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Congressional  'Record 

PROCEEDINGS  AND  DEBATES  OF  THEOI^^  CONGRESS,  SECOND  SESS*ION 


HOUS^  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— Mondai^,  April  13,  1970 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  Eugene  V.  Stime,.  president, 
Lutheran  Biblical  Institute,  Seattle, 
Wash.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Lord  of  Hosts  and  Creator  of  the  world, 
we  cannot  understand  how  You  can 
bother  with  puny  man.  And  yet  You  have 
put  him  in  charge  of  everything  You  have 
made. 

Prfbing  this  delegated  responsibility, 
we  pray  that  Your  eternal  purposes  may 
be  known  to  those  who  face  major  de- 
cisions; that  Your  gracious  will  may  be 
understood  by  those  who  set  guidelines 
for  human  conduct;  that  Your  loving 
spirit  may  be  revealed  to  those  who 
mold  public  opinion;  and  that  Your 
highest  ideals  may  be  dlf  ested  by  those 
who  write  what  other  people  read. 

O  Ood,  may  their  thinking  be  keen, 
their  speech  frank  and  their  actions  de- 
cisive. In  the  name  of  the  Christ  who 
taught  us  to  pray.  Amen. 

THE   JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday,  April  9,  1970,  was  read  and 
approved.    / 

MESSAGE  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  Hoiise  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


MESSAGE    FROM    THE/ SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Arrlngton,  one  of  Its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

H.R.  8664.  An  act  to  provide  that,  for  piir- 
poees  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954, 
Indlvldiials  who  were  Illegally  detained  dur- 
ing 1968  by  the  Democratic  People's  Re- 
public of  Korea  shall  be  treated  as  serving 
in  a  combat  zone;  and 

HJt.  16349.  An  act  to  amend  the  RtOlway 
Labor  Act  In  order  to  change  the  number 
of  carrier  representatives  and  labor  orga- 
nisation representatives  on  the  National  Rail- 
road Adjvistment  Board,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  an  amendment 
in  which  the  concurrence  of  the  House 
Is  requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

HJl.  12605.  An  act  to  amend  section  613 
of  the  Mehshant  Marine  Act,  1936,  as 
amended.  , 
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The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  a. bill  of  the  Senate  (S.  3690) 
entitled  "An  act  to  increase  the  pay  o^ 
Federal  employees,"  with  amendments  in 
which  concurrence  of  the  House  is  re- 
quested. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  followii^ 
title,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S.  3430.  An  act  to  amend  the  Peace  Corps 
Act  to  authorize  additional  appropriations 
and  for  other  purposes. 


FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES  SALARY 
INCREi«5ES 

Mr.iTDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous^ consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
desk  the  bill  (S.  3690)  to  increase  the 
pay  of  Federal  employees,  .with  Senate 
amendments  to  the  House  amendment 
thereto,  and  concur  in  the  Senate  amend- 
ments. 
/    The  aerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments to  the  House  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Page  2,  line  21,  of  the  House  engrossed 
amendment,  strike  out  "(1)  In"  and  Insert 
■'in(l)". 

Page  3,  line  10,  of  the  House  engrossed 
amendment,  strike  out  "this  section"  and  in- 
sert "section  2  of  this  Act". 

Page  3,  line.  16,  of  the  House  engrossed 
amendment,  strike  out  "Comptroller"  and 
insert  "President  pro  tempore". 

Page  6,  line  19,  of  the  House  engrossed 
amendment,  strike  out  "other  provision"  and 
insert  "provisions  other  than  section  6". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona? 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  l^ieaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  wonder  If  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  would  enlighten  the 
House  as  to  whether  the  press  reports 
about  this  error  are  correct-  Does  this 
error  deal  with  the  6-percerit  pay  raise 
for  congressional  legislative  eini^oyees? 

Mr.  UDALL.  Well,  there  is  considerable 
confusion.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield.  In 
the  press  about  the  technical  amend- 
ments. 

As  I  understand  the  amendmoits,  this 
is  not  the  case. 

At  first,  it  appeared  that  the  House 
employees  would  be  shut  out  of  the  In- 
creases because  of  a  technical  amend- 
ment. However,  on  further  reflection  and 
examlnaticm,  this  would  not  be  the  case. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Will  the  Members  of  the 
House  have  an  oi^x>rtunlty  to  peruse  this 
language  in  writing  themselves  before 


being  asked  to  vote  on  these  amend- 
ments? I  notice  they  are  not  printed,  and 
they  are  not  at  the  tables. 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  have  copies  available  for 
the  gentleman.  I  was  going  to  make  a 
rather  complete  explanation  of  the 
amendments.  But  *the  matter  pending 
before  the  House  is  my  request  for  iman- 
imous  consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and  agree  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, and  then  it  would  dear  It  for  the 
White  House. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  If  it  is  a  unanimous-con- 
sent request  to  agree  to  the  Senate 
amendments,  I  would  be  constrained  to 
object  without  further  Information  as  to 
precisely  what -these  amendments  are,  dr 
an  opportunity  to  peruse  them  myself 
tOid  determine  whether,  in  fact,  they  do 
affect  the  congressional  staff  employees. 

I  do  not  believe  Capitol  Hill  congres- 
sional staff  people  should  catch  a  pay 
raise  on  the  misery  of  the  postmim  In 
this  coimtry  with  this  bill.  Would  the 
gentleman  interpret  this  amendment  as 
helping  these  staff  people  toward  a  pay 
raise? 

Mr.  UDALL.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
to  me,  I  will  make  a  very  brief  interpre- 
tation. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  have  a  copy  of  the  bUl, 
and  if  the  gentleman  will  follow  me,  on 
the  bill,  HJR.  16844,  which  was  the  basis 
of  the  original  House  action,  the  first 
amendment  Is  In  line  21  on  page  2,  which 
simply  changes  the  preposition  "in",  it 
says  "(1)  In"  and  the  correct  language 
should  have  been  "in  (1) ". 

That  Is  a  purdy  technicafand  purely 
an  Improper  placement  of  the  preposi- 
tion and  does  not  change  the  language  or 
the  intent  any  way. 

The  second  one  is  on  page  3,  line  10, 
and  there  the  words  In  question  are  "this 
section".  The  proper  reference  should 
have  been  "section  2".  This  section  was 
section  3  and  the  proper  reference 
should  have  been  "section  2". 

Mr.  JACOBS.  What  would  happen  to 
the  bill  as  a  consequence  of  this  misref- 
erence?  What  is  the  effect  of  this  misref- 
erence,  if  I  may  ask  the  gentleman? 

Mr.  UDALL.  The  operative  language 
of  the  actual  increase  is  to  provide  as  to 
section  2  rather  than  to  section  3.  So 
this  is  simply  an  Improper  reference  and 
goes  to  all  of  the  pay  Increases. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Is  the  gentleman  pre- 
pared to  say  that  this  particular  error 
does  not  result  In  deleting  the  pfty  raise 
for  congressional  staff  employees? 

Mr.  UDAUj.  niere  Is  a  question  of  In- 
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terpretation  which  the  staff  «md  some  of 
the  lawyers  have  struggled  over  the 
weekend  and  you  can  argue,  I  am 
trtiH   AS  tr\  An  lnt<>mT«tation  which  would 
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and  technology  activities.  TTiese  funds 
would  help  us  to  Improve  the  manage- 
ment of  our  coastal  zone,  expand  Arctic 
research,  develop  a  program  for  restoring 


9,  1970, 1  introduced  H.R.  16912  the  ad- 
ministration's bill  that  establishes  a  Fed- 
eral insurance  guaranty  program  under 
the    Federal    Insurance    Administrator 


does  not  overreact  or  disrupt  the  exist- 
ing system  of  State  regulation  of  insur- 
ance, but  it  does  promptly  and  fully  pro- 
tect the  consumer  at  a  minimum  of  cost. 
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terpretation  which  the  staff  and  some  of 
the  lawyers  have  struggled  over  the 
weekend  and  you  can  argue,  I  am 
told,  as  to  an  interpretation  which  would 
exclude  the  employees  of  the  legislative 
branch  from  any  pay  raise. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  best 
advice  I  have  had  is  that  it  wguld  not  be 
so  interpreted. 

Mr.  JACXDBS.  With  all  due  respect  to 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona, for  whom  I  have  the  profoundest 
regard,  I  object  because  of  the  possibility 
that  this  amendment  would  in  effect  give' 
an  imwarranted  pay  raise  for  congres- 
sional employees  when  the  need  is  borne 
by  the  postmen. 

The  SPEAKER.  Objection  is  heard. 


mission  to  revise   and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 


FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES  SALARY 
INCREASES 

BTLAKATION    Of    SKMAR    AlfXmMZMTS    TO 
HOCSB    AMKNDMXNTS    TO    8.  36*0 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  .Speaker,  the  first 
Senate  amendment  corrects  the  place- 
ment of  the  preposition  "in"  as  it  ap- 
peared in  8.  3690  as  first  passed  by  the 
Senate,  which  was  not  corrected  in  the 
House  amendment. 

The  second  Senate  amendment  cor- 
rects a  secUoo  reference  in  the  House 
amendment.  The  amendment  incorrectly 
refers  to  adjustments  under  "this  sec- 
tion"— section  3 — whereas  it  should  refer 
to  "section  2." 

The  third  Senate  amendment  rep- 
resents a  decision  by  that  body  that  the 
pay  raises  for  Senate  employees  be  made 
by  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate,  instead  of  by  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Senate  as  provided  in  the  House 
amendment. 

The  comparative  House  procediue  Is 
outlined  on  ptige  3  of  the  bill,  and  pro- 
vides th»t  the  House  officer  who  will  ad- 
Just  pay  of  legislative  employees,  is  the 
"Finance  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives." 

Actually,  the  word  "PlnBmce"  Is  not 
needed  and  should  eventually  be  elimi- 
nated from  the  basic  law.  It  was  the 
committee's  intent  to  refer  to  the  prin- 
cipal fiscal  officer  of  the  House,  who  is 
really  the  Clerl^,  of  the  House. 

Thus,  it  will  be  the  Clerk  who  adjusts 
and  pays  the  House  employees. 

The  fourth  Senate  amendment  also 
corrects  an  Inadvertent  omission  in  the 
bill  as  first  passed  by  the  Senate  which 
was  not  corrected  by  the  House  amend- 
ment. Both  the  House  and  Senate  ver- 
sicHis  provide,  in  effect,  that  no  employee 
have  his  salairy  increased  under  this  bill 
to  an  amount  in  excess  of  the  salary  rate 
for  executive  level  V — $36,000.  In  another 
section  of  the  bill,  howevw.  the  Senate 
version  increased  the  salanes  of  a  num- 
ber of  District  of  Columbia  Judges  to 
amounts  in  excess  of  $36,000.  The  House 
amendment  eliminated  all  except  one  of 
such  higher  salaries — the  salary  of  the 
chief  Judge  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Court  of  Appeals,  which  is  fixed  at 
)36,500.  The  fourth  Senate  amendment 
provides  va.  exception  from  the  $36,000 
limitation  for  the  chief  Judge. 

(Mr.  XTDALXi  asked  and  was  givan  per- 


PERMIS8ION  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  NATIONAL  PARKS  AND  RECRE- 
ATION TO  SIT  DURING  GENERAL 
DEBATE  TODAY 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  National  Parks  and  Recreation  be 
allowed  to  sit  during  general  debate  this 
afternoon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


ATTORNEY  GENERAL  WRONGLY 
BLAMED  FOR  DEFEAT  OF  SU- 
PREME   COURT    NOMINATIONS 

(Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  EDWARJDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  wire  service  repwrts  this  morn- 
ing indicated  that  Life  magazine  has 
called  for  the  resignation  of  Attorney 
General  John  N.  Mitchell  who,  they  said, 
was  responsible  for  the  two  defeats  of 
the  President's  Supreme  Court  nomina- 
tions. 

Not  only  is  the  assertion  false,  since 
the  blame  for  the  defeats  of  Judges 
Clement  Haynsworth  and  Harrold  Cars- 
well  lie  squarely  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
Senate,  but  Mr.  Mitchell  has  led  the 
much-needed  vang\iard  in  the  fight 
against  crime  and  criminal  disorder  in 
our  society  that  was  allowed  to  nm  ram- 
pant during  the  last  decade. 

The  Attorney  General  has  initiated  a 
massive  assault  on  organized  crime 
which  has  reached  imprecedented  pro- 
portions. He  has  led  the  fight  for  stricter 
laws  that  will  end  the  permissiveness 
that  has  seen  complete  disregard  for  law 
and  authority  In  this  country.  Moreover, 
he  hats  personally  shown  a  strong  atti- 
tude toward  criminals  that  has  set  an 
example  to  others  in  the  law-enforce- 
ment field. 

Rather  than  removed  from  office,  Mr. 
Mitchell  should  be  congratulated  and 
urged  to  continue  his  fine  work.  Hope- 
fully this  body  will  provide  him  with 
some  help  in  the  fight  on  crime.  Both  this 
body  and  the  other  body  have  been 
greatly  lax  in  facing  j^eir  obligati(»u  in 
this  area.  Maybe  Life  magazine  Is  point- 
ing its  editorial  finger  in  the  wrong  direc- 
tion. 


lion  more  workers  are  out  of  work  as  of 
March  1970  than  were  out  of  work  in 
March  1969.  This  once  again  proves  that 
the  laborer  is  nothing  but  a  pawn  in  the 
hands  of  the  administration's  economic 
policymakers.  The  so-called  silent  ma- 
jority must  bear  the  burden  of  unemploy- 
ment in  order  to  successfully  wage  the 
administration's  fight  against  infiation. 

Earlier  this  year  the  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  Dr.  Arthur  Bums, 
and  the  Chairman  of  the  President's 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  Dr.  Paul 
McCracken,  told  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  that  they  esti- 
mated the  unemployment  rate  for  the 
coming  year  would  not  exceed  4.3  per- 
cent. Already  the  unemployment  rate  has 
exceeded  their  expe«tations.  The  most 
pessimistic  aspect  of  Ithe  newly  released 
unemployment  figure!  was  that  the  un- 
employment has  be^i  heavily  concen- 
trated among  adult  men  and  women. 
When  full-time  employed  workers  are 
being  laid  off  in  great  numbers,  the  time 
has  come  to  recognize  that  the  rise  in 
the  unemployment  rate  is  a  very  serious 
situation.  Also,  the  figures  tell  us  that 
both  white  collar  workers  as  well  as  blue 
collar  workers  have  been  hit  very  hard  by 
unemployment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  again  we  see  the  Republi- 
can administration  employing  the  same 
tired  old  tactics  to  deal  with  a  troubled 
economy  allowing  big  business  to  bene- 
fit by  higher  and  higher  prices  charged 
to  the  consumer,  but  doing  nothing  to 
help  the  unemployed  worker. 


THE  UNEMPLOYMENT  RATE  RISES 
ONCE    AGAIN 

(Mr.  BARRETT  asked  and  was  given 
ptfhnlssion  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  ^leaker,  once 
again  the  Nation's  unemployment  rate 
has  risen.  The  March  unemployment  fig- 
ures show  that  4.4  percent  of  the  total 
labor  force  was  out  of  work.  After  a 
little  more  than  a  year  of  this  Republi- 
can administration,  approximately  1  mil- 


REPORT  OF  NATIONAL  CX>UNCIL  ON 
MARINE  RESOURCES  AND  ENGI- 
NEERING DEVELOPMENT— MES- 
SAGE PROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC. 
NO.  91-304) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  which  was  read  and, 
together  with  the  accompanying  papers, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  and  ordered  to  be 
prlirted  with  illustrations: 

To  the  Conor  ess  of  the  United  States: 

The  fact  that  the  United  States  is  first 
in  space  is  well  known;  It  is  less  well 
known  that  we  are  al^  first  in  oceanic 
science  and  technology.  And  while  most 
of  our  citizens  recognize  the  opportiuii- 
ties  which  lie  before  us  in  sp«M5e, .  fewer 
understand  the  enormous  benefits  which 
can  flow  from  our  national  marine  ac- 
tivities. 

During  1969,  the  National  Coimcil  on 
Marine  Resources  and  Engineering  De- 
velopment, chaired  by  the  Vice  President, 
identified  a  number  of  policies  and  pro- 
grams concerning  the  sea  which,  in  tiielr 
Judgment,  deserve  Federal  support.  I 
am  today  transmitting  to  the  Congress 
the  Coimcll's  annual  report,  "Marine 
Science  Affairs — Selecting  Priority  Pro- 
grams." The  marine  science  programs 
which  I  have  approved  for  Fiscal  Year 
19^1  are  based  in  part  on  the  Coimcll's 
recommendations.  * 

^  My  budget  request  for  Fiscal  Year  1971 
provides  $533.1  million  for  marine  science 
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and  technology  activities.  These  funds 
would  help  us  to  Improve  the  manage- 
ment of  our  coastal  zone,  expand  Arctic 
research,  develop  a  progrsun  for  restoring 
damaged  lakes,  expand  the  collection  of 
data  concerning  ocean  and  weather  con- 
ditions, reduce  merchant  ship  operating 
costs,  and  imdertake  other  important 
projects.  The  funds  would  also  support 
U.S.  participation  in  the  International 
Decade  of  Ocean  Exploration,  a  program 
which  can  contribute  much  to  the  quality 
of  the  marine  enviromnent  and  to  the 
pursuit  of  world  peace. 

In  November  of  1969,  this  Administra- 
tion sent  to  the  Congress  a  comprehen- 
sive proposal  for  protecting  and  develop- 
ing the  land  and  water  resources  of  the 
nation's  estuarine  and  coastal  zone.  I 
hope  that  the  Congress  will  give  this  pro- 
gram early  and  careful  attention. 

The  Federal  government  will  continue 
to  provide  leadership  in  the  nation's  ma- 
rine science  program.  But  it  Is  also  im- 
portant that  private  industry,  State  and 
local  govermnents,  academic,  scientific 
and  other  institutions  increase  their  own 
involvement  in  this  important  field.  The 
public  and  private  sectors  of  our  society 
must  work  closely  together  if  we  are  to 
meet  the  great  challenges  which  are  pre- 
sented to  us  by  the  oceans  of  our  planet. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  House,  April  13, 1970. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OP  MEMORIAL 
SERVICES  FOR  THE  LATE  MRS. 
MARJORIE  (X>WDEN  TEAGUE 

x:  (Mr.  SMITH  of  California  asked  and 
3  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
*^  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  further  sadness  has  struck  the  Califor- 
nia delegation  in  that  this  morning  Mrs. 
Marjorie  Cowden  Teague,  the  wife  of 
Congressman  CJharles  M.  Teagtte  of  the 
13th  District  of  California,  passed  away 
in  Ventura,  Calit. 

There  will  be  no  services  other  than 
memorial  servldes  for  the  Members  and 
their  families  in  OJal,  Calif. 

Congressman  Teagxte  has  asked  that  In 
lieu  of  flowers  any  donaticxis  be  sent  to 
the  Visiting  Nurse  Association  of  Ven- 
tura County,  4900  Telegraph  Road,  Ven- 
tura, Calif.  93003. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Marjorie  leaves  Charles 
and  leaves  her  mother,  two  sisters,  two 
daughters,  and  a  son  and  some  grand- 
children. She  was  a  wonderful  lady.  We 
in  the  California  delegation  all  loved  her. 

On  yauT  behalf,  Mr.  SpecUcer,  and  on 
behalf  of  all  the  Members,  I  wish  to  ex- 
tend our  deep  sympathy  and  condolence 
to  Mr.  Teague  and  to  all  the  members  of  _ 
his  family. 

THE  FEDERAL  INSURANCE        t 
GUARANTY  BILL 

(Mr.  WIDNALL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 


9,  1970, 1  Introduced  H.R.  16912  the  ad- 
ministration's bill  that  establishes  a  Fed- 
eral insurance  guaranty  program  imder 
the  Federal  Insurance  Administrator 
within  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development.  It  would  protect  the 
American  public  against  losses  resulting 
from  the  insolvency  of  insurance  com- 
panies by  speedily  i>aying  unpaid  con- 
sumers' claims.  Although  insurance  in- 
solvency affects  only  a  relatively  small 
number  of  American  policyholders  and 
claimants,  its  impact  on  these  consumers 
is  substantial  and  requires  corrective 
action. 

This  bill  protects  the  American  public 
against  insurance  insolvencies  for  which 
they  are  not  compensated  under  State 
law,  at  the  same  time  that  it  recognizes 
the  continued  efforts  by  State  authorities 
both  to  Improve  their  regoUation  to  pre- 
vent insolvencies  and  to  establish  on  the 
State  level  procedures  for  compensating 
the  victims  of  any  insolvencies  which  do 
occur. 

The  low  number  of  insolvencies  is  at- 
tributable to  the  effectiveness  of  State  in- 
surance departments  and  the  long  estab- 
lished system  of  State  regulation  of  in- 
surance. Any  Federal  Government  solu- 
tion to  the  residual  insolvency  problem 
should  not  supplant  this  system  of  State 
regulation  where  it  is  effective,  but  should 
be  operative  only  in  those  States  which 
do  not  adequately  protect  their  consum- 
ers against  tlie  results  of  insolvencies. 

This  bill  makes  fimds  available  if, 
and  only  if,  a  State  falls  to  provide  for 
the  reasonable  compensation  of  its 
policyholders  and  claimants  after  the 
insolvency  of  any  property  or  casualty 
insurer  licensed  in  that  State.  If  a  fimd 
or  other  mechanism  for  compensating 
the  consumer  for  losses  resulting  from 
insolvency  is  in  existence  in  a  State,  the 
protection  provided  by  this  bill  will  be 
umiecessary  and  will  not  apply  in  that 
State.  A^ 

Recognizing  that  the  ultimate  re- 
sponsibility for  preventing  the  insolv- 
ency of  an  insurance  compsmy  must  rest 
with  the  State  supervisory  authority  and 
the  insurance  system  in  each  cMnpany's 
State  of  domicile,  this  bill  operates  en- 
tirely within  the  framework  of  the  exist- 
ing system  of  State  regulation  of  insur- 
ance. It  does  not  attempt  to  duplicate 
the  existing  functions  of  State  regula- 
tion of  insurance  as  other  approaches 
would  do.  Nor  does  it  establish  a  new  and 
expensive  agency  or  corporation  under 
unrealistic  gtiidelines  as  to  size  and  ex- 
pense. Both  bureaucracy  and  costs  are 
kept  to  a  minimum,  because  it  will  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  Federal  Insurance 
Administration  already  established  and 
operating  within  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development.  The 
ultimate  cost  to  the  Federal  Government 
resulting  from  the  insolvency  of  an  in- 
surer will  be  borne  not  ba  the  Federal 
Government  itself  nor  by  the  general 
taxpayer  throughout  the  United  States, 
but  by  the  insurance  companies  in  the 
State  where  responsibility  for  the  insol- 
vency rests. 

This  bill  is  an  appropriate  response  to 
the   problem   of  Insurer  insolvency.   It 


does  not  overreact  or  disrupt  the  exist- 
ing system  of  State  regxilatign  of  insur- 
ance, but  it  does  promptly  and  fully  pro- 
tect the  consimier  at  a  minimum  of  cost. 


\ 


TREASURY,  POST  OFFICE.  AND  EX- 
ECUTIVE     OFFICE      APPROPRIA-  y' 
TIONS,  1971 

Mr.  8TEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  (H.R.  16900)  making  appropriations 
for  the  Treasury  and  Post  Office  Depart-  ^ 
ments,  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi-  *' 
dent,  and  certain  independent  agencies, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971, 
aim  for  other  purposes;  and  pending  that 
motion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  general  debate  continue  not 
to  exceed  2  hours,  the  time  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  gentieman 
from  New  York  ,(Mr.  Robison)  and 
myself. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentieman  from  Okla- 
homa? ' 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present.         

The  SPEAKEll.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 

following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 

theirnames: 

[BoUNo.721 

Adair  Felghan  Nelsen 

Alexander  Fish  Ottlnger 

Andrews,  Flynt  Patman 

N  Dak.  Fraser  Pepper 

Ashley  Prellnghuyaen  PoUock 

Baring  Pulton.  Pa.  PoweU 

Beall  Md.  Pulton,  Tenn.  Pryor,  Ark. 

Blackburn  Gallfianakls  Puclnskl 

Boggs  Gallagher  Qulllen 

Boland  Glalmo  Rees         , 

Boiling  Green,  Greg.  Reuss 

Brademas  Halpem  Rhodes 

Bray  Hanna  Bog«r8.  Colo. 

Brock  Hastings  Rooney.  N.T. 

Broomfleld  H6bert  Rostenkowskl 

Brown.  CaUf.  Hackler,  Mass.  ft.  Onge 

Brown  Ohio  Helstoskl  8t  Germain 

Buchanan  Howard  Sandman 

Burton,  Utah  Johnson,  Pa.  Scbadeberg 

Cabell  Jones,  N.C.  Scheuer 

Carey  Jones,  Tenn.  SchneebeU 

Celler  -  Klrwan  Stelger.  Ariz. 

Clark  Kyi  ^^ 

CTay  tAndrum  Btratton. 

Cohelan  Leggett  Stubblefleld 

Collins  Lennon  Stuckey 

Cowger  LjUk.  La.  S^flL* 

Cramer  i;5wensteln  Talce«t 

Daddarto  Lukens  Tei«ue,  OaUf . 

Davis,  Wis.  McDade  Tunney 

Dawson  McMillan  Vander  Jagt 

de  la  Garza  MacGregor  Watson 

DeUenback  Madden  WhaUey 

Dent  MaUllatd  White 

Dlggs  Mann  Wiggins 

DulStl  Mikva  WllBon,  Bob 

Eckhardt  MoUohan  WUaon, 
Edwarxls.  OalU.  Moorhead  Charles  H. 

Farbsteln  Morton  Wright 

FasceU  Mosher  Zablockl 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  312 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 
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By  unanimous  consent,  firfther  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


I  might  also  say  that  the  legislative 
appropriation  bill,  which  is  due  for  con- 
sideration  this   afternoon,    passed    the 


I  think  It  might  be  of  Interest  to  the 
House  to  know  the  numbers  involved.  The 
approval  of  this  bill  will  provide  the  Post 

r\n\na  riaT^oT^mant  uHtVi  a  tntal  a;nrlr  force 
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some  new  equipment,  new  computers 
and  new  techniques  that  they  will  be 
able  to  make  an  improvement  in  that 
area  and  keep  us  in  good  shape. 


that  there  is  no  way  on  earth  for  this 
agency  to  even  approach  the  break-even 
point  with  the  voliune  of  mail  and  the 
wages  and  all  the  other  things  that  we 


cannot  escape  having  a  deficit  of  this 
nature. 

The  vastness  of  the  coxmtry,  the  huge 
amoimt  of  mail  that  we  have  to  process 
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By  xinanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  di^iensed 
with.  

TREASURY.  POST  OFFICE.  AND  EX- 
ECXJnVE      OFFICE      APPROPRIA- 
TIONS. 1971 
The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 

motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 

OUahoma. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN     THt    COMimTKE    OF    THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of.  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bUl  H.R.  16900,  with 
Mr.  MoN.AGAN  in  the  chair. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement,  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  <Mr.  Steed)  will  be  rec- 
ognized for  1  hour,  and  the  gentleman 
from  New^  York  (Mr:  Robison)  will  be 
recognized  for  1  hoiir.       . 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  real 
pleasure  to  be  able  to  come  hepe  again 
with  the  first  appropriation  biB  of  the 
session,  as  we  are  doing  today.  This  has 
been  made  possible  because  the  members 
of  the  subcommittee  and  the  staff  have 
given  us  their  best  and  fullest  cooper- 
ation, and  we  have  been  able  to  expedite 
this  important  piece  of  work. 

The  bill  we  bring  in  today  provides 
funding  for  the  Treasury  Department, 
the  Post  Office  Department,  the  Execu- 
tive OfBce  of  the  President  and  some  In- 
dependent agencies,  and  calls  for  a 
total  new  obligational  authority  of 
$9,492,702,000.  / 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  yield? 

Mr.  STEED.  I  yield  to  the  chairman 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  should  like  to  point  out 
that  very  frequently  In  the  past — almost 
without  exception,  or  perhaps  without 
exception — the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa has  brought  in  the  first  regular 
appropriation  bill  of  the  session.  He  and 
the  members  of  his  subcommittee,  Mr. 
Passman,  Mr.  Aodabbo,  Mr.  Cohmju*.  Mr. 
Robison,  the  new  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber, Mr.  CoNTE.  and  Mr.  Edwards,  and 
the  members  of  the  staff  are  entitled  to 
a  vote  of  thanks  for  bringing  this  bill 
before  the  House  today. 

Last  year  the  revised  budget  was  not 
submitted  by  the  President  until  April  15. 
This  is  April  13  and  we  expect  to  pass 
the  gentleman's  bill  today. 

In  checking  the  statistics,  I  find  that 
the  House  passed  the  Post  Office  and 
Treasury  bill  on  May  27  of  last  year.  It 
was  signed  into  law  by  the  President  on 
September  29.  So  it  is  very  encouraging 
to  note  the  progress  which  has  been 
made  in  this  direction,  I  know  we  all 
hope  this  will  be  a  good  omen  with  re- 
spect to  processing  the  other  12  regular 
annual  appropriation  bills  which  will 
be  before  the  Congress  at  this  sesBion. 


I  might  also  say  that  the  legislative 
appropriation  bill,  which  is  due  for  con- 
sideration this  afternoon,  passed  the 
House  last  September  19.  This  year  we 
expect  to  pass  it  today,  which  shows 
again  that  progress  is  being  made  in  the 
appropriations  process  this  year. 

The  Labor-HEW  bill,  including  the 
education  portion,  did  not  pass  the  House 
until  July  31  of  last  year,  whereas  the 
educational  portion  is  scheduled  to  be 
considered  by  the  House  tomorrow. 

So  I  think  that  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  and  his  subcommittee  are  en- 
titled to  congratulations  and  commenda- 
tions upon  the  occasion  of  the  presenta- 
tion of  this  bill  to  the  House  today.  The 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  is  doing  a 
good  Job. 
Mr.  STEED.  I  thank  the  chairman. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  today  providing 
the  funding  of  these  agencies  for  fiscal 
year  1971  calls  for  a  total  of  $9,492,702.- 
000,  which  represents  a  gross  Increase  of 
$331,899,000  over  the  total  proposed  au- 
thority for  fiscal  year  1970  after  allow- 
ing for  a  pending  supplemental  request 
in  House  Document  91-272  of  $363,023,- 
000.  With  additional  pay  bills  in  the  mill 
these  figures  w^ill  change  before  the  final 
record  is  written,  but  as  of  now  we  are 
talking  about  a  gross  increase  of  nearly 
$332  million  over  the  previous  year.  Most 
of  this  increase  can  be  accounted  for  in 
fairly  uncontroUable  t3T?es  of  items  that 
these  agencies  covered  in  this  bill  are 
faced  with.  This  bill  deals  with  agencies 
that  have  high  work  forces,  so  over  80 
percent  of  this  money  is  used  for  paying 
salaries   or    wages    and    related    costs. 
Therefore,    as   the   workload   of    these 
agencies  increases  it  is  inevitable  that 
the  total  amount  of  money  they  must 
have  must  also  increase.  There  is  an  esti- 
mated increase  of  something  over  2  bil- 
lion pieces  of  mall.  The  Customs  Service 
has  been  faced  in  the  last  few  years  and 
in  this  coming  year  with  very  heavy  In- 
creases. The  Internal  Revenue  Service 
has  had  heavy  Increases.  And  all  along 
the  line  we  find  the  agencies  which  carry 
out  the  missions  for  the  Government 
over  which  they  have  no  control  need 
more  manpower  and  more  funds  to  carry 
out  their  work  missions. 

We  have  made  a  cut  of  $73,053,000  in 
the  budget  request  before  us.  If  approved, 
this  cut  will  result  in  about  the  elimina- 
tion of  some  $65  million  from  the  ex- 
penditure budget,  which  is  not  a  very 
large  cut  considering  the  size  of  the  bill 
but  was  all  that  we  thought  we  could 
wisely  make  In  dealing  with  the  peculiar 
types  of  agencies  covered  in  this  bill. 

The  budget  requested  some  21.800  addi- 
tional employees.  We  have  allowed  them 
under  this  bill  19.500.  Of  course,  we  may 
have  gone  too  far  in  making  some  of 
these  cuts  because  of  the  workloads  that 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  as  well  as 
some  other  agencies  are  faced  with.  How- 
ever, we  are  hoping  that  the  agencies  will 
be  able  to  continue  the  same  work  level 
with  the  number  of  added  employees  for 
which  we  are  making  provision  in  this 
bill. 

Mr.  Chalnnan,  in  terms  of  the  employ- 
ment of  people  provided  for  in  this  bill 


I  think  It  might  be  of  interest  to  the 
House  to  know  the  numbers  involved.  The 
approval  of  this  bill  will  provide  the  Post 
Office  Department  with  a  total  work  force 
of  765.000;  the  Treasury  Department 
with  89,500:  and  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President  and  the  independent  agen- 
cies about  1,600,  making  the  total  em- 
ployment of  persons  provided  for  In  this 
bill  856,000  for  fiscal  year  1971. 

Mr.  Chalnnan.  I  would  like  to  touch 
briefly  upon  the  situation  as  we  find  It  in 
some  of  the  Treasury  agencies.  We  are 
allowing  additional  fimds  for  the  Secret 
Service  because  Congress  has  imposed 
some  new  and  very  heavy  duties  upon 
that  Service.  They  not  only  have  to  pro- 
vide for  the  protection  of  additional  peo- 
ple, including  candidates  during  presi- 
dential elections,  but  they  now  have  the 
new  Elxecutlve  Protective  Service  which 
will  provide  protection  for  the  foreign 
embassies  located  here  in  Washington 
and  elsewhere,  if  the  occasion  arises. 

In  addition.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  point 
out  that  we  are  faced  with  new  Improved 
techniques  in  the  graphic  arts  industry 
which  has  increaised  the  amount  of 
counterfeit  money  that  Is  in  circulation 
in  the  coimtry  which  threatens  the  se- 
curity of  our  currency. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  been  real  pleased 
with  the  effective  manner  in  which  the 
Secret  Service  has  been  able  to  stay  on 
top  of  this  problem.  I  believe  this  year 
already  they  have  confiscated  something 
like  $14  million  in  bogus  money  and  de- 
stroyed It  before  it  ever  got  into  circula- 
tion. 

The  Government  is  circulating  about 
$485  million  Federal  checks,  most  of 
them  being  delivered  through  the  mail. 
This  has  resiilted  in  a  continuing  in- 
crease in  thefts  and  forgeries  of  Govern- 
ment checks.  Of  course,  this  has  placed 
another  heavy  workload  upon  the  Secret 
Service  because  they  have  to  be  in  posi- 
tion to  'get  Into  these  cases  very  quickly 
because  of  the  criminal  activities  in- 
volved. 

I  think  the  fact  that  they  have  a  con- 
viction record  of  somewhere  between  96 
and  98  percent  of  the  cases  they  handle 
shows  they  have  been  doing  a  very  effec- 
tive Job  in  convincing  the  criminal  ele- 
ment that  the  stealing  and  forging  of 
Government  checks  Is  not  a  very  profit- 
able business. 

A  lot  of  people  tend  to  forget  about 
these  duties  amd  the  very  vital  problems 
which  they  have  to  handle  to  protect  the 
interests  of  the  American  people. 

Of  course,  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice has  a  continuing  problem  because 
they  are  going  to  have  to  process  about 
110  million  tax  returns  this  year,  of 
which  about  74  million  are  returns  of 
individuals.  Of  course,  these  require  a  lot 
of  attention  and  handling.  I  think  that 
In  view  of  the  many  demands  which  are 
made  upon  them  and  in  view  of  the 
manpower  which  they  have  in  their  au- 
diting section,  this  represents  a  com- 
pliment to  them  in  the  fact  that  they 
have  been  able  to  keep  the  income  tax 
iecord  good  but  not  as  fine  as  we  would 
like  to  have  it. 
We  hope  that  this  coming  year  with 
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some  new  equipment,  new  computers 
and  new  techniques  that  they  will  be 
able  to  make  an  Improvement  In  that 
area  and  keep  us  in  good  shape. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  especially  di- 
rect my  remarks  to  what  I  think  is  a 
most  important  and  critical  situation 
that  we  now  have  in  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment. This  is,  of  course,  the  largest 
amount  of  money  contained  in  the  bill 
and  it  currently  represents  one  of  the 
most  severe  problems  in  the  country. 

After  working  In  this  field  for  many 
years,  I  have  become  convinced  that  the 
growing  problems  of  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment are  such  that  there  will  never 
be  any  suitable  way  to  deal  with  them 
under  the  existing  system.  It  Is  because 
of  that  that  I  am  one  of  the  strong  ad- 
vocates of  these  proposals  now  before 
the  Congress  which  would  change  the 
operational  structure  of  the  Post  Office 
Department  sufficiently  to  give  it  some 
of  the  advantages  of  the  corporate  iden- 
tity. 

BecauseVof  the  kinds  of  problems  they 
have,  it  sefems  to  me  that  the  Post  Office 
Department  is  crying  out  for  this  sort  of 
treatment. 

As  it  exists  now,  with  the  86  billion 
pieces  of  mail  a  year  that  they  have  to 
collect,  sort  and  deliver,  to  maintain  the 
delivery  to  more  than  56  million  ad- 
dresses in  this  country,  and  the  need  to 
maintain  something  like  31.000  post  of- 
fices throughout  the  country,  the  present 
organization  does  not  lend  Itself  to  a 
suitable  result. 

We  find  that  about  70  percent  of  our 
mall  problem  in  terms  of  pieces  of  mall, 
people  and  costs,  are  concentrated  in 
the  300  largest  cities  of  this  NaUon.  The 
other  30  percent  is  scattered  out  in  the 
31.000  other  post  offices,  and  this  pre- 
sents a  peculiar  management  problem  so 
that  I  believe  we  are  going  to  have  to 
give  the  postal  people  better  tools  of 
management  and  control  if  we  are  ever 
going  to  get  on  top  of  the  situation. 

The  Postmaster  General  has  no  power 
or  control  over  the  amount  of  mail  he 
will  be  asked  to  deliver.  He  has  no  con- 
trol over  what  he  can  pay  the  people  he 
has  to  employ  to  process  and  deliver  the 
mall.  He  has  no  control  over  what  he 
can  charge  for  the  postal  services.  He  has 
no  control  as  to  where  the  customers  he 
Is  going  to  service  locate  themselves.  He 
has  virtually  no  control  over  the  kind  of 
workshop  that  he  will  do  the  work  in, 
or  what  kind  of  equipment  he  will  have 
to  work  with.  He  has  very  little  control 
over  the  rates  he  has  to  pay  the  carriers 
to  transport  this  mtiil  throughout  the 
thousands  of  miles  of  routes  In  this 
country. 

So.  with  the  big  Job  he  has  to  do,  and 
with  no  more  control  over  how  to  do  it. 
I  am  beginning  to  feel  that  it  is  more 
remarkable  that  we  have  any  mail  service 
at  all  than  that  we  have  as  some  people 
say,  poor  mall  service. 

We  have  to  face  up  to  the  fact  that 
our  present  rate  structure  is  Just  not 
adequate — I  do  not  care  what  you  use 
for  a  cost  accoxmting  system — you  are 
finally  going  to  come  to  the  conclusion 


that  there  Is  no  way  on  earth  for  this 
agency  to  even  approach  the  break-even 
point  with  the  voliune  of  mail  and  the 
wages  and  all  the  other  things  that  we 
are  faced  with  today  at  the  rates  that  we 
can  charge. 

Today,  for  a  6-cent  stamp,  you  have 
the  choice  of  56  million  addresses  to 
which  you  can  send  a  letter.  This  may 
not  sound  important  to  you,  but  to  main- 
tain this  kind  of  a  system  is  an  expensive 
job,  and  yet  if  we  do  not  have  this  kind 
of  service  our  mail  service  would  not  be 
a  mail  service. 

We  have  to  face  up  to  the  fact  that 
with  the  fimds  provided  in  this  bill  plus 
the  pending  pay  raises  that  I  am  sure 
everybody  assumes  will  be  finalized,  that 
before  the  1971  fiscal  year  ends  unless  the 
rates  are  changed  we  are  going  to  be 
faced  with  a  nice,  fat  $2.5  billion  postal 
deficit. 

When  you  take  into  account  that  $803 
million  of  this  postal  deficit  is  imposed 
upon  the  Department  by  act  of  Congress, 
and  if  you  take  out  about  $500  million  in 
this  bill  that  goes  for  public  buildings 
and  for  plant  and  equipment  which 
would  be  classified  by  private  corpora- 
tions as  capital  Investment,  and  make  al- 
lowance for  depreciation,  you  stUl,  if  the 
pay  r^es  now  in  the  bill  become  law, 
are  g6i^  to  find  about  a  $1.4  billion  def- 
icit ptaring  the  Post  Office  Department 
in  tKe  face  ^rt^e  end  of  the  n^  fiscal 
year. 

Now  if  this  happens,  and  I  see  no  way 
you  can  keep  it  fh>m  happening,  one  of 
two  ways  will  be  used  to  pay  this  def- 
icit: it  either  will  be  met  by  the  Congress 
in  enacting  new  postal  rates  or  it  will  be 
jnet  by  the  taxes  of  the  American  people. 

Since  70  percent  of  our  mail  is  busi- 
ness mail  and  65  percent  of  our  taxes  are 
paid  by  individuals,  this  means  If  we  do 
not  raise  rates  so  that  the  users  of  the 
mail  will  be  paying  their  share  of  this 
deficit,  the  individual  taxpayer  of  the 
country  will  be  making  a  very  sizable 
contribution  to  subsidize  the  btisiness 
institutions  of  this  country. 

So,  whether  you  like  it  or  not,  you  are 
either  going  to  put  the  burden  on  those 
who  use  the  maU,  or  it  will  remain  on 
those  who  pay  the  taxes,  the  individual 
taxpayers  of  the  country.  Tliere  Is  no 
escaping  one  or  the  other. 

I  wish  we  could  make  a  better  report 
than  to  tell  yod  that  even  with  the  bil- 
lion dollar-plus  cost  of  the  mail  services, 
which  are  not  chargeable  to  the  mail 
users,  you  are  still  going  to  have  a  hard 
cold  deficit  of  $1,400  million  that  should 
be  charged  to  mail  users  and  if  that 
charge  is  not  passed  on,  then  the  aver- 
age taxpayer  of  the  country  is  going  to 
have  to  pick  It  up. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  stress  this 
because  there  has  been  a  lot  of  misun- 
derstanding about  who  pays  what.  I  will 
say  that  if  you  take  the  institutional 
costs  of  the  postal ,  system,  which  ac- 
coimts  for  about  half  of  this  cost — in 
other  words,  this  is  what  you  would  have 
to  have,  to  have  any  system  whatever — 
and  then  to  add  to  that  the  additional 
cost  that  the  volimae  itself  requires,  you 


cannot  escape  having  a  deficit  of  this 
nature. 

The  vastness  of  the  country,  the  huge 
amoimt  of  mail  that  we  have  to  process 
and  the  growinig  number  ot^  addresses 
that  we  have  to  deliver  mail  to,  some- 
thing more  than  a  million  new  addresses 
a  year — these  are  costs  that  cannot  be 
avoided.  You  can  mechanize  a  lot  of  the 
mail — and  we  are  making  some  vast 
gains  in  our  mechanization  field  and  they 
are  making  some  good  efficiency  records 
in  that  area — but  when  it  comes  to  de- 
livering the  mail,  you  do  it  on  Shank's 
pony — and  when  yoi>have  to  deliver  the 
mall  for  over  a  million  new  homes  each 
year,  it  is  Just  going  to  require  more  mail 
costs  to  get  the  mail  to  them  and  there 
Is  not  anything  we  can  do  about  it. 

This  situation  follows  as  a  direct  re- 
sult of  the  growth  of  the  Nation  and  of 
the  economy.  So  I  think  the  only  realistic 
thing  we  can  do  is  to  put  postal  manage- 
■  ment  under  a  modem  new  system  where 
they  can  cope  with  these  problems  in  a 
proper  way  and  expect  the  users  who 
benefit  from  this  mail  system  to  pay  a 
fair  cost  or  share  of  it. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEED.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  gentlewoman  from  Mis- 
souri. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
distingiiished  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Steed)  as  usual  has  done  an 
excellent  Job  in  bringing  out  the  major 
facts  in  connection  with  this  appropria- 
tion bill,  both  in  his  remarks  here  on  the 
fioor  of  the  House  and  in  the  hearings 
that  he  conducted  in  his  subconunittee. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman 
whether  in  his  opinion  any  worthwhile 
purpose  is  served  by  having  the  mint  turn 
out  hundreds  of  millions  of  coins  which 
never  circulate.  We  have  issued  more 
than  IVi  billion  Kennedy  half-dollar 
coins,  and  now  we  are  being  urged  to 
produce  150  million  commemorative 
Eisenhower  silver  dollar  coins. 

I  can  imderstand  the  merits  of  turn- 
ing out  a  limited  mmiber  of  proof  sets 
for  coin  collectors,  as  long  as  legitimate 
collectors  can  obtain  one  or  two  sets 
each.  But  should  the  mint 'be  put  back 
into  the  sorry  business  once  again  of 
being  a  producer  of  commemorative 
coins? 

Mr.  STEED.  I  might  recall  to  the 
gentlewoman  that  when  the  Kennedy 
half  dollar  came  out,  it  was  expected 
that  it  would  circulate.  But  no  one  could 
anticipate  the  tremendous  collector's 
appeal  it  would  have.  It  is  true  that  no 
matter  how  many  we  make,  they  do  not 
seem  to  circulate.  It  is  true  also  that  the 
silver  dollar  has  not  circulated  for  a 
Jong  time.  So  we  have  met  this  need  of 
our  daily  business  by  increasing  our  pro- 
duction of  the  other  coins. 

In  recent  years  we  have  been  hard 
pressed  to  make  enough  coins  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  Nation.  With  the  opening  of 
the  new  mint  in  Philadelphia,  we  are  now 
back,  on  top  of  the  day-to-daj  require- 
ment for  coins.  If  the  appropriate  legisla- 
tive committee,  in  its  wisdom,  authorizes 
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the  minting  of  these  coins,  we  cannot 
turn  them  down  because  now  we  have 
enough  capacity  to  produce  them.  But  If 


when  the  gentleman  became  the  chair- 
man, with  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  VirginlA,  Vaughan  Gary,  when  he 


Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  for  that  ex- 

r^1onof1/\n      T'Vio    nimrtr    hoc    crnriA    nmiinfl 
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Joint  Commission  on  the  Coinage,  which 
was  established  by  the  Coinage  Act  of 
1965  to  advise  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent on  matters  involving  coinage,  the 


on  Senate  Joint  Resolution  158,  and  that, 
as  I  said,  is  at  least  a  month  away. 

PROPOSED    USE    OF    STOCKPILE    SILVER    FOR 
COMMEMORATIVE    COINS 


reduce  the  silver  stockpile  objective  by 
25,000,000  ounces.  This  is  much  too  im- 
portant a  matter  to  be  castially  disposed 
of  as  part  of  some  deal  or  arrangement 
*j\  coticfw  th«»  Hpritv  r>f  snmp  Members  of 
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the  minting  of  these  coins,  we  cannot 
turn  them  down  because  now  we  have 
enough  capacity  to  produce  them.  But  M 
we  are  not  using  our  surplus  capacity  for 
this  purpose,  after  getting  over  the  coin 
shortage  emergency,  we  have  now  started 
making  some  coins  for  foreign  govern- 
ments. We  can  do  more  in  this  field.  It 
not  only  helps  xis  meet  our  own  mint 
•overhead  expenses,  but  it  also  makes  a 
fine  contribution  to  international  good 
relations. 

If  I  were  on  the  Legislative  Committee. 
I  would  be  concerned  as  to  what  impact 
the  tying  up  of  our  productive  capacity 
for  mft^'"g  commemorative  coins  would 
have  on  our  ability  to  miirt  for  our  foreign 
friends.  I  think  that  Is  a  very  important 
function.  Some  countries  have  a  critical 
need  for  coins,  and  they  do  not  have  the 
necessary  facilities  to  miht  them.  We 
ought  to  give  these  countries  this  sort  of 
help  whenever  and  wherever  we  can. 

They  furnish  the  metal  that  we  make 
the  coins  with.  They  pay  our  costs.  So 
there  is  no  financial  burden  on  us  in  the 
minting  It  is  actually  a  financial  ad- 
vantage plus  the  good  will  that  goes  with 
it.  It  does  not  impair  our  metal  resources 
whatsoever  In  the  minting  of  foreign 
coinage. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further.  I  realize 
the  gentleman's  subcommittee  has  not 
attempted  to  deal  with  the  legislative 
issues  on  coinage,  which  come  before 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee. 
As  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  which 
has  jurisdiction  in  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  over  coinage  matters,  I 
want  to  say  that  we  have  not  given  any 
consideratioxj  in  the  past  7  years — since 
our  subcommittee  was  formed — to  any  of 
the  bills  which  have  come  to  us  which 
wouJd  authorize  the  minting  of  commem- 
orative coins.  This  type  of  coinage  had 
turned  into  a  real  racket.  The  other  body, 
by  subsequent  amendments  last  month 
to  Senate  Joint  Resolution  158.  which 
had  passed  the  House  on  October  15. 
19€9.  is  now  calling  for  resumption  of 
the  Issuance  of  commemorative  coins, 
and  this  is  something  that  I  think  we 
shoifld  look  at  long.  hard,  and  critically. 
I  am  sure  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
agrees. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  before  I 
jrield  to  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts, let  me  say  that  I  consider  the  gen- 
tleman to  be  without  peer  in  this  Con- 
gress and  In  the  Oovemm«it.  His  knowl- 
edge of  precious  metals  is  very  great.  He 
has  done  an  enormoiis  amoimt  of  work 
to  make  sure  that  our  subcommittee  had 
all  the  facts  we  needed  on  this  subject.  I 
am  very  happy  to  yield  to  him  because  I 
learned  long  ago  that  if  I  need  to  know 
anything  about  a  precious  metal.  I  can- 
not go  to  a  better  authority  than  my 
friend  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  cer- 
tainly want  to  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma.  I  have  had  a  wonderful 
working  relationship  for  12  years  now 
on  that  committee,  and  even  prior  to 


when  the  gentleman  became  the  chair- 
man, with  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  VirginlA,  Vaughan  Gary,  when  he 
chaired  this  committee.  We  worked  not 
only  on  this  problem  but  on  many  others. 
I  would  like  to  direct  my  remarks  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Missouri  with  re- 
gard to  her  question.  What  she  said 
about  the  Kennedy  half  dollar  is  abso- 
lutely true.  We  minted  over  1.2  billirai 
of  those  coins,  and  they  have  gone  down 
the  drain.  We  cannot  find  them.  I  fought 
in  the  Joint  Coinage  Commission  month 
after  month  and  year  after  year  to  try 
to  get  that  Commission  to  come  up  with 
a  bill  to  "recommend  that  silver  be  taken 
out  of  the  Kennedy  half  dollar.  As  the 
gentlewoman  knows,  we  finally  got  a  bill 
through  the  House  which  would  take  the 
40  percent  silver  content  out  of  the  Ken- 
nedy half  dollar.  We  have  wasted  all  that 
silver.  It  is  gone.  It  is  in  collectors'  hands. 
In  regard  to  the  commemorative  coin, 
your  committee  and  the  House  did  pass 
a  bill  which  provided  for  a*  Eisenhower 
dollar  \fithout  silver.  Then  we  got  into 
a  deadlock  with  the  Senate  and  we  had 
much  discussion  with  the  people  over 
there.  It  seemed  hke  the  bill  would  never 
get  off  dead  center. 

The  amended  Senate  bill.  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  158,  is  important  in  two 
respects.  First,  it  takes  silver  out  of  the 
half  dollar  so  we  can  mtiss  produce  the 
half  dollaf-  once  again  and  get  it  into 
circulation.  Secondly,  it  does  something 
about  the  nonsilver  dollar.  The  only  way 
they  would  buy  that  in  the  Senate — and 
I  imagine  one  of  these  days  we  will  go 
to  conference  with  them — is  to  mint  150 
million  Eisenhower  dollars  with  silver 
and  then  200  million  nonsilver  Elsen- 
hower dollars. 

I  do  not  like  it.  Personally  I  tried  to 
take  silver  out  of  the  half  dollars  under 
President  Johnson,  when  we  took  silver 
out  of  the  dime  and  the  quarter,  and  we 
reduced  it  from  90  to  40  percent  in  the 
half  dollar.  UnfortunatiOy.  they  will  not 
move  except  by  this  means. 

The  only  good  thing  I  can  see  about 
this  Is  that  we  can  raise  some  revenue. 
We  can  get  some  revenue  for  the  Treas- 
ury if  they  sell  the  Elsenhower  dollars 
with  40  percent  silver  for  a  minimum 
of  S5.  In  this  way.  we  could  raise  about 
$500  million  which  is  desperately  needed. 
We  can  tie  down  the  money,  here  in  Con- 
gress, to  an  antipollution  program  or 
some  consumer  program,  but  I  think  we 
can  raise  from  $500  to  $700  million  with 
this  coin. 

Why  can  we  do  this?  We  cannot  make 
enough  proof  sets.  We  make  a  profit  on 
each  proof  set  minted  at  San  Francisco. 
Those  proof  sets  are  limited  to  four  per 
customer  in  1970.  We  could  sell  thou- 
sands more  if  we  could  mint  more  of  the 
proof  sets,  but  we  cannot. 

But  let  us  not  close  all  the  doors.  The 
Joint  Commission  is  going  to  meet  again 
on  May  13  on  this  problem.  Let  us  keep 
the  doors  open  and  if  we  want  to  go 
into  this  area,  let  us  make  sure  we  get 
some  revenue  and  that  we  tie  down  in 
the  Congress  where  that  revenue  Is  going 
to  be  spent. 


Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  for  that  ex- 
planation. The  rumor  has  gone  around 
that  the  Senate  amendments  to  the 
coinage  bill  are  all  set  to  go  through 
and  so  we  are  getting  many  calls  each 
day  on  my  subcommittee  from  Members 
asking  how  their  constituents  can  get 
the  Eisenhower  silver  dollars.  Of  course. 
It  has  never  been  minted,  and  may 
never  be  minted,  although  it  was  said 
that  the  "leadership"  of  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate  on  coinage 
legislation  had  agreed  to  the  Senate's 
amendments.  But  speaking  for  the  chair- 
man of  our  full  committee,  I  know  he 
had  never  been  consulted  by  the  Treas- 
ury on  any  agreement  that  a  silver  dol- 
lar be  coined.  Previous  efforts  last  Octo- 
ber to  have  a  silver  dollar  failed  in  the 
House.  The  Conmiittee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  opposed  it,  and  so  did  the 
Treasury. 

But  I  do  know  that  If  we  open  the  door 
now  to  the  minting  of  commemorative 
coins,  we  have  a  dozen  such  bills  which 
could  be  acted  upon  in  our  committee, 
which  we  have  pushed  aside  for  the  last 
7  years,  for  commemorative  coins. 
Such  coins  became  a  real  racket  in  the 
past,  and  we  have  the  back  hearings  and 
information  to  show  It.  Many  of  these 
commemorative  coins  were  returned  to 
the  Treasury  to  be  melted  in  order  to 
make  them  scarcer  and  worth  far  more 
in  the  coin  market  for  those  who  had 
control  over  a  substantial  supply  of  them. 

STATUS  OF  $J    COIN   LEGISLATION 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  widespread  in- 
terest among  the  Members  of  the  House 
in  the  status  of  legislation  which  would 
authorize  the  minting  of  a  new  $1  coin — 
one  which  both  the  House  and  Senate 
have  said  should  bear  the  likeness  of 
the  late  President  Eisenhower.  In  view 
of  the  many,  many  calls  from  Members' 
offices  to  my  subcommittee,  which  has 
Jurisdiction  in  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  over  coinage  legisla- 
tion, asking  about  the  plans  for  minting 
such  a  coin.  I  think  It  would  be  appropri- 
ate for  for  me.  at  this  time,  during  con- 
sideration Qf  the  appropriation  bill  which 
contains  funds  for  the  Bureau  of  the 
Mint,  to  explain  the  legislative  situation 
on  the  proposed  Eisenhower  coin. 

Both  the  House  and  Senate  have 
passed  legislation  which  contains  author- 
ity for  minting  at  $1  coin  of  cupro-nlckel 
composition — similar  to  the  present 
quarter  and  dime — for  general  circula- 
tion. Senate  Joint  Resolution  158  as 
passed  by  both  Houses  also  provides  au- 
thority for  eliminating  silver  from  the 
half  dollar  and  minting  a  cupro-nlckel 
half  dollar  Instead  of  the  present  40  per- 
cent silver  coin.  Both  versions  of  the 
bill  also  provide  authority  for  the  sale  to 
the  public,  at  rare  coin  market  values,  of 
the  nearly  3  million  Carson  City  silver 
dollars  still  In  the  Treasury's  vaults. 

These  provisions  of  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 158  would  all  carry  out  recom- 
mendations made  late  in  1968  under  the 
Johnson  administration  and  in  May  1969 
under  the  Nixon  admlnlstratlcm  by  the 
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Joint  Commission  on  the  Coinage,  which 
was  established  by  the  Coinage  Act  of 
1965  to  advise  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent on  matters  involving  coinage,  the 
use  of  silver  in  our  coins,  and  the  appro- 
priate means  for  terminating  Crovem- 
ment  dominance  of  the  silver  price  situ- 
ation. 

However,  the  legislation  is  being  held 
up  at  the  present  time — as  it  has  been 
since  last  October— by  the  Insistence  of 
the  other  body  that  a  certain  number  of 
the  Eisenhower  $1  coins  be  made  of  40 
percent  silver  composition.  In  October, 
the  Senate  insisted  there  be  300  million 
such  silver  coins  minted.  On  March  19  it 
amended  the  bill  to  authorize  150  million 
such  coins.  The  latter  figure  was  said  in 
the  Senate  to  represent  some  sort  of  com- 
promise agreement  between  House  and 
Senate  "leaders"  on  this  legislation. 

JOINT   COMMISSION    ON    COINAGK    TO    MEET 
MAT    13 

This  purported  agreement — insofar  as 
it  was  said  to  refiect  a  compromise  of 
House  and  Senate  leaders  on  the  legis- 
lation— came  as  a  great  surprise  to  those 
of  us  on  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  who  have  legislative  responsi- 
bility on  the  House  side  for  the  coinage 
bill.  We  never  joined  in  any  such  agree- 
ment. We  were  particularly  surprised  to 
hear  that  the  Treasury  Department  had 
apparently  accepted  this  proposal  as  a 
reasonable  one.  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  Treasury,  during  both  the  Johnson 
and  Nixon  administrations,  had  endorsed 
completely  the  recommendation  of  the 
Joint  Commission  on  the  Coinage  to  end 
the  use  of  silver  in  our  coins. 

Chairman  Wright  Patman,  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, wrote  to  Secretary  of  the  Treasiuy 
Kennedy  last  month  protesting  the 
Treasury's  sudden  change  of  position  on 
this  issue  of  using  silver  in  our  coinage, 
and  asking  how  the  new  position  of  the 
Treasury  could  be  justified  as  one  carry- 
ing out  "the  recommendations  of  the 
Joint  Commission  on  the  Coinage,"  whlc^| 
Is  what  Senate  Joint  Resolution  158  as 
passed  by  the  House  on  October  15«ls 
supposed  to  do. 

In  response  to  Chairman  Patman 's 
letter,  Secretary  Kennedy  apologized  for 
not  having  consulted  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee on  its  revised  position,  and  also 
said  he  would  reconvene  the  Joint  Com- 
mission on  the  Coinage  to  review  the 
whole  matter.  I  am  now  informed  that 
this  meeting  of  the  Joint  Commission 
has  been  set  for  a  month  from  today. 
May  15.  Hence  it  does  not  appear  likely 
that  the  coinage  bill  will  come  before 
the  House  for  further  consideration  until 
after  that  date. 

I  mention  this  today  because  I  know 
that  many  of  the  Members  are  receiving 
Inquiries  from  constituents  asking  when 
they  can  apply — or  how  they  should  ap- 
ply—to purchase  the  commemorative  $1 
silver  dollars  provided  for  in  the  Senate's 
March  19  amendments  to  the  House- 
passed  version  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 158.  No  silver  dollars  will  be,  or 
can  be,  minted  until  agreement  is  reached 
cxvi 711— Part  9 


on  Senate  Joint  Resolution  158.  and  that, 
as  I  said,  is  at  least  a  month  away. 

PROPOSED    USE    OF    STOCKPILE    SILVER    FOR 
COMMEMORATIVE    COINS 

We  on  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee are  very  concerned  over  the  fact 
that  part  of  the  deal  for  minting  a  40 
percent  silver  dollar  in  large  volume  in- 
volves the  use  of  about  25  million  oimces 
of  silver  from  the  defense  stockpile.  The 
stockpile,  by  direction  of  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  and  of  Con- 
gress, contains  165,000.000  fine  troy 
ounces  of  silver.  This  amoimt  was  set 
aside  in  1967  In  the  legislation  we  passed 
terminating  by  June  24.  1968,  the  re- 
demption of  silver  certificates  for  silver 
bullion. 

Apparently,  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Preparedness  now  feels  that  the  objec- 
tive It  asked  us  to  set  in  1967  is  higher 
than  necessary  for  defense  purposes.  So 
far  as  I  know,  the  Banking  Committee 
has  received  no  dociunentation  of  that 
fact,  and  I  think  we  would  want  to  have 
such  documentation  before  proceeding 
to  rob  the  stockpile  for  the  purpose  of 
turning  out  150,000.000  dollar  coins  which 
will  never  circulate — collector  coins. 

I  am  surprised  that  same  people  think 
it  would  be  demeaning  in  some  way  to 
the  memory  of  the  late  President  Eisen- 
hower to  place  his  likeness  on  a  cupro- 
nlckel  coin.  We  had  that  argument  here 
in  the  House  on  October  15  when  we  acted 
on  the  coinage  legislation  and  voted  to 
eliminate  all  silver  from  our  coinage.  As 
was  pointed  out  then,  it  is  not  considered 
demeaning  to  Geci^ge  Washington  to 
have  his  likeness  on  a  cupro-nlckel  coin, 
or  to  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  Nor  does 
anyone  feel  it  is  demetining  to  Abraham 
Lincobi  to  appear  on  the  lowly  penny,  or 
Jefferson  on  the  nickel  coin. 

An  amendment  of  mine  on  October  15 
to  permit  the  Treasury  to  make  proof 
sets  of  materials  different  from  those 
used  in  the  regular  circulating  coins  wsis 
eliminated  in  the  Senate  version  of  the 
bill  passed  on  March  19.  Instead,  it  Is 
proposed  by  the  Senate  to  make  20,000.- 
000  proof  $1  coins  of  40  percent  silver, 
but  all  of  the  other  coins  sold  in  proof 
form  would  have  to  be  of  the  same  mate- 
rial as  the  circulating  coins. 

Another  House  provision  dropped  from 
the  Senate-passed  version  of  the  bill 
called  for  a  design  on  the  reverse  side  of 
the  $1  coin  symbolic  of  the  Apollo  11 
E^agle  landing  on  the  moon. 

The  Implication  in  the  Senate  debate 
was  that  Senators  preferred  the  symbolic 
eagle  of  peace  which  appeared  on  the 
silver  dollars  minted  in  the  1920's  and 
early  1930's. 

sPKruukTivE  Acnvmr  in  silver  futukbs 
In  any  event,  Mr.  Chairman,  imtii  the 
Joint  Commission  on  the  Coinage  has  re- 
viewed the  Treasury's  position  on  the  ac- 
tions on  this  legislation  taken  by  the 
Senate  on  March  19,  no  action  can  be 
expected  on  this  side  of  the  Capitol  on 
the  coinage  bill.  I  would  like  to  see  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
hold  further  hearings  on  it.  particularly 
on  the  proposal  In  the  Senate  versicai  to 


reduce  the  silver  stockpile  objective  by 
25,000,000  oimces.  This  is  much  too  Im- 
portant a  matter  to  be  casually  disposed 
of  as  part  of  some  deal  or  arrangement 
to  satisfy  the  desire  of  some  Members  of 
both  Houses  to  continue  using  silver  in 
large  amounts  in  our  coinage. 

There  are  many  ways  to  honor  the  late^ 
President  Eisenhower — including  pur- 
chase of  the  Eisenhower  Presidential 
medal  sold  by  the  mint  for  $3  each.  And 
I  certainly  think  a  $1  coin  bearing  his 
likeness  would  be  neither  despised  nor 
demeaning. 

Unfortunately,  much  of  the  contro- 
versy over  the  use  of  silver  in  coinage 
seems  to  arise  out  of  concern  by  specu- 
lators In  the  silver  futures  market  over 
which  way  the  highly  volatile  silver  fu- 
tures market  will  jump.  That  should  be 
the  least  of  our  concerns  in  the  Congress. 
Most  experts  predict  that  once  the 
Government  stops  selling  silver  at  weekly 
auctions  of  1,500,000  ounces  per  week, 
probably  some  time  in  October,  the  price 
will  soar. 

If  that  Is  Indeed  the  probable  outcome 
of  Government  withdrawal  from  its 
role  as  the  major  supplier  of  silver,  then 
It  seems  to  me  we  should  now  take  all 
of  our  remaining  silver  in  the  Treasury 
and  immediately  put  it  in  the  stockpile 
for  future  defense  and  defense-related 
industrial  needs.  Otherwise,  we  may  soon 
reach  the  point  where  the  silver  we  have 
been  selling  for  about  $1.89  per  ounce 
may  have  to  be  repurchased  by  the  Gov- 
ernment— directly  or  in  the  purchase  of 
defense  equipment — at  a  much  higher 
price. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  s^eld? 

Mr.  STEED.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  ^orida. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreci- 
ate very  much  the  gentleman  from  C*la- 
homa  jrielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  (Mr.  Peppkr),  has 
been  unavoidably  detained  in  his  dis- 
trict today,  and  he  is  unable  to  be  on  the 
floor,  so  he  asked  me  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  Members  to  the  item  in  the  Post 
Office  appropriation  representing  Miami 
and  particularly  the  building  of  a  new 
complex  west  of  22d  Avenue  to  take  the 
place  of  the  facilities  now  constituting 
the  Biscayne  annex  east  of  22d  Avenue. 
Postal  employees  now  employed  at  the 
Biscayne  annex  have  advised  Represent- 
ative Pepper  that  they  would  prefer  to 
continue  to  work  in  the  immediate  area 
of  the  Biscayne  annex  rather  than  to 
move  to  a  new  complex,  and  that  they 
think  that  space  will  be  available  for  ad- 
ditions to  and  the  enlargement  of  the 
Biscajme  annex  which  will  provide  ade- 
quate facilities  for  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment without  the  necessity  of  build- 
ing a  con>pletely  new  complex  of  facili- 
ties west  of  22d  Avenue. 

Representative  Pepper  wishes  me  to 
ask  you  whether  you  have  had  any  com- 
munication from  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment about  this  matter  and  whether  as 
the  item  now  appears  in  the  bill,  it  should 
be  approved  into  law;  and  would  it  be 
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possible  if  the  Post  Office  Department 
thought  that  desirable  under  the  item 
now  in  the  bill,  to  add  to  and  enlarge ' 
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has  brought  in  some  information  that 
will  furnish  the  solution  we  need  and  do 

it  at  a  considerable  saving  of  money. 

\XIo  fo*1   that-  cinpp  t.hii  Is  thp  nrnprftm 
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apartments,  throughout  that  whole  area 
in  addition  to  these  brownstone  houses 
on  the  streets  along  the  west  side;  It  Is 
a  good  neighborhood.  It  is  one  of  the 


They  go  from  29th  to  32d.  Here  you  have 
the  general  post  office  only  three  blocks 
north  of  it.  Where  is  the  sense  of  that? 
Where  is  the  logic  In  spending  the  tre- 


you  will  appreciate  just  how  strong  my 
feelings  and  those  of  the  community  are 
on  this  issue. 
Now,  what  are  we  going  to  do?  We 
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possible  if  the  Post  Officer  Department 
thought  that  desirable  under  the  item 
now  in  the  bill,  to  add  to  and  enlarge*" 
the  present  BLscayne  annex  facilities 
without  the  necessity  of  building  a  new 
complex  west  of  22d  Avenue. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  answer 
the  .  gentleman's  question,  I  have  dis- 
cussed this  matter  in  some, detail  with 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Pep- 
per v.  We  have  disctissed  it  with  the  De- 
partment. We  have  a  letter  from  the 
Department,  which  I  will  make  a  part 
of  the  Record,  in  which  the  material 
brought  to  us  by  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Pepper)  has  been  placed 
for  consideration,  and  they  have  with- 
held action  on  this  until  llre^ew  review 
could  be  made.  Following  Is;  the  letter 
the  committee  received  from  the  Depart- 
ment: 

Post  Omct  Dspaitment. 
Washington.  DC.  April  8,  li70. 
Hon.  Tom  Stked. 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on ^ivart men ts 
of  Treasury  and  Post  OffiO^and  Execu- 
tive Office  Appropriations,  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives,  Washington.  D.C. 

Deab  Craiuiak  Stkxo:  I  would  like  to  ex- 
pand upon  my  testimony  given  before  your 
Subcommittee  concerning  the  needs  ol  the 
Post  Office  Department  for  a  new  postal  fa- 
cility In  Miami.  Florida.  j 

Our  principal  mall  handling  facility  'for 
the  last  30  years  has  been  a  leased  facility 
built  In  1953  known  as  the  Blscayne  Annex 
which  Is  co-located  with  our  Vehicle  Main- 
tenance Facility. 

It  ts  well  known  that  the  southern  part 
of  Florida  has  had  a  much  larger  percent- 
age growth  than  the  majority  of  the  coun- 
^  try  and  accordingly  our  postal  requirements 
have  been  outdated  for  several  years.  *rhe  De- 
partment. In  analyzing  how  to  solve  these 
needs,  gave  consideration  to  the  expansion 
of  Its  principal  facility,  the  Blscayne  Annex: 
seeking  comparable  leased  space:  and  the 
construction  of  a  new  postal  Public  Build- 
ing. It  was  our  conclusion  based  on  the  in- 
formation available  to  us  sometime  ago  that 
the  most  economical  solution  for  the  Oov- 
emment  was  to  propose  erecting  a  new  Postal  . 
Public  Building  located  In  the  same  general 
area  as  our  Blscayne  Annex  facility. 

Since  that  time,  however,  the  present 
owner  of  the  Blscayne  Annex  has  asked  that 
we  permit  him  time  to  consider  whether 
It  would  be  economically  possible  and  prac- 
ticable for  him  to  expand  the  present  build- 
ing to  satisfy  our  needs.  Accordingly  at  his 
request  and  the  request  of  Congressman 
Claude  Pepper,  we  have  granted  o\ir  lessor 
approximately  two  additional  weeks  for  him 
to  submit  his  proposal.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  we  could  then  compare  the  economics 
and  determine  which  method  is  in  the  best 
Interest  of  the  Ooveriunent. 

All  parties  agree  that  some  Improvement 
In  the  mail  handling  for  Miami.  Florida, 
must  be  programmed  without  further  de- 
lay. Hopefully,  therefore,  your  Committee 
will  retain  In  our  budget  the  amount  of 
money  we  recommended  in  case  our  deci- 
sion is  to  proceed  with  construction  ol  a 
Poctal  PubUc  BuUding. 
Sincerely, 

HzmTliCHNX, 

Asiistant  Postmaster  General. 

So  ai^parently  everybody  concerned  i& 
satisfied,  at  this  stage  and  time,  that  this 
Is  the  best  procedure,  because  not  only 
do  they  need  additional  facilities  in  this 
very  rapidly  growing  area  but  also  it  Is 
very  likely  the  gentleman  from  Florida 


has  brought  In  some  information  that 
will  furnish  the  solution  we  need  and  do 
it  at  a  considerable  saving  of  money. 

We  feel  that  since  this  is  the  program 
we  must  go  ahead  with  making  the  funds 
available,  because  hopefully  within  the 
not  too  distant  future  a  decision  can  be 
worked  out  for  this  area.  If  we  did  not 
have  the  funds  in  the  bill  at  this  time 
it  would  mean  another  year  of  delay  be- 
fore any  action  could  be  started  toward 
getting  the  work  done. 

I  must  say  I  believe  we  have  done 
everything  that  could  be  done  and  that 
the  Department  is  cooperating  very 
closely  in  this  matter.  I  am  sure  a  happy 
solution  will  be  worked  out. 

I  am  very  grateful  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  for  having  given  us  the 
benefit  of  his  on-the-scene  information 
about  the  problem,  and  I  am  sure  the 
Department  reacts  in  the  same  way. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Let  me  personally  thank 
the  gentleman,  and,  on  behalf  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  (Mr.  Pepper)  ex- 
press his  gratitude. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEED.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  On  behalf  of  our  col- 
league (Mr.  Farbstein)  who  is  presently 
conducting  hearings  in  New  York.  I 
should  like  to  ask  whether  there  are  tmy 
specifically  earmarked  funds  in  this  bill 
for  the  expansion  of  the  Morgan  Station 
Post  Office  facilities,  located  between 
Ninth  and  10th  Avenues  on  the  West 
Side  between  28th  and  29th  Streets  in 
Manhattan? 

Mr.  STEED.  To  answer  that  question, 
no.  there  are  no  funds  for  that  specific 
purpose. 

I  believe  it  would  be  fair  to  say  that 
a  study  involving  the  whole  New  York 
area  is  being  made  by  an  independent 
agency.  When  our  colleague  (Mr.  Parb- 
sTEiH)  came  to  us.  he  presented  some 
very  valuable  information.  We  were  able 
to  get  the  Department  to  accept  that 
infohnation.  I  have  a  letter  which  I  will 
be  happy  to  make  a  part  of  the  record 
dealing  with  the  subject. 

It  seems  to  me  there  is  a  very  strong 
likelihood  that  the  position  the  gentle- 
man takes  about  this  particular  site  not 
only  is  a  «ise  one  but  also  will  end  up 
saving  a  considerable  amount  of  money 
in  the  construction  phase  of  meeting  the 
needs  in  New  York  City  and  also  over  the 
long-haul  operation  will  make  an  even 
greater  contribution  to  efficiency  and  re- 
duced cost. 

I  believe  the  fact  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Farbstein)  brought 
this  information  to  us  in  such  a  timely 
manner  as  he  did  is  a  great  credit  to  him. 
We  appreciate  it  and  are  grateful  to  him. 
Following  is  the  letter  the  committee 
received  from  the  Department: 

Pocrr  OincE  DcpArrMZNT, 
Washington,  D.C.  April  8.  1970. 
Hon.  Tom  Steed, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Departments  of 
Treasury  and  Post  Office  and  Executive 
Office  Appropriations,  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, Washington,  D.C. 

Deas  Chaixman  Steed:  I  would  like  to  ex- 
pand upon  my  testimony  given  before  your 


Subcommittee  bringing  you  up  to  date  in 
connection  with  our  analysis  on  how  to  solve 
the  preferential  mall  himdllng  requirements 
for  the  west  side  of  New  York  City. 

At  the  present  time  our  studies  have  not 
been  completed  and  have  not  been  reviewed 
by  the  Postmaster  General.  These  studies 
basically  consist  pf  comparing  the  economics 
of  alterations  and  modernization  of  the  ex- 
isting General  Post  Office  and  the  Morgan 
Station  Post  Office  Building  in  Manhattan 
versus  constructing  a  new  and  modern  pref- 
erential mail  handling  facility  located  along 
the  Hudson  River  on  abandoned  piers.  There 
are  attractive  features  to  either  alternative 
and  therefore  more  study  has  been  required 
than  originally  contemplated  at  the  time 
of  my  testimony  in  February. 

One  of  the  most  pressing  problems  how- 
ever, is  the  need  to  Improve  the  efficiency  ol 
handling  preferential  mall  in  the  Manhattan 
area.  We  are  therefore  making  detailed  anal- 
yses comparing  the  time  and  cost  to  alter 
and  modernize  our  existing  facilities  versus 
that  of  repairing  the  piers  and  constructing 
a  new  facility. 

In  making  these  studies  we  are  giving  the 
highest  consideration  to  the  requests  of  Con- 
gressQian  Farbstein  and  Mayor  Lindsay  con- 
cerning the  possibility  of  turning  over  some 
of  the  Government-owned  property  in  this 
general  area  to  New  York  City.  We  recognize 
the  desire  of  New  York  City  for  additional 
low-cost  housing  and  have  been  made  aware 
of  this  pressing  concern.  However,  it  should 
be  pointed  out  that  if  any  surplus  property 
does  result  from  our  study,  the  existing  pro- 
cedures require  that  the  General  Services 
Administration  conduct  a  canvass  of  other 
Government  Departments  to  determine 
whether  they  have  a  need  for  surplus  prop- 
erty before  other  disposition  is  authorized. 

Unfortunately,  these  studies  have  taken 
longer  than  was  thought  at  the  time  of  my 
testimony.  However.  It  is  expected  that  they 
will  be  completed  and  our  decision  will  be 
forthcoming  by  the  end  of  this  month. 
Sincerely, 

HXNHT  LeHNE, 

Assistant  Postmaster  General. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  I  thaiik  the  gentle- 
man very  much.  X 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  vMr.  Chairman.  I 
appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear  in 
opposition  to  the  appropriation  of  any 
funds  for  the  expansion  of  the  Morgan 
Station  Post  Office  in  New  York  City  to 
Include  a  preferential  mall  facility. 

The  Morgan  Station  Post  Office  is  lo- 
cated in  the  Chelsea  section  In  New  York 
City  in  the  Borough  of  Manhattan.  It 
is  an  economically,  racially  and  reli- 
giously Integrated  residential  neighbor- 
hood located  In  my  congressional  district. 

Chelsea  is  one  of  the  oldest  neighbor- 
hoods in  Manhattan.  It  is  on  the  west 
side  around  23d,  24th,  25th  Street,  and 
so  on  along  the  Hudson  River.  Brown- 
stone  houses  are  found  throughout  the 
area.  It's  a  fine  neighborhood,  a  stream- 
lined neighborhood.  In  addition,  there  is 
now  an  area  from  23d  to  28th  Streets 
between  8th  and  9th  Avenues,  a  good 
complex  of  cooperatives  that  were  put 
up  by  the  International  Ladies  Garment 
Workers'  Union.  There  are  also  several 
thousand  families  along  the  west  side 
of  the  Hudson  River  between  9th  and 
10th  Avenues  from  14th  Street  all  the 
way  up  to  almost  40th  Street. 

There  is  new  low -cost  housing,  con- 
structed by  the  city  all  the  way  down 
to  20th  Street.  There  are  high  rise  de- 
velopments,   low-    and    middle-income 
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apartments,  throughout  that  whole  area 
in  addition  to  these  brownstone  houses 
on  the  streets  along  the  west  side;  It  Is 
a  good  neighborhood.  It  Is  one  of  the 
finest  neighborhoods  In  the  city,  really. 

MORGAN   STATION    POST  OTFICB 

The  residents  of  the  neighborhood  are 
vehemently  opposed  to  the  Morgan  Sta- 
tion site  for  an  expanded  postal  facility 
or  for  any  purpose  other  than  for  low- 
and  moderate -income  housing. 

The  1962  decision  by  the  Post  Office 
Department  to  expand  the  Morgan  Sta- 
tion Post  Office  has  been  a  major  con- 
tributor to  the  housing  shortage  in  the 
commimity  by  displacing  over  300  fam- 
ilies without  making  any  provision  for 
the  construction  of  comparable  housing 
within  the  Chelsea  area.  That  same  de- 
cision has  also  hurt  the  surrounding 
commimity  by  destroying  many  badly 
needed  neighborhood  facilities  located 
on  the  site  that  has  been  leveled,  in- 
cluding the  area's  only  community  recre- 
ation center. 

As  severe  as  has  been  the  impact  of 
the  destruction  of  300  housing  units  lo- 
cated on  the  site,  it  doesn't  begin  to  com- 
pare with  the  impact  that  the  construc- 
tion of  a  preferential  mail  facility  on 
the  site  would  have  on  the  community. 

It  would  serve  as  a  serious  hazard  to 
the  residential  character  of  the  commu- 
nity by  increasing  industrial  traffic  and 
would  threaten  the  safety  of  the  children 
occupying  housing  surrounding  the  site, 
.attending  nearby  schools,  churches  and 
settlement  houses,  utilizing  the  Chelsea 
Park  or  availing  themselves  of  the  health 
and  hospital  facilities  in  the  community. 

The  Morgan  site  is  surrounded  on 
three  sides  by  residential  housing.  The 
traffic  hazards  in  the  Chelsea  community 
are  immense  today,  even  without  the  fa- 
cility. Every  year,  the  community  suffers 
some  tragedy  as  children  are  killed  or 
injured  in  traffic. 

Last  year  a  Puerto  Rican  boy,  Julio 
Blaz,  was  killed  as  he  attempted  to  cross 
the  street.  Construction  of  the  facility 
would  serve  to  bring  more  trucks  and 
traffic  into  the  neighborhood  and  worsen 
the  situation. 

Postmaster  Blount  has  informed  me 
his  Department  is  now  considering  an 
alternative  for  the  preferential  mall  fa- 
cility on  the  general  post  office  site.  It 
seems  to  me  that  it  makes  sense  to  con- 
sider the  impact  of  the  facility  on  the 
surrounding  neighborhood,  especially 
when  a  second  site  is  available. 

Presently,  the  general  post  office,^  I 
don't  know  whether  you  have  been 'in 
that  area  or  not,  Mr.  Chairman.  Is  lo- 
cated on  8th  Avenue  between  32d  and 
33d  Streets,  and  runs  through  to  9th  Av- 
enue. It  occupies  a  tremendous  area. 
Also,  Perm  Central  runs  right  through, 
right  under  It. 

So  It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  logi- 
cal thing  to  do  would  be  to  build  up  this 
facility.  The  Post  Office  Department  Is 
con3ldering  either  abandoning  this  gen- 
eral post  office  or  renovating  and  build- 
ing It  up  between  32d  and  33d.  This  pro- 
posed postal  facility  is  .proposed  between 
9th  and  10th,  between  28th  and  29th. 


They  go  from  29th  to  32d.  Here  you  have 
the  general  post  office  only  three  blocks 
north  of  it.  Where  Is  the  sense  of  that? 
Where  is  the  logic  in  spending  the  tre- 
mendous sums  pf  money  which  would  be 
involved  here? 

The  site  of  the  genertil  post  office 
makes  infinitely  more  sense  as  a  loca- 
tion for  the  facility.  The  general  post 
office  bomplex  Is  large  already  and  loca- 
tion ther^  would  put  the  new  facility  in 
close  proximity  to  the  services  provided 
by  the  existing  complex.  Then,  too,  the 
general  post  office  is  located  nearby  the 
Penn  Central  Railroad  Station,  which 
would  permit  transportation  of  mail  to 
and  from  tiie  railroad  only  a  few  feet 
away  and  even  permit  it  to  be  conveyed 
by  tunnel  to  keep  down  the  amoimt  of 
street  traffic  in  the  area. 

The  distance  from  the  railroad  station 
to  the  Morgan  site  Is  approximately  5 
blocks,  and  would  have  to  be  covered 
by  truck.  More  Important,  the  area  sur- 
roimding  the  general  post  office  is  com- 
mercial and  industrial,  so  nobody  is  go- 
ing to  be  hurt.  There  would  be  no  dis- 
ruption of  a  residential  community  and 
it  would  also  give  the  nearby  businesses 
Immediate  access  to  this  ftwjility. 

Now,  the  Post  Office  Department  has 
not  as  yet  made  up  its  mind,  so  far  as 
I  know,  as  to  which  of  the  two  sites  it 
will  choose;  but  I  would  request  the  sub- 
committee to  specifically  prohibit  the  use 
of  any  funds  being  made  available  in  the 
1971  bill  for -the  expansion  of  the  Morgan 
Station  Post  Office. 

The  site  would  be  ideal  for  low-  and 
moderate-income  housing  because  of  its 
location  near  schools,  parks,  and  health 
facilities  and  other  neighborhood  serv- 
ices. In  the  event  that  this  site  is  not 
utilized  by  the  Post  Office  Department 
fot  a  preferential  mail  facility,  it  would 
be  made  available  under  the  provisions 
of  section  414  of  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1969  of  the  city  of 
New  York  for  low-  and  moderate-income 
housing. 

This  Is  the  purpose  for  which  I  be- 
lieve the  site  should  be  utilized.  It  is 
also  the  purpose  for  which  the  residents 
of  the  community  would  like  to  see  It 
used. 

The  community  has  held  meetings  In 
opposition  to  the  site,  has  secured  over 
5,000  signatures  on  a  petition  Incorpo- 
rating the  Itmguage  of  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  519  introduced  by  me  to  con- 
vey the  site  to  the  city  for  low-  and  mod- 
erate-Income housing.  It  has  set  a  date 
for  mass  inarching  and  picketing  against 
the  site,  and  Insists  that  It  will  engage 
In  confrontation,  if  necessary,  to  prevent 
the  building  of  the  facility  in  the  area. 
I  regret  I  am  unable  to  fully  convey 
the  intensity  of  the  feeling  of  the  com- 
munity because  words  fail  me.  but  I  be- 
lieve It  Is  best  suggested  by  the  action 
of  the  parents  of  the  community  follow- 
ing the  death  of  Julio  Biaz.  They  took  it 
upon  themselves  to  construct  a  wall  in 
the  middle  of  the  street  to  stop  traffic. 
They  were  more  concerned  with  pro- 
tecting their  children's  lives  than 
whether  or  not  they  went  to  Jail.  I  hope 


you  will  appreciate  just  how  strong  my 
feelings  and  those  of  the  community  are 
on  this  issue. 

Now.  what  are  we  going  to  do?  We 
are~golng  to  drop  a  time  bomb  right  in 
the  center  of  the  complexes  of  houses. 
This  would  be  the  most  difficult  thing 
for  any  community  to  envision.  I  can 
say  this  to  you — the  people  in  the  neigh- 
borhood are  desperate.  They  simply  will 
not  permit  the  building  of  any  postal 
facility  in  that  area  bed&use  of  the  dan- 
ger to  their  children. 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Speaker  of 
the  House. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  McCor- 
mack  was  allowed  to  speak  out  of  order.) 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  at 
the  outset  I  want  to  congratulate  the 
Committee  oh  Appropriations  for  the 
speedy  work  undertaken  by  the  various 
subcommittees  and  the  full  committee  in 
reporting  out  three  appropriation  bills, 
two  of  which  will  be  brought  up  today 
and  one  tomorrow.  This  augurs  very  well 
for  quick  and  early  action  In  connection 
with  appropriation  bills  during  this  ses- 
sion of  the  Congress. 

I  want  to  pay  my  respects  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Steed)  for  bringing  up  the  first  appro- 
priation bill  for  this  session  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

The  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Steed)  as  we  all  know,  is  one  of  the  out- 
standing Members  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  There  is  no  more  dedi- 
cated Member  than  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  in  the  performance  of  his  pub- 
lic duties,  and  he  reflects  great  credit  on 
the  people  of  his  district,  the  State  of 
Oklahoma,  and  the  people  of  our  great 
ooimtry. 

In  congratulating  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma,  I  also  extend  my  congratula- 
tions to  the  other  members  of  his  sub- 
committee, both  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans. 

25TH   ANNrVERSABT   OF   THE   DEATH    0» 
PSANKUN   D.   BOOSEVELT 

Mr.  Chairman,  yesterday  was  the  25th 
anniversary  of  the  death  of  our  late  be- 
loved friend  and  President,  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt.  It  is  well  that  we  pause 
for  a  few  moments  today  to  pay  tribute 
to  this  notable  American  and  to  honor 
this  outstanding  statesman,  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  was  one  of  the  great  Presidents 
of  our  entire  history.  In  my  opinion,  his- 
torians of  tomorrow  will  appraise  his  ad- 
ministrations In  such  a  manner  that  he  ^ 
will  go  down  in  history  as  one  of  the  out- 
standing statesmen  of  all  time. 

It  was  my  pleasure  to  be  very  close  to 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt — a  friendship  and 
a  closeness  I  value  very  much.  On  April 
12, 1945,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  died.  Yes- 
terday, while  the  House  was  not  in  ses- 
sion, was  the  25th  anniversary  of  his 
death.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  gave  able 
and  courageous  leadership  to  our  coun- 
try during  the  depths  of  the  depression 
that  broi«ht  back  to  our  people  In  those 
days  hope  and  oonfidence.  He  also  gave 
leadership  to  the  country  during  the 
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years  that  Hitler  came  across  the  hori- 
zon.^ doing  so  under  great  difficulty  and 
oftentimes  with  great  misunderstanding. 


to  the  needs  of  the  public  they  are  sup- 
posed to  serve. 
If  I  have — or  am  to  have — something 

ii\  nlcn  r>r«ntrih!if.«»  tn  thrLua  snmp  *>nris    if. 


pand  its  compliance — or  auditing — 
forces  and  capabilities.  We  are  told  that 
the  rows  upon  rows  of  new  IRS  com- 

niitprs    ran    rhprlc    tAxnnvpr    arithmetic. 
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other  taxpayers,  last  year's  Act  may  have 
brought  at  least  temporary,  additional 
complications  in  the  reporting  process — 
adding,  on  at  least  a  short-term  basis,  to 


Subsequently — as  you  all  know — the 
Kappel  Commission  on  Postal  Reorga- 
nization was  created  to  review  the  fail- 
ings of  the  system  In  that  and  all  other 


It  is  the  prospect  of  such  a  deficit-^ 
though  the  statutory  "postal  deficit" 
would  be  about  $900  million  less  than 
that  under  present  procedures — ^that  is  of 
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years  that  Hitler  came  across  the  hori- 
zon,^ doiiig  so  imder  great  di£Qculty  and 
oftentimes  with  great  misunderstanding. 
Franklin  D:  Roosevelt  saw  the  dangers  of 
appeasement.  He  saw  that  appeasement 
during  the  1930's  when  Hitler  was  around 
was  in  fact  the  road  to  war.  President 
Roosevelt  did  everything  he  could  to  pre- 
pare America  In  case  of  attack.  He  did 
everything  he  possibly  could  in  case  of 
nA:essity  to  have  our  country  prepared 
and  did  so  imder  great  difficulties  and 
with  tremendous  opposition. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  purpose  in  taking 
the  floor  today  is  to  make  these  few  re- 
marks in  relation  to  our  late  beloved 
President  and  to  keep  alive  his  memory 
and  the  fact  that  this  one  man.  by  his 
leadership,  his  deeds,  his  actions,  and 
thoughts,  gave  to  America  the  outstand- 
ing leadership  necessary'  on  a  domestic 
level  during  the  darlp  days  of  the  depres- 
sion, smd  also  gave  to  our  country  out- 
standing leadership  in  trying  to  prepare 
our  country  In  case  of  any  emergency 
that  might  arise  during  the  1930's.  He 
gave  outstanding  leadership  during 
World  War  n  up  to  the  time  of  his  death. 
It  is  proper  we  pause  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

iClr.  STEHD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROBISON.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
asked  the  gentleman  to  yield  to  me  so 
that  I  can  call  oiir  coUeagues'  attention 
to  the  fact  that  our  good  friend  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Robison)  is  appearing 
today  for  the  first  time  in  his  new  role 
as  the  ranking  minority  *nembter  of  our 
subcommittee.  I  am  happy  for  his  co- 
operation and  hard  work  and  help.  I 
wanted  to  take  this  opportimity  publicly 
to  tell  him  how  much  I  appreciate  the 
find  work  he  has  done  for  our  subcom- 
mittee this  year. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ap- 
preciate the  chairman's  kind  remarks 
and  in  just  a  moment  I  shall  reciprocate. 
Mr.  Chaiiman,  this  is  my  first  year  of 
service  as  ranking  minority  member  on 
this  subcommittee,  though  sixth  year  of 
servidt  on  it  overall.  ^ 

During  all  this  time,  it  has  been  a  par- 
ticular pleasure  to  be  associated  in  this 
fashion  with  our  subcommittee  chair- 
man, the  distinguished  gentleman  fnnn 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Stekd),  and  our  former 
ranking  member — who,  I  am  pleased  to 
note,  still  retains  his  membership  on  the 
subcommittee — the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Contk)  . 

Both  of  these,  our  colleagues,  know 
the  subject  matter  that  comes  under  the 
purview  of  this  subcommittee  like  the 
proverbial  "book."  Each  of  them, 
throughout  their  years  of  service  on  this 
subcommittee,  have  made  substantial 
contributions  toward  making  the  Fed- 
eral departments,  bureaus  cmd  sigencies 
that  come  before  us  with  their  budgetary 
requests  more  efficient  in  their  opera- 
tions, more  careful  with  the  funds  finally 
allocated  to  them,  and  more  responsive 


to  the  needs  of  the  public  they  are  sup- 
posed to  serve. 

If  I  have — or  am  to  have — something 
to  also  contribute  to  those  same  ends,  it 
will' be  because  I  have  had,  in  these  two 
friends  and  associates,  the  best  and 
most  patient  of  all  possible  teachers,  and 
I  am  exceedingly  grateful  to  them  both. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  our  subcommittee 
chairman  has  pointed  out  in  his  typically 
thorough  fashion,  that  portion  of  the 
annual  Federal  budget  that  is  encom- 
passed by  the  needs  of  these  two  depart- 
ments— the  Treasury  and  Post  Office  De- 
partments— falls  within  that  category  of 
budgetary  requests  that  is  thought  of  as 
"uncontrollable"  or  "relatively  uncon- 
trollable.' 

This  is  because,  at  least  in  very  large 
measure,  both  are  service  agencies  hav- 
ing, themselves,  little  control  over  the 
volume  of  their  own  workload  which, 
since  it  constantly  rises,  either  requires 
additional  i>ersonnel  to  handle  the  same 
or  the  kinds  of  capital  Investment  in  new 
facilities  and  eqmpment  that  vi-ill  en- 
hance the  productivity  of  their  em- 
ployees. 

This  subcommittee,  in  carrying  out 
its  important  oversight  responsibility 
over  the  operations  of  these  two  depart- 
ments, has  attempted  to  provide  a 
proper  mix  of  these  two  methods  for 
meeting  the  demands  of  a  constantly  ex- 
panding workload. 

It  has.  in  past  years  as  in  this,  led  the 
way  in  insisting  ujwn  as  broad  an  appli- 
cation of  the  most  modem  automatic 
data  processing  techniques  as  seemed  ad- 
visable— and  the  resiilts  of  this  effort,  sis 
demonstrated  by  the  productivity  records 
of  such  as  the  Bureau  of  Accounts  and 
the  Bureau  of  the  Public  Debt,  both 
within  the  Treasury  Department,  have 
amply  demonstrated  the  wisdom  of  that 
investment. 

We  believe — though  with  some  disap- 
pointment over  the  slowness  with  which 
this  seems  to  become  fully  apparent — 
that  the  same  can  also  be  said  with  re- 
gard to  the  similar  but  larger  capital  In- 
vestment made  in  behalf  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service,  an  agency  whose  other 
demands  will  be  all  too  real  to  many  of 
us  during  these  next  several  days. 

Computers  and  the  like  are  mar- 
velous— if  occasionally  somewhat  fright- 
enings-devices. Their  efficiency  input 
into  such  IRS  tasks  as  revenue  account- 
ing and  processing  would  seem  to  be  near 
boundless.  And  I  think  we  can  well  begin 
to  look  forward  now  to  the  day  when 
many,  if  not  most,  of  the  Federal  income- 
tax  payers — and  surely  those  whose  sole 
income  is  from  wages  or  salaries,  interest 
or  dividends,  and  who  are  still  willing  to 
use  the  so-called  standard-deduction 
procedure  rather  than  itemize  their  de- 
ductions— can  forgo  the  annual  chore  of 
making  out  an  Income  tax  return,  ac- 
cepting instead  the  results  of  a  com- 
puterized billing  system  from  some  cen- 
tralized headquarters. 

Pending  that  millennium,  however,  I 
must  confess  to  some  personal  concern 
over  the  self-evident  tendency  on  the 
part  of  IRS  to  wish  to  constantly  ex- 


pand Its  compliance — or  auditing — 
forces  and  capabilities.  We  are  told  that 
the  rows  upon  rows  of  new  IRS  com- 
puters can  check  taxpayer  arithmetic, 
and  ascertain  by  comparison  with  infor- 
mational returns  whether  or  not  an  in- 
dividual taxpayer  has,  for  instance,  re- 
ported all  his  dividends.  But  we  are  also 
told  that  the  same  machines  carmot  do 
much  to  audit  a  :  eturn— that,  indeed,  by 
developing  leads  they  even  add  to  the 
normal  auditing  burden. 

Taxes  being  the  unhappy  burden  that 
they  are,  I  assume  there  will  always  be 
those  who  will  seek,  one  way  or  another, 
to  pay  less  than  they  should. 

It  Is,  therefore,  necessarily  of  concern 
both  to  this  subcommittee  smd  to  the 
Congress  to  be  told  that  there  has  been  a 
steady  decline,  in  recent  years,  in  the 
percent  of  returns  examined — or  audit- 
ed— by  iRS;  from  5.8  percent  in  1963,  to 
4.2  percent  in  1967.  on  down  to  3.18  per- 
cent in  1969  and  an  estimated  2.6  per- 
cent and  2.83  percent  for  1970  and  1971. 

To  put  this  a  different  way,  according 
to  a  recent  news  story  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  we  are  told : 

The  IRS  examined  one  Indlvldu*!  or  fi- 
duciary Income  return  In  35  (last  year), 
compared  with  1  In  39  the  previous  year  .  .  . 
(and)  In  corporate  returns  the  ratio  slipped 
from  1  In  10  to  1  m  10.5. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  American 
taxpayer  has  established,  over  the  years, 
a  remarkable  record  of  voluntary  com- 
pliance with  the  full  intent  and  bnmt  of 
our  Federal  tax  system,  1||^  slippage 
in  audit  percentages.  Mr.  Chairman,  im- 
doubtedly  need?  to  be  corrected  for  the 
honest  taxpayer  deserves  to  be— and 
must  be — protected  against  the  depreda- 
tions of  his  less  honest,  if  rare,  neighbor. 

As  Mr.  Steed  put  it  during  our  hear- 
ings, voluntary  compliance  with  our  tax 
law  rests  on  public  confidence  in  the  im- 
partiality of  enforcement  of  the  same, 
and  so  we  have  allowed  a  carefully  con- 
sidered 1,550  of  the  2,894  new,  average 
positions  requested  by  IRS  for  Its  com- 
pliance work,  it  being  our  further 
thought — in  view  of  the  fact  that  some 
41  percent  of  the  returns  audited  last 
year  resulted  in  no  change — that  a  more 
careful  selection  by  IRS  of  the  returns 
to  be  audited  should  work  to  the  advan- 
tage of  both  the  Government  and  the 
taxpayer. 

Before  leaving  this  subject,  however,  I 
wish  to  express  my  own  personal — and 
urgent — request  of  Commissioner  Throw- 
er, present  head  of  IRS.  that  he  make 
simplification  of  the  Federal  tax  returns, 
and  instructions,  insofar  as  this  can  be 
done  administratively,  a  primary  goal.  It 
is  true  that  the  Congress,  in  last  year's 
Tax  Reform  Act,  failed  to  provide  mucti\ 
in  the  way  of  legislative  simplification — 
unless  one  coimts  In  the  estimated  1.3 
million  returns  that.  In  future  tax  years, 
will  shift  from  an  itemized  to  a  standard- 
deduction  approach,  and  the  estimated 
5.6  million  returns  in  the  lower-income 
brackets  that  will  be  eliminated  alto- 
gether since  such  persons  will  be  relieved 
of  all  Federal  income-tax  obligations.  It 
Is  also  unfortunately  true  that,  for  many 
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other  taxpayers,  last  year's  Act  may  have 
brought  at  least  temporary,  additional 
complications  in  the  reporting  process — 
adding,  on  at  least  a  short-term  basis,  to 
IRS  own  workload. 

There  is  not  much  we  can  do  about 
that  fact,  for  now,  but — though  I  per- 
sonally, hold  no  brief  against  "H.  b  R. 
Block "  or  even  "Mr.  Whitehead"  of  that 
great  mail-order  chain  that  has  now 
gotten  into  the  tax-reporting  consultant 
business — I  do  aline  myself  wholeheart- 
edly with  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  Edwin  S.  Cohen,  who  recently 
said: 

I  worry  about  simplicity  (in  tax  reporting) 
not  for  the  thousands  who  can  afford  expert 
advice  on  complex  matters,  but  for  the  mil- 
lions who  cannot  and  should  not  be  required 
to  do  so. 

And,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  evidently  Is. 
somewhere  in  the  darker  recesses  of  the 
IRS  headquarters,  one  career  employee 
whose  Job  it  seems  to  be  to  make,  each 
year.  Just  enough  chtmge  in  the  report- 
ing procedures — Just  enough  chaif^e  in 
the  forms  themselves — to  throw  each  of 
us,  at  this  time  of  year,  into  at  least 
temporary  confusion,  and  all  for  no  ob- 
viously useful  purpose  except,  maybe, 
that  of  keeping  us  on  our  toes.  Some 
day — some  day — Mr.  Chairman — maybe 
we  can  find  that  fellow,  and  when  we  do, 
we  ought  to  have  his  head. 

In  any  event,  the  internal  manage- 
ment problems  of  the  Treasury  agencies 
are  as  nothing  when  comi}ared  to  those 
endured  by  the  Post  Office  Department. 

Someone  like  Tom  Steed  has  wrestled 
with  those  problems  for  a  frustratingly 
long  time.  In  concert  with  Mr.  Conte 
he  has  nursed  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment into  a  gradual  realization  of  the 
basic  fact  that  it  could  not  possibly  ever 
hope  to  cope  with  its  workload  unless, 
and  until,  it  began  to  apply  modem-day 
managerial  techniques  to  the  handling 
of  the  same,  and  begin  to  consider  a  cap- 
ital investment  in  long-needed  equip- 
ment and  facilities  to  the  depth  required, 
along  with  a  research  and  developmoit 
program  into  new  methods  for  handling 
the  mail,  to  save  our  so-called  "postal 
system" — around  which  words  I  have  de- 
liberately put  quotation  marks — ^from 
further  decay. 

I  was  present  in  our  subcommittee 
room,  back  in  February  of  1967,  when 
the  then  Postmaster  General,  Lawrence 
O'Brien,  came  before  us  and  told  us  that 
in  his  opinion  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment was  "in  a  race  with  catastrophe." 
That  phrase  of  his  subsequently  received 
a  good  deal  of  publicity,  as  It  deserved 
to  because  It  was  an  absolutely  correct 
sissessment  of  what  years  of  congres- 
sional and  executive  tieglect  of  the 
postal  system's  needs  had  produced. 

On  that  morning  of  February  27,  1967, 
Mr.  O'Brien,  Mr.  Conte,  and  I — and  I 
also  believe  Mr.  Steed— had  a  further 
colloquy  regarding  what  might  be  done, 
to  begin  with,  to  help  the  postal  system 
win  that  "race  with  catastrophe,"  and 
the  one  thing  we  agreed  ut>on  was  that  it 
was  time  to  get  the  "politics"  out  of  the 
aystem. 
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Subsequently — as  you  all  know — the 
Kappel  Commission  on  Postal  Reorga- 
nization was  created  to  review  the  fail- 
ings of  the  system  in  that  and  all  other 
regards  and,  in  my  judgment,  that  Com- 
mission's report  stands  out  as  one  of 
the  finest  pieces  of  work  that  any  such, 
study  group  has  ever  produced. 

The  postal'  service  has  now  had  its 
catastrophe — the  recent  strike  standing 
as  mute  evidence  of  one  of  the  Com- 
mission's findings,  after  taking  recogni- 
tion of  the  kind  of  postal-pay  increases 
we  have  periodically  enacted,  such  as 
the  one  we  may  take  final  action  on  to- 
day. That  finding  was: 

The  system  might  be  defensible,  at  least 
from  the  point  of  view  of  labor.  If  It  produced 
decent  working  conditions  and  a  satisfied 
work  force.  (But)  the  tragedy^ls  not  only 
the  frvistratlon  of  management  out  the  fail- 
ure of  the  system  to  satisfy  anyone. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  not  presume  to 
speak  for  every  member  of  this  subcom- 
mittee, but  I  believe  I  can  safely  say  that 
we  are  virtually  unanimous  in  our  strong 
conviction — based  on  the  years  of  experi- 
ence with  the  Post  Office  Department's 
troubles  that  our  senior  members  have 
had — that  those  troubles  will  only  be 
cured,  and  this  Nation  given  a  postal 
service  worthy  of  the  name,  through 
congressional  acceptance  of  the  kind  of 
postal  refonn  now  embodied  in  HJl.  4, 
which  bill  presently  awaits  our  consid- 
eration. 

Pending  that  sort  of  basic  change,  this 
subcommittee  can — like  the  Department 
itself — only  struggle  with  the  surface 
problems  and  needs  of  the  system. 

We  have  done  our  best  this  year,  as  in 
past  years,  to  hdp  the  Department  re- 
solve some  of  those  problems  despite  the 
constraints  put  upon  it  because  of  the 
fact  that  too  man:?  of  us  want  to  con- 
tinue to  "play  post  office" — and  we  have 
done  our  best  to  help  it  meet  its  more 
obvious  needs. 

However,  under  existing  circum- 
stances, the  budgetary  recommendations 
we  make  to  you  for  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment are,  more  or  less,  shots  in  the 
dark.  They  will  help  the  Department  get 
by  one  more  year,  hopefully,  though  ob- 
viously in  view  of  our  action  with  regard 
to  postal  pay  today  we  will  shortly  be 
asking  you  to  consider  a  supplemeatal 
request  by  the  Department  for  at  least 
another  $187  million  for  what  remains  of 
this  fiscal  year. 

Besides  which,  the  second  phase  of  the 
postal  pay  increase  agreement — ^wlth 
other  employee  benefits — as  worked  out 
between  the  Postmaster  General  and  the 
major  employee  organizations,  will  cost 
an  estimated  additional  $1.1  billion  in 
fiscal  1971,  the  fiscal  year  we  are  now 
considering. 

Inasmuch  as  the  net  operating  loss  of 
the  Department  is  already  estimated,  for 
fiscal  1971,  as  amounting  to  $1.4  billion — 
before  adjustments  for  public-service 
costs,  and  pay  or  rate  increases — ^we  now 
are  forced  to  contemplate  watching  that 
loss  rise  to  the  neighlsorhood  of  $2.5  bll- 
llc»i  unless  this  Ccmgress  takes  appro- 
priate action  to  adjust  the  postal  rate 
structure.. 


It  is  the  prospect  of  such  a  deficit-^ 
though  the  statutory  "postal  deficit" 
would  be  about  $900  million  less  than 
that  under  present  procedures — that  is  of 
such  concern  to  the  President.  That  pros- 
(>ect  h(is  to  be  of  equal  concern  to  you 
and  to  me,  too,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  behalf 
of  the  taxpayers  of  this  Nation,  for  it  is 
they  who,  after  we  have  tinkered  around 
as  we  will  with  public  service  costs  and 
the  like,  have  to  cover  that  operating 
loss.  > 

The  President,  quite  prob6bly,  may 
view  his  responsibilities  in  this  connec- 
tion in  a  different  light  than  do  we.  But,  , 
if  we  do  not  like — as  it  appears  we  do 
not — his  proposal  to  move  the  regular 
first-class  mail^rate  up  to  10  cents,  then  / 
it  is  our  responsibility  to  consider,  and 
to  enact  at  an  early  date,  some  other 
combination  of  upward  adjustments  in 
the  rate  structure. 

All  of  us  know  that  this  is  an  election 
year.  None  of  us  need  to  be  reminded  of 
that  but,  at  the  same  time,  none  of  us 
should  need  to  be  reminded  of  our  own 
duty  in  regeu'ds  to  fiscal  responsibility. 

I  happen  to  think  that  tms  whole  mat- 
ter of  public -service  costs  is  badly  in 
need  of  congressional  review.  But,  pend- 
ing that,  if  we  accept  such  costs  as  an 
approximate  credit  of  $900  million 
against  the  net  operating  loss  of  $2.5 
billion  we  may  sooh  be  contemplating, 
that  loss  would  be  reduced — on  paper — 
to  about  $1.6  billion.  Now,  I  am  no  ex- 
pert in  any  of  this,  but  I  understand 
that  an  increase  in  the  regular  first-class 
rate  to,  say  8  cents  and  something  like  a 
50-percent  increase  in  second-class  rates, 
plus  something  like  a  33  Va -percent  In- 
crease in  third-class  rates — though  I  am 
sure  we  will  have  arguments  aplenty 
about  all  of  this— ^would  produce  about 
$1.6  billion  more  in  postal  revenues,  and 
I  would  Imagine  that  such  a  package,  or 
something  Uke  it,  would  be  acceptable 
to  tlie  President. 

But  it  is  my  urgent  plea,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, to  the  members  of  the  legislative 
committee  whose  responsibility  all  this 
Is.  that  they  take  early  action  on  both 
this  controversial  question  and  the  long- 
er range  question  of  postal  reform,  for 
I  should  think  it  would  be  obvious  to  all 
of  us  that  this  Department  cannot  much 
longer  continue  down  the  same  dead-end 
road  on  which  we  have  kept  it. 

There  are  other  matters  covered  by 
this  bill,  or  referred  to  in  our  report,  to 
which  I  would  like  to  address  myself,  but 
I  have  already  taken  too  much  time  as 
it  is,  and  will  reserve  the  balance  there- 
of for  the  use  of  other  Members. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  shield? 

Mr.  ROBISON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  ^Hrglnla.  I  no- 
tice that  In  the  hearings  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama, and  various  others  raised  the  ques- 
tion atXMit  cost  ascertainment  and  sec- 
ond- and  third-class  postal  rates.  It 
would  seem  to  me  that  whatever  system 
of  cost  allocations  Is  arrived  at,  the  en- 
tire problem  of  second-  and  third-class 
mail,  and  particularly  third-class  mail. 
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has  reached  such  a  stage  In  this  coun- 
try that  it  is  more  than  a  question  of  how 
much  is  paid  to  deliver  this  mail.  It  is 


fellow  colleagues  on  their  diligence  In 
expediting  this  legislation.  I  also  com- 
mend the  dedicated  work  of  our  ^ubcom- 


or  to  take  up  that  spot  on  the  Transpor- 
tation Subcommittee. 

I  chose  the  latter,  but  I  will  long  re- 
member the  5  years  I  serv-ed  as  the  rank- 
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I  am  asking  for  It.  We  ^proprlated  «8,750.000 
In  a  supplemental  budget  recently  for  Cus- 
toms, mainly  for  narcotics.  And  I  am  not 
going  to  blow  the  taxpayers'  money  like  this 
without  knowing  where  it  U  going.  I  think 


It  is,  of  course,  our  view  that.  If  we  were 
going  to  conduct  any  investigations  over- 
seas In  the  narcotics  area,  It  would  be  neces- 
sary to  have  the  ability  to  have  direct  con- 
tacts and  access  to  foreign  police  agencies. 


I  think  the  Secretary  Is  responsible  for  under 
the  law — that  we  would  be  able  to  operate 
effectively  and  that  we  would  be  able  to  es- 
tablish effective  Interchange  of  Information 
beftween  the  bureaus  so  that  we  would  have  a 


^4^^^^      V...... 
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has  reached  such  a  stage  In  this  coun- 
try that  it  is  more  than  a  question  of  how 
much  is  paid  to  deliver  this  mail.  It  is 
a  question  oi  the  invasion  of  privacy,  and 
the  sheer  nuisance  which  everybody  ex- 
periences through  having  his  mailbox 
crammed  with  all  this  unwanted  Junk. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  whether  he  and  members  of 
the  committee  had  considered  the  angle 
of  the  utter  nuisance  of  a  large  amount 
of  the  unwanted  third-class  mail  that 
overburdens  our  postal  system.  You  can 
cut  off  second-class  mail  by  cutting  off 
subscriptions,  but  third-class  junk  mail 
keeps  coming.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
volxune  of  third-class  maU  is  rising  pro- 
portionately and  putting  a  larger  and 
hesLVier  financial  burden  on  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Post  Office  Department? 

Mr.  ROBISON.  I  think  the  gentleman 
is  correct  in  suggesting  that  the  volume 
of  third-class  mail  does  constantly  rise. 
The  question  of  whether  or  not  the  third- 
class  mail  rate  is  as  far  out  of  line  as 
some  people  say  it  is,  is  a  matter  to  be 
resolved  by  the  cost  ascertainment  sys- 
tems of  the  Department  itself.  A»  I  am 
sure  the  gentleman  knows,  the  Depart- 
ment has  a  new  approach  to  cost  ascer- 
tainment in  this  respect  that  we  hope  will 
be  given  to  the  attention  of  the  Con- 
gress arid  the  public  within  the  next  few 

Bir.  HBCHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Just 
one  further  question.  It  was  formerly 
contended  that  postal  clerks  simply  sat 
arovmd  and  did  not  have  very  much  to 
do  after  handling  of  first-class  mail,  and 
with  their  spare  time  they  then  processed 
and  delivered  the  third-class  mail.  It 
seems  to  me  that  with  the  rising  volume 
of  third-class  mail,  this  is  no  longer  true, 
and  it  takes  additional  clerks  and  car- 
riers to  process  and  deliver  billions  of 
pieces  of  junk  mail,  and  thus  does  rep- 
resent a  financial  burden  which  con- 
tributes to  the  postal  deficit. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  You  will  find  argu- 
ments, as  the  gentleman  well  knows,  on 
both  sides  of  this  issue.  We  on  the  sub- 
committee do  not  wish  to  invade  the 
prerogative  of  the  legislative  commit- 
tee, though  I  will  be  happy  to  join  the 
gentleman  in  his  efforts  there,  which  I 
am  sure  he  is  going  to  make,  to  bring 
about  a  proper  mix  of  postal  rate  in- 
creases throughout  the*  structure  so  we 
can  assure  the  American  people  and  our- 
selves that  the  rates  are  fair  to  all 
patrons. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Addab- 

BO). 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
In  support  of  HJl.  16900,  the  Treasury. 
Post  Office,  and  Executive  Office  appro- 
priation bill  for  fiscal  year  1971.  I  was 
pleased  to  work  on  this  legi^atlon  as  a 
member  of  the  House  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  which  reported  this  meas- 
ure to  the  full  committee  and  in  turn  to 
the  House.  I  commend  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Stzzo), 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  and  my 


fellow  colleagues  on  their  diligence  in 
expediting  this  legislation.  I  also  com- 
mend the  dedicated  work  of  our  subcom- 
mittee counsel,  Mr.  Gimnels. 

The  total  recommended  appropriation 
for  the  Treasury  and  Post  Office  Depart- 
ments, the  ExecuUve  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, and  certain  independent  agencies 
Is  $9,492,702,000,  a  reduction  of  more 
than  $73  million  below  the  budget  esti- 
mates and  an  increase  of  more  than  $331 
million  over  the  proposed  funding  level 
for  fiscal  1970.  This  appropriation  in- 
crease will  provide  for  19,500  new  posi- 
tions. 

Some  16,000  new  positions  will  be 
funded  for  the  Post  Office  Department, 
most  of  them  in  the  area  of  operations 
or  mail  processing.  About  3,000  new  posi- 
tions are  also  established  to  help  meet 
Internal  Revenue,  Customs,  and  Secret 
Service  workloads.  The  need  for  addi- 
tional postal  workers  is  clear.  Statistics 
developed  by  the  committee  reveal  that 
mail  volume  will  Increase  by  nearly  2  bil- 
hon  pieces  and  the  number  of  families 
served  will  increase  by  1^  million.  It  is 
my  hope  that  the  Congress  will  now  pass 
more  meaningful  and  equitable  postal 
pay  legislation  with  area  wage  differ- 
entials, for  only  will  proper  pay  give  us 
the  most  capable  and  dedicated  workers 
and  thus  good  service.  Management  is 
only  as  good  as  those  doing  the  general 
work. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  the  postal 
service  Is  a  service  to  the  people  and  was 
never  intended  as  a  pay  as  you  go  system. 
No  other  Government  service  is.  I  believe 
the  American  public  has  been  paying  its 
way  for  mail  service.  If  there  is  to  be  an 
increase  in  rates,  then  it  should  be  in  the 
so-called  junk  mail  which  has  never  paid 
for  services  received. 

Another  secUon  of  this  bill  which  re- 
quires special  attenUon  is  the  appropria- 
tion of  $135,500,000  for  the  Bureau  of 
Customs — an  increase  of  more  than  $10 
million  over  fiscal  1970.  The  committee 
report  Justly  singles  out  the  success  of 
the  Bureau  in  its  antlsmuggUng  activi- 
ties for  special  mention  and  praise — 
especially  their  activities  in  the  area  of 
controlling  the  bootlegging  of  narcotics, 
marihuana  and  dangerous  drugs  into  the 
United  Stetes.  It  is  hoped  that  the  addi- 
tional positions  fimded  by  this  bill  will 
result  in  increased  surveillance  of  smug- 
gling of  drugs  and  particularly  of  con- 
spiracies to  smuggle  narcotics. 

I  believe  all  our  Grovemment  em- 
ployees—postal. Secret  Service,  Treasury 
and  customs  workers — should  be  com- 
mended for  their  dedication  to  service, 
and  services  rendered,  usually  imder  the 
most  trying  conditions. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  bill  and  to  vote  for  pas- 
sage of  HJl.  16900. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
sxjch  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Cojm) . 
Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  As  you 
know,  I  had  a  moet  difficult  decision  to 
make  this  year.  I  had  to  decide  whether 
to  remain  as  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  your  distinguished  subcommittee 


or  to  take  up  that  spot  on  the  Transpor- 
tation Subcommittee. 

I  chose  the  latter,  but  I  will  long  re- 
member the  5  years  I  served  as  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  next  to  the  distin- 
gvilshed  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Steed).  They  were  good  years,  and  as 
I  have  said  many  times  in  the  past,  those 
were  great  agencies.  I  look  forward  to 
suying  on  under  the  distijiguished  chair- 
man and  the  distinguished  ranking 
minority  member  (Mr.  Robison). 

The  committee  bill,  H.R.  16900,  making 
appropriations  for  the  Treasury,  Post 
Office,  and  related  agencies  has  already 
been  discussed  in  great  detail.  I  woiild 
of  course  be  pleased  to  comment  on  any 
part  of  it  that  my  colleagues  wish  to 
analyze  further.  However.  I  would  first 
like  to  focus  on  some  areas  in  which  I 
took  a  special  interest  during  the  hear- 
ings. 

NASCOnCS   JURISDICTION 

The  drug  problem  in  the  United  States 
continues  to  grow.  The  statistics  on  drug 
use  and  dnig  addiction  are  shocking. 
However,  one  factor  in  the  marihuana 
and  narcotics  problem  stands  out  in  my 
mind  in  regard  to  H.R.  16900.  It  is  that 
almost  all  of  the  marihuana,  all  of  the 
heroin,  all  of  the  cocaine,  and  all  of  the 
smoking  opium  used  in  the  United  States 
is  smuggled  into  this  country. 

To  the  extent  this  smuggling  can  be 
curtailed,  the  use  of  these  substances 
can  be  diminished.  The  Bureau  of  Cus- 
toms can  curtail  this  smuggling.  It  has 
curtailed  this  smuggling.  And  I  intend 
to  see. that  it  continues  to  curtail  this 
smuggling. 

I  am  concerned,  however,  over  actual 
and  proposed  dUutions  of  the  Bureau  of 
Customs  Jurisdiction  in  the  narcotics 
field.  First  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  was 
transferred  out  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment and  into  the  Justice  Department.  1 
opposed  this  transfer  before  it  took  place, 
and  I  have  opposed  it  ever  since.  I  think 
the  two  should  be  working  together  in 
the  Treasury  Department. 

The  so-caUed  Dodd  bill.  S.  3246,  passed 
the  Senate  recenUy.  I  was  initially  trou- 
bled over  the  effect  this  legislation  woxild 
have  over  the  Bureau  of  Customs  inves- 
tigatory jurisdiction  In  narcotics.  I  am 
pleased  to  report  that  Eugene  T.  Ros- 
sides.  Assistant  Secretary  for  Enforce- 
ment and  Operations,  is  putting  the  final 
touches  on  a  letter  to  me  that  clears  up 
the  apprehension  I  originally  had  about 
this  bill.  I  will  include  that  letter  for  the 
Record  when  I  receive  it. 

But  that  is  not  all  that  I  am  concerned 
about  with  regard  to  who  has  jurisdic- 
tion over  narcotics.  The  Ash  Council, 
which  is  the  President's  Advisory  Coim- 
■  cil  on  Executive  Organization,  seems  to 
be  leaning  in  the  direction  of  an  even 
weaker  Jurisdiction  for  the  Bureau  of 
Customs.  I  say  "seems"  because  I  could 
not  get  a  copy  of  its  report  during  the 
hearings.  In  this  regard,  I  would  refer 
my  colleagues  to  page  56  of  the  Execu- 
tive Offices  hearinigs  where  I  said: 

I  certainly  feel  we  should  have  that  report 
to  the  President,  and  I  am  asking  for  it.  If 
you  dont  want  to  give  It  to  me,  that  is  all 
right.  However,  I  want  the  record  to  ahow 
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I  am  asking  for  It.  We  appropriated  $8,750,000 
la  a  supplemental  budget  recently  for  Cus- 
toms, mainly  for  narcotics.  And  I  am  not 
going  to  blow  the  taxpayers'  money  lllce  this 
without  knowing  where  It  Is  going.  I  think 
it  Is  Important  for  this  committee  to  have 
this  Information.  ' 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Ash 
Council  report  will  recommend  stripping 
the  Bureau  of  Customs  of  its  overseas 
jurisdiction,  and  I  for  one  am  not  going 
to  let  this  happen. 

Right  now.  the  Bureau  of  Customs  has 
a  limited  Jurisdiction  in  the  overseas 
narcotics — less  than  it  used  to  have,  and 
less  than  it  should  have.  Specifically,  the 
Bureau  of  Customs  has  narcotics  juris- 
dictions only  where  narcotics  sure  found 
as  a  result  of  its  other  work  abroad.  They 
have  a  mere  16  men  to  tackle  this  Job. 
Meanwhile,  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  has 
about  33  persons  abroad,  and  this  num- 
ber will  jump  to  over  80  if  their  fiscal 
1971  request  for  50  new  positions  is 
approved. 

I  believe  that  the  Bureau  of  Ciistoms. 
which  historically  had  worked  overseas 
alone,  must  not  only  retain  the  limited 
jurisdiction  it  now  has,  but  must  also  get 
what  it  always  had.  As  I  told  Secretary 
Kennedy  at  page  51  of  the  Treasury  hear- 
ings, the  answer  would  be  to  give  Ciis- 
toms  sole  jurisdiction  overseas. 

In  order  for  my  colleagues  to  get  a  bet- 
ter understanding  of  the  Jurisdictional 
problems  we  face  now  in  the  overseas 
narcotics  area,  I  would  like  to  include 
pages  580  to  583  of  the  Treasury  hearings 
in  the  Record  at  this  point.  I  think  the 
discussion  on  these  pages  paints  a  good 
picture  of  just  what  is  going  on.  The 
portion  of  the  hearing  follows: 

jTTRISDICnONAI.    PBOBLEMS    IN     NARCOTICS 

Smucglinc 

Mr.  CoNTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I'd  like  to  ask 
a  question  In  the  line  that  you're  asking. 

We  have  heard  a  lot  of  rumors,  at  least  I 
have  heard  a  lot  of  rumors,  that  there  are 
jurisdictional  problems  In  regard  to  narcotics 
crossing  our  borders.  If  this  Is  so,  I  think 
that  this  committee  ought  to  know  about  It. 

I  think  that  this  committee  has  felt  for"> 
long  time — and  we  have  taken  that  posi- 
tion— that  Customs  Is  the  first  line  of  defense 
for  the  prevention  of  narcotics  smuggling  in 
the  United  States.  We  got  fooled  once,  and 
not  through  our  Inadvertent  acts.  I  fought 
the  transfer  of  narcotics  to  Justice  very 
strongly  when  It  was  brought  up  In  the 
House.  We  only  lost  by  a  few  votes,  and  a 
little  more  effort  would  have  prevented  it 
from  being  done. 

Mr.  Robison.  We  dldnt  get  fooled,  we  got 
outflanked.  \ 

Mr.  CoNTE.  Yes,  we  got  outflanked  by  only 
a  few  votes,  iinfortunately.  Is  there  anything 
to  these  rumors?  I  think  we  oiight  to  know. 

OVZBSEAS    NASCOnC    OPEKATIONS 

Mr.  Ambrose.  The  situation  basically  Is  as 
follows — about  a  month  or  two  before  I  was 
sworn  In,  Mr.  Rossldes  issued  instructions  to 
the  Bureau  of  Customs  to  resume  opera- 
tional activities  overseas  In  the  area  of  nar- 
cotics. 

Some  discussions  took  place  and  an  Inter- 
change of  correspondence  between  the  Attor- 
ney Oeneral  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
xiry.  I  think  objections  were  raised  by  the 
Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs  to 
a  multlagency  approach  to  foreign  actlvl,tles, 
particularly  with  reference  to  direct  con- 
tact with  foreign  police  agencies, 

\ 


It  Is,  of  course,  our  view  that,  if  we  were 
going  to  conduct  any  investigations  over- 
seas in  the  narcotics  area,  It  would  be  neces- 
sary to  have  the  ability  to  have  direct  con- 
tacts and  access  to  foreign  police  agencies. 
Otherwise  we  really  couldn't  operate. 

Mr.  Steed.  They  would  take  a  dim  view  If 
you  did. 

Mr.  Ambrose.  It  woulU  be  Impossible.  There 
Is  just  no  way  of  doing  It. 

A  discussion  arose  about  the  drafting  of 
new  guidelines,  and  so  forth.  I  can't  tell  you 
the  Interminable  number  of  discussions  that 
took  place  between  the  various  echelons  and 
the  various  Bureaus. 

The  matter  was  finally  referred,  I  think  In 
the  beginning  of  December  or  late  Novem- 
ber, lo  the  Ash  Council,  which  is  named 
after  the  chairman  of  the  council,  the  exact 
title  of  which  I  am  not  sure.  I  think  the 
Council  on  Intergovernmental  Relations. 

Mr.  CoNTE.  Right. 

Mr.  Ambrose.  We  understood  It  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Council.  The  question  that  was 
referred  was  whether.  In  fact,  the  Bureau  of 
Customs  would  reinstate  Its  overseas  opera- 
tional activities  In  the  narcotics  enforce- 
ment area — whether  It  could  communicate 
directly  with  foreign  police  agencies  through 
Its  personnel  stationed  overseas  and  utilize 
all  of  its  enforcement  personnel  to  develop 
Information  on  smuggling  of  narcotics  and 
dangerous  drugs. 

Thereafter,  the  Ash  Council  rendered  a 
report  to  the  President.  I'm  not  sure,  Mr. 
Chairman  and  Mr.  Conte,  that  I  am  per- 
mitted to  divulge  the  contents  of  this  report. 
I  will  have  to  check,  because  it  is  a  question 
of  policy  with  the  Department. 

.Mr.  Conte.  That  Is  all  right. 

NEW   OVERSEAS   CUmELINES 

Mr.  Ambrose.  But,  at  any  rate,  the  d^lslon 
was  that  we  would  not  use  our  overseas  per- 
sonnel to  contact  foreign  law-enforcement 
ofllclals  In  overseas  countries  on  narcotic 
matters.  Appropriate  guidelines  were  to  be 
drafted  by  a  g^ven  date,  which  has  been  ex- 
tended, and  the  decision,  and  the  resolution 
of  any  .^llfl'erences  between  the  two  bureaus, 
would  be  made  by  the  Attorney  Oeneral. 

BNDD   FOREIGN   OPERATIONS 

Mr.  Steed.  I  assume  that  the  Bureau  of 
Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs  has  taken 
the  position  that  it  does  have  the  authority 
to  deal  In  foreign  areas?      /- 

Mr.  Ambrose.  It  does,  yes,  sir.  It  has  been 
doing  lt>  since  we  have  been. 

Mr.  Steb>.  How  many  seizures  did  you 
make,  based  on  information  they  devel(9ed 
for  you? 

Mr.  Ambrose.  There  are  a  limited  niunber 
of  such  Instances.  The  total  number  during 
the  past  10  years  U  less  than  26.  Almost  all 
of  these  Involved  marihuana  smuggling 
on  the  Mexican  border.  Information  on 
heroin  and  hard  narcotics  from  other  parts 
of  the  world  Is  practically  nonexistent.  Our 
New  York  ofllce  cannot  recall  a  single  in- 
stance where  information  was  referred  from 
BNDD.  There  have  been  some  InstjinoM 
where  we  were  advised  of  smuggling  but  the 
Bureau  of  Narcotics  retained  jurisdiction. 

<  JT7XIS0ICTIONAL    INVXBTIGATIVX    AREA 

Mr.  Steed.  How  do  they  make  a  case? 

Mr.  Ambrose.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  in 
the  position  of  knowing  Intimately  the  de- 
tails of  their  enforcement  operation  over  the 
last  year  or  so,  the  last  couple  of  years. 

We,  of  course,  are  familiar  with  what  we 
do  and  we  believe  that  the  preservation  of 
our  Jurisdiction  Is  necessary. 

I  am  also  firmly  of  the  opinion,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  I  make  this  statement  unequiv- 
ocally, ftfj^iitwing  that  we  operate  within  our 
legal  area  of  jurisdiction — ^whlch  I  think  I 
am  responsible  for  under  the  law  and  which 


I  think  the  Secretary  is  responsible  for  under 
the  law — that  we  would  be  able  to  operate 
effectively  and  that  we  would  be  able  to  es- 
tablish effective  mterchange  of  information 
between  the  bureaus  so  that  we  would  have  a 
joint  effort  here  rather  than  a  segmented, 
vmcoheslve  attempt.  It  is  imperative  in  my 
view  that  these  agencies  both  participate 
fully  in  this  effort  within  their  investigative 
Jurisdiction.  Ours  is  smuggling. 

Mr.  Robison.  May  I  ask,  Mr.  Chairman.  Is 
this  Jurisdictional  problem  we  are  talking 
about  one  that  relates  only  to  operations 
overseas  and  not  to  operations  within. the 
country?  Or  does  It  relate  to  both? 

Mr.  Ambrose.  At  the  present  moment,  Mr. 
Robison — It  is  5  o'clock  on  this  date — it  re- 
lates to  both.  Because  we  have  not  resolved 
what  the  definition  of  smuggUng  Is. 

Mr.  Robison.  I  see. 

Mr.  Conte.  But  you  have  Jurisdiction;  or 
you  have  always  had  Jurisdiction,  over  smug- 
gling into  the  United  States?  Customs  has- 
always  had  this? 

Mr.  Ambrose.  Mr.  Conte,  I  have  taken  the 
position  as  a  lawyer,  and  with  the  advice  of 
those  members  of  the  bar  who  are  employed 
by  the  Bureau  of  Customs  and  by  the  Treas- 
ury Department,  at  this  point  that  we  have 
no  legal  way  by  which  we  can  disclaim  this 
responsibility. 

It  is  our  responsibility  and,  unless  there  Is 
a  legislative  reorganization,  we  stlU  have  the 
smuggling  jurisdiction. 

CUSTOMS    AUTHORTTT 

Mr.  Steed.  Let  me  ask  you  this  question. 
Since  contraband  is,  up  to  a  certain  point, 
cargo,  who  is  to  say  our  Government  has  the 
authority  to  touch  that  cargo  except  Cu«- 
toms?  Who  is  to  call? 

Mr.  RossiDEs.  It  is  our  position — the  Secre- 
tary's position — very  clearly  that  the  Ash 
Council  was  asked  to  look  solely  at  the  over- 
seas question  of  whether  Ciistoms  should 
have  direct  contact  with  foreign  law-en- 
forcement officials  In  narcotics  smuggling 
matters.  Just  as  it  does  in  all  other  smug- 
gling matters.  .    " 

In  our  Judgment,  we  felt  that  lack  of  di- 
rect contact  was  a  grave  defect  and  that  It 
hurt  oxir  proper  functioning.  "1 

OONTBABAMD  / 

Mr.  Steed.  Mr.  Secretary,  Isn't  It  so  that  U 
you,  in  examining  cargo,  decide  that  a  bit  of 
cargo  is  contraband  and  you  confiscate  It, 
the  mere  fact  you  do  that  doesn't  necessarily 
make  it  contraband?  The  owner  has  other 
recourses  and  might  eventually  compel  you 
to  return  that  to  him,  isn't  that  so? 

Mr.  Ambrose.  That  Is  correct,  sir. 

Mr.  Steed.  So  you  Just  cant  say  at  any 

given  point  that  this  is  contraband  and  this 

is  cargo  and  you  are  welcome  to  step  in  here 

and  touch  It.  It  would  be  physically  Impos- 

^slble,  wouldn't  it? 

Mr.  Ambrose.  Yes,  sir.  I  think  the  problem 
we  have  here  now  is  really  whether  smug- 
gUng is  restricted  to  Just  the  actual  passage 
through  the  Customs  lines  of  contraband, 
no  matter  what  It  is,  or  whether  those  acts 
which  take  place  before  and  after  thosf  acts 
and  which  are  connected  with  the  passage 
of  the  contraband  also  constitute  smug- 
gling. We  think  that  the  law  Is  clear  that  it 
Is  smuggling. 

Mr.  RossiDBe.  Preparatory  acts  and  subse- 
quent acts  are  clearly  a  part  of  the  whole 
smuggling  plctxire. 

JTTRISDIcnON  LIMITATIONS 

Mr.  Conte.  This  Is  about  the  most  ridicu- 
lous thing  I  have  ever  heard.  I  have  gone 
down  on  the  Mexican  border,  I  have  been 
out  with  agents  making  a  case.  A  guy  comes 
over.  You  have  got  to  let  him  go  out  end 
make  that  delivery.  You  take  the  case  where 
they  took  marihuana  from  Laredo  and  flew 
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it  all  the  way  into  California  with  a  Cus-     if  thjs  amendment  were  accepted  by  the 

toms   agent   pilot   on   the   plane.   The   case     House. 

wasn't  made  untu  It  landed  \xx  California.         However,  and  I  want  my  colleagues  to 

Ko  ^^^DaT  r\n    this     thp  Kilvpr  "Tkf»"   dollars 


untu  It  landed  In 
when  you  could  make  the  arrest  of  the  whole 


I  suggested  this  program  to  the  Service 
several  years  ago,  and  I  am  very  pleased 
to  see  that  it  is  now  running  so  smoothly. 
In  this  reeard.  I  would  like  to  include  the 
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on  the  west  coast.  As  I  said  at  page  385 
of  the  Treasury  hearings: 

Industry  Is  doing  this  day  In  and  day  out. 
They  are  getting  closer  and  closer  to  the  con- 


posals  Is  giving  to  the  postal  unions  the  of  10  man-years  per  machine  on  each  of 

right  to  negotiate  an  average  wage,  so  that  ^q  iq  readerj  that  will  be  in  operation 

the  union  of  the  man  In  New  York  can  ne-  jjy  j^^^  ^0,  1970.  These  machines  reach 

gouate  a  higher  wage  for  him   as  comp^ed  beneficial  point  when  tiiey  prtJC- 

to  that  negotiated  by  the  union  for  the  man  ^„          w.*-»„^^L,^ 


r*V-ki»-krv     f\^%**      /4A«f 
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It  aU  tht  way  Into  California  with  a  Cva- 
toms  agent  pUot  on  the  plane.  The  case 
wasn't  m»de  until  It  landed  In  CallTomla, 
when  you  could  make  the  arrest  of  the  whole 
group  of  smugglers  together. 

Sometimes  it  takes  a  week.  Somfetlmes  It 
takes  a  month  to  make  a  case  after  It  crosses 
the  border.  And  If  we  are  going  to  get  Into 
this  kind  of  a  silly  dispute  over  Jurisdiction, 
the  public  Is  the  only  one  that  Is  going  to 
suffer  because  there  Is  going  to  be  a  lot  of 
narcotics — marihuana,  hashish,  cocaine,  or 
you  name  It — sold  to  the  public  before  a  case 
is  made  by  somebody. 

The  committee  recognizes  the  great 
work  being  done  by  the  Bureau  of  Cus- 
toms in  its  antismuggUng  activities.  On 
V  page  7  of  its  report.  House  Report  91-994. 
it  notes: 

The  Committee  has  been  impressed  by  the 
remarkable  success  of  the  Bureau  of  Customs 
in  Its  antl-smuggllng  activities,  particularly 
those  directed  at  the  Introduction  of  nar- 
cotics, marihuana,  and  dangerous  drugs  Into 
the  I7nlted  States.  With  the  Increased  en- 
forcement personnel  provided  In  the  1970 
supplemental  appropriation,  as  further  sup- 
ported by  this  bill.  It  Is  anticipated  that  the 
Bureau  of  Customs  will  be  abfe  to  Increase 
these  activities.  partlctUarly  with  respect  to 
conspiracies  to  smuggle.  The  larger  role  which 
Customs  will  be  able  to  play  In  detecting  acts 
preparatory  to  smuggling  and  Its  activities  In 
apprehending  smuggling  principals  as  well  as 
mere  couriers  will  be  of  the  greatest  signif- 
icance in  the  government's  overall  campaign 
against  the  corruption  of  this  country  by 
those  who  smuggle  and  traffic  In  drugs.  This 
role  must  not  be  diminished. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  study  this  lan- 
guage and  what  I  have  just  said.  I  urge 
you  to  support  the  fight  against  narcotics, 
and  I  urge  you  to  support  the  Bureau  of 
Customs. 

KISENHOWn    DOLUUl 

I  would  like  to  turn  now  to  the  ques- 
tion of  coinage,  and  s(>eclfically  to  the 
question  of  the  proposed  Eisenhower  dol- 
lar coin.  I  think  my  colleagues  know  how 
I  feel  about  the  use  of  silver  in  any  coin 
whatsoever.  My  record  against  it  over  the 
years  is  clear.  My  reasons  for  feeling  this 
way  are  equally  clear.  Simply  stated,  I 
do  not  believe  we  should  use  a  precious 
commodity  like  silver,  which  is  so  des- 
perately needed  by  private  industry,  in 
coins  which  do  not  circulate.  For  a  more 
extensive  discussion  of  my  position,  I 
would  rpfer  my  colleagues  to  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  volume  115,  part  22, 
page  30088. 

This  body  voted  "no"  on  the  use  of 
silver  in  a  new  "Dee"  dollar  on  October  15. 
1969.  The  vote  was  257  to  68.  On  that 
same  day.  the  otlie'r  body  voted  "yes." 
The  vote  there  was  40  to  21. 

The  deadlock  that  followed  is  still  with 
us.  However,  on  March  19,  1970,  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  158  passed  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment.  The  amendment 
provides  for  taking  25.5  million  ounces  of 
silver  from  the  natlcKial  stockpile:  for 
minting  150  miUlon  premium-priced 
"Ike"  dollars  with  40-percent  silver:  and 
for  minting  nonsUver  half-dollars  and 
$1  coins. 

The  bill  before  us.  HJl.  16900,  does  not 
contain  fund«  to  implement  this  amend- 
ment. A  8uiH>leoiental  request  from  the 
Bureau  of  the  Mint  would  be  neoeasary 


if  this  amendment  were  accepted  by  the 
House. 

However,  and  I  want  my  colleagues  to 
be  clear  on  this,  the  silver  "Ike"  dollars 
would  be  sold  at  a  premium.  That  means 
they  wiU  more  than  pay  for  themselves. 
The  20  million  proof  dollars  can  be  sold 
for  $10  each  and  bring  in  $173  million  as 
profits  to  the  Government.  The  130  mil- 
lion uncirculated  dollars  can  be  sold  for 
$5  each  and  bring  in  far  more  than  $300 
million  in  profits. 

Moreover,  the  nonsilver  dollars  under 
the  amendment,  at  sm  annual  rate  of 
200  million,  will  yield  a  seigniorage  figure 
of  $190  million. 

The  point  is  that  the  40-percent  silver 
coins  will  be  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis. 
The  nonsilver  coins  will  require  a  sup- 
plemental request  from  the  Bureau  of 
the  Mint. 

I  might  also  note  that  the  silver  coins 
called  for  in  the  amendment  will  con- 
sume 47.4  million  ounces  of  silver.  More 
than  half  of  this,  25.5  million  ounces, 
will  come  from  the  national  st3ckpile. 
EXECtrrrvE  paoTECrrvr  sexvi(;|^ 

On  November  24.  1969.  the  chairman 
and  I  joined  in  cosponsoring  H.R.  14944. 
which  called  for  the  Elxecutive  Protec- 
tive Service.  This  legislation  was  signed 
into  law  by  President  Nixon  on  March 
19.  1970,  at  which  time  I  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  attending  the  White  House  cere- 
monies. ♦ 

The  budget  for  the  Secret  Service  re- 
fiects  an  increase  of  550  positions,  pri- 
marily to  implmient  this  law  and  to  put 
^th  into  the  Bcecutive  Protective  Serv- 
ice. I  think  this  is  important  and  that 
my  colleagues  should  support  the  in- 
crease in  positions  needed  to  carry  it 
out.  The  fact  is  that  providing  adequate 
protection  for  embassies  is  an  inescap- 
able treaty  obligation  of  the  United 
States. 

There  &re  117  diplomatic  missions  In 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  the  imiredlately 
surrounding  area.  Before  the  enaStment 
of  Public  Law  91-217,  the  protection  of 
foreign  embassies  was  solely  a  responsi- 
bility of  the  Metiopolitan  Police  De- 
(tartment.  Over  the  past  4  years,  inci- 
dents at  embassies  and  crime  involving 
diplomatic  personnel  have  shown  a 
irarked  increase  and  the  foreign  diplo- 
matic corps  has  constantly  complained 
to  the  Department  of  State.  The  new 
law  will  go  a  long  way  toward  alleviating 
tb*s  unfortunate  situation,  and  that  is 
why  the  committee  has  recommended  a 
substantial  increase  in  Secret  Service  po-, 
sitions. 

CSMTKAL  nUNO  PBO<aAlC 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  is  the 
largest  item  in  the  Treasury  budget  and 
the  major  collector  of  Government  reve- 
nues. In  fiscal  1971,  the  Service  expects 
to  collect  $202.1  billion. 

My  pet  project  in  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  is  the  central  filing  pro- 
'  gram  under  which  tax  returns  are  filed 
at  a  few  regional  offices  rather  than  a 
multitude  of  district  offices.  The  program 
has  worked  out  beautifully  and  is  now 
saving  the  taxpayers  about  $4  million 
each  year. 


I  suggested  this  program  to  the  Service 
several  years  ago,  and  I  am  very  pleased 
to  see  that  it  is  now  running  so  smoothly. 
In  this  regard,  I  would  like  to  include  the 
discussions  we  had  on  the  central  filing 
program  on  page  795  of  the  Treasury 
hearings: 

Centrai.  Filing  of  Tax  Retubns 

Mr.  CONTK.  At  the  outset  I  want  to  tak6 
this  opportunity  to  welcome  the  Commis- 
sioner back  again  and  tell  him  once  more 
what  a  great  Job  he  Is  doing  down  there. 
We  are  really  proud  of  you  and  certainly  any 
help  that  we  can  give  you  In  this  committee, 
we  will. 

My  first  question  every  year  has  tb  do  with 
central  filing  and  I  don't  want  to  break  the 
norm  now. 

How  Is  It  working  out? 

Mr.  Thxowei.  This  Is  the  master  file  at 
Martlnsburg? 

Mr.  Conte.  No. 

Mr.  TfuowER.  Oh.  the  central  filing  of  re- 
turns? 

Mr.  Smith.  We  think- It  has  proved  Itself. 

Mr.  Thhowek.  Yes;  It  has  proved  Itself. 
Maybe  Bdr.  Jack  would  want  to  comment  on 
It. 

Mr.  Jack.  It  Is  Just  as  good  as  It  was  when 
you  first  suggested  It. 

Mr.  Conte.  Thank  you.  I  wanted  to  hear 
that. 

Mr.  Jack.  It  Is  working  fine. 

Mr.  Conte.  I  Imagine  the  Middle  Atlantic 
and  Southwest  regions  have  Implemented  It. 

Mr.  Jack.  It  Is  nationwide.  We  have  a  few 
scattered  nonmaster  files  that  will  come  In 
next  year. 

Mr.  Smith.  It  has  produced  all  the  efficien- 
cy we  had  reason  to  expect. 

Mr.  Conte.  Could  you  give  us  any  ballpark 
figures  on  what  It  will  save  the  taxpayers? 

Mr.  Smith.  We  estimated  94  million  an- 
nually and  I  am  sure  we  made  It. 

The  heart  of  our  tax  system  is  volun- 
tary compliance.  A  1 -percent  drop  in 
voluntary  compliance  would  mean  a  $2 
billion  drop  in  revenues  collected.  That 
is  why  it  is  so  important  to  fimd  the  IRS 
adequately.  If  taxpayers  were  to.  lose 
confidence  in  the  system,  the  collection 
of  vitally  needed  revenues  would  be  dras- 
tically impaired. 

NEW    OENVEX    mint 

Before  leaving  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, I  might  mention  the  discussion  I 
had  with  the  Bureau  of  the  Mint  over  a 
new  mint  for  Denver.  The  mint  has 
studied  the  possibility  of  either  enlarg- 
ing the  existing  facility  or  building  a  new 
one. 

I  argued,  as  I  have  for  years  with  the 
Post  Office  Department,  that  It  does  not 
make  sense  to  put  up  new  facilities  in 
the  congested  downtown  areas  of  oiu: 
major  cities.  This  is  Just  what  was  done 
in  the  case  of  the  new  Philadelphia  Mint. 
I  had  repeatedly  opposed  this  and  called 
for  a  new  mint  in  the  Philadelphia  out- 
skirts. I  think  it  was  a  big  mistake  to 
build  it  In  the  middle  of  town. 

Well,  the  Bureau  of  the  Mint  is  think- 
ing of  doing  the  same  thing  in  Denver. 
I  do  not  want  to  see  the  Mune  mistake 
made  again,  and  I  made  this  crystal  clear 
at  pages  385-386  in  the  Treasury  hear- 
ings. M^ 

Moreover,  I  beUeve  tMt  if  there  Is  to 
be  a  new  mint  in  the  ^ui.  serloua  con- 
sideration should  be  flren  to  building  it 
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on  the  west  coast.  As  I  said  at  page  385 
of  the  Treasury  hearings: 

Industry  Is  doing  this  day  In  and  day  out. 
They  are  getUng  closer  and  closer  to  the  con- 
suming public.  It  Just  doesn't  make  any 
sense  to  me  to  continue  making  money  in 
Denver  and  shipping  It  to  San  Francisco,  Los 
Angeles,  and  all  over  the  west  coast.  Just 
think  of  the  money  we  could  save  In  trans- 
portation costs  alone,  pltis  the  fact  that  you 
have  all  of  these  other  problems  with  the 
Denver  Mint.  What's  more,  it  Is  crowded. 

I  intend  to  keep  a  close  watch  on  this 
situation,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  do 
the  same. 

POSTAL    REFORM 

Turning  now  to  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment, which  represents  the  bulk  of 
H.R.  16900.  the  committee  has  recom- 
mended $8,235  bilUon.  This  is  $272.8  mil- 
lion over  the  1970  proposed  level,  but 
$42.4  million  less  than  the  request. 

In  fiscal  1971,  according  to  a  chart 
Postmaster  General  Winton  M.  Blount 
provided  me  at  page  30  of  the  Post  Office 
hearings,  the  Department  will  run  a  de- 
ficit of  $1.8  billion  in  terms  of  new  obli- 
gational  authority  used. 

The  deficit  is  only  part  of  the  big  prob- 
lem. I  have  long  felt  that  the  Post  Office 
was  in  need  of  drastic  and  sweeping  re- 
form. I  have  sat  on  this  subcommittee 
for  12  years,  and  I  have  studied  the  De- 
partment inside  out  from  top  to  bottom. 
I  am  convinced  that  nothing  less  than 
a  complete  overhaul  is  called  for,  and  I 
think  recent  events  have  borne  me  out 
on  this.  * 

The  problems  of  the  Post  Office  tran- 
scend politics.  Since  this  is  the  case,  their 
solution  depends  upon  taking  the  Post 
Office  out  of  politics.  For  this  reason,  I 
applauded  Postmaster  General  Blount's 
reconmiendation  to  take  the  appoint- 
ment of  postmasters  out  of  politics.  . 

The  postal  strike  highlighted  a  lot  of 
things  that  are  wTong  with  our  postal 
system.  I  would  not  know  where  to  begin 
if  I  were  to  discuss  these  problems  from 
A  to  Z,  and  I  do  not  intend  to  take  up  my 
colleagues'  time  doing  so. 

However,  I  would  note  what  I  think  is 
a  major  problem  in  the  postal  pay  struc- 
ture. There  should  be  some  "compara- 
bility" system  based  upon  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing in  a  particular  area  of  the  country. 
I  have  been  saying  this  for  12  years  now, 
since  I  first  came  on  the  Treasury-Post 
Office  Subcommittee. 

I  do  not  see  why  a  person  living  in 
rural  America  should  make  as  much  as 
a  person  living  in  a  major  urlwin  area 
where  the  cost  of  living  is  so  much 
higher.  It  does  not  make  sense,  and  it  is 
inequitable.  The  rural  postal  worker 
turns  out  to  be  the  highest  paid  person 
in  town  while  his  counterpart  in  the  big 
city  ends  up  being  the  lowest  paid. 

When  we  debated  the  Federal  em- 
ployees pay  raise  on  April  9.  1970.  I 
.raised  this  problem  with  the  distin- 
Vilshed  chairman  of  the  House  Post  Of- 
fice Committee  (Mr.  Dtn.sKi)  and  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Udall).  I  was  encouraged  when 
Mr.  Udall  said  at  page  11078. 

Ona  of  the  things  being  negotiated  and 
talked  about  In  the  major  postal  reform  pro- 


posals Is  giving  to  the  postal  unions  the 
right  to  negotiate  an  average  wage,  so  that 
the  union  of  the  man  In  New  York  can  ne- 
gotiate a  higher  wage  for  him.  as  compared 
to  that  negotiated  by  the  union  for  the  man 
who  works  In  one  of  my  small  towns  in 
Arizona,  who  does  not  netKi  the  same  amount. 

I  also  hope  the  proposed  corporation 
will  do  something  about  this  gross  in- 
equity in  the  postal  pay  structure. 

Last  year  I  introduced  H.R.  11781,  the 
administration's  sweeping  postal  reform 
bill.  I  think  it  is  a  vital.first  step  toward 
improving  the  Department  and  bringing 
it  into  the  20th  century.  I  do  not  think 
the  bill  is  perfect,  but  I  do  think  we 
should  be  moving  to  a  corporate  setup 
soon — before  it  is  too  late. 

The  mail  volume  is  expected  to  in- 
crease in  fiscal  1971  by  some  2  billion 
pieces,  from  84.3  billion  to  86.3  billion. 
But  the  bulk  of  that  mail  will  continue 
to  be  handled  manually.  Approximately 
80  percent  of  ■postal  costs  are  personnel 
costs.  I  repeat.  80  percent  of  costs  are  for 
manpower,  at  a  time  when  machines  save 
private  industry  thousands  of  man-hours 
and  man-years. 

As  if  that  were  not  bad  enough,  I  had 
the  Department  provide  me  with  a  chart 
showing  the  age  of  major  postal  facilities 
at  page  996  of  the  Post  Office  hearings. 
The  average  age  is  38  years.  More  inter- 
esting, however,  is  that  of  163  facilities, 
three  were  built  before  the  turn  of  the 
century,  30  between  1900  and  1930,  and 
only  28  since  1940.  Moreover,  most  of  the 
eqiiipment  in  use  is  tms^where  from  30 
to  100  years  old. 

So  when  I  talk  about  bringing  the  Post 
Office  into  the  20th  century,  I  mean  it. 

The  postal  strike  should  have  awak- 
ened the  entire  Nation  to  'just  how  bad 
things  are.  The  postal  system  could  col- 
lapse at  any  time.  Just  like  it  did  in 
Chicago  in  1966.  I  do  not  want  this  to 
happen  again,  and  I  want  the  record 
absolutely  clear  on  this. 

I  am  going  to  continue  to  work  for  and 
support  real  postal  reform,  including,  the 
proposed  postal  corporation.  I  hope  my 
colleagues  will  do  the  same.  This  Nation 
cannot  afford  further  deterioration  of 
our  postal  system,  and  the  people  will 
not,  and  should  not,  tolerate  it. 

POSTAL    RESEARCH    AND    DEVELOPMENT 

My  pet  project  in  the  Post  Office  is 
the  Bureau  of  Research  and  Develop- 
ment. When  I  first  looked  into  this 
operation,  they  were  designing  mud  fiaps 
for  trucks.  A  lot  of  progress  has  been 
made  since  then. 

By  the  end  of  fiscal  1971,  the  use  of 
equipment  and  techniques  developed  or 
first  applied  to  postal  operations  through 
R.  &  D.  programs  will  save  12.800  man- 
years  per  year.  I  think  this  is  a  remark- 
able record  of  accomplishment,  and  I 
commend  the  Bureau  of  Research  and 
Development  for  it.  I  know  they  will  con- 
tinue to  work  hard  and  improve  upon 
the  outstanding  record  they  already  have 

■What  this  shows  is  that  we  can  solve 
some  pKJstal  problems  right  now.  For  ex- 
ample, in  fiscal  1970  automatic  readers 
will  account  for  savings  of  160  man- 
years.  The  Bureau  estimates  net  savings 


of  10  man-years  per  machine  on  each  of 
the  16  reader,  that  will  be  in  operation 
by  June  30,  1970.  These  machines  reach 
a  cost  beneficial  point  when  they  proc- 
ess ^0,000  letters  per  machine  per  day. 
Some  of  them  are  currently  processing 
over  500,000  letters  per  machine  per  day. 
Moreover,  the  Bureau  estimates  that 
by  1975  cumulative  savings  from  letter 
sorters  alone  should  offset  all  postal 
R.  &  D.  investments  made  in  the  past 
18  years. 

I  think  my  colleagues  would  agree 
with  me  that  part  of  the  answer  to  the 
postal  problem  lies  in  automation.  Mech- 
anization accounted  for  $11.4  million 
savings  in  postal  (^lerations  estimates 
for  1971.  That  is  why  the  R.  &  D.  pro- 
gram is  so  important. 

Unfortunately,  the  Post  Office  does  not 
emphasize  it  to  the  extent  that  private 
industry  has.  For  example,  private  in- 
dustry investment  in  R.  &  D.  in  1966..  as 
a  percent  of  net  sales,  was  3.4  times  the 
estimated  postal  level  for  1971.  More- 
over, as  an  investment  per  employee  and 
using  the  same  years,  private  industry 
put  in  9.1  times  what  the  Post  Office 
will.  Specifically,  pri.vate  'indu^ry  in- 
vested $600'T3er  employee  in  1966  com- 
pared to  the  postal  level  of  $66  for  1971. 

SAVINGS    FROM    SX7BURBAN    FAdLTHES 

Research  and  Development  is.  as  I 
have  said,  part  of  the  answer.  Another 
solution  lies  in  the  building  of  ixistal 
facilities  on  the  outskirts,  rather  than 
in  the  centers,  of  our  major  cities. 

I  mentioned  this  briefly  in  my  earlier 
discussioh  of  the  "Denver  Mint.  I  have 
been  after  Oie  Post  Office  for  years  to 
start  building  their  plants  where  there 
is  more  room  for  their  construction  and 
for  their  operation. 

I  am  very  happy  to  see  that  the  De- 
partment is  now  doing  this,  and  it  is  pay- 
ing off  handsomely.  The  new  bulk  mall 
f  aciUty  in  New  Jersey  saved  an  estimated 
$72  million  in  investment  costs  hnd  $38 
million  in  annual  operating  costs  over 
what  a  similar  facility  would  have  cost 
to  build  and  run  in  downtown  New  York 
City. 

I  might  also  note,  in  view  of  what  I 
said  a  moment  ago  about  the  importance 
of  research  and  development,  that  this 
New  Jersey  complex  is  the  result  of  an 
R.  &  D.  study. 

The  remarkable  savings  that  were 
achieved  in  this  instance  attest  to  the 
importance  of  building  in  the  suburbs. 
I  hope  the  Department  will  continue  to 
move  in  this  direction  and  continue  to 
ccNtne  up  with  such  great  savings  for  the 
taxpayers. 

CONSOLIDATION    OF    WHITE    HOUSE    BUDGET 

Before  concluding  my  remarks,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  two  changes  in  the  White 
House  budget:  For  years  now  the  budget 
has  not  clearly  shown  the  full  cost  of 
White  House  staff  operations.  The  rea- 
son is  that  the  specific  "White  House" 
appropriation  financed  only  about  half 
of  the  total  staff  requirement.  The  rest 
were  financed  from  various  agencies  or 
from  the  "special  projects"  budget. 

The  President  has  decided  to  end  this 
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confusing  sj'stem  by  consolidating  all 
staff  funds  under  one  budget.  I  support 
this  consolidation.  It  makes  good  sense, 
and  it  will  make  it  easier  for  us  in  Con- 


serves as  a  courthouse  and  Federal  office 
building  for  an  extremely  limited  number 
of  agencies. 
The  space  alio  ted  to  the  post  office  is 
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may  want  to  get  the  individusd  who  is 
the  center  of  the  ring,  such  as  in  the 
case  mentioned  in  subcommittee  hear- 
ings where  the  marihuana  came  over  the 
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r«wiii<>ctc 


!^n   inmipniinti^    that    it.   h#»mmp    niv»p^«*rv       hnrrtAP  nt  TjirpHn    nictnmQ  rpnfpH  a  nlnnp 


in  that  situation  we  added  800  new  jobi  Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 

for  the  Customs  Bureau.  the  gentleman  will  yield,  while  I  do  not 

The  problem  as  I  see  it  Is  that  we  do  question  what  the  gentleman  has  said,  I 

not  have  the  overseas  network  that  we  have  myself   had   firsthand   knowledge 


rrtA-rici-nos^    nrViAro     onnnriant.lw     i:vrn 


istration  to  Justice  where  they  have  a 
tremendous  increase  of  personnel  over 
what  the  Narcotics  Bureau  once  had 
imder  Treasury. 

Thp  rniitp  vnii  mi»nt.ir»Tii»rf  1r  .cnmporhAt 
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confusing  system  by  consolidating  all 
staff  funds  under  one  budget.  I  support 
this  consolidation.  It  makes  good  sense, 
and  it  will  make  it  easier  for  us  in  Con- 
gress to  analyze  future  requests. 

The  second  change  involves  a  new  ap- 
propriation for  the  Office  of  Vice  Presi- 
dent under  the  title  special  assistance 
to  the  President.  In  recent  years  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  Vice  President  have 
increased  tremendously.  However,  he  has 
not  had  his  own  staff  to  meet  these  in- 
creased responsibilties.  He  has  instead 
had  to  use  temporary  and  permanent 
"loans"  from  agencies. 

I  also  support  this  new  appropriation 

because    it   eliminates    the    undesirable 

practice  of  staff  loans  and  gives  the  Vice 

President  the  permanent  personnel  he 

needs. 

coNcxtrsioM 

I  think  the  committee  put  togethef'  a 
very  tight  bill.  It  cut  $73  million  from 
the  budget  requests,  and  approved  some 
$330  million  above  the  1970  proposed 
level.  It  adso  allowed  19,500  of  21,800  new 
positions  requested,  most  of  which  are 
related  to  uncontrollable  increases  in 
workload. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  served  on  the 
Treasury-Post  Office  subcommittee 
agsOn  this  year.  It  has  been  a  real  pleas- 
sure  working  with  the  chairman  (Mr. 
Steid)  .  and  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber (Mr.  RoBisoN)  and  I  certainly  ap- 
preciate the  assistance  they  hav^  given 
me. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
bill.  It  is  a  good  Ught  money  bill,  the 
kind  that  is  called  for  m  these  highly  in- 
flationary times  and  that  will  fit  right 
in  with  the  Presidents  efforts  to  cool 
down  the  economy. 

Thank  you  Mr.  Chairman  for  the  op- 
portimity   to  make  these  remarks. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr.  O'Neal). 

Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  am  very  grateful  to  the  distin- 
guished subcommittee  chairman  for 
yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
bill  making  appropriations  for  the 
Treasury  and  Post  Office  Departments, 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
and  certain  independent  agencies  for  the 
fiscal  year  1971. 

Included  in  this  bill  are  funds  for  site 
acquisition,  design  and  construction  of 
a  post  office  and  vehicle  maintenance 
facility  for  Albany.  Oa..  the  largest  city 
in  my  congressional  district. 

Albany  is  one  of  29  cities  designated 
by  the  Post  Office  Department  to  receive 
a  major  postal  facility  through  this  ap- 
propriations measure  under  considera- 
tion today. 

Let  me  assure  my  colleagues  that  these 
construction  funds  are  critical  if  the  Al- 
bany project  Is  representative  of  the 
needs  of  the  other  2i  cities. 

The  Albany  poet  office  not  only  serves 
a  city  of  70.000.  but  it  is  also  a  postal 
sectional  center  servicing  84  associate 
post  offices  In  the  area. 

The  post  office  Is  located  in  a  building 
constructed  in  1911.  The  building  alqo 


serves  as  a  courthouse  and  Federal  office 
building  for  an  extremely  limited  number 
of  agencies. 

The  space  alloted  to  the  post  office  is 
so  inadequate  that  it  became  necessary 
several  years  ago  to  lease  additional  space 
across  town.  Even  with  a  split  postal 
operation,  which  Increases  costs  and 
prevents  efficient  manpower  utilization, 
less  than  one- third  of  the  needed  work- 
room area  is  available. 

The  need  for  a  new  post  office  buildirtfc 
In  Albany  has  been  critical  for  many 
years. 

In  view  of  the  needs  of  the  postal 
service  for  adequate  space  and  more 
efficient  facilities  throughout  the  Nation. 
I  feel  that  our  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations has  acted  wisely  in  funding  the 
full  amount  requested  by  the  administra- 
tion for  construction  of  postal  facilities. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  mmutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Edwards). 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  think  we  iuive  brought  to 
the  House  today  a  good  bill,  cutting  some 
$73  million  from  the  request  in  the 
budget.  I  think  the  cuts  are  justified, 
and  I  hope  the  House  will  uphold  the 
subcommittee  in  this  effort. 

I  think  I  should  comment  just  briefly 
on  the  question  of  the  Bureau  of  Cus- 
toms that  was  alluded  to  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte). 
We  tried  to  give  the  Bureau  of  Customs 
substantially  everything  they  asked  for. 
and  yet  I  keep  being  concerned  that  the 
Bureau  of  Customs  now  being  separated 
from  the  Narcotics  Biireau  is  not  able  to 
do  as  effective  a  job  as  they  should  be 
doing.  I  do  not  personally  know,  for  ex- 
ample, what  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  is 
asking  for  this  year.  I  know  when  the 
question  came  up  a  year  or  two  ago  I 
introduced  the  disapproval  resolution 
that  attempted  to  hold  Narcotics  in  the 
Treasury  Department  where  I  think  it 
should  be.  I  hope  some  day  we  can  get 
these  two  hard-working  bureaus  back 
together,  because  I  am  convinced  it  is 
the  only  way  we  will  be  able  effectively 
to  put  a  stop  to  the  import  of  narcotics. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  want  to  compliment  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  not  only  upon 
that  point  but  for  the  very  fine  contribu- 
tion he  has  made  to  the  Post  Office  and 
Treasury  Subcommittee  as  well  as  the 
Committee  on  Transportation. 

Is  it  not  ridiculous  to  try  to  cut  some 
narcotics  jurisdiction  away  from  ctis- 
toms?  I  say  this  especially  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  when  you  have  a  smuggling 
case,  and  the  smuggled  article  comes  over 
the  border,  for  example  at  Laredo.  Tex., 
from  Mexico,  and  the  customs  agents 
have  some  knowledge  of  it,  they  have  to 
drop  that  case  once  they  find  out  and 
turn  it  over  to  the  Narcotics  Bureau.  In 
many  cases  they  do  not  want  to  make 
tbelr  case  right  there  on  the  border.  They 


may  want  to  get  the  individual  who  is 
the  center  of  the  ring,  such  as  in  the 
case  mentioned  m  subcommittee  hear- 
ings where  the  marihuana  came  over  the 
border  at  Laredo,  customs  rented  a  plane 
and  flew  it  with  the  smugglers  out  to  San 
Diego,  and  there  arrested  the  people — 
the  smugglers  and  the  ring  in  California. 
Is  it  not  ridiculous  to  have  to  hand  this 
case  over  at  the  border  to  a  narcotics 
agent  to  pick  it  up  cold  at  another 
location? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  think 
the  gentleman's  statement  is  well  taken. 
It  proves  the  reason  why  these  two  Bu- 
reaus should  not  be  separated.  I  say  this 
because  they  run  into  all  sorts  of  prob- 
lems, not  intentionally,  but  the  little 
problems  are  there  for  the  simple  reason 
that  one  is  in  the  Justice  Department 
and  the  other  is  in  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  I  would  like  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  two  gen- 
tlemen on  this  question  of  the  agents 
coming  from  the  border  at  Laredo  as  has 
been  stated.  I  have  known  first  hand  the 
work  that  is  performed  by  these  customs 
agents  and  I  thoroughly  agree  with  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  it  is  really 
ridiculous  to  cut  these  cases  in  half  and 
let  two  separate  agencies  handle  them. 
I  think  the  customs  agents  have  done  a 
wonderful  job  and  that  they  should  not 
be  handicapped  in  this  manner. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  for  yielding. 

I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  In  the  well 
or  the  members  of  the  committee  could 
enlighten  me  on  something  that  concerns 
me  deeply?  As  I  undei-stand  it, '80  per- 
cent of  the  hard  drugs  today  in  the 
United  States  come  from  one  route — the 
poppies  are  grown  in  Turkey,  they  are 
then  taken  illegally  across  the  interna- 
tional border  into  Switzerland  where 
they  are  then  manufactured  by  profes- 
sionals—<his  is  not  a  backroom  opera- 
tion— and  then  placed  into  the  commer- 
cial channels,  illegal  but  commercial 
drugs,  and  they  then  go  to  France  and 
mainly  come  out  of  the  port  of  Marseilles 
to  the  United  States  principally  through 
the  John  F.  Kennedy  International  Air- 
port. 

This  has  been  published  information  In 
the  New  York  Times  and  In  other  publi- 
cations and  I  am  inclined  to  put  credence 
in  the  published  information,  although 
I  would  recommend  the  interdiction  of 
this  route. 

What  I  would  like  to  know  is  why  the 
U.S.  customs  agents,  assuming  they  are 
knowledgeable  about  this,  are  unable  to 
interdict  that  flow  of  hard  drugs  Into  this 
coimtry? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Let  me 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  New  Yoik 
that,  of  course,  they  do  interdict  a  sub- 
stantial portion  that  comes  In.  To  assist 
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in  that  situation  we  added  800  new  jobs 
for  the  Customs  Bureau. 

The  problem  as  I  see  it  is  that  we  do 
not  have  the  overseas  network  that  we 
should  have.  I  am  convinced  that  in  the 
old  setup  we  had  a  much  greater  in-depth 
overseas  scrutiny  than  we  have  today. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  has  expired. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  am  also 
convinced,  if  I  may  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  that  part  of  the  problem 
has  been  the  result  of  this  division  of  the 
two  most  effective  agencies  in  the  coun- 
try that  have  been  working  on  narcotics. 
Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  yield 
fiulher  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York, 
Mi:.  McCarthy.  Mt.  chairman,  I 
would  ask  the  gentleman  why  could  not 
the  Department  of  State,  assuming  that 
these  facts  are  right  and.  as  I  said,  they 
have  been  published  and  I  have  read 
them  in  more  than  one  instance,  and 
I  have  seen  no  contradiction  of  them,  as- 
siuning  they  are  right,  why  could  not  the 
Department  of  State  utilize  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Grovemment  of  the  United 
States  with,  say  a  country  such  as  Tur- 
key which  is  an  ally  under  NATO,  to  use  • 
what  influence  we  have  to  stop  this? 

The  same  with  Switzerland  and  with 
France.  I  mean  I  Eigree  with  the  gentle- 
man about  the  overscEis  customs  situ- 
ation, but  in  addition  to  that 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  One  thing 
that  I  do  not  profess  to  do  is  to  sf>eak 
for  the  Department  of  State.  I  do  un- 
derstand that  they,  in  fact,  are  carrying 
on  quite  an  extensive  discussion  in  this 
area  with  these  coxmtries  at  this  time. 
Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  would  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  STEED.  May  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
man'tliat  a  lot  is  being  done  in  the  flelcf 
we  are  talking  about.  The  international 
conference  on  narcotics,  with  86  coun- 
tries, has  been  very  effective.  We  do  get 
the  active  cooperation  of  the  Turkish 
Government.  They  are  the  only  coimtry 
under  this  agreement  that  can  produce 
opium  for  medicinal  purposes,  and  it  is 
done  strictly  imder  Government  control. 
The  illicit  part  of  it  is  something  that  the 
Turkish  Government  fights  as  hard  as  we 
do,  but  it  is  not  all  confined  to  that 
country.  There  is  illicit  opiimi  grown  in 
other  countries  that  we  have  to  cope  with 
also. 

Under  the  International  program, 
working  together,  through  the  joint  ef- 
forts of  these  countries,  they  confiscated 
over  5  tons  last  year.  We  are  getting  a 
lot  of  help  in  these  areas.  By  the  very 
nature  of  the  conspiracy  that  involves 
any  kind  of  smuggling,  especially  nar- 
cotic smuggling,  which  is  the  important 
one  we  are  dealing  with  here,  I  think  it 
is  desirable  to  give  the  customs  service 
the  people  they  need  to  keep  the  smug- 
glers at  arm's  length  across  the  border, 
and  after  it  crosses  the  border  it  means 
we  will  be  much  less  effective  than  in  the 
work  we  are  doing  now. 


Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  s^eld,  while  I  do  not 
question  what  the  gentleman  has  said,  I 
have  myself  had  firsthand  knowledge 
and  experience  where  apparently  two 
different  agencies  of  the  Government 
were  working  at  cross  purposes  in  this 
field. 

Mr.  STEED.  Perhaps  I  can  say  it  this 
way:  The  thing  we  are  dealing  with  is 
the  police  part  of  the  action  after  the 
opium  is  produced  and  on  its  way,  the 
other  part  is  in  the  field  of  international 
relations,  and  I  think  they  do  a  very  good 
job  there.  It  is  in  or  at  the  police  level 
where  the  action  is,  and  that  is  where 
customs  becomes  involved,  and  that  is 
where  we  are  trying  to  put  the  muscle. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  When  I  was  in  Thai- 
land 2  years  ago,  and  up  in  the  moim- 
tainous  area  where  they  had  a  Commu- 
nist infiltration  problem,  and  we  were 
being  conducted  by  the  AID  people — at 
least,  they  said  they  were  AID,  I  do  not 
know,  they  could  have  been  some  other 
agency — ^but  they  informed  us  that  the 
infiltration  there  by  the  Communists  was 
attempting  to  foment  discord  among 
those  Thai — actually,  they  were  moun- 
tain tribesmen,  they  were  not  Thai,  al- 
though they  were  imder  the  protection  of 
the  Thai  Government — and  they  had  a 
brush,  bum,  and  slash  economy,  and 
their  main  product  was  opium,  and  that 
this  was  illegal  under  Thai  law,  and  they 
were  seeking  to  dissuade  the  ThEii  Gov- 
ernment from  enforcing  this  law  because 
otherwise  these  mountain  people  might 
become  Communists.  They  were  continu- 
ing to  grow  opium  while  we  were  there. 
And  they  explained  that  this  finds  its  way 
out  of  there,  and  from  there  into  the 
United  States. 

I  wonder  if  we  really  have,  and  you 
have  just  explained  here,  a  dichotomy 
regarding  two  agencies  of  Government? 
We  discussed  the  Department  of  State 
and  here  we  have  AID.  I  seriously  ques- 
tion whether  there  is  a  consistent  and 
uniform  policy  eminating  out  of  tliis  ad- 
ministration on  this  problem. 

The  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  cites 
the  progress  that  has  been  made.  But 
the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  this  stuff 
is  inundating  this  coimtry  and  while 
there  may  be  some  progress,  there  still 
is  a  big  job  to  be  done. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  May  I 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York, 
one  of  the  major  problems  is  that  this  is 
a  cash  crop  and  in  Turkey  and  in  some 
of  these  other  countries,  I  understand, 
our  folks  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  try 
to  help  them  to  produce  new  moneymak- 
ing  crops  to  relieve  the  economic  burden 
of  doing  away  with  this  particular  crop. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  s^eld? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  jrield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  First  of  all,  let  me  say  this 
is  not  a  pculisan  matter  because  it  was 
the  past  administration  that  recom- 
mended taking  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics 
out  of  the  Treasury  Department.  That 
little  band  of  agents  had,  I  think,  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  records  of  any 
agency  in  the  U5.  Government  Now  this 
has  been  shifted  over  by  the  past  admin- 


istration to  Justice  where  they  have  a 
tremendous  increase  of  personnel  over 
what  the  Narcotics  Biu^au  once  had 
under  Treasury. 

The  route  you  mentioned  iB  somewhat 
VFTong.  The  great  part  of  opium  comes  in 
from  Turkey  through  Beirut.  Lebanon, 
Sardinia,  and  in  Marseilles  where  it  is 
processed  into  heroin.  You  must  realize 
the  gigantic  problem  of  interception. 
They  have  caught  airline  hostesses  with 
heroin  on  some  unmentionsible  parts  of 
their  body.  They  have  caught  in  Lebanon 
an  Ambassador  from  one  of  the  Central 
American  countries  smuggling  heroin  in- 
to the  United  States.  They  hide  it  in 
ships,  and  in  some  of  the  most  peculiar 
and  most  difficult  places  tg  find  in  pack- 
ages, baggage,  and  so  forth. 

It  is  resilly  remarkable  that  with  the 
ports  we  have  in  the  United  Stetes  with 
no  Coast  Guard,  no  customs,  and  no 
narcotic  agents,  a  lot  more  of  this  stuff 
does  not  come  in. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Chairman,  -will 
the  gentleman  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  McCarthy,  why  is  it  that  they 
practically  put  out  the  red  carpet — as  you 
pass  through  customs — ^nobody  inter- 
dicts you?  The  i>olicy  seems  to  have  been 
almost  in  order  to  encourage  tourism  that 
there  is  no  inspection. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Let  me  answer  that,  if  I 
may. 

First  of  all,  most  of  your  narcotics 
seizures  from  overseas  are  made  through 
informers  and  through  tipsters.  This  is 
where  you  make  your  case.  First  of  all, 
you  must  understand  that  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment cannot  go  over  there  and  arrest 
a  persoh  who  intends  to  sell  heroin  in 
the  United  States.  What  he  has  to  do  is 
to  work  with  the  local  police.  As  the 
chairman  said,  tons  of  heroin,  mari- 
huana, hashish,  and  cocaine  hasnot  come 
into  the  United  States  becauSe  of  our 
law-enforcement  agents.  That  is  why  I 
suppose  heroin  is  so  costly.  But  our  agents 
have  to  work  with  the  local  police.  They 
have  to  work  with  the  French  police  and 
the  Italian  police  and  the  Turkish  police 
and  the  Lebanese  police.  They  are  the 
ones  who  have  to  make  the  arrest. 

It  is  the  American  agent  who  really 
makes  the  case  and  hands  it  on  a  silver 
platter  to  the  foreign  police  department. 
Then  they  make  the  arrest. 

What  we  have  done  in  this  particulai 
field  is  amazing. 

Thailand,  Laos,  and  Southeast  Asia, 
have  not  been  a  great  threat  to  the 
United  States. 

Most  of  it  is  comiiig  into  the  United 
States  from  Turkey,  some  by  way  of 
Mexico. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  try 
to  reply  in  several  respects  to  the  wordis 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

For  a  number  of  years  I  was  engaged 
in  the  suppression  of  illegal  narcotics.  I 
was  a  supervisor  of  Uie  narcotics  squad  of 
the  State  of  New  Jersey  and  worked  very 
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closely  withN^e  Treasury  Department, 
jnaiiy  States,  and  in  many  nations. 

First.  Mr.  Congressman,  let  me  tell  you, 
you  are  very  fortunate  in  gettmg  through 


removed  the  detection  processes  from  the 
Treasury  Department  and  placed  the  ti  in 
another  department.  It  should  be  back  in 
the  Treasury  Department  so  the  nar- 


partments  we  are  entrusted  with.  I  urge 
its  adoption. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
take  this  opportunity   to   reiterate  my 
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the  very  evident  reasons  for  urgency  in 
getting  this  Center  underway,  esp*;ially 
today,  when  there  is  such  a  great  need 
for  more  effective  law  enforcement.  This 


Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 
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closely  with>^e  Treasury  Department, 
jnany  States,  and  in  many  nations. 

First.  Mr.  Congressman,  let  me  tell  you, 
you  are  very  fortxmate  in  getting  through 
customs  without  being  inspected.  I  came 
through  last  week  and  they  looked 
through  my  wife's  lingerie.  I  guess  our 
faces  are  a  bit  different  in  that  respect. 
They  detect  me  pretty  well.  I  thought  it 
was  a  pretty  good  inspection. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Did  you  take  that  as 
a  compliment? 

Mr.  HUNT.  I  sure  did.  I  thought  it  was 
nice  to  be  checked.  I  thought  that  at 
times  they  pass  you  through  by  virtue 
of  the  fact  that  you  are  a  Member  of 
Congress.  Maybe  you  have  the  knowledge 
of  how  to  get  through  those  things. 

In  respect  to  narcotics,  you  talk  about 
the  poppies.  Gentlemen,  they  do  not 
carry  the  poppies  around.  A  poppy  comes 
through  a  bulb,  an  opium  bulb.  They  ta^e 
a  three-  or  four-pronged  piece  6t  metal 
and  lacerate  the  head  of  it  so  it  exudes  a 
white,  gxmimy  substance  which  we  refer 
to  as  the  opium  tar.  The  workers  in  the 
field  take  this  off  ultimately  into  a  barrel 
with  dirt  and  everything  else  in  it.  The 
first  rendering  becomes  what  is  knowTX  as 
the  tar.  It  is  rendered  down  to  what  we 
call  opium  tar,  and  from  that  comes  the 
morphine  base,  which  is  f  xrrther  rendered 
and  from  the  morphine  base  heroin  is 
rendered.  The  chemical  process  reduces 
it  to  heroin,  which  is  a  white  powder. 

It  is  true  that  Turkey  produces  the  bulk 
of  our  legal  opium.  However,  some  of  the 
farmers  there  raise  illegal  quotas,  and 
they  soauggle  it  out  across-the  border  into 
Greece  and  other  places,  and  the  Turk- 
ish Government  and  the  Greek  Govern- 
ment have  been  trying  for  years  to  sup- 
press this  traffic.  They  have  even  {Wanted 
mine  fields  at  the  border,  but  the  smug- 
giAfs  drive  sheep  and  goats  across  in 
front  of  them  to  explode  the  land  mines. 
This  has  been  going  on  since  1955,  though 
I  have  campaigned  against  the  trafflc, 
around  the  French  port  of  Marseilles. 
The  bulk  of  the  clandestine  laboratories 
producing  heroin  9X9  located  there.  We 
have  had  an  increasing  facility  with  the 
French  police.  We  do  maintain  In  Europe 
a  force  of  narcotic  agents  who  do  an 
excellent  job. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
said,  it  is  very  difficult,  but  we  are  moving 
in  the  right  direction.  It  is  not,  however, 
that  the  smugglers  have  specially  built 
autxMnobiles  with  specially  concealed  ap- 
pointments. They  do  have  certain  por- 
tions of  women's  garments  where  you 
might  find  padding,  and  the  padding  Is 
something  else  coming  out.  There  are 
many  ways  to  smtiggle,  and  it  is  very 
dlfacult. 

The  gentleman  who  was  with  me  many 
years.  Mr.  Pacino.  had  all  of  Eurofie.  He 
has  now  returned  and  is  engaged  in 
training  agents.  But  let  me  tdl  you,  in 
1955  the  United  States  of  America  de- 
pended upon  280  Federal  agents  to  sup- 
preaB  the  narcotics  traffic  In  the  entire 
world — 280  men — and  we  couldn't  get 
any  more  men.  Tliey  would  not  give  them 
to  us. 

Now  we  have  the  money  coming  out  of 
our  ears,  but  the  tragedy  Is  they  have 


removed  the  detection  processes  from  the 
Treasury  Department  and  placed  then  in 
another  department.  It  should  be  back  in 
the  Treasury  Department  so  the  nar- 
cotics agents  and  the  customs  agents  can 
work  hand-in-hand,  the  same  as  they 
used  to,  for  a  smooth-running,  fiowing 
operation. 

If  you  want  the  truth  of  the  matter, 
that  is  how  it  should  be  set  up.  You  can 
talk  about  theory  all  day  long.  The  thing 
we  have  to  get  down  to  are  the  basic 
fundamentals.  We  can  suppress  this  traf- 
fic with  the  aid  of  the  other  nations.  We 
can  suppress  it  if  we  can  come  back  once 
more  to  that  type  of  operation  with  the 
customs  and  the  narcotics  agents  in  the 
same  category. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  we 
have  the  finest  group  of  men,  and  we  can 
do  it.  but  someone  downtown  must  listen 
to  us. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  has  expired. 

Mr.  EDWARD6  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, may  I  have  3  uninterrupted  min- 
utes? 

Mr.  ROBISON.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
3  additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
if  he  can  keep  it  that  way. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Alabama  is  recognized  for  3  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  was 
about  to  talk  about  the  post  office  build- 
ings and  facilities  for  which  there  is 
such  great  need.  We  provided  $269  mil- 
lion for  postal  public  buildings  in  this 
bill,  and  yet  that  is  just  a  drop  in  the 
bucket  compared  to  what  the  post  of- 
fice really  needs. 

If  ever  there  was  an  area  that  pointed 
up  the  need  to  go  into  a  separate  postal 
corporation  with  separate  borrowing  ca- 
pacity, it  is  this  area  of  facilities.  We 
have  to  spend  more  money  to  build  more 
modem  buildings  and  update  the  equip- 
ment. There  is  not  enough  money  in 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  to 
provide  these  facilities. 

The  Tax  Court  has  been  a  subject  I 
have  been  greatly  interested  in  because 
of  the  small  taxpayer.  A  couple  of  years 
ago  I  introduced  legislation  to  try  to 
give  the  smaU  Uxpayer  his  day  in  court 
without  all  the  necessity  for  great  legal 
proceedings.  The  Tax  Court  heard  our 
plea  \nA  it  has  instituted  the  Small  Tax 
Section  for  Taxpayers  where  claims  of 
$1,000  or  less  are  involved.  It  was  re- 
ported to  us  In  the  hearings  that  this 
procedure  Is  now  working  very  well.  The 
taxpayer  who  cannot  afford  a  lawyer  or 
who  does  not  want  to  have  to  go  through 
the  great  delays  In  tax  cases  can  get 
an  early  hearing  and  fast  decision 
through  this  procedure. 

I  am  convinced  the  sinall  taxpayer 
today  Is  being  treated  muclHsetter  and 
is  being  given  greater  opportunity  to 
have  his  appeal  heard  and  a  decision 
rendered  at  an  early  date.  I  think  the 
Tax  Court  should  be  commended  for  this 
procedure  It  has  put  into  effect. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  this  Is  a  good 
bill.  It  is  just  about  as  tight  as  we  could 
make  it,  considering  the  particular  de- 


partments we  are  entrusted  with.  I  lurge 
its  adoption. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
take  this  opportunity  to  reiterate  my 
position  in  support  of  the  authorization 
request  for  the  Treasury  Department's 
Consolidated  Law  Enforcement  Center. 

In  a  time  marked  by  rising  crime  sta- 
tistics, any  effort,  on  any  level,  to  provide 
better  training  and  training  facilities  for 
law-enforcement  officers  must  be  wel- 
comed by  both  beleaguered  public  officials 
and  the  public  at  large — victim  of  those 
statistics. 

The  proposed  facility,  which  is  a  key  in 
the  President's  program  to  improve  the 
lot  of  law-enforcement  officers,  would 
provide  a  specialized  central  training 
complex  for  21  Federal  police  agencies, 
including  those  under  the  Treasury  De- 
partment. 

The  present,  expanded  facilities  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  at  Quan- 
tico,  Va.,  could  not  be  used  for  the  spe- 
cialized training  programs  spelled  out 
for  the  proposed  Law  Enforcement  Cen- 
ter. There  Is  virtually  no  duplication  be- 
tween the  proposed  school  complex  and 
the  established  FBI  facilities  which  are 
used  to  capacity^ 

The  present  facilities  available  for 
training  of  Treasury,  Secret  Service  and 
customs  agents  are  severely  lacking  and 
Treasury  officials  have  expressed  concern 
over  the  future  prospects  for  training 
agents. 

This  same  concern  was  voiced  by  the 
Warren  Commission  when  it  called  for  a 
prompt  remedy  to  the  problems  en- 
countered during  the  increasingly  com- 
plex task  of  maintaining  adequate  pro- 
tection for  the  President. 

The  proposed  center  would  provide  the 
Secret  Service  a  course  for  motorcade 
training  and  a  range  surea  for  teaching 
techniques  of  firing  weapons  from  mov- 
ing vehicles. 

Eiiactment  of  the  authorization  in  this 
bill  will  provide  the  funding  necessary 
for  the  completion  of  the  first  phase  of 
constructing  and  equipping  the  much- 
needed  center  and  will  narrow  the  gap 
between  present  training  and  future 
training  afforded  Federal  law-enforce- 
ment agencies. 

The  training  center  will  be  located  on 
about  60  acres  of  property  northeast  of 
the  intersection  of  the  Washington- 
Baltimore  Parkway  and  Powder  Mill 
Road  near  Beltsville,  Md.,  in  my  congres- 
sional district.  The  f  acUity  will  consist  of 
a  campus-like  Center  with  modem  class- 
rooms, ranges,  specialized  training  areas 
and  equipment,  dormitories,  support 
facilities  and  services  to  accommodate 
750  resident  students  at  one  time. 

After  an  ln-dQ?th  study  of  similar 
training  requirements  for  other  Federal 
agencies,  it  was  concluded  that  It  would 
be  less  ooetly  and  more  effective  to  estab- 
lish a  single  training  center  for  all  inter- 
ested agencies  under  the  administrative 
supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treaaury. 

Having  served  as  an  agent  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation.  I  can  ap- 
preciate the  value  of  such  training.  How- 
ever, even  more  Important,  I  know,  are 
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the  very  evident  reasons  for  urgency  in 
getting  this  Center  underway,  esp^ially 
today,  when  there  is  such  a  great  need 
for  more  effective  law  enforcement.  This 
urgency  becomes  even  more  apparent  as 
the  crime  rate  continues  to  rise.  One  of 
the  solutions,  which  can  be  implemented 
soon  by  building  this  school,  lies  in  giv- 
ing optimiun  training  to  professional 
law-enforcement  personnel 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill 
H.R.  16900  making  appropriations  for  the 
Treasury,  Post  Office,  Executive  Office  of 
the  President,  and  others  offers  little  en- 
couragement in  the  showing  of  any  fis- 
cal responsibility  needed  to  curb  infla- 
tion. 

With  great  deference  to  my  colleagues 
on  the  committee.  I  simply  have  not 
heard  anything  to  convince  me  that  I 
am  justified  in  voting  to  take  this  kind 
of  money  out  of  the  pockets  of  my  con- 
stituents. 

I  most  certainly  support  law  and  or- 
der as  well  as  security,  yet  1  question  any 
imperative  need  and  any  corresponding 
expense  to  the  taxpayers  of  a  prestigious 
$21.5  million  Federal  Law  Enforcement 
Training  Center  at  Beltsville,  Md.,  or 
anywhere  else.  The  country  has  armed 
forces — are  we  now  preparing  for  a  na- 
tional police  force? 

The  IRS  was  set  up  for  revenue  collec- 
tion, yet  in  the  measure  at  hand  an 
appropriation  of  $645  million  for  "com- 
pliance" as  compared  with  only  $220 
million  for  all  the  accoimting  and  proc- 
essing suggests  plans  for  an  aggressive 
tax  collection  program.  Is  the  tax  revolt 
here? 

Nor  does  the  Executive  Office  appro- 
priations offer  any  example  of  restraint. 

ODeratlng     expenses — entertain- 
ment   — — - -  •1.100.000 

White    Hovise    salaries   and    ex- 
penses     8.650.000 

Special    assistant 700,000 

Advisory -Ooxincll 500,000 

Intergovernmental    relations 300,000 

Special  projects 1,500,000 

Expenses    of     management    Im- 
provement      350,000 

Emergency  fund  for  President—  1,000,000 

Bureau  of  Budget 13.000.000 

Council  of  Economic  Advlsere...  1, 233. 000 

National  Security  CouncU 2,182.000 

And  norte  of  these  figures  include  the 
President's  salary  of  $200,000  or  his 
statutory  expense  allowance  of  $50,000. 

Financially  our  country  is  in  a  de- 
plorable condition.  Few  seem  to  worry 
about  It.  but  my  constituents  do  and  are 
increasingly  incensed  with  every  new 
tax.  every  tax  extension,  and  with  every 
inflationary  decrease  in  the  purchasing 
power  of  their  take-home  pay.  They  can- 
not seem  to  rightfully  understand  why 
,  there  are  more  taxpayers,  more  taxes 
paid  and  yet  the  cost  of  their  Govern- 
ment continues  to  soar  out  of  proportion. 

I  simply  cannot,  in  good  conscience, 
cast  my  people's  one  vote  for  these  lavish 
funds  to  further  escalate  the  bureauc- 
racy. To  cut  out  the  fat  we  need  to  start 
somewhere,  sometime.  If  enough  of  their 
Representatives  start  talking  said  voting 
the  way  the  people  are  lalklng  and  will 
be  voting  we  might  even  be  able  to  let  the 
surtax  die  a  natural  death  this  June. 


Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time.  C>^ 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise  and 
report  the  bill  back  to  the  House,  with 
the  recommendation  that  the  bill  do  pass. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker,  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  MoNAGAN,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  (H.R.  16900)  making  appropriations 
for  the  Treasury  and  Post  Office  Depart- 
ments, the  Executive  Office  of  the  Pres- 
ident, and  certain  independent  agencies, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971, 
and  for  other  purposes,  had  directed  him 
to  report  the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
the  recommendation  that  the  bill  do  pass. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  bill  to '  final 
passage. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  tjgie. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to  the 
vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quonmi  Is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  or- 
der that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  E\\dently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roU. 

The  question  was  taken;   and  there 

were — yeas  333,  nays  3,  Hot  voting  94.  as 

follows: 

(Roll  No.  73] 

YEAS— 333 


AbblU 

Abemethy 

Adair 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Anderson. 

Calif. 
Anderson.  111. 
Anderson. 

Tenn. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Annunzlo 
Arends 
AsplnaU 
Ayres 
Barrett 
BeaU:<ffid. 
Belcher 
Bell.  Calif. 
Bepnett 
Beiry 
Betts 
BevUl 
Blaggl 
Blester 
Blngbam 
Blanton 
BUtnlk 
Boland 
Bow 


Brasco 
Brlnkley 
Brooks 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Mlcb. 
BroyhlU.  N.C. 
Broyhlll.  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke.  Fla. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Burton.  Calif. 
Bush 
Button 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
CaSery 
Camp 
Carey 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederberg 
CeUer 

Chamberlain 
Chappe)'. 
Cblsbolm 
Clancy 
Clausen. 
DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 


Cleveland 

Collier 

Colmer 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Corbett 

Coughlln 

Cra^e 

Culver 

Cunningham 

Daniel,  Va. 

Daniels,  N.J. 

Davis.  Ga. 

Davis.  Wis. 

Delaney 

Dellenback 

Denney 

Dennis 

Derwlnskl 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

DlngeU 

Donobue 

Dom 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Dulskl 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Ecktaardt 


Edmondson 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards,  La. 
Ellberg 
Erlenborn 

ch 

Esbleman 
Evans,  Colo. 
Evlns.  Tenn. 
Fallon 
Farbsteln 
Fascell 
Findley 
Fish 
Fisher 
Flood 
Flowers 
Foley 

Ford.  Gerald  R. 
Ford, 

WlUlam  D. 
Foreman 
Fountain 
Frey 
Friedel 
Fulton.  Tenn. 
Fuqua 
Galifianakls 
Garmatz 
Gaydos 
Gettys 

Gibbons 

GUbert 

Goldwater 

Gonzalez 

Goodllng 

Gray 

Green,  Pa. 

Griffin 

Griffiths 

Grover 

Gude 

Hagan 

Haley 

HamUton 

Hammer- 
scbmldt 

Hanley 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Harring^n 

Harsha 

Harvey 

Hastings 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hubert 

Hechler,  W.  Va 
'  Helstoskl 

Henderson 

Hicks 

Hogan 

Holifield 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Hull 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Calif 

Jonas 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kee 

Keith 

King 

Kleppe 


/ 


AshbroDk 


KluczynsU 

Koch 

Kuykendall 

Kyros 

Landgrebe 

Landrum 

Langen 

Latta 

Lloyd 

Long,  Md. 

Lujan 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McClui* 

McCuUoch 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McFaU 
McKneally 
McMillan 
Macdonald. 

Mass. 
Mahon 
Marsh 
Martin 
Math  las 
Matsunaga 
May 
Meeds 
Melcher 
MeskUl 
Michel 
Mlkva 
MlUer,  Calif 

Miller.  Ohio 

MUls 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

Mlnshall 

Mlze 

Mlzell 

Monagan 

Montgome 

Morgan 

Morse 

Morton 

Mosher 

Moss 

Murphy,  ni. 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nichols 

Nix 

Obey 
.  O'Hara 

O'Konski 

Olsen 

O'Neal,  Oa. 

O'NeUl,  Mass. 

Passman 

Patten 

PeUy 

Perkins 

Pettis 

PhUbln 

Pickle 

Pike 

Pimie 
.  Poage 

PodeU 

Poff 

Preyer.  N.C. 

Prtce,  ni. 

Price,  Tex. 

Pryor,  Ark. 

PurceU 

Qule 

Railsback 

Randall 
NAYS— 3 

HaU 


Held,  ni. 
Reld.  N.Y. 
Rellel 
Reuss 
Riegle 
Rivers 
Roberts 
Roblson  '      • 
Rodmo 
Roe 

Rogers,  Fla. 
Rooney,  Pa. 
Rosenthal 
Rostenkowskl 
Roth 

Roudebusb 
Roybal 
Ruppe 
Ruth 
Ryan 
St.  Onge 
Sandman 
Satterfield 
Saylor 
Scott 
Sebelius 
Shipley 
Shrtver 
Slkes 
Slsk 

Skubltz  .. 
Slack 

Smith.  Calif.' 
Smith,  Iowa 
Smith.  N.Y. 
Snyder 
Springer 
fford 
rs 
n 

iger.  Wis. 
livan 
Ington 
Icott 
Taylor 
Teague,  Tex. 
Thompson,  OA. 
Thompson,  N  J. 
Thomson,  Wis. 
Tleman 
UdaU 
Ullman 
Van  Deerlln 
Vanlk 
Vlgorlto 
Waggonner 
Waldle 
Wampler 
Watklns 
Watts 
Welcker 
Whalen 
Whlteburst 
Whltten 

WldnaU 

Wiggins 

Williams 

Winn 

Wold 

Wolff 

Wyatt 

Wydler         , 

Wylle 

Wyman 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young 

ZablocU    • 

Zlon 

Zwacb 


Rarick 


NOT  VOTING— 94 


Alexander 
Andrews. 
N.  Dak. 
Ashley 
Baring 
Blackburn 
Boggs 
BoUmg 
Brademas 
Bray 
Brock 
Broomfleld 
Brown.  Calif. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Burton.  Utah 
CabeU 


Clark 

Clay 

Cohelan 

Collins 

Cotman 

Cowger 

Cramer 

Daddarlo 

Dawson 

de  la  Garza 

Dent 

Dlggs 

Eklwards,  Calif. 

Feighan 

Plynt 

Eraser 


Prellnghuysen 
Fulton,  Pa. 
Gallagher 
Glalmo 
Green.  Oreg.* 
Gross 
Oubser 
Hal  pern 
HaP"* 

Heckler.  Mass. 
Howard 
Jacobs 
Johnson.  Pa. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
EUrwan 
Kyi 
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Leggett 
Lennon 
Long.  La. 
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Pepper 
Pollock 
PoweU 

Piirln.«kl 


Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stubblefleld 


PERMISSION   FOR   COMMITTEE   ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  CERTAIN  REPORTS 

^Ar  .QTinrn  Mr  Sneaker  I  ask  unani- 


would  reduce  this  figure  to  $48,378,648. 
Of  this  total  increase,  $22,000,000  is  an 
addition   to   the   Government   Printine; 
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$248,000  in  operations  in  1970.  which  it 
currently  anticipated  may  reach  $270,000 
in  1971.  The  bill  provides  that  amount. 


struction  and  to  secure  the  exterior  stone 
for  the  superstructure.  Legislation  in- 
creasing the  limit  of  cost  to  $90,000,000 


.~,^.^Ar.A    K..    fV<< 


eoia/.t  /^nmmut/w     wn<;  pnart.pd  on  March  16.  1970.  The  need     on  Appropriations. 


Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Texas,  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
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lUUllard 

Mann 

Mayne 
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Moorhead 

Nelsen 
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Pepper 

Pollock 

PoweU 

Puclnskl 

Qulllen 

Re«s 

Rhodes 

Rogers.  Colo 

Rooney.  N.Y 

St  Oennain 

Scbadeberg 

Scherle 

Scheuer 

Schneebell 

Schweni?el 

Stetger.  Ariz 


Stephens 

Stokes 

Strotton 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey      . 

Tart  * 

Teague.  Calif. 

Tunney 

Vander  Jagt 

Watson 

WhaUey 

White 

Wilson.  Bob 

Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Wright 


PERMISSION   FOR   COMMITTEE   ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  CERTAIN  REPORTS 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Rules  may  have  until  midnight  tonight 
to  file  certain  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced   the   following 
I>alrs: 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Pre- 
llnghuysen. 

Mr.  White  with  Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Da- 
kota. 

Mr.   Clark  with   Mr.  Pulton  of   Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  li«r.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  Lennon  with  Mr.  Oroas. 

Mr.  Stratton  with  Mr.  MalUlard. 

Mr.  Patman  with  Mr.  Kyi. 

Mr.  Boggs  with  Mr.  Rhodes  of  Arizona. 
,     Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Brock. 

Mr.  Pelghan  with  Mr.  Cramer. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Qulllen. 

Mr.  Daddarlo  with  Mr.  Schadeberg. 

Mr.  Olalmo  with  Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  Puclnskl  with  Mx.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  St  Germain  with  Mr.  Btoomfleld. 

Mr.  Brademas  with  Mr.  Bray. 

Mr.  floward  with  Mr.  Schneebell. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Scherle. 

B4r.  Madden  with  Mr.  Cowger. 

Mr.  Moorhead  with  Mr.  Johnson  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr.  Ottlnger  wUh  Mr.  Stokes. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Nelsen. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  B4r.  Teague  of 
California.  > 

Mr.  Cohelan  with  Mr.  Schwengel. 

Mr.  Corman  with  Mr  Gubser. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mr  McDade. 

Mr.  Mollohan  with  Mr.  MacCregor. 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Burton  of  Utah. 

Mr.  Ashley  wlt^  Mr.  Lukens. 

Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  Blackburn. 

Mr.  Cabell  with  B4r.  Mayne. 

Mr.  Brown  of  CaUfomla  with  Mr.  Clay. 

Mr.  Plynt  with  Mr.  Collins. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregoa  with  Mr.  Pollock. 

Mr.  Leggett  with  Mr.  Halpem. 

Mr.  de  la  Oarza  with  Mr.  Stetger  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  Stubblefleld  with  Mr.  Whalley. 

Mr.  Praser  with  Mr.  Taf  t.  "• 

Mr  Stephens  with  Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 

Mr.  Baring  with  Mr.  Watson. 

Mr,  Tunney  with  Bir.  Powell. 

Mr.  Mann  with  Mr.  Jacobs. 

Mr.  Stuckey  with  Mr.  Klrwan. 

Mr.  Lo^  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Lowen- 
cteln.      m 

Mr.  Rees  with  Mr.  Scheuer. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
Uble. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  all  Members  have  5 
legislative  days  in  which  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  on  .the  bill  just 
passed  and  to  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATIVE  BRANCH  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS. 1971 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  move  that  the  House  resolve 
itself  Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  cH.R.  16915) 
making  appropriations  for  the  legislative 
branch  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1971.  and  for  other  purposes;  and 
pending  that  motion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  general  debate 
be  limited  to  1  hour,  the  time  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Bow)  and 
myself. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentlem«in  from 
Alabama. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THi  coMMrrrEK  or  the  whou: 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  HJl.  16915,  with 
Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  imani- 
mous-consent  agreement,  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Andrews)  will  be 
recognized  for  one-half  hour,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Bow)  will  be 
recognized  for  one-half  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is  the  usual  annual 
appropriation  bill  for  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  Government  for  the  next 
fiscal  year  commencing  July  1.  It  con- 
tains appropriations  for  all  activities  ex- 
cept those  of  the  Senate;  it  Is  the  custom 
to  leave  those  for  the  decision  of  the 
other  body. 

HICHLICHTS  or  THX  BtlX 

The  appropriations  recommended  total 
$346,649,230. 

This  recommendation  Is  $9,394,055  be- 
Ipw  the  budget  requests.  Not  all  of  this 
represents  savings.  Over  half  is  a  de- 
ferral of  two  items  for  the  Government 
Printing  Office;  the  establishment  of  a 
proposed  regional  center  for  the  Super- 
intendent of  Documents,  and  plans  and 
specifications  for  a  new  plant. 

The  bin  is  $61,754,173  over  fiscal  year 
1970  appropriations  to  date.  However, 
there  are  pending  supplementals  total- 
ing $13,375,525,  which  if  allowed  in  full 


would  reduce  this  figure  to  $48,378,648. 
Of  this  total  increase,  $22,000,000  is  an 
addition  to  the  Government  Printing 
OfiBce  working  capital  revolving  fund  to 
help  finance  a  larger  volume  of  reim- 
bursable business,  and  $15,610,000  is  to 
begin  construction  of  the  James  Madison 
Memorial  Library  Building.  Fimds  are 
included  throughout  the  bill  to  "annual- 
ize" the  so-called  third-step  compara- 
bility pay  raise — of  10.05  percent — that 
was  effective  July  1.  1969.  No  funds  are 
included  for  the  6-percent  pay  raise 
that  the  House  acted  upon  last  Thursday 
and  earlier  today.  Financing  this  in- 
crease will  be  handled  in  a  supplemental 
appropriation  bill  at  a  later  date. 

MAJOa  INCREASES  AND  DECREASES 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  is  true  each  year, 
there  are  a  number  of  increases  and  de- 
creases in  the  many  items  in  the  bill, 
some  of  which  are  made  according  to 
requirements  and  direct  actions  of  the 
House  authorizing  specific  funds.  The 
committee  report  summarizes  the  major 
increases  and  decreases,  starting  on  page 
3  and  following  through  page  5;  both  as 
to  the  1971  budget  and  changes  from  1970 
appropriations  to  date.  I  would  refer  you 
to  those  pages. 

INCREASES  OVER  1970 

Some  of  the  major  items  that  have 
put  this  bill  over.  1970  are  as  follows: 

First.  $2,188,120  is  to  cover  increased 
pay  costs  for  House  officers  and  em- 
ployees effective  July  1.  1969.  and  17  ad- 
ditional positions  for  various  ofiBces  under 
the  Clerk  of  the  House. 

Second.  $1,200,000  is  to  cover  increased 
pay  costs  for  Members'  clerk  hire. 

Third,  $1,060,000  is  for  Gtovemment 
contributions  for  House  oflQcers  and  em- 
ployees directly  related  to  the  salary  in- 
creases just  noted. 

Fourth,  $1,083,000  is  to  cover  the  ad- 
ditional costs  of  official  franked  mail  for 
the  entire  Congress,  fiscal  year  1969  over 
1968. 

Fifth,  $15,610,000  is  to  initiate  con- 
struction of  the  James  Madison  Memorial 
Library  Building. 

Sixth,  $2,268,500  is  to  enable  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  to  meet  mandatory 
personnel  costs,  hire  25  additional  em- 
ployees under  its  main  account,  proceed 
with  the  preservation  program,  and  con- 
tinue automation  studies. 

Seventh,  $1,700,000  is  to  cover  the  ad- 
ditional costs  and  Increased  require- 
ments for  congressional  printing  and 
binding. 

Eighth,  $1,732,000  is  for  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Docimients. 

Ninth,  $22  million  is  for  additional  re- 
imbursable working  capital  in  the  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office  revolving  fund 
to  meet  increased  volume  of  business  as 
well  as  to  allow  certain  necessary  im- 
provements to  the  plant. 

Tenth,  $10,712,000  is  to  enable  the 
General  Accounting  Office  to  meet  man- 
datory personnel  costs  and  hire  175  ad- 
ditional employees. 

HOVSE   RESTAURANT 

The  House  Restaurant  Is  now  operat- 
ing under  the  direction  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  the  House  Restaurant. 
That  committee  estimates  a  deficit  of 
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$248,000  in  operations  in  1970,  which  it 
currently  anticipated  may  reach  $270,000 
in  1971.  The  bill  provides  that  amount, 
as  recommended  by  the  select  committee 
and  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol. 

The  committee  is  also  recommending 
the  employment  of  a  sanitarian  to  in- 
spect and  supervise  the  food  service  areas 
.  on  Capitol  Hill  as  recommended  by  the 
Attending  Physician,  and  the  two  res- 
taurant committees.  He  will  be  working 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Attending 
Physician  and  on  request  will  be  avail- 
able to  inspect  other  public  service  areas 
on  the  HiU. 

CONGRESSIONAL    STUDENT    INTERN    PROGRAM 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  has  rec- 
ommended resumption  of  the  congres- 
sional student  intern  program.  The  pro- 
hibition against  the  use  of  funds  for  the 
program  in  recent  Legislative  branch 
appropriation  acts  has  been  dropped  and 
language  is  included  to  make  the  funds 
available  immediately  on  enactment  of 
the  bill  into  law  in  order  that  the  pro- 
gram may  commence  in  June  in  accord 
with  the  terms  of  the  authorizing  resolu- 
tion, which  was  House  Resolution  416  of 
the  89th  Congress,  and  regulations  set  up 
by  the  House  Administration  Committee. 
The  bill  also  includes  $300,000  for  the 
progrsun.  This  amount  is  the  best  esti- 
mate that  the  committee  could  make  at 
this  time  and  is  based  on  past  experience. 

OFFICE  or  THE  ARCHITECT  OF  THE  CAPITOI. 

The  committee  has  made  a  slight  ad- 
justment in  the  language  of  this  appro- 
priation to  accord  with  a  realinement 
proposed  by  the  Architect  in  certain  top 
positions  in  the  office  and  it  is  explained 
in  the  report  on  page  7.  I  regret  to  re- 
port that  Mr.  Stewart,  the  Architect,  Is 
in  the  hospital.  I  wish  him  a  speedy  re- 
covery. He  has  served  in  this  capacity 
since  1954  and  as  I  have  said  on  previous 
occasions,  in  my  opinion  he  has  been  sub- 
jected to  a  lot  of  imwarranted  and  im- 
ftdr  criticism.  While  not  always  agree- 
ing with  all  of  his  recommendations,  I 
have  a  high  regard  of  his  integrity. 

EXTENSION    OP    THE    CAPITOL 

No  funds  were  requested  for  the  west 
central  front.  Last  year's  bill  provided 
$2,275,000,  including  $250,000  for  the  em- 
plojmient  of  independent,  nongovern- 
mental engineering  and  other  services  on 
the  feasibility  and  cost  of  restoring  the 
west  front.  The  committee  is  advised  that 
the  Commission  for  Extension  of  the 
U.S.  Capitol  has  contacted  the  American 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers  and  also  the 
deans  of  a  number  of  schools  of  engi- 
neering throughout  the  country  to  se- 
cure the  names  of  competent  engineering 
firms  who  might  be  considered  to  study 
the  feasibility  of  restoring  the  West  walls. 

The  Architect  of  the  Capitol  advised 
the  committee  of  evidence  of  new  struc- 
tural deterioration  which  points  to  the 
need  for  the  study  to  get  underway  as 
soon  as  reasonably  possible.  The  hearings 
on  pages  439-461  include  a  number  ot 
drawings  showing  both  old  cracks  and 
new  ones  that  have  occurred  recently. 

JAMES  MADISON  MEMORIAL  BTTILOING 

The  committee  has  recommended  the 
$15,610,000  requested  to  commence  con- 


struction and  to  secure  the  exterior  stone 
for  the  superstructure.  Legislation  in- 
creasing the  limit  of  cost  to  $90,000,000 
was  enacted  on  March  16,  1970.  The  need 
for  this  building  is  well  known  and  has 
been  reviewed  in  detail  in  various  re- 
ports of  this  and  other  committees.  The 
overcrowded  conditions  in  the  Library 
have  existed  for  a  good  many  years. 
Rental  costs  are  now  approximating 
$2,000,000. 

GOVERNMENT   PRINTING    OmCE 

As  I  noted  earlier,  the  committee  has 
deferred  two  items  requested  by  the  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office.  The  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents  requested  $1,623,- 
000  to  establish  a  branch  distribution 
center.  The  committee  deferred  action 
imtil  this  proposal  has  been  acted  upon 
by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing.  The 
budget  also  included  a  request  of  $3,934,- 
000,  for  plsms  and  specifications  for  a 
new  Government  Printing  Office  plant 
on  the  assumption  that  a  site  would  be 
acquired.  Inasmuch  as  this  had  not  tran- 
spired. Mr.  Harrison,  who  was  still  occu- 
pying the  position  of  Public  Printer  at 
the  time  the  committee  took  its  action, 
asked  that  the  estimate  not  be  considered 
at  this  time. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  Chairmsui,  I  have  tried  to  touch 
the  more  significant  matters  in  the  bill. 
The  committee  report  covers  them  in 
much  more  detail  sis  do  the  printed  hear- 
ings. We  will  try  and  answer  any  ques- 
tions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  before  closing,  I  want 
to  note  the  excellent  cooperation  from 
all  concerned  during  the  conduct  of  the 
hearings  and  in  developing  information 
on  the  various  items  in  this  bill.  I  have 
in  mind  the  Clerk  of  the  House,  Mr.  Jen- 
nings, and  other  House  officers  and  offi- 
cials; Mr.  Campioli,  the  Acting  Architect 
of  the  Capitol;  Dr.  Mumford,  the  Librar- 
ian; Mr.  Harrison,  the  Public  Printer; 
and  the  Comptroller  General.  Mr.  StaatSi 
They  and  their  staffs  have  cooperated 
fully  in  every  way.  I  believe  the  record 
of  the  committee  hearings  bears  witness 
that  the  various  items  were  generally 
well  docimiented  and  well  presented.  We 
always  appreciate  full  cooperation  in 
securing  orderly  consideration  and  dis- 
patch of  the  many  items  dealt  with. 

TRIBUTE   TO   DR.    REIFEL 

I  want  to  say  this  is  the  last  time  that 
our  distinguished  colleague  on  the  sub- 
committee on  legislative  branch  appro- 
priations will  be  helping  us  present  this 
bill  to  you.  I  am  referring  to  Dr.  Ben 
Reifel  who  has  announced  that  he  will 
not  seek  reelection  after  38  years  of  dis- 
tinguished public  service  to  his  State, 
his  district,  and  his  country.  I  want  to 
say  personally  I  will  miss  him.  He  has 
been  a  great  member  of  the  subcommit- 
tee for  a  number  of  years  suid  rendered 
yeoman  service  He  is  not  only  a  good 
public  official,  but  he  is  a  good  man.  It 
is  Jilwajre  a  pleasure  to  be  with  him  and 
I  hope  in  his  retirement  he  will  enjoy 
continued  happiness.  Certainly,  the  sub- 
committee, the  full  committee,  and  en- 
tire House  wiD  miss  him. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
distinguished  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Texas,  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
join  the  gentleman  in  paying  tribute  to 
the  fine  record  of  service  of  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Reitei,). 

I  also  want  to  commend  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Alabama  for 
presenting  this  bill  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives on  the   13th  of  April. 

It  is  true  that,  traditionally,  this  bill 
has  been  presented  later  in  the  session 
in  order  that  some  of  the  other  appropri- 
ation bills  might  have  the  right  of  way, 
so  to  speal^  especially  because  certain. 
Members — such  as  the  gentleman  from  -i 
Alabama — hi^ve  important  responsibili- 
ties on  other  subcommittees,  and,  there- 
fore, hearings  were  held  at  a  later  date, 
usually,  on  the  legislative  appropriation 
bilL 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  commend 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  for  bring- 
ing this  bill  out  early  in  the  session. 

I  would  point  out  that,  last  year,  the 
amended  budget  of  the  President  for 
fiscal  1970  was  not  submitted  to  the 
House  until  April  15.  Today,  2  days  before 
that  date  in  1970,  we  are  presenting  two 
bills  to  the  House,  and  a  third  one  to- 
morrow. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  myself  2  additional  minutes. 

I  again  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  ^ 
TcxftS. 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  gentleman  and  the 
members  of  his  subcommittee,  in  my 
opinion,  have  done  an  excellent  job  and 
are  due  the  thanks  of  the  House. 

Of  course,  this  bill  provides  for  the 
salaries  of  Members  and  employees  of  the 
House,  for  the  Library  of  Congress,  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol,  and  many  other 
purposes. 

I  wanted  to  ask  the  gentleman  if  he 
is  thoroughly  in  accord  with  the  actions 
taken  by  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions In  providing  the  additional  funds 
over  last  year  for  the  General  Account- 
ing Office.  The  6eneral  Accounting  Office 
is  an  arm  of  the  Congress.  They  have 
several  thousand  employees  who  are 
working  in  an  effort  to  prevent  waste  and 
to  promote  efficiency  in  the  operation  of 
the  Government.  I  believe  this  bill  pro- 
vides about  175  additional  employees  for 
the  General  Accounting  Office. 

Is  the  gentleman,  in  his  study  of  the 
work  of  the  General  Accoimting  Office, 
satisfied  that  this  organization  is  doing 
a  good  job  for  the  taxpayer  in  trying  to 
promote  efficiency  and  economy  and 
avoiding  mistakes  wherever  this  can  rea- 
sonably be  done  as  a  result  of  their 
work?  

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabamsf.  I  will  say 
to  my  chairman  that  the  committee  was 
unanimous  in  "its  conclusion  that  addi- 
tional positions  are  needed,  and  also  in 
the  thought  that  the  General  Accounting 
Office  is  doing  a  good  job.  ^ 

If  you  will  read  the  hearings  you  will 
find  that  the  General  Accoimting  Office 
is  responsible  for  approximately  $188 
million  in  savings  to  the  Grovemment, 
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which  is  about  2^2  times  the  total  cost 
of  operating  the  Office.  The  General  Ac- 
counting Office  is  like  a  policeman  on 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  also  to 
join  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  and 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  M.\hon> 

in  r->avint7  mv  r*><:tlPft<s  tci  RfN  ReIFEL.  whO 


I  think  we  ought  to  see  whether  it  is 

being  wisely  spent. 
What  kind  of  police  force  is  this?   _ 
Well,  before  answering  that.  let  me  tell 
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get  around  this  monumental  Job,  the 
Capitol  PoUce  need  five  cars,  including 
one  for  the  Chief.  The  Pittsfleld  Police 
need  a  lot  more— 15  cars,  two  ambu- 


Some  of  them  are  not  in  any  sense  this.  Since  I  have  {oW  people  thAt^ 
of  the  word  policemen.  You  see  them  .  happened  to  me,  I  have  had  °^o^«  f°°; 
at  a  desk.  TheVare  studying  law.  Some  gressmen  come  up  ^^^teU  me  the  same 
of  them  are  studying  medicine.  And  it  thing.  The  Congr^sman  f rom  Dlinote 
wL^„rl  ♦>,»♦  «,o/fnrvP«rc  Tnm  trvine     (Mr.    MICHEL)    had    three    stereo    sets 
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which  is  about  2I2  times  the  total  cost 
of  operating  the  Office.  The  General  Ac- 
counting Office  is  like  a  policeman  on 
the  beat. 

Now.  that  saving  is  pinpointed  in  the 
hesurings,  and  if  I  remember  correctly, 
amounts  to  about  $20  million  in  caish  that 
they  have  recovered  for  overcharges 
against  the  Government,  and  most  of  it 
results  in  savings  by  the  Government 
agencies  putting  into  practice  sugges- 
tions made  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  question  but 
that  the  General  Accounting  Office  is  do- 
ing a  good  job.  As  the  gentleman  well 
know^s.  Government  expenditures  are  in- 
creasing year  by  year  by  year  and  I  con- 
tinually hope  that  we  can  see  the  end  in 
sight.  But  so  far  we  have  not.  And  the 
more  money  the  Government  agencies 
spend  the  more  need  there  is  to  have, 
figuratively  speaking,  that  policeman  on 
the  beat.  And  the  General  Accounting 
Office  will  make  them  do  right,  in  many 
instances  catch  them  and  if  they  do 
wrong  see  they  are  punished,  and  then 
collect  the  money  that  the  Government 
otherwise  would  not  get. 

So,  answering  the  gentleman's  ques- 
tion. I  think  the  General  Accounting 
Office  is  doing  a  good  job. 

Many  of  these  positions  will  no  doubt 
be  assigned  to  supervise  military  expend- 
itures. As  the  gentleman  knows,  that  is 
a  field  that  is  very  fertile  for  investiga- 
tion and  scrutiny  and  many  of  the  sav- 
ings that  the  General  Accounting  Office 
accounts  Jpr  comes  from  the  area  of 
military  expenditures. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Andrtws)  has  consiimed 
16  minutes. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consimie. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  <Mr.  Andrews*  ,  has  fully 
explained  this  bill  and  hsis  done  a  mag- 
nificent job  in  handling  the  hearings  and 
explanation  here  on  the  floor.  There  is 
little  that  I  can  add  to  what  the  gentle- 
maor  from  Alaba£na  has  said. 

I  might  repeat  that  the  1970  level  for 
this  biU  was  $284.9  million.  The  1971 
budget  was  $356  million,  and  this  bill 
totals  $346.6  million.  This  is  $61.7  mil- 
lion more  than  was  provided  for  these 
items  in  1970.  and  $9.4  million  less  than 
was  requested  in  the  budget. 

The  increase  over  last  year  includes 
$12.8  million  for  the  Library  of  Congress, 
Madison  Annex  Building,  and  provides 
for  a  necessary  increase  in  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office  revolving  fund  of 
$22  million. 

The  bill  also, provides  for  175  addi- 
tional employees  for  the  GAO.  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  that 
they  were  necessary  to  undertake  the  ad- 
ditional duties ' we  have  assigned  to  the 
GAO  in  the  various  areas  of  the  Govern- 
ment.    • 

The  bill  also  provides  for  summer  in- 
terns. I  might  say  that  in  the  committee 
I  voted  against  this  program,  but  it  is 
here,  and  it  may  be  the  subject^  of  fur- 
ther discussion  later  on. 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  also  to 
join  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  and 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  M.\hon) 
in  paying  my  respects  to  Ben  Reifel,  who 
will  retire  at  the  end  of  this  session.  Dr. 
Reifel,  as  you  know,  was  bom  in  a. log 
cabin  to  a  Sioux  Indian  mother  and  a 
German-American  father.  He  went  on  to 
earn  a  doctor  of  philosophy  degree  in 
public  administration  from  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. He  has  devoted  his  life  to  Gov- 
ernment, and  much  of  it  to  the  welfare 
of  the  Indian  population  of  our  Nation. 
I  feel  quite  certain  that  when  Ben  Reifel 
leaves  these  Halls,  he  will  continue  his 
efforts  on  behalf  of  the  American  In- 
dian. He  has  been  a  faithful  member  of 
both  the  subcommittee  and  the  full  com- 
mittee, and  highly  responsible  to  his  du- 
ties here  on  the  floor.  Truly,  we  shall 
miss  Ben  Reifel  in  this  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  am  delighted  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  wish  to  Join  in  the  re- 
marks of  my  colleague  from  Ohio.  We 
will  miss  Ben  very  much.  As  one  who 
has  served  on  this  committee  with  Ben 
Reifel,  I  know  of  the  very  great  con- 
tribution he  has  made  to  the  activities 
of  the  committee,  not  only  in  terms  of 
the  knowledge  that  he  has  brought  to 
the  committee,  but  the  fine.  warm,  per- 
sonal traits  that  identify  him.  It  was  a 
pleasure  to  work  with  him.  and  I  wish 
to  Join  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  in 
wishing  him  a  very  happy  retirement 
and  express  the  hope  that  he  will  come 
back  to  see  us  often. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  appreciate  very  much 
what  the  gentleman  has  said  about  our 
friend.  He  has  been  an  intelligent  and 
delightful  companion,  and  I  know  of  no 
one  who  has  worked  harder  to  achieve 
the  success  that  he  enjoys  today  than 
our  colleague  from  South  E>akota,  Ben 
Reifel.  

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  am  delighted  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KEITH.  I.  too,  wish  to  join  in  pay- 
ing tribute  to  this  fine  American  soldier, 
statesman,  and  public  servant.  He  is  one 
of  the  most  delightful  Members  of  oiir 
Congress.  He  and  his  family  will  be  very 
much  missed  from  our  Washington  scene, 
but  I  know  his  constituents  and  neigh- 
bors in  South  Dakota  will  be  more  than 
pleased  to  have  him  again  in  their  midst 
for  365  days  a  year. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  CoNTE) . 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it 
only  fltting  that  I  make  a  few  remarks 
about  our  '"knights  in  blue" — I  refer  of 
course  to  none  other  than  the  U.S.  Capi- 
tol PoUce. 

This  is  truly  a  unique  force.  This  Is 
not  a  blanket  indictment  of  our  police 
force,  but  rather  an  indictment  of  the 
system. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  Capitol  Police 
win  cost  the  taxpayers  $5.8  million  in 
fiscal  1971.  That  is  a  lot  of  money,  and 


I  think  we  ought  to  see  whether  it  is 
being  wisely  spent. 
What  kind  of  police  force  is  this?   , 

Well,  before  answering  that,  let  me  tell 
you  a  little  story  about  my  car.  I  left  it 
in  the  Cannon  Garage  over  the  Blaster 
recess — under  the  careful  watch  of  the 
U.S.  Capitol  Police.  Lo  and  behold,  I  re- 
turned to  find  that  someone  had  taken 
the  stereo  system  right  out  of  the  locked 
car.  I  repeat  the  car  was  locked  and  pre- 
sumably being  looked  after  by  those  old 
hawkey es,  the  Capitol  Police. 

This,  of  course,  is  not  the  first  time  that 
something  has  been  stolen  inside  the 
Cannon  Garage,  and  the  Hill  itself  is  no 
stranger  to  crime.  Last  week  at  page 
10751  of  the  Record,  Senator  Mansfield 
reported  that  two  pages  had  been  as- 
saulted, mugged,  and  in  one  instance 
robbed  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Capitol. 

There  are  repeated  thefts  on  the 
streets.  There  are  repeated  thefts  in  the 
buildings.  And  there  are  repeated  thefts 
right  in  our  offices. 

Pocketbooks  are  stolen.  Radios  are 
stolen.  Money  is  stolen.  Automobiles  are 
stolen.  You  name  it,  and  the  Capitol  Po- 
lice have  a  record  of  that  item  being 
stolen. 

And  the  crime  does  not  end  with  theft. 
Senator  Mansfield  mentioned  the  two 
pages.  A  few  weeks  back,  a  relative  of 
the  Speaker  was  beaten  and  robbed  on 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  a  few  blocks  from 
here.  And  several  years  ago  a  Congress- 
man was  stabbed  in  the  Longworth 
Building. 

This,  however,  was  not  the  first  time 
that  a  stereo  had  been  stolen  from  my 
vehicle  in  the  Cannon  Garage.  Nor  was 
it  the  second  time.  It  was — you  guessed 
it — the  third  time. 

My  initial  reaction  was  one  of  anger, 
as  it  had  been  on  the  other  two  occasions. 
After  all,  one  Capitol  Policeman  is  sup- 
posed to  be  on  duty  inside  the  Cannon 
Garage,  and  another  outside  the  gara«e 
at  all  times  from  Monday  through  Friday. 
On  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  one  officer 
tackles  both  inside  and  outside.  It  often 
seems,  as  these  gentlemen  congregate  to 
discuss  the  events  of  the  day.  that  more 
than  one  is  around.  ^ 

Nonetheless.  I  decided  this  time  to  look, 
into  the  matter  a  bit  further.  I  wanted  to 
see  if  the  U.S.  Capitol  Police  were  per- 
haps being  overworked. 

I  checked  with  the  police  force  back 
in  my  hometown  of  Pittsfield.  Mass.,  a 
town  of  about  60,000.  I  came  up  with 
some  interesting  data. 

To  begin  with,  the  Pittsfield  force 
totals  86  men.  The  Capitol  force  totals 
665,  including  49  from  the  Metropolitan 
Police  Department,  or  over  eight  times 
the  figure  for  Pittsfield.  * 

Moreover,  the  salaries  in  Pittsfield 
total  $614,207  and  range  from  $6,900  to 
$7,900.  The  salaries  for  the  Capitol  po- 
lice will  run  about  $4.8  mUUon  in  1971. 
with  privates  getting  $7,665;  sergeants 
getting  $10,293:  lieutenants  getting  $12,- 
483;  and  captains  getting  $14,893. 

The  Pittsfleld  Police  cover  42.3  square 
miles,  or  27.072  acres.  The  Capitol  Police 
cover  155  acres  plus  the  Capitol  and  the 
House  and  Senate  Office  Buildings.  To 
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V, 


get  aroimd  this  monumental  Job,  the 
Capitol  PoUce  need  flve  cars,  Including 
one  for  the  Chief.  The  Pittsfleld  Police 
need  a  lot  more— 15  cars,  two  ambu- 
lances, one  wagon,  three  motorcycles, 
and  two  boats.  '  ^, 

But  Pittsfleld  caimot  claim  the  distinc- 
tion of  having  six  canine  privates,  also 
known  as  dogs. 

The  U.S.  Capitol  Police  spend  $134,000 
on  other  equipment,  including  $21,500 
for  laundry  and  dry  cleaning  and  $81,700 
for  uniforms.  Pittsfield  spends  $35,210, 
including  only  $9,410  for  uniforms. 

I  have  a  list  of  crimes  in  Pittsfleld, 
but  there  is  no  sense  using  them  because 
the  Capitol  Police  would  not  give  me 
similar  information. 

I  think  this  sketchy  comparison  raises 
some  serious  questions  about  the  efficien- 
cy of  the  Capitol  PoUce.  The  force  here 
should  be  the  best  in  the  world.  It  should 
be  the  best  in  every  respectr— in  appear- 
ance, in  mannerism,  in  decorum,  and  in 
efTectlTeness. 

I  feel  this  way  because  Congress  and 
the  Hill  are  the  center  of  the  world,  and 
people  from  throughout  the  Nation  and 
the  globe  come  here  to  visit.  I  want  them 
to  see  a  sharp,  efficient  outflt.  I  want  us 
to  have  the  finest  anywhere. 

In  order  to  be  the  best,  a  lot  of  changes 
are  going  to  have  to  be  made.  There 
should  be  some  kind  of  review  board  that 
would  set  minimum  standards  for  the 
Capitol  Police— and  for  all  the  Capitol 
Police,  not  just  the  majority  who  are 
now  doing  a  commendable  job. 

There  should  be  specialized  training, 
perhaps  like  other  Federal  enforcement 
agencies  get.  Maybe  they  could  use  the 
new  Law  Enforcement  Training  Center 
we  discussed  in  the  Treasury  bill  earlier 
today.  But  they  must  have  topnotch 
training. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  my  colleagues 
will  Join  me  in  calling  for  the  best  Capi- 
tol Police  force  in  the  world. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  my  good  friend 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  I  want  to 
say  to  my  friend  from  Massachusetts. 
he  has  made  a  most  persuasive  argument. 
It  is  eloquent  and  factual,  and  I  agree 
with  him  in  most  respects. 

I  wish  the  gentlwnan  would  make  that 
argument  before  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  becafuse  that  Is 
the  committee  which  authorizes  this 
police  army  the  gentleman  refers  to. 

We  have  some  good  policemen  on 
Capitol  Hill.  We  need  them  here.  The 
gentleman  knows  that  from  time  to  time 
thousands  of  people  converge  on  this 
Capitol,  and  they  are  not  tourists.  They 
are  so-called  lobbyists.  The  police  ha,ve 
to  handle  them. 

There  was  a  period  2  or  3  weeks  ago 
when  the  members  of  the  police  force, 
or  many  of  them,  were  on  duty  24  hours 
around  the  clock.  The  Capitol  was  in 
danger.  The  building  was  in  danger.  The 
Members  of  Congress  were  in  danger. 

There  are  a  number  of  so-called  pa- 
tronage policemen  on  that  list  of  650 
some  odd  the  gentleman  mentioned. 


Some  of  them  are  not  in  any  sense 
of  the  word  policemen.  You  see  them 
at  a  desk.  They  are  studying  law.  Some 
of  them  are  studying  medicine.  And  it 
has  been  that  way  for  years.  I  am  trying 
to  tell  the  gentleman  that  our  com- 
mittee, this  legislative  appropriations 
subcommittee,  does  not  have  any  juris- 
diction over  the  number  to  be  employed. 
All  of  them  are  authorized  by  resolutions 
that  are  presented  to  the  House  and 
usually  these  resolutions  pass  the  House 
unanimously. 

Mr.  CONTE.  If  the  gentleman  will  al- 
low me  to,  I  will  answer  him. 

Certainly  we  have  to  start  somewhere. 
I  talked  about  this  on  the  fioor  on  several 
occasions.  This  is  not  a  blanket  indict- 
ment of  aU  the  policemen  on  the  Hill. 
There  are  some  good  ones.  But  let  me  tell 
you  that  I  will  appear  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration  if  I  can 
find  out  when  they  are  holding  hearings 
on  this  matter.  I  will  not  vote  again  for 
this,  or  I  will  demand  a  rollcall  vote  and 
move  to  recommit  the  bill  if  they  ask 
for  any  additional  policemen. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  again  expired. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  the 
gentleman  3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  CONTE.  You  say  they  need  this 
large  amount  of  policemen  for  lobbyists. 
I  know  what  you  mean  when  demon- 
strators come  here,  but  they  do  not  come 
here  every  day.  What  do  they  do  the  rest 
of  the  time?  .    ^^  ^ 

4The  other  thing  I  want  to  say  is  that 
we  need  better  security  here.  Yj»u  try  this. 
I  have  done  it  myself.  Go  into  any  one  of 
these  garages.  You  could  go  in  with  a 
truck  and  strip  down  every  car  and  walk 
out,  and  nobody  will  say  a  word  to  you. 
Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  WiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Our  com- 
mittee used  to  receive  a  lot  of  complaints 
on  the  operation  of  the  garages.  We  had 
and  have  no  jurisdiction  over  the  ga- 
rages. Two  or  three  years  ago4iie  garages 
were  supervised  by  the  Architect's  office. 
Our  committee  suggested  that  a  select 
committee  be  appointed  to  look  after  the 
garage  affairs.  That  was  done.  Since  that 
time  we  have  received  very  few  com- 
plaints. The  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  SisK),  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Gross),  and  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Hays)  are  on  that  committee. 
I  would  suggest  that  if  the  gentleman 
has  concrete  evidence  of  things  happen- 
ing in  the  garages,  he  should  take  them 
up  with  the  members  of  that  select  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  want  to  answer  the  gen- 
tleman on  that.  They  are  merely  in 
charge  of  the  attendants.  They  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  police.  I  talked 
to  Mr.  Hays  about  it  earlier.  What  we 
have  to  have  is  better  security.  Congress- 
men and  secretaries  and  other  employees 
should  have  keys  and  there  should  be 
locks  on  every  one  of  those  doors,  at  least 
in  the  Cannon  Building.  There  should  be 
someone  to  check  every  car  in  and  out. 
Now  let  me  continue  further.  You  say 
that  there  is  no  complaint  made  about 


this.  Since  I  have  told  people  that  this 
happened  to  me.  I  have  had  more  Con- 
gressmen come  up  and  tell  me  the  same 
thing.  The  Congressman  from  Illinois 
(Mr  MICHEL)  had  three  stereo  sets 
stolen.  The  poUce  told  me  themselves 
that  that  week  they  had  six  stereos  sto- 
len. The  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Min- 
SHALL)  had  one  of  his  secretaries  robbed. 
We  had  five  secretaries  robbed  in  our 
hallway.  They  just  walked  in,  picked  up 
the  wallet,  took  the  money  out,  and  ran. 
We  had  a  girl,  the  secretary  of  Congress- 
man BECKER,  who  was  robbed  and 
-stabbed  right  in  the  CathoUc  Church  be- 
hind the  Cannon  Building  while  she  was 
praying. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  I  remem- 
ber that  unfortunate  occasion. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Do  not  tell  me  about  com- 
plaints. There  are  plenty  of  complaints 
but  they  are  difficult  to  get  a  compUa- 
tion. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 
Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  I  wish  the 
gentleman  would  read  the  language  of 
the  bill  on  page  12  regarding  standards 
for  police  appointees.  We  are  trying  to 
help  you.  We  want  a  good  police  force, 
but  I  can  say  to  you  that  it  is  my  honest 
opinion,  if  you  put  the  best  poUce  force 
in  America  up  here,  you  cannot  stop 
crime,  because  this  Capitol  Hill  is  a  part 
of  Washington,  D.C.,  and  the  gentleman 
well  knows  it  is  the  crime  capital  of  tho 

world.  ,    .  , .  i 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self 1  minifte. 

I  agree  with  much  that  has  been  said 
here  but  I  do  not  think  we  should  let 
this  discussion  pass  without  also  paying 
tribute  to  some  of  the  police  who  work 
here  I  think  Captain  Powell,  the  Chief 
of  the  Capitol  Police,  does  an  exceUent 
job  He  is  trying  his  best  to  buUd  an 
effective  police  force.  In  my  opinion,  if  we 
could  let  him  handle  the  enUre  responsi- 
bility, a  better  job  would  be  done.  I  also 
believe  that  the  MetropoUtan  PoUce  as- 
signed here--And  one  does  not  see  much 
of  them  because  many  are  plainclothes- 
men— do  an  exceUent  job.  Many  of  our 
poUce  perform  weU.  However,  I  agree 
that  we  sKould  be  concerned,  and  I  hcwe 
the  Members  of  this  House  wUl  do  some- 
thing to  bring  about  a  completely  pro- 
fessional poUce  force.  In  the  meantime, 
I  do  not  beUeve  we  should  condemn  aU 
of  those  now  on  our  police  force  here  on 
Capitol  HiU. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  wul  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  I  appreciate  the  gentie- 
man  yielding.  I  would  like  to  commend 
the  gaitleman  for  the  voice  of  reason 
which  he  has  just  introduced  into  these 
comments. 

No  doubt  there  are  conditions  which 
prevail  here  on  the  HiU  which  we  regret 
to  see  and  which  should  be  improved. 
However,  I  am  very  sure  that  there  is  a 
danger  of  overstating  the  case.  For  in- 
stance, reference  was  made  to  the  un- 
fortunate incident  in  the  church.  U  we 
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were  to  have  a  poUce  force  of  any  size, 
I  am  confident  it  would  not  be  on  duty 
aU  the  time  within  the  edifice  of  the 
churches  around  here.  But  I  do  feel  that 


of  our  garage,  Mr.  Michael  Preloh,  who 
I  think  is  doing  a  very  exceUent  job.  But 
I  would  just  like  to  cite  a  few  statistics, 
and  I  understand  we  have  very  limited 


lo(A,  a  link  with  a  large  segment  of  the 
American  population  which  is  often 
ahead  of  its  Government. 

While  some  coUeges  and  universities 
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offices  cannot  afford  to  pay  these  youths, 
summer  interns  for  the  past  2  years  have 
had  to  subsist  on  meager  amounts. 
What  is  more,  many  youths  who  sim- 


argument  with  him,  is  just  how  much 
security  do  we  want?  Because  frankly  we 
have  had  very,  very  rarely  any  report  of 
either  theft  or  of  any  indiscretion  within 


4.\m.^^^     4-U«*^<- 


point.  My  point  is  that  I  am  not  con- 
demning the  vast  majority  of  Capitol 
poUcemen  who  are  doing  a  fine  job. 
Rather.  I  am  condemning  the  sjrstem  it- 
coif   onH  t.hfth  !.•?  the  Dolnt  I  have  been 
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were  to  have  a  police  force  of  any  size, 
I  am  confident  it  would  not  be  on  duty 
all  the  time  within  the  edifice  of  the 
churches  aroimd  here.  But  I  do  feel  that 
we  have  some  very  loyal,  efficient,  and 
competent  men  who  are  faithful  to  their 
task  and  who  desire  to  be  responsive  to 
the  needs  of  the  Congress. 

If  we  have  specific  suggestions  which 
we  wish  to  make,  I  believe,  as  the  chair- 
man has  indicated,  he  would  like  the 
House  Administration  Committee  ad- 
vised as  to  those-  recommendations  and 
I  join  in  that  approach. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  has  expired. 


of  our  garage,  Mr.  Michael  Preloh,  who 
I  think  is  doing  a  very  excellent  Job.  But 
I  would  Just  like  to  cite  a  few  statistics. 
and  I  understand  we  have  very  limited 
time,  but  for  example,  for  the  entire  year 
1969 — and  I  am  not  here  to  carry  on 
any  fight,  necessarily,  for  the  Capitol  Po- 
lice Force,  but  I  do  believe  that  basically 
they  do  an  excellent  Job.  At  the  present 
time  they  have  on  board  585  men,  and 
of  this  moment  I  might  say  that  365  of 
the  men  are  professionals.  We  have  been 
moving  toward  a  professional  force;  and 
are  basically  doing  a  good  Job,  but  for 
the  entire  year  1969  let  us  take  a  look  at 
criminal  homicides.  In  the  District  there 


Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yieidJBi'-'^ere  287,  and  none  in  the  Capitol. 


self  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  and  if  we  have 
specific  recommendations,  I  am  sure  we 
will  have  a  courteous  hearing  and  I  am 
sure  if  those  recommendations  are 
meritorious  they  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  anxious  to  have 
Capitol  Hill  safe  not  only  for  those  who 
work  here  but  for  those  who  may  visit 
our  Capitol.  Any  constructive  action 
which  can  be  taken  I  shall  be  very  glad 
to  support.  But  I  do  not  think  we  wish 
to  convey  the  impression  that  we  have  so 
much  inefficiency,  indifference,  and  in- 
competency. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  do  think  we  have  about 
exhausted  this  issue,  but  go  ahead. 

Mr.  CONTE.  The  gentleman  from  New 
York,  il  he  had  been  around  here  in  the 
past  few  years  when  we  have  debated  this 
bill,  he  would  have  heard  me  make  these 
complaints.  I  have  made  them  repeatedly 
for  the  last  3  or  4  years.  If  the  gentleman 
will  recall,  I  said  that  this  is  not  a  blanket 
indictment  of  the  police  force.  There  are 
good  policemen.  It  is  a  blanket  indict- 
ment of  the  system.  I  would  say  to  those 
who  go  home  and  scream  about  law  and 
order  that  this  is  our  chance  to  start  right 
here. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Sisk)  . 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  hesitate 
to  get  into  this,  but  statements  have 
been  made  by  my  good  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conti)  , 
that  I  think  do  require  some  comment. 

I  am  not  here  taking  any  personal  ex- 
ception to  any  of  the  comments.  I  recog- 
nize that  things  are  not  perfect  here  by 
any  means.  But  I  do  want  to  say  that  if 
a  great  ma.'iy  of  the  comments  that  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  made 
about  robberies  having  occurred  here  in 
the  garages  and  even  on  the  Capitol 
Grounds  retently,  they  have  not  been 
reported,  because  I  happen  to  have  a 
complete  breakdown  of  all  categories  of 
crime  on  the  Capitol  Grounds  for  the 
entire  year.  This  is  for  the  year  1969  and 
also  for  1  month  of  1970.  They  simply 
do  not  show  on  the  record. 

With  reference  to  the  gentleman's 
theft  of  the  stereo,  I  believe  recently,  I 
heard  about  it  for  the  first  time  last 
Friday  morning  in  the  garage. 

I  discussed  it  with  the  superintendent 


Manslaughter,  there  were  28  in  the 
District  and  none  in  the  Capitol.  Rape 
by  force,  there  were  162  in  the  District 
and  none  in  the  Capitol. 

Assault  to  rape,  there  were  41  at- 
tempts in  the  District  and  none  on  the 
Capitol  Grounds. 

Robbery,  in  the  District  there  were  12,- 
366  last  year,  and  19  on  the  Capitol 
Groimds. 

Assault  with  a  deadly  weapon,  there 
were  3,477  instances  in  the  District  and 
one  for  the  entire  year  for  the  Capitol 
Grounds. 

Aggravated  assault,  132  in  the  District, 
none  in  the  Capitol. 

Assaults  not  aggravated,  there  were 
over  2.000  in  the  District  and  five  on 
Capitol  Grounds. 

Burglary  total,  imder  that  category 
there  were  zero  at  the  Capitol. 

Forcible  entry,  there  were  21.028  in 
the  District  and  none  on  Capitol 
Grounds. 

Unlawful  entry,  there  were  455  in  the 
District  and  on  the  Capitol  Grounds 
during  1969  there  were  zero. 

Attempted  forcible  entry,  there  were 
1.450  in  the  District  and  during  1969 
there  were  zero  on  the  Capitol  Oroimds. 

And  then  larceny;  that  is.  in  cases  of 
thefts  over  $50,  there  were  11.508  in  the 
District  and   33   at  the  Capitol. 

And  while  I  will  agree  that  is  more 
than  there  should  have  been  possibly, 
but  at  the  same  time,  as  I  say,  there 
were  over  11,500  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia as  a  whole. 

Then  larceny  under  $50.  there  were 
over  20.000  cases  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  222  on  the  Capitol  Oroimds. 

Auto  thefts  for  the  entire  year  for 
last  year  on  the  Capitol  Grounds,  there 
were  26,  as  against  11,000  in  the  District. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  again  expired. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wiU  take 
further  time  under  the  5-minute  rule. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  would  merely  wish  to  indicate  my 
strong  support  for  the  funds  provided  in 
this  bill  for  the  congressional  student 
intern  program. 

Dropping  the  prohibition  against  the 
use  of  such  funds  is  a  positive  step  that 
will  indicate  to  young  men  and  women 
that  the  Congress  does  respect  and  coimt 
on  their  assistance  and  point  of  view. 
Many  student  interns  perform  valuable 
services  for  Members  and  their  staffs 
and.  as  important,  provide  a  fresh  out- 


look, a  link  with  a  large  segment  of  the 
American  population  which  is  often 
ahead  of  its  Ghovemment. 

While  some  colleges  and  universities 
are  able  to  provide  financial  support  for 
students  working  for  the  Congress  dur- 
ing the  summer,  mkny  students  have 
been  missing  out  on'^is  experience  be- 
cause they  had  to  have  summer  income 
either  to  meet  expenses  or  to  help  with 
next  year's  tuition.  I  am  indeed  pleased 
that  financial  barriers  will  no  longer 
stand  in  the  way  of  promising  students 
who  wish  to  leam  more  about  their  Gov- 
ernment at.flrst  hand. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sure 
that  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Andrews),  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  will  be  happy  to 
hear  that  I  have  no  amendment  to  of- 
fer today.  He  surely  recalls  my  efforts 
in  the  past  to  amend  the  legislative  ap- 
propriations bill  to  continue  the  con- 
gressional student  intern  program.  For- 
tunately, no  such  effort  Is  required  today 
as  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  has 
recommended  the  resumption  of  this 
program. 

During  the  summer  months,  hundreds 
of  students  come  to  Washington  from 
all  sections  of  this  country  to  work  in 
congressioncd  offices,  and  It  has  been 
my  experience  that  the  congressional 
student  intern  program  has  served  as  a 
great  benefit  to  both  students  and  Con- 
gressmen alike.  I  have  foimd  interns  to 
be  of  valuable  assistance  In  all  tasks, 
from  the  most  rudimentary  to  the  most 
intricate. 

More  importantly,  this  experience  is  a 
highly  valuable  one  for  interns.  As  they 
observe  our  Government  in  action,  the 
words  they  have  read  in  books  turn  Into 
reality. 

For  the  last  two  summers,  the  Con- 
gress has  not  appropriated  funds  to  com- 
pensate these  interns  for  their  living 
expenses.  The  real  reason  that  these 
fimds  were  eliminated  was  because  Mem- 
bers of  tlie  House  did  not  like  the  idea  of 
interns  expressing  doubts  about  our 
Vietnam  policy.  I  considered  this  con- 
gressional response  to  concerned,  com- 
mitted young  men  and  women  ill  ad- 
vised. Rather  than  reacting  ^versely  to 
constructive  criticism,  CongRss  should 
have  welcomed  it.  After  all,  the  very 
purpose  of  education  is  to  encourage 
thought  and  informed  participation  in 
our  governmental  processes.  These  in- 
terns who  expressed  their  misgivings 
about  the  war  In  Vietnam — totally  Justi- 
fied misgivings  to  my  mind — represented 
those  very  qualities  which  we  should  be 
looking  for  in  our  youth,  and  those  very 
ends  for  which  education  should  strive. 

A  mark  of  the  commitment  of  the 
yoimg  men  and  women  who  come  to 
Wsishington  each  simuner  to  labor  indus- 
triously in  congressional  offices  is  the 
fact  that,  according  to  a  survey  taken 
by  our  distinguished  colleague  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Moss) ,  540  legislative  interns 
worked  in  Members'  offices  this  past 
simuner.  They  were  dependent  on  per- 
sonal funds,  or  compensation  from  their 
college  or  the  Member  for  whom  they 
worked,  to  sustain   them.  Since  many 
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offices  carmot  afford  to  pay  these  youths, 
summer  interns  for  the  past  2  years  have 
had  to  subsist  on  meager  amounts. 

What  is  more,  many  youths  who  sim- 
ply could  not  afford  to  come  to  Wash- 
ington and  live  here  for  several  weeks 
have  been  unable  to  participate  in  the 
internship  program.  Without  the  $75  a 
week  authorized  in  the  89th  Congress  in 
House  Resolution  416,  and  appropriated 
by  the  1971  legislative  branch  appro- 
priation bill,  it  would  be  impossible  for 
all  students  to  have  an  equal  opportu- 
nity for  summer  internship  Jobs;  many 
extremely  able  and  deserving  students 
would  not  be  able  to  participate  in  this 
program. 

The  congressional  student  intern  pro- 
gram should  be  viewed  as  an  investment 
in  the  future  of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  have  no  further  requests  for 
time. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  the  bill. 
Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama  (during 
the  reading) .  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  consid- 
ered as  having  been  read  and  be  open 
for  amendment  at  any  point  and  points 
of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any  points 
of  order? 
Are  there  any  amendments? 
Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  wish  to  take 
the  time  of  the  House  to  delay  further 
the  passage  of  this  bill  which  I  assume 
is  imminent.  But  I  want  to  just  com- 
plete briefiy  the  comments  I  had  here,  as 
I  said  not  necessarily  just  as  to  the  police 
force  but  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of 
discussion  about  further  protection  in  the 
garages. 

I  want  to  say  this  in  connection  with 
the  comments  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte)  ,  I  agree 
with  him  that  we  do  need  all  the  protec- 
tion and  security  we  can  get  in  the  ga- 
rages as  well  as  on  the  Capitol  Grounds. 
Here  again,  if  we  recognize  what  we  are 
talking  about.  I  suppose  we  could  do  the 
kind  of  policing  job  within  these  garages 
that  maybe  would  make  it  absolutely  a 
cinch  so  far  as  security  is  concerned.  In 
just  analyzing  the  problems  that  we  have, 
even  with  the  imderground.  this  is  not 
counting  the  some  2,000  spots  that  we 
have  to  be  concerned  about  on  the  out- 
side parking  lots,  I  did  a  quick  calcula- 
tion and  came  up  with  a  figure  that  we 
need  at  least  another  50  men  on  the 
police  force  to  do  the  kind  of  job  that 
some  people  have  indicated  we  should  do 
in  connection  with  keeping  policemen  at 
various  levels  of  these  garages. 

Again  I  suppose  we  could  double  that 
or  cut  it  In  half  depending  on  how  far 
we  want  to  go  to  get  that  security. 

The  point  I  want  to  make  to  my  good 
friend,  and  I  am  not  here  seeking  an 


argument  with  him,  is  just  how  much 
security  do  we  want?  Because  frankly  we 
have  had  very,  very  rarely  any  report  of 
either  theft  or  of  any  indiscretion  within 
the  garages.  And  if  these  things  exist 
we  are  not  getting  reports  of  them  and 
naturally  we  want  to  know. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman^om  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Can  the  gentleman  tdl 
me  how  mafty  policemen  we  had  here  on 
the  /orce  10  years  ago? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  am  sure  there  is  a  record 
available.  I  would  guess  it  would  be 
probably  somewhere  within  150  or  200  of 
what  we  have  now — I  am  not  sure. 

Mr.  CONTE.  It  might  be  less  than 

that.  ^  . 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  I  would 
like  to  call  the  gentleman's  attention  to 
line  19  on  page  12  of  the  bill.  This  com- 
mittee has  done  all  that  we  could  to 
try  to  get  a  professional  police  for*  on 
Capitol  HUl. 

I  would  like  to  read  the  provision  on 
page  12,  line  19: 

No  part  of  any  i^^proprlaUon  contained  In 
this  Act  shall  be  paid  as  compensation  to 
any  person  appointed  after  June  30,  1936, 
as  an  officer  or  member  of  the  Capitol  Police 
who  does  not  meet  the  standards  to  be  pre- 
scribed for  such  appointees  by  the  Capitol 
Police  Board: 


We  have  striven  through  the  years  in 
trying  to  get  a  professional  force  on  this 
Hill. 

Mr.  SISK.  If  the  gentleman  will  let 
me  comment  there.  I  just  happened  to 
take  the  time  to  get  a  breakdown  as  1 
indicated  earlier,  as  of  this  morning  we 
have  368  professional  policemen  on  the 
present  force.  That  means  there  were 
approximately  220  patronage  spots  and 
of  those,  approximately  126  students. 

I  may  Just  say  this,  because  of  another 
little  housekeeping  job  that  I  get  involved 
In  occasionally,  I  have  been  getting  some 
beefs  from  Members  of  Congress  because 
we  are  insisting  on  their  patronage  po- 
licemen working  rather  than  studying, 
and  orders  have  been  handed  down  that 
these  men  must  be  available  for  police 
duty,  and  they  cannot  study  on  the  job 
In  the  future  after  the  end  of  this  semes- 
ter. So  we  have  had  to  say.  in  essence, 
that  they  can  no  longer  expect  to  be  on 
the  police  force  and  carry  a  full  college 
load. 

As  I  have  said,  we  have  ha(l  complaints 
on  this  that  what  we  are  tioing  Is  to 
destroy  the  ability  of  their  political  pa- 
tronage to  continue  to  go  to  college.  Un- 
fortunately, again  this  is  a  part  of  the 
step  to  improve  security  and  very  simply 
they  carmot  work  and  caimot  carry  the 
full  college  load  and  at  the  same  time  be 
good  policemen  7  hours  a  day. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 

gentleman  yield  at  this  point? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  certainly  appreciate  the 

gentleman's  argument.  I  think  everyone 

thus  far  in  the  debate  has  missed  my 


point.  My  point  Is  that  I  am  not  con- 
demning the  vast  majority  of  Capitol 
policemen  who  are  doing  a  fine  job. 
Rather,  I  am  condemning  the  sjrstem  it- 
self, and  that  is  the  point  I  have  been 
trying  to  make  all  day.  However,  I  chal- 
lenge the  figure  used  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  because  I  see  a  total  of 
665  on  page  100  of  the  hearings. 

Mr.    SISK.    That   is   the    authorized 
strength. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Let  me  tell  you  what  is  in 
this  budget.  As  I  Just  noted,  a  total  num- 
ber of  665  is  shown  on  page  100  of  the 
hearings.  The  total  cost  Is  shown  on  page 
96  as  $5.8  million,  of  which  $2.7  million 
is  for  House  salaries  and  $2.0  million  for 
Senate  salaries.  That  Is  the  authorized 
strength.  Whether  they  are  hired  or  not 
I  do  not  know,  but  that  is  what  is  au- 
thorized. I  think  if  you  go  back  and 
check  the  records  you  will  find  that  this 
force  has  Increased,  and  the  gentleman 
himself  admits  that  half  of  them  are 
still  under  patronage. 

Mr.  SISK.  About  a  third  of  them,  ap- 
proximately^^ 

Mr.  CX5NTE.  About  200. 

Mr.  SISK.  Approximately  220  at  the 

moment.   

Mr.  CX)NTE.  That  Is  In  the  House,  is  it 
not? 

Mr.  SISK.  No;  this  is  the  entire  num- 
ber I  am  talking  about. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  In  conclu- 
sion that  I  appreciate  the  desire  for  se- 
curity "by  all  Members  and  I  join  in  this 
desire.  It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  when 
we  lo<*  at  the  broad  picture  we  will  find 
the  Capitol  police  force,  their  officers  and 
Chief  Powell  are  all  doing  an  outstanding 
job.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  Mike 
Preloh,  garage  superintendent  and  his 
staff  of  people. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Sisk) 
has  expired. 

Mr.  REIPEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  frMn 
South  Dakota  is  recognized. 

Mr.  REIFEL.  I  shall  not  take  more 
than  30  seconds.  I  wish  to  commend  the 
ranking  member  of  the  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Bow)  for 
pointing  out  our  wholehearted  support 
of  the  Chief  of  Police,  and  the  wonder- 
ful job  he  has  done.  The  chairman  of 
our  subcommittee  (Mr.  Andrews)  has 
emphasized  this  again  and  again  In  our 
committee  meetings.  I  am  glad  that  both 
have  set  the  record  straight  as  far  as 
the  professional  police  force  and  the 
leadership  of  our  Chief  are  concerned. 
I  want  to  commend  both  of  them,  Mr. 
Andrews  and  Mr.  Bow,  for  their  remarks 
concerning  our  capable  police  force. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  Of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  that  the  Committee 
do  now  rise  and  report  the  bill  back  to 
the  House  with  the  recommendation  that 
the  bill  do  pass. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Accordingly  the  Cwnmittee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Albert) 
having  assumed  the  chair,  Mr.  Murphy 
of  New  York,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
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the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  (HJl.  16915)  making  appropriations 


parity  between  active  duty  and  retired  mili- 
tary pay.  This  unfair  discrimination  is  whoUy 
oontrary  to  the  long  established  principle  of 
eauallzlnf  retired  par  with  existing  active 


ton  Invokes  faith.  Let  us  pray  for  admin- 
istration action  before  the  career  mili- 
tary must  ask  charity. 
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fitting  that  we  not  only  honor  the  mem- 
ory of  those  courageous  victims,  but  also 
that  we  rededicate  ourselves  to  the  cause 
of  a  completely  free  and  Independent 


one  knows  that  It  la  rim  by  the  Soviets.  Po- 
land can,  therefore,  protest  Katyn  Indirect- 
ly— by  protesting  the  paralleled  atrocities  of 
the  Germans.  But  clearly,  such  a  protest  Is 
not  enouKh.  and  must  somehow  be  expanded 


Speaker,  I  would  Uke  at  this  time  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  to  the  plight  of  the  footwear  in- 
dustry In  America. 
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the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  iH.R.  16915>  making  appropriations 
for  the  legislative  branch  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1971.  and  for  other 
purposes,  had  directed  him  to  report  the 
bill  back  to  the  House  with  the  recom- 
mendation that  the  bill  do  pass. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  move  the  previous  question 
on  the  bill  to  final  passage. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  just  passed,  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama?  ' 

There  was  no  objection.  ^^  ' 


LEGISLATION  FOR  OUR  RETIRED 
MILITARY 

(Mr.  VAN  DFKRLIN  asked  and  was 
given  permission*  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  VAN  DEKRT.IN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
little  more  than  7  months  ago — on  Sep- 
tember II.  1969—1  took  the  floor  to  talk 
about  a  matter  of  concern  to  our  retired 
military.  I  observed  that  a  full  year  had 
then  passed  since  Mr.  Nixon,  as  a  can- 
didate, made  these  people  a  firm  and 
specific  promise,  "At  the  earliest  pos- 
sible time"  as  President,  he  vowed  he 
would  propose  legislation  permitting  re- 
tirees who  left  the  service  before  June  1, 
1958,  to  recompute  their  benefits  in  line 
with  increases  subsequently  awarded  to 
active- duty  personnel. 

Although  it  pained  me  to  do  so.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  pointed  out  in  September  that 
Mr.  Nixon  had  by  this  time  been  8 
months  in  office  without  once  mentioning 
the  recomputatlon  matter. 

To  refresh  the  memory  of  colleagues, 
let  me  recall  the  rather  conspicuous  cir- 
cumstances under  which  Candidate 
Nixon  committed  himself  less  than  8 
weeks  before  the  presidentiaJ  election.  In 
its  October  1968  issue,  the  Retired  Officer 
cafried  a  telegram  from  Mr.  Nixon  to 
Maj.  Gen.  W.  Preston  Corderman.  presi- 
dent of  the  Retired  OfBcers  Association. 
Dated  September  13. 1969.  it  said  in  part: 

Retired  military  personnel  have  been  un- 
justly treated  because  of  the  failure  of  the 
A<lm1nlirtr»tlon  and  the  Democratic-con- 
trolled Congreas  to  remedy  tbe  groiwlng  dis- 


parity between  active  duty  and  retired  mili- 
tary pay.  This  unfair  discrimination  Is  wholly 
contrary  to  the  long  established  principle  of 
equalizing  retired  pay  with  existing  active 
duty  pay  for  the  same  grade  or  r&&)K.  It  Is  a 
break  of  faith.  ...  An  intolerable  and  unfair 
burden  for  our  retired  military. 

I  intend  to  urge  the  Congress  to  remedy 
this  Injustice  at  the  earliest  pooalble  time. 

Well.  Mr.  Speaker,  almost  15  months 
have  now  passed  since  Mr.  Nixon  raised 
his  right  hand  on  the  east  steps  of  the 
Capitol.  And  thousands  of  retired  fight- 
ing men  in  my  San  Diego  district,  as  else- 
where across  the  land,  are  still  waiting 
for  that  first  word  from  the  President 
indicating  he  meant  what  he  said  at 
campaign  time. 

I  hope  they  will  not  feel  too  disap- 
pointed by  an  explanation  given  them 
recently  by  our  friend  and  colleague 
Rogers  Morton,  chairman  of  the  Repub- 
lican National  Committee.  Responding 
to  an  inquiry  from  Eugene,  Oreg..  Mr. 
Morton  dispatched  the  following  letter 
on  March  25: 

RxPtTBLiCAN   National  CoMxrrnx, 

iioTch  25. 1970. 
MaJ.  Lamar  Wn.KS. 
Eugene.  Oreg. 

Dea*  Major  Peeplis:  This  will  acknowl- 
edge your  letter  of  March  18  regarding  your 
comments  relative  to  President  Nixon's  Cam- 
paign promises  concerning  the  Inequities  in 
retired  military  pay. 

I  do  wish  to  assure  you  that  the  President 
has  not  forgotten  his  promises.  We  do  appre- 
ciate, however,  that  It  Is  not  going  to  be  pos- 
sible for  the  President  to  solve  all  problems 
which  he  Inherited  from  two  previous  Demo- 
cratic Administrations  and  also  a  Democrati- 
cally controlled  Congress  within  one  year  of 
his  Administration. 

It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  have 
known  our  distinguished  President  over  a 
period  of  years,  and  I  have  great  faith  In 
his  sense  of  Integrity  and  Judgment.  I  be- 
lieve that  decisions  he  has  made  and  will 
make  give  to  all  of  us  a  great  and  better 
America. 

Therefore,  may  I  take  this  privilege  that 
you  extend  additional  time  to  the  President 
to  accomplish  the  promises  he  had  made  In 
the  course  of  his  camp«Ugn  In  other  words. 
I  do  hope  you  will  keep  the  faith  In  our  dis- 
tinguished President. 
Yours  sincerely, 

Rocns  C.  B.  MoaroN. 

ChalTman. 

The  military  life  teaches  patience.  Mr. 
Speaker.  But  I  suspect  there  may  be  some 
among  the  ranks  of  the  retired  who  will 
be  churlish  enough  to  take  issue  with  Mr. 
Morton.  They  will  point  out  that  Mr. 
Nixon  did  not  restrict  nor  circumscribe 
his  campaign  pledge  in  the  manner  now 
suggested  by  his  party  chairman.  The 
promised  correction  of  injustice  to  re- 
tirees was  not  made  contingent  upon 
first  solving  all  other  problems  his  ad- 
ministration faces.  The  Nixon  telegram 
indicated  a  determination  to  undo  the 
evil  of  two  Democratic  administrations — 
not  to  be  awed  and  immobilized  by  it. 

With  an  optimism  which  I  feel  certain 
was  unjustified.  Chairman  Morton  would 
soothe  long-suffering  retirees  with  an 
injunction  made  famous  by  another  of 
our  more  prominent  colleagues.  He  ad- 
monishes them  to  "keep  the  faith." 

Mr.  Nixon  offered  them  hope.  Mr.  Mor- 


ton invokes  faith.  Let  us  pray  for  admin- 
istration action  before  the  career  mili- 
tary must  ask  charity. 


THE  30TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE 
KATYN  FOREST  MASSACRE 

(Mr.  ANNUNZIO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
spring  of  1943  the  Big  Three  were  too 
preoccupied  with  the  tasks  of  winning 
the  war  and  minimizing  friction  between 
the  Allies  to  give  much  attention  to  re- 
ports of  torture  and  massacre  which 
came  from  the  eastern  front.  It  was  felt 
that  questions  which  might  prejudice  Al- 
lied cooperation  should  be  postponed  un- 
til-after  the  war. 

But  Nazi  Germany  chose  to  expose 
one  decisive  incident  of  massacre.  April 
13,  1943,  Fiadlo  Berlin  announced  the 
discovery  of  the  mass  graves  of  thousands 
of  Polish  officers  who  had  been  methodi- 
cally executed  by  a  pistol  shot  in  the 
back  of  the  head  and  buried  in  Katyn 
Forest,  near  the  Soviet  city  of  Smolensk. 
The  broadcast  attributed  to  typical  "Jew- 
ish-Bolshevik bestiality"  the  over  4.000 
victims  in  the  graves.  In  reporting  the 
discovery  of  the  graves.  Germany  imcov- 
ered  a  great  international  crime  which 
altered  po.stwar  history. 

All  parties  concerned  with  the  crime 
immediately  claimed  innocence.  In  ac- 
cusing the  Soviets  of  the  murder  of 
thousands  of  Poles,  the  Germans,  guilty 
of  similar  crimes  in  the  Warsaw  ghetto 
and  elsewhere,  tried  to  turn  Polish  wrath 
against  the  Russians.  The  Soviets,  in 
turn,  blamed  the  Germans,  charging  that 
the  Poles  were  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Nazis  when  Germans*  invaded  Russia  in 
1941.  The  United  States  remained  pub- 
licly silent  for  fear  of  alienating  the  Rus- 
sians during  a  crucial  period  of  fighting 
on  the  eastern  front.  Questions  of  why 
certain  files  and  reports  on  the  crime  at 
Kat3m  disappeared  or  were  suppressed 
were  left  to  be  answered  by  congressional 
investigation  conducted  years  later. 

But  the  announcement  over  Radio 
Berlin  had  a  special  significance  for  the 
Poles  themselves.  For  the  thbusands  of 
Poles  buried  at  Katyn  represented  the 
elite  of  the  Polish  military  pnd  civilian 
intelligentsia  who  would  have  provided 
the  leadership  of  a  future  independent 
Poland.  Regardless  of  who  committed 
this  appalling  crime.  Poland  wtis  forever 
deprived  of  the  talents  of  its  victims. 

The  majority  of  subsequent  investiga- 
tions have  attributed  the  atrocious  crime 
at  Katyn  to  the  Russians.  The  Poles  were 
sure  that  the  Soviet  guilt  of  Katyn  ex- 
posed the  Soviet  purpose  to  replace  the 
independent  Polish  state  with  a  Soviet- 
dominated  government — and  in  this  they 
were  right — for  it  was  such  a  government 
that  Moscow  eventually  established  in 
Warsaw. 

It  is  unfortunate  th^t  Poland  today  still 
suffers  under  repressive  Soviet  domina- 
tion. Therefore,  on  the  30th  anniversary 
of  the  brutal  Katyn  Forest  massacre.  It  is 
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It 


fitting  that  we  not  only  honor  the  mem- 
ory of  those  courageous  victims,  but  also 
that  we  rededicate  ourselves  to  the  cause 
of  a  completely  free  and  Independent 
Poland.  We  in  the  Congress  shall  con- 
tinue to  do  all  that  we  can  in  the^ays 
ahead  to  sustain  the  hope  for  a  Poland 
free  from  Communist  bondage. 

On  this  occasion,  I  want  to  commend 
the  Polish- Americans  in  my  own  Seventh 
Illinois  Congressional  District,  as  well  as 
throughout  the  United  SUtes,  for  their 
devotion  to  this  just  cause  as  well  as  for 
the  distinguished  patriotic  service  they 
have  rendered  to  America.  In  particular, 
I  want  to  mention  Aloysius  A.  Mazewski, 
president,  Polish-American  Congress  and 
Polish  National  Alliance,  as  well  as  his 
associates  in  these  outstanding  Polish- 
American  organizations,  for  organizing 
In  Chicago  a  30th  anniversary  observance 
of  the  Katyn  Forest  massacre. 

I  would  like  to  include  at  this  point  in 
the  Record,  the  program  for  this  ob- 
servance which  took  place  on  Simday, 
April  12.  at  the  Lane  Technical  High 
School  auditorium  in  Chicago,  as  well  as 
an  editorial  from  the  April  11  edition  of 
the  Polish-American  commemorating  the 
tragic  event. 

The  program  and  article  follow : 

PKOCKAM   or  TOT   POLISH-AMERICAN   CONORKSS 

10:30  a.m.  Distinguished  Quests  are  re- 
quested to  assemble  at  the  Plve  Holy  Martyrs 
Parish  Rectory.  4327  South  Richmond  Ave- 
nue, for  participation  In  the  Procession  to 
the  church. 

11 :00  a.m.  Mass  for  the  repose  of  the  Katyn 
Massacre  victims  offered  by  Most  Reverend 
Bishop  Alfred  Abramowlcz. 

12:00  noon  Service  for  the  victims  at  the 
Parish  War  Memorial.  Prayers  will  be  offered 
by  Most  Reverend  Bishop  Jaroslaw  Oabro, 
Rabbi  David  Graubart.  D.D.,  Ph.  D.,  and  Most 
Reverend  Bishop  Alfred  Abramowlcz,  D.D. 

12:30  p.m.  Limcheon  for  Distinguished 
Quests  at  the  Parish  HaU.  Invocation  by 
Reverend  Nylka  Bela,  D  J>. 

3:00  p.m.  Commemorative  Program  at  Lane 
Technical  High  School  Auditorium,  Western 
and  Addison. 

Invocation — Most  Reverend  Bishop  Vincent 
Brlzgys. 

Remarks — Aloyslua  A.  Maz«wskl,  President, 
PoUsh-Amerlean  Congress  and  PoUsh  Na- 
tional AlUance  and  Honorable  Roman  C. 
Pucinskl,  M.C. 

Principal  Speaker — Colonel  John  Van  VUet, 
U.S.  Army.  Ret.  American  eyewitness  at  the 
massacre  site. 

Prayers  for  the  victims — Most  Reverend 
Bishop  Franclszek  Rowlnskl  and  Rabbi  David 
Qraubart,  D.D.,  Ph.  D. 


(From  the  Chicago  (111.)  Fbllsh-Amerlcan] 
The  AmavKRaAXT  or  Kattm  Forest 

Thirty  years  ago.  In  1940,  the  Soviets,  still 
as  friends  of  Poland,  murdered  10.000  Pollali 
officers  in  the  black  chasms  of  Katyn  Forest 
In  Soviet  Russia.  They  blamed  It  upon  the 
Nazis  later  on,  but  for  once  Hitler  was  not 
to  blame. 

This  Sunday  will  mark  thirty  years  since 
that  horrible  event.  ThU^  years  Is  a  genera- 
tion, but  It  Is  not  long  enough  for  the  world 
to  forget.  This  is  an  atrocity  which  must  be 
forgiven,  as  all  sins  of  our  neighbors  must 
be.  but  that  does  not,  in  any  way  mean,  that 
it  should  be  forgotten,  or  that  Information 
about  It  should  be  suppressed  from  those 
who  are  Ignorant. 

Poland,  today.  Is  In  a  dire  situation.  Though 
supposedly  a  self -determining  country,  every- 


one knows  that  It  U  rim  by  the  Soviets.  Po- 
land can,  therefore,  protest  Katyn  Indirect-  . 
ly — by  protesting  the  paralleled  atrocities  of 
the  Germans.  But  clearly,  such  a  protest  Is 
not  enough,  and  must  somehow  be  expanded 
and  perpetrated. 

In  view  of  this  situation.  It  Is  the  Free 
World  which  should  take  up  the  task  of 
memory  which  Poland  cannot  do.  Unfor- 
tunately most  of  the  Free  World  has  either 
forgotten  about  the  Katyn  Massacre,  or  else 
chooses  not  to  remember,  or  even,  is  Ignorant 
of  that  world-shaking  event.  It  Is  therefore, 
up  to  Polonla  In  Chicago  and  the  other  con- 
centrations of  Poles  and  Polish-descendants 
from  around  the  world  outside  of  Poland  to 
decide  upon  action  In  this  matter,  and  to 
carry  it  out. 

Chicago  Is  doing  something,  by  having  a 
public  commemoration  of  Katyn  this  Sun- 
day. But  this  Uttle  thing  Is  not  enough. 

The  action  with  regard  to  commemoration 
of  the  Katyn  atrocity  must  not  limit  itself 
to  Just  one  day.  Thirty  years  of  remembering 
Is  enough  to  warrant  a  longer  public  recog- 
nition of  that  horrible  fact. 

Many  people,  unused  to  horror  In  their 
dally  lives,  may  protest  an  activity  which 
would  lead  to  impress  upon  them  what  hap- 
pened at  Katyn.  But  if  we  are  to  maintain  the 
proper  perspective  of  the  Russians  (who  at 
the  present  time  are  trying  to  get  closer  to 
the  United  States)  we  cannot  forget  what 
they  have  done  among  others  to  Poland — a 
country  which,  despite  Its  present  political 
situation,  was,  is,  and  will  be  at  heart  an  ally 
of  the  United  States. 

It  Is  therefore,  we  feel,  very  much  In  the 
Interest  of  Polonla  to  band  together  on  this 
project.  We  must  do  It  together,  and  we  must 
do  It  now,  and  do  It  well,  if  it  Is  to  have  any 
serious  repercussions  in  this  country  and 
elsewhere.  If  It  Is  to  become  as  meaningful 
a  historical  fact  as  it  is  In  actuality.  Its 
Importance,  today,  does  not  lie  In  the  number 
of  Poles  shot  there;  but  In  what  such  a  deed 
says  of  the  people  who  executed  It. 

Polonla,  especially  Chicago's  Polonla,  with 
its  wonderfiil  resources,  both  in  television, 
radio,  and  the  press,  should  outline  a  project 
for  Itself,  and  carry  It  out  consequently. 

There  should  be  a  week,  or  perhaps  even 
a  month,  during  which,  regularly,  the  Polish- 
American  press,  radio  and  television  would 
Inform  its  public  about  the  significant  de- 
tails of  the  Katyn  massacre  and  related 
deeds,  of  the  Soviets.  It  should  be  a  project 
which  would  concentrate  not  only  on  presen- 
tation of  facts,  but  also  on  the  repetition 
of  them.  In  suitable  intervals,  so  that  the 
listeners,  viewers  and  readers  wotUd  be  per- 
manently Impressed. 

In  order  not  to  Jeopardize  the  truth,  a  re- 
search committee  should  be  set  up  In  Pol- 
onla which  would  be  composed  of  sch^jlars 
who  would  research  the  matter  of  the  Kalyn 
I^>rest  Massacre,  and  would  provide  the  news 
and  entertainment  media  with  the  appropri- 
ate Information,  verified  and  worked  out  In 
detail. 

Thus,  the  news  and  entertainment  media 
of  Polonla.  and  even  of  American  society, 
would  be  provided  with  the  truth,  which 
could  then  be  effectively  presented.  In  this 
way,  Polonla  and  Poland  would  be  assured 
of  proper  results  In  Informing  the  world  of 
the  Importance  of  Katyn  Forest. 


FLIGHT  OP  FOOTWEAR  INDUSTRY 
IN  AMERICA 

(Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachxisetts  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tead  his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.   BURKE  of   Massachusetts.   Mr. 


Speaker,  I  would  Uke  at  this  time  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  to  the  plight  of  the  footwear  in- 
dustry in  America. 

I  have  in  my  hand  a  letter  from  John 
R.  Evans  &  Co.,  of  Camden,  N.J.,  signed 
by  Pam  B.  Kurtz,  president. 

In  the  letter  he  states: 

John  R.  Evans  &  Co., 
Camd^.  NJ.,  April  10.  1970. 
Hon.  Jambs  A.  Burke, 
U.S.  House  of  Representativea, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Burke:  Some  time  ago  I  wrote 
to  various  members  of  Congress  concerning 
the  Impact  of  shoe  and  leather  impKirts  on 
domestic  leather  and  footwear  products  In- 
dustries, seeking  an  Orderly  Marketing  ^- 
proacb  to  this  ever-Increasing  problem.,  My 
concern  was  echoed  by  letters  from  our  em- 
ployees and  their  union  representatives. 

Replies  to  these  letters  showed  sympathy, 
but  very  little  action. 

Since  that  time  tbls  company,  a  large 
and  Important  tanner  of  kid  and  kangaroo 
leathers,  has  announced  its  intention  to 
liquidate,  as  per  the  enclosed  copy  of  my  let- 
ter which  went  out  to  about  150  hourly  em- 
ployees this  past  February.  The  Import  sit- 
uation, to  be  very  candid,  was  only  one  of  a 
number  of  factors  that  led  to  tbls  painful 
decision,  but  it  was  a  very  Important  one. 

It  Is  our  understanding  (and  fervent  hope) 
that  the  question  of  a  shift  in  otir  foreign 
trade  policy  is  and  will  continue  to  be  hotly 
debated  in  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee this  month,  and  that  this  debate 
will  result  In  finding  a  way  to  cope  with  the 
increasing  amount  of  Imports  from  labor- 
intensive  Industries.  Any  relief  will  be  too 
late  to  help  our  particular  situation,  but  as 
a  good  (?)  example  of  what  is  happening  I 
would  hope  that  our  story  would  have  some 
effect  in  obtaining  some  positive  action  to 
help  those  In  our  related  industries  that  are 
left  to  keep  up  the  struggle.  To  my  vray  of 
thinking,  this  help  should  be  In  the  form 
of  realistic  Import  quotas,  not  some  form 
of  burial  allowance.  I  know  President  Nlxon 
has  been  opposed  to  restrictions  on  trade 
as  has  the  majority  of  the  House  and  Senate. 
Yet  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Administration 
is  now  more  willing  to  listen  to  reason  and 
a  majority  of  the  Congress  may  be  willing 
to  put  this  vital  question  to  a  tsst.  Will 
you  do  what  you  can  to  help? 
Sincerely  yours, 

Pam.  B.  KuKis, 

President. 

*f  

JoHM  R.  Evans  &  Co., 
Camden.  NJ.,  February  16, 1970. 
To  All  Hourly  Employees:        t 

It  Is  with  a  deep  sense  of'  regret  that  I 
have  to  announce  that  John  R.  Evans  & 
Company  is  shutting  down  after  over  one 
hundred  and  twelve  years  of  business. 

The  diminishing  supply  of  raw  skins,  their 
high  cost,  the  Inability  of  tbe  shoe  manu- 
facturers to  use  the  lower  grades,  foreign 
imports  of  leathers  and  shoes,  the  high  cost 
of  borrowing  money  to  finance  our  skin 
purchases  and  the  lack  of  enough  business 
to  fill  this  plant,  have  all  contributed  to  this 
painful  decision. 

We  are  In  the  process  of  notifying  our  cus- 
tomers that, we  wlU  be  able  to  supply  their 
needs  for  our  products  through  tbe  fall  sea- 
son. Our  plan  is  to  continue  soaking  until 
about  March  a4th,  and  perhaps  c^ierate  the 
tanhouse  through  May  and  continue  work 
in  the  dry  departments  through  July  or  the 
first  part  of  August.  It  Is  difficult  to  put  exact 
dates  on  this  tentative  schedule  right  now, 
but  we  will  keep  you  Infotmed  as  to  any 
changes  as  we  near  the  shutdown  time  for 
any  particular  department. 


\ 
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We  will  be  sitting  down  with  your  Union 
representatives  to  discuss  the  various  details 
regarding  severance  pay.  vacation  pay.  Blue 


Congress  to  bring  relief  to  the  housing 
industry,  and  to  fight  inflation.  The 
President  has  refused  to  utilize  these,  as 


grave  concern  to  financially  hard-pressed 
local  governments  have  been  overlooked.  I 
am  speaking  of  inequities  in  the  ad  valorem 
tax— that  is,  the  property  tax  we  pay  to  our 
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Railroad  Commission.  Oil  and  Gas  Division 
(August,  1956).  (See  Appendix,  p.  14) 

Valuation  estimates  based  on  net  income 
and  reservoir  data  from  this  report  (the  re- 
,   ».„.^   tv.0  (nrtiiKtrw  itjsplf  1 .  when  oom- 


wlU  .carry  a  small  value.  This  Is  because 
there  is  alroays  considered  to  be  possibilities 
of  production  in  other  horizons,  and  many 
properties  which  were  once  thought  to  be 
worthless  are  now  producing  oil  and  gas."' 


But  this  additional  revenue  does  not  de- 
pend upon  raising  the  tax  rates,  or  adding 
new  taxes,  or  tacking  another  penny  onto  the 
overburdened  sales  tax.  All  of  this  additional 
revenue  can  be  raised  simply  by  assessing 
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We  will  be  sltUng  down  with  your  Union 
repreeentatlves  to  discuss  the  various  details 
regarding  severmnce  pay.  vacation  pay.  Blue 
Cross  and  Blue  Shield  and  other  matters 
covered  by  the  Union  contract.  It  Is  hoped 
that  you  wlU  be  able  to  get  definite  answers 
to  whatever  questions  you  might  have  about 
these  matters  shortly. 

You  have  worked  long,  hard  and  well  to 
keep  this  comp*uiy  In  business.  We  appre- 
ciate your  efforts  and  are  only  sorry  that  a 
comblnaUon  of  factors  beyond  our  and  your 
control  have  led  to  our  decision.  We  and  your 
Union  will  do  everything  we  can  together 
to  help  you  find  other  employment. 

We  m  management  thank  you  so  much  for 
your  loyal  support. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Patti.  B.  KtniT*. 

President. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  that  the  Members 
of  the  House  will  read  this  letter  and  find 
out  what  is  happening  throughout  the 
entire  nation  in  the  footwear  industry. 


MORTGAGE  RATES  MAY  GO  EVEN 
HIGHER 

(Mr.  ALBERT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  Revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.^ 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  shsirp 
increase  in  the  unemployment  rate  dur- 
ing March,  coupled  with  the  prediction 
that  record  high  home  mortgage  rates 
may  go  even  higher,  is  the  latest  mani- 
festeticm  of  the  abject  faUures  of  the 
Republican  administration's  economic 
policies. 

The  Nation's  unemployment  rate 
which  jumped  sharply  to  4.4  percent  in 
March,  rose  much  faster  than  adminis- 
tration economists  had  predicted.  This 
myopic  outlook  is  not  new:  administra- 
tion ofDcials  have  been  predicting  for  a 
full  year  that  their  policies  would  con- 
tiDl  Inflation  and  prevent  a  recession. 

Exactly  the  opposite  has  occurred:  in- 
flation has  soared  with  the  greatest  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  living  under  this 
administration  since  the  Korean  war, 
and  practically  every  economic  tadicator 
reflects  the  recessionary  trend  that  has 
already  cost  1  million  decent,  hard-work- 
ing Amrficans  their  Jobs  since  this  ad- 
ministration took  over. 

The  excessive  high  interest  rate  policy, 
adopted  by  the  present  Republican  ad- 
ministration, is  not  new.  It  is  the  same 
policy,  applied  by  the  same  group  in  favor 
i-of  big  business  and  the  moneyed  interests, 
which  brought  aa  the  recessions  of  the 
1950's.  In  addition  to  the  increasing  rate 
of  unemployment,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Home  Locm  Bank  Board  predicts 
that  the  home  mortgage  rates  may  con- 
tinue to  increase. 

The  depressed  state  of  the  housing  in- 
dustry, brought  on  by  the  excessive  and 
costly  interest  rates,  Is  the  fuel  firing  the 
general  recessionary  trend. 

Congress — and  this  Includes  leading 
members  of  both  political  parties  who  are 
concerned  with  the  plight  of  the  woridng 
people,  the  elderly,  and  the  poor  who  are 
bearing  the  cost  of  this  inflationary  re- 
cession— has  sought  relief.  The  President 
has  been  given  some  powerful  tools  by 


Congress  to  bring  relief  to  the  housing 
industry,  and  to  fight  inflation.  The 
President  has  refused  to  utilize  these,  as 
he  has  failed  to  use  the  moral  suasion  of 
the  powerful  office  he  holds,  to  hold 
prices  in  line. 

Knowledgeable  members  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee — Republicans  and 
Democrats  alike — have  urged  the  admin- 
istration to  act. 

I  renew  that  plea  today.  The  unem- 
ployment of  1  million  men  and  women 
who  want  to  work,  but  who  have  been 
put  out  of  work  since  this  administration 
assumed  control,  is  too  costly  a  price  to 
pay  to  please  big  business  and  big  bank- 
ers.   

THE  REVENUE  CRISIS 

(Mr.  ECKHARDT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  to  Include  extraneous  material.) 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
need  for  money  Is  perennial  with  local 
and  State  governments.  The  need  Is 
growing  more  acute.  When  the  time 
comes  for  raising  the  revenue,  the  stand- 
ard answer  Is  to  raise  taxes.  Translated, 
this  usually  means  that  the  middle  class 
anf  the  poor  will  provide  the  funds, 
especially  in  Texsis  where  the  sales  tax 
is  one  of  the  principal  sources  of  revenue. 
Yet.  a  recent  study  indicates  we  have 
prospects  of  nosing  substantial  addi- 
tional revenue  without  raising  taxes  If 
all  persons — including  those  who  have 
been  able  to  depress  the  tax  rate  on  their 
valuable  oil  lands  in  various  ways — were 
made  to  bear  their  fair  share.  A  major 
source  of  county  and  city  revenue  is  the 
property  tax  and  millions  of  dollars  may 
be  slipping  through  this  tax  net  because 
of  the  inequities  of  the  ad  valorem  tax. 
A  study  mdicates  that  had  property  been 
evaluated  fairly,  the  school  board  budget 
in  Ector  County.  Tex.,  alone  would  have 
been  increased  by  $7  million  in  1969.  OU 
companies  in  this  area  are  having  their 
property  imdervalued  by  about  50  per- 
cent and  sometimes  not  assessed  at  all. 
All  we  need  to  do  to  close  this  loophole 
Is  to  have  property  evaluated  at  its  fair 
market  value.  In  Ek;tor  County,  if  prop- 
erty had  been  assessed  at  its  fair  market 
value  In  1969,  the  county  taxes  for  the 
homeowner  and  small  businessman 
would  have  dropped  about  32  percent 
The  implications  for  Texas  and  the  Na- 
tion from  shutting  this  loophole  are 
great. 

We  are  Indebted  to  Mr.  Ralph  Nader, 
once  again,  for  bringing  this  situation 
to  our  attention.  I,  in  turn,  want  to  bring 
this  important  study  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues: 

Statxmkmt  bt  Ralph  Nader 
One  of  the  major  crises  In  which  most 
dtlee  and  towns  find  themselves  through- 
out the  country  Is  the  revenue  crisis.  There 
are  too  many  pressing  community  needs 
coming  up  against  Increased  costs  and  too 
few  tax  revenues.  While  moat  of  our  national 
Interest  In  some  kind  of  tax  reform  has  been 
focvMed  recently  on  the  Ineqtiltlee,  or  •aoop- 
holee."  In  the  federal  Income  tax.  abuaea  of 


grave  concern  to  financially  hard-pressed 
local  governments  have  been  overlooked.  I 
am  speaking  of  Inequities  In  the  ad  valorem 
tax — that  Is,  the  property  tax  we  pay  to  our 
county  and  city  governments,  and  to  our 
school  and  hospital  districts  and  other  spe- 
cial taxing  agencies. 

In  order  to  compute  this  tax,  your  local 
taxing  authority  Is  expected.  In  theory,  to 
do  the  following: 

1.  Appraise  all  of  Its  taxable  property  (both 
the  surface  and  subsurface,  or  mineral 
property), 

2.  Decide  upon  Its  budget,  and 

3.  Compute  the  necessary  tax  ratio  and 
rate  to  raise  the  taxes  to  meet  Its  budget. 

Now  this  can  be  a  fair  system — provided 
all  of  the  property  Is  appraised  at  Its  fair 
market  value.  But  the  potenUal  for  tax- 
abuse  here  Is  great.  If  A"s  property  Is  sub- 
stantially undervalued  In  relation  to  B's 
proi)erty.  then  B  will  be  paying  far  more 
than  his  fair  share  of  the  local  tax. 

Let  us  look  now.  for  example,  at  Ector 
County.  Texas,  In  the  heart  of  the  Permian 
Basin — one  of  America's  richest  oil  discov- 
eries. The  city  of  Odessa,  located  In  Ector 
County,  Is  a  town  of  about  83,000  people — 
mainly  working  people.  OU  was  discovered 
here  In  the  1920's.  and  the  industry  has 
grown  substantially  since  then.  Ector  County 
ranked  second  in  the  state  In  the  value  of 
production  In  1968.  with  total  oil  and  gas 
production  valued  at  $214  1  million.'  The 
all  companies,  like  major  Indvistrles  In  other 
towns,  owe  the  people  not  only  the  wages 
they  earn,  but  also  their  fair  share  of  the 
property  taxes. 

Like  most  counties,  Ector  County  taxing 
agencies  (county,  school,  city,  etc.)  depend 
upon  a  private  evaluation  firm  to  appraise 
Its  taxable  property,  in  this  case  the  firm 
of  Prltchard  and  Abbott.  In  fact,  the  Prltch- 
ard  and  Abbott  Valuation  Engineers  In  Ector 
County  not  only  appraise  the  property  they 
compute  the  tax  as  well.  The  County  Tax 
Assessor  then  just  malls  out  the  statements — 
and  collects  the  taxes.  (Texas  is  one  of  the 
few  states  that  does  not  even  conduct  a 
periodic  ratio  study,  which.  In  Its  most  com- 
monly employed  form.  Involves  comparison, 
on  a  sampling  basis,  of  the  prices  of  sold 
properties  with  their  assessed  valuation — an 
attempt  to  determine  assessment  levels  and 
measure  non-uniformity  of  assessment.') 

Prltchard  and  Abbott  contract  with  almost 
70%  of  the  sUte's  taxing  districts.  The  firm 
has  an  Interest  In  pleasing  not  only  the  tax 
assessors,  but  the  county's  biggest  taxpayers 
as  well.  The  oU  companies  have  tax  represen- 
tatives who  contact  Prltchard  and  Abbott  In 
an  effort  to  persuade  them  to  lower  their 
valuations,  and — In  the  words  of  one  Prltch- 
ard and  Abbott  engineer — "We  get  99%  of 
their  pressure." 

The  oil  companies,  despite  their  pressure 
on  Prltchard  and  Abbott  really  knov)  what 
their  property  Is  worth:  after  all.  they  pur- 
chase it.  produce  It,  and  make  the  kind  of 
'In-depth"  studies  and  projections  vital  to 
Its  success.  But  a  comparison  of  what  the  in- 
dustry considers  its  property  to.be  worth, 
with  what  Prltchard  and  Abbott  say  it's 
worth,  reveals  a  striking  disparity. 

A  look  at  some  property  called  the  Headlee- 
Devonian  Unit,  rich  In  oil  and  gas  reserves, 
and  located  in  Ector  (bounty.*  Ls  revealing. 
This  unit,  which  covers  about  15,000  acres, 
aUows  the  unit  operators  to  pool  their  pro- 
duction efforts.*  Prior  to  entering  Into  this 
pooling  arrangement,  the  unit  operators 
made  a  six-weeks,  continuous  study,  culmi- 
nating In  a  report  (Devonian  Report.  Head- 
tee  and  Dora  Roberts  Field,  Ector  and  Mid- 
land Counties,  Texas),  filed  with  the  Texas 
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Railroad  Commission.  Oil  and  Gas  Division 
(August,  1986).  (See  Appendix,  p.  14) 

Valuation  estimates  based  on  net  Income 
and  reservoir  data  from  this  report  (the  re- 
port from  the  industry  Itself),  when  com- 
pared to  the  Prltchard  and  Abbott  appraisals, 
(at  100%  )  reveal  an  undervalvMtion  for  prop- 
erty tax  purposes  of  at  least  50%  I  For  at 
least  the  last  seven  years,  a  period  In  which 
actual  production  corresponded  very  closely 
to.  and  even  exceeded  In  the  aggregate,  the 
projected  production.  thU  piece  of  property 
has  been  consistently  undervalued!  (See  Ap- 
pendix, pp.  6-7  and  9-10) 

But  this  Is  a  very  conservative  estimate.  \ 
Atlantic  Richfield'  claims  that  the  "profits 
have  proven  to  be  higher  than  originally  es- 
timated for  the  field  at  this  point  in  time" 
(referring  to  March.  1956.  when  the  report 
was  complied),  and,  that  "(Tlhe  predicted 
recovery  for  the  reservoir  Is  currently  esti- 
mated to  be  almost  double  that  referred  to 
In  this  report."  (Emphasis  added).  This 
means,  then,  that  to  say  this  15,000  acres  of 
oil  and  gas  property  has  been  undervalued 
by  approximately  60%  Is  being  very  generous 
to  the  oil  companies " — considering  our  esti- 
mates are  based  on  reservoir  data  which  is 
approximately  half  of  the  actual  predicted 
recovery! 

This  Is  a  startling  example  of  the  under 
valuation  of  producing  property  .  .  .  but  con- 
sider next  the  nonvaluatlon  of  property  hav- 
ing little  If  any  production.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  taxes  we  are  concerned 
with  are  taxes  on  property  value — the  value 
which  •  wining  buyer  would  pay  to  a  willing 
seller.  We  are  not  talking  about  a  production 

tax. 

Texaco  acquired  leasehold  Interests  In 
June  of  1965,  and  January  and  February  of 
1966,  for  a  price  totaling  slightly  more  than 
$460,500— but  this  property  was  not  car- 
ried on  the  tax  rolls  In  1967,  1968,  or  1969. 
Inexplicably,  this  was  not  rendered.  (See  Ap- 
pendix p.  3-5)  This  means,  of  course,  that 
no  taxes  were  paid  on  the  property.  (How- 
ever, In  1969  Texaco  reported  some  nonpro- 
duclng  property  In  a  "lump"  sum  amount, 
but  It  totaled  only  $85,581  at  100%.)  (See 
Appendix,  p.  4  NOTE.) 

Other  nonproduclng  leases  are  carried  on 
the  tax  rolls,  but  only  at  a  nominal  value, 
varying  from  approximately  $.50  to  $1.00 
an  acre.  The  explanation  for  this  nominal 
assessment  by  the  County  Tax  Assessor.  Cur- 
-  tls  Wynn,  U  that  the  property  is  just  "not 
worth  taxing."  The  Odessa  District  Mana- 
ger of  Prltchard  and  Abbott.  Earle  Bruce,  ex- 
plains that  "until  a  non-producing  property 
Is  developed,  It  could  be  worthless." 

This  means,  of  course,  that  even  though 
Cities  Service  purchased  a  lease  m  1961  for 
$27,273,  It  Is  arbitrarily  assessed  at  orUy  $990 
(at  100%)  for  the  1962  tax  rolls.  And  SheU 
purchased  a  lease  for  $100,000  In  1965  which 
was  taxed  In  1958  at  an  assessed  value  of  only 
$3200  (at  100%).  There  are  other  examples. 
(See  Appendix,  pp.  1  and  5.) 

The  point  Is.  of  course,  that  even  though 
not  ail  nonproduclng  property  will  prove  to 
be  worth  even  as  much  as  Its  purchase  price 
(which  Is  really  Jvist  a  bonus  to  Induce  the 
signing  of  the  lease)  It  should  not  t)e  Just 
appraised  arWfrartZy.  A  lack  of  production 
does  not  mean  that  the  property  Is  worth- 
less. In  fact,  property  which  a  major  com- 
pany does  not  find  worth  producing  may 
prove  profitable  to  a  smaU  independent,  who 
Is  mterested  In  making  a  faster  return  on 
hla  Investment.  Or,  as  the  noted  oil  and  ges 
tax  authority  Leland  E.  Flske  has  said. 
".  .  .  any  tract  which  has  not  been  definitely 
condemned  will  have  eome  mineral  value; 
many  tracts  on  which  a  dry  hole  has  been 
drilled  wUl  not  be  considered  worthlees,  but 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


win  .carry  a  small  value.  This  Is  because 
there  is  altoays  considered  to  be  possibilities 
of  production  In  other  horizons,  and  many 
properties  which  were  once  thought  to  be 
worthless  are  now  producing  oil  and  gas."' 
(Emj^asls  added.) 

What  Is  Important  to  recognize  Is  that  a 
starting  point  In  the  appraisal  process  should 
at  least  be  the  purchase  price,  or  bonus 
value — •  and  then  the  owner  of  the  lease- 
hold Interest  could  be  allowed  to  show  why 
the  value  might  have  changed.  This  would 
prevent  the  loss  of  tax  revenue  that  occurs 
before  a  lease  starts  producing,  and  before 
It  "suddenly  Jumps"  from  a  "nominal"  value 
to  a  much  higher  sum.  Continental,  which 
took  a  lease  by  assignment  In  1961  for  $21.- 
600,  then  could  have  It  assessed  on  the  tax 
rous  m  1962  for  only  $1,142  before  pro- 
duction apparently  boosted  the  value  to 
$106,386  the  following  year.  (All  flg\ire8  at 
100%)    (See  Appendix  p.  2  and  6.) 

Production  should  not  be  a  prerequisite  for 
an  appraisal  at  fair  market  value;  lack  of 
production  should  not  be  an  excuse  for  nom- 
inal valuation,  or  none  at  all.  The  home- 
owner does  not  stop  paying  taxes  on  his 
home  Just  because  It  Is  not  earning  him 
any  Income! 

Let  us  loofc  at  the  homeowner  In  Ector 
County  to  see  If  he  Is  paying  his  fair  share. 
A  random  survey  of  homes  purchased  within 
the  last  year  reveals  that,  on  the  average, 
the  homeowner's  property  Is  being  under- 
valued on  the  tax  rolU  by  only  approximately 
7.06%!   (AppendU.  p.  12-13.) 

So.  while  the  homeowner  Is  being  under- 
valued by  approximately  7%.  the  oil  com- 
panies are  being  undervalued,  by  very  con- 
servative estimates,  at  about  50%,  and  some- 
times not  assessed  at  all !  What  does  all  this 
mean?  / 

To  the  homeowner  and  small  businessman 
It  means  a  loss  of  revenue  which  Is  sizable. 
If  all  the  property  had  been  assessed  at  fair 
market  value  In  1969,  the  coxuity  taxes  for 
the  homeowner  and  small  businessman 
would  have  dropped  approximately  33%  !  And 
the  same  budget  requirements  could  have 
been  met  In  both  cases ! 

The  revenue  loss  to  the  county  government 
and  school  board  Is  even  more  dramatic.  If 
all  the  property  had  been  assessed  at  fair 
market  Value  In  1969,  and  the  tax  ratios  and 
rates  had  remained  the  same,  the  county 
goveniment  of  Ector  County  revenue  could 
have  increased  approximately  $1.6  million 
last  year  alone!  Think  what  this  could  have 
meiint  over  a  period  of  Just  the  last  five 
years,  for  example,  to  a  community  \yhlch 
Is  now  concerned  with  the  financing  of  a 
$5.8  mllUon  hospital  expansion!  Think  what 
It  could  have  meant  to  a  community  whose 
goals  m  the  past  few  years  have  Included 
developing  Its  county  airport,  establishing 
a  Juvenile  court,  improved  police  protection, 
building  new  recreational  parks  and  swim- 
ming pools,  and  expanding  Its  public  library ! 
To  the  county  school  board,  the  proper 
aasesement  of  the  Headlee-Devonlan  oil  and 
gas  property  olone.  In  jus*  the  past  seven 
years,  would  have  meant  an  additional  $2 
million!  But  the  overall  Increase  to  the  school 
board  Is  staggering!  If  all  the  property  had 
Ijeen  assessed  at  the  fair  market  value  In 
1969,  and  the  tax  ratios  and  rates  had  re- 
mained the  same  the  school  budget  could 
have  been  Increased  by  approximately  $7 
mUUonl  Look  at  the  goals  this  community 
could  have  met  in  the  last  ten  years  with 
ttfese  additional  funds:  new  science  labora- 
tories, more  classrooms,  basic  adult  educa- 
tion programs,  vocational  and  technical 
lalwratory  facilities,  addition  of  the  kmder- 
garten  to  the  school  system,  and  the  recom- 
mended free  hot  lunch  to  every  child  who 
needs  one.  but  cannot  afford  It! 


But  this  additional  revenue  does  not  de- 
pend upon  raising  the  tax  rates,  or  adding 
new  taxes,  or  tacking  another  penny  onto  the 
overburdened  sales  tax.  All  of  this  additional 
revenue  can  be  raised  simply  by  assessing 
the  oil  property  at  its  fair  market  value! 

The  Implication  here  Is  great  and  national 
In  soope:  at  a  time  when  our  cities  are  facing 
their  greatest  crises  In  history,  the  local 
governments  can  now  respond  Immediately 
with  "money  In  the  pocket"  that  they  never 
knew  they  had !  Undereval nation  of  big  busi- 
ness propeHy  and  undertaxatlon  of  these  cor- 
porate Industries  from  banks  to  Insurance 
companies  to  oil  companies  and  others  is  not 
Just  an  Ector  County  or  Texas  phenomenon. 
It  Is  a  nationwide  Injustice  that  has  deprived 
local  communities  and  cities  of  desperately 
needed  local  revenues.  This  deprivation  has 
helped  Increase  the  reliance  ot  local  com- 
munities on  Washington  and  has  acocoxllngly 
reduced  those  communities'  control  over 
their  public  affairs. 

CONCLUSION 

I  am  asking  Chairman  Ben  Atwell.  of  the 
Commission  on  State  and  Local  Tax  Policy 
to  initiate  an  Inquiry  into  these  gross  dis- 
crepancies with  the  objective  of  presenting 
as  soon  as  possible  a  plan  to  correct  these 
gross  inequities  for  the  upcoming  tax  year. 

In  addition,  there  Is  every  reason  for  ag- 
grieved Individual  taxpayers  who  are  paying 
more  than  their  share  to  subsidize  these 
highly  profitable  companies -tCb  assert  their 
rights  In  court  against  offending  local  tak- 
ing authorities. 

We  have  heard  the  cry  lor  "law  and  order" 
In  the  streets — It  Is  long  overdue  to  have 
some  law  and  order  In  the  property  tax  as- 
sessment system.  It  Is  Imperative  and  Just 
that  the  burden  of  local  government  be 
shared  equally  by  all  of  Its  citizens,  includ- 
ing the  oil  compalnes — and  not  Just  by  the 
homeowners. 

Becaiise  of  this  unwarranted  underevalua- 
tlon  these  companies  have  received  an  \m- 
Justifled  windfall.  It  is  only  right  and  hon- 
est to  require  a  fvill  public  accounting  as  to 
this  multi-million  dollar  windfall  and  to 
give  the  other  taxpayers  the  benefits  of  a 
full  refund  plus  Interest  from  these  com- 
panies. 

rOOTNOTES 

1  Odessa  American  August  3,  1969.  p.  11-B. 

« "The  Role  off  the  States  In  Strengthening 
the  Property  Tax."  Vol.  1  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Intergovernmental  Relations.  June 
1963.  p.  48  and  Table  43  (Insert). 

» A  small  portion  of  the  unit  is  located  In 
Midland  County  as  well.  Computations  of  the 
school  taxes  (Appendix,  p.  8)  are  based  solely 
on  the  portion  in  Ector  County. 

« The  imltizatlon  agreement.  Involving  op- 
erators in  the  Headlee-Dora  Roberts  Field, 
went  Into  effect  on  December  1,  1957.  Briefly, 
the  agreement  provides  that  pyroductlon  ob- 
tained from  ony  tract  In  the  unit  area  will 
be  considered  for  all  purposes  (except  royalty 
payments)  as  productlcm  from  each  tract  in 
the  unit  area.  Production  is  pooled  without 
respect  to  separate  boundary  lines,  and  tract 
participation  Is  based  on  the  percentage  pro- 
portion that  tract  effective  acre  feet  bears 
to  the  unit  effective  acre  feet. 

»  A  District  Engineer  of  Atlantic  Richfield 
replied  to  an  Inquiry  directed  to  the  Texas 
Oulf  Producing  Company,  the  original  unit 
operator.  (See  Appendix,  p.  16). 

•  Also — ^thls  estimate  Is  conservative  be- 
cause the  price  upon  which  the  report  Is 
based  is  only  $2.83  per  barrel;  the  price  since 
that  time  (mld-1956)  has  never  been  that 
low,  and  Is  currently  around  $3.26  per  barrel. 

'Ldand  E.  Plske.  Federal  Taxation  of  OU 
and  Gas  Transactions  (1969).  p.  171. 

■Flske.  supra  at  p.  169-70. 
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C.  TAXES— ECTOR  COUNTY  INOEPENOENTSCHOOL  DISTRICT 


B.  VALUATIONS 


EstimatM  based  on  proiactnni  of 
operators  In  the  field :  2  approachM 


PrileiMrdA 


Tam  dus 

Taxes  based     Taxes  based       (dIffarencM 

on  col.  5  on  col.  6       between  col. 
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APPENDIX— I.  NONPRODUCING  PROPERTIES 


Purchaser 
(1) 


Date  recorded     Desaiption 
(2)  (3) 


A  Rendered  (with  little  or  no  appar. 
*"Tex«»"*'T?-'. JuM  25, 1965    E2  of  W/2.  W,?  of  E/2  of  aec.  21.  Block  44,  T-3-S 


Shell iM.  24.1964  t'2  of  sec.  33.  block  41.  T-l-S 

CitiesSarvica ^..  Un.  30^1961  ^2 of  aet  34.  btoek  44.  T-3-S 

Shell ««*r.  27.1957  W/2ofSE'4  of  sec.  34.  btock  44  T-3-S  (Below  4.500  feet) 

Do Mar.    8.1957  E/2  of  NE.'4  of  sec  34,  block  44.  T-3-S  (Below  4.500  (eet) 

Do Dec.    3. 1956  NW'4  of  sec.  30.  SW/4  and  W/2  of  NW/4  of  sec  19.  block  43.  T-2-S 

Do Sept  19. 1955  Sec  12.  block  44.  T-2-S 

Oo Sept  19,1955  E;2  of  sec  1.  block  44,  T-2-S 


B  Rendered  with  some  apparent 
"'SaV"*!-  .•-!!! '.-:•-  Oct   21. 1693    NW/4  of  sec  10.  block  35  Universit,  land. 


ConUnental  (assi|nee) May  10. 1961    W/2  of  sec  24.  bkxk  43.  T-3-S. 

Sheil '. Sept  19. 1965    E/7  of  Sec  11,  btock  44.  T-2-S.. 


>  Not  carried. 


Ajnil  13,  1970 


Valuation  (at  100 

percent)  for  tax 

rolls  (Pritchard  k  Abbott) 

(5) 


J32.500  (19 

11.500^965. 

1966 

.272  (1962 

11963 

16.500  11957 

11958 

16.500  (1957 

11958 

80.000  (1957 

11958 

100.000  (1956 

11957 

50.000  11956 

11957 

11.000  fl964  5/6W.I 

1965  5/6W.I 

1966  1/2of  S/6W.I.. 

1967  1/2o(S/6W.I.. 
21.500  (1962 

J1963 

50.000  (1956 

(1957 


$4,998.00 

4,440.00 

1. 142. 40 

1, 142. 40 

999.60 

999.60 

400.00 

200.00 

400.00 

200.00 

2.000.00 

3,200.00 
3.200.00 
1.600.00 
1.600.00 


71.40 

571.20 

71.40 

55.50 

1.142.40 

106. 386. 00 

i.6oaoo 

115.200.00 


Purchaser 
(1) 


Date  recorded 
(2) 


Deicriptiofl 
(3) 


Price  Remarks 
W<9  ^ 


C.  Not  rendered  (not 

carried  on  the  tax 
rolls  as  rendered  or 
unrondered  prop- 
J): 


•^i 


Jan.  26. 1966  and 
Feb.  3. 1966. 


TtW  prica 

axae* 

:Feb.n;Y«ii6v:.-'.".' 

Oo 

I'jene  is.  IMS 

E/2  of  sec  22.  block  44.  T-3-S  •;  W/4  of  sec.  21.  bkxk  44.  T-3-S:  E/4 
of  sec  21,  btock  44.  T-3-S;  W/2  of  sec  M.  block  43.  T-3-S1;  S/2 
of  sec  29,  block  44,  T-3-S;  N/2  of  sac  30,  block  44,  T-3-S:  N. 
387  feet  of  W,7  of  SW/4  and  N. 

952  (a«t  of  E/2  of  SW/4  of  sec  30.  block  44,  T-3-S;  SW/4  of  sec  30, 
block  U,  T-3  S,  except  that  dsacribed  in  tract  3;  and  in  tract  4, 
only  those  rights  below  4.500  feet  sac  28.  Mock  44,  T-3-S. 

S/Z  S'tec'i'bioekii;  T-«  "•:  "sec  Vo!  bloekM,'  T-V-S  fs/2  ei"tet" 
1.  bkxk  U.  T-3-S:  W/2  of  sec.  11.  block  44,  T-3-S:  see.  11.  block 
44.  T-3-S:  sec  12,  bUxk  44,  T-3-S,  save  and  except  NE/4  of  N£/ 
4  of  ne;4. 


Not  carried  on  Ux  rolls  in  1967.  1968.  or  1969. 

But  the  royalty  interest  was  recorded  with  a  value  |comUnad 
Mall  of  $3)8.461.50  in  1969.> 


■$220,000 


N/2  of  sec  38.  btock  43.  T-J-S... 
S/2  of  sec  38,  btock  43,  T-3-S... 
N/2  of  sec  29.  btock  44,  T-3-S... 
S/2  of  sac  12.  btock  43.  T-4-3'. 


•108.  WO 


Not  carried  on  Ux  rolls  in  1967, 1968,  or  1969. 


Not  carried  on  Ux  rolls  in  1966. 1967, 1968. 1969. 


ToUl 


ToUl  sales  vahw 
of  leases  cited 
here* 


•  131.000 


460.500 


I  (Reieaaas  reqprded  Nov.  18. 1969;  Dec  1, 1969;  Dae  16. 1969)  toUi  prka  ol  laaaas  ovar  $100.oa 

'Over. 

>  Reieaae  recorded  Oct  21 .  1969L 


«  On  the  1969  tu  rolb  Texaco  included  for  the  1st  time  a  category  for  "nonproducing  minerab 
as  rendered"— giving  a  toUl  value  (at  100  percent)  of  $85,581,  with  no  breakdown  by  Individual 
leases.  Compare  this  figure  with  the  toUl  value  of  iust  the  leeses  cited  here. 


Column  1  glTca  tbe  oil  company  wbldi 
purchMSd  (or  In  soBoe  Ijutancw  took  by  ■•- 
•ignment)  the  leue  or  working  Interest  In 
tbe  property. 

CfHumn  2  gives  the  <Ute  the  leaee  (or  aerie* 
of  leases)  was  recorded  In  the  Deed  Records, 
Cotinty  Clerk's  office. 

Colitmn  3  gives  *  descrlpUon  of  the  work- 
ing Interest. 

Column  4  gives  the  amount  of  the  Initial 
payment,  or  bonus,  made  at  the  time  of  exe- 
cution of  the  lease.  (If  the  projjerty  proves 
to  be  productive,  the  bontu  value  will  be 
only  a  fraction  at  the  fair  market  value, 
because  the  present  value  of  future 
royalty  payments  Is  excluded.)  Although  the 
usual  lease  recites  only  "for  810.00  and  other 
valuable  consideration."  the  revenue  stamps 
(In  effect  up  untU  Jan.  1,  1968)  can  be  used 
to  determine  bonus  value  of  any  lease  over 
•100.00.  The  valuation  of  a  nonproducing 
piupetty  should  be  based  on  the  actual  sales 
price.  If  available.  Leland  E.  Plske.  Federal 
Taxation  of  Oil  and  Gas  Tran»actio7u  (1960). 
page  169-71.  - 

Column  5  gives  the  actual  valuation  im 
100%)   by  Prltohard  and  Abbott  where  tbe 


property  Is  rendered,  or  notes  the  fact  that 
the  property  Is  not  even  rendered  at  aU. 


II.    PRODUCING 


PROPERTIES-THE 
UNIT 
A.  PRODUCTION 


HEADLEE-DEVONIAN 


(1) 

Estimates  of  operators  in 
thelieM 


(2) 

PrHchard  t  Abbott 


Year 


Projected 

8/8  daily 

average 

productton 

(m  barrels) 


Actual 

8/8  daily 

Projected         average 

number     productton 

of  wells   (m  berrels) 


Actual 
number 
of\ 


1969.... 
1968.... 
1967.... 
1966.... 
1965.... 
1964.... 
1963.... 

TeW.. 


17.SS3 
17.125 
17.625 
17.625 
17.625 
17.625 
17,625 


164 
164 
164 
164 
164 
164 
164 


15.949 
17.290 
19,123 
20,980 
22,320 
>  17.825 
15,553 


164 
164 
164 
164 
164 

1^ 


123.303 


128,840 


>  Estimete— No  fiture  available. 

>  No  Rgure  available. 


A.  PSODUCnOR 

Tbe  Production  columns  are  Included  to 
substantiate  the  validity  of  a  study  com- 
paring actual  valuations  by  Prltchsird  and 
Abbott  for  tbe  tax  rolls,  and  the  valuations 
based  on  projections  by  the  operators  In  the 
field. 

Column  1  gives  the  projected  8/8  Dally 
Average  Production  and  total  number  of 
wells,  as  estimated  by  tbe  operators  in  tbe 
field.  Devonian  Report,  Headlee  and  Dora 
Roberts  Field,  Ector  and  Midland  Counties. 
Texas.  March.  1966.  (Piled  with  the  Texas 
Railroad  Commission,  OH  and  Oas  Division, 
In  preparation  for  the  hearing  [August. 
1966]  relaUve  to  the  unitization  agreement.) 

Column  2  gives  the  actual  8/8  Dally  Aver- 
age Production  and  the  total  number  of 
wells,  as  reported  by  Pritchard  and  Abbott. 

Tbe  seven-yeeu'  period  (1963  through  1969) 
Is  chosen  as  representative  because  the  ac- 
tual dally  average  production,  when  cran- 
pared  ofi  an  annual  basis,  corresponds  closely 
to  tHe  projected  dally  average.  In  fact,  the 
total  actual  dally  average  exceeds  the  esti- 
mates dtulng  this  period. 


a  AprU  13,  1970 
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B.  VALUATIONS 


C.  TAXES— ECTOR  COUNTY  INDEPENOENTSCHOOL  DISTRICT 


Estimates  based  on  projecttons  of 
operators  in  the  field:  2  approaches 


Year 


Valuation  of  Ji 

mineralinterast 

based  on  price 

paid  for  oil  and 

gas  "in  the 

ground" 


I) 


Valuation  of !« 

mineral  interest 

based  o*  preaant 

value  el  future 

net  in 


PrHdiardt 
AMoH 


ValaeWee  baaad       Aclsel  velaetien 
(allOOsareent) 
al 


I" 


an  aa  aieng 
(csla.taad«) 


(4) 


al  li  mineral 
Meraalfrom 
Ux  rolls 

(•) 


Approximate 

percenUge  of 

undervaluation 

(comparing 

cols.  5  and  6) 

(7) 


Year 


Taxes  based 

on  col.  5 

valuatwns 


Taxes  based 

on  col.  6 

valuatwns 


Taxes  due 

(differeocas 

between  col. 

8  and  9) 


1969 $84,856,000  $112,053,000 

1968 89,845,000  117.438.000 

1967 94,834,000  122.537.000 

1966    99.823,000  127,506,000 

1965    104.812.000  132284.000 

1964  109.801. OOO  136,911.000 

1963 114,790.000  141,388,000 

Average  approximate 
percentage  of 
undervaluation 


IOt,MI.MI 
lUfM  M 
IIS  MS. 000 
123  3M  000 
128.  ON.  000 


va.  vat.  494 

U.5Hai7 
44,  ISO.  771 
60,135.07* 
•2  3a,  836 
65.486,886 
51.499.535 


47.2 
48.4 
59.2 
47.1 
47.5 
47.0 
59.8 


50.89 


B.     VALUATIONS 

Column  3  gives  the  valuations  of  the  % 
mineral  Interest  based  on  the  price  paid  for 
oil  and  gas  "In  the  ground."  The  prices  used 
In  the  calculations  are  approximately  one- 
third  of  the  actual  sales  prices  (for  this  pe- 
riod) per  barrel  (of  stock  tank  liquids  and 
plant  products)  or  thousand  cubic  feet  (of 
gas).  This  ratio  Is  consistent  with  accepted 
oil  and  gas  valuation  procedures.  Leland  E. 
Plske,  Federal  Taxation  of  Oil  and  Gas 
Transactions  (1969).  p.  163-4  Estimates  of 
reserves  are  from  the  operators  In  the  field. 
Devonian  Report,  supra. 

Column  4  gives  the  valuations  of  tbe  % 
mineral  Interest  based  on  the  present  v&Iue 
of  futtire  net  Inocmie,  discounted  at  10% 


using  the  Hoskold  Pormula,  suggested  as  a 
means  of  determining  the  fair  market  value 
of  oil  and  gas  properties.  Fiske,  supra  at  p. 
166-8.  Johns  M.  Campbell,  Oil  Property 
Evaluation  (1969),  p.  462-4.  Aimual  esti- 
mates of  future  net  Income  are  from  the 
operators  in  the  field.  Devonian  Report, 
supra. 

Column  5  gives  the  valuations  based  on 
averages  of  the  values  determined  In  the  two 
approaches  used  In  columns  3  and  4. 

Column  6  gives  the  actual  valuations  (at 
100% )  of  the  %  mineral  Interest  as  reported 
by  Pritchard  and  Abbott. 

Column  7  gives  the  annual 'approximate 
percentages  by  which  this  unit  has  been  un- 
dervalued, as  well  as  an  average  of  these 
percentages. 

III.  LOCAL  REAL  ESTATE:  HOMES  (A  RANDOM  SELECTION) 


1969 $655,141  $346,084  $309,057 

1968 643,551  332,364  311,187 

1967    648,682  264,703  383,979 

1966        ,  625.962  331,170  294,792 

1965 611,839  321,789  290,050 

1964         .  604,642  320,991  283,651 

1963"" 613,070  246,491  366,579 

ToUl. . .  -       4.402,887         2,163,592        1^239,295 
>  Total  Uxes  due  on  T4  mineral  interest  (without  interest) 

C.  TAXES — ECTOS  COTTNTT  IMDXFSMSEMT  SCHOOL 
DISTRICT 

Column  8  gives  the  approximate  values  of 
school  taxes  that  should  have  been  paid  on. 
the  %  mineral  Interest,  baaed  on  tbe  valua- 
tions In  Colimin  6. 

Column  9  gives  the  actual  values  of  school 
>  taxes  paid  on  the  %  mineral  Interest,  based 
on  valuations  In  Column  6. 

Column  10  reflects  the  difference  between 
actual  taxes  and  the  taxes  that  should  have 
been  paid,  i.e.  taxes  due  (without  Interest). 

(Note. — ^All  valuations,  as  well  as  the  tax 
values,  reflect  only  the  %  mineral  Interest, 
and  exclude  appraised  values  of  equipment 
and  personal  property.  This  Is  done  so  that 
accurate  comparisons  can  be  made  with  the 
valuations  based  on  the  present  value  of 
futxire  net  Income,  which  does  not  reflect 
equipment  and  personal  property  unless 
added  to  the  present  value  figure  Plske. 
supra  at  p.  165-6.) 


Description 
(1) 

Price  (1969 
sales) 

(2) 

Valuation  (at 

100  percent)       Approximate 

for  1969      percentage  of 

tax  rolls   undervaluation 

(Pritchard        (comparing 

&  Abbott)        cols.  2  <i  3) 

(3)                    (4) 

Description 
(1) 

Price  (1969 
sales) 

(2) 

Valuation  (at 

100  percent) 

for  1969 

tax  rolls 

(Pritchard 

&  Abbott) 

(3) 

Approximate 

percenUge  of 

undervaluation 

(comparing 

cols.  r&  3) 

(♦) 

4009  Pleasant  lot  7,  btock  27,  Terrace  Hills $8. 500 

909  E.  21st.  tot  21.  block  11,  Sage  Hill 8,150 

3719  Holly,  lot  2.  block  33,  Windsor  Heights 12.250 

2702S.  Colonial,  lot  12,  blocks.  Beilaire 7,950 

2801  Disney,  lot  7,  block  1,  Wedgewood 15.330 

2108  W.  27th.  lot  17.  btock  62.  Harrisdato 8.700 

401  Elm.  tot  4.  btock  14.  Ridgecrest 7,600 


$7,048.50 

17.1 

7,603.50 

6.6 

11.100.00 

9.4 

6,  549.  00 

17.6 

14,485.00 

5.5 

8,491.50 

2.4 

6,605.00 

13.1 

1508  Spur,  North  73  feat  of  lot  5,  btock  93. 

Crescent  Park $19,500  $19,869.00  -1.85 

504Blackstone,tot31,btock2,RochesUrHeighU.  7,650  7,104.00  7.2 

2674  E.  25th,  tot  23,  btock  135.  Crescent  Park....  13.950  13,930.50  .15 

1309Westbrook.totlI,block9,Westwood 14,500  13,098.00  9.7 

2304  W.  15th.  lot  22.  block  1.  Park  Annex 7,500  7.659.00 -2.13 

Average  approximate  percenUge  of  under- 

valuatton 7.06 


TEXAS  Ottu  Pkodttcino  Co.. 
Houston.  Tex.,  August  IS.  1957. 
Mr.  Pat  Kelly, 

Engiruering  Department.  Railroad  CommiS' 
sion  of  Texas,  Oil  and  Gas  Division, 
Tribune  Building,  Austin,  Tex. 
Dkab  Mr.  Kellt:  I  am  sending  you  under 
separate  cover  the  report  entitled  Devonian 
Reservoir  Report,  Headlee  and  Dora  Roberta 
Field,  Ector  and  Midland  Counties,  Texas. 
This  Is  the  r^wrt  written  by  the  Headlee- 
Dora  Robert  Devonian  Engineering  CTommlt- 
tee  In  March,  1956.  This  report  was  the  result 
of  six  weeks  continuous  effort  on  the  peat 
of  all  Operators  In  the  fields.  All  subsequent 
recovery  factors  and  engineering  testimony 
Is  based  on  the  results  Indicated  by  this 
report.  The  report  was  placed  on  the  Com- 
mission's record  In  the  August,  1966  Hear- 
ing and  It  Is  so  noted  In  the  transcript. 

I  am  sending  you  this  report  as  a  re^t 
of  your  request  and  would  appreciate  yonr 
placing  It  In  the  record  of  that  Hearing  to 
substitute  for  the  one  you  Informed  mo  was 
missing. 

Tours  very  truly. 

BOBBR  H.  Paixs. 


Janttaet  30,  1970. 
Hon.  Ben  Atweu., 

Chairman,  •  Commission  on  State  and  Local{ 
Tax  Policy,  Capitol  Station,  Austin,  Tex. 

Deab  Chairman  Atwxll:  I  commend  the 
enclosed  report  to  yoitr  careful  attention  In 
your  capacity  as  CHialnnan  of  the  CTommls- 
slon  on  State  and  Local  Tax  Policy.  Tlie 
study  demonstrates  that  oil  properties  In  a 
representative  Texas  county  are  grossly  tm- 
dervalued  for  "ad  valorem"  tax  purposes.  I 
urge  tbe  Commission  to  take  whatever  Im- 
mediate action  may  be  necessary  to  ensure 
that  the  tax  btirden  is  equitably  distributed 
among  ALL  the  taxpayers  of  the  state. 

In  attempting  to  alleviate  the  obvious  In- 
justices that  presently  exist  and  to  provide 
for  collection  of  oil  company  taxes  unpaid  In 
the  i>ast,  the  Commission  should  direct  Its 
attention  to  the  following  basic  Inquiries: 

(1)  Exactly  how  many  tens  of  millions  of 
dollars  have  been  lost  by  the  State  and  Its 
dtlaens  due  to  undervaltiatlon  of  oil  iMrop- 
ertlea? 


*  Ex-offido  as  Chairman,  House  c:;ominlttee 
on  Revenue  and  Tazatloo. 


(2)  What  other  economic  Interests  may  be 
reaping  the  privileged  windfall  now  being 
received  by  the  oU  companies  through  un- 
dervaluation? 

(3)  What  q>eclfi£  action  must  be  taken  to 
guarantee  a  full  public  accounting  of  all 
previous  oil  company  underpayments,  and 
how  may  these  ftinds  best  be  retximed  to 
those  taxpayns  who  have  borne  more  than 
their  ftill  share  of  tax  load? 

(4)  What  contlniilng  sttidy  will  be  re- 
quired to  promote  fiscal  responsibility,  to 
ensure  proper  redistribution  of  the  tax  bur- 
den, and,  generally,  to  reform  the  aooess 
ment  function  In  the  direction  of  full-time, 
qualified  local  government  assessors? 

(5)  What  may  be  learned  from  the  ex- 
periences of  other  states  regarding  (a)  the 
widespread  undervaluation  of  corporate  prop- 
erty, (b)  the  professlonallzatlon  of  the  as- 
sessment function,  and  (c)  fairer  disclosure 
by  taxing  districts  and  fuller  taxpayer  i^ts 
of  appeals? 

I  realize  that  the  problem  of  undervaliia- 
tlon  of  oU  properties  may  be  one  of  such  mag> 
nltude  that  the  Commission  will  need  to  rely 
on  outside  assistance  to  aid  It  In  Its  In- 
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qulrles.  (X)ngresslonal  hearings  may  prove 
to  be  necessary.  Or.  If  the  Commission  pre- 
fers to  tap  purely  locaJ  resources,  the  public- 
spirited  student  body  of  the  University  of 
T^xas  School  of  Law  may  prove  to  be  a  valu- 


rency    b^ar    the    Inscription.    "In    God    we 
Trust." 

Throughout  Its  history  America  has  asso- 
ciated herself  with  Ood  and  pledged  her  al- 
legiance to  a  Nation  "imder  Ood,  Indivisible. 


volved"  In  politics,  when  the  politicians  are 
Involving  us  and  our  heritages  In  moral 
bankruptcy  much  too  often? 

Where  were  you  when  the  light  of  freedom 
went  out?  There  Is  so  much  said  today  about 
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man  assaulted,  the  businessman  robbed,  and 
the  widowed  wife — and  too  much  given  to 
the  welfare  of  the  criminal  who  Is  charged. 
Too  much  concern  Is  expressed  over  so-called 


In  America?  Let's  don't  let  them.  We  don't 
need  to.  We  dare  not!  We  must  not!  Civiliza- 
tion depends  on  It  I 


of  Je^ma  Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints — 
Mormon.  In  addition,  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Dee  Hospital  board  of  trustees 

anH     f.l-ip     TjiItp     nnnnpvllla     Ttnv     Soytiiti 
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qulrles.  Oongreaslonal  hearings  may  prove 
to  be  necessary.  Or.  If  the  ConunUslon  pre- 
rers  to  lap  purely  local  resources,  the  public- 
spirited  student  body  of  the  University  of 
Ttaas  School  of  Law  may  prove  to  be  a  valu- 
able source  of  manpov?er.  At  any  rate.  I  am 
sure  that  the  Commission  will  take  whatever 
steps  are  required  to  rectify  this  grave  sltua- 
Uon. 

Sincerely. 

IUI.PH  Nascb. 


WHERE  WERE  YOU  WHEN  THE 
LIGHTS  WENT  ODT  OVER  AMER- 
ICA? 

(Mr.  KUYKENDALL  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  aind  extend  his 
remarks  and  Include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
'facing  the  grave  problems  of  our  time, 
probably  the"  greatest  threat  to  our  free- 
doms is  apathy  on  the  part  of  too  many 
of  us. 

We  have  had  plenty  of  dialog  on  crime,  - 
drugs,  subversive  activities,  and  a  de- 
cline in  our  national  morality,  but  only 
a  few  have  tried  to  take  an  active  role  in 
doing  something  about  these  problems. 
In  a  recent  add/ess  in  Memphis,  our 
capable  director  of  fire  and  police.  Frank 
Holloman.  warned  of  where  such  apathy 
may  lead  us.  I  include  his  remarks. 
"Where  Were  You  When  the  Lights 
Went  Out  Over  America?"  at  this  point 
*  in  the  Record: 

Whzbb  Wnz  Yoxr  Wmr  thx  Lxoar*  WDrr 

Out  Ovxk  Amkkica? 
(Frank  C.  Holloman,  director,  division  of  lire 
and   police.    Memphis.   Tenn..   before   the 
Tennessee    Teachers    Association.    Retired 
Teachers  Department.  April  3,  1970) 
At  5:15  PM  on  November  9,  1966.  a  catas- 
trophe struck  some  30  million  American  peo- 
ple. It  was  at  that  Instant  that  an  electric 
power  failure  plunged  parts  of  eight  north- 
eastern states  Into  sudden  styglan  blackness. 
The  greatest  blaclBut  In  history  engulfed  a 
vital  section  of  our  nation.  Where  an  Instant 
before  there  had  been  millions  and  millions 
of  lights  and  a  colossus  of  electrical  brlght- 
ne«s,  there  were  now  darkness  and  silence. 
The  lights  had  gone  out  for  over  afteen  per 
cent  of  the  population  of  America  I 

A  special  research  grant  was  made  to  a 
group  to  determine  what  the  people  affected 
by  the  Great  Blackout  were  doing  at  that 
time  and  where  they  were.  A  large  number  of 
people  asked  the  question :  "Where  were  you 
when  the  lights  went  out?" 

The  United  States  of  America  has  for  al- 
most 200  years  been  a  sparkling,  glittering, 
dazzling  light  freedom.  In  the  galaxy  of  na- 
tions on  this  earth.  America  has  been  the 
brightest  star  of  liberty.  In  the  sphere  of 
justice  all  other  nations  have  orbited  our 
Nation,  drawn  to  It  by  its  Influence  of  mo- 
rality and  Integrity. 

Prancls  Scott  Key  stood  on  the  deck  of  a 
British  man-o-war  off  the  coast  of  Maryland 
and  peered  through  the  mist  and  smoke  of  a 
breaking  dawn  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
symbol  of  liberty,  freedom,  and  Justice — the 
Star  Spangled  Banner — and  seeing  it  proudly 
unfurled  in  victory,  wrote  those  time-hon- 
ored words: 

. .  ma^  the  HeavH-rescued  land 
Pralaathe  Pow'r  that  hath  made  and  pre- 

•enied  tis  a  nation : 
Then  conquer  we  mxist  when  our  cause  it 

Is  Just: 
And  this  be  our  motto:    In  Ood  1b  our 
tnwt'." 
And  today  all  of  America's  coins  and  cur- 


rency   b9»r    the    Inscription,    "In    God    we 
Trust." 

Throughout  Its  history  America  has  asso- 
ciated herself  with  Ood  and  pledged  her  al- 
legiance to  a  Nation  "under  Ood,  Indivisible, 
with  liberty  and  JusUce  for  all." 

Patrick  Henry  sounded  the  challenge  for 
all  Americans:  "Give  me  liberty  or  give  me 
death". 

Nathan  Hale's  answer  to  tyranny  as  he 
stood  on  the  BrltUh  gallows  still  resounds 
In  the  ears  of  true  Americans:  "I  only  regret 
that  I  have  but  one  life  to  lose  for  my  coun- 
try". 

Thomas  Paine  prophetical!];^  declared: 
"Those  who  expect  to  reap  the  blessings  of 
freedom,  must,  like  men,  undergo  the  fatigue 
of  supporting  It". 

J.  Edgar  Hoover  has  said:  "We  have  heard 
about  America  with  our  ears  but  not  with 
our  hearts". 

Tes.  a  special  research  team  asked  the 
question  of  those  who  experienced  the  Oreat 
Blackout  of  1965.  It  Is  my  fear  that  all  Amer- 
icans will  be  required  to  answer  In  the  not- 
too-distant  future:  "Where  were  you  when 
the  lights  went  out — the  lights  of  American 
freedom,  liberty.  Justice,  morality,  integrity, 
truth  and  decency?" 

Where  were  you  when  the  light  of  morality 
went  out  In  America?  Morality  of  our  Nation 
and  of  each  of  us  Is  measured  by  the  more 
than  4  million  serious  crimes  committed 
annually  with  a  splrallng  Increase  each  year, 
nine  times  that  of  the  Increase  In  our  popu- 
lation, by  a  steadily  Increasing  annual  num- 
ber of  crimes  committed  by  youngsters  under 
18  years  of  age;  by  an  annual  crime  bill  of 
over  $32  billion;  by  parents  who  Impose  upon 
themselves  little  self  discipline,  and  even  less 
discipline  upon  their  own  sons  and  daugh- 
ters; by  adults  who  still  think  they  can  live 
their  own  selfish  lives  with  no  influence  on 
others,  especially,  the  youths  of  their  neigh- 
borhoods and  communities,  by  doting  parents 
who  take  teachers  who  paddle  their  children 
to  court  rather  than  taking  their  children 
to  the  shed;  by  rationalizing  vandalism  as 
the  accepted  way  for  young  hoodlums  to  let 
off  pent-up  energy;  and  by  showing  no  con- 
cern over  youthful  criminality  because  It 
didn't  cost  us  anything  or  our  lives  this  time. 
Where  were  you  when  the  light  of  decency 
went  out  In  America?  The  Biblical  admoni- 
tion Is  that  a  house  built  on  sand  cannot 
stand.  I  say  that  a  Nation  built  on  dirt  can- 
not stand  the  tides  of  time.  America  Is  being 
bombarded  by  the  most  colossal  barrage  of 
filth,  smut,  obscenity,  and  lasclvlousness  the 
world  has  ever  known.  This  muck  Is  not  con- 
fined to  our  movie  houses,  but  appears  also 
on  our  newsstands  and  on  television.  The 
average  citizen — and  It  appears  all  too  many 
are  Just  average  today — Is  not  even  concerned 
enough  to  protest,  much  less  censor  what  bis 
own  child  Is  exposed  to.  One  sociologist  has 
suggested  we  expose  our  children  to  a  full 
menu  of  nakedness  and  obscenity  and  smut 
as  a  cure.  It  appears  that  most  parents  and 
adults  are  following  that  advice  I 

Where  were  you  when  the  light  of  integ- 
rity went  out  In  America?  We  have  become 
such  a  "fat-cat"  society  with  ova  stomachs 
full,  our  garages  enlarged  for  a  third  car,  our 
homes  expanded  for  the  4th  and  5th  baths, 
our  bank  accounts  bulging,  that  we  have  be- 
come a  Nation  of  apathetic  and  Indifferent 
"mllque-toiuts"  who  have  lost  our  sense  of 
values.  Compromise  and  appeasement  are 
now  the  accepted  philosophies.  Why  should 
we  get  "Involved"  when  a  woman  being  raped 
pleads  for  help?  Why  should  we  get  "In- 
volved" when  a  gang  of  teen-age  hoodlums 
beats  an  old  man  to  death  outside  our  win- 
dow? Why  should  we  get  "Involved"  In  this 
plebeian  thing  of  voting  or  serving  on  a  Jury 
or  testifying  to  a  truth  we  witnessed?  Why 
should  we  get  "involved"  In  civic  and  com- 
munity problems  that  will  Involve  only  our 
children,  U  not  us?  Why  shoxUd  we  get  "In- 


volved" In  politics,  when  the  politicians  are 
Involving  us  and  our  heritages  In  moral 
bankruptcy  much  too  often? 

Where  were  you  when  the  light  of  freedom 
went  out?  There  is  so  much  said  today  about 
freedom  of  speech,  especially  when  such 
freedom  U  mocked  by  Intellectual  prostitutes 
who  parade  with  placards  bearing  the  most 
vulgar  four-letter  words.  American  freedom 
today  Is  represented  by  the  principle 
espoused  by  too  many  mental  perverts  that 
only  those  laws  they  agree  with  or  had  a 
part  In  passing  should  be  observed  and 
that  all  others  should  be  ignored  or  violated 
at  will.  Whose  freedom  is  being  championed 
when  whole  cities  or  communities  are  threat- 
ened with  sacking  If  the  demands  of  certain 
violent  crusaders  are  not  met?  What  brand 
of  freedom  is  represented  by  cowardly  acts 
of  physical  violence  performed  In  the  name 
of  Ood  beneath  a  hood  in  the  dark  of  night? 

Who  win  enjoy  freedom  after  It  Is  slowly 
whittled  away  by  growing  Government  con- 
uols  Imposed  as  the  result  of  subsidies  on 
every  level?  Supreme  Court  Justice  Jackson 
declared  In  1942  "It  Is  hardly  lack  of  due 
process  for  the  government  to  regulate  that 
which  It  subsidizes."  And  the  due  process 
continues,  and  It  Is  expedient  for  the  aver- 
age citizen  to  permit  the  process  to  slowly 
slice  away  his  individual  volition  through  the 
opiate  of  economic  prosperity.  It  was  refresh- 
ing the  other  day  to  see  a  pick-up  truck  with 
a  sign  on  the  rear  window :  "I'm  fighting  pov- 
erty— I'm  working."  That's  rather  old  fash- 
ioned In  this  day  and  time  when  Individual 
achievement  through  ingenuity,  labor,  and 
honest  effort  are  minimized  and  even  dis- 
couraged by  the  doctrine  and  give-aways, 
handouts,  and  subsidies  In  the  name  of  social 
reforms.  There  are  all  too  many  today  who 
think  that  freedom  Is  free.  If  we  have  any  left, 
they  win  learn  It's  not  free  but  bought  only 
by  vigilance,  concern,  blood,  tears,  courage, 
and  even  lives — our  Uvea  and  those  of  our 
sons. 

Where  were  you  when  the  light  of  liberty 
went  out?  John  Phllpot  Curran.  on  July  10. 
1790,  declared:  "The  condition  upon  which 
Ood  hath  given  liberty  to  man  Is  eternal 
vlgUance".  And  Benjamin  PrankUn  con- 
tended: "Thoee  who  would  give  up  ess*ntlal 
Uberty  to  purchase  a  Uttle  temporary  safety 
deserve  neither  Ulwrty  nor  safety".  While  we 
have  bought  a  measxire  of  safety  and  mental 
peace  for  the  time  being,  we  have  compro- 
mised the  heritage  of  American  Uberty. 
Where  we  once  examined  the  facts  and 
formed  an  honest  opinion  and  expressed  it, 
we  now  submissively  agree  in  sUence  with  the 
opinion  that  Is  popular  and  expedient  at  the 
moment.  Where  we  once  were  thrilled  at  the 
sight  of  the  flag  and  the  sound  of  the  Star 
Spangled  Banner,  we  now  Ignore  both  as  weU 
as  the  defiant  kid  who  pubUcly  destroys  his 
draft  card. 

Where  were  you  when  the  light  of  Justice 
went  out?  In  too  many  of  our  courts  today 
If  the  bUndfold  were  removed  from  the  lady 
of  justice,  we  would  find  her  eyes  filled  with 
tears  and  shame.  Where  Is  there  justice  when 
rapists  and  murderers  are  set  free  to  con- 
tinue their  criminal  acts  because  of  some 
tautly  drawn  granunatical  errors  In  Indict- 
ments? What  kind  of  Justice  Is  there  when 
two  poUcemen  are  condemned  and  casti- 
gated by  a  judge  who  said  they  used  Hindue 
force  In  drawing  their  revolvers  when  at- 
tacked by  two  vicious  hoodlums  with  broken 
beer  bottles  in  an  alley?  And  It  didn't  matter 
that  one  of  the  officers  suffered  severe  facial 
cuts!  The  lights  of  Justice  are  dimmed  when 
bleeding-heart  Judges  release  hardened  crim- 
inals on  probation  or  Impose  ridiculously 
minor  sentences  or  fines.  It  Is  becoming  more 
and  more  prevalent  In  some  of  our  courts 
that  the  Individual  rights  and  Ubertles  of 
known  criminals  are  paramount  to  the  rights 
and  Ubertles  of  society  as  a  whole.  Too  Uttle 
concern  Is  given  to  the  woman  violated,  the 
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man  assaulted,  the  businessman  robbed,  and 
the  widowed  wife — and  too  miKh  given  to 
the  welfare  of  the  criminal  who  Is  charged. 
Too  much  concern  Is  expressed  over  so-called 
police  brutality  and  too  Uttle  over  efforts 
of  certain  segments  of  our  population  to  de- 
stroy respect  for  authority  and  law  enforce- 
ment which  wUl  surely  destroy  every  individ- 
ual liberty  In  America.  You  may  well  be  sure 
that  when  law  enforcement  Is  discredited 
and  rendered  Impotent,  ours  will  be  a  Jungle 
nation. 

Where  were  you  when  the  Ughts  of  liberty, 
freedom,  justice,  morality,  decency,  and  In- 
tegrity went  out  In  America?  Most  were  sit- 
ting on  their  hands  doing  nothing  but  enjoy- 
ing the  ease  and  comfort  of  a  self-indulgent 
and  apathetic  society.  In  the  midst  of  afflu- 
ence and  economic  prosperity,  the  basic 
American  birthrights  have  been  cheaply  sold 
for  the  expediency  of  the  moment.  The  chains 
of  complacency  and  self -satUfactlon  have  be- 
come binding  shackles.  In  the  midst  of  eco- 
nomic prosperity  and  affluence,  the  nation  Is 
on  the  verge  of  moral  bankruptcy.  There  Is 
no  longer  displayed  a  debt  to  the  past,  an 
obligation  and  responsibility  to  the  present, 
or  a  promise  to  the  future. 

Is  It  really  necessary  for  the  lights  of 
American  heritage  once  so  treasured  to  go 
out?  I  think  not.  They  can  be  rekindled. 
They  can  once  again  sparkle  in  all  their 
glory,  but  they  are  not  self-powered.  We 
must  be  their  generators.  Old-fashioned 
American  patriotism  must  return  to  style. 
Righteous  Indignation  must  once  more  be 
displayed.  HumlUty,  and  not  arrogance; 
decency,  and  not  filth;  Integrity,  and  not 
expedience;  morality,  and  not  ma^terlallsm; 
sweat,  and  not  self-pity;  truth,  and  not  de- 
celt;  courage,  and  not  fear;  principle,  and 
not  appeasement:  sacrifice,  and  not  self- 
indulgence;  ballots,  and  not  clubs  and  bul- 
lets; are  the  sources  of  power  to  light  the 
lights  of  our  priceless  American  heritages. 

An  old  proverb  says:  "It  is  better  to  Ught 
one  candle  than  to  curse  the  darkness."  It 
Is  time  that  Americans  quit  cursing  the  dark- 
ness. It  Is  time  that  Americans  quit  their 
pitiful  whining.  It  Is  time  that  Americans 
quit  wringing  their  hands  hopelessly.  It  Is 
time  that  Americans  qiilt  rationalizing  their 
faults  and  weaknesses.  It  Is  time  that  Amer- 
icans quit  compromising  and  appeasing. 

Our  nation  still  has  patriots.  Our  nation 
still  has  citizens  Imbued  with  old-fashioned 
Americanism.  Morality  still  does  prevaU  in 
some  quarters.  Integrity  Is  still  aUve  In  the 
breasts  of  some  men.  Courage  stiu  surges 
through  the  veins  of  some.  It  Is  time  that 
they  roll  up  their  sleeves  and  go  to  work  to 
bring  America  back — an  America  of  strength 
and  courage — an  America  of  morality.  Integ- 
rity, and  decency — an  America  of  freedom, 
liberty,  and  Justice — an  America  under  God, 
with  one  hand  In  Ood's  hand  and  the  other 
clenched  to  battle  those  who  would  shame 
us,  who  would  weaken  us,  who  would  bury 
us. 

We  can  do  It  by  boycotting  filth  wherever 
it  Is  found.  We  can  do  It  by  openly  sup- 
porting thoee  who  are  right  and  condemn- 
ing those  who  are  wrong.  We  can  do  It  by 
living  an  example  of  truth,  moraUty,  and 
Integrity.  We  can  do  It  by  practicing  disci- 
pline and  Imposing  discipline  on  our  own. 
We  can  do  It  by  getting  Involved  when  civic 
responsibilities  require  It.  We  can  do  It 
by  getting  the  facts,  forming  an  opinion, 
and  expressing  it  regardless  of  the  economic 
or  social  consequencles.  We  can  do  it  by 
publicly  condemning  dishonesty  and  guile 
In  high  places  and  low.  We  can  do  it  by 
being  true  Americans. 

Edward  Hale,  a  former  chaplain  of  the 
U.S.  Senate  once  said:  "I  am  only  one,  but 
I  am  one.  I  can't  do  everything,  but  I  can 
do  something.  And  what  I  can  do,  that  I 
ought  to  do.  And  what  I  ought  to  do,  by 
the  grace  of  Ood,  I  shall  do." 

Where  were  you  when  the  Ughts  went  out 


In  America?  Let's  don't  let  them.  We  don't 
need  to.  We  dare  notl  We  must  notl  ClvUlza- 
tlon  depends  on  It  I 


PRESIDENT'S  FAMILY  ASSISTANCE 
PLAN— POSITION  TAKEN  BY 
CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 

(Mr.  BETTTS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  is  (^posing  the  Family  Assistance 
Act  of  1970,  I  think  it  is  only  fair  to  the 
administration  to  call  attention  to  a  re- 
cent report  sent  by  the  chamber  to  Pres- 
ident Nixon.  The  report  refers  to  a  series 
of  15  urban  action  forums  conducted  by 
the  chamber  across  the  country  between 
September  22  and  October  10,  1969,  and 
indicates  that  the  President's  family  as- 
sistance plan  for  welfare  reform  was  ap- 
proved by  86.5  percent  of  the  2,163  re- 
spondents in  a  poll  conducted  at  the  ur- 
ban action  forums. 

Of  those  favoring  the  proposal,  1,026 
said  their  principal  reason  for  supporting 
it  was  that  it  "would  require  welfare 
recipients  who  can  do  so,  to  take  work 
or  take  training";  669  said  the  plan 
"would  help  make  taxpayers  out  of  many 
welfare  recipients";  396  felt  it  "would  es- 
tablish national  minimum  standards  for 
welfare,"  and  the  fourth  highest  num- 
ber, 372,  said  their  principal  reason  for 
backing  the  President's  welfare  reform 
plan  was  that  it  "would  help  those  work- 
ing full  time,  but  who  are  still  poor." 

The  U.S.  Chamber's  report  on  the  ur- 
ban action  forums,  designed  to  inspire 
greater  interest  and  participation  in  ur- 
ban problems  by  businessmen,  states  that 
its  poll  showed  over  83  percent  of  the 
respondents  at  the  forums  supported  the 
administration's  revenue-sharing  plan, 
knd  over  84  percent,  the  President's  new 
comprehensive  manpower  training  pro- 
gram. 

The  report  reads: 

The  welfare  plan  enjoys  broader  support 
than  the  revenue-sharing  plan — 86.6  voting 
In  favor. 

The  Impression  given  by  this  report, 
therefore,  is  that  chamber  members  look 
favorably  upon  the  plan  Incorporated  in 
the  Family  Assistance  Act  of  1970 — H.R. 
16311.  I  call  this  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  at  this  time  in  order  that  the 
chamber  if  it  cares  to  njay  comment  up- 
on it  prior  to  the  debate  on  the  welfare 
bill. 


DEATH  OP  LAURENCE  S.  BURTON. 
UTAH  RELIGIONS  AND  CIVIC 
LEADER 

(Mr.  LLOYD  asked  and  was  given  j)er- 
mlsslon  to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker.  Laurence 
S.  Burton,  father  of  our  esteemed  col- 
league Laurxncb  J.  Burton,  passed  away 
in  Ogden,  Utah,  on  April  10  at  the  age  of 
74,  and  his  funeral  is  being  held  today 
at  the  Ogden  Fourth  LDS  Ward  Chapel. 

For  22  years,  Mr.  Burton  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Ogden  Stake  of  the  Church 


of  Jcysus  Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints — 
Mormon.  In  addition,  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Dee  Hospital  board  of  trustees 
and  the  I^ke  Bormeville  Boy  Scout 
Council.  He  was  local  PTA  chairman 
and  president  and  had  served  as  co- 
chairman  of  "All  Faces  West,"  a  tradi- 
tional pioneer-day  presentation.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  Weber  County  Red  Cross,  and  was 
associated  with  the  USO  and  the  Com- 
munity Chest.  He  was  secretary  and  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
George  A.  Lowe  Co.,  which  he  served  for 
55  years. 

President  Burton  was  a  native  of  Og- 
den and  was  a  son  of  Thomas  Walter 
and  Bemadina  Schat  Burton.  He  mar- 
ried Marguerite  E.  Roghaar  on  March 
10,  1926,  in  the  Salt  Lake  LDS  Temple. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife;  three  sqps 
and  one  daughter.  Representative  Bur- 
ton, Dr.  Thomas  R.  Burton,  and  Rich- 
ard R.  Burton,  of  Ogden;  Mrs.  Darold 
H. — Kathleen — Chambers,  Pocatello;  14 
grandchildren ;  and  one  sister. 

At  the  funeral  services  today.  Presi- 
dent Harold  B.  Lee,  first  counselor  in 
the  LDS  Chiirch  First  Presidency,  will 
be  the  principal  speaker.  Burial  will  be 
in  the  Ogden  City  Cemetery. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  collesigue's  father 
was  truly  one  of  Utah's  great  men.  Our 
State  still  is  a  pioneer  State.  Settled  In 
1847,  those  pioneer  qualities  of  hard 
work,  honest  devotion  to  duty,  to  God, 
and  country,  and  a  lifetime  of  service  to 
others  were  remarkably  Illustrated  in 
the  life  of  President  Laurence  S.  Bur- 
ton, natural  leader  of  men  and  possessed 
of  robust  good  fellowship.  I  express  the 
thanks  of  a  grateful  citizenry  for  the  life 
of  service  rendered  by  the  father  of  our 
colleague,  Laurence  J.  Burton,  and  S3rm- 
pathy  to  his  loved  ones  at  his  passing. 


STEUBEN  SOCIETY  TO  HONOR  VICE 
ADMIRAL  RICKOVER 

(Mr.  ADDABBO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.)  ' 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year 
the  Steuben  Society  of  America  will 
honor  Vice  Adm.  Hyman  G.  Rickover, 
U.S.  Navy,  by  presenting  him  with  the 
Fifth  Steuben  Society  of  America  Award. 
The  presentation  will  take  place  on  May 
23,  1970,  on  the  occasion  of  the  51st 
Founders'  Day  banquet  of  the  society  at 
the  Americana  Hotel  in  New  York  City. 

Previous  recipients  of  the  Steuben  So- 
ciety Award  haye  been  the  late  President 
Herbert  Hoover,  the  late  Gen.  Doc^las. 
MacArthur;  the  Hon.  J.  Edgar  Hoover, 
and  the  late  Senator  Everett  McKinley 
Dirksen. 

The  society  is  actively  participating 
in  the  American  Revolution  bicentennial 
program  sponsored  by  Congress  and  Is 
creating  an  exhibit  depicting  the  signifi- 
cant accomplishments  of  Americans  of 
German  descent. 

Mr.  Ward  Lange,  national  chairman 
and  Edward  Sussman,  national  secretary 
of  the  Steuben  Society  of  America,  an- 
nounced that  on  Saturday,  May  23,  1970, 
on  the  occasion  of  its  51st  Foimders'  Day 
banquet,  at  the  Americana  Hotel,  the 
recipient  of  the  fifth  Steuben  Society 
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of  America  Award  will  be  Vice  Adm.  H. 
O.  Rickover.  UJ8.  Navy,  pioneer  In  nu- 


the  highest  echelons  of  the  United  SUtes 
Navy  and  Is  considered  an  ouutandlng  pa- 
triot, serving  beyond  the  call  of  duty,  wlth- 
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point  in  the  Ricdks  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  February  16, 
1970,  was  marked  what  some  have  noted 


while  he  in  his  quiet  homespun  strength 
was  still  making  his  mark  and  contribut- 
ing to  the  United  States  as  it  emerged 
from  confiicts  which  shook  the  world, 

M*>k#4     »km      %^      rrvt^nr      nv^/4      #4<\w^1 /\rv/^<4    ^v\i-r\      ^Vt^ 


what  I  thought  was  good  for  my  country, 
and  that  was  selfishness  becatue  I  have  some 
children  and  some  grandchildren.  They're 
going  to  have  to  live  In  this  country,  and 
If  there  isn't  a  cotintry,  I  don't  know  where 
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of  America  Award  will  be  Vice  Adm.  H. 
O  Rickover.  US.  Navy,  pioneer  in  nu- 
clear research  and  father  of  the  nuclear 
submarine.  Admiral  Rickover  will  thus 
join  the  ranks  of  the  previous  Illustrious 
holders  of  the  award;  the  late  President 
Herbert  Hoover.  1954;  the  late  General 
of  the  Army  Douglas  MacArthur.  1956;  J. 
Edgar  Hoover.  Director  of  the^f^I,  1965; 
and  the  late  U.S.  Senator  Everett  Mc- 
Kinley  Dirksen.  1967. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  the  following 
statement  of  the  society  is  a  fitting  de- 
scription of  Admiral  Rickover: 

Always  driven  by  a  crusading  zeal.  Admiral 
Hyman  Rickover  was  haunted  by  the  thought 
that  tune  may  run  out  before  he  had  com- 
pleted his  "revolution"  of  the  U.S.  Navy 
which  he  loves  dearly.  He  fought  a  tough 
battle  with  a  then  obstinate  administra- 
tion until  he  won  the  support  of  the  U.S. 
Congress.  Finally.  In  19«3.  the  Navy,  after 
years  of  opposition,  accepted  the  Rickover 
doctrine  that  the  surface  fleet  of  combatant 
ships  should  be  converted  to  nuclear  power. 
He  did  ptoneer  work  m  leading  the  Navy 
into  the  nuclei  age.  One  of  the  missile 
carrying  ships  Is  the  "Von  Steuben"  SSB 
(N)  632. 

Admiral  Rlckover's  experiences  In  the  nu- 
clear reactor  program  have  led  him  to  his 
sometimes  outspoken,  sometime  philosophi- 
cal indictment  of  the  American  industrial 
and  school  system.  He  has  no  patience  with 
waste  and  IneiBclency. 

The  future  Admiral  had  a  hard  beginning 
when  he  entered  the  Naval  Academy  In  1919. 
His  father  was  a  tailor  who  had  Immi- 
grated from  Russia  and  settled  In  Chicago, 
where  young  Rickover  was  born  and  at- 
tended the  public  schools.  In  his  early  Naval 
career  he  went  through  the  normal  Jobs  of 
an  engineering  officer,  serving  aboard  ships 
and  at  shipyards.  Not  until  after  World  War 
II  did  he  arouse  controversy,  when  he  began 
pressing  the  Navy  to  study  the  feasibility 
of  developing  nuclear  propulsion  for  sub- 
marines. 

Rickover.  already  an  engineer,  got  some 
of  his  special  Interest  m  harnessing  atomic 
power  during  a  brief  assignment  with  the 
war-time  Manhattan  project,  which  devel- 
oped the  atomic  bomb.  Since  then,  he  has 
been  self-taught  on  nuclear  matters.  Out  of 
his  efforts  came  the  NautUus.  the  first  atomic 
submarine,  and  the  constru(}tlon  of  the  na- 
tlons  first  large-size  atomic  power  station 
at  Shlpplngsport.  Pa. 

In  1965  he  was  awarded  the  Enrico  Fermi 
Medal,  one  of  a  total  of  52  awards,  medals 
and  citations. 

With  his  mandatory  retirement  in  19«*. 
his  prominent  place  in  American  Military 
history  was  firmly  establUhed.  But,  retire- 
ment was  not  for  him.  The  then  President 
Johnson  immedlatly  reassigned  him  to  active 
duty  as  the  Director  of  Naval  Nuclear  Re- 
actors for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
so  he  could  contmue  his  tireless  efforts  to 
modernize  the  United  States  Navy. 

Today  he  dlrecU  the  research  on  nuclear 
power  plants,  their  InstallaUon  and  refuel- 
ing In  the  submarines  and  surface  ships  of 
the  U.S.  Navy  from  the  Atomic  Energy  Cen- 
ter WhUe  his  specific  field  Is  nuclear  pro- 
pulsion, he  keeps  a  close  watch  on  the  con- 
version of  the  ballistic  mlssUe  submarlnea  to 
Poseidon  missile  carrying  ships.  Increasing 
their  power  ten  fold.  He  does  not  hesitate 
to  call  the  ships  captain,  even  at  his  home, 
when  the  project  la  not  progressing  aa  weU 
as  he  feels  It  should. 

The  "Father"  of  the  nuclear  submarine 
U  uncomproailalng  in  Ills  Uislstenoe  upon 
exact  perfonnanoe  of  duty,  absolute  loyafty, 
dedlcatVoo  to  aervlce  to  Country  and  genuine 
patrlotlam  of  the  men  who  aerre  in  the 
nuclear  submarines. 

Re  le  held  in  high  esteem  by  all  who 
'•arve  under  him  as  weU  as  the  oAoen  on 
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the  highest  echelons  of  the  United  Sutes 
Navy  and  Is  considered  an  ouutandlng  pa- 
triot, serving  beyond  the  call  of  duty,  with- 
out much  public  notice  and  without  fan- 
fare. 

We  all  salute  Vice  Admiral  Hyman  George 
Rickover,  U3.N..  a  genuine  Patriot. 


THE   227TH   ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE 
BIRTH  OP  THOMAS  JEFFERSON 

<Mr.  DOWNING  asked  and  was  given 
permission  t6  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 
Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  227th  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  Thomas  Jefferson,  one  of  our  greatest 
Americans.  He  was  born  in  Virginia  on 
April  U,  1743.  His  83  years  were  filled 
with  imnumbered  accomplishments  of 
uncommon  greatness.  The  Gloucester- 
Mathews  Gazette- Journal,  which  Is  pub- 
lished in  my  district,  called  attention  to 
Jeffersons  birthday  in  its  editorial 
column  this  week.  I  am  pleased  to  offer 
it  for  inclusion  in  the  Record  in  the 
hoj)e  that  those  of  us  who  had  the  honor 
to  serve  here  today  might  spend  a  brief 
moment  in  reflective  tribute  toward  one 
of  those  who  made  our  service  possible: 
Thomas  jETFrmaoN 
Thomas  Jefferson,  whose  birthday  wUl  be 
observed  Monday,  Is  considered  by  many 
historians  as  one  of  the  three  or  four  great- 
est Americans.  He  was  born  at  "ShadweU" 
near  Charlottesville  on  April  13. 1743  and  died 
at  his  beloved  ■  Montlcello."  not  far  from 
the  place  of  his  birth,  on  July  4.  1826.  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  proclamation  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

He  crowded  into  his  long  life  span  of  83 
years  more  worthwhile  activities  than  would 
be  normally  accomplished  by  a  dozen  persons 
In  the  same  length  of  time.  A  man  of  gigantic 
mind,  he  received  his  training  for  the  law  at 
the  CoUege  of  WUllam  and  Mary.  WhUe  that 
could  be  listed  as  his  occupation  It  soon  be- 
came evident  that  he  was  destined  for  many 
undertakings,  all  successfully  carried  into  ef- 
fect. 

He  was  a  scientific  farmer,  architect,  poli- 
tician, statesman,  diplomat  and.  m  his  day. 
was  undoubtedly  the  man  with  the  greatest 
advanced  thinking  among  his  contemporaries 
many  of  whom  were  also  of  large  mental 
stature. 

He  was  elected  to  the  Virginia  House  of 
Delegates  and  to  the  Continental  Congress. 
As  a  member  of  the  latter  body  he  waa  the 
chief  draftsman  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, one  of  the  great  documents  In  the 
history  of  western  civilization.  He  was  elected 
Oovcrnor  of  Virginia  In  1779.  In  1784  he. 
Benjamin  Franklin  and  John  Adams  were 
sent  to  France  to  represent  this  new  nation 
m  vital  peace  negotiations. 

Jefferson  returned  to  the  United  States  to 
become  Secretary  of  State  under  President 
Washington.  He  was  Vice-President  during 
John  Adams  term  as  President  and  then 
hUnself  served  as  the  third  President  of  the 
United  sutes  from  1801  to  1809. 

With  all  hlB  many  worthy  accompllah- 
ments  In  behaU  of  mankmd  his  humani- 
tarian phlloeophy  and  the  belief  that  aU  men 
are  entitled  to  rise  to  the  top.  though,  have 
to  rank  as  hU  greatest  contrlbutlona. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note.  In  passing,  that 
Jefferson  did  not  regard  the  Presidency 
among  hU  celebrated  deed*.  Hla  epitaph,  seU- 
written,  almply  reada:  "Here  was  burled 
TbofUM  Jefferson,  author  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  of  the  statute  of  VlrglnU 
for  reUglous  freedom,  and  father  of  the 
University  of  Virginia." 


A  TIME  TO  SHOW  INTEREST  IN  OUR 

MISSING  SERVICEMEN 

(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  truly  tragic 
part  of  the  Vietnamese  war  has  been  the 
refusal  of  the  North  Vietnamese  to  pro- 
vide information  on  missing  US.  service- 
men who  presumably  are  held  prisoner 
by  the  Communists.  A  total  of  1,450  US. 
servicemen  are  missing  in  action  and 
many  of  these  are  presumed  to  be  pris- 
oners of  the  Communist  forces.  Little  is 
known  about  the  plight  of  these  men, 
their  physical  condition,  or  even  whether 
they  are  living  or  dead.  The  continuing 
refusal  of  the  Communist  captors  to  di- 
vulge information  is  a  shocking  indict- 
ment of  the  cruel  methods  which  they 
follow  and  their  indifference  to  humani- 
torlan  considerations.  It  is  a  great  pity 
that  those  who  protest  the  war  do  not 
spend  their  time  protesting  Communist 
Inhumanity. 

An  equally  serious  part  of  the  problem 
is  the  fact  that  the  families  of  these 
missing  men  In  most  cases  know  little 
or  nothing  about  them.  Even  the  fact 
that  they  are  prisoners  of  war  frequently 
is  not  confirmed,  and  the  families  can 
only  hope  that  tlieir  loved  ones  are  still 
alive.  The  Gene\Ti  conference  long  ago 
established  a  program  for  humane  treat- 
ment of  prisoners  of  war  and  nearly  all 
non -Communist  nations  have  abided  by 
its  terms.  These  include  an  exchsmge  of 
mail.  Inspection  of  camps  by  a  neutral 
organization,  and  delivery  of  medical  aid 
and  food  parcels  to  prison  camps.  None 
of  these  have  been  permitted  by  the  Com- 
munists in  Vietnam.  Hanoi  signed  the 
Geneva  conference  agreement  in  1957 
but  now  refuses  to  abide  by  its  terms. 

Efforts  have  been  in  progress  for 
months  seeking  a  less  barbaric  attitude 
by  Uie  Communists  on  the  prisoners  of 
war  problem,  but  these  have  been  un- 
availing. Representations  to  the  Com- 
munist delegates  at  the  peace  conference 
in  Paris  have  also  been  rejected. 

Several  Congressmen  and  Senators,  in- 
cluding myself,  are  serving  on  a  special 
committee  to  sponsor  a  national  tribute 
to  American  prisoners  of  war  and  Amer- 
icans missing  in  action  in  Vietnam.  The 
program  will  center  aroimd  a  tally  on 
May  1  in  Constitutional  Hall  in  protest 
to  the  treatment  of  American  p^oners 
of  war  by  the  North  Vietnamese  and  Viet- 
cong.  Veterans  organizations  are  actively 
supporting  the  program  plans  which  are 
designed  to  clearly  demonstrate  Amer- 
ica's concern  for  prisoners  of  war  and 
those  men  who  are  missing  in  action.  Ef- 
forts have  long  been  in  progress  to  win 
world  opinion  for  their  cause  and  it  Is 
hoped  that  the  rally  in  Constitution  Hall 
will  help  to  add  momentum  to  these  ef- 
forts. 

It  Is  hoped  that  strong  support  from 
all  of  these  groups  will  be  forthcoming 
to  help  make  possible  an  outstanding 
rally  in  Constitution  HaU  on  May  1. 
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THE  ONE  AND  ONLY  LEWIS  B. 
HERSHEY 

(Bffr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 


point  in  the  Rscdko  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  February  16, 
1970,  was  marked  what  some  have  noted 
as  "the  passing  of  an  era"  In  the  United 
States  of  America. 

That  was  the  date  of  the  relief  of  Gen. 
Lewis  Blaine  Hershey  as  Director  of  the 
Selective  Service  and  his  elevation  to  a 
new  position  as  Adviser  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States  on  Manpower  and 
Mobilization. 

It  marked  a  milestone  also  In  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  careers  in  the  history 
of  our  country.  ' 

General  Hershey,  now  wearing  the  four 
stars  of  full  general  which  he  so  richly 
deserves,  began  his  military  career  on 
February  16. 1911.  Many — perhaps  a  ma- 
jority—in this  House  had  not  been  bom 
in  that  year.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  was  William  Howard  Taft.  Since 
that  time  Mr.  Taft's  son  and  grandson 
have  served  in  the  Congress.  Lewis  Her- 
shey served  imder  more  Presidents  than 
any  military  man  In  our  history.  In  turn 
giving  his  loyalty,  dedication,  and  out- 
standing competence  to  11  Commanders 
in  Chief.  He  has  been  decorated  by  more 
Presidents,  and  he  has  enjoyed  the  con- 
fidence and  he  has  given  his  unques- 
tioned loyalty  to  more  Presidents  than 
any  man  in  history.  Truly,  he  has  been  a 
remarkable  citizen  and  it  is  to  his  credit 
that  he  has  considered  himself  and  he 
has  been  publicly  recognized  as  a  true 
citizen-soldier  in  the  most  splendid  of 
American  traditions. 

It  is  no  service  to  General  Hershey  in 
paying  tribute  to  his  59  years  of  service 
already  behind  him,  to  seek  to  gloss  over 
the  fact  that  during  these  past  several 
years  he  has  been  under  fire  and  that 
many  consider  his  elevation  to  the  post 
he  now  occupies  as  a  means  by  President 
Nixon  of  solving  a  politicsd  problem. 

We  can  truly  say,  however,  and  the 
Members  of  this  body  are  fully  aware  of 
it,  that  General  Hershey  has  been  a 
"good  soldier"  throughout  these  unhappy 
days  of  social  unrest  in  our  country  and 
in  the  campaign  of  violence  smd  out- 
lawry, which  unhappily  has  been  waged 
In  our  United  States.  He  has  taken  the 
bnmt  of  the  manifestations  of  resent- 
ment by  some  elements  of  American 
youth  against  the  draft,  and  has  uncom- 
plainingly and  unflinchingly  carried  out 
his  duty.  He  has  carried  out  the  law  as 
enacted  by  the  Congress  and  he  has  ex- 
ecuted that  law  under  policies  laid  down 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  a  tribute  to  his  character  and  it 
will  always  remain  bright  in  his  record 
that  he  never  sought  to  shuffle  criticism 
on  to  the  shoulders  of  anyone  else,  either 
in  the  Congress  or  in  the  White  House, 
when  some  elements  of  American  society 
sought  to  subject  him  to  painful  and  em- 
barrassing Incidents. 

There  are  so  many  things  about  the 
service,  the  character,  and  the  person- 
ality of  General  Hershey  which  merit 
him  a  place  in  American  history.  He  did, 
indeed,  represent  an  era — an  era  of 
strong  men  and  women,  an  era  of  trial 
and  tribulation,  an  era  when  our  demo- 
cratic society  was  being  tested. 

And  it  is  men  like  Lewis  Hershey,  many 
of  whom  came  on  the  scene,  made  their 
contributions  and  passed  on  into  history. 


while  he  in  his  quiet  homespun  strength 
waa  still  making  his  mark  and  contribut- 
ing to  the  United  States  as  it  emerged 
from  conflicts  which  shook  the  world, 
and  "as  it  grew  and  developed  Into  the 
strongest,  richest,  and  the  freest  nation 
which  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

President  Nixon,  in  announcing  the 
promotion  of  General  Hershey  and  his 
new  assignment  as  the  President's  Man- 
power Mobilization  Adviser,  paid  him  a 
deserved  tribute  In  which  I  believe  the 
Nation  should  share.  In  this  White  House 
statement.  President  Nixon  said: 

For  thirty-three  years  General  Hershey  has 
served  with  distinction  In  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice System.  He  has  administered  a  program 
of  paramount  Importance  to  the  security  of 
the  United  States,  and  few  Americans  have 
performed  a  more  Important  service  to  their 
country  through  difficult  and  often  tur- 
bulent days.  The  nation  owes  Oeneral  Her- 
shey a  hearty  "well  done." 

I  look  forward  to  having  the  benefit  of 
General  Herahey's  advice  and  counsel  as  we 
move  ahead  on  a  broad  range  of  reforms  de- 
signed to  ensure  that  our  manpower  mobili- 
zation poUcles  are  equitable,  efficient  and 
geared  to  the  requirements  of  the  future. 
Oeneral  Hershey  brings  to  bis  new  assign- 
ment vast  experience  and  a  perception  Into 
national  manpower  resources,  perhaps  un- 
matched In  the  country.  The  Nation  Is  for- 
tunate that  she  wUl  continue  to  have  his  wise 
counsel. 

An  even  richer  and  more  personal  trib- 
ute was  paid  to  the  general  by  one  of  his 
home  State  metropolitan  newspapers,  in 
an  editorial  imder  the  heading  "The 
General  Did  His  Duty."  I  quote  It  as  sum- 
marizing so  many  of  the  thoughts  and 
convictions  which  I  am  sure  we  all  share. 

Gen.  Lewis  Blaine  Hershey,  the  homespun, 
earthy  Hoosler  who  drafted  some  15  million 
Americans  for  three  different  wars.  Is  not  the 
first  man  to  be  plUorled  unjustly  for  doing 
his  duty.  Nor  will  he  be  the  last.  His  stature 
Is  elevated,  not  lowered,  by  his  detractors. 

His  foes  crowed  with  glee  when  It  was  an- 
nounced that  he  would  retire  early  next 
year  as  director  of  Selective  Service  to  be- 
come a  presidential  consultant  on  manpower. 
They  chortled  that  he  had  been  "kicked  up- 
stairs." They  sneered  that  he  had  refused  to 
quit  while  he  was  ahead. 

But  like  most  short-sighted  critics  they 
overlooked  Important  things.  One  was  that 
the  general,  who  enlisted  In  the  Indiana  Na- 
tional Guard  as  a  private  In  1911  and  rode 
against  Pancho  Villa  on  the  Mexican  border, 
has  served  his  country  as  a  military  man  for 
more  than  50  years.  The  crackerbarrel  gen- 
eral, who  learned  the  facts  of  life  as  an  Indi- 
ana farm  boy,  Is  76  years  old.  Pew  generals  of 
any  country  or  any  time  have  served  so  long. 
BO  well. 

The  Selective  Service  System  that  he  took 
over  shortly  before  World  War  n  was  neigh- 
borhood oriented.  It  was.  as  he  put  It.  "The 
one  area  In  which  people  are  more  immedi- 
ately participating  In  governing  themselves 
by  deciding  on  a  local  level  who  should  go, 
and  not  to  suit  a  lot  of  people." 

It  was  no  computerized,  pimch-card  proc- 
ess. It  was  a  hard  Job  but  a  himian  Job  and 
one  that  had  to  be  done.  In  Gen.  Hershey 
the  nation  had  a  man  with  the  heart  and 
the  stomach  for  It,  with  no  Uluslons  about 
what  was  Involved. 

This  brings  up  another  matter  the  critics 
always  seemed  to  forget.  They  acted  as 
though  Gen.  Hershey  was  the  draft.  He  was 
not,  of  course.  The  law  was  passed  by  Con- 
gress. The  duty  of  carrying  it  out  was  as- 
signed Hershey.  And  he  did  It. 

"I'm  probably  shortsighted  enough  to  think 
that  m  my  Ughts  I'm  right."  He  said  not 
too  long  ago,  "I  have  felt  that  to  the  best 
of  my   knowledge  and  ability  I  was  doing 


what  I  thought  was  good  for  my  country, 
and  that  was  selfishness  because  I  have  some 
children  and  some  grandchildren.  They're 
going  to  have  to  live  In  this  country,  and 
If  there  Isn't  a  country,  I  don't  know  where 
they  will  Uve. 

"And  I  happen  to  believe  from  what  I 
know  of  our  history  and  what  I've  Uved, 
I  just  don't  know  any  country  I  Uke  better 
than  this  one.  Ah,  what  Is  it? 

"England  with  all  thy  faults,  I  love  thee 
still,"  said  somebody.  And  I  could  say  the 
same  thing  about  America." 

As  long  as  enouglf  Amerlfeans  go  on  feel- 
ing this  way  and  being  brave  enough  to  back 
their  feelings  up,  there  wUl  be  an  Amer- 
ica. 

It  would  require  many  hours,  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  me  to  recite  all  of  the  sig- 
nificant contributions  General  Hershey 
made  to  the  strength  and  well-being  and 
the  character  of  this  country,  and  for 
which  today  he  is  a  living  symbol,  and 
which  will  be  an  inspiration  to  Amer- 
icans for  all  time  to  come. 

Lewis  Hershey  wAs  bom  September  12, 
1893,  and  he  grew  up  on  the  family 
farm  near  Angola,  Steuben  County,  in 
the  northeastern  part  of  Indiana.  As  w^s 
necessary  for  many  in  those  days,  he 
worked  on  the  farm  and  he  had  the  ad-. 
vantage  of  the  character  building  which 
comes  with  meeting  responsibility.  Even 
as  a  4-year-old  boy  he  had  his  share 
of  the  chores  and  the  work  which  was 
a  part  of  f  armlif  e  three  quarters  of  a  cen- 
tury ago.  At  the  a«e  of  10  he  had  al- 
ready learned  to  plow,  mow,  rake,  har- 
row, and  cultivate  the  fields,  and  he  was 
driving  a  horse  team  and  doing  other 
work  on  the  farm  with  the  dexterity  of 
an  adult. 

He  learned  to  respect  the  mysteries  of 
nature  and  the  God-given  mirsfcle  of  life 
from  his  personal,  wholesome  experience 
on  the  farm.  He  developed  his  love  for 
this  free  coimtry  while  still  a  young  man. 
His  respect  for  the  requirement  for  ev- . 
ery  citizen  to  serve  his  country  was  man- 
ifested when  at  the  age  of  18  he  Joined 
the  Indiana  National  Guard. 

He  subsequently  made  it  to  Tri-State 
College  which  today  recognizes  him  as 
one  of  its  outstanding  alumni.  It  is  Tri- 
State  which  is  maintaining  the  library 
of  his  papers  and  which  is  carrying  for- 
ward a  development  program  as  a  tribute 
to  Lewis  Hershey.  because  of  that  insti- 
tution's great  pride  in  his  career. 

Lewis  Hershey's  military  career  alone 
deserves  an  entire  volume  to  recoxmt. 
The  medals  and  decorations,  not  only  in 
the  milltaar  but  from  S&tes  and  com- 
munities and  Institutions  throughout  the 
country,  are  too  many  to  recite.  Yet, 
General  Hershey  was  more  than  a  sol- 
dier; he  was  more  than  a  Federal  offi- 
cial; he  was  more  than  a  national  leader 
who  competently  and  swiftly  carried  the 
major  burden  of  mobilizing  the  man- 
power of  our  coimtry  for  three  wars.  I 
think  perhaps  the  most  American  aspect 
of  General  Hershey's  life  has  been  his 
character  as  a  family  mtm. 

The  devotion  of  General  Hershey  to 
his  wonderful  wife  is  itself  a  legend.  She 
has  traveled  with  him  throughout  the 
United  States  and  she  has  been  his  daily 
companion  wherever  his  duty  carried 
him  throughout  the  world.  Their  two 
sons  and  their  two  daughters  and  th^r 
13  grandchildren  represent,  with  Gen- 
eral   and   Mrs.   Hershey,   a  close-knit. 
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thoroughly  American  gTOi)ip  which  is  a 
tribute  to  the  soundness  of  American 
society. 
I  think  it  likely  that  everything  Gen- 


Federal  farm  program  payments  in  1969 
were  inserted  in  the  Rxcoro  or  March 
26,  1970 — ^pages  9632-9675 — several 
Members  have  inquired  about  data  on 
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savings  would  be  $300.312.827 — assuming 
payments  in  1970  are  the  same  as  1969. 
Actually  the  pajmients  will  probably  be 
somewhat  higher  this  year.  Adjustment 
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1969  ASCS  program  paymenti  of  tiS.OOO 
through  $24,999  excluding  price  support 
loans  and  wool  and  sugar  payments — Ala- 
bama 
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Roy  li.  Walker 
Tom    Pricks    _ 
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thoroughly  American  ?ro^  which  is  a 
tribute  to  the  soundness  of  American 
society. 

I  think  it  likely  that  everything  Gen- 
eral Hershey  has  done  has  been  with  the 
thought  of  helping  to  build  an  America 
and  to  keep  an  America  in  which  his 
children  and^  grandchildren  and  their 
children  and  grandchildren,  may  enjoy 
the  freedom  which  has  characterized  life 
In  America  during  the  three  quarters  of 
a  century  of  his  life.  Because  he  fully 
realizes  that  a  free  nation  is  one  built 
on  the  family  unit,  and  the  tradition  of 
the  individual  family  which  is  tran- 
scendent in  free  American  life. 

General  Hershey  s  life  and  career  re- 
mind us  that  freedom  is  not  free,  and 
that  every  citizen  must,  indeed,  be  ready 
and  willing — as  General  Washington 
said — to  give  a  portion  of  his  property 
and  of  personal  services,  to  his -govern- 
ment, if  that  government  and  that  soci- 
ety is  to  remain  free. 

General  Hershey  has  done  so  much  in 
so  many  areas  of  American  society;  he 
has  shsired  with  so  many  so  much  wis- 
dom: he  has  inspired  us  so  often;  and 
he  has  served  his  country  so  well  that 
he  deserves  every  honor  this  Nation  can 
give  him. 

More  than  anything  else.  I  hope  that 
the  Congress  and  American  citizens 
throughout  the  land  will  give  him  one 
thing  which  I  think  he  would  value 
above  all  else — and  that  is  the  assurance 
that  the  Nation  he  served  so  long  and  so 
well  comprehends,  and  is  indeed  grateful 
for  his  services. 


THE  $15,000  FARM  PAYMENT  LIMIT 
CXDULD   SAVE   $300    MILLION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Albkrt).  Under  a  p:  evlous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
PiNDLBY)  is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
House  Committee  on  Agricultixre  comes 
closer  to  its  final  version  of  a  n^  farm 
program,  it  seems  likely  that  the  bill  ap- 
proved by  the  committee  may  not  con- 
tain any  provision  calling  for  a  limita- 
tion of  farm  program  payments. 

Since  the  names  of  the  Nation's  farm- 
ers who  received  $25,000  or  more  from 


Federal  farm  program  payments  in  1969 
were  inserted  in  the  Rkcoko  or  March 
26,  1970 — ^pages  9632-9675 — several 
Members  have  inquired  about  data  on 
farmers  who  received  less  than  $25,000 
last  year. 

I  am  inserting  in  the  Congressional 
Rkcord  today  a  listing  of  the  Nation's 
farmers  who  received  between  $15,000 
and  $24,999  for  farm  program  participa- 
tion in  1969.  This  list  contaiiu  the  names 
of  12.806  farmers  who  divided  a  total 
of  $242.57.832. 

The  earlier  listing  of  farmers  receiving 
$25,000  or  more  contained  the  names  of 
7,795  farmers  with  total  payments  com- 
ing to  $366,779,995. 

It  was  expected  that  the  list  of  farmers 
receiving  between  $15,000  and  $24,999 
would  contain  the  names  of  more  farm- 
ers but  reveal  a  lower  total  Federal  out- 
lay than  the  list  of  those  farmers  receiv- 
ing more  than  $25,000,  and  this  proved 
to  be  the  case. 

This  data  will  eventually  be  available 
In  printed  form  when  the  testimony  of 
the  Senate  hearings  on  appropriations 
for  agriculture  and  related  agencies  is 
published.  The  hearing  testimony  will 
show  by  name,  address,  county,  and  State 
each  recipient  whose  payments  in  1969 
exceeded  $5,000  under  the  various  com- 
modity programs.  Unfortunately,  the 
document  is  not  now  available  and  prob- 
ably will  not  be  available  prior  to  the 
time  the  House  considers  a  general  farm 
bill.  . 

The  data  is  of  vital  concern,  because  It 
shows  precisely  the  impact  of  a  payment 
limitation.  By  examining  the  earliest  in- 
sertion on  March  26.  together  with  to- 
day's, each  Member  can  determine  which 
of  his  constituents  would  be  affected  by 
various  payment-limit  levels,  and  to 
what  extent. 

Although  the  limit  at  $20,000  per  farm 
is  the  level  which  has  received  the  widest 
publicity  and  on  which  Members  of  the 
House  have  registered  their  views  most 
often,  other  levels  have  been  discussed. 

This  has  importance  in  terms  of  po- 
tential savings.  For  example,  20.601  farm- 
ers each  received  $15,000  or  more  in  1969. 
Total  payments  in  this  category  came  to 
$609,327,827.  Making  the  adjustment  that 
each  would  receive  the  first  $15,000.  this 
means  that  the  unadjusted  maTimnm 


savings  would  be  $300.312.827 — assuming 
payments  in  1970  are  the  same  as  1969. 
Actually  the  paarments  will  probably  be 
somewhat  higher  this  year.  Adjustment 
of  course  must  be  made  for  administra- 
tive cost,  and  also  for  offsetting  increases 
in  program  costs  elsewhere. 

These  adjustments  would  be  relatively 
minor,  however.  Only  2  percent  of  all 
com  is  produced  on  farms  receiving  over 
$20,000  in  payments.  Therefore,  only  a 
fraction  of  the  2-percent  adjustment 
could  be  assumed  there.  Adjustments  for 
cotton  land  going  to  other  purposes 
would  be  tempered  by  local  circimi- 
stances.  For  example,  the  shift  in  land 
use  would  more  likely  go  to  vegetables, 
fruit,  and  other  crops  in  most  cotton 
areas,  rather  than  to  com  or  other  pay- 
ment-program commodities. 

Taking  another  possibility,  if  the  limi- 
tation is  established  at  $25,000,  this  would 
affect  7,795  farmers  whose  payments  last 
year  come  to  $366,779,995.  Making  ad- 
justment for  the  fact  that  each  would 
continue  to  be  eligible  for  the  first  $25,- 
000,  the  potential  saving  would  be  $171,- 
904.995. 

If  the  limitation  is  established  at 
$20,000,  then  the  potential  gross  savings 
for  this  group  of  farmers  would  be 
$210,879,995.  Not  included  in  this  figure 
is  the  savings  from  those  whose  payments 
were  between  $20,000  and  $24,999.  so  a 
more  accurate  estimate  of  savings  at  the 
$20,000  level  would  be  $250  million 
annually. 

Shown  here  is  a  table  containing  the 
numbers,  by  States,  of  farmers  who  in 
1969  received  farm  program  payments 
from  $15,000  to  $24,999,  and  those  who 
received  more  than  $25,000.  This  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  names  and  amounts  in  each 
county  in  the  Nation  who  received  be- 
tween $15,000  and  $24,999. 

While  the  entire  table  itself  is  worthy 
of  careful  examination,  one  of  its  most 
notable  features  is  the  prominence  of 
the  State  of  Texas  and  the  large  number 
of  farmers  receiving  payments  in  these 
proportions.  Last  year  it  had  4.034  of  the 
12.806  farms  in  the  Nation  getting 
$15,000  to  $24,999  in  Government  farm 
payments.  At  the  same  time,  Texas  had 
2,460  of  the  7.795  farmers  in  the  Nation 
getting  $25,000  or  more  from  Federal 
farm  programs. 
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1969    ASCS    program    payment$   of  $15,000 

through.  $24,999  excluding  price  support 
loans  and  wool  and  sugar  payments — Ala- 
bama 

[Amounts  In  dollars] 

AUTAGX7A   COONTT 

Carson  W.  Johnson _.  23,748 

M.   S.   Murfee 22.899 

W.   P.   Jones -  20.153 

O.  C.  Bruner ^..  19.237 

Sam  Deramus — 15.595 

James  A.  Adams 15.495 

MUton    Wendland J—  16.207 

Bob  Condra. —  15.178 


Total  payees  in  county  (8) .  147. 512 

(  BABBOTni   CODNTT 

Allen   C.    Lane... L-  21.179 

Ronnie    Scrogglns [._  21.066 

Jimmy  .Sanders 1—  21.061 

Clarence   Orubbs _.  21.061 

Marshall  Johnson  Williams 18.208 

Bobby    Taylor -_.  15.955 


Total  payees  In  county  (6) . 

BIBB   CODNTT 

M.  C.  Murphy -. 


\ 


BUIXOCK   COUNTT 


Rutland    Brothers. 
W.  H.  Austin 


Total  payees  in  county  (2) . 

BUTLEB  COUNTT 

J.  N.  Poole.  Jr 

Woodle    Foster 

Thomas  C.  Simmons 

Alvln  Reynolds 

William  Poole... 


Total  payees  in  county  (5) . 

CALHOUN    COUNTT 

Louis  Hammonds 


CHAMBERS    COUNTT 


Hal  Plnney 

Penn  Montgomery- 


Total  payees  In  county  (2) . 


118,530 
22,  473 


21,072 
17,506 

38.  578 


20,821 
19.  128 
17.  776 
16. 574 
15,056 

89,355 
19,453 


16,  199 
16, 676 

81.  778 


COUNTT 


m 


CH^OB 

Lowe  Brothers 

Sanford  L.  Plynt.^ 

Jeff  D.  Jordan  &  Co ^ f . 

John  B.  East 

Woodrow  W.  Rains 

Jess  Willard  Lecroy (jP 

David  E.  Coley  Estate. 

W.  T.  Williams  &  Sons 

Tom  B.  and  CJeorge  H.  Jordan... 

Ted  H.  Singleton 

Ray  Brothers . 

Ray  Allen  Llndsey 

Harold  Ftost 

C.  E.  Cbesnut  Sons 

BUly  May 


CHILTON  COt7NTT 


J.  Robert  Coz. 
Earl  O'Neal  ... 


Total  payees  in  county  (9). 

CHOCTAW  COXTNTT 

W.  H.  Sparrow .. 


24,  691 
23,431 
22,322 
22,263 
31,569 
S(1.512 
19.165 
18,382 
18,  211 
16,505 
16,455 
16,311 
15,459 
15.430 
16,  367 


Total  payees  In  county  (15) .      286, 969 


33.166 
16,904 


38,069 
19, 378 


CLAMKX    COUNTT 


B.  Haskew. 
E.  Bush — 


Total  payees  In  county  (3) . 


COITEX 

Johnle  B.  Maddox 

Nelson  Farms 


COUNTT 


COLBERT    COUNTT 


V.  Dewees  Crockett 

Aaron  Patterson 

T.  W.  Masterson 

Howard  Oargis 

Preston  Posey 

Hubert  R.  Stanley 

Bobble  O.  Wright 

Sybil  Davis  Davenport— 

L.  O.  Bishop.  Jr 

Kenneth  Uhlznan 

Ruby  Walker  Brown 

Jimmy   Uhlman 

James  Franklin   Minor- 
Charles  Odls  Bishop.  Jr- 

Paul  Minor 

Fennel  Estate 

Odls  Bishop 


CONECUH    COUNTT 

E.  E.  Darby 

J.   M.    Wiggins 

William  W.  Ward. 


COVINOTON    COtTNTT 

8.  L.  wise 

J.  W.  Douglas 


Total  payees  in  county  (2) . 

CRENSHAW     COUNTT 

W.  I.  Russell 


CULLICAN    COXTNTT 


Forrest  Ingram 

Woodllff  Mannlng- 


DALZ     COUNTT 

Hartford  J.  Thompson,  Jr 

Mark  T.  Donnell,  Jr 


DALLAS     COtTNTT 

Robert  Culpepper 

Jerry  Harpole 

^Edwln  R.  Moore 

Tyler  O.  Moore 

J.  B.  Haln  Co 

Thomas  J.  Traylor . 

Jewell  Farms 

George  Wood . 

W.  P.  Sheehan 

J.  C.  Oresham 

R.  W.  Zimmerman 

Johnnie  Clifford  Sheehan 

Olvhan  Land  &  Cattle  Co .. 

Robert  Levi  McHugh 

O.  E.  Godwin 

Thomas  J.  Pope 


17,056 
16,639 


33, 695 


20, 133 
17,  755 


Total  payees  In  county  (2)  -        37, 888 


23.523 
22.452 
21,121 
20,748 
20,140 
20,010 
19, 137 
19,049 
18,822 
18,  361 
17, 870 
17, 452 
17,369 
16,834 
16. 758 
16.342 
15,067 


Total  payees  In  co\mty  (17)       321, 055 


23,765 
33.504 
18.238 


Total  payees  in  county  (3)         65.507 


24. 870 

15. 375 


40,245 
19,469 


23,230 
15,222 


Total  payees  In  county  (2) .        38, 453 


17,  347 
16,646 


Total  payees  in  county  (3)  _        33, 993 


34,589 
33,178 
33,530 
31,807 
31. 198 
20,300 
18,466 
17.768 
17,364 
17. 195 
17,169 
16,309 
16,835 
16,  513 
16, 014 
16.009 


Total  payees  in  coiutry(16) .      399. 034 


DB  KALB  COTTNTT 


Roy  L.  Walker 
Tom   Pricks    . 


Total  payees  in  coimty  (3). 

ELMORE   COXTNTT 

John  M.  Hann . 

SherrlU  J.  Woodfln  

Lane  and  Cruise 

Graves  H.  Weaver  ^-. 

Forrest  C.  Speeks 

J.  Max  Austin.  Jr 

James  T.  Brown  

Riley  Mask,  Jr 

J.  C.  Collum 


ESCAMBIA   COXTNTT 

George  H.  Jackson 

Curtis  L.  Chavers 

Amon  Respress   

G«orge  Prestwood 

Calvin  Byrd 


Total  payees  In  county  (6) . 


\ 


ETOWAH    COXTNTT 

Emory  Johnson  

A.  P.  Coley  

Annie  R.  Shaw  


FRANKLIN    COXTNTT 

Charles   Hammock   

Vemla  Ganes  Masterson 

Albert  Grlssom 


Total  payees  in  county  (3) . 


i 


GENEVA   COOnTY 


Jim  Earl  Kelley 

Fleming  S.  Brooks. 
O.  L.  Chancy 


GREENE   COXTNTT 

K.  R.  Sanders 

W.  M.  Steele  &  Son 

Bigbee  Farm 

Stanley   Henson 

Charles  S.  King 

Curtis  1.  Eatman 

H.  E.  Carpenter .;. 

J.  P.*Cameron,  Jr 

Curtis  R.  Taylor 

Velma  Farm 


»V 


HALE  COXTNTT 


HENRT  COXTNTT 

Billy  J.  Armstrong 

J.  W.  Green 

Herman  C.  Hicks 

Rupert   Sellers 

WlUle  L.  Trawlck- 

Moran  Baxter— 


11307 


16.900 
16.466 

31.466 


34.334 
19,760 
19,679 
19,091 
18. 559 
17.114 
16.716 
16.189 
15,456 


Total  payees  In  coxmty  (9) .      166, 898 


19,867 
18,980 
17,638 
16.983 
16,481 


89.949 


19.886 
15.543 
15, 389 


Total  payees  In  county  (8)  _        60. 817 


30,966 
17,431 
16,640 


55.  (^ 


19,857 
17,483 
17,451 


"^tal  payees  In  county  (3)_        64,  790 


23,128 
30.863 
20.561 
30.436 
19,369 
18,806 
18,032 
17,836 
16.948 
15.944 


Total     payees     In     county 

(10)    —       191,801 


Albert  D.'  Rogers 28, 844 

Henry  A.  Bailey 33.403 

John  D.  BoUlng,  Jr 30.  994 

Johnnie  Bedsole 18,634 

Spencer  C.  Langford.  Jr.. 16,377 


Total  payees  in  coxinty  (6)  -      101. 941 


33.607 
18.867 
18,648 
16,167 
16, 017 
15.046 


Total  payee  In  county  (6).      107.381 
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April  13,  1970 


1969  ASCS  program  payments  of  $15,000 
through  $24.99$  excluding  price  support 
loans  and  wool  and  sugar  payments — 
Alabama — Continued 


C.  D.  Downs 

Anderson  Farms.  Inc. 
Ephralm  L.  Laxson.. 
James  Morris  Black.. 


33,808  Edmund    Payne.. 

33.348  John  T.  Acuff 

23,334  Aaron  Fleming  & 

33, 067  Olenn    Campbell. 


Sons- 


19. 923 
19.  907 
19.842 
19,  722 


April  13,  1970 

Mack   Tldwell - — 

Total  payees  In  county  (3)  - 

PICKENS  COXTNTT     I 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  — HOUSE  11309 

.g  a-j                              wiLOOE  COXTNTT                              Kenneth  R.  Burnett 21. 652 

•           „   „   ™,w,„-„„  A.  ci«T,                       »  M  770     Richard  Rogers 31. 334 

— — -    H.  H.  Wilkinson  *  Bon---. —     ♦33.779     o^athMn  Farms.  Inc 31.303 

M.aia                                WmSTON  COUNTT                               H^^^SskT!^- 31.390 

'     Earl  Hughes . 18. 643     petersosi  Faims,  Inc 31, 373 

-E. _4.   ra     TT.n...  CII     1AA 
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1969  ASCS  program  payments  of  $15,000 
through  $24.99$  excluding  price  support 
loans  and  vool  and  sugar  payments- 
Alabama — Continued 

HOTTSTON  UOUMTI 

RufuB  Vann  Wblte 

Joseph  Edward  EUenburg ^ 

Jo«hu«  W.  Collin* V 

M.  I>.  0*kley  Co.,  Inc 

BUly  Earl  Etherldge 

Pete  E.  Mlxon -- 


18.660 
18.642 
18,283 
18,063 
15.637 
15.  M3 


Total  payees  In  county  (6) .      104. 727 


JACXaOtt  COT7MTT 

John  H.  Neal — 

J.  B.   Worley — 

NlcboU  tc  Sams,  Inc 

Bledsoe  Hereford — 

Dewayne   Medlock .-■ 

Robert  Rudder 

Bob    Mantootb 

W.  L.  DUbeck 

C.   K.   OorneUaon 


Total  payees  In  county  (0). 

LAMAB  COCMTT 


W.  A.  Austin 

Arte  H.  Humbers. 


LAtrSKIOALX   COXTNTT 


Howard  T.  Walker 

Jeff    Winters 

Billy  D.  Rhodes.^ 

Cbarles  P.  Vaugbn.  Jr. 

James  E.  Hale 

Alfred  J.  Buffler - 

Rufus  W.  Bratcber 

Ray    Smith 

Pred  Mclntyre.  Jr 

Homer  E.  LUes 

E.  B.  High 

Bonnie  Burgess.  Jr 

William  L.  Rice 

Roy  C.   Lee   


IXX    COUNTY 

Andrew  Newt  Ingram 

T.    W.    Collier 

Collier  &  Uttrell 

P.  B.  Smith.  T..  Jr 

James  W.  Nunn 


UMSJTONK   COtntTT 

Thomas  C.  Downs 

OUn  B.  Shaw 

Wendell  Barron 

Pett\u    Menefee . 

Uoyd  P.  Black 


20.315 
19. 526 
18.983 
18. 495 
18.138 
J7.  660 
17.201 
17.142 
15,  170 


162,630 


18,722 
15, 070 


Total  payees  In  county  (2) .        33,  792 


34.784 

24, 571 
22.708 
21.801 
21.539 
21.443 
20.821 
19,187 
18.316 
18. 142 
16.447 
16, 161 
15.813 
15,134 


Total  payees  In  county  ( 14)  .  276.  866 

LAWBZNCS   COX7HTT 

O.  C.  Lansford 23. 081 

Hood  Harris.  Jr. 22.774 

HoUla    O.    Oreen 22,396 

Oneal   Rose   - 20,722 

Guy   Parker 30,641 

W.   C.   Aday- X  30,107 

Neal  Williams 19.713 

Brown     Bradford 19. 199 

Pred  O    Terry.."-. 18.533 

J.   C.  Sugg 18.243 

Thomas  A.  Bowlea 18.076 

Wade  Terry — -  17.338 

Willis  Manley -  16.710 

Percy    Morris -  15.931 

Jack    Wilson •- .—  15.505 


Total  payees  in  county  ( IS) .      388. 867 


Total  payees  In  coimty  (5) .      106. 551 


34.990 
33.762 
30.586 
30.379 
15.934 


34.663 
24,438 
33.333 
33.069 
33.878 


C.  D.  Downs 

Anderson  Farms,  Inc 

Ephralm   L.   Laxson 

James  Morris  Black . 

James  H.  Oarrett 

OUbert    Johnson 

OUn  Mattlson  Looney 

Edmond  P.  Oarrett,  Jr 

Rowe  B.  Sanderson 

T.  L.  Thorson 

Donal  L.  Peek 

Kenneth  Carter 

Stanley  H.  Menefee 

James  M.  Newby.. 

William  Henry  Stewart,  Jr. 

Withers  O.  Peebles 

John  David  Lecroiz 

Horace  L.  Devaney 

Ted  Wayne  Lankster 

Homer  L.  Poole 

Joe  D.  Anderson . 

H.  E.  Hargrave 

Jeff  L.  Bond 

Fred  Atkinson 

Mike  Lindsay 

Chesley  H.  Moore 

Wallace  Howard  Steele 

Leo  Hargrave 

Byron  D.  Bowers 

Darden    Brldgeforth 

James  Edward  Power 

Delton  E.  Sandy 

Donelson  B.  Horton 

James  E.  Horton,  Jr 


Total  payees  in 


cdilnty 


(39). 


LOWNDES   COUNTY 

Fred  W.  Holladay 

Oeorge  Idarlow  Reese,  Jr 

C.  H.  Rhyne 

Howard  Payne  Meadows 

E.  R.  Meadows 

Caswell   O.   McC\irdy 

Charles  Schrelner.  Jr 

Mattie   Ruth    Mealing 


ICACON  COUMTT 

B.  F.  Johnston 

John  M.Davis 

John  C.  Carter.  Sr 

T.  R.  Cunningham 

John  C.  Carter,  Jr 

E.   E.   Story . ..... 

J.   M.   WaUer 

Roy  M.  Hammonds 

James  L.  Klrby 


KAOISOM  COUMTT 

Claude  N.  Buchannan . 

Olenn   Murphy 

Donald  Spencer . 

William   R.   Rodman 

D.  C.  Moon 

Dennis  O.  Bragg 

A.  D.  Whltworth 

William  A.  Brockway 

Allen  Bragg 

Dewey  Taylor 

Wade  A.  Hubert 

Robert  L.  Taylor 

New  Market  Agrl  Chemical  Co. 
Robert   M.   Davis 

E.  R.  Howard 

Ronald  Vaughn . 

WilUam  H.  Oray 

Nick  D.  Crutcber 

Olenn  Parsons 

Elon    Balch . 

W.  L.  Sanderson.  Jr 

Millard  L.  Sanderson 

Sam  Harris  Jr 


HOUSE                       April  13,  1970 

33,808  Edmund    Payne 19,923 

22.248  John  T.  Acxiff 19,907 

23,334  Aaron  Fleming  Sc  Sons 19,842 

33,067  Olenn    Campbell 19,722 

31,601  Glancye   Gray 19,866 

31.291  James  Long 19.376 

21.  269  Clayton  Spencer  8t  Charles  Patt  ..  19, 135 

20.496  E.  H.  Martin 18.842 

20,261  Milton   Carter 18.693 

19,908  Carolyn    Moore . 18,507 

19,470  Buforti    Parvin 18,350 

19.231  E.  C.  Bell 17,776 

18,856  J.  A.  Pettus 17,070 

18.830  Wallwood   Farm . 16.945 

18.227  Samuel  J.  Darwin  in 16.770 

18,127  McDonald  Farms _  16,632 

18,039  N.  L.  Reynolds 16,569 

17,298  Reecc  D.  Betterton 16,543 

17,167  Thomas    Turner 16,518 

16,990  Lila  S    Moore 16.183 

16,963  Thomas  R.  McCrary 16.089 

16.703  I.    Schlffman 15,930 

16.647  Wilson    Mann... 15,849 

16,641  Austin    Smith 15,733 

16.,306  Robert  L.  Sublett 15.354 

15.945  

15.  703                Total  payees  in  county  (48) .  949.  944 

15,595  — =■ 

XS,  658  MARENGO  COUNTY 

15.394  Baker     Brothers _..  34,503 

15.363  William  O.   Rentz 20,490 

15,143  South  Ala  PlanUng  Co 19,747 

15,122  Allan   Ramsey 16,965 

15,122  Stewart  D.  McKnight 16,178 

Robert   M.   Gross. 16,063 

738. 769  

=^=^=                Total  payees  In  county  (6)..  113,946 


34,856 
33,882 
21,817 
18, 559 
17,  827 
17,  781 
17,606 
15,964 


Total  payees  In  county  (8) .       158, 382 


31,  478 
31.063 
30.864 
18.017 
16.983 
16.733 
16.638 
16.133 
16.388 


Total  payees  In  county  (0) .      163. 186 


MARSHALL  COUNTY 

Frank   Bodine 17,827 

MARSHALL   COUNTY 

Robert  L.  Haynes. 16.019 

Robert    Mason 15,212 


Total  payees  in  county  (3) . 


49,  058 


MONROE   COUNTY 

Maston  &  Bibb  Mims.. 33.213 

Owen  Dawson ■» 19,630 

Carson  House  Jr 18,001 

Fate    Brooks. 16,046 

Charles   L.   Sawyer 16,164 


Total  payees  in  county  (5).  93.844 

MONTGOMERY    COUNTY 

O.  A.  Dozler 31,366 

T.  W.  Oliver 20.931 

W.    C.    Gray 17,359 

E.  O.  Hall  ft  Son 15.938 


34.876 
34.661 
34.883 
33,840 
33,143 
33.301 
33.187 
33,900 
22,600 
23.106 
33,167 
31,916 
31,  381 
31,114 
31,079 
31.047 
30,885 
30,874 
20.834 
20,616 
20,531 
20. 167 
20,  135 


Total  payees  In  county  (4). 


75.  693 


MORGAN    COUNTY 

Royce   Sims 33.413 

Aiber  H.  Wallace 18, 871 

Floyd   M.    Brown 18.710 

Elton    Hardin 18.707 

Curtis    Stroup 18,636 

John  B.  Sewell 18,167 

Milford  Fields.- 17,508 

Howard    Millsap 16,534 

Billy  J.  Crowe... 16.897 

^Richard  B.  Collier , 16.300 

Herbert  L.  Clark 15,640 

Total  payees  in  county 

(11)    108.781 

PERRY  COXTNTT 

L.  B.  Sprott 18.443 

J.  F.  Suttle  Co..  Inc 18, 8«4 


Ajml  13,  1970 

Mack   Tldwell 

Total  payees  In  county  (3) 
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PICKENS  COUNTY 


Kirksey  Co 

Thomas  Parker 

Jamie  M.  SummervUle. 

Roy  Goodwin 

W.  B.  Peebles,  Jr 

E.  C.  Owens,  Jr 

J.    H.    Powell 

H.  O.  Hanklns 

Marshall  Dowdle 


16,433  WILCOX  COUMTT 

'    H.  H.  Wilkinson  ft  Son ♦  22, 770 

53.318  WINBTON  COXTMTT 

'     Earl  Hughes 18.643 

Total  payees  In  State  (370) .  6, 007, 047 

1969  ASCS  program  payments  of  $15,000 
through  $24,999  excluding  price  support 
loans  and  viool  and  sugar  payments — 
Arizona 


Total  payees  in  county  (0) . 

PIKE  COUNTY 


Oeorge  T.  Green 

RXTSSKLL  COUNTT 

J.  Wayne   Mott — 

James  M.  Miles 

Oeorge  M.  Adams 

Godwin  O.  Long 

Claude    C.    Parkm^i 

James  B.  Pharrts 


T- 


22. 207 
22. 187 
21,344 
20, 050 
20,  787 
18. 122 
16.114 

15,  678 

16,  373 

172,861 


15. 368 

22. 467 
22,403 
10.  052 
16.830 
16,385 
16, 108 


Kenneth  R.  Burnett. 

Richard  Rogers 

Ohatb«m  Farms.  Inc. 

H.  J,  Black 

Peteraosx  Farms,  Inc. 

Ernest  E.  Bawes 

O.  K.  Sass^ 

John  Evans,  Jr 

Ray  J.  Hansen 

Bruce  BtooHca. 


Total  payees  In  county  (8)  -      114, 284 


SHn.BY  COUHTY 

John  D.  Kldd 

Billy  Joe  Perry 

Harold    McCranle 

E.  D.  Wyatt 

Earl  V.  Baker 


Xi 


SUMTER  COUNTY 

W.  A.  Oanguet  Estate *.■ 

Jim  Allen  Dial i— 

Wllmer  J.  Grimes 

Total  payees  in  coimty  (3). 

TALLADEGA   COUNTY 

Braxton    Baker 

8.  F.  Tanner .-• 

Olenn  M.  Hawkins 

T.  J.  Watson  ft  Sons 


TUSCALOOSA   COUNTT 

Henry   Rice 

Fletcher   Barnes 

SplUer   Farms 

Floyd  Hughes,  Jr . — .f. 

Mitt  Keith. 

W.  E.  Braughton..C 1- 

Ala.  Dept.  of  Mental  Health 

J.  E.  Walker,  Jr » 

Herbert    Moore j- 

Orady   Breland U 

J.  H.  Carr.. L 


10, 305 
18.802 
17.800 
16. 228 
15,  610 


Total  payees  in  county  (5)  -        87. 654 


19. 633 
18,046 
16,847 


64.626 


24.513 
20,485 
10. 693 
16.808 


Total  payees  In  county  (4)  -  81, 400 

TALLAPOOSA  COUNTY 

William  E.  Crockett 21,802 

Dan  Herren,  Jr 20,880 

O.  W.  Bradshaw —  10,637 

Raymond   Meadows ...  16,617 

Total  payees  In  county  (4) .  77. 886 


23.005 
21,703 
30,860 
10,353 
18.030 
17,843 
16,  301 
16.934 
15.677 
15,434 
16,138 


Total  payees  In  county  ( 11) .      199, 346 

WALKER  COUMTT 

Hoyt  BagweU— -. 19.901 

WASHIMOTON  COUMTT 

Nelson  Bedsole  Moeeley 18.008 

CXVI 713— Part  0 


OOCBISX  UOUMTI 


Barney  Farms 

J.  B.  Stevenson.. 

Henry  Wade . 

Joe  L.  Smith 

Leroy   Pierce 

So  Az  Ranch  Inc 

Ray  Yamasakl ... 

David  Fowler 

Jack  Graham 

Clifton  Ames 

Dewey  Bryce 

Wayne  Tate 

Joe  H,  Hedges 

Don  Forbis 

Truman  S.  Place 

Joseph  C.  Cooke 

Noel  Ctirry 

Charles  Cox 

R.  W.  Orlm ... 

W.  F.  Ragland 

B.  E.  Belew 

Marvin  Lamar  Barnes. 


Total     payees     In     county 
(33)    -^ 

OEAHAM   COUNTT 

Ewart  T.  Lee 

Eldon  Palmer 

Omer  J.  Smith 

Allred  Brothers 

Dale  Olsen 

Ray  Alder  and  Sons 

F.  X.  Farm  ft  Ranch 

Zenos  Howard 

Verle  Palmer 

Elbert  and  Rodney  Alder 

Howard  and  Carter ^ 

W.  B.  Mattlce  and  Sons 

Paul  Alder 

Ferguson  Farms,  Inc 

Verdell  Howard 


Total     payees     In     county 
(16)   -_ 

MARICOPA  COUMTT 


F.  Roy  Dobeon.  Sr..  E^sUte.. . 

WllIU  C.  Chatham 

Carl  Mvunme 

United  Fruit  Prod.,  Inc 

Collier  Schulke 

Bellu^  Farms,  Inc 

Russell  Badley 

Fisher  Miller  Hay  ft  Dev.  Co. 

Wayne  A.  Enloe 

Tyler  &  Nloholsoo 

Chris  Peterson ^ 

Roach  ft  Baker 

R.  I.  Dean 

J.  B.  Hill.. 

Milford  Hutchison ,. 

Hayden  E.  Ladra .— 

Norman  Knox 

Howard  Lydlc 

Citrus  Hts.  Farms 

E.  O.  Rhodes . 

Arthur  E.  Price 

Otto  B.  Neely 

Robt.  E.  Robertson 

Jack  Palmer 

Vldal  Oomes 


24, 118 
23,720 
22,966 
22,768 
22,470 
22,392 
32,263 
21,957 
21,  426 
21,1|3 
20,  265 
19.460 
19,185 
18.  296 
18,283 
17,  629 
17, 621 
17, 070 
15,841 
15.784 
16,308 
16,106 


435,000 


23,086 
22,  221 
21,888 
20.057 
10. 814 
18,054 
18.208 
18.  241 
16,804 
16.532 
16.336 
15.481 
15. 275 
15. 071 
16,032 


273,080 


24,  018 
24.844 
24.563 
24.558 
24,431 
24.441 
24, 150 
24,022 
23, 870 
23.541 
23.535 
23.404 
23.308 
23. 023 
22,006 
22.074 
22.020 
22.837 
22.816 
22.811 
22.531 
22.505 
22. 217 
22. 073 
21,  018 


11309 

31,662 
21,334 
31,303 
31,200 
31.373 
21,146 
21,070 
20,006 
20,727 

20. 731 

Ted  Haseo 20,  ^84 

20,633 
20,602 
20,685 
20,313 
20,000 
20,014 
20,004 
10, 078 
10,703 
10, 621 
10.416 
10,801 
10,044 
18, 076 
18, 032 
18,881 
18. 874 
18,860 
18.744 
18.641 
18,686 
18,472 
18,383 
18,258 
18,256 
18,143 
18,080 


Talmage  A.  Barney 

Fidel  Leon ^ 

Circle-One  Livestock 

E.  W.  Hudson.  Jr 

Tom  WaddeU 

R.  D.  Beebe  ft  Sons 

Ronald  Hansen 

Geo.  D.  Elllngson . 

James  P.  TolmaCboS 

WaddeU  Farms 

Tanlta  Farms  Inc 

F.  A.  WUden — 

Ray  KlUlan 

Spencer  L.  Wilson 

Donald  li.  Blsslnger 

Verl  Peterson 

H.  W.  Porterfleld 

Joseph  F.  Bulfer 

L.  M.  Pace 

E.  B.  ft  R.  T.  Justice 

Alex  ft  John  Conovaloff 

R.  W.  Cheatham 

John  W.  Hadley 

R.  L.  McLeod 

John  James  Anderson 

W.  T.  Jamagln,  Sr 

Leo  C.  Smith  Farms. 


Ralph  A.  Openshaw 17,002 


17,845 

17,773 

17,477 

17,308 

17,201 

17,251 

17, 151^ 

17,007^ 

16,881 


L.  M.  Conner. 

John'Sl^de 

Allred  Brothers 

Sanders  Farms 

Eldon  W.  Cooley 

Jackson  Bogle 

John  D.  Vance 

John  C.  Badley — 
John  Butler  ft  Son 

Wayne  Freeman 16.868 

Robert  W.  Edwards : 16. 820 

Robert    Tyson 16.682 

Charles  &  John  Bums ^ —  16, 658 

John  Painter 16.476 

The  Taylor  Co 1*.  468 

H.  A.  Fancher 16,861 

Jerald  Carpenter- 16,313 

Don  A.  Fancher ^^'^ 

William  MUes,  Jr ^?'?^ 

William  ft  O'ConneU 16. 014 

Melyln  J.  Curtis 16. 083 

GaU  A.  Schulz 15,077 

L.  E.  Patterson 16.  »46 

Joe  Golden "'S^J 

Roddy  Rlggs 16,713 

James  E.  Beauchamp lo,  &7i 

Laveen  Farming  Co 16,385 

Fletcher-Anderson 16. 166 

J.  C.  WUson 15.007 

Total    payees     In     county 

(93)    „. 1.833.318 


ICOHAVZ  COT7MTT 

John  VandersUce 

PIMA  COUMTT 


James  Kuen  Wong 

Double  ZS  Farms,  Inc 

Pat  Tucker,  Jr 

Apex  Farms,  Inc.,  Synd.^.. 

Claude  Hughes..- , 

Edward  Anway 

El  Rancho  Manana 

SllverbeU    Farms 

H.  W.  Brtttaln 

Calyco  Farms,  Inc 

lola  Cady 


15,340 

33.830 
33.736 
33.487 
33.049 
21,260 
21.128 
10.662 
19.458 
19. 016 
18,960 
18,226 


11310 
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through  $24,999  excluding  price  support 
loans  and  wool  and  sugar  payments — 
Arizona — Continued 


WlUard  Blohm- 

Jim  Naquln 

Thom    Blohm 

Dale  Shumway. 
Mike    Martinez. 


31,160 
31, 053 
30,006 
30.013 
30.776 


WUUam  O.  Rayder. 

John  Arnn 

Olan  Mencer 

T.  V.  Tucker 


16, 

381 

15 

228 

15 

165 

15 

076 

A'fyril  13,  i970 


CROSS  COUMTT 


l^ArAtklson 

TWlst  Parkin  Co.. 
John  A.  Brenner. 
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23.025 
23.  675 
20,657 


Morris  Allred 31,436 

LesUe  Joe  Rogers 31, 154 

Sims  Brothers 30,668 

Gray  Farms,  Inc — 20,664 


Roy  Baugh 

Johnson  Brotbns. 
Mamey  P.  Price — 
B.  F.  McOraw 


11311 

30.471 
30.846 
30.807 
30.381 

10.771 


/ 
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1999  ASCS  program  payments  of  $15,000 
through  $24,999  excluding  price  support 
loons  and  wool  and  sugar  payments — 
Arizona — Continued 

PIMA  oouifTT— continued 


Albert  S.  Oshrtn 

James  B.  White,  Jr 

C.  E.  Harboxir . — 

W.  C.  Gladden 

Artco  Dlstrlbut(»«,  Inc. 
Bay  K,  Wentz 


'■A 


17, 967 
17,042 
6.152 
15,674 
15. 324 
16,138 


Total     payees     In     county 

(17)   327,118 


PINAL  COTTNTT 

E.  li.  Farms,  Inc 

Prank   Hale 

Bmmett  Jobe,  Jr ... 

J.  R.  &  Velma  Urton 

Edward  C.   Pratt 

Virgil  Cbandler 

Carl  Tomklnson 

Prank  W.  Shedd,  Jr 

BUI  Warren 

Richard  La  PagUa 

Eileen  M.  Nutt 

J.  B.  Johnston . .. 

Edward  Nevltt 

Robert  L.  Meeks 

lillton  P.  Smith,  Jr 

Lynn  Morrill 

Walter    Oantzel 

J.  M   Self.  Jr 

James  F.  Brady 

Paul  J.  Prechel 

J.  E.  Lawson , 

Tom  Wlllmotb 

Sheba  I.  Macey i -. 

Richard  M.  Daley 

James  Condon,  Jr .... 

Chulchu    Farms 

Arthur  J.  Paul 

David  Pretzer 

Cllflord  Hess 

Woodman   Mo6re 

Edward  J.  ParreU 

Paul  E    Sexton 

H.  H.  H&nna j, 

Stagellne  Rnchs 

James  K.  Pew  Farms 

Austin  Weddle 

Alvln  T.  Ethlngton 

Don  D.  Trekell . 

H.  L.  Torn  Earley,  Jr 

Paul  Deconlnck 

J  W.  Bl<Ae 

Sherman  T.  Pottebaum 

C&V  Sheep  &  Cattle  Co..  Inc 

S.  it  A.  Farms 

Robert    Barnes 

R.  S.  Dixon.  Sr 

Philip  C.  Hanson 

Earl  E.  Cbandler j 

Beco  Agrl.  Ent.  Inc 

H.  S.  McKinney 

Thomas   N.   Caywood 

Wanda  B.  Crowley 

Irvln    Pate . 

John   Keeling 

Paul  Keeling 

W.    C.    Pate 

Chester  Ethlngton 


"1 


24.965 
24.911 
24.899 
24,696 
24,620 
24, 617 
24.612 
24,287 
24,172 
23,992 
23,448 
23.441 
23,352 
22,600 
23,522 
22, 470 
22,455 
22,146 
22,121 
21,863 
21,765 
21,636 
21.163 
21,121 
21,009 
20,917 
20,561 
20,049 
20,004 
19,789 
19.  710 
19.566 
19,318 
19,136 
18.996 
18.446 
18.253 
18. 171 
18.038 
18,015 
18.004 
17,964 
17,834 
17,628 
17.599 
17,640 
17,447 
17.236 
16.619 
15.771 
16.738 
16.  710 
16,  707 
16,579 
16.670 
16,436 
15,078 


Total  payees  tn  coiyity  (67) .  1, 160, 467 


SAItTA   CBX7Z   COUWTf 

Constantino    Megarlz 

rUMA    COTTNTT 


L.  A.  Johnson 

Dlllard    Engler 

8.  E.  Musgrore 

John  and  Jud  Ott 

D.   S.   Brosle 

Clyde   Oainea 


16.344 

34,996 
34.413 
38,373 
33,390 
33,068 
21.760 


Jr. 


WlUard  Blohm. 

Jim  Naquln 

Thorn    Blohm 

Dale  Shumway. 
Mike   Martinez, 

Allen  Marlatt 

J.  L.  Breech 

D.    8.    Phillips -. 

Jon    Nlckerson 

J.  L.  Heard 

Robert    K.    Ades 

Valley  Feed  and  Seed  Co. 

Ben    Matthews 

Gordon  Peterson 

Lee   Consaul    Co 

S.  and  W.  Ranches 

C.  M.   Harvey.... 

Vem  Hanklns 

Norman    Hancock 

BUI    Aloalda 

Floyd    Spar 

J.  R.  Hancock 

R.  T.  Ranch 


31,160 
31,063 
30,996 
30.013 
20.776 
20,328 
20,240 
30,210 
20,021 
19,913 
19.  741 
10.096 
18.668 
17,480 
17.414 
17.173 
16.667 
16.661 
16,270 
16.146 
16.261 
16, 219 
16, 187 


Total  payees  in  county  (29) .      667, 347 


Total  payees  In  State  (336) .  4, 616, 919 

1969    ASCS    program    payments    of    $15,000 

through   $24,999   excluding   price   support 

loans  and  wool  and  sugar  payments — Ar- 

kar^sas 

ASHLXT  COUNTT 


John  Currle  &  Wm.  Deyampert.. 

Austin  Bordeaux 

Leroy  Haynes .. 

W.  W.  &  L.  M.  Brooks _. 

W.  T.  Files— _ 

William  P.  Holland 

W.  C.  Streeter 

James    Baugh 

M.  M.  O'Neal  Farm 

John  W.  Splvey .1 

Frances  D.  Wilson 

J.  L.  Knight. 

Norsworthy  &  Moyers 

R.  D.  Selby.- 

Ray  Maglothln 

Leslie  M.  TuUoe 

Madison   GUllam 

Harold  Stephenson 

Henry  Hammond ... 

Houston  Bvirgess .___ 

Dewel  H.  Cox 

Curtis   Davis 

Barney  AUlson 

BUly  Grimes 

Earl  Kitchens 

Charles  O.  Mustaln. 


CHICOT  COUNTT 


A.  G.  Rocconl 

W.  B.  Bynum  Cooperage  Co.,  Inc. 

W.  J.  Allums 

J.  H.  Hall  Farms,  Inc 

Jerry  Ford . 

Woodson  B.  EUys 

Alvln  A.  McHan 

A.  C.  Mazzantl 

Oscar  L.  Crowe 

Dawson  Brothers,  Rt.  3,  Box  36 

Sam  Epstein  Est 

Harper    Bros . . 

Garland  Thompson 

Gllllson  Brothers 

Harvey  T.  Hunter 

Charles  D.  Crawford 

Verser  Bros.  Farms 

BUly  Hunter  

Dwaln  Clark 

Johnle  Brown 

Mack  H.  BaU 

W.  C.  Mencer 

Clyde  Talklngton 

Maurice  R.  Glbbe 


24.541 
24, 328 
23.665 
23.490 
22.419 
20,403 
19. 786 
19.428 
18.887 
18.751 
18, 707 
18,  367 
17,856 
17,850 
17,  693 
16.760 
16.583 
16,  374 
16,259 
16.  ISO 
15,843 
15,511 
15,405 
15,309 
15.  284 
15,011 


Total  payees  In  county  (26) .      480. 558 


34.637 
24,  205 
23, 105 
23,013 
22.828 
21,609 
21,259 
21,  143 
21,143 
20,956 
20, 352 
19,380 
19.  334 
18.  770 
17,588 
17,  579 
17,545 
16.518 
16.382 
16.221 
16,  161 
15,961 
16,961 
16.448 


WUUam  O.  Rayder. 

John  Arnn  

Olan  Mencer 

T.  V.  Tucker 


16,381 
15.238 
15.  165 
15, 076 


Total  payees  In  county  ( 38 ) .      527, 837 


CLAXK  COUNTT 

Sewel  Danlell 

CONWAT  COUNTT 

Jarrell  Brown 

PettlnglU  Bros 

Embry  Bros 


19, 514 

19, 075 
17.240 
16.664 


Total  payees  In  county  (3) .        61, 879 


CaAICHEAO  COUNTT 


Dudley  Brothers 

Geo.  C.  Robertson,  Jr. 

H.  V.  Holden 

Glpson    Bros.    

T.  W.  Norwood 

Gibson  &  Stewart 

Ray  Dooley   

lAiry  Burns 

C.  and  C.  Farms,  Inc. 

Herbert  Wood 

W.  W.  Holmes  Gin  Co. 

William  Starnes 

VlrgU  Booth 

James  Isaac 

John  E.  Johnson 

M.  O.  Spurlock 

Llmuel  Grimes 


CBrrncNDBN  county 

Sammy   Hatley ... 

H.  E.  Cupples.._i 

Olga  S.  McNeely 

Nat  A.  Johnson  Jr 

Joe  Currle 

Earl  White 

Wallace  A.  East 

James  R.  Stockley 

Leo  Linn  Sc  Son 

Henry  Craft » 

L.  D    Marcelllnl S 

R.  G.  Oneal  Jr 

Bruce-Sclfres    Co 

Julia  B.  Goodwin .>- 

T.  Lester  Holmes '.. 

William  M.  Forman 

Robert  A.  Caldwell 

H.  E  Weaver  &  Son 

Cottondale  Farm,  Inc 

Hurley   Nash 

Johnny  Shelton 

Warren   Christopher 

Medel   Marconi 

Bollinger  Enterprises 

SUvlo  Marottl. 

J.  A.  Dickson . 

Steve  B.  Bernard 

Emmett  David  Bardwell 

George  A.  Zanone  Jr 

L.  C.  McCuUton  &  Son . 

Ralph  D.  Cato 

Sherman  Bretherick . ..... 

Prlmo   Balonl 

W.  L.  Cook  Jr.  and  W.  L.  Cook  m. 

John  J.  Hardin.  Jr 

Charles  L.  Williams 

Louis  B.  Fratesl 

W.  H.  Greene... 

Bob  Seaton 

Woodrow   Holt 

Jude  E.  Pollard 

T.  E.  Garey .. 

Vernon   Felker 

Howard  Atkins 


Total    payees    In    county 
(♦4)   


24.669 
23.  105 
22,788 
21,  189 
20,448 
20,  019 
20,  013 
20,001 
19,070 
19.737 
19.687 
18.691 
18,  197 
18,  058 
17, 627 
16.369 
15,  226 


Total  payees  In  county  ( 17) .   335,  794 


24. 886 
23. 633 
23.315 
23.240 
22.964 
22.862 
22.705 
22.504 
21.963 
21.663 
21.  453 
30.325 
30,211 
19,855 
19.  848 
19. 349 
19.230 
19.  223 
19.144 
19.  067 
18.  922 
18.  729 
18.414 
18. 388 
18.101 
18. 038 
17.  984 
17. 967 
17. 870 
17,831 
17.580 
17,  478 
17.439 
17.240 
17.233 
16,628 
16,  281 
15.606 
16,  585 
15,503 
16,431 
15,403 
16. 227 
16. 197 


837. 415 


3- 
X 


April  13,  i970 

CROSS  COUNTT 

^ArAtklson. — 

T^Wst  Parkin  Co — 

John  A.  Brenner . — 

WaUace  Martin  Inc . — 

Oene    Thompson 4.— 

BUI  Rucker .* — 

Jimmy  Wllklns . — 

Irvln  Sisk,  Jr . — . 

Abner  Clements ..1. 

Jess  and  George  Bradford — . — 
Forrest  Mitchell  and  Sons... — 
Jesse    McDermott . — 


Total    payees    in    oo\inty 
(12)  


DIBRA  COUNTT 


Desha  Farms,  Inc 

Leroy  Johnson .- 

Charles  Raymond   Day — 
T.  J.  New  &  Hoiiston  Lick. 

M.  L.  Walt 

Clifton  L.  Maador 

Cbas.  Dante  &  Son 

S.  A.  Banks  Farms 

DUbeck  &  DUbeck 

Cloyce  B.  Stevens 

Mamy  Thompson 

Grover    Jones 

Cecil  Tucker 

H.  O.  Leek.  Jr 

Sims    Bros 

WUUam  Lamar  Day 

Henley  Farms 

Preston  Greer 


Total    payees    In    county 
(18)    

DBTW  COUNTT 

TlUar  Livestock  Co . — 

E.  R.  Lambert,  Jr i 

Charles  S.  HoUoway I.:.. 

Donald  M.  Bulloch *.... 

Joe   Clngolanl ^ — 

William  W.  Gooch 

H.  P.  Peacock  &  John  Staudln- 

ger   y, 

Jimmy  L.  Buford »— . 

C.  R.  RusseU  tt  Son 


Total    payees    In    county 
(9)    


GBEENI  OOUNT^ 

James  Alexander. 

JACKSON 


COUNTT 


Llndsey  Nicholson ;... 

O.  R.  Roden.  Inc i... 

Mack  Bros..  Inc I.. 

J.  E.  McDanlel ... 

VUlage  Creek  Planting  Co — ... 

Jim  Bailey .-- . 

Bly  Story ».- 

H.  O.  Grahm  Farms,  Ine .... 

Tony  Walton ~— 

E.  F.  McDonald ... 

Rock  Island  Planting  Co 

Cornelius  Waters .... 

M.  A.  Shoffner 1-.. 


JXITKasON  COUNTT 


Noble  Lk.  Pltg.  Co..  Inc.. 

Paver  Brothers 

Jesse  Page  Walt 

Parker  Springer  Pltg  Co.. 

Lester  Carter 

Rob  Roy  Plantation  Inc. 

Sam  Luckle 

Delton  Edward  Stratton. 

Lynch  Brothers 

Bobby  Jones 

L.  W.  Francis 
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23.035 
22,  676 
30,657 
30,444 
19,  617 
19,395 
17.797 
17, 136 
16,  998 
16,  992 
15.316 
15,004 


234.855 


33.436 
23, 878 
31,700 
21,111 
20,845 
20, 116 
19.  719 
19.285 
18.  711 
17.842 
17.  713 
17.650 
17,445 
17. 245 
16.941 
16. 384 
15.766 
15. 121 


339. 897 


23. 19T- 
21,648 
19.776 
18.919 
18.872 
18.442 

17.764 
16.230 
16.349 


170. 096 


15,357 

34.959 
34.435 
31.601 
30.743 
^0,291 
10. 694 
18,560 
17,613 
17,431 
17, 120 
16. 252 
16, 217 
16. 155 


Total  payees  In  county  (IS)        250, 960 


24, 351 
24, 017 
23,589 
23,339 
23,011 
22. 916 
22.850 
22, 657 
21,946 
31,861 
21.641 


Morris  AUred 21.436 

LesUe  Joe  Rogers 21, 154 

Sims  Brothers 30.668 

Gray  Farms,  Inc — 30,664 

Stone  Planting  Co.,  In6 20,  333 

Hawkins  Brothers 19, 997 

Earl  H.  Jr.  and  Nonie  Clemmons.  19, 773 

Dan  Prateel  Sc  Son . 19, 570 

John  A.  CantreU 19,216 

J.  L.  Burgess  in 18,956 

Lyons  Farms  Inc 18,904 

Thomas  D.  Dial 18,900 

Paul  BlackweU 18,736 

Flat  Bayou  Farms,  Inc 18, 718 

J.  S.  Henderson 18,566 

Elmos  Johnson 18, 124 

Marshall  Benjamin  Garrett 17, 851 

Jake  Ralney  St  Son 17.429 

Kenny  MltcheU  Bonds 17. 174 

John  M.  Barrett 17.053 

C.  J.  Best  and  Son 17,039 

WUUam  Shelby  Jeter 16,994 

Marvin  Edgerton  Burgess 16,716 

Clarence   Lloyd  Reynolds 16,602 

Lakewood  Plantation,  Inc 16.554 

E.  E.   Swindle— 16,551 

Adams  Enterprise.  Inc 16,355 

Coy   Ernest   Scott '. ^  16,286 

Annette  Brown 16.036 

Joe  Newton,  Jr 16,027 

T.    A.    Oswald -  15,970 

Swan  Lake  Plantation,  Inc 15,850 

Walter  WUl  Bryant 15.617 

R.  S.  Barnett.  Jr 15,474 

The  C.  H.  Trlplett  Co ._  16,394 

Orover  H.  Olbbs 15,056 

Total    payees    In    county 

(47)    — 893,709 

LAFATETTE  COUNTY 

Moore  Properties,  Inc 34.052 

Horace  M.  Burks 23,978 

Henry  T.  WllUams 19, 221 

Sammle  Crabtree 17,646 

John  M.  Beatty 16.957 

Charles  Hamm 16,407 

John  L.  PoweU 16.316 

Total    payees    In    county 

(7)    134,577 

LAWBXNCE  COUNTT 

James  F.  Glpson 18.826 

LXE  COUNTT 

W.    E.    StUes 34,610 

George  L.  Ballard 24,179 

Lawson  Hughes 23, 792 

J.  E.  Ivy 33,304 

Earl  StUes.  Jr 33, 174 

Ed    Whitehead..: 30,843 

Stanfleld  &  Barber 30, 039 

Eldon  Reed 19,606 

H.  Freeland 19,413 

Z.  T.  Hurt 18,606 

Dr.  V.  Pardo 18,393 

Marvin  Wilson 17,933 

Jones  Farms,  Inc 17, 886 

Whitehead  Farms,  Inc 17, 614 

Flowers  Brothers •       17,360 

Thomas  GUt 17,366 

Ocle  Broadway 16,760 

E.  V.  Croesno 16.635 

Wyona  C.  May 16.333 

A.  B.  Thompson,  Jr 15, 975 

Curtis  &  BrUey 16, 153 

Total    payees    In    county 

(31) 404,377 

LINCOIJr    COUNTT 

R.  D.  Robertson 84,670 

Lee  Owen 33,838 

W.  H.  Venable 32, 454 

Richard   Jones 33,060 

Branson  Brothers 21,005 

Knight  Brothers 30,638 


Roy  Baugh 80,471 

Johnson  Brothns 30,846 

Mamey  P.  Price 30,807 

B.  P.  McQraw 80,881 

Knox  W.  Bltely 19,771 

Ernest  Eagle * 19,800 

Harry  D.  Fratesl 19,300 

OarroU  M.  Oamer 18,316 

VlrgU  Jones 17,464 

Herbert  West 16,014 

Edgar  Farmer 16, 843 

Robert  Venable 16,866 

Robert  Edward  Dreher 16,006 

Morris  H.  Dreher 16,884 

James  D.  Halnley 16,306 

Robert  Edward  Dreher,  Jr 16, 086 

«       ^^^— — ^.^.^ 

Total    payees    In    county 

(83)    423,103 

■ 

UTTLK  RIVZR  COUNTT 

McOraw   Brothers 33,763 

S  D  Matteson , 18,978 

Total    payees    In    county 

(8)    41,736 

LONOKS  COUNTT 

Arnold   Oneal 24.660 

Floyd  H.  Turner 83. 068 

J.  J.  J.  Cook 83. 863 

Luld  Jones . 81. 139 

Rex  Warren  Capps 30,405 

Robert  Edward  Johnson 30,  408 

Jack  H.  Case 19,  589 

H.  B.  Hayley.. 18,989 

Morris  P.  HaUum... 18.783 

WlUlam  T.  Robinson 18,713 

Joy  Leon  HIU 18,699 

Elmer  E.  WlUlam 18, 641 

Doyne  R.  Townsend ,  18,660 

Eugene   L.   Neal 18,166 

Harvey  L.  Patterson 17,604 

Thomas  Murchlson,  Jr .:  17, 363 

Loranzy  George  Crouthers 17,088 

Richard   Bransford 16,494 

Herbert  Glen  Sloan 16,461 

PatU  Junior  Ca^ps 16. 138 

Sam  Stewart 16,868 

Charles  Robert  Jeans 16.848 

Cobb  Brothers  &  Co 15. 888 

DarreU  Y.  Henderson 16.643 

Joe  Bryant 16, 829 

James  M.  WaUace.  Jr..... 16. 188 

Total    payees    In    county 

(36)    476,729 

ICnXKR  COUMTT 

W.  Bar  Ranch.  Inc 80, 486 

Queen  Plantation.  Inc 19.638 

Total    payees    in    county 

(8)    : 40,074 

^  .  ^=— • 

mSS  COUMTT 

Florenden  Plantation 84,888 

Charles  E.  Crlgger  ni 34,637 

E.A.Stacy 34,600 

George  Stanford 34,554 

Charles  D.  &  Donald  L.  Baker..  34,498 

Gaines  Bros 84,814 

Ralph  Bros 33, 783 

J.   D.   Smith 88,668 

Wrenacres  Inc 83,668 

L.  C.  Shelton  Farm,  Ino 88, 464 

Jimmy  Baugher 83,371 

Arthur  Tuslng 23, 257 

J.  L.  Gurley 23. 108 

M.  E.  Little . 23, 108 

Raydo  Veach 23, 061 

Jlmmle  Davis,. ^  23,836 

Blythe  Clark 1  22.723 

J.  H.  Smart 33.887 

Charles  R.  Haynes 81. 993 

Edrlngton  Bros 31.870 

Weather  Bros . 21,778 
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1949  ASCS  program  payments  of  $15,000 
through  $24,999  excluding  price  support 
loans    and    wool    and    sugar    payments — 


MONKOK  COUNTT 

Jay  Calloway  and  Son -. 

Rudolph  Calloway. 


Thf»mas  lAwrence  Coleman. 


H.  C.  Bradford.  Jr. 

33  459      WUUam  O.  HIU 

23' 744     Curtis  E.  Kent 

22' 738     Ji^oiea  H.   Moon — 


21.661 
31. 131 
81.139 
31. 113 

01    nnn 


AprU  13,  1970 

John     Danehower 

Bam    Danehower 

Boott     Blagg 

Clyde     Sulcer 

T«on     VauKhn 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


19.087  FrancU  A.  OrfT 

19, 034  Hans  P.  Gunlund 

18,  790  H.  Carter  &  Son 

18,  776  L.  H.  &  G.  W.  Hanneman. 

18,687  James  W.  Wilson 


24,643 
24,425 
24, 193 
23.794 
23,501 

no    oci 


CLSMN   COXTMTT 

Kaiser.  Kaiser  GaUo 

J.  s.  Gamett  Co 


Total  payees  In  cotinty  (3) .. 


11313 


18,087 
16.010 


35 


.ootf* 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  — 


1H9  ASCS  proffram  payments  of  $15,000 
through  $24,999  excluding  price  support 
loans  and  wool  and  sugar  payrrxents — 
Arkansas — ConUnuwl 

MISS  cooNTT — continued 

C.  H.  Oalnes r- 

Alex  Oobl«  Jr > 

Dunkln   Farms 

Wilbur   Wlldy 

Eric  Waddell 

C.  C.  CouncUle 

J.  Lynn  Tranum 

Oerald  Costner 

J.  B.  WblsUe 

Lester  B.  GUI  Trust 

R.  B.  Holtbouse 

Virgil  Stewart 

B.  E.  Cox 

Langston  EnterprUes.  Ine 

Larry  Joe  Bell 

Lyman  Henson 

Rose  A  Hltt- 

Brothers  A  Cole : — 

George  W.  Dlllahunty 

Klbel   Holt 

Tom  Marshall :. — . 

Russell  Simpson 

Leon    Brothers 

William  H.  Wyatt 

Ted  Pamell — 

J.  H.  Whltaker — 

Uurray  Richardson.  Jr .- 

John  E.  Gaun 

John    Ellis ^ 

Lee  Wilson  EsUte 

WUllam  Knight 

Cromer  $t  Segraves 

Ous   Morris 

M.  O.  Smith 

Paul    Long 

Hollman  Bros 

K.  D.  Main 

Newsom  &  Crowell 

Tyer  Farms.   Inc .- 

Jim  F.  Tompkins 

Ted  and  Eddie  Thomas 

OUTer  Coppedge,  Jr 

Billy  Oann.- „ 

Arnold   McDanlel .. 

W.  R.  Mlddleton 

Ed    Hardin ._ 

Florence  Lowden  Bstate 

Thomas  H.  Callls 

Hershel  G.  Johnson 

W.    E.    Bradford. 

Buford   Jarrett 

Chris  F.  Tompkins,  Jr 

Woodrow  Cook 

Blan   S.    Heath 

Harry    McGlnnls 

Herbert  H.  Ellis ... 

John  H.  Tlmmons ._ 

Gurley    Bros — .. 

Oerald  H    Cassldy 

Ray  Harrison 

Albert  Williams 

Alex  Ooble 

A.  C.  Dryer . 

Jimmy  Olll 

George  A.  Hale 

Jackie  C.  Chandler ^ 

W.  H.  Heath 

W.  L.  Welbom 

Charles  R.  Lutes... 

Lorene  H.  FuUerton 

C.  C.  Elliott 

Erie  Bollard 

John  H.  Thweatt - 

Lealun  C.  Barker 

J.  L.  Price.  Jr 

J.  C.  Boggeas , 

Gene  Little 

James  C.  Price __. 

Trice  Battle 

Burdette  Gin  Co 

J.  E.  Teaford .„ 


MONaOX  COT7MTT 


21.372 

21.500 

21.395 

21.278 

21.214 

21.052 

21.041 

20.969 

20,809 

20.743 

20.465 

20.445 

20. 332 

20,113 

20.  110 

19. 972 

19.905 

19.898 

19.698 

19.  692 

19.686 

19.  670 

19.647 

19.  576 

19. 574 

19.488 

19. 328 

19.292 

19.243 

19.229 

19,  175 

19. 174 

19.  151 

18.896 

18.  719 

18. 517 

18.466 

18.373 

18. 355 

J8.329 

18.  327 

18.  232 

18.  181 

18,060 

17.885 

17.883 

17.773 

17.640 

17.  591 

17,  636 

17.  472 

17,384 

17.  267 

17,260 

17.156 

17, 137 

17.  078 

17.  064 

17.059 

17,037 

16.790 

16.  677 

16,619 

16.601 

16.541 

16.  496 

16.392 

16.096 

16,034 

16.033 

16.963 

15.940 


15. 
IS. 


Total    payees    In    county 


(102) 


Jay  Calloway  and  Son 

Rudolph  Calloway .-- 

Thomas  Lawrence  Coleman. 

Donald  R.  Dearlng 

Clro  Pardo 

Bruce  Crow 

Tommy  Calloway 

R.  A.  Banks.  Jr 

Otis  Llndley.  Jr 

Decatur  B.  Jackson 

John    Mariln . — • 

Barner   Richardson 

OrvUle    McCastlaln 

Robert  H.  Mayo 

Willie   Hartsell 

Uly  Peter 

A.  B.  Walls ,- 


Luther   Harrod- 


Total  payees  in  county 
(18)   


OUACHITA  UOUMTT 


W.  K.  Henry 

PHiLxjps  coxmrr 

Martin    Paschal 

C.   C.   Simmons... ... . 

B.  K.  AUen.  Jr 

N.  R.  Hosey 

B.  W.   Hlgglnbotham 

Jack  Patton — 

R.  L.  Carnathan 

Clinton  Hlcklngbottom 

Caraway    Bonner 

Dean    Roach 

McCarty    Farms .... 

G.   I.   Short J. 

Ralph    Bunch 

J.  D.  Rohrschelb 

Grauman  &  Bryant 

C.  E.  Barnes 

Uly  Peter - 

F.  O.  Griffin.  Sr 

Henry    Wooten 

Claude  Warren 

E.    H.    Harmon 

J.  E.  Meador 

Odls  Gregory 

Jerry   Caery 

Hornor  Planting  Company 

S.  W.  Cooke 

David   Hill 

Harry   Wright 

H.  W.  Rohrschelb 

John  W.  Hall 

Jack    Crawford 

James  H.  CrUp 

Jerry  P.  Barnes 

Jesse  C.  Peter  Est 

Barnes  A  Darr 

JImmf   Vonkanel .... 

Terry  Wayne  Byrd 

Clay-Atkinson    

Louir-  Johnson 

W.  P.  Foster.  Jr 

Elton   Batchelor 

J.  J.  Victory,  Jr 

Joe    Waters . . 

J.  L.  Phlpps 

J.  M.  Countlss,  Jr 

J.    H.    Qulnn 

S.  B.  Mackey 

B.    D.    Alexander , 


1,969,917 


16.892 
15.589 
15.354 
174 
163 
15,111 
15,103 
15.  101 
15.098 


ToUl    payees    In    county 
148)    

poiNsrrr  courtrr 

Morrlvctt    Brothers — ... 

Paul    Eambart ... 

Edward    Plttman 

Olendell    Galllon 

D.    V.    Cravens t 

Bill  Block  Tyer.  Inc 

C.    D.    Walker 

W.  O.  Craig - 

J.  Melvln  Young 

James  O   Campbell 


HOUSE                        April  13,  1970 

H.  C.  Bradford,  Jr 31.661 

23  459  WUUam  G.  Hill 31. 131 

2j'744  CurtU  E.  Kent 31.139 

oo'tss  Jsmes  H.  Moon 31.113 

aa'  137  Charley  G.  Swindle 31. 000 

2l'684  Howlngton  Bros 31.003 

2l'0O8  MorrU  P.  Lansdale 20,873 

20*770  Mack    Crow - 20,670 

19*  190  R-  H.  Taylor  A  J.  C.  Stuckey 20.  340 

18  3X2  Eschol  O.  Terry 20.208 

ih'oaa  Emrlch  Bros,  a  Sisters 20,023 

18  214  J-  P-  Oooch— 19,931 

18,  X94  Donald    Valentine 19.384 

17' 003  Harry  Juergens 19.336 

17*536  T.  L.  Tatum 18.253 

16*.  806  WaUace  George  Wllloughby 18.111 

15  251  Woodrow  Cummins 18,071 

15!  116  W.  R.  A  Zula  D.  Payne.  EsUt« 18, 030 

15  077  Patteson    Farms 17.867 

'  Herbert  S.  Bingham 17.637 

Oreodora  Thompson 17.664 

343.003  Robert   Walker 17,440 

^=^^=  Ralph  Cochran 16.955 

Tecota  Farms 16.900 

,-  »^,  James  E.  Wray 16.473 

^*'"  Dayton  E.  Brean 16.313 

Brodle    Fletcher 16.131 

24,978  Hobert    Alexander 15.986 

24,795  J.  J.  A  J.,  Inc 16,826 

24,154  Jimmy   Turner 15,686 

23,694  James  F.  Owens 16.199 

23,598  

23,095  Total    payees    In    county 

23,083                       (41)    805,463 

23, 026  ■ 

??•  ???  «>«  COUNTY 

22  124 

21!  862  Carl  E.  Embry 31.141 

21.630  paAOtix  couMTT 

21,206  George  A  Moore  Farms 17,146 

20,929  c  F  Betzner— 15,032 

20. 813  ^  . . 

20. 553  Total    payees    In    county 

20.547                       (2)                           -  33,178 

20,454                                ~"  I 

19*  sS  PULASKI  COUNTT 

19  055  Walderns    Bros 24,646 

18!  965  Hollla  O.  Nlpps... 22.469 

18.721  Bob    Dorsey.- — ^'Ztl 

18,309  A.  T.  Henry 31.739 

18  260  Jimmy     Dean 19,614 

18,059  W.  George  Alexander :.. 17,971 

18!  086  John      Dougan 20,039 

18.014  Jimmy     Dean... ,  19.911 

17.950      Henry     Lanehart 19.514 

17,817      W.    George    Alexander 17,971 

17*235      Gene     AdamA 17,726 

16*974      J.  A    Hughes - 17,656 

16  964      J.  V.  Webb.  Jr.,  Estate 16,672 

16  921      J    A.  McDonald. •  16,276 

16."  768      J-  R-  Wayne  ta -.- r  16.072 

16!  343              Total  payees  in  county  ( 13) .  360,  BlO 

16!  318  ' 

15,729  SANDOLPH  COUNTY 

15,687      Huckabee     Farms 23,090 

15,483      Dally  M.  Hudson 19,130 

15.386  

15.375              Total  payees  in  county  (3)..  41.310 
15. 249                                                                   =^.== 

Jf  •  ?^*  ST.  PSANCIS  COUNTY 

15.215            ^      '^  n.   .._ 

15  099   W.B.Burch- - 24.662 

15*040      Wayne     Campbell 24,119 

"'^      Alton     Weeks— 33.915 

Vance   and   Bentley.. 23,902 

913  340      Prance    Bros - —  23,639 

■  .     '     ^      Carl  H.  Morrts 23.360 

A.  L.  Devereux 22,912 

24  517      WilUe      Jones 22,889 

24!  036      Bob  K.  McKenzle 22,760 

33!  993      Hubert  Charles   ChrUtopher 31,983 

23,712      Bob    NUnocks 31,834 

33.317      B.  E.  Beene..- —  31,346 

22.837      E.  W.  McMlnn  and  B.  L.  Cupp..  21,232 

21.993      S.  C.  Rose.  Jr 20.969 

21.943      David      Gates 19.986 

21,814      Floyd      Martin 19.952 

21.586      E.  Mltchusson  A  R.  BelUncsr 19.858 


Ajnnl  ISy  1970 

John     Danehower 

Bam    Danehower 

Scott     Blagg 

Clyde     Sulcer 

Leon     Vaughn 

William  N.  Lofton U— 

Jack  Vaughn.  Jr .j — 

Sam  Ashworth 

George  B.   Morledge 

Bollinger  and  Sechrest 

O.  J.  Oandy.  Jr 

C.  and  H.  Planting  Co 

Louis  Jones  and  E.  Butler. 

E.  L.  Cupp 

Larry   Hobbs 

J.   M.    HasseU 

Covie  Thetford ,.— 

Paul  H.  Finch 

Riley  Lee  McCorkle 
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19.087 
19.034 
18,  790 
18,  776 
18.687 
18. 523 
17, 702 
17.635 
17.465 
17.040 
16.  765 
16,634 
16,260 
16. 152 
15.850 
15.508 
16,444 
15,310 
15, 262 


Total  payees  In  county  (36)  -        706. 031 


WOODBUTP    COUNTY 


Jennlngs-McAlexander  — 

Burtons.  Inc.. 

W.  P.  Galloway 

Raymond    Prultt 

Joe  D.  McGregor  Ptnrshlp. 

Bob  R.  Holder  A  Son 

Ernest   S.   Coles 

Davis  Fltzbugh  Rec 

J.  D.  Nicholson i 

Wakefield  Farm 

A.  L.  Crittenden  ni 

William  B.  Rushing 

Rube    Robinson 

Stanley  A  Stanley 

Ada  N.  Fuller. 

Moody  Whitehead 

L.  C.  Brogdon 


23.842 
22.161 
21,638 
20,180 
19.213 
19, 103 
18. 930 
17. 070 
16.610 
16.502 
16.487 
16.348 
15.968 
15.688 
16.  671 
15.411 
15.035 


Total  payees  In  county  (17)         306. 657 


YXLL    COUNTY] 

W,  H.  McClure  Trust . 

Joe  H.   Vaughn . 


24,318 
30,217 


Total  payees  In  county  (2) .  44.  636 

Total  payees  In  SUte  (583)   11.134.907 

1969  ASCS  program  payments  of  $15,000 
through  $24,999  excluding  pHce  support 
loans  and  toool  and  sugar  payments — 
California 

tf.t»»w«A  COUNTY 

Coleman  Foley... —        620. 691 

.    BUTTS  COUNT^ 

LesUe  H.  Vincent . L.-  33.346 

Hugh  T.  BeU I 18.343 

Shlmlzu  Bros.,  Inc i. 17. 982 

Bultema   Bros — l —  17,348 

Donald  W.  Hayes 16.866 


Total  payees  in  county  (5) .  92. 684 


COLUSA  COXTNTY 

Richard  McCarthy 

Compton  Hills  Ranch .. 

Myers    Bros 

O'Sulllvan   Ranch 

H.  H.  Fendt 


5 


22.435 

18.493 
18.468 
17.840 
17,233 


Toital  payees  In  covmty  (5) . 

CONTRA  COSTA  COUNTY 

A.  J.  Si  Porto  ft  Son .... 

E.  Oursky 


94.489 


19. 136 
16. 170 


TotaX  payees  In  county  (3) .        86. 306 


nzsNO  couifTr 
Richard  A  August  Metzler,  Jrj. — 

C.  L.  Anderson *. »- — 

Ftank  Freltas - — 

Bayona  Farms 


\ 


34.934 
34.893 
24,804 
34.681 


Francis  A.  Orlf 

Hans  P.  Gunlund 

H.  Carter  A  Son 

L.  H.  A  G.  W.  Hanneman 

James  W.  Wilson.. 

Norman  Fries 

John  Goulart  A  Sons 

D.  E.  Roblson . 

Kenneth  Peelman 

Gary  E.  Waller 

Palrless  Bros 

Albert  Bufkln 

Toshio  Ihara 

Nino  Oroppettl  A  Sons 

Frank  J.  Mendes.  Jr....- -- 

Darrell  Sllvelra 

Ersklne  Ranch 

Geo.  A  Jn.  A  Walt  Orlando 

Wayne  M.  Hardy  Est 

Del  KO  Farms 

M.  K.  Mason 

Joe  Yrlbarren 

Pucheu  Bros 

B.  H.  Smith.  Jr 

Edward  Wagenleltner 

E.  G.  Rank.  Jr 

NlcoUnl  A  Maltla 

Walter  Williams 

John  Nakamura 

Eugene  Anderson 

Majarlan    Bros 

Ernest  Carvalho 

Hyde    Ranch 

August  Pereira,  Jr 

Jack  Cardwell 

J.  O.  A  O.  b.  Cooper 

John  A.  Gentry  Est 

La  Cuesta  Verde  Ranches 

Mllo   Envernlzzl 

Metzler    Ranches 

Speakes  Bros 

Harkness,  Harkness  A  Colgate — 
John    Nobile ,^ 

C.  R.  Wilklns 

A.  F.  Mendes  A  Sons 

Leroy  Hardy 

G.  Delerio  A  G.  Brooks 

John  A  Jim  Dledrlch 

Jura  Farms,  Inc 

Fernando  Machado — . .- — .- 

Bert  O.  NeiU  Ranch 

Walter  E.  Lambrecht 

Frank  Lorenzettl 

Hedman  Ranches 

Manuel  A  Jerry  Pacbeco 

E:imer  Lorenzettl 

Crosno  Farms 

Donald  R.  Rohde, . — 

Harold  D.  Wels 

James  P.  Sims.. — 

Mllo  Jacobsen... 

Francesconl  Bros 

Eugene  Nord . 

Dlno  Lorenzettl 

Roy  Green , 

O.  Jr.  A  D.  Ketscher 

Jack  Howard  Ranch 

Hughes  Bros 

N.  Robert  Nielsen,  Inc 

Fresno  Land  Co — — — .- 

Tange  Bros 

Locke  Bros 

Joe  D.  Coelho 

Harlan  Ranch 

Vle-13el  Company 

Schultz  Ranch  Inc 

Douglas  Pries 

Kromberg  Bros 

Trlquelro  Bros 

Eugene  Reltz . — — .-- 

Doyal  B.  Wood 

S.  R.  Botelho 

K.  B.  A  Andre  Leroy — 

BenM>n.  Davis  A  Benson,  Inc 

Total    payees    In    cotinty 
(88) 


34.643 
24.426 
34.193 
23.794 
23.601 
23.354 
23.329 
23.294 
23,234 
23.086 
23,015 
22. 979 
22,888 
22.  875 
22,  664 
22,671 
22, 477 
22.  414 
22. 314 
22.169 
22,021 
21,942 
21.849 
21,837 
21,730 
21,687 
21,557 
21,439 
21.  326 
21,089 
21,044 
20,658 
20, 610 
20,426 
20.  273 
20,  247 
20, 170 
20,168 
20,  159 
19,903 
19,869 
19,743 
19,490 
19, 116 
18,  981 
18,901 
18,891 
18,700 
18.560 
18. 169 
18.152 
18,062 
17, 978 
17,966 
17.563 
17.484 
17.  365 
17.312 
17.290 
17.014 
16.868 
16.836 
'  16.692 
16.  675 
16.  597 
16.383 
16,355 
16. 350 
16. 199 
16.111 
16. 970 
15.873 
15.873 
15,698 
15, 524 
15,409 
15.  279 
15, 249 
15. 153 
15.  137 
15. 112 
16,040 
16,037 
15,011 


1,739.663 


CUEMN   COTTMTY 

Kaiser,  Kaiser  GaUo -  18,987 

J.  S.  Gamett  Co 18.0^» 

Total  payees  In  county  (3)  35.00tf^ 

IMPERIAL  COXTNTY 

Dessert  Seed  T3o..  Inc —  24. 971 

E.   E.   Otto 34,836 

John  Kubler _ 24.794 

R.  E.  BedweU 24.788 

J.  P.  McKlm 3*.  l»8 

Harold  Orfl 23,966 

Kline  A  Kline 23,  766 

James  C.  Simons 23.663 

Bravo  Ranches 23,646 

Edward  Dearborn 23, 670 

Elijah  Bros 23,386 

Shaw  Packing  Co 28. 361 

James~Saam 28.232 

Johnson   Bros 23. 193 

Guadalupe  Deen 23. 172 

Sham  Singh 28. 138 

George  A.  Mallory .1 22.  681 

M.  W.  Coley - 22,499 

Alvln   Immel 22, 164 

Seybert  Farms 22, 087 

J.   C.   Reeves 21,881 

L.  O.  Power.. 31,781 

Bagga  S.  Sunga 21,  680 

F.  P.  Borchard  Rchs— ^ 21.  202 

Desert  Edge  Farms '1 30. 746 

Kakoo  A  Rose  Singh 20. 554 

Glen  L.  Johnson 19.976 

Bill  Slade. ~  19,764 

Harold  Brockman 19, 723 

Strahm  A  Sons 18, 943 

Lawrence  B.  Stewart 18, 492 

M.  Huffman  A  L.  Allen 18, 139 

F.  M.  Biedman 17,897 

Catherine  Morrow 17,064 

R.  A  T.  Shank 17,040 

Robert  C.  Blchter 16, 716 

B.  N.  Barney,  Jr 16. 639 

Fernando  S.  Sanga . 16.614 

Oarr  Farms - 16. 497 

Jack  Butherford 16, 486 

Nlaz  Mohamed 16,414  • 

Charles  K.  Corf  man 16, 318 

Charles  J.  Smith 16. 770 

Williams  A  Quick 16.  861 

Blchard  CoweU 16. 012 

Total    payees    In    county 

(45)    1 937.627 

KEBN    COXTNTY 

B.W.Duncan 34.894 

Mose  Bizieff 24.  873 

C.  J.  Shepherd  A  Sons 34, 849 

So.  lAke  Banch 34.796 

Orlando  Torlglanl 34.778 

B.  E.  BaUcngee — 34,677 

B.  Pascoe  Banches 34, 500 

Kendrlck  B.  King 24,440 

Sagues  &  Montero 34, 375 

C.  Hair  A  Son 34. 838 

Bermuda  Ranch 34.370 

L.  W.  Bergman 34. 367 

Coombs  A  Renfro  PMS 24, 172 

Alfred  Palla,  Jr 24,006 

Columbus  Blca 23, 888 

F.  L.  Starrh 33,664 

Jay  Ladd 23,  618 

Clara  P.  Beztrotb 23,661 

Lee  Herring 33,602 

Flank  Del  Pi^)a ,      33,338 

Shafter  Wasco  Olnn  Co 33, 304 

B.  FaUot  A  Son 23, 368 

Ludy  Bros 33,060 

L.  K.  Olsen 33, 04* 

A.  L.  Suckut 33.849 

Dante  Glannlnl 83,846 

Paul  Pleruccl 33,788 

Woodrow  Wilson —  23,  534 

Dan  Tudor  A  Sons 23. 481 

Jay  Dow 82,844 

John  Camp  Farms 22, 20» 
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Gary   Rlccomlnl 

Mark  A.  Avedlan 

M.  Caratan.  Inc 

J.  A.  E3rraud  A  A.  A  Sons. 


Yf  AmVln. 


16.045     O.  J.  Schuh 

16.021  Robert  Saulsbury,  Jr. 

16.984      Jaul  Hoschl.  Sr 

15.942      Frank  Lopes 

iR.oao  L.  O.  Beshears. 


31.338 
20.939 
30.896 
19.  876 
19.697 


AprU  13,  1970 

PLACER  COXTNTY 

Floyd  Bonnlfield   

Frank  A  Ross  Riolo 


■«.«>a1    vkM**^AA   4w«   A^k«««k^^   /Q1 
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Wallace  McCormack 16,038     Chas.  Neufeld ^  19.414 

Elroy  M.  Gruber 19.399 

20  416               Total    payees    in    county                        Alex  Karle 19.886 

■^"'  *^°                     (8)                          148.740     Ritchie  A  Ritchie 19.376 

— -~                           "■                                ==^     Chas.  Westbrook 19.327 
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KBUt  uou  NT  I— continued 


A.   Angus   — 

Walter  E.  &  Gladys  Delflno. 

Morris   Brothers  Farms 

Obllarduccl  Broe 

R.  Forrest 

P.   Spolsdoff 

Bergman  &  Isaac 

Lloyd  Morris  &  Son 

O.  Etoerson  Fms.,  Inc 

Poznoll    Farms 

Edlger    Farms 

M.   Klrschenmann 

A.  Ohllarduccl 

W.  A.  Klrschenmann 

E.  W.  Suorez 

O.  Pl2ao - — 

Bob  Cauzza 

Jamee  S.  Albright 

M.   Torlglanl 

Barley   Barling 

Teddy   B.  Olsen 

Barlow  Farms 

H.    Spltzer — 

Arnold  T.  Cattanl 

Frtck   Bros 

J.    Rlccomlnl — — 

Al    Plstoresl 

Kermeth   Anderson 

B.  E.   Shlck 

J.  O.  Garrison 

Deno  Fanucchl 

W.  A.  Buriun  &  Son 

A.  Pereiu  Mlnettl  &  Sons 

Carl  Johns  &  Sons 

Edwin  J.  Neufeld 

Edward  J.  Cununlngs 

WIUU  Snow 

Jonas  L.  Nickel 

Camp  &  Johns .... — . 

Victor  J.  Krause 

Bell    Farms -— 

H.  W.  Williams,  Jr 

Uoyd  Bowman . . 

BUI  Davis 

Elmer  Andreottl 

SaboTlch  Broe 

R.  E.  Dtu-gatz 

Baronclnl  Bro« 

Robert   McClaln 

J.  S.  Ingram 

Huges  &  Wood 

Wilbur   Kruger 

Darrell  L.  Janzen 

Regal   Farms 

Reata  Farms 

F.  Oalalnena  A:  et  uz 

J.  E.  Wlens 

W.   Siemens 

Clare  Rexroth 

8.  E.  Willis 

^John  O    Hill 

O.  Chernabaell 

Herman  W.  Long 

Olovannettl   Farms 

R.  Clayton  &  Sons 

J.  H.  Russell 

C.  Zachary  tc  Sons,  Inc 

Ei^  Garner^ 

O.  O.  Portwood ■— 

Klndlg  Bros 

Caplnha  Farms 

Oywan  Farms 

Merz  Farms.  Inc 

Obarles  Long 

B.  H.  Hadlock 

Paul  Enns 

Dante   Bagglanl 

DaTld  B.  Jackson 

Linus  E.  Bennett ... 

U.  L.  Sheffield 

'     D.  Valpredo . 

Dave  Rub 

R.  wmiams 


22.020 

21.932 

21.884 

21.718 

21.574 

21.44fl 

21.399 

21.167 

21.108 

21.099 

21.079 

21.018 

20.  676 

20.628 

20. 594 

20.  570 

20, 475 

20.067 

20,037 

19.651 

19.612 

19.590 

197549 

19,488 

19. 367 

19.344 

19.  305 

19.263 

19,257 

19.  252 

19. 055 

18.981 

18. 876 

18,830 

18,  825 

18,  791 

18,780 

18.776 

18.719 

18,673 

18, 625 

18.558 

18.  523 

18,394 

18.215 

18.214 

18.199 

18.159 

18.158 

18.032 

17.961 

17.  920 

17.904 

17.899 

17.858 

17.830 

17.791 

17.753 

17.684 

17.910 

17.002 

17.549 

17.611 

17.465 

17.265 

17.102 

17.007 

17.069 

16.980 

18.955 

16.930 

16.808 

16.832 

16.808 

16.535 

16.620 

16.480 

16.352 

16,290 

16.247 

16.163 

16.186 

16,186 


Gary   Rlccomlnl 

Mark  A.  Avedlan 

M.  Caratan.  Inc 

J.  A.  E3rraud  &  A.  &  Sons. 

Oble  Hanklns 

H.  W.  Eberle 

Jeff  Reyes 

Gene  R.  Revlea 

A.    Sandrlnl ... 

James   Kalpakoff 

J  &  R  Romanlnl 

Douglass  Ranch 

M.  P.  Hermlttee 

Joe   C.   Eyraud 

Abe  F.  Isaac 

Paul   W.   DavU 

Ruben  Bartell 

E.  A.  Neufeld 

E.   D.   Fisher 

Fred  &  Aldo  Sandrlnl... 

Moore  Bros.  Farms 

Lenora  Ranch  Co..  Inc... 


16.045 

16.021 

15.984 

15.  942 

15.  920 

15,919 

15.867 

15.850 

16.678 

15.  60a 

16,602 

16.508 

16,364 

15.364 

15.  323 

15.288 

15. 247 

15.129 

15.120 

15,095 

15.074 

16,020 


Total    payees 
(138)    


In    county 


KINCS   COUMTT 

W.  F.  Tx^rner  &  Sons 

Malcolm  P.  Powers 

Broder  Fabry 

Benedict  Farms 

Floyd  Wlsecarrer 

Albe»t  Martin . 

Numes  &  Plres 

James  &  Paul  Avlla 

F.  or  Fleming  Bettencourt 

S.   C.  Plnhelro 

Morris  Stuhaan 

Marcy  J.  SUva 

William  H.  Ward 

B.  J.  M.  Farms,  Inc 

Circle  L.  Faitas -. 

SUva  Brothers 

Alvln  Odle- 

Uselton  Ranch 

Tony  Rodrlgues 

John  Verboon 

Richards  &  Yrusl  A  Pts 

J.  W.  Oulberson  Co 

Hugh  V.   Johns 

Max  Johns 

J.  E.  Squire  &  Sons 

R.  L.  Squire  tc  Sons 

Robert  Wilkinson 

T.  A.  Bettencourt 

Durst   Farms ....... 

Maaskant  Bros 

Tos  Brothers 

Tommy  R.  Avlla 

Johnle  K.  Spears 

Q.  W.  &  W.  Squire  A  Pts 

Slmas  Brothers 

Alvln  J.  OUvelra 


a,  638. 058 


24.854 

24.702 

24.622 

24,  552 

24.004 

23.410 

23,301 

23.  195 

22.  777 

22,647 

22,033 

21,980 

21.487 

20.  341 

19.723 

19.584 

19.409 

19.302 

19,094 

18.933 

18.681 

18.304 

18.239 

18.030 

17.784 

17.  387 

16.  747 

16.410 

16.402 

16,402 

16.291 

16.763 

16.735 

15,541 

15.436 

16,129 


Total    payees 
(37)    


In    county 


(O.  J.  Schuh 

Robert  Saulsbviry,  Jr.. 

Jaul  Hoschl.  Sr 

Frank  Lopes  

L.  O.  Beshears 

Guy   Houk 

John   Oalleano 

Alvln    Gomes 

James  Barton 

Albert  O.  Cosyns 

Jack  Mendrln,   Jr 

Raymond  R.  Sheppard. 

Gerald   Leach.. _■ 

Kenneth    Selbert 

Morris    Rlchlna 

Clark     Bros 

Reginald  Upton 

Lawrence     Leach 

Arvld  Allen 

J.  &  D.  Schnoor 

John   M.  Lasgolty 

J.  L.  Sumpter  &  Sons. 

Carl    Hobe 

Peter    Madda^ena 

Lionel   Rogers 

John  Koretoff.  Jr 

Howard    A.    Gentry 

T.  C.  and  Don  Wood.. 
James   Q.   Buffln^ton.. 

L.    Markarlan 

Richard  Johnson 

Wm.  Kochergen 

John    Farmer 

Brlckson    Bros 

L.   R.   Poythress 

J.  E.   McKlnney 

Walter    Wlttwer 

Robert  Hansen 


LOS  ANGXLBS  COUNTT 

Larsen  Bros 

Munz  Ranch  Co _. 

Donald  L.  Grainger 

Gordon  E.  Erstad . 

Rancho  El  Dorado 

Lasaro  Oorrlndo 


Total 
(6) 


payees    In    county 


728. 638 


21,662 
21.068 
30.500 
20,429 
16,988 
16.030 


wtwwA  COUNTT 

Kenneth  Thompson 

Floyd  WlUlams 

8.  A.  Upton . _. — 

Wm.  Corrala 

Creamer  Brothers 

J.  H.  Austin .. 

Leonard  Frasler 

William  Hagoplan 

Victor  Kuhr 


Total  payees  In  county 
(47)    


MXaCKO  COT7NTT 

Elmer   Thlel 

R.    H.   Bums 

Marvin   Wooten 

OUle    McDonald 

Bryant  and  Son 

Herman  WUlls  

Ray  Bule  

Carl  Sumpter 

A.  Lobue  Farms 

John  Harm  an 

J.  J.  Stevlnson  Corp 

Perelra  Bros 

Decui  Barrett . 

Strlbllng  Nurseries 

Vemle  Raven 

Pelllssler   and    Sons 

Harry  Haynee 

Herbert   WllUs 

Arthur  Johnson 

Tony  Neves 

Taylor  C.  Coiirtney 

Carluccl  Bros 

Qlno  Pedrettl 

L.  D.  Properties.  Inc 

Joe  H.  Santos 

Tony   Roggero   

Danco  Farms 

Spain  Air 


Total 
(M) 


payees    In    county 


21.328 
20.929 
20,896 
19.  876 
19.697 
19.  570 
19.657 
19.433 
19.288 
18.938 
18.877 
18.  796 
18.427 
18,  279 
17,922 
17. 872 
17.815 
17.698 
17.472 
16. 927 
16.894 
16.837 
16.  674 
16,663 
16.620 
16.606 
16.504 
16,490 
16,444 
16, 325 
16.061 
15.  707 
15.654 
15.  496 
15.386 
15. 234 
15.216 
15.  128 


875.  878 


24,990 

24. 713 

24.  535 

24.  271 

24.226 

23.652 

23.518 

23.168 

22, 014 

20.963 

20.738 

20.547 

19.444 

19. 132 

18. 191 

18.070 

17. 965 

17.  818 

17.421 

17.368 

16,734 

16.262 

16.  211 

16. 130 

16, 128 

16,  116 

15,073 

15. 710 


116,  677 


34.048 
M.890 
24.438 
22.788 
33,606 
33,485 
31.664 
31.483 
31,373 


IIODOC  COtTNTT 

Lakeabore  Ranch 


MONTBErr  COUNTT 

Joe  P.   Camsxixou 

Clsrenoe  Sayler 

Tom  Hambey  tt  Son 

Harold  Frudden 

George  W.  Rlst,  Br 


Total    payees    In    county 
(»)   


551,999 


17.843 

33,396 
19,  076 
18,360 
15,446 
16. 103 


00,860 


»i 
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PLACER   COtTNTT 

Floyd  Bonnifleld  

Frank  &  Rose  Rlolo 
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:t 


31. 077 
20, 416 


Total  payees  In  county  (2) .  41, 403 

BITXBSIDX  OOUNTT 

Sam  Keoseyan ..  24,658 

Ripley  Land  tc  CatUe ..»-  23,  766 

Raymond  Logan 23, 227 

Gary  A.  Bryce.. 22,687 

John  Coudures  Co *..  22,566 

Rancho  Del  Juan,  Inc ►.  22, 154 

Harboe-Ensley  Assoc .-  21,613 

P.  V.  liand  tt  Cattle  Co 20, 281 

Jack  E.  Marlowe.. 18.917 

Rorlpaugh  tc  Pascoe * 18.  758 

WlUlam  Kerstelner -.  16,970 

David  C.  Nowell —  16,371 

Charles  Yoder —  16,082 

Ramon  P.  BurreU —  15,904 

Nlsh  Norolan  Parma .-  16,681 

Suzy  Bel  Farms 16,337 

Total    payees    In    county 

(16)    314.  773 

SACSAXXNTO  COUNTT 

J.  E.  Upham 15.  922 

T.  F.  Klrby —  15.  869 

Dixon  tc  Ferrlera 15.853 

Total    payees    In    county 

(3)    *7.g*^ 

SAN  BXNITO  COUNTT 

Maffel  Land  Co..  Inc 17, 141 

Rey   Brothers A 17.072 

Total    payees    In    cotmity 

(2) —  34.213 

SAN    DUGO    COUNTT 

Western  Salt  Co 16.418 

SAN   JOAQUIN   COUNTT 

L.  Stefanl  and  T.  Stefanl 17. 192 

King  Island  Farms 16,428 

Total  payees  In  county 

(2)    33.620 

SAN   LUIS  OBIBPO   COUNTT 

Grayson  Owen  Co 24.787 

Echo  Cattle  Co 23.626 

Ralph  Shaw... 21.620 

Ancho  VUta  Ranch 20.106 

Carrlzo  Land/J.  B.  Wheatley—  20. 103 

Iversen  Ranch,  Inc ...  19.464 

Nels  Beck  tc  Sons 18,894 

White  Ranch  Co .—  18.877 

Oalalnena  tc  Spelcher ...  17, 696 

Hellmann  Bros 16,619 

Lane  Rhodes 15.327 

T.  ft  J.  Ranch  Oo 16. 304 

Total    payees    In    county 

(12)    -.  232.322 

SUKITOU    COUNTT 

Dorman  R.  York ...  23, 978 

Clement  Bros ...  18,676 

Roblson  Ranch ...  16, 619 

Townley  Bros ...  16,381 

Total    payees    In    county 

(4)    76,653 

■~ 

SOLANO     OOUNTT 

Arnold  Collier 24, 147 

E.  A.  Anderson  tc  Sons 20, 028 

Onos  Brothers ...  10.018 

Bfayhood  Ranches . —  18,612 

Solano  Farms,  Ino ....  17, 103 

Tom  Abel 16,600 

Hastings  Farms ...  16. 060 


Wallace  McCormack 16,038 

Total    payees    In    county 

(8)    148,740 

sramsLAUs  oountt 

Bogettl   Bros 21,192 

J.  W.  Wassum,  Estate 18. 828 

Frank  Garcia  and  Sons 16. 698 


Total  payees  In  county  (3) .  55.  718 

SUTTER  COUNTT 

Yoeuba  Farms 23.919 

Lamb  Brothers 21.  971 

Spangler    Bros 19. 173 

Paulsen  and  DuBols . 18.619 

Fenton  D.  Williamson 16,440 

Howard  Van  Dyke 15, 193 

Total  payees  In  county  (6) .  115. 315 


TEHAMA  COUNTT 

Robert  E.  Mills 


Total  payees  In  county  ( 1 ) . 


22.021 


22.021 


TULARE  COUNTT 

Howard  Trimble  &  Son ' 24,800 

Garth  Cobbs 24,  776 

Henry  Oliver  tc  Son i.  24, 159 

BUI  Beshears 23,940 

W.    L.    Klggens - —  23,841 

BUI  J.  Glbbs 23,837 

O.  D.  Cross  &  Sons 23,536 

Onel  C.  Jackson 23,  534 

R.  G.  Bums . 23,330 

Guldo  Lombardl 23,265 

Manuel  Farla . 23,  221 

Wm.  &  Jeff  Hahesy 23, 175 

Anton  Slmonlch 23,  035 

Serpa  tc  Co 22, 691 

Theodore  Eberleln 22,613 

J.  K.  Prlsch 22,477 

Ed  Hannl 22,  467 

A.  M.  Falconer  tc  Sops 22,  391 

George  Bassett,  Jr 22,  377 

Reliance  Dairy  Farms 22, 360 

James  P.  Mathlas 22,299 

Pete    Lawrence 22,030 

Ira  J.  Chrlsman 22,025 

Raymond   Donaldson 21, 096 

Joe  Bettencourt 21,982 

Melvln  Santry  tc  Son .  21, 805 

F.  L.  Perdval. 21, 867 

Hlllman  Corp 21,700 

Manuel  Torrez 21,676 

JuUa  De  Campos 21,410 

George  P.  Orlslo 21, 386 

BlU  Farla. 21,328 

Donald  Bergantz 21, 109 

Pryse  Farms,  Inc 20,769 

M.  L^udley  tc  Co , 20,  718 

•JohnTD.  Flnnl 20,640 

Gobel    Brothers 20, 458 

A.  B.  Enas,  Jr 20,  396 

L.  &  W.  Ellis 20,382 

Laddie  Welchman 20,301 

Carl  Hofmelster 20,274 

Elmer  Joet 20,251 

C.  Paul  Johnson 20. 210 

Reynold  M.  Benson. . 20, 146 

EUlott  Farms 30, 133 

R.  Wayne  Lessley 20, 129 

Donald   Marshall 20,078 

J.  L.  Plres  tc  Co 30, 046 

Anthony  Rodrlgues 20.003 

Frank  Junlo  ft  Sons 10,002 

W    A.  SchwartB 10,810 

R.  W.  ft  O.  Stadden,  Jr 10, 786 

Ii.  J.  Chroman . 10.706 

Poplar  Grape  Growers 10,565 

George  O.  Efseaff 10, 583 

BertoreUl  Brothers 10.478 

Kotchevar  Bros 10,473 

Theodora  Smith 10, 485 

Olenn  H.  Beed 10,414 


Chas.  Neufeld «*  10,414 

Elroy  M.  Gruber 10, 800 

Alex  Karle 19,886 

Ritchie  ft  Ritchie 19,376 

Chas.  Westbrook 19,327 

A    Eklzlan 19,296 

jihn  E.  Sola : 19, 129 

T.  ft  R.  Ranches,  Inc 18, 999 

C.  F.  Dessel  ft  Sons,  Inc 18. 944 

Gist  Farms - 18,  935 

Mueller  ft  Miller 18,911 

Jacob  Ryser 18,861 

Clarkllnd  Farms 18, 841 

Don  Dolllnger ^ 18,807 

Robert  V.  FaUert..jt 18. 800 

Geo.  C.  Rising 18.  701 

G.  L.  Bennetts 18.668 

Uchlta  Bros. 18,631 

Wallace  Hopper ^ 18,484 

Joseph  J.  Lerda 18,458 

John  P.  GUbert 18,437 

Charles  Beals 18.416 

J.  H.  &  R.  J.  Cowart 18.  376 

Sepeda  Brothprs 18,  276 

S.  K.  Warkentln 18, 166 

Clarence  I.  Balaam 18,008 

E.  ft  J.  Konda 17,990 

Sam  Perry 17,984 

James  E.  Kagler 17,875 

Joe    Schott 17,  852 

Paul   Hawthorne 17,821 

Roy  I<angston.. 17,818 

T.  L.  Bums 17,760 

Sam  Lessley . ,_  17,  734 

Ernest  Thlessen .  17,618 

Plepgrass  Brothers 17,602 

H.  C.  Henderson 17,591 

Boone,  Batkln  &  Brelln 17, 545 

Jack  Twlford 17.372 

Malvln  Klassen 17,336 

Nick   DeUa 17,291 

R.  J.  tc  a.  B.  Catron 17, 291 

McCloskey  Bros 17, 164 

WlUlam  Plores 17.093 

R.  N.  Van  Hooser i^ 17.  058 

Albert   Swanson.   Jr 16,073 

Euel  ft  Ronald  Bevers 16, 838 

Thad    Dresser 16,812 

Ed    Nagal 16,732 

Castro  &  Sons 16,729 

Manuel  Sllvelra 16,720 

Ralph    BlsseU 16,703 

Bly    Farming    Corp 16,488 

Arsan    Iskenderlan 16, 377 

M.  J.  SUva,  Sr.- .      16,272 

Harold   Sheldon 16,211 

T.    I.    Hampton 16,210 

Joe  Costa _.«...  16,100 

Dub  tc  Barbara  Lusk 16, 165 

Lambert  Schott,  Jr 16, 131 

M.  H.  Hampton : 16.117 

Elzy    Carter 16,056 

Henry  Flnck.. 16,046 

LoweU    LofUtf 15,082 

W.  H.  Reed. .      15,065 

Floyd   Ritchie,   Jr 15,888 

A.  O.  Correla 15,886 

Robert  Hutcherson 15,818 

Frank  Schott  ft  Son 15. 763 

E.  V.  Bowles  ft  Son ^.  15.735 

F.  P.  BarceUas  ft  Sons 15, 674 

A.  O.  Spuhler,  Jr 15,553 

W.   C.  Morrison 15,553 

Henrique    Vertsslmo 16, 501 

Robert    Nuckols 15,418 

Clarence  Davis 15,414 

Rosedale  Brothers 15,353 

Kenneth   Kovacevleh 15, 313 

Tony  Ootilart 15,117 

8.  Trtguelro,  Jr.. . 15,004 

Roy  KlsUng 15,068 

Bob  ft  Lyle  Bamett —  16, 044 

V.  ZanlnoTlch ....  18.096 

Joe  Bodgeis 15,014 

Total  payees  In  county 

(143)    3.718.841 


V  ■ 
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1999   ASCS  program    paymenu   of   $15,000                                bent  countt                                Wet  Farms  Co 16, 8M 

through  $24,999  excluding  price  support      ciwxrge   Reyher — 22,626     Gerald  E.Tuttle 16.OT6 

loans    ond    wooJ    and    sugar    payments-      soranton  Bros. -. 21,689     John  Budde 16,^ 

<^.u4«_i.    o.>.»in,.»<4                                          «__w  XT  o,,.*-..  nrm  u  T.«<k»w*\n          1^  fuu     Herman  J.  Rotner .. — ..  lo,  OOH 


Apnl  13,  1970 


Robert  Raines. 


Total 
(11) 


payees    In    county 
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15,062     George  Dleterle,  Jr 16,849 

E.  J.  Christian 16,689 

L.  D.  Shirley 15. 682 

109.366     Walter   WlUlams 15,500 

r.tLTl   R    Hamer 15,415 


T.  A.  Burkhart— 
Henry  WUtfang. 
Donald  Warren.. 
Edgar    Lengel — 
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15,869 
15,318 
15.246 
15,063 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  — 


1999  ASCS  program  paymenta  of  $15,000 
through  $24,999  excluding  price  tupport 
loana  and  wool  and  sugar  jNqrtnent*— 
CaUfomia — Continued 

TOLA  pOUMTT 

WoodUnd  Farms.  Ltd 84.818 

W.  C.   Payne 31.837 

W.  S.  Pedrlck 17.999 


Total  payees  In  county 
(3)    


BZMT  COTTNTT 

Oeorge   Reyher ^. — .. 

Scranton  Broe '. 

Frank  K.  Buster.  Wm.  M.  Leebron. 

Fred  Schneider , 

John  SmarU  Ranch— ^ 

Sam  Bourne 

John  J.  Ebrlght. 

C.  R.  Ely 

Kaaza  Bro 


83.7S4 


Total  payees  m  State  (614) .  11. 888, 777 

1969    ASCS    program    paymenta    of    $15,000 

thru.  $24,999  excluding  price  support  loans 

and  wool  arul  sugar  payments— Colorado 


ADAMa  COUNTT 


24.464 

33.361 


0«ne  L.  Llnnebur 

Fred   Bath 

Baugbman  Farms,  Inc 33,284 

Ray  M.   Schmidt 23,163 

Fred  Schick. "'  '^' 

Alfred  J.  Llnnebur 

Dantord  tc  Cbamplln.  Ltd 

M.  A.  Oegenhart 

Lloyd   Llnnebur . — 

Chris  A.  Walles 

Raymond  W.  Morris . 

Charles  T.  Helnrtcy 

Sam  Wagner 

William  J.  Kerkslek 

StaiUey  Carlson 

Fred  Wagner 

Jeff  Drohan 

Olenn  H.  Ijewton 

Byron  W.  Trupp 


31,966 
31.064 
19.  359 
17. 974 
17,  617 
17,635 
17,178 
16,744 
16,666 
16,108 
15.939 
15.664 
15.438 
16,143 
15.033 


Total  payees  in  county  ( 19 ) .      383. 678 


aaAPARp^  COUNT  I 

L.  J.  Tlppett.:. 

B.  J.  Hokp 

Lawrence  Oowell 

John  F.  Sbuman  &  Sons 

Johnny    Tureoek 

Albert  C.  Boss 

Wlllard  Hubbs 


30,868 
30,588 
18.881 
17.770 
16.384 
15.683 
15.335 


Total  payees  In  county  (7) .      135. 344 


BACA  COXTNTT 


Warren    Konkel 

Dean  Baldwin 

■arl  Crane  and  Sons 

O.  H.  VaU 

Richard  Turner 

Derral  Schroder 

Clyde  McEndree 

Laramie  Bunco 

Harry  Hall 

E.  S.  Benson 

Fane  K.  Humphrey 

F.  O.  Bxims 

Ruth  Suhler 

CecUe  Kltzmlller 

Robert  H.  Bangs 

C.  A.  Newman 

Kenneth  Oottrell 

Clifford  >^een 

Van   Stuord 

Henry  Oopenhaver 

Lynn  Bltner 

Kenneth  Brown  West 

Boy  C.  Elkleberry , 

J.  A.  Rutherford 

Charles  C.  Schaller 

Johnnie  Trahem .. 

F.  L.  Oelslnger 

Joel  T.  Puweis 

Walter  A.  Hamilton 

Paul  Tbocnpson 

MelTln  Wessler 

Karrey   Jesser 

Roy  Cogbvim 

Oeorge  Murray 

James  Thompson 


Total  payees  In  county 
(36)    


686.693 


-X- 


34.074 

33.767 

33.147 

33.836 

33.464 

33.438 

33.362 

33.104 

31.684 

31,668 

30,695 

19,970 

19.  813 

18. 821 

18,807 

18,260 

18.238 

18,061 

17,834 

17,687 

17,650 

17,649 

17.288 

17.  211 

16.328 

16,129 

16.094 

18,963 

18.947 

18.898 

18,727 

18.430 

18, 113 

18,067 

18.039 


Total  payees  In  county  (9) . 


CHKTKNNK   COUNTT 


Ted  L.  Shaver .- 

John  E.  Harker 

Theodore  J.  Smelker. 

Malcolm  Johnson 

Oall  Woodard 

Harold  Bother — 

J.  H.  Bar  Ranch  Co.. 

Alpine  Cattle  Co 

Jack  Steele 

Don  Knudsen 

Mack    Johnson 

Denzll  McKlnney 

Harold    Sanders 

Andrew  Schaefer 

B.  N.  Knudsen  Est 

B.  W.  Both 

M.  T.  Bandolph 

So  Western  Clg 

Lloyd  Bltchey 

Lester  Dlerksen 

Arthur  W.  Carroll 

Leonard  W.  Kllesen.. 

Doyle  D.  Durr 

Walter  H.  Otte 


Total  payees  In  county  (24) . 

CBOWLXT  COUNTT 

Boss    Belew 

Alberta    Franzman 

Lewls^L.  Proctor 

W.  P.  James  in 


Total  payees  In  county  (4)  - 


Snyder,  Inc. 


DOLORXfl  COUNTT 


XLBKRT  COUNTT 


Butler  Purdy  Land  and  Cattle... 

Paul  B.  Stewart ^ 

Carl  Lane 

Balph  Bickey  

W.  H.  Maranvllle 


Total  payees  In  county  (8) . 


JXITXKSON  COUNTT 


Eugene  Ooetz 

KIOWA  COUNTT 

Jake  Boehs — 

John  A.  Stavely 

Jean  K.  Oarvey . — . 

Shirley  F.  Oaryey 

La  Vem  Buck 

Carl  J.  Weinman 

Edwin  Negley 

Wes  Barber 

OUTia  O.  Lincoln 

Harold  Cloyd 

Leander  C.  Weber ..... 

Lynn  Taylor 

Jess  B.  Whltson 

Lauren  Hlller 

Theodore  Boulware 

J.  O.  Prelsser . 

Baymond  Teeter 

Ira  Jay  Paulln 

Bay  E.  Aldrlch 

CecU  B.  Crockett 

Mark  Steven  Blakemore  Trust. 

Lucille  Hatcher 

W.  D.  Prelsser . — .... 


HOUSE                       April  13,  1970 

Wet  Farms  Co . . 16,888 

23  636  Gerald  E.  Tuttle 16.696 

31.689  John  Budde 16.686 

2x',  884  Hennan  J.  Bother . 16,808 

30,007  Keith  XThland 16.306 

181798  Norman    Wbaley 18,836 

17.364  Martha  Jane  Blakemore  Tnut..  18,703 

17.143  JUn    Behfeld 18,688 

16.179  Thomas  Jerry  Blakemore  IZ 15.644 

le!  344  Corwln  Trosper 18, 194 

170,834               Total  payees  In  county  (83).  639,430 

KIT  CAaSON  COUNTT 

34.308  Ly'*    Bedford 34.877 

33I839  Leo   M.   Mulch 34,833 

21  995  Oeraldlne  Bell : 24.187 

21  464  Simon  Brothers 23,423 

20  787  Warren    Hodge 22,690 

20' 711  ^-    •^-    Herald--. . 22,497 

20!  368  Mlltenberger  Bros . 22,496 

19  478  Marvin  W.  James ... 22,494 

19  312  ^-    ^-   Fundlngsland 22,413 

19'265  Brltt  Bell-. '22,296 

18  204  Lillian  Carter 21,967 

17!  972  O-  ^-  Bollwlnkel 21,738 

17!  812  Kenneth  Schelerman 20.986 

17!  181  Tom  O.  Conarty 20.701 

17,092  Francis  L.   McCaffrey,  Jr 20,671 

161463  Jiunes  H.  Witt 20,024 

16387  ^^^   Schelerman 19,924 

16!354  Otto  H.  Woodrlck 19.320 

16!319  O.  E.  Powell 19.126 

16. 266  Frank  Clark  Hlckey 19, 123 

16.943  Elton   Sllkman . 19.046 

15  542  Neal    Dorsch 18.815 

16.511  Walter  Witt 18.688 

18.066  Melvln    Oross 18.370 

LouU    Henry    Nlder 17.690 

443.235  L.  D.  Loutzenhlser 17.387 

■  Harley   Bhoades 17.  386 

Paul    Janssen 17.383 

2j  jjgg  E.  E.  MorreU 17.327 

16.555  Dana*y 17.241 

15.888  Wayne  A.  Davis 17,189 

15!  747  Alvln  C.  Johnson 17,151 

W.  B.  CoryeU 16,865 

69,  226  THree  Rivers  Banch,  Zno 16, 765 

■  Bollwlnkel    Parma 18,765 

Leland  Lampe 16,703 

19.236  Balph  Conrad 15,952 

W.  T.  Pottorff 15,  921 

gg.^  Fred  Plaute L 16,653 

18  916  Cooper  Clark  Heatherington... 16,630 

17  064  ®*'*  '•  P*""*" 16.670 

15,' 894  Louis    Leoffler 15,374 

18, 399  Baymond  Hlckey 18, 166 

Eugene  Fasse 15, 135 

89,610  J.  E.  UtUeffeld -  18,063 

==  Joe  A.  Long 18.038 


15.788 

34,634 
33,367 
33.385 
33.806 
33.614 
31.917 
31.391 
31.310 
31,364 
31.304 
30.993 
30.907 
30,833 
30,748 
18,604 
18,666 
18.509 
18.144 
17,913 
17,  701 
17, 349 
17. 317 
17.180 


Total  payees  In  county  (46) .      870, 595 


*  IAarM¥B  COX7NTT 

Kenneth  Thayer 

Stump  Farms,  Inc 


23,983 
15,399 


Total  payees  In  coimty  (3) .        39, 383 


LA8  ANIMAS  COUNTT 

John  T.  Oxley 18,418 

Donald  Sammons . 16, 880 

Dewey  Long 15, 669 


Total  payees  In  county  (3) .        50, 367 


LINCOLN  COUNTT 

Harold  W.  Smlthburg... -  21. 168 

MUton  Vice 20.944 

Mauck  Bros 20.874 

Howard  M.  Clark 19. 913 

ner  P.  Andersen .-  19, 174 

Frank  Forrlstall 19. 186 

Marvin   WUmeth 16,899 

Bobert  Payne 15.446 

Chas.  E.  Sohoonover 16,428 

Earl  ForrUtall 15.388 


s 
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15.062 


Total     payees     In     county 

(11)    „. 199.366 


LOOAN  COUNTT 

Wood  Land  Co •• 

John  L.  Nelson .■ 

Oaylord  Ooddard «. 

Baymond  HemandeE . — .- 


23,100 
18,  679 
16,789 
15,047 


Total  payees  In  county  (4) . 

ICOrVAT  COUNTT 

Oossard,  Inc \- 

Loudy  &  Simpson ; 

Wiley  Butler ; 


73, 615 


16. 191 
16.182 
16.803 


Total  payees  In  county  (3) .        48, 176 


MOBCAN   COUNTT 


Raymond  H.  Roark 

R.  M.  Hough 

Kenneth  D.  Breneman 

B.  B.  Peterson.., — . 

Clyde  E.  Polles 2< 

Soott  B.  Wolever 

Westhoff  Bros -.. 

B.  M.  Hough,  Jr 1— 

Buby  Lea  Hough ... 

Douglas   Hough 

OrrlUe  Funk 

Forrest  S.  Morrison 


22,944 
22,780 
20, 190 
19.900 
19,168 
16,911 
16,  797 
16,892 
16,  592 
16,591 
16. 303 
15,863 


Total     payees     In     county 
(13)    


320,  540 


OTESO  COXTNTT 

Catlln  Canal 

American  Crystal  Sugar  Co... 
C.  B.  Lusk  and  Sons 


23.872 
20.  716 
18.  151 


ToUl  payees  In  county  (3) .        62. 739 


PHILLIPS  COUNTT 

B.  A.  Dudden.  Inc -.— 

James    Bums . — 

Eugene  W.  Sprague — 

Harry  Brlnkema — - 


18,499 
18, 326 
16,  614 
16, 308 


Total  payees  In  county  (4)  _        69, 746 


FHOWZBS  COirMTT 


J.  Marvin  Wlllhlte 

John   Swenson . — 

Earl  E.  Harper 

August  Reyher  Trust. 

Keith   Park 

Vernon    Appel 

D.  W.  Burnett 

CUfford   Verhoeff 

Lawrence   Schenck 

Wilbur   K.   Beedy 

Oliver  E.  Dltson,  Jr... 
Oerald  Quattlebaum... 

K.  W.  Dawson 

R.   D.   Bamber 

Newton  Larrlck 

Mary  E.  McClung 

Larry  Hlxson 

Cottonwood    Ranch — 

Vemer   McCracken 

J.  V.  Tyree 

Lall  W.  Schmidt 

Ed   Heck 

Fred  A.  Neuhold 

Cal    Burkett. 

Madeline  Van  Meter... 

Stuart   Burnett 

Clede   Wldener 

Lamar  Farms 

Boy  W.  Campbell 

Henry  J.  Witt 


24, 738 
24.443 
24,  347 
21, 896 
21.647 
31.636 
31. 389 
31,322 
21,263 
20,688 
20, 176 
20, 120 
19, 919 
19,  751 
19, 712 
19,061 
19,056 
18.  936 
18,  866 
18,  661 
18, 429 
18,413 
18,  279 
17.502 
17,486 
17.400 
16.794 
16, 424 
15, 931 
15, 923 


Oeorge  Dleterle,  Jr 16.849 

E.  J.  Christian 16.689 

L.  D.  Shirley 18. 683 

Walter   WllUams 18,500 

Carl  S.  Harper 16,415 

Jerome  Bober 15,324 

Leroy  Stauffer 18. 163 

Total  payees  In  county 

(37)    698.328 

FUEBLe  COUNTT 

Arl  Fillmore SO.  868 

Leroy  Stroud —  _    15,644 

Total  payees  In  county  (2) .  36, 812 

ROUTT  COUNTT 

Hockctt  Farms 19,870 

BSDOWICK  COUNTT 

Hodges  &  Sons 21,171 

Jacob  C.  Bicker 18.108 

Total  payees  in  cotmty  (2) .  36. 276 

WASHINGTON  COUNTT 

Floyd    Starlln 23,746 

Onell  Farms,  Inc 33.297 

B.  O.  Wenlnger 22.964 

Jens  K.  Jellerup 19,790 

Elmer  Brandt 18.699 

Henry    Prltzler 18,814 

James  J,  Donnelly 18,248 

Wagers  Farms,  Inc ... -  18, 036 

James  Chenoweth 16,322 

Verle  Lewton 18, 148 

Stansfleld  Land  and  Cattle 15.033 

Total  payees  In  co\mty  (11) .  208. 697 

WELD   COUNTT 

Joseph  F.  Llnnebur 24,048 

E.  E.  Poster  jc  Sons 22. 129 

James  Klausner „_ 22, 086 

William  Hoff ^ 20,028 

Bodney  L.  Westberg 19,722 

Murray  Orlflln - -  18,569 

Harold    Klausner 17, 732 

M.  A.  Scheneman 17, 705 

Dennis  Drake 17,003 

Ben    Blake....*. 16,900 

Harold  J.  Erker 16,249 

Total     payees     In     county 

(11)   211. 171 

TUMA  COUNTT 

Slpple  Wheat  Farm 23, 463 

Thomas  Brophy - —  23, 254 

Maurice    H't>'" 22,905 

Ralph  &  Jack  Bowman ....^ —  22,773 

Cleo  A.  Brown 22, 407 

Edward  Trautnum 21,957 

A.  R.   Crossland 21.127 

Mill  Iron  Diamond  Cattle  Co 19,835 

Melvln   Stults 19,823 

Curtis  Franson 19,600 

C.  W.  OartrfU 18.960 

Gilbert  D.  Monk 17,775 

Edward  E.  Henlk 17. 427 

Earl    Rehor. _-i 17.009 

Petrry  J.  Blach 16,885 

Oeraldlne  Helserman  Estate —  16, 851 

James^  P.  Brophy 16. 600 

Ivan    Leech - - - —  16,679 

Harper  Dairy 16,283 

Robert  W.  Korf 16,174 

WlUard  Gorman 16,008 

Helling  Bros ^ 16,992 

e.  K.  Soehner 15,881 

Bobert  L.  Clarke 18,684 

Bobert  L.  Seward 18.645 


T.  A.  Burkhart ^ 16,869 

Henry    WUtfang 18.818 

Donald  Warren 16. 246 

Edgar    Lengel 18,083 

Total     payees     In     county 

(30)    -- 644.402 

Total  payees  In  State  (30).  5.961,446 

1969   ASCS   program   payments    of  $15,000 

through  $24,999  excluding  price  support 
loans  arul  wool  and  sugar  paymenta — 
Delaware 

KENT  COUNTT 

Short  Fa^ms 20.480 

NEW  CASTLE  COUNTT 

S.  Bodmond  Smith,  Jr 33. 800 

SUSSEX  COtTNTT 

Harley  W.  Moore 15, 158 

Total  payees  In  State  (3)—  68,388 

1969   ASCS    program    payments   of  $15,000 

through  $24,999  excluding  price  support 
loans  and  toool  and  sugar  payments — 
Florida 

ALACHUA  COUNTT 

A.  E.  &  B.  E.  Summers 18, 438 

Beverly  HUlarB^ntatlon  Inc 18, 016 

Boy  Cellon 18,660 

™  -          i          ' 

Total  payees  In  county  (3) .  63, 114 

COLUUBIA  COUNTT 

I.  C.  Terry  Farms 21. 932 

GILCHRIST  COUNTT 

Piedmont  Farms,  Inc 20,737 

JEFFERSON  COUNTT 

W.  G.  &  Mary  Lou  A.  Miller 16, 678 

P.  H.  Firman 16.381 

El  Destine  Plantation IS.  363 


Total  payees  In  county  (S) .        48. 333 


LEON  COUNTT 

Loverldge  Plantation 

J.  H.  Phlpps  Plantation 


34.998 
19.060 


ToUl  payees  in  county  (2) . 


44,058 


MARION  COUNTT 

E.  SeUer  &  Son 17. 997 

SANTA  ROSA  COUNTT 

J.  W.  Bauldree 23. 671 

WUUe  H.   Jones 22,411 

James  Thomas.  Jr 16.  622 

Wayne  Godwin 16.476 

W.   T.   Stewart 18.949 

Bichard  E.  Plnlay 16.681 

Paul  S.  Golden 16.490 

Total  payees  In  county  (7)  -  126, 049 

SUWANNEE   COUNTT  ' 

Aubrey  L.  Ward 16, 687 

Total  payees  In  State  (19).  848,766 

1969   ASCS   program    payments   of   $15,000 

through  $24,999  excluding  price  support 
loans  and  wool  and  sugar  payments — 
Georgia 

BAKER    COUNTT 

W.  C.  Newberry 32.884 

J.  W.  Tabb -       16. 748 

Total  payees  in  county  (3) .        89, 637 
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1969  ASCS  program  payments  of  $15,000 
through  $24,999  excluding  price  support 
loans  and  wool  and  sugar  paymenta— 
Oeorgla — Continued 


B.  H.  Templeton 

Dllane  Plantation 

J.  O.  Gates 

D.  C.  Netherland,  Jr. 

Paul    Mnhlf>v 


17, 133 
17,096 
17,066 
16,186 

1«    1KQ 


April  13,  1970 


Owen  Bagwell ^7, 768 

Charles  Miller 17,068 

B.  M.  McKlnney . 126,416 

Pope  Williams . 1^.449 
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BABLT    COTTNTT 

O.S.  Pickle —  84.463 

W.  E.  McDoweU ...  34.040 

Sanrord  Ferguson 88.786 


11319 


D.  F.  Daye 

A.  E.  Harris  Farm — 


16.774 
18,863 


Total  payees  in  county  (6) .      106. 451 


.V>      .TCO 


LEE  COUNTT 

J.   B.   Johnson 34.6i39 

Plez  Hardin 24.488 

Oelse  Usry ..i 38.169 
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1969  ASCS  program  payments  0/  tlS.OOO 
through  $24,999  excluding  price  support 
loans  and  wool  and  sugar  payments — 
Georgia — ConUnued 

BAU>WIN    COUMTT 

Tuddle  Barksdale  22.  Ml 

BASBOW    OOTTHTT 

P.  R.  Smith. 20.  014 

K.  R.  Arnold 16,  237 


Total  payees  In  county  (2) . 


30,251 


BAarOW    COUNTY 

Noble  BlaxweU - 21, 309 

Herman  Cagle 20,663 

J.  D.  Ferguson —  20,401 

WUUam   Carl  Maxwell 20.079 

George  Cagle —  18,456 

HoweU  L.  Smith 18,074 

James  Owens ....  17,796 

Bobby  MaxweU 17,791 

H.  A.  Taylor  &  Sons 17, 729 

Weldon  Thacker 17,676 

William  J.  Sanford 18,813 

WUey  Vaugban ^ 16.  691 

Total     payees     In     county 

(12)    „  221,378 

Royce  Williams 16,  724 

BLxcKLST  comrrr 

JerryDykee 24.909 

Allentown  Warehouse  Co 23, 175 

Theo  Williams :. 21,354 

L.  L.  Phillips 19,966 

WlllU  U.  White. 18.291 

J.  W.  and  W.  A.  Meadows- 16,727 

Wallace    E.    WlUlams -  16,337 

Porter   Farm 16,944 

Oscar  Lorlck V^ 15.309 

Total  payees  In  county  (9) .  172, 012 


BBOOXa   COTTMTT 

River  Bend  Plantation. 33,471 

Charles  M.  Oay « 18,606 

R.  B.  Robinson,  Jr 15,823 


Total  payees  In  county  (3) . 


Total  payees  In  county  (S) . 


67.800 


BtTLLOCH   IXtUM'I  I 

Iverson  Anderson 19.731 

W.  H.  Smith,  Jr.  and  son 18,348 

B.  D.  Shaw , 16.190 


64.269 


■mun  couNTi 

Q.  U.  Lively 34,018 

O.  F.  Agerton.  Jr 21, 876 

J.  C.  Palmer.  Jr ' •  31. 787 

Oeorge  F.  Williams 21,711 

J.  M.  Dlzon 21,296 

W.    R.    Gllason 30,600 

M.  H.  Slkes 30.601 

Paul  R.  Dye 30.467 

Jackie  B.  Lovett 30,867 

Carolyn  Dlzon 30, 178 

W.  X.  Crocket - .  19,789 

Roy  R  Dlzon .  19.630 

.Anita  L.  HoUls 19, 478 

Harry  Flggle.  Jr 19,061 

Julian  H.  Johnson . .  18,941 

8.  K.  Dlzon 18.660 

Jack   Rogers . .  18,834 

Boy    Cates j„  18.363 

W.  R.  Chance _• .  18,364 

Bay  Harper —_-,___..  18,090 

Lsonanl   WlUlams . 17,440 


R.  H.  Templeton 

Dllane  Plantation 

J.  O.  Cates 

D.  C.  Netherland.  Jr 

Paul  Mobley 

Hammond  Blancbard 

C.  H.  Perry 

Eugene    Durden 

Paul  B.  Dye,  Jr . 

Paul  Shivers,  Jr . 

M.   8.  Hlllls. 

B.  K.  Anderson .. 

Paul   8.  Drake 

Total  payees  In  county  (34) 


CALBOUN  COUIfTT 

Chauncey  Taylor 

J.  8.  Cowart  IT 

J.  R.  Brooks 

Tommy    Slnquefleld 

Julian    Lane 

J.  M.  Jordan,  Jr 

Alvln    Sudderth 

James  F.  Sudderth 

T.  L.  Adams 

Total  payees  In  county  (9) 

CHATTOOGA  COUKTT 

Robert  H.  Strawn 

CUUUa  COUNTT 

Chas.  W.  Carter 

CLAT  COUNTT 

Alton  Fendley 

J.  D.  Thursby 

ToUl  payees  In  county  (2) . 


COFRZ  CODNTT 

R.  B.  Evans 

coLQTTTrr  cotrnxT 

J.   L.   Strickland 

L.  L.  Tucker 

Joe  Parker 

J.  Mike  Home 

J.  L.  TlUman  Jr 

R.    C.    Moss 

Neal   Clark 

Donald    Home 

W.  C.  Mlddlebrooks 

R.  L  Sumner _. 

Herbert    Hall 

Donald   Parker 

Wallace  OUes 

Jacob   Summerlln . .._._._ 

Horace    Parker 


Total  payees  In  county  (16) . 


; 


COOK  COUNTT 

C.  L.  Cato 

COWZTA  COUNTT 

Frank  Wilkinson,  Jr 1 

OUV  COUNT  I 

C.  A.  8argent 

CBI^  COUNTT 

H.  W.  McKlnney j__ 

J.  R.  Barry,  Jr 

J.  R.  Dowdy.  Jr 

Charles  c.  WlUlams 

Kenneth   Smith 

CecU  BagweU 

John  F.  Haynla 

J.  B.  Barry.  Sr ... 

O.  B.  McCay 

Charlaa  Bacwvll 
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17,132      Owen  Bagwell 17,768 

17,096      Charles  Miller 17,068 

17.066     R.  M.  McKlnney 18,416 

16.186     PopeWllUams 1^,449 

16, 168  

16, 107  Total     payees     In     county 

16,936                      (16)    297,977 

16, 494  ■ 

18,487  DOOGX  COUNTT 

isiJa      8- A.  Rogers 24.406 

irqIs  Doyle  Yawn 22.366 

iR2*«     Wilton  Woodard. 22.016 

^°'  ■**"  Matthew  Jones 21.471 

AM  AQA  Watson  Hardy 19, 939 

"^"•""^  C.  L.  McCranle 17.296 

■  Johnnie  Walker 16.039 

24  997  Total     payees     In     county 

23.' 333                        t"^)    143.628 

23. 036  ===. 

19.830  DOOLT    COUNTT 

19.343  Mercer  Porter . 24,797 

18,935  Rudolph  Royal 24^  360 

18,597  J.  D.  Lester  Residuary  Trust 23,095 

17,123  R.  L.   Bowen 22.903 

15,683  Raymond  E.  Nutt 22!  869 

Clarence  R.  Bodrey 21,661 

180,876  J.  W.  Sparrow 21,364 

Lamar    Smith 21  097 

16  253  D«^tt  Clewls 21!  088 

'  L.   M.  Joiner 20.696 

W.  C.  Orlggs 20,681 

20  q4H  ^    ^    amitii 20. 662 

•«".3«  Ralph    Bowen 20,562 

Ernest  L.  Taylor 20, 306 

17,186  Van  A.  Vaughan . .  20 !  227 

16,613  Rubin  Christmas 20,122 

'  M.  C.  McKlnney .__  20.016 

32,  799  R»lpl>  E-  Burton,  Jr 19]  899 

'  Ralph  E.  Burton ._  19,  899 

Alvln  Hogsett 19,803 

R.  C.  Sanders 10,787 

18,253  Claude    Bowen _..  19.579 

C.  R.  Howard 19',  629 

94  «T7  •^*"^  Vaughan 19,625 

qi'bm  Sidney  S.  Bledsoe 19,207 

Qi*^  Herbert  E.  Roney 19,067 

31,382  wiuiam  Lloyd  Home,  Jr 18,731 

90  MP  ^"^  ^-  Williams 18,664 

10  St  Charles  Bowen is,  608 

i«7l*  Ronnie  Bledsoe I8, 141 

ia  MK  ^°*^  "  A'*'"^ ".  8*6 

17  W9  ^  "^  Sparrow 17,  809 

la'ffM  °     ^     ^"" ".779 

18  M7  Henry  H.  HUl 17,490 

iROfll  BamonL.  HUl ■.  17. 411 

iR  RKR  Emory  D.  Clemons 17,  020 

ir'^m  *'•  ^   D^I-o^b 16,838 

"•^^  Robert  L.  Newby le,  776 

280  702  ^-  •'•  'Svrtclge 16,714 

"°'^'"  J.  D.  WUUford 16,693 

■~^=  Clinton  B.  Thompson 16,493 

D.  L.   Bowen 16,279 

19,393  ■•  ^   West,  Jr 16,068 

Alton  Draughon .  15, 643 

James   Warblngton 16,536 

15. 464  Henry  Fred  Moore,  Jr 15, 396 

Dooald  W.  Peavy 16,866 

J.  P.  West 16,343 

94,467  Herbert  SaUba 16.047 

99  a-M  ''*'**'  P»ye«  la  county 

S;5S                    <*°'    -  0*7.780 

33,491  ====a 

21   4^  DOUOHBRT  COUNTT 

31,295  BIu"  Springs  Plantation 17,800 

31,168  BuweU    Cnwe 17.183 

19.173  W.O.Clark 16,067 

18.863  . 

18. 979                Total  payee*  In  county  (8) .  00. 480 
17, 774 


April  IS,  1970 

KABLT    COUNTT 

O.  8.  Pickle 

W.  E.  McDoweU 

Sanford  Ferguson .— . 

J.  E.  Tabb 

H.  L.  Martin 

O.  B.  Everson 

C.  W.  Shlerllng 

Stanley    Causey .. ... 

C.  W.  Felder 

Richard  Orlst,  Jr 

WUUam  Sasser 

John  W.  Hunter ... 

Hazel  Hudspeth . 

Alton  Boyd ._..-. 

H.  O.  ColUer.. 

Ralph  Balkoom 

Quy   White 

Bobby  King 

John  Lee  Jones 
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24,463 

34.040 

33.786 

23,758 

22.799 

22.668 

31,710 

31,884 

18,679 

18,677. 

17,467 

17.080 

16,700 

16.614 

16.884 

16,848 

16.103 

16,  717 

16.660 


Total    payees    In    county 

(19)     369,667 


COUNTT 


Calvin   HUl 

Ralph  King 

Wansley  Brothers 

Total  payees  In  coxmty  (8) . 

KMANuxL  ooxmrr 

James  L.  Moore 

A.  D.  Johnson — . 

John  E.  WhetseU 

Thomas  Youmans .. 

J.  R.  Youmans 


31.641 
31,229 
16,694 


CORDON  COUNTT 

Hansel    Oreeson -t^ — 

W.  P.  Hunt I — 

Total  payees  In  county  (2) . 

raUDT  OOXTNTT 

J.  L.  McClelland... - 

Alvln   Smith * — 


HANCOCK  COUNTT 

Warren  A.  Archer 

HXNKT  COUNTT 

J.  D.  McOarlty  &  Sons 

L.  H.  Maddoz — 


Total  payees  In  county  (2) . 


69,464 


20,760 
20,617 
18, 398 
18, 327 
16,  679 


Total  payees  In  county  (6) .  03, 781 

XVAN8  COUNTT 

W.  K.  Durrence 15,632 

FLOTD  OOUNTT 

Charles    Smith 22,780 

M.  H.  Bradshaw.  8r 21.  726 

LoveU    Bros 21,723 

I,.    O.    Evans - 19. 170 

John  C.  Richardson 17,965 

Jerry  Looney - —  15,256 

Total  payees  In  county  (6) .  118. 620 

CLASCOCK  COUNTT 

Murray  Hadden 21.342 

Roy  Johnson . 16.  790 

James  E.  Rivers -  15, 132 


Total  payees  In  coxmty  (3) .        63. 264 


23.056 
21. 840 


44.905 


18.058 
17.  416 


Total  payees  In  county  (2) .        36. 373 


15.566 

24. 141 
15.637 

39.678 


HOX78TON  COUNTT 

J.  E.  Davidson 22.513 

J.  H.  Davis— Son 19.072 

Oenle  Whitfield , 17.724 

Wed  W.  Langston.  3t 16. 106 


D   F   Daye      ... ...... . 

15,774 

A  E  Harris  Farm... -   - 

16,262 

Total  payees  In  county  (6). 

106,451 

XSWIN  COUNTT 

S.  L.  Davis ..._._.-..-. 

20,873 

Donnle  Lewis .. 

18.  373 

Total  payees  In  county  (2) . 

39,246 

JKTRRSON  COUNTT 

8.  W.  McNalr 23,  498 

Ashley  Stavely...^ .■*. 21,737 

WyUy  T.  Jordan.. 20, 677 

LiUe  Oodowns 20,586 

P.  A.  Rheney 20, 032 

Melvln  McDonald 18, 484 

Donald  Cobb 18,346 

WUUam  W.  Rabim 18, 169 

J.  E.  Nikkei 18, 115 

R.  M.  Samples,  Jr 17.  547 

I.  D.  Lewis 17,350 

O.  E.  Crouch,  Jr 16,837 

Kennlt  D.  Bird 16, 539 

John  W.  Purvis 16,  528 

R.  O.  Norrts ^ 16, 102 

M.  A.  Claxton ■. 15.749 

jlmmle  Blancock .^ 15. 745 

Clifford  WlUlams 16,086 


Total  payees  In  county  ( 18) .  327, 125 

JKNKINS  COUNTT 

A.  8.  Newton  and  Son,  Xnc 23, 754 

Qulnney  Lane 18,714 

Lessle  J.  Reeree 16,064 

Jessie  E.  Burke 16, 598 

Harry  D.  Aycock 16. 187 

DweUe  and  Boyer 15. 992 

Total     payees    In     county 

(6)    108,304 

JOHNSON  COUNTT 

Gladys  J.  Hendry 32.447 

Tarver    Price 31.907 

F.  B.  Jackson 31, 417 

Wade  Lord 18.600 

T.  L.  Bray 1 17, 824 

Roger  Davis 17. 771 

G.  S.  Pool 17.384 

Grace  J.  Hall 16, 493 

E.  L.  Price,  Jr 16,448 

Leon  PoweU 16, 291 

Herbert  Jackson —  16, 061 

Total     payees     In     county 

(11)    202,548 

lAUBXNS  COXTNTT 

James  Rawls -  34.063 

WlUlam  Slade 32,374 

Thomas  J.  and  Ray  Walker 20, 681 

R.  H.  &  R.  B.  Lowery 19, 888 

Gurvlce'^li.  Manning 19.457 

MarshaU  R.  Lord 18.781 

Fred   Hobbs 18.629 

Bobby   Watson 18.630 

John  C.  Young ... -.-  18.330 

Benjamin  T.  Lord 17.760 

Harry  E.  Green 17, 148 

R.  L.  Garrett 17,086 

WlUlam  O.  ThOTnas 17,031 

Charles  H.  Foimtaln 16,714 

Estate  of  W.  T.  ChappeU,  Dec 16, 641 

R.  W.  Hodges 16, 611 

Delacy  Lord 16,743 

W.  B.  Coleman -  16,640 

Roy  Malone 16,614 

Jim  Ray  MiUUs .; —  16, 591 

T.  B.  and  Thomas  B.  King 16,862 

Felton  Orlnstead. 16,237 

Doyle  R.   Baggett 16,185 

Total     payees     In     county 

(38)    408,079 


LEE  COUNTT 

J.  R.  Johnson 24,689 

Plea  Hardin 24,486 

Oelse  Uary ..i 28,169 

B.    C.    McKlnney 22,800 

Oeorge  D.  Moreland 20,431 

Wllmar  Timber  Corp 18,337 

OU  Barrett 16,388 

V.  

Total  payees  In  county  (7) .  149, 280 

LOWNDES  COUNTT 

Julian  D.  Spxirlock 15.266 

BCACON  OOXTNTT 

Rumph  Farms 23.966 

Buck  Creek  Farms 23.133 

8.  H.  Bryan.  Jr — . 22.993 

Mack  Ham -  22.811 

D.  and  D.  Farms 21.409 

F.  A.  Ricks  Estate 21. 284 

Joel  Barfleld 21.232 

B.  B.  Murphy  Estate 31.178 

Ralph  Raper 10.686 

Doyle  Johnson 18,831 

WlUlam  R.  Smith 18.366 

Malatchle  Farm 18,178 

Walter  ForsUng 17, 957 

I.  P.  Coz 17,419 

Gordon    Sutton 17, 292 

Williams  Sc  Williams 16, 173 

J.  D.  Lockerman 16,074 

J.  Homer  Vaughn 16,764 

W.  and  W.  Farms 16, 200 


Total  payees  In  coimty  ( 19 ) .  368,'  774 

MADISON  COUNTT 

W.  Reece  Whitehead 18,993 

MCDUITIE  COUNTT 

Ruth  Reeves 22,129 

James  E.  Harrison 21.  IBS 


Total  payees  In  county  (3) .        43, 313 

KXBZWKTHZS  COUNTT 


A.  C.  Oamer. 
RoBweU  Lee- 


IB,  727 
16,021 


Total  payees  in  county  (2) .  33, 748 

MTLLKB  COUNTT 

Fellz  VnUdD. J    24,831 

Lonnle  Wesley  Tabb 20. 569 

Stores   Tabb 16,082 

Total  payees  In  county  (3).  60,982 

ICnCHZLL  COTTNTT 

C.  B.  Ooz 23,202 

Ij.  O.  Hinson 28, 090 

HiU  Top  Farms 20,006 

C.  M.   Stripling 10.008 

C.  J.  Everett 18,787 

Donald  Hays 18, 646 

Joe  W.  Butler 16,365 

J.  L.  Glenn 16,678 


Total  payees  in  couhty  (8) .  164. 622 

ICONTGOICERT  COUNTT 

G.  U.  Jones 16.600 

MORGAN  OOUNTT 

Bonnie  Hawk  21.137 

Bennle  Malcolm 10.720 

Emory  C.  Thompson 16, 113 


Total  passes  in  ooimty  (3) .  56, 969 

nWtON  OOUNTT 

J.   H.   Anderson 30,838 

OCONXB  COUNTT 

J.  L.  BeU , 17.867 

William  C.   WUkes 16,366 
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1969    ASCS   program    payments    of    $15,000  H.  J.  WlUlams. 16.615     J.  H.  Snow "■«<>'> 

«ii.srvi</i>i   «?4  999  excludina  mice  support  Thomas  Farms,  Inc 18,387  

'S^'\A'*i^l  'SrSj.r^.ytn^Si:  William    Suggs ._i^^  Tot^     payee,    in     county 

G«orota— Continued  _      .  .  <">    243,345 


A^fyril  13,  1970       .    \ 

John  L.  Smith - 

J.  Walt  Vanderford ^ 

Alez  Schelske -I- 

D.  ft  R.  Parks  Partnershlp. 
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17.486 
17,367 


j_.         16,662 


j  11321 

17,709 

17,650 

17  B12 

^!'i5S     Hauger  Ranches,  Inc 21.3^     zenner  Brothers : ".J" 

Harold   Zenner   ^»'f!I 

Loren  Crow --  "■??? 


mAHO  COUNTT 

Bam  Aim  &  Sons  Inc 


23,458 


Galen  Buchanan 
Ruckman  Ranch 
Chuck  BrackeU,  Jr. 


Norman    Dean. 
T.  E.  Robinson. 


19,203 
18. 326 


11320 
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April  13,  1970 


1969    ASCS    proifTam    payments    of  $15,000 

through  $24,999  excluding  price  support 
loans  and  wool  and  sugar  payment*— 
Georgia — Continued 

ocoNXB  COX7NTT— continued 

Hbert  M.  Wilkes 18.796 

Oeo.  A.  WlUee— : l»-^*° 

Total  payee*  In  county  (4)  _  84. 624 

rSACH  apUNTT 

Bateman  Co..  Inc 4 23,813 

FIKK  CO^NTT 

Floyd  Turner •, .34,984 

FOLK  ccmm 

Oeston  Womack f- 23.718 

prukSKi  ^TTimr 

Oeorge  P.  Anderson 22.092 

H.  E.  Dunaway 21.  104 

C.  L.  Mays 20,694 

James  A.  FulUngton 18.667 

Lorln   S.   WUUams 16,686 

H.  T.  Pleeman  &  Son.  Inc 15,421 

Total  payees  In  county  (6).  114.464 

QTTTncAit  cot>imr  tr 

Sunny  View  Farms 18.152 

BAMSOLPH  COinCTT 

K.  D.  Beard 24.573 

Orubbs   Broa 24.018 

Tom   Allen 22.384 

Marvin  Devane 20.731 

Melvln  H   Peavy 17.560 

C.  W.  Lumpkin - 16.319 

C.  T.  Martin — — 15.957 

-"neld  Andrews 15.735 

K.  B.  Morris 15.712 

Ttotal  payeea  In  county  (9)  -  173. 169 

/"= 

BICKMOltD  COUItTT 

Wayne  Rtaodes 24.956 

B.  A.  McEmurray.  Jr 20.422 

Total  payees  In  county  (2)  _  46.  377 

SCaXVKN  CODMTT 

Raymond   Parker - 24.285 

J.  A.  Thompson,  Jr — 24. 338 

W.P.Sanders 33,699 

R.  E.  OUTer.  J - 23.715 

W.  W.  Wyant ^v 19.360 

W.  B.  Martin -  18.883 

C.  L.  B41Uer 18.170 

Ralph  E.  Dixon /- 18.016 

Herbert  Jacoba. 17,304 

Cecil  M.  Harley ,  17,173 

Leroy  E.  OUver 16,620 

WUUams   Farm 16, 144 

William  H.  Cbance 15.468 

Total     payees     In     county 

(18)   - -  251.861 

BXMXSOLK  COXntTT  ^ 

John  I.  Spooner 21,098 

Hugh  D.  Broome.  8r 15,959 

Total    payees     In     county 

(3)    87,057 

■PAUmfO  CUUMTI 

Phil  Ogletree,  Sr.:^ 18,735 

SUMIU  CWU M'l  I 

R.  L.   Bass 33,939 

Richard  PoweU 21,497 

Oeorge  E.  and  Roy  F.  Daniel 20, 601 

Fred  M.  MeMllUn 17,870 

W.  O.  ComweU 16,631 

Douglas  W.  Carreker 16.423 

J.  A.  McNeill 18.668 


H.  J.  WUUams —  16,615 

Thomas  Farms.  Inc 15.397 

William    Suggs —  15,046 

Total     payees     In     county 

(10)    177.566 

TATTNALL  COUMTT. 

Segal  Durrence 19,060 

TATLOa   COUNTT 

E.  B.  Swearlngen -  24. 150 

WUlard    Brunson 23,  190 

C.  R.  Simmons 21,666 

.  Hilton  E.  Taunton 1 18.840 

Thomas  H.  Taunton 18.840 

J.  O.  Albrltton -. -  18.446 

Robert  Brunson 16,717 

Total     payees     In     county 

(7)    141,848 

TSLVAIB   COUNTT 

WUUam  H.  Evans 20.459 

Txaaxxx  cottntt 

D.  D.  Hin -  24,  137 

W.  H.  McLendon ^^^ '    23.308 

J.  P.  Omdorff 22.478 

Charles    McLendon 22.436 

B.  C.  Arthur 22.348 

James  G.  Raines 22.147 

W.J.Martin 21,420 

Isaac  MorrU  Chambless 30.  364 

Alston  Brothers 19.949 

Lavonne  Spelr 18.  705 

John  Ed  Thomas 18.420 

Jim  Lane ; - 18.420 

Ray   Christie 17.700 

Shelby  Marks 16.642 

Bobby  J.  Locke 15. 870 

James  V.  Dram 15. 396 


Total     payees     in     county 

(16)    - 319,740 

THOMAS  COUNTT 

R.  B.  Vomer - 30,801 

C.M.Anderson 17.690 

Conifer  Farms - —  17. 604 

Julius  Chastaln 17.239 

E.  N.  Parramore 16.802 

Doyle   West —  15,245 

Total  payees  In  county  (6) .  108. 081 


TUT  COUNTT 

Wm.  I.  Bowen. 

J.  H.  Moore.  Jr 

Ponder  Plant  Co 

H.  C.  Dormlney 


10.165 
18. 141 
16.  715 
16, 131 


Total  payees  In  county  (4) .  70. 143 

TOOMBS  COUNTT 

Ross  P.  Bowen 18.577 

TUmNKK  COXTNTT 

Wilson  Hancock 19,583 

R   &  M.  Farms 18.664 

Oscar   WUkerson 17.056 

J.  C.  Rodger* 16.636 

O.  ft  Q.  Farms 15.268 


Total  payees  In  county  (S) . 


87.085 


WALTON  COUNTT 

T.  J.  Chandler 34.904 

Bennle  R.  Anderson 34.017 

Alex  Harden 38.263 

T.   H.   Adcock 23.568 

C.  N.  Johnson 31.131 

Carl  Lemonds .  31,031 

Robbie  Adcock 30.786 

John    Harris 30. 153 

John  KUgore 16. 921 

E.   L.   Poas 16.810 

Byron   Mltchsm 16,932 


J.  H.  Snow 15.865 

Tota£     payeea    In     county 

(12)   843.345 

WABSBN  COUNTT 

Loyd  Langford - 21.690 

Robert  E.  Scott 20.738 

Jamie  L.  Ounn 19.077 

Robert  A.  Langford 19,050 

Total     payees     In     county 

(4)   80.555 

WASHINGTON   COUNTT  ' 

JeweU   Bridges 21.189 

Raymond  ft  Orover  Cobb ^-  21. 161 

Thomas   S.   Jones 20.656 

Allen  T.  Veal 20. 041 

Robert  S.  Black 19.  885 

Arthur    HarUey 19.764 

B.   W.  Lord -  19.320 

L.  V.  Brooks 17.684 

Henry  S.  Brantley 17.438 

Total     payees     In     county 

(9) 177.  (»8 

WK8STXB  COUNTT 

O.  W.  Jones - 20. 660 

WHKSLZK  COUNTT 

J.  M.  Johnson 24.086 

E.   E.   Elton 15.051 

Total     payees     In     county 

f3)   89.137 


WnX»X  COUNTT 

D.  F.  Veal 

M.    D.    Brown 

WilUam  Worley 

Total  payees  in  county  (3) . 


18.  520 
18,035 
16,087 


62,642 


WOBTH    COUNTT 

Mercer  MIU  PlanuUon 23.620 

H.  T.   ElUott 22.673 

James  R.  Young.  Jr 22.478 

Roy    Barksdale 19.022 

CecU  L.  James 18.730 

Lenwood    Sutton 18.691 

A.  L.  Sutton 18.524 

E.  B.  Conger 18.367 

Andrew  J.  Aultman 17, 133 

O.  A.  RulB 16,863 

L.  A.  Hurst 16,484 


Total     payees     In     county 

(11)    310.434 

Total  payees  in  SUte  (466) .  8. 825. 606 

1999    ASCS    program    payments    of.  $15,000 

through   $24,999  excluding  price  support 

loaru  and  wool  and  sugar  payments — Idaho 


23,146 
30,307 
18.311 


COUNTT 

Demar  RomreU 

J.  O.  Walker  &  Sons 

R.  K.  Nelson 


Total  payees  In  coimty  (3). 


60.564 


BSNXWAH  COUNTT 

R.  M.  Thomas  ft  Son 17.660 

Richard  R.  Lawson 17. 633 

Vernon  Larson 17,419 

HUdlng  Frlck 16.936 

Larry  Heaton 16.969 

Douglas  H.  Howe 15.830 

Oerald  R.  Haas 16.368 

Fox  Brothers 18,030 


Total  payees  In  county  (8).  181.618 

BOtOHAM  COUNTT 

Curtis  W.  HoUand 30.438 

Rising  River  Ranches,  Inc 19, 363 


Ain-il  IS,  1970 

John  L.  Smith 

J.  Walt  Vanderlord 

Alex  Schelske 

D.  ft  R.  Parks  Partnership- 


Total  payees  In  county  (6) . 

BONNSVILLE  COUNTT 


Ernest  Martin 

Oeorge  LoveU — - 

Poster  Associates — 

L.  B.  Holden  Farm  Co — 

Lynn  Brown -— — 

Nielson  ft  Nielson — 

Glenn  Blatter — 

Davenport  ft  Foebinder — . 

Browns  Meadow  CK  Ranch,  Inc.- 

Total  payees  In  county  (9) . 

BOUNDAST   COUNTT 

Henry  O.  Eckhart j-- 


BUTTS  COUNTT 


Don  A.  Alkele. 


CAMAS   COUNTT 

WiUlam  A.  Simon --- 

James  E.  Kevan 

Sun  Valley  Ranches.  Inc 

Fields  Land  Co..  Inc 

Clifford  HalloweU 


Total  payees  in  county  (6) . 

CAKIBOU  COUNTT 

Corbridge  Brothers 

ChrUtman  ft  Hopkins.  Inc 

Thomas  Cellan 

Raoul  Wlstisen-- 

Don  C.  Rigby V 

Richard  Torgesen. 

Central  Valley  Farm,  Inc 

Sidney  D.  Hansen 

Ezra  Lakey  ft  Sons.  Inc 

Max  D.  Rigby 

Vernon  G.  Moser V-— 

Merle  Cellan 


Total  payees  in  county 
(12)    — • 


CASSTA   COUNTT 

Crltchfleld  Land  ft  Uvestock 

WilUam  Rehn -- 

Leonard  Rehn — 

Conrad  Rehn 

Vernon    Rehn —*■ — 

W.  Wayne  Newcomb — „.—-». — 

O.  M.  Johnson '<- — 

Jack   Hirai 

John  A.  Pierce 1 — 

Cranney    Bros. 
William  A.  FarweU. 

Leonard  Funk 

Adele  Toevs 

Grant   Glorfleld 

Pickett  Ranch  and  Sheep  Co 

Total     payees     In     county 
(15) - 


EES: 


CLABK  COUNTT 

Blaine  Orover 

Thomas  and  Laird  Lyndon  Laird— 


Total  payees  In  county  (3)  - 

CLKABWATBB  COUNTT 

John  Summers  and  sons 

nUNKLIN  COUNTT 

Kenton  O.  Fredrtckson 

raSMONT  COUNTT 

Ralph  Litton ♦ 

K.  R.  Henry * 

Total  payees  In  county  (2). 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  — 


17,  435  n)AHO  COUNTT 

17.267     Sam  Aim  ft  Sons  Inc 

17.196     Hauger  Ranches,  Inc 

16,662      Norman    Dean 

•     T.  E.  Robinson 

108,340     Prairie  Ranches 

==     John  J.  Hanley  A8»oc%  Inc 

Heckman  Ranches,  Inc 

23.948     Klmn.   Inc. '■ 

22,867      H.  E.  Brown 

21.  SM  .     .„.   "~ 

19. 317  Total  payees  in  county  (9) . 

19, 198  = 

17^  110  JXFFERSON    COUNTT 

16.646      orle  W.  Robison 

16.069     Miller  Fa/ms,  Inc 

16.468     Browning  Grain  ft  Produce 

171, 953  Total  payees  In  county  (3)  - 

jg  g73  KOOTENAI  COUNTT 

Earl  M.  Clausen 

16  010     G«>f8e  Thayer 

^''•"^"     Herbert   Mlllhom 

Albert   Roecks 

21. 081  Total  payees  In  county  (4) . 

18.643  = 

18.454  LATAB   COUNTT 

16. 391  „  w^,.M. 

15.233  G»fy    ^^^ 

__J__  Jensen    Bros 

89  802  Snow    Farms 

'  Westberg   Bros 

Steelsmith   Bros 

OA  A70  Herman  Renfrew 

^*'*'"  Haxton  and  Son 

oi  OPA  Raymond  Reisenauer 

?i'a!2  James   »•  Westcott 

;l'  ?fr  Alonzo  C.  Wilson  and  Sonsi 

\l-  ,07  Dennis  DriscoU.. 

i?'An7  Clifford   WoU 

IB  MO  Boy*  *  Story- 

i«'^  Hampton  Ranch ^ 

IS;  IS  Tom  Wahl— - _ 

iS'2«2                Total     payees     In     county 
^^•^^  (15)    -_ 

«^^    «Ae  LKW18  COUNTT 

224.605 

,;==     Richard  Reimer 

E.  M.  Fisher  ft  Sons,  Inc 

24  016     Du*D*  C.  Miller 

22  641     Zenner  Farms 

21  122     J°e  ^-  Baldus 

20  723     McLeod  Bros 

So'.SS  '^°'*^     P*y*"     ^    county 

19.874  ^.*)    "^ 

19.242 

17_  971  LINCOLN  COUNTT 

16.856     Darwin  Nelbaur 

16.784  MADISON  COUNTT 

Jl'Ii?  Howard  and  Roblnsop— i- 

;«■  Ul  Ed  S.  CovUigton 

i^'oTn  Jensen  Brothers 

^^''*^"  Rlcka  Bros 

~.  J.  Wayne  Stevens 

— .  -„  Bert  Webster - 

285. 37B  Q  J  Neeley  Ranch.  Inc 

Total  payees     In     county 

30.915  (7)    

18,  401 
MINIDOKA  COUNTT 

,0  «,a     Mack  Nelbaur— 

^'•'*''     Bruneau  Sheep  Co - 

17,430                Total     payees     In     coimty 
(2)    - 

I*'**''  NEE  FESCB  COUNTT 

17  363     Wlttman  Farms 

is]  062     S    J-  McCann   

Gary  Schwank 

32.426     Orvelle   Konen    

=^=^=     Tblessen  Ranch 


HOUSE  11321 

Oalen   Buchanan   JZ'IS 

M  458     Ruckman   Ranch    JI'lTi 

??;  S     Chuck  Brackett,  Jr , IJ.  6W 

19  203     Ze^"  Brothers  ".2« 

io  OM     Harold   Zenner    ir?!I 

1?'Jm     Lo«°  crow ^  1«.8^ 

"•fl05     Hoffman  Ranch ".IW 

i«'^     Gordon  Bundy  —.-a 18. MJ 

16  ?S     Knowlton  Farms,  ml: 16.778 

Jb'12^     Kaufman  Farms.  Inc 18.4TO 

"•*^     Lee  Heath  ^^-^^ 

18*.  388  Ttotal  payees  In  county  ( 16)  -      390.407 

ONEIDA  COUNTT 

20.131     J.  F.  Fredrlckson.  CO 24.340 

19.396     _  .    Evans  Fms  Inc.  ft  Evans  Br.  21. 143 

17.080      L:aiUd«ftSons.Inc 16,645 

1^     Arch  ShoweU  .._J6^ 

==                Total  payees  In  county  (4)  77.144 

18.  320  POWER   COUNTT 

18.886     jj^an   Meadows   ' ??*??I 

16.728     Ralphs  Brothers 28.8« 

15. 108     yf  E  Barkdull  ft  Sons,  Inc —  21, 330 

Rex  Hayter J2'^ 

66,042     Yard  W.  Meadows ^°'   „ 

=—     Melvln  R.   Funk   ".8M 

Ferdinand  OehrUig }l'f^ 

21.734     Bowler  Ranches.  Inc Ji' Saa 

21.268     D.  S.  Benson ll'mti 

18.677     Glee  Mlchaelson  Jc'XZX 

17.912     Roscoe  Weston iRiSi 

17,826     Zimmerman  Brothers Jr^ko 

17,654     Austin  Woodworth  ,«'««« 

16, 638     Nelbaur  ft  West  Farms  _ is.  oca 

1 ft   RA2  ' 

16, 413               Total  payeea  In  county  (14)  -  361,012 

lo!  283  "^^^^ 

15,583  TETON  COUNTT 

16,' 496     Earl  N.  Hoopes —  23,884 

16.418     J.  cUnt  Hoopes :?'tf. 

15.267     Demar  Bott 19,136 

15.045  '    — — — 

■                Total  payees  In  county  (3) .  62, 4B8 

„,_  .j,a  TWIN  FALLS  COUNTT 

207,  0*O  17  A17 

.                  Tom  Callen I7.4if 

WASHINGTON  COUNTT 

24,578     J    B    Barker          18.698 

18, 976  ■   Total  payees  Ui  State  (162)  .  2.  766.  656 

1  ft  nA7 

16  806  1969  ASCS  program  payments  of  $15,000 
16'713  through  $24,999  excluding  price  support 
15"  153         loans  and  tcool    ond    sugar    paymenta— 

'  llUnois 

AP*M«    COUNTT 

110.292     Richard  Wittier m'o?a 

— =     E.  A.  Meyer »2.ar» 

CyrU  Elbus L ZZ'f^ 

20.707     Victor  Shrtver   "'^ 

Total  payees  In  county  (4)  -  84. 144 
22.06»^                     '                                   «=— =. 

20,  635  ALEXANDEB  COUNTT 

19. 773  ^     »i.n^ 

17  307     John  R.  GreenweU if.*a« 

17!  190  BOONE  COUNTT 

]>6.601     Frank  Bullard a  Jn 

15.509     wendeURosene J«'n«T 

■ —     K  B  Farms.  Inc.- l"'"** 

128. 884  Total  payees  in  county  (3)  -        87.050 

BROWN  COUNTT 

;J:S;     RolU  Colclasure ---  ».J^ 

'           wimam  A.  Orr. "'*^* 

31, 217               Total  payees  to  county  (2)  -  *  80,763 

BUBEAU  COUNTT 

24,642     Raymond  J.  Fltzpatrlck 20.770 

22. 170     Edward  Pertno -'°^ 

31.' 356               Total  payees  to  county  (2)  -  36.867 
18.498                                                                 === 
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1969    ASCS   program   payments   of   $15,000      Raymond  P.  WUlrrtt 17.845  h«,de«»n  countt 

'Thr^gh  $r4^9  eJ^SilS^price  support      Robert   wmi. 16.960     Shelby  H.  Romlne 20.026 

loans    and    wool    and    sugar   payments—     Donald  Sawyer 16.416     Robert   L.   Gray 19.345 

tuaiM     u'H*     "~^                         »          «-    '                            Mor^n      Rr1c<<r«r 16.710      .Sam    Stevenson 15,701 


April  13,  1970 

T  An*T.i.»;  COX7NTT 

George  Lambourne .- 

Delwln  J.  Link — 

Beetz  Bros 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECOkD  — HOUSE  lJ|23 

Kenneth  Benjamto 18.230     George  L.  Wilson     JJ^ 

20.702  Charles  E.  Brikaw ._j8^  it^^  ?:  ST^"-":::::"  as; 

16.888               Total  payees  In  county  (11)       218.741     Carl  SchmldgaU.  Jr 16.086 

Total  navees  to  countT  (7)  _  123. 042 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


April  13,  1970 


1969  ASCS  proip-am  payments  of  $15,000 
through  $24,999  excluding  price  tupport 
loans  and  wool  and  sugar  paymenta-r- 
lllinols — Continued 

CALBOtTM  COUNTT 

ScbulM  Broe - — 

Scbulze  Farma.  Inc. 


CASBOIX  OOtrMTT 

Delbert  Newcomer 

John  McNltt 

Robert  Cockle 


CASS  cotnrrr 

Bob  Hardwlck V 

Charlee  Turner 

Walter  S.  Harwlck 

8.  W.  Hardwlck 


Total  payees  In  county  (4) . 

CHAMPAIGN   COTTMTT 

WU113   Winston : 

Pat   Mxirray 

J.  J.  McQuald  Est 

Paul  V.  Klein 

Artbur  Clark 

Francis  Emkee _-_.-.-.-.-..—- 

Roy  J.  Wilson . 

John  Boland 


Total  payees  In  county  (8). 

CHUSTIAlf  COUNTT 


Donald   Linton 

Donald  L.  Kuhle 

Leroy  Trulock 

John  H.  Butterfleld 

Harold  O.  Long 

Earl  Scholes 


CLAUC   COX7NTT 

Bernard  Halloran 

Forrest  H.   Ferris 

Clyde   R.   Knowlea 

Qlenn  O.  Plnnell 


Total  payees  In  county  (4) . 

COLES  COXniTT 


HMrold  Horn 

fffey  Brothers  . 
rln  Thompson 


Total  payees  In  county  (3). 

COOK  COTTMTT 


A.  Hagemann  .^ 

Errln  Henry  Brandau. 


Total  payees  in  county  (2) . 

CXAWTOU  COUNTT 

O.  W.  Btoner  A  Sons 

Emerson  N.  Walker 


Raymond  P.  WUlrstt. 

Robert   WllUa 

Donald  Sawyer 

Marvin    Brldger 


17,646 
16.860 
16,416 
18.  710 


HXNDnSON  CODNTT 

Shelby  H.  Romlne 

Robert   L.   Gray 

Sam  Stevenson 


30.036 
19.345 
16.  701 


18.  161 
15.892 


Total  payees  In  county  (2) .  34. 063 


30.119 
18.251 
15.219 


.     Total     payees     In     county 
(18)   

n  WITT  COX7NTT 

R.  F.  Klley 

DOUOLAS  COtTMTT 

William  C.  Jones 

Robert  J.  Miller 

John  Hemingway 


245. 187 


Total     payees     In     county 
(3)    


66.073 


21.323 
15.498 
16.363 


Truman  Hays 

Levi  Hoetetler 

Wm.  H.  Dynes.  8r. 
Mario  Carlson 


23.864 
22.607 
16.456 
15.966 


Total  payees  In  coimty  (3) .        63. 689 


Total  payees  In  county  (3) .        63, 173 


Total     payees     In     county 

(6)  103.418 


17.760 
n.600 
16.003 
IS. 733 


KDOAB   COXTHTT 

Shelby  Wood 

W.  Herbert  Hawkins 

Kerrlck  Helton 


10.865 
17.  390 
16.083 


66.096 


33.446 
33.333 
19.800 
18.046 
17.535 
17.421 
16.303 
15.373 


Total 
(3) 


payees     in     county 


IKOQUOIS  COtTNTT 

Andrew   Melster 

H.  Edmond  Pratt 

Joe  R.  Gibson 

S.  D.  McCuUough 


22.413 
19.641 
18. 927 
15. 148 


63.338 


Total     payees     In     county 
(4)    


76. 138 


■DWAKDS  COUNTT 

Raymond 'A.  Meesman ^.. 

r  ATXTIX  COOKTT 

Ayres  Buzzard — . . . — 

8am  Small 

R.  H.  Troop 

Delbert    Wehrle 


16. 024 

18. 573 
17.346 
17. 117 
15.073 


JACKSOK  COUNTT 

D.  L.  Bess  8r .. 

Earl   Frlschkorn 


24. 795 
24,060 


Total     payees     In     county 
(2)    


48.854 


161.066 


20. 624 
20.584 
20.014 
19.263 
18. 152 
15.544 


Total    payees    In    county 
(4)    ._ 

rOBD  CqUNTT 

John  P.  Oallahue . — . 

Gerald  Johnson 


68.  109 


31,190 
19.163 


JASPZa  COUNTY 

Robert   Frohnlng 

JEITXKSON   COUNTT 

Fletcher    Farrar 


JEHSCT  COUNTT 


Total  payees  In  county  (6) .      114. 181 


17.636 
17.668 
16.616 
15. 051 


66.871 


Total     payees     In     county 
(3)    -_ 

GALLATIN  COXrMTT 

William  Leslie  Bradley 

Charles  Hlsh 

Agrarian    Enterprises 

Charles  Oldham 

Daniel  J.   Maloney 

Charles  F.  Naas 

Marshal  R.  Rlgsby . 

W.  E.  Dawnen . — 


40,853 


33.496 
33.867 
20. 556 
18.927 
18.737 
16.728 
16.668 
16.173 


Floyd  Isrlnghausen. 
Joseph  R.  Kramer.. 

Wm.  Gettlnga.  Jr 

Jack  Wock 

Bernard  Heltzlg 


16, 680 
22.  394 

20.  936 
17.  566 
16.909 
16, 670 
15.480 


Total     payees     in     ooimty 
(6)    


87. 551 


Total     payees     in     county 

(8)    154.150 


32.600 
19,078 
17, 917 


60.395 


17. 161 
16.027 


32. 178 


19,411 
19,218 


OXXKNX  COUNTT 

Henry   Longmeyer 

Pete    Remmers ..... ... 

Hartwell  Ranch . 

McWmiams  Trust . 

Craver   Farms ...:- — 

C.  L.  McLaughlin 

W.  P.  Gllmore 

Beams  Bros . 

Ollmore  Farms 


KANB  COUNTT 

Lyle    Lawson 

James    Feece 

wiuis  A.  Follman 

Arthur  Long... , 

Edwin    Dunteman 

Harold   Gorenz 

Frank  Gorenz,  Jr 

Long  Bros.,  c/o  A.  Long  Agt. 
Ben  Wennlund 


23,106 
19,093 
18.  725 
18.373 
16.899 
IS.  656 
15.656 
15.  432 
15. 245 


24.851 
23.837 
23,834 
20.806 
19.012 
18.  050 
17.866 
16.189 
16.  019 


Total     payees     in     county 
(»)   


180,453 


Total     payees     in     county 
(»)    - 

KANKAKEK  COUNTT 

Tunis    Hoekstra 

Louis    Legrls 

Park  HoUenbeck 

Fred  English 

Jake   Munyon 

Robert    Jarvls 


157, 184 


33,110 
18.409 
17. 427 
15.  855 
15.  348 
15.086 


Total  payees  In  cotmty  (3) .        38, 629 


CUMBBBLANS  COUNTT 

John  Clark 

DB  KALB  COXTNTT 

MUIard  Sawyer 

Raymond  Katz 

James  E.  Wlllrett ~. 

Dean  N.  Lake 

Azelson  Bros,  by  Krik  AxslsooJ... 

Kenneth  Nelson 

Allen  Aves . 

Donald  L.  Falvre 

Wlllard  Qulncer 


GBUNDT  COUNTT 

David  M.  Barr 

Francis  Schaefer 

Edwin  R.  Walker 


18.430 
15.091 
15.036 


Total     payees     in     county 
(8)    


104.  343 


16.043 


32.711 
31.661 
30.918 
19.816 
10.361 
19.016 
18.840 
18.339 
18.106 


Total 
(8) 


payees     in     county 


HANCOCK  COXmTT 

Lude  ft  Dorsett 

Jumor    Raa 


Total 
(2) 


payees    in     county 


48.667 

18,995 
17,069 

86,064 


KBNDALL  COUNTT 

RicBard  F.  Feeney 22,504 

CMP  Co.,  c/o  D.  C.  Kirkpatnck...  20, 316 

Robert  N.  Herren 16,793 


Total  payees  In  coimty  (3).        69, 613 


KNOX  COUNTT 

Robert  Paul  Thompson 

LAKE  COUNTT 

Wm.  S.  Clark 


16,354 


18, 620 
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LASALLB  COUNTT 

George  Lamboume . 20,702 

Delwln  J.  Link 17, 446 

Beetz  Bros 16,868 


Kenneth  Benjamin 16,230     George  L.  Wilson     . 

Charlee  E.  Brokaw 16.064     James  B.  Sudduth. 

-     James  F.  Kent 

Carl  SchmldgaU,  Jr. 


Total  payees  in  county  (11)       313, 741 


1^323 

1A740 
16.634 
16.060 
16,086 


Total  payees  in  covmty  (3) . 


55,016 


LAWXENCE  COUNTT 

5-V  Airport 18.939 

Simms  Bros -  17,354 

Laakman    Bros . 17,060 

Louis  Halter - 16.888     r^^  ^^nmnson 

Jack    Seltzlnger 1«.784     ^^^^^^^^  Neeld  .. 

Ward   Warner . IB,  3i8 

Glenn   Mahrenholz . 16. 128 

^ 15,078 


MZNABO  COUNTT 

John  Hulby 18,860 

MEBCEB  COUNTT 

North  Trtist  Co 

Melvln  T.  Johnson 

Bill  Prleden 


Total  payees  In  co\mty  (7) .      133, 043 


John  M.  Jordan ^ 

Total  payees  in  county  (8)  - 


Sheldon  Neeld . 

Edmund  Morris 

Charles  E.  Woodward. 


19,356 
17,  729 
17,628 
16,721 
16,472 
16,  196 
16,586 


BCHUTLEB  COUNTT 

Wllbum  Brlney -,— 


SCOTT  COUNTT 


Adams  &  Wilson. 
Russell  Hubbert  . 


134,546 


Total  payees  In  county  (7) .      119,  685 


LEE  COUNTT 


Denton  Swarts — 
Clifford  Albrecht. 


-t- 


16,068 
15.  345 


Total  payees  in  county  (2)  -        31. 413 


MONTGOMKBT  COUNTT 

D.  M.  Chausse  and  J.  A.  Chausse.. 

Ross  Lay 

Evan  Pockllngton 

C.  W.  Barnstable 


Total  payees  in  county  (2) . 

SHELBT   COUNTT 

Raymond  O.  Workman ; 

ST.  CLAIB  COUNTY 

Floyd  A.  Schlueter 

STABK  COUNTT 

Alan  Harmon 

STEPHENSON  COUNTT 


23.153 
18,252 
17,442 

^^'*^     Uoyd  Leary 


LIVINCSTON  COUNTT 

Hamilton  Ranch,  Inc 

Est.  E.  Faragher . 

Alfred    Andree 

Donald  D.  Harms 

Everett  M.  Bailey 


32,632 
19,919 
18,080 
17, 295 
15,024 


Total  payees  In  county  (4) . 

MORGAN  COUNTT 

Nickel  Bros.  A.  Ptrp 

Louis  Werrles 

A.  E.  Curry 


74. 327 


TAZEWELL   COUNTT 


E.  E.  Sears. 


UNION  COUNTT 


Total  payees  In  county  (6)  -        92. 950 


Total  payees  in  coimty  (3) . 


20.226 
16,896 
16. 658 


Gerald  Cain 

Howard  Davis 

Shawnee  Farms.  Inc. 


63.779 


LOGAN  COUNT* 

Elizabeth  K.  Drake 

George    Gilchrist 

Andrew  &  Rachel  Wiggers  Ptrp. 
Hobllt  Farms.  Inc 


X 


24.467 
18.364 
18.  335 
16,749 


MOULTRIE  COUNTT 

Robert  Waggoner 

John  A.  Rhodes 

Lloyd  Younger,  Jr 


21,  386 
15,365 
15, 169 


77,916 


Total  payees  in  county  (4) . 

MACON  COUNTT 

O.  Wilcox 20,482 

Loren  M.  PattengUl 18,404 

MIU  Univ 17,867 

Waggoner  Lehn . 16,669 

Total  payees  in  county  (4) .  73, 422 


Total  payees  In  coimty  (3) . 

OGLE  COUNTY 

Emll  Fisher  and  R.  Allen 

L.  D.  Carmlchael 

Chas.  C.  Koontz 

Anna  Roos 

Merle  Snodgrass 

Clifford  Ohllnger 

Fred  BiiRhnell,  Jr 

Jerry  L.  Fisher 


61,  919 


21,665 
19, 867 
19,  757 
18, 990 
18,746 
18,453 
17,484 
16,  387 


VERMILION  COUNTT 

Peter  L.  Gernand 

Paul  Zook  Est 

R.  C.  Morgan 

Oral  W.  Clark 

Dale   Cunningham  

Falrmount  Farms 

Milton  Meyer 

Gerhard  Prerlchs 

Elmer  P.  Hoggatt 

Larry  Smoot 


Total    payees    in    county 
(10)    - 


WABASH  COUNTY 


MACOUPIN  COUNTY 

Robert  E.  AUord 

Randall  Loveless 

Moffet  Farm  Supply,  Inc 


22.925 
22.722 
18.963 


Total  payees  in  county  (8) . 


Total  payees  in  county  (3) . 

MASON  COUNTY 


64.610 


Gearge  Martin 

Howard  Ermellng. 


21.264 
19. 354 


PIATT  COUNTT 

Lynn  H.  Clarkson 

Jake  Chambers 

Margaret  Wolfe 

J.  E.  McCoppln 

J.  P.  Kratz  &  Co 


151.349     Champ   Lovellette. 

===     Norman  Kleffer  ... 

Don  Kennard 


22.313 
20.  479 
18. 305 
17.  616 
15.148 


Total    payees    In    county 
(3)   


WABBEN  COUNTT 


Total  payees  in  county  (2) .  40. 618 

MASSAC  COUNTT 

Henry  W.  Schmidt 23.79' 

Walter  Hastings 16.  390 


Total  payees  in  county  (2) . 

MC  HENRT  COUNTT 


40.187 


L.  O.  Napier 

Richard  Meyer. 
Brickley  Bros.. 


23. 870 
16,  125 
15.  227 


Total  payees  in  county  (6) . 

PIKE   COUNTT 

James  M.  Byrns 

POPE  COUNTT 

Norman  Lewis 

PULAS^  COUNTT 

E.  L.  Brown  m • 

RANDOLPH  COUNTT 

Gordon  Cohen 

Schaeffer  Farms.  Inc 

Michael  Kcirta 


93. 761 
19, 746 
22,104 
16, 659 


16,  810 
16,614 
16,440 


Walter  Gayman 

Arnold  Ischer 

Thomas  Hennenfent 
Gene  Toungqulst  — 


Total    payees    in    county 
•    (4)   

WASHINGTON  COUNTT 


Lester  Pltchford 

WHITE  COUNTY 


Total  payees  in  county  (3) . 

MCLEAN  COUNTT 

Richard  D.  Whitwood . ■. 

Theo  Funk  Tr 

Homer  Lobdell . 

George  Arnold 

Kelley  Bros.  Ptrp . 

Wm.  T.  Larkln. 


C.  E.  Brehm 

Glenn  D.  Whitley.. 
Robert  J.  Williams. 
John  F.  Hooser. 


55,  222 


Total  payees  in  county  (3).        49,864     ^^^^^  Campl)ell 


24, 189 
32,633 
31,993 
31,422 
20,498 
20,016 


BOCK  ISLAND  COUNTT 

Donald  Rursch 

John  H.  Layer,  Jr 


31.608 
16,638 


Total    payees    in    county 
(6)   


WHITESmE  COUNTT 


Total  payees  in  county  (3) . 


SANGAMON  COUNTT 


37,246     Clifford  Warklns,  Jr. 

=^=^      Elmer  Larson 

Joe  Besse 


ROSS  McNaught 20,617     Beattle  Brothers. 


Orlyn  Miller 19. 8W     ^^^^^^^'X^l-rtil^:::."::::        '^\ln     WoodrowLorke 

K...,Hai. „..„._.-.        16.694     f^'^^J^P^P^'.*!!:::: 18.6O3     Kobbeman  Farm. 


Haber  Hall 

Ben  T.  Glldersleeve. 


7 


20.609 

19. 697 
15.832 

35.429 
16, 893 
22,095 
19,296 
16, 114 
18,389 


24,918 
19,521 
17,671 


Total  payees  in  county  (3) .        62, 110 


22, 619 
20,633 
19, 181 
17,673 
16,780 
16,400 
16,043 
16, 937 
16,654 
16,173 


176, 093 


16,442 
16,251 
15, 273 


47,966 


22,378 
19,063 
18,982 
17,  718 


78, 141 


17. 519 

24, 878 
18,636 
17, 192 
16,634 
16, 266 


93,695 


24,863 
24, 665 
24,169 
22,256 
19,263 
17,681 
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1969    ASCS   program    payments    of    $15,000  dbcatub  countt 

through   $24,999  excluding  price  support  wiUlam  Richard  Fogg 

loans    and    wool    and    sugar    payment —  Morgan  Mlers 

Illinois — Continued  Stewart  Bros 


Chris  Vleck  &  Sons 

18,666     J^oyd  Q.  Wampler,  Jr 

16!  609 
16, 169 


Norman  McClure. 
Ernest  Miller.. 
D.  O.  Horrall. 


17, 937 
17,380 
17, 374 
16,214 
16,049 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  — HOUSE 


April  13,  1970 

WlUord  Parker 16.386     Herschel   Cheek. 

Total  payees  in  county  (6), 

VIGO  COUNTT 


11325 


Total  payees  In  county  (5)-        89. 848 


B»^     /VMritlTV 


16. 901 

vawI    13     Af^^anH                                ...... 

38,460 

84.679 

CARROLL  COUNTT 

Chrystal  Bros 

20,841 

11324 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  — 


1999  ASCS  program  jtaymentt  of  ti  5.000 
thrxrugh  t24.999  excluding  price  tupport 
loans  and  wool  and  sugar  payment — 
Illinois — Continued 

wsrrxsiDs  coxintt — continued 

Dean  Larson - -  16,762 

Elwln  Schmltt - 16,062 


Total    payees    In    county 
(8)    


164,711 


WnX  COUNTT 

Daniel  T.  Walker 

CharUnar  Acres  Inc 


20.889 
16,651 


Total    payees    In    county 
(2)    — -^ 

WINNZBAOS   COUNTT 


37,440 


Leroy  Benson 

Edw.  A.  Oununow. 
Harold    E.   Nelson. 

Rex  H.  Light- 

Irving  J.  Swanson. 


34,769 
22,190 
.18,764 
16,  278 
15,842 


Total    payees    In    county 

(6)   97,833 


WOODVOaO  COUNTT 

Robert   Kennell   

Marlon  Schlrer 

Earl  Schlrer 

Donald  M.  LaughUn 

Robert  E.  Rlents 


21.872 
21,215 
18,312 
17,877 
15,048 


Total 
(5) 


pays 


In    county 


94,324 


Total     payees     In     State 

(284)    6.263,600 

X9S9  ASCS  program  payments  of  $15,000 
through  24.999  excluding  price  support 
loans  and  wool  and  sugar  payinents— In- 
diana 

ALLZN  COUNTT 


Chester  W.   Crates. 
David  C.  Salomon.. 


Total  payeeslncoxinty(2). 


BABTHOLOICXW  COUWTI 

Henry  Breeding... 

Karl  Flngel 


Total  payees  In  county  (2) . 

■BMTON  COUMTT 


Hersehbacb    

Leo    C3rr 

Joseph  T.  Campagna. 

Hsnnan  Tolen 

Marvin  Qlck 


CaUOIX  COUMTT 

Walter  Fleleke 

CLaT  COUNTT 

Raymond   Francis 

Joe  Fischer 


Total  payees  In  county  (2) . 


COUNTT 


Falrvlew   Farms 

Btelvin    Goodwin 

Stephen    Buzan 

Doty  Schafer  Doty. 


18,638 
16,874 


84.612 


20,687 
16.B74 


87,661 


24,864 
20.242 
18.042 
17,170 
16.478 


\QtataI  payees  In  county  (5) .        96, 786 


18.  no 

17,972 
16,406 


88,377 


18,724 
17.187 
18.697 
16.606 


Total  payees  In  county  (4)  _        67, 114 

OBXALa  oomiTT 
A.  J.  Custer  *  Scms U.TU 


nCCATUB  COUMTT 

WlUlam  Richard  Fogg 

Morgan  Mlers 

Stewart  Bros 


Total  payees  In  county  (3) . 


rOUNTAIN  COUMTT 

Walter  C.  BeU 

FULTON  COXTNTT 

Fred  Zellers 

GIBSON  COUNTT 

Robert  J.  Smith . — 

W.  B.  Bingham  Farms 

Wm.  Clark  Bugher 

Floyd   Investments . .. 

John   H.   Steelman 

Norman  Horrall 


Total  payees  in  coimty  (6) . 

OIZEMS  OOUNTT 

Oarland    Hasler 

Jack  Hasler 


Total  payees  In  county  (2) . 


HAMILTON   COUNTT 

Dave    Hartley 


HANCOCK  COUMTT 


Louis  W.  Qodebeck- 
James  L.  French 


Total  payees  in  coimty  (2) . 

HXNKT  COUNTT 

Joseph  C.  Myers 

HOWABO  COUNTT 

Kappa  Farms  Inc. 


Howard  Newhouse 

Total  payees  in  county  (2) . 

JACKSON  COUNTT 


Robert  Zollman 

Augustus   Mellencamp. 
Frank  Hill—. 


Total  payees  in  coimty  (3) . 

JAaPBB  COUNTT 


Vernon  Cavlnder 

Richard  Scboon 

Oral    Baldwin 

F.  W.  Powers  Trust 

Russell  Kohlbagen 

Roger    Amsler 

Alfred  Schrader 

Sam  O.  Hamstra,  Jr 

St.   Josephs   College 

Sam  O.  Hamstra  Sr 

Ptrman  C   Thompson < 

Oeorge   O.   Hamstra 

John  Lonergan 

Oranvllle    Moody 

Eugene  Hsgeman 


Total     payees     in     county 
(15)    


KNOX  COUMTT 

Clem    WItterled 

Bower  Corp.,  c/o  J.  Wyber — 

Paul  Morris 

Billy  H.  Barxnes 

Hexury  A.  Hagemeler 

William  Cardinal.  8r 

Dave  H.  Newton 

Holseher  Brothers 

Winard    Pahmeier 

Floyd    WUsoa 

Nells   Waldan. 

Nuwealth  Varms 


HOUSE            ,          April  13,  1970 

ChrU  Vieck  &  Sons 17. 937 

18  866     'loy*  °-  Wampler.  Jr... -  17.380 

16  609     Norman  McClure 17.374 

is'iM     Ernest  Miller.- 16.214 

^^'  "**      D.   O.   Horrall- 18. 0*9 

50  324     Mack  Montgomery 15.454 

'           Roy  Ice 16,399 

.      Total     payees     In     county 

22,467         ^          (19)    366.365 

..    YSX  *^   POKTX   COUNTT 

Leffert  Farms,  Inc 19. 184 

22.028     Sq.  Deal  Farm 18.011 

20.386     John    McCombs 17,276 

17,826     BoUlnl  Farms,  Inc 16,749 

16,815     Henry  Oermann 16,677 

18,392      C.   L.   Rhoade 15,439 

16.016  ■ 

■  Total     payees     in     county 

106,461                      (6)    103.235 

LAKK  COUNTT 

20,879     Wilson  Est.  e/o  A.  Wilson 22,417 

15,333     Curt  Kammlnga - 22,181- 

John  Brown  Son 21,845 

36,212     NeU    Morrow 21.596 

=^=^     Charles  Drewry 19.711 

Henry  Eealgenburg 16.305 

«>  ooa     Elwood  Flfleld 16.294 

16.828     Eugene    Black 16.046 

Floyd  Duncan,  Jr 15,  654 

19,646     Lee  KalvaltU 15.139 

16, 269  

Total  payees  in  county  ( 10)  -  187, 187 

35.915  ^=,^==, 

="^~=^  LAWBKNCK   COUNTT 

Lex  Rarlden 16,762 

16. 472     ^fl  g  Roberts  and  Sons 16. 984 

18. 849  Total  payees  in  county  (2) .  32,  736 
17. 770 

-  MADISON    COUNTT 

36.619     Robert  H.  Ukens  &  Sons 17.589 

ICABSHALL  COUNTT 

Olenn  Overmyer 16,009 

21.*86  KABTIN   COUNTT 

|g'^2     Robert  Vollmer 16,007 

'  MONTCOICKBT  COUNTT 

54, 721     Harold  B.  Taylor -  23, 581 

=—     M.  L.  Smith 19.231 

„                Total  payees  in  county  (2) .  42. 812 
23,372                                                                  ,mB== 

23  333 

22' 507  MOBGAN   COUNTT 

19.784     Lee  Vickrey 16,981 

19.386  NXWTON  COUNTT 

18.312     Irving  Prands  Estate 19,994 

18, 206     uq„  Farms,  Inc.,  by  Oeorge  Roes..  18,  604 

17,720      ijyin    Mashlno 18,151 

16,956     pkul  WilUs..- 16,670 

18.802     Marvin  MUler 16,302 

16,579  

16. 616  xotal  payees  in  county  (6)  -  89.  621 
16.389  *^  .^=^= 
15. 665 

X5  05g  NOBLB   COUNTT 

■     Roy  Parker  and  Sons 16,335 

OBANCB   COUNTT 

^^-^^     Oerkln  Farms 18,918 

OWXN    COUNTT 

24  931     Alton  Oooper 19.812 

24'  9J5  PABKB  COUNTT 

22^040     Ralph  Simpson 20,807 

21.661     Raymond  Brown 16,134 

20.780  

20, 688                Total  payees  in  county  (2) .  88, 941 

20,068  ' 

20.017  POBTB   COUNTT 

19,769     Tsd  Rudman 19.919 

19,006     PhlUp  Maxwell 19.163 

18. 438     James  Lenburg.  Jr 17. 688 

18.299     Johnson  Bros 16.748 


15 


Apnl  13,  1970 

WiUoTd  Parker —        18.386     Herschel   Cheek- 

Total  payees  In  coimty  (6) 
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16.901 


11325 


Total  payees  in  county  (6) . 


89.848 


POSKT  COUNTT 

Charles  Schneider 18.  484 

Hoehn  Bros ^"^'^^i 

Orval  Nottingham 17,867 

NAAB    Seed 16.631 


VIGO  COUNTT 

Edward  E.  Laswell — ^2'J?5 

Joe    Archer— IS- 156 

William  L.  Robertson 1°.  994 

Joe  R.  Burton !"•  8*' 


CALHOUN  OOUNTT 

Earl  R.  strand 23.480 

'  CABBOLL  COUNTT 

Chrystal  Bros. 


20.841 


CASS  coxmTT 


21.024 

Gene"  LealieV. 19. 887 


Theodore  Wickman,  Jr. 


Total  payees  in  county  (5) .        86, 110 


Virgil  Ceslnger JI'oJo 

Floyd  E.  Lenderman i*.  9" 

Emll  D.  Welsh .   J°'°?7 

Oeorge  W.  Morris 15, 263 


John  w.  spencer -.-_j5^  virgu  ^i^tS^^::::"::":::    li^'.iii 

Emll  D.  Welsh .    16.367 


Frank  Eblen  Co.,  Inc. 
Don  Dawson. 
Burke  Bros.. 


18.970 
16.564 
16. 411 


PULASKI  COUNTT 

Otto  Wuethrlch- ?*'27? 

Joseph  E.  Smoiek 

Fred  Outweln  and  Sons 

Thomas  Murray --. 

Outweln  Milling  Co..  Inc 

Emll  Smoiek — 

Darl  Dally 


22. 819 
20. 329 
16.746 
16. 920 
16, 525 


Total  payees  in  county  (8) 

WABASH  COUNTT 


Dean   Eppley .^ir^rrrrn..  16.812 

WABBXN  COUNTT 

..     Henry  Wright  «! -Bon 23.785 

15.434     Everett  Weston. 21,843 

T.  Cor.  Flemlntf  Estate,  Inc 18,945 

Total  payees  in  county  (7)  _      131.649     Edna  MehaSey 16,706 


Total  payees  In  county  (6) .  92, 356 

CKDAX  COUNTT 

Alan  Weets "•  ^JO 

Glick--* 16.227 

mon  Lamp —  15. 359 

Iter  L.  Linn... 16.301 


,  in  county  (4). 


64,087 


PUTNAM  COUNTT 

Britton  Farms,  Inc 1- 

Walter  Dorsett 1 

Indiana   SUte   parm 


21,^0^ 
17,889 


Total  payees  in  coimty  (4) . 

'-^'  WABBICK  COUNTT 


81,279 


Total  payees  in  county  (3) .        66, 623 


BUSH  COUNTT 

Kendall  Stock  Farm,  Inc 17,  M8 

D.  E.  Carmony  Farms,  Inc —  16.523 

Total  payees  in  countly  (2)  -  34, 209 


CEBRO  GORDO  COUNTT 

Kinney  Llndstrom  Foundation —  ^  22,663 

Vincent  J.  Schmltt ^^'SZ 

Otto  McDonough 'So 

George  H.  Wendel ^^'^ 

17,042     weyerbach^  Farms-.- 16.914     Bruce  and  Eugene  Evans 19,879 

WATNX  COUNTT                                Marlln  Johnson :„  11, 

James  L    Cates 19.734     North  lA  Conf.  Pensions 18.401 

J.    Morris   Forrest 18.275     Kenneth  Scott 


Total  payees  In  county  (2) .  35, 009 

WHITE  COUNTT 

Lloyd   Lehe 24,949 

John  Warner 24, 143 

Richard  W.  North.. 19. 616 


SHXLBT  COUNTT  

Eugene  Boring \ 16.735     Phiuip^Wjxyds -        \'j,'^ 

SPENCEB  COUNTt 


Ayer  Broiners —-t iii'^ftl 

Oatley  Thrasher 4 ".to*  ^^  j^  county  (6) 

Jesse  J.  DaubV..- i 16,060 


Ayer  Brothers 
Oatley  Thrash 
Jesse  J.  Dauby 

Total  payees  in  county  (3)  . 

ST.  JOSrPH  COUNTT 


17,948 


Myers  Ranch ,  17. 097 

Richard  Lehe 16,245 


118, 274 


51.712 


Martin    Blad 

Fisher  Olive  Farm 
Kenneth  Sebasty. 
St.  Joseph  Farm.. 
Steve  Cooreman 


23, 178 
23,015 
22,  633 
20.  864 

...         18,607 

Ivan  Truyaert i. 18.511 

Total  payees  in  county  (6) .       126, 708 

STABKE  COUNTT 

Jack  Brown- ?J'51? 

Allen  C.  Chesak-.- f }.'?»« 

Albert  C.  ChrUtensen 1. 15.490 

Total  payees  in  coimty  (3)  59, 901 

SULLIVAN  COUNTT 

Mann  Seed  Farms o?'iSf 

Leland    Phegley . '551 

William  G.  PhllUps- 19,324 

Total  payees  in  county  (3) .        64, 411 

\  ===== 

TIPPECANOE  COUMTT 

Maddux  Farms,  Inc 23. 312 

Robert  F.  Fields 17.  M2 

Avery  Sheets 15.461 


Total  payees  in  State  (177) .  3, 263. 058     Clyde  Brown 
1969    ASCS    program    payments    of    $15,000 
through  $24,999  excluding  price  support 
loans   and   wool    arid    sugar   payments- 
Iowa 

AOAIB  COUNTT 

Audra   Glbbs 23,592 

APPANOOSE  COUNTT 

Munsterman  Bros 24,220 

AUDUBON  COUNTT 

Elmer  G.  Carlson 

Levi  S.  Hansen 


17.673 

Charles  Norrls 17. 694 

John   Roger  Whltt ^I'?2f 

Richard  K.  Petersen — ^r|S 

Marlyn  Butz ^I'iS 

WilUam  L.  Nicholas-.^-.- ^5'5?J 

Steven  Lundt.- ^?'5S 

Buford  Floy 15.308 

Total    payees    in    county 

(16) - 277.269 

CLAT    COUNTT 

George  Koenig ^®'??? 


18,986 


Total  payees  in  comity  (2) .  37, 978 

CLINTON    COUNTT 

Gary  Hart-.-.. 21,  W 

C.  p.  Small 18,434 


21,871 

19,494     Tracy  North 

Joe    Muff— - 


Total  payees  In  coimty  (2)  - 

CSAWFOBD    COUNTT 


40,303 


21,751 
15.084 


Total  payees  in  county  (2)  -        41. 366 


BENTON  COUNTT 

Ray  Van  Steenhuyse 20,878 

Harry  H.  Hunzlnger 20, 814     Lewis  Baer 

George"Grovert 19. 037 

ArthTiF  Olson -  16, 508 


Total  payees  in  county  (2)  - 

DALLAS    COUNTT 


36,836 


Total  payees  in  county  (4)  _  77, 237 

BLACK  HAWK  COUNTT 

Robert  Rottlnghaus 18,867 

Ray  J.  Miller 17.  IM 

Waterloo  Municipal  Airport 15. 025 

Total  payees  in  county  (8)  -  51 ,  083 


DELAWARE  COUNTT 

Lux  Leghorn  Land  Farms,  Inc 

Elmer  D.  Baer 


16,031 

23,764 
23,701 


Total  payees  In  county  (2)  -  47, 465 

DBS  KOINES  COUNTT 

Donald  B.  Nelson 18,228 

Hugh  Myers 15,612 

Total  payees  in  county  (2)  -  33, 841 


Total    payees    In    county 
(3)    


66.756 


TIPTON  COUNTT 

Longview  Farms ?J'i22 

Robert  M.  Smith 15.762 

89.984 


BOOHS  OOUMTT 

Last  Hope  yteins 21,277 

BUCHANAM  COUMTT 

Vernon  Hoffman.—.- — .-.-. — . 
Paul  Norrls 


DICKSrSON  COUMTT 

Carl  Wlnterboer 20.698 

32. 184     Harold  G.  Relter ^9. 181 

16  889  

Ttotal  payees  In  county  (2) .       39. 879 


Total  payees  In  county  (3). 

nnUft  OOQMTT 


Total  payees  in  county  (2). 

VKBMILLIOM  COXWTT 

Emery  O.  Holllngsworth 18.800     B.  T.  Orooe  TtuM 

Gerald   Farrlngton ",740     R.  J.  MOoro 

William  W.  Farrlngton l«r«70 

Gerald  Morgan 18,088 


88,403 


17,082 
18,071 


Total  payeas  in  oonnty  (8).       88. 888 


DUBUQUE  COUMTT 

Ambrose  Hess 16.880 

B.  POTIAWATTAinB  OOUMTT 

VtaKm  B.  PwklM \l  S! 


11326 
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1999  ASCS  program  payments  of  $15,000 
through  124.999  excluding  price  support 
loans    ana    loool    and    sugar    payments — 


HAMILTON   COUNTT 

H.  H.  Clarke 22,298 

Patrick  McCOTmlck 15.638 


Berl     Priebe 

Mary  H.  Krleps- 


16,480 
15,360 


'Prt^ol    noTr**«   In    tf^/Mmfv 


April  13,  1970 

POWESHIEK    CO 

George  O.  Hauser 

Raymond  Schilder 


lUNTT 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  — HOUSE 

WOODBUBT  COUNTT 

24,687     Doyle   Smith 23,315     Holland 

20,722     Momlngside  College 22.444 

Dewey    Anderson }^'1^     Moore 


Kiaasse] 


BUTLEB    COUNTT 

:aassen 

CHEBOKXE    COUMTT 

Johnson 


11327 

17.624 
16.449 


11326 
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April  13,  1970 


1969  ASCS  pngram  payments  of  tlS.OOO 
through  K4,999  excluding  price  support 
loans  ana  u>ool  and  sugar  payments — 
lova — Continued 

B.    POTTAWATTAMII    OOTTNTT — continued 

B*rl  O.  Slevew- Tl—         16.674 

D.  Wylle  King X6, 161 


HAMILTON  COVNTT 

H.  H.  Clarke 

Patrick  McCormlck 


22.288 
15.538 


Total  payees  In  county  (4) .        68. 527 


EMICXT  COUMTT 

Hans  Hansen 

FATmS  COT7NTT 

Edwin  A.  Hoebne :. 

B.  W.  Bowling 

Max   Janssen.  Jr 

C.  M.   Bowling 

Bowling   Broe 


Total  payees  in  county  (5) . 


15.442 

19.803 
18.746 
18.616 
18.412 
15.330 


Total  payees  In  county  (2) . 

HANCOCK  COT7NTT 

Delos  V.  Smith - 

HASSIN   COTTNTT 

Vernon  loerger  &  Sons 

HAUUSON    COT7NTT 

Miles  Mann 

Paul  Porter 

Schwertley  Farms 

Henry  K.  Peterson  Estate 

James  McClannahan 

Francis  Harper.  Sr 

Fannie  Rand 


37.836 


16.966 

16.706 

21.161 
17.880 
17.260 
17.  177 
16.888 
15.986 
15, 796 


90.906 


Total  payees  In  county  (7) ..      122. 148 


IXOTD  coxn«TT 

D.  L.  Trowbridge 

Hoyle    Glnther 

Kenneth    Heft 

Melvln  Marth 

Melvln  Apel 

Lester  Smith  Estate 

William    MarshaU 


24.140 
23.903 
20.337 
17.647 
17.492 
16.780 
15.962 


HENKT   COUNTT 


McAllister  Bros. 
Roger  Tweedy  „ 


Total  payees  in  county  (2) . 

HOWASO  COUNTT 


Total  payees  in  coimty  (7) .       136. 161 


Ralph   Hurst... 

Donald  Leff 

Virgil  D.  LewU. 


FBANKLIN    COUNTT 

Leo    faodenstelner\ 

M.    Staley    Est 

Poster   Barkema 

James    Jorgensen.   Jr 

Farmers  Hybrid  Co.,  Inc 

Glen    Crabtree 

Arthur  Behn 

Harold  F.  Heinz 

Max  Sheppard 

Hartley    A.    Alden^ 

.^         Total     payees     In     county 
(10)   - 

VSUCONT  COUNTT 

Lyle   Taylor 

Jack  Stanley  Farms,  Inc 

Interstate  .J^urserles 

Draper  Farms 

Wm.   H.   Ramsay 

Bernard  Porter 

John  Orton 

Shull  Hardware  Farms 

Penney  Bros.  &  SUcoz 

Carl  D.  SJulln 

Verle  Trlvely  &  Sons . 

Wesley   Sheldon . 

Steve    Porter 

Vogel    Parma 

John  Gee 


24. 120 
20,672 
20.115 
17.636 
16.911 
16.828 
16.613 
16.364 
15,282 
15,042 


HUMSOLOT   COUNTT 

Warwick  Land  Co  c/o  Hatfield 

n>A   COUNTT 

L.  D.  Johnson  Partnership 

Richard  Schmidt 

Roland   Loehr , 

CalTln    Ooodenow 


24.204 
22.978 
22.216 
19.468 
19. 376 
19.240 
18.999 
18.606 
17,564 
17.277 
17.087 
16,  517 
16,415 
15,995 
16,081 


payees  In  county  (4) . 


IOWA  COUNTT 

Elwood 

OUver 


Roemlg 

Clyde    McElhlnney. 


Total  payees  In  county 
(4)   


COUNTT 


Dick  De  Haal 

JOHNSON  COUNTT 

Joe     Collins 

Grabln     Brothers 


Total  payees  In  county  (15).      280,923 


Total  payees  In  county 

(a;  


caxXNS  COUNTT 

James  H.  Andrew 

Hunter   Farms 


17,326 


JONB  COUNTT 

Louis  H.  and  Max  H.  Lexsen... 
Wlllla    Gl«nn 


Total  payees  In  county  (2).        36. 637 


Total  payees  In  county 
(2)   


OaUNDT   COUNT! 

^{ewart  and  King,  Inc 

W.  L.  Mooty 

Robert  Prosser 


24,567 
22,194 
15,114 


KaOKXTX  OOXTNTT 

Lee    Bros 

Kenneth   Oatton 


Total  payees  In  county  (3). 

OUTHUB   OOUNTT 

Garst  Warehouse  Co 

Ellis  A  Draman.  Inc 

■arl  IC  Kadlng 


61,876 


Total  payees  In  county 
(2)    


24.887 
18.  370 
16.106 


Total  payees  In  county  (3) .        59. 363 


KOSSUTH  OOUNTT 

Eldon     Beenkso 

Pattersoa  Land  and  LiTSStock... 

John     Drsssman 

HfflilsisI  Farms,  Inc ....... 


19,849 
16,425 


36, 274 


18.083 
16.630 
16.255 


Total  payees  In  county  (3)..        49,968 


20.160 

23,496 
22,128 
17.808 
16.046 


79. 478 


19.689 
17.729 
16.915 
16,409 


70,642 


18,859 


19,902 
16,703 


85,605 


20.992 
15,  761 


36,768 


19,861 
18,671 


88,632 


21,266 
19,194 
17,795 
19.a7« 


Berl     Prlebe 

Mary  H.  Krleps. 


16,480 
16,369 


Total  payees  in  county 

(6)   104,769 


LEX  COTTNTT 


Edward  H.  Holtkamp.. 
Maurice  SteSensmeler. 


22,999 
15,448 


Total  payees  In  county  (2). 

LINN  COXTNTT 


38,447 


V.  O.  Stoner 

Everett  W.  Staskal. 
John  H.  Davis,  Jr.. 


18,356 
16,286 
16,480 


Total  payees  In  county  (3).        60, 121 


LOtrUA  COUNTT 

W.  Wayne  Johnston 

ICABSHALL  COUNTT 

James  Sinning 

Ralph  White,  Jr 


18,815 

23,002 
16,717 


Total  payees  In  county  (2) . 

Mnxa  COUNTT 


38, 719 


Richard  Goy 

Arthur  Sleek,  Jr.. 

Fay  McManlgal 

Harold  Smith 

W.  B.  Hays 

Brlce  Hays 

J.  Vrooman 

Otha  Wearln 

Charles  B.  Brandt. 
Virgil  Roienfeld... 
Sam  Kmezlcb 


24,  397 
20,  428 
19, 141 
18,843 
17.946 
17.945 
17,903 
17,426 
17, 184 
16,782 
16,665 


Total    payees    In    coimty 
(11)   202,659 


lirrCHZLL  COUNTT 

C.  C.  Hansen . 

Max  Patterson . 


16, 241 
16.677 


Total  payees  In  county  (2) .         31, 918 


ISONONA     COX7NTT 

Hugo    Mahloch . .... .>. 

R.  H.  Chrlsman ... 

Walt  Simpson ^ 

Laverne  Mordhorat 

Clifford  Olson 

James  I.  MacCIxire 

Sandvold  Broe 


18,431 
17,046 
16.  301 
15.847 
16.617 

15.  436 

16.  361 


Total  payees  In  county  (7).      114.037 


ICONTGOMBBT     COUNTT 

G.  E.  Anderson 

Kenneth  Grldley 


18.087 
17,423 


Total  payees  In  county  (2)  _ 

m 
08CX0LA     OOUNTT 

L.  Hayenga 

Donald  M.  DUlehay. 


35,510 


1    23,769 
'    16,682 


Total  payees  In  county  (2).        39, 461 


PALO     ALTO     COUNTT 

8  Frm  Tr  Custom  Farm 

Harley  Rouse . 

Kroeker-Wood  Inc 

Elmer  Freldel 

8.  J.  Brownlee  Farms,  Inc 


21,924 
21,114 
18,  266 
15,600 
15,681 


Total  payees  In  county  (6) . 

PLTMOtrrH     COXTNTT 


Mark  MeU. 


POLK   COtntTT 


Jan-Rose,  Inc. 


92.484 

16.124 
16,  183 


April  13,  1970 

POWESHIEK    COUNT!' 

George  O.  Hauser 

Raymond  Schllder 
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24,687 
20,  722 


Total  payees  In  county  (2) . 

SCOTT   COUNTT 

James  D.  Schneckloth .> — ... 

Richard  H.  Schwarz ... 


45,409 


Total  payees  In  county  (2) . 

SHELBT   COUNTT 


Zeno  Lapke 
Joseph  W.  Davis 
Bernard  Pauley. 
Cyril    Schomers. 


Total  payees  in  county  (4) . 

SIOUX   COUNTT 


Harold   Groth 

William  McCarthy- 


Total  payees  in>.co\mty  (2) . 

STORT   COUNTT 


Loyal  Lowman 

Woodland  Farms. 


Total  payees  In  county  (2). 

TAUA   COUNTT 


Virgil  Bldwell 

TATLOB  COUNTT 

H.  Dean  Beemer 

Orren   Jackson 


Total    payees    In    county 
(2)    ... 


Total    payees    In    county 
(4)    

WASHINGTON  COXTNTT 

Rolling  Acres  SK  Farm . — 

James    RedUnger . 

Flynn   Bros . 1. — 

Kay  Statler . . — 

Lathol  Guy. *... 


Total    payees    In    county 
(6)   

WZBSTKB  OOUNTT 

Francis  Prendergast ^... 

Jaeschke  Farms,  Inc ^ — 

Banwell   Bros «■ — 


Total    payees    In    county 
(3)   


17, 260 
15,  622 


32,782 


21,974 
18.  395 
16.  812 
16.400 


73.681 


19, 180 
15,  905 


35.085 


24.409 
16.  314 


40.723 


16.700 

23,817 
21,497 


45,  314 


UNION  COUNTT 

RusseU  Cheers 24,165 

VAN   BTTBEN   COUNTT 

Don   DeVoss 16,  386 

W.  FOTTAWATAMIX  OOUNTT 

Raymond    Kenkel _ 23.469 

C.  H.  Brandt  &  Sons 21,388 

Rlef  Brothers 19,S93 

Alfred   Vorthmann :. —  17,219 


81.469 


WOODBUBT  COUNTT 


Doyle   Smith 

Momlngslde  CoUege.. 

Dewey    Anderson . 

O.  P.  Bennett,  Sr 

WUlard    Pish... 

R.  E^ugene  Janssen — 

Leslie  Tresham 

Don  Ludvlgson 

Chas.  A.  Kerr 

W.  W.  Crowl 

W.  O.  Rundall 

Forrest  Engelkemeier. 

Wm.  E.  Wldman 

Lowell    Swanger 

Donald  Carter 


22,035 
17.823 
17, 396 
'16, 596 
16, 161 


90.001 


20.488 
18.786 
16.089 


23.315 
22,444 
19,408 
19.025 
18.  741 
18, 324 
18,  013 
17, 959 
17,529 
16,943 
16. 796 
16,706 
16,229 
16, 026 
15, 196 


^-'BUTLIB    COUNTT 

Holland  Klfiiasscn 

CHEXOKXE    COUNTT 


65,363 


Total 
(6) 


payees     In     county 


Total     payees     In     county 

(15)    „. 272,664 


WOBTH  COUNTT 

Robert  E.  Nack 24, 166 

Stanley    Klttleson 20,769 

Rye  Bros 16,299 

Davidson  Bros.,  Inc 16.  298 

Olger  Tenold 16,679 

P.  Lucken  Est 15. 670 

Dudley  Peterson 15,604 

Ralph  Harris 15,345 

Total     payees     In     county 

(8)    .„. 139,829 


VITBIGHT  COUNTT 

J.  Henry  Arends 

Lester  Glenn 


WINNBBAOO  COUNTT 

M«rle  L.  Durby 24,488 

Norman    Hauan 20, 366 

H.  C.  Mccracken ,. —  16,412 

Bob  D.  Holland .- 16,  394 

Frlesenborg-Laraon 15,397 

K.  B.  Potato  Farms,  Inc 15, 407 


17, 220 
15,  227 


Total     payees     In     coimty 

(2)    .„- 32,447 

Total  payees  In  SUte  (243 ) .  4, 470, 956 

1969  ASCS  program  payments  of  $15,000 
through  $24,999  excluding  price-support 
loans  and  wool  and  sugar  payments — 
Kansas 

'ANDEBSON  COUNTT 

Good  Farms - 17,692 


BABBEB    COUNTT 


Z  Bar  Cattle  Co 

Fred  Schupbach,  Jr. 
Allce  E.  Groendycke. 
Robert    Sterling— r— 

Rledel   Co.,  Inc. 

R.  B.  Lake.  Sr 

D.  D.  Bryant... 

Harold   Mease — 

L.  T.  Groendycke 

J.  J.  Ranch 

Charles  W.  Smith... 
Albert  B.  Wheelock.. 
Jim  W.  McCullough. 
Schroc^,  Inc 


L.  F.  Harper 

Vernon  Hammeke. 


BOUBBON  OOUNTT 

Robert   Towles 

Charles  F.  Griffith 

Green  Acres  Ranch 


23.581 
23. 412 
22. 876 
22.781 
20.  426 
20. 359 
18,  377 

17.  935 
17.816 

18.  708 
16,400 
15, 978 
15,  415 
15.077 


Total  payees  In  county  (14) .      267. 141 

BABTON  OOUNTT 


Moore    Johnson 

CHBTENNB    COUNTT 

Henry  M.  Krug - 

Lowell,  Query 

Gordon  L.  Weaver 

Mills  Ranch,  Inc 

Robert  E.  Walz 

Guy  Lamb 

Edwin  E.  Ralle 


Total  payees  In  coimty  (2) ..  37. 721 


Total  payees  In  coimty  (3) . 

BBOWN  COUNTY 


22,190 
15,631 


Wilson  Bros 

Merle  Rake.  Sr. 


109.014 


Total  payees  In  coimty  (2) . 


Total    payees  ^  in    coimty 
(7)   


CLABK    COUNTT 

Clarence  E.  Lewis 

Jesse  Henderson 

William  Norton 


16,947 
16,799 
16,827 


49,673 


Total    payees    In    county 
(3)   


CLOUD    COUNTT 


Clyde  Shamburg.— 
jlmmle  E.  Dorman. 


Total    payees    In    county 
(2)   

COPFET    COUNTT 

Elmer  Qlcue 

COMANCHE    COUNTT 

Ernest  J.  Oiler 

Richard  Bird y^ 

Clarence  Harden.l 

Roy  R.  Bolsseau 

Harold  W.  Ellis 

Darrol  W.  MUler 

Baker  &  Son 

W.  W.  Glrk "T-r- 

Total  payees  In  co\mty(8)  - 


23.610 
17.806 


40.416 


COWLXT  COUNTT 

Lovell  Farms 

CBAWPOBD  COUNTT 

Donald  G.  Rutherlord 


OBCATUB   COUNTT 


Mumm    Bros- 
Moore  Bros... 


Total  payees  In  county  ( 2 )  _ 

DICKINSON  COUNTT 

Roy  Clemence 

Ted  P.  Lahr -j 

Total  payees  In  county(2) . 

DONIPHAN   COUNTT 

Donald    Manvllle 

DOUGLAS  COUNTT 

Alfred  Heck  and  Sons 

EDWABDS    COUNTT 


Elmer  J.  Huff 

Wm.  A.  Cross 

Vernon    Ollphant 

Dean  Jarvls 

Albert  J.  Blrzer 

Jlmmle  V.   Hoar 

Merle  O.  Mundhenke. 


11327 

17. 624 
16,440 


17,  121 
16,665 
16,369 
16,284 
15,869 
16,660 
15.632 


113.290 


20,<926 

-18, 177 

16, 614 


65.617 


16,639 
16,329 


32.868 


16.605 

23.890 
21,222 
18,441 
18,218 
18,033 
17.688 
15.808 
15, 106 
148,  616 


15.614 
15. 695 


18,200 
15,743 


33.943 


22,464 
18,698 


41,162 

23.228 
17.076 


19,239 
18.687 
17,206 
15,743 
15,686 
15.666 
16. 117 


Toy 


payees  In  county  (7) . 

BLLIS    COUNTT 


117.364 


Staab  Hereford  Ranch. 

L.  A.  Hauschlld 

Lester  V.  Irvln — 


18.481 
16.217 
15.847 


Total    payees    In    county 
(8) 


61,645 


11328 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


April  13,  1970 


1969    ASCS   program    payments   of   $15,000  Dale  H.  WUllams. 

through  $24,999  excluding  price  support  Earl   Boldt 

loans    and    wooj    and    sugar   payments —  Willis  Christian.. 

jrfln.,a»— Continued  P»ul  Walters 


17,537  HASKELL  COUNTT 

17,387  Dorsey  Elliott... 23.671 

17. 163  Lewis  &  Decker  Cattle  Co 22.  785 

16.436  Edwin  Weeks 20.882 


April  13,  1970 

LABETTE  COUNTT 

George  Ruttgen — 

LANE  COUNTT 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  — HOUSE 


MOBTON    COUNTT 

19.864     Charles  Friend 

Harold   Anderson 

Paul  Hanke '—^ 


PBATT  COUNTT 

24.368     Fred  H.  Kerr 

23. 479     Don  Flncham 

22,266     Melvln  Schrepel 

oi    toA.  r«    w    TViomnson- 


11329 


22.943 
22.809 
16. 813 
15.318 


11328 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


AprU  13,  1970 


1969  ASCS  program  payments  of  $15,000 
through  $24,999  excluding  price  support 
loans  and  wool  and  sugar  payments — 
Kansas — Continued 

ELLKSWOSTH     COXTNTT 

Vondra  Brothers  Partnership 17. 184 


Total  payees  in  county  (6) . 


ItlflfZT    COTTNTT 

W.  D.  Daniels. 24.264 

Ralph  A.  Oreathouse 23. 015 

Raymond  O.   Morris 22.406 

Wlebe  &  Son  Ptrshlp 21.806 

Clifton    Algrlm 21.120 

Winter    Bros 20.793 

Forest    Oreathouse... 20. 172 

Wm.    M.   Turrentlne 20.024 

Franklin   Oldweller 19.519 

Charles  Larson -  19.444 

John  V  Moler -  18.652 

O.  Anderson.  S.  Trtnkle  et  al 18,099 

Ben  Uaac 17.883 

Junior    Boyd 17.704 

Wayne  Johnson 17.653 

Mike  E   Rome - -, 17.395 

Rufus  Woods 17.087 

Lawrence  Anataett  &  Sons -  16.762 

Wesley  H.  Sterling 16.  672 

Frederick  Pln&up... -  16.451 

Harold  Berger. 16.206 

Irwin  L.  Algrlm 16.855 

Ralph  L    Gross 16.743 

Abe  Isaac 15.615 

Cyril  Schlffelbeln.. 15.519 

Glenn  Haas 15.448 

RumTord  &  Rumf ord 16.343 

Lowell  &  Douglas  McGraw. 15.203 

Fay  Gordanler 16.  063 

Total    payees    In    county 

(29) 527.695 

FOmO   COUNTY 

Everett  Steele —  24.691 

Eleanor  O  Rost ,.'... 24.  255 

Bernard  Rooney 20.  140 

Stephen  P.  McManaman 19.459 

Dwtght  E.  Winger 19.  268 

Irvln  Robinson 17.566 

Earl  J.  Steele. —  -  17.010 

Harold  Goetz 16.786 

Eugene  Jones 16.  201 

Duane  Rlegel 16.098 

Oalland  Bartlett 15.  335 

Total    payees    In    county 

(11> —  206.798 

CaOVE   COUNTY 

Karlln  Farms 24.801 

Harry  B.  Phelps 24.441 

A.  L.   Swart. 22.657 

Glenn  Wrlsten  Coberly 22.  362 

Ray  O.  Beesley 18.614 

Jim  Virgil  tt  Larry  Evans 16,  507 


128,382 


CSAH«M    COUNTY 

Eugene  Worcester 18.962 

Llndenman    Bros 17,618 

J.  L.  Onmth 16.152 

L.  M.  Pauon 15. 189 

Total    payees    In    county 

(4)    67.811 

CKANT    COUNTY 

Wendell    Cheek 23.601 

W.  Jarvls  and  C.  Jarrls 23.397 

J.  F.  Boylan 22.681 

Dan  C.  SulUvan.  Jr 22.293 

Marlon   Hennlgb 21.910 

C.   L.  Helwlg 21,504 

RoUln  P    Hagerman 20.952 

Harry  Caldwell 20.714 

Jno  W.  AUord - —  20,276 

C.  E.  Battln 19. 100 

Hlggs   Farms 18.490 

C.  M.  Dew ...  18,170 

PblUp   Shorter... 17,786 


Dale  H.  WUllams 17,637 

Earl   Boldt 17,397 

Willis  Christian 17. 163 

Paul  Walters 16,436 

Lawrence   Barber — _ 16,289 

Claude  L.  King 15.663 

P.  H.  Goertzen 16.003 

Total     payees     In     county 

(20)    886,142 

CSAY    COUNTY 

Stephen   Irslk 23.948 

Bleumer   Irrigation 21.070 

Lester    Clark.. 20.837 

Uoyd  O.  Dewey 18. 153 

Ross  L.  Miller 19.087 

George    Loewen 17.721 

E.  A.  Davidson 17.698 

Gilbert  W.  Egbert 17.245 

Clarence  Irslk —  17,238 

Norbert    Irslk '         16,671 

Frank  A.  Robinson — 16.520 

Rudolph    Loewen 16.386 

Francis    Goddard 16.997 

James  R.  Adams 16,761 

Victor  V  Thomas —  15.661 

Don    Josserand 16.363 

Total    payees    In    county 

(16)    286.135 

CBKKLEY  COUNTY 

George  Nlckelson 24.934 

G.  and  H.  Tschudy.. 24.346 

Alfred    Koehn 24.170 

W.  R    Houston 23.864 

Harold    Hobart 23.443 

Dick  HoUand 22.998 

Floyd  Tuttle  &  Son - 21.  444 

C.  K.  Higglns.. 21.210 

John  A.  Watson ^     20.263 

W.  H.  Crotlnger 20,261 

J.  E.  Taylor  &  Son 18.992 

Lee  Toadvlne 18.639 

E.  E.  Kysar. 18.176 

R.  W.  Harris  &  Son 18,127 

Thomas  L.  Dlttmer 17,982 

Koehn  &  Koehn 16.766 

Chester  I.  Johnson 16.763 

S.  D.  Bontrager 18, 107 

Dean  Hombaker 16,013 

Ann  S.  Larson 15.998 

W.  H.  Klein.  Jr 18.  M7 

ToUl    payees    in    county 

(21)    416.363 

HAMTLTON  COUNTY 

Lawrence  Herrmann 21.649 

Dave  Weaver 21,318 

Gary    Hatcher 21,296 

Harold  L.  Kohlhorst 19.798 

Floyd    Haslett. 19.598 

Jesse  I.  WUcoxen.  Jr 1».  437 

Murlln  Carter 18.889 

Fontell  C.  Hatcher 18,  540 

Howard  Barstow 18.417 

Warren  Wright 18.239 

E.  C.  Bray 17. 186 

Virgil  C.  Lewis 16.362 

George  Huser  and  Son 16.  212 

A.  J.  Gould 15.840 

Gladys  &  C.  Kaiser 15,623 

Arthur  H.  Burns 15,310 

David  L.  Buhrle 15,286 

Don  W.  Martin 15. 150 

John  B.  Tracy - 15.083 

Total    payees    in    county 

.^   (19)    -  839,212 

HAaFSB  COUNTY 

Bird  Hereford  Farms 16,821 

Robert  D.  Cather --  16,614 

Dow  Mandevin 16,464 

C.  D.  Williams.  Jr 16.070 

Total    payMs    In    county 

(4)    63.869 


HASKtl.I.  COUNTY 

Dorsey  Elliott... 23.671 

Lewis  &  Decker  Cattle  Co 22, 786 

Edwin  Weeks 20,982 

John  W.  KeUnan- 20,776 

Murphy  &  Murphy 20.219 

Donold  W.  Brown 19, 646 

Lester  N.  Alexander 18,961 

Stonestreet  Farms 18,762 

John  E.  DavU 18.550 

Steve  E.  Cave. 16.893 

Robert  O.  Brennan 16.864 

Emll  H.  Gawer 16,423 

James  Groth 16.141 

Harold  C.  Walter  Estate 15.861 

C.  G.  Dennis  Estate 15,711 

W.  E.  Orth 16.445 

Georgia  O.  Eubank 15.436 

Clyde  F.  Mercer.- 15.385 

Floyd  J.  Leonard 16.296 

Lawrence   Withers. 15.248 

Harry  E.  Wright. 15.132 

Walter  E.  Preedy 15,045 

Total     payees     In    county 

(22) 389,231 

HODGEMAN   COUNTY 

Oeorge   Herrmann 23,526 

O.   T.   Salmans 19.645 

Clifford  Sinclair 16.692 

Cecil  Glunt 16,069 

Austin  T.   Kropp.. 15.561 

Chet  Berger. 16.649 

Total     payees    In    county 

(6)    -. 107.042 

JEimSON    COUNTY 

Ivan  E.  Bausch 16.780 

JEWELL   COUNTY 

Laura  Spiegel  and  Sons 24.002 

Melvln    Douglas 22.271 

Ted  Isaac 20.682 

Johanek    Bros 17,617 

Hilton    Frost 15,372 

Robert    Boiler 15,202 

J.  J.   Clawson 16.108 


Total  payees  In  county  (7) .  130, 254 

KEAENEY   COUNTY 

Lawrence  N.  Graham... 22,962 

M.  F.  Powers  Estate 20.  687  . 

J.  A.  Plnegar 20.612 

Calvin  H.  Scheuerman 18.455 

Wm.   Wllllnger   -. - 17.766 

N.   E.   Spencer 17.699 

Martin  Vann 17.021 

Bob  L.  Landon 16,489 

David   Goerlng   16,361 

Ede  A.   WUken 16,355 

Ernest    Goerlng    . 15.975 

C.  E.  Beymer 15.916 

Vernon  M.  Neff 16.257 

RusseU  Johnson 15. 197 

Jack   CampbeU 15.007 

Total    payees    In    county 

(16)   261,639 

KINOIIAN  COUNT  1 

Aaron  E.  OreeiUeaf ie,9«4 

Adrian    Kostner 16, 864 

Total    payees    In    oounty 

(2)     83.828 

KIOWA  COtTNTY 

Roy  Kinsel  &  Sons 18,890 

Harold    McKlnney 18,699 

Elmer  E.  Davis 17,964 

Ernest  E.  Davis 17.399 

Hayse  Ranch 17, 129 

Byrd  Hardy 15.809 

Total    payees    in    county 

(6)    108.630 

r 


AprU  13,  1970 


LABETTE  COUNTY 


George  Ruttgen. 


LANE  COUNTY 


Edwin  A.  Borell  Sc  Sons. 

John  A.  Hlneman 

Lawrance  Richards 

Dwlght  Terwllllger 

Kalo  A.  Hlneman 

Kuhlman  Farms,  Inc 

Sharp    Bros 

J.  F,  Smid 

O.  F.  Ohnmacht — . 

Herbert  T.  Hlneman 

Max  Stanley 

R.  H.  Rlsley 

OUbert   SeUrldge 


Total    payees    in    county 
(13)    - 


LINCOLN    COUNTY 

W.  L.  Relnert  &  Sons 

Wayne  Morton 


Total    payees    In    county 
(2)    — - 


LINN    COUNTY 

Floyd  Emerson  Martin 

Charles  Murray 


Total    payees    in    county 
(2)    - 


LOGAN    COUNTY 

Henry  Kuhlman 

Opal  V.  Lee . 

Chester  L.  Collins . 

William  Delzelt . 

Richard  Bertrand 

Harry  E.  Nlckelson 

Dewey  Council 

Lulu  James — 

Eugene  Herl 

Paul    Nollette 

kkrrey  Nlckelson — 


Total    payees    In    county 
(11)    


ICARION  COUNTY 

P.  W.  Strait - 

MARSHALL   COUNTY 

B.   F.   Schwartz 

Otis  Hammett 


-P 


Total  payees  In  county  (2) . 


MEASE   COUNTY 

Holmes  C.  Bender *.— 

Jenkinson  Bros i — 

A.  W.  Batman X — 

John  E.  Prazler i — 

G.  W.  Harris  &  Co — \. — 

Wayne  Streiff *■ — 

Garrel    Packard f... 

Jack     Orr * — 

Herbert  Zortman  Sons..: . — 

Total  payees  In  county  (9) . 


MIAMI   COUNTt 

Lloyd  M.  Barkis 


MITCHELL   COXntTT 

NeU  Fuller  &  Sons. 

Ogden  A.  ECadel  it  Bona 

.  Guy  Noller 

Robert  W.  Thierolf 

Marion  W.  FUe * 

MUes  E.  File.. -. 

Earl  H.  Boehner . 

Total  payees  in  oounty  (7) . 

MOBBI8  COUNTY 

Herington  Cattle  Co.,  Inc 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 

MOKTON    COUNTY 

19,864     Charles  Friend 

Harold   Anderson.. 

Paul  Hanke '— 

24. 284     Otis  L.  Daniels :._._. 

23.483      Charles  Breeding- -m— 

22,976     o.   Goddard 

21.732     George  E.  Atwood 

20,470     James  S.  Bltner 

20,095     William   E.   Tucker 

19,749     Albert  Clinesmith 

16.302     Hayward    Farms 

16,028     Martin  R.  Johns 

16,701     Jesse  Johns 

15,586     Myers  Farms -- 

16,298     Robert   Musgrove — 

15.003  — 

■  Total    payees    in    county 

(15) 

246. 707  = 

r  NESS  COUNTY 

R.   T.   McCrelght 

18,  502     Elmore  &  Ryan  &  Sons 

16. 106     John   Pfaff 

•     Clarence   Antenen 

W.  V.  Stutz  &  Sons 

34.608     Prank  G.  Davison 

— =     Chris  Dlnges 

Humburg  Ranch.  Inc ; 

20,457     Ben  Brenner 

18.968     R-  V.  Lehner ^ 

Total    payees    In    county 
39.425  (10)    -^ 

NOnON  COUNTY 

„„  .„o      Barney    Hlckert 

20  M2     Howard  Sumner. - 

19,821                Total    payees    in    county 
18.399  (2)  

18,069 

17,  678  OSAGE  COUNTY 

16  875 

IB  122  Jo*^  ^-  Evans 

iRT^  David  W.  Evans,  Jr - 

iR  ««9  David  W.  Evans. 

15*.  232  *^  H.  Woodbury -- 

Total  payees  in  county  (4) . 

198,088  OSBORNE  COUNTY 

Baughman  Ranches.  Inc 

O.    C.    McPadden 

17. 173      Zona   Wolters 

Earl  Harzman 

18  437     Guttery  &  Son-Partnership 

^^'  ^^°                Total    payees    In    county 
33.567  (5)      - 

'  OTTAWA  COUMTY 

o..  -«     H.  FrancU  Melller ^°'$Z2 

a^'JJI      Dick    Dledrlck 19.M6 

^otll     Clarence  HurUg 15.371 

18, 460  Total  payees  in  county  (3)  -  86. 037 

18, 007  =^=== 

16.946  PAWNEE  COUNTY 

":5S  rs/c?Sn:::::::::::::::::::     S?S 

16, 640  Bauer  Enterprises,  Inc 16. 675 

Melvlu  Bryant !««, 

167,828  Raymond  H.   Soott ll'^ 

^^^^^^  Wilbur  D.  Dirks Jc'TtS 

Keith  W.  MuU 15.  IM 

17  400  ^"^  ^"  ^°'*'*'** ^°'^*'* 

'                     Total  payees  in  oounty  (8)  129, 426 

a4TOi  PHILLIPS  COUWTY 

24.413  Jack   Adee. 22.716 

22.140  Lavem   Wheaton 1|.6** 

17!  168  Gl«a  Adee 16,687 

16  087  ' 

16.'  643               Total  payees  In  county  (3)  ^'^6 

w.oii  ~ 

FOTTAWATOMIK  COUNTY 

138.140      I^di^'*    ?"•- M919 

Conrad   Erlksen ^^,vi.v 

16, 830  Total  payees  In  county  (2)  46.356 


-  HOUSE 

PRATT  COUNTY 

24,368  Fred  H.  Kerr 

23. 479  Don  Pincham 

22,266  Melvln  Schrepel 

21,794  D.  H.  Thompson 

20,192  - 

19. 771  Total  payees  in  county  (4)  .^ 

19. 714 

18.966  RAWLINS  COUNTY 

18. 644     prisble  Wheat 

18.321     o.  Audbrey  Briney .- 

17.950 

17, 863  Total  payees  in  coxinty  (2) . 

17.863 

17.727  RENO  COUNTY 

15.881     Herbert  E.  Ramsey,  Jr 

George  C.  Martin 

.„„     Nelson   Kllbourn 

294,  588 

=^=°  Total  payees  in  county  (3 )  - 

23,958  REPUBLIC  COUNTY 

?2.561      uwayne    M.    Dahl„ L- 

"•^32     Dorman    Clark 

21' 295      ^^^'^    Aurand 

21' 232      ^°"    Dejmal.-.— 

19.  589  Total  payees  in  county  (5) . 

18.520 

16,  566  nXCE   COUNTY 

Arthur  Dobrlnskl 

207, 654     Leland  Janssen. 

__!^^     John  R.  Burge 

in  OQA  Total  payees  In  county  (3) . 

19, 2o4 

17,  371  ROOKS  COUNTY 

Earl  Sutor 

36.655     Wayne  McCleUan.. ■ 

^^^^^^^,     Sander  Bros 

James  Hrabe,   Jr. 

Donald  D.  Oanoung 

24  355      °^^«^   Thyfault 

20, 698  ,j.o^j^i  payees  in  county  (6) 

15,  147 

'84.899  RUSH  COUNTY 

===^     Leroy  A.  Wilson 

Clyde  E.  Bryant... 

24,300      Wilbur  R.  Welgand 

23,636     R.  L.  Toung- - 

22,065  ,  .     ... 

15, 536  Total  payees  In  county  (4) 

15,311 

RUSSELL  COUNTY 

Ruthven.   Inc 

100.748     Herman  A.  Krug 


11329 


22.943 

22.809 
16. 813 
16.318 

76,883 


21,828 
16,504 

38, 333 


18.607 
18.431 
16, 998 

54,036 


21,997 
18,992 
17, 195 
16,862 
15,886 

90, 932 


22,079 
16.662 
15.340 

54.081 


20. 673 
20.384 
17,  751 
17.231 
15,396 
15.019 

106,453 


19,661 
18,406 
18, 326 
15,668 

71,  961 


18,385 
17.908 


Total  payees  in  county  (2)  _  36, 293 

SALINE  COUNTY 

George  &  Jerrle  Currie 17.933 

SCOTT   COUNTY 

C.  A.  Steele  &  Sons 22. 961 

Keith  Janzen „o  Sf« 

Bernard  I.  Rose „,  IS 

Charles   Socolofsky . „,   ,il 

Albert  H.  Sklbbe    21. 184 

Robinson  Farms.  Inc „ri^ 

Harold   Crist ■,  20,638 

Arthur  Huseman Sn'Sla 

Homer  Janssen 2n'i«ft 

G.  P.  Powers 20,060 

Gerald  Wlechman fS'SSI 

Albert  Savolt 19.  «5 

WiUlam  D.  Krebs :„'^ 

Kay   Auten 19,460 

Glenn  Novak J9,066 

Alfred  Janssen.  Jr *. JS'Soi 

Glen  E.  Ryan ".w 

R.  L.  Crist ".^ 

Richard  Deng *«.»» 

Dennis  D.  Crist 1«-  251 

T*d  E.  Crist :2'2J? 

Wayne  E.  Herron Ji'St 

T.  J.  Patton J«'  J« 

Elmer  T.  Carson Ji'^ 

Edwin   Cheney IB.  010 
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1969    ASCS    program    payments    of    $15,000  stanton  county 

through   $24,999   excluding    price   support      Stanley  A.  Julian 

loans    and    teool    and    sugar    payments —      David   M.    Roach 


THOMAS  COUNTY 

24.763      Oeorge  A.  Lincoln 23,698 

24.342      Eugene  J.  Karlln 20.662 


April  13,  1970 
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1969  ASCS  program  payments  of  $15,000 
through  $24,999  excluding  price  support 
loans  and  wool  and  sugar  payments — 
Kentucky 

BALLARD   COUNTT 


UNION  COUNTY 

Wm.  T.  Duncan 

BlU  Pride. 

Charles  Davis 

W.  A.  Anderson 


20,  621 
19,994 
17,382 
16,  369 


11331 

Harold  E.  Cttoper -  22, 868 

Leroy  Clark 21,621 

OlanL.  Rucker 19.900 

U.  M.  Toungblood 16.335 

Sam  Patton 16. 128 
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April  13,  1970 


1969  ASCS  program  payments  0/  915.000 
through  $24,999  excluding  price  support 
loans  and  u>ool  and  sugar  payments — 
Kansas — Continued 

SCOTT  couNTT — continued 

B.  B.  &  Robert  Hwkness -- 

Bruce  Whltham 

John  Lang 

Ron  Be»ch  Est 

Charles  W.  Duff 

Charles  S.  Drew.— 

Jack    Corn 

Luke  &  Son 


16.971 
15.918 
15.510 
15.468 
15.427 
15.235 
15.169 
16.019 


Total    payee*    In    county 
(33)    - 

8BSOW1CK   COITNTT 

Albert  Oruenbacher  ft  Sons 

SKWAXO   COUNTT 

Harold  ft  Leroy  Stapleton -- 

Gene  ft  Gordon  Shuck 

Dean  Prlntz 

H.  Lower  Est 

John  C.  Relmer -- 

Donald  Kane 

Loren  Nix .' 

John  S.  Grover 

Paul  Boles 


803.167 


15.374 

24.634 
21.475 
30.819 
19.  916 
19. 469 
17.015 
16.712 
15.956 
15.  376 


Total  payees  In  county  (9) .         171. 372 


8HAWNEX  COUNTT 

Allce-Bubener  --- 

SmUDAN  COUNTT 

Blark  Hueftle • 

Murray  J.  Baalman 


16. 474 

21.881 
18.  617 


Total  payees  In  county  (2) . 

SHBUCAN  COUNTT 

Jease  L.  Craft 

J.  L.  Ranchf 

Hugh  B.  Armstrong 

Robert  W.  Helman — 

Harry  M.  Armstrong 

Clarence  E.  Taylor 

John  T.  Nelson 

Floyd  F.  Owens 

W.  A.  FrankUn 

Earl  Flnegan 

Howard  Voorhlea — • 

Robert  Irvln  

William  Llnln 

Albert  Sprecker 

Donald  K.  Schwendener ... 

W.  Guy  Curry j. 

Wendell  Curry 

B.  E.  Gannon 

Lavem  Nelson 

John  M.  Brooks 

Joo  D.  Outscb 

Richard  Bursch 

Lazy  Heart  D  Ranch,  Inc 

Carl  Nordmann 

Merlyn  E.  BoU 


40.498 


23.822 

23. 593 

23.509 

23.430 

22.701 

21.729 

21.110 

21.086 

20.863 

20.699 

20.  30& 

19,  238* 

18.821 

17.  935 

17. 651 

16.619 

16.619 

16.  551 

16.484 

16.  367 

16.227 

16. 970 

15.410 

15,231 

16.186 


Total    payees    In    county 
(«)  

SKTTB  coxmrr 

Theodore  Seemann 

Walter  C.  Jacobs 


477,142 


16.634 
16,616 


Total    payees    In    county 
(2)   -_ 

BTATFOKO    COUNTT 

Doyle  Wilson 

Ray  T.  Child* 

B.  Earl  Hayes 

Meryle  R.  Heyen 

Gerald  Goodman 

V.  L.  Doran 

John  T.  Kachelman 


22.777 
17.650 
16.936 
16.600 
15.951 
15.661 
15.  670 


Total    payees    In    county 

(7)   121.161 


STANTON    COUNTT 


32,260 


Stanley  A.  Julian 

David   M.   Roach 

Lysle  A.  Davidson 

Paul  E.  Plummet 

Glen  Warner 

Robert  WlUlnger 

Robert  A.  Seger 

J.  A.  Ramsay  and  Sons. 

Sam  Ashlda — 

Richard  C.  Campbell. - 

Carl  Levens 

James  W.  Dlmltt 

F.  O.  Colllngwood 

Hooplngarner  Brothers. 

Irvln  Pauls. 

Max  B.  Alnsworth 

Virgil  Amos  Shepard... 

Leroy  Cockrum 

Plummer-Hall  Farm — 

Galen   Lane 

Wendell  Tucker 

Charles  Garey 

H.  O.  Tpole 

Vivian  Glenn  Est 

Julius  J.  Johns 

F.  L.  Arnold 

Jean  Thompson . 

Clifford  Harmon 

Lewis    Gum 

Harry  Teeter 

Donald  Molz 

Melvln  S.  Wilson .. 

Thomas  F.  Seyb 

Calvin   Davis 

Fred  Raney 

A.  C.  Anderson 

Clarence  Walters 


Total    payees    In    county 
(37)    - 


STXVCNS  COUNTT 

Harold   James 

Ray  A.  Morgan 

Walter  Farrar 

Vincent    Toungren 

T.  R.  Gooch 

Laurence  W.  Brower 

Sidney  A.  Thomas 

Charles  Gannon 

E.  J.  Pennington.- 

Paul  Sundgren 

Gillespie  Bros 

Sohowalter  Foundation 

Harry   Leonard 

Orval  Toole 

Frank  J.  Keefer 

Larry  O.  Handle 

Richard  Sullivan 

Charles  Ratcllff 

J.  D.  Voiles 

Robert  C.  Larrabee.  exec 

T.  V.  Bentley 

Roland  Hamilton 

Boyd  Johnson 

Glenn  M.  Davis 

Samuel  W.  Bozone 

A.  P.  Tlmmons 

Glenn  C.  OasklU 

Jim  Chandley 

Thurow  Bros. „„ — . 

M.  E.  Spikes.  Inc 

Ross  C.  Teeter 

Carl  MacThurow 

Robert  E.  Brlghtup — 

Total    payees    In    county 
(33)    


SUMNKX  COUNTT 

Charlie  Hartman 

Robert  Casner 

John  L.  Larsen 

Sanford  Hughes 

Bin  Boatrlght 

Earl  M.  Thorpe 


Total  payees  In  county  (6) . 


34.763 

24.  342 

33.793 

23,420 

22.843 

23.518 

22.  496 

21.488 

20.392 

20. 167 

19.821 

19.640 

19.489 

18, 993 

18.519 

18.419 

18.283 

18.  248 

18.212 

18.125 

17.  899 

17.  624 

17.  161 

16.673 

16.666 

16.628 

16.202 

16,194 

16.837 

16.786 

16.700 

15.581 

16.  426 

15.406 

16. 170 

15.148 

16,035 


687.894 


23.681 
33.368 
33.599 
22. 196 
21.569 
20.911 
20.717 
20.435 
20. 361 
19.728 
19.632 
18.951 
18.420 
18. 323 
17.728 
17.655 
17.666 
17.331 
17. 247 
17.116 
17.052 
16.698 
16.661 
16.  593 
16.241 
16.230 
16.188 
16.061 
16.830 
16.796 
15.480 
15. 456 
15.294 


605.090 


20.996 
19.663 
17,736 
16,458 
16.093 
16.546 


THOMAS  COUNTT 

George  A.  Lincoln -  33.698 

Eugene  J.  Karlln 30.562 

Gunnels  Farms 20.310 

E.  J.  Ostmeyer 20.078 

Dumler  Farms 20.030 

Medford  Farms,  Inc 19,119 

Sam  Medford 18,486 

Albert  Frahm 18. 060 

Cy    Stepper 17,660 

Arley    Christiansen 17,331 

Frank    Vacln -  17,138 

Warren  H.  Hills 16.486 

WUUam    Engelhardt 18.104 

Melvln  L.  Barrett 16,936 

Conrad   A.   Dechert 15,686 

Vincent   Glad 16,664 

A.  W.  Krug  ft  Sons 16, 487 

Hie  C.  Pabet 16,329 

William  J.  Waldron —  16.269 

Ralph    E.    Brown 16,265 

Total  payees  In  county 

(20)    -  363,314 

TSXCO  rouNTT 

J.  R.  Koeppen  Estate 18,376 

WABAUNSZX  COUNTT 

Howard    Delter -  23,716 

Adams  Cattle  Co -  19, 122 

Ross  W.  Stlce 16,067 

Total    payees    In    county 

(3) 57,896 

WALLACE  COUNTT 

Russell  I.  Unruh. 24,  988 

Robert    McKlnney 24,711 

Harold  F.   Johannes 24.290 

Harold   E.   Shxmian 22,870 

R.  D.  Walker.  Inc 22.664 

Herbert  Peterman 21,943 

Edward  M,  Waugh -  21.  677 

John  F.   Stoskopf 21.238 

H.  C.  ft  M.  Wilson 21.052 

John  C.  Helse.. 20,  894 

G.  E.  Cloyd 20,  720 

Philip    Shell— 19,211 

Vernon  L.  Popp.  Agt 18,  770 

W.    O.    Smotherman   18,169 

Alan   Waush    18,987 

Charles    Pearce    18,474 

Wayne   Woodmancy   18, 197 

Orvllle  Walker 18,139 

E.  L.   Brown   16,322 

I.  O.  Miller 16,311 

Floyd  Larson 16,276 

L.  W.  Pllger 16.235 

Lold  Koebn 16,008 

Total    payees    In    county 

(23)    — 446.016 

WICRrrA  COUNTT 

HalUe   R.   Schwlndt   22.963 

Frank  D.  Wetmore 30. 134 

Gerald   Smith.. 19,952 

Raymond  L.  Bauer 18,389 

Arthur  Kalbach 17,984 

Wlllard  D.  Kalbach —  17,984 

Melvln  O.  Nuss 16.784 

Victor   Graff    16,768 

Edmund   Bemlng   — —  16.616 

Jim  Lobmeyer - —  18,664 

Ira  J.  Knobbe 15,973 

B.  B.  Buehler.  Jr 16,883 

Walter  Oorsuch  and  Son 16,847 

Justin  V.  Oraff -  16,649 

A.  L.  Orlbben 16,388 

Clifford   C.   Farr   16,038 


108.468 


Total  payees  In  county  ( 18) .      377, 401 


WILSON  COUNTT 


Max  Nelll 


17, 160 


ToUl  payees  In  State  (606) .  11. 143. 336 
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1969  ASCS  program  paymenta  of  $15,000 
through  $24,999  excluding  price  support 
loans  and  wool  and  sugar  payments — 
Kentucky 

BALLARD   COUNTT 

Vernon    Dulworth ► 18,675 

Clint  McQuady f l*-  Wl 

Total  payees  In  county  (2)  — -     37, 136 

BOUKBON  COUNTT 

Well  Land  ft  Livestock  Cq*. 16,833 

BUTLKB   COUNTT 

Charles  Davenport 16.399 

CALOWXLL  COUNTT 

Frank  RUey - — -     ".127 

CHBISTIAN   COUNTT 

A.    Brunson . 21.842 

S.  L.  Bodcjle 17.012 

Total  payees  In  coimty  (2) —    38,854 

CRrrncNDEN  countt 
Larry   Lovell « 18,667 

DAVXX88   COUNTT 

T.  J.  Bartlett 19.  202 

rULTON  COUNTT 

James  E.  White 22.139 

Stone  ft  Ledford — 

Jesse    Whltson — 

Clyde  Morrow  ft  Sons * — 

Albert  Williams  ft  Sons i— 

Gregory  McCain — 

Whipple  ft  Mlddleton .-- 

Bert  Yarbro,  Jr -.- 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  HOUSE 

Harold  E.  ^bopvr -  22, 868 

iSiSl     01anL.Rucker 18.»00 

171382 
16,  369 


XTNION  COUNTT 

Wm.  T.  Duncan 

Bill  Pride. 

Charles  Davis 

W.  A.  Anderson 


U.  M.  Toungblood 16,335 

Sam  Patton 16, 128 


Total 
(4) 


payees    In    county 


74,  366 


WKBBTER  COUNTT 


16,838 
15.  734 


payees    In    county 


31, 672 


Marlln  Ctirry. 
Glen  Watson- 
Total 

(2)  „_ 

Total  payees  In  State  (39)  -         710,  840 

1969    ASCS    program    payments    of    $15,000 

through   $24,999   excluding  price   support 

loans    and    wool    arid    sugar   payments — 

Louisiana 

ACADIA    COUNTT 

Isaac  I.  Richard 18,729 

Ashton  S.  Petltjean 16,677 

Henry  Cormier 18,094 

Total  payees  In  county  (3)  _        51, 600 


Total 
(8) 


payees    In    county 


ORAVXS   COUNTT 

C.  D.  Clark 

BXNDESSON  COUNTT 

Charles  B.  Smith 

Elva  D.  Allen 

Charles   Rettlg — 

Jack  W.  King 


Total 
(*) 


payees    In    county 


HICKMAN  COUNTT 


Roy  Dlllard  .. 
Sarah  P.  Pace. 


Total 
(2) 


payees    In    county 


UVINOSTON  OOUMTT 

Thomas  P.  Gibson 

Charles  E.  Gordon . — 


Total 
(2) 


payees    In    county 


LOOAN  COUNTT 


Nell  OorreU  _ 

MlXAN  OOUNTT 

Martin  Valley  Farms 

SHKLBT  COUNTT 

Sarah   Hayes 

J.  R.  Sanderlln 


Total 
(2) 


payees    In    county 


SIMPSON  COUNTT 


Wade  Farms. 


SPKNCBB  COUNTT 


Lee  Stevens. 


TUOO  COUNTT 


Cundlff  Farms. 


21,708 
20,  469 
19.  892 
17.929 
16. 999 
16. 569 
16, 214 


AVOTELLES    COUNTT 

Omey  Dauzat 

Marlon  Goudeau 

Fred  Marvln-Durwood  Newton.. 

C.  W.  Tebow 

Oladford  Ooux 

J.  B.  Luke 

Alfred  C.  Rlche 


151, 909 


17.  720 

22,291 
18.226 
16.549 
16,  370 


73,436 


18.981 
18,013 


33, 993 


19, 681 
16.  365 


36.046 


15. 018 

18.  936 

20.951 
15,661 


36, 812 


21,881 
20, 552 
19,808 
19, 181 
16,840 
16, 552 
16,063 


Ttotal  payees  In  county  (7) .   130, 867 


BOSSIES    COUNTT 


Total  payees  In  county  (8) .  120, 831 

CATAHOULA  COUNTT 

Carroll  Jordan - -  24, 683 

Gregory  C.  West r  ^'  "^^ 

Jackson  ft  Purvis 21. 470 

Smlthland  Pltg.  Co ^'^'980 

Total  payees  In  cotmty  (4)  -  87, 906 

CONCORDIA  COUHTT 

Rota  Qulnta  Plantation 22, 381 

Sam  Calvert  Sons,  Inc 20, 679 

D.  A.  Blglane... 19.295 

W.  C.  Gibson,  Jr 17, 437 

Max  Huff — —  17.200 

Martha  J.  Rabb 17. 188 

BalUna  Farm,  Inc 18.  ^9* 

Wlllard    Schuchs 15,414 

Mossgell   Pltn —  16,151 

Total  payees  In  covinty  (9) .  161, 129 

E.  CARROLL  COUNTT 

A.  ft  D.  Davidson 24.  556 

George  R.  Wise ^'fl! 

R.  W.  Fletcher 23, 435 

A.  J.  Hawsey 33,935 

Roy  Burgess.  Jr ^i'25i 

Wallace  N.  OUver 20. 709 

Reynold  Mlnsky 19,663 

Pearson  Panning  Corp 19,393 

Belle  Aire  Farms,  Inc 19,333 

Benton  W.  Portenberry 19,050 


Joe  Rich 

Tim    White 

J.  N.  Averett 

J.  T.  Rodgers 

Milton  Plttman 

Atklns-Sonnler 

Franklin  D.  Roemer. 

Elmer  L.  Spears 

Henry  L.  Cox 

B.  H.  Snyder 

Fred  E.  Wemple,  Jr.. 
Beene  Planting  Co.. 
Carlos  San  Angelo.. 
A.  L.  Keoun 


23,015 
33,901 
33.688 
19.697 
19,319 
19, 112 
18, 938 
18.744 
18, 651 
17,736 
16.970 
16,988 
16.653 
15.419 


Harry  S.  Shields 

W.  S.  Crews 

John  Howard 

Prison  Dlst.  1.  6th  Jud.  Dlst.  La — 

Robert  Frith,  Jr 

Jeff  Marsh 

Buford  Holmes 

Thomas  H.  Shields.  Jr 

Riissel  Pleeman 

Earl  K.  Fortenberry j 

Purvis  Thomas 

Rodney  Fortenberry 16.399 

Raymond  Bell 18. 162 


Total  payees  In  county  ( 14)  _      264. 629 


CADDO    COUNTT 

p.  E.  Volentlne 

J.  H.  Gardner 

Doles  Brothers 

Malcolm   Dutton 

CADDO  COUNTT 

E.  H.  Gleason,  Jr 

M.  P.  Connell 

W.  L.  Sibley 

O.  C.  Shively 

R.  O.  Smitherman,  Jr 

R.  R.  McKlnney . — 

M.  McL  Jeter 

Adrian  Douglas 

W.  H.  Thompson 

Ray  Volentlne 

CeclUa  E.  Smith 

Paul  Dominick  ft  Sons.  luc — 

J.  B.  CarUsle  ft  Son 

W.  K.  Cupples 


24,004 
22, 476 
21,613 
21,046 

21,038 
20,847 
20, 618 
20,462 
19,660 
19, 145 
18,384 
17,654 
16,  781 
16, 745 
16.669 
16, 871 
16.738 
16. 328 


18.845 
18,608 
22,981 


18,989 
18.908 
18,626 
18,368 
18,287 
17,260 
17, 177 
16, 196 
16,023 
16,681 
16,  574 


Total 
(33) 


payees     In     county 


435,489 


Total     payees     In    county 

(18)    -       344,367 

CALDWELL  COUNTT 

Mann  and  Jackson 23.479 


EVAMGSLINS  COUNTT 

G.  ft  S.  Emplcment  Co 16, 381 

Aleak  Ortego 16. 625 

Perry  EUiott 16.052 

Total  payees  In  county  (3)  -  47.068 

rRANKLIN  COUNTT 

J.  Aubrey  Browder 23,378 

Donnle  McMurry 21,600 

Wade   Bufkln 31.489 

W.  M.  Synder,  Jr 21.001 

Eley   Farms ~  20.383 

Lantz  Womack 19.688 

L.   A.  BrasweU 18.636 

Leslie  EU  Gtolsby.  Jr 17, 893 

Charles   C.  Feltus 17,043 

A.  Copeland  Llles 16,338 

Charles   Banks 16,316 

Beal  ft  Bringol 16,306 

James  M.  Valentine 16.966 

William  Q.  Blxler 16,910 

Wlllard  Temple —  16,689 


Total 
(16) 


payees    in    county 


276. 633 
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1969    ASCS    program    payments    of    $15,000  Mary  C^P«««----y, UJm 

through   $24,999   excluding   price   suppon  YT-^v\T  :"'.-         15  703 

^vm-t    and    wool    and    sugar    payments—  J.  B.  Taylor 


A'pril  13,  1970 


Fred  E.  Douclere.  Jr. 

R.  L.  Bell.  Jr 

W.  W.  HoUey 

Walter  E.  Morean 


16.591 
16.  332 
16.284 
16. 222 


April  13,  1970 


Owlngs  and  Sons.  Inc. 
Remington  Farms  — 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


Total    payees    In    county 


22  889  MONROE  COUNTT 

16'.  959     Paul  Plehl ^•*'* 

Fred  Heath }2'1^Z 

Cayce    Kiger 


«o  RRR      Furl  T.  Creech. 


16.903 
16, 132 


Ronald      Fenske 

Adorphus      Erdabl 

Wlllette  Seed  Farm,  Inc. 
Burton      Goodrich 


11333 

20,368 
17.398 
16.810 
16.884 


Tint-^i     no  VMM     (n     rountv 
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iM9  ASCS  pnirum  Tpaymentt  of  tlS.OOO 
through  t24.999  excluding  price  support 
loatu  and  wool  and  sugar  payments — 
Louisiana — Continued 

OaAMT  COITNTT 

Leon  ft  Oeorge  Dewi It' tit 

Wall»ce  E.  Summerford— . li,io 

Richard  S.  Tbompson io.tos 


Mary  C.  Page 

LewU  E.  Jones,  Jr. 
J.  B.  Taylor -- 


Total    payees    In    coimty 
(3)    - 

LATAIITltf  COliHlI 

Eugene   Roslnskl 

MAOiaON   COUNTT 

Harry  Barrett 

Howard    Sevier.— 

J.  U.  OUfoll ■- — 

Richland-Foster.  Inc 

Waymon   Coody 

Bobby  Joe  Lee 

Hapaca   Plantation ^ 

Jesse  Anderson 

E.  S    Moberley 

T.    B.    Dukes 

Charles  O.   Ameson 

Edward  W.   Williams 

B.  C.  Woodyear 

W.    Z.    Adams 

Ralph  Durr 


55.843 


Total     payees     In     county 
(15)    - -_ 

MOaCHOUSX  cotn*TT 

Ivan  Morris.  Jr 

Conrad    Stalllngs.- 

Henry  Perrell.  Jr 

Luther  Allen  Day.  Jr 

James  McClendon 

Chappell  &  Defee 

George  E.  Ecklea  and  Son 

David  Pipes — 

B    B.  Himt.  Jr 

Thomas   H.    B.   Rankin 

M.  R.  BoUn 

Norman  McDuffle 

Robert    P.    Doles 

Rudle    Mardls ., 

Wayne  J.  McDonald.  9t 

Samuel   W.    Mason 

trie  Johnson 

T.  E.  Barham  Co ' 

Jeff  L.  McCain 

J.  B.  Rawllnson  in 

W.  H.  Parker ; 

James   McKoln 

T.  R.  Coleman 

Cecil  Harp - 

Dora   &    N.   F.   Uttle 

M  E.  Perry — - 

Z.  N.  Stutt* 

J.    B.    HoUey -- 

Johnle  T.  Kovac 

W.  T.  Blackwell,  Jr 

Edward    Johnson ' 

Pred  Lalng - 

Carl  N.  Wright 

F.  A.  McCain. - 


18,  229 


24.917 
23. 591 
23.016 
22.  253 
21.599 
20.909 
20.816 
20.453 
20.331 
17.643 
17.  171 
16.204 
15.397 
15.290 
15.188 


294.780 


24.897 

24.  784 

24.042 

23.947 

23.912 

23.271 

22.877 

22. 498 

21.683 

21.  597 

21.486 

21.257 

21.101 

20.933 

20.104 

19.929 

19.405 

19. 342 

19.119 

18.  575 

17.940 

17.584 

17.047 

16.802 

16.766 

16.648 

16.609 

16.469 

15.  957 

15. 873 

15.790 

15.635 

15.543 

15.  207 


Total     payee*     In     county 

(U)   


ooACHrra  county 

John  H.  Fllhlol 

Olen  Croesley 

James  H.  Pender 

Emmlt    Lee 

Wm.   King   Stubbs 

Jack  M.  Buttltta 

Drew    Anderson 

Joe  H.  Dixon 

Cities  Service  Oil   Co 

R.   T.   Faulk 


Total     payees     In     county 

(34)    - 664.618 

0  MATCHrrOCHES 

Richard  L.  Williamson 24.  819 

Herman  Taylor,  Jr 24. 136 

James  Taylcr.  Jr ^.Vl 

Jared  S.  Pratt 

Henry    Lemolne , 

Est  J.  H.  Henry 

Sam  H.  HIU  ft  Son -. 

U.  V.  Durr 

Island  CatUe  Co..  Inc 

L.  R.  Anderaon 

Don  Ater 


Total     payees     In     county 
(10)   .— - 

POINTT   COVVZX   COUICTT 

Walter  P.  Hobgood - 

Couvlllion   Bros 

S.  F.  Barbre - 


21.882 
21.783 
20.968 
20.211 
19.805 
19.485 
17.989 
17,429 


Total     payees     In     county 
(3)    - - 

RAPmCS  COUNTT 


Carpenter  and  Jackson 

Ferdinand   Vandevelde,  Jr.. 

Louls  A.  Marlen 

Rov  A.  James-- 

James  W.  Dyer 

Charles  F.  Galennle 

R.  M.  C.  Duncan 

Woodrow   W.  Carter 

Greenwood  Plantation 

Jerome  A.  Dekeyzer 

Charles  J.  Dekeyzer. — 

Edward  W.  Lyles 

Clyde    Hoyt 

Aylwln  L.  Lachney-- — 

J.  P.  Pollard  &  Harry  Moon- 
James  A.  Crulkshank-- 


Total     payees     In     county 
(16)    


RKD  RIVra  COtTNTT 

William  Prince 

Ed  F.  Lester.  Jr.* 

Tom  Bolan 

Clarence  H.  Smith 

R.  F.  Marston - 

Cleo  O.  Wood  &  Son 

Burnell  Webb 

O.  J.  Posey 


Total     payees     In     cotinty 
(8)    - 


BICHLAND  COUNTT 

K.  E.  McDonald.  Jr 

W.  H.  Hubbard-- — - 

Claude  Morgan 

Richland  Farms,  Inc 

Alton  L.  Welch — 

Ouy  C.  Pardue 

O.  O.  Morris 

Francis  V.  Jordan 

C.  W.  Earle  Estate — 

J.    E.    Tarver 

J.    B.    Ratcllff--. 

J.  U.  Douclere 

Pat  H.   Earle 

C.  M.  Noble,  Jr 

L.  B.  Loftln 

Cleto   Tatee 

R.  L.  Bell  and  Sons 

W.  H.  Mercer 

Dallas  Tbomaaon 

A.  W.  Jones 

James  F.  Parrlsh 

Donald  Chapman 


HOUSE                       April  13,  1970 

16  890     Fred  E.  Douclere,  Jr 16,591 

16,562      R.  L.  Bell.  Jr 16.332 

15,703     W.  W.  HoUey 16,284 

Walter  E.  Morgan 16,222 

Ezra  Rundell 15,756 

280,934     N.  E.  Thames 16.244 

--  ■             Fred  L.  Cheek 16.097 

•>«  «37  Total     payees     In     county 

23:222                       (29)    —  566, 148^ 

19  900  ^^^^^^ 

jg'  3J8  ST.    LANIMtT   COUNTT 

17,603     Richard    Sanders 20,972 

17.093     John  W.  Bertrand — .  20.760 

16.060     Martlle  O.  CannatcUa 20,051 

16,055     Stanley  Doucet.— ----  19,866 

15.910     W.  W    Orayson - 19.122 

15. 445     K.  H.  and  R.  L.  Gordon  Plant,  Inc-  19. 106 

Delano   Plantation.   Inc 18.721 

Joe  J.  Artoll --  18.520 

185.243     Melvln   Soileau -  18.064 

W.  F.  Clopton  &  Co..  Inc 18.065 

Tonas   OulUory 17,9^6 

22.757     Joseph  A    Cannatella 16.608 

16.346     Sam    Yander- 16.220 

15.802      Daniel  and  Lunic  Richard 15,207 

Total    payees    In    county 

54.905                       (14)    - 259.  197 

«T.    MABTIN   COUNTT 

20.157      Regis.    LaOrange 18,782 

19.927  TENSAS    COUNTT        ^ 

1M««      Orover  Harwood- - 23.676 

9««^      Montlcello  Pit.  CO 21,661 

\l^31      Ed.  Y.  Berry.— 21,436 

18.435         "        coor                          21,247 

I?  f,j  i.  ?.  Mcoam::::::.- 19. 392 

*   •             Osceola  Pltn- 19,806 

J«"  o^I      Lake  Brum  Development  Corp 19,  583 

8'?69      Henry    Butts—. - 19.186 

«  »;»      Clifford   Pearce- 9,117 

if' 58?      George    Bagley 18.738 

sJSs     Virginia  Wllkerson 18.635 

iIm4      Maurice   Watts- 18.444 

^^'°^^     Robert  Manning,  Jr 18.170 

Jack   Day :I'Zt; 

379  407     McKlnney  Land  Corp 17.717 

Peter  B.  Hays \l'J^ 

C.  D.  Guthrie ;»  li? 

^  ,-,      Rex  James JriSi 

23.191      Bobby  Jolly 1*'27» 

22093      ^°Wuer 18.106 

IJ;:;'^     Se  James ^^•^^ 

niSS                 'r°'S)  ''*'""    '°    '°"°--  *07,981 

15,704                       ^^*    — ■ 

1*.  9*8  UNION    COUNTT 

E.  R.  Rogers 24,487 

i.*a  «RA  W.  BATON  aOUCX  COUWTT 

148, 300  oo    inn 

===^=     J.  C.  Bueche  Farm .^a,  xw 

W.  CABBOLL  COUNTT 

23.  679     S.  A.  &  Uoyd  Neal 19.  653 

23, 144      Eugene  A.  Harper "•  "^^ 

22, 684                  Total  payees  In  county  (2).  38,571 

331326  

22,330  WIBSTEB    COtJNTT 

2l!o66      Williams  &  Hicks  Co 16,650 

20,816  ■"■ 

30,  795                  Total  payees  In  SUte  (377) .  6. 264.  730 

20, 772  

20,768  Z9t9  ASCS  program  pai/ments  of  $15,000 
30,703  through  $24,999  excluding  price  support 
30, 393  loan*  and  wool  ar^d  sugar  payment — Mary- 
30. 178  larui  

20,  149  CXCIL  COtTMTT 

19,647      sorr  Bros 30,248 

19.066      SK^Fry 19,304 

19,028     Walter  Drummond 18,818 

18, 820  

18.538  Total    payees    In    county 

17.985                       (8)    W'70 

17.938 


1 
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Owlngs  and  Sons,  Inc. 
Remington  Farms  .— 


22,889 
16.  959 


Total    payees    In    county 
(2)   

If  ONTOOMZBT  COUNTT 

B.  T.  White 

QITXXN  ANNB8  COUMTT 

O.  A.  Schmidt  and  W.  Schmidt.. 

Joseph  E.  Richardson r 

Joseph  S.  Qulmby,  Sr [■ 

Total    payees    in    county 
(3)    


MON«,.  COUNTT  AdorphuB      EWahl 

Paul  Plehl A H"  ,i^     WUlette  Seed  Fann.  Inc 

Fred  Heath "• '^^     Burton      Goodrtch 

Cayce    Klger -^- «■»»? 

Earl  T.  Creech *°'  ^^^  Total    payee*    In    county 

(5)    :^- 


Total  payees  In  county  (4)  -        70. 180 


FILLICOBX  COUNTT 

Rendahl     Brothera 


KU8KX0ON  COUNTT 

Loyd  Arends  &  SoM 20,683     B^^u^Haaclt 

19.  186  g^  CUOB  COtJNTT 

16.933     Harvey   Dafoe 16.033  Total    payees    In    county 

ST.  J08KPH  COUNTT 

Russell  Engle 17.967 

Donald   Klein 16,  lea 


16,333 


(2) 


11333 

30,368 
17.S98 
16.810 
15.384 


90,843 


18.896 
16.188 


34,014 


53,341 


TALBOT  COUNTT 


E.  Boyd. 


Total  payees  In  county  (3) . 

VAN  BXTBKN  COUNTT 


FSXXBOBN  OOVNTT 

Cailyle     Grelbrok 33,668 

33, 129     Trygve    Eastvold 19, 097 

===     IK^er      Amundaon 18,411 

Thomas  0'Connor-> -        17.812 

16.681 


„_  21.788  

E.  Moya ...     Lester      Demmer — — • 

H.  Rhodes,  Jr -|-  18.M8  imn  Warkentlen ".WW     ^^^^^     Peatorlous 16.086 

.T     R     Rrooks.  Jr 4-  18. 0W»  WATMB  COUNTT  i>i>k...<   rk    at^HhsIm  18,071 


J.  B.  Brooks.  Jr. 
J.  O.  Brooks 


WATNX  COUNTT 

16. 813     Knudt  Jorgensen  .- 19. 427 

Id,  3oV 


Total    payees    in    county 
(4)   


71,335 


Arlene  Morton 

Total  payees  In  county  (3) . 


35,766 


Richard  D.  Stadhelm 

Total    payees    In    county 
(7)    


134,177 


__.              cnn    rrOA  OUNT  COUNTT 

Total  payees  In  State  (29).      527.724     ^^^     ^^^^^ 13.668 

1969   ASCS    program   payments   of   fiSfiOO  Bji,^<i  ]^Us^"I"II"™""II        18, 884 

through  $24,999  excluding  price  support  . 

loaru   and   wool   and   sugar   payments—  Total  payees  In  county  (3)  -        60.594 

Minnesota  === 

»K»™  COUNTT  HOUSTON  COUNTT 

====^     Joihn  Oberg -         il'-L,     Schlltz  Farms.  Inc -.-        16,315 

1969    ASCS   program    payments    of   $15,000     Edward  Moe - *°'^ 

Zi!Kt„„  =— =     Dorothy  H.  Thompson  B»t 17,684 

MterugaT.  „  ^^^  stoni  countt  Jamee  and  John  Swanaon 16. 667 


WICOMICO  COUNTT 

Eshams  Farms  Corp • 

WOBCKSTBB  COUNTT 

Ollfton  A.  Murray--. 
Total     payees 
(16) 


in     State 


17,663 

19,640 
282,678 


BKBBIXN  COUNTT 

P.  J.  Walton ' 

BBANCH  COUNTT 

Dale    BtoUow 17.138 

CALHOUN  COUNTT 

Duane   Sutfln —        16.488 

CASa  COUNTT 

M.  Kenneth  Peterson i— 

N.  P.  Beebe  Farms,  Inc i.— 

Harold  Sparks— - 

Agrl  Producers,  Inc 

Total     payees    In    county 
(4)    


BIG  »rONI  COUNTT  ^   _^ 

19.668     Llsmore  Stock  Farm 23,312     George  B.  Nielsen 16.^ 

Vincent  Stegner 18.677     sig  Ahrenstorfl "'I?* 

~     James    Post- 16.018 

Total  payees  In  county  (2)  -        41.989  

■  Total  payees  in  county  (6)  -        88. 843 


BLUE  BABTK  COUNTT 


23.338 
19. 130 


Ben  Edwards 

Louis  Scheurer ih'ms     Norllng  Bros 

33.886     Charles  Herbst  — 17  ms     Clarence  Magee 

33  167     George  A.  Foster 17^     ^^^  Toungkranta. 

19  488     Henry  Walser i«km     Haldon  Schlegri... 

16  717     Charles  Rudolph "MO 

"•^"     Lyle  Goodrich  &  Son 18.^5 

LoweU    Llndeland l^*" 


KANDITOHI  COUNTT 


Total  payees  In  county  (4). 


41 


30.330 
18,058 
16,433 
16,366 


70.887 


81, 358 


Ttotal  payee*  In  county  (8)         142, 387 


GLADWIN  COUNTT  CHIPPkWA  COUNTT 

Arthur  Dull — 17.800     Alvln  Payne.  Agt- 

INGHAM  COUNTT 


17,  307 


KITTSON  COUNTT 

Byron  O.  Hanson 24.885 

Haiiey  Tounggren 34,474 

Wleee  Broa.  and  Bahr  Farms 33. 836 

mi  Klene 83.862 

PhUlp  W.  Fearaoo 31,088 

18,668 


Jerry  Jorgensen. 
Keith  Haynes--. 


CLAT  COUNTT 

31.855     E.  J.  Dullea.  Jr 24,708     g- ,A- f^S^ '*™'' ^ 

18.008     Brandt  Bros. 16^608     Paul    SorMiaon. 


Total     payeea     in     county 
(2)    


Total  payees  In  cotmty  (3) . 


BusseU  Tounggren-. 


38.864 


41.316     oudden  Farms. 

—  Mark  Baldwin 

Purman  Johnson 


T^ftlfr**  COUNTT 


COTTONWOOD  COUNTT 

18,888    Llndberg  Farms 

r^tr:.::::::::::::::::::    l^M9  j™  a.  B^nath 

Murphy  Brothera »».-"     Kenneth 

KALAlIAZOa  COUNTT 

Randel  Burson ?2'ifl 

J.  Ollmore  Enterprises 2'«m 

Wilbur  Weinberg - • 16.388 


__    _  Swenson  Bros. 

Brothera -V.— ..-..        15.014     ^^^^^^^;^^-":::::::":::        ».165  L,weu"inderao^ 

—7  Swenaon  Brothera. 

Total  payees  In  county  (3) 


Total  payees  In  county  (3). 


DAKOTA  COUNTT 

DUley !».«; 

65,337     FBlrhlll     Farm ; t.'i^ 


48. 753     iTomie  Anderson- 
Total     payeea    in     county 


18,338 
18.186 
17.876 
17.664 
17,443 
17,878 
16.486 
16.886 
15,488 
16.386 


James 

PalrhlL     . n„ 

Cleve  Van  Dyke 1»'  i"^ 


(16) 


308,358 


LENAWKE  COUNTT 

Victor  Knlenm ?,  iij 

Schwyn  Bros -..^-.  JZ'lJr 

Ralph  and  Paul  Schafer i—  "'"% 

Kitty  Kurtls.  Inc 1^-^°     Walter     Burtiler 

rAXIBAXTLT  COUNTS 


TObaX    payee*.  In    county 
(8) 

DMWS  COUNTT 


50.633 


Total  payees  In  county  (4) . 
CXVI 714— Part  8 


71.866 


16.865 
Carlyle  Hanson 830.963 


LAC  QXn  PABI.B  COUNTT 

James   fely. \l'^ 

Roland    Cram I'lit 

Orban  Chadderdon  &  Sons 16. 386 

Le  Center  Alf  Dehy- It'^l 

Robert   Uanhn 1°'^* 

Total  payeea  m  county  (8) .  86.777 


11334 


1969  ASCS  program  payments  of  $15,000 
through  $24^99  excluding  price  support 
kjans  and  wool  and  sugar  payment — 
If innejot  a— <>ontlnued 

i.TCi-M    nnmrrr 
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John  Clair  Laraon 16.883      Dale  and  Harvey  Pulkrabek 15.318 

Total  payees  In  county  (8)  -       138, 536 

WILKIN  COUNTT 


Total    payees    In    county 
<4)    


76,646 


April  13,  1970 

Carolyn  Rayner  Trust.. 

James  Watson 

Sue  Rayner  Trust 

Bobby  Hawkins 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


^f 


20.451 
20, 423 
20,401 
30, 174 


T.E.  Guest 

William  L.  Lary. 


16,665 
15, 563 


W.  L.  McKee 

McKnight  Farms. 


11335 

15, 814 
16,177 


Total    payeea    in    county 


Total  payees  in  county 


11334 
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April  13,  1970 


1969    ASCS    program    payments    of  $15,000 

throuffh  $24,999  excluding/  price  tupport 
loans  and  rcool  and  sugar  payment — 
Ifinnejoto— <}ontlnued 

LTON    OOUMTT 

Robert  Schrunk 16.466 

Mf»H*T.f.  OOUMTT 

Jscobl  Farms.  Inc 30,833 

Vernon  J.  McFarUnd 20,427 

Bay  I.  Moose- 19,806 

Sczetpanskl  Brothers 16,774 

Donald    Rlvard 16.660 

Roy  Benson  and  Lynn  Benson 15, 223 

Total  payees  In  oounty  (6) .  106. 723 


MABTDf    COTTNTT 

Gary   MlUer. 24,769 

Raymond  Wolf 22,804 

Merwln   E.   Thompson 20.312 

Roger  B.  Swanson 18.  622 

Robert  Duffey 18.272 

Abel  Acres,  Inc 17. 906 

Walter  Janssen . 17. 644 

Verlyn    Ask... 17,431 

John  V.   Hllgendorf 16,823 

A.  L.  and  C.  E.  Ward.  Inc 16, 763 

Donald  R.  Snyder,  Jr 16, 760 

David    Olson :_.  16,623 

Iferwln   Moore  &   Sons  Partner- 
ship   16,690 

Porter   Farms 15,404 

Robert  Oreen 16.  013 


Total  payees  In  coiinty  (16)       370.  725 


kXxod  countt 

Allan  Malers 21.703 

ICOWB  COTTNTT 

Doiiglas    Durst 20,112 

Finn  Farms,  Inc 18.983 

Francis    Merten ■__  17.377 

Vincent  Schllchter 17, 197 

James  Caldbeck,  Jr 16,672 

Lloyd  V.  Crum.  Jr 16,306 


■  Total  payees  In  county  J6) .  106.  547 

MTJUAT  OOUNTT 

Cobum  Est.  c/o  L.  Backhaus 20.970 

mcoLXxr  cottntt 

Wenner  Bros 32.  891 

Donald  Gardner 33,360 

Olefer  Bros 17.693 

Total    payees    In    county 

(3)    _  63.744 

MOBLIS   COUNTT 

Ruth  T.  C^hcart 33,397 

NORMAir  coumi 

Bertrand   Borgen 34.840 

Dale   Todd.. 34, 132 

R.  G.  Canning 31,813 

Edward  L.  Hess 17,  966 

Silas   Strand 16.344 

Total    payees    tn    county 

(6) 104,085 

OUCflTXAO  COmiTT 

Fred  Ohm,  Jr 16,399 

Darrel    Leth 16,311 

Total    payees    In    county 

(3) 83,610 

UDWOOO  COtJMTT 

John  H.  Reque 33.631 

Eugene  B.  Hook 19.070 

Roy    Syrerson . 17, 173 


John  Clair  Larson 16,883 

.    Total    payees    In    coxinty 

(4)    76,646 

UCNVILLS  COUMTT 

VlrgU   Mellies 33.831 

Marvin  Pape 22,169 

Frank  O.  Johnson 21,823 

Frank    Chrlstlanson 19. 936 

Ronald  J.  Tersteeg 18,438 

Sather  Bros 18,413 

James  BrazU 15,850 


Total  payees  In  county  (7) .       139, 458 


KOCX   COUNTT 

Norman  Thorson 

H.  A.  Paulson 


Total  payeec  In  county  (6) . 


16,439 
16,  378 


Total  payees  In  county  (3) .  30.  817 

SCOTT  COONTT 

Hauer   Bros 18,879 

SIBLXT   COONTT 

WlUlam  L.  Turtle.. 32,843 

sHERBtntNx  coxnrrT 

Forrest     Muetzel 22, 650 

Forrest   Howell 20,  684 

Joseph  J.  Springer 18,968 

Kraay  Bros.  Inc 18,848 

Lyle  Wayne 15.841 


96,791 


STEVXNS    COUNTT 

Horning    Brothe/s 18,799 

SWDT    COONTT 

David  Hughes 17,355 

Robert  Yost 17.068 

Sheldon  Rleppel 16,264 

Ray    LachmlUer 16.233 

Thomas  Benson 15.085 


Total  payees  In  county  ( 5 ) .  .  81 ,  996 

TKAVEBSZ  COONTT 

Darrel  R.  Miller 33.506 

Brink  Bros 22,049 

Frldgen    Farms 18,268 

Felix  Frlsch 17, 16© 

Donald  Conroy 15,081 

Total  payees  In  county  ( 6 ) .  .  96 ,  060 

WABASHA   COONTT 

Ardell  E.  Schultz 15,626 

WASECA    COONTT 

Lester    Schoenrock 18.210 

Henry   Bluhm 17.925 

George   Byron . 15.507 

Richard  Hankerson 15.294 

Donald  W.  Zellweger 15,090 

Total  payees  In  county  (5)  __  83, 036 


WATONWAN    COONTT 

Gordon    Kelly 19.341 

Guyer  Heimles  Davis 18,005 

Ttlney  Farms 17.998 

Marlon  Gaalswyk 17,640 

Robert  D.  Johnson 16!o64 

CUfford  J.  WoUe.. 16,673 

Total  payees  In  county  (6 ) .  .  104, 631 


WEST  FOLK  COONTT 

Useldlnger   Brothers 21,179 

Anderson    Farms 18,635 

Leonard  DrlscoU  and  Son 18,837 

Krueger  Farms ig,  151 

Vernon    Hagen 16,000 

Walter  J.  and  Armln  Ross 15,683 

Conrad  Danlelson 15.433 


Dale  and  Harvey  Pulkrabek. 


15,318 


Total  payees  In  county  (8) .       138. 636 


WILKIN  COONTT 

Richard   Kruse 17,369 

Van  Tassel  Bros 16,605 

John  W.  Swenson : 15, 140 


Total  payees  In  county  (3).        49,014 


WINONA  COTTNTT 

George  P.  Daley 18,647 

TBLLOW  MEDICINE  COONTT 

Otto  S.  Johnson 19.678 

Patrick  V.  Miller 16. 081 


Total  payees  In  county  (3)  .  34, 669 

Total  payees  In  SUte  ( 169)  .  3, 068.  534 

1969  ASCS  program  payments  of  $15,000 
through  $24,999  excluding  price  support 
loans  and  wool  and  sugar  payments — 
Mississippi 

ADAMS   COUNTT 

Joseph  W.  Parker.  Jr 18,092 

ALCOBN  COONTT 

Marvin  K.  Ralney 23,784 

J.  E.  Marsh 15,177 

Total    payees    In    county 

(2)    .     38,961 

ATTALA  COTTNTT 

Hugh  B.  England.  Jr 32, 447 

BllUe  B.  Home 21,398 

Alvln   McCory 20.881 

Horace  G.  McMillan 19.  752 

Arnold  C,  Lowe 18.760 

H.  E.  Jenkins 17.615 

Wade  Brothers 17.069 

WllUe  B.  McCrory 16. 110 

Total    payees    in    oounty 

(8)    153,932 

BENTON    COONTT 

Wyatt  Thomas 19,979 

C.  F.  Bryan 16,091 

Total     payees    In     county 

(2)    36,070 

BOLIVAK  COONTT 

Homer  Jones 24,856 

Mrs.  O.  J.  Scott 24,  660 

Peter  Bramuchl 24,487 

G.  A.  Hood 24,408 

Butler  Planting  Co 24,  190 

H.  R.  Wilson 24,136 

M.  L.  Turpln.  Jr 23,832 

Delbert    Farmer 23,709 

H.  C.  Blzzell  Estate 23.683 

A.  C.  Wiggins 23.  162 

J.  T.  Reed 22,556 

Harry  Featherston 22,616 

Lawrence  Gibson 22,085 

W.  T.  TuUos  in 21,963 

Lamar  Stanford 31,879 

Louis  Bassl  -.1 21,551 

Pleasant  and  Co 21,517 

Robert  L.  Teager 21,485 

M.  and  R.  Sandroni 21,476 

W.    E.    Adams. 21,454 

W.  E.  Pentecost  Jr 21,424 

Shelby  Place 21.  241 

J.  L.  and  J.  V.  Newman 21.239 

Hugh  Swindell 30,977 

Hard  Scramble  Plantation 20,  816 

P.  D.  Young 70,741 

E.  F.  Abel 20,705 

Clayton  Holder 20,663 

H.  H.  Harrison 20,607 

James  L.  Naron 20,686 


iSi 


April  IS,  1970 

Carolyn  Rayner  Trust ,„. 

James  Watson 

Sue  Rayner  Trust 

Bobby  Hawkins 

W.  M.  Carter 

Bolivar  Tasroi 

Warwick  Smith 

T.  M.  Boschert 

J.  K.  Walker 

E.  J.  Conn . 

J.  P.  Skelton 

W.  P.  Skelton 

Max  Lyle  DUworth  Jr 

H.  &  H.  Farms 

W.  H.  Frederick 

J.  F.  Riddle 1. 

Charles  W.  Jones 

Albert  Rocconl 

M.  D.  Dunn '.■— 

J.  T.  Cox 

Alex  Belenchla 

J.  F.  Brown 

Pearl  S.  James 

Don  Robertson 

Denton   Brothers 

Henry  T.  McOarrata 

W.  B.  Holmes 

E.  P.  Flndley '.- 

^•Thomas  N.  Boschert 

Isaac    Daniels 

H.  E.  McCasUn 

M.  L.  Campbell 

H.  A.  Denton  and  Son 

Floyd    Sanders 

Y.  W.  Medders 

Bedwell  and  Evans 

Harden    Farms 

Eliot  Radlclonl 

J.  R.  Snyder 

Crlss  Farms 

Bostlck   Brothers 

J.' E.  Elmore 

Kenneth   Hood 

Oero  Mel 

Raymond  B.  Myers 

L.  V.  Dlckerson 

H.  A.  Wellman 

Tony    Antlcl 

Charles  Evans 

S.  B.  Tlndle 

R.  O.  Jones 

H.  R.  Chlldrees 

Harris   Brothers 

Gerald  D.  Denton '. 

Charles  Hicks .... 

Melvln  Hood „. 

Lucille  P.  Meek 

C.  B.  Patterson 

R.  Q.  Bland 

David  Malatesta 

E.  D.  Rayner 
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i 


I 


20.4dl 
30, 423 
20,401 
20, 174 
20.081 
19,840 
19,660 
19. 633 
19. 344 
19.266 
19. 248 
19. 170 
19.064 
18,966 
18.907 
18,  791 
18, 739 
18,  536 
18,  460 
18,  426 
18,356 
18.283 
18, 245 
18, 157 
18.086 
17.919 
17,827 
17, 826 
17,632 
17, 343 
17. 341 
17. 281 
17,  222 
17.  120 
17,009 
16. 976 
16.766 
16,746 
16,  718 
16,  679 
16.672 
16.661 
16,436 
16,  370 
16,349 
16,246 
16, 232 
16,  210 
16,129 
16.034 
16.  768 
16.734 

15,  712 
16,682 

16.  697 

15.  376 
16.358 
1§.  335 
16.252 

16.  220 
16, 139 


Total    payees    In    county 

(91)    ~     1.738,974 


CALROTTN    COONTT 

H.  L.  Hardin . 

W.  A.  Jennings 

Harvey   Easley : 

E.  F.  Wooten 

Carter  Edmondson 

Harold  Hamilton 

Ronald   Easley 

Rainbow  Ranch,  Inc 


33,947 
23,111 
19,240 
18,  730 
18,408 
18,  066 
17, 330 
16,637 


Total    payees    In    county 
(8)    -— 


154,  469 


CABKOLL  COONTT 


Ralph  Reddltt. 
J.  E.  Hobgood.. 
J.  W.  Fancher.. 

J.  S.  Eades 

J.    E.    Ellis 

B.  H.  McCarty. 
H.  F.  WlUlams. 
John  L.  Mason. 
W.  C.  Brunson.. 


24,  746 
19,  866 
19,039 
18,  838 
18,  207 
18,  162 
18,145 
17,653 
17,586 


T.E.  Guest 

William  L.  Lary. 


Total    payees    in    oounty 
(11)    


CKICKASAW  COTTNTT 

W.  H.  Gregory 

Larry  Carter 

Preston  Sullivan 

W.  C.  Camathan 

J.  A.  Murphree 


Total    payees    in    county 
(6)    


CHOCTAW  COTTNTT 

Rex  Swindle 

CLAIBOBNZ  COTTNTT 

James  Beesley 

Jim  S.  Mlddleton 

L.  B.  Allen.  Jr 

F.  L.  Cappaert 

E.  A.  Porter 


Total  payees  in  county  (6). 

CLAT  COONTT 


J.  H.  Tumllnson,  Jr. 

J.  S  Brand 

W.  C.  Loden 

B.  Bryan  Farms.  Inc. 
Ralph  M.  Dexter 


Total  payees  in  county  (5). 

COAHOMA   COTTNTT 

J.  P.  Fisher 

Mac-Wan  Farms 

Adams  Farms 

G.  W.  Butler  &  Son 

Peter  Agostlnelll.  Jr 

McKenzie  &  Keesee 

Waterloo  Planting  Co 

H.   A.   Greene 

Lawrence  Malone 

W.  H.  Ralney 

Heaton  Investment  Co 

Joe  Garrison 

Paul  Clark,  Inc 

James  A.  Russell,  Jr 

Prank  Aderholt 

Jennie  w.  tt  Kirk  &  Dana  Haynes. 

Ruck  Jose  

Mike  Antlcl 

T.  O.  Fulton 

Malvassl  Farms 

James  Spagglarl 

Gerald  Ives 

W.  W.  Vaught  &  Son 

J.  J.  riantatlon „ 

J.  W.  Gray,  Jr 

B.   F.  McLaurln 

Floy  J.   Haney 

Anthony    Garst 

Vito   Sbravati 

E.  G.  Larson 

Malcom  Mabry  Farms,  Inc 

W.   A.    WlUlams 

Robert  Louis  Demilio 

Joe  &  Richard  Noe 

L.  A.  Ross,  Jr t 

T.  R.  Rodgers 

W.   H.   Ellis 

James   Agostlnelll 

P.  R.  Ashley . 

Berryhlll  Farms  Inc 

Reno  Borgognoni 

Harold  Mosby 

G.  L.  McWllliams,  Jr 

Homer  8.  Greene 

tnysses  Martindale 

Van  Meek.  Jr 

PhU   Clark 

E.    Zepponl 

J.   D.   Hltt 


16,866 
15. 553 


204.  360 


24,879 
23,049 
30,  977 
16. 986 
16,140 


100,  031 


33,367 

22.923 
22.789 
22.764 
20,  926 
19, 303 


108,  705 


22, 916 
22.404 
19.843 
19, 563 
19, 117 


103,833 


24,  837 

24,  747 

24,226 

24, 078 

34.036 

23.960 

33,909 

33.866 

23.484 

22.429 

32. 338 

22,304 

21,982 

21,661 

21.292 

21,079 

20.655 

20.642 

30,633 

30.603 

30. 463 

30.208 

20, 112 

19.  964 

19. 921 

19.892 

19, 335 

19,097 

18.  775 

18,  619 

18.582 

18.  655 

18,363 

18,  323 

18,268 

17,786 

17,672 

17,503 

17,  873 

17,226 

17,062 

16,890 

16,779 

16.  711 

16.  245 

16,076 

16,051 

16.001 

16.  656 


W.  L.  McKee 

McKnight  Farms. 


Total  payees  in  oounty 
(61) 


COPIAH   COONTT 

Allen   Hodd 

C.  E.  Strong 

Cloyd  E.  Bailey 

James    West 

Earle  Coleman.  Jr 


Total  payees  In  ooimty  (6) 


11335 

16. 814 
16.177 


1.006,516 


23.540 
18.800 
16,829 
16.495 
15.386 

91.060 


COVINOTON   COTTNTT 


Vester   Bond. 


DESOTO  COTTNTT 


J.  H.  Miller 

Readvis  Hudson  . 
R.  M.  Treadway.. 

John  Graves 

Otto  Koehler 

George  B.  Banks. 

Carthel  Todd 

D.  F.  Wilson 

MUton  W.  Jones. 
H.  H.  Hawks 


19,867 

24.838 
24.797 
24,379 
23.432 
23,879 
21. 760 
30.204 
19.942 
19.749 
16,800 


Total    payees    in    county 
(10)    

GBEMADA  COTJNTT 

John  M.  Little 

Earl  L.  Gillon 

N.  P.  Shappley 

Lee  K.  Harrison 

D.  K.  Hayden 

Wesley  R.  O'Neal 

E.  L.  Boteler,.  Sr 


RINSS  COTTNTT 


Ray  R.  Cannada 

Jack  W.  LiUey 

J.  S.,  Sr..  J.  S..  Jr.  &  R.  C.  MeUon. 

R.  E.  Floyd 

Tom  Vlrden 

Robert  Mashbum 

Hinds  Farm  Service  Association. 

Harold  Simmons 

J.  C.  Logan 

J.  B.  White 

C.  J.  Brown 

P.  E.  Brasfleld 


HOIfMES   COTTNTT 


Paul  P.  McCain 

H.  M.  Brock 

James  F.  Jacks 

D.  S.  Shuttleworth 

W.  J.  Waits.  Jr 

N.  B.  Parrlsh 

Keim  Switch  Planting,  Co 

J.  E.  Cunningham.  Jr 

Prank  Gwln,  Jr 

T.  C.  Watkina 

R.  K.  OrelUy 

Annie  M.  Smith 

E.  O.  Peterson 

E.  I.  Harris 

F.  C.  Fleming 

A.  B.  Archer,  Jr 

Oklahoma  Farms 

Edwin  E.  Waddell 

J.  W,  Potts .„ 

J.  A.  Braswell 

Love  Planting  Co > 

E.  J.  Hlnes  &  Son..\^ 

Kenneth  Parrlsh 4 

D.   C.  Scott ^^ 


219,266 


21,786 
18.906 
17,405 
17.166 
17,038 
15,919 
16,074 


Total    payees    in    coimty        .^ 
(7)    123,393 


24,188 
34,037 
23.781 
31.967 
21,683 
20, 910 
20, 367 
18,866 
18,097 
16,999 
16,186 
16,029 


Total    payees    in    county 

(12)    242,979 


24,489 

23.987 

23.609 

23,263 

22.967 

22.383 

21,126 

21.006 

20.698 

20.694 

20.456 

20,292 

19,929 

19,  478 

19.440 

19, 412 

19.073 

18.  925 

18.352 

17.  310 

17.248 

17,  111 

17,036 

16.639 
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N    April  13,  1970 


1969    ASCS   program    payments    of    $15,000     Sidney  P.  Johnson 

through   $24,999   excluding   price  support 

loans    and    toool    and    sugar    payment —  Total    payees    In    oounty 

Mississippi — Continued  (6)    


16.233      E.  L.  Robinson. 


15,  526 


116,206 


Total    payees    in    county 


(») 


172. 703 


April  13,  1970 

OKTIBBEHA  COTTMTT 
BUI  Long - 


PANOLA  CO 


fS^oklA    VT      Woi>*m 


iUNTT 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  — HOUSE 


18.678 


94.869 


J.  K.  Pearson.  Jr 

M.  K.  liOlls 

Edwin  L.«^Meek8 

Total    payees    in    oounty 


16.846 
16,806 
16.373 


B.  L.  Klrtc 

J.  R.  Martin 

W.  D.  Balrd 

R.  J.  Vanlanrtlngham .  - 
J.  C.  Shurden  &  Son 


11337 

20. 116 
19,932 
19,889 
19.676 
19,486 


■vFvc  non 


11336 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  — 


1989    ASCS   program    payments    of    $15,000     Sidney  P.  Jobiuon 

through   $24:999   exclvding   price  tupport 

loana    and    toool    and    sugar    payment —  Total    pftyeM    In    county 

Mississippi — Continued  (8)    


HOLMiB  oouMTT — ooQtlnued 
E.  OreUly 


E. 

WlUlam  U.  Cade 
WlUlam  E.  CarroU. 
Payne  Brothers  --. 


16.480 
15.280 
16.143 
16.071 


Total    payees    In    county 
(»)   


546.786 


COOMTT 


Dave  Bobbitt 

John  H.  Daniels.  Jr 

J.  A.  Brldgers.  Jr 

B.  A.  Planting  Co 

L.  O.  Shelton 

J.  E.  Weems . 

Plckell  Brothers 

Wesley  W.  Hester......... 

Royal  Plantation 

Mound  Lake  PlanUtton... 

S.  W.  Gardner 

Del  P.  Lott.  Jr 

James  R.  Walker.  Jr 

OUbert  Oamer 

WUUam  J.  Lea 

B.  J.  Barrier  m 

T.  A.  Tharp 

R.  &  O.  Parm. 

R.  B.  Stanley 

P.  B.  Janoxis 

James  S.  Reed 

Henry  Reed 

R.   Y.   Wright 

Chllds  Brothers 

Martin  Parms 

W.  H.  Allen  Estate — 

James   P.    Slaughter 

L.  P.  Antrim 

Bass  Parms 

Vincent  Uberto 

H    D    Tharp 

O    T.  Roberts 

Elizabeth  D.  Bryan 

R.  L    Hoke 

BUI    Parks : 

W.  R.  McMllllan 


34.  M6 
34.881 
24.237 
23.937 
23.398 
23.165 
23.114 
23,80a 
21.603 
21.439 
21.288 
31.303 
30.404 
30.333 
30.100 
19. 976 
19.870 
19.484 
19.169 
19.  113 
18.872 
18.672 
18.428 
18.371 
17.874 
17.731 
17.858 
18.781 
18.659 
18.388 
18.080 
15.939 
16.548 
16.436 
15.358 
16,  lis 


Total  payees  In  county 
(38) 


nSAqfDXNA  COtTNTT 


W.  E.  Pleeman.  Jr 

J.  H.  Plemlng 

James  T.  Mabus 

L_T.  Wade 

W.  I.  Robertson 

Jenny  Plantation,  Inc 

Catledge  Brothers 

W   Rife  Wade.  Br..  Estate. 
H.  P.  Pranklln 


Total  payees  In  county  (9)  - 

rrAWAMBA  COUMTT 

Jimmy  Pearce 

JXWW  VATtB  COUNT  I 

U.  V.  q;>alcbts. 

lamwB  oouwTi 

Boaooe  Owena.  J^..^... 

K.  H.  Knight—^.-.. 

Total    payee*    In    county 
(«)  


704.180 


33.947 
31. 101 
30,381 
19.933 
17.869 
17.630 
18.989 
18.973 
16.  818 

189.484 


15.294 
15.398 


22.605 
19,  818 


43.123 


LAFAisiiB  ootnrrr 


Balph  Boy 

Toy  Dean  Babb— 
D.  H.  Surrette — 
Donald  A.  Waller. 
James  S.  Downs.. 


LAUnWMT.l  OOUMTT 


Bobby    Barrett. 

John  H.  Brans 

Joseph  W.  Langford 

Marlln  D.  CoUler,  Jr.. 


COOWTl 


Total    payeea    In    county 
(S)   

LZB  CUUMTI 


Earl  N.  Loftln 

H.  R.  Morgan 

A.    D.    Cogglns.. 

Joe   Buoy 

Albert   Ethrldg* 

hoe  Land  Company. 
J.  C.  Holland 


Total    payees    In    county 
(7)    

LBTLOaX  COtJNTT 


Harold  Coleman . 

James  D.  Oreen 

P.  M.  Klmbrough.  in .. 

D.  C.  Branham.  Jr 

Rlckswood  Planting  Co 

Riverside  Plantation 

R.   C.   Colvln 

Derwood  Strain 

James  R.  Kent 

Jerry  Palls 

H.  C.  Pleasants . 

A.  J.  Wilson 

MBO  Parms.  Inc 

John  P.   Bratton 

E.  L.  OUllland ,. 

Gerald  P.  Conway 

Oleeson  and  Jones 

John  W.  Kearney 

Henry  Ooea 

Walter  Walt 

J.  A.  Bennett 

A.   H.   Beckham 

C.  8.  Ware 

Rex  Makamson.... .... 

Dewey   Ellis . 

T.    P.    T.lMhm^w 

Don  Corley 

Arch  &  Porter  Peteet  Parm. 

James    Holeman 

Mallette  and  Henry 

William  DeU  Ellis 

Jamas  D.  Wood 

A.  D.  Meredith 

O.  P.  Aust 

Bailey  and  Klnnay.. 

Ed  Jonee  Bledsoe .. 

R.  L.  Lance 

Cecil   M.   Boland 

N.  W.  Lea.  Jr 

Handle  R   Makamson 

L.  N.  McOraw 

Rex  Kelly . 

Weed  Bros %.. 

P.  C.  Manning 


Total    payees    In    county 
(44)    -. 


covtrrt 


23.843 
30.063 
19.941 
18.806 
17.500 


B.  E   Aldrldge 

Gene  D.  HolUman. 

Tommy  SprulU 

Trenton  Sbeflleld  . 
Charles  E.  Betts... 
Burl   O    Gibson... 

Virgil  Hanson 

L.  C.  Underwood.. 


34.464 

34.309 
21.589 
21.188 
17.774 
18.019 
16.978 
15.858 


Total  payees  In  county  (2) . 


HOUSE                 \    April  13,  1970 

16.333  E.  L.  Robinson 16.636 

Total    payees    In    county 

116,305                      (8)    172,703 

MADISON  COXmTT 

15,804  James  A.  Cook 24.694 

George  Helndl.  Jr 24.370 

L.  A.  Mlllsaps.  Jr - 24. 167 

19, 748  A.  W.  Hardy  8r.  &  A.  W.  Hardy. 

19,190         Jr   - 23.656 

15.365  L.  H.  McMuUen  Jr 22,807 

BlUy  Ray  Strlbllng 22.263 

BUly  McMuUen 21.  740 

54.193  Robert  WlUls   21.070 

CharUe  WUllams 20.869 

Linn  Hart   20.861 

oi    B04  J.  S.  HarrU.  Jr 20.139 

li'^  P.  C.  Tyner 19,981 

fj-rii  J.  E   Richardson,  Sr 18.878 

JJ'TT?  James  Stewart 18.683 

laoM  W.  T.  Kernop -  17.882 

iR'aS  O    H.   Galloway 17.859 

"•TT?  Carl   Murphy   17.804 

^°'**'  Henry  M.  Waldrop 18.740 

R.  W.  PhllUps 18.439 

110  Ani  ChtHe  Leon 16,437 

"'*•  **^  M.  H.  James.  Jr 16.385 

■^""""  Clyde  Edwards 16.968 

34.939  Total    payees    In    county 

34,668                       (22)    438.991 

24.489  === 

34.415  MASSHAI.I.   COTTMTT 

34.409  Kdgar  Lee  Bolden   34.568 

33.769  J   M.  Ash 33.435 

23.704  Hargls  Hurdle 23.282 

33.821  Johnny  Taylor 31,623 

28,600  Chester  Hurdle 81,630 

23.113  Egbert  Jones 31.498 

38.010  Richard   Carrlngton   19.883 

23.966  John  R.  McDermott 19.897 

33.908  Marvin  St.  John 19.839 

82.160  Janle  C.  Hurdle 17.985, 

21,982  Lowell  Strong 17,977 

81,768  jeston   Bolden    >^  VtjVn 

21,839  w.   O.   CaUleutt -^- 177839 

31,309  John  L.  Loftln 18,881 

30.873  Percy  Hurdle -.^ 16.181 

20.879  J.W.Martin 18,118 

30,878  Steven  Hurdle  16.064 

80,183  PhU   Karr    18.194 

19,794  William   8.  Payne   18.188 

19,308  Robert   H.    Hurdle   18,048 

18,867  Joe  Hurdle    15,048 

18,567  

18,505  Total    payeea    In    county 

17.884  (31)    390,969 

17.885  _=„:3c 
17,808                             MOitBOB  coumi 

\1 7"?  Thomas  E.  Mlllender •  88, 781 

I'l  Lee  H.  Harrington 88.593 

17.388  w.  B.  Watklns 80,758 

JI'i?«  James  R.  Uttle 19,406 

18.518  i>orios  Robinson  19.874 

16.368  Ruey    D^bbS    18.994 

16.398  Charles  Boyd 18.650 

18.173  M.V.Burks 18.608 

16. 985  oilmore  Puckett  Lbr.  Co.  num..  18. 354 

15.536  carloe  A.  Thompson 16.335 

15.169  Bob  Lueth - 18,346 

16.114  

16.048  Total    payees    In    county 

^'•0*7                      (11)    807.887 

IfONTCOMmT    COUItTT 

— i=f!f  JtLme*  W.  Latham 18.817 

Jack  WUklns 17.806 


36.433 


NOXTTBXB  OOUMTT 

Paula  Robertson 

Deerbrook  Corp . 


30.348 
16.356 


Total  payees  In  county  (3) . 


36.604 
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BUI  Long. 


OKTZBBKHA  OOUMTT 


PANOLA  COUNTT 


Triple  H.  Parm 

Sanford  McNemar 

Taylor  Bros 

James  Montleth 

Evander  Smith 

Emily  J.  Pointer 

C.  Hal  West 

David  Ross  Craig 

E.  C.  Darby 

H.  G.  Short-. 

W.  D.  Craig 

V.  R.  Sanford — 

James  H.  Moore 

Derryal  Glen  Gates 

Otis  Jenkins 

James  W.  Sorrells 

T.  E.  Williams 

Tom  Pugh 

Pred  Womble 

Edward  Kalrlt 

J.   A.  Ployd 

Howard  Morris '... 

Harold  Graham 

Prank  W.  McCurdy,  Jr. 

J.  E.  Jenkins 

Walter  E.  Dllmore 


ToUl    payees    In    county 
(26)    - 

PXRBT    COUNTT 

John  A.  Thompson 


PONTOTOC 

BlUy  Rex  Ray — . 

J.  L.  Llndsey 


COUNTT 


:t: 


Total    payees    In    county 
(8)    -^ 

PRKNTISS    COUNTT 

A.  B.  and  B.  C.  Arnold 

E.  L.  and  wnile  Hatfield 


Total     payees    In    county 
(2)    

QUrrMAN    COUNTT 

J.  E.  Purr,  Jr 

C.  B.  Slgler 

Wadllngton   Bros 

V.  A.  Purr.  Jr _-— 

T.  C.  Haley — 
Gordon  Parms. 
Vlctor  Bailey.. 

Hubert  L.  Respess L — 

Smith  Planting  Co 1 

Thomas  A.  Harris 

Clifford  Cobb.  Jr 

Richard  Shellman 

Pred  Bailey 

House  and  Carter 1- — 

S.  C.  Jones 

C.  W.  McCuIIar.  Jr. 

O.  A.  Davis.  Jr 

C.L.  Mills 

James  G.  Harris 

V.  L.  Howell 

Muk  N.  Ham 

Mrs.  Lena  W.  Crlbbs — . 

A.  C.  Atkinson 

Wlnfred  Reld. 
A.  L.  Sbravatl. 
N.  H.  Sutton. 

A.  G.  Whltworth 

P.  Raynor  Starr. 
Cuatro  Corp. 

James  O.  Jackson 4. — 

Obla  Owen. 
M.  D.  Bailey. 
J.  T.  Shelton. 
Henry  Bros. 

Ottls  P.  Meredith \.. 

Harry  Lewis- 
T.  S.  Hale.  Jr.. 


e:::e:: 


18,678 


24,860 
24.808 
34.323 
24.104 
33.700 
33,447 
33.760 
38,416 
31,  926 
21,769 
20,608 
20,433 
20.149 
19,806 
18,811 
18.732 
18.064 
17.804 
17.783 
17,  522 
17,268 
16. 574 
15,997 
15.644 
16.304 
16. 198 


619.  649 


20.696 


16.245 
16.050 


32.304 


16.795 
15,657 


31.4BS 


24. 926 
24.343 
24. 167 
24. 125 
24.097 
23.764 
23.318 
23.181 
22.923 
22.503 
21.637 
21.243 
21.  147 
20.976 
20.343 
19.468 
19.449 
18.  710 
17. 921 
17,914 
17,836 
17.801 
17.  767 
17.  741 
17.  611 
17.566 
17.  498 
17,415 
17,  319 
17,227 
17.194 
17,065 
16,808 
18.780 
16.484 
16,103 
18,076 


J.  K.  Pearson,  Jr 16,845 

M.  K.  Mills 16,806 

Edwin  L/^Meeks- 15, 373 

Total    payees    In    county 

(40) - 776.339 

KAMKIN  COTTMTT 

P.  C.  Lawrence 34.096 

J.  B.  WUllamson 33.  947 

Paul  Cross 19.3t)9 

J.  D.  McKay 17,933 

Ray  Gordon 17. 292 

John  R.  Chaffln 16,855 

Larry   Cross 16,466 

Total  payees  In  county  (7) .  184, 898 

SCOTT  OOUNTT 

Cochran  &  Myers 16.392 

SHASKKT    COUNTT 

ShUoh  Plantation.  Inc 24. 968 

W.  E.  Patterson,  Jr 24. 758 

A.  B.  WUllams . 24.744 

Sojamax.    Inc '. 24.707 

Benard  O.  Lovorn 23.710 

CUnkscales   Bros 23.412 

G.  M.  Baggett - 22.  881 

S.  W.  Bennett 21,701 

Carl    Dimaway -      21,436 

Kelso  Plantation.  Inc 21.377 

Egremont  Plantation 21.206 

Omega  Plantation.  Inc 19, 929 

Robert  H.  Moses 18.964 

Boykln  and  Patterson 18,628 

Savery  Parms.  Inc 18,427 

Plelds  Planting  Corp 16,411 

W.  B.  TbOQUSon,  Jr 15,286 

V.  B.  Schlmmel. 15, 207 

Total    payees    In    cotinty 

(18) 876.537 

SXITH  OOUNTT 

Bumham   Brothers 21.242 

R.  J.  i^lUvan.  Jr 16.646 

Total  payees  In  county  (2) .  36. 888 

SUNFLOWXB  COXTNTT 

Stacy  &  Baughman 24. 825 

B.  R.  Anunons 84,435 

Tommy  Ellis 23,983 

Black  Bayou  Plantation.  Inc 23. 789 

Clro    Noblle 33.407 

Prlchard   Brothers 23,377 

Harris  Russell 33.868 

Earl  W.  Plttman 83. 181 

Roy  and  John  Dlckerson 83,916 

P.  K.  McGregor _  23,886 

C.  T.  ElUs 33,875 

Ted   Borodofsky 82.366 

Parker  Bros.  &  Cummins.  Inc 22.287 

Thomas  B.  Glvens 88. 148 

Herman   Guest 82. 108 

Bobby    Clark 21.983 

Curtis  A.  Smith  Parmlng  Co 21.854 

r.  N.  Marlow  Estate 21.707 

W.  C.  Hendon... 81,656 

J.  W.  Baker - 81,444 

Thomas  J.  Sanders 31,437 

James    Simpson 31,338 

J.  B.  Lee — 81,396 

A.  W.  Shurden 81,367 

WllUam  L.  Brrln —  31,839 

C.  P.  McOraw 31, 118 

B.  &  L.  Parm.-- 81,038 

Watts  Planting  Co —  81,038 

J.  O.  and  H.  C.  Eastland 30,970 

David  WUllams 30,867 

W.  L.  Prlchard 80,848 

Sheffield    Parms 80,814 

C.  B.  Wamock 80,770 

Jim  Muzzi 30,640 

B.  A.  Stanael.  Jr 80,414 

H.  I.  Clark 30,846 

W.  E.  Coleman  and  Son 80, 800 

T.  A.  Murtagh 80, 876 

ntU,  Pitts  *  Pate 30. 179 


B.  L.  Klrtc 30,116 

J.  R.  Martin 19,933 

W.  D.  Balrd.. 19,889 

B.  J.  Vanlandlngham 19,676 

J.  C.  Shurden  ft  Son 19. 486 

W.  T.  Skelton 19, 416 

C.  B.  Skelton 19,388 

Dave   Wood 19.360 

Howard  L.  Orlttman.  jr 19, 221 

A.   E.   B.   Brltt 19.000 

PoweU  Poe 18. 887 

Hyman  Turner 18,845 

John  BurreU 18,789 

W.  E.  Wright 18,778 

T.  A.  Plemlng 18.327 

Robert  Doty  MaUette 18, 160 

J.  P.  Barbovir  n 18, 184 

J.  J.  Stevens 18.023 

G.  W.  Moody 17, 986 

Albert  R.  Holeman 17,916 

David  Woods 17,774 

L.  D.  Booth... 17,770 

Cooper  Se  Cooper 17.638 

H.  M.  Allison 17,808 

Pletcber  Clark 17.888 

Otis  H.  Reed 17.808 

John  W.  Taylor  tc  Scm.l 17. 303 

Southslde  P^rms 17,266 

■J.  B.  Stlnson ,-  16,850 

Robert  C.  Pratt.- 16.705 

Twin  Bayou  Plantation 16.564 

W.  L.  Patterson 16.393 

C.  B.  Plsackeriy 16,389 

Charles  B.  Boyer 16.330 

VlrgU  E.  Redd 16.290 

Howard  L.  Orlttman 16. 360 

W.  J.  Toler 16,160 

Everett  WUllams 16,138 

Oswalt  Parms,  Inc 16,  076 

Plorenoe  B.  Plsackeriy 15,097 

V.  A.  Johnson  Co 16.  979 

N.  S.  Toler 16.936 

J.  D.  Pennebaker 15.892 

Albert  M.  Whatley 15.691 

Williams  Parms 16,569 

Pred  Butts 16.  466 

Norman  Pentecoet 16. 380 

L.  L.  Vance 1 15.273 

G.  W.  Manning.  Jr 1—  15, 213 

J.  P.  Sheffield 15. 167 

Oscar    Isom 16, 145 

Noel  Barrett _  15.015 

Total    payees    In    county 

(91)    1,753,523 

TAULAHATCHIE  COUNTT 

J.  W.  House.. 24",  176 

W.  C.  Vinson 7 23.968 

Maggie  W.  McClellan-i 23.930 

Strlder  Bros ->—  23.686 

Jim  Pennington 23.021 

B.  &  S.  Planting  Co..  Inc 22.  940 

Dry  Bavou  Planting  Co 23. 700 

G.  B.  WUllams— 28.686 

Terry   James 81,903 

Herbert  RatUff 31,488 

Tom    Rice 31,045 

WUUam  H.  Morrow 31.033 

W.W.Pearson 30.889 

Prank  B.  Swearengen 30.774 

J.  J.  Webb.  Jr— 20.  778 

R.  E.  Seawrlght 30.093 

J.  W.  PenneU 10.877 

W.  O.  Biu-khalter t 19. 671 

A.  D.  Chatham 19.167 

Plnke  Brothers 19.099 

BUly   G.   PUutt 18.978 

R.  W.  Lee 18.780 

H.  C.  Strlder,  Jr 18, 757 

Turner  Brothers \. 18,841 

George  D  Hlghtower 17, 701 

James  H.  Morrow 17. 008 

Edward  Dyess 17.319 

RusseU    Hoop 17.163 

Cyclone  Pltg  Co 16,397 

E.  A.  ArmUtead 16.217 

Davis  Bros— . —  16.048 

OUvU  Tankerslay  Est 15, 883 
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1969    ASCS    program    payments    of    $15,000     E.  R.  McKnlght 17.307     Hamel  Parms.  Inc 34.663 

through   $24,999   excluding  price   support      Oakland  PlanUtlon 16.875     C.  S.  Oulon ^-^ 

looTM    and    tcool    and    sugar    payments —                                                                R-   Hancock 23.767 

Mississippi— Continued                                                  ToUl  payees  In  county  (6)             89.818     Nabers  Planting  Co 23. 308 
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BUTLXa  COUNTT 

Alfred  L.  Robertson 


CAIXAWAT    COUMTT 
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DUNXUN  OOUNTT 

16.  592      M.   H.   Oc^llns 

M.  C.  OoUlns — 

L.  R.  Jones  n 

o4  QRj.      S.  E.  Wrlffhit  Parms. 


UkFATKTTE   COUNTT 

23. 819  WUUam  R.  Meyer 

23,568  Geo.  W.  Hackley,  Jr 

22, 662  Edward  A.  Huscher 

22.  652 


11339 


20,031 
16, 181 
16,184 
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1969  ASCS  program  payments  of  $1S.000 
through  »24,999  excluding  price  support 
loans  and  vool  and  sxigar  payments — 
Mississippi — Continued 

TAixARATCHZx  couwTT— Continued 

M.  C.  Gates  &  Son 15.  633 

Donald  B.  Strtder *—  18.  421 


E.  R.  VcKnlght 

Oakland  Plantation 


Total    payees    In    county 
(34)    - 

TATBCOn«TT 


S.    M.    AUlaon 

Harry  B.  House 

James  Rhodes 

T.  P.  Vearey  m 

Cecil  Howell 

R.  H.   Oalnes 

J.   F.   Watson 

Btlly  Thompson 

H.  S.  Mabry 

John  M.  Poag.-.I — 

Nelson  Freeman 

Charles  Oalnes 

Lester  Orabam 

W.  C.  Walker 

W.  S.  Dougherty  Jr.. 
Robert  P.  Thompson. 
Z.  M.  Veazey,  Jr 


Total    payees    In    county 
(17)  

TirPlN    COUNTT 

Bonnie  Mauney 

Roy  Janes 

Marim  ChUds 

J.  L.  Montgomery 

Hlnes  Graves 


Total    payees    in    county 
(5)    


TUNICA  COtJNTT 


Inc 


B.  M.  Martin.  Jr. 
J.   E.  Sides  &  Son. 

John   Canon 

Pea  Patch  PlantaUon,  Inc.. 

Walter  D.  WIUU,  Jr 

Vance    Moore 

James    Pegram 

Joe  Watson 

Dorlght   Plantation.  Inc 

Two    Sisters    Plant 

Ewing  and  Son.  Inc 

D.  R.  Houpt 

A.  M.  Dye. 

L.  A.  Oldden 

W.  C.  Bynum 

Indian  Ridge  Plant.  Inc 

Dale  C.  Bynum 

Milton  Boyd 

William  H.  Houston  in 

O.  S.  Woods..- 

R.  J.  Jepsen  and  Son 

Prank  M.  Perry 

Ray  Smith 

Joe  Small ... 

Howard  Keller  &  Son ... 

W.  D.  Fisher.  Jr 

Hugh  Montelth,  Jr ... 

W.  D.  Garrett  and  Son 


Total  pay«M  In  county 
(28) 


/ 


UNION  COWNTT 

Homer  T.  Jackaon 

T.  F.  McAlUUr 

Wll^am  J.  Robblns 


Total  payees  in  county  (3) . 

WABSSN   COUNTT 


J.  W.  Whltten 

Eustace  Conway.  Sr. 
Dorothy  O.  Butts- -. 


^ 


672.894 


23.396 
22.176 
21.951 
21.868 
20,776 
20.378 
19.396 
19.235 
17.  876 
17,783 
16. 471 
16.332 
16,  167 
15.694 
16,435 
16.060 
16.064 


314,  818 


23.900 
19.884 
19.524 
18.096 
16.909 


97.313 


y 


24, 714 

23.999 

23.943 

23.578 

23.548 

22.470 

23.280 

21.523 

21.373 

20.  961 

20.  752 

20.  121 

19,846 

19.719 

19.391 

19.  322 

18.947 

18.  938 

18.900 

18.647 

17,445 

17,318 

17,310 

17,196 

17,098 

17.000 

16.971 

16.342 


658.651 


16.018 
16.731 
15.085 


17,207 
16.878 


Total  payees  In  county  (5)  - 


89,818 


WASBUfOTON  UUUJII'f 


Ouldo  Palaslnl ... 

Loughborough  Plantation — . — 

Auburn  Plantation 

Jessie  McDonald .- 

Deerfleld  Farms  Co 

Foch  Barnes 

HoUjrwood  Pltn 

Mike  W.  McLaurln 

Malvina  Pltn  Inc. 

Marcus  Treadway 

Howard  New 

James  V.  Nunnery 

William  J.  Ireland 

Martha  Pltn.  Martha  W.  Dowd. 

William  L.  Watson 

Harry  M.  Key 

Marvin  Jennings .. 

E.  A.  Lafoe.  Jr 

L.  &  B  Pltn A 

Elizabeth  Jeffreys 

T.  W.  Hays — 

Collier  Pl'n 

Fred  Ballard  

Cecil  Wlngfleld 

Laveme  Hyer 

Bobby  Rlppee 

Elmo  Gerald 

Stovall  Farms 

Mrs.  J.  R.  Klrker  A  Son 

J.  P.  Tonner 

Sam  Sabatlnl 

Wright  Planting  Co.,  Inc 

Oma  W.  Soder 

Leo  E.  Prankel 

C.  D.  Hobart  and  Son .... 

Jack  Mlddleton 

Palmetto  Plant  Co 

Morro  and  Hawkins <.. 


J.  A.  Oglesby 4- 

M.  P.  Neff 

F.  M.  Wlgley 

Cecil  Davis .. 

James  E.  Bennett ........ 

Floyd  Wayne  Reed .. 

John  Allen  Collier .. 

Chester  P.  Smith 

E.  O.  Nelson .. 

V.  C.  Hammett,  Jr 

Susie  B.  Law ... 

T.    F.    Klrkpatrlck 

Tony  Formlgonl ... 

Fred  Bell 


34,879 

24,873 

24,888 

24.657 

34.466 

23.294 

23.  178 

23, 139 

23.023 

23.007 

22. 914 

22. 

22.  6S 

22.333 

22.285 

22.027 

21.943 

21.418 

21.406 

21,382 

21,316 

21.277 

21,241 

20,859 

20,693 

20.419 

20,253 

19, 967 

19.  767 

19, 619 

19.274 

19,076 

18,667 

18.666 

18,608 

18,417 

18,319 

18,313 

18,390 

18. 117 

17,893 

17,  826 

17,790 

17,  718 

17,412 

17,126 

17,048 

16.861 

16, 812 

16,487 

16,119 

16,725 


Total     payees     In     county 

(52)    -   1,066,417 


WATMB  COUMTT 

Leroy  E.  Slngley 

WCBSTKB   COUNTT 

Jack    Gary. 


p.  C.  Hemphill 

'Harold   Flnnell   Dom4i. 


17,411 


21,456 
18, 107 
17,846 


Total 

(3) 


payees     In     county 


TALOBUSHA   COUNTT 

A.  R.  Ingram 

Joe  N.  Bailey,  Jr 

D.  R.  Ingram 

J.  R.  Magee 

Charlie  M.   Shaw 

Billy  B.  Williamson 

Hurley  Plttman 


67,407 


24, 176 
21,917 
20,704 
17.606 
16,  872 
16,493 
16.439 


47,434 


Total     payees     In     county 

(7)    133,207 


Hamel  Farms,  Inc 

C.  S.  Oulon 

R.    Hancock 

Nabers  Planting  Co 

H.  T.  Barrier,  Jr 

E.  E.  Nixon,  Jr 

A.  P.  Crawford,  Jr 

L.  G.  Montgomery 

W.  R.   Coleman 

Curran  &  Clark 

McGraw  Farms 

H.  R.  Crowder  &  Son 

H.  O.  Hicks 

Travis  Fouche 

Downer  Planting  Co 

James  H.  Moore 

C.  W.  Ward  8c  Sons 

J.  L.  Dixon 

Clayton  Swayze  n 

David  T.  Slack 

H.  R.  Crowder.  Sr 

W.  T.  Hegman.  Jr . 

Klrkland.   Inc „ 

W.  W.  Wyatt 

R.    J.    Hatchett 

E.  L.  Coleman 

Johnson  Farms,  Inc 

J.  T.  Simmons 

W.   E.   Paul 

R.   D.   Herren 

C.  H.  Vaughan . 

William  B.  Davis .,. 

C.   C.  Phillips 

Jones  Brothers 

M.  E.  Kelly 

J.  H.  Hogue 

M.  C.  Dixon 

Total    payees    In    county 
(89)    


24.663 
23,883 
23,767 
23,308 
23.300 
23.300 
23,131 
23,044 
22.670 
22.612 
22.408 
21,328 
21.310 
30.072 
20.232 
20.109 
19.081 
19.068 
18.807 
18,602 
18,313 
17,938 
17,921 
17,709 
17,698 
17.631 
17.429 
17.229 
17. 118 
16.803 
16.764 
16.461 
18.323 
18.  270 
18.188 
16.139 
16,047 


769.066 


Total     payees     In     State 

(816) 16.882.637 

1969  ASCS  program  payments  of  $15,000 
through  $24,999  excluding  price  support 
loans  and  wool  and  sugar  payments — 
Missouri 

ATCKBON   COUNTT 

23.126 
23.  071 
19.063 
18.281 
18.263 
17.  747 
17.305 
17.044 
16.084 
15.605 
16.606 


Vanhoozer 

Marvin  Leeeberg 

Chas.  J.  Sillers 

H.  E.  Gound 

John  Graf i 

Zanker  Bros.  Inc . 

Heltman  Farms 

Jack  A.  Martin 

Cecil  Van  Meter 

Jean  Hamel  Gnann 

Donald    Hurst 


Total     payees     In     county 

(11)    201,194 


AUDRAIN    COUNTT 

Orma  E.  Mackey 

BAKTON   COUNTT 

Robert  Rader 

BATIS   COUNTT 

Howard  Eastland.  Sr 

Frederick  Cralgmlles i. 

BUI  Ingram 

Irvln  Ranch 

Leland  O.  Burch 


16.898 
18.523 

22.773 
22.  692 
21.990 
21.346 
15,682 


Total     payees     In     county 

(6) 104,483 


BOONS   COUNTT 


John  S.  Williamson. 

Smith    Bros 

M.  R.  Hudson 

Paul  Hlgday 


23.638 
21.084 
16, 118 
15,978 


^g  ^^  TAZOO  COUNTT 

18!613     E.  R.Seward 24.891 

17,654     R.  M.  Brldgfortb  &  Sons 24.760 


Total     payees     In     county 
(4)    


76.700 


Ajynl  13,  1970 

BxrrLEK  couMT|r 
Alfred  L.  Robertson 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  — 


CAIXAWAT   COUKTT 


Raymond  Atkinson. 
Flying  W.  Ranch... 


15.  592 


22.354 
17. 301 


Total  payees  in  county  (2) . 

CAPS  GBAROEAU  COUNTT 

Clarence  Hoppe . 

CAUtOLI.  COUNTT 

Wayne  A.  Magee 

E.  O.  Grossman 

E.  O.  Grossman  Co.,  Inc 

Jlmmle  D.  Lelghty . 

Charles  D.   Myers , 

Lock  Brothers j, 

Ronald  Gibson .. 

Sherman  Shields . 

A.  W.  Lyon 

Terry   Abney . 

Lloyd  Wallace .. 

O.  W.  Schlfferdecker . 

E.  W.  Wlese  &  Helen  Wlese 

Mertensmeyer  Bros . 

Francis  Wiley 

Harry   Mattox . 

Johnnie  W.  Allwood . 

Lee    Grace . 


39, 666 


17,827 


31,916 
20, 803 
20.  690 
20.687 
20. 820 
19.608 
19. 495 
18.932 
18,789 
18, 624 
17,816 
17, 762 
16, 149 
16.976 
15,861 
16.783 
18.073 
18.  018 


Total     payees     In     county 
(18)   - -. 


329. 282 


CASS   COUNTT 

J.  H.  McDonnell 

J.  Harold  Smith 

Comstock   Farms 

Albert   H.   Selz 

H.  M.  Oepford 

Marlon   Carllle 


II 


CUMTON   COUNTT 

Harold  J.  Hales 

Klncald  Bros 


19. 257 
18,558 
18,198 
17,378 
16.  727 
16.098 


Total  payees  In  county  (6) .  105. 208 

CHABTTON    COUITTT 

J.  W.  Kuhler,  Jr 18, 159 

Mahnken  Farm  Co.; . 17,743 

Harold  Edwards 16.373 

A.   N.   Edwards - 16.179 

Marie  Knight  Farms.  Inc 15.308 

Total  payees  In  county  (5) .  83. 762 

CLAT   COUNTT 

Chas.    F.    Curry 19.266 

Roy  Thomas 18,  662 

Ray  Slssom. .— . 17.226 

Total  payees  In  county  (3)  .  55. 143 


31.213 
17.  719 


Total  payees  In  county  (2) .  38, 932 

COOPXB  COUNTT 

Knlpp  Bros 20,379 

John  J.  Hoff -. 19,390 

John  W.  Stahl i 19.312 

Elmer  Frledrtch 4 17,811 

Sleckman  Bros 18.903 

Leroy  Stegner 1... 16.069 

Logan    Walters * 18,083 

Total  payees  In  cbimty  (7) .  134. 747 

DAVISS8  COUNTT 

L.  L.  Cook-. 24.708 

Johnson  Land  Dev.  Oo 18.241 

Total     payees     In     coimty 

(2)    42,949 


DX7NXUM  OOaNTT 

M.  H.  OolUns 

M.  C.  Collins 

L.  R.  Jones  n 

S.  E.  wnght  Farms 

Charles  Pelts 

Bond  Rouse 

Jack    Rollins 

Van  Hawkins,  Jr 

Matthews  Agency  Account 

J.  T.  Moody 

V.  M.  Jones.  Sr . 

Lloyd    Robertson 

Kenneth   Caldwell 

H.  W.  Droke 

Bill  WUbum 

Thomas  Wilklns 

Voyd  4;,H.  D.  Martin 

Arthxi/''  Robinson 

Audle  Grlsham , 

E.  L.  Porterfleld 

Earl  Sexton — 

Harry  Ross 

J.  E.  Jones  Gin  Co.,  Inc 

Charles  Temple 

Total     payees     in     county 
(24)    

OBUMDT  COUNTT 

L.  L.  George  &  Sons,  Inc 

HKNBT  COUNTT 

Cecil  E.  Gray 

Joe   V.   Beaty 

Donald    Batschelett 

Total    payees    in    county 

(3)   - 

HOLT  COUNTT 

Ray  Pollert 

W.  R.  Pulllam 

Hall  Farms.  Inc 

Caton  Bros.  Farm 

Welton   Ideker 

Olivia  Hare 

Dillingham  Merrlmana 

Total    payees    in    county 
(7)   — - -^ 

HOWAXD  COUNTT 

Wilbur  Daniels 

Fred   Weiker 

Fayette  Livestock  Auction 

Batman  Ranch 

John  E.  Stapleton 

Total    payees    in    county 
(6)   - -^ 

JACKaOM  COUNTT 

Kenneth    Stock 

Joe   McCUntock 

W.  S.  Mann 

Barnes   Bros 

Total    payees    in    county 

(4)    ^ 

JASPKB  COUNTT 

Wm.  J.  Wilson 

jarruAOM  uuumti 

Harry  B.  Hoene 

Leonard  J.  Haas 

Total  payees  in  county  (2) . 

KNOZOOTTNTT 

Frances  Mc.  Sorley 


V  Hone  Campell. 

Total  payees  in  county  (3) . 


HOU^E  11339 

\J  LATATXTTS   COUNTT 

23. 819  WUllam  R.  Meyer 30, 021 

23,  568  Geo.  W.  Hackley,  Jr 16, 181 

22. 652  Edward  A.  Huscher 16, 184 

22, 652  

20, 867                Total  payees  in  county  (3)  -  81, 388 
20. 030                                                              ===== 

19,  644  LA  WHENCE  COUNTT 

19,202  poirot  Farms,  Inc 16,838 

18. 734  

18  624  LEWIS  COUNTI 

18.' 583  Jerry  Splckiudl. 22.708 

18, 674  H.  J.  Rlchter,  Inc 20. 290 

18.393  C.  W.  Solter 17.928 

18,140  HUbum    Flshback 17,608 

18,041  Joe  McCuUough 15,611 

17. 666  

17, 033                 Total  payees  in  county  (6) .  94, 145 
16, 886                                                                     ==== 

16,  810  LINN  COUNTT 

i^'ilt  RoyB.  Qulnn 22,167 

:=•  off  J-  C.  Wheatcraft  &  Sons 20, 176 

if'oia            Total  payees  in  county  (2)_  42,343 

10,  ^10  s^^s==^== 

LIVINOSTON  COUNTT 

4*7  fi34  Mervyn  Jenkins 19,525 

'^''^l  Ployd   Edwards 17,322 

E  tAn                Total  payees  in  county  (2) .  36, 847 

KACON   COUNTT 

20,523  Gall  Novinger 18,111 

20,425  MEBCEB  COUNTT 

^"^•"^  Hammond  Bros 17,228 

ICISSISSIFFI  COUNTT 

^•°^°  M.&M.  Farms.... 24.569 

A.  C.  Drinkwatcr  Fanns 24, 526 

„  „,„  Health  Farms li:^ 23,828 

2?'!i2  Paul  Stallings 23,690 

?i't2!  Leslies.  Fox .-  22.812 

19, 128  ^   Vernon  Goodin 22,  481 

17.216  nniey  Thompson 22.319 

Jl'il?  David  Brewer 21.679 

J?'  lt\  C.  E.  Vowels  &  Co -  21,  497 

15,861  AultCo -  21,310 

Robert  W.  White 20, 990 

,~,  o„™  Donald  Williams 20.971 

129.  327  BolvrtngBros 20.913 

=^=  Al  S.  Burnett 20,  665 

Bill  G.  Johnson 20.  636 

21.259  Moore  Bros. 20,150 

17,061  Milas  R.  Mainord 19,636 

16.739  Freeman   Plnley 19.499 

16.471  W.  T.  Woods  &  Bros... —  18,968 

18.783  L.  D.  Joslyn 18,732 

Elbert  Hanor 18, 177 

James    Scott 17,834 

87,  303  Terry  Hequembourg 17,  687 

==  FerreU   Farms 17,880 

Larklns  &  Choate 17. 288 

20  021  Russell   Bros 17,017 

16  088  Albert  Stallings 18,888 

15.446  GUtz  &  Dodson  FarjQS ^*'ii* 

15  195  John  Clevidence,  Jr 16,062 

H.  B.  RusseU 15. 694 

Howard  Schneider 18,663 

66.  749  W.  W.  McNeary 18. 620 

==  Lawrence  McUwain 16.407 

BUly  G.  Brown 16,344 

22  297  Rehaud  Farms 15,210 

Total  payees  In  county  (38)  677, 214 

J?"  TSZ  MONITEAU  COUNTT 

'  Norman  Schoenthal 23,982 

34,579  jjj^   MAn»Tn  COUNTT 

Russell    ates 28,  61(6 

22  ,,50  M.  W.  Farms.  Inc 28. 142 

ffl'om  S.  L.  Hunter.  Jr 23.087 

•  J.  J.  Bloomfleld 22.  628 

38,821  W.M.Shaw 21,982 

===  Paul  Bradley 21,742 
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19€9  ASCS  pfoyram  p€tymenU  of  tl5.000 
through  $24J999  excluding  price  support 
loasu  and  wool  and  sugar  payments— 
jriMouri—0(»  tinned 


Tommy  Pate 

WUlard  D.  Looc. 
Clinton  Caudl*.. 
Sherley  Lovlns... 


18,928  Elvert  Evans .^ 

18,876  Hermon   Smith. .J(y. 

18,678  B.  F.  Marshall  and  Sons 

18.487  A.  D.  and  J.  O.  Johnson 


23. 103 
32.943 
33.  591 
32.167 


AjyrU  13,  1970 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


1969  ASCS  program  payments  of  $15,000 
through  $24,999  excluding  price  support 
loans  and  toool  and  sugar  payments — 
Montana 


Dwlght  J.  Charlson... —  19.086 

Ronald  M.  Cpham 19,036 

Louis   Belrwagen 18,634 

Lawrence  Remain. 18,296 


11341 


•-ft.__iii.. 


Ernest  Bechtold ^*'*?I 

Gordon   Trawert 16,679 

Fred  Buerkle 18. 281 

Harvey  Nichols. 16,200 

A.  L.  Meccaae 15.968 
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t9€9  ASCS  program  pcymenta  of  $15,000 
thfxmgh  $24,999  excluding  price  support 
toatu  and  wool  and  tmgmr  pagments — 
Mittouri— Pan  O  n  uwl 

D.    K.    L»pe- - 21.638 

Wallace    Broa 21,563 

B.  *  C.  H&rresttnc  Oo 21. 473 

James  C.  Olrvln- 


21.432 

NoUey  Farms  Inc 21.S90 

Bert  Latbam — 21.200 

James  L.  Dorter 21.089 

Reno   Aahley 20.T70 

Onn   Rosa - 20.768 

Lawrence    Warren 20,685 

W.  W.  BurUson 20,484 

J.  V.  Conrmn 20,  l»3 

N.  J.  NoweU 20. 134 

R.    A.   Neaaeliodt 20.030 

Gene  WUaon... 19,831 

Robert  McCoy 19.  148 

Pnggel  Bros 18.746 

Jay    Blankenahlp — 18,685 

Donald  Pay  Underwood 18,446 

Or^>e  Ridge  Farma . 18,349 

Charlea  Bamett 18.112 

Maiden  Oraln  Co 17,750 

Jackson  Davis  &  Herbert  Bird 17,487 

Kugene  Pardon 17.462 

Robert  RUey  ft  H.  C.  Riley  m 17. 376 

Oldeon-Anderaon  Lbr.  Co 17. 131 

Bennle  Cannon 16,979 

Farmers  District  Oln 16.863 

Barney  Blankensblp 16.  691 

John  H.  CalTln 16,566 

Ranee  Perklna 16, 536 

Hann  Broa 16.497 

Ethel  Hlclta — -  16,496 

Paul   Fisher 16.392 

C.  «.  Lavalle 16,  359 

Garmel  L«ceweU 16, 335 

Milton    Blxler 16.193 

L.  B.  Wolfe 15,  999 

Vincent  Recker 16.916 

Harold  Ellaworth 16,743 

X.  E.  Jolly. 16,  656 

V.  8.  Weecoat 1 16.  670 

Bernard    Recker 16,633 

W.  8.  Edwards,  Jr 15. 403 

James    Chlpman . . 16,418 

Robert  E.  BUd.. 15, 191 


Tommy  Pate 

WUlard  D.  Looc .' 

Clinton  Caudle ... — . 

Sherley  Lovlns 

J.  Wealey  Shrader. 

E.  H.  Webb 

Doufflaa  Rlddlck 

Robert  K.  Rlchardaoo 

P.  S.  Capehart. 

Paul  Lynn 

Cleo  Brents 

Herbert    Rone . 

Royal  Sander* ,- 

L.  A.  Rlddlck 

Billy  C.  Palmer 

John  TIU 

Lawrence   UtUe 

Charles  O.  Boas.  Jr 

Able  Rushing 

Trultt  Hounlhan 

Downing  Brothers 

James  Ted  Streete 

H.  L.  Odom 

Don  Medlln 

Clarence  Ourley 

J.  F.  Brown 


18. 935 
18.876 
18.  678 
18.437 
18.120 
17.S40 
17.938 
17.829 
17.636 
17.437 
17.435 
17.200 
17,153 
16.963 
16.931 
16.888 
16.788 
16.467 
16.438 
16.  174 
16.014 
16. 666 
15.660 
16.647 
16.356 
15.180 


Total  payees  in  county  (63)   l.  003. 367 


Ptllia    COXTMTT 

Donald  O.  CalUs 

Tee-Pee   Co 

Paul  O.  Belken 


Total  payees  in  county  (53)       94P.  701 


MOOAWAT  ooxncrr 
Felton  Oraln  h  liTestock  Oo.„^. 

Merrill  Johnaon ^^.«<-..-. 

Robert  Lowr^ice 


23.716 
10.331 
16.367 


aAKOOLPH    COUNTT 

Wayne  Brltt. 

■AT    OOUUTT 

Luman  Offutt 

Richard  Loan  ft  Realty  Co 

Wllbert   Matthews 

Luman  Offutt  Stal .. 

Vandlver  Bros . 

John  L.  Wright 

Wm.  C.  WastfaU 


Total  pairees  In  county  (3)        66.394 


PKMISCaT  OOUMTT 


Jaoue  8.  Bruton 

Jeff  Wade.  Jr 

Jack  Tipton .. 

Clifford  Jackson 

John  L.  AtwlU 

Uoyd  Maaaey 

Haggard  Farms 

Max  Wallace 

OUn  DUlard. 

Stlllman  and  Bean  Vt- 

Harold  Hlnchey 

Oeorge  T  Kllllon 

D.  J.  Merldeth.  Jr 

J.  W.  Bradford 

C.  W.  Reed  HI 

Boyd  MoCrary 

Gary  Bruton 

T.  O.  8heUy 

Earl  W.  OUl 

J.  X.  Jooea  Bit 

Sldaa   Bros 

Witt  Smith -. 

Talmadge  Burgess 

Knelbert  Stlllman 

WUllam  Suddartb 

Larry    Daprlest 


34.960 
34.813 
34.768 
34,681 
34.000 
33.473 
33.880 
33.793 
22.760 
22.658 
22,692 
21.7S4 
21.166 
21.041 
30,237 
30.334 
30,103 
19,839 
19.784 
19.060 
19.601 
19.687 
10.408 
10.385 
19.030 
18.078 


SALIIfK  COUNTT 


Ralph   Harvey 

James   A.  Lay 

Harrey  Dlerklng 

J.   I.    Akeman 

Stonner    Brothers 

Saline  Co.  Farms 

Harry  L.  Hanley 

Arthur  B.  Cbenault.. 

Hamlltnn    Bros 

Wlnfleld  8.  Marahall.. 
Snoddy/MlkeU/Page  . 

E.  B.  Rhoadea 

W.  W.  Marshall 

Joe  A.  Marshall 

Elder  Brothers 


Total     payees     In     county 
(15)    

aCOTLAMS  COUMTT 

Dewltt  and  Myers 

aOOTT  OOUMTT 

Tonga  te  and   Northlngton 

J.  M.  Wallace 


33.696 
16,601 
16.633 


Total  payees  In  county  (3)  .        55. 730 

rata  cotrnTT- 
Tom  Doyle 

rLATTB  COUMTT 

I.  R.  Kirk  Farm .\- 

Charles  Renz  ft  Sons 

Jamea  E.  Justus , .. 

Myvln  Enochs .. 

Total  payees  In  coimty  (4) .        76. 089 


17.  475 

33.816 
18.488 
17.697 
16.089 


15,168 


34,686 
33.576 
33.441 
30.901 
17.680 
16.780 
15. 874 


Total  payeee  In  county  (7) .       140, 338 


34,769 
33.537 
22,278 
22,281 
20.448 
20,401 
30.384 
19.956 
18.549 
16.881 
15.916 
16.787 
16,727 
16,726 
16.286 


Elvert  Evans ^ 23.103 

Hermon   Smith. -X. 23.943 

B.  F.  Marshall  and  Sons.. 32,  591 

A.  D.  and  J.  O.  Johnson 22, 167 

Taylor    Farms 21,734 

Jackson   Hunter 20,467 

United  Ridge  Co 20, 129 

John   Engram 19,944 

Norrls    Edwards /  19.693 

W.    R.   LewU,    Jr 18.817 

L.  F.  Mayfleld.  Jr 17.768 

O    B.  Oreer,  HI 16.866 

Baker  Farms,  Inc 16,847 

E.   E.  Dement -  16,630 

K.  M.  and  Delane  Streeter .    16,061 

Terry  Dame 16,283 

Charles    R.    Beardslee 16, 160 

B.  B.  Wagoner 16,083 

Total  payees  In  county  (20)  -  388. 081 


SHBLBT    COUMTT 

O.  F.  Scbwanke,  Jr 

B.    B.   Rekus 

Donald    Beckley 

Raymond  Noylnger 


ST.   CHAmLXS  COUMTT 

Bernard  McMenamy,  Jr 

Herbert  Farley 


288.060 


10.830 

34.331 
38.308 


ST.  CLAia  COUMTT 

Bernard    Munsterman 

ST.   LTWIS  COUMTT 

Raymond  J.  Sprock 

Emll  L.  Wallach. 


Total  payees  In  county  (3) . 

STODOABO  COUNTT 


Avra  Cox 

Harold  Lumsden 

Wm.  B.  Brown 

Lincoln   Scherer 

Vemlce  Oamer 

R.  H.  Mclntyre 

William  Jenkins 

Wethlngton  ft  Snider. 

Mack  Bain 

T.  E    Campbell 

Ooza-Klng   Farms 

Ed  L.  Bridges 

O.  E.  Harrison 

Joe  Tucker 

Robert  Relnbott 

Walter  Tillman 

Robert  Rendleman 

Earl    Anthony 

J.  C.  Phillips 

Fred  A.  Oroves 

Albert    Elfrank 

Larry  O.  Strobel 


VaaNOM  COUNTT 


Flnla  Moss 

Clyde  H.  Morris.. 
Kenneth  Tough. 
F.  C.  Weber 


Total  payees  In  county  (4) . 

WASaXN  COUNTT 


33. 351 
16.814 
16.638 
16.617 


Total  payees  in  county  (4) .        00. 70S 


15.638 
15.180 


Total  payees  In  county  (2) .        30. 814 


15.807 

10. 010 
16,608 


33,614 


24, 525 
23,836 
22,606 
20,740 
19,480 
19,246 
18,851 
18.466 
17,898 
17,444 
17,246 
17.148 
16.847 
16.636 
16.626 
16,623 
16. 536 
16,511 
16. 424 
15.  870 
15.569 
15.416 


Total  payees  In  county  (23) .      400, 534 


17.001 
15,953 
15,836 
16,158 


64,607 


Theo  Meyer. 
Vernon  Oloe. 


Total  payees  In  county  (3). 
Total  payees  In  sute  (366). 


31.130 
10.337 


37.463 
0. 834. 003 


X 
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1989  ASCS  program  payments  of  $15,000 
through  $24,999  excluding  price  support 
loans  and  toool  and  sugar  payments — 
Montana 


BKAVKSHEAO  COUNTT 


wilding  ft  Stoddard  Part 1— 

BIO  HOBM  COUNtT 


Torske  Farm,  Inc 

Murry  J.  Brown 

Clyde  L.  Hawks,  Inc.. 
Raglands  Incorporated 

Pete  Mlklovlch 

Kodek  Land  Company. 
Ouy  Wilson 


10,695 


23,680 
21,  598 
19,029 
18,685 
18,134 
16.334 
15. 739 


Total  payees  In  county  (7) .      183. 099 


BLAINB  COUNTT 

C.  Spencer  ft  Union  Bank 

Lewis  C.  OUbert 

Kenneth  Hansen >.. 

J.  Oeorge  Pitch 1— 

John  Jergeeon ^-- 


19.608 
17.848 
16.044 
16. 978 
15.391 


Total  payees  In  county  (6) . 

BBOADWATBB  COTTMTT 

Hunsaker  Bros..  Inc 

Fred  Kamp 

Alexander  P.  Toeckes 


84,769 


33,116 
16, 335 
16,630 


Dwlght  J.  Charlson 

Ronald  M.  Upham 

Louis   Belrwagen 

Lawrence  Rcnnaln. 

Ernest   BahnmlUer 

Kllllon  Farms 

Norrls  Hanford 

Larson  ft  Larson : 

Halverson  Bacich,  Inc 

Charles   Danreutber 

Jack  Amst 

Forder  Land  ft  Cattle  Co 

Albert  W.  Bold 

Ryffel  Bros 

J.  Norrls  Owen 

Witt  Ranch 

Elmer  ft  Mary  P.  Dostal 

Charles  M.  Wlthrow . 

lAwrence  Roesmlller 

Turk   Ranch,   Inc -.— . 

Bessette  Ranch 

A.  N.  B.  Ranch 

Fred  O.  White 

Orval  Richard 

Jack  Stallcup 

Oertrude  M.  Underdal 

Richard  Romlngw 

Oeorge  Bandel 

Ernest  Wlgger , 

Charley  Worrall 

Kenneth  ft  Henry  Zanto 


Total  payees  In  county  (3) . 

CABBON  COUNTT 

White  Horse  Ranch 

Stanley  Arthim . 


55,081 


18,640 
16,  590 


Total  payees  In  county  (2) . 


35,230 


CABTTB  COUNTT 


Ralph  Bruskl 

CASCADB   COUMTT 

L.  Johnson,  Inc .— 

Malvln   Merja. .— 

J.  Edwin  LassUa 4... 

Clayton  Sweeney^ «.- 

C.    Bovey * -.- 

R.  ft  C.  Farming  Co ... 

Carl  Mehmke .— 

Carl  J.  Kantorowlcz ... 

John  B.  Jaraczeakl 

Zollinger  Farms.  Inc .— 

HoltJh^  Farms,  Inc — . 

Lewlsi  Hunt — 

Norman   Wood 

Andersen  ft  Hovland ... 

Everett  Bumgamer — 

Thomas   Sire,   Jr — 

.WllUam  Neuman 

Angus  Hunt  Ranch.  Inc 

Dawsoc  Ranch.  Inc ... 

Rudolph  ft  Arnold  Oettel 

W.  R.  Selstad 

Russell  Bumgmmer 

Lyman   Ranch ..- 


Total    payees     In    oounty 
(23)  - - 

CHOUTEAU  OOUMTT 


20. 018 


23.029 
23.900 
33.583 
31.834 
21.606 
21. 121 
20,022 
10.934 
10,603 
18.860 
18,208 
18.068 
10.230 
10,038 
10,033 
16,036 
15,860 
16,837 
15,779 
16, 418 
15,313 
16, 117 
IS,  117 


433,138 


Marcus  V,  Nichols 

Wharram  Ranch  Co.,  Inc — 

Oeorge   A.   Stevens .. 

Leeper   Land   Co . 

W/M   Wheat/Uvestock 

Rettig  Farms - 

RoBsmlller   Farms 

Harold  ft  Chiles  KBUdscn.. 

Melvln    Batchelor . 

Arnold  Smith 

Paul  C.  Patton 

J.  A.  Oottfrled — 

J.  R.  Kataenberger,  Inc — .> 

Lloyu  Cllne . . — 

M.  ft  K.  Farm,  Inc 


CXVI- 


-716— Part  S 


34,163 
38.147 
33,037 
33.880 
33,300 
33.147 
31.013 
31,087 
31.030 
31,363 
10,800 
10,700 
10,080 
19,001 
19,489 


10,086 
19,036 
18,534 
18,306 
17,  918 
17,684 
17,304 
17, 191 
17,087 
16,882 
10,786 
16,690 
10,000 
16,555 
16,614 
16,288 
16,248 
16, 114 
16,006 
16, 974 
16, 914 
15,827 
16,592 
15,560 
16,470 
16.463 
16. 417 
16.294 
16.122 
16, 114 
16.027 


Total     payees     In     county 
(46)    


834.948 


CUSTEB  COUMTT 


Ted    Hlrsch 

MuggUe  Broe..  Inc.. 
John  E.  Blackbum. 
Charles  Oster 


24.487 
21.197 
16.776 
16.332 


Total    payees    In    county 

(4)    .„. T7.742 


DAMOLS  COUMTT 

Frederick  Broe 

Oglesby  Farms,  Inc 

Chas.  L.  J.  ft  N.  L.  Fouhy 

Clayton   Richardson — . 

Dewayne    Llnder 

Stanton   Danelson 

Helllckson   Bros 

Dale  BCarlenee 

J.  B.  Carney 

Herman  Ruud 

Carl   Jaglello 

Albert   Shlpstead. 

H.  Stannebeln 

I.  H.  Halverson 

Delmer  Safty 

Nelson  Bros 


Total  payees  In  county  (10) . 

DAWaOM  COXTOTT 


Gordon  Kolberg 

August,  Sobotka 

Keith   Ouelff 

Robert  K.  Schlleht. 
Norman  Andanoo-. 

Clarence  Nagle 

Lloyd    Hoetetler 

D.  H.  Ran<ih 

Viola  J.  Heath 

Marvin  L.  Spencer.- 

B.  B.  Bamlck 

Harold  Scbults 


23.261 
22,774 
21,564 
19,652 
19,400 
19, 275 
19,077 
18,  214 
17,882 
17,386 
16,024 
16,014 
16,927 
16,907 
15,499 
16,446 

393,300 


30.560 
19,801 
19,452 
18, 313 
18,268 
17,258 
17,107 
17,063 
16,881 
16,404 
16, 187 
16,044 


■Itotal  payees  In  oounty  (13)  -      311, 388 


LODGE  COUMTT 

Mt.  Hag.  Live.  Oo. 

VAIXOM  COUMTT 

Dairell  Johnson 

Bobert  L.  Oox 

Slkorskl  ft  Sons,  me 

Scbwalgert  Ranch 


33.811 

34,831 
34,809 
33,108 
23.110 


Ernest  Bechtold. ^®'*2Z 

Gordon   Traweek 16,579 

Fred  Buerkle 18. 281 

Harvey  Nichols 16,300 

A.  L.  Meccage 15,968 

Art  Tronstad 15,861 

Delane  Beech 15,440 

MunseU  Ranch.  Inc 16. 229 

Total     payees    In     county 

(12)    224.933 

mOUS  COUMTT 

Ralph   Lee 21.997 

Robert-Gerald    Barber 19.980 

Spring  Creek  Colony 19. 707 

Franz  Welnhelmer 18. 812 

Wright  Ranch  Inc 18. 600 

Deerfleld  Ranch  Colony 10. 984 

Owen  Knox 16,861 

King  Ranch  Colony 16, 582 

Max  Hertel 16. 388 

Betty  Crabtree 15,788 

Arnold  Ecker— 15.337 

Earl  M.  ft  Max  R.  Tyler— 15, 067 

Total     payees    In    county 

(18)    211,997 

VLATHXAD  COUMTT 

Edmlston  Land  ft  Cattle  Co. 18, 900 

CALXiATIM   COUMTT 

Henry   Debaan 24,300 

Wilbur  Dyk  Ranches,  Inc 20, 439 

Frank  Deebaan 17, 261 

Catherine  Dyk 16, 110 

Frank  Stockburger 16,242 

Total  payees  In  county  (6) .  93, 441 

GABnXLD  COUMTT 

Otto  Hlrsch 18,711 

CecU  F.  Weeding 17,078 

Total  payees  In  county  (2) .  36, 780 

GLACnOt  COUMTT 

Mae   Hlgglns 20,000 

E.O.Peterson 19.483 

WUllam  McAlplne 18.829 

Iiagrand  Co - 16, 560 

Glacier  Colony 16,943 

.  Total  payees  In  ooimty  (6) .  90. 616 

^*n.i.  COTTMTT 

Hllldale    Colony 28,348 

Lloyd   Twedt 23.740 

Uoyd    Kaercher 33.601 

Kraft  ft  Martin 23. 333 

Jack  Swlnney 33.013 

J.  P.  Verploegen 31.390 

D.  O.  Koefod,  Agent 31,337 

Martin  Schuster 20,849 

Dow   Brothers 20,448 

Kenneth    G.    Azvlg , 20,387 

Lelf  W.  Kapperud.... 19,842 

Arvln   Aageson 19,170 

John  Mcintosh 18. 642 

Monty  BorUug 18.076 

Petnek   Brothers 18,083 

Herbert  G.  Bits 1"^.  T40 

Glennon  H.  Watson 17,500 

Rodney  l^lcher  ft  Sons 17,418 

Stuart   Mcintosh 17,386 

Harold  R.  Wanke 10. 140 

Archie  B.  Freeman 15.481 

C.  liOweU  Purdy lB.4ai 

Dennla   Anderaon 16. 881 

Charles   Horlnek 18.170 

Peter  Woronlk 16,078 

Total     payees     In    county 

(35)   478.890 


OOUMTT 

Bobert  N.  Prloe 


31.880 
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Fisher  Angus  Ranch 19.125 

Thomas  W.  Boucher 18.967 

Mary  V.  Hemry 18.225 


SmXWATlB  COUMTT 

Moedal      Bros 

M.   E.   Davey. 


23.713 
23.611 


April  13,  1970 


Frank  Kukla 

Glenn   E.    Potts 

Laurence  Schaak — 
Walter  John  Baxter 
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20,209  Elliott  Broe.  VXap— 

20,142  Lowell  Devasure 

19,942  Hancock  Farms,  Inc. 

19,662  Erlksen  Bros 


21,  239 
20,321 
20,  217 
19,364 
iQ  on7 


McClure  Land  and  Cattle  Co. 

John  8.  Koubek 

Foster  Smith 


Tntnl       nATM>s      In      COUntV 
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16,782 
16,634 
15. 393 
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196$  ASCS  program  paymentB  of  $15,000 
through  t24JM9  excluding  price  support 
loans  and  wool  and  sufor  payments — 
Montana — Continued 


JUUllH  BASUr  COUMTI 


Olenn  Woodbury 

D.  N.  Zlnnecker 

Ted    MyUym»kl 

WlUlam  Henry  Ward — 

Keith  Royston 

Roger    Petersen 


a4.s«s 

18.806 
18.599 
17.882 
16.339 
16.702 


Total  payees  In  county  (6)  -      ill.  711 


utXM  ooxnrrr 

Jaye  Johnson 

Curtis  Van  Voast 

Total  payee*  In  county  (2) . 


19.005 
18.  713 


37.  718 


IXWIS   ANO   CLMMM.  COUNTT 

MUford  Colony.  Inc 22.686 


UBZSTT   OOTTMTT 


Carl  Brown 

Semenza  Farm 

Leo    Jensen 

Oliver  C.  Morkrld 

Brown  &  Brown.  Inc — 

SUerka   Brothers 

Clark    Diemert 

Bill    W.   Fraser 

Galen    Kolstad 

Donald  C.  Kldd 

Raynvond    Frttz^ 

William  H.  Earl.  Jr... 

Ole    Jensen ..... 

HI  Line  Farms.' 

William  H.  Skinner 

Bert  W.  Alley-. - 

Math    Thleltges 

McClellan   Farms.  Inc. 

Wlckum    Brothers 

Jennings   Mattson 

Henry    Hawks 

Fred  Barrett 


Total  payees  In  coimty 
(22)    


24.651 
23.896 
22.736 
22.669 
22.224 
22.097 
20.578 
20,317 
20:250 
19.517 
19.034 
18.  976 
18.793 
18.258 
18.016 
17. 916 
17.486 
17.401 
16.  610 
16. 451 
16.  151 
16.  216 


429.242 


M  con  COUNTT 


Hanz    Haynle 

Eugene   Schllllnger 

Haber.  Inc 

MelTln  P.  Johnson 

Kermlt   Erlckson 

Haglund   Ranch.   Inc. 
Floyd  E.  Quick.  Inc.. 

Kenneth  Schllllnger 

Marvin  Haynle 

Leo    Wnhm 

R.  L.  Brown 

Harley  C.  Berry 


21,600 
20.539 
19.561 
18.938 
18.746 
18.543 
16.984 
16.643 
16.  526 
15.682 
16.078 
19.004 


Total  paye 
(12)    — 


In  coxinty 


PBTBOucuic  comrrr 


213.933 


Ray    Bohn 

r 

mii.i.ipg  cotmTT 

Soger  Stmonso^ 
North  Bench 

Clyde  Waters ^. 

Stanford  Boothe. 
Milton  J.  Olaen. 
Iven    Blatter 


^^ns. 


24.467 


23,823 
20.862 
19.039 
18.847 
17.984 
16.963 


Total  payees  In  county  (6) .       117.006 


FUMuaaa  coumii 

Kell  Ranch.  Inc 

Lyi&an  Denser 

Rufsell  Wlkstrom 

Oordon   Matheaon 

Anderson  Lahr  Land  ft  Cattle 

Nichols  Farming  Oo 


21.646 
21.010 
20.726 
20.708 
20.371 
19,918 


Fisher  Angus  Ranch 

Thomas  W.  Boucher 

Mary  V   Hemry 

Armstrong  Ranch 

Charles  D-E  Brent  BUM.. 

Donald  Kell 

Birch  Creek  OolODy 

Walter  Banka  tc  Sons 

Ella    Selfert 

Boumans  Bros 

Robert  W.  Boucher 

John  Wood 

Iveraon  Farm  Co 

Iverson  Ranch,  Inc 

J.  C.  O'Brien  &  Sons 


19,125 
18,967 
18.225 
18.177 
17.667 
17.632 
17.410 
17.383 
17.332 
17.205 
17.032 
16.990 
16.916 
16. 336 
15.  324 


Total  payees  In  county  (21) .       385.  900 


poWon  aivm  cottntt 

Dale  V.  Benge 

Archer  Ranch.  Inc 


18.025 
15.802 


Total  payees  In  county  (2) .         33. 827 


rOWnX   COTTNTT 

Charles  Beck 

FBAIBIZ  COITMTT 

Brandenthaler  ft  Lee 

Richard   Kranzler 


15. 132 

16.  323 
16.  198 


Total  payees  In  county  (2). 


KICHLAND  COUItTT 


Bernard    Pease 

J.  Harry  Johnson 

Floyd    Williams 

Frank    Oladowskl 

Alex    HUl 

Peter  D.  Thleasen 

Dan  Labonte 

Robert  C.  Prevoet 

Covered  Wagon  Ranch.   Inc. 

Aldo   Zoannl 

Charles  Basta . 

Dale  Waters 

C.  R.  Thlessen 


31.521 


23.071 
22.251 
19.  132 
18.776 
16. 875 
16.679 
16. 572 
15.892 
15.647 
15.639 
15.625 
15.260 
15.  070 


Total     payees     In     county 
(13)    ._ 

aOOSXVXLT  COTTMTT 


226.1R9 


Louis   Toavs . 

Qeorge    Stensland 

Swank  ft  Son 

Wheeler  Bartlcy  Ranch,  Inc. 

Alvln  O.  Lien 

William  Harmon 

Lawrence  >.  Ault 

BIA 

Thomas  W.  Lawson 

Richard    Hughes 

L.  M.  Lockman 

Allen    Zimmerman 

WlUle  P.  Lockman 

Leslie  T.  Brown 

Jacobsen  Bros 

Andresen  Farms.  Inc 


23.403 
21.638 
21.318 
20.280 
19.604 
19.600 
19.272 
16.487 
16.266 
16.222 
15.948 
15. 932 
15.  930 
15.686 
16.648 
15.601 


Total  payees  In  county  (16)       288. 725 


aOSSBXTD  COTTNTT 

CUir  Wright  Ranch.  Inc 

Ivan     Dahlman 


24.  612 
23.329 


Total  payees  In  county  (2)         47.941 


■HCamAN  COTTNTT 

Richard      McCarty .... 

Laiaen  Farms.   Inc 

Anthony     Kavon _. 

Hanks  Wheat  Ranch 

Haas  Farms.  Inc 

Chandler  Farms.  Inc 

Slmonaon    Bros 

Lund    Hereford   Rancb 

Robert      Spoklle 


24.542 
23.749 
21.168 
19.063 
16.773 
16.407 
16. 151 
16.08S 
15.361 


Total  payees  In  covmty  (9)       169.297 


SmXWATm  COUNTT 

Moedal      Bros -.-  23.713 

M.   E.   Davey 23,511 

Robert  S.  Bradbrook 18, 140 

Arnold    Ranch 16,019 

Odeal  Dreese  &  Sons,  Inc 15,405 


Total  payees  In  county  (5)         96,  788 


TFTON  COUNTT 

Lulnstra     Bros 24,666 

Eugene  W.  Johnson 23.391 

Robert  Stephens 22. 191 

New  Rockport  Colony 19.180 

Chrlstman     Ranch 18.332 

Habel      Broe 18.297 

Glen  ft  Clark  Inbody 17.352 

Robert     Kropp 17.236 

Daren   J.    Vlck 16.997 

Nels     Hemstad 16.783 

James     Stephens 16. 136 

Rudydebruycker     . 16.128 

James  or  Robert  Krause 16.076 

Btlller  Colony.  Inc 15.936 

Wagner.    Halverson 16.871 

Rahr  ft  Hamilton 15.661 

WUlard  Paulus... ^..  15.657 

Burns  Ranch  Corp IS.  293 

Herman  G.  Bouma IS.  115 

Total     payees     In     county 

(19)      — 336.298 

TOOLE  COUNTT 

David    Ratzburg--. 23.664 

Westetrmark   Bros 22,991 

Alvln  Boxwell 21.393 

S.    P.    Denson.. 20.  7S8 

Robert    Slak.   Jr 20.315 

John  McCarter 20.287 

Norman  Benjamin 19.978 

Wlgen    Bros 19.874 

Miles    Burd 19.628 

Helllnger    Bros 19.542 

Llndberg    Bros 19.446 

Pleasant  View  Farm 19,056 

Raymond  Tomsheck 18.824 

Munson  Bros 18.389 

Leo  Flesch-. 18.316 

Charles  Welgand.  Jr.., 17.642 

Uoyd  McLean 17.127 

Clarence  Underdal 16.734 

Wm.  Judlsch  ft  Sons  In  care  of 

James    Judls 16.524 

W.  L.   Iverson I    16.085 

Gary    Aklestad. ^5.843 

McAlplne    Bros 15.698 

Olaf  ft  Arnet  Smedsrud 15.366 

Fransen  Broa 15.181 

Total     payees     In     coimty 

(24)    448.660 

VAIXST     COTTNTT 

Mogan  Bros 23,603 

R.  L.  Bailey 23,378 

Graydon  Edwards.  Jr 20,894 

Norman  Zemllska 19.800 

Leo   Shellerud    19,324 

Elvln    Olfert    18,908 

Delford  G.  Neufeld 18.906 

Kenneth   White    17.246 

Everett   Brelgenzer 16.943 

Leo  M.  Pattlson 16.823 

Ludvlg  D.  Honrud 16.701 

Andy   Strommen    15.888 

Clifton  E.  Relmche 15.582 

Total  payees  In  county  (IS) .  243.04«r 


WIBATTX  COTTNTT 

C.    T.    Flnneman 17,809 

Bd  Meyer _.  17.764 

wmis  StuU - —  15.822 


Total  payees  In  county  (3)  51,495 

TnXOWSTONX  COUNTT 

MfcyK.  T.  Ranch— 24.649 

Kemph  Land  ft  Llvestoek  Oo 21. 617 


\i 
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Frank  Kukla 

Glenn   E.    Potts 

Laurence  Schaak 

Walter  John  Baxter 

Drevs   Panning   Corp... 

OrvUle  Lane   

George   Hart   

Orle   Doedall    

Esther   Schmidt 

Vale   Creek   Ranch 

David  T.  Loewen 

James  Cleveland   

D.    K.    Hereford   Ranch. 

Gordon    Swartz    

Ardell  Nelson 
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20,209 
20.142 
19,942 
19.562 
18.845 
18.818 
18. 188 
17.964 
17.272 
17.121 
16,679 
16. 519 
16.382 
16. 224 
16. 138 


Elliott  Broe.  Ptnp 

Lowell   Devasure 

Hancock  Farms.  Inc 

Erlksen  Broe 

Harry  L.  Hansen 

Tobln  ft  Englert 

Edith  L.  Hall,  c/o  J.  HaU.  Ag. 

Otto  Dlnklage 

Raymond  L.  Olson 

WUllam  Phelpe 

Ivan  Lydlck 

Gary  Cram 


Total  payees  In  county  (17)       316.071 

Total  payees  In  State  (381 )  .  7, 032, 437 

1969  ASCS  programs  payments  of  $15,000 

through  $24,999  excluding  price  support 

loans    and   wool    and    sugar    paym,enta — 

Nebraska 

ANTELOPE    COTTNTT 

Dwlght  Morrison ~ 

Charles  W.  Raymond «■ 

Lewis  W.  Berry 


23,462 
18.336 
17,091 


Total  payees  In  county  (3) .  58,  889 

aANNEE    COTTNTT 

Bull  Canyon  Ranch,  Inc 20,628 

BOONX    COUNTT 

Thomas  Kennedy 24,  290 

Wesley  Mansfield 22.701 

Herbert  D.  Wise 19.  656 

H.  E.  Nore 18.368 

Theo  J.  Hemmlngsen 17,  196 

John  M.  Homan 1«.  612 

Total  payees  In  county  (6)  -  118.  TJ3 

BOX    BTTTTE    COTTNTT 

Michael  Manning 19.  423 

Robert  R.  EUlott 18.901 

ToUl  payees  In  county  (2) .  38. 324 


Total     payees     In     county 
(17)    


BTTTLEB  COUNTT 

H.  F.  Kloeterman 

CASS   COTTNTT 


Vilas  P.  Sheldon 

Melvln  Todd  ft  Son 

Walter  Melerjurgen 

Kenneth  Peterelt 

Paul  B.  Johnson 

Walter  Marolf 

Leroy  Haertel 

Ash  Grove  Lime  ft  Cement. 
Eugene  Nolte 


BaOWN    COTTNTT 

Kenneth  O-Hare. 22.888 

Warren  L.  Walz. 20.430 

James  E.  Snyder 17.787 

Total  payees  In  county  (3) .  61. 105 

BTTITALO     COTTNTT 

Kearney  Mun.  Airport 24,440 

Mark  Randall 23,705 

Shofstall.  Inc 22. 130 

Delbert  Lewis.. -^ 21,847 

Vernon  OUver. _ 21,482 

Weber  Co..  Inc 21,154 

Harold  Moles 21,  111 

Fred  Unlck 21,037 

Larry  Nlemack , —  19.810 

Holtz    Farms 4,..!..-  19.395 

Howard  Lavlngton ....i— .  17.879 

Rogers  Grain  ft  Livestock  Corp...  17, 881 

Ronald   Carman 17,257 

George  Pesek 16,407 

Bob   Unlck. .— — 16,890 

Lawrence  Kuebler 15,863 

Elwyn  Stephens . 15,244 

R.  T.  Rogers , -  16. 151 

Total     payees     In     county 

(19) 347.663 

BTTBT   COTTNTT 

Cecil   Ives - 24.454 

John  and  LUlle  Schnleder 24, 078 

Leonard  Erlksen 23.890 

Richard  A.  Goll. 21.820 

Tobln  Farms.  Inc.  ft  Oramke 21, 413 


21.  239 
20.321 
20,  217 
19,364 
19,  207 
18.388 
18.065 
17. 279 
16,  751 
16,662 
16.  382 
16,281 


335. 811 


16,  349 

18, 997 
18,652 
17,499 
17, 133 
16,771 
16,683 
15.851 
15.843 
15.200 


Total  payees  In  county  (9) .  162. 629 

CHASE    COTTNTT 

Harold  D.  Hughes 23.498 

J.  K.  Cox  and  Arlyn  Cox 22, 949 

R.  J.  Schllke 22, 046 

Lester  Mort  .-.. !».  626 

Hughes  Farms,  Inc 18,838 

Dwaln  Lock 17, 360 

Marvin  Schllke 16,617 


ToUl  payees  In  county  (7) . 

140,834 

CHETEMNX  COTTNTT 

Robert  R.  Rauner 

W    A    Markel                           

24,469 
16,154 

Total  payees  In  county  (2). 

40,623 

CLAT   COTTNTT 

Diamond  Seven  Corp 24, 601 

Harold  F.  Smith 23,968 

Rtissell  Swanson 23, 693 

Robert  H.  Klnyoun 21.287 

Grove  Corp 20,862 

Hajny  Bros 19, 920 

Holland  Bakanson 18,431 

Floyd  Anderson 17,125 

Harold  J.  Schultz 16,920 

Howard  Smldt -  16.  249 

Ralph  Wilson  and  Son 16,219 

Herbert    Ulmer 15.545 

Warren  Wilson 15.352 

William  F.  Rath— 15, 140 

Total     payees     In     county 

(14) 265,302 

COLPAX  COUNTT 

Clifford  McBurney^ 23.816 

CUMINO  COUNTT  i 

Wm.  Biles.  Jr lB^332 

Harry  H.  Pxmiphrey. 17.082 

John  F.  Dlnklage 16.329 

August  J.  and  Don  Lelsy 16,008 

Total     payees     In     county 

(4)    67,751 

CUSTEB  COUNTY 

G.  C.  Hostlck 22,447 

James  Hanson 20,309 

Clyde  Bartak 18, 120 

Melvln  R.  Slagle. 18.  833 

RuEsell  Adama  Jr.. 18.760 

Donald  J.  Coslor - 17.125 


McClure  Land  and  Cattle  Co 16.782 

John  S.  Koubek 16.634 

Foster  Smith 15.393 

Total     payees     in     county 

(9)    165.293 

DAKOTA  COTTNTT 

Leland  George. 17.959 

Earl    McLaughUn 16.832 

Total     payees     In     county 

(2)    34.791 

DAWES  COUNTT 

WllUam  J.  lodence 22.245 

Clifford  Bergfleld-. -  17.164 

Total  payees  In  county  (2) .  39,  399 

DAWSON  COUNTT 

George  Maloley  ft  Sons 24,888 

Allan  Armbruster  - 23,935 

Gruber  Land  &  Cattle  Co.,  Inc.-.  20. 929 

Harold  W.  Prosser  Co 20, 139 

Platte  River  CatUe  Co 19, 168 

E>waln  Kranz 17.474 

Henry  R.  Vogt —  16,  899 

Wyatt   Davis 16,446 

Edwin  Stock -  16.269 

Ivan  Kauffman 16.204 

Edwin  Gelger 15.754 

Nebraska  AUaUa  Farms.  Inc. 15. 458 

Arthur  Jobman 16.227 

Aden  Bros 15,072 

Dee  C.  Scroggin 15,015 

Total  payees  In  county  (15)  268.877 

DETTXL  COUNTT 

Carlson  Ranch.  Inc... 23.  338 

Bailey  Partnership 22.402 

Wayne  M.  Peterson 15. 118 

Total  payees  In  county  (3) .  60, 868 

DIXON  COTTNTT 

P.  F.  Verzanl 23, 727 

Rewlnkel  Bros 16,291 

Anson  Schram . 15. 194 

Michael  P.  Knelfl 15,077 


Total  payees  In  county  (4) .  70. 289 

DODCE  COTTNTT 

F.  W.  Snover 20.319 

Stanley    F.    Jaiser 20.241 

Wlllard  D.  Heyne 17.636 

Total  payees  in  county  (3)  .  68. 095 


DOUCLAS    COTTNTT 

Bnihn  Packing  Co 19. 132 

O.  E.  Johnson.  Exec 18. 622 

Paul   E.   Jensen 17.078 

Clark    Noyes 15.264 

Total  payees  In  county  (4) .  69. 096 

DUNDT   COTTNTT 

B.  E.  Gottschalk 18.656 

Everett  B.  Alsbury 17.488 

L.  L.  Loker 16.413 

Alvln  Schrader 16. 141 

Albert  O.  Hansen 16. 126 


Total  pajrees  In  county  (5)  -  84. 821 

PnXMOXB  COTTNTT 

Blegert   Brothers — 24.303 

Robert   D.   Lovegrove 23.376 

Ashby  Farms. 22.737 

Ralph  Softiey 22.088 

John   Wllklns 20.441 

Francis  Klmbrough 12. 618 
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Brown  Cattle 
L.  B.  Bhrka  . 


Oo- 


/MADiaOir  COTTIfTT 

21. 986     Elkhom  VaUey  OatUe  Oo 

17,818     Wlllard  Kuobar 


r\^t^^w^m 


nriA  1*  nr\A  ' 


k*w%'  A/«M^ 


23,846 
19,000 

1«    7«T 


April  IS,  1970 


Leslie  Hobndorf 

Calvin  J.  ChrtsteaMn 

Mark  A.  Romohr 


Tnfjkl    na.vil 


in  eountv  16\ 
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^«»^'>     Oeatrlng  Farm.,  too ._W^     ^  w^^^^^^lV::::::::".  24,' 065 

187.  OTO                 Tot*]nav-«in«mntTr2>.        85.874     WUbum  Brook* 24.068 
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Ernest  Stengel*  Sons 

Otto  Roelfs 

John  CbATles  Dondllnger. 

Rlcliard  Klelnichmldt 

Dick    Walter 

Durel  L.  Hugbes 

Hendnckaon  Bros 

■mest  Helnrlclis 

Erwln  Sctunldt ^— 

Chet    Chaney . 

Rex  L.  Real- 
Edwin  A.  Jot 
Alls  Imp.  &  WeU  E^IB?  Co- 

Larry  A.  Paul 

Harold  Brerta 


raainaiN  ootnrrr 

Kahrs  Farms,  Inc 

Wayne  Zlebartb 

Cbarles  R.  Barrlaon ... 

CalTln  Soucle ... 

Orlan  R.  Orams ... 

Louis  Bertrand,  Jr . — 

Carl  Humpert . — 

Royd   Ooracke ... 


imOMTIZB   COOMTT 

Albert  Parr  &  Pred  H.  Parr 

Bellamy    Broe 


FUaHAS   COtTMTT 

Eldln  HauBserman^ 

Ten  Benael  &  Som 

Fred  Hoffman .. .... 

W.  C.  Fleming 

David  Bayer 


OACK  coTTirrr 

Pred  R.  Oarman ^.. 

Hylo   Parma,   Inc 

Oronewold  Parms.  Iitc 

AUred  Henzel 

Damkroger    Parma,    Inc 


COUHTT 


Henry  Schilling 


COUNTf 


Harry  E.  Cockarlll 
Raymond    Dugan    . 
John  P.   Lammf 


Total  payaM  in  county  (8) . 


COUWTT 

John    NledXelt 

CUflord  R.  Woodman  A  Son... 

Hayse  ft  Derr.  Partners 

Donald  L.  Robrlch 

Robert   Boeka    

Ralph    Uattenbrlnk    

Howard  Ralnforth  ft  Son 

Elmer   W.    Mettenbrlnk    


BAiai.Toi«  cotnrrT 
B.    B.    licHargua   *   W.    H.    Mc- 

Hargua    

L.   L.  Aalborg  

Kremar  Parms  


Total  payaas  In  county  (S) . 


18,891 
18.735 
18.608 
17.97S 
17.031 
17. 398 
17^290 
18.688 
18.669 
18, 152 
16.738 
15.416 
15,283 
15.  103 
15,034 


Total  payeea  In  county  (21)       386. 210 


24,632 
22,920 
22.690 
21.699 
16,807 
16.803 
15.235 
15,025 


Total  payeea  in  county  (8) .       155,811 


24,358 
15.784 


Total  payeea  In  county  (2) .        40, 142 


19,  883 

18.389 
16.559 
16.910 
16.726 


Total  payeea  In  county  (5) .        86, 467 


16.689 
16.523 
16.  187 
15.942 
16,852 


Total  payeea  In  county  (6) .         81, 193 


19,390 


56.308 


24.041 
21,961 
21,649 
90,198 
19,613 
19,630 
16.050 
16, 147 


Brown  Cattle  Co 

L.  B.  Bhrka 

Orleans  milling 

R.  li.  Lueklng 

Ployd  W.  Murdoch. 


21,986 
17,318 
16.620 
16.519 
16.8S7 


Total  payaea  In  county  (6). 

BATXS  COt7NTT 

Harold  Rlcharda .... 

Earl  Smith 

Scbroeder  Cattle  Co ^. 


88,280 


16,496 
16.763 
15.357 


Total  payaea  In  county  (3).        47,616 


HrrcHcocK  coumtt 

K.  C.   MlUer 

Jamea  T.  Hoyt . 

WUlard  Schlegel 


16.139 
15.648 
15,321 


Total  payeea  In  county  (3) . 

ROWABD  COUMTT 

Alvln  Chrlstensen^ 

Jim  Kllnglnsmlth  

Leater  L.  Jaoobaen . 


47.108 


20.339 
17.046 
16.323 


Total  payeea  In  county  (8) .        53, 707 


JKFFiaaON   COX7MTT 

Glenn  Ebbers  

Heasty  W.  Reesman 

John  O.  Thorp.  8r 


Total  payeea  In  county  (3) . 

KZAaifZT   COTTMTT 

Kermlt  Pelzlen   

Stadler  Broa . . ...... 

Herbert  Swanson 

John  H.  Oardels 

Paul  Warp  Enterprises .. 

Garnet   Rose 

Reuben  Nelson 

Oayle  Oardels 


17.862 
17.796 
16.334 

60.992 


23,141 
19. 217 
19. 198 
18.235 
16.832 
16,  412 
16,186 
16.096 


Total  payaea  In  county  (8) .      143. 317 


KXrrH  COtTMTT 

Beal  Enterprises.  Inc 

MUXord  Krajewakl 

Rankin  Prochaaka.  Inc 

Norbert  Krajewakl 

Nicholas  ft  Sons,  Inc 

Erlck  O.  Llnqulst 

Raymond  L.  Dllky.^ 

McOlnley-Schlla  Co 

Lester  O.  Rhoades 


22.719 
20.048 
19.760 
19.346 
17,263 
17,184 
17, 167 
16,  719 
16,  617 


Total  payeea  In  county  (9).       166.  722 


*  KIlSaAU.   COUMTT 

23,016     Wayne  Kennedy 

17,988     Ruth  E.  Linn- 

15,804     Earl  Yung 


Total  payees  in  county  (3) . 

LANCACm   COUMTT 

Schwanlnger  Bros 


33.068 
19,835 
18,996 


60.899 


Frederick  C.  Retclaff 

Leavltt    Bros 

Carrol  C.  Ketelhut 

Albert  J.  Olson  ft  Sons.. 
Barger  ft  Barger  Prtahp. 


34.068 
21,426 
30,866 
17,996 
16,694 
15.  176 


Total  payees  In  county  (6).       116,  344 


Total  payaea  in  county  (8) .      158. 184 


23.886 

16.467 
16.104 


LXMCOLM   COUMTT 

Stawart  H.  Evans 

Paul  Weinman ^. 

Arthur  Schuster 

Charlaa  Pleecs 

Olga  C.  Moorbead 

Alfred  Russell 


20.972 
17.184 
16,933 
16.804 
16.379 
16.037 


68,966 


Total  pay«ea  in  county  (6)  -      103, 190 


^yiCABBOII  COimTT 

Elkhom  VaUey  OatUe  Co 

Wlllard  Kuohar 

Boe  ft  Boe  Farm  Acot . 

George  Noah 


33.846 
19.900 
18,767 
15, 176 


Total  payeea  in  county  (4) . 

ICXaaiCK  COUMTT 

Clark   WlUlama 

Harry   Prelsendorf 

Kenneth  Dlttmer 

Kenneth  Schults 

Norman  Boaaelman 


76.878 


31.619 
31.488 
17.669 
17.168 
16.818 


Total  payeea  in  county  (6) .        94, 193 


MANCS  COtTMTT 

Sonderup  Broa . 


Theo  ProBoakl. 

Davis  Bros.  Const.,  Inc. 

Osborne  Wright  Oo 

Collins  and  Collins 

O.  W.  Orosch 


33.678 
18,934 
16,637 
16.607 
15,843 
16,461 


Total  payeea  in  county  (6) .      106. 940 


MnCAHA  COXrMTT 

Ward  G.  Adams .... 

Claude  E.  Lang 

Kenneth   Aufenkamp 


17.130 
16.948 
15.068 


Total  payeea  In  county  (3) . 

MUCKOLLS   COtTMTT 

Bruce  and  L.  K.  Scroggln 

Darrel  L.  Joimson .. 

Boyd  Jones 

Krogh  ft  Krogh 

Bill  Shuck  - 

Vernon  L.  Corman 

Everett  Barfknecht 

Bob  Kelfer 

Dean  Kelm 


49,166 


30,910 
20.406 
19,420 
19,075 
18.961 
18.166 
15.965 
15.422 
15.331 


Total  payeea  In  county  (9) .      163, 661 


OTOB   COTTMTT 

Wlrth  Broe 

James  Partnership 

R.  M.  Catron 


-^Total  payees  In  county  (3) . 

PAWNXX   COTTMTT 


24, 359 
19.532 
16.603 


L.  Dawson 

Richard  Binder 
Howard  Binder  . 


60.304 


16,533 
16.818 
15.006 


Total  payees  In  county  (3) . 

maiUNS   COUMTT 

Kjeldgaard  Farms,  Inc 

Gerald  Krajewskl 

Herman  Regler 

Albert  C.  Nelsen 

Walter  E.  Brown 

Walking  7  Ranch 


47.361 


34, 010 
30.979 
30,951 
17,106 
16,  221 
15,  476 


Total  payees  In  county  (6). 

PHXLPS   COUMTT 


114.743 


Oliver  High 

Royle  L.  Carlson.. 

David   High 

Earl    High 

Kenton  Peterson. 


19,068 
17,453 
17,095 
16,809 
16.880 


Total  payeea  in  ootinty  (6)        86,376 


PLATTB  COTTMTT 

Arthur  Spnink. 

rOLK   COUMTT 

Maurice  Llndburg.  Jr ... 

Dewey  Anderson.  Jr 

R.  Allison  ft  Son 

Baebe  ft  Son 

Van  T.  Parry. 


30.100 

33.333 
30,867 
30,357 
30.166 
30.086 
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Leslie  Hobndorf 

Calvin  J.  Chrtstensen 

Mark  A.  Romohr 


18, 137 
17.306 
16. 945 


ToUl  payeea  In  cotinty  (8)       167,079 


■ZD   WnXOW   COUMTT 

A.  B.  Bishop ....... 

Martin  Sughroue 

Leslie   Rugglea 

Lowell  A.  Ruggles 


19,888 
17,639 
16,830 
16.781 


A 


Total  payees  In  cotin^  (4)  69.968 

■ICHAXOaOM  COTTMTT 

Nemaha  Realty  Co..  Inc . 21, 636 

Emery  Watton — 18,631 

Ward  H.  Reesman 15.089 

Total  payees' in  county  (8)  66.306 

aSLINB  COTTMTT 

Duane  Hendrlckson 30,716 

BAKPT  COUNTT 

Pozley  and  Co 16,408 

BATTMDKaS  COTTMTT 

Ralph  Raikes... ^*'^?$ 

Herbert  P.  Rltthaler 18,730 

Leonard  E.  Benee 16,867 

Total  payees  In  county  (3)  60, 182 

SrWABO  COTTMTT 

A.  H.  BoUsmeler.. —  22,065 

A.  J.  Trute  Trustee 20,657 

William  A.  Luebbe . 18. 197 

Elmer  C.  Spahr . 16,871 

Lawrence    Beckler 16,793 

Total  payees  In  county  (5)  93,383 

SHXamAN  COTTMTT 

Richard   Puchser . 19,399 

8KXBKAK  COUMTT 

Wm.  Couton . 17,314 

nUTXB   COTTMTT 

Verland  Tletjen 34,363 

Lewis   Duenslng . 23.997 

Ted   Currey 19.108 

Kenneth  Holmes 15.761 

Ralph  Schardt. 15,536 

Franklin  B.  Kyker 15.253 

Total  payees  in  coTinty  (6)  113,902 

THTTISTOM  COTTlfTT 

M.  B.  Connealy 19,868 

William  J.  Connealy 17,211 

OmauTlnd.  Ttibe,  Bl 17, 067 

Total  payeea  in  county  (3) .  64. 141 

▼SIXXT  oouirtT 

Melvln  Swanson 33.089 

Leonard    Jacoba 31,796 

Vernon   Brikson -  19.889 

Donald  E.  Shomnaker . 17,879 

Uoyd  Geweke- 16.963 

DarreU  E.  NoU . 16.,  746 

Bernard    Shotkoaki «. 16.576 

Total    payees    in    county 

(7)    131.437 

WASBXMOTON  OOOMTT 

Ruwe.    Inc 33.068 

Wm.  O.  WUson _ 17.088 

Total  payees  in  co^ty  (2) .  30. 003 


WATMX  COTTMTT 

Janke  Farm  ACC 


16.367 


COUMTT 


Corner  ft  Jones 

Oestrlng  Farms,  Ine. 


10. 110 
16,764 


Ttotal  payees  in  county  (3) .        86. 874 


OOUXTT 

Wm.  H.  Otto 34,800 

Dale  E.  Opfer 19,488 

Bam  R.  Jansen 18,041 

George   Krodcer 18,100 

Marvin    Heldthrink 17,770 

Errln  Rafert 17,583 

Floyd    Walford 16,753 

Eugene  B.  Hwnnlng 15, 638 

Martin  E.  Heine 15.608 

J.  Klute  ft  S.  Klute  Partners 16. 344 

Total     payees     tn    county 

(10)    „. 180.143 

Total  payees  in  State  (843) .  6, 866, 687 

1969    ASCS    program    pajfmentt   of  tlS.OOO 

through  $24,999,  excluding  price  support 
loans  and  toool  and  sugar  payments — 
Nevada 

RtnCBOLDT  COUMTT 

Clamo  Bros 18,848 

LTOM  OOTTMTT 

Dante  Lommorl 19,738 

MTX  COTTMTT 

Perry  L.  Bowman 18,686 

Glenn  C.  Brady 18,590 

Robert  H.  Ruud. 15.248 

Total     payees     in     county 

(8)    .„. 52.463 

Total  payeea  In  State  (6) ..-  91, 049 

1969    ASCS    program    payments   of  $15,000 

through  $24,999,  excluding  price  support 
loans  and  wool  aTid  sugar  payments — 
New  Jersey 

ICOMMOTTTB  OOTTMTT 

William   Snyder - 20, 980 

SALKIC  COTTMTT 

Jack    Dickson 16.550 

Total  payeea  in  State  (3)  —  37. 530 

1969  ASCS  program  payments  of  $15,000  thru 
$24fi99  excluding  price  support  loans  and 
wool  and  sugar  payments — New  Mexico 

CBAVIS  COTTMTT 

B.  F.  Crawford 34,630 

Wayne    Sblpman 34,461 

Noling  and  Noling 34,433 

Max  Wiggins 34.401 

Fletcher    Brothers 34.300 

Barney  B.  Green.  Jr 83,400 

Donald  ^.  Hatch —        81,944 

Malone  Firms,  Inc 19,458 

Glenn    Marshall 19.063 

Delbert  M.  Robinson.. 18.706 

Kap  D.  KeUey 18,096 

Clarence  Harshey 17,448 

OrviUe   Worley 16,999 

Kenneth  Jennings 16,934 

Berry  P.  Heine.  Jt 16,938 

Jimmy    Pack     . 16, 798 

Marion    Plrtle 16.638 

T.in<»nin  County  Livestock  Co 16.030 

Jaok  Shaw 15.630 

Bsatrlcs  Allison 16.608 

Frank  Rhodes 15.463 

Graves  Brotheis 15.078 

Total     payees    In    coTinty 

(23)    433,308 

COLFAX  COTTMTT 

William  M.  Crawford 10.164 

CTTSKT  COTTMTT 

John  B.  Hadley.  Jt 34.874 

Albert  L.  Martin 34.746 


Dean  Myers 34.628 

J.  G.  Palmateer 34.377 

W.  T.  Meeks 34.187 

R.  Wayne  Leonard 84.065 

WUbiun  Brook6 24.068 

Eldon  Jones 38.983 

Leroy  Tucker 23.936 

OUieDamron 23.918 

A.  C.  Nystel 23.773 

Johnnie  Rucker 23.702 

Jerry    BeU 38.677 

A.  Lloyd  Grau 83, 673 

H.  B.  ft  J.  B.  Moberly 33.516 

C.  C.  Jacksonw 83.450 

N.  D.  Carpenter 83.235 

D.  Smith  Day 83. 183 

Charles  Petty 83.157 

Wayne   Burford 88.941 

Ttoy  L.  Lovett 88. 839 

Alber"-    Chiles 82.833 

Andrew  Don  McCaaland 88.768 

E.  C.  Fish 88.787 

Jack  Mixon - 38.653 

Hubert  Quails.  Jr 22,495 

George  L.  Ashley 23.893 

Quincy  Arnold 38,801 

J.  Wlllard  Patterson 88. 158 

Arvell   Branscum 88.068 

Dwlght   Sheriff 83.080 

W.  B.  Cloud 38.069 

Ken    WWte 83.084 

E.  C.  Kelso 31.968 

L.  A.  Hutchins 81.967 

Jim  Starbuck 81.774 

J.  Ralph  Burnett 81. 763 

W.  T.  Smith 31,679 

Bums   Broe . 81,681 

Tliomas  P.  Martin 81,600 

Elwln  Bailey 31,637 

Billy  Meeks 81,360 

David  H.  AUefn.  Jr 81, 308 

Richard   Motl 81.317 

Curtis    Lay 81,131 

Robert  K.  Goar 81.113 

G.H.Harrington 31,046 

Bichard  Bain 80,861 

Victor  Stout . 30,886 

Bthel  O.  Ashley 30.688 

W.  Q.  Patton 30.634 

J.  M.   White 30.617 

W.  D.  Kshleman 30,683 

John  Reid 80.588 

J.  A.  Chandler 30.531 

BiUie  Stout 30,500 

George  B.  Luder 30. 418 

W.  Earl  Willmon 30.346 

Bob  Johnson 30.331 

John  P.  A.  Drager 30.314 

Eric  J.  Smith 30, 183 

OrvlUe  K.  Scott 80,  013 

Claude   Lee 30,010 

Wedey   Engram 18.888 

Claude  L.  Thomas 18.880 

Roy  L.  Keeter. •  18,976 

Ronald  Lynn  Harmon 18,678 

Glenn    BeU 18,606 

Ronald    Mlnyen 18,660 

Clyde  W.  Gunnels 18,553 

V.L.Lambert.-. 18,542 

Ray  Leach 18,453 

R.  A.  KeUey 18,338 

Clifton   Brandon 18,388 

Steve  Myrlck 19,  380 

J.  D.  Kelley 18, 107 

Pipkin   Corp 18.003 

Eugene   Scott 18. 036 

J.  Raymond  Hodges . 18, 888 

Thomas  M.  Crump 18.804 

L.  C.  Herlngton 18,804 

J.   Ivan  Gonaer 18.780 

Frank  Smith 18. 644 

Roy   Lovett 18.698 

Thurman  Chandler 18,888 

Dan    C.    Gurley 18,500 

Roy  Lee  Richardson 18,496 

Ralph  Northcutt 18,483 

T.  B.  McGregor 18.807 

Oscar   Baxter..— 18.168 

Hubert  T.  Talley 17.883 
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1969    ASCS    program    payments    of    $15,000     Raymundo  O.  Enrique.. II"  ^  _        ,    »^  .    omo  coumtt 

through   $24,999  excluding  price  support     Dennis  E.  Romney 16.906  oene   Lutrlck ..^..—        32.826 

loanT^  and    wool    and    sugar    payment-     J.  U.  Rlchwdson.  Jr 6,608                                 quat  coumtt 

V,.,    w<.TiWw-rontlnued                                          Marvin  L.  Hayes '?■  i^°  James  J.  Harman 24,915 


J.  B.  KeUy 


UNION  COUNTT 
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30,135 


20. 353 


Earl  P.  Baker J!'??S 

Robert  P.  Cabanlss "'^iil 

OUle  D.  Webb ",291 

E.  Y.  Spangler  ft  Son 16,  oav 

Sam  H.  Wilson 15.870 


MOMTOOICERT  COTTNTT 

Mack  Chappell 

Earl  R.  Parsons 

Sunny  Slope  Parms  Inc 

Tntol  navrn^R  In  muntv  (3)  - 
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23.110 


n',9i(/ 

15.828 


56.848 
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Wayne  Martin 17 


19t9    ASCS    program    payments    of  $15,000 

through  $24,999  excludirtg  price  support 
loans  and  wool  and  sugar  payment — 
New  Mexico — ConUpued 

cusBT  couMTT— continued 

Irvln    D.    Shaw - 17.884 

Ed  Ingram - 17,850 

D.   L.   Ingrain 17.860 

Earvln    Rltter 17.826 

Jerry  R.  Lofton 17.817 

Robert   White "•2?2 

C.  J.  Blackburn 17.657 

Oeorge  B.  Stockton.  Jr 17,641 

17.446 

17.436 

17.342 

17.219 

17.129 

17.116 

17.109 

17.044 

16.951 

16.917 

16.897 

16.882 

16.820 

16.454 

16.447 

16.  374 

16.354 

16. 322 

16.299 

16.246 

16.203 

16.  191 

16.  129 

16.067 

16.022 

16,003 

15,830 

15,803 

15,777 

15.746 

15.672 

15.603 

15.598 

15.546 

15.493 

15.481 

15.480 

15,382 

15,316 


Raymundo  O.  Bnrlques. 

Dennis  E.  Romney 

J.  U.  Richardson,  Jr 

Marvin  L.  Hayes 

Fred  L.  Pranzoy  A  Sona.. 

C.  C.  Woodward 

Mundy  &  Morrow  Ine — 

C.  Jack  omnth 

Emory  L.   Whlt« 


22 
22 
22 

21 


17.290 
16.906 
16.508 
16.  179 
15.818 
16.  370 
15.  272 
15.203 
15.163 


A.  B.  &  June  Fleming. 

J.    R.    Castleberry 

Monte  Matlock 

Alvla    Clark 

Wayne  A.  Tate 

A.  O.  Campbell 

Jesse  Johnson 

J.  Buell  Jennings . 

Bob  O.  Howard . — . 

W.  L.  McCary 

Esther  Duncan 

C.    L.    Huklll 

Oary  Bskew 

L.  D.   Maylleld 

Owman   Byrd . .— 

Dewey  Pierce 

Charles  L.  Roddy 

Clarence  Smith 

Max    Allen 

Carl  Williams 

Oabe  Thompson 

Oeorge  Carver 

H.  O.  Kelley 

Donald    Clark 

P.  P.  Chrlsteaaon 

Jack  Muse 

E.   D.   Harvey 

Joe  W.  Wilkinson 

Joe  Reld 

R.  S.  Gentry 

R.  B.  Ingram  Farm,  Inc 

WUton    WUka ^ 

Cobee  Smith 

Noel    Dougherty 

Charles  A.  Starbuck 

Donald  H&Ue 

Don  Pemberton 

Walter  M.  PotU 

Joe  Roark 

Clyde  Reynolds 16,294 

Doyle  A.  Lowe 15,279 

M.  R.  Blackburn 15.245 

P.  H.  Hemdon 15.234 

T.  J.  KlttreU I*- 101 

Total  payees  In  county  (144) .  2.  801. 890 

DONA  AMA  OOtTMTT 

Harvey  Investment  Co 24.968 

Frontera  Farms   24.916 

Manuel  Morales 23.985 

WUl  Holt 23.  947 

Ramon  M.  Alvares 23.809 

Tony  Salopek ^-^ 

Blckley  Farms M 

Brady  B    Porter 

J.  Max  Beene 

Colonla  Farms  . 
E.  B.  Krtegel 


Koenlgs.  Inc. 21 


Ellas  Dominguez   

Charles  L.  Deerman 

H.  E.  Oary 

Juan  V.  Navarette 

John  Salopek 

Dairy  Farms  Co 

Barry  T.  Pennington 

*EmUlo  Provenclo 

Sammle  Singh 

Tom  Salopek 

John  R.  Tomlln 

S.  T.  Wilson 

Julius  P  Archer 

Walter  P.  Archer  «e  Sons.  Inc. 
P.  R.  KuykendaU 


Total  payees  In  county  (36 )  _       706. 420 


oouirrT 

L.  T.  Lewis  Estate 

J.  8.  Waldrlp 

Cottonwood  Cattle  Oo 

S.  Q.  Karr 

Haldeman  Farms — ... — . — ... — 

Tom  D.  Lee.  Jr 

Floyd  Howard 

MeneXee   Bros 

James  C.  Ogden . 

Herbert  Blndel 

Walterscheld  Bros 

O.  O.  Armstrong  and  Son 

Ralph  Pearson 

Bowman  and  Son . 

Henry  H.  Grandl 

Augustine  &  Danny  Munoc 

Donald  Fanning 

Fred  M.  Nelson  Farms 

Bogle  Farms  Inc 

Howard    Hemler . 

B.    C.    Aaron 

Kermlt    Southard 

Robert  B.  Homer 

Larry  M.  Ferguson 

S.  Frank  WUUams 


698 
214 
152 
135 
637 
561 
109 
20.  136 
20.  123 
20. 118 
19.969 
19,  567 
18.895 
18,  343 
18.328 
18. 325 
18.  057 
18.024 
17,832 
17,795 
17.794 


24.549 
23.660 
23.114 
22.723 
21.050 
21,865 
21.  193 
21.129 
20.701 
20.221 
19.444 
19.199 
18.369 
18.084 
17.986 
17.766 
16.954 
16.609 
16,608 
16.  987 
16.588 
16.438 
16. 171 
16. 016 
16.006 


Total  payees  in  oounty(36).       474.060 


HABSXMO  COtTMTT 

Jack    LewU — 

lUDALCO  cotnrrr 

Archie    Payne 

Adair    MerreU 

Harry   Turner 

Hatch  Bros.  Prams 

Franklin   Farms 


23.233 

22.708 
21.618 
16,368 
15.468 
16,295 


Total  payees  In  county  (6) .        81, 447 


LSA  COUMTT 

J.  W.  Spears 

Harada   Bros 

C.  E.  Alexander  A  Sons 

L.  D.  Patman 

Melvm  Acton . 

Howard  OUchrlst 

Joe  C.  McKown 

R.  L.  Byr\im 

Dean  Ooff 

W.  P.  Cooke 

Marlon  C.  Benham 

Three  H.  Ranch 

E.  L.  Richardson 

J.  L.  Kidd.  Jr 

W.  L.  Marley 


OTEXO  COUNTT 


Oene   Lutrick 

QUAT    COUNTT 

James  J.  Harman 

Lewis  O.  Caton 

R.  C.  TUlman 

OecU  E.  Moon 

Akin  &  Akin  Corp..^ 

Northcutt  &  Sons 

Luther  Bunch 

E.  L.  Nonis 

F.  B.  Terry 

Jerry  Weaks. 

L.  L.  Poe...4. — 

Oedonne  Williams 

McKenzle  Land  &  Uvestock  Oo... 

Floyd  P.  Brown 

L.  O.  Hudson 

P.  A.  Smith 

Paul  Hudson 

R.  N.  Farmer 

Aaron  Dodaon 

Tucumoart  Farms,  Inc 

E.  L.  Hatfield 

Clara  Mae  Ward 

Joe  L.  Jackson 

David  Dougherty 

L.  A.  Sumrall 

Ross  tt  Oeorge  Faver 

BCartln  Burk 

C.  C.  Wagley 

James  W.  Yates .. .- 

M.  Leo  Moon 

Richard   CaUlson 

Earl  C.  Harris 

L.  C.  Jackson \ 

Jerry   Isler 

Manuel  Mackeehnle — 


Total 
(15) 


payees     In     county 


LVMA  COtTNTT 

Jerry    Zachek 

H.  S.  Jackson 

Teddy    Zachek 

Hal  B.  Keeler 

James  E.  Keeler 

Sbelton    Ruebush 

James  W    Donaldson 

Joe  B.  Orsak 

V.   V.  Norwood. 

J.  M.  Ouaderrama 


Total 
(10) 


pajrees     In     county 


22.825 

24,  915 

24.838 

24.448 

23.463 

23.352 

22.602 

20,499 

20.428 

20,406 

20,392 

20.235 

18.615 

ll.361 

17.  716 

17.541 

17.  197 

17.194 

17.091 

16. 823 

16. 652 

16.561 

16.518 

16.515 

16.366 

16.280 

16. 278 

16. 137 

15.975 

15.839 

16.771 

16.590 

15.537 

16.519 

15.  174 

16.044 


Total  payees  in  county  (36).      641.881 


24.262 
23.569 
22.991 
20,406 
20,336 
19.934 
18,287 
17,344 
17,002 
16,253 
16,063 
16, 810 
15.603 
15.278 
15.038 


277,664 


24.322 
22.453 
22.402 
19.698 
18.911 
18.316 
18.  287 
17,  498 
16.704 
16.040 


194.631 


KIO    ARSIBA  COUNTT 

Clyde  Oheek 

aOOSKVXLT   COUNTT 

M.  A.  Tanner 

Johnle  B.  Oammlll 

James  D.  Usrey 

Gary  V.  Watson 

John  M.  Ross 

Kermlt  Gardner 

C.  H.  Wall 

William  Karl  Cox . — 

Rodney    Doak 

Kenneth    Victor . 

Margaret  T.  Roberts 

R.  L.   Stokes 

J.  D.  Hays 

J.  K.  Fraaler 

R.  O.  Peterson 

J.  W.  Carmlchael 

Joe  A.  Burney 

Mayo    Vamell 

Delbert   Brown 

Karl  Qulnn 

L.  B.  Harrison 

Neal   Wldener 

T.  Z.  Duncan 

Charley  Sllhan 

McAllster  Sons 

Floyd  F.  and  Oary  T.  Brown 

Kirk    Pitts 

Arnold  T.  Smith 

Ishmel  D.  Blgler 

Lloyd  C.  Morrow 

B.  C.  Cooper 


SANTA   rX  OOUNTT 

Simmons    Brothers 

SIXBXA   COUNTT 

Price  Black  Farms.  Inc 

Adrian    Ogaz — ,. 


19.015 

24, 150 

23.493 

23.182 

23,060 

22,977 

22.739 

22,700 

21,691 

21,407 

ai,  162 

20,107 

20,002 

18,732 

18,650 

18,308 

17,982 

17.547 

17,488 

17.342 

17. 314 

16.  876 

16.  734 

16.710 

16.343 

16. 127 

15.929 

16,811 

16.764 

15.581 

16,049 

15.028 


ToUl  payees  lncounty(31)-      686.083 


23.669 


22. 975 
16, 752 


Total  payees  In  county  (2) .        38, 727 


69, 718 


April  13,  1970 

aOOOUtO  OOUMTT 

J.  B.  KeUy «>•  "6 

UNION  COUNTT 

Matt  D.  Irwln ?2!?2 

Rode  Dlmltroff 4-—  17.416 

H.  D.  Newman 4- —  18.886 

Ranee  L.  Orlce i 15.064 

Total  payees  In  county  (4) . 

Totol  payees  In  State  (335)  -  6, 430. 880 

1969    ASCS    program    payments    of  $15,000 

through  $24,999,  excluding  price  support 
loans  and  wool  and  sugar  payments — Sew 
York 

CATUOA  COUNTT 

Ward    Ohara 16.644 

OENXSXK  COUNTT 

L.  Brooke  Farm - 20.302 

UVXNOSTON  COUNTT 

Chrlstlano    Farms 16.582 

A.  N.  Kennedy  &  Son 15,344 

Total  payees  in  county  (2).  31.926 

ICONXOE  COUNTT 

John  Halpln-Sons 21,346 

Frederick   Krenzer 20,275 

Colby  Homestead  Farms 16.602 

County   of   Monroe 15,322 

Total  payees  In  coimty  (4) .  73. 548 
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ONTAUO   COUNTT 

Robert  L.  McFetrldge 

OKLXANS  COUNTT 

Oarra  H.  Smith 

Lament  Fruit  Farm >-. 

H.  Clifford  Pask — . 


17.873 

17,750 
15,934 
15,180 


Total  payees  in  county  (3). 

TOMPKINS  COUNTT 

M.  Beach  Stover . 


48.864 


18. 320 


ToUl  payees  In  State  (13).      227,474 

1969  ASCS  program  payments  of  $15,000 
through  $24,999,  excluding  price  support 
loans  and  wool  and  sugar  payments — 
North  Carolina 

ANSON  COUNTT 

Norwood  E.  Teal 

John  Robinson 

Thomas  S.  Rhyne 

O.  Manley  Thomas 

Calvin  PhllUps 

Hal  W.  Uttle 

Oeorge  P.  Capel 


BEAUrOXT   COUNTT 

Wilkinson  Farms... 

BKRTIX  ^OUNTT 

Lewlston  Supply  Co.,  Inc 

BRUNSWICK   COUNTT 

Rice  Owynn.  Jr 

CAMOEN   COUNTT 

Roberts  Bros. 

Oeorge  M.  Wood 

Alvln  N.  Staples 

T.  F.  Leary- 

Sawyer  Bros 


Earl  P.  Eaker 

Robert  F.  Cabanlss 

Ollle  D.  Webb 

E.  T.  Spangler  Sc  Son 

Sam  H.  Wilson ; 

Hoyle   Blalock 

Total  payees  in  county  (9) . 

COLUMBUS  COTTNTT 

Waoc  Bank  A  Trust  Co 

Arthur  Williamson 


Total  payees  in  county  (7) .       131. 746 


Total  payees  In  county  (6) . 


CLEVELAND   COUNTT 


Total  payees  In  county  (2) . 

CUMWXET.ANP  COUNTT 

Jessie  H.  Byrd 

Tart  A  Tart 


23.296 
21.842 
21.  342 
17.537 
16.387 
16.004 
16.338 


Roy  Cochran 

Olenn  Sperling — 
Morris   Blalock.  x. 


Total  payees  in  county  (2) . 

CUKKITUCK    COUNTT 

H.  S.  Gregory  and  R.  O.  Baker 

DUFLIN  OOUNTT 

Avery  Lee  Cottle 

KDGBCOMBX  OOUNTT 

W.  S.  Clark  &  Sons,  Inc 

W.  J.  Eason.  Jr 

Joel   Locke 

E.  D.  Anderson 

Wiley   Bulluck 

Total  payees  In  county  (6)  - 


HALIFAX    COUNTT 

A.  F.  Whitehead 

Cecil    Moone 

J.  a.  Shields,  Jr 

J.  E.  Simmons,  Jr 

L.  Oraham  Whitehead 

Benjamin  B.  Everett.  Jr 

W.  A.  Kltchln 

L.  H.  Kltchm 

Charles  L.  TiUery 

Robert  B.  Tvrtadale 

C.  H.  Leggett,  Jr 

A.  H.  &  W.  C.  Taylor 

Carolina  Peanut  Co 


ToUl     payees     Ui     county 
(IS)   

•  HAXmrT    COUNTT 

A.  MCLamb 


HERTFOXO   COUNTT 

E.  R.  Evans  «c  Sons.  Inc 

J.  D.  Flowers 


17,  682  MONTOOMIET  COUNTT 

171410     Mack  Chappell 23.110^ 

17.291     Earl  R.  Parsons 17,910^ 

16, 027     Sunny  Slope  Farms  Inc 15. 828 

16, 870  

15,  632       Total  payees  in  county  (3)  _  56, 848 

161,449  NORTHAMPTON  COUNTT 

""^^^^^     Reuben  Turner 3*.  IW 

^.,      J.  C.  Edwards  Jr 20,718 

24.645      Le,^    p^ins 1 19.171 

22. 127      Seaboard  Farm  Service 17. 854 

— TTir     J.  Bennett  Stephenson 16. 628 

*«'772      ^^  A.  Dickens 15.717 

Total  payees  In  county  (6)  _  114. 274 
18,363                                                                  ==== 

17,  272  PASQUOTANK  COUNTT 

7     Harvey  Perry 16,802 

35.634     JuI^per  Farms  Inc 15.420 

Total  payees  In  county  (2)  _  32. 222 

16,686  ' 

PERQUIMANS  COITNTT 

io  ittA.     J.  TUdon  Whltehurst 18,823 

^^•^"     Robert  E.  Sutton •■    17.297 

Clarence  C.  Chappell,  Jr 16, 554 

24,  093  . — 

23, 777               Total  payees  In  county  (3)  —  62, 674 
19,026                                                              == 

17,078  pTTT    COUNTT 

^'^•*^      J.  H.  Blount,  Jr - —  21,797 

ifti  niT     Worthlngton  Farms,  Inc ^°'2f* 

^"^°"     Clayton  Carson  Farms 16,752 

Total  payees  in  county  (8)  —  68, 918 
24, 273                                                                     === 

^'^i  RICHMOND  COUNTT 

~'~     Myers  Waddell - 23.969 

,a' aa»  ROBXSON    COUNTT 

JS:  SJ     J.  D.  Hagler 24,  248 

iA  4n6     B.  E.  Simpson ■*».  "" 

16  047      Lewis  R.  McNeill  &  Davis 22. 493 

IS  HiA     James  M.   McNair —  21,706 

S'SS     ^-  R    Keith... -  21,266 

J:  SS     D.  M.  Lytch 20.  ^ 

m  Ml      J.  P.  Buie— 19.349 

\l:  fgj      E.  M.  Britt.. 18. 148 

^_____      K.  M.  Biggs.  Inc 18.091 

E.  D.  McOougan 17. 623 

JVM  472     J.  P.  McArthur 17.390 

'           First  Union  National  Bank 17.291 

Alton  A.  Price 17. 183 

David  Dunn,  Jr 1«.  «80 

16, 100     John  P.  Jones 15. 976 

B.  O.  French 15. 782 

20, 569  

16, 298                Total  payees  In  county  (16)  -  307, 646 


Total     payees     In     county 
(2)    


15.864 
16. 420 

16.910 

24.088 
19.418 
19, 151 
18.000 
17.186 

97.843 


23.327 
20. 107 
18.103 


HOKX    COUNTT 

J.  W.  Wright — 

J.  W.  Hayes 

James  D.  McOougan 

F.    C.    McPhaul 

Alfred  K.  Leach 

Julian    Love 

R.  E.  Neeley 

D.  A.  Currie 

Agnes  XT.  Johnson 

John  E.  McOougan 


Total     payees     In     ooimty 
(10)   — 


HTDE  COUNTT 

Robert  Sawyer 

JOHNSTON  COUNTT 

First  Citizens  Bank 

LENOnt  COUNTT 

M.  R.  Oarrls 

Melvin  Whitfield 


Total  payees  In  county  (2) . 


BOWAN  COUNTT 

86,867     David  B.  Edwards... 18.418 

"^^^^^^  SAMPSON  COUNTT 

^  jjQg     James  H.  Butler 16.669 

2i'941  SCOTLAND   COUNTT 

2l!616     Emerson  Langley- S't22 

19,708      Howard  E.  Gibson «?, 

18,966      James  P.  Wall 21,646 

18,688     P.  B.  and  J.  M.  McGregor 20,628 

18.467      A.  D.  Gibson  Store 20,299 

17,714      Blue  Investment  Co 20.263 

16.113     Sinclair   Corp 20.006 

16.006  Ralph  Usher- ^S'ITI 

Edwin  Snead.. 18,418 

Henry  F.  Gibson — > —  17,922 

189. 114     John  M.  McLaurin 18.  988 

===     Richard  Tatum 16,818 

,«  »o«               Total  payees  in  county  (13).  388,331 

16,  620  . 

XTNION  COUNTT 

18.007  Wade  H.  Howey- 21,286 

D.  L.  KlmbreU 20, 188 

V.  T.  Helms,  Jr 18, 116 

"•*"     J.  Donald  Kerr ^ -  15.621 

16.994  — 

Total  payees  In  county  (4)  -  76, 221 

34,411                             *^  • 


lj34g                                         CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  — HOUSE                        Apnl  13,  1970 

1969   ASCS   program   pagmenU   of   $15fi00                           «m«oH  countt                           2^8^!?*-"""------"---"  ^'-"^ 

through  $24,»9A  excluding  price  support     t.  Clem  Cssey 21.087     r^  '  0^^  k.  Bleber 20,707 

loans    and    wool    and    sugar    payment—     preszler    Brothers t^',^     Ralph  P  Luts. 19,991 


April  13,  1970 
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Wallace  Nelson- 
Kenneth  Elton.. 


16.806 
16,363 


8LOFB  UUUMTI 

Duane  T.  Nels<»i- 


38.836 

Leroy  Sadler *'23» 

Total  payees  In  county  (4).        66,878     ThMnas  O.  PoweU 30,738 

■     Teddy  Dale  Dllse 19,413 


WARD  countt 

Henry  Neshwn,  Jr —  32,811 

Ernest  Q.  Livingston 18.600 

Ralph  and  Rooert  Detlaff 17, 316 

Donald  Rademacher 15,829 
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Apnl  IS,  1970 


1999  ASCS  progrmm  poymmta  of  1 15. 000 
through  t24.99».  excluding  price  tupport 
toaiu  and  vxxl  and  sugar  pai/ment — 
Sorth  CaroWna— Contlnuwl 


BUBLBIOB    COUMTT 

T.  Clem  CM«y 

Pr«Bsler    Brothers 

J.  w.  Doftn,  Jr 


WAKX  COUNTT 

Bailey  P.  WlUUmaoa 

WAUUMUl'OW  COUMTT 

SmaU  Batenuoi  *  Ueade  Ine 


Total  payees  In  State 
(UB)  


19.S7t 
17.6«7 


a,  339,  006 


19€9  ASCS  program  payments  of  $15,000 
through  $24^99  excluding  price  suport 
loans  and  sugar  payments — North  DaJcota 


Robert  8rb- M.»3 

Harold  Aradorfer 31, 843 

Darwin  Rose 19.168 

Fred  O.  Xbleia 18.391' 

Henry  J.  Johnson 17,784 

Xarl  O.  Hs«en "Mi 

BuseeU   K.   Bohne — 18,689 

Sam  Hints 16.097 

Martin  Schmaltz 16. 187 

Albert  H.  Pordahl 16, 130 


Total  payees  In  county 
(10)   - 


179.391 


Vincent  ZacharUs 

Philip  J.  Sauer  &  Sons. 


16.778 
16.033 


Total  payeee  In  county  (3) . 

BBNSON  COUMTT 

AlTln  Kenner 

Leo    Studne« 

James  McCarty 

Dwayne  tc  Ardon — -_- — ....... — 

John  R.  Beckstrand 

Olwln   Rlveland 

Lyle  HalTOison 

Harold  Kenner 


33.808 


23.227 
30.394 
19.901 
17.906 
16.900 
18.068 
16.463 
16,363 


Total  payees  In  county  (8) .      144. 401 


BUI  lUtEAV  OOOMTT 

Stair   Brothen 

George  C.  Adams 

Glenn    Sletto 

CarrU  Joe  Vandal 

George    Stratton 

Henry  Grain  *  Stodc  PUm 

J.   Feuerhelm 


32,660 
33.148 
30,048 
19,778 
19,306 
19.039 
17.937 


Total  payeee  In  county  (7) .      140, 686 


BOWMAK    OOVMTT 


Al  Osendorf • — 

Donald  Lowe ..- 

A.   Bowman 

WUbur  Brewer 

Joe  Bagley 

Duane   Relmer .— 

OlaT    Assen ..- 

Edgar  Hilton . ..• 

Melvln  Wsgner 

Donald  J.  Andersen 

Frank    Lewton ,. 


Buaxs  comrTT 


Earl    Schwartz.. 

John    Koch 

Dtuick  Brothers. 
Frits  Peterson.. 
Julius  Negaard.. 


31.087 
19.306 
16.184 


Total  payeee  In  covmty  (3).        65. 676 


CA88    COTTMTT 


Ed  Neeemeler 

Orten    Brodshaug 

McLean  Partnership 

Andrews  Farm 

James  Runck 

Ralph    Peterson 

Morrell  Dickson 

Barker  Bros 

Fred  Williams 

George  H.  Nesemeler.  Jr. 
Klmer  Praase 


31.828 
30.334 
19.716 
18.913 
18.463 
16.849 
16.696 
16.333 
16.077 
16,381 
16,343 


33,845 
19, 394 
19.  362 
17.714 
17.697 
16,661 
16,606 
16,416 
16,308 
16,030 
16.014 


Total  payeee  In  co\inty  ( 13) .      310.  810 


Total  payees  in  county  (11).      194.737 


CAT. 

Marvin  BClkkelsen. 
Clarence  Roppel... 

Edward  Waltz 

R.  D.  stalker 

■dward  Krans 


31.643 
18.090 
17,968 
16.  393 
16.641 


Total  payees  In  county  (6)  -        89, 635 


VtCMMT    COUMTf 

Stanley  Malmberg 

DZTOB    UUUMTI 

Claire  K.  Bjorgen 

Gccdon  Brady .. 

Lloyd  Klttelson 

Olaf  Anderson 


Total  payees  in  county  (6)..      101.379 


Total  payeee  In  county  (4) . 

B>OT    COUMTT 


16.776 

18, 369 
18, 074 
16.986 
16.491 


Byron  Langley. 
Albert  Haas... 


Total  payees  In  county  (3). 


UUUMTT 


67.  920 


16.766 
16.388 


Butts  Feed  Lots.  Inc. 

James  P.  Carr 

Robert   Montgomery. 
Vem  Hoggarth 


81.064 


33.808 
16.667 
16.087 
16.395 


Total  payees  In  county  (4). 


71, 747 


OOLOOt  TAUXr  COUMTT 

Richard   Nagel  Werner  Kli^ley.. 

Lawrence  Kukowskl  

Robert  Clarln 

Orral  A.  Roes 

Charlee  M.  Hardy 

Flovd  Bosserman . 

Total  payeee  In  county  (6) . 

OBAKD  VOKKS^UMTT 

Forest  River  Colony 

Enoch   Thorsgard    

John  S.  Dean . — . 

Art  Greenberg 

WUllam  H.  Omlld 

Cheeter  Krabbenhoft 


33.302 
20,769 
16.905 
16.772 
16.668 
16.496 

110.912 


21.466 
30.98U 
18,  318 
17,616 
16.666 
16.461 


ToUl  payees  In  county  (6) .       109. 379 


34.423 
33.648 
33.377 
16.067 
16.976 


CaANT   COUNTT 

Leo  Muggll 

Herbert  Sprecher 


32.647 
16.736 


Total  payees  In  county  (3). 

Hrrratoss  countt 

Jakle  Hummel 

Allan  and  Wllla  Riutan 


38.283 


21.676 
21.478 


Frank  F.  Mayer 30.960 

Lary  Stang 30.726 

Raymond  K.  Bleber 30. 707 

Ralph  P.  Luu — 19.991 

Tnd  C.  KlrsctuQan 19,928 

Emeet  W.   BUckensderfer 19,705 

Nick  and  Barbara  Ret Unger 19.313 

Vernon  G.  Ebert 19.067 

R.  C.  Schumacher 18,  806 

Oscar   Schalble 18,600 

Fred  J.  Hoherz 18,019 

Arnold  L.  Mehrer 17,996 

Ronald  L.  Swindler 17.948 

Edwin  M.  Metser ",  797 

Albert  T.  Stagl 17,425 

Carl  Helnrlch 16.907 

Wm.    Keller 16.487 

WUmer  Zenker 16.272 

RusseU  Jalbert 16. 174 

Oothold  Hertz 16,060 

Carl  Schauer 16,731 

Andrew  J.  Rettlnger 16.491 

George  Bardmeyer 15,288 

Wm.  Kelsch 16. 136 

Bernard  Klrschenman 16. 124 

Total     payees     In     county 

(27) 488,610 

KmolB  COUNTT 

Fred  A.  Bon 33,953 

LA    MOUaa  COUNTT 

Woodrow  Nelson 19.995 

George  Helnrlch 18. 788 

Orvllle  Shockman 17,223 

Walter   Plehl 16,659 

WUllam    Boelter 16,485 

Reuben  L.  Schlenker 16, 457 

Helm    Brothers 15,702 

Clayton  Waldle 15,432 

Fred  W.  Brademeyer 16,194 

Total     payees     In     county 

(9)    .„. 161.936 

M'HSMST  OOUNTT 

Nick  Haman - 24.117 

H.  T.  Berge 16.832 

Stanus  L.  Martin 16,316 

Total  payees  In  county  (3) .  66,  264 

K'XXNZIZ   COUMTT 

Joe    Oudbrandson 34,008 

Roger  L.  Sanders 23,976 

Tim  Dwyer 18,986 

Lester  Wlsness 17.298 

Total  payees  In  coiuty  (4)  -  84, 268 

M'IXAN   COUNTT 

Richard   Kerzman 31,449 

Earl    Hanson 31,266 

George  I.  Rlsan 18,644 

Leon  Bllladeau ♦—  17.343 

C.  H.  Stock  Farm 16. 635 

Nettle  V.  Holtan 16.341 

Francis  Dahlberg ,—  16.074 

Herman  Muhlbradt 16. 170 

Total     payees     In     county 

(83) -  1*2-812 

ICXBCXa   COUMTT 

Albert  Bauman  &  Sons 18.456 

Stanley   Jaeger - 16.972 

Total  payees  In  county  (8) .  143, 813 

MOKTON  COUNTT 

Burton    Hoovestol 19,671 

MOUNTSAn.  COUMTT 

Walter    Peterson. - 18.704 

A.  H.  Nelson  tt  Sons 17. 106 
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Wallace  Nelson- 
Kenneth  Elton.. 


16,806 
16,363 


8LOPB  OOUMTT 


WABD  COUMTT 


Total  payees  In  county  (4) ._ 

NktSON    COUMTT 

J.  P.  Lamb  Co « 

John    Llndvall 

Roecoe  W.  Kelly-- ~ 

Raymond  F.  and  Frances  C.  Liftmb- 

Jacob  Gerltz 

John  P.  Swanston 


66.378 


23.813 
30.741 
18.249 
17.769 
16.404 
16.466 


Total  payees  In  county  (6) .       113,  432 


Duane  T.  Nelson 

Leroy   Sadler 

Thomaa  G.  Powell 

Teddy  Dale  Dllse 

Glenn   Powell 

Gordon  Teske 

Wlllaid  and  Keith  Ruggles. 

H.  J.  Burke  &  Sons 

Maurice  Hansen 

Eugene  L.  Fischer 

Roy   Schaar 

Triple  J.  Ranch 

Melvln    Stafford 


28. 
22. 
20. 
19. 
18. 
16, 
16. 
16. 
16. 
16. 
16, 
16, 
16. 


336 
352 
738 
413 
463 
928 
697 
184 
161 
068 
865 
664 
563 


Henry  Neshon,  Jr 

Ernest  p.  Livingston 

Ralph  and  Roocn  Detlaff . 

Donald  Rademacher 

Joe  T.  Rensch 

Carl  R.  Buechler. 

Walter  YvUy 


Total 
(7) 


payees     In     county 


WZLL8  COUNTT 


11349 


32.811 
18,600 
17,316 
15,829 
15.690 
16. 616 
16.304 


120. 866 


Milton  Penile. 
Gordon  Bentz. 


17.931 
16,535 


PEMBINA   OOUMTT 


Vernon  R.  Fltzslmmonds. 

J.  G.  Hall  &  Sons 

Hector  Walleghem 

Jack  Karel 

Leonard  Schwartz 

Kathryn    Grul^e 

Warner  Bros 

Whelan  Bros 

W.  Ross  Brown 

Scbulz    Moqulst   nilng.— 

Morrison  Bros 

Raymond  S.  Llttle^ohn... 

Ralph  Juhl 

Gary  Longtln 


Total     payees     In     county 
(14)    -^ 

pmCK   COUMTT 

Curtis  B.  Follman,  Estate 

C.  E.  Follman  &  Sons 


34.861 
24.836 
34.666 
33.480 
32.477 
21.400 
20.987 
20,067 
18.692 
18.286 
17.606 
17,466 
16.691 
16,814 


284.606 


17.336 
16.  713 


Total     payees     In     county 
(13)    -^ 

STABK  COUNTT 

Anton  J.  Blel 

Ray   Reich 

Harvey  Burwlck 

Phillip  Messer,  Jr 

Harry  Lincoln  Lefor 

Harold  Jeeperson 


233.402 


17.607 
16.857 
16.826 
16,056 
16,360 
15,  057 


Total     payees     In     county 
(3)    .- - 


33,466 


Total     payeee     In    coimty 
(6)    -— 


97.663 


wn.T.THMS  COUMTT 

Hodenfleld  Brothers 

Uoyd  NJOB 

Clifford    Price 

George  and  Thomas  Layon 

Charles  Pay 

Alfred    Helstad _ 

George  Haplp 

Wlllard  C.  Johnson 

Earl  Bauste 


24.708 
18. 375 
16,  775 
16, 112 
16, 105 
16,044 
16,742 
16,515 
15,463 


STKELX  COUMTT 

Thomas    Snortland 

John  E.  Mewee 


Total  payees  In  county  (3) .        34, 048 


SAMSET   COUNTT 

J.     Braaten,     H.     Braaten.     B. 

Braaten 

Robert  L.  Weed 

John  and  Henry  Mertens. 

John  Kram - — 

Leo  Labarre 

Duane   A.   Bye 

Richard  G.  Stevens 

Roger  Breakey . 

Duane  Bauerle 

Richard  K.  Saunders 

BJarne  Berg 


Total  payees  In  county  (11). 

EAM801C     COUNTT 


L.  J.  L.  Llveetock- 
RoUnd  D.  MaglU. 

George  Defehr 

Augvist  Wagner--. 


Total  payees  In  coimty  (4) . 

RICRLANn    COUNTT 

Ray  Kummer 

Raymond   Hudson 

Merlyn  Miller ., 

Frank  Domm X- 

Glenn  Ista 1 


18,096 
16.551 


Total     payeee     In     county 
(2)    


34,647 


20.685 
20.407 
20,073 
19. 362 
18,648 
17.983 
16,950 
16,846 
16.767 
16. 631 
15, 631 

198. 762 


17.336 
16, 370 
16,734 
16.  474 

64.904 


21.360 
17.634 
16,834 
16,494 
16,134 


Total  payees  In  county  (6) .  88, 446 

BOLXTTB     COUMTT 

Ben  Mlckelson- 19,640 

SASOXNT     COXTMTT 

Ralph  Breker-— 17,633 

Kenneth  E.  Nepetad 16, 903 

James  Nlckeson 16,704 

Total  payees  In  county  (3) .  48, 188 

SIOUX  COUMTT 

Morris  H.  Wtoe .'  16,300 


STUTSMAN  COUNTT 

Kenn^fr  Hulzenga 

Kropp  Farms 

Joseph  Cysewskl,  Jr 

Eugene   Rott 

Ted  Van  Ray.  Jr 

Lawson  Posey ^^.- 

D.  Rau  and  V.  Bader 

John  C.  Wilkinson 


23, 966 
21. 665 
17, 681 
17,  157 
16. 935 
16, 381 
15.636 
16, 170 


Total     payees     In     county 

(9)    -,- 164,829 

Total      payees      In      State 

(262)    4. 1^1,  863 

1969  ASCS  program  payments  of  $15,000 
through  t24J>99  excluding  price  support 
loans  and  toool  and  su^ar  ^yments — Ohio 

AUiKN  COUNTT 

MoeUer  Land  &  Cattle 17.435 


Total     payees     In     county 
(8)    

TOWNXB  COUNTT 

Nell  S.  Glbbens 

Oscar  Dammen 

John  B.  Glbbens 

Elmer  Cole 

Delbert  Lewallen 

Vernon    Koester 


144,590 


19.829 
17.168 
16,328 
16,236 
16, 626 
15,217 


I'otal     payees     In     coimty 
(6)    r 


100,304 


TRAILL  COUNTT 


Vlker    Farms 

Herbert  Oadberry. 
Clark  Ewen 


24,  793 
16,515 
15.009 


Total     payees     In     county 


(3) 


WALSH  COUMTT 


56.317 


H.  H.  Eelkema 

Burbldge    Farm 

Ardell   Portler 

Harley  Kingsbury  Co. 

Boone  Farms 

Peter  Koematka 

Norman  Bums 

Herman  Schuster 

Dolan  Brothers 

Raymond  Foerster 

Selm«'  L.  Amundrud. 
Ambrose   Spoonland.. 


Total     paye 
(12)    


In     county 


BUTLER  COUNTT 

Fred    Martin 

David  Proeschel 


17, 927 
16,361 


Total  payees  In  county  (2) .        84, 288 


CHAMPAIGN  COUNTT 

Wheaton  OoUege 

Woodland  Farms,  Inc 

WUllam  L.  Stadler 


19,600 
16,318 
16,233 


Total  payees  In  county  (3).        51, 141 


CLARK  COX7NTT 

Roger  Thompson 

Melvln  Kohl— 

Paul  Clark 

Hickory  Thorpe  Farms 

Scarff  Martin  Seed  Co 

George  Edwards 


23,046 
18.977 
18.634 
17, 272 
15,646 
16.  217 


Tstal  payees  In  county  (6) . 

CLINTON  COUNTT 

John  Bamett,  Jr 

COSHOCTON  COUNTT 


24.096 
18.448 
18.060 
17,728 
17,063 
16. 930 
16,780 
16, 118 
16,993 
16,532 
15,440 
15, 016 


Ross  Brothers 

Cosh  Farms,  Inc. 


108, 691 
19, 276 


18,094 
16,859 


Total  payees  In  county  (2) .        33. 953 


ERIE  COUNTT 


Wenslnk  Brothers. 
Oswln  Hmnes 


31,006 
18.299 


207. 191 


Total  payees  In  county  (2)  89.897 

PAIRFIXLO  COUMTT 

George  Neeley 33.319 
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Raymond  Smalts i If'ISf 

W.  Roger  Crabtree 1 "'    ?, 

Millard  Fowler  ..- f J8,  433 

BUI  Murdock *• 


17,  726 

IT    AQO 


GaEBB    COUNTT 

Jimmy  Heatly 24,403 

R.  V.  Staton 21,010 

&  Flte -.- 19.915 


11351 


Plte 


/^..*i. 


16.632 


KIOWA  COUNTT 


Paul  Edge —         22.  W4 

Ralph  Neal - „  ?t„ 


Johnnie  Mace 
Boyd  Davis 


18, 152 
16. 499 


11350 
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AprU  13,  1970 


1969    ASCS    profram    payments    Of    $15,000 

through   $24,999   excluding   price   support      cqx   Broe 
loans    and    u>ool    and    sugar    payments — 


MUSKINGUM  COUMTT 


PICKAWAY    COUNTT 

Joe  Vauae 

20,  T71      John  H.  D\inl»p,  Jr 

20. 201      Earl  Metzger  &  Sons 

18.  Ill      Mary  M.  Glfford 

Donald  Miller.  Sr - 

Total  payees  In  county  (3).         57.083      D.A.Marshall 

=     Oeorge  W.  MUler 


Ohio — Continued 

FATrrr*  county 

Robert  Jackson.- - 

John  Leland 

Marvin  Stockwell 


19. 241 


24. 439 
19.  819 
18.  4S7 
17. 137 
16.444 
16.  370 
15.238 


FSSCIKUN  COUNTY 

S.  Hartman  c/o  Opekaslt,  Inc 24.825 

Darby  Dan  Farm  Co- 23.750 

W.  C.  Vance 20.579 

Oonn  L.  Wagner 18.435 

Total  payees  In  county  (4)  -  87.  589 

rOLTON   COUNTY 

Max  Borton —  18.334 

CBXKNX  COUNTY 

Trelawny  South  Farms 21.979 

Arthur  H.  PltsUck 20.743 


ToUl 
(7) 


payees     In     county 


1969  ASCS  program  payments  of  $15,000 
through  $24,999.  excluding  price  support 
loans  and  toool  and  sugar  payments — 
Oklahoma  , 

ALFALFA   COUNTY 

Robert  E.  Dumler- 21.355 

Robert  L.  Hadwlger 20.283 

Prank  McArthur 16.431 

BUI    Olnder 15.757 

Ross    Kasparek 15.507 

Floyd  Schupbach 15.148 

Total  payees  In  county  (6)  -       104. 481 


PIKK  COtJNTY 


Robert  Ewing... 
J.  V.  Vanmeter. 


Total 
(2) 


pays 


In     county 


COUMTT 


Total  payees  In  county  (2). 

KKNSY  COUNTY 

Beck  Bros..  Inc 

HOLMXS  COUNTT 

John  C.  Hipp 

Raymond  Patterson  


42,722 


Artie  Cain 

Leonard    Vonderhaaf- 

Bmora  Fultz 

K.  J.  Yost 


15. 6M 

16.733- 
15.423 


Total 
(4) 


pays 


In     county 


137,703 


19,047 
16.  513 


36,568 


33,441 
17,933 
16,311 
15.107 


71.781 


Total 
(3) 


paye 


tn     cotinty 


33. 155 


EICKLANO  COUNTT 

Walter  Bevler 

Maurice   Cooke 

D.  K.  Wlttmer 


17.  950 
17.759 
16.356 


Harry  Hints 
James  Plar  -. 


HUBON  COUNTY 


KNOX   COUNTT 


Total 
(3) 


payeea 


LOGAN   COUNTT 

Bernard  Bates 

LOBAIN  COUNTT 

Myron   Kolbe   

LUCAS   COUNTT 

Sycamore  Realty  Co 

MADISON   COITNTT 

Sawyer  Farm 

Ponrof  Bros 

Ray  F.   Butz 

Bennle  Miller 

Donald  Hux 

John  C.  Barnes •-. 

Henry  Humble 

John  H.  Buebl.  Jr 


15. 

567 

19. 

003 

16, 

660 

16.066 

18. 

187 

18. 

686 

16 

667 

ifi 

381 

IS 

049 

15.966 

15 

740 

15 

563 

15 

495 

In     county 


61,066 


BOSS  COUNTT 

Robert  C.  Drake 

Lynch  Farms 


16. 163 
15.486 


Total     payees     In     county 

(3)   - 31,638 

SANSUSKT  COUNTT 

WUllam  I.  Warner 19.478 

D.  Wise  &  Sons  by  D.  Wise 15.471 


Total 


payeea     In     county 


34.949 


TUSCAEAWAS  COUNTT 

Boy  8.   Bice 

TAN 

Marsh    Fo\indatlon. 
Ell  Rager 


COUNTT 


18.733 

30.937 
18.694 


Total     payees     In     county 

(8)    — - -       130.647 


Total 
(3) 


payees     In     county 


39.631 


MAUOH  COUNTT 


David  Bruggeman 

Basel  Farms.  Inc 

Pfeiffer  Farms.  Inc 

Donald   E.   Mattix 


31.770 
19,212 
16.506 
15.924 


Total 
(4) 


payeea     In     county 


Carl  Cross 


MnCEX    COUNTY 
MIAMI   COUNTT 


73.414 


WABISM  COUNTT 

Frank  M.  Irelan 

WILLIAMS  COUNTT 

Eldon    Moomaw 

WOOD  COUNTT 

Harold  Bordner 

Rlcbard   Rldeout 


16,316 


18.316 


17,  331 
16,388 


16,467 


Trojan  Farm 

Marvin  E.  Fox. 


Total     payees     In     county 
(3)    - 


MOBBOW    COUNTT 


Merle  Mattix 
Wilbur   Ault 


17.  740  WTANDOT  COUNTT 

i^-^M     William  J.  Walton 

Charles  McCarthy 

Hubert  Sheaffer,  Inc 

Franklin  Walton . 

Bowman  Farms 

Mildred   Walton.. 

18,323      Joyce    Walton 

16.663 


33.396 


ToUl     payees     In     county 
(3)   - 


Total  payees  In  county  (7) . 


34.884 


BEAVEB   COUNTY 

Leroy  Hughes  &  Sons.  Ptn 

Ralph  E.  Barby 

Oeorge  Kamas 

Linus  Cates 

C.  L.  Ranch 

Howard  Franz 


ToUl  payees  In  State  (88) ..  1, 681. 949 


19.  767 
16.687 
16.618 
16.292 
16.117 
15. 833 


Total  payees  In  county  (6)  .       101,  314 


BECKHAM   COUNTT 

W.  A.  Kennemer 

R.  E.  Jones 

A.  W.  Phillips 

Lee  D.  White 

K.  B.  Stowers 

Kelther  Gregory 

Don  Smith 

D.  Dale  McClaln - 


Total     payees     In     county 

(3)    32.700 


33.307 
31.086 
30.546 
18.679 
18.661 
15.615 
15.636 


133.  319 


20.403 
19.929 
18.449 
15.  672 
15. 586 
15.  498 
15.287 
15.209 


ToUl  payees  In  county  (8)  -       136.  032 


BLAINE  COUNTT 


B.  J.  Wall 

Sylvan  Meier- 


Total  payees  In  county  (2). 

BBTAN  COUNTT 


17.753 

16.838 


34.581 


Ralph  Wells 

Harkey   it   Franks. 

W.  K.  Haynle 

O.  E.  Kelly-- 


Total  payees  In  county  (4) . 

CADDO    COUNTT 


31.471 
19. 756 
15.634 
16.380 


72.331 


O.  M.  Ulery 

Harry  Buckmaster. 

Forest  Dolan 

Carroll  Smith 

Ernest  Bryant 

Wayne  Krehblel... 
Melvln  Rosser 


33. 121 
31,433 
17,894 
17,601 
16.  752 
16.  136 
15,  876 


Total  payees  In  county  (7) .       128.  812 


CANADIAN    COUNTT 

Francis  Loosen 

Nelson  A.  Davison 

John  D.  Hufnagel 

Herman  Merveldt 

Doyal    Selvldge 

Kenneth    Barrett 

Henry  Melwes J 

Everett  Feddersen 

J.  Bernard  Dow 


24.469 
33.919 
19,  278 
17,  413 
•16.388 
16.340 
16.316 
15.  826 
15. 335 


Total  payees  in  county  (9) .       164, 284 


CIMABBON    COUNTT 


W.  S.  Hlnton 

Ouy  L.  Ottlnger „ 

E.  W.  Payne 

Merrltt  8.  Swinburne.. 

J.  Nelson  Mcore 

E.  H.  Allen 

George  C.  CamlUl.  Jr. 

Ocle  Smith--- 

Clarence  Wilson 

Jerrle  Thrash   

Clyde  E.  Adams 

Lloyd  J.  Holloway 


23. 925 
23.116 
22.087 
21.243 
21.  126 
30.091 
20.894 
19.  974 
19.  413 
19.173 
18.  969 
18.854 


ii 
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Raymond  Smalts 

W.  Roger  Crabtree 

Millard  Fowler 

BUI  Murdock 

C.  J.  Purdy — 

Wayne  Compton 

Royce  Hanes   

Frank  N.  James 

R.  P.  Crabtree 

Roy  V.  Carey 

Huston  Hanes  - -. 

Grover  D.  Smith 

CecU  Ford 


18,786 
18,  525 
18, 433 
17.  726 
17,690 
17,613 
17,144 
16.988 
16.225 
16,217 
16.  105 
16.004 
16.255 


COUNTT 

Jimmy  Heatly 

R.  V.  SUton 

FiU  &  Fite 

Vernon  Castle 

Henry  Wilson — 

Pete  Byrom 

Okla  SUte  Reformatory 


KIOWA  COUNTY 


24,  403 
21,010 
19,915 
16,632 
16,642 
15,436 
15,235 


ToUl  payees  in  county  (7) .       129, 173 


Paul  Edge 

Ralph  Neal 

Johnnie  Mace '. 

Boyd  Davis 

Sherman  E.  Fowler 

Sam  Puchs 

Larry  and  Zelma  NiUl,  Partners. 

Pay  Willis — 

Vernon  Harris 

Hubert  Richardson 
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22,104 
18.635 
18, 152 
16, 499 
16,364 
16,306 
15.844 
16.724 
15.581 
15,069 


KABMON    COUNTT 


Totol  payees  In  county  ( 25 ) .      471 ,  475 


COMANCHE  COUNTY 

Mark  Scherler 

J.  W.  Bohl.-. 


19, 905 
15.542 


/. 


Total  payees  In  county  (2)  _         35.  447 


COTTON  COUNTY 

Marvin  Scherler  

C.  B.  Bowles --- 

Thad  Gower --- 

W    W.  Bowles , 

Oomer  High — 

Howard   Gover   

Hobart  Baber 


19.  608 
17. 938 
17.800 
16.444 
15. 967 
15,451 
15.  303 


ToUI  payees  in  county    (7).       118.511 


R.  S.  Moran.  Jr 

L.  H.  ChrisUan 

Tapley  P.  Jordon 

C.  B.  Carter 

O.  W.  Strawn 

David  Rath 

W.  C.  Williams.  Jr.- 

Olan  Parrls 

Sherman  Spradllng 
Lee  Roy  Crawford.- 

W.  R.  Jones 

Herschel  Tabor 

Paul    Lee 

Regie  LewU 

BUbo    Coke 

Boy  Saixford 

E.  O.  Byrd 

Bellattl  &  Willson-- 
Talmadge  Davidson. 

Tom  McBrayer 

Harlon  D.  Gary 


24,946 

23,833 

23.766 

23,055 

22,607 

21,966 

21.  695 

21.  218 

20, 613 

19,  989 

19. 950 

17.667 

17.489 

16. 975 

16.204 

16,034 

15.881 

15,799 

15,  349 

15.  328 

15,100 


Totel  payees  In  county  (10) .       170, 278 


LE   Ft.OBE   COUNTY 

Oreen  Valley  Cattle  Co ^^..- 


MAJOB   COUNTY 


Lloyd  H.  Jantzcn — 
Circle  N  Ranch /_ 


16,421 


16,683 
15.092 


Total  payees  In  county  (2) .        31, 775 


M'CLAIN   COUNTY 

Billy  P.  Adklns 

Precny  Hopkins 

Harry  S.  PhllUps 

W.  R.  Griffith 

Clifford  Dean 


24.  933 
21.136 
20.080 
18.  997 
18.581 


ToUl  payees  In  county  (5)  -       103,  727 


CUSTEB  COUNTY 


Clint  and  Charles  Wood- 
Boyd  Miller 

Lorenz  Farms 

Oary  Donley 

Oeorge  Meacham,  Jr 

J.  R.  Martin 

WlUard  Eagan 

T.  P.  Buchanan 

M.  W.  Herring 

R.  B.  Strong,  Sr 

Wade  Myers 

Don   Clift 

D.  N.  Hvmt 

Don  Haskett 

Jack  Carpenter 

W.  S.  Donley 


23,672 
22, 241 
21.  428 
20,451 
19,217 
19, 139 
18,731 
18. 143 
17, 393 
17, 247 
16,964 
16,648 
16,615 
15,922 
15, 661 
16. 147 


Total     payees     in     county 
(16)    — - 


294,619 


OXWET  COUNTT 

Dean  R.  Oaden 

H.  L.  Chrlstensen,  Jr 

Paul  Graft 

Lenard  Chain 


32.456 
31,660 
17, 378 
15,082 


Total 
(4) 


payees     in     county 


76, 576 


ELLIS   COUNTY 


f 

A.  fi.  Larason 

GABFIELD  COUNTY 

Edlger  Farms   

Louis  Zaloudek 

F.  W.  Zaloudek 

R.  G.  Gray 

ToUl  payees  in  county  (4) . 

CBAOY   COUNTY 


16, 527 

23.997 
18.633 
16,065 
16,735 

74,430 


Verle  Barnes 

WUllam  Hardesty 

Joe  Humphrey 1 

Art  Movey 

Earl  CampbeU   - 

Ralph  Jacobs 

Johnson  Land  &  Cattle  Co. 


ToUl  payees  in  county  (7) . 

GBANT    COUNTT 


E.  D.  MitcheU.-. 
Arlo  W.  James-, 
Milfred  E.  Reser- 


i  Ul£»' 


ToUl  payees  In  county  (21 )  _      405, 464 


HABFEB  COUNTT 


M'CUBTAIN    COUNTY 

Cloverdale  Planting  Co 

Doyle  Self 

Calvin  Galloway. 


20,  832 
18.  672 
15.  381 


Robert    McClung. 
Orvllfo  Stanley... 


15,888 
15.  713 


Total  payees  In  county  (3) .        54. 885 


ToUl  payees  in  county  (2)  _ 

JACKSON   COUNTT 


^^'^^      M.  C.  Plnklea  Estate  - 
J.  B.  Sheffield. 


MUSKOGEE   COUNTY 


21.704 

15.  475 


33.591 
22,603 
18,642 
18.612 
18.  072 
16.664 
16, 610 

133.794 


15.  620 
15.637 
15. 426 


Raymond  E.  McLeod... 

John  Y.  McLeod 

Harvey  B.  Petzold 

Monroe  B.  Karcher 

Laveme  A.  Pessenden. 

Mock  Brothers 

Joseph  C.  Talbot 

E.  E.  and  J.  P.  Weber— 

Jess  N.  Walker 

Joy  C.   Bishop 

Hopson  E.  Pickett 

John  A.  Blchardson — 

Samuel  C.  Shultz 

EweU  F.  BusseU 

Melton  H.  Hughes 

Edgar  W.  Cleveland — 

Marcus  Wright 

Shirley  B.  Dillingham. 

Boger  C.  Moreau 

Charles  D.  Felty 

Eldred  M.  Landers 

Garland  Thompson 

Joe  J  Cope 

Tommy  E.  Beach 

Hat,  Mc.  Inc. -.- 

Hersqi^l  H.  Crow.  Jr.. . 

Lawayne  Drury 

Bobert  McAskill 

John  R.  McMahan 

Raymond  E.  Jackson... 

Jiin  C.  Bradford 

James  A.  Shirley 

George  W.  Weyrick 

Eddie  S.  Weaver 

Oeorge  E.  Ounkel 

Horace  L.  Jones 

Loyce  J.  Briscoe 


24.  307 
24.306 
23.655 
22, 631 
22, 476 
22, 417 
22,276 
22, 118 
21,868 
21,077 
20,841 
20,746 
20,452 
20.402 
20,  343 
20,069 
20, 020 
10. 526 
19,  151 
18,651 
18,064 
17,705 
17.668 
17. 481 
17. 157 
16.854 
16. 559 
16.  557 
16. 545 
16.261 
16.  243 
15. 976 
15,716 
15.633 
15.317 
15.  289 
15.  135 


Total  payees  In  county  (37 ) .      707, 282 


KAT  COUNTT 


O  E  Cales 

Joe  C.  Stelchen. 
Elston  Kahle  -. 
Bill  Carmlchael 
Jack  Lane  


20.  550 
18. 436 
17.430 
16,623 
15,408 


Total  payees  Uu»unty  (3) .        46,683 


'iy)Ul  payees  In  county  (5)  -        87,447 


Total  payees  In  county  (2) . 

NOBLE  COTTNTT 

Burdette  Garvle 

Henry  Bellmon 


37. 179 


24,  395 
16.  278 


ToUl  payees  In  county  (2). 

OSAGE   COUNTT 


40.673 


G.  P.  Evatt. 


BOGEB   BOLLS  COUNTY 

Bob  AUee 

Donald  Barrel 


19.002 


18. 179 
16. 670 


Total  payees  In  county  (3)  _        34. 849 


SEQUOYAH    COUNTY 

Fowler  Morgan  Sheffield 


TEXAS  COUNTT 


Brooks    Spence 

Lewis   Mayer 

Ivan  Joe  Simmons 

Ralph  Grounds.  1 

VlrgU   Craig— 

RusseU    Weeks 

Ivan  Simmons.  Sr 

Lester  Wlggains 

Nash  Farm  Co 

Jlmmie  L.  Tiraper 

Paul  Weeden 

Roy  MitcheU 

A.  L.  Jackson.  Jr 

John  W.  Webb 

Truman  Spraglns 

Bay  Hall 

Balph  S.  Abel 

Harold  E.  Ferguson 

Christine  W.  Hitch 

G.  C.  Bergner 

B.  E.  Hood 

Oeorge  T.  McDaniel— 

Vernon  E.  Bullard 

L.  Jack  Flanagan 

Fischer  Bros 

B.  A.  Brlxey .— 


15,099 


24,412 

23, 922 

23.659 

23.577 

23.527 

23.063 

22.359 

21.617 

20.872 

20.406 

20. 219 

30.123 

20,  117 

18.705 

18,558 

18.049 

17.999 

17.608 

17,551 

17, 495 

17, 305 

17,047 

17.034 

16. 069 

16.887 

16.734 


\ 
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ISM    ASCS    vroaram    payments    of    $15,000      1969    ASCS    program    paymenU    of    $15fi00     HUderbrs^d  Banch 21.016 

"  '«^f  «'Sr9"^Kri-J  support    ^hjryh$z4^  ^'^^^J'SLi^^  J-tRL'^"::.:::::::::::":  iS'-SJ 

towTond    wool    and    sugar    payments-         lean,    and    wool    and    sugar   payments-     ^  ^ScCo;"" 16,744 
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1969    ASCS    program    payments   of   $15,000 
through  $24,999  excluding  price  support 


DABLINI 


J.  B.  Weeks.  Jr 23,  M4 

Z^'lnl'^^lT^^'^rp^y^^U-     r^^S^:^-"""--"-        1^     G.  G,S:L  Segars 


GT«|r 


COUNTY 


Walter  H.  Jenldns. 


18,663     Gene   Ousley. 
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19.649 
19,609 
19.  328 
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Ajnil  13,  1970 


1969  ASCS  TiTOvrmm  psymMUt  Of  $15,000 
throxigh  t24.999  excluding  jnice  support 
loan*  and  toooJ  and  tugar  payments — 
Oklahoma — ConUnued 

TSXAS  ooxnrrr— ooatlnuwl 

DiUon    C*dd«ll \l'^ 

Lester  B.  Hollls Ji*  TS 

a.  T.  Lundgnn 1«.  ^^ 

DuAne  WUaon- \\a\i 

Louis    BymKi ]l'Al 

Paul     Blaser — 

Thomas     Stephens 

Dave     Wagner—— 

Total  payees  in  county  (84)       643,  222 


15.44« 
15.076 
16.011 


1969  ASCS  program  paifmenU  of  ilS.000 
through  $24,999  excluding  price  support 
loans  and  wool  and  sugar  payments — 
Oregon 

BAKKB  COTTMTT 

Sleg  &  Sleg.  Ine -        24.760 

Warren  Welshaar 19.869 

Total  payees  In  county  (2) .        44. 619 


TIXXMAN  UUUMII 

R.    L.    Undsey 

Oalen   P.    Brlggs 

Edd      Kinder — 

Leonard    Stout 

Leeter     Dickey 

H.  L.  Akin 

Dewayne    Stout 

ClovU  Wayne  Bagwell 

W.  W.  Purdy - 

John  M.  Kinder 

John  H.  Taylor '— 

John  P.  Ooodknlght . 

L.  D.  Due 

Archie  W.  OoCtBchall 

Charles      Hill- 

Harry  W.  Schroeder — 

Ralph     Keith- 

Izyal      Stout 

Edwin     Slack 

Beatty     Patterson — 

J.  w.  Dysart- ^ 

Ronald    Ray 

Tom    Noel 

C.  E.  and  Ruby  Chasteen 

Paul  C.  Brunk 

Bruce     Burke • — 

Max  L.   Waldrop — — 

Prleda    HamlU 

Simpson     Bros 

T.  G.  Jennings.  Jr 

Harry     Dotson 

Van     Oxford — 

Avant     Bros 

Curtis  Land  Co 

Uurl    Sturgess 


24.150 

23.918 

33.916 

22.913 

22.798 

22.489 

20.906 

20.838 

20.813 

20.548 

19.653 

19.267 

19.232 

18.887 

18.668 

18.663 

18.466 

18,284 

17.868 

17.766 

17.667 

17.668 

17.269 

17.067 

17.008 

16.911 

16.687 

16.216 

16.872 

16.860 

16.586 

16. 372 

16.269 

16.222 

16.068 


Total  payees  in  county  (36)       664.  423 


WAOOlfXB  COXTMTT 

Prancls  M.  Chesbro 

Fred  Metzger 

Bob   Hatfield 


24. 137 
22.185 
17,460 


Total  payees  In  county  (8) .        83. 772 


wasHRA  oomrrT 


J.  L.  Celsor 

Ira  M.  Johnson.  Jr 

WUUam  C.  MelTln.. 
A.  C.  Regler 


Total  payees  In  county  (4) . 

WOODS  COtTMTT 

Altter  Brothers.  Inc 

Bmery  L.  Thurman . — .... — 

Roland  Kletke 

Larry   Hellman 


Hllderbrand  Rancb- 

T.  L.  Watkins 

K-3  Ranches 

Tad  O.  McCoy 

L.  E.  Kaseberg 

Larry  K.  Kaaeberg.. 

Paul  A.  Fraser 

Charles  Allen  Tom. 

4-R    Ranches 

B.  M.  Johnson 


BKNTON  COVNTT 

Bob  Nixon 

Donald  a.  Hector 


20.943 
15.601 


22.636 
17.366 
16.566 
15.003 


70. 570 


wooowAis  comrrr 

Jack  MlUer - 

Lester  W.  DeTous 


Total  payees  In  county  (2). 

CaOOK  COCNTT 

Cumberland  Ranches  Inc 


21,608 
21.248 
20.932 
17.643 


36.644 


GIU.IAM   COUNTT 

R.  W.  Potter  &  Sons  EsUte A. 

Sidney  Seale - 

Roy  PhlUppl.  Jr 

Chester  W.  Dyer — - 

Harrison  M.  Weatherford 

lilarlon  T.  Weatherford ... 

D.  A.  Kaseberg 

Stelnke  Bros 

Ronald  W.  Haguewood 

Van  Rletmann . 

M.  Smith  RH  Inc 

Dyer   Farms — 

Harold  D.  Hartfleld 

D.  L.  Lemon 

M.  Snell  Weatherford 

Floyd    Anderson 


Total  payees  In  county  (4) .        81. 321 


17.266 


23.794 
23.268 
23.184 
23.061 
22.326 
31.323 
19.617 
19. 475 
18.812 
17.958 
17.061 
16. 227 
16.213 
15.767 
15.223 
15.199 


Toul  payees  In  county  ( 16) .      308. 497 


KLAICATH  COXmTT 


Rajnus  Bros 

Nerln  Cattle  Co. 


20.652 
19.867 


ToUl  payees  In  county  (2)  -        40. 419 


LAKE    COUNTY 


Raymond  Padget. 

Banner  Ranch 

FaveU  &  UUey — 

L.  W.  Oarrett 

J.  Boyd  Taylor 


Total  payees  In  county  (6) . 

MOaSOW   COUNTT 

McElllgott  Bros 

Falrvlew  Ranch.  Inc 

Campbell  Ranches.  Inc 

Charles  Carlson 

Howton  Ranch.  Inc 

John  Proudfoot 

Lee  Pettyjohn 

Patrick  Cutsforth 

Wm.  J.  Doherty 

Peterson  Bros — 

Lindsay  Ran<A 

Delbert  Kmert 

H.  M.  Ranch 

Perry  Morter 

Rletmann  Bros 

OrvUle  Cutaforth.  Jr ... 

Orleb  P'arms.  Inc 

Nelson  and  Tuckw 

AlTln  Bunch 


23.776 
22.717 
18.683 
16.  781 
16. 171 

96.038 


34.038 
33.049 
33.626 
30.651 
30.440 
19.927 
19.704 
19. 535 
18.540 
18.460 
18.  376 
18.011 
17.826 
17.  593 
16.  969 
16.832 
16.763 
16,638 
16.497 


31. 016 
19.48S 
18.914 
16.744 
16.641 
16.641 
16.446 
16.304 
16.686 
16,403 


17,763 
16.748 


POLK  coxnmr 
Robert  E.  Sdiart 


Total  payees  In  county  ( 19 ) .      360. 360 


33.611 


Total  payees  In  county  (3). 

Total  payees  m  State  (394) .  5. 439. 371 


sHXBMAif  cotmrr 

PoweU-Ooodln  Farms 

Fred  Donnaler 

Rlohelderfer  Ranch 

Weedman  Ranch 


Total     payees     In     county 
(1*)     - 

TTMATnia    COUMTT 


8.  E.  Brogolttl 

V.  R.  Ranch 

R.  &  T.  Ranches 

Martin  H.  Buchanan 

Rees  Bros 

Robert  Rothrock 

Faye    Mann . 

Tubbs    Ranch 

King  Ranches 

John  P.  Weldert 

Lea  King.  Inc-: 

Bdwln  F.  Lawrence 

David  Home---- 

Sand  Hollow  Ranch 

Carey  Farms.  Inc 

David  Casper  Ranch -^ 

O.  M.  Ransler 

Key  Bos.  Inc 

Adams  Farming  Co 

Merton  Winn.  Estate 

Robert   Blsslnger 

Lleuallen  Ranch,  Inc .. 

Holdman  Ranches 

Ralph  Terney 

B.  A  M.  Farms 

Lee  Weldert 

Leo  Oorger  Ranches 

Dorran  Ranch 

C.  Springs  Ranches,  Inc 

Wemslng  CoflTman .. .— 

Ca^>er  Ranch . 

King  &  Temple 

Roy  F.  Hobby 

P.  J.  Rohde  Ranch 

Leonard  A.  Lorenxen 

Roy  Howard  &  Son,  Inc 


a«l.B39 


33,918 

33.806 

33.447 

33.843 

33.131 

31,083 

21,974 

21,868 

21,378 

21.163 

20.382 

20,342 

30,193 

20,069 

19,818 

19,630 

10,217 

18,636 

18.  616 

18. 357 

17. 710 

17.340 

X7.179 

17. 116 

17.007 

16.614 

16.646 

16,336 

15.991 

15.926 

15.842 

16.663 

16.631 

16.389 

16.339 

16.336 


7X>tal  payees  in  county  (36).      680,387 


UNION  COUMTT 

William  H.  Cooper 

Stanley  Welshaar — 

Homer  Case 

Pearl  W.  Woodruff 

Sylvan    Raamussen 


33.383 
38.357 
16,831 
16,  343 
16,561 


Total  payees  In  county  (6) .        06, 364 


WAIXOWA  COUNTT 

BUI  Wolfe - 

Gordon   Qulnn .......... 


19.346 
16,199 


Total  payees  In  county  (3). 

WAaCO  COUNTT 

Undtflilll  Ranch 

Fax  Bros 

WUUam  L.  Hulse 

Eldon  Emerson ..... — ... 

Gary  Kortge  Farms 

Kenneth  Webb 

William  Neal 

B.  O.  Borthwlck 


34,446 


33,570 
31,737 
18,081 
17,310 
17.296 
16.687 
16.364 
16.960 


24.166 


24.036 
23.067 
31.436 
31.188 


Total  payees  In  county  (8) . 

WA8Hn*aTOM  COUMTT 

Kenneth  Berger. 


146.784 


Robert  Kauer.  Jr 

Total  payees  In  county  (3) . 
Total  payees  In  State  (116) 


17. 979 
16.488 


i 
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1969  ASCS  program  payments  of  $15,000 
through  $24,999  excluding  price  support 
loans  and  wool  and  sugar  payments — 
Pennsylvania 

CHESTXa  COUIfTT 

Shannon  Pepplt « 33,498 

CUlCBKaUkND   COUNTT 

otto  Broa 20,170 

LKKIGB  COUMTT 

Charles  J.  Haaf— i .    19,316 

NOaTHAMPTON  COUNTT 

Louis  YauU 34,622 

Sunny  Slope  Farms 16, 318 

Trio  Farms i6.oid 

Total  payees  In  county  (3)--     56,612 

Total  payees  In  State  (6) 118.696 

1969  ASCS  program  payments  of  $15,000 
through  $24,999  excluding  price  support 
loans  and  loool  and  sugar  payments — 
South  Carolina 

AIKEN  COUNTT 

Milton  stack 1 ?J'2?t 

B.  W.  Garvin 23,711 

Mcelmurray  Farm.  Inc 23,402 


J.  B.  Weeks.  Jr 

Bruce  O.  Bates 

O.  A.  Kennedy  HI 

Walter  H.  Jenkins 

Norwood  4e  Lemon 

Gordon  8.  Cain 

Ted  W.  Craig 

Joe  J.  Bates 

Robert  B.  Flckllng 

ToUl  payees  In  county  (12) 

BXaKKLXT  COUMTT 

Charles  G.  Marlon 

Robert  F.  Marlon 

P.  Palmer  Gourdlne 


Total  payees  In  county  (8)  - 


Weelis  Farm  Inc. 

Carl  E.  Brown 

John  Anderson 

W.  J.  Dunbar 

Jarrell  M.  Brown 

H.  C.  Coward  &  Son. 

John  W.  Yonce ^ 

Wagener  Warehouse  Corp 15,846 

Arlle  Scott - 16.676 

Burnett  G.  Dubose — 16.208 


23.226 
22. 362 
22,123 
31.893 
31.846 
19,538 
16,107 


CALHOUN  COUMTT 
O.  C.  BuU 

Moss  H.  Perrow 

J.  Hubert  Robinson 

W.  Wesley  Stabler 

Halgler   Bros 

Raymond  B.  Ayers 

L.  B.  Wannamaker 

Ralph  Troutman 

Lang  Syne  Farm. 

Bawl  D.  Culclasure,  Jr 

T.  D.  Arant.  Jr 


Total  payees  In  county  (11) . 

CKBSmOOUMTT 

John  H.  Neely.  Jr 

J.  H.  Chappell 

Robert  W.  Lee 


Total     payees     In     county 
(13)    


365.270 


ALLZNOALX  COUMTT 

K.  Johnston  Oswald 

J.  S.  McMillan— 

H.  A.  Kearse 

O.  U.  Brabham • 

J.  D.  Rouse r 

W.  H.  Handberry . 

8.  M.  Rice  m ■*• 

C.  O.  Handberry— ► 

C.  O.  Gray 

Oregon  Frazler 

J.  M.   Oswald - 

David  Crawford . 

Harry  T.  Klnard 

W.  D.  Stevenson 

H.  E.  Johnson 


Total     payees     In     county 
(15)    - 


23.965 
23.066 
33.557 
31.417 
21.  376 
21,073 
21.029 
20.050 
20.874 
19.668 
17.911 
17,239 
16, 119 
16,011 
16,992 


299.246 


Total  payees  In  county  (8)  - 

CmSTntlTKLD  OOUMTT 

K.  Stewart  Laney 

Riifus  L.  Jordan 

Robert  C.  Burr 

James  F.  Teal — 

WUUam  E.  Eutsler 

James  C.  PhUllps 

Gasklns  Gin  Co 

VoneUn  Crawford 

Joeepb  F.  MlUer 

Martln'L.  Teal,  Jr 


ANDERSON   COUMTT 

E.  J.  Wright.  Jr 

Fred   Dobbins 

J.  E.  Earle i 

Vesta  Manning j 

Donald  B.  McPhall 

W.  Bf.  Bolt 

Thomas  E.  Garrison 

Jack  C.  Dobbins 


22.560 
20.090 
19.  774 
17. 049 
17.300 
16.921 
16,  412 
16,629 


Total  payees  In  co\mty  (8) .      146, 635 


WAMWEB"  COUMTT 

Francts  M.  Kearse — 

George  Oogbum 

H.  A.  Geddlngs 

Clifford  Bay 


23,646 
21.626 
21,686 
16,768 


Total  payees  In  county  (10) . 

CLAKBMDON  COUMTT 

G.  H.  Hardy 

D.  C.  EUlott-— 

O.  D.  Harvln 

Leo    J.    Berry 

W.  J.  Rawllnson 

James  H.  McFaddln 

Paul  Burke 

L.  E.  Elmore 

Scott  Jackson 

John  K.  Brogdon 

M.  E.  DuBose 

R.  N.  Johnson 

S.  L.  Touchberry. — .- 

Ralph  BeU.  Jr 

nelson  Brothers 

R.  L.  Gayle 

James  McElveen 

Carey  Lee  Rawllnson ^ 

Joe  Alderman,  Jr • 

Ralph  Bleasdale 

J.  G.  Dlnklns.  Jr 

W.  J.  Jackson 

J.  T.  Touchberry,  Jr 

Thomas  C.  Gentry,  Jr 


Total  payees  In  county  (24) . 


Ttotal  payees  In  county  (4) .        82, 635 


COLLROM  COUMTT 


BABMEU.  OOUMTT 

J.  David  Bodllord 

Hagood  &  Richardson 

W.  H.  Hutto,  Jr — 


34,473 
33.473 
33,830 


LN.RlEW 

IffUton  T.  Rhodes. 


Total  payees  In  oouxxty  (3) . 


HOUSE  '  11353 

33,634  DARLINCT^   COUNTY 

30,e9«      J   T  Roer 19.649 

19,998     G   Graham  Segars 19.609 

18,663     Gene   Ousley 19.328 

18.483     Belbrown  Farms,  Inc - 19.057 

18.037     R.  G.  Donald.  Jr 18.938 

16.323      Dewltt  Farms.  Inc 18.835 

16,043     Lorlng  Davis - 18.444 

16.640  Latule  C.  Lawaon 18.174 

Henry  Grady— 17.796 

237,184     J    O.  Hugglns— 15.949 

===      T.B.Cunningham 15.832 

Don  H.  Blackman 15.  301 

33,845     R.  B.  Pond 16.194 

31,318  

18, 964                Total  payees  In  county  (IS)  333, 106 

84_  117  DILLON   COUNTT 

'            F.  C.  HoweU  Estate— -  34,803 

Floyd  Johnson 34,781 

33,681     Bruce  Price 31,443 

33 '350     Bernlce  M.  Coleman  and 

33,136         John  D.  Coleman 31.344 

21' 886      Grady  Jones 19.426 

19*  848     H.    F.    Price    &    Sons 19, 186 

17' 460     NeU  J.  McCrlmmon 18,088 

17' 067     NeU  D.  McLaurln 16.396 

16*  699     W.  M.  Arnette,  Jr 16,868 

leioTS     Legrand  Weatherly 16.  M» 

\i.  wi               Total  payees  In  county  (10)  196,888 

OOA  A1«  DOBCHXSTOt  COUMTT 

^•*'^^     W.  8.  and  J.  D.  Canaday -  24,389 

XDCXraCLD   COUMTT 

81.641  Bennle  H.  WUllng 33.416 

ao."5     c.  LCl*'*^ "'**^ 

16. 361      G.  C.  Holmes  &  Sons -  16. 687 

Frank   Berry— ^®*^J 

68.177      L.  E.  Smith 18.098 

===     R.  W.  &  Rembert  C.  Dubose 15,577 

Vann  Bros J5'S2 

23,942     Thomas  E.  Posey 18,388 

23,670  TTTTZZ 

31,767-              Total  payees  In  county  (8)  140,030 

31,718  === 

19,316  FLOEENCE   COUMTT 

18.550      s.A.Rodgers- 21.734 

16.430     Carlisle  A.  Smith 18,704 

16.396     a   M.  Fraley 16,637 

16. 150  — 

16. 398                lyjtal  payees  In  county  (3) .  62. 976 

102,236  •     GRKENTILLB  OOUMTT 

==     AUenM.  Knight 21.796 

GBKENtltoOO  COUMTT 

24,464                       .  ^  QA   178 

28;  401     L.  B.  Adams 24,178 

23,476  RAKFTOM   COUMTT 

S-'t?      Corrtn  Bowers M.6OT 

22, 186     w    L.  LonK         22,  892 

22.066     ^^^a    M^;nEle W-JOl 

l\'?^     Jlmmle   McMUlan ".^ 

ai.«39     .    „  Youmans  *  8<Hi8 lo.BW* 

2}.^     ^le.  A.  Lamtte- —-  W.JJJ 

"•??i     Harrison  L.  Peeples 16.464 

?!•  2JT     LllUe  H.  &  Grover  C.  Orlner 16.  Ill 

20, 301  . 

19. 787                 Total  payees  \n  county  (8)  146, 860 

19,660  — 1 

18,888  KKESHAW  COUMTT 

18,301                                „  iQ  Kss 

17,164     L.W.Boyklnn 19-6«5 

16,469     W.  A.  Boykin ^^-^^ 

iSioS                Itotal  payeei."ln  county  (2)  84,871 

15!  696 

15,601  LAMCASTEt  OOUMTT 

15,378     Henry  B.  SmaU 18.801 

15,  339  UkUBZHS  COUMTT 

409  834     John  M.  Simmons— 33.933 

—  LEE  OOUMTT 

B.  K.  PhlUlp? gJJJ 

30.394     Harris   Hlcks- ^'lu, 

16.041     Katherine  P.  Stokes »•"» 

Annette  C.  TUler 28- »* 

36.335     Dendy  K.  JOeey l\' ^ 

-  D.  D.  Grant  *  Son 21,653 
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imo    ASCS    program    payments    of    $15,000     Otto   Boltln- 

through   $24,999   excludirtg   pHce   support      Salley    Brothers 


April  13,  1970 


19.667 
19. 361 
18.646 


1969  ASCS  program  payments  of  $15,000 
through  $24,999  excluding  price  support 
loans  and  wool  and  sugar  payments — South 


April  13,  1970 

DEWET  COUNTT 

Almond  D.  Hunt 

J.   Howard  Harrison 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


MAB8HAU,   COUNTY 


18.166     Richard  Moeckly. 
17.344     Welby  Moeckly— 


STANLEY  COUMTT 

24,617      Carl  Hansen 

81. 180     E.  Vernon  Slvage 


11355 


30, 371 
16.042 


11354 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


im9    ASCS    program    payments    of  tlS.OOO 

through  $24,999  excluding  price  support 
loans  and  wool  and  sugar  payments — 
South  Carolina — Continued 

LEX  COUNTY — Continued 

E.  B.  Stuckey.  Jr 21.456 

J.  E.  Atkinson 21,449 

W.  Med  Jones.  Jr.— 20.854 

S»rah  C.  TyndaU 20.697 

H.  U  Johnson 20.381 

Don  D.  Or»nt. 19- 976 

A.  L.  McCMklU.  Sr 19.942 

H.  W.  Atkinson-. - 19.814 

Richard  Scarborodglti 19.370 

Lee  West.  Jr 19.346 

Vistula  Shearer. 19.052 

WlUred   Davis... 18.689 

H.    B    Turner 17.454 

Mason  R.  Mathls 17.049 

R.  L  Dickinson 16.485 

J.  E.  Best 16.484 

Don  R.  McDanlel 16.476 

Q.  H.  McCutchen 16.4^6 

George  M.  Stuckey.  Jr 16.449 

Walter   L.   Dew.   Jr 16.073 

W.   W.   KeeU - 15.866 

CTyde  Welch 16.381 

John  A.  McCutchen 16.353 

Wyman  O.   McDanlel.. 16. 124 

Total  payees  In  county  (30)  .  674. 2*4 


LxxiNCTON  coinrrT 

John  H.  Dowd 

Fogle   Bros . ... 

Furman  P.  Saylor ... 

O.   Harry  Olles - 

Hilton  S.  Fulmer 1 


19.618 
19.003 
17.058 
16.456 
16.300 


Total  payees  In  county  (6).         88.435 


MABION   COT7NTT 

E.  J    Wiggins.  Jr 

Hubert    Bazley . 

Soutbemair  Farms . 

Manning  &  Shine 

Thomas  Baxley 


20.046 
17.  432 
16. 524 
15.602 
15.093 


C.  C.  Caulk. 


M'COaMICK   COT7NTT 

James  Tate 

OBAMOBSTTIO   COCNTT 

Robert  L.  Poim 

R.  L.  Zelgler.  Jr 

J.  L.  Oramllng.  Jr 

Pred  Connor  Sons 

O.  U.  WUllamK>n.  Jr 

Fred  Lawton   Irlck 

Harvey  IC.  Bates 

James  P.  Felkel 

Marten  H.  Davis 

Emerald  Lea  Farms 


Otto   Boltln 

Salley    Brothers 

Morgan  Livingston 

J.  E.  Falrey.  Jr 

D.  L.  Rhoad.  Jr 

Kenneth  W.  Blckley 

E.  S.  Bonnett,  Jr 

Dan  E.  Walker 

L.   S.   Bozard 

T.  F.   RUey.  Jr 

Jimmy    Ott 

Jlmmle  Metts 

Frederick  Irlck.. -. 

Maxlne    Scarborough 

D.  H.  and  O.  H.  Oarrtck. 

L.  M.  Ott... 

Robert  B.  Shuler 

John  A.  Fogle 


Total  payees  In  coimty 
(28)    


alCHLAND    COtJNTT 

Alfred    Scarborough 

WUIU   M.   Clarkson 

H     C.    Hill 

F.  C.  Hill  Estate 


Total  payees  In  county  (4) . 

SALtn>A  COUNTT 

Harold   E.  Frtck 

Harry   S.   Bell 

Henry  S.  Crouch 

Mahlon   Clark 


Total  payees  In  county  (4). 

SPAXTANBXniG    COCNTT 


Albert  Jackson... 
Gary  Brockman.. 
James  L.  Ooasett. 

Defoy    Seay 

Donald  L.  Dlllard. 
Edward  Antley... 


Total  payees  In  county  (6). 


Total  payees  In  county  (5) .  84, 097 

MASLBOaO    COTTNTT        '<^ 

John  McInnU L Xa*r770 

Bloomfleld  D.  Rogers 24.749 

William  P.  Wallace 24.064 

Noah  A.  Usher.  Jr 23.724 

T.  Lee  Carabo 23.290 

D.  H   McQuage.  Jr 21.676 

Gordon  W.  Newton 20.687 

G.  M.  H  .  Jr..  J.  D.  Hunsucker.  part  20.675 

Newton  Bros 20.343 

Robert  StUlwell 20.  213 

Verd  Kerns 19.827 

Robert  F.  Breeden 18.602 

Moore  Bros.  Farm 18.458 

O.  I.  Byrd 17.370 

Walter  S.  Hughes 17.251 

William  H.  Dalley ^ . 18.799 

Charles  8.  MclAurtn 15. 845 

W.  W.  Carraway ;  16.400 


SUMTkX    COUNTY 


16.067 


8.  A.  Harvln 

Rlverdale' Farms,  Inc 

J.  C.  Brltton 

Frances   I.   Davis 

Guy  M.  Dabbs.  Jr 

Minnie  Deschamps 

H.  D.  Bamett  et  al 

T.   C.   Croft... 

C.  E.  Phillips.  Jr 

Ray  Towery 

.  Sam   W.   Gillespie ^. 

J.  V.  TurbevlUe 

Frank    Segars 

Lonnle  T.  Mathls 

E.  B.  Watts.  Jr 

Roy    GrUBn 

Booth  Farms,  Inc 

E.    C.    Goca 

C.  W.  Josey,  Jr 

J.  H.  Montgomery,  Jr 


Total  payees  In  county  ( 19) .       378,  7Q9 


18.685 

23.334 
V.736 
It:  916 
21.670 
21,674 
21,079 
20.680 
20,343 
20,187 
10. 001 


Total  payees  In  county  (20) . 

WILLIAMSBUaO   COUItTT 

James  I.  Geddlngs 

James  O.  Gamble 

J.  P.  Graham 

Troy  H.  Lamb 

T.  8.  Rogan,  Jr 


Total  payees  In  county  (6) 

TOBK   COUNTY 

Joe    Daves 

Total  payees  In  State  (282) 


—  HOUSE                       April  13,  1970 

19.667      1969    ASCS    program    payments    of  $15,000 

19,381  through  $24,999  excluding  price  support 
18,  646  loans  and  wool  and  sugar  payments — South 
18. 246         Dakota 

17,391  AUKORA  COUNTY 

17,306     Miller  Bros 17,806 

17,297     Gllssendorf    Bros 16,972 

16.468     paik  Bros _ 15,641 

16, 396  

16.326  TtoUl  payees  In  county  (3).  49,918 
16. 190                                                                     =- 

16.  069  BEAOLK   COUNTY 

15,999     Great  Plains  Feed  Lot.  Inc 17.837 

16,496      H.  R.  Van  Busklrk. 16.414 

16.416      Darlo    Bloodgood 15.870 

15,363   .  

15, 188  Total  payees  In  county  (3)  -  60. 121 
16,176                           *^                                     . 

^~^~~~~  BENNETT  COUNTY 

R1R  oiB     Jobn  F.  Knecht 19,862 

"°'"     Robert  Pinch 15,071 

Total  payees  In  county  (2).  34,933 

24.926                                                                     ^  ■ 

23.  669  BBOWN   COUNTY 

}?•*??      Rodney  Barnes 23.485 

'°-  ^^°     Shirley  Treeby 22,177 

-_  „.      Harvey  Fllehs 19.986 

^•^^     Dale  Cutler.- 18.821 

Wm.  F.  Dinger... 17, 140 

Lyle   Cutler 16,823 

22,226      Harold    Ihde 16.715 

17.229      Keith  Cutler 16.218 

16.079      Charlie    Mitchell 15.968 

16,401      uilc  Henehan.. 15.857 

Robert  J.  Sanson 15.258 

70. 938  

-  Totel  payees  in  county  (11).  198. 448 

22,  328  BRULE  COUNTY 

21.306     Cedar   Grove    Hutterlan    Assocla- 

18.763          uon 15.264 

16.881 

16.330  BUTFALO  COUNTY 

16.073      James  S.  Brown 17.677 

CHARLES  MIX  COUNTY 

"°J^      Glenn  L.  Olson.. 19.280 

Holland   Vanderpol 18.729 

Lee  Scott 16.810 

a*«8*     M.  D.  Christiansen 16.789 

24.674      Pete  Olson 16,199 

22.316  

21. 858                  ToUl  payees  In  county  (6) .  87. 807 
21,758                                                                     ===-. 

2 1 .  39 1  CLARK  COUNTY 

g  ;g      Makens  Bros 17.762 

1 9 .  296  CLAY  COUNTY 

19.137      Jensen  Bros 19.152 

19.063      Carl    M.   Olson 18.734 

18.616      Alphonse   Heine 18.236 

18.408      B.  V.  McGulrk 16.861 

*II?5      Burl  A.  Lltzelman 16.236 

16. 806  

16. 636                  ToUl  payees  In  coimty  (6) .  89.  217 

16.806  ■- 

16.  372  CORSON  COUNTY 

16' 097      Do"»"    J-    Mollman 20.738 

'             Ray  C.  Kllng 20.516 

384.768      Jacob    Schott 20.103 

Wayne   Bailey 20.020 

Young.  Inc. .-  20.010 

^  ...      Weston   L.   Wolff 18.696 

*!l'S     Gilbert  W.  Lehenbauer 17.490 

i«^S      John  E.  Mlckelson. 16.748 

,«I2n      Malven    Skjoldal 16.280 

]lZ^      James    Petlk 15,669 

"'*°"      Joseph  M.  Olson 16.539 

90.067      Edward   Klttelson -  15,038 

°""°°°°°*^                Total  payees  In  county  ( 12 ) .  216, 747 

22,333  ' 

___-^^_.  DAY  COUNTY 

5.396.262      Richard    Voss 15.992 


April  13,  1970 

DEWEY  COUNTY 

Almond  D.  Hunt 

J.   Howsrd  Harrison 

Daniel  L.  Booth 


Total  payees  In  county  (3). 


EDMUNDS   COUNTY 


Francis    Bobby 

Arthxir  E.  Schaub. 


Total  payees  In  county  (6). 

HAND    COUNT^ 


Leo    Veskma 

Dayton   Nelson. 


L 


Total  payees  In  county  (2). 

HANSON  COUNTY 


M.  A.  Loon 

HAROINC   COUIfTT 

Arthur  X.  Reltz 

Wlllard  Korsmo 

Anna   Robinson 


Total  payees  In  county  (3). 

LAKE  COUNTY 


MUton   Maas. 
MUton  Ayers. 


Total  payees  In  county  (2). 

LUrcOLN    COUNTY 


Dwlght   Clark 

I.TMAN  COUNTt 

Alfred   Ehlers 

Verdun  Stanley 

A.   C.   MlUer 

Joe   Lelchtnam 

Krler    Bros 

Oilman  Farms,  Inc 

Stephen   Taylor 

Garnos  Ranches.  Inc., 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


11355 


18.166 
17.344 
16.  659 


61. 169 


24. 430 
20.  271 


Total  payees  In  county  (2) .  44. 701 

FAULK   COUNTY 

Lloyd    Harmon 19.768 

Fred  O.   Boysen 16.507 

Hogg  Hereford  Farms 4 15.619 

y  Total  payees  In  coimty  (3).  51.894 

GREGORY    COUNTT 

Harold  Kaupp 22,378 

HAAKON    COUNTT 

Eugene    Armstrong •      20.687 

J.  Tlpps  Hamilton 20,  505 

W.  A.  Hickman 17.049 

Bernard  Armstrong . 15,809 

Vem  Poland.. 16.411 


89.461 


19.267 
16.  475 


34.742 


16.223 

22.881 
20. 166 
18. 139 


Total  payees  In  county  (3).  61. 176 

HUGHES  COUNTT 

Donald  Crothers . 18,746 

Chester  Hvirn 17,767 

Merle  Branlne . 16,146 

Guy  F.  Barnes,  Inc 16,135 

Total  payees  In  coimty  (4) .  67.  794 

HYDE  COUNTY 

George  Wilson 15.662 

JONES   COUNTY 

Harvey  Christian 18.380 

Nielsen  Ranches.  Inc . 17,119 

Daum  Brothers . 16.862 


62.  361 


20, 727 
18,564 


S9.391 


23.939 

33.613 
18.796 
17,244 
17. 199 
16.  716 
16,744 
16.  662 
16.603 


Total  payees  In  county  (8)  -      140. 277 


MARSHALL   COX7NTY 

Richard  Moeckly 24,617 

Welby  Moeckly 21,180 

Vernon  Swanson 17,667 

Merl   Moeckly 16,710 

Raymond  Olson 16,468 

Cyril    Hastings... 15,346 

Total  payees  In  coimty  (6)  _  109, 888 


M'PHCESON  COUl«TY 

Albert   Fischer 16.390 

M'COOK  COUNTY 

Wm.    H.    Rlnehart 17.240 

MEADE   COUNTT 

Russell  Burmelster 20.066 

Meade    Corwln 16.336 


Total  payees  In  county  (2) . 


36. 392 


MELLETTE   COUNTY 

Stanton  Galbralth 16,640 

MINER   COUNTT 

Cloverleaf ^ 16.728 

MINNUIAHA   COUNTT 

C.  J.  Delbrldge 17,983 

PENNINGTON   COUNTY 

Leonel  M.  Jensen 21,497 

O.  G.  Shearer 17,656 


Total  payees  In  county  (2)  39. 153 

PERKINS   COUNTY 

Chrlstman   Bros 23,634 

Robert  R.  Kressly.., 23,  522 

Floyd  Howe 21,775 

Isaac  C  John 20,  934 

Roy  Schlley , ' 20,453 

Clifford  E.  Seldel 19,762 

E.  B.  Peterson . 17,813 

Loren    Miller 17,402 

Joe  O.  Miller 15,585 

Henry  Hoff .-._^_.-  15,462 

Total  payees  In  county  (10)  196, 332 


POTTER   COUNTT 

Sherman  Neal.  Jesse  Rausch 24, 784 

Robert  Houck 21,668 

James  Brown 20,067 

Dakota  Cattle  Co 19,094 

Eldon  Smith 17,972 

Philip   Hinckley 17.324 

T.  M.  Williams 16. 711 

Ralph  Nauman 16,476 

Don  Kunstle 16.057 

ThQmj)8on    Brothers 16.793 

Hbbus  Farms.  Inc 16,669 

WllUam  Goebel 16.473 

i. 

Total  payees  in  county  ( 12)  _  216, 987 


SANBORN    COUNTY 

Albert  J.  SeUand... 18.291 

SHANNON  COUNTY 

R.    W.    Will 22,888 

Gordon  Goranson 16,678 


Vat^payees  m  county  (2) .  39, 516 

8PINK  COUNTY 

Lloyd    Keglw 24,068 

Jason   Seymour 22, 182 

Dewayne  Hofer 22, 072 

John  E.  Klngddn 17,062 

Hugh  La  Bay 16, 898 

Layle   Evans 16,629 

Ellison  Babde -  16, 631 

Leland   Strahl -—  16.400 

Total  payees  In  county  (8) .  148. 343 


STANLEY   COTTNTT 

Carl  Hansen 20.371 

E.  Vernon  Sivage 16.042 

Total  payees  in  county  (2) .  36. 413 

SULLY  COUNTY 

Albin  H.  Olson.— 24.420 

Jerome  J.  Welnhelmer 24.320 

ArUce   J.   WUllams    23.064 

Elton  Eller 21.878 

James  O.  Young 20,665 

C.  D.  Strickland 17,638 

Minder  Brothers   17,294 

Ludwlg  and  Son 16.978 

Lyle  W.  Ebert 16.200 

Total  payees  in  county  (9) .  182, 342 

TRIPP   COUNTT 

Bartley   Mills   _. 24,038 

Van    Collins —  23,469 

Farmers  Supply  of  Winner,  Inc..  15,847 

Gay  Rowe   16,278 

Total  payees  in  county  (4)  -  78, 623 

WALWORTH   COUNTY 

Joe  Weaver  16.681 

Wilmer    Stlegelmeler 16,097 

Total  payees  In  county  (2) .  32, 728 


WASHBAUGH    COUNTY 

Leslie  Handcock   16.791 

YANKTON   COUNTT 

Melvln  Cwach   -. -  22,644 

ZIEBACH    COUNTT 

C.  J.  Larson  18,762 

Richard  A.  Bigler   —  17,136 

Total  payees  In  county  (2) .  35, 898 

Total  payees  in  State  (168)  -  2,  798,  064 

1969    ASCS    program    payments    of  $15,000 

through  $24,999  excluding  price  support 

loans   and    wool    and    sugar    payments — 

Tennessee 

CARROLL  COUNTT 

Larry  D.   Townsend 16.701 

CHESTER  COUNTT 

Claude  Randolph 17. 191 

CROCKETT  COUNTT 

H.  H.  &  F.  W.  Raines 24.688 

Morris  Reasons 23,362 

Steve  Harper 19,681 

Ell  Young... -  19. 372 

ThomEis    Archer 18.800 

Donald  Prescott -  17.872 

Thomas  D.  Dunlap 17.294 

Horace  H.  Reasons 17.089 

C.   D.    Cooke 16.802 

Donny  Cooke 16,464 

C.  C.  James 18.  HO 

H.  E.  Jordan,  Jr. 15,530 

J.  B.  Beaird 16,330 

Total  payees  In  county  (13)  238, 239 

DYER  COUNTT 

Hlldred   Caton 18.785 

Bedford    Patterson 18.044 

Charles  &  Elvin  Miller — -—  17.823 

Tom    McGulre 17.632 

Johnle  S.  Dodds —  16,874 

M.  Eugene  Magee 16, 870 

Charles  A.  Flnley— 16,711 

B.  A.  Forsythe 16,093 

Jack  Lyon 16,088 

Total  payees  In  county  (9)  _  160, 313 
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1969    ASCS    program    payments    of    $15,000 

through   $24,999  excluding  price   support     Leonard  Fisher— 


LAKZOOUMTT 


C.  A.  Stone. 


IS, 191 


34  233 

~,'  Qia  Total  payees  In  county  (4) .        74, 378 


AprU  13,  1970 


Jimmy  Garland. 
Tom  Collins 


Total  payees  in  county  (16) 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE  11357 

,5.995          -    .asT«>P  COUNTT              ^Z ^^-v^""::::"  i':^ 

^^•^^     Henry  Seggern 16.906      j^es Ross  Alexander 17.029 

~,«  MO                                BATLOB  coxwTT                               John  T.  Prancls -- —  J®'?^ 

^^•^°     _    __.„.                                   o,  A10     William   Long l*.**" 
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196$  ASCS  program  paymenta  of  tlS.OOO 
through  t24^99  excluding  price  support 
loans  and  wool  artd  sugar  pagments — 
Tennessee — Continued 

FATXTTB  covmr 

Joe  B.  Bumette . 

J.  M.  SxiUlvan.  Jr 

WllUam  E.  Oraluon ^ 

Cooper  Skelton — 

Tom    Kelley 

Rhea  V.  Taylor.  Jr 

Luther    Holland 

Mildred    M.    ElUott 

Harmon  Havercamp .— 

Pete  WllUama 

J.  M.  Caudle 

Jimmy  Kllby.  Jr 

WllUam  M.  Tomlln 

J    Pk.  Cavender 

Ingram  B.  Howard 

Louis    Montague 

J.  M.  Sullivan.  Jr 

Longtown  Supply  Co 

W.  T.  Powler 

R.  W.  Collier.- 

Nancy  P.  HaU, 
BUI  McClure.. 


34,157 
33.689 

aa.QM 

33.61S 
21.639 
21.193 
19,416 
18.533 
18.070 
17,934 
17.763 
17.726 
17.379 
17.  355 
17.343 
17.322 
16.623 
16.  319 
16.  219 
15,647 
15.299 
15.068 


LAKXooxnnr 

Leonard  Fisher 

Wm.  B.  Pashall . 

Roy  Moore 

Wade   Lannom . 

Jack  Lowrance . — 

Predrlckson  A  Reiser 

Clyde  Cleo  Eddlemon 

Margaret   Jackson 

D.  W.  Armstrong . 

P.  N.  Algee.  Jr 

Frank  T.  Markham 

W.  C.  Haynea.  Jr 

Leonard    Hopper 

Charles  R.  Patterson 

Jack   Fields — 

.Robertson  A  Argo 

Robert   Henley 

John  W.  Paschall 

Lymon    Barker 


34.333 
33,913 
19.896 
19,816 
19.351 
19,107 
19,006 
19,029 
18,837 
18,606 
18,225 
17.868 
17.830 
17,725 
17, 270 
17,077 
16.896 
16,360 
15.252 


ToUl  payees  In  county  ( 10)       355, 387 


Total  payees  in  county  (23).      410,304 


onsoi*  cotncTT 


H.  L.  "Itacy 

A.  F.  Crenshaw — 

WIU  Jere  Pillow 

James  R.  Vandyke. 
WUlle  T.  Crocker- 
James  T.  Graves — 

Frank    Allen 

Howard    Joyce 

Gerald   S.  FUppln. 


34.330 
22,774 
18.  081 
18.006 
17.586 
16.  137 
15.891 
15.756 
15.179 


LAUDSaOALX   COUMTT 

Steelman    Brothers 

Camell  N.  Armour J 

Lauren  Shoaf 

E.  C.  Charlton — ^ .. 

jammle  P.  Elder 

T.  L.  Crlhfleld 

wm  H.  Bvans - 

Albert  Leland  Jennings 

Claude  Shannon  Camej,  Jr 

Henderson  Bros 

Donald  M.  Ray 

Pugh  Farm.  Norene  8.  Ptigb 

O.  D.  Crook 

Preston  A.  Toung .. — 

W.  T.  Smith 


24.934 
24.704 
23,988 
23,692 
33,238 
33.878 
31.167 
18.856 
18.666 
18.637 
17. 103 
16.946 
15.727 
16.666 
16.063 


Total  payees  In  county  (15)       300. 335 


Total  payees  In  county  (9) . 


inf  W   COUMTT 


E.  M.  Dunavant  *  Sons 

KASOZICAIf  U&UNri 

Mrs.  Ruth  R.  Parbam 

J.  W.  Bishop 

Oscar  P.  Chapleau 

Drewey  Bishop 

G.  B.  Endn - — 

Leo  Parker — - 

Emmett  T.  Vincent 

Hailan  Wooten 

jlmmle   Ervln . ..... — 

O.  E.  Harris.  Jr 

Howard    Shearon 


163.739  

'  LAWaWfCB   COTTNTT 

Gordon    Barksdale 

Andrew  Walker  Bom 

33,048     joi^   Sharp — 


34,938 
33,683 

31,808 
31.025 
18»  9vO 
16,887 
16.839 
16.216 
16.078 
15,508 
15.463 


Total  payees  In  county  (8) . 


23.526 
16.081 
15.607 


65.304 


LUrOOUf  OOUMTI 

M.  M.  Delap  &  Sons 


Oarl  W.  Ogle. 
BUly  N.  SdvaUy.. 
Maurice  OaldweU. 


as.  664 

10,106 
18,481 
15,900 


Total  payees  In  county  (4) .        77. 160 


Total     payees     In     county 
(11)    


HATWOOD  COtntTT 


Bill  Powell 

Sam   S.   Davis.. 
James  Coffman. 

Foncle   Morris 

Warren   Hayes. 


Hayes  Brothers.  .^^^  — 
Robert  B.  Thomton.jw' — 
Rebecca  Ann  McWlUlams. 

Bobby  Mann 

John  W.  Moaes  m 

W.  T.  Brackln . 

Jack   Brumett,   Jr 

Clyde   CaldweU 

G.  W.  Leath 

Calvin  Mann 

Ronald    Woods 

Jeasle   J.   Kendrlck 

BUwathla   Williams. 

William  A.  Jameson 


Total     payees     In     county 
(10)    — 


306.401 


33,006 
33,374 
23.446 
30.350 
18.904 
18,537 
18.807 
18.394 
17.502 
17. 414 
17.414 
17.400 
17,130 
16.508 
16. 130 
15.793 
15,779 
15,508 
15,484 


846,245 


MADaON   COUMTT 

Jeasle  Collins 

Wilson  Thomas 

Harold  McLeary — 

Oenle  and  Tieamon  PhUUpa 

Jsmee  Shellalmrgar 

Lynn  Haynes 

P.  J.  Haynes 

Frank  Upton .. 

NeU  South 

James  Haynes 

Jack   LAwrenoe 

James  Sharp . 

Carter  Dyer — 

Bill  Woods 


20,084 
30,513 
19.408 
19,483 
19. 191 
18,587 
18. 513 
17,638 
17.431 
17.408 
17. 151 
16.937 
15.678 
15.479 


Total  payees  In  county  ( 14) .      354. 431 


IC'MAIBT    COTHfTT 

James  B.  Smith 

Andy  Shaw 


Total  payees  In  oovmty  (3) . 

OBIOM   COUMTT 


19.404 

18.851 


noyd  Jacobs. 
R.  c.  Moore.. 

Dale  Glover.. 


87.845 


33,913 
17,643 
17,538 


C.  A.  Stone 

Total  payees  In  county  (4) . 

BTTTHEarOaD  COTTNTT 

Steve  D.  McKnlght 

James  R.  Donnell 


18. 191 


74,378 


33,443 
17. 374 


ToUl  payees  in  county  (3) .        40, 816 


8HKLBT  COONTT 

James  E.  Cowles -> 

Lawrence  Hughes.. 

James  R.  Scott 

WUllam  K.  Bolton... 

Harold  Tlcer 

John  R.  Thomas 

Leon  L.  Grtffln 

Hardy    Johnson 

J.  E.  Warren 

D.   Herbert   Slgler 

W.  W.  McCrelght 

Ross    Farms 

Russell  Kirk.  Jr 

D.  S.  Ward 

J.   E.   Ervln 


24.966 
23.232 
22.763 
31.378 
31.048 
30.911 
19,081 
18.6*^ 
18. 335 
17,590 
17.435 
17,356 
16.508 
15.339 
15.123 


Total  payees  In  county  ( 15 ) .  389 .  634 

TIFTOHCUUMTT 

Dewey  Pinner —  23,650 

R.    M.   Wooten 33.739 

W.  F.  *  L.  X.  D»tU 31.866 

Herbert  Parr «>,  416 

Sammy    Smith 19.665 

J.  A.  Wooten 19.378 

J.  W.  Delashmlt 19.300 

Marvin  Johnson ....— -...-.-  18. 766 

W.  J.  Burllson 17. 337 

Dewltt  Woods 17.319 

G.  D.  Ray ... . — ..  16,646 

John  B.  Johnson 16.608 

Lorene  E.  Cates 18. 808 

Blucber   Glenn 16,487 

Tliomas   B.   OoUM»y 16,386 

Mardess  Sneed 16,304 

Franklin  Tarbro 15,870 

Arvis  Fletcher 15.831 

Douglas  Bryan 15.545 

T.  B.  Smith 16.160 

Total  payees  in  oounty  (30) .  361. 138 

WATNS  COUMTT 

Joel  Telser.  Jr 15, 456 

Total  payees  In  State  (186) .  8. 433. 839 

1999    ASCS   program    payments    of  tl5.000 

through  424,999  excluding  price  support 
loans  and  wool  and  sugar  payments — 
Texas 

AMSnSON  COUMTT 

T.  L.  Harper 18,801 

AM9BZWB  COUMTT 

Nathan  Cheashlr 16,116 

ABCHZB  COUMTT 

W.  M.  Hayter 30, 388 

AaxaraoMO  covmtt 

Henry  T.  Hamblen 34.318 

M.  H.  Hays 38,970 

Henry  Fields 33,513 

Paul  B.  Llndaey 31.858 

Glenn    BuUer 31.885 

DurrettCatUe 31.680 

Nelson  Bros 31,574 

Roy  Conrful 18.748 

Ben  G.  Wilson 1«.  661 

W.  K.  Hardin ".  004 

W.  R.  Stockett 1«.  773 

W.H.Haley 16,444 

James   StockaU 16.334 
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Jimmy  Garland. 
Tom  Collins 


Total  payees  in  county  (15)         293,630 


AUSTIN    COUMTT 

William  Dujka 

BAnCT    COUMTT 

Francis  H.  Pranks 

Delbert  Watson 

Ralph    Beasley 

Joe  Slgnor  Klmbrough 

J.  P.  Tarlton - 

F.  W.  Hagaman 1- 

Bernard    Phelps... 

M.  T.  Gant \- 

O.  W.  Wheeler - 

Kenneth   Nesbltt 

Aubrey    Heathlngton 

Bert  M.  Seales 

S.  M.  Etherldge 

J.  W.  Maddox 

R.  L.  Scott 

J.  V.  Stancell 

Byron  Gunter 

Robert  Kelton 

WUey  R.  Baker 

Tommy  Haley 

Leldon  Phillips 

Burrell   H.   Black 

W.   H.  Erlckson 

Doyce  Turner 

Baker  Johnson 

J.  H.  Lackey-- 

W.  B.  Klttrell 

O.  M.  Lackey--- 

Archie   Sowder 

T.  A.  King 

Ross  Goodwin — ... — — — ." 

Cecil    Cole 

W.  D.  Lackey 

W.  T.  Watson 

Johnnie  Wheeler 

R.  H.  Baker 

James  Warren 

F.  W.  Hall-- — 

Finis  Verley  Klmbrough 

N.  A.  Dunlap 

Felix  J.  Sllhan 

R.  E.  Ethrldge • 

W.  J.  Ray- — 

W.  E.  Medlock 

Harold  C.  Toombs 

W.  R.  Young  estate 

Gene  Hartley 

C.  K.  Corbell 

Toble  Hatch  

Robert  Hunt 

ArvU  Grogan 

Ernest  Locker 

Clifford  Mardls 

Jim  Johnson 

C.  P.  Price 

R.  H.  Layton 

Charles  L.  Bucy — 

Glenn  Carter 

J.  E.  lAyton 

Virgil  Nowell j- 

Fred  W.  Beene 

T.  W.  Newsone 1 — 

Roy  B.  Toung 

Kelly  Jo  Bamett 

Robert  Couch 

Horton  Griffin 

J.  H.  Vincent 

Lewis  Embry 

Lewis  Wayne  Shafer 

Bob  Byrd — 

M.  C.  Street,  Jr r- 

Garland  G.  Toung 

B.  W.  Bass 

Dalton  L.  Redwlne 

B.  L.  Fields 

Blllle  Marlow 

B.  W.  Gray '■ 

W.  B.  KllUngsworth 

.    Tom  W.  Watson 

Total  payees  In  county  (70) . 


15,905  *  BASTKOP   COUMTT 

16,040     Henry  Seggern  

BATLOB  COUMTT 

Emltt  Golden  &  Co 

John  A.  Toung 

16. 147     Dannie  P.  Fancher 


16,906 


22.419 
20,660 
15, 251 


24, 249 
33.784 
33,737 
23,667 
23,116 
'22.462 
22,361 
21,944 
21.788 
21.738 
21.711 
21,663 
21,453 
21.265 
21.131 
31.132 
21.086 
21.016 
20.968 
20.  818 
20.817 
20.656 
20.481 
20.465 
20,281 
20,135 
20.  123 
20, 116 
30,102 
30.037 
10,763 
10.734 
*  10.670 
10.635 
19,  676 
19.630 
19.481 
19, 198 
19,130 
19,060 
10.047 
18.000 
18,781 
18,685 
18.648 
18.643 
18,619 
18,387 
18.360 
18.169 
18,132 
18, 032 
17,888 
17,662 
17.625 
17,523 
17.388 
17. 110 
17.035 
16,044 
16.639 
16.430 
16,406 
16, 391 
16,382 
16,003 
16.843 
15.833 
16.789 
15.606 
16.632 
15.439 
15.387 
15,383 
16.322 
16.303 
16,352 
15.337 
15. 147 

1.498.884 


Total  payees  In  county  (8)  -        68. 330 


HEX  COUMTT 

James  J.  Pogue.  Jr 

Sam  E.  Hoff 

Beasley  Farms.  Inc 

George  D.  Baker 

Doyle  Hair 

Opal  B.  Elliott 

Wayne  E.  Mengers 


33.784 
10,806 
18, 761 
17,  018 
16,684 
16.244 
15,704 


W.  W.  Cheatham 

Datls  Martin 

James  Ross  Alexander. 

John  T.  Francis 

WUllam   Long 

Wayne  Stephens — ... 

Beryl  Long '— 

Raymond   Teeple 

Triangle  Farms 

Homer    Stephens 

Shafe  Weaver 

Pascal   Garrison 

W.  K.  Hulsey 

R.  L.  Hawkins 

W.  E.  Schott.  Jr 

Max  M.  Stettner 

Max  M.  Stettner 

Ross  Harrington 

Orlln   Stark 
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17,633 

17.240 

17.020 

16.928 

16,472 

16,469 

16.393 

16.373 

16,241 

16,020 

16,962 

16,830 

15,807 

15.491 

16.456 

16.395 

15.340 

15.340 

16.154 


Total  payees  In  co\inty  (7) .      127, 001 


Total  payees  In  county  (3)  _      679, 690 


BELL   COUNTT 

Zed  C.  Lancaster,  Jr 

BOBDEN   COUNTT 

Hubert  W.  Walker 

Henery  Dan  Turner 

Harlln  D.  Williams 

Harold  WUllam  Ludecke 

Kenneth  W.  Williams 

Pat  N.  Hensley 

Oscar  Telchlk 

Bennle  WendeU  Edwards 

Burl  Belew 

C.  C.  NunnaUy 

Floyd  Lester  Blagraves 


Total 
(11) 


payees     In     county 


16,777 


24,355 
19,104 
18,  251 
18.085 
17,  751 
16,832 
16,  818 
16.085 
16,698 
15,532 
15,099 


193,  610 


BOWIZ  COUMTT 

Bentley  Johnston  Farms,  Inc 

James  Lee  Sanders  II 

Vlnters  Eason 

Harold   Day 

J.  Connor  Hart 

Otto  Parrls 

Joe  W.  Smith 


BUKLESON    COUMTT 

Frank    Scarmardo 

Frank  J.  Fojt,  Jr 

FSD  Farm 

Luke  Bush 

Luke  V.  Patranella 

CharUe    Contella 

Henry  Wagner.. 

Pete  R.  Scarmardo 

Eugene  Polzer 

Carl  P.  Scarmardo 

Edmund  G.  Sebesta 

Tony  N.  Salvagglo 

Fred    Gerke -- 

Pete  Altlmore 

B.  R.  Sebesta 

E.  C.  Lueckemeyer,  Sr 

L.  M.  Scamardo  Estate 

Joe  Oanatella 


BBAZORIA  COtTNTT 

Robert  Wleczyk-.w- ■ 

BBAZ06  COUNTT 


Peter  Pry 

Mike  Fazzlno 

Tom  Botello 

A.  C.  Sebesta  4c  Sons 

Leon  P.  Cash 

Sam  N.  Fachom ■ 

John   H.   Stockton j 

Joe  Daniel  Novosad 

John  J.  Fazzlno 

BUI  Scarplnato 


Total  payees  In  county 
(10)  — 


BRISCOE  COUNTT 


Lem  Weaver 

Carver  Monroe ^ 

H.  B.  Slssney 

Carroll    Garrison 

A.  T.  Bingham 

L.  D.  Grlflln 

Alvle    Francis 

Carl   D.    Bomar 

Charles  Whltflll 

Loyd    May 

Carol  Stark 

Joe  O.  Neal 

Louis  E.  Malone 

B.  K.  Blankenshlp... 
Norman    OaldweU... 

D.  E.  Brunson 

Don  H.  Brown 

Denver  Anderson — 
Martin  Bean 


22.461 
19.877 
19,773 
16,  629 
16. 261 
16. 133 
15. 393 


Total  payees  In  county  (7) .        126. 427 


16.972 

24.888 
24,390 
24.009 
21.709 
10.109 
18.903 
18,130 
16.721 
1,6. 198 
15.137 


199, 304 


24.691 

23.337 

22.818 

22.402 

21.371 

21.147 

20.700 

20.608 

20,201 

20,188 

20.067 

19.798 

19.715 

19.405 

18,840 

18.766 

18, 618 

17.906 

17,687 


Total  payees  In  county 
(18)  


BUEMXT  COUMTT 

Spencer  Jamar 

CALDWELL  COUMTT 

C.  Fleetwood  Richards,  Jr 

TerreU  E.  Clark 

Lewis  N.  Little.- 

Bruce  Bowers 

Vivian  M.  Ashcraft 

WUllam  H.  Schroeder,  Sr 

Paul  W.  Griffith 

Louis  A.  Borchert 


Total  payees  In  coimty 
(8)   


CALHOUM  COUMTT 

T.  H.  Snider 

Sanders  Farms,  Inc 

Studer  &  Lange- 

Alton  W.  Hahn 

Glenn  E.  McKamey 

J.  E.  Nunley  &  Sons 

WllUam  H.  Hahn 

R.  E.  Smith 

Alvln  A.  Hahn 

Kenneth  Marek 


Total  payees  in  county 
(10)    

CALLAHAM    COUMTT 

Weldon  Edwards   


CAICXBON  COUNTT 

McHayden  DlUard 

Dougles  S.  CantweU  *  Son 

Jerry  Tanamachl 

P.  McMurtry  &  B.  O.  Taubert 

Edwin  W.  Caughfleld 

Ortiz  Broe 

Sams-Porter  Corp. . 

Loop  Farms 

CUfton  W.  Hansen 

Boy  W.  Benfrow 


24,620 
24,616 
23.180 
23.033 
20,020 
20.646 
20,416 
10.100 
18.323 
18, 118 
17,438 
17.400 
17.185 
16, 416 
16,222 
16.136 
16,049 
15. 018 


344.746 


16,875 

23,752 
23.304 
20,360 
19, 913 
17,898 
16,225 
15.861 
16,380 


162,103 


21,414 
21.370 
20,727 
30,140 
10,669 
19,456 
19,  410 
18.737 
16.460 
15.648 


192.  938 
16,163 


34.953 
24.023 
24.714 
24.511 
24.350 
24.051 
28.778 
23.^4 
28.1S2 
22,967 
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Jim  Bush 

H.  C.  Knapp- 

Harrison  Caldwell. 
Paul   Dauer 


20,666 
20,517 
20,061 
10,794 
10  82.S 


Rex  Wooten 

G.  H.  Book 

Melvln  Walter  ft  Son. 
Geo.  A.  Bagwell 


T.      V      nnio 


19,543 
19,519 
19,  353 
19,317 
ia  94!< 


April  13,  1970 


Jay  P.  Boston 

Ernest  Sammann. 
Richard  Hunter.. 


Tntjil      nB.V(>e8     In     COUntV 


congressional  record  —  HOUSE 

16  102     Morton  J.  smith.  Jr.- 15,431  Herschel  A.  Roye 

"•JS?     SSTr.  B.  Oaandler 15.346  Jimmle  W.  Thornton- 

leioSO     R.B.  Chandler 15.346  George    Cimnlngham. 

•  Marvin  Laaater 15.290  James  K.  Bdlnburgh.. 

Raymond  L.  Lewis.. 15. 180  Harold  Moore 


11359 

23.889 
23.710 
23.  696 
23,446 
23.410 


11358 


congressi6nal  record— house 


Apnl  13,  1970 


1969  ASCS  program  payments  of  $15,000 
through  t24,999  excluding  price  support 
loans  and  wool  and  sugar  payments — 
Texas — Continued 

CABUSON   COUMTT 

Leonard  P.  Simmons.  Jr 

Walt  O.  Waters 

Howard  B.  Olrault... 

Jotinny  J.  CanvlUe 

Ronald  E.  Waters 

Lloyd  O.  Brotzman 

Lois  C.  Bourne 

Jack  N.  Sutter 

West  Bros 

J.  A.  &  Winnie  C.  Whlsenant 

Joe  T.  Maurtn 

Noriega  Plantation 

J.  E.  Bruce - — 

Lawrence  J.  PbllUpp 

Oarrln  B.  Macomb ... 

Jan  H.  Beaton 

Brent  Pruden 

Tom  S.  Tanamachl 

Odell  P.  Morrow 

Taubert  &  Johnson ... 

Jess  &  Warren  WUIard ... 

Carl  L.  Bauer 

Sam  Countlss . 

Hugo  M.  Conklln 

Elliott  Roberts  Rcb.,  Inc 

Dean  Alexander 

Carpenter  Bros ... . 

W.  H.  Thompson 

James  L.  Youngblood 

Harry  H.  Azuma . 

Ck>rdon  B.  Morrow ... .. 

R.  W.  Gray ... 

William  H.  Bookout 

Eldon    Meek    

Thomas   North .._.._.__....._ 

Lee  R.  Parmer .......... 

Edward  H.  Ostrowskl 

Premier  Farms  Inc 

Wayne  A.  Collingsworth 

Eugene  V.  Machen 

Old  Colony  Tr.  Co.  Tr 

Robert  H.  Jolnes 

Ralph  A.  Wlede , 

Dave  D.  Morgan . 

Clovls  D.  Echols 1 

B.  W.  Dane 

William  B.  Mobley 

Harvey  H.  Hensz ........ 

Dorothy  P.  Woodbury 

M    H.  Scalef 

Joe  E.  McCain 

J.  E.  &  E.  A.  Erubanks 

P.  M.  tc  B.  S.  Hardin 

Charles    Eubanks    

Prands  L.  PhUllpp 

William  L.  Kloepplng 

WllUam  T.  Steele 

Charles  N.  Dudley 

W  J.  Smith 

Howard  D.  Llevens 

Stephen  P.  Phllllpp 

Ben  P  Oabbert 

EUseo  Ruiz   

Vernon  M.  Murphy ... 

Charles  E.  Cherrlngton 

Dean  Cole . 

Clifford  O.  Norman 

Joe  M.  Magdalena 

Barr  Ewlng . . 

Bailey  H.  Dunlap.  Jr 


aa.804 

aa.7i9 

23.395 
22.290 
22.065 
21.971 
21.801 
21.«99 
21.523 
21.279 
20.931 
20.928 
20.800 
20,778 
20.633 
20.  367 
20.340 
20.291 
20.066 
20.051 
19.941 
19.817 
19.791 
19.706 
19.581 
19.  570 
19.379 
19. 336 
19. 176 
19.143 
19.112 
18.979 
18. 934 
18.763 
18.595 
18.591 
18.540 
18.410 
18.350 
18.073 
17.910 
17.865 
17.  693 
17.687 
17.533 
17.531 
17.617 
17.500 
17,283 
17,201 
17.111 
16.917 
16.888 
16.779 
16,  732 
16. 626 
16.548 
16.496 
16. 491 
16.425 
15.  918 
15.911 
15,888 
15.795 
15.502 
15,435 
15.394 
15.288 
15,234 
15,088 


ToUl  payees  In  county  (80) .  1 ,  546, 503 


CAasOir    COXTNTT 

Fowler    Bros.    Ptn 

J.  T.  Broadaway 

Jerry  Kotara 

Jerry    O'Neal 

T.  C.  Jackson 

O.  D.  Smith . 

H.  O.  Lemons . . 

James  L.  Stalls 

Aubrey  Russell 

Tracey   Oamer 

Albert    Wetnhelmer 


34,667 
33.381 
23,779 
33,462 
21,902 
21.  574 
21,563 
21.496 
21,487 
30,939 
30.752 


Jim  Bush 

H.  C.  Knapp- 

Harrison  Caldwell 

Paul   Dauer 

Charles  Warmlnskl 

C.  D.  Chenowetb :. 

R.  J.  Kuehler 

Frank  Burgln 

Wilfred    Blchsel 

Olenn    Pratt 

R.  J.  Britten 

Raymond    BlodgeU 

Agnes  Howe ........... 

R.   W.   Adams 

Walter  Dlttbemer 

Arnold  Urbanczyk 

O.  M.  Spurlock .. 

B.  I.   Burgln 

C.  L.  Culver i- 

Raymond   Biggs 

J.  P.  CalUham. 

Wescoat  Sc  Hood  Ptn „ 

Douglas  Smith 

C.  J.  Kuehler 

Lusk  Lusk  Robinson  Ptn 

Kermlt    Lawson 

George   Eller ... 

Melvln    Wagner 

F.  E.  Evans 

John   R.    O'Keefe 

R.  L.  Medlln 

Raymond    Britten 


20.666 
30,517 
30.061 
19.794 
19.625 
19.607 
19.411 
10,344 
19,238 
19.064 
18, 930 
18.801 
18.  746 
18.  528 
18.148 
18.060 
17,600 
17. 126 
17,069 
16.  726 
16,703 
16,544 
16,231 
15,903 
15.890 
15.880 
15.822 
15.644 
15, 617 
15.424 
15,  379 
15. 169 


Total  payees  In  county  (43) .       810, 166 


CASTBO  coxnrrr 


Roberts  Bros..  Ptnshp. 

Carl    Jones 

CecU   Hart-- — - 

Btirley  L.   Kent 

Calvin  Petty 

Paul   T.   Brooks 

J.  M.  To\ing 

John  H.  Schacbar 

Luke    BUller 

Ulys  Davis 

James  Bradford 

Richmond  J.  Payne.. 

Splcer  Gripp 

Charles  Nutt 

Hubert  Edwards 

Claude  Hutcherson 

Johnny  K.  Martin 

E.  W.  Poster 

E.  R.  LltUe 

W.   J.  Martin 

Roy  F.  Taack 

Jerry  Watts 

Billy    Lytal... 

O.  E.  McFarland 

Olenn    Merrltt 

Herman  B.  Rose 

J.  M.  Snyder--- 

Luke    McGiUre 

8.  R.  Hutto 

A.  O.  Jarvls 

Bransgrove  Bros.. 

Don    Magness . 

T.  O.  McKlnney 

Olenn  Odom 

Doyle   McFerrln 

A.  H.  Cook 

Ray   Schulte 

William  Summcra 

J  F.  Clark 

Cleo  I.  Connell 

Dale   Maxwell 

Richard  Lupton 

Jess    Wlllard 

Elbert  J.  Summers 

Clark   Andrews 

Dale  Carmlchael 

Leroy   Edwards 

George  L.  Olson .. 

Roy  Cluck 

Hoxuton   Lust 


Bennett  Bros.  Farma. 
Larry  W.  Hausmann. 

Robert  Huaeman. 

Ray  Joe  Riley 


34,950 
34,811 
34,704 
34. 681 
34,678 
34.382 
24.011 
34.  010 
33.958 
23.715 
23.644 
23.560 
33.431 
33.090 
23.054 
22.945 
23.930 
33.836 
23,821 
33.617 
32.568 
33.476 
32.399 
33.369 
33,377 
33.357 
32,229 
32.188 
33.095 
31.741 
31,607 
31.567 
21.509 
31.408 
21.329 
21,262 
31,359 
31,113 
31.061 
31.027 
30,995 
30.858 
20.774 
30.703 
30.546 
30.540 
30.218 
30.141 
30.068 
30,013 
19,961 
10,864 
10,853 
10,765 


Rex  Wooten 

O.  H.  Book 

Melvln  Walter  ft  Son 

Oeo.  A.  Bagwell 

L.  V.  Cole-— 

D.  A.  Bass 

Walter  H.  Schilling 

Emmett  Myers 

Guy  Walser 

J.  L.  Hrabal 

Moore  Farms 

Raybem  Ott 

WlUlam  E.  Sutton 

James  L.  Mann . 

Pred    Popejoy-., 

R.  B.  Haydon  Estate 

E.  F.   Vogler 

W.  C.  Malone 

Billy  Snider - 

Orble   Armstrong 

Oerald  Allcom 

P.  J.  Mears,  Jr 

E.  P.  Grossman 

Freddie   Hamilton 

Kenneth  P  Hamilton 

Jesse  H.  Johnson  Estate - 

Roy    Meacham 

Clayton  Graef 

H.  A.  Cooper 

Clyde  Hoeltlng 

Olyn    Reed 

Ronnie  Farrls 

Arnold  P.  Brockman 

E.   M.  Green 

Roy   Botkln 

A.  J.  Kemp.  Jr 

Cleve    McLaln 

Loyd  OlldeweU 

Charles  Rlckerd 

J.  E.  Warrick 

J.  R.  Mattbevra 

Ronnie  C.  Johnson 

Paul  W.  Armstrong,  Jr — 

Frank  Huckert 

Bob    Anthony 

Worth   Jones 

A.  T.   Morgan 

Hawkins   Partnership 

Tracy    Angeley 

Lon  C.  Boothe 

Dick    Relnhardt 

Preston  Upehaw . 

Doyle  Davis 

Brooks  Sc  Brooks 

Joe  Percy  Hart 

Sam  McGlll 

Austin    Mobley 

T.  V.  &  Bobby  Murrell... 

J.  M.  Kendrlck 

Fred  Annen 

Paul    Venhaua ... 

J.  W.  Crafton.  Sr- 

Cartwrlght  ft  Thurmond. 

Calvin  Llppard 

W.  O.  Sanderson 

Dale   Winders 

Leonard  Wllhelm 

Walter  Via-.- 

Tommy   Stanton 

Trellis    Summers 

D.  L.  Thomason 

H.  D.  Robblna 

Blllle  Cluck 

George  Elder 

H.  J   Clark- 

Ray  Howell 

L.  M.  Blanton 

Curt  Olenn 

Alfred  Dutton 

Jesse   Wooten 

Bob  Kay .- 

Dennis   Williams '- 

Richmond    Hales 

Ben   Kennedy 

Paul  R.  Barron 

Forrest  Vise 

Larry  Gamblln . 

Ray  ft  Jack  Robertaon 

Elaon  Rose ... 

Cecil   Cnim . — 

Frye    Associates 


10. 
19, 
19. 
19. 
19. 
19, 
19. 
19, 
19. 
19, 
19, 
18. 
18. 
18. 
18. 
18. 
18. 
18, 
18, 
18. 
18, 
18. 
18, 
18. 
18, 
18, 
17. 
17. 
17. 
17. 
17, 
17. 
17. 
17. 
17. 
17. 
17. 
17. 
17, 
17. 
17, 
17. 
17, 
17. 
16. 
16. 
16, 
16. 
16. 
16. 
16. 
16. 
16, 
16. 
16. 
16, 
16, 
16. 
16, 
16. 
16, 
16, 
16, 
16. 
16. 
16. 
16. 
16. 
16. 
15. 
15. 
16. 
15. 
15. 
15. 
15. 
15. 
IS. 
16. 
15. 
18, 
16, 
15, 
16, 
15, 
IS, 
IS, 
IS, 
18. 
IS. 
15, 


543 
519 
353 
317 
243 
174 
111 
107 
033 
026 
002 
977 
926 
687 
668 
633 
622 
549 
527 
507 
464 
347 
302 
223 
173 
122 
973 
957 
834 
717 
600 
453 
431 
412 
388 
881 
306 
282 
222 
174 
162 
144 
042 
001 
053 
033 
880 
886 
833 
815 
701 
572 
532 
474 
410 
372 
354 
334 
330 
325 
307 
250 
170 
178 
170 
076 
050 
047 
005 
080 
034 
843 
757 
650 
657 
563 

sss 

473 
463 
381 
870 
370 
835 
885 
306 
370 
361 
317 
167 
161 
136 


April  IS,  1970 
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Jay  P.  Boston 

Ernest  Sammann. 
Richard  Hunter.. 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


15.103 
15.077 
15,050 


Total    payees    in    county 
(148)   - 


3, 704, 026 


CHnniTHW  covMTr 


Morton  J.  Smith.  Jr 

Mrs.  R.  B.  Chandler 

R.  B.  Chandler 

Marvin  Laaater 

Raymond  L.  Lewis 

O.  O.  Lyon 

E.  D.  Richardson 

G.  D.  Lewis 


Kenneth  Ellis 

Delbert   Seal 

Lake  A.  Sachse 

Vera   Renfro 

Ulburn  F.  Cox 

John  Sherman^ 

Walter  I.  Lam^rt 

Virgil  Patterson 

Hillside  Farms,  Inc 

B.  P.  Henderson 

Bill  J.  Duke 

Dean  Decker 

James  L.  Helm 

Garland  Collins 

H.  R.  Mayhugh 

Troy  Boykln 

George  Helm 

Leonard  King.  Jr 

Claude  Andrews 

Ralph    Sides 

L.  Roy  WIdener 

Donald  Ray  Crook 


Total    payees    In    county 
(22)   - - 


ClAr   COTTN' 


P.  P.  Langford.  Jr — 
Hammon  Properties. 


1 


Total    payees    In    comnty 
(2)   - 


:;::;:;::::e:: 


COCHEAN  COUNTT 

J.  D.  Merrltt — 

James  and  Edward  Dewbre 

W.   L.    Foust 

Herbert  Greener.. 
J.  B.  NIcewarner. 
Howard  Scogglna. 

Owen  Egger ^-- 

Roy  B.  Davis ->— 

Eugene  Vanstory .j.- 

Charles   Cumpton 1-- 

T.  T.  Smith --■ 

J.  L.  Schooler 

H.  A.  Lamb,  Jr- — - 

George  O.  Williams 

Ben  Kuehler — • 

Leo  P.  Cunningham 

B.  E.  Sutton -.-- 

Wm.  T.  Zuber .-■ 

Hub  Cadenhead «— 

R.  Z.  Dewbre <— 

W.  P.  Houston i.. 

Don  L.  Samford 4- 

Glynn  Price *- 

R.  J.  Merrltt — 

Weldon    Newsom .- 

David  Newsom -- 

Joe   Newsom .- 

T.  M.  Tanner ■— 

Robert  Greener .- 

Floyd  A.  Rowland .- 

V.  L.  Cade ♦■- 

E.  L.  Brownlow *-- 

Omar  Sims -- 

Merlin  Roberta 

Buddy  Greener •■- 

Ken  Wesley f- 

J.  A.  MuUlnax ..- 

O.  L.  Lewis — 

Bill  Foust ^- 

Ralph    Burt 

J.  P.  Powell -. 

Elwood  Harris 

Don  Lynskey 

Grady    Best 

Everett  Nichols 

Leonard   Gainer 

Dalton  J.  Hodnett 

Tom  Silhan -- 


23,310 
33,010 
22.316 
20.733 
19.091 
19.922 
19.638 
18,226 
17.955 
17.8^ 
17. 738 
17.188 
17.007 
17,004 
16.690 
16,019 
15.998 
15.796 
15.536 
15.260 
15.177 
15.001 


397. 417 


18.844 
18.  810 


36.854 


24.  961 

24.246 

24. 125 

23.633 

23,  527 

23.  167 

22. 715 

22,556 

22.433 

22.  107 

21,953 

21,  346 

20.354 

20,339 

20.078 

19.706 

10.606 

10.572 

10, 418 

10, 252 

10. 116 

19.104 

18, 936 

18,857 

18.828 

18.823 

18.822 

18.809 

18. 324 

18.  252 

18.233 

17,460 

17,453 

17.268 

17.253 

17. 178 

16.577 

16.  470 

16.  459 

16.  418 

16.317 

16.290 

16.107 

16. 013 

15,796 

15.  715 

15.502 

15.463 


15.431 
15.346 
15,346 
15.290 
15.180 
15. 152 
15, 118 
15,057 


Total  payees  In  county  (56)  _  1. 042. 856 


COLUNCSWORTH  COUNTT 


Wilbur  DePauw 

John  E.  Porbls 

Elvis  D.  Crawley 

Lewis  A.  Morris 

WllUam  R.  Ward 

Helen  L.  Oldham 

P.  J.  White 

Pred    Covey 

John  Coffee 

P.  P.  Fielding 

William  L.  Cfrear 

Drury  C.  Lacy 

Tommy  J.  Lewis — . 

L.  E.  Ward 

Zook    Thomas 

Rudolph   Tate 

W.  C.  Bamett 

Garland  O.  Hlghtower. 

Hugh  A.  Painter 

Bill  Janes 

J.  I.  Morgan 


COLLIN  COUNTT 

Joe  Doyle 

John  D.  ft  Wm.  H.  Wells 

Dwlght  D.  Crlgger 

Edward  R.  Donlhoo 

Jerry  David  Dodson 

Thomas  J.  Glendennlng ... 

Royce  E.  Aycock 

Billy  Joe  Donlhoo 

J.  T.  Johnson 

WlUlam  O.  Ramsey 


COLORADO   COUNTT 

Vasut  Bros 

CONCHO   COUNTT 

Monroe  P.  Dlerschke 

N.  H.  ft  V.  C.  Whltworth --- 


Total  payees  in  county  (2) . 


CORTELL   COUNTT 


Bobby   Latham - 


COTTLE  COUNTT 


Maggie  B.  &  Irless  Brook. 

J.  T.  MarOn 

James  Sweeney 

Don   Bros ; 

Loyd  Mayes 

R.  C.  Martin 

Suttle  W.  Majors 

O.  R.  Tlppen 

Earl  &  Glen  Bates 

l,ester  Moss 

Welton  Fields 

H.  W.  Matney 

Homer  Biddy 

Edward  L.  Beck 

D.  D.  Chewnlng 


Total  payees  In  county 
(16)    . — 


CROSBT  COUNTT 

Curtis  M.  Wheeler 

Claude   Collins.., 

H.  P.  Gregory- 

Robert  H.  Perkins 

T.  B.  Edwards 

R.  P.  KirkendaU 

BUly  Simpson 

W.  C.  McDuff 


24.162 
23.353 
23.176 
22. 873 
22.469 
30.053 
19.604 
19.609 
19.268 
18. 570 
18.431 
17.811 
17.  741 
17. 560 
17.511 
17.468 
17. 356 
17.  025 
16. 771 
16,543 
16,022 


Total  payees  In  county  (21 )        403, 456 


22.  490 
22, 175 
21,645 
21,  517 
18, 939 
17, 374 
17, 191 
17,145 
15,883 
15.  537 


Total  payees  in  county  ( 10)         189,  896 


16.268 

16,080 
15.658 


31.738 


21.420 

24.133 
23,696 
23,496 
21.800 
20,828 
20.444 
19.317 
19.073 
18. 938 
16,  775 
16,634 
16,323 
16,341 
15.339 
15,300 


288.342 


34.885 
34,683 
24.440 
34.373 
34.373 
33.944 
33.940 
23.017 


Herschel  A.  Roye 

Jimmle  W.  Thornton — 
George  Cunningham — 
James  K.  Edinburgh- 
Harold   Moore 

Tommy  McOee 

OUn  Bryant 

Amon  W.  Proctor 

Morris  H.  Wldeman— 

R.  Weldon  Jones 

Walter  M.  Wood 

Noble.   Hunsucker.   Jr. 

Vance    Cypert 

James  M.  Chote 

Arvll  Campbell 

John  H.  Moore 

Wilson  &  Gray 

John  Himmel 

Mack  Harmon 

J.  B.  MarshaU 

Harold  Trull 

Howell  L.  Martin 

FulUnglm  Brothers 

Elmer  S.  Wells 

H.  M.  Reed.  Jr_-_^ 

Odell    Heathlng 
D.  B.  Elllson- 

Grady  Evans 

Ramon  Johnston ... 

Ruth  S.  Blake  Est 

B.  L.  Anderson,  Jr 

Howard    Harris 

T.  G.  Hendrlck 

Dupre    Partnership 

Elnaree  Southward 

Charlie  Wheeler 

Wright  L.  Carlisle ,- 

Eddie  W.  Verett 

J.  M.  Klrksey,  Jr 

Edmond  C.  Crump 

Harold    Wilson 

T.    Wlllard ,  Moses 

Thome    Wilmeth 

Ernest  L.   Harris 

J.  W.   Payne 

L.  A.  Cox 

Clester  L.  Grlffln 

Billy    Bounds 

Loyd  E.  Fowler 

Homer  W.  Ellison 

Lester  Johnson 

Alvin  C.  Morrison . 

Mark   Anthony 

Clarence   Denson 

Samuel  G.  Appling 

BlUy   B.   Wright 

Bobby   D.   Harris 

David  Judith  Joanne  Prewltt 

Lole  Ellison 

Darmy    McDuff 

A.  W.  MarshaU 

Boney  Winkler 

Vernon  O.  Roye 

BlUy  Higginbotham 

Lewis  Rltchey 

Robt.  &  G.  FuUlnglm  Partnership. 

George  U.  Grlffln 

Martin  ft  Mlmms  Forms 

Marwln    BrakebUl 

Joe  D.  Rankin 

Garland   Jones 

W.  H.  Ratheal .- 

Oeorge  W.  Carter 

B.  H.  Wheeless 

Alfred  Martin 

Cornelius  Sc  Son 

Billy  Joe  Boyd 

W.  W.  Anthony 

Cap    McNelU - 

Benny  J.  Poulson. ^. 

BUI  Lyle 

W.  B.  Allen 

W.  Russel  McCurdy 

Melvln  PoweU , 

A.  R.  BrakeblU :-. 

W.  P.  Sellers — 

Woodrow  W.  Robertaon 

Elvis   Marley 

Johnnie  P.  Wallace 

Dopglas  K.  Stevens 

Robert  Chapman 


11359 

23.880 

23,710 

23. 696 

23.446 

23.410 

23.267 

22.944 

22.881 

22.833 

22.799 

22,661 

22.640 

22,631 

22,539 

22.399 

22.110 

21,958 

21,840 

21,801 

21.631 

21.620 

21,410 

21.079 

20,045 

20. 896 

20,868 

20. 712 

20.643 

20,  575 

20, 572 

20,552 

20.541 

20,446 

20.388 

20,379 

20, 337 

20,309 

20.292 

20. 012 

19.996 

19,  976 

19.055 

10, 030 

10,867 

10,824 

10.669 

19.655 

19,308 

19,280 

19,173 

19, 076 

19.027 

19. 017 

18.088 

18.902 

18,837 

18, 810 

18,640 

18.631 

18.608 

18,509 

18, 474 

18.454 

18.303 

18.353 

18,268 

18,263 

18, 218 

18,165 

18,158 

18, 133 

18,043 

18,001 

17.980 

17.873 

17.783 

17.  767 

17.703 

17.663 

17.  514 

17.401 

17.360 

17,837 

17,314 

17,311 

17,345 

17.306 

17, 165 

17,146 

16.080 

16.036 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


AprU  13,  1970 


1969  ASCS  program  payments  o/  tlS.OQO 
through  t24M9  excluding  price  support 
loans  and  vool  and  sugar  payments — 
Texas — Oontinued 


Pred   McDanlel 

Floyd  H.  Richards. 

Plumb/Plumb 

Calvin  F.  Elms 


10.,008  Bernlce    Beeman. 

10.006  Ted    Turner 

10.040     Jeff  D.  Raney 

10.007  Jack  Warren--!.. 


20.213 
30,310 
30,178 
30.  017 


April  13,  1970 


O.  W.  Harrison 

Olenn  D.  Welch. 
Robert  Lloyd  ... 
Estls  T.   Bass 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


34 ,  023  Axistln  C.  Rose,  Jr.  .. 

23.088  Richard  E.  Friemel. 

33,033  H.  D.  Fowler 

33.781  Denson  Trust 


17.303 

17, 375 

17, 331 

17. 130 
IT  nua 


DONLBT    COUNTT 

Wm.  O.  Mooring 

Warren  Hardin 

Harold  L.  White 


11361 


22.  573 
20,582 
18,087 


11360 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


April  13,  1970 


1969  ASCS  prom^'fn  payments  of  tlS.OOO 
through  $24,999  excluding  price  rupport 
loans  and  wool  and  rugar  payments — 
Texa»— Oontlnued 


ciosBT  couMTT^-oonttnued 


Jack  Flowers 

Alfred  ^.  CUrk. 

B.  Hmil  CypOTt 

Jackie — Jerry  Robertaon 

Leonard   L.   Stephens 

Clay  Klmbrougb.  Jr 

Silas  T.  Wheeler 

J.  L.  Comwell 

Charles  K.  Oreen,  Jr 

Raymond  K.  Ralls 

FulUnglm  Paxtnershlp 

T.  A.  Rainwater 

Anthony  Ijttta 

0el  L.  Arhur 

Boyce  A.  Bryan 

Jerrell  Greer 

Jasper  A.  Cornelius 

Leon  Keene 

Richard  V.  Pratt — 

P.  A  ft  O  L  AbeU 

H.  O.  Joiner 

A.  J.  Cowley 

Kelly  Ferguson 

W.  H.  Leatherwood  *  Son- 
Dan  F.  James 

Marvin  L.  Pair 

C.  R.  Smith,  Jr 

Ben  F.  BrakeblU 


16.884 
16.868 
16. 617 
16.609 
16.507 
16.416 
16.348 
16.338 
16.ai3 
16.154 
16. 114 
16.058 
16.048 
15.B96 
15.030 
15.S04 
15.706 
15.576 
15.547 
16.336 
15.383 
15.372 
15.256 
15.211 
15.173 
15.095 
16.063 
15.000 


Total  payees  In  county 

(M7) 3.443.960 


cuLBsaaoN  cotrirrr 


Ted  Brewster 

D.  H.  Brewster. 
Oeorge   Turner. 

D.  B.  Conoly 

Ryon  St.  Clair. 

Dick  Quest '. 

C.  W.  Ivey 


nAT.I.*M   OOUMTT 


Carl  E.  French 

Liewls    Sharp 

Frank    Hamilton 

Jim  Clements 

Fountain    Angel 

Everett  F.  Dryden 

Carl  W  MUlw „ 

Leo  Meek 

Ellas  N.  Crabtree 

Bill  R.  Brewster 

Elmer  R.  McNabb 

Louie  V.  Baker 

E.  O.  Schuhart  n 

Jay  Byrd 

Marlon  B.   Byrd 

C.  O.  Warren 

Roland  M.  Reeves 

Orover  Swift 

WUUe  BeUe  Pounds... 

Jody    Bezner 

Allen  B.  Smith 

Lowell  B.  Wlnsor 

Darling   Farms.    Inc.. 

Fred  O.  Presley 

Kenneth  Dowdy 

Taylor  &  Taylor  Ptnp. 

Sam  Helakell 

Herb  O.  Perry 

Thomas  O.  Warden 

Lyall  O.  Murdock 

John  H.  Btimett 

JeMe   DavU 

John  Nix 

Calvin   Gillespie 

Curtis  D.  Jones 

Robert   E.  Bnns...... 

Homer  L.  Steen 

Charles  Card 

Archie  C.  Cleavlnger.. 
Russell  Porter 


30.606 
19.298 
19.162 
19.081 
16.606 
15.838 
15.072 


Total  payees  In  county  (7) .         135. 653 


34.851 
34.833 
34.  341 
34.338 
34.174 
33.941 
33.861 
33.478 
33.314 
33.199 
33.009 
33.851 
33.673 
33.614 
33.613 
33.444 
33.137 
31.806 
31.603 
31.551 
31.445 
31.317 
31.318 
31.096 
31.000 
30.844 
30.839 
30.636 
30.600 
30.535 
30.446 
30.346 
30.168 
30.008 
30.058 
19.800 
19.480 
19. 475 
10.400 
19.316 


Fred   McDanlel 

Floyd  H.  Richards 

Plumb/Plumb 

Calvin  F.  Elms .. 

Charles  Durr 

Donnle  D.  Stewart 

Pronger/Broyles 

Joe  M.  Scott.  Jr 

N.  E.  Faver 

Gall  McDanlel 

Oda  D.  Newman 

John  C.  Dye 

Kenneth  Knight 

Kenneth  Smith 

Gibson/Owen  Ptnp .. 

Norman  O.  Steen 

Arendo  A.  McDougald 

Brack  J.  Wiggins 

Roy  L.  Davis 

Wendell  O.  Porter 

James  W.  Flores 

Newt  James 

Hugh  E.  Barber 

Kenneth  DUler 

William  O.  Crlsmon 

A.  B.  Robertson 

Cecil  A.  Bletker 

Charles  V,  Coulter 

Warren  C.  Evans 

Ernest  D.  Sheets 

Alexander  &  Alexander,  Inc. 

Jerry  C.  Turner 

Fred  D.  Kelley ... 


10.,  098 
19.096 
19.040 
19.007 
18.863 
18.833 
18.719 
18,555 
18.096 
18.030 
17.  878 
17.848 
17.706 
17.611 
17.453 
17.313 
17.396 
16,669 
16,635 
16.334 
16.307 
16,077 
16,061 
16,034 
15.  930 
15. 936 
15,864 
15, 438 
15.338 
15.169 
15.063 
15.046 
15.033 


Total     payees    In    county 

(73) -.     1.434.278 


OAIXAS   CODNTT 

Billy  C.  Beach 

Reagen  Glenn 

R.  V.  Luther 

Clarence  Bentley  ^t  al 

John  David  Smith 

John  W.  Rorle 

Geo.  F.  Willis 

John  R.  &  A.  David  Marshall 

Total    pajiees    In    county 
(8)   

DAWSON    COXTNTT 


Edwin  Rlnewalt 

Ela  Morris   

Ray  Allen  Noret 

Cecil    O'Brien 

Roy    E.    Bearden 

Landon  Petera,  Jr 

Raymond  G.  Roberts 

Norman  Wayne  Brown. 

WUlard  H.  Free -. 

Billy  Roy  Trult 

O.  C.  Cllfft.  Jr 

James  David  McOrew.. 

Richard  Woodward 

Raymond  Orson 

O.  C.  ClllTt.  Jr.. 

Lloyd   Mean 

W.    L.    OllUam - 

Eddie  Carpenter 

Ronald    Raney 

J.  R.  Weaver  Estate 

Lyndall  Sharp 

Okyleen  Addison 

Bill   Mears 

Darus  Sumrow 1. 

Edwin  Thomas 

Billy    Mlere 

BUI    Barnes 

Jack  R.  PelU 

Dan  Harp 

C.  M.  Pearce 

Robert  C.  Koger 

Donald  Wayne  Merrill. 

Dopson    Farms 

A.  C.  Hodges 

Oonxell  Hogg 

Jack  Wolford 

John  Mlddleton.  Jr 

Joe   O'Brien 


23.493 
20.089 
19.908 
18. 270 
17.910 
17.816 
17.433 
16.606 


151.516 


34.  677 
34.616 
34, 597 
34.506 
24. 333 
24.253 
24.168 
24.163 
23.550 
23.488 
23.064 
23.406 
23.319 
23.085 
23.064 
22.077 
22.786 
22.568 
22.541 
22.376 
22.018 
21.889 
31.696 
31.483 
31.338 
31.333 
31,  375 
31.155 
31.144 
31.030 
30.084 
30,969 
30.940 
30.791 
30.776 
30.674 
30.481 
30.436 


Bernlce    Beeman 

Ted    Turner 

Jeff  D.  Raney 1 

Jack  Warren..! : ..... 

H.  R.  Jeter 

R.  H.  Strlcklln.  Jr 

L.  D.   Echols 

N.  W.  Weeks 

Leland  Harold  Bartlett 

Lowell  T.  Warren . 

Carl  Barrow 

Broyles  Lamesa  Farms.  Inc. 

Jerry   Kelley 

ArlU  CUne 

F.  A.  Toungblood 

V.  O.  Barron 

Qua  White.  Jr 

Ray  Barrlnger 

J.  P.  Senter 

Arvis  D.  Woodul - 

Jerry   Napper 

R.  C.  Anderson 

Troy  Howard 

W.  Lee  Harris 

Henry   F.    Vogler 

Harvey   Hanson 

Erwln   Qtlllam 

Homer  Hardberger 

James  H.  Addison 

Thomas  H.  Horton 

R.  L.  Rlker 

W.  R.  Cox . 

Hershell  Edwin  Raines 

BUly  D.   Roberts 

A.  E.   Hale 

Pat  Childress 

W.  T.  Snellgrove 

Allen  Vandlvere 

Jerry  D.  Harris 

Doylee  Ferguson 

Dewey  R.   Drennan 

D.  O.   Huddleston 

Emflnger  and  Son 

Conley  Esmond 

J.  E.  Alrhart 

J.  T    OBrlen . 

Donald  Alrhart 

J.  E.  Bartlett 

E.  A.  Trultt 

Louie  Drennan 

B.  R.  Clark 

F.  M.  Trammel! 

Orvls  F.  Davis 

Effle  L.  Boatrlght 

Arlt  Davison 

W.  M.  Yates  Estate 

Marahall  F.   Cohorn 

Boyd  Echols 

Kenneth  Mlers ....... 

Donald  Holt 

Grey  Cook  

Olen    Norrls    

George  Lopez   

Robert  C.  Hoffmai 
Spurgeon  C.  Motley.' 

Don  H.  Peterson 

W.    H.    Moore 

William  A.  Cook 

Cecil  T.  Jones 

Troy  Burdett 

W.  C.  Taylor 

Bob  Miller 

Bobby  G   Mitchell... 
B.  B.  Vestal. 


UK— 

leyNc. 


Total    payees    In    otmnty 
(113)   - 


30.213 
30.210 
30.178 
30.017 
10.  980 
19.637 
19,540 
^19.  492 
19.485 
19,456 
10,  278 
19,223 
18.932 
18.010 
18.900 
18,887 
18,  861 
18.708 
18,649 
18,  691 
18,  538 
18,292 
18.288 
18.273 
18.205 
18.  132 
18.  070 
17.  801 
17.  719 
17.572 
17.566 
17.403 
17.  303 
17.397 
17.204 
17.085 
17.  027 
16.070 
16.023 
16.  824 
16. 698 
16.  693 
16.654 
16.  495 
16.441 
16.414 
16.413 
16.  347 
16.  240 
16.  226 
16.207 
16,180 
16.  130 
16.080 
6,055 
013 
15.984 
15,944 
15,907 
15,886 

15.  801 
15.743 

16.  735 
15,475 
15,461 
15.458 
15.368 
15.305 
15,291 
15.260 
15.  102 
15.  154 
15.116 
15.023 


*1S 


2, 132.  305 


DKAF  SMrrR   COUMTT 

Wllhelmlna   Wlmberley 

W.  Ralph  Hastings 

Wayne  Richardson 

Denzll  PulUam 

L.   B.   Worthan 

Joe  Frank  Huckert 

G.  V.  Cassltty 

Leland  Bunu 

Bruce  W.   Bumey 

Silas  G.  Wilson 

Claud  W.  Ayres . 


24. 874 
24.810 
34.653 
34.630 
24.566 
24,540 
24, 246 
24,225 
34.150 
34.136 
34,006 


N 


/ 


April  13,  1970 


O.  W.  Harrison 

Glenn  D.  Welch 

Robert  Lloyd   

Estls  T.   Bass 

Howe  &  Flnley 

R.  v.  Halrgrove 

Bruce  Coleman 

Oeorge  W.  Rltter.- 

Jerome    Frlemel 

Roman  J    Frlemel 

W.  Q.  Duggan 

C  O.  Howell 

Strain  Farm 

Noble  C.  Howard 

Royce   Cretslnger 1. 

Brown  Bros 

Labry  E.  Ballard f. 

Roger  H.  Brumley  Est — 
W.  P.  Dutton 

David  Downey 

Flat  Acre  Farm 

Bernard    Hartman — .. 
C.  M    Phlpps .. 

Charles  Long ... 

J.  M  Booth.  Jr. 

Lewis  C.  Beckman J. 

James  Paetzold . 

Arthur  B.  Kent U 

Hugo   Kinkier 

R.  T  &  H.  R.  Stewart 

A.  F.  Mamell 

R.  A.  Crist 

C.  P.  Worthan — 

Ernest  Flood -. 

Henry    Brorman 4- 

C.  F   Homfeld J. 

Ernest  McGee i. 

Laverne  Schenk i. 

Richard  Fortenberry 

Wendell  Clark *. 

Earl  Holt.. 1 

Roy  C.  Clements i- 

Roy  and  Richard  Kuper 

R.  B.  Latham,  Jr -. 

Larry  Harris 1. 

Lawrence  Strafuss 1. 

Richard  Sims. ^ 

Cart  T.  Wlmberley 

Walter  H.  Andrews 

F.  L.  Elcke -. 

Hubert  L.  Turner f 

Jerry  R.  Landers 1. 

Edgar  Vinson 1. 

Edgar  Telchlk i. 

Shugart  &  Keller .. 

Clarence  L.  McBroom 

Walterscheld  Bros ,.. 

E.  K.  PlnneU  Est i 

J.  T.  Holcomb i. 

W.  J.  Schumacher 1 

Mike   Betzen 1. 

Raymond  Schlabs •■ 

Elmer  F.  Relnart . 

C.  W.  Sanders 

Paul  Zinser * 

R.  O.  Lynch.  Jr • 

J.  D.  WhlUker 

Jimmy  Cornelius 

Robert  M.  Hicks 

Ernest  Walden,  Jr... 

Frank  P.  Comett 

Corella  Z.  Dl  Fede... 

Horace   Betts 

Eugane  Plank 

Stan    MetcaU 

George  Mode 

B.  T.  Archley 

Tom  Draper 

Wlllard  H.  Jones 

Arnold  P.  Betzen 

Jack  R.  tc  Mary  J.  Vincent... 

'^arold    Martin — 

Don  Ed  Mlddleton 1. 

Jesse  F.  Matthews — 

Conrad  P.  Urbanczyk 

Norman  Gray ■«- 

Siegfried  Bolte J- 

Bllly  B.  Moore — 

K.  B.  WllUams 


It:: 


■r 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


34, 023 
33.988 
33,  933 
33.781 
23,668 
33,648 
33,535 
23.  525 
23,496 
23,490 
33,456 
33,394 
33,370 
33,083 
33.081 
.  33. 078 
33,073 
33.088 
33.948 
32,881 
33,614 
33.598 
32,569 
32,363 
33.373 
33.314 
33.067 
31.918 
31.838 
21,697 
31,696 
31,676 
31,663 
31,618 
31.486 
31.451 
31.374 
30.947 
30,034 
20,731 
20,508 
20,502 
20,480 
20.411 
30,361 
30,164 
20, 133 
30.043 
10.880 
10.867 
19,863 
19.690 
19.604 
19.601 
19,430 
19, 311 
19. 310 
10. 108 
10. 141 
10,06« 
10.044 
10.033 
10,007 
18.049 
18.878 
18.833 
18. 816 
18.680 
18,534 
18.808 
18.441 
18.376 
18. 374 
18, 371 
18, 347 
18.334 
18.336 
18.300 
18.160 
18,083 
17.047 
17.033 
17.008 
17.866 
17.668 
17.608 
17.438 
17.406 
17.380 


Atistln  C.  Rose.  Jr 

Richard  E.  Frtemel 

H.  D.  Fowler 

Denson  Trust 

James  &  Herman  Hund — 

Chet  W.  Williams 

A.  S.  Kelly 

WUUam  Keith  Kramer 

Maurice  C.  Dorward 

Jim  Perrln 

J.  Raymond  Flores 

J.  M.  McCasland 

Thomas  E.  Braddy 

Eldon  Cassetty 

J.  Y.  Childress 

George  A.  Paschel 

Clarence  A.  Betzen 

Swlnbrook  Farms .... 

A.  R.  Latham 

Terrell  Hodges 

Andrew  Kershen 

R.  E.  Battles 

T.  L.  Sparkman.  Jr 

Lee  A.  Wagner 

Raymond  Hlgginbotham  . 

Joe  Ruther  

Francis  W.  Hill — . 

R.  E.  Lance,  Jr 

Joe  Brorman 

M.  H.  Havs,  Jr 

A.  L.  HoUlngsworth 

Goe  K.  Muse 

Hoyt  L.  Smith 

Edwin  Axe 

J.  F.  Ford.  Jr 

Marcel  Plschbacher 

Richard  C.  Jowell 

Delmar  Slgle 

Thompson  &  Winder 

Lewis  L.  Smith 

M.  R.  Latham 

Roddy  Allred 

R.  B.  Glenn  Est 

El  B.  Ranch 

Judge  Garrett 

Albert  Lamb 

Harry  Fuqua 

W.  W.  Thomas 


Total    payees    in    county 
(148)    -y. 


DELTA  COVNTT 

Garland  K.  Cregg 

Boyce  S.  Bailey 

Emmett  E.  Thcxnas 

R.  W.  Smith - 


DENTON  COUNTY 

Donald  Shlfflett 

WUllam  Stanley  Dozler 

Bert  Fields.  Jr 


17,803 

17,376 

17. 331 

17. 130 

17.059 

17.008 

16.888 

16.880 

16. 758 

16.666 

16.648 

16.  572 

16.  522 

16.422 

16. 397 

16. 237 

16. 197 

16.  123 

16.  121 

16.  107 

16.003 

16.078 

16.066 

15,  065 

16, 007 

15.889 

15.882 

16.837 

15,691 

16.636 

15.518 

15.462 

15.446 

15. 425 

15.  374 

15.369 

15. 355 

15. 341 

15. 303 

15.294 

16.291 

15.  279 

16, 173 

15.167 

15,109 

15,106 

15,  056 

15,000 


3, 867. 008 


33.189 
19.695 
17.884 
16,858 


Total    payees    In    county 
(4)    


77.636 


30,827 
19,  460 
10,  399 


Total    payees    In    county 
(3)    — - 


59,686 


DICKENS  COUNTT 


Kaln  Cattle  Co — 

Dovle   Smith 

Hickman  Bros 

Earl  Van  Meter — 

J.  P.  Hale.. 

Harris   Bros 

Lula  L.  Haglns — 
R.  B.  Walswortb.. 
Mlckel  Blackwell. 

R.  G.  Bostlc 

Weldon  Key 

Frank  Ragland... 


22,  717 
22,603 
20,430 
20,  353 
18,  572 
18,418 
17,338 
16.800 
15.905 
15,  726 
16.486 
15.312 


DONLET    COUNTT 


Wm.  O.  Mooring 

Warren  Hardin 

Harold  L.  White 

Earnest  W.  Barbee 

Lawrence  Audrey  Watson. 

Jimmy  Lee  Butler 

Guy  N.  Sibley — 

Lacy  M.  Noble- 

John  Leo  Smith 

Harice  A.  Oreen 


Total  payees  In  county  (10) . 

EL    PASO    COT7NTT 

Wlllard  L.  Deerman 

Mary  Segulia  Trust 

E.  Wlnford  Rushing 

Bills  Farms.  Inc 

Brandes-Ramsey.  Inc 

S.  R.  Davis 

Jim  Surratt  Farms 

John  Macgulre 

Lester  MUlican 

L.  P.  Shafer 

Greenwood,    Inc 

Sierra  Vista  Farms 

John  Marchbanks,  Jr 

Gene  Strachan 

Bounty  Harvest,  Inc 

Robert  Varela 

R.  L.  Skov-Sons 

W.  T.  Henderson  Estate 

George  Lutlch 

A.  L.  Carr 

James  Ivey 

Charles  Ivey 

C.  S.  &  S 

Sam  B.  Vancleave 

River  Bend  Farms 

W.  D.  Surratt 

Conway  &  Son 

Louis  Burrls 

L-S  Farms,  Inc 

Samuel  V.  Orr 

A.  R.  Miller.  Jr 

L.  R.  Jacobs 

Sharp  Farms 

Kermit  R.  WllUams 


Total    payees    In    county 
(34)    


ELLIS  OOUNTT 


C.  C.  Wltherspoon— 
PhlUip  N.  Jeffers — 
Ocle  Ray  Gerron— 

James  H.  Prultt 

Bozek  Farm 

O.  W.  James 

C.  H.  Shrader,  Jr — 

D.  W.  Betts — . 

F.  M.  Roberts 

Janle  Barron 

H.  V.  Lo«a7 

Marvin    Borders 

Johnnie  F.  Allen 

William  C.  Newton- 

Y.  Barron  Est 

Doyle  Reddell 

Carey  Hltt 

*AIton  Adams 

Bob  Crittenden 

Donald  L.  Patman.. 

Jack  Harris 

Oeorge  F.  Hejny 

Roger    Harper 

Billy  Joe  O^leeby.-. 
C.  T.  James 


11361 


33.573 
30,582 
18.087 
17.693 
17, 416 
16. 676 
15.733 
15.396 
16..143 
15. 137 

174,  333 


24.943 
34,  919 
24,837 
24.  733 
24,631 
24,429 
23,884 
'  22, 854 
22,408 
22,  139 
21,  155 
20,  017 
19,  707 
10,516 
19,408 
18,913 
18,  695 
18,  676 
18,568 
18,309 
18, 224 
17,838 
17.603 
17.108 
16.861 
16.024 
15.854 
15.734 
15. 431 
15. 141 
16.120 
hC072 
16.036 
15,036 


Total    payees 
(25)    


In   cotmty 


Total    payees    in    county 
(18)    -— 


FALLS   C017NTT 


2ie>  660 


DnCmT  COVNTT 


Mask  OU  Co- 


Nlck    Boppolo 

Werner  Fuchs 

BUly  Pat  Boatlck. 
16.009     H.  H.  Perkins 


658.822 


34.473 

34.167 

33.497 

23.243 

21.871 

21.340 

20.089 

19.444 

18.743 

18.642 

18.179 

17.944 

17.696 

17,665 

16,968 

16y216 

16,142 

16.026 

16.956 

16.833 

15. 674 

15.437 

16. 513 

15.438 

16. 175 


461,159 


34,033 
33,401 
33.371 
33.808 
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AprU  13,  1970 


1969  ASCS  proifram  payments  of  SIS.OOO 
through  S24.999  excluding  pHce  support 
loans    and    wool    and    sugar    payments — 


r>.  ■>  A  «  _K  ■  *  ^.#4 


WUey  Nance.  Jr 

Dorsey    Baker 

Bobby  McCormlck-. 

Cit^nrirn  D    ProhAJU^o 


33,932  M.  A.  Ulmer 

22. 726  Chester  Dale  West- 

22.576  Jakey  Younger 

22   480  n    T.    ttmir    Tnr 


17.782 
17.771 
17.  749 

IT    TIO 


April  13,  1970 


FSIO  COUNTT 

E.  Stacy  &  Sons 


W 

Gene  Proctor,  Inc 
Valley  Products.  Inc 
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J 


John  Hobbs 15.971 

24  170     Homer  J.  Wbltaker 16.806 

21.' 523      C.   B.  Terry 15.779 

18  953     Roy  Garrett : 15.675 


Marvin  A.  Koepp 

Edward  F.  Scull 

C.  C.  Sc  T.  D.  Bagley- 


11363 

15.666 
15,342 
15,005 


11362 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  — 


1969  ASCS    program    paymenti    of  S15.000 

through  S24.999  excluding  pHce  support 
loans  and  wool  and  sugar  payments — 
Texas — Continued 

FALLS  cotTKTT— continued 

Pellx  Steinke.^ M.  TM 

Tony  Abate-.* 21.103 

LUUan  DeOraffenrled.  Estate 20.430 

A.  J.  Falco 20.066 

Ellis  Cattle  Co 19-  98* 

Phillip    Musla 18.227 

Pat  Margoltta }Z?t2 

A.  T.  Oarrett i».  f*l 

Ben  Pomykal !«•  0*^ 

Marvin  MUls 15.458 

Annie  M.  Palasota 16.  *84 

Total     payees     In     county 

(16)    - -  »««>•? 

rANNUr   COUNTT 

R  Shelton.  Sr.  *  B.  Shelton.  Jr.—  24. 14« 

Ralph   HoweU ?1'^3 

B.  W.  Mathews 20.805 

Jack  P.  Parley 20.  756 

James  T.  Smith— i8-  235 

Anse  J.  Babers .'SS 

Jerry  L.  DavU «.  »« 

Manuel  O.  Neeley 1°  0°» 

Total  payees  In  county  (8).  162,295 

FATETTK  COWNTT 

WlUlam  P.  Rheman. ?2'I?? 

Johnnie  R.  Nalser JI,^ 

Milton  Joost ^"'  ^'" 

Toul  payees  In  covmty  (S)  -  8«.  837 

rXSHXk  COUNTI 

Wimngham  Land  CatUe 23.  IM 

R.  E.  McKlmmey M.60» 

Kermlt  L.  Terry J„  olo 

Wiley  J.  Haryey.  Jr W.  869 

AUan  Eugene  Terry 19-  ^ 

Thurman  Terry H'Jj^ 

Gerald   Ke^t 18.683 

Jack   Mortdn J8.M6 

Vernon  Terry ".TO7 

B.  8.  Wright 1^.  W7 

John  C  Bryant. 17.  596 

Wendel    Kent }7.260 

Preston  Morrow ".a»» 

Richard  Posey 18»28 

J.  C.  Sheffield. .121 

Uols  B.  Cauble 1«.»8 

Mike    Terry —  IZIzl 

Jim    Rowland *'•  "O 

Raymond    Cochran :—  16.020 

B.   E.   Alldredge- 16.742 

Afra  Eugene  Hudnall 16,898 

V.  C.  Murphr«e 16,682 

Odell  Rains 15.618 

Max  O.  Stuart 15,473 

Prank  K.  MltcheU 16. 422 

Klefer  C.  Cauble 16.098 

Paye  Ray .— 1^.043 

Total    payees    In    county 

(27) 470,341 

noTD  cotnrrT 

Milton  Harrison 24.828 

William  R.  Daniel :. 24.796 

Hubert  E.  Frlzaell 24.662 

Mary  Beth  Kropp 24,362 

Bryan  Smith - 24,326 

A.  V.  Bethel. 24,126 

Barney  Manning 24,066 

V.  H.  Kelllson 23, 822 

Harold   NorreU — 23,799 

Thomas  H.  Chatham ... 23,  567 

Oarvln    Beedy 23,548 

L.  D.  Smith.  Jr ^ 23,626 

Lonnle  Hlnsley 33,634 

Dale   Wldener 23,433 

Harry  B.  Blenden 23, 087 


Wiley  Nance.  Jr 

Dorsey    Baker 

Bobby  McCormlck 

Oeorge  D.  Probasco 

Earner  B.  Jackson 

Ted    Reld — .,, 

Wilfred  H.  Stoener 

B.  P.  Sandefur 

C>  T.  Hanunonds 

Shelby   Calahan 

Harry  Reeves 

Eugene  Beedy 

Billy    Hlnkle 

Greer   Christian 

Robert  Lee  Daniels 

R.  C.  Kelllson 

C.  W.  Jones 

Clark  J.  Harris 

Ralph  R.  Ray 

Ralph  Johnston 

Ned  J.  Bradley... 

Keith    BllUngton 

Harold  Woodson 

Kenneth   Edwards 

J.  W.  Day.  Jr .» 

Joe  Cunyus 

William  E.  Brown.  Jr 

Norman  Smith 

C.  Joe  Taylor 

Robert  W.  Reeves 

Bob  Lane 

Ployd  J.  Ellison 

E.   J.  Klnslow 

C.  N.  Waldlng 

Wendell  W.  McLaughlin 

Sandhill   Parm 

W.  D.  Mount 

Aaron  Carthel 

Vera  Jackson  &  Keith  Jackson. 

W.  Leslie  Ferguson 

Millard  H.  Watson 

Jerry  Don  Battey 

Raymond  Reeves 

Dale  Jones 

WUliam  P.  Bertrand 

B.  B.  Wilkes 

Patty  Jo  Wilkes 

Lesley  L.  Wilkes 

Roy  L.  Hale.. 

J.  D  King - 

Edd   Muncy 

Verner  Hodel 

Bennle  R.  Case 

A.  C.  Pratt 

Clyde  Baxter 

Edward  J.  Poster.  Jr 

Gerald  Ford 

Henry  Biitchell 

AusUn  B.  Meriwether 

Boyce  Mosley ......... 

W.  A.  Massle.. 

John  B.  Steele 

Gall  Wilson-- 

S.  C.  Burleson 

Gene  Hopper 

Roy  L.  Pawver 

Abb  T    Moore 

Loyse  A.  Bradshaw ^ 

Pat  Prtzzell 

Johnny  Lloyd 

Prank  A.  Welgel 

Albert  Scheele 

L.  R.  McCormlck 

Paul    Wheeler 

Mars  RaUllT 

P.  L.  Montandon,  Jr 

Willis  &  Don  Apple 

Fred  C.  Cates 

Wayne   Thorpe 

Eugene  TannahlU 

Adraln  Helms 

L.  M.  Wartes 

L.  T.  Dycus 

Weldon  Becker 

William  J.  Lee 

Albert  Jones 

Garland  Cox 

George  F.  Weast 

Dan  Hagood ... 


HOUSE  AprU  13,  1970 

23,932  M.  A.  Ulmer... 17.782 

22.726  Chester  Dale  West 17.771 

22.576  Jakey  Younger 17.749 

22.480  R.  L.  I^eff.  Inc 17.712 

22.412  E.  J.  Foster. 17,633 

22.335  Harmon  Handley 17.486 

22.240  Ous  and  Fred  Hanunonds 17.387 

22,  127  Eastham  &  Rainwater 17.  322 

22.059  Kendall  Cxunmlngs 17.303 

21.  874  Alton  E.  Barnes 17,  256 

21.751  C.  L.  OlUy 17,216 

21.706  O.R.Moore 17,174 

21.572  Durward    Jack 17,119 

21.531  Paul  Schacht 17,110 

21.449  W.  L.  Davis 17.007 

21.397  H.B.Johnson 16.927 

21.393  Mel  J.  Boggus _.  16.896 

21.355  Paul  Cooper 16.867 

21.322  Melvln  Lloyd. 16,704 

21.255  Ray  I.  Cook 16.700 

21.063  Bemle  Parkey.. 16,662 

21.027  Ray    Lloyd 16.664 

21,010  Fred  Cardinal 16.667 

20,  900  WlUlam  H.  Smith 16.  661 

20,887  E.E.Wells 16  383 

20,844  J.  T.  Terrell 16.366 

20.773  icle  Snead  Tr 16.343 

20.  729  R.  B.  Young-. 16.  114 

20,722  Milton  Edward  Shore 16.078 

20.385  O.  D.  Tarpley 16.036 

20.  358  Campbell  Farm  Ace 15.  941 

20.214  Chester  Carthel 15.926 

20,  170  Sterling  K.  Cummlngs .  16,  898 

20.137  L.   D.   Simpson 15.846 

20,  109  Owen  Thornton 15,  736 

20.100  L.  C    Prtlltt 16.684 

20.081  Cecil  Baxter 15.638 

19.960  H.  E.  Seago _ 15.624 

19.919  C.  O.  Lyles. 16,606 

19.915  Kenneth  R.  Wofford 51.605 

19.875  Vance  Campbell 16.585 

19.786  Audry  McCormlck 15.578 

19.  785  D.  L.  Miller 15.  534 

19.759  w.  B.  Cates 16.429 

19.668  Lee  W.  Burton 15.423 

19.625  Byran  Karr 15.392 

19,619  Charlie  M.  Perry-— 15.340 

19.619  Jim   Simpson   16.338 

19.545  Floyd  Anderson . 16,337 

19,540  c.  B.  Hartsell 15.336 

19.  500  Bill  O.  McNeill 15. 254 

19.427  J.  O.  Elliott. 16.182 

19.  395  Grlgsby  Milton 16, 163 

19.387  Jack  Stansell 15,104 

19.357  Floyd  W.  Jackson 16.007 

19.335  Roy  Crawford 15.006 

19.316  . 

19.299  Total    payees    In    county 

19.254  (160)    3.051, 084 

19. 244  === 

19.230  rdAED  cotmrr 

}'-^?f  Kenneth  Halbert 17.762 

10  1^  Dwlght  CampbeU 17.656 

,"•}??  CarroU  Bros 17.628 

on*  James  O.  Johnson 16.615 

19  086  G'"*<ly  Halbert 15.  229 

1  a  osn  Total    payees    In    county 

}J:;S         <») -  M.TO9 

1 8  879 

jg'  g.^4  rORT    BBNS    COUIITT 

18.865  TlUord  O.  Sulak 23.935 

18.856  MuUe  Bros 21.640 

18.839  Otto  H.  Schulz 20.678 

18.826  Eppollto  &  Cantello 19.773 

18.816  Werlla  Bros 19,334 

18.  732  Adolph  Horellca  &  Sons 18.027 

18.  662  Amo  O.  Schultz  &  Sons 17,  864 

18.  634  Max  Mahlmann ..  17.  669 

18.514  Gerald  W.  Miller - 17,366 

18,377  Frank  E.  Kunz 16,679 

18,339  Arthur  Lee   Stern 16.519 

18.  320  Wessendorff  Cattle  Co 16.  464 

18.126  Alvln  Kettler. 16,396 

18.014  P  

18,012  Total    payees    In    county 

17.803  (13) 340.123 

17.790  === 


ii 


April  13,  1970 

FRIO  COnNTT 

W.  B.  Stacy  &  Sons 

Gene  Proctor.  Inc 

Valley  Products,  Inc 1.. 

Leona  Farms 

J.  C.  Thompson 

Beever  Farms.  Inc L. 
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GAINXB  COUNTT 

W.  A.  Freem&n.  Sr 

L.  D.  Smith 

Luther  D.  Cope . . 

W.  V.  Laslter 

Floyd  Oliver 

J.  C.  Chaffln 

Eddie  Jameson .| — 

Kenneth  Young 

A.  P.  McOulre 

E.  C.  Harvey > 

Alvln  Keith  Forbls 

E.  F.  Foshee 

Weyland  R.  Mulllns 

R.  B.  Askew 

George  Washington  Jones 

Nix  and  Norman 

Luther  Lee.-.l 

Jack   Welch 

K.  C.  Farms . 

Floyd  McOee 

D.  J.  Porbis . 

Thomas  W.  McKlnzle 

H.  R.  Cope 

K.  K.  Whltaker  estate ... 

N.  M.  Saunders .,_. 

A.  K.  Hancock 

J.   M.   Newman 

N.  J.  Mcllwaln 

Keith  McConal 

O.    M.    Fowler . 

Robert  Scott 

Robert  Jameson 

Charles  Cope 

V.  H.  Williams— 

Harlan   MUler 

James  R.  Dunn 

M.  H.  Nance 

A.  Ray  Russell 

Nell  Sanderson 

Roy  W.  Wicker,  Jr .... 

Amerada  Pet  Corp 

Royce  Harvey 

Dennis  Nix .. —__.. 

J.  P.  Bingham 

Ervln   Lawson 

Hanson  &  Moseley 

J.  S.  KiUsley,  Jr 

Wayne  Apple 

E.  F.  Rlggs 

Hilton  Wilson . 

Hllbum  Briscoe 

Olen   Fleming 

M.  R.  Newman 

Roy  Archer 

Johnny  Gooding 

Donald  Floyd 

Olen  Huffaker 

W.  H.  Orlfflth 

Robert  Luther  Kirk 

Ben   Keith 

C.  W.  Oarner 

Leonard  H.  Kelley 

Ooodpasture  Oraln  &  Milling. 

W.  M.  Smith _ 

O.  O.  Boldln.. 

Doyle  Neighbors . 

Joe  Paulkenberry 4 

Black  Children — 

O.  P.  Rowland 

John  Mark  Jones . , 

Dan  Hulse 

Denton  Baucum 

Dean  Paulkenberry | 

Tommy  Sparks .. 

Forrest   Savage 

Lawrence  R.  Nutt 

Marvin  H.  Williams 

E.  N.  Tbomason | 

Alvln  Smith.. 


24, 170 
21,523 
18.  953 
17,  697 
16,  230 
16,  872 


Total  payees  in  county  (6) .         1 14, 445 


24,  986 
24,859 
24,  381 
24,240 
24.235 
23.  937 
23.839 
23,806 
23.660 
23,668 
23,660 
23,556 
23,442 
23,085 
23.079 
22,  720 
22.632 
22,  593 
22.296 
22.  139 
22, 135 
21.  946 
21,792 
21,766 
21,  626 
21, 267 
21,244 
21,237 
20, 934 
20,831 
20, 787 
20.  737 
20,709 
20,  514 
20.386 
20,348 
20,173 
20,028 
19, 870 
19,835 
19,666 
19,496 
19.461 
19,388 
19,363 
19.293 
19,  186 
19, 117 
19.104 
18, 973 
18,893 
18,856 
18,537 
18.520 
18.201 
18.179 
18,105 
18,065 
18,060 
17.847 
17,840 
17,716 
17,688 
17,554 
17,493 
17,424 
17.418 
17.314 
17.371 
17,033 
16.938 
16,841 
16,791 
16.  713 
16,634 
16,545 
16,487 
16. 165 
18.  Ill 


John  Hobbs 16.971 

Homer  J.  Whltaker 16.806 

C.   B.  Terry.. 15,779 

Boy  Oarrett 15,676 

Jim  Ward 16.652 

Jeffrey  Keith - _  15,637 

E.    J.    Kelly 15,556 

J.  A.  Smith 15.666 

Ronnie  SulUvan 16.391 

Dan  Martin... 15,341 

Toy   King 15,338 

E.  W.  Cope 15.185 

Newell  Bowen 15,117 

W.  H.  Rhoades 16, 053 

Total    payees    In    county 

(93)    — 1.806,073 

CASZA    COtTMTT 

S.   C.   Storle.  Jr 24.367 

C.  Wesley  Scott 22,  580 

D.  W.  Eubank.. 21,943 

BlUy  J.  Carlisle 18,045 

Chester  L.  Morris 15,  706 

C.  R.  Baldwin,  Jr 15,374 

W.  C.  Bush 15,  026 

Total    payees    In    county 

(7)    133,031 

GLASSCOCK     COUNTT 

Hall  Bar  H  Ranch 23.961 

Daniel  A.  Hlrt 23.717 

Eugene  E.  Hlrt 23, 165 

Charlie  A.  Smith 22,866 

Lawrence  A.  Jost 21,623 

James  C.  Johnson 20,754 

Clifford  W.  Hoelscher 20.259 

Leon  A.  Halfmann 20.092 

Schraeder  &  Sons 19.298 

Delbert  R.  Halfmann 19,271 

Oary   H.   Seldenberger 18.716 

Arnold  O.  Lange 18,007 

Robert  E.  Hayden 17,463 

Isidore  L.  Hoelscher 16.685 

Arthiu"    Hoelscher 16,569 

Jerome   F.   Hoelscher 15,488 

Reynold  R.  Hoelscher 15,020 

Total     payees     In     county 

(17) 332,954 

COLIAO    COUNTT 

Thomas  Worth  Davis 16,258 

GONZALES    COI7NTT 

Brewster  &  Brown 21,976 

Harrell   Cattle  Co 18.571 

Elvln    Cook 17,652 


Total    payees    In    coimty 

(8)    58.199 

GRAT    COUNTT 

Ray  O.  Burger  &  Son 18.  457 

Aubrey   S.   Cousins . 18,223 

James  D.  Skaggs _- 17,538 

Klnt  C.  Philpott 17, 164 

Sailor    Brothers 17,062 

Speaiman  Ranch 16,263 

Robert  P.  Gordon 16,052 

Total    payees    in    county 

(7)    120,739 

GRATSON  COUNTT 

Leland  Strawn . 19,368 

George  E.  Light 18. 130 

C.  B.  Robinson 17. 105 

Total    payees    In    county 

(3) i 54,603 

GKIMZS  COUNTT 

J.  C.  Lauderdale 18,694 

GUADALUra  COUNTT 

Buford  Llnebarger.  Jr 18. 619 

Clarence  Krackau 18.253 


Marvin  A.  Koepp ,  15.866 

Edward  P.  ScuU.. 15,843 

C.  C.  &  T.  D.  Bagley 15.095 

Total    payees    in    county 

(6)    82.774 

HOLE  COITNTT 

R.   N.   Hopper.. ,       24,894 

Melvln   Mahagan ._  34,839 

Paul  ToUver 34,  786 

J.  W.  McReynolds 24, 540 

Paul  WlUls 24,403 

Tommy    Wages 24.339 

Ben  Roney 24.223 

B.  R.  Bennett 24,  209 

Melvln  Hicks ^ 24, 177 

F.  C.  Lewellen 24. 133 

A.  L.  Stone,  Jr 24,090 

Dennis  Zachary 24.081 

Welkin  Farms 24.003 

Elmer  Lee  Criswell.  Jr 23. 947 

Lester  B.  Cox 23,940 

Jimmy  Kelly 23,896 

Roy  Roberts 23.833 

E.  L.  Criswell 23.806 

Dempsey  D.  Skipper 23.792 

Rupert  L.  AUen 23.767 

Willie  V.  Dunn 23.  726 

Bert  Roberts 23.656 

J.  O.  Bass,  Jr-^ 23,606 

James  C.  Webb 23.520 

Lewis  F.  Thompson . 23.  503 

Royce   Hlllman . : 2a.  481 

Hobby  TTiomas 23,446 

Henry  C.  GrifBn 23,298 

Dee  W.Martin 23,223 

Grady  Murry 23, 157 

Clyde  W.  Harrell 23, 116 

William  J.   Ingram 23.062 

Harold  W.  Thomas 23.033 

Roy  Mills 22,993 

Howard  Shackelford 22.945 

W.  W.  McCoy  and  Son 22.935 

W.  A.  Culp 22,775 

Homer    Roberson 22.650 

Melvln  Bennett 22.625 

Charles  W.  Lambert 22.473 

James  H.  McBeth 22.461 

Larry  W.  Wltten y  22.  299 

Albert  Graf 3  22,279 

A.  D.  WUUamson 22,227 

Earl  C.  McClaln 22, 179 

Charles  Norflect 22, 165 

James  Gordon  Latta 22. 132 

S.  M.  True,  Jr 22,081 

Noble  Rice 22.027 

Jack  Sageser 21,992 

Glen  E.  Robertson 21,954 

D.  L.  Lewis 21,939 

Otis  A.  Stout,  Jr 21. 900 

V.  L.  NeU. 21,856 

Richard  L.  Howard 21,771 

Don    McCullouch 21,758 

R.  E.  Parker 21.665 

Homer  Garrison 21,686 

Troy  Brown 21,416 

E.  M.  Crow,  Jr 21,401 

WUUe   Teeter   Farming 21,380 

Ted   Richardson 21,304 

Don    Hammer 21,156 

Ershel  W.  Johnson 21, 148 

Lewis  Lutrick 21, 123 

James  K.  Sageser 21.024 

Robert  L.  Cobb „_ ._  20.  954 

Marvin  Stephens 30.856 

Bdward   WeU 30,761 

Jasper  C.  Logan 20,564 

James    W.    Taylor 20,475 

E.  J.  McAnalley 20,319 

Dick  G.   Shaver 20.309 

Itlalouf  and  Sons,  Inc.  3 30,304 

Malouf  and  Sons,  Inc.  3 20,304 

Joe   Roney 20,256 

Clarence  A.  Howell 20,233 

Joe  M.  Stubblefleld,  Jr 20, 165 

Fred  Crenshaw 20,162 

Martin  Sch\ir_i 20.142 

Jack  F.  Jackson 20,061 

Herman  Floyd  Poer 30, 001 

J.  D.  Black 19.961 
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19S9  ASCS  program  payments  of  $15,000 
through  $24,999  excluding  price  suppon 
loans  and  wool  and  sugar  payments — 
Texas — Oontlnued 


Leon  GrllBn : 

J.  H.  Bamett.. 
a.  M.  WllUams. 
Dick    Redinger. 


17,009  Joe  K.  Bddlns 

16, 998  Otha  E.  Gardenhlre.— 

16,  914  V.  O.  &  Kent  D.  Byars. 

16.863  Joyce  D.  Webster 

16.  826  Bemle  P.  Watson. 


16,629 
16.  261 
16.  229 
16.  198 
16.146 


April  13,  1970 


Robert  A.  Thompson. 

P.  Lee  Hill 

Grady  G.  Bryant 

Carl  H.  Kuper 
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17. 897  Mid  VaUey  Farms.. 

17,619  Progressive  Groves 

17,481  T.  D.  Blackwell 

17. 030  Gene  Moore 


■  A      t\*  £t 


18,851  Bobble  F.  Veretto — 

18, 761  Roy  N.  Whlttenburg. 

18,746  BlUy   Thetford 

18. 676  Owens  Fanes.  Inc — 

in  ARO  Vrnnlc    MotI 


11365 

33.661 
32.631 
33,498 
33,867 
22.243 


11364 
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April  13,  1970 


1969  ASCS  program  payment*  of  1 15, 000 
thrxniffh  $24,999  escludinu  price  3uppon 
loans  and  wool  and  sugar  payments — 
Texaa — Oontlnued 

HOLK  cooNTT — cootlnued 

Jeiry  W.  Shkdden. 
Charles   Stroope— 

BUly    Todd — 

BUly  Jo«  Evazu. 
Ron&ld   Adrian. 
Royce  BlankenalUp. 
Robert    Tipton- 
Charles  Caawell. 
Richard   Mahagan. 
Donald    Huflaker. 
Vinson    DUso^ 
Billy  Ray 
Elowyn 
Harrold 

Olenn  Wlt^n. 
Kay  P.  So 
Albert   PalAter- 
Thomas  Le4  Wltten. 
C.  K.  Whit 
C.  W.  Tat 
J.  P.  Sttne. 
Vernon  L.  Ftttlt. 
Carl  Laney 
Lynn  Shaddel 
C.  D.  Aahmore.N 
Cloys  Pancher  -. 
J.  B.  Holland... 
Oacar  B.  Allen. 
Royce  Carthel 

C.  H.  Kayler 

Don  Baslnger 

Wayne  Rankin 

Vernon  Bostlck 

J.  Weldon  Blount 

J.  W.  Lee 

Dale  T.  miner 

Horace  G.  KeUy 

R.  D.  Barrett 

W.  C.  Johnson 

C.  D.  Sageser 

Newlon  Rowland 

Arrllle  Nlvena 

W.  O.  SpnilU 

R.  J.  Harrell 

Harry  R.  Thomas,  Jr ... 

Ted  Watu 

Wayne  Oreenhaw . 

Daniel  J.  Pondy j 

Thomas  Johnston . — . — . — 

J.  8.  Hobgood 

Cecil  Curry 

O.  L.  Damron . 

Herman  Oregg 

A.  B    Teaff 

Tommy  Applewhite 

James  Wiley  Stout - 

Charles  H.  Scarborough 

A.  W   Hardin  and  T.  Johnston.. 

Robert  W    Klnkald — . 

Ray  P.  Buchanan 

Eugene  W.  Matthews 

M.  C  Church 

Vernon  Ramsower — — 

C.  W.  Barrett 

O.  B  Pope 

N.   M.   Rogers 

BUlle  E.   Harrison 

BUI    John    Hegl 

Virgil  C.  Phillips 

Ott  Earl  Patterson 

Pred  Keesee  Jr — 

R.    Q    SUverthoms 

V.  B.  Thorpe 

Delbert   HowsU    

Vincent  Radlngsr  IM 

Jack  Prltchard 

Carroll  C.  Castleberry 

Leo   Robertson ... 

Robert  Schoppa 

Walter  R.  SturdlTaat 

Purman  Shlpman i 

A.  W.  Hardin 

Woah    Tipton 

Joe  H.  McWllltems 

John   Henry   Hayes 

Kenneth  Burnett 


19. 94» 

19.933 

19.793 

19.791 

19,7aa 

19.593 

19.569 

19.663 

19. 651 

19.618 

19. 617 

19.494 

19.453 

19.333 

19.335 

18.307 

19.346 

19.237 

19.330 

19.319 

19,186 

19.180 

19. 176 

19,094 

19,088 

19,087 

19.088 

19,037 

19.020 

18,984 

18,963 

18,891 

18,859 

18.830 

18.837 

18.778 

18,738 

18,735 

18,«5« 

18, 64T 

18.607 

18.606 

18,560 

18.529 

18,489 

18,478 

18.467 

18.481 

18,407 

18.345 

18.343 

18. 318 

18.347 

18.234 

18.204 

18.200 

18.154 

18.073 

18,036 

17.986 

17.925 

17.923 

17,904 

17.902 

17.852 

17.839 

17.797 

17.776 

17.600 

17.580 

17.507 

17.483 

17.434 

17.383 

17.383 

17.381 

17.354 

17. 171 

17, 187 

17.164 

17.143 

17.000 

17,076 

17.088 

17.088 

17. 019 


Leon  Orlffln .' 

J.  H.  Bamett 

b.  M.  WUUams 

Dick   Redlnger 

R.  D.  Oarvln 

Jerry  Harder 

H.   W.   Phillips. 

Robert   Pope 

Clifford  J.  Pharr 

Robert  E.  Hooper 

O.  B.  Amonett ... 

Elvln  Olenn . 

Dwlght    Olenn 

Boedeker  Parm  Account 

Wasson  S.  Price 

Clint  Oregory.  Jr 

Alfred  Oarlbay 

Ouy  W.  Olnn 

Don   Hegl 

Shelby  Howell,   Jr 

C.    W.    Spann 

Jack  E.  DuUn 

Ronnie  McBeth ' 

WUlts  James   

Cecil  Oartln.  Sr 

M  H.  Courtney 

R.  Jack  James 

Jerry  Nix 

H.  L.  Meek 

Calvin  Koelder 

W.  D.  Lacewell ' 

J.  D    Busby 

J.  V.  Hall.  Jr 

W.  H.  Dean 

Robert  Jamison 

WUey  Jackson 

J.  P.  Buske 

Wallace  Slayton 

Walker  Bros.  Produce 

Albert  Sammann 

Lewis  V.  Brlttaln,  Sr 

J.  D.  James 

OeneBoyd 

White  and  Sturdlvant  Company. 

John  P.  Blckley 

A.  P.  Dalton 

Harold  H.  Ouy  Hegl 

Virgil  C.  Whltten 

O.  E.  Myatt...^ 

Steve  Lee 

Nolan  J.  Pred 

Joe  Txirner 

Wayne  Bankston 

W.  B.  Albers 

HugoPalkenberg . 

J.  W.  Mttroorough 

Tom  Campbell — 

BUly  Don  Teeter 

L.  C.  Dorman 

Alex  Reeves 

Total    payees    In    county 
(339)    

HAU.  OOUNTT 

Rayford  E.  Hutcheraoo 

W.  S.  Montgomery 

Jack   Montgomery 

Jerald  J.  McDanlel 

Joe  C.  Montgomery 

M.  P.  Smith 

P.  O.  Monzlngo 

Mack  D.  Richards 

Robert  R.  Hutcherson 

Hawkins  ft  Lane 

J.  Robert  Hanvey,  Jr 

Palmer  ft  Shawbart 

Crump   W.   Perrel 

Mel  Roy  Cofer . 

Robert  W.  Sexausr 

James  S.  Ouest 

Jack   L.   Case 

Vera  D.  Dickey .. 

Leon  PhlUlps . 

R.  S.  Wansley,  Jr 

S.  D.  Posey  ft  Son . 

Poxhall  Bros 

W.  B.  BCcQueen  Irt . 

James  Moss 

Larry  Lewis 

Ted   Bruce .. 


17,009 
16.998 
16. 914 
16.863 
16.836 
16,  814 
16,803 
16.803 
16.755 
16,736 
16.730 
16.658 
16.616 
16,589 
16.549 
16.508 
16.418 
16.383 
16. 375 
16.334 
16.  336 
16, 330 
16.311 
16.  305 
16.391 
16.  239 
16. 337 
16,  195 
16,153 
16.103 
16.077 
16,034 
16,018 
15.995 
15.993 

15.  977 
16.963 
15.931 
16,909 
16,869 
16.886 
15,851 
15,840 
15.840 
15.835 
15.813 
15.788 
15.631 
15.611 
15.562 
15.641 
15,480 
15,439 
15,364 
16,343 

16.  339 
15.306 
15.345 
15.061 
15.018 


4.415.013 


Joe  K.  Eddlns 

Otha  E.  Oardenhlre 

V.  O.  ft  Kent  D.  Byars. 

Joyce  D.  Webster 

Bernle  P.  Watson 

Ttoy    PhllUps 

Jerry  L.  Montgomery. 
J.  H.  Smith  ft  Son... 

Jimmy  Roden 

Edwin   Hutcherson 

Oeorge  Perrls 

Coy  Yarbrough i... 


34,963 
34,897 
34.  578 
23.760 
33. 618 
33.851 
31.980 
31.605 
31.554 
30.725 
30.383 
30.069 
19. 573 
19.436 
18.448 
18.443 
18.  391 
17,896 
17.736 
17.688 
17.678 
17,651 
17,563 
17,505 
17.067 
16,886 


Total  payees  In  county 
(M) 


HANsroao  couifT* 


Logsdon  Parms 

Archie  Nelson 

Qlen  O.  HUler 

Domler  ft  Henson 

John  C.  Venneman .. 

Plttman  ft  Sons,  Inc 

John  C.  Harris . 

C.   A.  McLaln 

T.  C.  Harvey.  Jr 

Elmo  Dahl 

Robert   V.   Skinner 

L.  H.  Oruver 

Oeorge  C.  Lowe 

Wm.  F.  D.  EtUng 

E.  David  Knutson 

Don  McLaln 

Bob  Cluck 

H.  J.  Vernon 

Holt  Bros ... 

JUn  McLaln 

Bill  Olasgow 

Charles  R.  Ball. 

Olendon  H.  Btllng 

Jackson    Bros 

Harold    Crooks .. 

Clarence  Zabel 

Robert   E.   Jackson 

M.  D.  McLaughlin 

Tliomas  H.  Etter 

Bumle  Sparks  Estate 

C.   Ralph   Blodgett. — 

Oene  Cluck 

Oscar  E.  Archer  Estate 

Pred   Meyer 

Don  Peddy 

Prank  Allen 

8.  ft  8.  Farms,  Inc 

J.  R.   Kelm 

Rex   Jones 

Doyle  Barkley 


Total    payees    In    county 
•       (40) 

HABOUf  AM  COTJItTT 

Aron  W.  PhUUps 

W.  L.  Wilson 

Harry  C.  Becknell . — 

Quentln  WUson : 

Archie  W.  Tabor 

James  W.  Tabor 

James  WUey  Tabor,  Jr 

Kenneth   McSpadden 

Jack    Hurst 

Van  Sparkman 

Jack  Hunter 


HABTLET    COUItTT 


J.  T.  McAdams 

R.  Hudson  Herring 

LArry  R.  McCormlck 

Lathem  Ranch 

Alfred  R.  Ford 

Oary  K.  Oeorge — 

Ramon  B.  Reynolds,  Jr. 

Robert  O.  Shrauner 

Kermlt  D.  Kasper 

Wlnford  Jenkins 

Earllne    Kuper 

Alexander  P.  Oallo 

Ralph  M.  ArU — 


16.629 
16.261 
16.  229 
16.  198 
16.146 
16.080 
15.646 
15.470 
15.402 
16.  305 
16.367 
15.  142 


713.546 


24. 971 

24.553 

24.292 

24.015 

23,747 

23.004 

22.806 

33.834 

33,603 

23.588 

22.507 

33.469 

23.383 

22.134 

22.093 

31.700 

21.  191 

20.558 

20. 370 

20.206 

20.110 

20,026 

19.851 

19. 595 

19.030 

18.880 

18.781 

17.  578 

17.419 

17.299 

17.235 

16.901 

16.873 

16.631 

16, 852 

16.282 

15,702 

15.604 

16.367 

15.139 


801.638 


32.956 
23.644 
30.961 
19.804 
17.601 
17,680 
17.806 
17.380 
16.850 
16.461 
16.360 


Total  payees  in  county  (11).    305.908 


34.096 
34.886 
33.808 
33.157 
33.989 
33,863 
33,345 
33.067 
31.064 
30.844 
18.835 
18.783 
17.806 


April  13,   1970 


X 


i 


Robert  A.  ThompSon.- 
P.  Lee  Hill 

Orady  O.  Bryant 

Carl  H.  Kuper 

Everett  D.  McNabb 

Toung  C.  Oarrlson 

Nine  Nesters.  Ltd 

Olen  C.  Andrews 

Hayden  Thompson.  Jr. 

Kenneth  O.  Brown 

Richard  W.  WUson 

Oeorge  W.  Parr 

Robert  C.  Bailey 

Robert  M.  Bailey 

Forrest  O.  Robertson— . 

Foster  L.  JoUey 

Paul  E.  Davis 
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Total    payees    In    county 
(30)   - — -_ 

HASKKIX  OOUNTT 

Oeorge  A.  MuUlno 

WUlle  Z.  Bettls.  Est 

Ellis  L.  Tankersley 1 

O.  D.  Pool.  Jr J 

Robert  W.  Herren 4- — 

MarUyn  C.  Cloud 1 

W.   H.  Patterson 1_ — 

Jack  H.  Neathery 

Virgil  E.  Sonnamaker 

AuvU   R.   Eaton 

Leon  Burson . 

WUlard  L.  Mulllns 

Walter  C.  Winchester 

Albert  R.  Hannsz 

Wallace  L.  Dudenslng 

Ivan  Rowan . 

Jalea  R.  Glover 

WUllam  Griffith — 

Ray  and  Tony  McWhorter 

Alee  H.  Becker 

Vernon  P.  Terrell 

John  and  Truman  Therwbanger. 

Total    payees    In    county 
(22)   

HATS  COTTNTt 

Henry  J.  Niemann . 

HEMPHIU.  COtmTT 

Jahnei  Farm 


KIOALCO  COUMTT 


Mike  &  Joe  Chapa .. 

C.  F.  SkloBs. .. 

Kirk  Schwarz ... 

Anthony  Keller ..- 

D.  J.  Schwarz . ~m. 

Griffin  &  Brand ... 

Pete  Sakal .- 

Ned  Westmoland .-- 

Marlallce  Shivers . — - 

Lewis  Fry w. 

Clifford  Bros — 

Utah  Dlckerson 

Harold  W.  Pursley «.- 

L.  F.  Nlttler. w- 

J.  V.  Harris 

Theser  Bros — . 

E.  O.  Plnkston 

M.  S.  Miller — 

M.  E.  Longwell 

Bede  Farms 

T.  R.  Morln 

Elton  Houts 

Eugene  Houts 

C.  W.  HaU-. — 

Juan  VlUanueva.  Jr ~ 

Hoblltzelle  Ranch 

Arthur  E    Schwarz 

Vemer  Oustafson 

O.  D.  Emery 

S.  D.  McDanlel — . 

Harold  V.  Hansen ... 

J.  N.  Vertreee 

Dallas  N.  Stltes — 

Bobby  McDanlel ..„. 

Edward  Willis ... 


CXVI- 


-710— Park  • 


17.897 
17,619 
17.481 
17,030 
16.916 
16.803 
16,  719 
16.189 
16, 113 

15,  784 
15. 757 
15,694 
15.463 
15.440 
15.342 

16.  262 
16.177 


661.405 


24.  218 
22.948 
20.808 
20.  610 
18,841 
18,533 
17,  775 
17.  752 
17.  747 
17.613 
17.060 
16,614 
16.333 
16.  073 
16.  797 
15.  530 

15,  278 

16,  278 
16, 135 
15,095 
15.008 
16.007 


384.  963 


33,513 


15.228 


34.537 
24. 470 
24.343 
24.276 
23.690 
23.603 
33.203 
33,123 
33.719 
33.306 
32,053 
32,002 
31.868 
31.543 
31.535 
31. 413 
31.306 
31.308 
31.361 
30,880 
30.860 
20, 369 
20,106 
20.153 
20, 136 
20,064 
20,079 
19,979 
19.775 
19.676 
19,  381 
19. 116 
19.000 
18.938 
18.879 


Mid  VaUey  Farms 

Progressive  Groves 

T.  D.  BlackweU 

Oene  Moore 

Woody  Cellum 

Pred  Hammons.  Jr 

George  Looklngblll 

4  T  Ranches,  Inc 

Anna  Mae  Kelly 

Irby    NorreU 

Joe  A.  Cunningham.  Jr 

Ernest  Coy  ft  Son 

Thompson  Bros 

Joe   Heller 

Juan  F.  Moron 

Norman  &  White 

Aderhold  Farms 

J.  E.  MltcheU 

W.  E.  ft  Tommy  Richards 

Pred    Unland 

Jones  Farms.  Inc - 

OUbert    Skloss 

Tide  Products.  Inc 

W.  O.  McCarn 

Burton  C.   Hester 

W.  L.  Drelbelbls 

Billy  H.  Drawe 

R.   T.   Corns .^. 

James  R.  Dougherty.  Est .. 

Jack  Drawe .. 

J.   A.   Zamora .. 

Jesus  L.  VlUarreal.  Sr 

Martin  Farina , 

Benedict   Kotzur 

Double  T.  Ranch .. 

C.  E.  Duncan  Farms  No.  2 

Balr   Farms 

Jarzombek    Bros 

Joe  V.  Corso 

James  E.  Eubanks 

O.  C.  Rlnehart 

Bonham    Farms 

James    B.    Ollmore 

W.  N.  D\irbln 

John  H.  Robinson 

Curtis    White r 

Larry  O.  Robblns 

Stanley  A.  Jarzombek 

Taormlna    Co . 

Claude  H.  Mldgett 

J.  O.  Ogden 

E.  K.  Keller 

Bobby    Dillon 

David  Hoelscher 

Total    payees    In    coimty 
(89)   - 


RILL  COUIfTT 

Wallace   Lavender 

Dennis  Brunton 

Glrault  ft  Con 

Newton  C.  Tekell 

Harry  P.  Holland,  Jr 

Herbert   Maass . 

Henry  D.  Thuem 


Total    payees    In    county 
(7)  

BOCKLST  UUUMTI 

Ron  Cook .. 

Ben  M.  MoWborter 

Selmer  H.  Sehoemoek .— 

Jerry  Blffle ^. 

Rayford  Bynum 

Carl  ft  Everette  Butler 

Howard   Venable 

Harold  R.  PhllUps 

J.  D.  Morelmnd 

Joe  Bowman 

L.  C.  Vanoe 

W.  Brymn  Daniel 

Cecil  C.  CSoOkaton 

Melvln  L.  Hale 

BUI  Ed  Watson 

Jack  McMillan 

Bill   Oraf 

Julius  Blair 

Ronnie  M.  Brown 


Bobble  F.  Veretto 

Roy  N.  Wblttenburg 

BlUy   Thetford 

Owens  Farms,  Inc 

Frank  Motl 

M.  W.  Hart 

H.  J.  Stelnfatb 

Ronnie   Ayers 

Albert  M.  Storey 

Dale   Newsom . 

Pat  A.  Dunavant . _. 

BUly  F.  Sylvester 

Ed  O.  Johnson 

Ernest  T.  Price 

Harley  Stanley 

D.  Gordon  Cobb 

Hugh  Davis 

WUlle  J.  Ivey : 

C.  A.  Jackson 

Joe  Bob  Gamer 

W.  J.  Shockley 

Clarence  E.  Myatt 

Donald  Ray  Oresbam 

Kenneth  M.  Klser ... 

C.  Pulton  Olenn 

Bruce  Scogglns 

Ray  J.  Oerlk 

Weldon  E.  Butler 

W.  L.  Cook 

Buddy  L.  MlUer. 

Ronald  E.  Karvas 

Raymond  Gunn 

Carroll  E.  Bradshaw 

Robert  E.  Avery 

Hugh  P.  Baggett 

Paul  W.  Christian 

James  A.  Copeland 

Louie  Ray  Carter 

James  P.  MltcheU 

M.  G.  Moore 

Ed  M.  Hart 

Henry  J.  Scbmldly 

Van  E.  Alderson 

Norvel  V.  Fred 

Billy  Haysllp 

BUly  R.  Carter 

Harry  Synatschk 

Lawrence  F.  Scboenroek.. 

L.  L.  Alderson . 

Al  G.  Herrln 

L.  L.  Lawson.J 
"■  Joe  B.  Pate.  Jr. 
Roger  K.  White.T>» 
Paul  H.  Tunis. 
Ester  J.  French.  Jr. 

Ray  Gober 

R.  E.  Bullln 

Danny   Grant 

Leon  H.  Lawson 

Jerry  W.  Myatt 

Melvln  R.  Waggoner 

M.  F.  Outersloh  Trust 

Clarence  S.  Saunders 

Olenn  R.  Price 

Don  W.  Bell ~ 

Hub  Butler 

Raymond   Marek .' . 

James   Stroope i:. 

Woodrow  Howard 

Robert  Roes  Sires . 

J.  Ralph  Welch 

FredkJjasater .. 

34.093      B.  K.  Hayes 

24.  868      Wilson  H.  Ripley 

34. 833     Donald  E.  Caddell 

34.813     Herbert  W.  Welcb 

34.753      Barger  Farms . 

34.660     R.  R.  Prltchard 

25.603      Alva  L.  HUl 

34,838     Omer  Lee  Dalton 

34, 300      Jack  Hallow 

24. 375     James  Lee  Waldrop 

23.727      James  M.  Collins 

33. 603     L.  L.  Overman 

33,576     Lonnle  Lyon 

22, 084     Olen  O.  McDonald 

22. 002      T.  W.  Evans 

33,900     J.  R.  Stanley 

22,890     B.  D.  Wbltley 

22,820     Tom  Burrus. . . — . 

32, 738     Cbeeter  P.  Amwln« 


18.851 

18.  751 

18,746 

18, 676 

18,452 

18,337 

18,260 

18,060 

17.962 

17.807 

17,587 

17,402 

17, 819 

17,286 

17,285 

17,160 

17. 132 

17.072 

17.019 

16,  028 

16,904 

16, 879 

16.744 

16.540 

16,401 

16. 479 

16. 403 

16.385 

16.315 

16.268 

16. 203 

16. 153 

16, 147 

16.140 

16.116 

15,846 

15,822 

15.782 

15, 709 

15,686 

15,638 

15,623 

IS, 525 

15.489 

15.431 

15.230 

15, 198 

15.183 

15,183 

15, 167 

15.088 

15.080 

15,  056 

15.045 


1. 642.  889 


19.839 
17.809 
16,691 
16.252 
15.  752 
15.689 
16, 898 


117,330 


11365 

33.661 

33,031 

33,498 

33,807 

33.343 

33.197 

33.136 

23.003 

33.088 

31.831 

31.800 

31,738 

31.005 

31.639 

31.081 

30. 974 

30.808 

30.711 

30.607 

30,601 

30,646 

30,313 

30, 305 

30,380 

30.348 

30.030 

19.886 

19.881 

19,871 

19,863 

19. 818 
19.735 

19.596 

19.590 

19.581 

19,306 

10, 131 

19.065 

18.860 

18.839 

18.767 

18. 763 

18,756 

18, 535 

19,509 

18,378 

18,388 

18,384 

18,373 

18.220 

18. 181 

18.170 

18.156 

18.091 

18.078 

18.036 

17.030 

17.916 

17.881 

17. 810 

17.740 

17.730 

17.466 

17.881 

17.846 

17.968 

17,363 

17.S16 

17.193 

17,180 

17,150 

17,002 

IT.OeSL. 

17,004 

17,040 

17,043 

17.090 

10.888 

16.885 

16,887 

16.887 

10.804 

10.848 

10.886 

10.883 

10.760 

10.747 

10,738 

10.878 

10.003 

10,040 
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April  IS,  1970 


1999  ASCS  program  paymenU  of  $15fiO0 
through  $24,999  excluding  price  support 
loans    and    wool   and    sugar    payments — 


W.  J.  Rogers 15.660 

CecU  Leatherwood 16.378 

Biiartln    Fryar 16. 133 


JOHNSON  COUNTT 

J.  O.  Dobbs 17.476 

Sammle  B.  Atlas 16. 193 


April  13,  1970 

KNOX  COTTHTT 


nAnftniiJMl 


/^  Vk  a  *Mv\  a  n 


BlUy  MltcbeU.. 
Bam   S    Clonta. 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  — HOUSE 


A.  K.  Shelby 

23  408     Dolan  T.  FenneU. 
31*  6«     ^-  ^    Slaughter.. 


21,008 
21,  871 
21,843 


J.  J.  Ooker 

Jim  Parks 

Earl  L.  Miller. 


11367 

17,873 
17,864 
17.363 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  — 


19t9  ASCS    program    paymentt    of  $15,000 

through  $24^99  excluding  price  support 
loona  and  wool  and  sugar  payment* — 
Tex4U — Continued 

HocKixT  couMTT — Continued 

George  W.  Soeebee 18.640 

Aubrey  L.  Roe 16.431 

Raymond  H.  Belew — -  16,363 

Raymond  O.  M»y 16.342 

Curtis  W.  Stafford 16.341 

Raymond   J.    Edwards 16.336 

BlUy  F.   Blltchell-— 16.261 

Jim  Myatt - 16.269 

Robert  &  Jeff  Kauffman 16,243 

George  T.   Forbus 16.191 

Bui*  OoaeU 16.160 

O    F.  CblldresB 16,129 

Iris    W.    HoUoway 16. 101 

Goodwin    Investment 16,083 

Dene   R.   Headstream 16.025 

W.    J.    Robertson 15.984 

8.   W.  OUver 15.967 

J.    K.   Wade- - 15.937 

Brerette    Simpson 15,894 

T.   A.   Henson 16,887 

Bobby  Garland  Neal 16,871 

Rate  A    Rodgers 16,863 

Gordon  Martin • 16.830 

Jack  Ayers 15.806 

Thomas  B.  Johnson,  Jr —  16, 766 

DuUel   L.    Price 16,734 

Hollls   F.    Borland 16,727 

Kmll  C.  Selfert.  Jr —  16.711 

Kelsey   Smyer..— 16,688 

Monte  W.  Cookxton 15. 582 

B.  C.  Hamilton — —  16,448 

OUs    Buraon 16,403 

Otto   H.   Drolgk 16.362 

Earl  D.  Waldrop -  15. 336 

Robert  J.  Phimpa 16, 301 

J.    R.    Hlsaw 16,276 

Vernon  L.  Forman .... -.^.—  18, 171 

W.  H.  Roblson 15.  >49 

Total  payM"  m  county 

(148)    2.779,686 

HousToir  cotncrr 

C.  A.   SneU 34.617 

J.  &  B.  Farm 21,'rai 

Rlchburg  Boys 21,  633 

Charles  A.  Snell 21.368 

George  Murray 20.787 

Homer  Jones — -  20.333 

Mustang  Prairie  Ranch 19.  699 

J.K.Dawson 19,680 

N.  F.  Chandler 16, 608 

ijKm  Chandler 16.214 

Total    pay***    >&    eoonty 

(10) 202.197 

HOWAID  OOXmTT 

Horace  E.  Tubb 83,959 

OUver    NlchoU 23,239 

J.  W.  Shlve 22,616 

IXnald  Lay 21,680 

Robert   K.  Beall 21.532 

Jack  E.  Hopper 21. 134 

Jerry   Iden 20,264 

David   Barr 20,091 

Landon   BurcheU 20,061 

Blgony    Farms 19,980 

Alvln  Walker. 19,096 

Johnny  R.   Stanley 18,941 

J.  W.  Fryar 18,332 

Lawrence  O.  Adklns 17,  986 

Verl    Shaw 17,487 

Melvtn   Glbba 17,001 

NeU    Fryar 16.904 

Morris   Patterson 18,730 

William  C.  Fryar 16,684 

Bence  O.  Brown .f_  16, 684 

W.  D.  Coatee 16,681 

Woodrow  W.  Poaey - 18, 168 

Leon   Bodlne 16.100 

Rodney  A  Stella  Brooks 16.088 

E.  W.  Lomax .. .  16,  870 


W.  J.  Rogers 

Cecil  Leatherwood . 

Martin    Fryar , 

Total    payees    in    coimty 
(28) - 

RVDararB  oountt 

O.  A.  Thorp 

Condido  Holguln 

Kay  Maynard,  Inc.. ...... 

John    Segulla 

Anson  Wiseman 

Lorenzo  Diaz . 

M.  R.  Collier . 

Wayne  Magee 

Total    payees    in    county 
(8)    

HUNT  COUMTT 

Marlon  F.  Dodaon 

Harold  W.  Anderson 

Guy  W.  Ray 

MaATlce  M.  Clack 

Harold  W.  Burt 

J.  D.  Pearce .. . 

Homer  Roberts ... — , 

Robert  L.  Mlchle 

Total    payees    In    county 
(8)    

H U'rtlHilf SOIf  UUUMTI 

Ira  A.  Harboiir 

Noble  Watson . .^ 

Ray  Moore ... .... 

BUly  Janrts 

M  4c  S  Agrl.  *  Livestock.  Zno 

Coble  Cattle  Corp . — .. 

R.  C.  and  Jerry  Womble 

O.  C.  Holt— 

Thomas  M.  Jones _ — . 

Floyd  A.  Hull... 

O.  O.  Smith 

Jack  Johnson.  8r 

Jack  GUllsple 

John  Jarvls . 

Brttt  Jarvls . 

Joe  H.  Cox . — >.- 

W.  C.  Pool 

E.  C.  Nell 

Charles  Reld . 

Fred  Holt 

Gene    Taylor 

F.  B.  Early 

W.  A.  Carver  estate . 

T.  A.  Blanton  trust ... 

W.  M.  Ueb 

W.  3.  Jones .. 

Total    payees    in    county 
(26)    — 

JACXSOM  COUMTT 

Emll  Bures,  Jr 

Tom  J.  Babb 

Raymond  Novosad 

WllUe  Vesely — 

Total    payees    In    county 
(4)    

JZWP  DAVn  OUUMl'I 

John  H.  Eudy ... 

jnc  WXLLS  COITMTT 

Fed  L.  BlundeU 

R.  W.  MlUer 

H.  H.  Presnall 

WllUam  C.  Tiller 

WUbur  Erck 

John  A.  True.  Jr 

Total    payees    In    county 
(6)    


HOUSE                        April  13,  1970 

16,  660  JOHNSON  COUNTY 

16.278     J    o.  Dobbs 17,476 

^5. 132      sammle  B.  Atlas 16,192 

Duncan  Chapman 16,139 

617, 163  Total    payees    In    county 

=^                     (3)   i 48.807 

■  a 

24,  681  JONIS   COUNTT 

22,603     Herman  T.  Steel 24,779 

^'\\\     Schoonmaker  Bros 23,736 

-«»«     Clinton  C.  Moss 22.994 

18,980     p.  A.  Lollar 22,709 

JI'So     Oran  Brlgham 22,273 

.'  ?«™     Johnny  Hansen 22, 080 

"•*^^     Fred  Osment 21,334 

Fred   Moore 21,010 

IK.  un     James  D.  Lovvom 20,883 

165,687     u.  H.  McLeod 20,282 

Elbert  D.  Apperson 20, 176 

R.  T.  Taylor 19,967 

24,  039     L.  W.  Stenholm  &  Son 19,  206 

22,216     c.  O.  Richards... 18,630 

20,724     John  E.  Scarborough... 18,263 

19.660     Raymond  ScUres 17.927 

19,102     K.  A.  Goza,  Jr 17,801 

16,089     Spencer  Baize 16,749 

18, 637     Wm.  B.  Harrison,  Sr 16, 336 

18,424     Valree  Rainwater. 16.238 

William  W.  Cook 16,101 

Georgle  Hlnes  &  D.  StovaU 16, 960 

152,781     Frank  Vaaek 16,667 

J.  H.  Fry 15,611 

BUly  Holmes 16.422 

24,872     Lowell  L.  White 15,299 

23,754     B.    J.    Whaley 16.397 

23,311     OUver  H.  Smith 1L049 

23,290  ^— 

23,261  Total    payee*    in    ooimty 

23,146                     (28)    827.638 

23.064  === 

21, 626  KAkMn  oouirrT 

20,776     BumeU  B.  Tips 23,581 

20.603     Jerome  J.  Dsluk 18,511 

20,663  

19.256  Total    iMiyees    tn    county 

17.200                      (2)    42.092 

10.667  ..^,,,== 

16t667  XAUnCAM  OOUNTT 

"•^     Jack   Glenn 20.900 

-  :?,      WUUe  C.  Fierce 18.466 

«oAi     H.  M.  Kelly 17.883 

:.'  o«o    ■l^  Co-  '^'*^*  *  Cattle 17. 834 

J.'^    O.  J.iLedbetter.  Jr 17.802 

.."SJ     Jsck    Davis 18.983 

Jf-~Z    Allen    Farms 18.266 

16,082                     (.jj    123.483 

16.026                     *''    ' 

KZMT  CXtUMTl 

400  355    ^*7*^    Stanaland ... .  10.230 

lletcher  Earnest  Rich.. 18. 846 

B.  T.  Stanaland.  Sr 18. 101 

10  386  ^^^^~^^ 

jI'q.,  Total    payees    in    county 

ielTie                    (»)    83. 733 

16, 044  ==^=a 

xnro  COUMTT 

Raymond  King .....  17.000 

67,980     PltohfOrk  Land  *  Cattle  Co 17.814 

Roy  B.  Keith 17.080 

T.  C.  Havlns 10. 408 

18.000     J.  P.  Ratllfl.  Jr 16.064 

Total    payees    In    county 

31.373                     (8)    84,946 

30.806  -^===. 

18,  979  TT— TtO  COUMTT 

18,394     Huff  Bros 31.862 

15. 925    Ernest  D.  Wemecke ...  10. 028 

15.398     Johnle  F.  Schonefeld 18.331 

Total    payees    in    county 

110.774                     (8)    62.710 


-A 


April  IS,  1970 

KMOX  COUMTT 

Billy  Mitchell — 

Sam  B.  Clonts .... 

Jack  and  Garon  TldweU .. 

League  Ranch -. 

Donald    Johnson ... .. 

Lee  Smith .. 

Lonnle  D.  Offutt .. 

Chalmer  E.  Hobert .. 

J.  c.  Elliott .- 

John  Michels *.■ 

Philip  F.  Homer 1- 

James  Albus . .......... .1- 

James  N.  Smith !• 

C.  H.  Cornett f- 

Berbert  Belllngbausen 1. 

John  Earl  Wilson i- 

O.  W.  Hawkins L 

Boyd   Meers i- 
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Edward  J.  Smith ^ f.. 

Total    payees    In    county 
(10)    


LAICAK  COUMTT 


Walter  AUen 

O.  J.-R06S  Rutherford  Ptrs.. 

Creed  Broe.  Ptrs 

Johnle  W.  Musbrove 

Thomas  A.  Roach 

Ben  Laird 

C.  A.  Jonea 

Gant-McClung  Fms.  Inc 

Wilson  Bros.  Ptrs 

John  L.  Coplln.. 

Hubert  Peel 

James  N.  Holt 

Jim  S.  Sharp  Est 

J.  D.  Campbell 

Dewey  D.  Whltten _...-.- 

Total    payees    In    county 
(18)    


23.408 
31.043 
31,538 
31.041 
30,  914 
19.  731 
19,666 
19,497 
19,117 
18.368 
18,001 
17,758 
17,366 
16, 414 
15,  566 
16, 387 
16,164 
16, 131 
15,007 


350,685 


34,999 
34,051 
34.045 
34. 037 
33. 566 
30.948 
20.  036 
19,979 
19,528 
19.037 
17,092 
16,664 
16,487 
16, 931 
16.037 


803. 817 


LAlfB  COXTMTT 

Garrison/Tyler    24,874 

C.  B.  Fancher 24,866 

L.  E.  Dovms 24,838 

H.  J.  HarreU 34.793 

Allison  Broe 34,  763 

O.  L.  Walker 34,687 

Troy   Blackburn - —  34,658 

John  W.  Humphreys— - —  34.  537 

James  L.  Wlthrow | —  34, 460 

Dewltt  Tiller J —  24, 388 

Donal  K.  Clayton -4—  24, 282 

W.  B.  Boylee J...  24, 247 

E.  K.  Angeley ^—  24,174 

H.  B.  Carson 34. 130 

Harvey  Patterson —  84.  009 

Dan  Qulgley 83.  963 

James  C.  Graham 33.  670 

J.  T.  Gibson 33,  650 

Elmer  McGUl  33.646 

S.  K.  Flatt 33,583 

BlU  Bradley i —  33,416 

James  P.  Hamilton .— ..  '  83. 397 

Wallace  O.  Jones —  33,386 

Roy  L.  Bryant 33,322 

Roes  Lumsden 83, 286 

Jack  Angeley 33, 214 

Dexter  Baker 83, 199 

Guy  Kelley 82.  956 

Raymon  Carson ....  38,853 

Troy  Armes 82. 852 

R.  J.  Sanderson 22,703 

George  E.  Brown,  Jr _—  33, 606 

Devum  Mandrell x ....  33,588 

C.  D.  Klrkpatrlck _-.  33,  514 

O.  D.  Chester-. ....  22.411 

B.  D.  Nelson ....  33,  346 

Aubrey  C.  Nelnast 3Sl,  107 

J,  B.  Halre 22. 172 

W.  C.  Bley 28. 100 

Eldon  L.  Davis - —  21,968 

B.  N.  Armstrong 23.913 


A.  K.  Shelby 81,908 

Dolan  T.  FenneU 31, 871 

C.  C.  Slaughter 31,843 

Dan  Puckett  — 31,793 

Samuel  G.  Thomas 31,788 

Drexel   Lawson 81.783 

E.    L.    Sibley 31,773 

L.  E.  Ball— 81,731 

Thomas  M.  Wiseman 31, 690 

Franklin    Lane 81,666 

W.  D.  Bell- 81,688 

James  C.  HoUand 31,476 

L.  H.  Carson 21.466 

Melvln  Bock 81,381 

Vernon  H.  Brltton 21.308 

James  P.  Olxmipler 31, 134 

Wayne  Whlteaker 31,063 

Clark  B.  HIU 20. 941 

N.   E.  HaU 30,933 

C.  C.  Goodwin 20,932 

Gene  Brownd 20,839 

James  E.  Jones 20,708 

M.  R.  Matthews 30.  666 

OUle    Davis , 20,673 

Travis    Bimdick 20,452 

T.  V.  MurreU 80, 489 

T.  L.  Free 20.487 

Richard  E.  West 30, 413 

Perry  F.  Coffey 80, 404 

Robert  O.  O'Halr 80,  333 

D.  L.  Bussanmas 20,311 

A.  E.  Fowler  Est : 80,  817 

Martin  Palmer.  Jr 80, 089 

Gaulbert  Demel 30.017 

B.  L.  Greener 19.955 

Johnle  Sr./ Johnle  Harper.  Jr 19.898 

Roy  Hendrlck 19.810 

Henry  Charles  Kesey.  Jr 19,788 

W.    B.    Hucks— 19,786 

Kenneth   Sawyer 19,700 

C.  S.  Hudson 19,666 

Dwaln  Phillips 19,493 

C.  O.  Blbby- 19.446 

James  E.  McCord . .  10,407 

Russell  Ingle 19. 801 

B.  F.  Helms— 19,881 

A.  L.  Humphreys 19.086 

Donald  C.  KeUey 19, 038 

O.  R.  Stewart 18. 048 

Billy    Chester 18.946 

A.  A.  Allen 18, 903 

Earth  Gin  Co..  farm  account 18, 873 

Don  McOarty 18,848 

Bennle  Harmon 18,848 

W.  W.  Thompeon 18.817 

WUUam  R.  Boone 18.806 

Ross  J.  Brock.  Jr 18. 744 

W.  P.  Holland,  Sr 18. 786 

Elroy  Wlslan . . 18,028 

Truman  Stlne ....  18. 808 

Albert  A.  Parish 18, 868 

J.  W.  Dear 18,630 

W.  D.  Martens 18. 407 

W.  A.  Deberry 18.478 

Mary  Lee  Roddy 18. 400 

Jomeryle  Harmon 18.463 

Robert  E.  Coen 18.457 

ClcAa  C.  Tomes 18. 316 

Clarence  Nelnast 18,376 

J.  E.  Carson 18. 341 

L.  C.  Olds 18.168 

Ronald  A.  Cleavlnger 18,104 

Thurlo  L.  Branscum 18. 064 

Lester  O.  Kennedy 18.061 

Leroy  Maxfleld 18.017 

Roy  A.  Hutson 17.948 

Alvln  E.  Ohalr 17.883 

Alva  MUon 17,817 

Homer   Worley 17,748 

John   McCary 17.787 

Larry  Tunnell 17, 087 

Orvllle  Cleavlnger 17,881 

Leroy  Wallace 17.880 

R.  L.  Wooten 17, 840 

Margaret  I.  KeUey 17. 880 

Don    Squires 17,618 

Roberson   Brothers 17.814 

D.  L.  Spain 17,613 

Oharlee   Edgemon 17,430 


J.  J.  Ooker 17,873 

Jim  Parks - 17,804 

Earl  L.  Miller 17,808 

H.H.Caln,  Jr 17,308 

M.  M.  Bell 17,398 

Walter  Lewis 17.868 

Donnle   Cowart 17.327 

Thurman  H.  Lewis 17, 173 

Elgan   Baccus.. 17, 168 

J.  W.  Oosdln 17.131 

T.  C.  Faver 17.116 

E.  W.  Harper 17.104 

LesUe  Kennedy,  Jr 17.086 

R.  V.  Allcom 17,078 

J.  W.  Bltner 17, 076 

Hollls  Smith 16,937 

Wayne  Streety 16.931 

Howard   Keener 16,898 

J.  H.  Thomasson 16,883 

D.  L.  Glvens 16,883 

George  R.  Smith 16,836 

Winston  Cummlngs 16.887 

Stephen   Butler 16. 804 

L.  C.  Orlssom 16.733 

W.  J.  Meeks 16,664 

Darold   Hardin 16.616 

Ernest  H.  Green 16. 618 

Emert  J.  Rose ..  10.600 

Roy  P.  Jones— 1 '       16.488 

Ralph    Carter 16.479 

Jack    Hadaway .  16. 462 

H.  H.  Olds 16,447 

J.  D.  Harden 16,403 

Paul  L.  Mathews 16,363 

Dennis   Williams 16.336 

Lowell  I.  St.  Clair 16.310 

L.  B.  Eady 16.889 

Don  Franks .  16.307 

Duane  Darling 10,300 

Rowland  W.  Stevens .  10, 190 

BUI  J.  Langford M,  178 

E.  D.  Bingham _.  10. 176 

H.  W.  Kendrlcks 16.94» 

Dallas  McCurry 16,048 

Charles   Lewis 16,980 

BlU  Matlock 18,03fr 

Jim  Goldlng 16,031 

WUton  Bodkin 16.914 

John  A.  Jefferies 18.888 

Joe  CaddeU : 16.8ST 

P.  A.  Washington 18, 813 

Earl  B.   Glass 16,700 

Byron  R.  Lynn 18.748 

James  WlUle  Olds 18.748 

HalseU  Fodn 16.738 

E.  P.  OUver 16.710 

Roy    Hicks 16.708 

J.  K.  Angeley 16.653 

Joe  Fisher 18.641 

George  W.  Tooley . 16.473 

Harley  D.  Jones 16.440 

Joe  ConneU 16.428 

J.  L.  Carson,  Jr 18,430 

K.  E.  Prlboth 16,413 

Artie  Shavor 16.384 

Walter    Kesey 16. 877 

BlUyOuthrle 16.272 

WUey  H.  Mudgett 16.218 

Dick  McDanlel 16.313 

Glen    Batson 16,813 

V.  C.  Cole 16.306 

Vernon    Quails 16.07S 

W.  F.  Farlngton 16. 03» 

Total    payees    in    county 

(303)    8,887,567 

T,A8*T.T.S  COXmTT 

Ritchie  Ranch  Part 16,077 


LEON  COUMTT 

HarreU  Dean  Brown. .. 

Coleman  Carter.  Jr 

wmiam   Nash 

Bodttiek  T.  Keeling 


31.710 
18.876 
17.82» 
18. 80S 


Total    payees    In    county 

(4)    78,28» 
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01   log      A.  L.  McClanahan.. .-.-.-. .--.--  16,863 

1969  ASCS    program    payments    of    US.OO0      ^^^^^"" "          ai',  106      Herbert  W.  Jackson 16,868 

loon*    and    wool    and    sugar    payments-     ?«^  <;   5*f  **'; * 0,005      Doyle  McKennon 16.864 


AprU  IS,  1970 

CUfton  Clem . — L- 

Joe  D.  Unfred 

John  Saleh 

C.  G.  Keith 
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21,580  Wayne  D.  Stroud 

31,069  Romlne  Bros 

81,028  Jack  HersheU  Kuhlman. 

80,889  Moncue  McKaskle 


33,054  Roy  Graham 

23,032  C.  R.  Welch 

22, 938  lilerwln  Haag 

21,379  Robert  Morgan— 

21.076  L.  V.  Braden 
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19.631 
19,082 
18.202 
17.938 
17.693 
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i969  ASCS  proffram  payments  of  ttS.OOO 
loans  and  toool  and  sugar  pavments — 
through  $24,999  excluding  price  support 
Texas — Continued  * 

UMXafrONK  COUNTT 

J.  r.  Jmctaon 

Dee  PulUn 


30.196 
15, 133 


Total 

(2) 


payees    In    county 


35. 329 


LIPSCOMB   COUNTT 

Mervyn   Harrelaon 

Alvln  O.  Born 

Robert  A.  SchulU — 

Chris  Miller.  Jr 

John  G.  Dann 

Ed   Welnette ~ 

Jobn  Trenfleld — -— 

Albert   Stabel 

Eccles    Brothers 


24,254 
ai.r79 
21.361 
20.446 
18. 132 
17.906 
17.295 
15,231 
15. 102 


Total  payees  In  county  (9)  -        171 .  606 


LIVX  OAK   COUMTT 

Tbotnas  Porter 

C.  H.  Orlffln 

Buford  Dugger 

W.  H.  Esse.  Sr 

ney    Brothers 

J.  I.  Hailey 

James  Esse 

Leonard  C.  Smith 


21.301 
20,941 
19.929 
17,  717 
17.062 
16. 987 
16.888 
15.680 


Total  payees  In  county  (8)  -        146, 605 


LCBBOCK  COCMTT 

Harold  B.  Volgt- -  24.968 

Darren  L.  Burress 24.861 

Sherman  Nelson. 24.796 

Carl  D.  Jones-- 24,677 

Marvin  HaU 24.645 

Excell  W.  McFarllng 24.639 

Hllbum  Barrlck— —  24.397 

Pierce  H.  Truett - 24.  303 

M.  J.  Williams 24.224 

Lulaln    Estate 24. 166 

Tommy  Robertson 24.144 

Melvtn  H.  Jack  Phlppe 24. 104 

O.  W.  Smith 24.003 

E.  Donald  Bledsoe 23,966 

C.    O.    McNabb 23,868 

Frank  Guess 2^^.789 

James  Attebury J^UU 

Pranklln  Helnrlch 23.785 

J.  Pete  Thompson 23.653 

Paul  Cates- 23.467 

Donald  E.  Adrian . 23,426 

Ed  H.   Foreman 23.420 

Walter  E.  Morgan 23,860 

W.   R.   Sage- 23,318 

Wesley  W.  Ferguson 23,297 

VlrgU  M.  Isom. 23,273 

Melville  Hanklns  Est 23,267 

Robert  Fehlelson. 23. 140 

Volney  T.  Rush 23.093 

L.  E.  Bartiett 23. 062 

Roy  O.  Cannon -- —  23.027 

Houston  H.  Sweatt 22.838 

Betty  L.  Petree— 22,727 

Olenn  Brown  Blackmon 22.700 

Glen   M.   Wages-- 22,658 

Henry  W.  Taylor.  Jr 22. 650 

Billy   FOrtenberry 22,457 

Lowery  M.  James 22.466 

Bruce   Gentry.   Sr 22.246 

J.  H.  Kurklln 22.179 

Paul  C.  Buzkemper 22.075 

Ray  D.  Langford 31. 888 

Bflly  D.  Biggs 21.826 

H.  *  C.  Farms,  Inc 31.680 

W.  B.  Medlock 21,817 

David  C.  Fowler 21.508 

A.    H.   Brerltt 21,478 

Arthur   Nevton 21.476 

Wftlter  Luptoo 21,474 

BUly  H.  Plercy 21. 464 

Joe  FortenbeCTT ai,46« 

D.  J.  May 21.237 


Brooks  Speer 

Robert  C.  Baxter 

Conrad  J.  Melcher — 

A.  C.  McCallon 

John  G.  Shlpp 

Earl  Foerster — 

Jack  Adamson 

Orady  W.  Hallburton 

B.  A.  Stephenson,  Jr 

OranvUle  W.  Nelson 

Mary  A.  Stephenson 

V.  T.  McDougal 

Melba  N.  Thompson.  Jr 

James  E.  Winder 

Henry-John    Kveton 

J.  D.  Hufstedler 

Robert  H.  Park 

Wendell  P.  Attebury 

Perry  Looney 

J.  T.  Davis- 

Gordon  W.  KlttreU 

CUfford  Hllbers 

Royce  L.  Williams 

Marvin  Blffle 

Holeman  Farms 

Airport  Farms 

Hilton  Foerster 

Sam  H.  Rosson.  Jr 

Aubrey  Pounds 

H.  G.  Barrett 

Troy  V.  Snodgraas 

MedTred  Weaver 

Ezdell  R.  Merrell 

Delbert  Robblns 

Irving  H.  Grimes 

it.  E.  Evans - — -— — — 

Woodrow  B.  Debusk — 

Randal  L.  Rleger 

B.   L.   BicGulre 

Loren  J.  West — 

John  B.  Allen . — — 

Jack  Obrlant — 

Ira  L.  ElUott — 

Nealle  J.  Konesko — 

Robert  Leeroy   Stence 

Ralph  B.  Mabry 

O.  L.  Brownlow — 

Mozelle  Ooble 

Chris  W.  Relchle — 

W.  M.  Wright 

Berlin  Haught 

T.  E.  Wright 

Dick  Park 

M.  G.  West  et  al — — — 

Vernlce  Ford — - 

O.  D.  Sanders „..,~_ 

O.  V.  Sturgeon — 

Roy  L.  Blair 

Carroll  D.  Teeter 

Walter  H.  Luker 

Joe  W.  Felty — 

Roy  C.  Porkner 

Wayne  Richardson . — .— 

Leon  L.  Llncecum • 

Frank  Crownover 

Annette  O.  Martin — 

Charles  C.  Hurley 

Darby  8c  Darby  Pts .— 

The  Medlock  Co.,  Inc 

Myers  J.  Looney 

Anton  A.  Wlmmer 

Rodney  R.  Harmon 

O.  E.  Salyers •- 

Carlos  May ._— 

Verbal   L.  Peeples 

Deri  E   McGulre 

Joe  E.  Hall 

Darren  Mclnroe 

L.  D.  Stanford -^ 

Lonnle  B.  Teal ^ 

W.  C.  Crabtree 

Herman  Habblnga . 

Fred  Perry 

Joe  McCoUum  j 

■Uza  Rea  Matthews -^ 

Thurman  NeUl 

Boy  AUen  Forknar . 

Keith   Snowden — 

Claranoe  H.  Klttaa ....... 

E.  J.  Batcbeller 

Joe  Leaverton,  Ino . . 
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21.198      A.  L.  McClanah&n 16,863 

21.106      Herbert  W.  Jackson 16.858 

21,006      Doyle  McKennon 16.864 

20.991      Stephen  D.  Pate.  Jr 16.760 

20.962      Wesley  P.  DavU 16,743 

20.062      Jerry  S.  Harlan 16.688 

20,867      Mabe'.  Dlzson 16.676 

20,832      Lee  Hester 16.698 

20.693      Alva  E.  Grlffls  Est 16,866 

20.  638      Doyle  Oresham 16.  664 

20.  658      Durward  D.  Mahon 16,  652 

20. 644      Jamee  N.  Hamilton 16. 612 

20,424      Paul  D.  Kitchens 16,496 

20338      J.  P.  Hobbe 16,464 

20,301      L.  D.  Phillips.  Jr -  16.449 

20  263      R.  Parker  Neff 16,431 

20.127      Able  M.  Reed — — —  16,423 

20,123     John  L.  Grlffls 16,361 

20.110     Delphlne  J.  Hlavaty 16.243 

20.046      Bryan  L.   Burgett 16.187 

20.041      Wllbum  Richardson 16.173 

19.922      John  F.  Grlffln 16.167 

19,910      Ronnie  Joe  Darby 16,157 

19',  882      Gene  Reld 16, 139 

19!  859      Paul  Perry 16,033 

19,792      Horache  L.  Turnbow 16,021 

19.769      Don    Veretto 15.980 

19,716     Boyoe  F.  Hess 18,970 

19, 634     Leon  T.  McPherson 15, 966 

191634      Cleddle  Brown 15,936 

19. 634     Raymond  George  Kitten 15, 851 

19.482      Doyle    Curry -16,849 

19.458      Grady  P.  Baze 16,821 

19,384      Paul  H.  Mexirer 15,783 

■49,341      V.T.Brady 15.732 

19.308      Jim  Marr 15.697 

19.231      Doyle   Liuk . 15.646 

19.171      Edgar  Ehler 16,603 

19.082      DonL.  Enger 15,573 

19,028      Guy  E.  Lawson 15.481 

19.007      Robert  H.  Weems 16,460 

18,869      Buster    Bryant 16,414 

18.853      Lewis  D.  Hogan 16.387 

18.828      May  Lewis  Stewart 16,370 

18,816     Joan  Rleger  Louder 16,333 

18,766      A.  L.  Rose.  Jr 15,295 

18  700      Bobby  J.  Smith 15.278 

18.664      Harley  Martin 16,252 

18,652      John  T.  Oats 15.233 

18.613      Faye  Pierce  Zlnser 16,212 

18!  603      Zappe  Land  Company 18,188 

18.643      Edward  L.  Jones 15,182 

18,362      Jack  Henry 15,179 

18,348      BUI  R.  Payne 18,145 

18  324      Bobby  Harklns 15,111 

18.266      Fritz  Bros- 16.070 

18  238      Eugene  Becknell 15.054 

18]  197      A.  Roes  Meador.  Jr 16.023 

18.196      Roy  Dale  McCaUlster 16,007 

18]  162  .  ^ 

18  141  Total    payees    In    county 

18!  139                      (202)    -  8.887,739 

18.063  =— =^= 

jg  031  LTNK  COUWTT 

17.978      H.T.Barrett 24.782 

17.878      C.  T.  Louder 24.713 

17.849      Edward  BarUey 24.387 

17. 837     Wayne  Clayton ^  23. 949 

17.813      A.    G.    Crutcher ^     28,946 

17.698     Sam  Singleton 28,868 

17, 691      Tekell  Farms 23. 832 

17.668  W.  A.  Russ 23,832 

17.669  Howard    Moore -  23,819 

17,694     Elmer  Schoppa —  23.121 

17.571      W.  J.  Kahl -•* 22,978 

17,660      O.   C.   Slkes 22.579 

17,680      A.  C.  FUUnglm,  Jr 22,638 

17. 600      O.  W.  Turner.  Jr 22. 49ft 

17,401      Boyd  Pebsworth 22,461 

17,878      R.M.Thomas 22,398 

17,863      D.  R.  Adamson 22.384 

17,281      Hdon    GattU 22.214 

17,264     Draper  Brothers 22.190 

17.238     J.  T.  Mlddleton,  Jr 22,163 

17,280     Olynn  Moore 22.134 

17. 176     J.  Robert  FllUnglm 22.  083 

17. 178      O.  G.  Norman 21. 973 

17,184     Harold   Briimlt 21.763 

17. 086     Lit  B.  Moore,  Jr 31, 894 

17,010     W.  A.  Caveness 21.686 

16,988     Glen   Akin 21,610 
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CUfton  Clem 

Joe  D.  Unfred k- 

John  Saleh 4— 

C.  G.  Keith ^- 

D.  W.  Hancock \— 

Maurice  J.  Huffaker 

T.  B.  and  Chas  Mason,  Ptnrshp— 

wnile  A.  Nleman [— 

Raymond   Craln ^-- 

Bonnle  Brown — ' 

J.  MarUn  Baslnger 

W.  W.  Hagood 

Dick  Franklin •{- 

Larry  Hagood 

Buster   Todd 

Milton  Plwonka 

Fred  R.  Scott 

Minam  ColUns  Green 

Bin  M.  Clayton — 

Royce  Helnrlch *-- 

J.  L.  Crawford f— 

W.  P.  Scott '— 

Harold  Payne 

Albert   Curry r— 

James  L.  Savell 1— 

Roy   Stephens i— 

W.  C.  Wharton — 

Buster  Phlpps — - 

R.  T.  Brewer »— 

A.  H.  Buxkemper —- 

C.  W.  Armes i— 

James  H.  Sanders 

Morris  Smith 

L.  W.  Cannon 4* — 

A.  A.  Dcnzer 

Frank  Usemby,  Jr 

Theodore  B.   FrankUn 

A.  G.  Cawthron 

Clifton  Hamilton 

C  and  C  Farms 

Stewart  Rice 

L.  D.  Halford 

Chester   H.   Smith 

H.  G.  Franklin 

Lee  Roy  Knight 

Leonard   Dorman 

A.  J.  &  C.  M.  Glcklhorn  Ptnrshp. 

Woodrow   Brewer — 

Gene   Cantwell ■• — 

C.  R.  Burleson — 

Tommy  Gardenhlre 

WendeU  B.  Morrow 

Don  D.  Balcb — — 

W.  H.  Cook — - 

Robert  Edwards ♦— 

Odette  Saleh f— 

Sam   Saleh i— 

Cromer  &  .Son  Partnership..*— 

Kenneth  Turner ...... 

J.  W.  Plrtle i. — 

G.  W.  Jones 

R.  A.  Taylor 

Jack   Blevlns 

James  P.  Roberts i.- 

Robert  Besslre (-- 

A.  B.  Norman.  Jr ^- 

Roy   M.    Blevlns 1-- 

Donald   L.   Jones--- K- 

Leonard  Dube 

Royce  Steven  Greer 

W.  A.  King - 

Jearld  Barton 

Robbie    GUI 

Roy  Lynn  Kahllch )-.- 

Glen   B.   Brewer 

J.  Dudley  Martin (...- 

T.    E.    Lcverett 1 

B.  O.  L.  Farms  Ptnrshp 

J.  F.  Brandon.  Jr 

Clyde  Edwards 

Monroe  H.  Talkmltt 1 

Leroy  Snider . 
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21,680 

21,069 

21.028 

20,889 

20,678 

20, 293 

20,280 

20, 224 

20,  022 

19.983 

19, 967 

19,816 

19. 766 

19.  629 

19.442 

19, 388 

19.212 

19. 145 

19,083 

19.066 

19.020 

18. 907 

18.  747 

18.718 

18, 663 

18,542 

18.542 

18,244 

18,  168 

18,087 

18,067 

17,  987 

17,916 

17.866 

17.806 

17.  688 

17,683 

17.  679 

17,645 

17. 466 

17.417 

17.  265 

17. 193 

17. 129 

17. 121 

17.090 

17.077 

17.026 

16.997 

16. 849 

16,  735 

16.696 

16.690 

16.  578 

16.618 

16.469 

16.469 

16.374 

16.350 

16.277 

16,274 

16.128 

16,088 

16,064 

15,995 

16.830 

16.830 

16.819 

16.  755 

16.634 

15.690 

15.564 

15.632 

15,  516 

16.435 

16. 374 

16.359 

18,331 

15.300 

15,169 

16,163 

18.043 


Wayne  D.  Stroud 23.054 

Romlne  Bros 23.032 

Jack  HersheU  Kuhlman 22. 988 

Moncue  McKaskle 21.879 

Sammy  Preston  Tates 21, 076 

Jerry  Hall 30.  f'? 

Marvin  L.  Standefer 30.863 

Elmer  CecU  Dyer 30.360 

Derwood  Blagrave HS'^a 

Erma  Blagrave .- „'^ 

Leonard  Clifton  Hazlewood,  Jr..  19,794 

James  G.  Sawyer 19,641 

Francis  E.  SneU 19.530 

JU.1   Reld 19.  «9 

Glen  Petree o  oS 

Richard  L.  Llnney 19. 342 

N.  E.  Glendenlng '5 

John  Morgan  Hale 18. 492 

Glen   Morrlaon 18,468 

BUUe  Joe  GUI 1 If- 282 

Larry  Zane  Shaw 18.277 

Teddle   DeWltt   Bamhlll 18.190 

Eula  Preston  Madison 18.048 

Walker  Bailey ^Z'flo 

John  Calvin  Jones 17,933 

Melvln  HarrU ^Z'StS 

Jack  Hale— "■]*« 

Malco'an  TunneU „'V,t 

Myrtle  Romlne :I'So« 

Souval  Brltton 16.998 

Robert  Martin  Nichols. 16.819 

Rufus  Charles  Tom 16.724 

Loran  Dale   SneU ^*'*ZI 

Wesley  Weems  Williams,  Jr 16,629 

Delbert  Harrison  Hopper 16,486 

Dora  Faye  Perry ^5'o?a 

Robert  Joe  Deatherage ^ 

D.  W.  Dickenson 16.169 

Norwood  Eugene  HoUoway 16.098 

Fred    Phillips ^MI5 

Donald  R.  Reese 15,607 

John  Woodward -  ^^'^^ 

Bob  Hin - 16.472 

Edward  Lee   Richards 15.391 

J.  E.  Peugh 16.314 

Tom  Smith ^^'     o 

Troy  Cornelius  Pierce 16, 179 

Alvln  HarrU- - ^5'i^Z 

Claud  Glasple,  Jr ='Xno 

Dean  Russell  Fleming 15.099 

Total    payees    In    county 

(64)    ..1 994.595 

MATAGORDA   COUNTT 

Vernon   Hunt 24,747 

Ed  and  Leo  Jensen 20. 161 

Ralph   E.   Petersen 18,648 

Total    payees    In    county 

(3)    -  63.456 

M'LENNAN  COUNTT 

Lankart  Seed  Farms.  Ltd 24,958 

J.   B.  Vandlver ---  24,478 

Walter   Rush 23,425 

B.  R.  Parham,  Jr 18,655 

J.  L.  Sharp 17.743 

H.  F.  Redding 16,360 

J.  W.  Maddux -  15.293 

Total    payees    In    county 

(7)    — .  140,812 

MEDINA    COTTITTT 

Ed  Wanjura ... — 28,184 

Calvin  K.  Hardt 19.461 

Total  payees  In  county  (2) .  42. 635 


Total    payees    In    county 
(109)     - 

MASTIN  COtJNTT 

Raymond  A.  Prlbyla 4 


H.  D.  Howard 

Clarence  Fryar 

Cllffton  Carlton  Orlgg , 


2.061.433 


24. 336 
23.730 
23.586 
23,336 


KmLAMD   COUNTT 

Forest  G.  Eggemeyer 

Jerome  Hoelscher 

l/ouls  Koonc^ 

Bobby  Howard 

Alvey  A.  Bryant 

Roy  D.  Jones  Est 

Bob  Evans  , 

A.  C.  TelneH 

James  Brooks 

Jack  E.  Leonard 


Roy  Graham J9,631 

C.  R.  welch 19,082 

MerwlnHaag 18,  M2 

Robert  Morgan 17,938 

L.  V.  Braden ".693 

D   L   Cass 17,638 

Glenn  Drake "-JSS 

L.  C.  Duke 1°.  "" 

Joe  Heidelberg \\'  ^ 

H.  E.  Benton \\'  °»* 

John  Casselman,  Jr \\-  *^ 

Don  Morgan 1°-^*" 

Total  payees  In  county  (22)  424,  738 

MILAM    COT7NTT 

Kenneth  G.  WUly 33,858 

John  J.  Pagan 31. 336 

Wayne   DoskocU —  30,670 

W.  H.  Camp,  Jr 20. 187 

Ike  camp. 19- "3 

Nelson  Davis 18.320 

Crenan  Partnership 17.  »^ 

Richard  EUlson Xl'V^ 

H.  L.  AlUson 1^.  316 

Robert  Hunt.-i ".197 

Joe  A.  Glaser.— 16.918 

J.  A.  and  Willis  Looney 15.  *8^ 

Robert  H.  Poster \^,via 

Total    payees    In    county 

(13) 240.  881 

J4IICHIU,   COONTT 

Linden  Solomon - 24.635 

Poy  Webb- 23.592 

J.  E.  Brown --  22.698 

James  DeU  Barber— 22. 265 

D.  M.  Pleper —  21.780 

Joe  L.  Blackard 21.  MO 

Wayne    Oliver-.. 21.288 

Jack   Long-— 21,107 

Mack  G.  Rltchey 2l.04i 

E.  W.  Haggerton 20.878 

James  Cox —  20.  6M 

Grady  H.  MltcheU 20.483 

R.  B.  Golden— - 20.141 

Kenneth  Dockrey-. JoAn^ 

Dewey  A.  Turner Xa^ 

3    R.  Erwln —  19.3»* 

CD.  Gray.  Jr .   19. 2M 

Huston  C.  Llndsey JooH 

Leonard  Long •  18.334 

Curt  Shaw—- - 18.18^ 

Raymond  Wheeler \\' ]Xn 

Henry    Hoyle- -  18.^^ 

James  P.  Kelly ".961 

W.   E.  Harris ~  "'^ 

T.  J.  Gelger "•«* 

Merket  Brothers ,i'^ 

C.  B.  Webb 16.9°» 

CurtU  E.  Latimer ,,  ill 

Charlie  C.  Thompson w.  ^ 

Rex  T.  McKenney \l,'tnn 

O.  B.  Trulock.  Jr 16.376 

James   K.   Butler- 16.372 

James  E.  Henderson 16.18a 

Richard  L.  Brown l*."" 

BUly   Cornutt 16.805 

Wm.  Roscoe  Hudglns "•  o»^ 

Oren  R.  Carpenter \\<  ^}* 

Undley  Webb ib.vx 

Total    payees    In    county 

(38)    714.498 


MOOSX  COUNTT 

Pat  Bradford 

Paulus  Schroeter 

M.  O.  Jack  Bain 

L.  S.  Brown.  Jr 

24  937     ^"'^  ®-  ^y*! 

34,617      101  Rtuich  Farm  Acct 

2s!558     Johnson  Trust 

31.322     Nelson  E.  Burton 

31, 164      P.  F.  Toimger 

30. 967     Arte  K.  Smith 

30,878     James  R.  Clements 

20.  776      Brent  &  Sons  Partnership 

20.432     Weatherford  Bros 

19,911      E.  E.  Bain.. 


23. 

760 

23. 

286 

23. 

136 

22. 

987 

22, 

960 

22, 

766 

22 

742 

22 

508 

22 

453 

22 

411 

22 

276 

22 

035 

21 

498 

21 

438 
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1969  ASCS  program  payments  of  $15,000 
through  $24,999  excluding  price  support 
loans  and  wool  and  sugar  payments — 
Texas — Continued 


NTJSCZS  COtTNTT 

Flato  &  Hoepfner 

wnuam  L.  DavU 

Leon  Bernsen 


PABMKB  CX>Xn«TT 

24.946     Charles  L.  Mercer 24.942 

24.  827      T.  I.  Burleson.  Jr 24. 928 

24,884      Joe  A.  Schilling 24.924 


April  13,  1970 


James  B.  Collier.. 

Reeves  Farms 

Richard  M.  WaUer. 
stanlev  A.  Bishop. 


.O-t... 
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18,  420  PECOS  COUNTT 

18,407  M.  R.  Trtpp 

18.402  WlUlam  A.  Tipton.. 

18.  385  Andrew  J.  Sltton,  Jr 


Albert  W.  Bolton 

21.762     Mervln  L.  Slaton 

21. 743     Charles  R.  McLendon. 
20,843     T.  V.  Skaggs 
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20,599 
19,865 
18,800 
18,088 
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1969    ASCS    program    payments   of  $15,000 

through  t24Ji99  excluding  price  support 
loans  and  wool  and  sugar  payments — 
Texas — Continviad 

MooEx  cocMTT — Continued 

C.  C.  Burnett __ ^  21.429 

Herschel  Berry 20,828 

Arvel  A.  Perry 20. 679 

OUdwln  OilUaple 20.  487 

Joe    Schuman 20.375 

Verna  Boulware 20.336 

Benny  T.  PoweU 20.  299 

Roy  Harbert 20,297 

Walter  Powell 20.284 

Wilson  and  WUson 19,995 

J.  H.  Burkett 19.238 

Durward  N.  Oambltn -._  19.221 

Pendleton    Broe ,»—  18.834 

Raymond  Wlilte 18.  518 

Chester  Rlgdon 18.375 

HaskeU  E.  Bllbrey 18.306 

J.  B.  Butler.  Jr 18,  242 

James  Tatum,  Jr 17,840 

T.  H.  Blanacet 16.996 

Peter  B.  Crabb 16.904 

J.   D.    Matthews 16.485 

Thomas    Phelphs 16. 465 

W.   H.   Brian 16.035 

John  A.  McMiirry,  Jr 15. 836 

Wesley    Reenlk 15.610 

Carl    Troutman 15.  125 

O.    O.    Bain.:.-. 15.038 


Total  payees  In  county  (41)  814. 322 

MOTLXT    COtTNTT 

U  Thomas 31.682 

Roy   D.   Orundy 20.  730 

Qeorge  B.  Bowles 19. 131 

Millard  C.  Jones 18. 403 

Scott    E.    Robblns 16.203 

Billy  B.  Hand 15.629 

Total  payees  In  county  (6) .  111.  778 


NAVASBO  COTTNTT 

Robert  L.  Colquitt- 24.224 

James   Mltcham 23.497 

Clyde  Roloff... 22.228 

Charles  T.  Pulllns 22, 191 

Jimmy   Hooeer 20, 701 

Olynn    Hutchlns 20,571 

George  B.  Mitchell 30,114 

W.  M.  Lowe 19,052 

D.    R.    Vest 18.720 

F.    Max    Watts 18.341 

Henry  R.  Nicholson . .  18, 043 

Roy  Southard 17.897 

Pascxial  Ferrer .  17.  713 

James    Parker i 17,  643 

John    OUlen 17.315 

H.  Lowell  Reed 17.023 

W.  T.  Sanders . . 16.970 

Arlee  O.  Lockhart 16.212 

Leroy  Wataon . ._  16,301 

James  W.  Brown . 16, 189 

Fred    Southard 16.  115 

Clifford  WmianM 16,264 

Total    payeaa    In    county 

(23) 412.224 

MOLAN  COUWTl 

Mance  T.  Pointer 28.  414 

George  E.  Parrott 23.  017 

Raymond  E.  Althof 23.  802 

Robert  H.  Jordan 21.826 

R.   B.   Pleper 21.388 

Wllbert  H.  Althof 30.  336 

L.  L.  Medlock.  Jr..  *  Bon 18.  484 

Dean  D.  Alexander 18.  127 

JtAn  M.  Boston 17.541 

Cxirtls    Rlggs 16.700 

Ode  C.  Gablo* 16.554 

F»U»t 16.462 

Totftl    payees    In    county 

(13) 336.  OSl 


NtTBCXS  COUNTT 

Flato  &  Hoepfner 34. 949 

WllUam  L.  Davis 24.827 

Ijoon  Bernaen 24.  654 

Barkley  Farms,  Inc 23.736 

J.  W.  CalUway 23,698 

A.    Burdltt 22.521 

A.  Y.  McCallam •  22,415 

Lynn  Dugger 22,065 

Terrell  McNalr 22.  005 

C    C.   Albrecht 21,347 

Dryden  Farms 20,927 

H.  L.  Gillespie 20.  742 

Berta  C  Cunningham  Estate 20. 569 

Melvln  McNalr --  20,490 

B.  I.  Barnes 20,335 

W.  A.  Whltmlre 20,226 

Hoepfner  &  Jackson 19,  641 

E.  M  &  Cornle  Wilson  EsUte 18.  852 

Santa  Cruz  Farms 18.  736 

Fllnn   Farms 18,565 

Hellmann  Broe 18. 174 

F.  W.   Hoepfner 18. 135 

M.  P.  Cable  &  R.  J.  Garrett 18. 041 

Arnold  Ocker 18.008 

Paschal  Farms 17,947 

Eschberger   Farms . .-  17,602 

Bennle    Treyblg 17, 505 

HarUn  KeUy 17,379 

Howze   Partnership 17,063 

E.  H.  Klrkpatrlck 16,985 

L.  S.  T.  Farm 16. 916 

Oscar  Machen 16.902 

Aubrey   Harper 16,863 

O.  B.  Martin „  16, 267 

Homer  D.  Smith 16,687 

McCoy  Bros 15.537 

Robert  S.  Parr 15.  440 

R.  PulUn  ft  O.  Rogge 15.  380 

Walter  E.  Stone 16.282 

Mastln    Properties 18.  183 

Hugh  ft  Wayne  Bowers 16, 178 

Hutson  ft  Lawrence 18.048 

Total    payees    In    county 

(43)    707.441 

OCHILTBZX   COTTNTT 

Herbert    Butt 23,790 

John  Daniel 23.401 

Earl  D.  McGarraugb 33.046 

Batman  ft  Son 33.210 

Vem  Conner 19, 218 

Frank  Buzzard . 19,032 

Leroy    Smith 18,798 

James  Lair 18.780 

Dunnlhoo  TUnmona  Inc 17,864 

John    Cole IJ,  714 

Alma  O.  Schaefer V 

Harold  M.  Hawk 16, 

Edgar  W.  Cook 16.088 

Greever  ft  Greever 18, 981 

Tom  Slack 16,703 

Charley  G.  Jewell 15.660 

WllUam  E.  Fletcher 15.603 

Vlrby  O.  CotUey 16.545 

John  Melnders 15,364 

Davis  Co 16.  267 

Total    payees    In    county 

(30)    363.266 

mj>WSlt   COtTNTT 

Norman  L.  Jacobson  ft  Son 23, 218 

John    Hlnsley 21.784 

Edgar  N.  Jacobson 21,761 

Joe  N.  NewbUl 20,  191 

Taylor  Cattle  Co 20,048 

J.  G.  Inman 19,810 

Dean  H.  Whaley 18.897 

Gist  Klrkland 18.803 

E.  K.  Allen 18.328 

Mary  Wiseman 17,908 

Hugh  Knox K 17.391 

L.  E.  Garrison 16.479 

Everett  Wiseman 15,272 

Total    payees    in    county 

(13)    248,877 


PABMXB  COtTNTT 

Charles  L.  Mercer 34,942 

T,  I.  Burleson,  Jr 34,938 

Joe  A.  Schilling 34,924 

Durward  B.  Ivy . 24,849 

Vernon  Estes 34,833 

Howard  N.  Hayes 34,801 

Fred   Burch 34,709 

Leo  R.  Berend . 24,596 

Leroy  Johnson 24.300 

Vernon    Symcox 24,035 

W,   M.   Sherley 24.032 

J.  A.  Rushing 23.953 

Edelmon  Farms 23.892 

jlmmle  L.  Cockerham 23.813 

Wnioughby  F.  Gable 23.729 

Charles  Myers,  Jr 23,360 

Norbert  Schueler 23,342 

Charlie  V.  Glover 23.321 

Carl  R.  Schlenker 23.  244 

Houston  Bartlett 23,143 

Philip  C.  Weatherly '  33, 138 

Buddy  J.  Wiseman .  33, 095 

Clyde  W.  Weatherly 23, 084 

Harold  Hawkins 22.918 

McLellan  Farms 23,893 

Herschel  Johnson 32, 869 

Loyd  I.  Tharp 32,759 

John  R.  Hays 33, 532 

Nelson  J.  Foster 33,336 

Norman  C.  Sulser 32,393 

Edgar  G.  Snodgrasa 33,063 

Wesley  H.  Long 31, 968 

Travis  Stone 31,951 

Max  Stelnbock 31,891 

Virgil  M.  Mlmms 21,703 

Daniel  L.  Carmlchael. 21, 648 

BlU  Brown 21.828 

Harold  Joe  Wells 21. 393 

Lester  L.  Norton 21, 373 

Floyd  L.  Rector 21, 192 

Henry  L.  Ivy 21, 139 

Clarence  R.  Monroe . 21, 100 

Charles   Hawkins . 20,  886 

Ray  Precure . 20,833 

Richard  L.  Ware . 20,809 

Monty  Barrett . 20, 766 

Buryl  G,  FUh 20,665 

Veron  L.  BUUngaley 20,651 

Carl  C.  Maurer 20,889 

A.  L.  Black .  30,456 

Robert  E.  Wilson 30,437 

Eugene  L.  Falrchlld 20,886 

Edward  C.  SchUllng 20, 339 

Albert  F.  PhUllps 20,  230 

Ernest  F.  Osbom 20,211 

Raymond  J.  Gamer 20, 003 

Russel  H.  03rian 19,964 

anklln  I.  Bauer 19, 905 

Jesse  A,  Walling 19,888 

Earl  D.  Stevenson 19.864 

Glyn    Hamilton 19.860 

Tnunan  L.  Gleason 19,  726 

Walter  Schueler 19,666 

Cole  Bros . 10,668 

Bill  H.  Brandt 10, 688 

Jack   Smith , 19,890 

Evans    Tr. 19.860 

Woodrow  M.  Bradley 19. 445 

Elvis    Powell 19.382 

Richard   O.  Herring 18,873 

John  R.  McGehee 19,363 

H.  M.  Moss 10,360 

C.  W.  Stalllngs 10.276 

Harvey  W.  Garrison 19. 282 

John  L.  Ivy 19,  226 

J,  T.  Carroll 19.222 

J.  W.  Gammon 19. 187 

Don  McDonald 19. 101 

Raymond  Wiley 19.061 

Don  R.  Teague . 19.  018 

Paul  8.  ChtBholm 18. 928 

Jack    Nelson 18,927 

Thomas  E.  Lovett 18.884 

John   Agee 18.848 

Joseph  S.  Talley 18.739 

William  G.  Harlan 18.714 

ElTln  H.  Chllds 18.692 

James  R.  Johnson .  18.688 

Jerry  London . . 18.617 

Wllma  A.  Jonea 18,446 
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James  B.  Collier Lt,. 

Reeves  Farms — 

Richard  M.  Waller 

Stanley  A.  Bishop ~~— 

BUly   Hunt — 

Ray  Tharp 

Roy  M.  Miller 

Claude  M.  Mears — 

Fern  W.  Bamett — 

Aphel   Jennlnga ^ — 

John  C.  Redwine .■ — 

Billy  E.  Mayfleld U— 

Jerry  Brownd 1 — 

Olan  W.  Turner -i — 

Eddie  J.  HaU j — 

Nelson  O.  Welch -f— 

Billy  D,  Baxter U— 

Jlmmle  Seaton 

Oakley  D.  Stevenson 

Collls  W.  Tannahlll ^— 

Leon  Smith,  Sr... J — 

Hontas  D.  Bradshaw \ 

Edgar  E.  Boggess 

L.  A.  Lance 

Donald  Ray  Vemer. 

Kenyth  C.  Cass 

Darrell  Norton 

Gene  P.  Jarman 

Earl  W.  Drake 

Stephen  L.  Struve ^ — 

Raymond  Mllner 4 — 

Ross  K.  Miller 1— 

BlUy  B.  Sides — — 

Erma  R.  Stowers . — 

R.  C.  Davis 

McFarland  C.  Osbom . 

Marion  C.  Osbom ^ — 

Plnls  E.  Jennings ^ — 

Louie  D.  Knight 4— 

John  Lorenz ■* — 

Adolph  E.  Vasek 

Donald  Watklns 

Benjamin  I.  Foster,  Jr . — 

William  C.  Bartley 

James  H.  Jennings ..— 

J.  S.  Trtplett,  Jr ♦— . 

Jerry  L.  Smith — . — 

Ralph  E.  Robinson .— 

Buchanan  Est . — 

Raymond  B.  McGehee .... 

W.  E.  Meyers - — .... 

John   Range — 

Everett  McBroom .... 

Wesley  Barnes .... 

T.  C.  Wiseman ..... — 

Willie  F.  Lancaster .... 

Melvln  Southward .— ■ 

M.  C.  Kelly .— . 

WllUe  A.  Waddell 

Johnny  W.  Hand .... 

Johnson  Bros. .... 

Jerry  Pancher »-.. 

Joe  A.  Walters »... 

Edmund  A.  Schlabe .... 

Dick  Gertes -— 

Doyle  E.  Ford . 

Lee  H.  Sudderth  Est .... 

Paxil  E.  Wlnegeart .... 

Floyd  R.  Schueler .... 

Michael  E.   RusseU .... 

Glendel  L.  London .... 

John  E.  Hodnett .... 

Alton  Morris .... 

Ernest  E.  Anthony .... 

Samuel  I.  Rundell .... 

Lonnle  J.  Fowler f— 

Jack  Clayton . — 

Max  D.   Bush w... 

Gary  Hicks  '^—. 

James  D.  Carpenter . 

G.  H.  Goggans — 

Hubert   ElUott   

Gulnn  Weaver 

Travis  C.  Goree ... 

Victor  N.  Strawn .... 

Troy  F.  Ray *.., 

Glen  W.  Mlngus — 

Don  Murphy 
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Total  payees  In  county 
(178)  


18,420 

18,407 

18.402 

18.  388 

18,  301 

18.262 

18,222 

18, 187 

18,009 

17,  959 

17,956 

17,919 

17,907 

17.881 

17,886 

17,784 

17,719 

17,670 

17,605 

17,877 

17,888 

17, 831 

17,486 

17, 338 

17, 330 

17,319 

17,314 

17,308 

17.389 

17.383 

17.383 

17,368 

17, 285 

17.248 

17.184 

17,102 

17,102 

17,062 

17,005 

16,996 

16.966 

16. 934 

16.889 

16. 874 

16,858 

16, 796 

16,  670 

16.721 

16.682 

16.672 

16. 661 

16.629 

16.582 

16.560 

16.  341 

16.289 

16. 277 

16.  276 

16. 245 

16.218 

16.  192 

16.  134 

16.  Ill 

16.  076 

16.072 

16.060 

16.  055 

16.015 

18.996 

16.813 

18.800 

18. 736 

15.721 

18.686 

18.677 

18.661 

18,641 

18,630 

15,538 

16,436 

16,400 

15,338 

18. 393 

IS.  343 

15,169 

16,080 

18,080 

18,001 


8.  388.  348 


PECOS  COTTNTT 

M.  R.  Tripp 21.762 

WiUiam  A.  Tipton 21.743 

Andrew  J.  Sltton,  Jr 20. 843 

Broyles  Stockton 19,608 

Peoos  Co.  State  Bank 19,591 

Clarence  A.  Stephan 19,058 

Glen  Brady  Williams 18,384 

Thomas  W.  Johns 17,961 

BUlle  Wayne  HoUaday 15.917 

Truman  W.  Grove 16,908 

AUen  Tipton 18,068 

Total  payees  In  county  (11)  205, 737 


POTTER    CO0NTT 


Fritz  G.  Menke. 
H.  T.  Neely 


23.  050 
16,624 


Total  payees  In  county  ( 2 ) .  39, 674 

PRSSmlO    COTTNTT 

Jones  Bros.,  Inc 31,085 

EANDALL    COTTNTT 

Harold    Erwln 24,933 

Bfax   Rarick— 24,737 

Edward  Wleck 24,344 

Davis    Est 24,180 

Charles  E.  Gerald 24, 138 

John  W.  Byrd 34, 043 

James  F.  Gniner -  23, 029 

A,  J,  McCarley„- 22.924 

Lewel  Johnstonr^Tv^ 22,562 

Anton  Handing J^^Vi.- 33,416 

BaptUt  FoundaUon 33,341 

O.  H.  Rahlls,  Jr 22, 109 

Wm.  H,  Bush  Trust  B 22. 045 

Donald  Olson 21.054 

George  L.  Powers 21, 788 

H.  W.  Allen 21,545 

VUo  A.  Danner 21,414 

Northrup  Farms - 31,281 

George  Hand .—  21,064 

Lewis  Hales 21.033 

W.  Wayne  Dammler 20,863 

Eugene    Frische 30,768 

Elmer  W.  MUler 30. 763 

Wm.  T.  Smoot,  Sr 20, 701 

Roy  M.  Lamb 20,648 

Tom  Wllhelm 30,631 

James  Skarke 20.363 

Everett  P.  CiUp 19,408 

Jack  Sims 19.341 

Willie  Wleck 18,646 

James  I.  Fletcher 18,817 

Robert  A.  Burrus 18, 304 

Bernard  Wllhelm 17.683 

John  8.  Plank  Est 17, 886 

Farrls  L.  Brewer 17, 837 

Carol  81ms 17,477 

Leo  V.  Artho 17.381 

Olynn  BurreU 16,931 

Louis  Q.  Hinders 18, 690 

John  C.  Beckman 16,674 

James  L,  Lamb -  16.401 

John  L.  Wleck 16,843 

Leander  A.  Hawchke 16,948 

Nathan  H.  Harvey 18. 840 

Beulah  E.  Bible 18.833 

CecU  Dotigherty 18.837 

C.  R.  Moore 18,788 

Lyndon  Earl  Wagner 18, 646 

O'Brien  Est.  ft  O'Brien 16, 889 

L.  8.  Johnston. 18.381 

Thomas  T.  Triplett 18, 313 

Trust  69  Emeny  Funds 15, 069 

Total    payees    In    county 

(82)    1,018,943 

ISAOAir  UUUMTI 

A,  F.  Henrlchs —  33. 303 

Edward  PUgens,  Jr 31,864 

Leroy  WUde 16. 403 

Hubert  Drgac 16.184 

Total    payees    In    oounty 

(4)    76.333 

SKD  Kivn  COTTNTT 

Herman.  Lawler 30,943 


Albert  W.  Bolton 30,800 

Mervln  L.  Slaton 10,888 

Charles  R.  McLendon 18, 800 

T.  V.  Skaggs 18.088 

Glen  D.  Gray 16,070 

Thomas  V.  Earley . 16,683 

Kenneth  M.  Allen 16, 180 

Total    payees    In    county 

(8)    147,683 

REEVES  COTTNTT 

Louis  D.  McNeU 34,470 

Butler  Brothers 23,830 

W,  L,  Kington 22,113 

L.  M.  Collier- 21,818 

Don  ft  Herman  Blppes 21, 108 

Coy  Nichols 20.443 

M.   C.   Dixon 20.056 

Marion  A.  Briggs 20,020 

Hubert  Nunn 19.980 

Melvln   Schnack 19.779 

WllUam  C.  Smith 19. 626 

E.  D.  Godbey.  Jr 19.389 

E.  L.  McDonald 19.190 

Rudolph  Hoefs 17,981 

A,  L.  Gibson 17,077 

William  D.  Femandes 17, 603 

Floyd  J,  McNeU 17,488 

W.  B.   Waters 17,843 

J.  E.  Scott 17,361 

J.  L.  Davis- 17,318 

James  W.  Lumpkin 17,006 

Robert  R.  Butler 16. 174 

Erma  T.  Leigh 16.343 

Flnley  Gunter 16.688 

Tom   Hardwlck 18,308 

RayKesey 18.038 

Total    payees    In    county 

(26) 400,261 

RETTTOIO  COTTNTT 

S.  E.  Dyer 24.027 

R.  L.   Shaw 23.033 

C.  L.  Lehmann 23.786 

Clifton  Frazier 20.073 

David  Zabel 20.  432 

C.  H.  French 17,830 

E.  D.  Jackson....' 17,064 

R.  M.  Galbreath 18,638 

H.H.Olson 18,383 

Tt>tal    payees    In    county 

(9)   178,930 

ROBERTS   COTTNTT 

James  W.  Campbell 30,863 

C.  W.  Osborne,  Sr 17.788 

Wallace  Locke  Cattle  Co 16. 100 

Troy  E.  Hopkins 18.783 

Total    payees    In    county 

.(4)   70.827 

EoanrrsoN  cottntt 

R.  F.  Manning 84.831 

Joe  ft  Matt  Salvagglo 33. 748 

Michael  Muse 33.807 

Joe  L.  CoUette 81.883 

Joe  Cotropla 80,780 

Louis  Morello 10.586 

Buck  E.  Porter 17.618 

William  Corona . —  16.801 

Total    payees    In    county 

(8)   167.018 

ROOCWAIX  OOITHTT 

Marvin  Goodwin 88.870 

Carlton  D.  CUnard .81.488 

William  E.  Crawford ...  31, 860 

Charles  W.  Holt 30,838 

Jack  Pullen 16,478 

Total    payees    In    county 

(8)    101,968 

BIUIIIMU  OOUMTI 

Walter  B.  Adaml 33,466 

Leonard  H.  w^ifTwann 17.034 
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19*9  ASCS    program    payments    of    $15,000                          8HACKEi.roR0  cottntt                          Clifford  J.  Vars 22,787 

through  $24,999  excluding  price  support     Robert  L  Reves.  8r     .     19.492     Eugene  Mote 22,783 

looiu    and   looot    and   sugar   pagment*—                                                           _==_„     Gerald  Schulte 22,607 

... ^ ..                                                                                                                                                                                                                                                             WranV     T.n«»ln  OO     KQO 
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Glenn   Mahagan 

Albert  Schoenenberger. 

Steven  A.  Morgan 

H.   T.   Duke 
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16,404  Boyce    Hester.. 

16,387  Joe  H.  Henson. 

16,310  Earl   Caswell — 

16,228  Cecil   Cowan — 


10. 471 
10.428 
10.846 
10.800 


Dorral  D.  Lee... 
Carson  C.  Miles. 
Leon  Klesllng... 


Tntjil  TMLVMw  In  eountv  ffll  _ 
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17.178 

16.424 

'     15.044 

118.088 
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1999  ASCS  program  pairments  of  tlS.OOO 
through  $24,999  excluding  price  lupport 
Uxau  aiuf  wool  and  tugar  pagmenta — 
Texas — OoaUnued 

BUKiraxa  coxTMTT — CoQtlnaed 

Joseph  CUn ton  Werner 18,405 

Herman  Hallmark IS.  344 


Total  payees  In  county  (4). 


73.239 


BUSK   COUNTT 

W.  C.  a«Jrge. 18.509 

aAM  P4TUCO  COXn«TT 

Donald  B.  Horne 34.424 

Jo  Ann  Owen 24. 184 

Beyer  Bros 33.639 

J.  D.  Patrick.  Jr 33.846 

James  D   Mayo. 33.485 

Q   M.  Friday.  Jr 32.  Ill 

Martin    Schneider 1 31.605 

Ray  Cardwell 31.151 

Tomas   Touchstone 20,746 

Milton   Gabriel 30.359 

R.  E.  Stalcup „ 30.294 

Albert  Kastner 19,606 

Slen  Sc  Glpson  Rnch.  Ent 19.  626 

0«orge    Prochaaka 19.170 

Thomas  B   Owen.  Sr 19,  068 

Charles  S.  Brown 19,026 

Stanley  Webb  m * 19,  000 

Thomas  M.  Houser 18,796 

Mercer  T.  Ivey 18.229 

Homer  C.  Easterwood 17.937 

Ray  Troup 17.900 

J.  W.  SetUir 17.889 

Robert  Tlce - 17.  7J>4 

R.  J.  Garren - — 17,647 

Roy    Rentz 17.557 

Clyde  C.  Mayo •  17.464 

Douglas  &  W   O.  Hart 17, 178 

Gus  O.  Mengers.. 17.  140 

Loree  Svadlenak. 16.804 

Leo   C.    Hennlg.  Jr - 16.671 

Glenn  Dorrls 16.646 

Thomas    Kenny - 16.  576 

Garland  Hollon 15.836 

Robert  E.  Wehmeyer . 15.825 

CharUe  F.  Splekerman 15.591 

Cecil    Hart 16.470 

E.  C.  McDanlel. — 15.811 

D.  L.  Oorbet. 16.086 

Total    payees    In    county 

(38)    -  714.266 

scmxiCHzm  coxnrrT 

Virginia  Bruton 34.004 

L.   E.   Uoyd— - 17.462 

Total    payMS    In    county 

<2) 41.466 

SCTTBET    cotmrT 

Ray    Herring. 24.157 

Leroy    Key 23,609 

Mozell    Roggenstcln . 23.514 

Granville    E.    Ctaom 22.578 

Ernest    Scbattel ._  22.226 

J.  W.  Byrd 21.635 

Billy  J.  Voss. 21.314 

Glenn  Poster. 19.398 

Roy    Hallman 19.248 

Donald    Tate 19.144 

Leo   Schattel 18,876 

Wayland    Huddleston 18,018 

Martin  Murphy 18.013 

R.  L.  Drum.?. 17.875 

J.  L.  Clark 17.836 

Roy  L   Beaver 17.684 

Buford    Ught 17.668 

John  Zalman.  Jr 17,389 

O.  C.   Hess  Est 17.210 

Uoyd    Alnsworth 16.749 

Max  Von  Boeder 16,  379 

Edwin   Parks 16.758 

Frank  A.  WUaon 15.488 

J.  B.  Patterson 16.144 


Total  payeM  In  county  (34) .        «5«.  567 


SHACKSLPOBO  COONTT 

Robert  L.  Reves.  Sr 19,403 

SHXBMAN   COtrNTT 

Schafer  *  Schafer 34,987 

Walter  Lasley  &  Sons.  Inc 34.955 

Wtlllam  N.  Jackson 34, 833 

N.W.Hudson -  34,663 

Wesley  Lunt  24. 182 

George  H.  Allen . 34.086 

H.  H.  Caraway . ....  33,363 

W.  Dean  Hell -  33,374 

Ernest  Cummlngs . .  33,471 

Spurlock  Bros. 32,  126 

Luther  Browder 22,068 

Edward  Scheraer 21,978 

Bert  Steffens 21.787 

J.  L.  Stowers 20,851 

Albert  W.  Zlmmer 20,644 

O.  H.  Ingham  &  Son 20.  634 

Harvey  ft  W.  A.  Spurlock 20,  338 

E.  L.  Monroe 19,991 

E.  P.  Hill  esUte. 19.  858 

Roscoe  Dyess  &  Son 19. 677 

Frank  Plttman 19,673 

Melvm  Phillips  — 19,672 

Wendell  Stacy _  19.494 

John   Basin 19.379 

Irene  E.  Knieger ...  19,295 

Walter  Johnson . .  19, 132 

Horace  D.  Sneed 19,059 

Bob  Donald  Evans 19.010 

Eugene  C.  Smith 18.979 

R.  E.  Gunzelman .  18,911 

Jesse  Lee  Grantham 18,  244 

James  R.  Boadman 17.842 

Trayler  &  Held 17.744 

Gary  U  Hawkins 17.718 

Wallace  N.  BrldweU 17.096 

Everett    Bros 17.052 

Halle   Bros 16.836 

Philip  E.  Miller 16.697 

Pronger  Bros .  16.648 

Paul  Chesmer 16.388 

Claude  W.  Sloan . .  16,  169 

Mrs.  Robert  Eubank 15.443 

Olen   Branham .....  15,300 

Camp  St  Bag ~ 15,  000 

Total    payees    In    county 

(44)    873,316 

BTABB  COT7NTT 

Onffln  *  Brand 23.  673 

A.  V.    Margo 33.990 

GUck    Twins 20.703 

B.  W.   Depuy 16.709 

Carl  E.  Oakes . 15,310 

Lazaro    Rodriguez 16, 114 

Total    payees    In    county 

(«)    114,399 

■TOMKWau.  COUNTT 

B.  Takey  &  E.  Murpbree 15,393 

8WUHXB  COUMTT 

Harvey    Mllner 34.794 

Cecil  A.  Rouaser .  34.  608 

Stanly   Vars _.  24.  568 

Albert  P.  Devln . 34.363 

A.  H.  Jennings . 34,316 

H.  C.  Poage 34.330 

Nuckles/Nuckles/Oerald 34,311 

Roy  Thompson 34.305 

Ludeman  Ludeman  Lelb  Smith..  24.  088 

Abell  &  Prewltt 34,062 

L.  O.  George 33.856 

Warren  Lee  Bell 23.  798 

Curtis  Cecil 23.763 

Odell   Jennings 23.  638 

Robert  R.  Brown 23.554 

Dwaln  Garrett . 23.366 

D.  T.  Graham 23,364 

Jack  Montague 23.319 

Bayard  Sadler 33,  385 

C.  R.  Byrd 33.268 

Vernon    Garrison 33.  250 

Johnny    NU .•_..  23,  184 

Stark   Bros 33,  106 

Estle  Haught 22,898 


Clifford  J.  Vars 22.787 

Eugene   Mote 22,783 

Gerald   Schulte 22.607 

Frank  Loftln 22.632 

O.  V.  Wilson 22,360 

Billy  T  Young 22.355 

Ernest  Jackson 22.298 

Circle  C  Agrl  Assoc 21.936 

J.  D.  Herndon 21.896 

Calvin  C    Reed 21,889 

Vernon  H.  Harman 21.820 

E.   E.   Sims 21.814 

Tom   Garrison 21,762 

Glen  C.  Carter 21, 724 

A.  Dean  Harman 21,667 

Robert  S.  Prancy 21,516 

Kenneth   UttleUeld 21.461 

Earl  HlUman 21,359 

D.  E.   McEachern 21,268 

Melvln  Young 21, 177 

B   H.  WUllams... 21.  125 

Reece   Wllterdlng 21.034 

W.   E.   Thurman 20.770 

Bernell  Dutton 20.687 

Leroy   Measles 20.617 

J.  O.  Garner 20,641 

Jones  Bros 20.634 

Foy  E.  Moudy 20.475 

Stout  Bros 20,399 

Frank  Klker 20.368 

George  A.  Rahlfs 20.111 

Donald  Thompson 20,023 

G.  D.  BUllngton 19,962 

Joe  Flnek 19,936 

Dayne  Norrls 19.841 

Eston  Breltllng 19.825 

Milton  Dovel 19.693 

Bobby    Archer 19.688 

Weldon  Klker 19,538 

C.   D.   Taylor 19.520 

Aufnist  C.  Falkenberg 19.454 

J.  P.  Whltsett 19,424 

Orvllle  Plnck 19.408 

Wayne  G.  Miller 19.404 

B.  Elvln  Foster 19.282 

A.   M.   Anderson 19.  159 

J.    L.   Bevlll , 19. 109 

Fred   Harris....... y  19.064 

Mllo  Draper ?Sn_. _^  18,998 

Murry  E.  Vise r?^h,^._/ll.  18.980 

Charles  Lee  White.. .--^>-?--..  18.924 

George   B.    Morgan 18.905 

Richard  Adams 18.805 

Melvln    Hill 18.763 

Jack  Thompson 18.667 

Fred  Nix 18.630 

James  Beavers 18,602 

Lucille  Brasher 18,576 

Robert  Hostetler 18,482 

Joe  A.  H.  Bontke 18,450 

James  G.  Harris 18,445 

N.   L.   Singer 18,246 

Bob    McDonald . 18,206 

Troy  Stewart 18.163 

W.  B.  Ballard.  Jr 18, 152 

Carl   Pate 17.984 

Olln   Nix.  Sr 17.947 

Harold  Obenhaus 17,924 

J.  W.  Hodges. 17,917 

Joe  D.  Vaughn 17,847 

Russell  Barton 17.751 

Eugene    Searsy 17.710 

J.  U.  Fllppo 17,640 

T.  V.  CoUe 17,352 

C.  R.  Savage 17,245 

Dean    Todd 17.218 

Albert   M.   Stelnfatb 17,149 

Wayne    Blount 17,126 

Virginia  D.  Butler 17, 125 

J.    R.   Latham 16.978 

Robert   Caraway 16.943 

Ewel     Jones 16,896 

Vernon  Loftln 16,816 

Charles   T.   Herring.. 16,775 

Robert  P.  Reed.  Jr 16,734 

Lela  Valene  Hayetf j„ 16.648 

Brn    Bemer 16.686 

Henry  M.  McPherson 16,666 

W.  H.  Smith 16.667 

Clifton    Thomas _  16.627 

A.  C.  Glenn 16.468 

Dzle   Swlnbum 16,458 


ApHl  13,  1970 


Olenn  Mahagan 

Albert  Schoenenberger 

Steven  A.  Morgan. 

H.  T.  Duke 

C.  W.  Roxisser 

L.  R.  Alsup 

Milton  E.  Laurie 

Gilford  E.  Flowers 

Dols    Teafatiller 

J.  T.  McDanlel 

Edgar  Lee  Borchardt 

Carl  Wesley  Bevlll 

Morris    Hardee 

D.  8.  Burelsmltb 

Terry    Hardy 

Roy    Stockett 

Frank     Cox 

Ray      Blvens 

James  D.  Armstrong ;^— 

Newt  Redmon — ■ 

E.  F.  Ralney 

Bob    Morris 

E.  N.  Foster... 

Joe  Martin 

Emory   Elklns 

Larry  Llndeman — 

Total    payees    In    county 
(142)    - 
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16,404 
16,387 
16,310 
16.328 
16.020 
16.954 
15.901 
16.797 
15.779 

15.  747 
15.698 
16.653 
16. 696 
16.474 
15.456 
15.354 
16.348 
16.296 
16, 274 
15,204 
16,182 
15. 156 

16.  127 
16,  126 
15.106 
16,082 


TATLOB  COtTNTT 

Ted  McAnlnch p- 

Jlm  Ned  VaUey  Supply \- 


2,753,385 


22.836 
16,640 


Total  payees  In  county  (2 ) .  39. 476 


TKBBT  COTTMTT 


Ross  Carter 

J.  C.  Wooley 

Lewis   Havran — . 

D.  L.  Adcock 

Elvoyd    Barton 

L.  R.  Gober *— 

Carl  Pye «- 

Dell  Jordan 1— 

Lloyd  Hahn *- 

Robert  E.  Smith — 

John  McFarland ♦- 

T.   A.   Hicks. i- 

Graves    Nelson ♦- 

D.  W.  Oalgnat — 

Fred  H.  T\irner *- 

Don  Martin 

Gene  Newsom . -- 

E.  H.  Farrar •- 

J.  w.  Laslter — 

Buddy   Hawkins ^- f- 

Harry    Stlce -^ f- 

James  E.  Thurman ►- 

M.  B.  Paddack — 

J.  V.  GUllam — 

Donald  Currle — 

Edward  L.  McCutcheon ... 

M.  H.  Batllff — 

Perry  Lockett *- 

Elmer  R.  Edwards i- 

J.  W.  Christesson «.- 

L.  L.  HoweU i— 

Edward  L.  Jordon f- 

M.  W.  Baccus »- 

L.  P.  Joplln 1- 

BUly  YeatU V- 

3ob    Foshee »■- 

Bill   Keesee ?-- 

G.  C.  Severs «-- 

Byron  Cabblnees w. 

Wayne  Ratlsseau 1— 

Loyd  W.  Yowell 1— 

H.  T.  Briscoe i— 

R.  H.  Clements ^- 

J.  W.  Hawkins — 

Jimmy  Pendergrass 

Monroe  Rowden ... 

Hubert    Henson 

Eameat  O.  Hudson 

J.  D.  OUver 

Geo.  L.  Sullivan,  Jr 

O.  V.  Newton — 

Bomer   Csusseaux •.■ 


CXVI ^717— Part  9 


24,760 

34,700 

34.379 

24,344 

34,323 

23.909 

23.  770 

23.738 

23. 033 

22. 927 

22.924 

22.893 

22.669 

22,631 

22,373 

22, 134 

22.059 

21,938 

21,937 

21.937 

21,897 

21,468 

21,275 

21, 197 

21,004 

21,001 

20. 966 

20,906 

30.621 

20.  616 

20.600 

20.674 

20.289 

20.259 

20.248 

20, 174 

20.136 

19,942 

10, 913 

19.826 

19, 761 

19,759 

19,740 

19,724 

19,731 

19,686 

19,688 

19,676 

19,669 

19, 614 

19,611 

19,500 


Boyca   Hester 

Joe  H.  Henson 

Earl  Caawall 

Cecil   Cowan 

B.  J.  McLaurln 

Aubrey  Puryear 

J.  Ed  Crooks 

L.  M.  Williams 

J.  A.  Webb 

Victor  Watts 

Murphy  May 

H.  L.  HoUeman 

T.  B.  Benson — 

Lee   Miller 

W.  F.  Jones 

Herman  Wheatley,  Jr 

F.  L.  Earnest 

Odell  Fuller... - -- 

Hoard    Moorhead 

Rex    Wilkes... 

Johnny  R.  McKenzle 

Crate  Snider 

D.  J.  Yowell,  Jr 

Bobby    Gilliam 

Joe  W.  Grimes 

WlUle  Hyman - 

Raymond  Vardeman 

B.  H.  Bearden 

Grady  Goodpasture 

W.  D.  May 

Harold  Forbes 

Carl    Hogue 

Phil  Addison. 

Freddie  Howard 

R.  G.  Nutt.  Jr 

Earl   Cornett 

Robert  Luker 

A.   J.   Hartman 

JUmnle  Berryhlll 

Robert  Hamm 

Leo    Wenzel 

J.    O.    Farrar 

J.  C.  Meeks.  Jr.  ft  J.  C.  Meeks,  Sr. 

Wayne    Goza 

L.  O.  Rogers.-^ 

Lewayne  Rowden 

John  T.  Perkins 

M.  E.  Beck 

Bennle  Bevers 

Gordon  Patton 

Raleigh  Luker 

A.  O.  Waters 

W.  Loyd  Franklin 

Marvin  C.  Warren.4 

Herman  Cottrell 

G.  W.  Henson,  Jr 

Frank  Sargent 

C.  O.  Brown,  Jr 

Herbert  F.  Smith 

W.  L.  Stephens 

August  Stelnfath,  Jr 

Andrew  Smith,  Jr 

Orvllle  P.  Williams 

J.  C.  Donaghey 

Buel    Draper 

Calvin  Booth 

H.  M.  Smith 

F.  W.  Chapman 

G.  H.  Crutcher 

H.  B.  Harris 

Burke   Slaughter 

T.  E.  Gafford 

Dennis   Belew 

Ralph   Spain 

L.  D.  Culbert 

John  Shirley  et  al 

Tommy  Asbbum — 

Arnold  Patton 


Total  payees  In  county 
(130)  


19, 471 
19,436 
19,346 
19,300 
19,307 
19.367 
10,228 
19,184 
19, 176 
19,063 
18, 952 
18,917 
18,  906 
18,886 
18,732 
18, 392 
18.261 
18.213 
18.158 
18,142 
18,115 
18,107 
18,  102 
18.014 
17.986 
17, 923 
17.  905 
17.  808 
17,  789 
17,  362 
17,312 
17. 194 
17. 169 
17, 127 
17, 102 
17.045 
16. 979 
16.964 
16. 956 
16.735 
16, 614 
16.609 
16, 575 
16.384 
16.  379 
16,  369 
16,  339 
16.316 
16, 300 
16,  264 
16.  246 
16,  239 
16.213 
16.204 
16, 122 
16.048 
16.  036 
16,  033 
16,  028 

15,  871 
16,831 
16.811 

16.  786 
15,723 
15.  722 
16.714 
15. 675 
15.  669 
15.532 

15,  525 
15,506 
15.414 
15.394 

16.  376 
15.306 
15.218 
15.  203 
15.  086 


2, 445. 147 


Dorral  D.  Lee... 
Carson  C.  Miles. 
Leon  Klesllng — 


tl373 

17, 178 
16,424 
15,944 


TRBOCKMOBTON  COUNTT 

Moore   Farm 


Total  payees  In  county  (6) .        1 18, 088 


TBAVIS  COUNTT 

Clyde  Lundgren 

Edgar   Graef *. 

Timmerman  and  Hagn .. 

E.  A.  Randlg 

Brwln  Pfluger 

Clarence  Melbw 


23,819 
22, 613 
21,008 
17,506 
16,778 
16, 178 


Total    payees    In    county 
(6)    -^ 

trVALDK  COUNTT 

Otto  Strube 

W.  C.  Reagan 


Total    payees    In    county 
(2)    -_ 

VICTORIA  COUNTT 

William  B.  Bayer. 


H.  Marvin  Thompson. 
Ben  Bubac 

Dan  Wlschkaemper... 
Alfred  F.  Scboener 


Total    payees    In    county 
(8)    


114,901 


17,841 
16,682 


34,523 


21,419 
18.338 
17.008 
16.818 
16.287 


87,328 


WALLER  COUNTT 


Frank  Springer 

Alfons    Springer 

Hubert    Barry 

A.  Wm.  Scblld 

Dlemer  Lodcart  FUe. 


16. 703 


18.660 
18,660 
17.776 
15,900 
15.094 


TOM    CBKSN  COUI«TT 

Ripple  Brothers  Part. -  23,375 

Fenton   A.   WUde 23,082 

Dewey  Parmer,  Jr 22,085 


Total    payees    In    county 
(5)    


85,890 


WA8HINCTON  COtTNTT 

Billy  Pawlak. 


WXBB  COUNTT 


Jack    Akin 

N.  H.  Clark 

Apache  Ranch  . 


16.867 

20, 671 
17,362 
15, 614 


Total    payees    in    county 
(3)    


63,647 


WHARTON   COUNTT 


Lawrence  Petersen 

William  B.  Prelsler 

Joe  S.  Kramr 

John  J.  Biamr 

Julius  Hlavlnka . 

W.  F.  Kalner — 

Lawrence   Nllson 

Jerome  Koudela 

H.  D.  Madsen 

James  O.  Olson 

Earl  Yackel 

W.  A.  Harrison 

Billy  A.  Hermansen— . 
Edwin  Hawes  Vineyard. 


23,231 
22,12s 
21.645 
20.986 
19.373 
19.330 
18.486 
17.805 
17. 012 
16,823 
16.704 
15.264 
IS,  215 
15, 131 


Total    payees    in    county 
(14)   


267,029 


WHEELSR  COUNTT 


W.  V.  Lister 

Irven  J.  Hlnk 

Raymond  Moore — 
Alvln  R.  Hampton. 
Allen  M.  Reynolds- 
Cleo   Grady   Dodd- 

A.  W.  Burrell 

Coy   Rcvlous 

J.  H.  Oldham 

Clifton  Boydston— 

Mills   Ranch 

Leonard  IiUlls 


22.331 
30.379 
19.358 
19.183 
19. 014 
17,861 
17.363 
16.987 
16.860 
16.458 
15.097 
16.038 


11374 
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Ajynl  13,  1970 


1969  ASCS  program  payment*  of  $15,000 
through  $24,999  excluding  price  support 
loans    and    wool    and    suaar    vavments — 


Barron  Blair.. 
A.  B.  WlUiams. 
BUly  J.  Smith- 


30,331 

19,958 
18.  993 

Jones  Bros 

SALT   LAKX   COUNTT 


33.160 

1   C       «V0O 


AjyrU  13,  1970 


Tompkins  Bros 

E.   E.   Watklns 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  — HOUSE 


16,640     Orval  L.  Painter — 

16.373      Tom     Davis 

Iff  9n7      TTnrrv  Lee  Hanford. 


16.953  KLZCKXTAT  COTTNTT 

16.863     McBrlde  Ranches.  Inc 

16,051     Jack  Davenport 


11375 


19,420 
19, 071 


11374 
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Apnl  13,  1970 


1969  ASCS  pro-am  payments  of  $15,000 
through  124.999  excluding  price  support 
loans  and  wool  and  sugar  payments — 
Texas — Oontlnued 

wHxu.n  cooMTT^<onUnued 

J.  R.  Hefley 10,004 

Total    payeas    In    county 

(13) 237.883 

WICHITA   COT71«TT 

Montgomery  tc  Cnimpler  Inc.. 19. 678 

H.  C.  Preaton 17,893 


Total  payee*  In  county  (3) . 

Wn-AAMGEM.  COUHTT 

Boy  W.  Judd 

J.   C.   Rlgglna 

J.   W.   Overton 

Mftwhall  K.  Berry 

Total  payees  In  county  (4) . 

WniACT  COtTNTT 

Roy   Morrow 

P.  O.  Page .... 

John   Wreden . 

Doyle   Rhodes 

A.  J.  Shewmaker . 

D.   B.  \MacAlUster 

Virgil  D.  Oakes 

Ralph    Christian 

Uoyd  M.  Punk 

W.   P.   Brooks 

Weldon    Haynes . ... .... 

J.  S.  Brldwell  Est 

Donald    Plorence 

D.  C.  &  Ted  Parham  Ptns 

D.  V.  &  J.  T.  Mayo  Ptns 

Orant    Clark 

J.  A.  Pennington 

James   M.   Lucas 

Pred    Klostennann 

Hoot    Parms ... . - 

Monty  Stewart 

Cbas.  Wetegrove  Co 

Geo.  L.  Labar  &  Sons 

O.  a.  Swanbe>t> 

Clarence  R.  Anderson 

Jack  Scogin 

Harold    Lemmons . 

Pred    Palousek 

Pox  Parms  Ptns 

Cooley     Parms . 

O.  P.  McOee  &  Sons 

Prltz      Belschner 

Cleo     Roberts 

Thomas  J.  Rains 

J.  B.  Plnson .... 

M.  D.  Bush 

Est  J.  D.  Campbell . 

Wmie   B.   Klpp 

Larry      Nance 

Paul      Vassberg 

Weldon    Willis 


37,  671 


21,919 
17,473 
16.470 
16.667 


71,429 


24.876 
24,744 
23.770 
22.873 
23.773 
22.643 
23,514 
23.261 
33,113 
33.004 
31.067 
31.363 
31,368 
31,  158 
30.715 
19.937 
19.930 
19.665 
19, 475 
19.454 
18. 653 
18.308 
18.149 
17. 837 
16,661 
16.630 
16.633 
16. 478 
16.306 
16,349 
16, 149 
16,446 
15.398 
16,336 
15.333 
16,334 
15,313 
16,  259 
15,206 
15,  136 
15.014 


Barron     Blair 30,331 

A.  B.  WllUams 19.958 

BUly  J.   Smith .  18.993 

Wallace     Rrandolpta 18.  634 

John  W.  Preeman ..  18.566 

A.  O.  Bearden 18.116 

Wendell  Norman 17.977 

M.  E.  Welch 17,  789 

A.   P.   Kelley 17.746 

Leon  Lepard ....  16.804 

BUI  PoweU.. 16.878 

Wesley  Qunter 16,870 

Dickie  Green 16. 868 

A.  B.  Carpenter . .  16,  760 

D.  B.  Green 16. 788 

A.  K.  OllUam 16. 872 

H.  W.  SeaU 16,386 

J.  P.  White,  Jr 16, 317 

E.  O.  Winkles 18,937 

Mack  S«aly 16,484 

L.  D.  Hamm,  Jr 15,414 

Sam  D.  Strong .....  16,343 

Dan  Beck 16,389 

Total    payees    In    county 

(83)   630,813 

TOUNO  COUWTT 

L.  C.  Young . . 33,030 

Orover  P.  Furr ..  17, 606 

Dale   Heard 15,066 


Total  payees  In  county  (3) . 


54,692 


EAPATA  COtTMTT 


James  D.  Dye. 


16.346 


Total  payees  In  county  (41) .  776, 147 

WnXIAMSON  COUITTT 

Jack    Kauffman 18.827 

AlTln  W.  Brlnkmeyer 16.  278 

Raymond  O.  Garrett 16.935 

Ed  Carlson.  Jr 18.687 

Total  payees  In  county  (4) .  66. 717 

TOAKT7IC  coxnrrr 

B.  B.   Hicks- 34,809 

John     Avara 33,501 

C.  Loran  Gayle 33,676 

A.  L.  Reynolds 33,497 

T.  J.  Bearden 33,696^ 

Grady    Warren 31,637 

Homer  T.  Sudderth 31,741 

Forrest  D.  Spencer 21,607 

Gregg    Parms ...  20. 774 

A.  L.  Mllstead 20, 613 


ZAVALA  COUNTT 

darold  Lloyd . 23.549 

Herman  P.  Watson 22.035 

Pelton  Pitch 21,497 

Robert  L.  Jacob* 31, 152 

Warren  Wagner ..  21.132 

J.  D.  Lambert.  Jr 20,  902 

Terrell  C.  HoUlday....: 10,005 

Bdalcolm  Rlchey 18,818 

Cecil  Kirk 18.244 

Total    payees    In    county 

(9)    187.234 

Total     payees     In     Stote 

(4,034)     76,632.368 

1969   ASCS   program    payments    of  $15,000 

through    $24,999   excluding  price  support 
loans  and  toool  and  sugar  payments — Utah 

BOX    KLDCa   COUNTT 

Oleen  Gam  &  Sons 24,251 

Norman    Grover 24.000 

Cassia  Graz  Association 23,023 

Wayne  and  Dallas  Sandall 22,765 

Ray    Adams 20,927 

Paul    Stlne 19,556 

Mariner   Munk 18,401 

Richard  B.  Hyer 17.  338 

Delorls  Stokes 15.503 

Holmgren    Bros 15.438 

S.  J.  Poetma  Family  Part 15.418 

Harry  Canfleld .  15.218 

Rudy  Hupp. 15. 180 

Total  payees  In  county  ( 13) .  248, 107 


CACHZ  COUNTT 

D.  Brooks  Roundy 21.074 

CAanXU)  COUMTT 

Newel  8te«d 20.507 

nON  COTTOTT 

Page  Ang\is  &  Grain  Ranch 20,418 

Leatha    Prestwlch 16,240 


Total  payees  In  county  (2) . 

Itn.I.ASn  COUNTT 


35.308 


TaftPazton. 


16,776 


SALT   LAKX   COUNTT 

Jones  Bros 22,  MO 

Kenneth  L.  Jones .         15,068 

Total     payees     In     county 

(2) 37,228 

UTAH   COUNTT 

Grant  B.  Smith 20,466 

Douglas  C.  Smith 15,507 

Total    p«7«M    In    oounty 

(2)    36,073 


Total      payees      In      State 

(22)    416,412 

1969  ASCS  program  payments    of  $15,000 

through  $24 fi99  excluding  price  support 
loans  jfKd  loool  and  sugar  payments — Vir- 
ginia 

CHXSAFKAKK  COUNTT 

V.  U  Whedbee 23,736 

M.    J.    McDonald 18,382 

a.  B.  Pendleton.  Jr 18, 132 

F.  W.  Culpepor.  Sr . 16, 564 

O.  O.  Weatherly 16,077 

Total     payees     In     county 

(6)    92,791 

GXZDISVILLX  UUUMTX 

WllUam  A.  Robinson.... 19, 103 

W.  H.  Ugon 18.  228 

P.    L.    Smith : 18,026 

Geo  B.  Ugon 16, 541 

Total     payees     In     oounty 

(4)    ,.,^...^ 71,988 

HANOvn  COUMTT 

Kreynus    Bros 16, 142 

ISLX  OF  WIOBT  OOUMTT 

Ranuey  Bros 18,053 

NANSKMONS    COUNTT 

Upton   Produce   Co 17,682 

PRINCE    CEOBCK    COUNTT 

Robert   Daniel.  Jr 16.445 

vntCINIA    BXACR    COUMTT 

Norrls  Shirley 19.478 

JohnMalbon 15.830 


Total  payees  In  county  (3)  35, 308 

Total  payees  In  State 

(15) 368,400 

1969    ASCS    program    payments    of  $15,000 

through  $24,999  excluding  price  support 
loans  and  wool  and  sugar  payments — 
Washington 

ADAMS  COUMTT 

Victor  R.  Franz 34. 427 

E.  C.  Phillips  Est 24.  123 

Godfrey    Melike 24,063 

Elmer  Scboesler  &  Sons 23.  500 

James  Kagele 23,  301 

Homer  Evans 23,  224 

M.   C.   Hollenback 22.661 

George  O.  Pence 20,618 

Norman  Kagele 20.  021 

Moeller  Ranch., 19. 927 

Walter    Jantz 19,664 

Ed  Paure.  Jr 19.265 

R.   A.   Klnch 19, 186 

Warren  W.  Kautz 19. 183 

Donald  3.  Miller 19. 162 

Floyd  W.  Maler 19.074 

Emll  Kulm.. 18,  809 

Mike  Damon 18,439 

Herbert  Sackmann ...  17.766 

John  Damon 17,614 

Clarence  Strohmaler 17,  472 

Donald  D.  Bauman 17.414 

Wayne  P.  Kllndworth 17,303 

J.  R.  Damon 17, 178 

Lester  D.  Lyle 17,161 


Ajyni  13,  1970 


Tompkins  Bros 

E.   E.   Watklns 

Robert   T.   Allen 

OrvlUe   Smart 

Harold  Hoefel 

Carl  Beckley 

Vic  Yoshlno 

Eden  Bros 

Ottmar  Inc 

John  Klsler 

Cbas  Saunders 

Jacob  Greenwalt,  Jr. 
John  H.  Loewen 
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16.540 
16,372 
16,  357 
16,324 
15,988 
16,647 
15,583 
15.669 
15,  359 
16,313 
15, 224 
16,084 
16.011 


Orval   L.  Palnt«r 

Tom    Davis 

Harry  Lee  Hanford. 
W.  H.  Schmldtman. 


Total  payees  In  county  (38) .      704. 079 


ASOTllf  COUNTT 


Ralph  W.  Watson. 

Dwlght  Halsey 

Lester  Parsons 


19.466 
18.069 
17,756 


Total     payees     In     oounty 
(8)    

BENTON  COUNTT 


55,291 


Kenneth  Lee  Smith .. 

Allen  C.  Deffenbaugh 

R.  J.  McWhorter 

Carl  L.  Smith -. 

Walter  T.  Reese — 

Vernon  Gramling — 

John  Wiley 

Harry  G.  Owens . — 

Slmmellnk  &  Sons 

Edwin  Wllkerson — 

Ice  Bros •- 

Steve  Smith  Parms,  Inc 1. 

Triple  S.  Parms,  Inc {- 

Henry  Smith j- 

G.  A.  Reese ♦- 

Ben  Blair — 

J-P  Ranches,  Inc — 

Richard  Deffenbaugh *■- 

Shin  Moon — 


Total 
(19) 


payees     In    county 


CHELAN   COUNTT 


24,792 
24,  591 
24,  414 
23,424 
23,047 
21,773 
21.  592 
21,574 
20.268 
10. 767 
10.  537 
18,0S8 
18.203 
17.  736 
16, 641 
16.  038 
15.  650 
15,285 
16,009 


378, 290 


Ben  Sloan. 


COLUMBIA  COUNTT 


Ellsworth  Conover 

Jack  Penner 

Tucker  Parms 

Dewey  Donohue  &  Sons 

Pred  Kimball 

Robert^atton 

DmHQ   Archer 

Gordon    Anderson 

Glen   Bickelhaupt 

Hugh     Watklns 

Darin  Heady 

Alvln  Rlchter 

Ingram  Brothers ..... — .- 

W.  W.  Day 

Chuck    Turner 

James  D.  Archer 

Gerald   Vollmer 

Whitman    College 

Richard    Archer 

William   Payne 

Ronald    Ferguson 

Joe  F.  McCown 

Delbert  B.  Howard.... 


Total  payees  In  county 
(33)   


DOUGLAS  COUMTT 

Pat    Brown 

Ralph  Jorgensen J. 

DcUlng  Farm.  Inc 

D.  G.  Davis -. 

Howard  M.  Long 

E.  John  Isaak « 

Howard  Jorgensen 

Lloyd  D.  McLean 

Ronald  Dezellem -. 

P.  E.  Walnscott . 


16,953 
16,863 
16,  051 
15.062 


Total  payees  In  oounty 
(14)   


268, 327 


rSANKLIN  COUNTT 


Van  Hollebeke  Farms,  Inc. 

WUbur  Dent,   Jr 

Bauermelster  Brothers 

Lloyd  K.  Cochrane 

Francis  Havllna 

L.  V.  Dougherty . 

John  V.  PUher 

Alvln  Mittelstaedt 

Maynard  BalUe 

Sullivan  Brothers 

Larry   Hoffman 

Paul  J.  SchaXer 

Arnold  D.  Hudlow 

Richard  Hart 

Van  HoUebeke,  Inc 

E.  C.  Loeber 

Joe  F.  Havllna  and  Son 


436. 108 


23,063 
23.009 
22, 776 
22,243 
21; 589 
21.646 
21.634 
20,140 
17.728 
17, 216 
16, 731 
16,672 
16,578 
16,447 
16.388 
16,094 
15.028 


Total     payees     In    county 
(17)    

GABHEU)  OOUMTT 


18,568 

24,  356 
23.994 
23.721 
23.700 
22,182 
21.266 
19.  962 
19,  450 
10.262 
18,072 
18,877 
17.974 
17, 086 
17.048 
16,989 
16,083 
16.  021 
16.  002 
16,  526 
16.  256 
16.003 
15.998 
15.591 


23,322 
22.948 
22.709 
20.  889 
19, 008 
10,  650 
10,  261 
19. 176 
18,066 
17.471 


C.  C.  Wolf  Sons 

Gary  Duckworth 

Gordon  Ruchert 

Wilbur  Morgan 

Pearl  Gwlnn 

A.  E.  Blachly 

John  M.  Robinson 

A.  H.  Bartlow — Sons 

Oscar  Victor 

Kate   Donley 

Donald  L.  Johnson 

Lowell  Baker 

Crumpacker — Becker    — 

Clarence   Cole 

Robert  Heltstuman 

Levi    Stradley 

Jack   Waseaid 

Logan    Hugg 


Total     payees     In     oounty 
(18)    -^ 

GKANT  COUMTT 


Bob  Zimmerman 

Agatha  Keener 

H.  N.  Boger 

George    Menke .... 

James  D.  Stevens 

C.  C.  Claassen 

Al   Fountain 

Art    Schorzman 

Dick  Edwards 

Frank  Hansen  &  Sons. 

J.  H.  Poe 

David  W.  Prick 

Lars  Hansen 

William  Huddle 

Earl    Heathman 

Jerry  Escure 

R.  E.  Carstensen 

Anthony  K.  Klellan.. 

Cole  Elder  &  Son 

Ruth   Barbre 

Shrock    Bros 

Claude  A.  Pearce 

Senkler  Bros 

Arthur  Fless 

Emrys   Hughes 

Virgil  Stevens 

Walter  Spies 

Robert  O'Nell 

William  R.  Sleg 

Thomas  Fless 

Kenneth  W.  Saunders. 
Robert  Sleg 


Total    payees    In    oounty 
(32)   


EXICKZTAT  OOUMTT 

McBrlde  Ranches.  Inc 

Jack  Davenport 

Mattson,  Morris  &  Wheelbouse — 

Mercer  Ranches.  Inc 

P.  H.  Naught 


Total     payees     In     county 
(5)   ._ 

LINCOLN    COUNTT 


324,776 


24,746 
24,282 
23,906 
23,354 
22,708 
21,173 
20,027 
18,  973 
18, 192 
17.873 
17.738 
17.429 
17.896 
16, 274 
16,922 
16,703 
16,232 
16.663 


350.486 


24,471 
23.867 
22.345 
22,111 
21,748 
21, 614 
20. 712 
20.491 
20,232 
19, 812 
19,  770 
19,763 
19,236 
19, 170 
19.062 
18.986 
17,916 
17.  711 
17,694 
17,481 
17, 452 
16,910 
16, 708 
16,  771 
16,611 
16,452 
16,323 
16. 169 
15,976 
16, 702 
15,736 
15,531 


600,001 


Alvln  O.  WoUweber 

Robert  A.  E^ramer 

Attle  L.  Turner 

Lyka    Corporatloii 

Lewis  Kagele 

Robert  Delfe 

E.  W.  Oestreich 

Schafer  Farms.  Inc 

Don  B.  Piper 

Lawrence  Tlmm 

J.  R.  Laney 

Robert  Rleth 

Dewane  S.  Buddilus 

Richard  Hardy 

Alvln  Schmlerer 

Peyton   Tr 

K.  C.  Stack 

Keith  E.  Schulz 

Lester  A.  Moos 

Louis  M.  Wrasplr 

Robert  L.  Johnson 

Llewellyn  Farms.  Inc — . 

Walter  A.  Zellmer 

Gary  W.   Qelb 

Robert  E.  Zwalnz 

Alvln  D.  Fink 

Donald   Kramer 

Rudolph  Wagner 

Don  and  Wallace  Welshaar — 

Edna    Deptuch 

W.  L.  Gllliland 

Melvln  M.  Maurer 

F.  Leonard  Gaffney ... 

Earl  Williams 

Joseph  C.  Linstrum 

Doerschlag  Brothers 

Leo  Nellsen 

C.  O.  and  L.  W,  Peterson  /P/. 

Klein  Brothers  /P/ 

George  Kloster 

Marvin  L.  Fink 

John  I.  Kupers 

Harold    Jenkins 

Crescent  Valley  RanCh 


11375 


19.420 
19. 071 
18.414 
17, 122 
16.168 


90.185 


23,748 

23,084 

22,802 

22,141 

21.992 

31.890 

31.379 

30,900 

30.828 

30.008 

30.681 

20.282 

30.234 

20.109 

30.147 

19.816 

18.863 

18.836 

18.396 

18.083 

18.023 

17.786 

17.663 

17.320 

17. 192 

17.068 

17.021 

17.007 

16,  626 

16.427 

16.367 

16,316 

16.268 

16,160 

16,982 

16.944 

15.864 

15.486 

15,481 

16.863 

16.362 

16,208 

15,193 

16.100 


Total  payees  In  county 
(44)  

OKANOOAN  COTTNTT 

Philip  James  Joy 


SPOKANE  COUNTT 


George  Clamo 

Babb  Bros . 

Harvey  Raugust 

Henry  J.  Cla\isen 

Herman  Holling 

Marvin   Carstens i 

Thomas  W.  Dashlell 

flm^mBn  Bros ...... 

Ted  McMillan 

Elden  &  Karl  Felgenhauer. 

Saunders  St  Ott 

Thomas   Hyslop 


Total    payees    In    county 
(12)  -^ 

WALLA    WALLA   COUNTT 

Marvin  Tucker 

Allen  D.  Struthers 

S.  Earl  Cochran 

Peterson  Bros 

Frank  Leroux 

Eugene  Valaer 

Edwin  Bros 

Universal  Land  8n  Rl p— 

Albert  P.  Klbler  and  Son 

K.  &  R.  Walters 


806,543 


17. 751 


33,889 
23,469 
19,466 
19,168 
18, 116 
17.707 
17, 418 
17,237 
16,686 
16,883 
16.411 
15.360 


319. 818 


34,314 
34.184 
34.093 
23,676 
23,468 
23,460 
23,424 
23,036 
23.004 
23.001 


11376 
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Edwin  Kllpatrlck. 
Ed  P.  Schu. 


10,095 
18.917 


DODGE  COUNTT 


Roche  Bros 


16.134 


AjyrU  13,  1970 
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11377 


TYRANNY  OP  Y013TH 


(Mr.    CEDERBERO   asked   and   was 


well-written  article  and  reflect  on  its 
meaning  for  our  actions  here  each  day. 
The  article  follows : 


matters,  our  narrowness  as  parents,  our 
blindness  to  the  root  Ills  of  society.  Balder- 
dash. 

Society  hangs  together  by  the  stitching  of 
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1969  ASCS  projT'a"*  paj/Ttients  of  tlS.OOO 
through  t24.999  excluding  price  iupport 
loans  and  wool  ai\d  sugar  payments — 
Washington — Continued 

ADAMS  COUNTY — Continued 

WaUace  Evans - 22.  809 

CecU  R.  Anderson 22.  716 

Hubert  D.  Prazler — —        23. 513 

Casey  Farms.  Inc 22,606 

Hofer  Bros 21.857 

Don   Thomas 21.310 

Paul  Webb.  Jr 21.263 

H.  Vincent  and  W.  Jdhnson 21. 259 

Harvej  Farms.  Inc - 20,  910 

Tompkins  &  Sons 20,  446 

Paul  B   Dague 20.  266 

Lloyd  Hair 20,007 

19.  829 
19.806 
19.804 
19,  710 
19,  698 
19.382 
19.  382 
19,  066 
18.  832 
18.  827 
18.  463 
18,386 
18. 174 
18.  161 
18,  161 
18,  074 
17.943 
17.738 
17,677 
17. 360 
17,  357 
a7,311 
17, 196 
17. 160 
17,  091 
16.963 
16,  860 
16.  630 
16.  438 
16,  087 
15.  976 
15.  930 
16.842 
15.543 
16,444 
15.  352 
15.  198 
15. 178 
15.  134 
15.  049 


Olaus   Fllan. 

BUcklaw  Bros 

Theodore  3.   Small 

Howard  P.  Smith 

Thelma  M.  Owsley 

p.  Munns  Est 

p.  Munns  Estate 

jobn  S.  Anderson 

Gary  C.  Lasater 

STS  Farm.  Inc .- 

B.  P.  Moore.  Tr 

Ronald  J.  Kenney 

Nelson  Thompson  &  Nelson — 

Donald  Tucker 

Terry  Tucker 

PhlUp  Hoffmann  and  Sons — 

Ernest  R.  McCaw 

Joe  A.  Herres 

O.  and  D.  Walters 

J.  W.  Thomas 

Fred  Strohmaier . 

Eugene  R.  Roblson 

Phillips  Farms.  Inc 

O.  M.  Anderson  Farm 

Lyons  Bros 

Ray  L.  Small.  Jr 

Bernard  T.  Moro 

Wallace   Warren 

Cly^We  J.  Thomas 

R.  E.  porkrum  K.  Noble 

Lee  Pennell 

David  E.  Cox . 

Leroy  G.  Houger 

Charles  B.  Preston.  Tr 

James  A.   Stonedpher 

Shepherd  Farms,  Inc 

Clodlus   Ranch 

Kermlt    Peterson 

Ernest    Gluck 

Robert   Loney 


/^ 


Total     payees     In     county 

(61) - 1. 172.  228 


WHZTKAir  COTTirrT 


Harold  H.  Smlck 

Herbert  Camp  tc  Sons 

U.  E.  Davis 

Haley   Farms.   Inc.. — — . — .... — 

Hicderer    Bros 

Fleming    Bros 

B.  W.  Davidson  &  Sons 

Lehn    Brothers 

R.   Mac    Crow 

Ivar  Nelson 

David    Ofeller ■ 

Edward  L.    Smith 

C    W.  Hood J 

Pioneer  Stock  ft  Grain  Farm.  Inc. 

Don  Camp 

Harp    Brothers 

Schulthesls    Brothers 

Lelnweber  Brothers 

Edward    A.   Fulfs 

Leo  Addlnston 

Lester  Caxqp 

Nelson  Brgs 

Ford  Ounim  ft  Sons _ 

Jack  Garrett 

Raymond  ft  Robert  Heglar 

Virgil    Klaveano 

Lester  J.  Klls 

Curtis  Cattle  Co 

CalTln   Raugust 


24T605 
24.  499 
24.104 
23. 43C 
23.307 
22.772 
22.323 
22.213 
22.016 
21.690 
21.523 
21.502 
21.489 
21.374 
21.275 
21.188 
21.018 
20.  727 
20.505 
20,023 
19.998 
19.824 
19.806 
19.797 
19.600 
19.463 
19.428 
19.338 
19.314 


Edwin  Kllpatrlck 19,096 

Ed  P.  Schu 18,917 

Henry    Nlehenke 18.838 

Melvln    Camp-.- 18.717 

Wheatacre  Farms.  Inc 18.  669 

Melvln  A.  Ensley 18,  536 

S.  P.  Rambo— - 18.491 

Roy  Auvll- 18.369 

Dan    Lautenslager— 18.332 

Solomon    Schroetlln . — .  18. 280 

Earl    Crowe 18.367 

Zarlng  &  Zarlng 18,331 

Frank  Swannack.  Jr 18, 193 

Harold    Knott 18.136 

Roy  S.  Smith 18.113 

Elmo    Rlchter 18.019 

Delwln  Parsons 17.934 

WlUu.    Inc 17.870 

E.  F.  Hanlord 17.810 

Walter  Broeckel 17.734 

Fred  HolUngsworth 17,717 

Ed  Nelson— i  17,708 

Paul    Mader 17,838 

Gordon    Knott 17,618 

Gary  Cochran 17.477 

SchneldmlUer   Bros 17.473 

Jacobs   Farms 17.381 

Rov  Perlnger  Farms.  Inc 17.278 

Richard  A.  Wlllson 17. 155 

WlUlam   Pendry 17,147 

Loiils   C.   Chesnut 17. 122 

Franklin  D.  Rockwell 16.996 

E.   A.  Burgess 16.994 

Luft  Brothers 16.994 

Audrey   Krueger 16.730 

Herbert   Hemingway 16,680 

Robert   L.   White 16,669 

Norman  Hansen 16.521 

Alice  Neal  ft  Sons 16.499 

L.  C.  Staley  Tr 16.460 

Don  Sodorff--- 16.460 

King  ft  Klnzer 16.447 

Myklebust    Brothers 16.430 

E.  L.  Jordan 16.328 

CUnton   Dirks... 16.312 

Harold  Stueckle.. 16.273 

Earl  Schluneger... 16.265 

Dale    Bryan 16.243 

Lloyd  H.  Andrus 16.231 

John  H.  Miller  ft  Sons.  Inc 16. 189 

Keith  D.  Mader 15.936 

Leonard    Eberle 15.  93^ 

Ralph  E.  Kile- 15.890 

Dale  Culbertson 15.814 

Earl  M.  Pterson 15.804 

John  H.  Doneen 15.745 

Warren  O.  Hanford 15.  685 

Clanton  Eccles 16.  6C9 

Loenlg  Land  Co 15.657 

Wm.    Melville 15.576 

Edward    Rambo 15.502 

Charles    McHargue 15,448 

Merle   Harlow    - 15.196 

James  W.  Curtis 15.168 

Albert   Carstens - 15.118 

DareU   Melners 16.008 

John  ft  Loren  Blumensheln 16,004 

Total     payees     In     county 

(9«) 1.764.064 


TAKiMA  ooinrrT 


W.  B.  Pace,  Jr. 


19,339 


DANK   COUNTT 

R    J.  Schmitt  Farm — 

Jerry  Henry    Farms 


DODCX  COTrNTT 

Roche  Bros 

Badger    Beefland . 


16.134 
16,895 


Total  payees  in  county  (2) . 

OaXBN  COUMTT 

Donald  R.  Smith 


32.029 


LATATnTB  COUNTT 

Darlington  Farms,  Inc 

MZLWAUKXX   COUNTT 

Robert  Petzold 

PmtCX  COUNTT 

Elizabeth  Jacques 

BACINZ  COUNTT 

Dennis    Kramer 


R.    Klehlbauch    ft    Son. 


18,540 

17.460 
16.424 
22. 274 


17.  414 

16.443 


Total     payees     in     county 
(3)    


32,856 


ROCK   COUNTT 


Total      payees      in      State 

(388)    - 7.215.832 

1969  ASCS  program  paymenU  of  tlS.OOO 
through  S24.999  excluding  price  support 
loans  and  wool  and  sugar  payments — 
Wisconsin 

COLUMBIA    COUNTT 

L    J.  Kaasa 20,439 

Swalhelm    Farms 16,939 


Total  payees  in  county  (3).         36.368 


19.690 
17.001 


Donald  Pope  Est 

Ogden  In  man 

John  Dyke.  Inc 

Norman  Hatlen 

C.  W.  Poff 

C.  Robert  HUl 

OllTer  Earleywlne — 
Norman  Krumwlede 

Dean  George 

Francis  FuUerton 


X;:::::::: 


22,048 
22,168 
31,619 
31.539 
19.979 
19.081 
17,548 
16.733 
16.630 
16.334 


Total     payees     In     county 
(10)    


SHEBOYGAN   COUNTT 


Kobler  Co 


WALWORTH   COUNTT 

Henry  Sterken  

Polyock  Bf06 


193,  459 


17,388 


34, 393 
33, 791 


Total     payees     In     county 

(2)    48,184 

Total  payees  In  SUte 470,563 

1969  ASCS  program  payments  of  tlS.OOO 
through  t24,999  excluding  price  support 
loans  and  wool  and  sugar  payments — 
Wyoming 

CAMPBELL   COUNTT 

J.  Russell  Kavka 16,064 


CARBON   COUNTT 

C   W.  Mcllvalne. 

008HZN  OOXTNTT 


Milan  Henby 

Buford  Reece  Beaver 

H  A.  OarrelU  ft  Son,  Inc. 
L.  T.  Lovercheck 


15.202 


30.  413 
19.914 
17.804 
16.965 


Total  payees  In  county  (4)  .         76, 086 

LARAMIE  COUNTT 


Henry  Jessen  . 
John  F.  Jessen - 
Jimmy  Jessen  . 


24,334 
18.462 
18,362 


Total  payees  In  county  (3) .        63, 158 

LINCOLN   COUNTT 


B.  C.  Lund. 


PLATTE   COUNTT 


Deuane  O.  Lowry. 

John  F.  Baker 

Jacob  Ooerta 


18.778 


24,373 
17.164 
16.  376 


Total  payees  In  county  (3) .        36. 681 


Total  payees  In  county  (3)  .         66.  803 
Total  payees  in  SUte  (13).-       344.101 
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TYRANNY  OP  YOUTH 


(Mr.  CEDERBERO  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  Ms  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  CEDERBERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
year  about  this  time  I  brought  to  the 
attention  of  my  col'.eagues  a  series  of 
•handbooks"  which  were  prepared  and 
distributed  by  the  radical  Students  for  a 
Democratic  Society.  Since  my  remarks 
last  March  and  April  we  have  seen  a 
split  in  this  radical  organization  over 
depth  of  revolutionary  ideology,  and  a 
marked  increase  in  violence  as  a  method 
of  social  protest.  Recently  we  have  been 
reading  of  bombings  and  threats  of 
bombings  in  the  major  cities  of  our 
Nation.  Great  oflBce  buildings  have  been 
racked  with  explosions  that  have  threat- 
ened hundreds  of  hves.  A  courthouse  not 
very  far  from  this  great  Capitol  was  the 
object  of  one  explosion— an  explosion 
which  was  calculated  to  take  place  at  the 
height  of  an  emotion-laden  trial  in  one 
of  its  courtrooms. 

We  have  created  in  America  an  atmos. 
phere  of  genteel  permissiveness  which 
has  been  directed  at  apologizing  for  the 
wrongs  of  the  world.  A  small,  a  very 
small,  minority  of  misguided  and  ill- 
directed  young  people  have  taken  upon 
themselves  the  task  of  being  Judge,  Jury, 
and  executioner  of  American  society  and 
the  American  way  of  life.  I  do  not.  I 
cannot,  agree  with  their  premise  that 
America  is  all  wrong,  that  it  is  our  insti- 
tutions and  our  way  of  life  which  have 
created  all  of  the  world's  problems  and 
that  only  by  eliminating  those  institu- 
tions can  we  achieve  greatness.  America 
is  a  great  nation  today.  The  vast  major- 
ity of  both  young  people  and  their  elders 
work  constructively  day  by  day,  with 
sweat,  blood,  and  tears,  to  make  America 
greater — to  make  a  contribution  to  im- 
proving the  quality  of  life  all  over  the 
world. 

I  think  that  it  is  time  for  us  to  stop 
apologizing  for  our  past,  to  stop  the  in- 
sane coddling  of  our  young  which  has 
led  them  to  look  upon  us  as  failures, 
and  to  project  this  attitude  to  the  insti- 
tutions of  our  society.  We  have  succeeded 
more  often  than  we  have  failed,  and  with 
all  of  society  working  together  we  shall 
continue  to  succeed.  Man  will  attack  and 
conquer,  as  he  has  for  thousands  of 
years,  the  problems  of  poverty,  prejudice, 
and  greed. 

A  recent  article  on  the  tsrranny  oi 
youth  from  the  San  Francisco  Sunday 
Examiner  and  Chronicle  by  Dr.  Ross  K. 
Toole,  a  professor  of  history  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Montana  explores  this  whole 
business  of  the  atmosphere  we  have  al- 
lowed to  develop  in  our  yoimg  people. 
The  author,  a  father  of  seven,  who  Is 
in  daily  contact  with  college-age  youth, 
decries  the  "tyranny  of  spoiled  brats." 
and  makes  some  very  solid  observations 
about  our  future  conduct  with  respect  to 
these  young  radicals.  This  minority  of 
our  young  people  is  tyrannizing  both  the 
majority  of  the  youth  and  the  leaders  of 
our  Institutions.  We  cannot  allow  it  to 
continue,  I  want  to  recommend  very 
strongly  that  my  colleagues  take  a  mo- 
ment to  read  this  rather  lengthy  but 


well-written  article  and  reflect  on  its 
meaning  for  our  actions  here  each  day. 

The  article  follows : 
Our  Militant  Brats:  Peofessor  Denounces 
Youth  Ttbanny 
(By  Dr.  Ross  K.  Toole) 
(Note. — The  author  of  this  article  Is  In 
the  history  department  of  the  University  of 
Montana  and  offers  his  views  as  a  representa- 
tive of  the  middle  age  generation.) 

I  am  49  years  old.  It  took  me  many  years 
and  considerable  anguish  to  get  where  I  am — 
which  Isn't  much  of  anyplace  except  exurbla. 
I  was  nurtured  In  depression;  I  lost  four 
years  to  wai;  I  am  Invested  with  sweat;  I 
have  had  one  coronary;  I  am  a  liberal,  square 
and  I  am  {^fKofessor. 

I    am    sick    of    the    younger  generation, 
hippies,  ylpples,  militants  and  nonsense. 

I  am  a  professor  of  history  at  the  Univer- 
sity 01  Montana,  and  I  am  supposed  to  have 
liaison  with  the  young.  Worse  stlU,  I  am 
father  of  seven  children.  They  range  In  age 
from  7  to  23 — and  I  am  fed  up  with  nonsense. 
I  am  tired  of  being  blamed,  maimed  and 
contrite;  I  am  tired  of  tolerance  and  the 
reaching  out  (which  Is  always  my  function) 
for  understanding.  I  am  sick  of  the  total 
Irrationality  of  the  campus  rebel,  whose 
bearded  visage,  dirty  hair,  body  odor  and 
tactics  are  childish  but  brutal,  naive  but 
dangerous,  and  the  essence  of  arrogant 
tyranny — the  tyranny  of  spoiled  brats. 

I  am  terribly  disturbed  that  I  may  be  In- 
cubating more  of  the  same.  Our  household  Is 
permissive,  our  approach  to  discipline  is  an 
apology  and  a  retreat  from  standards — 
usually  accompanied  by  a  gift  In  cash  or  kind. 
It's  time  to  call  a  halt;  time  to  live  In  an 
adult  world  where  we  belong  and  time  to 
put  these  people  In  their  places. 

We  owe  the  younger  generation  what  all 
older  generations  have  owed  younger  genera- 
tlons — love,  protection  to  a  point,  and  respect 
when  they  deserve  It. 

We  do  not  owe  them  our  souls,  our  privacy, 
our  whole  lives,  and  above  all,  we  do  not  owe 
them  Immunity  from  otir  mistakes,  or  their 
own. 

Every  generation  makes  mistakes,  always 
has  and  always  will.  We  have  made  our  share. 
But  my  generation  has  made  America  the 
,  most  affluent  country  on  earth.  It  has  tackled, 
head-on,  a  racial  problem  which  no  nation 
on  earth  In  the  history  of  mankind  bad  dared 

to  do. 

social  justice 

It  has  publicly  declared  war  on  poverty 
and  It  has  gone  to  the  moon;  It  has  dc 
segregated  schools  and  abolished  polio;  It 
has  presided  over  the  beginning  of  what  Is 
probably  the  greatest  social  and  economic 
revolution  In  man's  history. 

It  has  begtm  these  things,  not  finished 
them. 

It  has  declared  Itself,  and  committed  It- 
self, and  taxed  Itself  and  damn  near  run 
Itself  Into  the  ground  in  the  cause  of  social 
justice  and  reform. 

Its  mistakes  are  fewer  than  my  father's 
generation — or  his  father's  or  his.  Its  great- 
est mistake  Is  not  THetnam;  It  is  the  abdi- 
cation of  Its  first  responsibility.  Its  pusillani- 
mous capltvUatlon  to  Its  youth,  and  its  sick 
preoccupation  with  the  problems,  the  mind, 
the  psyche,  the  ralson  d'etre  of  the  young. 

Since  when  have  children  niled  this  coun- 
try? 

By  virtue  of  what  right,  by  what  accom- 
plishment should  thousands  of  teenagers, 
wet  behind  the  ears  and  utterly  without  the 
benefit  of  having  Uved  long  enough  to  have 
either  judgment  or  wisdom,  become  the 
sages  of  our  time? 

The  psychologists,  the  educators  and 
preachers  say  the  young  are  rebelling  against 
our  archaic  mores  and  morals,  o\ir  material- 
istic approaches  to  life,  our  failures  in  di- 
plomacy, our  terrible  ineptitude  in  racial 


matters,  our  narrowness  as  parents,  our 
blindness  to  the  root  Ills  of  society.  Balder- 
dash. 

Society  hangs  together  by  the  stitching  of 
many  threads.  No  18-year-old  is  simply  the 
product  of  his  18  years:  He  Is  the  product 
of  3000  years  of  the  development  of  man- 
kind— and  throughout  those  years.  Injustice 
has  existed  and  been  foiight;  rules  have 
grown  outmoded  and  have  changed;  doom 
has  hung  over  men  and  been  avoided;  unjust 
wars  have  occurred;  pain  has  been  the  cost 
of  progress — and  man  has  persevered. 

As  a  professor  and  the  father  of  seven. 
I  have  watched  this  new  generation  and  con- 
cluded that  most  of  them  are  fine.  A  minority 
are  not — afid  the  trouble  is  that  minority 
threatens  to  tyrannize  the  majority  and  take 
over. 

I  dislike  that  minority;  I  am  against  that 
the  majority  takes  It  and  allows  Itself  to  bo 
used.  And  I  address  myself  to  both  the 
minority  and  the  majority. 

I  speak  partly  as  a  historian,  partly  as  a 
father  and  partly  as  one  fed  up,  middle-aged 
and  angry  member  of  the  so-called  Estab- 
lishment— which,  by  the  way.  Is  nothing  but 
a  euphemism  for  society. 

Common  coiirtesy  and  a  regard  for  the 
opinions  of  others  Is  not  merely  a  decoration 
on  the  pie  crust  of  society,  it  la  the  heart 
of  the  pie. 

Too  many  youngsters  are  egocentric  boors. 
They  will  not  Usten,  they  will  only  shout 
down.  They  vtrlll  not  discuss  but,  like  4-year- 
olds,  they  throw  rocks  and  shout. 

Arrogance  Is  obnoxious;  It  Is  also  destruc- 
tive. Society  has  classically  ostracized  ar- 
rogance without  the  backing  of  demonstra- 
ble accomplishment. 

Why,  then,  do  we  tolerate  arrogant  slobs 
who  occupy  our  homes,  our  administration 
buildings,  our  streets  and  parks,  urinating  on 
our  beliefs  and  defiling  our  premises? 

SXNUITIVI'I  X 

It  Is  not  the  poUce  we  need  (our  genera- 
tion and  theirs).  It  is  an  expression  of  our 
disgust  and  disdain.  Yet  we  do  more  than 
permit,  we  dignify  it  will  introspective  flagel- 
lation. 

Somehow  it  is  our  fault.  Balderdash,  again. 

Sensitivity  is  not  the  property  of  the 
young,  nor  was  it  Invented  in  1050.  Ilie 
young  of  any  generation  have  felt  the  same 
Impulse  to  grow,  to  live  freely  and  to  let  the 
minds   loose   along   unexplored  corridors. 

Young  men  and  young  women  have  al- 
ways stood  on  the  same  hill  and  felt  the 
same  vague  sense  of  restraint  that  separated 
them  from  the  ultimate  experience — the  sud- 
den, and  complete  expansion  of  the  mind, 
the  final  fulfillment. 

It  Is  one  of  the  oldest,  sweetest  and  most 
bitter  experiences  of  mankind. 

Today's  young  people  did  not  invent  it: 
they  do  not  own  It.  And  what  they  seek  to 
attain  all  mankind  has  sought  to  attain 
throughout  the  ages. 

Shall  we,  therefore,  ai^irove  the  presumed 
attainment  of  It  through  ha?oln,  speed,  IJ3D 
and  other  drugs? 

And  shall  we,  permissively,  let  them  poison 
themselves  simply  because,  as  in  most  other 
respects,  we  feel  vaguely  guilty  because  we 
brought  them  into  this  world? 

Again,  It  Is  not  police  raids  and  tougher 
laws  that  we  need;  it  la  merely  strength.  The 
strength  to  explain,  in  our  potty,  middle- 
aged  way,  that  what  they  seek,  we  sought; 
that  it  is  somewhere  but  not  here  and  sxire 
as  hell  not  in  drugs;  that,  in  the  meanwhile, 
they  will  cease  and  desist  the  poison  game. 

And  this  we  must  explain  early  and  hard — 
and  then  police  It  ourselves. 

Society,  the  Establishment,  Is  not  a  foreign 
thing  we  seek  to  impose  on  the  yovmg.  We 
know  It  Is  far  from  perfect.  We  did  not  make 
it;  we  have  only  sou^t  to  change  it. 

The  fact  that  we  have  only  been  minimally 
successful  is  the  story  of  all  generations— 
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as  It  wUl  be  the  story  of  the  generation  com- 
ing up. 

Yet  we  have  worked  a  number  of  wonders. 
We  have  changed  it. 


^w^^M      afr^d^ii 


m,>     fall- 


We  have  the  right,  we  have  not  exercised 
it. 

To  the  extent  that  we  now  rely  on  the 
police.  Mace,  the  National  Guard,  tear  gas. 


April  13,  1970 


Joins  the  participating  students.  It  has  the 
awful  power  to  declare  them  in  contempt. 

U  violence  ensues,  it  Is  in  violation  of  the 
fears,  not  part  of  the  action. 
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know  a  lot  of  things  about  the  constitution 
that  aren't  true.  And  most  of  these  people 
are  also  very  skilled  at  playing  the  "Yes, 
but—"  game. 


is  under  suspension  or  revocation  or  who 
simply  never  bad  one. 

Spot  checking  to  improve  compliance  with 
license  suspension  imd  revocation  is  fuUy 


There  Is  virtually  complete  pubUc  knowl- 
edge that  drunken  driving  Is  against  the  law, 
and  that  there  Is  some  degree  of  enforcement 
of  this  law  In  nearly  all  localities. 
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April  IS,  1970 


u  It  will  be  the  story  of  the  generation  com- 
Ing  up. 

Tet  we  bare  worked  a  number  of  wonders. 
We  have  changed  it. 

We  are  deeixly  concerned  about  our  fall- 
\izes:  we  have  not  solved  the  racial  problem 
but  we  have  faced  It:  we  are  terribly  worried 
about  the  degradation  of  our  environment, 
about  injustices.  Inequities,  the  mllltary-ln- 
dustrlal  complex  and  bureaucracy. 

But  we  have  attacked  these  -  things.  We 
have,  alt  our  lives,  taicen  arms  against  our 
sea  of  troubles — and  fought  effectively. 

But  we  also  have  fought  with  a  rational 
knowledge  of  the  strength  of  our  adversary; 
above  all.  knowing  that  the  war  Is  one  or  at- 
trition In  which  the  unconditional  surrender 
of  the  forces  of  evil  is  not  about  to  occur. 

We  win.  If  We  win  at  all,  slowly  and  pain- 
fully. That  Is  the  kind  of  war  society  has 
always  fought — because  man  Is  what  he  is. 

Knowing  this,  why  do  we  listen  subaervl- 
ently  to  the  violent  tacticians  of  the  new 
generation? 

Either  they  have  total  victory  by  Wednes- 
day next  or  bum  down  out  carefully  built 
barricades  in  adolescent  pique;  either  they 
win  now  or  flee  off  to  a  commune  and  quit; 
either  they  solve  all  problems  this  week  or 
join  a  wrecking  crew  of  paranoids. 

Touth  has  always  been  characterized  by 
Impatient  Idealism.  If  it  were  not,  there 
would  be  no  change.  But  Impatient  Ideallaro 
does  not  extend  to  guns,  fire  bombs,  riots, 
vicious  arrogance,  and  instant  gratification. 
That  is  not  idealism:  it  is  childish  tyranny. 

The  worst  of  it  is  that  we  (professors  and 
faculties  In  particular)  In  a  paroxysm  of 
self-abnegation  and  apology,  go  along;  ab- 
dicate, apologize  as  If  we  had  personally 
created  the  ills  of  the  world — and  thus  lend 
ourselves  to  chaos. 

We  are  the  led.  not  the  leaders.  And  we 
are  fools.  V^ 

As  a  professor  I  meet  the  activists  and 
revolutionaries  every  day.  They  are  Inexcus- 
ably Ignorant.  If  you  want  to  make  a  revolu- 
tion, do  you  not  study  the  ways  to  do  it? 
Of  course  not!  Che  Ouevam  J>ecome8  their 
hero.  He  failed;  he  died  in  the  Jungles  of 
Bolivia  with  an  army  of  six.  His  every  move 
was  a  mlscaloilation  and  a  mistake. 

Mao  Tse-tting  and  Ho  Chi  Minh  led  revo- 
lutions based  on  a  peasantry  and  an  over- 
whelmingly ancient  rural  economy. 

They  are  the  patternmakers  for  the  SDS 
and  the  student  militants. 

UUDDfO 

I  have  yet  to  talk  to  an  activist  who  has 
read  Crane  Brlnton's  "The  Anatomy  of  Revo- 
lution," or  who  is  familiar  with  the  works 
of  Jefferson,  Washington,  Paine,  Adams  or 
even  Marx  or  Engels. 

And  I  have  yet  to  talk  to  a  student  militant 
wh»  has  read  about  racism  elsewhere  and/or 
who  understands,  even  primitively,  the  long 
and  wondrous  struggle  of  the  NAACP  and 
the  genius  of  Martin  Luther  King — whose 
name  they  invariably  take  In  vain. 

An  eld  and  scarred  member  of  the  wars  of 
organized  labor  In  the  XJJB.  In  the  1030s 
recestly  remarked  to  me:  "Theae  'radicals' 
couMnt  organize  well  enough  to  produce  a 
sensible  platform  let  alone  revolt  their  way 
out. of  a  paper  bag." 

Bat  they  can.  because  we  let  them,  destroy 
our  unlversltlea.  make  our  parks  xintenable, 
make  a  shambles  of  our  streets,  and  insult 
our  Flag. 

I  assert  that  we  are  in  trouble  with  this 
ytnager  generation  not  because  we  have 
failed  our  country,  not  because  of  affluence 
or  -stupidity,  not  because  we  are  ante- 
dUuTlan.  not  because  we  are  middle-class 
materialists — but  simply  because  we  have 
fansil>  to  keep  that  generatlMi  In  Its  place 
and  w«  have  failed  to  put  them  back  there 
whan  they  got  out  of  it. 

Ws  bare  tha  .paver,  ««  do  not  have  the 
wUl. 


We  have  the  right,  we  have  not  exercised 
It. 

To  the  extent  that  we  now  rely  on  the 
police.  Mace,  the  National  Ouard,  tear  gas, 
steel  fences  and  a  wringing  of  hands  we  will 
fail. 

What  we  need  Is  a  reappraisal  of  our  own 
middle-class  selves,  our  worth  and  our  hard- 
won  progress. 

We  need  to  use  disdain,  not  Mace;  we 
need  to  reassess  a  weapon  we  came  by  the 
hard  way,  but  travail  and  labor,  firm  au- 
thority as  parents,  teachers,  businessmen, 
workers  and  politicians. 

The  vast  majority  of  our  children  from 
one  to  20  are  fine  kids.  We  need  to  back 
this  majority  with  authority  and  with  the 
firm  conviction  that  we  owe  It  to  them  and 
to  ourselves. 

Enough  of  apology,  enough  of  analysis, 
enough  of  our  abdication  of  responsibility, 
enough  of  the  denial  of  our  own  maturity 
and  good  sense. 

The  best  place  to  start  is  at  home,  but, 
the  most  practical  and  effective  place,  right 
now.  Is  our  campuses.  This  does  not  mean 
a  flood  of  angry  edicts,  a  sudden  clamp- 
down,  a  new  policy. 

It  simply  means  that  faculties  should  stop 
playing  chicken,  that  demonstrators  should 
be  met  not  with  police  but  with  expulsion. 

The  power  to  expel  (strangely  uniised) 
has  been  the  legitimate  course  of  universi- 
ties since  1309. 

A  university  Is  the  mlcrocoem  of  society 
Itself.  It  cannot  function  without  rules  for 
conduct.  It  cannot,  as  society  cannot,  legis- 
late morals. 

VIOLATION 

It  is  dealing  with  young  men  and  women. 
18  to  aa.  But  It  can,  and  must,  promulgate 
rules. 

It  cannot  permit  students  to  determine 
when,  what  and  where  they  shall  be  taught: 
It  cannot  permit  the  occupation  of  Its  prem- 
ises, in  violation  both  of  the  law  and  Its 
regulation,  by  militants. 

There  is  room  within  the  university  com- 
plex for  basic  student  participation  but  there 
is  no  room  for  slobs,  disruption  and  violence. 

The  first  obligation  of  the  administration 
Is  to  lay  down  the  rules  early,  clearly  and 
positively,  and  to  attach  to  this  statement 
the  penalty  for  violation. 

Expulsion  is  a  dreaded  verdict.  The  ad- 
ministration merely  needs  to  make  it  clear, 
quite  dispassionately,  that  expulsion  Is  the 
Inevitable  consequence  of  violation  of  the 
rules. 

Among  the  rules,  even  though  It  seems 
gratvUtous,  should  be  these : 

Violence,  armed  or  otherwise,  the  forceful 
occupation  of  buildings,  the  Intimidation 
by  covert  or  overt  act  of  any  student  or 
faculty  member  or  administrative  personnel, 
the  occupation  of  any  university  property, 
field,  park,  building,  lot  or  other  place,  shall 
be  cause  for  expulsion. 

The  disruption  of  any  class,  directly  or  In- 
directly, by  voice  or  presence  or  the  de- 
struction of  any  university  property,  shall 
be  cause  of  expulsion. 

This  Is  neither  new  nor  revolutionary.  It 
Is  merely  the  reassertlon  of  an  old,  accepted 
right  of  the  administration  of  any  such  In- 
stitution. And  the  faculty  should  be  in- 
formed, firmly,  of  this  resssertlon.  before 
trouble  starts.  This  does  not  constitute  prov- 
ocation. 

The  failure  of  university  administrators 
to  use  It  Is  one  of  the  mysteries  of  our 
permissive  age — and  the  blame  must  fall 
largely  on  faculties  because  they  have  con- 
sistently pressured  administrators  not  to 
act. 

Suppose  the  students  refuse  to  recognise 
expulsions,  suppose  they  march,  riot,  strike. 
The  police?  No.  The  matter,  by  prearrange- 
ment,  publicly  stated,  should  then  pass  to 
the  courts. 

If  buildings  are  occupied  the  court  en- 


joins the  partldpattng  studenu.  It  has  the 
awful  power  to  declare  them  In  contempt. 

If  violence  ensues.  It  Is  In  violation  of  the 
fears,  not  part  of  the  action. 

Too  simple?  Not  at  all.  Merely  an  old  proc- 
ess which  we  seem  to  have  forgotten.  It  Is 
too  direct  for  those  who  seek  to  employ 
Preudlan  analysis,  too  positive  for  academic 
senates  who  long  for  philosophical  debate 
and  too  prosaic  for  those  who  seek  orgiastic 
self  condemnation. 

This  Is  a  country  full  of  decent,  worried 
people  like  myself. 

It  Is  also  a  country  full  of  people  fed-up 
with  nonsense. 

We  need  (those  of  us  over  30).  tax  ridden, 
harried,  confused,  weary  and  beat-up,  to  re- 
assert our  hard  won  prerogatives.  It  Is  our 
coiintry  too. 

We  have  fought  fo.r  It.  bled  for  it,  dreamed 
for  It.  and  we  love  it. 

It  Is  time  to  reclaim  It. 


ALCOHOL  AND  ACCIDENTS 

(Mr.  SCHWENGEL  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
are  all  alarmed  by  the  ever-increasing 
death  rate  on  our  Nation's  streets  and 
highways.  It  would  appear  that  during 
the  calendar  year  1969.  we  managed  to 
cut  short  the  lives  of  50,000  to  60.000  of 
our  fellow  Americans  in  trafiBc  accidents. 
This  is  to  say  nothing  of  the  thousands 
Injured  and  maimed.  The  total  cost  in 
terms  of  deaths,  injuries,  pain  and  suf- 
fering, and  dollars  and  cents  is  stagger- 
ing. 

One  of  the  most  widely  recognized  fac- 
tors causing  this  extensive  death  and  de- 
struction is  alcohol.  It  is  reliably  esti- 
mated that  alcohol  is  a  factor  in  40  to  50 
percent  of  our  highway  accidents. 

It  Is  high  time  this  very  serious  prob- 
lem received  the  attention  it  so  badly 
needs,  and  the  emphasis  should  be  placed 
on  the  single  most  readily  identifiable 
factor,  alcohol. 

One  approach  which  has  been  sug- 
gested Is  that  of  a  massive  Infusion  of 
funds  Into  our  highway  and  automobile 
safety  programs.  It  has  also  been  sug- 
gested that  a  logical  source  for  these 
fimds  is  the  excise  revenues  received 
from  the  sale  of  alcoholic  beverages.  This 
seems  like  a  reasonable  approach  to  me. 
I  am  therefore  introducing  today,  a  bill 
calling  for  the  expenditure  on  highway 
and  automotive  safety  programs  of  an 
amount  equal  to  50  percent  of  the  sum 
of  all  funds  derived  from  the  taxes  on 
distilled  spirits,  wine,  and  beer.  The  fol- 
lowing articles  provide  some  excellent 
background  Information  on  the  extent  of 
the  problem,  and  a  suggested  solution: 
[From  Traffic  Safety,  January  1970) 
Tbx  Casb  roa  Quickie  Bkzath  Tests 
(By  Foist  tiowery) 

We  spend  a  lot  of  money  and  effort  to  qwt 
check  trucks  to  make  sure  they're  not  over- 
loaded and  apt  to  break  up  the  pavement. 

Why  not.  then,  spot  check  automobiles  to 
make  sure  they're  driven  by  licensed  drivers 
who  are  not  overloaded  and  apt  to  break  up 
my  family? 

This  Is  the  burden  of  the  proposal  I  am 
tw^fc^tng — that  we  take  a  few  simple,  logical 
steps  toward  controlling  the  pollution  of  our 
roads  by  the  drunken  driver. 

One  of  the  roadblocks  to  these  steps  is 
the  fact  that  there  are  a  lot  of  people  who 
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know  a  lot  of  things  about  the  constitution 
that  aren't  true.  And  most  of  these  people 
are  also  very  skilled  at  playing  the  "Yes, 
but — "  game. 

Their  response  to  the  proposal  that  we 
adopt  an  Americanized  version  of  the  highly 
successful  British  program  for  controlling 
the  drinking  driver  Is  to  say,  "Yes,  but  we 
cant  do  It  here  because  It  would  be  uncon- 
stitutional." 

I  propose  a  plan  for  an  adaptation  of  the 
British  program  that  cranks  In  an  Impor- 
tant additional  element  to  give  us  another 
handle  on  the  problem. 

Let's  briefly  list  the  significant  elements  of 
the  British  program. 

A  British  police  officer  may  require  a  driver 
'  to  take  a  simple  preliminary  screening 
breath  test  at  the  roadside  in  any  of  these 
situations:  (1)  the  officer  has  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  driver  has  alcohol  in  his  body; 
(2)  the  driver  has  committed  a  moving  traf- 
fic violation,  or  (3)  the  driver  has  been  in- 
volved in  an  accident. 

In  this  preliminary  screening  alcohol 
heath  test,  a  simple,  cheap,  one-use  ABT  de- 
vice is  used  to  guide  the  officer's  decision  on 
whether  to  make  an  arrest.  It  Is  not  used  In 
court.  Upon  arrest  a  driver  is  required  to 
provide  a  blood  or  urine  sample  for  fmalysls 
in  a  forensic  laboratory. 

British  law  provides  simply  that  it  Is  Il- 
legal to  drive  if  your  blood  contains  more 
than  .08  per  cent  of  alcohol.  Period.  No  need 
to  show  or  presume  "under  the  Influence" 
or  "Impairment"  or  engage  in  any  other  such 
Mickey  Mouse.  British  law.  drawing  on  med- 
ical knowledge,  simply  says  nobody  with  this 
much  alcohol  in  his  blood  can  legally  drive. 

Obviously  I  have  omitted  considerable  de- 
tail. For  the  most  recent  published  Infor- 
mation about  the  British  program's  effec- 
tiveness, see  the  August  1969  Traffic  Digest 
and  Review.  An  earlier  issue  of  TD  &  R,  Feb- 
_  _  ruary  1968,  provided  an  excellent  description 
3  /  of  the  British  law  and  how  it  came  about. 
X    '  The  British  reduction  in  death  and  injury 

was  sharp  and  immediate.  The  law  Is  still 
effective.  The  total  of  traffic  deaths  and  in- 
juries has  been  cut  10  per  cent,  and  80  per 
cent  of  this  reduction  Is  taking  place  between 
8  pan.  and  4  a.m.,  the  prime  time  for  alcohol 
related  crashes. 

ETEMTDAU.T,    WHT    NOT    NOWT 

The  results  of  the  British  program  are 
clear  and  remarkable.  New  York  has  enacted 
a  preliminary  screening  breath  test  law  in- 
corporating some  features  of  the  British  pro- 
gram. New  Mexico  allows  breath  test  screen- 
ing. Nebraska  has  a  flzed  Illegal  blood  level 
law. 

I'm  suggesting  that  we  are  going  to  go  the 
British  route  sooner  or  later,  and  the  sooner 
we  do.  the  sooner  we  are  going  to  cut  the 
body  cotint. 

I  said  I  want  to  crank  in  one  additional 
element.  And  that  is  a  program  of  routine. 
random  spot  checking  of  driver  licenses.  Here 
Is  an  opportimity  to  get  a  handle  on  the 
slippery  problem  of  driving  after  revocation 
ot  suspension. 

When  we  say  that  a  drunken  driver — or 
any  driver  who  loses  his  license — ^has  been 
"ruled  off  the  road."  we're  only  kidding  our- 
selves. Too  often  It's  only  a  piece  of  plastic 
that  has  been  taken  out  of  his  pocket. 

In  Callfomla.  one-third  of  the  driven 
whose  licensee  had  been  suspended  and  two- 
thirds  of  those  whose  licenses  had  been  re- 
voked were  known  to  drive,  becatise  they 
had  violations  or  crashes  during  the  period 
they  had  been  "niled  off  the  road."  These 
figures,  of  course,  represent  only  those  who 
get  caught.  We  dont  know  the  total  number 
of  people  whose  licenses  are  Ufted  but  who 
continue  to  drive  anyway. 

In  Minnesota  one  out  of  every  19  of  the 
fatal  crashes  involves  a  driver  whose  license 


is  under  suspension  or  revocation  or  who 
simply  never  had  one. 

Spot  checking  to  improve  compliance  with 
license  suspension  and  revocation  is  fully 
Justifiable  for  this  purpose  alone.  The  by- 
product of  It— deterrence  of  drunken  driv- 
ing— is  even  more  vital. 

Before  describing  the  speclflc  deterrent  ef- 
fect spot  checking  has  on  the  drinking  driver, 
let's  look  at  one  particularly  Important  as- 
pect of  the  problem.  Driving  an  automobile 
after  drinking  Is  a  very  popular  pastime.  How 
popular  Is  apparent  when  we  note  that  the 
majority  of  drivers,  at  least  occasionally  and 
sometimes  frequently,  drive  after  drinking. 
Surprising?  Among  those  who  "frequently" 
do  so  are  found  65  per  cent  of  those  with  con- 
centrations of  more  than  .10. 

In  other  words,  the  worst  offenders,  the 
ones  who  are  the  drunkest  and  who  are  most 
often  responsible  for  the  most  violent 
crashes,  are  also  the  ones  who  most  fre- 
quently drive  while  drunk. 

Whether  we  call  these  people  "alcoholics" 
"problem  drinkers",  "heavy  habitual  drink- 
ers."  or,  using  a  more  old-fashioned  word, 
"drunkards,"  they  are  the  biggest  part  of  the 
problem. 

Let's  settle  for  calling  them  heavy  drink- 
ers. A  few  years  ago  at  a  legislative  hearing 
where  we  were  getting  the  presumptive  limit 
reduced  I  was  asked  to  describe  the  differ- 
ence between  .10  and  .16.  I  think  I  was  ac- 
curate in  saying  that  the  difference  between 
.10  and  .15  was  the  difference  between  being 
boiled  to  the  eyebrows  or  bombed  out  of  your 
skuU. 

Anyway,  whatever  we  call  them,  the  peo-  , 
pie  in  our  society  who  drive  when  their  abil- 
ity is  impaired  by  alcohol,  whether  occasion- 
ally or  frequently,  must  be  deterred  from 
doing  so.  It's  of  little  Importance  to  the  vic- 
tim whether  he  has  been  killed  by  an  In- 
frequent drinker,  a  heavy  habitual  drinker. 
an  alcoholic,  a  problem  drinker,  or  some  un- 
labeled variety  of  drunk.  But  It  does  matter 
in  our  efforts  to  prevent  drunken  driving 
that  our  control  measures  control  .  .  .  our 
deterrences  deter. 

It  seems  clear  that  we  did  not  deter  the 
drinking  drivers  who  killed  about  500  people 
last  week.  The  body  count  is  kind  of  high, 
isnt  it?  Isn't  it  about  time  we  deployed  an 
ABT  safeguard  system  to  protect  oui  citizens 
against  the  aggressive  missiles  actually  being 
fired  down  our  highways  by  drunks?  These 
little  one-shot,  ABT  screening  units  are 
mighty  cheap  hardware.  They  dont  cost  bil- 
lions of  dollars  and  we  know  they  work.  As 
a  part  of  a  deterrent  system  they  will  perform 
effectively  where  our  present  armament,  con- 
sisting only  of  counter  strike  capability,  does 
not. 

Let's  see  why. 

The  means  of  improving  control  of  drunken 
driving  most  often  suggested  is  that  of  hand- 
ing out  stiffer  penalties.  I  dont  think  hang- 
ing people  from  a  IS-foot  scaffold  instead 
of  a  lO-foot  one  Increases  deterrence  very 
much.  Increasing  penalties,  whether  fine,  Jail 
sentence,  or  period  of  Ucense  revocation,  may 
offer  courts  and  licensing  authority  a  wider 
range  of  ptinishment  to  apply  and  thus 
achieve  penalization  more  nearly  suited  to 
the  offense,  the  offender  and  the  circum- 
stsmces. 

But  we  shouldn't  kid  ourselves  by  think- 
ing that  people  who  drive  when  they  are 
dnink  do  so  because  they  think  the  penalty 
is  not  significant.  What  they  regard  as  insig- 
nlfleant  Is  the  chance  of  being  caught. 

Let's  look  at  the  considerations  we  might 
think  would  inhibit  a  person  from  drunken 
driving. 

There  is  a  general  public  belief — ^well- 
accepted  or  at  least  verbally  agreed  to  by 
most  people — that  many  traffic  accidents  are 
caused  by  drunken  driving,  and  that  it's  a 
bad  thing  to  do. 


There  Is  virtiially  complete  public  knowl- 
edge that  drunken  driving  is  against  the  law. 
and  that  there  is  some  degree  of  enforcement 
of  this  law  In  nearly  all  localities. 

Besides  the  legal  penalty  of  fine  or  Jail 
sentence  and  license  revocation,  the  corollary 
economic  costs  of  a  drunken  driving  convic- 
tion can  be  heavy — sharply  increased  insur- 
ance blUs,  lawyers'  fees,  possible  loss  of  work 
or  loss  of  Job.  These  extra  costs  do  not,  of 
course,  affect  all  people  the  same,  nor  do 
all  people  know  about  them.  But  it  is  reason- 
able to  assume  that  the  person  who  would 
be  most  affected  would  also  be  most  ^t  to 
know  how  big  the  price  tag  is  on  a  dnmken 
driving  rap. 

Drunken  driving  carries  some  degree  of 
social  stigma,  although  this  certainly  varies 
widely  with  different  groups,  and  the  stigma 
seems  to  attach  principally  to  caiislng  a 
child's  death,  spectacularly  maiming  some- 
one or  getting  caught.  The  act  ot  drunken 
driving.  Itself,  unless  accompanied  by  serious 
consequences  or  gross  behavior  such  as  vom- 
iting on  a  fellow  occupant  of  the  car,  does 
not  seem  to  carry  much  opprobrium.  Never- 
theless, we  should  include  social  disapproval 
as  one  possible  Influence  that  might  M 
thought  to  Inhibit  drunken  driving. 

Public  information  and  education,  in  the 
form  it  has  taken.  Is  based  primarily  on 
letting  people  Imow  that  these  are  conse- 
quences of  drunken  driving  and  vurglng  them, 
therefore,  not  to  do  it.  Just  as  we  have  said 
that  these  considerations  have  not  been 
effective,  so  we  must  also  say  that  communi- 
cating them  successfully  so  that  people  will 
be  guided  by  them  has  been  ineffective. 

Why,  then,  if  the  considerations  we've 
listed  ought  to  deter  drvmken  driving,  do 
they  so  clearly  fail  to  do  so? 

These,  I  believe,  are  the  reasons: 

Many  people,  perhaps  most  people,  are 
not  influenced  to  avoid  driving  after  drinking 
by  the  possibility  of  having  an  accident.  They 
simply  do  not  believe  that  their  own  driving 
behavior  is  likely  to  result  In  an  accident. 
For  whatever  psychological  reasons — ego, 
self-image,  rejection  of  an  idea  too  distasteful 
to  think  about — the  idea  of  causing  an  acci- 
dent through  personal  mlsjudgment,  error 
or  lack  of  skill  Is  not  acceptable.  Being  able 
to  "hold  your  liquor"  is  an  item  of  self- 
esteem. 

For  somewhat  similar  reasons — inability  to 
believe  in  the  likelihood  of  one's  own  mis- 
takes or  Incompetencies  resulting  in  trag- 
edy— these  people  do  not  seriously  believe 
that  the  outward  appearance  of  their  driving 
maneuvers  could  result  in  their  being 
stopped  on  suspicion  of  drunken  driving.  In 
some  cases  this  belief  is  perfectly  correct. 
The  experienced,  habitual  heavy  drinker  who 
Is  also  an  experienced  driver  may,  although 
seriously  Impaired,  be  able  to  negotiate  rou- 
tine driving  tasks  without  appearing  to  be 
doing  anything  much  different  from  all  the 
other  drivers  around  him — until  the  routine 
task  becomes  an  unusual  or  an  unexpected 
one. 

Police  describe  many  cases  in  which  a 
driver  is  stopped  for  scwnething  seeming  un- 
related to  drunken  driving,  such  as  for  hav- 
ing no  talllights  or  falling  to  signal  a  turn, 
and  having  the  driver  literally  fall  out  of 
the  car  and  be  unable  to  walk.  A  high  per- 
centage of  those  drunken  drivers  who  are  ap- 
prehended are  cavight  quite  literally  "by  ac- 
cident"— when  routine  piloting  of  the  car 
IB  not  enough  and  quick  good  Judgment  and 
even  ordinary  reflex  motor  skills  are  lost  to 
alcohol  Impairment. 

The  rational  knowledge  that  thousands  of 
other  drivers  do  crash  when  they  are  drunk, 
and  that  many  more  thousands  do  get  ar- 
rested for  dninken  driving,  does  not  shaks 
this  highly  irrational  but  stubbornly  held 
feeling  of  personal  immunity. 

This  feeling  of  Immunity  to  accident  or 
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arrest  as  a  result  of  drunken  driving  seems 
to  lie  with  self-caused  trouble.  It  does  not 
seem  to  extend  to  immunity  from  chance. 


(From  Traffic  Digest   ft   Review,   December 

1968) 
BsinsM  PsxAsazsTS  Bbsath  Tests — Consti- 


In  search  for  a  legal  tool  to  assist  the  police 
In  their  investigation  of  a  possible  case  of 
DWI,  legislators  and  safety  officials  are  look- 
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plainly  constitute  searohes  of  the  person  and 
other  courts  have  extended  this  holding  to 
other  chemical  testing  devices  including  the 


be  made  in  support  of  such  a  testing  proce- 
dure for  the  protection  of  other  users  of  the 
highways. 

One  of  thn  orovlslons  of  the  British  statute 


cult,  went  into  some  detail  in  discussing  the 
state's  authority  to  stop  vehicles  and  inves- 
tigate drivers. 
The  defendant  was  stopped  for  a  routine 
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srrest  as  %  rasult  of  drunken  driving  Menu 
to  Ue  wltb  seU-€*used  trouble.  It  does  not 
seem  to  extend  to  immunity  from  chance. 
People  whose  sell'Confldence  (however  mis- 
placed) leads  them  to  beUeve  they  can  get 
away  with  drunken  driving  without  any- 
thing bad  happening  If  only  their  own  con- 
duct is  involved,  do  not  feel  immune  to  the 
possibility  of  being  caught  if,  for  Instance, 
police  are  checking  a  sampling  of  all  trafflc  at 
random  times  and  places  to  see  that  cars  are 
being  driven  by  properly  licensed  drivers — 
in  short,  a  driver  license  spot  check. 

A  sulBclently  broad  progrtun  of  spot  check- 
ing, carried  on  at  different,  constantly  chang- 
ing locations,  accompanied  by  a  well-planned 
program  of  public  information,  would  deter 
many  people  from  drunken  driving  who  are 
not  deterred  now  and,  coupled  with  the  au- 
thority to  require  simple  preliminary  screen- 
ing breath  tests  as  a  supplement  to  a  police 
officer's  objecUve  judgment,  would  result  in 
apprehension  of  drunken  drivers  before  the 
accident  they  don't  believe  they  can  have. 

I  believe  that  a  great  deal  of  the  success  in 
the  British  program  has  resulted  from  the 
deterrent  effect  of  greatly  reducing  this  feel- 
ing of  immunity  I  have  described.  I  believe 
that  an  even  greater  deterrent  will  result 
from  a  parallel  program  of  driver  license  spot 
checiu.  I  do  not  mean  stopping  at  random 
and  requiring  every  driver  stopped  to  blow 
up  the  baggie.  I  do  not  mean  stopping  a 
sampling  of  cars  at  random,  courteously  and 
without  unneoeeeary  delays,  to  see  that  they 
are  being  driven  by  licensed  drivers.  And  If 
the  driver  appears  to  merit  the  opportunity 
of  blowing  up  the  baggie,  reqtUrlng  blm  to 
perform  that  simple  task. 

I  say  It  would  be  effective.  The  •Tea,  but" 
say.  "It  sounds  like  a  good  Idea,  but  It's 
unconstltutlonaL" 

Couru  have  oonslstently  held  that  stop- 
ping drivers  for  driver  license  checking  la  a 
justifiable,  legitimate  exercise  of  police  pow- 
ers, that  the  procedure  does  not  constitute 
an  "arrest"  and  does  not  violate  constitu- 
tionally guaranteed  liberties. 

The  questions  of  requiring  that  a  braatb 
sample  be  given  when  a  police  officer  has  rea- 
son to  believe  there  is  a  violation  of  law 
is  not  clearly  decided  by  the  courts  simply 
because  until  very  recently  no  state  had  en- 
acted such  a  requirement  and  no  such  pro- 
gram of  preliminary  screening  testing  had  le- 
gally required  the  driver  to  give  a  breath 
sample.  Thus  the  question  has  not  been 
asked  of  our  oourta. 

However,  In  other  dadalons  involving  oth- 
er aspects  of  f>ifmir>i  testing  for  aloobol,  the 
courts  have  frequently  noted  the  general 
need  to  prevent  drunken  driving:  the  prece- 
dence of  protection  for  the  general  public 
over  the  slight  Inconvenience  of  the  test 
procedure,  and  the  fact  that  constitutional 
privilege  against  self-incrimination  Is  not 
applicable  to  this  kind  of  evidence. 

All  these  considerations,  plus  the  recent 
decision  by  the  DJS.  Supreme  Court  uphold- 
ing stop-and-frisk  laws  are  not  being  vio- 
lative of  protection  from  unreasonable  search 
and  seizure,  leads  me  to  urge  that  states  get 
started  with  this  proved  program  that  will 
save  lives.  After  a  late  start  we  made  some 
headway  in  the  1969  session  of  the  Min- 
neaoto  Legislature.  We're  piilling  out  all  the 
stops  In  preparation   for   next   session. 

I  firmly  believe  that  these  measures  would 
be  acceptable  to  our  courts  and  that  the 
procedures  would  not  be  an  Infringement  of 
constitutional  protections.  Legal  authorities 
whose  judgment  I  respect  agree  with  this 
pKnltlon.  Others  may  disagree. 

But  the  point  is,  there  Is  only  one  way 
to  find  out. 

It  wont  coat  a  lot  of  money.  After  all. 
it  Isn't  as  If  «•  are  asking  a  legislature  to 
build  a  fantastlcaUy  oosUy  buUding  and,  U 
the  Supreme  Court  said  It  was  unconsti- 
tutional, we'd  have  to  tear  It  down. 

Let's  dont  Just  play,  "Yes,  but."  Let's 
give  It  a  try. 
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(By  Andrew  R.  Hrlcko) 

(Editob's  mots. — Mr.  Hrlcko  Is  General 
Counsel  for  the  Insujrauce  Institute  for 
Highway  Safety.  WasiUngton.  D.C.  In  his 
capacity  as  General  Counsel,  he  Is  the  chief 
legal  adviser  of  IIHS.  and  also  serves  as  a 
Program  Director  In  the  areas  of  trafflc  laws 
and  ordinances  and  trafflc  courts. 

(This  article  is  based  on  a  paper  presented 
by  the  author  at  the  Institute  on  Motor  Ve- 
hicle and  Traffic  Law,  August  18-31,  1908. 
University   of   Colorado.   Boulder.   Colorado. 

(In  view  of  the  ciirrent  Interest  In  the 
problem  of  the  abusive  drinker  who  drives 
and  legislative  action  to  attempt  to  control 
this  problem,  we  are  presenting  Mr.  Brlcko's 
article  on  this  subject  in  lieu  of  our  regular 
feature.  "Know  the  Law." 

(The  City  of  Baton  Rotige.  La.,  has  passed  a 
law  permitting  police  to  request  a  breath 
test  of  drivers  for  blood-alcohol  content  be- 
fore arresting  them  on  dr\ink  driving 
charges.  Enforcement  of  the  ordinance, 
which  was  passed  in  October,  began  on  No- 
vember 15.  The  law  permits  police  to  request 
the  test  of  drivers  charged  with  a  moving 
violation,  or  involved  In  a  collision,  if  the  of- 
ficer has  reason  to  siispect  the  driver  has 
been  drinking.  The  test  Is  offered  on  site 
prior  to  arrest  and  the  driver  may  refuse — 
but  If  he  does,  he  may  be  fined  up  to  taOO 
and  or  be  sentenced  to  up  to  80  days  In  Jail. 
It  Is  our  understanding  that  the  ordinance 
will  be  tested  in  a  municipal  court  during  the 
month  of  December.  We  will  keep  our  read- 
ers Informed  as  to  that  court's  ruling  on  this 
ordinance  as  well  as  possible  future  appel- 
late court  decisions.) 

A  continually  rising  highway  death  and 
Injury  toll  and  a  greater  pubUc  awareness 
that  a  substantial  portion  of  this  carnage 
can  be  attributed  to  hard-drinking  drivers 
have  intensified  legislative  action  to  attempt 
to  control  this  problem.  In  the  past  three 
years  36  states  have  passed  Implied  con- 
sent legislation.  Now  only  five  states  lack  It. 

Despite  these  long  overdue  efforts.  It  ai>- 
pears  that  additional  legal  tools  are  needed 
before  any  real  headway  can  be  made  to 
manage  the  problem  of  the  abusive  drinker 
who  drives. 

One  of  the  problems  with  existing  chemi- 
cal test-Implied  consent  laws  Is  that  they 
still  rely  on  the  police  officer's  Interpretation 
of  symptoms  which  may  be  caused  by  the 
excessive  use  of  alcohol:  a  fiushed  face,  slur- 
ring of  speech,  lack  of  coordination,  etc. 

Until  the  police  officer  places  the  suspect 
under  arrest,  based  on  his  observance  of  these 
external  symptoms,  one  or  more  of  which  can 
be  caused  by  a  variety  of  pathological  con- 
ditions, he  cannot  use  the  provisions  of  the 
chemical  test-Implied  consent  laws.  Police 
officers,  knowing  full  well  that  charges  of 
driving  while  under  the  Influence  of  alcohol, 
lacking  scientific  evidence,  are  difficult  to 
prove  in  court,  usually  arrest  only  persons 
exhibiting  symptoms  of  gross  Intoxication. 
Two  California  studies,  noted  In  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Transportation's  report  to 
Congress  on  Alcohol  and  Highway  Safity} 
Indicated  that  approximately  95  per  cent  of 
those  arrested  had  a  blood  alcohol  concen- 
tration of  0.15  and  above,  a  concentration 
far  above  that  at  which  all  Individuals  are 
affected.  A  recent  Oregon  study  of  1.000  driv- 
ers convicted  of  DWI  noted  that  the  average 
blood-alcohol  level  at  time  of  arrest  was  0.21 
per  cent. 

In  their  everyday  operational  practices 
some  law  enforcement  officers  offer  the  sus- 
pect an  opportunity  to  take  a  chemical  test 
prior  to  arrest.  However,  since  there  Is  no 
penalty  for  a  refusal,  the  refusal  rate  Is  un- 
derstandably high. 
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In  search  for  a  legal  tool  to  assist  the  police 
In  their  investigation  of  a  possible  case  of 
DWI.  legislators  and  safety  officials  are  look- 
ing to  the  feasibility  of  a  law  similar  to  the 
one  enacted  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
Road  Safety  Act  of  1967.' 

This  British  statute  provides  that  a  uni- 
formed officer  may  require  any  person  driv- 
ing or  attempting  to  drive  a  motor  vehicle  to 
provide  a  specimen  of  breath  for  a  breath 
test  If  the  officer: 

1.  has  reasonable  cause  to  suspect  him  of 
having  alcohol  in  his  body:  or 

a.  has  reasonable  cause  to  suspect  him  of 
having  committed  a  moving  traffic  violation; 
or. 

3.  If  an  accident  occurs  and  the  officer  lias 
reasonable  cause  to  believe  the  person  was 
driving  or  attempting  to  drive. 

If  the  person  refuses  to  take  the  test,  none 
Is  given.  However,  refusal  could  be  punish- 
able by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  £50,  (about 
•120). 

If  he  takes  the  test  and  It  indicates  a  vio- 
lation of  the  DWI  law,  he  can  be  arrested. 
At  the  police  station  a  second  breath  (or 
blood  or  urine  test)  Is  offered. 

In  considering  the  enactment  of  a  similar 
law  In  this  country  one  of  the  first  questions 
raised  la  whether  it  would  abridge  the  state 
and/or  federal  constitutional  safeguards 
against  self-incrimination,  unreasonable 
search  and  seizure,  and  due  process.  Although 
other  constitutional  questions  could  be  con- 
sidered, these  three  would  receive  prime  con- 
sideration. 

TEST  CASX 

Assuming  that  a  state  enacted  a  law  con- 
taining the  principal  elements  of  the  British 
statute,  one  of  the  first  cases  might  arise  un- 
der the  following  circumstances: 

John  Doe  Is  involved  In  a  collision.  The 
InvestigaUng  officer  requests  him  to  supply 
a  specimen  of  his  breath  for  a  chemical  test 
to  determine  the  alcoholic  content  of  his 
blood.  Mr.  Doe  refuses  and  is  charged  with 
a  violation  of  the  new  statute.  He  Is  found 
guilty  and  appeals  his  conviction  on  the 
grounds  that  the  statute  Is  Invalid  because  It 
violates  his  constitutional  rights  against 
self-incrimination,  unreasonable  search  and 
seizure,  and  due  process. 

niTH    AMZNDMXNT SEI^    DICKIMINATIOlt 

The  majority  of  state  supreme  cotirts  and 
the  U.8.  Supreme  Court  have  taken  the  posl- 
tton-ttiat  the  results  of  chemical  tests  of  the 
type  under  consideration  do  not  violate  the 
Fifth  Amendment. 

In  Schmerber  v.  California*  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  stated:  ".  .  .  We  hold  that  the 
privilege  protects  an  accused  only  from  be- 
ing compelled  to  testify  against  himself,  or 
otherwise  provide  the  State  with  evidence  of 
a  teetlmonlal  or  communicative  nature,  and 
that  the  withdrawal  of  blood  and  use  of  the 
analysis  In  question  In  this  case  did  not  In- 
volve compulsion  of  these  ends." 

Although  this  case  Involved  a  blood  sample 
rather  than  a  sample  of  breath,  the  principle 
Involved  should  apply  equally  to  both. 

There  are  a  number  of  state  supreme  court 
decisions  to  the  same  effect  that  the  Fifth 
Amendment  relates  only  to  "testimonial"  or 
"communicative"  evidence.* 

Under  the  decisions  of  these  cases  It  Is  ap- 
parent that  the  statute  would  not  violate 
the  Fifth  Amendment. 

FOtTBTB     JJCENDMXKT — T7NKEASONABI,E     SEAXCH 
AND   BUZUaZ 

The  Fourth  Amendment  to  the  U^S.  Con- 
stitution provides: 

"The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  In 
their  persons,  houses,  papers  and  effects, 
against  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures, 
shall  not  be  violated,  and  no  Warrants  shall 
Issue,  but  upon  probable  caiise,  supported 
by  Oath  or  affirmation,  and  particularly  de- 
scribing the  place  to  be  searched,  and  the 
persons  or  things  to  be  seized." 

In  Schmerber  v.  California'  the  Supreme 
Court  declared  that  blood  testing  procedures 
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plainly  constitute  searches  of  the  person  and 
other  courts  have  extended  this  holding  to 
other  chemical  testing  devices  Including  the 
breathalyzer  test.*  Thus,  an  Investigatory 
breath  test  statute  mtist  meet  the  Fourth 
Amendment  standards  for  search  and 
seizure. 

There  Is  a  long  line  of  cases  dealing  with 
reasonable  circumstances  for  search  and 
seizure  and  whether  such  Involved  a  valid 
warrant  or  If  such  search  was  incident  to 
a  lawful  arrest. 

A  strict  InterpreUtlon  of  these  cases  would 
lead  one  to  the  conclusion  that  a  statute 
of  this  type  would  violate  the  Fourth  Amend- 
ment. 

These  cases,  however,  are  principally  con- 
cerned with  the  exclusion  of  evidence,  a  gun. 
narcotics,  stolen  mecrhandise,  etc.  The  stat- 
ute In  question,  however,  presents  a  differ- 
ent set  of  clrctimstances  since  the  Initial  or 
Investigatory  breath  test  would  not  be  used 
In  evidence.  It  Is  the  subsequent  test,  after 
arrest,  that  would  be  offered.  Thus,  these 
cases  are  not  strictly  on  point. 

In  discussing  the  Fourth  Amendment's 
application  to  the  states,  the  Supreme  Court 
has  stated  that: 

"The  States  are  not  thereby  precluded  from 
developing  workable  rules  governing  arreata. 
searches  and  seizures  to  meet  'the  practical 
demands  of  effective  criminal  investigation 
and  law  enforcement'  In  the  States,  provided 
that  those  rules  do  not  violate  the  constitu- 
tional proscriptions  of  unreasonable  searches 
and  seizures. . . ." ' 

One  such  state  seems  to  be  California.  A 
good  statement  of  the  law  was  given  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  California  In  the  case  of 
People  V.  Mickelion* 

"In  this  state,  however,  we  have  consist- 
ently held  that  circumstances  short  of  prob- 
able cause  to  make  an  arrest  may  still  Jus- 
tify an  officer's  stopping  pedestrians  or  motor- 
ists on  the  streets  for  questioning.  If  the  cir- 
cumstances warrant  It.  he  may  In  self  protec- 
tion request  a  suspect  to  alight  from  an  auto- 
mobile or  to  submit  to  a  superficial  search  for 
concealed  weapons.  Should  the  Investigation 
then  reveal  probable  cause  to  make  an  ar- 
rest, the  officer  may  arrest  the  suspect  and 
conduct  a  reasonable  Incidental  search." 
•  •  •  •  • 

"We  do  not  believe  that  our  rule  permitting 
temporary  detention  for  questionUig  conflicts 
with  the  Fourth  Amendment.  It  strikes  a  bal- 
ance between  a  person's  Interest  In  immunity 
from  police  Interferences  and  the  commu- 
nity's Interest  in  law  enforcement." 

New  York  adopted  a  similar  procedure  with 
the  enactment  of  Its  so-called  "stop  and 
frisk"  law.  In  upholding  the  statute,  a  Fed- 
eral District  Court  discussed  the  law's  "rea- 
sonableness" In  not  requiring  probable 
cause. 

"The  adjective  'unreasonable'  chamellon- 
llke  adopts  coloration  from  its  surround- 
ings. .  .  .  Common  sense  would  seem  to  dic- 
tate that  as  we  diminish  the  concept  of  'sei- 
zure' from  one  of  orrast  vrtth  the  heavy  bur- 
den that  it  carries  to  one  of  the  briefest 
stopping  entailing  at  most  minor  Inconveni- 
ence, the  Constitution  should  not  be  offended 
If  simultaneously  fewer  and  less  weighty  rea- 
sons are  required  to  Justify  the  police  action. 
Sparse  circumstances  sufficient  to  render  a 
stopping  'reasonable'  may  well  be  found  "un- 
reasonable' Justification  for  the  more  lasting 
Inconvenient  and  significant  arrest."  * 

It  could  be  argued  that  the  case  uphold- 
ing a  "stop  and  frisk"  statute  rely  on  the 
need  to  offer  protection  to  law  enforcement 
officers  In  the  performance  of  their  danger- 
ous duties  and  that  such  a  need  Is  not  present 
In  a  case  Involving  a  suspected  DWI  offense. 
However,  since  research  indicates  that  half  of 
the  nation's  highway  death  toll  Involves  abu- 
Htc  uae  of  alcohol,  a  parallel  argument  can 
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be  made  In  support  of  such  a  testing  proce- 
dure for  the  protection  of  other  users  of  the 
highways. 

One  of  the  provisions  of  the  British  statute 
permits  tesUng  upon  the  occurrence  of  a 
collision  without  any  accompanying  sus- 
picion that  alcohol  Is  Involved.  There  are  in- 
dications in  several  cases  that  this  may 
violate  the  Fourth  Amendment.  Even  In  the 
stop  and  frisk  cases  the  California  courts 
have  been  careful  to  insist  that,  at  the  very 
least,  there  must  be  some  suspicious  circum- 
stances to  Justify  even  such  a  limited  inter- 
ference with  an  Individual's  freedom  of 
movement,  and  the  New  York  statute  re- 
quires reasonable  suspicion. 

If  a  court  would  follow  the  decLslun  In 
Carroll  v.  United  States}"  such  a  testing  re- 
quirement would  be  unreasonable.  The  Car- 
Toll  case  Involved  the  search  of  a  vehicle  for 
contraband  liquor.  The  court  noted  the  need 
for  probable  cause  prior  to  such  search  and 
stated : 

"It  would  be  Intolerable  and  unreasonable 
If  a  prohibition  agent  were  authorized  to  stop 
every  automobile  on  the  chance  of  fiiullng 
liquor,  and  thus  subject  all  persons  ...  to 
the  Inconvenience  and  indignity  of  such  a 
search. . . ." 

However,  this  case  and  the  others  of  this 
nature  can  be  distinguished  on  the  grounds 
that  the  objects  searched  for  are  unrelated  to 
the  question  of  the  driver's  ability  to  safely 
operate  the  vehicle.  Alcohol  In  the  trunk  of 
a  car  Is  somewhat  different  than  alcohol  In 
the  blood,  as  it  relates  to  safe  vehicle  opera- 
tion. 

Courts  have  held  that  the  operation  of  a 
motor  vehicle  Is  a  privilege,  or  a  right  sub- 
ject to  restrictions,  and  have  granted  more 
leeway  in  applying  the  search  and  seizure 
doctrine  In  cases  Involving  vehicle  opera- 
tion than  In  cases  involving  a  person's  home 
or  right  to  walk  the  streets. 

State  statutes  requiring  a  driver  to  display 
his  license  upon  the  request  of  a  police  officer 
have  been  uniformly  upheld,  even  to  the  ex- 
tent of  permitting  the  use  of  road-blocks  for 
this  purpose.  In  City  of  Miami  v.  Aronorifz," 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Florida  refused  to  en- 
join a  municipality  from  operating  road- 
blocks for  the  purpose  of  checking  automo- 
bile drivers'  licenses  and  went  on  to  hold  that 
such  practice  did  not  violate  the  search  and 
seizure  provision  of  the  State  or  Federal 
Constitutions. 

The  language  of  the  court  bears  repeating : 

"The  owner  of  such  a  license  exercises  the 
privilege  granted  by  it  subject  to  reasonable 
regulations  In  the  use  of  the  highway  com- 
mon to  all  citizens  ...  so  long  as  the  regu- 
lations themselves  are  reasonable  and  are 
reasonably  executed  In  the  Interest  of  the 
public  good,  the  courts  should  not  Inter- 
fere. .  .  . 

"Giving  recognition  to  our  established 
Judicial  viewpoint  that  an  automobile  Is  a 
dangerous  instrumentality,  we  must  con- 
clude that  any  procedure  lawfully  directed 
toward  the  effective  prevention  of  the  negli- 
gent operation  of  the  automobile  and  the 
Imposition  of  requirements  of  competency 
on  the  part  of  the  driver  thereof,  should 
meet  with  judicial  approbation." 

The  prime  purpose  of  the  driver  license 
statute  Is  to  Insure  that  the  driver  has  at 
some  time  exhibited  ability  to  operate  a 
motor  vehicle  safely.  If  the  roadblock  tech- 
nique of  enforcement  Is  permissible  to  de- 
termine If  the  driver  has  exhibited  such 
past  ability.  It  can  be  argued  that  he  could 
be  required  to  submit  to  a  breath  test  to 
determine  his  present  ability  to  operate  a 
vehicle  safely.  Under  this  line  of  reasoning 
no  suspicion  of  intoxication  would  be  neces- 
sary to  allow  the  police  officer  to  request 
that  the  driver  take  a  breath  test  after  be- 
ing Involved  in  a  collision. 

In  a  recent  Texas  case.  Uyrieka  v.  United 
States,^  the  UJ3.  Court  of  Appeals,  Fifth  Cir- 


cuit, went  Into  some  detail  in  discussing  the 
state's  authority  to  stop  vehicles  and  Inves- 
tigate drivers. 

The  defendant  was  stopped  for  a  routine 
driver's  license  check.  The  defendant  ad- 
mitted he  had  no  driver's  license  and  further 
investigation  showed  that  the  vehicle  had 
been  stolen.  The  defendant  appealed  his 
conviction  on  the  stolen  car  charge.  One  of 
the  groimds  for  the  appeal  was  that  the 
initial  stopping  was  without  probable  cause 
and  thus  subsequent  Information  seciued 
violated  his  constitutional  guarantees.  The 
conviction  was  affirmed. 

The  court's  comments  are  Instructive: 

"The  Constitution  Is,  It  Is  often  said,  a 
living  doctiment.  If  It  lives,  it  must  take  ac- 
count of  the  dominant  symbol  of  todaVn 
dynamic  society.  It  must  recognize,  ther-f- 
fore,  that  Texas  has  a  legitimate  Interest  In 
the  roadworthiness  of  automobiles  which 
transport,  but  which  also  can  malm  and 
kill.  .  .  .  This  comprehends  both  technical 
fitness  of  the  driver  and  the  mechanical  fit- 
ness of  the  machine.  After  the  event  It  is 
always  too  late.  The  State  can  practice  pre- 
ventive therapy  by  reasonable  road  checks  to 
ascertain  whether  man  and  machine  meet 
the  legislative  determination  of  fitness.  That 
this  requires  a  momentary  stopping  of  thM 
traveling  citizen  Is  not  fatal.  Nor  Is  It  be- 
cause the  Inspection  may  produce  the  Irre- 
futable proof  that  the  law  has  just  been 
violated.  The  purpose  of  the  check  is  to  de-' 
termine  the  present,  not  the  past:  is  the  car, 
is  the  driver  now  fit  for  further  driving? 

"In  the  accommodation  of  society's  needs 
to  the  basic  right  of  citizens  to  be  free  from 
disruption  of  unrestricted  travel  by  police 
officers  stopping  cars  In  the  hopes  of  uncov- 
ering the  evidence  of  non-traffic  crimes  (case 
citations),  the  stopping  for  road  checks  Is 
reasonable  and  therefore  acceptable.  Likewise, 
an  arrest  is  proper  If  the  check  reveals  a  cur- 
rent violation  which  by  its  nature  must  have 
been  taking  place  In  the  immediate  past. 
State  and  Federal  Courts,  Including  this  one, 
have  uniformly  sustained  such  checks  and 
arrests  when  not  done  as  a  subterfuge  or 
ruse."  (Elmphasls  added.) 

IIEASONAB1.ENESS 

Although  not  discussing  the  Fourth 
Amendment,  a  recent  Iowa  Supreme  Court 
case.  State  v.  Heisdorffer,^  draws  an  interest- 
ing parallel.  The  defendant  was  observed  op- 
erating a  motor  vehicle  in  an  erratic  manner. 
He  was  stopped  and  the  patrolman  was  con- 
fronted with  alcoholic  breath.  Defendant  was 
asked  to  get  out  of  the  car  and  attempt  road- 
side sobriety  tests  which  he  was  unable  to 
complete  successfully.  He  then  was  placed 
under  arrest  and  later  convicted  of  DWI  for 
the  fotirth  time.  Several  Issues  were  raised 
Including  the  request  for  an  attorney,  the 
Fifth  Amendment  and  the  failure  to  warn 
defendant  of  his  rights. 

The  court  In  upholding  the  conviction 
stated: 

"The  erratic  path  of  the  car  and  the  smell 
of  alcohol  on  defendant's  breath  furnished 
good  cause  to  suspect  defendant  might  be 
guilty  of  operating  a  motor  vehicle  while  In- 
toxicated. The  tests  were  reasonably  neces- 
sary to  enable  the  patirjlman  to  decide 
whether  defendant  should  be  arrested.  .  .  . 

".  .  .  Such  tests  are  more  nearly  akin  to 
the  taking  of  blood  samples,  fingerprints  or 
handwriting  exemplars.  Requiring  defendjuat 
to  furnish  such  evidence  does  not  violate  his 
privilege  against  self-incrimination." 

If  a  roadside  sobriety  test,  touching  the 
noee,  etc..  Is  held  reasonably  necessary  to 
enable  the  patrolman  to  decide  whether  the 
defendant  should  be  arrested,  a  preliminary 
breath  test  which  Is  no  more  than  a  scientific 
substitute  for  the  roadside  test,  sbotdd  also 
be  pennltted.  Although  not  directly  on  point 
the  case  gives  some  indication  of  what  a  state 
supreme  cotirt  may  hold  on  the  Issue  of 
"reasonableness." 
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Statutes  also  Impose  duties  on  persons  in- 
volved In  crashes;  they  must  stop,  give  Iden- 
tification, and  render  aid.  These  also  have 
been  held  not  to  violate  due  process  In  several 
states." 


»  182  N.  E.2d  199  (m.-1962) . 

n  California.  Michigan,  Minnesota,  North 
Dakota,  Ohio.  Oregon.  Washington,  and  Wis- 
consin. 

«  64  Cal.  Rptr.  804  (Cal.-1967) . 


should  never  drive  after  drinking  has  proved 
unsuccessful,  for  both  drinking  and  driving 
are  part  of  our  current  "life  style." 

Alcoholic  beverages  are  gaining  in  social 
acceptance  and  are  served  at  many  public 
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wAivm  or  MOHTS 

ConsUtutlon»l  privUege*  can  be  waived 
and  this  type  of  law  could  be  sustained  under 
an  extension  oX  the  waiver  or  consent  theory. 
This  has  been  the  basis  for  upholding  motor 
vehicle  code  requlremenU  that  a  driver  In- 
volved In  an  accident  resulting  In  injury  or 
death  to  another  person  must  stop  and  give 
certain  information."  Courts  have  had  little 
trouble  with  the  Fifth  Amendment  problems 
that  this  type  of  statute  poses,  and  the  rea- 
soning could  be  extended  to  include  the 
Fourth  Amendment  A  sampling  of  opinions: 

"Common  observation  and  experience  show 
that  unrestricted  use  of  motor  vehicles  on 
pubUc  streets  would  be  extremely  dangerous 
to  life  and  Umb  and  the  property  of  the 
public  Their  use  thus  becomes  a  flt  subject 
for  sUte  regulation.  Every  penou  who  op- 
erates or  uses  a  motor  vehicle  must  be  re- 
garded as  exercising  a  privilege,  and  not  an 
unrestricted  right.  It  being  a  privilege 
granted  by  the  LegUUture.  a  person  enjoy- 
ing such  privilege  must  take  It  subject  to  aU 
proper  restrlcuons."  "  

"Because  of  tl^elr  size  and  weight,  great 
power  and  speed,  and  the  fatallUes  caused 
by  them,  the  Legislature  might  absolutely 
prohibit  the  use  of  a  motor  vehicle  on  a 
pubUc  highway,  and,  therefore,  assuming 
that  the  statute  impairs  the  Constitutional 
privilege,  the  Legislature  had  power  to  re- 
quire a  waiver  of  that  prlvUege  as  a  condi- 
tion to  the  use  of  the  highways  by  a  motor 
vehicle,  at  least  to  the  extent  to  which  It 
has  required  such  waiver."  »• 

•The  statute  Is  a  simple  pubUc  regulation. 
It  does  not  make  the  accident  a  crime.  .  .  . 
It  does  not  attempt  In  terms  to  authorize  the 
admission  of  the  information  as  evidence  In  a 
criminal  proceeding.  ...  We  have  several 
statutes  which  require  persons  to  give  in- 
formation which  would  tend  to  support  poe- 
slble  subsequent  criminal  charges,  U  Intro- 
duced into  evidence.  Persons  In  charge  are 
required  to  report  accidents  In  mines  and 
factories.  Physicians  must  report  deatha  and 
their  cause*,  giving  their  own  namee  and 
addressee.  .  .  .  Dealers  m\uX  deUver  for  In- 
spection foods  carried  In  stock.  ...  If  the  law 
which  exacts  this  informatton  Is  InvaUd.  be- 
cause such  informaaon  .  .  .  might  possibly 
leMl  to  a  charge  of  crime  agalnrt  the  in- 
formant, then  aU  poUce  regulations  which 
involve  identlflcatlon  may  be  queetioned  on 
the  same  ground.  We  are  not  aware  of  any 
constitutional  provisions  designed  to  pro- 
tect a  man's  conduct  from  Judicial  Inquiry 
or  aid  him  In  fleeing  from  Justice."  " 

The  court  has  used  the  same  rationale  to 
uphold  the  QnpUed  consent  statutes.  Am 
stated  by  the  Supreme  Co\irt  of  Nebraaka." 

"The  eseence  of  the  "UnpUed  consent  law' 
la  that  by  driving  a  motor  vehicle  on  the 
public  highway,  the  operator  conaenU  to  the 
taking  of  a  chemical  test  to  determine  the 
alcohoUc  content  of  his  body  fluid.  By  the 
act  of  driving  hla  car.  he  baa  waived  his  con- 
stitutional prlvUege  against  selX-lncrlmlna- 

tlon." 

This  leaves  open  the  poaslblUty  of  extend- 
ing this  waiver  to  a  motorist's  Fourth  Amend- 
ment rights,  or  some  form  of  tmpllort  or 
expressed  oonsentual  arrangement  to  Imple- 
ment this  type  of  statute. 

TXHicLa  iNSP«cnojf  Airo  wzuht  Laws 

Sevtfal  other  vehicle  code  provisions  re- 
quire mention,  one  that  allows  a  jwUce  o*- 
flcer  to  stop  and  Inspect  a  vehicle  when  be 
has  reason  to  beUeve  It  U  tinaafe  or  that  Its 
equipment  Is  not  in  proper  adjustment  or  re- 
pair." and  thoee  that  allow  a  poUce  officer 
to  require  vehicles  to  stop  and  sulunlt  to 
weighing  when  he  beUeves  weight  of  vehicle 
and  load  to  be  unlawftU.  Both  provisions 
have  been  held  not  to  constitute  unUwful 
aearcbes  and  seizures.  

The  laws  reUtlng  to  stoppUtf  and  welch- 


ing vehicles  is  a  close  parallel  to  a  pre- 
arrest  breath  test  statute.  The  Uniform 
VeMcle  Code  provision  on  this  subject, 
which  has  been  adopted  In  substance  In 
most  states,  provides: 

"14-111 — Officers  may  weigh  vehicles  and 
require  removal  of  excess  loads 

"(a)  Any  police  officer  having  reason  to 
beUeve  that  the  weight  of  a  vehicle  and  load 
la  unlawful  Is  authorized  to  require  the 
driver  to  stop  and  submit  to  a  weighing  of 
the  same  by  means  of  either  portable  or 
stationary  scales  and  may  require  that  such 
vehicle  be  driven  to  the  nearest  public  scales 
In  the  event  such  scales  are  within  two 
miles.  .  .  . 

"(c)  Any  driver  of  a  vehicle  who  falls  or 
refuses  to  stop  and  submit  the  vehicle  and 
load  to  a  weighing  or  who  falls  or  refuses 
when  directed  by  an  officer  upon  a  weigh- 
ing of  the  vehicle  to  stop  the  vehicle  and 
otherwise  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor." 
Probable  cause  to  require  a  driver  to  sub- 
mit to  a  weighing  Is  not  necessary,  only  a 
reason  to  believe  that  the  weight  of  the  load 
la  unlawful  Is  required.  In  addition,  failure 
or  refuaal  to  stop  and  submit  to  the  weigh- 
ing is  In  Itself  a  misdemeanor. 

In  a  case  decided  by  the  lUlnStT-Bupreme 
Court,  People  v.  Uumiato,"  the  defendant 
waa  convicted  of  operating  an  overweight 
vehicle  on  a  toll  road.  He  appealed  on 
grounds  that  the  state  statute  requiring  the 
operator  of  the  vehicle  to  stop  and  submit 
to  a  weighing  violates  the  state  constitution 
relating  to  unlawful  search  and  seizure,  the 
due  process  clause  of  the  federal  constitu- 
tion and  the  privilege  against  self-incrimi- 
nation. The  state  provides  that  failure  to 
stop  and  submit  Is  a  misdemeanor  and  also 
contains  the  phrase  "having  reason  to  be- 
Ueve that  the  weight  of  the  vehicle  and  load 
l3  unlawful." 

The  Court  upheld  the  conviction,  stating: 
"When  a  vehicle  la  driven  onto  a  public 
highway  of  the  State,  Its  weight  becomes  a 
matter  of  public  Interest  and,  as  we  men- 
tioned, subject  to  regxilation  by  the  State. 
The  investigation  authorized  by  Mctlon  132 
(authority  to  weigh  vehicles)  la  limited  to 
relevant  Inquiry  as  to  the  weight  of  the 
vehicle,  and  is  essential  to  effectuate  section 
131  (establishes  gross  weights  by  vehicles), 
and  It  la  therefore  reasonable."  (Parentheala 
added.) 

Eight  states  *'~  currently  have  statutes  per- 
mitting a  "random  spot  check"  of  vehicles 
for  equipment  deficiencies.  These  laws  have 
no  requirement  that  the  officer  have  "prob- 
able cauae"  or  even  a  "reason  to  believe"  or 
"suspect"  that  a  violation  haa  occurred.  In 
practice  it  operates  similar  to  the  roadblock 
technique  of  checking  driver  licenses. 

It  could  be  argued  that  checking  for  driver 
licenses  Is  not  a  true  search  ta  that  the 
driver  la  only  asked  to  produce  hla  llcenae. 
However,  with  respect  to  the  vehicle  Inspec- 
tion, there  la  a  probing;  looking  at  tires, 
turning  on  light  switches  and  checking 
brakes.  The  California  "spot  check"  Inspec- 
tion program  has  been  upheld  as  oonstltu- 
tioiuU.  People  V.  De  La  Torre.^ 

Several  sound  legal  argiiments  appear  to 
uphold  a  prearrest  Investigatory  breath  test 
as  not  being  violative  of  the  Fourth  Amend- 
ment. Some  of  the  case  holdings  even  Indi- 
cate that  such  a  test  may  be  given  as  a 
routine  roadalde  checking  of  a  driver's  ability 
to  operate  a  motor  vehicle  safely.  However, 
It  would  appear  that  a  stronger  case  could  be 
made  If  the  test  were  required  only  after  the 
police  ofDcer  bad  a  reason  to  believe  or  sus- 
pect that  the  person  may  be  violating  the 
UwB  reUtlng  to  driving  whUe  Impaired  by. 
or  under  the  influence  of  alcohol. 


FootxMJtes  at  end  of  speech. 


rotnrRBMTR  kMxtnntxKT—am 

There  Is  no  precise  meaning  or  definition 
of  due  process.  It  Is  "an  elusive  concept.  Its 
exact  boundaries  are  undeflnable.  and  lU 


content  varies  according  to  specific  factual 
contexts."  *>  Since  the  concept  has  been  a 
part  of  Anglo-American  Jurisprudence 
throughout  history,  certain  attributes  have 
attached  to  it  and  have,  thereby,  given  It 
some  definition.  For  example,  its  essence  has 
been  described  as  being  fair  play.  Put  In  the 
negative,  due  process  prohibits  conduct  that 
denies  "fundamental  fairness,  shocking  to  the 
universal  sense  of  Justice."  ** 

DUX    PROCXSS   or   LAW    IN   APPLICATION 

There  are  three  aspects  of  a  screening  test 
law  m  which  due  process  questions  arise. 
These  Involve  the  pre-arrest  part  of  the  law. 
the  Imposition  of  a  penalty  for  refusal  to 
take  the  test,  and  the  test  Itself. 

The  first  encompasses  the  facts  leading  up 
to  the  request.  In  other  words,  has  due  proc- 
ess been  violated  by  the  focusing  of  atten- 
tion upon  a  particular  driver  culminating  In 
a  request  to  take  the  test?  At  this  point  a 
screening  test  law  must  not  run  afoul  of  the 
due  process  of  law  aspect  that  prohibits 
vagueness,  arbitrariness  and  overbreadth.  A 
narrowly  drawn  statute  that  requires  such  a 
test  in  specific  and  weU-dellneat^  situations 
could  overcome  questions  of  vBigueness  and 
arbitrariness  without  any  problem.  However, 
It  cannot  be  overbroad  In  application.  The 
provision  In  the  British  law  requiring  the 
test  for  drivers  Involved  In  an  auto  crash 
(without  more)  may  be  found  to  be  over- 
broad since  It  makes  no  distinction  between 
those  persons  who  are  suspected  of  drink- 
ing and  those  who  have  not  been  drinking. 
Although  the  Department  of  Transportation's 
Alcohol  and  Highway  Safety  *  report  to  Con- 
Kress  Indicates  that  alcohol  may  be  a  factor 
In  800.000  crashes  a  year,  this  Is  only  about 
6  per  cent  of  the  estimated  14  million  an- 
nual run-of-the-mill  collisions  In  the  United 
States.  To  require  testing  of  all  drivers  In- 
volved may  be  Interpreted  as  too  broad  a 
coverage.  A  law  may  be  overbroad,  and  thus 
violate  due  process  of  law.  although  It  Is 
aimed  at  reaching  lawfully  punishable  con- 
duct." By  focusing  attention  on  drivers  that 
the  officer  has  reason  to  suspect  of  drinking, 
the  problem  of  overbreadth  can  be  overcome. 
Reasons  to  siispect  are  not  difficult  for  an 
officer  to  substantiate.  Such  reasons  e»  voice, 
speech,  eyes,  breath  and  gait  are  sufficient." 

However,  It  can  be  argued  that  since  alco- 
hol is  involved  In  a  dUproportlate  number  of 
crashes  involving  serious  Injury,  In  addition 
to  about  60  percent  of  fatal  crashes,  the  test- 
ing of  drivers  Involved  In  collisions  Is  less 
broad  than  roadside  checks  for  licenses  or 
vehicle  defects.  Both  of  which  have  been  held 
not  violative  of  the  due  process  clause. 

The  second  aspect  which  imposes  a  penalty 
for  refuaal  to  take  the  test  presents  a  differ- 
ent question.  Does  the  imposition  of  a  pen- 
alty— which  Involves  depriving  a  person  of 
liberty  or  property — violate  due  process  of 
law.  since  the  person  Is  being  punished  for 
not'  performing  an  affirmative  act  which 
oould  provide  evidence  against  him? 

There  are  several  types  of  statutes  con- 
cerning the  operation  of  motor  vehicles  that 
require  affirmative  action  on  the  part  of  a 
driver  that  may  lead  to  prosecution  for  a 
violation  of  the  law.  Failure  to  perform  this 
affirmative  act  also  carries  a  separate  penalty. 
Uniformly  these  statutes  have  been  upheld 
as  not  being  violative  of  the  due  process 
clause. 

A  driver  must  show  bis  license  at  the  re- 
quest of  a  police  officer.  Failure  to  do  so  is  a 
misdemeanor  In  some  states."  The  use  of 
roadblocks  to  check  licenses  also  ha«  been 
held  valid,  even  If  the  police  officer  did  not 
siupect  the  driver  would  be  In  violation  of 
the  Uw." 

A  driver  can  be  requested  to  drive  a  vehi- 
cle on  a  scale  to  determtne  If  It  Is  In  violation 
of  the  welcht  laws.  Failure  to  do  so  carries  a 
penalty.**  Drivers  also  are  required  to  stop 
and  permit  inspection  of  their  vehicles  for 
equipment  deficiencies.* 
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statutes  also  Impose  duties  on  persons  in- 
volved In  crashes:  they  must  stop,  give  iden- 
tification, and  render  aid.  These  also  have 
been  held  not  to  violate  due  process  In  several 
states.** 

The  third  Issue  Is  the  test  Itself.  Is  It  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  "shock  the  conscience"  of 
the  court  and  violate  Its  "sense  of  Justice"  as 
was  stated  In  the  Rochin  v.  California  -  case? 
In  that  case  a  stomach  pump  was  used  to 
secure  evidence  of  a  violation  of  the  nar- 
cotics laws. 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  In  the  Schmer- 
her  ••  case  held  that  the  extraction  of  blood, 
despite  the  refusal  of  the  driver  to  consent, 
did  not  offend  Its  "sense  of  Justice"  since  It 
was  done  In  a  proper  manner. 

The  statute  under  consideration  does  not 
envision  the  forceable  extraction  of  breath. 
Thus  the  Issue  only  might  arise  if  the  court 
found  that  a  criminal  penalty  was  being  Im- 
posed for  refusing  to  take  a  test  that  of- 
fended lU  sense  of  Justice.  It  la  highly  ques- 
tionable that  the  court  would  find  that 
blowing  Into  a  tube  or  balloon  was  com- 
parable to  having  one's  stomach  pumped 
against  his  will. 

The  inveatigatory  breath  tsBt  does  not  ap- 
pear to  violate  the  due  process  clause  of  the 
Constitution.  Although  legal  precedents  can 
be  cited,  and  analogies  drawn  from  cases  In- 
volving the  Inspection  of  vehicles,  to  allow 
testing  of  all  drivers,  a  sounder  case  can  be 
made  for  permitting  such  teste  based  on  a 
reason  to  believe  or  suspicion  of  a  violation 
of  the  DWI  laws. 

OONCLT7SION 

The  constitutional  Issues — self-incrimina- 
tion, unreasonable  search  and  seiziire  and 
due  process — are  Judicial  questions  deter- 
mined on  ooDSlderlng  a  set  factual  situation. 
It  Is  therefore  difficult  to  predict  their  appli- 
cation unless  the  exact  factual  situation 
Is  known. 

However,  a  properly  drawn  statute  pro- 
viding for  an  Investigative  breath  test  after 
a  collision  or  traffic  law  violation  In  which 
the  police  officer  has  at  least  a  reasonable 
suspicion,  or  a  reason  to  believe,  that  the 
driver  may  be  under  the  influence  of  alcohol 
does  not  appear  to  present  insurmountable 
constitutional  barriers. 

rOOTNOTXS 
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ui/ni/orm  Vehicle  Code  (1968),  Section 
10-104. 

uuie  V.  SUte,  194  N.E.  140,  142  (Ind.- 
1936). 

>•  People  v.  Rosenhelmer,  102  N.B.  530,  6S1 
(N.Y.-1913). 

"Ex  parte  Kneedler.  147  S.W.  983,  984 
(MO.-1912). 

"Prucha  v.  Dept.  of  ifotor  Vehicles.  110 
N.W.  2d  75,  83  (Neb.-19«l). 

"Clark  V.  Commonwealth.  388  S.W.  ad 
633  (Ky.-1965). 


"  182  N.  E.2d  199  (IU.-1962) . 

n  California,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  North 
Dakota.  Ohio,  (Oregon.  Washington,  and  Wis- 
consin. 

*■  64  Cal.  Rptr.  804  (Cal.-1967) . 

■  Hannah  v.  Larch.  363  U.S.  430,  80  S.Ct. 
1602  (1959). 

«  Betts  V.  Brady,  316  U.8.  455,  62  S.Ct.  1363 
(1943). 

*•  Supra,  n.  1.  ' 

"ThomhlU  V.  Alabama,  310  U.S.  88.  60 
S.  Ct.  736  (1940):  Aptheker  v.  Secretary  of 
State,  378  U.S.  600,  84  8.  Ct.  1659  (1964) ;  Ed- 
wards V.  South  Carolina.  872  U.S.  229.  83 
S.Ct.  680  (1963:  Cox  T.  Louisiana.  379  U.S. 
536.  85  set.  466  (1961). 

"Taylor  v.  KeUy,  171  N.T5.2d  909  (1968). 

"•Rucker  v.  State.  77  NJ:.2d  355  (Ind.- 
1948). 

*•  Supra,  n.  11. 

"  Supra,  n.  20. 

■^  People  V.  Oalceran,  2  Cal  Jlptr.  901  (Cal. 
App.-1960) . 

"State  T.  Mead.  102  P.2d  915  (Idaho- 
1940);  People  v.  Bowlln.  65  P.2d  840  (Cal. 
App.-1937);  Lashley  ▼.  State.  180  So.  720 
(Ala.-1938) . 

**342  U.S.  166.  72  S.Ct.  205   (1952). 

**  Supra,  n.  3;  see  also  Brelthaupt  v.  Abram, 
S62  U.S.  433.  77  U.S.  408  ( 1957) . 

FBE-ASaXST  BBEATR  TX8T  STATUTK  OR  OIDINANCK 

The  following  is  a  draft  statute  authorizing 
an  Investigatory  breath  test.  Municipalities 
In  about  thirty  states  have  authority  to  pass 
ordinances  of  this  nature  and  the  wording  of 
the  statute  could  be  ^opted  to  an  ordinance 
format. 

OBATT    STATUTK 

Section  — .  Operating  a  vehicle  under  the 
Influence  of  alcohol;  Implied  consent  to 
chemical  test,  effect  of  refusal  to  submit  to 
tests. 

(a)  Any  person  who  operates  a  motor  ve- 
hicle upon  the  public  highways  of  this  State 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  given  his  consent 
to  submit  to  a  chemical  test  of  his  breath, 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  alcoholic 
content  of  his  blood  if  he  is  either  involved 
In  any  collision  which  results  in  property 
damage,  personal  Injury  or  death,  or  Is  cited, 
charged  or  arrested  for  a  violation  of  any 
state  law  relating  to  a  moving  vehicle,  upon 
the  request  of  a  law  enforcement  officer  who 
has  reason  to  believe  such  person  was  driving 
a  motor  vehicle  while  under  the  Influence  of 

alcohol  In  violation  of  section  of  the 

statutes  of  this  State. 

If  such  person  refuses  to  submit  to  such 
test,  none  shall  be  given,  but  such  refusal 
shall  constitute  a  violation  of  this  section. 

(b)  Every  person  convicted  of  a  violation 
of  this  section  shall  be  punished  by  a  flne  of 

not  more  than  $ or  by  imprisonment  for 

not  more  than days  or  by  both  fine  and 

imprisonment. 

(Penalty  cotild  be  limited  to  a  flne  without 
Imprisonment.  States  could  also  use  a  short 
license  susi>enslon  as  a  penalty.  However,  If 
license  suspension  Is  used  a  provision  would 
have  to  be  added  to  provide  for  an  admin- 
istrative hearing  prior  to  suspension  similar 
to  that  contained  In  Implied  consent  laws.) 

[Ftom  lYafllc  Safety,  February  1970] 
OxrriNO  TBI  Alcohol  Stort  to  the 

'  PXOPLX 

(By  Howard  Pyle) 
"If  you  drink,  dont  drive!" 
For  years  the  National  Safety  Council  gave 
this  advice  to  drivers.  And  the  Council  still 
lleves  It's  the  best  rule  for  drivwv  to  follow. 

lUt— 

,ere  are  more  than  107  million  persons 
who  drive  In  the  UjS.  and  approximately  90 
to  96  million  who  drink — at  least  occasion- 
ally. Very  often  the  categories  overlap  .  .  . 
and  80  do  the  activities. 
Trying  to  convince  Americans  that  they 


should  never  drive  after  drinking  has  proved 
unsuccessful,  for  both  drinking  and  driving 
axe  part  of  our  current  "life  style." 

Alcoholic  beverages  are  gaining  in  social 
acceptance  and  are  served  at  many  public 
and  private  gatherings.  Frequently,  people 
drive  to  these  functions,  as  well  as  to  res- 
taurants and  bars.  In  fact,  sometimes  It's 
their  only  way  of  getting  there — and  back. 

When  you  tell  these  people  they  shouldn't 
drive  after  they've  had  even  a  small  amount 
of  alcohol,  they  Just  tune  you  out.  And  you 
lose  the  chance  to  reach  the  very  {>eople 
you  want  to  Influence — the  ones  who  drink 
and  drive. 

They'll  tell  you  It's  possible  for  most  people 
to  have  a  few  drinks  and  drive  home  safely. 
They've  seen  their  friends  do  it — and  they've 
done  it  themselves. 

The  National  Safety  Council  Is  In  the  busi- 
ness of  saving  lives.  And  you  don't  save  any 
lives  by  advocating  a  policy  that  the  majority 
of  people  won't  buy.  So.  being  reaUsts,  we're 
changing  our  approach  somewhat.  We're  ask- 
ing those  who  do  drink  and  drive  to  drink 
in  such  a  manner  that  they  will  not  be  under 
the  influence  when  they  drive. 

In  cooperation  with  the  American  Medical 
Society  we  have  launched  a  program  of  al- 
cohol education. 

The  goal  of  the  new  program  is  two- 
pronged.  First,  NSC  and  AMA  educational  ef- 
forts will  be  aimed  at  helping  individuals 
determined,  as  accvu-ately  as  possible,  their 
personal  "accident  risk  factor"  in  the  use  of 
alcohol.  Using  self -awareness  techniques  and 
known  sclentiflc  information  on  alcohol's 
action  In  the  human  body,  an  individual  can 
roughly  predetermine  where  his  own  danger 
level  starts. 

The  second  major  goal  of  the  program  Is 
to  build  public  support  among  responsible 
citizens  to  provide  treatment  for  the  drinker 
who  is  sick  and  to  encourage  the  passage  and 
enforcement  of  appropriate  laws  governing 
those  who  misuse  alcohol  and  present  a 
hazard  to  themselves,  their  families  and 
society. 

We  are  stlU  of  the  opinion  that  the  beet 
policy  is  for  Individuals  not  to  drink  If  they 
are  to  perform  any  activity  requiring  judg- 
ment and  skill.  But,  recognizing  the  realities 
of  the  situation,  we  believe  that  many  lives 
can  be  saved  by  getting  those  who  do  drink 
and  drive  to  determine  a  safe  drlnklng-drlv- 
Ing  level  for  themselves.  In  our  campaign  we 
plan  to  give  them  the  "know-how"  to  do  this. 

As  the  occasions  for  drinking  In  today's 
society  are  endless,  so  are  the  <^h«w«in  tot 
alcohol  related  accidents. 

The  problem  of  alcohol  and  accidents  Is 
complex.  It  Involves  different  kinds  of  drink- 
ing and  a  variety  of  hasardous  activltlss. 
Persons  who  drink  rang^  from  once-a-year 
types  through  routinely  social,  moderate, 
heavy  and  chronic  problem  drinkers.  And 
their  experience,  skills  and  attitudes  are  Just 
as  varied. 

Alcohol  Is  medically  classified  as  a  drug — 
a  depressant  that  acts  as  an  anesthetic  on 
the  central  nervotis  system.  It  is  absorbed  di- 
rectiy  Into  the  blood  vessels  of  the  stom- 
ach and  Intestines  and  carried  through  the 
bloodstream  to  all  parts  of  the  body.  Con- 
centration of  alcohol  In  the  bloodstream  Is 
determined  by: 

The  amount  of  alcohol  constuned; 

The  length  of  time  since  drinking  began; 

The  length  of  time  since  the  last  drink; 
and 

The  quantity  and  kind  of  food  In  the  stom- 
ach at  the  time  of  drinking. 

The  system  disposes  of  alcohol  through 
elimination  and  oxidation,  and  the  process 
usually  requires  about  one  hour  pwr  drink. 
Black  coffee,  cold  showers  and  physical  exer- 
cise may  make  the  drinker  more  alert  (some- 
times, a  wide-awake  drunk),  but  they  do 
nothing  to  rid  his  system  of  alcohol. 

The    Licensed    Beverage    Industries    says. 
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These  rules  and  recommendations  are  diffi- 
cult to  enforce  for  private  or  non-commer- 
cial pilots.  Often  the  Identified  pilot  Is  a 


support  for  firm  enforcement  of  adequate  who  can  influence  them  to  accept  treat- 
laws,  whether  the  public  is  serving  as  Jurors  ment— physicians,  the  courts,  treatment 
or  as  citizens  Interested  In  the  general  centers,  friends,  families,  fellow  employes 
nr«.ifmni  must  sU  hslp  to  educatc  and  rehabUlUte 
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"IdeaUy.  II  you  are  going  to  drive.  It  would 
b«  better  If  you  didn't  drink  anything  at 

aU." 

The  American  Medical  AssoclaUon  states. 
"The  best  solution  la  for  the  driver  who 
drinks  to  drink  In  such  a  manner  that  he 
will  not  be  under  the  Influence  when  he 
drives."  ,^ 

The  NaUonal  Safety  Council  says.  These 
are  the  only  reasonable,  or  rational,  alterna- 
tives. FaUure  to  choose  either  of  them  can 
lead  to  tragedy." 

The  AMA-NSC  educational  program  wlU 
urge  thoee  who  choose  the  second  alterna- 
tive, drinking  In  such  a  manner  that  they 
wUl  not  be  under  the  Influence  when  they 
drive,  to  wait  at  leaat  one  hoiir  per  average 
drink  before  attempting  to  operate  a  motor 
vehicle.  This  is  the  minimum  amount  of 
time  required  by  the  body  to  rid  Itself  of 
alcohol. 

Last  year  this  nation  recorded  65.200 
deaths  on  the  roadway.  At  least  half  of  these 
fataUtles  Involved  alcohol.  Alcohol  Is  also 
an  Important  factor  In  home,  work  and  play 
accidents. 

While  the  InlUal  phase  of  the  alcohol  edu- 
cation program  wlU  stress  the  problem  of 
alcohol  In  traffic  accidents,  the  effort  will 
later  be  broadened  to  Include  the  other  areas. 

The  National  Safety  Council  will  provide 
radio  and  TV  stations,  dally  and  weekly 
newspapers,  magazines  and  trade  ptibllca- 
tlons  with  program  materials  on  a  weekly 
basis.  The  Council  will  also  work  through  Its 
oobferences — traffic,  home,  farm,  motor 
transportation,  school  and  college.  Industrial, 
women  and  labor.  While  the  major  thrust 
of  the  campaign  will  cocne  from  the  co- 
sponsors,  the  American  Medical  Association 
and  the  National  Safety  Council,  the  confer- 
ences WlU  tailor  materials  to  their  particular 
memberships.  Through  the  conferences,  lo- 
cal organizations  will  be  brought  Into  the 
program.  The  new  advertising  campaign  of 
the  Advertising  Council,  which  will  start  In 
early  spring,  will  also  be  tied  Into  the  drink- 
ing-driving  program. 

The  American  Medical  Association  and  the 
National  Safety  Cotincll  hope  this  new  edu- 
cational program  will  significantly  reduce 
the  number  of  intUvlduals  who  lose  their 
Uvea  In  alcohol-related  accidents  at  home, 
at  work,  at  play  and  on  the  nation's  high- 
ways.   

(Prom  Traffic  Safety.  February  19701 
Th«  Facts  Aboxit  Dkznkinc  and  AccmuxTs: 
BACKcaotTNo  Matcuai.  roK  UsK  IM  Alco- 
hol Edccation  Programs 
Drinking    Is    socially    acceptable    In    the 
United  States — eight  out  of  ten  men  over  21 
and  two  out  of  three  women  over  31  drink 
alcoholic  beverages  at  least  occasionally. 

Five  Basic  Points — In  any  alcohol  educa- 
tion program  the  following  points  should  be 
stressed. 

1.  Beverage  alcohol  Is  a  drug — a  central 
nervous  system  depressant. 

3.  Alcohol  Is  absorbed  unchanged  In  the 
stomach  and  small  Lntestmes  and  is  promptly 
disseminated  by  the  blood-stream  to  all  parts 
of  the  body,  Includmg  the  brain. 

3.  The  depressant  effect  of  alcohol  on  the 
nervous  system  Is  proportional  to  the  amount 
of  alcohol  In  the  blood  which.  In  turn.  Is 
related  to  the  quantity  Imbibed,  the  length 
of  time  since  drinking  began,  the  time  be- 
tween drinks,  the  nature  of  the  beverage, 
the  body  weight  and  the  speed  of  absorption. 

4.  Absorption  Is  delayed  by 

a.  the  presence  of  food  in  the  atomacli 

b.  the  concentration  and  nature  of  the  al- 
coholic beverage. 

6.  EllmlnaUon  of  alcohol  from  the  body 
Involves  two  process.  About  90  to  96  per  cent 
of  the  alcohol  Is  converted  to  carbon  dioxide 
and  water — a  process  that  begins  in  the  liver. 
The  other  5  to  10  per  cent  Is  excreted  through 
the  lungs  and  kidneys.  Elimination  Is  not 


accelerated  by  exercise,  fresh  air,  cold  show- 
ers, coffee  or  other  "(emedles." 

Stages  of  Influence — an  Individual  who 
continues  to  drink  more  rapidly  than  the 
alcohol  Is  eliminated  from  his  body  generally 
goes  through  the  following  stages  of  alco- 
holic Influence:  mostly  sober  (hardly  In- 
fluenced), elation,  excitement,  conftislon, 
stupor,  unconsciousness,  death. 

Blood  Levels — Measurement  of  the  concen- 
tration of  alcohol  In  the  body  Is  usually  done 
by  either  a  blood  test  or  a  breath  test.  These 
tests  are  used  by  police  agencies  to  ascertain 
whether  consumption  of  alcohol  can  be  pre- 
sumed to  have  contributed  to  traffic  acci- 
dents and  by  coroners  or  medical  examiners 
to  deternUne  what  role  alcohol  plays  In  caus- 
ing a  fatality.  These  tests  are  reliable,  while 
visual  observation  of  apparent  drunkenness 
Is  not. 

The  table  at  the  end  of  this  article  Usu 
various  kinds  of  drinks,  the  size  of  the  drinks 
normallv  served  m  bars  and  cocktail  lounges, 
and  their  alcohol  content  by  per  cent  and 
by  amount.  The  second  section  of  the  table 
shows  the  estimated  blood-alcohol  levels  that 
Individuals  of  various  body  weights  could 
reach  after  one,  two  and  three  drinks.  These 
levels  are  calculated  on  the  basis  that  the 
Individuals  have  not  eaten  and  that  drinks 
have  been  consumed  at  Intervals  of  15-30 
minutes  The  table  Is  meant  for  educational 
reference  only  and  does  not  Imply  that  such 
precise  blood-alcohol  concentrations  would 
occur  in  every  mdlvdual.  Drinks  served  at 
home  parties  often  contain  considerably  more 
alcohol  than  those  at  bars  and  cocktail 
lounges. 

BIG    DirrmENCK 

The  general  public  often  usee  the  words 
alcohol,  whiskey  and  liquor  synonymously. 
In  explaining  blood-alcohol  levels.  It  must  be 
clearly  understood  that  the  per  cent  of  al- 
cohol m  Intoxicating  beverages  varies  great- 
ly, with  beer  usually  having  the  lowest  per- 
centage and  rum  and  whiskies  the  highest. 
Whiskey,  for  Instance,  usually  Is  45  per  cent 
alcohol.  Roughly,  one-half  of  a  1-ounce 
"shot"  glass  of  this  beverage,  therefore,  would 
be  alcohol.  For  comparative  purposes.  It 
might  be  well  to  point  out  that  a  12-ounce 
bottle  of  beer  and  a  l-o\mce  "shot"  glass 
of  whiskey  both  contain  Vi  ounce  of  alcohol, 
but  that  a  martini  contains  a  full  ounce  of 
alcohol.  To  complicate  the  matter  further, 
all  alcoh<$lc  beverages  are  not  of  the  same 
strength  or  "proof."  The  term  "proof"  U  used 
most  often  In  reference  to  the  alcohol  con- 
tent of  dlsUlled  spirits.  The  proof  flgure  Is 
always  twice  the  percentage  flgure — 90  proof 
whiskey  being  45  per  cent  alcohol. 

Smce  a  blood-alcohol  level  of  0.10  per  cent 
Is  generally  recognized  as  the  point  of  In- 
toxlcaUon.  It  might  be  helpful  for  purposes 

.  of  comparison  to  think  In  terms  of  the  num- 
ber of  commonly  used  drinks  that  will  bring 
on  that  level,  keeping  In  mind  that  "drinks" 
are  not  always  served  In  precise  amounts 
shown  In  the  table  on  Page  25.  A  120- pound 

'beer  drinker  reaches  the  0.10  per  cent  level 
with  slightly  more  than  three  bottles,  but  the 
180-pound  drinker  could  consume  Ave  bottles 
to  reach  that  limit.  With  whiskey,  the  120- 
pound  person  again  would  reach  0.10  per 
cent  with  less  than  four  "shots."  but  the 
180-pound  drinker  could  consume  flve 
"shots."  Drinking  martlnU.  however,  the 
120-pound  drinker  would  reach  the  Intoxicat- 
ing level  of  0.10  per  cent  with  about  1V4 
glasses,  and  the  180-pound  drinker  with 
slightly  more  than  two  glasses. 

More  Is  known  about  alcohol  and  Its  effect 
on  traffic  accidents  than  about  Its  effect  on 
aocldenta  generally.  However,  In  the  absence 
of  data.  It  Is  logical  to  extrapolate  Informa- 
tton  about  drinking  and  drlTlng  to  other  ac- 
tivities that  require  equivalent  or  greater 
•kill,  alertness  and  Judgment  (flying  a  plane: 
boMtinc:  operation  of  a  power  mower,  a  power 
tool  or  farm  machinery:  BWlmmlng:  aUliig) . 


Combined  with  Other  Drugs — Millions  of 
Americans  are  using  drugs  to  a  greater  extent 
than  ever  before.  Some  of  these,  such  as 
tranquilizers  and  some  of  the  antihista- 
mines, can  cause  Inattention,  confusion  and 
drowsiness.  When  such  drugs  are  used  In 
combination  with  alcohol,  the  combined 
effect  may  be  extremely  hazardous  as  far  as 
accidents  are  concerned. 

In  Traffic — Many  studies  reveal  drinking  to 
be  a  factor  In  a  great  number  of  traffic  acci- 
dents. Studies  In  Wisconsin  and  California 
of  accidents  causing  fatalities  show  that 
drinking  was  involved  In  more  than  50  per 
cent  of  those  accidents.  Not  only  was 
drinking  Involved,  but  these  studies,  as  well 
as  a  recent  one  in  Illinois,  showed  that  moat 
of  the  drivers  had  blood-alcohol  levels  of 
0.10  per  cent  or  higher.  Studies  of  pedestrian 
fatalities  show  roughly  the  same  picture. 

There  Is  a  definite  correlation  between  the 
amount  of  liquor  In  the  blood  and  traffic 
accidents.  Studies  at  Indiana  University 
showed  that  a  driver  with  a  blood-alcohol 
level  of  0.15  per  cent  has  a  25  times  greater 
chance  of  causing  a^rafflc  accldeht  than  he 
would  If  he  were  not  drinking.  Increased 
accident  causation  Is  noticeable  at  0.04  per 
cent.  Is  twice  as  great  at  0.08  per  cent,  and 
the  probability  Is  at  least  six  times  as  great 
at  0.10  per  cent.  The  risk  factor  as  far  as 
pedestrians  are  concerned  probably  is  similar. 

Legal  Aspects — It  Is  imlawf  ul  in  every  state 
for  a  person  under  the  Influence  of  Intoxi- 
cating liquor  to  operate  a  motor  vehicle  on  a 
public  highway.  The  deflnltlon  "under  the 
influence"  is,  of  course,  open  to  Judgment, 
but  chemical  tests  are  now  generally  accepted 
as  the  most  effective  method  of  determining 
alcoholic  Influence.  This  has  led  to  state  laws 
setting  levels  at  which  a  person  may  be  pre- 
sumed to  be  under  the  Influence.  These  levels 
are  based  on  alcohol  concentration  In  the 
blood,  not  on  the  amount  of  liquor  con- 
sumed. 

The  Department  of  Transportation,  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare. 
American  Medical  Association.  National 
Safety  Council  and  the  National  Committee 
on  Uniform  Traffic  Laws  and  Ordinances  all 
recommend  that  an  individual  with  a  0.10 
per  cent  blood-alcohol  concentration  may  be 
presumed  to  be  "under  the  Influence"  of  In- 
toxicating Uquor.  This  does  not  mean  that 
one  cannot  be  Impaired  below  that  level. 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has  ruled  that 
the  admmistratlon  of  chemical  tests  to  de- 
termine alcoholic  Influence  does  not  violate 
an  Individual's  right  against  self-incrimina- 
tion. A  practical  method  of  overcoming  a 
driver's  unwillingness  to  take  a  chemical  test 
Is  the  so-called  "Implied  consent"  law  which 
declares  In  effect  that  every  motorist  In  ex- 
change for  the  privilege  of  driving  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  given  his  consent  to  a  chemi- 
cal test. 

At  Home — Alcohol  Is  an  Important  factor 
In  home  accidents.  A  Massachusetts  study 
reported  that  20  per  cent  of  males  and  almost 
9  per  cent  of  the  females  In  home  accidents 
had  been  drinking.  Such  accldenu  Included 
falUng  asleep  with  Ughted  clgareUes,  poison- 
ings and  drownings. 

In  Recreation — Alcohol  Is  known  to  be  a 
factor  In  many  forms  of  recreational  acci- 
dents. A  Federal  Aviation  Administration 
1964  study  showed  that  39  per  cent  of  the 
general  aviation  accidents  Involved  drinking. 
Most  of  these  were  private  planes.  Since  fly- 
ing Is  a  complex  task  involving  factors  such 
as  vision,  speed,  orientation  and  altitude, 
alcohol  can  be  a  greater  factor  In  the  causa- 
tion of  aircraft  accidents  than  automotive 
accidents. 

The  Federal  Aviation  Administration  re- 
quires eight  hours  as  a  minimum  waiting 
period  necessary  for  flying  after  drinking. 
Commercial  airlines  require  a  34-hovu'  wmlt- 
tng  period  for  personnel  In  the  crew  com- 
partment. 
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These  rtiles  and  recommendations  are  diffi- 
cult to  enforce  for  private  or  non-commer- 
cial pilots.  Often  the  identified  pilot  Is  a 
dead  one.  Enforcement  would  require  testing 
at  many  small  airports,  which  Is  a  difficult 
task.  An  extensive  education  program  for 
private  pilots,  as  well  as  for  passengers  In 
private  planes,  may  be  part  of  the  answer. 

In  boating,  excessive  drinking  Is  a  danger 
to  passengers,  other  boats  and  swlnmiers. 
Boating  requires  Judgment,  skill  and  attitude 
similar  to  those  required  In  driving  a  motor 
vehicle.  Here,  too,  enforcement  Is  difficult, 
and  an  alcohol  education  program  is  a  must. 

Statistics  are  not  available  on  the  number 
of  htintlng  accldens  In  which  alcohol  Is  a 
factor.  But  with  the  amount  of  drinking 
often  associated  with  himtlng  parties.  It  Is 
reasonable  to  assume  that  the  hunter's  skill 
and  Judgment  are  often  Impaired. 

Excessive  drinking  can  be  hazardous  In 
various  sports,  particularly  swimming.  One 
large  city's  coroner  reported  that  a  high  per- 
centage of  adult  drowning  victims  apparently 
were  Intoxicated  when  they  met  their  deaths 
while  swimming  or  after  falling  from  a  boat 
or  a  pier. 

At  Worfc— Alcoholism  and  heavy  drinking 
can  be  serious  problems  In  Industry,  al- 
though statistics  are  lacking  as  to  how 
large  a  factor  drinking  is  In  the  cause 
of  Industrial  accidents.  "Hangovers"  inter- 
fere with  the  safe  operation  of  machinery 
and  result  In  accidents,  even  when  the  em- 
ploye Isnt  actuaUy  "under  the  Influence" 
on  the  Job. 

Studies  Indicate  that  employes  who  are 
alcoholics  have  more  than  twice  as  many  on- 
the-job  accidents  and  at  least  10  times  as 
many  off-the-Job  accidents  as  nondrlnkers. 
Company  programs  for  Identifying  and  re- 
habilitating such  persons  are  one  meaiu  of 
reducing  these  accidents.  ^ 

Possible  Solutions — Obviously,  there  Isnt 
any  ready-made,  single,  easy  solution  to  the 
problem  of  drinking  and  accidents.  Public 
education  has  been  proptosed  as  the  best 
means  of  attacking  the  problem  of  accidents 
In  which  alcohol  may  play  a  major  role. 
However.  It  Is  believed  that  there  are  addi- 
tional means  that  are  particularly  applicable 
to  the  problem  of  drinking  and  driving. 

Abstinence  from  drinking  before  driving  is 
an  obvious  solution,  but  drinking  Is  so  wide- 
spread and  socially  acceptable  In  our  society 
that  many  drivers  will  not  follow  this  coiurse. 
Another  course  Is  for  the  drinking  Individ- 
ual to  arrange  for  an  unimpaired  person  to 
do  the  driving,  or  to  tise  other  means  of 
transportation. 

Without  these  alternatives,  the  best  solu- 
tion Is  for  the  driver  who  drinks  to  drink 
In  such  a  manner  that  he  will  not  be  under 
the  Influence  when  he  drives.  This  means 
that  most  Individuals  should  not  drink  more 
than  one  bottle  of  beer  or  one  highball  an 
hour.  One  means  of  accomplishing  this  Is 
for  the  person  who  Intends  to  drive  to  de- 
cide In  advance  the  maximum  he  will  drink. 
It  U  Important  to  make  such  a  flrm  reso- 
lution In  advance  because  one  of  the  first 
effects  of  alcohol  Is  that  It  Impairs  Judg- 
ment. Hosts  have  a  responsibility  to  encour- 
age guests  who  drink  to  do  so  at  the  sug- 
gested leisurely  rate. 

In  addition  to  diagnosis  and  treatment, 
the  control  of  drunken  drivers  requires  en- 
forcement, prosecution,  adjudication,  sen- 
tencing and  surveillance.  The  latter  Is  es- 
pecially Important  since  many  drivers  Ignore 
driving  restrictions.  A  California  study 
showed  that  almost  half  of  the  drivers  whose 
licenses  were  revoked,  continued  to  drive. 
This  accentuates  the  need  for  effective  edu- 
cational programs  as  well  as  legal  ap- 
proaches Law  enforcement  agencies,  from 
police  officers  through  the  courts  are  charged 
with  the  restraint  of  antisocial  behavior  re- 
sulting from  Intoxication.  They  need  public 


support  for  flrm  enforcement  of  adequate 
laws,  whether  the  public  is  serving  as  Jurors 
or  as  citizens  Interested  In  the  general 
welfare. 

Since  heavy  drinkers  and  alcoholics  seem 
to  cause  many  of  the  accidents,  they  can 
serve  as  a  focus  for  one  preventive  program. 
Public  education  must  be  directed  at  those 


who  can  influence  them  to  accept  treat- 
ment— physicians,  the  courts,  treatment 
centers,  friends,  families,  fellow  employes 
must  all  help  to  educate  and  rehabilitate 
such  persons  to  the  point  where  they  can 
again  drive  safely  and  can  engage  In  home, 
recreational  and  work  activities  with  safety 
to  themselves  and  others. 


ALCOHOL  EDUCATION  CHART 


Approximate  blood 

-alcohol  level— 1 

>ercent  reached 

Alcohol  in 

1  bottle 

in  1  Hour 

Normal 

or  glass            ( 

[0.015  can  be  substituted  tor  each  additiona 
1  Drink               2  Drinks              3  Ori 

1  hour) 

Amount 

nks 

Body 

weight 

Body 

weight 

Body 

weight 

measures 

Percent  ot  of  alcohol  - 

Alcoholic  beverages 

dispensed 

alcohol 

(ounces) 

120 

180 

120 

180 

120 

180 

Beer: 

(1)  Malt 

.  12-ounce  bottla. 

7 

M 

0.06 

0.04 

0.08 

0.06 

0.14 

0.09 

(b)  Ale         

do 

5 
4 

.05 
.04 

.03 
.02 

.07 
.06 

.05 
.04 

.10 
.09 

.08 

(c)  Recular  beer             

do 

.06 

Wines: 

(a)  Fortified:  Port,  muscatel. 

3+-ounce  glass. 

18 

H 

.04 

.02 

.06 

.04 

.09 

.06 

(b)  Natural:  Red/white, 

do 

12 

h. 

.03 

.02 

.06 

.04 

.07 

.04 

champafne. 

Liquors: 

(a)  Strong:  B&B,  Cointreau, 
DraniDuie. 

(b)  Medium :  Fruit  brandies. . 

1-ounce  glass... 

40 

H 

.03 

.02 

.06 

.04 

.07 

.OS 

.  2-ounce  glass... 

25 

H 

.04 

.02 

.07 

.04 

.09 

.06 

"Straight"  Spirits:  Brandy, 

1-ounce  glass.. - 

45 

yi 

.04 

.02 

.U6 

.04 

.08 

.06 

cognsc.  rum,  Scotch,  vodka. 

whiskey. 

Cocktails: 

(a)  Strong:  Martini,  man- 

3H-ounce  glass. 

30 

1 

.07 

.04 

.14 

.09 

.19 

.11 

hattan. 
(b)  Medium:  Old  fashioned. 

4-ou nee  glass... 

15 

H 

.05 

.03 

.07 

.05 

.10 

.08 

daiquiri,  Aleunder. 
Highballs:  With  sweet  and  sour 

8-ounce  glass... 

7 

H 

.05 

.03 

.07 

.05 

.10 

.07 

mixes,  tonics. 

THE   18-YEAR-OLD  VOTENGPROVI- 
SIONS  OP  THE  VOTING  RIGHTS  BILL 

(Mr.  McCORMACK  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Albert)  was  given  permission  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous  ma- 
terial.) 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
my  remarks  I  include  a  letter  appearing 
in  the  New  York  Times  of  April  12,  writ- 
ten by  Prof.  Paul  A.  Preund  and  Archi- 
bald Cox — former  U.S.  Solicitor  General, 
1961-65 — both  of  whom  are  members  of 
the  faculty  of  the  Harvard  Law  School, 
in  which  their  opinions  are  that  the  18- 
year-old  voting  provisions  of  the  voting 
rights  bill,  as  it  passed  the  Senate,  are 
constitutional.  Professors  Preund  and 
Cox  are  outstanding  constitutional 
lawyers,  whose  opinions  are  worthy  of 
most  profound  consideration. 

The  letter  follows: 

POWEE    or    CONCKXSS   TO    LOWKR    VOTING    ACE 
XTPRKLD 

Cambuoce,  Mass., 

ApHl  6.  1970. 
TO  THE  EDrroa: 

Congress  has  ample  constitutional  author- 
ity to  enact  pending  legislation  reducing  the 
voting  age  to  eighteen  without  a  constitu- 
tional amendment.  The  contrary  view  ex- 
pressed In  these  columns  (letter  April  5]  and 
held  by  the  Department  of  Justice  appears 
to  rest  upon  several  misconceptions. 

(1)  Although  the  Constitution  leaves  the 
states  a  measure  of  authority  to  set  voting 
qualifications,  equal  protection  clauses  cir- 
cumscribe the  state's  discretion.  The  Impor- 
tance of  this  limitation  Is  attested  by  deci- 
sions that  a  state  may  not  deny  the  vote  be- 
catise  of  nonpayment  of  a  poll  tax.  m|mber- 
shlp  In  the  armed  forces  during  the  period 
of  residency,  or  lack  of  property  qualifica- 
tions. 

(2)  Katzenbach  v.  Morgan  recognizes 
that    under    Section   5    of   the   Fourteenth 


Amendment,  Congress  has  the  power — and 
we  think  the  responsibility — to  make  Its  own 
Investigation  and  findings  on  the  constitu- 
tionality of  state  voting  classifications,  which 
Is  conclusive  If  the  Court  can  "perceive  a 
basis  upon  which  the  Congress  might  resolve 
the  conflict  as  It  did." 

To  limit  Katzenbach  v.  Morgan  to  "polic- 
ing state  restrictions  on  ethnic  minorities"  Is 
to  Ignore  the  fact  that  the  equal  protection 
clause,  which  Section  5  gives  Congress  power 
to  enforce,  condemns.  In  the  words  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  "any  unjustified  discrimina- 
tion In  determining  who  may  participate  In 
jxilltlcal  affairs  or  the  selection  of  public  of- 
ficials." Indeed,  Section  S  Is  the  primary.  If 
not  only,  source  of  authority  for  eliminating 
all  literacy  tests  and  reducing  residency  re- 
quirements as  proposed  by  the  Department 
of  Justice. 

(3) — Section  2  of  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment (Invoked  by  your  correspondents  as 
"conclusive")  provides  for  a  reduction  of 
Congressional  representation  whenever  a 
state  denies  the  franchise  to  any  male  citi- 
zen "being  31  years  of  age."  The  sanction 
was  directed  at  restriction  of  the  franchise; 
It  has  nothing  to  do  with  enlargement,  as 
Is  apparent  from  state  lavra  reducing  the 
voting  age  below  21.  The  most  that  can  be 
Inferred  Is  that  In  18e&-68,  Congress  and 
the  state  legislatures  were  willing  to  accept 
21  years  as  a  reasonable  measure  of  the 
maturity  and  responsibility  necessary  to  vote 
at  that  time.  It  Is  nowise  Inconsistent  to 
conclude  that  in  our  time  a  21 -year  require- 
ment tinreasonably  discriminates  against 
eighteen,  nineteen,  and  twenty-year-olds  be- 
cause of  changed  conditions — the  spread  and 
Improvement  of  education,  the  age  at  which 
young  i>eople  take  Jobs,  pay  taxes,  marry  and 
have  children,  and  their  Interest  In  public 
affairs.  Since  Section  2  did  not  set  an  age 
limit  and  conditions  do  change — as  all  must 
agree — It  did  not  bind  all  future  Congresses 
In  discharging  their  responsibilities  under 
Section  5. 

There  Is  urgent  need  to  restore  the  con- 
fidence of  millions  of  young  Americans  in 
the  processes  of  self-government  from  which 
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too  many  have  been  alienated.  Congress,  as 
th«    r<>nr«.<;entative    branch    of    Bovernment, 


Much  has  been  said  by  the  liberals  in 
the  Senate  about  the  speedy  and  favorable 


more  than  distortion  and  smear,  brought 
about  by  the  fear  that  If  he  were  con- 
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extent,  leaving  only  $21,250,000.  This 
actual  f imding  falls  far  short  of  the  full 
authorization  level. 


actually  to  be  spent  will  be  utilized  to 
fund  additional  new  programs. 
I  want  to  stress  that  the  purpose  of 


Alatls;  Dr.  Russell  Campbell,  Professor  In 
the  Department  of  English  at  the  University 
of  California,  Los  Angeles,  and  Dr.  Frederick 
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too  many  have  been  alienated.  Congress,  as 
the  representative  branch  of  government, 
•hould  exercise  Its  responsibility  lor  the  fair- 
ness of  electoral  processes  imder  contem- 
porary constitutional  decisions. 

Pattl  a.  FarnND. 

AaCHXBALD  Cos. 


THE  PRESIDENT  WAS  RIGHT 

(Mr.  KING  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous material. ) 

Mr.  KING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  the 
President  acted  wisely  last  week  In  an- 
nouncing that  he  will  seek  a  strict  con- 
stitutionalist from  outside  the  South  as 
his  next  appointee  to  the  Supreme 
Court. 

It  is  obvious  that  among  the  few  Sen- 
ators there  is  an  anti-South  bisis  that 
is  enough  to  keep  any  southern  Judge  oft 
of  the  High  Tribunal.  It  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  this  bias  also  extends  to 
any  Judge  who  insists  on  a  strict  inter- 
pretation of  the  Constitution. 

I  hope  it  does  not.  It  is  disheartening 
to  know  that  any  Senator  would  harbor 
a  grudge  against  any  section  of  the 
country.  But  it  would  be  even  more  dis- 
heartening to  leam  that  some  Senators 
do  not  believe  the  President  should  be 
able  to  appoint  a  man  of  his  philosophy 
to  the  Supreme  Court. 

After  all.  the  people  who  vote  for  the 
President  do  so  on  the  premise  and  in  the 
expectation  that  he  govern  and  appoint 
according  to  his  philosophy  not  to  that 
of  a  small  cabal  within  the  Congress. 

Much  has  been  written  over  the  week- 
end attempting  to  give  all  sides  of  the 
controversy  over  the  appointment  ta  the 
Supreme  Court  its  fullest  coverage.  One 
of  the  best  articles  I  read  and  which  I 
feel  best  covers  the  subject  is  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  Sunday,  April  12, 
edition  of  the  Evening  Star.  The  article 
was  written  by  Gould  Lincoln  and  imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  include  his 
personal  reaction: 

T.IBCTATJ^    FlOBT   To    COIfTBOL    COTTmT 

(By  Oould  Lincoln) 

President  Nlzon,  In  his  statement  he  would 
go  outside  of  the  South  for  his  next  ap- 
pointee to  the  Supreme  Court,  re-emphaslzed 
the  desperate  struggle  by  liberals  In  the 
Senate  and  outside  to  retain  control  of  the 
high  court. 

NUon  said  In  bitter  terms  that  the  rejec- 
tion of  his  nominations  of  Judge  O.  Harrold 
Carswell  of  Florida  and  of  Judge  Clement  F. 
Haynsworth  of  South  Carolina  bad  convinced 
him  no  Southerner  who  believed,  as  be  does. 
In  the  strict  construction  of  the  Constitution- 
would  be  confirmed  by  the  Senat«  as  It  is 
now  composed.  In  that  he  Is  correct. 

Having  lost  the  White  House  to  Mlxon  the 
liberals  are  more  than  ever  determined  to 
hold  on  to  the  Supreme  Court.  What  they 
will  do  when  the  President  names  a  Judge 
outside  of  the  South,  a  Northerner  or  a 
Westerner,  who  Is  a  conservative,  remains 
to  be  seen. 

The  defeat  of  Carswell  was  engineered  by 
press\ire  groups,  groups  which  have  great  In- 
fluence on  many  members  of  the  Senate. 
These  pressxire  groups,  as  the  President  well 
xinderstands,  would  fight  any  Southerner  ap- 
p<4nted  to  the  court.  They  Include  civil 
rights  leaders,  organized  labor,  Americana 
for  Democratic  Action  and  anti-war  blocks 
at  tnwrj  description. 


Much  has  been  said  by  the  liberals  In 
the  Senate  about  the  speedy  and  favorable 
action  taken  by  the  Senate  on  the  appoint- 
ment of  Chief  Justice  Warren  K.  Burger,  a 
native  of  Minnesota,  as  an  Indication  of 
their  willingness  to  confirm  a  widely  known 
and  qualified  Judge. 

Burger  was  an  excellent  choice,  as  he  has 
already  proved.  But  when  his  name  was  first 
presented  to  the  Senate.  It  Is  doubtful  that 
more  than  a  half-dozen  members  had  ever 
heard  of  htm,  certainly  no  more  than  had 
heard  of  Haynsworth.  or  that  Burger's  name 
was  widely  known,  as  a  Jurist,  to  the  Ameri- 
can |;>eople. 

Nixon  has  been  criticized  as  playing  poll- 
tics  in  his  announced  decision  not  to  appoint 
another  Southerner  and  subject  him  to  the 
character  assassination  dealt  out  to  Hayns- 
worth and  Carswell  by  the  Senate's  liberals. 
He  was  merely  stniclng  back,  and  hard,  at  the 
Democrats  and  liberals  on  the  Republican 
Bide,  who  had  hit  him  and  his  appointees 
below  the  belt. 

In  the  Carswell  vote.  13  Republican  sena- 
tors deserted  the  Republican  president. 

Had  only  three  of  theee  been  willing  to 
support  the  President  and  vote  for  Carswell, 
the  Judge  would  have  been  confirmed  by  a 
vote  of  48  to  48.  So  It  was  the  Republican 
desertions  which  made  It  possible  for  the 
Democrats  to  strike  a  blow  against  Nixon,  a 
blow  they  dearly  wanted. 

The  oongreesional  and  senatorial  elections 
oome  up  in  November.  Only  ttiree  of  the  Re- 
publican senators  who  vo<«d  against  Carswell 
will  be  on  the  firing  line,  Charles  E.  Ooodell 
of  New  York,  Winston  Ppouty  of  Vermont  and 
Hiram  L.  Fang  of  Hawaii  WUl  the  "silent 
majority,"  which  does  not  relish  the  crime 
that  has  been  going  on  in  the  streets  and 
homes  of  America,  vote  against  them? 

Also,  there  Is  a  list  of  Democrats  who  voted 
against  (Carswell  who  must  face  the  voters  in 
November.  They  too.  may  find  they  have  lost 
some  ground.  It  would  be  a  real  blow  to  the 
liberals  If  the  conservatives  should  gain  con- 
trol of  the  Senate.  And  to  the  Democrats.  It 
would  be  devastating  If  the  OOP  should  win 
the  Senate — as  they  may  do. 

Among  the  Democrats  who  voted  against 
Carswell  who  will  be  up  for  re-election  are 
Thomas  Dodd  of  Connecticut.  Quentln  Bur- 
dlck  of  North  Dakota.  Howard  Cannon  of 
Nevada.  Philip  Hart  of  Michigan.  Vance 
Hartke  of  Indiana.  EMward  Kennedy  of  Mas- 
sachuae>tt8,  Oale  McOee  of  Wyoming.  William 
Proxmlre  of  Wisconsin,  Albert  Gore  of  Ten- 
nessee, Joseph  Tydlngs  of  Maryland,  and  Har- 
rison Williams  of  New  Jersey.  A  considerable 
number  of  theee  DemocraU  face  hard  fights 
at  the  polls  and  may  be  upeet. 

Nixon's  decision  to  appoint  a  new  nominee 
to  the  Supreme  Court  quickly  may  give  some 
of  the  Carswell  opponents  a  chance  to  get  off 
the  hook  so  far  as  the  coming  elections  are 
concerned.  If.  on  the  orther  hand,  they  should 
vote  against  the  new  nominee  they  may  be  In 
for  a  hard  time. 


more  than  distortion  and  smear,  brought 
about  by  the  fear  that  if  he  were  con- 
firmed, his  philosophy  as  a  strict  con- 
structionist of  the  Constitution  would  re- 
turn a  much-needed  balance  to  the  Su- 
preme Court.  A  balance,  I  might  add. 
that  is  vital,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
Court  has  taken  upon  Itself  the  power 
to  legislate,  rather  than  interpret  the  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  go  on  record 
as  supporting  the  statement  issued  by  the 
President  on  April  9,  when  he  said  that 
Judge  Carswell  was  not  confirmed  be- 
cause he  is  a  southerner  and  a  conserva- 
tive. I  believe  what  he  said  to  be  true. 

Judge  Carswell  was  rejected  by  the 
UJ3.  Senate.  I  do  not  believe  that  he  was 
rejected  by  the  majority  of  the  American 
people.  Their  vote  will  not  be  in  until 
November. 

TAKE  PRIDE  IN  AMERICA 

(Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  In- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day we  should  take  note  of  America's 
great  accomplishments  and  in  so  doing 
renew  our  faith  and  confidence  in  our- 
selves as  individuals  and  as  a  Nation. 

If  the  gross  national  product  of  the 
United  States  in  1967  had  been  appor- 
tioned out  on  a  per  capita  basis,  Mr. 
average  American  would  have  received 
$4,040.  For  comparison,  here  Is  what  he 
would  have  received  if  he  lived  In  the 
following  countries:  Sweden,  $3,040; 
Canada.  $2,810;  Iceland,  $2,760;  Switzer- 
land, $2,620;  Denmark,  $2,520;  Norway, 
$2,200;  France,  $2,190;  Belgium,  $2,050; 
Germany,  $2,030;  the  United  Kingdom, 
$1,980;  the  Netherlands.  $1,810;  Austria. 
$1,460;  Italy.  $1,280;  Japan,  $1,150;  Ire- 
land, $1,060;  Spain,  $830;  Greece,  $820; 
Portugal,  $490;  and  Turkey,  $320. 


PRESIDENT  NIXON  WAS  RIGHT 

(Mr.  HALL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  extremists 
have  won  again.  Twice,  in  little  more 
than  a  year,  the  coalition  of  the  ultra  left, 
the  vociferous  minority,  and  the  over  In- 
dulgent liberals,  have  used  the  age-old 
weapon  of  character  assassination  one- 
sidedlv  tried  in  the  court  of  public  opin- 
ion, ta  cut  down  the  Presidential  nomina- 
tions of  Judges  Haynsworth  and  Carswell 
to  be  Associate  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court. 

The  rejection  of  Judge  Carswell  by  the 
other  body  can  be  attributed  to  nothing 


BILINGUAL  EDUCATION 

(Mr.  RYAN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  past 
September  the  first  bilingual  programs 
funded  under  the  Bilingual  Education 
Act  began  operation.  This  was  a  greatly 
welcomed  beginning  to  a  program  which. 
If  adequately  fimded,  will  eventually  fill 
the  educational  needs  of  the  more  than 
3,000,000  non-English-speaking  students 
who  live  in  all  sections  of  this  country. 

But  the  bilingual  education  program 
in  its  present  form  succeeds  in  filling  the 
language -education  void  only  minimally. 
Although  $7,500,000  wa.s  appropriated  for 
fiscal  year  1969,  this  amount  provided 
schooling  for  only  1  percent  of  the  stu- 
dents needing  this  training. 

The  fiscal  year  1970  appropriation  for 
the  bilingual  education  program  was  in- 
creased  to  $25,000,000.  But  even  this 
amount  would  only  benefit  less  than  5 
percent  of  the  students  who  desperately 
need  this  service.  What  is  more,  the  Pres- 
ident has  used  the  power  granted  under 
section  410  of  the  Labor-HEW-OEO  Ap- 
propriation Act,  Public  Law  91-204,  to 
trim  the  appropriation  to  the  maximum 
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extent,  leaving  only  $21,250,000.  This 
actual  funding  falls  far  short  of  the  full 
authorization  level. 

I  have  Introduced  HR.  16553,  a  sup- 
plemental appropriation  bill  which 
would  bring  the  acqDroprlatlon  for  the 
Bilingual  Education  Act  to  the  fully  au- 
thorized level  of  $40,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1970. 

With  the  increased  immigration  of 
Puerto  Rican  and  other  ^anish-speak- 
ing  children,  the  need  for  bilingual  edu- 
cation became  more  apparent  in  this  last 
decade.  By  this  year,  non-English-speak- 
ing students  comprise  almost  6  percent 
of  the  school-age  population,  ages  5  to  17. 

It  is  obvious  that  a  lack  of  language 
skills  is  a  serious  learning  problem.  The 
educational  disadvantages  that  non- 
English-speaking  students  face  is  appal- 
ling. In  New  York  City,  the  board  of 
education  foimd  that  fewer  than  JO  per- 
cent of  Puerto  Rican  third  graders  were 
reading  up  to  their  grade  levels  in  1966. 
By  the  eighth  grade,  reading  disability 
had  increased  to  such  a  degree  that  as 
many  as  two-thirds  of  the  Puerto  Rican 
children  in  that  grade  were  more  than 
3  years  behind. 

It  is  estimated  that  more  than  100,000 
Puerto  Rican  students  in  New  York  City 
require  special  help  with  the  English 
language.  This  figure  suggests  that  al- 
most half  of  all  Puerto  Rican  students 
enrolled  in  New  York  City  schools  can 
hardly  hope  to  progress  at  a  normal  rate. 

This  problem  Is  at  least  as  grave  In 
the  Southwest,  where  many  Mexican 
Americans  have  settled.  In  June  1967. 
Monroe  Sweetland,  of  the  National  Edu- 
cation Association,  testifying  before  the 
House  Education  and  Labor  Committee: 

Spanlsh-surnained  children  lag  almost  2 
years  behind  the  educationally -disadvantaged 
Negro  child,  and  from  4  to  6  years  behind  the 
average  Anglo-American  child. 

He  further  stated: 

Most  of  these  young  people  experience  aca- 
demic failure  In  school.  At  best,  they  have 
limited  success.  A  large  percentage  become 
school  drop-outs,  and  little  headway  Is  being 
made  against  the  problem. 

Although  the  language  barrier  may  not 
be  the  entire  reason  for  the  difflcultles 
encountered  by  non-English-speaking 
students,  the  classroom  is  probably  the 
best  and  Uie  easiest  place  to  attack  this 
problem.  It  is  there  that  we  can  prevent 
a  tragic  loss  of  talent  by  helping  these 
students  attain  competency  in  English. 

Because  the  need  for  this  program  Is 
clearly  evident,  and  because  pilot  pro- 
grams have  proven  to  be  successful  reme- 
dies for  this  language  handicap,  there  Is 
no  justification  for  not  fully  funding  the 
Bilingual  Education  Act.  This,  the  Con- 
gress has  thus  far  failed  to  do.  In  fiscal 
year  1969  the  $7,500,000  appropriation 
was  only  25  percent  of  the  authorized 
funds.  These  limited  fimds  made  neces- 
sary the  rejection  of  almost  300  proposals 
for  bilingual  schools  submitted  to  the 
UJ5.  Office  of  Education.  Only  20  percent 
of  the  proposed  plans  were  approved  in 
fiscal  year  1969. 

This  year  the  Congress  appropriated 
barely  50  percent  of  the  authorized  funds, 
and  the  Office  of  Education  estimates 
that  only  one-third  of  the  $21,250,000 


actually  to  be  spent  will  be  utilized  to 
fund  additional  new  programs. 

I  want  to  stress  that  the  purpose  of 
bilingual  education  is  not  to  destroy  an 
old  language,  but  to  create  a  new  one. 
Mr.  Sweetland  of  the  National  Education 
Association  stated : 

Instead  of  treating  the  native  language 
as  a  blight  to  be  exterminated  as  we  super- 
Impoee  English,  we  now  know  many  tech- 
niques of  teaching  which  will  conserve  the 
mother  tongue  and  parallel  It  with  effec- 
tiveness In  English.  The  modem  teacher 
views  a  native  language  as  a  great  national 
resource  to  be  conserved  and  developed,  to 
be  a  great  strength  to  our  nation  In  Its 
role  of  world  leadership,  not  as  a  negative 
Influence  to  be  suppressed  and  eradicated. 

Most  bilingual  programs  now  In  oper- 
ation— 76  in  21  States — conduct  two  half- 
day  sessions,  one  in  English  and  one  in 
the  mottaoc  tongue.  By  giving  students  an 
exposure  to  their  first  language,  they 
learn  to  appreciate  it,  as  well  as  their 
cultural  heritage,  instead  of  rejecting 
both. 

I  would  like  to  Insert  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  an  article  from  the  Gallup. 
N.  Mex..  Independent  of  January  27, 
1970.  reporting  on  a  TESOL— teach- 
ers of  English  to  speakers  of  other  lan- 
guages— conference  which  discussed  the 
need  for  bilingual  education;  and  an 
article  from  the  September  1969,  issue 
of  Center  Forum  by  Rosa  Inclan,  describ- 
ing a  bilingual  school  in  operation  in 
Miami,  Fla.: 

(From  the  Oallup,  N.  Mex.,  Independent, 
Jan.  27, 1970] 

TESOL  AND  BnXNCUAL  Edttcation  TTrged 

Oaixup. — The  iirgency  of  teaching  non- 
English  children  in  their  own  language 
while  they  are  learning  English  was  stressed 
at  a  TESOL  meeting  In  Oallup  last  Friday. 

Dr.  Bernard  Spolsky,  a  University  of  New 
Mexico  education  professor  delivered  the 
main  speech  to  the  New  Mexico  Association 
for  TESOL  (Teaching  English  to  Speakers  of 
Other  Languages)   and  Bilingual  Education. 

New  Mexico  was  the  first  state  to  organize 
TESOL  teachers  on  a  state  level,  and  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  James  Alatls,  Executive  Secretary 
of  the  National  TESOL  Association,  this 
state  Is  the  most  active  affiliate  In  -  the  na- 
tyn.  Dr.  Spolsky  Is  President  of  the  State 
TESOL  Association. 

"It's  a  safe  bet  that  the  average  first  grade 
teacher  In  New  Mexico  faces  a  class  one 
quarter  of  whom  dont  speak  EngUsh."  Dr. 
Spolsky  said.  "If  we  are  not  to  waste  a 
child's  first  six  years  of  language  learning, 
we  must  proceed  with  his  own  language  all 
the  time  that  we  are  teaching  him  English. 

"Evidence  suggests  a  child  taught  to  read 
In  his  own  language  will  learn  to  read  Eng- 
lish better  and  more  qiilckly,"  Dr.  Spolsky 
said. 

Dr.  Spolsky  also  challenged  the  "melting 
pot"  hypothesis  and  said  it  should  be  re- 
placed by  "an  acceptance  of  cultural  plural- 
Ism — a  recognition  that  one  of  America's 
greatest  strengths  lies  in  the  many  kinds  of 
people  who  live  here,  each  with  his  own  con- 
tribution to  America." 

Approximately  160  educators  from  through- 
out New  Mexico  and  Arizona  attended  the  an- 
nual meeting  which  was  held  at  the  Golden 
Lion  Cafeteria  In  Oallup.  Those  attending 
represented  local  public  schools.  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  and  paroclilal  schools  in  both 
states. 

Four  other  experts  In  the  field  of  lan- 
guage learning  who  also  attended  this  meet- 
ing are  Dr.  David  Harris,  President  of  the 
National    TESOL    Association;    Dr,    James 


Alatls;  Dr.  Russell  Campbell,  Professor  in 
the  Department  of  English  at  the  University 
of  California,  Los  Angeles,  and  Dr.  Frederick 
Bosco,  Professor  In  the  Department  of  Lan- 
guages and  Linguistics  at  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity. 

After  Dr.  Spolsky's  speech,  the  remainder 
of  the  evening  consisted  of  small  group  dis- 
cussions which  gave  everyone  an  opportunity 
to  meet  Informally  with  the  guest  speakers. 

The  following  Is  the  text  of  Dr.  Spolsky's 
remarks  at  the  TESOL  meeting  In  Gallup: 

"By  the  time  a  child  comes  to  school,  he 
and  his  parents  have  already  six  years  In 
language  acquisition. 

"These  first  years  are  critical  for  language 
learning;  it  Is  the  time  at  which  It  can  be 
done  best  and  most  cheaply.  School  then 
builds  on  the  work.  If  the  school  Ignores 
what  has  been  done  at  home,  the  six-years 
are  wasted.  And  If  a  child's  linguistic  wealth 
is  Ignored,  the  chance  that  be  VTlll  be  able  to 
get  a  good  education  Is  vastly  reduced. 

"For,  as  Is  obvious  to  all  of  us  who  teach, 
the  first  necessity  for  education  Is  commu- 
nication between  teacher  and  pupU:  If  a 
child  cant  understand  what  his  teacher  says, 
he  can  not  leam. 

"In  New  Mexico,  at  the  present  time,  one 
might  safely  guess  that  teachers  cant  talk 
to  one  quarter  of  their  beginning  pupils. 
Failure  to  recognize  tills  language  situation 
In  the  State  has  meant  that  our  schools 
have  been  working  at  greatly  reduced  effi- 
ciency, and  that  the  potential  Intelligence  of 
a  quarter  of  the  children  Is  being  needlessly 
squandered. 

"Let  me  give  you  some  figures. 

"The  New  Mexico  State  Department  of 
Education  estimates  that  in  1969,  half  of  the 
grade  classrooms  In  the  State  had  more  than 
45  per  cent  Spanish  sumamed  children. 

"For  Title  I  ESEA  Schools,  the  Department 
estimated  that  38  per  cent  of  the  enrollment 
In  1969  were  Spanish  s\imamed,  and  over  6 
per  cent  Indian.  What  does  this  mean  In 
terms  of  language? 

"Take  the  case  of  Navajo  children.  In  the 
Oallup-McHinley  urban  schools,  we  find  that 
40  per  cent  of  the  six-yeax-old  Navajo  chil- 
dren speak  Navajo,  40  per  cent  speak  only 
English,  and  20  per  cent  speak  both. 

"In  Gallup-McKinley  rural  schools,  62  per 
cent  speak  Navajo,  only  9  per  cent  speak  Eng- 
lish, and  29  per  cent  speak  both. 

"Conservatively,  one  might  estimate  that 
half  of  the  Sptuxlsh  sumamed  children  in 
the  State  come  to  school  speaking  Spanish 
rather  than  English,  and  more  than  half  of 
the  Indian  children  speak  their  language 
rather  than  English.  So,  It  Is  a  safe  bet  that 
the  average  first  grade  teacher  In  New  Mex- 
ico faces  a  class  one  quarter  of  whom  dont 
speak  English. 

"American  schools,  like  ail  of  American 
society,  assume  that  their  pupils  will  speak 
the  standard  language,  and  punish  in  vari- 
ous ways  those  that  do  not. 

"Education  Is  not  doing  its  Job  until  it 
can  help  children  overcome  the  disadvantage 
of  not  speaking  English.  The  first  Job  of  the 
school  then  must  be  to  find  out  the  language 
or  dialect  background  of  each  Individual 
child;  then.  In  the  best  and  most  efficient 
way,  to  make  it  possible  for  that  child  to  ac- 
quire the  standard  language. 

"Our  task,  as  teachers  of  English  to  speak- 
ers of  other  languages.  Is  to  Join  with  our 
fellow  professionals  and  leam  what  Is  the 
best  and  most  efficient  way;  as  teachers 
within  the  schools.  It  is  to  make  sure  that 
our  school  systems  put  this  into  operation 
and  as  citizens  of  New  Mexico,  it  Is  to  ensure 
that  the  financial  resources  are  available  to 
save  the  human  resources. 

"It  Is  imperative  at  the  moount,  to  be 
specific,  that  the  current  legislators  do  not 
sacrifice  their  children's  future  for  votes  in 
the  next  election.  Better  education  m\ist 
come  before  tax  cuts. 
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"There  U  a  second  and  equally  important 
lob.  that  we  must  do  at  the  same  time.  If 


refugees.  Of  the  220,000  student  body  in  the 
more  than  150  elementary  schools  of  Dade 
Countv.  about  one-tenth  or  20,000  are  Cuban 


selected  from  the  Coral  Way  faculty  and  most 
were  ESL-tralned.  The  native  Spanish-speak- 
ers were  experienced  Cuban  teachers  who  had 
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rorANCiNO 
Originally  the  Coral   Way  bilingual   pro- 
gram was  financed  for  three  years  by  a  Ford 


Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford  for  1  hour,  on 
Wednesday,  April  15. 
Mr.  Wtman  for  1  hour,  on  Wednesday. 


Mr.  Gonzales  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  DoNOHxrs  In  two  Instances. 
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•There  Is  a  second  and  eqii»Uy  lmport*nt 
lob  that  we  must  do  at  the  same  time.  U 
we  are  not  to  waste  the  chUds  first  su  yeart 
ol  language  learning,  we  must  proceed  with 
his  education  in  his  own  language  aU  the 
time  that   we  are  teaching  him  English 

"Even  when  we  have  looked  after  the  E 
In  TESOL.  remember  what  we  are  left  as: 
Teachers  of  Speakers  of  Other  Languages. 

•The  most  efficient  way  to  teach  a  chUd  Is 
to  teach  him  in  his  own  language.  There  la 
good  reason  to  beUeve  that  not  only  wUl  this 
be  more  efficient  and  satisfying,  but  It  wlU 
improve  his  English  learning. 

•Such  evidence  aa  we  have  suggests  strong- 
ly that  a  child  taught  to  read  in  his  own 
language  wlU  le«im  to  read  English  better 
and  more  quickly. 

"I-ve  been  talking  here  only  In  economic 
terms  of  tangible  resuiu  and  of  avoiding 
waste,  but  there  is  another  factor  which  can- 
not be  quanUfled. 

"Can  we  measure  In  dollars  the  loea  to  a 
community  of  its  language.  Its  way  of  life. 
Its  distinctive  hUtory?  ^  ,.     ^ 

"Tot  a  long  time,  Americans  have  beUeved 
that  the  United  States  was  a  melting  pot; 
that  Its  citizens  should  wish  to  belong  to  a 
single.  English-speaking  culture. 

"It  Is  time  perhaps  for  the  melting  pot 
hypothesis  to  be  replaced  by  an  acceptance 
of  cultural  pluralism,  a  recognition  that  one 
of  Americas  greatest  strengths  Ues  In  the 
many  kinds  of  people  who  live  here,  each 
with  his  own  contribution  to  America. 

••If  we  accept  this  view,  we  then  must  talk 
of  more  than  Just  the  transitional  bilingual 
schooling  that  I  have  been  calling  for,  and 
consider  the  strategies  to  be  followed  In  per- 
manenUy  maintaining  more  than  one  lan- 
guage m  our  society.  But  I  must  leave  that 
for  now.  for  I  am  concerned  tonight  with  the 
more  urgent  and  more  apparent  waste  of 
the  State  s  human  resources. 

"The  language  situation  in  New  Mexico  de- 
mands a  combination  of  teaching  English  as 
a  second  language  and  bUlngual  education. 
To  leave  either  out  Is  wasteful,  and  crim- 
inally so  when  we  have  so  much  need  of  ed- 
ucational efficiency. 

••Every  child  coming  to  school  must  be 
taught  the  standard  language  If  he  la  to 
have  access  to  the  general  culture  and  econ- 
omy. At  the  same  time  he  has  a  right  to 
be  tought  in  his  own  language  while  he  la 
learning  enough  English  to  handle  th«  rest 
of  the  curriculum,  and  to  continue  to  be 
tatigbt  In  his  own  language  if  his  com- 
munity wishes  to  maintain  Its  own  culture 
and  language. 

To  help  see  that  thU  Is  done  la  the  rea- 
son for  our  Asaoclation's  existence,  the 
meaning  of  otir  name,  and  the  task  ahead 
of  us  all." 

[From  Center  Forum  September.  19881 
CoxAX.  Wat  Elxiceittaxt  School 
(Dade  County  Public  Schools,  Miami,  Fla.. 
for  Spanish-speaking  and  English-speak- 
ing children,  grades  1-6.  Roe*  Inclan,  su- 
pervtBor.  Bilingual  Education) 
First   two-way    bilingual   education    pro- 
gram in  public  elementary  school  In  VS.: 
student  body  mainly  middle-income.  50  per 
cent  English-speaking,  50  per  cent  Spanlsh- 
•peaklng.  Cuban  refugees;   divided  by  lan- 
guage background  into  separate  classes  with 
daUy  Instruction  for  both  groups  In  native 
language,  and  second  language;  team  teach- 
ing used,  one  English-speaking,  one  Span- 
Uh-speaklng  teacher.  Staff  recrulUnent  fa- 
cilitated through  large  available  nuzubsr  at 
experienced  Cuban  teachers.  Goal:   literate. 
educated  hlllngtials. 
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Dade  County,  Miami.  Flortd*.  oovera  a 
metropoUtan  area  with  a  population  ot  over 
1 ,000,000.  and  a  high  oonoentration  of  Cuban 


refugees.  Of  the  220.000  student  body  In  the 
more  than  150  elementary  schools  of  Dade 
County,  about  one-tenth  or  20,000  are  Cuban 
refugee  children. 

In  an  effort  to  cope  with  the  problem  or 
educating  these  Spanish-speaking  children, 
a  bilingual  program  was  started  In  the  Coral 
Way  Elementary  School  In  Dade  County  In 
September  1963.  The  Coral  Way  School  was 
selected  for  the  bilingual  experiment  be- 
cause It  had  a  student  body  evenly  divided 
into  English-speaking  and  Spanish-speaking 
backgrounds;  It  was  In  a  reasonably  stable 
mlddle-claaa  community;  and.  further,  the 
staff,  administration  and  school  parents  had 
shown  an  Interest  In  a  bilingual  education 

The  program  began  in  the  faU  of  1»«3  with 
twelve  experimental  bilingual  classes,  four 
In  first  grade,  four  In  second  grade  and  four 
in  third  grade;  at  each  grade  level  two  of  the 
classes  consisted  of  English-speaking  chil- 
dren and  two  of  Spanish-speaking  children. 
The  Intention  was  that  theee  pupils  con- 
tinue In  the  experimental  proff^'.  for  the 
remainder  of  their  elementary  lOiWcaUon;  a 
new  grade  was  added  to  the  program  each 
acbool  year  so  that  by  1966  the  program  ran 
from  first  through  sixth  grade.  All  children 
In  the  first  through  third  grades  were  eligible 
for  the  program  when  It  began;  admission 
was  voluntary,  parents  were  given  the  op- 
tion of  putting  their  children  In  the  bilingual 
program  or  In  a  traditional  Engllah-only  pro- 
gram, and  cotih  withdraw  child  from  bilin- 
gual progranrR  any  time. 

In  the  early  grades  approximately  half  the 
day  Is  spent  In  each  language,  with  the  con- 
cepts learned  In  the  morning  In  the  native 
language  and  In  the  afternoon  In  the  second 
language.  Thvis,  the  Spanish-speaking  classes 
receive  instruction  In  Spanish  language  arte, 
science  and  social  studies  In  the  morning  and 
this  Instruction  Is  reinforced  for  the  same 
subjects  In  the  afternoon.  For  the  English- 
speaking  children,  the  process  Is  reversed. 
Each  class  la  taught  by  a  team  of  two  teach- 
ers, one  native  English-speaking,  one  native 
Spanish-speaking.  The  children  are  brought 
together  in  mixed  classes  for  music,  art  and 
physical  education.  Mixed  play  periods  are 
supervised  by  teacher  aides  who  are  free  to 
use  either  Spanish  or  English,  thereby  giving 
all  pupils  a  chance  to  hear  a  second  language 
In  a  normal,  everyday  activity.  Beginning 
with  third  grade,  classes  have  become  In- 
creasingly mixed  with  instruction,  for  the 
major  subjects,  depending  on  language  best 
fitting  the  content.  I.e..  a  Latin  American 
history  class  In  Spanish;  Colonial  New  Eng- 
land history  In  English;  or  either  language 
used  for  a  math  lesson.  By  the  sixth  grade 
many  of  the  classes  are  mixed  and  taught  In 
either  language. 

In  first  and  second  grade  In  Dade  County 
the  school  day  runs  from  8:30  AJJ.  to  2:00 
P.M.  In  the  bilingual  program  the  school  day 
has  been  lengthened  for  one  hour  for  the  last 
twelve  weeks  of  first  grade  and  for  second 
grade.  This  provides  extra  time  mainly  for' 
teaching  reading  In  the  second  language, 
which  Instruction  begins  after  the  founda- 
tion for  vernacular  reading  has  been  estab- 
lished. For  many  pupils  this  means  that 
reading  Instruction  In  second  language  be- 
gins as  early  as  the  thirteenth  week  of  first 
grade. 

PKSaOKNXL    AKB   TXACHXa   T«AIHINO 

In  September  1963  when  the  program 
began,  there  were  twelve  teachers  for  the 
twelve  experimental  classes:  six  teachers 
were  native  English-speaking  monollnguals 
and  six  were  native  Spanish -speaking  M- 
llngnal  Cuban  teachers.  Three  teachers  aides 
also  aaalsted  In  music,  art  and  physical  edu- 
cation, Bupervlaed  play  periods,  and  helped 
with  clerical  work. 

The  native  Kngllah -speaking  teachers  were 


selected  from  the  Coral  Way  faculty  and  most 
were  ESL-tralned.  The  native  Spanish-speak- 
ers were  experienced  Cuban  teachers  who  had 
completed  a  special  course  at  the  University 
of  Miami  certifying  them  to  teach  In  Florida. 
The  teachers  work  In  teams  with  one  English- 
speaking  teacher  handling  instruction  In 
EngUsh  for  one  English-speaking  and  one 
Spanish-speaking  class  and  one  Spanish- 
speaking  teacher  working  with  the  same  two 

ClftSS06. 

Before  the  bilingual  program  officially  be- 
gan, in  the  summer  of  1963,  a  six  week  cur- 
riculum workshop  was  organized  for  all 
teachers  and  aides  In  the  program.  In  the 
morning,  courses  were  given  In  "Basle 
Ungulstlcs  •  and  "Structures  of  the  English 
Language";  the  afternoons  were  devoted  to 
developing  plans  and  materials  for  use  In 
all  phases  of  the  curriculum.  A  similar  work- 
shop was  held  In  the  summer  of  1964. 

A  mandatory  planning  hour  for  teachers 
of  each  grade  group  was  included  In  the 
school  day,  during  which  time  the  teachers 
went  over  weekly  and  long-range  plans  and 
discussed  class  problems. 

CXJJMlCXTLXrU   AND    MATXUALS 

The  currlculvun  follows  that  iised  In  all 
Dade  County  Schools.  Special  attention  has 
been  given  to  developing  seven  curriculum 
areas:  ESL,  SSL,  Spanish  and  vernacular, 
science,  music,  art  and  physical  education. 

In  first  and  second  grade,  the  tests  used 
for  teaching  EngUsh  to  the  non-English- 
speaking  children  Is  the  Miami  UngulsUc 
Readers  Series,  [the  reading  program  devel- 
oped in  Dade  County. 

For  Instruction  In  Spanish,  four  series  of 
tests  are  used:  Spanish  basal  readers;  a 
parallel  translation  of  an  English  Science 
series;  a  Spanish  health  series  and  a  Spanish 
modern  math  series. 

nSTINC   AMD  KVALTTATION 

A  three  year  evaluative  study  (1964-66) 
has  been  made  of  the  Coral  Way  program 
with  traditional  English -only  classes  In  an- 
other school  in  the  county  used  as  control. 
Tests  used  Included:  Stanford  Achievement, 
Otu  Alpha  and  California  Test  of  Mental 
Maturity.  For  measuring  proficiency  In  sec- 
ond language,  pupils  In  the  bilingual  pro- 
gram were  given  parallel  English  and  Spanish 
editions  of  the  Cooperative  Inter-American 
Reading  Tests.  Results  of  the  evaluative 
study  showed  that  the  bilingual  program  Is 
as  effective  as  the  regular,  traditional  cur- 
riculum In  achieving  progress  In  paragraph 
meaning,  word  meaning,  spelling,  arithmetic 
reasoning,  and  arithmetic  computation  for 
English  and  Spanish-speaking  pupils.  Al- 
though, at  the  end  of  the  third  year,  the 
students  were  not  yet  as  proficient  In  their 
second  language  as  In  their  native  language, 
they  had  made  Impressive  gains  In  learning 
their  second  language. 

FAXKNT    AWD    COMMtrNITT    «OLX 

In  the  late  spring  of  1963.  before  the  pro- 
gram began,  a  series  of  meetings  were  held 
with  the  parents  during  which  the  goals  of 
the  bilingual  program  were  explained  and 
discussed.  Including  the  voluntary  nature  of 
the  bUlngual  classes.  PavU  W.  Bell.  Super- 
visor of  Bilingual  Education  In  Dade  County 
reports  that  while  a  number  of  parents  did 
not  enroll  their  children  In  the  program 
when  It  first  started,  after  one  year,  these 
parents  requested  that  their  children  be 
traosferred  to  the  program,  with  the  result 
that  the  school  gave  up  Its  regular  English- 
only  program  and  has  only  a  bilingual  pro- 
gram now.  Parents  have  reported  that  their 
third  grade  students  are  helping  their  high 
school  siblings  with  Spanish  lessons. 

Another  bilingual  program  was  started  In 
another  elementary  school  In  Dade  County  In 
1996.  The  sobool,  the  Leroy  D.  Flenberg  Ele- 
mentary School  Is  located  at  1430  Washing- 
ton Avenue,  Miami  Beach,  Florida. 
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Originally  the  Coral  Way  blUngual  pro- 
gram was  financed  for  three  years  by  a  Ford 
Foundation  grant  received  by  the  Dade 
County  School  Board.  The  grant  was  given 
to  the  Board  to  develop  bilingual  education 
projects  Including  the  establishment  of  a 
bilingual  school  program  for  three  years. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows  to : 

Mr.  Brademas  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gray),  for  today,  on  account  of  official 
business. 

Mr.  Rees  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Sisk)  , 
for  today,  on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Stuckey  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Brinkley),  for  today,  on  account  of  of- 
ficial business. 

Mr.  Pepper  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Fountain)  ,  for  today,  on  account  of  of- 
ficial business. 

Mr.  Lennon  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Fountain),  for  today  and  remainder  of 
.week,  on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Rodney  of  New  York  fat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Albert)  ,  for  Monday,  April 
13, 1970,  on  account  of  illness. 

Mr.  Baring  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Anderson  of  California),  for  today,  on 
account  of  illness  in  family. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Albert)  ,  for  today,  on  accoxmt  of 
official  business. 

Mr.  Hanna  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Anderson  of  California) ),  for  today,  on 
account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Albert),  for  today,  on  ac- 
count of  official  business. 

Mr.  Patman  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert)  .  for  today,  on  account  of  official 
business. 

Mr.  Flynt  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Al- 
bert), for  today,  on  account  of  official 
business. 

Mr.  Mollohan  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert)  ,  for  today,  on  account  of  official 
business. 

Mr.  McDadk  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford),  on  accoimt  of  official 
busiuess. 

Mr.  Watson  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford)  ,  for  today,  on  account 
of  annual  visual  examination. 

Mr.  ScHAOEBERG  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford)  ,  for  April  13  through  15 
on  account  of  personal  reasons. 

Mr.  Teaguk  of  California  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford),  for  an 
indefinite  period,  on  account  of  a  death 
in  the  family. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  LujAN)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous material:) 

Mr.  Prey  for  1  hour,  on  Wednesday. 
April  15. 

Mr.  WncKKR  (Immediatdy  after  Vx. 
Pret)  ,  for  1  hour,  on  Wednesday,  April 
15. 


Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford  for  1  hour,  on 
Wednesday,  April  15. 

Mr.  Wyman  for  1  hour,  on  Wednesday, 
April  15.      

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Udall,  following  the  objection  of 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  on  the  pay 
bill  tunendments  today. 

Mr.  Farbstein  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Addabbo),  to  extend  the  remarks  fol- 
lowing those  of  Mr.  Steed  today  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  on  HJl.  16900. 

Mrs.  SxTLLiVAN,  to  follow  the  remarks 
of  Mr.  Steed  on  H  Jl.  16900. 

Mr.  Steed  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter  In 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  today  on 
HJR.  16900. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  LUJAN) ,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Pollock  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Harsha  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Goldwater. 

Mr.  Bush. 

Mr.  CoNTi. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Foreman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  HosKER  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mr.  Derwtnski. 

Mr.  Hastings. 

Mr.  Broyhill  of  Virginia  in  three 
instances. 

Mr.  Shriver. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  HoGAN  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Broyhill  of  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  GoODLiNO. 

Mr.  Arends. 

Mr.  Burton  of  Utah  In  five  instances. 

Mr.  Bow. 

Mr.  Teague  of  California. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN. 

Mr.  Collier  in  three  instances. 

Mrs.  DwYER  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Railsback  in  two  instances. 

Mrs.  Hkcklxr  of  Massachusetts  in  two 
instances. 

Mr.  McEwEN. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McCarthy)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  PuciNSKi  in  six  Instances. 

Mr  St.  Ongx  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Fraser  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  RooNTY  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SCHEUER. 

Mr.  Matsunaga. 

Mr.  WoLiT  In  three  Instances. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  In  five  instJincftB. 

Mr.ECKHASOT. 

Mr.  Waldik. 

Mr.  Chakus  H.  Wilson. 
Mr.  Jabman. 

Mr.  Rakiok  in  three  Instanoiw. 
Mr.  RosmTHAL  In  five  instances. 
Mr.  Oallagbbl 
Mr.  QxiFrar  in  two  instances. 
Bir.  Rrass  in  six  instances. 
Mr.  Fulton  of  Tennessee  in  three 
instances. 

BCr.  FOUMTAIN. 

M^.  KLuczTMoaln  two  instances. 
Mr.  RoDiKo  in  three  instances. 


Mr.  Gonzalez  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  DoNOHUK  in  two  instances. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bUl  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

8.  8430.  An  act  to  amend  the  Peace  Corps 
Act  to  authorize  additional  appropriations, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  PRIEDEL,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker : 

HJl.  8654.  An  act  to  provide  that,  for  pur- 
poses of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964, 
Individuals  who  were  Illegally  detained  dur- 
ing 1968  by  the  Democratic  People's  Republic 
of  Korea  shall  be  treated  as  serving  In  a 
combat  zone;  and 

HJt.  15349.  An  act  to  amend  the  Railway 
Labor  Act  In  order  to  change  the  number  of 
carrier  representatives  and  labor  organiza- 
tion representatives  on  the  National  Rail- 
road Adjustment  Board,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accord- 
ingly (at  4  o'clock  and  20  minutes  p.m.), 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Tuesday,  April  14,  1970,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
commimications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1907.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Congressional  Relations,  De- 
partment of  State,  transmitting  copies  of  a 
Presidential  determination  and  related  mem- 
oranda authorizing  mlUtary  grant  assistance 
to  an  economically  developed  coiintry;  to  the 
(Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1908.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  proposed 
supplemental  appropriations  and  other  pro- 
visions for  the  fiscal  year  1970  (H.  Doc.  No. 
91-306) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

1909.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  amend- 
ments to  the  requests  for  appr«H>riatlons 
transmitted  In  the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year 
1971  (H.  Doc.  No.  91-305) :  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

1810.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau  o( 
the  Btidget,  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
transmitting  a  rvpart  that  the  i^proptiatlon 
to  the  Department  of  Justice  for  "Fees  and 
fffr«»«—  of  witnesses"  for  the  fiscal  year 
1070.  has  been  reapportioned  on  a  basis  whl^ 
indicates  the  need  for  a  supplonental  estl- 
mate  of  ^iproprtatlon,  pursuant  to  sectlan 
8079  of  the  Revised  SUtutes.  as  amended 
(81  U3.C.  eeS) :  to  the  committee  on  Appro- 
pflattams. 

1911.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Office  of 
Bmergency  Preparedness,  Xzeoutlve  Office  of 
tlie  President,  transoilttinc  a  draft  at  pro- 
jxwed  legisIaAlon  to  amend  and  extend  the 
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Defense  Production  Act  of  1960,  aa  amended; 

to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

19ia.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Dls- 


Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey :  Committee 
on  House  Administration.  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 1098.  Joint  resolution  to  provide  for 


HJl.  16928.  A  bin  to  amend  title  XV lU  ot 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  the 
earUer  determination  of  an  Individual's  eU- 
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PHENB.  Mr.  Davis  of  (TeorgU.  Mr. 
On-BEKT,  Mr.  RivxBS,  Mr.  Orkkh  of 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Httngatx,  Mr. 
Bhock,  Mr.  Hechleb  of  West  Virginia, 


By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Mttsfrt  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Ryan,  Mr. 
Anderson  of  California,  Mr.  Bing- 
ham, Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey, 
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Hawkins,  Mr.  Nix,  Mr.  Rees,  Mr. 
RoDiNO,  Mr.  RooNET  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr.  MooRHEAS,  Mr.  Bkasco, 
Mr.  Oatdos,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Clat, 
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Defense  Production  Act  of  105O.  u  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  BanlLlng  and  Currency. 

1912.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  transmitting  tbe  annual 
report  of  the  Office  of  Civil  Defense  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  pursuant  to  tbe  pro- 
Tlslons  of  section  0.  Public  Law  686.  Slat 
niiiniMS.  to  tbe  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

1913.  A  letter  from  tbe  SecreUry  of  SUte. 
transmitting  tbe  17tb  annual  report  of  ac- 
tlTltlee  under  the  FedenU  Property  and 
Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949  for  tbe 
year  1969.  pursuant  to  section  404(d)  of  tbe 
act:  to  the  Committee  on  Oevemment  Oper- 
ations. 

1914.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  tbe  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  tbe  need  for  Improved  practices  for 
obtaining  equitable  contributions  toward  tbe 
cost  of  constructing  sanitation  fausllltles  for 
Indians;  Health  Services  and  Mental  Health 
Administration.  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare:  to  tbe  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

1915.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  report  on  the  Charles 
R.  Robertson  Lignite  Research  Laboratory  of 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  at  Grand  Pork,  N.  Dak., 
for  the  year  1969.  pursuant  to  tbe  act  of 
March  35,  1948  (62  Stat.  85);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and   Insular  Affairs. 

1916.  A  letter  from  tbe  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation.  "To  amend  the  Natural  Gas  Pipe- 
line Safety  Act  of  1969";  to  the  Conmilttee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

1917.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalisation  Service,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting  a  with- 
drawal request  of  previously  reported  case  of 
Mr.  Glt-Chuen  Heairy  Wong  Involving  sus- 
pension of  deportation  pursuant  to  section 
244(a)(1)  of  tbe  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act  of  1952,  as  amended;  to  tbe  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

1918.  A  letter  from  the  asaodate  director  of 
national  fln&noe  and  development  services. 
Boys'  Clubs  of  America,  transmitting  a  re- 
port for  the  9-month  period  ended  Septem- 
ber 30,  1968;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey:  Committee 
on  House  Administration.  HJl.  12819.  A  bill 
to  amend  section  11  of  an  act  approved  Au- 
gust 4,  1950.  entitled  "An  act  relating  to  the 
policing  of  tbe  biilldlngs  and  grounds  of  the 
Library  of  Congress"  (Rept.  No.  91-997).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey:  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration.  S.  1968.  An  act 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
permit  tbe  removal  of  the  Francis  Asbury 
■tatrie,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  91- 
098).  Referred  to  tbe  Committee  of  tbe 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey:  Committee 
on  House  Administration  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 1069.  Joint  resolution  extending  for  4 
jrears  tbe  existing  authority  for  the  erection 
in  the  District  of  Colimibla  of  a  memorial 
to  Mary  McLeod  Bethune  (Rept.  No.  91-999) . 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  tbe  Wbole 
Houae  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  TATLOR:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
InsTilar  Affaln.  8.  2316.  An  act  to  restore  tbe 
golden  eagle  program  to  the  Land  and  Water 
Conaarvatlon  Fund  Act;  with  an  amendment 
(B«pt.  No.  91-1000).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  tbe  Whole  Houae  on  tbe  State  of 
tbe  Union. 


Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey :  Committee 
on  House  Administration.  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 1098.  Joint  resolution  to  provide  for 
tbe  appointment  of  James  Edwin  Webb  as 
Citizen  Regent  of  the  Board  of  RegenU  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution.  (Rept.  No.  Bl- 
1001).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts:  Committee 
on  Rules.  House  Resolution  909.  Resolution 
concurring  In  tbe  Senate  amendments  to  tbe 
House  amendment  to  S.  3690  (Rept.  No.  91- 
1002) .  Referred  to  tbe  House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BERRT: 
HJl.  16917.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  Judgment  funds  to  the  Cheyenne 
River  Sioux  Tribe;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BERRY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Johnson  of  California) : 
HJt.  16918.  A  bill  to  preserve  the  domestic 
gold   mining  industry  and  to  Increase  the 
f^domestlc  production  of  gold;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California : 
HJl.  16919.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  acquire  cer- 
tain lands  and  Interests  therein  within  tbe 
San  Bernardino  National  Forest,  Calif.;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  MILLS: 
HJl.  16920.   A   bill   to   provide   for   orderly 
trade  in  textile  articles  and  articles  of  leath- 
er footwear  and  for  other  purposes;  to  tbe 
Conmilttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CARTER: 
HJl.  16921.  A  bill  to  encourage  tbe  growth 
of  international  trade  on  a  fair  and  equitable 
basis;     to    the    Committee    on    Ways    and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  LUKEN8: 
HJl.  16822.  A  bill  to  provide  for  «nTiii^i 
adjustments  in  montlily  monetary  benefits 
administered  by  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion, according  to  changes  In  the  Consumer 
Price  Index;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MOLLOHAN: 
H.R.  16923.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  develop- 
ment bank  to  aid  in  financing  low-  and  mod- 
erate-Income bousing,  emplo3rment  oppor- 
tunities for  unemployed  and  low-Income  citi- 
zens, and  public  facilities  in  certain  urban 
and  tnral  areas;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  MURPHT  of  New  Tork: 
HJt.  16924.  A  bill  to  protect  tbe  pubUc 
health  and  safety  by  amending  the  depres- 
sant, stimulant,  and  hallucinogenic  drug 
laws,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  tbe  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
H.R.  16935.  A  biU  to  amend  tbe  PubUc 
Health  Service  Act.  tbe  Federal  Food,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act,  the  Community  Mental 
Health  Centers  Act,  and  other  acta  to  es- 
tablish a  comprehensive  program  to  deal 
with  narcotic  addiction  and  drug  abuae.  to 
provide  for  control  of  marlhtiana.  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Cooomlttee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Cobmierce. 

H.R.  16926.  A  bill  to  amend  tbe  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1909  to  provide 
for  class  actions  in  the  U.S.  district  courts 
against  persons  responsible  for  creating  cer- 
tain environmental  hazards;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

HJt.  16937.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  exclude  from  the  malls  as  a 
special  category  of  nonmailable  matter  cer- 
tain material  offered  for  sale  to  minora,  to 
protect  the  public  from  tbe  offensive  in- 
trusion into  their  homes  of  sex\ially  oriented 
mail  matter,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


HJl.  16928.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIU  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  the 
earlier  determination  of  an  individual's  eli- 
gibility for  posthoepital  extended  care  serv- 
ices, and  to  prevent  tbe  retroaottve  denial 
oX  such  eligibility  after  the  Individual  has 
received  such  services  for  a  specified  period; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Brasco  and  ISi.  Moss) : 
HJt.  16829.  A  bill  to  require  the  establish- 
ment of  marine  sanctuaries  and  to  prohibit 
the  depositing  of  any  harmful  materials 
therein:  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  SAYLOR: 
HJt.  16930.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation   Fxmd   Act  of   1965,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes;    to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  InsvUar  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  SCHADEBERO : 
HA.  10931.  A   bill   making  an   appropria- 
tion to  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  to  complete  the  Federal 
obligation  due  46  hospitals;  to  tbe  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations. 

By  Mr.  SCHWENOEL: 
HJl.  10932.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal- 
Aid  Highway  Act  of  1968  to  provide  addi- 
tional funds  for  highway  safety  programs 
by  authorizing  appropriations  for  such  pro- 
grams in  an  amount  equal  to  40  percent  of 
the  revenue  collected  from  Federal  taxes  re- 
lating to  alcohol;  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works. 

By  Mrs.  SULLIVAN: 
HJl.  16933.  A  bill  to  exempt  from  certain 
deep-draft  safety  statutes  passenger  vessels 
operating  solely  on  tbe  inland  river  and 
waterways:  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  TAYLOR: 
HJt.  16934.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  tax  credit 
for  Investments  In  certain  economically  lag- 
ging regions;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  TEAOUE  of  Texas  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Atbxs)  (by  request) : 
HJt.  10935.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  term 
insurance  be  automatically  converted  to 
modified  life  Insurance  under  certain  dr- 
cTimstances,  to  Inform  term  lns\irance 
policyholders  periodically  of  the  current  and 
estimated  future  costs  for  such  insurance, 
to  provide  for  reduced  paldup  policies,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON: 
HJt.  16936.  A  bill  to  assist  In  combating 
crime  by  reducing  tbe  Incidence  of  recidiv- 
ism, providing  improved  Federal,  State,  and 
local     correctional     facilities    and    services, 
strengthening  administration  of  Federal  cor- 
rections, strengthening  control  over  proba- 
tlorers,  parolees,  and  persons  found  not  guil- 
ty  by   reason    of   Insanity,    and   for   other 
purposes;  to  the  Conmilttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts  (for 
himself,   Mr.  Schnxebxu,   Mr.  Wt- 
ICAK,  Mr.  LANORtTM.   Mr.  DoaN,  XIr. 
Vanik,  Mr.  KxTTH,  tJix.  Tixsnan,  Mr. 
Fm.TON  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Brotrill 
of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  St  OxaicAzif, 
Mr.  Price  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Haisra,  Mr. 
RooNTT  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Doww- 
ING,  B£r.  Grrrrs,  Mr.  Sisk,  lAi.  "FtSHOi, 
Mr.    ABOUfCTRT,    Mr.    Philbin,    Mr. 
Macdonau)    of    Massachusetts,    Mr. 
Jonas,  Mr.  CNkxll  of  Massachusetts, 
Mr.  DONOHTTR  and  Mr.  Clzveland)  : 
HJt.  10937.  A  bill  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  In  textile  articles  and  articles  of  leather 
footwear   and   fOT   other   purposes;    to   tb« 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DORN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ktbos, 
Mr.  Hathawat,  Mr.  Mann,  Mr.  Fltmt, 
Mr.  SiKKS,  Mr.  Nichols,  Mr.  Prxtb 
of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Anorxws  of 
Alabama,   Mr.  McMiujuf,   Mr.  8r- 
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PHENs,   Mr.   Davis  of  Georgia,  Mr. 
Gilbert,  Mr.  Rivers.  Mr.  Orekn  of 
Pennsylvania,     Mr.     Httngatx,     Mr. 
Brock,  Mr.  Hechlxr  of  West  Virginia, 
and  Mr.  Boland)  : 
H.R.  16938.  A  bill  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  in  textile  articles  and  articles  of  leather 
footwear  and  for  other  pxirposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMrs.  DWYER: 
HJl.  16939.  A  bill  to  safeguard  the  con- 
sumer by  prohibiting  the  unsolicited  distri- 
bution of  credit  cards  and  limiting  the  liabil- 
ity of  consumers  for  the  unauthorized  use 
of  credit  cards,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cvirrency. 
By  Mr.  PULTON  of  Tennessee: 
HJl.  16940.  A  bill  to  extend  until  December 
81,  1972,  the  suspension  of  duty  on  electrodes 
for  use  in  producing  aluminum;  to  tbe  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  GRAY: 
H.R.   16941.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  PubUc 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  making 
of  grants  to  medical  schools  and  hospitals  to 
assist  them  in  establishing  special  depart- 
ments and  programs  in  the  field  of  family 
practice,   and   otherwise   to   encourage   and 
promote  the  training  of  medical  and  para- 
medical   personnel    in    the    field    of    family 
medicine;    to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California: 
H.R.  16942.  A  bill  to  preserve  and  stabilize 
tbe  domestic  gold  mining  todustry  on  pub- 
lic, Indian,  and  other  lands  within  the 
United  States  and  to  Increase  the  domestic 
production  of  gold  to  meet  the  needs  of 
Industry  and  national  defense;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  JONAS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Bbot- 
HiLi.  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Mizeix, 
Mr.  Ruth,  Mr.  Buchanan,  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  Alabama,  Mr.  Dickinson. 
Mr.  King,  Mr.  McEwen,  Mrs.  Dwtib. 
Mr.  Fountain,  Mr.  Burke  of  Flor- 
ida, Mr.  Watson,  Mr.  Bow,  and  Mr. 
Brock)  : 
H.R.  16943.   A  bill   to   provide   for  orderly 
trade  in  textile  articles  and  articles  of  leath- 
er footwear  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MICHEL: 
HJl.  16944.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue   Code   of    1964   to   treat   adoption 
fees  In   tbe  same  manner   as   medical  ex- 
penses for  Income  tax  purposes;  to  tbe  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MORSE: 
HJl.  16946.  A  bill  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  m  textile  articles  and  articles  of  leath- 
er footwear  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York: 
H.R.  16946.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act  so  as  to  extend  Its  duration,  provide 
for  Inspection  and  enforcement  procedures, 
establish   national  emission  control  stand- 
ards,   authorize    classification    of    air   con- 
taminant  sources,    designate   penalties   for 
violations  of  this  act,  authorize  regulation 
of  fuels  and  fuel  additives,  provide  for  im- 
proved  controls  over   motor   vehicle   emis- 
sions, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
HzcHLKR     of     West    Virginia,     Mr. 

PODELL,  Mr.   DONOBTTX,   Mr.  DiNGKIX, 

Mr.  Price  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Koch,  Mr. 
Hawkins,    Mr.    Nn,    Mr.    Rxxs,   Mr. 
RoDiNO,    Mr.    RooNET    of    Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr.   MooRXEAD,  Mr.   Brasco. 
Mr.  Gatdos,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Clat, 
Mr.  Brademas,  Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr.  Har- 
rington, Mr.  Brown  of  Callfomla, 
Mr.    Daodario,    Mr.    Farbstexn,    Mr. 
DuLSKi,  and  Mr.  Kastenmeier)  : 
H.B.  16947.  A  blU  to  provide  for  the  devel- 
•   opment  of  a  uniform  system  of  quality  grades 
for  consumer  food  products;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture,  y  1 


By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Mttrpht  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Rtan,  Mr. 
Anderson  of  California,  Mr.  Bing- 
ham, Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey, 
and  Mr.  Tunnet)  : 
H.R.  16948.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  devel- 
opment of  a  uniform  system  of  quality  grades 
for  consumer  food  products;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Heckux  of  West  Virginia,  Mr. 
POOELL,  Mr.  Donohux,  Mr.  Dxngell, 
Mr.  Price  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Koch,  Mr. 
Hawkins,  Mr.  Nix,  Mr.  Rrbs,  Mr. 
RoDiNO,  ISi.  Roonet  of  Pennayl- 
vanlA,  Mr.  Mooskead,  Mr.  Brasco, 
Mr.  Gatdos,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Ci.at, 
Mr.  Brademas,  Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr.  Hab- 
rington,  Mr.  Brown  of  California. 
Mr.  Daddario,  Mr.  Farbstein,  Mr. 
,  Ddlbki,  and  Mr.  Kastenmeier)  : 

HJl.  16949.  A  bill  to  require  that  certain 
processed  or  packaged  consimier  products  be 
labeled  with  certain  information,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
MuRPHT  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Rtan,  Mr. 
Anderson  of  California,  Mr.  Bing- 
ham, Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey, 
and  Mr.  T.TNNET) : 
HJl.  10950.  A  bill  to  require  that  certain 
processed  or  packaged  consumer  products  be 
labeled   with  certain  Information,   and  for 
other  purposes;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Hechus     of     West     Virginia,     Mr. 
Podeix,  Mr.  DoNOHUE,  Mr.  Dingell, 
Mr.  Price  of  lUlnols,  Mr.  Koch,  Mr. 
Hawkins,   Mr.   Nix,    ISi.   Rees,   Mr. 
Rodino,    Mr.    Roonet    of    Pennsyl- 
vania,  Mr.   Moorhead,   Mr.   Brasco, 
Mr.  Gatdos,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Clat, 
Mr.  Brademas,  Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr.  Har- 
bincton,  Mr.  Brown  of  California. 
Mr.    Daddario,    Mr.    Farbstein,    Mr. 
DiTLSKi,  and  Mr.  Ullman)  : 
HJl.  16951.  A  bUl  to  require  that  durable 
consumer  products  be  labeled  as  to  dura- 
bility and  performance  life;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Murprt  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Rtan,  Mr. 
Anderson  of  California,  Mr.  Bing- 
ham, Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey, 
and  Mr.  Tunnet)  : 
HJl.  16952.  A  bill  to  require  that  durable 
consumer  products  be  labeled  as  to  dura- 
bility and  performance  life;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Hechler     of     West     Virginia,    Mr. 
PoDELL,  Mr.  DoNOHUz,  Mr.  Dingell, 
Mr.  Price  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Koch,  Mr. 
Hawkins,   Mr.    Nix,   Mr.   Rees,   Mr. 
Rodino,    Mr.    Roonet    of    Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr.  Moorhead,   Mr.   Brasco, 
Mr.  Gatdos,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Clat, 
Mr.    Brademas,    Mr.    Addabbo.    Mr. 
Harrington,    Mr.    Brown    of    Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Daddario,  Mr.  Farbstein, 
Mr.  DuLSKi,  and  Mr.  Ullman)  : 
HJl.  16953.  A  bill  to  require  that  certain 
durable  products  be  prominently  labeled  as 
to  date  of  manufacture,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 

Foreign  Commerce.  

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Murpht  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Rtan,  Mr. 
Anderson   of  California,  Mr.  Bing- 
ham, Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey, 
and  Mr.  Tunnet)  : 
HJl.  16954.  A  blU  to  require  that  certain 
durable  products  be  prominently  labeled  as 
to  date  of  manufacture,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Intovtate  and 

Foreign  Commerce.   

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Hechler  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Po- 
DELL,  Mr.  Donohus,  Mr.  Dingell, 
Mr.  Price  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Koch,  Mr. 


Hawkins,   Mr.    Nix.   Blr.   Rees,  Mr. 
Rodino,    Mr.    Roonet    of   Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr.  Moorhead,   Mr.   Brasco, 
Mr.  Gatdos,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Clat, 
Mr.    Brademas,    Mr.    Addabbo,    Mr. 
Harrington,    Mr.    Brown    of    Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Daddario,  Mr.  Farbstein, 
Mr.  DuLSKi,  and  Mr.  Kastenmeier)  : 
HJt.  16955.  A  bill  to  require  that  certain 
drugs  and  pharmaceuticals  be  prominently 
labeled  as  to  tbe  date  beyond  which  potency 
or  efficacy  becomes  diminished;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Ullman,  Mr.  Mxnu>HT  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
Rtan,  Mr.  Anderson  of  California, 
Mr.  Bingham,  Mr.  Thompson  of  New 
Jersey,  and  Mr.  Tunnet)  :  ^____^ 
HJt,  16956.  A  bill  to  require  that  certain 
drugs  and  pharmaceuticals  be  prominently 
labeled  as  to  tbe  date  beyond  which  potency 
or  efficacy  becomes  diminished;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Hechux  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Po- 
DELL,    Mr.    Donohue,    Mr.    Dingeu., 
Mr.  Price  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Koch,  Mr. 
Hawkins,  Mr.  Nix,  Mr.  Rees,  Mr.  Ro- 
dino, Mr.  Roonet  of  Pennsylvania, 
Mr.  Moorhead,  Mr.  Brasco,  Mr.  Gat- 
dos, ISi.  Pepper,  Mr.  Clat,  Mr.  Brad- 
emas, Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr.  Harrington, 
Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Mr.  Dad- 
dario,  Mr.   Farbstein,   Mr.   Dui.ski, 
and  Mr.  Ullman)  : 
H.R.  16957.  A  biU  to  require  that  certain 
short  sbelf-llfe  durable  products  be  promi- 
nently labeled  as  to  the  date  beyond  which 
performance  life  becomes  diminished;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Murpht  of  IlUnols,  Mr.  Rtan,  Mr. 
Anderson  of  California,  Mr.  Bing- 
ham, Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey, 
and  Mr.  Tunnet)  : 
H.R.  16958.  A  bill  to  require  that  certain 
short  sbelf-llfe  durable  products  be  promi- 
nently labeled  as  to  tbe  date  beyond  which 
performance  life  becomes  diminished;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  WALDIE: 
H.R.  16959.  A  bill  to  provide  for  annual  ad- 
justments in  monthly  monetary  benefits  ad- 
ministered by  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
according  to  changes  in  the  Consumer  Price 
Index;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  FRIEDEL: 
H.J.  Res.  1168.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
tbe  President  to  proclaim  National  Volunteer 
Fireman's  Week  from  September  19,  1970,  to 
September  26,   1970;    to  the   Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ALEXANDER  (for  himself,  Mrs. 
Hansen  of  Washington,  Mr.  Burli- 
soN   of  Missouri,   Mr.   Dulski.   Mr. 
Murpht  of  nilnols,  and  Mr.  Eck- 
hardt)  : 
H.  Con.  Res.  569.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  high  interest  rate  policy;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  WEICKER : 
H.  Con.  Res.  570.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President,  acting  throuigh  tbe  U.S.  Ambas- 
sador to  the   United  Nations   Organization 
take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  place 
the  question  of  human  rights  violations  in 
the  Soviet-occupied  Ukraine  on  the  agenda 
of  the  United  Nations  Organization;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MOLLOHAN : 
H.  Res.  908.  Resolution  to  create  a  Select 
Committee  on  tbe  Investigation  of  Porno- 
graphic Enterprises;   to  tbe  Committee  on 

Rules.  

By  Mr.  FRIEDEL : 
H.  Res.  910.   Resolution  authorlElng  the 
Committee  on  House  AdmlnlstraUon  to  con- 
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duct     certain     studies     and     investigations 
within   its   Jurisdiction;    to  the   Ccmimlttee 

on  Rules. 


natlng  Cape  Kennedy  as  the  operational  base 
for  the  space  shuttle  system:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics. 


A.  Cyrus  T.  Anderson,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  National  Football  League,  410  Park 
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A.  John   F.   Bonner.    100    PhUlp   Murray 
Building,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Industrial  Union  of  Marine  and  Shlp- 


B.  American  Dental  Association,  1760  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
D.  (6)   $600. 


B.  Penn  Central  Co.. 
New  York,  N.Y. 
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A.  John   C.  Datt.  425    13th  Street    NW., 
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duct  certain  studies  and  InvestlgaUons  natlng  Cape  Kennedy  as  the  operational  base 
wltbln  Its  Jurisdiction;  to  the  Committee  for  the  space  shuttle  system:  to  tbe  Com- 
on  Rules.  mlttee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 


PRIVATE  BTT.Ta  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows:  At 

ByMr.  ABBITT: 
H.R.  16960.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  L.  C. 
Benedict:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BCTRKE  of  Massachusetts: 
H.R.  16961.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Salva- 
tore  Blasl  and  famUy;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  COLLICR : 
H.R  16962.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Ulyana 
Delonga:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJl.  16963.  A  bin   for  the   relief   of   Anka 
Krstlc:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SIKES: 
H.R.  16964.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ruth  T. 
Burkhalter:     to    the    Committee     on     the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  16965.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Richard 
N.  Stanford:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn. -memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

351.  By  the  SPEAKER:  A  memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Kansas,  relative  to 
studying  the  possibilities  of  using  ethyl 
alcohol  produced  from  wheat  In  gasolines: 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

352.  Also,  a  memorial  of  the  Oeneral  As- 
sembly of  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia, 
relative  to  amending  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  regarding  taxation  of  income 
derived  from  Interest  paid  on  obligations  of 
the  United  States  or  agency  thereof;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 


REGULATION  OP  LOBBYINa  ACT 

In  compliance  with  Public  Law  601, 
79th  Congress,  title  m.  Regulation  of 
Lobbying  Act,  section  308(b),  which 
provides  as  follows: 

(bl  All  Information  required  to  be  filed 
under  the  provisions  of  this  section  with  the 
Cleric  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall  be  compiled 
by  said  Clerk  and  Secretary,  acting  jointly, 
as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  close  of  the 
calendar  quarter  with  respect  to  which  such 
Information  Is  filed  and  shall  be  printed  In 

the    CONCKXSSIONAL    Rbcobo. 

The  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
jointly  submit  their  report  of  the  com- 
pilation required  by  said  law  and  have 
included  all  registrations  and  quarterly 
reports  received. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows : 

440.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
Catholic  Library  Association.  Haverford.  Pa., 
relative  to  appropriating  funds  lor  fiscal  year 
1971.  the  full  authorization  for  public  and 
private  libraries:  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

441.  Also,  petition  of  the  Daughters  of 
the  American  Revolution.  Washington.  DC, 
relative  to  the  return  of  American  prisoners 
held  by  North  Vietnam:  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

442.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner.  York. 
Pa.,  relative  to  a  national  fingerprinting  sys- 
tem; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

443.  Also,  petition  of  the  Canaveral  Cotin- 
cll  of  Technical  Societies.  Cape  Canaveral, 
Fla..  relative  to  designating  the  Kennedy 
Space  Center  as  the  test  and  operational 
base  for  the  space  shuttle  system;  to  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 

444.  Also,  petition  of  the  Melbourne  Area 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Melbourne.  Fla..  rela- 
tive to  designating  Cape  Kennedy  as  the 
operational  base  for  the  space  shuttle  sys- 
tem: to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics. 

446.  Also,  petition  of  the  mayor  and  City 
Council  of  the  City  of  Palm  Bay,  Fla  .  rela- 
tive to  designating  Cape  Kennedy  as  the 
operational  base  for  the  space  shuttle  sys- 
tem: to  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics. 

446.  Also,  petition  of  the  City  Council  of 
the  City  of  RocklAge,  Fla..  relaUve  to  deolg- 


A.  Cyrus  T.  Anderson,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  National  Football  tieague,  410  Park 
Avenue,  New  York.  NY. 

A.  Edward  T.  Anderson,  245  Second  Street 
NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legls- 
laUon,  246  Second  Street  NE..  Washington, 
DC. 

D.   (6)    $1,150. 

A.  William  C.  Anderson,  426  13th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  1000 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaza.  Chicago,  111. 

D.    (6)    >1.812.50.     E.    (9)    »47.20. 

A.  Robert  E.  Ansheles.  1026  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Consolidated  International  Trading 
Corp..  180  Madison  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    •693.75.     E.   (9)    »102.25. 

A.  Arkansas  Railroads.  1100  Boyle  Building. 
Little  Rock,  Ark. 

B.  Class  1  railroads  operating  In  the  State 
of  Arkansas. 

D.   (6)    ei73.88      E.   (9)    $92.39. 


QU.\RTERLY  REPORTS 

The  following  reports  for  the  third 
calendar  quarter  of  1969  were  received 
too  late  to  be  included  in  the  published 
reports  for  that  quarter: 

A.  Actors'  Equity  Association,  166  West  46th 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)  $2,500.     E.   (0)  $2,600. 

A.  Ad  Hoc  Committee  of  the  Construction 
Industry  Advancement  Funds,  1016  20th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  S.  Allan  Adelman.  American  Oas  Asso- 
ciation, Inc.,  1660  L  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

B.  American  Oas  Association.  Inc..  605 
Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $975.00.     E.   (9)    $112.00. 

A.  AFL-CIO  BAarltlme  Committee.  100  In- 
diana Avenue.  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.  (6)  $8,604.62.     B.  (9)  $6,600.14. 

A.  Air  Transport  Association  of  America, 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Waahlngton, 

be. 

d.  (6)  $6,507.70.     E.  (9)  $6,697.70. 

A.  Herbert  F.  Alfrey,  1760  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Letter  Carriers'  Associa- 
tion. 1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  NW.,jyaah- 
Ington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $561.00.    E.  (9)  $34.00. 

A.  Nicholas  E.  Allen  and  Merrill  Armour. 
444  Shoreham  Building,  Washington.  DC. 

B  Music  Operators  of  America,  Inc..  228 
North  La  Salle  Street.  Chicago,  m. 

D.   (6)   $760.     E.  (9)   $8.80. 

A.  American  ClvU  UberUea  Union,  166  Fifth 
Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $5,679.60.     E.   (6)    $5,679,60. 

A.  The  American  College  of  Radiology,  30 
North  Wacker  Drive.  Cbloago,  lU. 
D.  (6)  $1,774.17.     X.  (0)  $1,774.17. 

A.  American  Oas  Association,  Inc.,  606 
Third  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  The  American  Legion.  700  North  Penn- 
sylvania Street.  Indianapolis.  Ind. 
'd.   (6)    $1,663.27.     E.   (9)    $39,628.88. 

A.  American  Nurses'  Association.  Inc..  10 
Columbus  Circle.  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.   (6)   $14,006.04.     E.   (»)   $14,006.04. 


A.  Associated   Dairymen.   Inc.,    1026    17th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 
E.   (9)   $550. 

A.  Association  on  Broadcasting  Standards, 
Inc.,  1741  DeSales  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
DC. 

A  Michael  H.  Brader.  1730  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Association  on  Broadcasting  Standards, 
Inc.,  1741  DeSales  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  I  Haley.  Bader  ts.  Potts.  1730  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  DC.) 

A.  John  C,  Bagwell.  723  Investment  Build- 
ing, Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters'  Association. 
Honolulu.  Hawaii. 

A.  Irvln  L.  Barney.  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Brotherhood  Railway  Carmen  of  Amer- 
ica, 4929  Main  Street.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

D.  (6)  $3,600. 

A.  Davis  M.  Batson.  611  Madison  Office 
Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  Ethyl  Corp.,  611  Madison  Office 
Building.  1155  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.  (6)  $460. 

A.  Lowell  R.  Beck.  2100  U  street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  The  Urban  CoaUUon  Action  Council, 
Inc..  2100  M  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $161.41. 

A.  Helen  W.  Berthelot.  1925  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Communications  Workers  of  America, 
1925  K  Street  NW..  Waahlngton,  D.C. 

E.  (9)  $4,803.86. 

A.  Andrew  J.  Blemlller,  816  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  815  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $6,240.     E.   (9)   $401,35. 

A.  Sidney  W.  Bishop,  86  John  Street,  New 
York,  NY. 

B.  American  Insurance  Association.  86 
John  Street.  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $2,666.26. 

A.   Bluejay  OU   Co..    1108   National   Press 
BuUdlng.  Washington.  DC. 
X.  (9)  $76.  * 
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A.  John  F.  Bonner,  100  PhUlp  Murray 
Building,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Industrial  Union  of  Marine  and  Ship- 
building Workers  of  America,  1126  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)  $375.37. 

A.  Eugene  L.  Boutlller,  110  Maryland  Ave- 
nue NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Campaign  for  Agricultural 
Democracy,  110  Maryland  Avenue  NE..  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

D.   (6)    $3,457.50.     E.   (9)    $497.26. 

A.  Melvln  J.  Boyle.  1200  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers,  1200  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  1 

D.  (6)  $5,000.00. 

A.  Cyril  P.  Brickfield,  1225  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Brotherhood  of  Painters,  Decorators  & 
Paperhangers  of  America.  217  North  Sixth 
Street.  Lafayette.  Ind.  , 

E.  (9)  $1,825.00. 

A.  Charles  H.  Brown,  1201  Sixteenth  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Education  Association,  1201 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $350.00.    E.  (9)  $50.00. 

A.  Dan  L.  Butler.  734  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Harold  K.  Howe  on  behalf  of  the  Na- 
tional Automatic  Merchandising  Association. 
400  Walker  BiUldUig.  734  I6th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Dan  L.  BuUer,  734  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Howard  K.  Howe,  on  behalf  of  the  Out- 
door Power  Equipment  Institute,  Inc.,  400 
Walker  Building,  734  15th  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

A.  Canal  Zone  Central  Labor  Union — Metal 
Trades  CouncU.  AFL-CIO.  Poet  Office  Box 
471.  Balboa  Heights,  Canal  Zone. 

D.  (6)  $162.01.    E.  (9)  $1,463.87. 

A.  Marvin  Caplan. 

B.  Industrial  Union  Department,  AFL- 
CIO,  815  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $2,219.75.    E.  (9)  $147.26. 

A.  Caplln  &  Drysdale,  1101  17th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  CouncU  on  Foundations,  393  7th  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $25,000.00.    B.  (9)  $1,099.29. 

A.  Robert  S.  Oarr,  1220  Pennsylvania 
BuUdlng,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  wiram  Walker  A  Sons,  Inc.,  8232  Jeffer- 
son Avenue,  Detroit,  &lacb. 

A.  Richard  M.  Carrlgan,  1201  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Education  Association,  Legis- 
lation and  FSderal  Rel&tioi^,  1201 16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $2,223.50. 


T 


A.  Casey,  Lane  A  Mlttendorf,  26  Broadway. 
New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  South  African  Sugar  Association,  Post 
Office  Box  607,  Durban,  South  Africa. 

D.   (6)    $22,780.86.     E.   (9)    $1,449.15. 

A.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  1616  H  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C 


B.  American  Dental  Association,  1760  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.  (6)   $600. 

A  Elal  M.  Chrlstensen.  1760  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Dental  Association,  1760 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $2,250. 

A.  Citizens  Committee  on  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

E.  (9)   $5,425.14. 

A.  Joseph  S.  Clark.  2029  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  World  Federalists.  USA,  Inc.,  3029  K 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)  $1,617.64. 

A.  Coal  Industry  Committee  on  Mine 
Safety,  1250  Connecticut  Avenue.  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

D.   (6)   $21,476.     E.   (9)   $18,796.18. 

A.  Carl  A.  S.  Coan,  Jr,  1625  L.  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  States,  1625  L  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $4,874.99.     E.   (9)   $146.25. 

A.  Cohen  &  Uretz,  1730  M  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Benwood  Foundation,  Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 

D.  (6)   $10,000.     E.  (9)   $275.61. 

A.  Paul  R.  Conrad,  491  National  Press 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Newspaper  Association,  491 
National  Press  BiUldlng,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)   $137.85. 

A.  Robert  Craig,  1030  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Niirses  Association,  Inc.,  10 
Columbus  Circle,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)   $3,278.82. 

A.  F.  Boeley  Crowther  3d,  606  Third  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  American  Oas  Association,  Inc.,  906 
Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Carson  W.  Culp,  9116  Seven  Locks  Road, 
Betbesda,  Md. 

B.  Meramec  Basin  Association.  114  West 
Madison  Avenue,  Klrkwood,  Mo. 

D.   (6)   $375.     E.   (9)   $50. 

A.  Daniels  &  Houlihan,  1819  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.O. 

B.  American  Importers  Association,  Textile 
and  Apparel  Group,  New  York.  N.Y. 

A.  Daniels  A  HouUhan,  1819  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Textile  Importers  Association, 
New  York,  N.T. 

A.  Daniels  A  HouUban,  1819  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Japan  Chemical  Fibres  Association, 
Tokyo,  Japan. 

A.  Daniels  A  Houlihan,  1810  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.O. 

B.  Japan  Woolen  &  Linen  TextUes  Export- 
eis  Association,  4, 4-Chome,  Blngomachl,  Hlg- 
ashlku,  Osaka,  Japan. 

A.  Daniels  A  Houlihan.  1810  B  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Vorort  des  Sehwelaerlschen  Bandels* 
und  IndusMe-Verelns,  Borsenstraas*  36, 
Zurich,  Switzerland. 


A.  Donald  B.  Channell.  1706  De  Sales  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 


A.  F.  aibaon  Darrlson,  Jr.,  2000  L  Street^ 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 


B.  Penn  Central   Co.,  230  Park  Avenue, 
New  York.  N.Y. 

A.  John   C.  Datt,  426    13th  Street    NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  1000 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaza,  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)  $1,126.     E.  (9)  $16.59. 

A.  Philip  J.  Daugherty. 

B.  Industrial    Union   Department.    AFL- 
CIO.  815  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,911.     E.  (9)  $59.70. 

A.  Charles  W.  Davis,  5200  First  National 
Plaza,  Chicago,  111. 

B.  Inland  Steel  Co.,  30  West  Monroe,  Chi- 
cago, m. 

E.  (9)  $152.09. 

A.  Charles  W.  Davis.  5200  First  National 
Plaza,  Chicago.  lU. 

B.  Northwest   Industries,   Inc.,   400    West 
Madison  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)  $5372.57.     E.  (9)  $810.74. 

A.  Charles  W.  Davis,  5200  First  National 
Plaza,  Chicago,  111. 

B.  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  925  South  Homac 
Ave.,  Chicago,  HI. 

E.  (9)  $881.11. 

A.  Donald    S.    Dawson,    723    Washington 
Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  D.  C.  Transit  System,  Inc.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.  (6)  $1,260. 

A.  Donald    S.    Dawson,    723    Washington 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  OuUd  of  Prescription  Opticians.  1250 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Dawson.  Qulnn,  Rlddell,  Taylor  A  Davis. 
723  Washington  Building,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Air  Transport  Association,  1000  Connec- 
ticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $750. 

A.  Dawson,  Qulnn,  Rlddell,  Taylor  A  Davis, 
723  Washington  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  C  J.T.  Financial  Corp.,  650  Madison  Ave- 
nue. New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Dawson,  QtUnn.  Rlddell.  Taylor  A  Da- 
vis. 723  Washington  Building,  Washington, 
D.C. 

B.  Indian  Sugar  Mills  Association.  Export 
Agency    Division.   Calcutta.    India. 

A.  Dawson,  Qulnn.  RlddeU.  Taylor  A  Davis. 
723  Washington  BuUdlng.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Llng-Temco-Vought,  Inc.,  Dallas,  Tex. 

A.  Ray  Denlsdn,  816  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  816  16th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $4,666.60.  E.  (9)    $378.07. 

A.  C.  H.  Devaney,  426  13th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 
1000  Merchandise  Mart  Plaza.  Chicago,  HL 

D.  (6)   $1,760.    E.  (9)   $46.60. 

A.  George  S.  Dietrich,  1741  DeSales  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Association  on  Broadcasting  Standards. 
Inc.,  1741  DeSales  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

A.  Robert  H.  Doyle,  3039  K  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C.  

B.  National  society  of  Professional  Engi- 
neers. 3039  K  Street  NW..  Wartilngton,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $3,500. 
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A.  Evelyn   Dubrow.    1710   Broadway,   New 
York,  NY. 


B.  AFL-CIO  MarltMie  Committee.  100  In- 
diana Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 


B.  Provident  Life  and  Accident  Insurance 
Co..  Chattanooga.  Tenn. 


r^^—^v^  ... 


r>    HK\   •idnn 


ia\   aqinAA 


A.  McOlure  &  Trotter.   1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Gulf  A  Western   Industries,  Inc.,  437 


partment.  AFL-CIO.  816   16th  Street  NW., 
Waahlngton,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $6,499.91.     E.  (9)   $2,100. 


1346  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,600.    B.  (9)  $1,500. 


.  .  _  liT  - 
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A.  Evelyn  Dubrow.  1710  Bro»dw»y.  New 
Tork.  NT. 

B.  Internmtlonal  ladles'  Oarment  Work- 
ers" Union,  1710  Broadway,  New  Tork.  N.T. 

D.   (6)    »3,032.46.   E.   (9)    $2,023.14. 

A.  WUUam  DuCbeaal,  1120  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Textile  Workers  Union  of  America,  AFL- 
ClO.  99   University   Place.  New  Tork.  N.T. 

D.  19)   •975.15.     E.   (9)   tlOO. 

A.  Ethyl  Corporation,  1156  IStb  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)  $1592.95. 

A.  Clinton  M.  Pair.  815  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  815  16tb 
Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)  •4,712.50.     E.  (9)  •261.10. 

A.  Roger  Fleming  438  13th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 
1000  Merchandise  Mart  Plaza,  Chicago,  m. 

D.   (6)  $1,550.    E.  (9)  ^44.87. 

A.  Frank  U.  Fletcher,  1228  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  FM  Broad- 
casters. 668  Fifth  AvenuA.  New  Tork,  N.T. 

A.  Mello  O.  Fish.  100  Indiana  Avenue. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  AFLr-CIO  Maritime  Committee.  100  In- 
diana Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  •670.33.     K.  (9)  •97.68. 


A.  QATX-ARMCO-BOOTHE.  1  Maritime 
Plaza.  San  Francisco.  Calif. 

A.  Mary  Condon  Oereau.  1301  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  NaUonal  Education  AssocUtlon.  1301 
16th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   ^3371.     E.   (9)   •36.30. 

A.  William  T.  aibb,  1701  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  Amerlra, 
277  Park  Avenue,  New  Tork.  N.T. 

D.   (6)   •378.     E.   (9)   •38.17. 

A.  Emeet  Otddlngs.  1236  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue N.W..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Retired  Teachers  Association. 
American  Association  of  Retired  Teachers. 

K.   (9)    •1.275.77. 

A.  Olassle.  Pewett.  Beebe  *  Shanks.  1819 
H  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Thomas  Arclola  and  Techbestoe.  Inc.. 
Moonachle,  N.J. 

B.  (9)  •1.478. 

A.  The  Olenmede  Trust  Co..  1608  Walnut 
Street,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

A.  James  M.  Goldberg.  1616  H  Street  NW.. 
Waishlngton,  D.C. 

B.  American  Retail  Federation.  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Jack  Oolodner.  1338  19th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Actors'  Equity  Aasodatlon.  168  Weat 
46th  Street,  New  Tork,  N.T. 

D.   (6)  •2,500.     E.  (9)  •310. 

A.  George  Grant,  1619  Massaehuaetta  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Forest  Products  Association, 
1819  BCaasachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
DC. 

D.  (6)   •900.    M.  (»)   •3.60. 

A.  Hoyt  8.  Haddock.  100  Indiana  Avenue 
MW..  Washington.  D.C. 


B.  AFL-CIO  MarltMie  Committee.  100  In- 
diana Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)   •1.500.     E.   (9)   •126.13. 

A.  Hoyt  S.  Haddock. 

B.  Labor-Management  Maritime  Commit- 
tee. 100  Indiana  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
DC. 

D.   (6)   61.500.     E.   (9)    •62.39. 

A.  Herbert  E.  Harrrls  n.  425  13th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  1000 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaza,  Chicago,  m. 

D.   (6)   •1.713.50.    X.  (9)   •31.80. 

A.  F.  Donald  Hart.  605  Third  Avenue.  New 
Tork,  N.T 

B.  American  Gas  Association.  Inc..  006 
Third  Avenue,  New  Tork,  N.T. 

A.  Clifford  J.  Harvlson.  1616  P  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Tank  Truck  Carrlen.  Inc..  1610 
P  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Kit  H.  Haynes.  435  13th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  1000 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaza,  Chicago,  ni. 

D.   (6)   •1.687.50.     E.   (9)   •64.68. 

A.  Harold  K.  Howe.  734  15th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Automatic  Merchandising  As- 
sociation. 400  Walker  Building.  Washington. 
D.C. 

A.  Harold  K.  Howe.  734  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Outdoor  Power  Equipment  Institute. 
Inc.,  400  Walker  Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  David  J.  Humphreys,  1140  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Mobile  Housing  Association  of  America. 
39  South  LaSalle  Street.  Chicago.  CI. 

D.   (6)   $3660.     E.   (9)   •178J8. 

A.  David  J.  Humphreys.  1140  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Recreational  Vehicle  Institute,  2730  Des 
Plalnes  Avenue,  Des  Plalnes,  ni. 

D.   (6)   •8000.01.     E.   (9)    •811.84. 

A.  Elmer  P.  Hutter,  Post  Office  Box  3360. 
Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)   610. 

A.  Elmer  P.  Hutter.  Post  Office  Box  2355, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  William  R.  Smith,  Washington  D.O. 
K.  (9)  wn. 

A.  Independent  Brokers  Dealers'  Trade  As- 
sociation,   473    Bridge    Street.    Springfield, 


A.  International  Brotherhood  of  Team- 
sters, 26  Louisiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

E.  (9)   •14,768.37 

A.  Ronald  J.  James.  2100  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  Urban  Coalition  Action  Council. 
Inc.,  3100  M  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   6117.37. 

A.  Ned  Johnston,  1106  Barr  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  AssocUtlon  of  Ice  Cream 
Manufacturers  &  Milk  Industry  Foundation, 
1105  Barr  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Eugene  Adams  Keeney.  1610  H  StrMt 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Retail  Federation. 

A.  Keimon,  White  ft  Odom.  366  Saint 
Charles  Street.  Baton  Rouge.  La. 


B.  Provident  Life  and  Accident  Insurance 
Co..  Chattanooga.  Tenn. 

D.  (6)   61400.     E.   (9)   •310.44. 

A.  Franklin  E.  Kepner.  Berwick  Bank 
Building,  Berwick,  Pa. 

B.  Associated  Railroads  of  Pennsylvania. 
1022  Transportation  Center.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

A.  John  L.  B:ilcullen,  1360  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Coal  Industry  Committee  on  Mine  Safe- 
ty, 1350  Connecticut  Avenue.  Washington. 
D.C. 

D.  (6)  67.000. 

A.  Kenneth  L.  Kimble,  1701  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America. 
377  Park  Avenue,  New  Tork,  N.T. 

D.   (6)  6937.13.     E.  (9)  •37.86. 

A.  King,  Miller,  Anderson.  Nash  &  Terke, 
1300  American  Bank  Building,  Portland, 
Oreg. 

B.  Confederated  Tribes  of  the  Umatilla 
Indian  Reservation,  Post  Office  Box  630, 
Pendleton,  Oreg. 

D.  (6)  63,630.     K.  (9)  6130.60. 

A.  George  J.  Knaly,  1300  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers.  AFL-CIO  &  CLO,  1300  15th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  64,999.98. 

A.  John  P.  Lagomarclno,  3100  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Urban  Coalition  Action  CotincU. 
Inc.,  3100  M  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  •134.68. 

A.  Olenn  T.  Lashley.  1713  O  Streev  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  D.C.  Division,  American  Automobile  As- 
sociation. 1713  O  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
DC. 


A.  George  H.  iXwrence.  1660  L  Street  W., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Gaa  Association,  Inc.,  605 
Third  Avenue,  New  Tork.  N.T. 

D.  (6)  6436.     X.  (9)  9110. 

A.  WllUam  J.  Lehrfeld,  1000  Federal  Bar 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  National  Fraternal  Congress  of 
America,  38  East  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 

E.  '9)  •311.70. 

A.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America. 
377  Park  Avenue,  New  Tork,  N.T.,  and  1801 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  •5,850.56.     E.  (9)  •5,560.56. 

A.  Edward  Llppert,  1816  S  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Americans  for  Democratic  Action,  1434 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.O. 

D.   (6)    62,375.10. 

A.  John  M.  Lumley,  1201  10th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  NaUonal  Education  Aaaodatlon.  Legto- 
UUon  &  Federal  Relations,  1201  16th  StzM* 
NW.,  Washington.  D.O. 

D.  (6)  M.797.     E.  (0)  •317^0. 

A.  Milton  F.  Lunch.  3029  K  Street  MW.. 
Washington.  D.O. 

B.  National  Society  of  Professional  Engi- 
neers, 2029  K  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  61.000. 

A.  McClure  Sc  Trotter,  1100  Ooxmecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washlntgon,  D.C. 

B.  The  Coca-Cola  Co.,  Post  Office  Drawer 
1734,  Atlanta,  Oa. 

B.  (9)  •23.95. 
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A.  McOlure  &  Trotter,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Gulf  &  Western  Industries,  Inc.,  437 
Madison  Avenue,  New  Tork,  N.T. 

D.  (6)  6487.50.     E.  (9)  8187. 

A.  McClure  &  Trotter,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Packers  Limited.  410 
North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

A.  McClure  &  Trotter,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Mobil  Oil  Corp.,  150  East  43d  Street,  New 
Tork,  N.T. 

D.  (6)  6456.45.     E.  (9)  •163.70. 

A.  William  O.  McFadzean,  606  Foshay 
Tower,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

D.  (6)   •5,601.33.     E.  (9)  •4.923.20. 

A.  Stanley  J.  McFarland,  1201  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Education  Association,  Legis- 
lation &  Federal  Relations,  1201  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.   D.C. 

D.  (6)  63.108.60.     E.  (9)  •139.60. 

A.  Mrs.  Barbara  D.  McGarry,  20  E  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Parenu  Committee,  Inc.,  30 
E  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C,  and  the 
subcommittee  Bipartisan  Cltlsens  Commit- 
tee for  Federal  Aid  for  Public  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education,  2107  Davenport 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Joseph  B.  McOrath,  1626  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  Bullden 
of  the  United  States,  1635  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   65,999.98.     E.   (9)   •1069.33. 

A.  F.  Howard  McGiUgan.  816  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Oosx- 
gress  of  Industrial  Organizations,  Federation 
of  Trades  and  LAbor  Unions,  816  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D   (6)   •4,713.50.     E.   (9)   •388.40. 

A.  Marvin  L.  McLaln,  436  13th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 
1000  Merchandise  Mart  Plaza,  Chicago,  lU. 

D.   (6)   •2,750.     E.   (9)   •37.98. 

A.  WUUam  H.  McLln,  1201  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Education  Association,  Legis- 
lation and  Federal  Relations,  1201  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   63,871.    E.  (9)   666.16. 

A.  Ralph  J.  McNair,  1701  K  Stzeet  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America. 
377  Park  Avenue,  New  Tock,  N.T. 

D.   (6)   6540.     E.   (9)   ^34.60. 

A.  Ben  J.  Man,  100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.. 
Waahlngton,  D.C. 

B.  AFL-CIO  Maritime  Committee.  100  In- 
diana Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   •1384.62.     B.  (9)   6508.48. 

A.  Robert  A.  Maslow,  301   Massachiisetts 
Avenue  NE.,  Washington.  D.O. 
X.  (9)  •1.740. 


A.  Paul    J.    Mason.   1701   K    Street   NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America, 
377  Park  Avenue.  New  Tork.  N.T. 

D.  (6)   6760.     E.  (9)   •63.41. 

A.  Walter  J.  Mason.  816  16tb  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Btiildlng  and  Construction  Itades  De- 


partment. AFL-CIO,  818   16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)   65.499.91.     E.  (9)   •2,100. 

A.  Anthony  Mazzocchl,  1136  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  OU,  Chemlcai  &  Atomic  Workers  Inter- 
national Union,  1840  CalUornla  Street,  Den- 
ver, Colo. 

D.  (6)   61,760.    E.  (9)   •227.60. 

A.  James  E.  Meals.  1329  E  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Air  Line  Pilots  Association,  1329  E 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Kenneth  A.  Meiklejohn,  815  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  816  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  64,712.50.     E.   (9)  •387.68. 

A.  R.  Otto  Meletzke.  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America, 
377  Park  Avenue,  New  Tork.  N.T. 

D.  (6)  8218.50. 

A.  Lester  P.  Miller,  1750  PwuiBylvanU  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Letter  Carriers'  Associa- 
tion. 1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.  (6)  6486.     E.  (9)  831. 

A.  Joseph  L.  Miller.  1612  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Northern  Textile  Association.  Maytag 
Company.  NaUonal  Parking  Association. 

A.  aarence  MltcbeU.  432  First  Street  SB.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  AAodatlon  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  uople,  1790  Broadway,  New 
Tork,  N.T.  \ 

A.  Mobile  Housing  Association  of  America. 
39  South  La  Salle  Street.  Chicago.  HI.. 

B.  (9)  63028.28. 

A.  Susan  Moon.  1080  18th  Street  MW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Nurses  Association.  Inc..  10 
Columbus  Circle,  New  Tork,  M.T. 

D.  (6)  62,609.33. 

A.  Carlos  Moore,  38  Louisiana  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters, 
36  Louisiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  66,349. 

A.  Mlcah  H.  Mattalln,  1610  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Ethyl  Corp.,  611  Martlwon  Office 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (8)  •750. 

A.  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People,  1790  Broadway,  New 
Tork,  N.T. 

A.  National  Association  of  Home  Bvillders 
of  the  United  States,  1635  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.O. 

D.  (6)  •87.863.40.    E.  (9)  643,386.63. 

A.  National  AssocUtlon  of  Railroad  Pas- 
sengers, 41  Ivy  Street  SB..  Washington.  D.O. 

D.  (6)  63,305.67.     E.   (9)  •8,446.39. 

A.  National  Association  of  Beal  Estate 
Boards,  156  East  Superior  Street,  Chicago, 
ni.,  and  1300  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washing- 
ton, D.O. 

E.  (9)   614.345.70. 

A.  National  AssocUUon  of  Social  Workers. 
Inc..  3  Park  Avenue,  Mew  Tork,  M.T.,  and 


1346  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.  (6)  61,600.    E.  (9)  61,500. 

A.  National  Campaign  for  Agricultural 
Democracy,  110  Maryland  Avenue  NB.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.  (6)  63,307.15.    E.  (9)  67,366.63. 

A.  "The  National  Committee  for  the  Record- 
ing Arts,  10000  Santa  Monica  Boulevard,  Loe 
Angeles,  Calif. 

D.  (6)   684,130.    E.  (9)   646333.81. 

A.  National  CoimcU  of  Agricultural  Em- 
ployers, 630  Southern  Building,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.  (6)  68375.    E.  (9)  816,673. 

A.  National  Council,  Junior  Order  United 
American  Mechanics,  3027  North  Broad 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

E.  (9)  612.60. 

A.  National   Education  Association,   1301 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
E.   (9)   •24,17936. 

A.  National  Federation  of  Business  and 
Professional  Women's  Clubs,  Inc.,  3013  Mas- 
sachusetts Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   6387343.  E.   (9)   3,07831. 
A.  National  Housing  Conference,  Inc.,  1360 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   613,750.97.  E.   (9)   •14,676.34. 

A.  National  Realty  Trust,  60  Hickory  Drive, 

Waltham.  Mass. 

E.  (0)  695. 

A.  National  Rural  Letter  Carriers'  Associa- 
tion, 1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.  (6)  629338.  B.  (9)  87,187. 


A.  National  Society  of  Professional 
neers.  3029  K  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
D.  (6)  613300.    B.  (9)  611.770. 

A.  Verlln  L.  Nelson.  1424  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Americans  for  Democratic  Action.  1434 
16th  Street  NW,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  63,411.85. 

A.  Peter  K.  Nevitt,  1  Maritime  Plaza,  San 
Francisco,  Calif.  

B.  GATZ-ARMCO-BOOTHB.  1  Maritime 
Plaza,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

A.  F.  Clayton  mcholson.  Box  15,  Route  1, 
Henryvllle,  Pa. 

B.  Northern  Helex  Co.,  3333  Dodge  Street, 
Omaha,  Meb. 

D.  (6)  81,900.  B.  (9)  •733.09. 

A.  Robert  H  North,  1108  Barr  BuUdlng, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Association  of  Ifie  Cream 
Manufacturers  &  Milk  Industry  Foundation. 
1105  Barr  Building,  Washington,  D.O. 

B.  (9)  •52.82. 

A.  Lew  W.  O'Brien.  160  S.  Manning  Boule- 
vard, Albany,  N.T. 

B.  Virgin  Islands  Legislation,  St.  Thomas, 
Virgin  Islands. 

D.  (6)  61.875. 

A.  O'Coimor,  Green,  Thomas,  Walters  tc 
Kelly,  1760  Pennsylvania  Aventie  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Investers  Diversified  Services,  Inc..  In- 
vestors Building,  Minneapolis,  tCnn. 

D.  (6)  81.500.     B.  (0)  6166. 

A.  OUude  B.  Olmstead,  1750  P«nnsylvanU 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.O. 

B.  National  Rural  Letter  Carrlen'  Aasocla- 
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tion.  1760  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

n     I  At   •433.     B.    (91t30. 


B.  National  Education  Association.  LegU-         A.  SU     Agettcy     Committee,     909     South 
latlon  and  Federal  Relations.  1201  16th  Street     Broadway,  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 
NW..  Washlni;ton.  DC.  D.   (6)    •3,960.     E.   (9)    63,180. 
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A.  Matt  Trlggs,  425  13th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  1000 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaza,  Chicago,  111. 


A.  Harold  S.  Walker,  Jr.,  605  Third  Avenue, 
New  Tork,  N.T. 

B.  American    Gas   Association,    Inc.,    605 
Third  Avenue,  New  Tork.  N.T. 


r*^^n^^nf  c    lirnlev. 


B.  West  Mexico  Vegetable  Distributors  As- 
sociation, Poet  Office  Box  848,  Nogales,  Ariz. 
E.   (9)   UOO. 

A     TTrtrvln    M    Whpplpr     1700  K  Street  NW.. 
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Uqh.  1750  Peaiuylvanla  Avenue  NW.,  Waali- 
Ington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)  MSS.     K.   (0)»SO. 

A.  Charles  T.  Q-NeUl.  Jr..  815  ConnecUcut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Bankers  Association,  90 
Park  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.  (6)    92,000. 

A.  Jerry  H.  Opack,  1311  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Sears,  Roebuck  A  Co.,  936  South  Homan 
Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

A.  Pepper.  Hamilton  &  Scheetz.  133  South 
Broad  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

B.  The  Olenmede  Trust  Co.,  1608  Walnut 
Street.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

X.   (9)  $727.75. 

A.  Albert  Pike.  377  Park  Avenue.  New 
York.  NY. 

B.  Ufe  Insurance  Association  of  America. 
377  Park  Avenue.  New  York,  JTY. 

A.  Plains  Cotton  Growers,  Inc..  1720  Ave- 
nue M,  Lubbock.  Tex. 

D.   (6)   •34,382.69.     E.   (9)   $1,350. 

A.  J.  FrancU  Pohlhaus,  433  First  Street 
SE..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People,  1790  Broadway,  New 
York.  NY. 

A.  Frederick  T.  Poole.  425  13th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 
1000  Merchandise  Mart  Plaza.  Chicago.  111. 

D.   (6i    $400.     E.   (9)    $9.35. 

A.  Potomac  Basin  Federation,  Route  1, 
Charleston.  W.  Va. 

A.  William  J  Potts.  Jr..  1730  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Association  on  Broadcasting  Standards. 
Inc..  1741  DeSales  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  [Haley.  Bader  &  Potts.  1730  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.Ci. 

A.  Thomas  H.  Qulnn.  1750  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW  .  Washington,  DC. 

Committee  for  Study  of  Revenue  Bonds 
Financing.  1200  18th  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

D.   (6)    $1,651.53.     E.   (9)   $118.20. 

A.  Ragan  &  Mason.  900  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC 

B.  The  Department  of  Tourism  and  Trade 
Development.  Hamilton,  Bermuda. 

D.  (6)   $1,666. 

A.  Ragan  &  Mason.  900  17tb  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Sea-Land  Service.  Inc..  Poet  Office  Box 
1050.  Elizabeth.  N.J. 

D.  (6)   $900. 

A.  Ragan  &  Mason7"9b0  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  South  Atlantic  &  Caribbean  Line,  Inc , 
250  Park  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $200.  

A.  Ragan  &  Mason,  900  17  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Silmson  Lumber  Co..  Post  Office  Box  68. 
Forest  Grove,  Oreg. 

D.  (6)   $500. 

A.  Realty  Committee  on  Taxation.  299 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)   $91,950.     X.   (9)   $80,330.73. 

A.  Recreational  Vehicle  Institute.  Inc..  1^20 
Dee  Plaines  Avenue.  Dee  Plalnes.  m. 

E.  (9)   $5,811.85. 

A.  DarreU  O.  Renstrom,  1301  letb  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 


B.  National  Education  Association.  Legis- 
lation and  Federal  Relations,  1201  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $2,867.40.     E.  (9)   $70.86. 

A.  James  W.  Rlddell.  733  Washington 
Building,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  The  Kellogg  Co..  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


A.  John  Riley.  1625  L  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  States,  1625  L  Street  NW. 
Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $628.12.     X.   (9)   $41.36. 

A.  Paul  H.  Robblns.  2029  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Society  of  Professional  En- 
gineers. 2029  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $1,000. 

A.  John  P.  Roche.  150  East  42d  Street,  New 
York,  NY. 

B.  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute.  150 
East  42d  Street.  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $500.     B.   (9)   $210. 

A.  James  A.  Rock,  425  13th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  1000 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaza,  Chicago,  111. 

4.  (6>   $168.75.     E.   (9)   $0.29. 

A.  Nathaniel  H.  Rogg.  1625  L  Street.  NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  States.  1625  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $1,875.     E.   (9)    899.48. 

A.  John  P.  Rolph  III.  815  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  The  American  Bankers  Association,  90 
Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Patricia  A.  Samuel,  120  Maryland  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Women's  International  League  for 
Peace  and  Freedom,  120  Maryland  Avenue 
N£..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)    $47,121.78.     E.   (9)   $5,908.25. 

A.  Hilliard  Schulberg,  1900  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Washington,  D.C.  Retail  Liquor  Deal- 
ers Association,  Inc.,  1900  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)   $40. 

A.  Clayton  A.  Seeber,  1201  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Education  Association,  Legis- 
lation and  Federal  Relations,  1201  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)    $2371.     E.   (9)    $54.13. 

A.  Stanton  P.  Sender,  1311  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washlntgon,  D.C. 

B.  Sears.  Roebuck  &  Co.,  935  South  Ho- 
man Avenue,  Chicago,  ni. 

A.  Theodore  A.  SerrlU,  491  National  Press 
Building,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Newspaper  Asaoclatlon,  491 
National  Press  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)  $88.38. 

A.  Harold  M.  Shapero,  3036  CadiUao  Tower, 
Detroit,  Mich. 

B.  Samuel  Hambvu^r,  30001  Sherwood, 
Detroit,  Mich. 

B.   (9)  $30. 

A.  Stiipley.  Akerman.  Pickett.  Stein  h 
Kape,  1108  National  Preaa  Building,  Waah- 
ington,  DC. 

B.  Independent  Broker  Dealen'  Trade  Aa- 
BOCiaUop,    472    Brtdg*    Street,    BpTli4;fl0ld. 


A.  Six     AgeAcy     Committee,     909     South 
Broadway,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
D.   (6)    $3JM0.     E.   (9)   $3,180. 

A.  Smathers,  Merrigan  &  O'Keefe,  1700 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Horse  Council,  1776  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $6,250.     E.  (9)   $776.50. 

A.  Smathers.  Merrigan  &  O'Keefe,  1700 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Merchant  Ship- 
ping, 1120  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

D.  (6)    $3,200.     E.    (9)    $192.97. 

A.  Irvin  A.  Smith,  418  East  Rosser  Avenue, 
Box  938,  Bismarck,  N.  Dak. 

B.  North  Dakota  Railway  Lines. 

E.  (9)  $503.55. 

A.  Dr.  Spencer  M.  Smith,  Jr.,  1709  North 
Glebe  Road,  Arlington,  Va. 

D.   (6)    $1,794.     E.    (9)    $1,078.40. 
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A.  Matt  Trlggs,  425  13th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  1000 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaza.  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)    $2,218.75.     E.   (9)    $30.91. 

A.  W.  Lloyd  Tupling,   235  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Trustees  for  Conservation,  251  Kearny 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


K.  (9)  $475. 


A.  John  F.  Spcer,  Jr.,  1105  Barr  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  International  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Manufacturers  and  Milk  Industry  Founda- 
tion.  1105  Barr  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Lynn  Stalbaum,  1026  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Associated  Dairymen,  Inc.,  1026  17tb 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $450. 

A.  Mrs.  Annalee  Stewart,  120  Maryland 
Avenue  NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Women's  International  League  for  Peace 
and  Freedom,  120  Maryland  Avenue  NE., 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Nelson  A.  SUtt,  1000  ConnecUcut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  States-Japan  Trade  Council,  1000 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $50. 

A.  James  F.  Sullivan,  1325  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Association  of  Retired  Per- 
sons, National  Retired  Teachers  Association. 

A.  Frank  L.  Sundstrom,  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Tobacco  Institute,  Inc.,  1776  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Noble  J.  Swearingen,  128  C  Street  NE., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Tuberculosis  and  Respiratory 
Disease  Association,  1740  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)   $950. 

A.  Monroe  SweeUand,  1706  Murcbison 
Drive,  Burllngame,  Calif. 

B.  National  Education  Association,  Legls- 
laUon  &  Federal  Relations,  1201  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $335.  E.  (9)   $60. 

A.  Russell  A.  Swindell,  Box  2635.  Raleigh, 
D.  (6)   $343.75.     E.   (0)   $850.46. 

A.  Julia  C.  Thompeon.  1030  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Nurses'  Association,  Inc.,  10 
Columbus  Circle,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)  $3,936.06. 

A.  E.  LlnwoQi  npton.  1106  B«rr  BuUdlng. 
Washington,  Tkc. 

B.  IntematKnM-  AasodAtlon  of  Ice  Cream 
BCanufaoturers  &  Milk  Industry  Foundation, 
1106  Barr  BuUdlng,  Washington.  D.C. 


A.  United  States-Japan  Trade  Cotincll, 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  I 

D.  (6)   $593.63i.     E.   (9)   $593.63i 

A.  The  Urban  Coalition  Action  Council, 
Inc.,  2100  M  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)  $647.98. 

A.  John  M.  Vansant,  Jr.,  1350  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Cleary,  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  Hamilton, 
1250  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

A.  Charles  R.  Van  Horn,  17th  and  H 
Streets  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  Co.,  and 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railway  Co.,  Charlee 
and  Baltimore  Streets,  Baltimore,  Md. 

A.  Veterans  of  World  War  I.  UBA,  Inc.,  40 
G  Street  NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Harold  S.  Walker,  Jr.,  605  Third  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  American  Gas  Association,  Inc.,  605 
Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Charles  S.  Walsh. 

B.  National  Cable  Television  Association, 
Inc..  1634  I  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $127.60.     E.   (9)   $15. 

A.  William  A.  Walton,  800  Merchants  Na- 
tional Bank  Building,  Topeka,  Kans. 

B.  Kansas  Railroad  Committee,  800  Mer- 
clxants  National  Bank  Building,  Topeka, 
Kans. 

A.  War  Singles  (Not  War  Widows) ,  1692A 
Green  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
D.   (6)    $293.23.     E.   (9)    $675.13. 

A.  Richard  D.  Warden,  816  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  816  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $4,712.50.     E.   (9)   $332.40. 

A.  James  A.  Warren,  1101  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  R  E  A  Express,  219  East  42d  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)   $600. 
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A.  West  Mexico  Vegetable  Distributors  As- 
sociation, Post  Office  Box  848,  Nogales,  Ariz,  t 


B.  West  Mexico  Vegetable  Distributors  As- 
sociation, Poet  Office  Box  848,  Nogales,  Ariz. 
E.  (9)   UOO. 

A.  Ed-Tln  M.  Wheeler,  1700  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Plant  Food  InsUtute,  1700  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.   (9)  $50. 

A.  John  L.  Wheeler,  1211  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  925  South  Ho- 
man Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

A.  Donald  F.  White,  1616  H  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Retail  Federation. 

A.  Kenneth  Williamson.  1  Farragot  Sqnai* 
South,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Hospital  Association,  840 
North  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)   $1,763.08.     E.  (9)   $768.12. 

A.  Edward  E.  Wright,  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  States-Japan  Trade  Council, 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.   (6)   $360. 

A.  Kenneth  Young,  815  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  816  18th 
Street  NW..  Wasliington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $4,712.50.    E.  (9)  $404.14. 
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April  13,  1970 


QUARTERLY  REPORTS 

The  following  quarterly  reports  were  submitted  for  the  fourth  calendar  quarter  1969: 

(NoTK. — The  form  used  for  registration  is  reproduced  below.  In  the  interest  of  economy  in  the  Record,  questions  are  not 
repeated,  only  the  essential  answers  are  printed,  and  are  indicated  by  their  respective  letter  and  number.) 

yti.g  Onk  Coft  With  thk  SKcmriABT  or  the  Senate  and  Tux  Two  Copies  With  the  Cleuc  or  the  House  of  Representatives: 

This  page  (page  1)  U  designed  to  supply  Identifying  data;  and  page  3  (on  the  back  of  this  page)  deals  with  financial  data. 

Place  an  "X"  Below  the  Affeopbiate  LrrrEB  oe  Figxtee  or  the  Box  at  the  Right  or  the  "Repoet"  Heading  Below: 

"Pbelhiinaet"  Repoet  ("ReglatraUon") :  To  "regUter."  place  an  "X"  below  the  letter  "P"  and  fill  out  page  1  only. 

"Qtjaeteelt"  Repoet:  To  Indicate  which  one  of  the  four  calendar  quarters  Is  covered  by  this  Report,  place  an  "X"  below  the  appropriate 
figure.  Pill  out  both  page  1  and  page  2  and  as  many  additional  pages  as  may  be  required.  The  first  additional  page  should  be  num- 
bered as  page  "S."  and  the  rest  of  such  pages  should  be  "A"  "S,"  "e,"  etc.  Preparation  and  filing  In  accordance  with  Instructions  will 
accomplish  compliance  with  all  quarterly  reporting  requirements  of  the  Act. 


Tear:   19. 


REPORT 

PlTEStrANT   TO   FeSEEAL   REGULATION   OF   LOBBTING   ACT 


p 

QUABTEB                    1 

1st 

2d 

3d 

4th 

( Mark  one  square  only )     | 

Note  on  Item  "A". — (a)  In  Oenebal.    This  "Report"  form  may  be  used  by  either  an  organization  or  an  Individual,  as  follows: 

(1)   "Employee". — To  file  as  an  "employee",  state  (In  Item  "B")  the  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business  of  the  "employer".     (If  the 

"employee"  Is  a  firm  (such  as  a  law  firm  or  public  relations  firm],  partners  and  salaried  statT  members  of  such  firm  may  Join  In 

filing  a  Rep>ort  as  an  "employee".) 
(U)   "Employer". — To  file  as  an  "employer",  write  "None"  In  answer  to  Item  "B".  ! 

Sepaeate  Rcpobts.    An  agent  or  employee  should  not  attempt  to  combine  his  Report  with  the  employer's  Report: 

(I)  Employers  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 
filed  by  their  agents  or  employees. 

(II)  Employees  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 
filed  by  their  employers. 


(b) 


A.  Obcanization  ob  Individual  Pilxnc: 

1.  State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business. 


2.  If  this  Report  Is  for  an  Employer,  list  names  of  agents  or  employees 
who  win  file  Reports  for  this  Quarter. 


Note  on  Item  "B". — Reports  by  Agents  or  Employees.  An  employee  Is  to  file,  each  quarter,  as  many  Reports  as  he  has  employers,  except 
that:  (a)  If  a  particular  undertaking  Is  Jointly  financed  by  a^oup  of  employers,  the  group  Is  to  be  considered  as  one  employer,  but  all 
members  of  the  group  are  to  be  named,  and  the  contribution  of  each  member  is  to  be  specified;  (b)  If  the  work  Is  done  in  the  Interest  of 
one  person  but  payment  therefor  is  made  by  another,  a  single  Report — naming  both  persons  as  "employers" — la  to  be  filed  each  quarter. 

B.  Emploteb. — State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  biislness.     If  there  Is  no  employer,  write  "None." 

Note  on  Item  "C". — (a)  The  expression  "In  connection  with  legislative  interests,"  as  used  In  this  Report,  means  "In  connection  with 
attempting,  directly  or  Indirectly,  to  influence  the  passage  or  defeat  of  legislation."  "The  term  'legislation'  means  bills,  resolutions,  amend- 
ments, nominations,  and  other  matters  pending  or  proposed  in  either  House  of  Congress,  and  Includes  any  other  matter  which  may  be  the 
subject  of  action  by  either  House" — i  302(e) . 

(b)  Before  undertaking  any  activities  in  connection  with  legislative  Interests,  organizations  and  Individuals  subject  to  the  Lobbying 
Act  are  required  to  file  a  "Preliminary"  Rep>ort  (Registration). 

(c)  After  beginning  such  activities,  they  must  file  a  "Quarterly"  Report  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  q^i^uter  In  which  they  have  either 
received  or  expended  anything  of  value  in  connection  with  legislative  Interests.  * 


i|f 


C.  Legislative  Intebests,  and  Publications  In  connection  therewith: 


1.  State  approximately  how  long  legisla- 
tive Interests  are  to  continue.  If  receipts 
and  expenditures  In  connection  with 
legislative    interests    have    terminated, 

□  place  an  "X"  in  the  box  at  the 
left,  so  that  this  Office  wUl  no 
longer  expect  to  receive  Reports. 


2.  State  the  general  legislative  Interests  of 
the  p>erson  filing  and  set  forth  the  specific 
legislative  interests  by  reciting:  (a)  Short 
titles  of  statutes  and  bills;  (b)  House  and 
Senate  numbers  of  bills,  where  known;  (c) 
citations  of  statutes,  where  known;  (d) 
whether  for  or  against  such  statutes  and 
bills. 


3.  In  the  case  of  those  publications  which  the 
person  filing  has  caused  to  be  issued  or  dis- 
tributed in  connection  with  legislative  In- 
terests, set  forth:  (a)  Description,  (b)  quan- 
tity distributed:  (c)  date  of  distribution,  (d) 
name  of  printer  or  publisher  ( If  publications 
were  paid  for  by  person  filing)  or  name  of 
donor  (If  publications  were  received  as  a 
gift). 


(Answer  items  1,  2,  and  3  In  the  space  below.    Attach  additional  pages  If  more  space  Is  needed) 

'4.  If  this  la  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration)  rather  than  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  state  below  what  the  nature  and  amount  of  antici- 
pated expenses  will  be;  and  if  for  an  agent  or  employee,  state  also  what  the  dally,  monthly,  or  annual  rate  of  compensation  is  to  be. 
If  this  Is  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  disregard  this  item  "C4"  and  fill  out  item  "D"  and  "E"  on  the  back  of  this  page.  Do  not  attempt  to 
combine  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration)  with  a  "Quarterly"  Report.^ 

AFFIDAVIT 
-•  (Omitted  In  printing] 
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..r» »     i^\  r«  /-«t*r/.i     The  term  "contribution"  Includes  anything  of  value.    When  an  organization  or  Individual  uses 
NOTE  ON  Item  "D."— (o)  In  General. ,  T^*  **!™ .,^°i*;"  ,nfl°°  money  received  by  such  organization  or  Individual— for 

printed  or  duplicated  mauer  in  a^^^^^^  a  glft.^subscrlptlon.  loan,  advance,  or  deposit 

rlneV  o'faVSoffalSnd-Tnclu^^^^^  promUe.  or  agreement,  whether  or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  make  a  contrlbutlon"- 

^'!m  \°,^^«y^^Is''^li'N  Emplote«.-(1)  in  General.    Item  "D"  Is  designed  for  the  reporting  of  all  receipts  from  which  expendl- 
turJrL  made,  or  will  be  made.  1^  accordance  with  le?»^lf«:!.ri!'"Jl; 


expendituj^ 


-.',^"'L*i  °/i?'Srs%?;«erp?irtrirue^^^^  rundr  ;;  «^nd  TxcTptThose  which  are  available 

K'e'or^^arrcours"  ^?p«atinTlZslnL'Vof  c"o"^^^^^      any  way  with  the  Infiuenclng  of  leglslatlon-wiU  have  no  receipts  to  report. 

even  though  It  does  J»aj%«P«"^*^''^**°;'f^/*_._son,e  organizations  do  not  receive  any  funds  which  are  to  be  expended  solely  for  the 
(HI)   Receipts  of  M^^^'PJirpose  Organizations^meoT^n^io^^  expenditures  out  of  a  general  fund  raised  by  dues,  assess- 

purpose  of  »"«»?""«  ^o  Influent  legislati^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  expenditures  Indicates  the  percentage  of  dues, 

ments.  or  other  contributions.    The  percentage  oi  me  8e""?V*"""  " .  .^  ^      ^^  *  nurnose     Therefore   In  reporting  receipts,  such 

assessments,  or  ^^^'^--^^rt'Xt'pi.ten^^^Ts  \°n"S  «St^eu'L'e's  3e^men2^  aVd'^o^^  on  ?hat  blsls.    Lwever. 

organizations  may  specify  T^at  that  percentage^  contribution  was  made  solely  for  legislative  purposes. 

under^'D  b!^  ank  thi  name  of  the  "employer'  has  been  given  under  Item  "B"  on  page  1  of  this  report. 
D.  Receipts  (Including  Contbibutions  and  Loans)  : 

Fill  In  every  blank.     If  the  answer  to  any  numbered  Item  U  "None,' 


Receipts  (other  than  loans) 

1.  $ Dues  and  assessments 

2.  9 Gifts  of  money  or  anything  of  value 

8    $" Printed  or  duplicated  matter  received  as  a  gift 

4.'  g".I Receipts  from  sale  of  printed  or  duplicated  matter 

5'.  $ Received  for  services  (e.g.,  salary,  fee,  etc.) 


e   4     Total  for  this  Quarter  (Add  items  "1"  through  "5") 

7'  ^ Received  during  previoxis  Quarters  of  calendar  year 


8  $        Total  from  Jan.  1  through  this  Quarter   (Add  "6" 

and  "7") 

Loans  Received 

"The  term  'contribution'  Includes  a  .  .  .  loan  .  .  ."—Sec.  302(a). 

9  ^ Total  now  owed  to  others  on  account  of  loans 

10.  $11 Borrowed  from  others  during  this  Quarter 

ll'  $ Repaid  to  others  during  this  Quarter 


write  "None"  In  the  space  following  the  number. 

Contributors  of  $500  or  more 

(from  Jan.  1  through  this  Quarter) 

13.  Have  there  been  such  contributors? 

Please  answer  "yes"  or  "no": 

14   In  the  case  of  each  contributor  whose  contributions  (Including 

loans)  during  the  "period"  from  January  1  through  the  last 

days  of  this  Quarter  total  $500  or  more: 
Attach  hereto  plain  sheets  of  paper,  approximately  the  size  of  this 
page  tabulate  data  under  the  headings  "Amount"  and  "Name  and 
Address  of  Contributor";  and  indicate  whether  the  last  day  of  the 
period  U  March  31,  June  30,  September  30,  or  December  31.  Prepare 
such  tabulation  in  accordance  with  the  following  example : 

Amount        Name  and  Address  of  Contributor 

("Period"  from  Jan.  1  through .  19- 

$1,500.00     John  Doe,  1621  Blank  Bldg., 
$1,785.00 


— ) 


,  New  York.  N.Y. 
The  Roe  Corporation.  2511  Doe  Bldg..  Chicago,  111. 


12.  $ "Expense  money"  and  Reimbursements  received  this 

Quarter 


$3,285.00     Total 


N^^  o«  ttt«  "E"  —(a\  in  General     "The  term  'expenditure'  Includes  a  payment,  dUtrlbutlon.  loan,  advance,  deposit,  ^glft  of  money 
or  aSrthlng  of^flue  and  tnclud^s  a  contra^,  promlse!^r  agreement,  whether  or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  make  an  expenditure  "-Section 
302(b)  of^theLobbylngAct.^^  an  Agent  oe  Employee.    In  the  case  of  many  employees,  all  expenditures  will  come  under  telephone  and 
telegraph  (Item  "E  6")  and  travel,  food,  lodging,  and  entertainment  (Item  "E  7"). 
E.  EXPENDITUBES  (INCLUDING  LoANS)  In  conncctlon  with  legUlatlve. interests: 

Pill  in  every  blank.    If  the  answer  to  any  numbered  Item  Is  "None, "  write  "None"  In  the  spaces  following  the  number. 

Loans  Made  to  Others 


Expenditures  (other  than  loans) 

1.  $ Public  relations  and  advertising  services 

2.  $ Wages,  salaries,  fees,  commissions   (other  than  item 

"1") 
3_  $ Gifts  or  contributions  made  during  Quarter 

4,  $ Printed  or  duplicated  matter.  Including  distribution 

cost 

5,  $ Office  overhead  (rent,  supplies,  utilities,  etc.) 

8.  $ Telephone  and  telegraph 

7.  $ Travel,  food,  lodging,  and  entertainment 

8.  $ -All  other  expendltvires 


"The  term  'expenditure'  includes  a  .  .  .  loan  .  .  ."—Sec.  302(b). 

12.  $ Total  now  owed  to  person  filing 

13.  $ Lent  to  others  during  this  Quarter 

14.  $ Repayment  received  during  this  Quarter 


9.  $ ...Total  for  this  Quarter  (Add  "1"  through  "8") 

10.  $ Expended  during  previous  Quarters  of  calendar  year 


11,  $ TOTAL  from  January  I  through  this  Quarter  (Add  "9" 

and  "10") 


15.  Recipients  of  Expenditures  of  $10  or  More 

In  the  case  of  expenditures  made  during  this  Quarter  by,  or 
on  behaU  of  the  person  filing:  Attach  plain  sheets  of  paper 
approximately  the  size  of  this  page  and  tabulate  data  as  to 
expenditures  under  the  following  heading:  "Amount,"  "Date 
or  Dates,"  "Name  and  Address  of  Recipient,"  "Purpose."    Pre- 
pare such  tabulation  In  accordance  with  the  foUowlng  example: 
Amount    Date  or  Dates— Name  and  Address  of  Recipient— Purpose 
$1,750.00     7-11:         Roe  Printing  Co.,  3214  Blank  Ave..  St.  Louis, 
Mo.— Printing  and  malUng  circulars  on  the 
"Marshbanks  Bill." 
$2  400.00     7-15.8-15.9-15:     Britten  &  Blaten.  3127  Gremlin  Bldg.. 

Washington,  D.C. — Public  relations 
service  at  $800.00  per  month. 


$4,150.00 
PAGE  2 


Total 


i 
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A.  Aberman,  Greene  &  Locker,  660  Madi- 
son Avenue,  New  York.  NY. 

n    Tnv    Mnnufacturers    of    America,    Inc., 


A.  American  Committee  for  Flags  of  Neces- 
sity, 26  Broadway,  New  York.  N.Y. 


A.  American    Taxpayers    Association.    326 
Pennsylvania  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
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the  National  (3ouncU  of  American  Importers. 
295  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y. 


1  nnn    1  Q^V    at-9 


•«-    KMir 


A.  Baker  &  McKenzle,  815  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Property  and 
rjoBiinUv  Reinsurers.  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 


A.  James  F.  BeU,  1100  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Supervisors  of 
State  Banks,  1101  Seventeenth  Street  NW., 
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A.  Aberman.  Greene  ti  Locker.  660  Madi- 
son Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y. 

B.  Toy    ManuXactvirers    of    America,   Inc.. 
200  PlXtli  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    •4.125.     E.  (9)   $874.07. 


A.    Actors'    Equity    Association.    165    West 
46th  Street.  New  York,  N.Y. 
D.   (6)   »2.500.     E.   (9)   •2.500. 

A.  Clarence  G.  Adamy.  1725  I  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Food  Chains, 
1725 1  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  •100. 

A.  S.  Allan  Adelman,  1660  L  Street  KW.. 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  American  Gas  Association,  Inc.,  605 
Third  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.   (6)   •975.     E.   (9)   •479.09. 

A.  Aerospace  Industries  Association  of 
America,  Inc..  1725  DeSales  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

D.    (6)   »6,919.17.     E.  (9)   »6.919.17. 

A.  Air  Traffic  Control  Association,  Inc.. 
Suite  409,  ARBA  Building.  525  School  Street 
SW..  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Air  Transport  Association  of  America, 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
DC. 

D.   (6)   •4.216.30.     E.  ^9)   •4.216.30. 

A.  John  R.  Ale,  1701  K  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  American  Life  Convention,  211  East 
Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago,  m. 

D.  (6)    •189.92.     E.   (9)    •12.31. 

A.  ALERT.  Inc  .  Suite  511,  1404  New  York 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

E.  (9)   •690.80. 

A.  Willis  W.  Alexander.  815  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Bankers  Anodatlon,  90 
Park  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    •240.     E.   (9)   •38. 

A.  Mrs.  Donna  Allen,  3306  Ross  Place  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Committee  to  Abolish  HUSC/ 
HISC,  555  North  Western  Avenue,  Los  An- 
geles. Calif. 

D.   (6)   •1,040.    E.  (9)   81,417.28. 

A.  Kenneth  D.  Allen,  170  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Health  Insiirance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. 1701  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   847.50.     E.   (9)   •41.48. 

A.  Nicholas  E.  AUen  and  MerrlU  Armour. 
444  Shoreham  Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Music  Operators  of  America,  Inc.,  228 
North  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago,  m. 

D.  (6)   81.500.     E.   (9)   •23. 

A.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  ATL-CIO. 
5025  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

A.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union.  National 
Capital  Division  100  Indiana  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  American  Association  of  Fund-Ralslng 
Counsel.  Inc.,  500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 
N.Y. 

E.  (9)  •1,000. 

A.  American  Automobile  Association,  1712 
G  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  American  Cancer  Society.  219  East  42d 
Street.  New  York,  N.T. 
E.  (9)  •7310J0. 


A.  American  Committee  for  Flags  of  Neces- 
sity, 25  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  American  Dental  Association,  211  East 
Chicago  Avenue.  Chicago,  III. 

D.   (6)   •3,833.26.     E.   (9)   83,833.26. 


f 


A.  American  Education  Lobby.  20  E  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  81372.18.     E.  (9)  81.862.51. 

A.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaza.  Chicago,  ni..  and 
425  13th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  839,224.     E.   (9)  ^39,224. 

A.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  815  16th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)  848,670.95. 

A.  American  Gas  Association,  Inc.,  606 
Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  American    Humane    Association,    5351 
Roslyn  Street,  Englewood,  Colo. 
E.   (9)  81.500. 

A.  American   Industrial  Bankers   Associa- 
tion,  1629  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)  •1,650.     E.   (9)  •1.650. 

A.  American  Insurance  Association,  85 
John  Street.  New  Ycwk,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)  812.415.38.     E.   (9)  812.415.38. 


A.  American  Taxpayers  Association,  326 
Pennsylvania  Building.  Washington.  DC. 

A.  American  Textile  Machinery  Associa- 
tion. 224  Ellington  Road,  Longmeadow,  Mass. 

D.   (6)   83.12. 

e  

A.  American  Textile  Manufacturers  Insti- 
tute, Inc.,  1501  Johnston  Building,  Charlotte, 
N.C. 

D.   (6)   •13,809.68.     E.   (9)   813,809.68. 

A.  American  Trucking  Associations,   Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 
O.   (6)   810,290.06.     E.   (9)    827,970.03. 

A.  American  Unsubsldlzed  Lines,  1824  R 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)    •1,915.25.     E.   (9)    •1,915.25. 


A.  American  Israel  Public  Affairs  Commit- 
tee.   1341    G    Street   NW..   Washington,   D.C. 
D.   (6)     •2.920.86.     E.   (9>     82,016.41. 

A.  American  Justice  Association,  Defense 
Highway,  GambrlUs.  Md. 
D.   (6)   ^2.     E.   (9)   ^2. 

A.  American  Life  Convention,  211  East 
Chicago  Avenue.  Chicago,  ni. 

D.   (6)    •1.084.74.     E.   (9)    811931. 

A.  American  Lobby,  20  E  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.  (6)    81,600.     E.    (9)    •1,626.80. 

A.  American  Medical  Association,  535  North 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  ni. 

E.  (9)  823314.64. 

A.  American  Mutual  Insurance  Alliance,  20 
North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 
E.  (9)  8365. 

A.  Amerl-^n  Optometrlc  Association,  care 
of  J.  C.  Tumblln,  O.  D.,  Post  Office  Box  6147, 
KnoxvUle.  Tenn. 

D.  (6)   82310.19.     E.  (9)   83310.19. 

A.  American  Paper  Institute,  Inc.,  260  Mad- 
ison Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  American  Parents  Committee.  Inc.,  21  E 
Street  NW..  Washington.  DC.  and  a  Sub- 
committee Bipartisan  Citizens  Committee 
for  Federal  Aid  for  Public  Elementary  8c 
Secondary  Education,  3104  Davenport  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   82.86931.     E.  (9)   81,500.33. 

A.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  1371 
Avenue  of  the  Americas.  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)   83.098.     E.  (9)   814,628. 

A.  American  Podiatry  Association,  30  Chevy 
Chase  Circle,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)  81336.80. 

A.  American  Pulpwood  Association,  606 
Third  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y. 

A.  American  Stock  Yards  Association,  1713 
I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.  (6)   81360.     E.  (9)   81.000.00. 


A.  American  Veterinary  Medical  Associa- 
tion. 1523  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  (9)  83S6. 

A.  The  American  Waterways  Operators. 
Inc.,  1250  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washington. 
D.C. 

D.   (6)   83.694.92.     E.   (9)   83.694.82. 

A.  CjTus  T.  Anderson.  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  National  Football  League,  410  Park 
Avenue,  New  York.  NY. 

A.  Edward  T.  Anderson,  245  Second  Street 
NE..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legisla- 
tion, 245  Second  Street  NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   81,398. 

A.  Walter  M.  Anderson,  Jr.,  Montgomery, 
Ala. 

B.  Alabama  Railroad  Association,  1002 
First  National  Bank  Building,  Montgomery, 
Ala. 

D.   (6)   •180.     E.   (9)    8309.09. 

A.  William  C.  Anderson,  425  13th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  1000 
Merchandise   Mart   Plaza.   Chicago,   111. 

D.  (6)   81364.     E.   (9)   832.50. 

A.  George  W.  Apperson,  100  Indiana  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  100  Indi- 
ana Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Arent,  Fox,  Klntner,  Plotkin  &  Kahn, 
1816   H   Street  NW.,   Washington,  DC. 

B.  Phoebe  Waterman  Foundation.  Inc.,  1819 
John  F.  Kennedy  Boulevard,  Philadelphia, 


A.  Carl    F.    Anderson,    1101    17th    Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  1271  Ave- 
nue of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)   83362.60.     E.  (9)   88,478.07. 

A.  Arnold  &  Porter,  1229  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Council  of  Letu^ed  Societies, 
346  East  46th  Street.  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Arnold  &  Porter,  1229  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Trading  &  Production  Co.,  1 
North  Charles  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 

E.  (9)  81.64. 

A.  Arnold  &  Porter,  1229  19th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Falrchlld  Camera  and  Instrument  C^rp., 
464  Ellis  Street,  Mountain  View.  Calif. 

E.  (9)  •0.76. 

A.  Arnold  &  Porter.  1239  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Floor  Covering  Committee  Affiliated  with 
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the  National  CouncU  of  Amertean  Importers, 
295  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Arnold  tt  Porter,  1329  19tli  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Samuel    Hamburger.   20001    Sherwood, 
Detroit,  Mich. 

E.  (9)  •24.80. 

A.  John  C.  Ashton,  1156  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Northern  Pacific  Railway,  Northern  Pa- 
cific Btxlldlng,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

A.  Associated  Dairymen,  Inc.,  713  1036  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
E.   (9)  840. 

A.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America.  1967  E  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Associated  Railroads  of  New  Jersey, 
Pannsylvanla  Station,  Newark.  NJ. 

A.  Associated  Third  Class  Mall  Users,  1736 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B  Associated  Third  Class  MaU  Users. 
D.  (6)   •94935.     E.   (9)   9949.35. 

A  Association  of  American  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  Inc.,  230  North  Michigan  Avenue. 
Cliicago,  111.  ; 

D.  (6)  •600.     E.  (9)  •eOO.       I 

A.  Association  of  American  Railroads,  1930 
L  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  •30,720.80.     E.  (9)  820.730.80. 

A  Association  on  Broadcasting  Standards. 
Inc.,  1741  DeSales  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C. 

A.  Association  on  Japanese  Textile  Imports, 
Inc..  651 'Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

E.  (9)  81,000. 

A.   Association   of  Oil   Pipe  Lines.   1725  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
E.  (9)  •SIO. 


A.   The   Association  of  Western  Railways, 
334  Union  Station  Building,  Chicago,  111. 
D.  (6)  •636. 


littee  for  Demo 


A.  Atlanta  Committee  for  Democratic  Re- 
publican Independent  Veter  Education,  2540 
Lakewood  Avenue  SW.,  Atlanta.  Ga. 

D.  (6)    •1,080.     E.   (9)   82,408.95. 

A.  Robert  L.  AugenbUck,  61  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.Y.  I 

D.  (6)  8360.    E.  (9)  861.36^ 

A.  Richard  W.  Averill,  1026  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Optometrlc  Association,  c/o 
J.  C.  Tumblln,  OJ).,  Post  Office  Box  8147, 
Knoxvllle,  Term. 

D.  (6)  8800.    E.  (9)  8301. 

A.  Michael  H.  Bader,  1730  M  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Association  on  Broadcasting  Standards, 
Inc.,  1741  DeSales  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  (Haley,  Bader  &  Potts,  1730  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.) 

A.  Harry  S.  Baer,  1726  DeSales  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Aerospace  Service  Association. 
1726  DeSales  Street  NW.k  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)  8800.  \ 

A.  John  C.  BagweU,  TMJhvestment  Bulld- 
nue  NW.,  Washington,  D^. 

B.  Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters'  Association, 
Honolulu.  Hawaii. 

A.  Emil  F.  Baker,  1303  New  Hampshire  Ave- 
nue, NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Fleet  Reserve  Association.  1303  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Baker  &  McKenzie,  816  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B  National  Association  of  Property  and 
Casualty  Reinsurers,  1026  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  87.500. 

A.  Baker  &  McKenzie,  816  Cormecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Wm.  Wrlgley  Jr.  Co..  410  North  Michigan 
Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)  813,000. 

A.  John  P.  Banzhaf  HI,  630  N  Street  SW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B  LASH  (Legislative  Action  on  Smoking 
and  Health) .  2000  H  8t(^t  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C. 

D.  (6)   •2668.     E.  (9)   •400.78. 

A.  Ernest  L.  Barcella,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  General  Motors  Corp.,  3044  West  Grand 
Boulevard,  Detroit,  Mich. 

A.  John  Barnard,  Jr.,  61  Broadway.  New 
York,  N.Y.  ^     ^,.  ,_      ., 

B.  Investment  Company  Institute,  «i 
Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Robert  C.  Barnard,  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B  deary,  GottUeb,  Steen  &  Hamilton,  1260 

Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A  Robert  C.  Barnard.  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B  Cleary.  GottUeb.  Steen  &  Hamilton,  1260 
ConnecUcut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A  Arthur  R.  Barnett,  1140  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  .  .„   -^_ 

B  National  Association  of  Electric  Com- 
panies, 1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.  (6)  8139.13.     E.  (9)  •27.18. 

A.  Irvin  L.  Bimey,  400  First  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  _    .. 

B^therhood  Railway  Carmen  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  4929  Main  Street. 
Kansa£  City,  Mo. 

D.  (6)  •s.eoo. 

A.  David  S.  Barrows,  214  Century  Building, 

Portland,  Oreg.  .-.»,i,.„.^4. 

B  Association  of  Oregon  and  CalUomla 
Land  Grant  OounUes.  Douglas  County  Court- 
house, Roseburg,  Oreg. 

D.  (6)  •goo.     E.  (9)  •365.84. 

A.  A.  Wesley  Barthelmes,  1776  K  Street 
NW    Washington,  D.C. 

b' insurance  Company  of  North  Anaerlca 
and  Life  Insurance  Company  of  North 
America.  1600  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

D.  (6)  8460.     E.  (9)  •436.30. 

A.  (Mrs.)  Dlta  Davis  Beard,  1707  L  Street 
NW  ,  Washington,  D.C. 

B  international  Telephone  it  Telegraph 
Corp  ,  1707  L  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D  (6)  •4.200.     E.  (9)  •6.225. 

A.  Bebchlck.  Sher  &  Kushnlck.  919  18th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B  Connecticut  Avenue  Association,  nra 
Church  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D. (6)  •440.     E.  (9)  •lO. 

A.  Daniel  S.  Bedell.  1128  16th  Street,  NW. 
Washington  D.C. 

B  International  Union.  United  Automo- 
bile. Aerospace  &  Agricultural  Implement 
Workers.  8000  East  Jefferson  Avenue.  Detroit, 

Micb. 

D.  (6)  •2,168.26.     E.  (9)  8449.06. 

A.  John  H.  Beldler.  1000  Wisconsin  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Committee  for  Community  Affairs,  lOOO 
Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  83,135.01.     E.  (9)  8557.90.        , 


A.  James  F.  BeU,  1100  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Supervisors  of 
State  Banks,  1101  Seventeenth  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   ^1360.     E.   (9)   •66.84. 

A.  Reed  A.  Benson.  1028  ConnecUcut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  John  Birch  Society,  Inc.  395  Con- 
cord Avenue.  Belmont,  Mass. 

A.  Berlack.  Israels  &  Liberman,  26  Broad- 
way, New  York.  N.Y. 

B.  General  Public  UtlUties  Corp.,  80  Pine 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  81,350.     E.  (9)  818. 

A.  Andrew  J.  Blemiller.  816  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  &  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  Federation 
of  Trades  and  Labor  Unions,  815  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  87,200.     E.  (9)  839830. 

A.  Walter  J.  Bierwagen,  5036  Wisconsin 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  APL-CIO, 
5025  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

A.  Blgham  Englar  Jones  &  Houston,  99 
John  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Marine  Under- 
writers, 99  John  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Sidney  W.  Bishop,  85  John  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y.  _  ^,         „. 

B.  American  Insurance  Association.  Ba 
John  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    •2,656.25. 

A.  John  H.  Bivins,  1101  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  lioi 
17th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   »760. 

A.  Robert  W.  Blair. 

B.  New  Process  Oo.,  Warren,  Pa. 

E.  (9)  881. 

A.  John  L.  Blake,  260  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y.  ,  „„ 

B.  American  Paper  Institute.  Inc.,  aeo 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Wm.  Rhea  Blake.  1918  North  Parkway, 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

B.  National  Cotton  CouncU  of  America, 
Post  Office  Box  12285,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

D.   (6)    82,086.61.     E.   (9)    81,065.83. 

A.  William  Blum,  Jr.,  1816  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B  Committee  for  the  Study  of  Revenue 
Bond  Financing,  Care  of  William  A.  Geoghe- 
ghan,  Esq.,  1000  Ring  BuUdlng,  Washington, 

D.C. 

D.   (6)  82,333.33.    E.  (9)  •466.63. 

A.Blvanberg,  Singer,  Ross,  Gottcsman, 
Diamond  &  Gordon,  246  Park  Avenue,  New 

York,  N.Y.  .....         „, 

B   Cigar     Manufacturers     Association     or 

America,  Inc.,  350  Fifth  Avenue,  N^wYork. 

N.Y.  ^ 

D.  (6)   •13,760.  ' 

A.  Eugene  F.  Bogan,  1000  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Investment  Company  Institute,  61 
Broadway.  New  York,  N.Y. 


A  Lyle  H.  Boren,  Seminole,  Okla. 
B.  The   Association  of  Western  RaUways. 
224  Union  Station  Building,  Chicago.  111. 
D. (6)  ^525. 

A.  Robert  T.  Borth,  777  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 
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1015     Shoreham 


A.  FrancU    R.     Cawley. 
Building.  Washington.  D.C. 
B     Agricultural     Publishers     Association. 

T]..llHlrtcT    XWaahlnirt/in.  DC. 


A     Cigar    Manufacturers    Association    of 
America,  Inc..  360  Fifth  Ave..  New  York,  N.Y. 
D.  (6)  •40335.99. 


B.  Hughes  Tool  Co.,  Houston,  Tex. 
E.  (9)  •18.54. 

A.  Clifford,    Wamke,    Glass,    Mcllwaln    & 

-    -  ...     .  -Kva     VI7ftsh- 
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B.  0«nena    Electric    Co..    570    Lexington 
Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    •1.400.     E.    (9)    »107.02. 

A.  O.   Stewart   BosweU.    1120   Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  American  Textile  Manulacturers  InsU- 
tute.  1501  Johnston  Building.  Charlotte.  N.C. 

D.   (6)   »324.95.     E.  (9)   •18.41. 


A.  Charles  G.  BotsXord.  1225  Cwmectlcut 
Avenue  NW.  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Falrchlid  HlUer  Corp..  German  town.  Md. 

A.  J.  Wiley  Bowers,  325  Pioneer  Building. 
Chattanooga.  Tenn. 

B.  Tennessee  Valley  Public  Power  Associa- 
tion. 325  Pioneer  Building.  Chattanooga. 
Tenn. 

A.  Samuel  W.  Boyle.  433  South  Avenue. 
Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

B.  The  Christian  Amendment  Movement, 
604  Penn  Avenue.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

D.  (6)  •i.gso. 

A.  Wayne  W.  Bradley.  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Medical  Association,  535  North 

Dearborn  Street.  Chicago.  111. 
D.   (6)    •1.875.     E.   (9)    •SeS. 

A.  Charles  N.  Brady,  1712  G  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  American  Automobile  Association,  1712 
O  Street  NW..  Washington. DC. 

A.  Joseph  E.  Brady.  122  Sheraton  Gibson 
Hotel.  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 

B.  National  Coordinating  Committee  of  the 
Beverage  Industry. 

A.  Ophalandus  Brasfleld.  1126  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  International  Union.  United  Automo- 
bile. Aerospace  and  Agricultural  Implement 
Workers.  800  East  Jefferson  Avenue.  Detroit, 
Mich. 

D.   (6)    •793.50.     E.   (9)    ^205.59. 

A.  Parke  C.  Brlnkley.  1155  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Agricultural  Chemicals  Associa- 
tion. 

D.   (7)    •20. 

A.  Wally  Briscoe. 

B.  National  Cable  Television  Association, 
Inc..  1634  I  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

D.   (6|  •135.00.     E.  (9)  •le.SO. 

A.  Florence  I.  BroculweU.  1737  H  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Federal  Employ- 
ees. 1737  H  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

D.   (6)   •4.681.60. 

A.  David  A.  Brady.  1840  Rhode  Island  ATe- 
nue  NW..  Washliigton.  DC. 

B.  Anti-Defamation  League  of  B'nal  B'rlth. 
315  Lexington  Avenue.  New  Tork.  NW. 

D.   (6)    •250. 

A.  W.  S.  Bromley.  605  Third  Avenue.  New 
York,  NY 

B.  American  Pulpwood  Association. ,  605 
Third  Avenue.  New  York.  NY. 

A.  Joseph  P.  Brosnan,  9160  Sprlnghill 
Lane.  Greenbelt.  Md. 

B.  Air  Force  Sergeants  Association.  .1501 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  8E..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)   •lOO. 


A.  Brotherhood  of  Railway.  Airline  & 
Steamship  Clerks.  6300  River  Road,  Rose- 
mont.  111. 

D.   (6)    •27.324.67.     E.   (9)    •27.324.67. 

A.  J.  D.  Brown,  2600  Virginia  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Public  Power  Association. 
2600  Virginia  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)    •150. 

A.  Brown.  Lund  &  Levin.  1625  I  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Ebasco  Industries  (a  division  of  Boise 
Cascade  Corp.),  345  Park  Avenue.  New  York. 
N.Y. 

D.   (6)    •882.50. 

A.  Brown,  Lund  &  Levin.  1625  I  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  General  Public  UtlliUes  Corp..  80  Pine 
Street.  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.   (6)   ^250. 

A.  Anne  Bryant.  1025  ConnecUcut  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  COMAC  Co..  1025  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  George  S.  Buck.  Jr..  Post  OfBce  Box 
12285.  Memphis.  Tenn. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America. 
Poet  OfRce  Box  12285.  Memphis.  Tenn. 

A.  Bulgarian  Claims  Committee,  care  of 
Dreyfuss  &  Co..  2  Broadway.  New  York.  NY. 

D.  (6)   ^150.     E.   (9)   •53.43. 

A.  David  A.  Bunn.  818  18th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Parcel  Poet  Association.  818  18th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

E.  (9)   •700. 

A.  George  J.  turger.  250  West  57th  Street. 
New  York.  N.Y. 

B.  Burger  Tire  Consultant  Service.  250 
Wert  57th  Street.  New  York.  N.Y. 

A.  George  J.  Burger.  921  Washington 
Building,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business.  921  Washington  Building.  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

A.  J.  J.  Burke.  Jr..  40  East  Broadway. 
Butte.  Mont. 

B.  The  Montana  Power  Co..  Butte.  Mont. 

A.  Burley  &  Dark  Leaf  Tobacco  Export 
Association.  Poet  Office  Box  860.  Lexington. 
Ky. 

D.   (6)    ^34.503.20.     E.   (9)   $617.15. 

A.  George  B.  Bumham,  120  C  Street  NE.. 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Numerous  stockholders  of  the  Bum- 
bam  Chemical  Co..  120  C  Street  NE..  Wash- 
ington. D.C 

D.   (6)    $200.     E.   (9)    •200. 

A.  George  Burnham  4th.  1635  K  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  States  Steel  Corp..  636  Wil- 
liam Penn  Place.  Pittsburgh.  Penna. 

D.   (6)    •675.     E.   (9)    ^474. 

A.  Herbert    H.    Butler.    438    Pennsylvania 
Building.  Washington.  D.C. 
'  B.  United  States  Independent  Telephone 
Association.     438     Pennsylvania      Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)    ^50.     E.   (9)    •330.78. 


A.  Robert  B.  Byrn«8.  1514  17tli  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Railroad  Pension  Forum.  Inc., 
328  Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE.,  Washington, 
DC. 

E.   (9)    •211.85. 

A.  John  H.  Callahan.  1126  16tb  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  International  Union  of  Electrical.  Radio 
&  Machine  Workers.  AFL-CIO,  1126  16th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)  •875.    E.  (9)  ^240. 


A.  Gordon  L.  Calvert.  426  13tb  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Investment  Bankers  Association  of 
America.  425  13th  Street  NW..  Washington, 
DC. 

D.   (6)    •2.000.     E.   (9)    •l.OeS. 


A.  Donald  L.  Calvin.  11  Wall  Street,  New 
Yoi>k.  N.Y. 

B.  New    York    Stock    Exchange.    11    Wall 
Street.  New  York.  NY. 

A.  Carl  C.  Campbell,  Ring  Building.  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  National   Cotton   Council   of   America, 
Poet  Office  Box  12285.  Memphis.  Tenn. 


A.  Brotherhood  of  Painters.  Decorators  It         A.  Monroe    Butler,    1801    Avenue    of    the 

Paperhangers  of  America.  217  North  Sixth  Stars.  Los  Angeles.  CaUf . 
Street  Lafayette.  Ind.  B.  The  Superior  OU  Co..   1801   Avenue  of 

E    (9)  •I  835.  the  Stars.  Suite  1110.  Um  Angeles,  CaUf. 


A.  Charles  A.  Campbell,  1615  H  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  USA. 

A.  Marvin  Caplan. 

B.  Industrial  Union  Dept..  AFL-CIO,  816 
i6  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  •2,322  20.    E.  (9)  •150.62. 

A.  CapUn  it  Drysdale.  1101  17th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Council  on  Foundations.  393  Seventh 
Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  • 

E.  (9)  ^712.29. 

A.  Ronald  A.  Capone.  505.  The  Farragut 
Building.  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Committee  of  European  Shipowners, 
30-32  St.  Mary  Avenue,  London.  E.C.3.  Eng- 
land: CENSA/CES  Joint  Container  Commit- 
tee. 30-32  St.  Mary  Avenue.  London  E.C.3, 
England. 

D.   (6)  •5.625.    E.  (9)  •338.28. 

A.  Michael  H.  CaiUozo.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  American  Law  Schools, 
1  Dupont  Circle  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Philip  Carllp.  660  Fotirth  Avenue, 
Brooklyn.  N.Y. 

B.  District  2.  National  Marine  Engineers* 
Beneficial  Association. 

D.  (6)  •l.OOO.    E.  (9)  •152.20. 

A.  Philip  Carllp.  675  Fourth  Avenue, 
Brooklyn.  N.Y. 

B.  Seafarers  International  Union. 
D.  (6)  •2.600.     E.  (9)  •LSee. 

A.  Braxton  B.  Carr.  1350  Connecticut 
Avenue.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Waterways  Operators. 
Inc..  1350  Connecticut  Avenue.  Washington. 
DC.  . 

D.  (6)  •3.066.66.     E.  (9)   •337.43. 

A.  Blue  Allan  Carstenson. 

B.  The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Co-Oper- 
ative  Union  of  America  (National  Farmers 
Union).  1575  Sherman  Street,  Denver,  Colo.; 
1012  14th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    •262.50.     E.    (9)    •10.65. 

A.  Eugene  C.  Carusl.  1639  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Committee  for  Flags  of  Neces- 
sity. 26  Broadway.  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  •lOO. 
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1016    Shoreham 


A.  FrancU    R.     Cawley. 
Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

B  Agricultural  Publishers  Association, 
1015  Shoreham  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  •SO.     E.  (9)  •10.25. 

A.  FrancU  R.  Cawley,  1015  Sfioreham 
Bulidlng,  Washington,  D.C. 

B  Harcourt.  Brace  &  World,  Inc.,  1016 
Shoreham  Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)   ^64.  E.   (9)    •34.65. 

A.  Michael  J.  Cefalo.  4880  MacArthut 
Boulevard  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B  International  Union  of  District  60. 
UMWA.  4880  MacArthur  Boulevard  NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 

D.   (6)    •2.733.36. 


ill 


1626     I 


A.  James  W.  Chapman. 

B.  Retired    Officers    Association, 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.        j 

D.  (6)   (2.000. 

A.  Chapman.  DlSalle  &  Friedman.  932 
Pennsylvania  Bulidlng.  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Louis  A.  Cohn.  c/o  Super  City  Depart- 
ment Store,  710  North  Stone  Avenue,  Tucson, 
Ariz. 

E.  (9)   •7.20. 


A.  Chapman,  DlSalle  &  Friedman,  932 
Pennsylvania  Bulidlng,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  International  Association  of  Game.  Pish 
and  Conservation  Commissions,  Secretary's 
Office,  5727  Blake  Road.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

D.  (6)    •455.     E.   (9)   •8.40. 

A.  Chapman.  DlSalle  &  Friedman.  932 
Pennsylvania  Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  National  Committee  for  the  Record- 
ing Arts.  9300  WllBhire  Boulevard.  Beverly 
Hills.  Calif. 

E.  (9)  •407.46. 

A.  Chapman.  DlSalle  &  Friedman.  933 
Pennsylvania  Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Strohmeyer  &  Arpe  Co.,  260  West  Broad- 
way. New  York.  N.Y. 

E.  (9)  •27.69. 

A.  Leslie  Cheek  m.  1026  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Insurance  Association,  1026 
ConnecUcut  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    •I, 500.     E.   (9)    ^250. 


A.  A.    H.    Chester.   400   First   Street   NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  United  Transportation  Unlpn. 
E.  (9)  ^500.  I 

A.  Hal  M.  Chrlstensen.  1750  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American     Dental     Association,     1750 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  •2.250. 


A.  The  Christian  Amendment  Movement, 
804  Penn  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
D.   (6)    •2,515.82.     E.   (9)   •8,»14.19. 

A.  Edwin  Chrlstlanson. 

B.  The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Coopera- 
tive Union  of  America  (National  Farmers 
Union).  1575  Sherman  Street.  Denver.  Colo., 
and  1012  14th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  LoweU  T.  ChrlstlBon,  1026  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Optometric  Association,  c/o 
J.  C.  Tumblln,  O.D.,  Post  Office  Box  6147, 
Knoxvllle.  Tenn. 

D.   (6)    tSlO-gS.     E.   (9)    •341.28. 

A.  Albert  T.  Church.  Jr..  1130  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Merchant  Ship- 
ping, 1130  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.  (6)   $48.    S.  (9)   $4.0«. 


A     Cigar    Manufacturers    Association    of 
America.  Inc.,  360  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
D.  (6)  •40,235.99. 

A  Citizens  Committee  for  Postal  Reform. 
Inc..  206  Premier  BuUding,  1725  I  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)   •38,886.09.     E.   (9)   $40,007.16. 

A.  Allen  C.  K.  Clark,  1730  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Shipbuilders  Council  of  America,  1730 
K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Earl  W.  Clark. 

B  Labor-Management  Maritime  Commit- 
tee.  100  Indiana  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 

D.C. 

D.  (6)    $1,500.     E.   (9)    $64.24. 

A.  Robert  M.  Clark,  1100  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Atchison.  T<^)eka  &  Santa  Fe  Railway 
Co.,  80  East  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago,  111. 

A  Clay  Pipe  Industry  Depletion  Commit- 
tee, Post  Office  Box  13125,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

E.  (9)  •382.94. 

A.  Cleary.  Gottlieb.  Steen  &  Hamilton,  1250 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Synthetic  Organic  Chemical  Manufac- 
turers Association.  330  MadUon  Avenue.  New 
Tork.  N.Y. 

E.  (9)  ^3.60. 

A.  Cleary.  GotUleb.  Steen  &  HamUton.  1250 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Washington  International  School,  3211 
Volta  Place  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Earle  C.  Clements.  1776  K  Street  NW.. 
Washlng^n.  D.C. 

B.  American  Brands.  Inc. 

D.   (6)    •SOO.     E.   (9)    $103.96. 

A.  Earle  C.  Clements,  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Brown  &  WllUamson  Tobacco  Corp. 
D.  (6)  $300.  E.  (9)  $103.95. 

A.  Earle  C.  Clements,  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Uggett  &  Myers.  Inc. 

D.   (6)    $300.     E.   (9)   $103.95. 

A.  Earle  C.  Clements,  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  PhlUp  Morris  Inc. 

D.    (6)    $300.     E.    (9)    $103.95. 

A.  Earle  C.  Clements.  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co. 
D.  (6)  $300.     E.  (9)  $103.95. 

A.  Earle  C.  Clements,  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Tobacco  Institute,  Inc. 

A.  Eugene  R.  Clifford. 

B.  Cooperative  League  of  USA,  69  East  Van 
Btiren  Street,  Chicago.  Hi. 

D.  (6)  $1,800.     E.  (9)  $2,050. 

A.  Clifford.  Warnke,  Glass,  Mcllwaln  & 
Finney,  815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  AustraUan  Meat  Board.  30  Orosvenor 
Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  Australia. 

A.  Clifford,  Warnke.  Glass,  Mcllwaln  & 
Finney,  816  Crainecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  General  American  Transportation  Corp., 
120  South  Riverside  Plaza,  Chicago,  HI. 


B.  Hughes  Tool  Co.,  Houston,  Tex. 
E.  (9)  $18.64. 

A.  Clifford,  Warnke,  Glass.  Mcllwaln  & 
Finney,  816  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  r' 

B.  Owens- Illinois  Inc.,  Madison  Avenue  ana 
St.  Clair  Street,  Box  1035,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

E.  (9)  $13.93. 

A.  Clifford,  Warnke,  Glass,  Mcllwaln  & 
Finney,  815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  ^,  ^ 

B.  Realty  Committee  on  Taxation,  399  Mad- 
ison Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

E.  (9)  $284.33. 

A.  Clifford.  Warnke,  Glass,  Mcllwaln  & 
Finney,  815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Toy  Manufacturers  of  America,  200  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

E.  (9)  $80.13. 

A.  David  Cohen,.  1000  Wisconsin  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Committee  for  Community  Affairs,  1000 
Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $778.68.     E.  (9)   $236. 


A.  Cohen  &  Uretz,  1730  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Benwood     Foundation,     Chattanooga, 

Tenn. 

D.   (6)   $7,150.     E.   (9)    $7,268.48. 

A.  Cohen  &  Uretz,  1730  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B  Wisconsin  Corp.,  Seattle,  Wash. 
D.  (6)  $10,000.     E.  (9)  $10,110.26. 

A.  Coles  &  Goertner,  1000  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B  Committee  on  American  Tanker  Own- 
ers, Inc.,  1  Chase  Manhattan  Plaza,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

A.  William  J.  CoUcy,  1776  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  

B.  American  Medical  Association,  535  North 
Dearborn  Street.  Chicago,  m. 

D  (6)   $1,875.     E.   (9)   $792.83. 

A.  Corner.  Shannon,  RIU  &  Edwards.  1636 
I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B  American  Footwear  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation, Inc.,  342  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $1,600.     E.  (9)  $485. 

A.  Corner,  Shannon.  RIU  &  Edwards,  1625 
I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Boston  Herald  Traveler  Corp.,  300 
Harrison  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 

D.   (6)    $1,000.-   E.   (9)   $400. 

A.  Corner,  Shannon  RIU  &  Edwards,  1626 
I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Broiler  CouncU,  1155  16tli 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $300. 

A.  ColUer,  Shannon,  RIU  &  Edwards,  1636 
I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B  Tool  and  Stainless  Steel  Industry  Com- 
mittee, %  Carpenter  Technology  Corp.,  Read- 
ing, Pa. 

D.  (6)  $3,760.    E.  (9)  $615. 

A.  Colorado  Railroad  Association,  703  Ma- 
jestic Building,  Denver,  Colo. 
D.  (6)   $1360.     E.  (9)   $2,905. 

A.  Earl  M.  Colson,  1815  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  _  ,^^ 

B.  Antonio  M.  MarineUl,  4744  Baltimore 
Avenue,  HyattsvlUe,  Md. 

D.   (6)   $1,300. 


A    CUfford,    warnke.    Glass,    Mcllwaln    &  A.  COMAC  Co.,  I(tt5  Connecticut  Avenue 

Flnkey.  816  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash-  NW.,  W"^l^gton,  D.C. 

ington,  D.C.  ^-  <*>  W^.BO. 

i 
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A.  Harrison  Combe,  Jr..  1437  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 


B.  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co..  Winston- 
Salem.  N.C. 


••4<.a     onn 


A.  Covington  &   Burling,  888   16th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

R     friA/^tri-krtln    Tn/1llAt.rlAs     AKArw^lsa.f.1nn      90f)1 
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,    ,^  ,            T.     inno  TjtncBster  B  Tuba  County  Water  Agency.  MarysvlUe, 

America   906  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,         A.  James  J.  Delaney,  Jr..   1003  Lancaster  ^    xuoa  w,       y              »* 

America,  800  lotn  oi«ev                          »            Drive,  Anchorage,  Alaska.                  „  .,_„h.  n/R^ai:2lOl9     E    (9)  $10.19. 

°S    ,«.   .«rvv.      E    (fi)   «3  602  06                             B.  Association     of     American     RaUroads,  D.  (6)   $1,210.19.    BJ9)  •m.ii' 

D.   (6)    $6,000.     E.   (9)    $2,602.06.  American    Railroad    Building.    Washington,  _    ^ ^^^r^, iMl  Mas- 
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A.  Harrison  Comb*.  Jr.,  1437  K  8tre«t  NW.. 
WaAhlngton,  D.C. 

B.  United  Mine  Workers  or  America,  900 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)   »3.452. 

A.  The  Committee  for  Broadening  Commer- 
cial Bank  Participation  In  Public  Financing, 
50  South  LaSalle  Street.  Chlca<;o,  111. 

D.   (6)   »3.500. 

A.  Committee  for  Community  Affairs,  1000 
Wisconsin  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
D.   (8)   M.8T7.40.     E.   (9)    »8.877.40. 

A.  Committee  for  Free  Cotton  Market,  Inc.. 
1735  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Committee  on  Metropolitan  Washing- 
ton Banking,  Union  Trust  Building.  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

D.   (6)    $2,327.73.     E.   (9)   82.119.24. 

A.  Committee  for  a  National  Trade  Policy, 
Inc.,  1038  ConnecUcut  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
^gton.  D.C. 

O.  (0)   81,558.     E.   (9)   8803. 

A.  Committee  for  Study  of  Revenue  Bond 
Financing.  1000  Ring  Building.  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.  (6)   817.150.     E.   (9)   810.522.47. 

A.  Paul  B.  Comstock,  1771  N  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Broadcasters. 
1771  N  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Raymond  F.  Conkllng,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Texaco  Inc..  135  East  43d  Street.  New 
York,  N.T. 

D.  (8)  8400.     E.  (9)  8297.40. 

A.  Howard  U.  Conner.  lTt5  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Pacific  Oas  ft  Electric  Co..  245  Market 
Street.  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

D.  (6)  81397.     E.  (9)  8763.35. 

A.  James  T.  Conner,  1155  15tb  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Agrlcultxiral  Chemicals  Associ- 
ation. 

E.  (9)   8103.85. 

A.  John  A.  Connor,  3139  Wisconsin  Avenue, 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Machine  Tool  Builders  Associ- 
ation. 3139  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  Bernard  J.  Conway,  311  East  Chicago 
Avenue,  Chicago,  m. 

B.  American  Dental  Association.  311  East 
Chicago  Avenue.  Chicago.  111. 

D.  (6)  $2,052.87. 

A.  Harry  N.  Cook,  1130  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  National  Waterways  Conference. 

A.  Howard  Lee  Cook,  Jr.,  1776  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  American  Medical  Association,  535 
North  Dearborn  Street.  Chicago,  ni. 

D.  (6)  81,875.     B.  (9)  8775.98. 

A.  EUeen  D.  Cooke.  200  C  Street  SE.,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

B.  American  Library  Association ,  50  Bast 
Huron  Street.  Chicago,  ni. 

D.  (6)  876.14. 

'A.  Edward  Cooper. 

B.  Motion  Picture  Aaaoclatlon  of  America. 
Inc.,  1600  I  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  J.  Milton  Cooper,  1000  Vermont  Avenue 
MW.,  Waahlngton,  D.C. 


B.  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co.,  Winston- 
Salem,  N.C. 

A.  Joshua  W.  Cooper.  626  South  Lee  Street, 
Alexandria.  Va. 

B.  Portsmouth-Klttery  Armed  Services 
Committee,  Inc.,  Post  Office  Box  1123.  Ports- 

>mouth,  N.H. 

D.  (6)  $3,750.    f.  (0)  $1,496.24. 

A.  Mitchell  J.  Cooper.  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue.  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Council  of  Forest  Industries.  1477  West 
Pender  Street,  Vancouver,  B.C..  Canada. 

D.   (6)  $3,000.    E.  (9)  $2285. 

A.  Mitchell  J.  Cooper.  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue.  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Footwear  Division,  Rubber  Manufac- 
turers Association.  444  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York.  NY. 

D.   (6)    $6,000.     E.   (9)   84.75. 

A.  Darren  Coover,  216  Watergate  Building, 
2600   Virginia   Avenue,   Washington.    D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Independent 
Insurers.  30  West  Monroe  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)    82.000.     E.   (9)    $523. 

A.  Corcoran.  Foley.  Youngman  &  Rowe, 
1511  K  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Association  of  Stock  Exchange  Firms, 
120  Broadway.  New  York.  N.Y. 

A.  Corcoran.  Foley.  Youngman  &  Rowe, 
1511  K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  Committee  for  Broadening  Com- 
mercial Bank  Participation  in  Public  Financ- 
ing, 50  South  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

A.  Corcoran,  Foley.  Youngman  &  Rowe. 
1511  K  Street  NW  ,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Committee  on  Metropolitan  Washington 
Banking.  Union  Trust  Building.  Washington. 
DC 

A.  Corcoran,  Foley.  Youngman  ft  Rowe. 
1511  K  Street  NW.  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Gas  Marketers  Association.   1250  Con- 

fectlcut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
A.  Corcoran,    Foley.    Youngman    ft    Rowe, 
1511  K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Lilly  Endowment.  Inc..  914  Merchants 
Bank  Building.  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

A.  Emmet  P.  Corrlgan,  923  34th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  United  Association  of  Journeymen  and 
Apprentices  of  the  Plumbing  and  Pipe  Fit- 
ting Industry  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  901  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

A.  Allan  D.  Cors.  1639  K  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

B.  Corning  Olass  Works.  Corning,  N.Y. 
D.   (6)   8135.  , 


A.  Covington  ft   Burling.  888   16th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Electronic  Industries  Association,  2001 
I  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Covington  ft  Burling,  888  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  James  Irvine  Foundation,  111  Sut- 
ter Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


A.  Council  for  a  Uvable  World.  201 
aachusetts  Avenue  NE..  Washington.  DC. 

D.  (6)   831.111.60.     E.   (9)   834.157.17. 

A.  Council  of  Mutual  Savings  Institutions, 
60  East  42d  Street.  New  York,  N.Y. 

E.  (9)   $373.50. 

A.  Council  of  Profit  Sharing  Industries,  39 
North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  ni. 

A.  Council  of  State  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce. 1038  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D.  (6)   8950.47.     B.  (8)   8960.47. 

A.  Covington  ft  Burling,  888  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  American  Machine  Tool  Dlstrlbuton 
AaaocUtlon.  1500  Massachusetts  Avenue, 
NW..  Waablogton,  D.C. 


A.  Covington  ft  Burling,  888   16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  A.  P.  Miller,  8  Kongens  Nytorv,  Copen- 
hagen, Denmco-k. 


A.  Covington  ft  Burlmg,  888  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Machine  Tool  Builders  Asso- 
ciation, 2139  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


A.  Covington  ft  Burling,  888   16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Ready  Mixed  Concrete  Asso- 
ciation, 900  Spring  Street,  Silver  Spring,  Md. 


A.  Covington  ft  Burling,  888  16th  Street. 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Truck  Mixer  Manufacturers  Bureau,  900 
Spring  Street.  Sliver  Spring,  Md. 

A.  Cox.  Langford  ft  Brown,  1531  New  Hamp- 
shire Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  Research  Libraries,  1527 
New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.  (6)  83.500.     E.  (9)  833.98. 

A.  Cox,  Langford  ft  Brown,  1531  New  Hamp- 
shire Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  National  Collegiate  Athletic  As- 
sociation. Midland  Building,  Kansas  City, 
Mo. 

A.  W.  J.  Crawford,  Post  Office  Box  3180. 
Houston,  Tex. 

B.  Humble  Oil  ft  Refining  Co.  (A  Delaware 
Corporation),  Post  Office  Box  2180,  Houston. 
Texas. 

E.  (9)  8333.99. 

A.  Harold  L.  Croeler,  400  First  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway.  Airline  tt 
Steamship  Clerks,  6300  River  Road.  Roee- 
mont,  m. 

D.  (6)  83,110.38. 


A.  H.  C.  Crotty.  13060  Woodward  Avenue, 
Detroit,  Mich. 

A.  J  A.  Crowder,  1300  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufac- 
turers. 1200  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
DC. 

D.  (6)  81,500. 

A.  Michael  B.  Crowson.  1132  Pennsylvania 
Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Distilled  Spirits  Institute,  1133  Penn- 
sylvania Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  F.  Boeley  Crowther  3d,  605  Third  Ave- 
nue. New  York.  N.Y. 

B.  American  Gas  Association,  Inc.,  605 
Third  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Culbertson.  Pendleton  ft  Pendleton, 
1155  16th  street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Canned  Meat  Importers'  Association. 
%  Transmundo  Co.,  Inc.,  Times-Life  Build- 
ing. Rockefeller  Center,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)   8750.     E.   (9)   8133.47. 

A.  John  T.  Curran.  905  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Laborers'  International  Union  of  North 
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America.  906  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 

D.C. 

D.   (6)   86,000.     E.   (9)    83.603.06. 

A.  John  R.  Dalton,  1508  Merchants  Bank 
Building.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

B  Associated  Railways  of  Indiana,  loos 
Merchants  Bank  Building,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  P.  Gibson  Darrison,  Jr.,  3000  L  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Penn  Central  Co.,  330  Park  Avenue, 
New  York,  NY. 

A.  John  C.  Datt,~425  13th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  1000 
Merchandise    Mart    Plaza.    Chicago.    HI. 

D.   (6)    $1,166.35.     E.   (9)    $251.81. 


u 


A.  Philip  J.  Daugherty.  . 

B    Industrial  Union  Department.  AFL-t/io, 
816  16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
D.    (6)    $1,999.20.     E.   (9)    $65.60. 

A.  John  Davenport,  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation. 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.   (6)   $165. 

A.  Aled  P.  Davles,  59  East  Van  Buren 
Street,  Chicago,  111. 

B.  American  Meat  Institute.  69  East  Van 
Buren  Street.  Chicago.  111. 

D.  (6)    $3,000.     E.   (9)    $199.30. 

A.  Charles  W.  Davis,  6200  First  National 
Plaza,  Chicago,  111. 

B.  Inland  Steel  Co.,  30  West  Monroe,  Chi- 
cago, 111.  ,  " 

E.  (9)   $13.59.  I 

A.  Charles  W.  Davis,  5200  First  National 
Plaza.  Chicago.  111. 

B.  Northwest  Industries,  Inc.,  400  West 
Madison  Street.  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)    $3,083.93.     E.   (9)   8287.03. 

A.  Charles  W.  Davis,  5200  First  Nattonal 
Plaza,  Chicago,  ni. 

B.  Sears.  Roebuck  ft  Co.,  925  South  Homan. 
Chicago.  111. 

E.  (9)  $977.43. 


A.  Charles  W.   DavU,  5200  First  National 
Plaza,  Chicago,  m. 

B.  Trans    Union    Corporation,    111    West 
Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago,  HI. 

E.  (9)   $71.75. 


A.  Fred  Davis. 

B.  National  AssoclaUon  of  Manufacturers, 
918  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

A  Davis.  Wright.  Todd.  Rleae  ft  Jones.  4200 
Seattle-First  National  Bank  Building.  Seattle. 

lyftffti 

B.  Arctic  Slope  Native  Association,  Post 
Office  Box  486,  Barrow,  Alaska. 

E.   (9)    $2,992.12. 

A  Dawson.  Nagel.  Sherman  ft  Howard,  1900 
First  National  Bank  Building,  Denver,  Colo 

B.  Colorado  Bond  Dealers  Association,  680 
17th  Street.  Denver,  Colo. 

D.   (6)   $650. 

A.  Charles  W.  Day.  815  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
B   Ford  Motor  Co.,  Dearborn,  Mich. 
D.   (6)    $180.     E.   (9)   8333. 


A.  Tony  T.  Dechant. 

B  Farmers'  Educational  and  Co-operative 
Union  of  America  (National  Farmers  Union). 
1576  Sherman  Street.  Denver,  Colo.,  and  1013 
14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   81376.     E.  (9)   8168.1S. 
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A.  James  J.  Delaney,  Jr.,  1003  Lancaster 
Drive,  Anchorage,  Alaska. 

B  AssocUtton  of  American  RaUroads, 
American  Railroad  Building,  Washington, 
D.C. 

A.  Richard  A.  Dell.  300  PKwlda  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation. 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.  (6)   $160. 

A.  Ray  Denlson,  815  16th  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  ^  _ 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  815  16th 
Street,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $5,430.30.     E.   (9)   $465.73. 

A.  Max  A.  Denny.  1629  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  »    ^.o 

B  American  Industrial  Bankers  Associa- 
tion 1629  K  Street  NW„  Washington,  D.C. 

D."  (6)   $900. 

A.  Leslie  E.  Dennis,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B  Brotherhood  of  Railway,  Airline  ft 
Steamship  Clerks,  6300  River  Road.  Rose- 
mont,  ni. 

D.  (6)   $618.36.     E.   (9)   $99.85. 

A.  Lloyd  J.  Derrlckson,  888  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  _..,,, 

B.  National  Association  of  Securities  Deal- 
ers. Inc. 

A.  Claude  J.  Desautels  Associates,  1725  I 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B  American  Society  of  Composers,  Authors 
ft  PublUhers,  575  Madison  Avenue.  New 
York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)   $6,000.  r- 

A.  Claude  J.  Desautels,  1726  I  Street  NW., 
Washington, DC.  .  ,^t,  #  

B  Citizens  Committee  for  Postal  Reform. 
Inc..  1725  I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $5,769.24. 

A.  Claude  J.  Desautels  Associates,  1725  I 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Joseph  NapoUtan  Associates.  Inc..  lai 
Chestnut  Street.  Springfield,  Mass. 

D.  (6)   $12,000. 

A.  C.  H.  DeVaney,  425  13th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  ^^^ 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  1000 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaza,  Chicago,  ni. 

D.   (6)   $1,812.60.     E.   (9)   $45.30. 

A.  George  S.  Dietrich.  1741  DeSales  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B  Association  on  Broadcasting  Standards, 
Inc.,  1741  DeSales  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
DC. 

A.  Joseph  E.  Dlli^  1760  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Federal  Cartridge  Corp.,  3700  Foshay 
Tower,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

D.   (6)   $5,929.16.     E.  (9)   $60.40. 

A.  Timothy  V.  A.  DlUon,  1001  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B  Department  of  Water  Resources,  State 
of  California,  Post  Office  Box  388.  Sacra- 
mento, Calif. 

D.   (6)   $1,766.36.     E.  (9)   $106.36. 

A.  Timothy  V.  A.  Dillon,  1001  15th  Street 
NW    Washington,  D.C. 

b'  Sacramento  Municipal  UtUlty  District, 
Post  Office  Box  15830,  Sacramento,  Calif. 

D.  (6)  $1,685.62.    E.  (9)  $135.63. 


A.  Timothy  V.  A.  DlUon,  1001  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


B.  Yuba  County  Water  Agency,  MarysvlUe, 

Calif. 

D.  (6)   $1,310.19.    E.   (9)  $10.19. 

A.  Disabled  American  Veterans,  1221  Mas- 
sachusetts Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Disabled  American  Veterans,  3725  Alex- 
andria Pike,  Cold  Spring,  Ky. 

D.  (6)   $17,135.     E.   (9)   $2,408.07. 

A.  William  H.  Dodds,  1126  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B  International  Union,  United  Automo- 
bile, Aerospace  ft  Agriculttiral  Implement 
Workers  of  America,  UAW,  8000  East  Jeffer- 
son Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 

D.  (6)   $954.50.    E.  (9)  $168.70. 

A.  C.  L.  Dorson,  501 13th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  .  „  , 

B  Retirement  Federation  of  Civil  Service 
Employees  of  the  U.S.  Government.  501  13th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $3,921.10.     E.  (9)  $200. 

A  Dow  Lohnes  and  Albertson,  1326  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C 

B  Newspaper  Committee  for  Cablevlslon. 
9th  and  Edmond  Streets,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

D.  (6)  $12,120.     E.  (9)  $1,387.17. 

A.  F.  Raymond  Downs.  1730  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  ,    ^  _,   _ 

B  The  Procter  ft  Gamble  Manufacturing 
Co..' 301  East  Sixth  Street.  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

A.  Robert  H.  Doyle,  2029  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  , , 

B.  National  Society  of  Professional  En^- 
neers,  2029  K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $2,500. 

A.  Franklin  B.  Dryden.  ,--«   ir 

B.  The  Tobacco  Institute,  Inc.,  mo  i*. 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.   Evelyn  Dubrow,   1710  Broadway,  New 

B   International  Ladles'  Garment  Workers' 
Union,  1710  Broadway,  New  York  19,  N.Y. 
D.  (6)  $3,120.     E.  (9)  $2,295.13. 

A.  WiUlam  DuChessl,  1126  16Ui  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B  Textile  Workers  Union  of  America,  A£i^ 
CIO   99  University  Place,  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $976.16.     E.  (9)  $100. 

A.  William  E.  Dunn.  1957  E  Stxeet  NW., 
Washington.  DC.  

B  The  Associated  General  Oontractora  ol 
America,  1957  E  Street  NW.,  Waahlngton,  D.C. 

A.  J.  D.  Durand,  1725  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

E.  (9)  8310. 

A.  Roy  W.  Easley.  1735  DeSales  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $63.     E.  (9)  $18.25. 

A.  Macon  T.  Edwards,  1918  North  Parkway, 

Memphis,  Term.  »„,--» 

B    National  Cotton  Council  of  America, 

Post  Office  Box  12286,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
D.  (6)  $127.60.     E.  (9)  $35.82. 

A.  George  V.  Egge,  Jr.,  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B  Cleary.  GottUeb,  Steen  ft  HamUton,  1250 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A  J  C.  B.  Ehrlnghaus,  Jr.,  300  New  jM«ey 
Avenue  SB.,  WartUngton.  D.C.         -,,^^,^^ 

B  AsKXJlation  of  American  Railroads, 
American   Rallrowte  BuUdlng.  Washington, 

D.C.  __ 

D.  (6)  9384.    B.  (9)  #75. 
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A.   Harmon  L.   Elder.   1900  L  Street  NW., 
Wiuthlnffton.  D.C. 


B.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 

States. 


A.  Gordon  Forbes.  207  Union  Depot  Build- 
ing. St.  Paul.  Minn. 
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A   David  C.  Fullarton,   1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  National   Telephone   Cooperative   Asso- 


A.  Dave  Olvens,  916  Nashville  Trust  Build- 
ing, Nashville,  Tenn. 

B.  Class  I  railroads  In  Tennessee. 


A.  Samuel  A.  Grayson,  611  Idaho  Building. 

B.*' Union    Pacific    Railroad.    1416    Dodge 
Street,  Omaha,  Nebr. 
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A.  H*rmon  L.  Elder.  1900  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B  Wllaon  E  Hamilton  ft  Aaaoclate*.  Inc., 
1900  L  Street  NW  .  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  •250.     E.  (9)  •la. 

A.  John  Doyle  Elliott.  6500  Qulncy  Street, 
HyattsvUle.  Md. 

D.  (6)   •a.510.74.     E.  (9)  $2,883.23. 

A.  John  M  ElUott.  5025  Wisconsin  Avenue 
NW  ,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union.  APL-CIO, 
5025  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
DC. 

A.  D.  A.  Ellsworth,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway.  Airline  & 
Steamship  Clerks.  6300  River  Road.  Rose- 
mont  111. 

D.   f^)    $4,219.74      B.   (9)    $688  95. 

A.  Ely.  Bartlett,  Brown  &  Proctor.  225 
Franklin  Street.  Boston.  Mass. 

B.  Massachusetts  Federal  Savings  Council, 
Inc.    11  Beacon  Street.  Boston.  Mass. 

D.   (6)    $7,500.     E.   (9)    $1.91045. 

A.  Ely  &  Duncan.  1200  Tower  Building. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Public  Power  Association.  2600 
Virginia  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $2,100.     E.   (9)    $35.18. 

A.  Ely  Sc  Duncan,  1200  Tower  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Coachella  Valley  County  Water  District, 
Ooachella.  Calif. 

D.   (6)   $1,200. 

A.  Ely  tc  Duncan,  1200  Tower  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

B  Department  of  Water  and  Power  of  the 
City  of  Los  Angeles.  CaUf..  ill  North  Hope 
Street.  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

D.   («)   $1,600 

A.  Ely  ft  Duncan,  1200  Tower  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  East  Bay  Municipal  Utility  DUtrlct.  2130 
Adeline  Street.  Oakland.  Calif. 

D.   (6)   $1,200. 

A.  Ely  ft  Duncan.  1200  Tower  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Imperial  Irrigation  District.  El  Centro. 
Calif. 

D.   (6)   $2,100. 

A.  Ely  ft  Duncan.  1200  Tower  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Six  Agency  Committee.  909  South 
Broadway  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

D.  (6)   $3,000. 

A.  Emergency  Committee  for  American 
Trade.  1211  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

D    (6)    $660.     E.   (9)    $4349. 

A.  Richard  W.  Emory.  1400  Mercantile 
Trust  Building.  Baltimore.  Md. 

B.  Maryland  State  Fair  ft  Agricultural  So- 
ciety, Inc..  Tlmonlum  State  Fair  Grounds, 
Tlmonlum,  Md. 

A.  James  C.  England,  1317  F  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Retail  Merchandise  Associa- 
tion, 100  West  3l8t  Street.  New  Tork,  N.T. 

E.  (9)   $33.15. 

A.  Orover  W.  Enaley,  200  Park  ATenue,  New 
Tork,  N.T. 

B.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Savings 
Banks,  aoo  Park  Avenue.  New  York.  NY. 

D.   (6)   $1,062.     E.   (9)    $102, 

A.  John  D.  Pagan,  300  Maryland  Avenue 
NE.,  Washington.  DC. 


B.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States. 

D.   (6)    $2,575.     E.    (9)    $18.76. 

A.  Rtehard  E.  FaggloU,  1026  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  .  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.  (New  Jersey),  30 
Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  Tork.  N.T. 

A  Clinton  M.  Fair,  815  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations.  815  16th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $5,437.50.     E.   (9)    $171.93. 

A.  The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Co-Oper- 
atlve  Union  of  America  (National  Farmers 
Union).  1575  Sherman  Street.  Denver.  Colo.; 
1012  14th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $68.988  49.     E.   (9)    $19,780.86. 

A.  Herbert  A.  Flerst.  607  Ring  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Council  of  Forest  Industries  of  British 
Columbia.  1477  West  Pender  Street.  Van- 
couver. British  Columbia.  Canada. 

D.   (6)   $7,500.  E.   (9)   $155. 

A.  Herbert  A.  Flerst,  607  Ring  BxUldlng. 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Joint  Committee  of  Printing  and  Pub- 
lishing Industries  of  Canada.  Fourth  Floor, 
117  EgUnton  Avenue  East.  Toronto.  Canada. 

D.   (6)    $2,250.     E.   (9)    $34. 

A.  Francis  S.  Fllbey,  817  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  United  Federation  of  Postal  Clerks,  817 
14th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)  $3,739.77. 

A.  Firearms  Lobby  of  America.  416  Second 
Street  NE..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $20,119.26.     E.   (9)    $17,918.70. 

A.  WllUam  J.  Flaherty.  1221  MassachusetU 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B   Disabled  American  Veterans,  3726  Alex- 
andria Pike.  Cold  Spring.  Ky. 
D.  (6)  $5,500.     E.  (9)  $528.98. 

A  Roger  Fleming.  425  13th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  1000 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaza.  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)  $1,591.60.     E.  (9)  $13.72. 

A.  Frank  U  Fletcher.  1225  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B  National  Association  of  FM  Broadcasters, 
665  Fifth  Avenue.  New  Tork.  N.T. 

A.  Fletcher.  Heald.  Rowell,  Kenehan  ft 
Hlldreth,  1225  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  FM  Broadcasters, 
665  Fifth  Avenue.  New  Tork.  N.T. 

A.  John  J.  Flynn.  1760  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Loeb.  Rhoades  ft  Co..  43  Wall  Street. 
New  Tork.  N.T. 

D.  (6)  $3,100.     E.  (9)  $965. 

A.  John  J.  Flynn,  1750  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Sears.  Roebuck  ft  Co..  926  South  Homan 
Avenue.  Chicago.  111. 

E.  (9)  $304. 

A.  W.  Robert  Pokes.  800  Tallahassee  Bank 
ft  Tnist  Building.  TtUlahassee,  Fla. 

B.  Florida  Railroad  Association.  Washing- 
ton Square  Building.  Tallahassee.  Fla. 

D.  (6)  $225.     E.  (9)  $188.20. 

A.  Gene  Fondren,  Post  Offlce  Box  193,  Tay- 
lor, Tex. 

B.  Texas  railroads. 

D.  (6)  $3,910.     E.  (9)  $839.53. 


A.  Gordon  Forbes,  307  Union  Depot  Build- 
ing. St.  Paul.  Minn 

B.  Minnesota  Railroads  Association. 
D.  (6)  $500.     E.  (9)  $541.96. 

A.  Frederick  W.  Ford. 

B.  National   Cable  Television   Association, 
Inc  ,  1634  I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)  $417.     E.  (9)  $18. 

A.  James  W.  Porlstel.  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  American      Medical      Association.      535 
North  Dearborn  Street.  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)    $1,950.     E.   (9)   $436.80. 


A.  Ronald  J.  Poulls.  1140  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Encyclopaedia  Brltannlca.  Inc.,  and  Wll- 
Uam P.  Benton.  425  North  Michigan  Avenue. 
Chicago,  111. 

A.  Ronald  J.  FouUs,  1140  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue. Washington.  DC. 

B.  United  States  Independent  Telephone 
Association.  425  13th  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

D.   (6)    $275. 

A.  John  G.  Fox.  2000  L  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  and  196  Broadway.  New  Tork, 
NT 

B.  American  Telephone  ft  Telegraph  Co.. 
195  Broadway.  New  Tork.  NT. 

D.   (6)   $87.48. 


A.  Money  E  Fox.  300  New  Jersey  Avenue 
SE  .  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Central  Arizona  Project  Association. 
1124  Arizona  TlUe  Building.  Phoenix.  Ariz. 

D.   (6)   $34.70.     E    (9)    $19.91. 

A.  Walter  L.  Frankland.  Jr.,  1625  I  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B  Sliver  Users  Association.  1626  I  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $500.     E.   (9)    $163.58. 

A.  Robert  M  Frederick,  1616  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  National  Grange.  1616  H  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $3,760. 

A.  James  O.  Freeman.  812  Pennsylvania 
Building.  Washington.  DC. 

B.  United  States  Savings  and  Loan  League. 
221  North  LaSalle  Street.  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)   $1,625.     E.   (9)    $66.60. 

A.  Joseph  Frenl.  Jr..  1629  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Industrial  Bankers  Associa- 
tion. 1629  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

D.   (6)   $750. 

A.  Bernlce  Frledlander,  950  25tb  Street 
NW  ,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  LASH  (Legislative  Action  on  Smoking 
and  Health),  2000  H  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. DC. 

D.   (6)"  $2,558.     E.   (9)    $400.78. 

A.  Philip  P.  Frledlander,  Jr.,  1343  L  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Tire  Dealers  ft  Retreaders  As- 
soc^tlon.  Inc..  1343  L  Street  NW.,  Washlng- 
to#D.C. 

%.   (6)   $50.     E.   (9)    $3. 

A.  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legisla- 
tion. 245  Second  Street  NE..  Washington.  D.C. 
D.   (6)   $40,720.     E.   (9)   $11,2«4. 

A.  Frank  W.  Frisk.  Jr.,  2600  Virginia  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Public  Power  Association, 
3600  Virginia  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $300. 
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A  David  C.  Fullarton.  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B  National  Telephone  Cooperative  Asso- 
ciation, 1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  1    - 

D.  (6)   $1,122.92.  I 

A.  Garrett  Fuller.^TH  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B  Columbia  Steamship  Co.,  Inc^  2300 
Southwest  First   Avenue,   Portlan«J,   Greg. 

D.   (6)   $300.     E.   (9)   $6.50. 

A.  Puller,  Seney,  Henry  ft  Hodge,  8th 
Floor   Owens-mmols  Building,  Toledo.  Ohio. 

B  bwens-IlllnoU.  Inc..  Madison  Avenue 
and  St.  Clalr  Street,  Box  1035.  Toledo,  Ohio. 

A.  Oadsby  ft  Hanni*,  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Anchor  Corp.  et  al. 
D.   (6)    $3,000.     E.   (9)    $20.76. 

A.  Gadsby  ft  HanmoT.  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Royal  Crown  Cola  Co..  Columbus,  Ga. 

A.  James  E.  GafBganTTTI  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B  American  Hotel  ft  Motel  Association. 
221  West  67th  Street,  New  Tork,  N.T. 

A.  Henry  E.  Gardiner.  1511  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Anaconda  Co..  25  Broadway,  New  Tork, 

N.T. 

D.   (6)   $660. 

A  William  B.  Gardiner,  1221  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Disabled  American  Veterans,  3725  Alex- 
andria Pike.  Cold  Spring.  Ky.  , 

D.  (6)    $4,760.     E.   (9)    $66.1 

3i  A    Gardner.  Morrison  ft  Rogers.  1126  Wood- 

**  ward  Building.  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Chas.  Pfizer  ft  Co..  235  East  42d  Street. 
New  Tork.  NT. 

E.  (9)   $55.85. 

A.  Marlon  R.  Garstang.  30  F  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC.  „  ..      ^.        -n 

B.  National  Milk  Producers  Federation,  30 
F  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $200.  I 

A  Gas  Appliance  Manufacturers  Assocla- 
Uon,  2000  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

A.  Gas  Supply  Commltt«.  1725  DeSales 
Street  NW..  Washlngrton,  D.Cj 

D.  (6)    $7,550. 

A.  General  Public  Utilltlas  Corp.,  80  Pine 
Street.  New  Tork.  N.T. 

E.  (9)   $1,618. 

A.  William  T.  Glbb.  170  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Ufe  Insurance  Association  of  America, 
377  Park  Avenue,  New  Tork,  N.T. 

D.   (6)   $750.     E.   (9)    $81.24. 

A.  John  H.  Gilbert.  128  C  Street,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  ^^_ 

B.  National  Association  of  Theatre  Owners, 
Inc.,  1501  Broadway,  New  Tork,  N.T. 

A.  Arthur  P.  GUdea,  2347  Vine  Street,  Cln- 
clnnatl,  Ohio. 

B  International  Union  of  United  Brewery, 
Flour  Cereal.  Soft  Drink  and  Distillery  Work- 
ers of  America,  2347  Vine  Street,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

A.  Joseph  S.  Gill,  16  East  Broad  Street.  Co- 
lumbus. Ohio.  _    ^  „      ^ 

B.  Ohio  RaUroad  Association,  16  East  Broad 
Street,  Columbus.  Ohio. 

D.   (6)   $1,376.     E.   (9)   $170.43. 


A.  Dave  Glvens,  916  Nashville  Trust  Build- 
ing, Nashville.  Term. 

B.  Class  I  railroads  In  Tennessee. 

A.  Olassle,  Pewett.  Beebe  &  Shanks,  1819 
H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B  Eastern  Meat  Packers  Association,  Inc., 
1830  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D.  (6)  $5.     E.  (9)  $4.71. 

A.  Olassle,  Pewett,  Beebe  ft  Shanks,  1819 
H  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B  National  Independent  Meat  Packers  As- 
sociation. 1820  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $225.     E.  (9)  $9.62. 

A.  The  Glenmede  Trust  Co.,  1608  Walnut 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A.  Jack  Golodner,  1225  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Actors'  Equity  Association,  165  West 
46th  Street.  New  Tork,  N.T. 

D.  (6)  $2,600.     E.   (9)    $310. 

A.   John   OoneUa,  400  First   Street   NW.. 

Washington,  D.C.  ..,„„«    * 

B     Brotherhood    of    Railway,    Airline    & 

Steamship  Clerks.  6300  River  Road.   Rosc- 

mont,  lU. 
D.  (6)  $1,666. 

A.  Vance  V.  Goodfellow,  828  Midland 
Bank  BtUldlng.  Minneapolis.  Minn. 

B.  Crop  QuaUty  Council,  828  Midland  Bank 
Building.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

D.  (6)  $4,500.     E.  (9)  $14.30. 

A.  Frederick  D.  Goss,  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B  National  Telephone  Cooperative  Asso- 
ciation, 1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6)  $468. 

A  Edward  Gottlieb  ft  Associates,  Ltd.,  485 
Madison  Avenue,  New  Tork.  N.T. 

B  Florists'  Transworld  Delivery  Associa- 
tion, 900  West  Lafayette  Boulevard,  Detroit. 
Mich.  

A  Government  Employes  Council,  AFL- 
CIO.  100  Indiana  .venue  NW..  Washington, 

DC. 

D.  (6)  WO.470.67.     E.  (9)  $5,453.06. 

A  CJraln  ft  Feed  Dealers  National  Associa- 
tion. 725  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

E.  (9)  $20. 


A.  Samuel  A.  Grayson.  611  Idaho  Building, 

Boise,  Idaho.  T^^»- 

B.  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  1416  Dodge 
Street,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

E.  (9)  $1,370.43. 

A.  Clifford  P.  Greek,  432  Park  Avenue 
South,  New  Tork,  N.T. 

B  American  Educational  Publishers  InsU- 
tute,  432  Park  Avenue  South,  New  Tork, 
N.T." 

D.  (6)  $250. 

A.  William  G.  Grelf,  1165  15th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Bristol-Myers  Co.,  345  Paxk  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.T. 

A.  Fred  J.  Grelner,  910  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington??  D.C. 

B.  Evaporated  Milk  Association,  910  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  John  F.  Grlner,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B  American  Federation  of  Government 
Employees,  400  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $10,432.10.    E.  (9)  $2,670.16. 

A.  James  J.  Gudlnas,  1712  Q  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Automobile  Association,  1712 
O  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Dr.  Harry  P.  Quenther,  1101  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B  National  Association  of  Supervisors  of 
State  Banks,  1101  17th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.  (6)  $950. 

A.  Ben  H.  OuUl,  2000  K  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  National  Automobile  Dealers  Associa- 
tion, and  American  Zinc. 

D.   (6)  $1,888.44.    E.  (9)  $926. 

A.  Jerome  R.  Oulan. 

B  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business.  15th  Street  and  New  Tork  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  R.  WlUlam  Habel.  1771  N  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Broadcasters, 
1771  N  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Hoyt  S.  Haddock. 

B  Labor-Management  Maritime  Commit- 
tee, 100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 

D.  (6)  $1,500.    E.  (9)840.97. 


A.  CorneUus  R.  Gray.  1712  G  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  - 

B  American  Automobile  Association,  1712 
G  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  George  O.  Gray,  1625  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B  International  Economic  Policy  Associa- 
tion, 1625  I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)  $528.58. 

A.  James  A.  Gray,  2139  Wisconsin  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B  National  Machine  Tool  Builders  Asso- 
ciation. 2139  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  Robert  K.  Gray,  1736  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  .,„„_*   ..o^ 

B.  Hill  ft  Knowlton,  Inc.,  150  East  42d 
Street,  New  Tork,  N.T. 

A  Mrs.  Virginia  M.  Gray.  3501  Williams- 
burg Lane  NW..  Washington,  D.C.   __    ^„  „ 

B  Citizens  Committee  for  UNICEP,  20  E 
Steeet  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)   $100.     E.   (9)    $169.48. 


A.  John  R.  Halre,  61  Broadway,  New  Tork, 

NT 

B.  Investment  Co.  Institute,  61  Broadway. 

New  Tork,  N.T. 

A.  Matthew  Hale,  816  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B  American  Bankers  Association,  815 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
and  90  Park  Avenue,  New  Tork,  N.T. 

D.   (6)  $1,000.     E.  (9)   $350. 

A.  J.  G.  Hall,  Detroit.  Mich. 

B.  General  Motors  Corp..  3044  West  Grand 
Boulevard,  Detroit,  Mich. 

A.  Keith  HalUday,  1725  K  Street  NW.. 
WashlnsTton  D.C. 

B  Associated  Third  Class  Mall  Users.  1725 
K.  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $300. 

A.  Norman  S.  HalUday.  1629  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Magazine  PublUhers  Association,  Inc.. 
676  Lexington  Avenue,  New  Tork,  N.T. 

D.  (6)  $2,600.     E.  (9)  $576.68. 
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p^dters,  919  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  I 


w^       tm\      *1An 


A.  Harry  A.  Inm&n.  1200  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  ^        „ 

B.  The  New  Tork  Botanical  Garden.  Bronx 


B  International  Aasodatton  of  Ice  Cream. 
1105  Barr  Building,  Washington,  DX:. 

A.  Charlie  W.  Jones,  815  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  D.C.  .  . 
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A  ThomM  A.  HaHted.  201  M»8MW5hus«tU 
Avenue   >fE..  Washington.  DC 

B  Council  for  •  Uvable  World.  201  Maa- 
sachxisettfi  Avenue  NE  .  Washington.  DC. 

D.  (6)  $5,499.94. 

A  Hamel,  Morgan,  Park  *  S*unders.  888 
17th  Street  NW  .  Washington.  DC. 

B  American  Courier  Corp..  2  Nevada  Drive. 
Lake  Success  (NHP-PO).  N.Y. 

A.  Hamel.  Morgan.  Park  &  Saunders.  888 
17th  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Ida  Caaon  Callaway  Foundation,  Pine 
Mountain.  Ga. 

D.   («)   •1.400.     E    <9)    •129.53. 

A.  Hamel.  Morgan,  Park  &  Saunders,  888 
17th  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B  National  School  Supply  &  Equipment 
Association.  79  West  Monroe  Street.  Chicago. 
111. 

D.   (6)   •350.     E.   (9)    •25. 

A.  Hamel.  Hlorgan.  Park  &  Saunders.  888 
17th  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B  SclenUflc  Apparatus  Makers  Associa- 
tion. 1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  .  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

D    (6)    •SOO.     E.   (9)   •25. 

A.  Hamel.  Morgan.  Park  &  Saunders.  888 
17th  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Standard  OH  Co.  (Indiana).  910  South 
Michigan  Avenue.  Chicago,  ni. 

A.  Hamel.  Morgan.  Park  &  Saunders.  888 
17th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B  United  Student  Aid  Funds,  Inc.,  845 
Third  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y. 

A.  Edward  F.  Harding.  140  New  Montgom- 
ery Street,  San  Francisco.  Calif. 

B  The  Pacific  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
Co..  140  New  Montgomery  Street.  San  Fran- 
cisco. Calif. 

D.  (6)  •ISe.     E.  (9)  ^10070. 

A.4tanklln  Hardlnge.  Jr..  1444  Wentworth 
Avenue.  Asadena.  Calif. 

B.  California  Savings  and  Imkr  League. 
1444  Wentworth  Avenue.  Pasadena.  Calif. 

D.   (6)    •1.800.     E.   (9)    •1.052.94. 

A.  William  E.  Hardman.  1411  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 

B  NaUonal  Tool.  Die  ft  Precision  Machin- 
ing Association.  1411  K.  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

A.  Eugene  J.  Hardy. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 
918   16th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Mrs.  B411dred  B.  Harman.  640  Warner 
Building.  Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Woman's  Christian  Temper- 
ance Union.  1730  Chicago  Avenue.  Evanston. 

ni. 

D.   (6)   •825.     E.   (9)   •4«3.40. 

A.  William  B.  Harman.  Jr..  1701  K  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  American  Ufe  Convention.  211  East 
Chicago  Avenue.  Chicago.  111. 

D  (6)    ^480.     E.   (9)    •76.85. 

A  Herbert  E.  Harris  n.  425  13th  Street  NW.. 
Washlngto^.  DC. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  FederaUon.  1000 
MerchandUe  Mart  Plaza.  Chicago.  lU. 

D.   (6)    •1.76650. 

A  F.  Donald  Hart.  605  Third  Avenue.  New 
York.  N.Y. 

B.  American  Oas  Association,  Inc..  60S 
Third  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y. 

A.  David  Hartsough.  245  Second  Street  NE.. 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legis- 


lation. 245  Second  Street  NE..  Washington. 
DC. 

D.   (6)   •839. 

A.  Walter  A.  Hasty,  Jr..  1616  P  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B  American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc.. 
1616  P  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Michael  D.  Hathaway.  2000  Florida 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  NW.,  Washington. 
DC. 

D.   (6)   8150. 

A.  Paul  M.  Hawkins.  1701  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 

B  Health  Insurance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica   1701  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

D.  (6)  $535.  E.  (9)  •49.17. 

A.  Kit  H.  Haynes.  425  13th  SUeet  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  1000 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaza.  Chicago  lU. 

D.  (6)  •1.750.    E.  (9)  •52.20. 

A.  Haynes  &  Miller.  1511  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B  Northeast  Utilities  Service  Company  and 
Subsidiaries.  Post  Office  Box  270.  Hartford. 
Conn. 

A.  Hays  &  Hays.  Warner  Building.  Wash- 
ington  D.C. 

B.  Motor  Commerce  Association.  Inc..  4004 
Versailles  Road.  Lexington.  Ky.       , 

D.   (6)    •121.60.     E.   (9)   ^2.40. 

A.  Health  Insurance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica 1701  K  Street  NW,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    •2392.85.     E.   (9)   •2,392.86. 

A  Patrick  B.  Healey.  30  F  Street  NW.. 
Washlnaton.  DC 

B.  NaUonal  MUk  Producers  Federation.  30 
F  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)    •300.     E.   (9)   •158.90. 

A  Oeorge  J.  Recht.  52  Vanderbllt  Avenue, 
New  York.  NY.,  20  E  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. DC. 

B  American  Parents  Committee.  Inc.,  20 
E  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  and  the 
Subcommittee  Bipartisan  Citizens  Commit- 
tee for  Federal  Aid  for  PubUc  Elementary  & 
Secondary  Education. 

A.  William  H.  Hedlund.  909  American  Bank 
Building.  Portland,  Oreg. 

B  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  CalUomla.  San 
Francisco.  Calif..  Shell  Oil  Co..  San  Francisco, 
Calif..  Mobil  Oil  Co..  Los  Angeles.  Calif..  At- 
lantic Richfield  Oil  Co.,  Los  Angeles.  Calif.. 
Union  Oil  Co.  of  California.  Los  Angeles. 


A.  Robert  B.  Helney.  1133  20th  Street  NW.. 
Washington. DC.  ..„„  .w^,. 

B  National  Canners  .\asoclatlon.  1133  20th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)   •875.     E.   (9)    •528.91. 


A.  Kenneth  G  Helsler.  1200  17th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B  National  League  of  Insured  Savings  As- 
sociations. 1200  17th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton,  DC. 

D.  (6)  •l.OOO. 

A.  Edmund  P.  Hennelly.  150  East  42d  Street, 
New  York,  NY. 

B.  Mobile  Oil  Corp..  150  East  42d  Street. 
New  York.  NY. 

D.   (6)   •1.125.     B..(9)    •913.89. 

A.  Richard  I  Hersh.  1025  Vermont  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Home  Furnishings  Association, 
1150  Merchandise  Mart.  Chicago.  111. 

D.  (6)  %SO. 


A.  Clinton  M.  Hester.  432  Shoreham  Build- 
ing, Washington,  DC. 

B.  NaUonal  Football  League,  410  Park  Ave- 
nue. New  York.  N.Y. 

A.  Clinton  M.  Hester,  432  Shoreham  Build- 
ing. Washington.  DC. 

B  Savage  Arms.  Westfield.  Mass..  Redfield 
Gun  Sight  Co..  Denver.  Colo..  Browning  Arms 
Co..  Morgan.  Utah. 

E.  (9)  •97.70. 

A.  Hester  &  Stone.  432  Shoreham  Build- 
ing. Washington,  DC. 

B.  United  SUtes  Brewers  Association.  535 
Fifth  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.   (6)   •S.OOO.     E.   (9)    ^53.40. 

A.  Andrew  I.  Hlckey.  Jr..  1133  15th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Federal  National  Mortgage  Association. 
1133  15th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)    •2.812.50.     E.   (9)   •169.04. 

A.  John  W.  Hlght.  1028  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B  Legislative  Committee  of  the  Committee 
for  a  National  Trade  Policy.  Inc..  1028  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  •lOO. 

A.  J  Eldred  Hill.  Jr.,  720  Hotel  Washington, 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Unemployment  Benefit  Advisors,  Inc. 
D.  (6)  ^2.000. 

A.  James  J.  Hill.  5025  Wisconsin  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  AFL-CIO, 
5025  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

A.  Harry  R.  Hlnton.  1776  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC 

B.  American  Medical  Association.  535  North 
Dearborn  Street.  Chicago.  111. 

D.   (6)    ^2.100.     E.   (9)    •737.84. 

A.  Mrs.  Mae  Hlpsley.  1776  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Medical  Association.  536 
North  Dearborn  Street.  Chicago,  lU. 

D.   (6)   •712.50.     E.   (9)   •116.26. 

A.  Lawrence  S.  Hobart,  2600  Virginia  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B  American  Public  Power  Association, 
2600  Virginia  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   ^400 

A.  Claude  E.  Hobbs,  1000  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Westlnghouse  Electric  Corp.,  3  Gateway 
Center,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

D.   (6)    ^900.     E.   (9)   •lOS. 

A.  Hogan  &  Hartson.  815  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Hughes  Tool   Co.,  Houston,  Tok. 

A.  Lee  B.  Holmes,  666  11th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Mutual  Instuance  AlUance, 
20  North  Wacker  Drive.  Chicago.  HI. 

E.   (9)   •142.50. 


A.  John  W.  Holton.  815  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  The  American  Bankers  Association.  90 
Park  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)   •1.750.     E.   (9)   •471.78. 

A.  Edwin    M.    Hood.    1730   K   Street   NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Shipbuilders  Council  of  America.  1730 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  The  Hormel  Foundation.  Austin,  Minn. 

E.  (9)    •26,203.87. 

A.  Thomas  B.  House 

B.  National   AaaoclaUon  of   Frozen   Food 


Packers,  919   I8th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C. 
D.  («)  8100. 


A.  Joe  L.  Howell,  1225  Connecticut  Avenue 

NW.,  Washington,  DC.  »„.f^t>. 

B.  AllsUte  Enterprises,  Inc.,  Allstate 
Plaza.  Northbrook,  111. 

A.  Joe  L.  Howell,  1226  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Allstate  Insurance  Cos..  Allstate  Plaza, 
Northbrook,  111. 

A.  Charles  L.  Huber,  1221  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B  Disabled  American  Veterans,  3736 
Alexandria   PUe.   Cold   Spring,   Ky. 

D.   (6)   •6,875.     E.   (9)    •1.814.09. 

A.  William  J.  Hull,  1660  L  Stteet  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

A.  WllUam  J.  Hull.  1660  L  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  ^,.ti„T, 

B.  Ohio  Valley  Improvement  Association, 

Inc. 

A  Edward  W.  Hummers,  Jr.,  1226  Connec- 
ticut  Avenue   NW.,   Washington.   DC 

B.  National  AssocUtlon  of  FM  Broadcast- 
ers, 665  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y. 

A  David  J.  Humphreys,  1140  Connecttcut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Mobile  Housing  Association  of  America, 
39  South  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  ni. 

E.   (9)    8596.82. 

A  Robert  R.  Humphreys,  1000  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B  Air  Transport  Association,  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  •320.    E.  (9)  •172.86. , 

A.  James  L.  Huntley,  1775  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B  RetaU  Clerks  International  Association, 
1776  K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)   •5.312.50.     E.   (9)    •1.663.08. 

A  Philip  A.  Hutchinson.  Jr.,  1736  New 
York  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B  The  American  Institute  of  Architects, 
1735   New   York   Avenue  NW.,   Washington, 

D.C. 

D.  (6)  •l.OOO.    E.  (9)  •2,237.76. 


A.  Elmer  F.  Butter.  Post  Office  Box  2256, 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   •16. 

A.  Elmer  P.  Hutter,  Post  Office  Box  2265. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  William  R.  Smith,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)  •338. 

A  Frank  N.  Ikard.  1271  Avenue  of  the 
Americas,  New  York,  NY. 

B.  American  Petroleum  InsUtute,  1271  Av- 
enue of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y. 

DUnols  RaUroad  Association,  Room  801, 135 
East  11th  Place.  Chicago.  HL 
E.  (9)   82.588.40.  | 

A.  Bernard  J.  Immlng,  777  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B  United  Fresh  Fruit  &  Vegetable  hsao- 
elation.  777  14th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C. 

A.  Independent  Natural  Gas  Association 
of  America.  1660  L  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.  (6)  81300. 

A.  Industrial  Union  Department.  AFL-CIO, 
816  16  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
D.   (6)    •6,367.52.     E.   (9)    •6367.62. 


A.  Harry  A.  Imnan,  1200  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  _ 

B.  The  New  York  Botanical  Garden,  Bronx 
Park,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A  International  AssoclaUon  of  Machinists 
&  Aerospace  Works.  1300  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)   •7.814.23. 

A   International  Economic  PoUcy  Associa- 
tion. 1625  I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
E.  (9)   •528.58. 

A.  Investment  Co.  Institute,  61  Broadway. 

New  York,  N.Y. 
E.  (9)  •1,861.71. 

A    Iron  Ore  Lessors  Association,  Inc.,  1500 
First  National  Bank  Building.  St.  Paul.  Minn. 
D.   (6)    •1.146.03.   E.   (9)    •10.773.55. 

A.  William  E.  Isaefl.  1712  Q  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Automobile  Association.  1712 
O  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Chas.  E.  Jackson.  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Robert  C.  Jackson,  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B  American  Textile  Manufacturers  Insti- 
tute,   1501    Johnston    Building,    Charlotte, 

D.   (6)   ^2,750.     E.   (9)    •381.48. 

A.  Raymond  M.  Jacobson,  1819  H  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  \ 

B  American  Society  of  Consulting  Plan- 
ners, 1819  H  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  82.250. 

A.  Robert  L.  James,  730  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  , 

B  Bank  of  America  N.T.  and  S.A.,  Bank 
of  America  Plaza,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

D.  (6)   ^120.     E.   (9)   •leO. 

A.  Japanese  American  Citizens  League, 
1634  Post  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

E.  (9)  •200. 

A.  Daniel  Jaspan,  Post  Office  Box  1924. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B  National  Association  of  Postal  Super- 
visors,   Post    Office    Box    1924,    Washington, 

d!   (6)    •6364.51.     E.   (9)    •72.12. 


A.  Philip  F.  Jehle,  300  NaUonal  Press 
Building.  Washington,  D.C.  .... 

B  Smith,  Kline  &  French  Laboratories, 
1500  Spring  Garden  Street.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A.  Chas.  B.  Jennings,  1712  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Stock  Yards  AssoclaUon,  1712 
I  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  •400. 

A.  Hugo  E.  Johnson,  600  Bulkley  Building, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

B.  American  Iron  Ore  AssoclaUon,  600 
Bulkley  BuUdlng,  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

A.  Reuben  L.  Johnson.  ^  „    ^ ^.„^ 

B   Fanners'  EducaUonal  and  Co-Operatlve 
union  of  America  (National  Farmers  Union) . 
1576  Sherman  Street.  Denver,  Colo.,  and  1012 
14th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
D.  (6)   $4,307.52.     E.   (9)   $210.84. 

A.  Spencer  A.  Johnson.  1026  Vermont  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B  National  Home  Furnishings  Association, 
1160  Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago.  lU. 

D.  (6)   $300. 

A.  Ned  Johnston,  1105  Barr  BuUdlng, 
Washington,  D.C. 


B    International  AasocUtton  of  Ice  Cream, 
1105  Barr  BuUdlng,  Washington,  DX:. 
A   CharUe  W.  Jones,  815  ConnecUcut  Ave- 

T^giaT"oSp^a°^es°?nc.,  1010  WUshlre 
Blvd.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

A   Geo.  Bliss  Jones,  Montgomery,  Ala. 

b'  Alabama  Railroad  AssoclaUon,  1002 
First  National  Bank  BuUdlng,  Montgomery. 
Ala. 

A.  L.  Dan  Jones.  1110  Ring  BuUdlng,  Wash- 

^"^mdependent  Petroleum  Association  of 
America,   1110  Ring  BuUdlng,  Washington. 

D.C. 

E.   (9)   $6337. 

A.  Oliver   H.   Jones,   1707   H   Street   NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  .„.,, 

B    Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of  Amer- 
ica  1707  H  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
D.   (6)   $11,250.     E.   (9)   $3,847. 

A.  Ardon  B.  Judd.  Jr.,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  DiWser  Industries,  Inc.,  1100  Connectt- 
cut Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  PrancU    Judge.    1615    H    Street    NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  tt  d  » 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  u.b_a. 

A.  EdwUi  L.  Kahn.  1000  Federal  Bar  BuUd- 
\na  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  B'nal  B'rlth,  1640  Rhode  Island  Avenu« 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)   $80.41. 

A.  Fritz  R.  Kahn.  9202  Ponce  Place.  Fair- 

B.  National  Congress  of  Parente  and 
Teachers,  700  North  Rush  Street.  Chicago, 
ni. 

E.  (9)   $29.45. 

A.  Karelsen,  Karelaen,  Lawrence  &  Nathan, 
830  Park  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y. 
E.   (9)    $296.86. 

A.  Frank  M.  Karsten.  221  Emerald  HUl 
Drive,  Washington,  D.C.  ._♦,„„. 

B.  Affiliated    Govenunent    Organizations. 

Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

A.  Gerald  M.  Katz,  1400  MercantUe  Trust 
BuUdlng,  Baltimore,  Md. 

B  Maryland  State  Fair  and  Agricultural 
Society,  Inc.,  Tlmonlum  State  Pair  Grounds, 
Tlmonlum,  Md. 


A.  Carleton  B.  Kear,  Jr.  ■  

B.  Retired  Officers  Association,  1625 1  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $760. 

A.  Capt.  William  J.  Keating.  800  Polger 
BiUldlng.  Washington,  D.C. 

B  Grain  &  Feed  Dealers  National  Assocla- 
Uon, 500  Bolger  BuUdlng,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $60. 

A.  Hovrttfd  B.  KeSTiaol  Avenue  of  the 
Stars,  liOB  Angeles,  CaUf. 

B.  Superior  OU  Co.,  1801  Avenue  of  the 
Stars,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

E.  (9)  $300. 

A.  W.  M.  Keck.  Jr..  1801  Avenue  of  the 
Stars,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
E.  (9)  $275. 

A.  Charles  C.  Ke^le.  Post  Office  Box  2180. 
Houston.  Tex. 

B.  Humble  OU  &  Beflntng  Co.,  Post  Office 
Box  3180.  Houston,  Tex. 

E.  (9)  $21.16. 

A.  Robert  H.  KeUen,  25  East  Chestnut 
Street.  Chicago,  lU. 
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B.  Mayonnaise  &  Salad  Dressings  Institute, 
25  East  Chestnut  Street,  Chicago.  Ul. 


C*\\mm.fT\\yf. 


A.  Herbert  C.  Kirsteln,  30  F  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  NaUonal  MUk  Producers  Federation,  30 


Ajyril  13,  1970 


A.  Asger  F.  Langlykke.  1913  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B  American  Society  for  Microbiology,  1913 
I  Street  NW..  Washlneton.  D.C. 


April  13,  1970 
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A.  Nils   A.   Lennartson.    1140   Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Railway  Progress  Institute,  1140  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  and 


B.  Virginia  and  D.  K.  Ludwig  Foundation, 
1345  Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y. 
E.   (9)    $259.55. 

A    lam^    w     T.nvi»tt.     1000    Connecttcut 


B.  Corporate  Fiduciaries  of  Chicago,  In 
care  of  Northern  Trust  Co.,  LaSaUe  Street, 
Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)   $500.     E.   (9)   $0.73. 
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B.  Mayonnaise  tc  Salad  Dressings  Institute, 
25  East  Chestnut  Street.  Chicago.  111. 

A.  Robert  H.  Kellen.  25  East  Chestnut 
Street.  Chicago.  111. 

B.  National  Preservers  Association.  25  East 
Chestnut  Street.  Chicago.  111. 

A.  James  C.  Kelley.  1500  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  American  Machine  Tool  Distributors  As- 
sociation. 1500  Massachusetts  Avenue,  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

A.  Harold  V.  Kelly,  720  Hotel  Washington. 
Washington.  D.C^ 

B.  Unemployment  Benefit  Advisors,  Inc. 
D.  (6)  tl.OOO. 

A.  John  T.  KeUy,  1155  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion. 

A.  Edward  P.  Kenehan.  1225  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  .  Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  FM  Broadcast- 
ers. 665  Plfth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  I.  L.  Kewen,  1341  G  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

B.  American  Israel  Public  Affairs  Commit- 
tee. 1341  O  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)  $600. 

A.  Harold  L.  Kennedy.  420  Cafrllfe  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Marathon  OU  Co.,  Plndlay.  Ohio. 

E.  (9)   tlia.15. 

A.  James  J.  Kennedy.  Jr..  400  First  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Hallway,  Airline  & 
Steamship  Clerks.  6300  River  Road,  Roae- 
mont,  ni. 

D.    (6)    $4,119.98.     E.    (9)    $1,513.74. 

A.  Franklin  E.  Kepner.  The  Berwick  Bank 
Building.  Berwick,  Pa. 

B.  Associated  Railroads  of  Pennsylvania. 
Room  1022.  Transportatloi^  Center,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.  . 

A.  Thomas  P.  Kerester,  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Gulf  Oil  Corp..  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
D.   (6)   $150.     E.   (9)   $150. 

A.  J.  Don  KerUn.  1106  Stuart  Road.  Hem- 
don,  Va. 

B.  Time.  Inc..  Publisher.  Rockefeller  Cen- 
ter. New  York.  NY. 

^  D.   (6)    $300.     E.   (9)    $200. 

A.  Kenneth  L.  Kimble,  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America, 
277  Park  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.  (6)    tl.312.88.     B.   (9)   $125.88. 

A.  JoMph  T.  King,  8600  M  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Associated  Equipment  Distributors  and 
Sprinkler  Irrigation  Association. 

E.  (9)   $1,133.72. 

A.  T.  Bert  King.  812  PennaylvanU  Biilldlng, 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  United  States  Savings  and  Loan  League, 
321  North  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  ni. 

D.   (6)   $825. 

A.  Mr.   and   Mrs.   Harry   I.  Kingman,  535 
San  Luis  Road.  Berkeley,  Calif. 
K.   (9)   $95. 

A.  John  M.  Klnnalrd.  1612  P  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations.  Inc., 
1613  P  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  («)   $1J>00.     S.  (9)   $1,115.79. 


A.  Herbert  C.  Klrsteln,  30  F  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  NaUonal  Milk  Producers  Federation,  30 
P  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)   $3,560.     E.   (9)    $135.35. 

A.  Ernest  A.  Klstler.  901  Hamilton  Street, 
Allentown.  Pa. 

B.  Pennsylvania  Power  &  Light  Co.,  901 
Hamilton  Street,  Allentown.  Pa. 

D.   (6)    $41.50.     E.   (9)   $136.28. 

A.  Ralph  W.  Kittle. 

B.  International  Paper  Co..  220  East  4ad 
Street,  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.   (6)   $400.     E.   (9)   $125. 

A.  Robert  E.  Kline.  Jr..  1028  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Bowling  Proprietors'  Association  of 
America.  Inc..  West  Hlgglns  Road,  Hoffman 
Estates.  111. 

D.   (6)   $1,250.     E.  (9)   $87.85. 

A.  James  F.  Kmetz,  1437  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  United  Mine  Workers  of  America.  900 
15th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)    $5,552. 

A.  John  D.  Knodell.  Jr.,  Poet  Office  Box 
2180,  Houston.  Tex. 

B.  Humble  OU  tt  Refining  Co..  Post  Office 
Box  2180.  Houston.  Tex. 

E.  (9)   $738.65. 

A.  Robert  M.  Koch,  702  H  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Limestone  Institute,  Inc.,  702 
H  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)  $23.50. 

A.  Wm.  L.  Kohler.  1616  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

D.    (6)    $1,200.     E.   (9)   $475.27. 

A.  Horace  R.  Komegay.  1776  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Tobacco  Institute,  Inc.,  1776  K  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  June  Kysllko  Kraeft.  2000  Florida  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation. 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW..  Washing- 
ton. DC. 

D.  (6)  $125. 


A.  Asger  F.  Langlykke,  1913  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Society  for  Microbiology,  1913 
I  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

E.  (9)  $38.66. 

A.  Albert  Lannon.  1341  G.  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  InternaUonal  Longshoremen's  Ware- 
housemen's  Union,  150  Golden  Gate  Avenue, 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

D.  (6)   $3,253.26.     E.   (9)   $385.12. 

A.  James  J.  LaPenta,  Jr.,  905  16th  Street 
NW,.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Laborers'  International  Union  of  North 
America,  905  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

E.  (9)    $351.89. 

A.  LASH  ( Legislative  Action  on  Smoking  & 
Health) .  2000  H  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
D.  (6)  $2,558.      E.  (9)  $400.78. 

A.  Glenn  T.  Lashley,  1712  O  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  DC.  Division.  American  Automobile  As- 
sociation. 1712  G  Street  NW..  Washington, 
DC. 

A.  DUlard  B.  Lasseter.  1616  P  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Trucking  Association,  Inc.. 
1616  P  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,200.     E.  (9)  $525. 

A.  Donald  F.  Lavanty,  1026  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Optometrlc  Association,  c/o  J. 
C.  Tumblln,  OD.,  Post  Office  Box  5147.  Knox- 
vlUe.  Tenn. 

D.  (6)  $63.30.     E.  (9)  $23.30. 

A.  George  H.  Lawrence,  1660  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  American  Gas  Association,  Inc.,  606 
Third  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.    (6)    $425.     E.    (9)    $110. 

A.  Robert  F.  Lederer.  835  Southern  Build- 
ing, Washington.  DC. 

B.  American  Association  of  Nurserymen, 
Inc.,  835  Southern  Building,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.   (6)    $20.     E.   (9)    $267.84. 


A.  Oermalne  Krettek.  200  C  Street  SE.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Library  Association.  50  East 
Huron  Street.  Chicago.  111. 

D.  (6)  $607.50. 

A.  Lloyd  R.  Kuhn,  1725  DeSales  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Aerospace  Industries  Association  of 
America.  Inc.,  1725  DeSales  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.   («)   $5,472.     E.   (9)    $998.52. 

A.  Labor  Bureau  of  Middle  West.  1155  15th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  and  11  South 
LaSalle  Street.  Chicago.  111. 

A.  Labor-Management  BCaritlme  Commit- 
tee. 100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.  (6)    $9,873.     E.    (9)    $8,015. 

A.  A.  M.  Lampley,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  United  Transportation  Union. 

E.  (9)  $250. 

A.  Ronald  A.  Lang,  330  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York.  N.Y. 

B.  Synthetic  Organic  Chemical  Manufac- 
turers Association,  330  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York.  N.Y. 


A.  Charles  W.  Lee.  300  New  Jersey  Avenue 
SE.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Emergency  Committee  for  Pull  Funding 
of  Education  Programs,  300  New  Jersey 
Avenue  SE..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $500.     E^9)   $50. 

A.  Legislation  for  Animal  Welfare.  Inc.. 
3045  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  William  J.  Lehrfeld.  1000  Federal  Bar 
Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Imperial  Council.  Ancient  Arabic  Order 
of  the  Nobles  of  the  Mystic  Shrine  for  North 
America  (Shrlners).  323  North  Michigan 
Avenue.  Chicago,  ni. 

A.  William  J.  Lehrfeld,  1000  Federal  Bar 
Building  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  National  Fraternal  Congress  of 
America.  35  East  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago.  HI. 

D.(6)    $4,521.60.     E.   (9)    $75.60. 

A.  William  J.  Lehrfeld,  1000  Federal  Bar 
Building.  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Strawberry  Water  Users  Association. 
Payson,  Utah. 

E.  (9)   $0.90. 

A.  Robert  J.  Leigh.  1000  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Telephone  Cooperative  Associa- 
tion, 1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.  (6)   $346.17. 
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A.  Nils  A.  Lennarteon,  1140  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Railway  Progress  Institute.  1140  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC.  and 
National  Association  of  the  Railway  Equip- 
ment &  Supply  Industry. 

D.  (6)  $11,000.06. 

A.  Leva.  Hawes,  Symington,  Martin  &  Op- 
penhelmer,  815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Waterways  Operators,  Inc., 
1250  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  1 

D.   (6)    $2,000.     E.   (9)   $106,491 

,  A.  Leva.  Hawes,  Symington,  Martin  &  Op- 
penheimer,  815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  C.I.T.  Financial  Corp.,  650  Madison  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.Y. 


B.  Virginia  and  D.  K.  Ludwlg  Foundation, 
1345  Avenue  of  the  Americas.  New  York,  N.Y. 
E.   (9)    $259.55. 

A.  James    P.     Lovett,     1000     Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Westlnghouse   Electric   Corp.,   3    Gate- 
way Center,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

D.   (6)    $700.     E.   (9)   $200. 

A.  Harold    O.   Lovre.    1616   P   Street   NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $2,400.     E.   (9)   $327. 


A.  Leva,  Hawes,  Symington,  Martin  i  Op- 
penheimer,  816  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Committee  of  Producers  ol  Ferroalloys 
and  Related  Products. 

D.   (6)   $500.     E.   (9)   $10.  I 

A.  Marx  Leva.  815  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  C.I.T.  Financial  Corp.  650  Madison  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  J.  Stanley  Lewis.  100  Indiana  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers, 
100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $2,812.50. 


B.  Corporate  Fiduciaries  of  Chicago,  in 
care  of  Northern  Trust  Co.,  LaSalle  Street, 
Chicago,  ni. 

D.   (6)   $500.     E.   (9)   $0.73. 

A.  McClure  &  Trotter,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Gulf  Resources  &  Chemical  Corp.,  2125 
Tenneco  Building,  Houston,  Tex. 

D.   (6)    $486.25.     E.   (9)   $16.49. 


A.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America, 
277  Park  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y.,  and  1701 
K  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $7,333.28.     E.  (9)   $7333.28. 

A.  Lester  W.  Llndow,  1735  DeSales  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  ■ 

D.  (6)  $93.75.     E.  (9)  $96.54.  | 

A.  Lindsay,  NahstoU,  Hart,  Dafoe  &  Krause, 
Ninth  Floor,  Loyalty  Building,  Portland, 
Oreg. 

B.  Master  Contracting  Stevedore  Associa- 
tion of  the  Pacific  Coast,  Inc.,  San  Francisco. 
Calif. 

A.  Undsay,  Nahstoll,  Hart,  Dafoe  &  Krause, 
Ninth  Floor,  Loyalty  Building,  Portland, 
Oreg.  ^ 

■  B.  National  Maritime  Compensation  Com- 
mittee, Ninth  Floor,  Loyalty  Building,  Port- 
land, Oreg. 

A.  Edward  Llppert,  1816  S  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Americans  for  Democratic  Action,  1424 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $2,375.10.  I 

A.  Charles  B.  Llpsen,  1775  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B  Retail  Clerks  International  Association, 
AFL-CIO,   1775  K  Street  NW..  Washington, 

DC. 

D.   (6)   $5,985.50.     E.  (9)   $1,023.37. 

A.  Robert  G.  Utschert,  1140  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Com- 
panies. 1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

D.  (6)    $417.38.     E.   (9)   $291.92. 

A.  Paul  H.  Long,  1025  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Standard  OU  Co.  (New  Jersey),  30 
Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York,  N.Y. 

E.  (9)   $17.60. 


A.  Lord,  Day  &  Lord,  26  Broadway,  New 
York.  N.Y." 


A.  Otto  Lowe.  Cape  Charles,  Va. 

B.  National  Canners  Association,  1133  20th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $1,500. 

A.  Otto  Lowe,  Cape  Charles,  Va. 

B.  Norfolk  &  Western  Railway  Co.,  Roa- 
noke, Va. 

D.  (6)   $600. 

A.  George  A.  Lucas,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway,  Airline  & 
Steamship  Clerks,  6300  River  Road,  Rose- 
mont.  111. 

D.   (6)   $2,054. 

A.  Virginia  and  D.  K.  Ludwlg  Foundation, 
1345  Avenue  cf  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Milton  F.  Lunch,  2029  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Society  of  Professional  Engi- 
neers, 2029  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6-)   $1,000. 

A.  James  H.  Lynch,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Government 
Employees,  400  First  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D.    (6)    $3,606.40.     E.    (9)    $352.59. 

A.  LeRoy  E.  Lyon,  Jr.,  11th  and  L  BuUd- 
Ing,  Sacramento,  Calif. 

B.  California  Railroad  Association,  11th 
and  L  Building,  Sacramento,  Calif. 

A.  Breck  P.  McAllister,  25  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

B.  American  Committee  for  Flags  of  Ne- 
cessity, 25  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  John  A.  McCart,  100  Indiana  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Government  Employes  Council,  AFL- 
CIO,  100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.   (6)  $2,280.81. 

A.  Bruce  E.  McCarthy,  1730  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Electrical  Contractors  Associa- 
tion, 1730  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  Jack  F.  McCarthy,  1700  K,  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  Utilities,  Inc.,.  2330  Johnson 
Drive,  Shawnee  Mission,  Kans. 

D.  (6)   $40. 

A.  McClure  &  Trotter,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Cities  Service  Co.,  60  Wall  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

A.  McClure  &  Trotter.  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Coca-Cola  Co..  Post  Office  Drawer  1734, 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

E.  (9)   $43.79. 

A.  McCliue  &  Trotter,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  McClure  &  Trotter,   1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Gulf   &   Western   Industries,   Inc.,  437 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $1,968.75.     E.   (9)    $233.93. 

A.  McClure  &  Trotter,   1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Packers  Limited,  410  North 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  lU. 

D.   (6)   $78.75.     E.   (9)    $0.52. 

A.  McClure   &   Trotter,   1100   Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Mobil  Oil  Corp,  150  East  42nd  Street. 
New  York.  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $3,638.75.     E.   (9)    $295.28. 

A.  McClvu^  &  Trotter,   1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Sllberberg  &  Co,  40  Wall  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $500.     E.   (9)    $82.78. 

A.  E.  L.  McCuUoch,  400  First  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers. 
B.   of   L.   E.  Building,   Cleveland,   Ohio. 

D.   (6)   $284.60.     E.   (9)    $81.60. 


A.  Albert  L.  McDermott,  777  14th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Hotel  &  Motel  Association, 
221  West  67th  Street,  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $100. 

A.  Angus  H.  McDonald. 

B.  The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Oo-Oper- 
atlve  Union  of  America  (National  Farmers 
Union) ,  1575  Sherman  Street,  Denver,  Colo.; 
1012  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $3,984.51.     E.   (9)    $225.35. 


A.  Joseph  A.  McElwaln,  40  East  Broadway. 
Butte,  Mont. 
E.  (9)  $154.82. 

A.  Mrs.  Barbara  D.  McGarry,  20  E  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Parents  Committee,  Inc.,  20 
E  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  and  the  Sub- 
committee Bipartisan  Citizens  Committee  for 
Federal  Aid  for  Public  Elementary  &  Secon- 
dary Education.  2107  Davenport  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 


A.  J.  Raymond  McGlaugblln,  400  First 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  of  Way 
Employes,  12050  Woodward  Avenue,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

D.  (6)  $6,000. 

A.  Marshall  C.  MoOrath. 

B.  International  Paper  Co.,  230  East  43d 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $600.01.     E.  (9)  $184.63. 

A.  F.  Howard  McGulgan.  815  18th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  &  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  Federation 
of  Trades  &  Labor  Unions,  816  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $5,437.50.     E.  (9)  $296.72. 

A.  Peter  E.  McGulre,  400  First  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood    of    BaUway,    Airline    & 
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Ste*mahlp  Clerks,   6900  River  Road,   Rose- 
mont,  m. 

D.  (6)  $3,593.34. 


A.  Manufacturing    Chemists    Association,  B.  Association     of     American     Railroads, 

Inc.,   1825   Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Wash-  American    Railroads    Building,    Washington, 

ington,  D.C.  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $5,000.     E.   (9)   $3,600.  D.   (6)   $1,704.     E.   (9)    $579.18. 
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A.  James  O.  Mlchauz,  777  14th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Federated  Department  Stores,  Inc.,  333 
West  7th  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


A.  Mobile  Housing  Association  of  America, 
39  South  LaSaUe  Street,  Chicago,  m. 

A.  Willis  C.  Mofiatt,  Post  Office  Box  839. 


A.  National  Association  of  Credit  Manage- 
ment. 44  East  23d  Street.  New  York.  N.Y. 
D.  (6)  $1,662.40.     E.  (9)  $453.55. 


K*I«..M.1 


A#     m^M*9*t%      C*fy 
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atMjXMblp    Clerks.    6300   River   Road,    ROM- 

mont,  HI. 

D.  (6)  «a.59a.S4. 

A.  WlUlun  P.  McKenaa,  1200  17tb  Street 
NW.,  Waablngton.  D.C. 

B.  Nfttlonai  League  of  Inaured  Savings  As- 
socUUons,  1200  17th  Street  NW..  WMblng- 
ton,  D.C. 

O.  (6)  t3Se.     E.  (0)  11.70. 

A.  Uarrln  L.  McLaln,  425  13tb  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  1000 
Merctatkndlse  Mart  Plaza,  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)  »2.791.80.     E.  (9)  $31.65. 

A.  John  S.  McLeee,  1615  H  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Chamber  of  Cammeroe  of  the  U.8.A. 

A.  William  r.  McManu5,  777  14th  Sreet 
NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Oeneril  Electric  Co..  570  Lexington  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.T. 

D.  (6)  •850.     E.  (9)  •378.45. 

A.  Clarence  M.  McMillan.  1430  K  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Candy  Wholesalers  Association, 
Inc..  1430  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Ralph  J.  McNalr.  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America, 
277  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  NY. 

D.  (6)  •299.70.     E.  (9)  ^23.90. 

A.  Charles  R.  McNeill,  815  Connectlctrt  Ave- 
nue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Bankers  Association.  90 
Park  Avenue.  New  York.  NY. 

D.  (6)  •2.000.     E.  (9)  •6.690.33. 

A.  McNutt.  Dudley.  &  Easterwood.  BID  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B  American  Dredging  Co.,  12  South  12th 
Street.  Philadelphia.  Pa..  Great  Lakes 
Dredge  tc  Dock  Co..  228  North  LaSalle  Street. 
Chicago,  ni.,  Dunbar  &  Sullivan  Dredging  Co., 
2312  Biihl  BuUdlng,  Detroit,  Mich. 

D.   (6)   •3.150.     E.   (9)    •293.74. 

A.  Shane  MacCarthy.  5223  River  Road, 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Printing  Industries  of  America.  5223 
River  Road.  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   9750.     E.   (9)   •1,125. 

A.  Earl  S.  Bfackey,  426  13th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Investment  Bankers  Association  of 
America,  425  13th  Street  NW..  Washington, 
DC. 

D.   (6)   •1.000.     E.  (9)   •1,200. 

A.  H.  E.  Mshlman.  1026  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Optometrlc  Association,  c/o 
J.  C.  Tumblln,  OH..  Poet  Office  Box  6147, 
Knoxvllle,  Tenn. 

D.   (6)   ^700.     E.   (9)    •70.33. 

A.  Robert  L.  Maler.  900  ITtb  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Kaiser  Industries  Corp.,  900  I7th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 


A.  Manufacturing    Chemists    Association,  B.  Association     of     American     Railroads, 

Inc..   1826  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Wash-  American    Railroads    Building.    Washington, 

ington.  D.C.  D.C. 

D.   (6)    •e.OOO.     E.   (9)    •3.600.  D.  (6)   ^1,704.     B.  (9)   •579.15. 


A.  Carter     Manasco.     5932     Chesterbrook 
Road.  McLean.  Va. 

B.  National  Coal  Association,  Coal  Build- 
ing, 1130  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    ^18,000.     E.   (9)   8168.26. 

A.  Mike    Manatoe,    1730    K    Street    NW„ 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Procter  *  Gamble  Manufactiulng  Co., 
301  East  Sixth  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

B.   (9)   8114.90. 


A.  Mrs.  Olya  Margolin,  1346  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Council  of  Jewish  Women.  Inc., 
1  West  47th  Street.  New  York.  NY. 

O.   (6)   •3.250.     E.   (9)   •188.46. 

A.  Rodney  W.  Markley.  Jr..  815  Connecticut 
Avenue  I^ff..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Dearborn.  Mich. 
D.   (6)   81.000.     E.   (9)    •538.20. 

A.  Edwin  E.  Marsh.  600  CrandaU  BuUdlng, 
Salt  Lake  aty.  Utah. 

B.  National  Wool  Growers  Association.  600 
Crandall  Building.  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah. 

D.   (6)    •3357.81.     E.   (9)   86. 

A.  Winston  W.  Marsh.  1343  L  Street,  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Tire  Dealers  &  Retreaders  As- 
soclaUon.  Inc..  1343  L  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D.  (6)  ^75. 

A.  James  J.  Marshall,  1726  I  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Citizens  Committee  for  Postal  Reform, 
Inc..  1725  I  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  •4615.38. 

A.  J.  Paule  Marshall.  300  New  Jersey  Ave- 
nue SE..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads. 
American  Railroads  BuUdlng,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.   (6)  8191.96.     E.   (9)  •265.05. 

A.  Thomas  A.  Martin,  1625  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Mld-Contlnent  Oil  &  Gas  Association, 
300  Tulsa  BuUdlng,  Tulsa.  Okla. 

D.   (6)  •dOO.     E.  (9)  9120. 

A.  Maryland  State  Fair  and  Agriciiltural 
Society.  Inc.,  Tlmonlum  State  Fair  Grounds, 
Tlmonlum,  Md. 

A.  Idlke  M.  Masaoka,  3021  L  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Mike  M.  Masaoka,  2021  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Association  on  Japanese  TextUe  Im- 
ports. Inc..  551  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York,  N.T. 

D.  (6)  61.000. 

A.  Mike  M.  Masaoka.  2021  L  Street.  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  Japanese  American  Citizens  League, 
1634  Poet  Street.  San  Prandsco,  Calif. 

O.   (6)  ^200. 

A.  Mike  M.  Masaoka.  2021  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  West  Mexico  VegeUble  Distributors 
Association,  Post  Office  Box  848,  Nogales, 
Arl2. 

D.   (6)  6500. 

A.  Paul  J.  Mason,  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Life  Insurahce  Association  of  America, 
277  Park  Avenue.  New  York.  NY. 

D.   (6)    •875.25.     E.   (9)    8271.28. 

A.  Walter  J.  Mason.  815  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  BuUdlng  and  Construction  Trades  De- 
partment. AFL-CIO.  815  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    85.500.27.     E.   (9)   •2.130. 

A.  P.  H.  Mathews.  300  New  Jersey  Avenue 
SB.,  Washington.  D.C. 


A.  Charles  D.  Matthews.  1140  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Cos., 
1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.  (6)   •423.50.     E.  (9)   9309.81. 

A.  Charles  E.  Mattlngly,  1608  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Legion,  700  North  Pennsyl- 
vania Street.  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

D.   (6)   •3.298.50.     E.   (9)   8266.15. 


A.  C.  V.  and  R.  V.  Maudlin.  1111  E  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Georgia  Power  Co..  270  Peachtree  Street, 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

A.  Albert  E.  May,  1120  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  WashUigton.  D.C. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Merchant  Ship- 
ping. 1120  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.  (6)   6320.     E.  (9)   95^0. 

A.  Mayonnaise  &  Salad  Dressings  Institute. 
26  East  Chestnut  Street.  Chicago,  lU. 


A.  George  G.  Mead,  128  C  Street  NE., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Society  of  Radiologic  Tech- 
nologists, 645  North  Michigan  Avenue.  Chi- 
cago, lU. 

D.  (6)   •4,500.     E.  (9)   9675. 

A.  George  G.  Mead.  128  C  Street  NE., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Theatre  Own- 
ers. Inc..  1501  Broadway.  New  York,  N.T. 

D.   (6)   63,000.     E.  (9)   91.643.69. 

A.  Medioal-Surglcal  Manufactiuers  Asso- 
ciation. 342  Madison  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  92.500.     E.   (9)   92.916.23. 

A.  Mr.  Carl  J.  Megel.  1012  14th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Teachers,  AFL- 
CIO,  1012  14th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)  •11,300. 

A.  Kenneth  A.  Melklejohn,  815  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations.  815  16th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)    85,437.50.     E.   (9)    8667.42. 

A.  R.  Otto  Meletzke.  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America, 
277  Park  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  6150.     E.   (9)  94.68. 

A.  Ellis  E.  Meredith,  2000  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Apparel  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation. Inc..  2000  K  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

E.  (9)   81.200. 

A.  Lawrence  C.  Merthan.  Inc..  1735  K  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  HIU  and  Knowlton.  Inc.,  150  East  42d 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)  •1.000.     E.   (9)  995. 

A.  Metropolitan  Washington  Board  ca 
Trade,  1616  K  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  George  F.  Meyer,  Jr. 

B.  Retired  Officers  Association,  1625  Eye 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   981250. 
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A.  James  G.  Mlchauz,  777  I4th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Federated  Department  Stores,  Inc..  332 
West  7th  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

D.  (6)  •500. 

A.  Midland  Cooperative  Dairy  AssocUUon, 
Shawano,  Wis.,  and  Box  128,  Cazenovla,  N.T. 

A.  Capt.  A.  Stanley  MlUer,  1629  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Committee  for  Flags  of  Ne- 
cessity, 26  Broadway,  New  York,  N.T. 

D.  (6)   •lOO.  I 

A.  Dale  MlUer,  377  Mayflower  Hotel,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Dallas.  Tex.,  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
D.  (6)  •i.gso. 

A.  Dale  Miller.  377  Mayflower  Hotel,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  Gulf  Intracoastal  Canal  Association, 
2211  First  National  Life  BiUldlng,  Houston, 
Tex. 

D.   (6)    •2.625. 

A.  Dale  MlUer,  377  Mayflower  Hotel,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Texas  UxUf  Sulphvir  Co.,  Newgulf.  Tex., 
and  New  Tork,  N.T. 

D.   (6)   ^2.260. 

A.  Edwin  Reld  MlUer.  1815  Capitol  Avenue, 
Omaha.  Nebr. 

B.  Nebraska  Railroads  LegUlatlve  Com- 
mittee. 1816  Capitol  Avenue.  Omaha,  Nebr. 

D.  (6)  84,305.    E.  (9)  9927.48. 

A.  Hermon  I.  Miller.  5116  Moorland  Lane, 
Bethesda,  Md. 

B.  National  Turkey  Federation,  Mount 
Morris,  ni. 

A.  Joe  D.  MlUer,  636  North  Dearborn  Street, 
Chicago,  ni.  ,  _^ 

B.  American  Medical  Association,  536  North 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  fU. 

D.   (6)    6875.  I  : 

A.  Lloyd  S.  MlUer,  1700  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  United  UtUltles.  Inc.,  Post  Office  Box 
11316,  Plaza  Station,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

D.  (6)   8240.  I 

A.  Luman  G.  MlUer,  912  Palling  BuUdlng, 
Portland,  Oreg. 

B.  Oregon  Railroad  Association,  912  Fall- 
ing Building,  Portland.  Oreg. 

E.  (9)   8793.32.  | 

A.  Robert  H.  MlUer,  1000  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Tenneco  Inc.,  Post  Office  Box  2511,  Hous- 
ton, Tex. 

E.  (9)  878.53. 

A.  Jack  MilU,  1776  K  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

B.  The  Tobacco  Institute.  Inc. 

A.  Daniel  Mlnchew,  1000  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.   Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  States-Japan  Trade  CouncU, 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
DC. 

O.  (6)   887.60. 

A.  Marlon  Daniel  Bdlnchew,  1200  18th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Cotton  CouncU  of  America, 
Post  Office  Box  12285.  Memphis,  Tenn. 

D.  (6)  8206.25.    E.  (9)  81<B8. 

A.  Thomas  F.  MltcheU,  1735  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Georgla-Paclflc  Corp.,  Poet  Office  Box 
311,  Portland,  Oreg 

E.  (9)   8260. 


A.  Mobile  Housing  Association  of  America, 
39  South  LaSaUe  Street,  Chicago,  Ul. 

A.  Willis  C.  Moflatt,  Post  Office  Box  829, 
Boise,  Idaho. 

A.  Bflchael  McMironey. 

B.  Communications    SateUlte    Corp.,    960 
I'Enfant  Plaza  South  SW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    81,760.     E.   (9)   960. 

A.  Joseph  E.  Moody,  1000  11th  Street  NW„ 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Coal  PoUcy  Conference,  Inc. 
D.  (6)   ^600. 

A.  Albert    R.    Morand,    7    Mallard    Drive. 
Greenwich,  Conn. 

B.  GerU  Co.,  Cheney  Division,  Manchester. 
D.  (6)   •1,500. 

A.  Jo  V.  Morgan,  Jr.,  815  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Humane  Association,  Post  Of- 
fice Box  1266,  Denver,  Colo. 

D.   (6)   (LSOO.     E.   (9)    •526.64. 

A.  Morgan,  Lewis  &  Bocklus,  1140  Connect- 
icut Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Telephone  As  Telegrafdi  Co.. 
195  Broadway,  New  Tork,  N.T. 

D.  (6)  9200. 

A.  Robert  E.  Morln,  1311  Delaware  Avenue 
SW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Insttr- 
ance  Agents,  520  Investment  BuUdlng,  Waab- 
Ington.  D.C. 

E.  (9)  •6,784.09. 

A.  Morlson,  Murphy,  Abrams  tc  Haddock. 
1776  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Sperry  and  Hutchinstm  Co.,  330 
Madison  Avenue,  New  Tork,  N.T. 

A.  James  G.  Morton,  1825  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Maniifacturlng  Chemists  Association, 
Inc.,  1825  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.  (6)   82,500.     E.   (9)   Under  9200. 

A.  Motor  Commerce  Association,  Inc.,  4004 
Versailles  Road.  Lexington.  Ky. 

E.  (9)  8285.85. 

A.  James  T.  Mular,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway,  AlrUne  & 
Steamship  Clerks.  6300  River  Road,  Rose- 
mont,  Dl. 

D.  (6)  81,523.10. 

A.  Converse  Murdoch.  360  Delaware  Ttust 
BuUdlng,  Wilmington.  Del. 

A.  John  J.  Murphy,  33  WUellnor  Drive, 
Eklgewater,  Md. 

B.  National  Customs  Service  Association. 

A.  WlUlam  E.  Murray,  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 200  Florida  Avenue  NW..  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D.  (6)  •185. 

A.  Augustus  Nasmlth,  Pennsylvania  Sta- 
tion, Raymond  Plaza,  Newark,  N.J. 

B.  Associated  Railroads  of  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania  Station,  Raymond  Plaza,  New- 
ark, N.J. 

A.  National  Agricultural  Chemicals  Asso- 
ciation, 1166  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.  (6)  •102.85.     E.  (9)  ^102.85. 

A.  National  Associated  Businessmen,  1000 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)   •659.14.    B.  (9)   9867.67. 


A.  National  Association  of  Credit  Manage- 
ment, 44  East  23d  Street,  New  Tork,  N.T. 
D.  (6)   91,662.40.     E.  (9)  •453.56. 

A.  National  Association  of  Electric  Com- 
panies, 1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.  (6)  •1,038.20.     E.  (9)   •9,227.67. 

A.  National  Association  of  Food  Chains, 
1726  I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.  (6)  6100.     E.  (9)  •lOO. 


A.  National  Association  of  Frozen  Food 
Packers,  919  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.  (6)    969,598.38.     E.   (9)    91,131.14. 

A.  National  Association  of  Insurance 
Agents.  Inc.,  96  Fulton  Street,  New  Tork, 
N.T. 

B.  Maurice  G.  Hemdon,  Federal  Liaison, 
Suite  1223  Pennsylvania  BuUdlng,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

E.  (9)   •13,866.67. 

A.  National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers, 
100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)   6623,394.29.     E.   (9)   9116,641.83. 

A.  National  Association  of  Life  Under- 
writers, 1922  F  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.   (6)    •887.40.     E.   (9)   9887.40. 

A.  National  AssodaUon  of  Margarine 
Manufacturers,  Munsey  BuUdlng,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

A.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Insur- 
ance Companies,  2611  East  46th  Street,  In- 
dianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Savings 
Banks,  200  Park  Avenue,  New  Tork,  N.T. 
D.  (6)   92,679.06.     E.  (9)   92,679.06. 

A.  National  Association  of  Postal  Super- 
visors, Post  Office  Box  1924,  Washington.  D.C. 
D.  (6)   •36,000.     E.  (9)   920,688.90. 

A.  National  Association  of  Single  Taxpay- 
ers. 1010  Vermont  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
DC. 

D.   (6)    •335.     E.   (9)   91,299.95. 

A.  National  Association  of  Theatre  Owners, 
Inc.,  1501  Broadway,  New  Tork,  N.T. 

D.  (6)   94,433.50.    E.  (9)   925,136.55. 

A.  National  Association  for  Uniformed 
Services,  956  North  Monroe  Street,  Arlington, 
Va. 

E.  (9)  92,408. 

A.  National  Automobile  Dealers  Association, 
2000  K  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)   •1309.76.     E.  (9)   91,809.76. 

A.  National  Canners  Association,  1133  20th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   •703.186.60.     E.  (9)   •6.034.61. 

A.  National  Coal  AssocUUon,  Coal  BuUd- 
lng, Washington,  D.C.  , 

A.  National  Committee  to  Abolish  HUAC/ 
HISC.  565  North  Western  Avenue,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif. 

D.  (6)   •1,61333.    E.  (9)   91,61333. 

A.  National  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers,  700  North  Rush  Street,  Chicago, 

UL  

A.   National   Cotton   CouncU  of  America. 
Post  Office  Box  12285.  Memphis,  Tenn. 
D.  (6)   911,45039.     E.  (9)   911,46039. 
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A.   James  W.   Nlsbet,  280   Union   Station 


A    National  CouncU  of  Naval  Air  Stations  A.  National  Telephone  Cooperative  Assocl- 

Fmnlov^    OrMXuoM     239    Beach    Road,  atlon,  1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash-  BuUdlng.  Chicago,  111.      , 

Employee    organizations,    ^ov    ocnvu  ington   DC  B.   Association   of   Western   Railways,   224 
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B.  Harness  Tracks  of  America,  333  North 
Michigan  Avenue.  Chicago.  111. 

*     i^kiA     DaiivnoH      Auuv>lBtlnn.      16     East 


B.    Kaiser    Foundation    Health    Plan, 
Lakeside  Drive,  Oakland,  Calif. 
D.  (6)  91,83333.     E.  (9)  82,664.16. 


300  A.  Pennzoil   United,   Inc.,   900   Southwest 

Tower,  Houston,  Tex. 
E.   (9)    9437839. 
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AjyrU  IS,  1970 


A  National  Council  of  Naval  Air  Statlona 
Employee  OrganlzaUons.  239  Beach  Road. 
Alameda.  CaUf. 

A  National  Council  of  Technical  Sen-Ice 
Industries.  888  17th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
DC. 

D.  (6)  $840.  E.  (9)  t83184. 

A  National  Cystic  Fibrosis  Research 
Foundation.  202  East  44th  Street.  New  York 
City.  NY. 

E.  (9)  $1,500. 

A  National  Electrical  Contractors  Asso- 
ciation. Inc..  1730  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 

A  National  Electrical  Btonufacturers  Asso- 
ciation. 155  East  44th  Street.  New  York. 
NY. 

A     National    Federation    of    Federal    Em- 
Dloyees.  1737  H  Street  NW  .  Washington.  DC. 
D    (6)    $240.95698.  E.   l9>    $18,006.26 

A  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business.  Inc.  920  Washington  gliding. 
Washington.  DC. 

D.   (6)   $10,128.31.  E.   (9)   $10,128.31. 

A.  National  Forest  Products  Association. 
1619  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW..  Washing- 
ton. DC.  

D.  (6)   $2,643.75.     E.   (9)    $3.46284. 

A.  The  National  Grange,  1616  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 

E.  (9)  $9,350. 

A.  National  Home  Furnishings  Association. 
1150  Merchandise  Mart.  Chicago.  lU. 

B.  (9)   $560. 

A   National  Housing  Conference,  Inc..  1250 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC. 
D.   (6)    $8,410.34      E.   (9)    $14.870.61.» 

A    National  Independent  Dairies  Associa- 
tion. 1735  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
E    (9)   $32023. 

A.  National  League  of  Insured  Savings  As- 
sociation. 1200  17th  Street  NW..  Washington. 

DC. 

D.   (6)    $386.64.     E.   (9)   $1,464.16 

A.  National  Limestone  Institute.  Inc..  702 
H  Street  NW  ,  Washington.  DC. 
D.   (6)    $1,452.90      E.   (9)    $1,452.90 

A.  National  Livestock  Feeders  Association, 
Inc..  309  Livestock  Exchange  Building. 
Omaha.  Nebr. 

D    (6)    $2,104.89.     E.   (9)   $2.104  89. 

A.  National  Milk  Producers  Federation.  30 
F  Street  NW  .  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)   $7,403.62.     E.   (9)    $7,403.62. 

A.  National  Multiple  Sclerosis  Society.  257 
Park  Avenue  South.  New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  (9)   $796.7V 

A.  National  Preservers  Association.  25  East 
Chestnut  Street,  Chicago.  111. 

A.  National  Rehabilitation  Association, 
1532  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)    $16,751.     E.   (9)    $1,221.75. 

A.  National  RetaU  Merchanu  Association. 
100  West  3l8t  Street.  New  York.  N.Y. 

E.  (9)   $5,458. 

A.  National  Society  of  Profeaalonal  Engi- 
neers. 2029  K  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)    $12,500.     E.   (9)    $11,662. 


A.  National  Telephone  Cooperative  Associ- 
ation, 1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

E.   (9)   $1,836.09. 

A.  National  Tire  Dealers  and  Retreaders 
Association.  1343  L  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C. 

D.   (6)    $135.     E.   (9)    $128. 

A.  National  Turkey  Federation.  Mount 
Morris.  111. 

A.  NatloiuU  Wool  Growers  Association.  600 
Crandall  Building.  Salt  Lake  City.  UUh. 
D.    (6)    $34,962.     E.   (9)    $5,060.52. 


A.  The  Natlon-Wlde  Committee  on  Import- 
Export  Policy,  815  15th  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

D.   (6)    $9,350.     E.    (9)    $13,778.36. 

A.  Alexander  W.  Neale.  Jr..  UOl  17th 
Street  NW  .  Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Supervisors  of 
State  Banks.  1101  17th  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

D.    (6)   $2,063.50.     E.   (9)    $345.63. 

A.  Alan  M.  Nedry.  888  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Southern  California  Edison  Co..  Post 
Office  Box  351.  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

D.   (6)   $3,500.     E.    (9)    $2,519.63. 

A.  Allen  Neece.  Jr..  637  Washington  Build- 
ing. Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Small  Business 
Investment  Companies.  637  Washington 
Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $300. 

A.  Samuel  E.  Neel.  1300  I8th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 

B  Mortgage  Bankers  Association  o'  Amer- 
ica. 1707  H  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  |6)  $6,250     E.  (9)  $1,287 

A.  Frances  E.  Neely,  346  Second  Street  NE.. 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  FYlends  Committee  on  National  Legis- 
lation. 245  Second  Street  NE.,  Washington. 
DC. 

D.   (6)  $1,139. 

A.  George  R.  Nelson.  1300  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  International  Association  of  Machinists 
and  Aerospace  Workers.  1300  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

D   (6)  $2,500     E.  (9)  $341.78. 


A.  James  W.   Nlsbet,  280  Union   Station 
Building.  Chicago,  111.      f 

B.  Association  of  Western   Railways.   224 
Union  Station   B-  lldlng.  Chicago,  111. 


A.  Louis  N.  Nevlns.  1300  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Boards.  155  East  Superior  Street.  Chicago, 
m..  and  1300  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

D.  (6)  $2,667.     E.  (9)  $50.10. 

A.  E.  J.  Newbould.  1130  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Clay  Pipe  Institute.  350  West 
Terra  Cotta  Avenue,  Crystal  Lake,  111. 

D.  («)  $150.     E.  (9)  $22.80. 

A.  F.  Clayton  Nicholson,  Box  16.  Route  1. 
Henryvllle.  Pa. 

B.  Northern  Helex  Co..  2233  Dodge  Street. 
Omaha.  Nebr. 

D.  (6)  $3,550.     E.  (9)  $703.89. 

A.  Patrick  J.  Nllan,  817  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  United  Federation  of  Postal  Clerks, 
Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (8)  $5,753.50.     E.  (9)  $1,579.87. 


A.  Stanley  D.  Noble,  39  North  Wacker 
Drive,  Chicago,  111. 

B.  Council  of  Profit  Sharing  Industries, 
39  North  Wacker,  Chicago.  111. 

A.  Robert  W.  Nolan.  1303  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Fleet  Reserve  Association.  1303  New 
Hampshire   Avenue   NW..   Washington,   D.C. 

D.  (6)  $100. 

A.  Charles  M.  Noone,  1335  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Small  Business 
Investment  Cos..  537  Washington  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1500.     E.  (9)  $473.98. 

A.  Robert  D.  Nordstrom,  1133  20th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Canners  Association,  1133  30th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $400.     E. (9)  $225. 

A.  Robert  H.  North.  1105  Barr  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  International  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Manulacturers  &  Milk  Industry  Foundation. 
1105  Barr  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Graham  T.  Northup,  1707  H  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. 1707  H  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $7,000.     E.  (9)  $12,894. 

A.  Seward  P.  Nyman.  20  Chevy  Chase  Circle, 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Podiatry  Assoclatalon.  20 
Chevy  Chase  Circle.  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $650. 

A.  Raymond  D.  O'Connell.  400  Madison 
Avenue.  New  York.  NY. 

B.  National  Cable  Television  Association, 
Inc..  1634  I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $6,000.     E.   (9)  $118.80. 

A  O'Connor.  Green.  Thomas.  Walters  & 
Kelly.  1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

B.  American  Transit  Association.  815  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $2,350.     E.  (9)  $333. 

A.  O'Connor.  Green.  Ttiomas.  Walters  & 
Kelly.  1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

B.  Upper  Mississippi  Towing  Corp..  7703 
Normandale  Road.  Room  110.  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.     E.  (9)  $106. 

A.  John  B.  O'Day.  11  East  Adams  Street, 
Chicago.  III. 

B.  Insurance  Economics  Society  of  America. 
1 1  East  Adams  Street.  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)  $5,844.36. 

A.  John  A.  O'Donnell.  1616  P  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc.. 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $1,300. 

A.  Jane  O'Grady.  1000  Wisconsin  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Committee  for  Cooununity  Affairs.  1000 
Wisconsin    Avenue   NW..   Washington,    D.C. 

D.   (6)   $3,187.51.     E.   (9)    $196.56. 
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A.  Richard    C.    ©"Hare.    1130    Investment 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 


B.  Harness  Tracks  of  America,  333  North 
Michigan  Avenue.  Chicago.  111. 

A.  Ohio    Railroad     Association,     16     East 
Broad  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio,    i 
E.   (9)    $1,882.47.  *         | 

A.  Alvln  E.  Oliver,  500  Polger  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Grain  &  Feed  Dealers  National  As- 
sociation. 500  Folger  BiUldlng,  Washington, 
DC. 

A.  Edward  W.  Oliver,  5026  Wisconsin  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union.  AFL-CIO, 
6025  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
DC. 


B.    Kaiser    Foundation    Health    Plan.    300 
Lakeside  Drive.  Oakland,  Calif. 
D.  (6)  $1,833.33.     E.  (9)  $2,664.16. 


A.  Pennzoll   United,   Inc., 
Tower,  Houston,  Tex. 
E.   (9)    $4,578.29. 
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A.  Robert  Oliver.  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Sperry  &  Hutchinson  Co..  330  Madi- 
son Avenue.  New  York  City. 

A.  Michael  S.  Olson,  501  Raleigh  Building, 
Raleigh.  N.C. 

B.  Carollnas  Association  of  Mutual  Insur- 
ance Agents,  Inc.,  601  Raleigh  Building, 
Raleigh,  N.C. 

E.  (9)   $185.  I 

A.  Samuel  Omasta,  702  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Limestone  Institute,  Inc.,  703 
H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.   (9)    $13.50. 

A.  Raymond  B.  Ondov.  105  East  Oakland 
Avenue.  Austin.  Minn. 

B.  The  Hormel  Foundation.  Austin,  Minn. 
D.   (6)    $36,340.     E.   (9)    $5,666.31. 


A.  Ill  Realty  Corp.,  620  Guaranty  BtUldlng, 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 
E.  (9)  $7,706.44. 


A.  Charles  T.  O'Neill.  Jr.,  816  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,   D.C. 

B.  The  American  Bankers  Association,  90 
Park  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.     E.  (9)  $89.88. 1 

A.  Jerry  H.  Opack,  1211  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Sears.  Roebuck  and  Co.,  925  South 
Homan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

A.  Franklin  L.  Orth,  1600  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Rifle  Association.  1600  Rhode 
Island   Avenue   NW..   Washington,   D.C. 

D.  (6)  $625. 

A.  Kermlt  Overby.  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation. 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

D.  (6)  $186. 

A.  Walter  Page.  Box  128.  Cazenovla.  N.Y. 

A.  Norman  G.  Paige.  1133  Peimsylvanla 
Building.  Washington.  DC. 

A.  J.  D.  Parel.  300  New  Jersey  Avenue  SE., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads, 
American  Railroads  Building.  Washington, 
DC. 

D.  (6)  $231.63.     E.  (9)  $30. 

A.  Judith  E.  Park,  1909  Q  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Retired  Civil 
Employees.  1909  Q  Street  NW..  Washington, 
DC. 

D.  (6)  $2,648.97.     E.  (9)  $134.75. 

A.  Michael  L.  Parker,  8300  Crocker  Plaza, 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 


A.  Geo.  F.  ParrUh,  Post  Office  Box  7, 
Charleston,  W.Va. 

B.  West  Virginia  Railroad  Association. 
D.   (6)  $6,000.     E.   (9)  $167.06. 

A.  Parsons,  Tennent,  Hammond,  Hardlg  & 
Zlegelman,  600  Ford  BuUdlng,  Detroit,  Mich. 

B.  Conac  Co.,  1600  North  Woodward  Ave- 
nue, Birmingham,  Mich. 

D.  (6)  $200.     E.  (9)  $3.85 

A  Parsons.  Tennent  &  Zeldman,  lb26  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Council  of  Housing  Producers,  1901  Ave- 
nue of  the  Stars,  Los  Angeles,  CaUf . 

A.  Robert  D.  Partridge,  2000  Florida  Ave- 
nue. NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Aa- 
Boclatlon,  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW..  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D.  (6)  $78.40. 

A  Patton.  Blow.  VerrlU,  Brand  &  Boggs. 
1200  17th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Boating  Industry  Association.  333  North 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago.  111. 

D.  (6)  $600. 

A  Patton.  Blow.  VerrlU,  Brand  &  Boggs,. 
1200  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Donaldson.  Lufkin  &  Jenrette.  Inc..  140 
Broadway.  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $1,200. 

A.  Patton.  Blow.  Verrill,  Brand  &  Boggs,. 
1200  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Geothermal  Resources  International, 
Inc..  1705  Chester  Avenue.  Bakersfleld,  Calif. 

D. (6)  $600. 

A.  Patton.  Blow.  Verrill,  Brand  &  Boggs, 
1200  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  New  Process  Co..  Warren.  Pa. 
D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Patton,  Blow.  Verrill.  Brand  &  Boggs,. 
1200  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Reader's  Digest  Association,  Inc..  Pleas- 
antvllle.  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Paul,  Weiss,  Goldberg,  Rifklnd,  Wharton 
&  Garrison,  345  Park  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 

B  Computer  Lessors  Association.  Inc., 
Room  3901,  1  Chase  Manhattan  Plaza,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

E.  (9)  $27.75. 

A  Paul.  Weiss  Goldberg,  Rifklnd, 'Wharton 
&  Garrison,  1775  K  Street.  Washington,  D.C. 
and  345  Park  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y 

B.  Denver  Post,  Inc.,  660  15th  Street.  Den- 
ver, Colo. 

E.  (9)   $440.68. 

A  Paul,  Weiss.  Goldberg,  Rifklnd,  Whar- 
ton &  Garrison.  346  Park  Avenue,  New  York, 

N  Y 

B.  GATX-Armco-Boothe,  Alcoa  BuUdlng, 
1  Maritime  Plaza,  San  Francisco.  Calif. 

A.  Lynn  C.  Paulson,  1736  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B    National  Independent  DWries  Associa- 
tion, 1735  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
E.   (9)   $639.42. 

A  Peabody.  RlvUn,  KeUy,  Cladouhos  & 
Lambert,   1730  M  Street  NW..  Washington. 

D.C. 

B.  Mass  ReUUing  Institute.  570  7tli  Ave- 
nue. New  YOTk,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)   $500.    E.   (9)   $35: 


A.  D.   V.   Pensabene.   1700  K   Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C 

B.  Standard  OU  Co.  of  California,  1700  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $60.     E    (9)    $25. 

A.  Pepper,  HanMlton  &  Scheetz,  123  South 
Broad  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

B.  The  Glenmede  Trust  Co..  1608  Walnut 
Street.  PhlladelphU,  Pa. 

E.  (9)   $2,878.94. 

A.  J.  Carter  Perkins,   1700  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Shell  OU  Co..  50  West  60th  Street,  New 
York. 


A.  A.  J.  Pessel,  1001  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $2,250.     E.   (9)   $246. 


A.  A.  Harold  Peterson,  715  CargU  BuUdlng. 
Minneapolis.  Minn. 

B.  National  R.EA.  Telephone  Association. 
715  CargUl  BuUdlng,  MlnneapolU,  Minn. 

D.   (6)   $2,500.     E.   (9)    $1,179.04. 

A.  Esther  Peterson,  815  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of 
America,   15  Union  Square,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)   $3,499.99.    E.  (9)   $104.84. 

A.  Michael  Petresky,  400  First  Street.  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  of  Way 
Employes.  12050  Woodward  Avenue,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

D.  (6)  $2,550. 

A.  Walter  T.  Phalr,  900  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Kaiser  Industries  Corp.,  900  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $325.     E.  (9)  $276. 

A.  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion, 1155  15th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  John  P.  PhUbin,  1100  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Mobil  OU  Corp.,  160  East  42d  Street. 
New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $1,125.    E.  (9)   $229.47. 

A.  Plerson,  BaU  &  Dowd,  1000  Ring  BuUd- 
lng. Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Committee  for  Study  of  Revenue  Bond 
Financing,  1000  Ring  Building,  Washington. 
DC. 

D.  (6)  $3,333.33.    E.  (9)  $36754. 

A.  Albert  Pike,  277  Park  Avenue,  New  YOTk. 
N.Y. 

B.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America. 
277  Park  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y. 

A.  James  F.  Plnkney.  1616  P  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Trucking  Association.  Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)  $1,000.     E.  (9)   $38.96. 

A.  James  H.  Pipkin,  1001  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Texaco  Inc.,  135  East  42d  Street.  New 
YOTk.  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $700.    E.  (9)   $1,700. 

*~   A.  Frederick  T.  Poole,  426  13th  Street  NW, 
Washington.  D.C.  . 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  1000 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaza,  Chicago.  lU. 
D.   (6)   $406.30.     E.  (9)   $8.96. 

A.  Robert  B.  Poeton.  908  Colorado  BtUld- 
Ing,  Washington.  D.C. 
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B.  National  Aaaodation  of  Mutual  Savings 
Banks,  200  Park  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 
D.   (6)    $900.     E.   (9)   $300.66. 


B.  Private  Truck  CouncU  of  America,  Inc. 
D.   (6)    $163.73.     B.   (9)   $68.42. 


AAn      VH««.. 


A.  Research  to  Prevent  Blindness,  Inc.,  698 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y. 
E.(9)   $3,000. 
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B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation. 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. DC. 


•B\   aiaK 


B.  American  Academy  of  General  Practice, 
Volker  Boulevard  at  Brookside,  Kansas  City, 
Mo. 

n   (fl>  iiifi.5o 


tee  of  the  Major  Mailers  and  Producers  of  the 
MaU  Advertising  Service  Association  Inter- 
national. Inc..  426   13th  Street  NW..  Wash- 
/ineton.  DC. 
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B.  National  AsaodaUon  of  Mutual  Savings 
BAoka.  300  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.T. 

D.  (6)   $900.     E.   (9)   $300.6«. 

A.  Oeor^  O.  Potts,  15  East  Cliff  Street, 
Alexandria.  Va. 

B.  NatlonAl  AssoclaUon  of  Mutual  Insur- 
ance Agents,  520  Investment  Building.  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

E.  (9)   tSfiO. 

A.  Ramsay  O.  Potts,  910  17tb  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Investment  .  Company  Institute,  61 
Broadw-y.  New  Y«irk.  N.Y. 

D.  (6)   $1,540.35.     E.   (9)   $1,295.34. 

A.  William  J.  Potts,  Jr..  1730  M  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Association  on  Broadcasting  Standards. 
Inc.,  1741  De  Sales  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

A.  Richard  M.  PoweU,  1210  Tower  Build- 
ing. Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Refrigerated 
Warehouses.  1210  Tower  Building,  Washing- 
ton. D.C 

A.  William  T.  Powell.  1110  Ring  Building, 
Washlncton,  D.C. 

B.  Independent  Petroleum  Association  of 
America,  1110  Ring  Building.  Washington. 
DC. 

E.  (9)   $31.94. 

A.  Carlton  H.  Power.  1918  North  Parkway. 
Post  Office  Box  12285.  Memphis,  Tenn. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America. 
Peat  Office  Box  12285,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

D.   (6)   $540.     E.   (9)    $46.33. 

A.  William  C.  Prather,  221  North  La  S«Ue 
Street,  Chicago,  ni. 

B.  VS.  Savings  &  Loan  League.  221  North 
La  SaUe  Street.  Chicago.  lU. 

D.   (6)   $450. 

A.  WlUlam  H.  Press,  1616  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B  MetropoUtan  Washington  Board  of 
Trade,  1616  K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $8,450. 

A.  Forrest  J.  Prettyman,  730  ISth  Street 
NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Association  of  Registered  Bank  Holding 
Companies,  730  15th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. DC. 

D.   (6)   $218.75.     E.   (9)   $3.20. 

A.  Mrs.  Pearl  B.  Price.  406  Mayrant  Drive. 
Dallas.  Tex. 

A.  Jerry  C.  Prttchett.  59  Ivy  Street  8E.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Plumblng- 
Heating-CooUng  Contractors.  1016  20tb 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

D.   (6)   $3,660.     E.   (9)    $3,660. 

A.  Earle  W.  Putnam.  5025  Wisconsin  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union.  AFL-CIO. 
5025  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
DC. 

A.  Joseph  E.  Quln.  1616  H  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Grange.  1616  H  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.O. 

D.   (6)   $600.  I 

A.  WlUlam  A.  Qulnlan.  1317  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Associated  R«taU  Bakers  of  America. 
D.   (6)   $624.73.     K.  (B)   $237.40. 

A.  WUllam  A.  Qulnlan,  1317  F  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 


B.  Private  Truck  Council  of  America.  Inc. 
D.   (6)    $153.73.     B.   (9)   $58.42. 

A.  Earl  O.  Qulnn.  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway.  Airline  and 
Steamship  Clerks.  6300  River  Road,  Rose- 
mont.  111. 

D.   (6)    $502.50. 

A.  Luke  C.  Qulnn,  Jr..  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Cancer  Society,  New  York, 
NY.,  et  al. 

D.   (6)   $21,650.     E.   (9)    $12,050.15. 

A.  Thomas  H.  Qulnn,  1750  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Comnfittee  for  Study  of  Revenue  Bond 
Financing,  1200  18th  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D.   (6)    $1,830.75.     E.   (9)   $164.09. 

A.  Thomas  H.  Qulnn.  1750  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Federal  Cartridge  Corp.,  2700  Foehay 
Tower,  Minneapolis,  Minn 

O.   (6)   $6,929.16.     E.   (9)   $360.40. 

A.  James  H.  Rademacber,  100  Indiana  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers, 
100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $3,375. 

A.  Alex  Radln.  2600  Virginia  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  American  Public  Power  Association, 
2600  Virginia  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $341.40. 

A.  Edward  F.  Ragland.  6917  Marbury  Road. 
Betbesda,  Md. 

B.  The  Tobacco  Institute,  Inc.,  1776  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Railway  Progress  Institute,  1140  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
D.    (6)  $50.  E.  (9)  $50. 

A.  Alan  T.  Rains,  777  14tb  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  United  Fresh  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Asso- 
ciation, 777  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

A.  William  A.  Raleigh.  Jr..  1000  16tb  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Coal  Policy  Conference.  Inc., 
1000  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $4,988. 

A.  Carl  R.  Ramsey,  239  Beach  Road,  Ala- 
meda. Calif. 

B.  National  Council  of  Naval  Air  Stations 
Employee  Organizations.  239  Beach  Road, 
Alameda,  Calif. 

A.  Louis  J.  Rencotirt,  400  FIl^  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway,  Airline  & 
Steamship  Clerks,  6300  River  Road,  Rose- 
mont.  111. 

D.   (6)  $2,110.28. 

A.  Robert  E.  Redding,  1101 17th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Transportation  Association  of  America, 
1101  ITtb  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  E.  Lewis  Reld,  ill  Sutter  Street,  San 
Francisco,  Calif. 

B.  Valley  Center  Mtmlclpal  Water  District. 
Valley  Center,  Calif. 

D.  (6)    $1,912.50.     E.   (9)    $251.79. 

A.  John  A.  Rellly.  89  Maiden  Lane,  New 
York.  N.Y. 

B.  EsUte  of  Bert  N.  Adams. 

E.  (9)  $25  (estimated). 


A.  Research  to  Prevent  Blindness.  Inc.,  698 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
E.(9)   $3,000. 

A.  Ronald  E.  Resh,  1300  Wyatt  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Wyatt  &  Saltzsteln,  1300  Wyatt  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)  $1,250. 

A.  Retired    Officers    Association,    1625    I 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)   $3,575. 

A.  Retirement  Federation  of  Civil  Serv- 
ice Employees  of  the  U.S.  Oovernment,  13tli 
and E Streets  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)    $9,751.88.     E.   (9)   $8,581.73. 


A.  William  L.  Reynolds. 

B.  National  League  of  Insured  Savings  Aa- 
socUtions,  1200  17tb  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D.   (6)    $42. 

A.  James  W.  Richards,  1000  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Indiana),  910  South 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)   $1,284.02.     E.   (9)    $17.22. 

A.  Harry  H.  Richardson,  335  Austin  Street, 
Bogalusa.  La. 

B.  Louisiana  Railroads. 

D.   (6)   $33.25      E.    (9)  $70.77. 

A.  Mark  Richardson,  343  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York.  N.Y. 

B.  American  Footwear  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation. Inc..  342  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)   $350.     E.   (9)   $250. 

A.  Slert  F.  Riepma,  Munsey  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Margarine  Man- 
ufacturers. 

A.  Richard  N.  Rlgby,  Jr.,  1900  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Oceanography  Association,  1900 
L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $485.     E.   (9)  $61.50. 


A.  William  Neale  Roach,  1616  P  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc.. 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,200. 

A.  Paul  H.  Robblns,  2029   K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  NatiomU  Society  of  Professional  Elngi- 
neera,  2029  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 


A.  Roberts  &  Holland,  1301  Avenue  of  the 
Americas,  New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  AMK  Corp..  245  Park  Avenue.  New  York. 
NY. 


A.  Roberts  ti  Holland.  1301  Avenue  of  the 
Americas.  New  York.  N.Y. 

B.  Samuel    Hamburger.    2001    Sherwood 
Road.  Detroit.  Mich. 

E.  (9)  $76.04.  ♦ 

A.  Roberts  &  Holland.  1301  Avenue  of  the 
Americas.  New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  John  D.  Rockefeller.  3d,  30  Rockefeller 
Plaza.  New  York,  N.Y. 

E.  (9)  $277.17. 

A.  Roberts  &  Holland,  1301  Avenue  of  th» 
Americas,  New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  Trustees  of  the  Bemlce  P.  Bishop  Estate, 
519  Halekauwila  Street,  Honolulu.  Hawaii. 

E.  (9)  $7745. 

A.  Charles  A.  Robinson.  Jr.,  2000  Florida 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
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B.  NaOonal  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

D.  (6)  $185. 

A.  James  A.  Rock,  425  13th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  1000 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaza,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)  $171.85.     E.   (9)  $1.28. 

A.  Donald  L.  Rogers.  730  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  Registered  Bank  Holding 
Cos..  730  15th  Street  NW..  Washington.  T>.C. 

D.  (6)  $562.50.  I 

A.  Frank  W.  Rogers,  Suite  605,  1700  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Western  Oil  and  Oas  Association.  609 
South  Orand  Avenue.  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

D.   (6)    $688.80. 


A.  Walter  E.  Rogers.  1660  L  Street  NW., 
Suite  601,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Independent  Natural  Oas  Association 
of  America.  1660  L  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.   (6)  $1,000. 

A.  WlUlam  E.  RoUow,  815  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Capital  Area  Council  of 
Sportsmen,  815  15tb  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

A.  William  E.  RoUow.  815  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  National  Skeet  Shooting  Associa- 
tion. 


B.  American  Academy  of  General  Practice. 
Volker  Boulevard  at  Brookside,  Kansas  City. 
Mo. 

D.  (6)  $650. 

A.  Ruder  &  Finn,  Inc.,  1819  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Potter  Bros..  Inc.,  Culstadt.  N.J. 

A.  John  Forney  Rudy,  902  Ring  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co..  Akron, 
Ohio. 

A.  Harland  J.  Rue. 

B.  New  Process  Co.,  Warren,  Pa. 

E.  (9)  $81.65. 


A.  John  F.  Rolph  ni,  815  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
^    B.  The  American  Bankers  Association,  90 
Park  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.  (6)   $1,000. 

A.  Michael  J.  Romlg.  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Insurance  Association,  1036 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $1,500.    E.  (9)   $250. 

A.  Michael  P.  Roudnev.  1825  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Del  Monte  Corp.,  315  Fremont  Street 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

D. (6)  $500.     E.  (9)  $50. 

A.  Robert  J.  Routler.  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Life  Convention,  311  East  Chi- 
cago Avenue.  Chicago.  111.         . 

A.  Royall,  Koegel  &  WeUs,  1730  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  ARW  Foundation.  100  Church 
Street.  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $4,000.     E.  (9)  $95.60. 

A.  Royall.  Koegel  &  WeUs.  1730  K  Street 
NW,.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  Morris  and  Gwendolyn  Cafrltx 
Foundation,  1836  K  Street  NW..  Washington. 
DC. 

A.  Royall,  Koegel  &  WeUs.  200  Park  Avenue. 
New  York.  N.Y..  and  1730  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Great  Salt  Lake  Minerals  &  Chemicals 
Corp.,  Poet  Office  Box  1190,  Ogden,  Utah. 

D.  (6)  $3,615.     E.  (9)  $257.93. 

A.  Royall.  Koegel  &  WeUs.  1730  K  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Pinkerton  Foundation,  100  Church 
Street.  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $4,000.     E.  (9)  $96.60.1 

A.  Ruder  &  Finn,  Inc..  1819  R  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Rural  SmaU  Town,  Small  City  Coalition, 
Inc.,  Rushville,  Ind. 

D.  (6)  $7,175.     E.  (9)  $9,171.22. 

A.  Albert  R.  Russell,  Poet  Office  Box  12285, 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

B.  National   Cotton   CouncU   of   America, 
Post  Office  Box  12285.  Memphis,  Tenn. 

D.  (6)   $1,666.72.     E.  (9)  $233.45. 

A.  J.  T.  Rutherford  &  Associates.  Inc.,  1555 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  College  of  Radiology,  20  North 
Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)  $750.     E.  (9)  $820.21. 


A.  J.   T.    Rutherford.    1616   P   Street   NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $1,200.     E.   (9)   $1,108.61. 


A.  Mrs.  Edward  F.  Ryan,  110  Bridge  Street, 
Manchester.  Mass. 

B.  National  Congress  of  Parents  &  Teach- 
ers. 700  North  Rush  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

E.  (9)   $500.39. 

A.  Russell  J.  Ryan,  Jr.,  1000  Circle  Tower, 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

B.  Ill  Realty  Corp.,  620  Guaranty  Build- 
ing, Indianapolis,  Ind. 

D.   (6)   $7,706.44. 

A.  WUllam  H.  Ryan,  Machinists  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  International  Association  of  Machinists 
&  Aerospace  Workers,  AFL-CIO. 

D.   (6)   $2,006.25.     E.   (9)   $480. 

A.  Francis  J.  Ryley.  519  TlUe  and  Trust 
Building,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

B.  Standard    Oil    Co.    of    California,    San 
Francisco,  et  al. 


tee  of  the  Major  Mailers  and  Producers  of  the 
MaU  Advertising  Service  Association  Inter- 
national. Inc.,  425   13th  Street  NW..  Wash- 

/ington,  D.C. 

/      D.   (6)    $1,000.     E.   (9)   $295.43. 

*       A.  C.   Herschel  Schooley,  815   15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Independent  Bankers  Association  of 
America,  Sauk  Centre,  Minn. 

D.  (6)   $4,250.     E.   (9)   $4,345.91. 

A.  HlUlard  Schulberg.  1900  L  Street  NW., 
Washlng^n.  D.C. 

B.  Washington.  D.C,  RetaU  Liquor  Dealers 
Association.  Inc.,  1900  L  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

E.  (9)   $121.20. 

A.  John  W.  Scott,  1616  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Grange,  1616  H  Street  NW, 
Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)   $5,000. 

A.  Scrlbner.  HaU.  Casey.  Thomburg  & 
Thompson,  1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B.  Provident  Life  &  Accident  Insurance 
Co.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

E.  (9)   $12.95. 

A  Scrlbner,  HaU,  Casey,  Thomburg  & 
Thompson,  1200  18th  street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  

B.  Realty  Committee  on  Taxation,  299 
Madison  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 

E.  (9)   $4.20. 

A.  Scrlbner,  Hall,  Casey,  Thomburg  & 
Thompson,  1200  18th  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B.  Transamerlca  Corp..  701  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

E.  (9)   $5.13. 


A.  Carl  K.  Sadler.  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Government 
Employees,  400  First  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

D.   (6)    $4,988.20.     E.   (9)   $8,539.79. 

'  A.  Robert  A.  Saltzsteln.  1300  Wyatt  Build- 
ing. Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Business  Press.  Inc.,  206  East 
42d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)   $6,562.50.     E.   (9)   $3,696.64. 

A.  WlUlam  H.  Schelck,  1735  New  York  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Architects,  1735 
New  York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $50. 

A.  Jacques  T.  Schleng«-,  1400  MercantUe 
Trust  Building,  Baltimore,  Md. 

B.  Maryland  State  Fair  and  Agrlcultiu-al 
Society.  Inc.,  Tlmonlum  State  Fair  Grounds, 
Tlmonlum,  Md. 

A.  Edwin  R.  Schneider,  Jr.,  1622  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  BfaU  Advertisers  Educational  Commlt- 


A.  Dxmward  Seals.  777  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  United  Fresh  Fruit  &  Vegetable  Associa- 
tion. 777  14th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Hollls  M.  Seavey,  1771  N  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Broadcasters, 
1771  N  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Ronald  C.  Seeley,  1357  Nlcolet  Place, 
Detroit,  Mich.  *■ 

B.  Estate  of  Bert  Adams  et  al. 
E.  (9)   $166.38. 

A.  Stanton  P.  Sender.  1211  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  925  South  Homan 
Avenue,  Chicago,  HI. 

A.  W.  O.  Senter,  1725  DeSales  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Gas  Supply  Committee,  1725  DeSales 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Leo  Seybold,  1000  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Air  Transport  Association,  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,125.     E.  (9)  $364.60. 

A.  Robert  L.  Shafer,  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  •^ 

B.  Chas.  Pflzer  &  Co.,  Inc.,  235  East  43d 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $700.     E.  (9)  $375. 

A.  Joseph  H.  Sharlltt,  1533  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Mall  Advertisers  EducaUonal  Commit- 
tee of  the  Major  MaUers  and  Producers  of 
the  MaU  Advertising  Service  Association  In- 
ternational, mc,  436  13th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.     E.  (9)  $396.43. 
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A.  Sharon.   Plerson  &  Semmes, 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Anchor  Corp.  et  al. 


1100  17th 


A. 

Sliver  Users  Association.  1635  I  Street 

tlon. 

NW. 

Washington,  DC. 

Uon. 

D. 

(6)   $2,094.     E.   (9)   $1,697,64. 

D. 

Poet  Office  Box  3719.  Georgetown  Sta- 

Washlngton.  D.C. 

(6)   $4,520.57.     E.  (6)   $3,286.81. 
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ana    Freedom.    120    Maryland    Avenue   NE., 
Washington.  D.C. 

A.   Eueene   L,.    Stewart.    1001    Connecticut 


A.  Norman  A.  Sugarman.  1956  Union  Com-  B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Com- 
merce Building,  Cleveland.  Ohio,  panles,  1140  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washing- 

B.  OUn    Foundation,    Inc.,    1    East    44th  ton,  D.C. 

Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  D.   (6)   $500.85.     E.   (9)   $758.29. 
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April  13,  1970 


A.  Sharon.  Plerson  &  Semmes.  1100  17th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Anchor  Corp.  et  al. 
D.  (6)  91.500. 

A.  Sharon.  Plerson  &  Semmes.  1100  17th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  General  Electric  Co,  570  Lexington 
Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  9500. 

A.  Sharon.  Plerson  ft  Semmes,  1100  17th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Hershey  Trust  Co..  trxistee  for  Milton  S. 
Hershey  School.  Chocolate  Avenue.  Hershey, 
Pa. 

D.    (61    96.875. 

A.  Sharon.  Plerson  &  Semmes,  1100  17th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Livestock  Tax  Committee.  SOO 
Equitable  Building.  Denver.  Colo. 

D.  (6)  93.500. 

A.  Sharon,  Plerson  &  Semmes,  1100  17th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Rubber  Manufacturers  Association,  444 
Madison  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  95.612. 

A.  Arnold  F.  Shaw,  503  D  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Committee  for  the  Recording 
Arts.  9300  WUshire  Boulevard.  Beverly  Hills, 
Calif. 

A.  Kenneth  D.  Shaw.  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway,  Airline  & 
Steamship  Clerks.  6300  River  Road,  Rose- 
mont,  ni. 

D.  (6)  9750. 

A.  Shaw,  Plttman,  Potts,  Trowbridge.  & 
Madden.  Barr  Building.  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Doubleday  and  Co.,  Inc.,  277  Park  Ave- 
nue. New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Ira  Sheaeer.  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative 
Association,  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  Max  Shine,  1126  16th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Tedinlcal  Gngl- 
neera.  1126  16th  Street  NW..  Washington, 
DC. 

D.  (6)  9892.50.     E.  (9)  920. 

A.  Ormnt  S.  Sbotwell.  1957  E  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America,  1957  E  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

A.  Charles  B.  Shuman,  Merchandise  Mart 
Plaza.  Chicago,  m. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaza.  Chicago.  HI. 

'D.  (6)  91,000. 

A.  Sldley  ae  Austin,  1621  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Insurance  Association.  85 
John  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A  Sldley  Ar  Austin,  1635  I  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Associated  Third  Class  Mall  Users,  Inc.. 
1725  K   Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A  Sldley  &  Austin,  1625  I  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Bankers  National  Life  Insurance  Co.,  1 
Sunset  Avenue,  Montclalr,  VJ. 

A.  DftTld  Silver,  61  Broadway,  New  York. 
N.Y. 

B.  Investment  Company  Institute.  61 
Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Silver  Users  Association.  1625  I  Street 
NW..  Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)   92.094.     E.   (9)   91,697.64. 

A.  Lana  H.  Sims.  1003  Security  Federal 
Building.  Oolimibia.  S.C. 

B.  South  Carolina  Railroad  Association, 
1003  Security  Federal  Building.  Columbia. 
S.C. 

D.  (6)  982.     E.  (9)  9135.27. 

A.  Six  Agency  Committee,  909  South 
Broadway.  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

E.  (9)  93.000. 

A.  Caxstens  Slack,  1625  I  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Phillips  Petroleum  Co.,  BartlesvlUe, 
Okla. 


A.  Stephen      Sllpher.      812      Pennsylvania 
Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  United  States  Savings  and  Loan  League. 
221  North  LaSalle  Street.  Chicago,  III. 

D.  (6)  93,125.     E.  (9)  944.40. 

A.  Donald    E.    Smiley,    1025    Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Humble  Oil  &  Refining  Co.,  Poet  Office 
Box  2180,  Houston.  Tex. 

E.  (9)  9639.08. 


A.  T.  W.  Smiley.  135  East  Eleventh  Place, 
Chicago,  111. 

B.  Illinois  Railroad  AssociaUon,  136  East 
Eleventh   Place.  Chicago,   111. 

E.  (9)  92.588.40. 

A.  Gordon  L.  Smith.  1145  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Edward  GottUeb  it  Associates.  Ltd.,  485 
Madison  Avenue.  New  York.  NY. 

E.  (9)  9155.76. 

A.  Mrs.  Inrln  A.  Smith,  418  East  Rosser 
Avenue,  Box  938,  Bismarck,  N.  Dak.     \ 

B.  North  Dakota  Railway  Lines.       ^ 
E.  (9)  922.55. 

A.  Robert  Wm.  Smith,  816  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  ,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Dearborn,  Mich. 
D.  (6)   9880.     E.   (9)   9186. 

A.  Wallace  M.  Smith,  425  13th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Unsubeldlzed  Lines,  1824  R 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  91,800.     E.  (9)  9116.25. 

A.  Wallace  M.  Smith,  425  13th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Insur- 
ance Co's.,  2611  East  46th  Street,  Indian- 
apolis. Ind. 

A.  Wayne  H.  Smithey,  815  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Dearborn,  Mich. 
D.  (6)  91.287.95.     E.  (6)  9721.35. 

A.  Lyle  O.  Sander.  300  New  Jersey  Avenue 
SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads,  Amer- 
ican Railroads  Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)  9320.63.     E.   (9)  9253. 

A.  Frank  B.  Snodgrass.  1726  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Burley  &  Dark  Leaf  Tobacco  Export 
Assn.,  Post  Office  Box  860,  Lexington,  Ky. 

D.  (6)  9487.60.     E.  (6)  9129  65. 

A.  Edward  F.  Snyder,  246  Second  Street  NE., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legisla- 
tion. 246  Second  Street  NW..  Washington, 
DC. 

D.  (6)  91.000. 

A.  Society  for  Animal  Protective  Legisla- 


tion, Poet  Office  Box  3719,  Georgetown  Sta- 
tion, Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   94.520.57.     E.  (6)   93,286.81. 

A.  Carl  A.  Soderblom,  1  East  First  Street, 
Reno,  Nev. 

B.  Nevada  Railroad  Association,  1  East 
First  Street,  Reno,  Nev. 

D.  (6)  9145.     E.  (9)  9969.12. 

A.  J.  Taylor  Soop,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  Electrical 
Workers,  330  South  Wells  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)  91.999  80. 

A.  William  W.  Spear,  1000  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Indiana),  910  South 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111., 

D.  (6)  91,100.40.     E.  (9)  94.41. 

A.  Frank  J  Specht,  1724  DeSales  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Schenley  Industries,  Inc..  1290  Avenue 
of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  John  F.  Speer,  Jr.,  1105  Barr  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  International  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Manufacturers  &  Milk  Industry  Foundation, 
1105  Barr  Building.  Washington,  DC. 

A.  Nicholas  J.  Splezlo,  1707  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, 1707  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    93,375.     E.   (9)   93,134.  ; 


A.  Joseph   L.   Spilman,  Jr.,   1625  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Mld-Oontlnent  Oil  ft  Gas  Association,  300 
Tulsa  Building,  Tulsa,  Okla. 

D.   (6)    9500.     E.   (9)    9100. 
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A.  Louis  P.  Spitz,  1828  L  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  American  Association  of  Motor  Vehicle 
Administrators,  1828  L  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.   (6)   91,000. 


\ 


A.  Lynn  Stalbaum,  1026  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Associated  Dairymen,   Inc.,   Room  713, 
1026  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington    D.C. 

D.   (6)   9460. 

A.  Melvin  L.  Stark,  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American    Insurance    Association,    1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)    93,000.     E.   (9)    9350. 


A.  Steptoe  ft  Johnson.  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Claims  in  Cuba  Committee, 
1250  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.   (6)   9325.     E.   (9)   98. 


A.  Steptoe  ft   Johnson,    1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Robert  College  of  Istanbul,  Turkey,  548 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.   (6)   9275.     E.   (9)   91120. 


A.  Steptoe  &  Johnson.  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Rule  of  Law  Committee,  1250  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW..  Washington  D.C. 

D.   (6)   9600.     E.  (9)   911. 

A.  Steptoe  ft  Johnson,  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity  As- 
sociation of  America,  730  Third  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

A.  Mrs.  Annalee  Stewart,  120  Maryland 
Avenue  NE.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Women's  International  League  for  Peace 


ana    Freedom.    120    Maryland    Avenue    NE., 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Eugene  L.  Stewart.  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Trade  Relations  Council  of  the  United 
States,  1001  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D. (6)  9150.    E.  (9)  912. 

A.  Travis  B.  Stewart,  1775  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Hoffmann-LaRoche  Co.,  Inc..  340  Kings- 
land,  Nutley.  N.J. 

D.  (6)  9800.    E.  (9)  9275. 

A.  Stltt.  Hemmendlnger  and  Kennedy,  1000 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Imported  Footwear  Group.  American 
Importers  Association.  New  York,  N.Y.;  Ja- 
pan General  Merchandise  Exporters'  Associ- 
ation and  Japan  Rubber  Footwear  Manufac- 
turers' Association,  Tokyo,  Japan. 

D.   (6)  91.300.     E.   (9)  9820. 

A.  Stltt.  Hemmendlnger  and  Kennedy.  1000 
Connecticut  Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Japan  Iron  and  Steel  Exporters'  Asso- 
ciation, Tokyo,  Japan. 

A.  Nelson  A.  Stltt,  1000  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  United  States-Japan  Trade  Council, 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
DC. 

D.  (6)  950. 

A.  Sterling  F.  Stoudenmlre,  Jr..  61  St.  Jo- 
seph Street,  Mobile,  Ala. 

B.  Waterman  Steamship  Corp.,  61  St.  Jo- 
seph Street,  Mobile,  Ala. 

A.  Francis  W.  Stover,  200  Maryland  Avenue 
NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 

D.  (6)  95.350.    E.  (9)  9419.82. 

A.  William  M.  Stover,  1825  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Manufacturing  Chemists  Association, 
Inc.,  1825  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  I 

D.  (6)  9815.90.    E.  (9)  9100| 


A.  Herald  E.  Stringer,  1608  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  The  American  Legion,  700  North  Penn- 
sylvania Street,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

D.  (6)  95,050.50.    E.  (9)  9499.15. 

A.  Structural  Clay  Products  Industry  De- 
pletion Committee,  1032  Shoreham  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.  A 

D.  (6)  926.816.12.    E.  (9)  910,17^^ 

A.  Norman  Strunk.  211  North  LaSalle 
Street.  Chicago,  ni. 

B.  U.S.  Savings  and  Loan  League,  221  North 
LaSalle  Street.  Chicago,  ni. 

D.  (6)  91,875.    E.  (9)  944834. 

A.  Walter  B.  Stults,  537  Washington  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Small  Business 
Investment  Co.,  637  Washington  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)   9600.  I 

A.  Norman  A.  Sugarman.  1966  Union  Com- 
merce Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

B.  Battelle  Memorial  Institute,  506  King 
Avenue,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

D.  (6)  92,500.    E.  (9)  9109.94. 

A.  Norman  A.  Sugarman,  1956  Union  Com- 
merce Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

B.  Federal  Cartridge  Corp.,  2700  Foshay 
Tower,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

D.   (6)   92,000.     E.   (9)   9200.76. 


A.  Norman  A.  Sugarman,  1966  Union  Com- 
merce Building.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

B.  Olln  Foundation,  Inc..  1  East  44th 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Barry  Sullivan.  636  Washington  Build- 
ing. Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  River  &  Harbor 
Contractors,  536  Washington  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  John  T.  Sun,  1712  O  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  American  Automobile  Association,  1712 
Q  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Irving  W.  Bwanson,  1165  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion. 

A.  Noble  J.  Swearlngen,  128  C  Street  NE.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Tuberculosis  and  Respiratory 
Disease  Association,  1740  Broadway,  New 
York,  NY. 

D.   (6)    9950.     E.   (9)    9103.45. 


A.  John  R.  Sweeney,  1000  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Bethlehem  Steel  Corp.,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

A.  Russell  A.  Swindell,  Post  Office  Box 
2635,  Raleigh,  N.C. 

D.  (6)   9204.96.     E.   (9)   975. 

A.  Synthetic  Organic  Chemical  Manufac- 
turing Association,  330  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

E.  (9)   9248.58. 

A.  Charles  P.  Taft,  1028  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Legislative  Committee,  Committee  for 
a  National  Trade  Policy,  Inc.,  1028  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Rev.  Charles  C.  Talley,  100  Angus  Court, 
Charlottesville,  Va. 

B.  National  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers,  700  North  Rush  Street,  Chicago, 
111. 

A.  L.  D.  Tharp,  Jr.,  1660  L  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Independent  Natural  Gas  Association 
of  America,  1660  L  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.  (6)   9300. 

A.  Wm.  B.  Thompson,  Jr.,  300  New 
Jersey  Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads, 
American  Railroads  Building,  Wasliington, 
D.C. 

D.   (6)    9224.     E.   (9)   9265.65. 


A.  WllUam  H.  Tlnney,  2000  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Penn  Central  Transportation  Co,.  230 
Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  E.  Linwood  llpton,  1105  Barr  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Manufacturers  and  Milk  Industry  Founda- 
tion, 1106  Barr  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Tobacco    Associates,    Inc.,    1101    17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
E.   (9)   91.116. 

A.  H.  Willis  Tobler,  30  F  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  National  Milk  Producers  Federation,  30 
F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    92,800.     E.   (9)    9249J7. 


A.  David  R.  Toll.  1140  Connecticut  Avenue, 
Washington,  D.C. 


B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Com- 
panies, 1140  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

D.   (6)   9500.85.     E.   (9)   9758.29. 

A.  P.  Gerald  Toye,  777  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  General  Electric  Co.,  570  Lexington  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    91.200.     E.   (9)    923.26. 


A.  Trade  Relations  Council  of  the  United 
States,  1001  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

E.   (9)   9162. 

A.  Joseph  P.  Tralnor,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway,  Airline  and 
Steamship  Clerks,  6300  River  Road,  Rose- 
mont.  111. 

D.  (6)   92.110.28 

A.  Transportation  Association  or  America. 
1101  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)   96.25. 

A.  Richard  S.  Trlbbe,  1000  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Trans  World  Airlines,  Inc.,  10  Richards 
Road.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

A.  Matt  Triggs,  426  13th  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  1000 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaza,  Chicago,  m. 

D.  (6)   92,244.     E.  (9)   955.36. 

A.  Bernard  H.  Trimble,  1730  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Electrical  Contractors  Associa- 
tion. 1730  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  Glenwood  S.  Troop,  Jr.,  812  Pennsyl- 
vania Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  States  Savings  ft  Loan  League, 
221  North  LaSalle  Street.  Chicago.  111. 

D.   (6)   95,000.     E.   (9)   9112. 

A.  Joe  B.  True. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers, 
918  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Galen  Douglas  Trussell. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers, 
918  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Richard  P.  Tumey,  835  Southern  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Association  of  Nurserymen, 
Inc.,  835  Southern  Building,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.   (6)   920.     E.   (9)   9287.84. 

A.  John  D.Tyson. 

B.  International  Paper  Co.,  220  East  43d 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  9410.16.     E.   (9)  9140.56. 

A.  United  Cerebral  Palsy  Associations,  Inc.. 
66  East  34th  Street.  New  York.  N.Y. 

E.  (9)  91.412.06. 

A.  United    Federation    of    Postal    Clerks, 
817   14th  Street  NW,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.  t6)   9611.481.80.     E.   (9)    944,372.72. 

A.  United  States-Ji^Mm  Trade  Council, 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.  (6)   9286.03.     E.  (9)   $285.03. 

A.  United  States  Savings  and  Loan  League, 
221  North  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago,  ni. 

E.  (9)   933,037.10. 

A.  The  Universal  Exchange,  Foet  Office  Box 
8701,  Orlando,  Fla. 
E.  (9)   9418.89. 
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A.  Vallcentl.  Leighton-Reld  ft  Pine  and 
Richard  L.  Goldman.  70  Pine  Street.  New 
York,  NY. 

B.  Association  of  Mutual  Fund  Plan  Spon- 


Workers  of  America.  Solidarity  House,  8000 
East  Jetrerson  Avenue.  Detroit,  Mich. 
D.   (6)  94.172.48.     E.   (9)  91.074.66. 


A.  Wenchel.  Schulman  ft  Manning,  1635  K 

Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Public   Welfare  Foundation,  Inc.,  2600 
Virginia  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC. 
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A.  Wilkinson.    Cragun    ft    Barker    1616    H 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  Data  Processing  Service 

A*ir\    T.»«ln<rt.nn     Avenue. 


«l»A»l#^ma 


A.  Wilmer,  Cutler  &  Pickering,  900   17th  B.  American  Federation  of  Technical  En- 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C  gineers,  1126  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 

B.  Automobile  Manufactiirers  Association,  D.C. 

320  New  Center  Bxiilding,  Detroit,  Mich.  D.   (6)   9240.     E.   (9)   920. 
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Ajxril  13,  1970 


A.  VaUoentl.  Lelghton-Reld  &  PUm  ftnd 
Richard  L.  Goldman.  70  Pine  Street,  New 
York.  N.Y. 

B.  Association  of  Mutual  Fund  Plan  Spon- 
sors. Inc.,  50  East  42d  Street.  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)   tT.OOO.     E.   (9)    $864.18. 

A.  John  A.  Vance.  1725  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Pacific  Oas  &  Electric  Co..  245  Market 
Street.  San  Francisco.  Calif. 

D.   (6)  •3.420.     E.   (9)  •3.438  55. 

A.  Theodore  A.  Vanderzyde.  Machinists 
Building.  Washington.  DC. 

B.  International  Association  of  Machinists 
&  Aerospace  Workers.  AFLr-CIO. 

D.    (6)  •2.006.25.     E.   (9)  $480. 

A.  Mrs.  Lois  W.  Van  Valkenburgh.  1673 
Preston  Road.  Alesanirla.  Va. 

B.  Citizens  Committee  for  UNICEF.  20  E 
Street  NW  .  Washington.  DC. 

D.  (6)  •90.60. 

A.  Venable.  Baetjer  &  Howard.  1400  Mer- 
cantile Trust  Building.  Baltimore.  Md. 

B.  Maryland  State  Pair  and  Agricultural 
Society.  Inc..  Timonlum  State  Fair  Orounds, 
Tlmonlum.  Md. 

A.  Richard  E.  Vemor.  1701  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  American  Life  Convention.  211  East 
Chicago  Avenue.   Chicago.   111. 

D.  (6)  •414.82.     E.   (9)  •30.15. 

A.  L.  T.  Vtce.'nOO  K  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. DC. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Callfomla,  1700  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E. (9)  •75. 

A.  Vinson.  Elklns.  Searls  ic  Connally,  2201 
First  City  National  Bank  Building.  Houston. 
Tex. 

B.  Livestock  Producers  Committee.  2000 
National  Bank  of  Commerce  Building,  San 
Antonio.  Tex. 

E.  (9)  •2.891.77. 

A.  Volume  Footwear  Retailers  of  America. 
Inc..  51  East  42d  Street.  New  York.  N.Y. 
E.  (9)  •185.92. 

A.  E.  R.  Wagner,  888  17tb  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Council  of  Technical  Service 
Industries.  888  17tb  Street  NW..  Washington. 
DC. 

D.   (6)  •21538.     E.   (9)  850.25. 

A.  Paul  A.  Wagner,  1126  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  International  Union.  United  Automo- 
bile, Aerospace  &  Agricultural  Implement 
Workers,  8000  East  Jefferson  Avenue,  Detroit. 
Mich. 

D.  (6)  8743.50.     E.   (9)  •153.15. 

A.  Richard  B.  Walbert.  888  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  AModatlon  of  Securities  Deal- 
ers, Inc. 

A  Harold  S.  Walker.  Jr..  605  Third  Ave- 
nue. New  York.  N.Y. 

B.  American  Oaa  Association,  Inc.,  606 
Third  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y. 

E.  (9)    •336.80. 

A.  Jack  A.  WaUer.  90S  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  International  Aaaociatlon  of  Fire  Fight- 
er*. 906  16th  Stnet  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Franklin  Walllck.  1126  leth  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  International  Union,  United  Automo- 
bile.  Aerospace   *    Agricultoral   Implement 


Workers  of  America.  Solidarity  House.  8000 
East  Jefferson  Avenue,  Detroit.  Mich. 
D.   (6)  •4.172.48.     E.   (9)  •1,074.55. 

A.  Charles  S.  Walsh. 

B.  National  Cable  Television  Association, 
Inc..  1634  I  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  6127.50.     E.   (9)  ^15. 


A.  Thomas  O.  Walters,  1900  Q  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  AssoclaUon  of  Retired  Civil 
Employees.  1909  Q  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.   (6)  •2.884.80.     E.   (9)  82369.20. 

A.  WllUam  A.  Walton,  800  Merchants  Na- 
tional Bank  Building.  Topeka,  Kans. 

B.  Kansas  Railroad  Committee.  800  Mer- 
chants National  Bank  Building.  Topeka, 
Kans. 

A.  War  Singles  (Not  War  Widows) ,  1692A 
Oreen  Street.  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
D.   (6)  6164.     E.   (9)  •107.17. 

A.  Richard  D.  Warden,  815  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Federa':ion  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations.  815  16tb 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)  65.437.50.     E.   (9)  •427  20. 

A.  Washington  Consulting  Service,  1435 
G  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Occupational  Therapy  Asso- 
ciation, 251  Park  Avenue  South,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

D.   (6)  6350.     E.   (9)  ^285. 

A.  Washington  Consulting  Service.  1435  O 
Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Rehabilitation  Institute  of  Chicago,  401 
East  Ohio  Street.  Chicago.  111. 

D.  (6)  6900.     E.  (9)  ^800. 

A.  Charles  A.  Webb.  1035  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Motor  Bus  Own- 
ers, 1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

A.  F.  Jerome  Webster,  Jr. 

B.  National  Association  of  Frozen  Food 
Packers.  919  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
DC. 

D.  (6)  8100. 

A.  Clarence  M.  Welner.  350  Fifth  Avenue. 
New  York.  NY. 

B.  Cigar  Manufacturers  Association  of 
America.  Inc..  350  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

D.  (6)  68.750. 

A.  Dr.  Frank  J.  Welch.  3724  Manor  Road, 
Chevy  Chase,  Md. 

B.  The  Tobacco  Institute,  Inc..  1776  K 
Street  NW  ,  Washington.  DC. 

A.  Joseph  E.  Welch.  1630  Locust  Street. 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 

B.  Wellington  Management  Co..  1630  I<oc\»t 
Street.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

A.  Wenchel.  Schulman  &  Manning.  1635 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Heckscher  Foundation  for  Children. 
52  Vanderbilt  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 

E.  (9)  645.86. 

A.  Wenchel.  Schulman  &  Manning.  1638  K 
Street.  Washington.  DC. 

B.  J.  L.  Hudson  Co.,  1306  Woodward  Ave- 
nue, Detroit,  Mich. 

E.  (9)  633.04. 

A.  Wenchel.  Schulman  &  Manning,  1626  K 
Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Bank  of  Detroit,  Detroit,  Mich. 
D.  (6)  •3,000.     E.  (9)  •127.98. 


A.  Wenchel.  Schulman  &  Manning.  1625  K 
Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Public  Welfare  Foundation.  Inc.,  2600 
Virginia  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Terrell   M.   Wertz,   1608  K  Street   NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  The  American  Legion,  700  North  Penn- 
sylvania Street,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

D.  (6)    62,934.     E.   (9)   683.14. 

A.  West  Mexico  Vegetable  Distributors  As- 
sociation, Post  Office  Box  848,  Nogales,  Ariz. 

E.  (9)   8500. 

A    Edwin  M.  Wheeler,  1700  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Fertilizer  Institute.  1700  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 

E.  (9)  •50. 

A.  John  L.  Wheeler.  1211  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.,  925  South  Ro- 
man Avenue,  Chicago.  111. 


A.  John  C.  White.  1317  F  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Private  Truck  Council  of  America.  Inc., 
1317  F  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

A.  John  8.  White.  420  Cafritz  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Marathon  Oil  Co..  Findlay,  Ohio. 
E.   (9)   •13891. 

A.  Douglas  Whltlock  n.  910  Washington 
Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co..  Box  8339,  Chi- 
cago, III. 

A.  Whltlock  tt  Talt.  1032  Shoreham  Build- 
ing. Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Laundering. 
Jollet.  ni.,  and  National  Institute  of  Dry- 
cleaning,  909  Burlington  Avenue,  Silver 
Spring,  Md. 

D.   (6)   6500. 

A.  William  E.  Wickert.  Jr.,  1000  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Bethlehem  Steel  Corp..  701  East  Third 
Street,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

A.  Leonard  M.  WlckllfTe.  11th  and  L  Build- 
ing. Sacramento,  Calif. 

B.  California  Railroad  Association,  11th 
and  L  Building,  Sacramento.  Calif. 

D.   (6)    62,312.49.     E.   (9)    •4,879.48. 

A.  Claude  C.  Wild,  Jr.,  1035  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Gulf  Oil  Corp..  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
D.  (6)  61.000.     E.  (9)  ^250. 

A.  BUIy  Glen  Wiley,  1000  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Standard  OU  Co.  (Indiana).  910  South 
Michigan  Avenue.  Chicago.  III. 

D. (6)  6736.     E. (9)  69. 

\  A.  Wilkinson.  Cragun  &  Barker,  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Aaaociatlon  of  Presidents  of 
Independent  Colleges  and  Universities,  In 
care  of  John  Howard,  President.  Rockford 
College,  Rockford,  III. 

E    (9)   616.70. 

A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  &  Barker,  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Society  of  Travel  Agents. 
Inc..  360  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  M.T. 

'     E.   (9)   690.78. 

A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  &  Barker,  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Arapahoe  Indian  Tribe.  Fort  Washakie. 
Wyo. 

B.  (9)  $37.10. 
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A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  &  Barker  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  Data  Processing  Service 
Organizations.  Inc.,  420  Lexington  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

E.   (9)   670.98. 

A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  &  Barker,  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Brlgham  Young  University.  Provo, 
Utah.  I 

E.   (9)   60.90.  I 

A.  Wilkinson.  Cragun  &  Barker.  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-Day 
Salnte,  47  East  South  Temple,  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah. 

E.  (9)   •7.80. 

A.  WUkinson,  Cragun  &  Barker,  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  College  Placement  Council,  Inc.,  66 
East  Elizabeth  Street.  Bethlehem.  Pa. 

E.   (9)   67.50. 

A.  WUkinson,  Cragun  &  Barker,  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Confederated  Salish  and  Kootenai 
Tribes  of  the  Flathead  Reservation,  Mon- 


A.  Wilmer,  Cutler  &  Pickering,  900   17th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C 

B.  Automobile  Manufacturers  Association, 
320  New  Center  Btillding,  Detroit,  Mich. 

E.   (9)   6293.25. 


E.   (9)   $38.50.  I 

A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  &  Barker.  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Estate  of  Albert  W.  Small,  c/o  Mrs.  Al- 
bert W.  Small,  6803  Oreen  Tree  Road, 
Bethesda,  Md. 

A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  &  Barker,  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Hoopa  Valley  Tribe,  Post  Office  Box  817, 
Hoopa,  Calif. 

E.  (9)  60.92. 

A.  Wilkinson.  Cragun  &  Barker.  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Congress  of  American  Indians, 
1346  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
DC. 

E.  (9)  $36.38.  I 

A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  &  Barker,  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Qulnalelt  Tribe  of  Indians,  Taholab, 
Wash. 

E.  (9)  $36.10. 

A.  Wilkinson.   Crag\in  &  Barker.   1616  H 

Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  Three  Affiliated  Tribes  of  the  Fort 
Berthold  Reservation.  New  Town,  N.  Dak. 

E.  (9)  $40.35.  I 

A.  John  WlUard,  Box  11731  Helena,  Mont 

B.  Montana  Railroad  Association,  Box  1173, 
Helena,  Mont. 

D.  (6)  6400.     E.  (9)  $428.58. 

A.  Francis  G.  Williams. 

B.  National  Association  of  Froeen  Food 
Packers.  919  18th  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.  (6)  6100. 


A.  Wilmer.  Cutler  &  Pickering,  900   17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Chronicle    Publishing    Co.,    Filth    and 
Mission  Streets,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

E.  (0)   $15. 


A.  Wilmer.  Cutler  &  Pickering,  900  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Kaiser   Industries   Corp.,  300  Lakeside 
Drive,  Oakland,  Calif. 


A.  Wilmer.   Cutler   &   Pickering,   900   17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

E.  (9)   $1. 

A.  Wilmer,  Cutler  &  Pickering,  900   17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Corporation  for  Housing  Part- 
nership, 1625  L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $500.     E.  (9)   $1. 

A.  Wilmer.  Cutler  &  Pickering,  900   17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Stanford  University,  Stanford,  Calif. 
D.   (6)    $510.     E.   (9)    $22. 


A.  Harding  deC.  Williams. 

B.  National  Association  oif  Manufacturers, 
918  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  John  C.  WUliamson,  1300  Connectlciit 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Boards,  156  East  Superior  Street,  Chicago, 
m.,  and  1300  Oonnectlcut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $5,000.     B.  (9)  •594.84. 

A.  Wilmer.  Cutler  &  Pickering.  900  17th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Express  Co.,  65  Broadway,  Neir 
York.  N.Y. 

E.  (8)  $6. 

t 


A.  WUmer.  Cutler  &  Pickering,  900  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
E.  (9)   651. 

A.  E.  Raymond  Wilson,  3%5  Second  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legis- 
lation, 245  Second  Street  NE.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.   (6)   6925. 

A.  Earl  Wilson.  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway,  Airline  and 
Steamship  Clerks,  630  River  Road,  Bosemont, 

m. 

D.  (6)  •28538.    E.  (9)  8114.18. 


A.  Frank  J.  Wilson.  888  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Securities  Deal- 
ers, Inc. 

A.  Mllbum  E.  Wilson,  Route  1,  Fremont, 
Mich. 

B.  Gerber  Products  Co.,  445  State  Street, 
Fremont,  Mich. 

D.   (6)   8200. 

A.  W.  E.  Wilson,  623  OcUey  Drive,  Shreve- 
port.  La. 

B.  Pennzoll  United,   Inc.,  900  Southwest 
Tower,  Hotiston,  Tex. 

D.   (6)    •1,800.     E.   (9)   $1,009.61. 

A.  R.  J.  Winchester,  900  Southwest  Tower. 
Houston.  Tex. 

B.  Pennzoll  United,   Inc..  900   Southwest 
Tower,  Houston,  Tex. 

D.   (6)  $600.     E.   (6)  $398.68. 

A.  Richard    F.    Wltherall.    702    Majestic 
Building,  Denver,  Colo. 

B.  Colorado  Railroad  Association,  702  Ma- 
jestic Building,  Denver.  Colo. 

D.   (6)  $1350.     E.  (9)  $2,905. 

A.  Peter  L.  Wolff.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  American  Law  Schools. 
1  Dupont  Circle  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Nathan  T.  Wolkomlr.  1737  H  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $6396^0.     E.  (9)  $1,112.09. 

A.  James  Woodslde,  1126  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 


B.  American  Federation  of  Technical  En- 
gineers. 1126  16th  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.   (6)    $240.     E.   (9)   $20. 

A.  Albert  Young  Woodward.  815  OTnnectl- 
cut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Flying  Tiger  Line,  Inc.,  Los  Angeles 
International  Airport,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

A.  Albert  Young  Woodward,  816  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Signal  Co.,  Inc..  1010  Wllshire  Boule- 
vard, Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

A.  Perry  W.  Woofter,  1101  17th  Street  NW., 
Wasbmgton,  D.C. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  1271 
Avenue  of  the  Americas.  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)   $1,718.75.     E.  (9)   $1,077.32. 

A.  Prank  K.  Woolley.  230  North  Michigan 
Avenue,  Chicago.  111. 

B.  Association  of  American  Physicians  & 
Surgeons,  Inc.,  230  North  Michigan  Avenue, 
Chicago,  111. 

A.  Wyman,  Bautzer,  Finell,  Rothman  & 
Kuchel,  1211  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  City  of  Palm  Springs,  Municipal  Build- 
ing, Palm  Springs,  Calif. 

A.  Wyman,  Bautzer,  Finell.  Rothman  & 
Kuchel.  1311  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Copyright  Owners  Negotiating  Commit- 
tee. In  care  of  Phillips.  Nizer,  Benjamin. 
Krlm  &  Ballon.  477  Madison  Avenue.  New 
York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $225. 

A.  Wyman,  Bautzer,  Ftnell.  Rothman  & 
Kuchel,  1211  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Paul,  Weiss,  Goldberg,  Rifklnd,  Whar- 
ton &  Garrison.  345  Park  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

E.  (9)  $46.10. 

A.  Wyman.  Bautzer.  Finell,  Rothman  & 
Kuchel.  1211  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Unlonamerica,  Inc.,  435  South  Flgueroa 
Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

D.  (6)  $200. 

A.  Jack  Yelverton,  1303  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Fleet  Reserve  Association.  1303  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  John  H.  YingUng.  905  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  Corporate  Owners  of  One 
Bank,  905  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $500.     E.  (9)  $62.05. 

A.  John  H.  Ylngllng,  905  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  First  National  City  Bank.  399  Park 
Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.  (6)   $100.     E.  (9)  48.62. 

A.  J.  Banlcs  Young.  1200  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America, 
Post  Office  Box  12285,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

D.  (6)  $600. 

A.  Kenneth  Young,  815  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  815  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $6,437.50.     E.   (9)    $488.01. 

A.  Robert  C.  Zlmmer,  1250  Oonnectlcut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Cleary,  GottUeb.  Steen  &  Hamilton,  1250 
Oonnectlcut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
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A.  Aieri,  inc..  1404  New  York  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 


A.  A.  Carstenson. 

B.  The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Co-Oper- 
ative  Union  of  America   (National  Farmers 


A.  Dawson.  Nagel,  Sherman  Sc  Howard, 
1900  First  National  Bank  BuUdlng.  Denver, 
Colo. 


A    Willis  W.  Alexander.  816  Connecticut     Union) ,  1575  Sherman  Street,  Denver,  Colo..         B.  Boettcher  &  Co.,  828  17th  Street,  Denver, 
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A.  Zimiing.  Qromflne  and  Sternsteln.  1155 
15th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.,  and  11 
South  LaSalle  Street.  Chicago.  111. 

A.  Albert  H.  ZInkand.  1701  Pennsylvania 
Avenue.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Oetty  Oil  Company. 


A.  John  Zorack,  lOOO  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  ^ 

B.  Air  Transport   Association.   1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   tMO.     E.  (9)   tail-SS. 


A.  Charles  O.  Zuver,  815  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Bankers  Association,  90  Park 
Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  tSOO.     E.  (9)  950. 


REGISTRATIONS 

The  following  registrations  were  submitted  for  the  fourth  calendar  quarter  1969: 

(Not*. — The  form  used  for  report  is  reproduced  below.   In  the  interest  of  economy  in  the  Recoro,  questions  are  not 
repeated,  only  the  essential  answers  are  printed,  and  are  indicated  by  their  respective  letter  and  number.) 

FiLX  Onk  Copt  With  the  SKorrAST  or  the  Senate  and  Pile  Two  Copies  With  the  Clbxx  or  the  House  or  Represent ativbs  : 

This  page  (page  1)  Is  designed  to  supply  Identifying  data;  and  page  2  (on  the  back  of  this  page)  deals  with  financial  data. 

Place  an  "X"  Below  the  Appeopeiate  Letteb  oe  Figuse  in  the  Box  at  the  Right  or  the  "Repobt"  Heading  Below: 

"Pbeliminaet"  Repoet  ("Registration") :  To  "register."  place  an  "X"  below  the  letter  "P"  and  fill  out  page  1  only. 

"Quaeteelt"  Repobt:  To  Indicate  which  one  of  the  four  calendar  quarters  Is  covered  by  this  Report,  place  an  "X"  below  the  appropriate 
figure.  Pill  out  both  page  1  and  page  2  and  as  many  additional  pages  as  may  be  required.  The  first  additional  page  should  be  num- 
bered as  page  "3."  and  the  rest  of  such  pages  should  be  "4."  "5."  "6."  etc.  Preparation  and  filing  In  accordance  with  Instructions  will 
accomplish  compliance  with  all  quarterly  reporting  requirements  of  the  Act. 


Yyar: 


19. 


REPORT 

PUBSUANT   TO   FEOEBAL    REGULATION    OP   LOBBTING    ACT 


p 

QUABTEB                  1 

1st 

2d 

3d 

4th 

( Mark  one  square  only )     | 

Note  on  Item  "A". — (a)  In  Oenebal.    This  "Report"  form  may  be  used  by  either  an  organization  or  an  Individual,  as  follows: 

(I)  "Employee". — To  file  as  an  "employee",  state  (In  Item  "B")  the  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business  of  the  "employer".  (If  the 
"employee"  Is  a  firm  [such  as  a  law  firm  or  public  relations  firm),  partners  and  salaried  staff  members  of  such  firm  may  Join  In 
filing  a  Report  as  an  "employee". )  t 

(II)  "Employer". — To  file  as  an  "employer",  write  "None"  In  answer  to  Item  "B".  \ 
Sepabate  Repobts.    An  agent  or  employee  should  not  attempt  to  combine  his  Report  with  the  employer's  Report: 
(1)  Employers  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requlremem  merely  because  Reports  are 

filed  by  their  agents  or  employees. ,  \ 

(U)  Employees  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requlremenr\  merely  because  Reports  are 
filed  by  their  employers. 


(b) 


A.  Obcanbation  ob  Individual  Pcinc: 

1.  State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business. 


2.  If  this  Report  Is  for  an  Employer,  list  names  of  agents  or  employees 
who  will  file  Reports  for  this  Quarter. 


Note  on  Item  "B". — Reporti^  by  Agents  or  Employees.  An  employee  Is  to  file,  each  quarter,  as  many  Reports  as  he  has  employers,  except 
that:  (a)  If  a  particular  undertaking  Is  Jointly  financed  by  a  group  of  employers,  the  group  Is  to  be  considered  as  one  employer,  but  all 
members  of  the  group  are  to  be  named,  and  the  contribution  of  each  member  Is  to  be  specified;  ((>)  If  the  work  Is  done  In  the  Interest  of 
one  person  but  payment  therefor  Is  made  by  another,  a  single  Report — naming  both  persons  as  "employers" — Is  to  be  filed  each  quarter. 

B.  Emploteb. — State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business.     If  there  U  no  employer,  write  "None." 

Note  on  Item  "C". — (a)  The  expression  "In  connection  with  legislative  Interests,"  as  used  In  this  Report,  means  "In  connection  with 
attempting,  directly  or  Indirectly,  to  influence  the  passage  or  defeat  of  legislation."  "The  term  'legislation'  means  bills,  resolutions,  amend- 
ments, nominations,  and  other  matters  pending  or  proposed  In  either  House  of  Congress,  and  Includes  any  other  matter  which  may  be  the 
subject  of  action  by  either  House" — S  302(e). 

({>)  Before  undertaking  any  activities  In  connection  with  legislative  Interests,  organizations  and  individuals  subject  to  the  Lobbying 
Act  are  required  to  file  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration). 

(c)  After  beginning  such  activities,  they  must  file  a  "Quarterly"  Report  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  quarter  In  which  they  have  either 
received  or  expended  anything  of  value  in  connection  with  legislative  interests. 


C.  liXoisLATivE  Intebxsts.  AND  PUBLICATIONS  In  Connection  therewith : 


1.  State  approximately  how  long  legisla- 
tive Interests  are  to  continue.  If  receipts 
and  expenditures  In  connection  with 
legislative    Interests    have    terminated, 

□  place  an  "X"  In  the  box  at  the 
left,  so  that  thU  Office  wUl  no 
longer  expect  to  receive  Reports. 


2.  State  the  general  legislative  Interests  of 
the  person  filing  and  set  forth  the  specific 
legislative  Interests  by  reciting:  (a)  Short 
titles  of  statutes  and  bills;  (b)  House  and 
iSenate  numbers  of  bills,  where  known;  (c) 
citations*  of  statutes,  where  known;  (d) 
whether  for  or  against  such  statutes  and 
bills. 


3>  In  the  case  of  those  publications  which  the 
person  filing  has  caused  to  be  Issued  or  dis- 
tributed in  connection  with  legislative  In- 
terests, set  forth:  (a)  Description,  (b)  quan- 
tity distributed;  (c)  date  of  distribution,  (d) 
name  of  printer  or  publisher  ( If  publications 
were  paid  for  by  person  filing)  or  name  of 
donor  (If  publications  were  received  as  a 
gift). 


(Answer  items  1,2,  and  3  In  the  space  below.    Attach  additional  pages  If  more  space  is  needed) 

4.  If  this  Is  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration)  rather  than  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  sUte  below  what  the  nature  and  amount  of  antici- 
pated expenses  will  be;  and  if  for  an  agent  or  employee,  state  also  what  the  dally,  monthly,  or  annual  rate  of  compensation  Is  to  be. 
If  this  Is  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  disregard  thU  item  "C4"  and  fill  out  Item  "D"  and  "E"  on  the  back  of  this  page.  Do  not  attempt  to 
combine  a  "Preliminary  Report  (Registration)   with  a  "Quarterly"  Report.^ 

■ 
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A.  Alert,  inc..  1404  New  York  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Willis  W.  Alexander,  815  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Bankers  Association,  90  Park 
Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y. 


A.  Arent.  Fox.  Klntner.  Plotkln.  &  Katm, 
1816  H  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Con  wood  Corp..  701  NortU  Main  Street, 
Memphis.  Tenn. 


1..  701  North 


A.  William  E.  Armstrong,  128  West  Jersey 
Street.  Elizabeth,  N.J. 

A.  Arnold  &  Porter.  1229  19th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Council  of  Learned  Societies. 
345  East  46th  Street.  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Arnold  &  Porter.  1229  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Chris-Craft  Industries,  Inc.,  600  Madi- 
son Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  John  C.  Ashton.  1156  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Northern  Pacific  Railway.  Northern  Pa- 
cific Building,  St.  Paul,  Minn.   . 

A.  Average  Citizens'  Voters  &  Taxpayers 
Association  of  America,  Inc..  1813  Keokee 
Street.  Adelphi.  Md. 

A.  Richard  B.  Barker,  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Lennox  Industries,  Inc.,  Post  Office  Box 
250,  Marshalltown,  Iowa. 

A.  Robert  0.  Barnard,  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Cleary.  Gottlieb.  Steen,  &  Hamilton, 
1250  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC,  for  Synthetic  Organic  Chemical  Manu- 
facturers Association. 

A.  Robert  W.  Barrle.  2600  Virginia  Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  General  Electric  Co..  7T7   14th  Street 

NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

/ 

A.  Robert  M.  Bartell,  1033  National  Press 
Building,  Washington.  D.C. 


A.  Michael  K.  Beard,  2029  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  World  Federalists.  USA,  ,2029  K  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 


A.  Bluejay  Oil  Co.,  1108  National  Press 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  John  Borbrldge,  Jr.,  1675  C  Street,  An- 
chorage, Alaska. 

B.  Central  Council  of  the  Tllnglt  &  Halda 
Indians,  1676  C  Street,  Anchwage.  Alaska. 

A.  Ophalandus  Brasfleld,  1126  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  International  Union.  United  Auto- 
mobile, Aerospace  &  Agricultural  Implement 
Workers,  8000  East  Jefferson  Avenue.  Detroit, 
Mich. 

A.  John  Henry  Brebbla.  llOO  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Metropolitan  Taxlcab  Board  of  Trade, 
1775  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Monroe  Butler,  1801  Avenue  of  the 
SUrs,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

B.  Superior  Oil  Co.,  1801  Avenue  of  the 
Stars,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

A.  John  R.  Carson.  20  Chevy  Chase  Circle, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Podiatry  Association,  30 
Chevy  Chase  Circle,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  A.  Carstenson. 

B.  The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Co-Oper- 
atlve  Union  of  America  (National  Farmers 
Union) ,  1575  Sherman  Street,  Denver,  Colo., 
and  1012  14th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  L.  Robert  Castorr,  1033  National  Press 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Central  Council  of  the  TUngit  and 
Halda  Indians,  1676  C  Street,  Anchorage, 
Alaska. 

A.  Frank  Chelf,  220  C  Street  SE.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B.  Conwood  Corp.,  701  North  Main  Street, 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

A.  William  F.  Claire,  2029  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  World  FederaUsts,  USA.  Inc.,  2029  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Cleary,  GottUeb,  Steen  &  Hamilton,  1250 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Synthetic  Organic  Chemical  Manufac- 
turers Association,  330  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

A.  Clifford,  Warnke,  Glass,  Mcllwaln  & 
Finney,  816  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Australian  Meat  Board,  30  Grosvenor 
Street,   Sydney,  N.S.W.,  Australia. 

A.  Clifford,  Warnke,  Glass,  >^  Mcllwaln  & 
Finney.  815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Hughes  Tool  Co.,  Houston,  Tex. 

A.  Clifford,  Warnke,  Glass,  Mcllwaln  & 
Finney,  815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Owens-Illlnols,  Inc.,  Madison  Avenue 
and  St.  Clair  Street,  Box  1036,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

A.  Cohen  &  Uretz.  1730  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Wisconsin  Corp..  Seattle,  Wash. 

A.  Collier,  Shannon.  Rill  &  Edwards,  1625 
I  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Boston  Herald  Traveler  Corp.,  300  Har- 
rison Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 

A.  Columbia  Gas  System  Service  Corp.,  120 
East  4l8t  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Conwood  Corp.,  701  North  Main  Street, 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

A.  Counlhan,  Casey  &  Loomls,  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Adhesive  &  Sealant  Council.  1410  Hlg- 
gens  Road,  Park  Ridge,  ni. 

A.  Charles  W.  Davis.  One  First  National 
Plaza.  Chicago,  111. 

B.  Chicago  Bridge  &  Iron  Co.,  901  West 
22d  Street,  Oak  Brook,  111. 

A.  Charles  W.  Davis.  1  North  LaSalle  Street, 
Chicago,  ni. 

B.  Corporate  Fiduciaries  Association  of 
Chicago,  care  of  Mr.  Van  Gathany.  60  S.  La- 
Salle Street,  Chicago,  111. 

A.  R.  Hilton  Davis.  1616  H  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  1616  H  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  Davis,  Wright,  Todd.  Rleee  &  Jones, 
4200  Seattle-First  National  Bank  Building, 
Seattle,  Wash. 

B.  Arctic  Slope  Native  Association,  Poet 
Ofllce  Box  486,  Barrow,  Alaska. 


A.  Dawaon,  Nagel,  Sherman  tc  Howard, 
1900  First  National  Bank  Building.  Denver. 
Colo. 

B.  Boettcber  &  Co..  828  17th  Street.  Denver. 
Colo. 


A.  Dawson.  Nagel,  Sherman  &  Howard. 
1900  First  National  Bank  Building.  Denver, 
Colo. 

B.  Colorado  Bond  Dealers  Association,  care 
of  W.  A.  (^nklin,  660  17th  Street,  Denver, 
Colo. 

A.  DeHart  &  Broide.  Inc.,  1150  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Wisconsin  Corp.,  1309  Hoge  Building, 
Seattle,  Wash. 


A.  Denver  Post,  Inc.,  650  16th  Street,  Den- 
ver, Colo. 


A.  R.  Ekaniel  DevUn,  1000  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Trans  World  Airlines,  Inc.,  10  Richards 
Road,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

A.  Joseph  E.  Dillon,  1750  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Federal  Cartridge  c;<Mp.,   2700  Foshay 
Tower.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


A.  H.  Stewart  Dunn,  Jr.,  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Longwood  Foundation,  Inc.,  2024  Du- 
pont  Building,  Wilmington,  Del. 


A.  H.  Stewart  Diinn,  Jr.,  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Wilmington  Trust  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

A.  George  V.  Egge.  Jr.,  1260  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Cleary,  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  Hamilton, 
1250  CVinnectlcut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

A.  Emergency  Committee  for  American 
Trade,  1211  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  Walton  J.  Fischer,  1922  F  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Life  Under- 
writers, 1922  F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Ronald  J.  Foulls,  1140  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Encyclopaedia  Britannlca,  Inc.  and  T^ll- 
llam  P.  Benton,  425  North  Michigan  Avenue, 
Chicago,  ni. 

A.  Fuller,  Seney,  Henry  &  Hodges,  Eighth 
Floor,  Owens-nunols  Building,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

B.  Owens-minols  Inc.,  Madison  Avenue 
and  St.  Clair  Streets  Box  1035,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

A.  Jay  W.  Glasmann,  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Xerox  c:k>rp.,  Stamford,  Conn. 

A.  Ashton  O.  Gonella,  121  Second  Street 
NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  John  GoneUa.  4836  Van  Ness  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

A.  John  Gonella.  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Broth^hood  of  Railway.  Airline  & 
Steamship  Clerks.  6300  River  Road.  Rose- 
mont,  m. 

A.  William  Habel,  1771  N  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Broadcasters, 
1771  N  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  H.  Robert  Halper,  1760  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Southeastern   L\imber   Manufacturers 
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B.  National  Association  of  Real  Estate  In- 
vestment P*unds.  900  Chapel  Street.  New 
Haven.  Conn. 


B.  Gulf  Resources  &  Chemical  Corp. 
Tennessee  Building,  Houston,  Tex. 
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B.John    V.    Maraney.    324    East    Capitol     ^^,|^|-  ^^r*"^'  »«>  "*^  ^^^^  ^-     S^iew^^CU^rj.    ^^"^"'''^     ^^'^• 
Street,  Washington.  DC.  "^^   AtS   K^oU   &   Co..   Ltd..   417   Mont-  "        ,.n   .  t.     . 

A    National  Taxati^^  Inc..   1033  National      gomery  Strek.  San  FTanclsco.  CaUf.  ..t^^^^.t'T^?'    '"^   ^°^'^"*="* 
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*  AssoclaUon.    1001    Virginia    Avenue.    H»pe- 
TlUe.  Otk. 

A.  Hamel.  Morgan.  Park  &  Saunders.  888 
17th  Street,  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Economics     Laboratory,     Inc.,     Osborn 
Building,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

A.  Haxnel,  Morgan,  Parks  &  Saunders,  888 
17th  Street.  NW.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co..  (Indiana),  910  South 
Idlcblgan  Avenue.  Chicago,  m. 

A.  Jerry    W.    Hamovlt.    815    Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Waahington,  D.C. 

B.  Greyhound  Leasing  Sl  Financial  Corp.. 
10  South  Riverside  Plaza,  Chicago,  111. 

A.  Harold  Weinberg.  Harby,  8018  Rich- 
mond Highway,  Alexandria,  Va. 

A.  Andrew  E.  Hare,  702  H  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Limestone  Institute,  Inc.,  702 
H  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Haynea  &  MUler,  1511  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Northeast  Utilities  Service  Co.  ft  Sub- 
sAdlarles,  Poet  Office  Box  270,  Hartford,  Com}. 

A.  Richard  I.  Hersh,  1025  Vermont  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Retail  Furniture  Association, 
1150  Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago,  ni.         -.-' 

A.  Andrew  I.  Hlckey,  Jr.,  1133  16th  Street 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Federal  National  Mortgage  Association. 
1133    15th   Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Frederic  W.  Hickman,  1  North  LaSalle 
Street,  Chicago,  ni. 

B.  C<»porate  Fldndarles  Association  of 
Chicago,  c/o  Mr.  Van  Gathany,  50  S.  LaSalle 
Street,  Chicago,  ni. 

A.  Hogan  &  HartAon,  81S  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Cocnmlttee  of  European  National  Ship- 
owners' Associations,  30/32  St.  Mary  Axe. 
London,  E.C.  3. 

A.  HoUand  ft  Hart.  500  Equitable  BiUld- 
Ing.  Denver,  Colo. 

B.  Denver  Poet,  Inc.,  650  15th  Street, 
Denver,  Colo. 

A.  Ronald  A.  Jacks.  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Property  ft 
Casualty  Reinsurers.  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Ronald  J.  James,  2100  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Urban  Coalition  Action  Council,  Inc.. 
2100  M  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Frank  M.  Kaisten.  231  Kmerald  Bill 
Drive,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Affiliated  Government  Organizations, 
Brooklyn,  N.T. 

A.  Robert  F.  Kennon,  356  St.  Charles  Street, 
Baton  Rouge.  La. 

B.  Stroock  ft  Stroock  ft  Lavan.  01  Broad- 
way, New  York,  N.T. 

A.  Kennon,  White  ft  Odom,  S50  St.  Cbarlee 

Street.  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

B.  James  Irvine  Foundation,  111  Sutter 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

A.  Michael  L.  Kerley,  1923  F  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Aaaodatlon  of  Life  Under- 
writers, 1932  F  Street  NW.,  Waahlngton.  D.C. 


B.  National  Association  of  Real  Estate  In- 
vestment Funds.  900  Chapel  Street,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

A.  Charles  L.  King,  1329  E  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Air  Line  Pilots  Association,  Interna- 
tional. 

A.  Stephen  Kurzman.  1616  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Urban  Coalition  Action  Council, 
Inc..  2100  M  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  John  P.  Lagomarclno,  2100  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Urban  Coalition  Action  Council,  Inc., 
2100  M  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Ronald  A.  Lang,  330  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  Synthetic  Organic  Chemical  Manufac- 
turers Association,  330  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York.  N.Y. 

•    A.  Asger  P.  Langlykke,  1913  I  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Society  for  Microbiology.  1913 
I  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Donald  P.  Lavanty,  1026  17th  Street 
NW.,  Waahlngton,  D.C. 

B.  American  Optometric  Association,  Inc., 
c/o  J.  C.  Tumblln,  OJ3.,  Poet  Office  Box  5147, 
KnoxvlUe,  Tenn. 

A.  League  for  Economic  Assistance  and  De- 
velopment, c/o  George  R.  Gerardl,  390  Plan- 
dome  Road,  Manhasset,  N.Y. 

A.  William  J.  Lehrfeld,  1000  Federal  Bar 
Building,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Imperial  Council,  Ancient  Arabic  Order 
of  the  Nobles  of  the  Mystic  Shrine  for  North 
America  (Shrtners) ,  323  North  Michigan  Ave- 
nue, Chicago,  ni.       , 

A.  William  J.  Lrehrfeld,  1000  Federal  Bar 
Building,  Waahlngton,  D.C. 

B.  Strawberry  Water  Users  Association, 
Payson,  Utah. 

A.  Steven  H.  Leenlk,  1155  15th  SUeet  NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Lumbermen's  Mutual  Casualty  Co.,  4750 
North  Sheridan  Road,  Chicago.  111. 

A.  Herbert  Llebenson,  1225  19th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

A.  Livestock  Producers  Committee,  2000  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Commerce  Building,  San  An- 
tonio, Tex. 

A.  Lord,  Day  ft  Day,  25  Broadway,  New 
York.  NY. 

B.  Virginia  and  D.  K.  Ludwlg  Foundation. 
1345  Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.T. 

A.  James  P.  Lovett,  1000  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Westlnghouse  Electric  Corp..  3  Gateway 
Center,  Pltuburgh,  Pa. 

A.  Virginia  and  D.  K.  Ludwlg  Foundation, 
1345  Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y. 


B.  Gulf  Resources  &  Chemical  Corp.,  2125 
Tennessee  Building,  Houston,  Tex. 


A.  William  K  McGrath,  1616  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Retail  Federation,  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  McNutt,  Dudley  ft  Easterwood,  910  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Dredging  Co.,  12  South 
12th  Street,  Phlladelhpla,  Pa.,  Great  Lakes 
Dredge  ft  Dock  Co.,  228  North  La  Salle  Street, 
Chicago,  111.,  and  Dunbar  ft  Sullivan  Dredg- 
ing Co.,  2312  Buhl  Building,  Detroit,  Mich. 

A.  Alwyn  F.  Matthews. 

B.  Major  League  Baseball  Players'  Associa- 
tion, National  Basketball  Players  Association, 
and  National  Hockey  League  Players  Associa- 
tion. 

A.  Edward  L.  Merrlgan,  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue.  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Vance  Sanders  Co.  Inc.,  Ill  Devonshire 
Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

A.  James  G.  Mlchaux,  777  14th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Federated  Department  Stores,  Inc.,  222 
West  Seventh  Street,  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 

A.  Miller  ft  Chevalier,  1700  Pennslvanla 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Smelting  ft  Refining  Co.,  120 
Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Miller  ft  Chevalier,  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Columbia  Gas  System  Service  Corp., 
120  East  4l8t  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  MUler  ft  Chevalier,  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Iowa  State  University,  Ames,  Iowa. 


A.  Lumbermen's  Mutual  Casualty  Co.,  4760 
North  Sheridan  Road,  Chicago,  ni. 

A.  McCIure  ft  Trotter,   1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Cities  Service  Co.,  60  WaU  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

A.  McClure  ft  Trotter,   1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Corporate  Fiduciaries  of  Chicago,  La- 
Salle Street.  Chicago.  lU. 


A.  BtlUer  ft  Chevalier,   1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Marahfleld  Clinic,  Marshfleld,  Wis. 


A.  Daniel  Mlnchew,  1000  ConnecUcut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Unlte<^  States-Japan  Trade  Council. 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
DC. 


A.  O.  William  Moody.  Jr..  815  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC 

B.  Maritime  Trades  Department,  AFL-CIO. 
815  16th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

jC  Paul  W.  Morgan,  Jr..  132  Virginia  Ave- 
nue, West  Chester,  Pa. 

A.  John  G.  Morley,  542  South  23rd  Street. 
Arlington.  Va. 


A.  H.  CecU  KUpatrick.  1776  &  Street  NW.,         A.  McClure  ft  TroUer,    1100  OonnecUcut 
Waahlngton,  D.C.  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  James  T.  Mular,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway,  Airline  ft 
Steamship  Clerks,  6300  River  Roadr  Rose- 
mont.  111. 

A.  Gary  M.  Nateman,  1922  F  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  AssoclaUon  of  Life  Under- 
writers, 1922  F  ^Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  \ 

A.  National  AssoclaUon  of  Real  Estate  In- 
vestment Funds,  900  Chapel  Street,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

A.  National  Patent  Council,  1225  19tb 
Street  NW.,  Washington, DC. 

A.  NaUonal  Sharecroppers  Fund,  Inc.,  112 

East  19th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  NaUonal  Star  Route  Mall  Carriers' 
Association,  324  East  Capitol  Street,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
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B.  John  V.  Maraney.  324  East  Capltrt 
Street,  Washington,  DC. 

A.  National  Taxation,  Inc.,  1033  National 
Press  BuUdlng,  Waahlngton,  D.C. 

A.  John  F.  O'Neal,  1760  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  R.E.A.  Telephone  AssoclaUon. 
715  CarglU  Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

A.  John  F.  O'Neal.  1750  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Southeastern  Lumber  Manufacturers 
Association,  1001  Virginia  Avenue.  Hapevllle. 
Oa.  _  I 

A.  Parsons,  Tennent  &  Zeldman,  1036  Con- 
necUcut Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C, 

B.  Coxmcll  of  Housing  Producers,  1901 
Avenue  of  the  Stars,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

A.  Patton,  Blow,  Verrlll,  Brand  ft  Boggs, 
1200  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Donaldson,  Lufkln  ft  Jenrette,  Inc.,  140 
Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Patton,  Blow.  Verrlll,  Brand  ft  Boggs, 
1200  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Geothermal  Resources  International. 
Inc..  1705  Chester  Avenue.  Bakersfleld,  Calif. 

A.  Patton.  Blow.  Verrlll.  Brand  and  Boggs, 
1200  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  New  Process  Co.,  Warren,  Pa. 

A.  Paul.  Weiss.  Goldberg.  Rlfklnd.  Whar- 
ton ft  Garrison.  1775  K  Street,  Washington, 
D.C;  345  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  Denver  Post,  Inc.,  650  15th  Street,  Den- 
ver, Colo. 


A.  Peabody,  Rlvlln,  Kelly,  Cladouhos  and 
Lambert,  1730  M  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C. 

B.  National  Cabl«  Television  Association, 
1634  I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Peabody,  Rlvlln,  Killy,  Cladouhos  ft 
Lambert,  1730  M  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C. 

B.  National  Tool,  Die  and  Precision  Ma- 
chining Association,  1411  K  Street  NW.. 
Waahlngton,  D.C. 

A.  Pepper,  Hamilton  ft  Scheetz,  1629  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  INA  Corp.,  1600  Arch  Street.  Philadel- 
phia. Pa. 

A.  Georgette  KeUey  Peterson.  620%  O 
Street  SE.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Peace  In  Africa.  340  Dewy  Avenue.  Buf- 
falo, N.T. 

A.  Plerson,  Ball  ft  Dowd,  1000  Ring  BuUd- 
lng. Washington.  DC. 

B.  El  Pomar  Foundation.  Poet  Office  Box 
168.  Colorado  Springs.  Colo. 

A.  Pieraon.  BaU  ft  Dowd,  1000  Ring  BuUd- 
lng. Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Federal  Cartridge  Corp.,  3700  Voahay 
Tower,  Minneapolis,  Minn.       i 

A.  Plerson,  Ball  ft  Dowd,  1000  Ring  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Mae  Lama  Mining  Co.,  IXA.,  No.  51,  Sol 
Klang,  Bangkapl  Bangkok,  Thailand. 

Pieraon.  Ball  ft  Dowd,  1000  Ring  BuUdlng, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Olln  Foundatton,  1  East  44th  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y.  , 

A.  Thomas  H.  Quinn,  1760  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Federal  Cartridge  Corp.,  3700  Foehay 
Tower,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


A.  Ragan  ft  Mason,  900  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Atkins.  KroU  ft  Co..  Ltd.,  417  Mont- 
gomery Street.  San  Francisco.  CaUf . 

A.  Ragan  &  Mason.  900  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Virginia  and  D.  K.  Ludwlg  Foundation, 
1345  Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York\ 
N.Y. 

A.  Ragan  ft  Mason.  900  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Harold  A.  MlUer.  In  care  of  MUler  Red- 
wood Co..  315  Pacific  BuUdlng.  Portland, 
Oreg. 

A.  Ragan  &  Mason,  900  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Bulk  Carriers,  Inc..  1346  Ave- 
nue of  the  Americas.  New  York.  N.Y. 

A.  W.  W.  Renfroe.  101  East  High  Street. 
Lexington.  Ky. 

A.  James  W.  Rlddell,  723  Washington 
Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Volume  Footwear  Retailers  of  America, 
61  East  42d  Street,  New  York.  N.Y. 

A.  Eric  P.  Schellln.  1225  19th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Patent  Council.  1226  19th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Martin  S.  Schwartz.  427  West  Fifth 
Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

B.  California  Savings  ft  Loan  League,  1444 
Wentworth  Street.  Pasadena.  CaUf. 

A.  Scrlbner,  Hall.  Casey.  Thomburg  ft 
Thompson.  1200  18th  Street  NW.,  WashUig- 

ton,  D.C. 

B.  Realty  Committee  on  TaxaUon,  299  Mad- 
ison. N.Y. 

A.  Scribner.  Hall.  Casey.  Thomburg  ft 
Thompson,  1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B.  Transamerica  Corp.,  701  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


CPC     International.     International     Plaza. 
Englewood  CUffs,  N  J. 

A.  Steptoe  ft  Johnson,   1250  ConnecUcut 
Avenue.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Rule  of  Law  Committee,  1250  ConnecU- 
cut Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Travis  Stewart.  340  Klngsland  Street, 
Nutley.  N.J. 

B.  Hoffmann-La  Roche  Inc.,  340  Klngsland 
Street.' Nutley,  NJ. 

A.  Surrey.  Karaslk.  Greene  ft  Hill,  1156 
15th  Street  NW.   Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Joint  Jewish  Distribution 
Committee.  60  East  42d  Street.  New  York, 
N.Y. 


A.  Robert  Sykes,  1226  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Association  of  Retired  Per- 
sons, National  Retired  Teachers  Association. 


A.  John  J.  Sexton,  1816  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  J.  A.,  and  Leta  M.  Chapman  Tnist,  c/o 
NaUonal  Bank  of  TiUsa,  Tulsa,  Okla. 

A.  Henry  B.  Shepard,  Jr.,  38  State  Street, 
Boston,  Mass. 

B.  Boston  Co.,  Inc.,  100  Franklin  Street, 
Boston,  Mass. 

A.  Henry  B.  Shepard,  Jr.,  38  State  Street, 
Boston,  Mass. 

B.  NaUonal  Association  of  Business  Devel- 
opment Corp..  1908  Sutton  Drive,  Raleigh, 
N.C. 

A.  Sldley  &  Austin,  1626  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Insurance  AssoclaUon,  86 
John  Street,  New  York,  N.T. 

A.  WllUam  L.  Slayton,  1736  New  Tork  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Architects,  1736 
New  York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Maynard  H.  Smith,  184  Washington 
Avenue,  Albany,  N.T. 

A.  Arthur  R.  SpUlers,  1841  O  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Steptoe  ft  Johnson,  1260  ConnecUcut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Malllnckrodt  Chemical  Works,  Post 
Office  Box  6439,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Merck  ft  Co.. 
Inc..  Rahway.  N.J..  and  S.  B.  Penlck  Division. 


A.  Edward  C.  Sylvester,  Jr.,  2100  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Urban  CoaUtlon  Action  OouncU,  Inc., 
2100  M  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Synthettc  Organic  Chemical  Manufac- 
turers Association,  330  Madison  Avenue.  New 
York,  N.Y. 

A.  Henry  B.  Taliaferro.  Jr..  1614  30th 
Street  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Welssbrodt  &  Welssbrodt.  1614  30th 
Street  NW,  Waahlngton,  D.C. 

A.  Vinson.  Elklns,  Searls  ft  ConnaUy.  3301 
First  City  National  Bank  Building.  Houston, 
Tex. 

B.  Livestock  Producers  Committee.  20th 
Floor,  NaUonal  Bank  of  Commerce  BxUldlng. 
San  AntoiUo.  Tex. 

A.  Paul  A.  Wagner.  1126  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Union,  United  AutomobUe 
Aerospace  ft  Agrtculttiral  Implement  Work- 
ers, 8000  East  Jefferson  Avenue,  Detroit. 
Mich. 

A.  Welssbrodt  ft  WelsslM-odt,  1614  20th 
Street,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Central  CouncU  of  the  Tllnglt  ft  Halda 
Indians  of  of  Alaska.  1675  C  Street.  Anchor- 
age. Alaska. 

A.  Wenchel,  Schulman  ft  Manning.  1625 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  J.  L.  Hudson  Co.,  1206  Woodward  Ave- 
nue, Detroit,  Mich. 

A.  Wenchel.  Schulman  ft  Manning.  1625 
K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  NaUonal  Bank  of  Detroit.  Detroit.  Mich. 

A.  Clyde  A.  Wheeler.  Jr..  1819  H  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Sun  OU  Co..  1608  Walnut  Street.  PhU- 
adelphla,  Pa. 

A.  John  S.  White,  420  Cafritz  BuUdlng, 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Marathon  OU  Co..  Flndlay,  Cttilo. 

A.  Wilkinson,  Cragtm  ft  Barker.  1616  H 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  AssoclaUon  of  Presidents  of 
Independent  Colleges  and  Universities,  In 
care  of  Dr.  John  Hovrard,  Pretfdent,  Rockford 
College,  Rockford,  lU. 

A.  Wilkinson.  Cragun  ft  Barker.  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Wadilngton,  D.C. 

B.  Brlgham  Young  University,  Provo,  Utah. 

A.  Wilkinson,  Crfgtm  ft  Barker,  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
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B.  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-Day 
Saints.  47  East  South  Temple.  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah. 


B.  Chronicle    Publishing    Co.,    Fifth    and 
Mission  Streets.  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


A.  Wilmer.  CuUer  ft  Pickering.  900  17th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Yale  University,  New  Haven.  Conn. 
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for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business,  with  statements  therein  limited 
to  3  minutes.  I 


percent  social  security  increase,  passed  costs— we  should  be  able  to  compete  In 
by  Congress  as  a  provision  of  the  1969  spite  of  this  factor  by  keepmg  our  own 
Tax  Reform  Act,  not  be  tacluded  in  these    wage  costs  within  bounds  and  by  con- 
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B.  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  at  Latter-Day 
Saints.  47  East  South  Temple.  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah. 

A.  Wilkinson.    Cragun   &   Barker,    1816   H 

Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  College  Pla<;ement  Council.  Inc..  65 
East  Elizabeth  A\(enue.  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

A.  Wllmer,  CuUer  &  Pickering.  900  17tb 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Express  Company.  65  Broad- 
way, New  York.  N.Y. 

A,  Wllmer.  Cutler  &  Pickering,  900  nth 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Automobile  Bdanulacturers  Association, 
Inc..  320  New  Center  Building,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

A.  Wllmer.  Cutler  &  Pickering,  900  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


B.  Chronicle  Publishing  Co.,  Fifth  and 
Mission  Streets,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

A.  Wllmer,  Cutler  &  Pickering.  900  17th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Kaiser  Industries  Corp..  300  Lakeside 
Drive.  Oakland,  Calif. 

A.  Wllmer.  CuUer  &  Pickering.  900  17tb 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

A.  Wllmer.  Cutler  &  Pickering.  900  17th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Sunford  University.  SUnford.  Calif. 

A.  Wllmer.  Cutler  it  Pickering.  900  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Corporation  for  Housing  Part- 
nerships, 1625  L  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 


A.  Wllmer.  Cutler  &  Pickering.  900  17th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Tale  University.  New  Haven,  Conn. 

A.  Wyman.  Bautzer.  Finell.  Rothman  & 
Kuchel.  1211  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B  City  of  Palm  Springs.  Calif.,  Municipal 
Building,  Palm  Springs,  Calif. 

A.  Wyman,  Bautzer,  Finell,  Rothman  ft 
Kuchel,  1211  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Copyright  Owners  Negotiating  Commit- 
tee, c/o  PhlUlpe,  Nlzer,  Benjamin.  Krlm  St 
Ballon,  477  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Wyman.  Bautzer.  Finell.  Rothman  & 
Kuchel.  1211  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Unionamerlca.  Inc..  Fifth  and  Pigue- 
roa  Streets,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


SENATE— iJ/o/idai^,  April  13,  1970 


The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore   (Mr.  Metcalf). 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  EHson,  DD.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Eternal  Father  of  Life,  fountain  of  our 
I  /  being  and  light  of  all  our  days,  giver  of 
every  good  and  perfect  gift,  we  pause 
for  cleansing,  for  renewal,  for  dedication, 
and  for  direction  in  daily  duties.  Make 
our  hearts  sund  the  hearts  of  all  the  peo- 
ple a  temple  wherein  Thy  spirit  dwells. 

Lift  this  Nation  to  holier  living  and 
higher  purposes.  Make  it  a  land  where 
all  who  toil  shall  be  honored  and  re- 
warded: where  a  man's  worth  is  reckoned 
higher  than  the  things  he  makes  or  uses; 
where  property  is  valued  as  the  extension 
of  the  person:  where  science  serves  not 
destruction  but  preservation  of  the  com- 
mon good;  where  all  men  have  freedom 
under  the  law;  and  where  by  Thy  pervad- 
ing presence  we  hve  in  the  unity  of  spirit 
and  the  bonds  of  peace. 

O  God,  we  beseech  Thee  to  guide  this 
Nation  and  its  leaders  through  the  perils 
and  conflicts  of  the  present  into  the 
glorious  light  of  the  new  day  when  Thy 
kingdom  comes  and  Thy  will  is  done  on 
earth. 

In  the  Redeemer's  name.  Amen. 


MESSAGES  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Geisler,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


MARINE  SCIENCE  AFFAIRS— SE- 
LECTING PRIORITY  PROGRAMS- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT—(H.  DOC  NO.  91-304) 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  following 
message  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce: 
To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

The  fact  that  the  United  States  is  first 
in  space  is  well  known;  it  is  less  well 
known  that  we  are  also  first  In  oceanic 


I 


science  and  technology.  And  while  most 
of  our  citizens  recognize  the  opportuni- 
ties which  lie  before  us  in  space,  fewer 
understand  the  enormous  benefits  which 
can  flow  from  our  national  martime 
activities. 

During  1969,  the  National  Coimcll  on 
Marine  Resources  and  Engineering  De- 
velopment, chaired  by  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, identified  a  number  of  policies  and 
programs  concerning  the  sea  which,  in 
their  judgment,  deserve  P^deral  support. 
Lam  today  transmitting  to  the  Congress 
the  Council's  annual  report.  "Marine 
Science  Affairs — Selecting  Priority  Pro- 
grams." The  marine  science  programs 
which  I  have  approved  for  Fiscal  Year 
1971  are  based  in  part  on  the  Council's 
recommendations. 

My  budget  request  for  Fiscal  Year 
1971  provides  $533.1  million  for  marine 
science  and  technology  activities.  These 
funds  would  help  us  tp  improve  the  man- 
agement of  our  coastal  zone,  expand 
Arctic  research,  develop  a  program  for 
restoring  damaged  lakes,  expand  the  col- 
lection of  data  concerning  ocean  and 
weather  conditions,  reduce  merchant 
ship  operating  costs,  and  undertake  other 
important  projects.  The  funds  would 
also  support  U.S.  participation  in  the  In- 
ternational Decade  of  Ocean  Explora- 
tion, a  program  which  can.  contribute 
much  to  the  quality  of  the  marine  en- 
vironment and  to  the  pursuit  of  world 
peace. 

In  November  of  1969,  this  Administra- 
tion sent  to  the  Congress  a  comprehen- 
sive proposal  for  protecting  and  devel- 
oping the  land  and  water  resources  of 
the  nation's  estuarine  and  coastal  zone. 
I  hope  that  the  Congress  will  give  this 
program  early  and  careful  attention. 

The  Federal  government  wlU  continue 
to  provide  leadership  in  the  nation's  ma- 
rine science  program.  But  it  is  also  Im- 
portant that  private  industry,  State  and 
local  governments,  academic,  scientific 
imd  other  institutions  increase  their  own 
involvement  in  this  important  field.  The 
public  and  private  sectors  of  our  society 
must  work  closely  together  If  we  are  to 
meet  the  great  challenges  which  are  pre- 
sented to  us  by  the  oceans  of  our  planet. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  House,  April  13,  1970. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  <Mr.  METCALr) 
laid  before' the  Senate  messages  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  submitting 
simdry  nominations,  which  were  refer- 
red to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

(For  nominations  received  today,  see 
th^  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


Mr. 


THE  JOURNAL 
KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 


unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Friday, 
April  10,  1970,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
understand  it,  under  the  order  previously 
entered,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin)  will  be  recognized, 
and  I  wonder  whether  he  will  yield  to 
me  without  losing  his  right  to  the  floor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  with- 
out losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 


ORDER     DISPENSING     WITH     THE 
CALL  OF  THE  CALENDAR  UNDER 

RULE  vni 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  waive  the  call  of 
the  calendar  of  unobjected-to  bills  under 
rule  vm^ 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING  TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  following  the  re- 
marks of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin),  there  be  a  period 
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for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business,  with  statements  therein  limited 
to  3  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  morning  business,  the  un- 
finished business  be  laid  before  the 
Senate. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  yield  briefly  to  me, 
with  the  understanding  that  he  not  lose 
his  right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 


S.  3709— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL- 
VETERANS'  PENSION-SOCIAL  SE- 
CURITY BILL 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  introduce, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  make 
sure  absolutely  that  no  veteran,  widow, 
or  dependent  suffers  any  financial  pen- 
alty or  loss  as  the  result  of  the  15-per- 
cent social  security  increase  now  payable. 

My  bill,  Mr.  President,  represents  a 
simple  and  straightforward  answer  to 
this  problem.  It  provides  that  no  part 
of  the  15 -percent  social  security  increase 
may  be  counted  in  any  way  as  "earned 
income"  in  the  computation  of  veterans' 
pensions.  All  veterans  and  dependents 
would  receive  this  protection,  whether 
covered  by  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion's program  for  non-service-connected 
pensions,  the  so-called  pension 
law  governing  entitlement  prior  to  July 
of  1960,  or  dependency  and  indemnity 
compensation  known  as  DIC. 

Precise  flgures  are  not  available,  but 
the  best  estimates  place  at  well  above 
1,200,000  the  number  of  beneficiaries 
throughout  the  Nation  who  receive  both 
Veterans'  Administration  and  social  se- 
curity payments  in  some  form.  This  fig- 
ure represents  about  70  percent  of  those 
now  on  VA  pension  rolls. 

Unless  Congress  acts,  however,  many 
of  these  veterans  will  suffer  a  future 
financial  reduction,  including  even  a  full 
loss  of  VA  pension,  imder  the  law  which 
now  bases  eligibility  in  part  on  annual 
earned  income  limitations  of  $2,000  for 
a  veterans  or  widow  with  no  dependents, 
and  $3,200  for  a  veteran  or  widow  with 
dependents.  Since  social  security  is 
otherwise  counted  by  the  VA  as  a  part 
of  earned  income,  it  Is  vital  that  the  15 


percent  social  security  increase,  passed 
by  Congress  as  a  provision  of  the  1969 
Tax  Reform  Act,  not  be  included  in  these 
computations.  This  is  the  purpose  of  my 
blU. 

I  am  aware,  of  course,  that  none  of 
these  reductions  could  be  effective  before 
next  year.  This  is  because  of  the  current 
law  which  precludes  recomputation  in 
the  year  in  which  an  increase  in  earned 
income  takes  place. 

Nevertheless,  my  mail  indicates  that  a 
great  many  veterans,  perhaps  not  fully 
familiar  with  the  law,  see  the  social 
security  increase  as  a  matter  of  immedi- 
ate concern  and  worry.  They  want  assur- 
ance now  that  Congress  will  resolve  spe- 
cifically this  problem. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  well  aware  of  the 
many  proposals  both  to  increase  veter- 
ans' pensions  and  to  liberalize  income 
limitations.  I  have  supported  such  legis- 
lation in  the  past,  and  I  expect  fully  to 
do  so  again.  Therefore,  I  offer  my  bill  to- 
day not  as  a  cure-all  for  the  many  prob- 
lems facing  VA  pensioners,  but  in  the 
attempt  to  identify  and  to  insure  promgt 
action  on  a  situation  of  current,  over- 
riding concern. 

Clearly.  Congress  did  not  intend  the 
social  security  increase  to  become  a 
source  of  worry  for  our  veterans,  their 
families  and  survivors.  Congress  should 
remove  this  doubt  by  acting  quickly  on 
my  bill.  As  the  legislators  for  a  nation 
grateful  to  its  veterans,  surely  we  can  do 
no  less. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Metcalf)  .  The  bill  will  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3709)  to  prevent  a  decrease 
in  the  dependency  and  Indemnity  com- 
pensation of  any  dependent  parent  of  a 
deceased  veteran  or  in  the  pension  of  any 
veteran  or  widow  of  a  veteran  as  the  re- 
sult of  the  incresise  in  social  security  ben- 
efits provided  for  by  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1969,  introduced  by  Mr. 
ScoTT,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 


FREE   AND   FAIR   COMPETITION  IN 
INTERNATIONAL  TRADE 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  we  must 
move  faster  toward  the  goal  of  free  and 
fair  competition  in  international  trade. 
Right  now  the  jobs  of  thousands  of 
American  workers  are  gravely  threat- 
ened by  our  imbalsmce  of  trade,  the  first 
in  the  modem  history  of  our  Natibn. 
The  roots  of  this  imbalsuice  are  twofold : 
unfair  foreign  barriers  to  our  exports 
and  unfair  competition  in  our  domestic 
markets. 

We  do  not  need  or  want  to  restrict 
competition.  Competition  is  the  lifeblood 
of  our  economic  system.  We  need  only 
the  opportunity  to  compete  fairly  both 
at  home  and  abroad.  But  we  need  that 
opportunity  urgently. 

In  my  remarks  on  this  subject  several 
weeks  ago.  I  expressed  particular  con- 
cern over  imports  from  abroad  that  com- 
pete unfairly  in  our  domestic  markets. 
More  and  more  of  our  basic  Industries 
are  being  affected  by  this  unfair  competi- 
tion. Unfair,  not  because  of  lower  wage 


costs — we  should  be  able  to  compete  in 
spite  of  this  factor  by  keeping  our  own 
wage  costs  within  bounds  Eind  by  con- 
stantly improving  our  eflSciency — but 
unfair  because  of  foreign  government 
subsidies  or  outright  dumping,  designed, 
in  both  instances,  to  steed  our  domestic 
mai'kets. 

In  my  earlier  remarks,  I  pointed  out 
that  in  electronics,  electrical  equipment, 
steel,  chemicals,  autos,  textiles,  gar- 
ments, machinery,  and  many  more  of 
our  basic  industries,  American  jobs  are 
being  lost,  are,  in  effect,  being  exported 
from  our  shores,  because  of  this  unfair- 
ness. I  asked  your  help  and  the  help  of 
labor  leaders,  industrialists  and  govern- 
ment in  developing  all  of  the  facts.  The 
response  has  been  gratifying,  but  the 
facts  are  alarming.  I  sdso  urged  that 
Congress  meet  its  constitutional  respon- 
sibilities in  the  area  of  foreign  commerce 
and  act  to  eliminate  this  evil  of  unfair- 
ness in  our  foreign  trade. 

Whether  or  not  additional  legislation 
is  needed  remains  to  be  seen  after  a 
thorough  congressional  investigation. 
Meanwhile,  there  are  two  statutes  al- 
ready on  the  books  which,  if  effectively 
executed,  could  go  a  long  way  toward 
solving  the  problem.  One  is  the  counter- 
vailing duties  statute  which  has  been  a 
part  of  our  law  for  more  than  70  years. 
The  other  is  the  Anti-Dumping  Act  of 
1921.  Today  I  would  like  to  initiate  con- 
sideration of  the  former. 

The  countervailing  duty  concept  is  al- 
most as  old  as  international  trade  itself. 
For  centuries  it  hasrteen  recognized  that 
the  encouragement  of  exports  through 
Government  subsidy  distorts  the  natural 
and  most  efiBcient  allocation  of  resources 
in  international  trade  and  creates  false 
competitive  advantages.  The  device  most 
commonly  used  over  the  years  to  coun- 
teract the  harmful  effects  of  such  sub- 
sidies has  been  the  coimtervailing  duty. 
The  countervailing  duty  is  simply  a  duty 
imposed  by  the  importing  country  to  off- 
set the  imfair  advantage  createil  by  the 
subsidy.  « 

Our  general  countervailing  duty  law 
was  originally  enacted  as  a  part  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1897.  It  was  reenacted  in 
the  Tariff  Acts  of  1909  aah  1913.  widened 
in  scope  in  1922,  and,  in  its  present  form, 
embodied  in  section  303  of  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930.  Under  its  provisions,  whenever 
a  foreign  government  has  subsidized  a 
dutiable  import  into  this  country,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  required  to 
determine  the  amoimt  of  the  subsidy  and 
to  impose  an  additional  duty  on  the  im- 
port equal  to  the  net  amount  of  the 
subsidy. 

The  statute  does  not  actually  use  the 
word  "subsidy."  It  speaks  of  any  direct 
or  indirect  "bounty  or  grant,"  a  phrase 
which  is  perhaps  even  broader  than  sub- 
sidy and  one  which  would  seem  to  en- 
compass almost  any  conceivable  pecuni- 
ary device  to  create  false  competitive  ad- 
vantage. However,  I  am  informed  that 
the  foreign  government  practices  gen- 
erally regarded  as  being  covered  by  the 
statute  fall  within  the  following  general 
categories: 

First.  Direct  export  subsidies. 

Second.  Rebates  of  taxes  by  virtue  of 
exportation. 
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Third.  Preferred  tax  treatment. 
Fourth.  Excessive  customs  duty  draw- 
backs. 


(We^  must  recognize  that  a  number  of 
foreign  countries  now  compete  fully  with 
the  United  States  in  world  markeu.  We 
have    always    welcomed    such    competition. 


Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  call  the 
Senate's  attention  to  an  excellent  article 
in  the  April  8  edition  of  US.  News  b 
World  Reoort. 
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steel  industry  officials  are  quoted  as 
projecting  Japan's  steel  output  In  1975 
at  some  160  million  tons.  If  that  happens. 


Transportation  and  Commerce  and  the 
scientific  community  and  on  the  29th  by 
Treasury  and  State. 


rrMn        V%<%^«/\T1_ 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  just  want  to  say  how 
much  I  think  all  of  us  appreciate  the  at- 
tention that  the  distinguished  Senator 

frnm    'M^nnf.nna   I.C  ?1v1ne  tO  the  QUeStlOn 
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Third.  Preferred  tax  treatment. 

Fourth.  Excessive  customs  duty  draw- 
backs. 

Fifth.  Export  financing. 

Sixth.  Export  insurance. 

Seventh.  Currency  manipulations  in 
favor  of  exports. 

Eighth.  Price  supports. 

Ninth.  Government  enterprises. 

This  list  of  general  categories  consti- 
tutes a  convenient  check  list  when  con- 
sidering the  availability  of  countervail- 
ing duties  to  offset  the  false  competitive 
advantage  given  to  an  import  by  a  par- 
ticular foreign  nation. 

There  is  nothing  unique  about  our 
countervailing  duties  statute.  Almost  ev- 
ery major  trading  nation  has  something 
of  a  similar  nature.  Many  International 
trade  treaties  have  contained  its  equiv- 
alent. GATT.  the  most  comprehensive 
and  universal  trade  agreement  in  world 
history,  recognizes  and  treats  with  such 
laws. 

The  United  States  has  not  made  ex- 
tensive use  of  its  countervailing  duties 
sUtute.  In  the  past  there  has  not  been 
much  occasion  to  do  so.  Since  the  pas- 
sage of  the  1930  Tariff  Act  only  34  cate- 
gories of  products  and  12  different  na- 
tions have  been  the  objects  of  Treasury 
Department  countervailing  duty  orders. 
The  high  point  of  activity  under  the 
statute  arose  in  response  to  the  trade 
gyrations  of  the  Nazis.  In  the  early 
1930's.  Germany  Instituted  a  system  of 
currency  manipulation  to  subsidize  ex- 
ports. These  subsidies  had  such  an  im- 
P€u;t  on  the  United  States  that  between 
1934  and  the  start  of  World  War  n. 
Treasury  countervailed  against  nine 
categories  of  products  from  Germany  or 
German-controlled  areas. 

Recently  there  has  been  a  new  flurry 
of  activity,  focused  in  the  main  on  sub- 
sidized imports  from  Common  Market 
countries.  Of  the  11  countervailing  duty 
orders  now  in  effect,  nine  were  issued 
during  the  last  3  years  and  of  those  nine, 
eight  were  directed  against  members  of 
the  Common  Market. 

It  Is  somewhat  puzzling  to  me  that'll 
spite  of  the  ever-increasing  flood  of  sub- 
sidized imports  from  the  Far  East  dur- 
ing recent  years,  no  countervailing  duty 
order  has  ever  been  issued  against  a  na- 
tion in  that  part  of  the  world.  This  In 
face  of  the  fact  that  Japan,  for  example. 
has  probably  the  most  elaborate  and  ef- 
fective system  In  the  world  today  for 
subsidizing  exports.  I  have  seen  a  State 
Department  report  on  Japan's  export 
promotion  techniques  which  indicates 
the  existence  of  export  subsidies  in  at 
least  five  of  the  nine  general  categories 
in  the  checklist  I  gave  a  few  moments 
ago. 

It  is  high  time.  I  believe,  that  the 
United  States  began  to  take  full  advan- 
tage of  its  countervailing  duties  law  to 
meet  the  crisis  of  unfair  foreign  compe- 
tition— a  crisis  that  threatens  our  domes- 
tic industries  and  the  jobs  of  countless 
Americans. 

In  his  message  to  Congress  on  Novem- 
ber 18.  1969,  on  foreign  trade  policy. 
President  Nixon  had  these  realistic  and 
significant  words  to  say  on  the  subject 
of  unfair  competition: 


(We^  must  recognize  that  a  number  of 
foreign  countries  now  compete  fully  with 
the  United  States  In  world  markeu.  W« 
have  always  welcomed  such  comF>etltlon. 
It  promotes  the  economic  developipent  of 
the  entire  world  to  the  mutual  benefit  of 
all.  includlni;  our  own  consumers.  It  pro- 
vides an  additional  stimulus  to  our  own 
Industry,  agriculture  and  labor.  At  the  same 
time,  hoicever,  it  requires  us  to  insist  on  fair 
competition  among  all  countries. 

That — "fair  competition  among  all 
countries" — is  what  we  must  insist  on 
today,  and  tomorrow,  and  everyday  un- 
til the  goal  is  achieved.  Why  not  start 
by  using  effectively  an  instrument  that 
we  have  already  on  hand,  one  designed 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  insuring  fair  com- 
petition? Why  not  use  our  countervail- 
ing duties  statute? 

This  would  have,  I  believe,  a  twofold 
effect.  Not  only  would  it  help  directly  to 
insure  fair  competition  in  our  domestic 
markets,  but  I  thiiik  it  also  could  well 
result  indirectly  in  removing  many  un- 
fair foreign  barriers  to  our  exports — thus 
striking  at  the  two  basic  roots  of  our 
imbalance  of  trade  situation. 

In  a  recent  address  delivered  before 
the  Electronics  Industries  Association. 
Mr.  Kenneth  Davis,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Commerce  for  Domestic  and  Inter- 
national Business,  commented  on  the 
-<  seeming  failure  of  Europe  and  Japan  to 
realize  that  sentiments  such  as  those  I 
am  expressing  today  "are  becoming 
widespread  here,"  that  we  are  becom- 
ing "more  and  more  insistent  on  being 
fairly  treated."  What  better  way  to  make 
all  trading  nations  of  the  world  under- 
stand this  insistence  than  by  initiating 
countervailing  duty  proceedings  when- 
ever and  from  wherever  subsidized  ex- 
ports are  encountered  on  our  shores — 
exactly  what  our  law,  as  all  nations  are 
fully  aware,  requires  that  we  do? 

I  venture  to  say  that  such  a  program 
would  soon  convince  our  foreign  trad- 
ing partners  that  we  mean  business,  that 
fair  competition  is  the  name  of  the  game, 
and  that  as  a  result  many  unfair  barriers 
to  our  exports  would  be  voluntarily  re- 
moved. 

Some,  because  they  either  do  not  un- 
derstand, or  do  not  want  to  understand, 
the  concept  of  countervailing  duties,  have 
characterized  this  law  as  "protectionist." 
This  is  clearly  erroneous.  A  coimtervail- 
ing  duty  is  not  a  barrier  to  free  trade.  On 
the  contrary,  it  Is  a  means  to  promoting 
free  trade.  While  a  protective  tariff  is  de- 
designed  to  offset  the  real  competitive 
advsmtage  of  a  foreign  producer — in 
other  words,  to  restrict  competition — a 
countervailing  duty  is  designed  to  insure 
that  products  compete  according  to  their 
relative  merits.  It  is  only  protectionist, 
in  any  sense  of  the  word,  In  that  it  pro- 
tects competition. 

The  days  of  protectionism  in  the  sense 
of  restricting  competition  are  gone,  and 
rightly  so.  But  the  days  of  free  and  fair 
trade  are  unfortunately  not  yet  here.  We 
must  move  as  rapidly  and  effectively  as 
we  can  to  arrive  at  those  days — to  arrive 
there  before  It  is  too  late. 

I  suggest.  Mr.  President,  that  the  im- 
mediate and  effective  execution  of  our 
countervaillng  duties  law  would  be  a  sig- 
niflcant  step  in  that  direction. 


Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  call  the 
Senate's  attention  to  an  excellent  article 
in  the  AprU  6  edition  of  U.S.  News  It 
World  Report. 

This  article  points  out  in  startling  de- 
tail the  determination  of  the  Japanese  to 
not  only  equal  the  United  States  in  its 
drive  to  t)ecome  the  richest  nation  in  the 
world,  but  to  leave  us  choking  in  the 
dust. 

I  read  from  the  article  on  page  26: 

Japanese  ambitions  are  unconcealed.  The 
energetic  Islanders  are  clearly  determined  to 
be  ichiban — number  one.  Many  Japanese 
leaders  believe  that  the  goal  can  be  reached 
In  this  century. 

Mr.  President,  this  article  goes  on  to 
point  out  that  this  nation  of  about  103 
million  people — roughly  half  the  size  of 
the  population  of  the  United  States — has 
now  achieved  an  economic  output  about 
one-fifth  of  the  U.S.  level.  The  startling 
fact  is  that  Japan's  growth  rate  over 
the  last  10  years  has  averaged  about 
three  times  that  of  the  United  States.  If 
they  are  able  to  maintain  this  rate,  their 
output  is  expected  to  double  in  the  next 
5  years  and  quadruple  in  12  years. 

I  am  alarmed  by  these  projections. 
Mr.  President.  I  am  alarmed  because  of 
what  this  will  mean  to  American  jobs 
and  to  American  industry. 

American  industry  has  never  been  out- 
stripped in  its  productive  capacity  and 
ability  to  compete,  Mr.  President,  in 
those  cases  where  it  was  able  to  meet  the 
challenge  unfettered.  But  we  have  so 
crippled  our  industry  in  many  areas  with 
unfair  tariff  agreements  that  I  am  seri- 
ously concerned  about  our  future  ability 
to  maintain  our  economic  manufactur- 
ing base. 

My  colleague  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  Thxtrmond)  has  outlined  over  tmd 
over  the  threat  the  textile  industry  is 
facing  from  competition  that  comes  pri- 
marily from  Japan.  In  support  of  what 
he  has  said.  I  would  like  to  quote  from 
Newsweek  magazine  page  80,  March 
30,  1970: 

In  dealing  with  Japan,  the  U.S.  effort  to 
obtain  voluntary  restrictions  on  testllea  is 
part  of  a  larger  pattern  of  frustration.  The 
Japanese  run  a  handsome  tl.5  billion  sur- 
plus In  trade  with  America,  while  they  have 
set  up  barriers  to  the  lmix>rt  of  109  classes 
of  manufactured  products — virtually  any- 
thing that  might  compete  uHth  domestic 
production,  (emphasis  added) 

In  fairness  to  the  Japanese,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, it  should  be  noted  that  the  story 
goes  on  further  to  say  that  most  Euro- 
pean countries  now  bar  many  categories 
of  Japanese  goods.  The  result  is,  Mr. 
President,  that  when  Japan  flods  herself 
frozen  out  of  the  economic  market  in 
Europe,  she  resorts  to  dumping  those 
goods  on  the  relatively  accessible  market 
of  the  United  States. 

Here  are  just  a  few  indicators  of  the 
great  strides  made  by  the  Japtmese  in 
their  effort  to  surpass  the  United  States. 

For  14  years  the  Japanese  have  lead 
the  world  in  shipbuilding.  Nearly  half 
the  toimage  in  1969  was  launched  from 
Jaoanese  shipyards. 

In  the  last  10  years.  Japan  has  moved 
from  seventh  place  in  automobile  pro- 
duction to  third,  and  in  the  process  has 
become  the  No.  1  exporter  of  autos. 
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steel  Industry  officials  are  quoted  as 
projecting  Japan's  steel  output  in  1975 
at  some  160  million  tons.  If  that  happens, 
she  will  have  surpassed  both  the  United 
states  and  Russia  in  steel  production. 

The  Japanese  now  use  more  comput- 
ers than  any  other  country  except  the 
United  states  and  West  Germany.    ■. 

Noting  the  increasing  economic  ties  of 
Japan  with  Australia  as  a  supplier  of 
raw  material,  the  article,  in  Its  conclud- 
ing part,  quotes  an  Australian  business- 
man: 

The  Japanese  are  running  rings  around 
the  Americans  In  steel,  alxunlnum  and  elec- 
tronics. They  win  soon  be  doing  the  same 
thing  in  control  systems,  major  industrial 
equipment,  even  computers. 

Mr.  President,  this  article  indicates  to 
me  that  we  can  still  compete  in  the 
worldwide  economic  race — but  no  one 
ever  won  a  race  without  ever  realizing 
he  was  in  one. 

America  must  wake  up.  American 
business,  government,  and  labor  must 
realize  they  are  in  a  fight  for  their  eco- 
nomic lives. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Tal- 
MADOE) .  The  clerk  will  caU  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 

roll. 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order  the  Senate  will  now 
proceed  to  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  with  a  3-minute  lim- 
itation on  statements. 

The  Senator  from  Montana  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  METCAIjP.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  recog- 
nized for  2  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


THE  SEAWARD  LIMITS  OF  OUR 
LEGAL  CONTINENTAL  SHELF 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  the  yet 
unresolved  Issue  of  our  national  policy 
on  the  seaward  limits  of  our  legal  Con- 
tinental Shelf  Is  at  long  last  receiving 
the  high  level  attention  of  the  adminis- 
tration It  so  rightfully  deserves. 

My  Special  Subcommittee  on  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  has  been  hold- 
ing hearings  on  this  and  related  Issues 
since  late  last  fall.  As  our  record  will 
Indicate  by  both  Its  volume  and  breadth 
of  coverage,  we  have  heard  witnesses 
representing  as  many  different  points  of 
view  as  available. 

We  were  about  to  hear  testimony  from 
the  interested  agencies  of  the  executive 
department  and  we  had  asked  the  De- 
partments of  Interior  and  Defense  to 
lead  off  on  this  pest  Wednesday,  April 
8.  They  were  to  be  followed  on  April  22 
by  sp<Aesmen  for  the  Departments  6t 


Transportation  and  Commerce  and  the 
scientific  community  and  on  the  29th  by 
Treasury  and  State. 

On  Tuesday,  April  7.  I  was  person- 
ally called  upon  by  a  member  of  the 
President's  staff.  I  was  asked  to  post- 
pone our  hearings  until  April  22  to  give 
the  administration  time  to  develop  a 
unified  position.  Upon  being  assured  that 
there  would  be  an  administration  posi- 
tion by  that  date,  I  agreed  to  the  post- 
ponement. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  make  it  clear 
to  the  administratfon  that  the  Special 
Subcommittee  on  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  does  not  lightly  consider  the  matter 
of  the  limits  of  the  legal  rights  of  the 
United  States  to  explore  and  exploit  the 
natural  resources  of  our  Continental 
Shelf.  We  expect  the  administration 
position  to  reflect  the  same  careful  and 
extended  attention  given  this  matter  by 
members  of  the  Special  Subcommittee 
on  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf. 

We  of  the  subcommittee  have  yet  to 
reach  final  agreement  on  all  aspects  of 
this  complex  issue.  There  are  several 
major  premises  upon  which  I  feel  the 
UJ3.  position  should  be  based.  Among 

First.  "The  United  States  should  not 
forfeit  any  of  the  legal  rights,  present 
or  potential,  to  the  natural  resources  of 
the  continental  margin  It  enjoys  by 
virtue  of  the  1958  Geneva  Convention  on 
the  Continental  Shelf. 

Second.  The  United  States  should  at- 
tempt to  maximize  the  quantity  of  Con- 
tinental Shelf  natural  resources  to  which 
it  is  exclusively  entitled  in  light  of  the 
need  to  insure  undisputed  access  to  the 
mineral  and  petroleum  resources  neces- 
sary to  sustain  our  national  economic 
sccuritv 

Third.  The  United  States,  in  exercis- 
ing Its  sovereign  rights  to  explore  and 
exploit  the  natural  resources  of  Its  Con- 
tinental Shelf,  should  limit  the  character 
of  its  claims  to  the  shelf  in  such  a  way 
as  to  avoid  the  valid  accusation  that 
we  are  asserting  unilaterally  any  claim 
which  would  fly  in  the  face  of  the  cus- 
tomary freedom  of  the  seas  doctrine. 

Fourth.  The  U.S.  decision  on  the  sea- 
ward limits  of  Its  legal  Continental  Shelf 
should  not  be  couched  in  terms  prejudi- 
cial to  development  by  VS.  nationals  of 
the  mineral  resources  of  the  deep  sea- 
bed beyond  the  continental  margin. 

Fifth.  The  decision  of  the  United 
States  regarding  its  legal  Continental 
Shelf  boundary  should  not  be  influenced 
by  excessive  and  unrealistic  demands 
being  voiced  in  some  segments  of  the  in- 
ternational community. 

Mr.  President,  in  summary,  I  feel  that 
the  Special  Subcommittee  on  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  has  complied  with  the 
request  from  the  White  House  that  we 
postpone  for  2  wedcs  our  hearing  of  ad- 
ministration witnesses,  with  the  imder- 
standing  that  by  April  22  there  will  be  a 
unified  administration  position.  The 
special  subcommittee  will  give  that  posi- 
tion every  consideration  imder  the  cri- 
teria which  represent  what  we  believe  to 
be  In  the  national  Interest. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  ?  * 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  am  delighted  to  yield. 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  just  want  to  say  how 
much  I  think  all  of  us  appreciate  the  at- 
tention that  the  distiiiguished  Senator 
from  Montana  is  giving  to  the  question 
of  utilization  of  the  outer  shelf  and 
helping  to  establish  some  guidelines  for  ,r\ 
all  of  us.  Obviously,  we  will  have  to  take 
into  consideration  our  relations  with 
other  countries,  and  relate  the  kind  of 
action  taken  by  the  United  States  with 
the  corresponding  action  taken  by  our 
friends  around  the  world. 

In  the  area  of  mineral  resources,  I 
would  hope  the  Senator  would  also  con- 
sider those  resources  which  are  either 
attached  to  the  Continental  Shelf  or 
closely  related  to  the  Continental  Shelf. 
I  think  of  the  mineral  resources  of,  say, 
ground  lobsters,  which  form  an  impor- 
tant part  of  the  Industry  of  the  maritime 
States  in  the  Northeast.  I  would  also 
hope  at  least  some  attention  Is  given  to 
the  whole  question  of  fish  as  related  to 
the  Ccmtlnental  Shelf. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  6 
minutes  allotted  to  the  Senator  have  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President  J  ask 
unanimoxis  consent  to  have  3  muHites. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senator  Is  recognized  for 
3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Traditionally,  fish 
has  always  been  considered  to  be  not  a 
natural  resource  in  the  terms  normally 
included  in  that  definition,  and  under- 
standably so.  Nonetheless,  we  have  seen 
foreign  nationals  come  in  and  sweep 
the  whole  feeding  grounds  and  breeding 
groimds  virtually  dry,  making  a  very  sig- 
nificant change  in  the  whole  pattern  of 
the  fishing  Industry,  which  has  been  al- 
tered more,  perhaps.  In  the  last  10  years, 
than  it  was  altered  in  the  previous  200 
years.  It  becomes  a  matter  of  great  con- 
cern and  Interest  to  the  maritime  States. 
So  this  problem  is  related  to  what  Is 
happening  on  the  Continental  Shelf,  be- 
cause the  feeding  grounds  are  on  the 
Continental  Shelf. 

I  have  noticed,  as  I  am  s»ire  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  has,  that  some  coun- 
tries, particularly  in  South  America,  and 
I  refer  particularly  to  Peru,  where  the 
Continental  Shelf  drops  so  dramatically, 
consider  the  products  of  the  sea  to  be  a 
natural  resources.  So  they  have  extended 
their  definition  of  how  far  out  the  Con- 
tinental Shelf  goes — arbitrarily  so. 

Mr.  METCALF.  It  is  200  miles. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  They  think  fishing  la 
as  significant  a  resource  for  the  people 
of  Peru  as  perhaps  oil  is  for  the  QuU 
States. 

So  it  is  an  enonnotisly  oomidloated 
problem.  The  study  and  work  of  the  Sen- 
ator's committee  will  be  of  tremendous 
interest,  I  think,  to  many  of  the  mari- 
time States,  and  may  very  well  estab- 
lish precedents  which  are  going  to  affect 
the  development  of  the  shelf  for  many 
years  to  come. 

I  am  merely  raising  some  points  In- 
volved. I  think  the  Senator  has  consid- 
ered them.  There  is  a  dispute  in  these 
matters,  but  I  think  aU  of  us  will  be  In- 
terested In  the  position  taken  by  the  ad- 
ministration. I  just  want  to  state  to  my 
friend  from  Montana  that  I  think  his 
undertaking  is  of  significant  priority.  I 
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am  dellKhted  that  he  is  undertaking  this 
resDonsibility. 
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am  dellKhted  that  he  is  undertaking  this 
responsibility. 

Mr  METCALP.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
Massachusetts.  This  is  a  strange  sort  of 
Jurisdictional  provision.  Lobsters,  oysters, 
and  so  forth,  Ue  on  the  seabed.  That  area 
may  be  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
committee  that  I  represent,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  Cer- 
tainly, the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  was  the  committee  that 
passed  on  the  subject  which  led  to  the 
law  on  the  ContinenUl  Shelf.  That  com- 
mittee has  Jurisdiction  relating  to  min- 
erals on  the  sea  bed  and  oU  leasing  with 
reference  to  the  Continental  Shelf.  But 
the  water  column  above  may  be  under  the 
JurlsdicUon  of  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. wRleh  also  Is  holding  hearings 
on  this  very  important  question.  Of 
course,  the  territorial  limits  and  the  law 
of  the  sea  and  the  defense  provisions  and 
the  problems  of  fl>-lng  over  the  area, 
above  the  water  column,  and  so  forth. 
are  all  problems  that  relate  to  national 
defense,  the  SUte  Department,  or  other 
Jurisdictions. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  addi- 
tional time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  2  additional 

minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
obJecUon?  Without  objection,  the  Sen- 
ator is  redognized  for  2  additional  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  METCALP.  I  feel  the  hearings 
which  the  committee  has  held,  which 
have  been  substantial,  and  in  which  we 
have  called  experts  from  all  walks  of 
life,  the  acadeinlc  community,  the  fish- 
eries field,  the  Stote  Department,  and  so 
forth,  have  been  a  catolyst  to  try  to  force 
the  administration  to  take  a  position.  If 
the  administration  takes  a  position,  then 
It  will  t)e  one  we  can  either  agree  with 
and  operate  in  accord  with  or  move  away 
from.  I  feel  that  my  committee  can  work 
with  the  administration.  But  we  cannot 
gratuitously  give  away  some  of  our  nat- 
ural resources,  nor  can  we  gratuitously 
give  away  lobster  beds  or  oyster  beds  or 
resources  of  that  kind.  At  the  same  time, 
we  cannot  say  that  no  one  will  be  al- 
lowed within  12  miles,  or  15  miles,  or 
200  miles  of  the  shore  for  military  de- 
fense purposte. 

So  it  is  a  very  complex  question.  Our 
committee  has  not  made  up  its  mind.  I 
have  not  made  up  my  mind.  What  I  do 
want  is  to  have  some  definitive  resolu- 
tion from  the  administration  as  we  close 
these  hearings. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Again  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Montana  and 
repeat  that  this  is  a  matter  of  great 
Importance  to  many  of  the  States  In 
the  Northeast,  and  I  am  sxire  to  all  the 
maritime  States.  There  Is  great  inter- 
est and  dispute  in  the  matter.  I  do  not 
envy  the  Senator  for  trying  to  wind 
his  way  through  the  varying  viewpoints 
which  have  been  expressed  on  this  is- 
sue. He  is  charting  a  new  course  into 
one  of  the  really  important  areas.  I 
think  all  of  us  look  forward  to  the  re- 
port of  his  committee. 
Mr.  METCALP.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President.  I  would 


like  to  Join  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Metcald  in  his 
recommendations  to  the  administration 
that  careful  consideration  be  given  to 
the  matter  limiting  the  legal  rights  of 
the  United  States  to  explore  and  de- 
velop the  natural  resources  of  the  Con- 
tinental Shelf.  As  a  member  of  the  Spe- 
cial Subcommittee  on  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf,  I  share  the  hope  ex- 
pressed by  the  Senator  from  Montana 
that  the  decision  reached  by  the  admin- 
istration will  be  based  on  criteria  which 
will  help  preserve  -the  opportunity  of 
our  coilnto'  to  meet  its  energy  and  min- 
eral needs  in  the  future. 

The  population  of  the  United  States 
has  doubled  in  the  last  50  years  and  by 
the  year  2000  the  population  should  ap- 
proach 350  mlUion  people.  With  this 
rapid  increase  in  our  population  pur 
Nation  has  also  increased  its  consum"Jj- 
tion  of  energy  and  minerals.  It  Is  ap- 
parent that  in  order  to  maintain  the 
standards  which  our  country  has  at- 
tained and  to  assure  further  develop- 
ment of  our  Nation,  there  must  be  ade- 
quate dependable  supplies  of  these  re- 
sources available  at  reasonable  prices. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  confident  that  the 
position  of  the  administration  regard- 
ing development  of  the  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf  will  reflect  its  desire  to  for- 
ward the  best  interest  of  the  citizens  of 
this  country  and  help  Insure  the  future 
program  of  our  country  will  not  be  Jeop- 
ardized.   

OFFSHORE  PETROLEUM 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  feel 
compelled  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  a  recent  article  which  appeared 
in  the  March  27  edition  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal.  The  article  declares  that  "in- 
fluential counselors"  to  the  President  are 
urging  him  to  renounce  our  rights  to 
billions  of  dollars  of  offshore  petroleimi 
contained  on  our  Continental  Shelf.  Fur- 
ther, the  article  asserts,  the  Defense  De- 
partment advisers  are  favoring  such  ac- 
tion. Worst  of  all,  the  article  indicates 
that  the  President's  advisers  are  urging 
him  to  turn  over  much  of  our  continental 
shelf  to  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  President,  although  I  do  not  al- 
ways have  faith  in  all  of  the  President's 
advisers,  I  do  have  faith  that  the  presi- 
dent Is  certainly  prudent  enough  not  to 
rely  on  such  bad  advice. 

The  apparent  motivation  behind  the 
Defense  Department's  suggesting  a  give- 
away scheme  is  to  "buy  off"  international 
agreement  for  a  narrow  territorial  sea 
plus  the  right  of  Innocent  passage 
through  foreign  territorial  seas  by  our 
naval  ships.  Mr.  President,  this  entire 
scheme  sounds  rather  cockeyed.  The  1958 
Geneva  Convention  on  the  Territorial 
Sea  already  guarantees  the  right  of  in- 
nocent passage.  I  cannot  imderstand  why 
the  Department  of  Defense  would  want 
the  United  States  to  buy  a  right  it  al- 
ready enjoys. 

But  returning  to  the  central  problem, 
that  of  giving  away  our  Continental 
Shelf,  it  would  seem  rather  foolish  to 
give  up  our  sovereign  rights  to  our  Con- 
tinental Shelf  for  any  reason. 
By  virtue  of  the  Geneva  Convention, 


the  United  States  is  guaranteed  the  right 
to  explore  and  exploit  its  Continental 
Shelf  to  a  depth  of  200  meters  and  "be- 
yond that  limit  to  where  the  depth  of 
the  superjacent  water  admits  of  the  ex- 
ploitation of  the  natural  resources"  of 
the  seabed. 

The  International  Court  of  Justice,  in 
the  North  Sea  decision,  referred  to  this 
inherent  sovereign  right  as  extending  to 
limits  of  the  submerged  natural  pro- 
longation of  the  continental  land  mass. 
Mr.  President,  we  have  an  exclusive 
right  to  explore  and  exploit  the  natural 
resources  of  our  Continental  Shelf  right 
out  to  the  point  where  the  submerged 
land  continent  touches  the  deep  ocean 
floor.  We  should  not  give  away  this  right 
for  the  sake  of  carrying  out  some  ill- 
conceived  and  illusory  scheme  which,  by 
virtue  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal  article, 
is  already  exp)osed  to  the  world. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  National 
Marine  Science  Commission,  16  percent 
of  total  world  oil  production  comes  from 
offshore  sources  and  in  10  years,  about 
one-third  of  all  the  world's  ^1  will  come 
from  offshore  reserves.  So  far  as  the 
United  States  is  concerned,  about  one- 
half  of  our  estimated  national  reserves 
of  petroleum  and  natural  gas  are  located 
on  our  Continental  Shelf. 

Some  have  suggested  that  our  Con- 
tinental Shelf  really  is  not  that  valuable 
because  we  can  import  oil  from  abroad 
Just  as  easily  «is  drilling  it  off  our  Own 
shores.  My  answer  to  that  argument  is 
that  so  far  as  the  U.S.  economy  is  con- 
cerned, when  oiu:  petroleum  industry 
drill^  for  oil  on  our  shelf  it  pays  royal- 
ties for  those  rights — to  our  Treasury,  not 
a  foreign  treasury.  Incidentally,  royalties 
and  related  fees  to  date  paid  into  the  U.S. 
Treasury  from  Federal  leases  on  our 
Continental  Shelf  are  rapidly  approach- 
ing the  $5  billion  mark.  We  should  not 
give  away  our  oil  or  our  royalties. 

Furthermore,  if  we  become  dependent 
upon  foreign  oil,  we  are  at  the  mercy  of 
foreign  governments  who  can  cut  off 
our  supply  of  oil  at  any  time.  Clearly, 
national  security  demands  that  we  retain 
all  of  the  mineral  rights  we  have  in  our 
Continental  Shelf. 

There  Is  one  tother  reason  why  I  think 
that  giving  awky  our  Continental  Shelf 
to  the  United  Nations  would  be  disas- 
trous. A  growing^umber  of  underdevel- 
oped nations  in  the  U.N.  are  urging  that 
a  U.N.  agency  take  over  the  entire  sea- 
bed EUid  run  it  as  it  sees  fit.  These  pro- 
posals urge  that  a  U.N.  agency  have  juris- 
diction and  control  over  the  entire  sea- 
bed ;  that  It  have  the  right  to  exclude  any 
nation  from  exploiting  the  seabed;  that  W 
have  the  right  to  control  seabed  produc- 
tion and  thereby  Influence  world  market 
prices  of  various  minerals;  and,  finally, 
that  it  have  the  right  to  determine  what 
military  uses,  if  any,  of  the  entire  seabed 
will  be  permitted.  Those  may  sound  like 
the  ideas  of  raving  mad  men — and  pos- 
sibly they  are — but  such  proposals  are 
being  voiced  In  increasing  numbers  at 
the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  President,  we  cannot  afford  to  al- 
low such  a  possibility  to  happen.  The 
American  public  would  not  stand  for  It, 
and  I  am  confident  that  the  President 
will  not  allow  it  to  happen. 
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THE  GENOCIDE  CONVENTION 
MOVES  TO  THE  PORE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  20 
years  ago  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee held  hearings  to  consider  the 
United  Nations  Human  Rights  Conven- 
tion on  the  Prevention  and  Punishment 
of  the  Crime  of  Genocide.  The  commit- 
tee failed  to  report  out  this  tragedy  and 
it  has  languished  there  for  all  these 
years. 

I  have  been  vitally  interested  in  secur- 
ing Senate  ratification  of  the  genocide 
and  other  human  rights  conventions  and 
have  daily  urged  the  Senate  to  take  up 
these  matters.  I  was  pleased  when  Presi- 
dent Nixon,  following  the  recommenda- 
tion of  Secretary  of  State  Rogers,  and 
Attorney  General  Mitchell  indicated  to 
the  Senate  that  he  favored  prompt  Sen- 
ate ratification  of  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion. The  failure  of  the  American  Bar 
Association  to  endorse  ratification  was 
unfortunate,  but  the  closeness  of  the 
ABA  vote  coupled  with  the  fact  that 
the  Attorney  General  found  no  constitu- 
tional objections  to  U.S.  accession  to  the 
treaty  more  than  offset  the  ABA's  lack  of 
positive  action. 

It  was  good  news  when  the  chairman 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  (Mr. 
FuLBRiGHT)  smnounced  that  new  hear- 
ings were  soon  to  be  held  on  the  Geno- 
cide Convention,  and  when  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church)  ,  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  promptly  sched- 
uled hearings  on  genocide  before  his  spe- 
cial subcommittee. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  Secre- 
tary Rogers  will  testify  and  I  am  hope- 
ful his  support  together  with  the  con- 
tinuing efforts  of  those  of  us  who  have 
battled  for  ratification  will  provide  the 
impetus  necessary  to  persuade  the  Sen- 
ate at  long  last  after  more  than  20  years 
to  ratify  the  Genocide  Convention. 


THE  CARSWELL  AFFAIR 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  since 
the  decision  of  the  Senate  on  the  nwn- 
inatlon  of  Judge  Carswell  to  be  an 
Associate  Justice  of  the  UJ3.  Supreme 
Court,  many  editorials  on  the  subject 
have  appeared  in  the  newspapers  of 
Florida.  The  great  majority  of  them 
have  indicated  disappointment  and 
frustration,  and  have  been  in  some  re- 
si>ects  quite  bitter. 

I  note,  however,  that  some  of  the  edi- 
torials have  been  more  objective,  and 
though  I  sympathize  with  those  which 
have  been  bitter  and  frustrated,  I  am 
going  to  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Record  certain  editorials 
which  I  think  have  a  more  constructive 
meaning  for  the  Senate. 

I  first  ask  xmanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial  en- 
titled "The  Bias  Shouldn't  Block  the 
Balance,"  published  in  the  Tampa  Trib- 
une of  Saturday,  April  11,  1970. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  t«  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Ths  Bus  Sbouu>n't  Block  thx  Baiance 

President  Nixon's  conclusion  that  no  con- 
servative Southern  Judge  would  be  confirmed 
for  the  Supreme  Court  by  the  present  Senate 


may  be  an  overstatement — but  not  much  of 
one. 

The  truth  Is  that  any  conservative  South- 
erner nominated  for  the  Supreme  Court  goes 
before  the  Senate  with  two  strikes  against 
him.  He  Is  automatically  suspected  of  being 
(1)  anti-Negro,  and  (2)   anti-labor. 

If,  as  a  Judge,  he  has  ruled  against  civil 
rights  crusaders  and  labor  unions  even  In 
litigations  where  the  law  or  merits  were 
clearly  against  them,  he  can  expect  the  op- 
position of  their  lobbies  in  Washington.  That 
means  that  Senators  who  depend  for  elec- 
tion on  the  support  of  these  elements  will 
search  for  reasons  to  vote  against  him. 

A  judge  from  outside  the  South  who  Is 
conservative  does  not  confront  this  built-in 
bias.  The  liberals  In  the  Senate  may  not  want 
him  on  the  Court  because  of  his  philosophy, 
but  they  find  It  difficult  to  build  a  case 
against  him. 

To  come  right  out  and  say  of  a  nominee 
"We  oppose  him  because  he  Is  a  stickler  for 
Constitutional  principles"  would  be  self-de- 
feating; but  If  they  can  say  he  made  a  white 
supremacy  speech  22  years  ago  or  owned  a 
house  with  a  restrictive  deed,  they  can  in- 
spire enough  horror  In  the  Northern  press  to 
press  the  ablest  Judge  off  the  Supreme  Court. 
No  nomine^  for  the  Court  In  many  years 
have  undergone  the  flyspecklng  examina- 
tions to  which  Judges  Clement  Haynsworth 
and  Harrold  Carswell  were  subjected.  Few, 
we'd  guess,  could  have  emerged  unsmudged 
from  such  a  scrutiny. 

The  bias  against  the  South  Is  clearly  shown 
by  the  Inconsistent  position  most  Northern 
Senators  and  newspapers  take  on  the  matter 
of  segregated  schools.  An  all-black  school  In 
the  South  Is  an  offense  against  the  Consti- 
tution and  must  be  broken  up  by  distributing 
Its  pupils  around  the  countryside;  an  all- 
black  school  In  the  North  U  the  natxiral  re- 
sult of  housing  patterns  and,  while  It  may 
be  a  cause  for  regret,  is  not  a  proper  Issue 
for  the  courts. 

Of  all  Northern  Senators,  only  Connecti- 
cut's Abe  Rlblcoff  had  the  honesty  to  admit 
that  this  position  Is  one  of  pure  hypocrisy. 
In  charging  the  Senate  majority  with  bias. 
President  Nixon  Is  accused  of  playing  to 
Southern  pride  with  an  eye  on  November 
elections.  Three  Southern  Democrats  who 
voted  against  Judge  Carswell,  Albert  Gore 
of  Tennessee.  Ralph  Tarborough  of  Texas, 
and  Joseph  Ty dings  of  Maryland,  face  strong 
Republican   opposition. 

There  may  be  a  dash  of  politics  In  Mr. 
Nixon's  angry  statement  but  there  Is  also  a 
tumbler  full  of   truth.        » 

In  the  circumstances,  we  would  agree  that 
the  President  now  could  best  seek  a  Justice 
outside  the  South.  There  Is  need— urgent 
need.  In  view  of  some  pending  Issues — for  the 
vacant  seat  to  be  filled  as  soon  as  possible. 

Southerners,  naturally,  would  tiake  pride 
seeing  one  from  their  own  region  on  the 
Court.  But  most  of  all  they  want  to  see  a  Jus- 
tice appointed,  no  matter  what  his  origin, 
who  win  In  Mr.  Nixon's  words  "help  restore  to 
the  Court  the  balance  It  genuinely  needs." 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  quote  the  last  two 
paragraphs  of  that  very  fine  editorial,  as 
follows: 

In  the  clrcxuxistances,  we  would  agree  that 
the  President  now  could  best  seek  a  Justice 
outside  the  South.  There  Is  need — urgent 
need.  In  view  of  some  pending  Issues — for  the 
vacant  seat  to  be  filled  as  soon  as  possible. 

Southerners,  naturally,  would  take  pride  In 
seeing  one  from  their  own  region  on  the 
Court.  But  most  of  all  they  want  to  see  a 
Justice  appointed,  no  matter  what  his  origin, 
who  will  m  Mr.  Nixon's  words  "help  restore 
to  the  Coiut  the  balance  it  genuinely  needs." 

The  second  editorial  that  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  appeared  in  the  April  10, 


1970,  issue  of  the  newspaper  Today,  pub- 
lished at  Cocoa,  Fla.,  in  the  Space  Center 
area.  Of  that  editorial  I  shall  read  only 
its  title:  "Senate's  Out  of  Touch." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Senate's  Out  of  Touch 
A  final  word  needs  sajrlng  about  Judge  O. 
Harrold  Carswell. 

He  was  caught  In  a  changing  of  the  tide,  a 
peculiar,  disorganized  state  of  flux  that  finds 
liberalism  on  the  way  out  and  conservatism 
sweeping  In. 

Carswell  got  caught  in  a  cross  current 
brought  about,  we  think,  by  a  misreading  of 
the  public's  mood  by  otherwise  astute  sen- 
ators. 

We  think  they'll  discover — some  at  the 
polls  in  November,  some  two  and  four  years 
later — that  the  public  has  had  It  up  to  here 
with  the  ultra-liberal,  activist  Supreme 
Court. 

President  Nixon  has  been  twice  thwarted 
in  an  effort  to  restore  Ideological  balance  to 
the  court,  and  the  voters  are  not  likely  to 
forget  It. 

The  senators,  on  the  other  hand,  are  still 
too  closely  attuned  to  the  belief  that  when 
the  legislative  branch  doesn't  move  fast 
enough  to  suit  you,  It  is  excusable  for  an 
impatient  court  to  assume  the  legislative 
function. 

Non-practlclng  law  professors  of  the  liberal 
political  persuasion  filled  the  senators  ears 
with  torrents  of  criticism  about  Carswell's 
"mediocrity,"  yet  one  of  their  own  number. 
Professor  Alexander  M.  Blckel,  chancellor 
Kent  Professor  of  law  and  legal  history  at  the 
Yale  Law  School,  recently  offered  this  anal- 
ysis of  the  court  to  which  Carswell  had  been 
nominated : 

"The  Warren  Court  has  come  under  profes- 
sional criticism  for  erratic  subjectivity  of 
Judgement,  for  analytical  laxness,  for  what 
amounts  to  intellectual  incoherence  In  many 
opinions  and  for  imagining  too  much  his- 
tory .  .  .  the  charges  against  the  Warren 
court  can  be  nude  out.  Irrefutably  and 
amply." 

As  for  the  chaise  of  "mediocrity"  against 
Carswell,  that  Isia  subjective  judgment,  de- 
pending a  great  k^l  in  this  case  on  whether 
you  are  one  who  believes  In  strictly  constru- 
ing the  Constitution  or  whether  your  inter- 
pretation comes  from  "imagining  too  much 
history." 

Judge  Carswell's  crime  was  that  he  had  12 
years  judicial  experience — more  than  any 
other  appointee  ( with  the  exception  of  Chief 
Justice  Burger)  since  Justice  Cardozo  was 
appointed  In  1932. 

President  Roosevelt  appointed  eight  new 
justices  to  the  Supreme  Court.  All  eight  to- 
gether had  less  than  12  years  experience  on 
the  bench. 

President  Truman  appointed  four  mem- 
bers, who  had  a  combined  total  of  12  years 
on  the  bench. 

President  Elsenhower  appointed  five  whoee 
judicial  service  totaled  15  years. 

And  the  four  justices  appointed  during  the 
Kennedy-Johnson  years  had  only  four  years 
total  experience,  one-third  the  experience  of 
Carswell  alone. 

Such  a  record  Indicates  that  If  one  Is  to 
avoid  the  charge  of  "mediocrity"  he  had  best 
come  to  the  court  from  the  field  of  insurance 
or  real  estate,  <nd  especially  not  from  the 
South.  An  honest-to-God  Judge  Is  anathema 
to  a  majority  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  and  he's 
no  judge  at  all  If  he's  from  the  South. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  third  editorial, 
entitled  "A  Bitter,  Realistic  Judgment," 
was  published  in  the  Florida  Times-Un- 
ion of  Jacksonville.  Fla.,  on  Friday,  April 
10,  1970.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
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that  editorial  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 


A.1-.    ,>.J1Ak_4mY 


tainlng  social  security  benefit  payments 
for  the  preceding  month  were  received  In 

^Wm  Kavmac  ^/   1   ORO  i\f\t\  man     nrnrrtpn     ftTlH 


when  they  can  earn  no  more.  As  age 

creepw  on.  there  Is  a  constantly  declin- 
ing rftnAr.ltv  to  earn,  until  at  65  many 
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legislation,  all  Americana  have  reason  to 
beUeve  and  hope  that  their  savings  will 
no  longer  be  wiped  away  by  prolonged 
<ii»<^c.r«i-in4iiriM:  And  when  lllncss  afDlcts 


with  the  names  of  the  employees  draw- 
ing these  high  salaries,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  material 


Rand — Air  Force  contract 

Actual,  fiscal  year  1988 $20, 440, 000 

Actual,  fiscal  year  1989 19.  273, 000 

Name:  Salary 

TT     a     D^^mon  a7n.  000 
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that  editorial  be  printed  in  the  Record 

at  this  point.  ^..  _,  , 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

A  BmsB,  RxAuanc  Jtjscicznt 

President  Richard  Nixon,  faced  with  the 
unpleasant  Ukellhood  of  having  his  third  US. 
Supreme  Court  nominee  In  a  row  rejected  If 
he  stayed  with  his  prior  announced  Inten- 
tion to  nominate  a  3oukhemer,  has  thrown 
In  the  towel  on  that  Issue.  Senate  Uberal* 
have  carried  the  day. 

The  President  said  he  had  •reluctantly 
concluded"  that  the  U-3.  Senate  "as  present- 
ly constituted"  would  not  confirm  a  Judicial 
conservaUve  If  he  happens  to  come  from  the 
South. 

On  the  other  hand,  Nixon  added,  he  Is 
confident  that  a  Judge  who  shares  his  views 
as  a  strict  constructionist  of  the  Constitution 
wovUd  be  confirmed  If  he  came  from  another 
section  of  the  nation. 

He  pointed  out  that  the  South  does  not 
have  proportionate  geographic  representation 
on  the  Court  at  present.  It  has  25  percent 
of  the  population  and  one  of  the  present 
eight  Justices  Is  from  the  South.  The  East 
has  four,  the  West  two  and  the  Midwest 
one. 

But  he  also  concluded  that  philosophical 
balance  on  the  Court  Is  more  Important  than 
geographic  balance.  In  other  words  It  Is  more 
important  to  get  a  Judicial  conservative  on 
the  Court  than  It  Is  to  attempt  to  achieve 
regional  balance  with  another  Southerner. 

Further,  he  says  he  will  name  a  candidate 
m  the  near  future  since  a  vacancy  should  not 
be  left  on  the  Court  when  It  can  be  filled. 

All  of  what  Nixon  says  Is  true.  His  assess- 
ment of  the  Senate  liberal's  bias  against  the 
South :  his  statement  that  philosophical  bal- 
ance Is  more  Important  than  geographic 
balance  and  his  Intention  to  fill  the  vacant 
seat  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  truth  of  his  statemeiit  makes  It  no 
less  galling.  On  the  contrary.  It  makes  the 
fact  that  much  more  bitter. 

Senator  Joseph  Tydlngs  of  Maryland  and 
some  of  his  fellow  hatchetmen  In  the  lynch- 
ing of  the  reputations  of  Clement  Hayns- 
.  worth  and  O.  Harrold  Carswell  Jumped  up 
after  the  CarsweU  defeat  with  the  magnani- 
mous offer  to  vote  for  a  Southerner  If  the 
President  would  only  find  one  they  could 
support. 

Give  us  a  southern  Oliver  Wendell  Hol- 
mes, a  Brandela  or  Cardoso  and  we'll  support 
him  to  continue  that  great  tradition,  they 
say.  The  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  there  arep't 
any  southern  Brandelses,  Holmeees  or  Card- 
oeos.  There  aren't  any  northern  ones  either. 

There's  Justice  William  O.  Douglas  sitting 
on  the  Court,  but  the  liberals  dont  say 
much  abdnt  him  and  that's  understandable. 

A  conservaiie  Southerner  won't  sit  on  the 
Supreme  Couab  unless  he  has  a  permanent 
halo  and  undltactable  wings  as  long  as  the 
liberals  control  the  Senate  and  President 
NUon  made  a  realistic  Judgment. 

It  is  a  bitter  fact.  But  it  la  a  fact. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
It  well  to  quote  specifically  the  last  two 
paragraphs  of  that  editorial,  which  read 
as  follows : 

A  conservative  Southerner  won't  sit  on  the 
Supreme  Court  tinleas  he  has  a  permanent 
halo  and  undetachable  wings  as  long  as  the 
UtMfals  control  the  Senate  and  President 
Nixon  made  a  realistic  Judgment. 

It  la  a  bitter  fact.  But  It  U  a  tact. 


FRANKLIN     D.     ROOSEVELT     WILL 
EVER  BE  REMESbfBERED  FOR  THIS 

Mr.  YOUNO  of  Otilo.  Mr.  President  on 
April  3  the  little  brown  envelopes  oon- 


tainlng  social  security  benefit  payments 
for  the  preceding  month  were  received  In 
the  homes  of  1,259,000  men,  women,  and 
fatherless  children  in  Ohio.  The  total 
amount  of  these  checks  payable  to  Ohio 
children,  men.  and  women  exceeded 
$128,294,000.  The  significance  of  this  is 
that  nearly  one  of  every  eight  men, 
women,  and  children  residing  in  Ohio 
receive  this  huge  total  sum  of  money 
every  month. 

Where  would  our  economy  be  with- 
out social  security?  Furthermore,  social 
security  is  an  actuarially  sound  insurance 
system.  This  beneficent  program  was 
proposed  by  President  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt and  enacted  into  law  in  the  74th 
Congress  whose  Members  were  elected  in 
1934. 1  was  sworn  in  as  Congressman -at- 
large  on  the  opening  day  of  that  historic 
session  March  9,  1933.  Without  a  doubt 
the  social  security  system  is  the  greatest 
landmark  achievement  in  behalf  of  the 
American  people  by  any  President  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

Then,  in  1949  as  a  member  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  I  helped  draft  our  pres- 
ent expanded  and  liberalized  social  secu- 
rity law. 

Not  only  Is  social  security  an  actuar- 
ially sound  insursmce  system,  but  the 
present  surpluss  in  the  social  security 
fund  and  in  the  social  security  disability 
fund  exceeds  $31  billion.  It  is  a  fact  that 
the  present  Congress  could  safely  in- 
crease all  social  security  payments  by 
5  percent  effective  at  this  time  and  the 
system  would  continue  to  be  actuarially 
sound.  We  should  do  that  and  make  this 
increase  retroactive  to  April  1.  1970. 

Twenty-six  million  six  hundred  thou- 
sand men,  women,  and  children  whose 
father  are  dead  received  early  this  month, 
and  will  receive  regularly  each  month 
hereafter  as  long  as  men  and  women  who 
have  attained  the  age  of  65  live  and 
throughout  the  entire  period  that  a 
fatherless  boy  or  girl  remains  a  minor  or 
imtil  he  or  she  is  22  if  attending  college, 
social  security  benefit  checks  on  the  3d 
day  of  each  month.  The  total  amount  re- 
ceived in  the  entire  Nation  approximates 
$2.5  billion  every  month  at  this  time. 

Mr.  President,  when  the  Social  Security 
Act  was  signed  by  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  there  were  fewer  than  7  mil- 
lion Americans  65  years  or  older  eligible 
for  social  security  payments.  Also,  at  that 
time  the  total  nimiber  of  fatherless  chil- 
dren who  began  to  receive  social  security 
payments  each  month  nimibered  about 
48,000.  This  figure  now  approaches  2  mil- 
lion In  the  United  States  who  receive  ap- 
proximately $142  million  each  month. 
The  majority  of  men  and  women  beyond 
65  years  of  age  have  inadequate  incomes. 
To  them  social  security  is  a  Godsend 
as  It  is  to  fatherless  children. 

In  the  United  States  throughout  the 
years  frcan  those  dark  depression  days 
of  1931  when  President  Hoover  said,  "Re- 
lief \s  a  local  problem."  we  have  gone  a 
long  way  toward  providing  security 
against  the  economic  hazards  of  old  age, 
widowhood,  and  orphanhood. 

The  hoi>e  we  all  cherish  Is  an  old  age 
free  from  care  and  want.  To  that  end 
pe<H>le  toil  patiently  and  live  closely, 
seeking  to  save  scnnethlng  for  the  day 


when  they  can  earn  no  more.  As  age 
creeps  on,  there  Is  a  constantly  declin- 
ing capacity  to  earn,  until  at  65  many 
find  themselves  unemployable. 

There  was  no  more  pitiful  tragedy  than 
the  lot  of  the  worker  who  had  struggled 
all  his  life  to  gain  a  competence  and  who, 
at  65,  was  poverty-stricken  and  depend- 
ent upon  charity.  The  black  slave  knew 
no  such  tragedy  as  this.  It  was  a  tragedy 
reserved  for  the  free  workers  of  our 
Nation  throughout  an  era  which  now 
seems  remote.  I  am  happy  to  say. 

Mr.  President,  only  those  of  us  who 
lived  through  the  terrible  depression  of 
1930  and  1931  know  that  there  were 
bread  lines  smd  soup  kitchens  in  the 
cities  of  America.  I  remember  the  bread 
lines  and  soup  kitchens  in  my  home  city 
of  Cleveland  and  in  Lorain  and  Akron, 
Ohio.  Banks  In  48  States  were  closed; 
many  had  failed  and  the  savings  of  some 
millions  of  our  citizens  had  been  wiped 
away.  In  the  final  months  of  the  admin- 
istration of  President  Herbert  Hoover, 
the  entire  financial  structure  of  the 
United  States  had  collapsed.  Never  at. 
any  time  since  the  Federal  troops 
streamed  back  into  Washington  in  panic 
in  July  1861.  after  the  BatUe  of  Bull 
Run.  or  Manassas,  in  the  War  Between 
the  States,  was  our  Nation  and  Govern- 
ment so  imperiled. 

Our  farmers  were  not  making  enough 
money  to  pay  their  taxes  and  Interest  on 
their  mortgages.  Groups  of  farmers 
gathered  on  courthouse  steps  threatening 
to  hang  judges,  demonstrating  against 
foreclosures  of  farms,  and  interfering 
with  the  orderly  processes  of  the  law. 
I  recaU  that  distinctly,  because  my 
father  was  a  county  Judge  in  Ohio.  I  re- 
call that  at  Bowling  Green.  Ohio,  farm- 
ers gathered  on  the  courthouse  steps, 
threatening  to  hang  the  Judge  and  tnrlng 
to  stop  the  sheriff's  sales  of  farms. 

Of  course,  as  we  know.  Mr.  President, 
the  farmers  of  our  land  were  never  radi- 
cals. If  and  when  the  red  flag  of  revolt 
and  rebellion  should  be  carried  in  our 
Nation — We  hope  that  it  never  will  be — 
it  will  not  be  carried  down  country  lanes. 
It  will  be  carried  through  city  streets; 
because  in  the  end  the  farmer  may  read 
the  dread  portent  of  the  hour,  but  at 
that  time  he  still  will  be  working  on  hla 
farm,  and  the  farmer's  wife  will  be  feed- 
ing the  hands.  Yet.  In  1931  and  early 
1932,  they  were  threatening  the  fore- 
closure proceedings. 

Furthermore,  businessmen  did  not 
know  whether  checks  in  their  pockets 
were  good.     .  / 

Mr.  President,  we  have  In  this  country 
on  a  few  occasions  since  the  early  1930's 
experienced  recessions.  We  may  be  in  a 
recession  at  this  time  or  approaching 
one.  We  do  know  that  no  depression  such 
as  occurred  in  the  Hoover  administration 
is  possible.  Private  charities,  breadlines, 
and  soup  kitchens  will  never  again  be  the 
answer  of  the  American  Intelligence  and 
sense  of  Justice  to  the  problem  of  employ- 
ment and  indigent  old  age. 

Something  deep  inside  a  person  Is  of- 
fended if,  after  a  lifetime  of  productive 
effort,  all  he  or  she  gets  is  a  handout. 
That  has  all  been  changed.  With  our 
liberalized  and  expanded  social  security 
law  and  with  medicare  and  medicaid 
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legislation,  all  Americans  have  reason  to 
believe  and  hope  that  their  savings  will 
no  longer  be  wiped  away  by  prolonged 
illness  or  injuries,  and  when  iUness  afflicts 
elderly  relatives,  the  family  will  not  be 
compeUed  to  inciu-  colossal  debt  for  their 
care,  and  we  may  be  thankful  also  that 
fatherless  children  are  not  forgotten. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  a  great  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  was  the  pio- 
neer, when  he  asked  Congress  and  urged 
Congress  to  enact  the  social  security  law 
and  when  he  signed  that  landmark  act 
of  Congress  into  law. 

SALARIES  PAID  IN  RESEARCH 
PROJECTS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr 
President,  much  has  been  said  in  recent 
weeks  about  the  salary  scales  of  postal 
workers  and  certain  types  of  Govern- 
ment employees,  but  today  1  caU  atten- 
tion to  a  type  of  privileged  employees  who 
are  drawing  a  salary  far  in  excess  of 
what  Congress  intended  or  to  which  they 
are  entitled. 

It  seems  that  the  Defense  Department 
has  been  awarding  outside  contracts  or 
grants  to  private  corporations  for  a, 
variety  of  research  projects.  I  was  sur- 
prised to  find  that  there  appears  to  have 
been  no  control  over  the  salaries  that 
are  being  paid  imder  these  grants.  For 
example : 

Under  one  Air  Force  contract,  an  in- 
dividual was  drawing  a  salary  of  $97,500 
per  year.  This  salary  is  far  in  excess  of 
that  being  paid  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States.  Under  the  same  contract, 
another  individual  was  being  paid  $70,- 
000:  one,  $65,000:  six  were  drawing  sal- 
aries between  $50,000  and  $60,000;  and 
five  were  being  i>aid  salaries  ranging  be- 
tween $30,000  and  $50,000. 

A  second  Air  Force  contract  was  headed 
by  a  man  drawing  $70,000,  and  he  had  as 
his  assistants  three  men,  one  drawing 
$58,000  and  two  drawing  $50,000. 

A  third  Department  of  Defense  con- 
trswjt  was  paying  two  individuals  $60,000 
each. 

In  a  series  of  10  other  contracts  we 
find  salstry  scales  ranging  between  $30,- 
000  and  $60,000. 

This  method  of  Government  agencies' 
awarding  outside  contracts  for  the  per- 
formance of  works  is  clearly  a  method  of 
bypassing  the  civil  service  laws  which 
establish  ceilings  on  the  salaries  that 
can  be  paid  for  the  respective  Jobs. 

When  this  was  called  to  my  attention 
earlier  this  year  I  directed  a  letter  to 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  Mr.  Melvin  R. 
Laird,  and  asked  for  a  list  of  all  such 
projects  wherein  salaries  in  excess  of 
$30,000  were  being  paid  along  with  the 
names  and  addresses  of  the  officials 
drawing  these  higher  salaries. 

It  £«)pears  that  there  were  13  such 
contracts  awarded  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  in  fiscal  years  1968  and  1969 
wherein  59  employees  were  paid  salaries 
between  $30,000  and  $97,500  with  16  of 
this  number  being  paid  $50,000  or  over. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  letter 
of  February  24.  1970,  and  the  reply  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  dated  March 
II,  Usting  the  various  contracts  along 


with  the  names  of  the  employees  draw- 
ing these  high  salaries,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

UJS.     SXNATE, 

Waahington.  D.C.,  February  24. 1970. 
Hon.  Melvin  R.  Laikd, 
Secretary  of  Defense. 
Washinffton.  D.C. 

My  Deax  Ma.  SEcarrABT:  In  a  recent  article 
by  Mr.  Ralph  de  Tolendano  ae  appearing  In 
the  Fort  Lauderdale  News  there  appeared  the 
statement  that  the  Defense  Department  in 
1968  had  sponsored  sixteen  "nonprofit"  re- 
search programs  wherein  the  president  of 
one  research  group  was  drawing  $97,000  a 
year  and  other  executive  officers  were  draw- 
ing lesser  but  still  large  salaries. 

In  this  connection  will  you  please  furnish 
me: 

1.  A  list  of  all  auch  research  programs  In 
1968  and  1969  which  were  sponsored  or  sub- 
sidized by  the  Defense  Department  along 
with  the  amount  awarded  In  each  Instance. 

a.  The  names  and  addresses  of  till  officers 
or  employees  of  these  projects  whose  salaries 
or  allowances  were  In  excess  of  $30,000  per 
year. 

Yours  sincerely, 

John  J.  Williams. 

DiRECTOB  or  Defense, 
Reseakch   and   Engineebing, 
Washington,  D.C,  March  11,  1970. 
Hon.  John  J.  Williams, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Williams:  Secretary  Laird 
has  asked  me  to  furnish  you  the  information 
on  Federal  Contract  Research  Center*  which 
you  requested  In  your  letter  of  February  24, 
1970. 

The  enclosure  for  each  of  the  PCRC's  Indi- 
cates the  DoD  organization  responsible  for 
the  PCRC  and  the  dollar  value  of  the  con- 
tract with  the  FCRC  for  FY  1968  and  FY 
1969.  Also  Included  are  the  names  of  the 
officers  of  the  FCRC  whosf  salaries  were  In 
excess  of  $30,000  per  year. 

I  am  sure  that  you  recall  the  Senate 
amendment  that  was  attached  to  the  DoD 
1970  Authorization  Bill  which  restricts  these 
salaries  to  $45,000  per  year  except  as  spe- 
cifically approved  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense under  guidance  from  the  President. 
This  amendment  has  been  Implemented  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  I  am  enclos- 
ing, for  your  information,  a  copy  of  the  In- 
structions which  have  been  sent  out  to  the 
DoD  actlvlttes  concerned.  We  anticipate  that 
under  these  rules  only  a  very  few  salaries 
above  $45,000  will  be  approved. 

If  I  can  be  of  further  assistance  In  this 
matter,  please  do  not  hesitate  to  call. 
Sincerely. 

Vice  Admiral  dePoix. 
John  S.  Fostxs,  Jr. 


Aerospace — Air  Force  contract 

Actual,  fiscal  1968 $71,987,000 

Actual,  fiscal  year  1969 —     74.100,000 

Name :  Salary 

I.  A.  Getting $97,600 

A.  P.  Donovan ''0. 000 

E.  H.  Krause 65,000 

B.  P.  Leonard 58,000 

W.  B.  Brewer,  Jr 66,000 

A.  Mager 60,000 

W.  C.  Williams 60,000 

D.  A.  Dooley 60,000 

W.  P.  Leverton 60,500 

W.  W.  Drake 45,600 

G.  W.  King 46,600 

J.H.Irving - 1 44.000 

R.  T.  Jensen 33,000 

H.  B.  Garoutte 31, 800 


Band — Air  Force  contract 

Actual,  fiscal  year  1968 —  $20,440,000 

Actual,  fiscal  year  1969 —    19, 273, 000 

Name:  Salary 

H.  S.  Rowen -  $70. 000 

J.  B.  Goldstein 68.  000 

L.  J.  Henderson 60.000 

B.  W.  Augenstein 60,000 

Q.  H.  Shubert 36,000 

J.  S.  King 32,  600 

8.  P.  Jeffries 82.600 

Institute  for  Defense  Analyses — Department 
of  Defense  contract 

Actual,  fiscal  year  1968 $10.  646,  000 

Actual,  fiscal  year  1969 9,  773,  000 

Name:  Salary 

MaxweU  D.  Taylor $60,000 

Alexander  H.  Flax... 60, 000 

Norman  L.  Chrlsteller— _ -—     34, 980 

Research  Analysis  Corporation — Army 
contract 

Actual,  fiscal  year  1968.— $9,  619.  000 

Actual,  fiscal  year  1969 9,  837,  000 

Name:  Salary 

Frank  A.  Parker $46,000 

Dr.  Hugh  M.  Cole 37.  000 

Fred  Wolcott 36,000 

Analytical  Services,  Inc.  (Anaer) — Air  Force 
contract 

Actual,   fiscal   year   1968 $1,600,000 

Actual,  fiscal  year  1969 1, 180. 000 

Name:  Salary 

Stanley  J.  LawwUl $42,600 

Thomas  W.  Chappelle 30, 000 

Center  for  Naval  analysis — Navy  contract 

Actual,  fiscal  year  1968 $8,838,000 

Actual,  fiscal  year  1969 9,213,000 

Name:  Salary 

Dr.  Charles  DlBona... — .-  $42,000 

Dr.  Erwln  Baumgarten 33,500 

Dr.  David  Kasslng '  33,000 

Mr.  Carl  Amthor 32,000 

Dr.   Arnold  Moore 32.000 

Applied  physics  laboratory — Johns  Hopkins 
University — Navy  contract 

Actual,  fiscal  year  1968 — —  $32,  793.  000 

Total,  fiscal  year  1969 36,  845,  000 

Name:  Salary 

R.    E.    Gibson $40,000 

A.  Kossiakoff 38.000 

F.  T.  McClure 36,000 

R.  B.  Kershner 34,  500 

W.  H.  Avery — 33,000 

H.  H.  Porter 33,  000 

A.  R.  Eaton 32.250 

R.  C.  Morton 32,  000 

T.  W.  Sheppard 31. 500 

Mitre  Corp. — Air  Force  contract 

Actual,  fiscal  year  1968— -  $32.  578,  000 

Actual,  fiscal  year  1969 31, 628,  000 

Name:  Salary 

R.  R.  Everett. $60,000 

W.   E.   Carroll 32,600 

J    P    Jacobs _< 42,000 

C.  A.  Zraket 41,000 

T.  F.  Rogers 42,  500 

Lincoln  Laboratory  (MIT)— Air  Force 
contract 

Actual,  fiscal  year  1968 $39, 120, 000 

Actual,  fiscal  year  1969 41,185.000 

Name:                                                 -  Salary 

M.  V.  Clauser $48,000 

G.  P.  Dlnesen 40,000 

H.  Freedman 39.200 

W.  E.  Morrow,  Jr 38,200 

O.  E.  DusUn —  35,200 

H.  W.  Fitzpatrlck 35.000 
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Applied    Physics    Laboratory— University   of     thus  far  and  I  assure  him  of  my  con- 

washington—Navy  contract  tinued  support  In  that  direction. 

Actual,  fiscal  vear  1968 $3,192,000         Mr.   BYRD  of  Virirlnia.   I  thank   the 


of  Korea  shall  be  treated  as  serving  In  a  com- 
bat zone:  and 

H.R.  15349.  An  act  to  amend  the  Railway 
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any  dependent  parent  of  a  deceeaed  veteran 
or  m  the  pension  of  any  veteran  or  widow 
of  a  veteran  as  the  result  of  the  Increase  In 
social  security  benefits  provided  for  by  the 


PRINTING  OF  REPORT  ON  THE  EAST 
RIVER,  N.Y..    (S.  DOC.  No.  91-60) 

Mr.    BYRD    of    West    Virginia.    Mr. 


lations  governing  the  purchase  of  secun- 
ties  on  credit  currentiy  require  80  per- 
cent collateral  in  transactions  involving 
public  customers.  This  means  that  credit 
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Applied    Physics    Laboratory — Vnixcrsiiy    of 
Washington — Navy  contract 

Actual,  fiscal  year  1968 $3,192,000 

Actual,  fiscal  year  1969 3.505,000 

Name ;  Salary 

Dr.  J  E.  Henderson- $32,004 

Dr.  W.  M.  Sandstrom-.- --     30.984 

Ordnan'-e     Research      Laboratory — Pennsyl- 
vania State  University — Navy  contract 

Actual    fiscal  year  1968 $7,159,000 

Actual,  fiscal  year  1969 8.282.000 

Salary 

Name:   Dr.  J.  C.  Johnson $33,000 

Human   Resources   Research    Organixation — 
Washington.    DC. — Army    contract 

Actual,  fiscal  year  1968 $3,427,000 

Actual,  fiscal  year  1969 3.945.000 

Salary 
Name:   Dr.  Meredith  P.  Chawford..  $30,000 
Mathenatics  Research  Center — University  of 
Wisconsin — Army  cotitract 

Actual,  fiscal  year  1968 $1,300,000 

Actual,  fiscal  year  1969... 1,  350.  000 

Salary 
Name:  Dr.  J    Barkley  Rosser -  $37,482 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
may  I  say  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Delaware  that  I  am  glad  he  has 
brought  these  facts  out  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate. 

This  matter  has  been  given  a  great  deal 
of  consideration.  A  few  months  ago,  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  at  my 
request,  adopted  an  amendment  to  the 
military  authorization  bill  directed  to- 
ward the  salaries  and  programs  to  which 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  has  referred. 
The  committee  approved,  and  then  the 
Senate  approved,  a  tightening  up  of  this 
process  and  put  it  in  the  hands  of  the 
President,  who  has  delegated  it  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense.  The  Secretary  of 
Defense  has  been  working  on  these  salary 
requirements  for  the  Federal  research 
centers,  and  I  have  been%iformed  un- 
officially— but  nevertheless  informed — 
that  steps  are  being  taken  to  get  these 
salaries  more  In  line.  It  is  difficult  to 
justify  salaries  higher  than  those  p>aid 
Cabinet  officers. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  matter  to  which 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  has  alluded 
will  be  handled  to  the  entire  satisfaction 
of  the  Senator  from  Delaware  or  the 
Senator  from  Virginia.  But  I  do  think 
that  progress  has  been  made  in  focus- 
ing the  attention  of  the  top  executives 
of  the  Government  on  this  problem  and 
that  in  the  future  these  tremendous 
salaries  at  the  research  centers  will  be 
gone  into  much  more  carefully  than  in 
the  past. 

I  think  it  is  very  desirable  that  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  focus  attention 
on  this  problem,  as  he  is  doing  today, 
and  I  am  happy  to  have  been  in  the 
Chamber  to  have  heard  his  remarks. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  thank 
the  Senator.  I  am  glad  to  note  that  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  has  been 
giving  this  their  attention.  Knowing  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  as  I  do,  I  feel  that 
we  will  reach  the  proper  solution  because 
I  know  that  as  a  member  of  that  commit- 
tee he  will  certainly  be  pursuing  it.  I  con- 
gratulate him  on  the  steps  he  has  taken 


thus  far  and  I  assure  him  of  my  con- 
tinued support  in  that  direction. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Delaware. 


ACCESS  TO  INCOME  TAX  RETURNS 
BY  PRESIDENTIAL  STAFF  MEM- 
BERS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
undenied  published  reports  state  that 
special  Presidential  counsel,  Clark  Mol- 
lenhoff,  has  worked  out  an  informal  ar- 
rangement with  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  which  gives  him  access  to  the 
income  tax  returns  of  every  American 
citizen. 

I  know  Mr.  MoUenhoft  well.  I  know 
him  as  an  able  newspaperman,  a  thor- 
ough investigator,  and  an  incorruptible 
public  official. 

But  I  believe  the  income  tax  returns 
of  all  Americans  should  be  considered 
confidential,  and  access  to  them  should 
be  given  only  by  specific  direction  of  the 
President  on  an  individual  case-by-case 
basis. 

I  do  not  feel  it  proper  for  a  White 
House  staff  official  to  assume  blanket 
authority  in  this  regard. 

Two  former  Internal  Revenue  Commis- 
sioners have  asserted  that  such  an  ar- 
rangement between  Mr.  MollenhofT  and 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  is  contrary 
to  the  law.  That,  too,  is  my  understand- 
ing. 

I  hope  President  Nixon  will  act  im- 
mediately to  take  away  from  any  of  his 
dtaff  any  such  blanket  authority. 

There  will  be  occasions,  in  regard  to 
Presidential  appointments,  for  example, 
when  it  might  be  appropriate  and  nec- 
essary for  the  President  to  have  detailed 
knowledge  of  an  individual's  income  tax. 

But  these,  I  believe,  should  be  handled 
on  a  case-by-case  basis  and  only  with 
a  specific  authorization  by  the  President 
In  each  individual  case.  This  is  the  clear 
interest  of  the  law. 


of  Korea  shall  be  treated  as  serving  In  a  com- 
bat zone:  and 

H.R.  15349.  An  act  to  amend  the  Railway 
Labor  Act  In  order  to  change  the  number 
of  carrier  representatives  and  labor  organiza- 
tion representatives  on  the  National  Rail- 
road Adjustment  Board,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
McIntyre)  .  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Metcalf)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated: 

Pboposcd  Amendment  or  the  Detense 
PaoDucnoN  Act  op  1950 

A  letter  from  the  Director.  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Preparedness.  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  and  extend  the  Defense 
Production  Act  of  1950.  as  amended  (with 
accomptanylng  papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

Repobt  op  the  Comftollek  General 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  need  for  Improved  prac- 
tices for  obtaining  equitable  contributions 
toward  the  cost  of  constructing  sanitation 
facilities  for  Indians.  Health  Services  and 
Mental  Health  Administration,  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  dated 
April  10.  1970  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port ) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

Report   on  the  Charles  R.  Robertson 
LiGNTTE  Research  I^boratort 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law.  on  the  activities 
of,  expenditures  by.  and  donations  to  the 
Charles  R.  Robertson  Lignite  Research  Lab- 
oratory of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  at  Grand 
Fy>rks,  N.  Dak.,  for  calendar  year  1969:  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

Proposed  Amendment  op  the  Natural  Gas 
Pipeline  Sapett  Act  or  1968 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  the  Natural  Gas  Pipe- 
line Safety  Act  of  1968  (with  an  accom- 
panying paper):  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 


MESSAGE      FROM      THE      HOUSE- 
ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Metcalp)  : 

H.R.  8654.  An  act  to  provide  that,  for  pur- 
poses of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964, 
individuals  who  were  illegally  detained  dur- 
ing 1968  by  the  Democratic  People's  Republic 


PETITIONS 


Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  Indicated: 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Metcalp)  : 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Canaveral 
Council  of  Technical  Societies,  Canaveral, 
Fla.,  advocating  the  Cape  as  the  most  log- 
ical area  to  be  the  launch  and  prime  recov- 
ery site  for  the  space  shuttle  program;  to 
the  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences. 

Resolutions  adopted  by  the  Daughters  of 
the  American  Revolution,  Washington,  D.C., 
relating  to  obscenity,  and  so  forth;  ordered 
to  He  on  the  table. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows' 

By  Mr.  SCOTT  • 
S.  3709.  A  blU  to  prevent  a  decrease  In  the 
dependency  and  indemnity  compensation  of 
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any  dependent  parent  of  a  deceased  veteran 
or  In  the  pension  of  any  veteran  or  widow 
of  a  veteran  as  the  result  of  the  Increase  in 
social  security  benefits  provided  for  by  the 
Social  Security  Amendments  of  1969;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Scott  when  he  Intro- 
duced the  bill  appear  earlier  in  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  TYDINGS: 

S.  3710.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Miss  Delores 
Johnson  A 18879373;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 

S.    3579 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Prottty)  ,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that, 
at  the  next  printing,  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd)  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3579,  to  au- 
"thorize  the  importation  without  regard 
to  existing  quotas  of  fuel  oil  to  be  used 
for  residential  heating  purposes  in  the 
New  England  States. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      (Mr. 
Dole)  .  Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

S.    3585 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  be  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  my  bill.  S.  3585.  to  provide 
a  Federal  employee  with  certain  pro- 
cedural rights  if  he  Is  removed  or  reduced 
in  grade  as  the  result  of  a  reduction  in 
force,  and  to  authorize  saved  pay  to  be 
paid  to  a  Federal  employee  reduced  in 
grade  because  of  a  reduction  in  force  due 
to  lack  of  funds. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Tal- 
MADCE).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

S.    3643 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  ScoTT),  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that,  at  the  next  printing,  the  name  of 
the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Cranston)  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S  3643,  to  provide  for  the  Issuance  of  a 
gold  medal  to  the  widow  of  the  Reverend 
Dr  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  and 
the  furnishing  of  dupUcate  medals  in 
bronze  to  the  Martin  Luther  King, 
Junior,  Memorial  Pxmd  at  Morehouse 
College  and  the  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr., 
Memorial  Center  at  Atlanta.  Ga. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Dole).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

S.    3678 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire),  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that,  at  the  next  printing, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Young),  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S  3678,  to  amend  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Act  to  require  insured  banks 
to  maintain  certain  records,  to  require 
that  certain  transactions  in  U.S.  cur- 
rency be  reported  to  the  Department  of 
the  Treasury,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Dole).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


PRINTING  OF  REPORT  ON  THE  EAST 
RIVER.  N.Y;    (S.  DOC.  No.  91-60) 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  on  behalf  of  my  colleague, 
the  senior  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Randolph)  ,  I  present  a  letter  from 
the  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Army,  trans- 
mitting a  report  from  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers, Department  of  the  Army,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and 
illustrations,  on  East  River,  N.Y. — 
spur  channel  to  Astoria  waterfront — 
requested  by  a  resolution  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  PubUc  Works,  U.S.  Senate, 
adopted  August  31,  1962.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  report  be  printed 
as  a  Senate  document  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Dole).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered.   

NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  AMEND- 
MENT TO  S.  2348.  A  BILL  TO  ES- 
TABLISH A  FEDERAL  BROKER- 
DEALER  INSURANCE  CORPORA- 
TION 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  nearly 
1  year  ago.  I  introduced  S.  2348,  a  bill 
to  establish  the  Federal  Broker-Dealer 
Insurance  Corporation.  This  Corpora- 
tion would  protect  26  million  direct  In- 
vestors from  losing  their  savings 
through  the  financial  failure  of  brokers. 
In  so  doing  it  would  close  a  serious  gap 
in  our  securities  laws. 

Under  existing  securities  law  there  Is 
no  protection  for  the  Investor  whose 
broker  goes  bankrupt.  The  Securities  Act 
of  1933  requires  that  Investors  have  ade- 
quate Information  to  exercise  sound 
judgment  concerning  the  securities  he 
purchases.  The  Securities  Exchange  Act 
of  1934  insures  that  he  will  not  be  victim- 
ized by  fraudulent,  manipulative,  or  de- 
ceptive selling  schemes,  and  that  the 
market  In  which  his  broker  transacts 
his  order  will  be  maintained  in  a  fair  and 
orderly  fashion.  But  neither  statute  In- 
sures that  this  same  Investor  who  exer- 
cises sound  judgment  In  his  choice  of 
stock,  and  places  his  order  with  a  rep- 
utable broker,  cannot  lose  his  entire  in- 
vestment if  that  broker  subsequently 
fsdls  because  of 'operational  or  flnanclsd 
difficulties. 

The  United  States  Insures  bank  depos- 
it, under  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation  and  the  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Insurance  Corporation,  which  are 
the  models  for  the  Federal  Broker-Dealer 
Insurance  Corporation.  The  FBDIC 
would  give  the  investor,  who  leaves  his 
savings  with  a  broker,  the  same  pro- 
tection now  afforded  the  depositor,  who 
places  his  money  in  a  bank. 

The  broker  does  not  act  as  a  simple 
pass-through  agent,  whose  liability  to 
his  customer  ends  at  the  close  of  each 
transaction.  CXistomer  accounts  with 
brokerage  firms  are  maintained  on  a 
continuing  basis.  Credit  balances  of  cash 
and  securities  provide  the  Investor  with 
Instant  Uquidlty  for  future  transactions. 
As  is  the  case  with  banks,  these  balances 
are  used  by  the  broker  to  finance  the 
operations  of  his  business.  Margin  regu- 


lations governing  the  purchase  of  securi- 
ties on  credit  currenUy  require  80  per- 
cent collateral  in  transactions  Involving 
public  customers.  This  means  that  credit 
balances  and  positions  must  always  run 
well  In  excess  of  debits  In  customer  ac- 
counts. Brokers'  liabilities  to  their  cus- 
tomers, measured  as  the  net  between 
credit  and  debit  balances  in  customer 
margin  accounts,  is  currently  more  than 
$14  billion  according  to  a  recent  estimate 
that  appeared  In  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 
This  $14  billion  of  th^  public's  money 
is  only  one  part  of  investor  assets  that 
the  FBDIC  would  Insure.  A  still  greater 
amoimt  Is  held  In  customer  cash  ac- 
counts. In  all.  assets  In  brokers'  custody 
exceed  $50  billion. 

The  FBDIC.  like  the  Federal  corpora- 
tions that  Insure  savings  deposits,  would 
serve  a  dual  purpose.  It  would  protect 
investors  and  the  national  economy  from 
serious  hardship  which  can  follow  the 
failure  of  financial  Institutions,  and  It 
would  Increase  the  soundness  of  these 
Institutions  and  public  confidence  in 
them.  ^.       , 

Our  securities  markets  are  a  national 
asset.  They  permit  individuals  to  invest 
their  savings  in  private  industry  and 
thereby  contribute  to  the  growth  of  cap- 
ital investment.  Without  strong  capital 
markets  it  would  be  difficult  for  our  na- 
tional economy  to  sustain  continued 
growth. 

Brokers  support  the  proper  function- 
ing of  these  ma/kets,  by  providing  a 
constant  fiow  of 'orders.  The  continued 
financial  well-being  of  brokers  and  the 
economy  depends.  In  part,  on  pubUc 
willingness  to  entrust  assets  to  brokers. 
Partiy  because  of  Government  Insur- 
ance, failures  of  banks  are  very  rare.  A 
run  on  banks  Is  virtually  Impossible.  The 
same  principle  dictates  that  we  pass  leg- 
islation to  insure,  at  a  premium  fairly 
related  to  the  risk,  accounts  of  26  mil- 
lion direct  investors  and  approximately 
100  million  people  with  interest  In  secu- 
rities through  mutual  funds,  banks,  pen- 
pointed  for  at  least  24  firms.  This  fig- 
other  institutions.  L 
When  S.  2348  was  introduced,  manfir 
brokers  had  serious  operational  jbr 
"back  office"  difficulties.  Recentiy,  the 
financial  difficulties  of  several  brokerage 
firms  have  compounded  these  problems. 
Some  of  these  financial  problems  were 
originally  triggered  by  operational  prob- 
lems. 

Stockbrokers  owe  money  to  one  an- 
other. The  failure  of  one  aggravates  the 
problem  and  reduces  the  financial 
soundness  of  all  other  firms  to  which 
it  is  indebted.  Since  many  firms  invest 
their  capital  In  securities,  market  de- 
clines may  further  aggravate  brokers' 
financial  problems  and  cause  stockbro- 
kers failures  to  pyramid.  This  can  also 
force  the  sale  of  brokers'  securities.  In- 
tensifying a  general  decline  in  securities 
values.  A  combination  of  these  events 
can  erode  investor  confidence  and  cause 
securities  values  to  plummet.  One  of  the 
features  of  the  insurance  program  pro- 
posed under  8.  2348  is  to  guard  against 
such  a  situation  by  protecting  brokers 

from  each  others'  failures.  

Since  June  9,  1969,  the  date  I  intro- 
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duced  this  bill,  liquidators  or  receivers 
have  been  appointed  for  at  least  seven 


standing  that  the  Industry  required  "Im- 
mediate financial  relief". 
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Illation.  It  recognizes  a  legitimate  role 
for  privately  financed  guarantee  funds. 
I  urge  the  investment  community  to  join 
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Aanclal  health  of  Wall  Street  Itself  Is  stUl 
3  matter  of  mounting  concern.  A  great  num- 
ber of  brokerage  firms  are  losing  money,  and 


Late  last  week,  the  Big  Board  took  a  step 
that  may  ease  Its  problems.  It  formally 
adopted  specific  rules  allowing  Its  members 


_._%>ii  ^ 


mllllon-sbare  dally  volume.  That  leaves  the 
retail  firms  to  scramble  for  the  remaining 
6,000,000  shares  per  day,  the  level  of  trading 
that  prevailed  in  the  Qad-19608  before  the 
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duced  this  biU.  liquidators  or  receivers 
have  been  appointed  for  at  least  seven 
firms  WhUe  total  losses  are  not  known, 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  trust 
fund  has  committed  more  than  $15  mil- 
lion to  protect  the  customers  of  three  of 
those  firms.  j    *  »  i 

While  delay  in  payment  and  total 
losses  to  public  customers  and  other 
creditors  are  unknown,  since  mid- 1968 
liquidators  or  receivers  have  been  ap- 
pointed for  at  least  24  firms.  These  fig- 
ures do  not  Include  those  that  have 
merged,  closed  quietly  or  narrowly  es- 
caped collapse.  The  actual  delays  In  pay- 
ment and  total  losses  to  the  public  are 
known  only  to  liquidators  or  tnistees  In 
bankruptcy. 

Ultimate  loss  to  the  customer  is  only 
part  of  the  problem.  The  brokerage  busi- 
ness Is  built  on  the  concept  of  liquidity — 
the  fact  that  an  investor  can  get  his 
money  Immediately  and  not  have  to  wait 
the  outcome  of  a  prolonged  bankruptcy 
court  proceeding.  A  compulsory  trust 
fund  or  insurance  system  promotes  such 
liquidity. 

Hamer  Budge.  Chairman  of  the  Se- 
curities and  Exchange  Commission,  has 
warned  of  the  dangerously  high  level  of 
•fails"  in  the  securities  industry.  In  a 
speech  reported  in  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal on  December  10.  1969.  he  said  that 
recent  market  activity  indicates  that  re- 
peated continuous  high  volume  could 
force  •fails"  and  other  operation  prob- 
lems to  return  to  crisis  levels.  PaUs"  are 
the  nondelivery  within  the  5-day  settle- 
ment period  of  securities  owed  by  one 
broker  to  another.  High  levels  of  •falls" 
and  operational  problems  make  It  diffi- 
cult for  a  brokerage  firm  to  know  what 
Its  financial  position  is  and  what  risks  It 
may  reasonably  take. 

In  addition  to  these  problems,  there 
have  been  huge  thefts  on  Wall  Street. 
Newsweek  magazine,  on  December  15. 
1969,  reported  former  U.S.  Attorney  Rob- 
ert M.  Morgenthau's  estimate  that  orga- 
nized crime  is  stealing  $45  million  o\ 
securities  annually.  The  total  losses  are^^ 
unknown  and  may  be  even  larger.  This 
obviously  compounds  brokers'  financial 
problems. 

In  the  10  months  since  I  introduced 
this  bill,  the  securities  industry  has  lost 
over  $15  million  through  brokerage  fail- 
ures. Our  latest  information  is  that  in 
October  1969,  62  firms  were  required  by 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  to  file 
monthly  reports  because  they  needed 
••closer  scrutiny."  Since  then,  two  sub- 
stantial member  firms.  Gregory  it  Sons 
and  McDonnell  &  Co.,  have  gone  into 
liquidation,  and  the  problems  of  the  in- 
dustry seem  to  have  intensified. 

One  week  ago  Thursday,  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  was  forced  to 
approve  a  temporary  surcharge  on  brok- 
erage commissions  because  of  the  indus- 
try's deteriorating  financial  condition. 
SEC  Chairman  Budge  stated  In  an 
official  letter  to  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change that  the  commission  was  con- 
cerned with  "the  financial  problems  of 
the  industry  and  the  losses  sustained  in 
the  past  year  and  during  the  first  quar- 
ter of  1970."  The  Chairman  also  stated 
that  the  commission  acted  on  its  under- 


standing that  the  industry  required  "im- 
mediate financial  relief". 

After  the  1963  bankruptcy  of  Ira 
Haupt  and  Co.,  a  large  member  firm,  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  required  its 
members  to  repay  the  firm's  public  cus- 
tomers. Subsequently,  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  also  established  a  guar- 
antee fund,  with  initial  assets  of  $10  mil- 
lion and  a  line  of  credit  of  $15  million. 
According  to  the  press,  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchanges  guarantee  fund  now 
has  less  than  $3  million  remaining  in  im- 
committed  funds.  Furthermore,  Its  line 
of  credit  has  been  adjusted  down  to  $10 
million. 

The  guarantee  fund  of  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
public  and  of  its  member  firms.  How- 
ever, it  also  has  obvious  weaknesses.  The 
fund  Is  small  in  comparison  to  the  total 
dollar  volume  of  trading;  to  the  $2  bil- 
lion to  S4  billion  of  'falls ',  that  have 
been  outstanding  at  various  times;  to  the 
aimual  losses  of  $45  million  due  to 
theft;  or  to  the  over  $50  billion  value  of 
customer  assets  held  by  brokerage  firms. 
The  fund  protects  only  members  of  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange.  It  is  volun- 
tary as  to  its  application.  By  its  terms,  it 
need  not  be  applied  to  protect  investors 
unless  the  board  of  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  decides  to  act.  The  fund  would 
be  unable  to  reimburse  customers  if  one 
or  more  large  member  firms  suflfered  sub- 
stantial losses  and  needed  to  liquidate. 

S.  2348  would  extend  protection  to 
customers  jf  brokerage  firms  that  are  not 
members  of  stock  exchanges  with  guar- 
antee funds.  In  addition,  the  credit 
of  the  U.S.  Government  would 
strengthen  the  protection  now  available 
from  guarantee  funds.  The  mere  availa- 
bility of  this  Federal  guarantee  should 
benefit  the  brokerage  commimity.  It 
would  encourage  customers  to  leave  se- 
p»mtles  in  "street  name"  and  would 
therefore  reduce  the  difficulty  of  trans- 
ferring securities.  It  would  also  encourage 
the  development  of  new  concepts  of  se- 
curities transfers.  All  these  factors  could 
possibly  increase  the  profitability  of  the 
brokerage  industry.  It  would  also  f^uce 
the  chance  of  a  nm  on  orokers,  thus  W^- 
ing  it  possible  to  set  an  insurance  rate 
for  brokers  lower  than  any  private  plan 
being  discussed. 

The  insurance  plan  would  be  entirely 
paid  for  by  brokers.  It  would  be  cost  free 
to  taxpayers. 

A  study  by  the  North  American  Rock- 
well Information  Systems  Co.  for  the 
American  Stock  Exchange  recommends  a 
similar  insurance  program.  The  study 
concluded  that  operations  systems  de- 
velopment would  be  advanced  If  cus- 
tomers trusted  brokers  sufficiently  to 
leave  securities  with  them.  The  report 
suggests  a  system  such  as  a  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation  which  would 
provide  Investors  with  the  necessary 
confidence.  A  study  made  by  Lybrand, 
Ross  Brothers  and  Montgomery,  also 
recommends  this  system. 

It  Is  tmderstandable  that  brokerage 
firms  might  be  apprehensive  that  this 
measure  could  lead  to  intensified  Federal 
regiilation.  However,  this  bill  provides 
insurance  and  permits  a  minimum  of  reg- 


ulation. It  recognizes  a  legitimate  role 
for  privately  financed  guarantee  funds. 
I  urge  the  investment  community  to  join 
in  a  cooperative  effort  to  establish  a  Fed- 
eral broker  insurance  program  in  which 
all  legitimate  interests  of  brokers  would 
be  recognized.  We  can  do  that  and  at  the 
ssune  time  provide  the  necessary  protec- 
tion for  investors  and  fot  all  Americans 
who  dei>end  on  the  well-being  of  the 
financial  community. 

Last  Thursday,  I  introduced  an 
amendment  to  my  bill  which  does  not 
alter  its  original  purpose  or  reduce  the 
protection  provided  for  Investors.  In  part, 
the  amendment  incorporates  suggestions 
we  have  received  from  Government  agen- 
cies, the  Industry,  imd  concerned  citi- 
zens. It  also  refiects  my  efforts  to  in- 
crease the  fairness  of  the  assessment 
provisions  and  to  improve  protection  for 
all  segments  of  the  Industry. 

The  principal  change  In  amended 
S.  2348  is  that  premiums  are  based  on  the 
Insured  risk— a  way  for  setting  rates 
which  conforms  to  widely  accepted  busi- 
ness and  economic  principles.  This  pro- 
gram should  be  less  costly  for  brokers 
than  the  plan  presently  being  considered 
by  the  industry. 

The  amended  bill  expands  the  insur- 
ance coverage  for  the  industry.  Brokers 
are  now  insured  against  failures  result- 
ing from  transactions  among  themselves. 
Institutional  investors  and  investment 
clubs  are  given  increased  protection. 

If  this  bill  Is  enacted,  no  American 
would  lose  his  savings  through  a  broker- 
age firm  bankruptcy.  Without  the  enact- 
ment of  the  bill.  It  is  possible  that  we 
could  experience  a  run  on  brokers  that 
could  cause  a  decline  in  securities  values 
which  would  destroy  confidence  and 
fracture  the  economy. 

Unfortunately,  it  took  the  panic  of 
1929  to  pass  the  Federal  securities  laws, 
and  a  run  on  the  banks  to  create  the 
FDIC.  Let  us  not  wait  for  an  emer- 
gency. Instead  let  us  use  our  foresight 
to  act  now  to  reestablish  public  trust  In 
our  securities  markets.  There  Is  still  time 
to  avert  a  crisis.  We  must  not  delay  until 
we  can  no  longer  act  but  are  forced  to 
react. 

Mr.  President,  the  Securities  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Ciurrency  will  hold  hearings  on  this  leg- 
islation on  Thursday  and  Friday,  April 
16  and  17.  The  creation  of  the  Federal 
Broker-Dealer  Insurance  Corporation  Is 
so  essential  that  I  urge  my  fellow  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives  to  join  with  me 
in  assuring  the  prompt  enactment  of  the 
biU. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  four 
articles  which  deal  with  the  need  for  this 
legislation  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

I  From  Newsweek,  Apr.  6.  1970] 
When  Bkokers  Oo  Broke 
(By  Clem  Morgello) 
The  prime  rate  finally  went  down  last  week 
and,  Just  as  everyone  expected,  stock  prices 
went  up.  The  brisk   rally  put  Wall  Street 
In  a  decldely  better  mood — at  least  as  far  as 
the  price  trend  Is  concerned. 
Brokers  sorely  needed  the  lift,  for  the  fl- 
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Aanclal  health  of  Wall  Street  Itself  Is  stlU 
a^  matter  of  mounting  concern.  A  great  num- 
ber of  brokerage  firms  are  losing  money,  and 
no  day  passes  without  reports  that  one  firm 
or  another  Is  about  to  fold.  It  U  impossible 
to  say  which.  If  any  of  the  rumors  Is  based 
on  fact.  But  they  reflect  genuine  worry. 

That  concern  was  shown  last  week  when  a 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  study  recom- 
mended that  the  exchange  lend  as  much 
as  30  million  to  lU  Special  Trust  Fund  U 
the  money  Is  needed  to  compensate  the  cus- 
tomers of  falling  member  firms.  The  trust 
fund,  set  up  In  1964  and  limited  In  size  to 
$25  million,  has  been  reduced  to  about  $3 
mllUon  In  uncommitted  cash  and  govern- 
ment securities  plus  $10  million  In  stand-by 
bank  credit  because  of  allocations  to  take 
care  of  four  member-flrm  failures.  The  board 
plans  to  permanently  enlarge  the  fund,  and 
some  Wall  Street  men  believe  that  It  should 
be  as  large  as  $100  million. 

CAIXtNO   FOa    STOCK 

Because  they  are  concerned  about  the 
health  of  Wall  Street,  some  Investors  are  ask- 
ing their  brokers  to  send  them  the  stock 
certificates  that  they  have  until  now  left 
m  the  custody  of  their  brokers.  They  are 
worried  about  recovering  their  stock  if  the 
firm  folds.  While  these  are  still  Isolated  cases, 
they  raise  questions  about  the  safety  of  In- 
vestments left  in  the  custody  of  brokers. 

To  Wall  Street's  credit,  no  customers  have 
lost  money  due  to  the  failure  of  a  member 
firm  since  World  War  n.  The  Big  Boards 
trust  fund  covers  not  only  Its  own  lUted  se- 
curities, but  also  Issues  traded  on  the  Ameri- 
can Stock  Exchange  and  over-the-cotmter 
If  they  are  being  held  In  ctistody  by  a  mem- 
ber firm.  Amex.  In  addition  has  Its  own  $10 
million  trust  fund,  but  none  Is  maintained 
by  over-the-counter  dealers. 

But  what  if  an  Investor  wants  to  sell  a 
stock  that  Is  being  held  for  him  by  a  firm 
that  goes  under?  Unfortunately,  he  Is  locked 
In  for  varying  periods  of  time,  and  that  Is 
disconcerting  In  a  falling  market. 

The  investor  can  sell  his  stock  as  soon  as 
his  account  Is  transferred  out  of  hU  old  firm 
to  any  new  broker  he  designates.  Under  Ideal 
conditions,  the  account  can  be  transferred 
m  two  or  three  weeks.  But  because  the  rec- 
ords of  the  falling  firm  are  usually  m  poor 
shape.  It  typically  takes  longer.  It  took  three 
months,  for  example,  to  transfer  out  the  ac- 
counts when  Gregory  &  Sons  folded  last  year. 

PROTECTIVE    BOMD 

The  Big  Board  and  Amex  trust  funds  guar- 
antee only  the  accounts  of  customers  In  fall- 
ing firms.  They  do  not  cover  theft,  fraud  or 
the  loss  of  a  client's  securities.  But  »)oth  ex- 
changes require  members  to  take  out  what  la 
known  as  a  "broker's  blanket  bond"  as  pro- 
tection. These  actually  Insure  the  brokers 
themselves  against  loss  or  theft,  but  they 
protect  the  ctistomer  Indirectly  because  an 
uninsured  loss  could  place  a  firm  In  serious 
financial  Jeopardy. 

But  the  big  concern  at  the  moment  Is  cus- 
tomer losses  due  to  failure.  And  some  legisla- 
tors beUeve  that  the  trust  fund  Is  not  ade- 
quate to  protect  Investors.  Identical  bills 
submitted  In  the  House  and  Senate  calls  for  a 
Broker-Dealer  Insurance  Corp.  similar  to  the 
Federal-Deposit  Insurance  Corp.  that  Insures 
bank  deposlters.  Each  account  would  be  In- 
sured up  to  a  maximum  of  $60,000.  The 
money  for  this  insurance  fund  would  come 
from  an  annual  fee  levied  against  brokers  and 
amounting  to  one-half  of  1  per  cent  of  their 
net  capital. 

Most  Wall  Streeters  oppose  the  legislation. 
They  say  that  It  would  be  costly — amounting 
to  about  $26  mUUon  a  year  In  fees  for  Big 
Board  members.  A  more  fundamental  objec- 
tion Is  that  It  would  set  up  another  regula- 
tory body  with  broad  powers  (to  liquidate 
or  merge  firms,  for  example) — striking  an- 
other blow  at  self -regulation. 


Late  last  week,  tlie  Big  Board  took  a  step 
that  may  ease  Its  problems.  It  formally 
adopted  specific  rules  allowing  Its  members 
to  go  pubUc— including  provisions  that  has 
mutual  funds,  pension  funds  and  other 
institutions  from  taking  over  member 
firms.  Capitol  raised  In  pubUc  offerings  will 
strengthen  brokerage  houses  and  lessen  the 
danger  that  they  may  fall. 

[From   Time   magazine.   Mar.   30,    1970) 
Looking  ro«  More  Monet 


For  more  than  a  year,  savvy  Wall  Street 
insiders  have  feared  that  the  back-ofBce 
paper-work  tangle  in  brokerage  houses  might 
lead  to  a  major  scandal.  Now  those  fears 
have  been  heightened.  Several  firms  have 
faUed.  some  others  are  In  obvious  financial 
trouble  and  the  top  ofBcers  of  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  are  desperately  asking  Wash- 
ington for  emergency  help.  Nobody  expects 
a  repeat  of  the  classic  19th  century  panics, 
when  brokerage  houses  went  under  in  dom- 
ino fashion,  trading  was  suspended  on  the 
Exchange  and  WaU  Street  was  crowded  with 
frantic  depositors  trying  to  get  their  money 
from  falling  banks.  But  if  the  slutatlon 
gets  much  worse,  it  could  hurt  some  In- 
vestors, scare  others  and  provoke  selUng  that 
would  drive  stock  prices  still  lower. 

Taking  a  Beating.  Two  weeks  ago,  Mc- 
Donnell &  Co.  announced  that  It  would  close 
because  of  Insufficient  capital.  Three  smaller 
houses  have  liquidated  In  the  past  two  years, 
but  McDonnell  Is  the  best-known  one  to  have 
shut  down  since  1963.  One  problem  was  that 
McDonnell  has  Invested  some  of  Its  capital 
in  the  sagging  stock  market.  Investing  cap- 
ital reserves  In  stocks  Is  a  common  though 
rUky  practice  on  WaU  Street.  Many  of  the 
larger  firms,  Including  MerrlU  Lynch,  refuses 
to  change  It.  But  McDonneU  did.  and  so  does 
Francis  I.  du  Pont,  among  others. 

Last  week's  news  was  also  disconcerting, 
Bache  Sc  Co.,  the  second  largest  brokerage 
house,  announced  an  $8.7  million  pretax  loss 
for  last  year.  Goodbody  &  Co.  reportedly  had 
a  $1.5  mUUon  operating  loss  In  the  first  two 
months  of  this  year.  Hayden,  Stone  took  a 
$17.5  million  loan  from  a  group  of  Investors 
In  Oklahoma.  And  Kleiner.  BeU  &  Oo.  an- 
nounced that  It  was  getting  out  of  the  brok- 
erage bxislness,  but  wlU  continue  as  an  In- 
vestment banker. 

No  Profit  in  Trades.  The  trouble  with  WaU 
Street  Is  that  the  secviritles  business,  which 
fattens  on  the  managerial  prowess  and  high 
technical  competence  of  others.  Is  Itself 
poorly  managed  and  technlcaUy  backward. 
Though  the  Stock  Exchange  has  started  a 
centrallz*!  certificate  clearing  service,  mil- 
lions of  doUars  worth  of  stock  certificates  are 
still  moved  back  and  forth  each  day  by  aged 
messengers.  Office  automation  came  to  the 
brokerage  business  relatively  recenUy,  and 
only  because  the  Street  was  strangUng  In 
Its  own  paper  work.  In  1968.  brokers  stepped 
up  hiring  expensive  new  talent  and  adding 
office  equipment.  AU  of  this  added  greatly  to 
the  brokers'  costs.  At  the  same  time,  their 
Income  was  reduced  because  of  a  cut  In  com- 
mission rates  on  large  trades  and  the  short- 
ening of  trading  hours,  a  change  Imposed  to 
give  back  offices  time  to  catch  up.  On  top 
of  that,  the  market  started  Its  long  decline 
m  December  of  1968.  and  yolume  tumbled. 
Costs  could  not  be  cut  enough  to  prevent  last 
year  from  being  a  disaster. 

According  to  the  Exchange,  half  of  Its 
member  firms  that  serve  the  pubUc  lost 
money  on  their  stock-trading  business  last 
year  and  continue  to  do  so.  Even  MerrlU 
Lynch,  the  largest  and  most  efficient  broker- 
age house,  made  most  of  Its  1969  profit  from 
underwriting  and  from  Its  commodity  and 
bond-trading  activities.  Institutional 
houses— which  deal  with  mutual  funds,  in- 
surance companies  and  pension  plans — do 
weU  by  comparison.  Such  Institutions  ac- 
count for  more  than  40%  of  the  current  11- 


mlUlon-share  dally  volume.  That  leaves  the 
retaU  firms  to  scramble  for  the  remaining 
6,000,000  shares  per  day,  the  level  of  trading 
that  prevaUed  In  the  mld-19608  before  the 
recent  spurt  of  expensive  expansion  took 
place.  One  good  Index  of  the  malaise  In  the 
market-  the  price  of  a  seat  on  the  Exchange 
dropped  from  $515,000  last  May  to  $300,000 
this  month. 

Emergency  Fund.  In  a  semlcrlsls  atmos- 
phere last  month,  Robert  Haack,  Bernard 
Lasker  and  Ralph  DeNunzlo.  the  three  topiof- 
ficers  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  went 
to  Washington  to  ask  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  for  an  increase  of  17% 
in  brokerage  commissions,  the  first  raise  since 
1958.  At  the  time,  the  plan  was  criticized 
because  the  heaviest  burden  would  faU  on 
small  investors,  and  the  pubUc  would  be 
asked  to  support  some  sloppily  managed 
firms.  Last  week,  with  a  real  crisis  on  their 
hands,  the  Exchange's  trio  went  back  to 
Washington  to  ask  permission  to  impose  an 
Interim  stircharge  on  aU  trades  up  to  1.000 
shares.  The  surcharge  would  be  $15  or  60% 
of  the  regular  commission,  whichever  Is  lower. 
That  would  help  keep  some  brokers  solvent 
whUe  the  SEC  studies  the  February  pro- 
posal. ,      .  . 

The  Exchange  maintains  a  trust  ftmd  to 
cover  customers  against  losses  If  their  broker 
falls.  It  has  committed  $6,000,000  to  the 
orderly  UqiUdatlon  of  McDonneU.  The  money 
wUl  enable  McDonneU  to  repay  bank  loans 
and  reclaim  customers'  stock  that  had  been 
pledged  as  collateral  to  secxire  the  loans.  In- 
vestors who  buy  stock  on  margin  must  agree 
to  let  the  brokerage  firm  use  the  stock  as 
coUateral.  McDonneU's  clients  stand  to  get 
their  cash  or  stock,  though  margin  customers 
may  have  to  wait  some  time  for  the  paper 
work  to  be  unscrambled.  One  result  of  the 
McDonneU  faUure  coiUd  be  a  decline  in 
margin  speculation  because  there  Is  always 
the  chance  that  the  stock  could  be  tied  up 
Indefinitely  If  more  brokerages  faU. 

The  Exchange  has  also  committed  $6,000,- 
000  from  Its  trust  fund  to  the  Uquldatlon 
of  two  firms  that  faUed  last  year.  It  has  only 
$3  3  mllUon  left  to  handle  other  emergencies, 
though  It  does  have  a  $16  mlUlon  Une  of 
credit  from  banks.  If  several  big  houses 
should  go  under,  the  Exchange  would  assess 
the  membership,  and  some  institutional  firms 
might  weU  decide  to  leave  the  Big  Board 
rather  than  pay  up. 

The  latest  tremors  show  that  share-holders 
need  more  protection  than  the  Exchange's 
trust  fund  provides.  Maine's  Senator  Edmund 
Muskle  has  Introduced  a  blU  that  would  set 
up  a  Broker-Dealer  Insurance  Corp.  similar 
to  the  Federal  Deposit  Ins\irance  Corp.,  which 
protects  bank  depositors.  Congress  might  be 
wise  not  to  wait  for  the  kind  of  dlawter  that 
brought  FDIC  to  fruition  before  acting  on 
the  proposal. 


(From  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  23.  19701 

MoRiE  FAn,nKES  Portended  as  Wall  Snzrr 

Woes  Rise 

(By  Terry  Robards) 

Shrinking  volume  In  the  stock  market,  the 
continually  rising  cost  of  doing  business  and 
the  unlikelihood  of  immedUte  commlaslon- 
rate  Increases  are  once  again  creating  a  crlsU 
atmosphere  on  WaU  Street.  The  securities 
Industry,  In  fact.  Is  rife  with  rumor*  that 
'  another  major  brokerage  house  wUl  foUow 
the  lead  of  McDonnell  &  Co.,  which  an- 
nounced 10  days  ago  that  it  would  go  out 
of  bttslness  because  It  had  been  unable  to 
stem  a  rising  tide  of  heavy  losses. 

Informed  sources  report  that  at  least  two 
major  seciurltles  firms  with  known  financial 
difficulties  are  foundering. 

At  least  three  other  firms  are  mentioned 
frequently  as  having  major  operating  diffi- 
culties. StlU  others  are  said  to  be  losing 
money  at  rates  that  cannot  be  sustained  for 
long. 
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the 

will 


"knowledge"  gained  by  the  testing 
be  out,  and  given  our  past  experi- 


ple  will  be  labeled  for  life  out  of  normal 
human  error;  perhaps  very  real  psycho- 


j«i   «--    ....»._l« 


Washington  Post's  April  10  lead  editorial 
which  discusses  Dr.  Hutschnecker's  pro- 
Tin«ni  nnd  the  letters  to  the  editor  which 
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Th«  New  York  Stock  Exchange  reported  to 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  last 
week  that  preUmlnary  data  for  all  lu  m«aQ- 
ber  houses  doing  a  public  business  Indicated 
that  more  than  haU  had  lost  money  on  theJr 
securities  commission  buslneea  In  1860. 

"SKVXax"    LOSSXS    LJSTD 

Recent  daU  covering  almost  20  per  cent 
of  the  business  done  suggested  that  "Impor- 
tant arms"  sustained  severe  loeses  in  both 
the  third  and  fourth  quarters  of  19«9.  both 
on  their  brokerage  business  and  on  an  over- 
all basis,  the  exchange  continued. 

It  added  that  there  were  indlcaUon*  the 
losses  had  oonUnued  Into  early  1970.  Industry 
experts  say  It  Is  probably  that  losses  not  only 
have  continued,  but  have  mounted,  namely 
because  most  of  the  same  adverse  condlUons 
prevailing  last  year  have  continued  Into  the 
present  year. 

Stock  market  volume,  a  direct  Indicator  of 
the  level  of  commission  income  available  to 
meet  costs,  has  not  only  remained  relatively 
low  but  actually  haa^ecllned. 

Turnover  on  the  New  York  exchange 
averaged  11.4  mlUlon  shares  dally  last  year. 

Fourth-quarter  volume  averaged  12.4  mil- 
lion shares  a  day  and  It  la  known  that  several 
of  the  Industry's  largest  firms  operated  at 
loss  during  that  period. 

Activity  has  continued  to  diminish  this 
year,  reflecUng  the  slowing  of  the  economy, 
the  discouraging  duration  of  the  bear  market 
and  little  in  the  way  of  optimistic  news. 

DAILY    AVXSAGX    FALLS 

The  Big  Board's  daUy  Uadlng  average  In 
January  fell  to  11.6  million  shares  and  moved 
sharply  lower  In  February,  to  9.4  mlUlon.  In 
the  first  three  weeks  of  March  It  was  running 
at  less  than  a  10  million  rate  again. 

Meanwhile,  fixed  costs  have  remained  high, 
reflecting  the  cosUy  new  operating  capacity 
which  many  brokerage  houses  were  forced 
to  Install  last  year  and  the  year  before  In 
crash  programs  to  cope  with  the  paperwork 
problems  brought  on  by  heavy  volxune. 

•I  don't  think  I'd  like  to  bet  that  Mc- 
Donnell will  be  the  last."  a  well  known  secu- 
ritlee  Industry  figure  s*ld  last  week.  "You 
know  the  ones  In  ttouble  as  well  as  I  do,"  he 
added.  "We  all  hear  the  same  stories." 

Confirmation  of  brokerage-house  dlf- 
flculUes  Is  difficult  to  obtain.  The  senior 
officers  of  troubled  firms  are  understand- 
ably wary  of  making  their  losses  public,  lest 
the  disclosure  Itself  cause  customers  to  panic 
and  losses  to  be  aggravated. 

The  urgency  of  the  situation  last  Tuesday, 
when  repre«entaUves  of  the  New  York  ex- 
change proposed  to  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  that  a  "minimum  service 
charge"  be  Imposed  on  all  transactions  to 
provide  Interim  commission  rate  relief. 

The  tl5  charge  would  be  only  a  temporary 
measure,  designed  to  raise  revenues  while  the 
commission  conducts  Its  study  of  the  more 
comprehensive  rate  package  proposed  Feb.  13. 
This  study  Is  expected  to  take  months. 

In  a  letter  to  the  exchange  membership 
Thursday.  Robert  W.  Haack.  president,  said. 
"Allowing  for  the  normal  three-week  wait- 
ing period  of  S.  E.  C.  comments.  If  the  com- 
mission Interposes  no  objection,  the  new 
charge  could  be  given  final  approval  by  our 
tx>ard  on  AprU  12  and  take  effect  shortly 
thereafter." 

SPKXDT    ACmON    ASKED 


Mr.  Haack  noted  that  the  S.  E.  C.  had  been 
asked  to  expedite  Its  review  of  the  service- 
charge  proposal,  but  some  Industry  leaders 
wondered  If  quick  action  by  the  8.  B.  C. 
would  be  forthcoming  under  any  circum- 
stances and  whether  certain  firma  oould  con- 
tinue in  business  much  longer. 

Of  special  concern  Is  the  crisis  of  public 
confidence  that  could  ensue  If  one  or  more  of 
the  securities  Industry's  giant  houses  were 


to  become  Insolvent.  Such  a  crisis  could  cause 
a  run  on  other  houaes.  according  to  one 
theory,  and  the  result  could  be  a  major 
catastrophe. 

Wall  Snzrr  Tuuosa 
The  besx  market  In  Wall  Street  and  the 
climb  in  operating  coste  are  producing  serious 
financial  problems  for  stock  brokers.  McDon- 
nell &  Oo.  Is  to  be  gradually  liquidated  and 
Its  accounts  transferred  to  other  houses. 
Kleiner.  Bell  &  Co.,  a  California  firm,  has 
decided  to  end  lU  public  brokerage  business. 
Bacbe  ft  Co..  the  second  largest  broker  In  the 
country,  has  announced  that  It  lost  98.7- 
mllUon  last  year,  although  Its  chairman 
states  that  the  deficit  did  not  seriously  Im- 
pair the  firm's  financial  position. 

Iliese  events  appear  on  the  s\irface  to  lend 
support  to  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange's 
proposal  for  a  boost  In  the  level  and  change 
in  the  structure  of  commission  charges.  Rates 
to  small  Investors  would  be  drastically  In- 
creased and  rates  to  big  institutional  inves- 
tors steeply  cut.  The  new  rates  are  designed 
to  Increase  the  earnings  of  the  securities  In- 
dustry by  more  than  10  per  cent;  the  aim  Is 
to  assure  what  the  "big  board"  describes  as 
a  normal  after-tax  return  of  16  per  cent  on 
Invested  capital  from  securities  commissions 
and  the  interest  on  margin  accounts. 

In  effect  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
wants  to  be  treated  as  a  kind  of  public  util- 
ity, with  the  privilege  of  determining  Its  own 
rate  structure.  The  Justice  Department  ob- 
jects to  this  arrangement  on  antitrust 
grounds  and  says  that  rates  should  not  be 
collusive. 

There  are  better  ways  of  dealing  with  the 
problems  of  setting  proper  commission 
charges  than  through  monopoly  pricing  by 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange.  There  is  no 
reason  why  big  Institutional  Investors  can- 
not be  permitted  to  work  out  commissions 
with  the  brokers  who  handle  their  accounts. 
It  Is  only  fear  of  potential  conflicts  between 
the  managers  of  two  types  of  institutions, 
mutual  funds  and  banks,  that  inhibits  the 
S.E.C.  from  endorsing  free-market  pricing  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  scale. 

At  the  lower  end  of  the  trading  scale,  the 
market  might  also  do  a  better  Job  of  setting 
commissions  than  a  rate-making  authority. 
A  study  done  for  the  Stock  Exchange  has 
tried  to  calculate  the  costs  ol  securities  trades 
objectively,  but  Its  results  are  open  to  criti- 
cism on  several  grounds:  that  they  have  fo- 
cused on  the  Individual  transaction  rather 
than  the  customer,  that  the  study  Is  based 
on  an  unrepresentative  period,  and  that  the 
report  does  not  record  all  stockbrokers'  In- 
come. 

Instead  of  moving  at  once  to  a  full  free 
market  solution,  the  SEC.  could  require  the 
Stock  Exchange  to  deregulate  commissions  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  scale.  Initially,  rates  on 
transactions  of  tlOCOOCor  higher  could  be 
left  to  the  parties  Involved.  If  a  free  market 
system  for  commissions  on  big  trades  were 
found  to  work  well.  It  might  gradually  be 
extended  to  apply  to  trading  at  the  lower 
levels.  But  changes  should  be  made  care- 
fully, especially  given  the  present  degree  of 
llUquldlty  of  some  brokers. 

The  Job  of  protecting  the  public  from  losses 
that  might  result  from  the  failure  of  stock 
brokers  should  be  separated  from  the  prob- 
lem of  setting  commission  rates.  The  way  to 
protect  customers  should  be  through  a 
Broker-Dealer  Insurance  Corporation,  similar 
to  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
which  protects  bank  depositors.  Representa- 
tive John  E.  Moss  of  California  and  Senator 
Edmund  Muskle  of  Maine  have  Introduced 
Just  such  a  bin.  The  signals  of  danger  on 
Wall  Street  call  for  urgent  Congressional  at- 
tention and  action  on  legislation  to  protect 
the  Investing  public. 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL  TESTS  POR  8- 
YEAR-OLDS 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
front  page  of  the  Washington  Post  of 
April  5  is  an  article  which  I  hope  every 
Senator  will  read  with  care.  It  was  head- 
lined as  "Crime  Tests  at  Age  6  Urged" 
and  referred  to  President  Nixon's  request 
that  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  study  proposals  set 
forth  by  Dr.  Arnold  Hutschnecker.  a  New 
York    psychiatrist,    that    "psychological 
tests  be  administered  to  all  6- year-olds 
in  the  United  SUtes  to  determine  their 
future  potential  for  criminal  beha-zlor." 
Mr.  President,  all  of  us  favor  alleviat- 
ing antisocial  behavior  and  reducing  the 
number  of  delinquent  and  criminal  of- 
fenses, and  Dr.  Hutschnecker's  concern 
with    this    goal    is    most  commendable. 
However,  the  basic  assumptions  and  im- 
plications that  Dr.  Hutschnecker's  pro- 
posal holds  for  our  society  and  the  in- 
herent   difficulties    and    problems    con- 
tained in  his  memorandum  to  the  Presi- 
dent are  quite  frankly  outrageous,  and  I 
must  express  complete  surprise  at  learn- 
ing that  a  feasibUity  study  is  actuaUy 
taking  place  within  a  government  agency 
with  an  eye  to  implementing  Dr.  Hut- 
schnecker's massive  program  of  psycho- 
logicsd  testing. 

Psychology  is  yet  an  imperfect  sci- 
ence. It  is  a  field  of  enormous  conflict 
of  ideas  and  opinions,  no  one  of  which 
has  ever  gained  acceptance  or  superior- 
ity over  the  others.  The  very  fact  that 
Dr.  Hutschnecker  believes  he  can  detect 
the  potential  for  criminal  behavior  In  a 
mass  test  of  6-year-olds  is  in  itself  a 
very  experimental  and  shaky  assump- 
tion. There  are  many  psychologists  and 
psychiatrists  who  believe  that  emotional 
characteristics  are  not  a  stable  factor  in 
chUdren.  Others  believe  that  aggressive 
and  hostile  behavior  is  inherent  in  all 
of  us  and  the  entire  socialization  proc- 
ess determines  how  this  behavior  will  be 
expressed. 

There  are  many  studies  which  show 
that  children  from  lower  economic 
classes  are  usually  socialized  to  out- 
wardly express  aggression  in  physical 
means  and  that  in  many  instances  male 
children  at  this  economic  level  find  that 
in  their  environment  aggression  makes 
them  more  socially  acceptable.  Another 
problem  of  Dr.  Hutschnecker's  proposal 
is  the  fact  that  he  proposes  to  study  the 
child  at  such  a  young  age. 

Assessing  the  behavior  of  children  at 
this  age  level  is  a  highly  sensitive  and  dif- 
ficult process.  Rapport  must  first  be  es- 
tablished with  each  Individual  child  al- 
lowing for  no  standardized  tests  for  this 
age  group  which  could  account  for  all 
the  variables  Involved  In  detecting  truly 
aggressive  tendencies.  Another  factor 
unaccounted  for  by  Dr.  Hutschnecker  is 
the  astounding  room  for  error  that  is 
inherent  In  his  proposal. 

Given  the  Imperfect  state  of  the  field 
of  psychology,  given  the  number  of  sub- 
jects Involved,  given  the  use  to  which 
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the  "knowledge"  gained  by  the  testing 
will  be  out,  and  given  our  past  experi- 
ence with  massive  governmental  pro- 
grams of  a  much  less  sensitive  nature, 
the  amoimt  of  abuse  which  would  be  a 
byproduct  of  his  proposal  Is  beyond 
comprehension. 

The  fact  that  Dr.  Hutschnecker's  pro- 
posal is  being  taken  seriously  is  fright- 
ening. The  logical  consequences  of  his 
proposal  are  a  direct  violation  of  our 
cherished    concepts   of    public    privacy 
and  freedom.  In  essence  the  proposal 
provides     for     massive     governmental 
control  over  behavior,  over  the  futures 
of  every  one  of  the  6-year-olds  tested. 
Governmental  camps,  mass  psychologi- 
cal   treatment    for    so-caUed    deviants 
all  for  the  expressed  purpose  of  "weed- 
ing out  psychopathic  personalities  be- 
fore they  reached  positions  of  power." 
Hutschnecker  has  even  gone  so  far  as  to 
caU  for  a  mental  health  certificate  that 
would  be  required  for  all  young  people 
as  a  prerequisite  for  any  Job  of  political 
responsibiUty.  This  type  of  language  is 
disturbingly  reminiscent  of  "Brave  New 
World."  In  the  last  analysis  our  entire 
Judicial  system  becomes  one  where  the 
Individual  Is  guUty  until  proven  inno- 
cent and  Is  awarded  with  a  "clean  blU  of 
mental  health"  by  his  paternal  govern- 
ment. And  at  the  end  of  all  of  this  there 
are  many  In  the  field  of  psychology  who 
state  that  such  a  method  of  testing  will 
not  even  weed  out  the  psychopaths,  that 
many     psychopathic     Individuals     that 
have     committed     outrageous     crimes 
against  their  feUow  man  have  been  de- 
scribed as  "wonderful,  people"  and  who 
according  to  some  theorists  would  ap- 
pear as  "normal,"  well-adjusted  individ- 
uals on  these  tests. 

Let  us  take  this  proposal  to  a  very 
possible  extreme.  A  small  ghetto  child 
already  the  product  of  a  hostile  environ- 
ment has  a  fight  with  his  parents,  has 
had  a  bad  week  at  school,  and  has  just 
lost  his  best  friend  due  to  a  move.  He 
goes  to  school  and  Is  administered  psy- 
chological tests.  He  turns  up  on  the  test 
interpretation  as  showing  definite  anti- 
social behavior  and  a  tendency  for  ag- 
gression. He  Is  marked  for  the  Govern- 
ment's mass  psychological  and  psychi- 
atric   treatment    for    "children    found 
criminaUy  IncUned."  He  is  confused  and 
frightened  by  such   treatment   and  he 
b^lns  to  develop  a  very  real  hostility  to- 
ward school  which  Is  the  source  of  his 
problem.  Due  to  his  behavior  and  un- 
cooperative attitude  the  Government  di- 
rects him  into  a  friendly  camp  to  help 
him  adjust  to  Ufe.  His  continued  confu- 
sion and  bewilderment  adds  to  his  fright 
and  hostility.  Finally  he  commits  a  "hos- 
tile act"   trying  to  fight  back  against 
his  oppressors.   He  Is  marked  by   the 
government.  The  result  Is  a  self-fulfill- 
ing prophecy:  a  psychopathic  personal- 
ity was  made  and  weeded  out — all  at  the 
Government's  whim. 

Of  course,  the  above  story  only  dem- 
onstrates the  extreme  of  Dr.  Hutschneck- 
er's proposal,  but  It  does  point  out  the 
rampant  discrimination  process  which 
could  result  from  the  Implonentatlon  of 
this  program.  Children  will  receive  treat- 
ment who  do  not  require  treatment;  peo- 


ple will  be  labeled  for  life  out  of  normal 
human  error;  perhaps  very  real  psycho- 
logical problems  will  be  overlooked  or  not 
Interpreted  correcUy;  and  finally  the 
very  people  who  will  end  up  in  these  cen- 
ters and  camps  will  more  than  likely  be 
the  poor,  the  minority  groups,  the  ghetto 
children  who  have  legitimate  reasons  for 
being  aggressive  and  hostile  to  their 
environment. 

What  Is  being  proposed  here  Is  beyond 
understanding.  Are  we  4»  buy  the  as- 
sumption that  the  Government  has  the 
right  to  give  psychological  examinations 
to  our  children  which,  in  themselves,  are 
debatable  and  have  no  proven  validity? 
Are  we  to  buy  the  assumption  that  on  the 
basis  of  these  imperfect  tests  the  Govern- 
ment has  the  right  to  Judge  the  future 
character  potential  of  our  children,  put 
them  in  camps,  oblige  them  to  undergo 
therapy  of  an  experimental  and  dubious 
state  and,  In  essence,  map  out  the  limits 
of  their  lives  at  age  6?  I  am  astounded 
and  alarmed  that  HEW  Is  actually  study- 
ing the  "advisability  of  setting  up  pUot 
projects  embodying  some  of  the  ap- 
proaches." It  Is  an  Insult  to  human  dig- 
nity: it  Is  an  Insult  to  democratic  free- 
dom, and  it  is  an  insult  to  our  privacy 
and  constitutional  rights. 

There  Is  littie  question  that  the  Gov- 
ernment could  undertake  many  sweep- 
ing programs  and  plans  of  action  which 
would  Immeasurably  lessen  some  of  the 
Ills  of  our  society.  Indeed,  many  of  these 
activities  could  have  the  guarantee  of 
being  foolproof,  unlike  Dr  Hutsch- 
necker's proposal.  We  could  remove  the 
freedom  of  movement  within  the  United 
States  In  order  to  develop  a  proper  pec- 
ulation dispersal.  We  could  raise  all  chU- 
dren in  massive  governmental  centers  in 
order  to  have  a  balance  of  personaUty 
types  and  give  them  a  conformity  of  en- 
vironment. To  stop  the  flow  of  gold  from 
our  Nation,  we  could  prevent  all  travel  of 
citizens  out  of  the  country.  To  prevent 
an  intensification  of  the  urban  problem, 
we  could  require  governmental  permis- 
sion for  rural-urban  moves.  But  if  we 
allow  our  Government  to  take  such  steps, 
we  no  longer  are  a  free  society.  We  no 
longer  have  the  freedom  of  choice,  ex- 
pression, movement.  We  become  but 
pawns  of  the  state  and  the  shells  of 

human  beings.  .     ^^    ,      .. 

Mr  President,  I  am  not  In  the  least 
trying  to  denigrate  the  beneficial  aspects 
of  psychology  or  psychiatry.  I  certainly 
feel  that  delinquency,  and  especially 
juvenile  delinquency,  deserves  all  the 
psychiatric  and  psychological  attention 
that  the  resources  of  the  commimity  can 
afford.  But  we  must  not  allow  yet  Im- 
perfect theories  to  become  governmental 
law  If  we  do.  then  this  can  extend  to 
our  entire  lifestyle  and  we  wiU  lose  the 
very  essence  of  democratic  life. 

I  reiterate  that  psychology  is  yet  an 
Imperfect  science.  Such  a  widespread  use 
of  imperfect  methods  can  lead  not  only 
to  massive  abuse  but  also  to  rampant 
discrimination. 

I  urge  the  President  to  reconsider  his 
request  to  Secretary  Finch. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  Robert 
C  Maynard's  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  I  also  invite  attention  to  the 


Washington  Post's  April  10  lead  editorial 
which  discusses  Dr.  Hutschnecker's  pro- 
posal and  the  letters  to  the  editor  which 
appeared  the  same  day.  I  call  particular 
attention  to  the  letters  by  Dr.  Cummings 
and  Dr  Kaufman  who  state  from  a 
more  professional  point  of  view  the  ^me 
reactions  that  I  have  to  this  incredible 
proposal.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
tiiey  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  April  5.  19701 

HEW     STtJDYiNC    Call    fok    Camps— Crimb 

Tests  at  Ace  6  tJacEO 


( By  Robert  C.  Maynard ) 

President  Nixon  has  asked  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  to  study 
the  proposals  of  a  New  York  psychiatrist  that 
nsychologlcal  tests  be  administered  to  all  the 
sU-year-olds  in  the  United  States  to  deter- 
mine their  future  potential  for  criminal  be- 
havior. . 

Dr  Arnold  Hutschnecker  further  proposed 
massive  psychological  and  psychiatric  treat- 
ment for  those  children  found  to  be  crim- 
inally inclined.  He  said  such  a  program  U  a 
better  short-term  solution  to  the  crime  prob- 
lem than  urban  reconstruction. 

Teen-age  boys  later  found  to  be  persisting 
m  incorrigible  behavior  would  be  remande<} 
to  camps,  under  the  proposals  submitted  to 
the  President  last  December. 

The  determination  of  criminal  tendencies 
of  children  6  to  8  years  old  would  be  made 
by  psychologists  using  such  tests  as  the  Ror- 
schach, which  depends  for  Its  predictive 
Insights  on  the  reactions  of  the  person  being 
tested  to  a  series  of  Ink  blot  Images. 

Dr  Hutschnecker.  a  consultant  to  tne 
forme'  National  Commission  on  the  Causes 
and  Prevention  of  violence,  advised  the  Pres- 
ident of  his  proposals  in  a  1,600- word  cr  - 
tlque  of  the  Commission's  report  after  it 
disbanded  at  the  end  of  last  year^  „^  „  . 

Assistant  to  the  President  John  D.  Ehrllch- 
man  In  a  memorandum  to  HEW  Secretary 
Rob^ri;  Pinch  on  Dec.  30.  said,  "the  President 
asks  your  opinion  as  to  the  advisability  of 
setting  up  pilot  projects  embodying  some  of 
these  approaches."  , 

NO  ANSWEK  TBT 

A  spokesman  for  Finch  said  yesterday  that 
no  answer  has  been  sent  to  the  White  House 
because  the  study  of  Dr.  Hutschnecker's  sug- 
gestions "requires  considerable  staff   work, 
which  Is  not  complete. 

Dr  Hutschnecker,  formerly  an  Internist, 
treated  Mr.  Nixon  in  that  capacity  when  the 
President  was  Vice  President  In  the  1950s. 

The  Violence  Commission  concluded  that 
the  solution  to  urban  violence  Is  urban  re- 
construcUon,  creating  an  environment  that 
would  reverse  the  trend  toward  crime. 

"No  doubt,"  Dr.  Hutschnecker  told  the 
President,  "there  Is  a  desperate  need  for  ur- 
ban reconstruction  but  I  would  suggest  an- 
other, direct,  immediate  and  I  believe  effec- 
tive way  of  attacking  the  problem  at  its 
very  origin,  by  focusing  on  the  criminal  mind 
of  the  child. 

"The  aim  Is  to  prevent  a  child  witn  a 
dellquent  character  structure  from  being  ai> 
lowed  to  grow  Into  a  full-fledged  teen-age 
delinquent  or  adult  criminal."  Dr.  Hut- 
schnecker said. 

"The  sooner  this  destructive  trend  Is  rec- 
ognized and  reversed,  the  better  the  chances 
for  the  prevention  of  crime  and  the  cure  of 
the  individual,"  he  wrote. 

ADVOCATED   EARLIER 

The  early  testing  ol  children  to  detect  de- 
viant behavior  has  been  advocated  by  the 

doctor  before.  .       *».  ♦ 

He  wrote  last  year  In  Look  mag^^lne  that 
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high  school  and  college  students  "should  be 
obliged  to  undergo  psychological  testing."  He 

thif  Kciii»  frrun  rtrtrftAnir  m#ntal 


kv,^.iiaH    tKAr 


of  Poor  People  In  Ireland  from  being  a 
Burden  to  their  Parents  or  Country,"  Dr. 
Arnold  Hutschnecker  does  not  sueeest  that 


In  Julius  La  Rosa  as  a  certain  want  of  humil- 
ity, and  we  would  also  cite  his  gross  In- 
difference to  the  delicate  relationship  that 
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dren  who  have  violent  and  homicidal  tend- 
encies." Involuntary  "corrective  treatment 
could  then  begin."  Similarly,  he  suggests 
"focusing  on  the  criminal  mind  of  the  child." 


fascinating  and  may  Indeed  be  a  goose  step 

forward  In  the  crusade  for  "law  and  order." 

However,  it  may  require  our  spendthrift 

President  to  part  them  with  some  money  for 


stitutionallty  of  lowering  the  voting  age 
by  statute.  Yesterday's  letter  was  written 
by  Prof.  Paul  Freund.  the  most  renowned 

rx>n.<sf-.ltiitinnal  n.nt.hr>rit.v  in  AmMlca..  and 
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hljh  school  and  college  student*  "shoiUd  be 
obliged  to  undergo  psychological  testing."  He 
argued  then  that  aside  from  detecUng  mental 
Illness  in  time  to  facilitate  early  treatment, 
sucb  tests  would  serve  the  purpose  of  "weed- 
ing out  psychopathic  personalities  before 
they  reached  positions  of  power." 

In  the  magazine  article.  Dr.  Hutachnecker 
urged  "a  kind  of  mental  health  certlflcate 
(that)  would  be  required  of  all  young  people 
as  a  prerequisite  for  any  Job  of  poUUcal 
responsibility." 

Dr.  Hutschnecker  bases  his  advocacy  of 
psychological  testing  on  what  he  believes  to 
be  the  successful  predictive  achievements  of 
sucb  tests  as  those  devised  In  the  1950's  by 
Sheldon  and  Eleanor  Glueck  of  Harvard 
University. 

CLUXCK   TEST 

Using  a  combination  of  social  and  psycho- 
logical data,  the  Oluecks  reported  that  they 
were  able  to  predict  over  time  that  certain 
children  would  become  youthXul  offenders  as 
adolescents.  Their  test  Is  one  of  those  spe- 
cifically recommended  for  universal  admin- 
istration in  Dr.  Butschnecker's  memo  to  Mr. 
Nucon. 

"The  government."  Dr.  Hutschnecker  told 
the  President,  "should  have  mass  testing  on 
all  6  to  8  year  old  children."  He  said  the 
Glueck's  test  and  the  Rorschach  ought  espe- 
cially to  be  considered,  adding  that  he  felt 
the  need  for  more  research  "to  determine  the 
most  effective  and  least  costly  method. 

"These  tests."  tbe  President  was  advised 
by  his  former  physician,  "could  help  detect 
the  children  who  have  violent  and  homicidal 
tendencies.  Corrective  treatment  cotild  be- 
^n  at  tbat  time." 

He  advocates  in  his  memo  to  Mr.  Nixon 
corrective  treatment  by  teams  of  young 
graduate  students  in  psychiatry  and  psychol- 
ogy for  children.  He  urges  the  President  to 
establish  day-care  centers  for  pre-schoolers, 
aXier-school  centers  for  older  children  and 
guidance  counseling  for  those  who  show 
delinquent  tendencies. 

aOVIST   ST7CCK98 

"The  more  disturbed,  the  more  angry,  re- 
bellious, undisciplined  and  disruptive  boys 
especially  those  who  show  criminal  tenden- 
cies, should  be  given  aptitude  tests  to  deter- 
mine areas  of  interest  which  should  be  care- 
fully encouraged.  There  are  Pavlovlan  meth- 
ods whlgb  I  have  seen  effectively  used  In  the 
Soviet  union."  Dr.  Hutschnecker  said. 

Continuing  with  his  message  to  the  Pres- 
ident, tbe  New  York  physician  says: 

"For  the  severely  disturbed,  tbe  young 
hard-core  criminal,  there  may  be  a  need  to 
establish  camps  with  group  activities  under 
the  guidance  of  counselors,  under  the  super- 
vision of  psychologists,  who  have  empathy 
(most  Important)  but  also  firmness  and 
who  can  earn  the  resi>ect  of  difficult  adoles- 
cents. 

"By  governing  themselves."  he  continues, 
these  boys  "would  learn  the  meaning  of  re- 
sponsibility and  of  adjusting  to  life  In  a 
group." 

Dr.  Hutschnecker  said  be  believes  bis  pro- 
posal should  be  treated  as  "a  crash  program" 
for  which  the  government  should  "extend 
loans  to  a  large  number  of  students  to  en- 
able them  to  become  psychologists  or  psy- 
chiatrists." 

Dr.  Hutscbnecker's  memorandiim  Is  one  of 
several  addressed  to  the  President  that  have 
landed  In  public  print.  Negro  leaders  and 
civil  rights  supporters  expressed  outrage  re- 
cently at  a  memorandum — by  presidential 
counselor  Daniel  P.  Moynlhan  which  de- 
scribed economic  conditions  of  Negroes  as 
being  better  than  many  Negroes  feel  they 
are. 

[Prom  the~Wasblngton  Port,  Apr.  10,  1970] 

D>.    HUTSCHIfXCKZB'a    MODZffT    PbOPOSAL 

Unlike  Jonathan  Swift,  who  formulated  "A 
Modest  Proposal  for  preventing  the  Children 


of  Poor  People  In  Ireland  from  being  a 
Burden  to  their  Parents  or  Country,"  Dr. 
Arnold  Hutschnecker  does  not  suggest  that 
the  rich  should  devour  the  children  of  the 
poor  by  way  of  solving  the  nation's  social 
problems.  Rather,  he  merely  suggests  that 
tbe  state  begin  a  massive  psychological  test- 
ing program  on  all  6-to-8-y  ear -olds  (to  un- 
earth "delinquent  character  structure")  and 
provide  a  series  of  correctional  measures  for 
those  who  flunk.  Including  ultimately 
"camps"  for  such  young  people  as  resist  tbe 
state's  benevolent  ministrations  and  turn  out 
to  be — despite  them — "hard-core."  That  and 
tbe  fact  that,  unlike  Dean  Swift,  Dr.  Hutsch- 
necker does  not  seem  to  be  kidding,  are  the 
principal  differences  between  these  two  works 
of  art,  one  of  which  la  to  be  found  between 
tbe  covers  of  any  reputable  collection  of 
British  satire  and  the  other  of  which  turned 
\ip  in  this  newspaper  last  Sunday  In  an  ar- 
ticle by  Robert  Maynard. 

Since  a  covering  note  to  Secretary  Pinch 
makes  plain  that  both  Mr.  Nixon  and  bis 
assistant  John  Ehrllchman  take  the  pro- 
posal seriously  ("The  President  asks  yoxir 
opinion  as  to  the  advisability  of  setting  up 
pilot  projects  embodying  some  of  these  ap- 
proaches"), we  will  refresh  your  memory  aa 
to  what  It's  all  about  Dr.  Hutschnecker  picks 
up  where  the  Elsenhower  Ckimmlsslon  on 
Violence  left  off — prematurely  and  Incom- 
pletely. In  his  opinion,  since  tbe  commission 
observed  that,  "only  progress  toward  urban 
reconstruction  can  reduce  the  strength  of 
tbe  crime-causing  forces  In  the  Inner  city 
and  thus  reverse  the  direction  of  present 
crime  trends."  Dr.  Hutschnecker  disagrees: 

"I  w6uld  like  to  suggest  another,  direct. 
Immediate  and  .  .  .  effective  way  of  attack- 
ing tbe  problem  at  Its  very  origin,  by  focus- 
ing on  the  criminal  mind  of  the  child." 

He  thereupon  cites  some  projective  psycho- 
logical testa  which  are  tbe  subject  of  con- 
siderable controversy  and  reservation  among 
psychologists  so  far  as  both  their  potential 
use  and  abuse  are  concerned,  and  from  this 
scanty  material  fashions  bis  modest  proposal. 

Because  "delinquent  tendencies"  can  be 
predicted  from  tests  "even  at  the  age  of  six," 
Dr.  Hutschnecker  contends  that  what  Is 
wanted  Is  a  comprehensive  testing  program. 
TTiose  children  In  whom  government  detected 
"violent  and  homicidal  tendencies"  would 
get  treatment  and  guidance  and  finally,  if 
they  failed  to  respond,  a  place  In  Camp 
Hutschnecker-by-tbe-Sea.  There  they  would 
be  supervised  in  "group  actlvittee"  by  pay- 
chologlsts.  psychiatrists.  and  "psycho- 
medics"  who  had  been  trained  with  tbe  help 
of  government  loans.  Dr.  Hutachnecker.  ever 
looking  on  tbe  bright  side  of  things,  main- 
tains that  In  or  out  of  camps  even  the  mort 
intractable  adolescents  can  be  redeemed; 
"There  are  Pavlovlan  methods  which  1  have 
seen  used  effectively  in  the  Soviet  Union. - 

It  should  be  sUted  at  about  this  point 
that  Dr.  Hutschnecker  himself  Is  a  physi- 
cian and  that  his  credentials  as  a  diagnos- 
tician of  the  nation's  psychic  Ills  are  rather 
slim.  He  has  not  let  this  fact  get  In  the  way 
of  bis  publicly  administered  group  therapy, 
however:  only  last  summer  Dr.  Hutschnecker 
was  promoting  in  Look  magazine  his  uni- 
versal pass-fail  system  for  grading  the  mental 
health  of  prospective  public  servants  and 
Issuing  them  a  kind  of  sanity  card  as  proof 
against — well — who  knows  what?  At  that 
time  he  also  came  up  with  some  highly  imagi- 
native. If  politically  suspect,  psychologicales- 
que  descriptions  of  public  figures  (not  Mr. 
Nixon)  whom  he  of  course  has  never  treated. 

So  Dr.  Hutschnecker  lacks  the  two  cre- 
dentials that  might  have  justified  In  some 
degree  the  Interest  tbe  White  House  has 
shown  In  this  document:  be  Is  not  a  satirist 
and  he  is  not  a  specialist  in  tbe  subject 
on  which  be  made  his  sweeping  recommenda- 
tions. 

Among  his  other  shortcomings  we  would 
Include  what  Arthur  Godfrey  once  perceived 


In  Julliu  La  Rosa  as  a  certain  want  of  humil- 
ity, and  we  would  also  cite  bis  gross  in- 
difference to  tbe  delicate  relationship  that 
exists  and  must  be  preserved  In  these  matters 
between  the  government  and  tbe  citizen,  and 
between  "predictive"  concepts  of  crime  of 
any  kind  and  tbe  actual  committing  of  crime, 
which  Is  what  we  punish  people  for  or  treat 
them  separately  and  specially  for.  Finally, 
In  a  somewhat  less- thunderous  vein,  we 
would  commend  to  Dr.  Hutscbnecker's  atten- 
tion the  inferences  of  Drs.  Gesell  and  Ilg  in 
the  section  called  "Six  Tears  Old"  of  tbe 
classic  work,  "The  Child  From  Five  to  Ten." 
Some  of  our  best  friends  are  6-year-oIds,  and 
we  have  no  Intention  of  smearing  them  as 
a  group.  But  tbe  implication  is  strong  that 
what  with  one  thing  and  another,  generally 
speaking,  and  In  terms  of  decorum,  all 
6-year-olds  are  criminals.  We  don't  want  to 
be  too  filbberty-gibbet :  the  few  truly  sick 
and  hurt  can  be  helped  by  special  care,  and 
for  those  who  are  trapped'  in  tbe  horror  of 
our  urban  slums,  -re  think  tbe  Elsenhower 
Commission  was  doing  just  fine  In  Its  diag- 
nosis without  Dr.  Hutscbnecker's  addendum. 
For  the  rest  of  the  world's  wanton  0-year- 
olds  there  is  nature's  special  cure:  turning  7. 

On  "CaiMK  TxsTS"  rou  S-Teax-Oum 

In  the  past  several  days,  press  and  radio 
across  the  country  have  carried  a  set  of 
proposals  by  Dr.  Arnold  Hutschnecker,  bear- 
ing on  "crime  tests"  for  all  6-year-old  chil- 
dren and  subsequent  mass  remedial  pro- 
grams for  those  who  score  badly  on  those 
tests.  As  presented  In  tbe  Page  One  article 
In  The  Washington  Post  of  Sunday.  April 
6,  these  proposals  are  little  short  of  fan- 
tastic. 

At  tbe  most  basic  level,  the  reported  views 
show  little  awareness  of  the  strengths  and 
weaknesses  of  psychological  tests  as  predic- 
tors of  the  later  actions  of  e-year-olds. 
And.  even  were  tbe  plan  otherwise  feasible. 
It  would  be  simply  impossible  to  test  every 
member  of  a  particular  age  group,  especially 
when  a  test  like  the  Rorschach  ink  blots 
(typically  administered  to  one  person  at  a 
time)  Is  Included  in  tbe  test  battery.  Fur- 
ther, the  assumptions  which  Dr.  Hutsch- 
necker, makes  about  tbe  causes  of  criminal 
and  delinquent  behavior  seem  to  overlook 
tbe  Importance  of  social  and  environmental 
factors. 

Perhaps  most  important.  Dr.  Hutscbneck- 
er's remarks  Imply  that  psychology  would 
be  Interested  In  a  mass  testing  program 
whose  goals  are  (1)  sqrtlng  children  Into 
categories  by  criminal  tendencies,  and  (2) 
deciding  that  this  or  that  youngster  wUl  be 
remanded  to  a  treatment  setting.  But  bucb 
ideas  do  not  sit  well  with  the  great  majority 
of  psychologists.  Not  only  do  they  run  coun- 
ter to  cherished  principles  of  individual  free- 
dom, but  also  It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  them 
with  those  ethical  principles  which  steer 
the  testing  and  therapeutic  activities  of 
psychologists. 

Our   community    faces    many    dismaying 
problems,  including  crime  and  delinquency. 
The  District  of  Columbia  Psychological  As- 
sociation wants  very  much  to  contribute  to 
the  solutions  of  these  problems  in  any  way 
It  can.  But  tbe  proposals  presented  In  the 
accounts   of   Dr.    Hutscbnecker's   views   are 
not    the   guidelines    which    this    association 
will  use  to  steer  Its  attempts  to  help. 
Jonathan  W.  CtrMMiNos. 
President.  District  of  Columbia  Psycho- 
logical Association. 

Washington. 

On  April  5,  The  Washington  Post  gave  page 
one  coverage  to  an  astounding  and  alarming 
proposal  by  Dr.  Arnold  Hutachnecker,  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  former  physician.  Assuming 
your  report  to  be  relatively  accurate,  I  under- 
stand that  Dr.  Hutschnecker  advocates  com- 
pulsory testing  by  tbe  government  of  "all  6- 
or  8-year-old  children"  to  "detect  the  chll- 
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dren  who  have  violent  and  homicidal  tend- 
encies." Involuntary  "corrective  treatment 
could  then  begin."  Similarly,  be  suggests 
"focusing  on  the  criminal  mind  of  tbe  child." 
"weeding  out  psychopathic  personalities  be- 
fore they  reached  positions  of  power"  and 
"the  more  disturbed,  more  angry,  undisci- 
plined and  disruptive  boys." 

Dr.  Hutscbnecker's  presumably  well-inten- 
tioned program  would  be  merely  entertaining 
as  an  outrageous  parody  of  misinformation, 
professional  arrogance  and  tbe  misuse  of  be- 
havioral science — were  it  not  so  potentially 
threatening  to  the  constitutional  guarantees 
of  liberty  and  due  process  of  law.  Regrettably, 
It  seems  to  be  getting  tbe  administration's 
serious  attention,  according  to  your  report. 

His  proposals  are  based  on  misguided  and 
naive  assumptions  about  tbe  corrective  and 
predictive  capabilities  of  psychological  and 
psychiatric  methods.  For  example,  he  assumes 
incorrectly  that  psychological  tests  can  ac- 
curately reveal  those  children  who  have  what 
he  calls  "violent  and  homicidal  tendencies." 
The  Oluecks'  studies,  which  he  cites  approv- 
ingly, have  been  widely  discredited.  They  at 
best  tell  us  what  we  knew  all  along:  that 
children  living  In  deplorable  conditions  tend 
toward  "delinquency."  not  homicide.  While 
paying  Up  service  to  changing  these  condi- 
tions. Dr.  Hutscbnecker's  program  empha- 
sizes changing  what  be  callously  calls  "tbe 
criminal  mind  of  tbe  child" — a  term  of  bis 
own  Invention  with  as  little  empirical  mean- 
ing as  bis  "violent  and  homicidal  tendencies." 

Psychiatric  predictions  of  future  danger- 
ousness  are  even  more  unsatisfactory  as  a 
basis  for  any  program,  because  they  enor- 
mously overpredlct  dangerousness.  Thus,  for 
every  child  correctly  identified  as  "dangerous" 
(however  defined)  by  present  methods  of 
psychiatric  prediction.  30  or  more  others 
would  be  incorrectly  so  labeled.  They,  too, 
would  be  Involuntarily  concentrated  in  Dr. 
Hutscbnecker's  "camps  with  group  actlvl- 
t  ties."  They,  too.  would  be  coerclvely  deprived 
of  liberty  without  benefit  of  trial,  without 
having  conunltted  a  crime,  and  unjustifiably 
stigmatized  for  life. 

The  techniques  of  psychological  and  psy- 
'  cblatrlc  evaluation  are  easily  manipulated 
and  can  be  extremely  dangerous  if  used  to 
promote  political  ends.  One  wonders  why  Dr. 
Hutschnecker  does  not  propose  programs  for 
testing  "symptomatic"  presidential  candi- 
dates, for  "weeding  out  sadistic  racist  poli- 
ticians," "soclopathic  disturbed  and  un- 
scrupulous corporate  executives"  or  "obaes- 
Blve-compulsive  authoritarian  personalities 
of  military  and  political  power."  These  "dis- 
turbed" persons  surely  pose  a  greater  threat 
to  the  nation  than  his  "disturbed,  angry,  re- 
bellious boys." 

The  critical  point  Is  that  ntither  group  la 
objectively  "disturbed."  When  used  to  pro- 
mote political  policies,  mental  Illness  labels 
are  essentially  character  assassinations.  They 
can  be  made  to  discredit  any  idea  or  person 
whose  behavior  one  dislikes.  Accordingly 
when  as  Dr.  Hutschnecker  proposes,  psychi- 
atric, and  psychological  Judgments  are  made 
the  basis  upon  which  human  liberty  is  de- 
^  prived,  tbe  rule  of  man  will  be  substituted 
for  the  rule  of  law.  Involuntary  preventive 
detention  for  any  political  purpose  wUl  then 
be  possible. 

Haxolo  KAxmcAN,  MJ>.,  LL3., 
Adjunct  Professor  of  Psychiatry  and  Law, 
Georgetown  University  Law  Center. 

Washington. 

We  read  with  Interest  your  April  4  re- 
\  port  about  President  Nlxon  asking  the  De- 
'  partment  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
to  study  a  proposal  by  Dr.  Arnold  Hut- 
schnecker that  psychological  tests  be  given 
to  all  6-year-olds  to  determine  their  future 
potential  for  criminal  behavior.  Tbe  idea  la 


fascinating  and  may  Indeed  be  a  goose  step 
forward  In  the  crusade  for  "law  and  order." 

However,  it  may  require  our  spendthrift 
President  to  part  them  with  some  money  for 
a  good  system  of  Identifying  tbe  imdeslrables. 
Perhap>s  tbe  money  that  was  saved  by  cutting 
tbe  funds  for  programs  for  slum  housing  and 
education  might  have  to  be  iised — but  such 
is  tbe  price  of  progress. 

Rather  than  tbe  yellow  star  popular  before 
and  during  World  War  II  In  another  nation 
interested  In  combating  fundamental  causes 
of  "criminal  behavior,"  we  might  require  tbe 
tattooing  of  a  red  X  on  tbe  foreheads  of 
those  6-year-olds  who  "flunk"  their  Ror- 
schach. 

Tbe  model  the  President  might  use  for  tbe 
camps  to  which  to  send  tbe  Incorriglbles 
could  very  well  be  the  prior  regimes  who 
also  wanted  to  protect  their  silent  majorities 
from  undesirable  elements. 

Fred  and  Hoixt  Jeluson. 

Washington. 

It  bad  to  come  sooner  or  later,  but  I  did 
not  expect  It  this  soon.  According  to  Tbe 
Washington  Post  (April  &) ,  tbe  President  has 
asked  HEW  to  study  a  proposal  for  preven- 
tive detention  of  sorts  via  tbe  psychological 
testing  of  6-year-old  children  In  order  to 
weed  out  potential  criminals!  It  Is  fantastic 
that  Mr.  Nixon  could  entertain  tbe  notion 
that  sucb  a  plan  would  be  constitutional,  let 
alone  wise.  Given  the  present  state  of  knowl- 
edge and  skill  In  tbe  art  of  predicting 
hiiman  behavior,  sucb  a  plan  could  result  in 
little  more  than  tbe  brainwashing  and  Pav- 
lovlan conditioning  of  what  would  surely 
turn  out  to  be  predominantly  black,  ptover- 
ty-stricken  children  from  the  ghetto  to  tbe 
questionable  life  style  and  value  system  cf 
the  President  himself,  and,  God  forbid,  tbe 
Attorney  General. 

As  a  preliminary  test  of  the  administra- 
tion's gut  faith  In  this  sort  of  predictive  de- 
vice, let  the  President  first  decree  that  all 
Republican  candidates  and  high  level  ap- 
pointees be  screened  and  tbe  results  made 
public  prior  to  eligibility  for  office. 

RiCHASD  E.  Jones. 

Annanoale,  Va. 

Dr.  Hutscbnecker's  proposal  that  six-year- 
olds  be  tested  for  their  potential  criminal 
behavior  is  too  modest.  Mothers  know  very 
well  tbe  larcenous,  uncivilized  behavior  of 
two-year-olds.  Many  show  little  respect  for 
tbe  voice  of  authority,  especially  those  chil- 
dren «rith  potential  to  be  effete  intellectual 
snobs  due  to  Insiifflcient  mediocrity.  Put  tbe 
independent  stubborn  ones  In  government 
creches.  For  due  process  of  law.  a  Judge  and 
a  psychologist  could  be  present  to  tattoo 
their  criminal  heads,  assiirlng  that  only  tbe 
righteous  would  ever  hold  Jobs.  Of  course 
the  offending  parents  should  be  sterilized  to 
remove  their  criminal  genes  from  circula- 
tion. Then  we  should  be  well  on  the  way  to  a 
final  solution  to  the  crime  problem  by  1984. 

Ellen  D.  Yorke. 

James  A.  Yorke. 
Belts  viLLE. 


LOWERING  THE  VOTING  AGE  TO  18 
BY  STATUTE— SUPPORT  BY  PAUL 
FREUND  AND  ARCHIBALD  COX 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  last 
week,  in  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the 
New  York  Times,  six  professors  of  the 
Yale  Law  8ch<x>l  questUmed  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  Senate's  action  in 
lowering  the  voting  age  to  18  by  statute. 

In  yesterday's  New  York  Times,  two 
distinguished  professors  of  Harvard  Law 
School  answered  the  Yale  arguments  in 
detail,  and  strongly  supported  the  con- 


stitutionality of  lowering  the  voting  age 
by  statute.  Yesterday's  letter  was  written 
by  Prof.  Paul  Preimd,  the  most  rpnowned 
(u>nstitutional  authority  in  Arnica,  and 
Prof.  Archibald  Cox,  who  served  as  So- 
licitor General  of  the  United  States  un- 
der President  Kennedy  and  President 
Johnson.  Because  of  the  importance  of 
the  constitutional  question,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  letter  by  the  Yale 
professors  and  the  reply  by  Professor 
Preund  and  Professor  Cox  be  printed  In 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Yale  professors  state,  they  support  the 
Justice  Department's  constitutional  ob- 
jections to  the  statute.  However,  both  the 
Department  and  the  professors  ignore 
a  fact  that  was  repeatedly  emphasized 
in  the  Senate  debate — the  same  bill  now 
pending  In  Congress  to  lower  the  voting 
age  also  imposes  a  nationwide  ban  on 
State  literacy  tests,  and  makes  a  sub- 
stantial reduction  in  State  residence  re- 
quirements for  voting. 

In  the  Senate  and  House  hearings  on 
the  voting  rights  bill,  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment strongly  supported  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  literacy  and  residence 
provisions,  and  cited  Katzenbach  against 
Morgan  as  authority  for  this  view.  Sure- 
ly, if  Congress  has  the  power  to  act  by 
statute  to  change  voting  qualifications  in 
the  areas  of  literacy  and  residence,  then 
It  also  has  the  power  to  act  by  statute  to 
change  the  voting  age. 

The  Yale  professors  propose  to  restrict 
the  Supreme  Court's  holding  in  the 
Morgan  case  to  circumstances  involving 
discrimination  against  ethnic  minorities. 
However,  neither  the  equal  protection 
clause  of  the  14th  amendment  nor  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  amendment  contains  any 
such  limitation.  As  the  Court  clearly 
stated  in  the  Morgan  case.  Congress  has 
broad  power  under  section  5  to  weigh  the 
facts  and  make  its  own  determination  of 
discrimination  under  the  equal  protection 
clause,  whether  the  discrimination  is 
based  on  race  or  any  other  ground.  So 
long  as  the  Supreme  Court  can  find  a 
reasonable  basis  for  Congress'  determi- 
nation, the  Court  will  sustain  it. 

The  Yale  professors  also  suggest  that, 
in  any  event,  there  is  no  discrimination 
in  State  voting  age  restrictions,  because 
they  apply  equally  to  all  young  Ameri- 
cans in  46  States.  Obviously,  if  a  minority 
group  were  denied  the  right  to  vote,  no 
one  would  argue  that  the  denial  was  non- 
discriminatory merely  because  it  applied 
equally  to  all  members  of  the  group. 
Similarly,  merely  because  all  18-year- 
olds  are  denied  the  right  to  vote  does  not 
mean  that  there  is  no  discrimination 
against  tiiem. 

Three  we^ks  ago,  by  a  vote  of  64  to  17, 
the  Senate  made  a  clear  finding  that 
such  discrimination  does  exist.  The  Sen- 
ate held  that  laws  setting  the  voting  age 
at  21  unfairly  discriminate  against  mil- 
lions of  18-,  19-,  and  20-year-old  Amer- 
icans who  fight  and  die  in  Vietnam,  vi^o 
work,  marry,  and  pay  taxes,  and  who  are 
treated  as  adults  by  the  criminal  law,  but 
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who  are  denied  the  most  basic  right  of  all 
in  our  democratic  society — the  right  to 
vote. 

T'V^a     Vala     nrnfoccnrc     a1.<in     AiUert     that 


of  young  Americans  deserve  the  right  to 
vote,  and  Congress  should  respond. 

BxHiBrr  1 
IProm   the  New   York   Times.   Aor.   S.   19701 


(From  the  New  York  Times.  Apr.  12.  1970) 

Power  or  Congress  To  Lower  Voting  Age 

Upheld 
To  THE  EorroB : 
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group  seeking  to  improve  communica- 
tions between  Congress  and  the  aca- 
demic community,  has  organized  a  series 
of  lprtiirp.<;  on  t.hp  .subipcf.  at  f>onloirv  and 


the  fundraising  drive  fell  short  of  its 
goal. 
I  might  add  that  the  victories  in  the 

mmn«»t.itinn  arp  imnnrtjint.   hut  thp  mm. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  press  re- 
lease was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


f^om     _T       Drreew 


a«>rxBm* 
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who  are  denied  the  most  basic  right  of  all 
in  our  democratic  society — the  right  to 
vote. 

The  Yale  professors  also  assert  that 
the  long-ignored  section  2  of  the  14th 
amendment,  is  conclusive  on  the  constitu- 
tional question.  But.  section  2  says  only 
that,  if  a  State  denies  the  vote  to  male 
citizens  over  21,  the  State's  representa- 
tion in  Congress  must  be  reduced  Sec- 
tion 2  says  nothing  of  the  broad  power 
of  Congress  under  section  5  of  the 
amendment,  or  the  broad  power  of  the 
States  under  other  provisions  of  the  Con- 
stitution. To  read  a  provision  that  all 
males  of  21  shaU  be  entiUed  to  vote  as 
meaning  that  only  those  attaining  that 
age  shall  be  so  entitled  is  to  commit  the 
most  elementary  logical  fallacy.  All  the 
section  shows  is  that  in  1868.  when  the 
14th  amendment  was  adapted.  Congress 
and  the  SUtes  did  not  think  21  was  an 
unreasonable  age  requirement  for  voting. 
Nothing  in  section  2  prevents  Congress  or 
the  SUte?  from  determining  today  that 
times  and  people  have  changed,  that 
young  Americans  are  more  mature  and 
better  educated,  and  that  the  21 -year  age 
requirement  for  voting  is  no  longer  rea- 
sonable. 

In  fact,  the  professors'  argument  on 
section  2  proves  too  much.  If.  as  they 
insist.  Congress  has  no  power  to  reduce 
the  voting  age  mentioned  in  section  2, 
then  it  also  follows  that  the  States  have 
no  such  power  as  well.  Yet,  no  one  doubts 
the  constitutionality  of  the  actions  by 
Georgia,  Kentucky,  Alaska,  and  Hawaii 
in  recent  years  to  reduce  the  voting  age 
below  21. 

The  power  of  Congress  under  the  Mor- 
gan case  to  enforce  the  equal  protection 
clause  and  to  lower  the  voting  age  by 
sutute  is  unequivocally  supported  by 
Professor  Preund,  by  Professor  Cox.  and 
by  many  other  constitutional  experts.  I 
bereve  that  Congress  has  not  only  the 
capacity  to  exercise  this  power  wisely,  but 
also  the  responsibility  to  do  so.  By  ac- 
cepting this  responsibility  in  the  voting 
rights  bill  and  other  measures.  Congress 
is  making  a  basic  contribution  to  repre- 
sentative government  in  our  democracy, 
and  is  helping  to  balance  the  trend  of 
Judicial  activism  in  our  recent  history. 

Indeed,  there  is  obvious  irony  in  the 
Yale  professors'  position.  For  a  genera- 
tion. Yale  Law  School  has  been  the  lead- 
ing bastion  of  Judicial  activism  in  the 
Nation.  Now  it  emerges  as  the  advocate 
of  congressional  restraint. 

It  is  also  noteworthy  that  Louis  Pol- 
lak.  dean  of  the  Yale  Law  School,  testi- 
fied to  Congress  shortly  before  the  Sen- 
ate vote  that,  in  spite  of  his  constitu- 
tional doubts.  Congress  should  proceed 
by  statute  if  there  was  no  substantial 
chance  that  the  constitutional  amend- 
ment route  would  work.  In  light  of  three 
decades  of  outspoken  opposition  to  the 
principle  of  18-year-old  voting  by  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  in  control  of  the  com- 
mittees that  must  pass  on  the  issue,  I  and 
many  others  in  the  Senate  believe  that 
Dean  Pollak's  test  is  met.  The  present 
voting  rights  bill  is  our  last  real  hope  of 
enfranchising  American  youth,  and 
thereby  bringing  them  into  the  main- 
stream of  our  political  process.  Millions 


of  young  Americans  deserve  the  right  to 
vote,  and  Congress  should  respond. 

BXHIBIT    1 

I  Prom   the  New   York  Times,  Apr.  5,   1970) 
Amkndment   Favo«xo   Fom   Lownmc 
Voting   Acs 
To  TH«   Eorro*: 

As  The  Times  has  reported,  the  Justice  De- 
partment opposes,  as  unconstitutional,  the 
pending  proposal  to  lower  the  voting  age  in 
national  and  state  elections  to  18  by  statute. 

As  constitutional  lawyers — some  of  whom 
favor  and  some  of  whom  oppoqe  lowering  the 
voting  age.  and  none  of  whom  counts  him- 
self a  knee-jerk  partisan  of  all  Justice  De- 
partment positions — we  believe  the  Depart- 
ment Is  right  on  this  very  Important  consti- 
tutional issue.  Our  reasons  are  these: 

1.  Within  broad  llmlU.  the  Constitution 
leaves  states  free  6o  set  quallQcations  for 
participation  In  national  and  state  elections. 
The  limits  are  these:  Those  qualified  to  vote 
for  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  state 
legislature  must  be  permitted  to  vote  for 
Representatives  and  Senators. 

No  would-be  voter  can  be  excluded  from 
any  election  on  grounds  of  race  (the  15th 
Amendment )  or  sex  ( the  19th  Amendment ) . 
And  no  state  can  Impose  a  poll  tax  in  any 
national  election  (the  a4th  Amendment)  or, 
in  any  election,  prescribe  a  voting  qualifica- 
tion ao  invidious  or  Irrational  as  to  be  a  de- 
nial of  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws  (Sec- 
tion 1  of  the  14th  Amendment). 

3.  Those  who  believe  Congress  can  lower 
the  voting  age  by  statute  argue  in  substance 
that  Congress  can  declare  that  the  46  states 
with  a  minimum  voting  age  of  21  are  deny- 
ing younger  would-be  voters  the  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws. 

Reliance  is  placed  on  Katzenbacb  t.  Mor- 
gan, where  the  Supreme  Court  sustained  a 
Federal  statute  barring  states  from  denying 
the  vote  to  Americans  of  Puerto  Rlcan  origin 
literate  In  Spanish  but  not  In  English.  Kat- 
zenbacb  v.  Morgan  makes  sense  as  part  of 
the  main  stream  of  14th  Amendment  litiga- 
tion, policing  state  restrictions  on  ethnic 
minorities.  But  it  has  little  apparent  applica- 
tion to  a  restriction  affecting  all  young  Amer- 
icans In  40  states. 

3.  There  is  a  further,  and  to  us  conclusive, 
reaaon  why  Katxenbach  v.  Morgan  Is  unavail- 
ing: The  long-Ignored  Section  3  of  the  14th 
Amendment  explicitly  recognizes  the  age  of 
31  as  a  presumptive  bench  mark  for  entry 
Into  the  franchise.  It  surpasses  belief  that 
the  Constitution  authorizes  Congress  to  de- 
fine the  I4th  Aipendment's  equal -protection 
clause  so  as  to  outlaw  what  the  Amendment's 
next  section  approves. 

A  statute  lowering  the  voting  age  would 
raise  the  expectations  of  ten  million  young 
Americans — expectations  likely  to  be  dashed 
by  a  judicial  determination  that  the  statute 
Is  unconstitutional.  This  lends  point  to  the 
fact  that  when  heretofore  the  nation  decided 
upon  a  fundamental  change  In  the  composi- 
tion of  the  electorate,  the  consensus  was  em- 
bodied. In  permanent  and  unchallengeable 
form.  In  a  constitutional  amendment:  One 
hundred  years  ago  the  15th  Amendment, 
enfranchising  blacks,  was  added  to  the  Con- 
stitution. 

Plfty  years  ago  the  19th  Amendment,  en- 
franchising women,  was  added  to  the  Con- 
stitution. If.  In  1970,  the  nation  Is  ready  to 
welcome  Into  the  political  process  Americana 
who  have  reached  the  age  of  IB,  Congress 
should.  In  fidelity  to  our  constitutional  tra- 
ditions, submit  to  the  states  for  ratiflcatioo 
a  new  constitutional  amendment  embodying 
that  new  consensus. 

Alexander  M.  Blckel,  Charlea  L.  Black. 
Jr..  Robert  H.  Bork,  John  Hart  Ely. 
Louis  H.  Pollack,  Eugene  V.  Roatow. 
New  Haven.  April   1.   1970. 

The  writers  are  members  of  the  faculty  at 
Tale  Law  School. 


[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Apr.  13.  1070) 
Powxi  or  CoNGRxss  To  LowKi  Voting  Ack 

TJPHXU) 
To  THE  ElDITOR : 

Congress  has  ample  constitutional  author- 
ity to  enact  pending  legislation  reducing  the 
voting  age  to  eighteen  without  a  constitu- 
tional amendment.  The  contrary  view  ex- 
pressed in  these  columns  |  letter  April  6 1  and 
held  by  the  Department  of  Justice  appears 
to  rest  upon  several  misconceptions. 

( 1 )  — Although  the  Constitution  leaves  the 
states  a  measure  of  authority  to  set  voting 
qualifications,  equal  protection  clauses  cir- 
cumscribe the  state's  discretion.  The  Im- 
portance of  th^  limitation  Is  attested  by 
decisions  that  a  state  may  not  deny  the  vote 
because  of  nonpayment  of  a  poll  tax.  mem- 
bership in  the  armed  forces  during  the  period 
of  residency,  or  lack  of  property  qualifica- 
tions. 

(3) — Katzenbach  v.  Morgan  recognizes 
that  under  Section  5  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment.  Congress  has  the  power — and 
we  think  the  responsibility — to  make  its  own 
investigation  and  findings  on  the  constitu- 
tionality of  state  voting  classifications,  which 
is  conclusive  If  the  Court  can  "perceive  a 
basis  upon  which  the  Congress  might  resolve 
the  conflict  as  It  did." 

To  limit  Katzenbach  v.  Morgan  to  "polic- 
ing state  restrictions  on  ethnic  minorities" 
Is  to  Ignore  the  fact  that  the  equal  protec- 
tion clause,  which  Section  5  gives  Congress 
power  to  enforce,  condemns.  In  the  words  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  "any  unjustified  dis- 
crimination In  determining  who  may  partici- 
pate in  political  affairs  or  the  selection  of 
public  officials."  Indeed,  Section  5  Is  the  pri- 
mary. If  not  only  source  of  authority  for 
eliminating  all  literacy  tests  and  reducing 
residency  requirements  as  proposed  by  the 
Department  of  Justice. 

(3) — Section  3  of  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment (invoked  by  your  correspondents  as 
"conclusive")  provides  for  a  reduction  of 
Congressional  representation  whenever  a 
state  denies  the  franchise  to  any  male  citi- 
zen "being  31  years  of  age."  The  sanction  was 
directed  at  restriction  of  the  franchise;  it  has 
nothing  to  ^o  with  enlargement,  as  Is  ap- 
parent from  state  laws  reducing  the  voting 
age  below  31.  The  most  that  can  be  Inferred 
is  that  In  1866-68,  Congress  and  the  state 
legislatures  were  willing  to  accept  31  years  as 
a  reasonable  measure  of  the  maturity  and 
responsibility  necessary  to  vote  at  that  time. 
It  is  nowise  inconsistent  to  conclude  that  in 
OUT  time  a  31 -year  requirement  unreasonably 
discriminates  against  eighteen,  nineteen,  and 
twenty-year-olds  because  of  changed  condi- 
tions— the  spread  and  improvement  of  edu- 
cation, the  age  at  which  young  people  take 
Jobs,  pay  taxes,  marry  and  have  children, 
and  their  interest  In  public  affairs.  Since 
Section  3  did  not  set  an  age  limit  and  condi- 
tions do  change — as  all  must  agree — It  did 
not  bind  all  future  Congresses  in  discharging 
their  responsibilities  under  Section  6. 

There  Is  urgent  need  to  restore  the  con- 
fidence of  millions  of  young  Americans  In 
the  processes  of  self-government  from  which 
too  many  have  been  alienated.  Congress,  as 
the  representative  branch  of  government, 
should  exercise  Its  responsibility  for  the  fair- 
ness of  electoral  processes  under  contem- 
porary constitutional  decisions. 

Pfttn.  A.   FacuND. 
AacKXBALS  Cox. 
Cambridge.  Mass..  April  6. 1970 

The  WTitera  are  membert  of  the  faculty. 
Harvard  Law  School.  Profeaaor  Cox  terved  as 
1/.S.  Solicitor  General,  1991-65. 


ENVIRONMENTAL  LECTURES 

Mr.  BOGOS.  Mr.  President,  the  En- 
vironmental Clearinghouse,  a  nonprofit 
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group  seeking  to  improve  communica- 
tions between  Congress  and  the  aca- 
demic community,  has  organized  a  series 
of  lectures  on  the  subject  of  ecology  and 
the  environment.  As  I  have  had  the 
honor  to  be  a  sponsor  of  the  lecture  se- 
ries. I  would  like  to  tell  Senators  briefly 
about  the  series. 

The  initial  lecture.  "Ecology  and  Na- 
tional Policy."  was  presented  last 
Wednesday  by  Dr.  John  E.  Cantlon,  pro- 
vost of  Michigan  State  University.  The 
second  of  10  weekly  lectures  will  be  pre- 
sented tomorrow  at  6  p.m.  in  the  audi- 
torium of  the  New  Senate  OfiBce  Building. 
The  speaker  will  be  Robert  Alex  Baron, 
executive  vice  president  of  the  Citizens 
for  a  Quieter  City.  Inc. 

The  subject  of  Mr.  Baron's  talk.  "Noise 
and  Its  Environmental  Effects."  is  a  most 
timely  one.  Legislation  currently  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Air  and  Water 
Pollution  would  create  an  Office  of  Noise 
Abatement  and  Control  within  the  De- 
partment of  Healtlv  Educatlcm,  and 
Welfare.  ' 

It  is  my  hope  that  many  Members  of 
the  Senate,  as  well  as  their  staffs,  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  attend  the  lec- 
ture tomorrow  evening  and  each  suc- 
ceeding lecture  in  the  series. 


ALL  HAIL  THE  PORTSMOUTH,  N.H.. 
MARCHING  BAND— "THE  CLIP- 
PERS" 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  It  is 
my  happy  purpose  to  aiuiounce  that  in 
the  Cherry  Blossom  Band  contest  Just 
held  in  Washington  "The  Clippers,"  the 
famed  Portsmouth,  N.H.,  High  School 
Band  won  first  place  in  both  the  concert 
and  marching  competition. 

I  am  told  this  is  the  first  time  in  Cher- 
ry Blossom  history  that  such  a  feat  has 
been  accomplished.  I  salute  "The  CUp- 
I)ers." 

"The  Clippers"  have  been  here  before. 
They  have  done  well  winning  various 
prizes.  But  never  have  they  done  as  well 
as  this  time. 

The  Portsmouth  band,  under  the  dis- 
tinguished leadership  of  Band  Director 
William  Ewell,  is  one  of  the  prides  of  the 
seacoast  area  of  New  Hampshire.  The 
band  is  160  members  strong.  They  are 
seen  at  many  civic  functions,  parades, 
athletic  events,  and  other  public  func- 
tions in  New  Hampshire  and  New  Eng- 
land. 

The  community  of  Portsmouth  Is  fully 
behind  the  band.  It  was  through  the 
support  of  the  people  of  Portsmouth  that 
the  funds  were  raised  to  make  it  possible 
for  the  band  to  come  to  Washington. 
Hugh  R.  Clarke  served  as  chairman  of 
the  drive  to  arrange  the  funds.  The 
Portsmouth  Chamber  of  Commerce,  un- 
der the  able  leadership  of  its  president. 
Richard  Grant,  contributed  to  the 
finance  campaign. 

I  am  told  that  the  involvement  of  Mr.' 
Clarke  was  wholehearted.  In  one  in- 
stance he  served  as  a  target  for  a  cherry 
ple-in-the-face  in  exchange  for  a  $25 
contribution. 

Mayor  Elileen  Foley,  of  Portsmouth, 
promised  the  official  support  of  the  city  If 


the  fundraising  drive  fell  short  of  its 
goal. 

I  might  add  that  the  victories  in  the 
competition  are  important,  but  the  com- 
radeship, the  spirit  of  competition,  the 
education  received  in  traveling  through- 
out the  country,  and  the  musical  ex- 
perience share  in  this  importance.  This 
is  a  great  experience  for  young  Ameri- 
cans. 

All  hail  "The  Clippers"  and  all  those 
who  helped  in  making  their  trip  to 
Washington  and  their  victory  possible. 


TIMES  CHANGE 


Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  last  Mon- 
day the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs,  of  which  I  am  a  member, 
considered  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Fred  J. 
Russell  as  Under  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior. 

Mr.  Russell's  background  is  brilliant. 
He  is  truly  a  self-made  man,  having 
made  his  mark  in  several  varied  business 
fields.  His  administrative  ability  is  out- 
standing. He  will  perform  the  functions 
of  Under  Secretary  of  the  Interior  with 
distinction  and  credit. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  Mr.  Russell's 
background  could  not  be  determined  as 
one  which  could  be  described  as  conser- 
vation oriented.  Too  many  people,  I  feel, 
believe  that  a  realtor  only  thinks  in  terms 
of  land  development  rather  than  con- 
serving it  without  development.  Fortu- 
nately, Mr.  Russell  made  it  clear  that 
he  subscribes  totally  to  the  philosophy 
expressed  by  Secretary  Hickel,  that  is. 
"the  wise  use  of  our  natural  resources 
without  abuse." 

In  January  1969,  the  Senate  considered 
the  nomination  of  Secretary  Walter 
Hickel.  Senators  will  recall  that  Secre- 
tary Hickel  was  pretty  well  labeled  as  a 
foe  of  conservation:  a  builder  and  de- 
veloper who  would  give  but  small  mo- 
ment to  the  conservation  and  wise  use 
of  the  lands  and  water  under  his  Juris- 
diction. I  doubt,  quite  candidly,  that 
the  nomination  of  a  man  of  the  back- 
ground of  Fred  Russell  would  have  been 
confirmed  as  Under  Secretary  last  year  at 
this  time. 

The  point  I  wish  to  make  is  that  it  is 
a  wonderful  thing  in  this  country  to 
know  that  a  man  like  WaUy  Hickel  has. 
in  little  over  a  year,  proven  himself  to  be 
one  of  the  most  able,  courageous,  and 
effective  Secretaries  of  the  Interior  in 
history.  Today,  Walter  Hickel  is  classi- 
fied and  thought  of  as  a  conservationist 
in  the  highest  sense  of  .the  word.  He  has 
proven  that  he  is  not  for  conservation  for 
conservation's  sake;  rather,  he  is  for 
conservation  for  the  sake  and  the  good 
of  the  American  people. 

I  know  that  Secretary  Hickel  and  his 
new  Under  Secretary,  Fred  Russell,  will 
continue  to  carry  out  the  wise  policies  of 
President  Nixon  as  they  affect  our  Isuids 
and  waters  in  a  maimer  which  will  bring 
distinction  to  them,  both  personally  and 
professionally. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  press  release  issued  by  Sec- 
retary Hickel  when  Under  Secretary 
Russell  was  sworn  in  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  press  re- 
lease was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

PsED  J.  Russell  Sworn  in  as  17noer 
Secretart 

Fred  J.  Russell  was  sworn  in  today  as  ,Un- 
der  Secretary  of  the  Interior  by  Secretary 
Walter  J.  Hickel. 

"The  Department  Is  fortunate  to  have  a 
man  with  Mr.  Russell's  managerial  ability  and 
record  of  accomplishment."  the  Secretary 
said.  "He  brings  Into  the  fight  to  protect  our 
environment  outstanding  qualifications  to 
administer  and  implement  the  policies  of 
the  Department  with  Integrity  and  objectiv- 
ity. I  am  glad  to  have  him  as  my  right  hand." 

Russell,  who  succeeds  Russell  E.  TYaln, 
Chairman  of  the  CouncU  on  Environmental 
Quality,  was  engaged  m  diverse  business 
fields  for  more  than  30  years  prior  to  enter- 
ing government  service  In  February  1969.  as 
Deputy  Director  of  the  Oflloe  of  Emergency 
Preparedness. 

After  early  employment  with  the  South- 
ern Pacific  Railroad,  Douglas  Aircraft  Com- 
pany, and  Tlmm  Aircraft  Corporation  in 
California,  he  Joined  the  Welser  Lock  C<»n- 
pany  In  1946  and  became  Its  president  and 
sole  owner  until  1967.  During  this  same 
period,  he  purchased  and  operated  the  Ga- 
briel Steel  Company  In  Michigan  and  the 
S  &  S  Manufacturing  Company  In  Ohio,  and 
also  was  In  commercial  and  Industrial  build- 
ing operations,  fanning,  property  manage- 
ment, public  utility  operations  and  resi- 
dential buildings. 

Russell  was  bom  In  Edmonton,  Caxiada.' 
He  attended  public  schools  In  Monrovia,  Cal- 
ifornia, and  the  University  of  California  in 
Los  Angeles,  and  sored  in  the  Fleet  Marine 
Corps  Reserve. 


SENATOR  JACKSON  RECEIVES 
CONSERVATION  AWARD 

Mr.  CHURCH,  Mr.  President,  I  invite 
attention  to  an  honor  bestowed  upon  one 
of  our  most  distinguidied  Members — 
Hon.  Hekry  M.  Jackson,  of  Washington. 

On  March  21.  during  the  34th  annual 
meeting  of  the  National  Wildlife  Fed- 
eration at  the  Hotel  Ambassador  in  Chi- 
cago, Senator  Jackson  was  presented 
the  federation's  'TWstinguished  Service 
to  Conservation  Award." 

The  2.5  million  member  federation 
cited  the  Senator  for  initiating  the 
precedent-setting  Environmental  Quality 
Act  of  1969— legislation  which  established 
national  environmental  policy. 

In  a  press  release,  the  federation  also 
said  as  follows: 

In  naming  Senator  Jackson  for  the  or- 
ganization's highest  honor  In  the  field  of 
conservation  legislation,  the  Wildlife  Feder- 
ation referred  to  him  as  an  aggressive  con- 
servation ally.  He  has  authored  and  q>on- 
sored  a  bill  to  establish  a  Youth  Conservation 
Corps.  And  through  his  position  ai  Chainnan 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  Senator  Jackson  has  paved 
passage  for  legislation  including  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act,  the 
Wlldemen  Act,  and  the  WUd  and  Scenic 
Rivers  Act. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  I  co^imend 
the  National  WUdlife  Pederation'Jselec- 
tion  of  Senator  Jackson  for  t^  im- 
portant award,  and  to  congratulate  him 
on  this  trell-eamed  recognition  of  his 
efforts  to  protect  and  save  the  natyral 
environment. 
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NATIONAL  LIBRARY  WEEK 

Mr.  MURPHY.   Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  in  saluting  and  inviting  to 


working  with  all  these  other  forces  for 
the  support  of  libraries  and  the  spread  of 
reading.  Libraries  work  with  and  through 


^11  .-^.. 


.— i....  ii«. 


Zionism.  The  concentration  of  a  large  part 
of  the  Jewish  people  In  their  own  national 
home,  where  they  are  masters  of  their  destiny, 
seems   to  me   to   be   the  onlv   way   to   solve 
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a  Jewish  state  no  different  In  structure  and 
character  from  any  other  state  can  be  the 
real  implementation  of  Zionism.  Even  In 
those  bygone  years  when  I,  with  many  other 


tlon  Palestine  and  establish  a  Jewish  state 
In  part  of  It,  and  reacted  to  the  creation  of 
the  state  by  the  Invasion  of  the  country  by 
their  armies.  It  was  inevitable  that  the  state 


ingly  unrealistic  approach.  Is  shared  also  by 
the  Jews.  If,  In  centuries  of  persecution,  dis- 
crimination and  misery,  the  Jewish  people 
had  accepted  the  realities  of  Its  fate,  there 


H.1.^       «-«««»•*.        Wii«- 
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Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  in  saluting  and  inviting  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  the  current 
celebration  of  National  Library  Week, 
which  extends  from  April  12  to  April  18. 

Established  to  encourage  lifetime  read- 
ing habits  and  increase  the  use  of  libra- 
ries by  all  of  our  citizens.  National 
library  Week  has  the  backing  of  every 
librarian,  every  educator,  and  every 
American  concerned  with  the  educatiyn 
of  our  people  and  with  the  continued  im- 
provement of  our  quality  of  life. 

National  Library  Week  is  the  result  of 
a  program  developed  in  California  in 
1957.  The  program  was  expanded  in  1958 
to  encompass  aU  of  the  United  SUtes. 
The  sponsors  of  this  event  are  the  Na- 
tional Book  Committee,  Inc..  an  inde- 
pendent, nonprofit  citizens  group,  and 
the  National  Library  Association.  Of 
course,  the  California  Library  Associa- 
tion is  cooperating  in  this  effort. 

The  purpose  of  National  Library  Week 
Is  to  Impress  upon  the  public  mind  the 
vital  Importance  of  reading  in  American 
life  and  the  equal  importance  of  every 
kind  of  library — from  general  public  and 
public  school,  to  university,  industrial, 
and  private  home  collections.  Leaders  In 
the  magazine,  newspaper,  book,  radio, 
television,  business  and  educational  fields 
will  Join  In  the  general  celebration  all 
over  the  land  and  in  providing  special 
attention  to  reading  and  libraries  in  na- 
tional Journals  and  national  broad- 
casting. 

In  practice.  National  Library  Week 
sponsorship  Is  as  wide  and  diverse  as 
America  Itself.  The  principal  motive 
force  will  come  In  individual  cities,  towns, 
and  villages.  Here,  tens  of  thousands  of 
citizens  of  all  occupations  will  unite  in 
local  committees  to  spread  the  concern. 
and  through  locally  inspired  and  guided 
projects,  to  do  what  is  necessary  commu- 
nity by  community  to  make  that  concern 
effective. 

The  object  of  National  Library  Week  is 
to  remind  the  American  people  that 
reading  can  help  them  to  explore  and  to 
satisfy  their  need  for  a  greater  sense  of 
purpose  and  meaning  in  their  lives. 
American  society  is  founded  on  the 
choices  determined  by  the  many,  rather 
than  the  few.  and  its  greatest  concern 
has  always  been  the  development  of  every 
individual  to  his  highest  capacity.  Its  vi- 
tality. Its  very  existence,  depend  upon 
the  extent  to  which  the  people  are  able 
to  inform  themselves  of  their  surround- 
ings, and  act  intelligently  on  the  basis  of 
that  Information.  Limited  horizons  are 
dangerous  to  a  free  people,  and  a  better- 
read,  better-informed  America  has  be- 
come a  necessity. 

Only  a  lifetime  of  continuing  self -edu- 
cation through  reading  can  keep  Ameri- 
cans in  watchful  readiness  to  exercise  re- 
sponsible citizenship.  Only  a  wide  variety 
of  reading  can  keep  us  abreast  of  what 
has  been  and  what  Is,  and  train  the 
Imagination  to  forge  ahead  into  the  world 
to  come. 

National  Library  Week  also  is  a  focus 
for  the  continuing  activities  of  the  count- 
less organizations  and  individuals  that 
share  its  objectives.  It  can  be  a  catalyst, 


working  with  all  these  other  forces  for 
the  support  of  libraries  and  the  spread  of 
reading.  Libraries  work  with  and  through 
all  aspects  of  American  life;  strengthen- 
ing them  in  home,  school,  college,  and 
community  and  will  help  America  to  pre- 
pare for  whatever  the  future  may  bring. 
As  a  mamber  of  the  Education  Sub- 
committee of  the  Senate,  I  have  sup- 
ported the  various  programs  to  strength- 
en and  improve  our  libraries.  It  Is  cer- 
tainly a  privilege  for  me  to  share  in  this 
program,  and  it  Is  my  hope  that  the  cele- 
bration of  National  Library  Week  will 
generate  new  and  increased  Interest  in 
reading  and  in  books.  I  am  hopeful,  how- 
ever, that  this  renewed  Interest  will  con- 
tinue all  the  weeks  of  the  year  and 
throughout  the  lifetime  of  our  citizens. 


A  UGHT  OF  HOPE  FOR  THE 
MIDDLE  EAST 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
more  than  two  decades  the  Middle  East 
turmoil  has  vacillated  in  intensity,  the 
trend  being  too  Infrequently  toward  In- 
creasing hostility  and  polarization 
rather  than  reconciliation  and  stability. 
There  had  been  few  signs  of  flexibility 
by  any  of  the  parties  involved  imtil  the 
past  month,  when  it  was  reported  that 
Nahum  Goldmann,  president  of  the 
World  Jewish  Congress  and  former 
president  of  the  World  Zionist  Organi- 
zation, was  invited  to  speak  privately 
with  President  Nasser  of  the  United 
Arab  Republic. 

Mr.  Goldmann  has  written  a  provoca- 
tive article,  published  in  the  April  1970. 
edition  of  Foreign  Affairs.  In  which  he 
questions  some  of  the  basic  assumptions 
of  Zionism  and  reaches  conclusions  that 
hopefully  spell  the  beginning  of  a  new 
attitude  not  only  by  the  Israelis  but  also 
by  the  other  parties  in  the  Middle  East 
Conflict. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  written  by  Nahimi  Goldmann  be 
printed  In  the  Rkcord. 

On  April  10, 1970.  the  New  York  Times 
printed  an  editorial  In  reaction  to  the 
Israeli  Government's  public  refusal  to 
send  Mr.  Goldmann  to  Egypt.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  It  be  printed  in 
the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Tmx  Futurk  of  Israzl 
(By  Nathan  Goldman) 

After  more  than  50  years  ot  Zionist  activ- 
ities— among  them  many  decades  over  the 
International  diplomatic  front — and  on  look- 
ing back  on  the  experiences  gained  In  the  20 
years  of  the  existence  of  the  state  of  Israel. 
I  am  beginning  to  have  doubts  as  to  whether 
the  establishment  of  the  state  of  Israel  as 
It  Is  today,  a  sute  Uke  all  other  states  In 
structiire  and  form,  was  the  fullest  accom- 
plishment of  the  Zionist  idea  and  Its  two- 
fold aim:  to  save  Jews  suffering  from  dis- 
crlmlnAtion  and  persecution  by  giving  them 
the  opportunity  for  a  decent  and  meaning- 
ful life  In  their  own  homeland;  second,  to 
ensure  the  survival  of  the  Jewish  people 
against  the  threat  of  dlsintegraUon  and  dis- 
appearance In  those  parts  of  the  world  where 
they  enjoy  full  equality  of  rights.  In  express- 
ing and  RRplalnlng  these  thoughts,  I  want  to 
make  it  clear  that  I  l»ve  no  doubt  as  to  the 
historical  Juatiflcatlon  and  moral  vaUdity  of 


Zionism.  The  concentration  of  a  large  part 
of  the  Jewish  people  In  their  own  national 
home,  where  they  are  masters  of  their  destiny, 
seems  to  me  to  be  the  only  way  to  solve 
what  has  been  called  for  centuries  "the 
Jewish  problem." 

The  chai'acter  both  of  the  Jewish  people 
and  of  Jewish  history  can  alone  explain  and 
Justify  the  Zionist  idea,  criticized  today  by 
many  anti-Israel  countries  and  groups  as  a 
form  of  aggressive  colonialism  which  has 
robbed  the  Arab  people  of  a  part  of  their 
patrimony.  Any  definition  of  the  Jews  as  a 
race,  a  people,  a  religion,  is  incomplete:  it 
Is  the  combination  of  all  these  elements 
which  accounts  for  the  singular  character  and 
the  unique  destiny  of  Judaism.  There  is  no 
other  example  of  a  people  which  has  lost  its 
own  state  and  country  of  origin,  which  is 
dispersed  in  countries  all  over  the  world, 
which  has  gone  through  hundreds  of  years  of 
persecution — from  simple  discrimination  and 
denial  of  equal  rights  to  thes  barbaric  anni- 
hilation of  millions  by  the  Nazis — and  which 
not  only  survived  these  tragic  periods,  but 
has  consistently  made  notable  contributions 
to  clvllizaUun.  In  our  own  generation,  the 
three  greatest  figures,  who  may  have  influ- 
enced our  present  life  and  thinking  more 
than  any  others — Marx.  Freud  and  Einstein — 
have  been  Jews.  With  such  a  history,  the 
Jewish  people  certainly  deserves  to  be  given 
the  means  for  Its  survival;  and  humanity, 
having  been  responsible  for  hundreds  of  years 
of  sunerlng  and  having  failed  to  do  anything 
radical  to  save  the  Jewish  people  In  the  Nazi 
period,  owes  this  people  a  moral  debt  which 
can  be  discharged  only  by  helping  it  to  se- 
cure Its  survival. 

Experience  has  shown  that  only  a  coimtry 
of  Its  own,  however  small,  can  serve  this 
purpose.  And  only  Palestine  can  be  this 
country,  in  view  of  the  religious,  emotional 
and  even  mystical  attachment  of  the  Jews  to 
"Eretz  Israel,"  the  Land  of  Israel,  in  which 
they  made  their  greatest  contribution  to  hu- 
man civilization;  which  in  no  period  of  their 
history  they  were  ready  to  forget:  and  for  the 
return  to  which' they  prayed  and  longed  for 
during  thousands  of  years.  Only  because  of 
this  particular  attachment  of  the  dispersed 
people  to  Its  country  of  origin  can  the  Jewish 
claim  to  Palestine  be  justified  against  the 
Arab  argument  that  it  belongs  to  them  be- 
cause they  lived  there  as  a  majority  for  sev- 
eral centuries.  Under  normal  rules  of  inter- 
national life,  there  Is  no  question  that  the 
Arab  claim  has  meaning  and  substance,  and 
it  would  be  fooUsh  and  unfair  to  deny  its 
Justification.  Dr.  Cbaim  Weiznoann  repeat- 
edly declared  that  the  Arab-Jewish  conflict 
with  regard  to  Palestine  is  a  clash  between 
two  rights,  not  between  right  and  wrong, 
and  that  is  what  makes  it  so  complex  and 
difficult.  Only  if  one  imderstands  the  singu- 
larity of  the  Jewish  people  (which  baa 
nothing  to  do  with  any  notion  of  superior- 
ity) and  Its  tragic  history  can  one  presume 
that  the  Jewish  claim  is  morally  and  his- 
torically superior.  The  Arab  peoples  possess 
Immense  territories  in  which  they  are  masters 
of  their  destiny,  and  their  survival  and  fu- 
ture are  in  no  way  endangered  by  their 
renunciation  of  their  claim  to  a  very  small 
part  of  their  overall  territorial  expanse: 
whereas  tiny  Palestine  is  for  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple the  only  means  of  survival  and  the  sole 
guarantee  of  a  creative  future.  The  fact  that 
in  a  relatively  short  period  of  time  most  of 
the  peoples  of  the  world  have  recognized  this 
claim  and  that,  under  the  Impact  of  the 
Nazi  tragedy,  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
United  Nations  approved  the  Idea  of  a  Jewish 
state  in  a  part  of  Palestine — the  Soviet  aa 
weU  aa  the  Western  bloc  voting  in  favor — 
proves  realistically  the  validity  of  the  Jewish 
right  as  against  the  Arab  one. 

It  is  the  very  uniqueness  of  the  Jewish 
problem  and  of  the  Zionist  idea  as  its  aolu- 
tlon  which,  in  the  laat  analysis,  makes  me 
doubt  whether  the  creation  and  existence  of 
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a  Jewish  state  no  different  in  structure  and 
character  from  any  other  state  can  be  the 
real  implementation  of  Zionism.  Even  in 
those  bygone  years  when  I.  with  many  other 
Zionist  leaders,  fought  on  the  diplomatic 
front  for  the  acceptance  of  the  Jewish  claim 
for  a  state  in  Palestine.  I  pondered  whether 
we  should  not  ask  for  a  state  of  a  specific 
character,  more  in  conformity  with  the  spe- 
cial nature  of  the  Jewish  people  and  Jewish 
history.  Together  with  Dr.  Welzmann,  Ben 
Gurion  and  Moshe  Sharett  I  was  among  the 
protagonists  of  the  idea  of  a  partition  of 
Palestine  as  the  inevitable  condition  for 
creating  a  Jewish  state  after  the  war.  Even 
in  those  days  I  considered  the  possibility  of 
asking  for  a  specific  form  of  state:  but  I  felt 
then  that,  with  all  the  difficulties  Inherent 
in  getting  the  consent  of  the  majority  of 
nations  for  a  Jewish  state  at  all.  it  would 
be  too  much  to  ask  at  the  same  time  for  a 
unique  character  for  this  state. 

More  than  20  years  have  now  gone  by  since 
the  creation  of  the  state  of  Israel.  The  ex- 
periences gained  in  these  two  decades  have 
led  me  to  the  conviction  that  to  guarantee 
Its  survival  and  to  makes  sure  that  it  ful- 
fills Its  ralson  d'etre  as  the  main  instrument 
of  Jewish  future,  one  must  begin  to  think 
of  a  specific  character  and  form  for  this  state. 
My  growing  skepticism  as  to  the  present 
form<  of  Israel's  existence  is  based  on  the  two 
decisive  conditions  for  Its  future  and  sur- 
vival. These  two  conditions  are,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  relation  l>etween  Israel  and  the 
Arab  world  in  whose  midst  it  exists,  and  on 
the  other  hand  its  relation  with  the  Jewish 
people,  in  lu  large  majority  dispersed  over 
the  world.  These  two  problems  will  decide 
the  destiny  of  Israel.  From  a  short-term 
point  of  view,  it  may  seem  that  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  are  more  im- 
portant factors  in  Israel's  international  posi- 
tion, but  seen  from  a  long-term  point  oC/ 
view,  in  the  context  of  Jewish  and  general 
history,  the  Arab  and  the  Jewish  aspect  of 
Israel's  position  is  much  more  fundamental 
and  decisive. 

As  far  as  the  relations  with  the  Arab  world 
are  concerned,  it  was  one  bf  the  shortcomings 
of  the  Zionist  movement  that,  in  its  early 
years,  it  did  not  fuUy  realize  the  gravity  and 
importance  of  this  problem.  Theodor  Herzl, 
the  author  of  the  Juderufoat  (the  Jewish 
State)  and  founder  of  the  Zionist  movement, 
once  said  that  the  Zionist  Idea  is  a  very 
simple  one — that  all  it  has  to  do  it  to  "trans- 
port a  people  without  a  country  to  a  country 
without  a  people."  This  formula,  like  all 
oversimplifications,  was  wrong  in  both  Its 
premises:  a  large  part  of  the  Jewish  people 
after  the  Emancipation  was  already  a  people 
with  a  country,  and  Palestine,  inhabited  for 
centuries  by  the  Arabs,  was  certainly  not  a 
country  without  a  people.  It  is  true  at  the 
same  time  that  neither  in  ideology  nod  in 
practical  political  action  Zionism  ever 
thought  of  having  to  resort  to  an  armbd  con- 
flict with  the  Arab  world  in  order  to  create 
the  Jewish  state.  It  was  the — maybe  naive — 
hope  and  belief  of  the  Zionist  movement 
that  it  would  be  possible  to  get  Arab  con- 
sent to  the  creation  of  a  Jewish  homeland 
of  a  Jewish  state  by  bringing  the  blessings 
of  Western  civilization  into  Palestine,  which 
was  then  sparsley  populated,  by  providing 
room  for  new  immigrants  through  economic 
and  social  development  of  the  country  and 
through  the  fact  of  being  part  of  the  same 
Semitic  race.  Many  Zionist  leaders  tried  hard 
to  bring  about  such  a  consent:  from  the 
negotiations  of  Dr.  Welzmann  after  the  First 
World  War  with  Emir  Faisal  and  his  success 
In  obtaining  his  agreement  to  a  Jewish  state, 
through  all  the  year*  of  endeavors  by  Ben 
Ourlon,  Sharett,  myself  (when  I  ref»«eented 
tha  Jawlah  Agency  in.  Geneva  at  the  League 
of  Nations)  and  other  Zionist  leaders.  AU 
thee*  attempts  were  imf  ortunately  unsuo> 
oeaaful.  And  when  the  Arah  states  rejected 
the  decisloa  of  the  United  Nations  to  parti- 


tion Palestine  and  establish  a  Jewish  state 
in  part  of  it,  and  reacted  to  the  creation  of 
the  state  by  the  Invasion  of  the  country  by 
their  armies,  it  was  inevitable  that  the  state 
from  its  first  days  had  to  be  defended  by 
military  action. 

The  inevitability  of  this  development  does 
not  diminish  its  tragic  character,  the  first 
War  of  Liberation  was  followed  by  two  oth- 
er major  wars,  and  from  all  three  Israel 
emerged  victorious — most  decisively  from  the 
1967  Six  Day  War.  But  these  victories  have 
not.  for  the  time  being,  brought  nearer  any 
solution  of  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict.  Vic- 
tories in  themselves,  however  important  they 
are  psychologically  both  for  the  victor  and 
the  defeated,  are  meaningful  only  if  they 
lead  to  sUbllity  and  peace.  The  fact  that 
nearly  three  years  after  the  overwhelming 
victory  of  the  Six  Day  War  none  of  the  Arab 
states  is  ready  to  negotiate  directly  with 
Israel  and  certainly  not  to  sign  a  formula 
peace  treaty  indicates  the  depth  of  Arab  re- 
sentment and  the  categorical  Arab  rejec- 
tion of  the  Jewish  state.  The  Arab  world 
regards  Israel  as  a  foreign  element  in  its 
midst  and  refuses  to  accept  its  existence. 
This  feeling  is  growing  with  every  new  Israeli 
victory,  so  as  to  compensate  for  the  Arab 
sentiment  of  humiliation  and  inferiority. 
The  hope  to  impose  peace  on  the  Arab  world, 
either  by  pressure  of  the  big  powers  or  by 
another  Israeli  victory.  Is  more  than  sUm. 
History  proves  that  an  Imposed  peace  does 
not  last  long,  even  If  a  defeated  people  is 
forced  for  a  certain  time  to  accept  a  truce 
extracted  by  arms.  In  the  case  of  Israel  and 
the  Arabs,  this  probability  Is  much  smaller 
in  view  of  the  tremendous  numerical  su- 
periority of  the  Arab  peoples  which  no 
Jewish  immigration,  however  large,  can  hope 
to  match  and  which  must,  particularly  con- 
sidering the  much  higher  Arab  birth  rate. 
lead  to  an  ever-grovring  numerical  dispro- 
portion. At  the  moment,  and  probably  for 
some  time  to  come,  the  qualitative  superiority 
of  Israel  is  outstanding:  it  Is  unrealistic, 
however,  to  rely  on  it  forever:  the  Arab 
peoples  have  created  a  brilliant  civilization 
In  the  past  and  will  no  doubt  one  day  acquire 
the  technical  know-how  of  the  West,  both 
in  peaceful  endeavors  and  in  warfare. 

m 

Fbr  both  parties  to  the  conflict,  the  pres- 
ent state  of  affairs  has  disastrous  conse- 
quences, by  imposing  on  Israelis  and  Arabs 
alike  the  necessity  to  mobilize  and  strength- 
en their  arms  potential,  by  diverting  their 
efforts  to  a  large  degree  from  social  and  eco- 
nomic progress  to  military  efforts.  For  Israel 
these  consequences  are  even  more  slgnifl- 
cant — In  a  negative  way — than  for  the  Arabs, 
because  at  least  qualitatively  It  must  main- 
tain equality  and  even  superiority  against 
the  many  surrounding  states  and  In  view  of 
the  impact  of  the  situation  on  its  interna- 
tional position.  The  hope  of  some  Israeli 
leaders  that  time  is  on  their  side  and  that 
the  Arabs,  recognizing  Israel's  military  capa- 
bility, will  be  more  ready  to  accept  the  fait 
accompli  of  Israeli's  existence,  seems  to  me 
based  on  very  tenuous  assumptions.  The  at- 
titude of  the  Arab  leaders,  both  the  conserv- 
ative and  the  revolutionary  type,  and  the 
state  of  mind  of  the  new  Arab  generation, 
as  reported  by  experts,  show  that  rather 
than  diminishing,  their  rejection  of  Israel 
and  their  determination  not  to  accept  it  are 
growing. 

The  Arab  peoples  are  characterized  by  an 
unusual  capability  of  ignoring  or  discarding 
realltlea.  When  defeated  they  attach  their 
hopes  to  a  new  war  with  a  possible  victory. 
and  have  been  doing  this,  with  regard  to 
Israel,  after  three  defeats.  They  draw  an 
analogy  with  the  Cnisaders'  state  which 
after  long  domination,  was  destroyed  by 
«^'»^«"  Tbls  fundamental  psychological 
trait  ot  the  Araba.  which  explains  their  seem- 


ingly unrealistic  approach,  is  shared  also  by 
the  Jews.  If,  in  centuries  of  persecution,  dis- 
crimination and  misery,  the  Jewish  people 
had  accepted  the  realities  of  its  fate,  there 
would  not  be  a  Jewish  people  today:  but 
against  the  tragedy  of  their  situation,  the 
Jews  reacted  with  increasing  faith  and  pas- 
sionate hopes  for  the  coming  of  the  Messiah. 
In  addition  to  the  growing  hostility  of  the 
Arab  world,  from  an  International  point  of 
view,  the  political  position  of  Israel  is  also 
becoming  more  difficult  and  isolated.  It  has 
lost  much  of  the  sympathy  aroused  by  the 
brutal  Arab  threats  of  1967  to  annihilate  the 
Jews  In  Israel  physically  In  case  of  their 
victory,  and  by  the  admiration  caused  by 
Israel's  brilliant  victory.  Today  the  whole 
communist  world — with  some  exceptions — is 
fundamentally  anti-Israel.  France  has 
changed  its  position  from  a  friendly  to  an 
unfriendly  one.  Nobody  can  say  whether 
EUigland  inclines  more  to  the  Arabs  or  to 
Israel.  Over  twenty  Arab  and  Moslem  states, 
and  countries  with  large  Moslem  populations, 
like  India,  are  hostile  to  Israel.  The  only 
real  and  decisive  political  support  of  Israel 
at  the  moment  is  supplied  by  the  United 
States  and  a  few  smaller  West  European 
countries.  But  the  experience  of  the  last 
twenty  years  has  shown  that  American  back- 
ing cannot  be  taken  for  granted,  as  was 
demonstrated  so  dramatically  in  the  wake  of 
the  Suez-Sinai  campaign.  The  recent  state- 
ments by  Secretary  of  State  Rogers,  and  the 
rejection  of  his  proposals  by  the  Israeli 
Government,  Indicate  again  the  poesibUlty 
of  a  deterioration  of  the  fundamentally 
friendly  policy  of  the  United  States  toward 
Israel,  and  have  caused  serious  worries  and 
disquiet  in  Israel.  One  must  realize  that  for 
a  normal  diplomat,  whose  policies  are  de- 
termined by  day-to-day  interests  rather 
than  by  great  visions  or  moral  concepts,  80  to 
90  million  Arabs  and  many  more  million 
Moslems,  in  possession  of  the  Middle  Eastern 
lands  with  the  richest  oil  resources  in  the 
world,  weigh  more  heavily  than  the  small 
state  of  Israel,  even  taking  into  account  its 
Jewish  periphery.  In  decades  of  political 
work  I  have  nearly  always  found  all  foreign 
ministries  to  be  antl-Zlonlst  and  anti-Israel. 
Only  exceptional  statesmen  with  a  great  his- 
torical outlook,  like  Lloyd  George,  Balfour, 
General  Smuts,  President  Wilson,  could 
overcome  their  prosaic,  realistic  concerns  In 
favor  of  the  moral  concept  underlying  the 
Jewish  claim  for  a  country  of  their  own. 

Another  negative  consequence  of  this  per- 
manent state  of  war  is  the  change  of  image 
of  the  young  state  of  Israel,  which  is  more 
admired  in  the  world  today  for  its  military 
brilliance  than  for  its  spiritual  achievements. 
Although  the  world  justly  admires  the 
strength  and  the  courage,  the  resourceful- 
ness and  the  unexpected  talents  of  Israel's 
army,  this  is  certainly  nothing  either  unique 
or  specific  to  the  Jewish  people,  nor  have 
other  peoples  and  civilizations  been  admired 
and  remembered  in  history  primarily  for 
their  military  accomplishments.  It  Is  further- 
more not  to  be  underestimated  that  in  many 
parts  of  the  world  It  is  the  reactionary,  na- 
tionalistic groups  which  have  become  the 
sponsors  and  admirers  of  Israel,  whereas  large 
parts  of  the  progressive  world  have  become 
disappointed  and  antagonistic  to  Israel.  In 
its  classical  days,  Zionism  was  a  movement 
favored  and  supported  by  Uberal,  progressive 
and  radical  group*  all  over  the  world.  This 
has  changed  considerably  and  may  change 
even  more  If  the  present  situation  prevails. 

From  a  Jewish  point  of  view,  too.  the  situ- 
ation presents  negative  oonsequences  at  far- 
reaching  importance.  The  large  majority  of 
the  Jewish  people  lives  outside  the  state  of 
Israel  and  it  must  be  taken  for  a  fact  that, 
despite  all  appeals,  there  la  no  reasonable 
expectation  for  very  large  Immigration  In  the 
coming  yean.  Israel  had  grown  from  its 
initial  660,000  to  two  and  a  half  mUllon  in- 
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habitants  by  absorbing  the  natural  reservoir 
of  Jews  who  had  to  come  to  the  Jewish  state 
as  their  only  country  of  salvation — half  a 


Zionist  solution  of  the  Jewish  question  will 
finally  depend.  There  are  other  peoples  who 
hive  dlaspcras.  sometimes  counting  millions. 


of  life — particularly  in  such  rich  countrtea 
as  the  United  States — who  look  for  more 
Idealistic  ways  of  existence  and  who  would 
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settlement  and  peace.  Psychological  and  emo- 
tional motives  are  primarily  at  the  root  of 
the  enduring  Arab-Israeli  conflict,  as  of  most 
conflicts.  All  the  factual  problems — refugees. 
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hAbttanu  by  kbeorblng  the  natural  reservoir 
of  Jews  who  bad  to  come  to  the  Jewish  state 
as  tbelr  only  country  of  salvation — half  a 
million  Nazi  victims  from  the  camps  after 
the  war,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Jews  In 
Moslem  countries  who  were  the  first  victims 
of  Arab  antagonism  to  Israel,  and  large  num- 
bers of  Jews  from  Eastern  E^irope.  Tbe  one 
remaining  large  community  which  could,  in 
previous  decades,  have  been  an  obvious  source 
for  large-scale  Immigration  into  Israel.  Soviet 
Jewry,  Is  unable  to  come  as  long  as  the 
t7.S.SJl.  Is  hostile.  Even  If  one  day  this  Im- 
pediment should  be  overcome,  I  doubt 
whether  a  major  part  of  Soviet  Jewry  would 
go  to  Israel;  to  count  on  a  few  hundred 
thousands  may  not  be  unrealistic,  but  there 
will  certainly  not  be  millions  (and  I  refrain 
from  speaking  of  the  tremendous  problem  of 
their  absorption ) .  Unless  something  tragic 
and  unexi>ected  happens,  like  large-scale  per- 
secution of  Jews  in  Western  countries.  It  Is 
unlikely  that  within  the  foreseeable  future 
the  large  majority  of  Jews  living  outside  the 
Jewish  state  will  settle  In  Israel. 

This  too  Is  characteristic  of  the  specific 
situation  and  structure  of  the  Jewish  people. 
and  It  explains  why  tbe  existence  and  devel- 
opment of  Israel  are  so  decisive  (or  the  sur- 
vival of  tbe  Jewish  people  as  a  whole  The 
mro  great  challenges — to  use  Toynbee's  ter- 
minology— which  account  for  tbe  miracle  of 
Jewish  survival  in  the  dispersion  were,  on 
the  one  hand,  tbe  permanent  persecution, 
the  impossibility  for  Jews  to  forget  their 
Jewlshness  and  tbe  feeling  of  solidarity  this 
generated  and.  on  the  other  hand,  the  tre- 
mendous power  of  the  Jewish  religion,  the 
set  op  laws  which  regulated  the  life  of  tbe 
Jewish  Individual  and  collectivity  In  the  days 
of  the  ghetto  and  constituted,  in  Helnrlch 
Heine's  famous  formula,  the  "portable  fa- 
therland" which  every  Jew  carried  along  with 
him  In  all  bis  migrations.  (To  give  an  exam- 
ple only  of  our  days:  the  persecution  and 
annihilation  of  millions  of  Jews  by  the  Nazis 
made  tbe  survivors  more  conscious  of  their 
Jewlshness.  gave  them  a  feeling  of  guilt  for 
not  having  been  able  to  save  tbe  victims  and 
Inspired  them  with  the  determination  not  to 
allow  a  similar  tragedy  to  recur.) 

Both  these  motivations  have  to  a  great 
degree  lost  their  impact  nowAIays.  Anti- 
Semitism  Is  no  more  what  It  vised  to  be  in 
past  centuries:  Jews  everywhere  enjoy  equal- 
ity of  rights  and  have  become  more  and  more 
integrated  into  the  political,  social,  economic 
and  cultural  life  of  the  countries  in  which 
they  live.  Simultaneously,  tbe  Jewish  religion 
has  ceaoed  to  be.  as  least  for  the  larger  part 
of  tbe  Jewish  people,  the  great  authoritative 
force  which  guides  their  dally  life  and  guar- 
antees their  Identity  and  distinctive  charac- 
ter. It  must  be  recalled  that  the  Nazi  holo- 
caust destroyed  precisely  those  great  Jewish 
communities  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe 
which  maintained  fully  tbe  Jewish  tradition 
and  created  all  the  ideas  on  which  the  Jew- 
ish people  today  bases  Its  spiritual  existence, 
and  that  they  cannot  be  replaced  by  the  Jew- 
lab  communities  in  the  free  world  of  today, 
which  do  not  lead  their  own  separate  cultural 
life.  Tbe  existence  of  Israel  as  the  new  center 
where  Jewish  civilization  can  be  continued 
and  where  new  ideas  will  be  created,  as  a 
source  of  challenge  and  inspiration  for  Dias- 
pora Jewry.  Is  therefor  much  more  essential 
for  Jewish  survival  today  than  was  even  en- 
visaged by  Zionist  Ideologists  before  the  Nazi 
period. 

■» 

For  the  surviTal  of  the  Jewish  people  as 
a  whole,  but  also  from  the  point  of  view 
of  Israel's  futiire.  it  la  no  exaggeration  to 
say  that  the  problem  of  larael-Jewlsh  rela- 
tions, the  ties  which  attach  Jewish  commu- 
nities and  individuals  In  the  Diaspora  to 
the  state  of  Israel,  Is  the  number-one  prob- 
lem on  which  tbe  succew  or  failure  of  the 


Zionist  solution  of  the  Jewish  question  will 
finally  depend.  There  are  other  peoples  who 
hive  dlasporas.  sometimes  counting  millions, 
but  these  dlasporas  are  unimportant  In  com- 
parison with  the  vast  majority  of  tbe  peoples 
living  in  tbelr  own  country  and  state.  For 
example.  If — as  is  probable — tbe  Oerman 
diaspora  in  the  United  States  or  in  South 
America  will  assimilate  and  disappear  as  a 
distinct  minority  In  the  future,  or  If  tbe 
same  thing  happens  to  tbe  Italian  minority 
on  the  American  continent,  this  will  In  no 
way  endanger  the  existence  of  the  Oerman 
or  tbe  Italian  people  and  state  But.  If.  for 
argument's  sake,  the  Jewish  Diaspora  were 
to  assimilate  Itself  to  such  a  degree  that  it 
would  lose  all  interest  In  the  state  of  Israel. 
the  survival  of  the  state  would  be  nearly 
Impossible.  Without  the  solidarity  and  coop- 
eration of  world  Jewry,  tbe  state  of  Israel 
would  never  have  come  into  existence,  be- 
cause It  is  ludicrous  to  assume  that  660.000 
Jews  wttbout  the  millions  of  others  backing 
them  could  have  established  a  Jewish  state 
in  tbe  midst  of  the  Arab  world.  Without  the 
economic,  financial  and  political  help  of  Jew- 
ish communities  in  the  Diaspora,  the  state 
would  have  been  unable  to  secure  Its  exist- 
ence, develop  its  economy,  build  up  Its  bril- 
liant army  and  provide  possibilities  for  the 
Immigration  of  more  than  a  million  and  a 
half  needy  Jews.  To  strengthen  this  solidar- 
ity is  therefore  the  condition  sin*  qua  non 
for  tbe  future  of  Isreal. 

The  present  character  and  structure  of  the 
state,  however,  endanger  this  basic  precon- 
dition of  Israel's  survival.  Its  participation 
in  international  politics  and  Its  confilct  with 
tbe  Arab  countries  must  Inevitably  bring 
Israeli  policies  Into  situations  which  clash 
with  the  political  attitudes  of  many  other 
states.  This,  in  turn.  In  the  present  atmos- 
phere of  state  nationalism,  must  lead  to 
problems  as  far  as  the  attachment  and  soli- 
darity of  Jews  In  the  Diaspora  with  the  state 
of  Israel  are  concerned.  A  few  examples  of 
events  in  recent  years  Illustrate  this  fact: 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Jews  had  to  leave 
the  Moslem  countries  because  of  the  Arab- 
Israeli  wars:  the  Jewish  communities  of 
South  Africa  and  above  all  Russia  have  to 
face  serious  problems  partly  because  of  the 
policies  of  Israel,  which  may  be  fully  Justi- 
fied from  tbe  point  of  view  of  tbe  state  as 
It  Is  today,  but  create  difficulties  for  tbe 
Jews  living  In  countries  to  which  Israel  Is 
in  opposition  (what  happened  In  Prance  Is 
a  clear  and  additional  manifestation  of  this 
problem) .  All  this  means  that  a  Jewish  state 
which  requires  the  solidarity  and  the  coop- 
eration of  tbe  great  majority  of  the  Jewish 
people  for  Its  survival  must  have  a  character 
which  can  claim  the  sympathy  of  Jewish 
communities  wherever  they  live. 

Finally,  the  present  situation  has  another 
and  by  far  not  tbe  least  negative  conse- 
quence for  the  moral,  spiritual  and  cultural 
character  of  Israel.  This  aspect  Is  Important 
If  Israel  is  to  fulfill  its  historical  task  of 
securing  Jewish  survival  all  over  the  world: 
it  requires  that  Israel  become  a  center  of 
attraction,  the  greatest  challenge  for  the 
best,  most  Idealistic  elements  of  the  young 
generation,  which  Is  In  great  danger  of 
largely  being  lost  to  the  Jewish  people  within 
a  few  decades.  An  Israel  at  war.  in  perma- 
nent mobilization,  cannot  become  this  cen- 
ter. There  are  limits  to  the  poaaiblllUea  and 
capabilities  of  even  the  moat  glft«d  and  pur- 
poseful people.  The  tremendous  effort  which 
Israel  had  to  make  in  order  to  maintain  Its 
military  strength  and  superiority,  and  which 
it  will  have  to  continue  to  make  to  an  ever- 
increasing  degree,  naturally  deflects  a  large 
part  of  Its  creative  resources  from  cultural 
and  spiritual  endeavors.  An  Israel  at  war  can 
attract  thousands  of  volunteers,  but  it  will 
not  attract  tens  of  thousands  of  yoxing  Jews 
who  are  dissatisfied  with  their  present  form 


of  life — particularly  In  such  rich  countries 
as  the  United  States — who  look  for  more 
Idealistic  ways  of  existence  and  who  would 
be  natural  candidates  for  Inunlgrat^on  into 
Israel.  One  can  but  imagine  what  even  in 
the  very  short  lapse  of  30  years  could  have 
been  created  by  the  dynamic  genius  of  Is- 
rael— culturally,  scientifically,  spiritually — if 
its  young,  gifted  and  creative  generation, 
with  its  tremendous  energy  and  61an,  not  to 
speak  of  the  billions  of  dollars,  had  been  con- 
centrated on  science,  literature,  social  experi- 
ments and  similar  tasks,  instead  of  having 
bad  to  build  and  maintain,  as  its  greatest 
and  most  successful  achievement,  the  bril- 
liant army  of  the  young  state. 

V 

What  is  the  answer  to  these  questions? 
I  belong,  as  my  record  proves,  among  the  very 
first  proponents  of  the  idea  of  partition  of 
Palestine.  I  was  always  a  political  Zionist,  in 
the  sense  that  I  believed  that  Jews  must 
have  a  state  of  their  own  to  secure  their 
identity  and  civilization.  More  and  more, 
however,  I  am  coming  to  the  conclusion  that 
Israel  cannot  be  one  of  the  more  than  a 
hundred  so-called  sovereign  national  states 
as  they  exist  today  and  that,  instead  of  re- 
lying primarily  and  exclusively  on  its  mili- 
tary and  political  strength.  It  should  be  not 
merely  accepted  but  guaranteed,  de  Jure  and 
de  facto,  by  all  tbe  peoples  of  the  world,  in- 
cluding the  Arabs,  and  put  under  tbe  per- 
manent protection  of  tbe  whole  of  mankind. 
This  neutralization  would  certainly  be  an 
exception  to  the  normal  forms  of  modem 
state  but.  as  I  indicated  before,  the  Jewish 
people  and  the  Jewish  history  are  unique. 
Their  singular  character  and  ceaseless  suf- 
fering— particularly  during  the  Nazi  catas- 
trophe— ^low  the  Jewish  state  to  demand 
from  the  world  the  right  to  establish  its  own 
national  center  in  its  old  homeland  and  to 
guarantee  its  existence.  How  this  guarantee 
should  be  practically  formulated  and  imple- 
mented will  have  to  be  though^  out  and 
elaborated.  There  may  be  a  slight  precedent 
for  It  in  the  neutrality  of  Switzerland,  which 
was  guaranteed  by  the  major  powers  more 
than  150  years  ago,  with  lasting  results.  If 
Switzerland,  because  of  its  history  and  tra- 
dition, was  and  is  entitled  to  claim  and  ob- 
tain tbe  respect  for  Its  specific  neutral  char- 
acter, the  Jewish  people  and  Israel  certainly 
have  an  even  greater  moral  claim  to  it. 

This  neutralization  of  Israel  would  nat- 
urally have  Important  consequences  for  tbe 
character  and  the  activities  of  tbe  state.  It 
would  have  to  keep  Itself  outside  the  sphere 
of  power  politics.  Switzerland,  for  example,  is 
not  a  member  of  tbe  United  Nations,  because 
It  Is  more  than  difficult  to  be  In  the  United 
Nations  and  remain  really  neutral,  abstain- 
ing from  decisions  which  Indicate  a  political 
position  in  favor  of  one  or  another  of  the 
groups  and  blocs  in  the  world.  Neutraliza- 
tion may  even  mean  that  a  permanent  sym- 
bolic international  force  may  have  to  be  sta- 
tioned In  the  state  of  Israel,  so  that  any 
attack  on  it  would  imply  an  attack  on  all 
tne  states  guaranteeing  Israel's  existence  and 
neutrality  and  participation  in  this  Inter- 
national force.  (To  avoid  misunderstandings. 
I  would  add  that  this  does  not  signify  the  de- 
militarization of  Israel  and  the  abolition  of 
Its  armv,  as  long  as  there  are  no  proof  and 
exi>erlence  to  show  the  effectiveness  of  tbe 
InternsMonal  guarantee.)  But  by  tbe  nature 
of  thinfais,  especially  if  this  guarantee  were 
tied  uiTwitb  a  control  of  arms  deliveries  to 
tbe  countries  of  the  Middle  East — a  plan 
much  discussed  these  days — the  Importance 
of  the  army  and  armaments  would  be  re- 
duced tae-ihore  the  guarantee  and  the  neu- 
tralization become  a  reality,  and  this  would 
allow  Israel,  as  I  said,  to  concentrate  fully 
on  Its  economic,  cultural  and  spiritual  efforts. 

I  can  well  Imagine  that  such  a  neutraliza- 
tion could  be  the  basis  for  an  Arab-Isiaall 
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settlement  and  peace.  Psychological  and  emo- 
tional motives  are  primarily  at  the  root  of 
tbe  enduring  Arab-Israeli  conflict,  as  of  mo8t 
conflicts.  All  the  factual  problems — refugees, 
borders,  etc. — could  be  solved  without  too 
great  difficulties  if  there  were  goodwill  and 
eagerness  to  reach  an  understanding.  Seen 
from  this  aspect,  the  greatest  hindrance  In 
Arab-Israeli  relations  is  tbe  humiliation 
which  the  Arab  world  has  suffered  time  and 
again  by  its  military  defeats.  Whoever  knows 
tbe  Arabs,  their  history  and  character,  agrees 
that  pride  is  one  of  their  most  excessive  vir- 
tues. But  an  appeal  to  the  generosity  of  the 
Arabs,  to  be  guarantors  with  tbe  rest  of 
the  world  for  a  Jewish  state  in  a  tiny  part 
of  the  tremendous  territories  at  their  dis- 
posal— however  unrealistic  It  may  sound  at 
the  moment — may  be  more  effective  in  the 
long  run  for  an  Arab-Israeli  coexistence  than 
one  Israeli  victory  after  anothtr. 

Neutralization  would  also  do  away  with 
one  of  the  major  and  understandable  fears 
of  the  Arab  world,  namely  tbe  worry  about 
possible  Israeli  territorial  expansion  on  the 
one  hand  and,  on  the  other,  the  obstacle 
which  Israel,  by  its  geopolitical  position,  rep- 
resents to  the  Ideal  of  a  united  policy  for 
the  Arab  world.  A  guaranteed  neutrality  of 
Israel,  including  the  guarantee  of  its  bound- 
aries after  the  settlement  of  the  present 
conflict,  would  do  away  with  the  Arab  fear 
of  Israeli  aggression  and  expansion.  A  neu- 
tralized Israel,  outside  the  sphere  of  power 
politics,  would  not  be  a  handicap  for  tbe 
poUcies  of  a  united  Arab  world,  which  sooner 
or  later  will  have  to  emerge  in  this  period 
tending  toward  the  creation  of  larger  imlts 
comprising  many  sovereign  states.  I  men- 
tion, in  this  regard,  a  conversation  between 
Nasser  and  Dag  Hammarskjbld.  who  tried 
several  times  In  talks  with  him  to  find  a 
basis  for  an  Arab-Israeli  agreement,  and  on 
which  Hamtnarskjold  reported  to  me.  Naa- 
2  ser,  Hammarskjbld   told  me.  had  indicated 

O  that  maybe   the   Arabs  would  acquiesce  in 

X  the  partition  of  Palestine  and  the  establish- 

ment of  a  Jewish  state  In  part  of  It,  but  they 
could  never  accept  that  Israel,  by  Its  loca- 
tion, partitions  tbe  whole  Arab  world — be- 
tween Morocco  and  Iraq — and  makes  a 
united  Arab  policy  very  difficult.  A  neutral- 
ized Jewish  state  would  do  away  with  this 
fear. 

The  solution.  I  suggest  would  depend  on 
two  preconditions.  The  first  and  obvious  one 
is  that  the  present  crisis  and  war  between 
Israel  and  the  Arabs  find  an  end  by  some 
kind  of  agreement  between  the  parties,  tbe 
exact  nature  of  which  this  essay  would  not 
attempt  to  outline.  Although  nothing  can 
be  done  concretely  toward  the  Implementa- 
tion of  my  concept  until  this  Is  achieved. 
If  the  concept  should  be  accepted.  It  would 
naturally  Influence  the  character  of  the  set- 
tlement of  the  present  conflict. 

The  second  precondition  would  be  a  basic 
settlement  of  the  greatest  human  and  emo- 
tional obstacle  to  Arab-Israeli  understand- 
ing, namely  the  Arab  refugee  problem.  Its 
main  solution  would  have  to  consist  In  fl- 
nanclng  the  settlement  of  the  major  part  of 
the  refugees  In  Cls-  and  Transjordan.  which 
experts  believe  to  be  technically  feasible;  In 
Israel's  acceptance,  even  as  a  matter  of  prin- 
ciple, of  a  limited  number  of  Arab  refugees; 
and  possibly  in  yielding  the  Oaza  Strip  to 
Israel,  on  condition  that  it  integrate  the 
300.000  Arabs  living  there  as  equal  citizens. 
There  was  a  time  when  I  advocated,  pri- 
vately and  publicly,  as  a  solution  of  the 
Arab-Israeli  conflict,  tbe  establishment  of  a 
confederation  of  states  of  tbe  Middle  East 
in  which  Israel  should  be  a  member.  In  such 
a  confederation  the  Arabs  would  naturally 
be  tbe  majority  and  Israel  would  have  to 
adapt  its  world  policies  to  their  desires. 
When  I  negotiated  the  idea  of  partition  In 
IMS  with  Dean  Acbeson,  the  then  Under- 
■ecretary  of  State,  and  got  his  agreement. 


followed  later  by  tbe  consent  of  President 
Truman  to  this  idea.  I  submitted  to  him  a 
memorandum  on  behalf  of  the  Zionist  Ex- 
ecutive, formulating  our  proposal  as  two- 
fold: a  Jewish  state  in  part  of  Palestine  and 
this  state  as  part  of  a  confederation  of  Mid- 
dle Eastern  states.  In  view  of  the  experience 
of  the  last  30  years.  I  am  no  longer  con- 
vinced of  tbe  practicability  of  this  solution. 
First  of  all,  because  of  Arab  individualism 
and  the  tremendous  cleavage  between  the 
feudallstlc  Arab  forces  of  yesterday  and  the 
revolutionary  forces  of  today.  It  will  take  a 
very  long  time  for  the  Arab  world  to  unite 
and  form  such  a  confederation.  Secondly, 
and  even  more  decisively,  if  this  day  should 
come,  Israel  as  the  only  Jewlst  state  In  such 
a  confederation  would  be  overwhelmed  by 
the  enormous  numerical  superiority  of  the 
Arabs,  even  If  a  few  non-Arab  states  were  to 
participate. 

In  the  last  two  years,  another  solution 
suggested  by  certain  Arabs  as  well  as  by  some 
Israelis  has  been  gaining  the  sympathy  of 
Left-leaning  pro-Arab  groups  In  the  free 
world.  It  proposes  the  recognition  of  the 
Palestinian  people  in  Cls-Jordan  which  (in 
the  suggestion  of  El  Fatah)  would  form  one 
democratic  Palestinian  state  together  with 
Israel  or  (the  solution  favored  by  the  Israeli 
proponents)  would  be  recognized  as  a  state 
of  Its  own,  linked  In  a  federation  with  Israel. 
I  do  not  regard  this  as  practical,  either  from 
a  Jewish  or  an  Arab  point  of  view. 

From  the  Jewish  aspect,  such  a  unitarian 
Palestinian  state  would  do  away  with  the 
Jewish  character  of  Israel.  Had  the  purpose  of 
Zionism  been  merely  to  save  homeless  and 
persecuted  Jews,  this  concept  might  have 
been  of  value.  But  the  Zionist  Ideal  was  to 
create  a  state  which,  beyond  offering  refuge 
to  a  number  of  suffering  Jews,  would  be  de- 
termined by  its  Jewish  majority  and  would 
enable  tbe  Jewish  people  to  maintain  its  tra- 
ditions, develop  its  genius  and  contribute 
to  world  civilization.  This  aim  could  not  be 
achieved  by  a  blnatlonal  Arab-Jewish  Pales- 
tinian state,  particularly  in  view  of  the 
higher  birthrate  of  the  Arab '  populaUon. 
which  would  In  a  short  while  become  the 
majority  and  do  away  with  tbe  Jewish  char- 
acter of  this  state — even  If.  as  Is  the  case  In 
Lebanon,  the  equal  position  of  both  parts  of 
tbe  population.  Irrespective  of  their  number, 
were  to  be  guaranteed  constitutionally.  In 
addition,  tbe  Arab  citizens  of  such  a  uni- 
tarian Palestinian  state  would,  quite  natu- 
rally, t«nd  to  side  with  tbe  neighboring  Arab 
states  and  would,  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously, constitute  a  "flftb  column"  within 
tbe  state. 

From  an  Arab  point  of  view,  genuine  pa- 
triots will  not  agree  to  a  Palestinian  state 
which  would  imply  their  separation  from 
the  main  body  of  the  Arab  world  and  would 
make  them  dependent  on  the  supterior 
strength  and  know-how  of  the  Jewish  citi- 
zens, with  tbelr  greater  technical  and  sci- 
entlflc  knowledge  and  larger  financial  and 
economic  means. 

As  for  a  federation  between  an  Arab  and 
a  Jewish  state,  from  an  Arab  point  of  view, 
the  Israeli  part  would  be  economically  and 
technologically  so  much  superior  that  the 
Arab  component  would  be  practically  a  satel- 
lite of  the  Jewish  one,  which  the  Arab  world 
would  of  course  never  accept. 

For  all  these  reasons,  the  Idea  seems  to 
me — despite  a  certain  attractiveness — un- 
realistic and  unfeasible.  I  suggest.  Instead, 
tbe  neutralization  of  tbe  Jewish  state  of 
Israel. 

VI 

Let  me  now  deal  with  the  chances  for  this 
proposal  which  at  first  glance  may  seem 
Utopian  and  not  t»  be  Implemented.  The 
emergence  of  the  state  of  Israel  shows  that 
one  must  not  be  too  hasty  In  characterizing 
radical,  visionary  proposals  as  quixotic  and 
unrealistic.  We  are  living  In  a  great  revolu- 


tionary period,  probably  tlie  most  revolu- 
tionary of  human  history,  with  trecnendoua 
events  taking  place  again  and  again  that  even 
experts  would  have  regarded  as  impossible  a 
short  while  before.  There  are  a  number  of 
arguments  and  facts  which  favor  my  solution 
and  make  It  appear  as  practicable. 

The  Arab-Israeli  conflict  Is  a  permanent 
grave  worry  to  the  world  at  large.  It  is  one  of 
the  poosible  major  causes  of  a  world  con- 
flagration, in  view  of  the  geopolitical  Impor- 
tance of  tbe  area,  rich  in  oil  resources,  sig- 
nificant by  its  location  among  three  conti- 
nents and  a  center  of  Interest  for  all  major 
powers  and  the  three  major  religions.  It  has 
already  had  great  International  consequences. 
It  has  facilitated  Soviet  penetration  into  the 
Middle  East  and  into  tbe  Mediterranean.  It 
has  made  the  Middle  East  a  place  of  unre- 
mitting tension  and  turbulence,  and  as  the 
years  go  by  without  a  settlement,  the  explo- 
sive character  of  the  situation  Is  Increasing. 
This  danger  gives  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict  a 
much  wider  international  slgnlflcanoe  than 
it  would  normally  have,  and  makes  any  pro- 
gram for  its  solution  Important  to  the  whole 
world.  I  believe  that  neither  the  United 
States  nor  the  U.S.S.R.,  the  decisive  interna- 
tional powers  for  the  Middle  Eaat  problems, 
desire  a  war  and  both  wish  to  avoid  a  con- 
frontation because  of  the  Arab-Israeli  con- 
fllot;  their  attitude  in  the  Six  Day  War  proved 
it.  Both  are  Interested  therefore  In  reaching 
a  solution  as  soon  as  possible,  especially  if 
there  Is  a  chance  for  some  general  and  global 
agreement  between  them,  which  would  be 
Impossible  without  a  Middle  East  settlement. 
I  am  not  sure  that  the  United  States  is  de- 
lighted with  its  primary  responsibility  for 
Israel's  survival,  nor  that  Russia  is  happy 
with  Its  burden  of  protecting  and  rearming 
the  Arabs  without  any  certainty  as  to  tbe 
usefulness  and  effectiveness  of  their  rearma- 
ment. The  U.S.S.R.  has  gained,  because  of  the 
Arab-Israeli  conflict,  what  Russia  bad  tried 
bo  obtain  for  centuries  without  success, 
namely  a  firm  position  In  the  Middle  East; 
and  nothing  in  my  view  Justlfles  the  belief 
that  It  is  Interested  In  a  permanent  state  of 
war  In  this  area  In  order  to  maintain  Its 
position.  I  have  been  told  by  communist 
statesmen  close  to  the  Soviet  Union  that  the 
Soviet  position  In  the  Middle  East  Is  so  strong 
and  deeply  rooted — economically,  financially 
and  militarily — that  It  Is  genuinely  Interested 
now  In  stability  and  peace,  especially  In  view 
of  the  much  more  lmport«mt  and  difficult 
problems  which  It  has  to  face  in  some  of  the 
nearer  communist  countries.  I  have  reason  to 
hope  that  the  Soviet  Union  would  be  ready. 
In  case  of  a  satisfactory  agreement,  to  guar- 
antee the  stability  and  territorial  integrity 
of  the  countries  of  the  Middle  East,  together 
with  the  United  States  or  with  the  Big  Powers 
or  within  the  framework  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

As  for  the  Arabs,  once  they  know  the  Big 
Powers  guarantee  the  stability  of  tbe  Mid- 
dle East  and  may  agree  to  a  limitation  of 
arms  deliveries  to  the  area,  the  hope  of  the 
extremists  among  them  of  destroying  Israel 
with  the  help  of  the  U.S.SJa.  would  fade 
away.  Furthermore,  as  I  said,  an  appeal  to 
them  to  be  generous  and  magnanimous  and 
accept  the  fait  accompli  of  the  existence  of 
the  tiny  Jewish  state  and  even  be  among  Its 
guarantors,  could  have  a  tremendous  psy- 
chological impact  on  the  Arabs  who  are  a 
very  emotional  people,  given  to  extremes, 
able  to  be  cruel  and  brutal  on  tbe  one  hand, 
noble  and  large  on  the  other.  It  is  wor^- 
whlle  to  note  here  that  In  Jewish  history, 
with  its  many  encounters  with  countless 
peoples,  states  and  civilizations,  the  Arab- 
Jewish  rencontre  was  much  more  human 
and  fair  than  the  Instances  of  Jewtsh-Chrls- 
tlan  relations.  The  great  Arab-Jewish  civil- 
ization In  Spain,  and  the  freedom  of  life 
and  creatlveness  of  Jewish  communities  in 
many  Moslem  countries  in  the  past,  may  en- 
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courage  the  hope  of  a  positive  Arab  reac- 
tion to  this  solution  of  the  problem. 

Israel  would.  I  am  sure,  as  a  neutralized 


In  an  article  In  the  current  (April)  Issue 
of  Foreign  Affairs.  Dr.  Ooldmann  has  ques- 
tioned the  view  that  time  Is  on  Israel's  side 


knowledge  and  new  techniques,  combined 
with  soaring  demands  created  by  growing 
public  awareness,  by  hospital  and   medical 
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nlng  boards  have  appeared  to  force  some 
semblance  of  cooperation  on  hospital 
construction. 


ganizes  the  many  units  of  medical  care  re- 
sources into  a  coordinated  group  practice 
in  integrated  clinic  and   hospital  facilities. 


present  preoccupation  with  curing  sickness. 
Not  even  governments  with  socialized  medi- 
cine have  created  any  significant  services  for 
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courage  the  hope  of  %  poaitlve  Arab  reac- 
tion to  this  solution  of  the  problem. 

lanel  would.  I  am  sure,  as  a  neutralized 
country  quickly  become  a  major  Interna- 
tional cultural  center,  especially  In  view  of 
the  special  character  of  Jerusalem,  to  which 
all  religions  and  peoples  of  the  world  would 
naturally  have  free  access.  I  could  see  many 
International  organizations,  religious,  cul- 
tural and  social,  being  established  In  the 
city  of  Jerusalem  which,  as  the  capital  of  a 
neutralized  state,  could  be  a  holy  place  and 
center  for  Christian  and  Moslem  religious 
institutions.  Israel  would  above  all  become 
the  natural  center  of  the  creatlveness  of  the 
Jewish  people  as  a  whole.  It  would  attract 
many  of  the  most  gifted  and  Idealistic  ele- 
ments of  the  Jewish  community  in  the 
world.  It  would  become  the  great  new  source 
of  Jewish  Inspiration  and  challenges,  and 
In  the  deepest  sense  of  the  world  the  spirit- 
ual center  of  the  Jewish  people. 

One  last  obeservatlon.  Zionism  Is  a  singu- 
lar movement — the  return  of  a  people  to  its 
ancient  homeland  after  two  thousand 
years — the  result  of  the  unique  history  of  a 
unique  people.  Seen  from  a  large  historical 
point  of  view,  which  alone  Justifies,  explains 
and  valldatee  the  Zionist  idea.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  Jewish  state.  In  order  to 
siirvive,  must  represent  the  singularity  of 
this  people  and  Its  destiny.  I  cannot  Imag- 
ine that  the  thousands  of  years  of  Jewish 
suffering,  persecution,  resistance  and  hero- 
ism should  end  with  a  small  state  like  dozens 
of  others  today,  Uvlng  continuously  In  peril 
of  its  annihilation,  bound  to  remain  mobi- 
lized and  armed  to  the  teeth,  and  concen- 
trating Its  major  efforts  on  physical  sur- 
vival. Nor  am  I  bure  that  the  enthusiasm  and 
loyalty  of  the  Jewish  people  in  the  world 
will  forever  be  secure  for  such  a  state.  What 
I  suggest  here  Is  something  exceptional,  and 
therefore  the  fitting  outcome  of  the  exce^ 
tlonal  Jewish  history. 

It  may  appaar  to  hard-boiled  politicians 
today  as  a  qulxoUc  vision.  It  Is  certainly  no 
more  quixotic  by  far  than  Herri's  Judenstaat 
seemed  to  the  peoples  of  the  world  and  to 
moat  of  the  Jews  when  It  was  published  some 
75  years  ago.  The  history  of  the  Zionist  move- 
ment, as  of  many  others,  proves  that  the 
greatest  real  factors  In  history  in  the  long 
run  are  neither  armies  cor  physical  economic 
or  political  strength,  but  visions,  ideas  and 
dreams.  These  are  the  only  things  which  give 
dignity  and  meaning  to  the  history  of  man- 
kind, so  full  of  brutality,  senselessness  and 
crime.  Jewish  history  certainly  proves  it:  we 
survived  not  because  of  our  strength — 
physical,  economic  or  political — but  because 
of  our  spirit.  And  therefore,  seen  from  a 
historical  point  of  view,  this  different  con- 
cept of  the  character  of  a  Jewish  state  as  the 
solution  of  the  Jewish  problem  may  become 
not  less  realistic  than  the  original  Zionist 
idea  proved  to  be  and  could,  I  am  inclined 
to  think,  be  implemented  in  a  much  shorter 
period  than  it  took  for  the  Judemtaat  to  be 
carried  into  effect  In  the  state  of  Israel. 
BoaaT,  wsoMO  nttiukb 

Prime  Minister  Oolda  Melr  acted  rashly 
and.  In  our  view,  most  unwlaely  in  torpedo- 
ing— by  making  public — a  private  Invitation 
to  a  distinguished  Israeli  citizen  to  meet  with 
President  Nasser  in  Carlo.  Her  move,  together 
with  the  Israeli  Cabinet's  flat  rejection  of 
the  proposal,  makes  more  difficult  than  ever 
any  behind-the-scenes  maneuvers  that  could 
lead  toward  Arab-Israeli  peace. 

Dr.  Nahum  Ooldmann.  who  say*  be  received 
the  invitation  through  an  unnamed  third 
party.  Is  president  of  the  World  Jewish  Con- 
gress and  has  a  lifelong  record  of  service  to 
Zionism.  He  was  one  of  thoee  Instrumental 
in  persuading  both  the  Big  Powers  and  his 
fellow  Zionists  to  accept  the  partition  plan 
which  led  to  the  creation  of  a  Jewish  state 
m  Palestine. 


In  an  article  in  the  current  (April)  Issue 
of  Foreign  Affairs.  Dr.  Ooldmann  has  ques- 
tioned the  view  that  time  Is  on  Israel's  side 
and  that  miUtary  pressure  eventually  will 
force  the  Arabs  to  sue  for  peace.  He  has 
suggested  that  a  neutral  nation — protected 
by  an  international  force — would  be  more 
suitable  as  an  expression  of  the  spirit  of 
Israel  than  the  present  garrison  state,  and, 
furthermore,  would  be  much  more  likely  to 
be  acceptable  to  the  Arabs. 

Cairo's  apparent  Interest  in  exploring  these 
views  tends  to  confirm  the  hope  expressed 
by  Dr.  Ooldmann  that  a  more  forthcoming 
Israeli  policy  might  elicit  a  positive  Arab 
response.  In  the  light  of  the  embarrassing 
publicity  generated  by  Mrs.  Meir's  actions. 
It  was  predictable  that  the  Egyptians  would 
deny  that  the  Invitation  was  ever  extended, 
as  they  have  have  now  done. 

Dr.  Ooldmann  could  of  course  not  have 
spoken  with  authority  for  an  Israeli  Govern- 
ment with  which  he  has  often  been  In  dis- 
agreement. But  he  at  least  might  have  helped 
to  open  a  crack  in  the  door  to  peace  had  he 
been  allowed  to  proceed.  The  furor  created 
by  this  incident  inside  Israel  suggests  that 
mani'  Israelis  share  his  concern  for  a  new 
approach  to  peace.  Discussions  between  this 
veteran  Zionist  leader  and  the  Egyptian 
President  would  certainly  have  represented  a 
significant  breakthrough  toward  the  direct 
contacts  on  which  the  Israeli  Oovemment 
has  always  Insisted. 

Israeli  officials  have  often  said  they  are 
Just  "waiting  for  the  phone  to  ring"  in  order 
to  begin  negotiations.  It  is  said  that,  when 
Dr.  Ooldmann's  phone  rang,  the  Israeli  Oov- 
emment declined  to  let  him  answer. 


NEW  APPROACH  TO  MEDICAL  CARE 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  I  have  fre- 
quently been  critical  of  the  notion  that 
we  can  solve  our  medical  ills  by  dumping 
money  into  medicare  and  medicaid.  The 
Nation's  medical  system  is  crealdng, 
straining,  and  breaking  down,  and  there 
is  a  growing  concern,  shared  by  me,  that 
our  approach  to  medical  care  just  has 
not  worked.  It  is  beginning  to  soak  in 
that  money  alone  is  not  the  solution. 

In  discussing  this  problem  in  recent 
speeches,  I  have  called  on  the  medical 
profession  to  take  steps  to  help  make  the 
system  work  by  extending  its  services 
and  conserving  its  time.  For  example, 
I  have  called  for  more  specialists  and 
general  practitioners  to  set  up  their  own 
clinics  for  group  work.  I  have  urged  more 
use  of  paramedical  personnel.  I  have 
suggested  the  use  of  closed-circuit  TV, 
as  used  now  in  medical  outposts,  so  that 
a  doctor,  monitoring  a  set  somewhere, 
could  diagnose  certain  ailments  without 
the  need  of  a  personal  examination. 

Mr.  President,  these  problems  and 
related  ones  were  discussed  Sunday  in  an 
excellent  article  published  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post.  It  was  written  by  Sidney  R. 
Oarfield.  a  director  of  the  Kaiser  Foun- 
dation Health  Plan  and  Hospitals,  and 
is  entitled  "A  Health  Plan  to  'Cure'  the 
Well."  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  Rkcors.  It  first  ap 
peared  in  Scientific  American. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcokd, 
as  follows: 

A  Hbalth  PlaX  To  "CTTmi"  thx  Wkli. 
(By  Sidney  R.  Oarfield) 

The  VS.  system  of  hlgb-quaUty  but  ex- 
pensive and  poorly  distributed  medical  care 
is  in  trouble.  Dramatic  advances  in  medical 


knowledge  and  new  techniques,  combined 
with  soaring  demands  created  by  growing 
public  awareness,  by  hospital  and  medical 
insurance  and  by  Medicare  and  Medicaid  are 
swamping  the  system  by  which  medical  care 
is  delivered. 

As  the  disparity  between  the  capabilities 
of  medical  care  and  its  availability  Increases, 
and  as  costs  rise  beyond  the  ability  of  most 
Americans  to  pay  them,  pressures  build  up 
for  action.  High  on  the  list  of  suggested 
remedies  are  national  health  Insurance  and 
a  new  medical  care  delivery  system. 

National  health  Insurance,  an  attractive 
idea  to  many  Americans,  can  only  make 
things  worse.  Medicare  and  Medicaid — 
equivalents  of  national  health  Insurance  for 
segments  of  our  population — have  largely 
failed  because  the  surge  of  demand  they 
created  only  dramatized  and  exacerbated  the 
inadequacies  of  the  existing  delivery  system 
and  its  painful  shortages  of  manpower  and 
faciUties. 

The  question  then  becomes:  What  are  the 
necessary  elements  of  a  rational  medical  care 
delivery  system?  Many  have  proposed  that 
prepaid  group  practice  patterned  after  the 
Kaiser- Permanente  program,  a  private  sys- 
tem centered  on  the  West  Coast,  may  be  a 
solution.  We  at  Kaiser-Pennanente,  who  have 
had  more  than  30  years  experience  working 
with  health  care  problems,  beUeve  that  pre- 
paid group  practice  is  a  step  In  the  right 
direction  but  that  it  is  far  from  being  the 
entire  answer.  Lessons  we  have  learned  lead 
us  to  believe  there  is  a  broader  solution  that 
is  applicable  both  to  the  Kalser-Permanente 
system  and  to  the  system  of  private  practice 
that  prevails  today. 

13S  DOCTORS  PU   100,000 

The  heart  of  the  traditional  medical  care 
delivery  system  is  the  physician,  and  any 
realistic  solution  to  the  medical  care  pro- 
gram must  therefore  begin  by  facing  up  to 
the  facts  about  the  supply  of  physicians.  Of 
the  active  doctors  in  the  United  States,  a 
great  many  are  engaged  In  research,  teach- 
ing and  administration.  Those  actually  giv- 
ing patient  care,  in  practice  and  on  hospital 
staffs,  number  about  275,000  (approximately 
135  per  100,000  of  population),  and  they  are 
far  from  evenly  distributed  throughout  the 
population. 

Increasing  specialization  accentuates  the 
ahortage  of  doctors.  If  we  were  to  augment 
the  output  of  our  medical  schools  from  the 
present  level  (fewer  than  9,000  doctors  a 
year)  to  twice  that  number  (which  Is 
scarcely  possible),  we  would  barely  affect 
this  supply  In  20  years,  considering  the  nat- 
ural attrition  in  our  existing  physician  com- 
plement. This  limited  supply  of  physicians 
forces  us  to  focus  on  the  need  for  a  medical 
care  delivery  system  that  utilizes  medical 
manpKDwer  properly. 

The  traditional  medical  care  delivery  sys- 
tem has  evolved  with  little  deliberate  plan- 
ning. At  the  end  of  the  19th  century,  medi- 
cal care  was  still  relatively  primitive:  there 
was  the  doctor  and  his  black  bag  and  there 
were  hospitals — places  to  die.  In  this  cen- 
tury, expanding  medical  knowledge  soon  be- 
came too  much  for  any  one  man  to  master, 
and  laboratories.  X-ray  facilities  and  hospi- 
tals became  Important  adjuncts  to  the  indi- 
vidual physician  In  his  care  of  sick  people. 

Throughout  these  years  of  medical 
achievement,  the  delivery  system  has  re- 
mained relatively  unchanged.  Physlclana 
have  clung  to  Individualism  and  old  tradl- 
Indlvldual  hospitals  have  striven  to 
things  to  their  doctors  and  patient*. 
Ignoring  the  tremendous  need  to 
merge  their  highly  specialized  services  and 
fadllUes. 

It  la  only  In  comparatively  recent  years 
that  group  practice  by  doctors  has  been 
considered  respectable  (and  as  yet  only 
12  percent  of  all  physicians  practice  In 
groups)     and    that    reglozud    facility    plan- 
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nlng  boards  have  appeared  to  force  some 
semblance  of  cooperation  on  hospital 
construction. 

A  MASS  IN  NEED 

The  Kalser-Permanente  plan  had  its  ori- 
gin in  Southern  California  In  the  Depression. 
I  was  then  in  private  practice,  and  I  became 
involved  in  providing  medical  and  hospital 
services  and  faclUtles  for  several  thousand 
construction  workers.  Uteble  to  make  ends 
meet  by  depending  for  remuneration  on  the 
usual  fee  for  service.  I  finally  tried  prepay- 
ment and  thus  happened  on  our  basic  con- 
cepts of  health  care. 

Prepayment  to  a  group  of  physicians  In 
Integrated  clinic  and  hospital  facilities 
proved  to  be  a  remarkably  effective  system 
for  providing  comprehensive  care  to  workers 
on  a  completely  self-sustaining  basis.  With 
the  warm  interest  and  counsel  of  Henry  J. 
Kaiser  and  hU  son  Edgar,  these  basic  con- 
cepts were  further  tested  and  broadened  Into 
a  complete  family  plan  for  the  entire  tem- 
porary community  built  around  the  Orand 
Coulee  Dam  Construction  Job  in  1938-42. 

World  War  II  expanded  our  health  plan 
Into  care  for  90.000  workers  of  the  Kaiser 
wartime  shipyards  In  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
area  and  a  similar  nxunber  of  workers  in  the 
Portland  and  Vancouver  area.  At  the  end  of 
the  war.  these  workers  returned  to  their 
homes  and  we  decided  to  make  our  services 
available  to  the  community  at  large. 

Since  1945.  the  plan  has  grown  to  Include 
more  than  two  million  subscribers  served 
by  outpatient  centers,  51  clinics  and  22  hos- 
pitals m  California,  Oregon.  Washington  and 
Hawaii  and  In  Cleveland  and  Denver.  Ttxa 
plan  provides  comprehensive  care  at  an  an- 
nual cost  of  $100  per  capita,  which  Is  approx- 
imately two-thirds  the  cost  of  comparable 
care  In  most  parts  of  the  coxintry. 

The  pian  is  completely  self-sustaining. 
Physical  facilities  and  equipment  worth 
$267  mllUon  have  been  financed  by  health 
plan  Income  and  bank  loans  (except  for 
gifts  and  loans  to  the  extent  of  about  2  per 
cent).  The  plan  Income  provides  funds  for 
teaching,  training  and  research  and  pays 
competitive  Incomes  to  2.000  physicians  and 
13.000  non-physlclan  employees. 

The  health  plan  and  the  hospitals  are  or- 
ganized as  nonprofit  operations  and  the 
medical  groups  in  each  area  are  autonomous 
partnerships.  This  gives  our  physicians  es- 
sentlaUy  the  same  incentives  as  physicians 
In  private  practice  have. 

All  of  this  Is  not  to  say  that  U.S.  medicine 
should  now  change  over  to  the  Kalser-Per- 
manente pattern.  On  the  contrary,  freedom 
of  choice  Is  Important.  Any  change  to  pre- 
paid group  practice  shovad  be  evolutionary, 
not  revolutionary.  Phyiicians  In  general  have 
too  much  time  and  effort  invested  in  their 
practice  to  discard  them  overnight.  It  will 
probably  be  the  younger  men,  starting  out  in 
practice,  who  will  Innovate. 

THK  DOCTOa   A  CONSTANT 

In  the  traditional  medical  care  system,  the'* 
patient  decides  when  he  needs  care.  This 
more  or  less  educated  decision  by  the  pa- 
tient creates  a  variable  entry  mix  into  medi- 
cal care  consisting  of  (1)  the  well,  (2)  the 
"worried  well,"  (3)  the  "early  sick"  and  (4) 
the  sick. 

This  entry  mix  has  markedly  Increased  In 
quantity  and  changed  in  character  over  the 
years  as  medical  care  resources  have  grown 
in  complexity  and  specialization.  One  con- 
stant throughout  this  evolution  has  been 
the  point  of  entry  into  the  system,  which  is 
the  appointment  with  the  doctor.  Moreover, 
In  traditional  practice,  the  patient  enters 
with  a  fee. 

The  Kalser-Permanente  program  alters  the 
traditional  medical-care  delivery  system  In 
only  two  ways.  It  eliminates  the  fee  for  serv- 
ice,   substituting    prepayment,    and    It    or- 


ganizes the  many  units  of  medical  care  re- 
sources into  a  coordinated  group  practice 
In  Integrated  clinic  and  hospital  facilities. 
We  have  come  to  realize  that,  ironically, 
the  elimination  of  the  fee  has  created  a 
new  set  of  problems.  The  obvious  purpose  of 
the  fee  Is  remuneration  of  the  physician.  It 
has  a  less  obvious  side  effect  as  a  potent 
regulator  of  flow  Into  the  delivery  system. 

Since  nobody  wants  to  pay  for  unneeded 
medical  care,  one  tends  to  put  off  seeing 
the  doctor  until  one  Is  really  sick.  This  limits 
the  number  of  people  seeking  entry,  par- 
ticularly the  number  of  well  and  early-sick 
people,  r 

Elimination  of  the  fee  has  always  been  a 
must  in  our  thinking,  since  It  Is  a  barrier 
to  early  entry  Into  sick  care.  Early  entry  Is 
essential  for  preventing  serious  illness  and 
complications.  Only  after  years  of  costly  ex- 
perience did  we  discover  that  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  fee  Is  practically  as  much  of  a 
barrier  tx3  early  sick  care  as  the  fee  Itself. 

The  reason  Is  that  when  we  removed  the 
fee,  we  removed  the  regulator  of  flow  Into 
the  system.  The  result  is  an  uncontrolled 
flood  of  well,  worried-well,  early-sick  and 
sick  people  into  our  point  of  entry — the  doc- 
tor's appointment — on  a  first-come,  first- 
served  basis.  This  overloads  the  system  and 
the  usurping  of  doctors'  time  by  healthy 
people  actuaUy  Interferes  with  the  care  of 
the  sick. 

The  same  thing  has  happened  at  the  broad 
national  level.  The  traditional  medical  care 
deUvery  system  is  being  overwhelmed  because 
of  the  elimination  of  personally  paid  fees 
through  the  speed  of  health  Insurance.  Medi- 
care and  Medicaid. 

A   COMPtJTER   HISTORY 

The  obvious  solution  Is  to  find  a  new  reg- 
ulator to  replace  the  eliminated  fee  at  the 
point  of  entry,  one  that  can  help  to  separate 
the  well  from  the  sick  and  establish  entry 
priorities  for  the  sick.  We  beUeve  we  have 
developed  Just  such  a  regulator,  which  Is 
variously  called  multiphasic  screening,  health 
evaluation  of  simply  health  testing. 

Originally  designed  to  meet  our  ever-In- 
creasing demand  for  periodic  health  check- 
ups, health  teeitlng  combines  a  detailed  com- 
puterized medical  history  with  a  compre- 
hensive panel  of  physiological  tests  admin- 
istered by  paramedical  personnel. 

Tests  record  the  functions  of  the  heart, 
thyroid,  neuromuscular  system,  respiratory 
system,  vision  and  hearing.  Other  tests  record 
height  and  weight,  blood  pressure,  a  urine 
analysis  and  20  blood-chemlstry  measure- 
ments plus  hematology.  The  chest  and  (In 
women)  the  breasts  axe  X-rayed. 

By  the  time  the  entire  process  Is  com- 
pleted, the  computerized  results  generate 
"advice"  rules  that  recommend  further  tests 
when  needed  or,  depending  on  the  urgency 
of  any  significant  abnormalities,  an  immedi- 
ate or  routine  appointment  with  a  physician. 
jjTlie  record  Is  stored  by  the  computer  as  a 
health  profile. 

Besides  septaratlng  the  well  from  the  sick 
and  establishing  entry  priorities,  this  detects 
symptomless  and  early  Illness,  provides  a 
preliminary  survey  for  the  doctors,  aids  In 
the  diagnostic  process,  saves  the  doctor  (and 
patient)  time  and  visits,  saves  hospital  days 
for  diagnostic  work  and  makes  possible  the 
maximum  utilization  of  paramedical  per- 
sonnel. 

A    NTW    SERVICE 

With  health  testing  as  the  heart  system, 
the  entry  mix  Is  sorted  Into  Its  components: 
a  health  care  service,  a  preventive  mainte- 
nance service  and  a  sick  care  service. 

Health  care  service  Is  a  new  division  of 
medicine  that  does  not  exist  anywhere  else. 
Medical  planners  have  long  dreamed  of  the 
day  when  resources  could  be  channeled  into 
keeping  people  healthy.  In  contrast  to  our 


present  preoccupation  with  curing  sickness. 
Not  even  governments  with  socialized  medi- 
cine have  created  any  significant  services  for 
the  healthy  other  than  sanitation  and  Im- 
munization. 

A  health  care  service,  made  possible  by 
health  testing,  should  be  housed  In  a  new 
type  of  health  faclUty  where.  In  pleasant  sur- 
rovindlngs,  lectures,  health  exhibits,  audio- 
visual tapes  and  films,  counseling,  and  other 
services  would  be  avaUable.  Whether  or  not 
one  believes  In  the  possibility  of  actually 
keeping  people  well  is  beside  the  point;  this 
new  service  Is  absolutely  essential  In  order 
to  keep  people  from  overloading  sick  care 
resources. 

Preventive  maintenance  service  Is  essen- 
tially a  service  for  high-Incidence  chronic 
Illness  that  requires  routine  treatment,  moni- 
toring and  follow-up;  Its  object  Is  to  Improve 
the  patient's  condition  or  prevent  progres- 
sion of  the  Ulness.  If  possible,  and  to  guard 
against  complications.  This  type  of  care,  per- 
formed by  paramedical  personnel  reporting 
to  the  patient's  doctor,  can  save  a  great  deal 
of  the  doctor's  time. 

THE   DOCTOR'S   PROVINCE 

The  use  of  paramedical  personnel  with  lim- 
ited knowledge  and  limited  but  precise  skills 
to  relieve  the  physician  of  minor  routine  and 
repetitious  tasks  requires  that  such  tasks  be 
clearly  defined  and  well  supervised.  Three  of 
the  four  divisions  of  the  proposed  system 
are  primarily  areas  for  paramedical  person- 
nel. 

This  leaves  sick  care,  with  Its  judgments 
on  diagnosis  and  treatment,  clearly  In  the 
physician's  realm.  Even  heytf,  however,  he 
will  be  aided  by  the  three  other  services. 

Although  the  complete  system  remains  to 
be  tested  and  evaluated  at  each  step,  our  hy- 
pothesU  Is  that  we  can  save  at  least  60  per 
cent  of  our  general  practitioners'.  Internists' 
and  pediatricians'  time.  This  should  greatly 
enhance  our  service  for  the  sick. 

The  sponsorship  of  health  testing  and 
health  care  services  for  private  practice  logi- 
cally falls  to  the  local  medical  societies.  A 
few  local  medical  societies  In  Northern  Cali- 
fornia have  for  several  years  been  operating 
a  mobile  unit  evaluating  the  health  of  can- 
nery workers. 

The  proposed  delivery  system  may  offer  a 
solution  to  the  problem  of  poverty  medical 
care  in  many  areas.  To  this  end.  neighbor- 
hood clinics  are  established,  but  staffing  these 
clinics  with  physicians  has  proved  virtually 
impossible.  Physicians  In  general  like  to  as- 
sociate with  well-trained  coUeagues  In  good 
medical  centers  and  tend  to  avoid  isolated 
clinics. 

In  the  system  being  proposed,  a  central 
medical  center,  weU-staffed  and  equipped, 
would  provide  sick  care.  It  could  have  four  or 
five  "outreach"  neighborhood  clinics,  pro- 
viding the  three  primarily  paramedical  serv- 
ices. Staffing  these  clinics  with  paramedical 
personnel  should  l>e  much  less  difficult  than 
staffing  them  with  doctors;  many  of  the 
workers  could  be  recruited  from  the  neigh- 
borhood Itself.  _,,.*. 

The  concept  of  medical  care  as  a  right  is 
an  excellent  principle  that  both  the  public 
and  the  medical  world  have  now  accepted. 
Yet  the  vrords  mean  very  Uttle.  since  we 
have  no  system  capable  of  delivering  quaUty 
medical  care  as  a  right. 

This  Is  hardly  surprising.  Picture  what 
would  happen  to,  say,  transportation  service 
If  fares  were  suddenly  eliminated  and  travel 
became  a  right. 

National  health  Insurance,  If  It  were  legis- 
lated today,  would  have  the  same  effect.  It 
would  create  turmoil.  Even  If  sick  care  were 
superbly  organized  today,  with  group  prac- 
tice in  well-integrated  facilities,  the  change 
from  "fee"  to  "free"  would  sUgger  the  sys- 
tem. 
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To  make  national  health  Insurance  possi- 
ble, we  must  first  make  available  health  test- 
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uable  cultural  and  educational  experiences 
not  only  for  the  chUdren  involved,  but  also 


a  pair  of  flannel  pajamas  last  week  for  her 
10- year-old  son.  Jeffrey. 
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country;  and  want  to  build,  not  tear 
down.  We  want  to  help  make  our  weak 
stronger,  our  poor  more  comfortable.  And. 


low  waters  of  Oreen  Bay  which  are  estimated 
to  have  a  value  of  more  than  $16  million." 
This,  of  course,  exceeds  the  total  amount, 
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To  make  natloiua  health  Insurance  possi- 
ble, we  must  first  make  •vallable  health  test- 
ing and  health  care  services  throughout  the 
country.  It  Is  our  conviction  that  these  serv- 
ices should  be  provided  or  arranged  for  by 
the  physicians  themselves  In  order  to  be  re- 
sponsive to  their  nee<ls. 

The  entry  of  healthy  people  Into  the  medi- 
cal care  system  should  not  be  considered  un- 
desirable. If  these  well  people  are  guided 
away  from  sick  care  Into  a  meaningful  health 
care  service,  there  Is  hope  that  we  can  de- 
velop an  effective  preventive  care  program 
for  the  future.  The  concomitant  release  of 
misused  doctors'  time  can  significantly  slow 
the  trend  toward  the  inflation  of  costs  and 
the  maldistribution  of  service. 
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HAWAn-ARIZONA    STUDENT 
EXCHANGE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  a  novel  pro- 
gram involving  the  first  student  ex- 
change between  the  States  of  Hawaii 
tind  Arizona  is  underway.  On  March  18. 
20  fifth-grade  students  from  Waianae. 
Maili.  and  Nanakuli  left  Hawaii  to  spend 
2  weeks  as  exchange  students  in  Steam- 
boat Rock,  Ariz.,  which  is  located  within 
a  Navajo  reservation.  On  April  23.  20 
Navajo  and  Hopl  Indian  fifth-grade  stu- 
dents will  arrive  in  Hawaii  to  spend  2 
weeks  as  exchange  students  in  Waianae. 

Named  "Operation  Opportunity,"  the 
exchange  program  between  children  from 
Hawaii  and  children  of  American  Indian 
ancestry  from  Arizona  is  being  financed 
through  private  efforts.  More  than 
$8,000  was  raised  from  the  community  in 
Hawaii  to  make  the  exchange  possible. 

One  of  the  most  active  supporters  of 
the  program  is  Mrs.  EJureka  Forbes,  a 
member  of  the  Senate  of  the  Hawaii 
State  Legislature. 

Mrs.  Forbes  offered  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Hawaii  State  Senate 
commending  the  program  and  congratu- 
lating the  Leeward  Cultural  Exchange 
and  sUtion  KHVH-TV  for  their  roles  in 
establishing  the  program  in  Waianae. 

Mrs.  Forbes  states: 

We  have  great  hopes  that  these  exchange 
visits  win  result  In  a  valuable  cultural  and 
educational  experience  for  the  students  di- 
rectly Involved  as  well  as  for  their  teachers, 
their  friends,  their  parents  and  the  members 
of  their  respective  communities. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  res- 
olution of  the  Hawaii  Senate  and  two 
articles  from  Honolulu  newspapers  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Sknate  Resolution  Conckatplatikc  the 
Lkzwako  Cxn.TtraAL  Exchancc  and  KHVH- 
TV    roB   Theoi   Rolzs   in    e:stablishinc   a 

STCDCNT    EXCHANCK    PaOCBAM    FOB    Waianax 

Whereas,  on  March  18,  1970.  twenty  fifth 
grade  students  from  Waianae,  Malil  and 
Nanakuli  will  leave  Hawaii  to  spend  two 
weeks  as  exchange  students  In  Steamboat 
Rocli.  Arizona,  wlbch  Is  located  within  a 
Navajo  Indian  reservation:  and 

Whereas,  on  April  23.  1970,  twenty  Navajo 
and  Hopl  Indian  fifth  grade  students  will 
arrive  In  Hawaii  to  spend  two  weeks  as  ex- 
change students  In  Waianae:  and 

Whereas,  this  exchange  Is  the  first  ex- 
change ever  made  between  children  from 
Hawaii  and  children  of  American  Indian 
ancestry:  and 

wliereas.  these  visits  will  result  In  val- 


uable cultural  and  educational  experiences 
not  only  for  the  children  Involved,  but  also 
for  the  parents  of  the  children  involved  and 
other  adults  In  the  community:  and 

Whereas,  the  Leeward  Cultural  Exchange 
was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
and  developing  this  student  exchange,  and 
KHVH-TV  led  the  fund  drive  for  this  ex- 
change program  under  the  name  of  "Opera- 
tion Opportunity":  and 

Whereas,  more  than  $8,000  was  raised  from 
the  community  In  order  to  make  this  ex- 
change economically  possible:  now.  there- 
fore 

Be  It  resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  Fifth 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Hawaii.  Regular 
Session  of  1970.  that  the  I>eward  Cultural 
Exchange  and  KHVH-TV  be  and  they  hereby 
are  congratulated  for  their  roles  In  estab- 
lishing a  student  exchange  program  in 
Waianae:  and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  certified  copies 
of  this  Resolution  be  transmitted  to  Edward 
J.  McOrath.  President  of  the  Leeward  Cul- 
tural Exchange,  and  Lawrence  S.  Berger, 
President  of  KHVH-TV. 

Navajo  Land  Beckons  Leewabo  Touncsteks 

Twenty  Leeward  Oahu  fifth  graders  will 
leave  next  week  to  spend  two  weeks  living 
and  going  to  school  In  a  little  Navajo  Indian 
settlement  named  Steamboat  Rock.  Arizona. 

The  trip,  which  will  be  countered  In  April 
by  a  visit  of  20  Navajo  youngsters  to  Leeward, 
was  dreamed  up  by  two  federal  Teacher 
Corps  volunteers  and  was  made  possible  by 
enthusiastic  community  support. 

The  Idea  started  last  year  when  Edward 
J.  McOrath  and  Craig  Thompson  joined 
the  Teacher  Corps  together. 

Teacher  Corps  is  a  federally  funded  pro- 
gram that  sends  non-education  college  grad- 
uates to  various  areas  to  l\elp  local  teachers 
Innovate  new  out-of-the-classroom  pro- 
grams. 

McOrath  was  sent  to  Leeward  and  Thomp- 
son was  sent  to  the  Arizona  Navajo  Reser- 
vation, the  two  threw  around  the  Idea  of 
a  cultural  exchange  and  decided  to  sound 
out  their  respective  communities  on  the  Idea. 

"Everyone  was  really  enthusiastic  about 
the  Idea."  McOrath  said.  "Both  the  Leeward 
and  Navajo  people  have  very  definite  and 
unique  cultural  features  and  both  are  very 
proud  of  them." 

So  the  Leeward  Cultural  Exchange  was 
formed  and  an  appeal  for  funds  locally 
brought  an  Immediate  community  response 
that  resulted  In  the  donation  of  the  $8,401 
necessary  for  the  Leeward  youngsters  to 
make  the  trip. 

KHVH-TV  led  the  fund  drive  under  the 
name  "Operation  Opportunity." 

The  group  will  leave  a  week  from  Wednes- 
day at  11:30  a.m.  on  Continental  Airlines 
flight  766.  The  public  Is  Invited  to  see  them 
off. 

Steamboat  Rock  is  in  Northeastern  Ari- 
zona, about  160  miles  northeast  of  Flagstaff. 
It  Is  In  the  center  of  the  Navajo  Reservation 
and  sits  on  the  outskirts  of  the  Hopl  Reser- 
vation, which  Is  surrounded  by  Navajo  land. 

The  Leeward  students  will  stay  at  Toyel 
Boarding  School,  which  Is  just  outside 
Steamboat  Rock.  The  boarding  school  houses 
both  Navajo  and  Hopl  children,  who  live 
there  during  the  school  week  and  go  home 
on  weekends. 

Activities  Include  visits  to  the  hogans 
(mud  dwellings)  of  Navajo  families,  visits  to 
such  scenic  and  cultural  attractions  as  the 
Orand  Canyon,  and  a  visit  to  Disneyland 
on  the  way  home. 

A  Swap  WrpH   the  Indians 
(By  Bob  Krauss) 
Mrs.    Roy    Yamada    out    In    palm-shaded 
Waianae  Is  knitting  a  pair  of  woolen  mittens 
for  her  fifth-grade  son,  Derek. 

Mrs    Elizabeth   Saragosa   at   Malll    (where 
the  temperature  averages  75  degrees)  bought 
I 


a  pair  of  flannel  pajamas  last  week  for  her 
10- year-old  son.  Jeffrey. 

Mrs.  Herbert  Amlna  In  tropical  Nanakuli, 
mother  of  10-year-old  Brian  Amlna.  Is  shop- 
ping for  a  warm  jacket. 

These  cold  weather  activities  popped  up  on 
the  sun-splashed.  Waianae  Coast  yesterday 
where  20  mothers  are  preparing  their  kids 
for  a  trip  to  Arizona.  There  they  will  spend 
two  weeks  on  the  Navajo  Reservation. 

Last  night  the  temperature  In  Navajoland 
was  below  freezing. 

That's  not  the  only  problem  facing 
Waianae  mothers. 

I  have  twins,  said  Mrs.  Raymond  Rod- 
ngues.  "My  daughter.  Ramy,  was  chosen  to 
make  the  trip  but  her  sister,  Raelene.  Isn't 
going.  They've  never  been  separated  before. 
1  don't  know  how  they'll  take  It." 

A  fifth-grader  from  Makaha,  who  has  never 
been  away  from  Hawaii.  Is  concerned  about 
visiting  the  reservation  because  of  snakes. 

"Don't  worry,"  hfcr  teacher  told  her.  "You 
wouldn't  stop  swimming  In  the  ocean  just 
because  of  the  sharks  out  there,  would  you?" 

The  tnp  to  Arizona  begins  a  week  from 
tomorrow  and  marks  the  beginning  of  the 
first  cultural  exchange  ever  attempted  be- 
tween kids  from  Hawaii  and  American  In- 
dians. 

For  more  than  a  month  the  Waianae  Coast 
community  has  been  raising  funds  to  meet 
the  budget  of  $8.401. 65. 

"We  now  have  t8,000  cash  In  hand  with 
pledges  for  the  rest,"  said  Edward  McOrath, 
president  of  the  Leeward  Cultural  Exchange, 
sponsoring  organization.  "We  are  still  tak- 
ing donations. 

"Any  money  we  get  beyond  our  own 
budget  win  be  used  to  help  the  Indian  kids 
come  to  Hawaii." 

McOrath  said  the  Leeward  children  are 
hoping  to  accept  an  Invitation  to  visit  a 
session  of  the  State  Legislature  this  week. 
Meanwhile,  they  are  practicing  Hawaiian 
songs  and  dances  after  school  every  Mon- 
day and  Wednesday. 

"We  had  a  picnic  In  Makaha  on  Sunday," 
McOrath  said.  "The  kids  performed  for  their 
parents." 

Robert  Moore,  principal  of  Waianae  Ele- 
mentary School  said  the  significance  of  the 
cultural  exchange  Is  that  it  will  be  a  care- 
fully planned  and  supervised  educational 
experience. 

This  Isn't  like  sending  another  baseball 
team  to  Disneyland."  said  Moore.  "The  ob- 
ject of  this  trip  is  education.  Our  kids  have 
been  having  two  classes  a  week  since  Jan.  28 
In  Hawaiian  language,  dance,  music,  arts  and 
crafts,  history. 

"They've  heard  Navajo  speakers,  seen  mov- 
ies about  the  Navajo  Reservation  so  they'll 
have  some  Idea  of  what  to  expect.  I'm  hoping 
this  will  turn  out  to  be  a  pilot  program  for 
other  exchanges  In  the  future." 

The  kids  put  on  a  car  wash  In  Waianae  two 
weeks  ago  to  help  raise  money  for  the  trip. 
They  made  tlOO.  Donations  have  come  In 
from  all  over  the  State. 

Movie  actor  Richard  Boone  collected  over 
$300  b;  passing  a  calabash  In  Wslklkl  night 
clubs. 

On  the  reservation,  McOrath  said,  the  klda 
will  visit  Navajo  hogans  (mud  houses,  at- 
tend class  with  Navajo  fifth-graders,  per- 
form hulas,  tour  the  Orand  Canyon,  go  on 
a  hayrlde,  see  Indian  dances  and  ride  horses. 
They  will  spend  a  day  at  Disneyland  on  the 
way  home. 

A  group  of  Navajo  fifth-graders  will  ar- 
rive in  Hawaii  April  23  for  the  second  hall 
of  the  exchange. 

McOrath  said  Leeward  parents  are  now 
signing  up  to  house  thecjilldren  during  the 
two-week  stay.  They  will  go  swimming  and 
fishing,  attend  a  luau,  tour  the  Island  and 
attend  school  with  the  Leeward  youngsters. 
McOrath  said. 

Donations  can  be  mailed  to  Leeward  Cul- 
tural Exchange,  £X).  Box  1017,  Waianae, 
Hawaii  96792. 
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KRISTY  VrVION:  YODNG 
,  AMERICAN 


Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  invite 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  a  young 
American  from  Rawlins,  Wyo. 

Her  name  is  Kristy  Vivion,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  her  outstanding  attitudes  about 
the  United  States  and  the  responsibUity 
of  America's  youth  to  the  Nation  are 
shared  by  the  vast  majority  of  our  young 
people. 

Miss  Vivion  is  this  year's  Wyoming 
winner  of  the  "Voice  of  Democracy"  com- 
petition sponsored  annually  by  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars.  She  has  done 
an  outstanding  job,  and  all  of  us  are  very 
proud  of  her. 

Miss  Vivion's  entry  in  this  competition, 
entitled  "Freedom's  Challenge,"  in  my 
opinion  is  inspiring  to  young  Americans 
and  older  Americans,  as  well. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Krlsty's 
excellent  paper  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  e.ssay 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Freedom's  Challenge 

"The  rocket's  red  glare,  bombs  bursting  in 
air.  gave  proof  through  the  night  that  ovir 
flag  was  still  there"  .  .  .  This  was  freedom's 
challenge  nearly  two  hundred  years  ago,  and 
since  that  night,  countless  Americans  have 
fought,  labored,  sacrificed  and  died  so  this 
flag  may  wave  on.  Even  today  they  die,  for 
the  American  adventure  Is  not  over,  and 
the  challenge  of  America  Is  not  dead. 

Freedom's  challenge  rings  out  today  when 
my  contemporaries  defile  our  flag — now 
grown  to  50  stars — at  the  very  minute  our 
soldiers  defend  It  in  Viet  Nam.  Freedom's 
challenge  screams  from  the  ghettos  here  at 
home.  It  beckons  from  the  Peace  Corps  and 
Vista.  But  the  challenge  Is  nevw  more  heart- 
rending than  when  a  black  hand  reaches  out 
to  say  "Accept  me"  .  .  .  Freedom  Isn't  free. 
It  wasn't  that  night  200  years  ago  and  it 
Isn't  today.  Freedom  Is  purchased  with 
dedication  and  sacrifice.  And  It  means  re- 
sponsibility and  taking  a  stand.  Perhaps  this 
Is  what  this  challenge  Is  really  all  about. 

So  If  today  we  would  answer  freedom's 
challenge  In  the  same  spirit  our  forefathers 
did,  we  cannot  stay  iinlnvolved  and  comfort- 
able while  the  vocal  minority  tears  our 
country  apart.  We  must  have  the  courage 
to  follow  where  our  hearts  would  lead  us 
and  be  unashamed  of  some  old-fashioned 
patriotism.  It's  time  we  stood  up  and  de- 
fended the  Constitution  and  the  Bill  of 
Rights  as  the  greatest  doctiments  ever  con- 
ceived by  man.  And  it's  time  to  remind  peo- 
ple again  of  the  American  success  story — 
that  this  is  the  only  country  on  earth  where 
every  man  can  reach  for  a  start 

Freedom's  challenge  has  never  been  more 
demanding  than  to  my  generation  because 
we  stand  In  danger  of  losing  our  heritage. 
The  concepts  that  built  this  nation  are  at- 
tacked on  every  side  every  day.  Confusion 
abounds.  Communal  living,  the  new  moral- 
ity, an  antl-establlshment  attitude,  are  all 
around.  To  be  unpatriotic  Is  popular;  to  say 
Qod  is  dead  finds  favor.  To  deny  all  stand- 
ards seems  to  be  the  "in''  thing. 

Yet,  somehow,  the  faction  preaching  these 
doctrines  doesn't  frighten  me.  I  have  faith 
in  my  fellowman  and  In  America.  For  the 
great  silent  majority  of  us  are  not  ashamed 
If  "America  The  Beautiful"  brings  a  tear  to 
our  eye.  We  fill  with  pride  at  our  flag  on 
parade,  or  a  friend  just  home  from  Viet  Nam. 
And  there  are  countless  nvimbers  of  us 
standing  In  the  wings,  working  and  prepar- 
ing ourselves  for  tomorrow's  citizenship 
privileges.    We    want    to    serve    this    great 


country;  and  want  to  build,  not  tear 
down.  We  want  to  help  make  our  weak 
stronger,  our  poor  more  comfortable.  And, 
yes,  we  want  to  help  give  opportunity  to  the 
oppressed  and  education  to  the  uneducated. 
This  Is  the  American  dream;  this  Is  free- 
dom's challenge.  I  saw  an  eternal  flame  at 
Arlington  that  reminded  me.  And  I  hear  im- 
mortal words  echoing  from  half-way  around 
the  world  and  down  through  the  years  to 
inspire  me  and  my  generation:  "To  you  from 
falling  hands  we  throw  the  torch.  Be  yours 
to  hold  it  high"  . . . 


SENATOR  MURPHY  URGES  EXPAN- 
SION AND  EXTENSION  OP  SEA 
GRANT  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MXniPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  Interested  for  some  time  in  accel- 
erating the  Nation's  efforts  in  ocean  ex- 
ploration and  development. 

In  1966,  I  coauthored  the  Sea  Grant 
measure,  which  is  now  Public  Law 
89-688. 

In  a  statement  on  April  3  before  the 
Education  Subcommittee,  of  which  I  am 
a  member,  I  strongly  supported  the  ex- 
tension and  expansion  of  the  Sea  Grant 
College  measure. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  statement  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Statement  or  Senator  Oeorce  Mttrpht 
Mr.  Chairman.  As  one  who  co-authored 
S.  2439,  the  original  Sea  Orant  bill,  which 
Is  now  Public  Law  89-688.  I  am  pleased  to 
cosponsor  S.  2293,  the  measure  before  us  to- 
day. This  bill  would  extend  the  Sea  Orant 
College  program,  which  Is  scheduled  to  ex- 
pire this  June,  for  three  years  with  an  au- 
thorlzaUon  of  $20  million,  $25  million,  and 
$30  million  for  flscal  years  1971  through 
1973. 

For  some  time  I  have  been  critical  of  the 
nation's  total  ocean  effort.  When  the  Sea 
Orant  measure  cleared  the  Senate  in  1966,  I 
said  that  "this  nation's  efforts  in  the  ex- 
ploration of  the  oceans  have  been  inade- 
quate and  moving  at  a  snail's  pace."  This 
Is  still  true. 

On  May  20,  1969,  I  introduced  S.  2204,  a 
bill  to  establish  a  National  Oceanic  Agency 
to  give  focus,  coordination  and  acceleration 
to  our  nation's  ocean  effort.  Since  the  in- 
troduction of  S.  2204,  I  have  had  various 
briefings  with  Administration  officials  con- 
veying to  them  my  strong  feelings  about 
ocean  exploration  and  development,  and  I 
am  confident  that  this  year  the  Administra- 
tion is  going  to  take  Important  steps  in  this 
vital  field,  steps  designed  to  make  the  nation 
the  world's  leader  in  oceanology. 

I  believe  that  as  we  speed  up  our  ocean 
efforts,  we  will  be  appreciative  of  the  role 
that  the  Sea  Grant  program  has  played  and 
Is  continuing  to  play  In  laying  the  founda- 
tion for  the  coming  oceanology  push  In  the 
seventies. 

Patterned  after  the  Land  Grant  College 
program,  which  has  been  greatly  responsible 
for  making  American  agriculture  the  most 
productive  and  efficient  in  the  world,  the 
Sea  Grant  Act  attempts  to  do  the  same  for 
the  development  of  our  marine  resources. 

The  Sea  Grant  program  has  been  part  of 
our  law  for  a  little  over  two  years,  and  It 
has  already  generated  a  great  deal  of  inter- 
est in  California  and  across  the  country.  I 
was  very  Interested  in  Chairman  Pell's  In- 
troductory remarks  on  the  Senate  Floor  that 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  had  "discovered 
deposits  of  magnesium  nodules  in  the  shal- 


low waters  of  Green  Bay  which  are  estimated 
to  have  a  value  of  more  than  $16  million." 
This,  of  course,  exceeds  the  total  amount, 
$11  million,  appropriated  to  date  for  this 
program. 

I  am  pleased  that  California  was  one 
of  the  first  states  to  receive  a  Sea  Grant 
when  the  program  was  Initiated.  A  two-year 
grant  was  made  to  Wheeler  J.  North  of  Cal- 
ifornia Institute  of  Technology  to  develop 
techniques  for  establishing  commercially  val- 
uable kelp  beds  In  barren  areas.  This  work 
has  proved  to  be  so  valuable  that  it  is  be- 
ing considered  for  renewal  for  another  two 
year*.  The  kelp  beds  of  California  provide 
the  essential  raw  material  for  the  algln  in- 
dustry as  well  as  an  excellent  habitat  for 
sports  fish  and  other  marine  organisms.  Dr. 
North's  project  Is  improving  the  kelp  forests 
and  extending  them  to  provide  a  greater 
Bouroe  of   this  Important  raw  material. 

California  also  was  one  of  the  first  states 
to  receive  support  for  marine  technician 
training.  Santa  Barbara  City  College  initi- 
ated a  program  for  diving  and  general  ma- 
rine technicians  and  will  graduate  its  first 
class  under  Sea  Grant  auspices  this  year. 
Preliminary  reports  indicate  that,  of  29  stu- 
dents in  the  graduating  class,  24  already 
have  jobs,  4  are  going  on  for  additional  edu- 
cation, and  one  has  established  a  business 
of  his  own  but  Is  uncertain  about  his  future 
direction.  Continuation  and  expansion  of  this 
program,  which  is  directed  by  an  Industry 
Advisory  Committee  made  up  of  marine  tech- 
nician employers.  Is  under  review. 

A  second  marine  techmcTan  training  pro- 
gram was  instituted  at  Marin  Junior  Col- 
lege in  Kentfleld,  California.  This  program 
was  Initiated  only  last  August,  and  it  is  too 
early  to  have  definite  results. 

Two  of  the  excellent  California  State  Col- 
leges already  are  represented  in  the  pro- 
gram. San  Diego  State  College  Is  conduct- 
ing research  leading  to  improving  the  valu- 
able commercial  and  sports  fishery  for  the 
California  spiny  lobster.  This  project  already 
has  developed  substantial  Information  on  the 
spiny  lobster,  and  while  It  Is  not  expected 
to  result  In  an  Immediate  Increase  In  the 
fishery,  it  should  provide  a  basis  for  such 
an  expansion  and  for  improved  management. 
An  integral  part  of  the  program  is  the  train- 
ing of  additional  scientists  for  marine 
resources. 

Humboldt  State  College  at  Areata,  CaU- 
fornia,  was  awarded  one  of  the  limited  num- 
ber of  Sea  Grant  Coherent  Projects.  A  Co- 
herent Project  Is  one  composed  of  several 
sub-projects  related  to  a  common  theme.  In 
the  case  of  Hvunboldt,  the  theme  Is  develop- 
ment and  proper  management  of  fishery  re- 
sources of  northern  California.  Among  the 
projects  are  the  feaslblUty  of  enriching  sal- 
mon and  trout  rearing  ponds  with  sewage 
effluent;  the  seasonal  changes,  relative  size 
and  biochemical  composition  of  the  dunge- 
ness  crab;  the  feasibility  of  utilizing  proc- 
essing-plant fish  waste  in  the  rearing  of  crab 
and  fish;  and  the  ecology  and  standing  crop 
estimates  of  the  Gaper  clam  in  South  Hum- 
boldt Bay.  Most  of  these  projects  were  de- 
veloped in  concert  with  the  local  fishing 
Industry  and  the  California  Department  of 
Fish  and  Game. 

The  Sea  Grant  staff  has  been  conducting 
discussions  for  some  time  with  the  con- 
sortium of  state  colleges  represented  m  the 
Moss  Marine  Landing  Laboratory.  A  formal 
proposal  for  development  of  a  Sea  Grant 
program  of  planning,  public  service,  and 
pilot  research  activities  to  serve  the  Mon- 
terey Bay  region  and  the  central  Cali- 
fornia coast  Is  now  under  review. 

The  way  that  the  Sea  Grant  program  has 
been  able  to  respond  to  national  needs  can 
be  seen  by  the  Santa  Barbara  disaster.  Fol- 
lowing this  tragedy,  I  learned  that  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  Santa  Barbara  had  a 
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Sea  Orant  appllcaUon  pending,  part  of  which 
would  enable  them  to  assess  what  was  be- 
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stand  the  basic  changes  taking  place 
in  the  country.  They  began  to  under- 
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^  ..i.«.i»n  intniiM  thA  pxistence  of  some  Howe\er,   we  cannot  be  optimistic  about 

his  support  of  a  50-percent  incre^  to     t^^PX^opSm  sS.  wtys'of  detlrX^  the  prospe;=ts  for  intensive  agriculture  in  the 

the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund,     f^^t^en  a  population   is  "to  large"  and  tropics,  where  the  soils  wlU  not   with  pres- 

the  principal  source  of  revenue  for  the     '  »            ..to^^aii"  must  be  estabiuhed.  ent  technology  support  I'^te'"^;*^^^'^^" 

"i^.-YcUi^n  nf  nark.^   foreste.  and  wUder-      '^  »%   "r«t,Ame    human  t>oDulatlon  sizes  and  high  denslOes  of  people.  Possibly  some 
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Sea  Grant  appUcaUon  pending,  part  of  wblcb 
would  enable  tbem  to  assess  what  was  be- 
ing done  about  the  spills  and  their  effect  on 
the  environment.  I  wired  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  urging  immediate  approval 
of  thU  application,  and  as  a  result.  I  was  able 
to  announce  five  days  later,  when  the  Sen- 
ate Public  Works  Subcommittee  was  holding 
hearings  in  Santa  Barbara,  that  the  National 
Science  Foundation.  In  response  to  my  wire, 
had  moved  Immediately  to  approve  a  WO.OOO 
grant  for  the  study  of  the  emergency  effects 
of  oil  leakage.  Later  in  the  year.  I  was  able 
to  announce  a  supplemental  and  larger  grant 
to  the  University 

The  program  now  includes  re«e»rch  on 
several  aspects  of  the  main  offshore  Industry 
of  the  area — oil — and  on  other  Important 
resources  of  the  Santa  Barl>ara  channel,  the 
kelp  beds,  and  their  associated  sports  fish. 
The  program  Includes  both  research  and  the 
education  of  applied  marine  sclentuts.  A  re- 
newal proposal  for  SanU  Barbara,  which  I 
hope  win  be  approved,  is  in  process  of  review. 
Another  camp\ia  of  the  University  of  Cal- 
ifornia in  the  Sea  Grant  program  Is  the 
famous  Scrtpps  Institution  of  Oceanology/ 
San  Diego  Campus.  Initially  they  came  Into 
the  program  with  a  coherent  project  for 
graduate  Instruction  and  research  in  ap- 
plied ocean  sciences.  The  University  began 
an  Instructional  program  in  the  applied  as- 
pects of  marine  sciences  and  an  advisory 
service  program  was  initiated.  During  the 
first  two  years  of  Scrlpps  San  Diego  Campus 
participation,  discussions  between  the  Sea 
Grant  staff,  various  state  offices  and  the  Gov- 
ernor's commission  continued,  resulting  re- 
cently In  a  letter  to  the  Sea  Grant  program, 
from  Chancellor  Hitch  of  the  University  of 
California  stating  that  he  wished  the  entire 
higher  education  system  In  California  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  Institutional  program  with 
the  San  Diego  Campus  and  Scrlpps  as  the  lead 
Institution.  The  Sea  Grant  program  has  re- 
ceived a  proposal  for  institutional  support 
from  the  Scrlpps  Institution /University  of 
California.  San  Diego  complex.  This  pro- 
posal Is  now  under  review 

Sea  Grant  interest  In  the  resources  of 
California's  many  excellent  Institutions  la 
pefhaps  Indicated  by  a  rather  small  grant 
which  NSF  is  now  considering  It  Is  a  re- 
quest for  funds  to  print  a  report  on  "Marine 
Sciences  In  California's  In«!tltutlons  of  Higher 
Education."  orepared  bv  the  Coordinating 
Council  for  HlKher  Education.  The  necessity 
for  the  large  printing  is  the  interest  oT  many 
of  California's  educational  Institutions  In 
partlclDatlng  In  various  marine  science  actly- 
Itles.  The  report  contains  an  assessment  of 
existing  smd  planned  programs  and  a  series 
of  recommendations  for  future  marine  sci- 
ence efforts  Including  some  specifically  re- 
lated to  participation  by  California  schools 
In  the  Sea  Grant  program.  The  Initial  print- 
ing did  not  begin  to  meet  the  demand,  and 
funds  were  requested  of  See  Grant  to  print 
an  additional  one  thousand  copies  of  the 
report,  of  which  750  already  are  committed. 
The  amount  of  marine  activity  directly 
apjpllcable  to  the  Sea  Grant  mission  In  the 
state  of  California  Is  so  large  that  the  en- 
tire Sea  Grant  appropriations  to  date  could 
have  been  spent  productively  In  that  one 
sUte.  It  Is  apparent,  and  particularly  with 
the  Interest  of  the  higher  education  sys- 
tem In  California,  and  of  the  Interest  In 
the  thirty  other  states  in  Sea  Grant  partic- 
ipation that  the  Sea  Grant  program  must  be 
extended  and  enlarged  Bordering  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  CallTomlans  have  always  appreci- 
ated the  Importance  of  the  ocean,  and  have 
been  cognizant  of  the  benefits  that  might  be 
derived  for  all  mankind  by  an  Increased  ef- 
fort Because  of  the  great  Interest  In  ocean- 
ology and  m  the  Sea  Grant  program  In  my 
state.  I  am  pleased  to  Join  In  this  effort 
to  extend  and  expand  the  Sea  Grant  pro- 
gram. 


SECRETARIES  WEEK:  APRIL  19-25 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  "Better 
Secretaries  Mean  Better  Business"  is  the 
theme  of  the  19th  consecutive  annual 
Secretaries  Week.  AprU  19-25,  1970. 
Wednesday.  April  22.  is  designated  Sec- 
retaries Day. 

Governors  and  mayors  throughout  the 
United  States  will  officially  proclaim 
Secretaries  Week,  and  their  coimterparts 
in  Canada  will  do  the  same.  For  the 
seventh  consecutive  year,  the  Outdoor 
Advertising  Association  has  imdertaken 
Secretaries  Week  as  a  public  service 
project,  and  billboards  will  be  made 
available  throughout  the  country.  Many 
chambers  of  commerce  also  observe  Sec- 
retaries Week,  and  service  clubs  such  as 
Rotary,  Lions,  and  Kiwanis  frequently 
invite  secreUries  to  participate  in  spe- 
cial programs. 

The  purpose  of  Secretaries  Week  is. to 
bring  recognition  to  secretaries  for  the 
vltol  role  they  play  in  business,  industry, 
education,  government,  and  the  profes- 
sions. Secretaries  Week  was  originated  in 
1952  by  the  National  Secretaries  Asso- 
ciation (International)  in  cooperation 
with  the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce 
to  draw  attention  to  the  secretary's  con- 
tribution to  the  educational,  professional, 
and  civic  growth  of  the  community.  It 
also  serves  to  remind  secretaries  of  their 
responsibilities  to  their  employers  and  to 
their  profession.  Many  secretaries  also 
will  participate  in  secretarial  seminars. 

Mr.  Presidfent,  I  have  been  supporting 
the  efforts  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Maryland  <Mr.  Tydincs>  to  secure  Ju- 
diciary Committee  action  on  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  101.  which  would  have  au- 
thorized the  President  to  Issue  a  procla- 
mation designating  the  last  full  calendar 
week  of  April  as  National  Secretaries 
Week. 

The  secretaries  of  this  country  deserve 
this  recognition,  and  I  hope  that  next 
year  we  will  be  able  to  pass  such  a  Joint 
resolution  in  time  to  make  our  contribu- 
tion to  the  event. 


IMPROVED    AMERICAN 
ENVIRONMENT 

Mr.  AliLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  learn  that  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Walter  J.  Hickel  today  has  rec- 
ommended that  Congress  raise  from  $200 
million  to  $300  million  the  Federal  money 
available  for  the  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servation Fund,  which  is  used  to  acquire 
and  develop  park  land  and  other  recrea- 
tion areas. 

This  proposal  for  a  50-percent  increase 
in  the  Federal  effort  accords  with  a  bill 
I  am  cosponsoring  for  the  same  purpose. 
This  proposal  embodies  an  important 
and  timely  advance  in  the  fight  for  an 
Improved  American  environment. 

Mr.  President,  a  powerful  commitment 
to  such  conservation  measures  is  as 
American  as  apple  pie.  and  as  Republi- 
can as  a  healthy  bull  elephant. 

The  active  American  concern  with  con- 
servation and  other  environment  issues 
dates  from  the  administration  of  Presi- 
dent Theodore  Roosevelt.  It  was  at  about 
this  time — in  the  early  years  of  the  cen- 
tury— that  Americans  began  to  under- 


stand the  basic  changes  taking  place 
In  the  country.  They  began  to  imder- 
stand  that  the  rural  yeoman's  Republic 
was  becoming  an  urban  industrial  giant. 
And  they  began  to  understand  that  their 
desires  were  limitless,  but  their  resources 
were  not. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  President 
Roosevelt  began  his  campaign  to  shape 
a  comprehensive  American  commitment 
to  preserving  the  national  treasure  of  re- 
sources and  beauty. 

I  am  proud  to  be  able  to  remind  Sen- 
ators that  Theodore  Roosevelt's  environ- 
mental concern  grew  out  of  his  lifelong 
love  affair  with  the  American  West, 
about  which  he  wrote  so  movingly,  and 
in  accordance  with  which  we  acted  so 
decisively. 

An  Important  part  of  his  environmen- 
tal campaign  was  a  program  of  develop- 
ing and  preserving  recreation  areas  In 
areas  particularly  blessed  by  natural 
beauty. 

Teddy  Roosevelt  understood  that  these 
places  of  natural  beauty  would  become 
Increasingly  valuable  to  an  urbanized 
nation.  He  imderstood  the  necessity  for 
such  places  of  beauty,  to  which  an  urban 
population  could  periodically  adjourn 
for  relaxation,  and  for  the  spiritual  re- 
newal that  can  only  come  from  the  rela- 
tive quiet  and  solitude  of  areas  of  nat- 
ural beauty. 

Mr.  President,  the  American  people 
today  use  their  national  parks  and  other 
recreation  areas  for  just  this  purpose. 
And  they  are  using  them  more  each  year. 

Indeed,  some  persons  are  unhappy 
about  the  crowds  which  recently  have 
been  attracted  to  our  great  national 
parks.  There  are  those  who  deplore  the 
fact  that  visits  to  national  parks  have 
risen  by  400  percent  in  less  than  thrpe 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  find  anything 
deplorable  about  this  Increasing  use  of 
our  national  parks. 

That  Increase  Is  not  simply  a  reflec- 
tion of  a  rising  population.  After  all.  dur- 
ing the  period  In  which  the  visits  to 
national  parks  were  rising  400  percent, 
the  population  was  growing  by  only  30 
percent. 

The  fact  is  that  our  national  parks 
are  being  visited  more  frequently  because 
more  and  more  Americans  have  the  in- 
comes and  leisure  time  necessary  to 
travel  great  distances  and  enjoy  such 
recreations  as  camping. 

This  represents  an  ever-wider  sharing 
of  the  blessings  of  aflluence.  This  Is  not 
deplorable. 

Further,  this  Increasing  use  of  national 
parks  means  that  the  national  parks  are 
being  used  for  one  of  the  purposes  for 
which  they  were  originally  Intended  to 
be  used — they  are  being  used  for  the  en- 
joyment of  a  mobile,  urbsm  population. 

The  answer  to  the  heavy  use  and.  In 
some  cases,  overcrowding  of  our  national 
parks  and  other  recreation  facilities  is 
not  to  bewail  the  fact  that  so  many 
Americans  are  able  and  Inclined  to  travel 
In  search  of  natural  beauty. 

Rather,  the  progressive,  positive  re- 
sponse to  this  Is  a  program  to  Increase 
the  amount  and  caliber  of  national  parks 
and  other  recreation  areas.  This  is  just 
what  Secretary  Hickel  is  advocating  by 
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his  support  of  a  50-percent  Increase  in 
the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund, 
the  principal  source  of  revenue  for  the 
acquisition  of  parks,  forests,  and  wilder- 
ness areas  by  the  National  Park  Service, 
Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife, 
and  the  Forest  Service. 

The  President  addressed  himself  to 
this  matter  In  his  message  to  Congress 
on  the  environment.  He  said: 

Increasing  population,  Increasing  mobility, 
increasing  Incomes,  and  increaslug  leisure 
will  all  combine  In  the  years  ahead  to  rank 
recreational  facilities  among  the  most  vital 
of  our  public  resources. 

Now  Secretary  Hickel  is  backing  a  pro- 
posal which  demonstrates  that  there  is 
more  to  this  administration's  environ- 
mental concern  than  mere  rhetoric  and 
empty  pledges. 

The  Secretary  is  especially  anxious  to 
ease  some  of  the  burdens  on  our  larger 
national  parks,  while  also  easing  some 
of  the  travel  burdens  on  urban  Ameri- 
cans. He  says: 

It  Is  urgent  that  we  move  now  to  bring 
recreation  opportunities  to  the  people.  This 
Is  especially  true  in  the  urban  areas  where 
the  needs  are  the  most  out  of  balance,  suit- 
able open  spaces  are  getting  scarce,  and  land 
costs  are  splrallng. 

Three  quarters  of  the  population  live  In 
and  around  our  major  cities  and  that  con- 
centration Is  Increasing.  We  must  bring  more 
"parks  to  the  people"  to  relieve  the  social 
pressures  In  these  crowded  areas. 

I  applaud  the  Secretary's  remarks  and 
commend  his  proposal  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate. 


/ 


POPULATION  CRISIS— V 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  Inherent 
In  the  creation  of  a  national  population 
policy  is  the  problem  of  determining  an 
optimum  population  size  for  the  United 
States;  that  Is.  calculating  what  aggre- 
gate population  level  is  most  consistent 
with  our  resources  and  aspirations.  An 
excellent  article  dealing  with  this  issue. 
entitled  "Tailoring  Our  Elbow  Room," 
and  written  by  Paul  and  Anne  Ehrllch. 
was  published  In  the  Washington  Post  of 
AprU  5. 

This  Is  a  piece  which  ought  to  be  read 
by  all  Americans  interested  In  Intelli- 
gently searching  out  a  solution  to  our 
pressing  population  problem. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Ehrlichs'  article  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Tailoring  Ouk  Elbow  Room 
(By  Paul  R.  Ehrllch  and  Anne  H.  Ehrllch) 
(Paul  Ehrllch  Is  professor  of  biology  at 
Stanford  University  and  his  wife  Is  a  biolog- 
ical Illustrator  and  research  assistant  In 
biology  there.  The  following  Is  excerpted  by 
permission  from  their  book  "Population  Re- 
sources Environment:  Issues  In  Human  Ecol- 
ogy."  to  be  published  next  month  by  W.  H. 
Freeman  and  Co.) 

It  U  to  be  hoped  that  all  people  would 
agree  that  the  only  humane  way  to  control 
the  size  of  the  human  population  Is  by  limit- 
ing the  number  of  births;  that  an  increase 
In  the  number  of  deaths  (or  reduction  In  the 
life  expectancy)  should  be  avoided  at  all 
costs.  But  the  Idea  of  controlling  the  size  of 


a  population  impUes  the  existence  of  some 
standard  of  optimum  size.  Ways  of  determin- 
ing when  a  population  Is  "to  large"  and 
when  It  Is  "too  small"  must  be  established. 

At  one  extreme,  human  popiilatlon  sizes 
are  Umlted  by  the  physical  capacity  of  the 
earth  Itself,  and  at  the  other,  by  the  smallest 
group  that  can  reproduce  Itself.  But  other 
factors  should  enter  Into  considerations  of 
optimum  population  size,  Including  an  indi- 
vidual's relationships  with  his  fellow  men 
and  his  psychological  relationship  to  his 
environment — factors  that  we  recognize  In 
such  concepts  as  "the  quaUty  of  Ufe"  and 
"the  pursuit  of  happiness." 

The  Idea  of  controlling  the  size  of  the 
human  population  is  reaUy  a  new  one.  Until 
very  recently,  population  limitation  has 
been  considered  neither  possible  nor  proper 
or  limits  have  been  set  so  high  that  the 
problem  of  Umltatlon  would.  In  effect,  be 
postponed  Into  the  indefinite  fut\ire.  The 
tendency  to  avoid  this  Issue  still  exists,  even 
m  the  face  of  abundant  evidence  that  very 
large  numbers  could  never  be  supported. 

Discussions  about  fertility  control  are  still 
far  more  likely  to  center  on  changing  rates 
of  growth;  absolute  size  is  often  considered 
Irrelevant  to  anything.  Nevertheless,  the  ab- 
solute size  of  the  human  race  Is  now  so 
large  that  It  Is  perhaps  the  single  most  Im- 
portant factor  we  have  to  consider  In  dis- 
cussing man's  future,  and  Its  present  un- 
precedented rate  of  growth  adds  to  the  ur- 
gency of  the  problem. 

Rapid  growth  rates  hinder  economic  de- 
velopment in  underdeveloped  countries. 
Therefore  the  population  problem  Is  per- 
ceived by  economists  and  politicians  as  a 
problem  of  growth  rates.  That  the  human 
population  Is  now  putting  stress  upon  the 
carrying  capacity  of  the  earth  Itself  must  be 
recognized  by  aU  responsible  people,  not  Just 
by  ecologlsts.  In  the  next  few  decades,  our 
efforts  to  support  a  growing  population  are 
bound  to  result  in  much  more  stress,  even  if 
we  Immediately  bend  meet  of  our  efforts 
toward  alleviating  the  deleterious  effects  of 
overpopulation. 

THE    BESOUKCES   FACTOR 


In  order  to  be  meaningful,  statements 
about  overpopulation  and  underpopulation 
must  be  based  on  consideration  of  many  en- 
vironmental factors  m  addition  to  numbers 
of  people  per  unit  of  land  area.  One  com- 
monly hears  that  South  America  Is  under- 
populated because  It  has  relatively  few  peo- 
ple per  square  mile  in  comparison  with,  say, 
Asia.  It  sounds  logical  at  first  to  use  popu- 
lation density  as  the  basis  for  discussions  of 
optimum  population.  It  becomes  evident  on 
further  reflection,  however,  that  in  most  cir- 
cumstances density  alone  Is  one  of  the  least 
Important  considerations. 

Much  more  critical  than  density  alone  wUl 
be  density  In  relation  to  available  resources. 
The  Sahara  Desert,  for  instance,  might  be 
"overpopulated"  at  a  much  lower  density 
than  the  tropical  Island  of  Tahiti.  More  peo- 
ple are  able  to  live  well  on  the  resources  of 
the  Uland  than  they  could  on  the  resources 
of  an  isolated  piece  of  desert  of  the  same 
size. 

Of  course,  the  discovery  of  valuable  re- 
sources like  oil  or  water  under  the  desert 
might  alter  the  situation.  The  oil  could  be 
exchanged  for  food  and  other  necessities 
and.  m  time,  the  desert  might  develop  Into 
a  local  population  center  of  very  high  den- 
sity. This  Is  essentially  what  happens  In 
cities,  which  exchange  manufactured  goods, 
technological  know-how  and  various  services 
for  food,  commodities  and  other  needed 
materials. 

If,  instead  of  oil,  water  were  discovered 
and  could  be  made  available  locally,  the 
surrounding  desert  might  be  made  to  bloom, 
and  Intensive  agriculture  might  also  permit 
the  establishment  of  a  higher  population 
density  than  prevails  In  Tahiti.  This.  In  fact, 
happens  around  oases. 


Ho\^e\er.  we  cannot  be  c^tlmlstic  about 
the  prospects  for  intensive  agriculture  in  the 
tropics,  where  the  soils  will  not,  with  pres- 
ent technology,  support  intensive  agrlcult\ire 
and  high  densities  of  people.  Possibly  some 
of  these  areas,  through  the  development  of 
a  "true  culture"  with  shade-loving  vegeta- 
bles beneath  the  trees,  could  successfully 
support  more  people  than  they  do  now.  But 
the  suggestion  that  aU  land  areas  can  be 
made  to  support  population  densities  as 
great  as  those  of  such  European  countries 
as  the  Netherlands  Is  misleading,  for  two 
reasons. 

First,  Europe  is  blessed  with  very  favorable 
soils  and  climate  which  are  not  equaled  in 
the  tropics,  where  most  of  the  poor  coun- 
tries are  located.  Second,  Europe  is  by  no 
means  self-sufficient  in  food.  Even  Denmark, 
an  exporter  of  dairy  products,  eggs  and  meat, 
must  import  huge  quantities  of  oilseed  cakes 
and  grata  to  support  the  livestock. 

Measured  against  food  needs  and  produc- 
tion, Europe  is  already  overpopulated.  The 
continent  Is  also  a  consumer  of  nonrenew- 
able resources  that  are  largely  imported  from 
other  areas,  and  It  also  has  serious  popula- 
tion-related pollution  problems. 

CARRYING    CAPACITT 

Relative  to  resources,  then,  optimism  pop- 
ulaUon  is  not  a  simple  figure  to  establish. 
The  size  and  location  of  the  land  area  and  its 
possibilities  for  exchange  with  other  areas 
must  be  considered.  In  addlUon,  the  question 
of  how  long  the  popuUUon  Is  to  be  main- 
tained Is  Important. 

An  area  must  be  considered  overpopulated 
If  It  Is  being  supported  by  the  rapid  con- 
sumption of  nonrenewable  resources.  It 
must  also  be  considered  overpopulated  If 
the  activities  of  the  p<q)ulation  are  leading 
to  a  steady  deterioration  of  the  environ- 
ment. 

In  other  words,  when  we  are  deaUng  with 
the  concept  of  optimum  population,  we 
must  consider  the  relationship  of  human 
numbers  to  the  carrying  capacity  of  the 
environment.  Taking  into  account  present 
population  densities  and  the  other  factors 
involved  In  carrying  capacity,  we  arrived  at 
the  Inescapable  conclusion  that,  in  the 
context  of  man's  present  patterns  of  behav- 
ior and  level  of  technology,  the  planet  Earth 
as  a  whole,  is  over  populated. 

Biochemist  H.  R.  Hulett  of  the  Stanford 
University  Medical  Center,  in  considering  the 
possible  size  of  an  optimum  population,  has 
made  some  Interesting  calculations  that  bear 
on  the  question  of  the  degree  of  overpopula- 
tion. He  assumed  that  the  average  U.S.  cit- 
izen would  not  consider  the  resources  avail- 
able to  him  to  be  excessive.  He  then  di- 
vided estimates  of  the  world  production  of 
those  resources  by  the  American  per  capita 
consimiptlon. 

On  this  basis.  Hulett  concludes  ".  .  .  It 
appears  that  (about)  a  bllUon  people  Is  the 
maximum  population  supportable  by  the 
present  agricultural  and  Industrial  system 
of  the  world  at  U.S.  levels  of  affiuence." 
HuleU's  estimate  means  that,  even  Ignoring 
depletion  of  nonrenewable  resources  and  en- 
vironmental deterioration,  the  population  of 
the  earth  is  already  almost  three  billion 
people  above  a  reasonable  optimum. 

This  does  not  mean  that.  In  certain  ways, 
some  areas  of  the  earth  may  not  stUl  be 
underpopulated.  For  Instance.  If  more  people 
lived  In  Australia  now,  that  country  might 
be  able  to  afford  a  better  surface  transport 
system  and  extend  paved  roads  across  the 
continent.  Australians  would  also  be  In  a 
better  position  to  develop  and  utilize  their 
mineral  and  energy  resources. 

But,  unhappily,  even  though  a  larger  pop- 
ulation could  well  Uve  there,  the  "frontier 
philosophy"  is  even  more  rampant  In  Aus- 
tralia than  lu  the  United  States  in  terms 
of  environmental  deterioration  and  agri- 
cultural   over-exploltatlon.    Thus    Australia 
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may  be  considered  overpopulated  already  In 
relation  to  Its  long-term  ability  to  feed  Its 
people,  even  though  the  continent  is  too 
thinly  populated  in.  terms  of  highway  con- 


that  Is  resistant  to  DDT  In  six  to  eight  gener- 
ations, pres\imably  as  a  result  of  some  minor 
changes  in  enzyme  systems  or  behavior.  It 
seems  unlikely,  however,  that  any  number 


their  interest  In  esthetic  values  and  respect 
for  nature,  which  they  demonstrate  In  their 
lovely  gardens.  They  also  successfully  create 
an  Illusion  of  space  when  there  Is  very  little 
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for  people  is  desired  and  then  determine  how 
many    people    can    be    maintained    at    that 
standard. 
The  minimum  size  will  be  determined  by 


Vietnam  and  Laos.  His  assignment:  To  ex- 
amine how  the  Nixon  Administration  Is  do- 
ing m  Its  effort  to  get  out  of  the  Vietnam 
War.  This  Is  the  first  of  several  articles  mak- 


But  behind  the  scenes  at  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  the  Pentagon  all  is  not  so  cool. 

The  fear  Is  that  the  Commtmists  may  con- 
tinue to  build  up  pressure,  forcing  the  XSS. 
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may  be  considered  overpopuUted  already  In 
relation  to  its  long-term  ability  to  teed  Its 
people,  even  though  the  continent  Is  too 
thinly  populated  In.  terms  of  highway  con* 
struction  and  economic  development. 

Regardless  oi  such  examples  of  "underpop- 
ulatlon."  It  is  clear  that.  In  dealing  with 
population  problems,  we  must  focus  on  the 
earth  as  a  whole,  because  it  has  become  a 
single,  closed-loop  feedback  system  as  far  as 
human  activities  are  concerned.  Air  pollution 
Is  a  global  problem:  resource  depletion  Is  a 
global  problem:  food  shortage  Is  a  global 
problem:  chlorinated  hydrocarbons  are  a 
global  problem,  and  thus  an  excessive  popu- 
lation in  one  area  of  the  world  creates  prob- 
lems for  all  other  areas. 

■ATTLS    FOB    StraVITAI, 

The  urge  toward  maximizing  the  number 
of  children  successfully  reared  has  been 
fixed  In  us  by  billions  of  years  of  evolution 
during  which  our  ancestors  were  fighting  a 
continual  battle  to  keep  the  birth  rate  ahead 
of  the  death  rate.  Even  among  our  ape-Uke 
ancestors  a  few  million  years  ago.  most  of 
the  children  died  before  they  reached  re- 
productive age. 

Then  another  factor,  cultural  evolution, 
was  added  to  biological  evolution,  resulting 
In  a  trend  toward  larger  brains.  Human 
brain  size  was  eventually  limited  by  the  abil- 
ity of  women  to  carry  and  deliver  large- 
headed  Infants  without  themselves  being 
Immobilized.  Consequently,  more  and  more 
brain  growth  was  concentrated  In  the  period 
after  birth. 

Although  this  resulted  in  a  longer  period 
of  postnatal  helplessness  for  the  infants, 
presumably  this  was  less  of  an  adaptive  dis- 
advantage than  further  pelvic  expansion  of 
the  mothers  would  have  been.  The  long  pe- 
riod of  helplessness  of  the  human  infant 
had  many  effects,  most  of  which  center  on 
the  mother's  problem  of  caring  for  and  pro- 
tecting It.  Presumably  a  selective  premium 
was  placed  on  keeping  the  father  with  the 
family  group,  and  an  essential  step  in  that 
direction  was  the  elimination  of  the  short, 
well-defined  breeding  season  characteristic 
of  most  mammals. 

Year-rotUKl  sexuality  and  the  development 
of  strong  mother-offspring  and  father- 
mother  bonds  (pair-bonds) .  which  led  to  the 
evolution  of  family  groups,  may  be  traced 
at  least  in  part  to  Increased  brain  size.  These 
are,  of  course,  the  essential  ingredients  of 
what  mankind  has  developed  Into  the  vast, 
varied,  complex  and  pervasive  social  phe- 
nomenon that  is  sometimes  referred  to  In 
our  society  simply  as  "sex." 

Sex  in  this  sense  Is  not  simply  an  act  lead- 
ing to  the  production  of  offspring,  but  rather 
It  is  a  cultural  phenomenon  penetrating  into 
all  aspects  of  our  lives,  including  our  self- 
esteem  and  our  choice  of  friends,  cars  and 
leaders.  It  la  tightly  Interwoven  with  our 
mythologies  and  history,  and  It  Influences 
our  views  of  nearly  everything. 

Understanding  these  points  makes  It  easier 
to  evaluate  many  arguments  raised  against 
birth  control  on  the  basis  of  emotional  ideas 
about  the  "natural"  function  of  sex.  Fur- 
thermore, a  grasp  of  the  cultxiral  Importance 
of  sex  brings  home  the  difflculty  of  chang- 
ing the  reproductive  habits  of  a  society,  since 
attempts  to  do  so  may  be  perceived  by  the 
society  as  an  assault  on  the  very  basis  of  Its 
culture. 

DirVlCULT     QTTXmONS 

In  addition  to  the  evolutionary  origins  of 
man's  attitudes  toward  reproduction,  we 
must  consider  what  kind  of  environment  man 
Is  best  adapted  to.  What  size  groups  does  he 
feel  most  comfortable  In?  How  important  Is 
solitude  for  the  well-being  of  the  human 
psyche?  Is  the  color  green  an  Important  com- 
ponent of  the  environment  of  Homo  tapiena? 

To  give  an  analogy,  one  may,  by  selection, 
experimentally  create  a  atrmln  of  fniltflles 


that  is  resistant  to  DDT  in  six  to  eight  gener- 
ations, presumably  as  a  result  of  some  minor 
changes  in  enzyme  systems  or  behavior.  It 
seems  unlikely,  however,  that  any  number 
of  generations  of  selection  would  produce  a 
frultfly  able  to  fly  with  one  wing:  in  fact, 
an  attempt  to  produce  such  a  change  by  arti- 
ficial selection  would  probably  lead  to  ex- 
tinction of  the  experimental  population. 

Some  biologists  feel  that  mankind's  evolu- 
tionary history  has  been  such  that  the  pres- 
ent environments  to  which  he  Is  subjecting 
himself  are  essentially  asking  him  to  "fly 
with  one  wing."  This  general  viewpoint  has 
been  expressed  by  three  biologists  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin.  H.  H.  litis.  P.  An- 
drews and  O.  L.  Loucks.  They  feel  that  man- 
kind's genetic  endowment  has  been  shaped 
by  evolution  to  require  "natural"  surround- 
ings for  optimum  mental  health.  They  write: 

"Physically  and  genetically,  we  appear  best 
adapted  to  a  tropical  savanna,  but  as  a  cul- 
tural animal,  we  utilize  learned  adaptations 
to  cities  and  towns.  For  thousands  of  years 
we  have  tried  in  our  houses  to  Imitate  not 
only  the  climate,  but  the  setting  of  our  evo- 
lutionary past:  warm,  humid  air,  green  plants 
and  even  animal  companions.  Today,  if  we  can 
afford  it.  we  may  even  build  a  greenhouse  or 
swimming  pool  next  to  our  living  room,  buy 
a  place  In  the  country  or  at  least  take  our 
children  vacationing  on  the  seashore. 

"The  speclflc  physiological  reactions  to 
natural  beauty  and  diversity,  to  the  shapes 
and  colors  of  nature  (especially  to  green), 
to  the  motions  and  sounds  of  other  animals, 
such  as  birds,  we  as  yet  do  not  comprehend. 
But  It  Is  evident  that  nature  In  our  dally 
life  should  be  thought  of  as  a  part  of  the 
biological  need.  It  cannot  be  neglected  in 
the  dlsciissiona  of  resource  policy  for  man." 

There  Is  virtually  no  experimental  evi- 
dence on  how  varying  such  factors  as  the 
density  of  the  population,  or  levels  of  noise 
or  the  amount  of  green  in  the  environment 
may  alter  human  behavior.  We  do  know 
from  the  systematic  observation  of  an- 
thropologist Edward  T.  Hall  that  peoples  of 
different  cultures  have  different  perceptions 
of  "personal  space."  It  Is  not  clear,  however 
how  much  such  differences  are  attributable 
to  the  perception  of  crowding  as  opposed  to 
the  actual  tolerance  of  crowding. 

For  insUnce.  do  the  residents  of  Tokyo 
feel  uncrowded  at  densities  that  might  make 
residents  of  Los  Angeles  feel  Intolerably 
crowded,  or  are  the  Japanese  merely  better 
able  to  tolerate  the  crowding  even  though 
their  perceptions  of  it  may  be  essenUally 
the  same? 

We  have  almost  no  Information  on  the 
levels  of  crowding  st  which  people  feel  most 
happy  and  comfortable  and  can  perform 
varioiis  tasks  with  the  greatest  efficiency.  We 
do  not  know  whether  high  density  during 
one  part  of  the  dally  routine  (at  work,  for 
example)  coupled  with  low  density  at  an- 
other (at  home)  would  have  the  same  ef- 
fects as  medium  density  throughout  the  day. 
We  do  not  know  exactly  what  role  high  den- 
sity plays  in  the  incidence  of  stress  diseases 
and  mental  health.  We  do  not  know  whether 
density  alone  can  be  a  contributing  cause 
to  riots. 

In  dealing  with  a  high  population  density, 
the  Japanese  seem  to  have  developed  a  va- 
riety of  cultural  devices  to  alleviate  the 
stress.  It  has  been  suggested  that  their  very 
formal  and  elaborate  etiquette  may  be  one 
mechanism  for  self-protection  against  the 
Inevitable  frictions  of  constant  human  en- 
counter. 

In  contrast  to  the  Japanese  and  the  Eu- 
ropeans, who  also  have  bad  high  population 
densities  for  several  generations,  people  from 
currently  or  recently  low-density  countries 
(such  as  the  United  States  or  Australia)  are 
likely  to  have  the  reputation  of  being  In- 
formal and  easy-going,  or  even  bumptious 
and    rude.    Th«    Japanese    are    famoxu    for 


their  Interest  in  esthetic  values  and  respect 
for  nature,  which  they  demonstrate  In  their 
lovely  gardens.  They  also  successfully  create 
an  illusion  of  space  when  there  is  very  little 
In  their  homes  and  buildings,  a  talent  that 
possibly  contributes  much  to  domestic 
serenity. 

People  in  general  remain  unaware  of  the 
Influence  that  population  size  and  density 
have  upon  their  ways  of  life  and  their  per- 
ceptions of  the  world.  After  all,  these  factors 
usually  do  not  change  drastically  in  times  on 
the  order  of  a  generation  or  less.  When  they 
do  change  rapidly,  as  they  are  doing  In  some 
Latin  American  countries,  the  result  seems 
more  likely  to  produce  disruption  than  grad- 
ual social  change. 

Around  1910,  the  United  States  had  about 
half  the  number  of  people  that  It  has  today. 
Society  then  differed  from  today's  in  ways 
that  cannot  be  entirely  explained  by  the 
processes  of  Industrialization  and  urbaniza- 
tion, or  by  such  historical  events  as  two  world 
wars  and  a  depression.  Such  qualities  as 
friendliness  and  neighborllness,  once  com- 
mon in  this  country  and  generally  esteemed, 
now  seem  to  exist  primarily  in  rural  areas, 
small  towns  and  occasional  enclaves  In  big 
dtles. 

In  myriad  ways,  our  lives  have  become 
more  regulated,  regimented  and  formallstic. 
a  trend  that  is  at  least  partly  due  to  popula- 
tion growth.  If  we  add  another  100  million 
people  in  the  next  30-odd  years,  this  trend 
win  certainly  continue  and  will  probably 
even  accelerate. 

Certain  values  conflict  with  numbers,  even 
though  numbers  may  also  be  considered  a 
value  by  many  people,  such  as  economists, 
politicians  (who  see  more  votes)  and  parents 
of  large  families.  Those  who  promote  num- 
bers of  people  as  a  value  in  Itself  may  fail  ^o 
consider  the  cheapness  such  abundance  often 
brings.  One  might  well  ask  whether  tradi- 
tional Ideals  of  cherishing  human  life  have 
not  been  eroded  by  our  growing  population 
In  the  last  generation  or  two. 

There  is  some  sign  of  this,  especially  In  the 
way  the  nation  today  barely  reacts  to  such 
tragedies  as  devastating  floods,  hurricanes 
and  airline  crashes — a  striking  contrast  to 
the  prolonged  sympathy  and  relief  operations 
evoked  by  disasters  of  lesser  magnitude  be- 
fore World  War  II.  The  growing  impersonal- 
ity of  life  in  our  large  cities.  In  which  citi- 
zens' cries  for  help  are  often  Ignored  by  by- 
standers,  further  supports  this  view. 

The  conflict  between  values  and  numbers 
may  arise  in  a  choice  between  having  many 
deprived  children  or  having  only  a  few  who 
can  be  raised  with  the  best  care,  education 
and  opportunity  for  successful  adulthood. 
It  is  surely  no  accident  that  so  many  of  the 
most  successful  individuals  are  first  or  only 
children:  nor  that  children  of  large  fami- 
lies (particularly  with  more  than  four  chil- 
dren), whatever  their  economic  status,  gen- 
erally do  relatively  poorly  in  school  and 
show  lower  IQ  test  scores  than  their  peers 
from  small  families. 

Perhaps  more  opportunities  for  contact 
between  generations  would  go  a  long  way 
toward  compensating  for  large  families,  when 
and  If  a  small  family  norm  can  be  estab- 
lished. The  simplest  way  to  provide  inter- 
generational  contact  is  to  encourage  the  de- 
velopment of  neighborhoods  composed  of 
families  of  all  ages — from  newlyweds  to  sen- 
ior citizens — and  provide  communal  areas 
where  they  can  associate.  Very  structured 
child-adult  relationships  have  been  devel- 
oped in  such  social  organizations  as  hippie 
communes  and  Israeli  kibbutzim,  where  all 
adulu  in  the  community  come  into  regular 
contact  with  children. 

riNDUto  nn  oftimitm 

The  approach  to  establishing  optimum 
population  sizes  relative  to  resources  Is 
straightforward  in  principle.  We  must  first 
determine  what  material  standard  of  living 
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for  people  is  desired  and  then  determine  how 
many  people  can  be  maintained  at  that 
standard. 

The  minimum  size  will  be  determined  by 
the  societal  complexity  necessary  for  divi- 
sions of  labor,  construction  of  publlQ  works 
and  so  forth.  The  maximum  size  will  be  set 
by  the  need  to  avoid  the  various  unhappy 
coiLsequences  of  overpopulation  already  dis- 
cussed. 

But  material  standards,  as  we  have  seen, 
are  only  part  of  the  story.  Approaches  to 
optimizing  the  quality  of  life  should  recog- 
nize the  need  for  diversity.  Population  size 
must  be  set  so  that  a  continuum  of  density 
Is  possible,  from  crowded  cities  to  utter 
solitude.  People  should  be  able  to  establish 
themselves  at  whatever  density  niakes  them 
feel  most  comfortable,  and  strict  regulations 
might  prevent  great  density  changes  within 
specified  areas. 

Such  a  Utopian  system  would  require  an 
overall  global  density  considerably  below  the 
maximum  "base  subsistence  density."  Not 
only  could  the  rewards  for  the  human  psyche 
be  enormous,  but  some  scope  would  be  left 
for  human  social  and  cultural  development, 
including  genuine  opportunities  to  create 
"free  societies,"  without  the  need  to  pour  all 
our  efforts  into  solving  the  elemental  prob- 
lems of  survival. 

The  ideal  of  an  optimum  population  size 
musfbe  a  dynamic  one  in  which  population 
size  changes  In  response  to  human  needs. 
The  number  of  children  that  couples  may 
have  will  not  simply  be  the  number  of  chil- 
dren they  desire,  but  will  take  into  account 
the  children's  future  well-being  as  well  as 
social  and  physical  environmental  factors. 

Arriving  at  ideals  of  optimum  population 
sizes,  however,  will  Involve  more  than  sim- 
ply avoiding  unwanted  births.  By  virtually 
every  standard,  the  world  Is  already  over- 
populated,  and  there  Is  considerable  evidence 
that,  even  if  every  unwanted  birth  were 
avoided,  the  global  population  would  still 
grow.  In  order  to  achieve  population  control, 
extraordinary  changes  In  human  attitudes — 
attitudes  produced  by  eons  of  biological  and 
cultural  evolution — will  have  to  occur. 

These  changes  will  inevitably  trouble  men's 
minds:  death  control  goes  with  the  grain, 
but  birth  control  goes  against  It.  Changing 
people's  views  of  birth  control  and  family 
size  to  coincide  with  the  goal  of  a  better 
future  for  all  mankind  Is  one  of  the  greatest 
challenges  humanity  has  ever  faced. 


SOUTHEAST   ASIA   REMAINS   A 
TINDERBOX 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  we  are  all 
aware  that  the  military  picture  in  South- 
east Asia  remains  a  tinderbox.  I  think 
many  of  us  also  agree  that  we  want  to 
avoid  a  wider  Asian  war,  an  escalation  of 
hostilities.  An  indepth  look  at  the  chang- 
ing conditions  in  Southeast  Asia  was 
recently  completed  by  Mr.  James  Mc- 
Cartney, a  national  correspondent  for 
the  Knight  Newspapers.  McCartney's 
views  and  impressions  were  summed  up 
recently  in  a  three-part  series  given  wide 
distribution.  Because  of  the  timeliness  of 
these  articles,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  they  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
(From    the   Philadelphia   Inquirer,    Apr.    5, 

1970] 

Do  WK  Face  the  Oxim  Probpkct  or  Widei 

Asian  War? 

(By  James  McCartney) 

(EorroK's  note. — Knight  Newspapers 
Washington  correspondent  James  McCartney 
has  Just  returned  from  a  two-month  trip  to 


Vietnam  and  Laos.  His  assignment:  To  ex- 
amine how  the  Nixon  Administration  Is  do- 
ing m  Its  effort  to  get  out  of  the  Vietnam 
War.  This  Is  the  first  of  several  articles  mak- 
ing up  his  final  report. ) 

Washington,  April  4. — ^The  Nixon  Admin- 
istration today  Is  facing  an  authentic  crisis 
In  Southeast  Asia. 

In  the  weeks  to  come  it  must  make  tough, 
subtle,  long-range  decisions  under  pressure. 
The  question:  Does  the  Administration 
really  Intend  to  get  out  of  Vietnam  and  out 
of  direct  combat  Involvement  In  Southeast 
Asia — or  does  it  want  to  hold  on,  country  by 
country.  In  the  continuing  hope  of  denying 
Southeast  Asia  to  the  Communists? 

Communist  attacks  In  Laos,  a  new  govern- 
ment In  Cambodia  and  a  sharp  upsurge  In 
the  level  of  combat  in  South  Vietnam  have 
brought  the  problem  Into  sharp  focus. 

"It's  a  whole  new  ballgame,"  says  one  top- 
level  State  Department  official.  Other  Asian 
specialists  agree. 

Says  Douglas  Pike,  perhaps  the  govern- 
ment's top  expert  on  North  Vietnam: 

"We  face  the  grim  posslblUty  of  a  real, 
Indo-Chlna  war.  with  new  fighting  In  four 
countries — South  Vietnam,  Cambodia.  Laos 
and  Thailand." 

The  problem,  essentially.  Is  that  the  Com- 
munists have  not  surrendered  In  Southeast 
Asia — and  are  still  strong.  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  U.S.  has  invested  nearly  50,000 
American  lives  and  tlOO  billion  In  an  Asian 
land  war. 

For  months  the  Nixon  Administration  be- 
lieved the  best  approach  In  Southeast  Asia 
was  a  strategic  withdrawal  of  U.S.  power. 

It  Invented  the  word  "VletnanUzatlon"  to 
cover  an  American  withdrawal — and  concen- 
trated most  of  Its  efforts  on  trying  to  up- 
grade a  shaky,  militaristic  regime  In  South 
Vietnam. 

It  has  dumped  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
guns  on  the  South  Vietnamese. 

U.S.  officials — from  Defense  Secretary  Mel- 
vln  R.  Laird  on  down — have  been  talking 
"optimism"  about  Vietnam,  praising  "prog- 
ress" m  the  Vletnamlzatlon  program  and 
promising  new  troop  withdrawals. 

But  it  U  suddenly  clear  that  Vletnamlza- 
tlon Is  only  part  of  the  problem.  Even  If 
Vletnamlzatlon  works,  as  one  official  put  It: 
"That's  not  the  Issue  now. 

"The  Issue  really  Is:  Will  catastrc^he  come? 
Will  all  that  we  have  put  Into  Vietnam  go 
down  the  drain?" 

Military  statistics  for  the  Indo-Chlna  pe- 
ninsula as  a  whole  are  sobering. 

It  U  a  harsh  fact  that  today — five  years 
after  the  U.S.  began  to  escalate  Its  role 
In  the  Vietnam  War — Communist  military 
strength  In  Indo-Chlna,  outside  of  North 
Vietnam,  Is  more  than  350,000. 

At  least  240.000  of  those  troops  are  focused 
on  South  Vietnam — about  the  same  number 
as  two  years  ago. 

More  than  100.000  Communist  troops  are 
In  Laos  and  Cambodia. 

A  vital  factor  Is  that  Cambodia  and  Lao- 
tian Communist  forces  are  substantially  out 
of  reach  of  U.S.  military  power. 

No  Informed  official  at  either  the  State 
Department  or  the  Pentagon  questions  that 
the  Communists  have  the  power — now — to 
take  over  both  Cambodia  and  Laos  If  they 
wish. 

That  would  Isolate  South  Vietnam  mili- 
tarily at  a  time  when  the  U.S.  Is  desperately 
seeking  to  get  out  of  the  war. 

There  Is  no  overt  evidence  that  the  Nixon 
Administration  has  decided  what  it  wants  to 
do  in  Southeast  Asia  on  a  long-term  basis. 

It  Is  stlU  trying  to  keep  Its  cool  and  to 
gauge  what  the  Communists  are  up  to. 

Mr.  Nixon  Is  trying  hard  to  avoid  an  atmos- 
phere or  crisis  In  Washington.  He  U  taking 
his  vacations  at  Key  Blscayne  and  the  official 
attitude  at  the  State  Department  Is  one  cf 
deliberate  caution. 


But  behind  the  scenes  at  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  the  Pentagon  all  Is  not  so  cool. 

The  fear  Is  that  the  Commtmists  may  con- 
tinue to  build  up  pressure,  forcing  the  U.S. 
hand. 

New  attacks  In  South  Vietnam  this  week — 
In  which  80  Americans  were  killed  and  more 
than  400  wounded  In  two  days — seem  to  fit 
that  formula.  They  were  the  most  ambitious 
attacks  In  Vietnam  In  eight  months. 

Bluntly:    The   Conununlsts   are   far  from 
beaten. 
Even  more  bluntly: 

— The  U.S.  has  failed  so  far  In  Its  effort  to 
force  a  negotiated  settlement  to  the  Vietnam 
War. 

— The  U.S.,  from  all  appearances.  Is  going 
to  be  deeply  involved  In  Indo-Chlna  for  years 
to  cc»ne. 

The  pressures  within  the  administration — 
both  In  Vietnam  and  In  Washington — are 
Immense. 

Many  powerful  elements  In  the  VS.  mili- 
tary want  desperately  to  go  Into  Cambodia 
and  tear  the  Communists  apart. 

The  pressure  has  been  there  for  years. 
The  military  has  been  frustrated  by  Cam- 
bodia's "neutrality"  and  the  presence  of  huge 
Commvmlst  military  bases  In  Cambodia  that 
the  U.S.  could  not  touch. 

These  "sanctuaries"  In  Cambodia,  and 
others  In  Laos,  have  been  used  as  staging 
areas  to  mount  attacks  on  Vietnam. 

It  has  been  reported  that  the  military  la 
now  considering  proposals  to  use  South  Viet- 
namese. Korean  or  even  Australian  troops 
against  the  Communists  In  Cambodia. 

Discussions  have  also  been  held  about  the 
possibility  of  extending  military  aid  to  the 
new  Cambodian  regime. 

But  many  State  Department  officials  be- 
lieve U.S.  military  action  In  Cambodia,  or  U.S. 
support  of  mUltary  action,  would  lead  to 
disaster. 

Secretary  of  State  Rogers  told  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Conmilttee  In  a  closed 
session  that  the  administration  Is  striving 
to  maintain  the  neutrality  of  Cambodia  and 
to  avoid  becoming  Involved  In  an  all-Indo- 
Chlna  war. 

The  administration  has  made  no  public 
commitment  one  way  or  another,  on  what 
It  might  do  If  the  pressure  rises. 

What,  then.  Is  suiminlstratlon  policy? 
Is   Mr.   Nixon  determined  to  get  out  of 
Vietnam  and  out  of  direct  combat  Involve- 
ment In  Southeast  Asia? 

Do  Administration  officials  expect  a  coun- 
try-by-country scrap  for  Southeast  Asia, 
with  struggles  to  come  In  Cambodia,  Laos, 
and  eventually,  Thailand? 

The  best  way  to  describe  administration 
jwllcy  today  Is  to  say  that  Mr.  Nixon  Is  post- 
poning decisions  as  long  as  he  can. 

Administration  officials  believe  Vietnam  Is 
still  the  central  problem. 

They  are  hoping,  passionately,  for  stabil- 
ity m  Laos  and  Cambodia  so  that  "Vletnam- 
lzatlon" gets  a  chance  to  work. 

Mr.  Nixon  has  been  fiooded  with  optimistic 
reports  on  Vietnam  from  officials  In  the 
field — both  military  and  diplomatic. 

Those  reports  say  that  the  Communists 
are  on  the  ropes,  that  they  cant  mount  a 
sustained  offensive. 

The  mlUtary  Is  telling  Mr.  Nixon  that  It 
has  won  the  war  In  Vietnam — but  hasnt 
gotten  credit  for  It  on  the  home  front. 

The  diplomats  don't  put  It  quite  that  way. 
They  say  that  the  Communists  have  been 
seriously  hurt,  but  havent  given  up. 

One  high  official  In  the  U.S.  Embassy  In 
Saigon  was  asked : 

"Is  It  US.  policy  In  Southeast  Asia  to  resist 

Communist  expansion  wherever  it  appears?" 

"By  withdrawing  troops  from  Vietnam,  has 

the  U.S.  changed  policy,  or  simply  changed 

tactics?" 

The  answer  was  explicit. 

The   official   replied:    "We   have   changed 
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tactics  Our  policy  Is  the  same  as  It  has  been 
Indecent  years. 

"Tou    can    anticipate   that    the   U.S.    will 


In  the  countryside  under  control  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  government.  This  Ls  a  key  part  of 
the  "Vletnamlzatlon"  effort. 


MATTE*    or   DOT7BT 

The  flimsy  structure  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese government,  with  little  obvious  sup- 
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Another    reason    why    troop    withdrawals 
nmhahiv  run  continue  is  that  the  Commu- 


drawal.  It  will  have  to  work  well  enough  so  tual  number  of  highway  deaths  since 
that  the  United  States  Is  not  hiunlUated.  Mr.  iggg  is  compared  with  what  it  could  have 
Nixon  has  made  that  clear.  been  if  the  average  annual  percentage 
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tactics.  Our  policy  U  tbe  same  &■  It  ba«  be«n 
loA«cent  years. 

"Tou  can  anticipate  that  the  U.S.  will 
oppoee  Conununlft  expansion  In  this  part  ot 
the  world  tn  every  way  we  can. 

"But  the  lesson  of  Vietnam  has  be^  that 
you  can't  follow  a  policy  that  doeant  have 
public  support. 

"And  no  one  that  I  know  believes  the 
public  will  support  more  U.S.  ground  troops 
in  Asia. " 

Other  officials  agree  that  this  Is  the  gen- 
eral direction  of  administration  thinking. 

What  that  means  Is  deep  U.S.  Involvement 
In  Indo-China  for  years  to  come. 

It  means  a  continuing  search,  country  by 
country,  for  allies  to  resist  Communist 
expansion. 

In  Laos,  the  US.  may  align  Itself  with 
a  coalition  regime.  In  which  Communists 
are  represented. 

In  South  Vietnam,  it  opfKxes  a  coalition — 
seeking  an  entirely  antl -Communist  regime. 

In  Cambodia,  it  would  be  delighted  to 
have  a  neutralist  regime. 

Mr  Nixon  has  said:  "We  remain  involved 
In  Asia.  We  are  a  pacific  power." 

And  he  has  entmclated  the  so-called 
"Nl.xon  Doctrine."  stating  that  nations  in 
Asia  T^hlch  are  directly  threatened  will  have 
to  .assume  "the  primary  responsibility  of 
providing  the  manpower"  for  their  own 
defense. 

Thus.  Mr.  Nixon  has  split  objectives 

He  wants  out — but  on  his  own  terms. 

And  If  the  Communists  decide  to  make 
It  tough,  as  they  well  may,  no  one  can  say 
what  the  outcome  will  be. 


PUkN    To    VlXTNAAflZX    WaJI    APf>C.\BS 

Doouzo  To  Pail 
(By  Jamea  McCartney) 

Washikgto.v.  April  5.— President  Nixon's 
program  to  'Vletnamlze"  the  war  In  South' 
Vietnam  Is  working  In  the  short  run — and 
working  reasonably  well. 

But  the  program  probably  Is  doomed  to 
failure  In  the  long  run.  It  Is  Just  too  late. 

The  U.S.  has  made  too  many  mistakes  for 
too  long.  And  the  South  Vietnamese  gov- 
ernment that  Is  supposed  to  take  over  the 
war  Is  too  shallow,  lacks  popular  support  and 
Is  shot  through  with  corruption. 

The  war  has  not  been  won.  and  there  Is 
not  the  slightest  shred  of  evidence  that  It 
can  be  won  by  military  means. 

Snu.    MXLITAaT 

Tet  the  primary  emphasis  of  the  "Vtetnam- 
Izatlon"  program  continues  to  be  almost 
exclusively  military. 

American  programs  In  other  areas — politi- 
cal and  economic  programs — have  been  poorly 
managed  and  under-financed. 

A  sound  South  Vietnamese  government  of 
which  the  U.S.  can  )>e  proud,  and  a  stable 
eoonomlc  system  to  improve  the  lot  of  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam,  simply  do  not 
exist. 

"We've  had  a  very  poor  record  politically," 
said  one  top  VS.  official  In  Saigon 

He  meant  that  the  South  Vietnamese  gov- 
ernment of  President  Nguyen  Van  Thleu 
hasn't  measured  up  to  U.S.  hopes  and  ex- 
pectations. 

The  same  could  be  said  for  U.S.  economic 
progranas  Little  progress  has  been  made  In 
developing  a  solid  economy. 

Nor  does  anyone  claim  that  substantial 
progress  has  been  made  In  Improving  the 
lot  of  the  ordinary  South  Vietnamese  citizen. 

Many  South  Vietnamese  are  disillusioned 
with  Thleu  and  with  the  continuing  war. 

But  what  about  all  the  "progress"  that 
Is  reported  so  often — and  so  endless  end- 
lessly— In  Vietnam? 

Officials  claim  progress  In  two  areas: 

— In  "Vletnamlxatlon" — In  the  growing 
strength  of  South  Vietnamese  armed  forces 

— In  "pacification" — In  bringing  new  areas 


In  the  countryside  under  control  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  government.  This  Is  a  key  part  of 
the  "Vletnamlzatlon"  effort. 

Tes.  there  has  been  "progress"  in  both 
of  these  areas. 

The  South  Vietnamese  armed  forces  have 
been  rapidly  expanded,  given  better  guns, 
better  training.  In  fact,  the  military  buildup 
may  be  the  most  concentrated  effort  In  his- 
tory to  give  fire  power  to  a  relatively  unso- 
phlstlcat«d  people. 

WILL  TO  riCHT? 

But  there  Is  an  underlying  question:  do 
the  South  Vietnamese  have  tbe  will,  the 
motivation,  to  fight? 

As  yet.  It  basnt  been  established  that 
they  do. 

They  are  taking  casualties — deaths  and 
Injuries  every  day.  But  they  haven't  really 
bad  to  face  the  highly  motivated  Commu- 
nists yet  In  major  engagements  without  firm 
VS.  support. 

More  than  that,  the  Communists  have 
changed  tactics,  and  haven't  made  any  kind 
of  sustained  push  In  recent  months.  Thus 
the  record  has  to  read  that  the  South  Viet- 
namese are  substantially  untested. 

If  they  aren't  getting  much  out  of  tbe 
struggle  except  death  and  grief:  If  prices 
continue  to  rise  to  threaten  their  already 
meager  standards  of  living;  if  they  have  lit- 
tle faith  In  their  own  government,  or  none 
at  all — why  should  they  fight? 

American  officials  have  no  ready  answers. 

There  is  measureable  "progress"  In  the 
countryside. 

You  can  travel  on  many  roads  that  were 
not  safe  for  an  American  a  year  ago.  Tou 
can  go  Into  hamlets  that  the  Vletcong  con- 
trolled for  years.  r 

You  find  that  the  Communists  In  late  1968 
and  m  1969  stopped  contesting  areas  that 
they  had  contested. 

Time  after  time,  those  on  the  scene  ex- 
plain. South  Vietnamese  government  forces 
entered  hamlets  and  villages  that  had 
l>een  contested  for  years — and  were  not 
challenged. 

So  statistics  show  that  something  like  88 
percent  of  the  South  Vietnamese  population 
is  now  living  In  relatively  "pacified"  areas. 

WHAT  "BEAT"  TBEMT 

The  U.S.  mlUuiry  likes  to  say  that  the 
Communists  were  simply  beaten  by  U.S. 
power. 

"Where?"  you  ask.  "When?  Can  you  show 
me  the  place  on  t  he  map?" 

The  reply,  ineviubly,  U.  "It  didn't  happen 
In  anv  one  place.  It  was  attrition,  over  a 
period  of  time." 

Certainly  the  Communists  have  been  hurt. 
Probably  they  changed  their  tactics,  in  part 
at  least,  because  they  have  been  hurt.  But 
even  the  military's  own  estimates  of  Com- 
munist strength  do  not  show  a  defeated 
enemy. 

They  show.  In  fsct,  an  enemy  of  substan- 
tially the  same  number  In  the  Communist 
political  "Infrastructure"  are  actually  con- 
siderably higher  than  they  were  10  years  ago. 

NO    DITFEBZNCZ 

No  American  offldall  Is  claiming  that  the 
Internal  structure  of  the  Communist  move- 
ment In  South  Vietnam  has  been  seriously 
damaged. 

All  of  this  raises  the  serious  question  of 
whether  U.S.  officials  are  capable  of  fooling  ' 
themselves.  Sad  to  say,  the  answer  has  to 
be  an  emphatic  "yes." 

Tbe  US.,  under  President  Lyndon  John- 
son, insisted  on  fighting  the  war  Itself,  shunt- 
ing the  South  Vietnamese  aside.  South  Viet- 
namese troops  were  given  second-rate 
equipment  and  kept  in  the  background. 

Some  40.000  American  lives  later,  the  U.8. 
changed  Its  mind. 

Now  South  Vietnam  Is  being  asked  to  de- 
velop immensely  complex  social  and  political 
institutions  overnight,  and  under  pressure. 


afATTU   or   DOtTBT 

The  flimsy  structure  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese government,  with  little  obvious  sup- 
port among  the  people,  may  not  be  able  to 
handle  It. 

The  test  has  not  yet  come.  If  It  comes 
early,  the  U.S.  may  be  tempted  to  hold  on, 
to  continue  major  U.S.  Involvement  In  the 
war,  giving  South  Vietnam  more  time. 

If  It  comes  later,  the  prospects  for  a  non- 
Communist  South  Vietnam  are  prolMbly 
dim. 

NnoN  Facis  OaAvx  risk  in  Virr  Pihxotrr 
( By  James  McCartney )  \ 

Washington,  April  6. — Can  President 
Nixon  get  the  United  States  out  of  tbe  Viet- 
nam War? 

The  answer  to  that  question  is  Yes,  he 
can,  if  he  Is  determined  enough  to  do  It. 

In  fact  the  evidence  now  Is  that  the  Com- 
munists— In  their  own  ambiguous  convolut- 
ed, calculatedly-confuslng  way — are  seeking 
to  give  him  a  hand. 

But  Mr.  Nixon  has  made  his  own  goals 
broader. 

He  wants  to  disengage  from  the  war,  but 
he  wants  to  do  It  on  his  own  terms.  He 
wants,  at  the  same  time,  to  preserve  a  non- 
communist  Southeast  Asia  If  he  can. 

Tbe  time  may  come  when  hell  have  to 
set  one  goal  or  the  other  as  his  first  priority. 
He  may  not  be  able  to  have  It  both  ways. 

Right  now.  however,  more  U.S.  troop  with- 
drawals from  Vietnam  are  a  virtual  certainty, 
probably  at  atx>ut  the  current  rate  of  12,500 
men  a  month. 

Even  If  the  war  In  Vietnam  temporarily 
escalates,  or  if  the  level  of  violence  Increases 
somewhat  in  Cambodia  or  Laos,  U.S.  troop 
withdrawals  may  be  expected  to  continue, 
at  least  in  the  Immediate  months  ahead. 

There  are  reason.^  for  this. 

One  Is  that  a  great  many  U.S.  troops  In 
Vietnam  simply  aren't  needed  to  accomplish 
the  current,  largely  defensive  mission. 

The  United  States  has  too  many  troops  in 
Vietnam. 

Sometime  in  1966  or  1967  President  Lyndon 
B  Johnson  and  the  U.S.  military  drifted 
away  from  their  original  objective  In  Viet- 
nam. 

The  original  objective  had  been  to  deny 
South  Vietnam  to  the  Communists.  But  Mr. 
Johnson  and  the  military  decided  to  try  to 
make  a  major  effort  to  "win"  the  war. 

They  poiired  a  half-million  U.S.  troops 
Into  the  country  to  try  to  do  so. 

Now  that  Mr.  Nixon  has  abandoned  that 
objective  the  United  States  doesn't  need  so 
many  troops. 

One  high-level  State  Department  official 
says  flatly  that  the  U.S.  troop  level  could  b« 
cut  to  300.000  without  changing  the  essential 
military  balance  in  Vietnam  a  whit. 

In  other  words,  125.000  additional  troops 
could  be  withdrawn  with  no  harm  done — 
125.000  beyond  the  110.000  already  scheduled 
to  be  withdrawn.  The  present  troop  level  is 
approaching  the  April  15  administration  goal 
of  434.000. 

Another  factor — rarely  discussed — Is  that 
there  Is  a  great  deal  of  fat  In  the  U.S.  mili- 
tary establishment  in  Vietnam. 

This  fat  is  almost  shocking  to  see. 

Saigon  is  loaded  with  headquarters  per- 
sonnel who  often  sit  idly  in  their  alr-condl- 
tloned  offices  with  little  to  do. 

Many  GIs  are  being  used  as  errand  boys 
for  officers  and  in  other  non-essential  Jobs. 

Thousands  of  OIs  in  Vietnam  are  Involved 
in  the  logistics  of  providing  the  niceties  of 
life  for  others — movies,  entertainment,  com- 
fortable lodgings  and  all  the  rest. 

One  high-level  U.S.  adviser  said  he  wanted 
to  cut  the  military  part  of  his  mission,  but 
the  Army  wouldn't  let  him.  Four  out  of  10 
soldiers  tn  the  mission,  he  said,  were  involved 
In  providing  entertainment  and  recreation 
for  tbe  others. 
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Another  reason  why  troop  withdrawals 
probably  can  continue  Is  that  the  Commu- 
nists have  helped  to  de-escalate  the  war.  But 
they  have  done  It  in  such  a  way  that  it  poses 
a  particularly  subtle  and  difficult  problem 
for  the  United  States. 

The  United  States  sought  a  de-escalation 
of  the  war  with  its  troop  withdrawal  pro- 
gram and  by  cutting  back  slightly  on  the 
yolume  of  bombing. 

Top  U.S.  commanders  now  aren't  sure 
whether  the  Communists  are  seeking  to  gear 
down  the  war— or  whether  they  have  been  so 
badly  mauled  on  the  batUefleld  that  they 
were  forced  to  change  military  tactics. 

TACTICS   CKANCH) 

There  Is  agreement  all  the  way  to  the  top 
of  the  U.S.  command — Including  Ambassador 
Ellsworth  Bunker— that  the  Communists 
have  changed  tactics. 

They  have  opted,  officials  say.  for  a  "long 
war"  or  "economy  of  force"  approach,  and 
this  has  meant  a  de-escalation  on  the  battle- 
field. 

The  Communists,  at  the  same  time,  are 
continuing  to  apply  pressure,  not  only  in 
Vietnam,  but  in  Laos  and  apparently  In 
Cambodia. 

More  than  that,  they  have  been  Involved 
in  a  massive  supply  buildup  since  December, 
the  largest  of  the  entire  war.  They  have 
been  Hooding  war  material  down  the  Ho  Chi 
Minh  Trail  in  Laos  at  a  record  rate — convoy 
after  convoy. 

MAXIMUM    OPTIONS 

The  able  U.S.  commander  in  Vietnam,  Oen. 
Creighton  Abrams,  believes  they  are  simply 
keeping  a  maximum  number  of  options  open. 

That  means  that  new  attacks  may  come — 
possibly  after  the  U.S.  force  has  dropped  to 
a  lower  level.  Oen.  Abrams  doesn't  pretend 
to  know  when. 

The  key  c.uestlon  at  the  moment  is  whether 
the  Communists  will  continue  to  keep  the 
overall  level  of  the  war  down — to  permit  the 
United  States  to  continue  its  withdrawal. 

No  one  outside  of  Hanoi  knows  tbe  an- 
swer. 

If  they  do,  Mr.  Nixon  apparently  Is  pre- 
pared to  let  South  Vietnam  take  its  chances. 
If  the  South  Vietnamese  cant  make  it,  tbe 
United  States  will  have  made  a  sincere  try. 

VISIBLE    SINCSBITT 

No  Visitor  to  South  Vietnam  can  question 
the  sincerity  of  tbe  U.S.  effort  In  trying  to 
turn  the  war  over  to  South  Vietnam.  It  is 
visible  at  every  level. 

U.S.  troops — all  the  way  down  to  the  com- 
pany, platoon  and  squad  levels — are  working 
hartl  at  trying  to  train  and  eqtilp  the  South 
Vietnamese. 

Skepticism  on  this  point  It  readly  not  war- 
ranted. But  there  is  valid  skepticism  on 
whether  it  will  work.  That  Is  warranted. 

Mr.  Nixon's  most  serious  and  critical  prob- 
lems in  seeking  to  disengage  in  Vietnam  Ue 
ahead.  They  lie.  In  all  probability,  at  the 
point  when  the  U.S.  troop  level  begins  to 
drift  below  300,000. 

LEVEL    or    RISKS 

U  the  Communists  continue  to  play  It 
relatively  cool,  Mr.  Nlzon  may  be  able  to  go 
on  with  the  withdrawal.  But  he  also  may  en- 
counter a  confrontation  with  the  U.8.  mili- 
tary, who  will  be  telling  him  that  his  risks  of 
losing  Southeast  Asia  will  multiply  as  the 
troop  level  goes  down. 

Then  It  will  be  up  to  the  President 

What  risks  Is  be  prepared  to  accept?  Can 
he  accept  the  possible  loss  of  Southeast  Asia? 
Will  the  U.S.  public  accept  the  possibility  of 
the  loss  of  Vietnam  after  nearly  60,000  Amer- 
ican lives  have  been  sacrlfloed? 
Tmx  or  DEcntoN 

"Vletnamlzatlon"  will  not  have  to  work 
perfectly  for  him  to  continue  tbe  U.S.  with- 


drawal. It  will  have  to  work  well  enough  so 
that  the  United  States  Is  not  humlUated.  Mr. 
Nixon  has  made  that  clear. 

But  Mr.  Nixon  will  have  to  come  to  a  time 
of  decision — a  choosing  of  his  priorities. 

If  he  is  determined  to  get  out,  he  will  have 
to  accept  terrible  risks. 

It  will  not  be  an  easy  decision. 


tual  number  of  highway  deaths  since 
1966  is  compared  with  what  it  could  have 
been  if  the  average  annual  percentage 
increase  in  the  absolute  number  of  deaths 
between  1962  and  1966  had  continued 
through  1969. 

ESTIMATED    HIGHWAY  DEATHS,   1967  THROUGH   1969,   IF 
PRE-1966  ABSOLUTE  FATALITY  TREND  HAD  CONTINUED 


HIGHWAY  SAFETY 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  death  on 
the  Nation's  highways  hit  an  alltime 
high  in  1969  when  an  estimated  56,400 
people  were  killed  by  motor  vehicle  ac- 
cidents. It  must  be  remembered,  however, 
that  there  are  increasingly  more  persons 
driving  more  cars  a  greater  number  of 
vehicle-miles  each  year.  Therefore,  even 
though  a  single  highway  death  is  de- 
plorable, any  realistic  measure  of  prog- 
ress must  be  stated  in  terms  of  fatalltj' 
rates  which  take  into  consideration  the 
added  exposure  to  accidents  resulting 
from  increased  travel. 

/It  is  not  possible  to  determine  with 
any  degree  of  accuracy  what  the  high- 
way death  toll  would  have  been  if  it 
were  not  for  the  accelerated  highway 
safetj'  efforts  by  local.  State,  and  Federal 
governments  as  well  as  increased  safety 
consciousness  by  many  industry  groups 
and  the  public  at  large.  Without  any 
doubt,  however,  enactment  in  1966  of  the 
Highway  Safety  Act  and  the  National 
TrafBc  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act 
has  contributed  substantially  toward  im- 
proving this  record. 

An  analysis  of  highway  fatality  trends 
before  and  after  enactment  of  the  1966 
legislation  offers  some  clues  as  to  what 

might  have  happened  If  these  safety 
programs  had  not  been  undertaken. 

ACTUAL  HIGHWAY  FATALITY  STATISTICS.  1962  TO  1969 


Year 

Number  ot 
iatallties 

Potential 
number  ol 
lives  saved 

1967 

1968 

1969 

56.700 
60.600 
64.800 

3.600 
5.400 
8,400 

Total  potential  number  ot 
lives  saved  over  the  3-year 

% 

17,400 

Deaths  per 

100,000.000 

Number  of 

Percent 

vehicle- 

Year 

falslities 

irxrease 

miles 

1962 

40,804 

7.1 

5.32 

1963 

43.564 

6.8 

5.41 

1964 

47.700 

9.5 

5.63 

1965 

49. 163 

3.1 

5.5* 

1966 

53,041 

7.9 

5.70 

1967 

53,100 

.1 
3.5 

5.47 

196> 

55,200 

5.47 

1968 

56,400 

2.2 

5.30 

If  the  trend  in  the  Increase  of  deaths 
per  100  million  vehicle  miles  between 
1962  and  1966  had  continued  propor- 
tionately through  1969.  it  would  have  re- 
sulted in  the  following  numbers  of  fa- 
talities during  the  latter  3  years: 

ESTIMATED  HIGHWAY  DEATHS,  1967  THROUGH   1969,  IF 
PRE-1966   FATALITY  RATE  TRENDS   HAD  CONTINUED 


Year 

DMthrate 

100,000,8»D 
vehicle-miles 

Probable 

number  ol 

fatalities 

Potential 
number  a( 
lives  saved 

1967 

1961 

1969 

5.78 
5.85 

5.93 

56,500 

59.000 
63.000 

3,400 
3,800 
6.600 

Total 
potential 
number  of 
lives  saved 
over  the  3- 
year  period. 

13.800 

An  even  more  impressive  reduction  in 
highway  fatalities  is  indicated  if  the  ac- 


This  analysis  indicates  that  something 
must  have  occurred  subsequent  to  1966 
to  slow  down  the  rate  of  increase  in 
highway  deaths  and  actually  reverse  the 
trend  in  deaths  per  100  miUion  vehicle- 
miles  of  travel.  It  would  be,  of  course, 
purely  speculative  to  attempt  £m  analysis 
of  the  factors  responsible  for  this  ap- 
parent reversal  in  trends  or  to  allocate 
portions  of  the  reduction  to  any  par- 
ticular program  or  activity.  Nevertheless, 
it  seems  logical  to  conclude  that  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  the  credit  is  attribut- 
able to  the  improved  safety  design  of  our 
modern  highways.  Statistics  indicate,  for 
instance,  ihat  the  Interstate  System  Is 
about  four  times  safer  than  conventional 
highways  in  terms  of  deaths  per  100  mil- 
Uon  vehicle-miles.  >U  is  also  reasonable  to 
assume  that  part  of  the  credit  belongs  to 
the  counter  measures  resulting  from  the 
safety  legislation  of  1966.  For  example, 
insurance   companies  have  reported   a 
slight  downward  trend  in  the  number  of 
bodily  injury  claims  for  each  1,000  claims 
,  for    property    damage    resulting    from 
motor  vehicle  crashes.  Improved  vehicle 
safety  standards  and  more  widespread 
use  of  seat  belts  apparently  has  had 
meritorious  results. 

Despite  these  signs  pf  some  favor- 
able progress,  we  caimot  rest  comfort- 
ably when  over  56,000  people  are  killed 
on  the  highways  in  a  single  year  and 
the  carnage  continues  to  grow  in  abso- 
lute numbers.  It  seems  apparent  that 
the  highway  safety  problem  is  far  from 
being  solved.  Highway  deaths  in  the 
next  4  years  could  exceed  a  quarter 
of  a  million  unless  further  steps  are 
taken.  This  destructive  problem  ranks  in 
severity,  size,  and  complexity  with  other 
social  ills  such  as  crime,  disease,  and  pov- 
erty. Already  Injuries  inflicted  by  high- 
way accidents  exceed  by  10  times  all  vio- 
lent criminal  acts  combined.  Including 
homicides,  armed  robbery,  rape,  riot,  and 
assault.  It  has  been  estimated  that  high- 
way accidents  rob  society  of  nearly  as 
many  productive  working  years  as  heart 
disease  and  more  than  are  lost  because 
of  cancer  smd  strokes.  It  is  interesting 
to  note,  also,  that  only  1  of  5  expected 
man-years  of  life  lost  to  heart  disease 
Is  In  the  age  interval  between  20  and  65 
in  contrast  to  7  out  of  10  for  motor  ve- 
hicle deaths  for  persons  in  the  same  pro- 
ductive ages. 

The  dimensions  of  the  problem  ex- 
tend beyond  the  death  and  injury  totals. 
According   to   the   Insurance   Institute 
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Highway  Act.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  was 
directed  to  undertake  a  comprehensive  In- 
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STATK  ADMINISTBATIVE  STaUCTDBB  AND  PROGRAM 
DEVELOPMENT 

The  Oovcrnor  of  the  State  of  Indiana.  In 


Safety  Programs  Advisory  Board,  the  vari- 
ous state  agencies  and  the  Traffic  Safety  Pro- 
gram staff  have  soUctted  the  acUve  Involve- 


flc  safety  planning  In  Indiana  evolves  around 
the  concept  that  we  should  plan  In  such 
a  manner  that  those  priorities  established 
are   In   reaUty   those   areas  which   need   the 
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each  American  family  suffered  an  aver- 
age financial  loss  estimated  at  $291  as 
a  result  of  highway  crashes  in  1968 — a 
total  loss  of  almost  $15  billion. 

This  human  carnage  on  our  Nation's 
highways  is  deplorable.  While  it  is  fair 
to  say  that  progress  has  been  made  in 
highway  safety  during  the  past  3  years, 
this  is  no  time  to  relax  our  vigilance.  To 
the  contrary,  the  facts  of  the  situation 
dictate  that  efforts  must  be  increa^^ed 
and  new  approaches  and  techniques 
devised. 

Recently  an  excellent  article  on  high- 
way safety,  which  was  written  by  David 
J.  Allen,  a  former  administrative  assist- 
ant to  two  Governors  in  Indiana,  ap- 
peared in  Contemporary  Education.  He  is 
especially  well  qualified  to  write  on  this 
topic  in  view  of  his  role  as  the  Governors 
representative  and  the  first  administra- 
tor for  the  State  of  Indiana's  agency  des- 
ignated to  develop  the  necessary  pro- 
grams under  provisions  of  the  Highway 
Safety  Act  of  1966.  Because  it  provides 
an  excellent  histitry  of  Federal  involve- 
ment in  trafBc  saf^y  and  demonstrates 
the  effectiveness  of  ^^ederal-State-local 
partnership  in  attadtijrtg  the  root  causes 
of  traffic  accidents.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Allen's  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  Contemporary  Education, 
February  1970 | 
Prom  Wktnce  Came  and  ^HrrHDi  Bottnd: 
THE  State  of  Indiana  and  the  Hichwat 
Safctt  Act  of  1966 

(By  David  J.  Allen) 
More  than  three  years  ago.  Congress  en- 
acted the  moBt  comprehensive  traffic  safety 
leglslaUon  to  date.  The  Highway  Safety  Act 
of  1966  was  the  cxUmlnatlon  of  many  years  of 
effort  and  the  combination,  under  one  ban- 
ner, of  several  existing  Federal  statutes.  In 
this  ambitious  undertaking,  the  various  ele- 
ments required  for  an  effective  traffic  safety 
program  were  ^numerated.  Congress  recog- 
nized the  need  for  a  comprehensive  planning 
approach  If  any  concerted  attack  on  the  star- 
Xiing  rise  In  deaths.  Injuries,  and  property 
loascB  directly  attributable  to  traffic  related 

crashes  was  to  occur.  

The  efforts  of  many  persons  and  organlaa- 
Uons,  both  public  and  private,  were  resp<Misl- 
ble  for  the  success  of  the  legislation.  The  cli- 
mate for  such  actlm  was  avaUable  and  tlje 
sponsors  of  the  program  moved  rapidly  and 
effecUvely  to  attain  the  goals  so  long  unsuc- 
cessfully sought.  Forttmately,  no  other  event 
on  either  the  foreign  or  domestic  scene  re- 
quired national  attentlop  and  the  focus  re- 
mained on  the  critical  traffic  safety  situation 
It  may  be  too  early  to  a*oertaln  what.  If 
any,  positive  reaction  has  occurred  as  a  result 
of  the  Increased  efforts  In  traffic  safety.  Any 
Immediate  asstonment  of  traffic  safety  prog- 
ress must  be  placed  in  prop«r  perspective  or 
It  wUl  not  be  meaningful  In  order  to  pro- 
vide a  means  for  such  assessment,  this  article 
U  structured  to  show  (1 )  the  historical  back- 
ground which  preceded  the  Act's  adoption: 
(2)  the  state  and  federal  administrative 
structure  and  operation. 

THE    FEDERAL    GOVERN  KENT'S    DTVOLVKlfKNT    IN 
TRAFFIC    8AFETT 

A  review  of  Congressional  Involvement  m 
traffic  safety  programming  reveals  a  marked 
interest  by  many  memoers  as  the  Interstate 
highway  network  began  to  appear  The  first 
significant  legislation  was  adopted  by  Con- 
greoa  In  1956  as  a  part  of  the  Federal  Aid 


Highway  Act.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  was 
directed  to  undertake  a  comprehensive  In- 
vestigation of  the  subject  of  traffic  safety. 
The  complete  document,  "The  Federal  Role 
In  Highway  Safety,"  was  published  In  1959.' 
Even  though  It  Is  now  ten  years  old.  It  re- 
nialns  a  ^aslc  document  for  federal  traffic 
safety  aottvlty. 

The  Congress,  in  1965,  evidenced  even 
gre.iter  interest  In  the  development  of  com- 
prehensive traffic  safety  programs.  The  House 
Subcommittee  on  Roads  of  the  Public  Works 
Cotnmittee.  in  Its  report,  gave  a  clear  Indica- 
tion of  things  to  come.  The  report  com- 
mented that: 

•The  Important  consideration  Is  the  fact 
that  coordinated  State  action  programs  have 
generally  been  missing,  and  should  be  estab- 
lished now.  on  the  basis  of  utilizing  the  best 
Information  available  today,  without  await- 
ing the  completion  of  long  term  research 
project.  .  .  .' 

"This  does  not  mean  that  all  the  State 
programs  must  be  the  same,  and  It  does  not 
mean  that  there  will  be  any  Federal  dictation 
as  to  the  particular  State  Agencies  to  have 
jurisdiction  over  any  particular  aspect  of  such 
State  programs.  The  amendment  does  con- 
template that  highway  safety  progranw  with- 
in each  state  and  among  the  several  states 
will  be  coordinated  and  comprehensive.  .  ,  ,•" 

The  amendment  referred  to  above  was 
known  as  the  'Baldwin  Amendment"  and.  as 
a  reading  of  the  language  clearly  shows,  was 
the  predecessor  of  the  Highway  Safety  Act 
of  1966. 

In  1966.  the  year  for  traffic  safety  legisla- 
tion arrived.  Three  major  traffic  safety  bills 
became  law:  Highway  Safety  Act  of  1966;  Na- 
tional Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Act  of  1966; • 
and.  Department  of  Transportation  Act.'  In 
the  final  committee  report  on  the  Highway 
Safety  Act.  the  comments  are  indicative  of 
the  feeling  at  that  time.  ".  .  .  The  Commit- 
tee believes  that  there  Is  no  more  urgent 
domestic  need  than  to  reduce  drastically  the 
carnage  and  destruction  on  our  Nation's 
highways."  * 

President  Johnson.  In  his  March  2.  1966. 
special  message  on  transportation,  challenged 
the  Congress  when  he  stated : 

"The  weaknesses  of  our  present  highway 
safety  prograjn  must  be  corrected. 

"Our  knowledge  of  causes  Is  grossly  Inade- 
quate. Expert  opinion  Is  frequently  contra- 
dictory and  confusing. 

"Existing  safety  programs  are  widely  dis- 
bursed. Government  and  private  efforts  pro- 
ceed separately,  without  effective  coordina- 
tion. 

"There  Is  no  clear  assignment  of  responsi- 
bility at  the  Federal  level. 

"The  allocation  of  our  highway  safety  re- 
sources Is  Inadequate.' 

"I  urge  Its  (the  Highway  Safety  Act) 
prompt  enactment  by  the  Congress.*" 

PRELIMINART     AOMINISTRATTON    OF    THE    ACT 

Three  problems  developed  Immediately  In 
the  preliminary  administration  of  the  Act. 
Initially,  the  deadlines  in  the  Act  were  severe 
and  put  the  new  Agency  under  much  pres- 
sure. The  hiring  of  staff  and  sening  of  gen- 
eral admlnUtrative  policy  was  difficult 
enough  without  the  deadlines  that  bad  to 
be  faced.  Secondly,  the  states,  many  of  which 
had  been  preparing  traffic  safety  programs 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Baldwin 
Amendment,  were  anxious  to  get  moving  and 
earmark  the  Federal  funds  available  for  parts 
of  their  safety  program.  This  could  not  be 
done  until  the  highway  safety  program 
standards  were  developed,  reviewed,  and 
approved. 

Once  the  necessary  preliminary  Internal 
work  was  comple>ted,  the  National  Highway 
Safety  Agency  began  Its  operation.  On  No- 
vember 1,  1966,  Dr,  William  Haddon,  Jr.,  was 
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appointed  by  the  President  to  the  post  as 
Administrator  of  the  National  Traffic  Safety 
Agency — a  companion  unit.  The  Secretary  of 
Commerce  In  a  letter  dated  October  6.  1966, 
requested  each  Governor  to  appoint  an  ad- 
ministrator to  coordinate  state  and  local 
traffic  safety  programing. 

On  December  5,  1966.  these  designated  rep- 
resentatives convened  in  Washington,  DC. 
prior  to  that  meeting.  Dr.  Haddon  had  re- 
quested each  state  to  submit  to  his  Agency 
as  detailed  an  analysis  as  possible  of  the  traf- 
fic safely  efforts  currenth  operotlonal  in  the 
State  and  local  governments  and  some  esti- 
mate of  the  expenditures  by  the  state  for 
such  programs.  The  preliminary  policy  pro- 
posals and  the  initial  mne  proposed  highway 
safety  requlremenu  were  announced  during 
the  meeting. 

These  would  be  the  basis  for  the  original 
thirteen  performance  standards.  The  Gov- 
ernors' liaison  representatives  were  called  to 
a  meeting  In  Washington,  DC,  on  February 
16,  1967,  where  the  detailed  standard  propos- 
als were  distributed;  final  comments  on  these 
standards  were  to  be  returned  to  the  Regional 
offices  by  Uie  middle  of  March."' 

On  March  16,  1967,  the  President  appointed 
the  members  of  the  National  Highway  Safety 
Advisory  Conunlttee.  This  body  would  guide 
the  NUSB  in  its  work  and  have  final  review 
authority  over  the  standards." 

The  promulgatlony'bl  the  initial  thirteen 
standards  was  a  neCess^y  step  before  any 
Federal  funds  could  be  made  available  to 
the  states  and  their  political  subdivisions 
for  highway  safety  program  projects.  The 
Initial  thirteen  standards  and  the  supple- 
mental three  now  in  effect  include:  Motor 
Vehicle  Inspection,  Motor  Vehicle  Registra- 
tion, Motorcycle  Safety,  Driver  Education. 
Driver  Licensing.  Codes  and  Laws.  Traffic 
Courts,  Alcohol  in  Relation  to  Highway 
Safety.  Identification  and  Surveillance  of  Ac- 
cident Locations,  Traffic  Records,  Emergency 
Medi«al  Services,  Highway  Design-Construc- 
tion-Maintenance. Traffic  Control  Devices, 
Pedestrian  Safety,  Police  Traffic  Services,  and 
Accident  Cleanup. 

The  apportionment  of  the  Congresslonally 
authorized  funds  of  $167  million  through 
FY  1968  had  been  announced  on  December  20. 
1966.  However,  the  appropriation  was  but 
one  quarter  of  the  authorization.  The  prac- 
tical application  of  the  reduction,  notwith- 
standing all  the  conversation  about  the  "full 
obllgatlonal  authority  available,"'  was  obvi- 
ous. This,  In  Itself,  was  not  a  great  setback 
since  most  states  and  their  political  sub- 
divisions were  not  geared  to  meet  the  re- 
quired fund  match  nor  were  they  staffed  to 
properly  handle  the  new  program.  The  avail- 
ability of  funds  for  the  planning  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  traffc  safety  organization 
proved  helpful  and  minimized  disruptions 
of  the  program  development." 

A  more  severe  setback  occurred  when  a 
personnel  freeze  at  the  Federal  level  was 
ordered.  The  National  Highway  Safety  Bu- 
reau, understaffed  from  the  beginning,  was 
now  compelled  to  remain  that  way.  This 
critical  decision,  at  the  very  time  when  the 
states  were  looking  forward  to  and  fully 
expecting  complete  staff  support,  greatly 
crippled  the  progress  of  the  program  and 
contributed  to  the  Increasingly  stralnded  re- 
lations between  Federal  and  State  Govern- 
ments. 

The  Intergovernmental  friction  came  to  a 
head  at  the  June  1968  meeting  of  governor's 
representatives  and  National  Highway  Safety 
Bureau  officials  when  the  requirements  for 
the  comprehensive  traffic  safety  plan  were 
discussed."  Before  the  two  day  session  con- 
cluded, much  of  the  air  had  been  cleared  and 
relationships  have  been  on  the  positive  side 
ever  since.  Just  recently  the  regional  offices 
have  been  granted  more  authority  and  this 
will  Improve  further  the  handling  of  project 
applications  and  grants.'* 
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STATE  ADMINISTRATIVE  STRUCTtJKS  AND  PBOCRAM 
DEVELOPMENT 

The  Governor  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  In 
response  to  Congressional  passage  of  Public 
Law  89-564.  proposed  and  the  1967  Indiana 
General  Assembly  enacted  the  necessary  en- 
abling legislation  ■-  to  grant  to  the  State 
specific  authorization  for  participation  In  the 
programs  enumerated  by  and  the  funding 
provided  for  comprehensive  traffic  safety 
programing.  This  Act  also  places  adminis- 
trative responsibility  for  and  control  of  the 
program  with  the  Governor. 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
Governor  Roger  D.  Branlgln  Issued  Execu- 
tive Order  2-67  on  April  26,  1967,"  creat- 
ing a  Traffic  Safety  Coordinating  Committee 
and  authorizing  Its  guidance  In  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  necessary  state  and  local  pro- 
grams envisioned  by  the  Highway  Safety  Act 
of  1966.  Membership  on  this  Committee  In- 
cluded all  the  major  state  agencies  with  traf- 
fic safety  responsibilities. 

The  Coordinating  Committee  and  subcom- 
mittee selected  from  lU  membership  meet 
regularly  to  review  proposed  projects  de- 
signed to  assist  Indiana  In  Its  traffic  safety 
planning  and  to  develop  the  projects  de- 
signed to  meet  the  performance  standards 
issued  by  the  United  SUtes  Department  of 
Transportation.  In  1968.  the  Coordinating 
Committee  met  seven  times  In  official  ses- 
sions to  transact  business  and  recommend 
programs  to  the  Governor.  Numerous  other 
subcommittee  meetings  and  special  project 
review  sessions  were  also  held. 

The  Governor's  Traffic  Safety  Program  staff 
U  by  statute  charged  with  the  responsibility 
for  providing  background  information  neces- 
sary for  the  CoordinaOng  Commlttee"s  ac- 
tion as  well  as  the  follow-up  activities  re- 
quired for  full  implemenUtlon  of  the  traffic 
safety  program.  In  order  to  insure  continuity 
of  approach  and  uniformity  of  purpose,  all 
proposed  state  and  local  projects,  submitted 
under  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  89-564. 
are  reviewed  by  the  staff,  submitted  to  the 
Coordinating  Committee  for  Its  considera- 
tion and  action,  analyzed  for  fiscal  Integrity 
and  accountability  by  the  State  Budget 
Agency  and  a  composite  report  and  recom- 
mendation Is  prepared  by  the  Governor's 
Representative  for  action  by  the  Governor. 
All  of  these  steps  are  taken  prior  to  any  sub- 
mission to  the  Region  4  Office  of  the  Federal 
Highway  Administration.  State  agency  m- 
volvement  In  every  phase  of  the  planning  for 
traffic  safety  programming  Is  an  accomplished 

'act.  ^  _    „_^». 

The  Traffic  Safety  Program  staff  meets 
regularly  In  order  to  coordinate  policy  and 
develop  priorities.  The  program  staff  devel- 
oped an  administrative  manual  and  other 
helpful  publications  and  documentation  to 
assist  the  sUte  agencies  and  the  local  units 
of  government  to  a  better  understanding  of 
the  various  aspects  of  the  highway  safety 
program. 

With  the  cooperation  of  state  agencies  a 
booklet  was  prepared  entitled  "'Guidelines 
for  Traffic  Safety  Programming""  contoln- 
ing  a  responsibility  chart  for  each  standard. 
The  narrative  Is  accompanied  In  each  stand- 
ard explanation  with  a  deUlled  chart  graph- 
ically Illustrating  the  responslbUltles  In- 
volved. 

Other  state  agencies  developed  brochures 
providing  additional  information  on  motor- 
cycle safety,  driver  Ucensing,  emergency 
medical  services,  policy  traffic  services,  and 
pedestrian  safety. 

Involvement  of  Indiana's  ninety-two  coun- 
ties and  eighty-one  cities  with  over  6,000 
population— as  well  as  other  towns  and 
school  districts — In  comprehensive  traffic 
safety  planning  is  one  of  the  major  alms  of 
lK)th  the  federal  and  state  legislation. 

In  addition  to  the  encouragement  of  local 
participation    by    the    City-County    Traffic 
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Safety  Programs  Advisory  Board,  the  vari- 
ous state  agencies  and  the  Traffic  Safety  Pro- 
gram staff  have  solicited  the  active  Involve- 
ment of  local  units.  An  "In-house"  memo- 
randxmi  was  circulated  by  the  administrator 
to  members  of  the  State  Coordlnatmg  Com- 
mittee enlisting  their  support  and  advice. 
As  a  result  of  this  memorandum,  indlvlduaU 
in  each  traffic  safety  oriented  agency  were 
designated  to  cooperate  with  local  units  of 
government  in  program  development.  In  ad- 
dition to  these  activities  Individual  contacts 
with  various  local  officials  and  public  In- 
terest groups  have  been  numerous.  The  fiela 
staff  from  the  Indiana  Office  of  Traffic  Safety 
has  been  Instructed  In  the  preparation  of 
the  project  appUcatlon  form  and  U  able 
to  lend  Its  support  to  local  units  of  gov- 
ernment on  project  development. 

Initiative  at  the  local  government  level 
has  continually  been  encouraged.  A  con- 
certed effort  has  been  made  by  the  staff  to 
engender  local  Interest  in  traffic  safety  ac- 
tivities. A  self  appraisal  of  the  local  need  was 
encouraged  so  that  programs  were  not  pre- 
sented merely  because  It  appeared  the  thing 
to  do.  Local  programs  designed  to  meet  defi- 
ciencies were  stressed.  In  April,  1968,  a  com- 
prehensive letter  detalUng  prospective  local 
programs  was  sent  to  each  mayor,  each 
county  commissioner,  and  the  president  of 
each  county  council  In  Indiana.  As  an  out- 
growth of  this  original  letter,  a  special  Gov- 
ernor's Conference  was  called  for  August, 
1968. 

In  1968.  the  special  Governor's  Conference 
on  City-County  Traffic  Safety  Programming 
under  the  Highway  Safety  Act  of  1966  was 
attended  by  170  key  representatives  of  local 
units  of  government.  An  informational  book- 
let" for  the  express  use  of  local  units  of 
government  was  prepared  for  and  distributed 
to  those  in  attendance.  Additional  copies  of 
the  publication  were  sent  to  all  mayors, 
chiefs  of  police,  county  commissioners, 
sheriffs  and  public  support  traffic  groups  as 
an  aid  to  local  planning. 

The  Governor  requested  each  chief  ad- 
ministrative official  01  the  cities  and  coun- 
ties to  designate  one  person  to  coordinate 
traffic  safety  programming  with  the  Traffic 
Safety  Program  staff  in  order  that  a  good 
working  relationship  between  state  and  local 
officials  could  be  cultivated. 

Contact  between  state  and  local  traffic  safe- 
ty officials  has  emphasized  the  Importance  of 
developing  local  programs  designed  to  maxi- 
mize local  needs  and  also  to  fit  into  the 
state's  overall  planning.  Local  units  of  gov- 
ernment are  circularized  as  to  the  proposed 
and  approved  state  oriented  safety  projects. 
A  number  of  the  approved  Indiana  projects 
are  In  reality  both  state  and  local  projects, 
e.g.,  the  accident  location  system,  driver  edu- 
cation system,  driver  education  and  safety 
demonstration  center,  the  emergency  medical 
services  survey. 

Local  units  of  government  are  encouitlged 
to  plan  safety  activities  with  as  broad  a  base 
as  possible.  Planning  on  a  county-wide  basis 
wherever  financially  and  administratively 
feasible  Is  encouraged.  The  fiscal  realities 
which  face  local  units  of  government  require 
that  officials  accurately  assess  their  needs 
and  develop  those  programs  from  which  the 
most  benefit  to  local  citizens  wlU  develop. 

The  City-County  Board  adopted  a  defini- 
tion which  encompasses  this  philosophy.  The 
basic  criteria  for  local  participation  and  co- 
operation Is  evident  in  the  definition: 

A  political  subdivision  for  the  purpose  of 
administration  of  the  Highway  Safety  Act  of 
1966.  shall  be  any  county,  city,  town  at  school 
district  or  any  combination  of  these  units 
when  the  areas  of  Jurisdiction  are  co-exten- 
slve  or  contlnguous  and  the  governing  of- 
ficials Involved  have  agreed  on  a  single  rep- 
resentative administrator. 

The  philosophy  adopted  by  this  locally 
oriented  group  Is  consistent  with  the  state's 
programing  In  that  the  structure  of  all  traf- 


fic safety  planning  in  Indiana  evolves  around 
the  concept  that  we  should  plan  in  such 
a  manner  that  those  priorities  established 
are  In  reality  those  areas  which  need  the 
greatest  attention.  Rigid  adherence  to  any 
mathematical  formula  providing  money  was 
not  felt  to  be  the  most  appropriate  means  for 
sound  planning. 

The  Initial  impact  of  the  Highway  Safety 
Act  of  1966  required  more  extensive  action 
and  project  determination  at  the  state  level 
than  at  the  local.  Now  that  the  state  has 
geared  up  Its  priorities  and  established  Its 
needs,  more  detailed  attention  shoxild  be  di- 
rected toward  local  luilts  of  government. 
Projects  for  the  next  fiscal  year  should  pro- 
vide evidence  of  additional  emphasis  on  the 
local  government  safety  program  effort. 

The  1967  General  Assembly  enacted  at  least 
eleven  major  pieces  of  legislation  related  to 
traffic  safety.  These  include  such  items  as: 

1.  The  regulation  of  slow  moving  vehicles. 

2.  The  adoption  of  certain  Uniform  Vehicle 
Code  sections  concerning  speed  limits  (this 
was  done  after  a  two-year  study  of  Indiana's 
traffic  laws). 

3.  The  establishment  of  a  periodic  vehicle 
Inspection  program. 

4.  The  designation  of  a  medical  commis- 
sion on  driver  licensing. 

5.  The  enactment  of  a  mandatory  police 
training  bUl. 

6.  The  provisions  for  a  study  of  alcohol, 
carbon  monoxide  and  drugs  as  they  pertain 
to  fatal  accidents. 

7.  The  authorization  to  participate  in  the 
Highway  Safety  Act  of  1966. 

8.  The  creation  of  a  City-County  Traffic 
Safety  Programs  Advisory  Board  to  encour- 
age public  support  of  traffic  safety  activities. 

9.  A  revision  of  the  Office  of  Trailc  Safety 
Act  to  provide  for  more  expeditious  handling 
of  traffic  safety  matters  cmd  to  reduce  dupli- 
cation. 

10.  The  authorization  to  participate  in  the 
Interstate  Driver  License  Compact. 

11.  The  statutory  approval  for  tire  studs 
or  Ice  grips  during  certain  months  of  the 
year. 

The  Impact  of  the  performance  standards 
Is  evidenced  by  the  scope  of  these  laws.  The 
State  attempted  to  take  a  huge  stride  for- 
ward while  the  legislators'  attitude  was  fav- 
orable. The  success  of  the  effort  is  self-ex- 
planatory. 

The  1969  General  Assembly  enacted  legis- 
lation covering  the  "Implied  consent"  situa- 
tion." The  Assembly,  in  the  text  of  the 
1969-71  Operating  Budget*  combined  the 
heretofore  independent  office  of  Traffic  Safe- 
ty, Governor's  Traffic  Safety  Program  Staff, 
and  Vehicle  Inspection  Department  Into  one 
body  for  administrative  purposes.  The  ulti- 
mate success  of  this  fiscal  combination  will 
depend  on  a  number  of  adjustments  that 
must  t>e  made. 

The  development  of  projects  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  reflects  the  desire  of 
the  State  to  "plug"  the  gaps  in  Its  program 
and  to  take  advantage  of  Innovation  In  em- 
ploying traffic  safety  efforts.  The  Initial  proj- 
ects included :  ( 1 )  a  state  program  on  alcohol 
and  its  relation  to  highway  safety;  (2)  a 
preliminary  proposal  for  a  state  emergency 
medical  plan:  (3)  a  driver  education  and 
traffic  safety  institutional  demonstration  cen- 
ter; (4)  a  VASCAR  speed  enforcement  pro- 
gram; (5)  the  implementation  of  a  "grid" 
system  for  traffic  crash  locations;  (6)  a  ve- 
hicle Inspection  project  to  handle  the  admin- 
istrative structure  for  the  program;  and  (7) 
the  planning  and  administration  grant  for 
coordination  of  the  entire  program. 

The  product  of  the  efforts  of  all  those  In- 
volved In  state  and  local  traffic  safety  plan- 
ning U  contained  In  the  "1968  Highway 
Safety  Program  Submission"  forwarded  by 
Governor  Roger  D.  Branlgln  to  Secretary  of 
Transportation  Boyd. 

After  several  months  for  review  and  eval- 
uation, the  Department  of  Transportation 
Informed  Governor  Edgar  D.  Whltoomb  of 
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that  this  legislation  should  be  converted 
into  a  program  of  project  grants  dis- 
pensed from  Washington,  the  conunit- 
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Its  analvsls  of  the  presentaUon.  The  offlcl»l« 
of  the  National  Highway  Safety  Bureau  com- 
mented that  "...  the  submission  from 
Indiana  reflects  a  high  degree  of  profes- 
sionalism and  dedication  to  the  program.  It 
is  an  excellent  planning  document,  and  is 
to  be  commended." "  ^         ^ 

As  progress  conUnuee  to  be  made  and  a 
irreater  degree  of  program  sophistication 
develops,  the  participation  of  trained  profes- 
sionals in  traffic  safety  planning  la  a  vital 
ingredient.  The  availability  of  Federal  match- 
ing funds  as  well  as  the  compeUtlon  for  sUte 
and  local  tax  dollars  requires  careful  plan- 
ning of  fund  use.  The  balancing  role  of  each 
unit  of  government  is  important  to  the  ulti- 
mate success  of  the  highway  safety  effort. 
The  dedication  of  people  to  the  thankless 
task  of  traffic  safety  work  Is  a  key.  The  tools, 
as  shown  above,  are  available.  The  Initiative 
must  oome  from  those  who  are  vitally  con- 
cerned with  the  problem  Rhetoric  has  never 
solved  the  traffic  safety  problem.  Hard  work 
ahd  the  desire  to  succeed  Is  the  way  to  an 
improved  record. 

In  1968.  53.000  Americans  died  on  our 
highways,  streets,  and  roads;  4.400.000  were 
miured  as  a  result  of  traffic  crashes.  These 
figures— a  5  per  cent  Increase  nationally  for 
ratalltles— do   not   show  we  are   winning— 

we  are  losing.  ^      „     »        , 

The  concerted  efforts  by  the  State  of 
Indiana,  since  the  passage  of  the  Highway 
Safety  Act  of  1966  Indicate  that  within  the 
state  during  that  period  some  progress  was 
made  The  1968  traffic  fatality  toll  was  only 
four  higher  than  1967.  Perhaps  this  Is  an 
indication  of  progress. 

These  past  three  years.  In  spite  or  tne 
growing  pains  of  a  new  Federal  Dep«tment 
whose  financial  resources  and  personnel 
needs  were  severely  restricted,  have  been 
marked  by  an  increased  awareness  of  the 
need  for  a  comprehensive  and  coordinated 
effort  to  solve  the  traffic  safety  problems.  Let 
us  hope  this  tenuous  beginning  can  soon 
become  a  firm  base  from  which  the  benefits 
m  Uves  saved.  Injuries  avoided,  and  property 
not  damaged  wUl  emerge. 

rOOTNOTSS 

«HJl.   Doc.  No.  93,  86th  Cong,,    Ist   Sesa. 

(1959).  .    « 

« U3.  Code  Cong.  &  Ad.  News  1965,  vol.  2. 

p.  2857. 

>  Id  2857. 

♦  16  U5.C.  )  1391-1409.  23  U5.C.  I  313  note, 
80  Stat.  718  (1966) . 

»  PX.  89-€70,  80  SUt.  931  (1966) . 

•U.S.  Code  Cong,  dc  Ad.  News  1966,  voL  2. 

p.  2758.  , 

'To  Heal  and  to  Build:  The  Programs  of 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  (Bums,  e<L 
1968),  337. 

■  Id.,  338. 

•A  copy  of  this  report  Is  on  file  with  the 
Governor's  Traffic  Safety  Program  Agency, 
Room  316,  State  Office  BuUdlng.  Indianapolis. 
Indiana. 

"Letter  from  Dr.  WUUam  Haddon  to  aU 
Oovemors'  liaison  representaUves  dated  Feb- 
ruary 2,  1967. 

"See  23  U5.C.  404,  80  SUt.  733  (1966), 
amended  PL.  90-150,  81  Stat.  607   (1967). 

u  Memorandum  from  Lowell  K.  Brldwell  to 
aU  Ooyemort'   representaUves   dated   April, 

1967. 

"The  final  review  of  the  general  highway 
safety  requirements  created  much  dlscua- 
sloo  and  disagreement  among  the  represent- 
atives of  the  states  and  the  National  High- 
way Safety  Bureau  officials.  The  outgrowth 
of  the  meeting  was  a  compromise  between 
the  sUtes  on  several  points  In  the  Program 
submission  format.  For  more  detailed  Infor- 
mation see  Federal  Highway  Administra- 
tion, Highway  Safety  Proffram  Submission. 
NHSB  notice  42-60,  B4ay  16.  1968,  and  the 
July  22, 1968  revision  of  same. 

»  Fed.  Hlgbway  Adm.,  NHSB  Order  2,0300-1 
Feb  26,  1969. 
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«Ind.  Stat.  Ann  147-3021-3031,  ch.  134, 
Acts  1967. 

'•The  text  of  the  Executive  Order  can  be 
found  m  the  National  Highway  Program 
Submission  of  October  15.  1968,  and  In  the 
State  Administrative  Manual  available 
through  the  Governor's  Traffic  Safety  Pro- 
gram. Room  316.  State  Office  BuUdlng,  India- 
napolis, Indiana. 

'•  Allen.  Guidelines  For  Traffic  Safety  Pro- 
gramming: State  of  Indiana,  1967.  revised 
1968. 

» Ind.  Office  of  Traffic  Safety— City-County 
Traffic  Safety  Programming  (1968). 

'•Ch.  64,  Acts  1969. 

-■•  Ch.  397,  Acts  1969. 

"  Evaluatloh  Summary  of  the  State  High- 
way Safety  Program:  State  of  Indiana,  p.  1, 
accompanying  letter  from  Acting  NHSB  Di- 
rector Robert  Brenner  to  Indiana  Governor 
Edgar  T5.  Whltcomb,  received  on  February 
22.  1969. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  there  further  morning  business? 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  Is  concluded. 


DEVELOPMENTAL  DISABILITIES 

SERVICES   AND   FACIUTIES  CON- 
STRUCTION ACT  OF  1970 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Intyre).  Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfin- 
ished business,  which  will  be  stated. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  (S.  2846)  to  assist  the  States  in  devel- 
oping a  plan  for  the  provision  of  compre- 
hensive services  to  persons  aflfected  by 
mental  retardation  and  other  develop- 
mental disabilities  originating  in  child- 
hood, to  assist  the  States  in  the  provision 
of  such  services  In  accordance  with  such 
plan,  to  assist  in  the  construction  of  fa- 
cilities to  provide  the  services  needed  to 
carry  out  such  plan,  and  for  other  Pur-^ 
poses,  reported  from  the  Committee  onV 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  with  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  cleric  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  members  of  the  staff  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
be  permitted  to  be  present  in  the  Cham- 
ber during  the  debate  on  the  pending 

measure.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
all  well  aware  that  the  treatment  of  the 
mentally  retarded  has  been  one  of  the 
most  shameful  chapters  In  the  history 
of  American  health.  For  more  than  two 
centuries,  we  cast  out  the  mentally  re- 
tarded from  our  society.  We  burled 
them  alive  for  decades  In  the  vast  State 
and  county   Institutions.   We   confined 


thousands  of  patients  In  hundreds  of 
wards,  hundreds  of  miles  from  their 
families,  their  pastors,  their  doctors,  and 
their  friends,  with  insanity  or  death  the 
only  sure  escape. 

The  Federal  mental  retardation  pro- 
gram of  the  early  1960's  brought  revo- 
lutionary change  in  this  inhuman  care. 
With  its  sharp  focus  on  prevention, 
treatment,  and  rehabilitation,  it  launch- 
ed a  new  era  of  compassion  and  care  for 
the  retarded  that  has  brought  credit  to 
our  society  and  hope  to  millions  of  our 
citizens  afflicted  with  such  illness. 

In  the  Mental  Retardation  Facilities 
Construction  Act  of  1963.  President  Ken- 
nedy and  Congress  launched  a  far- 
reaching  progrtun  for  the  development 
of  comprehensive  services  and  facilities 
for  the  retarded,  and  for  research  into 
the  problems  of  mental  retardation.  It  is 
now  almost  7  full  years  since  Congress 
enacted  this  first  major  Federal  legisla- 
tion for  specific  assistance  to  the  men- 
tally retarded.  Today  in  the  Senate,  we 
have  the  opportunity  to  build  on  the 
work  we  have  begun,  and  to  provide  a 
strong,  new  incentive  for  the  programs 
that  are  being  developed  in  every  State. 
It  is  a  special  honor  for  me  to  have  the 
privilege  of  bringing  this  bill  before  the 
Senate.  As  Members  of  the  Senate  are 
awtire,  I  have  had  a  long  and  continuing 
interest  in  the  problems  of  mental  retar- 
dation, and  I  have  a  special  interest  in 
the  success  of  the  broad  variety  of  Fed- 
eral assistance  programs  in  this  area. 

We  know  there  still  are  many  prob- 
lems that  have  not  been  solved.  One  of 
the  most  serious  problems  concerns  the 
lack  of  satisfactory  residential  care  fa- 
cilities for  the  retarded.  At  least  50  per- 
cent of  the  Nation's  institutionalized  re- 
tarded live  in  functionally  Inadequate 
buildings  whose  average  age  is  almost 
50  years.  The  staffs  are  overworked,  im- 
derpaid,  and  ineffectively  used.  Many  of 
the  personnel  are  poorly  trained.  Wait- 
ing lists  for  the  admission  of  the  re- 
tarded— both  children  and  adults — are 
far  too  long. 

We  know  that  deplorable  conditions 
for  the  retarded  still  exist  in  many  of 
these  institutions.  Recentiy,  in  Spring- 
field, Mass.,  the  Springfield  Union  pub- 
lished a  series  of  six  major  front-page 
articles  on  the  Belchertown  State  School 
for  the  Retarded.  The  articles  called  the 
institution  a  human  warehouse,  and  de- 
scribed in  detail  the  cruel  and  dehu- 
manizing    conditions     that     exist — the 
stench  of  Inadequate  sanitary  facilities, 
the  lack  of  privacy,  the  grotesque  physi- 
cal restraints,  the  solitary  confinement. 
At  last,  however,  we  are  beginning  to 
attack  the  sources  of  our  ancient  neglect. 
Through  programs  like  the  Federal  leg- 
islation in   1963.  we  are  beginning  to 
provide  new  services  and  facilities  for 
the  retarded.  We  know  that  we  can  de- 
velop Improved  methods  for  early  diag- 
nosis   and    treatment    of    retardation. 
Special   schools   and   classes,   sheltered 
workshops,  and  vocational  training  cen- 
ters can  teach  thousands  of  retarded 
children  and  adults  to  become  produc- 
tive members  of  society.  Day  centers  can 
provide  extensive  care,  supervision,  and 
treatment  for  the  retarded,  and  thereby 
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enable  them  to  live  in  their  own  com- 
munity. 

The  bill  recommended  by  the  commit- 
tee is  designed  to  foster  these  and  other 
new  approaches  to  the  problems  of  the 
retarded.  It  offers  a  broad  piogram  for 
the  development  of  a  comprehensive 
State-Federal  partnership  to  bring  new 
hope  not  only  to  the  mentally  retarded, 
but  also  to  citizens  suffering  from  other 
serious  and  continuing  handicaps  origi- 
nating in  childhood. 

In  essence,  the  bill  creates  a  new  point 
of  departure  imder  the  original  1963  leg- 
islation. The  program  established  by 
Congress  in  1963  contained  thiee  princi- 
pal aspects: 

First,  it  authorized  a  program  of  Fed- 
eral grants  for  the  construction  of  cen- 
ters for  research  into  the  causes  of  men- 
tal retardation  and  related  aspects  of 
human  development.  In  these  centers, 
the  combined  skUls  of  a  variety  of  pro- 
fessional research  workers  and  technical 
experts  could  be  brought  to  bear  on  the 
problems  of  the  retarded,  such  as  the 
cause  and  diagnosis  of  the  chromosome 
abnormality  in  mongolism,  or  the  effect 
of  malnutrition  on  the  prenatal  develop- 
ment of  Infants.  A  total  of  12  research 
centers  were  constructed  with  Federal 
aid  under  the  act  before  the  authoriza- 
tion for  this  program  was  allowed  to 
lapse  in  1967.  A  number  of  these  cen- 
ters have  already  made  significant  con- 
tributions to  our  scientific   knowledge. 
Two  of  the  most  important  centers  hava 
been  established  in  Massachusetts — one" 
at  the  Walter  E.  Femald  State  School 
in  Waltham,  and  the  other  at  the  Chil- 
dren's Hospital  Medical  Center  in  Boston. 
Second,  the  1963  act  authorized  a  pro- 
gram of  project  grants  for  the  construc- 
tion of  so-called  unlversity-afDllated  fa- 
ciUtles  for  the  retarded.  The  purpose  of 
this  program  was  to  develop  clinical  fa- 
cilities  associated  with  universities,  in 
order  to  promote  programs  for  training 
professional  personnel  in  the  field  of 
mental  retardation.  At  the  present  time, 
some  18  projects  have  been  funded  under 
this  aspect  of  the  1963  legislation.  In 
spite  of  the  progress  that  has  been  made, 
we  still  have  far  to  go  before  we  achieve 
the  goal  of  the  program,  which  is  the 
establishment  of  at  least  one  universlty- 
acailated  facility  in  every  State. 

Third,  the  1963  act  authorized  a  basic 
program  of  formula  grants  to  the  States 
for  the  construction  of  facilities  for  the 
mentally  retarded.  In  1967,  the  act  was 
amended  to  authorize  an  additional  pro- 
gram of  project  grants  to  pay  a  portion 
of  the  cost  of  compensating  professional 
and  technical  personnel  in  such  facili- 
ties. As  a  result  of  this  assistance,  more 
than  300  community  facilities  for  the 
retarded  have  already  been  or  are  being 
constructed  with  Federal  funds.  They 
are  to  be  found  in  every  State. 

The  impetus  for  the  1963  legislation 
was  the  path-breaking  report  of  the  Pres- 
ident's Panel  on  Mental  Retardation, 
which  was  appointed  by  President  Ken- 
nedy in  1962.  The  Panel's  report  revealed 
an  appalling  shortage  of  residential  and 
day  care  facilities  for  the  mentally  re- 
tarded, both  children  and  adults.  It  em- 
phasized the  need  for  basic  new  ap- 
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proaches  to  the  training  of  personnel  to 
work  with  the  handicapped,  to  diagnose 
their  conditions,  to  treat  their  disorders, 
to  train  their  crippled  minds,  and  to 
counsel  their  distressed  families. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield?  ,  ^  ^       .  , . 
Mr    KENNEDY.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
First,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
EUid  nays  on  final  passage. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  GORE.  I  asked  the  Senator  to 
yield  in  the  course  of  his  able  speech  in 
support  of  a  bill  which  he  and  others 
have  Introduced  and  brought  to  the  com- 
mittee, in  order  to  express  to  him  and, 
through  him,  and  through  the  Record, 
to  members  of  his  distinguished  family 
the  appreciation  of  the  people  of  Ten- 
nessee, of  middle  Tennessee,  and  of  Nash- 
ville, for  the  facility  for  the  benefit  of 
the  mentally  ill  or  retarded  which  has 
been  sponsored  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  in 
connection  with  the  colleges  and  hos- 
pitals there,  by  the  Kennedy  Foundation 
and  by  individual  members  of  the  fam- 
ily of  the  distinguished  Senator. 

This  is  very  worthwhile.  It  Is  some- 
thing that  will  provide  much  bene- 
fit and  something  for  which,  on  behalf 
of  the  people  of  Tennessee,  I  now  pub- 
licly express  appreciation. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Tennessee. 

That  facility  Is  really  one  of  the  great 
facilities  in  our  country.  It  has  one  of 
the  ablest  teams  of  medical  personnel 
that  has  been  assembled.  It  is  perform- 
ing an  extremely  important  service  and 
is  adding  greatiy  to  the  knowledge  and 
imderstanding  of  the  whole  problem  of 
mental  retardation  and  its  treatment  and 
care.  Their  leadership  in  this  field  is 
vmiversally  recognized  throughout  the 
country,  and  I  think  it  is  a  great  credit 
to  the  State  of  Tennessee  and  to  the 
people  throughout  the  State  that  they 
have  given  such  strong  support  to  this 

facility. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  Senator's  dlstm- 
guished  mother  as  well  as  the  Senator's 
sister  and  brother-in-law  were  present 
at  the  dedication  of  the  facility.  I  was 
present,  also,  and  I  am  watching  with 
the  greatest  of  Interest  and  enthusiasm 
the  development  of  this  very  worthwhile 
undertaking. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  although  the  1963  legis- 
lation fell  short  of  its  goal,  it  provided  a 
soimd  beginning.  Its  principal  achieve- 
ment was  the  demonstration  of  a  solid 
Federal  commitment  to  help  the  handi- 
capped. The  hearings  held  by  the  Sen- 
ate Health  Subcommittee  last  fall,  which 
I  had  the  privilege  to  chair,  revealed  a 
nunwer  of  the  constraints  under  which 
the  act  has  operated  in  recent  years,  and 
helped  to  chart  the  direction  we  must 
pursue  if  we  are  to  maintain  our  strong 
commitment. 

The  legislation  recommended  by  the 
committee  offers  major  Improvements 
over  existing  law  In  a  number  of  areas: 

First,  and  perhaps  most  Important,  It 
emphasizes  our  basic  faith  in  the  ability 
of  the  States  to  recognize  and  solve  the 
problems  of  the  retarded,  in  partnership 
with  the  Federal  Government.  In  spite 
of  the  proposal  by  the  administration 


that  this  legislation  should  be  converted 
into  a  program  of  project  grants  dis- 
pensed from  Washington,  the  commit- 
tee's decision  was  to  continue  and  ex- 
pand the  formula  grant  program 
laimched  in  1963.  We  thereby  do  recog- 
nize the  significant  progress  already 
made  by  the  States  in  this  area. 

The  committee  expanded  the  construc- 
tion program  to  include  planning,  ad- 
ministration, and  services,  as  well  as  con- 
struction,   with    authorization    totaling 
$405  million  over  a  3-year  period.  I  recog- 
nize that  at  this  time  of  Increasing  re- 
strictive Federal  budgets,  it  is  difficult  to 
obtain   adequate  funding  for  urgently 
needed  Federal  programs.  In  light  of  the 
hard  budget  reality,  the  authorizations 
in  the  committee  bill  have  been  stripped 
to  the  minimum  level  consistent  with 
maintaining  a  satisfactory  ongoing  pro- 
gram. We  know  from  the  administra- 
tion's own  testimony  last  November  that 
the  $100  million  authorized  for  the  com- 
ing fiscal  year  is  enough  to  satisfy  only 
the  State  projects  and  programs  that 
have  already  been  proposed  or  are  near- 
ing  completion  on  the  drawing  boards. 
It  Is  clear  that  at  least  the  level  of  fund- 
ing recommended  by  the  committee  will 
be  essential  if  we  are  to  prevent  the 
growing   disillusionment   in   the   States 
with  the  strength  of  our  Federal  com- 
mitment. 

Second,  the  bill  before  the  Senate  ex- 
tends and  expands  the  program  for  the 
construction  and  development  of  univer- 
sity-affiliated facilities.  The  authoriza- 
tions total  $93  million  in  Federal  funds 
over  the  next  3  years.  In  the  hearings  on 
this  legislation,  eloquent  testimony  was 
presented  to  the  committee  to  demon- 
strate the  extraordinary  success  of  these 
university  programs  and  the  basic  human 
values  at  stake  in  this  legislation. 

Dr.  Robert  E.  Cooke  and  Dr.  Arnold. 
Capute,  from  the  John  F.  Kennedy  In- 
stitute for  Handicapped  Children  at 
Johns  Hopkins  University  in  Baltimore, 
brought  three  young  retarded  children 
before  the  committee.  We  were  able  to 
see  the  dramatic  progress  these  children 
have  made.  We  compared  their  prior  con- 
dition, as  recorded  on  film,  with  their 
present  and  vastly  improved  condition. 
The  father  of  one  of  the  children— a  child 
suffering  from  infantile  autism  and  pro- 
found mental  retardation,  who  was 
barely  able  to  function  and  unable  to 
communicate  at  all— spoke  eloquentiy  to 
the  committee  In  the  following  words: 


In  May  of  1968  our  son  was  admitted  to 
the  Kennedy  Institute  and  was  discharged 
m  August  of  1969.  In  that  short  period  of 
time  he  has  developed  to  the  point  where 
now  he  Is  qualified  to  enter  a  special,  private 
school  and  Is  a  more  fimctional  member  of 
the  family.  I  think  that  this  little  chUd 
represents  the  light  that  President  Kennedy 
spoke  of.  lighting  the  darkness  with  one  can- 
dle because  v?e  see  here  this  child  who  Is 
llvUig  evidence  of  that  Ught.  coming  from  a 
non-fimctlonlng  human  being  to  what  he  is 
today,  and  continuing  to  develop. 

Mr.  President,  that  was  some  of  the 
most  compelling  testimony  I  have  ever 
heard  on  smy  piece  of  legislation.  As  I 
mentioned.  It  was  uniquely  presented.  At 
the  outset,  we  saw  film  recordings  of  the 
condition  of  the  chUdren  when  they  were 
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first  admitted  to  the  program.  The  chil- 
dren themselves  came  before  the  com- 
mittee and  we  were  able  to  see  the  dra- 


in sum.  I  believe  that  the  bill  reported 
by  the  committee  offers  a  realistic  and 
imaginative  approach  to  the  problems 


be  available  for  expenditures,  when  a 
perfectly  realistic  and  practical  viewpoint 
shows  that  we  will  be  lucky  if  we  get  even 
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that  the  witnesses  appearing  on  behalf 
of  the  private  agencies  concerned  with 
the  nroblems  of  mental  ret&rdation  were 


need  for  services  and  facilities  for  the 
retarded  has  brought  us — 7  years 
after  the  passage  of  the  first  facilities 


lege  and  honor  to  help  you  in  your  vital 
work. 
Part  B  of  the  1963  act,  which  now  au- 
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first  admitted  to  the  program.  The  chil- 
dren themselves  came  before  the  com- 
mittee aiid  we  were  able  to  see  the  dra- 
matic progress  they  have  made.  They  re- 
sponded to  questions.  They  were  alert 
and  paid  attention  to  the  course  of  the 
hearing.  Some  of  the  most  dramatic  com- 
ments were  made  by  the  parents,  who. 
for  the  first  time,  really  had  hope  fcr 
the  future  and  for  the  well-being  and 
happiness  of  their  children. 

Third,  the  committee  bill  broadens  th:? 
definition  of  persons  eligible  for  aervicei 
under  the  1963  act  to  include  not  only  the^ 
mentally  retarded,  but  also  other  per- 
sons affected  with  closely  related  devel- 
opmental disabilities,  such  as  cerebral 
palsy  and  epilepsy.  Too  often  in  the 
past,  children  who  might  have  benefited 
from  the  Federal  program  were  tamed 
away  because  of  the  rigid  categories  in 
the  original  legislation.  Many  witnesses 
at  the  hearing  emphasized  that  services 
already  developed  for  the  mentally  re- 
tarded could  easily  be  made  available  to 
persons  with  other  developmental  dis- 
abilities, at  no  cost  whatever  to  our  on- 
going effort  against  mental  retardation. 
This  is  the  sort  of  functional  approach 
we  need  if  our  Federal  assistance  pro- 
grams are  to  be  eflQcient  and  effective  in 
directing  limited  Federaf  resources  to 
the  areas  of  greatest  need. 

In  my  own  State  of  Massachusetts,  for 
example,  we  have  recognized  the  need 
for  greater  coordination  in  the  provision 
of  services  to  all  the  handicapped.  In  the 
executive  office  of  the  Governor,  we  have 
created  a  separate  bureau  that  coordi- 
nates the  efforts  of  12  State  agencies 
carrying  out  various  programs  for  the 
disabled  and  the  multiply  handicapped.  I 
understand  that  this  bureau  is  the  first 
of  its  kind  in  the  Nation.  It  signifies 
Massachusetts'  strong  commitment  to 
the  delivery  of  adequate  care  and  serv- 
ices to  the  retarded. 

Fourth,  the  committee  bill  gives  spe- 
cial emphasis  to  the  need  for  facUitier. 
and  services  for  the  retarded  in  areas  of 
urban  and  rural  poverty.  One  of  the 
most  distressing  results  of  the  1963  legis- 
lation was  the  fact  that  the  major  por- 
tion of  Federal  funds  ha.s  P.owed  to  com- 
munities with  the  greatest  resources  in 
terms  of  matching  funds,  local  initiative, 
and  community  Interest.  Too  often,  ur- 
gently needed  facilities  were  not  devel- 
oped In  poverty  areas  where  they  were 
needed  most.  Too  often,  th?  stress  of 
confiicting  demands  on  State  and  local 
governments  has  meant  that  the  devel- 
opment of  facilities  for  the  retarded  was 
heavily  dependent  upon  private  initia- 
tive and  private  resources.  As  a  result, 
facilities  for  the  retarded  have  tended  to 
be  concentrated  In  the  most  privileged 
geographic  areas,  to  the  neglect  of  pov- 
erty areas. 

To  offset  this  tendency,  the  bill  con- 
tains a  number  of  important  features.  It 
requires  States  to  give  special  considera- 
tion to  the  needs  of  poverty  areas,  and 
It  provides  more  fa\'orable  matching 
ratios — up  to  90  percent — for  the  distri- 
bution of  Federal  assistance.  I  believe 
that  these  Improvements  in  the  existing 
legislation  will  go  far  toward  redressing 
the  unfair  balance  that  has  existed  for  so 
long  against  our  poorest  citizens  in  our 
struggle  against  retardation. 


In  sum,  I  believe  that  the  bill  reported 
by  the  committee  offers  a  realistic  and 
Imaginative  approach  to  the  problems 
of  mental  retardation  and  other  develop- 
mental disabilities.  Seven  years  of  expe- 
rience have  taught  us  that  a  strong 
Federal  commitment  is  the  key  to  ex- 
Ijandlng  State  and  local  effort,  and  I  urge 
the  Senate  to  accept  the  committee's 
proposals. 

In  closing.  I  would  like  to  express  my 
appreciation  to  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Texas.  Raiph  Yarborouch. 
who  is  the  chairman  of  the  Health  Sub- 
committee and  the  chairman  of  the  full 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
In  large  part,  the  bill  that  is  coming  to 
the  Senate  floor  is  the  product  of  his 
leadership  and  contributions  and  inter- 
est in  the  problems  of  the  retarded,  and 
I  am  grateful  for  his  assistance  and  co- 
operation. 1 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cranston  >.  The  Senator  from  Colorado 
is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOMINICK  Mr.  President.  I  have 
listened  with  great  interest  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Massachusetts 
and  the  presentation  of  the  bill  and  find 
that  the  presentation  is  not  only  ac- 
curate but  its  compassion  Is  heartwarm- 
ing. 

From  the  beglrming.  long  l)efore  I  ever 
entered  Federal  service.  I  was  involved 
in  these  problems  at  the  community  level. 
There  is  an  urgent  need  to  take  action 
at  the  community,  the  State,  and  the 
Federal  level.  This  need  is  self-evident 
to  anyone  who  becomes  Involved  In  this 
field.  It  is  personally  evident  to  those  who 
have  had  close  and  intimate  contact  with 
people  who  have  found  themselves  In  the 
position  of  having  someone  who  is  tem- 
porarily or  almost  disabled  by  mental 
retardation  or  other  multiple  diseases  of 
that  kind. 

There  Is  no  one  who  is  more  sympa- 
thetic to  the  goal  of  the  pending  bill 
than  I. 

However.  I  think  it  is  only  fair  to  point 
out  that  the  largest  appropriation  ever 
given  for  this  particular  program  oc- 
curred in  1967  with  a  total  for  all  parts 
of  the  program  of  $31  million;  that  the 
next  largest  was  in  fiscal  1969.  $29.3  mil- 
lion; and  for  fiscal  1970.  $21  2  milhon  Is 
forecast.  This.  I  think,  must  be  compared 
with  the  level  of  authorization  contained 
in  the  committee  bill. 

For  part  C  alone,  the  program  pro- 
posed will  cost  $100  million  for  the  first 
year:  $135  million  for  the  second  year; 
and  $170  million  for  fiscal  year  1973. 

It  seems  obvious  to  me  that  when  we 
take  Into  account  the  problems  which 
we  have  with  the  budget,  and  the  prob- 
lems which  we  have  in  determining  over- 
all priorities  within  the  government  sys- 
tem, which  we  are  trying  to  hold  at  least 
somewhat  in  balance  so  far  as  outgo  and 
income  are  concerned,  we  are  not  going 
to  get.  In  terms  of  appropriations,  any- 
where near  the  amount  of  money  the 
authorization  calls  for. 

It  concerns  me  that  we  should  put 
through  a  bill  with  this  size  authoriza- 
tion, which  I  think  can  lead  many  peo- 
ple— very  sincere  and  honest  people 
around  the  country — to  be  led  to  the  con- 
clusion that  this  amount  of  money  will 


be  available  for  expenditures,  when  a 
perfectly  realistic  and  practical  viewpoint 
shows  that  we  will  be  lucky  If  we  get  even 
slightly  more  than  the  $21.2  million  now 
forecast — far  below  the  level  of  the  $100 
million,  and  far  below  the  $135  million. 

This  does  not  mean  that  we  should  not 
have  an  authorization  higher  than  what 
we  expect  to  get  by  way  of  approprla- 
tloru.  because  under  no  clrcimistances 
should  the  legislative  committee  feel 
themselves  bound  by  what  they  feel  they 
will  get  by  way  of  appropriations.  It 
seems  to  me  that  we  should  take  account 
of  the  practical  problems  with  which  we 
are  faced  and  not  put  forth  a  bill  which 
raises  grand  expectations  on  the  part  of 
those  who  are  not  closely  affiliated  with 
Federal  fiscal  problems.  Making  pro- 
grams and  plans  in  anticipation  of  this 
legislation  would  not  be  prudent  because 
the  money  may  well  not  be  available. 

Because  of  these  fiscal  limitations.  It 
would  seem  to  me  that  perhaps  we  should 
take  a  look  at  this.  I  do  not  have  any 
jiartlcular  amendment  at  the  present 
time,  but  at  this  point.  In  order  to  find 
a  little  time  to  discuss  this  matter.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorimi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wlU  call  the  roU. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESEDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  !t  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  As  chairman  of 
the  Health  Subcommittee  and  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Health  Sut>commlttee  for  the 
past  12  years.  It  has  been  my  privilege  to 
have  worked  and  assisted  In  bringing 
about  the  first  great  Mentally  Retarded 
Facilities  Act  of  1963  which  was  the 
breakthrough  legislation  In  this  field  as 
passed  by  Congress,  follov^ing  a  message 
from  the  then  President  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy, urging  It.  I  had  the  honor  and 
privilege  of  being  down  at  the  White 
House  when  that  Mentally  Retarded  Fa- 
cilities Act  of  1963  was  signed  into  law. 
which  provided  for  facilities. 

Mr.  President,  It  is  a  distinct  pleasure 
to  join  my  colleague  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Kennedy)  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2846. 
the  Developmental  Disabilities  Services 
and  Facilities  Construction  Act  of  1970. 
This  legislation  extends  and  expands  the 
Mental  Retardation  Facilities  Act  of 
1963,  as  amended  by  Congress,  and  rep- 
resents the  culmination  of  months  of  ef- 
fort and  creative  action  by  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

The  relevant  provisions  of  Public  Law 
8&-164.  the  Mental  Retardation  Facilities 
Act  of  1963.  will  expire  on  Jime  30  of  this 
year,  and  the  committee  feels  strongly 
that  this  bill  is  vital  to  the  assurance 
of  continuation  of  programs  for  the  6 
million  retarded  people  In  this  country 
and  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  others 
who  are  afSlcted  with  related  develop- 
mental disabilities. 

S.  2846  was  introduced  by  Senator 
Kennedy  and  myself  and  cosponsored  by 
a  bipartisan  group  of  members  of  the 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee. 
In  November  of  1969.  hearings  were  held 
by  the  Subcommittee  on  Health,  and  this 
bill  Is  the  result  of  the  synthesis  of  those 
hearings.  It  is  significant  to  note,  I  believe 
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that  the  witnesses  appearing  on  behalf 
of  the  private  agencies  concerned  with 
the  problems  of  mental  retardation  were 
unanimous  in  their  support  of  the  legis- 
lation as  originally  Introduced  and  that 
they  have  concurred  In  the  need  for  the 
amendments  made  by  the  Committee 
and  presented  to  you  today. 

Witnesses  were:  The  National  Asso- 
ciation for  Retarded  Children;  United 
Cerebral  Palsy  Association,  Inc.;  Na- 
tional Association  of  State  Mental 
Health  Program  Directors;  Association 
of  State  Mental  Retardation  Program 
Directors;  American  Association  on  Men- 
tal Deficiency;  National  Association  of 
Directors  and  Administrators  of  Uni- 
versity Affiliated  Facilities  for  the  Men- 
tally Retarded;  and  several  Individual 
witnesses  representing  specific  programs. 
It  was  heartening  to  see  such  imanimity 
among  the  private  sector  and  to  have 
their  support  In  such  a  wholehearted 
fashion. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  take  a 
few  minutes  to  outline  the  dimension  of 
the  need  for  this  legislation. 

Mental  retardation  can  hapi)en  to  any 
family — In  any  walk  of  life — regardless 
of  race  or  creed  or  other  differences — at 
any  time.  It  Is  a  tragic  and  appidling  fact 
that  one  retarded  child  Is  born  every 
5  minutes.  Mental  retardation,  more 
than  perhaps  any  other  aliment,  affects 
an  individual  and  his  family  in  every 
way — the  way  they  work,  they  live,  they 
learn.  The  mentally  retarded  can  devel- 
op physical  aliments,  such  as  cancer  or 
kidney  problems  or  any  other.  Many  re- 
tarded individuals  are  multiply  handi- 
capped— cerebral  palsied,  blind,  deaf, 
crippled  by  prenatal  contact  with  ru- 
bella. The  one  common  factor  is  their 
retardation,  their  inability  to  live  a  com- 
pletely normal  life. 

As  staggering  as  the  faet  of  the  trag- 
edy, however,  is  the  realization  that  per- 
haps as  many  as  85  percent  of  the  re- 
tarded C8U1  be  helped,  can  be  assisted  to 
take  place  in  society,  often  a  productive 
place.  But  in  this  day  tuid  age  of  national 
affluence,  it  is  frightening  to  realize  how 
much  remain."!  to  be  done  for  the  retard- 
ed and  now  pitifully  Inadequate  are  the 
programs  which  can  assist  the  retarded. 

My  colleague  will  note  in  the  printed 
hearings  and  In  the  committee  report 
some  statistics  which  deal  with  the  lack 
of  Federal  fimdlng  for  programs  for  the 
retarded  and  the  otherwise  develop- 
mentally  disabled.  To  cite  but  one  ex- 
ample, the  report  of  the  President's  Panel 
on  Mental  Retardation,  published  In 
1962.  Indicated  that  this  country  should 
spend  at  least  $50  million  for  construc- 
tion of  community  facilities  a  year  for  a 
minimum  of  10  years  for  the  retarded. 
In  the  current  fiscal  year,  the  sixth  year 
of  operation  of  the  programs  authorized 
by  the  Congress  in  1963,  a  mere  $8  mil- 
lion was  requested  for  construction  for 
these  vitally  needed  facilities.  Although 
the  Congress  Increased  this  appropria- 
tion to  $12  million,  the  version  of  the 
budget  which  was  accepted  after  the 
veto  of  the  Labor-HEW  appropriation, 
left  the  expenditure  at  a  $10  million 
level. 

The  combination  of  a  lack  of  Federal 
funding  and  the  sheer  enormity  of  the 


need  for  services  and  facilities  for  the 
retarded  has  brought  us — 7  years 
after  the  passage  of  the  first  facilities 
act — somewhat  nearer  but  still  pitifully 
short  of  reaching  the  goal  of  full  services 
for  the  retarded. 

I  realize  full  well  that  this  is  a  year 
of  budget  stringencies  and  that  national 
priorities  must  be  rechanneled  and  re- 
focused  appropriately.  But  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  any  reasonable  person  would 
challenge  that  the  mentally  retarded  and 
otherwise  developmentally  disabled  indi- 
viduals of  this  country  had  a  right  to  op- 
portimity,  a  right  to  dignity,  a  right  to 
the  assurances  of  an  adequate  life.  We 
cannot  tolerate  a  continued  l£u:k  of  care 
for  these  people.  Every  inadequate  fa- 
cility— every  retarded  child  who  must  sit 
at  home  because  there  is  not  a  program 
in  which  he  can  participate — every  in- 
stitutionalized individual  whose  days  are 
filled  with  boredom  and  lack  of  hope 
because  of  some  official  who  had  de- 
cided that  we  cannot  afford  to  spend  any 
money  on  the  retarded  children  and 
adults — every  instance  of  this,  and  tragi- 
cally, there  are  many  thousands  of  ex- 
amples— every  instance  of  this  is  a  crime 
against  himianity.  The  fact  remains  that 
mere  words  cannot  replace  the  action 
that  we  have  the  opportunity  to  foster 
here  today. 

The  7  years  of  life  of  Public  Law 
88-164  have  been  rewardioe,  if  slim 
ones.  Public  and  private  institutions 
have  begun  to  develop  programs  to  at- 
tempt to  deal  with  the  myriad  problems 
of  the  retarded. 

With  the  prospect  of  the  expiration  of 
Public  Law  88-164,  essentially  two 
choices  were  open  to  us.  We  could  pass  a 
simple  extension  of  the  legislation  imder 
which  these  successful  programs — al- 
though limited  by  inadequate  funding — 
had  been  initiated  by  the  States,  or  we 
could  build  on  this  experience  and  pro- 
duce legislation  which  refiects  the  "state 
of  the  art"  and  acknowledges  the  in- 
creased sophistication  and  ability  to  pro- 
vide services  now  being  evidenced  by  the 
States  and  the  private  agencies.  It  was 
this  latter  concept  that  we  adopted  and 
which  was  so  widely  supported  by  public 
and  private  agencies  in  the  field  and 
which  Is  embodied  in  S.  2846. 

Again  I  stress  the  importance  of  this 
bill.  I  wish  I  could  say  we  would  be  cur- 
ing mental  retardation  with  this  legis- 
lation. Unfortimately.  we  will  not  be. 
Research,  yes.  New  techniques,  yes.  But 
this  bill  will  deal  with  the  day-to-day 
problems  of  the  retarded  and  the  other- 
wise developmentally  disabled.  It  will 
give  them  facilities,  give  them  services, 
but  most  of  all  it  will  make  it  possible  for 
them  to  live  with  dignity  and  hope. 

What  a  humbling,  yet  proud  opportu- 
nity to  do  what  is  so  badly  needed  for 
those  who  are  in  such  need,  who  cannot 
help  themselves  and  yet  for  whom  help 
is  in  such  short  supply. 

I  urge  passage  of  this  legislation. 

In  closing,  it  may  be  added  that  it  has 
Just  been  brought  to  my  attention  that 
the  national  office  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation for  Retarded  Children  will  soon 
be  moving  to  Dallas.  Tex.  I  am  sure  all 
of  my  fellow  Texans  join  me  in  welcom- 
ing NARC  to  Texas.  It  will  be  oiu-  privi- 


lege and  honor  to  help  you  in  your  vital 
work. 

Part  B  of  the  1963  act,  which  now  au- 
thorizes project  grants  for  the  construc- 
tion of  imiverslty-affiliated  facilities  for 
the  mentally  retarded,  would  be  extended 
for  3  years,  and  a  provision  would  be 
added  authorizing  the  expenditure  of 
funds  for  operational  support  for  pro- 
grams in  facilities  of  this  type.  The  au- 
thorization for  construction  would  be 
continued  at  its  present  level — $20  mil- 
lion— for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1971, 
1972,  and  1973.  The  levels  of  authoriza- 
tion for  operational  support  would  be  $7 
million  for  fiscal  year  1971,  $11  million 
for  fiscal  year  1972,  and  $15  million  for 
fiscal  year  1973. 

Part  C  of  the  1963  act,  which  now  au- 
thorizes formula  grants  to  States  for  the 
construction  of  commimity  facilities  for 
the  mentally  retarded,  would  also  be  ex- 
tended for  3  years.  The  present  part  C 
would  be  replaced  by  a  combined  formula 
grant  and  project  grant  program  cover- 
ing both  construction  and  services.  In 
addition,  the  scope  of  part  C  would  be 
broadened  to  include  not  only  the  men- 
tally retarded,  but  also  persons  suffering 
from  certain  other  closely  related  de- 
velopmental disabilities,  such  as  cerebal 
palsy,  epilepsy,  and  related  neurological 
handicaps.  Of  the  fimds  appropriated 
for  part  C,  not  more  than  20  percent 
would  be  reserved  for  project  grants  to 
be  administered  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  the 
remainder  would  be  allotted  by  formula 
among  the  States  for  planning,  adminis- 
tration, services,  and  construction,  in  ac- 
cordance with  an  approved  State  plan. 
The  levels  of  authorization  for  the  new 
part  C  would  be  $100  million  for  fiscal 
year  1971,  $135  million  for  fiscal  year 
1972,  and  $170  million  for  fiscal  year 
1973. 

The  bill  has  been  so  well  explained  by 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  that  it  is  not  necessary  to 
have  a  detailed  description  of  each  part. 
However,  as  one  who  has  been  on  the 
Health  Subcommittee  for  12  years  and 
chairman  since  January  of  last  year,  I 
commend  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  for  his  able  handling  of 
the  bill,  of  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be 
a  cosponsor,  as  I  was  of  the  former  men- 
tal ^retardation  bill. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  has 
been  diligent  in  pressing  for  hearings  on 
the  bill.  The  evidence  was  thoroughly  de- 
veloped. The  need  was  great.  It  has  been 
documepted  by  authorities  who  are 
familiar  with  the  subject  and  have  stud- 
ied in  this  field  for  life. 

The  necessity  for  the  legislation  is 
shown  in  the  report. 

I  again  commend  and  compliment  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Massa. 
chusetts  for  the  great  work  he  has  done 
on  this  bill. 

I  hope  that  the  pending  bill  will  be 
passed  imanimotisly.  I  think  It  is  a  matter 
that  we  might  all  take  pride  in  as  an 
accomplishment  of  the  Senate,  lliere 
are  many  fields  concerning  health  and 
education  in  which  the  Senate  has  been 
in  the  forefront  of  progress  in  this 
country. 

So,  I  think  the  Senate  of  the  United 
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States  and  the  chief  author  of  the  pend- 
ing legislati(}n  are  entitled  to  great  credit 
for  having  successfully  steered  the  legis- 


label  on  their  condition — the  committee 
broadened  the  scope  of  the  existing  pro- 
gram. Besides  the  mentally  retarded,  the 


mental  problems  of  veterans  as  well  as 
with  the  problems  of  people  who  have 
difficulty  in  thi;i  area  generally. 
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portant  advance  In  the  thinking  and  knowl- 
edge of  the  needa  of  serlovisly  disabled  In- 
dividuals and  progress  in  the  realization  that 
agencies  with  categorical  focus  can  work  co- 


Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  Quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

ThP  PRFamiNO  OFFICER    Without 


His  testimony  appears  at  page  119  of  the 
printed  hearings.  When  asked  about  the 
ntunber  of  applications  that  had  actually 
been  submitted  to  HEW.  he  indicated 
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states  and  the  chief  author  of  the  pend- 
ing legislation  are  entitled  to  great  credit 
for  having  successfully  steered  the  legis- 
lation through  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Bir. 
AiXEN).  The  Senator  from  California  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  express  my  strong  support  of  S.  2846. 
Senator  Kennedy's  Developmental  Dis- 
abilities Services  and  Facilities  Construc- 
tion Act  of  1970.  This  Is  a  bill  that  I  co- 
sponsored  and  have  strongly  supported 
throughout  its  consideration  by  the 
Health  Subcommittee  and  the  full  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Committee. 

I  congratulate  the  seiUor  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Blr.  Kennedy)  for  his 
initiative  in  introducing  and  developing 
this  significant  legislation,  along  with  the 
chairman  of  the  Health  Subcommittee. 
Senator  Yarboroogh.  The  ranking  mi- 
nority members  of  the  subcommittee.  Mr. 
Javfts  and  Mr.  Dominick  have  also  done 
outstanding  work  on  behalf  of  this  im- 
portant program. 

The  subcommittee's  consideration  of 
S.  2846  was  an  example  of  the  bipartisan 
operation  of  our  committee  system  at  its 
very  best. 

As  Members  are  aware,  the  adminis- 
tration at  first  strongly  opposed  the 
Kennedy  bill  at  hearings  chaired  by 
Senator  Kennedy  last  November. 

Although  four  representatives  of  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  opposed  enactment,  all  of  the 
other  witnesses,  including  representatives 
of  a  large  number  of  State  and  local 
organizations,  testified  strongly  in  favor 
of  this  new  approach  to  helping  the  men- 
tally retarded. 

Three  issues  quickly  developed.  Each 
was  resolved  in  committee  executive  ses- 
sions to  the  lasting  benefit  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  our  citizens. 

The  principal  issue  was  the  formula 
grant  approach  as  originally  Introduced, 
under  which  Federal  funds  would  be 
distributed  to  the  States  according  to 
population,  per  capita  income,  and  the 
need  for  facilities.  The  administration 
proposed  to  abandon  formula  grants  in 
favor  of  project  grants,  under  which  all 
Federal  funds  would  be  dispensed  under 
strict  control  from  Washington. 

Ironically,  one  of  the  major  appeals 
of  the  present  administration  has  been 
for  a  "new  federalism,"  giving  recogni- 
tion to  the  States'  proper  role  in  our 
Federal  system. 

Tet  here  the  administration  was  ask- 
ing that  control  over  a  program,  which 
had  already  proved  Itself  in  the  States, 
be  centralized  In  Washington. 

The  committee  retained  the  formula 
grant  approach  as  the  heart  of  the  bill, 
but  added  a  compromise  provision  al- 
lowing HEW  to  use  20  percent  ^f  the 
funds  for  programs  of  special  national 
significance. 

Two  other  issues  involved  the  defini- 
tion of  persons  eligible  for  services,  and 
the  level  of  funding. 

Each  of  these  Issues  also  was  very  well 
resolved  by  the  committee. 

Recognizing  the  need  for  a  functional 
approach  to  the  problems  of  the  seri- 
ously disabled — whatever  the  diagnostic 


label  on  their  condition — the  committee 
broadened  the  scope  of  the  existing  pro- 
gram. Besides  the  mentally  retarded,  the 
bill  now  Includes  persons  suffering  from 
cerebral  palsy,  epilepsy,  and  other  closely 
related  developmental  disabilities  origi- 
nating in  childhood. 

On  funding,  the  committee  bill  re- 
tains the  authorization  proposed  by 
Senator  Kennedy  of  $100  million  for 
fiscal  1971.  The  committee  responded  to 
impressive  testimony  during  the  hear- 
ings that  this  is  the  minimum  level 
needed  today  if  the  program  is  to  be 
successful.  However,  recognizing  our 
fiscal  crisis,  the  committee  reduced  the 
amount  by  which  authorizations  were 
increased  for  subsequent  fiscal  years. 

In  closing,  Mr.  President,  let  me  say 
that  I  was  extremely  pleased  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  play  a  part  in  the  de- 
velopment of  this  major  legislation.  I 
cannot  overemphasize  or  overstate  my 
admiration  for  Senator  Kennedy  and 
Senator  Yakborough  for  their  great  and 
successful  efforts  to  bring  direct  help  to 
our  retarded  citizens,  and  thus  also  to 
bring  indirect  but  no  less  meaningful 
help  to  their  li^ved  ones  and.  indeed,  to 
our  entire  aodety. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
express  my  appreciation  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  for  his  very  generous  remarks. 

The  Senator  from  California  is  doing 
outstanding  work  in  this  field.  He  is 
chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Sub- 
committee. He  has  pointed  out  the  ter- 
rible InefBclencies  in  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, particularly  with  respect  to 
the  lack  of  care  for  veterans  of  the  Viet- 
nam war.  He  has  shown  his  Interest  in 
this  field  of  mental  retardation  as  well 
as  in  other  fields. 

Mr.  President,  his  length  of  service  in 
the  Senate  has  been  short.  However,  it 
has  been  typified  by  his  contribution  to 
the  pending  legislation  as  well  as  to 
many  other  legislative  matters. 

I  express  my  appreciation  to  the  Sena- 
tor for  his  work  on  the  pending  legisla- 
tion and  for  his  work  on  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  Subcommittee.  I  compliment  him 
for  his  contributions  to  a  multitude  of 
measures  by  which  the  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee  tries  to  enhance  the 
qualities  of  American  life. 

The  dlstingiilshed  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia made  a  notable  contribution  to 
the  pending  blU  which  was  so  ably  steered 
by  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senatoi  from  Texas  for  his 
very  gracious  comments  and  in  addition 
for  the  work  that  he  has  done  on  the 
pending  bill,  a  problem  that  no  one 
knows  better  than  the  Senator  from 
Texas  because  of  his  great  and  extensive 
attention  and  effort  devoted  in  the  field 
of  veterans'  medical  pro4)lems. 

There  is  an  overwhelmingly  serious 
problem  concerning  medical  and  psychi- 
atric help  for  veterans  which  is  needed 
but  which  Is  not  rendered  due  to  budget- 
ary and  other  problems.  The  Senator 
from  Texas  has  provided  great  leadership 
in  this  area. 

I  am  confident  that  through  his  lead- 
ership In  this  field  we  wlU  deal  with  the 


mental  problems  of  veterans  as  well  as 
with  the  problems  of  people  who  have 
difficulty  in  thLi  area  generally. 

Mr.  YARBGRODOH.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  California. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cranston).  The  Senator  from  Texas  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks  a  statement  made  by  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  jAvrrs)  in  support  of  the  De- 
velopmental Disabilities  Services  and 
Facilities  Construction  Act  of  1970. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  l.> 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javtts) 
is  the  ranking  minority  member  on  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. I  hope  that  all  Senators  will  have 
time  to  read  his  statement  on  this  mat- 
ter. It  Is  brief  and  concise.  It  is  only  three 
pages.  It  has  a  tremendous  amoimt  of 
information  concerning  the  need  In  this 
country  for  aid  in  this  field. 

The  Senator  fiom  New  York  has  a 
notable  record  of  rendering  aid  to  the 
disadvantaged  and  those  who  need  a 
greater  opportunity  In  life. 

One  great  reason  for  the  volimie  of 
beneficial  and  progressive  legislation 
brought  out  of  this  committee  is  the 
brilliant  leadership,  the  hard  work,  and 
the  contributions  made  by  the  ranking 
minority  member.  It  Is  with  great  pleas- 
ure that  I  offer  his  statement  for  the 
Record.  The  Senator  from  New  York  is 
unavoidably  absent  from  the  Senate 
today. 

The  Senator  from  NetTYork  is  due  a 
great  deal  of  credit  for  the  various  health 
bills  we  have  been  able  to  pass  this  year 
and  the  education  bill.  As  the  chairman 
knows,  the  Senator  from  New  York  has 
been  a  hard  worker  In  the  field  of  build- 
ing legislation  to  help  the  disadvantaged, 
the  afflicted,  and  the  undereducated.  It  is 
with  great  pleasure  I  place  this  state- 
ment  in  the  Record. 

Exhibit  1 

Statxmknt  of  Senatob  jAvrrs 
I  ri»e  In  support  of  S.  284«,  the  Develop- 
ment Dlaabllltles  Services  and  KaclUtles  Con- 
struction Act  of  1969,  a  mark  of  our  nation's 
progreas  In  meeting  tbe  gre*t  need  to  com- 
t>*t  mental  retardation,  and  other  develop- 
mental dlsabllltlea  originating  in  childhood, 
by  esubllalilng  a  creative  Federal-State  part- 
neimhlp  in  developing  and  providing  oompre- 
bexMive  services  to  those  so  aflUct«d. 

The  bill  also  Incorporates  an  amendment  I 
authored  on  behalf  of  the  Admlnlstr»tlao  to 
provde  In  addition  to  the  State  formula  grant 
authority,  project  grant  authority  In  the 
Secretary  of  HEW.  The  Secret*ry  la  author- 
laed  to  uUllae  up  to  20  percent  of  the  ^>|>ro- 
prlatlona  to  make  grants  to  public  or  non- 
profit private  agencies  to  pay  up  to  90%  of 
the  cost  of  projects  for  cariylng  out  the  pur- 
poMB  at  the  act  wlilch  are  of  special  na- 
tional Mgnlflcanoe  because  they  will  asBlat  In 
meeting  the  needs  of  the  disadvantaged  with 
developmental  dlaeblUtles,  or  will  demon- 
strete  new  or  Improved  techniques  for  pro- 
Tlston  of  aemces  for  such  persons,  or  are 
otherwlee  specially  significant  for  carrying 
out  tbe  puipoese  of  this  title. 

I  beUeve  this  legislation  repreaenta  an  Im- 
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portant  advance  In  the  thinking  and  knowl- 
edge of  the  needs  of  serlotuly  disabled  In- 
dividuals and  progress  In  the  realization  that 
agencies  with  categorical  focus  can  work  co- 
operatively to  provide  the  comprehensive 
range  of  programs  that  are  required.  It  18 
widely  recognized  today  that  mental  retarda- 
tion Is  often  associated  with  other  kinds  of 
developmental  disabilities — such  as  cerebral 
palsy,  epilepsy,  congenital  xnalformatlons, 
and  the  like.  Moreover,  even  normally  Intel- 
ligent children  and  adults  with  such  develop- 
mental disorders  may  have  problems  requir- 
ing special  care,  training,  treatment,  and  liv- 
ing arrangements  similar  to  those  needed  by 
the  mentally  retarded.  Yet,  unlike  the  re- 
tarded, they  frequently  have  urgent  needs 
which  are  not  covered  by  any  of  our  existing 
Federal  grant  programs.  This  bill  would  en- 
able programs  to  be  expanded  to  cover  these 
persons  as  well. 

The  disproportionately  high  Incidence  of 
mental  retardation  In  poverty  areas  In  con- 
Junction  with  research  on  the  effects  of  cul- 
tural deprivation,  suggests  that  contributing 
to  mental  retardation  may  be  mother  and 
child  malnutrition,  chronic  disease-produc- 
ing surroundings,  restricted  opportunities  for 
learning,  and  the  generally  harsh  living  con- 
ditions associated  with  life  In  disadvantaged 
environments.  In  such  circumstances,  chil- 
dren are  often  deprived  of  the  stimuli  of 
touch,  talk,  shared  activity  and  encourage- 
ment that  are  essential  to  growth  and  learn- 
ing. To  meet  the  critical  need — in  addition  to 
my  special  project  grant  authority  amend- 
ment— the  bill  would  require  the  States  to 
give  special  consideration  to  tbe  needs  of 
urban  and  rural  poverty  areas,  as  weU  as  re- 
quire technical  and  financial  assistance  to 
such  areas. 

The  levels  of  authorization  for  the  new 
part  C  of  the  act — which  combines  tbe 
formula  and  project  program  for  construction 
and  services  and  broadens  its  scope  to  In- 
clude with  the  mentally  retarded  persons 
suffering  from  related  developmental  dis- 
abilities, such  as  cerebral  palsy,  epilepsy,  and 
related  nexirologlcal  handicaps — are  an  In- 
dication of  our  concern  for  the  great  unmet 
needs  In  providing  services  to  the  mentally 
retarded  and  persons  with  developmental 
disabilities.  There  are,  the  New  York  State 
AssoclaUon  for  Retarded  Children  advises  me, 
an  estimated  3%  of  the  population  of  the 
United  States,  or  more  than  6,000,000  Indi- 
viduals, who  are  believed  to  be  mentally  re- 
tarded and  It  Is  probable  that  between  100,- 
000  and  200,000  babies  born  each  year  will  be 
added  to  this  number  luiless  far-reaching 
prevenUve  measures  are  discovered  and  em- 
ployed. 

However,  I  regretfully  caution  the  people 
who  labor  In  the  field — concerned  parents, 
educators,  and  other  professional  personnel — 
that  the  enormity  of  the  problem  Is  not  met 
although  we  now  have  authorized  more  than 
•100  million  to  comltat  mental  retardation 
and  other  developmental  disabilities.  We 
must  continue  to  marshal  our  energies, 
spirit,  and  determination,  to  assure  that 
what  has  been  started — to  move  the  mentally 
retarded  and  other  developmentally  disabled 
where  they  can  be  seen  for  what  they  are — 
human  beings  who  need  Just  as  much  as  tbe 
rest  of  us — a  chance  to  grow  and  achieve 
to  their  fullest  ability  and  potential — wUl 
be  carried  forward  and  well  beyond  these 
Immediate  years.  I  pledge  myself  to  continue 
to  seek  a  great,  moving,  cooperative  effort 
to  combat  mental  retardation  and  other  de- 
velopmental disabilities  with  all  the  re- 
sources available  to  this  great  nation  Ot 
ours. 

Mr.  DOIkONICK.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 


Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  'Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing the  quorum  call  I  had  an  opportunity 
to  discuss  the  problem  of  authorizations. 
I  am  concerned  about  them,  not  because 
I  do  not  think  there  is  a  need  for  the 
amount  of  money  provided  in  the  bill, 
but  simply,  as  I  said  before,  I  am  afraid 
if  we  make  authorizations  in  these 
amounts  we  will  arouse  hopes  which  will 
result  in  disappointments  and  the  fail- 
ure of  the  programs  when  they  find  the 
money  is  not  forthcoming. 

It  is  difficult  to  correlate  the  sum  of 
$135  million  for  the  part  C  program, 
when  on  the  overall  program  only  about 
|20  million  has  been  requested.  The  au- 
thorization history  of  this  program 
shows  an  approximate  $20  million  an- 
nual appropriation  level. 

I  have  discussed  the  matter  with  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts.  He  has 
been  one  of  the  leaders  in  this  matter 
and  Is  interested  In  it,  as  are  the  rest 
of  us.  He  has  gone  over  applications  for 
funds  that  have  been  received  from 
around  the  coimtry,  and  he  has  gone 
over  the  applications  point  by  point. 

I  think  it  might  be  advisable  to  keep 
the  $100  million  for  this  year  and  sug- 
gest we  cut  back  to  $125  million  from 
the  $135  million  for  the  second  year,  and 
back  to  $150  million  instead  of  $170  mil- 
lion for  the  third  year.  This  would  give 
us  room  to  hold  this  position  and  have 
the  House  Members  bring  their  level 
of  authorization  up  so  we  can  show  the 
real  need  for  it  in  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

I  intend  to  submit  an  amendment  but 
first  I  would  like  to  have  a  brief  collo- 
quy with  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts on  this  matter. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  stated,  we  are  not 
fulfilling  our  responsibilities  if  our  leg- 
islation builds  up  expectations  that  can- 
not be  realized.  But  I  have  always  felt 
that  our  responsibility  in  the  authoriz- 
ing committee  is  to  try  to  define  an  au- 
thorization that  is  realistic  in  terms  of 
need. 

It  was  my  hope  and  expectation  that 
we  could  have  a  5-year  program  for  the 
retarded  that  would  adequately  reflect 
the  need  that  exists  for  this  program.  In 
the  Initial  bill  that  I  introduced,  we  had 
a  5-year  authorization  with  funds  as  fol- 
lows: For  the  first  year,  $100  million;  for 
the  second  year,  $150  million;  for  the 
third  year,  $200  million;  and  for  the 
fourth  and  fifth  years,  $250  million  each. 
The  President's  panel  on  mental  re- 
tardation in  1963  made  it  clear  that  if  we 
were  going  to  meet  the  existing  need,  we 
should  spend  at  least  $50  million  a  year. 
Unfortunately,  with  the  appropriations 
that  have  been  available  under  the  1963 
act,  we  have  provided  only  about  $70 
million  for  all  7  years  of  the  program. 
Obviously,  we  have  not  met  our  com- 
mitment since  1963.  In  addition,  we  know 
that  our  problems  have  been  magnified 
by  our  growing  [wpulatlon. 

During  the  hearings.  Dr.  Jaslow,  of 
HEW,  testified  about  the  existing  need. 


His  testimony  appears  at  page  119  of  the 
printed  hearings.  When  asked  about  the 
number  of  applications  that  had  actually 
been  submitted  to  HEW,  he  indicated 
that  about  318  construction  projects  were 
on  the  drawing  boards  now  and  were  be- 
ing considered,  and  that  the  Federal 
share  of  these  projects  would  be  around 
$100  million.  This  does  not  include  funds 
for  staffing  these  programs. 

So  even  at  the  present  time,  in  terms 
of  pending  applications,  the  need  is  well 
in  excess  of  even  the  authorization  that 
is  proposed  for  the  first  year  under  the 
bill. 

The  argument  which  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  has  made  today  was  also  made 
before  the  committee.  The  committee 
saw  fit  to  reduce  the  amounts  authorized 
for  the  second  year  from  $150  million  to 
$135  million,  and  for  the  third  year  from 
$200  million  to  $170  million. 

As  a  part  of  this  adjustment,  the  com- 
mittee also  eliminated  the  authorizations 
for  the  fourth  and  fifth  years  of  the 
program. 

I  feel  that  the  amoimts  in  the  com- 
mittee bill  represent  a  reasonable  bal- 
ance between  the  problem  of  creating 
unfulfilled  expectations,  and  our  respon- 
sibility assess  the  need  that  exists. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  has  now 
suggested  some  additional  cuts.  He  would 
leave  the  first  year  authorization  at  its 
present  level  of  $100  miUion,  but  he  would 
reduce  the  authorizations  for  the  sec- 
ond year  to  $125  million,  and  for  the 
third  year  to  $150  miUion. 

I  am  sure  these  cuts  are  proposed  with 
the  greatest  reluctance  by  the  Senator 
from  Colorado.  It  seems  to  me  unforui- 
nate  that  such  cuts  should  have  to  1^ 
made.  'We  are  at  a  very  early  stage  In 
the  actual  appropriation  procedure  and 
we  will  have  to  go  through  a  period  in 
which  we  meet  with  conferees  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Later  there 
will  be  meetings  on  appropriations  by 
the  House  and  Senate  committees.  So  we 
are  still  a  long  way  from  realizing  the 
kind  of  funding  that  has  been  proposed 
In  the  legislation  before  us  this  after- 
noon. 

I  look  at  these  additional  cuts  in  the 
authorization  with  reluctance.  However, 
it  Is  my  imderstanding  that  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Health  Subcom- 
mittee fe^  that  if  we  accept  these  cuts, 
the  funding  will  be  at  a  level  which  he 
can  suwwrt  ■with  enthusiasm  in  any  con- 
ference, and  that  he  can  assist  in  Vbt 
battle  which  will  be  fought  to  hold  the 
authorizations  to  these  figures  as  closely 
as  possible. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  is  correct 
when  he  says  I  would  be  willing  to  sup- 
port the  will  of  the  Senate  and  of  the 
committee,  which  I  would  do  in  any 
event,  but  I  think  it  could  be  done  much 
more  easily  if  we  could  get  the  figures 
within  some  reason.  'Without  divulging 
any  secret,  I  think  the  Senator  will  agree 
that  the  House  is  going  to  propose  a 
smaller  amount  than  we  have.  Therefore, 
the  delineations  the  Senator  has  made 
of  the  needs  we  will  have  in  1971  and 
1972  will  be  most  helpful  in  trying  to 
trmintain  these  Icvels.  I  appreciate  the 
colloquy  we  have  had  and  the  record  he 
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has  made  In  behalf  of  this  proposal.  It  is 
my  hope  that,  as  a  result,  we  will  be  able 
to  hold  this  proposed  level  of  authoriza- 


sumed    great    responsibility    and    have 
taken  great  initiative. 
Mr.  President,  I  am  willing  to  accept 


•'1973.";  at  the  beginning  of  line  8,  Insert 
"other  than  amounts  reserved  by  the  Secre- 
tary for  projects  xinder  subsection   (e)";   In 

line  13.  after  th(>  wnrri  "flnnnMnl"    otrlka  nut- 
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"(2)  describe  (A)  the  quality,  extent,  and 
scope  of  services  being  provided,  or  to  be 
provided,  to  persons  with  developmental  dls- 


»e.V.<^_     a^« 


after  the  word  "or",  where  It  appears  the 
second  time,  strike  out  "other";  In  the  same 
line,  after  the  word  "nonprofit".  Insert  "prl- 
Mt.«"-   on  nase   17.  line  7,  after  "(15  FS,." 


In  line  7,  after  the  word  "to",  Insert  "ap- 
propriations for":  In  line  8,  after  "June  30," 
strike  out  "Provided,  however.  That  funds 
appropriated  prior  to  that  date  under  part 
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has  made  In  behalf  of  this  proposal.  It  is 
my  hope  that,  as  a  result,  we  will  be  able 
to  hold  this  proposed  level  of  authoriza- 
tion, if  my  amendment  is  adopted,  and 
will  be  able  to  keep  it  in  conference. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
entirely  in  agreement  with  the  necessity 
for  this  bill  and  the  funding  for  its  oper- 
ation. I  think  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts and  his  subcommittee  should  be 
commended.  The  need  increases  every 
year. 

I  rise  at  this  moment  to  point  out 
that  in  California,  commensurate  with 
the  population  growth  out  there,  we  have 
great  need  for  such  programs.  In  institut- 
ing new  programs,  unfortxmately.  at  the 
outset  the  Governor  was  criticized  be- 
cause people  felt  adequate  provisions 
were  not  being  made  in  the  changeover 
in  the  program.  I  am  pleased  to  report 
that  not  only  have  adequate  provisions 
been  made,  but  the  programs  are  dealing 
with  a  far  greater  number  of  people  and 
doing  a  much  better  job. 

I  am  Inclined  to  think  th.it  the  sug- 
gested amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  is  a  very  practical  one.  I  would 
like  to  urge  that  as  the  expenditures  of 
the  money  and  the  expansion  of  the  serv- 
ices take  place,  possibly  a  look  could  be 
taken  at  what  happened  in  California 
as  a  means  of  guidance.  I  think  we  all 
know  that  one  of  the  problems  of  gov- 
ernment at  this  time  is  to  create  greater 
services  for  a  smaller  amount  of  tax- 
payer's dollars,  as  the  taxpayer  is  al- 
ready overburdened.  It  is  very  easy  to 
say.  ''Let  us  provide  more  service." 
Where  will  we  get  the  money?  "We  will 
get  It  from  the  taxpayer."  At  times  we 
forget  that  there  is  no  Federal  money. 

So  I  would  be  inclined  to  agree  with 
the  Senator  frcwn  Colorado  that  this 
would  be  a  more  practical  beginning  ap- 
proach. Then  as  the  program  expands, 
I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts will  request  what  is  necessary,  and. 
with  better  use  of  the  money,  the  funds 
can  be  raised  as  necessary. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  the  way  he  hp.s 
handled  this  matter  and  for  attention  to 
the  great  need  i.nvolved. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  California.  As  the  Senator  probably 
knows.  14  or  15  States  at  the  present 
time  are  spending  more  on  their  own  in- 
dividual programs  for  the  retarded  th'^n 
the  Federal  Government  is  spending  in 
Its  total  program  throughout  the  Nation. 
I  believe  that  California  Is  one  of  the 
States  In  the  lead  in  this  area.  That  is 
why  we  want  to  provld^  adequate  au- 
thorization figures.  We  must  put  the 
Federal  Government  In  a  position  to 
assist  the  States  to  move  much  more 
rapidly  In  their  programs.  In  the  past 
this  has  been  a  field  where  Federal 
grants  to  the  States  have  enabled  the 
States  to  mobilize  great  Interest  in  re- 
tardation programs. 

Of  course,  the  activities  of  many  of 
the  mental  retardation  associations  in 
the  States  have  been  extraordinary.  The 
National  Association  for  Retarded  Chil- 
dren has  been  especially  effective  In  this 
area.  As  a  result,  the  States  have  as- 


sumed great  responsibility  and  have 
taken  great  initiative. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  willing  to  accept 
the  amendment  which  I  understand  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  has. 

Mr.  DO\nNieK.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESmmO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cranston).  The  Chair  advises  the  Sen- 
ator that  the  committee  amendments 
must  be  agreed  to  before  amendments 
can  be  offered  from  the  floor. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendments  be  agreed  to  en  bloc,  and 
that  the  bill  as  thus  amended  be  treated 
as  original  text  for  the  purpose  of  fur- 
ther amendment.  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
mittee amendments  were  agreed  to  en 
bloc,  as  follows : 

On  page  1,  line  8.  after  the  word  "of. 
strike  out  "ISflg."  and  Insert  "1970.":  on 
page  a.  line  2.  after  the  word  "Conatructlon", 
Insert  "And  Operation";  after  line  4,  Insert 
a  new  section,  as  follows; 

"Sec.  101.  (a)  Title  I  of  the  Mental  Re- 
tardation Facilities  and  Community  Mental 
Health  Centers  Construction  Act  of  1963.  as 
amended.  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
caption  and  substituting  the  following; 

••  TTTLE  I — SERVICES  AND  FACIUTIES 
FOR  THE  MENTALLY  RETARDED  AND 
PERSONS  WITH  OTHER  DEVELOPMEN- 
TAL DISABILrriBS"  " 

At  the  beginning  of  line  13.  strike  out 
"Sec.  101.".  and  Insert  "(b)":  at  the  begin- 
ning of  line  15,  insert  "the  caption  and";  In 
line  18,  after  the  word  "Construction".  In- 
sert "And  Operation";  In  line  22.  after  the 
word  "U".  Insert  "to  authorize — ";  In  line  23. 
after  "(a)",  strike  out  "to  make";  on  page 
3,  line  1.  after  the  word  "persons",  strike 
out  "affected  by"  and  Insert  "with";  In  line  2. 
after  the  word  "disabilities;",  strike  out 
"and";  In  line  3,  after  "(b)".  strike  out  "to 
make":  In  the  same  line,  after  the  word 
"public",  strike  out  "and",  and  Insert  "or"; 
In  line  4.  after  the  word  "profit".  Insert  "pri- 
vate"; m  line  5,  after  the  word  "persons", 
strike  out  "affected  by"  and  Insert  "with"; 
In  line  (J,  after  the  word  "developmental", 
strike  out  "disabilities."  and  Insert  "disabili- 
ties. Including  facilities  for  any  of  the  pur- 
poses stated  In  this  section: 

"(c)  grants  for  provision  of  services  to  per- 
sons with  developmental  disabilities.  Includ- 
ing costs  of  operation,  stalling,  and  mainte- 
nance of  ractlltles  (or  persons  with  develop- 
mental disabilities; 

"(d)  grants  for  State  or  local  planning, 
administration,  or  technical  assistance  relat- 
ing to  services  and  facilities  for  persons  with 
developmental  dls.^blUtles; 

"(e)  granta  for  training  of  specialized  per- 
sonnel needed  for  the  provision  of  services 
for  persons  with  developmental  dlsabUlUea. 
or  research  related  thereto;  and 

"(f)  grants  for  developing  or  demonstrat- 
ing new  or  improved  techniques  (or  the  pro- 
vision of  services  for  persons  with  develop- 
mental disabilities.";  at  the  beginning  of  line 
23,  strike  out  ■■provisions"  and  insert  ■"pur- 
poses": In  line  25.  after  "1971.',  strike  out 
"8150.000.000"  and  Insert  "•135,000.000";  on 
page  4.  line  1.  after  "1972,"  insert  "and": 
after  the  amendment  Just  above  stated, 
strike  out  "$200,000,000",  and  Insert  "$170,- 
000.000";  in  line  2,  after  "June  30,".  strike 
out  "1973.  5250.000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1974,  and  $250,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975."'  and  Insert 


"1973.";  at  the  beginning  of  line  8.  Insert 
"other  than  amounts  reserved  by  the  Secre- 
tary for  projects  tinder  sut>sectlon  (e)";  In 
line  13,  after  the  word  "flnandal".  strike  out 
■need  '  and  Insert  "need.":  In  line  17,  after 
the  word  "than",  strike  out  "$100,000."  and 
insert  '$100,000  plus.  If  such  fiscal  year  U 
later  than  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1971.  and  if  the  sums  so  appropriated  for  such 
fiscal  year  exceed  the  amount  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  carry  out  such  purposes 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971,  an 
amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  8100.- 
000  as  the  difference  between  the  amount  so 
appropriated  and  the  amount  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1971,  bears  to  the  amount  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1971";  on  page  5.  line  6, 
after  "134(b)",  strike  out  "(4)"  and  Insert 
"(5)":  in  line  14.  after  the  word  "the", 
strike  out  "States":  in  the  same  line,  after 
the  word  "maximum",  strike  out  "permissible 
allotment"  and  Insert  "amount  which  may  be 
specified  pursuant  to  section  134(b)  (15)"; 
in  line  18  after  the  word  "State",  insert 
■'shall";  in  line  20.  after  the  word  "subse- 
quent", strike  out  "allotments  for  the  speci- 
fied purpose.",  and  Insert  "amounts  specified 
for  meeting  the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of 
construction  of  such  facility.";  In  line  23. 
after  the  word  "plan",  strike  out  "devel- 
oped" and  Insert  "approved";  on  page  6. 
after  line  9,  insert; 

"(c)  Whenever  the  State  plan  approved  in 
accordance  with  section  134  provides  for  co- 
operative or  Joint  effort  between  States  or 
between  or  among  agencies,  public  or  private, 
in  more  than  one  State,  portions  of  funds  al- 
lotted to  one  or  more  such  cooperating  States 
may  be  combined  in  accordance  with  the 
agreements  between  the  agencies  Involved." 

At  the  beginning  of  line  16,  strike  out 
"(c)"  and  Insert  "(d)";  on  page  7,  after 
line  6.  Insert ; 

"(e)  Of  the  sums  appropriated  pursuant 
to  section  131,  such  amount  as  the  Secretary 
may  determine,  but  not  more  than  20  per 
centum  thereof,  shall  be  available  fof  grants 
by  the  Secretary  to  public  or  nonprofit  pri- 
vate agencies  to  pay  up  to  90  per  centum  of 
the  cost  of  projects  for  carrying  out  the  pur- 
poses of  section  130  which  in  his  Judgment 
are  of  special  national  significance  because 
they  will  assist  in  meeting  the  needs  of  the 
disadvantaged  with  developmental  disabili- 
ties, or  will  demonstrate  new  or  Improved 
techniques  for  provision  of  services  for  such 
persons,  or  are  otherwise  specially  significant 
for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  title." 

In  line  23.  after  the  word  "or*,  strike  out 
"twelve"  and  insert  "twenty";  on  page  8, 
line  8.  after  the  word  "other".  Insert  "persona 
with":  after  the  amendment  Just  above 
stated,  strike  out  "developmentally  disabled 
persons. "  and  insert  "developmental  disabili- 
ties. Including  leaders":  In  Une  10.  after  the 
word  "government."  Insert  "in  Institutions 
of  higher  education."  In  line  12.  after  the 
word  "least",  strike  out  "four"  and  Insert 
"six";  In  Une  13.  after  the  word  "local".  In- 
sert "public  or  nonprofit  private";  In  line  14. 
after  the  word  "to",  strike  out  "the  develop- 
mentally  disabled."  and  Insert  "persons  with 
developmental  disabilities,";  In  line  16,  after 
the  word  "least',  strike  out  "fo»ir"  and  Insert 
"six";  m  line  21.  after  the  word  "the",  where 
It  annears  the  second  time,  strike  out 
"twelve"  and  Insert  "twenty";  in  line  22.  after 
the  word  "appointed."  strike  out  "three",  and 
Insert  "five";  in  line  23.  after  the  word 
"years."  strike  out  "three"  and  Insert  "five"; 
In  line  24,  after  the  word  "and",  strike  out 
"three"  and  insert  "five";  on  page  9,  line  20, 
after  the  word  "exceeding",  strike  out  "$100" 
and  Insert  "the";  in  line  21.  after  the  word 
"per",  strike  out  "day",  and  Insert  "diem 
equivalent  for  OS-18  of  the  General  Schedule 
for  each  day  of  such  service,";  on  page  10, 
line  16.  after  the  word  "whicli".  strike  out 
"may"  and  Insert  "will";  after  Une  20.  Insert: 
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"(2)  describe  (A)  the  quality,  extent,  and 
scope  of  services  being  provided,  or  to  be 
provided,  to  persons  with  developmental  dis- 
abilities under  such  other  State  plans  for 
federally  assisted  State  programs  as  may  be 
specified  by  the  Secretary,  but  in  any  case 
including  education  for  the  handicapped, 
vocational  rehabilitation,  public  assistance, 
medical  assistance,  social  services,  maternal 
and  child  health,  crippled  children's  services, 
and  comprehensive  health  and  mental  health 
plans,  and  (B)  how  funds  allotted  to  the 
State  in  accordance  with  section  132  will  be 
used  to  complement  and  augment  rather 
than  duplicate  or  replace  services  and  facili- 
ties (or  persons  with  developmental  disabili- 
ties which  are  eligible  (or  Federal  assistance 
under  such  other  State  programs: 


after  the  word  "or",  where  It  appears  the 
second  time,  strike  out  "other";  In  the  same 
line,  after  the  word  "nonprofit".  Insert  "pri- 
vate"; on  page  17,  Une  7,  after  "(16  FJl." 
strike  out  "3176) "  and  Uisert  "3176;  5  VS.C. 
133:&-15) ":  on  page  18,  line  11,  after  the  word 
"to",  insert  "the  State  planning  and  advisory 
council  designated  In  section  134(b)(1)(A) 
and";  on  page  19,  line  3,  after  the  word 
"notify",  strike  out  "the  State",  and  Insert 
"such  State  council  and";  on  page  20.  Une 
1,  after  the  word  "For",  strike  out  "Plan- 
ning" and  Insert  "Planning,  Administra- 
tion,"; on  page  21,  Une  1,  after  the  word 
"For",  strike  out  "Planning"  and  Insert 
"Planning,  Administration,";  In  Une  2.  after 
the  word  "And",  strike  out  "Service"  and 
insert  "Services";  In  Une  6,  after  the  word 
council",   insert    "and   the    State   agencies 


beginning  of  Une  16,  strike  out  "(3)"  ">«i      »«  ^'^  beginning  of  Une  7,  strike  out     (1) 


and 

insert    "(4)";    In    Une    17,    after    the    word 
"that",     strike  out  "(I)"  and  insert  "(A)"; 
m  line  22,  after  the  word  "services;"  strike 
out  "(11)"  and  insert  "(B)";  in  Une  25,  after 
the  word  "organizations;",  strike  out  "(ill)" 
and  Insert  "(C)";  on  page  13,  Une  4,  after 
the  word  "and",  strike  out  "(iv)"  and  In- 
sert   "(D)";   in  line  6,  after  the  word  "of", 
strike  out   "administering  and   Implement- 
ing", and  Insert  "carrying  out";  at  the  begin- 
ning of  Une  8,  strike  out  "(4)"  and  Insert 
"(5)  (A)";  m  the  same  line,  after  the  word 
"furnishing",  strike  out  "of  a  range";  In  Una 
11,  after  the  word  "specify",  strike  out  "the" 
and  Insert  "which  If  any,";  la  Une  12.  after 
the  word  "dlsablUtles".  insert  "(as  approved 
by   the   Secretary)";    after  the   amendment 
Just   above   stated,  strike   out   "which";    In 
Une  15,  after  the  word  "to";  Insert  "eligible"; 
after    the    amendment    just    above    stated, 
strike  out  "persons  with  mental  retardation 
and  other  developmental  disabilities;"  and 
Insert  "persons;";  at  the  beginning  of  Une 
17.  strike  out  "(6)"  and  insert  "(6)";  at  the 
begmnlng  of  Une  23,  strike  out  "(6)"  and 
Insert   "(7)";    In   the  same   Une.   after   the 
word  "of",  strike  out  "administration   (In- 
cluding" and  Insert  "administration.  Includ- 
ing";   on   page    13,   Une   1,    after   the   word 
"merit",  strike  out  "basis,  except"  and  insert 
"basU   (except";    in  line  4,  after  the  word 
"such",   strike   out   "method*")    and   Insert 
"methods).";    at   the   beginning   of   Une   7, 
strike  out  "(7)"  and  Insert  "(8)";  In  line  8. 
after  the  word  "staffed,"  Insert  "and";  at  the 
beginning  of  Une  16,  strike  out  "(8)"  and 
Insert   "(9)";    at  the  beginning  of  line  21, 
strike  out  "(9)"  and  Insert  "(10)";  on  page 
14.  at  the  beglnnlg  of  Une  4.  strike  out  "(10) " 
and  Insert  "(11)";  In  Une  6.  after  the  word 
"for".  Insert  "person  with";    at  the  begin- 
ning of  Une  7,  strike  out  "developmentaUy 
disabled"  and  Insert  "developmental  disabil- 
ities who  are";   at  the  beginning  of  Une  9. 
•trlke  out  "(11)"  and  insert  "(12)";  in  .line 
11.  after  the  word  "of"  Insert  "persons  with"; 
after    the    amendment    Just    above    stated, 
strike    out   "developmentally    disabled    per- 
sons"   and   Insert    "developmental    dlsablU- 
tles"; at  the  beginning  of  Une  13,  strike  out 
"(12)"  and  insert  "(13)";   in  Une  17.  after 
••(B)",  strike  out  "which";  at  the  beginning 
of   ime   20.   strike   out    "(13) '•   and    insert 
"(14)";   in  Une  23.  after  the  word  "para- 
graph", strike  out  •'(12) ".  and  Insert  "(13).": 
on  page  16.  at  the  beginning  of  Une  4,  strike 
out  "(14)"  and  Insert  "(16)  ":  In  Une  7,  after 
the  word  •'than^',  strike  out  "50  per  centum 
or  such  lesser  per  centum  of  the  allotment"; 
and   Insert   "such   per  centum   as";    at   the 
beginning  of  line  10,  strike  out  "(16)"  and 
insert  "(16)";  at  the  beginning  of  line  13, 
strike  out  "(16) "  and  Insert  "(17):"  at  the 
b«glnning  of  Une  17,  strike  out  "(17)"  and 
Insert  "(18)";  on  page  16,  Une  6,  after  the 
word  "or",  where  It  appears  the  third  time, 
strike  out  "other'^;  In  Une  7,  after  the  word 
••nonprofit".   Insert    "private";    In   line    16, 


beginning 
and  insert  "(a)";  at  the  beginning  of  Une 
10.  strike  out  "(2)"  and  Uisert  "(b)";  in 
Une  13,  after  the  word  "council",  insert 
"and  agencies";  in  Une  23,  after  the  word 
"than",  strike  out  "March"  and  insert 
"July";  on  page  22,  at  the  beginning  of  Une 
6,  strike  out  "(1)"  and  insert  "(a)";  Ui  Une 
8,  after  the  word  "under",  Insert  "a  State 
plan  approved  under";  at  the  beginning  of 
line  11,  strike  out  "(2)"  and  Insert  "(b)"; 
In  Une  12,  after  the  word  "services",  strike 
out  "which  mtist  be";  at  the  beginning  of 
Une  16.  strike  out  "(3)"  and  insert  "(c)"; 
at  the  beginning  of  Une  22.  strike  out  "(4)" 
and  Insert  "(d)"  on  page  23,  Une  11,  after 
the  word  ••for",  strike  out  "planning"  and 
Insert  "planning,  administration,";  on  page 
23,  after  Une  21,  strike  out: 

"(1)  inserting  'the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands'  after  'American  Samoa' 
in  subsection  (a) ;". 
And,  In  lieu  thereof.  Insert: 
"(1)  striking  out  ';  for  purposes  of  this 
title  and  title  11  only,  includes  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands'  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  and  inserting  'the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands.'  after  'Virgin 
Islands.';  ". 

On  page  24,  at  the  beginning  of  line  7. 
strike  out  "(2)"  and  Insert  "(b)";  In  the 
same  Une,  after  the  word  "for",  strike  out 
"the  developmentally  disabled'"  and  Insert 
"persons  with  developmental  dlsablUtles' "; 
In  line  11.  after  the  word  "persons",  strike 
out  "affected  by"  and  Insert  "with";  In  line 
13,  after  the  word  "words",  strike  out  "  'men- 
tally" and  Insert  "  'the  mentally";  In  Une 
15,  after  the  word  "words",  strike  out  "  'de- 
velopmentally disabled'  "  and  Insert  "  'per- 
sons with  developmental  dlsabUltles' ";  after 
Une  16,  strikeout: 

"(4)  striking  out  'August  31,  In  subsec- 
tion (J)(l)  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
'September  30';  and";  at  the  beginning  of 
Itae  19.  strike  out  "(6)"  and  Insert  "(4)"; 
In  line  23,  after  the  word  "epilepsy."  strike 
out  "a"  and  insert  "or  other";  in  the  same 
Une,  after  the  word  "neurological",  strike 
out  "Impairment,  sensory  defect,  or  any  oth- 
er chronic  physical  or  mental  Impairment" 
and  insert  "handicapping  condition";  on  page 

25,  line  13,  after  the  word  "individual", 
strike  out  "affected  by"  and  Insert  "with": 
m  line  14,  after  the  word  "soclo-legal",  strike 
out  "services  and  Information  and  referral 
services."  and  insert  "services.  Information 
and  referral  services,  follow-on  services,  and 
transportation  services  necessary  to  assure 
delivery  of  services  to  persona  with  develop- 
mental disabilities.";  in  line  22,  after  the 
word  "Sections",  strike  out  "403,  and  405" 
and  Insert  "403,  405,  and  406";  In  line  23, 
after  the  word  "or",  strike  out  "the  develop- 
mentally  disabled'  "  and  Insert  "persons  with 
other  developmental  disabilities'  ";  on  page 

26,  after  line  2,  insert: 

"(c)  Section  404  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  deleting  '134(b)'  and  inserting  '134(c)'  In 
Ueu  thereof." 


In  Une  7,  after  the  word  "to",  Insert  "ap- 
propriations for":  In  Une  8,  after  "June  30." 
strike  out  "Provided,  however.  That  funds 
appropriated  prior  to  that  date  under  part 
C  of  the  Mental  Retardation  Faculties  Con- 
struction Act  BhaU  remain  available  for  ob- 
Ugation  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1971."  and  Insert  "1970.";  In  line  13,  after 
"Title  n",  strike  out  "Amendments  To  Part 
B  Of  The  Mental  Retardation  Faculties  Con- 
struction Act"  and  Insert  "Construction, 
Demonstration,  and  Training  Grants  For 
Unlversity-Afflllated  PaciUtles  For  The  Men- 
taUy  Retarded";  on  page  27,  Une  2,  after  the 
word  "Unlverslty-AffiUated",  strike  out 
"Mental  Retardation  FaclUtles"."  and  Insert 
"FaclUtles  For  The  MentaUy  Retarded'  ";  at 
the  beginning  of  line  2^,  strike  out  "seven" 
and  Insert  "five";  on  page  28,  after  line  13, 
Insert: 

"  'Demonstration  And  Training  Grants": 
In  line  21,  after  the  word  "demonstration", 
strike  out  "faclUties"  and  insert  "faclUties,": 
In  Une  22,  after  the  word  "for",  strike  out 
"personnel"  and  Insert  "personnel,";  on  page 
29,  line  4,  after  "1972",  Insert  "and";  In  line 
5,  after  "June  30,"  strike  out  "1973;  and 
$20,000,000  for  each  of  the  next  two  fiscal 
years."  and  Insert  "1973.":  In  Une  8,  after 
the  word  "after",  strike  out  "'Sec.  122,'" 
and  Insert  "  'Sec.  123.'  ";  In  line  10,  after  the 
word  "faclUty."  Insert  "by  deleting  '133(8)' 
and  Inserting  '139(d)'  In  Ueu  thereof";  in 
line  16,  after  the  word  "pubUc",  Insert  "or"; 
In  Une  17,  after  the  word  "non-profit".  Insert 
"private";  In  line  23,  after  the  word  "prog- 
ress,* "  insert  "In  subsection  (b)  thereof.";  on 
page  30,  at  the  beginning  of  line  7,  change 
the  section  number  from  "126"  to  "127": 
and  at  the  beginning  of  Une  12,  Insert  the 
word  "faculties". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Colorado. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  3,  line  25.  delete  "$135,000,000" 
and  insert  "$125,000,000";  on  page  4.  line  1, 
delete  "$170,000,000"  and  Insert  "$160.- 
000,000". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
are  no  further  amendments,  I  ask  for 
the  third  reading. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  c»ll  the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 
If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  Is  on  the  engross- 
ment afid  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  last  April  14 
In  my  first  major  speech  on  the  Senate 
floor.  I  addressed  myself  to  the  problem 
of  42  million  citizens  of  our  Nation  who 
are  physically,  mentally,  or  emotionally 
handicapped.  As  I  pointed  out  at  that 
time,  "these  handicapped  Americans  are 
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one  of  our  Nation's  greatest  unmet  re- 
sponsibilities and  untapped  resources." 
With  this  in  mind,  I  proposed  that 
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tunately,  in  fiscal  year  1969,  authoriza-  cal-educatlonal-servlce  complex,  covering 
tlons  were  $60  million,  while  approprla-  •'**^y  »^^«s:  providing  enlarged  hospital  fa- 
tlons  were  $29.5  million.  For  fiscal  year      «"""««•  ^  extended  care  nursing  home,  and 
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this  school   for   mentallv  retarded  children. 
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from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee)  .  the  Sena-     J^°^ 

tor  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya),     Jordan,  Idaho 

the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss),  the     Kennedy 


Nelson 

Smith.  lU. 

Packwood 

Sparkman 

Pastore 

Spong 

Percy 

Stennls 

"AtrrHOBIZATION    OP  APPB0PRIAT10N8 

••Sec.  131.  In  order  to  make  the  grants  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  section  130,'  there 
ara  oiit-hriT-iTjiH   tn  Ha  unnronrlatcd  8100.000.- 
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one  of  our  Nation's  greatest  unmet  re- 
sponsibilities and  untapped  resources." 

With  this  In  mind,  I  proposed  that 
President  Nixon  appoint  a  ta^  force  for 
the  handicapped  to  study  the  problems 
and  needs  of  the  mentally  and  physically 
handicapped. 

Last  October,  the  President  announced 
the  formation  of  such  a  Task  Force  on 
the  Physically  Handicapped.  In  Decem- 
ber, he  appointed  a  Task  Force  on  the 
Mentally  Handicapped.  This  was  a  step 
in  the  right  direction. 

Today  we  are  taking  another  step  to 
demonstrate  our  commitment  to  the  Na- 
tion's handicapped. 

MENTAL  RXTAKOATION  rACXLITIXS  CONSnUCTION 
ACT 

Prior  to  1963,  no  Federal  legislation 
existed  to  support  the  construction  of 
facilities  designed  specifically  for  the 
mentally  retarded.  That  year,  with  bi- 
partisan support.  Congress  passed  the 
Mental  Reurdation  Facilities  Act  in 
recognition  of  tlie  urgent  need  for  the 
development  of  manpower,  research,  and 
a  network  of  facilities  for  the  delivery  of 
health  care  to  the  mentally  retarded. 

The  Community  Mentaj  Facilities 
program,  part  C,  has  provided  the  basis 
for  297  projects  which  will  serve  30.000 
people  not  served  before,  and  improved 
services  for  an  additional  45,000  persons. 
My  State  of  Kansas  has  benefitted  from 
'  this  program.  On  March  21.  1970,  I  was 
present  at  the  dedication  of  Lakemary 
Center  in  Paola.  Kans.  I  am  particularly 
proud  of  that  community  which  in  5 
years  has  built  and  put  into  operation 
an  expanded  medical,  educational  and 
service  complex.  It  Is  a  story  of  the  re- 
sponsibility which  the  State  of  Kansas 
sind  its  citizens  have  assumed  In  meet- 
ing the  problems  of  mentally  retarded 
children.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
my  remarks  at  the  dedication  of  Lake- 
mary Center  be  placed  in  the  Ricoio 
following  my  remarks. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

mrrvnarrr-AmLiATED  rAcmnxa  PKOcmAM 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  another 
major  effort  financed  under  the  1963  act 
Is  the  university-affiliated  facilities  pro- 
gram, part  B.  which  provides  grants  to 
assist  in  the  construction  of  facilitlee 
affiliated  with  universities  or  colleges 
which  offer  interdisciplinary  training 
based  on  exemplary  models  of  compre- 
hensive services  to  the  mentally  retarded. 
Through  1969,  18  projects  have  been 
approved  and  funded:  six  have  been 
completed;  and  eight  are  scheduled  for 
completion  within  the  next  12  to  18 
months. 

Kansas  has  always  been  a  leader  in  the 
development  of  facilities  to  treat  mental 
Illness.  As  a  part  of  that  tradition,  the 
University  of  Kansas  at  Lawrence. 
Kansas  University  Medical  Center  at 
Kansas  City,  and  the  Parsons  State 
Hospital  are  constructing  facilities  to 
make  possible  the  utilization  of  the 
varied  research  and  clinical  training 
resources  at  these  institutions. 

UTAOEgCATS   APPmOPSIATIONa 

While  much  has  been  dcxw,  we  have 
really  Just  wratched  the  surface.  Unfor- 


tunately, In  fiscal  year  1969,  authoriza- 
tions were  $60  million,  while  appropria- 
tions were  $29.5  million.  For  fiscal  year 
1970,  $84  million  was  authorized  and 
$21.2  million  was  appropriated. 

Mr.  President,  because  of  budgetary 
pressures,  the  Congress  has  been  unable 
to  appropriate  fiuds  necessary  to  fulfill 
the  objectives  of  the  Mental  Facilities 
Construction  Act.  While  S.  2846  provides 
for  greatly  increased  authorizations,  that 
goca  appears  to  be  unrealistic  at  this 
time. 

I  am  hopeful  that  an  agreeable  com- 
promise can  be  reached  with  the  other 
body  that  will  consider  all  of  our  press- 
ing health  needs. 

Mr.  President,  the  President's  Task 
Force  on  the  Mentally  Handicapped  was 
created  to  define  our  priorities  for  the 
mentally  handicapped  in  the  next  dec- 
ade. In  conjunction  with  the  President's 
Committee  on  Mental  Retardation,  of 
which  an  outstanding  woman  from  my 
State,  Mrs.  Maryanna  Beach,  is  a  mem- 
ber, I  am  confident  we  can  meet  the 
needs  of  our  mentally  retarded  children. 

I  urge  Senators  to  support  the  bill. 
EzHorr  1 

Dkdication  or  LAXxxAkT  Cxntsi,  Paola,  ' 
Kans..   Mabch  21,  1970 

This  Is  an  historic  day — not  only  for  Pmola 
and  Miami  County — but  for  all  Kansaas.  It 
Is  a  special  pleasure  for  me  to  participate  In 
the  dedication  of  this  new  resldentlal-day 
school  for  mentally  handicapped  children — 
the  first  of  Its  kind  In  Kansas. 

The  story  of  Lakemary  and  this  community 
Is  an  exciting  story  of  imaginative  and  en- 
lightened leadership.  Thanks  to  the  efforts  of 
its  people,  Paola  Is  now  known  as  the  "Can  Do 
Town." 

But  this  Is  primarily  a  story  of  the  responsi- 
bility which  the  State  of  Kansas  and  Its  citi- 
zens have  assumed  In  meeting  the  problems 
of  mentally  handicapped  chUdren.  Here  we 
witness  what  can  happen  through  commu- 
nity self-help,  enlightened  Oovemment  par- 
ticipation, and  the  Imaginative  financial 
planning  of  private  enterprise. 

A    PXasONAL   CONCERN 

As  you  know,  I  have  a  personal  concern  for 
what  Is  taking  place  here  today— as  one  of 
America's  43  million  handicapped. 

In  my  first  major  speech  on  the  Senate 
floor,  last  Aprtl  14, 1  proposed  President  Nixon 
appoint  a  task  force  for  the  handicapped  to 
study  the  problems  and  needs  of  the  Nation's 
mentally  and  physically  handicapped. 

Last  October,  the  President  announced  the 
formation  of  such  a  task  force  on  the  physi- 
cally handicapped.  This  was  a  step  in  the 
right  direction  m  meeting  one  of  America's 
greatest  unmet  responsibilities  and  untapped 
resources.  I  am  happy  to  announce  that  in 
December  my  wife.  Phyllis  and  Mrs.  Harvey 
Fried  of  Prairie  Village,  were  appointed  by 
President  Nixon  to  a  task  force  on  the  men- 
tally handicapped.  They  will  be  submitting 
their  recommendations  soon  In  regard  to  the 
entire  scope  of  mental  retardation. 

PAOLA.   KANSAS NATIONAL   LEADEXSHD> 

As  Witness  to  what  you  have  accomplished 
here.  I  am  proud  of  the  leadership  you  have 
taken  In  meeting  the  problems  of  handi- 
capped children  and  their  families. 

When  considering  what  this  means  to  the 
community  and  the  area — Lakemary  Center 
and  the  other  two  facilities  comprising  the 
medical  center  complex  have  made  it  possible 
for  Paola  to  attract  a  wide  range  of  medical 
and  related  specialists,  many  of  whom  would 
not  otherwise  have  come  Into  this  community 
and  State. 

Within  the  past  five  years,  you  have  built 
and  put  into  operation  an  expanded  medi- 


cal-educatlonal-servlce  complex,  covering 
sixty  acres;  providing  enlarged  hospital  fa- 
cilities, an  extended  care  nursing  home,  and 
this  school  for  mentally  retarded  children. 
In  short,  your  action  has  extended  a  critical 
need  far  beyond  your  community  and  State. 

Thanks  to  what  the  people  of  Paola  have 
devoted  themselves  to  in  the  creation  of 
this  center,  a  generally  recognized  national 
commitment  to  Improving  the  educational 
opportunities  for  handicapped  children  has 
been  greatly  enhanced.  What  you  have  ac- 
complished here  is  proof  that  both  the  pub- 
lic and  private  sectors  of  this  nation  have 
awakened  to  the  tremendous  long-run  Im- 
portance of  starting  early  in  an  effort  to 
Insure  meaningful  lives  for  the  youngest 
members  of  this  untapped  national  resource. 
nam  concepts 

My  remarks  this  morning  have  been  based 
upon  three  concepts  which  have  inspired 
my  past  actions  and  are  at  the  heart  of  the 
story  behind  Lakemary  and  the  people  of 
this  community: 

First,  That  every  child  should  have  the 
opportunity  to  grow,  develop,  and  contrib- 
ute to  his  or  her  fullest  capability; 

Second,  that  we  who  represent  America's 
professional  governmental  and  religious  in- 
stitutions share  one  basic  goal:  to  provide 
the  best  possible  services  for  the  handicapped 
child  and  his  family  at  the  time  and  place 
needed;  and 

Third,  that  helping  handicapped  children 
Is  not  solely  ,  government  responsibility; 
neither  Is  It  a  purely  private  or  voluntary 
venture.  It  should  and  must  be  a  coopera- 
tive, coordinated  partnership — among  the 
handicapped,  their  families,  private  enter- 
prise, and  government  at  all  levels. 

Finally,  I  wish  to  congratulate  Sister  Pat- 
rice and  the  UrsuUne  Sisters,  and  Mike 
Schwartz  for  this  magnificent  accomplish- 
ment. To  Initiate  this  project,  the  UrsuUne 
Academy  provided  $50,000  in  cash  and  34 
acres  of  land  valued  at  $50,000  as  the  initial 
assets  for  Lakemary.  It  was  Mike  Schwartz's 
Idea  to  utUlze  municipal  Industrial  bonds  to 
finance  a  nonprofit  facility.  Under  Mike's 
leadership,  these  25-year  bonds  were  success- 
fully marketed.  The  Citizens  State  Bank  and 
the  five  other  >iiaml  County  banks  purchased 
these  bonds,  and  today  Citizens  State  Bank 
serves  as  trustee.  With  an  HEW  grant  of 
$545,000  assured,  construction  was  launched 
In  1967  to  give  us  what  we  see  before  us  today. 

I  believe  Mike  spoke  for  all  of  us  when 
he  said:  "Our  philosophy  Is  that  if  we  help 
our  people  and  community  to  be  successful 
financially,  some  of  it  wlU  rub  off  on  \ist 
What  we  have  accomplished  is  the  result  of 
the  Interest  and  labor  of  hundreds  of  peo- 
ple over  a  long  period  of  time.  Paolo  may 
not  be  big  in  size,  but  its  heart  is  big  and 
lu  people  are  willing  to  do  what  is  needed  for 
progress.  We  think  that  Is  the  real  strength 
of  the  county." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cranston).  The  bill  having  been  read 
the  third  time,  the  question  is.  Shall  it 
pass?  On  this  question,  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Ander- 
son), the  Senators  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Bible  and  Mr.  Cannon),  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi,  (Mr.  EListlano), 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  P*ul- 
BRiGHT,  the  Senator  from  Alaska,  (Mr. 
Gravel),  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Harris),  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Hughes),  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield)  .  the  Senator 
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from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya). 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss),  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Moskie),  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Russell), 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Williams)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Long),  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Magnuson),  and  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell) 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico (Mr.  Anderson),  the  Senators  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Bible  and  Mr.  Cannon), 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Dodd)  ,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Eastland),  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  FuLB right),  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris),  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes),  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan),  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield)  . 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Mc- 
Gee)  ,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
Montoya),  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Moss),  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
Mtjskie),  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Long)  ,  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton Mr.  Magnuson),  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell),  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Russell)  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams) 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett)  is  ab- 
sent on  official  business  as  observer  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Asian  Development 
Bank  in  Korea. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (»fr. 
Mundt)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Baker)  ,  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Brooke),  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mr.  GuRNEY),  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska (Mr.  Hruska)  ,  the  Senator  trom 
New  York  (Mr.  Javits),  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Miller),  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens),  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Thurmond)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pear- 
son) is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett),  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brooke),  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Gurney)  ,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits), 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Miller), 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mundt)  ,  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Pearson)  ,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Stevens),  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond)  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  69, 
nays  0.  as  follows: 


Aiken 

Allen 

AUott 

Bayh 

Bellmon 

Hoggs 

Burdlck 

Byrd,  Va. 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Case 

Church 

CXVI- 
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Cook 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Cranston 

Curtis 

Dole 

Domlnick 

Eagleton 

Ellender 

Ervln 

Ftennln 
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Fong 

Gold  water 

Goodell 

Oore 

Griffin 

Hansen 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hatfield 

Holland 

Rollings 


Inouye 

Jackson 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Kennedy 

Mathlas 

McCarthy 

McClellan 

McOovem 

Mclntyre 

Metcalf 

Mondale 

Murphy 


Nelson 

Packwood 

Pastore 

Percy 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Ribicoff 

Saxbe 

Sch  walker 

Scott 

Smith,  Maine 

NAYS— 0 


Smith,  lU. 

Sparkman 

Spong 

Stennls 

Symington 

liilmadge 

Tower 

TydlngB 

Williams,  Del. 

Tarborough 

Young.  N.  Dak. 

Young,  Ohio 


NOT  VOnNO— 31 


Anderson 

Baker 

Bennett 

Bible 

Brooke 

Cannon 

Dodd 

Eastland 

Fulbnght 

Gravel 

Gumey 


Harris 

Hruska 

Hughes 

Javits 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Long 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

McGee 

MUler 

Montoya 


Moss 

Mundt 

Muskle 

Pearson 

PeU 

RusseU 

Stevens 

Th\irmond 

Williams.  N  J. 


So  the  bill  (S.  2846)   was  passed,  as 

follows: 

8.2846 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  o/  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled, 

SHOBT   TTFLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Developmental     Disabilities     Services    and 
Faculties  Construction  Act  of  1970." 
TITLE  I— GRANTS  FOR  PLANNING.  PRO- 
VISION OF  SERVICES,  AND  CONSTRUC- 
TION AND  OPERATION   OF  FACmnES 
FOR  PERSONS  WITH  DEVELOPMENTAL 
DISABILinES 

Sec.  101.  (a)  Title  I  of  the  Mental  Retarda- 
tion    Facilities     and     Community     Mental 
Health  Centers  (Construction  Act  of  1963,  as 
amended.  Is  amended  by  striking   out  the 
caption  and  substituting  the  foUowlng: 
"TITLE      I— SERVICES     AND     FACILITIES 
FOR   THE   MENTALLY   RETARDED    AND 
PERSONS   WITH   OTHER  DEVELOPMEN- 
TAL DISABILITIES" 

(b)  Part  C  of  the  Mental  Retardation  Fa- 
culties Construction  Act,  as  amended,  la 
amended  by  striking  out  the  caption  and 
sections  131  through  137  and  substituting 
the  following: 

"Pakt  C — Grants  fob  Plannino,  Proviston 
or  Services,  and  CoNSTBtrcnoN  and  Op- 
eration OF  Faciuties  for  Peksons  With 
Developmental  Disabilities 

"declaration  of  purpose 
"Sec.  130.  The  purpose  of  this  part  la  to 
authorize — 

"(a)  grants  to  assist  the  several  States  in 
developing  and  implementing  a  comprehen- 
sive and  continuing  plan  for  meeting  the 
current  and  future  needs  for  services  to  per- 
sons with  developmental  disabilities; 

"(b)  grants  to  assist  public  or  non-profit 
private  agencies  In  the  construction  of  facil- 
ities for  the  provision  of  services  to  persons 
with  developmental  dUabiUtles,  Including 
facilities  for  any  of  the  purposes  stated  in 
this  section; 

"  (c)  grants  for  provision  of  services  to  per- 
sons vinth  developmental  disabilities,  Includ- 
ing costs  of  operation,  staffing,  and  mainte- 
nance of  facilities  for  persons  with  develop- 
mental disabilities; 

"(d)  grants  for  State  or  local  planning, 
administration,  or  technical  assistance  relat- 
ing to  services  and  facilities  for  persons  with 
developmental  disabilities; 

"(e)  grants  for  training  of  specialized  per- 
sonnel needed  for  the  provision  of  services 
for  persons  with  developmental  disabilities, 
or  research  related  thereto;  and 

"(f)  grants  for  developing  or  demonstrat- 
ing new  or  Improved  techniques  for  the  pro- 
vision of  services  for  persons  with  develop- 
mental disabilities. 


"authobization  of  appropriations 
"Sec.  131.  In  order  to  make  the  grants  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  section  130,'  there 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  $100,000.- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971, 
8125,000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1972,  and  $150,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30, 1973. 

"state  allotments 
"Sec.  132.  (a)  (1)  From  the  siuns  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  section 
130  for  each  fiscal  year,  other  than  amounts 
reserved  by  the  Secretary  for  projects  under 
subsection  (e).  the  several  States  shaU  be 
entitled  to  allotments  determined.  In  accord- 
ance with  regulations,  on  the  basis  of  (A) 
the  popiUatlon.  (B)  the  extent  of  need  for 
services  and  facilities  for  persons  with  de- 
velopmental dlsabUlties.  and  (C)  the  finan- 
cial need,  of  the  respective  States;  except 
that  the  allotment  of  any  State  (other  than 
the  Virgin  Islands,  American  Samoa,  Ouam, 
and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Is- 
lands) for  any  such  fiscal  year  shaU  not  be 
less  than  $100,000  plus,  U  such  fiscal  year 
Is  later  than  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jtme  30, 
1971,  and  If  the  sums  so  appropriated  for 
such  fiscal  year  exceed  the  amount  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  to  carry  out  such 
purposes  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1971.  an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio 
to  $100,000  as  the  difference  between  the 
amount  so  appropriated  and  the  amount 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1971.  bearff  to  the 
amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971. 

"(2)  In  determining,  for  purposes  of  para- 
graph (1),  the  extent  of  need  In  any  State 
for  services  and  facilities  for  persons  with 
developmental  dlsablUties,  the  Secretary 
shall  take  Into  account  the  scope  and  extent 
ftfthe  services  specified,  pursuant  to  section 
134(b)  (S).  in  the  State  plan  of  such  State 
approved  under  this  part. 

"(3)  Sums  allotted  to  a  State  for  a  fiscal 
year  and  designated  by  It  for  construction 
and  remaining  unobUgated  at  the  end  of 
such  year  shall  remain  avaUable  to  such 
State  for  such  purpose  for  the  next  fiscal  year 
(and  for  such  year  only) ,  In  addition!  to  the 
s\ims  allotted  to  such  iState  for  such  next 
fiscal  year:  Prorided,  That  whenever  the 
State  plan  calls  for  the  construction  of  a 
specific  faclUty  the  Federal  share  of  which 
win  exceed  the  maximum  amount  which 
may  be  specified  piirstiant  to  section  134(b) 
(15)  for  construction  for  the  fiscal  year,  the 
Secretary  may.  on  the  request  of  the  State. 
provide  that  funds  allotted  to  the  State  shall 
remain  available,  to  the  extent  necessary 
but  not  to  exceed  two  additional  years,  to  be 
combined  with  subsequent  amounts  speci- 
fied for  meeting  the  Federal  share  of  th« 
cost  of  construction  of  such  facility. 

"(b)  Whenever  the  State  plan  approved 
In  accordance  with  section  134  provides  for 
participation  of  more  than  one  State  agency 
In  administering  or  supervising  the  admin- 
istration of  designated  portion^  of  the  State 
plan,  the  State  may  apportions  Its  allotment 
among  such  agencies  in  a  manner  which,  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary,  Is  reason- 
ably related  to  the  responsibilities  assigned 
to  such  agencies  In  carrying  out  the  purposes 
of  this  part.  Funds  so  apportioned  to  State 
agencies  may  be  combined  with  other  State 
or  Federal  funds  authorized  to  be  spent  for 
other  purposes,  provided  the  purposes  of 
this  part  will  receive  proportionate  benefit 
from  the  combination. 

"(c)  Whenever  the  State  plan  approved  in 
accordance  with  section  134  provides  for  co- 
operative or  Joint  effort  between  States  or 
between  or  among  a(iencies,  public  or  pri- 
vate. In  more  than  one  State,  portions  of 
funds  allotted  to  one  or  more  such  cooperat- 
ing States  may  be  combined  in  accordance 
with  the  agreements  between  the  agencies 
Involved. 
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"(d)  The  amount  of  an  allotment  to  a  State 
for  a  fiscal  year  which  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines will  not  be  required  bv  the  State  dur- 


"(d)  The  Council  Is  authorized  to  engage 
such  technical  assistance  as  may  be  required 
to  carrv  out  its  functions,  and  the  Secretary 


otherwise  be  made  available  for  the  purposes 
for  which  the  Federal  funds  are  provided 
and  not  to  supplant  such  non-Federal  funds: 
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any  year  which  Is  to  be  devoted  to  construc- 
tion of  facilities,  which  per  centum  shall  be 
not  more  than  such  per  centum  as  the  Sec- 


"(d)  Amendment  of  any  approved  applica- 
tion shall  be  subject  to  approval  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  original  application. 


"(a)  there  U  a  failure  to  comply  substan- 
tially with  any  of  the  provUlons  required  by 
secUon  134  to  be  Included  In  the  State  plan; 
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"(d)  The  amount  of  an  allotment  to  a  State 
for  a  flacal  year  which  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines win  not  l)e  required  by  the  State  dur- 
ing the  period  for  which  It  la  available  for 
the  purpoae  for  which  allotted  shall  be  avail- 
able for  reaJlotment  by  the  Secretary  from 
time  to  time,  on  such  date  or  dates  as  be 
may  fix.  to  other  States  with  respect  to  which 
such  a  determination  has  not  been  made. 
In  proportion  to  the  original  allotments  of 
such  States  for  such  flsoal  year,  but  with  such 
proportionate  amount  for  any  of  such  other 
States  being  reduced  to  the  extent  It  exceeds 
the  sum  the  Secretary  estimates  such  State 
needa  and  will  be  able  to  use  during  such 
period:  and  the  total  of  such  reductions 
ahall  be  similarly  reaJlotted  among  the  States 
whose  proportionate  amounts  were  not  so  re- 
duced. Any  amount  so  reallotted  to  a  State 
for  a  fiscal  year  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  part 
of  Its  allotment  \uider  subsection  (a)  for 
•uch  flacal  year. 

"(e>  Of  the  sums  appropriated  pursuant 
to  section  131,  such  amount  as  the  Secretary 
may  determine,  but  not  more  than  20  per 
centiim  thereof,  shall  be  available  for  grants 
by  the  Secretary  to  public  or  nonprofit  private 
agencies  to  pay  up  to  90  per  centum  of  the 
ooet  of  projects  for  carrying  out  the  pur- 
poses of  section  130  which  in  his  Judgment 
are  of  apeclal  national  significance  because 
they  will  assist  In  meeting  the  needs  of  the 
disadvantaged  with  developmental  disabili- 
ties, or  will  demonstrate  new  or  Improved 
techniques  for  provision  of  services  for  such 
persons,  or  are  otherwise  specially  significant 
for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

"NATIONAL  ADVISOBT  COUNCIL  ON  SXK VICES  AND 
rACILTTIES  PO>  THE  DEVELOPMXNTALLT  DISABLED 

"Skc.  133.  (a)(1)  There  Is  hereby  estab- 
lished a  National  Advisory  Council  on  Serv- 
ices and  Facilities  for  the  Developmentafly 
Disabled  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
'Council'),  which  shall  consist  of  twenty 
members,  not  otherwise  In  the  regular  full- 
time  employ  of  the  United  States,  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
governing  appointments  in  the  competitive 
clvU  service. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  from  time  to  time 
designate  one  of  the  members  of  the  Council 
to  serve  as  Chairman  thereof. 

"(3)  The  members  of  the  Council  shall  be 
selected  from  leaders  in  the  fields  of  service 
to  the  mentally  retarded  and  other  persons 
with  developmental  disabilities,  including 
leaders  In  State  or  local  government,  in  in- 
Btitutlons  of  higher  education,  and  In  orga- 
nizations representing  consumers  of  such 
services.  At  least  six  members  shall  be  repre- 
sentative of  State  or  local  public  or  non- 
profit private  agencies  responsible  for  serv- 
ices to  persona  with  developmenUl  dlaablU- 
tles.  and  at  least  six  shall  be  representa- 
tive of  the  interests  of  consumers  of  such 
•ervlcea. 

"(b)  Each  membw^f  the  Council  shall 
hold  office  for  a  tei^of  four  years,  except 
that  any  member  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy 
occurring  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term 
fcr  which  his  predecessor  was  appointed 
shall  be  appointed  for  the  remainder  of  such 
term,  and  except  that,  of  the  twenty  members 
first  appointed,  five  shall  hold  office  for  a 
term  of  three  years,  five  shall  hold  office  for 
a  term  of  two  years,  and  five  shall  hold  office 
for  a  term  of  one  year,  as  designated  by  the 
Secretary  at  the  time  of  appointment. 

"(c)  It  shall  be  the  duty  and  function 
of  the  Council  to  (1)  advise  the  Secretary 
with  respect  to  any  regulations  promulgated 
or  proposed  to  be  procnulgated  by  him  In  the 
implementation  of  this  title,  and  (2)  study 
and  evaluate  programs  authorized  by  this 
title  with  a  view  to  determimng  .their  ef- 
fectiveness In  carrying  out  the  purposes  for 
which  they  were  esUbltahed, 


"(d)  The  Council  Is  authorized  to  engage 
such  technical  assistance  as  may  be  required 
to  carry  out  its  functions,  and  the  Secretary 
shall,  in  addition,  make  available  to  the 
Council  such  secretarial,  clerical,  and  other 
assistance  and  such  statistical  and  other  per- 
tinent data  prepared  by  or  available  to  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare as  It  may  require  to  carry  out  such 
functions. 

"(e)  Members  of  the  Council,  while  at- 
tending meetings  or  conferences  thereof  or 
otherwise  serving  on  the  business  of  the 
Council,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  com- 
pensation at  rates  fixed  by  the  Secretary, 
but  not  exceeding  the  per  diem  equivalent 
for  OS-IS  of  the  Oeneral  Schedule  for  each 
day  of  such  service,  and,  while  so  serving 
Vaway  from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of 
business,  they  may  be  allowed  travel  ex- 
panses, including  per  diem  In  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence, as  authorized  by  section  6703  of 
title  6,  United  States  Code,  for  persons  In 
the  Oovemmcnt  service  employed  intermit- 
tently. 

"STATX    PLANS 

"Skc.  134.  (a)  Any  State  desiring  to  take 
advantage  of  th^  part  must  have  a  State 
plan  sui>mitted  '  to  and  approved  by  the 
Secretary  under  this  section. 

"(b)  In  order  to  be  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary under  this  section,  a  State  plan  for 
the  provision  of  services  and  facilities  for 
persons  with  developmental  disabilities 
must-^ 

"(1)  designate  (A)  a  State  planning  and 
advisory  council,  to  be  responsible  for  sub- 
mitting revisions  of  the  State  plan  and 
transmitting  such  reports  as  may  be  re- 
quired by  the  Secretary:  (B)  the  State 
agency  or  agencies  which  will  administer  or 
supervise  the  administration  of  all  or  desig- 
nated portions  of  the  State  plan:  and  (C)  a 
single  State  agency  as  the  sole  agency  for  ad- 
ministering or  supervising  the  administra- 
tion of  grants  for  construction  imder  the 
State  plan: 

"(2)  describe  (A)  the  quality,  extent,  and 
scope  of  services  being  provided,  or  to  be 
provided,  to  persons  with  developmental  dis- 
abilities under  such  other  State  plana  for 
federally  assisted  State  programs  as  may  be 
specified  by  the  Secretary,  but  in  any  case 
Including  education  for  the  handicapped, 
vocational  rehabilitation,  public  assistance, 
medical  assistance,  social  services,  mater- 
nal and  child  health,  crippled  children's 
services,  and  comprehensive  health  and 
mental  health  plans,  and  (B)  how  funds  al- 
lotted to  the  State  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 132  will  be  used  to  complement  and 
augment  rather  than  duplicate  or  replace 
services  and  facilities  for  persons  with  de- 
velopmental disabilities  which  are  eligible 
for  Federal  assistance  under  such  other  State 
programs: 

"(3)  set  forth  policies  and  procedures  for 
the  expenditure  of  funds  tmder  the  plan, 
which,  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Secretary,  are 
designed  to  assure  effective  continuing  State 
planning,  evaluation,  and  delivery  of  serv- 
ices (both  public  and  private)  for  persons 
with  developmental  disabilities: 

"(4)  contain  or  be  supported  by  assurances 
satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  that  (A)  the 
funds  paid  to  the  SUte  under  this  part  will 
be  used  to  make  a  significant  contribution 
toward  strengthening  services  for  persons 
with  developmental  disabilities  In  the  various 
political  subdivisions  of  the  State  In  order 
to  Improve  the  quality,  scope,  and  extent  of 
such  services:  (B)  part  of  such  funds  will 
be  made  available  to  other  public  or  non- 
profit private  agencies.  Institutions,  and  orga- 
nizations: (C)  such  funds  will  be  used  to 
supplement  and.  to  the  extent  practicable, 
to  Increase  the  level  of  funds  that  would 


otherwise  be  made  available  for  the  purposes 
for  which  the  Federal  funds  are  provided 
and  not  to  supplant  such  non-Federal  funds: 
and  (D)  there  will  be  reasonable  State  fi- 
nancial participation  in  the  cost  of  carrying 
out  the  State  plan: 

"(5)  (A)  provide  for  the  furnishing  of  serv- 
ices and  facilities  for  persons  with  develop- 
mental disabilities  associated  with  mental 
retardation,  (B)  specify  which,  if  any,  other 
categories  of  developmental  disabilities  (as 
approved  by  the  Secretary)  will  be  included 
in  the  State  plan,  and  (Ci  describe  the  qual- 
ity, extent,  and  scope  of  such  services  as 
will  be  provided  to  eligible  persons: 

"(6)  provide  that  services  and  facilities 
furnished  under  the  plan  for  persons  with 
developmental  disabilities  will  be  in  accord- 
ance with  standards  prescribed  by  regula- 
tions, including  standards  as  to  the  scope 
and  quality  of  such  services  and  the  mainte- 
nance and  operation  of  such  facilities: 

"(7)  provide  such  methods  of  admlnLstra- 
tion.  including  methods  relating  to  the  es- 
tablishment and  maintenance  of  personnel 
standards  on  a  merit  basis  (except  that  the 
Secretary  shall  exercise  no  authority  with  re- 
spect to  the  selection,  tenure  of  office,  and 
compensation  of  any  individual  employed 
In  accordance  with  such  methods),  as  are 
found  by  the  Secretary  to  be  necessary  for 
the  proper  and  efficient  operation  of  the 
plan: 

"(8)  provide  that  the  State  planning  and 
advisory  council  shall  be  adequately  staffed, 
and  shall  Include  representatives  of  each  of 
the  principal  State  agencies  and  representa- 
tives of  local  agencies  and  nongovernmental 
organizations  and  groups  concerned  with 
services  for  persons  with  developmental  dis- 
abilities: Provided.  That  at  least  one-third  of 
the  membership  of  such  council  shall  con- 
sist of  representatives  of  consumers  of  such 
services: 

"(9)  provide  that  the  State  planning  and 
advisory  council  will  from  time  to  time,  but 
not  less  often  than  annually,  review  and 
evaluate  Its  State  plan  approved  under  this 
section  and  submit  appropriate  modifications 
to  the  Secretary: 

"(10)  provide  that  the  State  agencies  des- 
ignated in  paragraph  ( I )  will  make  such  re- 
ports, in  such  form  and  containing  such  In- 
formation, as  the  Secretary  may  from  time 
to  time  reasonably  require,  and  will  keep 
such  records  and  afford  such  access  thereto 
as  the  Secretary  finds  necessary  to  assure  the 
correctness  and  verification  of  such  reports; 
"(11)  provide  that  special  financial  and 
technical  assistance  shall  be  given  to  areas 
of  urban  or  rural  poverty  In  securing  serv- 
ices and  facilities  for  persons  with  develop- 
mental disabilities  who  are  residents  of  such 
areas: 

"(12)  describe  the  methods  to  be  used  to 
assess  the  effectiveness  and  accomplish- 
ments of  the  State  in  meeting  the  needs 
of  persons  with  developmental  disabilities 
in  the  State: 

"(13)  provide  for  the  development  of  a 
program  of  construction  of  facilities  for  the 
provision  of  services  for  persons  with  devel- 
opmental disabilities  which  (A)  Is  based  on 
a  statewide  Inventory  of  existing  facilities 
and  survey  of  need:  and  (B)  meets  the 
requirements  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  for 
furnishing  needed  semces  to  persons  unable 
to  pay  therefor: 

"(14)  set  forth  the  relative  need,  deter- 
mined In  accordance  with  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary,  for  the  several  proj- 
ects Included  In  the  construction  program 
referred  to  in  paragraph  (13).  and  assign 
priority  to  the  construction  of  projects.  In- 
sofar as  financial  resources  available  there- 
for and  for  maintenance  and  operation  make 
possible.  In  the  order  of  such  relative  need; 
"(15)  specify  the  per  centum  of  the 
State's   allotment   (under  section   182)    for 
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any  year  which  la  to  be  devoted  to  construc- 
tion of  facilities,  which  per  centtmi  shall  be 
not  more  than  such  per  centum  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  from  time  to  time  pre8cril)e: 

"(16)  provide  for  affording  to  every  appli- 
cant for  a  construction  project  an  opportu- 
nity for  hearing  before  the  SUte  agency: 

"(17)  provide  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accounting  procedures  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  assure  the  proper  disbursement  of 
and  accounting  for  funds  paid  to  the  State 
under  this  part:  and 

"(18)  contain  such  additional  Informa- 
tion and  assurances  as  the  Secretary  may 
find  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
and  purposes  of  this  part. 

•(c)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  any 
State  plan  and  any  modification  thereof 
which  compiles  with  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (b).  The  Secretary  shall  not  finally 
disapprove  a  State  plan  except  after  reason- 
able notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing  to 
the  State. 

"APPROVAL    or    PROJECTS    FOB    CONSTRUCTION 

"Sec.  135.  (a)  For  each  project  for  con- 
struction pursuant  to  a  State  plan  approved 
under  this  part,  there  shall  be  submitted  to 
the  Secretary,  through  the  State  agency  des- 
ignated in  section  134(b)  (1)  (C),  an  applica- 
tion by  the  State  or  a  political  subdivision 
thereof  or  by  a  public  or  nonprofit  private 
agency.  If  two  or  more  agencies  Join  in  the 
construction  of  the  project,  the  application 
may  be  filed  by  one  or  more  of  such  agencies. 
Svich  application  shall  set  fortlt — 

•  ( 1 )  a  description  of  the  site  for  such 
project; 

"(2)  plans  and  specifications  thereof,  in 
accordance  with  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary; 

•'  ( 3 )  reasonable  assurance  that  title  to  such 
site  is  or  will  be  vested  in  one  or  more 
of  the  agencies  filing  the  application  or  in 
a  public  or  nonprofit  private  agency  which 
is  to  operate  the  facility; 

"(4)  reasonable  assurance  that  adequate 
financial  support  will  be  available  for  the 
construction  of  the  project  and  for  its  main- 
tenance and  operation  when  completed; 

"(5)  reasonable  assurance  that  all  laborers 
and  mechanics  employed  by  contractors  or 
subcontractors  In  the  performance  of  work 
on  construction  of  the  project  will  be  paid 
wages  at  rates  not  less  than  those  prevail- 
ing on  similar  construction  in  the  locality 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in 
accordance  'with  the  Davis-Bacon  Act.  as 
amended  (40  U.S.C.  276a — 276a-5) ;  and  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have  with  respect 
to  the  labor  standards  specified  In  this  para- 
graph the  authority  and  functions  set  forth 
In  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  14  of  1950 
(15  F.R.  3176)  (3176;  6  U.S.C.  133Z-15)  and 
section  2  of  the  Act  of  June  13,  1934,  as 
amended  (40  U.S.C.  276c) :  and 

"(6)  a  certification  by  the  State  agency 
of  the  Federal  share  for  the  project. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  such  ap- 
plication if  sufficient  funds  to  pay  the  Fed- 
eral share  of  the  cost  of  construction  of  such 
project  are  available  from  the  allotment  to 
the  State,  and  If  the  Secretary  finds  ( 1)  that 
the  application  contains  such  reasonable  as- 
suran:;es  as  to  title,  financial  support,  and 
payment  of  prevailing  rates  of  wages  and 
overtime  pay,  (2)  that  the  plans  and  speci- 
fications are  In  accord  with  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary,  (3)  that  the  appli- 
cation Is  in  conformity  with  the  State  plan 
approved  under  this  part,  and  (4)  that  the 
application  has  been  approved  and  recom- 
mended by  the  State  agency  and  is  entitled 
to  priority  over  other  projects  within  the 
State  In  accordance  with  the  State's  plan  for 
persons  with  developmental  disabilities  and 
In  accordance  with  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary. 

"(c)  No  application  shall  be  disapproved 
until  the  Secretary  has  afforded  the  State 
agency  an  o^mrtunlty  for  a  bearing. 


"(d)  Amendment  of  any  approved  applica- 
tion shall  be  subject  to  approval  In  the  same 
manner  as  the  original  application. 

"WITKHOLDING    OF     PAYMENTS     FOR 
CONSTRUCTION 

"Sec.  136.  Whenever  the  Secretary,  after 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing to  the  State  planning  and  advisory  coun- 
cil designated  in  section  134(b)(1)(A)  and 
the  State  agency  designated  in  section  134 
(b)(1)(C)  finds— 

"(a)  that  the  State  agency  Is  not  comply- 
ing  substantially    with    the   provisions   re- 
quired by  secUon  134(b)   to  be  Included  In 
the  State  plan,  or  with  regulatlous  of  the ' 
Secretary; 

"(b)  that  any  assurance  required  to  be 
given  In  an  application  filed  under  section 
135  is  not  being  or  cannot  be  carried  out; 

"(c)  that  there  Is  a  substantial  failure  to 
carry  out  plans  and  specifications  related  to 
construction  approved  by  the  Secretary  un- 
der section  134;  or 

"(d)    that  adequate  funds  are  not  being 
provided  annually  for  the  direct  adminis- 
tration of  the  State  plan, 
the    Secretary   may    forthwith   notify   such 
State  council  and  agency  that — 

"(e)  no  further  payments  will  be  made 
to  the  State  for  construction  from  allotments 
under  this  part;  or 

"(f)  no  further  payments  will  be  made 
from  allotments  under  this  part  for  any 
project  or  projects  designated  by  the  Secre- 
tary as  being  affected  by  the  action  or  in- 
action referred  to  in  paragraph  (a),  (b),  (c). 
or  (d)   of  this  section; 

as  the  Secretary  may  determine  to  be  ap- 
propriate under  the  circumstances:  and.  ex- 
cept with  regard  to  any  project  which  the 
application  has  already  been  approved  and 
which  Is  not  directly  affected,  further  pay- 
ments for  construction  projects  may  be  with- 
held. In  whole  or  In  part,  until  there  is  no 
longer  any  failure  to  comply  (or  to  carry 
out  the  assurance  or  plans  and  specifica- 
tions or  to  provide  adequate  funds,  eis  the 
case  may  be)  or.  If  such  compliance  (or  other 
action)  is  impossible,  until  the  State  repays 
or  arranges  for  the  repayment  of  Federal 
moneys  to  which  the  recipient  was  not 
entitled. 

"PAYMENTS  TO  THE  STATES  FOR  PLANNING, 
ADMINISTRATION,  AND  SERVICES 

"Sec  137.  (a)(1)  Prom  each  State's  allot- 
ments for  a  fiscal  year  imder  section  132.  the 
State  shall  be  paid  the  Federal  share  of  the 
expenditures,  other  than  ezx>endltures  for 
construction.  Incurred  during  such  year  im- 
der its  State  plan  approved  imder  this  part. 
Such  payments  shall  be  made  from  time  to 
time  in  advance  on  the  basis  of  estimates  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  sums  the  State  will  ex- 
pend under  the  State  plan,  except  that  such 
adjustments  as  may  be  necessary  shall  be 
made  on  account  of  previously  made  under- 
payments or  overpayments  under  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(2)  For  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
Federal  share  of  any  State,  expenditures  by 
a  political  subdivision  thereof  or  by  nonprofit 
private  agencies,  organizations,  and  groups 
shall,  subject  to  such  limitations  and  condi- 
tions as  may  be  prescribed  by  regulations,  be 
regarded  as  exi>endltures  by  such  State. 

"(b)  The  'Federal  share'  for  any  State  for 
purposes  of  this  section  for  any  fiscal  year 
shall  be  80  per  centum  of  the  expenditures, 
other  than  expenditures  for  construction.  In- 
curred by  the  State  during  such  year  under 
Its  State  plan  approved  under  this  pcut. 

"WITHHOLDING    OF    PAYMENTS    FOR    PLANNING, 
ADMINISTRATION,    AND    SERVICES 

"Sec.  138.  Whenever  the  Secretary,  after 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing to  the  State  planning  and  advisory 
council  and  the  State  agencies  designated 
pursuant  to  secUon  134(b)  (1)  finds  that — 


"(a)  there  Is  a  failure  to  comply  subetan- 
tlaUy  with  any  of  the  provUlons  required  by 
section  134  to  be  Included  in  the  State  plan; 
or 

"(b)  there  fc  a  failure  to  comply  substan- 
tially with  any  regulations  of  the  Secretary 
whloh  are  applicable  to  this  part, 
the  Secretary  shall  notify  such  State  council 
and  agencies  that  further  payments  will  not 
be  made  to  the  State  under  this  part  (or.  In 
his  discretion,  that  further  payments  will 
not  be  made  to  the  State  under  this  part  for 
activities  In  which  there  is  such  failure), 
until  he  Is  satisfied  that  there  will  no  longer 
be  such  failure.  Until  he  Is  so  satisfied,  the 
Secretary  shall  make  no  further  payment  to 
the  State  under  this  part,  or  shall  limit  fur* 
ther  payment  under  this  part  to  such  State 
to  activities  In  which  there  is  no  such 
failure, 

"REGITLATIONS 

"Sec.  139.  Not  later  than  July  1,  1970,  the 
Secretary,  after  consultation  with  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  on  Services  and 
Facilities  for  the  Development  ally  Disabled 
(established  by  section  133),  by  general 
regulations  applicable  uniformly  to  all  the 
States,  shall  prescribe — 

(a)  the  kinds  of  services  which  are  needed 
to  provide  adequate  programs  for  persons 
with  developmental  disabilities,  the  kinds  of 
services  which  may  be  provided  under  a  State 
plan  approved  under  this  part,  and  the  cate- 
gories of  persons  for  whom  such  services 
may  be  provided; 

(b)  standards  as  to  the  scope  and  quality 
of  services  provided  for  persons  with  devel- 
opmental disabilities  under  a  State  plan 
approved  under  this  part; 

(c)  the  general  manner  in  which  a  State,  in 
carrying  out  its  State  plan  approved  under 
this  part,  shall  determine  priorities  for  serv- 
ices and  facilities  based  on  type  of  service, 
categories  of  persons  to  be  served,  and  type 
of  disability,  with  special  consideration  being 
given  to  the  needs  for  such  services  and 
facilities  in  areas  of  urban  and  rural  poverty: 
and 

(d)  general  standards  of  construction  and 
equipment  for  facilities  of  different  elf  sses 
and  in  different  types  of  location. 

"NONDUPLICATION 

"Sec.  140.  (a)  In  determining  the  amount 
of  any  payment  for  the  construction  of  any 
facility  under  a  State  plan  apprrffred  under 
this  part,  there  shall  be  disregarded  (I)  any 
portion  of  the  costs  of  such  construction 
which  are  financed  by  Federal  funds  provided 
under  any  provision  of  law  other  than  this 
part,  and  (2)  the  amount  of  any  non -Federal 
funds  required  to  be  expended  as  a  condition 
of  receipt  of  such  Federal  funds. 

"(b)  In  determining  the  amount  of  any 
State's  Federal  share  of  expenditures  for 
planning,  administration,  and  services  In- 
curred by  It  under  a  State  plan  approved 
under  this  part,  there  shall  be  disregarded 

(1)  any  portion  of  such  expenditures  which 
are  financed  by  Federal  funds  provided  imder 
any  provision  of  law  other  than  this  part,  and 

(2)  the  amount  of  any  non-Federal  funds 
required  to  be  expended  as  a  condition  of 
receipt  of  such  Federal  funds." 

Sec  102.  (a)  Section  401  of  the  Mental 
Retardation  Facilities  and  Community  Men- 
tal Health  Centers  Construction  Act  of  1963, 
as  amended  (42  U.S.C.  2691),  is  amended 
by— 

( 1 )  strlUng  out  ";  for  purposes  of  this  title 
and  title  n  only,  tocludes  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands"  In  subsection  (a) 
and  Inserting  "the  Trust  Territcwy  of  the 
Pacific  Islands."  after  "Virgin  Islands,"; 

(2)  striking  out  subsection  (b)  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(b)  The  term  "facility  for  persons  with 
developmental  disabilities'  means  a  facility, 
or  a  specified  portion  ot  a  faculty,  designed 
primarily  for   the  delivery  of  <Mie  or  more 
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servlcee  to  persons  with  one  or  more  develop- 
mental disabilities."; 

(3)  striking  out  the  words  "the  mentally 


sufficiently  related  to  mental  retardation  to 
warrant   inclusion  In   this  part." 

DEMONSTRATION    AND    TRAINING    GRANTS 


Presidential  Counsellor  Bryce  N.  Har- 
low   has    impugned    the    integrity    and 
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It  WBs  incredible  that  he  would  make 
such  a  statement  after  Mr,  BeLleu's 
statements  to  me  and  Mr.  Lewis   the 


his  station  more  than  the  station's  lowest 
unit  charge  for  any  time  period. 
In  all  other  respects  section  315  re- 


This  is  what  the  president  of  NBC 
said: 
To  advance  this  purpose  three  years  ago. 
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MTTlces  to  persons  with  one  or  more  develop- 
mental dlsablUtlee."; 

(3)  striking  out  the  words  "the  mentally 
retarded"  wherever  they  occxir  In  subsection 
(d)  and  Inserting  the  words  "persons  with 
developmental  disablllUes"  in  lieu  thereof; 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  section  the 
following  subsections: 

"(1)  The  term  'developmental  disability' 
means  a  disability  attributable  to  mental  re- 
tardation, cerebral  palsy,  epilepsy,  or  other 
neurological  handicapping  condition  of  an 
Individual  which  originates  before  such  Indl- 
Tldual  attains  age  eighteen,  which  has  con- 
tinued or  can  be  expected  to  continue  in- 
definitely, and  which  constitutes  a  substan- 
tial handicap  to  such  individual. 

"(m)  The  term  'services  for  persons  with 
developmental  dlsablUtles'  means  specialized 
services  or  special  iMlaptatlons  of  generic 
services  directed  toward  the  alleviation  of  a 
developmental  disability  or  toward  the  social, 
personal,  physical,  or  economic  hablUtatlon 
or  rehabilitation  of  an  individual  affected  by 
such  a  disability,  and  such  term  includes 
diagnosis,  evaluation,  treatment,  personal 
care,  day-care,  domiciliary  care,  special  living 
arrangements,  training,  education,  sheltered 
employment,  recreation,  counseling  of  the 
Individual  with  such  disability  and  of  his 
family,  protective  and  other  social  smd  soclo- 
legal  services.  Information  and  referral  serv- 
ices, follow-on  services,'  and  transportation 
services  necessary  to  aagxire  delivery  of  serv- 
ices to  persons  with  developmental  dls- 
abUlUes. 

"(n)  The  term  'regulations'  means  (unless 
the  text  otherwise  indicates)  regulations 
promulgated  by  the  Secretary." 

(b)  Sections  403,  405,  and  406  of  such  Act 
are  amended  by  Inserting  the  words  "or 
persons  with  other  developmental  disabili- 
ties" after  the  words  "mentally  retarded" 
wherever  they  occur. 

(c)  Section  404  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
deleting  "134(b)"  and  Inserting  "134(c)"  In 
lieu  thereof. 

OTXCTTVC    DATS 

Sbc.  103.  The  amendments  made  by  this 
title  shall  apply  with  respect  to  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  years  beginning  after  June 
30. 1970. 

TITLE  n— COWSTRUCnON,   DEMONSTRA- 
TION.    AND     TRAININO     GRANTS     FOR 
,    UNIVERSmr-AFFHIATED       FAdLTTIES 
FOR  THE  MENTALLY  RETARDED 
camoN 

Sec.  301.  (a)(1)  The  oapUon  to  part  B  of 
the  Mental  Retardation  Facilities  Construc- 
tion Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"CoNSTsucnoi*,  DKMONnmATtoif  and  T«ad»- 

iNC  Grants  fob  Ui»iy««arrT-AJTnjATn>  Fa- 

cnjnxs  ros  thx  Mentallt  Rktasdkd 
cornnxTcnoK  okamts 

Sbc.  20a.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
131  (a)  of  the  Mental  RetardaUon  Faculties 
Construction  Act  Is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "clinical  facilities  pro- 
viding, as  nearly  as  practicable,  a  full  range 
of  Inpatient  and  outpatient  services  for  the 
mentally  retarded  ( which  for  purposes  of  this 
part.  Includes  other  neurological  handicap- 
ping conditions  found  by  the  Secretary  to 
be  sttfllcientlir  relisted  to  mental  retardation 
to  warrant  Inclvislon  In  this  part)  and": 

(3)  by  striking  out  "clinical  training"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof:  "Interdisciplinary 
training";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "each  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1969,  and  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1970"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof:  "for  each  of  the  next  five  fiscal 
years'*. 

(b)  Section  131  of  such  Act  la  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  sub- 
section : 

"(c)  For  purposes  of  this  part,  the  term 
'mentally  retarded'  shall  Include  mental  re- 
tardation and  other  neurological  handicap- 
ping conditions  found  by  the  Secretary  to  b« 


sufficiently  related  to  mental  retardation  to 
warrant   inclusion  In   this  part." 

DEMONSTaATION   AND   TKAININO   GRANTS 

Sac.  203.  Part  B  of  the  MenUl  Retarda- 
tion Facilities  Construction  Act  Is  amended 
by  redesignating  sections  123,  133,  124,  and 
125  as  sections  123,  124,  125,  and  126.  respec- 
tively, and  by  adding  the  following  new  sec- 
tion after  section  121 : 

"DKKONSTRATION    AND    TRAINING    GRANTS 

"Sec.  122.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  assisting 
Institutions  of  higher  education  to  contrib- 
ute more  effectively  to  the  solution  of  com- 
plex health,  education,  and  social  problems 
of  children  and  adults  suffering  from  mental 
retardation,  the  Secretary  may.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  part,  make 
grants  to  cover  costs  of  administering  and 
operating  demonstration  facilities,  and  Inter- 
disciplinary training  programs  for  personnel, 
needed  to  render  specialized  services  to  the 
mentally  retarded.  Including  established  dis- 
ciplines as  well  as  new  kinds  of  training  to 
meet  critical  shortages  In  the  care  of  the 
mentally  retarded. 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  making  grants 
under  this  section,  there  Is  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  $7,000,000  for  the  fiscal  yettf 
ending  June  30.  1971;  til, 000.000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972;  and  $15,- 
000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1973. 

Sac.  304.  Section  133  of  such  Act,  as  re- 
designated by  this  Act,  Is  amended  by  in- 
serting "(a)"  after  "Sec.  213.",  by  Inserting 
"the  construction  or*  before  "any  facility," 
by  deleting  "133(3)"  and  Inserting  "139(d)" 
In  lieu  thereof,  and  by  adding  the  following 
new  subsection  at  the  end  thereof ; 

"(b)  Applications  for  demonstration  or 
training  grants  under  this  part  may  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  only  If  the  applicant 
is  a  college  or  university  operating  a  facility 
of  the  type  descrbed  In  section  121,  or  is  a 
public  or  nonprofit  private  agency  or  organl- 
isatlon  operating  such  a  facility." 

Sec.  205.  Section  124  of  such  Act,  as  re- 
designated by  this  Act,  Is  amended  by  de- 
leting the  phrases  "for  the  construction  of  a 
facility"  and  "of  construction"  in  subsection 
(a)  thereof,  and  by  deleting  the  phrase  "In 
such  Installments  consistent  with  const|flc- 
tlon  progress."  in  subsection  (b)  therecf. 

Sbc.  306.  Section  135  of  such  Act,  as  redes- 
ignated by  this  Act,  Is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing "construction"  before  "funds"  In  th« 
first  line  thereof. 

MAINTBirAIfCB   OF   BITOBT 

Sbc.  307.  Such  Act  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section : 

MAINTBNANCB  OF  BTTOBT 

"Sbc.  137.  Applications  for  grants  under 
this  part  may  be  approved  by  the  Secretary 
only  if  the  application  contains  or  is  sup- 
ported by  reasonable  assurances  that  the 
grants  will  not  result  In  any  decrease  in  the 
level  of  State,  local,  and  other  non-Federal 
funds  for  mental  retardation  facilities,  serv- 
ices and  training  which  woiild  (except  for 
such  grant)  be  avtuiable  to  the  applicant, 
but  that  such  grants  will  be  used  to  supple- 
ment, and,  to  the  extent  practicable,  to  In- 
crease the  level  of  such  funds." 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
passed  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


PERSONAL  STATEMENT  BY  MRS. 
SMITH  OF  MAINE 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  President. 
Z  rise  on  a  point  of  personal  privilege. 


Presidential  Counsellor  Bryce  N.  Har- 
low has  impugned  the  integrity  and 
veracity  of  my  office.  He  stated  on  the 
CJBS-TV  morning  news  program  on  Fri- 
day, April  10.  1970,  with  respect  to  his 
call  to  Senator  Marlow  Cook  stating 
that  I  had  been  won  over  to  vote  for 
Judge  Carswell  that  the  "information 
came  from  Mrs.  Smith's  office." 

He  first  claimed  to  me  on  Wednesday 
that  such  information  came  from  my 
executive  assistant.  Bill  Lewis.  That  false 
accusation  was  completely  refuted  later 
that  very  day  and  again  the  next  day  on 
Thursday  by  the  receptionist  in  the  Sen- 
ate Office  Building  office  of  the  Vice 
President  where  the  false  report  origi- 
nated. 

Yet.  early  the  next  day,  on  Friday,  he 
repeats  the  false  accusation,  but  broadens 
it  to  my  "office"  instead  of  Mr.  Lewis 
and  does  not  specify  any  individual. 

About  an  hour  prior  to  the  Carswell 
vote  on  Wednesday,  April  8.  1970,  Presi- 
dential Counsellor  Bryce  N.  Harlow,  and 
members  of  his  White  House  lobbying 
team,  called  some  Republican  Senators 
stating  that  I  had  been  won  over  and 
would  vote  for  Judge  Carswell  and  that 
they  should  do  likewise. 

When  I  learned  of  this  I  called  Mr. 
Harlow,  expressed  my  resentment  to  him. 
and  asked  on  what  basis  he  was  making 
this  representation.  He  stated  that  my 
executive  assistant.  Bill  Lewis,  had  so 
stated  as  reported  by  Presidential  As- 
sistant for  Senate  Relations,  Kenneth  E. 
BeLieu.  ^^___ 

I  then  went  to  Mr.  BeLieu  who  stated 
that  he  had  been  informed  by  Walter  L. 
Mote.  Administrative  Assistant  to  the 
Vice  President,  who  had  received  the 
word  from  one  of  the  girls  in  the  Vice 
President's  Capitol  office,  who  had  re- 
ceived the  word  from  the  receptionist  in 
the  Vice  President's  office  in  the  New 
Senate  Office  Building,  who  had  received 
it  from  a  man  passing  in  the  hall  in  front 
of  the  Vice  President's  office. 

After  the  vote  that  day,  Bill  Lewis  went 
to  the  Vice  President's  receptionist  and 
stated  that  she  had  been  quoted  as  saying 
denied  that  she  had  made  such  a  state- 
that  he  had  told  her  that  I  would  vote 
for  Judge  Carswell.  She  emphatically 
ment. 

The  next  day  on  Thursday,  April  9, 
1970.  Mr.  BeLieu  asked  to  talk  with  Mr. 
Lewis.  He  came  to  the  office  and  ex- 
pressed his  regrets  about  the  incident  to 
Mr.  Lewis  and  stated  that  he  had  ques- 
tioned the  Vice  President's  receptionist 
and  she  had  unequivocally  denied  that 
Mr.  Lewis  had  made  the  statement  at- 
tributed to  him.  He  related  the  sequence 
of  the  report — the  Vice  President's  New 
Senate  Office  Building  receptionist  to  the 
girls  in  the  Vice  President's  Capitol  office 
to  the  Vice  President's  Administrative 
Assistant  to  Mr.  BeLieu  to  Mr.  Harlow. 

Mr.  BeLieu  and  Mr.  Lewis  then  came 
into  my  office  and  Mr.  BeLieu  repeated 
to  me  the  statements  he  had  made  to  Mr. 
Lewis. 

On  Friday,  April  10, 1970,  the  day  after 
Mr.  BeLleu's  visit  to  my  office,  a  CBS  rep- 
resentative called  Bill  Lewis  and  stated 
that  Mr.  Harlow  on  the  CBS-TV  news 
program  that  morning  had  stated  that 
the  "information  came  from  Mrs.  Smith's 
office." 
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It  was  incredible  that  he  would  make 
such  a  statement  after  Mr.  BeLieu's 
statements  to  me  and  Mr.  Lewis  the 
afternoon  before.  To  be  sure  about  this, 
the  transcript  was  checked  and  verified 
that  Mr.  Harlow  had  made  the  statement. 

There  are  only  two  men  on  my  staff — 
my  executive  assistant  euid  my  secre- 
tary— both  have  denied  unequivocally 
that  they  had  made  such  a  statement  of 
how  I  would  vote  to  the  Vice  President's 
receptionist  or  to  anyone  else. 

When  verification  of  Mr.  Harlow's 
statement  on  CBS-TV  was  made.  Mr. 
Lewis  called  Mr.  BeLieu  and  told  him  of 
the  Harlow  statement. 

Mr.  Lewis  stated  that  he  wanted  to 
checft  again  with  Mr.  BeLieu  on  accuracy 
of  recollection  of  Mr.  BeLieu's  statements 
of  the  day  before  and  Mr.  BeLieu  reaf- 
firmed his  statements. 

I  am  shocked  at  the  repeated  irrespon- 
sibility of  Mr.  Harlow  both  before  and 
after  the  vote. 

He  has  a  serious  obligation  to  make 
positive  Identification  and  submit  posi- 
tive proof — or  retract  his  statement  and 
apologize. 


EQUAL-TIME   REQUIREMENTS   FOR 
CANDIDATES  FOR  PUBLIC  OFFICE 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  Calendar  No.  747.  S.  3637. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Saxbb)  .  The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 
t  The  Assistant  Lxgislativz  Clerk.  S. 
3637,  to  amend  section  315  of  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934  with  respect  to 
equal-time  requirements  for  candidates 
for  public  office,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Islemd. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  lii.  President,  I  think 
that  the  pending  bill  is  of  intense  interest 
to  everyone  in  this  Chsunber  and  I  would 
very  much  appreciate  their  indulgence 
and  their  attention  so  that  they  will  un- 
derstand what  the  i>ending  measure 
really  is  and  what  it  really  does. 

Mr.  President,  today,  the  Senate  begins 
consideration  of  S.  3637,  a  bill  to  amend 
section  315  of  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934,  as  amended.  Among  other  things, 
that  section  requires  a  licensee  of  a 
broadcast  station  who  permits  any  le- 
gally qualified  candidate  for  a  public 
office  to  use  his  facilities  to  afford  equal 
opportunities  to  all  other  candidates  for 
that  office  to  use  the  facilities. 

S.  3637  would  repeal  that  require- 
ment insofar  as  it  applies  to  legally  quali- 
fied candidates  for  the  Office  of  President 
and  Vice  President. 

Section  315  also  requires  that  the 
charges  made  by  a  licensee  for  the  use  of 
his  station  by  a  legally  qualified  candi- 
date for  any  of  the  purposes  set  forth 
in  the  section  shall  not  exceed  the 
charges  made  for  the  comparable  use  of 
such  station  for  other  purposes. 

This  legislation  would  also  amend  that 
requirement  so  that  a  licensee  could  not 
charge  any  such  candidate  who  uses 


his  station  more  than  the  station's  lowest 
imit  charge  for  amy  time  period. 

In  all  other  respects  section  315  re- 
mains applicable  to  the  use  of  broad- 
cast facilities  by  legally  qualified  candi- 
dates for  public  office.  This  means  the 
prohibition  against  censorship  as  pres- 
ently contained  in  section  315  remains 
Intact  with  respect  to  all  candidates,  in- 
cluding those  for  the  Offices  of  President 
and  Vice  President. 

It  also  means  that  this  legislation  does 
not  diminish  or  affect  in  anyway  the  FCC 
policy  or  existing  law  which  holds  that  a 
licensee's  statutory  obligation  to  serve 
the  public  interest  is  to  include  the  broad 
encompassing  duty  of  providing  a  fair 
cross  section  of  opinion  in  the  station's 
coverage  of  public  affairs  and  matters  of 
public  controversy.  This  standard  of  fair- 
ness applies  to  political  broadcasts  not 
coming  within  the  coverage  of  section 
315,  such  as  speeches  by  spokesmen  for 
candidates  as  distinguished  from  candi- 
dates themselves. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendments  recom- 
mended in  S.  3637  are  the  result  of  ex- 
tensive hearings  and  deliberations  by  the 
Commerce  Committee. 

The  committee  unanimously  agreed 
that  they  are  the  minimum  steps  neces- 
sary if  the  public  is  to  receive  the  full 
benefit  of  the  dynamic  media  of  radio 
and  television  in  the  arena  of  political 
broadcasting.  And,  after  all,  this  is  the 
fundamental  purpose  of  section  315 — to 
insure  that  the  electorate  is  fully  in- 
formed on  the  issues  and  the  candidates. 

The  airwaves,  especially  those  used  for 
television,  now  play  a  dominant  role 
in  political  campaigning.  During  the  1968 
presidential  election  campaign  a  candi- 
date could  with  a  single  message  lasting 
1  minute,  presented  within  one  program, 
on  one  television  network,  reach  as  many 
as  23  million  viewers  of  voting  age— a 
number  equal  to  almost  a  third  of  the 
votes  cast  in  that  election.  Prior  to  tele- 
vision, with  the  most  intensive  campaign, 
a  candidate  could  have  reached  only  a 
small  fraction  of  that  audience. 

In  recognition  of  the  value  of  the  me- 
dium to  inform  the  electorate,  and  en- 
couraged by  the  results  of  the  1960 
suspension  which  resulted  in  the  Ken- 
nedy-Nixon debates,  the  committee  be- 
lieves that  repeal  of  section  315(a)  with 
respect  to  candidates  for  the  offices  of 
President  and  Vice  President  will  pro- 
vide the  opportunity  for  the  major  party 
candidates  in  cooperation  with  the 
broadcasters  to  present  their  views  with- 
out the  inhibitions  presently  contained  in 
section  315. 

In  doing  so,  however,  I  wish  to  em- 
phasize that  all  other  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 315  remain  applicable  to  these 
candidates. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  may  say  here 
parenthetically  that  our  committee,  and 
especially  the  chairman  of  that  sub- 
committee, who  Is  addressing  the 
CThair  and  the  Senate  at  this  time,  is 
very  eager  to  obtain  a  pledge  from  the 
networks  that  they  would  in  no  way  dic- 
tate the  format.  And  the  hearings  indi- 
cate very  definitely  that  they  will 
cooperate. 


This  is  what  the  president  of  NBC 
said: 

To  advance  this  purpose  three  years  ago. 
I  pledged  that  NBC  television  network  would 
make  available  a  designated  number  of 
prime  time  half  hours  for  appearances  by 
the  Presidential  and  Vice  PresidenUal  can- 
didates of  the  major  parties  of  the  1968  cam- 
paign. We  proposed  to  offer  the  time  without 
charge  for  the  candidates  to  use  as  they 
saw  fit. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  emphasize 
that. 

Mr.  President,  there  has  been  a  tre- 
mendous amount  of  discussion  and  de- 
bate in  this  country  about  the  cost  of 
national  elections. 

Last  year  the  Republican  candidate, 
I  understand,  spent  more  thsm  $12  mil- 
lion. The  Democratic  candidate  spent 
more  than  $6  million.  Pour  years  before 
the  situation  was  just  the  reverse.  It  was 
the  Democratic  candidate  who  spent 
more  money  than  the  Republican  candi- 
date. 

The  question  has  arisen  whether  all 
of  this  is  becoming  rather  scandalous — 
the  amount  of  money  that  is  being  spent 
for  television  in  a  political  campaign. 

We  realize  that  television  is  an  intri- 
cate part  of  the  campaign  process.  But 
there  has  to  be  a  limit  on  how  much 
money  can  be  spent.  Otherwise  we  will 
end  up  realizing  that  only  the  wealthy 
can  seek  the  Office  of  President.  That 
would  be  a  tragedy  for  our  democratic 
process.  « 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  make  it  ab- 
solutely clear  that  the  networks  have 
promised  that  if  we  enact  the  provisions 
of  this  bill  that  have  been  reported  by 
the  committee,  they  will  give  one-half 
hour  of  prime  time,  several  spots,  to  the 
prominent  presidential  candidates  with- 
out charge,  that  time  to  be  used  by  the 
candidates  as  they  themselves  see  fit. 

How  smyone  could  refuse  that  offer 
is  beyond  me. 

I  also  wish  to  point  out  that  in  urging 
the  adoption  of  this  legislation  repealing 
section  315  as  it  applies  to  presidential 
and  vice  presidential  candidates,  the 
committee  is  not  endorsing  any  particu- 
lar format  for  the  appearances  of  the 
candidates.  Rather,  complete  freedom  Is 
being  given  to  the  broadcaster  and  can- 
didates to  develop  specific  program  for- 
mats for  the  appearance  of  the  candi- 
dates. The  committee  feels  that  the  flexi- 
bility being  given  in  this  legislation  will 
permit  the  broadcaster  and  candidates  to 
innovate  and  experiment  with  various 
program  formats,  including  joint  appear- 
ances. Whatever  is  done,  should  be  done 
as  a  result  of  discussion,  negotiations, 
and  cooperation  between  the  candidates 
and  the  broadcasters. 

Mr.  President,  we  do  not  want  any  of 
this  stage  business  of  the  empty  chair 
or  any  other  gimmick. 

This  has  to  be  on  a  dignified  basis.  This 
is  an  offer  made  by  the  networks  to  meet 
the  problem  of  the  very  excessive  costs 
involved.  This  htis  nothing  to  do  with  the 
purchase  of  time.  This  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  amoimt  of  time  that  will 
be  given  1^  the  networks  if  we  relieve 
them  of  section  316.  The  time  will  be 
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given  free  to  presidential  and  vice  presi- 
dential candidates  on  a  format  to  be 


who  usually  buy  time  for  much  more 
time  and  for  longer  periods. 


There  is  no  question  at  all  about  it.  Be- 
cause it  is  such  a  dynamic  media  and 
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Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield.  charge   the  presidential   candidates   no    million  in  my  State  to  wage  a  losing 

Mr   PERCy"^  Mr   President,  I  concur     more  than  half  of  what  the  cost  is  and     campaign,  just  to  try  to  pull  name  iden- 
ir.  ti-Hot  fH«  RcnoVy^r  is  trvinc-  tn  ac-     that  the  Other  half  would  be  underwrlt-     tification  up  from  zero  to  somewhere  into 
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given  free  to  presidential  and  vice  presi- 
dential candidates  on  a  format  to  be 
chosen  by  the  candidate. 

It  is  expressly  intended,  therefore,  that 
each  candidate  be  free  to  choose  his  own 
format. 

Moreover,  the  committee  has  been  as- 
sured by  the  networks  that  in  addition 
to  the  tune  made  available  to  major  party 
candidates,  free  time  will  also  be  made 
available  on  a  fair  basis  to  the  candidate 
of  any  significant  third  party  which 
might  emerge,  such  as  the  States  Rights 
Party  in  1948  or  the  Progressive  parties 
in  1924  and  1948  or  the  American  Inde- 
pendent Party  in  1968. 

One  might  ask  what  would  be  done 
in  the  case  of  Wallace.  There  Is  no  ques- 
tion at  all  that  he  was  a  significant 
candidate  at  that  time.  He  would  be 
given  an  appropriate  amount  of  time  to 
use  at  his  own  discretion. 

Mr.  President,  in  addition  to  relieving 
broadcasters  of  some  of  the  strictures 
of  section  315.  S.  3637  would  also  bring 
some  semblance  of  uniformity  to  the 
rates  charged  candidates  for  public  ofBce 
and  enable  them  to  purchase  time  at  the 
more  favorable  rates  available  to  ccun- 
mercial  advertisers. 

Here  again  I  wish  to  emphasize  that 
the  committee's  ultimate  purpose  is  to 
make  information  on  the  issues  and  can- 
didates more  widely  available  to  the  pub- 
lic. 

As  presently  applied,  section  315(b) 
requires  the  charges  made  for  the  use  of 
any  broadcasting  station  by  a  candidate 
shall  not  exceed  the  charges  made  for  the 
comparable  use  of  such  station  for  other 
purposes.  All  dlscoimt  privileges  offered 
by  a  station  to  commercial  advertisers  by 
reason  of  bulk  time  sales  or  other  com- 
mercial trade  practices  are  only  available 
to  candidates  under  equal  terms. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  I  should  explain 
that  in  simple  language.  Today  a  com- 
mercial advertiser  can  go  to  a  broadcast- 
ing station  and  get  a  package  deal.  He 
is  advertising,  let  us  say.  a  detergent,  or 
soap,  or  some  other  article.  Because  he 
takes  a  certain  number  of  time  periods 
over  a  matter  of  months  or  throughout 
the  entire  season,  he  gets  a  special  rate. 

In  other  words,  a  minute  might  cost 
him.  let  us  say,  S200.  Then  a  candidate 
for  public  ofBce  comes  sdong.  whether  it 
be  for  the  office  of  Senator,  Governor, 
or  President.  He  wants  to  buy  a  1 -minute 
spot  for  thf  8  weeks  before  the  election. 
He  does  not  have  a  package,  so  that  will 
cost  him  $400  a  minute.  That  is  a  hypo- 
thetical case. 

This  amendment  provides  that  In  no 
case  for  any  office,  even  a  school  com- 
mitteeman, can  a  broadcaster  charge  for 
a  particular  time  period  at  any  time 
more  than  the  lowest  coet  he  charges 
any  other  advertiser  for  that  period. 
That.  I  am  told,  could  be  between  30  to 
50  percent.  This  is  in  the  public  Interest 
because  the  public  is  entitled  to  know 
the  i&sues  and  the  candidates. 

Since  a  political  candidate's  broadcast 
time  requirements  are  limited  in  terms 
of  weeks  or  a  few  months  at  best,  he 
cannot  avail  himself  of  the  favorable 
rates  available  to  commercial  advertisers 


who  usually  buy  time  for  much  more 
time  and  for  longer  periods. 

Thus,  despite  the  present  provisions  of 
section  315<b>,  he  Is  at  a  distinct  dis- 
advantage Insofar  as  benefiting  from 
combinations  of  rates  or  other  arrange- 
ments offered  the  usual  commercial  time 
buyer. 

We  are  all  aware  that  these  commer- 
cial practices  are  intended  as  Incentives 
to  advertisers,  and  they  are  related  to 
the  demands  of  the  marketplace. 

Nevertheless,  broadcasting  is  impressed 
with  a  public  trust:  and  broadcasting  li- 
censes are  conditioned  upon  service  to 
the  public. 

Accordingly.  S.  3637  provides  that  the 
charge  made  to  a  candidate  for  the  use 
of  broadcast  facilities  for  any  amount  of 
time  not  to  exceed  the  lowest  unit  charge 
made  to  any  commercial  advertiser  for 
the  same  amount  of  time  in  the  same 
time  period. 

This  means  that  a  candidate,  regard- 
less of  how  little  time  he  wished  to  pur- 
chase, could  purchase  It  at  the  same  low 
rate  it  was  sold  by  the  station  to  the 
commercial  advertiser  who  may  have 
bought  it  under  the  most  favorable 
arrangement. 

In  other  words,  if  a  candidate  wishes 
to  purchase  a  unit  of  time  during  prime 
time  on  a  week  night,  he  could  only  be 
charged  the  lowest  rate  that  was  charged 
a  commercial  advertiser  for  a  similar 
unit  in  the  same  time  segment,  regard- 
less of  what  sort  of  a  bulk  time  or  com- 
bination time  sales  agreement  the 
commercial  buyer  entered  into  In  order 
to  receive  the  lowest  rate. 

In  order  to  facilitate  administration  of 
this  provision,  and  so  that  licensees  may 
know  their  obligation  imder  it.  the  PCC 
would  adopt  appropriate  rules  and  regu- 
lations to  assure  that  licensees  comply 
with  this  provision  in  S.  3637  providing 
candidates  with  the  opportunity  to  pur- 
chase time  at  the  lowest  unit  rate. 

Mr.  President.  S.  3637  does  not  contain 
the  final  answef  to  the  spiraling  cost  of 
campaigning  via  the  electronic  media.  As 
I  noted  earlier,  the  committee  feels  that 
the  provisions  of  this  legislation  are  min- 
imum steps  that  must  be  taken  If  candi- 
dates are  to  be  able  to  use  this  media  In 
a  maimer  that  is  most  beneficial  to  the 
public. 

In  recommending  this  legislation  in  its 
present  form  the  committee  was  mindful 
of  the  complex  nature  of  the  subject. 
Accordingly,  it  has  sought  to  draft  pro- 
visions that  are  easily  imderstood  and 
applied  so  that  candidates  will  know 
their  rights:  licensees  their  obligations; 
and  the  FCC  will  be  able  to  administer 
the  provisions  expeditiously. 

That  is  what  the  bill  contains.  I  am 
perfectly  willing  to  answer  any  questions, 
but  before  I  yield  I  want  to  bring  out 
this  matter.  Last  Thursday  I  introduced 
an  amendment  I  intend  to  call  up.  I  am 
gomg  to  modify  it  slightly.  I  introduced 
an  amendment,  which  I  explained  In  the 
Record  for  the  benefit  of  the  Senate.  In 
essence,  this  is  what  my  amendment 
would  do.  I  repeat  that  television  and 
i-adio  have  become  a  very  integral  and 
essential  part  of  the  campaign  process. 


There  Is  no  question  at  all  about  it.  Be- 
cause it  is  such  a  dynamic  media  and 
because  it  reaches  so  many  people  the 
political  campaigner,  naturally,  would 
like  to  Indulge  in  it  to  some  extent.  But  it 
is  costly — very  costly. 

As  I  pointed  out,  the  cost  was  about 
$18  million  on  the  national  level.  There 
have  been  some  States — and  I  have  been 
flabbergasted  by  this  information — where 
some  candidates  in  seeking  o£Qce  that 
pays  only  $42,500  a  year  have  paid  a  half 
million  dollars  for  television  alone.  This 
money  has  to  be  raised  and  that  is  where 
the  possibility  of  scandal  romes  in.  If 
the  candidate  is  not  wealthy  enough  to 
get  it  from  his  own  pocket  he  has  to 
raise  the  money.  And  that  is  where  these 
contrivances  come  in.  So  we  end  up  with 
$100  dinners,  $1,000  dinners,  and  in 
Washington  a  short  wliile  ago  it  was  a 
$1',2  million  dinner  that  made  the 
headlines. 

Mr.  President,  all  of  that  effort  is  to 
do  what?  It  is  to  create  a  television  Im- 
age. I  think  it  Is  essential  to  keep  this 
matter  under  control.  That  is  what  my 
amendment  would  seek  to  do.  My  amend- 
ment is  very  simple.  I  can  state  it  In 
one  paragraph.  My  amendment  would 
limit  the  expenditure  of  money  by  the 
candidate,  or  anyone  in  his  behalf — 
Committees  for  Pastore.  Committees  for 
Percy,  Committees  for  Stennis,  or  for 
anybody — so  that,  all  told  a  candidate 
could  not  spend  for  the  electronic  media 
more  than  the  sum  of  5  cents  multiplied 
by  the  number  of  votes  in  the  previous 
election. 

Mr.  President.  I  will  tell  you  what  that 
means.  This  is  the  money  spent  just  to 
buy.  not  production.  In  Mississippi  you 
could  spend  $32,725.45.  That  is  a  lot 
of  money.  Your  opponent  could  not 
spend  any  more.  The  wso'  It  operates 
now.  It  is.  "Ill  go  you  one  better;  and 
I'll  go  you  one  better."  It  Is  something  we 
are  all  subject  to.  Drive  along  a  highway 
during  a  campaign  and  you  will  see  your 
opponent's  billboard  and  you  have  to 
have  one  across  the  road  from  him.  After 
the  election  you  could  kick  yourself  for 
the  extravagance,  but  when  election  time 
comes,  you  do  It  all  over  again..  It  Is  get- 
ting out  of  bounds. 

In  the  case  of  Illinois,  you  could  spend 
$230,987.45  alone  to  purchase  time  and 
your  opponent  could  not  spend  more.  All 
of  this  has  been  figured  out  from  the 
point  of  experience.  In  my  State,  It  comes 
to  about  $20,000.  I  have  recommended 
a  minimum  of  $20,000  to  meet  the  needs 
of  a  State  with  a  small  voting  population. 
Therefore,  we  do  have  a  floor  of  $20,000; 
not  less  than  $20,000  in  any  State.  But 
above  that  It  is  predicated  upon  5  cents 
for  the  number  of  votes  cast  in  the  pre- 
vious election.  That  is  a  reasonable  fig- 
ure and  it  would  bind  everyone  running 
for  that  office.  You  would  have  to  file  a 
reco'-d  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate ; 
the  broadcasters  have  to  keep  a  record. 
It  wc  uld  be  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world 
to  check,  and  It  will  bring  this  whole 
matter  into  an  area  of  commonsense  and 
ssnlty 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
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Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  concur 
in  what  the  Senator  is  trying  to  ac- 
complish. I  imderstand  this  would  ap- 
ply only  to  general  elections  and  wotild 
not  affect  primary  elections. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PERCY.  What  concerns  me  is  that 
one  candidate  may  have  no  primary  op- 
position from  one  party  and  yet  another 
candidate  may  have  intensive  competi- 
tion. He  may  spend  a  tremendous 
amoimt  of  money  in  that  competition 
on  television  to  sell  his  name  and  his 
Ideas  and  get  his  point  of  view  across. 
The  other  candidate,  with  no  contest  has 
no  reason  to  spend  much  money. 

With  ■  the  limitation  in  the  general 
election,  is  it  going  to  force  the  candidate 
to  really  spend  w^hen  it' Is  unlimited  in 
order  to  get  his  message  across? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  My  experience  is  that 

^  primary  has  never  helped  anybody, 

and  I  have  been  at  it  for  35  years.  You 

are  more  apt  to  be  hurt  in  a  primary 

than  helped. 

But  the  practical  question  is,  How  we 
would  go  about  it?  How  can  there  be  a 
limitation?  If  primaries  were  Included 
we  would  nm  into  a  buzz  saw.  If  the 
Senator  wishes  to  include  the  primaries 
I  would  be  willing  to  consider  it  now  but 
it  is  at  election  time  that  we  are  es- 
sentially concerned  and  that  is  when  the 
candidate  has  a  real  opponent. 

The  political  complection  of  the  coim- 
try  is  changing.  The  two-party  system 
is  becoming  stronger  throughout  the 
country.  In  due  time  the  primary  system 
will  be  an  intraparty  fight  and  no  more. 

We  did  consider  that.  It  complicates 
the  whole  matter.  I  think  this  present 
measure  is  a  fine  practical  begiiuiing  and 
that  is  where  it  should  stay. 

Mr.  PERCY.  My  second  question  is  this. 
I  have  not  had  a  chance  to  consider  this 
matter  thoroughly.  If  we  get  Into  a  lim- 
itation of  one  type  of  advertising  and 
commimlcating,  does  it  Imply  there  will 
be  control  over  other  aspects?  The  use  of 
television  is  a  decision  a  candidate  may 
or  may  not  make  based  on  whether  that 
would  be  the  best  use  for  his  money.  But 
if  there  is  a  limitation  on  television, 
would  the  arbitrary  limitation  on  tele- 
vision cause  candidates  to  spend  unlim- 
ited amoimts  of  money  on  radio,  bill- 
boards, direct  mailing,  and  newspaper 
advertisements?  I  am  not  sure  why  we 
discriminate  against  advertising  on  tele- 
vision and  think  we  are  controlling  the 
matter. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  It  would  not  be  dis- 
criminating. Here  Is  the  story.  This  in- 
cludes radio,  as  well.  The  controversy  has 
been  raging  for  years.  As  a  result,  there 
was  appoklnted  what  Is  known  as  the 
Twentieth  Century  Fund  Committee  on 
Campaign  Costs.  This  was  headed  by 
Newton  Mlnow.  with  such  people  as 
Thomas  Corcoran  and  Dean  Burch  as 
members.  They  came  before  our  commit- 
tee and  here  was  one  of  their  recommen- 
dations. I  do  not  question  their  motives. 
They  did  It  "for  free."  The  Senator  and 
I.  being  Members  of  the  Senate,  know 
how  Impractical  it  is.  This  is  their  rec- 
ommendation:   That   the   broadcasters 


charge  the  presidential  candidates  no 
more  than  half  of  what  the  cost  Is  and 
that  the  other  half  would  be  imderwrit- 
ten  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
out  of  the  U.S.  Treasury.  The  Senator 
knows  what  a  chance  that  has  of  passing. 
That  Is  one  Idea. 

Then  we  had  another  idea  from  the 
group  known  as  a  Committee  for  a 
More  Effective  Congress.  The  proposal 
was  that  we  offer  a  specific  number  of  1- 
minute  spots  at  special  discoimts.  I  do 
not  want  to  tell  a  candidate  what  format 
he  should  use.  I  want  him  to  decide  how 
he  is  going  to  spend  his  money.  We  decide 
how  much,  and  the  candidate  decides 
how  he  shall  spend  his  money,  we  do  not 
tell  him  what  his  format  is  going  to  be. 

We  studied  all  these  proposals.  I  felt 
that  we  could  control  it  best  in  this  way 
we  have  spelled  out.  This  is  predicated  on 
experience. 

But  the  Senator  raises  the  question 
why  we  do  not  undertake  restrictions 
with  respect  to  newspapers.  The  Con- 
gress ought  to  do  it.  imder  the  Corrupt 
Practices  Act.  We  have  a  limitation  un- 
der the  law.  The  only  trouble  is  that  we 
have  shot  it  so  full  of  Holes.  One  cannot 
spend  more  than  3  cents  per  voter  under 
the  law,  so  they  engage  in  subterfuge  of 
having  various  committees  spend  money 
for  the  candidates.  We  ought  to  do  our 
job  better.  I  am  on  the  Communications 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Commerce.  I  can  deal  only  with  the  elec- 
tronic media,  which  is  the  most  djmamic 
part  of  the  news  media,  and  that  is  what 
we  are  dealing  with  at  this  time.  This 
is  the  only  phase  in  our  specific  jurisdic- 
tion. All  the  other  elements  the  Senator 
is  discussing  are  for  the  Congress  to  take 
care,  but  I  ix)int  out  that  this  particular 
matter  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  my 
subcommittee.  If  we  try  to  take  care  of 
all  of  these  other  matters,  nothing  will 
happen. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Will  the  Senator  yield  for 
another  question? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  keep  thinking  of  the 
built-in  advantages  that  an  incumbent 
has,  and  I  feel  comfortable  about  it. 
being  an  incumbent;  but  I  can  also  re- 
member the  problems  I  had  as  a  chal- 
lenger, looking  from  the  outside  In.  I  can 
remember  the  built-in  advantages  that 
a  challenger  is  working  against,  the 
franking  privilege  and  the  post  office 
privilege.  A  challenger  Is  working  against 
the  advantages  that  an  incumbent  has 
in  the  way  of  television  studios  down- 
stairs, with  films  being  ground  out  at 
cost.  A  challenger  is  constantly  working 
against  the  incumbent. 

I  can  remember  working  against  Paul 
Douglas,  and  I  can  remember  seeing  the 
public  service  telecasts  coming  on  Sun- 
day morning  or  Saturday  night  for  15 
minutes,  black  and  white  at  that  time. 
Think  about  how  much  It  would  cost  a 
challenging  candidate  to  get  15  minutes 
of  sometimes  prime  time,  trying  to  get 
name  identification,  when  I  was  not 
known  from  a  barn  door,  and  when  Paul 
Douglas,  the  Incumbent,  had  been  known 
for  18  years.  I  remember  the  amount  of 
money  it  took  in  my  State.  It  took  $1 


million  in  my  State  to  wage  a  losing 
campaign,  Just  to  try  to  pull  name  iden- 
tification up  from  zero  to  somewhere  into 
50  or  60  percent,  and  still  be  battling  a 
name  recognition  of  80  or  90  percent. 

I  wonder  if  it  Is  not  unfair  to  a  chal- 
lenger to  put  an  arbitrary  limitation  on 
the  most  dramatic  way  he  has  of  getting 
his  name  and  story  across,  even  though  I 
realize  it  would  he  a  tremendous  advan- 
tage to  me?  The  incumbent  does  not  de- 
clare until  he  has  to.  The  equal  time  pro- 
vision does  not  apply  until  he  becomes  a 
candidate.  So  all  the  incumbent  has  to 
do  is  withhold  his  candidacy,  trying  to 
get  as  much  of  the  free  time  as  is  avail- 
able to  him  as  so-called  public  service. 
Yet  he  thinks  of  it  not  so  much  as  public 
service  as  utilizing  it  for  running  for  his 
next  candidacy.  I  wonder  If  the  chal- 
lenger should  be  so  limited  in  view  of  the 
built-in  advantages  that  an  incumbent 
has. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  do  not  mean  to  be 
facetious  about  this,  but,  after  all,  the 
Senator  won;  did  he  not? 

Mr.  PERCY.  The  second  time. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  right,  and  that 
is  the  best  proof  of  the  success  of  his 
campaign.  On  the  other  hand,  Is  the 
Senator  telling  me  that  $250,000  spent 
in  his  State  on  television  is  insufficient 
to  bring  his  story  before  the  people?  If 
I  were  proposing  a  miniscule  amount,  the 
Senator  would  have  an  argiunent,  but, 
after  all,  the  figure  is  reasonable.  The 
amount  of  time  is  limited  by  a  quarter 
of  a  million  dollars  to  be  spent.  My  good- 
ness, the  salary  for  this  job  is  only 
$42,500.  What  is  a  senatorial  candidate 
going  to  do?  Buy  it? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  know  that  Is  the  im- 
plication. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Of  course  that  Is  the 
implication,  and  the  public  is  getting  dis- 
concerted and  suspicious.  They  say, 
"What  gives  here?  What  can  be  in  this 
job  that  pays  only  $42,500;  yet  a  man  will 
go  out  and  spend  $2  million  to  win  it? 
What  gives  here?"  If  I  were  on  the  out- 
side looking  in.  very  frankly  I  would  ask 
the  same  question.  I  think  this  is  be- 
coming scandalous  in  many  areas.  At 
some  point  we  have  to  put  the  brakes  on. 
If  the  Senator  does  not  think  5  cents 
a  voter  is  enough,  I  am  willing  to  listen; 
but  we  must  have  a  celling.  Otherwise 
the  sky  is  the  limit.  Someone  will  come 
along  who  has  abundant  money  and  who 
can  take  it  out  of  his  own  ix>cket.  He  may 
be  running  against  someone  who  does 
not  have  the  money,  and  will  have  to  get 
it  from  these  assorted  and  sometimes 
questioned  procedures  of  raising  money 
over  which  the  public  is  getting  aroused. 
This  question  of  campaign  costs  hits  the 
front  pages  of  the  newspapers  all  over 
the  country. 

We  had  that  problem  before  the  com- 
mittee. The  committee  is  making  certain 
recommendations.  We  tiave  analyzed  all 
the  proposals,  and  we  think  this  is  the 
ultimate  decision.  I  am  not  tied  down 
to  any  pride  of  authorship.  I  think  spme- 
thing  needs  to  be  done.  Something  has 
got  to  be  done. 

I  have  run  for  office.  The  first  time 
I  ran  for  Governor  we  spent  $50,000. 
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That  was  in  1946 — $50,000  was  spent  and 
I  was  elected  Governor.  I  understand 
t.hfLf.  in  t.hp  1fL.<;t.  rAmnaicn  thev  snent  half 


tended  to  mean  that.  For  the  same  time 
period. 

Mr.  ALLEN    Yes    I  nuaaf^t  the  ii.<;*  t\t 


Senator  from  Rhode  Island.  I  think  that 
through  the  years,  he  has  acquired — I 

tin  nnt   moan   that,  ho  Hiri  nnt  havo   if  in 
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tlon  up  to  continue  the  law;  I  think  in 
fairness  that  should  be  stated. 

T  nrill  GOV  this-  ProsiHont.  .Tnhn.vin  felt 


from  Rhode  Island  which  he  was  about 
to  offer. 

There   were   other  orovisions  in  the 


Mr.  COTTON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GORE.  I  have  listened  with  a  great 
deal  of  interest  to  the  debate.  All  the 
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That  was  in  1946 — $50,000  was  spent  and 
I  was  elected  Governor.  I  understand 
that  in  the  last  campaign  they  spent  half 
a  million  dollars.  They  tell  me  that  in 
New  York  State  it  costs  $3  million.  What 
has  this  become?  This  is  terrible.  It  is 
nothing  less  than  terrible.  This  has  to 
be  a  bad  reflection  on  our  whole  demo- 
cratic election  campaign  process  unless 
we  begin  to  tie  or  nail  it  down. 

I  think  the  day  must  and  will  come 
when  we  do  something  about  these  other 
media  of  campaigning.  I  think  there 
should  be  stricter  laws.  I  think  there 
should  be  greater  accountability  by  the 
inciunbent  and  by  the  opponent  as  to 
how  much  money  is  being  spent  and  how 
the  money  is  being  raised. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  First,  I  want  to  commend 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  for  the  outstanding  leadership  he 
has  furnished  in  this  field  in  attempting 
to  see  to  it  that  the  great  power  of  the 
television  medium  is  used  in  the  gen- 
eral public  interest.  I  want  to  commend 
him.  too,  on  the  purposes  behind  and 
In  support  of  the  pending  measure. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
Senator,  however,  if  the  bill  as  intro- 
duced is  in  accordance  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  committee,  and  I  read 
from  the  fifth  full  paragraph  and  the 
seventh  paragraph  on  page  6  of  the  com- 
mittee report: 

Aooordlngly,  your  committee  iirges  thmt 
the  charge  made  to  a  candidate  for  tbe  use 
of  broadcast  facilities  for  any  amount  of  time 
not  to  exceed  the  lowest  unit  charge  made 
to  any  commercial  advertiser  for  the  same 
amount  of  time  In  the  same  'time  period. 

Skipping  a  paragraph  and  going  on: 

In  other  words.  If  a  candidate  wishes  to 
purchase  a  unit  of  time  during  prime  time 
on  a  weeknlght.  he  could  only  be  charged 
the  lowest  rate  that  was  charged  a  Mtmmer- 
dal  advertiser  for  a  similar  unit  In  tie  same 
time  segment,  regardless  of  what  sort  of  a 
bulk  time  or  combination  time  sales  agree- 
ment the  commercial  buyer  entered  Into 
In  order  to  receive  the  lowest  rate. 

I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  the  move 
for  comparability  for  political  advertis- 
ing as  compared  with  commercial  adver- 
tising, even  to  the  extent  of  allowing  the 
less  frequent  user  of  political  advertis- 
ing the  same  rate  as  the  quantity  dis- 
count allowed  to  the  commercial  user. 

I  note  that  the  bill  Itself  says : 

Ttxt  charges  made  for  the  use  of  any  broad- 
casting station  by  any  person  who  la  a  legally 
qualified  candidate  for  any  pubUc  office  «>i»ii 
not  exceed  the  lowest  unit  charge  of  the 
station  for  any  time  period. 

That  would  mean  that  a  political  ad- 
vertiser in  the  prime  time  of  around  7:30 
pjn.,  would  have  to  pay  only  the  lowest 
rate,  which  I  asstmie  would  be  the  rate 
along  about  the  time  of  the  late  late 
show. 

I  do  not  believe  that  Is  what  the  Sen- 
ator has  in  mind. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  No;  it  does  not  mean 
that  at  all,  and  perhaps  a  clarification 
there  would  be  desirable.  It  is  not  in- 


tended  to  mean  that.  For  the  same  time 
period. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes.  I  suggest  the  use  of 
the  committee  language,  as  found  in  the 
committee  report:  "not  to  exceed  the 
lowest  unit  charge  made  to  any  commer- 
cial advertiser  for  the  same  amount  of 
time  in  the  same  time  period." 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  agree.  Mr.  President, 
could  the  bill  be  modified  to  that  ex- 
tent? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Dole).  Will  the  Senator  state  his  modi- 
fication?   

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  what  was  the  re- 
quest? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  There  is  a  question  of 
misconstruction  here.  In  the  bill  we  used 
the  words  "any  time,"  which  was  in- 
tended to  mean  during  the  same  time 
period:  and  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
brings  up  the  thought,  and  properly  so, 
that  that  could  be  misconstrued,  that  a 
cheaper  time  let  us  say  during  the  morn- 
ing hours,  would  have  to  be  at  the  same 
rate  as  prime  time.  He  is  correcting  that, 
and  I  think  it  Is  a  good  modification. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  might  say  I  had  no- 
ticed the  same  problem  in  the  language. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  It  did  seem  to  be  unfair 
to  the  medium,  in  that  the  lowest  charge 
is  late  at  night  or  early  in  the  morning, 
and  for  prime  time  advertising,  under  the 
bill  as  reported,  the  political  advertiser 
could  claim  the  lowest  rate  charged  at 
any  time  during  the  day. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  was  never  in- 
tended, but  I  am  glad  that  the  point 
has  been  made. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  What  are  the  words 
suggested? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  To  use  the  word 
"same"  instead  of  "any." 

Mr.  ALLEN.  To  use  the  words  of  the 
committee  report:  "not  to  exceed  the 
lowest  unit  charge  made  to  any  com- 
mercial advertiser  for  the  same  amount 
of  time  in  the  same  period." 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  No  objection.  If  the 
Senator  will  send  that  modification  to 
the  desk.  I  do  not  think  we  will  have 
any  trouble  with  it. 

Mr.  CXyiTON.  Curiously  enough,  in  the 
committee  report,  that  expression  is 
used,  and  then  later  the  bill  was  written 
without  it.  But  it  was  Intended  by  the 
committee.  I  am  sure. 

Had  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
finished  with  the  floor?  I  did  not  Intend 
that  he  jield  to  me.  Is  the  Senator's 
point  determined? 

Mi.  PASTORE.  That  point  is  deter- 
mined. I  was  going  to  bring  up  an 
amendment. 

Mr.  COTTON.  If  the  Senator  wUl  yield 
very  briefly  before  he  brings  up  his 
amendment,  and  before  we  get  into  de- 
bate, if  there  is  to  be  a  debate  on  the 
merits  of  controlling  or  limiting  expend- 
itures in  this  fashion,  I  should  like  to 
state,  on  behalf  of  the  minority  members 
of  the  committee  who  were  present  at  the 
executive  session  when  this  bill  was  fi- 
nally discussed  and  reported,  first,  that 
we  Join  In  commending  the  dlstiiigiilshed 


Senator  from  Rhode  Island.  I  think  that 
through  the  years,  he  has  acquired — I 
do  not  mean  that  he  did  not  have  it  in 
the  first  place,  but  he  has  gained  tre- 
mendous knowledge  and  grasp  of  the 
problems  of  communications,  in  his  ca- 
pacity as  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Communications. 

The  subject  which  is  now  before  the 
Senate  is  not  a  new  one.  Before  the 
campaign  of  1960.  the  record  will  show 
there  was  a  temporary  suspension  of  sec- 
tion 315  which  took  place  during  that 
campaign.  As  a  result,  there  occurred 
the  debate  between  Mr.  Kennedy  and 
Mr.  Nixon,  ))irho  were  the  candidates. 

In  that  case,  neither  of  the  candidates 
was  President  of  the  United  States;  they 
were  both  nmning  for  the  Presidency. 

Then  later,  in  1964,  this  rule  was  re- 
sumed. In  other  words,  the  suspension 
was  discontinued,  and  I  think  this  was 
perfectly  natural.  At  that  time.  Lyndon 
Johnson  was  President  of  the  United 
States,  with  a  candidate  who  did  not 
have  the  prestige  of  the  Office  running 
against  him.  I  do  not  know  that  the 
President  himself  had  any  statements  to 
make  upon  the  subject,  but  many  of  his 
supporters  did  not  want  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  be  placed  in  a  posi- 
tion of  refusing  to  debate  or  refusing  to 
meet  his  opponent. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  at 
that  time  spoke  at  some  length  on  this 
fioor  on  that  question,  and  took  the  posi- 
tion that  if  the  President  of  the  United 
States  felt  that  the  dignity  of  his  Office 
and  commonsense  dictated  that  he 
should  not  use  the  prestige  of  that  Office 
to  provide  an  audience  for  a  new  man 
running  against  him.  all  he  had  to  do 
was  refuse.  We  should  not  change  the 
rule  simply  to  relieve  the  President 
from  the  necessity  of  making  that  de- 
cision. 

However,  the  rule  was  changed.  Now 
we  are  up  against  a  situation  where  the 
boot  is  on  the  other  foot.  I  have  not  had 
any  indication  from  anyone  down  at  the 
White  House  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  now  has  any  objection,  but 
•woothing  would  surprise  me.  It  would  not 
surprise  me  at  all  if,  the  day  after  to- 
morrow, someone  would  come  up  from 
the  White  House  and  say,  "We  do  not 
want  this  rule  now.  because  the  present 
President  of  the  United  States  would  be 
placed  in  the  embarrassing  situation  of 
appearing  not  to  want  to  confront  his 
opponents." 

I  say  right  now  that  if  that  happens, 
I  shall  take  the  same  position  I  took  In 
1964. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
at  that  point? 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  think  the  Senator  is 
absolutely  correct.  I  took  the  same  posi- 
tion myself.  I  know  that  President  Ken- 
nedy was  quite  eager  for  the  debate  for- 
mat. That  is  understandable;  I  think  he 
was  one  of  the  best  debaters  the  Senate 
ever  produced. 

&ir.  COTTON.  That  was  before  he  was 
President,  however. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Yes.  But  after  he  be- 
came President,  he  sent  a  recommenda- 
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tion  up  to  continue  the  law;  I  think  In 
fairness  that  should  be  stated. 

I  will  say  this:  President  Johnson  felt 
very  differently  about  it,  as  the  Senator 
has  pointed  out.  I  do  not  think  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  ought  to  be 
made  to  debate  with  anyone.  I  think,  as 
President  of  the  United  States,  he  might 
be  asked  embarrassing  questions.  If  he 
accepts,  he  might  be  led  into  revealing 
classified  information.  If  he  does  not 
answer,  it  would  look  as  if  he  were  hiding 
something,  and  that  would  be  imfalr. 

That  is  the  reason  I  requested  and  re- 
ceived a  pledge  from  the  networks  that 
the  format  would  have  to  be  at  the 
choosing  of  the  candidates.  If  the  candi- 
date says  solo,  it  Is  solo.  If  they  want  to 
debate,  that  is  their  business.  But  if  not, 
there  would  be  no  embarrassment,  no 
empty  chair  business,  and  the  time  would 
be  given  free. 

Mr.  COTTON.  That  appears  in  the 
committee  report. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Yes. 
Mr.  COTTON.  Is  the  Senator  satisfied 
that  that  is  sufficient  protection,  the  tts- 
surance  the  committee  and  the  chairman 
received  from  the  networks  plus  the  re- 
port? Does  he  feel  that  is  ample  assur- 
ance, without  those  words  being  written 
into  the  bill? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Without  any  question 
at  all.  To  go  farther  than  that  would 
actually.  I  am  afraid,  reflect  upon  the 
Integrity  of  the  networks,  and  I  do  not 
think  that  they  would  renege. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  agree  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator,  but  it  is  important  that 
we  make  this  legislative  history,  I  think. 
Mr.  President,  may  I  simply  say  this: 
The  committee,  at  least  all  those  who 
were  present  when  the  bill  was  reported 
out,  were  In  agreement  on  the  first  part 
of  the  suspension  of  rule  315.  We  were 
in  agreement  on  the  second  step — name- 
ly, the  step  that  broadcasters  must  not 
charge  political  advertisers — that  Is. 
bona  fide  legal  candidates — more  than 
the  low  unit  rate  which  they  give  to  their 
regular  business  advertisers  who  adver- 
tise all  year  round.  We  felt  that  that  was 
a  perfectly  just  enactment  because,  after 
all,  political  candidates  are  not  running 
all  the  year  round.  So  It  is  in  a  sense  a 
discrimination  against  them  and  against 
the  people  who  want  to  hear  them  if 
they  are  not  given  the  same  rate  that 
the  regular  advertisers  on  the  particular 
broadcasting  station  are  given  for  the 
same  time. 

That  was  the  purpose  of  the  committee 
and  I  think  of  the  distingiUshed  Senator 
from  Alabama.  / 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  was  sometimes 
used  by  certain  broadcasters — in  full 
fairness.  I  say  not  all  and  not  most — 
as  a  way  of  not  allovdng  sufficient  time. 
They  would  boost  these  rates  for  politi- 
cal purp>oses,  making  the  charges  for 
time  almost  prohibitive. 

Mr.  COTTON.  On  those  two  points, 
the  conunittee  was  In  agreement. 

As  to  the  rest  of  the  bill  we  were  con- 
sidering, there  wsis  dissigreement.  There 
was  some  disagreement — about  the  ad- 
visability of  the  limit  that  is  in  the 
amendment  of  the  distinguished  Senator 


from  Rhode  Island  which  he  was  about 
to  offer. 

There  were  other  provisions  in  the 
bill  which  gave  a  lower  rate,  a  discount, 
for  bona  fide  candidates;  and  my  recol- 
lection is  that  it  was  for  candidates  for 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Then  the  question  was  raised, 
"How  about  people  rimning  for  Gov- 
ernor, and  how  about  people  running  for 
attorney  general,  and  how  about  people 
running  for  the  State  senate?" 

While  there  was  some  merit  in  the  pro- 
posal, many  of  us  felt  that  one  of  the 
worst  things  we  could  do,  at  a  time  when 
Congress  is  being  criticized  for  increas- 
ing its  own  salaries  and  for  various  other 
reasons,  would  be  to  presei)^  a  bill  which 
gave  a  discount  imder  the  regular  ad- 
vertising rates  on  the  air.  The  distin- 
giilshed  Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee.  w£is  very 
understanding  and  very  reasonable  about 
it.  To  some  of  us  who  were  in  opposition. 
he  said.  "We  agree.  Let  us  report  to  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  the  bill  with  Just  the 
two  points  In  it,  and  then  these  other 
points — namely,  the  restriction  on  limit- 
ing of  expenditures  for  advertising,  pos- 
sibly the  matter  of  discounts  and  a  lower 
rate  of  advertising  for  candidates — and 
any  of  the  other  points  that  were  in  the 
original  bill  can  be  offered  in  the  form  of 
amendments.  If  the  Senate  chooses  to 
take  them,  the  Senate  wUl  do  so.  But 
we  will  report  that  portion  of  the  bill 
on  which  we  are  in  agreement." 

So  this  portion  of  the  bill,  as  it  now 
reads,  represents  the  unanimous  view  of 
the  conunittee — at  least,  the  unanimous 
views  of  all  those  members  of  the  com- 
mittee who  were  present  and  with  whom 
we  had  contact.  I  do  not  attempt  to  speak 
for  every  member.  They  were  the  unani- 
moiis  views  of  most  of  the  committee;  I 
will  put  it  that  way. 

So  far  as  the  minority  were  concerned, 
we  were  in  accord  with  the  majority — in 
fact,  I  think  it  was  the  suggestion  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  that  we 
confine  ourselves  to  this. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  will  ad- 
mit that  the  majority  felt  that  there 
should  be  some  limitation  on  the  expendi- 
ture. Some  thought  the  limitation  should 
be  as  to  time,  as  against  others  who 
thought  it  should  be  as  to  money.  Rather 
than  come  out  with  a  confused  situation, 
we  thought  we  would  openly  debate  it  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  make  up  our 
minds  as  to  whether  it  should  be  one  or 
the  other  or  neither.  But  we  were  unan- 
imous on  the  question  of  the  two  that 
are  contained  within  the  bUl;  that  is 
true. 

Mr.  COTTON.  The  Senator  from  New 
Hamp^iire  would  not  attempt  to  say  that 
there  was  not  a  majority  that^  favored 
some  limitation  of  expenditures.  It  did 
not  come  to  a  vote,  as  I  recall.  It  was  a 
matter  of  discussion.  A  substantial  num- 
ber of  the  committee — quite  possibly  a 
majority  of  those  present — felt  that  tiiey 
wanted  some  limitation,  but  they  were 
not  entirely  in  accord  as  to  what  limi- 
tation. 

Mr.  OORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 


Mr.  COTTON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GORE.  I  have  listened  with  a  great 
deal  of  interest  to  the  debate.  All  the 
debate  has  been  about  the  candidates.  I 
wonder  if  the  committee  gave  some  con- 
sideration to  the  rights  of  the  people. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  are  two  rights 
here — one  is  to  be  adequately  informed 
of  the  issues  and  the  questions  to  be 
decided.  But  is  there  not  some  other  right 
here — the  right  to  be  protected  against 
an  overuse?  Many  people  look  at  tele- 
vision for  amusement;  others  view  it  for 
education  and  news. 

During  the  course  of  campaigns,  when 
there  is  a  multiplicity  of  candidates,  with 
everybody  spending  all  sorts  of  money, 
I  find  that  it  Just  about  usurps  the  time, 
and  the  people  become  terribly  irritated 
with  it.  Is  there  not  some  obligation  to 
protect  the  people? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  There  Is  a  modifica- 
tion in  the  amendment  I  am  propjosing 
to  the  effect  that  adequate  time  shall  be 
made  available  to  political  candidates  in 
prime  time,  consistent  with  other  needs 
of  the  community. 

I  know  of  a  case  in  which  a  candidate 
for  an  office  bought  the  time  usually 
devoted  to  Bishop  Sheen.  I  need  not  tell 
you  what  happened.  He  lost  the  election. 
Of  course,  overexposure  is  bad.  I  think 
that  anybody  who  takes  up  the  time,  let 
us  say,  of  Bob  Hope  on  a  special  is  tak- 
ing his  political  life  in  his  own  hands. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  shall  surrender  the 
floor  in  a  moment. 

In  answer  to  the  question  that  was  well 
raised  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Tennessee,  the  committee  did  discuss 
that— botti  the  right  of  the  people  to  have 
an  (Hiportunity  to  hear  the  views,  par- 
ticularly of  the  candidates  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President,  as  well  as  other 
major  candidates  vrithin  reason;  and 
what  the  Senator  has  referred  to — ^the 
right  of  the  people  to  be  protected  from 
too  much  of  this. 

I  think  it  probably  does  not  need  any 
act  of  Congress  to  protect  the  public 
from  having  their  favorite  programs 
pushed  off  the  air  by  candidates;  because, 
as  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has 
Just  intimated,  in  those  cases  pimlsh- 
ment  will  come  swiftly  and  surely. 

Mr.  GORE.  That  is  one  angle,  and  I 
recognize  that  that  happens  sometimes. 
But  there  is  also  not  the  destruction  but 
the  minimization  of  this  great  medium  of 
communication  and  of  education.  If  by 
abusing  the  piuxhase  of  television  time, 
television — not  only  for  one  candidate 
but  for  all  candidates  in  aggregate  as 
well — becomes  so  tiresome  and  so  ob- 
noxioiis  to  the  people  that  the  program 
is  turned  off,  and  the  use  of  the  medium 
is  thus  degraded,  it  seems  to  me  that 
there  ought  to  be  some  limit  to  the  time 
that  politics  can  usurp  television  time 
going  into  everyone's  living  room. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  while  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Tennessee  is 
meditating  on  that  problem.  I  should  like 
to  invite  his  attention  to  the  fact  that 
there  are  things  much  more  effective 
than  ansrthing  we  can  do  in  the  bill,  to 
take  care  of  the  very  good  point  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  raises. 
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I  think  that  the  problem  of  the  na- 
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Mr.  PASTORE.  The  statement  does  not     Senate  and  House,  Governorships,  and     ator.  I  still  want  him  to  sit  on  this  side 

BOW  onvthinn  mnrp  than   T  stafpri   r>n   fhp       Inr.nl  nffirp.<;    this  nmpnrtmpni- WiiiilH  mnlfp       nf  t.hpalsip 
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I  think  that  the  problem  of  the  na- 
tional conventions  of  the  two  political 
parties  goes  back  to  the  time  they  were 
fixed.  Years  ago  they  were  fixed  at  a 
time  so  as  to  allow  all  participants  4  or 
5  days  to  get  home,  and  the  campaign 
could  not  start  for  2  or  3  weeks  or  a 
month  almost  after  the  candidates  had 
been  nominated  by  the  conventions.  This 
was  before  the  time  of  lightning  com- 
munication. Still,  we  continue  to  hold  the 
Democratic  and  Republican  National 
Conventions  at  approximately  the  same 
time  before  the  elections  that  we  did  in 
those  bygone  years.  The  result  has 
been — that  the  public  has  listened  for 
a  solid  week  while  Democrats  view  with 
alarm  and  point  with  pride,  and  then 
listened  for  another  solid  week  while  the 
Republicans  view  with  alarm  and  point 
with  pride.  And  this  verbage  repeated 
right  up  to  the  night  before  election. 
The  people  hear  all  this  dinned  into  their 
ears  repeatedly  until  they  are  so  sick  of 
it.  it  has  a  dangerous  result:  namely,  a 
loss  of  interest  by  the  American  people. 
It  goes  on  and  on  so  long  and  there  is  so 
much  of  it,  that  the  last  2  or  3 
weeks  of  a  campaign  sometimes  serve  to 
merely  reduce  the  number  of  votes  cast. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  As  to  the  limitation— 
and  that  is  the  point  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  makes — the  limitation  will 
cut  down  to  a  reasonable  extent  on  that, 
so  that  there  will  be  adequate  exposure 
but  not  overexposure.  That  is  its  pur- 
pose. I  think  we  use  too  much  time  on 
television  for  campaign  purix)ses.  There 
is  overexposure  which  becomes  so  com- 
petitive that  when  your  opponent  is  on, 
you  have  to  get  on,  too.  and  this  goes 
back  and  forth  and  it  just  escalates. 

I  believe  the  limitation  puts  it  within 
reasonable  bounds,  not  4  cents  or  6 
cents.  I  have  been  guided  by  the  firm 
experience  which  would  indicate  that  5 
cents  is  reasonable  enough.  I  do  not  think 
that  is  too  much  or  too  little.  If  we  make 
it  10  cents,  that  is  too  much. 

Mr.  CCyrrON.  Just  one  more  brief 
statement  and  then  I  will  yield  the  floor. 
May  I  suggest  to  the  Senator  that  we 
should  consider  moving  the  conventions 
up  to  a  later  time  so  that  we  can  start 
the  campaign.  I  am  shocked  when  I  hear 
people  talking  about  having  a  popular 
election  and  destroying  the  electoral  col- 
lege instead  of  revising  it. 

God  only  knows  how  we  would  manage 
if  we  had  to  have  two  presidential  cam- 
paigns, but  that  is  what  we  have  to 
think  of. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  this  bill 
raises  an  extremely  important  subject. 
The  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  also  raises  one  now. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  raised  the 
point  that  the  incumbent  has  the  advan- 
tage of  name  recognition.  This  name 
recognition  helps,  and  it  also  hurts.  This 
name  recognition  comes  from  voting  on 
controversial  issues.  There  have  been 
some  votes  recently  that  gave  me  some 
name  recognition  that  I  could  do  with- 
out. [Laughter.]  But  the  question  of 
name  recognition  is  not  all  a  plus.  There 
Is  a  good  deal  of  minus  in  It. 


Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
recapitulate  in  three  sentences. 

First,  the  Senator  is  quite  right  that 
two  items  in  the  bill  were  agreed  upon 
by  those  present  when  the  committee  re- 
ported, both  majority  and  minority  sides. 
Other  matters  were  resolved  to  leave  to 
be  settled  on  the  floor.  I  commend  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  for  his 
broadmindedness  in  agreeing  so  readily 
to  simplifying  the  work  of  the  committee, 
asking  for  what  we  were  practically  all 
agreed  upon,  and  then  leaving  those 
points  in  disagreement  so  that  amend- 
ments will  be  debated  on  them. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  yield  to  me  before 
he  makes  his  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest? 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  am  glad  to  yield  for 
that  purpose. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand that  the  Senator  from  Kansas  Is 
about  to  propose  a  imanimous-consent 
request  as  to  a  limitation  on  time,  but 
before  we  get  into  that,  I  want  to  make 
a  brief  comment  that  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore". 
is  entirely  consistent  with  the  debate  of 
August  18,  1964,  when  he  pointed  out: 

I  have  some  qualms  as  to  whether  a  Presi- 
dent should  have  a  confrontation  with  a 
candidate.  There  are  two  schools  of  thought 
on  that  partlciUar  subject.  Be  that  as  It 
may.  I  think  the  proposed  legislation  Is  In 
the  public  Interest.  The  format  Is  left  up  to 
the  candidates  themselves.  They  can  ar- 
range the  format  as  they  please  and  If  they 
please. 

That.  Mr.  President,  pretty  much  rep- 
resents my  own  position.  I  do  not  see 
much  need  to  belabor  the  point. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  has  made  the  point  that  the 
bill  as  it  came  to  the  floor  has  the  unani- 
mous support  of  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, and  that  there  is  some  difference 
of  opinion  on  the  amendment  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
with^gard  to  the  limitation  of  time.  On 
thali^fee.  I  have  to  confess  that  I  have 
some  concern  and  some  doubts,  because 
we  obviously  have  no  history  of  it.  We 
have  not  had  enough  study  as  to  how  the 
limitation  would  work  out  and  whether, 
even  though  it  is  on»a  so  much  provoked 
basis,  that  is,  fairly  as  between  the  larg- 
est and  the  small,  or  as  between  the  In- 
cumbent and  the  nonincumbent,  that  I 
reserve  my  opinion  until  we  hear  more 
debate. 

At  this  time,  I  should  like  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Kansas, 
who  wishes  to  propose,  as  I  understand 
it 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Before  the  Senator 
does  that,  may  I  point  out  one  section 
for  his  own  attention  without  any  com- 
ment, as  to  why  I  make  this  observation 
in  his  particular  case.  My  formula  would 
allow  him  and  his  opponent — each — to 
spend  up  to  $237,396.40  just  for  purchase 
time. 

I  Just  thought  the  Senator  should  know 
that  and  think  about  It. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  am  glad  to  know 
how  much  time  we  will  have.  I  wish  I 
could  find  some  way  to  get  away  from 


this  whole  business  of  being  obliged  to 
do  it  under  the  present  system,  of  de- 
pendence upon  contributions.  I  happen  to 
like  the  Long  system  where  $1  is  taken 
out  of  the  income  tax.  Of  course,  many 
people  are  being  taken  off  the  income 
tax  rolls,  so  that  they  might  not  have 
any  interest  in  the  election  thereby,  if 
they  did  not  have  to  put  their  $1  and 
lay  it  on  the  line.  But  I  would  like  to 
have  it  made  available  to  put  that  $1 
up  for  campaign  expenditures,  rather 
than  depending  on  contributors.  We  all 
have  some  sense  of  obligation  to  people 
who  have  some  ax  to  grind.  It  is  a  diffi- 
cult and  undesirable  situation. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Dole)  .  The  Chair  would  inform  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  that  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson)  already  has 
the  floor. 

Will  the  distinguished  Senator  yield 
for  a  moment  so  that  we  can  report  the 
pending  amendment? 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

The  Bill  Clerk.  On  page  2.  line  6, 
after  the  word  "station",  strike  out  "for 
any  time  period."  ";  and  insert  "for  the 
same  amount  of  time  In  the  same  time 
period." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

UN.^N'IMOUS-CONSENT    REQUEST 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President.  I  pro- 
pose a  imanlmous-consent  agreement, 
that  there  be  a  limitation  of  time  on  each 
amendment,  30  minutes  on  a  side,  and  a 
similar  limitation  on  any  amendment  to 
the  amendments,  and  that  there  be  a 
limitation  of  time  on  the  bill  of  1  hour. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  yield? 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
Senator  accept  an  amendment  to  his 
proposal  to  the  effect  that  the  debate 
at  such  time  be  after  the  morning  busi- 
ness has  been  concluded? 

Mr.  PEARSON.  That  was  what  I  had 
in  mind. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  am  apprehensive 
that  my  colleagues  have  not  appreciated 
the  importance  of  the  pending  bill  and 
the  amendment. 

The  able  senior  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  did  not  complete  his  speech.  Part 
of  his  remarks  was  irwerted  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  would  be  prepared  to  consider  a 
limitation  on  tomorrow  after  I  have  been 
able  to  read  the  Record  and  give  it  some 
thought.  However.  I  hope  the  Senator 
will  wait  until  tomorrow  to  present  his 
request. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  If  the 
Senator  will  yield.  I  had  a  page  and  a 
half  of  my  remarks  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. However,  I  covered  the  points  ex- 
temporaneously anyway. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  am  sure  the  Senator  im> 
proved  on  that  part  of  it. 
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Mr.  PASTORE.  The  statement  does  not 
say  anything  more  than  I  stated  on  the 
floor.  I  covered  the  written  part  in  my 
extemporaneous  remarks. 

If  that  is  what  the  Senator  desires,  it 
Is  satisfactory  to  me. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  have  in 
mind  that  I  may  want  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment. This  is  an  extremely  important  bit 
of  legislation  affecting  the  rights  of  the 
people  as  well  as  of  the  candidates  them- 
selves. I  would  not  be  prepared  to  agree 
to  a  limitation  at  this  time.  I  might  be 
on  tomorrow. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  un- 
derstand there  has  been  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
has  been  heard. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  since  the 
request  has  been  withdrawn,  I  would 
hope  that  we  could  at  least  have  an 
agreement  not  to  vote  today.  It  is  ob- 
vious that  amendments  will  be  offered. 
I  hope  that  we  could  at  least  have  an  un- 
derstanding among  the  Senators  present 
that  we  do  not  intend  to  vote  until  to- 
morrow. 

Senators  might  be  able  to  make  their 
plans  accordingly.  And  some  Senators 
are  absent  today  and  might  be  here  on 
tomorrow. 

I  make  that  as  a  suggestion  and  not 
as  a  unanimous-consent  request. 

rNANIMOUS-CONSENT    AOREKMENT 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  after  the  con- 
clusion of  business  today,  the  bill  be  made 
the  pending  business  after  the  comple- 
tion of  the  morning  hour  tomorrow. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, reserving  the  right  to  object — and 
I  will  not  object — does  the  Senator  mean 
after  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  on  tomorrow? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  address  a  question  or  two  to  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  with  the  re- 
quest that  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire also  listen. 

Am  I  conect  in  my  understanding  that, 
except  for  the  provision  with  reference 
to  the  amount  of  charges  to  candidates 
other  than  candidates  for  the  0£Bce  of 
President  and  Vice  President,  the  bill 
would  accomplish  exactly  what  was  ac- 
complished by  the  1960  amendments? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  With  one  exception, 
that  we  have  a  pledge  from  the  networks 
that  they  will  give  these  half-hour  time 
periods  during  prime  time,  several  of 
them,  to  be  used  at  the  choosing  of  the 
candidates  themselves. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator means  they  would  do  that  now  or 
did  it  then? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  At  that  time,  there  was 
a  serious  question  that  resolved  itself 
into  debate.  Had  there  been  no  debate, 
I  do  not  think  there  would  have  t>een 
free  time. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  do  I  un- 
derstand that  as  to  all  candidates  to  the 


Senate  and  House,  Governorships,  and 
local  offices,  this  amendment  would  make 
no  change  at  all  except  in  the  amoimt  of 
charges  not  being  greater  than  the  best 
rates  made  available  to  other  users  of 
the  same  type  of  time? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Then  the  amendment 
would  change  the  law  exactly  as  the  1960 
amendments  changed  it  with  what  dif- 
ference? I  do  not  understsuid  completely 
what  the  Senator  meant  as  to  the  dif- 
ference between  the  1960  situation  and 
the  present  one.  It  seems  to  me,  just  look- 
ing at  the  changes,  that  it  makes  pre- 
cisely the  same  changes,  so  far  as  the 
reading  of  the  law  is  concerned,  that  it 
did  in  1960. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  With  one  exception. 
In  1960  we  applied  it  alone  to  the  1960 
election.  In  this  matter,  we  would  make 
it  permanent.  So  it  would  effect  the 
1972  election. 

Outside  of  that  point,  the  Senator  is 
correct.  It  does  not  make  any  change 
at  all. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator.  I  thought  the  change  then 
was  good,  and  I  believe  that  the  change 
now  will  be  good. 

I  am  glad  that  it  has  not  been  made 
applicable  to  other  candidates,  because 
as  I  stated  during  the  other  debate  prior 
to  the  1960  amendments,  I  think  there 
has  been  some  showing  of  favoritism  to 
candidates  in  other  races  which  would 
be  very  hurtful  to  some  candidates. 

Since  this  applies  only  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  and  makes  ex- 
actly the  same  change  as  was  made  in 
1960,  except  that  this  becomes  perma- 
nent legislation,  it  seems  to  me  that  this 
Is  nothing  but  an  expression  on  the  part 
of  Congress — if  it  be  enacted — that  the 
1960  experiment  was  a  success  and  that 
we  are  willing  to  make  it  applicable  to 
all  presidential  races  beginning  with  the 
1972  race. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
do  I  correctly  understand  that  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island,  with  respect  to  the  limita- 
tion of  5  cents  per  vote,  would  apply  only 
to  the  time  charges  for  television  or 
radio  and  not  to  the  production? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
It  would  be  only  witli  respect  to  the 
time. 

I  should  point  out  to  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  that  with  respect  to  Virginia 
the  cost  involved  for  the  office  of  Gov- 
ernor would  be  $68,000.  That  is  for  the 
purchase  of  time  and  not  production. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
assuming  that  candidates  lor  public  of- 
flce  outside 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  an  in- 
dependent candidate  could  spend 
$68,000. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  will  phrase  It  another  way.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  legislation  that  would 
affect  an  independent  candidate. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. I  had  the  Senator  in  mind.  When 
he  comes  back  as  an  Independent  Sen- 


ator, I  still  want  him  to  sit  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  last  year 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Hart)  joined  with  me  and  36  of  our 
colleagues  in  sponsoring  the  Campaign 
Broadcast  Reform  Act,  S.  2876,  in  an 
attempt  to  come  to  grips  with  the  prob- 
lem of  soaring  campaign  costs  that  are 
dangerously  distorting  our  traditional 
democratic  political  system.  Today  we 
are  considering  a  greatly  amended  ver- 
sion of  this  original  proposal  sponsored 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pastore)  that  has  been  re- 
ported out  favorably  by  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee,  after  extensive  hear- 
ings on  the  use  of  television  in  todays 
political  campaigns  conducted  by  tlie 
Subcommittee  on  Communication.  Ihe 
bill  reported  by  the  committee — S.  ."JCS? — 
is  a  worthwhile  proposal  that  meiits  teii- 
ous  consideration  though  I  ceiieve  a  ;ew 
changes  could  and  should  be  made.  I 
know  my  distingtiished  collea,jue  trom 
Rhode  Island  shares  this  view  and,  in 
fact,  has  already  offered  one  substantive 
amendment — amendment  No.  580. 

Mr.  President,  campaign  ro.sts  have 
been  soaring  in  recent  years  and  have  al- 
reawiy  reached  dangerous  heights  in  many 
instances.  It  is  said  that  Abraham  Lin- 
coln spent  only  75  cents  on  his  1846  Con- 
gressional campaign  and  for  the  next  100 
years  most  of  the  growth  in  political 
spending  corresponded  to  the  increases  in 
our  population  and  our  cost  of  livu^.  The 
sudden  and  enormous  spurt  in  campaign 
spending  of  114  percent  since  1952  can 
be  directly  attributable  only  to  the  revo- 
lutionary role  of  television  in  American 
politics. 

To  illustrate  just  how  much  the  cost 
of  television  has  escalated  the  cost  of 
modern  politics,  reference  is  made  to  the 
amounts  our  presidential  candidates  have 
spent  per  vote  over  the  past  several  dec- 
ades. From  1912  through  1928  the  cost 
per  vote  cast  for  the  two  major  candi- 
dates never  exceeded  19  to  20  cents.  In 
fact,  it  even  remained  at  this  relatively 
low  level  during  the  elections  of  1952  and 
1956.  But  in  the  past  12  years  tliis  cost 
indicator  has  increased  by  over  300  per- 
cent— reaching  67  cents  per  vote  in  19G8 
if  spending  on  behalf  of  the  third  party 
candidate,  Mr.  George  Wallace,  is  ^ 
included. 

Thus,  Mr.  President,  we  are  faced  with 
the  recent  phenomenon:  namely,  the  ex- 
tensive use  of  television  by  candidates  for 
major  office.  Whether  or  not  this  trend 
is  desirable,  today's  conditions  have  made 
heavy  rellEUice  upon  television  seem 
necessary. 

For  example,  although  the  size  of  the 
electorate  is  steadily  growing  the  number 
of  Senators  and  Congressman  is  fixed  at 
535.  Thus  with  few  exceptions,  each 
Member  of  Congress  is  representing  more 
and  more  people  every  year. 

In  1910,  for  example,  the  average  con- 
gressional district  contained  210,000  peo- 
ple. By  1930  this  figure  had  risen  to  280,- 
000.  By  1960  it  had  reached  410,000  and 
today  the  average  is  aroimd  470,000.  Thus 
commimicating  with  constituents  is  be- 
coming more  difficult  for  officeholders 
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and  candidates  alike.  Mamy  believe  that 
the  only  really  effective  way  to  reach  the 
people  in  most  areas  is  through  televi- 
sion. And  SIS  a  result  television  has  be- 


lea.  then  there  are  many  who  stand  ready 
to  cast  aside  our  institutions  by  revolu- 
tion rather  than  by  evolution.  Public  con- 
fidence can  only  be  maintained  by  re- 
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and  candidates  alike.  Many  believe  that 
the  only  really  effective  way  to  reach  the 
people  in  most  areas  is  through  televi- 
sion. And  as  a  result  television  has  be- 
come literally  indispensable.  In  most  in- 
stances failure  to  use  the  medium  when 
a  political  opponent  does  so  is  to  vir- 
tually guarantee  defeat.  Mr.  President, 
for  any  candidate  to  compete  even  at  a 
bare  miniTnnnn  level  is  to  incur  stagger- 
ing expenses  far  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
average  man. 

Statistics,  although  subject  to  question 
because  of  the  haziness  in  reporting, 
serve  to  demonstrate  the  point.  The  total 
cost  of  ail  campaigns  last  year  was  esti- 
mated at  approxmiately  $300  million,  an 
increase  of  50  percent  since  1964  and  100 
percent  since  1956.  It  was  estimated  that 
roughly  $58,9  million  of  this  total  was 
expended  on  p^tical  broadcasts  with 
64.5  percent  being  spent  on  television. 

The  full  extent  of  the  insatiable  de- 
mands of  this  campaign  revolution  are 
best  revealed  when  the  specific  require- 
ments for  House  and  Senate  races  are 
concerned.  A  memorandum  prepared  at 
my  request  brought  forth  the  following 
estimates.  Many  House  races  cost  at  least 
$100.000— of  which  40  to  50  percent  is 
often  spent  on  broadcast  time.  As  for  the 
Senate,  several  candidates  last  year  were 
told  by  their  advertising  agencies  that 
television  would  cost  them  10  cents  for 
every  man.  woman,  and  child  in  their 
State.  If  this  flgiire  is  used  as  an  average, 
senatorial  candidates  in  six  States  would 
expect  to  pay  at  least  $1  million  for  tele- 
vision if  they  conducted  what  would  be 
considered  a  well-nm  campaign.  In  Cali- 
fomi&  and  New  York  this  siim  would  be 
near  $2  million  and  these  figures  do  not 
even  include  the  production  costs  which 
are  normally  the  equivalent  of  one- 
fourth  of  the  expense  of  air  time. 

As  a  recent  study  by  the  New  York 
City  Bar  Association  showed,  a  majority 
of  all  Senators  elected  last  year  reported 
heavy  purchases  of  television  time,  and 
the  report  further  showed  that  all  Sen- 
ators save  one  whose  service  began  after 
April  1957  have  relied  heavily  uix>n  tele- 
vision use. 

Clearly,  then,  television  is  essential. 
Television  Is  expensive.  And  no  other 
medium  of  communication  offers  an  ac- 
ceptable alternative. 

It  should  also  be  pointed  out,  B4r.  Pres- 
ident, that  the  high  cost  due  to  the  heavy 
use  of  television  demanded  by  today's  po- 
litical contests  has  been  considerably 
fueled  by  an  average  rise  of  30  to  40  per- 
cent in  television  rates  between  1961  and 
1967.  The  need  to  raise  these  enormous 
sums  of  money  completely  prices  out  the 
man  of  modest  means  unless  he  Is  able 
to  secure  the  backing  of  wealthy  special 
interest  groups. 

Mr.  President,  the  Implications  of  this 
situation  for  our  cherished  democratic 
system  of  Government  should  cause  some 
alarm.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  can  act 
to  reverse  the  current  narrowing  of  the 
political  arena  to  the  wealthy  or  the  ob- 
ligated few  before  it  is  too  late. 

If  we  do  not  have  the  wisdom  and 
courage  to  reform  our  political  system 
from  within  in  a  rapidly  changing  Amer- 


ica, then  there  are  many  who  stand  ready 
to  cast  aside  our  institutions  by  revolu- 
tion rather  than  by  evolution.  Public  con- 
fidence can  only  be  maintained  by  re- 
forming obvious  inequities. 

Mr.  President,  in  addition  to  repealing 
the  equal  time  provision  of  the  Com- 
munication Act  of  1934  as  applied  to 
Presidential  and  Vice  Presidential  candi- 
dates in  order  to  permit  the  broadcast- 
ing industry  to  make  free  time  available 
to  major  contenders,  the  bill  reported 
by  the  Commerce  Committee  provides 
that  no  legally  qualified  candidate  shall 
be  charged  more  than  the  lowest  unit 
charge  for  any  time  period  which  he  may 
purchase.  This  last  provision  is  a  vital 
first  step  toward  meeting  the  spiralling 
costs  of  campaigning  at  all  levels.  It 
means  that  contenders  for  major  public 
office  will  be  treated  the  same  as  corpo- 
rate advertisers  selling  soap,  stoves, 
automobiles,  or  whatever.  Heretofore, 
every  time  a  candidate  seeking  the  heavy 
responsibiUties  of  pubUc  office  appeared 
to  buy  some  broadcast  time  to  air  his 
views  before  his  fellow  citizens,  he  usu- 
ally was  charged  at  the  highest  rates.  I 
submit  that  such  action  is  contrary  to 
the  spirit  of  the  existing  law  requiring 
broadcasters  to  operate  in  the  public  in- 
terest and  thus  I  welcome  the  new  re- 
quirement that  will  insure  that  political 
broadcasts  wliich  involve,  issues  of 
weighty  public  importance  are  charged 
at  the  lowest  unit  rate.  This  provision 
will  still  permit  broadcasters  to  make  a 
profit  and  should  go  a  long  way  toward 
reducing  the  horrendous  costs  of  seek- 
ing major  office  that  are  driving  many 
talented  men  of  modest  means  from 
public  life. 

Mr.  P^sldent,  action  Is  needed  and 
needed  now  \i  we  are  to  halt  the  trend 
toward  even  greater  and  greater  cam- 
paign spending.  It  is  needed  because  It  Is 
right,  not  because  it  will  favor  one  po- 
litical party  over  another  or  one  candi- 
date over  another  and  I  hope  it  will  be 
supported  on  this  basis.  This  bill  de- 
serves passage  on  Its  merits  and  I  would 
urge  all  those  who  feel  financially  secure 
at  the  moment  to  remember  how  quickly 
the  tides  of  fortune  can  change.  The  ob- 
ject of  this  proposal  Is  to  try  and 
equalize  candidates  In  terms  of  the 
money  they  will  need  to  communicate 
their  views  accurately  to  the  electorate 
whose  support  they  are  seeking.  It  Is  In 
everyone's  interest  to  have  candidates 
chosen  because  of  their  qualifications 
instead  of  the  size  of  their  campaign 
chests  and  I  trust  that  a  majority  of  the 
Congress  shares  this  view  and  will  thus 
speed  this  bill  to  the  President's  desk 
for  signature. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO 
10:30  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  when  the 
Senate  completes  Its  business  today,  it 
stand  In  adjournment  until  10:30  ajn., 
tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATORS JAVITS  AND  DOLE  TOMOR- 
ROW 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  immediately 
after  the  disposition  of  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  on  tomorrow,  the  senior 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javcts)  be 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  1  hour  and 
that  after  the  conclusion  of  the  remarks 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  <Mr.  Dole)  be  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  20  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  THE  TRANSACTION  OF 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS  ON 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  following  the 
remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Dole),  there  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
with  the  usual  3-minute  limitation. 

■the  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS  ON  TUESDAY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  upon 
the  completion  of  the  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
on  tomorrow,  the  unfinished  business  be 
laid  before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  uncmimous  consent  that  the 
time  under  the  Pastore  rule  of  germane- 
ness not  begin  to  nm  on  tomorrow  until 
all  special  orders  heretofore  entered  into 
have  been  concluded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  10:30  KM. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 
10:30  tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  (at 
4  o'clock  and  21  minutes  p.m.),  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned  imtll  tomorrow,  Tuesday, 
AprU  14, 1970,  at  10:30  a.m. 
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Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
SenateAprlll3, 1970:  " 

In  the  MAKDrx  Cobpb 

Th«  following-named  staff  noncommlB- 
•loned  officer  for  temporary  appointment  to 
tbe  grmde  of  second  lieutenant  In  the  Marine 
Corp*,  for  limited  duty,  subject  to  tbe  quali- 
fications therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Oofl.  Gary  L. 

The  following-named  (Naval  Reserve  Of- 
ficer Training  Ck)rp8)  for  permanent  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant  in 
the  Marine  Corps,  subject  to  the  qualifica- 
tions therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Olynn,  Patrick  J. 
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FRANK  E.  BARR,  FORMER  ASSIST- 
ANT POSTMASTER  GENERAL  OP 
THE  UNITED  STATES 
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HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  13.  1970 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Frank  E. 
Barr,  of  Wichita,  Kans..  who  served  as 
Assistant  Postmaster  General  of  the 
United  States  in  1959,  died  on  April  2. 
1970.  His  passing  marked  the  culmina- 
tion of  an  outstanding  and  distinguished 
career  In  business  and  public  service. 
Frank  Barr  was  a  mover  and  a  doer.  He 
was  instrumental  In  the  progress  and 
growth  of  his  home  community  and 
State. 

When  he  retired  as  vice  president  of 
the  Kansas  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  he  made 
himself  available  for  service  to  his  coun- 
try and  he  subsequently  was  appointed 
director  of  the  Wichita  Regional  Post 
Office.  Three  years  later  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  Postmaster  General  Arthur 
Smnmerfield  to  the  position  of  Assistant 
Postmaster  General  to  work  on  reform 
of  personnel  hiring.  He  retired  from  that 
position  in  1961. 

A  year  later  he  started  a  new  career 
in  banking  and  became  executive  vice 
president  of  the  Parklane  Bank  In 
Wichita. 

Frank  Barr  will  be  missed  by  all  of  us 
who  knew  and  admired  him.  Mrs. 
Shriver  and  I  join  In  extending  our 
heartfelt  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Barr  and  his 
son,  Tom. 

Under  the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following 
editorial  from  The  Wichita  Eagle  which 
eloquently  expresses  the  sentiments  of 
those  who  knew  and  will  miss  Frank 
Barr: 

FSANK  E.  Bark 

Prank  E.  Barr,  who  died  Thursday  In 
Prance,  was  one  of  those  quiet  but  hard- 
driving  men  without  whom  our  conmiunlty 
would  have  been  far  less  than  It  la  today. 

Colonel  Barr,  as  he  was  known  to  every- 
one, was  a  self-made  man  who  rose  high  In 
the  world  of  business  and  public  affairs.  He 
was  vice  president  of  Kansas  Gas  and  Elec- 
tric Co.:  he  once  was  assistant  p>o8tmaster 
general  of  the  ITnlted  States;  be  was  regional 
postofflce  director  for  Kansas.  Oklahoma  and 
Nebraska,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  was 
executive  vice  president  of  Parklane  National 
Bank. 

That  Is  a  notable  record  of  accomplishment 
for  one  man.  But  It  doesn't  begin  to  tell  the 
story  of  Colonel  Barr's  active  life.  In  addition 
to  those  formal  duties,  he  undertook  good 
works  on  a  scale  that  made  him  virtually 
without  parallel  In  this  community. 

Whenever  a  civic  or  service  project  was  go- 
ing on.  Colonel  Barr  could  be  found  In  tbe 
thick  of  It.  working  diligently  and  effectively. 
Hardly  a  board  or  council  or  committee  In  the 
area  but  benefited  from  his  energies  and  wis- 
dom at  one  time  or  another.  He  was  Into 
everything  and  he  knew  everybody.  He  lived 
Ufe  to  the  fullest,  and  he  was  a  friend  to 
Uterally  thousands  of  persons. 

Prank  Barr  was  truly  one  of  the  sbapers  of 
this  commimlty.  His  loss  will  be  keenly  felt. 


HON.  JAMIES  H.  SCHEUER 

OF   NXW   TOUE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  13.  1970 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
the  New  York  State  Debate  Association 
Intercollegiate  Assembly  passed  a  resolu- 
tion urging  the  Nixon  administration  to 
withdraw  aU  U.S.  forces  from  Southeast 
Asia  within  6  months  and  to  channel  into 
our  cities  the  funds  now  deployed  for 
military  purposes. 

I  am  Inserting  this  distinguished 
student  group's  resolution  Into  the 
Record  to  give  my  colleagues  an  oppor- 
tunity to  listen  to  the  voices  of  some  of 
my  State's  most  gifted  and  most  dedi- 
cated youth: 

Vietnam  RESOLxrnoN 
(By  Howard  Pozmanter) 

An  act  to  express  the  sense  of  tbe  New 
York  State  Intercollegiate  Legislative  Assem- 
bly In  regard  to  the  Involvement  of  tbe 
United  States  In  Vietnam  and  Southeast 
Asia. 

Whereas,  the  United  States  presence  In 
Vietnam  is  in  violation  of  International 
agreements  and  the  Constitution  of  tbe 
United  States,  and 

Whereas,  the  United  States  Involvement  in 
Vietnam  Is  In  violation  of  any  proper  stand- 
ard of  national  moral  conduct,  and 

Whereas,  the  Involvement  of  the  United 
States  in  Southeast  Asia  has  resulted  In  un- 
declared wars  not  only  In  Vietnam  but  Laos 
and  Thailand  as  well,  and 

Whereas,  the  continued  American  Involve- 
ment In  Southeast  Asia  Is  a  factor  In  the 
deepening  urban  crisis  within  the  United 
States,  and 

Whereas,  tbe  termination  of  tbe  Vietnam 
conflict  and  aU  American  mlUtary  Involve- 
ment In  Southeast  Asia  would  pennlt  tbe 
United  States  to  meet  Its  conunitments  to 
its  own  people  and  alleviate  tbe  growing 
social  tensions,  therefore  be  It  enacted  by  tbe 
New  York  State  Intercollegiate  Legislative 
Assembly : 

Section  1.  That  the  New  York  State  Inter- 
coUeglate  Legislative  Assembly  (NYSTLA) 
urges  tbe  immediate  disengagement  of  aU 
United  States  forces  in  Southeast  Asia,  and 
tbe  withdrawal  of  such  forces  within  six 
months. 

Section  2.  That  the  NYSILA  urges  the  Ped- 
eral  Oovemment  to  earmark  these  monies 
now  used  to  support  the  Involvement  of  the 
United  States  In  Southeast  Asia  for  the  so- 
lution of  the  problems  of  the  Inner  cities. 

Section  3.  That  the  NYSILA  urges  tbe  im- 
mediate end  of  the  Selective  Service  System, 
and  the  establishment  of  a  new  military  pay 
scale  capable  of  attracting  a  large  enough 
amount  of  men  to  meet  legitimate  defensive 
needs. 

Section  4.  That  tbe  Speaker  of  NYSILA  U 
hereby  directed  to  send  copies  of  this  reso- 
lution to  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
Senators  Javlts  and  OoodeU,  the  41  United 
States  Representatives  from  the  State  of 
New  York,  and  the  Governor  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  the  leaders  of  the  New  York  State 
Legislature,  and  to  all  the  member  schools  of 
the  New  York  State  Debate  Association. 

Section  6.  That  the  Speaker  of  the  NYSILA 
Is  hereby  directed  to  meet  with  tbe  Central 
Committee  of  the  NYSILA  to  devise  a  plan 
for  future  coordinated  action  against  the  war 


among  the  member  schools  of  the  New  York 
State  Debate  Association  and  report  by  mallf 
on  such  a  plan  to  all  member  schools  within- 
30  days. 


FEDERAL  RESPONSIBILITY  TO  THE 
AMERICAN  INDIAN 


HON.  ED  FOREMAN 

OP   NKW    MEXIOO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  13.  1970 

Mr.  FOREMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Members 
of  the  House  the  statement  which  I  pre- 
sented to  the  Subcommittee  on  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  and  Related  Agencies 
of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee during  hearings  on  the  1971  appro- 
priations bill  which  includes  funding  for 
the  Bureau  of  Indism  Affairs.  ^ 

I  will  also  appesLT  before  the  Interior 
Subcommittee  of  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee  during  consideration  of 
this  legislation. 

The  Federal  Government  has  a  re- 
sponsibility and  an  obligation  to  Ameri- 
can Indians  living  on  reservations  in  my 
own  State  of  New  Mexico  as  well  as  other 
States  of  our  Nation.  While  we  must 
eliminate      nonessential      Government 
spending,  we  must  not  ignore  fundamen- 
tal Federal  responsibilities.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  to  give  thought- 
ful consideration  to  the  following: 
Statement    of    Hon.    Ed    Poreman,    Sec- 
ond District,  New  Mexico,  to  the  Senate 
Afpbopriations  Sttbcommittee  on  Intesi- 
OR,  1971  Appropriations  Bili.  for  Interior 
and  Related  Agencies 
Mr.    Chairman,    the    appropriations    bill 
pending  before  this  subcommittee  will  pro- 
vide   funding   for    tbe   Department   of   the 
Interior  and  related  agencies  and  Includes 
the  burget  request  submitted  for  tbe  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs. 

I  am  respectfully  requeeting  i^proval  of 
the  full  amount  presented  to  the  commit- 
tee. I  am  further  requesting  serious  consid- 
eration be  given  to  Increasing  the  total  ap- 
propriation for  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
above  the  total  figure  In  the  budget  re- 
quest. 

I  fally  understand  and  support  the  efforts 
of  the  administration  and  tbe  CongresB  to 
curb  unnecessary  spending  by  the  Federal 
government.  We  must  eliminate  waste  and 
extravagance  In  federal  expenditures.  There 
Is  no  other  way  to  halt  the  soaring  infla- 
tion which  threatens  our  econcxnlc  stability 
as  a  nation  and  depreciates  the  value  of  our 
dollar. 

However,  we  also  recognize  the  responsi- 
bility ot  the  federal  government  to  oontlnue 
certain  vital  services  to  all  citizens.  We  can- 
not In  our  efforts  to  trim  tbe  budget — cut 
off  funding  of  proJ«ct6  and  programs — pro- 
viding essentials  such  as  bousing,  education, 
medical  facilities,  water,  and  roads — to  citi- 
zens who  have  no  other  place  to  turn  but  to 
the  federal  government,  and  where  the  re- 
sponsibility for  such  projects  rests  with  tbe 
federal  government — ^as  In  certain  projects 
for  American  Indians. 

Tbe  American  Indians  live  on  reservations 
under  conditions  established  through  legal 
treaties   and   mutual   agreements   with   the  i 
U.S.  Government.  WhUe  a  nimiber  of  federal  ' 
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agencies  can  contribute  to  projects  and  serv- 
ices for  Indian  citizens  on  reservations,  a 
major  jresponslblllty  for  tbe  obligated  federal 
support  to  these  citizens  remains  with  tbe 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


REPAIR    AND    MAINTENANCE    OF 

BtTILOINCS    AND    UTILmES 

Youth  development  program  (for 

various   Northern    Pueblos) 50.000 


April  13,  1970 

Tesuque  entrance  road 15.000 

Santa  Clara  Canyon  Road 130.000 

Sandla  Village  streets.. 95.000 

Red  Roclt  Bridge 70,000 

Torreon  Bridge 200,000 


April  13,  1970 


FORETOLD  PROBLEMS 

The  PBI  forecast  with  remarkable  accu- 
racy, months  ahead  of  the  event,  the  actual 
internal  splits  and  developments  within  the 
SDS.  for  example,  which   have  since  come 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Planned  under  the  direction  of  the 
class's  teacher,  Mr.  Murray  Kaufman, 
these  modest  suggestions  are  extremely 

insightful. 
Tn  ^\aVtt  nt  fVis  vnliip  nf  f.hi.t  rirtcument. 
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(b)  The  Gaza  Strip  shall  be  under  tbe  con- 
trol of  Israel.  j# 

(1)  The  Golan  Heights  shall  be  return^  to 
Syrian  control,  with  the  U.N.  Emergency  Mil- 
itary Force  stationed  In  the  area  to  prevent 
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agencies  can  contribute  to  projects  and  serv- 
ices for  Indian  citizens  on  reservations,  a 
major  j-esponslblUty  for  the  obligated  federal 
support  to  these  citizens  remains  with  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

Approximately  20 '~r  of  the  American  In- 
dians In  the  United  States  live  in  the  Second 
District  of  New  Mexico  which  I  represent.  I 
know  from  my  personal  knowledge  the  con- 
ditions under  which  too  many  of  the  Indians 
in  my  district  must  exist — substandard  hous- 
ing— Inadequate  water  development  which 
could  increase  the  land  potential  for  agri- 
culture products  and  livestock — inadequate 
schools — lack  of  opportunity  to  achieve  eco- 
nomic Improvement. 

Because  of  the  lAck  of  school  facilities,  the 
dropout  rate  of  Indian  children  is  high. 
There  is  dangerous  overcrowding  in  the 
schools  and  the  neftC  for  increased  facilities 
places  a  heavy  burden  on  local  school  dis- 
tricts which  are  providing  education  to  the 
extent  possible  to  Indian  children  on  and  o(T 
the  reservation.  Indian  children  In  some 
cases  have  been  bussed  more  th.'tn  160  miles 
dally,  a  four-hour  bus  ride,  to  attend  school. 
In  many  cases^  Indian  children  are  forced  to 
attend  schools  far  from  their  homes  and  live 
in  B.I.A.  dormitories  or  in  foster  homes  in 
order  to  attend  school — in  some  Instances  at- 
tending school  in  other  states. 

The  incident  of  tuberculosis  Is  six  times 
as  great  among  Indians  as  among  all  other 
races  in  the  United  States.  3.5  ^<  of  Navajo 
children  get  a  positive  TB  reaction  at  the 
age  of  six  .  .  .  9.1  percent  at  the  age  of  14. 
The  most  recent  study  available  reported  192 
active  cases  of  TB  among  the  Navajoa  not 
receiving  therapy — 106  cases  of  TB  were  un- 
der treatment  in  a  hospital  as  of  June  30, 
1968. 

Federal  funds  are  being  spent  for  projects 
to  benefit  American  Indians — in  New  Mexico 
as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  the  country — and 
the  B.I.A.  budget  as  submitted  will  provide 
for  many  of  the  projects  vital  to  American 
Indians.  The  potn:  I  4m  making  Is  that  with 
budget  trimming,  many  really  essential  proj- 
ects were  left  out  for  Flscal-71. 

As  an  example  I  submit  the  following  list 
of  unfunded  projects  not  included  in  the 
B  I. A.  budget  request  In  the  State  of  New 
Mexico  with  amounts  listed  which  either  re- 
flect total  cost  or  expenditure  which  could 
be  used  in  construction  or  development  in 
Plseal-7I. 

Unfunded  projects.  State  of  New  Mexico.  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of  Indian 

Affairs 

XDUCATIONAX.      ASSISTANCX,     FACIU- 
TTKS    AND    SEXVICX 

Assistance  to  pupils  in  non -Fed- 
eral school^: 

HlRher    education $120,  000 

Johnson    0'\Ulley 500.000 

Federal  facilities:  Library  cen- 
ters in  the  Pueblos... 100.000 

Summer  programs 25,400 

WEI^.\KZ    AND    GtnSANCK  < 

Housing  Improvement:  Housing 
Improvement  at  Ramab  (Zunl 
Reservation)    140,000 

rOXKST    AMD    tANCZ 

To  intensify  forest  management 

on  the  Indian  forests  of  Mes- 

calero.    Navajo.   Jlcarllla.   Zuni 

Reservations   and  the   Pueblos 

of  New  Mexico 200.000 

Range  seeding,  brush  control,  and 

water      development      projects 

through  the  soil  and  moisture 

con.'«ryation    program    on    the 

Jlcarllla  and   Navajo  Reaerva* 

tions  and  the  Pueblos 250.000 

Range      water       (Ztini      Rsssr- 

vatlon)    43.100 

son.   AND   MOISTUax   C0NSKBVAT10N 

Soil  and  moisture  control   (flood 

control)    (Zuni  Reservation^--  13.000 

Repair      and     malntenanc*     of 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

REPAia     AND     MAIKTSNANCE    OF 

Btnu>iNcs  AND  xrrtLrriKs 
Touth  development  program  (for 

various   Northern    Pueblos) 50,000 

CONSTRUCTION    OF    BUILDINGS 
AND    UTILITIES 

Albuquerque  Vocational-Tech- 
nical School  completion 6.215,000 

Acoma  Elementary  School 1.228,453 

El  Morro  Navajo  Elementary 
School    1,200.000 

Laguna      Acoma      Junior-Senior 

High    School 1.000,773 

New    sewerage    lagoon — Sanostee 

School   - -- - 200.000 

Rehabilitation     centers      (Jails) 

Jlcarllla  and  Zunl 100,000 

All  purposes  building — Ramali $85,000 

Kindergarten  (li — San  Juan 35,000 

Kindergarten  (2) — San  Felipe 70.000 

Water  svstem  improvement — 
Mescalero 212.000 

Relocatable       classroom       (3)  — 

Isleta   - 45,000 

Relocatable  classroom  ( 1 )  — San 
Juan 15,000 

Relocatable    classroom  (1) — Zla.  15,000 

Relocatable     classroom      (5) — El 

Monro  (Ramah)    <  127,000 

Houses  (3) — El  Morro  (Ramah)..  63,000 

Office  (I )— El  Morro  (Ramah I...  21,000 

Houses  (13)— Dulce-- 273,000 

Houses  (6) — Mescalero 126.000 

Kitchen  dining  facilities — Albu- 
querque Indian  School 600,  000 

Kindergarten,  2  additional  class- 
rooms— Taos- 75.000 

Adult  education  calssroom  (1)  — 
Laguna    30,000 

Adult  education  classroom  (1)  — 
San   Juan 30,000 

Adult  education  classroom  (1)  — 

Taos   30,000 

Kitchen  dining      facilities      and 

classroom — Jemez    80,000 

Kitchen  dining  facilities — Zia-..  40.000 

Acomita    School 1,225.000 

San  Felipe  School 1.200.000 

Alamo   School 800.000 

Kitchen  dining  facilities — San 
Juan 40,  (XX) 

MAJOa   ALTKKATIONS   AND 
IMPaOVXMENTS 

Renovate  Camerco  warehouse 88, 000 

Wlngate  High  School  parking 
road  surfacing 20,000 

Renovate  Wlngate  High  School 
auditorium 20,000 

Improve  sewerage  lagoon — Dzlth- 
Na-O-Dlth-Hle    15,000 

Improve  sewerage  lagoon — Huer- 
fano School 15.000 

Improve  sewerage  lagoon — Stand- 
ing Rock  School 15.000 

Dulce  water  systems  improve- 
ments     - -- 160.000 

Aztec  E>ormitory  Road 8,000 

Enlarge  quarters — Crownpolnt 5,000 

Rewire  school — Taos.. .-  14.000 

Student        center — Albuquerque 

Indian  School 75.000 

Reroof  dormitory — Magdalena 80. 0(X) 

nUUCATION 

Middle  Rio  Orande  Pueblos  irri- 
gation systems  extension,  reha- 
bilitation and  betterment 100.000 

Miscellaneous    Pueblo    Irrigation 

unit  Improvement 100,000 

Navajo  Hogback  irrigation  project 
extension  (continuation  of 
construction) 1,100,000 

Navajo  Indian  irrigation  project 
( continuation  of  construc- 
tion)     ..- 12,000.0<^ 

BOAO  COItSTlUCTIOM 

Washington      Pass      to      Sbacp 

Springs    -. 2.002.000 

US  666  to  Crownpolnt 645.  000 

Tularoaa   Canyon . 518,000 
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Tesuque  entrance  road 15.000 

Santa  Clara  Canyon  Road 130,000 

Sandla  Village  streets 95,000 

Red  Rock  Bridge 70,000 

Torreon  Bridge 200,000 

Crownpolnt  east  road 2,300,000 

Streets   for   housing   projects   In 

the  Pueblos 50.000 

'  Includes  $52,000  for  water  and  sewerage 
system. 

These  are  not  requests  for  excessive,  waste- 
ful spending — these  are  requests  for  funds 
to  educate  children — to  build  homes  for 
families — to  irrigate  lands  for  cultivation  to 
support  famtlies^to  build  roads  needed  to 
open  the  way  for  economic  and  Industrial 
growth.  Projects  are  included  which  would 
eliminate  existing  health  hazards  to  adults 
and  children — and  projects  to  make  repairs 
on  existing  facilities  where  original  expendi- 
ture can  be  lost  if  the  needed  work  Is  too 
long  delayed. 

The  members  of  the  Subcommittee  have  a 
very  difficult  task  in  determining  the  extent 
to  which  appropriations  should  be  approved 
in  relation  to  our  difficult  economic  situa- 
tion. I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  present 
these  facts  to  the  committee,  and  want  to 
thank  the  members  for  extending  this  cour- 
tesy to  me. 

I  respectfully  request  that  serious  con- 
sideration be  given  to  increasing  the  appro- 
priation for  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  so 
that  some  of  the  most  critically  needed  proj- 
ects— now  unfunded — in  the  State  of  New 
Mexico  as  well  as  In  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try— may  be  funded  during  Fiscal  Year  1971. 


April  13,  1970 
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RIDICULING  FBI  SENSELESS 


HON.  TOM  RAILSBACK 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  13.  1970 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  submit  for  the  consideration  of 
my  colleagues  an  editorial  from  the 
Peoria  Journal  Star  commenting  on  the 
outstanding  job  that  the  FBI  is  doing 
in  fulfilling  its  responsibilities  as  the  law 
enforcement  arm  of  the  Department  of 
Justice.  At  a  time  when  so  many  people 
are  taking  potshots  at  this  agency  and 
Its  Director.  I  believe  this  editorial  offers 
a  fine  tribute  to  the  excellent  work  that 
is  being  done  by  the  FBI. 

The  editorial  follows : 

Ridiculing  FBI  Senseless 

It  has  become  fashionable  for  many  of  us 
to  rldlcul;  the  FBI  and  J  Edgar  Hoover, 
who  have,  of  course.  long  been  the  targets 
of  subversive  groups  and  their  ever-present 
ultra-liberal  Imitators. 

The  picture  of  the  FBI  man  as  a  slightly 
kooky  Individual  who  sees  Communist  acents 
under  every  bed  and  a  bogey-man  behind 
every  tree  has  become  a  bit  common  In  TV 
"humor  skits",  and  the  like  propaganda 
pieces  In  magazine  and  other  print  media. 

Likewise,  the  liberal  Joke  factory  loves  to 
make  out  J.  Edgar  Hoover  as  a  fuddy-duddy 
right  wing  extremist  coming  up  with  absurd 
claims  and  obsolete  suspicions.  A  good  many 
columnists  also  seem  to  like  to  exploit  this 
basic  view. 

Recent  events  have  once  again,  as  so  often 
in  the  past,  made  it  clear  that  this  process 
of  adopting  an  Ideological  attitude  and  mak- 
ing It  dogma  may  feed  the  ego  but  does  not 
Jibe  with  the  facts. 

In  the  past  year,  as  we  review  FBI  reports 
and  the  annual  report  of  the  director,  it  be- 
comes increasingly  clear  that  the  agency  Is 
simply  doing  an  objective  and  brilliantly  ac- 
curate Job — whereas  Its  detractors  are  blithely 
Ignoring  the  realities. 
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FoarroLD  proi 

The  FBI  forecast  with  remarkable  accu- 
racy, months  ahead  of  the  event,  the  actual 
internal  splits  and  developments  within  the 
SDS.  for  example,  which  have  since  come 
to  pass  .  .  .  including  the  emergency  of  a 
violence-prone  "Weatherman"  faction. 

The  FBI  also  forecast,  soberly,  with  re- 
markable accuracy,  some  months  ago,  the 
preparatiop  of  a  new  phase  of  leftist  activity 
which  was  a  plan  to  take  up  the  tactics  of 
planting  bombs  In  business  and  public  build- 
ings. 

They  accurately  predicted  this  new  prob- 
lem, well  in  advance,  and  the  timing  of  it. 

The  bombing  series  has  occurred  as  fore- 
cast. 

It  is  pretty  silly  to  make  fun  of  an  agency 
that  does  its  work  that  efficiently,  and  that 
consistently  tells  us  unpleasant  truths, 
months  before  the  actual  development. 

The  very  ability  of  the  FBI  to  make  these 
accurate  forecasts  further  suggests  that  the 
persistent  notion  among  some  that  all  these 
•■unrest"  reactions  are  "spontaneous"  and 
that  no  planning  or  conspiratorial  activity 
is  involved  doesn't  Jibe  with  the  facts. 

SAW  BOMB  SCARES  COMING 

When  a  series  of  bomb  plantings  can  be 
forecast  by  months,  the  development  is 
hardly  "spontaneous." 

It  can  only  be  forecast  because  some  sub- 
versive groups  have  arrived  at  the  plan  In 
discussions  and  begun  the  preliminary  work 
of  getting  hold  of  explosives,  and  training 
people  in  the  use  of  such. 

It's  time  to  quit  kidding  ourselves  about 
the  work  of  the  FBI,  and  about  the  nature 
of  some  of  these  "loyal  but  disenchanted" 
"idealistic"  "reform"  groups. 

It  is  time  to  face  some  facts. 

The  facts  are  there  for  anyone  who  chooses 
to  read  FBI  reports,  old  and  new.  and  check 
them  against  the  record. 

Such  a  review  demonstrates,  item  by  item, 
that  this  organization  knows  its  business 
and  these  people  know  what  they  are  doing. 

It  also  demonstrates  that  most  of  their 
critics  simply  do  not  know  what  they  are 
talking  about,  do  not  know  their  business — 
or  else  have  to  be  lying  deliberately  them- 
selves. They  are  so  consistently  wrong  on 
the  facts  that  they  are  either  misled  them- 
selves, or  deliberately  trying  to  mislead 
others. 

There  are  probably  some  of  each,  and 
ironically,  the  FBI  probably  has  an  excel- 
lent record  and  dossiers  to  reveal,  which 
Is  which.  Which  is  precisely  why  some  folks 
are  so  eager  to  discredit  them. 


THE  MIDDLE  EAST  CRISIS 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  13,  1970 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Middle 
East  crisis  is  a  matter  which  concerns 
young  and  old  alike.  For  in  this  continu- 
ing crisis  the  fate  of  world  peace  lies  in 
balance. 

I  recently  received  a  letter  from  a  ninth 
grade  social  studies  class  at  Roslyn  High 
School,  which  is  part  of  the  Third  Con- 
gressional District  which  I  am  pleased 
to  represent  in  Congress.  The  letter  con- 
tained a  copy  of  a  proposal  for  a  Middle 
East  Peace  Treaty  which  is  p*rt  of  a 
book— the  Students  Guide  to  thfe  Middle 
East. 
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Planned  imder  the  direction  of  the 
class's  teacher,  Mr.  Murray  Kaufman, 
these  modest  suggestions  are  extremely 
insightful. 

In  light  of  the  value  of  this  document, 
I  would  like  to  extend  my  remarks  to 
share  its  contents  with  my  colleagues: 
Settlement 

The  following  proposals,  suggested  by  Mr. 
Kaufman's  9th  grade  social  studies  class 
at  Roslyn  High  School,  are  presented  with 
the  hope  that  they  will  offer  a  constructive 
alternative  to  the  violence  that  now  prevails 
in  the  Middle  East: 

1.  Israel  and  the  Arab  states  should  ac- 
cept the  principle  of  sitting  down  together 
at  the  same  table  to  negotiate  and  iron  out 
their  differences  with  the  assistance  and 
mediation  of  the  U.N. 

2.  A  regional.  Middle  East  Economic  De- 
velopment Organization  (M.E.E.D.O.)  shall 
be  formed  by  all  the  Middle  East  nations  and 
funded  by  them.  M.E.E.D.O.  will  establish  a 
Middle  East  Bank  (M.E.B.)  to  support  and 
encourage  economic  development. 

3.  The  U.N  Emergency  Force  will  continue 
its  efforts  to  keep  the  peace  in  the  area. 

4.  No  Middle  East  naUon  will  permit  in- 
dependent military  forces  to  operate  within 
its  borders,  nor  shall  it  take  part  in  any 
aggressive  action  against  any  of  its  neigh- 
bors. The  U.N.  Emergency  Military  Force  will 
provide  assistance  upon  the  request  of  any 
nation. 

5.  It  is  suggested  that  the  U.N.  resolve 
that  all  member  states  refrain  from  provid- 
ing military  aid  or  financial  aid  for  military 
purposes  to  any  countixln  the  Middle  East. 

6.  A  neutral  "buffer  zone"  shall  be  estab- 
lished along  the  present  lines  where  military 
action  is  most  severe.  It  (the  buffer  zone) 
will  be  controlled  by  the  U.N.  Emergency 
Military  Force  and  will  be  eventually  phased 
out  by  agreement  of  all  parties  Involved. 

7.  It  is  suggested  to  the  U.N.  Secretary 
General  that  he  initiate  a  new  approach  to 
guaranteeing  that  all  nations  in  the  Middle 
East  region  be  given  equal  opportunity  to 
serve  on  the  U.N.  Security  CouncU  in  a  fair 
and  Judicious  manner  so  that  all  points  of 
view  are  ultimately  represented. 

8.  All  refugees  in  the  Middle  East  region 
shall  be  relocated  to  land  in  the  Sinai 
Peninsula  which  will  be  returned  to  the 
control  of  the  U.AJl.  Israel  and  the  U.A.R. 
shall  cooperate  in  a  Joint  effort  to  develop 
this  area,  utilizing  the  assistance  and  direc- 
tion of  M.E.EJD.O. 

9.  All  Arab  funds  "frozen"  in  Israel  shall 
be  released  to  their  rightful  owners. 

10.  All  of  the  following  actions  shall  be  put 
Into  effect  simultaneously  in  order  to  en- 
sure peace  in  the  Middle  East : 

(a)  All  the  signatories  to  this  treaty  shall 
agree  to  recognize  Israel  as  a  sovereign  and 
independent  state. 

(b)  All  the  signatories  to  this  treaty  shall 
agree  to  maintain  and  keep  the  peace. 

(c)  All  conquered  lands  shall  be  demili- 
tarized. 

(d)  The  Sinai  Peninsula  shall  become  ter- 
ritory under  the  control  of  the  U.A.R. 

(e)  Jerusalem  shall  become  Israeli  terri- 
tory with  the  understanding  that  it  will  be 
an  "open  city"  for  all  to  live  in.  or  freely 
visit,  without  restriction  as  to  Race  or  Re- 
ligion. 

(f )  A  Suez  Canal  Corporation  shall  be  or- 
ganized with  ownership  equally  divided 
among  the  UJJ.,  the  U.A.R.,  and  Israel.  The 
Middle  East  Bank  will  make  Itself  avaUable 
with  funds  to  assist  the  re-opening  of  the 
Suez  Canal  to  world  trade.  After  restoring  it 
to  operation,  all  nations  of  the  world  will 
have  free  access  to  the  use  of  the  Suez  Ca- 
nal. 

(g)  The  Oulf  of  Aqaba  will  be  open  to  all 
nations  of  the  world. 
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(h)  The  Oaza  Strip  shall  be  under  the  con- 
trol of  Israel.  jf 

(1)  The  Oolan  Heights  shall  be  return^  to 
Syrian  control,  with  the  U.N.  Emergency  Mil- 
itary Force  stationed  in  the  area  to  prevent 
any  military  action. 

(J)  The  West  Bank  of  Jordan  will  be  re- 
turned to  Jordanian  control.  A  Jordan  River 
Development  Project  will  be  formed  by  both 
Israel  and  Jordan  with  the  assistance  of 
M.E.B.  to  assist  econecnicaUy  in  the  develop- 
ment of  both  nations. 


LIBERALS  FIGHT  TO  CONTROL 
COURT 


HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  13.  1970 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  I  include  an  article 
written  by  the  well-known  columnist, 
Gould  Lincoln.  It  contains  an  interesting 
commentary  on  an  issue  of  great  national 
interest.  The  article  follows: 

Liberals  Fight  To  Control  Court 

President  Nixon,  in  his  statement,  said  he 
would  go  outside  of  the  South  for  his  next 
appointee  to  the  Supreme  Court,  re-empha- 
slzed  the  desperate  struggle  by  liberals  in  the 
Senate  and  outside  to  retain  control  of  the 
high  court. 

Nixon  said  in  bitter  terms  that  the  rejec- 
tion of  his  nominations  of  Judge  G.  Harrold 
Carswell  of  Florida  and  of  Judge  Clement  F. 
Haynsworth  of  South  Carolina  has  convinced 
him  no  Southerner  who  believed,  as  he  does, 
in  the  strict  construction  of  the  Constitu- 
tion would  be  confirmed  by  the  Senate  as  it 
is  now  composed.  In  that  he  is  correct. 

Having  lost  the  White  House  to  Nixon  the 
lll>erals  are  more  than  ever  determined  to 
hold  on  to  the  Supreme  Court.  What  they 
will  do  when  the  President  names  a  Judge 
outside  of  the  South,  a  Northerner  or  a 
Westerner,  who  is  a  conservative,  remains 
to  be  seen. 

The  defeat  of  CarsweU  was  engineered  by 
pressure  groups,  groups  which  have  great 
influence  on  many  members  of  the  Senate. 
These  pressure  groups,  as  the  President  well 
understands,  would  fight  any  Southerner  ap- 
pointed to  the  court.  They  include  civil  rights 
leaders,  organized  labor.  Americans  for  Demo- 
cratic Action  and  anti-war  blocks  of  every 
description. 

Much  has  been  said  by  the  liberals  In  the 
Senate  about  the  speedy  and  favorable  action 
taken  by  the  Senate  on  the  appointment  of 
Chief  Justice  Warren  E.  Burger,  a  native  of 
Minnesota,  as  an  Indication  of  their  willing- 
ness to  confirm  a  widely  known  and  qualified 
Judge. 

Burger  was  an  excellent  choice,  as  he  has 
already  proved.  But  when  his  name  was  first 
presented  to  the  Senate,  it  is  doubtful  that 
more  than  a  half-dozen  members  had  ever 
heard  of  him.  certainly  no  more  than  had 
heard  of  Haynsworth,  or  that  Burger's  name 
was  widely  known,  as  a  Jurist,  to  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

Nixon  has  been  criticized  as  playing  poli- 
tics in  his  announced  decision  not  to  appoint 
another  Southerner  and  subject  him  to  the 
character  assassination  dealt  out  to  Hayns- 
worth and  Carswell  by  the  Senate's  liberals. 
He  was  merely  striking  back  and  bard,  at 
the  Democrats  and  Uberals  on  the  Repub- 
lican side,  who  had  hit  him  and  his  i4>- 
polntees  below  the  belt. 

In  the  Carswell  vote.  13  Republican  sena- 
tors deserted  the  Republican  president. 
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Had  only  three  of  these  been  willing  to 
support  the  President  and  vote  for  Carswell. 
the  Judge  would  have  been  confirmed  by  a 
vote  of  49  to  48.  80  it  was  the  Republican 


rimu^kw*  t  j-trttt 
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Mrs.  Brown's  Class — Room  3.  Norwood  Ele- 
mentary School.  1700  Delvale  Ave.,  Baltimore, 
Md.  21222. 

Also.  I  have  given  all  of  the  children  your 
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however,  by  school  officials  themselves.  The 
appointment  of  a  good  man  to  serve  as  a 
system-wide  safety  officer  was  a  promising 
first  step  But  this  may  be  an  area  in  which 


April  13,  1970 


Eource  for  federal  patronage,  it  has  always 
been  completely  Involved  in  politics.  So  It 
Is  the  department  that  has  always  been  deep, 
deep  In  the  red.  Any  other  business  operated 
in  the  manner  of  the  post  office  department. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

surely  disturb  every  ordinary,  decent  South 
African.  That  is  that: 

"Seven  people  have  died  while  in  detention 
under  the  Terrorism  Act. 

"Some  of  the  Inquest  findings  in  these  cases 


\ 
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cide,  dne  from  nattiral  causes  and  one,  ac- 
cording to  the  finding  of  a  Cape  Town  In- 
quest court  this  week,  from  Injuries  caused 
In  part  by  an  accidental  fall. 
The  man  who  fell  was  the  Moslem  leader. 
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Had  onJy  three  of  these  been  willing  to 
support  the  President  and  vote  for  Carswell. 
the  Judge  woiUd  have  been  confirmed  hj  a 
vote  of  49  to  48.  So  It  was  the  Republican 
desertions  which  made  It  possible  for  the 
Democrats  to  strike  a  blow  against  Nlzon, 
a  blow  they  dearly  wanted. 

The  congressional  and  senatorial  elections 
come  up  In  November.  Only  three  of  the  Re- 
publican senators  who  voted  against  Cars- 
well  win  be  on  the  firing  line,  Charles  E. 
Ooodcll  of  New  York.  Winston  Prouty  of  Ver- 
mont smd  Hiram  L.  Fong  of  Hawaii.  Will  the 
"silent  majority."  which  does  not  relish  the 
crime  that  has  been  going  on  In  the  streets 
and  homes  of  America,  vote  against  them? 

Also,  there  Is  a  list  of  Democrats  who  voted 
against  Carswell  who  must  face  the  voters 
m  November.  They.  too.  may  find  they  have 
lost  some  ground.  It  would  be  a  real  blow  to 
the  liberals  If  the  conservatives  should  gain 
control  of  the  Senate.  And  to  the  Democrata, 
It  would  be  devastating  if  the  CKDP  ahotild 
win  the  Senate — as  they  may  do. 

Among  the  Democrats  who  voted  against 
Carswell  who  will  be  up  for  re-election  ai« 
Thomas  Dodd  of  Connecticut.  Quentln  Bur- 
dlck  of  North  Dakota.  Howard  Cannon  of  Ne- 
vada. Philip  Hart  of  Michigan.  Vance  Hartke 
of  Indiana.  Edward  Kennedy  of  Massachu- 
setts. Oale  McOee  of  Wyoming.  William  Prox- 
mlre  of  Wisconsin.  Alt>ert  Oore  of  Tennessee. 
Joseph  Tydlngs  of  Maryland  and  Harrison 
Williams  of  New  Jersey.  A  considerable  num- 
ber of  these  Democrats  face  hard  fights  at 
the  polls  and  may  be  upset. 

Nixon's  decision  to  appoint  a  new  nomi- 
nee to  the  Supreme  Court  quickly  may  give 
some  of  the  Carswell  opponents  a  chance  to 
get  off  the  hook  so  far  as  the  coming  elec- 
tions are  concerned.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  should  vote  against  the  new  nominee 
they  may  be  In  for  a  hard  time. 


EDUCATION    NEEDED    TO    COMBAT 
POLLUTION 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OF    MABTLAiro 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  13,  1970 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  recently  introduced  a  bill — H  Jl.  15638 — 
to  encourage  classroom  instruction  on 
ecological  and  environmental  problems. 
Many  of  our  beautiful  natural  resources 
are  suffering  the  blight  of  pollution.  It  is 
not  enough  to  clean  up  presently  polluted 
areas.  We  must  make  sure  that  all  of  our 
resources  are  protected  from  now  on. 
Education  is  one  big  step  toward  this 
goal,  for  pollution  is  everybody's  prob- 
lem. Norwood  Elementary  School  In  Dun- 
dalk,  Md.,  is  already  tackling  this  prob- 
lem. I  should  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues two  letters  I  received  recently 
from  a  student  teacher  and  one  of  her 
pupils.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  honor  their 
fine  work  in  the  Congressional  Record 
today: 

Baltimoke.  Md..  April  8, 1970. 
Mr.  Claxenck  D.  Long. 
Totrson.  Md. 

DxAX  CoNcaxssMAN  LoNc :  I  am  student 
teaching  wj^  Mrs.  Brown's  first  grade  class 
at  Norwood  "Elementary  School.  We  have  been 
studying  water  pollution  at  even  this  low 
level  and  the  children  are  Interested  In  what 
they  can  do  to  help  the  problem.  The  en- 
closed letter  was  written  as  the  Joint  effort 
of  the  entire  class.  I  am  sure  they  would  be 
greatly  pleased  If  you  would  send  an  answer 
to  the  class.  The  address  Is: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Mrs.  Brown's  Class — Room  3,  Norwood  Ele- 
mentary School,  1700  Delvale  Ave.,  Baltimore, 
Md.  31222. 

Also.  I  have  given  all  of  the  children  your 
address  so  their  parents  couRl  help  them 
write  their  own  personal  letter. 

It  Is  surprising  how  much  they  understand 
the  problem  of  water  pollution  and  how 
sincere  their  Interest  Is.  •  « 

Thank  you. 

Miss  Sally  Logux. 

BALTDfOK,  BCD..  April  8. 1970. 

DxAB  MK.  Long:  My  name  Is  Joe  Woenlak. 
I  am  in  first  grade.  Would  you  stop  water 
pollution  please? 

I  am  studying  about  water. 

Thank  Tou. 

JOSXPH  WOZNIAX. 
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SECURE  SCHOOLS 


HON.  UWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

or    ICAXTlAlfD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  13,  1970 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
an  editorial  appearing  in  the  April  12 
Washington  Sunday  Star  dealing  with 
the  deplorable  vandalism  in  the  District 
public  schools. 

School  board  president.  Mrs.  Anita 
Allen,  who  is  doing  an  outstanding  job  in 
an  almost  impossible  situation,  has 
sought  help  from  the  City  Council  to 
curb  school  vandalism. 

I  would  like  to  concur  with  the  Star 
editorial — proposals  from  school  officials 
to  deal  with  this  increasingly  serious 
problem  should  be  considered  imme- 
diately. 

In  fiscal  1970,  vandalism  has  cost  the 
system  over  $813,000.  with  $534,000  going 
to  replace  broken  windowpanes.  These 
funds,  ideally,  should  have  been  spent 
to  provide  a  better  education  for  stu- 
dents in  the  Nation's  Capital.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  climate  in  the  schools  is. 
obviously,  far  from  ideal.  Preventative 
measures  must  be  taken. 

At  this  point  in   the  Record.  I  in- 
cluae  the  text  of  the  Star-  editorial : 
Sxcuxz  Schools 

Some  days  ago  the  City  Cotincll  aaked 
whether  the  local  government  might  do  more 
to  help  curb  the  rash  of  vandalism  and 
thefts  In  District  schools.  Mrs.  Anita  Allen, 
the  school  board  president,  has  sensibly  lost 
no  time  replying  In  the  affirmative — and 
sounding  a  Justified  note  of  alarm.  Por  the 
problem  obviously  has  overwhelmed  the 
present  resources  of  the  school  system. 

During  the  current  term,  for  Instance,  the 
loss  of  educational  equipment,  chlefiy 
through  theft,  has  hit  a  rate  double  that  of 
last  year.  According  to  Acting  Superintend- 
ent Henley,  the  result  in  some  schools  has 
been  "a  major  setback"  to  the  entire  teach- 
ing process.  In  the  absence  of  some  alterna- 
tive relief.  Mrs.  Allen  notified  the  council 
that  the  board  may  soon  request  "armed 
guards  to  protect  our  buildings  at  night." 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  school  board,  at  the 
urging  of  member  Bardyl  Tirana,  endorsed 
jtist  such  a  move  at  Its  la«t  meeting.  And 
the  city  government  should  seriously  con- 
sider a  resjMnse  to  the  proposal  right  now — 
and.  as  well,  to  Mrs.  Allen's  demand  for  more 
effective  burglar  alarm  systems. 

The  problem  also  requires  further  effort«. 


however,  by  school  officials  themselves.  The 
appointment  of  a  good  man  to  serve  as  a 
system-wide  safety  officer  was  a  promising 
first  step  But  this  may  be  an  area  In  which 
more  conununlty  involvement — about  which 
we  have  heard  so  much — ml^t  be  brought 
Into  play.  Perhaps,  for  example,  parents  In 
certain  neighborhoods  might  be  mobilized 
on  a  voluntary  basis  to  serve  on  patrol 
teams — in  sufficient  numbers  to  assure  their 
personal  safety. 

The  most  discouraging  aspect  of  all  this 
Is  that  the  needs  for  Improvements  of  a 
purely  educational  nature  In  our  schools  Is 
quite  severe  enough  to  occupy  all  the  best 
efforts  of  teachers,  principals  and  school 
administrators.  Yet  the  realities  of  the  sit- 
uation must  be  faced:  Unless  schools  can  be 
made  safe  and  secure  as  a  matter  of  first 
priority,  the  prospects  for  advances  in  learn- 
ing are  poor  indeed. 


ANOTHER  POSTAL  INCREASE 
LOOMS 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  GRIFFIN 

or  MWSTBSTPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Monday.  April  13.  1970 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
thought-provoking  editorial  by  editor, 
Louis  B.  Cashman  of  the  Vicksburg  Sun- 
day Post,  points  out  the  need  for  postal 
reform.  The  editorial  follows : 

Another  Postal  Increase  Looms 

To  all  appearances,  the  postal  strike  is 
over.  The  settlement  brings  a  raise  In  pay 
for  the  postal  workers,  plus  more  than  2 
million  other  governmental  workers.  The  In- 
crease Is  6  per  cent  and  is  retroactive  to  De- 
cember 27th.  1069  And  then,  another  eight 
per  cent  If  the  Post  Office  Department  is 
reorganized. 

The  settlement  carried  with  It  the  author- 
ity to  extend  the  collective  bargaining  to 
employees  of  state  and  local  governments, 
and  Oeorge  Meany.  president  of  AFL-CIO, 
called  the  settlement  a  landmark  agreement. 

How  will  this  increase  be  paid?  Will  there 
be  an  increase  In  the  income  tax  or  will  the 
surtax,  scheduled  to  die  June  30th,  be  re- 
tained? According  to  administration  sources, 
neither  Is  considered.  But  there  will  be  a 
cost  of  $1.2  billion  the  first  six  months  of 
this  yyr  and  $2  5  billion  In  fiscal  1971.  How 
will  this  be  financed?  Mr.  NUon  has  urged 
Congress  to  Increase  the  cost  of  mailing  a 
first-class  letter  to  10  cents  to  help  pay  for 
the  postal  part  of  the  new  pay  raises  pro- 
posed for  5.9  million  federal  employes. 

Ten  cents  for  a  first-class  letter!  The  work- 
ers get  a  0  per  cent  increase  In  wages  now 
and  another  8  per  cent  later,  but  John  Q. 
Public,  his  wife  and  his  children,  and  all 
citizens  will  have  imposed  on  them  a  4  cent 
Increase  In  the  first-class  rate.  Now  four  cents 
doesn't  seem  too  large,  but  when  It  Is  con- 
sidered percentagewise.  It  Is  clear  that  a 
whopping  66%%  Increase  In  the  rate  Is 
proposed. 

Remember  when  two  cents  carried  a  letter? 
Then  It  went  to  three  cents,  and  then  to 
four  cents,  followed  by  the  five  cent  rate, 
until  It  reached  the  present  six  cents.  In  that 
process  first-class  mall  rate  was  tripled,  al- 
most In  a  generation.  Now  the  proposed  in- 
crease Is  fivefold  the  two  cent  postage  we 
once  enjoyed. 

As  In  all  things,  the  burden  of  cost  la 
finally  borne  by  the  Individual  consumer. 
Every  strike  In  any  area  finally  brings  to 
the  public  Increases  In  prices,  or  curtailment 
of  services.  Because  the  poet  office  depart- 
ment has  always  been  considered  as  a  great 
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source  for  federal  patronage,  it  has  always 
been  completely  Involved  In  politics.  So  It 
Is  the  department  that  has  always  been  deep, 
deep  In  the  red.  Any  other  business  operated 
In  the  manner  of  the  post  office  department, 
free  from  just  ordinary  business  practices. 
and  open  at  all  times  for  political  exploita- 
tion, would  never  survive.  That  the  post  office 
department  Is  still  with  us  rests  In  the  fact 
that  It  Is  always  easy  to  draw  on  the  people 
to  overcome  the  deficits,  meanwhile  giving 
abominable  service. 

A  reorganization  of  the  department  is  ur- 
gently needed,  and.  If  tried  and  tested  busi- 
ness principles  were  followed,  It  Is  conceiva- 
ble that  the  first-class  rate  can  be  brought 
back  down.  Qf  course,  that  wUl  never  happen 
if  a  stubborn  Congress  refuses  to  go  for  re- 
organization of  the  department. 

Meanwhile,  the  country  may  well  be  re- 
signed to  that  big.  big  66^%  increase  in  the 
letter  rate — unless,  of  course,  enough  nolae 
Is  made  to  block  the  Increase  when  It  gets 
to  the  voting  stage.  Increases  are  also  being 
considered  In  the  rates  for  other  classes,  but 
It  Is  significant  that  the  users  of  first  class 
mall  total  very  close  to  100  per  cent  In  oxur 
nation,  and  the  little  fellow  as  well  as  the 
big,  the  rich  as  well  as  the  poor,  the  educated 
as  well  as  the  Illiterate,  the  sick  as  well  as 
the  well,  will  have  to  pay  what  we  believe 
to  be  an  outrageous  Increase  In  flrst-clasa 
postal  rates. 


DICTATORIAL  LAWS  IN  SOUTH 
AFRICA    I 


HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  13.  1970 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  un- 
bridled j>ower  of  the  South  African  Gov- 
ernment to  arrest  and  detain  anybody  in 
solitary  confinement  for  any  length  of 
time  for  the  flimsiest  of  reasons  has  been 
of  great  concern  to  many  observers  for 
a  long  time.  Evident  of  flagrant  abuse  of 
this  so-called  Terrorism  Act  is  now  be- 
ginning to  surface.  I  insert  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  recent  newspaper  articles 
from  the  Johannesburg  Sunday  Times 
of  March  IS,  1970,  and  the  Rand  Daily 
Mall  of  March  14,  1970.  which  discuss 
this  law: 

(Prom  the  Johannesburg  (South  Africa) 

Times.  Mar.  15.  1970] 

Texkorism  Act  Wn>E  Open  to  Abuse — Mrs. 

SUZMAN 

(By  Margaret  Smith) 

(The  Terrorism  Act.  which  gives  unfettered 
powers  to  the  authorities  and  Is  not  subject 
In  any  way  to  the  scrutiny  of  the  courts,  is 
wide  open  to  abuse,  Mrs.  Helen  Suzman,  Pro- 
gressive Party  M.P.  for  Houghton,  said  in 
Johannesburg  yesterday.) 

She  urg^  a  return  to  the  principle  that 
no  person  should  be  deprived  of  his  liberty 
unless  he  had  been  charged  in  a  court  of  law, 
found  guilty  and  sentenc^. 

"The  Terrorism  Act  has  been  on  our  Stat- 
ute Book  now  for  nearly  three  years  and  we 
do  not  know  how  many  people  have  been 
held  in  solitary  confinement  for  months  on 
end  under  this  Act,"  she  said. 

"We  know  that  a  considerable  number  are 
presently  being  held — but  we  do  not  know 
how  many.  I  cannot  even  get  answers  to  the 
questions  I  put  every  year  in  Parliament  on 
this  subject. 

"But  although  we  are  in  the  dark  about 
these  aspects  of  this  Draconian  law.  there 
U  one  thing  we  do  know — and  which  must 
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surely  disturb  every  ordinary,  decent  South 
African.  That  Is  that: 

"Seven  people  have  died  while  In  detention 
under  the  Terrorism  Act. 

"Some  of  the  Inquest  findings  In  these  cases 
have  been  less  than  satisfactory,  to  put  It 
mildly." 

This  week  an  Inquest  Into  the  death  of 
Imam  Abdullah  Haron,  religious  leader  of  a 
large  Malay  community  in  Cape  Town,  who 
died  while  In  detention  under  the  Terrorism 
Act,  found  that  he  had  received  Injuries  other 
than  those  caused  by  falling  down  11  steps 
at  Caledon  Square. 

"The  Terrorism  Act  is  the  most  far-reaching 
measure  the  Qovernment  has  ever  passed, 
giving  greater  powers  than  the  90-day  Act 
and  the  180-day  Act."  Mrs.  Suzman  said. 

"Anyone  suspected  of  knowing  anything 
about  terrorism  or  who  Is  'likely'  to  know 
anything  about  terrorism  can  be  held  In- 
definitely In  solitary  confinement  for  Inter- 
rogation. 

"And  let  us  not  be  blinded  In  panic  by  the 
word  'terrorism'. 

"FBIGHTENING 

"We  all  oppose  terrorism.  But  many  held 
under  the  frightening  powers  of  the  Act  have 
been  subsequently  charged  with  far  less 
serious  crimes. 

"Many  have  been  released  without  any 
charges  being  preferred  against  them." 

Last  year  a  nimiber  of  simple  tribesmen  In 
Rustenburg  and  Hebron  had  been  detained 
for  several  months  under  the  Act.  Of  the  62 
held,  16  had  been  charged  and  six  had  been 
eventually  found  guilty  of  attempted  mur- 
der. The  rest  had  been  discharged. 

It  was  clear  that  these  cases  arose  out  of 
tribal  disputes  and  had  had  nothing  to  do 
with  terrorism. 

The  example  of  Miss  Shantl  Naldoo,  a 
yoiing  Indian  woman  who  heul  been  detained 
In  June  last  year,  was  another  disturbing  one. 
After  five  months  In  solitary  confinement 
under  the  Terrorism  Act  she  was  called  to 
give  evidence  In  a  case  (not  a  terrorism  trial) 
and  when  she  refused,  was  sentenced  to  two 
months'  imprisonment. 

When  she  had  served  the  two  months,  she 
was  re-detalned  under  the  Terrorism  Act 
without  presxmiably  leaving  the  prison,  Mrs. 
Suzman  said. 

"There  is  the  case  of  22  people  acquitted 
nearly  a  month  ago  of  charges  of  aiding  a 
banned  organisation,  and  who  were  Imme- 
diately re-arreeted. 

"They  have  been  held  Incommunicado  since 
then.  How  much  longer  they  will  be  held  is 
anybody's  guess  for  nobody — relatives,  legal 
advisers  or  anybody  else — Is  given  access  to 
them  or  giving  any  Information  about  them. 

"There  was  a  time  In  South  Africa  when 
acquittal  meant  acquittal.  Certainly  10  years 
ago  when  the  treason  trlallsts  were  acquitted, 
they  went  free. 

"Now  acquittal  can  mean  re-arrest  and  in- 
definite detention  under  the  far  more 
stringent  conditions  of  the  Terrorism  Act. 

"What  has  happeniKi  to  the  rule  of  law  In 
South  Africa?  Does  nobody  care?  It  is  not 
good  enough  to  say  'fecurlty  measures'  or  'the 
authorities  must  know  something  we  don't 
know.' 

"Let's  stick  to  the  well-tried  principle 
that  no  person  should  be  deprived  of  his 
liberty  unless  he  has  been  charged  In  a  proper 
court  of  law,  found  guilty  and  sentenced," 
Mrs.  Suzman  said. 

[From  the  Rand  Dally  Mall  (South  Africa) , 

Mar.  14, 1970] 

Imam:  Another  Name  on  a  Sad  List 

At  least  14  people  are  known  to  have  died 

while  being  detained,  without  trial,  under 

either    the    90-day   clause,    the   subsequent 

180-day  clause  or  the  Terrorism  Act. 

Three  are  known  to  have  died  since  June 
last  year — one.  It  was  officially  stated,  by  stil- 
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clde.  One  from  natiiral  causes  and  one,  ac- 
cording to  the  finding  of  a  Cape  Town  In- 
quest court  this  week,  from  injuries  caused 
In  part  by  an  accidental  fall. 

The  man  who  fell  was  the  Moslem  leader. 
Imam  Abdullah  Haron.  He  died  in  custody 
on  September  27  last  year.  He  had  been  In 
custody  for  four  months,  having  b»en  de- 
tained on  May  28  under  the  180-day  clause. 

The  court  was  told  that  the  Security  Po- 
lice had  reliable  information  that  the  Imam 
had  been  involved  in  unlawful  political  and 
terrorist  activities. 

Security  police  evidence  was  the  Imam 
slipped  and  fell  down  the  last  few  steps  of 
a  flight  of  stairs  after  interrogation  on  Sep- 
tember 19.  He  did  not  appear  to  have  been 
hurt.  They  denied  any  knowledge  of  assaults 
on  the  Imam. 

According  to  the  post-mortem  report,  the 
Imam  had  26  separate  bruises  on  his  body,  a 
blood-swelling  on  his  back  and  a  fractured 
rib. 

The  pathologist  who  made  the  report  said 
In  court  that  the  bruises  were  widespread  and 
that  some  were  older  than  others.  He  said 
that  they  could  not  all  have  been  caused  by 
the  fall.  Excluding  the  poBslbilities  of  seU- 
Infllctlon  or  a  fall,  assault  would  then  have 
been  a  "probability." 

The  magistrate  found  that  the  Imam  died 
as  a  result  of  injuries  partly  caused  by  an 
accidental  fall  down  a  flight  of  stairs.  He 
said  that,  on  the  available  evidence,  he  could 
not  say  how  the  other  Injuries  were  caused. 

Michael  Shivute's  death  was  revealed  by 
the  Minister  of  PoUce.  Mr.  S.  L.  Muller,  In 
Parliament  last  month.  He  said  that  the  man 
died  by  suicide,  on  Jime  16,  the  night  of  his 
detention  under  the  Terrorism  Act. 

Jacob  Monnakgotla's  death  was  disclosed 
at  the  trial  of  10  Africans  charged  under  the 
Terrorism  Act  following  tribal  unrest  in  the 
Transvaal.  He  died  the  night  before  the  start 
of  the  trial.  According  to  police  at  the  trial, 
his  death  was  due  to  natural  causes.  A  dis- 
trict surgeon  found  that  the  man  died  from 
thrombosU.  Diiring  the  trial  Terrorism 
charges  were  withdrawn  against  the  surviv- 
ing accused. 

Caleb  Mayeslko  died  of  natural  causes.  18 
days  after  his  detention  under  the  Terrorism 
Act  on  May  13,  according  to  the  Minister  of 
Police. 

James  Lenkoe  was  found  hanging  by  a  belt 
from  the  window  of  his  prison  cell  on  March 
10  last  year,  five  days  after  his  detention. 
Traces  of  copper  were  found  In  a  wound  on 
bis  toe. 

Pour  pathologists,  one  of  them  from  over- 
seas, said  that  the  toe  wound  could  have  been 
caused  by  an  electric  bum.  Security  Police 
witnesses  denied  that  detainees  were  given 
electric  shock  treatment.  The  inquest  magis- 
trate found  that  the  cause,  or  apparent  cause, 
of  death  was  suicide  by  hanging  that  no 
blame  was  attached  to  any  person  and  that 
the  allegation  that  electric  shock  contributed 
to  his  death  was  not  proved. 

Solomon  Modlpane  died  approximately 
three  days  after  his  arrest  on  February  25 
last  year.  There  was  no  Inquest.  A  magistrate 
endorsed  a  post-mortem  report  that  death 
was  due  to  natural  causes.  Police  spokesmen 
said  he  sUpped  on  a  piece  of  soap. 

Nlcodlmus  Kgoathe  died  on  Febru&iy  2 
last  year  after  having  been  in  custody  since 
November  7,  1968.  He  spent  two  weeks  in 
hospital  before  his  death.  A  post-mortem 
showed  he  died  of  bronchial  pneumonia. 
The  doctor  who  had  him  admitted  to  hospi- 
tal said  at  the  Inquest  he  foixid  various  in- 
juries which  he  thought  were  the  result  of 
assault.  A  police  sergeant  said  that  Kgoathe 
claimed  he  had  been  assaulted  by  the  Se- 
curity PoUce  during  interrogation.  Security 
Police  evidence  was  that  the  detainee  fell 
while  taking  a  shower.  The  Inquest  magis- 
trate said  he  was  unable,  on  the  evidence  be- 
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fore  him.  to  conclude  that  any  person 
to  blame  for  the  death. 

J.  B.  Tubakwe  died  on  September  11.  1968, 
the  day  after  his  detention    The  verdict  was 
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the  United  sutes  system  of  government  and  proposed  increase  in  meat  imports  pur- 

the  functioning  of  our  society  is  experiencing  portedly   to  offset  the  inflationary   rise 

a  crisis.  in  meat  costs  and  to  protect  the  right* 

The  crisis,  which  is  worst  in  some  ways  ^^  .^^  American  consumer. 


April  13,  1970 


end  for  our  Nation's  cattle  Industry  and 
at  the  same  time  would  simply  mean  the 
American  housewife  would  receive  an  in- 
ferior meat  product  with  no  decrease  in 
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Sons  of  the  American  Revolution  for  this 
distinguished  honor. 

"I  lay  no  cladm  to  credit  for  having  tried 
to  serve  my  country,  my  God  and  my  fellow- 
man  in  a  long,  exciting  and.  at  times,  turbu- 
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"This  is  our  country  and  we  are  duty- 
bound  to  preserve  It  for  those  who  follow. 
Just  as  it  has  been  handed  down  to  us  by 
men  and  women  who  believed  In  the  prin- 
ciples  of    our    foundation    and    have    been 
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fore  him.  to  conclude  that  any  person  wa« 
to  blame  for  the  death. 

J.  B.  Tubakwe  died  on  September  IX.  1968, 
the  day  after  his  detention.  The  verdict  was 
suicide  by  hanging. 

Ah  Tan  was  fotmd  hanging  by  socks  from 
the  water  pipe  of  a  shower  cubicle  In  a  police 
cell  on  January  15.  1967.  He  has  detained 
probably  In  either  November  or  December. 
1966  The  Inquest  verdict  was  suicide  by 
hanging  and  that  nobody  was  to  blame. 

Leong  Ytmi  Pin  died  by  stilclde  by  hang- 
ing on  November  19.  1966.  after  three  days 
In  detention. 

James  Hamakwayo's  death  waa  due  to 
suicide  by  hanging,  according  to  evidence  In 
a  Terrorism  Trial  He  was  detained  on  Au- 
gust 26,  1966.  but  the  date  of  his  death  is  not 
known. 

SullJnan  Saloojee  died  after  falling  seven 
floors  from  the  then  Security  Police  head- 
quarters In  Johannesburg  on  September  9, 
1964.  two  months  after  his  detention.  A  Se- 
curity Policeman,  who  refused  to  answer  some 
of  the  defense  questions,  denied  that  the  man 
had  been  assaulted.  The  magistrate  found 
that  the  man  died  of  multiple  Injuries  after 
a  fall  during  interrogation.  He  could  not  say 
whether  Saloojee  committed  suicide  or  was 
trying  to  escape  but  there  was  nothing  In  the 
evidence  to  suggest  assault  or  other  Irregular- 
ities. 

"Looksmarf  Solwandle  Ngudle  died  on 
September  5.  1963,  after  some  three  weeks  In 
detention.  He  was  found  hanging  by  a 
pajama  cord  and  a  Jersey  in  a  police  cell. 
Allegations  of  assaults  on  detainees  were 
made  and  a  magistrate  who  visited  Ngudle 
said  the  man  complained  of  having  been  as- 
saulted. The  Inquest  finding  was  suicide  with 
no  blame  attached  to  anyone. 

Unknown  An  unknown  man  died  on  an 
unknown  date,  of  cause  iinknown.  His  death 
was  disclosed,  without  detail.  In  Parliament. 


OUR  COUNTRY 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  HARSHA 


or  OHIO 


IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  13.  1970 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
American  should  be  gravely  concerned 
over  the  future  of  our  Nation.  Each  day 
brings  new  instances  of  violence,  dis- 
sidence,  civil  disobedience,  and  what  ap- 
pears to  be  a  general  breakdown  in  law 
and  order  and  the  degeneration  of  moral 
values. 

Our  country  is  beset  by  disunity  and 
dissention,  and  we  face  the  frightening 
prospect  of  descending  from  a  Nation 
governed  by  a  system  of  laws  to  a  Oov- 
emment  based  on  lawlessness  by  mob 
rule. 

It  is  the  duty  of  every  responsible  citi- 
zen— tfec-so-called  silent  majority — to 
voice  his  deep  concern  over  the  deterio- 
ration of  our  society  and  demand  an  end 
to  insurrection  and  disorder  and  a  return 
to  the  principles  upon  which  America 
was  founded. 

I  recently  read  an  editorial  that  ap- 
peared in  the  Adams  County  News  of 
West  Union.  Ohio,  that  described  far 
more  cogently  than  I  can,  the  crisis  cur- 
rently facing  our  Nation,  and  I  would 
like  to  take  this  means  of  commending 
this    article    to    the    attention    of    my 

colleagues : 

Otjb  CouimiT 

^ery  reader  of  this  editorial,  every  Ameri- 
can, should  be — and  probably  Is — concerned 
about  the  future  of  hia  country.  And  It  Is 
appropriate  that  one  Is  concerned  today,  for 
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the  United  SUtes  system  of  government  and 
the  fimctlonlng  of  our  society  is  experiencing 
a  crisis. 

The  crisis,  which  Is  worst  In  some  ways 
than  that  of  the  thirties  during  the  depres- 
sion, has  been  produced  this  time  by  an 
unpopular  war.  a  generation  of  undisciplined 
children  (the  dont  say  no  to  Junior  genera- 
tion), racial  differences  and  discriminations 
among  the  melting  pot  U.S.  population  and 
a  well  organized  and  financed  communist 
plot  to  overthrow  the  U.S.  system  of  govern- 
ment by  revolution  and  chaos,  exploiting  all 
these  conditions. 

That  conditions  Inside  America  today  are 
tragic  cannot  be  denied.  An  Englishman,  a 
German  or  an  Irishman  arriving  In  the 
United  States  tocay.  for  a  visit,  or  to  make 
a  new  home,  can  hardly  believe  the  scene 
which  confronts  him.  On  many  college  cam- 
puses there  are  thousands  of  heroin  addicts! 
Crime  and  drug  addiction  in  cities  like  New 
York,  where  he  might  arrive,  are  at  a  scan- 
dalous level.  Violence  is  everywhere.  Televi- 
sion is  rotten  with  violence  and  sadism.  Mil- 
lions of  young  people  are  smoking  marijuana. 
Militants,  rights  cnisaders.  communists  and 
anarchists  are  rioting,  through  bombs,  light- 
ing fires,  disrupting  both  education  and  gov- 
ernment processes. 

This  is  a  grave  crisis  measured  by  any 
standard  and  President  Nixon  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent Agnew  are  doing  their  best  to  stem  the 
tide  of  misguided  lawlessness  But  many  are 
doing  their  best  to  discredit  them,  and  the 
country's  system  ot  government  and  courts. 
and  calling  for  revolution.  Even  William 
Douglas  of  the  Supreme  Court  seems  to  con- 
done revolution  in  his  latest  book! 

What  we  are  now  experiencing,  as  a  result 
of  the  chaos,  is  a  turn  to  the  right  by  the 
majority,  inevitably  and  naturally  enough, 
because  the  majority  supports  the  President 
and  believes  in  the  American  system.  In  Ger- 
many after  World  War  I  the  same  sort  of 
street  scenes  prevailed,  as  militants — commu- 
nists and  fascists — roamed  the  streets  and 
struggled  to  gain  control  of  the  state.  Hitler 
followed  and  brought  order 

There  will  be  no  successful  revolution  In 
this  country.  Communism  hasn't  a  chance. 
The  nation's  future,  however,  does  bang  in 
the  balance,  as  between  a  continuing  demo- 
cratic society  as  we  have  enjoyed  it  |#  the 
past  and  a  more  repressive  society,  with  ma- 
jority backing,  if  the  revolutionaries  and 
militants  continue  to  aggravate  public  sen- 
timent and  defy  the  majority  will. 

The  great  test  for  us  all — and  many  Eu- 
ropeans and  others  In  homogeneous  coun- 
tries think  we  might  fall  It— is  whether  the 
diversity  of  races  which  make  up  our  democ- 
racy can  achieve  and  maintain  a  degree  of 
harmony  and  sustain  the  lawful  processors 
of  democracy.  Austro-Hungary  fell  apart  un- 
der the  stress  and  crisis  of  military  defeat, 
a  once-great  empire  of  diverse  races.  Will 
this  country  dissipate  its  strength.  Its  union, 
in  the  developing  crisis,  like  the  Hapsburg 
monarchy  in  1919? 

The  future  for  America  depends  upon  the 
actions  and  counter  actions  of  all  Americans, 
so  many  of  whom  today  fall  to  appreciate 
the  many  blessings  of  the  American  Republic 
and  attack  Its  Imperfections  with  such  vehe- 
mence, violence.  Impatience  and  radicalism. 


INCREASE  IN  MEAT  IMPORTS  IS 
NOT  THE  ANSWER  TO  FIOHT  IN- 
FLATIONARY  RISES   IN   MEAT 


HON.  KEITH  G.  SEBEUUS 

or    KANSAS 

IN  THI  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  13.  1970 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
most  concerned  over  recent  congres- 
sional comment  and  consideration  of  a 
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proposed  increase  in  meat  imports  pur- 
portedly to  offset  the  inflationary  rise 
in  meat  costs  and  to  protect  the  rights 
of  the  American  consumer. 

I  submit  an  increase  in  meat  Imports 
from  foreign  countries  is  certainly  not 
the  answer  to  this  problem  and  could 
seriously  jeopardize  our  national  cattle 
industry. 

While  the  price  of  steak  has  increased 
approximately  20  percent  since  1951,  the 
price  received  by  the  beef  producer  has 
actually  declined  10  percent  during  the 
same  period.  I  urge  my  colleagues  who 
would  support  increased  imports  and 
propose  a  Federal  commission  to  "ride 
herd  on  the  American  cattleman"  to  re- 
consider. The  real  problem  in  high  beef 
prices  is  not  the  beef  cost;  it  is  the  high 
cost  of  preparing  it  and  getting  the 
product  to  the  market. 
Consider  the  cattleman's  plight: 
The  rancher's  costs  have  increased  27 
percent  in  the  last  10  years  while  his  in- 
come has  stayed  the  same  or  dropped. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  must  pay  42  per- 
cent more  in  workers'  wages,  almost  40 
percent  more  for  transportation,  and  46 
percent  more  for  medical  care. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  consumer  now 
spends  only  16.5  percent  of  his  dispos- 
able income  after  taxes  for  food  as  op- 
posed to  21  percent  in  1957.  And  he  re- 
ceives a  higher  quality  product.  This  16.5 
percent  compares  with  a  similar  figure 
of  25  percent  for  Great  Britain,  28  per- 
cent for  West  Germany,  40  percent  for 
Japan,  and  50  percent  for  Russia. 

Today,  Americans  are  eating  more 
steaks,  roasts,  and  hamburgers  than  ever 
before.  In  1969,  Americans  consumed 
110  pounds  of  beef  per  person  compared 
with  63.1  pounds  per  person  two  decades 
ago.  Our  alBuent  society  is  demanding 
and  receiving  a  better  quality,  high  pro- 
tein diet  for  a  smaller  portion  of  his  in- 
come. With  this  knowledge  at  hand,  why 
should  we  seriously  consider  cheapening 
the  product  and  endangering  the  cattle 
industry  by  increasing  foreign  imports? 

Recently,  several  coimtries  have  used 
"third  country  agreements"  as  a  vehicle 
to  ship  18  million  pounds  of  meat  into 
the  United  States  above  their  voluntary 
quotas.  As  a  result  of  this  increase,  do- 
mestic meat  markets  have  been  disrupted 
and  foreign  interests  have  profited.  This 
exploitive  practice  must  be  stopped. 

Certainly  the  cattleman  should  at  least 
expect  parity  regarding  our  national 
meat  import  policy.  Last  year  meat  Im- 
ports into  the  United  States  were  valued 
at  $1,234  miUlon,  a  significant  increase 
over  the  1964  figure  of  $761  million.  At  the 
same  time,  the  United  States  exported 
$547  million  worth  of  livestock  and  meat 
products  last  year,  only  a  small  increase 
over  the  $490  million  in  1964. 

In  view  of  the  present  continuing  cost- 
price  squeeze  in  agriculture  and  the  de- 
clining domestic  price  for  beef  cattle, 
meat  import  quotas  must  be  maintained 
to  protect  the  beef  cattle  industry  and 
the  consumer.  If  we  are  to  continue  to 
provide  the  American  consiuner  quality 
meat  products  at  the  lowest  possible 
price,  the  rancher  must  be  allowed  to 
operate  where  he  can  get  a  reasonable 
return  on  his  investment. 

Increasing  beef  imports  at  this  Ume 
could  very  well  spell  the  beginning  of  the 
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end  for  oiu'  Nation's  cattle  industry  and 
at  the  same  time  would  simply  mean  the 
American  housewife  would  receive  an  In- 
ferior meat  product  with  no  decrease  In 
price. 

MR.  JAMES  G.  STAHLMAN  RECEIVES 
SAR'S  PATRIOT'S  MEDAL 


HON.  RICHARD  FULTON 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  13,  1970 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, Mr.  James  G.  Stahlman,  the  distin- 
guished dean  of  southern  newspaper 
publishers,  recently  was  awarded  the 
Patriot's  Medal  of  the  Tennessee  Society 
of  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution. 

The  Patriot's  Medal  is  the  highest  hon- 
or which  the  National  Society  of  the  Sons 
of  the  American  Revolution  bestows  on 
an  individual. 

On  the  occasion  of  the.  ceremony  Mr. 
Stahlman  was  the  principal  speaker  and 
his  address  wsis  a  moving  commentary 
based  on  firm  belief  and  deep  conviction 
built  upon  and  enforced  by  many,  many 
years  of  active  service  to  his  community 
and  Nation  as  a  publisher,  military  of- 
ficer, and  private  citizen. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  Mr.  Stahlman's 
remarks  in  the  Record  at  this  point  and 
highly  commend  them  to  the  attention 
of  our  colleagues  for  their  consideration: 

Mr.  James  O.  Stalman  Receives  SAR's 
Patriot's  Medal 

America  Is  passing  through  a  period  of 
multiple  disturbances.  Many  have  ceased  to 
honor  in  any  respect  the  Constitution  of 
our  country,  and  the  investment  of  blood, 
sweat  and  tears  on  the  part  of  those  who 
first  created  this  nation  and  later rcxpanded 
the  Atlantic  ^aboard  to  the  far  Pacific.  Many 
have  ceased  to  be  patriots  in  any  basic  sense. ^ 
and  think  only  In  terms  of  their  own  person- 
al self-centeredness  and  advantages. 

I  Join  with  those  fellow  Americans  who 
strongly  resolve  that  this  nation  must  not 
die.  that  her  Constitution  must  be  newly 
recognized  and  honored,  and  that  our  debt 
to  the  past  should  strengthen  all  of  us  to 
safeguard  our  nation  at  this  period  of  her 
history,  and  thereby  guarantee  her  con- 
tinuance into  long  and  illustrious  tomorrows. 

It  is  therefore  with  pleasure  and  apprecia- 
tion that  we  recognize  one  of  Nashville's 
leading  citizens  as  having  earned  the  right 
to  receive  the  Patriot's  Medal  granted  by  the 
National  Society  Sons  of  the  American  Re- 
volution. So  powerfully  has  this  man  estab- 
lished himself  m  terms  of  this  community, 
state  and  nation,  that  none  can  question  bis 
Integrity,  his  patriotism,  and  his  service  to 
hU  fellowmen.  It  is  therefore  with  enthusi- 
asm that  we  pause  to  honor  one  whose  honor 
has  honored  all  of  us.  and  It  is  with  a  real 
sense  of  appreciation  that  we  present  the 
Patriot's  Medal  and  Certificate  to  Mr.  James 
Oeddes  Stahlman. 

In  accepting  the  award.  Stahlman  said: 

"No  man  deserves  extra  credit  for  service 
to  his  country  In  time  of  peace  or  in  war. 
Such  is  an  obligation  of  citizenship  in  this 
great  nation  of  ours. 

"It  is  gratifying  on  occasions  like  this  to 
receive  such  recognition  ot  one's  efforts  as 
you  have  accorded  me  by  the  award  of  this 
Patriot's  Medal,  representative  of  the  Ideals 
and  purposes  of  this  society  of  patriots  In 
which  you  and  I  are  privileged  to  hold  mem- 
bership. I  am  deeply  grateful  to  the  National 
Society  and  this  Tennessee  chapter  of  the 
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Sons  of  the  American  Revolution  for  this 
distinguished  honor. 

"I  lay  no  claim  to  credit  for  having  tried 
to  serve  my  country,  my  God  and  my  fellow- 
man  in  a  long,  exciting  and,  at  times,  turbu- 
lent and  controversial  life.  Like  you,  I  have 
endeavored  to  fulfill  my  duties  as  an  Ameri- 
can citizen,  cognizant  of  the  obligations  and 
responsibilities  imposed  upon  us  by  the 
rights  conferred  by  a  free  government  upon  a 
free  people. 

"Why  are  we  a  free  people? 

"How  have  we  remained  a  free  people? 

"How  long  can  we  preserve  the  freedoms 
of  otirs,  too  frequently  and  too  lightly  taken 
for  granted,  which  we  see  being  eroded  daily 
by  demagogues  in  public  office,  a  permissive 
Judiciary,  left-wing  professional  meddlers, 
heretical  clergy,  babbling  the  twaddle  that 
"God  Is  dead,"  and  foreign  forces,  paid  and 
expertly  directed  to  destroy  from  within  and 
without,  In  their  relentless  conquest  of  the 
minds  and  souls  of  freedom-loving  peoples 
everywhere — aimed  at  their  Inevitable  en- 
slavement and  permanent  serfdom. 

"NO    StJPERPATRlOT 

"Now  I  am  no  superpatriot.  I  do  love  my 
country.  And  I  love  it  better  than  my  life. 

"Like  you.  I  come  by  that  devotion  honest- 
ly through  a  cherished  and  devoutly  nour- 
ished heritage. 

"My  distinguished  ancestor.  William  Clal- 
laome.  arrived  in  Virginia  in  1620  sUghtly  be- 
fore the  Pilgrims  landed  at  Plymouth  Rock. 
He  becames  the  first  Colonial  Secretary  of 
Virginia  and  prevented  Lord  Baltimore  from 
his  intended  total  conquest  of  the  Virginia 
colony. 

"William's  great-grandson,  my  great-great- 
great  grandfather,  served  in  Captain  Creed 
Haskln's  company  of  Virginia  patriots  In  the 
American  Revolution.  From  him  I  derive  my 
proud  claim  as  one  of  your  compatriots. 

"On  another  side  of  my  family,  the  Geds, 
later  the  Geddeses.  drove  the  Roman  le- 
gions of  Septimus  Severus  from  Caledonia 
(northern  Scotland)    1700  years  ago. 

"Fourteen  hundred  years  later,  another 
Geddes.  this  one  a  woman,  defined  an  edict  of 
Charles  n  directing  the  resumption  of  the 
Catholic  liturgy  in  a  Church  of  Scotland  kirk, 
conked  the  vicar  with  her  stool  which  she 
threw  with  typical  Scot  accuracy  and  broke 
up  the  prospective  worship.  On  the  right  side 
of  the  transept  of  St.  Giles.  Edinburgh,  there 
Is  a  large  bronze  plaque  which  reads:  'Con- 
stant oral  tradition  affirms  that  near  this 
spwt.  a  brave  Scotch  woman.  Janet  Oeddes, 
on  23  July,  1637.  struck  the  first  blow  for 
freedom  of  conscience,  which  after  a  con- 
flict of  half  a  century,  ended  in  the  establish- 
ment of  clvU  and  religious  liberty.' 

"Further,  on  my  mother's  mother's  side 
I  am  entitled  to  a  claim  of  consanguinity 
with  the  Hawkins,  the  Forts,  the  Smiths 
and  the  Burnhams.  all  of  Kentucky. 

"My  great-grandfather  Frederick  Stahl- 
man. a  native  of  Mecklenburg-Strelltz.  seek- 
ing a  haven  of  freedom  In  America,  brought 
his  devout  Lutheran  wife  Christina,  end 
their  brood  of  minor  children  to  settle  in 
what  was  then  Virginia,  now  West  Virginia 
near  Parkersburg.  Within  hoiurs  after  their 
landing  in  the  United  States,  a  son  was  born. 
They  christened  him  George  Washington. 

"I  have  not  given  you  this  genealogical 
background  to  'impress'  you,  but  to  establish 
the  fact  that  through  my  veins  courses  the 
blood  of  men  and  women  who  loved  freedom 
in  its  every  form,  who  sacrificed  for  it  and 
whose  progeny  migrated  to  America  to  find 
that  liberty  which  they  could  not  enjoy  In 
their  native  lands. 

"It  is  because  of  them,  and  others  like 
them,  that  I  am  privileged  to  call  myself  a 
free  man,  to  call  this  my  country.  You  and 
I.  with  such  a  heritage,  have  a  proper  sense 
of  'belonging.'  of  'ownership'  as  it  were  of 
a  precious  share  of  this  thmg  which  we  call 
Uberty. . 
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"This  Is  our  country  and  we  are  duty- 
bound  to  preserve  it  for  those  who  follow. 
Jtist  as  It  has  been  handed  down  to  us  by 
men  and  women  who  believed  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  our  foundation  and  have  been 
willing  to  die  to  maintain  them. 

"If  there  is  one  thing  which  I  bitterly 
resent  in  this  tragic  era.  It  is  the  comparison 
of  our  American  Revolution  with  the  ctir- 
rent  wave  of  anarchy.  The  first  was  revolt 
against  tyranny  In  order  to  establish  a  re- 
public of  free  men.  The  present  'revolution' 
Is  designed  to  destroy  that  republic  and  sub- 
stitute therefor,  a  mobocrac?  of  the  riffraff. 
"This  is  not  the  democracy  for  which  mU- 
llons  have  fought  and  died,  a  democracy  in 
which  every  citizen,  regardless  of  race,  creed, 
color,  or  ethnic  origin  Is  entitled  to  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  his  own  labors,  the  sanctity  of  his 
home,  the  protection  of  his  person  and  prop- 
erty, his  right  to  free  expression,  free  worship, 
free  assembly  and  legitimate  protest,  all 
guaranteed  by  the  BUI  of  Bights,  but  properly 
circumscribed  by  the  laws  of  obscenity,  libel, 
slander  and  treason,  as  well  as  by  the  tenets 
of  common  decency  and  p>ersonal  and  profes- 
sional ethics.  .  \ 

"As  a  newspaper  publisher,  I  am  obligated 
to  protect  your  sacred  right  to  know.  I  am 
Just  as  dedicated  to  the  search  for  the  Truth 
wherever  it  may  be  found.  I  am  determined 
to  protect  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
American  citizenship  to  my  last  breath,  but 
I  do  not  Intend  for  my  newspaper  to  become 
either  the  forum  for  their  vocal  villainy  or 
the  show-window  of  the  treacherous  actions 
of  the  Kunstlers.  the  Carmlchaels,  the  Ru- 
bins, the  Hoffmans  and  all  their  hairy,  filthy, 
hopped-up  hippie  legions,  many  of  whom 
are  defiling  this  country's  lovely  beaches  and 
resort  areas  this  holy  Easter  weekend. 

"I  am  disturbed  by  much  that  has  become 
an  almost  accepted  way  of  life. 

"I  am  disturbed  by  the  decline  In  the 
quality  and  much  of  the  produce  of  our 
educational  system,  at  every  level. 

"I  am  disturbed  by  the  decline  In  the  ex- 
ercise of  and  respect  for  parental  authority. 
"I  am  disturbed  by  a  rather  general  dis- 
dain for  the  personal  rights  of  others. 

"I  am  disturbed  by  the  assaults  upon  pri- 
vate property 

"I  am  dlstJIrbed  by  the  decline  in  respect 
for  law  and  our  courts. 

"I  am  disturbed  by  the  dangers  that  lurk 
in  our  streets,  both  day  and  night. 

"I  am  disturbed  by  the  planned  and  de- 
liberately executed  reign  of  terror  now  plagu- 
ing our  cities  and  even  our  smaller  towns  and 
hamlets.  The  torch,  the  bomb,  the  assassin's 
bullet  have  slgnaUed  the  start  of  a  guer- 
rilla warfare  whose  purpose  Is  clear,  but 
whose  end  Is  not  predictable. 

"I  am  disturbed  by  the  frightening  spread 
of  the  use  of  narcotics,  principally  among 
our  youth  at  the  secondary  school  and  col- 
legiate levels. 

"The  fact  that  a  'majority'  of  out  student 
youth  have  not  smoked  'pot'  may  be  com- 
forting to  a  degree,  but  It  is  no  offset  for  the 
knowledge  afforded  by  surveys  which  find 
that  there  are  700  or  more  teen-agers  In 
Hlllsboro  High  School  alone,  who  have  tried 
■pot'  and  some  Its  customary  consequences, 
heroin,  T.«tn  or  other  forms  of  deadly  haUu- 
clnogenlc  drugs. 

"Students  in  Institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing are  reported  to  be  experimenters  with, 
and  some  'pushers'  or  purveyors  of  the  stuff 
that  sends  its  victims  sailing  Uke  Icartis  from 
dormitory  windows,  to  be  scrapped  up  In 
bloody,  unrecognizable  mass  from  sidewalks 
below. 

"This  wholesale  pollution  of  the  minds, 
the  corruption  of  morals,  the  consequent  de- 
flleman  of  the  bodies  of  our  youth — aU  hold 
the  greatest  and  surest  threat  to  the  future 
of  this  nation. 

"What  Is  the  answer?  Frankly,  there  Is  no 
general  formula  as  a  panacea.  Each  condi- 
tion, each  situation  as  It  occurs,  each  provo- 
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cation  requires  analysis  on  its  own  basis 
and  %  determination  on  the  part  of  each  of 
us  as  to  where  we  may  fit  Into  the  overall 
solution. 
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Reform,  modernization  and  a  new  profes- 
sionalism have  been  established  in  the  op- 
eruilon  of  the  Highways  Department. 

In  addition,  we  have  responded  to  human 
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derscores  the  need  for  corrective  legis- 
lation. 

The  Select  Committee  on  Crime  of  this 
House,  on  which  I  serve,  held  extensive 
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Just  recently,  a  parade  of  medical  wit- 
nesses told  the  House  Select  Committee  on 
Crime  that  amphetamine  addiction  Is  "more 
widespread,  more  Incapacitating,  more  dan- 
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and  can  serve  as  an  appetite-suppressant  In 
weight-control  regimes.  A  vast  diet  pill  In- 
dustry, estimated  to  gross  $400,000,000  a  year 
In  obeslty-speclallBt  fees  and  prescriptions. 
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$1 .500,000  a  year,  shipped  approximately  16.- 
000,000  amphetamines  over  a  decade  to  a 
Mexican  company  In  Tijuana,  through  r 
broker  In  San  Ysldro,  Calif.  Customs  agents. 


d.'W.      -CTm.MM. 
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cation  requires  analysis  on  Its  own  basis 
and  «  determination  on  the  part  of  each  of 
us  as  to  where  we  may  fit  Into  the  overall 
solution. 

"But  of  one  thing  I  am  dead  certain:  Un- 
less you.  as  responsible  citizens,  as  concerned 
parents,  as  patriotic  Americans  stop  your 
wishful  thinking,  your  futile  hoping  that 
'this,  too,  shall  pass,'  and  make  up  your 
minds.  Jointly  and  severally  to  put  an  end 
to  permissiveness,  to  treasonous  teaching,  to 
open  anarchy,  to  the  master  minds  of  the 
narcotic  traffic,  their  puppet  pushers  and 
peddlers — then  this  nation  will  t>e  well  on  Its 
way  to  the  fate  of  Greece,  Rome  and  other 
governmental  structures  brought  down  by 
the  dissolution  of  their  people's  ihorals,  the 
corruption  of  their  minds  and  bodies,  and 
their  disregard  and  defiance  of  the  laws  and 
Man,  but  more  Importantly,  the  laws  of  a 
loving,  just  but  wrathful  Ood  who  still  lives 
and  rules  the  destinies  of  all  mankind." 


PENNSYLVANIA'S  HIGHWAY  CON- 
STRUCTION PROGRAM  SECOND 
TO  NONE  IN  THE  NATION 


HON.  GEORGE  A.  GOODUNG 

or    PMNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  13.  1970 

Mr.  OOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the 
past  3  years  the  residents  of  Pennsyl- 
vania have  invested  a  record  $1.4  billion 
in  the  construction  of  1,190  miles  of  new 
highways.  Recently  Gov.  Raymond  P. 
Shafer  released  the  following  detailed 
report  on  the  State's  dramatic  highway 
construction  program  which  is  second  to 
none  in  the  Nation: 

A  Vixw  PaoM  THE  GovnNOK's  Omcx 
(By  Gov.  Raymond  P.  Shafer) 

Por  the  past  three  years,  Pennsylvania  has 
engaged  In  a  dramatic  new  highway  con- 
struction program  second  to  none  in  the 
Nation. 

But  the  progress  revealed  by  a  look  at 
the  record  Is  not  limited  to  road-building 
Itself.  Instead  It  Is  found  in  highway  safety: 
In  the  protection  of  our  environment  and  In 
total  transportation  planning  to  keep  Penn- 
sylvania the  hub  of  the  Northeastern  United 
States 

Consider  the  record: 

We  have  invested  a  record  •1.4  billion  In 
the  construction  of  1,190  miles  of  roads  In 
Just  three  years. 

More  highways  were  contracted  for  and 
built  m  the  first  two  and  a  half  years  of 
this  Administration  than  In  the  entire  term 
of  any  previous  Governor. 

Ninety-three  percent  of  our  goal  to  con- 
nect the  communities  of  our  State  with  a 
system  of  interstate  highways  has  been  com- 
pleted. 

The  long  hard  fight  for  new  revenues  to 
pay  for  new  and  Improved  highways  has 
finally  been  won. 

Our  communities  are  receiving  a  fairer 
share  of  the  highway  dollar  for  local  road 
programs  in  the  spirit  of  revenue-sharing 
by  State  Government. 

We  have  pressed  hard  for  Appalachla  Re- 
gional Commission  developmental  highway 
money  and  the  result  Is  865  million  for  roads 
Into  the  more  Inacceslble  areas  of  our 
State — a  construction  program  that  Is  bring- 
ing new  economic  and  social  hope  to  thou- 
sands of  our  citizens. 

The  continuity  of  our  highway  construc- 
tion program  that  was  so  long  sought  has 
been  maintained,  and  the  integrity  of  the 
bipartisan  Highway  Commission  established 
fcw*ver. 
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Reform,  modernization  and  a  new  profes- 
sionalism have  been  established  in  the  op- 
eration of  the  Highways  Department. 

In  addition,  we  have  responded  to  human 
needs  by  working  toward  an  effective  pro- 
gram of  equal  opportunity  and  by  leading 
the  way  in  Uber.illzing  relocation  assistance 
for  thuse  displaced  by  projects. 

The  slaughter  of  people  on  our  roads  has 
brought  renewed  efforts  to  do  something 
about  this  most  serious  of  problems. 

A  Safety  Improvement  Program  to  elimi- 
nate driving  hazards  on  roads  throughout  the 
State  Is  now  under  way. 

Important  legislative  proposals  contained 
In  my  special  message  on  Highway  Safety  to 
the  General  Assembly  have  been  or  are  be- 
ing enacted.  These  propKxals,  recommended 
by  the  Governor's  Highway  Safety  Task  Porce, 
Include  major  measures  to  combat  drunken 
drivers  and  to  Improve  the  safety  of  the 
buses  that  carry  our  children  to  school. 

A  traffic  safety  research  center  has  been 
established  to  help  us  find  new  ways  to 
Improve  the  safety  of  our  roads,  drivers  and 
vehicles. 

Another  Important  human  need — the  pro- 
tection of  our  resources  and  environment — 
has  been  made  an  Important  part  of  high- 
way planning. 

Just  laat  week,  I  signed  an  expanded  or- 
der to  Insure  the  prevention  of  air,  water 
and  land  pollution  from  highway  construc- 
tion. 

This  Is  a  short  catalogue  of  the  record, 
but  it  Is  enough  to  indicate  that  major 
transportation  achievements  have  been 
mAde. 

But  there  Is  one  major  achievement — 
perhaps  the  most  important  of  them  all — 
that  Is  Just  short  of  being  a  reality,  the 
establishment  of  a  new  Department  of 
Transportation  and  the  final  development  of 
a  Master  Plan  for  Transportation. 

There  is.  In  my  opinion,  no  more  basic 
need  for  the  future  development  of  our 
Commonwealth  In  all  aspects — social,  cul- 
tural, economic. 

It  Is  basic  to  helping  us  find  a  solution 
to  the  problems  of  urban  growth  because  the 
present  inadequate  transit  systems  of  our 
dtlea  are  making  them  unllvable. 

It  Is  basic  to  the  continued  development 
and  growth  of  trade  and  commerce  through 
our  great  ports. 

With  a  modem,  coordinated  transporta- 
tion system,  we  will  be  able  to  solve  many 
of  our  present  problems.  Without  it,  our 
State  will  wither  as  a  leader  In  all  areas 
of  human  endeavor. 


^  April  13,  1970 


DANGER  STALKS  USERS  OP 
AMPHETAMINES 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

or  CALiroaNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  13.  1970 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  over- 
production and  overprescribing  of  am- 
phetamine or  pep  pills  in  the  United 
States  is  beginning  to  receive  the  wide- 
spread public  attention  that  is  long  over- 
due. 

I  was  very  much  impressed  by  two 
thoughtful  and  informative  articles  pub- 
lished recently. 

The  first,  by  Mark  R.  Arnold.  Washing- 
ton correspondent  for  the  National  Ob- 
server, is  entitled  "Danger  Stalks  Users 
of  Amphetamines."  The  disturbing  facts 
brought  out  in  Mr.  Arnold's  article  con- 
cerning the  extent  of  illicit  traffic  In  le- 
gally produced  amphetamine  tablets  un- 


derscores the  need  for  corrective  legis- 
lation. 

The  Select  Committee  on  Crime  of  this 
House,  on  which  I  serve,  held  extensive 
hearings  in  San  Francisco  and  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  on  this  very  subject.  Eminent 
medical  authorities,  including  Dr.  Sidney 
Cohen  of  the  National  Institute  of  Men- 
tal Health,  told  the  conunittee  that  only 
several  thousand  ampnvamine  tablets 
are  needed  for  medical  purposes.  The 
American  Medical  Association  lists  only 
two  noncontroversial  uses  for  ampheta- 
mines— for  narcolepsy,  a  rare  sleeping 
sickness,  and  for  hyperkinetic  behavior 
in  children. 

Yet.  as  many  as  8  billion  of  these  pills 
are  pouring  out  of  the  drug  houses  each 
year.  What  happens  to  all  the  rest? 

Testimony  before  our  committee  indi- 
cates that  more  than  half  go  into  illicit 
uses  as  mind-altering  drugs,  used  to  an 
alarming  extent  by  young  people.  The 
remainder  are  prescribed  for  such  medi- 
cally questionable  uses  as  weight  reduc- 
tion and  to  combat  fatigue. 

Por  these  and  other  reasons,  a  biparti- 
san majority  of  the  members  of  the  Crime 
Committee  have  introduced  legislation 
to  place  a  quota  on  the  number  of  am- 
phetamines that  can  be  legally  produced 
each  year.  Restrictions  governing  the  dis- 
tribution and  sale  of  these  pills  are  sdso 
embodied  in  the  bills.  We  hope  that  these 
measures  will  be  enacted. 

The  second  article  appeared  in  the 
Boston  Globe  of  March  10  and  \s  head- 
lined "Eight  Billion  Pep  Pills  Labeled 
VS.  Menace."  The  writer,  Mr.  John  S. 
Drlscol.  highlights  testimony  before  the 
committee  in  its  San  Francisco  hearings 
of  late  last  year. 

Since  those  hearings,  a  growing  num- 
ber of  newspapers  have  called  editorially 
for  restrictions  on  amphettmiine  produc- 
tion. These  Include  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  San  Diego  Union,  Albuquerque 
Tribune,  and  Houston  Chronicle. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that  the  two  afore- 
mentioned cuticles  appear  at  this  point 
in  the  Record: 
(From  the  National  Observer,  Mar.  30.  1970] 

DANcn  Stalks  Uskeb  or  AnPHXTAiciNxa — 

SoKS    Fobs    Skxk    RxnmiCTioNS,    Others 

Want    Drttc    Bankxd 

(By  Mark  R.  Arnold) 

Washincton.  D.C. — The  most  widely  abused 
Orug  in  America  is  perfectly  legal.  It  Is  pro- 
duced by  some  of  the  largest  pharaceutlcal 
houses.  In  ever-Increasing  quantities — de- 
spite growing  doubts  In  the  medical  profes- 
sion aa  to  Its  efficacy. 

The  drug  Is  amphetamine,  the  central 
nervous  system  stimulant  used  viridely  as  a 
pep  plU  for  diet  control  or  to  combat  fatigue. 

Eight  billion  doses  of  amphetamines  are 
produced  annually,  enough  to  supply  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  with  almost  40  doses. 
Housewives  take  amphetamine  pills  to  perk 
up,  truck  drivers  to  keep  awake,  athletes  for 
bursts  of  energy,  and  students  to  cram  for 
exams. 

In  the  form  of  injectlble  methampheta- 
mlne,  better  known  as  "Speed"  or  "Crystal," 
amphetamines  can  kill  or  seriously  Incapaci- 
tate, as  increasing  numbers  of  student-age 
"Speedfreaks"   are   discovering. 

Now.  for  the  first  time,  some  authorities 
are  saying  the  dangers  of  amphetamine  abuse 
exceed  the  drug's  medical  benefits.  Some  of 
them  are  calling  for  an  outright  ban  on  am- 
phetamines. Others  want  to  clamp  new  re-, 
strlctlons  on  the  drug.  Items: 
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Just  recently,  a  parade  of  medical  wit- 
nesses told  the  House  Select  Committee  on 
Crime  that  amphetamine  addiction  Is  "more 
widespread,  more  Incapacitating,  more  dan- 
gerous and  socially  disrupting"  than  nar- 
cotics addiction.  Dr.  Sidney  Cohen,  chief  of 
the  drug  abuse  division  of  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Mental  Health,  stated  that  am- 
phetamine abuse  among  white  middle-  and 
upper-class  youth  has  reached  epidemic  pro- 
portions. One  Important  source  of  the  drug 
Is  "the  family  medicine  cabinet,"  said  Dr. 
Cohen. 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration  (FDA) . 
which  oversees  the  safety  and  effectiveness 
of  pharmaceuticals,  commissioned  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences'  National  Re- 
search Council  to  Investigate  the  efficacy  of 
amphetamines,  among  other  drugs.  In  Au- 
gust 1968,  the  academy  recommended  limlt- 
\  ing  the  medical  use  of  amphetamines  to 
treatment  of  two  rare  disorders,  narcolepsy 
and  hyperkinetic  behavior  in  children,  plus 
a  third  use — "as  an  adjunct"  In  the  early 
stages  of  weight-control.  The  FDA  accepted 
the  recommendation  but  has  still  not  put  it 
Into  effect. 

The  drug  companies,  responding  to  the 
growing  controversy  over  amphetamines, 
have  been  sending  up  their  own  warning  sig- 
nals. One  major  manufacturer  is  Issuing  new 
Instructions  advising  physicians  to  avoid 
prolonged  use  In  treatment  of  obesity  for  fear 
It  may  be  hablt-formlng. 

Behind  these  developments  He  two  dis- 
tinct problems.  First,  a  significant  amount 
of  the  amphetamines  legally  produced  end 
up  on  the  black  market.  Dr.  James  L.  God- 
dard,  former  commissioner  of  the  FDA,  esti- 
mates as  many  as  half  of  the  amphetamines 
produced  under  law  are  eventually  sold  Il- 
legally. In  past  years,  efforts  to  curb  am- 
phetamine abuse  have  centered  on  trying  to 
stop  the  diversion — the  thefts,  phony  whole- 
£  salers.    illegitimate    mall-order    companies, 

3'  and  other  offenders  who  obtain  and  dispense 

X  amphetamines  illegally. 

But  now  there  Is  a  growing  awareness  of 
another  problem  In  amphetamine  abuse. 
This  results  from  the  way  they  are  legally 
dispensed — by  physlclansV  More  than  90  per 
cent  of  all  amphetamln^Drescrlptlons  are 
written  for  weight  control— the  drug  works 
as  an  appetite  suppressant— and  to  counter 
mild  depression  and  fatigue.  But  critics  say 
the  billions  of  amphetamines  produced  for 
these  purposes  are  widely  abused  and  of 
doubtful  medical  benefit  anyway.  So  now 
there's  a  move  afoot  to  plug  the  ampheta- 
mine traffic  at  Its  source:  by  curbing  produc- 
tion. 

Says  Florida  Democrat  Claude  Pepper, 
chairman  of  the  House  Crime  Committee: 
"The  production  of  amphetamines  In  the 
United  States  vastly  exceeds  the  legitimate 
medical  needs  of  this  country.  Unless  we 
restrict  production  to  treating  those  diseases 
In  which  It  has  a  legitimate  role,  we  won't 
lick  the  problem  of  amphetamine  abuse." 

The  problem  dates  back  at  least  to  World 
War  n.  when  military  doctors  began  dis- 
pensing amphetamine  pep  pills — now  known 
also  as  "bennies"  (Benzedrine)  and  "dexles" 
(Dexedrlne) — to  combat  battle  fatigue  and 
Increase  the  alertness  of  pilots  end  others 
on  long  missions.  Postwar  dumping  of  the 
drug  In  Japan  created  a  major  epidemic  of 
abuse  In  that  country  and  led  to  the  drug's 
being  oulawed  there  In  the  mld-1950's.  A 
similar  problem  of  abuse,  reflected  In  a 
mounting  volume  of  crimes  of  violence, 
caused  Sweden  to  ban  amphetamine  and 
methamphetamlne  two  years  ago. 

In  the  United  States,  amphetamines  are 
legal  If  prescribed  by  a  physician  and  they 
can  be  purchased  In  almost  any  pharmacy, 
with  up  to  five  refills  in  a  six-month  period. 
They  also  are  available  to  "authorised  pur- 
ohasen"  from  mall-order  drug  houses.  In 
small  doses  and  under  a  physician's  direction, 
the  drug  can  combat  mild  depression,  fatigue. 
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and  can  serve  as  an  appetite-suppressant  In 
weight-control  regimes.  A  vast  diet  pill  in- 
dustry, estimated  to  gross  $400,000,000  a  year 
In  obeslty-speclallst  fees  and  prescriptions, 
has  grown  up  around  the  drugs.  ; 

Abuse  of  amphetamines  takes  three  forms, 
according  to  Dr.  Cohen:  First,  and  relatively 
minor,  are  quick  doses  taken  for  an  added 
burst  of  energy — by  students,  truck  drivers, 
or  athletes.  A  second  form  of  overuse  con- 
sists of  taking  larger-than-recommended 
amounts  of  amphetamine  or  methampheta- 
mlne pills  or  tablets  to  achieve  an  artificial 
lift  or  "high." 

This  practice.  Increasingly  common  among 
teenagers  and  college  students.  Is  also  turn- 
ing many  ordinary  housewives  Into  what 
Dr.  Ooddard  calls  "pepplU  junkies."  They 
get  diet  pills,  then  continue  to  use  them  long 
after  they  have  been  dlscontlnud  by  a  phy- 
sician. II  their  refill  prescription  runs  out, 
they  go  to  another  diet  doctor. 

The  third  and  most  pernicious  form  of 
amphetamine  abuse  Is  that  experienced  by 
the  "Speedfreak,"  says  Dr.  Cohen,  the  person 
who  relies  on  Intravenous  Injection  of  hun- 
dreds, perhaps  a  thousand  milligrams  of  the 
drug  In  a  single  dose.  Methamphetamlne  Is 
particularly  popular  among  Speeders,  though 
other  Injectlble  amphetamines  give  the  same 
"kick."  The  injection  gives  an  Initial  "rush." 
similar  to  that  experienced  by  herom  users, 
and  the  resulting  euphoria  lasts  for  hours. 
During  that  time,  the  Speeder  becomes  Im- 
pulsive, hyperactive,  aggressive,  and  some- 
times destructive. 

Dr.  Cohen  believes  crimes  of  violence  are 
more  apt  to  be  caused  by  Speeders  than  by 
users  of  any  other  kind  of  drug.  The  reason: 
Most  drugs  make  users  less  able  to  function 
effectively.  Amphetamines  make  them  more 
able,  and  more  confident,  about  what  they  do. 

Habitual  use  of  amphetamines  can  be  ad- 
dictive becaxise  the  body  builds  up  tolerance 
to  the  drug,  requiring  ever  larger  doses  to 
achieve  the  same  effect.  Speeders  can  go  for 
days  without  food  or  sleep,  but  when  they 
"crash"  or  come  down  from  their  high,  they 
go  through  a  period  of  withdrawal  (depres- 
sion, convulsions,  pains)  slmUar  to  that  ex- 
perienced by  heroin  users.  In  addition  medi- 
cal authorities  say  chronic  use  of  heavy 
doses  can  result  in  hepatitis,  heart  Irregulari- 
ties, brain  damage,  or  death. 

thk  PEODUCERS'  VIKW 

Producers  of  amphetamines  and  metham- 
phetamme  argue  that  the  way  to  control 
abuse  Is  through  better  law  enforcement. 
The  drugs  used  by  Speedfreaks.  they  contend, 
emanate  from  Illicit  laboratories,  where  a 
$1,600  supply  of  methamphettunlne  can  be 
produced  for  an  Investment  of  $200. 

Others  disagree.  "The  Industry.  In  one 
recent  year,  produced  150.000,000  units  of 
Injectlble  methamphetamlne,"  says  Donald 
E.  Miller,  general  counsel  of  the  U.S.  Bureau 
oj  Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs.  "Tou  can 
sure  cure  a  lot  of  narcolepsy  and  hyperkl- 
netlclsm  with  that." 

How  amphetamines  get  Into  the  illicit 
stream  of  traffic  was  explained  In  detail  at 
hearings  held  In  San  Francisco  by  the  House 
Select  Committee  on  Crime.  Those  hearings 
showed  an  Allce-ln-Wonderland  pattern  of 
unreality  all  the  way  down  the  distribution 
pipeline. 

Manufacturers  of  amphetamines,  barbit- 
urates, and  other  dangerous  drugs  fill  the 
orders  they  get  from  wholesalers,  presimilng 
that  the  wholesalers  are  legitimate.  Whole- 
salers flai  the  orders  they  get  from  distributors 
presimilng  they  too  are  legitimate.  And  so 
on,  down  to  the  comer  pharmacy  and  the 
prescrtbmg  psyslclan.  "Everyone,"  says  a  con- 
gressional critic,  "fills  the  orders  and  washes 
his  bands  of  the  consequences." 
a  riLTri'ious  coMPA^^r 

A  sample  case:  A  private-label  drug  manu- 
facturer m  nunols,  with  annual   sales   of 
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$1 ,500,000  a  year,  shipped  approximately  15.- 
000,000  amphetamines  over  a  decade  to  a 
Mexican  company  In  Tijuana,  through  a 
broker  In  San  Ysldro.  Calif.  Customs  agents, 
acting  on  leads  from  the  House  crime  com- 
mittee. Investigated  and  found  the  company 
was  fictitious.  A  representative  of  the  fic- 
titious company  had  actually  been  claiming 
the  drugs  In  San  Tsldro.  and  selling  them 
illegally  In  the  United  States. 

The  committee  made  a  study  of  Mexican 
towns  along  the  U.S.  border,  since  many  U.S. 
drug  companies  have  Mexican  subsidiaries. 
They  found  that  production  In  some  of  the 
companies'  Mexican  plants  was  higher  per 
capita  than  In  their  U.S.  plants.  Smith  Kline 
&  French,  which  employs  a  full-time  "man- 
ager of  distribution  protection"  just  to 
thwart  diversion  of  company  products  Into 
the  Illicit  market,  said  the  company  had 
seven  distributors  In  the  Mexican  city  of 
Monterrey,  145  miles  from  the  VS.  border. 
This  exchange  occurred  between  Rep. 
Jerome  R.  Waldle,  a  California  Democrat, 
and  Donald  K.  Fletcher.  Smith  Kline  & 
French's  manager  of  distribution  protectlok. 
Mr.  Waldle:  Is  there  any  effort  made  by 
you  or  the  company  to  determine,  for  ex- 
ample, when  you  have  a  request  for  a  new 
wholesaler  In  Monterey  .  .  .  medicinal  needs 
[or  Is  It]  what  the  market  will  bear  In  terms 
of  selling  the  product,  with  the  assumption 
that  the  product  is  always  sold  legitimately? 
Mr.  Fletcher:  Yes.  I  do  not  know  If  anyone 
has  determined  an  accurate  method  of  spe- 
cifically and  accurately  measuring  medical 
need. . . .  Our  criteria  for  adding  a  new  whole- 
saler ...  Is  primarily  the  providing  of  serv- 
ices to  pharmacies. 

Other  witnesses  testified  that  Mexican 
pharmacies  In  border  towns  do  a  brisk  busi- 
ness in  dispensing  legal  amphetamines  and 
barbiturates  under  the  counter.  Most  of 
them  are  then  smuggled  back  to  the  States. 
Drug  companies  naturally  are  sensitive  to 
charges  that  they  produce,  even  Indirectly, 
for  the  Illicit  market.  Several  have  stopped 
producing  Injectlble  methamphetamlne  as  a 
resuLlt  of  the  wldesprecwl  abuse  of  the  product. 
Some  authorities,  and  all  amphetamine  pro- 
ducers, Insist  that  most  of  the  "meth"  on 
the  streets  Is  produced  In  Illegal  laboratories. 
Under  present  law.  anyone  can  order  the  In- 
gredients of  amphetamine.  It  Is  Illegal  only 
to  synthesize  them — to  produce  amphe- 
tamines without  registering  with  the  Oov- 
emment. 

A  visit  to  the  world  headquarters  of  Smith 
Kline,  &  French  (SK&F)  In  PhUadelphla 
throws  some  light  on  the  production  and  dis- 
tribution of  amphetamines.  SK&F.  the 
world's  largest  amphetamine  producer.  Is 
acknowledged  to  have  the  best  security  sys- 
tem In  the  Industry  to  protect  Its  amphet- 
amines and  barbiturates  from  diversion. 
Those  seven  distributors  In  Monterrey,  says 
Donald  Fletcher,  serve  a  wide  area  In  Mexico, 
not  Just  the  city  Itself.  "•The  proof  that  Its 
products  are  not  sold  under  the  counter,  he 
says.  Is  In  the  Customs'  seizure  reports.  They 
show  20,000  units  of  SK&F  amphetamln^ 
seized  In  a  recent  18-month  period,  out  of 
an  estimated  6,000.000  units  produced  by  the 
company. 

But  not  all  companies  can  boast  a  track 
record  to  match  that  of  SK&F.  Studies  by 
the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous 
Dixtgs  Indicate  that  more  than  80  per  cent 
of  the  dangerous  drugs  seized  because  of 
illicit  use  were  legally  produced.  There  are 
about  10  major  producers  of  amphetamines, 
and  hundreds  of  smaller  ones,  which  pay 
varying  degrees  of  attention  to  security.  Out- 
put of  amphetamines  has  Increased  25  per 
cent  since  1966. 

P^urthermore.  the  companies  have  done  lit- 
tle to  alert  physicians  to  the  abuse  potential 
of  legal  use  of  their  amphetamine  products 
over  a  prolonged  period.  Auttuvltles  say  ths 
effect  of  the  drugs  as  an  appetlte-stippressant 
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wears  off  after  six  to  eight  weeks,  yet  it  Is 
common  to  find  women  whose  doctors  pre- 
scribe amphetamines  for  weight  control  over 

...inHkl     rr^t-inrha    nr    AV»n     A     V^AT    DT    more. 
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around  us.  In  addition,  we  know  they  pose 
additional  hazards  to  persons  with  Incipient 
heart  disease." 

The  FDA  will  end  some  of  the  controversy 
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"Though  few  would  welcome  a  total  ban 
similar  to  that  Imposed  In  Sweden,  the  ma- 
jority agreed  that  tighter  controls  were 
needed,"  Pepper  said. 
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earthy  and  his  fellow  fighting  men  had 
attended  a  going  away  party  for  a  friend 
who  was  returning  home  after  having 
flown  his  last  combat  sortie.  He  proceed- 
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It  all  adds  up  to  a  bucket  of  worms 
For  the  Communist  way  of  life. 
You've  stemmed  the  tide  without  knowing  it 
As  you  head  home  to  your  wife. 
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Carswell  Affair  Is  a  Tragedy  at  Americam, 
Personal  Levels 
(By  WlUlam  S.  White) 
The  Carswell  affair  Is  an  American  as  well 
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wean  off  after  six  to  eight  weelu,  yet  It  Is 
common  to  find  women  whose  doctor*  pre- 
scribe amphetamines  for  weight  control  over 
several  months  or  even  a  year  or  more. 

Dr.  H.  J.  Anlage.  Smith  Kline  &  French's 
associate  director  of  clinical  services,  says, 
"Prolonged  use  of  amphetamines  far  diet- 
control  Is  bad  medical  practice.  It  oan  pro- 
duce peychologlcal  dependence."  Yet  t^gre  Is 
nothing  In  the  prescribing  Inlormatlonihe 
comp«uiy  sends  to  physicians  that  woxild  In- 
dicate any  danger  In  prolonged  use.  On  the 
contrary.  Us  products  are  adverUsed  as  giv- 
ing "continuous  and  prolonged  control  of 
appetite."  The  Instructions  another  major 
amphetamine  producer  Issues  to  physicians 
say  Us  product  can  be  xised  "until  optimal 
weight  (Is)  reached." 

Dr.  Anlage  says  future  editions  of  SK&F's 
prescribing  information  to  physicians  will 
contain  a  warning  against  prolonged  use. 
That  warning.  If  approved  by  the  Pood  and 
Drug  Administration  in  It*  present  form,  will 
read:  "As  with  any  central  nervous  system 
stimulant,  the  possibility  of  tolerance  and 
psychological  dependence  should  be  kept  In 
mind.  parUcularly  with  prolonged  or  exces- 
sive use.  Therefore,  care  should  be  used  In 
the  selection  of  candidates  for  (name  of 
drug)  therapy  and  prescriptions  should  be  no 
longer  than  necessary  to  achieve  Unmedlate 
therapeutic  goals." 

Dr.  Stanley  P.  Yolles.  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Mental  Health,  figures 
more  Americans  are  hooked  on  the  so-called 
dangerous  drugs — amphetamines  and  other 
stimulants:  barbiturates  and  other  depres- 
.«;ants — than  on  any  other  class  of  drugs 
And  he  adds:  "There  Is  no  generation  gap 
In  the  misuse  of  stimulants  apd  sedatives." 

The  question  Is.  what  cajcy^  done  about 
It?  The  drug  industry  ar«fes  that  amphe- 
tamine abuse  la  part  of  the  over-all  drug 
problem,  to  be  dealt  with  by  public  educa- 
tion. l>etter  law  enforcement,  more  atten- 
tion to  ways  of  stopping  the  diversion  of 
legally  produced  drugs.  They  favor  the  ap- 
proach of  President  NUon's  Controlled  Dan- 
gerous Substances  Act.  which  has  passed  the 
Senate  and  Is  in  committee  In  the  House.  It 
would  require  Federal  reglstrtrfTon  and  more 
record-keeping  by  drug  handlers.  It  would 
also  provide  stlfTer  penalties  for  abuse — in- 
cluding unauthorized  ordering  of  ingredients 
of  dangerous  drugs. 

But  Congressman  Pepper  and  a  few  other 
lawmakers  want  a  direct  curb  on  the  produc- 
tion of  the  drug.  Mr.  Pepper's  bill,  which 
has  received  almost  no  public  attention, 
would  require  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  to  determine  the  "legiti- 
mate" medical  needs  for  amphetamines,  then 
restrict  production  to  conform  with  them. 
setting  up  production  quotas  for  companies 
In  the  same  way  quotas  are  now  used  to 
regulate  production  of  hard  narcotics.  Rep. 
Paul  Rogers.  Florida  Democrat.  wanU  the 
Government  to  ban  use  of  amphetamines  for 
obesity  control  entirely.  That  would  elimi- 
nate more  than  90  per  cent  of  the  present 
supply. 

It  Is  noteworthy  that  the  World  Health 
Organization's  Commission  on  Narcotics  re- 
cently proposed  placing  amphetamines  In 
Schedule  n.  a  category  for  drugs  with  low 
medical  utility  and  a  high  potential  for 
abuse.  That  would  require  much  tighter 
national  controls  than  the  Administration 
proposes  for  amphet&mlnta  In  ita  new  legis- 
lation. 

D*.  kovitch'b  virw 

A  few  Federal  officials  admit  to  being  con- 
cerned with  the  present  "overproduction"  of 
amphetamine.  One  Is  Mark  Novitch.  special 
assistant  for  pharmacological  affairs  to  the 
U.S.  Surgeon  Oeneral.  Dr.  Novitch  said  In  an 
Interview  last  week : 

"There  Is  a  substantial  and  growing  body 
of  opinion  which  holds  that  the  benefits  of 
these  drugs  do  not  match  their  risk.  In  view 
of    the    widespread    abuse    which    we    see 
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around  us.  In  addition,  we  know  they  pose 
additional  hazards  to  persons  with  Incipient 
heart  disease." 

The  FDA  will  end  some  of  the  controversy 
when  It  acts  on  the  recommendations  from 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences'  National 
Research  CovmcU.  That  body,  which  Is  in- 
vestigating the  medical  usefulness  of  3,000 
drugs  produced  between  1938  and  1962.  rec- 
ommended limiting  amphetamines  to  treat- 
ment of  narcolepsy,  hyperkinetic  behavior, 
and  as  an  adjunct  In  the  early  stages  of 
weight  control.  The  PDA  has  said  it  would 
issue  regulations  In  conformity  with  that 
recommendation  "In  due  course." 
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(From  the  Boston  Evening  Olobe,  Mar.   10, 
1970] 

Eight   Buxion   Pep  Pills  Labeled  U.S. 
Menace 

(By  John  S  Drlscol) 

A  drugstore  In  Tijuana.  Mex.,  for  the  last 
few  years  has  been  ordering  millions  of  pep 
pills  from  US.  manufacturers.  A  check  on 
the  given  address  of  the  "store"  found  It 
would  have  been  located  on  the  lltb  hole 
of  the  Tijuana  Country  Club. 

An  estimated  8  billion  amphetamine  plUs 
are  produced  annually  In  this  country.  One 
expert  says  only  a  few  thousand  a  year  are 
needed  to  meet  our  medical  needs. 

Over  80  percent  of  Federal  seizures  of 
Illegal  amphetamines  were  originally  manu- 
factured legally. 

These  are  among  the  reasons  why  Rep 
Claude  Pepper  (D-Fla).  chairman  of  the 
House  Select  Committee  on  Crime,  has  filed 
a  bill  calling  for  amphetamine  controls  that 
are  stricter  than  those  in  a  recently  parsed 
Senate  bill. 

Amphetamines  are  stimulants  used  chiefly 
to  reduce  appetite  and  to  relieve  minor 
cases  of  mental  depression.  They  often  arc- 
used  to  promote  wakefulness  and-or  increase 
energ^y. 

Methamphetamlne  or  "Speed"  is  a  related, 
more  potent  stimulant.  Taken  improperly, 
both  can  have  serious  mental  and  physical 
effects  ranging  from  addiction  to  death. 

Under  Peppers  bill  the  Attorney  Oeneral 
would  set  amphetamine  production  quotas; 
manufacturers,  distributors  and  dispensers 
would  have  to  be  licensed;  separate  records 
would  be  required  for  all  controlled  danger- 
ous substances:  approved  order  forms  would 
have  to  be  used  for  all  drugs;  prescriptions 
would  be  limited  to  three  months'  duration 
with  only  three  refills,  and  methampheta- 
mlnes  would  be  banned  except  for  scientific 
research. 

In  testimony  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Health  and  Welfare.  Pepper  cited  an 
American  Medical  Association  handbook 
which  lists  eight  reasons  why  physicians 
might  prescribe  amphetamines. 

Except  for  two  uses — control  of  narcolepsy 
and  hyperkinetic  behavior  disorders  among 
children — the  handbook  says  the  other  uses 
are  subject  to  "varying  degrees  of  profes- 
sional controversy." 

Another  of  the  eight,  diet  control,  can  now 
be  handled  by  Fenfluramine,  an  appetite 
depressant  which  Is  not  a  stimulant  drug. 
Pepper  reported. 

Regulation  of  the  precursors  of  ampheta- 
mines also  Is  needed,  said  Pepper.  In  San 
Francisco  his  committee  heard  testimony 
from  a  man  who  for  an  Initial  Investment 
of  $2(X)  and  a  monthly  overhead  of  $1800 
made  a  net  profit  of  over  t30.000  a  month. 

He  had  a  clandestine  "Speed"  lab.  And 
he  learned  his  meth  methods  from  a  fellow 
Inmate  during  a  40-day  Jail  term. 

To  back  up  information  received  from 
hearings  and  from  his  Investigators  who 
uncovered  the  Tijuana  problem  among  oth- 
ers. Pepper  solicited  the  opinions  of  75  med- 
ical school  deans  plus  16  other  groups,  in- 
cluding the  World  Health  Organization  and 
the  American  Society  of  Barlatrlcs. 


"Though  few  would  welcome  a  total  ban 
similar  to  that  Imposed  In  Sweden,  the  ma- 
jority agreed  that  tighter  controls  were 
needed,"  Pepper  said. 

Among  those  participating  In  the  survey 
were  Dr.  Richard  Reth  of  Dartmouth,  Dean 
W.  F.  Maloney  of  Tufts  and  Dean  E.  C. 
Andrews  of  Vermont.  _ 


poems  of  lt.  col.  james  patrick 
McCarthy,  ujs.  air  force 


HON.  ROBERT  C.  McEWEN 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

MoTiday,  April  13.  1970 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
days  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of 
working  closely  with  Air  Force  Lt.  Col. 
James  Patrick  "Pat"  McCarthy,  a  con- 
gressional liaison  officer,  who  is  known, 
I  am  sure,  by  many  of  my  colleagues.  I 
wish  that  all  of  our  colleagues  could 
have  the  opportunity  of  speaking  with 
him  as  I  have  had,  as  I  think  he  has 
much  to  say  regarding  America's  position 
in  the  world. 

Colonel  McCarthy  enlisted  in  the  Air 
Force  in  1951  and  spent  the  first  several 
years  as  a  supply  sergeant  and  student 
pilot,  graduating  in  September  1953.  as 
a  second  lieutenant.  He  altei-nated  as- 
signments between  the  cockpit  and  logis- 
tics work.  He  recently  completed  157 
combat  missions  in  the  F-lOO  Super 
Sabre  as  fighter  pilot  and  executive 
officer  of  the  35th  Tactical  Fighter  Wing 
at  Phan  Rang  Air  Base,  Vietnam. 

His  military  career  can  be  appreci- 
ated by  a  mere  listing  of  his  awards. 
Colonel  McCarthy  has  received  the  Dis- 
tinguished Flying  Cross,  Bronze  Star.  Air 
Medal  with  seven  Oak  Leaf  Clusters,  Air 
Force  Commendation  Medal,  and  various 
unit  awards  and  service  ribbons. 

His  accomplishments  are  more  than 
military.  He  entered  the  service  after 
attending  two  universities.  He  attended 
five  more  in  night  school  and  on-duty 
programs  throughout  the  past  11  years. 
He  has  received  a  bachelor  of  science 
degree  in  business  and  a  master's  degree 
in  management  plus  attending  Squadron 
Officers  School,  the  Armed  Forces  Staff 
College,  and  the  Industrial  College  of  the 
Armed  Forces. 

I  am  taking  this  opportunity  of  placing 
in  the  Congressional  Record  two  poems 
written  by  Colonel  McCarthy. 

The  first,  "Prayer  for  the  Fighter 
Jock,"  was  written  on  January  26,  1969. 
when  the  colonel's  base  at  Phan  Rang 
was  under  attack.  At  that  time,  one  of 
the  aircraft  sustained  a  direct  mortar 
hit  and  was.  burning.  The  bullets  from  it 
set  an  aircraft  across  from  it  afire.  Bil- 
lowing flames  in  the  sky  at  2:30  a.m. 
had  Colonel  McCarthy  and  his  fellow 
fighting  men  believing  that  they  were  in 
Dante's  Inferno.  Colonel  McCarthy  wrote 
thLs  poem  in  behalf  of  his  friends  who 
had  been  killed  in  air  missions  in  the 
previous  4  months  and,  of  course,  in  be- 
half of  their  widows. 

Colonel  McCarthy's  second  poem.  "A 
Half  'O  World  From  Home,"  was  written 
in  March  1969.  It.  too.  was  drafted  under 
emotional   circumstances.  Colonel  Mc- 
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earthy  and  his  fellow  fighting  men  had 
attended  a  going  away  party  for  a  friend 
who  was  returning  home  after  having 
fiown  his  last  combat  sortie.  He  proceed- 
ed to  toast  every  fallen  comrade  he  had 
known  in  his  year  in  Vietnam.  Colonel 
McCarthy  told  me  that  by  the  time  toasts 
had  been  offered  in  behalf  of  over  20 
fellow  pilots,  there  were  a  lot  of  grown 
men  with  tears  in  their  eyes  in  attend- 
ance. Colonel  McCarthy  wrote  this  poem 
for  all  the  other  men  who  wanted  some- 
thing to  identify  with  as  the  pilot  had 
in  "Prayer  of  the  Fighter  Jock." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that  it  is  impor- 
tant that  we  recognize  that  Colonel  Mc- 
Carthy—the father  of  four  boys  and  two 
girls — realizes  that  the  burden  of  the  war 
in  Vietnam  is  shared  by  the  wives  who 
assume  the  role  of  head  of  their  families 
while  their  husbands  and  fathers  are  half 
a  world  away.  Colonel  McCarthy's  poems 
are  as  follows : 

Prateb  roR  THE  Fighter  Jock 
Don't  badger  me  for  facts  my  friend  about 

the  stlnkln'  war. 
My  limited  myopic  view  Is  warped  by  blood 

and  gore. 
Where  others  see  divisions  poised  In  battle 

gear, 
J.  see  fourteen  bodies,  of  friends  I've  known 

this  year. 
A  locker   standing  empty — devoid   of  signs 

of  life; 
A  tragic  haunting  letter  from  a  forlorn  wife. 
Relentless  plodding  hands  of  time  recording 

endless  days 
Walling  sirens  cry  at  night  for  sight  of  morn- 
ing's rays. 
Raucous  laughter,  too  much  drink  and  talk 

of  many  flights. 
And  dreams  of  round -eyed  girls  you've  known 

on  much  more  pleasant  nights. 
My  friend,  my  friend  I  say  to  you,  "It's  been 

my  longest  year!" 
Emotions  run  the  gamut  from  love  to  hate 

and  fear. 
But  on  my  knees  I'll  thank  my  God  no  mat- 
ter where  I  roam — 
For  He's  the  one  who  guided  me,  and  saw 

me  safely  home. 

— James  Patrick  McCarthy. 

A   Half   'O  World  From   Home 
You  wonder,  my  friend,  what  you're  doing 

here, 
A  half  'o  world  from  home. 
Your  wife  left  behind  In  a  quandary  of  tears. 
A  half  'o  world  from'  home. 
The  world  Is  home,  but  home  Is  gone 
And  here  you  fight  your  war. 
Among  a  land  of  strangers,  alone  among  a 

crowd. 
Alone  as  never  before. 
You  read  the  words  of  the  hawks  and  the 

doves. 
They  melt  to  a  meaningless  blur. 
The  issue,  you  see.  is  a  personal  one. 
You  can't  avoid  It  sir. 
Civilians  think,  you  started  this  mess 
For  personal  pride  and  gain. 
Where  other  wars  spawned  heroes,  friend. 
This  one  spawns  disdain. 
Your  thoughts  are  upon  the  enemy, 
'  Does  he  really  exist? 

A  cancerous  sceptre  that  shadows  the  land 
And  never  may  desist. 
And  then  a  buddy  buys  the  farm 
Nipped  by  a  .30  cal. 
A  useless  loss,  you  grieve  for  him 
And  toast  your  fallen  pal. 
You're  a  pawn  In  a  living  chess  game 
Doing  your  part  each  day. 
Hanging  In  there  and  holding  the  line 
In  your  Insignificant  way. 
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It  all  adds  up  to  a  bucket  of  worms 

For  the  Communist  way  of  life. 

You've  stemmed  the  tide  without  knowing  it 

As  you  head  home  to  your  wife. 

A  fifth  of  the  world  went  Red,  you  see. 

In  the  decade  past  World  War  Two, 

But  not  an  Inch  have  they  gained  In  years. 

And  partly  'cause  of  you. 

8o  rest,  my  friend,  and  go  In  peace, 

A  half  'o  world  from  home. 

And  rest  assured  you've  done  yotir  share, 

A  half  'o  world  from  home. 

— James  Patrick  McCarthy. 


REJECTION      OF      JUDGE      HAYNS- 
WORTH  AND  JUDGE  CARSWELL 


JiON.  LESLIE  C.  ARENDS 

\  or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  13.  1970 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  people 
of  my  congressional  district  are  very 
much  distressed  that  the  Senate  did  not 
confirm  President  Nixon's  nomination  of 
Judge  Carswell  to  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court.  The  reaction  throughout  the  State 
of  Illinois  is  somewhat  the  same  as  in  my 
congressional  district. 

Under  leave  to  rense  and  extend  my 
remarks  I  am  inserting  in  the  Record  a 
statement  I  released  last  Friday  on  the 
rejection  of  Judge  Haynsworth  and 
Judge  Carswell. 

I  am  also  inserting  William  S.  White's 
column  entitled,  "Carswell  Affair  Is  a 
Tragedy  at  American,  Personal  Levels," 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington  Post 
of  last  Saturday.  i 

The  materials  follow:  '  i 

Statement     of     Congressman     Leslie     C; 

ARENDS,     REPTTBLICAN,     OF     ILLINOIS,     HoUSfi. 

Minority  Whip 

I  agree  with  President  NUon  that  this 
Senate  will  not  approve  any  appointee  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  whatever  his  qualifications. 
If  he  is  a  "strict  constructionist"  and  also 
from  the  South.  He  cannot  be  both  and  ex- 
pect confirmation  by  the  Senate  as  preseiitly 
constituted. 

If  the  appointee  were  a  Southern  liberal, 
acceptable  to  labor  and  the  civil  rights  ac- 
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Carswell  Affair  Is  a  Tragedy  at  American, 

Personal  Levels 

(By  WllUam  S.  White) 

The  Carswell  affair  Is  an  American  as  well 
as  a  personal  tragedy.  This  is  the  plain  fact 
of  the  business  when  one  strips  away  all  the 
self-Justifying  flummery  while  simultane- 
ously and  readily  conceding  the  presence  here 
of  a  substantial  measure  of  sincere  and  in- 
tellectually honest  opposition. 

For  the  Senate's  rejection  of  Harrold  Cars- 
well  of  Florida  for  the  Supreme  Court.  In  the 
wake  of  Its  rejection  of  Clement  Haynsworth 
of  South  Carolina.  Is  far  more  than  an  vm- 
exampled  rebuff  to  an  American  President. 

In  a  Judicial  sense  It  amounts  to  notice, 
now  twice  given,  that  a  Northern  liberal 
coalition  is  determined  to  defeat  every  presl  - 
dential  effort  to  restore  some  kind  of  balance 
to  a  presently  very  liberal  high  bench — and 
implacably  determined  to  bar  any  conserva- 
tive who  is  also  a  Southerner. 

In  the  social  sense.  It  amounts  to  notice, 
now  twice  given,  that  this  same  coalition  is 
equally  resolved  to  frustrate  a  new  adminis- 
tration's civil  rights  approach  that  has  /he 
novel  purpose  of  ending  a  double  standard 
on  school  integration  by  applying  sanctions 
to  North  as  well  as  South. 

In  the  constitutional  sense.  It  amounts  to 
notice,  now  twice  given  that  this  coalition 
seeks,  with  the  aid  of  labor  and  Negro  leaders, 
to  impose  a  practical  veto  upon  the  appoin- 
tive power  of  the  Institution  of  the  presi- 
dency itself. 

In  the  human  sense,  what  has  occurred 
here  will  be  seen  in  the  South,  even 
by  moderate  people,  as  a  new  effort 
to  outiaw  a  whole  region.  Just  as  was 
Haynsworth,  Carswell  was  pursued  with  a 
remorselessness  remindful  of  the  saddest 
lapse  in  the  career  of  one  of  the  great 
senators  of  history,  Robert  Taft  of  Ohio.  Taft. 
at  a  time  when  he  did  not  truly  understand 
what  Sen.  Joseph  McCarthy  was  really  all 
about,  advised  that  professional  witch  hunter 
that  If  one  charge  failed  he  should  at  once 
only  put  up  another  one. 

This  is  what  happened  to  Carswell,  as  it  had 
h{4)pened  to  Haynsworth:  If  you  cant  get 
him  at  one  point  then  find  another  point. 
Haynsworth,  at  the  end.  was  destroyed  be- 
cause of  alleged  "insensltivlty"  in  his  private 
business  affairs;  at  the  end,  was  destroyed 
upon  basically  two  Indictments:  He  had 
many  years  ago  had  some  tenuous  connection 
with  a  segregated  club— and  many  a  senator 
solemnly  voting  against  him  has  belonged  or 
even  now  belongs  to  segregated  clubs. 

Again,  It  was  said  that  Carswell's  long  rec- 
ord as  a  Judge  was  "mediocre" — where  many 


tivlsts,    he    probab'.y    would    be    coiOtrrtieS^  an  appointee  had  sailed, untouched  through 
he  had  any  Judicial  exi)erience  or      the  Senate  with  no  Judicial  experience  what- 


whether 
not. 

If  be  were  a  liberal  from  the  North,  he 
would  probably  meet  all  the  requirements 
of  this  Senate  so  long  els  he  was  admitted 
to  the  bar. 

If  he  were  a  "strict  constructionist"  from 
the  North,  this  Senate  would  reluctantly 
confirm  him  provided  he  met  the  most  rigid 
of  every  conceivable  requirement  as  to 
character,  ablUty,  learning  and  experience. 

President  Nixon  Is  determined  to  bring 
balance  to  the  Supreme  Court.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  he  cannot  accomplish  this  by 
a  Southern  appointment  that  the  Court  will 
have  balance  geographically  as  well  as 
philosophically. 

In  the  forthcoming  elections  the  American 
people  themselves  will  lend  a  hand  in  this 
objective  by  bringing  balance  in  the  Sen- 
ate Itself.  The  qualifications  argument  made 
against  Judge  Haynsworth  and  Judge  Cars- 
well,  both  experienced  Federal  Jurists,  was 
merely  a  cover  up.  The  liberals  are  deter- 
mined to  resist  President  Nixon's  efforts  to 
have  a  Supreme  Covirt  that  confines  Itself  to 
its  Constitutional  function  of  Interpreting 
the  laws,  not  writing  them. 


ever  and  not  too  much  experience  even  at 
the  bar,  for  that  matter.  One  thinks  of  one 
of  the  best  of  current  Justices.  Byron  White, 
a  nominee  of  President  Kennedy  who  had 
been  a  local  lawyer  in  Colorado  and  a  star 
halfback  in  college. 

The  one  true  crime  of  Clement  Haynsworth 
and  Harrold  Carswell  was  simply  this: 
"Southern  conservative."  The  one  true 
crudity  of  the  Senate  was  its  lack  of  candor, 
except  among  a  distinguished  few  who  hon- 
estly thought  Carswell  not  qualified  and 
did  not  merely  punish  him  obliquely  for 
thinking  the  wrong  thoughts. 

To  read  of  the  "heroism"  of  those  North- 
ern urban  Republicans  who  voted  against 
Carswell  is  to  laugh;  it  was  far  the  safer 
course  for  them.  And  there  will  be  more 
laughs  when  the  President  takes  this  thing 
to  the  country  In  this  year's  senatorial  elec- 
tions. It  will  be  Interesting  to  see  how  widely 
Sens.  Albert  Gore  of  Tennessee  and  Ralph 
Yarborough  of  Texas  will  advertise  *  their 
valor  down  home,  come  November.  Of  course, 
both  are  only  pseudo-Southerners  In  any 
case,  and  have  long  since  gone  In  with  the 
ultra-liberals.  "Hero"  Is  hardly  the  word  for 
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them,  either,  since  they  had  nowhere  else 
to  go. 

Finally,  what  of  the  two  pro-Carswell  Re- 
niihllr«n.«  «n  Innir  all  hilt  iinanlmniislv  held 
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gerated.  but  they  have  the  ability  to  condi- 
tion man's  mind  to  heretofore  inunoral  and 
absolutely  unpubllclzed  social  vices.  As  a 
result.    moKt    oeonl<>    todav    at    least    endure 
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government  Initiated  scores  of  new  programs 
and  devoted  billions  of  dollars  to  healing 
the  wounds  of  a  deeolv  divided  America. 
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typlcaUy  a  task  which  requires  state  and 
local  talent  and  administrative  capability. 
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per  week.  He  will  then  receive  supplementary 
welfare  benefits. 

With  these  points  In  mind,  the  Admlnlrtra- 
tlon  started  during  the  transition  period  to 
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ments  for  work,  both  tar  those  on  welfare 
and  for  those  working  people  who  are  likely 
to  entM-  the  welfare  population. 

To  make  the  work  Incentlvee  and  reqtilre- 
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them,  either,  since  they  had  nowhere  else 
to  go. 

Klnally.  what  of  the  two  pro-CarsweU  Re- 
publicans so  long  all  but  unanimously  held 
up  by  the  liberals — up  to  now — as  "the  con- 
sciences" of  the  Senate?  Have  John  Cooper 
and  George  Aiken  suddenly  lost  their  sensi- 
tivity? This  columnist   thinks  not. 


THEME  BASED  ON  ALEXANDER 
POPES    ESSAY   ON   MAN 


^ 


HON.  JOHN  JARMAN 

or    OKUiBOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  13.  1970 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  Include  In  the  Reqcrd  an  in- 
class  theme  by  Miss  Ashley  Dahlgren  of 
Oklahoma  City.  Miss  Dahlgren's  theme, 
based  on  a  quotation  from  Alexander 
Pope's  "Essay  On  Man, '  is  written  with 
real  maturity  of  thought  and  Is  worthy 
of  the  attention  of  every  Member  of  this 
House: 

In-Class  Thzmz 

(By  Ashley  Dahlgren) 
(Assignment:  Relate  your  essay  to  the  fol- 
lowing   quotation    from    Alexander    Pope's 
Essay  on  Man.) 
Vice  Is  a  monster  of  so  frightful  mien. 

As  to  be  hated  needs  but  to  be  seen: 
Yet  seen   too  oft.   familiar  with   her 

face. 
We  fij^t  endure,  then  pity,  then  em- 
brftce. 

TICK    VXXSTtS   THX   VtrTTBi   VTATK8 

The  United  States  of  America  was  founded 
with  the  purpose  of  constructing  a  nation  In 
which  people  might  live  peacefully  with  a 
great  amount  of  personal  freedom.  Every 
man  was  given  the  freedom  to  think,  speak, 
and  live  the  way  he  dedred,  as  long  as  bis 
actions  did  not  Infringe  upon  the  rights  of 
others.  Throughout  the  history  of  this  coun- 
try. Americans  have  held  their  citizenship 
dear  and  have  been  willing  to  fight — even 
to  risk  their  lives — for  the  preservation  of 
peace  and  of  the  nation.  Our  country  U 
envied  by  the  world  because  It  holds  the 
primary  status  position  among  the  great 
powers.  However.  In  recent  years  another 
great  power  has  vowed  to  destroy  the  United 
States.  Their  plan  Is  Intricate  and  designed 
to  crumple  tte  nation  from  within,  using 
"social"  weapons.  Instead  of  brute  military 
force  from  .without. 

A  speaker  once  said  that  when  a  country 
loses  Its  morals,  then  It  will  also  lose  lU 
strength,  because  the  general  apathetic  con- 
dition that  follows  would  be  too  great  to 
overcome.  This  may  seem  Illogical,  but  ex- 
amination of  our  country's  problems  today 
would  reveal  data  to  support  this  Idea.  How- 
ever, ovu:  problems  are  not  unique.  Every 
generation  has  been  plagued  with  some  sort 
of  revolution,  although  the  Issues  at  hand 
have  changed  with  the  times.  Each  time 
destruction  has  seemed  Imminent,  but  some- 
how the  pendulum  has  swung  back  the  op- 
posite way.  correcting  the  condition  the  In- 
stant before  It  was  to  be  too  late.  WIU  the 
decay  that  seems  to  be  menacing  our  coun- 
try today  eventually  reach  its  limit  as  the 
pendulum  swings  Its  farthest  before  chang- 
ing direction?  Or  wlU  our  country  Indeed  be 
conquered  by  the  problems  of  modem  times? 

One  of  the  enemy's  weapons  Is  vice.  Vice 
Is  sofnethlng  that  becomes  leas  abominable 
as  contact  with  it  Is  made  more  frequently. 
Today,  the  movies  often  deal  with  subjects 
of  sex.  Insurrection,  prejudice,  and  other  so- 
cial "Ills"  of  the  country.  Many  are  ezag- 
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gerated,  but  they  have  the  ability  to  condi- 
tion man's  mind  to  heretofore  immoral  and 
absolutely  unpubllclzed  social  vices.  As  a 
result,  most  people  today  at  least  endure 
these  films,  while  many  actually  have  shown 
their  support  for  such  matter  through  at- 
tendance at  the  local  "shows".  Ideas  have 
been  presented  and  accepted.  Occasionally, 
crime  has  been  linked  directly  to  a  produc- 
tion because  the  production  has  presented  an 
Idea  in  such  a  way  that  an  individual  has 
actually  placed  himself  In  a  fictitious  role  in 
the  real  world. 

In  all  fairness,  however,  one  cannot  blame 
movies  or  other  media  alone.  The  gullibility 
of  the  populace  and  the  frequency  of  vicious 
presentations  (In  a  variety  of  situations)  are 
the  main  factors  supporting  decay.  Accord- 
ing to  Alexander  Pope,  "vice  Is  a  monster" 
when  seen  for  the  first  time,  but  familiarity 
makes  people  "first  endure,  then  pity,  then 
embrace."  Our  country  has  passed  the  point 
of  mere  endurance.  Many  have  begun  to  em- 
brace that  which  they  first  condemned. 

We.  the  people,  need  to  notice  the  sltua-. 
tlon  at  hand.  A  country  with  social  vices  will 
not  be  able  to  withstand  the  conquest  of 
greater  "vices"  or  misuse  of  government 
processes.  Our  laws  have  begun  to  embrace 
the  underprivileged  and  the  criminal  by  pro- 
tecting their  rights  through  constltutloiuil 
Interpretation  while  often  Infringing  upon 
the  rights  of  others.  However,  these  Interpre- 
tations have  not  yet  reached  the  point  of 
being  endured  by  the  citizens.  But  these 
Ideas  are  new.  and  should  they  become  fa- 
miliar, great  catastrophe  could  fall  upon  the 
nation. 

Although  much  of  our  nation's  future 
looks  bleak  now.  I  believe  the  pendulum  will 
swing  back.  I  believe  that  the  citizens  will 
awake  to  the  vicious  problem  at  hand.  Our 
country,  although  troubled,  is  still  the  great- 
est In  the  world;  and  untu  the  line  waiting 
to  get  out  U  longer  than  the  line  waiting 
to  get  In.  we  are  still  "okay". 
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WELFARE  REFORM  AND  REVENUE 
SHARING 


HON.  UURENCE  I  BURTON 

OF   UTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  AprU  13,  1970 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
with  the  Family  Assistance  Act  of  1970 
scheduled  for  consideration  in  the  House 
of   Representatives   soon — possibly   this 
week,  I  believe  an  article  In  the  April 
issue  of  Tax  Review  by  John  O.  Vene- 
man.  Under  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  Is  timely  and  In- 
formative. The  article  follows: 
Tkk  New  Fedkxaubm:    Fiscai.  Rxuxr  foe 
THX  States 
(By  John  O.  Veneman) 

Legend  has  It  that  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson 
left  his  home  In  Concord.  Massachusetts  to 
travel  to  a  mld-westem  meeting  of  world  fed- 
eralists in  the  mld-19th  century.  He  grew 
Increasingly  Irritated  during  the  convoca- 
tion, but  when  one  speaker  proposed  that 
the  capital  of  the  world  be  Constantinople, 
he  walked  out,  growling,  "It's  too  far  from 
Concord." 

Bfany  Americans  feel  that  their  national 
government  Is  "too  far  from  Concord"  today. 
The  predominant  direction  of  change  in 
American  government  over  the  past  three 
decades  has  been  toward  centralization  of 
authority  created  by  the  need  for  a  total 
national  response  to  World  War  I.  the  de- 
pression of  the  30's  and  World  War  n.  The 
flow  of  power  from  the  states  to  Washing- 


ton continued  In  the  50's  and  60*8  as  the 
government  Initiated  scores  of  new  programs 
and  devoted  billions  of  dollars  to  healing 
the  wounds  of  a  deeply  divided  America. 

In  Its  16  years  of  existence,  the  budget 
of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  for  public  service  programs  has 
mushroomed  from  $2.5  billion  to  960  billion 
and  the  services  It  provides  to  meet  human 
needs  have  been  upgraded  and  extended  to 
a  point  never  before  contemplated. 

But  a  concomitant  result  has  been  the 
dehumanlzatlon  of  government  ...  a  hard- 
ening of  the  arteries  of  communications  be- 
tween the  government  and  the  governed. 

When  President  Nixon  first  discussed  his 
domestic  programs  last  April,  he  pointed  out 
what  he  considered  to  be  the  country's  most 
pressing  need: 

"If  there  is  one  thing  we  know.  It  Is  that 
the  Federal  government  cannot  solve  all  the 
nation's  problems  by  Itself:  yet,  there  has 
been  an  overshlft  of  Jurisdiction  and  respon- 
sibility to  the  Federal  government.  We  must 
kindle  a  new  partnership  between  govern- 
ment and  the  people  and  among  the  various 
levels  of  government." 

The  need  for  such  a  new  partnership  has 
never  been  more  apparent.  The  limits  to  the 
Federal  government's  effectiveness  have  be- 
come Increasingly  obvious.  The  country's 
problems  have  resisted  Federal  solutions, 
while  the  fiscal  ability  of  state  and  local 
government  to  provide  solutions  has  depreci- 
ated. 

Consider  these  facts: 

The  traditional  mainstays  of  state  and 
local  finances  have  been  property  and  sales 
taxes.  These  taxes  lag  40-^0  percent  behind 
the  rate  of  growth  in  state-local  expendi- 
tures. 

The  mainstays  of  the  Federal  Treasury  are 
the  [>ersonal  and  corporate  Income  taxes. 
These  taxes  tend  to  be  more  equitable  and 
grow  rapidly,  as  much  as  25-60  percent  faster 
than  the  economy. 

The  result  Is  what  President  Nixon  has 
called  a  "fiscal  mismatch"  and  Its  cumula- 
tive Impact  Is  Illustrated  by  recent  experi- 
ence with  State  tax  laws. 

Mere  than  half  of  all  state  tax  revenues 
during  the  1950-67  period  were  the  result  of 
rate  Increases  or  the  enactment  of  entirely 
new  taxes. 

Over  200  rate  increases  were  required  in 
major  state  taxes  between  1969  and  1967. 

More  than  %  of  the  state  legislatures 
which  met  early  last  year  faced  requests  for 
tax  rate  increases. 

Tet,  the  services  the  public  demands  of 
state  and  local  governments  .  .  .  education, 
environmental  control,  transportation,  health 
and  welfare  programs  .  .  .  have  often  been 
beyond  the  capacity  of  their  resources. 

The  Federal  government  has  not  been  ob- 
livious to  these  problems.  Through  grants- 
in-aid,  over  925  billion  were  passed  to  state 
and  local  governments  In  FY  1969.  But  the 
offspring  of  grants-in-aid  has  been  an  ever- 
growing maze  of  program  restrictions,  for- 
mulas, matching  provisions,  project  ap- 
proval requirements  and  administrative  bur- 
dens ...  a  bureaucratic  monster  of  grand 
proportions. 

The  President  has  accepted  the  challenge 
of  reform.  Last  August,  he  announced  a  pro- 
gram of  "New  Federalism  In  which  power, 
funds,  and  reei>onslbUlty  will  flow  from 
Washington  to  the  states  and  to  the  people." 

In  separate  speeches,  he  propnaeed  two  In- 
terrelated programs — welfare  reform  and 
revenue  sharing — which  reflect  the  belief  of 
the  Administration  that  the  Federal  govern- 
ment ahould  do  what  It  can  do  best  and  that 
state  and  local  governments  should  be 
strengthened  to  do  what  they  do  best.  Pro- 
viding basic  cash  assistance  and  Pood  Stamps 
to  the  poor  Is  a  task  which  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment can  accomplish  eflldently  and 
equlUbly  by  bringing  to  bear  Its  vast  reve- 
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nue  collecting  capabllltlee.  On  the  other 
hand,  providing  social  services  to  people  U 
typically  a  task  which  requires  state  and 
local  talent  and  adnolnlstratlve  capability. 
Both  revenue  sharing  and  welfare  reform, 
as  proposed  by  President  Nixon,  provide 
needed  fiscal  reUef  to  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments. In  the  first  year  under  the  pro- 
posed Family  Assistance  Plan  (FAP),  the 
Federal  government  wo\ild  begin  to  turn  the 
tide  away  from  rising  state  costs  by  ab- 
sorbing a  portion  of  those  costs.  These  sav- 
ings, combined  with  revenue  sharing,  would 
provide  a  considerable  and  Using  amount 
of  resource  support  for  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments. 

COSTS  or  PKOGKAICS  DOUBUE  TO   tS  BnXION 

The  Inadequacies  of  the  jM'esent  system 
are  most  evident  In  the  recent  Increases  in 
costs  and  caseloads.  In  the  60'b.  total  costs 
of  the  four  federally-aided  welfare  programs 
more  than  doubled  to  a  level  now  of  about 
$6  billion  per  year.  The  number  of  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  fotir  programs  rose  from  6.8 
million  In  1960,  to  a  total  of  10.2  million  In 
June  1969. 

m  aU  of  the  adult  categories,  the  aged, 
blind  and  disabled,  the  caseloads  Increased 
only  about  3.5  percent  In  the  last  year.  The 
major  problems  In  these  categories  are  very 
low  benefits  In  some  states  and  lack  of  uni- 
formity of  eligibility  requirements. 

The  President's  program  for  the  aged, 
blind,  and  disabled  would  establish  for  the 
first  time  a  Federal  floor  .  .  .  $110  per 
month  ...  of  combined  Income  and  assist- 
ance which  would  be  assured  to  adult  re- 
cipients In  any  state.  The  most  substantial 
flacal  relief  would  l>e  realized  by  those  30 
states  which  presently  pay  more  than  $110 
per  month  In  beneflts. 

Most  of  the  controversy  over  welfare  cen- 
ters around  another  Federal  program  .  .  .  Aid 
to  Families  with  Dependent  Children.  Wbat 
began  as  a  benevolent  program  to  aid  "nice 
widows"  and  their  children  has  become  a 
burgeoning  population  of  6.1  million  people. 
Costs  have  more  tV't'n  tripled  since  1960,  and 
the  number  of  recipients  has  more  than 
doubled. 

Prospects  for  the  future  show  no  likelihood 
of  relief  from  the  present  upward  spiral. 
Conservative  estimates  show  that  AFDC  costs 
wlU  double  again  by  FY  1976,  and  caaeloeds 
wUl  increase  by  60-«0  percent 

The  present  AFDC  program  embodies  sev- 
eral fundamental  inequities. 

First,  children  of  a  parent  who  had  died.  Is 
Incapacitated,  or  Is  absent  from  the  home, 
are  eligible  In  aU  sUtes.  Those  with  an  un- 
employed father  are  eligible  In  about  half 
the  states.  Those  with  a  father  employed 
full-time  are  not  eligible  In  any  state.  Many 
men  in  this  last  group — the  "under-em- 
ployed"— work  full-time,  but  still  earn  less 
than  Is  available  to  families  on  welfare.  The 
exclusion  of  these  working  poor  Is  a  central 
structural  defect  of  the  system  since  It  cre- 
ates a  i>owerful  economic  incentive  for  a 
father  to  leave  home  so  the  state  may  tetter 
support  his  family.  It  undecmlnea  the  re- 
wards of  work  and  peoples'  wllllngneas  to 
work. 

Second.  It  Is  characterized  by  unjustlflable 
discrepancies  between  regions  of  the  coun- 
try .  .  .  with  no  national  standards  for  bene- 
fit levels,  AFDC  payments  vary  now  from  an 
average  of  $39  per  month  for  a  family  of 
four  In  Mlsslslppl  to  $263  ot  such  a  family 
in  New  Jersey. 

Third,  the  present  system  discourages  tbe 
move  from  welfare  to  work  by  cutting  bene- 
flts too  fast  and  too  much  as  earnings  begin. 
Fourth,  families  headed  by  "unemployed 
father8"-^eflned  by  regulation  as  tliose 
working  no  more  than  30  hours  per  week — 
are  eligible  in  only  half  of  the  sUtes.  In  those 
states,  a  father  wlU  be  better  off  working,  so 
long  as  he  doesnt  work  more  than  SO  hours 
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per  week.  He  wlU  then  receive  supplementary 

welfare  beneflts. 

With  these  points  in  mind,  the  Administra- 
tion started  during  the  transition  period  to 
develop  a  Family  Assistance  Plan  (FAP) 
which  would  abolish  these  Inequities  and 
meet  the  major  goals  of  providing  the  mini- 
mum degree  of  income  support  for  those 
who  cannot  support  themselves,  providing 
maxlmimi  incentives  for  recipients  to  begin 
working  and  to  sustain  the  effort  of  those 
who  are  now  working,  and  relieving  the  states 
and  localities  of  some  of  their  financial  bur- 
dens. The  total  Federal  cost  for  all  pro- 
posals in  the  Family  Assistance  Act  is  $4.4 
billion  per  year.  This  Is  the  new  cost  of  the 
program  and  Is  in  addition  to  the  $3.2  bil- 
lion spent  on  welfare  In  1968.  The  Family 
Assistance  Plan  tries  explicitly  to  achieve 
those  goals  In  a  complementary  way. 

For  the  first  time.  It  purposes  a  national 
floor  under  welfare  payments  of  $1,600  per 
year  for  a  family  of  four  with  no  other  in- 
come. Although  these  payments  would  be  In- 
Bufllclent  to  support  families  without  other 
sources  of  Income,  they  nevertheless  repre- 
sent a  substantial  Improvement  in  the  level 
of  payments  now  made  In  eight  states. 

PLAN  WOtnj)  ALSO  RKACB  TTNDEa-EMPLOTlD 
WOBKIX 

Unlike  the  present  program  of  AFDC.  the 
new  plan  would  expand  and  mandate  for  the 
flrst  time  benefit  supplements  to  all  Ameri- 
can families  headed  by  a  fiUl-tlme  but  "un- 
der-employed" male  worker.  No  state  today 
provides  assistance  to  a  family  headed  by  a 
father  who  Is  working  full  time  .  .  .  even 
though  the  family  may  be  living  to  poverty. 
This  Is  the  group  of  some  2  to  3  million 
families  which  we  caU  the  "worktog  poor." 

The  Federal  beneflts  would  also  be  pro- 
vided throughout  the  nation  to  families 
headed  by  a  mother  or  an  unemployed  father. 
Today  such  assistance  Is  available  In  only 
26  of  64  Jurisdictions.  EllglblUty  of  the  work- 
ing poor  for  assistance  and  a  nationwide  pro- 
gram for  famlUes  headed  by  unemployed  and 
"\inder-employed"  fathers  are  the  critical 
steps  toward  eliminating  the  harshest  to- 
equitlee  of  the  present  system.  Without  to- 
cludtog  the  working  poor,  fundamental  im- 
provement of  the  work  and  famUy  stabUity 
tocentives  Is  impossible. 

Generally,  assistance  beneflts  would  be  re- 
duced $1  for  each  $2  of  earned  income  that 
the  family  has.  This  kind  of  offset  would 
provide  an  to-pocket  financial  tocenUve  for 
the  family  to  work  and  tocrease  its  earnings, 
and  would  continue  until  the  family  of  four 
had  reached  an  tocome  level  of  $3,920  per 
year. 

As  an  additional  work  tocentlve,  and  to 
cover  the  costs  of  going  to  work,  the  flrst 
$180  of  eamtogs  in  a  calendar  quarter  ($730 
per  year)  would  be  completely  excluded  or 
disregarded  to  determining  the  amount  of 
payments  for  a  family. 

The  new  system  is  designed  to  fulfill  the 
mandate  of  the  President  that  government 
has  "no  less  of  an  obligation  to  the  work- 
ing poor  than  to  the  nonworktog  poor;  and 
for  the  flrst  time,  beneflts  would  be  scaled 
to  such  a  way  that  it  would  always  pay  to 
work." 

The  bullt-to  guarantee  that  people  would 
always  be  l)etter  off  by  working  would  be  bol- 
stered by  strong  wcH-k  requirements  to  the 
system  itself.  PaUure  to  register  or  accept 
a  suiUble  Job  or  training  opporttmlty  would 
result  to  termination  of  the  todivldual's 
beneflts. 

AU  able-bodied  adult  family  members 
wotild  be  subject  to  these  provisions,  with 
certato  deflned  exceptions  such  as  mothers 
with  children  under  six  years  of  age  or 
mothers  where  the  father  is  present  to  the 
home  as  the  i»lmary  worker. 

Ihe  Administration  felt  it  was  critical 
to   Twf|»imiiM»    the   Inoentives   and   require- 
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ments  for  work,  both  tat  those  on  welfare 
and  for  those  working  people  who  are  likely 
to  entw  the  welfare  population. 

To  make  the  work  incentives  and  require- 
ments effective,  the  program  contains  jwo- 
posals  for  a  major  expansion  of  Job  training, 
employment  child  care  programs  and  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  services.  In  this  last 
category,  whether  afflicted  by  a  mtoor  or 
major  dlsablUty,  the  Secretary  would  refer 
the  todivldual  to  the  Department  of  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  for  specialized  individ- 
ual attention.  Over  $600  million  Is  being  re- 
quested for  these  elements,  of  which  $386 
million  is  for  the  child  care  component. 

Under  the  Administration's  proposed  wel- 
fare reform  system.  aU  states  would  receive 
some  fiscal  reUef.  In  addition  to  basic  pay- 
ments, the  Federal  government  would  sup- 
plement 30  percent  of  state  payments  over 
$1,600  per  year  for  a  family  of  four.  The  plan 
guarantees  that  no  state  will  spend  more 
than  they  would  If  the  present  welfare  pro- 
gram continued  In  effect. 

Becavise  the  plan  contains  a  bulld-on  sav- 
ings mechanism  iat  the  states.  It  might  be 
considered  an  efficient  and  substantial  means 
of  monetary  relief  for  the  states.  This  Is  not 
its  primary  purpose.  State  fiscal  relief  la  sim- 
ply a  by-product  of  structural  reform  of  the 
welfare  system  for  under  the  Family  Assist- 
ance Plan,  the  amoimt  of  relief  enjoyed  by 
the  states  and  localities  U  not  necessarily  re- 
lated to  the  tax  base  of  that  state.  ReUef 
through  structural  reform  Is  unrelated  to  any 
such  equitable  distribution  and  is  not  the 
best  mechanism  for  revenue  sharing. 

For  this  reason,  the  President  to  a  spe- 
cial address  to  Congress  on  Augxist  13,  1969. 
announced  a  separate  plan  for  revenue  shar- 
ing. 

In  doing  so.  he  made  it  clear  that  tha 
success  of  revenue  sharing  depends  upon  the 
restructuring  of  welfare.  For,  if  the  burdens 
of  the  present  welfare  system  remain,  and 
the  state  must  continue  to  support  them,  the 
increased  elasticity  of  the  tax  base  en- 
couraged by  revenue  sharing  is  negated  by 
the  ilBlng  costs  of  welfare. 

Revenue  sharing  wo\Ud  provide  both  the 
encouragement  and  the  resotirces  for  local 
and  state  officials  to  exut^lse  leadership  to 
solving  their  own  problems  and  make  the 
overaU  tax  structure  of  the  nation  more 
equitable.  The  proposal  contains  four  major 
elements: 

The  amount  to  be  shared  wiU  be  a  per- 
centage of  personal  taxable  tocome; 

The  aUocatlon  of  the  fund  wlU  be  made  on 
a  basis  of  each  state's  share  of  national  pop- 
ulation adjusted  for  that  state's  revenue 
effort; 

The  aUocation  of  a  state's  share  among  Its 
units  of  local  government  wiU  be  established 
by  a  i»«scribed  formula;  and 

The  administrative  requirement  wlU  be 
kept  to  a  minimum. 

The  revenue  sharing  prc^iMeal  is  expected 
to  return  to  the  states  some  $6  billion,  ta 
one  percent  of  the  personal  income  tax  base, 
per  year  "without  Federal  etrings"  by  P7 
1976.  Because  specific  functions  wlU  not  be 
designated  for  these  federaUy  shared  funds, 
there  Is  no  way  to  be  certato  how  they  wlU 
be  spent,  but  an  analysis  of  existing  sUte  and 
local  budgets  does  provide  some  clues.  It  can 
be  expected  that  education  which  oonalat- 
ently  takes  over  two-flfths  of  aU  state  and 
local  revenues.  wlU  be  the  major  beneficiary 
of  the  new  funds. 

Together,  the  FamUy  Assistance  Plan  and 
the  revenue  sharing  jtackage  can  give  to  the 
sUtes  fiscal  reUef  vmich  wlU  hopefuUy  allow 
them  room  for  state  inlUative  to  solving  some 
of  the  social  problems  which  they  face. 

As  the  President  has  said,  "the  tovestmen* 
to  these  proposals  is  a  human  tovestment." 
If  we  faU  to  radlcaUy  alter  a  faltering  ma- 
Ohine  at  this  potot  to  time,  wa  wiU  pay  tor 
our  mistakes  many  times  over  to  the  futtixe 
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around  the  world.  This  is  what  Americans  So  far,  the  results  have  been  better  than  I  refer  to  the  Delta  Queen — a  paddle 
Uve  for  and  work  for  at  all  times.  we  had  anticipated.  The  nimiber  of  letters  wheel  riverboat — the  only  overnight  pas- 
Friends.  I  thank  you  for  Inviting  me  to  marked   "complaint   resolved"   Is  Increasing  senger  vessel  left  on  our  rivers.  She  is 
arxaoir    tn   vnii    nn    t.hiR    imnnrtAiit    occasion  dallv.  The  resDonse  of  eompany  presidents  to  t^^  in.,4^  ^r  v>o,.  niac,„  onH  if  r'n-narrocc  falls 
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HON.  OUN  E.  TEAGUE 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  13,  1970 
Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
RscoRD,  I  wish  to  Insert  an  editorial  from 
the  Houston  Chronicle  for  March  25. 
1970,  eulogizing  the  late  MaJ.  Gen.  James 
Earl  Rudder,  president  of  Texas  A.  &  M. 
University  and  former  classmate  of  mine 
at  that  institution.  Earl  Rudder  was 
known  nationwide  and  his  loss  will  be 
felt  both  in  academic  and  military  circles 
alike. 
The  editorial  follows: 

.  Jamks  Eakl  RuDon 

The  death  of  MaJ  Gen.  James  Earl  Rudder 
at  59  ends  a  lUe  that  was  the  embodiment 
of  the  American  dream.  His  athletic  prowess, 
his  valor  in  battle,  his  success  as  a  rancher 
and  businessman,  public  servant,  civic  leader 
and  educator  placed  him  In  the  mold  of  a 
Horatio  Alger  hero.  Whatever  the  task  or 
the  challenge,  he  accepted  It  and  did  well. 

When  great  men  pass,  society  Is  the  loser. 
So  It  Is  with  Gen.  Rudder.  Thoee  who  knew 
hlni  or  his  deeds  mourn  the  loss  of  this  man. 

Gen.  Rudder  served  as  major  of  Brady  from 
1946  to  1953.  when  he  was  named  to  a  two- 
year  term  on  the  State  Bo«tfd  of  Public 
Welfare  In  1955.  Oov.  Allan  Shivers  named 
Rudder  land  commissioner.  He  served  until 
Feb.  1.  1958.  when  he  resigned  to  become 
vice-president  of  Texas  A  &  M  University  In 
College  Stetlon. 

As  a  soldier,  he  was  highly  decorated  dur- 
ing World  War  n.  He  was  the  recipient  of 
the  Distinguished  Service  Cross,  the  nation's 
second  highest  military  award.  In  1967,  Pres- 
ident Johnson  presented  him  the  Distin- 
guished Service  Medal,  this  nation's  highest 
peacetime  honor. 

As  the  commander  of  the  Provisional 
Ranger  Force,  Gen.  Rudder  gained  lasting 
fame  on  D-Day.  1944.  when  he  led  a  select 
force  up  the  lOO-foot  cliffs  at  Polnte  du  Hoe. 
France.  This  action  played  a  decisive  part 
In  the  success  of  the  Normandy  landing.  Gen. 
Rudder  was  twice  wounded  in  bringing  off 
the  difficult  mission  against  fantastic  odds. 

In  December  of  that  year,  he  was  given 
command  of  the  28th  DlvUlon's  109th  In- 
fantry Regiment,  later  Involved  in  ffghting 
during  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge  in  Belgium. 

In  1954  "lie  was  promoted  to  brigadier 
general  In  the  Army  Reserve  and  the  next 
year  named  commander  of  the  90th  Infantry 
Reserve  Division.  In  1957  he  was  made  niajor 
general.  In  1963  he  left  the  90th  to  become 
assistant  deputy  commanding  general  for 
mobilization  of  the  Continental  Army  Com- 
mand. In  the  summer  of  1967  he  retired  from 
the  Army,  ending  a  35-year  career. 

For  his  undergraduate  gridiron  feats. 
Sports  niiistrated  magazine  named  him  to 
Its  1956  Silver  Anniversary  All-Amertcan 
football  team. 

Oen.  Rudder's  death  Is  a  particularly 
severe  blow  to  Texas  A&M.  Gen.  Rudder  was 
more  than  Just  the  president  of  the  Texas 
A&M  Unlverrslty  System.  He  was  an  Aggie 
himself.  He  graduated  in  1932  with  a  bachelor 
of  science  degree  In  industrial  education  and 
a  reserve  commission  as  a  second  lieutenant 
of  Infantry. 

Moreover,  be  became  president  of  the 
school  in  July.  1959.  at  a  time  when  It  was 
at  an  ebb.  troubled  with  divislvenesa.  He 
ended  the  factionalism,  rekindled  school 
spirit,  eliminated  student  unrest  and  focused 
the  energies  of  the  school  on  the  continued 
Improvement    of    education.    With    typical 
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mental  and  physical  vigor,  he  led  Texas  AAM 
to  Its  finest  days. 

His  death  at  a  reUtlvely  early  age  is  espe- 
cially sorrowful  since  the  school's  period  of 
greatest  achievement — due  partly  to  his  per- 
sonal work  and  vision — lies  ahead. 

Not  only  Texas  A&M  but  American  colleges 
and  universities  throughout  this  nation  need 
leaders  and  friends  of  the  stature  of  Oen. 
Rudder.  And  they  are  rare. 
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HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  13,  1970 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  patriotism, 
in  some  quarters,  has  suffered  from  a 
severe  redefinition — one  that  discour- 
ages its  public  expression  and  causes  it 
to  be  spoken  of  in  low  tones  and  only 
to  proven  friends.  What  a  shame  that 
this  distortion  of  a  most  basic  value 
should  have  occurred  in  our  great  Na- 
tion. 

Yet.  some  may  claim  that  patriotism 
can  be  expressed  in  many  ways.  While 
this  may  be  true,  some  of  these  ways 
seem  utterly  strange  and  alien  to  those 
persons  who  have  the  courage  to  speak 
forthrightly  about  their  country  rather 
than  in  phrases  coined  to  fl^a  fad. 

I  was  recently  impressed  by  a  refresh- 
ing and  clear  expression  of  patriotism — 
one  that  resulted  from  a  searching  in- 
quiry into  the  recesses  of  one's  heart  and 
mind — and  one  that  does  not  hesitate  to 
say,  "I  love  my  country  and  I'll  tell  you 
why." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  for  the  Record,  a 
speech  recently  delivered  by  Leonard 
M.  Shane,  president  of  the  National  Cus- 
toms Brokers  and  Forwarders  Associa- 
tion of  America,  on  his  view  of  patrioiism 
In  America: 

Patkiotisic 

Fellow  Americans,  fellow  veterans,  my  re- 
marks are  highly  personal  for  I  consider  that 
patriotism  Is  a  personal  emotion.  Therefore. 
I  am  honored  to  be  able  to  address  you  today 
but  at  the  same  time  I  am  somewhat  em- 
barrassed to  discuss  what  have  been  my 
private  thoughts. 

Men  have  created  many  beautiful  works  of 
art — some  of  the  greatest  of  these  I  have  been 
privileged  to  see  and  to  admire  the  world 
over.  But  no  other  thing  that  man  has  made 
gives  me  the  thrill  and  the  excitement  that 
I  feel  when  I  see  my  flag,  the  flag  of  our 
cotmtry,  our  star  spangled  banner.  Its  bril- 
liant colors.  Its  shape,  lU  design  are  to  my 
eyes  a  thing  of  never-ending  beauty. 

Yet.  I  ask  myself.  Are  red  and  white  and 
blue  any  more  beautiful  colors  than  green  or 
yellow  or  any  other  color?  Do  not  men  of 
equally  critical  faculty  admire  their  own  na- 
tional flags  as  much?  If  I  am  an  honest  man. 
must  I  therefore  not  admit  that  my  flag  Is 
beautiful  to  me  because  my  eyes  see  the 
symbol  but  my  heart  and  mind  see  something 
else  beyond?  Without  doubt  It  Is  the  love  of 
country  which  makes  us  admire  oui  flag,  and 
without  doubt  when  we  pay  our  reverend  re- 
spects to  our  flag,  we  try  to  express  our  atti- 
tude towards  otir  country. 

Our  coiintryl  The  country  we  love.  The 
wondrous,  rich,  bountiftil  land  which  by 
grace  of  God  we  were  bom  In.  The  land  to 
which  by  His  grace,  and  by  our  courage  and 
intelligence  or  that  of  our  forefathers,  we 


migrated.  It  Is  a  lovely  land.  No  river  or  vaUey 
exceeds  In  majesty  that  of  our  own  Hudson. 
No  seacoast  Is  superior  In  beauty  to  that  of 
Maine,  nor  beaches  to  those  of  Cape  Cod.  nor 
mountains  to  the  Grand  Tetons.  One  could 
catalog  our  nation's  natural  wonders  for 
hours.  It  Is  easy  to  love  the  beautiful  handi- 
work of  nature  we  flnd  here — It  Is  easy  to  love 
our  remarkable  land.  But.  stop  now — what  of 
the  sights  of  other  countries  that  I  have 
seen — the  towering  Alps,  the  Mediterranean 
coasts,  the  rolling  green  fields  of  England  and 
of  Ireland.  Surely  these  are  beautiful  too.  It 
cannot  be  only  the  land  of  America  that  I 
love,  for  the  wonders  of  nature  are  every- 
where In  the  world. 

Perhaps  It  Is  the  works  of  my  fellow  men  I 
see  about  me  which  Inspire  my  admiration — 
this  towering  city,  our  institutions,  museums 
and  unlveAltles.  our  places  of  worship,  our 
public  monuments  such  as  this  magnificent 
biUldlng  in  which  we  are  assembled.  I  adnUre 
so  many  of  them,  and  I  am  proud  to  see  what 
my  countrymen  have  built.  But.  my  friends, 
there  Is  Parts.  London,  and  Rome — there  aie 
the  wondrous  remains  of  Ancient  Greece,  and. 
In  all  truth,  what  we  have  made  here  may  oe 
bigger  or  different  and  we  may  prefer  it  to 
what  men  have  created  elsewhere  because  it 
Is  our  creation,  but  it  is  hard  Indeed  to  say 
that  ours  Is  better  in  the  absolute  sense  than 
that  which  other  men  have  created  else- 
where. 

Perhaps  my  love  of  country  is  based  upon 
the  beauty  of  our  people — but  in  truth  our 
people  are  but  the  immediate  descendants, 
and  In  many  cases  of  the  same  generation, 
as  their  brothers  and  sisters  of  other  con- 
tinents. We  do  not  have  our  own  language. 
Most  of  our  customs  are  not  our  own.  Our 
people  are  vigorous  and  creative  and  have 
that  special  spirit  which  U  "Amertcan".  But 
all  in  all  we  are  not  native  to  this  land.  We 
are  native  to  the  whole  world.  They  are  us. 
and  we  are  they. 

Our  form  of  government  is  surely  to  my 
preference.  I  like  the  fact  that  I  can  speak 
my  mind  and  vote  secretly  as  I  choose.  I 
cherish  the  right  to  believe  or  not  to  believe 
as  I  choose,  to  worship  as  I  choose,  to  aspire 
as  my  imagination  leads  me.  I  value  the 
security  of  my  home  and  I  feel  that  it  Is 
secure.  I  value  the  knowledge  that  the  comer 
cop  Is  there  to  protect  me,  the  certainty  that 
our  citizen  armed  forces  we  our  defenders — 
the  mighty  arm  of  civilian  government,  the 
knowledge  that  our  courts  presume  every 
man  innocent  of  wrongdoing  until  proven 
guilty,  the  sense  of  government  by  the  people 
for  the  people  which  finds  each  public  official 
y>  be  at  once  a  citizen  like  me  and  a  man  of 
TOnsclence.  and  a  servant  of  the  people.  The 
entire  fabric  of  democratic  government 
chosen  by  a  free  and  educated  electorate  is 
necessary  to  me.  Yet.  the  citizens  of  Great 
Britain,  the  Scandinavian  countries,  France, 
our  Canadian  neighbors  and  many  others  in 
today's  world  have  a  basically  similar  at- 
mosphere of  government. 

I  ask  myself  then,  what  Is  it  that  makes 
an  American  love  his  country?  What  should 
he  love  about  It?  Why  do  I? 

It  Is  the  idea  of  It.  Not  the  symbols,  not  the 
flag,  not  Just  the  land,  nor  the  things  we 
have  wrought,  nor  our  people  who  are  our 
partners  during  these  brtef  years  we  have  on 
earth,  but  the  totality  of  the  idea  at  Amertca 
which  Is  unique  and  precious  and  superior 
to  any  other  idea  of  nationality  that  has 
existed  and  survived. 

Thomas  Jefferson  and  the  founders  of  our 
country  summed  It  up  better  than  I  can. 

"We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident, 
that  all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they  are 
endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  un- 
alienable Rights,  that  among  these  are  Ufe. 
Liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  Happiness." 

This  Is  what  we  fought  for  In  war.  This  is 
what  we  worked  for  In  peace.  This  Is  what 
Americans    have    died    for    on    battlefields 
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around  the  world.  This  Is  what  Americans 
Uve  for  and  work  for  at  all  times. 

Friends.  I  thank  you  for  Inviting  me  to 
speak  to  you  on  this  Important  occasion 
because  It  has  given  me  an  opportunity  to 
consider  seriously  these  matters  which  we 
tend  to  forget  during  oiu'  busy  daily  Uves. 
Fellow  citizens.  I  repeat — ^patriotism  Is  a 
personal  matter,  and  I  admonish  myself  as 
foUows  (for  I  do  not  presume  to  suggest  to 
others),  I  admonish  myself:  Wave  the  flag 
for  the  sake  of  the  pleasure  it  may  give  you. 
but  remember  the  republic  for  which  It 
stands.  Work  for  the  ideals  of  that  repubUc, 
for  much  remains  to  be  accomplished.  Love 
your  country — be  proud  of  Its  heroes — but 
do  what  you  can  to  make  their  sacrifices 
worthwhile.  Regretfully,  the  dead  are  dead, 
no  pomp  or  circumstance  can  affect  them  or 
bring  them  back.  So.  think  of  their  families, 
think  of  their  loved  ones,  think  of  their 
Ideals.  Think  of  those  who  are  fighting  for 
our  country  today  on  foreign  fields,  think  of 
their  loved  ones  and  those  who  love  them. 
Think  of  all  our  living  fellow  Americans 
everywhere  who  need  us.  Think  of  the  living 
who  are  In  pain,  or  In  want,  or  who  suffer 
injustice.  And  thus  remembering,  let  me 
express  my  appreciation  of  the  privilege  of 
being  an  American  not  alone  by  my  thoughts 
or  by  my  words,  but  my  deeds  of  every  day. 


CX>NSUMER    COMPLAINTS:     2,500    A 
MONTH   AND   RISING   FAST 


HON.  JAMES  T.  BROYHILL 

or  NORTH  CAXOLntA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  13.  1970 

\  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 

k„^  Speaker,  Mrs.  Virginia  Knauer,  Special 
^Assistant  to  the  President  for  Consumer 
Aflcilrs,  in  an  article  in  the  March  23 
Republican  Congressional  Newsletter, 
discusses  the  problems  find  complexities 
that  her  office  d&als  with.  She  writes  of 
the  many  complaints  her  office  receives 
and  the  way  in  which  they  are  handled. 
For  those  who  wish  to  know  a  little  more 
about  the  Office  of  Consumer  Affairs.  I 
certainly  recommend  this  personalized 
"birds-eye  view" : 

Consumer  Complaints:  2,500  a  Month 

AND  Rising  Fast 

(By  Virginia  H.  Knauer) 

The  key  to  obtaining  effective  constimer 
protection  legislation,  adequately  ftinded 
programs  and  qualified  personnel,  is  full 
participation  at  the  grass-roots  level  by  con- 
sumers. If  you  have  a  complaint,  let  some- 
body know  It. 

"Write  your  Congressman"  Is  an  old  pteoa 
of  advice.  In  actual  practice,  however,  there 
is  no  one  outside  of  your  own  family  who  Is 
as  sensitive  to  your  troubles  as  your  Congress- 
man. To  be  a  bit  cynical,  he  cannot  afford 
to  lose  your  vote  through  Inaction.  If  enough 
constituents  get  up  in  arms  over  consumer 
fraud,  you  can  be  sure  your  Congressman  will 
respond  or  face  the  threat  of  unemployment 
at  the  next  election.  A  few  voters  cant  do  the 
Job.  but  a  few  thousand  can. 

My  own  consumer  mall  has  doubled  in  the 
past  year.  I  am  .-ecelvlng  more  than  2.600 
complaints  a  month.  One  fourth  of  my  mail 
Is  from  members  of  Congress,  and  the  total 
number  Is  growing  rapidly. 

In  January,  we  began  a  system  we  hope  will 
enable  us  to  give  real  help  to  consumers.  We 
are  now  personally  contacting  the  manu- 
facturer on  behalf  of  Individual  consumers 
when  we  believe  that  consumer  has  a  legiti- 
mate complaint. 
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So  far,  the  results  have  been  better  than 
we  had  anticipated.  The  number  of  letters 
marked  "complaint  resolved"  is  increasing 
dally.  The  response  of  company  presidents  to 
our  requests  for  assistance  has  been  char- 
acterized for  the  most  part  by  cooperation. 

Since  many  of  the  problems  consiuners 
have  are  with  local  businesses,  we  asked  the 
American  Society  of  Association  Executives  to 
contact  all  Its  consumer-related  associations, 
approximately  3.200.  with  a  request  that  they 
aid  us  In  passing  on  complaints  to  their 
members. 

We  have  already  heard  from  over  200.  And 
the  number  of  positive  replies  is  Increasing  at 
the  rate  of  about  10  to  15  more  each  day. 

Smart  top  executives  want  to  learn  about 
these  problems  because  it  gives  them  a  better 
insight  into  their  product,  the  operations  of 
their  franchises,  and  the  efficiency  of  their 
complaint-answering  services. 

They  are  finding  out  that  when  only 
computers  handle  complaints,  they  are  In- 
creasing consumer  frustration  in  the  market- 
place. 

Of  course  we  have  rim  across  a  few  dino- 
saurs— businessmen  who  refuse  to  act  on 
legitimate  consumer  complaints. 

Right  now  one  of  our  success  files  is  about 
as  thick  as  the  Manhattan  telephone  direc- 
tory. And  that  file  covers  only  one  month. 

One  of  the  objectives  of  our  new  system 
is  to  help  break  down  the  communication 
barrier  so  often  existing  now  between  busi- 
ness and  consumers.  Anyone  who  has  tried 
to  return  a  product  with  a  money-back 
guarantee  knows  what  I  mean.  Witness  the 
growth  in  computer-answered  mall.  People 
are  sometimes  four  times  removed  from  the 
manufacturers  of  the  products  they  buy. 

While  I  am  very  proud  of  the  progress  of  my 
office,  in  solving  consumer  complaints.  I  must 
stress  that,  when  possible,  consumers  should 
first  try  to  solve  their  problems  at  the  local 
level. 

This  Is  also  where  the  Republican  Party 
organization  and  Republican  women's  coun- 
cils can  effectively  and  dramatically  demon- 
strate their  concern  for  consumers  and  their 
problems.  They  can  seize  the  initiative  by 
lobbying  for  stronger  local  or  state  con- 
sumer-protection bureaus,  more  laws,  and 
adequate  funding. 

A  fine  example  for  us  all  has  been  set  by 
the  "Action  Now"  program  started  by  Elly 
Peterson  In  Detroit's  Inner  city.  And  six  other 
Republican  Action  Centers  are  also  func- 
tioning now  In  Southgate,  Mich.,  Hartford 
and  New  Haven.  Conn.,  Milwaukee.  Wis., 
Dallas,  Tex.,  and  Albany.  N.Y. 

These  Centers,  which  I  hope  will  eventually 
be  established  In  every  major  city,  can  make 
invaluable  contributions  to  the  Improvement 
of  our  present  consumer-protection  system. 
By  solving  problems  at  the  community  level, 
not  only  can  consumers  receive  personal  help 
but  also  the  speedy  service  which  can  some- 
times be  so  crucial. 

To  quote  Bep.  Rogers  Morton,  RepubUcan 
National  Committee  Chairman:  "The  city  is 
the  heart  of  the  problem — and  that's  where 
we  Republicans  ought  to  be." 


A  LEGISLATIVE  WAY  TO  SAVE  THE 
"QUEEN" 


HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULUVAN 

or  Missointi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  13.  1970 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today.  I 
Introduced  legislation  to  continue  one  of 
our  country's  great  traditions.  Only  by 
action  of  the  Congress  can  we  keep  this 
tradition  alive. 
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I  refer  to  the  Delta  Queen — a  paddle 
wheel  riverboat — the  only  overnight  pas- 
senger vessel  left  on  our  rivers.  She  is 
the  last  of  her  class  and  if  Congress  fails 
to  act,  she  will  be  forced  into  retirement 
EUid  another  of  our  great  American  tra- 
ditions will  have  passed  from  the  scene. 
If  that  happens  it  will  mean  the  end  of 
nearly  160  years  of  paddle  wheel  history 
In  this  country  and  particularly  on  the 
Mississippi  River. 

Under  legislation  enacted  in  the  89th 
Congress— Pubhc  Law  89-777— certain 
standards  for  the  safe  operation  of  deep- 
draft  cruise  vessels  were  enacted  into 
law.  Inadvertently,  it  seems,  this  legisla- 
tion was  made  broad  enough  to  include 
passenger  vessels  carrying  overnight 
passengers  and  (H>erating  in  our  inland 
rivers  and  waterways. 

This  original  legislation  gave  the  in-  ? 
land  water  passenger  vessel  owners  a 
short  period  of  time  to  permit  the  com- 
panies involved  to  assess  their  situation. 
As  a  result,  one  company  operating  on 
the  Great  Lakes  went  out  of  business, 
ceasing  all  its  cqjerations.  The  last  re- 
maining company,  Greene  Line  Steam- 
ers, Inc.,  the  owners  and  operators  of 
the  Delta  Queen  decided  to  attempt  to 
build  a  new  vessel  and  thus  continue  its 
operations.  An  extension  of  time  was  en- 
acted by  the  Congress  in  1968 — Public 
Law  90-435 — allowing  the  Delta  Queen 
to  continue  operating  until  November 
1970. 

This  extension  was  granted  in  order 
to  permit  the  owners  and  operators  of 
the  Delta  Queen  to  have  time  to  design 
and  construct  a  new  vessel  to  replace  the 
original  Queen. 

The  owners  and  operators  of  the  Delta 
Queen  foimd,  to  their  dismay,  that  with 
the  rise  in  the  costs  of  construction,  ma- 
terial, and  labor,  under  competitive  bid- 
ding, a  new  replacement  vessel  would 
cost  in  excess  of  $10  million,  instead  of 
the  $4  million — ^not  to  exceed  $6  mil- 
lion— which  had  been  estimated.  This  Is 
believed  by  all  to  be  prohibitive. 

Therefore,  unless  the  Congress  takes 
action,  the  last  overnight  passenger 
steamer  operating  on  the  rivers  will  have 
to  cease  such  operations  by  November  1. 
1970. 

This  is  distressing  not  only  to  me  but 
to  thousands  of  persons  throughout  the 
country.  As  a  young  girl,  I  remember 
vdth  pleasure  overnight  trips  on  the  river 
on  vessels  similar  to  the  Delta  Queen. 
I  have  received  letters,  cards,  telegrams, 
and  all  other  forms  of  communication 
from  every  part  of  this  country  from  peo- 
ple who  have  traveled  on  the  Queen. 
urging  that  something  be  done  to  keep 
it  in  operation.  Those  who  have  written 
me  have  ranged  from  yotmgsters  to  old- 
sters, from  every  walk  of  life. 

Later  this  week  the  Delta  Queen  is 
scheduled  to  arrive  in  Hsjinlbal.  Mo.,  the 
famous  river  hometown  of  Mark  Twain, 
on  its  last  trip  to  that  tirea  unless  a  re- 
prieve is  granted.  The  citizens  of  that 
area,  sis  well  as  my  home  city  of  St.  Louis, 
and  the  citizens  from  other  river  towns 
across  the  coimtry,  do  not  want  to  see 
the  cessation  of  this  great  tradition. 
.  They  feel,  as  I  do,  that  special  consid- 
eration should  be  given  since  tliese  in- 
land passenger  vessels  are  never  more 
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than  a  few  yards  from  any  shore,  pres-     moat  important  factor — in  this  approach 
ently  meet  certain  Coast  Guard  safety     is  the  bringing  together  of  the  resources 


Shaw's  plays.  Shaw  began  It  by  writing  to 
Churchill,  enclosing  two  tickets  to  the  open- 
\T\e  and  Invltlne  Churchill  to  brlnK  a  friend. 
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enough  self-confldence.  and  enough  sense  of 
Its  cultural  history — In  a  word,  enough  dis- 
tinctiveness of  its  own — ^to  establiah  its  right 
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this  year.  The  University  of  Hawaii  has  the 
broadest  ethnic  and  cultural  mix  of  any 
American  university;  visiting  academic  con- 
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specialized  search  for  knowledge;  never  has 
it  hung  so  clearly  on  the  capacity  of  men 
and  women  to  encompass  in  their  thinking 
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than  a  few  yards  from  any  shore,  pres- 
ently meet  certain  Coast  Ouard  safety 
standards,  and  are  frequently  operated 
In  water  no  deeper  than  the  middle  of 
the  ship. 

The  legislation  which  I  have  intro- 
duced today  would  except  the  Delta 
Queen  from  Public  Law  89-777  and  would 
permit  the  continuation  of  the  great  tra- 
dition of  overnight  passenger  service  to 
river  cities  on  the  Mississippi,  Ohio,  Il- 
linois, and  other  rivers. 


CONSTRUCTION  INDUSTRY  COUN- 
CIL FOR  EDUCATION,  MANPOWER, 
AND  RESEARCH.  INC. 


HON.  GEORGE  BUSH 

or   TKZAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAilVES 
Monday.  AprU  13.  1970 

B4r.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1969,  a 
unique  effort  was  begun  in  Texas  to  meet 
the  tremendous  future  manpower  short- 
ages this  country  faces.  The  Construc- 
tion Industry  Council  for  Education. 
Manpower,  and  Research.  Inc.,  formed 
to  serve  the  Interests  of  aJl  components 
of  the  construction  industry,  and  the 
Texas  Education  Agency,  the  State 
agency  charged  with  the  supervision  and 
administration  of  the  State's  public  ed- 
ucation programs,  have  begun  pilot 
programs  designed  to  teach  young  peo- 
ple through  vocational-technical  edu- 
cation the  excitement  and  skills  required 
in  order  to  be  employed  in  mechanical 
construction. 

The  course  is  designed  to  meet  the  In- 
terest and  the  ability  of  the  students 
and  the  skills  learned  are  geared  to 
available  jobs.  The  course  called  "Envi- 
ronmental Technology"  takes  4  years 
and  will  be  offered  In  grades  9  through 
12.  Basically,  it  consists  of: 

Ninth  Grade — a  1-hour  vocational  ex- 
ploratory class  in  which  the  students  are 
counseled  in  the  many  occupational  op- 
portunities, taken  on  field  trips,  tests 
for  aptitude,  and  counseled  by  business- 
men from  the  industry  on  career 
opportimitles. 

Tenth  Grade— a  2-  or  3 -hour  preem- 
ployment  laboratory  In  plumbing  and 
pipefltting. 

Eleventh  Grade— a  2-  or  3-hour  pre- 
employment  laboratory  In  air  condiUon- 
Ing.  heating,  and  refrigeration. 

Twelfth  Grade — regular  industrial  co- 
operative training  and  distributive  edu- 
cation classes,  on-the-job  training  se- 
lected in  keeping  with  the  students' 
Interest.  i4>titude.  and  educational 
achievements. 

Burbank  Junior  High  School  In  Hous- 
ton, Tex.,  has  begun  the  program  and  the 
10th  grade  section  will  begin  in  Sam 
Houst<xi  High  School  next  fall.  Other 
Texas  school  districts  participating  in 
the  pilot  classes  are  McAUen.  Harlan- 
dale.  and  North  East  school  districts  in 
San  Antonio,  Irving.  Beaumont.  Dallas, 
and  Tyler. 

ICr.  Speaker,  I  have  long  felt  that  un- 
emplosrment  can  be  eradicated  if  a  \ml- 
fled  approach  to  job  training  were  insti- 
tuted. One  Important  factor — if  not  the 
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most  important  factor — in  this  approach 
is  the  bringing  together  of  the  resources 
of  industry,  labor,  education,  and  all  lev- 
els of  government  in  programs  that  will 
provide  young  people  with  functional 
training  in  needed  new  skills.  This  pilot 
program  that  is  beginning  in  Texas  is 
such  a  program  and  has  my  full  support. 
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THE  INAUGURAL  ADDRESS  OF  HAR- 
LAN CLEVELAND,  EIGHTH  PRESI- 
DENT OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OP 
HAWAn 


HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

or  BAWAn 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  AprU  13.  1970 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  most  stirring  speeches  that  I  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  read  is  the  one 
delivered  by  President  Harlan  Cleveland 
at  his  recent  inauguration  as  the  eighth 
president  of  the  University  of  Hawsdi. 

The  inaugural  address  is  noteworthy 
not  only  for  its  superb  literary  style,  but 
also  for  the  profoimd  message  which  it 
has  for  all  Americans. 

President  Cleveland  took  note  of 
the  significance  of  Hawaii's  very  special 
experience  in  achieving  cultural  equality 
and  racial  peace.  He  related  this  expe- 
rience in  a  most  meaningful  way  to  the 
larger  world  society,  and  stated  that  it 
was  his  hope  that  the  University  of 
Hawaii  would  continue  to  be  known  in 
the  1970's  for  openness  and  for  cross- 
cultural  tolerance.  But  most  of  all.  he 
said,  "I  hope  it  will  be  known  as  a  center 
for  thinking." 

Dr.  Cleveland  is  an  outstanding  edu- 
cator and  administrator,  and  he  will  no 
doubt  play  an  important  role  in  shaping 
educational  policy  in  the  50th  State — 
and  indeed  the  entire  Pacific  area — dur- 
ing the  new  decade.  Envisioning  Hawaii's 
role  as  one  that  could  "cut  the  pattern 
for  elsewhere,"  he  stated — 

Part  of  HAwaU's  destioy,  then,  la  to  be  an 
entrepot  for  InteUlgent  people,  a  meoca  for 
Inttellectual  tourlam,  a  center  for  Interna- 
tional training,  a  laboratory  for  croea- 
cultural  oper»Uona.  technology  aaaeaament, 
environmental  planning  and  the  pubUc 
management  of  problem -solving. 

I  commend  Dr.  Cleveland's  Inaugural 
address  to  my  colleagues  in  Congress  and 
to  others  who  are  concerned  with  the 
futiu-e  course  of  higher  education  in  this 
era  of  rapid  change  and  crisis.  The 
March  18, 1970,  speech  by  President  Har- 
lan Cleveland  of  the  University  of  Hawaii 
follows  for  the  CoMOkissioitAL  Rxcoro: 

iNAOOTnUL    AOOBKaa 

(By  Harlan  Cleveland) 
This  Is  a  funny  kind  of  job.  In  every  other 
form  of  employment,  they  swear  you  In  first 
and  then  put  you  to  work.  But  In  academic 
administration  It's  the  other  way  around, 
they  put  you  to  work,  and  tell  you  to  orga- 
nize your  own  swearlng-ln.  Maybe  they  want 
to  make  sun  you  survive  the  fliirt  few  months 
before  they  haye  to  buy  aU  that  champagne. 
Even  the  compliments  and  congratulations 
are  mildly  equivocal,  with  mental  reserva- 
tions— as  In  the  exchange  of  compliments 
between  Winston  Churchill  and  George  Ber- 
nard Shaw   before   the  opening  of  one  of 


Shaw's  plays.  Shaw  began  It  by  writing  to 
Churchill,  encloelng  two  tickets  to  the  open- 
ing and  Inviting  Churchill  to  bring  a  friend, 
as  he  put  It;  "If  you  have  a  friend."  Churchill 
promptly  replied  that  he  was  busy  on  open- 
ing night,  but  would  appreciate  a  pair  of 
tickets  to  the  play's  second  night,  as  he  put 
it,  "if  there  Is  a  second  night." 

Well,  I  can  certainly  say  that  I  have  more 
friends  in  Hawaii  than  I  had  a  year  ago; 
I  hardly  knew  anybody  In  Hawaii  then.  And 
here  I  am  six  months  and  18  days  on  the 
payroll  already,  being  "Inaugurated."  It's  no 
longer  0{>enlng  night,  yet  this  must  by  defi- 
nition be  the  beginning  of  something.  What 
U  It  the  beginning  of? 

Por  me.  this  is  the  beginning  of  an  associa- 
tion with  a  congenial  people  In  a  precious 
environment — a  flirst  full  taste  of  Aloha,  that 
spirit  which  Is  Impossible  to  define  but 
equally  impossible  not  to  feel.  This  Is  also 
my  Introduction  to  a  State  which  really  be- 
lieves In  education — students  who  believe  In 
education,  a  faculty  that  believes  In  educa- 
tion, alumni  and  parents  who  believe  In  ed- 
ucation. Regents  who  believe  In  education — 
and  political  leaders  who.  together  with  the 
people  they  represent,  genuinely  want  a  first- 
rate  system  of  public  higher  education  In 
the  State  of  Hawaii.  In  six  months  and  18 
days.  I  have  yet  to  meet  a  leader  of  any  po- 
litical persuasion  who  thinks  It  good  politics 
to  campaign  against  education.  I  will  not  de- 
tain you  by  reading  the  long  list  of  Ameri- 
can States  In  which  the  Presidents  of  the 
public  universities  cannot  make  that  claim. 

A  visitor  In  my  ofllce  the  other  day  asked 
what  I  hoped  the  University  of  HawaU 
would  be  known  for,  during  the  time  I  am 
here.  I  suppose  that  anyone  with  preten- 
sions to  be  an  educator  has  some  private 
image  of  what  the  people  who  touch  hla 
school  should  take  away  with  them.  Some  of 
these  desired  outcomes  are  universal  among 
universities:  both  Johns  Hopkins  and  the 
University  of  Hawaii  hope  that  they  can 
help  students  discover  their  hearts,  develop 
their  mlnd£.  and  add  to  the  range  of  their 
imaginations.  We  even  join  In  hoping  that 
they  will  find  interesting  jobs  and  happy 
marriages.  But  each  of  us  la  bound  to  have 
some  special  ambitions  for  his  own  Institu- 
tion. So  here  are  some  personal  hopes  of 
mine  for  the  kind  of  place  the  University 
of  Hawaii  can  be. 

Pirst  of  aU,  I  hope  that  in  the  lOTO's  the 
University  of  Hawaii  is  known  as  an  experi- 
ence In  openness — Its  campuses  open  to  a 
free  market  In  ideas,  the  open  minds  of  Ita 
students  and  their  teachers  grappling  to- 
gether with  the  mysterlee,  the  uncertainties. 
and  the  dilemmas  of  science  and  society. 

Our  doors  of  admission  will  be  open  toa 
Go  out  on  the  streets  of  Honolulu  and  ask 
the  first  adult  you  see  which  of  his  children 
Is  going  to  college.  I'U  guarantee  you  an  ar> 
gumentatlve  response.  "AU  of  my  chUdren 
are  going  to  college"  be  or  she  will  prob- 
ably reply. 

In  theae  Islands,  the  State  Legislature  hM 
already.  In  effect,  declared  •  poUcy  of  "open 
admlaalona"  to  the  University  of  HawaU. 

n 

My  aecond  hope  la  that  the  University  at 
HawaU  can  continue  to  be  a  very  apeclal  ex- 
perience In  croaa-cultural  humlUty  and  tol- 
erance. 

Every  one  who  comes  to  Uve  In  Hawaii 
must  be  Impressed,  as  I  am,  by  the  variety 
of  Its  peoples  and  their  comparatively  tol- 
erant attitudes  toward  one  another  But  on 
cloeer  Inspection,  paradise  seems  based  on 
paradox:  the  tolerance  la  not  despite  the 
variety  but  becauae  of  It. 

Por  It  la  not  through  the  dlaappearanee  of 
distinctions  In  a  melting  pot  that  Hawaii  baa 
achieved  a  level  of  cultural  equality  and 
racial  peace  with  few  parallela  around  our 
dlacrUBlnatory  globe.  Quite  the  contrary:  the 
glory  la  that  each  of  Hawaill  main  etbnle 
groupa  retained  or  developed  enough  prUm, 
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enough  self -confidence,  and  enough  sense  of 
Its  cultural  history — in  a  word,  enough  dis- 
tinctiveness of  its  own — to  establish  Its  right 
to  be  separate.  And  this  group  septarateness 
was.  paradoxically,  the  flirst  step  In  estab- 
lishing the  rights  of  the  IndlvidualB  In  each 
group  to  equaUty  with  people  of  different 
racial  aspect,  different  ethnic  background, 
and  different  cultural  heritage. 

Perhaps  after  all  the  Haw&ll  experience 
is  not  so  different  from  the  transatlantic 
migration  of  the  various  more  or  less  white 
Caucasians.  On  their  way  Into  New  York 
they  read  a  sign  on  the  Statue  of  Liberty: 
"Send  these,  the  homeless,  tempest-tost, 
to  me."  But  on  arrival  they  didn't  melt  into 
open  arms  of  the  white  Anglo-Saxon  Prot- 
estants who  preceded  them.  Quite  the  con- 
trary: each  new  arrival  glued  himself  to  his 
own  kind,  shared  the  religion  and  lan- 
guage and  humor  and  discriminatory  treat- 
ment with  his  soul-brothers,  and  gravitated 
Into  occupations  which  didn't  too  seriously 
threaten  the  jobs  of  earlier-arriving  ethnic 
groups. 

In  HawaU  as  on  the  East  Coast,  waves  of 
new  Americans  and  older  Americans  have 
been  thrown  together  in  the  tlderlp  of  de- 
mocracy, and  have  learned  In  time  to  tol- 
erate each  other — first  as  groups  and  only 
thereafter  as  individuals.  As  they  rubbed 
against  one  another  In  an  urbanizing  Amer- 
ica, they  gradually  discovered  not  juat  the 
easy  old  Christian  lesson  that  all  men  are 
brothers,  but  the  hard  new  muIU-cultural 
lesson    that    all    brothers   are   different. 

So  maybe  the  lesson  from  both  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  migrations  is  that  each  ethnic 
group  must  first  find  its  own  Identity,  be- 
fore the  members  of  other  ethnic  groups 
wUl  treat  Its  members  as  individual  human 
beings — as  respected,  valued  citizens  of  a 
common  poUty — as  brothers  who  are  different 
and  therefore  brothers. 

The  lesson  of  HawaU  has  plenty  of  mod- 
em relevance.  The  lesson  has  to  be  that 
black  Americans  who  want  to  establish  their 
blackness  and  glory  In  It  are  on  the  right 
track.  It  is  Important  that  a  black  chUd 
knows  where  he  comes  from,  reUvea  the 
history  of  his  forefathers,  feels  the  shame 
of  historical  failures  and  the  pride  of  his- 
toric contributions,  uses  the  fiexlble  Eng- 
lish language  In  ways  that  are  distinctive, 
and  brings  to  the  forceful  attention  of  all 
Americans  that  the  various  colors  called 
black  can  be  beautiful.  Only  when  the  dis- 
tinction Is  fully  accepted,  will  mutual  tol- 
erance Ukely  follow — that,  It  seems,  Is  the 
general  meaning  of  Hawaii's  very  special 
experience. 

Por  equaUty  Is  not  the  product  of  slmUar- 
ity.  It  is  the  cheerful  acknowledgment  of 
difference. 

Here  In  Hawaii,  we  have  an  Incomparable 
opportunity  to  honor  a  wide  variety  of  dif- 
ferencee — and  put  them  to  work  in  higher 
education.  I  hope  that  it  will  be  said  of  a 
University  of  Hawaii  degree  that  Its  holder 
seems  better  able  than  other  Americans  to 
fxmctlon  across  the  barriers  of  color  and  cul- 
ture: that  he  knows  his  own  workways  and 
hla  own  outlook  are  not  a  valid  standard  by 
which  the  workways  and  outlooks  of  others 
are  to  be  judged — and  always  found  want- 
ing. 

We  need  not  be  embarrassed,  as  newcom- 
ers sometimes  are,  to  list  among  Hawaii's 
natural  resources  ^blM  quaUty  of  aloha,  which 
Is  another  name  for  love.  "Some  day,"  says 
TeUhard  de  Chardln.  "after  mastering  the 
winds,  the  waves,  the  tides  and  the  force  of 
gravity,  we  shall  harness  the  energies  of 
Love,  and  then,  for  the  second  time  In  the 
history  of  the  world,  man,  will  have  dis- 
covered fire." 

nz 

Our  best  laboratory  of  practical  aloha  la 
right  here  on  the  Manoa  campus  and  the 
other  campuses  of  the  University,  the  eight 
we  have  now  and  the  two  we  are  looking  for 
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this  year.  The  University  of  HawaU  haa  the 
broadest  ethnic  and  cultural  mix  of  any 
American  university;  visiting  academic  con- 
sultants have  recently  praised  the  quaUty 
and  dedication  of  Its  faculty;  some  outside 
experts  credit  our  students  with  an  unusual 
motivation  for  education. 

This  faculty,  these  students,  and  the  ad- 
ministrators who  are  here  because  the  faculty 
and  students  are  here,  will  have  to  make  to- 
gether some  far-reaching  judgments — about 
«hat  Is  learned  and  how,  and  about  the 
management  of  our  burgeoning  campuses. 

Our  cultural  diversity  gives  us  a  special 
opportunity  to  broaden  the  participation  In 
University  dedalon-maklng,  and  a  apeclal 
obligation  to  devlae  a  system  of  governance, 
which  matches  participation  to  reei>onslbUlty. 

Academic  faculties  have  traditionally  dealt 
with  faculty  problems,  students  with  student 
problems,  and  administrators  with  anything 
left  over — which  too  often  includes  the  moat 
excruciating  dilemmas  and  the  most  unan- 
swerable questions.  Without  derogating  from 
the  elected  organs  of  faculty  and  student 
governance,  I  think  there  Is  a  place  for  a 
broader  organization  of  representatives  with 
whcon  the  Regents  and  I  can  share  the  ethi- 
cal dUenunas,  the  judgments  about  priorities, 
and  the  visions  of  future  opportunities  af- 
fecting the  University  as  a  whole.  I  will 
therefore  suggest  soon  the  framework  for  a 
University  of  Hawcdl  Conference — not  a  one- 
shot  meeting  but  an  on-going  broadly  rep- 
resentative group  to  help  in  developing  con- 
sensus on  all-University  Issues. 

IV 

I  have  said  that  I  hope  the  University  of 
Hawaii  wUl  be  known  in  the  Seventies  for 
openness  and  for  cross-cultural  tolerance. 
But  most  of  all  I  hope  It  will  be  known  as 
a  center  for  thinking. 

"Thinking."  said  Joslah  Royce,  "la  like 
loving  and  dying.  Each  of  tis  roxust  do  it  for 
himself."  Tet  the  thinking  the  world  needs 
most  Is  done  by  the  dozens,  by  the  hundreds, 
sometimes  by  the  thousands  of  edjjcated 
people,  working  In  groups  to  solve  problems 
so  complex  that  no  individual  can  presiune 
to  tackle  them  alone.  The  great  Issues  of 
our  time — the  organization  of  world  order, 
the  deterrence  of  ecological  disaster,  the 
achievement  of  a  quant\un  jump  in  the 
quality  of  Ufe  will  yield  only  to  the  organized 
application  of  himian  brainwork.  There  Is  no 
reason  why  a  disproportionate  share  of  that 
brainwork  should  not  be  done  in  our  pleas- 
ant surroundings,  and  there  Is  no  reason  why 
we  cannot  keep  our  surroundings  pleasant. 

Without  posing  as  an  Instant  oracle  on 
Hawaii  m  the  year  2000  or  any  other  year  the 
futiuists  want  to  pick.  I  do  have  an  idea 
that  a  very  large  pairt  of  HawaU 's  future  role 
depends  on  the  excellence  of  Hawaii's  Uni- 
versity. HawaU's  attractive  environment — 
if  we  can  keep  It  that  way — will  attract  more 
and  more  people  who  think  for  a  Uvlng — if 
we  already  have  here  a  "critical  mass"  of 
bright  and  creative  thinkers. 

The  smokeless  think-lndustrlea — a  more 
enduring  asset  than  some  agricultural  prod- 
ucts, a  more  stable  economic  asset  than 
mass  tourism  or  military  spending — cluster 
around  good  xinlversltles.  If  we  can  keep  the 
first-rate  thinkers  who  are  here,  and  get  a 
good  many  others  to  join  them,  Hawaii  is  a 
"natural"  headquarters  for  organizations 
which  can  do  their  thinking  anywhere,  just 
so  the  surroundings  are  congenial  and  the 
Intellectual  company  stimulating. 

Part  of  Hawaii's  destiny,  then.  Is  to  be  an 
entrepot  for  intelligent  people,  a  mecca  for 
InteUectual  tourism,  a  center  for  Interna- 
tional training,  a  laboratory  for  cross-cul- 
tural operations,  technology  assessment, 
environmental  planning,  and  the  public 
management  of  problem-solving. 

There  will  be  a  thirsty  muket  for  orga- 
nized brainwork  In  the  years  before  and  after 
aooo— of  that  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Never 
haa  our  destiny  had  leaa  to  do  wltb  tbe 
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specialized  search  for  knowledge;  never  has 
it  hung  so  clearly  on  the  capacity  of  men 
and  women  to  encompass  in  their  thinking 
the  situation  as  a  whole.  Only  the  poets  have 
captured  the  drama  of  this  moment,  aa 
Christopher  Fry  doea  In  a  "A  Sleep  of 
Prlaoners". 

"The    frozen    misery    of    centuries    breaks, 
cracks,  begins  to  move. 
The  thiinder  Is  the  thunder  of  the  floes. 
The  thaw,  the  flood,  the  upstart  Spring. 
Thank  Ood  our  time  Is  now  when  wrong 
Comes  up  to  face  us  everywhere. 
Never  to  leave  us  till  we  take 
The  longest  stride  of  soul  men  ever  took 
Affairs  are  now  soul  size." 

Our  affairs  In  HawaU  are  soul  size,  because 
what  we  do  here  can  cut  the  pattern  for 
elsewhere,  on  the  big  Island  of  North  America 
and  the  bigger  Island  of  Eurasia.  As  we  plan 
ahead  there  Is  no  difficulty  finding  an  enor- 
mous role  for  HawaU;  the  problem  will  be 
to  Uve  up  to  the  education  requirements  of 
that  role. 

That  is  why  this  State  Is  so  wise  to  bet  ao 
heavily  on  the  academic  excellence  of  tb* 
University  of  HawaU.  Governor  Bums  In  his 
talk  at  our  Interim  Session  last  January, 
said  it  aU  in  one  sentence:  "If  education 
isn't  booming,  nothing  wUl." 

V 

New  friends  and  new  colleaguea,  a  good 
many  extravagant  things  have  been  said 
about  me  this  week.  I  am  grateful  to  their 
authors,  and  I  shall  treasure  them  all.  to  re- 
member on  the  days  when  tbe  things  being 
said  will  be  less  flattering  and  less  elegantly 
expressed. 

Por  thoee  days  of  disillusion,  when  the 
eighth  President  of  the  University  of  HawaU 
turns  out  to  be  a  Uttle  lower  than,  the 
Angel  Gabriel,  I  runlnd  you  of  the  dialogue 
between  two  newlyweds.  Right  after  their 
honeymoon,  the  groom  took  his  bride  by  the 
hand  and  said,  "Now  that  we're  married,  dear, 
I  hope  you  won't  mind  If  I  mention  a  few 
Uttle  defects  that  I've  noticed  about  you." 

"Not  at  all,"  the  bride  repUed  with  a  de- 
ceptive sweetness.  "It  was  just  those  Uttle 
defects  that  kept  me  from  getting  a  better 
husband." 

As  for  the  marriage  which  is  celebrated 
here  today.  It  Is  enough  to  say  qtUta  simply 
that  I  am  in  love  with  HawaU. 


"IMPACTED"  AID  PROGRAM  NEEDS 
A  GOOD  OVERHAULING 


HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLLIER 

or  njjMOis 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVSS 

Monday.  AprU  13.  1970 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Montgom- 
ery County,  Md.,  has  the  second  high- 
est per  household  income  among  the 
United  States  approximately  3,000  coun- 
ties, its  figure  of  $20,831  per  annum  being 
exceeded  only  by  Westchester  County, 
N.Y.,  $21,115. 

The  primary  reason  for  Montgomery 
Coimty's  high  figure  is  the  f£u;t  that 
thousands  of  well-paid  Federal  em- 
ployees live  there,  our  Nation's  Capital 
having  been  right  next  door  to  it  since 
1800.  Despite  the  proximity  which  has  at- 
trsMJted  such  aflBuent  people,  who  con- 
tribute substantially  to  the  tax  coffers 
of  the  coimty  £uid  its  numerous  local  gov- 
ernments, Montgomery  County  receives 
millions  of  dollars  additionally  each  year 
because  it  has  been  designated  as  an  im- 
pacted area. 
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The  impaction  is  not  new  or  sudden  or 

ovennhelming  as  the  District  of  Columbia 
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huge  growth  of  the  Federal  Government 
that  has  occurred  through  the  years  has 
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Montgomery  County,  Md.,  received  over 
$15  per  capita  from  payments  imder  sec- 

t.! n       n 1      A      ^t     rk.  .U11...     T.««.     01      OTil 
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Scouts  offered   their  help  In   planting  the 
trees  and  shrubs. 

Pour  of  the  girls  volunteered  to  sponsor 
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the  effectiveness  of  the  consumer  protec- 
tion efforts  will  rest  ultimately  on  ade- 
quate funding  and  effective  rulemaking 
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as  it  was  begim  in  1938  and  is  tradi- 
tionally given  annually  to  a  young 
man  in  toe  community  who  is  head  smd 
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The  Impaction  is  not  new  or  sudden  or 
overwhelming  as  the  District  of  Colimibia 
as  presently  constituted  was  originally  a 
part  of  the  State  of  Maryland.  Every 
President  of  the  United  States  except  the 
first  one  has  resided  in  the  District  and 
every  Congress  from  the  seventh  to  the 
91st  has  met  in  Washington.  D.C.  The 
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huge  growth  of  the  Federal  Government 
that  has  occurred  through  the  years  has 
been  of  tremendous  benefit  to  Montgom- 
ery County  rather  than  a  detriment. 

If  there  was  ever  a  Federal  program 
which  need  overhauling,  it  is  this  one. 

A  table  that  I  am  submitting  for  the 
Record  shows   that  during  fiscal   1969 
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Montgomery  County.  Md..  received  over 
$15  per  capita  from  payments  imder  sec- 
tions 2.  3.  and  4  of  Public  Law  81-874. 
My  colleagues  will,  I  am  sure,  find  the 
compilation  interesting  as  they  compare 
the  county's  payments  with  those  of  17 
other  selected  counties. 
The  table  follows: 


County 


PopuMnn 

Jvly  1.     Fiscal  19(8 
1966       payments 


Fiscal  1X9 

paymtnts 
(estimaltd) 


1961 

Ptr 
capita 


1969 
P«f 

capita 


MontiOintry  County.  AU 174.200       $193,113 

Monlgomeiy  County.  Arh *'525 

Monttomify  County,  Ga 7,200 

Montgomery  County.  Ill 30,900 

Montgomery  County,  Ind 32.200 

Montg^ery  County,  Iowa 13.  lOO 

Montjomeiy  County.  Kaits    40.300 

Montgomery  County.  Ky 15,200 

Montgomery  County.  Md **^-  JJS 

Montgomery  County.  Miss ^^rSi 

Montgomery  County.  Mo 10. 800 .isii- 

Montgomery  County,  N.Y i7,900           12.709 


1960.300 
2t.iM 


$5.13 


$5.51 
4.13 


Population 


County 


iuiyl.     Fiscal  196S 
1966       payments    (estimated) 


Fiscal  1969 
payments 


196S 

per 

capita 


1969 

ptr 

capita 


39,793 

21.996 

5.704,065 


63.2*2 

22,674 

6.636.130 


.99 

1.45 
12.95 


1.57 

1.49 

15.07 


.22 


Montgomery  County,  N.C... 
Montgomery  County.  Oliio. . 

Montgomery  County.  Pa 

Montgomery  County,  Tenn.. 
Montgomery  County,  Tex... 
Montgomery  County,  Va  ... 

Total 

Montgomery  County,  Md... 

Remaining  17  counties 1.720,500 


576,400 

$2,431,340 

$2,934,307 

$4.22 

$S.W 

588,600 

306.086 

323,696 

.52 

.55 

60,000 

528.313 

605, 267 

8  81 

10.09 

33,300 

33,635 

43,679 

1.01 

1.31 

40.000 

190,683 

220,072 

4.77 

5.50 

2.160.800 

10.161,803 

11,835,975 

4.70 

5.4S 

440,300 

5.704.065 

6.636,130 

12.95 

15.07 

4.457.738     5.199,845 


2.59 


3.02 


Note   Payments  are  mad*  under  Public  Law  81  874  (sees.  2. 3.  lad  4). 


ONE  MANS  VANITY  COSTS 
BILLIONS 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  13.  1970 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  knowledgeable  and  penetrating 
observers  of  the  Washington  scene  is 
Walter  Trohan  of  the  Chicago  Tribune. 
He  has  earned  a  well-deserved  reputa- 
tion among  his  colleagues  of  the  fourth 
estate  for  hts  ability  to  penetrate 
through  smokescreen  and  reach  the 
basic  facts  for  his  stories.  Therefore.  I 
direct  the  attention  of  the  Members  to 
his  column  of  April  6  summing  up  the 
administration  of  former  Defense  Sec- 
reUry  Robert  S.  McNamara: 

Onb  Man's  Vanitt  Costs  Billions 
(By  Walter  Trohan) 

Washington.  Apll  5.— The  stubborn  ar- 
rogance of  one  man's  vaulting  vanity  has 
cost  American  taxpayers  billions  of  dollars 
and  seriously  Imperiled  national  security. 
This  same  vanity  also  showered  cruel  criti- 
cism and  violent  vlllllcatlon  on  a  group  of 
Senate  Investigators  Interested  In  promoting 
that  security  and  saving  money. 

The  man  Is  Robert  S.  McNamara.  formerly 
secretary  of  defense  who  still  holds  an  hon- 
ored and  responsible  position  as  president 
of  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruc- 
tion and  Development.  The  senators  are  the 
members  of  the  Senate  permanent  subcom- 
mittee on  Investigations  of  the  committee 
on  government  operations,  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Sen.  John  L.  McClellan  (D., 
Ark.). 

For  almost  T'2  years  the  subcommittee  has 
been  InvesUgatlng  the  fiasco  of  the  TPX 
plane  or  the  F-111  This  aircraft  was  de- 
signed to  perform  the  different  missions  of 
the  navy  and  the  air  force.  The  navy  was 
Interested  in  a  plane  with  a  short  take-off  so 
that  it  could  readily  be  launched  from  car- 
riers, and  the  air  force,  with  long  air  lanes 
avall'ible.  couldn't  have  cared  less. 

McNamara  overruled  the  recommendations 
of  the  highest  ranking  military  and  aero- 
nautical experts  in  the  adoption  of  the 
plane  and  the  selection  of  Its  mantifacturer. 
Adm.  George  Anderson  was  removed  as  chief 


of  naval  operations,  because  of  his  opposi- 
tion, and  kicked  upstairs  to  the  embassy  In 
Portugal  by  Former  President  Kennedy. 
Others  paid  for  their  oppoaltlon  In  loss  of 
projnotlon  and  pay. 

For  years  the  Senate  Investigators  who 
uncovered  the  McNamara  machinations.  In- 
cluding falsification  of  figures,  were  ridi- 
culed by  the  establishment  and  its  kept 
press.  It  was  said  that  when  the  plane  began 
to  fly.  the  senators  would  be  revealed  as  ob- 
structors of  progress.  If  the  most  favorable 
light  was  placed  on  the  investigation,  or  as 
enemies  of  security.  If  the  worst  Interpreta- 
tion was  placed  on  their  investigations. 

Now  that  the  plane  has  flown  and  not 
at  all  well — the  navy  has  abandoned  It  and 
the  air  force  has  grounded  the  plane — the 
Senate  sut>commlttee  has  entered  the  final 
phase  of  lu  Investigation.  It  will  measure 
the  cost  of  the  colossal  failure. 

In  1963  McNamara  said  the  dual  purpose 
plane  would  save  a  billion  dollars.  It  now 
appears  that  It  will  cost  at  least  8  billions 
without  providing  security  needs. 

Originally  it  was  estimated  that  the  plane 
would  cost  about  3.5  million  dollars.  Actually 
those  produced  have  cost  16  millions  each. 
The  Senate  subcommittee  disclosed  startling 
performance  failures.  Including  the  fact  that 
total  weight  is  almost  7  tons  over  specifica- 
tions, take-off  distance  Is  38  per  cent  greater 
than  specifications,  the  ferry  range  is  some 
1,500  miles  less,  the  maximum  speed  is  13 
per  cent  under,  and  the  dash  distance  Is 
85  per  cent  below  specifications. 

Now  that  the  development  has  proved  It 
to  be  a  fiasco,  those  who  vilified  the  Senate 
subcommittee  have  not  apologized.  They  have 
been  silent,  especially  on  the  final  phase  of 
the  investigation  under  which  McClellan 
will  seek  to  determine  the  cost  to  the  tax- 
payers and  to  fix  the  responsibility  for  the 
failure. 

During  the  investigation  a  newspaper 
which  supported  McNamara  said  that  Mc- 
Namara would  have  "the  last  laugh,"  when 
the  plane  proved  successful.  At  the  time 
McClellan  reported  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
that  he  did  not  regard  the  TPX  fiasco  as  a 
laughing  matter. 

Now.  McClellan  insists,  the  time  has  come 
to  tell  the  whole  story  and  to  put  the  com- 
mittee's disclosures  In  perspective,  not  In 
any  spirit  of  gloating  or  revenge,  but  In 
the  Interests  of  promoting  the  national  se- 
curity, curbing  undue  exercise  of  power,  and 
saving  money. 


YOUNG  PEOPLE  ARE  CONCERNED 
ABOUT  THE  ENVIRONMENT 


HON.  CURENCE  J.  BROWN 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  13,  1970 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
yoimg  people  of  today  are  on  the  move 
against  the  destruction  of  our  environ- 
ment. They  are  ready  and  willing  to  act 
to  combat  the  ecological  problems  facing 
our  country. 

I  should  like  to  salute  and  commend 
the  actions  taken  by  a  group  of  young 
adults  in  Greene  Covmty  in  the  Seventh 
Ohio  EUstrlct.  Concerned  by  the  threat- 
ened destruction  of  both  a  hillside  and 
a  creek  by  erosion,  girls  in  a  local  Scout 
troop  asked,  "Cant  something  be  done?" 
and  then  proceeded  to  organize  and  carry 
out  a  project  which  returned  the  hillside 
and  creek  to  their  natural  state. 

As  Donald  W.  Jackson,  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service  district  conservationist,  In 
an  article  contained  in  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion magazine,  told  it: 

GiaL  Scouts  Organizk  a  "Hill  Day"  To 
Stabilizx  Ekoding  Slopks 

One  hundred  and  sixty  tons  of  sediment 
deposited  in  Little  Sugar  Creek  each  year — 
that  was  the  dirty  record  of  this  "-i-acre 
gullied  hill  at  the  edge  of  Bellbrook  In 
Greene  County,  Ohio. 

Little  Sugar  Creek  is  the  pride  of  scenic 
Sugarcreek  Township,  tut  the  eroded  area 
was  not  exactly  America  the  Beautiful.  The 
hill  was  bulldozed  for  a  shopping  center  sev- 
eral years  ago,  but  construction  never  ma- 
terialized. The  unprotected  cut  slopes  be- 
came a  gullied  eyesore  and  a  threat  to  the 
creek. 

Olrls  of  a  local  scout  troop  voiced  their 
concern  and  their  leader,  Mrs.  Robert  M. 
Hunter,  asked  the  SCS  soil  conservationist, 
"Cant  something  be  done?" 

"Yes,  of  course.  If  the  owner  Is  Interested." 

He  was.  Gomer  Bledsoe  became  a  coopera- 
tor  with  the  Greene  Soil  and  Water  Conser- 
vation District,  and  his  conservation  plan 
included  provisions  for  smoothing  the  gul- 
lied area,  then  planting  trees,  shrubs,  vines, 
ground  cover   plants,   and   grass.   The   Olrl 
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Scouts  offered  their  help  In  planting  the 
trees  and  shrubs. 

Four  of  the  girls  volunteered  to  sponsor 
the  effort  as  a  community  service  project. 
They  notified  the  leaders  of  every  Boy  Scout 
and  Girl  Scout  troop  In  the  Bellbrook  area 
of  their  plan  and  secured  most  of  the  plants 
used. 

"Hill  Day"  was  set  for  Saturday.  April  26. 
Different  troops  were  scheduled  to  arrive 
at  the  hillside  every  half  hour  and  work  for 
1  hour.  Some  300  girl  and  boy  scouts  par- 
ticipated during  the  day. 

Mr.  Bledsoe,  the  owner,  did  much  of  the  ad- 
vance earthmovlng.  operating  a  bulldozer 
himself.  He  also  purchased  fertilizer,  seed, 
and  straw  for  mulch.  He  planted  the  grass 
and  applied  the  mulch  before  Hill  Day.  The 
youngsters  planted  more  than  400  trees  and 
shrubs  on  the  slopes. 

Erosion  of  the  hill  Is  now  halted.  Today 
the  area  has  a  new  look  to  complement  the 
surrounding  hills  of  Sugarcreek  Township. 

The  area  will  be  a  real  test  plot,  too.  be- 
cause of  the  variety  of  plants  used.  Kentucky 
31  fescue  and  crownvetch  were  seeded  over 
all.  Trees,  shrubs,  and  other  perennials  were 
planted  In  selected  areas.  They  Include:  au- 
tumn olive;  white,  red  and  Austrian  pine; 
Norway  spruce;  Iris;  dogwood;  Junipers;  and 
Ivy  and  myrtle  vteee^* 


NEW  ATTENTION  GIVEN 
CONSUMER  I 


HON.  JOHN  C.  CULVER 

OP  IOWA  I 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  13,  1970 

Mr.  C^VER.  Mr.  Speaker,  until  very 

recently,  one  of  the  least  heard  or  con- 
sidered Interests  in  Washington  was  that 
of  the  consumer,  whose  voice  was  rarely 
raised  above  those  of  organized  lobby 
groups  representing  special  Interests. 

That  situation  has  improved  in  the 
past  few  years,  as  both  Congress  and  the 
executive  branch  have  given  steadily  in- 
creasing attention  to  the  housewife  who 
does  the  Saturday  grocery  shopping,  the 
man  who  buys  a  new  car  and  automobile 
insurance,  the  family  who  borrows 
money  for  home  Improvements,  or  the 
merchant  who  must  a^ume  responsi- 
bility for  the  manufacturer's  products 
he  sells  to  his  customer. 

This  new  focus  of  attention  and  con- 
cern is  a  direct  result  of  the  most  vigor- 
ous and  concerted  lobbjring  effort,  for  the 
first  time,  by  the  wide  variety  of  In- 
terests who  come  within  the  general  defi- 
nition of  consumer.  In  our  own  State,  for 
example,  a  consumer's  league  has  been 
formed  imder  the  leadership  of  women's 
groups,  educators,  attorneys,  coopera- 
tives and  farm  groups,  labor  unions, 
community  action  agencies,  newsmen, 
and  local  ofiQclals. 

That  growing  concern  has  resulted  in 
the  most  significant  body  of  consumer 
legislation  in  history,  including  motor 
vehicle  and  highway  safety  laws,  the 
National  Commission  on  Product  Safety, 
truth  in  packaging,  truth  in  lending,  and 
the  Wholesome  Meat  Act. 

There  are  still  additional  areas  for 
legislative  attention — ^the  safety  of  tires 
and  drugs,  effective  warranty  protection, 
and  power  reliability;  for  example,  but 
however  many  laws  we  put  on  the  books, 
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the  effectiveness  of  the  consumer  protec- 
tion efforts  will  rest  ultimately  on  ade- 
quate funding  and  effective  rulemaking 
and  Implementation  by  the  responsible 
agencies. 

For  that  reason,  many  in  Congress 
have  been  advocating  the  establishment 
by  law  of  a  separate  Federal  office  de- 
voted exclusively  to  the  consumer.  The 
Office  of  Special  Assistant  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  Consumer  Affairs,  created  sev- 
eral years  ago  in  the  White  House  by 
Executive  order,  lias  done  much  to  focus 
attention  on  consumer  matters.  The  cur- 
rent proposal,  which  President  Nixon 
endorsed  in  his  consumer  message  to 
Congress  would  establish  that  office  by 
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as  it  was  begim  in  1938  and  is  tradi- 
tionally given  annually  to  a  young 
man  in  the  community  who  is  head  and 
shoulders  above  the  crowd,  and  has  hon- 
ored such  men  as  Orson  Welles,  Howard 
Hughes.  Richard  Nixwi,  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy, and  Capt.  Gus  Grissom,  it  is  unique 
in  that  we  are  giving  it  this  year  to  a 
young  man  from  the  Pensacola  area  serv- 
ing his  community  and  country  on  the 
front  lines  in  Vietnam  and  who  is  show- 
ing leadership  and  dedicated  service 
qualities.  We  felt  that  this  aw8J-d  is  par- 
ticularly fitting  as  a  means  of  demon- 
strating the  Jaycees'  support  of  their 
coxmtry  and  the  young  men  serving  it  in 
a  time  when  elements  witliin  America  are 


law  rather  than  Presidential  decree,  and  •^actively  demonstrating  their  rejection  of 

it  and  the  principles  for  which  it  was 
foimded." 

Staff  Sergeant  Davis,  who  has  served 
two  consecutive  tours  in  Vietnam  on  a 
volunteer  basis,  was  most  recently  as- 
signed with  the  U.S.  Army  10th  Cavalry 
at  Pleiku.  This  admirable  young  man, 
who  joined  the  Army  in  August  1967  and 
has  risen  rapidly  in  the  ranks,  has  estab- 
lished an  outstanding  military  record.  To 
date  he  has  received  the  Combat  Infantry 
Badge,  Paratrooper  Badge,  two  Army 
Commendation  Awards,  two  Bronze 
Stars,  the  Air  Medal,  the  Vietnam  Cam- 
paign Medal,  National  Defense  Service 
Medal,  and  the  Vietnamese  Service 
Medal.  Richard,  who  is  just  21,  is  to  be 
highly  commended  for  his  record  of 
achievement  in  his  military  career  and 
for  his  selection  to  receive  the  Escambia 
Bay  Jaycees  Distinguished  Service 
Award. 

At  the  same  time,  may  I  warmly  con- 
gratulate the  Escambia  Bay  Jaycees  or- 
ganization on  the  important  role  they 
are  playing  in  the  recognition  and  en- 
couragement of  these  deserving  young 
people.  Participating  in  the  award  cere- 
mony from  the  Jaycees  organization 
were  Stanley  Wilson  and  Zearl  Lancaster. 


would  increase  its  budget  and  its  areas 
of  responsibility. 

One  of  the  most  far-reaching  pro- 
posals, again  endorsed  by  the  President, 
would  replace  the  present  one  lawyer 
consimier  counsel  in  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment with  a  full  Consumer  Protection 
Division,  headed  by  an  Assistant  Attor- 
ney General  to  act  as  the  consumer's  law- 
yer before  Federal  agencies,  in  Judicial 
proceedings  and  in  Government  coun- 
cils. 

That  division  would  be  armed  with  a 
new  consumer  protection  law  which 
would  clearly  define  a  broad  range  of 
prohibited  frauds  and  deceptions,  with 
adequate  notice  to  business  and  manu- 
facturers of  activities  to  be  considered 
illegal. 

Private  citizens  would  then  be  given 
the  right  to  bring  action  in  Federal  court 
to  recover  damages  imder  the  new  law, 
either  individually  or  as  a  class  action. 

Protection  of  the  consumer  also  means 
protection  of  the  vast  majority  of  busi- 
nessmen, creditors,  and  manufacturers 
who  operate  honestly  and  fairly  in  this 
country.  It  is  the  abuse  of  the  few  that 
casts  shadows  on  the  legitimate  opera- 
tions of  the  rest.  Increasing  numbers  of 
those  who  provide  products  and  services 
for  the  consumer  have  recognized  their 
own  interests  in  halting  deceptive  and 
fraudulent  practices,  and  have  joined 
ranks  to  help  restore  public  confidence 
in  the  marketplace  of  our  free  enterprise 
system. 


ESCAMBIA  BAY  JAYCEES  HONOR 
OUTSTANDING  YOUNG  SOLDIER 


FOR  A  50-CENT  PERMIT  YOU  CAN 
BLOW  UP  A  BUILDING 


HON.  ROBERT  L  F.  SIKES 

or  rLORiDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  13.  1970 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  very 
pleased  and  proud  recently  to  have  the 
opportunity  on  behalf  of  the  Escambia 
Bay  Jaycees  to  present  to  S.  Sgt.  Richard 
Allen  Davis,  Jr.,  of  Pensacola,  Fla.,  the 
club's  armual  Distinguished  Service 
Award.  The  DSA  is  presented  tradition- 
ally each  year  during  January  by  the 
Jaycees  to  a  young  man  "whose  dedica- 
tion to  service  to  humanity  will  serve 
as  a  lasting  reminder  and  Inspira- 
tion to  all  men  of  all  nations."  I  quote 
Jaycees  President  Stanley  Wilson  that 
"although  the  DSA  Award  is  not  unique 


HON.  JAMES  F.  HASTINGS 

or    NEW    TOBX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKNTATIVKS 

Monday,  April  13,  1970 

Mr.  HASTINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
rash  of  bombings  which  have  swept  the 
Nation  has  exposed  the  shocking  short- 
comings of  our  present  laws  governing 
the  sale  and  distribution  of  explosives. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  tougher 
laws  are  needed  in  dealing  with  the  radi- 
cals fuid  crackpots  who  spread  terror, 
death,  and  destruction.  I  recently  co- 
sponsored  a  bill  which  would  make  pos- 
session of  untaxed  explosives  a  Federal 
crime,  levy  a  tax  on  the  transfer  of  all 
blasting  materials,  and  require  that  cdl 
parties  to  such  a  trtinsaction  be  regis- 
tered; 

President  Nixon  has  proposed  legisla- 
tion calling  for  capital  punishment  when 
a  death  has  resulted  from  bombings  and 
he  is  asking  for  penalties  of  10  years  In 
prison  and  fines  of  $10,000  for  persons 
found  guilty  in  the  transportation  and 
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receipt  of  explosives  for  unlawful  pur- 
poses. 

Tn  all  niir  fiti  RtAt««.  less  than  a  dozen 
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HKNBT   MaBCOTR  COMMZNTABT, 
Uabcb  18,  1970 
Police  said  that  today's  blaat  was  equal  to 
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the  Department  of  Labor  and  strictly  en- 
forced by  the  police,  will  reduce  the  inci- 
dence  of   myaterloua   exploalona   and  near 
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ards  which  the  bill  authorial^  jthe  At- 
torney General  to  set  in  contract  with  the 
Rtatea  Th(>  measure  also  permits  "half- 
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with  Sigma  Delta  Chi  and  has  been  listed 
in  "Who's  Who  in  the  East." 
It  is  hardly  surprising  that  he  has  also 
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dedication  and  labors  have  contributed 
so  significantly  to  their  local  communi- 
ties and.  in  turn,  to  the  Nation  as  a 
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receipt  of  explosives  for  unlawful  pur- 
poses. 

In  all  our  SO  States,  less  than  a  dozen 
actually  have  laws  restricting  the  pur- 
chase and  use  of  deadly  explosives.  In 
the  majority  of  the  other  States,  the 
laws  deal  mainly  with  the  safe  handling 
of  explosives,  and  contain  only  a  mini- 
mum of  guarantees  against  criminal 
use. 

The  ease  with  which  one  can  obtain 
explosives  Is  frightening  as  was  demoi>- 
strated  recently  by  television  station 
WGR  in  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  following  a  bomb- 
ing that  caused  heavy  damage  to  a 
downtown  building  and  bombing  scares 
which  caused  the  evacuation  of  other 
buildings  including  schools. 

Newscaster  Henry  Marootte  went  out 
and  bought  a  stick  of  dynamite  and  a 
blasting  cap  for  a  total  cost  of  Just  95 
cents,  including  5  cents  for  the  sales 
tax.  It  was  as  simple  as  that.  No  ques- 
tions were  asked  by  the  salesman  because 
Mr.  Marcotte  had  less  than  an  hour  pre- 
viously obtained  for  50  cents  a  license 
to  purchase  the  dynamite.  In  addition, 
he  had  also  received  an  instruction 
sheet,  with  diagrams,  showing  him  how 
to  make  a  primer. 

Later  that  night  on  WGR-TV's  6  and 
11  o'clock  newscasts,  Mr.  Marcotte  re- 
lated how  easy  it  was  for  him  to  pur- 
chase explosives.  The  station  followed  up 
with  several  editorials  calling  for 
stricter  laws  controlling  such  sales  and 
rightly  so. 

WGR-TV  Is  to  be  highly  commended 
for  exercising  special  journalistic  enter- 
prise In  making  the  public  aware  of  just 
how  weak  our  present  laws  are  and  how 
much  we  need  effective  regulations  as  a 
safeguard  agsdnst  the  indiscriminate 
sale  of  such  explosives. 

I  am  including  in  the  Rxcobs  tran- 
scripts 6^  Mr.  Marcotte's  broadcasts, 
hoping  that  they  will  help  spur  quick 
action  on  this  much-needed  legislation. 

HKNBT   ICABCOm  COKMXNTAST,  MaICH   17, 

1970 

There  baa  bMn  a  wave  of  dynamite  bombe 
across  the  United  States  .  .  .  many  more 
bomb  threats  .  .  .  today  the  n.S.  Treasury 
was  threatened  wltb  a  scare  and  there  were 
several  In  the  Buffalo  area  .  .  . 
"The  ease  with  which  anyone  can  buy  dyna- 
mite Is  no  Joke.  It  took  me  leas  than  an  hour 
today  to  buy  this  dynamite  and  this  blasting 
cap  .  .  .  legally  .  .  . 

It  took  a  trip  to  my  town  hall  where  I  pur- 
chased a  license  which  allows  me  to  purchase, 
own,  poeaeiB'  transport  and  use  explosives. 
Then  I  bought  one  stick  of  dynamite  for 
thirty  cents  and  the  blasting  cap  that  det- 
onates the  stick  for  sixty  cents.  No  questions 
were  asked  by  the  salesman  In  Orchard  Park 
because  I  had  a  valid  license  obtained  legaUy 
that  allows  me  to  purchase,  own,  possess. 
transport  and  use  explosives. 

In  concluding  the  purchase,  I  ligned  a 
sales  Blip  that  acknowledged  that  I  had  re- 
ceived the  pamphlet  .  .  .  prevention  of  acci- 
dents In  the  use  of  explostvea  .  .  .  and  that 
I  wUl  heed  Its  warnings  and  foUow  Its 
Instructions. 

After  reading  the  first  few  pages.  I  realized 
how  dangerous  this  small  amount  of  dyna- 
mite can  be  and  I  am  turning  It  over  to  the 
sheriff's  department  for  disposal. 

It  also  proves  to  me  how  dangerous  the 
New  York  State  law  governing  explosives  la 
and  the  need  for  tougher  legUlaUon. 
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BkirmT  MAScom  Commbntaet. 
Mascb  18,  1970 

PoUce  said  that  today's  blast  was  equal  to 
about  a  dozen  sticks  of  dynamite  .  .  .  Just 
three  dollars  and  sixty  cents  worth.  Last 
night  I  showed  you  how  easy  It  Is  to  purchase 
this  Ucense  for  fifty  cents  .  .  .  which  then 
allows  you  to  buy  as  much  dynamite  as  you 
want. 

Fortunately,  no  one  was  killed  In  the  La- 
fayette Building  today.  But  within  the  past 
week,  several  persons  were  killed  In  a  New 
York  City  explosion  .  .  .  caused  by  dynamite 
bombs,  two  men  died  In  Maryland,  and  if 
there's  another  explosion  here  ...  we  may 
not  be  so  lucky  to  escape  without  any 
casualties. 

In  addition  .  .  .  the  actual  explosions  have 
caused  a  wave  of  bomb  threats  resulting  In 
business  dlsrupUons  .  .  .  and  causing  fear  In 
thousands  of  people.  In  Buffalo  today  .  .  . 
the  Rand  Building  .  .  .  across  the  street  from 
the  devastated  Lafayette  Building  ...  re- 
ceived a  bomb  threat  and  had  to  be  evacu- 
ated for  ninety  minutes  while  police  con- 
ducted a  search.  No  bomb  was  found.  An- 
other threat  kept  people  out  of  the  Statler 
HUton  Hotel  for  a  time.  Other  bomb  threats 
were  made  at  Kensington  High  School  and 
several  other  places.  Explosions  and  bomb 
threats  will  continue  to  plague  our  society 
as  long  as  explosives  are  so  easy  to  obtain  .  .  . 
and  until  tougher  penalties  are  Imposed  on 
those  who  caU  In  phony  bomb  scares. 

PXTBCHASK  OF  EXPLOSTVBS  NO.    1 

For  fifty  cenu  the  State  of  New  York 
wlU  sell  you  a  license  to  destroy  anyone  or 
anything.  A  stick  of  dynamite  and  the  cap 
to  detonate   It  cost   less   than   a  dollar. 

Mysterious  bombings,  unexplained  ex- 
plosions, and  frightening  bomb  scares  have 
been  rampant  across  the  country.  The  situa- 
tion Is  serious  In  Western  New  York.  On 
January  26th  of  this  year  a  Uve  bomb  was 
found  In  an  East  Aurora  shopping  center. 
Bomb  threats  In  schools  have  been  numer- 
ous. In  downtown  Buffalo  an  office  build- 
ing was  extensively  damaged  by  explosives 
recently  ...  a  Niagara  Falls  man  found 
dynamite  wired  to  go  off  In  his  automo- 
bile. 

Anyone  Is  able  to  buy  explosives;  this 
Indicates  the  present  selling  control  Isnt 
effective. 

Very  tight  controls  on  the  sale  and  pos- 
session of  explosives  are  necessary.  They 
have  to  be  more  than  Just  signing  a  piece 
of  paper  with  a  few  meaningless  phrases  on 
It. 

Legitimate  \uers  of  explosives  won't  be 
seriously  Inconvenienced. 

We  support  the  Governor's  proposal  for 
greater  control  of  explosives  and  have  a 
couple  of  suggestions  which  we'll  make  to- 
morrow. 

PuBCHASX  or  ExPLOSivxs  No.  a 

The  New  York  State  license  to  purchase, 
own,  possess,  transport,  or  use  explosives, 
asks  questions  which  are  meaningless:  they 
contribute  nothing  to  the  control  of  the  sale 
of  explosives. 

Question  9  Is  "Are  you  either  disloyal  or 
bostUe  to  the  United  States?"  Now.  would 
a  person  about  to  purchase  dynamite  for  ille- 
gal use  admit  It?  Question  10  requires  a  yes 
or  no  answer  on  having  served  time  In  prison. 
Question  11  addresses  ItaeU  to  those  who 
have  been  or  still  are  mentally  Ul. 

It  Is  our  suggestion  that  the  license  be 
restricted  only  to  theee  people  who  have 
legitimate  use  for  explosives  .  .  .  Industry, 
terming,  mining,  and  construction.  An  in- 
ventory control  system  similar  to  that  set  up 
for  narcotics  should  be  formulated.  The 
detonation  of  explosives  should  be  restricted 
to  qualified  exi)erts,  licensed  by  the  state. 

We  brilere  Unproved  regulaUons,  set  up  by 
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the  Department  of  Labor  and  strictly  en- 
forced by  the  police,  will  reduce  the  inci- 
dence of  mysterious  explosions  and  near 
explosions. 

The  over-the-counter  sale  of  ezploelvea  Ic 
not  neoeaaary. 


/ 


THE  ANTICRIME  EFFORT  BELONGS 
INSIDE  THE  PRISON  AS  WELL  AS 
OUTSIDE  THE  WALI£ 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON 

or  cauroama 
IN  THE  ROUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  13,  1970     < 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  think  few  of  us  are  unaware 
of  the  extent  to  which  our  Federal  and 
State  penal  institutions  have  been  crit- 
icized for  their  imfortunate  record  In 
rehabilitating  inmates  convicted  of 
crimes.  The  recidivism  rates  are  aston- 
ishingly high;  our  prisons  detain  and 
punish  but  apparently  do  little  else  to 
turn  the  offender  away  from  a  life  of 
continued  crime  when  he  or  she  is  freed. 
The  first  offender  who  may  still  be  very 
young  is  treated  in  exactly  the  same 
n^anner  as  a  hardened  criminal  who  may 
hiive  spent  most  of  his  life  Involved  in 
crimes  and  prison  sentences  to  pay  for 
them.  Many  hold  that  this  practice  has 
made  prisons  Into  training  schools  where 
hard-core  criminals  are  produced  far 
more  often  than  are  rehabilitated,  use- 
ful members  of  society. 

Strict  unformity  Is  also  the  rule  gov- 
erning paroles  for  Inmates.  A  certain 
equal  portion  of  every  sentence  will  be 
served  regardless  of  all  other  factors. 
The  same  uniformity  applies  to  treat- 
ment In  most  Institutions.  Inmates  ad- 
here to  basically  the  same  standards  of 
strictness  and  behavior  regardless  of 
what  their  offense  or  temperament  may 
be.  Genuine,  rehabilitative  therapy  Is 
absent  from  most  prisons  and  conse- 
quently it  becomes  of  lesser  Importance 
that  different  prisoners  be  separated  be- 
cause needed  treatment  Is  simply  not 
available  on  a  personal  need  basis. 

I  think  it  is  clear  that  while  we  are 
doing  all  we  can  to  bring  down  high 
crime  rates,  we  cannot  forget  that  what- 
ever we  do  to  combat  both  the  causes  and 
effects  of  crime  will  be  badly  diluted  if 
we  Ignore  the  fundamental  importance 
of  accomplishing  a  high  degree  of  actual 
rehabilitation  within  our  Nation's  cor- 
rectional institutions. 

With  this  in  mind.  I  am  sponsoring  the 
Correctional  Services  Improvement  Act. 
Introduced  earlier  by  my  coUeague  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Mikva)  and  others.  This 
in  my  judgment,  is  worthwhile  and  well- 
constructed  legislation  which  recognizes 
that  the  vital  work  which  should  be  done 
within  our  prison  system  cannot  succeed 
without  badly  needed  assistance. 

This  legislation  acknowledges  the  dif- 
ficulty which  prison  administrators  face 
in  attempting  to  run  positive  rehabilita- 
tion programs  on  the  very  limited  budg- 
ets available  to  them.  The  Attorney 
General  is,  therefore,  authorized  to  make 
available  grants  to  various  States  in 
order  that  they  may  adhere  to  stand- 
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ardB  which  the  bill  author!^  the  At- 
torney General  to  set  in  contract  with  the 
States.  The  measure  also  permits  "half- 
way houses"  to  be  set  up  as  areas  of 
treatment  for  those  preparing  to  reenter 
society 

A  Federal  Corrections  Institute  to 
serve  as  an  Information  bank  is  also 
called  for  in  the  bill  to  help  in  improving 
the  training  and  number  of  qualified 
Federal,  State,  and  local  corrections  per- 
soimel;  $300,000,000  is  authorized  for  the 
creation  of  demonstration  correctional 
centers  for  special  groups  of  offenders 
such  as  short  termers,  the  young,  the 
mentally  ill,  women,  and  others.  A  Fed- 
eral Corrections  Coordinating  Council 
would  be  established  for  examining  and 
researching  new  methods  of  treatment 
and  rehabilitation.  Greater  flexibility  for 
officials  granting  paroles  to  specific  in- 
mates, especially  the  young,  is  also  part 
of  this  biU. 

I  believe  the  provisions  of  this  bill  add 
up  to  a  logical  and  well-reasoned  ap- 
proach to  a  problem  which  is  very  real 
and  which  will  continue  to  defy  solu- 
tion as  long  as  we  are  unwilling  to  com- 
mit the  resources  necessary  to  do  the  Job. 
I  am  persuaded  that  this  new  act  is  an 
excellent  vehicle  through  which  to  be- 
gin a  meaningful  effort  to  rebuild  the 
rehabilitation  process  in  our  correctional 
institutions. 


EDITOR  OF  THE  WEEK 


HON.  MARGARET  M.  HECKLER 

or  MASSACHtTSCTTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  13.  1970 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Publishers'  Auxiliary,  which 
calls  itself  the  newspaperman's  news- 
paper, recently  paid  a  well -deserved 
tribute  to  one  of  Massachusetts'  out- 
standing newspapermen  with  a  special 
feature  story  on  Herbert  Austin,  editor 
of  the  Wellesley  Townsman. 

Because  my  home  is  in  Wellesley,  I 
know  of  tlj^  respect  Herbert  Austin  en- 
Joys  In  the  community  and  the  excel- 
lence of  his  newspaper.  I  am  delighted 
that  he  was  honored  as  "Editor  of  the 
Week." 

Herbert  Austin  edits  one  of  the  larger 
weeklies  in  the  suburban  Boston  area. 
He  is  one  of  those  remarkable  Jacks-of- 
all-trades  of  his  profession.  He  edits  the 
paper  and  contributes  thoughtful  edito- 
rials on  local  issues.  When  required,  he 
can  fUI  In  as  a  printer,  solicit  ads.  or 
turn  out  a  sports  story  or  a  society  item. 
He  travels  abroad  and  around  the  Nation 
as  often  as  he  can  and  finds  time  to  par- 
ticipate in  professional  organizations  and 
in  church,  town,  and  charity  activities. 
Even  at  the  age  of  78,  Herbert  Austin 
Is  still  going  strong  with  no  thought  of 
retiring. 

He  is  well  known  In  his  field.  He  is  a 
past  president  of  the  Massachusetts 
Press  Association,  which  he  Joined  35 
years  ago  and  which  he  has  served  as 
secretary-treasurer  for  15  years,  and  is 
a  founder  and  past  president  of  the  New 
England  Press  Association.  He  Is  active 
OXVl ^786— Part  0 
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with  Sigma  Delta  Chi  and  has  been  listed 
in  "Who's  Who  in  the  East." 

It  is  hardly  surprising  that  he  has  also 
edited  the  Kiwanis  Club  district  publica- 
tion for  the  past  20  years.  Herbert  Austin 
is  a  man  of  many  unusual  talents,  broad 
interests,  and  inexhaustible  energy. 

I  know  the  people  of  Wellesley  admire 
this  man  as  much  as  he  loves  Wellesley. 
I  want  to  Join  in  congratulating  him. 
The  article  about  Herbert  Austin  reads 
as  follows: 

Editok    or    THE    Week — Attstin's    "Swcam 
Love"   Is  Tkavel 

An  active,  enthusiastic,  travelling  editor 
Is  the  way  to  describe  Herbert  Austin,  the 
78-year-old  editor  of  the  WeUesley  (Mass.) 
Townsman  and  perennial  secretary-treasuper 
of  the  Massachusetts  Press  Assn. 

"Retirement  should  appear  to  be  logical 
at  my  age,  but  I  enjoy  what  I  aid  doing  and 
expect  to  continue  until  the  management 
can  no  longer  put  up  wltb  my  approaching 
senlUty,"  explained  Austin. 

He  started  on  the  Townsman  on  a  part- 
time  basis  In  the  middle  30s  after  a  bout  with 
the  depression.  The  Job  eventually  became 
full-time,  and  he  was  the  advertising  man- 
ager until  1960  when  he  took  over  as  the 
editor. 

"We  have  over  8,000  circulation  and  90 
percent  coverage  of  WeUesley,  being  one  of 
the  larger  weeklies  In  the  suburban  Boston 
area.  Thus  far  we  have  stuck  to  letterpress 
but  offset  Is  definitely  In  the  future,"  he 
said. 

Austin  Joined  the  Massachusetts  Press 
Assn.  35  years  ago,  and  he  has  been  their 
secretary-treasurer  for  the  last  16  years.  He 
also  served  as  president  In  1962. 

In  1960  he  helped  start  the  New  England 
Press  Assn.  and  was  elected  their  president 
In  1958.  He  Is  also  active  In  Sigma  Delta  Chi 
and  has  been  listed  In  Who's  Who  In  the 
East. 

The  editor  has  taken  every  opportunity  to 
travel  and  see  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
He  has  also  toured  Alaska  and  the  Canadian 
Rockies. 

When  the  National  Newspaper  Assn.  be- 
gan to  sponsor  study  missions  abroad  Austin 
Joined  many  groups  and  since  has  been  In 
all  parts  of  the  world  including  some  60 
countries. 

"For  a  newspaperman  with  what  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  desk  job,  I  have  been  far  rang- 
ing." 

Austin  Is  a  Klwanla  Club  member  and  has 
been  the  editor  of  their  district  pubUcatlon 
(13,000  circulation)  for  20  years.  He  Is  also 
active  In  church,  town  and  charity  affairs. 

Before  coming  to  the  Townsman,  Austin 
was  with  the  Babeon  Reports  for  12  years. 
He  received  his  bachelor  of  science  degree 
from  Dartmouth  In  1914. 

"I  have  no  hobbles  to  Indulge  other  than 
travel  and  as  yet  do  not  wish  to  retire  to 
New  Hampshire  where  I  have  a  lake  cottage. 
Neither  have  I  any  urge  to  retire  to  Florida 
or  the  other  warm  climates,  WeUesley  suits 
me  fine."  commented  Austin. 


MEMBER  OF  DEDICATED  MAJORITY 
WILL  BE  H(»fORED 


HON.  R.  UWRENCE  COUGHUN 

or  PKirMSTLVAinA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  AprU  13.  1970 

Mr.  COUOHLIN.  Mr,  Speaker,  in  these 
times  of  momentous  and  fast-breaking 
events  we  sometimes  fall  to  acknowledge 
the  accomplishments  of  individuals  whose 
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dedication  and  labors  have  contributed 
so  significantly  to  their  local  communi- 
ties and.  in  turn,  to  the  Nation  as  a 
whole. 

I  am  particularly  proud  to  commend 
one  of  these  individuals.  Luthur  C.  Klos- 
terman,  a  member  of  the  dedicated  ma- 
jority of  Americans,  as  he  is  honored 
on  the  completion  of  a  remarkable  career 
in  vetersms'  work,  government,  and  pol- 
itics. Mr.  Klosterman,  who  lives  in  Up- 
per Dublin  Township,  Montgomery 
County,  Pa.,  is  a  constituent  of  mine 
whose  activities  have  demonstrated  that 
one  person  can  make  an  impact  for  good 
on  the  fabric  of  our  society. 

When  Mr.  Klosterman  is  cited  on  Sat- 
urday night,  April  18, 1970,  by  his  Amer- 
ican Legion  comrades,  he  will  be  looking 
back  on  more  than  a  half  century  filled' 
with  memories  of  meaningful  achieve- 
ments. 

Luther  Klosterman  devoted  some  60 
years  to  political  activities,  in  this  case, 
the  cause  of  the  Republican  Party.  For 
more  than  20  years  he  served  as  a  com- 
mitteeman and  for  more  than  10  years 
as  township  chairman.  I,  of  course,  am 
pleased  that  he  is  a  Republican,  but  more 
importantly  that  he  showed  the  indi- 
vidual citizen  can  play  an  important  role 
in  politics  if  he  wants. 

As  an  employee  of  the  Montgcanery 
Coimty  government,  Mr.  Klosterman 
worked  diligently  and  faithfully.  For  the 
many  years  that  he  served  in  this  capac- 
ity, he  helped  county  government  meet 
an  amazing  growtlt—growth  that  say 
Montgomery  County  increase  its  popu- 
lation from  less  than  200,000  persons  at 
the  end  or  World  War  I  to  its  present 
three-quarters  of  a  million. 

But  Luther  Klosterman's  drive  for 
community  and  civic  activities  best  can 
be  illustrated  by  his  veterans'  work. 

A  World  War  I  inductee,  he  trained 
at  then  Camp  Meade,  Md.,  before  joining 
Battery  E,  310th  Field  Artillery.  79th 
DivislozL  He  left  Philadelphia  on  July  13, 
1918.  and  arrived  in  Uverpool,  England, 
on  July  27,  1918.  Transferred  to  Prance 
for  further  training,  he  eventually  was 
assigned  to  artillery  loaded  on  trains  and 
ready  to  leave  for  the  front.  Before  the 
trains  could  move,  armistice  was  de- 
clared on  November  11,  1918. 

On  his  discharge  from  the  service  as  a 
corporal  on  June  2,  1919,  Luther  Klos- 
terman began  his  veterans'  activities.  He 
was  a  charter  member  of  William  Boul- 
ton  Dixon  Post  No.  10,  Fort  Washington, 
and  laimched  a  career  of  more  than  50 
years  in  helping  servicemen  and  veterans. 

Mr.  Klosterman  wtis  the  first  post  ad- 
jutant. A  post  commander  twice,  he  has 
served  in  every  position  at  the  post  level. 
Remarkably,  he  still  is  the  post's  service 
officer,  a  position  in  which  he  has  aided 
untold  thousands. 

His  distinguished  Legion  career  in- 
cludes tenure  as  a  commander  of  the 
Ninth  District  of  Montgomery  and  Bucks 
Counties,  a  founder  of  Voiture  927,  Forty 
and  Eight,  and  as  department  hospital 
chairman  for  Valley  Forge  Hospital.  He 
was  department  rehabilitation  chairman 
for  4  years. 

Mr.  Klosterman  was  a  monber  of  the 
National  Distinguished  Guests  Commit- 
tee for  5  years.  He  is  serving  as  a  vice 
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chairman  of  the  National  Security  Com- 
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The  Lenin  anniversary  slogans  emanating 
from  Russia  are  full  of  rellKlous  symbolism. 
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the  police  state;    Just  as  Napoleon  became 
the  patron  saint  of  military  strategists  In 
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tarlat,  as  "General-Secretary."  The  Medve- 
dev  manuscript  has  found  Its  way  to  France 
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much-publlclzed  trial  at  the  age  of  twenty-  to  employ  hU  famous  salami -slicing  tacUcs 
one  Alexander,  a  brooding  ascetic  type,  had  within  soclaUst  organizations.  By  spUnterlng 
no.^i,.in«t*rt  in  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to     and  breaking  the  back  of  more  conservative 
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chainnan  of  the  National  Secxirlty  Com- 
mittee. Other  assignments  included  vice- 
chairman  of  the  resolutions  assignment 
committee,  member  of  the  Americsua  Le- 
gion Press  Association,  Keystone  Gro- 
Getters  Club,  past  district  commanders 
memorial  fund  drive,  and  United  States 
Officers  Association. 

In  these  positions,  Mr.  Klosterman  has 
more  than  worn  the  title.  He  contributed, 
by  dint  of  his  amazing  capacity  for  work, 
to  the  well-being  of  servicemen  and  vet- 
erans. He  must  be  very  proud.  All  of  us 
who  know  him  are  very  proud  indeed. 

The  worth  of  individuals  such  as 
Luther  Klosterman  to  their  communities 
cannot  be  weighed  m  words  or  commen- 
dations alone.  Yet,  I  would  not  feel  that 
I  had  done  him  justice  without  citing  his 
contributions  to  his  country  and  com- 
munity. He  merits  our  highest  plaudits 
and  "a  job  well  done.  Luther." 


ANNIVERSARY  OP  LENIN.  THE 
BOLSHEVIK  BUTCHER 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  13.  1970 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  world 
is  about  to  celebrate  with  appropriate 
Red  fanfare  the  100th  anniversary  of  one 
of  the  bloodiest  murderers  in  its  his- 
tory— Nikolai  Lenin,  whose  real  name 
was  Vladimir  nyich  Ulyanov.  This  char- 
acter is  the  hero  of  the  United  Nations 
Organization  hiomanist  religion,  as  well 
as  the  patron  saint  of  the  new-breed 
ecologists  who  will  spend  April  22  honor- 
ing him  by  whining  about  decadent  cap- 
italistic civilization. 

In  order  that  we  may  have  ready  refer- 
ence prior  to  the  celebration,  I  include  in 
my  remarks  pertinent  published  items 
dealing  with  the  true  activities  and  ac- 
complishments of  this  internationalized 
Red  hero: 

[Prom  the  Amerlcao  Legion  magazine, 
Aprtl  1970) 

Thk  100th  Buthoat  or  Nikolai  LcMiit 
(By  Albert  L.  Weeks) 

AprU  22.  1970,  Is  »  red-letter  day  (or  Com- 
munists all  over  the  world.  It  Is  tbe  lOOtb 
birthday  ot  the  founder  of  modern  Com- 
munism— NtkoU  Lenin. 

Lenin's  real  name  was  Vladimir  Hylch 
Ulyanov.  He  used  many  others,  but  to  history 
be  Is  NUcolal  Lenin,  bom  AprU  22.  1870,  In 
Simbirsk  on  the  Volga  River. 

His  central  claim  to  fame  Is  as  the  creator 
and  leader  of  the  small  Bolshevik  Party 
which  took  over  the  Russian  Revolution, 
cementing  its  power  In  November,  1917.  A 
spontaneous  uprising  by  others  bad.'  over- 
thrown the  Tsar's  government  eight  months 
earlier,  whUe  Lenin  was  In  Switzerland:  and 
Alexander  Kerensky.  a  mild  socialist,  became 
the  temporary  leader. 

To  the  Communists,  whose  Russian  leaders 
have  succeeded  to  the  power  structure  set  up 
by  Lenin  In  1917.  Lenin  Is  a  saint,  the  holiest 
of  the  trinity  of  Communist  deities  consist- 
ing of  the  Oerman  Karl  Marx,  Blarx's  col- 
league Prledrlcb  Engels  and  Lenin.  Although 
the  Gommtinlsta  profess  atheism  and  con- 
demn religion,  there  Is  nothing  snide  about 
^k^ning  tbeli  own  regime  to  a  religion. 
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The  Lenin  anniversary  slogans  emanating 
from  Russia  are  full  of  religious  symbolism. 
Some  of  these  are:  "Lenin  Is  eternal," 
■Lenin  Is  life  Itself"  and  "The  Leader  Is  the 
greatest  genius  of  all  time."  The  Russian 
Orthodox  Easter  falls  on  April  26  this  year, 
four  days  after  Lenin's  birthday,  and  the 
Soviet  propaganda  bureau.  Agitprop,  has 
referred  to  the  birthday  as  a  "rebirth."  a 
phrase  with  strong  connotations  of  a  resur- 
rection. You  frequently  see  such  expressions 
In  the  Soviet  press  these  days  as  "We  vow  to 
Thee,  oh  dear  Ilylch.  "  "Lenin  bequeathed  to 
us  his  sacred  commandments"  or  the  "sacred 
word  of  our  dear  Ilylch." 

The  Kremlin  Is  pulling  out  all  the  stops 
for  Its  worldwide  commemoration  and  ven- 
eration of  Lenin.  Moscow  radio  and  TV  are 
broadcasting  such  programs  as  "Chronology 
of  the  Life  and  Work  of  Lenin,"  "Music  the 
Ulyanov  Family  Listened  To,"  ""The  Impor- 
tance of  V.  I.  Lenln'd  Book.  Materialism 
and  Emplrlo-Crltlclsm,'  In  the  Struggle 
Agalrst  Contemporary  Bourgeois  Philosophy 
and  Sociology.'  Movie  theaters  across  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  abroad  are  showing  such  Lenin 
films  as  "Mother's  Heart,  Mother's  Devotion" 
(a  glamorlzatlon  of  Lenin's  stormy  and  un- 
happy boyhood),  "The  Living  Lenlr." 
"Lenin  In  Poland."  "Lenin  In  October." 
"Lenin  In  1918,"  "Stories  about  Lenin."  and 
".  .  .  Man  with  a  Gun."  Hundreds  of  thou- 
ands  of  rubles  have  been  spent  to  set  up 
'"Lenlnlana"  exhibitions:  to  publish  Lenin's 
writings  In  150  languages:  to  sponsors  tours 
to  Lenin  shiines  Inside  and  outside  Russia; 
to  fly  teams  of  speechmakers  to  remote  Si- 
berian villages,  as  well  as  to  thickly  popu- 
lated areas:  and  to  ship  abroad  "Lenlnlana 
kits'"  consisting  of  '"study  materials"  des- 
tined for  such  remote  places  as  Surinam, 
Zanzibar,  Chad.  Malta  and  San  Marino,  as 
well  as  large  countries  like  the  United 
States,  West  Germany,  Prance,  Britain  and 
India. 

The  tiny  eastern  Siberian  village  of  Shu- 
sbenskoye  has  bad  Its  face  lifted,  and  Is 
decked  out  In  banners  and  huge  Lenin  post- 
ers. It  Is  a  big  tourist  attraction  In  spite  of 
the  climate.  Shusherskoye  la  the  place  where 
Lenin  spent  three  years  In  serene  exile,  from 
1897  to  1900.  Today's  visitors  to  the  site  are 
guided  to  the  places  where  Lenin  slept,  took 
his  meals,  wrote  pamphlets  and  letters 
(which  were  mailed  back  west),  hunted  and 
fished,  skied  and  Ice-skated,  wrote  a  long 
book  on  capitalism  In  Tsarist  Russia,  and 
married  Nadezhda  Krupskaya.  his  homely 
lifelong  "Girl  Friday."  Siberian  exile  in  the 
days  of  the  Tsar  wasn't  so  bad  If  you  were 
a  well-known  prisoner  like  Lenln. 

Two  years  ago  the  Soviet  Union  asked  the 
United  Nations  to  Join  in  the  celebration. 
In  October  1969  UNESCO  agreed  to  sponsor 
the  observance  of  the  Lenln  centenary  after 
the  Soviets  Insisted  that  Its  participation  In 
Mahatma  Gandhi's  centenary  (October  2, 
1969)  was  a  precedent  for  Joining  in  Lenin's 
In  1970.  The  Soviet-backed  resolution  passed 
UNESCO  by  48  to  7.  with  21  abstentions  and 
47  members  reporting  themselves  "absent." 
As  Anally  approved,  the  resolution  calls  on 
UNESCO  to  "initiate  certain  activities  to 
commemorate  the  centenary  of  the  birth  of 
V.  I.  Lenln,  including  ...  a  symposium  on 
the  theme:  'Lenln  and  the  Development  of 
Science,  Culture,  and  Education.'  "  A  sum  of 
$5,000  will  be  allocated  toward  the  Lenln 
Symposium,  to  be  held  In  Tampere,  Finland, 
from  April  6-10.  1970.  The  United  StatM, 
which  cast  one  of  the  7  dissenting  votM, 
protested  against  the  symp>oslum  through  an 
official  spokesman.  "| Lenin's)  greatness,"  he 
raid,  "was  of  the  sort  that  puts  him  In  the 
historical  company  of  Bismarck  or  Napoleon, 
not  of  Gandhi  or  Buddha  or  Marx  .  .  .  Like 
Napoleon,  Lenln  came  to  power  promising 
freedom  and  became  Instead  the  innovator 
In  what  might  be  called  the  technology  of 
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the  police  state;  just  as  Napoleon  became 
the  patron  saint  of  military  strategists  In 
the  nineteenth  century,  so  has  Lenln  become 
the  patron  saint  of  advocates  of  violent  revo- 
lution in  the  twentieth  century."  The  U.S. 
spokesman  asked  if  they  are  the  kind  of 
accomplishments  to  which  UNESCO  wishes 
to  lend  its  name. 

Lenin  was  a  "compulsive  revolutionary," 
writes  Dr.  Stefan  Possony,  the  Rand  Corpora- 
tion Soviet  expert,  in  his  1964  biography 
of  Lenln.  He  was  also  a  compulsive  writer. 
He  wrote  no  fewer  than  100  mllUon  words 
during  his  54-year  lifetime,  or  about  the 
same  as  Voltaire  had  produced  by  the  time 
he  was  84.  The  works  of  Lenln,  according  to 
Pravda  (Dec.  28,  1969),  have  gone  through 
10.096  printings  running  to  348  million 
copies. 

When  one  reads  through  a  large  share  of 
Lenin "s  vrritings.  he  is  struck  by  the  contrast 
between  what  Lenin  had  to  say  before  the 
Revolution  and  what  he  said  after  1917.  There 
is  Lenin  the  promiser  in  the  pre-revolutlon- 
ary  pamphlets  and  Lenln  the  dictator  in  the 
post-revolutionary  decrees  and  secret  letters 
to  the  Politburo.  Just  before  the  Bolshevik 
seizure  of  power  on  Nov.  7,  1917,  Lenln  prom- 
ised to  deliver  the  Russian  people  from 
Tsarist  tyranny  and  give  them  "peace,  land, 
and  bread."  Once  in  power  be  founded  the 
oppressive  "dictatorship  of  the  workers  and 
peasants,"'  the  Cheka  or  secret  police,  the 
Revolutionary  Tribunals  (Imitated  later  In 
Castro "s  Cuba),  concentration  camps,  the 
four-year  civil  war.  the  cult  of  the  modem 
dictator  and  the  international  Communist 
revolutionary  apparatus.  All  of  these  deeds 
were  accomplished  by  Lenin  in  the  short 
space  of  six  years,  from  1917  until  1934  when 
he  died,  presumably  of  a  stroke.  Part  of  that 
time  he  was  laid  low  by  a  bullet  from  a 
female  would-be  assassin.  The  toll  in  lives 
stemming  from  those  six  Lenln  years  was 
staggering:  » 

Civil  War  in  Russia  (1917-1921)  .  3,  000,  000 

War  against  Finland  (1918) 50,000 

War    against    the    Baltic    States 

(1918-19)    110.000 

War   against   Poland    (1920) 600,000 

War  against  Georgia  (1921-22)..  20,000 

Red  Terror    (1917-23) 2.290,000 

SUrvation   (1921-22) 8,000,000 

Total 12,070,000 

Faced  with  the  contradictions  between 
the  pre-  and  the  post-revolutionary  Lenins. 
today's  Party  Is  fabricating  a  third  Lenin. 
In  the  shape  of  a  saint.  It  is  at  the  Lenln 
tomb  In  Red  Square  that  the  present-day 
Politburo  ritualizes  its  legitimate  succession 
down  from  Lenln. 

But  the  Lenln  religion  has  its  heretics. 
Whispers  of  bitter  criticism  of  Lenln  and 
Leninism  can  be  heard  today  within  the 
Communist  world.  Some  of  it  started  to  leak 
out  of  the  Soviet  Union  just  around  the 
time  when  preparation]  for  the  Lenln 
jubilee  got  under  way.  back  In  1968.  "The 
antl-Lenln  criticism  amounts  to  spreading 
disillusionment  with  "St.  Vladimir,"  as  his 
detractors  call  him.  "Roy  Medvedev,"  a  Rus- 
sian intellectual  whose  real  name  is  his  se- 
cret, has  recently  composed  a  1,000-page  In- 
dictment of  Lenln.  Written  on  a  typewriter 
and  steathily  circulated  In  numerous  carbon 
copies  inside  and  outside  Russia,  this  docu- 
ment blames  Lenin  and  Leninism,  point  by 
point,  for  all  the  evils  of  SUlinism  (1038- 
1963),  and  beyond,  and  for  Stalin  himself, 
whom  Lenin  appointed  to  the  highest  post 
in  the  Party's  executive  organ,  the   Secre- 
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ganov,  former  Director  of  the  Leningrad  Fi- 
nance Institute,  and  published  in  Novoy* 
Russkoye  Slovo  (New  Russian  Word),  N.T. 
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tarlat,  as  "General-Secretary."  The  Medve- 
dev manuscript  has  found  its  way  to  Prance 
where  it  will  soon  be  published  in  EnglUh 
under  the  tentative  title,  "The  Genesis  of 
Stalinism  in  Russia.'" 

The  three  Lenins  bother  other  sensitive 
Russians  who  see  the  "Lenln  cult '  as  a  blind 
or  raUonallzation  for  the  many  excesses 
of  the  Lenln,  Stalin  and  post-Stalln  periods — 
or  as  the  Russians  call  them,  the  "dark  side 
of  the  moon."  The  Lenln  cult  Is  seen  as  a 
mere  pretext  for  the  continuance  of  "mod- 
ern Bourbonlsm"  or  royal  rule,  to  use  Boris 
Pasternak's  phrase  in  his  novel.  Doctor  Zhl- 
vago.  It  exists  like  a  dangerous  reUc  In  an 
era  of  H-bombs  and  automation.  The  ever- 
growing number  of  anti-BolshevUc  Russian 
intellectual,  including  the  "father  of  the 
Soviet  H-bomb,"  Dr.  Andrei  Sakharov,  want 
to  reform  Russia,  and  reform  it  thoroughly. 
The  Kremlin  leaders,  who  call  themselves 
"The  disciples  of  Lenln,"  seem  unable  to 
throttle  these  protests  altogether.  The  au- 
thentic Lenln  has  never  been  revealed  to 
the  whole  Soviet  people.  No  complete  bi- 
ography of  Lenln  has  been  published  in 
Russia.  But  the  men  like  Medvedev  are  be- 
ginning to  piece  together  the  flesh-and  blood 
original.  If  an  authentic  biography  should 
appear  In  Russia,  the  damage  to  the  present 
ideology  and  justification  of  authority  could 
be  Irreparable. 
Who  was  the  real  Lenln? 
He  began  life  in  the  medium-size  Volga 
River  town  of  Simbirsk  (renamed  "Ulya- 
novsk" with  Lenin's  approval,  In  1923),  In 
April  1870. 

Like  many  ultra-radicals,  "Vladimir  Ilylch 
Ulyanov  was  bom  In  comfortable  clrcum- 
^stances.  His  mother's  father,  Alexander 
Blank,  was  a  serf-owning  landlord,  a  fact 
that  Is  omitted  from  the  very  long  article 
on  Lenln  In  the  Greof  Soviet  Encyclopedia. 
Blank's  large  estate  In  Kokushklno  served 
as  the  Ulyanov  family's  summer  vacation 
home.  Lenin's  father,  Ilya,  was  a  public  school 
administrator  with  a  high  rank  and  a  Tsarist 
uniform  to  go  along  with  it.  Father  Ilya  was 
often  away  from  home  on  alleged  "Inspection 
trips."  This  dismayed  the  mother  because  she 
suspected  her  husband  of  two-tlmlng.  She 
threatened  several  times  to  sue  him  for 
divorce,  but  didn't.  Lenin's  mother,  Maria, 
who  is  depicted  by  Soviet  propagandists  as  a 
sort  of  "Holy  Mary,"  was  of  Swedish  and 
German  stock.  On  his  father's  side,  Lenin's 
ancestry  was  Flnno-Ugrlan  (Volga  Chuvash) 
with  an  admixture  of  the  Kalmuck  Mongols. 
Moscow  Party  historians  have  clamped  a  tight 
Ud  on  the  genealogy  of  the  Blanks.  From  his 
various  ancestors  Lenin  Inherited  a  swarthy 
complexion,  deep-set  almond-shaped  eyes, 
high  cheek  bones  and  premature  baldness 
(one  of  young  Lenin's  earliest  nicknames  was 
"Starik."  or  Old  Man).  At  times,  he  bore  a 
striking  resemblance  to  the  wild  Asian  Tar- 
tars from  whom  be  was  partly  descended. 
Lenln,  the  boy,  was  a  "problem  child,"  by 
far  the  most  unruly  of  the  six  Ulyanov  chil- 
dren. A  seventh,  Olga,  died  in  infancy,  a  fact 
omitted  for  no  special  reason  that  I  can 
think  of  In  officially-approved  "Reminiscences 
of  Lenln."  Lenln  became  especially  difficult 
after  his  father  died  when  the  boy  was  fif- 
teen. His  school  principal  described  him  as 
a  morose  loner  who  "kept  apart  from  the 
others."  When  he  played  chess — always  within 
the  family  circle — he  went  about  the  game 
as  If  bis  whole  life  depended  upon  It.  If  be 
lost,  which  was  seldom,  he  ranted  and  raved. 
Rebellious  and  contemptuous  of  all  author- 
ity, he  once  tore  off  bis  Orthodox  cross,  threw 
It  to  the  floor  and  then  spat  on  It.  He  gravi- 
tated toward  the  most  radlca,!  and  uncompro- 
mising of  political  programs  for  reforming 
Russia.  When  be  was  seventeen,  an  event 
within  the  family  bruised  Lenln  for  life,  and 
further  Impelled  blm  In  political  pathological 
directions.  His  only  older  brother.  Alexander, 
was  executed  on  the  Tterlst  gallows  In  a 
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much-publicized  trial  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
one.  Alexander,  a  brooding  ascetic  type,  had 
participated  In  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
assassinate  Tsar  Alexander  III.  Once  Lenin's 
grief,  and  that  of  his  mother,  had  subsided, 
young  Vladimir  became  coolly  vengeful  over 
what  had  happened  to  "Sasha."  "We  shall 
not  take  ISasba's]  road,"  he  said.  "Otir  road 
must  be  different."  And  Indeed  it  was.  No 
revolutionary  heroics  of  "Individual  terror" 
would  do  the  Job,  said  Vladimir.  His  brother's 
revolutionism  was  hopefully  Idealistic  and 
naive.  Instead.  Lenln  painstakingly  developed 
the  concept  of  a  tightly  organized  and  disci- 
plined underground  band  of  "professional 
revolutionaries,"  adept  with  guns,  manifestos, 
and  the  derrlng-do  to  rob  banks  for  party 
funds.  Lenln  also  developed  the  outlines  of 
a  poet-revolutionary  dictatorship  which 
would  unleash  mass  terror  for  the  purpose 
of  cleansing  and  're-educating"  remnants  of 
the  old  society. 

Long  before  he  became  an  "orthodox  Marx- 
ist," Lenln  was  the  supporter  of  a  species 
of  home-grown  Russian  revolutionism  called 
"Jacobinism."  Named  after  the  most  ultra- 
radical and  dictatorial  sect  of  the  French 
Revolution,  the  Russian  Jacobins  were  im- 
popular  with  the  rest  of  the  Russian  revolu- 
tionists. The  latter  condemned  the  Jacobins 
for  their  dictatorial  methods  and  their  cyni- 
cal view  of  human  affairs.  Lenln  was  at- 
tracted to  the  Jacobin  sect  not  only  because 
It  appealed  to  his  arrogant,  restless  and  sec- 
retive nature,  but  through  bis  attachment 
at  the  age  of  about  twenty  to  a  woman 
revolutionary  nine  years  his  senior.  This 
forceful  personality.  Maria  Taseneva,  became 
Lenin's  revolutionary  teacher  and  mistress. 
For  several  years,  she  Instructed  Lenln  In 
the  Jacobin  tradition  In  Russia,  particularly 
In  the  writings  and  deeds  of  such  firebrands 
as  Sergei  (The  Eagle)  Nechayev  and  Peter 
Tkachev.  Nechayev  was  a  murderer,  terrorist 
and  blackmailer  of  the  1860's  who  trusted 
none  of  bis  comrades,  nor  did  they  him. 
Tkachev,  known  as  the  "first  Bolshevik"  of 
the  1870's  to  Western  historians,  once  recom- 
mended shooting  everyone  In  Russia  over  25. 
thereby  starting  the  New  Order  "from 
scratch."  Lenln  later  read,  and  copied  from, 
Tkacbev'8  numerous  writings. 

Only  some  years  later,  after  the  Taseneva 
period,  did  Lenln  decide  to  graft  Western 
Marxism  upon  earlier  beliefs.  Thus,  the  Bol- 
shevism which  was  to  take  shape  in  bis  mind 
was,  by  around  1900.  a  mixture  of  the  Ger- 
man Marx  and  the  Russian  Jacobins.  The 
revolutionaries  would  all  be  professionals, 
observing  iron  discipline,  following  without 
question  the  orders  handed  down  from  the 
Leninist  "Center"  of  "talented  leaders." 
Eventually,  Lenln  taught,  the  Center  would 
order  the  seizure  of  power  from  the  Tsar  or 
whoever  overthrew  the  Tsar,  If  someone  else 
did.  In  that  case,  power  would  be  "lying  in 
the  streets,"  and  the  Bolsheviks  would  pick 
it  up,  as  Lenln  was  to  say  later. 

Lenln  soon  set  about  making  himself 
known  to  the  budding  Russian  Marxist  cir- 
cles of  the  1890's  and  early  1900's.  The  book 
that  be  wrote  In  exile  at  Shushenskoye,  The 
Development  of  Capitalism  in  Ritssia.  was  an 
Imposing  work,  replete  with  long,  Germanic- 
like  sentences  resembling  the  heavy  style  of 
Dostoevski.  It  was  accompanied  with  nu- 
merous statistical  tables.  The  book  immedi- 
ately caught  the  attention  of  the  "dean  of 
Russian  Marxism,"  George  Plekhanov.  Plek- 
banov  eagerly  awaited  making  the  acquaint- 
ance of  this  "talented  writer."  That  day  came 
in  1900  when  the  thirty-year-old  "Tulln" 
(Lenln)  showed  up  in  the  Russian  emigre 
haven  o'  Geneva.  Switzerland.  Altogether. 

Lenln  used  almost  1(X)  pen  names  during 
his  adult  life.  He  rather  enjoyed  the  secre- 
tlveness  of  the  whole  thing,  and  he  knew  he 
was  not  fooling  the  Tsar's  police.  His  attach- 
ment to  old  Plekhanov  was  brief.  Willful  and 
self-assertive.  Intolerant  of  anyone  who  dis- 
agreed with  him  In  the  slightest.  Lenln  began 
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to  employ  bis  famotis  salami -slicing  tactics 
within  socialist  organizations.  By  splintering 
and  breaking  the  back  of  more  conservative 
revolutionary  groups  he  was  eible  to  forge  a 
small  party  of  his  own,  carved  out  of  tbe 
larger  Rtissian  Social  Democrats.  His  follow- 
ers called  themselves  "Bolsheviks"  (from  the 
Russian  word,  bolshin3tt>o,  meaning  "ma- 
jority"). They  were  the  most  cynical  and 
ruthless  of  the  many  Russians  who  hoped  to 
end  the  Tsar's  regime.  Like  almost  everything 
else  about  tbe  Bolsheviks,  even  the  name 
was  cynical.  They  became  a  "majority"  of 
the  Russian  Social  Democrats  only  because 
the  rest  of  the  SDs  had  walked  out  of  a  Lon- 
don party  conference  In  1903.  The  real  ma- 
jority, tbe  democratically  Inclined  Russian 
socialists  who  had  left,  were  Ironically  la- 
beled "Mensheviks"  (from  the  Russian  word 
menshinstvo,  meaning  "minority"). 

The  major  work  written  by  Lenln  at  this 
time  was  What  Is  To  Be  Done?  Often  given 
the  silent  treatment  In  Russia  today,  thla 
pamphlet  is  crucial  for  a  true  understanding 
of  Bolshevist  ideology,  and  of  Lenin's  politics. 

The  main  points  of  the  writing  can  be 
summarized  as  follows:    , 

1.  Socialism,  be  claimeil.  is  tbe  product  of 
talented  middle  class  minds  (like  Marx, 
Engels  or  Lenln  himself) .  and  Is  by  no  means 
the  result  of  tbe  thoughts  and  activities  of 
the  "ignorant"  woricers.  as  tbe  Mensbevlka 
and  other  "opportunists"  maintain. 

2.  Revolution  and  his  form  of  socialism 
must  be  forced  on  the  workers  "from  out- 
side." since  they  couldnt  think  out  what 
they  needed,  or  bow  to  get  It.  or  even  stick 
to  a  plan  of  action  If  someone  gave  It  to  them. 
Workers,  when  left  to  their  own  devices, 
develop  only  money-grabbing  "trade-union" 
Ideas,  said  Lenln,  as  he  named  himself  tbe 
head  of  the  working  classes. 

3.  Bolshevist  revolutionary  organlzattona 
mtist  combine  legal  activity  (7la  a  political 
party,  newspapers,  agitation  within  unions, 
demonstrations,  etc.)  with  Illegal  subversion 
(plotting  the  over-throw  of  the  government, 
whether  TBarlst  or  democratic,  and  shooting 
politics  out  of  the  bcu-rel  of  a  gun ) . 

4.  Bolshevist  revolutionary  organizations 
are  to  be  run  from  the  all-powerful  Center, 
assuring  perfect  unity  between  scattered 
revolutionary  cells,  unquestioning  obedience 
and  Iron  discipline. 

These  were  the  main  points  of  What  la  To 
Be  Done?  Many  of  its  principles  were  carried 
over  into  the  post-1917  period  and  put  Into 
practice  In  the  Soviet  Republic  In  the  form 
of  "Essentials  of  Leninism,"  as  Stalin  put 
It.  After  1917,  the  same  enforced  obedience  to 
the  ruling  Communist  Party  in  the  Soviet 
State  was  demanded  of  the  people  as  a  whole, 
as  it  had  been  of  Lenin's  revolutionary  cells 
before  the  Revolution.  Moreover,  the  workers 
were  told  that  "their"  dictatorship  required 
them  to  submit  to  Ironclad  discipline.  He  en- 
forced it  virltb  the  secret  police  and  tbe  new: 
Red  Army,  which  Lenin's  colleague.  Leoxi 
Trotsky,  organized.  \ 

These  policies  bore  no  resemblance  to 
the  "anarcho-syndicalism"  that  Lenin  had 
preached  before  be  captured  power.  Before 
1917  he  had  said  that  the  workers  would 
make  decisions  via  "Soviets"  in  "their  own" 
socialized  factories.  A  "soviet"  was  a  local 
council  running  its  own  affairs,  and  a  factory 
soviet  was  a  council  of  workers  running  a  fac- 
tory. When  Tienin  needed  the  support  of  mobs 
and  armed  remnants  of  tbe  Tsar's  military 
to  overthrow  Kerensky's  temporary  revolu- 
tionary regime,  he  gave  them  the  slogan  "All 
power  to  the  Soviets !"  When  be  achieved  con- 
trol, he  suppressed  the  Soviets  at  gunpoint 
when  need  be,  but  Incorporated  their  name 
In  the  title  of  tbe  new  government. 

In  all  of  this  he  was  true  to  the  authori- 
tarian spirit  of  the  1902-03  work.  What  la 
To  Be  Done?  wblcb  had  not  been  meant  for 
the  eyes  of  rank  and  file  workers.  It,  like 
other  pamphlets  soon  to  follow  It,  was  ad- 
dressed exclusively  to  potential  recruita  for 
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Bolahevlsm  among  the  memben  of  tbe  Rua- 
■lan  Social  OemocraUc  Labor  Party. 
In  March  1017,  Lenln  was  In  Swltsarland 
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bringing  up  tbe  aubject  of  hla  "tinfulfllled 
promises."  He  explained  that  the  promises 
on   which   his  party   got   Itaelf  Into  power 
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voters,  an  Assembly  that  was  largely  non- 
Bolshevik  and  considerably  an  tl- Bolshevik 
took  lu  seats  In  Tavrlda  Palace  In  Petrograd 
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fortress  of  garrisoned  Red  sailors  situated  In 
the  Baltic  Sea  near  Petrograd  which  openly 
revolted  against  the  Lenln  regime  In  March 
of  1921.  Some  of  them  had  held  the  rifles  that 
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underlings  who  watched  him  stalking  bla 
office  like  an  unwanted  ghost.  Tbe  visit  lasted 
only  a  few  bouia,  after  wblcb  Lenin's  doctors 
Iprdered    him   to   return    to    his   suburban 

MniWk^  pAtr«Hit.  nf  fVirlrv    TTiat.  vroA  t.h*  \mMt 
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sires.  It  afforded  peeudo-sclentlflc  justlflca- 
tlon  for  impatience,  for  their  categoric  denial 
of  all  value  in  the  Tsarist  system,  for  their 
yearning  for   power   and    revenge,   and   for 

thi»lr  Inrllnatlnn  tn  £nit.  rr\m»ni  In  t.ViA  mirttiflt. 
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BoUbevlcm  among  the  members  of  tba  Riu- 
sUn  SodaJ  Democrmtlc  LAbor  Pmrty. 

In  llATch  1917.  Lenin  was  In  Switzerland 
wben  tbe  Tsar  was  suddenly  overthrown  by  a 
spontaneous  and  leaderless  uprising  of  city 
mobs.  Lenin  bad  not  been  in  Russia  for  tan 
yrars.  and  be  bad  recently  predicted  tbat 
revolution  in  Russia  "would  not  come  In  my 
lifetime."  Now  It  bad  happened  and  "power 
was  lying  In  tbe  streeu."  Dispirited,  hungry 
citlaens  and  mutinous  soldiers  bad  come  to 
tbe  end  of  centuries  of  suffering  under  aris- 
tocratic rule,  capped  by  tbe  Tsar's  Incom- 
petent  management  of  tbe  war  economy  and 
tbe  military  in  WWI.  In  the  confusion  tbat 
foUowed  tbe  deposition  of  the  royal  bouse,  a 
ProTlslonal  Oovemment  was  set  up,  first 
under  Prince  Lvov,  and  then  under  Alexander 
Kerensky.  a  member  of  one  of  the  many  un- 
derground socialist  partlea.  Kerensky,  who 
lives  In  New  York  City  today,  was  such  an 
agreeable  and  liberal  man  tbat  hardly  anyone 
objected  to  bis  temporary  leadership  until  a 
constitutional  convention  could  be  called  to 
establtsb  a  social  democracy.  Tbe  little  Bol- 
shevik cells  In  Russia.  Including  men  like 
Stalin  and  Molotov,  bad  been  operating  by 
remote  control  during  Lenin's  long  absence, 
and  they,  too.  Joined  In  support  of  the  Provi- 
sional Oovemment. 

These  events  caught  Lenin  by  complete 
surprise.  He  saw  tbat.  if  be  remained  In 
Switzerland,  opportunity  to  take  charge  dur- 
ing tbe  confused  state  of  things  In  Russia 
would  slip  through  his  fingers.  He  had  to 
return  home,  he  told  his  wife.  Krupskaya. 

Aft#r  several  weeks  of  negotiations  between 
himself  and  agents  of  tbe  Oerman  Kaiser  In 
Berlin.  Lenin  and  several  of  bis  followers 
were  granted  permission  by  tbe  Oerman  Em- 
peror, and  indeed  were  eagerly  abetted  by 
tbe  Oermans,  to  make  the  long  Journey  by 
sealed  train  from  Switzerland  Into  Russia 
and  the  "Finland  Station**  in  Petrograd.  Rus- 
sia, though  prostrate,  was  still  technically  In 
the  war  on  tbe  Allied  side.  Tbe  Oerman 
motive  In  aiding  Lenin  was  to  help  overthrow 
the  new  revolutionary  regime  In  Russia  and 
knock  her  totally  out  of  tbe  war. 

Once  back  In  bis  native  country.  Lenin 
took  command  of  the  confused  Bolshevik 
cadre  who  had  strayed  from  his  party  line. 
Instead  of  support-for-the-Provlslonal-Oov- 
emment  line.  Lenin  preached  subversion  of 
tbe  budding  new  democracy.  At  the  same 
time,  he  ordered  his  Bolshevik  editors  and 
propagandists  to  shower  a  whole  catalogue 
of  promises  upon  the  restive  workers  and 
peasants:  peace,  land,  and  bread;  calling  of 
a  freely-elected  Constituent  Assembly  which 
would  draft  a  Constitution  for  a  free  Russian 
Republic:  socialized  factories  In  which  the 
workers  would  run  things  and  share  in  the 
profits;  freedom  of  speech,  press,  and  assem- 
bly, no  strings  attached:  abolition  of  ranks 
and  privileges  In  the  armed  services  and 
civilian  administration;  abolition  of  tbe 
death  penalty  and  Siberian  exile;  a  prosper- 
ous material  life  In  which  there  wotild  be  no 
Inequality.  And  so  on. 

Tbe  t>aslc  Lenin  work.  In  which  these  ree- 
Ipsa  for  Bolshevik  ple-ln-the-sky  may  be 
found.  Is  the  August  1917  pamphlet  written 
by  Lenin  under  the  title  5tafe  and  Revolu- 
tiem,  a  title  borrowed  from  Peter  Tkachev. 
According  to  a  recent  Issue  of  Pravda.  State 
and  Revolution  is  the  Lenin  writing  most 
oported  out  of  Russia  for  ooiisumptlon  by 
"claas-consclous  tollers  In  foreign  countries." 
Tliere  Is  much  In  the  pamphlet  that  would 
appeal  to  unsophisticated  audiences  in  Asia. 
Africa  and  Latin  America.  Many  Russians. 
some  of  them  ^vowed  Bolsheviks,  were  them- 
selves fooled  by^ Lenin's  promises.  Some  years 
after  tbe  November  1917  Bolsberlk  cottp 
d'etat,  Lenin  made  some  rather  rare,  frank 
statements  about  the  kinds  of  promises  be 
bad  made  In  1917  Just  before  the  coup.  In  bis 
^Mccb  made  to  tbe  party  In  May  1919.  Lenin 
r*baka<t   tboae  comradM  vtto  always  kept 
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bringing  up  the  subject  of  his  "tinfulfllled 
promises.'*  He  explained  tbat  the  promises 
on  which  his  party  got  Itself  Into  power 
were  made  under  "adverse  conditions "  and 
were  directed  only  at  tbe  emotions  of  tbe 
masses.  Such  promises,  he  said,  "do  not 
count." 

Reading  Lenin's  Utopian  promises  In  So- 
viet Russia  today,  a  Russian  does  not  know 
whether  to  weep  bitterly  or  to  laugh.  Lenin 
tbe  promlser  wrote  in  August    1917: 

"All  governmental  power  will  begin  to  be 
diminished  Immediately  after  the  revolution. 

"The  military,  the  police.  Jails,  etc..  will 
start  to  disappear  once  tbe  'democratic  dic- 
tatorship of  the  proletariat'  comes  Into  oper- 
ation. 

"Everyone.  Including  ordinary  workers  and 
Russian  housewives,  will  participate  directly 
in  the  'simple  operations  of  control  and  ac- 
counting' within  socialist  society,  and  every- 
one will  govern. 

"Authorities  will  enjoy  the  same  rank,  sta- 
tion In  life,  even  salary,  as  the  workers  and 
peasants,  or  about  6.000  rubles  per  year 
(today's  average  worker's  salary  Is  about 
1.500  rubles). 

"The  'workers'  democracy.'  which  will  re- 
place 'middle  class  democracy,'  will  be  ten 
times  more  democratic. 

"No  violence  will  be  permitted  'against 
men  in  general'  and  'all  need  for  the  appli- 
cation of  force  will  vanish,  as  will  subjection 
of  one  man  to  another,  or  one  part  of  tbe 
population  to  another.'  " 

Lenin's  very  words. 

But  once  Lenin  the  promlser  became 
Lenin  the  leader  of  the  Soviet  State,  tba 
promises  began  to  be  cast  aside. 

Describing  bis  Soviet  Oovemment  as  tem- 
porary in  tbe  decree  signed  by  blm  on  Nov. 
8,  1917.  Lenin  Immediately  set  about  making 
It  permanent.  "Hostile"  newspapers  were 
suppressed,  ditto  political  parties.  Revolu- 
tionary Tribunals  were  established  all  over 
tbe  country  and  Justice.  If  It  can  be  called 
that,  was  meted  out  to  "counter-revolution- 
ary elements."  by  means  of  drumhead  firing 
squads.  The  Cbe^-a  (abbreviation  for  the 
Russian  words  for  "Extraordinary  Conunls- 
slon  for  Fighting  Counter-revolution")  was 
established  under  the  sadistic  non-Russian. 
Felix  Dzerblnsky.  The  Cheka  was  the  fore- 
runner of  the  later  state  police  agencies — 
OPU.  NKVD.  MVD  and  KQB. 

Lenin  and  his  tiny  group  of  about  a  dosan 
Commissars  and  other  Bolshevik  colleagues, 
abetted  by  some  35.000  loyal  and  disciplined 
local  Bolshevik  agents,  bad  seized  power  and 
Intended  to  hang  onto  it  forever.  Dictator- 
ship became  tbe  order  of  tbe  day.  As  Lenin 
said  soon  after  tbe  1917  aelzvire  of  power: 
"How  can  the  strictest  unity  of  will  be  guar- 
anteed? Only  by  tbe  subordination  of  tbe 
wills  of  tbotisands  to  tbe  wUl  of  one." 

One  very  big  promise,  however,  stuck.  Ilka 
a  bone  In  Lenin's  throat.  Even  some  of  his 
Central  Committee  comrades  thought  It 
should  be  fulfilled,  at  least  in  part.  This  was 
the  long-standing  pledge  made  by  all  politi- 
cal parties  before  November  1917,  to  call  aa 
all-Russlan  Constituent  Assembly,  reminis- 
cent of  the  Convention  tbat  wrote  tbe  U.8. 
ConsUtuUon  in  Philadelphia  In  1787.  For 
weeks  the  Bolsheviks  debated  the  question 
among  themselves,  while  Lenin  stubbornly 
said  "No!"  Eventually,  a  majority  of  Lenin's 
comrades  prevailed  upon  him,  and  the  As- 
sembly was  permitted  to  meet. 

Perhaps  no  other  event  In  Soviet  history 
reveals  so  much  about  Lenin  and  the  Com- 
munists as  does  that  tragic  one-day  meeting 
of  the  last  freely-elected  assembly  in  Russia. 
The  precedent  of  how  the  Communists  de- 
stroyed It.  and  Russian  democracy  along  with 
It.  Is  a  reminder  to  any  contemporary  non- 
Communist  democratic  country  not  to  ne- 
glect, but  to  defend  Its  democratic  Institu- 
tions. 

Sleeted  by  no  lass  than  M  million  Russian 
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voters,  an  Assembly  tbat  was  largely  non* 
Bolshevik  and  considerably  antl-Bolshevlk 
took  Its  seats  In  Tavrlda  Palace  In  Petrograd 
(renamed  Lenlngr&d  three  days  after  Lenin 
died)  on  a  bitterly  cold  January  18.  1918.  The 
Bolsheviks  had  won  only  about  ao%  of  the 
vote.  This  vras  quite  a  setback  wben  you 
realize  that  much  of  the  country  was  honey- 
combed with  Cbeklsts  and  Communists  dur- 
ing tbe  time  of  tbe  balloUng.  But  still  tbe 
Russian  people  refused  to  support  the  Com-  * 
munlsts.  Lenin  had  been  proved  right  In 
his  fear  that  the  Bolsheviks  would  be  round- 
ly rejected  In  a  free  contest.  And  so  doeens 
of  speeches  were  made  Inside  the  Tavrlda 
Palace  while  Bolshevik  armed  guards,  con- 
sisting mostly  of  Latvian  sharpshooters, 
ringed  tbe  building  and  were  posted  at  all 
doors  to  the  palace.  Lenin's  behavior  was 
typically  contemptuous.  He  lounged  In  the 
front  of  the  hall,  slouched  rudely  down  In 
his  seat,  his  feet  propped  up  against  the 
raised  platform.  At  Intervals  he  yawned 
audibly,  smirked  or  guffawed  at  non-Bol- 
shevlk  speakers.  Occasionally  tbe  Bolshevik 
claque  noisily  Interfered  with  the  speakers. 

As  If  to  signal  that  an  end  should  be  put 
to  what  Lenin  called  the  "bourgeois- demo- 
cratic talk  fest."  Lenin  abruptly  left  the  audi- 
torium, returning  to  his  headquarters  In 
Smolny  Institute  down  the  street.  Then  the 
going  really  got  rough  Inside  tbe  hall.  By 
repeatedly  stamping  their  feet,  shouting  and 
Jumping  up  on  the  speaker's  rostrum.  Bol- 
shevik agitators  made  It  all  but  Impossible 
for  anyone  to  finish  a  sentence.  Suddenly,  the 
lights  were  turned  off.  "We're  going  home!" 
shouted  one  of  the  riflemen-guards,  and  his 
comrades  proceeded  to  empty  tbe  ball,  at 
gunpoint  wben  necessary. 

The  next  day,  Tavrlda  Palace  was  bolted 
tight  and  guards  were  posted  to  cordon  off 
the  building.  Meanwhile,  many  of  the  dele- 
gates, especially  the  better  known  socialists 
and  liberals,  were  arrested,  sent  to  labor 
camps.  Imprisoned,  banished  from  the  coun- 
try or  shot.  Tbe  Constituent  Assembly  "Is 
hereby  prorogued,"  announced  the  Soviet 
Government,  with  the  authority  of  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  People's  Commissars, 
V.  I.  Ulyanov  (Lenin).  "Prorogued"  means 
"deferred  to  a  later  date."  This  ended  tna 
one  day  that  did  not  shake  the  world,  nor 
Lenin's  dictatorship.  Today,  as  I  found  on 
a  recent  rtlp  to  Leningrad,  Tavrlda  Palace 
functions  as  a  "Higher  Party  School."  The 
words  of  Lenin  hover  over  the  palace  like 
an  unwelcome  ghost — "Tbe  dispersal  of  the 
Constituent  Assembly  by  tbe  Soviet  Oov- 
emment Is  a  frank  and  complete  liquidation 
of  formal  democracy  In  the  name  of  revolu- 
tionary dictatorship.''  Which  explains  why 
the  Assembly  U  still  prorogued  after  63 
years. 

From  mid-January  1918  forward,  Lenln^ 
regime  was  on  tbe  defense,  as  antl-Bolshevlk 
sentiments  within  the  population  began  to 
be  converted  Into  armies  of  counter-Bolshe- 
vik aoldlers.  Prisons  began  to  fill  up  with 
"pol-ptenlkl,"  or  political  prisoners.  Tbe 
Lenin  toll  In  lives  began  to  mount.  But,  at 
tbe  same  time,  a  virulent  political  opposition 
within  tbe  Bolshevik  party  began  to  develop, 
much  to  Lenin's  horror.  Tbe  famous  Tentb 
Party  ("Unity")  Congress  (1921)  went  down 
in  Communist  history  as  Lenin's  classical 
way  of  dealing  with  opposition  in  his  own 
party.  Disagreement  with  tbe  party  line  by 
party  members,  he  said.  Is  a  "breach  of  party 
discipline"  and  will  not  be  tolerated.  "We 
have  bad  enough  of  opposition!"  Lenin  In- 
sisted at  the  congress.  The  Cheka  and  Trot- 
sky's soldiers  stood  behind  these  declarations. 

What  were  tbe  gripes  of  the  Bolsbevlki 
who  thus  opposed  their  founder?  The  best 
statement  ever  ntade  by  disillusioned  Com- 
munists— with  the  possible  exception  of  the 
CMchoslovak  reformed -Communists  In 
1968— Is  that  of  tlve  Kronstadt  sallon  and 
their  Communist  leaders.  It  was  this  Island 


fortress  of  garrisoned  Red  sailors  situated  In 
the  Baltic  Sea  near  Petrograd  which  openly 
revolted  against  the  Lenin  regime  In  March 
of  1931.  Some  of  them  bad  held  the  rifles  that 
sent  the  Constituent  Assembly  home. 

The  first  grievance  of  the  Kronstadters 
against  Lenin  was  aimed  at  his  government's 
poor  economic  performance.  Production  of 
consumer  goods,  sorely  needed  by  tbe  Rus- 
sian population,  was  not  more  than  a  fourth 
at  the  pre-World  War  I  figure.  Peasants  could 
not  work  the  soil  properly  since  production 
of  agricultural  tools  and  equipment  was  ne- 
glected In  favor  of  production  of  weapons 
and  vehicles  needed  for  enforcing  the  dicta- 
torship. Paper-money  Inflation  reached  such 
astronomical  heights  that  workers'  wagea 
were  often  paid  In  kind — food  rations, 
clothing,  shoes — since  the  real  value  of  tllelr 
earnings  had  been  reduced  nearly  to  zero. 

Second,  tbe  Kronstadt  rebels,  and  they 
bad  many  sympathizers  beyond  Petrograd. 
demanded  an  end  to  dictatorship  by  a  single 
party  and  tbe  single  leader,  Lenin. 

Third,  all  land  was  to  be  returned*  to  the 
peasants,  from  whom  In  many  cases  It  had 
been  appropriated  In  the  name  of  "natlonall- 
■atlon  of  all  property."  Factories  were  to  go 
to  the  workers  to  be  run  by  the  Soviets,  as 
promised  by  Lenin  In  State  and  Revolution 
and  m  other  articles  and  speeches  before 
November  7,  1917.  And  so  on. 

Naturally,  Lenin  and  bis  men  did  not  In- 
tend to  stand  by  and  wstch  Kronstadt  be- 
come a  national  Insurrection.  Trotsky  tm- 
llmbered  part  of  the  Red  Army  and  marched 
It  on  Kronstadt.  The  sailors  asked  for  a  meet- 
ing to  state  their  grievances.  Instead  they 
were  given  an  ultimatum  to  surrender,  fol- 
lowed by  an  armed  attack. 

Lenin  sent  his  white-garbed  Red  Soldiers 
across  the  Ice  In  a  driving  snow  storm  on  the 
night  of  March  8.  1931.  The  saUors  defended 
themselves  valiantly  but  hopelessly.  The 
attackers  suffered  4,137  wounded  and  837 
killed.  No  figures  for  the  losses  Inflicted  on 
the  rebels  have  ever  been  released,  but  they 
were  overcome.  "Once  Kronstadt  had  been 
taken,"  writes  Roland  Gaucher  In  his  new 
book,  Ovposition  in  the  VSSJt.  1917-1997 
(Funk  &  Wagnalls,  1969),  "the  Cheka "s  tri- 
bunals moved  In.  There  were  mass  arrests. 
Petrograd  "s  prisons  were  Jammed.  Every  night 
Uttle  groups  of  prisoners  were  taken  out  of 
their  cells  and  shot  .  .  .  Those  who  were 
spared  were  loaded  on  to  trains  and  shipped 
to  the  north  and  the  camps  of  ArkhangeL 
These  men  would  never  be  seen  again." 

Should  the  presently  spreading  antl-Lenln 
campaign,  represented  by  the  Medveder 
manuscript,  ever  build  Into  large-scale  Insur- 
rection, the  "Kronstadt  Program"  of  the 
demands  made  by  the  sailors  against  the 
Lenin  regime  woiUd  undoubtedly  be  resur- 
rected. 

Just  before  be  died  and  while  be  was 
prevented  by  Illness  from  working  In  bis 
Kremlin  ofllce  for  over  a  year,  Lenin  seems 
to  have  been  plagued  by  a  dozen  demons 
besides  popular  dissatisfaction.  He  began  to 
become  aware  of  a  conspiracy  against  him 
from  within  his  own  Politburo  (some  say 
Staim  had  Lenin  poisoned).  He  became  In- 
creasingly confused  as  to  how  to  handle  the 
ponderous  bureaucracy  which  he  had  cre- 
ated. The  Soviet  State  had  become  a  Frank- 
enstein's monster  and  Its  creator  had  no  Idea 
bow  to  manage  It.  Utterly  useless  "secret 
letters  to  the  Politburo"  were  written  by  the 
alUng  leader.  AU  sorts  of  new  agencies  were 
created  to  "combat  bureaucracy."  Having 
become  suspicious  of  Stalin,  Lenin  advised 
bis  comrades  to  find  some  way  of  "removing 
Stalin."  But  m  this,  as  In  many  other  re- 
spects, the  comrades  Ignored  blm.  One  night, 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment  and  with  almost 
frantic  suspicion,  the  ailing  Lenin  ordered 
bis  chauffeur  to  drive  him  unnoticed  and 
unannounced  to  his  empty  Kremlin  office. 
There  be  saw  terrlfled  looks  on  tbe  faces  of 
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underlings  who  watched  blm  stalking  bis 
office  like  an  unwanted  ghost.  Tbe  visit  lasted 
only  a  few  hours,  after  which  Lenin's  doctors 
ordered  him  to  return  to  his  subtu'ban 
Moscow  retreat  of  Oorky.  That  was  tbe  last 
time  he  came  to  the  Kremlin  alive. 

A  few  months  later  he  died.  Stalin,  whom 
Lenin  had  belatedly  warned  his  followers  to 
cast  off,  Jockeyed  himself  Into  position  as  tbe 
chief  mourner,  and  the  Lenin  cult  was  bom. 

The  rest  of  the  heritage  that  started  with 
Lenin  has  been  surveyed  time  and  again — 
the  brutal  collectivization  drive,  tbe  ever- 
Increasing  number  of  labor  camps,  violent 
insurrections  among  the  population  tbat 
were  put  down  by  the  Soviet  police  and 
military,  the  bloodbath  purges  of  the  1930's, 
the  wartime  and  postwar  Soviet  take-overs 
in  the  Baltic  States,  Eastern  Central  and 
Balkan  Europe,  the  lack  of  elmentary  civil 
liberties  and  so  on. 

The  celebration  takes  place  this  April  23. 

Ecci  Homo— Behold  ths  Mam 

You  will  be  hearing  qttlte  a  bit  this  year 
about  Lenin  and  bis  "htmaanlsm"  .  .  .  his 
concern  for  the  tolling,  oppressed  masses. 
Be  careful!  These  are  lies! 

For,  In  truth,  Lenin  was  a  cunning,  self- 
centered,  cynical  bigot  who  didn't  give  a 
whit  about  anybody  or  anything.  His  sole 
concern  was  violent  revolution  ,to  save  and 
expand  the  Russian  Empire,  and  the  power 
that  flows  from  revolution.  Although  be- 
moaning the  plight  of  the  proletariat,  he  ridi- 
culed those  liberals  who  were  trying  to  legally 
reform  the  system  or  who  personally  per- 
fomted  philanthropic  work  among  the 
masses.  He,  himself,  having  been  bom  into 
a  well-off  family,  and  preferring  to  subsist 
off  his  mother's  pension,  never  knew  the 
meaning  of  manual  work.  Even  as  a  lawyer, 
with  the  opportunity  to  defend  the  exploited 
from  the  exploiters  In  a  cotirt  of  law,  Lenin 
was  a  complete  flop:  out  of  ten  cases  he  won 
only  one — his  own. 

The  particular  kind  of  psychopathy  tbat 
had  taken  possession  of  Lenin  would.  In  con- 
temporary psychology,  be  diagnosed  as  mega- 
lomania. Traces  of  it  can  be  found  very  early 
in  his  childhood,  and,  after  several  nervous 
breakdowns,  terminated  in  a  brain  hemor- 
rhage. As  a  child  he  was  rejected  by  his  peers 
because  of  his  mocking,  arrogant  attitude 
and  Ill-tempered  intolerance.  A  biographer 
has  described  him  at  this  time  as  .  .  .  "cruel 
by  nature.  As  a  boy,  be  liked  to  shoot  at 
stray  cats,  or  to  break  a  crow's  wing  with  his 
alrgun."  This  cruelty  was  to  exert  Itself  a 
tbotisand  times  more  strongly,  when  he  or- 
dered bis  Red  Troops  to  "pry  bread  from  the 
peasants  with  bayonets,"  and  to  apply  tbe 
"most  drastic  meastires"  In  destroying  the 
Ukrainian,  Byelorussian,  Caucasian.  Baltic, 
and  other  national  republics  that  bad  de- 
clared their  Independence  of  the  Russian 
Tsarist  Empire  in  1917-1918. 

Regarding  his  personal  ethics,  Trotsky  re- 
ferred to  Tienin  as  "opportunistic"  in  his 
standards.  Lenin,  himself,  admitted  that  he 
had  learned  to  regard  "all  persons  without 
sentiment;  to  keep  a  stone  in  one's  sling.'' 
For  Lenin,  the  fulflllment  of  his  psychotic 
dream — a  communist  world  under  Moscow's 
abeolute  control — ^was  greater  than  life  itself 
(particularly  somebody  else's);  in  his  own 
words:  ". . .  It  doesnt  matter  if  three-fourths 
of  mankind  perish !  The  only  thing  that  mat- 
ten  Is  that,  in  the  end,  tbe  remaining  fourth 
shall  be  communist." 

Oeorge  F.  Kennan,  America's  top  Soviet- 
ologist, describes  the  Bolshevik  clique  that 
grabbed  power  In  1917  as  "fnistrated,  dis- 
contented, hopeless  of  finding  self-expres- 
sion— or  too  impatient  to  seek  It — in  the 
confining  limits  of  the  Tsarist  political  sys- 
tem, yet  lacking  wide  popular  support  for 
their  choice  of  bloody  revolution  as  a  means 
of  social  betterment,  these  revolutionists 
found  In  Marxist  theory  a  highly  convenient 
rationalization  for  their  own  instinctive  de- 
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sires.  It  afforded  pseudo-scientific  Justlflca- 
tion  for  impatience,  for  their  categoric  denial 
of  all  value  In  the  Tsarist  system,  for  their 
yearning  for  power  and  revenge,  and  for 
their  inclination  to  cut  comers  in  the  pursuit 
of  it.  .  .  .  But  In  seeking  that  security  of 
their  own  rule,  they  were  prepared  to  recog- 
nize no  restrictions,  either  of  Ood  or  man. 
In  the  character  of  their  methods.  And  tmtU 
such  time  as  that  security  might  be  achieved, 
they  placed  far  down  on  their  scale  of  opera- 
tional priorities  the  comforts  and  happiness 
of  the  peoples  entrusted  to  their  care  .... 
The  security  of  Soviet  power  came  to  rest  on 
the  Iron  discipline  of  the  Party,  In  the 
severity  and  ubiquity  of  the  secret  police, 
and  on  the  tmcompromlslng  economic  mo- 
nopolism of  the  state." 

HAS  ANTTHZNC  CHAMGKDt 

Has  anything  changed  since  the  overthrow 
of  Tsarism  In  the  Russian  Empire?  Yes  .  .  . 
for  the  worse!  The  6,000  Tsarist  secret  police 
were  replaced  by  the  Soviet  secret  police  of 
3,000,000.  The  Tsarist  policy  of  Ruaslflcatlon 
of  c^tlve,  non-Russian  nations  such  aa 
Ukraine,  Esthonla,  Armenia,  Turkestan,  etc.. 
became  a  more  refined  policy  of  outright 
physical  extermination,  mass  deportation — 
resiUUng  in  a  staggering  73,000,000  deaths 
since  1917.  Tsarist  imperial  expansion  imder 
the  guise  of  Pan-Slavlslm  was  replaced  by  a 
globe -girding  Bolshevik  program  of  expan- 
sion under  the  guise  of  Communism.  Tsarist 
feudal  exploitation  of  the  peasantry  by  the 
wealthy  aristocracy,  was  replaced  by  state 
exploitation  of  the  peasantry  by  the  party 
bureaucracy.  Even  the  highly-touted  Indus- 
trial development  of  the  Russian  Communist 
Empire  has  yet  to  match  the  19%  annual  rate 
of  growth  of  the  Empire  industry  prior  to  the 
bolshevik  Revolution.  Absolutism,  despotism, 
centralism,  and  the  law  of  force  became  the 
keystones  of  this  "workers'  paradise"  founded 
by  Lenin  and  his  cronies.  All  non-Russian 
churches  were  virtually  destroyed. 

Yes,  Lenin  would  have  been  proud  to  see 
bow  "mother  Russian"  has  advanced  in  the 
last  63  years  .  .  .  like  a  large,  bloated  para- 
site feeding  off  tbe  blood  and  sweat  of  East- 
em  Europe.  Cuba,  and  now  la  reaching  out 
over  tbe  Mediterranean  to  snuff  out  tbe 
life  of  tiny  Israel,  and  thereby  ensnare  the 
whole  Arab  world.  Today  Russians  are  in  con- 
trol of  all  tbe  administrative  positions  in  the 
USSR,  in  the  unlversltleB,  behind  deeks, 
while  the  colonial  non-Russian  republics, 
are  providing  tbe  man-power  and  natural 
resources  to  fuel  this  gigi^Titift  machine  of 
oppres^on. 

Yet,  In  spite  of  Lenin's  extensive  and 
serious  criminal  record,  the  UJI.  educational 
division.  UNESCO,  has  authorized  a  sympo- 
sium on  Lenin  in  April,  1970  to  greet  the 
centenary  of  his  birth  in  1870,  and  em- 
powered the  UJf.  Commission  on  Human 
Rights  in  Geneva  to  bold  a  special  meet- 
ing as  a  memorial  for  the  "humanist  ideas 
of  Lenin"  and  tbe  "slgnlflcant  practical  and 
theoretical  contributions  of  Lenin,  prom- 
inent humanist,  to  the  development  and 
realization  of  economic,  social,  and  culttiral 
rights." 

By  autborbdng  a  symposliun  and  a  special 
meeting  for  the  glorification  of  Lenin,  the 
UJJ.  has  trampled  upon  the  misery  of  the 
people  enalnved  by  the  communist  tyrants, 
and  especially  those  of  the  captive,  non-Rus- 
sian people  In  tbe  USSR;  has  perverted  the 
concept  of  peace,  freedom,  humanity  and 
Justice  Into  a  monvmiental,  perfidious  hypoc- 
ricy;  and  has  become  a  willing  accessory  for 
tbe  promulgation  of  red  fascism.  ' 

What  a  travesty  against  history  I 

Tliat  any  organization— other  than  com- 
munist— would  attempt  to  prostitute  edu- 
cation by  peddling  Lenin  as  a  humanist  Is 
an  Insult  to  the  civilized  world  community. 

Shame  on  the  UJtJ  SJiame  on  VNESCOf 

Freedom  to  Nationat  Freedom  to  JnMvid- 
ualsl 
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Achievements  of  the  V.S.SJt.  after  52  yean 
of  existence — the  human  victims 

The   Russian   ttvU   War    {1917- 

21) 1.000,000 
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Circle,  submitted  to  torture,  exhausted  by 
hard  labor  and  shot,  their  bodies  being 
thrown  into  ditches  without  Christian  burial. 
We  accuse  Lenin  and  the  Communist  So- 
viet  Kovermnent    of    the    Uaglc    plight   and 
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her  village,  and  that  she  changed  her  home 
Into  a  church.  Together  with  her,  Xkaternla 
Pochlltschuk  also  landed  in  prison. 

"Znamla  Voatoka"  of  March  6,  1969,  reports 
from   Suchuml    that   several    lllesal    prayer 
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today.  The  well-known  book  of  Marchenko, 
my  testimony,  describes  the  awful  treat- 
ment of  Christians  and  others  In  Soviet  pris- 
ons. 

I  have   lust  received  an  onen  letter  ad- 
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Accompanying  the  winners  to  Wash- 
ington were  Russell  F.  Tripi,  Legion 
Americanism  chairman;  Mrs.  Max  P. 
Senn,  Auxiliary  Americanism  leader;  Mr. 
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Americans — apathy.  I  will  not  because  I  must 
meet  my  responsibility  and  apathy  Is  fatal 
to  the  indefatigable  efforts  of  those  Ameri- 
cans who  sure  trying  to  unite  in  a  mutual 
understanding. 
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Achievements  of  the  VSJSJt.  after  52  yeart 
of  existence — the  human  victims 

The   Russian    ClvU   W»r    (1917- 

31)    1.000.000 

W«r  agikliut  XTtoalne  ( 1917-aa) ..  2. 000. 000 

War  again  Finland  (1B18) 60.000 

War  against  tbe  Baltic  countrlea 

(191»-19)    110,000 

War  against  Poland  (1930) -,  600.  000 

War  against  Georgia  0931-33)..  20.000 

War  against  Japan  (1928-31) 30,000 

War  against  Poland  (1939) 3.000 

War  against  Finland  (1939) 400.000 

Second  World  War  (according  to 

Khrushchev  data) 20,000.000 

The  Red   terror   (1917-23) 2,290.000 

Second  wave  of  terror  of  Cbaka 

(1923-30)    a.000.000 

First  Famine  (1921-22) 8.000.000 

Second     artificial     Famine     In 

Ukraine  (1933) 1,000.000 

Killing  of  "iculaks"  (oollectlvlza- 

Uon)    --.--  1,000.000 

Third  wave  of  terror  by  the  NKVD 

(1933-37)    1.800.000 

Tezovshchlna    (1937-38) 2.600.000 

Tears    of    antiwar    abd    postwar 

(1937-47)    2.700,000 

In  concentration  .camps  In  Si- 
beria   i ao.  OOP.  000 

ToUl - 72.303.000 

American  Friends  of  Antlbolshevlk  Block 
of  Nations.  Washington  MetropoUtan  Branch. 
Po«t  Office  Box  4212,  Washington.  D.C.. 
20012. 

AM  aPPSAL  TO  TH»  NATlOlfS  OF  THX  WOBLO 

In  1970  the  Soviet  government  Is  going  to 
celebrate  the  centennial  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  Lenin,  the  founder  of  the  USSR. 
Grand  parades  will  take  place  In  Moscow  and 
the  Russian  people  will  be  compelled,  for 
fear  of  severe  reprisals,  to  glorify  the  fanatic 
who  enslaved  them  to  Communism. 

It  has  been  announced  In  the  newspapers 
that  the  United  Nations  Intend  to  pay  their 
.  tribute  to  V.  I.  Lenin,  honoring  him  for  bis 
alleged  "bimianltarlan  Ideas"  and  his  "ac- 
tivities Inspiring  and  developing  economic, 
social  and  cultural  rights". 

We.  Russian  immigrants,  who  chose  free- 
dom eamesHy  protest  against  the  celebra- 
tion of  V.  I.  Lenin  by  the  United  Nations 
because  such  a  glorification  of  this  Com- 
munist leader  would  be  a  proof  of  complete 
Ignorance  of  historic  facta  by  the  participat- 
ing Nations  and  a  bitter  mockery  at  the  suf- 
fering Russian  people. 

We  are  spwaking  on  behalf  of  several  mil- 
lions of  Russian  immigrants  who  left  their 
homes  in  their  Fatherland  and  Immigrated 
to  foreign  countries  all  over  the  world  be- 
cause of  the  Intolerable  oppression  of  the 
Commtinlst  regime  Imposed  by  Lenin  In  the 
Soviet  Union  that  deprived  the  people  of 
human  riahts  and  mode  them  slaves. 

We  accuse  Lenin  and  the  Comintern 
of  having  seized  Russia  by  deceit  and  terror 
and  having  establlahed  their  Headquarters 
(the  Soviet  Government)  In  Moscow.  They 
have  abolished  even  the  name  "Russia"  and 
changed  It  into  a  "Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics"  pending  the  formation  of  a  World 
Socialist  Union  under  Communist  rule. 

We  accuse  Lenin  and  the  Communist  So- 
viet government  of  regicide:  the  brutal  mas- 
sacre of  Emperor  Nicholas  n  and  Empress 
Alezandra.  their  son  the  heir  to  the  throne 
Czsrevlch  Alexey  and  their  beautiful  young 
daughters  In  the  basement  of  the  Ipatlev's 
bouse  In  Ekaterinburg,  which  has  been  re- 
named Sverdlovsk  in  honor  of  the  man  by 
whose  order  the  massacre  had  been  com- 
mitted. 

We  acctise  Lenin  and  the  Communist  So- 
viet government  of  the  murder  of  scores  of 
millions  of  Russian  men.  women  and  even 
adolescents  In  the  prisons  of  the  Cheka  and 
m  the  slave-labor  camps  beyond  the  Arctic 
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circle,  submitted  to  torture,  exhausted  by 
hard  labor  and  shot,  their  bodies  being 
thrown  Into  ditches  without  Christian  burial. 
We  accuse  Lenin  and  the  Communist  So- 
viet government  of  the  tragic  plight  and 
death  of  millions  of  children  who  had  been 
made  homeless  orphans,  their  parents  hav- 
ing been  shot  or  imprisoned,  who  were 
roaming  all  over  the  country  In  quest  of 
food,  sleeping  under  bridges,  traveling  on 
tops  or  between  wheels  of  railway  carriages, 
gathering  In  packs,  robbing  vegeUble  gar- 
dens and  being  shot  like  little  wild  animals, 
dying  by  thousands  from  accidents,  sickness, 
hunger  and  early  vice.  According  to  the  So- 
viet census  In  1927  there  were  9.000.000  such 
destitute  children,  called  "bezprlzornlkl" 
which  means  "those  who  are  not  cared  for." 
We  accuse  Lenin  and  the  Communist  So- 
viet government  of  Inhuman  "collectiviza- 
tion" of  peasants  whose  will  they  had 
broken  by  ruthless  shootings  and  the  or- 
ganization of  an  artificial  hunger  which 
brought  death  to  millions  of  people  and  de- 
populated whole  regions. 

We  accuse  Lenin  and  the  Communist  So- 
viet government  of  ruthless  persecution  of 
religion  and  especially  of  the  Russian  Ortho- 
dox Church,  of  having  imprisoned  and  shot 
thousands  of  priests  (among  them  51  bishops 
and  2  metropolitans),  of  deporting  to  slave- 
labor  camps,  monks,  nuns  and  Christian  be- 
lievers, of  demolishing  the  beautiful  cathe- 
dral of  Christ  Our  Savior  In  Moscow,  of 
transforming  the  highly  venerated  Solovky 
Monastery  Into  a  terrible  prison,  of  destroy- 
ing and  desecrating  thousands  of  Russian 
churches  and  of  carrying  on  a  vicious  mili- 
tant propaganda  of  atheism.  We  also  accuse 
Lenin  of  vandalism;  of  the  destruction  of 
historical  monuments  and  landmarks  and 
beautiful  works  of  art  precious  to  the  Rus- 
sian culture. 

We  accuse  Lenin  and  the  Communist  So- 
viet government  of  having  robbed  the  Rus- 
sian people  of  their  wealth  and  of  having 
abolished  private  property.  We  accuse  Lenin 
of  his  senseless  economic  policy  because  of 
which  Russia,  formerly  the  granary  of  Europe, 
but  since  Uansformed  Into  the  USSR,  has 
to  buy  wheat  from  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  m 

We  accuse  Lenin  and  the  Communist  So- 
viet government  of  Inculcating  the  Marxlam- 
Lenlnlsm  and  the  deadly  Dialectical  Mate- 
rialism Into  the  minds  of  the  people,  stifling 
and  killing  every  free  thought,  every  free 
word,  every  initiative,  transforming  a  hiunan 
being  Into  a  soul-less  robot.  We  accuse  Lenin 
of  exploiting  and  harnessing  the  Russian 
genius  with  the  purpose  of  deceiving  the  Free 
World  and  destroying  it. 

We  accuse  Lenin  and  the  Communist  So- 
viet government  with  the  diabolic  organiza- 
tion of  the  CHEKA.  GPU.  NKVD  and  KGB 
which  Introduced  spying  Into  public  life  and 
even  into  the  family,  teaching  children  to 
report  on  their  parents  and  destroying  the 
trust  among  Individuals,  making  Impossible 
any  preparation  necessary  for  the  liberation 
movement. 

We  accuse  Lenin  and  the  Communist  Party 
of  world  aggression  having  for  object  World 
Domination. 

We  believe  that  the  eulogy  of  Lenin's 
"Ideas"  and  "activity"  by  the  United  Nations 
will  be  misleading  and  dangerous  to  the  Free 
World. 

Oloa  Svnu 
Los  Ancclss,  Caup. 


PxassctrnoN  or  Chsistians  nf  tbb 
Sovtrr  Union — 1968 
The  year  ends.  What  happened  In  this  year 
with   the  Christians  in   the  Soviet  Union? 
Let  us  give  the  words  of  the  Soviet  press: 

"Pravda  Vostoka"  of  March  8.  1989.  reports 
about  the  second  trial  of  the  Orthodox  Valen- 
tlna  Wnukowa.  Her  crime  Is  that  she  pro- 
tested against  the  clr>«lng  of  the  church  la 
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her  village,  and  that  she  changed  her  home 
Into  a  church.  Together  with  her.  Ekaternla 
Pochlltschuk  also  landed  In  prison. 

"Znamla  Vostoka"  of  March  6. 1989.  reports 
from  Suchuml  that  several  Illegal  prayer 
houses  have  been  discovered.  Boris  Luka- 
schew.  Punk.  Reschuk.  and  other  have  been 
condemned  because  they  organized  a  secret 
printing  press  on  which  the  secret  BaptUt 
magazine.  "The  Herald  of  salvation,"  was 
printed." 

Another  point  of  Incrimination  Is  religious 
teaching  of  children.  Zola  Pokrachlnskala. 
a  member  of  the  organization  of  the  Com- 
munist youth,  was  converted  and  started 
writing  to  soldiers  of  the  Red  army,  asking 
them,  in  the  name  of  the  love  of  God.  to 
separate  themselves  from  the  world.  For 
this,  this  girl  landed  In  prison. 

"Pravda  Vostoka"  of  May  8,  1969,  reports 
that  In  the  town  of  Angren.  eight  Soviet 
citizens,  all  of  German  background,  have 
been  condemned  to  up  to  five  years  of  prison. 
They  are  guilty  of  organizing  prayer  meet- 
ings with  over  sixty  young  people  and  of 
spreading  contagious  diseases  to  the  Soviet 
population  by  three  means:  (1)  The  holy 
kiss.  (The  Russian  Christians  kiss  each  other 
at  the  end  of  the  church  service.)  (2)  Tak- 
ing part  in  the  holy  sacrament  from  the 
same  glass.  (3)  Baptizing  In  the  same  water. 
Only  one  month  later.  In  the  same  town 
of  Angren,  another  fifteen  people  were  con- 
demned for  their  religious  convictions. 
Among  others  are  Rablntschuk  together  with 
his  four  sons.  ("Pravda  Vostoka"  of  June 
12). 

We  also  have  reports  about  twenty-three 
condemnations  for  religious  reasons  within 
one  town.  In  one  month.  The  Soviet  Union 
has  5,094  towns.  The  year  has  twelve  months. 
There  Is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  Chris- 
tians In  Angren  are  more  persecuted  than 
In  other  places.  How  many  Christians  are 
there  In  prison  today  In  the  Soviet  Union? 
"Lludlna  I  Svit,"  the  atheist  Ukrainian 
magazine  In  Its  Issue  of  August  1,  Incrimi- 
nates B.  Zdorowetz,  charging  him  with  send- 
ing to  the  West  materials  about  the  state 
of  the  church  In  the  Soviet  Union.  In  Krlvol 
Rog.  according  to  this  report.  Baptists  had 
an  open  procession.  The  police  tried  to  dis- 
perse them.  The  Baptist  Petrakov.  according 
to  the  article,  slapped  a  policeman  and  of 
course  received  the  natural  consequence  of 
his  act. 

"Pravda"  of  August  19,  1969.  reports  about 
the  secret  Baptist  and  underground  prayer 
meetings  (why  should  they  be  under- 
ground?). Tscherwlakowa  arrived  before  the 
tribunal.  She  had  twelve  children  reared  In 
the  Christian  faith.  The  same  with  Kondra- 
schow. 

"Komnunlst  Tadjlklstana"  of  September 
30  reminds  the  Communists  that  Lenin 
taught  them  that  the  fight  against  religious 
Ideology  and  the  atheist  rearing  of  children 
Is  the  main  task  of  the  Party. 

"Sovletskala  Estonia"  of  October  6  pre- 
sents us  a  picture  of  the  church  In  Suzadal. 
The  church  has  been  transfom>ed  Into  a 
museum. 

"Kazakstankala  Pravda"  of  September 
20,  1989,  reports  about  the  Imprisonment 
of  the  believers  Andreas  Dehrlng,  lokob,  and 
Olga  Stadel. 

This  Is  only  a  very  short  and  prosaic  pres- 
entation of  some  facts  from  the  Soviet  Press. 
How  much  pain  and  torture  lies  beyond 
that  can  be  seen  from  the  report  of  the  Un- 
derground Church  In  the  Soviet  Union  con- 
cerning Hmara  of  Kulunda.  whose  corpse  was 
returned  to  his  family.  From  the  mouth 
bloody  rags  have  been  taken  out,  revealing 
that  the  tongue  had  been  cut  out  and  the 
teeth  kicked  out.  The  soles  of  the  feet  were 
cut  and  bruised  by  beatings.  Burns  appear 
on  his  legs.  The  case  of  Hmara  was  reported 
In  1988.  Those  who  ran  the  prisons  in  1988 
in  the  Soviet  Union  are  still  running  them 
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today.  The  well-known  book  of  Marchenko. 
my  testimony,  describes  the  awful  treat- 
ment of  Christians  and  others  In  Soviet  pris- 
ons. 

I  have  Just  received  an  open  letter  ad- 
dressed to  Kosygln  and  Brezhnev  by  families 
of  Christian  prisoners.  Out  of  this  letter  we 
present  new  facts. 

Lieutenant  Arnow,  the  head  of  the  Kairsch 
prison  camp,  one  day  told  the  Chris- 
tian prisoner  Petrenko.  "Today  the  Bap- 
tist Petrenko  Is  dead.  Prom  today  on, 
even  the  prisoner  Petrenko  does  not  exist  In 
the  prison  camp."  Since  then,  his  family 
has  not  seen  him  anymore,  and  no  parcels 
can  be  sent  to  him.  It  Is  believed  that  be  Is 
very  111.  To  the  Invalid  Plodor  Petrakov,  Ma- 
jor Schtscheglow  said,  "Forget  your  faith  and 
your  God.  Then  you  may  eat."  The  Christian 
refused  the  deal.  Here  also,  his  contact  with 
his  family  was  broken. 

In  the  city  of  Kopelsk,  the  Communists 
and  policemen  entered  the  Baptist  church 
during  the  service.  On  the  altar  they  placed 
bottles  with  alcoholic  beverages  and  photo- 
graphed the  believers  with  them.  Then,  they 
could  show  In  their  atheistic  propaganda  that 
the  Christians  were  reveling  during  their 
church  service. 

In  Nljnala  Taglda,  twenty- three  Christians 
were  fined  4.946  rubles  for  Illegal  prayer 
meetings.  Because  they  were  too  poor,  they 
could  not  pay  this  fine.  Now.  their  furniture, 
their  sewing  machines,  and  other  things  are 
publicly  auctioned  to  pay  the  fine. 

In  this  letter,  new  arrests  are  also  an- 
nounced. Among  the  condemned  Is  Serghel 
Golev.  He  Is  74  years  old  and  has  already 
spent  nineteen  years  In  prison.  In  the  con- 
demnation, It  was  stated  that  the  Bibles 
found  In  his  home  were  destroyed. 

All  Christians  who  have  fulfilled  their 
prison  term  are  now  under  house  arrest. 

The  sentence  against  N.  Sloboda.  V.  Slo- 
boda  and  P.  Kurasch  states  that  radios  have 
been  confiscated  from  them  because  they 
listened  to  religious  broadcasts  from  the 
West. 

"Vlstl  I  Rymu"  of  June,  1989,  says  also  that 
the  Greek  Catholic  Bishop  Basil  Welyczkow- 
skll  has  died  In  prison. 

This  Is  the  state  of  the  ChrUtlans  In  the 
Soviet  Union  In  1969. 

Richard  WtrnMsaAND. 


HOW  I  CAN  MAKE  A  BETTER 
AMERICA  , 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or    NXW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  ApHl  13,  1970 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year 
a  large  number  of  students  In  the  schools 
of  Erie  County,  N.Y.,  engage  in  an  essay 
contest  conducted  by  the  Buffalo  Evening 
News  and  the  Erie  County  American  Le- 
gion and  Auxiliary. 

This  year  marked  the  41st  year  of  the 
contest  and  12  winners  were  chosen  from 
among  the  thousands  of  entrants  in  the 
sixth  through  the  12th  grades  in  some 
300  public  and  private  schools. 

The  prize  for  the  12  winners,  once 
again,  was  a  long  weekend  trip  by  air 
to  our  Nation's  Capital  over  the  Easter 
holiday  weekend. 

In  the  Capital,  the  winners  received, 
very  appropriately,  the  real  VIP  treat- 
ment, being  provided  with  a  private  bus 
which  took  them  to  historic  sites  on  a 
carefully  prearranged  and  all-inclusive 
schedule. 
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Accompanying  the  winners  to  Wash- 
ington were  Russell  P.  Tripi,  Legion 
Americanism  chairman;  Mrs.  Max  P. 
Senn,  Auxiliary  Americanism  leader;  Mr. 
Senn;  and  David  E.  Peugeot,  promotion 
editor  of  the  Buffalo  $^'ening  News. 

The  topic  for  this  year's  contest  was: 
How  I  Can  Make  a  Better  America. 

Pollowing  are  the  texts  of  the  winning 
essays: 

How  I  Can  Make  a  Betteb  America 
(By  Valorle  Dubois) 

(Miss  Dubois.  17.  of  170  Woodlawn  Ave., 
Buffalo,  Is  an  East  High  School  Junior,  win- 
ner of  Girls  Division  of  the  Buffalo  High 
School  Classification.  Her  teacher  Is  Melvln 
A.  Bass.) 

America  Is  my  homeland,  a  land  that  I 
love.  Her  founding  fathers  visualized  and 
sought  to  establish  a  nation  which  would 
provide  life,  liberty,  and  happiness  to  all  her 
people.  But  despite  all  the  good  aspects  of 
the  American  way  of  life,  evils  also  emerge. 
America  Is  plagued  by  Internal  turmoil, 
crime,  social  Injustice,  drug  abuse,  por- 
nography, and  Immorality.  Yet  I,  as  a  citi- 
zen, can  help  make  America  better.  Her 
Ideals  have  not  been  attained  fully,  but  her' 
case  Is  not  hopeless.  Amid  America's  strife,  I 
mvtBt  keep  a  cool,  level  head.  I  must  assert  my 
individuality  and  use  my  own  Judgment  In 
moral  and  civil  matters. 

My  contribution  to  the  Improvement  of  my 
country  depends  on  my  love  for  her.  Every- 
one respects,  admires,  and  protects  anything 
he  loves.  I  can  prove  my  love,  and  dedication 
to  my  covmtry  by  obeying  her  laws,  guarding 
her  freedom,  and  being  true  to  the  ideals 
set  forth  by  her  forefathers. 

I  must  make  full  use  of  the  privileges  and 
accept  the  responsibilities  offered  to  me  by 
my  country.  I  can  help  America  find  peace 
needed  so  desperately.  I  can  help  America  re- 
turn to  religion  and  prayer;  to  be  aware  of 
her  moral  conduct;  to  seek  good  in  all  men; 
and  to  face  and  live  life  completely.  I  must 
be  a  personal  ambassador  in  my  home,  com- 
munity, and  city  by  exemplifying  the  Amer- 
ican way  of  life.  I  must  be  a  symbol  to  the 
world  of  a  true  American.  I  must  display  an 
understanding  attitude  toward  others,  and 
through  education  learn  more  about  others 
and  their  way  of  life.  I  must  help  others  to 
realize  that  human  beings  all  over  the  world 
have  similar  desires  and  aspirations. 

It  Is  my  individual  responsibility  as  an 
American  to  understand  her  way  of  Ife,  to 
help  stistaln  It,  to  conduct  myself  at  all 
times  as  a  true  American.  I  have  to  try  to 
transmit  this  spirit  to  others  around  me  and 
to  future  generations. 

America  will  be  better  If  I,  and  all  Amer- 
icans, build  upon  rather  than  try  to  de- 
stroy the  solid  foundations  laid  by  our  fore- 
fathers. 

(By  Bruce  Markowltz) 

(Mr.  Markowltz,  15,  of  117  Homer  Ave., 
Buffalo.  Is  a  Riverside  High  School  sopho- 
more, winner  of  Boys  Division  of  the  Buffalo 
Public  High  School  Classificatlcn.  His  teacher 
Is  Mrs.  Ruth  P.  Zletlow.) 

Perching  upon  a  mountain — a  cloudy  view 
of  the  American  countryside  unfolding  before 
my  eyes.  Numerous  thoughts  spin  through 
my  mind  as  I  view  the  glorious  scene  of 
splendor  and  beauty.  The  land  Is  so  beautiful 
and  magnificent;  its  potential  to  be  a  haven 
of  common  brotherhood  Is  limitless.  There- 
fore, why  are  there  so  many  huge  problems  If 
the  land  Is  so  capable  of  being  a  glorious 
place  m  which  to  live? 

I.  as  an  American  youth  living  In  the 
twentieth  centtiry,  am  faced  with  the  tre- 
mendous responsibility  and  challenge  of 
helping  to  alleviate  the  familiar  problems 
of  poverty,  war.  pollution,  and  prejudice  that 
blight  our  cotmtry.  It  would  be  so  easy  to 
assume  the  attitude  of  many  of  my  fellow 
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Americans — apathy.  I  will  not  because  I  must 
meet  my  responsibility  and  apathy  Is  fatal 
to  the  Indefatigable  efforts  of  those  Ameri- 
cans who  are  trying  to  unite  In  a  mutual 
understanding. 

I  firmly  believe  that  before  America  can 
fully  solve  her  manifold  problems,  the  citi- 
zens of  our  country,  including  myself,  must 
undergo  a  period  of  self-examination  and 
soul-searching  to  determine  what  should  be 
Improved  In  ourselves  and  afterwards  we  can 
all  aid  in  the  betterment  of  America  because 
we  have  achieved  the  goal  of  self-betterment. 

Indeed,  the  challenge  Is  demanding,  but 
I  must  help  meet  It  by  Involvement  In  com- 
munity affairs.  The  path  to  achieving  har- 
mony Is  difficult  and  obstacles  loom  In  our 
path.  However.  It  I  as  an  American  can 
undergo  a  personal  self-examination  and 
persuade  others  to  do  so,  I  will  have  bettered 
America.  American  values  can,  must,  and 
will  change  through  a  unified  effort.  By 
aiding  my  fellow  Americans  financially, 
physically,  mentally,  and  emotionally  I  am 
helping  to  better  America. 

As  the  late  Robert  F.  Kennedy  said,  "I 
dream  of  things  that  never  were  and  ask 
why  not?"  In  these  troubled  times  for  Amer- 
ica, let  us  all  fulfill  our  Individual  responsi- 
bilities of  self -betterment  and  then  unite  in 
a  single  common  brotherhood  of  man  under 
the  fatherhood  of  God.  I  hope  that  I  will  be 
able  to  play  an  Important  role  In  achletlng 
this  Ideal  situation. 

(By  Cynthia  Lipslus) 

(Miss  Lipslus,  11,  21  Parkslde  Ave.,  Buf- 
falo, is  a  sixth-grade  pupil  at  School  64, 
winner  of  the  Girls  Division  of  Buffalo  Public 
Elementary  School  Classification.  Her  teacher 
Is  Joyce  C.  Pestell.) 

How  can  I  make  a  better  America?  There 
are  many  ways  that  come  to  mind,  but  the 
most  Important  of  these  ways  Is  to  Improve 
myself.  I  can  work  at  breaking  down  bad 
habits  and  building  good  ones.  I  can  learn 
to  accept  helpful  criticism  without  becoming 
hurt.  I  can  try  to  think  of  other  people  first 
and  myself  last.  I  can  learn  to  understand 
other  people  and  their  way  of  life,  and  In 
many  ways  show  kindness  and  consideration 
for  others. 

How  can  I  make  a  better  America?  I  can 
make  a  better  America  by  showing  good  con- 
duct and  attitudes. 

How  can  I  make  a  better  America?  I  can 
set  a  good  example  for  others.  I  can  try  to  be 
a  good  citizen  right  here  where  I  live. 

How  can  I  make  a  better  America?  I  can 
take  advantage  of  the  educatlon/t>ffered  to 
me.  I  can  pass  on  the  benefits  of  this  educa- 
tion to  those  who  are  less  fortunate  than 
I  am. 

It  Is  only  when  I  have  bettered  myself  that ' 
I  can  help  to  Improve  my  surroundings,  thus 
helping  my  country.  How  can  I  inake  a  better 
America?  There  are  many  ways,  but  the  most 
Important  of  these  ways  Is  by  Improving  me. 

(By  Allan  E.  Frank) 

(Mr.  Prank,  13.  644  Hlghgate  Ave..  Buffalo, 
Is  an  eighth-grade  pupil  at  School  80.  winner 
of  the  Boys  Division  of  the  Buffalo  Public 
Elementary  School  Classification.  His  teacher 
is  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Lyncii.) 

America's  image  today  has  become  blurred 
at  home  and  abroad,  but  we  know  that  this 
picture  can  be  cleared. 

To  reestablish  America's  prestige,  I  have 
to  start  Improving  myself.  I  will  begin  by 
upgrading  my  speech  habits  and  acquiring  a 
vocabtUary  that  shows  culture  and  maturity. 
My  attitude  towards  rules,  my  personal  con- 
duct, and  my  eagerness  to  learn  are  impres- 
sive examples  for  the  younger  people  of  my 
generation. 

Directly,  I  can  do  very  little  for  peace,  but 
to  help  achieve  this  goal.  I  cannot  run  away 
from  It;  I  must  strive  for  peace.  Respecting 
others  Is  a  start.  Although  I  might  not  agree 
with  another's  opinion.  I  can  let  It  be  proved 
or   disproved  before  accepting  or  rejecting 
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It.  I  can  rate  people  for  what  they  are,  noi 
for  their  background  or  color.  This  respect 
will  spread  untU  racea  will  respect  raoea  and 
nations  will  reaoect  nations.  This  wlU  truly 
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If  I  try  to  respect  the  ezperlenoa  and 
opinions  of  those  older  than  I.  maybe  to- 
day's parents  will  not  lose  hope  for  the 
futxire.  This  communication  between  genera- 
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change  the  world  by  myself.  I  am  one  of 
many,  however,  and  through  influencing 
others,  I  hope  that  all  of  us,  working  to- 
gether, will  bring  about  improvements. 
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states  was  appropriately  named;  I  want  to 
keep  the  states  and  the  people  \inlted.  for 
disunited  we  are  nothing;  together  we  are 
one.  This  means  a  better  Amartca. 
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exist  for  America  was  built  on  the  principle 
that  all  men  were  created  equal.  It  must  re- 
main that  way  and  we  mxist  become  all  that 
we  can,  for  a  better  and  stronger  America. 
As  if>adi>rs  and  citizens  of  tomorrow,  today's 
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tive  message  worthy  of  national  atten- 
tion. 

Members  of  Congress  share  Mr.  Cha- 
put's  declaration  of  sincere  Interest  and 
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It.  I  can  rmt«  people  for  what  they  are.  ooC 
for  their  background  or  color.  Thla  respect 
will  spread  until  racea  will  respect  races  and 
naUons  will  respect  natlona.  This  will  truly 
be  a  basis  for  peace. 

I  wUl  study  the  characters  and  aocom- 
pllahments  of  politicians  of  today  so  that 
when  I  re«u:h  voting  age.  I  will  be  able  to 
better  evaluate  candidates.  It  will  be  my  gen- 
eration that  must  keep  our  government  from 
gctng  to  the  extremes  of  despotism  or  an- 
archy. 

Since  I  am  a  yoxing  American,  I  have  to 
prepare  myself  for  an  occupation  that  will 
benefit  America.  I  could  consider  the  Peace 
Corps,  Vista  and  other  social  services.  But 
not  everybody  has  to  be  a  social  worker. 
America  needs  private  enterprise  for  Its 
economy  Who  else  will  pay  taxes?  Who  else 
will  grow  food?  Who  will  make  necessities 
and  luxuries?  Who  will  distribute  these? 

It's  about  time  I  stopped  puUlng  the 
blame  on  some  one  else  for  how  this  country 
looks,  and  stopped  complaining  about  what 
"They"  should  do.  I  have  to  start  working — 
Now  I 

(By  James  P.  Spedale) 

(Mr.  Speclale.  16.  31  Avery  St..  Lackawanna, 
is  a  Lackawaniuk  Senior  High  Junior,  winner 
of  the  Bojrs  Division  of  the  Erie  County  P\ib- 
llc  High  School  Classification.  His  teacher  Is 
Julius  Boda.) 

Perfection  Is  an  endless  struggle,  but  the 
very  striving  for  perfection  brings  about  a 
change  for  the  better.  Since  the  time  of 
colonial  America,  countless  changes  have 
taken  place  In  this  country,  most  of  which 
were  initiated  by  Individuals  attempting  to 
Improve  America. 

In  America  today,  the  pendulum  of  Ideas 
Is  winging  toward  dissent.  But  when  the 
pendulum  swings  far  to  one  extreme,  It  soon 
swing?  the  other  way.  It  Is  the  responsibility 
of  America's  youth  to  push  the  pendulum  to- 
ward peaceful  patriotism  and  constructive 
amelioration  Instead  of  destructive  male- 
faction. 

I  am  a  young  American  with  a  whole  life 
yet  to  be  molded.  My  turn  will  come  to  take 
up  the  battle  begun  by  my  predecessors  to 
work  for  the  betterment  of  America.  I  will 
have  to  take  part  In  pushing  the  pendulum 
toward  peace  and  Improvement.  And  I  must 
begin  now  by  Improving  myself. 

I  must  take  advantage  of  the  knowledge 
ofTered  by  education.  Through  this  knowledge 
I  may  understand  my  country's  successes  and 
short  «^"««T  and  poaatbly  find  a  method  of 
helping  to  make  a  better  America. 

I  must  also  utilise  the  freedom  already 
granted  me.  If  the  people  who  call  themselves 
"freedom  fighters"  would  lay  aside  their 
weapons  and  think,  they  would  discover  that 
they  are  barring  their  own  freedom.  For  free- 
dom lies  In  the  attitude  of  the  people. 

As  an  Individual,  I  cannot  change  all  of 
America.  But  perhaps  I  can  change  a  small 
part.  And  that  part  may  become  a  small 
victory  In  the  continuing  battle  to  make  a 
better  America. 

(By  Debra  Jean  Skberg) 

(Idas  Ekberg,  13, 10  Burdette  Drive,  Cheek- 
towaga.  Is  an  eighth-grade  pupU  at  Maryrale 
Junior  High  School,  Cheektowaga.  winner  of 
the  Olrls  Division  of  the  Erie  Co\inty  Public 
Junior  High  School  Classification.  Ber  teacher 
Is  Helen  M.  Stellrecht.) 

As  an  Individual  walks  the  streets  of  our 
nation,  many  scenes  confront  him.  He  ob- 
serves the  young  Negro  In  the  ghetto,  the 
teen-ager  from  a  wealthy  family,  and  then 
he  sees  me. 

I  am  an  average  young  American  who 
recognizes  a  condition  of  restlessness  and 
uncertainty  In  my  country,  but  I  believe  I 
can  envision  a  brighter  future  for  America. 

If  I  try  to  know  people  and  understand 
their  feelings  before  I  Judge  them,  maybe  I 
can  set  an  example  for  others,  and  thus 
some  of  the  prejudice  In  my  environment. 
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If  I  try  to  respect  the  experience  and 
opinions  of  those  older  than  I,  maybe  to- 
day's parents  will  not  lose  hope  for  the 
future.  This  commiinlcatlon  between  genera- 
tions would  make  It  easier  for  us  to  under- 
stand our  own  children  In  years  to  conM. 

If  I  try  to  comprehend  the  feelings  and 
motives  of  the  drug  abuser  and  the  rioter, 
maybe  others  will  see  a  young  teenager  try- 
ing to  understand,  and  feel  that  they  can 
also  try.  Such  actions  might  also  contribute 
toward  bringing  about  a  type  of  change  ac- 
ceptable to  the  generations  of  our  society. 

If  I  encourage  my  friends  to  Improve  con- 
ditions In  school,  at  home,  and  In  their  neigh- 
borhoods, maybe  each  word  or  action  of  mine 
will  send  out  Its  own  small  ray  of  hope  for 
our  nation's  future. 

I  believe  that  great  accomplishments  grow 
from  small  beginnings.  A  great  number  of 
Individual  efforts  are  needed  to  solve  our 
nation's  problems.  I  am  one  of  thousands  of 
students  who  have  entered  this  contest.  If 
each  of  us  is  sincere  In  what  he  has  written, 
we  have  the  strong  foundation  so  necessary 
In  building  a  better  America. 

(By  Christine  Tunter) 

(Miss  Turner.  17,  100  Toelsln  Rd..  Buffalo, 
Is  a  Cheektowaga  Central  High  School  senior, 
winner  of  the  Olrls  Division  of  the  Erie 
County  Public  High  School  Clasalflcatlon. 
Her  teacher  Is  Mrs.  Elvira  W.  Hammond.) 

I,  as  an  American,  must  evaluate  my  coun- 
try, review  Its  purposes  and  goals,  and  then 
compare  them  to  Its  reality.  I  can  achieve 
this  objective,  day  by  day.  by  being  aware  of 
how  the  United  States  Is  acting  domestically 
and  on  foreign  fronts,  and  by  keeping  abreast 
of  current  events.  Only  then  am  I  qiiallfled 
to  criticize,  for  only  when  I  know  all  the 
facts  am  I  able  to  view  the  situation  objec- 
tively. Criticize  I  must,  as  must  all  Ameri- 
cans concerned  with  the  health  and  welfare 
of  our  country  and  people.  Without  this 
criticism  OUT  country  might  deteriorate  into 
complacency  or  crumble  Into  apathy  and 
oblivion. 

This  criticism,  to  be  useful,  however,  must 
be  more  than  Impressive  words.  It  must  be 
full  of  purpn^^snd  meaning.  It  must  be 
constructive  la  that  It  has  been  the  result 
of  deliberation  and  reflects  enthusiastic  and 
optimistic  hope  for  the  future.  I  must  ex- 
press my  views,  not  only  to  those  who  nod 
their  heads  In  agreement,  but  also  those  who 
vehemently  disagree.  In  return,  I  must  be 
willing  to  listen  with  the  \iltlmate  objective 
of  understanding.  I  must  not  hesitate  to  ex- 
press my  views,  even  In  the  face  of  oppressive 
opposition. 

I  must  communicate  my  awareness  to 
others,  expecting  their  awareness  and  con- 
cern In  return.  In  this  way  I  am  building 
attitudes  and  engendering  interest  and  a 
deep  Involvement  which  may  eventually  lead 
to  action. 

One  of  the  vital  responsibilities  of  an 
American  is  to  be  concerned  about  his  coun- 
try. I  feel  that  I  can  Improve  America  with 
my  Interest  and  awareness,  both  contagious 
factors,  and  by  communication  and  exchange 
of  my  Ideas  with  others.  In  an  effort  to 
counteract  futility  and  resignation.  I  must 
attempt  to  make  each  Individual  realise 
what  an  Important  part,  modest  and  humbls 
thoxigh  It  may  be,  he  plays  In  his  cotmtry. 
Both  you  and  I  must  be  held  accountable  for 
o\ir  country's  actions.  For  does  not  each  one 
of  us  malce  up  a  minute  part  of  the  whole- 
America,  without  which  the  whole  could  not 
exist? 

(By  Donald  Enzlnna) 
(Mr.  Enzlnna,  13,  73  Santln  Drive,  Cheek- 
towaga, Is  an  eighth-grade  pupil  at  Mary- 
vale  Junior  High  School,  Cheektowaga,  win- 
ner of  the  Boys  Division  of  the  Erie  County 
Public  Junior  High  School  Classification. 
His  teacher  Is  Helen  M.  Stellrecht) . 

How  can  I  make  a  better  America?  This  Is 
a  difficult  question  to  answer,  for  I  cannot 
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change  the  world  by  myself.  I  am  one  of 
many,  however,  and  through  Influencing 
others,  I  hope  that  all  of  us,  working  to- 
gether, will  bring  about  improvements. 

I  can  make  a  more  economically-conscious 
America  by  Influencing  my  generation  to 
work  an4  earn  their  own  money  I  That  way, 
as  future  leaders,  we  will  know  and  respect 
Its  value. 

I  can  make  a  more  beautiful  and  lasting 
America  by  my  example  In  the  discontinu- 
ance of  Uttering  and  the  support  of  anti- 
pollution mesMures. 

I  can  make  a  more  positive  America,  as 
well  as  insuring  the  health  of  future  genera- 
tions, by  setting  an  example  In  refusing  to 
experiment  with  dangerous  drugs. 

I  can  make  a  more  peaceful  America  by 
showing  respect  for  law  and  order,  and  by 
striving,  with  endurance  and  openmlnded- 
nesB.  to  help  my  fellow  Americans,  regardless 
of  their  color  or  creed. 

I  can  make  a  more  loyal  America  by  re* 
minding  other  teen-agers  of  the  debt  we  owe 
to  our  heritage.  If  we  should  then  be  called 
Into  service  we  will  defend  our  nation  on 
foreign  battlegroxmds,  rather  than  destroy- 
ing It  on  campus  battlegrounds. 

I  can  set  an  example  for  a  more  educated 
America  by  striving  to  the  best  of  my  ability 
to  make  the  most  of  my  schooling.  I  can 
best  help  America  by  first  Improving  myseU. 

If  everyone  possesses  these  Ideals,  con- 
siders It  a  Ood-glven  privilege  to  live  In  a 
free  country,  and  works  toward  its  Improve- 
ment, this  goal  can  be  reached.  It  will  then 
be  a  truly  better  America,  and  I  will  have 
contributed  to  it. 

(By  Mary  E.  Margerum) 

(Miss  kargerum.  17.  69  Ashton  Place,  Buf- 
falo, is  a  Victory  Academy  senior,  winner  of 
the  Private  and  Parochial  High  School  Clas- 
slflcaUon.  Her  teacher  Is  Sister  M.  Sylvia 
Belmondo.) 

John  Stuart  Mill  once  said  "freedom  of 
speech  provides  a  means  of  searching  for  the 
truth  and  Is  effective  antidote  for  error." 
Alexander  HamiltoD.  in  "The  Federalist," 
stated  that  trial  by  Jury  is  a  security  against 
corruption.  These  men  were  concerned  with 
basic  principles  of  our  land.  However,  time 
Ytmm  elapsed  and  problems  have  demanded 
solutions  for  improrlng  our  country,  and  I 
ask  myself:  "What  can  I,  as  an  individual, 
do?" 

First,  I  can  be  active  In  my  community 
by  becoming  Involved  polltlcaily.  By  encour- 
aging people  to  register  and  vote,  I  can  help 
America  to  become  better. 

Then,  too,  by  writing  to  my  oongressmen 
mru^  exjyressing  my  views  on  current  prob- 
lems facing  our  government,  I  might  in  some 
small  way  encourage  others  to  do  so. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  I  can  support  my 
country  through  the  right  kind  of  educa- 
tion. A  good  basic  education  will  help  ma- 
terially to  keep  safe  the  spirit  of  "one  na- 
tion. Indivisible,  with  liberty  and  justice  for 
all." 

Offering  my  services  to  such  youth  orga- 
niaatioxts  as  the  Peace  Corps  and  VISTA. 
where  I  can  teach  people  to  read  and  writ* 
and  to  "help  themselves,"  Is  another  way 
of  helping  America.  Often,  a  smile,  a  pleas- 
ant handshake,  or  an  encouraging  word  are 
what  these  underprivileged  people  need 
most. 

For  what  my  country  has  given  me,  I  shall 
show  a  deep  devotion  and  loyalty  to  her 
Interests.  Of  course,  as  a  citizen,  I  have  the 
freedom  to  agree  or  to  disagree,  but  I  must 
remember  that  the  freedom  to  disagree  does 
not  mean  the  freedom  to  destroy.  It  Is  my 
oovmtry:  I  am  its  citizen;  It  Is  my  duty  to 
do  everything  I  can  to  uphold  law  and  order. 
Doing  this  will  strengthen  America. 

America  Is  still  yoimg;  It  Is  only  two  cen- 
turies old,  with  plenty  of  time  to  do  some 
better  living.  I,  as  a  yoiing  adult,  have  a 
wonderful  opixntunlty  to  help.  The  United 
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states  was  appropriately  named;  I  want  to 
keep  the  sUtes  and  the  people  united,  for 
disunited  we  are  nothing;  together  we  ore 
one.  This  means  a  better  America. 
(By  Victor  J.  Patnella) 
{Ur.  Patnella.  17.  aS4  Stockbrldge  Ave.. 
Buffalo,  Is  a  Bishop  Turner  High  School  Jun- 
ior, winner  of  the  Private  and  Parochial 
High  School  Classification.  BU  teacher  is 
Rev.  Francis  Bratin.) 

As  a  young  American  of  16.  my  role  a# 
a  fully  matured  person,  who  takes  part  in 
the  great  Issues  of  our  day,  has  yet  to  begin. 
At  the  present  time,  the  only  way  that  I 
can  make  a  better  America  Is  to  make  a  bet- 
ter "me."  In  developing  my  knowledge,  my 
talents,  my  potential,  I  am  preparing  myself 
for  my  future  as  an  active  American. 

The  main  question  for  me  now.  In  a  world 
where  battle  lines  are  constantly  being 
drawn,  is:  "Where  Is  the  greatest  work  that 
I  can  do  with  the  talent  that  I  have?"  I  must 
answer  this  soon  and  by  myself.  The  20th 
Century  Is  my  time  and  I  must  seek  my 
place  in  It. 

At  the  present  time,  the  answer  and  the 
challenge  is  In  earning  the  letters.  "MJ>.". 
after  my  name.  As  a  physician,  as  one  who 
sacrifices  himself  for  the  welfare  of  many, 
I  must  accept  the  ugly  as  well  as  the  beau- 
tiful. To  answer  this  challenge  Is  my  privi- 
lege and  my  responsibility. 

The  problems  of  today's  America  are  my 
problems  and  they  demand  deeds.  As  a  phjrsi- 
clan  I  will  try  to  utilize,  along  with  my 
physical  talents,  the  powers  of  my  spirit  and 
mind.  I  hope  this  will  help  to  support  the 
fragile  peace  existing  among  men. 

Today  demands  a  deeper  emphasis  on  the 
brotherhood  of  man.  All  people  and  profes- 
sions must  seek  this.  Brotherhood  Is  the  force 
that  should  unite  men.  Patriotism  is  not 
enough.  Tomorrow's  nations  mvist  belong  to 
a  larger  world  with  a  greater  goal  than  any 
one  country.  Countries  must  work  together, 
each  giving  something  to  each  other.  This  is 
my  dream. 

Only  by  fulfilling  myself  can  I  hope  to 
fulfill  this  dream.  I  must  achieve  my  highest 
possible  level  of  self  Improvement  and  be- 
come a  total  American.  Then  I  can  take  the 
privilege  of  my  American  freedom  which  I 
have  received  from  the  past  and  project  it 
into  the  future  for  other  men. 

(By  Marlene  Ann  ZolnowsU) 
(Miss  Zolnowskl,  13,  94  Nash  Ave.,  Buffalo, 
Is  an  Eighth-grade  pupil  of  Our  Lady  of  Czes- 
tochowa  School,  Cheektowaga,  winner  of  the 
Girls'  Division  of  the  Private  and  Parochial 
Elementary  School  Classification.  Her  teach- 
er Is  Sister  Mary  Adelbert.) 

The  youth  of  America  faces  the  serious 
problem  of  bxilldlng  tomorrow's  better  Amer- 
ica. It  is  a  great  task  and  a  challenge,  but 
Z  accept  it  and  wllUngly  perform  my  part. 

I  am  continuously  striving  to  obtain  a 
good  education,  developing  sound  values  and 
using  my  abilities  to  their  fullest  potentlaL 
I  must  become  all  that  I  can  be,  for  a  "Better 
America"  begins  with  better  men  and  women. 
I  must  acquire  an  education  to  comprehend 
tomorrow's  new  Ideas  and  put  them  into  dally 
use.  Therefore,  there  Is  a  need  of  more  com- 
petent teachers  to  instruct  tomorrow's  lead- 
ers. As  I  begin  to  think  of  my  career,  I  realize 
that  a  teaching  career  will  greatly  shape  to- 
morrow's America. 

In  an  age  marked  by  disorder  and  riots,  I 
face  greater  responsibility  to  respect  and  obey 
laws.  I  must  serve  my  nation  with  determina- 
tion, courage  and  honor  and  work  zealously 
to  brighten  reality.  There  is  racial  tension 
alienating  many  from  their  fellow  Americans, 
but  I  must  learn  to  live  and  work  with  others 
prudently  and  thus,  through  mutual  under- 
standing and  cooperation,  tear  down  the 
barriers  which  separate  one  individual  from 
another  and  make  a  "Better  America."  I 
shall  help  to  overcome  the  prejudices  that 
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exist  for  America  was  built  on  the  principle 
that  all  men  were  created  equal.  It  must  re- 
main that  way  and  we  must  become  all  that 
we  can,  for  a  better  and  stronger  America. 

As  leaders  and  citizens  of  tomorrow,  today's 
youth  will  be  faced  with  the  task  of  helping 
to  solve  the  numerous  problems  which  con- 
front our  nation.  It  Is  my  right  and  duty  to 
get  involved  expressing  my  opinions  and 
sound  Judgments  and  help  keep  America  be- 
come better  and  remain  forever  great  and 
freel 

(By  Samuel  J.  J.  Merritt  m) 

(Mr.  Merritt,  14,  268  East  Utlca  St.,  Buf- 
falo, Is  an  eight-grade  pupil  of  St.  Nicholas 
School,  winner  of  the  Boys  Division  of  the 
Private  and  Parochial  Elementary  School 
Classification.  His  teacher  Is  Sister  M.  Trln- 
ita). 

The  future  of  our  country  depends  on  me 
as  a  youth  of  today.  The  most  important 
thing  my  country  asks  of  me  Is  to  be  loyal. 

There  are  many  .^ays  for  me  as  a  dedicated 
young  American  €o  show  my  loyalty.  While 
I  am  In  school  I  can  do  nothing  better  than 
to  prepcu'e  for  a  tiseful  and  worthwhile  life. 
This  shows  loyalty  towards  your  country.  If 
I  do  not  take  advantage  of  every  opportimlty 
now  to  know  my  government.  I  will  not  be 
ready  to  ssrre  it  when  I  take  my  place  In 
the  community  In  which  I  will  live.  I  will 
have  to  estabUah  a  stable  foundation  in  so- 
ciety 80  I  can  survive. 

As  a  loyal  American  youth  I  will  sMve  to 
know  everything  about  my  government.  I 
will  endeavor  to  understcmd  its  history.  Its 
growth  and  the  problems  it  faces,  sudh  as 
drugs,  pollution,  radsm,  etc. 

I  must  learn  to  stand  up  for  what  Is  right. 
And  the  only  way  I  can  achieve  this  Is  to 
strengthen  my  character  and  my  penon- 
aUty. 

A  good  American  must  be  an  Intelligent 
American.  If  I  would  love  and  be  loyal  to 
my  country,  I  must  know  it  and  know  what 
It  stands  Tor. 

Loyalty  implies  courage.  It  Is  the  courage 
of  citizens  who  love  and  vote  so  that  their 
country  can  get  the  right  man  In  office  and 
rid  the  government  of  weak  or  tmscrupiUous 
men.  I.  as  a  youth  of  America,  cannot  do  this 
today  but  in  the  future  I  shall.  Considering 
myself  as  a  future  citizen  I  should  strive  to 
Improve  the  law  of  the  fut\ire  America  for  the 
betterment  of  all  citizens.  To  show  supreme 
courage  for  my  country  I  must  be  willing  to 
lay  down  my  life  for  It.  even  in  the  face  of 
the  enemy. 

My  country  depends  on  me  I  America  stands 
for  freedom,  courage,  decent  education,  op- 
portunity for  all,  and  a  respect  Tor  every 
individual.  At  present  this  Is  being  done  but 
not  on  a  large  scale.  I  must  try  to  achieve 
freedom,  courage,  education,  opp>ortunlty  for 
everyone  and  this  will  have  to  be  on  a  large 
scale.  America  must  be  a  nation  endowed  by 
Qod  to  be  a  beacon  light  for  all  mankind, 
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HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYBtAN 

OP   NXW    HAMFSHIHZ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

MoTiday,  April  13.  1970 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  challeng- 
ing exposition  of  personal  conviction  has 
been  eloquently  stated  by  Mr.  Richard 
Chaput  a  former  national  outstanding 
Jaycee  in  the  United  States  from  New 
Hampshire  in  the  March  11,  1970,  issue 
of  the  New  Hampshire  Broadcaster.  It 
helps  cast  light  on  the  confusion  that  at- 
tends much  of  the  conduct  of  some  young 
people  today  and  I  consider  it  a  construe- 
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tive  message  worthy  of  national  atten- 
tion. 

Members  of  Congress  share  Mr.  Cha- 
put's  declaration  of  sincere  interest  and 
concern  with  the  problems  of  our  youth. 
Somehow  they  must  be  constructively 
persuaded  not  to  throw  away  their  lives 
or  cast  themselves  adrift  on  seas  of  nihi- 
lism or  allow  their  bodies  to  be  consumed 
by  drugs. 

There  is  no  need  for  them  to  feel  they 
are  not  being  heard — or  understood,  for 
that  matter — ^f  or  they  are  both.  Resort  to 
violence  or  criminal  conduct  can  only 
destroy  avenues  of  communication  and 
invite  reaction. 

The  abiding  principles  that  are  the 
strength  of  our  people  are  still  faith, 
hope  and  charity.  Young  Americans  will 
profit  greatly  from  increased  under- 
standing that  on  these  rest  the  sound 
foundations  of  true  progress  for  them- 
selves and  their  generation. 

An  article  by  Mr.  Chaput  follows: 

Wx  Understand  Sinczxttt 
(By  Richard  Cbi^ut) 

It  Is  said  that  teen-agers  and  young  adults 
do  not  trust  anyone  over  thirty.  I'm  afraid 
that  my  longevity  of  two  extra  years  beyond 
the  tolerable  three  decades  of  life  classifies 
me  "EBtabllahment."  But  whether  or  not  my 
age  endangers  my  credibility.  I  am  still  a 
man  who  must  express  his  opinion. 

I  am  deeply  In  love  with  my  country,  and 
I'm  going  to  say  so  to  anyone  who  will  listen 
or  half  listen.  It  dlsrturbs  me  to  see  young 
people  so  easUy  intimidated  by  radical  groups 
who  are  prlnclpaUy  antl- American,  such  as 
SD.S.,  Black  Panthers  and  the  rest.  Already 
I  have  turned  off  many  a  reader  with  the 
above  statement,  but  permit  me  to  go  on 
and  fully  express  what  I  want  to  say. 

Granted,  most  of  us  may  be  disturbed  at 
young  radicals  who  shout  obscenities  and 
cause  near  riots  in  our  courts  of  law.  such  as 
what  Judge  Juliiis  Hoffman  was  subjected 
to  In  Chicago  recently.  We  who  like  order 
In  our  country  get  "up  tight"  over  sut^  Irra- 
tional behavior.  In  fairness  to  most  young 
people.  I  must  turn  the  coin  over  and  rec- 
ognize the  majority  of  youngstns.who  are 
changing  the  face  at  society,  quietly  but  ef- 
fectively. 

I  am  with  many  of  these  young  people, 
and  in  partnership  with  them.  I  wish  to  ask 
a  few  questions  of  the  hell-raisers  and  en- 
deavor to  explore  their  thinking. 

What  is  running  off  to  Cuba  to  cut  cana 
with  Castro  going  to  accomplish? 

If  the  reasons  are  purely  hiunanitarlan. 
why  have  you  come  back  advocating  revolu- 
tion? Why  araahe  Black  Panthers  armed  like 
a  militia  and  encouraging  the  overthrow  of 
this  system  wherever  they  go?  Why  does  the 
S1>.S.  and  other  groups  take  over  university 
buildings  and  incarcwate  their  very  admin- 
istrators? 

Now,  without  going  any  further,  I  know 
what  you,  who  are  doing  these  things  are 
asking  of  me.  Why  have  we,  the  sUent  ma- 
jority, allowed  our  government  to  entangle 
Itself  In  a  ten-year  war  in  South  East  Asia 
resulting  In  over  40,000  American  deaths? 
Why  have  we,  who  claim  to  be  Christians, 
allowed  racism  denying  the  rights  of  minor- 
ity groups?  How  can  we  regard  poverty  with 
so  much  apathy  and  Indifference? 

Admittedly,  these  questions  must  also  be 
asked.  The  difference  Is,  I  am  not  afraid  to 
face  all  of  these  Issues  squarely.  I  will  not, 
however,  face  them  with  mlUtancy,  bitter- 
ness and  Inflamed  hatred.  No,  I  wlU  cope  with 
these  problems  with  love,  understanding  and 
sincerity.  Chaos  tends  to  divert  one  from  the 
real  work  at  band.  Love  and  sincerity  are  the 
Implements. 
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Recently,  two  people,  dear  to  me.  found 
themselves  In  a  large  West  Coast  Air  Ter- 
minal— It  was  midnight  and  all  was  dark- 
ened. This  couple,  in  their  fifties,  were  on  a 
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tion's  news  media  give  too  much  consid- 
eration to  rebellious  acts  by  a  minority 
group. 

I  have  been  pleased  to  see  the  fine  ef- 
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The  bar  committee's  report  quite  auda- 
ciously says: 

Experience  Indicates  that  class  actions  do 
not  achieve  their  goal  and  in  fact  mlUtate 
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Some  of  the  committee's  objections  to 
court  relief  are  most  puzzling  unless  con- 
sidered in  light  of  the  interest  of  Wash- 
ington lawyers  in  controlling  the  process. 
For  instance,  on  oaee  30  of  the  reoortChe 
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Recently,  two  people,  dear  to  me.  found 
themselve*  In  a  large  West  Coast  Air  Ter- 
minal— it  was  midnight  and  all  was  dark- 
ened. This  couple.  In  their  fifties,  were  on  a 
brief  holiday  waiting  for  a  late  flight. 

A  young  man,  appearing  like  a  hippie,  po- 
litely asked  If  they  would  sign  a  petlUon 
seeking  to  legalize  marijuana  In  that  state. 
The  wife  first  gently  refused,  commenting 
that  she  could  not.  In  conscience,  sign  the 
paper,  as  she  believed  marijuana  to  be 
harmful. 

Notice,  this  couple  were  not  turned  off  by 
this  young  man  wearing  long  hair,  fringed 
vest  and  sandals.  They  took  the  time  to 
lUten. 

He  then  asked  them.  If  alcohol  was  legal, 
why  not  marijuana?  The  man  and  wife  ex- 
plained quietly  that  alcohol  was  used  socially 
and  in  brief  periods  by  most  people  and  that 
most  users  did  not  abuse  It  Marijuana,  on 
the  other  hand,  wa^a  mlnd-bendlng  drug 
which  seriously  affecU  the  mind  and  Its 
thinking. 

The  young  man  admitted  his  hatred  for 
sUcohol  because  of  his  father's  addiction.  The 
husband  asked,  'would  you  run  the  risk  of 
a  slmUar  addiction  with  the  possibility  of 
going  on  to  harder  drugs?  The  boy  began  to 
waver  In  his  cause — "No  one  ever  took  the 
time  to  talk  to  me  this  way  before,  why  do 
you?"  The  woman  answered,  "because  we 
cai«  about  our  young  people,  because  we  love 
you!" 

The  boy's  face  softened.  He  wa*  shown  a 
picture  of  a  man  3.000  miles  away,  who  Uvea 
his  life  flat  on  bis  iMck  but  does  writing, 
lecturing.  counseling,  all  wltbout  a 
"crutch" — he  is  making  It  on  bis  own. 

Te^rs  began  to  trickle  down  the  boy'a 
check.  The  husband  asked,  "do  you  pray?" 
"No,  not  much"  was  tbe  answer.  "I've  aban- 
doned my  Christianity."  The  couple  assured 
him  that  they  would  pray  for  hUn  and  they 
trusted  that  he  would  keep  his  mind  clear 
and  recepUve  to  the  wonder  and  beauty 
around  him.  A  voice  suddenly  called  the  flight 
number,  with  wannth  and  emotion,  they 
parted. 

Prom  a  distance,  the  couple  turned  and 
saw  a  young  man,  eyes  still  wet  with  tears, 
waving  farewell,  the  petition  paper  nowhere 
In  sight. 

I  give  you  this  vignette  to  assure  young 
people  that  many  adults  do  care.  We  too,  hate 
the  Vietnam  war,  we  too,  seek  a  solution.  We 
too.  want  to  abolish  unfair  practices  against 
minority  groups.  The  difference  is  In  ap- 
proach. We  understand  much  of  what  Uni- 
versity and  high  school  students  are  saying. 

For  the  most  part  we  are  happy  that  you 
are  saying  It.  We  admire  your  zeal,  your 
hatred  for  hypocrisy  and  Injustice.  But,  aa 
we  are  learning  from  you.  you  must  also 
learn  from  us.  We  can  give  you  Judgment, 
moderation  and  whateTer  faith  and  lore  we 
have. 

How  about  If  we.  hand  In  hand  experiment 
with  a  new  approach.  Let  us  trample  down 
the  mongers  of  bate,  the  peddlers  of  dissent 
and  destruction,  and  champion  and  raise  up 
the  students  for  change  without  malice,  the 
students  who  can  openly  pray,  admitting  to 
the  need  for  Divine  guidance  In  their  search 
for  a  perfect  America! 


YOUTH  AS  A  CONSTRUCTIVE  PORCE 


HON.  BARRY  M.  GOLDWATER,  JR. 

or    CALIFOaNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  AprU  13.  1970 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Kfr.  Speaker,  a  few 
extremists  among  the  youth  of  our  Na- 
tion have  cast  an  unfavorable  light  on 
the  rest  of  our  youth.  Too  often  the  Na- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

tion's  news  media  give  too  much  consid- 
eration to  rebellious  acts  by  a  minority 
group. 

I  have  been  pleased  to  see  the  fine  ef- 
forts of  some  of  the  news  media  to  pre- 
sent the  more  positive  side  of  youth  as 
a  constructive  force.  Therefore,  I  wish 
to  submit  the  following  editorial  that  re- 
cently appeared  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 
It  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  positive 
efforts  of  the  young  people  of  our  Na- 
tion: 

YoiTPH  AS  A  CoNSTaocnvk  Poaci 

In  these  days  of  bank  burnings,  campus 
disorder  and  drug  abuse,  we  must  not  mis- 
takenly conclude  that  all  youth  are  bent  on 
the  destruction  of  society — or  themselves. 

This  we  have  noted  before.  But  we  think 
It  wise  to  refiect  on  the  possibility  of  such 
a  misconception  In  light  of  constructive  ef- 
forts by  students  at  several  Orange  County 
campuses. 

How  many  people,  we  wonder,  balanced  the 
news  of  youthful  violence  with  the  stories 
of  the  responsible  and  heart-warming  ef- 
forts of  other  young  adults? 

In  Costa  Mesa,  when  16-year-old  Justin 
Ogata  was  paralyzed  In  a  wrestling  practice, 
his  classmates  and  students  from  a  nearby 
campus  launched  a  community  effort  to  help 
offset  the  mounting  medical  bills  that  now 
toUl  nearly  $16,000. 

They  staged  a  banquet  and  a  ball  game,  a 
concert  and  a  paper  drive,  a  wrestling  match 
and  a  fishing  trip. 

In  Just  a  few  months  they  have  raised 
more  than  $5,000.  But  more  Important,  they 
rallied  a  community  and  gave  faith  and  cour- 
age to  their  stricken  friend  and  his  family. 

"After  the  accident  we  were  depressed. 
After  all,  we  are  a  little  different  so  we 
didn't  know  what  to  expect,"  said  Hltoml 
Ogata,  father  of  the  Japanese-born  youth. 

It  win  be  a  long  road  back  for  Justin  and 
his  family,  but  they  found  they  are  not 
traveling  It  alone. 

There  Is  another  example  of  what  we  are 
talking  about  at  Chapman  College.  There 
more  than  400  students  decided  to  change 
their  environment. 

Classes  were  siispended  as  students  staged 
Operation  Facelift — a  three-day  assault  with 
soap,  water,  paint  and  teamwork  to 
beautify  the  campus.  Students,  faculty  and 
administrators,  led  by  President  John  L. 
Davis,  Joined  forces  In  the  painting,  land- 
scaping and  remodeling  project. 

The  students  had  often  talked  of  ecology 
In  class.  And  they  were  aware  of  the  dis- 
order and  destruction  taking  place  on  other 
.  campiises  across  the  country.  But  they  chose 
tobuUd. 

These  efforts  were  demonstrations,  too. 
They  ara  reminders,  lest  we  forget,  that 
this  genvatlon — which  Is  one  of  the  best 
lnformed|p  history — Is  as  responsible  as  any 
before  It. 

The  young  should  not  be  measured  by  the 
aimless  or  lawless  few  among  them. 
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FREEDOM  HIGH  SCHOOL  IN  BETH- 
LEHEM,  PA.,  STIRS  ART  INTER- 
ESTS IN  TALKING  GALLERY 


HON.  FRED  B.  ROONEY 

or    PKNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  AprU  13.  1970 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  high  school  in  my  congres- 
sional district  which  ranks  among  the 
finest  new  secondary  school  facilities  in 
the  country  Is  offering  Its  students  and 


visitors  a  unique  experience  in  art  ap- 
preciation. 

Freedom  High  School  in  Bethleham. 
Pa.,  which  was  dedicated  by  Hubert  H. 
Humphrey  while  he  served  as  Vice  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  has  developed 
a  talking  art  gallery. 

With  the  aid  of  the  school's  multi- 
media communications  system,  a  second 
floor  art  gallery  offers  taped  commen- 
taries on  student  art  works.  The  com- 
ments are  the  artists'  own  views  of  their 
art. 

Similar  talking  exhibits  were  pioneered 
by  the  National  Gallery  and  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  in  Washington  and 
several  other  prominent  art  museums 
around  the  country. 

Freedom  High  School's  experiment  In 
talking  art  is  gaining  favorable  reaction 
from  students  and  adults  alike.  It  is  a  fine 
example  of  how  learning  opportunities 
can  be  improved  by  modem  technology 
and  I  am  pleased  to  include  in  the  Record 
a  description  of  the  Freedom  High  Talk- 
ing Art  Gallery  which  appeared  In  the 
Bethlehem  Globe-Times:  , 

Taijunc  Gallebt  Comks  to  Pskkdoic 
(By  Steve  Day) 

Freedom  High  School  Is  the  first  school 
In  the  country  to  have  a  talking  art  gallery. 

But,  as  Impressive  as  this  might  sound, 
the  fact  Is  that  the  gallery  Is  Just  another 
facet  of  the  long  awaited  multi-media  com- 
munications system  at  the  ultra-modern 
school.  Most  people  know  It  as  the  dial  access 
system. 

The  magic  number  to  dial  at  Freedom  Is 
150.  The  gallery  visitor  then  hears  the  artist 
discuss  his  work  from  a  speaker  hung  on  a 
wall  of  the  second-floor  gallery. 

Dr.  Frederick  GUmartln,  art  supervisor  for 
the  Bethlehem  School  District,  says  that  "to- 
day's youngsters  have  been  weaned  on  the 
mass  media. 

"And  practically  from  birth  they  have  been 
confronted  by  'talking  pictures.'  namely 
'television.'  "  GUmartln  has  taken  hold  of  this 
point  and  pushed  It  "Into  the  mute  world  of 
the  art  gallery." 

The  Inaugural  exhibit  Is  20  pieces  by  stu- 
dents from  the  Easton  Area  High  School. 
The  students  taped  their  responses  to  their 
own  work  as  they  viewed  It  In  Easton.  The 
comments  were  completely  spontaneous. 

The  student's  thoughts  were  candid  and 
refreshing.  The  tape  was  not.  Gllmartln  had 
to  decide  whether  to  use  this  poor  tape  as 
the  Initial  example  of  the  "talking  gallery" 
or  have  a  better  tape  made  by  speech  stu- 
dents. 

A  new  tape  was  made  by  a  Freedom  drama 
class  who  familiarized  themselves  with  the 
work. 

Mrs.  Louise  Roberts,  chairman  of  Freedom's 
art  department,  said  that  "one  of  the  Joys 
of  this  talking  gallery  Is  that  It  Is  communi- 
cation between  students.  I  saw  how  students 
here  would  become  cold  toward  art  because 
they  wanted  to  know  'what  Is  he  trying  to 
do  In  that  painting?'  and  no  one  was  around 
to  explain." 

She  said  that  many  students  who  would 
ordinarily  brush  by  the  art  work  will  now 
stop  and  listen,  or  ask  her  to  dial  the  tape. 
"And  a  group  of  parents  who  visited  was 
absolutely  fascinated." 

The  National  Gallery  In  Washington.  D.C. 
set  precedent  for  audio  galleries  In  1968  and 
since  then  the  Smithsonian  Institution; 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  In  New  Tork; 
Chicago  Institute  of  Art.  and  San  Francisco 
Museum  of  Art  have  followed  suit. 

The  variety  of  subject  matters  and  media 
by  the  young  Easton  artists  enhances  this 
innovation  In  school  art  galleries.  Among  the 
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pieces  are  metal  work;  mask  and  beer  can 
assemblages,  a  vibrant  tissue  paper  Illustra- 
tion of  a  polluted  city,  and  a  number  of  pen- 
cil and  pen  and  Ink  sketches. 

Well-known  Bethlehem  painter  Will  Beh- 
ler  Is  scheduled  for  a  one-man  show  at  Free- 
dom High  School  beginning  next  week. 

Perhaps  one  o-  the  prerequisites  for  ex- 
hibiting In  galleries  of  the  future  will  be  that 
the  artist  be  a  proficient  speaker. 


ANSWERING  ABA  COMMITTEE  RE- 
PORT ON  CONSUMER  LEGISLATION 


HON.  BOB  ECKHARDT       \ 


OF 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Moilday.  April  13.  1970 
Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  again 
a  small  segment  of  the  bar  of  the  United 
States  purports  to  speak  for  American 
lawyers  in  a  manner  in  which  I  think  is 
against  both  the  interests  of  the  lawyers 
and  the  interests  of  the  people.  A  com- 
mittee of  nine  men  of  the  American  Bar 
Association's  Section  of  Antitrust  Law 
has  come  out  against  consumer  class  ac- 
tions as  a  means  of  revitalizing  Ameri- 
can law  for  the  protection  of  the  con- 
sumer and  in  favor  of  relegating  this 
important  subject  matter  to  the  old, 
tired  processes  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission.  All  the  consumer  bills  deal- 
ing with  this  subject— my  bill  in  the 
House,  Senator  Tydinos'  bill  in  the  Sen- 
ate, and  the  administration's  proposals — 
call  for  consumer  class  actions,  yet  this 
small  defense  lawyer-oriented  splinter  of 
the  whole  body  of  the  bar  proposes  al- 
together bureaucratic  processes  for  pro- 
tectifig  consumers.  Belatedly  the  coun- 
sel for  many  corporations  that  deal  with 
consumers  come  out  for  stronger  Federal 
Trade  Commission  processes. 

They  are  saying,  "Please  throw  us  in 
the  briar  patch."  the  briar  patch  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission.  Indeed,  this 
is  exactly  where  they  want  to  be  thrown. 
As  Ralph  Nader  has  pointed  out,  ad- 
ministrative agencies  have  fallen  down 
in  their  duty  to  protect  the  public  inter- 
est. They  have  become  the  hospitable 
briar  patch  into  which  malefactors 
against  consumers  wish  to  be  thrown, 
and  the  lawyers  for  these  interests  do 
not  even  have  the  subtlety  of  Brer  Rab- 
bit but  plead  directly  their  preference 
for  the  briar  patch  of  the  Fedei;*!  Trade 
Commission.  What  a  comfortable  and 
sound  hedge  against  effective  action  this 
has  become.  It  is  a  familiar  ground  of  the 
Washington  lawyer  who  can  speak  di- 
rectly to  the  Commissioners  and  other 
administrative  personnel  of  the  agencies. 
He  cannot  speak  directly  to  the  Judge 
who  is  trying  the  case  in  which  he  is  in- 
volved about  the  merits  of  that  case.  He 
has  come  to  be  more  comfortable  with 
those  before  whom  he  may  plead  over 
lunch  than  before  those  he  must  address 
at  the  bar. 

Naturally  the  typical  defendant  lawyer 
who  wants  to  isolate  his  client  from  the 
risk  of  a  large  and  successful  cltiss  action 
does  not  want  to  put  this  effective  in- 
strument in  the  hands  of  the  consumer. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  bar  committee's  report  quite  auda- 
ciously says: 

Experience  Indicates  that  class  actions  do 
not  achieve  their  goal  and  In  fact  mlUtate 
against  effective  relief. 

Yet  the  class  action  has  been  perfected 
and  has  been  effective  in  the  consumer- 
type  drug  antitrust  case.  It  is  good 
enough  for  big  plaintiffs  who  own  stock 
in  corpwrations  whose  directors  have  al- 
legedly cheated  them.  Why  is  it  not  good 
enough  for  little  people  who  have  been 
massively  bilked  for  defectively  manu- 
factured products?  Why,  merely  because 
the  amount  in  controversy  is  something 
less  than  $10,000.  should  consumers  go 
without  an  effective  remedy? 

The  Bar  committee  belatedly  supports 
the  proposition  that  'effective  relief  for 
unconscionable  practices  aimed  at  the 
consumer  are  both  timely  and  generally 
warranted."  But  at  the  close  of  the  hear- 
ings held  on  the  consumer  class  action 
bills,  on  February  24,  1970.  my  colleague, 
the  Honorable  Hastincs  Keith,  remarked 
to  Mr.  Herbert  H.  Schifl,  representing 
the  American  Retail  Federation: 

I  am  somewhat  intrigued  by  the  fact  that 
you  have  suggested  that  we  ought  to  hear 
from  the  Bar  Association  and  the  American 
Bankers  Association.  I  don't  believe  that 
they  have  requested  to  appear. 

It  was  after  this  suggestion  that  the 
Honorable  John  M.  Murphy,  acting 
chairman  of  the  committee,  requested  an 
opinion  of  the  Bar  Association  and  it 
was  not  until  March  27,  1970,  that  the 
request  was  answered. 

I  believe  it  is  itoteresting  to  note  Mr. 
Schiff's  objections  in  contemplating  why 
the  committee  was  so  slow  and  what  ac- 
tivated this  small,  special  interest  sub- 
committee to  respond  as  it  did  to  the  re- 
quest. Mr  Schifl^said: 

In  answer  to  the  first  part  of  your  ques- 
tion, they  may  not  look  upon  this  as  seriously 
as  we  do  and  they  may  not  work  as  fast  as 
we  do.  The  American  Bar  Association,  Its  peo- 
ple, do  a  lot  of  business  with  our  people  as 
they  do  with  a  lot  of  other  people  and  the 
American  Bankers  Association  are  financiers 
and  they  finance  us  In  business  as  well  as  the 
smsUl  loan  people  when  It  comes  to  things 
Uke  major  appliances  where  they  w^U  be 
carrying  the  paper  and  they  are  going  to  be 
definitely  affected. 

It  may  be  presumed  that  Mr.  Schiff 
and  other  Industry  witnesses  did  spur 
those  who  "do  a  lot  of  business  with  our 
people"  to  get  interested  in  the  con- 
sumer class  action  bill.  Though  the  in- 
cident is  not  of  majpr  importance  in  it- 
self, these  direct  contacts  can  be  traced 
through  such  specific  language  as  some 
contained  in  the  testimony  of  Edward 
Dunkelberger,  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
Covington  and  Burling,  counsel  for  the 
National  Canners  Association,  whose 
partner  is  one  of  the  nine  members  of 
the  committee  that  was  responsible  for 
the  ABA  report.  He  recommended  the  use 
of  the  word  "unused"  in  place  of  the 
word  "new"  in  section  201(a)  (6)  of  HH. 
14931,  the  admirUstratlon  bill— transcript 
of  hearings  before  the  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee,  page  294, 
February  19, 1970.  This  exact  recommen- 
dation appears  in  the  Bar  committee's 
report. 
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Some  of  the  committee's  objections  to 
court  relief  are  most  puzzling  unless  con- 
sidered in  light  of  the  interest  of  Wash- 
ington lawyers  in  controlling  the  process. 
For  instance,  on  page  30  of  the  report^e 
committee  shows  a  preference  for  tne 
use  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
hearing  examiner  over  the  use  of  what 
the  committee  calls  "an  often  distant 
Federal  Court."  It  is  true,  of  course,  that 
a  "hearing  examiner"  can  ride  circuit  for 
the  distant  commission.  But  for  myself 
I  would  rather  entrust  my  rights  to  courts 
and  juries  located  in  my  State,  usually 
my  town,  than  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
the  FTC  in  Washington,  D.C,  particu- 
larly when  members  of  this  committee  of 
the  Bar  are  in  Washington  with  much 
closer  access  to  them  than  I  am. 

With  all  its  shortcomings  our  system 
of  using  judges  and  iy^fes  to  determine 
private  rights  is  far'oetter,  far  less  cor- 
ruptible than  any  other  system  of  deter- 
mining private  rights  and  remedies.  I 
submit  that  it  is  better  than  the  so-called 
"prompt  and  imcomplicated"  procedure 
for  "recovery  of  actual  damages  by  con- 
sumers" propwsed  by  the  committee. 
Listen  to  this  uncomplicated  and  prompt 
procedure: 

As  soon  as  final  determination  of  liability 
In  a  proceeding  commenced  by  the  Justice 
Department  or  the  FTC  either  through  a  flmal 
court  Judgment  or  a  final  Commission  order, 
the  Commission  will  designate  a  hearing  ex- 
aminer to  see  that  Injured  consumers  are  ac- 
corded relief.  The  hearing  examiner  will  Im- 
mediately enact  a  process  by  which  consum- 
ers who  have  suffered  from  the  practice  wlU 
be  made  aware  that  they  can  obtain  mone- 
tary recovery  and  any  other  appropriate 
reUef. 

Now,  what  does  this  mean?  It  means 
that  if  Betsy  Smith  has  bought  a  de- 
ceptively advertised  and  faulty  dish- 
washer, she  first  hires  a  Washington  law 
firm  to  lobby  with  the  FTC  or  the  Justice 
Department  to  bring  a  general  action 
against  the  Dixie  Belle  Washing  Machine 
Co.  After  the  case  has  wended  its  way 
through  the  FTC  and  the  Justice  De- 
partment processes,  an  order  will  be 
issued.  Of  course,  she  has  no  way  of  in- 
fluencing the  nature  of  that  order, 
though  her  rights  may  depend  on  Its 
terms.  She  then  must  present  her  case 
before  the  hearing  exsuniner. 

Peculiarly,  the  Bar  committee  suggests 
that  she  may  not  need  a  lawyer  in  this 
process.  Presumably  the  Dixie  Belle 
Washing  Machine  Co.  will  be  represented 
by  counsel.  Her  case  is  not  decided  by  a 
jury  or  persons  living  in  her  community 
but  by  a  hearing  examiner  sent  down 
from  Washington. 

If  Betsy  Smith  gets  a  favorable  de- 
termination from  the  hearing  examiner, 
the  Dixie  Belle  Washing  Machine  Co.  will 
probably  want  to  appeal  the  case  and  the 
"simple  and  prompt  proceeding"  may 
lose  such  character  as  it  wends  its  way 
through  the  Federal  court  system. 

It  should  be  understood  here  that  I  am 
not  arguing  against  reform  of  the  FTC 
processes,  but  I  reiterate  what  I  said  to 
the  committee  upon  the  opening  of  the 
hearing: 

Congress  has  the  means  of  making  (a  ve- 
hicle for  justice  for  consumers)  one  that  U 
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self-Induced  and  self-propelling,  not  one 
that  depends  for  lU  Impetus  upon  the  good 
motivations  and  energetic  administration  of 
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who  does  government  admlnlstraUsa  work 
and  antitrust  work.  Names  of  cUents  not 
known. 

CHnrin  T>/w>kMr*11itr  racantlv  formed  his  ovm 
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their  knowledge  of  German  history  and  cul- 
ture. In  addition  to  this  test  students  at 
the  fourth  year  level  are  required  to  write 
an  eaaav  In  German  on  an  assigned  topic. 
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all  nations,   entangling  alliances   with 
none." 
In  that  First  Inaugural  Address,  he 
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Brother  Parrell  welcomed  his  flrst 
class  at  Malone  on  November  17,  1960. 
There  were  66  freshmen  students  and 
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brothers  In  1958.  Orotmd  for  the  first  buUd- 
Ing  was  broken  late  the  next  year.       < 

On  Nov.  17,  1960  Brother  Parrell  welcomed 
his  first  freshman  class  of  66  students.  In  the 
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seU-lnduced  and  self-propelling,  not  one 
that  depends  for  lU  Impetus  upon  the  good 
motivation*  and  energetic  admlnlatratlon  of 
%  oommlselon.  Commlaalons  are  not  always 
well  motivated.  Many  exemplify  tba  prin- 
ciple of  the  poHum  guarding  the  otilcken 
coop. 

The  Commlaslon  processes  are  neces- 
sary for  the  protection  of  many  very 
small  consumers.  Many  reprehensible 
practices  should  be  curbed  by  cease-and- 
desist  orders  as  they  are  now.  It  may  be 
desirable  to  provide  a  system  of  fines  and 
of  some  degree  of  restitution  In  a  proper 

But  I  still  insist  that  the  following 
principles  of  law  and  Justice  are  para- 
mount: 

Just  as  the  fear  of  criminal  prosecu- 
tion goes  a  long  way  toward  making  men 
honest,  the  threat  of  an  effective  civil 
suit  goes  a  long  way  toward  malting 
them  scrupulous.  Though  lawsuits  are 
sometimes  complicated  and  protracted, 
the  fact  that  they  are  available  induces 
people  dealing  with  each  other  to  deal 
fairly.  Unless  there  Is  an  effective  proc- 
ess for  individuals,  acting  either  alone 
or  in  concert,  to  obtain  redress,  without 
the  prior  intervention  of  a  governmental 
agency,  honesty  and  fair  dealing  rest 
solely  upon  the  consciences  of  the  deal- 
ers and  the  bureaucrats  and  the  sensi- 
tivity of  these  consciences  I  am  not  will- 
ing  to  trust. 

The  report.  In  outlining  its  proposed 
process,  requires  that  the  consumer 
await  the  go-ahead  sign  from  the  Com- 
mission. It  says  on  page  31 : 

The  CommlBBlon  wUl  then  ask  the  con- 
sumer to  complete  a  form  setting  forth  the 
.  basis  of  his  oUlm. 

His  claim  is  then  to  be  serviced  "at 
Oovemment  expense."  The  report  says 
that  he  is  thus  relieved  of  certain  bur- 
dens and  that  he  need  not  hire  a  law- 
yer. I  have  no  objection  to  administra- 
tive processes  which  permit  certain  re- 
lief short  of  law  courts.  Indeed,  the  hear- 
ings indicated  that  they  were  called  for. 
But  I  have  vigorous  objection  to  pro- 
viding such  bureaucratic  nursemaldlng 
as  a  substitute  for  the  individual's  right 
to  process,  in  an  effective  way  and 
through  a  practically  available  proce- 
dure, his  legal  rights.  He  should  have  the 
right  to  counsel  and  he  should  have  the 
right  to  the  courts  without  first  filing 
with  the  bureaucracy  a  "form  setting 
forth  the  basis  for  his  claim." 

And.  in  passing.  I  must  say  that  I  am 
always  suspicious  of  those  who  advise  me 
that  the  proceeding  I  am  engaged  in  is 
"so  uncomplicated  that  no  lawyer  may 
be  required." 

Following  Is  the  Ust  of  members  of 
the  committee: 
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who  does  government  admlnlstraUxs  work 
and  antitrust  work.  Names  of  clients  not 
known. 

Edwin  Rockefeller  recently  formed  bis  own 
law  Arm.  Until  about  six  months  ago  he  was 
a  partner  of  Wald.  Harlurader  &  Rockefeller, 
a  prominent  firm  doing  a  lot  of  administra- 
tive agency  practice.  This  firm  has  been  on 
both  sldee  of  antitrust  matters. 

William  Simon,  partner  in  Houghrey.  Si- 
mon. Baker  &  Murchlson,  a  Washington.  D.C. 
firm  engaged  primarily  In  government  and 
administrative  practice. 

H.  Thomas  Austem,  partner  In  Covington 
&  Burling.  He  Is  the  law  partner  of  Edward 
Dunkelberger,  representing  the  National  Can- 
ners  Association.  This  firm  has  an  interna- 
tional reputation  for  having  the  largest  cor- 
porate clients. 

Allen  C.  Holmes,  partner  In  Jones.  Day, 
Cockley  A  Reavls,  Cleveland.  Ohio,  represent- 
ing the  Chrysler  Corporation,  Firestone  Tire 
Sc  Rubber  Company,  General  Motors  Corpora- 
tion, Westlnghouse  Electric  Company,  Cleve- 
land Trust  Company,  Tlmken  Roller  Bear- 
ing Company,  and  many  others. 

William  T.  Llfland  of  Cahlll,  Gordon,  Son- 
nett.  Relndel  &  Ohl,  a  prominent  New  Tcwk 
City  arm  representing  many  of  the  largest 
companies  in  the  country  and  are  Involved 
currently  In  defending  several  of  the  anti- 
trust class  actions. 

Marcus  Mattson  of  Lawler,  FelU  and  Paul, 
a  prominent  Loe  Angeles,  California  firm  that 
represents  Standard  Oil  of  California,  Pa- 
cific T&T,  General  Motors  Corporation,  West- 
ern Union.  May  Department  Stores,  Bank  of 
America.  Reliance  Steel  Corporation  and 
many  others. 
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Brwcva.  CoMMtrm  on  Consuiizb  Lboxsla- 
noN  or  THB  AMEUcair  B*«  AaaociATXox 
Edgar  X.  Barton,  partner  in  White  and 
Case,  a  large  Wall  Street  firm  In  New  Tork 
City,  with  many  of  the  largest  companies  as 
Its  cUents. 

Donald  McSweeney,  partner  In  Schlff.  Har- 
den. Walte,  Dorschel  and  Brltton,  a  promi- 
nent Chicago  firm,  which  has  represented 
UJ3.  Steel,  major  book  publishers,  and  many 
other  very  large  commercial  and  Industrial 
plants. 

James  Rill,  partner  In  Collier.  Shannon. 
Rill  and  Kdwards,  a  Washington.  D.C.  firm. 


HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

or    WISCONSIN 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  ApHl  13.  1970 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  German 
Language  smd  School  Society — Deutscher 
Sprach  imd  Schulverein — foimded  in 
Milwaukee  in  1956,  recently  held  its 
15th  annual  German  essay  contest  in 
Wisconsin. 

A  description  of  this  yearly  event,  and 
of  the  German  Language  and  School 
Society,  follows: 

THX  OntMAN  liANOTTAOS  AND  SCHOOL  SOCnCTT 

(By  Gerhard  Rohr,  president) 

Tlie  German  Language  and  School  Society 
was  founded  In  Milwaukee  In  1956.  One  year 
later  It  was  chartered  as  a  nonprofit  educa- 
tional corporation  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  Wisconsin. 

Membership  In  this  organization  is  open 
to  all  persons  who  have  reached  the  age  of 
eighteen  (18)  and  who  are  Interested  In  the 
objectives  of  this  organization. 

The  purpoee  of  the  society  Is  educational: 
promoting  interest  in  and  understanding  of 
the  German  cxilture  and  Unguage  of  a  non- 
poll  tlcal,  non-rellglous  nature  by  means  of 
an  annual  essay  contest  for  stiidents  of  the 
German  language,  lectures  and  social  af- 
fairs for  adults. 

The  most  notable  event  sponsored  by  this 
society  Is  the  annual  German  Essay  con- 
teat.  This  contest  Is  open  to  all  students  of 
public  and  private  high  schools  In  Wiscon- 
sin presently  enrolled  In  a  German  course. 
All  participants  take  the  objective  part  of 
the  test.  This  section  is  designed  to  test  the 
students'  listening  and  reading  comprehen- 
sion of  the  German  language.  It  also  tests 


their  knowledge  of  German  history  and  cul- 
ture. In  addlUon  to  this  test  students  at 
the  fourth  year  level  are  required  to  write 
an  essay  In  German  on  an  assigned  topic. 

These  tests  are  held  annuaUy,  In  1970  for 
the  fifteenth  time.  Thty  are  simultaneously 
held  at  eleven  centers:  B^lwaukee,  Madi- 
son, Waukesha.  Eau  Claire,  Sheboygan,  West 
Bend,  Racine,  Appleton,  La  Crosse,  Superior. 
Wausau.  At  these  centers  the  contest  la 
supervised  by  members  of  the  German  de- 
partments of  the  various  universities  and 
colleges. 

The  eight  top  ranking  students  In  the  con- 
test are  Invited  for  an  oral  Interview  be- 
fore  an  independent  Jury.  It  Is  the  respon- 
sibility of  this  jury  to  select  the  two  top 
prize  winners.  These  two  prizes  are  a  four 
week  study  and  vacation  trip  to  Germany 
where  the  students  will  live  with  German 
families.  We  feel  that  these  students  wlU 
become  representatives  of  our  youth  and  of 
the  best  education  available  In  the  United 
States,  and  tBat  they  are  ambassadors  of  good 
will  and  must  be  able  to  exercise  tact,  good 
Judgment  and  courtesy. 

llie  Jury  cboees  the  two  top  prize  winners 
on  the  basis  of  their  academic  records  and 
personality.  Members  of  the  German  facul- 
ties, representatives  of  our  local  government 
and  civic  organizations  as  well  as  outstand- 
ing citizens  have  served  on  the  Jury. 

The  members  of  this  society  raised  the 
funds  to  sponsor  the  two  grand  prizes,  many 
cash  and  valuable  book  prizes  which  will  be 
awarded  to  other  students  who  have  shown 
outstanding  achievement  In  this  contest. 

The  representative  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin, 
Dr.  Prank  Grlttner,  stated  at  the  last  prize 
award  ceremony: 

"Por  years,  we  at  the  Department  for  Pub- 
lic Instruction,  have  followed  the  Important 
and  successful  work  of  the  German  Lan- 
g\uige  and  School  Society  with  greatest  In- 
terest. We  cannot  evaluate  highly  enough 
the  effect  which  the  activities  of  this  society 
have  upon  the  success  of  our  teaching  ef- 
forts. The  fact  that  the  achievements  of  the 
students  are  also  recognized  by  an  organiza- 
tion other  than  the  school  undoubtedly  acts 
as  a  stimulus  which  leads  to  Increased  efforts 
and  acoompllsbments  on  the  part  of  the 
students." 

The  contest  developed  from  a  local  affair 
with  63  participants  In  1956  to  a  statewide 
event  with   675   participants  In   1969. 

The  members  of  the  German  Language 
and  School  Society  have  dedicated  this  or- 
ganization to  the  task  of  promoting  Interest 
In  foreign  language  Instruction.  As  Ameri- 
cans of  German  descent  we  believe  that  our 
efforts  contribute  to  the  great  work  of  re- 
building and  maintaining  a  better  under- 
standing between  the  nations. 


THOMAS  JEFFERSON  TODAY 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or  NEW  ToaK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  ApHl  13,  1970 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
is  the  anniversary  of  the  birth  date  of 
Thomas  Jefferson.  Although  the  views 
of  our  third  President  are  not  as  en- 
lightened in  certain  aspects  as  we  might 
prefer — such  as  his  ideas  regarding  rela- 
tions between  the  races — there  is  much 
that  he  said  nearly  two  centuries  ago 
that  remains  appropilate  today. 

When  we  are  enraroiled  in  a  costly 
Asian  war  let  us  recall  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son's advice  in  his  First  Inaugural  Ad- 
dress to  pursue  "honest  friendship  with 
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all  nations,  entangling  alliances  with 
none." 

In  that  First  Inaugural  Address,  he 
also  provided  some  thoughts  that  our 
present  Vice-President  might  do  well  to 
dwell  upon. 

If  there  be  any  among  us  who  would  wish 
to  dissolve  this  Union  or  to  change  Its  re- 
publican form,  let  them  stand  undisturbed 
as  monuments  of  the  safety  with  which 
error  of  opinion  may  be  tolerated  where  rea- 
son Is  left  free  to  combat  It. 

We  should  also  heed  his  advice  to 
maintain — 

The  supremacy  of  the  cIvU  over  the  mili- 
tary authority. 

When  we  are  burdened  with  a  bureau- 
cratic government  that  frequently  is  un- 
responsive to  the  desires  of  the  people, 
let  us  not  put  aside  suggestions  to  alter 
the  government  as  being  radical  in  na- 
ture. If  placed  in  the  scheme  of  Ameri- 
can history  such  suggestions  may  ac- 
tually be  conservative.  Nearly  200  years 
have  passed  since  Thomas  Jefferson 
stated  in  the  document  that  is  the  birth 
certificate  of  our  Nation : 

We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident; 
that  all  men  are  created  equal;  that  they  are 
endowed  by  their  creator  with  certain  un- 
alienable rights;  that  among  these  are  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness;  that 
to  secure  these  rights,  governments  are  In- 
stituted among  men,  deriving  their  Just 
powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed; 
that  whenever  any  form  of  government  be- 
comes destructive  of  these  ends.  It  Is  the 
right  of  the  people  to  alter  or  abolish  It.  and 
to  Institute  new  government. 


TRIBUTE  TO  BROTHER  THOMAS  8. 
F ARRET  J. 


HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  ApHl  13,  1970 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  fellow  cit- 
izens of  Canton  and  Stark  County.  Ohio, 
will  pay  tribute  this  weekend  to  Brother 
Thomas  S.  Farrell  who  retires  this  year 
as  president  of  Malone  College.  I  cannot 
be  present  in  person,  but  I  wish  to  add 
my  word  of  praise  for  Brother  Farrell 
and  call  attention  to  the  remarkable 
work  he  has  done  in  our  area. 

Brother  Farrell  came  to  Canton  about 
IS  years  ago  in  the  course  of  a  search 
for  a  new  site  for  La  Mennais  College  of 
Alfred,  Maine,  a  task  he  was  assigned 
by  the  Brothers  of  Christian  Instruction 
who  desired  to  relocate  and  enlarge  the 
Institution.  He  liked  what  he  saw  in  Can- 
ton and  the  people  of  Canton  welcomed 
the  possibility  of  a  new  liberal  arts  col- 
lege. As  a  result,  Malone  College  was  es- 
tablished by  Brother  Farrell  in  Canton 
in  1959  and  he  has  served  as  its  president 
since  that  date. 

Canton  and  Stark  County  people  hold 
him  in  warm  regard  and  affection  for  his 
personal  qualities  as  well  as  his  success 
with  the  college  and  his  willing  partici- 
pation in  such  diverse  community  ac- 
tivities as  the  United  Fund,  the  Red 
Croas,  mental  health,  and  other  civic 
programs.  We  will  be  sony  to  see  him  go. 
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Brother  Farrell  welcomed  his  first 
class  at  Malone  on  November  17,  1960. 
There  were  66  freshmen  students  and 
seven  faculty  members.  Since  then  the 
enrollment  has  grown  to  over  1,000  and 
the  faculty  to  over  75,  15  of  whom  are 
brothers  of  the  order. 

Additional  details  of  the  growth  of  the 
Institution  are  set  forth  in  the  Canton 
Repository  article  which  I  will  Include 
with  my  remarks. 

The  college  will  remain  in  Canton  as 
a  living  memorial  to  the  work  of  this 
dedicated  man.  On  a  more  personal  note, 
I  am  one  of  hundreds  who  will  always 
recall  virith  pleasure  our  association  with 
Brother  Farrell  and  who  wish  him  well 
in  whatever  new  assignment  he  may  un- 
dertake. We  are  grateful  for  the  fact 
that  our  community  is  a  better  place 
because  he  spent  so  many  years  among 
us. 

The  article  follows: 
Wai,8H's  Bkotheb  Farbzll  Retirino 

Brother  Thomas  S.  Farrell.  the  man  who 
founded  Walsh  College  on  a  rolling  Plain 
Itownshlp  meadow  11  years  ago  and  has  been 
Its  only  president.  Is  retiring. 

The  68-year-old  Canadlan-bom  educator 
will  finish  out  this  school  year  as  head  of 
the  Institution  he  has  seen  grow  from  a 
single  class  of  66  freshmen  to  a  four-year 
degree-granting  college  with  an  enrollment 
of  1,023. 

Brother  Farrell  cited  his  long  tenxire  as 
president  of  the  college  as  his  primary  con- 
sideration In  requesting  retirement.  Only 
Glenn  L.  Clayton,  president  of  Ashland  Col- 
lege since  1948,  has  served  longer  as  head 
of  a  private  college  In  Ohio. 

What  Brother  Farrell  does  after  his  retire- 
ment June  30  "Is  up  to  my  superiors  In  the 
Brothera  of  Christian  Instruction,"  he  said. 
"Where  they  want  to  send  me  and  In  what 
capacity  Is  up  to  them  and  I  will  follow  their 
wishes." 

Walsh  trustees  will  pick  a  new  president 
before  June  30.  They  have  not  yet  made  a 
selection. 

Brother  Henry  O.  Vanasse,  trustees'  chair- 
man, said  Brother  Farrell's  retirement  re- 
quest was  granted  "with  regret." 

"The  board  of  trustees  also  Join  me  In  an 
expression  of  heartfelt  gratitude  for  your 
decade  of  leadership  at  Walsh  College  and 
the  trustees  want  you  to  know  of  their  grati- 
tude for  your  courage,  your  prudence  and 
diligence  In  making  our  hopes  a  reality.  In 
making  Walsh  College  a  respected  member 
of  the  educational  commimlty  and  a  valu- 
able asset  to  the  people  of  northeastern 
Ohio. 

Brother  Farrell  came  to  the  Canton  area 
in  the  mld-1960e  looking  for  a  place  to  relo- 
cate La  Mennais  College  of  AJfred,  Itlalne. 
While  In  the  area,  he  made  a  courtesy  call 
on  the  late  Most  Rev.  Emmet  M.  Walsh, 
Bishop  of  the  Toungstown  Diocese. 

It  was  Bishop  Walsh  who  suggested  that 
the  college  be  established  In  the  Canton  area 
and  In  1969  consented  to  have  It  named  for 
him. 

"The  late  bishop's  deep  Interest  In  educa- 
tion, his  warmth,  his  enthusiasm  and  gran- 
dem*  of  vision  convinced  the  brothers  that 
they  should  establish  the  college  In  this  dio- 
cese." Brother  Farrell  later  recalled. 

"Bishop  Walsh  promoted  the  venture  with 
his  complete  approval  and  moral  and  finan- 
cial support." 

That  «iniin»Hai  support  was  a  $304,000  gift 
from  the  diocese  to  build  a  residence  hall  for 
the  t*<"^Mng  brothers  who  attend  Walsh  as 
students. 

The  original  60  acres  of  campus  on  the 
south  side  of  Baston  Street  NW  Just  west  of 
Market    Avenue    was    purchased    by    the 
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brothers  In  1958.  Ground  for  the  first  buUd- 
Ing  was  broken  late  the  next  year.       < 

On  Nov.  17,  1960  Brother  Farrell  welcomed 
his  first  freshman  class  of  66  students.  In  the 
early  days,  he  also  took  time  from  his  admin- 
istrative duties  to  teach. 

One  class  was  added  each  year  and  In  1964 
the  first  graduation  was  held. 

Growth,  under  Brother  Farrell's  leadership, 
has  been  steady.  The  college  now'has  116 
acres,  five  buildings.  Including  two  residence 
halls  for  a  total  of  400  students,  a  physical 
education  center  In  the  works,  faculty  num- 
bering over  75  and  student  body  totaling 
1,023,  Including  670  day  students  and  263  In 
evening  courses. 

Since  Its  founding,  Walsh  College  has  been 
synonymous  with  the  robust,  friendly  brother 
at  Its  helm. 

His  relationship  with  his  adopted  com- 
munity has  gone  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
Walsh  campus.  He  has  been  active  In  the 
United  Fund  and  Is  chairman  of  the  Canton 
ohi^ter  of  the  American  Red  Cross  and  a 
member  of  the  Stark  County  Mental  Health 
and  Retardation  Board. 

He  Is  a  member  of  the  National  Education 
Association,  National  Catholic  Education  As- 
sociation, Council  for  the  Advancement  of 
Small  Colleges  and  Epsllon  Delta  Sigma  and 
Phi  Delta  Kappa  fraternities. 

Brother  Farrell  was  bom  In  Montreal,  Que- 
bec and  attended  public  schools  and  then 
Sacred  Heart  Normal  School. 

He  earned  his  Bachelor  and  Master  of  Art* 
degrees  from  St.  Michael's  College  In  wmoo- 
skl.  Vt.,  and  did  graduate  work  at  Ottawa, 
Montreal  and  Catholic  universities. 

His  teaching  career  started  in  1930  at  Mt. 
Assumption  Institute  in  Plattsburg,  N.Y.  He 
later  taught  at  his  order's  school  In  Blddefont 
and  Sanford,  Maine  and  Pall  River,  Mass. 

At  various  times  he  served  as  athletic  di- 
rector, dean  of  boys,  acting  principal  and 
principal  at  Mt.  Assxunptlon. 

He  spent  1947-48  on  a  sabattlcal  at  High- 
land College  on  the  Isle  of  Jersey  In  the 
English  Channel,  headquarters  for  the  2300 
member  Brothers  of  Christian  Instruction. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees 
of  the  order  from  1950  to  1961  and  wm  presi- 
dent of  La  Mennais  College  from  1966  to  1968 
before  founding  Walsh. 


PRESIDENTIAL  ACTION  URGED  TO 
RELIEVE  NEW  ENGLAND  CONSUM- 
ERS FROM  EXCESSIVE  FUEL  OIL 
COSTS 


HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

OF    MASSACBtTSrrTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  ApHl  13.  1970 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you 
well  know  the  increasing^r  high  cost  of 
fuel  oil  has  been,  for  too  long,  visit- 
ing extreme  economic  hardships  upon 
all  consumers  in  Massachusetts  and 
throughout  the  New  England  region. 

As  you  are  also  aware,  early  this  year, 
a  Cabinet  task  force  appointed  by  the 
President  completed  a  12-month-long 
examination  of  the  restrictive  oil  import 
quuta  system  and  issued  a  comprehen- 
sive report.  In  the  report  the  task  force 
rec<»nmended  that  quota  limitations  be 
scrapped  and  replaced  by  a  flexible  tar- 
iff arrangement.  Unfortunately,  for  some 
unexplained  reasons,  the  President,  thus 
far,  has  not  seen  fit  to  implement  his 
own  task  force's  recommendations. 

Last  wedc  the  Small  Business  Subcom- 
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mlttee  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Bank- 
init  and  Commerce,  chaired  by  the  dis- 
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States  must  buy  Insurance  ag<tlnst  interrup- 
tions in  our  supply  of  oil  by  protecting  the 
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ern  alliance  and  Nixon  administration  re- 
views.   The    President's    National    Security 
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The   present   offset    agreement,   by   which 
West  Germany  pays  back  80  percent  of  the 
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made  an  extremely  strong  case  here  against 
substantial  reductions.  But  they  added  that 
the  final  decision  would  await  an  across-the- 
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retary  of  Defense  Melvln  R.  Laird  accepted 
the  Idea  "In  principle"  during  his  talks  with 
Schmidt  here. 
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mlttee  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Commerce,  chaired  by  the  dis- 
tiiigulshed  Senator  Thomas  J.  McIntyrb. 
of  New  Hampshire,  held  2  days  of  hear- 
ings on  the  inflationary  and  anticom- 
petitive aspects  of  the  oil  import  pro- 
gram, as  it  applies  to  home  heating  oil 
in  the  Northeast.  The  purpose  of  the 
hearings  was  to  develop  testimony  and 
information  for  presentation  to  the  Pres- 
ident with  the  hope  that  it  may  serve 
to  expedite  his  acUon  in  granting  the 
economic  reUef  to  the  New  England  oil 
consumer  that  Is  so  desperately  needed 
and  so  long  overdue. 

In  preserving  cooperation  with  my 
Massachusetts  and  New  England  col- 
leagues here,  in  seeking  executive  ap- 
proval of  such  reUef  for  our  regional 
consumers.  I  presented  a  sUtement  to 
Senator  McIntyrks subcommittee  which 
I  include  here: 

SrATKMXNT  or  Hon.  Habou)  D.  Dowohttk  to 
Small  Bttsutsss  STTBCOMscrrm  or  rnm 
Sknatk  BAmuNO  and  Ctnu«NCT  Commtttxe 
ON  Apmn.  8.  1970 

Mr.  Chairman:  First.  I  would  like  to  thank 
this  distinguished  subcommittee  for  afford- 
ing me  this  opportunity  to  express  my  con- 
vlcuons  concerning  the  mandatory  oil  import 
program. 

Others  who  h*ve  sppe*r«d  before  you  have 
documented  the  extm  coet.that  this  program 
imposes  on  the  American  consumer.  During 
the  eleven  year  history  of  the  quota  system, 
direct  costs  to  the  consumer  have  risen  until, 
at  present.  It  Is  costing  us  a  toul  of  over  tS 
billion  each  year.  Moat  of  thU  nwmey  goes 
directly  Into  the  pockets  of  certain  oil  re- 
finers, who  are  permitted  to  buy  specified 
amounts  of  oil  at  the  world  market  price  and 
•eU  that  oil  In  the  United  States  at  the  arti- 
ficially high  domestic  price.  And  the  burden 
of  paying  that  higher  price  falls  heavily— 
dUproportlonately  so — on  oil  consumers  In 
New  England,  where  some  eight  of  ten  homes 
are  heated  by  oU.  In  Massachusetts,  for  ex- 
ample. It  Is  estimated  that  the  mandatory 
Import  quotas  cost  every  family  of  four  about 
$140  In  increased  oil  price  In  1969. 

And  why  la  this  Injustice  permitted  to 
continue? 

According  to  law.  the  only  Justification  for 
the  Imposed  quota  system  Is  that  It  protect* 
our  national  security,  that  Is.  that  It  pre- 
vents us  from  relying  too  heavily  on  foreign 
soxirces  of  supply,  which  might  be  severed  In 
a  time  of  national  emergency. 

This  committee  Is  well  aware.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, of  what  the  President's  Cabinet  Task 
Force  on  Oil  Import  Control,  reporting  In 
February  after  a  year-long  study,  thought  of 
the  quota  system's  effect  on  national  se- 
curity: 

-  (The  fixed  quota  UmltaUons|  bear  no  rea- 
sonable relation  to  current  requirements  for 
protection  either  of  the  national  security  of 
essential  oil  constmiptlon."         ^ 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  only 
legally  allowable  Justification  for  the  import 
quota  system  was  found  Inappropriate  by  th« 
President's  Task  Force. 

Unhappily,  the  President  has  not  seen  fit 
to  Impletnent  his  own  Task  Force's  recom- 
Doendatlons.  phasing  out  the  oil  Import 
quotaa  over  three  to  five  years,  and  substi- 
tuting a  system  of  fiexlble  tariffs.  What  he 
has  done,  even  more  unhappily.  Is  to  Impoae 
a  quota  where  there  previously  was  none;  on 
oil  piped  In  from  our  good  neighbor  Canada. 
I  do  not  feel.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  a  national 
wnergency  would  cut  off  our  Canadian 
•ouroea  of  oU  In  the  ma«t  extreme  set  of  for- 
seeable  clrciimstances. 

When  a  man  buys  lna\iranoe.  he  pays  no 
more  than  necessary  for  the  amount  of  pro- 
taotlon  he  has  Judged  advisable.  If  the  United 
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States  must  buy  Insurance  agnlnat  Interrup- 
tions In  our  supply  of  oil  by  protecting  the 
domestic  oil  Industry,  we  should  be  Insuring 
against  emergencies  that  are  reasonable  to 
anticipate,  and  we  should  pay  no  more  than 
necessary  for  that  insvurance. 

I  feel  strongly,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
recommendation  of  the  President's  Cabinet 
Task  Force  should  be  Implemented  without 
further  delay.  I  urge  this  distinguished  com- 
mittee to  take  whatever  action  It  deems  ap- 
propriate to  accomplish  that  objective. 


April  13,  1970 
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EUROPEANIZATION— A   STEP  TO- 
WARD THE  VOLUNTARY  ^RMY 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  13,  1970 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent 
visit  to  the  White  House  of  German 
Chancellor  Willy  Brandt  has  resulted  in 
renewed  and  interesting  discussion  in  the 
press  about  the  future  of  the  American 
forces  in  Europe. 

It  is  no  secret  that  these  forces  are 
not  now  and  never  have  been  of  sufficient 
strength  to  do  the  Job  assigned  them. 
Unless  Europe  will  defend  herself  from 
an  attack  by  the  Soviet  and  its  satellites, 
she  cannot  be  again  defended  by 
Americans.        ' 

This  means  that  Americans  in  Europe 
are  nothing  more  than  pledges  of  good 
faith — hostages,  if  you  please — to  our 
NATO  commitment.  When  we  find  the 
Soviet  complacently  sailing  its  warships 
through  the  Bosporus  and  the  Darde- 
nelles — within  the  territory  of  our  NATO 
Eastern  Anchor.  Turkey— it  is  high  time 
to  wonder  about  the  present  validity  of 
these  NATO  commitments. 

Perhaps  a  giant  step  forward  in  the 
direction  of  ending  the  draft  smd  return- 
ing to  an  all-volunteer  army  would  be 
a  Europeanization  of  Europe  suid  the  re- 
calling of  our  forces  from  that  continent. 
These  VS.  units  could  be  disbanded,  the 
size  of  our  Army  reduced,  and  the  size 
of  the  draft  correspondingly  reduced.  By 
returning  the  enlistment  standards  to 
their  peacetime  normal,  there  would  be 
no  fear  of  a  deterioration  in  the  quality 
of  our  forces  when  they  return  to  a 
volimtary  basis. 

Reduction  in  the  size  of  the  Army 
would  automatically  reduce  the  expendi- 
tures for  defense,  both  long-term  and 
short-term.  If  we  can  avoid  using  these 
moneys  to  buy  votes  in  the  upcoming  elec- 
tions, we  can  even  reduce  the  burden  on 
our  taxpayers.  Such  an  idea  as  that 
might  be  welcome  news  to  our  people. 

I  include  In  my  remarks  pertinent 
newspaper  clippings  relating  to  the 
American  presence  in  Europe: 

[From  the  Washington  Star.  Apr.  11.  1970] 

Nixon.  Bi^niit  Pttt  Orr  Talks  on  UjS.  Fobcx 

(By  George  Sherman) 

President  Nixon  and  vlslUng  German 
Chancellor  Willy  Brandt  have  decided  to 
defer  discussion  of  future  American  military 
presence  In  Europe. 

According  to  Informed  sources,  the  two 
leaders  agreed  yesterday  In  their  first  talk  at 
the  White  House  that  detailed  examlnaUon  of 
American  troop  levels  must  wait  both  West- 


ern alliance  and  Nixon  administration  re- 
views. The  President's  National  Security 
Council  machinery  has  already  launched  such 
a  study  on  future  European  strategy. 

Nixon  saw  Brandt  off  today  after  their  sec- 
ond meeting,  lasting  50  minutes,  this  morn- 
ing at  the  White  House.  Contrary  to  usual 
practice  the  two  leaders  did  not  make  public 
statements  summing  up  their  conversatlona 
before  the  departure. 

But  officials  on  both  sides  stressed  that  the 
omission  did  not  reflect  any  hitch  In  the 
talks.  Rather,  they  said,  neither  Brandt  nor 
Nixon  wanted  to  endanger  the  delicate  Ger- 
man negotiating  position  In  East  Europe  by 
any  appearance  that  the  United  States  is 
sponsoring  the  West  German  dialogue  with 
the  Communists. 

Brandt,  accompanied  by  Vice  President 
Splro  T.  Agnew.  Is  flying  to  Florida  for  the 
Apollo  13  moon  launching  before  returning  to 
Germany. 

So  far  Nixon  and  bis  chief  aides,  fighting 
mounting  congressional  pressure,  have  prom- 
ised publicly  that  no  substantial  changes  in 
the  310,000-level  of  forces  In  Europe  will  be 
made  before  June  30,  1971.  Throughout  yes- 
terday Brandt  repeatedly  urged  publicly  that 
the  U.S.  maintain  a  "continued  and  adequate 
military  presence"  In  Europe. 

Yesterday,  In  an  atmosphere  which  both 
sides  agreed  was  extraordinarily  friendly, 
Brandt  won  the  first  full  personal  endorse- 
ment by  Nixon  for  the  new  German  Initia- 
tives toward  Soviet  Europe. 

HINTED   BT    TOAST 

German  government  spokesman  Conrad 
Ahlers  said  that  Nixon,  In  the  private  talks, 
had  expressed  "full  confidence"  In  Brandt 
and  assured  the  chancellor  that  German 
Initiatives  In  Europe  also  had  the  "full  con- 
fidence" of  the  Nixon  administration. 

Nixon's  toast  to  Brandt  at  the  formal 
White  House  dinner  last  night  hinted  at 
this  endorsement.  He  praised  Brandt  for 
maintaining  "the  strength  that  is  necessary, 
to  preserve  freedom."  while  still  pursuing  "a 
policy  of  negotiation  which  we  hope  will 
eventually  take  the  place  of  confrontation 
.  In  the  very  heart  of  Europe." 

In  response  Brandt  repeated  that  the 
"painful  partition"  of  Germany  could  only 
be  cured  by  healing  the  split  dividing  Eu- 
rope. He  was  striving,  Brandt  said,  for  a 
structure  of  peace  under  which  countries  on 
both  sides  of  the  line  could  achieve  "a  higher 
degree  of  security  through  a  higher  degree 
of  cooperation." 

Earlier  in  the  questlon-and-answer  period 
at  a  National  Press  Club  luncheon,  the  chan- 
cellor explained  that  West  German  efforts 
toward  "coexistence"  with  the  East  German 
state  would  not  yield  quick  results.  He  had 
said  In  his  speech  that  this  Intra-German 
dialogue,  no  less  than  that  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Poland,  was  "free  from  llliislon 
and  nervous  haste." 

"raXK    FSOM    HASTX" 

The  main  problem,  he  then  told  a  ques- 
tioner, was  not  "formal  treaty"  commitments 
between  two  German  states.  It  was  how  to 
heal  the  real  problems  of  a  divided  people. 

At  some  future  time,  he  said.  West  Ger- 
many might  well  agree  to  Join  the  United 
Nations  along  with  the  East  German  state — 
but  only  if  that  regime  began  tearing  down 
the  "walls"  preventing  Germans  from  meet- 
ing one  another. 

Brandt  made  clear  during  the  day  that 
negotiating  success  In  East  Europe  depended 
upon  continued  military  and  political 
strength  of  the  Western  alliance.  And  that 
strength,  in  turn,  he  said,  depended  upon 
keeping  American  forces  In  Europe. 

"BTTBDTN-BHAalNG"    ACCXPTXD 

To  this  end  the  German  government  has 
indicated  here  that  It  U  wUUng  to  accept 
"burden-sharing"  In  the  ooet  of  thooe  forces. 
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The  present  offset  agreement,  by  which 
West  Germany  pays  back  80  percent  of  the 
$950  million  annual  foreign  exchange  costs 
of  American  troops  In  Germany,  runs  iinttl 
June  30.  1971. 

According  to  Informed  sources,  Brandt  has 
told  Nixon  that  he  would  like  to  have  the 
principle  of  btirden-sharlng  discussed  and 
formulated  formally  by  NATO.  Then,  under 
that  NATO  umbrella,  the  United  States  and 
West  Germany  could  enter  early  discussions 
for  continuing  the  offset  costs  agreement. 

Must  Keep  U.S.  Foacs  in  Eukope.  Resob  Sats 
(By  Orr  Kelly) 

The  continued  presence  of  large  American 
forces  In  Europe  Is  even  more  Important 
now  than  It  has  been  In  the  past,  according 
to  Army  Secretary  Stanley  R.   Resor. 

Speaking  to  the  Los  Angeles  World  Affairs 
Council  yesterday,  Resor  made  the  strongest 
appeal  so  far  by  a  high  administration  of- 
ficial to  keep  substantial  numbers  of  Ameri- 
can troops  In  Europe. 

His  speech  apparently  was  Intended  to 
counter  Increasing  pressure  In  the  Senate  for 
a  sharp  reduction  In  the  number  of  men 
still  In  Europe  a  quarter  of  a  rentury  after 
the  end  of  World  War  II. 

.  WARNS  OF  VACTTUM 

Resor  said  It  would  undoubtedly  be  pos- 
sible to  make  relatively  minor  reductions  In 
headquarters  staff  and  backup  support  for 
the  more  than  300,000  men  in  Europe. 

But  he  warned  that.  If  large  numbers  are 
withdrawn,  they  would  probably  leave  a 
power  vacuum  on  the  contlnmt. 

"Soviet  military  forces  could  dominate 
Europe  without  ever  being  used,  if  there 
were  no  substantial  forces  to  oppose  them," 
he  said.  "No  doubt  the  Soviets  would  prefer 
this." 

The  only  country  potentially  capable  of 
being  able  to  replace  American  forces  would 
be  West  Germany,  he  said.  Such  a  change, 
he  warned,  could  be  dangerous  to  the  peace 
of  Europe. 

CAUTIONS  ON  SAVINGS 

Resor  also  argued  strongly  against  those 
who  say  the  United  States  can  save  money 
by  bringing  Its  troops  home. 

"The  savings  from  withdrawing  our  troops 
from  Western  Europe  would  not  be  great," 
he  said.  "In  fact,  there  might  be  no  savings 
at  all." 

The  only  way  substantial  amounts  of 
money  can  be  saved,  he  said.  Is  by  not  only 
bringing  the  troops  home  but  by  disbanding 
them. 


[From  the  Washington  Star,  Apr.  12,  1970] 

Bbamdt  Assttbed  ON   UJS.  Tboofs 

(By  George  Sherman) 

President  Nixon  has  reassured  visiting  Ger- 
man Chancellor  Willy  Brandt  that  there  will 
be  90  precipitate  vTlthdrawal  of  American 
troops  from  Europe. 

American  officials  explained  that  Nlzon, 
during  two  days  of  talks  ending  yesterday, 
sought  to  correct  the  "wrong  impression" 
that  the  United  States  will  begin  reducing  Its 
310,000  troops  In  Western  Europe  after  June 
30. 1971. 

The  President  already  has  pledged  publicly 
that  there  will  be  no  substantial  changes 
before  that  date. 

White  Hotise  Press  Secretary  Ronald  L. 
Zlegler  said  yesterday  that  "It  does  not  nec- 
essarily follow  that  there  wUl  be  a  revision" 
after  June  1971. 

SUBVET  AWArrXD 

He  reported  that  the  President  has  no  plans 
for  cutting  back  troop  strength  in  Europe, 
having  only  said  that  the  strength  should  be 
reviewed  "from  time  to  time." 

Other  officials  admitted  that  Brandt  and 
bis  defense  minister,  Helmut  Schmidt,  bad 
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made  an  extremely  strong  case  here  against 
substantial  reductions.  But  they  added  that 
the  final  decision  would  await  an  across-the- 
board  study  now  under  way  In  the  President's 
National  Security  Council  machinery. 

Zlegler 's  remarks  followed  closely  on  a 
strong  assertion  by  Army  Secretary  Stanley 
R.  Resor  on  Friday  In  Los  Angeles  that  large 
American  forces  In  Europe  are  essential.  He 
warned  against  a  large  withdrawal  which, 
he  said,  would  leave  a  power  vacuum  on  the 
continent. 

The  administration  campaign  Is  aimed  at 
mounting  pressure  In  Congress,  led  by  Sen- 
ate Majority  Leader  Mike  Mansfield  of  Mon- 
tana, for  sharp  and  Immediate  force  cutbacks 
In  Europe. 

German  officials  made  no  secret  of  their 
worry  and  Indicated  that  a  major  aim  of 
Brandt  here  was  to  bolster  Nixon  resistance 
to  the  pressure. 

Zlegler  yesterday  said  Nixon's  comments 
were  "totally  consistent"  with  Secretary  of 
State  William  P.  Rogers'  recent  press  con- 
ference remarks  that  a  reduction  would  be 
given  "serious  consideration"  during  1971. 
But  officials  said  they  feared  Rogers'  remarks 
may  have  fed  expectations  of  a  cutback. 

ASKS   "ADEQUATE"   PRESSURE 

Brandt  publicly  argued  here  that  a  "con- 
tinued and  adequate"  American  military 
presence  In  Europe  Is  essential  to  the  delicate 
negotiations  now  going  on  to  heal  the  East- 
West  division  In  Europe. 

Unilateral  American  cutbacks  would  re- 
move any  Incentive  for  the  Russians  and 
their  allies  to  negotiate,  he  said,  and  It 
would  leave  gape  in  NATO  defenses  and  cause 
psychological  havoc  In  West  Europe. 

On  Friday,  Brandt  told  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  that  it  would  be  "pre- 
mature" to  make  substantial  American  troop 
reductions  before  any  progress  Is  registered 
In  the  Soviet-American  talks  on  limiting 
strategic  arms.  Those  talks  enter  their  sec- 
ond stage  In  Vienna  on  Thursday. 

After  the  final  50-nilnute  talk  with  Nixon 
at  the  White  House  yesterday.  Brandt  flew 
to  Florida  with  Vice  President  Splro  T.  Agnew 
to  watch  the  Apollo  13  launch.  Afterward 
he  was  returning  to  Germany. 

NO  PT7BLIC  BEMABKS 

Nixon  and  Brandt  parted  company  outside 
the  White  House  Rose  Garden  with  a  smile 
and  handshake,  but  vrtthout  the  customary 
public  remarks  on  their  talks.  The  omission 
had  been  agreed  to  previously,  and  Zlegler 
explained  that  there  were  "no  outstanding 
bilateral  problems"  between  the  two. 

But  he  carefully  hedged  on  how  involved 
Nixon  Is  m  the  current  West  Germany  Initia- 
tives to  open  genuine  dialogues  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  Poland  and  East  Germany. 
Zlegler  said  that  in  the  State  of  the  World 
report  Feb.  18,  Nixon  had  taken  a  "positive 
attitude"  toward  these  delicate  negotiations. 

Officials  later  said  that  neither  Nixon  nor 
Brandt  saw  much  advantage  In  a  dramatic 
U.S.  embrace  of  the  West  German  policy. 
Neither  side  wants  to  feed  natural  Soviet 
suspicions  that  the  United  States  is  in  fact 
running  the  show.  Therefore,  Nixon  said  as 
little  as  possible  In  public  about  it. 

MOVE  TOWARD  WABSAW  PACT 

Zlegler  said  that  the  talks  had  been  "very 
worthwhile,  very  constructive,  very  com- 
plete." Other  officials  later  added  that  the 
two  leaders  agreed  that  there  would  be  no 
"quick  solid"  results  from  the  East-West 
negotiations  In  Europe. 

It  also  was  agreed,  these  officials  said,  that 
the  Western  alliance  should  take  the  initia- 
tive toward  the  Warsaw  Pact  for  a  balanced 
reduction  of  troops  in  Europe. 

The  Initiative  Is  expected  to  come  out  of 
the  semi-annual  May  meeting  of  NATO  nUn- 
Isters  In  Rome.  According  to  German  sources, 
the  British  and  German  defense  ministers 
already  have  outlined  the  proposal  and  Sec- 
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retary  of  Defense  Melvln  R.  Laird  accepted 
the  Idea  "in  principle"  during  his  talks  with 
Schmidt  here. 

But.  according  to  these  sources.  Nixon 
wanted  more  details  before  giving  final  agree- 
ment. 


TESTING     TIME     HAS     COME     FOR 
PRESIDENT'S  WAR  POLICY 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  13.  1970 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  former 
Vice  President,  Mr.  Humphrey,  has  writ- 
ten a  column  on  our  Southeast  Asitm  in- 
volvement. It  appeared  in  the  Sunday, 
April  5,  1970,  Minneapolis  Tribune.  I  in- 
clude it  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Testing  Time  Has  Come  fob  PREsmENT's 
War  Policy 
(By  Hubert  H.  Hvunphrey) 

Once  again  we  are  being  tempted  and 
tested.  Pressxires  are  mounting  from  Hanoi, 
Peking  and  Moscow.  The  war  of  nerves  has 
been  added  to  the  war  of  men  and  weapons. 
The  fighting  in  Laos  and  the  overthrow  of 
Prince  Sihanouk  In  Cambodia  raise  the 
danger  of  a  bigger  and  more  dangerous  war 
m  Southeast  Asia  and  threaten  to  halt  the 
President's  program  of  disengagement  from 
Vietnam. 

There  Is  considerable  pressure  from  Saigon 
for  the  President  to  slow  down  his  program  of 
troop  withdrawals.  This  pressure  must  be 
resisted,  and  the  President's  schedule  of 
troop  reductions  must  be  maintained.  The 
American  people  are  once  again  on  edge 
about  Laos  and  Cambodia.  The  President 
has  Informed  the  nation  of  whatever  In- 
volvement we  have  In  Laos,  and  at  present 
It  seems  there  will  not  be  any  direct  Involve- 
ment of  American  forces  In  Cambodia. 

The  real  test  of  President  Nixon's  Guam 
doctrine  Is  now  underway.  We  are  frankly 
confronted  with  whether  or  not  we  wish 
to  pursue  a  course  that  relies  primarily  on 
military  power  or  to  turn  our  attention  to  a 
peace  offensive  of  diplomacy  and  negotiation. 

MORE  active  DIPLOMACT   NEEDED 

With  the  developments  in  Laos  and  Cam- 
bodia and  the  danger  of  the  fires  of  war 
spreading  throughout  all  of  Indochina,  It  Is 
becoming  Increasingly  obvlotis  that  the  policy 
of  Vletnamlzatlon  Is  but  one  part  of  a  peace 
program.  Vletnamlzatlon  Is  essentially  a  mil- 
itary policy  of  disengagement.  To  end  the 
war  and  to  bring  any  kind  of  security  or 
neutralization  to  Vietnam  requires  not  only 
troop  withdrawals  but  also  a  political  set- 
tlement. And  this  necessitates  a  much  more 
active  diplomacy  than  has  taken  place  these 
last  six  months. 

The  closer  we  come  to  a  political  settlement 
through  the  channels  of  diplomacy,  the 
greater  the  chances  for  a  neutralization  of 
all  Southeast  Asia  and  an  end  to  the  fighting. 

At  a  time  when  we  have  needed  political 
and  diplomatic  direction,  we  have  experi- 
enced a  period  of  diplomatic  drift  and  delay. 
This  lack  of  Initiative  cannot  continue  with- 
out serious  consequences  In  view  of  the  In- 
creased danger  of  a  wider  war  Involving 
Cambodia,  Laos  and  Thailand. 

Action  Is  needed  In  these  areas: 

1.  The  negoUatlons  at  Paris  must  be  up- 
graded. The  Lodge  vacancy  has  existed  for 
over  foxir  months,  which  has  lowered  the 
level  of  negotiations  all  around.  President 
Nixon  should  send  his  own  personal  ambas- 
sador to  the  Paris  peace  talks.  He  must  be  a 
fnan  of  recognlzed  national  stature.  He  must 
be  Instructed  that  the  United  States  U  not 
tied  to  the  past;  that  we  are  not  committed  to 
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a  military  solution;  that  we  have  the  right 
•nH  tho  nhiiirfttion  to  advocate  In  Paris  and 
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ways  that  will  provide  them  with  a  stable 

basis  for  governing. 
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the  Record  a  scries  of  letters  from  young 
Californians  who  are  quite  worried  about 
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dlBCOuragea  the  recipient  from  getting  a 
better  education  to  eventually  l>ecome  a 
productive  individual?  Can  thla  be  done  In  • 
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6  problema  other  than  pollution.  Each  Item 
could  fill  3  or  4  pages  of  questions  In  them- 
aelvea.   I  feel   I   cannot   chooee   a  priority 

*.\^..^^    ««..»«««    *->^m9    B1.A    oil     vm-rv    nnn- 
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Association,  comjxjsed  of  450  weddies  In 
the  State,  convenes  to  consider  those 
among  them  who  best  represent  the  strict 
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a  military  solution:  th»t  we  h»ve  the  right 
and  the  obUgatlon  to  advocate  in  ParU  and 
elaewhere,  without  the  veto  ol  the  Thleu-Ky 
government,  a  political  MttlMunt. 
NiiF  ttvwrr  n  iNcxuDaD  ^ 

The  National  liberation  Front  should  be 
brought  into  the  legitimate  poUtlcal  proc- 
eeses  of  South  Vietnam,  and  the  Thleu-Ky 
government  must  accept  elections.  Interna- 
UonaUy  supervised,  with  all  parties  taUng 
part.  We  can  beet  exert  dlplomaUc  preesure 
and  exercise  dlplomattc  InlUatlve  while  our 
mlUtary  presence  in  South  Vietnam  aUows 
negotiations  for  the  formaUon  of  a  broad- 
ened and  more  representative  government  In 
Saigon.  The  administration  should  not  hesi- 
tate to  speak  out  pubUcly  as  well  as  privately 
against  any  police-state  actions  by  the  Saigon 
authorities  such  as  the  recent  arrest  of  the 
elected  delegate.  Chau. 

This  has  been  a  difficult,  costly  and  ugly 
war.  and  at  best  It  wlU  be  a  difficult  peace. 
But  If  we  do  not  use  every  poUtlcal  and 
dlplomaUc  means  at  our  disposal  now,  we 
will  And  our  efforts  to  bring  about  a  poUtlcal 
settlement  weakened  by  our  Vletnamlzatlon 
poUcy  and  the  Thleu-Ky  governments  com- 
mitment to  a  mlUtary  solution. 

2.  President  Nixon  should  launch  a  full- 
»  scale  diplomatic  offensive  to  bring  to  bear 

the  full  weight  of  the  international  commu- 
nity on  Southeast  Asia  If  a  wider  war  U  to 
be  prevented.  This  dlplomaUc  JnlUaUve 
would  Include  the  reconvening  of  the  Geneva 
Conference,  to  consider  all  aspects  of  the 
conflict  In  Southeast  Asia. 

3.  The  United  Nations  peacekeeping  ma- 
chinery should  be  used  Immediately.  The  new 
and  dangerous  situation  In  Southeast  Asia 
Involving  the  security  of  Thailand.  Cambodia 
and  Laos  as  weU  as  Vietnam  demands  UJf. 
acUon. 

4.  The  time  is  at  hand  to  lay  the  ground- 
work for  a  regional  security  organization  in 
Southeast  Asia.  The  8EATO  treaty  Is  as  out 
of  date  as  colonialism  Itself.  We  must  look 
forward  to  the  day  when  a  regional  mutual 
security  treaty  of  the  nations  Involved  In 
Southeast  Asia  takes  the  place  of  8EATO. 
In  the  meantime  we  should  encourage  and 
assist  friendly  nations  in  the  area  for  self 
defense. 

5.  One  sure  way  to  limit  our  commitments 
in  Southeast  Asia  is  for  the  President  to  make 
clear  that  no  more  draftees  wlU  he  sent  to 
fight  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Surely  we  have  learned  that  the  primary 
responslblUty  for  security  and  development 
In  Asia  rests  with  the  Asian  nations  them- 
selves. They  must  take  the  lead.  It  is  they 
who  best  understand  themselves — their  past 
and  their  hopes  for  the  future.  We  should  be 
prepared  to  cooperate — to  be  a  helpful  part- 
ner, not  a  domlnaUng  force.  We  do  have 
an  Interest  in  Asia — but  we  are  not  an  AaUn 
power.  We  aire  a  Pacific  power. 

We  should  continue,  particularly  during 
this  period  of  translUon.  to  be  concerned 
with  Asian  affairs.  We  cannot  ignore  the 
real  problems  that  will  conUnue  In  Southeast 
Asia  once  we  are  gone  from  Vietnam.  Without 
becoming  an  Asian  power,  deeply  enmeshed 
in  the  politics  and  problems  of  that  conU- 
nent.  we  can  and  should  support  hopeful 
efforts  by  local  peoples  to  work  out  their 
own  destiny. 

Tiuax  cxmucums  BCQtmxD 
But  whatever  role  we  play  In  Southeast 
Asia  should  carefuUy  foUow  three  guidelines^ 
Self-help,  regional  and   multilateral  assist- 
ance, and  selecUve  American  Involvement. 

First.  local  countries  must  mii^lfest  a 
willingness  to  help  themselves,  both'to  pro- 
vide security  and  to  undertake  economic 
and  social  development;  and  they  must  have 
the  courage  to  organise  their  own  affairs  In 
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ways  that  will  provide  them  with  a  stable 
basis  for  governing. 

Second,  primary  responslbUlty  for  helping 
Individual  nations  provide  for  their  secxixlty 
and  economic  developmeiat  should  rest 
with  the  nations  In  the  area  and  with  multi- 
lateral and  regional  organizations. 

Third.  American  help  should  be  selective 
and  carefuUy  measured.  Our  efforts  must  be 
Justified  by  our  own  interests  and  responsi- 
bilities; and  they  should  be  concentrated 
on  economic  development  through  multi- 
lateral means. 

We  are  no  longer  the  only  source  of  help 
against  threaU  to  the  security  of  South- 
east Asia,  or  against  poverty.  Constructive 
developments  there  wlU  be  lasting  only  If 
they  spring  from  efforts  by  local  countries, 
and  if  they  command  broad  popular  support. 

It  is  around  these  guidelines  that  we  can 
develop  a  bipartisan  policy  for  Asia.  It 
must  have  the  active  cooperaUon  and  sup- 
port of  Congress — implemented  by  periodic 
and  consistent  consulUtlon  by  the  President. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Humphrey  has  out- 
lined five  areas  in  which  he  believes  im- 
mediate action  is  needed.  I  am  convinced 
that  the  emphasis  on  increased  diplo- 
matic efforts  is  vital. 

The  Vice  President  also  establishes 
three  guidelines  which  should  govern  our 
future  in  Asia.  He  points  out  that  the 
United  States  is  a  Pacific  power,  not  an 
Asian  power.  I  think  this  is  a  real  dis- 
tinction and  that  we  must  recognize, 
once  free  of  our  Southeast  Asian  involve- 
ment, that  our  vital  interests  are  not  at 
stake  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  note 
that  while  I  am  less  sanguine  about  the 
possibihty  of  a  political  settlement  in 
Vietnam  than  Mr.  Humphrey  seems  to 
be.  I  agree  with  him  that  Vietnamlza- 
tion.  even  if  successful,  "is  but  one  part 
of  a  peace  program."  A  policy  which 
downgrades  the  peace  negotiations  in 
Paris  and  does  not  actively  pursue  an 
international  peace  offensive  is  not  a 
policy  I  can  support. 
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CAUPORNIA  STUDENTS  VIEWPOL- 
LUTION,  NATIONAL  PRIORITIES 

HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

or  csuroama 
IN  THK  HOU8B  OF  RKPRBSKNTATIVES 

Monday.  AprU  13.  1970 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  earUer  this  year,  in  an  effort  to 
determine  how  citizens  see  as  key  priori- 
ties for  future  governmental  action.  I 
asked  many  Califomians  their  opinions 
on  a  number  of  environmental  issues 
and  their  rating  of  national  priorities. 

Over  a  half  million  concerned  Cali- 
fomians responded  to  my  questions,  and 
the  overall  impact  was  that  of  tremen- 
dous emphasis  on  the  need  for  stronger 
Government  action  to  maintain  environ- 
mental quality. 

But,  in  addition,  I  am  pleased  that  the 
questionnaire  I  used  in  this  poll  has  been 
employed  by  a  number  of  schools  and 
school  districts  throughout  the  State  for 
similar  opinion-taking  efforts. 

In  the  past  month.  I  have  Inserted  in 


the  Rtcord  a  series  of  letters  from  young 
Californians  who  are  quite  worried  about 
the  environment  they  will  inherit  from 
our  generation.  I  have  received  many 
comments  about  the  depth  and  degree  of 
sophistication  shown  by  these  students 
in  their  grcsp  of  the  issues  which  com- 
prise the  real  controversies  over  environ- 
mental quality. 

Today.  I  want  to  insert  what  more 
young  California  students— from  all  edu- 
cation levels— feel  about  pollution  and 
priorities.  In  each  case,  teachers  and 
students  from  the  five  schools  circulated 
copies  of  my  prototype  questionnaire 
among  their  peers,  and  then  sent  the  re- 
sults to  me. 

I  congratulate  them— Julie  Burgess  of 
Murlal  Wright  School  in  Coyote.  Calif.; 
Gerald  J.  Casey  of  the  12th  grade  geog- 
raphy class  at  Berkeley  High  School; 
James  C.  Chance,  counselor  at  Tulelake 
High  School  on  behalf  of  the  senior 
problems  classes;  Michel  R.  Janicot,  the 
language  arts  instructor  of  the  Pleasant 
Ridge  Union  School.  Grass  Valley.  Calif., 
for  the  seventh  and  eighth  grade  English 
class;  Victor  Eugene  Jozens  for  the 
sailors  at  Fontana  Unified  School  Dis- 
trict—and I  agree  with  them  that  the 
voice  of  our  young  people  is  a  critical 
guide  for  those  of  us  who  must  make  the 
policies  which  shape  the  future  for  all  of 

us. 

In  addition  to  Just  making  choices, 
some  of  these  students  and  teachers  sent 
along  some  interesting  comments  on  the 
questionnaire  as  such,  on  the  role  of  stu- 
dents in  our  society,  and  on  the  relation- 
ship of  national  priorities.  Here  are  some 
of  those  comments : 

COIOCXMTB   ON   POIXXmON 

These  results,  as  you  can  see,  do  show  that 
our  future  generation  does  care  about  lt» 
future.  Even  tho\igh  these  students  Uve  In  a 
rural  area  that  U  as  of  now  sttll  quite  un- 
spoiled but  that  does  show  signs  of  man's 
rapes,  they  are  concerned  and  are  aware 
of  the  problems. 

As  high  school  students  the  group  whoee 
views  I  cite  below  are  not  eUglble  to  vote, 
but  as  you  know,  there  are  serious  efforts  be- 
ing made  to  extend  the  franchise  to  18  year 
olds.  In  any  case,  these  students  will  be  voters 
within  three  to  four  years  and  so  it  Is  Im- 
portant that  their  views  be  considered  on 
these  issues — not  to  mention  that  quesUons 
on  environmental  quality  are  perhaps  more 
perUnent  to  the  young  than  to  the  older 
citizens. 

The  questions  In  this  questionnaire  are 
certainly  worded  to  elicit  a  yes  answer — 
which  rm  sure  you  were  wanting.  However, 
in  ranking  priorities  It  seems  almost  Impos- 
sible to  put  each  subject  in  a  neat  little 
cubbyhole  of  Its  own.  Certainly  one  cannot 
help  but  get  greater  tax  revenues  when  a 
greater  number  of  people  are  well  educated 
and  therefore  earn  greater  salaries.  Certainly 
we  could  be  pouring  a  fracUon  of  the  tre- 
mendous mlUtary  budget  Into  improving 
OUT  world:  the  environment,  Uvlng  condi- 
tions. Job  opportunlUes.  quality  and  quan- 
tity of  food  for  all  people,  peaceful  inter- 
national relations  and  intra-natlonal.  How 
can  urban  crisis  be  separated  from  crime  and 
from  educatton.  It  would  seem  that  improv- 
ing the  opportunity  for  aU  our  people  to 
realize  their  individual  potentials  should  be 
our  priority.  Can  this  be  done  In  a  poisoned 
environment?  Can  this  be  done  within  a 
weUar*  ^stam  that  soaks  the  taxpayer  and 
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discourages  the  recipient  from  getting  a 
better  education  to  eventually  become  a 
productive  individual?  Can  this  be  done  In  a 
poUUcal  system  that  Ustens  to  and  bends  to 
the  pressures  of  those  Interests  which  wor- 
ship only  the  almighty  doUar  and  which  care 
Uttle  about  the  long  rim  consequences?  How 
can  our  society  expect  its  young  citizens  to 
accept  responsibiUties  when  its  poUUcal  sys- 
tem Is  so  often  more  concerned  with  propa- 
gattng  Itself  than  listening  and  responding 
to  the  needs  of  the  people  today,  and  tomor- 
row? I  do  sincerely  hope  that  this  question- 
naire was  prompted  by  genuine  concern,  and 
not  because  the  poUtlcal  bandwagon  today 
Is  the  environment. 

Thank  you  for  sending  this  quesUonnalre 
to  me.  I  relish  the  opportunity  to  express 
my  Interests  and  opinions.  As  you  can  see 
by  my  answers  I  strongly  beUeve  the  en- 
vironment quesUons  are  all  very  urgent 
problems. 

Seven  out  of  the  nine  questions  dealt 
with  environment  crisis,  problems  which 
each  dtlzen  should  be  aware  of  and  doing 
something  to  alter  It  out  of  his  own  need 
for  survival.  Yet  It  (seems)  a  necessity  to 
have  someone  else  foroe  him  to  do  this.  Over- 
population of  our  land  is  very  frightening 
to  me.  As  a  mother  and  knowing  my  love  of 
children  I  shudder  at  the  thought  of  having 
people  told  they  can  not  have  babies. 

The  number  8  questton  lumped  together 
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6  problems  other  than  pollution.  Bach  Item 
could  mi  3  or  4  pages  of  questions  in  them- 
selves. I  feel  I  cannot  choose  a  priority 
among  these  Items  they  are  all  very  con- 
nected. 

I  feel  there  Is  an  Irony  In  your  question- 
naire. The  Items  In  questton  number  8  are 
the  things  that  should  be  >worked  on  at  a 
leglslaUve  level.  All  the  other  problems  on 
environment  should  be  handled  by  each  clU- 
zen.  It  seems  that  the  human  species  doesnt 
always  do  whats  best  for  him.  What  I  am  try- 
ing to  point  out  Is  that  although  I  want 
a  good  environment  again  I  don't  like  the 
Idea  of  "written  laws"  to  govern  everything 
In  our  life. 

Students  Ratk  National  PKioarrnts 

1.  Vietnam, 
a.  PoUuUon. 

3.  Education. 

4.  InflaUon. 
6.  Crime. 

6.  Taxes. 

7.  Urban  crisis. 

8.  Other. 

I  am  impressed  by  the  views  of  these 
students  and  teachers. 

At  this  point.  I  shall  give  the  tabula- 
tion of  sjiswers  from  these  five  schools 
and  how  they  rated  national  priorities: 


QUESTIONNAIRE  RESULTS 


Murial  Wright 
1      School 


Tulcltk* 
•^TigirSchool 


Berkeley 
High  School 


Pleasant  Ridge 
Union  School 


Fontana 
Unified 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yei 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Do  you  tavor  proposals  to  ban  the  In- 
ternal combustion  gasoline  engine 
unless  it  meets  stringent  exhaust 
emission  standards? 21 

Do  you  teel  the  oil  companies  and 
automobile  manufacturers  should  be 
required  to  act  more  quickly  to  solve 
the  problems  ot  air  pollution? 22 

Do  you  favor  a  Federal  Regulatory 
Commission  on  Environmental 
Quality? " 

Do  you  favor  stronger  Government 
efforts  to  regulate  shoreline  use  in 
order  to  substantially  increase  the 
•mount  of  beach  property  available 
for  public  use? -         " 

Would  you  support  stronger  Govern-         i 
ment  efforts  to  regulate  use  of  un-       I 
developed  open  spaces,  including 
advance  acquisition  of  land  tor 
public  use? I' 

Would  you  support  a  complete  ban  on 
•II  Federal  offshore  oil  drilling  except 
In  national  emergency? 22 

Do  you  favor  much  stronger  govern- 
mental efforts  to  educate  the  public 
ss  to  tiie  problems  of  overpopula- 
llonr " 


16 


1  36  20 

8  29  27 


10 

9 
9 


67 


41  25 


SI 


9  11 


3  4t  12  10 

1  33  27  3 


0  77  1  58  7 

0  52  22  43  19 

0  55  19  53  9 

1  46  24  52  7 
0          43          28          33            26 

9 


48  10  10  1  65  11  46 


IN  RECOGNITION  OP  CITY  NEWS,  A 
WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER  SERVING 
CO-OP  CITY 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF    NXW  TOHK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  AprU  13,  1970 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  era 
of  rapidly  shifting  emphasis  on  the 
forms  and  fimctions  of  the  communi- 
cation media  in  America,  <lt  makes  me 
glow  with  pride  to  give  special  recog- 
nition to  a  relatively  small  but  effective 
and  efficient  weekly  newspaper  operating 
in  my  congressional  district. 

The  City  News  is  a  young  and  vigorous 
Independent  weekly,  serving  the  resi- 
dents of  Co-Op  City,  a  trenendous  co- 


operative housing  development  in  an 
enormous  city.  It  is  one  of  450  weeklies 
operating  in  all  parts  of  New  York  State. 

Long  thought  to  be  the  "little  broth- 
ers" of  syndicated  newspapers  serving 
only  the  small  towns  and  hamlets  of  the 
Nation,  the  independent  weeklies  have 
developed  to  a  point  of  high  journalistic 
sophistication  that  their  role  in  dissemi- 
nating news  to  the  public  has  vastly 
ch8mged. 

Thriving  in  all  parts  of  the  country — 
the  hinterlands,  suburban  areas  an*  in 
the  midst  of  our  large  metropolitan  cen- 
ters— the  weekly  papers  have  become  a 
significant  segment  of  the  communica- 
tions media  of  America.  For  this  reason 
we  ought  to  take  particular  note  of 
weekly  newspapers  selected  by  their  peers 
as  exemplars  of  their  trade. 

Therefore,  when  the  New  York  Press 
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Association,  composed  of  450  weddies  in 
the  State,  convenes  to  consider  those 
among  them  who  best  represent  the  strict 
criteria  of  professional  news  reporting 
and  newspaper  management,  the  indus- 
try and  the  pubUc  should  take  particular 

note. 

I  would  like  to  publicly  commend  the 
City  News  for  the  recognition  it  receded 
at  just  such  a  convention.  \ 

Several  weeks  ago,  this  1 -year-old 
weekly  newspaper  was  awarded  first 
place  for  general  excellence  in  news  re- 
porting— the  highest  award  in  the  cate- 
gory made  by  the  New  York  Press  Asso- 
ciation in  a  convention  held  at  Syracuse, 
N.Y.  To  add  to  its  laurels,  the  City  News 
also  garnered  a  third  place  award  for 
its  excellence  in  photography. 

Composed  of  leading  journalists  in  the 
United  States,  the  board  of  judges  ac- 
claimed the  City  News  for  its  "outstand- 
ing achievement  in  the  field  of  Journal- 
ism," a  distinction  deservedly  made  and 
proudly  accepted. 

Managed  by  a  young  but  quick-learn- 
ing executive  staff  headed  by  Editor 
Henry  Hurt,  the  City  News  epitomizes  a 
new  breed  in  an  old  and  seasoned  pro- 
fession. It  speaks  forthrightly,  unequiv- 
ocally, and  courageously.  It  concerns  it- 
self with  the  truth  by  addressing  itself 
to  all  issues,  both  large  and  small,  that 
affect  its  readers. 

Such  is  the  making  of  a  newspaper  that 
could  have  survived  the  early  era  of 
radio  and  motion  picture  newscasting 
and  has,  indeed,  prospered  in  the  present 
era  of  fierce  competition  from  television, 
magazines,  and  other  forms  of  direct 
mass  communication  media. 

It  is  a  tribute  to  a  reading  public  that 
demands  and  recognizes  these  qualities  in 
one  of  its  news  services  and  allows  it  to 
prosper.  The  people  of  Co-Op  City,  to 
whom  City  News  is  exclusively  devoted, 
deserve  a  share  in  the  coveted  awards. 
For,  after  all.  City  News  has  raised  its 
standards  to  these  high  levels  in  direct 
response  to  the  requirements  of  its  read- 
ers. That  it  was  capable  of  doing  so  adds 
to  its  achievement. 

I  commend  the  management  and  edi- 
torial staff  of  City  News  for  its  excellence 
in  craftsmanship.  I  congratulate  the  peo- 
ple of  Co-Op  Ci^  for  insisting  on  nothing 
less  than  a  giant  among  weeklies — the 
City  News  of  Hagedom  Communications. 


MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN— HOW 
LONG? 


HON.  WILUAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  IOWA 
IN  TBB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  13.  1970 
Mr   SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadis- 
tically practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1,400  American  pris- 
oners of  war  and  their  families.  / 
How  long? 
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TITLE     IX:      THE     DYNAMICS     OP 
^n^Tn-nTT  tm  i-»B*ir«rr r^ontfn  MATRONS 
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process  of  diffusion,  therefore,  llmiu  the  po- 
tential Of  economic  assistance  to  enrich  the 
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tural  and  value  systems.  Rather,  we  Intend 
to  lend  our  technical,  socUl     and  material 


at'lnwvB    f/\*    vrhot*. 
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ment.  It  ^s  even  possible  that,  through  a 
better  understancUng  of  what  we  are  now 

j.i _.    «l..k»    n.^n>.1lirla    »>iat    ^l>    should   dO 
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tics  is  the  name  of  the  game"  In  most  coun- 
tries. Including  our  own.  It  Is  often  rightly 
aruued   that  poUtlcar  skUls  In  the   United 
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the  national  Interest,  but  we  must  take  «ur# 
to  define  "national  Interest"  within  th» 
oroader  context  of  the  present  historical  slt- 
...XI *..  t\^^  Dsorcnn  ririmmlssion  on  Inter- 
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TITLE     IX:      THE     DYNAMICS     OP 
GROWTH  IN  DEVELOPINa  NATIONS 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF   NXW    TOKK 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  Apnl  13.  1970 
Mr.  ROSENTHAL-  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  colleague 
(Mr.  Fraser)  has  authored  an  article  in 
the  March  1970  'Foreign  Service  Jour- 
nal." which  issue  is  devoted  entirely  to 
title  IX  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act. 
Mr.  Frassr  Is  one  of  the  fathers  of  title 
IX.  which  seeks  to  incorporate  political 
and  social  development  In  o\ir  aid  pro- 
grams. Mr.  Fraser 's  comments  are 
worthy  of  our  attention. 

For  anyone  interested  in  the  title  IX 
concept,  and  it  is  an  important  one.  I 
recommend  highly  the  entire  issue.  Title 
IX  seeks,  in  Mr.  Fraser's  words:  "to 
broaden  AID'S  mandate  from  an  unques- 
tioning reliance  upon  the  conventional 
wisdom — that  developing  nations  most 
urgently  need  economic  assistance,  which 
promotes  a  better  standard  of  living, 
which  in  turn  eases  social  tension  and 
fosters  the  growth  of  democratic  institu- 
tions— to  a  more  searching,  critical  ap- 
praisal of  the  interaction  between  our 
external  aid  and  the  dynamics  of  change 
and  growth  in  a  developing  nation." 

Prom  personal  knowledge  I  know  that 
Don  Fraser  has  spent  many  long  hours 
probing,  questioning,  reading,  speaking 
and  writing  about  title  IX. 

This  latest  effort  is  a  synthesis  of  many 
of  his  ideas.  I  commend  it  to  you. 

The  article  follows: 
Tnxjc   EX:    Thb    Dtnamics   of   0«owth   in 
Devxlopinc  Nations 
(By  Congressman  Donald  M.  Feasbb) 
My  conviction  In  1966  when  I  sponsored  the 
Title  IX  legislation  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  was  that  our  foreign  aid  programs  de- 
pended too  much  on  a  faulty  bit  of  conven- 
tional wisdom;  the  hypothesis  was  that  de- 
veloping  nations   most   urgently   need   eco- 
nomic  assistance,   which   promotes  a  better 
standard  of  living,  which  In  turn  eases  so- 
cial tension  and  fosters  the  growth  of  demo- 
cratic Institutions. 

The  assumption  that  economic  aid  actu- 
ally does  enhance  living  conditions  for  the 
peoples  of  emerging  nations  Is  challengeable 
on  two  grounds:  first,  that  the  total  amount 
of  VS.  economic  aid  to  emerging  naUons  Is 
often  too  smaU  to  accomplish  any  general 
miracles,  and  second,  that  economic  assist- 
ance seldom  has  any  very  direct  or  massive 
effect  on  the  most  Impoverished  citizens  of 
the  third  world. 

The  first  point  can  be  substantiated  by 
comparing  the  amount  of  oxir  economic  aid 
with  the  Gross  National  Product  In  Latin 
America,  where  we  have  expended  more  than 
In  most  sections  of  the  world.  The  amount 
of  our  assistance  has  not  equalled  one  and 
one  half  per  cent  of  their  ONP.  Economic 
transfusions  at  that  rate  might  keep  the 
patient  alive,  but  they  can  hardly  be  ex- 
pected to  send  him  quickly  on  his  way  to  txiil 
recovery.  The  second  point  simply  suggests 
the  process  of  diffusion  that  occurs  whenever 
aid  U  disseminated  through  a  central  gov- 
ernment. In  such  cases  the  benefits  tend  to 
remain  In  a  country's  urban  areas,  where 
they  too  often  accrue  to  an  already  eco- 
nomically advantaged  claaa  of  citizens.  This 
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process  of  diffusion,  therefore,  llmiu  the  po- 
tential of  economic  assistance  to  enrich  the 
living  standards  of  the  general  population. 

But  faulty  diffusion  U  not  the  only  diffi- 
culty. Economic  assistance  to  a  society 
which  Is  badly  organized  does  not  automatl- 
caUy  lead  to  better  organization  through 
necessary  changes  In  Institutions,  skills  and 
attitudes.  Sometimes  such  aid  merely  adds 
to  the  Inertia  of  the  status  quo.  Occasion- 
ally the  changes  may  be  In  the  wrong  direc- 
tion- .    - 

The  question  of  how  a  society  is  organized 

and  functions  Is  our  primary  concern,  be- 
cause the  Internal  workings  of  a  society  pro- 
foundly Influence  its  international  behavior. 
Thus  Title  IX  seeks  to  broaden  AID'S  man- 
date from  an  unquestioning  reliance  upon 
the  conventional  wisdom  to  a  more  searching, 
critical  appraisal  of  the  interacUon  between 
our  external  aid  and  the  dynamics  of  change 
and  growth  In  a  developing  nation. 

This  effort  to  broaden  the  perspective  on 
our  aid  programs  embraces  the  dimension  of 
political  development  which  the  Title  IX 
legislation  seeks  to  Isolate  for  special  con- 
sideration. 

New  nations  need  to  develop  skills  for  self 
management  If  they  are  to  become  stable  and 
responsible  members  of  the  International 
community.  Yet  too  much  of  our  foreign 
assistance  has  proceeded  on  the  myth  that 
If  only  we  sufficiently  bolster  the  material 
resources  of  the  emerging  nations,  they  will 
discover  within  themselves  the  Innate  capac. 
Ity  to  manage  their  own  affairs.  The  zeal  with 
which  we  follow  changes  in  the  per  caplU 
ONP  suggests  a  single-minded  devotion  to 
the  purely  material  side  of  nation  building. 
But  as  Edgar  Owens  rightly  asserts  In  his 
recent  paper  on  political  development  In 
Southeast  Asia,  "physical  progress,  without 
a  change  In  the  role  of  man  In  society,  U 
government  by  benevolence.  But  benevolence 
Is  not.  and  never  has  been  throughout  his- 
tory, a  big  enough  Idea  to  guide  the  organi- 
zation of  societies  and  governments." 

Oenulne  development  means  change,  and 
change  Is  often  disruptive  and  desUblUzlng. 
Economic  development  usually  requires  so- 
cial and  poUtlcal  changes  In  a  political  en- 
vironment strained  by  the  tensions  Inherent 
In  the  dlsJuncUon  between  rising  expecU- 
tlons  and  the  capacity  of  the  new  nations 
to  meet  them. 

In  our  own  country  we  have  experienced  In 
recent  years  the  painful  and  disruptive 
lesions  of  change,  and  who  knows  yet  how 
they  win  ultimately  affect  our  national  po- 
Utlcal character?  What  we  cannot  well  pre- 
dict from  oiU'  own  experience  in  our  own 
land,  we  cannot  reasonably  expect  to  predict 
accurately  In  foreign  lands  subject  to  differ- 
ent social,  cultural,  and  historical  forces 
under  conditions  of  especially  aggravated 
disparity.  ^  ^ 

A  second  and  cloMly  related  myth  la  that 
whenever  Communism  threatens,  economic 
aid  win  provide  an  effective  answer.  This 
myth  Is  nowhere  more  effectively  denied  than 
In  Vietnam,  where  our  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  In  economic  aid  have  had  only 
negligible  effect  on  the  political  views  of 
those  fighting  the  war.  Political  Ideology  Is 
the  result  of  a  combination  of  many  factors, 
some  of  them  emotional,  some  of  them 
philosophical.  Ideology  emerges  from  a  com- 
plex tangle  of  varloxis  personal  and  Institu- 
tional commitments,  convictions,  and  loyal- 
ties. One  factor  In  this  complex  Is,  of  course, 
the  level  of  economic  well-being,  but  It  Is  no 
more  than  a  single  factor,  and  It  la  not 
necessarily  a  major  one. 

The  broader  perspective  we  seek  through 
Title  IX  does  not  contemplate  the  transfer 
to  other  naUona  of  our  own  sophis- 
ticated political  system,  nor  does  It  seek  the 
transfer  to  other  nations  of  our  own  cul- 
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tural  and  value  systems.  Rather,  we  intend 
to  lend  our  technical,  social  and  material 
resources  to  the  emerging  nations  for  what- 
ever usefulness  they  may  have  In  support 
of  the  efforu  of  the  nations  themselves  to 
shape  their  own  future.  In  the  process  we 
are  bound  to  pinch  some  sensitive  nerves, 
and  for  that  reason  we  must  be  especially 
vigilant  In  avoiding  any  direct  Interference 
In  the  Internal  political  decision-making  of 
the  countries  receiving  our  aid. 

Title  IX  legislation  does  contain  an  ex- 
plicit hypothesis  to  be  followed  In  our  con- 
ventional aid  programs:  the  enhancement  of 
socio-economic  pluralism.  In  part  this 
pluralism  alms  at  the  problem  of  creating 
tolerance  for  democratic  governmental  In- 
stitutions m  social  situations  complicated 
by  the  pressures  of  rising  expectations — sit- 
uations In  which  popular  demands  expressed 
through  democratic  decision-making  en- 
counter limited  resources  and  the  need  for 
economic  discipline.  This  kind  of  tolerance 
is  not  likely  to  be  promoted  best  by  dissemi- 
nation from  a  central  government  on  down; 
it  is  a  change  In  attitudes  which  will  be  ef- 
fectively promoted  by  creating  first  a  toler- 
ance for  the  limitations  under  which  local 
democratic  governmental  institutions  must 
function  as  demands  and  the  resources  to 
meet  those  demands  are  more  easily  com- 
prehended. As  democratic  government  Is  un- 
derstood at  decentralized  levels,  tolerance 
for  the  limitations  of  national  governments 
will  increase.  Out  of  this  growth  In  attitudes 
perhaps  we  can  move  toward  a  genuinely 
cooperative  pluralism  in  the  international 
community. 

Economic  institutions — trade  unions,  co- 
operatives, associations  and  some  corporate 
endeavors  for  example — can  be  useful  in 
promoting  the  idea  of  democratic  govern- 
ment because  they  provide  the  idea  with 
concreteness.  They  also  center  decision- 
making among  the  people  affected  by  the 
results  of  the  decision. 

The  principal  injunction  of  Title  IX.  how- 
ever, is  to  analyze  and  to  be  sensitive  to  the 
political.  Institutional,  and  attltudlnal 
changes  we  promote  by  our  aid.  In  this  sense 
there  are  no  such  things  as  Title  IX  projects. 
What  is  Involved  Is  not  necessarily  any  new 
course  of  action  but  rather  a  new  way  ol 
looking  at  an  old  problem. 

Professional  perspectives  tend  to  be  nar- 
row; poets  have  always  noticed  different 
things  about  roses  than  have  l>otanlst8, 
women  have  always  regarded  them  differ- 
ently than  have  fiorlsts.  It  Is  hardly  because 
of  any  physical  or  spiritual  agility  in  the  rose 
that  it  can  at  once  evoke  wisdom,  scientific 
principle,  romance  and  money;  it  Is  all  a 
matter  of  one's  point  of  view.  Nor  Is  any 
one  response  tt  a  rose  necessarily  more  legiti- 
mate than  any  other.  And  it  is  perhaps  not 
outrageously  overtaxing  an  analogy  to  sug- 
gest that  It  is  rather  the  same  with  emerg- 
ing nations:  how  one  perceives  the  complex, 
intricate  changes  Implicit  In  development  is 
at  least  In  one  respect  simply  dependent 
upon  who  Is  looking  at  the  process.  Econo- 
mists have  one  perspective,  but  political  and 
social  observers  have  other  perspectives  that 
demand  attention,  too.  If  the  whole  of  a 
developing  nation  Is  to  be  fuUy  perceived. 
Our  ultimate  Interest  is  In  a  fimctlonlng 
international  community.  The  success  of  this 
international  community  will  depend  upon 
the  power  of  the  idea  of  cooperative  plural-' 
Ism  among  nations,  an  Idea  which  cannot 
be  expected  to  grow  up  in  a  thicket  of  non- 
plurallstlc  national  Ideologies.  So,  while  rec- 
ognizing that  actual  growth  In  the  produc- 
tivity of  a  nation  may  be  much  more  difficult 
without  external  aid.  we  know  that  we  can- 
not afford  to  proceed  in  our  programs  of  for- 
eign assistance  without  some  much  broader 
tinderstanding  of  the  effects  of  our  Involve- 
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ment.  It  ^  even  possible  that,  through  a 
better  understanding  of  what  we  are  now 
doing,  we  might  conclude  that  we  should  do 
nothing  in  preference  to  continuing.  But  In 
any  case  that  undersUndlng  la  imperative. 
A  more  comprehensive  look  at  our  foreign 
assistance  programs  under  Title  IX  would 
suggest  these  kinds  of  non-economic  ques- 
tions: 

1.  How  does  one  promote  the  national  inte- 
gration of  often  traditionally  disparate  cul- 
tural and  tribal  groups?  By  what  process 
Is  local  loyalty  transcribed  Into  national  loy- 
alty? How  does  a  long  neglected  and  Impov- 
erished mass  of  people,  who  have  always  felt 
themselves  to  be  apart  from  the  business  of  a 
distant  ruling  aristocracy,  begin  to  relate  to 
the  business  of  buUdlng  a  nation?  As  the 
Internally  unifying  effects  of  the  quest  for 
Independence  or  the  struggle  against  ex- 
ternal threaw  subside,  disintegrative  forces 
within  nations  may  well  become  the  prevail- 
ing problem  of  the  1970s.  ThU  problem  is  not 
one  the  world  community  can  wisely  neglect, 
and  It  Is  not  one  which  comes  first  to  the 
mind  of  an  economist.  This  is  an  especially 
ImporUnt  inquiry  because  it  Is  one  in  which 
outside  asslsUnce  might  be  particularly  use- 
ful. Outside  observers  can  sometimes  de- 
velop perspectives  denied  to  the  parties  to 
the  conflict. 

2.  What  role  do  internal  communications 
play  In  development?  How  can  we  encourage 
the  growth  of  competence  in  communica- 
tions? What  comblnaUon  of  communications 
techniques  will  work  best  to  bring  about  the 
common  set  of  ideas  and  attitudes  that  will 
enhance  democratic  pluralism  within  the 
framework  of  a  naUonal  government?  How 
can  a  competent  communications  system 
support  the  technical  and  economic  goals 
of  a  national  development  program? 

3.  How  are  economic  and  technical  pro- 
5  grams  best  adnUnistered  so  as  to  leave  a  resl- 
5        due  of  local  skills  sufficient  to  carry  on  and 

increase  the  fruits  of  the  undertaking?  For 
example,  how  does  one  conduct  a  program 
of  community  development  so  that  the  com- 
munity retains  the  Institutional  capacity  to 
carry  on?  Community  development  has  al- 
ways been  a  major  thrust  of  our  aid  pro- 
grams, but  this  development  often  has  not 
been  effectively  institutionalized. 

4.  How  essential  Is  a  strong  legal  system? 
How  does  it  affect  a  nation's  capacity  to 
work  out  its  internal  difficulties  In  an  order- 
ly fashion? 

9.  How  are  the  new  laws  and  Institutions 
encouraged  that  will  make  the  effective  Uti- 
lization of  new  technology  possible?  As 
Edgar  Owens  has  pointed  out,  our  monetary 
and  banking  systems,  the  law  of  contracts, 
corporations,  the  law  of  property,  our  sav- 
ings and  credit  systems,  trade  unions,  pro- 
fessional associations— all  these  and  others 
have  been  as  instrumental  as  the  great  ad- 
vancements In  technology  in  carrying  our 
own  society  to  Its  present  level  of  develop- 
ment. Under  situations  of  relatively  rapid 
technological  advance,  will  these  supporting 
laws  and  institutions  be  developed  at  an 
equally  rapid  rate? 

6.  What  role  do  political  parties  and  po- 
Utlcaif  ideologies  play  in  national  develop- 
ment? To  what  extent  do  disparities  In  ac- 
cess to  political  power  reinforce  those  dis- 
parities, as  In  the  contest  between  urban  and 
rural  Interests  in  governmental  decisions? 

These  are  illustrative  of  the  questions 
which  Title  IX  legialatlon  urges  us  to  con- 
sider. ^  _^^ 

One  phrase  In  Title  IX  deserves  a  furthw 
comment.  This  phrase  refers  to  dvlc  and 
political  skills  In  the  developing  nations. 

Understandably  thU  language  was  not  em- 
braced by  AID  with  either  enthusiasm  or  a 
program.  The  reference  to  political  and  dvlc 
skills  is  based  on  the  oonvlctton  that  "poll- 
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tics  is  the  name  of  the  game"  in  most  coun- 
tries,  including  our  own.  It  Is  often  rightly 
argued  that  poUUcar  skills  In  the  United 
States  are  no  more  advanced  than  those  m 
the  developing  nations.  U  this  Is  so.  wbat 
role  has  the  United  States  to  play  In  this 
area  assuming  that  it  could  surmoimt/M* 
spine-tingling  apprehensions  about  Interfer- 
ing in  another  nation's  politics?  / 

The  answer  must  be  found  ia  the  develop- 
ing nations  themselves.  Any  Inyol^setoent  by 
the  United  States  must  reflect  Ideas  or  pro- 
posals from  political  leadership  In  other  na- 
tions—leadership which  shares  with  us  a 
commitment  to  encourage  the  growth  of  so- 
cieties m  which  political  activity  Is  a  right 
of  the  people.  Unfortunately,  our  own  major 
political  parties  in  the  United  States  are  in- 
ward looking.  They  have  no  international 
ties  and  lltUe  knowledge  of.  or  Interest  In. 
political  movements  in  other  countries. 
Thus  our  political  parties  cannot  presently 
contribute  much  in  this  area. 

In  contrast,  one  might  look  at  the  role  of 
the  Christian  Democratic  movement.  The 
growth  of  the  Christian  Democratic  move- 
ment in  most  of  the  Latin  American  coun- 
tries has  been  stimulated  and  encouraged  by 
poUtical  work  supported  by  the  European 
Christian  Democrats. 

Communist  parties  have  been  even  more 
aggressive  in  their  efforts  to  provide  training 
and  ideological  Indoctrination.  Moreover, 
their  work  often  goes  on  In  hostile  environ- 
ments. A  conference  at  Havana  brings  to- 
gether political  actlvUts  from  left  and  com- 
munist parties.  But  where  are  the  confer- 
ences for  poUtlcal  actlvUts  (not  government 
officials)  who  are  committed  to  democratic 
values?  ~A 

Ideas  for  activities  which  could  be  sup- 
ported or  sponsored  by  AID  In  the  purely 
political  field  could  come  from  gatherings  of 
poUtlcal  leaders  from  various  nations.  AID 
may  find  that  a  non- governmental  institu- 
tion could  more  easily  carry  on  this  kind  of 
activity,  preferably  one  in  which  both  of  our 
major  political  parties  shared  responslblUty. 
Any  activities  of  this  kind  would  carry  re- 
ciprocal benefits — enabling  everyone  Involved 
to  gain  a  deeper  understanding  of  the  demo- 
cratic political  process.  These  activities 
should  not  be  aimed  at  parliamentarians,  but 
at  other  layers  of  political  activists. 

A  common  American  myth  Is  that  poUtlcs 
must  be  kept  out  of  our  International 
dialogue.  The  legitimate  concern  about  In- 
terference In  another  nation's  poUtlcal  de- 
cision-making IB  generalized  to  create  a 
sterility  in  our  relationship  with  others  that 
hardly  does  us  any  good.  The  truth  Is  that 
political  dialogue— the  exchange  of  ideas— Is 
the  least  sensitive  of  aU  the  ways  In  which 
people  of  different  nations  can  relate  to  one 
another.  To  discuss  an  idea  Is  to  assume.  Im- 
plicitly, a  mutuality  of  status  which  Is  con- 
ducive to  openness  and  frankness. 

Despite  its  lack  of  response  to  the  purely 
poUtlcal  concepts,  AID  has  moved  ahead 
with  some  skill  and  understanding  In  the 
other  areas  of  Title  IX  concern.  Title  IX 
Ideas  cannot  be  mandated  through  airgrams 
sent  to  overseas  missions.  The  problem  Is  to 
create  through  training  the  deeper  under- 
standing of  nation -building  which  Title  IX 
seeks  to  encourage.  AID  through  Its  Title  IX 
division  Is  moving  toward  such  training, 
through  Its  regional  seminars  for  AID  per- 
sonnel, its  contract  with  the  Fletcher  School 
of  Diplomacy  and  In  other  ways.  It  will  be  a 
long  process  which  will  ultimately  Involve  aU 
our  institutions  of  higher  education.  Broad- 
ly enough  conceived.  Title  IX  Insights 
should  Influence  our  more  traditional  for- 
eign policy  approaches  to  other  nations. 

The  Justification  for  foreign  aid  expendi- 
tures must,  In  the  end,  be  that  they  are  In 
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the  national  Interest,  but  we  must  take  car* 
to  define  "national  interest"  within  th» 
oroader  context  of  the  present  historical  sit- 
uation. As  the  Pearson  Commission  on  Inter- 
national Development  recently  argued,".  .  . 
the  acceleration  of  history,  which  Is  largely 
the  result  of  the  bewildering  impact  of  mod^ 
em  technology,  has  changed  the  whole  TOn- 
cept  of  national  Interest.  Who  can  ask  where 
his  country  wUl  be  In  a  few  decades  v^lthout 
asking  where  the  world  vsrlU  be?  If  we  wish 
that  world  to  be  secure  and  prosperous,  we 
must  show  a  common  concern  tor  the  com- 
mon problems  of  all  peoples." 

It  is  my  continuing  belief  that  we  can  ef- 
fectively demonstrate  our  common  concern, 
but  only  Insofar  as  we  work  within  the  total 
economic  and  poUtlcal  dynamics  of  emerging 
nationhood,  and  that  Is.  In  the  end,  the 
point  of  the  Title  IX  legislation. 


GRAND   CHAMPION    STEER   TO    GO 
ON  DISPLAY  AT  EXPO  70 


HON.  TOM  RAILSBACK 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  13,  1970 
Mr  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
my  pleasure  to  attend  a  ceremony  at  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  April  7  at 
which  the  1969  grand  champion  steer  of 
the  Chicago  International  Livestock  Ex- 
position was  presented  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Japan  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  for  display  at  Expo  70. 

This  goodwill  gesture  was  made  possi- 
ble by  the  Chicago  MercantUe  Exchange, 
which  bought  the  champion  at  the  in- 
ternational and  presented  it  to  the  U.S. 
Government.  ,        ^.    . 

I  am  proud  to  say.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
Chicago's  was  not  the  only  Illinois  con- 
tribution to  this  presentation:  That  prize 
animal  was  fed  to  championship  pro- 
portions by  Brad  Lindskog  of  Prophets- 
tovra.  HI.  3:ad  is  an  11 -year-old  4-H'er 
from  my  district  who  turned  a  4-H  calf 
project  into  an  international  champion- 
ship, and  I  think  you  will  agree  that  is 
quite  an  achievement.  Brad  is  the  young- 
est person  to  win  this  honor. 

So  I  want  the  Record  to  show  that 
while  we  in  Illinois  are  proud  of  our 
efficient  livestock  feeding  industry  we 
are  even  more  so  of  boys  like  Brad  Lind- 
skog. Secretary  of  Agriculture  Hardin 
summed  it  up  well  when  he  made  the 
presentation  to  Ambassador  Shimoda  of 
Japan.  He  said: 

I  think  you  wlU  aU  agree  with  me  that 
what  we  have  here  Is  more  than  a  fine  steer. 
It  Is  a  symbol  of  youthful  achievement  and 
a  promise  for  the  future.  With  boys  like 
Brad  Lindskog.  boys  who  are  doing  the  very 
best  they  can  In  whatever  they  attempt, 
boys  In  America,  in  Japan— aU  over  the 
world — the  decades  ahead  shine  brighter  for 
us  aU. 

In  accepting  the  gift,  the  Ambassa- 
dor congratulated  Brad  and  pointed  out 
that  Japan  expects  more  than  3  million 
foreign  visitors  to  Expo  70— "people 
from  all  over  the  world  who  will  admire 
this  splendid  steer  raised  b^  an  11-year- 
old  American  citizen." 


{ 
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SENATE^Tuesday,  AprU  14,  1970 


April  H,  1970 


The  Senate  met  at  10:30  o'clock  ajn.        Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will  the     parison  with  the  saving  of  the  Uves  of 
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SENATE  RESOLUTION  388— SUBMIS- 
SION OP  A  RESOLUTION  RELATIVE 
TO  THE  MISSION  AND  SAFETY  OF 
THE  APOLLO  13  ASTRONAUTS 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
wish  to  delay  action  on  the  resolution.  I 
would  simnly  say  that  the  matter  is  in 


to  permit  persons  who  wish  to  do  so  so  to 
Join  in  prayers  for  the  safe  return  of  the 
Apollo  13  astronauts. 

Those  Senators  who  were  on  the  floor 
at  the  time  Joined  me  as  cosponsors  and 
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SENATE— Tuesday,  AprU  14,  1970 


April  lU,  1970 


The  Senate  met  at  10:30  o'clock  ajn. 
and  was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  Jamxs 
B.  Allkn.  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Alabama. 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  DJD.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  Thou  Creator  Spirit,  we  thank  Thee 
for  this  world  which  Thou  hast  given  us 
for  our  home.  For  the  glory  and  wonder 
of  springtime  we  thank  Thee.  For  gentle 
rains,  for  the  calm  warmth  of  the  sun, 
for  buds  and  blossoms,  amd  lush  mead- 
ows, for  cascading  streams  and  bound- 
ing waves,  for  starlit  nights  and  high 
sailing  clouds,  for  the  lyric  notes  of 
birds — for  all  that  reminds  us  of  resur- 
rection and  new  life. 

Help  us,  O  Father,  to  lift  our  eyes  of 
faith  that  we  may  worship  Thee  in  the 
holiness  of  beauty  and  serve  Thee  in  the 
beauty  of  holiness.  As  we  turn  to  waiting 
tasks  we  ask  Thee  to  make  us  channels 
of  Thy  grace  and  wisdom  for  the  better- 
ment of  the  people  of  this  Nation  and 
the  Welfare  of  all  mankind. 

In  the  name  of  Him  who  Is  the  way, 
the  truth,  and  the  life.  Amen. 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  be  kind  enough  to  yield  briefly? 
Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  yield. 


DESIGNATION  OF  ACTINO  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  f  rran  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Russell). 

•nie  bill  clerk  read  the  following  letter: 

U.S.    SXKATS. 
PSXSIDENT    P«0   TBMPOmX. 

Waahington.  n.C,  AprU  14.  1970. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  tcmpormrlly  absent  from  the  Senate, 
I  appoint  Hon.  Jamxs  B.  Aixsn.  a  Senator 
from  tbe  State  of  Alabama,  to  perform  the 
duties  of  tbe  Chair  during  my  abaence. 
RICBAXD  B.  RuasKLL. 
Pretident  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  ALLEN  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tenxpore. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURINa 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  aU  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Mon- 
day. April  13.  1970,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTTNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTTNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Chair 
recognizes  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  JavRS)  for  not  to  exceed  1  hour. 


MERRIMAN  SMITH 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
all  of  us  Join  this  morning  in  our  sorrow 
at  the  tragic  death  of  a  good  friend.  Mer- 
rlman  Smith. 

"Smitty"  was  a  great  Journalist,  and  a 
unique  figure  on  the  American  political 
scene.  He  carried  his  skills  to  the  top  of 
his  profession.  He  set  a  standard  of  wire 
service  coverage  which  will  stand  as  an 
example  to  generations  of  reporters  In 
the  future. 

And  his  death  takes  from  us  as  well 
the  personal  qualities  which  made  Mer- 
riman  Smith  a  legend  in  his  time. 

I  know  the  great  fondness  and  respect 
that  President  Kennedy  had  for  Merrl- 
man  Smith.  And  I  remember,  too.  that 
my  father  enjoyed  and  cherished  his 
friendship. 

On  behalf  of  myself  and  the  members 
of  the  Kennedy  famUy  I  would  like  to 
express  my  sincere  regret  at  his  passing. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President.  I  join  the 
deputy  majority  leader  in  expressing  my 
sympathy  to  the  family  of  Merriman 
Smith,  whom  I  knew  well  for  many  years, 
who  was  a  newspaperman's  newspaper- 
man, one  of  the  best  among  his  fellows, 
and  a  splendid  servant  for  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  who  have  the  right 
to  know. 

With  many,  many  persons  through- 
out the  Nation.  I  mourn  his  loss. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  yield  to  the  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  all  of  us 
here  knew  and  admired  the  late  Merri- 
man Smith.  His  face  and  his  voice  were 
known  to  all  Americars  as  the  man  who 
was  the  dean  of  the  White  House  press 
corps,  the  man  who  concluded  inter- 
views with  many  Presidents  with  the 
well-known  phrase,  "Thank  you.  Mr. 
President." 

We  thank  the  whole  corps  of  Journal- 
ism for  having  produced  such  a  man  as 
Merriman  Smith.  We  Join  his  family,  his 
loved  ones,  his  friends,  in  grieving  over 
his  sad  passing.  Our  hearts  go  out  to 
them.  Our  sympathies  are  extended  on 
behalf  of  the  whole  Senate,  and.  of 
course,  our  press  corps  and  oxir  Senate 
staff. 


THE  APOLLO  13  FLIGHT 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  entire 
world  is  holding  its  breath  today,  pray- 
ing that  the  breath  of  life  may  continue 
to  be  supplied  to  the  astronauts  who  are 
confronted  with  one  of  those  unexpected 
dangers  which  Americans  have  always 
feared  might  at  some  time  happen  in 
our  search  through  outer  space  for  new 
knowledge  and  new  achievement.  We  will 
all  be  praying  for  their  successful  return. 

The  aborting  of  a  moon  project  is  of 
the  least  possible  importance  in  com- 


parison with  the  saving  of  the  lives  of 
brave,  gallant,  courageous,  and  venture- 
some men.  We  will  hope,  as  all  the  world 
hopes;  we  will  wait,  as  all  the  world 
waits;  we  will  abide  the  will  of  God,  as 
aU  the  world  must  abide  the  wUl  of  God; 
and  we  will  look  to  the  end  of  this  mis- 
sion and  trust  that  it  may  end  safely  and 
successfully  in  the  only  true  meaning  of 
the  word  "success,"  and  that  is  with  the 
return  of  these  men  in  their  full  vigor. 

Later  today  I  believe  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Murphy)  will  have  some- 
thing to  say  on  this  subject  and  will  per- 
haps have  a  proposal  to  make.  I  shall 
not  go  into  it  at  this  time,  until  the 
Senator  from  California  is  ready  to  do  so, 
but  I  know  what  he  has  in  mind,  and  I 
would  be,  indeed,  most  anxious  to  sup- 
port him  in  his  suggestion. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
Join  my  colleague  from  Pennsylvania 
relative  to  the  concern  about  the  Apollo 
mission,  although  I  only  learned  s^ut 
it  this  morning.  I  was  flying  last  night 
tmd  did  not  have  the  news  radio  turned 
on. 

I  have  contacted  Houston.  The  thing 
that  impresses  me  and  gives  me  the 
greatest  confidence  is  the  sureness  of  the 
men  in  Houston  working  on  this  prob- 
lem. I  was  in  Houston  when  Uif  Apollo 
12  liftoff  lost  communication,  and  I  was 
very  much  impressed  with  the  thorough- 
ness, the  quickness,  the  competency,  and 
the  complete  calmness  with  which  these 
men  proceeded.  This  has  happened 
again.  This  has  been  a  very  serious  hap- 
pening. It  could  have  been  disastrous. 

But  I  think  with  the  successful  firing 
of  the  LEM  engine  and  the  continued 
concern  about  the  men  in  the  module 
relative  to  being  careful  about  the  use 
of  their  oxygen,  and  the  help  of  the  peo- 
ple on  the  ground  in  NASA,  they  will 
be  returned  safely,  and  I  would  not  be 
surprised  if  it  is  a  little  bit  earlier  than 
the  Friday  date.  They  possibly  could 
splash  down  sometime  Thursday,  be- 
cause they  have  discovered  that  they 
had  more  power  in  the  LEM  motor  than 
they  thought. 

I  wanted  to  give  assurance  to  my 
friends  in  the  Senate  on  this  matter.  I 
think  that  they  will  return.  I  do  not 
think  it  will  affect  the  Apollo  missions. 
I  do  not  think  it  ought  to.  I  think  we 
should  continue  with  the  rest  of  than. 
The  hardware  is  there,  all  bought  and 
paid  for.  and.  contrary  to  what  many 
I^eople  say,  that  we  have  only  collected 
some  vials  of  dust.  I  hope  that  within 
the  coming  months  of  this  session,  I 
shall  be  able  to  lay  before  my  colleagues 
in  the  Senate  a  list  of  spinoffs  from  the 
$28  billion  expenditure,  which  will  show 
that  we  have  received  more  than  value 
in  return  for  the  money  spent,  and  that 
the  American  people  will  live  a  better 
life  because  of  the  courage,  daring,  and 
willingness  of  the  men  of  the  ApoUo 
program. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Arizona.     

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
California. 
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SENATE  RESOLUTION  388— SUBMIS- 
8ION  OP  A  RESOLUTION  RELATIVB 
TO  THE  MISSION  AND  SAFETY  OP 
THE  APOLLO  13  ASTRONAUTS 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  concur 
In  the  statements  of  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arizona.  I  have  prepared 
a  resolution,  which  I  shall  read  in  a 
moment.  It  urges  all  businesses  and 
communications  operations,  all  the 
media,  to  pause  briefly  at  9  o'clock  this 
evening,  local  time,  to  permit  persons 
who  may  wish  to  do  so  to  Join  in  prayers 
for  the  safe  return  of  the  Apollo  13  astro- 
nauts. 

I,  like  my  distinguished  friend  from 
Arizona,  have  the  greatest  confidence  In 
the  capabilities  of  the  scientists  In 
charge,  but  I  also  was  taught,  when  I 
was  very  young,  that  when  you  are  in 
serious  trouble,  you  not  only  look  around 
for  help,  but  sometimes  it  is  good  to 
look  up. 

I  had  intended^  «isk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  following  the  completion  of  the 
reading  of  the  resolution,  the  resolution 
be  considered  at  the  end  of  the  morn- 
ing hour.  I  have  been  advised  that  this 
Is  a  relatively  unusual  course  of  action. 
I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  the  situ- 
ation which  is  on  all  of  our  minds  is  it- 
self an  unusual  situation,  to  which  it 
would  not  be  inappropriate  for  us  to  re- 
spond through  extraordinary  action. 

I  have  been  informed  by  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  wait  until  the  end  of  the 
morning  hour,  but  that  the  resolution 
may  be  taken  up  immediately. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the 
end  of  the  reading  of  the  resolution,  It 
be  left  open  for  cosponsors,  and  I  now 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  add  the  names 
of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Scott)  ,  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
GoLDWATER),  the  ScnatOT  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Javits),  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  GRimN),  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  KxwNxnnr) ,  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hanssh). 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Btrb),  and  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Allen)  . 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Allxh)  .  Without  objection.  It 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  submit  the  resolution 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  ACrnNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Will  the  Senator  send  his  resolu- 
tion to  the  desk,  to  be  read  by  the  deik? 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  resolu- 
tion, as  follows: 

8.  RJB.  888 

Resolved,  that  tbe  Senate  of  tbe  United 
States  ooounends  the  ApoUo  13  aatronauts — 
James  Lovell,  John  L.  Swlgert.  Jr.,  and  Fred 
W.  HalM,  Jr. — for  their  fortitude  and  coiur- 
age:  extends  Its  support  to  their  families, 
their  frleods  and  all  who  are  Involved  In 
their  mission;  and  urges  aU  businesses,  oom- 
merclal  operations,  commimlcatlons  media, 
and  others  who  wish  to  and  can  comply 
to  pause  at  9  pjn.  today.  AprU  14.  1970,  In 
order  that  all  persoos  who  so  desire  may  Join 
m  asking  the  help  of  Almighty  Ood  In  assur- 
ing the  safe  return  of  the  astronauts. 

The  ACnNQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tan- 
pore.  Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  Vbt  resolution? 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Bflr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
wish  to  delay  action  on  the  resolution.  I 
would  simply  say  that  the  matter  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  astronauts  and  their 
great  skill  and  training,  and  it  is  also  in 
the  hands  of  the  Great  Architect  of  the 
Universe. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  was  saddened  to  learn  last  night 
of  the  misfortune  of  Apollo  13.  Tha  world 
will  be  witness  as  the  command^  craft 
Odyssey  makes  its  way  back  to  earth 
after  losing  the  majority  of  its  electrical 
power. 

I  am  certain  that  I  reflect  the  thoughts 
of  all  Senators,  the  citizens  of  my  State 
of  West  Virginia,  and  the  people  of  our 
great  country,  whai  I  wish  America's 
three  brave  astronauts  James  Lovell, 
Fred  Haise,  and  John  Swigert  a  safe  re- 
turn to  earth.  It  is  courageous  men  like 
these  three,  who  have  made  America 
great. 

Mr.  President.  It  is  my  sincere  hope 
that  all  Americans,  and  the  peoples 
throughout  the  world,  will  put  aside  their 
everyday  hostilities  and  differences,  and 
Join  together  in  prayer,  for  these  three 
great  men  traveled  not  only  for  America, 
but  for  all  mankind. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
It  Is  appropriate  to  take  note,  as  we 
transact  Senate  business  today,  that  the 
thoughts  of  aU  of  us,  and  of  ail  Ameri- 
cans, are  turned  toward  the  drama  which 
is  taking  place  in  outer  space. 

The  latest  word  from  Houston  is  that 
Apollo  13,  despite  the  severe  su^sident  it 
suffered  last  night,  is  continuing  on  a 
course  which  will  bring  our  astronauts 
safely  back  to  earth. 

There  is,  of  course,  much  disappoint- 
ment that  this  mission  will  not  accom- 
plish its  objective  of  a  lunar  landing.  But 
this  disappointment  is  nothing  in  com- 
parison with  our  great  concern  for  the 
three  men  aboard  the  spacecraft.  The 
success  of  all  of  our  space  expeditions  has 
always  been  far  secondary  to  the  safety 
of  the  brave  men  we  send  on  these  mis- 
sions. Today,  more  than  ever,  this  is  true. 

Astronauts  James  Lovell,  Fred  Haise, 
and  John  Swigert  are  facing  their  un- 
precedented ordeal  with  courage  and 
calm.  We  should  all  take  pause  and  con- 
sider their  extraordinary  bravery.  Amer- 
ica can  be  very  proud  of  them. 

Our  hearts  are  with  them,  and  their 
families,  as  these  three  astronauts  con- 
tinue on  their  perilous  adventure.  We 
pray  for  their  safe  return. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
resolution. 

The  resoluticm  (S.  Res.  388)  was  unan- 
imously agreed  to. 

Mr,  MURPHY.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  New  York  for  yielding 
this  time. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  compli- 
ment the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Murphy)  on  what  he  has  done.  I  think 
it  is  a  matter  of  solace  to  all  of  us. 

Mr.  MURPHY  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  this  morning  I  sidamltted  a 
resolution,  which  was  Immediately  passed 
by  the  Senate,  asking  aU  businesses  and 
communications  (Hierations  to  pause 
briefly  at  9  o'clock  local  time  this  evening 


to  permit  persons  who  wish  to  do  so  so  to 
Join  in  prayers  for  the  safe  return  of  the 
Apollo  13  astronauts. 

Those  Senators  who  were  on  the  floor 
at  the  time  Joined  me  as  cosponsors  and 
their  names  have  already  been  recorded 
with  the  resolution. 

Other  Senators  sub(>equentiy  asked 
that  they  be  listed  as  cosponsors  of  the 
measure  and  I  would  now  like  to  read 
their  names  into  the  Record. 

They  are: 

Senator  Allott.  Senator  Baker,  Sena- 
tor Bennett,  Senator  Boccs.  Senator 
BuRoicK,  Senator  Church,  Senator 
Cooper,  Senator  Cotton,  Senator  Dodd, 
Senator  Dominick,  Senator  Eastland, 
Senator  Ervin,  Senator  Fong.  - 

Senator  Anderson,  Senator  Bath,  Sen- 
ator Bible,  Senator  Brooke,  Senator 
Case,  Senator  Cook,  Senator  Williams 
of  New  Jersey,  Senator  Courtis,  Senator 
Dole,  Senator  Eagleton,  Senator  Ellen- 
DER,  Senator  Fannin,  Senator  Goodell. 

Senator  Gore,  Senator  Gurnet,  Sena- 
tor Harris,  Senator  Hollings,  Senator 
INOUYE,  Senator  Jordan  of  Idaho,  Sena- 
tor Jordan  of  North  Carolina,  Senator 
Mansfield,  Senator  McGee,  Senator  Ma- 
thias.  Senator  Metcalf,  Senator  Miller, 
Senator  Moss,  Senator  Nelson,  Senator 
Packwood,  Senator  Pearson,  Senator 
Percy.  Senator  Proxiore,  Senator  Rm- 
coFF,  Senator  Saxbe,  Senator  Smith  of 
Illinois.  Senator  Smith  of  Maine,  Sena- 
tor Stennis,  Senator  Talmaoge,  Senator 
Thurmond,  Senator  Ttdings,  Senator 
Young  of  North  Dakota,  Senator  Younq 
of  Ohio. 

Senator  Gravel,  Senator  Hartke,  Sen- 
ator Hatfield,  Senator  Hruska,  Senator 
Jackson.  Senator  Long,  Senator  Mc- 
Clellan,  Senator  McGovern,  Senator 
MoNTOYA,  Senator  Muskie,  Senator  Pas- 
tore.  Senator  Prouty,  Senator  Ran- 
dolph, Senator  Russell.  Senator 
ScuwKuu^.  Senator  Sfarkman.  Senator 
Stevens.  Senator  Tower,  Senator  Wil- 
liams of  Delaware,  and  Senator  Yas- 

BOROUGH. 

8.  3711— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  Blli 
TO  ESTART.THH  A  SYSTEM  OF  NA- 
TIONAL HEALTH  INSURANCE 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  this 
morning  to  Introduce  the  National  Health 
Insurance  and  Health  Improvements  Act 
of  1970.  I  send  to  the  desk  the  bill,  to- 
gether with  a  section-by-section  analysis 
of  the  bill  and  a  separate  statemoit  of 
the  level  of  benefits  which  would  result 
f  nun  its  enactment. 

Mr.  ^President,  in  cooperation  with 
many  technical  experts  and  distinguished 
people  interested  in  the  field  throughout 
the  country,  I  have  had  his  measure  in 
prepfuation  for  months.  It  represents  the 
culmination  of  an  enormous  amount  of 
effort.  I  introduce  it  as  my  own  contri- 
bution to  what  I  am  confident  will  be 
a  significant  dd>ate  and,  in  my  Judgment, 
within  a  year  or  two,  at  the  most,  will  re- 
sult in  the  successful  adoption  of  a  na- 
tional health  program  which  will  assure 
high  quality  health  care  to  every  Ameri- 
can, whatever  may  be  his  economic  need. 

TUs  is  one  of  the  really  basic  ref  (Mrms 
of  our  time,  stcoiding  on  a  levd  with 
sodal  aecxfkits,  unemployment  oompen- 
satitm,  the  tremendous  Civil  Rights  Act 
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of  1964.  the  war  on  poverty,  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act.  and  other  recognitions 
by  our  country  of  the  great  social  needs 


Thruston  Morton,  who  served  with  such 
distinction  in  this  body. 
Since  then,  along  with  many  Mem- 


soon  find  itself  the  subject  of  much  con- 
troversy and  debate.  However,  I  am  con- 
fident that  this  national  health  insur- 
ancp  bill  will  come  to  be  a  Dart  of  oui' 
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costiy  illnesses  and  hospitalization,  that 
it  should  be  included  in  the  benefit 
package.  A  recent  national  conference 
on    multiphasic    screening    noted    that 


viders  of  health  services,  health  insur-  professionals  In  the  rendering  of  com- 
ance  carriers,  or  a  combination  thereof—  prehensive  health  services.  I  would  ex- 
private,  profit  or  nonprofit— for  compre-  plain  that  I  have  waged  almost  a  single- 
hensive  health  insurance  benefits.  Such  handed  campaign  to  bring  medical  corps- 
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of  1964.  the  war  on  poverty,  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act.  and  other  recognlUons 
by  our  country  of  the  great  social  needs 
of  our  people,  which  have  developed  over 
the  decades.  This  bill  is  my  own  way  of 
meeting  that  need. 

A  number  of  other  bills  have  been  and 
will  be  introduced.  I  hope  very  much  the 
administraUon  will  come  forward  with  its 
program.  I  beUeve  that,  as  we  did  wlto 
medicare  and  medicaid,  where  I  woriced 
so  closely  with  the  most  distinguished 
and  beloved  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr  Andirson)  .  we  may  all  soon  see  the 
fruition  of  the  day  when  high  level  medi- 
cal care  will  be  truly  avaUable  to  every 
American.  ^ ,   ^        ^    , . .  ^ 

Mr  President,  the  establishment  of  the 
system  I  urge,  which  I  shall  describe  in 
the  next  half  hour  or  so.  would  initiate 
the  process  of  change  in  the  organization 
and  deUvery  of  health  services  which  is 
essential  if  the  promise  of  adequate 
health  care  for  aU  Americans  is  to  be- 
come a  reality. 

Almost  40  years  ago  President  Herbert 
Hoover  equated  the  right  to  pubUc  health 
with  public  education.  In  his  Inaugural 
address  he  said: 

Public  health  •wvlce  should  be  a»  fuUj 
ontanlzed  and  aa  universally  Incorporated 
into  our  governmental  system  as  U  public 
education.  The  returns  are  a  thousand- fod 
in  economic  benefits,  and  infinitely  more  in 
reduction  of  suffering  and  promoUon  of  hu- 
buman  happlneas. 

I  quote  President  Herbert  Hoover,  lis. 
President,  because  he  was  no  wild^eyed 
radical.  It  is  a  conservative  point  of 
view,  which  he  always  espoused  apd  of 
which  he  was  very  proud;  and  this  is  a 
conservative  bill.  , 

It  Is  self -financed  in  the  maljl.  and  in- 
sofar as  it  is  not  self-flnapeed.  but  re- 
quires a  resort  to  ttergerteral  rsvenues. 
it  involves  an  enomous  contribution  to 
the  health  of  the  <founti7.  and  therefore 
to  an  increase  in  \ts  resources,  as  well 
as  its  tex  take,  because  of  the  millions 
of  people  whom  it  will  enable  to  do  more 
and  better  work. 

In  addition,  my  biU  draws  very  heavily 
on  the  private  enterprise  system.  This 
has  always  characterized  the  health 
measures  that  I  have  worked  on.  The 
major  one.  noUbly.  with  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Awderson*.  was 
essentially  premised  on  the  utUization  of 
the  private  enterprise  system  of  the 
United  States,  as  is  my  present  bill. 

Today.  Mr.  President,  despite  the 
enormous  growth  of  governmental  pro- 
grams an4  private  health  insurance 
plans;  despite  the  S38  billion  in  pri- 
vate expenditures  by  Americans  for 
health  care;  despite  the  $60  billion 
health  industry— the  fastest  growing  im- 
successful  big  business  in  America — that 
goal  remains  Ulusory. 

My  relationship  to  this  problem  goes 
back  a  very  long  time.  Twenty-one  years 
ago.  in  1949.  I  introduced  H.R.  4919  in 
the  81st  Congress,  a  bill  for  a  system  of 
national  health  insurance.  One  of  its  co- 
sponsors,  was  then  Congressman,  now 
President.  Richard  M.  Nixon,  and  others 
included  the  late  very  distinguished  Sec- 
retary of  State.  Christian  Hereter,  and 
former  National  Republican  Chairman, 


Thniston  Morton,  who  served  with  such 
distinction  in  this  body. 

Since  then,  along  with  many  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate.  I  have  been  actively 
engaged  in  the  long  struggle  to  provide 
health  insurance  to  the  aged.  The  land- 
mark medicare  legislation,  finally  en- 
acted in  1965.  was  the  culmination  of  an 
effort  in  wliich  I  had  been  engaged  from 
the  time  I  entered  Congress.  However, 
neither  titie  XVni — medicare  program — 
nor  the  then  litUe-noticed  titie  XLX  en- 
acted at  the  same  time — medicaid — has 
proven  adequate  to  meet  an  exploding 
demand  for  quality  health  care  or— and 
this  is  critically  important— to  control  a 
rapid  and  infiationary  escalation  of 
health  care  costs. 

The  situation  is  much  the  same  for 
private  health  insurance.  Although  about 
85  percent  of  the  American  people  have 
some  form  of  private  health  insurance, 
such  insurance  covers  only  a  third  of 
their  health-care  expenditures.  In  con- 
trast, the  bill  I  introduce  today,  when 
fully  effective— and  it  will  take  a  period 
of  years  to  make  It  fully  effective — will 
cover  approximately  80  pecent  of  the  cost 
of  personal  health  services. 

Perhaps  most  serious  of  all,  there  is  no 
Federal  program  and  almost  no  system 
of  private  prepaid  care  to  change  the 
dangerously  haphazard  organization  of 
health  care  in  America.  Thus,  even  as 
additional  Americans  have  obtained  the 
financial  ability  to  "purchase"  health 
care,  there  has  been  insufflcient  expan- 
sion of.  or  new  allocation  of.  medical 
resources. 

In  mid- 1969.  President  Nixon,  Secre- 
tary Pinch,  and  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Health  and  Scientific  Affairs.  Dr. 
Roger  Egeberg.  met  at  the  White  House 
to  tell  the  Nation  that  it  "faces  a  break- 
down in  the  delivery  of  health  care.  Ex- 
pansion of  private  and  public  financing 
for  health  services  has  created  a  de- 
mand for  services  far  in  excess  of  the 
capacity  of  our  health  system  to  re- 
spond." They  continued: 

Our  overtaxed  health  resources  are  being 
wastefuUy  utilized,  and  we  are  not  adding 
to  them  fast  enough  to  keep  pace  with  ris- 
ing demand.  Our  health  priorities  are  crltl- 
caUy  out  of  balance. 

I  call  the  health  industry  in  the  United 
States  today  a  "cottage  industry,"  be- 
cause it  is  so  incredibly  wasteful  in  terms 
of  economics  and  productivity.  We  are 
dealing  with  the  lives  and  welfare  of  all 
Americans,  and  the  issue  of  adequate 
and  accessible  health  care,  therefore,  has 
become  an  imperative  of  social  Justice. 

Almost  1  year  ago  I  pledged  myself  to 
the  introduction  of  a  national  health 
Insurance  bill.  Since  then,  public  aware- 
ness of  and  support  for  this  concept  have 
grown  dramatically.  It  Is  now  clear  that 
some  form  of  mandatory  prepaid  health 
care  for  all  Americans  is  an  idea  whose 
time  has  arrived.  The  bill  which  I  intro- 
duce today  Is  Intended  as  a  contribution 
to  what  will.  I  believe,  be  an  extensive 
examination  of  this  subject.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  in  the  next  few  years  such 
a  program  will  be  enacted. 

Like  the  oft-embattled  hospital — the 
public  sjrmbol  of  modem  medicine — na- 
tional health  insurance  legislation  will 


soon  find  itself  the  subject  of  much  con- 
troversy and  debate.  However.  I  am  con- 
fident that  this  national  health  insur- 
ance bill  will  come  to  be  a  part  of  our 
Nation's  new  commitment  to  solve  the 
great  and  complex  problems  of  provid- 
ing health  care  rationally  and  effectively 
foraU. 

OUTLINE    OF   BOX 

My  bill  includes  the  foUowlng  provi- 
sions: 

First.  Eligibility  for  basic  benefits  un- 
der title  XVin  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
would  be  available  without  limitation  to 
all  resident  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
without  regard  to  age. 

In  recognition  of  the  fact  that  such  a 
massive  expansion  of  health  insurance 
coverage  cannot  be  imposed  immediately 
upon  our  present  health-care  system, 
these  benefits  would  not  be  extended  to 
all  Americans  until  July  1,  1973.  It  may 
be  necessary  to  defer  even  that  for  a  year 
or  perhaps  two.  This  would  give  the  care 
system  time  to  "gear-up"  for  the  greatly 
increased  demand  and  to  allow  the  vast 
reorganization  which  other  parts  of  this 
bill  would  stimulate.  I  am  hopeful  that  in 
the  interim — that  is,  beginning  now  and 
in  the  course  of  the  next  2  to  4  years — 
the  disabled,  the  unemployed,  and  the 
poor  may  be  phased  into  the  system 
sooner,  if  the  system  caimot  be  extended 
to  all  Americans  by  the  date  specified — 
to  wit,  July  1,  1973. 

Second.  Before  health  insurance  is  ex- 
tended to  all,  the  following  improve- 
ments would  be  made  in  the  present 
medicare  system :  Merger  of  parts  A  and 
B  of  that  system:  a  single  tax  would  pro- 
vide for  both  hospital  and  physician;^' 
benefits  for  the  elderly;  and  extension 
of  these  benefits  to  the  disabled  imder 
age  65.  These  changes  would  become  ef- 
fective July  1,  1971. 

Third.  At  the  same  time  health  insur- 
ance is  extended  to  all  Americans,  a  new 
benefit  would  be  added  to  the  package: 
the  financing  of  a  limited  prescription 
drug  benefit.  This  would  be  available, 
with  a  $1  copayment  per  prescription, 
for  long-term  maintenance  drugs.  The 
Secretary  also  would  be  authorized  to 
conduct  studies  relating  to  maintenance 
drug  utilization.  efScacy  and  cost,  and 
to  establish  a  committee  to  assist  with 
the  dnig  program. 

This  is  an  enormous  problem,  and  it 
involves  the  whole  question  of  the  cost 
of  generic  and  trademark  drugs,  and  it 
should  be  part  of  the  package  of  health 
insurance  w^hich  we  propose  to  the 
American  people. 

Fourth.  One  year  after  the  effective 
date  of  extending  medicare  benefits  to 
the  disabled  under  65.  two  new  benefits 
would  be  added — and  it  may  vers  well  be 
that  we  could  not  add  these  benefits  un- 
til we  have  actually  expsmded  the  system 
by  1973  or  1974  to  include  all  Americans: 
Dental  care  for  children  under  8  years 
of  age  restricted  to  examination  and 
diagnosis,  oral  prophylaxis  and  the  fill- 
ing and  removal  of  teeth;  and  a  diag- 
nostic benefit,  providing  for  annual 
physical  checkups,  and  eye  and  ear  ex- 
aminations. There  is,  of  course,  the  risk 
of  abuse  of  this  benefit,  but  so  crucial  is 
its  role  in  preventing  more  serious  and 
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cosUy  illnesses  and  hospitalization,  that 
it  should  be  included  In  the  benefit 
package.  A  recent  national  conference 
on  multiphasic  screening  noted  that 
technology  has  not  caught  up  with  our 
need  to  identify  the  most  serious  sycop- 
toms  of  illness.  Thus,  there  is  a  problem 
of  unnecessary  tests  and  skyrocketing 
costs.  However,  I  believe  that  the  incen- 
tives in  this  bill  which  seek  to  move  the 
system  to  greater  comprehensiveness 
and  coordination  in  care,  as  well  as  new 
powers  it  would  afford  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  in  cost 
and  utilization  review  and  reimburse- 
ment modes,  would  counteract  the  poe- 
sibility  of  abuse  in  extending  the  physi- 
cal checkup  benefits  to  all. 

Fifth.  Continuation  of  a  separate 
trust  fund  for  the  elderly  and  a  new  trust 
fund  for  those  under  65.  Thus,  the 
soimdness  of  the  medicare  trust  fund 
would  be  protected.  To  simplify  admin- 
istration, however,  both  trust  funds 
would  be  financed  from  a  basic  payroll 
tax  split  between  the  employer  and  the 

•  employee.  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  would  be  authorized 
to  apportion  revenues  between  the  two 
trust  funds. 

Sixth.  Health  insurance  would  be 
financed  by  a  tax  on  employers,  em- 
ployees, and  the  self-employed.  The  earn- 
ings base  would  be  increased  to  t!|5.000 
for  all  employees  and  self-empwjyed. 
Public  assistance  recipients  and  Uie  un- 
employed would  receive  full  health  bene- 
fits, the  cost  of  which  would  be  under- 

•^ritten  by  Government  subsidy.  The  con- 
tribution rates  from  all — as  set  forth  in 
the  actuarial  cost  estimates  developed  by 
the  Social  Security  Administration  for 
my  bill — ^would  be,  with  respect  to  wages 
paid  during  the  calendar  year  1971,  0.7 
pereent;  1972.  0.9  percent;  1973,  2  per- 
cent; 1974,  3.1  percent;  and  1975  and 
thereafter,  3.3  pereent.  I  believe  a  con- 
tributory health  insurance  system  is  far 
preferable  to  the  financing  of  all  health 
services  out  of  general  public  revenues. 
Beneficiaries  make  a  direct  financial 
contribution  to  the  system  and,  conse- 
quentiy,  have  a  personal  stake  in  its 
fiscal  health.  Extremely  important  in  the 
scheme  of  my  bill  is  the  exclusion  from 
the  Imposition  of  the  tax  of  groups 
which  have  contracted  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  provide  health  services  equivalent  to 
the  benefits  provided  under  the  bill  and 
to  encourage  rational  organization  of 
health  care  services.  That  is  a  very  im- 
portant point  and  ties  in  the  bill  directiy 
to  the  working  private  enterprise  system. 
Seventh.  Significant  changes  would  be 
established  in  the  administration  of 
health  insurance  financing.  These 
changes  would  seek,  at  the  same  time, 
to  preserve  the  pluralistic  strength  of  the 
present  health  care  system  and  to  pro- 
vide significant  incentives  and  leverage 
to  move  that  system  to  greater  cohesive- 
ness  and  coordination. 

Eighth.  The  rational  organization  of 
health  care  would  be  encouraged  by  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare by  entering  into  a  variety  of  admin- 
istrative arrangements  with  comprehen- 
sive health  service  systems — that  is.  pre- 
paid group  practice,  one  or  more  pro- 


viders of  health  services,  health  Insur- 
ance carriers,  or  a  (XMnbination  thereof — 
private,  profit  or  nonprofit — for  compre- 
hensive health  insurance  benefits.  Such 
organization  would  receive  reimburse- 
ment for  costs  and  incentive  payment  to 
bring  about  a  reduction  of  costs  with- 
out impairment  of  services.  This  incen- 
tive payment  would  depend  on  the  sup- 
pliers achieving  an  average  cost  for 
services  which  is  less  than  the  average 
cost  for  services  for  which  payment  is 
made,  to  comparable  population  groups 
under  comparable  circumstances  in  the 
local  regional  area.  So  that  the  incentives 
would  represent  the  actual  saving  which 
lower  costs  produce. 

Ninth.  The  Secretary  would  be  man- 
dated to  undertake  a  comprehensive 
study  of  compensation  methodologies  for 
providers  of  services,  soliciting  the  widest 
possible  expression  of  views  from  inter- 
ested persons  and  organizations,  includ- 
ing health  insurance  carriers.  He  then 
would  present  a  proposed  regulation,  no 
later  than  December  1,  1972,  regarding 
modification  of  methods  of  compensa- 
tion. 

Let  me  add  that  a  late  addition  to  the 
bill  is  an  interesting  one.  especially,  I 
believe,  to  those  who  have  been  students 
In  this  field.  I  propose  to  require  the  Sec- 
retary to  study  methods  of  compensation 
designed  to  encourage  responsibility  by 
the  medical  associations,  which  are 
.lai^ely  regional  in  character,  in  regard 
to  this  question  of  methodology,  com- 
pensation, and  the  rationalization  with 
which  services  should  be  provided  to  im- 
prove— through  peer  review  and  other- 
wise— the  quality  of  health  care.  I  believe 
that  this  Is  an  entirely  legitimate  re- 
sponsibility which  the  Government  has 
a  right  to  impose  upon  State  and  local 
medical  societies,  which  are  legally  recog- 
nized professional  organizations,  and 
wlilch  exercise  very  great  leadership  and 
authority.  This  Is  a  public  responsibility 
which  they  should  share.  I  consider  this 
to  be  a  very  important  point. 

Tenth.  "Reasonable"  charges  as  pres- 
enUy  called  for  by  titie  XVm  would  be 
modified  to  provide  that  wherever  that 
phrase  appears.  It  would  be  subject  to 
the  modification  of  "appropriate."  The 
reason  for  that  modification  is  that  the 
charges  should  be  what  the  service  is 
really  worth  when  eCBciently  delivered. 
In  view  of  the  fswjt  that  the  bill  carries 
so  many  incentives,  including  a  broad 
division  of  the  actuarial  risks,  to  ration- 
alize and  improve-materially  the  health 
service  which  is  rendered. 

Eleventh.  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare  would  be  author- 
ized in  his  discretion  to  require  physi- 
cians providing  services  imder  this  bill 
to  meet  standards  of  continuing  profes- 
sional education;  national  minimum 
standards  of  licensure,  if  licensed  after 
standards  promulgated,  and  certain  pm- 
fessional  specialty  board  standards  of 
qualification  for  the  performance  of  ma- 
jor surgery  or  certain  other  specialty 
services. 

Twelfth.  To  the  extent  practicable 
and  conslstoit  with  good  medical  prac- 
tice, the  Secretary  of  HEW  would  en- 
courage the  training  and  employment  of 
allied  health  personnel  and  other  sub- 


professionals  in  the  roidering  of  com- 
prehensive health  services.  I  would  ex- 
plain that  I  have  waged  almost  a  single- 
handed  campaign  to  bring  medical  corps- 
men,  30,000,  as  released  from  the  Armed 
Forces  every  year,  in  sm  important  way 
into  the  provisions  of  health  services. 
This  is  a  critically  important  question,  as 
we  are  dreadfully  short  in  health  man- 
power, and  medical  corpsmen,  given 
proper  and  added  training,  and  the  in- 
ducement of  good  compensation,  repre- 
sent an  enormo\iiBly  effective  pool  of 
already  almost  f uUy  trained  men  for  this 
particular  purpose. 

Thirteenth.  The  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  would  be  author- 
ized to  make  loans  and  grants  and  to 
provide  technical  assistance  to  contract- 
ing comprehensive  health  service  systems 
to  help  them  develop  the  capability  to 
administer  the  program.  These  systems 
would  include  such  comprehensive  health 
services  as  can  he  established  in  given 
(immunities  with  Federal  add  wlilch  do 
not  have  them  now.  Enrollment  would  be 
open  to  all  residents  of  a  "primary"  serv- 
ice area,  so  that  the  members,  for  a  fixed 
annual  capitation  fee,  are  assured  con- 
tinuity of  care  and  provided  compre- 
hensive health  service. 

This  is  especially  applicable  to  group 
practice  units,  established  by  a  medieval 
school,  a  hospital  medical  staff,  or  a 
medical  center,  or  similar  arrangement 
among  providers  of  services,  which  are 
uniquely  adaptable  to  this  kind  of  com- 
prehensive health  (»re. 

Fourteenth.  The  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  is  authorized  to 
establish  a  National  Health  Insurance 
Corporation,  eitiier  a  <jorporation  or  cor- 
porations. This  is  a  very,  very  important 
point  to  me  because  there  must  be  a 
re(M)gnition  of  something  that  took  place 
in  respect  to  medicare  which  I  deplore 
very  greatly. 

When  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  Anderson)  and  I  first  joined  in  the 
development  of  the  legislation  which  led 
to  medicare,  Mr.  President,  we  relied 
very  heavily  upon  the  fact  that  the  in- 
surance carriers  of  the  country,  recog- 
nizing the  great  public  interest  involved, 
would  support  the  administration  of 
services  and  need  not  establish  a  C3ov- 
emment  bureaucracy.  We  thought  that 
they  had  the  machinery  and  the  expertise 
and  could  do  it  most  efficientiy  and 
economically. 

To  our  dismay,  the  testimony  before 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
revealed  that  the  insurance  companies 
would  not  perform.  It  was  a  very  black 
day,  indeed,  for  them  and  for  the  country. 

Much  as  I  regret  it,  we  may  face  the 
same  situation  in  national  health  in- 
surance, which  is  coming  as  sure  as  day 
follows  night.  To  provide  against  that 
contingency,  either  nationally  or  region- 
ally, my  bill  provides  for  an  autonomous 
Government  corporation  which  (ssm,  in  a 
given  area^ — I  hope  it  will  not  be  neces- 
sary nationally — function  if  the  insur- 
ance carriers  will  not  do  so. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  point  out  that 
when  it  came  to  the  matter  of  health  in- 
surance for  Government  employees,  we 
had  a  different  situation.  To  the  great 
credit  of  the  insurance  companies,  they 
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ditional  resources  for  Uie  plowback  which 
profits  produce. 

Furthermore.  I  feel  Congress.  1«  legls- 


of  Its  tuberculosis  deaths  and  22  percent 
of  its  infant  deaths.  However,  only  four 
new  physicians  located  in  that  area,oe- 

» inannnH  IQflK    Tn  1  flfi4 .  a  NCW  YOrK 
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to  the  medical  profession  and  to  the  hos- 
pitals and  medical  schools  of  this  coim- 
try.  However,  the  sad  fact  remains  that 
to  many,  many  Americans,  quality  health 
/•aro inri<>pd  A.1most  anv  health  <»r^- 


There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcord. 
as  follows: 
Text  or  TBLaoaaic  Scnt  bt  Honobabzx  Wn^ 

BUB  J.  COHXN  TO  SKNATOR  JAOOB  K~  JAVTIB 


pandlng  the  role  of  private  carriers,  and 
otherwise  improvln^r  the  health  Insur- 
ance program  established  by  titie  XVllI 
of  the  Social  Security  Act,  and  by  estab- 
lishing a  new  titie  XX  to  such  act  to 
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^„^ni*t\  It  and  by  the  way.  did  very  well 
^^i?it  m£?be  arTlnspiration  to  other 
Smrl?^  we  Sfd  tod  private  enterprise 
Sm  to  pitch  in  in  that  instance. 
TS?pe  very  much  that  wiser  cour^el 
and  ludKinent  will  prevail  and  that  the 
SurWiompanies  will,  as  they  should 
Srtake  this  great  public  responsibmty 
Sd  SSt  public  opportunity  which  will 
f^  f^ed  by  the  national  health  in- 
SSrSS^Sui-whether  it  is  my  bill,  some- 
J^S's  biU.  or.  as  perhaps  wlU  be  the 
JLV^me  ainalj^o^ma^^eren^ 
ideas,  some  of  which  are  conuuu~ 

"iT'president.  I  emphasize  that  ^- 
cJSe  an  plans  must  be  ca««"l^^  «" 
Sed  we  think  it  is  a  ^eat  ha^d^ 
JSrthe  Government  to  meet  and  I  thWk 
i¥  4«  rritically  important  that  pnvaw 
SiterpiSe^™  this  additional  r«|pon- 
SSiS^^  have  a  great  respon^billty 

-i-^^iid-^nTir^^^^ 

oi  a  SetS-  system  of  health  aar^more 
re^y  accessible,  more  econonUcaJ  wid 
mo^  eouitably  distributed— and  to  stir 
Se^oX^^  action  in  the  eniM.toent 
S  legislation  that  takes  a  compr^n 
sive  and  rational  approach  to  the  proD 
e^  of  health  care.  It  not  orOy  must  in- 
crease  purchasing  power  and  thereoy 
S^  access,  but  it  must  abso  brU^ 
S^igniflcant  change  In  the  health 

"^t  S^  emphasized  that  no  sy^ 
of  universal  health  insurance  which  does 
not  wee  toto  consideration  the  Inade- 
auaclw  of  the  present  "nonsystem  of 
S^to  c2e  and  which  does  not  seek Jj 
bSg  some  order  Into  it  can  tmlyln^ 
cr^  the  availability  of  quality  health 

**?  new  system  of  national  health  in- 
surance should  not  serve  merely  as  a 
S^t  for  funds  which  reinforces  ex- 
S  inadequacies.  That  is  one  oftoe 
SSuiings  that  I  am  pointing  out  about 
SS  m^  plans.  All  they  *re  «loing  Is 
Saklng  the  supply  shorter  and  oom^- 
caOng  the  already  inefficient  system.  We 
^i  simply  pay  doctor  bills  and  reim- 
S^°\XS  costs.  Quite  the  contr^. 
those  funds  and  the  power  of  reimburee- 
ment  should  be  used  to  improve  toe  de- 
Uvery  and  availability  of  h»lth  care. 

The  health-insurance  industry  should 
undertake  to  foster  better  organization 
S^dth  care  and  to  reshape  financing 
Se^hanisms  to  facilitate  Pro«™*f^« 
change.  It  cannot  stand  aside  and  reap 
S^  as  conduits.  The  Nation  needs 
Uieir  management  talents,  expertise  and 
experience  to  makeji  national  health  In- 
surance system  work. 
Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  emphadze  that 

I  am  all  for  profit  based  on  service  and 
efficiency.  I  think  that  the  companies  if 
they  get  into  this  plan,  will  find  that 
many  of  us  feel  tiiat  way.  There  is  no 
doctrinaire  effort  not  to  understand  that 
an  efUciently  functioning  business  de- 
lerves  to  make  a  profit,  because  if  it  is 
a  profit  enten»riae.  profit  la  equally  Im- 
portant to  have  the  ability  to  supply  ad- 
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dltional  resources  for  the  plowback  which 
profits  produce.  ,    ,    . 

Furthermore.  I  feel  Congress.  1h  legis- 
lating such  a  program,  should  not  be  in 
the  business  of  putting  an  established 
industry  out  of  business.  But  this  is  what 
would  happen  if  we  bypassed  the  insur- 
ance carriers  in  establishing  a  national 
health  insurance  system.  I  hope  very 
much  they  will  not  aUow  It  to  happen, 
but  will  do  their  part  in  the  effort  and 
do  the  job  that  I  am  confident  they  are 
capable  of  doing. 

Let  me  emphasize  at  the  same  time 
that  from  a  practical  standpoint  I  be- 
Ueve  a  national  health  insurance  pro- 
gram is  far  more  likely  to  emerge  from 
Congress  if  we  utilize  tiie  existing  health 
insurance  Industry.  However,  should 
hearings  on  national  health  insurance 
legislation  indicate  that  the  health  In- 
surance Industry  Is  not  prepared  to  co- 
operate, then  I  will  consider  bypassing 
Uie  carriers  with  the  alternative  of  the 
esUbllshment  of  an  autonomous  Federal 
corporation  or  corporations  to  admin- 
ister the  program,  as  authorized  by  tiUe 
5  of  my  bill.  ^  ^  .  „  .     _ 

This  bill  is  designed  to  establish  a 
system  of  national  heaftfr  insurance  of- 
fering every  American  the  means  to  pur- 
chase adequate  health  care  and  provid- 
ing the  best  way  to  guarantee  the  ac- 
cessibility of  that  care  to  him.  Funds 
going  into  the  health  care  system  from 
the  Oovemment  and  from  private  third- 
party  payers— properly  directed — can  be 
a  force  of  change.  That  Is  the  very  es- 
sence of  my  bill.  ,   -  »,       _„ 
We  must  seek  to  stem  the  inflationary 
cost  spiral  which  most  Americans  view 
as  the  heart  of  the  health  crisis  and 
which  is  a  big  factor  in  overall  price 
inflation.  There  has  been  a  fantastic 
increase  in  the  cost  of  health  services. 
While  the  general  cost  of  Uving  index 
rose  70  percent  between  1946  and  1967. 
medical    care    costs    increased    almost 
twice  as  much— 123  percent.  The  average 
cost  of  a  day  In  a  hospital  in  New  York 
State,  for  example,  went  up  from  $10.72 
in  1950  to  $21  in  1960  to  $58  In  1967.  In 
1968. 1  day  of  care  in  a  hospital  increased 
more   than    12   percent   over   the   1967 
flgiue  The  average  cost  nationally  now 
stands,    according     to    the    American 
Hospital  Association,  at  $65.27  to  treat 
a  patient  In  a  community  hospital.  In 
many  hospitals  in  New  York  City  the 
dally  charge  is  now  well  in  excess  of  $100 
a  day.  with  one  hospital  which  is  State 
approved  for  medicare  reimbursement  In 
excess  of  $150  a  day.  Costs  of  hospital 
care  are  still  rising  at  13  percent  per 
year— more  tlmn  twice  the  rate  of  other 
parts  of  the  BLS  cost  of  Uving  price  index. 
Although  we  spend  more  money  than 
any  other  country  in  the  world  on  health 
care   the  quality  of  care  remains  im- 
even-and  for  many— particularly  the 
poor— It  Is  abysmally  low.  If  not  non- 
existent.                           ^    ^^  , .  . 

The  United  SUtes  leads  the  world  In 
many  branches  of  medical  science.  Yet  a 
national  disparity  In  health  services  be- 
tween rich  and  poor  is  mirrored  by  New 
York  City  figures.  In  1»«4.  Bedford- 
Stuyvesant  contained  9  percent  of  ™o*" 
lyn's  population  but  produced  24  percent 


of  Its  tubereulosis  deaths  and  22  percent 
of  its  infant  deaths.  However,  only  four 
new  physicians  located  in  that  area  be- 
tween 1960  and  1966.  In  1964.  a  New  York 
City  child  from  a  famUy  earning  less 
than  $4,000  a  year  was  half  as  lively  to 
have  had  a  polio  immunization  as  a  chUd 
from  a  family  earning  over  $6,000.  A 
former  New  York  City  ^^ealUi  commis- 
sioner has  rated  poverty  as  the  third 
leading  cause  of  deaths  in  that  city. 

The  health  profession  persormel  ana 
faculties  are  not  presently  adequate  to 
meet  Uie  demand  which  would  he  estab- 
lished  if  tiiese  benefits  were  immediat«ly 
made  avaUable  to  aU  Americans.  Accord- 
Sgly.  my  bUl  proposes  Uiat  the  level  of 
beneflts  previously  discussed,  be  Phased- 
in  to  Uie  system,  with  a  priority  to  the 
aged  Uie  disabled,  the  unemployed  and 
t^e  poor,  in  the  interim,  we  should  aUo- 
cate^cient  resource^provided  for  by 
my  bill  and  through  other  Federal  legls- 
Slion-to  seek  to  remedy  the  deflclencies 
in  healUi  personnel  and  faculties    I  do 
S)t  Sueve  we  in  the  Congress  should 
make  a  promise  which  cannot  be  ful- 
flUed.  we  must  allocate  sufHclent  re- 
sources to  establish  a  Federal  commit- 
ment to  assist  in  the  developmeiit  of  the 
newesi  and  safest  in  quality  healtii  care, 
treatment,  personnel  and  faculties. 

in  tiie  event  we  determine  it  is  not 
possible  for  our  health  industry,  eltiier 
because  of  a  shortage  of  manpower  or 
f^Ses  to  deliver  tiie  total  health  bene- 
m  pipage.  I  beUeve  we  shoulcl^^*" 
autiiorizing  the  Secretary  of  HEW  w 
curtaU  the  package  of  health  services 

If  tiiere  are  chUdren  who  die  whose 
lives  can  be  saved ;  if  tiiere  are  adiUts  who 
are  handicapped  when  medicine  has  the 
Spaiuy  to  h^:  If  the  life  expectancy 
oJTnonwhite  American^  7  years  1^ 
than  his  white  counterpart:  if  infant 
mortality  rates  are  twice  as  B^eat  for 
nonwhites  as  for  whites;  if  nonwhlte  ma- 
ternal mortaUty  is  four  times  as  great  as 
tiie  rate  for  whltes-Uien  it  ^  clear  that 
we  are  in  a  healUi  care  crisis.  It  is  a 
crisis  that  merits  our  making  a  start  at 
Uie  estabUshment  of  an  organized,  co- 
ordinated and  total  he^th  care  systom- 
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^  system  which  emphasizes  delivery  and 
^ccessibUity  to  every  American  in  need. 
I  believe  that  there  is  a  growing  wUl- 
ingness  wiUiln  the  medical  profe^lon 
particularly  among  medical  students  and 
young  doctors,  to  estabUsh  and  partici- 
pate in  such  a  system.  Increasingly,  lead- 
ing medical  schools  have  begun  to  em- 
phasize community  health  and  tiie  de- 
livery of  health  services,  and  several  of 
them  have  initiated  demonstration  pro- 
grams of  prepaid  comprehensive  health 
care.  And  tiiere  seems  to  be  a  renewed 
interest  among  both  private  and  pubUc 
leaders  in  making  this  commitment  to 
healtii  care.  There  have  been  an  Increas- 
ing number  of  hearings  in  boUi  Houses  of 
the  Congress  on  this  subject  and  favor- 
able statements  from  poUtlcal  leaders, 
businessmen.  Insurance  companies  and 
labor  leaders.  ^       ,  .  . 

We  have  talked  about  these  Issues  for 
decades.  We  have  made  great  pr<«reM. 
but  that  progress  has  been  largely  in  the 
quality  of  avaUaWe  health  care.  This 
exceedingly  high  quality  Is  a  great  tribute 


X 


to  the  medical  profession  and  to  the  hos- 
pitals and  medical  schools  of  this  coun- 
try. However,  the  sad  fact  remains  that 
to  many,  many  Americans,  quality  health 
care — ^Indeed  almost  any  health  care — 
is  stiU  unavailable. 

The  eminent  British  statesman.  Ben- 
jamin Disraeli,  said: 

The  bealtb  of  the  people  Is  really  the 
foundation  upon  which  all  their  happlneas. 
and  all  their  powers  as  the  state,  depend. 

If  we  are  to  begin  to  buUd  upon  a 
strong  foundation— and  I  am  convinced 
our  country  is  by  no  means  through; 
there  Is  initiative,  vitaUty,  conviction, 
faith,  tremendous  energy,  and  capability 
In  the  American  society — I  am  convinced 
that  this  is  the  year  we  must  begin  to 
move  to  ensujt  national  health  Insurance 
legislation  as  the  means  of  improving 
and  preserving  quaUty  health  care  and 
organizing  a  health  care  system  which 
will  benefit  all  Americans. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  make  a  few 
additional  observations.  I  would  like  to 
read  to  the  Senate  a  telegram  I  have 
received  from  Gov.  Nelson  Rockef eUer  of 
my  State,  who  has  been  one  of  the  lead- 
ing aposUes  of  the  "universal"  health 
plan — that  is  his  word  for  It — ^In  this 
country.  The  telegram  reads: 
Text  or  TKLKamAic  Sent  bt  Oov.  Nklson  A. 

ROCKXTXLLXX  TO  SeNATOK  JAOOB  K.  jAVTrS 

We  have  shared  a  concern  that  the  right  to 
basic  health  care  servtces  beoome  a  reality 
for  all  Americans.  This  requires  that  we 
eliminate  economic  barriers  which  prevent 
an  Individual  or  family  from  receiving  basic 
health  services.  At  the  same  time,  It  requires 
encoviragement  of  Innovation  to  Improve  the 
delivery  of  these  services.  It  Is  also  important 
that  the  strengrths  and  achievements  of  the 
private  insurance  Industry  bp  utlllaed. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  you  are  introducing 
legislation  to  achieve  these  desirable  ob- 
jectives. I  wish  to  congratulate  you  for  youi 
leadership  in  Introducing  the  National 
Health  Insurance  Act  of  1970  which  woiUd 
extend  expanded  Medicare  beneflU  to  virtu- 
ally the  entire  population  and  would  allow 
the  utilization  of  the  valiiable  sldUs  of  the 
private  Insurance  Industiy. 

I  have  long  advocated  that  the  Federal 
government  establish  a  university  health 
insurance  program  which  would  put  the 
financing  of  health  care  on  a  sound  contrib- 
utory fiscal  basis.  Such  a  program  would  then 
enable  Bfedlcald  to  become  a  second  line  of 
defense  against  catastrophic  Illness  costs  not 
otherwise  covered. 

Your  UU  also  provides  for  developing  Im- 
provements In  the  manner  of  providing 
comprehensive  health  services  by  enoour- 
aging  preventative,  dlagnoattlc.  ambulatory 
and  rehabilitative  services.  In  addition,  tt 
would  stimulate  group  practice  and  other 
man  efficient  systems  among  pbysldana. 
hospitals  and  other  providers. 

We  can  both  be  heartened  that  the  national 
dialogue  on  universal  health  insurance  la 
now  earnestly  imder  way  and  I  congratulate 
you  for  Introducing  pioneering  health  In- 
surance legislation. 

With  warm  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Gk>V.  NXUSOK  A.  SOCKXIXLLXB. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Rccou) 
a  telegram  from  former  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  the 
Honorable  WUbur  J.  Cohen,  with  whom  I 
have  worked  closely  In  this  field.  The 
telegram  comments  upon  the  contribu- 
tion which  this  bill  would  make. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcori), 
as  follows: 

Tkxt  of  Tklbobam  Scnt  bt  Honobabu  Wll»- 
Bna  J.  CoHXN  TO  Sknator  Jacob  K.  Javitb 

Congratulations  on  introduction  of  your 
National  Health  Uisuranoe  bill.  The  biU  Is  an 
Important  contrlffutlon  to  Congressional  and 
public  consideration.  Your  bill  will  do  much 
to  advance  the  dialogue  of  this  Important 
public  policy  Issue.  I  hope  It  will  be  possible 
to  have  early  and  full  hearings  on  the  bill 
with  a  view  to  finding  ways  and  means  to 
bring  insurance  coverage  to  all  p>ersons  in  the 
United  Statee  with  assurance  of  high  quaUty 
medical  care  and  access  to  services.  Your 
leadership  in  this  matter  Is  appreciated. 
Wii.Bum  J.  CoHsr. 

Mr.  JAVrra.  Mr.  President,  I  deeply 
appreciate  the  very  generous  assistance 
and  advice  of  Governor  Rockefeller  and 
his  staff,  which  were  given  most  freely  to 
me,  as  well  as  the  assistance  received 
from  the  Honorable  WUbur  J.  Cohen, 
who  is  such  an  eminent  authority  in  this 
field,  and  his  associates  who  helped  us 
with  this  bill.  Neither  Governor  Rocke- 
feUer  nor  Mr.  Cohen  are  parties  to  the 
blU.  but  they  have  been  of  enormous  as- 
sistance and  I  am  grateful. 

FinaUy,  I  have  received  some  cost  es- 
timate respecting  the  bill  I  have  intro- 
duced  ^because  I  think  the  Senate  should 
have  an  idea  of  the  cost  involved.  I  wish 
to  point  out  that  the  cost  estimates  do 
not  take  into  account  savings  in  medi- 
care and  medicaid  which  would  result 
from  national  health  Insurance.  I  ex- 
trapolate and  estimate  these  savings  at 
something  in  the  area  of  $4  billion  to 
$4V^  billion  wnnimiim  when  the  program 
Is  in  full  operation,  which  very  materially 
reduces  the  cost.  The  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration cost  estimates  accept  pres- 
ent cost,  without  reference  to  the  diminu- 
tions which  wUl  occur  from  the  tremen- 
dous  Increase  in  the  number  of  people 
participating  because  we  wlU  have  uni- 
versal coverage. 

Second,  and  very  importantly,  it  fails 
to  take  into  aocoimt  the  factor  of  the 
economy  which  will  arise  from  the  ra- 
tional organization  and  delivery  of 
health  care,  which  will  be  provided  by 
this  bUl. 

Nonetheless.  I  wish  the  Senate  to  have 
these  estimates  and  I  submit  th«n  for 
the  Record. 

(In  bUlions] 

1971    W-8 

1972 8.2 

1975  10- a 

1974   »•» 

1976   M.7 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  section-by-section  analysis 
prepared  by  the  Legislative  Reference 
Service  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  a  de- 
scription of  the  level  of  benefits  of  the 
act  which  I  have  introduced,  and  the  text 
of  the  biU  itself  may  all  be  made  a  part 
of  my  remarks. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Allen).  The  biU  vrtU  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriately  referred;  and, 
without  objection,  the  bill,  section-by- 
section  analysis,  and  level  of  l)enefits  will 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3711)  to  provide  a  naticHial 
health  insurance  program  by  extending 
tiie  benefits,  enlarging  the  coverage,  ex- 


panding the  role  of  private  carriers,  and 
otherwise  Improving  the  health  Insur- 
ance program  established  by  tiUe  XVllI 
of  the  Social  Security  Act.  and  by  estab- 
lishing a  new  titie  XX  to  such  act  to 
provide  comparable  health  insurance 
benefits  to  individuals  not  covered  there- 
for under  the  program  established  by 
such  titie  XVLLI,  by  providing  Federal 
assistance  to  develop  local  comprehensive 
hesUth  service  systems,  tuid  autiiorizing 
the  establishment  of  federally  chartered 
national  health  Insurance  corporations, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Javits,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  titie,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  foUows: 

S.  8711 
Be  it  erutcted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  THIS 

Sbction  1.  This  Act,  with  the  following 
table  of  contents,  may  be  cited  as  the  17a- 
tlonal  Health  Insiirance  and  Health  Servloei 
Improvement  Act  of  1970". 

TABLE  OP  CONTENTS 
Sec.  2.  Findings  and  declaration  of  purpose. 
TTTLE    I— AMENDMENTS    RELATINO    TO 

HEALTH     INSURANCE     PROVIDED     BT 

TITLE  XVIII  OF  THE  SOCIAL  SECnBITT 

ACT 

Sec.  101-105.  Past  A — Covkbaox  of  att.  aod 
AND  Disabled;  Extenstoit, 
WrrHOTJT  Premtttm,  or  Sxtp- 

^  plkmxntabt  Bbnzittb  to  Atj- 

COVKRKD  iKDIVmUAId. 

Sec.  110-112.  Paxt  B — Covxbagb  of  Dbuob. 
Sec.  120.  Pakt  C — ^Aknttal  Physical  Cbsck- 

UPS. 

Sec.  130.  Pakt  D — ^Demtai.  Skrvicxs. 
Sec.  140-141.  Pabt  E — ^LnciTATioirB  ok  Cb- 
TAiK  Chabqbs  for  Sbbvium, 

PHTSICIANS'  QXTAUFICATTOm. 

Sec.  150.  Pabt  F — ^Acekzmxnts  With  SrAixi 

fob  ADicnnsTRATioir. 
^9ec.  160-162.  Pakt  O — Iicfbovkmznt  nr  Ob- 

OANIZATIOIf  OF  HSALTB  CABS. 

Sec. 201.  TITLKn — HEALTH BENKFl'm FOB 

THE  GENERAL  PUBLIC. 
Sec.  801-306.  TITLE     m— FINANCINO     OF 
HEALTH  INSURANCE. 

TITLE  IV — FEDERAL  AID  TO  BSTABUBSH 
LOCAL  COMPREHENSIVE  HEALTH  SERV- 
ICE SYSTEMS. 
Sec.  401.  Findings  and  declaration  of  puipoae. 
Sec.  402.  Basic  authority. 
Sec.  403.  EUglbUlty  for  assistance. 
Sec.  404.  Financial  and  technical  asstBtanoa 
for  planning  comprehensive  health 
service  systems. 
Sec.  405.  Financial  and  technical  asslntanoe 
for  the  operation  of  approved  com- 
prehensive health  service  systems. 
Sec.  406.  Appropriations. 
Sec.  407.  Definitions. 

Sec.  501.  TITLE      V — FEDERALLY      CHAR* 
TERED      HEALTH      INSURAMCH 
CORPORATIONS. 
vnroiKas  and  dbcijibatioks  or  fttbfobb 
Sao.  2.  The  Congreas  hereby  finds  and  de- 
clares that: 

(1)  the  ability  to  deliver  basic  health  pro- 
tection Is  Impaired  as  the  result  of  the  Inade- 
quate allocation  of  health  resources  and  Ibbs 
than  optimum  management  and  n^ldly  ea- 
<»^ia».ing  health  care  coets.  An  anaohranlBtlo 
national  health  care  system  often  upeiataa 
to  provide  priority  to  patients  on  the  basU 
of  ability  to  pay  rather  than  most  pressing 
need  for  services.  The  Inequities  and  hard- 
ships which  result  from  such  a  system  an 
further  aggravated  by  duplication,  wasta, 
overlap,  and  poor  coordination  in  the  systeni 
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at  a  time  when  health  manpower  and  re- 
sources are  In  short  supply. 

(2)  the  right  to  quaUty  health  care  has 
^    ^'   .  -  _.^.__.i  n»<iau>fiv*  And  a  rleht  for 


shall  be  entitled  to  hospital  Inf  urance  bene- 
fit, under  part  A  of  "tie  XVm  for  «cb 
month  beginning  with  the  later  of  (I)  July 
1971  or  (II)  the  first  month  he  satisfies  the 


(b)  (1)  Section  1831  of  such  Act  Is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  1831.  There  Is  hereby  established  an 
Insurance  program  to  provide  medical  Insur- 
.r....  h»n»fltji    In   Accordance  with   the  pro- 
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by  striking  out  "Hospital"  and  inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  "Health". 

(c)   The  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937 
Is  nmitnrtMi  hv  Adding  after  section  21  the 


Is  a  Ufe-savlng  drug,  or  a  drug  the  with- 
drawal of  which  would  be  seriously  harmful 
to  the  health  of  the  Individual,  or  a  dnig 
which  the  Secretary  determines  (under  such 


ferent  classes  or  types  of  providers,  or  If  a 
class  of  providers  may  reasonably  obtain  such 
dmg  from  only  certain  types  of  sources,  the 
Secretary  may.  In  establishing  the  acqulsl- 
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at  a  time  when  bealth  noMipower  and  re- 
sources are  In  short  supply. 

(3)  the  right  to  quaUty  health  care  has 
become  a  naUonal  obJecUve  and  a  right  for 
all  Americans.  The  removal  of  financial  bar- 
riers to  health  care  services,  and  Improve- 
ment of  the  present  system  of  delivery  of 
health  services,  are  matters  of  vital  concern 
affecting    the    public    health,    safety,    and 

welfare. 

(3)  every  American  regardless  of  economic 
status,  should  be  enabled  to  obtain  basic 
health  benefits  and  a  national  system  should 
b«  established  which  will  allocate  suflldent 
r««>urces  to  bring  about  the  needed  changes 
In  the  system  of  health  care. 

(4)  we  should  develop  a  system  of  health 
insurance  benefits  which  will  be  financed  by 
employer-employee  contributions  and  from 
general  revenues,  and  which  will  provide 
benefits  to  all  Americans  including  the  aged, 
the  indigent,  the  disabled,  and  the  unem- 

^  (5)  we  should  encourage  the  development 
of  a  system  of  health  care  under  Federal 
■tandard  which  utilizes  a  wide  diversity  of 
care  and  benefit  mechanisms.  Including  the 
▼aluable  management  skUls  of  the  commer- 
cial and  nonprofit  insurance  Industry,  the 
nonprofit  health  care  community  and 
cooperaUve  agenclea  and  group  practice 
units,  and  which  maximizes  consumer  choice 
between  such  competing  mechanisms. 

(«)  we  should  encourage  the  development 
of  »y8tem  of  continuing  and  comprehensive 
health  care  which  emphaslre  preventive. 
diagnostic.  ambuUtory.  and  rehabUltatlve 
services,  as  well  as  physicians'  and  hospital 
care,  and  which  stimulate  physicians  and 
providers  to  enter  Into  group  practice  and 
other  arrangements  and  Into  relationships 
with  other  providers,  under  which  the  de- 
livery of  quality  health  care  will  be  facili- 
tated. 

TTTLB  I— AMENDMENTS  RKLATINO  TO 
HEALTH  INSXmANCK  PROVIDED  BY 
TTTLK  rvm  OF  THE  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
ACT 
P»«T  A — ComuBK  or  A14-  Ac«D  ako  DTSABi.n); 
ExT«i»sioi«.  WrrHotrr  P««iroM.  or  Sttppi*- 
MENTAXT    Btmrns   to   Au-   Cov«ro   In- 

OmDUALS 

Sw:.  101.  (a)  Section  2a«(a)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  U  amended  to  read  as  foUowa: 

"(a)  (1)  Every  Individual  who — 

"(A)  baa  attained  age  65.  and 

-(B)  1»— 

"(1)  (I)  entitled  to  monthly  ln»\irance  ben- 
efits under  section  203,  or  (H)  a  qualified 
railroad  retlriment  beneficiary,  or 

"(U)  a  r«ldent  of  the  United  States  (as 
defined  in  section  210(1) )   and— 

••(I)  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  (as  so 
defined) ,  or 

"(11)  an  aUen  lawfully  admitted  for  per- 
manent residence  who,  after  being  so  ad- 
mitted, has  resided  In  the  United  States  (as 
so  defined)  continuously  for  a  period  of  not 
less  than  5  years, 

shall  be  entlUed  to  hospital  Insurance  bene- 
fits under  part  A  of  title  XVm  <or  each 
month  for  which  he  meeU  the  conditions 
specified  In  subparagraph  (B) ,  beginning 
with  the  first  month  after  June  1971  for 
which  he  meets  the  conditions  specified  In 
subparagraphs  (A)   and  (B). 

"(3)  Every  individual  who— 

"(A)  has  not  attained  age  65,  but 

"(B)(1)  U  entiUed  to  dlsablUty  insurance 
benefits  under  section  323,  or  (U)  has  at- 
tained the  age  of  18  and  U  entlUed  to  child's 
Insurance  benefits  under  section  202(d)  and 
Is  under  a  dlsabUlty  (as  defined  in  section 
233(d) )  which  began  before  he  attained  age 
18.  or  (111)  has  not  attained  age  60  and  Is 
entiUad  to  widow's  Insurance  benefits,  or 
(iv)  has  not  attained  age  62  and  Is  entitled 
to  widower's  insurance  benefits,  or  (v)  Is  a 
qualified  railroad  retirement  beneflcUury. 
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shall  be  entitled  to  hospital  Infurance  bene- 
S?s  under  part  A  of  tltie  XVIH  for  each 
month  beginning  with  the  later  o'J^>  J"^y 
1971  or  (II)  the  first  month  he  satisfies  the 
applicable  conditions  of  subparagraph  (B). 
akd  ending  with  the  second  month  after  ^e 
first  month  In  which  he  cease,  to  meet  the 
applicable  conditions  of  subparagraph  (B) 
or  If  earUer.  with  the  month  before  the 
month  in  which  he  attains  age  6^ 

••(3)  Notwithstanding  clauses  (Ul)  Mid  (Iv) 
of  subparagraph  (B)   of  paragraph  (2)  — 

••(A)  a  widow  or  surviving  divorced  wife 
who  has  attained  age  60  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  satisfied  the  applicable  conmtlons  of 
such  subparagraph  (B)  In  any  month  in 
which  (I )^h7  is  entitled  to  benefiu  under 
«cilon  202(e.  (or  would  be  entitled  to  bene- 
?U  under  section  302(e)  but  for  paragraph 
(1)  (E)  thereof,  and  (II)  she  would  be  entitled 
i^'suck  beneflu  without  ^*^^^^^^^^^^^^: 
eraoh  (1)(E)  and  section  203(e)  (1)(B)() 
h^  the  period  specified  in  section  303  (e)  5) 
e^e^  iTthe  i^th  in  which  s^e  attain. 
Se  M  instead  of  In  the  month  In  which  she 
atwlns  age  60,  and  had  the  reference  to  age 
M  insJ^on  203(e)  (l)(B)(ll)  ,»««  *  "f" 
^nce  to  age  65:  and  the  flm  month  m 
which  she  shall  be  deemed  not  ">  J^^*  "'^^ 
fled  such  applicable  conditions  *h»l>  ^f.  *^* 
Lcond  month  following  the  a^JJ^o^^L,'" 
which  such  benefits  would  have  been  termi- 
nal^ on  the  basis  of  Uie  occurrence  of  an 
eve^  specified  In  section  303(e)  (\U  and 

"(B)  a  widower  who  has  attained  age  63 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  satisfied  the  ap- 
^cable  conditions  of  such  subparagraph 
fs)  m  any  monUi  In  which  (1)  he  Is  en- 
iltied  to  t^nefits  under  section  203(f)  or 
would  be  entitied  to  ^^'^l^'*^^^' ^^^ 
203(f)  but  for  paragraph  (1)(E)  «»y«»- 
^d  (11)  he  would  be  entitled  to  '"Ch^ffT 
fits  without  regard  to  such  paragraph  (i) 
7E)lnd  sectioi  303(f)  (1)  (B)  (1) )  had  the 
i;riod  specified  in  section  303(f)(6)  end^ 
m  the  iokth  in  which  he  attains  age  62 
l^d  had  the  reference  to  age  63  In  section 
on-jif*  (luB)  (11)  been  a  reference  to  age 
Sf'ilid  tke'fl!^t  month  In  which  he  shall 
be  deemed  not  to  have  satuhed  such  appUca- 
ble  conditions  shall  be  the  «<=o^f  °»^*? 
following  the  first  monUi  in  which  such 
bene^ould  have  been  termlnat«l  on  the 
basU  of  the  occurrence  of  an  event  specified 
in  section  303(f)(1)."  ».    »^  i. 

(b)(1)  section  326(b)(1)  of  such  Act  U 
amended  to  read  as  foUows:  ,  »„  y,^ 

"(1)  entitlement  of  an  Individual  to  hoe- 
DlUl  insurance  benefits  for  a  month  shall 
insist  of  entitlement  to  tiiebenefits  pro- 
dded under  part  A  of  title  XVnX  (subject  to 
the  llmlUtlons.  conditions,  and  procedures 
provided  in  such  tlUe  for  the  Vjo^^^^on  oi 
such  services)  furnished  to  him  In  the 
United  States  (or  outside  the  United  States 
in  the  case  of  inpatient  hospital  seirlces 
furnished  under  the  conditions  described  In 
section  1814  (f))  during  such  montb;  and  . 
(3)  Section  336(b)(3)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "under  section 
302'  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  under 
section  303  or  323". 

(c)  Section  336(d)  of  such  Act  U  hereby 

"'^iV'sectlon  103  of  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1965  Is  hereby  repealed^^^ 

Sec  102.  (a)  The  heading  of  title  iViu 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  Is  amended  by 
strllkng  out  "FOR  THE  AGED  ". 

(b»  The  heading  of  part  A  of  tltie  XVm 
of  such  Act  U  amended  by  strUlng  out  "fob 

TH«  A0«0".  ._, 

(c)  Section  1811  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  Immediately  before  the  period 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  ".  and  for 
Individuals  who  are  disabled  and  are  en- 
titled to  beneflU  based  on  disability  imder 
title  n  of  this  Act  or  under  such  system". 

SBC.  108.  (a)  The  heading  of  part  B  of  title 
XVin  of  the  Social  Security  Act  U  amended 
by  striking  out  "roa  th»  Aokd". 


(b)  (1)  Section  1831  of  such  Act  Is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows : 

"SBC.  1831.  There  Is  hereby  esUbllshed  an 
insurance  program  to  provide  medical  Insur- 
ance benefits  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  part  for  Individuals  who  are 
entitled  to  the  hospital  insurance  benefltt 
provided  by  part  A." 

(3)  The  heading  for  section  1831  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "■sras- 

LISHinNT  or  BUPPliMKNTAST  MXOICAI.  IN8UB- 

AMCs  paocaAii". 

(c)(1)  Section  1836  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows; 

"Sec.  1836.  Every  Individual  who  Is  entitled 
to  hospital  Insurance  benefits  under  part  A 
shall  be  entitied  to  the  benefits  provided  by 
the  Insurance  program  established  by  this 
part." 

(3)  The  heading  to  section  1836  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "entttle- 
MENT  TO  SENirrrs". 

(d)  Sections  1837,  1838.  1839.  1840.  1841. 
1843.  and  1844  of  such  Act  are  repealed. 

(e)  Section  1815  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "Hospital"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "Health". 

(f)(1)  The  heading  to  section  1817  of  such 
Act  U  amended  by  striking  out  "hospital" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "health". 

(3)  Section  1817(a)  of  such  Act  U  amtod- 
ed  by  striking  out.  In  the  second  sentence 
thereof,  "part"  and  inserting  In  Ueu  theredf 
"title". 

(3)  Section  1817(h)  of  such  Act  Is  amend- 
end  by  Inserting  "and  part  B"  Immediately 
after  "this  part". 

(4)  Section  1817  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(1)  On  July  1.  1971.  there  shall  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Trtist  Fund  all  of  the  assets 
and  liabilities  of  the  Federal  Supplementary 
Medical  Insurance  Trust  Fund." 

(g)  The  Last  sentence  of  section  1801  (t) 
(1)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Hospital"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"Health". 

(h)  Section  1864(b)  of  such  act  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "Hospital"  and  Inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof  "Health". 

(1)  Section  301(g)(1)(A)  of  such  Aot  Is 
amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "Hospital"  and  Insert- 
ing In  Ueu  thereof  "Health",  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "and  the  Federal  Sup- 
plementary Medical  Insurance  Triist  Fund". 

(])  Section  1875(a)  of  such  Act  U  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "health  care  of  the  aged" 
'  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "health  care 
of  the  aged  and  disabled". 

(k)  Section  1902(a)  (10)  of  such  Act  U 
amended  by  striking  out  "the  making  avaU- 
able  of  supplementary  medical  Insurance 
benefits  under  part  B  of  title  XVm  to  Indi- 
viduals eligible  therefor  (either  ptirsuant  to 
an  agreement  entered  Into  under  section  1843 
or  by  reason  of  the  payment  of  premiums 
under  such  title  by  the  SUte  agency  on  be- 
half of  such  Individuals) ,  or". 

(1)  Section  1902(a)  (16)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "either  or  both 
or'. 

(m)  Section  1903(b)(3)  of  such  Act  Is 
repealed. 

Sec.  104.  (a)  (1)  Section  21(a)  of  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Act  of  1937  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "consisting  of  Inpatient  hos- 
pital services,  posthospltal  extended  care 
services,  posthospltal  home  health  services, 
and  outpatient  hospital  diagnostic  services 
(all  hereinafter  referred  to  as  'services') "  and 
Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "and  other  bene- 
fits and  services  (such  benefits  and  services 
hereinafter  being  referred  to  as  'services')". 

(b)  (1)  Section  21(d)  of  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act  of  1937  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "and  sections  1840.  1843.  and  1870" 
•and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "and  section 
1870". 

(2)  Section  21(e)  of  such  Act  U  amended 
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by  striking  out  "Hospital"  and  Inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  "Health". 

(c)  The  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937 
Is  amended  by  adding  after  section  31  the 
following  new  section : 

"HEALTH    INSTTSANCE    BEKEFTPB   rOB   THE 
DISABLED 

"Sec.  33.  Individuals  under  age  slxty-flve 
who  are  entitled  to  annuities  under  para- 
graph 4  or  5  Of  section  3(a)  cr  are  entitled 
to  annuities  under  section  6(c)  (or  who 
have  been  or  would  be  considered  In  apply- 
ing the  provisions  of  section  3(e) )  and  have 
attained  the  age  of  eighteen  and  have  a 
dlsabUlty  (within  the  meaning  of  -jection 
(5)  (1)  (11) )  and  who  are  In  a  "period  of  dis- 
ability' (as  this  term  is  described  In  section 
3(e))  and,  with  respect  to  individuals  en- 
titled to  annuities  under  paragraph  4  or  5 
of  section  2(a)  are  not  In  a  'waiting  period' 
(as  defined  in  section  223(c)  (2)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act)  shaU  be  certified  by  the  Board 
under  section  21  In  the  sams  manner,  for 
the  same  purposes,  and  subject  to  the  same 
conditions,  restrictions,  and  other  provisions 
as  individuals  specifically  described  in  such 
section  21,  and  also  subject  to  the  same  con- 
ditions, restrictions,  and  other  provisions  as 
are  dlsablUty  beneficiaries  under  title  II  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  in  connection  with 
their  eligibility  for  hospital  insurance  bene- 
fits and  medical  insurance  benefits  under 
title  XVm  of  such  Act:  and  for  the  purposes 
of  this  Act  and  title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act,  Individuals  certified  as  provided 
in  this  section  shall  be  considered  Individuals 
described  In  and  certified  iinder  such  sec- 
tion 21." 

Sec.  105.  The  amendments  made  by  this 
part  shaU  take  effect  July  I,  1971. 
Past  B — Coveeace  or  Daucs 

Sec.  110.  (a)  (1)  Section  1861  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  after 
subsection  (y)  the  following  n«w  subsec- 
tion: 

"(8)(1)  The  term  'maintenance  drugs' 
means  those  drugs  appearing  on  the  list 
specified  in  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection. 

"(3)  (A)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  sub- 
paragraph (C) ,  the  Secretary  shall  establish 
and  publish  a  list  of  those  legend  and  non- 
legend  drugs  for  which  payment  may  be 
made  subject  to  the  conditions  of  section 
1812(a)(4)  imder  part  A  of  this  tltie.  The 
Secretary  shall  distribute  such  list  on  a 
current  basis  to  practitioners  Ucensed  by 
law  to  prescribe  and  administer  drugs  or  to 
dispense  drugs  and  shall  make  such  other 
distribution  as  in  his  Judgment  wiU  promote 
the  purposes  of  this  tiUe.  He  shaU  from 
time  to  time  (but  at  least  once  a  year)  re- 
view such  list,  and  shaU  revise  it  or  issue 
supplements  thereto,  as  he  may  find  neces- 
sary, so  as  to  maintain  Insofar  as  practicable 
currency  in  the  contents  thereof  and  shall 
publish  and  distribute  such  revisions  In  ac- 
oordance  with  the  preceding  sentence. 

"(B)  Each  drug  appearing  on  the  list  es- 
tabUshed  \inder  subparagraph  (A)  shall  be 
designated  by  its  established  name  and  with 
respect  to  each  such  drug,  the  Secretary 
may  Include  such  other  Information  (In- 
cluding trade  names  of  such  drug)  as  he 
finds  necessary  or  apprc^rlate  In  the  admin- 
istration of  this  titie. 

"(C)  A  drug  shall  not  appear  on  the  list 
established  under  subparagraph  (A)  unless — 

"(1)  such  drug  is  lawfully  available  in  In- 
terstate commerce  for  dispensing  or  admin- 
istration to  humans: 

"(U)  It  Is  determined  by  the  Secretary 
that  such  drug  Is  appropriate  for  the  treat- 
ment of  diabetes  or  of  chronic  cardiovascu- 
lar diseases,  kidney  conditions  or  respiratory 
conditions; 

"(ill)  such  drug  Is  usxiaUy  used  for  treat- 
ment extending  over  a  period  of  90  days  or 
more  (but  not  necessarily  consecutive) ;  and 

"(It)   (In  the  case  of  a  nonlegend  dnig)  It 


Is  a  Ufe-savlng  drug,  or  a  drug  the  with- 
drawal of  which  would  be  seriously  harmful 
to  the  health  of  the  Individual,  or  a  drug 
which  the  Secretary  determines  (under  such 
standards  and  criteria  as  he  may  prescribe) 
is  a  satisfactory  substitute  for  a  legend  drug 
appearing  on  the  list. 

"(D)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection — 

"(1)  the  term  'drug'  means  a  drug  as  de- 
fined in  section  201  of  the  Federal  Pood, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (including  those 
specified  In  section  351  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act); 

"  (11)  the  term  'legend  drug'  refers  to  a  drug 
specified  in  section  503(b)  of  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act;  and 

"(Ul)   the   term   'established    name'   shaU 
have  the  meaning  assigned  to  such  term  byi 
section  502(e)  (3)  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act." 

(3)  Section  1861  (t)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  after  subsection  "(m)  (5)"  the 
following:   "or  subsection  (z)". 

(b)  Section  1812(a)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by — 

( 1 )  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (2); 

(2)  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  and 
Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof:";  and";  and 

(3)  adding  at  the  end  the  foUowlng  new 
paragraph : 

"(4)  maintenance  drugs  furnished  to  such 
individual  while  he  is  not  an  Inpatient  in  a 
hospital." 

(c)  Section  1813  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  subsection: 

"(c)  ( 1 )  The  amount  payable  for  a  mainte- 
nance drug  furnished  an  individual  shall  be 
reduced  by  an  amount  equal  to  the  copay- 
ment  determined  under  paragraph  (2)  or,  U 
less,  the  charges  Imposed  with  respect  to 
such  individual  for  such  maintenance  drug. 

"(2)  The  copayment  specified  In  paragraph 
(1)  shaU  be  $1  during  the  period  ending 
December  31,  1973,  and  such  amount  as  may 
be  determined  pursuant  to  paragraph  (3)  of 
this  subsection  during  any  period  thereafter. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall,  between  July  1 
end  October  1  of  1973,  and  of  each  year  there- 
after, determine  and  promulgate  the  co- 
payment  for  purposes  of  the  preceding  para- 
graphs of  this  subsection  and  such  co-pay- 
ment ShaU  be  in  effect  for  purposes  of  si;ich 
paragraphs  for  the  calendar  year  succeeding 
the  year  in  which  such  co-payment  Is  pro- 
miUgated.  Such  co-payment  shall  be  equal  to 
$1  multlpled  by  the  ratio  of  (A)  the  average 
per  capita  costs  for  maintenance  drugs  for  the 
calendar  year  preceding  the  year  in  which  the 
determination  is  made  to  (B)  the  average 
per  capita  costs  for  such  malntensoice  drugs 
for  the  calendar  year  1970.  Any  amount  so 
determined,  which  Is  not  a  multiple  of  $0.10, 
shall  be  rounded  to  the  nearest  multiple  of 
CO. 10  (or,  if  it  is  midway  between  two  multi- 
ples of  $0.10,  to  the  next  higher  multiple  of 
•0.10)." 

(d)  "ntle  XVm  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
Is  amended  by  adding  after  section  1817  of 
such  Act  the  foUowlng  new  sections: 

"PATMZNTS   fob    maintenance    DBXrC^   CONDI- 
TIONS AND  LIMITATIONS  ON  ST7CH  PAYMENT 

"Sec.  1818.  (a)  (1)  The  amount  paid  to  any 
provider  of  drugs  with  respect  to  mainte- 
nance drugs  for  which  payment  may  be  made 
under  this  part  shaU,  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section  and  section  1813(c),  be 
the  reasonable  drug  charge  with  respect  to 
such  drugs. 

"  (3)  (A)  The  'reasonable  drug  charge'  for  a 
maintenance  drug  shall  be  the  acquisition 
allowance  plus  a  dispensing  aUowance. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  shaU  by  regulations 
estabUsh  the  method  or  methods  for  deter- 
mining the  acquisition  allowance  of  a  main- 
tenance drug,  giving  consideration  to  the 
cost  to  providers  of  drugs  of  acquiring  the 
dnig  by  its  established  name.  If  the  source 
from  which  any  maintenance  drug  Is  avaU- 
able  charges  different  prices  therefor  to  dlf- 
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ferent  classes  or  types  of  providers,  or  U  a 
class  of  providers  may  reasonably  obtain  such 
drug  from  only  certain  types  of  sources,  the 
Secretary  may,  in  establishing  the  acquisi- 
tion aUowance,  take  Into  account  these  dif- 
ferences. 

"(C)  The  Secretary  shall  by  regulations 
establish  the  methods  for  determining  a  dis- 
pensing allowance  for  a  maintenance  drug, 
giving  consideration  to  such  factors  as  cost 
of  overhead,  professional  services,  and  a  fair 
profit.  He  may  provide  different  dispensing 
allowances  for  different  classes  of  providers. 

"(b)  Payment  for  maintenance  drugs  fur- 
nished to  an  individual  may  be  made  only 
to  a  dispenser  of  drugs  eUglble  therefor  un- 
der subsection   (c)    and  only  if — 

"(1)  written  request,  signed  by  such  In- 
dividual, except  in  cases  in  which  the  Sec- 
retary finds  it  impracticable  for  the  indi- 
vidual to  do  so.  Is  filed  for  such  payment  In 
such  form.  In  such  manner,  within  such  time, 
and  by  such  person  or  persons  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  by  regulation  prescribe;  and 

"(3)  (In  the  case  of  a  legend  drug)  a 
vrritten  prescription,  signed  by  a  physician, 
was  filed  with  such  provider  of  drugs,  or  (in 
the  case  of  a  nonlegend  drug)  a  physician 
has  certified  that  the  covered  drug  furnished 
the  Individual  was  medicaUy  required  by 
such  Individual; 

except  that  (pursuant  to  such  regulations 
as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe)  no  payment 
may  be  made  for  a  maintenance  drug — 

"(3)  to  the  extent  that  the  quantity  of 
such  drug  furnished  an  Individual  e||eeds 
the  quantity  of  such  drug  needed  for  the 
treatment  of  such  Individual  for  90  days;  or 

"(4)  if  It  faUs  to  meet  such  requirements 
as  to  quaUty  and  standards  of  manufacture 
as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe;  or 

"(5)  It  falls  to  meet  such  specifications  as 
to  dosage  form  as  the  Secretary  may  require. 

"(c)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (a) ,  a  pro- 
vider of  drugs  ShaU  be  eUglble  for  payment 
If— 

"(1)  he  is  Ucensed  or  authorized  to  com- 
pound and  dispense  dnj^Jn  humans  pur- 
suant to  State  law;  ▼ 

"(2)  he  agrees  to  comply  with  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  the  Secretary  may  Isstn 
with  respect  to — 

"(A)  submission  of  bills  at  such  frequency 
and  on  such  forms  as  may  be  prescribed  in 
such  rules  and  regulations; 

"(B)  svaUabUlty  for  audit  of  his  records 
relating  to  drugs  and  prescriptions; 

"(C)  the  maintenance  and  retention  of 
such  records  relating  to  the  cost  of  drugs  as 
may  be  specified  in  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions; 

"(3)  he  meets  such  other  conditions  rat- 
ing to  health  and  safety  as  the  Secretary 
may  find  necessary; 

"(4)  he  agrees  not  to  charge  any  individual 
for  a  drug  for  which  such  individual  is  en- 
titled to  have  payment  made  under  this 
section  and  section  1861  (z)  an  amount  In 
excess  of  the  amount  which,  when  added  to 
the  amount  of  pajrment  made  under  this 
section  and  section  1813(c)  for  such  drug, 
exceeds  the  customary  charge  at  which  such 
dispenser  of  drugs  sells  or  offers  such  drug 
to  the  pubUc  at  the  time  such  drug  Is  ftir- 
nlshed  to  such  individual. 

"TTSE  OF  OBGANIZATIONS  IN  ADMINISTBATION  Or 
PBOCBAM  rOB  rUKNISKINC  MAINTENANCE 
DBUGS  TO  ELIGIBLE  INDIVIDUALS 

"Sec.  1819.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  enter  Into  contracts  with  organizations  to 
perform  such  functions  as  be  may  find  ap- 
propriate in  administering  a  maintenance 
drug  benefit  If  he  finds  that  the  utilization 
of  one  or  more  of  such  organizations  wlU 
promote  the  effective  and  efficient  adminis- 
tration of  the  program  provided  under  this 
part  for  the  furnishing  of  maintenance  drugs 
to  eUg^ble  individuals. 

"(b)  Contracts  with  organizations  under 
subsection  (a)  may  be  entered  into  without 


^ 
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regard  to  section  3709  of  the  revised  statutes 
or  any  oU^r  provision  of  law  requiring  com- 
petitive bidding.  .^ .  .    _ 
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Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare as  the  Expert  Committee  may  reqiilre 
to  carry  out  Its  functions."  

/«\     Tn,..    KixsHiniT    r>f    nnrt.    A   of   title   XVHI 


drugs)"    Immediately    after    "services"    the 
first  place  It  appears  therein. 

Sec.  112.  The  amendments  made  by  this 
part  shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  drugs 
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(b)  Section  1861  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  after  section  (z-1)  (added  by  sec- 
tion 120(a)   of  thU  Act)  the  foUowlng  new 

subsection: 


Past  F — AoBKSMXirTS  WirB  Statkb  vob 

ADMntlBTBATION 

Sec.  160.  Section  1874  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 


and  If  he  finds  (A)  that  the  average  ooat  of 
such  services  In  any  fiscal  year  Is  leaa  tttta. 
the  average  cost  of  services  (for  which  pay- 
ment is  made  under  this  tltie)  to  compa- 
raVtia  nnniiint.inn   PToiins  under  comDatable 
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nnnX  to  secUon  3T0B  of  the  revlswl  8t*tut«>« 
arany  oU^r  provision  of  law  requlrtng  com- 
pettUve  bidding. 

"(c)  For  purpoBM  of  thla  section,  the  term 
•organization-  means  a  voluntary  associa- 
tion. corporaUon.  partnership,  or  othernon- 
lovemmental  organlzaUon  which  is  lawfully 
engaged  In  providing,  paying  for.  or  reim- 
bursing the  cost  of,  prescription  drugs  under 
group  insurance  policies  or  contracts,  medi- 
cal or  hoapltal  service  agreements,  member- 
»hip8.  or  subscription  contract*,  or  similar 
group  arrangements,  in  consideraUon  of  pre- 
miums or  other  periodic  charges  payable  to 
the  organization,  inclutting  a  health  beneflta 
plan  duly  sponsored  or  underwritten  by  an 
employee  organization. 

•'STtJDT    or   DB<rO    UnUZATXON 

"Sac.  1820.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
conduct  and  publish  studies  relating  to  the 
uUUzatlon.  efficiency,  and  coets  of  mainte- 
nance drugs  for  which  payment  may  be 
made  under  this  part  In  order  to  encourage 
the  proper  use  of  such  drugs." 

(e)  TlUe  XVin  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
U  further  amended  by  adding  after  section 
1887  of  such  Act  the  following  new  section: 
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"xzpnrr  coioihtkb  on  drtjo  oovKaAo* 
"SBC.  1888.  (a)  There  U  hereby  created  an 
Bzpert  Committee  on  Drug  Coverage  which 
staail  consist  of  five  persons,  not  otherwise 
in   the  employ   of   the   United   States,   ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary  without  regard  to 
Uie  provisions  of  tlUe  6,  United  States  Code, 
governing  appointments  In  the  competitive 
■ervlce    The   Secretary  shall   from  time  to 
time  appoint  one  of  the  members  to  serve 
M   Chairman.   The   members   shall   include 
persons  who  are  outstanding  in  the  fields 
of     pharmacology,     geriatrics,     and     other 
branches  of  medicine.  Members  of  the  Ex- 
pert Committee,   while  attending  meetings 
or  conferences  thereof  or  otherwise  serving 
on  business  of  the  Expert  Committee  shall 
be  entlUed  to  receive  compensation  at  rates 
fUed  by   the  Secretary,  but  not  exceeding 
8100  per  day.  Including  travel  time,  and  while 
ao  iervlng  away  from  their  homes  or  regular 
places  of  business  they  may  be  allowed  travel 
expenses.  Including  per  diem  In  lieu  of  sub- 
•lAtence   as   authorized   by   section   6708   of 
titie  6.  United  States  Code,  for  persons  in 
the  Government  service  employed  Intermit- 
tentiy  The  Expert  Committee  shall  meet  aa 
frequentiy  as  the  Secretary  deems  neceeeary. 
"(b)  It  shail  be  the  function  of  the  Expert 
Committee  to  advise  the  Secretary  on  mat- 
ters of  general  poUcy  in  the  administration 
of  the  program  provided  under  this  tiUe  for 
fumUhlng  maintenance  drugs  to  eUglble  In- 
dividuals. The  Expert  Committee  shaU  alao 
make  recommendations  to  the  Secretary  as  to 
what  drugs  should  be  included  In  the  list 
established   under   section    1881  (z)  (3)    and 
what  drugs  should  be  deleted  frc«n  such  list. 
In  '"«''<"g  *^y  •'**^   recommendation  the 
Xzpert  Committee  shall  submit  In  such  de- 
taU  as  the  Secretary  may  request  the  Infor- 
mation and  data  the  Expert  Committee  con- 
■Idered  In  making  such  recommendation  In 
carrying  out  its  work,  the  Expert  Committee 
eh^i  consult  with  organizations  represent- 
ing the  aged,  pharmacists,  the  pharmaceuti- 
cal industry,  and  with  such  other  otganlza- 
tkms  or  individuals  as  the  Expert  Committee 
flnda   appropriate.    The    Expert   Committee 
,l<^ii  make  an  annual  report  to  the  Secre- 
tary on  the  performance  of  Its  function.  In- 
cluding any  recommendations  It  may  hare 
^      with  reepect  thereto,  and  such  report  shall 
he  traMmltted  promptiy  by  the  Secretary 

to  the  CongreM.  ^, , . 

"(c)  The  Expert  Committee  U  authorlaea 
to  engage  such  technical  aaslstanoe  as  may 
be  required  to  carry  out  Its  functions,  and 
the  Secretary  aball,  in  addition,  make  avall- 
4mie  to  the  Expert  Committee  such  secre- 
tarial, derlcal^and  other  sMlstance  and  such 
perttnant  data  oMalned  and  prepared  by  the 


Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare as  the  Expert  Committee  may  reqtilre 
to  carry  out  Its  functions."  __»,. 

(f)  The  heading  of  part  A  of  title  XVIu 
of  such  Act  (as  amended  by  section  103(b) 
of  this  Act)  Is  further  amended  by  striking 
out  "INSTTKAJJCX"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "INSURANCI  AND  D«UO". 

(g)  Section  1811  of  such  Act  (aa  amended 
by  section  102(c)(3)  of  this  Act)  Is  further 
amended  by  inserting  after  "services"  the 
foUowlng:  "and  the  cost  of  maintenance 
drugs".  . 

(h)  Section  1814(c)  of  such  Act  la  amend- 
ed by — 

(1)  adding  at  the  end  of  the  heading  the 
foUowlng  "or  Federal  Provider  of  Drugs"; 

(3)  inserting  "(1)"  after  "(c)";  and 

(3)  addii^  at  the  end  the  foUowlng  new 
paragraph: 

"(2)  No  payment  may  be  made  under  this 
part  to  any  Federal  provider  of  drugs  (aa 
provided  for  In  section  1818).  except  a  pro- 
vider of  drugs  which  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines Is  dispensing  drugs  to  the  pubUc  gen- 
eraUy  as  a  community  institution  or  agency; 
and  no  such  payment  may  be  made  to  any 
provider  of  drugs  for  any  drug  which  such 
provider  Is  obUgated  by  a  law  of,  or  a  con- 
tract with,  the  United  States  to  render  at 
public  expense." 

(1)    Section  1815  of  such  Act   Is  amended 

by — 

(1)  adding  at  the  end  of  the  heading  the 
following  "and  Provider  of  Drugs"; 

(2)  adding  after  "provider  of  services  with 
respect  to  the  services  furnished  by  it":  ". 
and  each  provider  of  drugs  with  respect  to 
drugs,"; 

(3)  Inserting  after  "provider  of  services 
the  second  time  It  appears  "and  the  provider 
of  drugs,  as  the  case  may  be,". 

(])  Section  1861(r)(3)  of  such  Ax5t  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  before  the 
period  the  following:  "and.  for  purpoeeo  of 
section  1818.  only  with  respect  to  drugs  he  la 
legaUy  authorized  to  prescribe  by  the  State 
in  wlilch  he  prescribes  such  drugs". 

(k)  Section  1869(c)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  after  "provider  of  services"  the 
foUowlng:  "or  any  person  dissatisfied  with 
any  determination  by  the  Secretary  that  he 
la  not  a  provider  of  drugs  eUglble  for  pay- 
ment under  this  title.". 

(1)(1)  Section  1870(a)  of  auch  Act  U 
amendied  by — 

(A)  Inaertlng  ",  provider  of  drugs."  after 
"provider  of  services";  and 

(B)  inaertlng  "or  drugs"  after  "Itema  or 
services".  . 

(2)  Section  1870(b)  of  such  Act  U  amend- 
ed by — 

(A)  inaertlng  ",  or  provider  of  drugs."  after 

"provider  of  services"  each  time  It  appears; 

(B)  inserting  "or  drugs"  after  "Items  or 
aervloes;   and 

(C)  adding  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (3) 
the  foUowlng:  "or  any  payment  has  been 
made  under  section  1818  to  a  provider  of 
drugs  for  drugs  furnished  an  individual,". 

(3)  Section  1870(d)  of  such  Act  Is  amend- 
ed by  Inserting  ",  or  provider  of  drugs."  after 
"provider  of  services". 

( m)  ( 1 )  The  heading  of  section  226  of  such 
Act  la  amended  by  striking  out  "insitxai*cx" 
and  inaertlng  in  Ueu  thereof  "iNauBAKC* 
AWD  oaxjo". 

(2)  Section  22e(a)  of  such  Act  (as  amend- 
ed by  section  101(a)  of  thU  Act)  Is  fmther 
amended  by  Inserting.  In  paragraphs  (1)  and 
(3).  "and  drug"  immediately  after  "hospital 
insurance". 

(3)  Section  328(b)(1)  of  such  Act  (as 
amended  by  section  101(b)(1)  of  thU  Act) 
U  further  amended  by  inserting  "and  drug" 
immediately  after  "hospital  Insurance". 

Sxc.  ill.  Section  31(e)  of  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  (as  amended  by  sec- 
tion 104(b)  (3)  of  this  Act)  U  further  amend- 
ed by  inaerttsg  "(other  than  malntenanoe 


drugs)"    immediately    after    "services"    the 
first  place  It  appears  therein. 

Sxc.  113.  The  amendment*  made  by  thla 
part  shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  drugs 
dispensed  after  June  30, 1973. 

Pakt    C — AWHXJAl.    PHTSICAL    CHXCTttJPa 


Sre.   130.  (a)    Section  1861   of  the  Social 
Security  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  after  sub- 
section (z)   (added  by  section  110(a)  of  thla 
Act)  the  foUowlng  new  subsection: 
"Physical  Checkup 

"(B-1)  "nie  term  •physical  checkup'  meana 
eye  examinations  for  the  purpoee  of  pre- 
scribing, fitting,  or  changing  eyeglasses,  pro- 
cedures performed  (during  the  course  of  any 
eye  examination)  to  determine  the  refractive 
state  of  the  eyes,  examinations  of  the  eara 
for  the  purpoee  of  determining  the  need  for 
hearing  aids,  and  such  diagnostic  X-ray  tests, 
diagnostic  laboratory  teste,  and  other  diag- 
nostic tests,  as  the  Secretary  may  by  regula- 
tions specify  as  being  the  type  and  kind  of 
tests  which  are  the  moet  likely  to  reveal  de- 
fects, diseases,  or  conditions  which  are  sus- 
ceptible to  effective  treatment  or  control. 
Such  regulations  may  specify  different  teata, 
as  may  l>e  appropriate,  for  Individuals  on  the 
baals  of  their  age  or  sex.  Such  terms  shaU 
also  include  such  physicians'  services  as  may 
be  appropriate  for  the  interpretation,  evalua- 
tion, and  analysis  of  such  tests." 

(b)  Section  1861(s)(3)  of  such  Act  to 
amended  (1)  by  inserting  "(A)"  immediately 
after  "(3V'.  "id  (3)  by  Inserting  before  the 
semicolon  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
",  and  (B)  physicians'  services  and  diagnostic 
teste  Included  within  a  physical  checkup  (aa 
defined  In  subsection  (z-1) ) ". 

(c)  Section  1863(a)(1)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  inserting  immediately  before  the 
semicolon  the  following:  "(except  physical 
checkups  (as  defined  in  section  1861  (z-1) )". 

(d)  Section  1862(a)(7)  of  such  Act  la 
amended  by  striking  out  aU  after  "checkups" 
and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  the  foUowlng: 
"(other  than  physical  checkups  as  defined  In 
section  1861  (z-1))". 

(e)  Section  1833  of  such  Act  la  amended 
by  adding  at  the  «id  thereof  the  following 
new  aiUMecUon: 

"(g)  Notvrtthstandlng  any  other  provlslona 
of  thla  part,  with  reepect  to  expenaea  In- 
curred by  an  individual  in  any  calendar  year 
for  a  physical  checkup  (aa  defined  In  aeotioa 

1881   (B-1))  — 

"(1)  the  provlslona  of  subeoction  (a)  sbau 
be  applied  without  regard  to  the  provlalona 
of  aubsection  (b); 

"(3)  such  expenses  shaU  be  regarded  a« 
Incurred  expenses  for  purposes  of  subsection 
(a)  only  if  such  individual  has  not.  previ- 
ously during  such  year.  Incurred  expenaea 
for  a  physical  checkup  (as  ao  defined) ; 

"(3)  auch  expenses  shall  not  be  taken  Into 
account  for  pvirpoees  of  subeectlon  (b) ; 

"(4)  there  shaU  be  considered  as  Incurred 
expenaea  for  purposes  of  aubeection  (a)  only 
whlciiever  of  the  foUowlng  amounto  la  the 
amaUer — 
"(A)   875.  or 

"(B)  the  amount  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary to  be  equal  to  the  charge  which  would 
be  Imposed  for  such  physical  checkup  If  It 
had  been  provided  by  the  moat  efficient  pfo- 
vlder  of  high  quaUty  physical  cheekupa  in 
the  area  wherein  auch  physical  checkup  waa 
conducted." 

(f )  The  amendmenta  made  by  the  preced- 
ing provlalona  of  thla  aection  shall  appty 
only  In  the  caae  of  physical  checkups  per- 
formed after  Jtme  80. 1074. 

Past  D — ^Dentai.  Siaviuia 
Ssc.  130.  (a)  Section  1881  (r)  (3)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  la  amended  (1)  by  strik- 
ing out  "or"  at  the  end  of  clauae  (A) ,  and 
rrj  InaoUng  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUow- 
lng: "(C)  dental  aervloea  for  ohlldren  (M 
defined  In  eubaeotlon  (b-3)  )C. 
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(b)  Section  1861  of  auch  Act  la  amended 
by  adding  after  section  (z-1)  (added  by  sec- 
tion 130(a)  of  this  Act)  the  foUowlng  new 
aubsection: 

"Dental  Services  for  Children 
••(B-2)  The  term  'dental  services  for  chil- 
dren' meana  professional  services  rendered  to 
children  imder  8  years  of  age  by  or  under 
the  direction  of  a  doctor  of  dentistry  or  of 
dental  or  oral  surgery  who  Lb  legaUy  author- 
ised to  practice  dentistry  by  the  State  In 
which  he  performs  such  fvmctlon;  such  term 
shall  Include  oral  examinations  and  diag- 
nosis, oral  prophylaxis.  fiUing.  and  removal 
of  teeth,  but  shall  not  include  the  provision 
of  braces  or  prosthetic  devices." 

(c)  Section  1862(a)  (12)  of  such  Act  to 
amended  by  inserting  "(unless  such  serv- 
ices consist  of  dental  services  for  chUdren,  as 
defined  In  section  1861  (»-2))"  Immediately 
after  "supporting  teeth." 

(d)  Section  1833  of  such  Act  to  amended 
by  adding  after  subsection  (g)  (added  by 
aection  120(e)  of  thto  Act)  the  foUowlng  new 
aubsection : 

"(h)  With  respect  to  expenses  Incurred  by 
an  Individual  for  dental  services  for  chUdren 
as  defined  In  section  1861  (z-3)).  the  pro- 
visions of  subsection  (a)  ahaU  be  {4>plled 
without  application  of  the  provlslona  of  sub- 
eectlon (b)." 

(e)  The  amendmente  made  by  the  preced- 
ing provisions  of  this  section  shaU  apply 
only  '1  the  case  of  dental  services  for  chU- 
f*-  rformed  after  June  30,  1974. 

PaBT  E — LlMTrATIONS  OF  CERTAIN  CHABOES  FOB 

Skkvices;  Phtsicians'  Qualifications 

Sk:.  140.  Section  1833(a)(1)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  Is  amended,  effective  January  1, 
1971.  by  striking  out  "reasonable  charges" 
each  place  It  appears  therein  and  Inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof  "appropriate  and  reasonable 
charges." 

Sac.  141.  Section  1861  (r)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  amended — 

(1)  by  atrlklng  out  "The"  and  Inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "Subject  to  aubsection  (r-1) , 
the";  and 

(3)  by  adding  tmmedtotely  thereafter  the 
foUowlng  new  aubaection: 

"(r-l)  (1)  Taking  into  conalderatton 
standards  approved  by  appropriate  profes- 
sional organizations,  and  upon  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Health  Insurance  Benefito  Ad- 
Ttoory  CouncU,  the  Secretary  may,  after  pub- 
lic hearings,  prescribe  for  physlclana  (as  de- 
fined m  subsection  (r) )  providing  services 
tmder  this  title— 

"(A)  standards  of  continuing  professional 
education, 

"(B)  national  minimum  standards  of  U- 
cenaure,  applicable  to  any  Individual  first 
licensed  as  a  physician  after  the  effective 
date  of  such  standards,  or 

"  (O)  standards  of  qualification  for  the  per- 
formance of  major  surgery  or  of  other  spe- 
cialty services  designated  by  the  Secretary. 

"(2)  After  the  effective  date  of  standards 
tosued  under  clatiae  (A)  or  (B)  of  paragraph 
(1),  an  Individual  who  faito  to  meet  such 
standards  shaU  not  be  deemed  to  be  a  phy- 
sician for  purposes  of  thto  title;  except  that 
a  faUure  to  meet  standards  Issued  under 
otouse  (A)  of  paragraph  (1)  shaU  not  be 
found  imtil  the  Secretary  has  notified  the 
Individual  Involved  of  the  deficiency  and 
afforded  him  a  reasonable  opportunity  to 
correct  It.  After  the  effective  date  of  atand- 
arda  isaued  imder  clauae  (C)  of  paragraph 
(1).  an  Individual  who  faito  to  meet  such 
standards  shall  not  be  deemed,  for  purposes 
of  this  title,  to  be  a  physician  In  connection 
with  any  services  to  which  such  atandarda 
are  appllcabto. 

"(3)  The  provtolons  of  section  553  of  titie 
5,  United  States  Code,  shaU  be  applicable  to 
the  promulgation  of  atandarda  under  thto 
aubaection. 


Past  F — AosmcxifTS  Witb  Statkb  fob 
AmcnnBTXATioN 

Sk.  160.  Section  1874  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  The  Secretary  may  enter  into  an 
agreement  with  any  State  under  which  auch 
State  wiU  administer,  on  behalf  of  the  Secre- 
tary, the  health  Inaurance  programs  eetab- 
Uahed  by  this  titie  (or  such  part  thereof  as 
may  be  epoclfled  In  the  agreement)  with  re- 
epect to  indlvlduato  in  such  state.  The  casts 
of  carrying  out  any  auch  agreement  shall  be 
paid  to  the  State  by  the  Secretary  In  advance 
or  by  way  of  reimbursement  and  In  such  in- 
stallments as  may  be  agreed  upon." 

Past  G — ^Iicfbovxicznts  in  Obganization  of 
Health  Cabk 
8k.  180.  Title  XVIU  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  amended  by  adding  after  part  O  there- 
of the  foUowlng  new  parts: 

"Past  D— Imfbovxicznts  in  Oroanization  of 
Hxalth  Cabs 

"PUEFOSB 

"Sk.  1881.  The  purpose  of  thto  part  to  (a) 
to  encourage  the  rational  organization  of 
healtii  care  services  and  faculties  so  aa  to 
provide  greater  continuity  and  oomprehen- 
alvenesB  of  care  of  the  Individual,  to  provide 
greater  consiuner  education  and  participa- 
tion, and  to  emphasize  preventive,  diagnos- 
tic, and  early  therapeutic  services,  (b)  to 
control  the  costs  of  services  paid  for  under 
thto  titie,  and  (c)  to  stlmiUate  diversity  and 
innovation  in  the  provtolon  of  health  insur- 
ance protection. 

"TTSE  of   "*■»""■  AND  OTHZB  AGXNCIX8 
AND  OBOANIZATIONS 

"Sac.  1882.  No  agreement  or  contract  shaU 
be  entered  Into  under  section  1816  or  sec- 
tion 1848,  or  continued  In  force  after  the 
effective  date  of  thto  section,  unless  the 
agency,  organization,  or  carrier  agrees  to  use 
Ite  beet  effort  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
section  1881(a),  and  agrees — 

"(a)  to  make  (alone  or  In  conjunction 
with  other  appropriate  pubUc  or  private 
agencies)  a  contlniUng  study  of  the  orga- 
nization and  methods  of  deUvery  of  health 
services  In  the  geographic  area  In  which  It 
operates,  and  of  potential  Improvement  of 
such  organization  and  methods  with  a  view 
to  the  effectuation  of  those  purposes; 

"(b)  to  review  perlodicaUy  patterns  of 
utilization  of  the  services  paid  for  under  this 
title  and  the  effectiveness  of  existing  pro- 
cedures for  the  control  of  unnecessary  uti- 
lization, to  develop  programs  for  the 
strengthening  of  such  procedures,  and  to 
perform  the  fimctlons  specified  in  secUon 
1816(b)  (1)  (B)  or  section  1843(a)  (3),  aa  the 
caae  may  be;  and 

"(c)  to  take  such  action  within  Ita  own 
authority  and  to  recommend  auch  action 
by  the  Secretary  authorized  by  part  E  (or 
by  section  402  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
Amendments  of  1067) ,  aa  It  flnda  calculated 
to  further  the  objectives  of  section  1881(a) 
and  to  strengthen  the  control  of  uimeces- 
aary  utilization. 

"contracts   with   COMPBEHENSrVB   HEALTH 
SERVtCX   BTSTXICS 

"Sec.  1883.  (a)  The  Secretary  to  authorized 
to  contract  with  a  comprehensive  health 
aervlce  system  which  meets  the  conditions 
set  forth  in  subsection  (b) ,  for  the  provision, 
to  the  members  of  the  system,  of  all  services 
for  which  payment  may  be  made  under  thto 
title.  In  Ueu  of  payment  otherwise  prescribed 
by  this  title,  he  shaU  pay  to  such  system,  at 
Its  election,  either  (1)  the  reasonable  cost 
of  all  such  services,  or  (2)  a  periodlcaUy  pre- 
determined capitation  amotmt  for  each 
member,  equal  to  the  estimated  average  rea- 
sonable cost  of  auch  services  per  member; 


and  If  he  finds  (A)  that  the  average  ooct  of 
such  services  In  any  flaoal  year  to  less  than 
the  average  cost  of  services  (lor  which  pay- 
ment to  made  tuider  this  tlUe)  to  compa- 
rable population  groups  under  comparable 
circumstances,  and  (B)  that  services  pro- 
vided by  the  system  have  been  of  high  qual- 
ity and  adequate  to  the  needs  of  ite  mem- 
bers, he  may  in  addition  make  an  incentive 
payment  to  the  syste^  equal  to  not  more 
than  two-thirds  of  such  difference  of  coat 
per  member.  The  amount  of  an  Incentive 
payment  may  be  used  by  the  system  for  any 
of  Ito  purposes,  including  appUcatlon  to  the  , 
cost  of  services  for  which  payment  to  not 
made  under  this  title,  whether  or  not  such 
services  are  otherwise  provided  by  the  sys- 
tem. Expenditure  of  funds  received  as  an  In- 
centive payment,  for  whatever  purpose,  shaU 
not  be  deemed  a  cost  of  services  under  the 
contract. 

"(b)  No  contract  shaU  be  made  under  thto 
section  with  a  comprehensive  health  service 
system  unless — 

"(1)  such  system  assures  the  provtolon  of 
health  aervloea  to  aU  ite  members  by  a  con- 
tract or  contracts  with  the  Secretary,  or  by 
such  a  contract  and  subcontracte.  entered 
Into  by  one  or  more  providers  of  services  and 
other  persons  furnishing  health  services,  or 
by  a  health  Insurance  carrier  or  nonprofit 
prepayment  plan,  or  by  a  combination  of  the 
foregoing; 

"(2)  such  system  to  designed,  to  the  maxl- 
mvun  extent  feasible,  to  make  aU  health 
services  readily  accessible  to  persons  residing 
In  a  specified  primary  service  area  and  wUl 
pay  for  transportation  where  reasonable  ac- 
cesslblUty  to  persons  In  that  area  cannot 
otherwtoe  be  assured; 

"(3)  all  persons,  whether  or  not  residing 
within  the  primary  service  ajrea.  are  eligible 
to  become  members  of  such  systwn.  except 
that  (A)  the  nimiber  of  members  maj  be 
limited,  with  or  without  giving  preference 
to  persons  Uvlng  within  the  primary  service 
area,  to  avoid  overtaxing  the  resources  of 
the  system,  and  (B)  such  restrictions  upon 
enrollment  may  be  Impoeed  as  are  approved 
by  the  Secretary  as  neceeeary  to  prevent  tm- 
due  adverse  selection;  and  the  system  to  so 
designed  and  operated  as  to  encourage  en- 
roUmenit  from  as  broad  as  practicable  a  range 
of  Income  and  social  groups; 

"(4)  aU  hecUth  eervloes  are  provided  by 
providers  or  other  persons  who  meet  the 
standards  Imposed  by  or  pursuant  to  thto 
titie  for  the  reBpeottve  aervlcee; 

"(6)  such  system  encourages  Uuu^aaed 
health  education  of  Us  members  and  the 
development  and  use  of  preventive  health 
services,  and  provldee  for  a  group  of  physl- 
clana (such  as  a  committee  Qf  a  medical 
school  faculty,  of  a  hospital  medical  staff, 
or  of  a  g^roup  practice  organization) ,  im- 
proved by  the  Secretary  for  thto  pvirpoee, 
which  group  shaU  conault  periodlcaUy  with 
repceeentativee  of  the  membership,  fix  the 
professional  poUdes  of  the  syatun,  oversee 
the  professional  aspecte  of  the  deUvery  of 
services,  and  review  the  utUization  of  all 
health  services,  drugs  and  suppUes; 

" (6)  such  system,  to  the  extent  pracrticable 
and  oonatotent  wll^  good  medical  practice, 
trains  and  employs  aUled  health  perscmnel 
and  subprofeaslonal  and  toy  persona  In  the 
rendering  of  eea-vlces; 

"(7)  any  participating  extended  care  fa- 
culty imder  such  system  to  aflUlated  with  a 
hospital  or  with  a  group  practice  or  similar 
organisation,  and  the  medical  staff  of  the 
hospital  or  the  group  practice  organization 
nmnnTUMi  rosponslbUlty  for  rendering  or  su- 
pervising professional  services  in  the  facu- 
lty; 

"(8)  premltuna  charged  by  such  system  for 
services  not  paid  for  under  thto  titie  are 
reasonable;  and 

"(9)  the  establishment  of  auch  aystem  to 
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oonatotent  with  any  comprehensive  SUte 
health  plan  developed  pursuant  to  section 
314(a)  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act.  as 
amended,  and  has  been  approved  by  the  State 
plannlne   aeency   designated   or  established 


whom  an  election  made  In  accordance  with 
subsection  (a)  Is  In  effect  shall  not,  except  In 
such  cases  and  to  such  extent  as  may  be 
provided  in  regulations,  be  entitled  to  have 
payment  made  to  him  or  on  hto  behalf  for 


"(c)  Any  agreement  entered  Into  under 
this  section  with  an  employer  shaU  provide 
that  the  employer  shall  supply  to  the  Secre- 
tary such  Information  and  data  as  may  be 
necessary  to  keep  the  Secretary  currently  ad- 
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other  supplies  (4)  the use  of  specific  financial 
Incentives  and  disincentives  as  means  to  fur- 
ther the  objectives  set  forth  In  subsection 
(b).  and  (6)  methods  of  compensation  de- 


"TiTLX  XX — Health   Bknetits  fob  the 
General  Pttblic 

"PURPOSE 

"Sec.  2001.  It  to  the  purpose  of  thto  title  to 


penses  attributable  to  the  payment  of  such 
benefits. 

"(2)  The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Federal 
Health  Insurance  Trust  Fund,  shall,  on  the 
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oonotstent  with  any  comprebenslve  State 
health  plan  developed  piirsuant  to  section 
314(a)  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act.  as 
amended,  and  has  been  approved  by  the  State 
planning  agency  designated  or  established 
pursuant  to  that  section,  and.  where  appro- 
priate. Is  In  accord  with  aroa-wlde  health 
planning  carried  out  pursuant  to  section  314 
(b)  of  that  Act. 

"(c)  In  admlnlstertng  this  section  the 
Secretary  shall  emphasize  consumer  and 
community  Involvement  in  the  operation  of 
comprehensive  health  service  systems,  and 
shall  seek  to  Insure  prompt  response  to  lo- 
cal Initiative  and  maximum  flexibility  In 
such  operation. 

"(d)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  'com- 
prehensive health  service  system"  means  a 
system  of  providing  health  care  to  an  Iden- 
tified population  In  a  primary  service  area 
and  Its  environs,  enrolled  as  members,  on  the 
basis  of  contractual  arrangements  (which 
embody  group  practice,  or  sln^lar  arrange- 
ments established  by  a  medical  school,  a 
hospital  medical  staff  or  a  medical  center) 
among  participating  providers  of  services 
and  other  persons  so  as  ( 1 )  to  assure  con- 
tinuity of  care  and  ready  referral  and  trans- 
fer of  patients  where  medically  appropriate, 
and  ( 2 )  to  provide  comprehensive  health 
services,  which  shall  Include  at  least  all  serv- 
ices for  which  payment  may  be  made  under 
■Hhls  title  (such  services  to  be  provided,  ex- 
cept as  authorized  by  the  Secretary  without 
deductibles,  coinsurance,  or  copa3rment), 
drugs  prescribed  for  ambulatory  patients,  one 
hundred  days  of  extended  care  services 
(which  are  not  poet-hospital  extended  care 
services)  In  any  spell  of  Illness,  and  necessary 
Immunizations,  and  may  Include  other  hetUth 
services  approved  by  the  Secretary  as  ap- 
propriate to  the  particular  comprehensive 
health  service  system. 

"cmrrsACTS    foa    BQtnvAUNT    hkalth 

INSUaANCS   FROTECnON 

"Sac.  1884.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
contract  with  any  carrier  (as  defined  In  sec- 
Uon  1842(f)(1))  to  provide,  to  Individuals 
electing  Insiirance  by  such  carrier  In  lieu  cf 
other  rights  under  this  title,  health  benefits 
equivalent  to  those  for  which  payiQent  would 
be  made  under  this  title.  No  such  contract 
shall  be  made  unless  the  Secretary  Is  satis- 
fled  (a)  that  the  carrier  will  make  such  In- 
surance available  to  all  Individuals  (or  to  all 
Individuals  who  reside  In  a  specified  area), 
subject  to  such  restrictions  on  enrollment 
aa  he  has  approved  as  necessary  to  avoid 
undue  adverse  selection,  (b)  that  the  benefits 
to  be  provided  by  the  carrier  under  the  con- 
tract will  furnish  health  protection  which 
the  Secretary  determines  (under  national 
standards  prescribed  by  him)  to  be  equiva- 
lent to.  and  at  no  greater  coet  than,  the  pro- 
tection furnished  by  the  benefits  for  which 
payment  Is  made  under  this  title,  and  (c) 
that  premiums  for  any  health  Insurance  to 
be  sold  by  the  carrier  to  supplement  the 
benefit*  provided  under  the  contract  will  be 
reasonable.  A  contract  under  this  section 
•hall  require  the  carrier  to  perform  such  of 
the  functions  specified  In  section  1882  as  the 
Secretary  finds  appropriate. 

"PBOvisioifs    axx^mro    to     oontsacts    fob 

ALTKaNATITX    HSALTH    SBBVICX    PLANS 

"SBC.  1886.  (a)  The  Secretary  shaU  by  reg- 
ulation prescribe  the  manner  of  making  an 
election  (Including  the  manner  In  which  an 
election  may  be  made  on  behalf  of  a  legally 
Incompetent  Individual)  to  become  a  mem- 
ber of  a  comprehensive  health  service  sys- 
tem with  which  the  Secretary  has  contracted 
under  section  1883.  or  an  election  to  be  In- 
sured by  a  carrier  with  which  the  Secretary 
has  contracted  under  section  1884:  the  man- 
ner In  which  the  election  may  be  revoked; 
and  the  frequency  with  which  election  and 
revocation  may  be  made. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  other  provlalona  of 
this    title,   an    Individual   with   respect    to 


whom  an  election  made  In  accordance  with 
subsection  (a)  Is  In  effect  shall  not,  except  In 
such  cases  and  to  such  extent  aa  may  be 
provided  In  regulations,  be  entitled  to  have 
payment  made  to  him  or  on  his  behalf  for 
services  other  than  those  provided,  or  to  be 
paid  for.  In  accordance  with  such  election. 

"(c)  Contracts  under  section  1883  or  sec- 
tion 1884  may  be  entered  Into  by  the  Sec- 
retary without  regard  to  section  3709  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  or  any  other  provision  of 
law  requiring  competitive  bidding. 

"(d)  Each  such  contract  shall  provide  that 
the  comprehensive  health  service  system  or 
the  carrier,  as  the  case  may  be.  shall — 

"(1)  establish  and  maintain  procedures 
pursuant  to  which  an  Individual,  with  re- 
spect to  whom  an  election  In  accordance 
with  subsection  (a)  la  In  effect,  will  be 
granted  an  opportunity  for  a  fair  hearing  by 
the  system  or  carrier  wheh  any  claim  by  or  on 
account  of  such  Individual  la  denied  (in 
whole  or  In  part)  or  not  acted  upon  with 
reasonable  promptness; 

"(2)  will  furnish  the  Secretary  such  timely 
Information  and  reports  as  he  may  find  nec- 
essary In  performing  his  functions  under 
this  title:  and 

"(3)  will  maintain  such  records  and  af- 
ford such  access  thereto  as  the  Secretary 
finds  necessary  to  assure  the  correctness  and 
verification  of  such  Information  and  reports 
and  otherwise  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  title; 

and  shall  contain  such  other  terms  and  con' 
dltlons  (Including,  in  the  case  of  contracts 
entered  Into  pursuant  to  section  1884  or  this 
section,  provisions  relating  to  the  methods 
of  payment  to  be  used  In  paying  for  health 
services  provided  under  any  such  contract) 
not  inconsistent  with  this  section  as  the 
Secretary  may  find  necessary,  appropriate, 
and  practicable. 

"(e)  Each  such  contract  shall  be  for  a 
term  of  at  least  one  year,  and  may  be  made 
automatically  renewable  from  term  to  term 
In  the  absence  of  notice  by  either  party  of 
Intention  to  terminate  at  the  end  of  the 
current  term;  except  that  the  Secretary  may 
terminate  any  such  contrttct  at  any  time 
(after  such  reasonable  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity for  hearing  to  the  system  or  carrier 
Involved  as  he  may  provide  In  regulations) 
If  he  finds  that  the  system  or  carrier  has 
failed  substantially  to  carry  out  the  contract. 

"EMFLom-ncpLOTnt  hkalth  plan  option 

"Sec.  1886.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  author- 
ize under  appropriate  regulations  promul- 
gated by  him  agreements  or  arrangements 
with  any  employer  who.  In  agreement  with 
his  employees  or  their  representatives,  pro- 
vides for  his  employees  health  care  benefits 
under  a  qtiallfied  plan  (as  specified  In  sub- 
section (b) )  In  lieu  of  the  benefits  provided 
under  other  provisions  of  this  title. 

"(b)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (a),  • 
qualified  plan  Is  a  health  benefits  plan — 

"(1)  which  Is  provided  through  or  In  con- 
Junction  with  an  Insurance  carrier  or  similar 
organization  or  a  union-management  health 
or  health  and  welfare  plan; 

"(3)  not  leas  than  7S  per  centum  of  the 
cost  of  which  la  paid  by  the  employer  offering 
such  plan; 

"(3)  covers  the  employees  of  the  employer 
offering  such  plan,  and  the  dependents  of 
such  employees: 

"(4)  provides  benefits  of  a  type  and  level 
which,  in  terms  of  actuarial  and  health  care 
considerations.  Is  sufwrior  to  the  health  ben- 
efits provided  under  other  provisions  of  this 
tlUe; 

"(5)  which  contains  provision  for  a  fair 
hearing  to  any  individual  covered  thereunder 
who  Is  dissatisfied  with  the  disposition  of  any 
claim  he  may  have  for  benefits  provided 
thereunder;  and 

"(6)  which  employs  methods  of  payment 
determined  by  the  Secretary  to  carry  out  the 
objectives  of  part  K. 


"(c)  Any  agreement  entered  Into  under 
this  section  with  an  employer  shall  provide 
that  the  employer  shall  supply  to  the  Secre- 
tary such  information  and  data  as  may  be 
necessary  to  keep  the  Secretary  currently  ad- 
vised as  to  the  identification  of  the  particu- 
lar employees  covered  by  such  plan  as  well 
as  such  other  Information  and  data  as  the 
Secretary  may  reasonably  require  In  carrying 
out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

"(d)  Any  agreement  entered  Into  pursuant 
to  this  section  shall  be  for  a  term  of  at  least 
one  year,  and  may  be  made  automatically  re- 
newable from  term  to  term  In  the  absence 
of  notice  by  either  party  of  Intention  to  ter- 
minate at  the  end  of  the  current  term:  ex- 
cept that  the  Secretary  may  terminate  any 
such  agreement  at  any  time  (after  such  rea- 
sonable notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing 
to  the  employer  Involved  as  he  may  provide 
In  regulations) ,  if  he  finds  that  the  employer 
has  substantially  failed  to  carry  out  the 
agreement,  or  that  the  agreement  Is  not 
carrjrlng  out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  such  Information 
regarding  employees  covered  by  qualified 
plans  covered  under  ttgreements  under  this 
section  as  may  be  necessary  or  appropriate 
to  enable  the  Secretary  properly  to  adminis- 
ter the  provisions  of  chapter  21  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

"P4«T    E — Methods    or    Compensation    roi 
Health  Services 

"modification  of  methods  op  compensation 
roB  health  services 

"Sec.  1891.  (a)  The  Secretary,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  President,  is  authorized  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  section  to  modify,  effec- 
tive July  1.  1973,  the  methods  prescribed  in 
this  title  for  determining  the  amounts  of 
payments  to  providers  of  services  and  other 
persona  furnishing  services  to  Individuals 
entitled  to  benefits  imder  this  title.  If  any 
such  action  requires  modification  of  the  pro- 
visions of  section  1813  or  section  1833  relat- 
ing to  deductibles,  coinsurance,  and  copay- 
ment.  It  shall  contain  provisions  imposing 
equivalent  requirements  as  rffarly  as  may  be. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  forthwith  under- 
take a  comprehensive  study  of  methods  of 
determining  and  paying  compensation  to 
providers  of  services  and  other  persons  fur- 
nishing health  services,  with  a  view  to  ascer- 
V^ning  what  methods  are,  for  the  purposes 
of  this  title,  best  calculated  to  further  the 
following  objectives: 

"(1)  to  control  the  cost  of  services  paid 
for  under  this  title,  to  reduce  costs  where- 
ever  possible,  and  to  assure  that  costs  will 
not  In  any  event  increase  more  rapidly  than 
average  wage  levels; 

"(2)  to  control  the  utilization  of  servloea 
paid  for  under  this  title,  so  that  to  the  great- 
est extent  possible  unnecessary  utHlzation 
will  be  eliminated; 

"(3)  to  Improve  the  organization  of  health 
services  and  the  manner  of  their  delivery. 
In  order  (A)  to  Increase  their  accessibility 
to  all  Individuals  wherever  resident  In  the 
United  States  (B)  to  provide  continuous  and 
comprehensive  care,  and  (C)  to  emphasize 
the  maintenance  of  health  as  well  as  the 
treatment  of  illness;  and 

"(4)  to  assure,  through  Improved  organiza- 
tion and  methods  of  delivery,  that  control  of 
the  a^grecate  cost  of  health  services  will  not 
deprive  providers  of  services  and  other  per- 
sons fumishinir  health  services  of  fair  and 
reasonable  comijensatlon   therefor. 

"(c)  Such  study  shall  Include  (1)  alter- 
native  methods  of  compensating  hospitals 
and  other  providers  of  services  (such  as  ne- 
gotiated charges,  capitation  payments,  or 
annual  budgets) .  (2)  alternative  methods  of 
compensating  professional  practitioners  (such 
as  fee  schedules  or  unit  value  scales  with  or 
without  proration,  capitation  payments,  or 
aalartes  or  per  session  allowances)  (3)  al- 
tematlVe  methods  of  paying  for  drugs  and 
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other  supplies  (4)  the  use  of  specific  financial 
Incentives  and  disincentives  as  means  to  fur- 
ther the  objectives  set  forth  In  subsection 
(b).  and  (6)  methods  of  compensation  de- 
signed to  encourage  assumption  of  respon- 
sibility, by  local  or  State  medical  societies 
or  other  professional  organizations  or  orga- 
nizations of  providers  of  services,  for  main- 
taining and  Improving  (through  peer  review 
and  otherwise)  the  quality  and  efficiency  of 
care  provided  by  their  members,  for  the 
avoidance  of  unneoeesary  utilization  and  for 
the  continuing  education  of  professional  and 
paramedical  personnel. 

"(d)  In  making  such  study  the  Secretary 
shall  solicit  the  widest  possible  esrpresslon 
of  views  from  Interested  organizations  and 
their  members  and  from  the  public.  To  this 
end  he  shall  appoint  such  advisory  commit- 
tees, hold  such  conferences  and  hearings, 
and  publish  such  proposals,  as  he  finds  ap- 
propriate to  obtain  the  views  of  providers  of 
services  and  other  persons  furnishing  health 
services,  of  health  insurance  carriers  of  qual- 
ified students  of  the  health  care  system,  and 
of  users  of  health  services. 

"(e)  Not  later  than  December  1,  1972,  the 
Secretary,  with  the  approval  of  the  President, 
shall  publish  In  the  Federal  Register  a  pro- 
posed regulation  prescribing  the  methods  of 
pajrment  for  services  for  which  payment  may 
be  made  under  this  title.  Such  proposed  reg- 
ulation shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
title  6,  section  553.  United  States  Code. 

"(f)  Not  later  than  March  1.  1973.  the 
Secretary,  with  the  approval  of  the  President, 
shall  Issue  and  publish  In  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister his  final  regulation.  Such  regulation 
shall  be  effective  on  and  after  July  1,  1973, 
and  shall  supersede  all  Inconsistent  provi- 
sions of  this  title. 

"(g)  The  regulations  of  the  Secretary  un- 
der this  part  with  respect  to  the  methods 
of  pnyment  for  services  for  which  payment 
may  be  made  under  this  title  may  be 
amended  or  modified  by  the  Secretary,  with 
the  approval  of  the  President,  from  time  to 
time.  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  553  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 
"state  and  local  advisobt  committees 
"Sec.  1892.  (a)  The  Secretary,  In  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  part,  shall  consult 
with  and  seek  the  advice  of  the  State  com- 
mittees, representative  of  consumers  and 
professional  health  personnel,  and  such  local 
committees  of  like  character  as  he  may  deem 
appropriate. 

"(b)  If  m  any  State,  or  In  any  local  area 
In  which  he  decides  to  utilize  such  a  com- 
mittee, there  Is  not  In  existence  an  appro- 
priate State  or  local  consimaer-physlclan 
committee,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
encourage  and  assist  In  the  establishment 
of  such  a  committee,  or  app>olnt  such  a 
committee." 

procedtjbes    aeqttibed    of    secretabt    in 
establisklnc  standards 

Sec.  161.  Standards  promulgated  by  the 
Secretary  with  respect  to  qualifications  of 
Institutional  providers  of  service  under  sec- 
tion 1861  (e)  (8) ,  section  1861  (f )  (3)  and  (4) , 
section  1861  (g)  (3)  and  (4).aecUon  1861  (J) 
(10).  section  1861  (p)(4)  (A)(v)  and  (B) 
ahall  be  promulgated  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  663  of  title  5,  United 
States  ^^o&e. 

KFracnVE  DATE 

Sec.  162.  That  part  of  the  amendments 
made  by  section  160  which  added  new  sec- 
tions 1881  through  1885  to  title  XVni  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  shall  take  effect  July  1, 
1971. 

Title  n — Health  Benefits  fob  the  Qenebai. 
Public 

Sec.  201.  (a)  The  Social  Security  Act,  as 
amended  by  the  preceding  provisions  of  this 
Act,  Is  further  amended  by  adding  after 
title  XIX  the  following  new  title: 


"TiTLB  XX — Health  Benefits  fob  the 

General  Public 

"purpose 

"Sec.  2001.  It  U  the  purpose  of  this  title  to 
secure  to  every  individual  who — 

"  ( 1 )   Is  a  resident  of  the  United  States,  and 

"(2)   is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  or  an- 
alien  lawfully  admitted  for  permanent  resi- 
dence In  the  United  States, 
coverage  for  all  the  benefits  provided  under 
parts  A  and  B  of  title  XVm  of  this  Act. 

"ENTITLEMENT  TO   BENEFITS 

"Sec.  2(X)2.  (a)  Every  Individual  who — 

"(1)  Is  not  entitled  or  deemed  to  be  en- 
titled (and  upon  the  filing  of  appropriate 
application  or  applications  could  not  become 
entitled  or  deemed  to  be  entitled)  under 
section  226  to  hospital  insurance  benefits 
under  part  A  of  title  XVni; 

"(2)  Is  a  resident  of  the  United  States  (as 
defined  In  section  210(1) ) ; 

"(3)  Is  (1)  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
or  (11)  an  alien  lawfully  admitted  for  per- 
manent residence;  and 

"(4)  has  filed  appllcaUon  iinder  this  sec- 
tion in  such  manner  and  In  acoordance  with 
such  other  requirements  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed in  regulations  of  the  Secretary, 
shall  be  entitled  to  hospital  Insurance  bene- 
fits under  part  A  of  title  XVm  (and  conse- 
quently to  the  benefits  provided  by  part  B 
thereof)  for  each  month  that  he  meets  the 
conditions  specified  In  paragraphs  (1) 
through  i;u .  beginning  with  the  first  month 
after  June  1973  for  which  he  has  filed  appli- 
cation for  such  benefits  and  meets  the  con- 
ditions specified  In  paragraphs  (1)  through 
(3).  An  Individual  met  the  conditions  speci- 
fied in  paragraphs  (1)  through  (3)  for  any 
month  shall  be  deemed  to  be  entitled  to  such 
benefits  for  such  month  If  he  files  applica- 
tion in  accordance  with  the  requirements 
Imposed  pursuant  to  paragraph  (4)  prior  to 
the  end  of  the  twelfth  month  following 
such  month. 

"(b)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
title  or  by  regulations  of  the  Secretary,  in- 
dividuals entitled  to  hospital  insurance  bene- 
fits under  part  A  of  title  XVin  by  reason  of 
the  provisions  of  this  title  shall  receive  such 
benefits  in  like  manner  and  under  the  same 
conditions  as  obtained  In  the  case  of  in- 
dividuals who  are  entitled  to  such  benefits 
by  reason  of  the  provisions  of  section  226. 

"TBtrST*  FUND    ACCOtTNT    FOB    PERSONS    COVERED 
XTNDEB    TITLE    XX 

"Sec.  2003.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established 
In  the  Federal  Health  Insurance  Trust  Pundi_ 
a  special  account  to  be  known  as  the  'Special 
Account  for  Persons  Covered  Under  Title 
XX'  (hereinafter  in  this  section  referred  to 
as  the  'Special  Account") .  -» 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of  title 
yvTTT,  all  laenefits  to  which  individuals  are 
entitled  under  such  title  by  reason  of  the 
provisions  of  this  title,  and  all  administra- 
tive expenses  attributable  to  the  providing 
of  such  benefits,  shaU  be  paid  from  and  only 
from  the  Special  Account. 

"(c)  Moneys  In  the  Federal  Health  Insur- 
ance Trust  Fund  which  are  not  transferred 
to  the  Special  Account  shall  be  regarded  as 
being  held  in  the  General  Account  of  such 
Fund  and  moneys  in  such  General  Account 
shall  be  available  for  the  purposes  for  which 
moneys  In  such  Fund  were  available  prto» 
to  the  establishment  of  the  Special  Account. 

"(d)  (1)  The  Secretary  shall  prior  to  each 
fiscal  year,  estimate  the  total  amounts  which 
will  be  necessary — 

"(A)  to  pay  the  total  of  the  benefits  pay- 
able from  the  General  Account  for  such  fiscal 
year,  together  with  the  administrative  ex-  ' 
penses  attributable  to  the  payment  of  such 
benefits,  and 

"(B)  to  pay  the  total  of  the  benefits  pay- 
able from  the  Special  Account  for  such  fiscal 
year,  together  with  the  administrative  ex- 


penses attributable  to  the  payment  of  such 
benefits. 

"(2)  The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Federal 
Health  Insurance  Trust  Fund,  shall,  on  the 
basis  of  estimates  of  the  Secretary  with  re- 
spect to  any  fiscal  year,  apportion  moneys 
which  will  be  appropriated  to  the  Trust  Fund 
for  such  year  t>etween  the  General  Account 
and  the  Special  Account;  except  that,  if,  on 
the  basis  of  estimates  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  as  to  the  total  amounts  which  will 
be  so  appropriated,  such  total  amounts  will 
be  less  than  the  aggregate  of  the  estimates  of 
the  Secretary  for  the  General  Account  and 
for  the  Special  Account,  there  shall  be  ap- 
portioned to  the  General  Account  the  full 
amount  estimated  luider  paragraph  (1)  for 
the  General  Account  and  the  balance  shall 
be  apportioned  to  the  fecial  Accoiint." 

TITLE  m— FINANCING    OF   HEAI."rH 
INSURANCE 

Sec.  301.  (a)(1)  Section  3121  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1964  (relating  to 
definitions  for  pun>oses  of  the  Federal  In- 
surance Contributions  Act)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection : 

"(r)  Wage  Base  for  Pu&poses  of  Health 
Insurance. — ^FOr  purposes  of  the  tax  Imposed 
by  section  3101(b)  only,  the  term  'wages' 
(as  defined  in  subsection  (a) )  shall  have  the 
same  meaning  as  that  set  forth  in  such  sub- 
section, except  that  the  amount  "$7,800", 
wherever  It  appears  therein,  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  '815,000";  and,  for  purposes  of  the  tax 
Imposed  by  section  3111(b)  only,  the  term 
"wages'  (as  defined  In  subsection  (a) )  shall 
have  the  same  meaning  as  that  set  forth  In 
such  subsection,  except  that  the  provisions 
of  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  such  subsection  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  inapplicable." 

(2)  The  second  sentence  of  section  3122  of 
such  Code  (relating  to  Federal  service)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "section  3111" 
wherever  it  appears  therein  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "section  3111(a)". 

(3)  Section  3125  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
returns  In  case  of  Governmental  employees 
In  Guam,  American  Samoa,  and  the  District 
of  Columbia)  Is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  (in  the  second  sen- 
tence of  subsection  (a)  thereof)  "section 
3111"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section 
3111(a)"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  (In  the  second  sen- 
tence of  subsection  (b)  thereof)  "section 
3111"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "section 
3111(a)";  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  (in  tl^  second  sen- 
tence of  subsection  (c)  thereof)  "section 
3111"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "section 
3111(a)". 

(4)  Section  6413(c)(1)(D)  of  s\ich  Code 
(relating  to  special  refunds)  Is  amended — 

(A)  by  InsMtlng  "(11)"  Immediately  after 
"CD"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "section  3101"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section  3101(a)'': 
and 

(C)  by  inserting  Immediately  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
";  and  (11)  during  any  calendar  year  after 
the  calendar  year  1970,  the  wages  received 
by  him  during  such  year  exceed  •15,000,  the 
employee  shall  be  entitled  (subject  to  the 
provisions  of  section  31(b))  to  a  credit  or 
refund  of  any  amount  of  tax,  with  respect  to 
such  wages,  imposed  by  section  3101(b)  and 
deducted  from  the  employee's  wages  (wheth- 
er not  not  paid  to  the  Secretary  ae  his 
delegate) ,  which  exceeds  the  tax  with  respect 
to  the  first  815,000  of  such  wages  received  In 
such  calendar  year". 

(6)  The  amendment  made  by  paragraph 
(1)  shall  be  effective  only  with  respect  to 
remuneration  paid  after  December  1970;  the 
amendments  made  by  pcu-agrc^h  (2)  and  (3) 
shall  be  effective  only  wltli  respect  to  taxes 
Imposed  by  chapter  21  of  the  Internal  Rev»- 
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nue  Code  of   1964  with  respect  to  serrlos 
performed   after   December   1970;    and   the 

^••i>^n^mAn*a    m&Ha    Kv    T^rmarwnii    H\    ahall 


enue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  definitions  for 
purposes  of  the  Federal  Insurance  Contribu- 
tions Act),  as  amended  by  secUons  301  (a) 


"(6)  In  the  case  of  any  taxmble  year  be- 
ginning after  December  31,  1974,  the  tax 
•hall  be  equal  to  3.3  percent  of  the  seU- 
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limited,  with  or  without  giving  preference 
to  persons  living  within  the  primary  service 
area,  to  avoid  overtaxing  the  resources  of 
the  system,  and  (B)  such  restrictions  upon 
enrollment  mav  be  Imposed  as  are  approved 


assistance  to  such  entitles  for  the  devel(q>- 
ment  of  plans  for  such  comprehensive  health 
service  systems. 

(b)  Financial  and  technical  assistance  for 
Planning  such   a  system  will  l>e  provided 


payment  for  such  purposes  which  the  owner 
would  be  obligated  to  pay  if  the  mortgage 
bore  Interest  at  the  rate  of  1  parent  per 

annum 

(f)  Of  the  sums  appropriated  pursuant  to 
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nu«  Ood«  of  1954  with  n^MCt  to  Mrrloa 
p«rfarm«<l  after  December  1970:  and  tbe 
Maendments  mjula  by  paracrapb  (4)  sbAU 
b*  affective  only  tn  tta«  caae  al  wacea  r»- 
oelved  durtng  calwifl^w  yeaxa  after  tha  calen- 
dar year  1970. 

(b)  (1)  Section  1403  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  19&4  (relating  to  definition  for 
purpoaea  of  the  Self-Kmployment  Contrlbu- 
tlona  Act  of  1964)  la  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  aubaec- 
tlon: 

"(1)  Sn.r-E*cnx>Ti(Drr  Imcoms  Baab  fob 
Pcayoaxa  or  Hkalth  Insttbanc» — For  pur- 
poaea of  the  tax  impoaed  by  section  1401(b) 
oxily.  the  term  'self -employment  Income"  (as 
defined  in  subeectlon^  (b) )  ahall  have  same 
meaning  as  that  set  forth  In  such  subsection, 
except  that  the  amoimt  '97.800'  contained 
in  paragraph  (1)(B)  thereof  ahaU  be  deemed 
to  be '915.000'." 

(2)  The  amendnient  made  by  paragraph 
(1)  ahall  be  effective  only  with  respect  to 
taxable  years  ending  after  Decunber  1970. 

Sac.  303.  (a)  SecUon  3131  of  tbe  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  definltlooa 
for  purposes  of  the  Peder&l  Insurance  Con- 
tributions Act),  aa  amended  by  section  801 
(a)  ( 1 )  of  thla*  Act.  la  further  amended  by 
adding  after  subaectlon  (r)  thereof  (as  added 
by  such  section  301  (a)  ( I )  )'the  following  new 
subsection: 

"  ( s )  Emplotkznt  fob  Pinu>oaBB  or  Hzaltb 
IKSUBANCK. — For  purposes  of  the  tax  Imposed 
by  section  3101(b)  only,  the  term  'employ- 
ment' (as  defined  In  subsection  (b) )  shall 
have  the  same  meaning  aa  that  set  forth 
In  such  subsection  except  that  the  ppovlalona 
of  paragraphs  (3).  (5),  («H.  (7),  (8),  (9). 
(10),  and  (17)  of  such  subsection  shall  be 
de«ned  to  be  Inapplicable:  and,  for  purpoaea 
of  the  tax  Impoaed  by  section  3111(b)  only, 
the  term  'employment'  (as  defined  In  sub- 
section (b) )  shall  have  the  same  meaning  as 
that  set  forth  In  such  section,  except  that 
the  provisions  of  paragraph  (3).  (B),  (0),  (9). 
(10).  and  (17)  of  such  subaeclon  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  Inapplicable." 

(b)(1)(A)  Section  218(e)(1)(A)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "secUons  3101  and  3111  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  19M"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  'sections  3101(a)  and  Slll(a)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954".      t 

(B)  Section  218(e)  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
any  agreement  entered  Into  under  this  sec- 
tion prior  to  January  1.  1971.  no  State  shall 
be  reqtilred  to  pay  or  be  under  any  obligation 
to  pay  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  with 
rcepect  to  service  covered  under  the  agree- 
ment and  performed  after  December  31,  1970, 
amounts  equivalent  to  the  taxes  which  would 
have  been  Impoaed  by  sections  3101(b)  and 
Slll(b)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  If  such  servloe  constituted  employment 
aa  defined  in  section  3121  of  such  Code." 

(2)  SecUon  218(h)(1)  of  such  Act  U 
amended — 

(A>  by  striking  out  "and  the  Fednal  Hos- 
pital Insurance  Trust  Fund",  and  [( 

(B)  by  striking  out  "subsectlonN^)  (3)  of 
section  201,  subsection  (b)(1)  of  such  sec- 
tion, and  subsection  (a)(1)  of  section  1817. 
leqMCtlvely"  and  Inserting  tn  Ueu  thereof 
"aubaectlon    (a)(3)    and   (b)(1)    of  section 

aoi". 

(c)  The  amendment  made  by  subsections 

(a)  and  (b)  (2)  of  this  section  shall  be  appU- 
cable  only  with  respect  to  service  performed 
after  December  31.  1970:  and  the  amendment 
made  by  subsecUon  (b)(1)(A)  shall  apply 
with  respect  Co  agreements  under  section  218 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  which  are  entered 
Into  after  Deconber  31,  1970,  or  which  are 
entered  into  prior  to  such  date  but  which 
flzst  become  effective  on  or  after  January 
1,  1971. 
Sac.  303.  Section  3121  of  the  Internal  Ber- 


enue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  definitions  for 
purposes  of  the  Federal  Insurance  Contribu- 
tions Act),  as  amended  by  sections  301  (a) 
(1)  and  303(a)  of  this  Act,  Is  further  amend- 
ed by  adding  after  subsection  (s)  thereof  (as 
added  by  such  section  302(a) )  tha  foUowlng 
new  subsection; 

"(t)  Exclusion  Pbom  Emplotmxnt  or  Cxa- 
TAiM  SxavicKS  roa  Pubposes  or  Hxalth  In- 
stTBANCX. — For  purposes  of  the  taxes  Imposed 
by  sections  3101(b)  and  3111(b)  only,  the 
term  'employment'  shall  not  include  per- 
formance of  service  by  an  employee  of  an 
employer  who  has  In  effect  an  agreement 
entered  Into  between  such  employer  and  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
pursuant  to  section  1880  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  for  the  provision  of  health  care  ben- 
eflta  for  tbe  employees  of  such  employer.  If 
such  employee  Is,  at  the  tUne  such  service 
Is  performed,  entitled  to  the  health  care 
benefits  provided  pursuant  to  such  contract." 
Sac.  304.  (a)(1)  Section  3101(b)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
rate  of  tax  on  employees)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  paragraphs  (1)  through  (5)  and 
Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

"(1)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  during  the 
calendar  year  1971,  the  rate  shall  be  0.7  per- 
cent; 

"(2)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  during 
the  calendar  year  1972,  the  rate  shall  be  09 
percent; 

"(3)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  during 
the  calendar  year  1973,  the  rate  shall  be  2.0 
percent: 

"(4)  with  respect  to  wagea  paid  during 
the  calendar  year  1974,  tbe  rate  shall  be  3.1 
percent:  and 

"(5)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  during 
the  calendar  year  1975.  or  any  calendar  year 
thereafter,  the  rate  ahall  be  3.3  percent." 

(2)  The  amendment  made  by  paragraph 
(1)  shall  be  effective  only  with  respect  to 
remuneration  paid  after  December  31,  1970. 

(b)(1)  Section  3111(b)  of  such  Code  (re- 
lating to  tax  on  employers)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  paragraphs  (1)  through  (5)  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"  ( 1 )   with  respect  to  wages  paid  during  the 

calendar  1971.  the  rate  shall  be  0.7  percent: 

"(2)   with  respect   to  wages   paid  during 

the  calendar  year  1972,  the  rate  shall  be  0.9 

percent: 

"(3)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  during 
the  calendar  year  1973.  the  rate  shall  be  2  0 
percent: 

"(4)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  during 
the  calendar  year  1974,  the  rate  shaU  be  S.l 
percent:  and 

"(5)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  during 
the  calendar  year  1975,  or  any  calendar  year 
thereafter,  the  rate  shall  be  3.3  percent." 

(2)  The  amendment  made  by  paragraph 
(1)  shall  be  effective  only  with  respect  to  re- 
mimeratlon  paid  after  December  31,  1970. 

(e)(1)  Section  1401(b)  of  such  Code  (re- 
lating to  rate  of  tax  on  self-employment  In- 
come) Is  amended  by  striking  out  para- 
graphs (1)  through  (5)  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"(1)  In  the  case  of  any  taxable  year  be- 
ginning after  December  31.  1970  and  before 
January  1.  1973,  the  tax  shall  be  equal  to  0.7 
percent  of  the  amount  of  the  self-employ- 
ment Income  for  such  taxable  year; 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  any  taxable  year  be- 
ginning after  December  31.  1971  and  before 
January  1.  1973.  the  tax  shall  be  equal  to  0.9 
percent  of  the  amount  of  the  self-employ- 
ment Income  for  such  taxable  year; 

"(3)  In  the  case  of  any  taxable  year  be- 
ginning after  December  31.  1972  and  before 
January  1,  1974,  tbe  tax  ahall  be  equal  to 
2.0  percent  of  the  amount  of  the  self-em- 
ployment Income  for  such  taxable  year, 

"(4)  In  the  case  of  any  taxable  year  be- 
ginning  after  December  31.  1973  and  before 
January  1,  1976,  the  tax  shall  be  equal  to  S.l 
percent  of  the  amount  of  the  self-employ- 
ment Income  for  such  taxable  year;  and 


"(5)  In  the  case  of  any  taxable  year  be- 
glxmlng  after  December  31,  1974,  the  tax 
shall  be  equal  to  3.3  percent  Ot  the  self- 
employment  income  for  such  taxable  year." 
(3)  The  amendment  made  by  paragraph 
(1)  shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31, 1970. 

Sxc.  305.  Section  1817  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(1)  In  addition  to  the  funds  appropriated 
for  each  fiscal  year  to  the  Federal  Health  In- 
surance Fund  pursuant  to  subsection  (a), 
there  Is  authorized  to  l)e  appropriated  for 
each  fiscal  year,  beginning  with  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1972,  an  amount  which 
Is  equal  to  50  per  centum  of  the  amoimt 
appropriated  to  such  Fund  for  such  year  pur- 
suant to  such  subsection."  and  such  addi- 
tional amount  as  the  Secretary  estimate! 
would  have  been  so  appropriate^  If  he  had 
not  entered  Into  any  agreements  {husuant  to 
section  1886. 

TITLE  rV— FEDERAL  AID  TO  ESTABLISH 
UOCKL  COMPREHENSIVE  HEALTH  SERV- 
ICE SYSTEMS 

riNIUNCS  AND  DECLABATION  Or  FUBPOSK 

Sac.  401.  (a)  (1)  The  Congress  hereby  finds 
and  declares  that  Improving  the  provision 
and  the  delivery  of  health  care  Is  of  critical 
Importance  and  of  the  highest  national  pri- 
ority and  that  present  programs  of  health 
services  do  not  provide  for  continuing,  effi- 
cient and  comprehensive  health  care,  and 
lead  to  an  unnecessary  duplication  of  facili- 
ties, equipment,  and  personnel. 

(2)  The  Congress  further  finds  and  de- 
clares that  the  establishment  of  a  system 
of  health  Insurance  for  every  American  must 
not  only  Increase  piirchaslng  power  and 
equalize  access  to  quality  health  care  but 
must  also  bring  about  significant  changes  In 
the  health  care  system. 

(b)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  pro- 
vide financial  and  technical  aaslstance 
through  loans,  grants,  supplementary  financ- 
ing and  otherwise  to  health  service  Insti- 
tutions and  organizations  which  will  stimu- 
late and  enable  such  ^li^titutlons  and  or- 
ganizations to  plan,  develop  and  Implement 
comprehensive  systems  for  the  delivery  and 
provision  of  health  care. 

BASIC  AUTKoarrT 

Sbc.  402.  The  Secretary  of  HeaHh.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  (hereinafter  In  this  title 
referred  to  as  the  "Secretary")  la  authorized 
to  make  loans  and  granta  sjid  to  provide 
technical  assistance,  as  provided  by  this  title, 
to  enable  comprehensive  health  service  sys- 
tems (as  defined  In  section  407)  to  plan  and 
develop  comprehensive  health  care  programs 
In  accordance  with  the  purpose  of  this  title, 
and  to  assist  them  to  become  self-supporting. 

KUCDIUTT    rOB    aaSIBTANCB 

Sxc.  403.  (a)  A  comprehensive  health  serv- 
ice system  (as  defined  In  section  407  of  this 
title)  Is  eligible  for  assistance  under  section 
405  of  this  tlUe  If— 

(1)  such  system  assures  the  provision  of 
health  services  to  all  Its  members  by  a  con- 
tract or  contracts  with  the  Secretary,  or  by 
such  a  contract  and  subcontracts,  entered 
Into  by  one  or  more  providers  of  services  (aa 
defined  In  section  1861  (u)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act)  and  other  perstms  furnishing 
health  services,  or  by  a  health  Insurance  car- 
rier or  nonprofit  prepayment  plan,  or  by  a 
combination  of  the  foregoing: 

(2)  such  system  is  designed,  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  feasible,  to  make  all  health  serv- 
ices readily  acceaalble  to  persona  residing  in 
the  specified  primary  eervlce  area  and  will 
pay  for  transportation  where  reasonable  ac- 
cessibility to  persons  In  that  area  cannot 
otherwise  be  assured; 

(3)  aU  persons.  Whether  or  not  residing 
within  the  primary  service  area,  are  eligible 
to  become  members  ci  such  system,  exoept 
that   (A)    the  number  of  members  may  be 
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limited,  with  or  without  giving  preference 
to  persona  living  within  the  primary  service 
area,  to  avoid  overtaxing  the  resources  of 
the  system,  and  (B)  such  restrictions  upon 
enrollment  may  be  imposed  as  are  approved 
by  the  Secretary  as  necessary  to  prevent  un- 
due adverse  selection:  and  the  system  Is  so 
designed  and  operated  as  to  encourage  en- 
rollment from  as  broad  as  practicable  a  range 
of  Income  and  social  groups; 

(4)  jJl  health  services  are  provided  by 
providers  or  other  persons  who  met  the 
standards  Imposed  by  or  pursuant  to  title 
ZVm  of  the  Social  Security  Act  for  the 
resoectlve  services; 

(5)  such  system  encourages  Increased 
health  education  of  Its  members  and  the 
development  and  use  of  preventive  health 
services,  and  provides  for  a  group  of  phy- 
slclans  (such  as  a  committee  of  medical 
school  faculty,  of  a  hospital  medical  staff, 
or  of  a  group  practice  organization) ,  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  for  this  purpose, 
consulting  periodically  with  representatives 
of  the  membership,  to  fix  the  professional 
policies  of  the  system,  to  oversee  tbe  pro- 
fessional aspects  of  the  delivery  of  services, 
and  to  review  the  utilization  of  all  health 
services,  drugs  and  supplies; 

(6)  such  system  shall,  to  the  extent  prac- 
ticable and  consistent  with  good  medical 
practice,  train  and  employ  allied  health  per- 
sonnel and  subprofesslonal  and  lay  persons 
In  the  rendering  of  services; 

(7)  any  participating  extended  care  facil- 
ity Is  affiliated  with  a  hospital  or  with  a 
group  practice  or  similar  organization  and 
the  medical  staff  of  the  hospital  or  the  group 
practice  orgiinlzatlon  assumes  responsibility 
for  rendering  or  supervising  professional 
services  In  the  facility; 

(8)  premiums  charged  by  such  system  for 
services  not  paid  for  \mder  title  XVIU  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  are  reasonable:  and 

(9)  the  establishment  of  such  system  shall 
be  consistent  with  any  comprehensive  State 
health  plan  developed  pursuant  to  sectlen 
314(a)  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act,  as 
amended,  and  shall  be  approved  by  the  State 
planning  agency  designated  or  established 
pursuant  to  that  section,  and,  where  appro- 
priate, shall  be  In  accord  with  areawlde 
health  planning  carried  out  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 314(b)  of  that  Act; 

(b)  In  administering  this  title,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  emphaalze  local  Initiative  and  con- 
sumer and  community  Involvement  In  the 
planning,  development  and  operation  of  such 
comprehensive  health  service  systems,  and 
shall  seek  to  Insiire  prompt  response  to  local 
Initiative,  and  maximum  flexibility  In  the 
planning,  development  and  operation  of  such 
systems.  Appropriate  Federal  departments 
and  agencies  ahall  provide  maximum  ooordl- 
natlon  of  other  Federal  assistance  with  the 
operation  of  this  title. 

rXNAKOAL     AND     TBCHMICAI.     ABSISTAlfCX     POB 

ruMvmto  oomucHZNsivK  hxaltr  smxicB 

Ssa  ,404.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorised 
to  make  grants  to,  and  to  contract  with,  any 
public  or  nonprofit  hospital,  or  any  medi- 
cal school  or  other  institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation, or  any  Insurance  carrier  or  nonprofit 
prepayment  plan  providing  health  coverage, 
or  any  nonprofit  community  organization,  or 
any  community  group  organized  for  this  pur- 
pose In  a  geographically  defined  primary  serv- 
ice area  and  representing  a  broad  range  of 
Income  and  social  groups,  or  any  combina- 
tion of  two  or  more  such  entitles,  to  pay  80 
percent  of  the  cost  of  planning  and  develop- 
ing a  plan  for  a  comprehensive  health  serv- 
ice system  (as  defined  In  section  407)  which 
will  meet  the  requirements  of  section  40S. 
Tha  Secretary  Is  also  auth<alMd  to  under- 
take such  actlvltlea  as  he  determines  to 
be  desirable  to  provide,  either  directly  or  by 
contracts  or  other  arrangements,  tenhnlotl 
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assistance  to  such  entitles  for  the  develop- 
ment of  plans  for  auch  comprehensive  health 
service  systems. 

(b)  Financial  and  technical  assistance  for 
planning  such  a  system  vrlll  be  provided 
imder  this  section  only  If  the  application 
for  such  assistance  has  been  approved  by  tbe 
State  health  planning  agency  designated  or 
esUbllshed  pursuant  to  section  314(a)  of 
the  PubUc  Health  Service  Act,  as  amended. 

riNANCIAL  AMD  TSCBNICAI.  tSStBtOXCK  TOM,  THZ 
OPBATION  or  APPBOVKD  COKPBXHXMSIVZ 
BBAI.TH   SKBVICB   STSTXSIS 

Sk.  405.  (a)  The  Secretary  U  authorized 
to  approve  a  plan  for  a  comprehensive  health 
service  system  (as  defined  In  section  407)  If, 
after  review  of  the  plan,  he  determines  that 
such  plsm  satisfies  the  crlteru  set  forth  in 
section  403. 

(b)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  con- 
tract. In  accordance  with  section  403(a)(1), 
with  a  comprehensive  health  service  system. 
If  he  has  approved  the  plan  for  such  system, 
to  pay  so  much  of  the  administrative  operat- 
ing, and  maintenance  costs  of  such  system 
Its  exceed  Its  income  for  the  first  five  years 
of  operation  after  approval  under  this  sec- 
tion. Any  such  contract  shall  require  the 
system  to  make  all  reasonable  efforts  to  en- 
roll members,  to  control  costs  and  the  utili- 
zation of  services,  facilities,  and  supplies, 
and  otherwise  to  maximize  Its  Income  and 
minimize  Its  costs.  If  at  any  time  the  Secre- 
tary finds  that  the  system  In  not  making 
reasonable  progress  toward  becoming  self- 
supporting,  he  may,  after  hearing,  terminate 
the  contract  on  not  less  than  six  months' 
notice. 

(c)  To  assist  a  comprehensive  health  serv- 
ice system  to  carry  out  programs  of  capital 
development  which  the  Secretary  finds  nec- 
essary for  the  purposes  of  this  title,  the  Sec- 
retary Is  authorized  to  make  a  grant  to  such 
system  of  not  to  exceed  80  percent  of  the 
amount  of  non-Federal  contribution  other- 
wise required  for  the  construction  or  mod- 
ernization of  hospitals  and  other  medical 
facilities  assisted  \mder  title  VI  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  Act,  aa  amended:  Pro- 
vided, That  such  project  has  been  approved 
by  the  State  agency  under  that  title  and  Is 
consistent  with  the  approved  State  plan, 
other  than  the  provisions  thereof  respecting 
priorities. 

(d)  In  connection  with  any  project  of  an 
approved  comprehensive  health  service  sys- 
tem for  the  modernization,  rehabilitation,  or 
construction  of  ambulatory  care  facilities 
which  the  Secretary  finds  necessary  for  the 
purposes  of  this  title,  the  Secretary  Is  au- 
thorized. In  Ueu  of  aaslstance  tmder  any 
other  Federal  program  or  tmder  subsection 
(c)  of  this  section,  to  make  a  grant  for  up  to 
60  percent  of  the  eost  of  such  project  and 
to  make  a  loan,  on  such  terms  as  he  shall 
prescribe,  except  that  the  rate  shall  not  ex- 
ceed 3  percent  per  annum,  for  the  remaining 
cost  of  the  project. 

(e)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  con- 
tract to  make  periodic  Interest  reduction 
payments  on  behalf  of  any  group  practice  or 
other  ambulatory  care  facility,  nonprofit  hos- 
pital or  nursing  home  which  Is  operated  or 
to  be  operated  as  part  of  an  approved  com- 
prehensive health  service  system,  such  Inter- 
est reduction  to  be  aocompllahed  through 
payments  to  tbe  holder  of  a  mortgage  in- 
sured under  Title  XI.  or  Section  232,  or 
Section  342,  of  the  National  Housing  Act. 
Interest  reduction  payments  with  respect 
to  a  facility  shall  be  made  during  such  time 
as  the  facility  Is  operated  as  part  of  the 
approved  comprehensive  health  service  sya- 
tem.  The  Interest  reduction  payments  shall 
be  In  an  amount  not  exceeding  tbe  difference 
between  the  monthly  payment  for  principal. 
Interest,  and  mortgage  Insvirance  premium 
which  the  owner  of  the  faculty  la  Obligated 
to  pay  \mder  the  mortgage,  and  the  monthly 


payment  for  such  purposes  which  the  owner 
would  be  obligated  to  pay  If  the  mortgage 
bore  Interest  at  the  rate  of  1  percent  per 
annum. 

(f)  Of  the  sums  appropriated  pursuant  to 
section  406  for  any  fiscal  year,  2  per  centum 
ahall  be  available  for  grants  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  pay  100  per  centum  of  the  costs  (but 
In  no  case  to  exceed  $100,000)  of  projects.  In 
areas  designated  by  the  Secretary  as  urban 
or  rural  poverty  areas,  for  assessing  local 
needs  for  comprehensive  health  service  sys- 
tems, obtaining  local  financial  and  profes- 
sional assistance  and  support  for  local  com- 
prehensive health  service  systems,  or  for 
comprehensive  health  service  system  projects 
which.  In  his  Judgment,  are  of  national  sig- 
nificance because  they  will  assist  In  meeting 
the  needs  of  the  disadvantaged  for  compre- 
hensive health  services  systems  or  demon- 
strate new  or  particularly  effective  or  efficient 
methods  of  delivery  of  health  care  tbrovigh 
comprehensive  health  service  systems. 

APPBOPBIATTONS 

Sac.  406.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated  for   the    purposes    of   this    title 

9 for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 

30,  1970,  9 for  the  fiscal  years  end- 


ing Jime  30, 1971  and  June  30, 1972,  $- 
for  each  of  the  three  fiscal  years  thereafter, 
and  for  succeeding  fiscal  yean  sums  suf- 
ficient to  carry  out  contracts  entered  Into 
pursuant  to  this  title. 

DEnmnoNS 

Sec.  407.  As  used  In  this  title,  the  term 
"comprehensive  service  system"  means  a  sys- 
tem providing  health  care  to  an  Identified 
population  group  In  a  primary  service  area 
and  Its  environs  enrolled  as  members,  on  the 
basis  of  contractual  arrangements  (which 
embody  group  practice,  are  established  by 
a  medical  school,  a  hospltcU  medical  staff  or 
a  medical  center,  or  similar  arrangements) 
among  participating  providers  of  service  and 
other  persons  organized  so  as  to — 

(1)  assure  contlnuiny  of  care  and  the 
ready  reforal  and  transfer  of  patients  whoe 
medically  appropriate: 

(3)  provide  oomprehenalve  health  services, 
which  shall  Include  at  least  all  services  spec- 
ified In  title  XVm  of  the  Social  Security 
Act,  as  amended  by  this  Act  (such  services 
to  be  provided  except  as  auth(»1zed  by  the 
Secretary,  without  deductibles,  coinsurance, 
or  copayment),  drugs  prescribed  for  ambu- 
latory patients,  one  htindred  days  of  extended 
care  services  (which  are  not  poet-hospital  ex- 
tended care  services)  \jx  any  spell  of  Illness, 
and  necessary  Immtmlzation,  and  may  In- 
clude other  health  services  which  are  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  as  appropriate  to 
;the  partlctilar  comprehensive  health  serv- 
ice system. 
TTITiE         V — ^FEDERALLY         CHABTEBXD 

HEALTH  INSnRANCE  CORPORATIONS 

Sxc.  501.  Title  VII  of  the  Social  Security 
Aot  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thoeof 
the  following  new  section: 

"Sbc.  706.  In  order  to  assure  maximum 
availability  of  a  variety  of  techniques  for  the 
admlnlstnitlon  of  benefits  and  servloes  under 
title  XVIU,  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare  Is  hereby  authorized  to  or- 
ganize and  establish  one  or  more  natlmnal 
bealth  insurance  coritorations,  each  of  which 
shall  be  an  agency  of  the  United  States  under 
the  i>oUcy  guidance  of  the  Secretary,  and 
shall  have  such  organization  and  such  powers 
as  the  Secretary  finds  neceassry  for  the  ef- 
fecrtuatlon  of  title  XVIU. 

"Sxc.  700.  The  Secratary  shall  be  authorised 
to  contract  with,  or  enter  Into  arrangements 
with,  the  corporation  or  corporations  orga- 
nized and  established  under  section  708  to 
the  same  extent  as  he  is  authorized  to  con- 
tract with  carriers  and  other  agencies  and 
organizations  under  Part  O  of  title  ZVnZ 
and  to  enter  Into  agreements  with  States 
under  Part  F  of  such  title." 
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The  material  presented  by  Mr.  Javxrs 
Is  as  follows: 

THK  LJBSARY  or  CONGBZSS, 

Waxhinaton.  DC.  Avril  13.  1970. 


roll  tax  mechanism  used  to  finance  retire- 
ment, survivors,  disability  and  hospttal  in- 
surance benefits  In  the  present  Social  Secu- 
rity Act.  Changea  in  the  tax  rates  and  earn- 

ImnM    Kama      *r\    whl^Vi     •,i/*h     ro  t  Att     ar»    annllAH 


benefits.  In  a  manner  similar  to  those  dis- 
abled covered  tmder  the  Social  Security  Act. 
Sbc.  105 — Effective  Date:  The  effective  date 
of  the  Part  A  provisions  would  be  July  1, 

1971. 
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gram)  by  adding  a  new  "Part  D"  to  the  pro-  health  insurance  benefits  provided  under  the 

gram.  The  purpose  of  this  part  Is  to  en-  proposed  Act  would  be  set  at  $15,000  rather 

courage  the  rational  organization  of  health  than  $7800  per  annum  with  respect  to  the 

care  services  and  facilities  so  as  to  provide  tax  paid  by  employees  of  the  self-employed, 

greater  continuity  and  comprehensiveness  of  No  ceilings  are  placed  on  the  wages  with 


care,  and  affect  a  change  In  tbe  health  care 
system.  Declares  that  the  purpose  of  this 
title  is  the  provision  of  financial  and  techni- 
cal assistance  through  the  awarding  of  grants 
and  loans  to  health  service  institutions  and 
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The  material  presented  by  Mr.  Javits 
is  as  follows: 

Ths  LzBaAST  or  Congbxss. 
Washington.  D.C..  April  13. 1970. 
To.  Hon.  Jacob  Javits. 

From:  Education  and  Public  Welfare  Divi- 
sion. 
Subject:  Review  of  the  major  provlslona  of 
your  proposed  National  bealtb  Insurance^ 
plan. 
This  la  In  reply  to  your  recent  request  ask- 
ing for  a  review  and  description  of  the  ma- 
jor provisions  of  yoxir  proposed  program  of 
National  health  insurance  for  the  United 
States.  The  description  of  the  provisions  of 
the  bill,  which  Is  outlined  below.  Is  intended 
only  to  summarize  the  principal  features  of 
the  legislation  and  in  no  way  Is  It  Intended 
to  constitute  a  comprehensive  analysis  of  any 
single,  provision  In  the  legislation.  Because 
of  the  time  requirements  imposed  on  us  by 
this  request,  we  are  unable  to  touch  upon 
•very  aspect  of  the  proposal.  We  have,  there- 
fore, coxxflned  this  discussion  to  capsule 
statements  summarizing  the  principal  fea- 
tures of  each  part  of  the  proposal.  In  the 
•vent  you  would  like  vis  to  examine  the  bill 
in  greater  detail,  please  let  us  know. 

rCBPOSX  AND  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  LXCISLATION 

The  proposed  "National  Health  Insurance 
and  Health  Services  Improvement  Act  of 
1970"  would  create  a  National  health  Insur- 
ance progrtun  for  <he  United  States  by  ex- 
tending the  benefits,  enlarging  the  scope  of 
coverage,  and  by  otherwise  revising  the  exist- 
ing program  of  health  insurance  for  the  aged, 
oofnmonly  known  as  medicare  (title  18  of 
the  Social  Security  Act) .  and  provide  Federal 
assistance  for  the  development  of  local  com- 
prehensive health  care. 

According  to  the  findings  outlined  In  th« 
draft  bill.  Congress  finds  that  the  existing 
health  care  system  In  the  Nation  cannot 
guarantee  the  right  to  quality  health  care 
for  every  citizen  regardless  of  economic  sta- 
tus. The  legislation  states  that  the  Govern- 
ment has,  therefore,  an  obligation  to  encour- 
age the  development  of  systems  of  care  which 
would  eliminate  economic  and  organizational 
barriers  to  health  care  for  every  American, 
Including  the  aged,  the  Indigent,  the  disabled 
and  the  unemployed. 

Specifically,  the  draft  legislation  would 
seek  to  meet  these  objectives  by  means  of 
five  titles. 

First,  the  existing  Title  18  program  would 
be  revised,  both  as  to  Its  coverage  of  certain 
Insured  individuals  and  to  the  benefits  pro- 
vided by  the  program.  Basic  hospital  insur- 
ance benefits  (Part  A  of  the  existing  Title  18 
program)  would  be  available  under  the  bill 
not  only  to  all  older  people  but  to  the  dis- 
abled, widows,  and  widowers  as  well.  The 
supplementary  benefits  program  (Part  B  of 
the  existing  Title  18  program)  would  J>e 
provided  to  such  covered  Individuals  with- 
out separate  premium  costs.  Title  I  of  the 
bill  would  also  add,  among  the  services  cov- 
ered by  the  newly  expanded  Title  18  pro- 
gram, the  costs  of  certain  maintenance 
drugs,  annual  physical  checkups,  and  certain 
dental  health  services  for  children  under  8 
Tears  of  age.  Other  provisions  pyrovlde  for 
limitations  on  certain  charges  for  services. 
for  administration  of  the  program  and  for 
XDieans  of  stimulating  Improvements  in  the 
organization  of  health  care  In  the  United 
States. 

Title  11  of  the  proposed  legislation  estab- 
llsbes  a  health  benefits  program  for  all  per- 
sons not  otherwise  protected  under  the  re- 
vised title  18  program.  The  benefit  package 
provided  for  under  this  new  title  (a  pro-^ 
posed  tlUe  20  of  the  Social  Security  Act) 
Is  Identical  with  those  benefits  provided  to 
the  aged  <^^'^  disabled  under  the  revised  title 
18  program. 

Title  m  of  the  proposal  provides  for  the 
financing  of  the  National  health  insiirance 
program  by  expanding  upon  the  current  pay- 


roll tax  mechanism  used  to  finance  retire- 
ment, survivors,  disability  and  bospttal  In- 
surance benefits  In  the  present  Social  Secu- 
rity Act.  Changes  In  the  tax  rates  and  earn- 
ings base,  to  which  such  rates  are  applied, 
are  provided  for  In  the  legislation.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  wage-related  financing  provisions 
authorized  by  the  bill,  however,  a  sepcuate 
source  of  Income  for  the  program  Is  author- 
ised by  requiring  the  Government  to  meet 
one-third  of  the  total  costs  of  National 
health  Insurance  out  of  general  revenue 
funds. 

Title  TV  of  the  proposal  provides  for  finan- 
cial and  technical  assistance  through  pro- 
grams of  loans,  grants,  and  supplementary 
financing  to  Institutions  and  to  other  orga- 
nizations for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  and 
developing  Improved  comprehensive  systems 
delivering  and  providing  health  care  to  the 
public. 

Title  V  of  the  proposed  Act  calls  for  the 
establishment  of  national  health  Insurance 
corporations  which  would  be  federally  char- 
tered and  operate  as  agencies  of  the  UjS. 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare.  Such  federal 
health  Insurance  corporations  would  operate 
under  contract  with  the  Secretary  In  a  man- 
ner similar  to  contract  agreements  entered 
Into  between  the  Secretary  and  various  pri- 
vate health  insurance  carriers,  non-profit 
organizations,  etc. 


SEuecnoNs  or  tkk  oaArr  psoposal 
Title  t — Amendmentt  relating  to  the  present 
title  IS  of  health  insurance  program 
Title  I  of  the  proposed  legislation  contains 
seven  parts  designed  to  revise  the  scope  of 
coverage  of  the  title  18  program  to  groups 
of  persons  In  addition  to  those  now  covered 
by  law,  to  expand  the  scope  of  benefit  cov- 
erage provided  by  the  existing  program,  and 
to  provide  for  Improved  health  care  admin- 
istration In  connection  with  a  National 
health  insurance  program. 

Part  A 
Sec.  101 — Changes  in  Entitlement  to  Health 
Insurance:  revises  Sec.  226  of  the  present 
Social  Security  Act,  relating  to  who  Is  en- 
titled to  hospital  Insurance  benefits  under 
medicare  (title  18,  Part  A),  by  Including  all 
persons  aged  65  and  older  (Including  those 
not  presently  insured)  and  all  others  receiv- 
ing benefits  based  upon  their  disability  (In- 
cluding those  18  and  over  with  childhood 
disabilities).  In  addition,  entitlement  Is  es- 
tablished for  widows  aged  60  and  over  and 
for  widowers  aged  62  and  over.  The  existing 
provisions  relating  to  entitlement  for  certain 
uninsured  persons  are  repealed  by  the  bill. 

Sec.  102 — Changes  in  the  Name  of  the  Title 
IS  Program:  the  present  Health  Insurance 
Program  for  the  Aged  U  renamed  the  "Health 
Insurance  Program."  and  the  program  de- 
scription Is  changed  to  refer  to  the  disabled 
as  well  as  to  the  aged.  The  phrase  "for  the 
Aged"  is  dropped  from  the  names  of  the 
present  Hospital  and  Supplemental  Medical 
Insurance  Programs. 

Sec.  103 — New  Supplementary  Medical  In- 
surance Program:  deletes  reference  of  this 
program  solely  for  the  aged  and  makes  en- 
titlement to  supplemental  benefits  solely  a 
matter  of  entitlement  to  the  Part  A,  or  hos- 
pital Insurance  program.  Repeals  certain  pro- 
visions of  the  present  supplementary  pro- 
gram and  transfers  to  a  Federal  Health  In- 
surance Fund  the  assets  and  liabilities  of 
the  Supplementary  Medical  Insurance  Trust 
Fund  now  used  to  finance  current  Part  B 
benefits.  Eliminates  reference  In  the  present 
medicaid  law  (title  19)  to  the  present  Part 
B,  or  supplementary  program. 

Skc.  104 — Coordination  with  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act:  Coordinates  provisions  of 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  with  the  ex- 
panded title  18  program  and  Includes  the 
disabled  railroad  retirement  employees 
among   those  entitled  to  health   Insurance 


benefits.  In  a  manner  similar  to  those  dis- 
abled covered  under  the  Social  Sectirlty  Act. 
S«c.  105 — Effective  Date:  The  effective  date 
of  the  Part  A  provisions  would  be  July  1. 
1971. 

Part  B 

Sec.  110 — Coverage  of  Drugs  under  the  New 
Health  Insurance  Program:  expands  the  ben- 
efit coverage  under  the  new  title  18  program 
to  Include  protection  against  the  costs  of  cer- 
tain maintenance  drugs  appropriate  to  the 
treatment  Of  certain  long-term  conditions. 
Provides  for  the  cost-sharing  by  beneficiaries 
for  such  maintenance  drugs  available  on  an 
outpatient  basis.  Establishes  the  conditions 
for  which  drugs  are  to  Included,  how  drug 
costs  are  to  be  paid,  and  other  standards  for 
administering  and  supervising  a  drug  benefit 
under  the  program.  The  Inclusion  of  a  main- 
tenance drug  benefit  would  be  effective  with 
reject  to  drugs  dispensed  after  June  SO, 
1973. 

Part  0 
Sec.  120 — Coverage  of  Physical  Examina- 
tion: adds  a  new  benefit  to  the  revised 
title  18  program  by  covering  the  costs  of 
physical  checkups  to  Include  eye  examina- 
tions, ear  examinations,  and  such  other  diag- 
nostic tests  or  examinations  which  would  t)e 
likely  to  reveal  defects,  diseases  or  conditions 
susceptible  to  effective  treatment  and  con- 
trol. Checkup  services  would  also  Include  the 
costs  of  physicians'  service  appropriate'  for 
the  interpretation,  evaluation  or  analysis  of 
these  tests.  The  deductible  provision,  now 
applicable  to  the  Part  B  program,  would  not 
apply  In  the  case  of  expenses  Incurred  for 
checkups,  except  that  limits  are  placed  upon 
the  maximum  charges  which  would  consti- 
tute Incurred  charges  for  checkups.  These 
additional  benefits  would  become  available 
after  June  30,   1974. 

Part  D 
Sec.  130 — Dental  Services  for  Children: 
amends  the  new  health  insurance  program 
to  provide  for  routine  dental  care  for  chil- 
dren under  8  years  of  age.  As  In  the  case  of 
physical  checkups,  the  deductible  provisions 
of  the  present  Part  B  rpjogram  would  not 
apply.  These  benefits  would  become  available 
after  June  30.  1974. 

Part  E 

Sec.  140 — Limitations  on  Certain  Charges 
for  Services:  amends  effective  January  1, 1971 
the  current  "reasonable  charges"  section  of 
the  present  Part  B  program  and  substitutes 
the  phrase  "appropriate  and  reasonable 
charges." 

Sec.  141 — Physicians'  Qualifications:  Re- 
vises under  Title  18  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  the  definition  of  the  term  "physician" 
by  Imposing  certain  qualifications  for  phy- 
sicians providing  services  under  the  health 
Insurance  program.  Such  qualifications  would 
be  related  to  standards  for  1)  continuous 
professional  education  2)  national  minimum 
licensure  requirements  3)  performance  of 
various  specialty  services.  Any  physician  or 
specialist  falling  to  meet  such  standards 
would  not  be  recognized  as  a  "physician"  for 
purposes  of  the  program,  although  the  Secre- 
tary of  HEW  would  be  required  to  notify  the 
physician  of  any  deficiency  and  allow  for  a 
"reasonable  opportunity"  to  correct  It. 

Part  F 
Sec.  160 — Agreements  uHth  States  for  Ad- 
ministration: amends  TlUe  18  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  allow  the  Se<h«tary  of  HEW 
to  arrange  for  State  administration  of  the 
health  Insurance  programs  established  pur- 
suant to  Title  18  of  the  Act.  Reimburse- 
ment to  the  States  for  costa  of  carrying  out 
such  agreements  would  be  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  HEW. 

Part  O 
Sec.  160— /mprot)e7n«nt  in  the  Organization 
of  /Health  Care:  Amends  Title  18  of  the  8o- 
claiSecurlty  Act  (the  revised  medicare  pro- 
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gram)  by  adding  a  new  "Part  D"  to  the  pro- 
gram. The  purpose  of  this  part  Is  to  en- 
courage the  rational  organization  of  health 
care  services  and  facilities  so  as  to  provide 
greater  continuity  and  comprehensiveness  of 
care  of  the  individual,  to  provide  greater  con- 
sumer education  and  participation,  and  to 
emphasize  preventive,  diagnostic,  and  early 
therapeutic  services,  to  control  the  costs 
of  services  paid  for  under  the  title  and  to 
stimulate  diversity  and  innovation  in  the 
provision  of  health  insurance  protection. 

Part  D  would  authorize  the  Secretary  to 
develop,  by  means  of  contracts  and  by  other 
methods,  the  growth  of  "comprehensive 
health  service  systems."  Such  systems  would 
agree  to  provide  the  basic  benefits  provided 
for  in  the  revised  health  insurance  program 
and  also  agree  to  carry  out  appropriate  utili- 
zation and  cost  control  responsibilities  in 
connection  vrlth  the  provision  of  benefits. 
Such  systems  would  have  to  be  consistent 
with  comprehensive  health  plans  developed 
by  each  State.  The  Secretary  would  be  au- 
thorized to  use  various  means  of  reimburse- 
ment (other  than  a  reasonable  cost  system) 
to  pay  for  benefits  provided  by  comprehensive 
health  service  systems,  and  could  develop 
special  incentive  provisions  for  these  systems 
if  their  costs  were  generally  less  than  costs 
otherwise  experienced  by  the  health  Insur- 
ance program.  A  special  employer-employee 
health  plan  option  Is  authorized  where  em- 
ployers provide  for  their  employees'  health 
care  benefits  under  a  qualified  plan  in  lieu 
of  benefits  otherwise  provided  by  the  new 
program.  The  effective  date  for  the  new  Part 
O  program  would  be  July  1,  1971. 

Title    II — Amendments    relating    to    health 
benefits  for  the  general  public 

Title  n  of  the  proposed  legislation  would 
add  a  new  title  20  to  the  Social  Security  Act 
to  provide  for  the  entitlement  to  benefits  of 
the  revised  title  18  program  for  all  persons 
not  otherwise  so  entitled  by  reasons  of  other 
provisions  In  the  law.  The  new  title  20  Is 
composed  of  two  sections : 

Sec.  2001 — Entitlement  to  Benefits  for  the 
Uninsured:  provides  that  any  person,  who 
Is  a  resident  and  a  citizen  (or  an  alien  law- 
fully admitted  for  permanent  residence), 
not  otherwise  entitled  to  the  revised  title 
18  program  (by  reason  of  Sec.  226  of  the  Act) 
would  be  entitled  to  the  same  benefits  of  that 
program  on  July  1,  1973.  Special  provisions 
would  govern  the  manner  and  period  during 
which  such  entitlement  would  be  established. 

Sec.  2002 — rrust  Fund  Account  for  the  Un- 
insured: creates  within  the  new  Federal 
Health  Insurance  Trust  Fund  a  special  ac- 
count known  as  the  "Special  Account  for 
the  Uninsured."  Benefits  provided  for  the 
persons  entitled  under  title  20  would  be  paid 
from,  and  only  from,  this  Special  Accoxint. 
This  section  also  specifies  the  manner  In 
which  funds  are  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
Special  Account  within  the  Health  Insur- 
ance Trust  Fund. 

Title  III — Financing  of  health  insurance 
Title  ni  of  the  proposed  legislation  Is  di- 
vided Into  five  parts  which  Identlfiy  and  ex- 
plain the  taxing  mechanism  devised  to  pro- 
vide the  financial  resources  with  which  the 
national  health  insurance  program  will  op- 
erate. The  new  title  includes  amendments  to 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  relating  to  pay- 
roll deductions  for  the  purposes  of  health 
Insurance : 

Sec.  301 — Wage  and  Income  Bases  for  Pur- 
poses of  Health  Insurance:  amends  those 
sections  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating  to  definitions  for  the  purposes  of 
Federal  Insurance  Contributions)  by  adding 
new  subsections  setting  forth  definitions 
of  wage  and  self-employment  income  bases 
for  purposes  of  health  Insurance.  The  wage 
and  Income  bases  on  which  taxes  are  Im- 
posed in  connection  with  the  financing  of 
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health  Insurance  benefits  provided  under  the 
proposed  Act  would  be  set  at  $15,0(X)  rather 
than  $7800  per  annum  with  respiect  to  the 
tax  paid  by  employees  of  the  self-employed. 
No  ceilings  are  placed  on  the  wages  with 
respect  to  taxes  paid  by  the  employer.  The 
bill  Indicates  that  the  effective  date  of  the 
tax  change  and  wage  base  would  begin  with 
taxable  years  ending  after  December,  1970. 

Sec.  302 — Definition  of  the  Term  "Employ- 
ment" for  the  Purposes  of  Health  Insurance: 
amends  Internal  Revenue  Code  so  as  to  in- 
clude only  within  the  framework  of  the 
revised  taxing  mechanism,  certain  additional 
categories  of  employees  and  employers  for- 
merly excluded  from  taxing  provisions  used 
to  finance  benefits  under  Title  18  Social 
Security  Act.  Additional  categories  of  em- 
ployees to  be  Included  for  taxing  purposes 
axe:  individuals  engaged  In  family  employ- 
ment; federal,  state  and  local  government 
employees;  ministers;  railroad  employees. 
Individuals  in  employ  of  tax-exempt  organl- 
Bations;  individuals  In  employ  of  registered 
subversive  organizations.  Employers  of  these 
individuals  in  above-mentioned  categories 
would  also  be  included  In  the  taxing  mecha- 
nism for  health  Insurance  with  the  exception 
of  employers  falling  into  the  categories  of 
state  and  local  governments  and  churches 
and  religious  orders.  Effective  date  of  this 
section  will  be  12/70. 

Sec.  303 — Exception  of  Certain  Employ- 
ment for  Health  Insurance  Taxing  Purposes: 
provides  that  employment  which  includes 
the  performance  of  service  by  an  employee 
for  an  employer,  who  has  In  effect  a  con- 
tract with  the  Government  relating  to  a 
comprehensive  health  service  system.  Is  ex- 
cluded for  purposes  of  health  Insurance 
taxation. 

Sec.  304 — Rate  of  Tax  for  Health  Insurance 
Purposes  on  Employees.  Employers,  and  Self- 
Employed  Individuals:  amends  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  by  establishing  new  tax  rate 
schedules  for  health  Insurance  purposes  ap- 
plicable equally  to  employers,  employees,  and 
self-employed  Individuals  as  follows: 

|ln  percentl 


Calendar  years 

Em- 
ployers 

Em- 
ployees 

Self- 
employed 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975  and  thereafter 

0.7 
.9 
2.0 
3.1 
3.3 

0.7 
.9 
2.0 
3.1 
3.3 

0.7 
.9 
2.0 
3.1 
3.3 

Sec.  304 — Appropriations  to  Federal  Health 
Insurance  Fund:  provides  that  In  addition 
to  funds  appropriated  to  Federal  Health  In- 
surance Fund  through  taxing  mechanism 
described  above,  there  shall  also  be  appro- 
priated from  general  revenues  an  amount 
equal  to  50%  of  the  amount  deposited  In 
the  Health  Insurance  Fund  collected  by 
means  of  the  payroll  tax  mechanism  and  any 
additional  amounts  that  would  have  been 
appropriated  If  no  agreements  had  been  au- 
thorized for  employer-employee  health  plan 
options  (as  provided  for  In  Part  C,  Title  I  of 
this  blU). 

Title  I Federal  aid  to  establish  local  com- 
prehensive health  service  systems 

Title  IV  is  composed  of  seven  sections 
whdch  emphasize  the  need  for  a  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  present  health  care  system  and 
provisions  of  Federal  financlsil  and  techni- 
cal assistance  to  affect  the  desired  changes: 

Sec.  401 — Findings  OTid  Declaration  of  Pur- 
pose: In  keeping  with  its  findings  that  pres- 
ent programs  of  health  services  fail  to  pro- 
vide for  continuous,  efficient,  and  compre- 
hensive health  care.  Congress  declares  that 
a  system  of  national  health  insurance  must 
be  establlAed  In  a  way  that  will  Increase 
purchasing  power,  eqxiallze  access  to  quality 


care,  and  siffect  a  change  in  the  health  care 
system.  Declares  that  the  purpose  of  this 
title  Is  the  provision  of  financial  and  techni- 
cal assistance  through  the  awarding  of  grants 
and  loans  to  health  service  institutions  and 
organizations  In  order  to  stimulate  the  plan- 
ning, development,  and  implementation  ot 
comprehensive  health  service  systems. 

Sec.  402 — Basic  Authority:  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  make  such  loans,  grants,  etc.  as  are  pro- 
vided for  under  this  title. 

Sec.  403 — Systems  Eligible  for  Financial 
and  Technical  Assistance:  establishes  the 
criteria  for  systems  wishing  to  receive  finan- 
cial and  technical  asslstancerfrom  the  Gov- 
ernment for  the  purposes  of  developing  com- 
prehensive health  service  systems.  Such  sys- 
tems must,  among  other  things,  enter  into 
an  agreement  with  the  Secretary  to  provide 
or  arrange  to  provide  services  authorized  by 
medicare.  In  addition  to  certain  require- 
ments concerning  enrollment  of  beneficiaries 
In  such  systems,  comprehensive  health  serv- 
ice systems  must  develop  preventive  health 
care  programs,  train  and  employ  allied  health 
personnel,  and  be  organized  In  a  manner 
consistent  with  the  State's  overall  compre- 
hensive health  care  plan. 

Sec.  404 — Financial  and  Technical  Assist- 
ance for  Planning  Comprehensive  Health 
Service  Systems:  authorizes  Sec.  of  HEW  to 
make  grants  to  public  or  non-profit  hospitals, 
medical  schools,  any  Insurance  carriers  or 
non-profit  prepayment  plans,  etc.  to  pay  80% 
of  the  cost  of  planning  and  development  of 
comprehensive  health  service  systems.  Ap- 
plications for  assistance  under  this  title  must 
be  approved  by  a  State  health  planning 
agency. 

Sec.  405 — Financial  and  Technical  Assist- 
ance for  Operation  of  Approved  Comprehen- 
sive Health  Service  Systems:  authorizes  Sec- 
retary to  contract  with  approved  comprehen- 
sive health  service  system  to  pay  so  much  of 
administrative,  operating,  and  maintensinoe 
costs  of  such  system  as  exceed  its  Income  for 
the  first  five  years  after  approval.  The  con- 
tract shall  require  the  system  to  make  efforts 
to  enroll  members,  control  costs  and  utiliza- 
tion of  services,  and  otherwise  maximize  In- 
come and  minimize  costs.  Secretary  may  sefl 
fit  to  terminate  contract  after  giving  6 
months  notice.  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  system  for  programs  of  cap- 
ital development  In  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
80%  of  non-Federal  contrlbuuons  otherwise 
required  for  construction  and  modernization 
of  hospital,  etc.,  under  Title  6  of  Pullc 
Health  Service  Act.  The  awarding  of  such  a 
grant  depends  upon  approval  of  the  proposed 
project  by  the  resonslble  State  health  plan- 
ning agsncy. 

Sec.  406 — Appropriations:  authorizes  ap- 
propriations to  carry  out  contracts  pursuant 
to  ntle  IV. 

Sec.  407 — Definitions:  the  term  "compre- 
hensive health  service  systems"  is  intended  to 
identify  a  system  providing  health  care  to 
an  identified  population  group  in  a  primary 
service  area  on  basis  of  contractual  arrange- 
ments which  embody  group  practice,  are 
established  by  a  medical  school,  a  hospital 
medical  staff  or  medical  center  or  similar 
arrangements  among  the  participating  pro- 
viders of  services.  Describes  comprehensive 
health  service  systems  as  those  which  provide 
at  least  all  services  specified  in  Title  18  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  as  amended  by  this  Act. 

Title  V — Federally  chartered  health 
insurance  corporations 

Title  V  of  the  proposed  Act  is  composed  of 
one  section  which  amends  the  Social  Security 
Act  by  adding  new  sections  authorizing  the 
Secretary  of  HEW  to  establish  varlo\is  na- 
tional health  Insurance  corporations  which 
win  operate  under  the  guidance  of  the  Secre- 
tary. 

Sec.  601 — ^National  Health  Insurance  Oor- 
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poratlons:  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  establish 
and  contract  with  one  or  more  Federally 
chartered  health  Insurance  corporations  for 
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groups  are  not  by  any  measure  blind,  we 
now  stand  as  did  each  blind  man,  with 
an  accurate,  but  Imcomplete  under- 
standing of  the  entire  animal.  We  must 


As  an  Illustration  of  the  general  prob- 
lem which  affects  the  entire  area,  take 
the  matter  of  architectural  barriers  to 
the  handicapped. 


stricted  to  the  subject  of  architectural 
barriers. 

No  one  source  exists  where  the  handi- 
capped can  turn  for  Information  on  col- 
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pontlons:  Authorize*  tbe  Secretary  of 
HeAltb,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  eetablloh 
and  contract  wltb  one  or  more  Federally 
chartered  health  insurance  corporations  for 
provision  of  health  benefits  under  Title  18  of 
the  Social  Security  Act.  Health  Insurance 
corporations  so  organized  will  act  as  agenta 
of  the  U.S.  Government  under  the  guidance  ' 
of  the  Secretary  of  HEW. 

LsvxL  or  Bbmsftts — Nationai.  Health   In- 

■CntANCX     AND     HXALTH     SXXVICXS     IMPBOVX- 

MENT  Act  or  1970 

The  benefits  provided  to  all  citizens  of  the 
United  States  under  my  national  health  In- 
surance  bill — subject  to  existing  coinsurance 
and  deductibles — shall  consist  of  no  less  than 
the  following  (effective  for  over  65  and  dis- 
abled. July  1,  1971;  for  general  public,  effec- 
tive July  1,  1973) : 

1.  Up  to  90  days — with  a  lifetime  reserve 
of  80  additional  hospital  days — of  bed  patient 
care  In  any  participating  general  care,  tuber- 
culoals  or  psychiatric  hospital.  When  a  bed 
patient  In  a  hospital,  some  of  the  services 
paid  for  Include: 

Bed  In  semlprlvate  room  (3-4  beds  In  a 
room)  and  all  meals,  including  special  diets; 

Operating  room  charges; 

Regular  nursing  services  (Including  in- 
tensive care  nursing) ; 

Drugs  furnished  by  the  hospital; 

Laboratory  tests; 

X-ray  and  other  radiology  services; 

Medical  supplies  such  as  splints  and  casts; 

Use  of  appliances  and  equipment  fur- 
nished by  tbe  hospital  such  as  wheelchairs, 
erutches,  braces,  etc.:  and 

Medical  social  services. 

a.  When  the  patient  no  longer  needs  the 
Intensive  care  which  hospitals  provide,  but 
■tUl  needs  full-time  skilled  nursing  care,  be 
may  be  transferred — for  up  to  100  days — to 
an  extended  care  facility — a  specially  quail- 
fled  facility,  staffed  and  equipped  to  furnish 
full-time  skilled  nursing  care  and  related 
liaalth  services,  which  include: 

Bed  In  a  semlprlvate  room  (3-4  beds  In  a 
rt)om)  and  all  meals.  Including  special  diets; 

Regular  nursing  services: 

Drugs  furnished  by  the  extended  care  fa- 
culty; 

Fbyalcal.  occupational,  and  si>eech  therapy; 

Medical  supplies  such  as  splints  and  casta: 

Uae  of  appliances  and  equipment  furnished 
by  the  facility  such  as  wheelchairs,  crutches, 
braces,  etc.,  and 

Medical  social  services. 

S.  After  a  stay  in  a  hospital  (or  In  an  ex- 
tended care  faculty  after  a  hospital  stay)  If 
the  physician  determines  continued  care  can 
be  best  given  at  home  through  a  home  health 
agency,  the  Individual  will  be  covered  for  as 
many  as  100  home  health  vlslu  for  further 
treatment  of  the  condition  for  which  he  re- 
ceived service*  as  a  bedpatlent  In  hospital 
or  extended  care  facility.  The  home  health 
■eriikea  Include: 

Part  time  nursing  care; 

Physical ,  occupational,  or  speech  therapy; 

Part-time  services  of  home  health  aldaa; 

Medical  social  services; 

Medical  supplies  furnished  by  the  agency: 
and 

Uaa  of  medical  apfdUnoea. 

4.  Doctor's  sarvlces  no  matter  where  be 
tnats  the  patient — In  a  hospital,  his  oOoe, 
an  extended  care  facility,  home,  a  group 
pneUce  or  other  clinic — and  Included  are: 

Medical  and  surgical  serrloes  by  a  doctor 
of  medicine  or  osteopathy; 

Owtaln  medical  and  surglcaJ  services  by 
•  doctor  of  dental  medicine  or  a  doctor  of 
dmtal  surgery; 

Serrloes  by  podlatrtata  which  they  are 
legally  authorised  to  perform  by  the  State 
In  which  they  practice;   and 

Other  services  which  are  ordinarily  fur- 
nished in  the  doctor's  oOoe  and  Included  In 
his  bill,  such  ae: 


Diagnostic  tesrta  and  procedurea; 
Medical  supplies; 
Services  of  his  office  nune;  and 
Drugs  and  blologlcals  which  cannot  be  aelf- 
admlnlstered. 
6.  Ambulance  service  to  a  hospital  when 

(a)  ambulance  services  are  medically  nec- 
essary to  protect  the  health  of  the  patient, 

(b)  transportation  by  other  means  could 
endanger  the  patient's  health,  and 

(c)  the  pattent  U  taken  to  the  nearest 
hospital  that  U  equipped  to  take  care  of 
him  (or  to  one  In  the  same  locality) . 

6.  OutpaUent  hospital  beneflta  which  in- 
clude: 

Laboratory  services  such  as  blood  teata  and 
electrocardiograms: 
X-ray  and  other  radiology  serrloea: 
Emergency  room  services;  and 
Medical  supplies  such  as  splints  and  casts. 

7.  In  addition  to  "3"  above,  home  health 
benefits — up  to  100  home  health  visits  each 
calendar  year— even  If  the  individual  was 
not  first  hospitalized.  If  confined  to  home, 
a  doctor  determines  home  health  care  needed 
and  periodically  reviews  the  home  health  care 
plan.  It  wotild  Include: 

Part-time  nursing  care; 
Physical,  occupational,  or  speech  therapy; 
Part-time  services  of  home  health  aides; 
Medical  social  services: 
Medical  supplies  furnished  by  the  agency; 
and 
Use  of  medical  appliances. 

8.  Other  medical  services  and  suppUee  for 
the  treatment  of  Illness  or  Injury — furnished 
by  a  doctor  as  part  of  his  treatment,  or  by 
the  outpatient  department  of  a  hospital,  or 
a  medical  clinic  In  connection  with  treat- 
ment. Includes: 

Diagnostic  tests  such  as  X-rays  and  labora- 
tory tests: 

RadlaUon  therapy: 

Portable  diagnostic  X-ray  services  fumlabed 
In  your  home  under  a  doctor's  supervision; 

Surgical  dressings,  splints,  casts,  and  sim- 
ilar devices; 

Rental  or  purchase  of  durable  medical 
equipment  prescribed  by  a  doctor  to  be  used 
at  home:  fw  example,  a  wheelchair,  hospital 
bed.  or  oxygen  equipment,  and 

Devices  (other  than  dental)  to  replace  all 
or  part  of  an  internal  body  organ.  This  In- 
cludes corrective  lenses  after  a  cataract  oper- 
ation. 

9.  Payment  for  maintenance  druga.  a  drug 
tised  for  treatment  extending  over  a  period 
of  90  days  ot  more  and  the  withdrawal  of 
which  would  be  seriously  harmful  to  the  In- 
dividual's health.  Tbe  copayment  shall  be  91 
until  January  1974  and  thereafter,  an  amount 
to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  purs\iant 
to  the  formula  set  up  In  the  bill,  effective 
July  1.  1B73. 

10.  Payment  of  up  to  976  for  annual  physi- 
cal checkups,  which  Include  eye  examlnatlona 
for  the  purpose  of  prescribing,  fitting,  or 
changing  eyeglasses:  ear  examinations  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  the  need  for  hear- 
ing aids;  and  such  diagnostic  X-ray.  labora- 
tory and  other  tesU  as  are  likely  to  reveal 
defects,  diseases  or  conditions  susceptible  to 
effective  treatment  or  control;  Including 
physician's  services  appropriate  for  Interpre- 
tation, evaluation  and  analysis  of  such  tests. 
for  all  over  and  under  66,  effective  July  1974. 

11.  Dental  services  for  children  under  8 
years  of  age.  Including  oral  examinations  and 
diagnosis,  oral  prophylaxla,  fillings  and  re- 
moval of  teeth,  effective  July  1.  1974. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESB 

The  ACTINO  PRESmENT  pro  tem- 
pore. At  this  time,  pursuant  to  a  preirl- 
ous  order,  the  Chair  recognizes  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  (lix.  Doli)  for  not  to 
exceed  20  minutes. 


HANDICAPPED  AMERICANS— 1970 

Mr.  DOLK  Mr.  President,  April  14 
marto  two  anniversaries  in  my  life.  One 
year  ago  I  made  my  maiden  speech  to 
this  body.  Of  course,  that  was  a  memo- 
rable occasion  for  a  freshman  Senator; 
however,  the  date  for  those  remarks  was 
Itsdf  chosen  to  mark  another  event. 
Twenty-five  years  ago  on  an  April  14  In 
World  War  n,  I  became  a  member  of 
an  often  misimderstood,  frequently  un- 
derestimated, and  wholly  involimtary 
minority  group:  the  handicapped. 
TASK  roacxB 

Membership  in  this  minority  has 
meant  many  things  to  me.  However,  one 
point  of  special  significance  to  me  has 
been  an  ai>preciation  of  the  Immense  po- 
tential for  contribution  to  our  society 
which  the  handicapped  possess.  Along 
with  this  great  potentlad  there  is  also  a 
great  need,  a  need  for  understanding — 
of  the  problems  which  the  handicapped 
face — of  the  sissistance  they  require  to 
fulfill  their  potential— and  of  prioritiee 
for  the  limited  resources  available  to  at- 
tain this  goal.  As  a  step  toward  achieving 
this  understanding,  in  my  remarks  last 
year  I  proposed  the  creation  of  a  presi- 
dentlsd  task  force  on  the  handicapped. 
It  was  suggested  that  such  a  body  review 
efforts  in  both  the  public  and  private  sec- 
tors on  a  broad  basis  and  furnish  sug- 
gestions and  observations  on  the  most 
critical  areas  of  concern  to  the  handi- 
capped. 

I  was  highly  gratified  when  President 
Nixon  appointed  two  task  forces  to  study 
the  physically  and  mentally  handi- 
capped. The  task  force  on  the  physically 
handicai>ped,  composed  of  13  highly  ded- 
icated and  widely  experienced  Individu- 
als from  State  governments,  industry 
and  private  organizations,  was  appointed 
in  October  and  met  during  the  fall  and 
early  winter.  The  task  force  on  the  men- 
tally handicapped  was  appointed  in  De- 
cember, and  its  distinguished  members 
completed  their  meetings  only  last  week. 

The  reports  of  these  task  forces  should 
be  uniquely  valuable  to  both  the  admin- 
istration and  to  the  Congress  in  the  for- 
mulation and  administration  of  future 
programs  to  aid  the  handicapped.  The 
focus  of  the  task  forces'  effort  within  the 
areas  of  physical  and  mental  disabilities 
will  afford  a  perspective  which  to  date 
has  been  unavailable  to  concerned 
agencies,  organizations,  and  individuals. 

THK  mXT  SRP 

I  would  hope,  however,  that  study  of 
the  handicapped  will  be  carried  one  step 
further.  To  obtain  the  most  comprehen- 
sive viewpoint  of  the  entire  area,  it  seems 
appropriate  that  an  effort  be  made  to 
synthesize  and  combine  the  work  of  the 
two  task  forces  and  the  President's  Com- 
mittee on  Mental  Retardation.  Each  of 
these  three  groups  has  concentrated  Its 
efforts  on  major,  broad  segments  of  a 
general  field.  We  now  need  to  draw  to- 
gether all  the  elements  and  components 
of  the  problems  of  the  handicapped. 

Our  current  status  reminds  me  of  the 
fable  of  the  three  blind  men  who  dis- 
covered an  elephant  One  encountered 
the  trunk;  another,  the  tail;  and  the 
other    an    ear.   Although   these   three 


groups  are  not  by  any  measure  blind,  we 
now  stand  as  did  each  blind  man,  with 
an  accurate,  but  imcomidete  imder- 
standing  of  the  entire  animal.  We  must 
now  combine  the  knowledge  and  under- 
standing which  each  task  force  and 
the  committee  have  accumulated.  We 
need  to  put  the  ear  and  the  tail  and  the 
trunk  together  and  construct  the  whole 
elephant. 

The  urgency  of  this  need  would  not  be 
so  great  if  handicapped  individuals 
neatly  fell  into  one  category  or  another 
and  if  the  ramifications  of  developments 
in  one  field  did  not  extend  to  other  areas. 
But  Individuals  frequently  suffer  com- 
bination or  multiple  handicaps.  They  are 
also  affected  emotionally  by  physical 
disabilities  and  have  physical  reactions 
to  emotional  handicaps.  We  cannot 
achieve  optimum  results  in  one  area  if  we 
do  not  fidly  imderstand  the  whole  field. 

I  sincerely  hope  the  President  will  take 
the  next  step  in  fulfilling  the  commit- 
ment demonstrated  by  the  creation  of  the 
task  forces  and  the  committee.  A  general 
committee  or  task  force  on  the  handi- 
capped would  cement  the  new  foundation 
this  administration  has  laid  for  progress 
and  greater  understanding  in  this  field. 

DlrriCULT   ANO   UNIQITX   PaOBLXXS 

In  my  remarks  last  year,  I  called  at- 
tention to  several  projects  of  life  in  which 
the  handicapped  encounter  pairtlcularly 
difQcult  and  frequently  unique  problems. 

Of  course,  employment  is  almost  uni- 
versally recognized  as  an  area  in  which 
the  handicapped  are  underutillzed  and 
often  unjustifiably  restricted.  Numerous 
^  organizations  and  programs  have  sought 
^  to  stimulate  employment  of  handicapped 
workers  and  to  open  greater  opportu- 
nities for  them  in  the  mainstream  of  life. 

The  economic  problems  which  a  handi- 
cap often  generates  are  to  a  certain  de- 
gree understood  by  the  greneral  public, 
but  the  Impact  on  the  lives  of  the  allllcted 
and  their  families  is  frequently  unappre- 
ciated. Some  resources  and  financial 
benefits  are  available  both  through  gov- 
ernmental suid  private  channels,  but 
often  they  are  dlCQcult  to  obtain  or  of 
only  token  significance. 

The  availability  and  access  of  needed 
health  care  facilities  and  persoimel 
looms  large  In  the  lives  of  the  handi- 
capped. This  Is  a  matter  which  usually 
receives  scant  attention  from  the  great 
mass  of  people  because  they  have  no 
comparable  needs  in  their  lives. 

In  a  similar  sense,  rehabilitation  serv- 
ices can  be  tremendously  significant  to 
the  handicapped  and  disabled,  but  the 
public  is  largely  unaware  of  the  critical 
nature  of  this  need. 

Also,  in  the  field  of  education  the  hand- 
icapped pose  special  di£Qculties  In  re- 
quirements of  methodology,  facilities 
and  curricula.  Slight  attention  and  pub- 
licity have  been  given  these  matters  out- 
side fairly  narrow  corridors  of  concern 
and  Involvement. 

A     COMMON     PBOBLEM ^XNTORMATION 

Common  to  each  of  these  areas  of  dif- 
ficulty is  the  problem  of  information.  It 
appears  that  the  greater  the  availability 
and  coordination  of  knowledge,  the  more 
progress  the  handicapped  have  made  to- 
ward achieving  meaningful  solutions  and 
progress. 


As  an  Illustration  of  the  general  prob- 
lem which  affects  Vbs  entire  area,  take 
the  matter  of  architectural  barriers  to 
the  handicapped. 

ILLVSTaATTON ABCHTntCTURAL    RAai»T¥«H 

During  the  past  decade,  t^e  pressures 
to  create  a  more  livable  environment  for 
disabled  people  have  mounted.  Not  only 
the  handicapped  but  all  Americans  are 
demanding  environmental  improve- 
ment— a  respite  from  foul  air,  spoiled 
rivers,  dying  lakes,  and  squalid  slums. 

A  vital  part  of  the  Improvement  that 
is  required  must  take  into  account  the 
special  needs  of  the  physically  handi- 
capped and  the  elderly  in  our  population. 

TWO  FACTS  UNDEBSCOaX  THX  NXID 

The  American  Institute  of  Architects 
says  that  more  buildings  will  be  built 
in  the  United  States  between  now  and 
the  year  2000  than  were  built  here  in  the 
nearly  five  centuries  since  Columbus  dis- 
covered America. 

Due  to  medical  and  rehabilitation  ad- 
vances, the  number  of  crtivled  children, 
disabled  adults,  and  old  people  in  the  ac- 
tive population  is  steadily  increasing  and 
fewer  of  tliem  are  housebound. 

Inevitably,  there  will  be  more  handi- 
capped people,  and  they  will  need  more 
buildings  and  parks  and  transportation 
facilities  to  use  in  common  with  everyone. 
Therefore,  it  is  now  time  to  plan  for,  to 
design,  and  to  control  the  construction  of 
buildings,  recreational  areas,  and  equip- 
ment that  will  be  used  in  the  yesuis  ahead. 

With  so  many  customers  for  barrier- 
free  environment,  one  might  think  that 
all  architects,  engineers,  planners,  and 
financiers  of  community  facilities  would 
automatically  make  it  easy  for  the  ph3r8l- 
cally  disabled  to  utilize  them.  But  such 
is  not  the  case.  A  continuing  effort  must 
be  made  to  educate  new  architects  and 
engineers  to  design  with  the  needs  of  all 
Americans  in  mind — the  disabled  as  well 
as  the  able  bodied.  We  can,  and  we  are, 
orienting  the  architects  in  general  prac- 
tice to  the  needs  of  the  disabled  and  some 
of  the  design  solutions  to  problems  of 
making  buildings  more  easily  entered  by 
handicapped  people.  Simple  things  which 
are  built  into  the  design  of  a  structure 
can  accomplish  this.  Examples  are:  one- 
ground-level  entrance  to  each  building; 
elevators  in  addition  to  stairs;  ample 
door  widths  to  permit  entry  of  wheel- 
chairs and  people  on  crutches;  toilets 
that  can  be  used  with  privacy;  some  of 
the  water  fountains  and  phones  lowered, 
so  they  can  be  reached  by  children  and 
people  in  wheelcdudrs. 

Much  has  been  done  through  the  great 
voluntary  agencies  of  the  country  to 
sensitize  the  public  to  the  architectural 
needs  of  the  handlcapp>ed.  In  coopera- 
tion with  Federal  agencies,  they  have 
made  great  inroads  into  this  prcd>lan. 
Most  State  legislatures  and  the  Federal 
Government  have  passed  laws  or  modi- 
fied codes  to  take  the  architectural  needs 
of  the  handicapped  into  account.  The 
examples  of  good  woi^  and  measurable 
achievement  are  many.  But,  the  Job  is 
larger  than  can  be  accomplished  with 
the  present  uncoordinated  and  frag- 
mented attack  on  the  probleoL 

NO  CXNTKAI.  SOintCB 

This  lack  of  coordination  and  cen- 
trally available  Information  is  not  re- 


stricted to  the  subject  of  architectural 
barriers. 

No  one  source  exists  where  the  handi- 
capped can  turn  for  information  on  col- 
leges with  special  programs  and  facili- 
ties for  them.  The  materials  that  are 
available  are  often  Incomplete  said  out 
of  date  when  published  and  received. 

Data  on  rehabilitation  facilities  and 
services,  even  on  a  regional  basis,  is  woe- 
fully incomplete,  and  that  which  is  com- 
piled often  can  be  found  only  through 
professional  channels. 

Much  the  same  can  be  said  for  infor- 
mation on  employment  opportunities, 
health  care  facilities,  end  economic  aid 
programs. 

There  is  a  great  void  in  the  eff oris  now 
underway.  There  is  no  central  place,  in 
or  out  of  Government,  where  the  handi- 
capped, or  their  families  or  people  who 
want  to  woric  an.  these  and  other  prob- 
lems, can  get  the  information  they  need: 
The  examines  of  what  other  oMnmunl- 
ties,  organizations,  and  institutions  have 
done;  copies  of  laws,  standards  and 
plans;  and  available  funds  and  oppor- 
tunities. Many  people  now  try  to  keep  in 
touch  with  what  is  going  cm  by  writing 
to  the  D^iartment  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  for  information  in  connec- 
tion with  schools,  or  rehabilitation  cen- 
ters or  aid  programs.  They  contact  the 
General  Services  Administration  coa- 
ceming  design  speciflcatioDs  for  post 
offices  and  other  Federal  Government 
buildings.  They  call  on  the  Depulment 
of  Housing  and  Urfocm  Devel(vment 
when  they  need  assistance  in  building 
housing  for  the  handicapped,  or  ideas  on 
how  to  change  local  and  State  building 
codes  to  get  a  better  system  of  private 
facilities  developed.  They  also  sp^id 
considerable  effort  In  tracking  down 
often  groundless  reiwrts  of  new  funds, 
programs  and  facilities  for  themselves 
and  members  of  their  families. 

In  other  words,  the  knowledge  about 
resources,  research  findings,  technical  as- 
sistance, reports,  and  information  about 
what  other  governmental  units,  com- 
munities, businesses  and  colleges  have 
done  to  accommodate  handicapped 
people  is  diffused  and  completely  lacking 
in  centralization  or  ooorcUnation. 

A  NATIONAL  RXSOTTKCX  AND  XNTOXMATION  CKNm 

It  is  time  that  the  Congress  provided 
for  the  establishment  of  a  National  In- 
formation and  Resource  Colter  that 
would  be  a  point  of  contact  for  individual 
citizens,  private  organizations,  profes- 
sional groups,  and  city  and  State  officials,, 
who  seek  information  or  direction.  In 
such  a  center,  the  information  would  be 
stored  for  all  to  use.  A  small  staff  would 
be  available  to  direct  inquiries  to  special- 
ized contacts,  either  universities,  individ- 
uals or  organizations,  which  have  special 
knowledge  or  have  successfully  worked 
on  aspects  of  these  problems.  Here  it 
would  be  possible  for  interest  groups  and 
individuals  to  pool  their  knowledge  with 
others.  In  the  interchange  of  their  ex- 
periences, we  would  see  develop  new  ways 
to  utilize  our  expending  technology  in 
providing  better  living  conditions,  ex- 
panded personal  opportunities,  and  more 
complete  realization  for  the  handicapped. 

This  information  center  will  not  be  an 
end  in  itself.  It  is.  however,  an  answer 
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to  a  specific  and  well-defined  need,  and 
it  will  meet  this  need  at  modest  cost. 


ANNUAL    XVXNT 


from  Missouri,  Senator  Symington,  and 
I  have  shared  a  common  concern  in  the 
full  development  of  our  Nation's  water 


could  be  visualised  as  one  barrel — 66  gal- 
lons— the  ocean  would  be  represented  as  a 
tub  containing  60  gallons.  The  Ice  caps  and 
glaciers  would  be  a  small  block  of  ice  equlv- 
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along  with  the  subsequent  Indirect  Increase 
In  the  value  of  goods  and  services,  are  given 
little  consideration.  Experience  proves,  how- 
ever, that  these  "Indirect"  benefits  can  be 
potentially  greater  or  more  significant  than 


of  Engineers  to  enable  better  water  control 
and  comparable  wise  development  programs 
in  the  United  States. 

So  as  to  put  this  Into  perspective,  that 
amotint  Is  lees  than  two  weeks  cost  of  the  war 


what  ought  to  be  the  proving  ground  of 
reason. 

When  a  list  of  non-negotiable  demands 
simultaneously  calls,  as  It  does  at  Hunter, 
for  Items  which  would  greatly  increase  tbe 
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to  a  specific  and  well-defined  need,  and 
it  will  meet  this  need  at  modest  co6t. 

ANNUAL    KVXNT 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  the  second  floor 
speech  I  have  given  on  the  needs  and 
problems  of  the  handicapped.  I  plan  to 
make  it  an  annual  event  with  the  hope 
that  each  year  I  can  offer  some  specific 
positive  suggestions  for  action.  I  know 
that  many  of  my  distinguished  colleagues 
are  well  known  for  their  longstanding 
concern  for  the  handicapped,  and  I  solicit 
their  comments  and  suggestions  for  pos- 
sible initiatives.  This  field  truly  knows 
no  partisanship  or  Ideology,  and  work- 
ing together  we  in  the  Senate,  as  well  as 
all  other  interested  individuals  or  organi- 
zaticms,  can  do  much  to  secure  mean- 
ingful and  productive  lives  for  the  handi- 
capped. 

SOTH   TEAE  FOE  REHABIUTATION 

This  is  the  50th  year  for  the  State- 
Federal  rehabilitation  program.  In  this 
half -century  the  program  has  grown 
from  one  serving  523  people  on  a  budget 
of  $285,000  to  one  serving  more  than  a 
quarter  million  disabled  and  handi- 
capped individuals  on  a  budget  of  more 
than  $500  million.  The  services  provided 
have  broadened  from  strictly  physical 
rehabilitation  to  encompass  programs 
for  those  with  emotional  and  behavioral 
disorders. 

A  most  fitting  mark  for  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Federal  Government's  sec- 
ond half-oentury  of  active  concern  for 
and  service  to  the  handicapped  would  be 
the'  establishment  of  this  center. 

Mr.  President.  I  shall  soon  introduce 
legislation  to  establish  the  national  re- 
source and  information  center  for  the 
handicapped.  I  urge  and  solicit  the  co- 
sponsorship  and  support  of  my  colleagues. 

The  42  million  Americans  who  belong 
to  the  handicapped  minority  will  be  the 
Immediate  beneficiaries  of  the  center's 
services.  America  and  the  160  million 
majority  wl^  be  the  ultimate  benefici- 
aries, through  the  increased  contribu- 
tion, well-being  and  personal  fulfillment 
of  the  handicapped.  "^ 


TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. At  this  time,  in  accordance  with 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  wi^l  pro- 
ceed to  the  transaction  of  routine  morn- 
ing business. 

Mr.  BYRO  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

BIT.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATOR  SYMINGTON  STRESSES 
NEED  FOR  WATER  RESOURCE 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  over 
the   years   my   dlstingiilshed   colleague 


from  Missouri.  Senator  Symington,  and 
I  have  shared  a  common  concern  in  the 
full  development  of  our  Nation's  water 
resources. 

Water  is  as  vital  to  the  citizens  of  West 
Virginia 'tis  it  is  to  the  citizens  of  Mis- 
souri, and  indeed  the  future  of  our  Na- 
tion and  the  very  life  of  our  people  will 
depend  in  large  part  on  the  degree  to 
which  our  water  resource  programs 
move  ahead. 

I  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate an  excellent  speech  by  the  able  Sen- 
ator, made  recently  before  the  Mark 
Twain  Lake  and  Clarence  Cannon  Dam 
Area  Reservoir  Association  in  Monroe 
City,  Mo. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
speech  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  foUows: 

Lm  Fkom  Watke 

Perhaps  no  other  Federal  project  In  the 
United  States  pays  tribute  to  two  suctx  U- 
lustrlouB  Americans  as  the  Clarence  Can- 
non Dam  and  the  Idark  Twain  Lake:  and 
therefore.  It  gives  me  special  pleasure  to  be 
with  you  and  to  acknowledge  with  grati- 
tude the  tremendous  role  that  this  organi- 
zation and  Its  leadership  have  played  over 
the  years  In  bringing  this  dam  to  reality. 

Although  there  still  remains  much  to  be 
done,  this  year's  Budget  request  of  $5,225,000 
Is  recognition  of  the  Oovemment's  commit- 
ment to  move  ahead  now  In  bringing  flood 
control,  power  and  recreation  to  this  great 
area  of  our  State.  That  Is  the  second  high- 
est sum  earmarked  for  any  single  project  In 
Missouri.  Incidentally,  at  a  time  when  Mis- 
souri projects  are  being  funded  at  an  aver- 
age of  only  60  percent  of  capability,  the  re- 
quest for  Cannon  Is  80  percent  of  capability. 

Progress  Is  being  made,  and  one  day,  we 
hope  soon.  Cannon  Dam  will  be  the  Jewel 
of  Northeast  Missouri. 

Tonight  I  would  talk  to  you  about  the  vital 
need  to  take  stock  of  our  water;  to  con- 
serve, wherever .  possible,  clean  fresh  water; 
because  if  we  are  unsuccessful  In  that  aim. 
neither  this  community  nor  this  country  can 
survive. 

Water.  It  has  often  been  noted,  Is  perliapa 
the  most  dynamic  force  of  change  on  earth. 
It  is  a  tool  that  can  be  well  utilized  to  reduce 
poverty  and  hunger,  to  make  the  arid  lands 
bloom,  and  to  bring  hope  where  prevlovisly 
there  was  little  hope. 

Perhaps  the  best  recognition  of  water  lies 
In  the  motto  of  the  town  of  Brits  In  South 
Africa:  "Ufe  from  Water." 

One  has  only  to  read  history  to  realize  the 
Impact  of  water  on  the  development  of  man. 
Slender  threads  of  perhaps  our  first  civiliza- 
tion can  be  traced  along  the  fertile  river 
valleys  of  the  Tigris  and  E^lphrate8  in  Meso- 
potamia, the  Nile  In  Egypt  and  the  Lo  River 
In  China. 

Thousands  of  years  later  the  Missouri  and 
the  Mississippi  served  as  highways  to  the 
pioneers  who  opened  this  continent:  and  we 
know  that  many  of  our  greatest  cities  have 
grown  up  along  their  banks.  Always  the  pat- 
terns of  human  settlement  are  linked  to  an 
accessible  supply  of  fresh  water. 

Man  cannot  live  without  water.  Even  if  he 
could  live  "by  bread  alone,"  it  takes  some 
300  gallons  of  water  a  day  to  grow  enough 
wheat  to  make  a  subaistence  amount  of 
bread. 

Despite  Its  great  Importance,  although  we 
are  not  running  out  of  water  per  se.  we  are 
rapidly  depleting  ova  usable  water  supply. 

Let  me  present  what  I  mean  by  usable 
supply. 

If  the  total  amoimt  of  water  in  the  worid 


could  be  vlsuallaed  as  one  barrel — 66  gal- 
lons— the  ocean  would  be  represented  as  a 
tub  containing  60  gallons.  The  Ice  caps  and 
glaciers  woiUd  be  a  small  block  of  Ice  equiv- 
alent to  about  one  gallon  of  water.  All  the 
remaining  water  In  the  world — representing 
the  water  In  the  atmosphere,  lakes,  and  in- 
land seas,  rivers,  groimd  water  reservoirs, 
and  soil  moisture — would  fill  a  four  gallon 
bucket. 

Of  this  four  gallons,  the  total  amount  of 
usable  water  in  the  world  would  barely  fill 
a  tablespoon;  and  would  represent  all  water 
flowing  annually  In  the  rivers  of  the  world, 
the  annually  recoverable  ground  water,  and 
the  anntial  precipitation  of  all  water  on  the 
land. 

E^ven  this  "tablespoon"  of  water  would  be 
enough  to  meet  man's  basic  needs  of  this 
planet  If  It  were  not  for  its  unequal  distri- 
bution. Some  areas  have  far  too  little,  others 
far  too  much.  This  was  Illustrated  right  here 
In  Missouri  last  summer,  because  while  much 
of  the  north  and  central  part  of  the  State 
was  suffering  from  excessive  rains  and  flood- 
ing, at  the  same  time  serious  drought  con- 
ditions prevailed  In  much  of  southern 
Missouri. 

A  Dep>artment  of  Agriculture  official  In 
Washington  has  observed  that  it  was  the  first 
time  in  his  memory  disaster  assistance  had 
been  requested  for  both  drought  and  rain 
damage,  at  the  same  time,  by  a  single  state. 
Because  of  this  unequal  distribution,  more 
than  half  of  the  earth's  people  Inhabit  re- 
gions handicapped  b^  water  shortages;  and 
this  of  course  has  had  a  profound  effect  on 
their  standard  of  living. 

As  a  whole,  the  United  States  has  been 
blessed  with  abundant  water  supplies;  but 
within  the  borders  of  our  country  we  have 
been  forced  to  undertake  a  program  first  to 
impound  and  store  water,  then  to  transport 
It  to  areas  where  It  has  been  badly  needed. 
Several  problems  peculiar  to  the  20th  cen- 
tury have  seriously  affected  our  usable  water 
supply.  Water  pollution,  for  Instance,  has  left 
very  large  amounts  of  water  unsuitable  for 
either  consiuiptlon  or  industrial  needs. 
Moreover,  it  is  clear  the  burgeoning  world 
papulation  can  only  create  dangerous  addi- 
tional water  shortages  In  the  future. 

The  late  Senator  from  Oklahoma.  Robert 
S.  Kerr,  once  observed  In  1960 : 

"Very  few  communities  In  this  nation 
have  enough  water  to  sustain  even  their 
present  population  on  the  basis  of  demands 
expected  twenty  years  from  now." 

In  order  to  Insure  tm  adequate  supply,  and 
so  that  we  might  further  the  continued  ex- 
pansion of  oiir  economy.  It  is  essentlcU  to 
Initiate,  now.  a  broad  and  vigorous  program 
of  water  resource  development. 

Senator  Allen  J.  Ellender.  another  great 
Senate  expert  in  this  field,  observed  recently: 
"Unless  a  well-planned  and  aggressive  pro- 
gram for  water  resource  development  Is  car- 
ried forward,  our  children  won't  have  the 
opportunity  to  enjoy  the  many  advantages 
you  and  I  take  for  granted." 

Nevertheless  It  Is  sad  but  true  that  at 
a  time  when  we  should  be  accelerating 
water  resource  development,  the  whole  pro- 
gram is  being  hamstrung  beca\ise  of  lack  of 
funds,  partly  because  many  project  bene- 
fits receive  only  passing  consideration  when 
evaluated.  I  am  confident  that  if  all  project 
benefits  were  meastired  and  their  positive 
contribution  to  our  national  goals  demon- 
strated, water  resource  programs  would  cer- 
tainly be  accorded  greater  priority  in  our  na- 
tional budget. 

Today  projects  are  largely  justified  In  tenna 
of  their  "primary"  benefits,  which  means 
benefits  that  result  directly  from  the  project 
In  question.  Mo«t  commonly  these  are  flood 
control,  production  of  hydroelectric  power, 
local  water  supplies,  and  navigation. 

"Secondary"  benefits,  "human  beneflta" 
such  as  raising  the  standard  of  Uvlng,  recre- 
ation;   I.e.,   improving   the  quality  of  Ufe, 
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along  with  the  subsequent  indirect  Increase 
In  the  value  of  goods  and  services,  are  given 
little  consideration.  Experience  proves,  how- 
ever, that  these  "indirect"  benefits  can  be 
potentially  greater  or  more  significant  than 
the  direct  benefits. 

Public  works  projects,  especially  reservlore, 
can  be  of  inestimable  benefit  in  promoting 
development  in  rural  areas.  Automatically 
reservoirs  give  many  small  towns  and  oom- 
mimltles  a  new  lease  on  life.  It  Is  a  fact 
that  such  Impoundments  have  proved  ex- 
cellent tools  in  stemming  the  flow  of  youth 
from  the  farming  communities  becaiise  they 
bring  economic  development,  employment, 
and  recreation  to  those  conununltles. 

This  can  be  no  better  Illustrated  than 
that  of  the  Table  Rock  Reservoir  In  south- 
west Missouri.  In  nine  short  years,  from 
1958   when  Table  Rock  was   completed,  to 

1967,  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  five- 
county  Table  Rock  area  has  climbed  from 
$53  million  to  over  $87  million;  and  soon 
It  is  expected  to  go  over  the  $100  million 
mark. 

The  value  of  non-residential  construction 
was  negligible  in  this  five-county  area  in 

1968.  In  1967  alone,  however,  almost  $6 
million  was  Invested  in  new  business  con- 
struction. 

Based  on  Corps  of  Engineers  estimates, 
during  the  1968-1967  period,  a  total  of  over 
$46  million  worth  of  new  homes  and  motels 
were  also  constructed;  whereas  nine  years 
before,  the  assessed  valuation  of  home  sites 
had  been  minimal. 

In  light  of  these  facts,  it  U  my  firm  con- 
viction that  all  beneficial  effects  of  a  proj- 
ect should  be  measured.  Certainly  second- 
ary benefits  should  no  longer  be  regarded 
as  secondary  considerations  In  justifying  a 
project. 

In  addlUon  to  the  low  significance  at- 
tached to  secondary  benefits,  a  number  of 
benefits  have  been  consistently  underesti- 
mated or  regarded  as  incidental  to  such  pur- 
poses as  flood  control  aind  navigation.  In 
this  category  the  most  notable  would  be 
recreation. 

This  is  unfortunate  because  the  avail- 
ability of  water-oriented  recreation,  today 
the  most  popular  form  of  recreation  among 
Americans,  not  only  stimulates  economic  de- 
velopment and  enhances  the  attractiveness 
of  living  in  a  state  or  locality,  but  also  plays 
an  Important  role  in  the  promotion  of  tour- 
ism; and  tourism  in  our  State  is  now  sec- 
ond only  to  agriculture,  with  over  20  mil- 
lion out-of-state  visitors  spending  their 
money  with  us  last  year. 

In  1969,  6 14  million  visitors  traveled  to 
seven  reservoirs  In  the  Kansas  City  Corps 
of  Engineers  District.  This  Is  2'/2  times  as 
many  as  we  had  in  1963.  an  18  percent  in- 
crease over  1968.  (Pomme  de  Terre  Reservoir 
showed  the  greatest  increase  in  visitation — 
28  percent.) 

Since  more  than  one  million  people  live 
within  a  radius  of  100  miles.  Cannon  Dam, 
right  here  in  the  heart  of  the  Mark  Twain 
Region,  will  draw  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  tourists  and  millions  of  dollars  In  rev- 
enue, every  year,  to  Monroe  and  surround- 
ing counties. 

Obviously,  therefore,  we  should  give  far 
greater  emphasis  to  recreation  beneflts.  par- 
ticularly to  those  that  can  bring  recreation 
nearer  to  the  inhabitants  of  our  already 
over-crowded  cities. 

Also,  In  recognition  of  the  great  and  grow- 
ing interest  In  preserving  and  enhancing 
the  quality  of  our  environment,  more  em-' 
phasls  should  be  given  to  environmental 
objectives,  particularly  water  quaUty  con- 
trol, In  the  justification  of  public  works 
and  other  comparable  water  resource  proj- 
ects. 

In  the  fiscal  year  1971,  out  of  a  Federal 
budget  in  excess  of  $200  billion,  only  62  cents 
out  of  every  $100  Is  propoeed  for  the  Corps 


of  Engineers  to  enable  better  water  control 
and  comparable  wise  development  programs 
In  the  United  States. 

So  as  to  put  this  into  perspective,  that 
amount  Is  lees  than  two  weeks  cost  of  the  war 
In  Vietnam. 

At  the  current  level,  the  cost  over-runs 
alone  on  27  major  weapons  systems  currently 
being  developed  by  the  Defense  Department 
would  fund  the  entire  dvll  works  program  of 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  for  the  next  12  years. 

The  problem,  as  Bob  Kerr  used  to  say,  Is  as 
near  as  the  glass  of  water  on  your  table;  and 
It  is  high  time  for  us  to  realize  that  a  con- 
tinued supply  of  fresh  clean  water  is  as  vital 
to  our  overall  security,  more  vital  to  our 
prosperity,  than,  for  example,  the  Space  Pro- 
gram. 

It  Is  popular  among  some  of  oiur  youth  to 
talk  about  the  "Age  of  Aquarius" — a  time  of 
imiversal  love  and  brotherhood. 

Prom  ancient  mythology,  however.  Aquar- 
ius has  also  come  dovm  through  the  ages  as 
a  symbol  of  the  importance  of  water. 

Tonight  let  us  all  join  together  In  making 
this  "Age  of  Aquarius"  a  time  for  enterprise 
and  Initiative  In  the  development  of  the 
priceless  water  resoiuces  of  this  nation. 


THE  GREAT  CAMPUS  FALLACY 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I 
know  all  of  us  are  concerned  with  the 
threats  and  coercion  that  are  coming  to 
our  college  and  university  campuses.  In 
many  of  these  situations  the  faculty  Is 
beginning  to  respond  as  I  think  faculties 
should;  and  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
more  militant  actions  which  take  the 
category  of  terror  and  violence,  there 
is  an  awakening  that  I  think  must  be  a 
very  realistic  one. 

It  Is  extremely  gratifying  to  me  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  place  in  the  Rec- 
ord an  editorial  from  yesterday  morn- 
ing's New  York  Times  which  is  titled 
"The  Great  Campus  Fallacy,"  which 
goes  into  this  matter  in  what  I  believe 
to  be  a  very  constructive  way. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  TUnee,  Apr.  IS,  1970) 
Th*  Okeat  Campus  Paixact 
After  the  present  rash  of  disruptive  and 
destructive  inddents  on  the  university  cam- 
puses have  run  their  course,  will  there  be 
the  predictable  post-mortem  rationaliza- 
tions? It  wlU  be  said  once  again,  with  a  con- 
descending indulgence  which  honest  mem- 
bers of  the  student  generation  ought  to 
resent,  that  beoa\ise  legitimate  grievances 
bad  existed,  the  lawlessness  was  a  necessary 
prelude  to  reform. 

The  question  too  rarely  asked  Is— what  has 
been  the  cost?  As  the  gains  for  each  uprising 
are  extolled,  the  losses  are  Ignored.  Who 
speaks  for  the  rights  of  thoee  students  and 
faculty  members  at  Himter  College  who, 
though  anxious  to  negotiate  f«3r  reform,  did 
not  want  to  be  locked  out  of  their  classes? 
Who  defends  the  views  of  those  members 
of  the  Columbia  University  oommunity  who 
do  not  want  to  see  the  buildings  invaded 
or  windows  smashed?  Are  those  who  object 
to  rampaging  and  book -burning  at  Cornell, 
even  when  it  Is  In  response  to  suspected 
anon  of  the  Black  Studies  Center,  simply  to 
be  put  down  as  callous  reactionaries? 

What  Is  being  lost  in  the  process  Is  not 
merely  the  campus  as  a  non-violent  enclave, 
though  that  Is  serious  enough.  There  is  no 
con>f ort  for  anyone  in  the  prospect  of  safety 
ftn>^  order  maintained  by  curfews  and  secu- 
rity guards.  But  even  vrorse  than  the  physi- 
cal restrictions  is  the  loss  al  rationality  in 


what  ought  to  be  the  proving  ground  of 
reason. 

When  a  list  of  non-negotiable  demands 
simultaneously  calls,  as  It  does  at  Hunter, 
for  Items  which  would  greatly  increase  the 
costs  of  education  and  for  the  abolition  of 
all  fees;  when  a  radical  at  Columbia  asks  that 
windows  be  smashed  In  order  to  make  it  more 
expensive  for  the  university  to  exist,  while 
others  clamor  to  be  admitted  without  charge, 
when  legitimate  demands  are  Inflated  by 
dreams  of  revolution — then  there  is  little 
hope  for  rational  settlement  and  even  less 
for  a  subsequent,  rational  discourse. 

The  ultimate  fallacy  Is  the  notion  that, 
after  a  coerced  settlement  of  grievances,  the 
university  will  have  been  transformed  into 
a  tranquil — or  tranqulllzed — institution 
which  need  no  longer  fear  the  threat  of  co- 
ercion. In  reality,  every  surrender,  even  if  It 
brings  with  it  some  reform,  leaves  the  insti- 
tution and  each  of  its  members  more  vulner- 
able to  blackmail  than  before. 

Some  will  argue  that  the  university.  In 
following  this  trend,  is  merely  adjusting  to 
the  ways  of  society.  They  fail  to  see  that  for 
a  uiUverslty  to  adopt  the  unreason  of  Its 
environment  means  to  have  lost  not  only  its 
way,  but  the  chance  to  seek  and  show  the 
way  to  the  future.  This  is  an  unacceptable 
surrender.  The  leaders  of  Columbia's  faculty, 
by  pledging  not  to  submit  to  threats  and 
coercion,  have  pointed  to  the  only  proper 
course  designed  to  protect  the  campus  from 
within  and  from  such  appalling  outside 
repression  as  is  currently  threatened  by  the 
State  Legislature. 


ADDRESS  BY  VICE  PRESIDENT 
AGNEW  AT  REPUBLICAN  STATE- 
WIDE FUNDRAISING  DINNER 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  last 
night.  In  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  the  Vice 
President  of  the  Uni(ed  States  addressed 
the  Republican  statewide  fimdralslng 
dinner.  Because  he  chose  to  speak  on  the 
subject  of  higher  education  and  because 
I  find  his  remarks  particularly  note- 
worthy, I  would  like  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  Senators  what  he  said. 

He  said: 

From  the  light  of  experiences  In  the  last 
decade,  it  would  seem  to  me  that  Professor 
Sidney  Hook  hit  the  nail  on  the  head  In  his 
recent  book.  Academic  Freedom  and  Aca- 
demic Anarchy.  He  stated: 

"There  are  no  compensating  advantages  In 
the  risks  Incurred  when  students  are  given 
the  power  of  educational  decision. 

"That  is  why  with  respect  to  the  .  .  . 
demand  for  student  rights,  we  must  say: 
'Consultation,  yes — decision,  no.' " 

Later  the  Vice  President  called  atten- 
tion to  what  Prof.  Gardner  Ackley,  the 
economics  professor  who  served  as  Chair- 
man of  President's  Johnson's  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers,  according  to  the  Ann 
Arbor  News,  told  a  faculty  meeting: 

This  has  been  ;r  very  tragic  year  .  .  . 
which  has  seen  the  beginning  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  this  University  as  a  center  of  learn- 
ing ...  It  is  being  destroyed  by  its  own 
faculty  and  administration. 

The  University's  administration,  he  said. 
Is  "unwilling  or  unable  to  resist  the  destroy- 
ers ..  .  However  ridiculous  or  worthy  the 
cause,  it  will  win  it,  proportion  to  the  will- 
ingness of  its  supporters  to  disrupt  the  Ufe 
of  the  University. 

University  faciUtles  are  now  available  for 
.  .  .  promoting  any  caxise,  no  mattor  how 
obscene  or  revolting. 

There  Is  no  reason.  There  U  only  power. 

The  Vice  President  called  attention  to 
a  statement  that  has  been  made  by  the 
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President  of  the  United  States.  The  Pres-  •»•  "»<»•  nauonai  assets,  then  au  of  us  have 

ix..n»-.  »r^w4»  nTi>»-  »n  Interest  at  stake:  all  of  us  have  a  right 

Idents  words  were.  ^  ^  heard-mdeed,  a  duty  to  speak. 

No    mtalUled    student   who    wants    to    go    to  •aiy.mn     nn*     1nr.k«    >»/>>     >/<Tma     fch*    hlatnrv 


tKn  for  the  student  .  .  .  It's  bad  policy  to 
start  SGcneone  on  a  path  when  you  know  he 
can't  reach  the  eiKl  cC  the  road." 

Is  It  understandable  that  I  wonder  whv  the 
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black  militant  students  at  the  University 
of  Michigan— President  Robben  W.  Fleming 
agreed  to  nearly  all  their  major  demands — 
the  first  of  which  was  for  a  ten  per  cent  black 


Kristol.  "are  one  at  the  most  valuable — per- 
haps the  most  valuable— patrimonies  of  New 
Tork.  The  Jews  took  them  over  from  the 
WASPS  and  tised  them  to  great  advantage; 


Ing,  the  underprepared  and  the  underachle'v- 
ing  student  every  educational  opportunity. 

But  I  make  this  distinction:  preparatory 
and  compensatory  education  do  not  belong 
In   t.Via  iinivi>ntlt.v    Students  needlns  Boecial 
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President  of  the  United  States.  The  Pres- 
Idents  words  were: 

No  qualified  student  who  w»nt*  to  go  to 
ooUe«e  should  be  barred  by  lack  of  moa- 
•y.  TbAt  b*a  long  been  a  great  Americas 
go«l:  I  propoee  tbat  we  achieve  It  now. 

Then  the  Vice  President  continues  to 
point  out: 

W«  must  also  recognise  the  needs  of  the 
unprepared  and  underachieving  child  and 
of  those  who  do  not  begin  to  show  promise 
academlcaUj  until  later  In  high  school. 
Where  necessary — and  It  Is  often  crtUcally 
necessary — substantial  programs  of  awn- 
pensatory  education  must  be  developed.  Ex- 
tra summers  of  study,  extra  years  of  aca- 
demic preparation  must  be  provided  at  pub- 
lic expense.  For  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
we  must  compensate  for  the  deprived  en- 
vironment. 

Rather  than  lower  the  standards  of  higher 
education,  we  must  raise  the  level  of  the 
student's  preparation  and  achievement,  so 
that  he  may  not  only  one  day  take  his  place 
In  the  colleges  and  universities  of  this  na- 
tion, but  successfully  hold  that  place  In  ac- 
tive, healthy  competition  with  other 
students. 

Mr.  President,  because  I  find  the  state- 
ment of  the  Vice  President  to  be  most 
noteworthy.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  entire  speech  may  be  included 
in  the  Rxcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord, 
as  follows: 

ADoacas  bt  tbx  Vies  Pasamorr 

Five  months  to  the  day  have  passed  since 
I  visited  Des  Moines  to  present  a  few  thoughts 
about  the  network  news.  It  is  a  pleasure  to 
be  back — I  enjoy  visiting  famous  battlefields, 
eapeclally  when  the  outcome  of  the  conflict 
was  decisive  and  served  a  useful  purpose. 

Tonight  I  hope  to  cover  more  completely 
a  subject  touched  upon  In  my  Lincoln  Day 
remarks  In  Chicago — the  disturbing  trends 
In  administrative  and  admissions  policies  of 
America's  colleges  and  universities. 

With  regard  to  the  determination  of  cur- 
ricula and  the  hiring  and  Orlng  of  college 
professors,  I  stated  in  Chicago  that  the  de- 
sires of  students  should  not  be  the  con- 
trolling factor.  However,  It  cannot  be  validly 
argued  that  students'  views  on  these  mat- 
ters are  of  no  value  in  making  educational 
Judgments.  Student*,  the  consumers  of 
knowledge,  are  In  a  nQlque  position  to 
sssmss  the  effectlveneaa  of  educational  poU- 
des.  Therefore,  their  views  should  be  con- 
sidered and  be  an  Ingredient  of  final  decisions 
by  the  educational  establishment. 

Prom  the  light  of  experiences  In  the  last 
decade.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  Professor 
adney  Hook  hit  the  naU  on  the  head  In  his 
recent  book.  Academic  freedom  and  Aca- 
demic ^narehy.  Be  stated: 

"There  are  no  compensating  advantages 
In  the  risks  Incurred  when  students  are 
given  the  power  of  educational  decision. 

"That  is  why  with  respect  to  the  .  .  .  de- 
mand for  student  rights,  we  must  say:  'Con- 
sultation, yee — decision,  no.'  " 

Tonight  I  want  to  give  you  my  views  In 
greater  particularity  on  the  subject  of  col- 
lege admissions,  and  this  time  I  come  armed 
with  supportive  quotations  from  distin- 
guished administrators  who  are  equally  con- 
cerned about  this  problem. 

The  American  system  of  coU.eges  and  unl- 
Tersttles,  ladles  and  gentlemen.  Is  the  envy 
of  mankind.  It  belongs  not  Just  to  the  pro- 
fessional educational  community,  but  to  aU 
of  us.  When  decisions  begin  to  represent  a 
definite  trend  that  may  dxastlcaUy  depreci- 


ate those  national  aaseu,  then  all  of  us  have 
an  Interest  at  stake;  all  of  us  have  a  right 
to  be  heard — indeed,  a  duty  to  speak. 

When  one  looks  back  acroes  the  history 
of  the  last  decade — at  the  smoking  ruins  of 
a  score  of  college  buildings,  at  the  outbreaks 
of  Illegal  and  violent  protests  and  disorders 
on  hundreds  of  college  campuses,  at  the  reg- 
ular harassment  and  Interruption  and  shout- 
ing down  of  speakers,  at  the  totalltarlaa 
spirit  evident  among  thousands  of  students 
and  hundreds  of  faculty  members,  at  the  de- 
cline of  genuine  academic  freedom  to  apeak 
and  teach  and  leam — that  record  hardly 
warrants  a  roaring  vote  of  confidence  In  the 
academic  cooimunlty  that  presided  over  the 
disaster. 

We  in  public  life  who  criticize,  however, 
should  make  that  criticism  constructive.  This 
I  Intend  to  do.  I  feel  as  muoh  as  anyone  that 
there  should  be  expanded  educational  op- 
portunities for  deprived,  but  able,  young 
people  In  our  society.  The  difference  Is  that 
I  favor  better  preparing  tham^ — ^wlth  addi- 
tional governmental  assistance — In  some 
form  of  prep  school  rather  than  tossing  them 
Into  a  four-year  college  or  university  cur- 
riculum that  they  are  not  equipped  to  han- 
dle. And  I  do  not  feel  that  our  traditional 
four-year  Institutions  should  lower  their 
sights  or  their  standards  for  the  sol*  pur- 
pose of  opening  their  doors  wldsr. 

Now.  there  are  two  methods  by  which  un- 
qualified stvidents  are  being  swept  Into  col- 
lege on  the  wave  of  the  new  socialism.  One 
Is  called  a  quota  system,  and  the  other  an 
open  admissions  policy.  Each  Is  Imple- 
mented by  lessening  admission  require- 
ments. They  may  be  equally  bad. 

Under  a  quota  system,  a  specific  percentage 
of  the  student  body  must  consist  of  minority 
or  disadvantaged  students  regardless  of 
whether  they  can  meet  the  existing  stand- 
ards for '  enrollment.  If  they  do  not  apply, 
they  must  be  recruited. 

Under  an  open  admissions  policy,  a  col- 
lege deliberately  opens  It*  doers  and  expand* 
Its  enrollment  deefAte  the  Inability  of  many 
of  the  applicant*  to  meet  mlnlmtim  stand- 
ards. 

There  are  distinguished,  even  brilliant, 
men  with  grave  reservations  about  the  wis- 
dom at  either  at  these  policies.  The  Historian, 
Daniel  Boor*tln  Is  one  of  them.  Speaking  in 
Tulsa  last  June,  he  carved  his  views  In  sen- 
tences more  emphatic  than  my  own. 

"In  the  university  all  men  are  not  equal. 
Those  better  endowed  or  better  equipped 
Intellectually  must  be  preferred  In  admls- 
sloD,  and  preferred  In  recognition.  ...  If 
we  give  In  to  the  armed  demands  of  mili- 
tants to  admit  persons  to  the  imlventty 
because  of  their  race,  their  poverty,  their 
Ullteraey.  or  any  other  non-Intellectual  dis- 
tinctions, our  unlversltle*  can  no  longer 
serve  all  of  u* — or  any  of  us." 

Professor  Boorstln  argues  his  case  on  behalf 
at  the  Integrity  of  the  unlvwwlty.  but  there 
are  also  other  arguments  against  racial 
quotas,  not  the  least  at  whlolx  1*  that  at 
simple  tustlce. 

Por  ea^  youth  unprepared  for  a  college 
cuntcul^^  who  is  brought  In  luoder  a  quota 
system,  aoaw  be>tter  prepared  student  Is  de- 
nied entnflbe  Admitting  the  obligation  to 
compensate  for  past  deprlvatlan  and  discrim- 
ination, It  Just  does  not  make  sense  to  atone 
by  discriminating  against  and  defirlvlng 
someone  else. 

Another  argument  against  easy  admissions 
was  Slimmed  up  in  the  testimony  at  Dr.  Clark 
Kerr  of  the  prestigious  Carnegie  Foundation's 
Ooounladon  for  the  Advancement  of  Teach- 
ing In  testimony  before  the  House  ESducatlon 
Committee.  He  said: 

"Some  Institutions  have  brought  In  stu- 
dent too  far  below  the  ml  missions  standards 
with  the  result  that  It  ended  up  In  frustra- 


tion for  the  student  .  .  .  It's  bad  policy  to 
start  someone  on  a  path  when  you  know  h* 
cant  reach  the  end  at  the  road." 

Is  It  understandable  that  I  wonder  why  the 
remarks  of  Kerr  and  Boorstln  were  greeted 
with  respectful  editorial  sUence  by  the  same 
tribe  that  came  looking  for  my  scalp  after 
Chicago? 

We  can  see  the  visible  results  of  weak  and 
insufildently  defined  educational  policy  In 
the  growing  militancy  of  Increasing  numben 
of  students  who  confuse  social  Ideals  with 
educational  opportunities.  John  Roche,  a 
former  Sped&l  Consultant  to  President  John- 
son, a  syndicated  columnlsrt  and  a  professor 
at  Br&ndels,  observed  the  phenomenon  on 
his  own  oampiis.  In  my  opliUon.  he  ansJyzed 
It  correctly.  Last  year  he  wrote  a*  follow* 
about  the  violence  emanaMng  from  black 
student  militancy : 

"Sociologists  and  othen  have  had  a  flsld 
day  explaining  the  sources  of  this  behavior, 
but  I  do  not  believe  the  problem  at  Brandels. 
San  Prandsoo.  Swarthmore  or  wherever  trou- 
ble has  erupted  Is  terribly  oon^>lex.  We  cre- 
ated our  own  dllBcultlee  the  day  we  (and  I 
mean  the  liberal  academldans)  decided  that 
a  college  or  university  should  double  as  a 
settlement  bouse.  Once  the  decision  was 
made  that  Negro  or  'culturally  underprivi- 
leged' youngsters  should  be  admitted  to  first 
class  colleges,  without  the  usual  prerequi- 
sites, the  escalation  began  .  .  . 

"AU  this  special  Black  admission  buolnes* 
has.  of  course,  been  conducted  with  a  bras* 
band,  as  college  and  university  admlnlstra- 
ton  and  faculties  congratulate  themselves 
on  their  radicalism,  on  their  wllllngneas  to 
rise  above  white  racism.  In  fact,  what  has 
happened  In  most  Instances  that  hi^ve  ccme 
to  my  attention  Is  sheerly  cosmetic:  nobody 
has  actually  worried  about  the  anguish  of 
the  poor  Negro  kids  who  have  been  dumped 
Into  a  competitive  situation,  have  been 
thrown  with  inadeqxiate  preparation  Into 
water  well  beyond  their  c^iadty  to  swim." 

In  cntlclelng  my  views  on  racial  quotas 
following  my  speech  In  Chicago,  the  Cleve- 
land Plain  Dealer  said: 

"In  the  prestigious  Ivy  League,  the  schools 
admitted  freshman  classes  last  September 
that  were  10  per  cent  Negro  .  .  .*'  and  It 
added  approvingly.  "This  represented  a  huge 
Increase  In  black  enrollment." 

But,  Is  this  a  really  good  thing — and  If 
ten  per  cent  Is  good,  would  twelve  or  fifteen 
per  cent  be  better? 

President  Clifford  Lofd  of  Hofatra.  In  a 
speech  last  December,  aired  his  own  doubts 
about  a  policy  of  "open  admissions." 

"This  can  be  a  very  expensive  process  for 
the  private  Institution,  financially  and  aca- 
demically," he  noted.  ".  .  .  There  is  the  addi- 
tional and  critical  question  of  the  educa- 
tional desirability  of  mixing  those  who  are 
qualified  by  modem  standards  for  work  In  a 
particular  insUtutlon  and  those  who  came 
In  under  an  open  enrollment  program." 

A  Ford  Foundation  education  expert,  tlx. 
Fred  Crossland,  registers  more  than  Just 
doubts;  he  thinks  this  10  per  cent  quota  to- 
day Is  Impossible  to  atitaln. 

According  to  the  Office  of  Education, 
though  blacks  constitute  about  tw«lve  per 
cent  of  our  college  age  population,  they  ac- 
count for  only  six  per  cent  of  all  high  school 
graduates.  Mir.  Croasland  adds  that  only 
about  half  of  this  six  per  cent  Is  citable  of 
handling  a  college  curriculum.  Where  does 
this  leave  the  Plain  Dealer's  ten  per  cent? 
Says  Mr.  Crossland : 

"Olven  present  standards,  it's  preposterous 
and  atatlstlcally  Impossible  to  talk  about 
boosting  black  enrollment  to  ten  per  cent 
even  over  the  next  five  years." 

What  makes  Mr.  Crosaland's  unequivocal 
statement  so  timely  Is  that  Just  two  weeks 
ago — after  twelve  days  of  heat  from  striking 
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black  militant  students  at  the  University 
of  Michigan— President  Robben  W.  Fleming 
agreed  to  nearly  all  their  major  demands — 
the  first  of  which  was  for  a  ten  per  cent  black 
enrollment  by  1S73. 

Now  let  me  read  you  what  a  distinguished 
member  of  the  Michigan  faculty  said  about 
the  President's  action.  He  Is  Gardner  Ackley, 
the  economics  professor  who  served  as  Chair- 
man of  President  Johnson's  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisors.  According  to  the  Ann  Arbor 
News,  this  U  what  Professor  Ackley  told  a 
faculty  meeting: 

"This  has  been  a  very  tragic  year  .  .  . 
which  has  seen  the  beginning  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  this  University  as  a  center  of  learn- 
ing ...  It  Is  being  destroyed  by  Its  own 
faculty  and  administration. 

The  University's  administration,  he  said. 
Is  "unwilling  or  unable  to  resist  the  de- 
stroyers .  .  .  However  ridiculous  or  worthy 
the  cause.  It  will  win  in  proportion  to  the 
wUllngness  of  Its  supporters  to  disrupt  the 
life  of  the  UnivM^ty. 

"University  faculties  are  now  available 
for  .  .   .  promoting  any  cause,  no  matter 

how  obscene  or  revolting.  

"There  Is  no  reason.  There  is  only  power." 

According  to  the  Ann  Arbor  News,  Profes- 

/  sor  Ackley  received  a  standing  ovation;  and 

there  were  shouts  of  "Bravo"  from  his  col« 

leagues. 

The  surrender  at  Ann  Arbor  Is  not  dis- 
similar to  the  tragic  surrender  of  Italian 
academic  and  poUtical  leadership  to  the  de- 
mands of  rebelUoiis  students  two  years  ago 
for  open  admissions  to  the  universities  of  all 
high  school  graduates.  __ 

The  restilts  have  been  Instructive,  to  say 
the  least.  Measured  in  diplomas  granted  an- 
nuaUy — the  number  has  Jumped,  in  Just  a 
few  years,  from  38,000  to  40,000 — the  reform 
Is  a  success.  But  these  are  bargain  basement 
diplomas — and  today  Italian  employers  ad- 
vertising for  coUege  graduates  are  careful 
to  specify  that  the  degree  must  date  back  to 
1967. 

In  a  few  years'  time  perhaps — thanks  to 
the  University  of  Michigan's  caUow  retreat 
from  reaUty — America  wlU  give  the  diplomas 
from  Mt/'higan  the  same  fish  eye  that  Italians 
now  give  diplomas  from  th*  University  of 
Rome. 

President  Lord  of  Hofstra,  who,  as  I  atatad 
earUar,  expressed  his  serious  reeorvatlons 
about  rniTing  "open  enrollment"  studenla 
^wrt  aoademlcaUy  qualified  students,  feels 
nevertheless  that  thU  might  be  a  good 
policy — for  Institutions  other  than  Hofstra. 
Is  It  with  tongue  In  cheek  that  he  said: 

"It  seems  to  me  that  the  whoUy  or  largely 
tax-stupported  institutions  such  as  the  State 
University  or  the  City  University  have  got  to 
pick  up  bis  baU  and  carry  It . . ." 

One  gets  the  distinct  impresBlon  that 
Hofstra  wlU  not  be  picking  up  the  ball  and 
carrying  It  any  time  soon. 

But  the  pubUc  institutions  are  not  with- 
out impassioned  defender* — Uke  Irving 
Krlstol — who  believe  It  a  major  tragedy  to 
impose  upon  quaUty  institutions  of  higher 
learning,  such  as  the  city  ooUegee  of  New 
York,  a  social  burden  of  assimilation  and 
uplift  that  they  are  neither  designed  nor 
equipped  to  shoulder. 

Writing  In  the  Public  interest  laat  Novem- 
ber, he  warned: 

".  .  .  black  mUltants  are  demanding  that 
many  more  (and  eventuaUy  aU)  black  stu- 
dents who  are  graduated  from  high  school 
be  admitted  automatlcaUy  to  the  dty  col- 
lege* regardless  of  grades  or  aptitude,  or 
whatever  and  (New  York's  Upper  East  Side 
and  Suburb<m  Elite)  which  In  any  case  sends 
it*  youngster*  out  of  town,  thinks  It  1*  being 
•constructive'  when  It  meets  this  demand  at 
least  part  way — I.e.,  when  It  grants  to  poor 
black  youngsters  a  college  diploma  In  Ueu  of 
a  college  education.  .  . 
-nie  dty  ooUege*,"   continue*  Profi 


Krlstol.  "are  one  of  the  moat  valuable — per- 
haps the  mo«t  valuable— patrlmonlee  of  New 
York.  The  Jews  took  them  over  from  the 
WASPS  and  used  them  to  great  advantage; 
the  Irish  and  Italians  are  now  partldpatlng 
and  benefitting;  the  Negroes  and  Puerto  Rl- 
cans  wUl  very  soon  be  In  a  podtlon  to  In- 
herit this  remarkable  system  of  higher 
education.  But  as  things  are  going  now,  their 
inheritance  vrtU  be  worthless." 

Theee  Institutions — the  widening  avenue 
of  advancement  for  the  young  natural  lead- 
er* in  New  York's  community— are.  In  hi* 


.  .  .  being  transformed — degraded  Is  not 
too  sUong  a  term — with  the  approval  and 
consent  of  the  eUte,  Into  four-year  commu- 
nity colleges,  with  all  academic  distinction 
being  remorselessly  extinguished." 

If  these  quaUty  coUeges  are  degraded,  It 
would  be  a  permanent  and  tragic  loss  to 
the  poor  and  middle  dass  of  New  York,  who 
cannot  afford  to  establish  their  sons  and 
daughters  on  the  Charles  River  or  Cayuga 
Lake.  New  York  wlU  have  traded  away  one 
of  the  Intellectual  assets  of  the  Western 
world  for  a  four-year  community  coUege  and 
a  hundred  thousand  devalued  diplomas. 

The  central  ""«— if.n  of  higher  education 
la  inteUectual.  argue*  Dr.  Lincoln  Gordon 
of  Johns  Hopkins. 

Tb  the  extent  unlversltlee  deviate  from 
that  objective,  we  are  devaluating  a  national 
asset  that  many  foreign  leaders  beUeve  has 
given  America  a  unique  advantage  over  the 
nations  of  the  world. 

I  agree  with  Dr.  Gordon.  Any  attempt  to 
subordinate  the  great  universities  of  this 
country  to  social  goals  for  which  they  are  lU- 
deelgned  and  lU-equlpped  can  only  result 
In  tragic  losses  to  both  these  Institutions  and 
the  nation. 

Perhaps  the  coimtry  has  already  marched 
too  far  under  the  banners  of  the  slogan, 
"Every  Man  A  CoUege  Graduate,"  to  abandon 
It  now.  But  maybe  not.  Perhaps  there  re- 
mains a  "via  media,"  a  middle  way.  that  wlU 
both  preserve  the  integrity  and  quaUty  of 
America's  ooUeges — and  advance  the  cause 
of  minorities  and  the  disadvantaged. 

Assuredly,  the  first  step  along  such  a  road 
was  taken  a  few  weeks  ago  by  Preddent 
Nixon  when  he  caUed  on  the  nation  to  make 
an  historic  commitment: 

"No  qualified  student  who  wants  to  go  to 
coUege  should  be  barred  by  lack  of  money. 
That  has  long  been  a  great  American  goal :  I 
propose  that  we  achieve  It  now." 

Certainly,  no  young  man  or  woman  with 
abUlty  and  talent  should  be  denied  by  the 
andent  and  traditional  barrier  of  poverty, 
the  opportunity  to  advance  to  the  limits  of 
his  capacity.  Not  In  this  wealthy  country  in 
1970.  To  allow  that  to  happen  is  to  tolerate 
an  unnecessary  individual  tragedy  which, 
when  multlpUed,  amounts  to  a  national 
tragedy. 

Nor  can  we  let  talent  go  unnoticed.  A  per- 
petual national  search  should  be  conducted 
to  locate  within  every  community  every  chUd 
of  ablUty  and  promise.  When  located,  they 
should  be  given  spedal  attention — to  ad- 
vance them  to  limits  of  their  potential  and 
to  prepare  them  for  leadership  in  their  com- 
munities and  In  sodety. 

We  mtist  also  recognize  the  needs  of  the 
unprepared  and  underachieving  child  and 
of  those  who  do  not  begin  to  show  promise 
academically  untU  later  In  high  school. 
Where  necessary — and  It  Is  often  crltlcaUy 
necessary — substantial  programs  of  oon^en- 
satory  education  must  be  developed.  Extra 
summers  of  study,  extra  years  of  academic 
prejMuatlon  must  be  provided  at  pubUc  ex- 
pense. For  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  we 
must  compensate  for  the  deprived  environ- 
ment. 

For  these  students  I  beUeve  we  must  have 
more  community  coUeges  and  spedal  pre- 
paratory schools,  to  Insure  to  the  late-bloom- 


ing, the  underprepared  and  the  underachiev- 
ing student  every  educational  opportunity. 

But  I  make  this  distinction:  preparatory 
and  compensatory  education  do  not  belong 
in  the  university.  Students  needing  special 
educational  services — who  do  not  meet  the 
standards  and  requirements  of  institutions 
of  higher  education — should  not  be  encour- 
aged to  apply — ^In  the  first  Instance— to  such 
institutions. 

Rather  than  lower  the  standards  of  higher 
education,  we  must  raise  the  level  of  the 
student's  preparation  and  achievement,  so 
that  he  may  not  only  one  day  take  his  place 
in  the  colleges  and  universities  of  this  nation, 
but  successfiUly  hold  that  place  In  active, 
healthy  competition  with  other  studenU. 

This.  I  beUeve,  Is  the  kind  of  commitment 
that  can  and  mvist  be  made  to  balance  the 
scales  and  insure  full  equaUty  of  educational 
opportunity. 

But,  a  firm  commitment  to  equaUty  of  o^ 
portunity  must  not  result  in  the  dUutlon  of 
that  opportiinlty.  F<w  coUeges  and  universi- 
ties to  deUberately  draw  into  a  high  academic 
environment  students  who  are  unqiialified 
Intellectually  or  whom  the  primary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  have  oon^lcuoualy  failed  to 
prepare  Is  to  create  hopes  which  are  doomed 
to  disappointment. 

Moreover,  the  cluttering  of  our  univeid- 
ties,  already  too  large  In  many  cases,  through 
the  Insertion  of  high  school  level  semestws 
for  the  accommodation  of  those  unqualified 
for  the  traditional  currlcvUum  is  a  major 
cause  of  campus  inefficiency  and  unrest.  The 
number  of  students  on  ooUege  campuses  has 
Increased  by  400  per  cent  in  three  decades  and 
Is  expected  to  reach  nearly  ten  million 
within  five  years.  In  1940  only  two  universi- 
ties in  the  ooimtry  had  more  than  twenty 
thousand  students;  today,  sixty  universitte* 
r^n  claim  that  dubious  distinction. 

Rising  student  enrollments  have  been 
forced  to  exaggerated  heights  by  a  combina- 
tion of  underlying  social  pressures.  Within 
the  awesome  statistic*  of  bigness  Ue  the 
heart  of  the  justified  oomplalnte  of  many  col- 
lege students  today — complaints  about  ab- 
sentee professors — atMUt  the  plastic  faceless- 
ness  on  campiis — about  the  decUne  and  dls- 
^pearance  of  the  personal  teacher-student 
relationship — about  lU-eqiUpped  gradtiate 
students  teaching  covu^es  for  which  under- 
graduates have  paid  teo,  $70,  and  even  $80 
a'' credit — al>out  being  matriculated,  admin- 
istrated, graded  and  graduated  by  computer. 
I  do  not  accept  the  proporttlon  that  every 
American  boy  and  girl  should  go  to  a  four- 
year  college.  Even  now,  with  nearly  eight 
mUUon  students  on  the  campuses  of  this 
country,  there  are  tens  of  thousands  there 
who  did  not  come  for  the  learning  experience 
and  who  are  restle**,  purpo*ele*s,  bored  and 
rebellious. 

CoUege,  at  one  time  considered  a  prlvUege, 
Is  considered  to  be  a  right  today— €uid  Is 
valued  less  because  of  that.  Concentrations 
of  disoriented  students  create  an  Immense 
potential  for  disorder. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Sodology  Depart- 
ment of  Columbia  Unlverdty,  Professor 
/itwUAi  Etdoni,  recognizes  the  phenomenon, 
deplores  Its  inevitable  and  imdeslrable  by- 
products— the  depersonalization  of  the 
campus  and  the  threat  to  academic  quaUty 
because  of  maadve  enrollment* — but  sees  no 
certain  solution. 

Writing  recently  In  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal, he  contends  that  the  lowering  of  ad- 
mission standards  results  in  the  presence  on 
campus  of  pressure  groups  with — and  I 
quote: 

"a  social  Ideology  and  a  poUtical  organiza- 
tion to  further  demands  for  eas^  promotion 
and  guaranteed  graduation. 

"If  one  trlee  to  enforce  select  admission  or 
academic  standards,  he  risks  being  labded  a 
radst,  and  he  lay*  himself  open  to  campus- 
wide  attacks  .  .  . 
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••The  goal  of  coUege  education  for  every- 
one Is  now  too  widely  endorsed  both  by  white 
middle  class  Americans  and  minorities  to 
Btoo  the  hlKh-schoolizaUon  of  coUege*  slm- 


investigatlon  conducted  by  Lt.  Gen.  W. 
R.  Peers  and  Robert  MacCrate.  Their  in- 
quiry into  the  events  surrounding  the 
Mvlid   ma<»a£re   was  thorough  and  ex- 


trial.  I  assert  that  officers  and  men  of  our 
Armed  Forces  in  Mylai  hamlet  perpe- 
trated a  war  crime  of  tremendous  mag- 
nitude without  oarallel  in  the  history  of 
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many  knew  about  it — and  so  many  partid- 
pated  in  It." 

The  most  bizarre  minor  fact  reported  by 
Honth   tK  that  the  whole  dav's  doings — the 


^^i^^A^rr'o^  -avrnvn    af  nftff  11431    somc     tmderstanding  of  the  practical   aspects  of 
yesterdays  Record   at  pag  ""i.  som^    ,nt«m-ation  issues  which  now  seems  sadiv 


of   the   editorials   from  Florida   papers     j^^      t^ere 
which  I  regarded  as  objective  and  which  ^ 


Integration  Issues  which  now  seems  -  sadly 


But  the  home  of  the  new  Justice  is  of  less 
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"Tb«  goal  of  college  educaUon  for  every- 
one U  now  too  widely  endorsed  both  by  white 
middle  claae  Americans  and  mlnorlUee  to 
stop  the  hlgh-schoollzaUon  of  coUegea  sim- 
ply   by    trying    to    uphold    the   old    stand- 

aitls  .  •  • 

"If  we  can  no  longer  keep  the  floodgate* 
cloeed  at  the  admissions  office.  It  at  leaat 
seems  wise  to  channel  the  general  flow  away 
from  four-ye«ur  colleges  and  toward  two-year 
extensions  of  high  school  in  the  Junior  and 
oonununlty  colleges." 

And,  of  course,  that  U  what  should  be 

don*. 

Consistent  with  this  philosophy.  I  favor 
the  sort  of  procedures  In  high  school  that 
screen  out  the  best  students  and  make 
greater  demands  upon  their  greater  talents. 

In  some  areas,  such  Ideas  have  been  dis- 
carded as  reactionary.  But  If  we  accept  Jef- 
ferson's concept  of  a  "natxiral  aristocracy" 
among  peoples— then  that  U  as  true  for 
every  race  and  community  of  man.  It  shoxild 
be  our  objective  to»  find,  to  nurture  and  to 
advance  that  natural  aristocracy  through 
the  rigorous  demands  of  intellectual  com- 
petlUon. 

To  require  a  student  of  genuine  ability  to 
sit  for  hours  In  a  classroom  with  those 
neither  able  nor  prepared,  and  to  permit 
him  to  be  InteUectually  stalled  at  the  level 
of  the  slowest.  Is  a  cruel  waste  of  his  Ood- 
given  talents. 

In  Washington  today  there  Is  a  single 
bUdc  high  school — Dunbar — which  once 
trained  this  namral  aristocracy  with  un- 
rivaled success.  Two  decades  ago,  eighty  per 
cent  of  its  graduates  went  on  to  college,  a 
higher  percentage  than  any  other  school  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  That  high  school 
numbers  among  Its  graduates  federal,  dis- 
trict and  appellate  Judges,  the  first  black 
General  in  the  American  Army,  and  a  United 
States  Senator. 

After  the  Supreme  Court  decision  of  1964, 
however,  this  school  under  prevailing  educa- 
tional noetruma  was  allowed  to  become  Just 
another  school  In  the  inner  city.  Today,  It 
ranks  at  the  bottom  of  District  of  Columbia 
schools  In  the  percentage  of  graduates  going 
on  to  college. 

In  my  opinion,  Dxinbar  High  School  was 
sacrificed  by  the  levelers  and  the  Ideologists 
on  the  alter  of  educational  egalltarlanlsm — 
and  I  canot  believe  that  the  black  people  of 
the  capital  or  the  nation  are  better  for  the 
loa>. 

My  remarks  here  tonight  have  been  ex- 
tended— I  am  8\ire  they  will  also  strike  some 
of  my  critics  as  pure  heresy.  As  soon  as  they 
come  clacking  off  the  news  wires  Into  the 
borrlfled  city  rooms  of  the  East,  my  friends 
on  the  editorial  pages  will  start  sharpening 
their  knives  and  dancing  around  the  type- 
writers. I  ask  no  favors — but  make  one  rec- 
ommendation. Read  my  remarks  through. 
Just  once  at  least,  before  turning  to  the  key- 
board. Sometimes,  that  can  Improve  the  edi- 
torial. 

Thank  you  and  good  night. 


GIVE  LIGHT  AND  THE  PEOPLE  WILL 
FIND  THEIR    OWN   WAY 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
Ameiicans  are  entitled  to  know  the  truth 
about  Mylai  incident,  lliere  is  a  slogan 
at  the  masthead  of  Scripps-Howard 
newspapers,  "Give  light  and  the  people 
will  find  their  own  way."  President  Nix- 
on and  our  military  leaders  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  disclose  completely  the 
facts  surrounding  the  Mylal  massacre. 
Surely  the  American  people  are  entitled 
to  know  the  facts  of  a  war  crime  perpe- 
trated more  than  2  years  ago. 

I  urge  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
make  public  the  complete  report  of  the 


Investigation  conducted  by  Lt.  Gen.  W. 
R.  Peers  and  Robert  MacCrate.  Their  in- 
quiry Into  the  events  surrounding  the 
Mylal  massacre  was  thorough  and  ex- 
tensive. General  Peers  and  those  who 
assisted  him  deserve  the  gratitude  of  all 
Americans  for  their  diligence  and  cour- 
age in  unearthing  the  truth  of  the  hor- 
rible events  that  transpired  at  Mylai  in 
March  1968,  and  then  reporting  the 
whole  truth  in  detail.  The  facts  they 
have  uncovered  would.  If  released,  pro- 
vide a  new  perspective  on  the  meaning 
of  American  involvement  In  that  im- 
moral, brutal,  undeclared  war  in  Viet- 
nam. 

Secretary  Laird  should  release  the  full 
Peers-MacCrate  report,  with  only  the 
names  of  persons  involved  deleted.  It  is 
an  abominable  situation  for  the  Defense 
Department  to  term  as  classified  any  in- 
formation that  the  top  officials  of  the 
Pentagon  do  nofuish  the  American  peo- 
ple to  have.  Release  of  the  full  Peers- 
MacCrate  report  would  in  no  way  preju- 
dice the  rights  of  the  accused  to  receive 
a  fair  trial.  It  would  once  and  for  all  dis- 
pel conflicting  rumors,  conjecture  and 
misinformation  given  out  by  some  top 
ranking  military  officers  that  has  con- 
fused Americans  and  caused  them  fur- 
ther to  distrust  the  leaders  of  the  Mili- 
tary Establishment.  It  is  well  recognized 
by  the  American  people  that  every  efTort 
was  made  from  Uie  top  down  to  white- 
wash what  actually  happened  there. 

It  appears  that  the  real  reason  why 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  has  refused  to 
date  to  release  the  Peers-MacCrate  re- 
port is  that  a  complete  disclosure  of  the 
facts  of  the  Mylai  massacre  would  clearly 
reveal  we  are  waging  a  cruel  and  bar- 
baric war  agaiofit  the  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple and  that  a  nuSsacre  on  a  large  scale 
of  Vietnamese  women,  children,  babies, 
and  old  men  was  perpetrated  on  com- 
mand of  officers  of  our  troops  "to  de- 
stroy the  village  and  everything  In  It." 

The  American  people  have  been  the 
Innocent  victims  of  a  chain  of  lies  about 
our  involvement  in  South  Vietnam  dat- 
ing back  to  the  misrepresentation  of 
facts  siUTOundlng  the  Infamous  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  Incident  In  August  1964.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  used  this  alleged  Incident 
to  obtain  authority  from  Congress  to 
send  hundreds  of  Uiousands  of  men  to 
Vietnam  and  escalate  our  Involvement 
Into  a  major  ground  war  in  Southeast 
Asia.  Then,  for  4  years  former  Secretary 
of  State  Rusk  attempted  to  deceive 
Americans  regarding  our  so-called  com- 
mitment in  Vietnaun — an  obligation  that 
In  fact  never  existed.  The  people  of  the 
United  States  should  know  the  truth 
about  our  alleged  commitment  to  wage 
war  in  Southeast  Asia  and  In  Vietnam, 
and  they  would  find  that  there  was  no" 
such  commitment. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  read  the  tran- 
script of  the  report  submitted  by  Gen- 
eral Peers.  I  have  read  it  carefully  and 
thoroughly.  Of  course,  I  cannot  reveal 
what  I  read.  But,  very  definitely,  from 
reading  that  report  and  from  my  per- 
sonal talks  with  Ohio  GI's  who  were  in 
that  little  village  on  that  March  day,  I 
know  that  the  Mylal  incident  was  mur- 
der In  cold  blood  of  old  men,  women, 
children,  and  babies  oa  order  of  officers 
who  should.  In  my  opinion,  be  placed  on 


trial.  I  assert  that  officers  and  men  of  our 
Armed  Forces  in  Mylal  hamlet  perpe- 
trated a  war  crime  of  tremendous  mag- 
nitude without  parallel  In  the  history  of 
our  Republic. 

There  Is  no  valid  reason  whatever  for 
keeping  the  facts  of  this  horrible  inci- 
dent secret.  The  truth  should  be  reported 
to  the  people. 

Mr.  President,  Mary  McGrory,  one  of 
the  few  great  journalists  and  political 
commentators  In  the  Nation,  recently 
wrote  an  outstanding  interpretive  report 
entitled  "More  on  Victory  That  Was  a 
Tragedy"  which  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Star  of  AprU  13,  1970.  With  her 
usual  incisiveness  and  clarity  of  thought. 
Miss  McGrory  points  out  the  fact  that  the 
Mylai  atrocity  constituted  one  of  the 
worst  pages  in  our  history.  Her  report  on 
this  everlasting  stain  on  our  national 
conscience  should  be  read  by  all  Amer- 
icans. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

More  on  Victokt  That  Was  a  Tbagxdt 
(By  Mary  McOrory) 

My  Lai  was  chronicled  as  a  "victory"  In 
the  New  York  Times,  and  Gen.  William  C. 
Westmoreland,  then  commanding  general  of 
U.S.  forces  In  Vietnam,  sent  a  routine  mes- 
sage of  congratulations  to  Charlie  Company 
for  "outstanding  action." 

What  it  was.  In  actuality,  was  the  worst 
page  m  a  bad  war,  and  It  Is  back  today  with 
publication  In  Harper's  magazine  of  a  30,000- 
word  excerpt  from  the  forthcoming  book  by 
Seymour  Hersh,  the  33-year-old  Washing- 
ton reporter  who  rocked  the  country  in  No- 
vember with  revelations  about  a  morning 
the  Army  finally  called  "a  tragedy  of  major 
proportions." 

Michael  Bernhardt,  one  of  SO  men  in  O 
Company  Interviewed  by  Hersh,  described 
the  "plncer  movement"  of  Army  reports 
on  March  16,  1968,  this  way:  "We  met 
no  resistance  and  I  only  saw  three  captured 
weapons.  We  had  no  cas\ialtles.  .  .  ." 

The  official  body  count  was  138,  but  be- 
tween 450  and  500  Vietnamese  villagers- 
old  men,  women  and  children — lay  dead. 

Hersh,  a  falr-halred,  fast- taking  whirlwind, 
traveled  50,000  miles  and  peeked  at  Army  fllea 
to  g^et  the  story  the  Army  tried  to  cover  up. 
He  expects  accusations  that  his  detailed  and 
harrowing  account  will  prevent  a  fair  trial 
for  Lt.  William  F.  Calley  Jr.  who  Is  charged 
with  murder  of  "106  Oriental  human  beings." 

"It  took  the  Army  20  months  to  tell  the 
public  anything  about  My  Lai,"  Hersh  count- 
ers. "Besides,  I  don't  say  Calley  Is  guilty.  If 
the  Army  had  told  him  to  pick  up  every 
blade  of  grass  In  Southeast  Asia,  be  would 
have  done  It.  I  just  ask  who  is  guilty.  I  raise 
a  lot  of  questions." 

QTTIBTIOK  18  NOT  WBT 

The  central  question  Is  not  why  It  hap- 
pened. Hersh  explains  that  the  men  of  Charlie 
Company  were  both  green  and  weary. 

To  them,  the  South  Vietnamese  were 
"gooks"  whom  they  saw  their  officers  ravage 
without  restraint  and  whom  they  abused 
with  Impunity.  They  were  In  a  "free-fire 
zone,"  which  meant  everyone  was  the  enemy. 
The  standard  of  success  was  the  body  count. 

One  of  the  men  was  killed  the  night  before, 
and  in  the  funeral  oration  by  their  captain, 
some  of  them  thought  they  heard  a  com- 
mand for  vengeful  slaughter. 

The  big  question  Hersh  puts  Is:  "Why  and 
bow  the  deliberate  murder  of  hundreds  of 
civilians  remained  a  secret  for  so  long  U  diffi- 
cult to   understand,   especially  because  so 
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many  knew  about  l^^«nd  so  many  partici- 
pated In  it." 

The  most  bizarre  minor  fact  reported  by 
Hersh  Is  that  the  whole  day's  doings — the 
frantic  protests  of  the  valiant  helicopter 
pUot,  Hugh  Thompson,  the  commands,  the 
screams  of  the  wounded  and  dying,  the 
crackle  of  the  blazing  huts — are  on  tape. 

A  recording  buff  at  battalion  headquarters 


vesterdaVs  Record    at  pag  11431,  some     understanding  of  the  practical   aspects  of 
yeswroay  s  t«coRD,  »fc  y^  1"     •  integration  issues  which  now  seems  sadly 

of   the  editorials  from  Florida  papers     ladJng  there. 


which  I  regarded  as  objective  and  which 
I  thought  would  have  a  constructive 
meaning  for  the  Senate.  I  have  now  se- 
lected from  the  large  number  of  Florida 
editorials  on  Judge  Carswell,  most  of 
which  strongly  support  his  nomination 


atuched  his  tape  to  the  central  radio  net-     an<Vcxpress  deep  regret  at  the  fact  that 
work.  The  Upe  was  heard  by  dozens  of  offi-     j^^l^as  not  confirmed  a  few  others  which 
cers,   none   of   whom   thought  of   reporting     jM£jn^  should  appear  In  the  CONGRSS- 
:^  '1^''!?:."*'°°'"  °'  ^'^"'  company  to  JT^^^  ^^^^^ 
the  authorities.  I  first  ask  unanimous  consent,  there- 


\ 


CENKKAI.   KOSTEK'8   KOLE 

Hersh  tells  about  Oen.  Samuel  W.  Koster, 
former  superintendent  of  West  Point  and 
commanding  general  of  the  Amerlcal  Divi- 
sion at  the  time.  Koster  Is  the  highest  rank- 
ing officer  to  be  charged  with  "failure  to 
obey  regulations  and  dereliction  of  duty." 

On  the  night  of  the  bloody  day,  Charlie 
Company's  commanding  officer,  Capt.  Ernest 
L.  Medina,  who  now  faces  a  court-martial 
on  a  murder  charge,  objected  to  an  order 
from  a  major  to  go  back  for  a  more  accurate 
body  count.  Over  the  radio  of  his  command 
helicopter,  Koster  sided  with  Medina,  say- 
ing there  was  no  need  for  him  "to  go  back 
into  all  that  mess." 

Koster  subsequently  ordered  Col.  Oran  K. 
Henderson  to  make  a  formal  Inquiry  Into 
stories  of  "promiscuous"  killing.  Henderson 
reported  back  that  talks  with  the  men  bad 
jrlelded  negative  replies.  Nothing  happened. 
Bernhardt  told  his  OI  buddies  he  thought 
he  should  write  to  his  congressman.  Medina, 
on  hearing  of  his  Intention,  according  to  an 
Army  Investigation  begun  a  year  later,  had 
not  really  threatened  Bernhardt,  merely  "en- 
couraged" him  "not  to  write  any  letters." 

The  first  serious  Investigation  was 
prompted  by  a  now  famous  letter  written  In 
May  1969  to  a  score  of  Washington  officials 
by  23-year-old  Ronald  Rldenhour  of  Phoe- 
nix, who  heard  about  the  action  from  one 
of  the  dispersed  members  of  C  Company, 

PHOTOS   IN   DTINO   COLOK 

One  official  photographer  did  not  bother  to 
develop  some  of  his  films,  knowing  head- 
quarters wovUd  never  approve.  Another 
photographer  showed  pictures  of  the  carnage 
in  dying  color  to  an  Ohio  Rotary  Club.  No- 
body believed  them. 

A  South  Vietnamese  province  chief  who 
received  a  report  from  a  district  chief  put  It 
away.  It  would  provide  the  enemy  with 
propaganda  and  "he  also  had  doubts  the 
Americans  could  commit  such  a  crime." 
President  Thleu  knew,  Hersh  writes,  but  was 
said  to  have  believed  disclosure  "would  only 
Increase  the  anti-American  feeling  In  Viet- 
nam." 

It  was  eventually  the  QIs  who  came 
through,  who  talked  to  Army  Investigators 
and  told  or  sold  their  stories  to  the  press. 
No  commissioned  officer  ever  cracked. 

But  Herbert  Carter,  a  black  OI  who  shot 
himself  In  the  foot  because  he  couldn't 
"take  no  more,"  told  Hersh  maybe  war  Itself 
was  to  blame:  "The  people  didn't  know  what 


fore,  that  an  editorial  from  the  Tsunpa 
Tribune  dated  April  9,  entitled,  "No.  3 
Must  Have  a  Speckless  Record,"  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

No.  3  Must  Havi  a  Speckuss  Rbcobd 
No  southerner  appomted  to  the  Supreme 
Court  will  be  confirmed  by  the  present  Sen- 
ate unless — 

1.  He  Is  a  card-carrying  liberal  whose 
credentials  are  acceptable  to  the  civil  rights 
zealots  and  labor  union  bosses,  OR 

2.  His  record  Is  free  of  any  statement  or 
action,  dating  back  to  his  childhood,  which 
could  be  distorted  Into  a  scar  on  his  charac- 
ter. 

Judge  Harrold  Carswell,  no  liberal,  fell 
victim  to  the  distortion  tactic  yesterday. 
Just  as  Judge  Clement  Haynsworth  had 
earUer. 

In  Haynsworth'B  case,  opponents  magni- 
fied technical  confilcts  of  interest  m  stock 
dealings;  In  the  case  of  Carswell,  they  con- 
verted a  1948  poUtlcal  speech  Into  a  con- 
fession of  endiorlng  blgofay. 

There  was  another  charge  against  Judge 
Carswell,  of  course.  He  lacked  brllUance; 
he  was  "mediocre."  The  awful  proof  of  this 
was  pointed  out  In  the  percentage  of  his 
decisions  reversed  by  appellate  courts. 

Considering  the  tvazj  opinions  and  un- 
predictable switches  of  position  by  the 
Supreme  Court  In  recent  years,  especlaUy 
in  civil  rights  cases,  a  District  Judge's 
reversal  rate  la  a  poor  Indicator  of  his 
competence. 

No  matter.  The  mediocrity  charge  was 
merely  an  excuse  for  a  negative  vote.  The 
real  reason  for  the  sustained  campaign  to 
defeat  Judge  Carswell.  as  for  that  against 
Judge  Haynsworth,  was  his  conservative 
philosophy. 

Liberals  now  dominate  the  Senate,  and 
they  don't  want  a  Justice  so  old-fashioned 
as  to  try  to  follow  Constitutional  principles; 
they  want  one  who  believes  his  mission  is 
to  change  the  estabUshed  order  by  judicial 

While  we  think  Judge  CarsweU  has  the 
essential  qualifications  to  sit  on  the  Supreme 
Court,  he  proved  vulnerable  to  the  liberal 
attack. 

If   the   Justice   Department   had   done   a 


they  were  dying   for,  and  the   guys  didn't     proper  Job  of  checking  his  record.  It  would 


know  why  they  were  shooting  them 


THE  ACTION  OP  THE  SENATE  ON 
THE  NOMINATION  OF  JUDGE 
CARSWELL 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  on 
yesterday,  April  13,  I  remarked  that 
many  editorials  on  the  subject  of  the 
action  of  the  Senate  on  Judge  Harrold 
Carswell's  nomination  to  the  Supreme 
Court  had  appeared  In  the  newspapers 
of  Florida— that  the  great  majority  of 
them  had  indicated  disappointment  and 


have  turned  up  the  white  supremacy  speech 
he  made  when  ninnlng  for  the  Georgia  Leg- 
islature 22  years  ago  and  advised  President 
Nixon.  With  this  knowledge,  the  President 
probably  would  have  chosen  another  nominee. 
There's  no  point  In  giving  your  enemies  an 
open  target. 

Now,  President  Nixon  miist  make  a  third 
choice  for  the  seat  vacated  by  Abe  Portas — 
whom  most  of  the  liberals  were  ready  to 
accept  as  Chief  Justice  despite  his  serious 
violations  of  ethics. 

The  President  should,  and  we're  quite  cer- 
tain he  will,  nominate  another  conservative, 
or  "strict  constructionist"  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

It  would  be  pleasing  to  have  one  from  the 


But  the  home  of  the  new  Justice  Is  of  less 
Importance  than  his  qualifications. 

From  our  viewpoint,  he  should  have  ex- 
perience as  an  appellate  Judge  In  Federal  or 
state  courts,  so  that  both  his  philosophy  and 
his  legal  scholarship  would  be  a  matter  of 
record.  Preferably,  be  should  be  less  than  60 
years  of  age,  in  order  to  have  some  years  of 
useful  service  on  the  high  court.  And  his 
record  as  a  man  and  a  Judge  shotild  contain 
no  speck  which  vindictive  opponents  could 
enlarge  Into  a  smear. 

It's  not  easy  to  find  such  a  man.  But  no 
task  before  President  Nixon  Is  more  urgent 
than  this  search.  The  composition  of  the 
Supreme  Court  can  alter  the  course  of  gov- 
ernment and  the  structure  of  our  society. 
To  realize  the  consequences  of  a  single  ap- 
pointment, consider  that  William  O.  Douglas 
has  been  helping  smash  precedents  and  re- 
make laws  for  31  years — and  grows  more 
radical  by  the  year. 

To  Judge  Carswell.  our  regrets;  to  Presi- 
dent Nixon,  good  bunting. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  after 
discussing  the  importance  of  a  speedy 
choice  by  President  Nixon  of  a  third 
nominee  to  succeed  resigned  Justice  Abe 
Fortas,  and  expressing  a  strong  viewt 
point  as  to  the  type  of  man  who  should 
be  chosen,  this  editorial  continues  as 
follows: 

It's  not  easy  to  find  such  a  man.  But  no 
task  before  President  Nixon  Is  more  urgent 
than  this  search.  Tlie  composition  of  the 
Supreme  Court  can  alter  the  course  of  gov- 
ernment and  the  structure  of  our  society.  To 
realize  the  consequences  of  a  single  appoint- 
ment, consider  that  William  O.  Douglas  has 
been  helping  smash  precedents  and  remake 
laws  for  31  years — and  grows  more  radical  by 
the  year. 

To  Judge  CarsweU,  our  regi^ts;  to  President 
Nixon,  good  hunting. 

I  next  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  an 
editorial  from  the  Tallahassee  Democrat 
of  April  9  entlUed,  "Discredit  Not  on 
Carswell  But  on  Tactics  of  His  Foes"  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

DiBCREDTT  Not  on  Caksweix  But  on  Tactics 
or  His  Foxs 

There  Is  keen  disappointment  here  In 
Judge  Harrold  Carswell's  hometovm  over  the 
Senate's  rejection  of  his  nomination  to  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court — disappointment,  some 
bitterness,  and  some  anger  Impelled  by  is- 
sues beyond  personal  friendship. 

The  judge  himself  accepts  the  Senate's 
action  with  a  composure  which  testifies  to 
the  judicial  temperament  some  opponents 
tried  to  besmirch. 

We  who  know  him  best  can  vow  with 
all  sincerity  that  we  see  no  bigotry  In  this 
Judge. 

We  know  that.  Instead  of  being  medio- 
cre, he  has  served  the  federal  judiciary  with 
distinction  longer  than  any  member  of  the 
Supreme  Court  had  served  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed. Not  one  of  them  had  a  better  rec- 
ord as  a  judge,  nor  the  vital  experience 
he  has  In  conducting  trials  and  as  a  crim- 
inal prosecutor.  That  record  was  distorted, 
but  It  was  not  destroyed  In  the  wanton 
attacks  on  him.  It  will  be  amplified  as  he 
continues  his  service  on  the  U.S.  Fifth  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  Appeals.' 

History  will  refiect  no  black  marks  against 
Judge  Carswell. 

Rather,  It  will  reflect  discredit  on  those 
Senators  who  allowed  themselves  to  be  bul- 


S^^Ste  bHter.%rce^:^ow^er£     SouthVoVe  who-would  take  to  the  Court  an     lied  and  deluded  by  the  deUy,  and  dupUc 
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Ity  of  a  coalition  of  activist  press,  labor  and 
racial  organizations  determined  to  retain  a 
system  which  makes  the  federal  Judiciary 
a  shortcut  route  for  oblectlves   which  cau- 


tion of  knuckling  under  to  pressure  applied 
by  organized  labor,  the  far  left,  and  cIvU 
rights  activists  Intolerant  of  anyone  with  a 
conservative  backsround  south  of  the  Mason- 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbcobd, 
as  follows: 
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were  part  of  a  "eouthem  strategy"  for  Repu]>- 
Ucan  gains  In  Dixie. 

Well,  so  what?  Of  course  the  President 
wants  his  party  to  gain  strength  In  the  South. 


(Itom   the   Tort   Lauderdale    (Pla.)    News, 

Apr.  a,  19701 

How  IjOno  Will  It  Takx  foe  Pbxsxdxnt  To 

Skat  Nxw  High  Coubt  Justice? 


than  it  produces  oiitstandlng  candidates  for 
any  pubUc  ofllce  from  the  President  right 
on  down  the  line. 

President  Nixon  happens  to  think,  as  do 
monv  r>nnr.i«mpd  citizens  Of  this  country,  that 
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Ity  of  a  coalition  of  acUvUt  press,  labor  and 
racial  organizations  determined  to  retain  a 
system  which  makes  the  federal  Judiciary 
a  shortcut  route  for  objectives  which  can- 
not win  ready  passage  through  the  consti- 
tutionally prescribed  processes  of  representa- 
tive law-making.  That  wa«  the  Issue  here, 
as  In  the  Haynsworth  case  before.  It  will 
continue  to  be  the  Issue  as  President  Nix- 
on seeks  -to  carry  out  his  campaign  pledge 
(and  the  mandate  thereby  given  through  his 
election)  to  balance  the  court  with  some 
Judges  who  will  be  guided  by  the  words  of 
the  Constitution — not  their  own  political 
leanings. 

There  should  be  no  question  of  the  right 
of  the  Senators  to  scrutinize  the  competence. 
character  and  background  of  a  nominee  to 
the  Supreme  Court.  We  only  wish  they  had 
started  it  25  years  ago  instead  of  rubber- 
stamping  presidential  appointments.  Not 
many  of  the  present  J\istlces  could  have  stood 
the  ordeals  of  Haynsworth  and  Carswell. 
Some  of  them  would  wither  now.  If  the  Sen- 
ate should  follow  through  and  aaaert  Its  au- 
thority to  examine  the  "good  behavior"  which 
Is  the  constitutional  quallOcatloQ  for  tenure 
of  federal  Judges. 

But  this  right  of  Senators  to  probe  deep- 
ly Into  the  conduct  of  a  proposed  Judge 
doesn't  give  them  the  right,  either  as  Sen- 
ato«s  or  as  humans,  to  distort  and  exaggerate 
and  minimiiw  In  a  hypocritical  effort  to  cov- 
er their  simple  desire  to  reject  because  of  his 
political  philosophy. 

The  long-drawn  campaign  of  calculated 
calumny  and  Insult  which  produced  rejec- 
tion of  Judges  Haynsworth  and  Carswell 
raises  a  question  of  when  the  President  again 
will  be  able  to  convince  a  clean  and  quali- 
fied man  to  run  that  gamut.  Indeed".  It  may 
be  that  he  cfinQOt  get  through  this  Senate 
any  man  from  the  South  who  doesn't  hop 
at  the  finger-snap  of  the  pressures  groups 
which  have  tormented  his  last  two  nominees. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  next 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  editorial 
from  the  Pensacola  Journal  of  April  11 
entitled  "Nixon  Should  Act  Soon  on 
High  Court  Choice"  be  printed  in  the 

RXCOU). 

I  quote  the  last  three  paragraphs  of 
that  editorial  as  foUows: 

The  twin  victory  achieved  by  the  Uberal 
halrarchy  could  txim  out  to  be  Its  nemesis. 

Hopefully,  President  Nixon  will  lose  no 
time  In  moving  another  selection  from  the 
ranks  of  Jurists  who  are  constitutional  con- 
structionists in  defiance  of  those  making  a 
power  play  to  maintain  a  Supreme  Court 
subservient  to  the   liberal   establishment. 

There  must  be  no  compromise  when  the 
■takes  are  so  high. 

There  belnsr  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rccou), 
as  follows: 

NxzoK  SaoiTLO  Acr  Boon  on  High  Cotnrr 
Choicb 

It  la  slgnlflcant  that  almost  to  a  man  the 
Senate  bloc  which  opposed  confirmation  of 
Judge  O.  Harrold  Carswell  for  a  seat  on  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  Immediately 
ruahed  to  a  microphone  or  Into  print  to 
rationalize  the  vote. 

To  paraphrase  a  Una  ftoa^Shakaspeai*  w« 
think  "they  do  protest  too  much." 

For  the  most  part  their  explanations  were 
lame  and,  on  the  face  of  It,  farfetched,  rang- 
ing from  charges  that  he  Is  a  "racist"  as  evi- 
denced by  a  statement  attributed  to  him 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  to  an  alle- 
gation of  "mediocrity." 

Anyone  with  an  ovinoe  of  p"'l"''iO  acumen 
knows  full  weU  that  It  was  a  sordid  exhibi- 


tion of  knuckling  under  to  preasuire  applied 
by  organized  labor,  the  far  left,  and  clvU 
rights  activists  Intolerant  of  anyone  with  a 
conservative  background  south  of  the  Maaon- 
Dlxon  Line. 

The  offensive  mounted  by  opponents  was 
unprecedented. 

Literally  thousands  of  protest  letters 
fiooded  the  Senate. 

A  veritable  army  of  lobbyists  representing 
loud  mouthed  minority  groupe  Intent  on  pre- 
serving the  leftist  bent  of  the  Supreme  Court 
converged  on  Capitol  Hill. 

When  the  vote  was  announced  they  broke 
Into  wild  cheering  from  Senate  galleries, 
celebrating  two  victories  In  a  row  for  the 
cause  of  liberalism  on  the  high  bench. 

Astute  political  observers  regard  it  for  what 
it  la:  a  showdown  between  pseudo  liberals 
who  would  endow  the  Court  with  legislative 
powers  and  strict  constructionists  who  main- 
tain It  is  the  constitutional  duty  of  Jurists 
to  confine  themselves  solely  to  interpretation 
of  laws  and  the  Intent  of  Congress. 

The  outcome  moved  Sen.  Hugh  Scott  of 
Pennsylvania  to  suggest  that  the  double  de- 
feat of  the  administration — the  impasse  be- 
tween the  Senate  and  the  White  House  with 
regard  to  confirmation  of  nominees — calls  for 
a  change  In  procedure. 

What  Scott  failed  to  recognize  was  the 
fact  that  the  fault  did  not  lie  with  the  sys- 
tem of  checks  and  balances  as  between  ex- 
ecutive and  legislative  branches  of  govern- 
ment, but  the  craven  retreat  of  lawmakers 
in  the  upper  house  when  challenged  by 
blatant  minorities  which  seek  to  destroy  the 
division  of  power  principle  as  enunciated  In 
the  Constitution. 

The  need  is  not  revision  of  confirmation 
procedure,  but  rather  a  Senate  with  Integrity 
and  the  courage  to  face  up  its  responsibilities 
to  the  people  and  the  Constitution  it  is 
sworn  to  defend. 

There  is  little  reason  for  rejoicement  in 
the  Senate  over  the  rejection  of  Judge  Cars- 
well  on  flimsy  charges  dredged  up  by  his 
opponents. 

The  silent  majority — that  great  segment  of 
Middle  America  which  speaks  Its  piece  at  the 
polls  Instead  of  public  forums — is  yet  to  be 
heard. 

Come  the  next  general  election  their 
"voice"  might  weU  change  the  whole  com- 
plexion of  the  Senate. 

The  twin  victory  achieved  by  the  Uberal 
belrarchy  could  turn  out  to  be  its  nemesis. 

Hopefully.  President  Nixon  will  lose  no 
Ume  in  making  another  selection  from  the 
ranks  of  Jurists  who  are  constitutional  con- 
structtonists  In  defiance  of  those  making  s 
power  play  to  maintain  a  Supreme  Court 
subservient  to  the  Uberal  establishment. 

There  must  be  no  compromise  when  the 
stakes  are  so  high. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Bffr.  President,  next. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  column 
entitled  "A  Southerner  Can't  Make  It" 
from  the  able  pen  of  Malcolm  Johnson, 
the  dean  of  Roiida  political  columnists, 
be  printed  in  the  Rxcord. 

Speaking  of  the  President's  search  for 
a  third  nominee,  Mr.  Johnson,  in  his 
column,  states  as  follows :  » 

So,  for  now  at  least,  he  is  right  In  looking 
northward  and  westward  from  Washington 
for  his  strict  constructionist  Judge. 

He  shouldn't  delay  untU  after  the  elections 
In  November.  The  Court  has  been  without  a 
ninth  Judge  for  nearly  a  year  now;  and  scut- 
tlebutt has  it  that  numerous  cases  are  hang- 
ing 4-4  awaiting  a  deciding  vote.  (The  risk 
that  CarsweU  or  Haynsworth  would  cast  that 
vote  on  the  conservative  side  probably  was 
at  the  bottom  of  the  desperate  opposition 
to  tham.) 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoio, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Tallahassee  (Fla.)  Democrat. 
Apr.  10,  1B70] 
A  SouTRxaNxi  CanT  Make  It 
(By  Malcolm  Johnson)    ^ 

llie  President  is  right  in  looking  outside 
the  South  for  a  Supreme  Court  Justice  who 
will  read  the  Constitution  as  U  Is  instead  of 
as  he  thinks  it  should  be. 

The  Southern  majority  is  more  interested 
in  having  that  kind  of  a  "strict  construc- 
tionist," or  constitutional  conservative,  on 
the  court  than  It  Is  in  having  a  CarsweU.  or 
a  Haynsworth,  or  any  Southerner. 

NaturaUy.  we  have  enough  regional  pride  to 
prefer  one  of  our  own  In  whose  Judgment  we 
have  confidence  to  sit  In  that  seat  of  the 
mighty;  but  we  must  acknowledge  that  such 
a  Southerner  cant  get  through  the  Senate 
under  present  conditions  and  its  Uneup. 

It  wUl  be  hard  to  find  a  more  honorable 
nxan,  with  more  genuine  hard-working  fed- 
eral Judicial  experience,  still  at  a  vigorous 
age.  than  Judge  Harrold  Carswell:  and  It  Is 
illusory  to  say,  now,  that  he  was  rejected 
because  of  his  "mediocrity." 

That  word  got  him.  it's  true.  But  "medioc- 
rity" was  a  specious  issue  raised  against  him 
in  the  latter  stages  of  a  deliberately  delayed 
campaign  after  the  minor  offenses  of  his  past 
Ufe  failed  to  sustain  the  automatic  opposi- 
tion of  the  instant-Integration,  pro-labor. 
antl-Southem  bloc. 

Those  people  wouldn't  have  Uked  CarsweUt 
philosophy  if  he  had  been  from  Alaska,  but 
none  can  deny  that  it  was  his  white  Southern 
heritage  that  really  made  him  persona  non 
grata  to  Senators  who  dance  to  the  tune  of 
those  who  recognize  nothing  In  the  Constitu- 
tion but  the  14th  amendment. 

Oh.  there  is  a  great  chonis  rising  now 
among  them  tlxat  the  Senate  surely  would 
accept  a  "qualified"  Southerner  on  the  Court. 
Then  they  reel  off  a  list  of  names  which 
demonstrates  that  a  "qualified"  Southerner 
la  an  activist  Southerner. 

Most  of  them  now  alt  or  have  sat  on  tlM 
17.S.  Fifth  Clrctilt  Court  of  Appeals  wlUch 
during  aU  the  Integration  Utlgatlon  lisa 
seemed  anxious  to  keep  one  step  ahead  of  tiie 
Supreme  Court.  Carswell,  as  a  district  Judge 
and  lately  as  a  member  of  that  Circuit  Court, 
has  been  more  disposed  to  foUow  tiie  Supreme 
Court  dictum  (doesn't  it  make  the  law  of  the 
land?)  Instead  of  hxmtlng  new  ground  to 
plow  with  expansive  opinions  to  be  quoted 
with  admiration  In  the  liberal  Journals. 

The  political  fact  is  that  the  President 
couldnt  get  support  from  the  Southern  Sen- 
ators for  almost  any  of  those  Southern  Judges 
acceptable  to  the  opposition. 

He  probably  couldn't  get  most  of  them 
through  the  Judiciary  Committee;  and  M  he 
did  be  would  lose  fioor  support  of  his  own 
northern  RepubUcan  conservatives.  He  cant 
operate  In  the  Senate  at  aU  without  that 
coaUtlon  of  conservative  Southern  Democrats 
and  Northern  RepubUcans. 

So,  for  now  at  least,  he  Is  right  in  looking 
northward  and  westward  from  Washington 
for  his  strict  constructionist  Judge. 

He  shouldn't  delay  until  after  the  elections 
In  November.  The  Court  has  been  without  a 
ninth  Judge  for  nearly  a  year  now;  and 
scuttlebutt  has  it  tliat  numerous  cases  are 
hanging  4—4  awaiting  a  deciding  vote.  (The 
risk  that  CarsweU  or  Haynsworth  would  cast 
that  vote  on  the  conservative  side  probably 
was  at  the  bottom  of  the  desperate  opposition 
to  them.) 

Senator  Bayh  and  his  cohorts  are  hooting 
that  the  President's  decision  to  look  outside 
the  South  next  time  Is  acknowledgement  tliat 
the  CarsweU  and  Haynsworth  nominations 
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were  part  of  a  "Southern  stratsgy"  for  Repu1>- 
llcan  gains  in  Dixie. 

Weil,  so  what?  Of  course  the  President 
wants  his  party  to  gain  strength  in  the  South. 
Of  course  he  wanu  to  carry  it  again,  as  be 
did  in  1968.  And  of  course  he  recognizes  that 
It  was  in  large  part  his  open  commitment  to 
put  a  Southern  strict  constructionist  on  the 
court  which  elected  him. 

Is  this  commitment,  revealed  to  the  nation 
and  repeated  in  bis  campaign  speeches,  any 
more  reprehensible  than  the  commitment 
Senator  Bayh  gave  organized  labor  for  the 
$80,000  It  donated  to  his  campaign  for  the 
Senate? 

Lord  knows  what  that  commitment  was; 
but  It  would  not  be  straining  to  awume  it 
Incl^uded  an  obligation  to  fight  a  Haynsworth 
or  ai.,Carswell  with  every  kind  of  smear  and 
besmirch  tactic  required  to  keep  him  off  the 
Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  next 
sisk  unanimous  consent  that  an  editorial 
appearing  in  the  Orlando  Sentlnal  of 
April  9  entitled  "The  Senate  And  Cars- 
well"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

I  note  with  interest  the  following  quo- 
tation from  that  editorial: 

The  liberals  regard  the  Supreme  Court 
Uneup  as  a  death  struggle,  as  Indeed  It  may 
be. 

They  cannot  face  the  prospect  of  a  con- 
servative Supreme  Court,  for  tha<  woxUd  re- 
turn some  sanity  to  the  country. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcobd, 
as  follows: 

Thx  Senatk  And  Casswzll 

We  have  said  It  aU  before. 

The  Uberal  United  States  Senate — made 
that  way  In  the  landslide  election  of  Lyndon 
Johnson — got  another  pound  of  fiesb  from 
the  conservatives  in  rejecting  President  Nix- 
on's nomination  of  Judge  CarsweU  for  the 
Supreme  Court. 

The  liberals  regard  the  Supreme  Court 
lineup  as  a  death  struggle,  as  Indeed  it  may 
be. 

They  cannot  face  the  prospect  of  a  con- 
servative Supreme  Court,  for  that  would  re* 
turn  some  sanity  to  the  coimtry. 

Despite  President  Nixon's  pledge  to  the  na- 
tion In  his  1968  election  campaign  to  restore 
balance  to  the  high  court,  the  Uberals  wlU 
not  give  up  their  seat  of  power  willingly, 
as  we  have  seen. 

Those  Uberals  elected  in  1964  must  face  the 
voters  again  this  year.  Perhaps  the  spectacles 
of  the  pUlorylng  of  two  fine  Judges  wUl  caiise 
the  voters  to  send  them  to  the  same  fate 
that  the  Uberal  senators  decreed  for  Hayns- 
worth and  CarsweU. 

At  this  point  we  can  only  hope  sa 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  next 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  editorial 
from  the  Fort  Lauderdale  News  be 
printed  in  the  Rscou). 

I  quote  the  last  i>aragraph  of  that  edi- 
torial as  follows: 

TO  date,  however,  he  has  encountered  aU 
kinds  of  trouble  In  getting  the  Uberal- 
mlnded  Senate  to  approve  his  nominations. 
We  have  seen  more  poUtlcal  nitpicking,  more 
absurd  arguments  and  more  outright  hypo- 
critical Issues  raised  in  the  Senate  In  recent 
months  over  the  Haynsworth  and  CarsweU 
nominations  than  anybody  can  shake  a  stick 
at,  and  in  essence  they  all  boU  down  to  the 
fact  that  the  Uberals  Just  dont  want  to  see 
any  judge  appointed  to  the  Supreme  Court 
who  doesn't  conform  to  their  own  way  of 
thinking. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Ricoao, 
as  follows: 


fFtom   the   Fort   Lauderdale    (Fla.)    News, 

Apr.  3.  1970] 

How  Long  Wnx  It  Takx  roa  PHzsmsNT  To 

Seat  New  High  Cottst  Jttstzcx? 


(By  Jack  W.  Gore) 
WhUe  nobody,  certainly,  can  question  the 
right  or  the  responslblUty  of  the  members 
of  the  U.S.  Senate  to  dig  deeply  Into  the 
qualifications  of,  certain  presidential  ap- 
pointees to  high-ranking  governmental  jobs, 
one  has  to  wonder  these  days  Just  how  long 
it  Is  going  to  take  for  President  Richard 
Nixon  to  get  a  judge  of  his  choosing  to  flU 
the  present  vacancy  on  the  UjB.  Supreme 
Court. 

One  also  has  to  wonder  In  view  of  some  of 
the  character  assassination  tactics  employed 
by  certain  members  of  the  Senate  agaln8t>the 
last  two  men  Mr.  Nixon  has  nominated  to 
the  vacant  court  seat.  Just  how  many  Jurists 
we  have  left  In  the  nation  who  would  subject 
themselves  to  this  kind  of  scrutiny  for  what- 
ever honor  or  glory  that  is  stlU  associated 
with  serving  on  the  country's  highest 
tribunal. 

It  might  weU  be  true  that  President  Nix- 
on, m  first  selecting  Judge  Clement  F. 
Haynsworth  and  then  picking  Judge  Harrold 
CarsweU  as  his  nominees,  could  have  exer- 
cised somewhat  hetter  Judgment  and  chosen 
men  whose  backgrounds  bore  no  blemish 
whatsoever. 

But  where  does  one  find  a  judge  today 
who  has  come  up  tlirough  our  political  ap- 
pointee Judgeship  system  and  whose  record 
on  the  bench  and  whose  personal  life  and 
conduct  have  been  so  crystal  pure  that  no- 
body  can  find  the  first  stone  to  cast  against 
him? 

Could  any  of  the  present  judges  serving  on 
the  Supreme  Coiurt  have  passed  the  scrutiny 
the  Senate  has  given  Judges  Haynsworth  and 
Carswell?  Justice  Hugo  Black,  for  Instance. 
is  an  admitted  former  member  of  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan.  Former  Chief  Justice  Earl  War- 
ren held  the  dubloiis  distinction  when  he 
was  appointed  of  never  having  even  presided 
over  a  court  case.  Justice  WlUlam  O.  Doug- 
las' personal  life  and  writings  at  the  moment 
are  both  so  controversltd  that  his  name 
couldnt  even  get  by  the  Senate  Judiciary 
ComiBittee,  much  less  be  debated  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate. 

Few,  If  any,  members  of  the  present  court 
were  given  much  more  than  casual  scrutiny 
by  the  U.S.  Senate  when  their  names  were 
proposed.  Yet  now  we  are  expected  to  beUeve 
that  no  jurist,  particularly  If  he  Is  a  south- 
erner or  has  a  Judicial  record  of  being  some- 
what of  a  strict  constructionist  as  far  as  the 
U.8.  Constitution  Is  concerned,  should  be 
permitted  to  serve  on  the  court  \inless  he  is 
such  a  Uly-whlte  character  as  to  have  done 
absolutely  nothing  and  said  absolutely  noth- 
ing in  his  past  Ufe  Uiat  could  remotely  be 
held  against  him. 

If  the  voters  of  this  nation  scrutinized  the 
records  and  the  personal  Uvea  and  activities 
of  the  members  of  the  Congress  in  the 
fashion  the  Senate  has  gone  after  Jtidges 
Haynsworth  and  CarsweU.  we  doubt  there 
would  be  very  many  congressmen  who  could 
surrive  such  a  scrutiny. 

How  many  congressmen  are  there,  for  in- 
stance, who  havent  said  things  and  dons 
tilings  in  the  past  20  years  tliat  would  make 
them  appear  as  fools  If  they  were  broiigbt  up 
against  them  today.  Times  change,  standards 
change  and  men  change  and  for  anybody  to 
label  a  person  as  a  confirmed  bigot  for  some- 
thing he  said  30  years  ago  or  for  something 
he  did,  wliich  at  the  time  was  common 
practice.  Is  not  only  a  bit  rldlcxUotis  but 
hypocritical  as  aU  getout. 

Obviously,  this  nation  needs  the  best  men 
It  can  get  to  serve  on  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 
But  just  as  obvlo\isly  the  political  system 
under  which  ttiis  country  lias  operated  ai 
these  years  seldom  produces  outstandlnf 
^>fiYtt^M*^tJim  for  the  Supreme  Court  anymore 


tlian  It  produces  outstanding  candidates  for 
any  pubUc  office  from  the  President  right 
on  down  the  line. 

President  Nixon  li^pens  to  think,  as  do 
many  concerned  citizens  of  this  country,  tliat 
It  Is  t<Tn«>  to  restore  some  balance  to  the 
Supreme  Court.  Under  that  phUosophy  he 
has  selected  men  who  have  gained  a  reputa- 
tion on  the  bench  of  Interpreting  laws  as 
they  have  been  written  rather  tlian  how  they 
or  others  might  think  these  Uws  shoxUd  liave 
been  written. 

Many  of  this  coxmtry's  present  problems 
stem  from  the  very  fact  that  too  many  pres- 
ent members  of  the  Supreme  Court  are  ad- 
dicted to  legislating  new  law  rather  than  In- 
terpreting the  law  as  written  by  others  liav- 
ing  that  responslblUty. 

This  is  what  President  Nixon  has  wanted  to 
change  and  this  is  why  he  deUberately  sought 
the  kind  of  Judges  who  could  help   bring 
about  such  a  change.  ...... 

To  date,  however,  he  lias  encountered  au 
kinds  of  trouble  m  getting  the  liberal-minded 
Senate  to  approve  his  nominations.  We  have 
seen  more  poUUcal  nltplckUig,  more  absurd 
arguments  and  more  outright  hypocritical 
Issues  raised  In  the  Senate  In  recent  months 
over  the  Haynsworth  and  CarsweU  nomina- 
tions than  anybody  can  shake  a  stick  at,  and 
In  essence  they  all  boU  down  to  the  fact  that 
the  Uberals  Just  dont  want  to  see  any  judge 
appointed  to  the  Supreme  Court  who  doesnt 
conform  to  their  own  way  of  thinking. 


Mr  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  lastly, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  editorial 
from  the  Pompano  Beach  Sun-Sentinel 
of  April  10  entlUed  "People  Were  R^ 
Losers  When  Court  Lost  Carswell  oe 
printed  in  the  Rbcord. 

I  quote  with  approval  a  paragraph  out 
of  that  editorial  as  foUows: 

No  Mr.  NUon  might  be  embarrassed  toy 
losing  two  supreme  Court  nonUnees  in  a 
rowTbut  It  was  the  people  he  represents  and 
those  who  are  subject  to  the  edicts  of  the 
court  who  were  the  losers. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkobd. 
as  follows : 

PTOPLX  WkSX  RZAl,  LOSERS  WHEN  COTJET 

Lost  Casswxu* 

(By  WlUlam  A.  MuUen) 

Newspaper  critics  and  PO""^*!  '^.^^ 
Richard  M.  Nixon  were  quick  to jjrow  ttAt 
the  rejection  of  Judge  G.  Harrold  CarsweU 
as  a  nomUiee  for  associate  Justice  of  the 
VS.  Supreme  Court  was  a  bitter  defeat  for 

the  President.  s^nnte 

We  wonder  If  the  outcome  of  the  Senate 
vote  Wednesday  was  not  more  of  a  defeat 
for  the  average  American— denied  tvU  rep- 
resentation in  the  land's  l^Rl^"^  «"?^  ^5" 
timized  by  sectionalism;  hoodwinked  oy 
"pubUc  opUilon,"  and  refused  a  wanted  voice 
for  common  sense  and  conservatism. 

Mr  NUon  was  elected  In  1968  during  a 
chaoge  of  mood  that  wanted  the  nation  to 
move  away  from  the  reign  of  permiaslveiww 
and  the  wave  of  crime  that  sorely  perturbed 
the  electorate.  These  were  not  the  "ol*  *»- 
sues,  but  they  had  a  part  \n.  the  change  th^ 
saw  RepubUcans  and  conservatives  gain  seats 
in  the  COTgress  and  m  the  leglsUtures,  and 
a  majority  of  the  governorships. 

Part  of  the  mood  was  dismay  with  the 
Supreme  Court  under  the  chief  jusUoeshlp 
of  Karl  Warren,  blamed  for  coddling  the 
criminal,  giving  latitude  to  vloient  dissent, 
and  writing  Uw  with  a  Ubersl  slant. 

A  more  conservative  court  was  antidpatao. 
espedaUy  after  the  chief  justiceship  was  left 
watting  for  Mr.  Nizon  after  Lyndon  John- 
son's chctce.  Associate  Abe  Fortes.  leslgnsd 
under  threat  of  Impeachment. 

Mr.  Nixon  had  UtUe  dlfllculty  In  filling 
the  chief  justiceship  with  Warrea  Bail  Bur- 
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ger.  approved  with  only  hard  core  liberals 
McCarthy  of  Minnesota,  Nelson  of  Wisconsin 
and  Young  of  Ohio  opfwelng. 

But  the  liberals  dug  in  for  a  battle  for 
<v-.nf-Tr>i  r»f  th»  (-niirt  whm  the  President  nom- 


"Democracy"  is  a  Greek  word  and  a 
form  of  government  created  by  the  genius 
of  ancient  Greece.  However,  "tyranny," 
"despotism,"    and   "anarchy"   are   also 


assistance  to  that  terrorist  regime.  Since 
the  brutal  Fascists  took  power  3  years 
ago,  the  United  States  has  given  $234 
million  of  American  taxiiayers'  money  in 
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seml-dlctator,  no  matter  how  convenient 
this  may  seem  to  be.  It  Is  the  people  who 
count  In  the  long  run,  and  no  regime  is 
worth  supporting  If  It  keeps  citizens  down— 

-.«  «lmnl«  rpiuon   that  theV  WUl 


,«    ..i-1..   #^ 


nicated  to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Leonar<^ 
one  of  his  secretaries,  and  he  announced 
that  on  AprU  11.  1970  the  President  had 
approved  and  signed  the  act  (S.  227)  to 

•^*^    .  .        .__    < i^    T-nA\ar\     trthPR    And 


"I  hereby  certify  that  the  above  Concur- 
rent Resolution  originated  In  the  House,  and 
was  adopted  by  that  body  February  25.  197n 
"CaIiVIN  a.  Strawig, 
"Speaker  of  the  House. 
"L  O.  Hazek. 
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ger.  approved  with  only  hard  core  liberals 
McCarthy  of  Minnesota,  Nelson  of  Wlsoonaln 
and  Young  of  Ohio  opfwelng. 

But  the  liberals  dug  In  for  a  battle  for 
control  of  the  court  when  the  President  nom- 
inated his  first  southerner.  Clement  F. 
Haynsworth.  Hla  approval  could  swing  the 
court  toward  conservatism.  Thus,  he  became 
a  target  of  character  assassination  and  bis 
nomination  was  defeated. 

The  story  was  repeated  for  Judge  Carswell. 
except  basis  for  opposition  was  flimsier.  This 
did  not.  however,  deter  the  liberals  from 
weaving  goasamer  Into  sackcloth  with  the 
aid  of  liberal  and  antl-admlnlstratlon  seg- 
ments of  the  mass  communications  media, 
of  academe,  and  among  the  political  hatchet 
men. 

These  cadres,  eager  to  forgive  the  crim- 
inal, to  excuse  the  rioter,  to  debase  the 
courts  and  to  spare  their  own  pounced  upon 
a  Carswell  speech  of  two  decades  ago  in 
which  as  a  Georgia  legislative  candidate  he 
favored  White  supremacy. 

Although  he  renounced  that  speech,  the 
always-forglvlng  liberals  were  Intractable.  A 
murderer,  rapist  or  subversive  Is  capable  of 
mending  his  ways:  a  church-going,  clean- 
Uvlng  member  of  the  Judiciary  Is  not. 

"Public  opinion."  It  was  said,  opposed  Car- 
swell.  That  public  opinion  was  made  by  the 
National  Assn.  for  the  Advancement  of  Col- 
ored People  (NAACP).  by  the  AFL-CIO, 
which  regarded  Judge  Carswell  as  anti-labor 
because  In  exercising  his  wisdom  and  judg- 
ment he  was  not  100  percent  blindly  pro- 
labor,  and  by  the  liberal  members  of  campus 
faculties. 

"Public  opinion,"  was  represented  by  the 
labor  lobbyists  who  flocked  to  Washington 
In  the  closing  hours  before  the  Carswell  vote, 
by  the  professional  civil  rightists,  and  by 
the  members  of  the  Senate  who  appeal  to 
minorities  and  who  cater  to  big  labor. 

"Public  opinion."  was  not  represented  In 
force  In  Washington  by  Mr.  Nixon's  "sUent 
majority."  by  the  middle  American,  by  the 
advocat«8  of  the  Constitution  who  provided 
the  vote  to  place  Mr.  Nixon  In  ofllce  where 
he  might  exercise  presidential  prerogatives. 
Including  choosing  members  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States. 

No,  Mr.  Nixon  might  be  embarrassed  by 
losing  two  Supreme  Oovirt  nominees  In  a 
row,  but  It  was  the  people  he  represents  and 
those  who  are  subject  to  the  edicts  of  the 
court  who  were  the  losers. 

And  the  victors  were  the  ooterle  who  have 
found  a  winning  cooxblnatlon  In  unified  op- 
position, looseness  with  fact,  and  manipul- 
ated "public  opinion."  a  combination  that  is 
a  portent  of  danger  for  representative  gov- 
ernment. 


TODAY'S  BRUTAL  AND  FASCIST 
GREEK  GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President. 

last  week,  a  court  in  Athens  sentenced 
five  newspapermen  and  a  former  gov- 
ernment minister  to  prison  terms  of  up  to 
4' 2  years  in  addition  to  stiff  fines.  Their 
crime  consisted  of  publishing  an  Inter- 
^vlew  in  which  an  appeal  was  made  for 
\estoratlon  of  democracy  In  Greece.  Yes- 
terday, another  Athens  tribunal  handed 
out  sentences  of  imprisonment  ranging 
up  to  life  imprisonment  to  27  persons  ac- 
cused of  plotting  to  overthrow  the  Greek 
Government.  Several  defendants  in  re- 
tracting their  confessions  stated  In  court 
that  they  were  obtained  under  torture 
during  their  months  of  pretrial  imprison- 
ment. These  are  only  the  most  recent  in 
a  series  of  events  revealing  the  brutal 
and  barbaric  dictatorship  of  the  Fascist 
colonels  who  now  tyrannize  Greece. 


"Democracy"  Is  a  Greek  word  and  a 
form  of  government  created  by  the  genius 
of  ancient  Greece.  However,  "tyranny." 
"despotism."  and  "anarchy"  are  also 
Greek  words,  and  those  who  now  govern 
there  are  giving  these  words  new  mean- 
ing. 

The  ruling  military  Junta  has  de- 
stroyed free  institutions,  abolished  repre- 
sentative government,  prevented  free 
elections,  established  control  over  press 
and  radio,  throttled  freedom  of  speech, 
put  an  end  to  all  guarantees  of  Individual 
liberty,  conducted  a  reign  of  terror 
against  dissenters,  and  tortured  political 
prisoners.  These  Fascist  colonels  govern 
by  decree  the  same  as  Communist  dicta- 
tors. The  fact  is  that  since  a  small  group 
of  Fascist  army  o£Bcers  seized  power  on 
April  21.  1967.  the  people  of  Greece  have 
been  living  under  a  dictatorship  little  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  Nazi  Germany. 

Mr.  President,  thousands  of  political 
prisoners  in  Greece,  both  men  and  wom- 
en, have  suffered  tortures  almost  beyond 
belief.  Reports  of  such  torture  on  the 
part  of  the  military  regime  have  been 
filtering  out  of  Greece  for  3  years.  Many 
of  these  reports  were  so  horrifying  and 
grotesque  that  they  lacked  credibility. 
However.  In  a  new  book,  "Barbarism  in 
Greece,"  an  American  lawyer.  James 
Becket.  has  carefully  documented  the 
systematic  use  of  terror  and  violence  by 
the  ruling  junta  against  its  political  op- 
ponents. Mr.  Becket  devoted  several  years 
to  his  inquiry,  conducting  hundreds  of 
personal  interviews.  He  lists  by  name 
438  Greeks  who  have  been  subjected  to 
the  most  vicious  and  inhumane  tortiu-es. 
Reading  Mr.  Becket's  account,  I  found 
it  difficult  to  imderstand  how  men  smd 
women  could  undergo  such  brutality  and 
survive. 

One  can  only  guess  how  many  addi- 
tional thousands  of  political  prisoners 
have  been  tortured  and  brutalized.  With- 
out doubt  the  most  horrifying  thing  in 
the  world  for  one  who  has  been  tortured 
and  survived  is  the  fear  of  being  again 
tortured. 

It  is  clear  from  Mr.  Becket's  book  that 
facism  is  dominant  in  Greece.  The  colo- 
nels have  given  free  reign  to  the  sadists 
and  torture  specialists  to  practice  their 
trade  in  the  dungeons  of  Greek  jails.  The 
horrors  of  Dachau.  Auschwitz.  Buchen- 
wald.  and  the  Gestapo  basements  of  Nazi 
Germany  are  being  relived  In  the  dark 
cells  of  Athens'  Bouboulinas  Street 
prison. 

The  United  States  can  no  longer  afford 
to  ignore  the  brutality  that  is  being  per- 
petrated by  the  Fascist  colonels  and  their 
underlings.  These  are  the  same  colonels 
who  were  trained  by  American  military 
missions  and  they  used  American  weap- 
ons in  their  overthrow  of  the  constitu- 
tional government  in  Athens,  the  cradle 
of  democracy.  The  terror  continues  un- 
abated with  every  passing  day.  Purges 
take  place  mercilessly  in  the  military, 
the  church,  and  throughout  Greek  so- 
ciety as  the  Fascist  dictatorship  tightens 
its  grip  on  every  aspect  of  Greek  life. 

Mr.  President,  our  State  Department 
made  a  serious  mistake  in  extending  dip- 
lomatic recognition  to  the  military  Junta 
in  Athens.  That  mistake  has  been  com- 
ponded  by  the  continuation  of  military 


assistance  to  that  terrorist  regime.  Since 
the  brutal  Fascists  took  power  3  years 
ago,  the  United  States  has  given  $234 
million  of  American  taxpayers'  money  in 
militar>-  assistance  to  help  maintain 
these  Fascist  colonels  in  power. 

Today  the  Greek  people  are  being 
crushed  by  a  regime  as  tyrannical  as  any 
in  the  world.  Meanwhile,  our  State  De- 
partment does  nothing  more  than  pay 
lipservice  toward  restoring  freedom  to 
Greece.  We  continually  express  our  con- 
cern but  take  no  real  steps  toward  oust- 
ing the  junta. 

Despite  the  claims  of  State  Depart- 
ment officials  that  the  United  States  is 
without  power  to  affect  significantly  the 
state  of  affairs  in  Greece  today,  It  Is  ob- 
vious that  there  Is  much  we  could  do. 

The  United  States  should  sever  dip- 
lomatic relations  with  the  Greek  dicta- 
torship, withdraw  our  Ambassador,  and 
close  our  Embassy,  leaving  only  a  cus- 
todial group:  and  thereby  indicate  our 
disapproval  of  the  regime  in  such  a  way 
that  the  Greek  people  could  not  be  mis- 
taken about  it. 

We  should  suspend  completely  the 
delivery  of  all  military/  and  economic 
assistance  to  Greece. 

Our  Govenmient  has  available  a  wide- 
range  of  economic  powers  that  it  could 
exercise  to  apply  pressure  on  the  Greek 
Government  to  end  the  torturing  of  po- 
litical prisoners  and  to  restore  civil  lib- 
erties to  the  Greek  people. 

The  United  States  should  Join  forces 
with  its  friends  in  the  Council  of  Europe 
to  isolate  the  military  Junta  politically 
and  economically  as  various  Western 
E^iropean  governments  are  prepared  to 
do. 

Finally,  we  have  the  ultimate  sanction 
of  moving  to  expel  Greece  from  NATO 

None  of  these  steps  hsis  been  taken  and 
the  suffering  in  the  torture  chambers  of 
Bouboulinas  Street  continues.  The  free- 
dom-loving people  of  Greece  are  looking 
for  a  sign  from  the  United  States — a 
genuine  sign  that  will  assist  them  in  re- 
gaining their  freedom.  The  eight  million 
liberty-loving  Greek  people  regard  our 
aid  to  their  oppressors  as  the  most  pow- 
erful factor  in  keeping  them  In  power. 

Mr.  President,  for  Americans  the  sad- 
dest part  of  the  unfolding  tragedy  in 
Greece  Is  the  fact  that  our  own  Govern- 
ment has.  through  diplomatic  recogni- 
tion and  military  assistance,  condoned 
the  tyranny  and  brutality  of  the  colonels. 
In  the  eyes  of  free  people  everywhere  we 
have  been  the  accomplices  of  tyranny. 

Officials  of  our  State  Department  and 
Defense  Department  should  stop  using 
our  prestige  and  valuable  resources  In 
behalf  of  these  Fascist  tyrants.  Our  ef- 
forts must  be  directed  at  revitalizing 
democracy  in  Greece  and  restoring  pow- 
er to  the  downtrodden  Greek  people.  It 
Is  clearly  not  In  our  best  Interest  that 
tyrannical  rule — whether  in  Greece.  Bra- 
zil. Haiti  or  elsewhere — be  aided  and 
abetted  by  the  United  States. 

In  that  connection,  John  Gunther  In 
his  great  work  "Inside  Europe  Today" 
wrote: 

One  lesson  that  may  well  be  drawn  from 
all  this  Is  that  It  Is  always  dangerous  for  a 
democracy,  like  the  TTnlted  States,  to  be- 
come too  closely  Involved  with  a  dictator  or 
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seml-dlctator.  no  matter  how  convenient 
this  may  seem  to  be.  It  Is  the  people  who 
count  In  the  long  run.  and  no  regime  is 
worth  supporting  if  It  keeps  citizens  down— 
If  only  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  wUl 
kick  It  out  In  time. 


ONE-WAY  PRESS 


nlcated  to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Leonartt 
one  of  his  secretaries,  and  he  announced 
that  on  April  11.  1970  the  President  had 
approved  and  signed  the  act  (S.  227)  to 
provide  for  loans  to  Indian  tribes  and 
tribal  corporations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses.   


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  when  I  re- 
turned from  Kansas  on  Sunday,  I 
scanned  the  Saturday  issue  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post.  ^      J      X..  w 

There  was  a  two-column  head  which 
said  "Senators  Counter  President's 
Attack."  ' 

For  12  full  inches  we  were  told  about 
the  Senators  who  had  questioned  the 
President's  motives  in  deciding  not  to 
nominate  at  this  time  another  southern 
appellate  Judge  to  the  Supreme  Court. 
Almost  every  Senator  who  spoke  against 
the  President  was  named  and  quoted. 

It  was  not  until  we  turned  to  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  story  that  we  learned 
that  the  President  had  been  defended  at 
all. 

Two  defenders  were  cited  by  the 
author  of  this  column.  The  other  five 
were  not  mentioned. 

Mr.  President,  this,  frankly,  is  mis- 
representing the  facts.  The  thousands  of 
persons  who  daUy  depend  on  the  Post  for 
their  information  deserve  something 
better.  They  must  beUeve,  after  reading 
the  Post,  that  the  Senate  overwhelm- 
ingly opposed  the  President's  statement. 
Prom  Mr.  Rich's  story  they  have  a  right 
to  think  so.  But  it  is  not  so  and  I  stand 
here  today  to  tell  them  it  is  not  so, 
knowing,  of  course,  this  statement  is  un- 
likely to  make  Mr.  Rich's  next  story. 

Mr.  President,  I  call  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  who  may  not  have  been 
present  on  Friday  to  the  Record  of  that 
date.  The  facts  are  there.  They  are  not 
in  the  Post.  ^^      ^    .. 

Neither.  Mr.  President,  are  they  in  the 
New  York  Times. 

The  Times  went  on  for  27  Inches  of 
type,  not  counting  heads,  before  it 
bothered  to  mention  that  there  was  some 
support  for  the  President  in  the  Senate. 
Then  it  was  brushed  off  in  one  short 
paragraph.  The  author  of  this  was 
John  W.  Finney.  ..  .^  .  .v 

But  let  me  hasten  to  add  that  the 
Times  to  which  I  refer  is  the  city  edition 
which  we  see  here  in  Washington.  The 
Times  editors  have  a  habit  of  running 
one  version  in  an  edition  no  one  in 
Washington  sees,  then  pointing  to  It 
when  there  is  a  complaint  about  the 
version  that  appears  in  the  Washington 
edition.  ,^     ^ 

At  any  event.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
two  of  the  Nation's  largest  newspapers 
failing  to  report  what  the  people  have 
the  right  to  know. 

Mr.   President,   I  have  no  desire  to 
censure  the  press,  but  1  would  like  to 
occasionally  see  fair  and  objective  re- 
porting of  the  news. 
It  would  be  shocking  but  refreshing. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 
As  in  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Hollings)  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
(For  nominations  received  today,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentaUves,  by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  the  foUowing  bills,  in  which 
it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate: 

HJl  16900.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Treasury  and  Post  Office  Departments, 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President,  and 
certain  Independent  agencies,  for  the  flscaa 
year  ending  June  SO,   1971,  and  for  other 

^"hR^69iT  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  leglsl^ve  branch  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  Jvme  30, 1971.  and  for  other  purposes. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 
The  following  bills  were  each   read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations: 

HJl  1«900.  An  act  making  appropriations 
far  the  Treasury  and  Post  Office  Dep^- 
ments.  the  ExecuUve  Office  of  the  Pru- 
dent, and  certain  independent  agencies.  lor 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971.  and  for 
other  purposes;  and 

HJl  16915/ An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  legislative  branch  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30. 1971,  and  for  other  purposes. 


PETITIONS 


MESSAGES  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OP  BILL 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  commu- 


Petitlons  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore 

(Mr.  Allen)  :  ._.,.■ 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 

of  the  State  of  Kansas;  to  the  Committee  on 

Commerce: 
"House  Concukkent  Resolution  No.  1084 

"A  concurrent  resolution  memoralizino  the 
congress  of  the  untted  states  to  amend 

THE    uniform   time  ACT   OF    1966 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives of  the  State  of  Kansas,  the  Senate 
concurring  therein:  That  the  Legislature  of 
the  state  of  Kansas  respectfully  petitions  the 
congress  of  the  United  States  to  amend  the 
Ui^orm  -nme  Act  of  1966  to  provide  that 
observance  to  daylight  saving  time  Inthe 
United  States  shaU  be  Umlted  to  the  period 
in  each  year  between  Memorlai  Day  and 
lAbor  Day  of  such  year.       

"Be  it  further  resolved:  That  a  duly  at- 
tested copy  dt  this  resolution  be  Immedi- 
ately transmitted  by  the  Secretary  of  SUte 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  the  clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  and  to  each  mem- 
Ijer  of  the  Congress  from  this  state. 


"I  hereby  certify  that  the  above  Concur- 
rent Resolution  originated  In  the  House,  and 
was  adopted  by  that  body  February  25,  1970 
"Calvin  A.  Strawig, 
"Speaker  of  the  House. 
"L.  O.  Hazen, 
"Chief  Clerk  of  the  House." 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Kansas;  to  the  Commltt«»« 
on  Foreign  Relations : 

"HOUSE  concurrent  RESOLUTION  NO.   1111 

"A  Concurrent  Resolution  memorializing  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  direct  the 
Department  of  State  to  undertake  a  more 
determined  effort  to  obtain  the  release  of 
names  of  prisoners  now  held;  to  effect  the 
Immediate  release  of  sick  and  wounded 
prisoners:  to  achieve  Impartial  inspections 
of  prisoner  of  war  faculties;  to  assure 
proper  treatment  of  all  prisoners;  to  facili- 
tate the  regular  flow  of  mall;  to  obtain  the 
release  and  freedom  from  captivity  of  thoea 
American  men  of  this  "undeclared"  war 
with  North  Vietnam 

"Whereas,  Article  VI  of  the  United  States 
Constitution  ^jeclfloaUy  states  that  provi- 
sions of  treaties  ratified  by  the  United  States 
Government  become  the  'supreme  law  of  the 

land';  and  

"Whereas,  Notwithstanding  solenin  prom- 
isee ratified  at  the  Internatlanal  conference 
at  Geneva  that  all  prisoners  of  war  captured 
woiild  be  given  the  respect  of  humane  treat- 
ment; that  Article  2  of  the  convention  iwo- 
vldes  that  It  "shall  apply  to  all  cases  of  de- 
clared war  or  any  other  armed  oonfilct  which 
may  arise  between  two  or  mare  of  the  High 
Contracting  parties,  evem  If  the  state  of  war 
l8  not  recognized  by  one  of  them';  and 

"Whereas.  The  government  of  Ncwth  Viet- 
nam acceded  to  the  convention  on  June  28, 
1957.  and  the  government  of  South  Vietnam 
acceded  to  the  convention  on  November  14. 
1953.  tt-nrt  the  government  of  the  United 
States  acceded  to  the  convention  on  August 
2,  1955;  no  pretense  of  compliance  has  been 
advanced  by  North  Vietnam  or  the  National 
Liberation  Front  (Viet  Cong)  despite  the 
reminder  to  do  so  on  Jime  11.  1965.  by  M. 
Jacques  Preymond.  Vice  President  of  the  In- 
ternational Committee  of  the  Red  Croes;  and 
"Whereas,  Repeated  appecds  on  the  part  of 
wives,  parents,  relatives,  and  dependents  of 
those  unfortunate  victims  of  Communlsrt 
violence  have  proven  Ineffective  through  the 
United  States  Department  of  State;  Now. 
therefore. 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  Kansas,  the  Senate  con- 
curHng  therein:  That  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  of  America  direct  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  to  undertake  a  more  deter- 
mined effort  to  obtain  the  release  of  names 
of  prisoners  now  held;  to  effect  the  Imme- 
diate release  of  sick  and  wounded  prisoners; 
to  achieve  Impartial  Inspections  of  prisoner 
of  war  facilities;  to  assure  proper  treatment 
of  all  prisoners;  to  fadUtate  the  regular  fiow 
of  mall;  and  most  importantly,  to  obtain  the 
release  and  freedom  from  captivity  of  those 
American  men  of  this  'vmdeclared  war'  with 
North  Vietnam. 

"Be  U  further  resolved:  "niat  a  duly  at- 
tested copy  of  this  resolution  be  Immediately 
transmitted  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the 
Honorable  Richard  M.  Nixon,  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States,  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States,  each 
member  of  the  Congress  from  this  state. 

"I  hereby  certify  that  the  above  Concur- 
rent Resolution  originated  in  the  House,  and 
•was  adopted  by  that  body  March  9.  1970. 
"House  concurred  in  Senate  amendments 

Maroh  14.  1970. 

"Calvin  A.  Strawig, 
"Speaker  of  the  House. 
•a..  O.  Hazkk. 
"Chief  Clerk  of  the  Bouse." 
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A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Itansas;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary : 


transmitted  by  the  Secretary  of  SUte  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
to  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
nf  th>  TTnlted  States,  to  each  member  of  the 


or  instrumentaUty  therwoT;  and  be  It  fur- 
ther ^  ^  . 
"Resolved.  That  a  duly  attested  copy  of 
this  Joint  Resolution  shaU  be  Immediately 
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A  ooncurrent  resolution  of  the  L*gl8l»tur» 
of  the  State  of  Kuum:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  JudlcUry: 

"Houss  CoscwLKirt  RraonrnoN  No.  1081 
"A  Concurrent  Resolution  rescmdlng  the 
action  of  the  legislature  of  the  »tate  of 
Kansas  memorializing  congress  to  caU  con- 
venUons  for  the  purpoee  of  proposing 
amendments  to  the  ConsUtutlon  of  the 
United  States 

"Whereas.  The  legislature  In  adopting  sen- 
ate concurrent  re«>lutlon  No.  4  on  Janu- 
ary 31.  1863.  memorlallred  congress  to  call  a 
convention  for  the  purpose  of  amendmg  the 
ConsUtutlon  of  the  United  States  In  regard 
to  restricting  or  limiting  any  state  In  the 
apportionment  of  representation  in  lU  legis- 
lature and  In  regard  to  the  prevention  of  the 
Judicial  power  of  the  United  States  extending 
to  any  suit  In  law  or  equity  to  any  con- 
troversy relating  to  apportionment  of  repre- 
sentation in  the  state  legislature,  and  such 
resolution  Is  now  nioot  In  that  the  house  of 
representatives  and  senate  of  the  legislature 
of  the  Stat*  of  Kansas  have  already  been 
apportioned  since  the  adoption  of  such  reso- 
lution, and  the  senate  and  house  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  legislature  of  the  state  of 
Kansas  are  preparing  to  reapportion  In  the 
1971  legislative  session:  and 

"Whereas.  The  legislature  of  the  state  of 
Kansas  In  adopting  senate  concurrent  reso- 
lution No.  3  on  January  31.  1963.  memorial- 
ized Congress  to  call  a  convention  for  the 
purpose  of  amending  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  a  change  in  the 
procedure  for  amending  said  Constitution 
and  such  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  may  be  proposed  without 
the  necessity  of  calling  a  constitutional  con- 
vention which  might  relegate  to  Itself  the 
power  to  rewrite  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States:  and 

"Whereas.  The  legislature  of  the  state  of 
Kansas  in  adopting  senate  concurrent  reso- 
lution No.  23  on  AprU.  1,  1963.  petitioned 
Congress  to  call  a  convention  for  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  for  the  election  of 
the  president  and  vice-president  in  a  manner 
fair  and  Just  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  and  such  amendment  to  the  United 
States  Constitution  could  be  proposed  with- 
out the  necessity  of  calling  a  constitutional 
convention  which  might  relegate  to  Itself  the 
power  to  rewrite  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion, and 

"Whereas,  The  legislature  of  the  state  of 
Kansas  In  adopting  senate  concturent  reso- 
lution No.  1  on  January  27.  1965,  applied  to 
Congress  to  call  a  convention  for  the  purpose 
of  proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  In  regard  to  allow- 
ing states  which  have  a  bicameral  legislature 
to  apportion  the  membership  of  one  house  of 
such  legislature  on  factors  other  than  popu- 
lation, and  removing  any  restrictions  or  limi- 
tations on  a  state  in  Its  determination  of  how 
membership  of  governing  bodies  of  Its  sub- 
ordinate units  shall  be  apportioned,  and  such 
amendment  to  the  United  States  Constltu- 
tlon  could  be  proposed  without  the  necessity 
of  calling  a  constitutional  convention  which 
might  relegate  to  Itaelf  the  power  to  rewrite 
the  United  States  constitution:  Now,  there- 
fore. 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Represent' 
atives  of  the  State  of  Karuas.  the  Senate  con- 
cvLrrtng  therein:  That  the  legislature  rescind 
Its  action  on  Janimry  31,  1963.  by  which  It 
adopted  senate  concurrent  resolutions  Nos. 
3  and  4,  and  rescind  Its  action  of  AprU  1, 
1963,  by  which  It  adopted  senate  concurrent 
resolution  No.  33  and  rescind  Its  action  of 
January  27,  196S.  by  which  It  adopted  senate 
concurrent  resolution  No.  1,  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved.  That  duly  attested 
oopiM   of    this   resolution   be    lmmsdl*t«ly 


transmitted  by  the  Secretary  of  SUte  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
to  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States,  to  each  member  of  the 
congress  from  this  state,  and  to  the  legis- 
latures of  all  other  states  of  the  United 
SUtes.  _ 

•1  hereby  certUy  that  the  above  Concur- 
rent Resolution  originated  In  the  House,  and 
was  adopted  by  that  body  February  10.  1970. 
"House  concurred  In  Senate  amendments 
March  12.  1970. 

"Calvim    a.   St»awio. 

"Speaker  of  the  House. 
*X.  O.  Hazbn. 

"Chief  Clerk  of  the  House." 
A  joint  resolution  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

"House  Joint  Rtsolotioh  No.  81 
"Memorializing  the  Congress  to  submit  to 
the  states  an  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  SUtes. 
"Whereas,  taxes  by  the  United  States  Oov- 
emment  on  the  Interest  on  evidences  of  in- 
debtedness   of    states,    their    poUtlcal    sub- 
divisions, and  the  agencies  and  Instrumen- 
talities thereof.  Impose  a  burden  on  the  sov- 
ereign power  of  the  states,  and  their  political 
subdivision,   agencies  and  Instrumentalities 
to  borrow  money  for  essential  state  and  local 
purposes:  and 

"Whereas,  the  constantly  recxirrlng  at- 
tempU  of  Congress  and  the  Treasury  De- 
partment of  the  United  States  to  tax  the 
Interest  on  such  evidences  of  Indebtedness 
has  severely  damaged  the  ability  of  the  states 
and  their  political  subdivisions,  agencies  and 
Instrumentalities  to  borrow  money,  and  has 
substantially  Increased  the  cost  of  such  bor- 
rowmgs  to  the  detriment  of  the  taxpayers  of 
the  states  and  their  poUtlcal  subdivisions, 
agencies  and  instrumentalities;  and 

"Whereas  such  recurring  attempts  to  tax 
the  interest  on  such  evidences  of  indebted- 
ness flout  the  Constitutional  principle  of 
reciprocal  inter-govemmental  tax  Immunity 
first  enimclated  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  SUtes  in  McCulloch  v.  Mary- 
Und  (4  Wheat  316)  In  the  year  1819  and 
more  specifically  applied  by  that  Court  In 
Pollack  V.  Farmers"  Lotm  A  Trust  Co.  (167 
UwS.  429)  and  later  cases:  anif 

"Whereas.  It  U  advisable  and  In  the  best 
Interest  of  the  sUtes  to  prevent  future  at- 
tempu  to  tax  the  Interest  on  such  evidences 
of  Indebtedness  by  amending  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  SUtes  to  unequivocally 
state  the  principle  of  reciprocal  InUr-gov- 
emmental  tax  Unmunlty  In  respect  of  taxes 
on  the  Interest  on  such  evidences  of  In- 
debtedness and  thereby  restore  Investor  con- 
fidence to  the  market  for  such  evidences  of 
Indebtedness  and.  consequently,  reduce  the 
cost  of  borrowing  by  the  sUtes  and  their 
political  subdivisions,  agencies  and  Instru- 
mentalities; now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved,  by  the  House  of  Delegatoa,  the 
SenaU  concurring.  That  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  Is  hereby  memorialized  to 
submit  to  the  legislatures  of  the  sUtes  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
SUtes  in  the  following  form,  which  amend- 
ment Is  hereby  ratified  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  SUtes  on 
behalf  of  the  SUU  of  Virginia,  by  this  Joint 
Resolution,  to  wit: 

"  "Without  the  consent  of  a  state.  Congress 
shall  have  no  power  to  lay  and  collect  any 
tax.  direct  or  indirect,  upon  the  Income  de- 
rived from  InUrest  paid  on  evidences  of  In- 
debtedness of  such  sUU,  or  of  any  politi- 
cal subdivision,  agency  or  Instrumentality 
thereof,  nor  shall  any  state  have  power,  with- 
out the  consent  of  Congress,  to  lay  and 
collect  any- tax.  direct  or  indirect.  i»pon  the 
Income  derived  from  Interest  paid  on  obllca- 
Uons  of  the  United  SUtes  or  of  any  agsney 


or  instrumentaUty  thersor;  and  be  It  fur- 
ther ^  ^  . 
"Resolved.  That  a  duly  attested  copy  of 
this  Joint  Resolution  shaU  be  Immediately 
transmitted  by  the  CTerk  of  the  Bouse  ol 
Delegates  to  both  the  President  and  Sec- 
retary of  the  SenaU  of  the  United  SUtes 
and  to  the  Speaker  and  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
RepresenUUves  of  the  United  SUtes. 

"Agreed    to   by   the   House   of    Delegates 
March  9,  1970. 

"OtoBox  R.  Rich. 

"Clerk. 
"Agreed  to  by  the  SenaU  March  14,  1970. 
"Bkn  D.  Lact. 

"Clerk." 


REPORT  OP  A  COMMITTEE 
The  following  report  of  a  committee 
was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  with  an  amendment: 

S.  3544.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Act,  as  amended.  In  order 
to  exund  the  authorization  for  appropria- 
tions and  provide  for  the  uniform  compenaa- 
Uon  of  Assistant  Directors  (Rept.  N<fc  91-766) . 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 
Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time  and.  by   unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

ByMr.  JAVTTS: 
8. 3711.  A  bill  to  provide  a  national  bealta 
Insurance  program  by  exUndlng  the  bene- 
fiu.  enlarging  the  coverage,  expanding  the 
role  of  prlvau  carriers,  and  otherwise  Im- 
proving the  health  Insurance  program  esub- 
Ushed  by  ttUe  XVm  of  the  Social  Security 
Act,  and  by  esubllshlng  a  new  Utle  XX  to 
such  act  to  provide  comparable  health  Insur- 
ance benefiu  to  individuals  not  covered 
therefor  under  the  program  esUbllshed  by 
such  Utle  XVin.  by  providing  Federal  assist- 
ance to  develop  local  comprehensive  health 
service  sysUms,  and  authorizing  the  esub- 
Ushment  of  federally  chartered  national 
health  Insurance  corporations;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Javits  when  he 
introduced  the  blU  appear  earUer  In  tixe 
REcoas  under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
ByMr.  MATHIAS: 
S  3712.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  city  of 
Frederick,  Md.;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  3713.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  District  of 
Columbia  Government  to  undertake  the 
planning,  construction  and  operation  of  a 
supplemental  water-supply  intake  In  the 
fresh-water  tidal  estuary  of  the  Potomac 
River,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  ColumbU. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Mathias  when  he 
introduced  the  last  bill  appear  later  In  the 
RxcosD  under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
ByMr.  CRANSTON: 
S.  3714.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Clndellne 
Dawn  Dillon;  to  the  Committee  on  th« 
Judiciary. 

By  ISz.  BROOECE: 
S.  3715.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  President, 
subject  to  congressional  disapproval,  to  raise 
or  lower  Income  tax  rates  by  not  more  than 
10  percent;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  3716.  A    blU   for   the   reUef   of   Bridget 
Hanna;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
(The   remarks   of   Mr.   BaooKX    when  he 
introduced  the  first  blU  appear  Uter  In  the 
Rxcoao  under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  BtTRDICK: 
8  8717.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Cods  of  1954  to  proTlds  for  tlM  ooo- 
tlniMtlon  of  the  Investmant  tax  credit  for 
snMUl  businesses,  and  for  othsr  purposa*;  to 
the  OommlttM  on  FlnanM. 
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8  3713— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
RELATINO  TO  A  SUPPLEMENTAL 
WATER-SUPPLY  INTAKE  EN  T^ 
PRESH-WATER  TIDAL  ESTUARY 
OF  THE  POTOMAC  RIVER 


Mr  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  S,  3713,  to  authorize  the 
planning,  construction,  and  operation  of 
a  supplemental  water  supiily  intake  to 
the  fresh  water  tidal  estuary  of  the  Po- 
tomac River.  , 
Enactment  of  Uils  legislation  now  is 
Important  to  insure  that  the  Distinct  of 
Columbia  has  an  adequate  supply  of 
water  during  those  summer  periods  when 
the  flow  of  the  Potomac  is  low. 

Last  summer  we  faced  a  water  short- 
age that  would  have  been  critical  had 
the  July  rains  not  descended  upon  us. 
In  anticipation  of  that  emergency,  the 
Army  Con*  of  Engineers  was  preparing 
to  float  barges  up  tlw  Potomac  River  to 
a  point  Just  below  LltUe  Palls  to  pump 
water  out  of  the  estuary  into  the  city  s 
water  supply  system. 

The  bUl  I  am  introducing  today  would 
forestall  such  makeshift  responses  to 
critical  situations  by  enabling  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  construct  a  perma- 
nent intake  facility.  There  would  then 
be  no  more  water  crises  in  times  of  low 

flow 

Last  year  both  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  the  Committee 
on  PubUc  Works  of  the  Senate  examined 
the   Washington    water   situation   very 
carefully.  At  that  time  we  received  abun- 
dant testimony  from  all  quarters  that 
the  upper  estuary  could  be  used  as  a 
source  of  supplemental  water  supply  for 
the  District.  The  only  disagreement  was 
on  how  much  water  could  be  taken  out 
during  periods  of  low  flow  in  the  river 
without  drawing  on  water  of  unreliable 
auallty.  The  most  conservative  estimate, 
presented  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  was 
50  millions  gallons  a  day  for  60  days-- 
more  than  would  be  required  to  meet 
anticipated  shortages  for  years  to  come. 
Other  competent  witnesses  testified  that 
the  potable  water  resources  of  the  estu- 
ary   are    unlimited.    Several    extensive 
studies  are  now  being  conducted  which 
will  give  us  hard  information  about  the 
saife  limits  of  estuarial  use. 

The  performance  of  the  Blue  Plains 
treatment  plant  is  a  critical  factor  in 
improving  the  quality  of  the  water  in 
the  upper  estuary.  I  am  very  encouraged 
by  the  research  now  under  way  by  the 
FMeral  Water  Pollution  Control  Admin- 
istration and  the  District  of  Columbia 
Government  at  Blue  Plains,  and  by  the 
plans  recenUy  announced  for  dramatic 
upgrading  of  Blue  Plains.  This  will  be 
an  expensive  task  but  its  rapid  comple- 
tion is  essential. 

In  testimony  before  the  Committee  on 
PubUc  Works,  I  urged  that  several  steps 
be  taken  promptiy  to  oope  effectively 
with  the  immediate  and  long-range  wa- 
ter situation  confronting  Washington. 
This  legislation  today  is  designed  to  im- 
plement one  of  those  steps:  Immediate 
completion  of  the  wnergency  pumping 
faculties  proposed  by  the  corps  for  tak- 
ing limited  amounts  of  fresh  water  from 
the  upper  Potomac  estuary  near  Chain 
Bridge. 


Jdr.  President,  construction  of  a  per 
manent  Intake  faculty  is  the  appropriate 
way    to    solve    Washington's    seasonal 
water  shortage  problem. 

It  Is  the  most  inexpensive  way  to  solve 
the  problem.  By  1968  prices,  construction 
of  a  two-unit  Intake  f  acUity— each  unit 
with  a  capacity  of  200  million  gallons  a 
day—was  estimated  to  cost  $5  million. 
This  facility  would  be  enough  to  provide 
a  safe  margin  of  water  supply  until  1990. 
when  another  two-unit  facility  could  be 
constructed. 

It  is  also  the  way  to  Insure  that  the 
Potomac  Basin  is  kept  in  its  natural 
state,  unimpaired  by  Army  Corps  of 
Engineer  dams  on  the  main  stem  of  the 
river.  For,  In  the  last  analysis,  the  ma- 
jor rationale  for  a  large  number  of 
Army-type  dams  Is  to  Increase  the  flow 
of  the  water  down  the  Potomac  River 
in  order  to  increase  the  water  available 
for  consumption  In  the  Washington  area. 
It  has  been  asserted  that  all  the  pur- 
ported advantages  of  the  Army  dams  can 
be  accomplished  much  more  efQciently 
in  other  ways: 

Washington's  water  supply  can  be  as- 
sured by  the  estuarial  Intake. 

Local  water  supply  needs  can  be  as- 
sured by  the  construction  of  small  head- 
water, Soil  Conservation  Service  type 
dams  which  do  not  mean  big  draw- 
downs during  midsummer,  high  recrea- 
tion use  months. 

Water  recreation  for  residents  of  the 
Washington  area  can  be  provided  by 
cleaning  up  the  estuary  and  making  it 
usable  for  both  swimming  and  boating. 
Water  recreation  for  residents  in  other 
parts  of  the  basin  can  be  provided  In 
coimecUon  with  the  headwater  dams  or 
on  the  flatwater  sections  of  the  Potomac 
lUver.  ,^      .  , 

Improved  water  quality  can  ultimately 
be  assured  by  elimination  of  poUution  at 
its  source,  upstream   and  downstream. 
The  old  time  method  of  flusWng  p<d- 
lution  downstream  and  out  to  sea  is— 
everyone  agrees  now— no  longer  accepta- 
ble. ^       .„ 
Any  problem  of  flooding  can  be  ade- 
quatelv  handled  by  the  construction  of 
small  headwater  dams  and  other  local 
impoundment  structures  in  areas  where 
flooding  Is  a  problem.  Flooding  is  not  a 
serious  problem  in  aU  parts  of  the  basin. 
These  arguments  must  be  fully  con- 
sidered. I  intend  to  work  with  Feder^, 
State,  and  local  officials  in  the  basin  to 
examine  such  alternatives  and  develop 
ways  to  meet  the  region's  needs  at  low- 
est cost  and  with  the  least  environmen- 
tal damage. 

Perhaps  the  most  telling  argumeit  tor 
construction  of  the  estuarial  Intake 
facility  is  money. 

The  corps  estimated  last  summer  that 
it  would  cost  $1  million  to  install  and 
operate  ttie  emergency  barge  intake  sys- 
tem to  cope  with  last  summer's  drought. 
For  an  estimated  $5  million  we  could 
construct  a  f  aciUty  that  would  be  avaU- 
able  year  in  and  year  out  to  meet  water 
shortage  crises— and  it  would  not  take  a 
last  minute  rush  to  get  it  set  up.  Further- 
more, the  corps  estimates  of  the  cost  of 
constructing  enough  dams  on  ttie 
Potomac  and  its  tributaries  to  meet  fu- 


ture needs  without  using  any  other  toj^ 
range  between  $300  and  $500  million.  -The 
several  hundred  million  dollars  that 
could  be  saved  in  the  long  run  by  relying 
on  the  estuary  for  Washington's  supple- 
mental water  supply  needs  could  be  put 
to  great  advantage  in  helping  to  improve 
the  quality  of  the  water  in  the  estuary. 

We  tire  approaching  the  day  when  the 
total  recycling  of  water  will  be  a  com- 
mon practice  in  this  country.  It  is  al- 
ready feasible  and  used  in  some  areas. 
While  success  in  using  the  estuary  as  a 
supplemental  source  of  water  for  Wash- 
ington is  not  d^jendent  upon  a  system 
of  recycling  water,  it  would  certainly  be 
compatible  with  such  a  system  should  it 
be  developed  for  this  area.  Construction 
of  upstream  Army-type  dams  would  not 
be  Thus,  the  investment  in  the  program 
I  am  proposing  today  is  an  investment 
that  looks  toward  the  future  while  meet- 
ing present-day  needs.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HoLLiNGS) .  The  bill  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3713)  to  authorize  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  government  to  under- 
take the  planning,  construction  and 
operation  of  a  supplemental  water  sup- 
ply mtake  in  the  fresh  water  tidal 
estuary  of  the  Potomac  River,  and  for 
other  purposes;  introduced  by  Mr. 
Mathi/vs,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
titie,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 


S. 


3715— INTRODUCTION  OP  FLEXI- 
BLE FISCAL  POLICY  ACT 


Mr  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  the  se- 
vere strains  on  the  Nation's  economy 
have  lingered  now  for  many  months.  The 
administrations'  commendable  efforts  to 
curb  inflation  and  to  bring  the  country 
back  to  economic  stability  have  encount- 
ered great  difficulty.  It  is  not  yet  clear 
how  soon  or  how  effectively  the  steiii 
economic  medicine  of  recent  months  will 
succeed  in  this  essential  task. 

Yet  one  thing  is  all  too  clear.  The 
United  States  has  fought  the  war  against 
inflation  with  primitive  and  inadequate 
weapons.  The  measures  to  cool  the  econ- 
omy came  much  too  late;  every  reputable 
economist  agrees  now — and  agreed  y^rs 
ago— that  efforts  to  head  off  Inflation 
should  have  begun  no  later  than  1965 
or  1966,  when  the  vast  expansion  of  the 
Vietnam  war  fueled  the  damaging  surge 
through  which  we  are  still  passing.  The 
tragic  consequences  of  the  failure  to 
mamtain  stability  while  it  was  still  pos- 
sible to  do  so  will  be  compounded  if  the 
Nation  and  the  Congress  do  not  reap  the 
central  lesson  of  this  bitter  experience. 
It  Is  not  possible  to  undo  aU  the  damage 
that  has  been  done.  But  it  is  imperative. 
I  submit,  that  such  an  episode  not  be 

It  is  my  conviction,  stated  many  times 
before,  that  one  of  our  most  severe 
handicaps  in  combating  inflationary  or 
deflationary  impulses  Is  the  rigidity  of 
our  tax  structure.  The  long  and  complex 
procedures  for  changing  tax  rates  have 
virtually  removed  from  our  fiscal  axsMial 
the  option  of  rational  and  timely  tax 
adjustments  as  a  means  of  regulating 
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dangerous  economic  trends.  Certainly 
expenditure  control  is  vital  and  mone- 
tary policy  has  a  crucial  role  to  play,  but 
without  a  more  adaptable   tax   policy 


mending  a  tax  increase  to  cover  the  in- 
creased costs  of  the  Vietnam  war  and 
the  Congress  would  have  been  enabled 
to  consider  this  crucial  proposal  in  an 
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set  forth  In  seotlon  3  of  the  Employment  Act 
of    1946,    (3)    to   maintain    the    purchasing 
power  of  the  doll^,  or  (3)   to  maintain  the 
stability  of  the  monetary  system. 
"Sec.  59b.  Tax  Adjustment  Plans. 
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percentage,  not  greater  than  10  percent, 
specified  In  a  tax  adjustment  plan  as  the 
percentage  by  which  the  adjusted  tax  for  any 
taxable  year  Is  to  be  Increased  or  decreased 


shall  Supersede  other  rules  only  to  the  ex-  (2)   All  appeals  from  the  decisions  of  the 

tent  that  they  are  Inconsistent  therewith;  Chair  relating  to  the  application  of  the  rules 

and  of  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Representa- 

(2)    With  full  recognition  of  the  constl-  tlves,  as  the  case  may  be.  to  the  procedure 
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dangerous  economic  trends.  Certainly 
expenditure  control  Is  vital  and  mone- 
tary policy  has  a  crucial  role  to  play,  but 
without  a  more  adaptable  tax  policy 
those  important  instnunents  bear  an  in- 
ordinate burden.  Under  such  circum- 
stances they  engender  grave  distortions 
of  their  own,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  cur- 
rent disaster  which  afflicts  the  Nation's 
housing  market.  There  is  no  reason  to 
persist  in  this  error. 

A  variety  of  methods  might  be  con- 
sidered to  remedy  this  serious  defect  in 
our  economic  machinery.  It  should  be 
evident  that  any  plan  should  fully  re- 
spect the  constitutional  requirement 
vesting  in  the  Congress  responsibility 
and  authority  to  raise  revenue. 

I  am  today  introducmg  the  Flexible 
Fiscal  Policy  Act  which  meets  this  test 
and  which  will  also  serve  the  vital  in- 
terest which  I  have  described.  The  sim- 
ple purpose  of  this  legislation,  recogniz- 
ing that  economic  stability  and  optimal 
employment  levels  require  improved  pro- 
cedures for  timely  adjustments  in  tax 
rates.  Is  to  mesh  executive  and  legisla- 
tive responsibilities  more  constructively. 

Under  this  proposal,  when  the  Presi- 
dent determines  that  inflationary  or  de- 
flationary trends  threaten  the  economy, 
he  may  submit  to  the  Congress  a  tax  ad- 
justment plan  proposing  that  income  tax 
rates  be  raised  or  lowered  by  up  to  10 
percent.  Such  a  plan  would  take  effect 
only  if  neither  House  of  Congress  i>asses 
a  resolution  disapproving  it  within  60 
days.  This  concept  is  quite  similar  to  that 
followed  in  the  case  of  reorganization 
plans.  Any  such  resolution  of  disapproval 
would  be  highly  privileged  and  there 
would  be  clear  opportunity  for  the  Con- 
gress to  reject  any  tax  adjustment  plan 
which  did  not  meet  with  the  approval  of 
both  Houses.  Furthermore,  the  bill  re- 
tains full  legislative  authority  to  termi- 
nate any  such  plan  at  any  time. 

This  bUl  provides  a  straightforward 
mechanism  for  prompt  and  rational 
changes  in  fiscal  policy.  It  will  equip  the 
Nation's  policymakers  with  an  option 
which  could  have  forestalled  the  disas- 
trous inflation  we  are  currently  experi- 
encing. We  aU  recall  the  tardiness  with 
which  the  recent  surtax  was  recom- 
mended and  the  unfortunate  delays  In 
final  enactment  of  the  temporary  tax 
change. 

We  may  argue  endlessly  about  the  ex- 
act effects  of  the  surcharge  finally 
adopted,  but  few  can  disagree  that  it 
would  have  been  far  more  effective  If 
implemented  much  earlier.  In  my  opin- 
ion, the  President  should  have  followed 
the  advice  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee to  seek  authority  for  such  an  in- 
crease months  before  he  finally  acted. 
However,  it  is  understandable  that  the 
Chief  Elxecutive  may  have  been  intimi- 
dated both  by  the  political  implications 
of  requesting  a  tax  increase  and  by  the 
formidable  obstacles  to  achieving  con- 
gressional concurrence. 

I  believe  that  had  the  system  proposed 
In  the  Flexible  Fiscal  Policy  Act  existed 
In  1965  It  would  have  facilitated  more 
responsible  action  by  both  the  executive 
and  legislative  branches.  The  President 
might  have  been  encouraged  to  act  on 
sound   economic  principles   by   reoHxi- 


mendlng  a  tax  increase  to  cover  the  In- 
creased costs  of  the  Vietnam  war  and 
the  Congress  would  have  been  enabled 
to  consider  this  crucial  proposal  in  an 
accelerated  manner. 

Similarly,  in  periods  of  recession,  both 
the  President  and  the  Congress  would 
be  enabled  to  cut  taxes  quickly  if  that 
were  determined  to  be  a  helpful  means 
of  stimulating  demand  In  the  private 
sector.  This  modest  device  Is  not  a  pana- 
cea for  the  troubles  of  our  complicated 
economy.  It  Is  merely  one  tool  for  im- 
proving our  capacity  to  harness  that 
economy  in  the  interests  of  all  our  people. 

American  citizens  have  a  right  to  ex- 
pect that  our  political  leaders  will  find 
means  of  making  our  Constitution  re- 
sponsive to  the  requirements  of  modem 
times.  I  believe  this  proposal  contributes 
to  that  goal.  Integrated  with  appropriate 
expenditure  controls  and  adaptive  mone- 
tary policy,  more  vigorous  and  flexible 
application  of  the  revenue  power  will 
advance  the  cause  of  rational  manage- 
ment of  our  free-enterprise  system. 

I  hope  that  this  proposal  will  generate 
a  wide  consensiis  in  the  Congress  and  In 
the  country.  With  such  a  consensus  I  am 
confident  we  can  devise  the  innovations 
which  will  insure  greater  economic  se- 
curity for  every  American. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  at  this/point  in  the 
Record.  C 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cranston)  .  The  bill  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred;  and  without  ob- 


Mt  forth  In  a«otlon  2  of  the  Employment  Act 
of    1M6,    (3)    to   maintain   the   purchasing 
pow«r  of  the  dollar,  or  (3)  to  maintain  the 
etJthlllty  of  the  monetary  system. 
"Stc.  59b.  Tax  Adjustment  Plans. 

"(a)  Preparation  AND  Submission  TO  Con- 
gress.— When  the  Preeldent  determines  that 
an  adjustment  In  the  rates  of  the  taxes  Im- 
posed by  this  chapter  Is  necessary  to  aoootn- 
pUsh  one  or  more  of  the  purposes  stated  In 
section  69a,  he  shall  prepare  a  tax  adjust- 
ment plan  and  transmit  the  plan  (bearing 
an  identification  number)  to  the  Congress. 

"(b)  How  SUBMITTED. — The  President  shall 
have  a  tax  adjustment  plan  delivered  to 
both  Houses  on  the  same  day  and  to  each 
House  while  It  Is  In  session.  In  his  message 
transmitting  a  tax  adjustment  plan,  the 
President  shall  specify  the 'reasons  for  sub- 
mitting the  plan  to  the  Congress. 

"(c)  Disapproval  bt  Either  House  of  th« 
Congress. — A  tax  adjustment  plan  shall  take 
effect  at  the  end  of  sixty  calendar  days  after 
the  date  on  which  the  plan  is  transmitted 
to  the  Congress  unless,  between  the  date  of 
transmittal  and  the  end  of  the  sixty-day  pe- 
riod, either  House  of  the  Congress  passes  a 
resolution  stating  In  substance  that  such 
House  disapproves  the  tax  adjustment  plan. 

"(d)  Publication. — Any  proposed  tax  ad- 
justment plan  shall  be  printed  in  the  Federal 
Register,  and  any  tax  adjustment  plan  which 
takes  effect  shall  be  printed  In  the  Statutes 
at  Large  In  the  same  volume  as  the  public 
laws. 

"Sec.  69c.  Contents  and  Duration  o»  Tax 
aojttstment  puin. 

"(a)  In  Oensrai.. — ^A  tax  adjustment  plan 
submitted  to  the  Congress  under  section  69b 
shall— 

"(1)  specify  a  plus  or  minus  tax  adjust- 
ment percentage, 

(2)  specify  Its  effective  date  (which  may 


jection,  the  bill  will  be  printed  in  the     b^n,  or  after  the  date  on  which  the  plan 


Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3715)  to  authorize  the 
President,  subject  to  congressional  dis 
approval,  to  raise  or  lower  income  tax 
rates  by  not  more  than  10  percent,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Brookz.  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  3716 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houm  of 
Rejfresentativea    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Conuress  tuaembled. 
Section  1.  Short  Tttle. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Flexible  Fis- 
cal PoUcy  Act." 

Sec.  2.  Adjusticznt  or  Incoics  Tax  Rarb. 
(a)  In  Oenxral.— Subchapter  A  of  chap- 
ter 1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964 
(relating  to  determination  of  tax  liability)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  part : 

"part    Vn tax    AOJUSTICKNT   PLANS 

"Sec.  69a.  Findings  and  policy. 
"Sec.  59b.  Tax  adjustment  plans. 
"Sec.  59c.  Contents  and  duration  of  tax  ad- 
justment plan. 
"Sec.  69d.  Miscellaneous  provisions. 
"Sec.  69a.  Findings  and  Polict. 

"(a)  Findings. — The  Oxngrees  finds  that 
the  achievement  of  reasonable  economic  sta- 
bility and  optimal  levels  of  employment  re- 
quires a  flexible  fiscal  policy  responsive  to 
changing  conditions.  The  Congress  further 
finds  that,  within  the  limitations  and  for 
the  purposes  set  forth  in  this  part,  such  a 
policy  requires  an  improved  procedure  to 
make  timely  adjustments  In  t2ie  rates  of  In- 
come taxes. 

"(b)  PoLicT.— The  President  shaU  exercise 
the  authority  conferred  by  this  part  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  stabilizing  the  national 
economy  in  order  (1)   to  achieve  the  policy 
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submitted  to  the  Congress) , 
(3)  specify  the  temUnatlon  date  for  the 
'change  In  tax  rates  or  provide  that  the 
change  made  by  the  plaq  shall  remam  m 
effect  until  a  termination  date  Is  provided 
by  law  or  by  later  tax  adjustment  plan. 

"(4)  prescribe  tables  which  shall  apply.  In 
lieu  of  the  tables  contained  m  section  3403 
(relating  to  Income  tax  collected  at  source), 
with  respect  to  wages  paid  during  the  period 
specified  in  the  plan,  and 

"(5)  contain  such  other  provisions  as  the 
President  determines  are  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  part  of  the  plan. 

"(b)  Special  Provisions. — A  tax  adjust- 
ment plan  may — 

"  ( 1 )  provide  tables  specifying  the  amount 
of  addlUonal  tax  Imposed  within  specdflad 
adjusted  tax  brackets. 

"(2)  exempt  taxpayers  whose  adjusrted  tax 
does  not  exceed  the  amount  specified  In  the 
plan  from  any  Increase  In  tax  provided  by 
the  plan. 

"(3)  provide  that  any  decrease  In  tax  pro- 
vided by  the  plan  shall  not  apply  In  tha 
case  of  taxpayers  whoae  adjusted  tax  ex- 
ceeds the  amount  specified  In  the  plan,  and 

"(4)  specify  different  tax  adjustment  per- 
centages (plus  or  minus)  for  different  tax- 
able years  or  other  periods  ^>eclfled  in  the 
plan. 

"(c)  Duration. — A  tax  adjustment  plan 
which  has  taken  effect  shall  continue  In 
effect  until : 

"(1)  The  date  (if  any)  specified  in  the 
plan  for  its  termination; 

"(2)  The  date  specified  In  a  new  tax  ad- 
justment plan  which  takes  effect  as  pro- 
vided by  section  69b;  or 

"(3)  The  date  provided  by  law  enacted 
after  the  date  on  which  the  plan  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress. 

"(d)  DsFiMiTioNB. — For  purposes  of  this 
section — 

"(1)  Tax  adjtistment  percentage. — ^Tba 
term  'tax  adjustment  percentage'  means  the 
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percentage,  not  greater  than  10  percent, 
specified  In  a  tax  adjustment  plan  as  the 
percentage  by  which  the  adjusted  tax  for  any 
taxable  year  is  to  be  Increased  or  decreased 
under  the  plan. 

"(2)  Adjusted  tax. — The  term  'adjusted 
tax'  means,  with  respect  to  any  taxable  year, 
the  tax  Imposed  by  this  chapter  for  such 
taxable  year,  determined  without  regard  to— 

"(A)  the  taxes  Imposed  by  this  part,  sec- 
tion 66  (relating  to  minimum  tax) ,  section 
871  (a)  (relating  to  tax  on  nonresident  alien 
Individuals),  and  section  881  (relating  to 
tax  on  income  of  foreign  corporations  not 
connected  with  United  States  business) ;  and 

"(B)  any  increases  in  tax  under  section  47 
(a)  (relating  to  certain  dispositions,  etc..  of 
section  38  property)  or  section  614  (c)    (4) 

(C)  (relating  to  Increase  in  tax  for  deduc- 
tions under  section  616  (a)  prior  to  aggrega- 
tion) . 

and  reduced  by  an  amount  equal  to  the 
amount  of  any  credit  which  would  be  allow- 
able under  section  37  (relating  to  retirement 
income)  If  no  tax  were  Imposed  by  this  sec- 
tion for  such  taxable  year. 
"Sec.  69d.  Miscelxaneous  Provisions. 

"(a)  Special  Rule. — For  purposes  of  this 
title,  to  the  extent  the  tax  Imposed  by  this 
section  Is  attributable  (under  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate) 
to  a  tax  imposed  by  another  section  of  this 
chapter,  such  tax  shall  be  deemed  to  be  im- 
posed by  such  other  section. 

"(b)  Western  Hemisphere  Trade  Corpora- 
tions AND  Dividends  on  Certain  Prixbuod 
Stock. — In  computing,  for  a  taxable  year  of 
a  corporation,  the  fraction  described  In — 

"(1)  section  244(a)(2),  relating  to  deduc- 
tion with  respect  to  dividends  received  on 
the  preferred  stock  of  a  public  utility. 

"(2)  section  247(a)  (2),  relating  to  (Reduc- 
tion with  respect  to  certain  dividends  paid 
by  a  public  utility,  or 

"(3)  section  922(2) ,  relating  to  special  de- 
duction for  Western  Hemisphere  trade  cor- 
,poratlons. 

the  denominator  shall,  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate,  be 
increased  or  decreased  to  reflect  the  tax  ad- 
justment percentage. 

"(c)  Shareholders  op  Rsculated  Invest- 
ment Companies. — In  computing  the  amoxmt 
of  tax  deemed  paid  under  section  862(b)  (3) 

(D)  (11)  and  the  adjustment  to  basis  de- 
scribed In  secUon  852(b)  (3)  (D)  (Ul).  the 
percentages  set  forth  therein  shall  be  ad- 
justed under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate  to  reflect  the  tax 
adjustment  percentage." 

(b)  TaCHNICAL  AMD  CLBUCAI.  ASCKND- 
MXNTB. 

(1)  Section  21(a)  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1964  (relating  to  effect  of 
changes  in  tax  rates  during  taxable  year) 
is  amended  by  adding  Immediately  below 
paragraph  (2)  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence:  "If  the  amount  of  tax  imposed  by 
this  chapter  is  Increased  or  decreased  under 
part  VU  (relating  to  tax  adjustment  plans) 
such  Increase  or  decrease  shall  be  deemed  a 
change  In  the  rate  of  tax  of  such  tax  for 
purposes  of  this  subsection." 

(2)  The  table  of  parts  for  subchapter  A 
of  chapter  1  of  such  Code  Is  amended  by 
adding  below  the  last  Item  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"Part  vn.  Tax  adjtistment  plans." 
Sac.    3.   Elxxxcisx   op   (X>ngressional   Rulb- 
Makino  Power 

(a)  The  following  subsections  of  this  sec- 
tion are  enacted  by  the  Congress: 

(1)  As  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking 
power  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, respectively,  and  as  such  they 
shall  be  considered  as  part  of  the  rules  of 
each  House,  respectively,  but  applicable  only 
with  respect  to  the  procedure  to  be  followed 
In  such  House  in  the  case  of  resolutions  (as 
defined  in  subsection   (b);   and  such  rules 


shall  Supersede  other  rules  only  to  the  ex- 
tent that  they  are  Inconsistent  therewith; 
and 

(2)  With  full  recognition  of  the  consti- 
tutional right  of  either  Hoiise  to  change 
such  rules  (so  far  as  relating  to  the  proce- 
dure in  such  House)  at  any  time,  in  the 
same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  In 
the  case  of  any  other  rule  of  such  House. 

(b)  As  used  In  this  section,  the  term 
"resolution"  means  only  a  resolution  of 
either  of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  the 
matter  after  the  resolving  clause  of  which  Is 
as  follows: 

"That  the disapproves 

the  Tax  Adjustment  Plan  transmitted  to  the 

Congress  by  the  President  on , 

19 ", 

the  first  blank  space  therein  being  filled  with 
the  name  of  the  resolving  House  and  the 
other  blank  spaces  therein  being  appro- 
priately filled. 

(c)  All  resolutions  with  respect  to  a  tax 
adjustment  plan  Introduced  In  the  Senate 
shall  be  referred  by  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  CX>mmittee  on  Finance,  and  all  res- 
olutions with  respect  to  a  tax  adjustment 
plan  Introduced  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives shall  be  referred  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

(d)  (1 )  If  the  committee  to  which  has  been 
referred  a  resolution  with  respect  to  a  tax 
adjustment  plan  has  not  reported  it  before 
the  expiration  of  ten  calendar  days  after  Its 
introduction.  It  shall  then  (but  not  before) 
be  in  order  to  move  either  to  discharge  the 
committee  from  further  consideration  of 
such  resolution,  or  to  discharge  the  commit- 
tee from  fiurther  consideration  of  any  other 
resolution  with  respect  to  such  tax  adjust- 
ment plan  which  has  been  referred  to  the 
committee. 

(2)  Such  motion  may  be  made  only  by  a 
person  favoring  the  resolution,  shall  be 
highly  privileged  (except  that  it  may  not  be 
made  after  the  committee  has  reported  a 
resolution  with  respect  to  the  same  tax-ad* 
justment  plan) ,  and  debate  thereon  shall  be 
limited  to  not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be 
equally  divided  between  those  favoring  and 
those  opposing  the  resolution.  No  amend- 
ment to  such  motion  shall  be  in  order,  and 
It  shall  not  be  In  order  to  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  such  motion  Is  agreed  to 
or  disagreed  to. 

(3)  If  the  motion  to  discharge  Is  agreed 
to  or  disagreed  to.  such  motion  may  not  be 
renewed,  nor  may  another  motion  to  dis- 
charge the  committee  be  made  with  respect 
to  any  other  resolution  with  respect  to  the 
same  tax  adjustment  plan. 

(e)  (1)  When  the  committee  has  reported, 
or  has  been  discharged  from  further  con- 
sideration of.  a  resolution  with  respect  to 
a  tax  adjustment  plan.  It  shall  at  any  time 
thereafter  be  In  order  (even  though  a  pre- 
vloiis  motion  to  the  same  effect  has  been 
disagreed  to)  to  move  to  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  such  resolution.  Such  motion 
shall  be  highly  privileged  and  shall  not  be 
debatable.  No  amendment  to  such  motion 
shall  be  In  order  and  it  shall  not  be  In  order 
to  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  such 
motion  Is  agreed  to  or  disagreed  to. 

(2)  Debate  on  the  resolution  shall  be  lim- 
ited to  not  to  exceed  ten  hours,  which  shall 
be  equally  divided  between  those  favoring 
and  those  opposing  the  resolution.  A  motion 
further  to  limit  debate  shall  not  be  debata- 
ble. No  amendment  to,  or  motion  to  recom- 
mit, the  resolution  shall  be  In  order,  and  It 
shall  not  be  In  order  to  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  resolution  is  agreed 
to  or  disagreed  to. 

(f )  (1)  All  motions  to  postpone,  made  with 
respect  to  the  discharge  from  committee  or 
the  consideration  of  a  resolution  with  re- 
spect to  a  tax  adjustment  plan,  and  all  mo- 
tions to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  other 
business,  shall  be  decided  without  debate. 


(2)  All  appeals  from  the  decisions  of  the 
Chair  relating  to  the  application  of  the  rules 
of  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, as  the  case  may  be,  to  the  procedure 
relating  to  a  resolution  with  respect  to  a 
tax  adjustment  plan  shall  be  decided  with- 
out debate. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
60— SUBMISSION  OF  A  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  COMMEMO- 
RATING  THE  lOOTH  ANNIVERSARY 
OF  THE  OHIO  STATE  UNTVERSmT 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  in  1862, 
President  Lincoln  signed  the  Land-Grant 
Act  which  opened  the  door  of  educa- 
tional opportunity  to  yoimg  men  and 
women  from  all  walks  of  life. 

In  1970,  the  centennial  year  of  the 
Ohio  State  University,  the  people  of  Ohio 
salute  with  pride  their  land-grant  uni- 
versity for  the  many  contributions  It  has 
made  to  the  lives  of  people  during  Its  first 
100  years. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Novice  G. 
Fawcett,  president  since  1956,  the  uni- 
versity has  become  one  of  the  piajor  cen- 
ters of  higher  education  in  the  world.  In 
partnership  with  trustees,  faculty,  gov- 
ernmental ofQcials.  alumni,  and  friends 
of  the  university,  President  Fawcett  has 
been  Instrumental  in  the  development 
of  Ohio  State's  comprehensive  program 
of  teaching,  research,  and  public  service. 

Ohio  State's  program  attracts  students 
from  every  coimty  in  Ohio,  every  State  in 
the  Nation,  and  from  87  countries  of  the 
world.  Enrollment  in  this  centennial  year 
will  reach  50,000  students.  The  number 
of  living  graduates  will  reach  150,000  as 
Ohio  State  annually  adds  new  alumni  to 
serve  in  all  the  major  fields  of  business 
and  professional  endeavor. 

The  university  is  a  major  resource  for 
the  future  progress  and  well  being  of  the 
people  of  Ohio  and  of  the  Nation.  To 
help  insure  that  the  full  benefits  of  this 
great  resource  are  available  to  the  peo- 
ple. Ohio  State  has  imdertaken  a  cen- 
tennial development  fund.  The  fimd  is 
designed  to  make  possible,  through  pri- 
vate gifts,  the  extra  measure  of  financial 
support  which  can  open  the  way  to  a  new 
century  of,  unprecedented  service. 

For  its  record  of  accomplishment  dur- 
ing its  first  century;  for  its  great  potoi- 
tial  for  future  contributions;  for  its  able 
faculty  and  staff  and  its  distinguished 
president,  Dr.  Novice  G.  Fawcett.  the 
Ohio  State  University  merits  the  com- 
mendation and  support  of  the  people  of 
Ohio  and  of  the  Nation. 

I  submit  a  concurrent  resolution  com- 
memorating the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
Ohio  State  University.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bellmon).  The  concurrent  resolution 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  60).  which  reads  as  follows,  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary: 

S.  Coir.  Rxs.  60 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  the  Congress 
send  congratulations  and  greetings  to  the 
Ohio  State  University  on  the  occasion  of  the 
one  htmdredth  anniversary  of  Its  founding, 
and  extends  the  hope  of  the  people  of  the 
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trnlted  States  that  the  State  University  will 
continue  to  grow  and  prosper  In  centuries 
yet  to  come. 


the  determination  of  Senators  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  that  they  mean  to  put 
an  end  to  violations  of  the  constitutional 


dltlon,  the  results  will  be  part  of  the 
basic  research  required  for  an  advanced 
degree  of  a  former  Army  staff  officer. 
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nad  the  directions  at  the  beginning  of  eaoli 
part.  As  you  complete  each  part  go  directly 
to  the  next  part.  Please  answer  all  questions. 
There  is  no  time  limit.  | 


tends  to  stagnate.  O.  Tb»  dty  manager  may 
step  beyond  the  limits  of  administration  and 
enter  the  area  of  policy.  D.  An  lncoiiq>etent 
manager  Is  hard  to  fire. 


Would  you:  A.  Approve  It?  B.  Dlsappirove  It? 
C.  Ask  your  supervisor  what  to  do?  D.  TUI 
the  CTongresenmn  politely  that  you  would  de- 
cide the  case  on  Its  meillB? 
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United  Statw  that  the  8t»t«  University  will 
continue  to  grow  and  prosper  In  oenturles 
yet  to  come. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  38»— SUBMIS- 
SION OP  A  RESOLUTION  RELA- 
TIVE TO  THE  MISSION  AND  SAFE- 
TY OP  THE  APOLLO  13  ASTRO- 
NAUTS 

Mr.  MURPHY  (for  himself  and  other 
Senators)  submitted  a  resolution  (S.  Res. 
388)  relative  to  the  mission  and  safety 
of  the  Apollo  13  astronauts,  which  was 
considered  and,  by  unanlnous  consent, 
agreed  to. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Murpht  when  he 
submitted  the  resolution,  and  the  ensu- 
ing debate,  appear  earlier  in  the  RECoao 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 


ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today.  April  14.  1970,  he  pre- 
sen  ted  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  enrolled  biU  (8.  3690)  to  in- 
crease the  pay  of  Federal  employees. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARINGS  ON  DRUGS 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  senior  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Yarborough),  I  wish  to  announce 
that  the  Health  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  will  hold  2  days  of  hearings  on 
April  28  and  29,  1970.  on  the  following 
bills:  8.  3096  and  S.  3297,  regarding  pre- 
scription drug  Identification  programs: 
8.  3651,  regarding  the  inspection' of  firms 
manufacturing  prescription  drugs;  and 
8.  3652,  regarding  the  labeling  of  pre- 
scription drug  containers. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS  OP 
SENATORS 


DEFENSE  ipPARTMENT  INVADES 
THOUGHT^  AND  PRIVACY  OP  ITS 
CIVIL  SERVANTS 

Mr.  E31VIN.  Mr.  President,  in  addition 
to  keeping  files  on  the  way  in  which 
other  American  citizens  exercise  their 
first  amendment  rights,  the  Defense  De- 
partment*frequently  imdertakes  to  moni- 
tor the  thoughts,  habits,  and  personal 
lives  of  the  people  who  work  for  it. 

The  Constltijtlonal  Rights  Subcommit- 
tee studies  over  the  last  9  years  show  that 
some,  or  all.  of  the  Defense  agencies  at- 
tempt to  obtain  such  information 
through  privacy-invading  interviews, 
questionnaires,  lie  detectors,  and  person- 
ality tests.  Other  management  techniques 
have  been  used  to  stifle  free  expression  of 
the  individual's  opinions  and  to  intimi- 
date him  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  em- 
ployer-employee relation.  \  Telephone 
monitoring,  better  known  as  wiretapping, 
psychiatric  evaluations,  and  suspension 
of  security  clearances  are  such  tech- 
niques. Other  Federal  agencies  share  in 
this  indictment,  though  iwrhaps  to  a 
lesser  degree. 

It  was  for  this  reason  that  I  Intro- 
duced 8.  782,  a  bin  of  rights  for  employees 
of  Mie  executive  branch.  The  bill  now  has 
56  oosponsors.  an  impressive  showing  of 


the  determination  of  Senators  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  that  they  mean  to  put 
an  end  to  violations  of  the  constitutional 
rights  of  Federal  employees.  It  passed  the 
Senate  in  the  last  Congress  with  the  ap- 
proval of  90  Senators.  Although  it  then 
died  In  the  House  committee,  I  believe  its 
prospects  for  passage  are  now  much  more 
favorable. 

While  it  will  not  cure  all  the  maladies 
in  the  executive  departments  and  agen- 
cies, this  proposal  will  halt  some  of  the 
tyrannies  practiced  by  Federal  agencies 
and  prevent  some  of  the  follies  to  which 
many  Americans  are  subjected  simply 
because  they  work  for  Government  and 
thus  are  a  captive  audience. 

Two  of  the  latest  examples  of  what 
these  citizens  must  endure  recently  came 
to  the  attention  of  the  Constitutional 
Rights  Subcommittee.  The  first  is  a 
questionnaire  to  determine  the  political 
attitudes  of  civil  servants.  Distributed  by 
an  Army  deputy  civilian  personnel  oCBcer, 
this  form  asks  such  questions  as  the  fol- 
lowing: 

How  old  are  you? 

What  Is  your  race? 

When  did  you  last  vote  In  a  local  elec- 
Uon? 

When  did  you  last  vote  in  a  presi- 
dential election? 

Are  you  a  registered  member  of  any 
political  party? 

With  the  views  of  which  party  do  you 
most  usually  agree?  American  Independ- 
ent? Democratic?  Republican?  Other? 
No  party? 

Have  you  ever  actively  campaigned  for 
any  candidate  or  worked  for  a  political 
party? 

Have  you  ever  contributed  money  to  a 
political  party  or  candidate? 

I  think  the  best  form  of  city  govern- 
ment is:  City  manager /council.  Strong 
mayor/council.  No  opinion. 

I  feel  that  local  school  boards  ought 
to  be:  Politically  responsive.  Above  pol- 
itics. 

I  believe  that  elections  for  o£Qces  such 
as  city  councilman  ought  to  be:  Partisan. 
Nonpartisan.  It  makes  no  difference. 

I  believe  the  political  rights  of  civil 
servants  ought  to  be:  Limited.  The  same 
as  any  citizen. 

In  order  to  have  the  best  chances  for 
advancement.  I  believe  the  career  mili- 
tary ofiBcer  should:  Become  involved  in 
party  politics.  Get  a  politician  to  "spon- 
sor "  him,  but  avoid  political  commitment 
himself.  Keep  out  of  any  political  in- 
volvement. 

Civil  servants  know  more  about  the 
real  world  of  politics  than  do  military 
officers. 

Military  officers  are  at  a  disadvantage 
in  dealing  with  civil  servants  because  the 
latter  understand  politics  better. 

Foreign  service  oflftcers  are  more  politi- 
cally sophisticated  than  civil  servants. 

"Block"  voting  by  members  of  minority 
groups  Is  a  thing  of  the  past. 

"Pressure  groups"  perform  no  legiti- 
mate fimctlon. 

Recipients  honored  with  this  50-ques- 
tlon  form  are  reassured  that  their  reply 
is  anonymous.  The  project  Is,  they  are 
told,  conducted  in  the  Army  staff  as  part 
of  a  larger  research  project  encompass- 
ing several  military  installations.  In  ad- 


dition, the  results  will  be  part  of  the 
basic  research  reqiilred  for  an  advanced 
degree  of  a  former  Army  staff  officer. 
The  civilian  personnel  officer  then  con- 
tinues, "I  lu'ge  you  to  complete  and  mail 
the  questionnaire  ASAP."  which  we 
presume  means  "as  soon  as  possible." 

Nowhere  Is  the  recipient  accorded  the 
courtesy  of  being  informed  that  his  par- 
ticipation is  voluntary,  that  he  Is  \mder 
no  obligation  to  reply.  Rather,  since  this 
comes  from  his  personnel  officer  who 
holds  a  life-death  power  over  his  Job  and 
who  "urges"  him  to  respond,  the  em- 
ployee must  assume  he  has  little  choice 
unless  he  wants  to  get  on  a  blacklist.  This 
former  Army  staff  officer  Is  most  likely 
to  report  a  lack  of  cooperation. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  it  is  very 
probable  that  the  Chief  Elxecutlve  and 
his  political  appointees  are  interested  in 
the  past  and  present  political  beliefs  and 
activities  of  civil  servants.  Indeed,  it  is 
to  the  interest  of  the  administration  to 
support  any  research  at  any  level  which 
might  predict  how  Federal  employees  will 
vote  in  any  election,  and  how  they  feel 
about  their  boss. 

I  venture  a  guess  that,  if  the  military 
continue  to  support  this  sort  of  research, 
they  will  be  given  a  vivid  demonstration 
of  employee  political  "attitudes"  at  the 
ballot  boxes. 

Mr.  John  Cramer,  writing  about  this 
survey  In  his  Washington  Daily  News 
column,  offers  the  following  sound  ad- 
vice to  employees: 

Mall  the  questionnaire  as  directed.  Just 
don't  bother  to  flU  It  out. 

I  offer  s(Hne  advice  to  managers  and 
personnel  officers  faced  with  decisions 
involving  research  on  the  personalities 
or  the  persons  of  their  employees: 

Forget  It.  Tou  have  more  Immediate  duties 
at  hand:  Managing  the  U.S.  Oovemment. 
while  maintaining  the  morale  and  respecting 
the  right  of  employees  who  work  for  you. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  text  of  the  question- 
naire be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 

RCCORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  question- 
naire was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Inclosed  survey  la  being  conducted  In 
the  Army  Staff  as  part  of  a  larger  research 
project  encompassing  several  military  orga- 
nizations. The  results  will  become  part  of  th« 
basic  research  required  Tor  an  advanced  de- 
gree of  a  former  Army  Staff  officer. 

Tou  have  been  selected  to  complete  the 
questionnaire  because  you  represent  part  of 
the  desired  cross  section  of  grade  and  func- 
tional specialty.  Tou  will  note  anonymity  Is 
desired.  I  urge  you  to  complete  and  mall  the 
questionnaire  ASAP. 

To  mall  simply  fold  top  to  bottom  and 
staple.  Address  and  stamp  are  then  In  the 
appropriate  position  for  handling  by  U.S. 
Postal  Personnel. 

Roanr  L.  MoirsEi.. 
Deputy  CitHUan  Personnel  Officer. 

SuRvrr 

Tou  are  being  asked  to  complete  this  ques- 
tionnaire as  (tart  of  a  study  being  conducted 
of  group  attitudes  and  opinions  on  certain 
political  matters.  Three  distinct  and  sep- 
arate groups  are  being  surveyed.  Tour  group 
la  part  of  one  of  the  larger  groiws. 

The  questionnaire  Is  divided  Into  six  parts; 
It  contains  a  total  of  SO  questions.  Please 
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read  the  dlreotlona  at  the  beginning  of  each 
part.  As  you  complete  each  part  go  directly 
to  the  next  part.  Please  answer  all  questions. 
There  Is  no  time  limit. 

Please  do  not  jnit  your  name  anyvahere  on 
the  survey  /orm. 

Now.  please  t\im  the  page  and  begin. 

Past  1. — The  questions  In  this  part  are 
designed  to  gather  sutletlcal  data  about  the 
people  who  complete  this  questionnaire. 
Please  circle  the  leuer  In  front  of  the  word 
or  phrase  which  most  nearly  answers  the 
question  as  It  pertains  to  you. 

I.  How  old  are  you?  A.  Less  than  36.  B.  36 
to  SO.  C.  SO  to  36.  O.  36  to  40.  E.  Over  40. 

3.  What  Is  your  education?  A.  Lesa  than 
high  school.  B.  High  school  graduate.  C.  Two 
years  college.  D.  Bachelors  Degree.  E.  Masters 
Degree.  P.  Doctors  Degree. 

3.  What  Is  your  race?  A.  Caucasian.  B.  Ma- 
layan. C.  Negroid.  D.  Oriental.  E.  Other. 

4.  What  Is  your  yearly  Income?  A.  Less  than 
$10,000.  B.  •10,000  to  $14,000.  C.  $14,000  to 
$18,000.  D.  More  than  $18,000. 

6.  How  would  you  classify  the  place  In 
which  you  grew  up?  A.  Rural.  B.  Small  town. 
C.  Small  city.  D.  Medium  city.  E.  Large  city. 

6.  Wlxat  do  you  consider  to  be  your  geo- 
graphical background?  A.  Eastern.  B.  South- 
ern. C.  Midwestern.  D.  Western.  E.  Pacific 
Coast. 

7.  Are  you  a  registered  voter?  A.  Tes.  B.  No. 

8.  Are  you  a  registered  member  of  any  po- 
Utlcal  party?  A.  Tes.  B.  No. 

9.  When  did  you  last  vote  In  a  local  elec- 
tion? A.  1969.  B.  1988.  C.  1967.  D.  Other. 
E.  Never. 

10.  When  did  you  last  vote  in  a  Presidential 
election?  A.  1988.  B.  1964.  C.  1960.  D.  Other. 
E.  Never. 

II.  With  the  views  of  which  party  do  you 
most  usually  agree?  A.  American  Independ- 
ent. B.  Democratic.  C.  Republican.  D.  Other. 
E.  No  party. 

12.  Have  you  ever  contributed  money  to  a 
poUtlcal  party  or  candidate?  A.  Tes.  B.  No. 

13.  Have  you  ever  actively  campaigned  for 
any  candidate  or  worked  for  a  poUtlcal  party? 

A.  Tes.  B.  No. 

14.  Have  you  ever  run  for  public  office?  A. 
Tes.  B.  No. 

Past  n. — ^Tbe  questions  In  this  part  are 
also  designed  to  get  statistical  Information, 
but  require  you  to  write  a  one-or-two  word 
response.  Please  fill  In  the  blanks  below.  If 
you  do  not  know  the  ansrwer,  or  If  none  Is  ap- 
propriate, please  write  "unknown"  or  "none." 

16.  What  do  you  do  for  a  living? 

16.  In  what  congressional  district  do  you 
now  live? 

17.  What  la  the  name  of  the  congress- 
man from  that  district? 

18.  What  Is  your  state  of  legal  residence? 

19.  What  Is  your  congressman's  name? 

20.  What  Is  the  name  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  your  home  state? 

Pabt  m. — The  questions  In  this  part  are 
designed  to  obtain  some  Information  about 
your  opinions  pn  certain  political  matters. 
Please  circle  the  letter  In  front  of  the  word 
or  phrase  which  most  nearly  answers  the 
question  as  It  pertains  to  you. 

21.  Of  the  three  alternatives,  I  believe  It  la 
most  Important  for  government  to  be:  A. 
Responsive.  B.  Efficient.  C.  Fair. 

32.  I  think  the  best  form  of  dty  govern- 
ment Is:  A.  City  manager /council.  B.  Strong 
mayor/council.  C.  No  opinion. 

23.  The  major  defect  of  the  city  manager/ 
council  form  of  local  administration  Is:  A. 
It  puts  too  much  power  In  the  hands 
of  an  Individual  not  elected  by  the  voters. 

B.  Dynamic  leadership,  progress,  and  Innova- 
tion occur  lees  than  In  other  forms:  the  dty 


tends  to  stagnate.  O.  The  dty  manager  may 
step  beyond  the  limits  of  administration  and 
enter  the  area  of  policy.  D.  An  Incompetent 
manager  Is  hard  to  fire. 

34.  CoTuity  governments  tend  to  provide 
better  services  to  residents  when:  A.  Depart- 
ment heads  are  professional  public  adminis- 
trators who  are  hired.  B.  Department  heads 
are  elected  directly  by  the  voters.  C.  Depart- 
ment heads  are  appointed  by  elected  officials. 
D.  It  doesn't  matter. 

36.  I  feel  that  local  school  boards  ought 
to  be:  A.  Politically  responsive.  B.  Above 
poUtlcs. 

36. 1  feel  that  elections  for  mayor  and  sim- 
ilar positions  ought  to  be:  A.  Partisan.  B. 
Non-partisan.  C.  It  makes  no  difference. 

37.  I  believe  that  elections  for  offices  sudi 
as  city  councilman  ought  to  be :  A.  Partisan. 

B.  Non-partisan.  C.  It  makes  no  difference. 

38.  I  believe  the  political  rights  of  dvll 
servants  ought  to  be :  A.  Limited.  B.  The  same 
as  any  citizen. 

39.  I  believe  the  poUtlcal  rights  of  mlUtary 
offloen  ought  to  be:  A.  Umlted.  B.  The  same 
as  any  dtlzen. 

30.  In  order  to  have  the  best  chances  for 
advancement,  I  believe  the  career  military 
officer  should:  A.  Become  Involved  In  party 
pontics.  B.  Get  a  politician  to  "ftpaoaor"  him, 
but    avoid    political    commitment    himself. 

C.  Keep  out  of  any  political  Involvement. 
Pakt  IV. — The  questions  In  this  ptirt  are 

designed  to  survey  your  opinions  about  some 
matters  related  to  poUtlcs.  Please  Indicate 
whether  you  agree  or  disagree  with  each  otf 
the  following  statements  by  circling  the  let- 
tor  "A"  for  agree,  or  "D"  for  disagree  to  the 
right  of  each  statement. 

31.  Civil  servants  perform  more  effectively 
at  higher  management  positions  than  do 
politically  appointed  officers  (A)     (D). 

33.  Civil  servants  know  more  about  the 
real  world  of  poUtlcs  than  do  career  mlUtazy 
officers  (A)     (D). 

33.  MUltary  officers  are  at  a  disadvantage 
In  dealing  with  civil  servants  because  the 
latter  understand  poUtlcs  better  (A)     (D). 

34.  PoUtlclans  often  dupe  or  use  career 
military  officers  because  the  latter  are  poUt- 
IcaUy  naive  (A)      (D). 

35.  ClvU  servants  are  more  politically  so- 
phisticated than  career  mlUtary  officers  (A) 
(D). 

36.  Foreign  service  officers  are  more  poUtl- 
caUy  sophisticated  than  dvll  surantB   (A) 

(D). 

37.  Foreign  service  officerB  are  more  poUtl- 
caUy  sophisticated  tlian  career  military  of- 
ficers (A)    (D). 

38.  Career  nUUtary  officers  are  too  open  and 
honest  to  deal  effectively  with  poUtlclans 
(A)      (D). 

Past  V. — ^The  next  two  questlonB  are  de- 
signed to  learn  what  you  think  you  would  do 
under  certain  circumstances.  Bacfh  queetton 
contains  a  hypothetical  sltua;tloti.  Please  in- 
dicate which  alternative  you  feel  you  would 
take  by  circling  the  letter  In  front  of  the 
phrase  which  most  nearly  deecrLbee  what  you 
feel  your  actions  would  be  In  the  situation 
deecrlbed.  « 

39.  One  of  your  hometown  friends  Is 
elected  to  the  OoogreBs.  Tou  are  assigned  to 
the  Washington,  D.C.  area.  Would  you:  A. 
TeU  your  friend  that  because  of  his  poeltloD 
and  yours,  the  two  of  you  should  have  no 
oonitBct,  In  order  to  avoUTeven  the  appear- 
anoe  of  poUtloal  Influence?  B.  See  your  friend 
BOdaUy.  Introduce  him  to  your  friends,  and 
Introduce  him  to  your  supervisor?  C.  See  your 
friend,  but  keep  your  friendship  very,  very 
quiet?  D.  Report  the  situation  to  your  super- 
vlaor? 

40.  Tou  have  final  authority  to  make  a  per- 
sonal management  declslosx  affecting  one  at 
your  subordinates.  Tou  havent  made  up  your 
mind,  and  your  decision  could  go  either  way. 
Tou  receive  a  telephone  oaU  pereonaUy  from 
a  menvber  of  Congrees  wlio  says  he  would 
•(>predate  It  if  you  would  ^iprove  the  action. 


Would  you:  A.  Approve  It?  B.  Disapprove  It? 
C.  Ask  your  su{>ervlsor  what  to  do?  D.  Tdl 
the  Congreesnmn  politely  that  you  woiild  de- 
cide the  case  on  its  merits? 

Past  VX — ^The  queetlons  In  this  part  are 
rtewlgnert  to  test  your  knowledge  of  the  work- 
ings of  our  poUtlcal  system.  Please  Indicate 
whether  each  statement  is  true  or  false  by 
drcllng  the  letter  "T"  for  true,  or  the  letter 
"F"  for  false  to  the  right  of  each  statement. 

41.  Third  or  minor  parties  rarely  affect 
National  poUcy  (T)      (F) 

42.  All  primary  electloos  are  partlaaaa? 
(T)     (F) 

42.  Membership  In  American  poUtlcal 
partleB  Is  based  mainly  upon  sodal  and  eco- 
nomic claae?  (T)      (F) 

44.  "Block"  voting  by  members  of  minority 
groups  Is  a  thing  of  the  past?  (T)      (F) 

45.  A  member  at  the  Congrees  who  adileves 
greait  national  pramlnence  can  likely  do  more 
for  his  home  state  or  district  than  a  relatively 
obscure  member  who  has  a  oommittee  chair- 
manship? (T)      (F) 

46.  "Pressure  groups"  perform  no  legiti- 
mate functions?  (T)      (F) 

47.  In  the  op>eratlons  of  our  National  Oov- 
emment, the  eeparatlon  of  executive.  Judi- 
cial, and  legislative  powers  Is  carefuUy  ad- 
hered to?  (T)      (F) 

48.  Centralization  of  party  control  Is  a  dis- 
tinguishing feature  of  Amenoan  political 
parties?  (T)     (F) 

49.  The  alms,  polldeB,  and  dlrectlonB  of 
some  bureaus  of  tlie  Federal  Government  are 
set  solely  by  the  appUoable  committees  of  the 
Congress?  (T)     (F) 

50.  The  open  primary  la  the  most  oommoo 
farm,  at  prlmazy?(T)     (F) 

Mr.  ERVEN.  Mr.  President,  the  sec- 
ond questionnaire,  also  sent  to  Army 
employees  is  a  little  closer  to  having  a 
management  purpose.  This  is  to  measure 
the  effectiveness  of  certain  aspects  of  the 
Department  of  the  Army's  sick  leave  pro- 
visions. It  is  not  clear  to  me,  however, 
how  this  management  purpose  will  be 
achieved  by  asking  an  employee  to  state 
truthfully  whether  he  would  like  to  fire 
his  boss. 

Nor  can  it  be  expected  that  any  sensi- 
ble employee,  informed  by  the  command- 
ing officer  that  he  has  been  selected  as 
part  of  the  group  to  be  surveyed,  will 
provide  frank  and  honest  answers  to 
such  questions  as  tiiese.  At  least,  assur- 
ances of  anonymity  would  not  suffice  to 
encourage  my  responses  were  I  in  their 
places. 

In  my  Job,  I  am  paid:  More  than  the 
work  I  am  doing  is  reaUy  worth;  about 
what  the  work  I  am  doing  is  worth;  less 
than  the  work  I  am  doing  is  really  worth. 

In  my  office:  We  all  think  very  highly 
of  the  boss;  most  of  us  respect  the  boss; 
most  of  us  do  not  respect  the  boss;  none 
of  us  think  too  much  of  the  boss. 

Off  the  Job,  I  socialize:  Mostly  with 
people  I  know  from  work;  about  as  much 
with  people  I  know  from  work  as  with 
people  I  know  from  other  places;  mosUy 
with  people  I  know  from  places  other 
than  work. 

Compared  with  other  places  you  know 
about,  is  your  office  a  good  place  to  work: 
I  would  rather  work  here  than  any  place 
else  I  know;  I  think  it  is  about  aver- 
age; It  is  Just  average;  I  think  it  is  be- 
low average. 

Check  the  statement  which  best  ap-^ 
plies  to  you:  I  believe  that,  sooner  or 
later,  I  am  going  to  be  promoted;  I  think 
I  have  a  good  chance  of  being  promoted; 
I  do  not  think  I  have  much  chance  of 
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oeing  promoted:  I  am  sure  that  I  am  not 
going  to  be  promoted. 

In  deaUng  with  me,  my  boss  is:  Always 
very  fair:  he  plays  it  straight:  usually 


a.  FUl  In  Items  1-6  as  Indicated. 

b.  QuesUons  1-18  Inclusive  should  be  an- 
swered by  placing  an  "X"  In  the  appropriate 
blanks.  OnJy  one  answer  should  be  given  for 
each  Question. 


(b)   About  as  much  with  people  I  know 

from  work  as  with  people  I  know 
from  other  places. 

(c)  Mostly   with    people   I    know   from 

Places  other  than  work. 
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.(c)  My  boss  exercises  only  loose  con- 
trol over  what  Is  going  on;  he  doesn't 
influence  as  many  activities  as  he 
Ukes  to  believe. 


>%^%«a     la 


a    e(mr*ti*aH*     >!#>       antA  miirht.  t.A  Vwb* 


A.  Partisan. 

B.  Non-partisan. 

C.  It  makes  no  difference. 

I  believe  the  poUtlcal  rights  of  dvU  serv- 


tectlon  of  Indlvldiial  privacy,  I  urge  you  to 
give  serious  consideration  to  Issuance  of  a 
< Department-wide  directive: 

(1)  Requiring  that  every  governmental  or 
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oelng  promoted:  I  am  sure  that  I  am  not 
going  to  be  promoted. 

In  dealing  with  me.  my  boss  Is:  Always 
very  fair;  he  plays  It  straight;  usually 
fair:  he  always  means  well,  anyway; 
sometimes  unfair;  in  a  pinch,  he  does 
what  is  good  for  him;  usually  unfair;  he 
is  out  to  get  me  if  he  can. 

Pity  the  office  with  one  respondent 
who  dares  to  indicate  that  he  thinks  his 
boss  is  really  a  figurehead  who  only 
thinks  he  is  in  charge. 

Again,  the  recipient  was  not  told  that 
this  form  was  voluntary,  and  he  was  free 
to  ignore  it  or  not.  as  he  saw  fit: 

As  Mr.  Cramer  appropriately  writes: 

It's  An  ainat«\u1sb  questlozuialre  which 
will  measiire  little  and  produce  less  ...  an 
Imposition  on  employees  who  hsTe  been 
ssked  (not  ordered)  to  Oil  It  out  .  .  .  and 
almost  certainly  a  waste  of  whatever  tax 
dollars  the  finance  office  spent  In  distribut- 
ing and  collecting. 

Yet  this  form,  although  purportedly 
helpful  to  the  Army,  like  the  first,  was 
apparently  basically  for  the  personal  re- 
search needs  of  another  Army  officer  en- 
gaged in  graduate  study. 

Mr.  President,  I  recognize  the  need 
for  research  to  produce  better  manage- 
ment techniques.  However,  at  a  time 
when  the  strains  on  the  Federal  service 
are  many,  there  is  also  a  real  need  for 
creative  thinking  to  produce  manage- 
ment theories  which  rely  on  more  than 
frivolous  personality  studies  and  behav- 
ior questionnaires. 

I  can  perceive  no  reason  why  the  De- 
fense Department  or  any  other  agency 
should  support  governmental  or  private 
research  which  invades  the  privacy 
which  employees  possess  as  citizens.  Cer- 
tainly the  need  for  the  research  and 
the  relevancy  of  the  questions  to  the 
purpose  should  be  carefully  reviewed  at 
the  highest  level. 

The  least  we  can  expect  of  Federal 
managers,  whether  civilian  or  military, 
is  that  they  will  demonstrate  the  basic 
oommonsense  as  well  as  the  courage  ia 
veto  such  obviously  questionable  re- 
search projects. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  questionnaire, 
the  perceptive  articles  on  this  subject, 
written  by  John  Cramer,  and  published 
In  the  Washington  Dally  News  of  April 
3  and  7, 1970;  and  my  letter  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  be  printed  at  this  point 
In  the  RxcoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ques- 
tionnaire, letter,  and  articles  were  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

DxPASTMDfT  or  THK  ASMT. 

Washington.  D.C.,  March  25.  t970. 
Subject:  Sick  Leave. 

1.  References:  a.  CPC  a  dated  34  April 
1969:  b.  CPP  60  dated  July  1960. 

2.  In  accordance  with  the  above  references, 
the  attached  questionnaire  la  designed  to 
measure  the  effectiveness  of  certain  aspects 
of  the  Department  of  the  Army's  sick  leave 
provisions  to  determine  what  Improvements 
In  application  are  needed. 

3.  You  have  been  selected  as  part  of  the 
group  to  be  surveyed.  Your  frank  and  hon- 
est answers  will  contribute  to  the  success  of 
the  task.  Your  answers  will  remain  anony- 
mous. Do  not  place  your  name  on  the  ques- 
tionnaire. 

4.  Instructions: 


a.  Fill  In  Items  1-6  as  indicated. 

b.  Questions  1-18  Inclusive  should  be  an- 
swered by  placing  an  "X"  In  the  appropriate 
blanks.  Only  one  answer  should  be  given  for 
each  question. 

c.  Questions  19,  20  and  21  may  be  an- 
swered In  any  way  you  choose. 

d.  Please  complete  and  return  the  ques- 
tionnaire by  6  April  1970.  Tear  off  this  letter 
before  you  forward  the  questionnaire  so  that 
your  answers  will  remain  anonymoiu. 

M.  E.  Richmond, 
Colontl.  FC,  Commanding. 

SICK     LKAVX     QUKSnONNAIU 

To:  CrviLiAM  Person ncl  Oitice, 
Room  302  Headquarters  Bldg 
Fort  Lesley  J.  McNair. 

Paygrade: Time  In  Orade: 

Male: Female: 

Length  of  employment  with  this  orgaiLlza- 

tlon: 

Length  of  clvU  service  employment: 

1.  Check  the  statement  that  best  applies 
to  you: 

(a)    I'm  the  breadwinner  In  the  family 

and  I  make  enough  money  at  this 
job  to  support  us  and  enjoy  most 
of  the  luxury  Items  we  want  as  well. 

(b)     As    breadwinner,    I    make    enough 

money  to  support  myself  (or  my 
family)  with  a  Uttle  left  over  for 
luxuries. 

(c)  As  breadwinner,  I  don't  make  quite 

enough  money  to  support  myself  (or 
my  family)  In  this  Job. 

(d)    As  breadwinner,  I  caimot  support 

myself  (or  my  family)  on  what  I 
make  In  this  job. 

(e)  I  am  not  the  principal  breadwinner 

In  our  family  but  I  have  to  work 
to  help  support  us. 

(f)  I  am  not  the  principal  breadwinner 

In  our  family  and  I  do  not  really 
have  to  work  to  support  us. 

2.  Check  the  statement  which  best  applies 
to  you: 

(a)  I  am  sure  my  boss  cares  about  me. 

(b)   I  think  my  boss  cares  about  me. 

(c)    I  don't  think  my  boss  cares  about 

me. 
(d)  I  am  sure  my  boas  doesn't  care  about 

me. 

3.  In  my  job.  I  am  paid: 

(a)  More  than  the  work  I  am  doing  la 

really  worth. 
(b)  About  what  the  work  I  am  doing  Is 

worth. 
(c)   Less  than  the  work  I  am  doing  la 

really  worth. 

4.  In  my  office:  -^ 

(a)   We  all  think  very  highly  of  the  bo^. 

(b)  Most  of  Us  respect  the  boss.  ^ 

(c)  Most  of  US  do  not  respect  the  boss. 

(d)  None  of  us  think  too  much  of  the 

boss. 

5.  The  people  I  work  with: 

(a)  Are  congenial;    we   get  along  very 

well  together. 
(b)   Are  all  right;  we  get  along  about  tJt 

well  as  could  be  expected. 
(c)  Are  only  so-so;  sometimes  we  dont 

get  along  too  well. 
(d)  Arent   much   good;    we   don't   get 

along  at  all. 

6.  Check  the  statement  that  best  applies 
to  you: 

__..(a)  I  do  not  hesitate  to  discuss  job-re- 
lated problems  freely  with  my  boss. 

(b)  I  usually  hesitate  a  bit  before  bring- 
ing job-related  problems  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  boss. 

(c)  I  do  not  bring  job-related  problems 

to  the  attention  of  my  boss  unless  I 
have  to. 

(d)   I  never  bring  job-related  problems 

to  the  attention  of  my  boss  under 
any  circumstances. 

7.  Off  the  job.  I  socialize: 

(a)  BCostly  with  people  X  know  from 

work. 


(b)   About  as  much  with  people  I  know 

from  work  as  with  people  I  know 
from  other  places. 

(c)  Mostly   with   people   I   know   from 

places  other  than  work. 

8.  Check  the  statement  which  best  applies 
to  you: 

(a)   My    boss    keeps    me    well-informed 

about  what  Is  going  on  in  our  or- 
ganization without  my  having  to 
ask. 

(b)  My  boss  usually  keeps  me  Informed 

about  what  Is  going  on  In  our  or- 
ganization; If  I  want  to  know  some- 
thing special.  I  can  find  out  by  ask- 
ing him. 

(c)   My   boss  seldom   tells  me  what  la 

going  on  In  our  organization;  he 
doesn't  like  me  to  ask  questions. 

(d)   My  boss  never  tells  me  what  is  going 

on  In  our  organization:  he  wont 
answer  questions  If  he  can  help  It 

9.  Check  the  statement  which  beet  applies 
to  you: 

(a)   I  would  never  take  on  a  second  job. 

(b)   I  might  take  on  a  second  Job. 

(c)   I  am  looking  for  a  second  job. 

(d)   I  have  a  second  Job  now. 

10.  Compared  with  other  places  you  know 
about.  Is  your  office  a  good  place  to  work? 
(a)   I  would  rather  work  here  than  any- 
place else  I  know. 

(b)   I  think  It  Is  about  average. 

(c)  It  Is  Just  average. 

(d)   I  think  It  Is  below  average. 

11.  Check  the  sutement  which  best  applies 
to  you: 

(a)  I  believe  that,  sooner  or  later,  I  am 

going  to  be  promoted. 

(b)  I  think  I  have  a  good  chance  of  be- 
ing promoted. 

(c)  I  do  not  think  I  have  much  rhn-n^^ff 

of  being  promoted. 

(d)   I  am  sure  that  I  am  not  going  to  be 

promoted. 

12.  In  dealing  with  me,  my  boss  la: 

(a)  Always  very  fair  he  plays  It  straight. 

(b)   Uaually  fair;  he  always  means  well, 

anyway. 
(c)  Sometimes  tinfalr    In  a  pinch,  ha 

does  what  la  good  for  him. 
(d)   Usually  unfair,  he  is  out  to  get  me 

If  he  can. 

13.  The  work  I  am  doing: 

(a)  Is  very  Interesting  and  satisfying. 

(b)  b  fairly  Interesting  and  satisfying. 

(c)  Is  pretty  dull  and  boring. 

(d)  Is  a  waste  of  my  time. 

14.  If  I  could,  I: 

(a)  Would  promote  my  boas. 

(b)  Would  not  promote  my  boss,  but  I 

would  keep  Mm  on  the  job.  * 

(c)   Would  demote  my  boss. 

(d)  Would  fire  my  boss. 

15.  Choose  the  statement  that  best  applies 
to  you: 

(a)  I  know  I  could  handle  a  bigger  Job 

than  the  one  I  have  now. 
(b)   I  think  I  could  probably  handle  a 

bigger  job  than  I  have  now. 
(e)  I  am  not  sure  I  could  handle  a  bigger 

job  than  the  one  I  have  now. 
(d)   I  know  I  could  not  handle  a  job 

any  bigger  than  the  one  I  have  now. 

16.  Check  the  statement  which  best  applies 
to  you: 

(a)  I  always  know  where  I  atand  with 

my  boas. 
(b)  I  am  pretty  sure  I  know  where  I 

stand  with  my  boss. 
(c)  I  am  not  so  sure  I  really  know  where 

I  stand  wltb  my  boss. 
(d)  I  have  no  Idea  where  I  stand  with 

my  boas. 

17.  On  the  whole,  I  would  say  that: 
(a)  My  boss  leaves  no  doubt  that  he  Is 

In  charge:  he  runs  a  "taut  ship". 

(b)   My  boss  generally  keeps  control  of 

what  Is  going  on:  at  least  he  keeps 
tabs  on  Important  things. 
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(c)  My  boss  exercises  only  loose  con- 
trol over  what  Is  going  on;  he  doesn't 
Influence  as  many  activities  as  he 
likes  to  believe. 

(d)   My  boss  Is  really  a  figurehead;  he 

only  thinks  he  Is  In  charge. 

18.  Do  you  have  a  transportation  problem 
getting  to  and  from  work? 

(a)   I  drive  my  own  car. 

(b)   I  am   In   a  car   pool  or  ride  with 

someone  else. 

1' (c)  I  take  the  bus  and  have  no  diffi- 
culty. 

(d)  I  take  the  bus  and  have  great  diffi- 
culty. 

(e)  I  walk  to  and  from  work. 

19.  Please  write  below  any  comments  you 
have  about  your  office  which  you  feel  are 
especially  good. 


20.  Please  comment  on  any 
you  feel  are  especially  bad. 

practices  which 

21.  If  you  had  the  power  to  do  so.  what 
would  you  do  to  Improve  employment  con- 
ditions? 

Apan.  8.  1970. 
Hon.  Melvin  R.  L*na>, 
Secretary  of  Defense, 
The  Pentagon, 
Washington,  D.C. 

r>EAR  Ma.  SBcarrABT:  In  the  course  of  the 
Constitutional  Rights  Subcommittee's  study 
of  governmental  invasion  of  the  privacy  of 
Tederal  employees.  It  has  oome  to  my  atten- 
tion that  Defense  Department  employees  are 
being  asked  to  complete  questionnaires  about 
their  social  and  political  beliefs,  attitudes 
and  actlvltlee,  and  about  their  personal 
thoughts  and  beliefs  about  peo];>le  In  their 
offices. 

One  example  of  these  questionnaires  la  en- 
closed with  this  letter.  As  you  will  see.  It  Is 
distributed  to  selected  employees  by  a  Dep- 
uty Civilian  Peraoeinel  Officer  with  the  com- 
ment, "I  urge  you  to  complete  and  mall  the 
questionnaire  ASAP."  The  directions  state 
that  the  "survey  is  being  conducted  In  the 
Army  Staff  as  part  of  a  larger  research  proj- 
ect encompassing  several  military  organiza- 
tions, and  that  the  resiUts  will  become  part 
of  the  basic  research  required  for  an  ad- 
vanced degree  of  a  former  Army  Staff  officer." 

Among  the  questions  which  this  question- 
naire asks  employees  are  the  following: 

How  old  are  you?  1 

What  Is  your  race?  | 

When  did  you  last  vote  In  a  local  election? 

When  did  you  last  vote  in  a  Presidential 
election? 

Are  you  a  registered  member  of  any  politi- 
cal party? 

With  the  views  of  which  party  do  you  most 
usually  agree? 

A  American  Independent. 

B.  Democratic. 

C.  Republican. 

D.  Other. 

E.  No  party. 

Have  you  ever  actlreiy  campaigned  for  any 
candidate  or  worked  for  a  political  party? 

Have  you  ever  o>ntrlbutad  money  to  a 
political  party  or  ca.ididate? 

I  think  the  beat  form  of  olty  govern- 
ment la: 

A.  City  manager/councU. 

B.  Strong  mayor/oouncll. 

C.  No  opinion. 

I  feel  that  local  school  boards  ought  to  be: 

A.  Politically  responsive. 

B.  Above  politics. 

I  believe  that  elections  for  offices  such  aa 
city  councilman  ought  to  be: 


A.  Partisan. 

B.  Non-partisan. 

C.  It  makes  no  difference. 

I  believe  the  political  rights  of  dvll  serv- 
ants ought  to  be: 

A.  Limited. 

B.  Tlie  same  as  any  citizen. 

In  order  to  have  the  best  chances  for  ad- 
vancement, I  believe  the  career  military 
officer  should:      ^ 

A.  Become  Involved  In  party  politics. 

B.  Oet  a  politician  to  "sponsor"  him,  but 
avoid  political  commitment  himself. 

C.  Keep  out  of  any  political  involvement. 
Civil  servants  know   more  about  the  real 

world  of  politics  than  do  career  military 
officers. 

Military  officers  are  at  a  disadvantage  In 
dealing  with  civil  servants  because  the  latter 
understand  politics  better. 

Foreign  service  officers  are  more  politically 
sophisticated  than  civil  servants. 

"Block"  voting  by  members  of  minority 
groups  la  a  thing  of  the  past. 

"Pressure  gioupa"  perform  no  legitimate 
functions. 

A  member  of  the  Congress  who  achieves 
gr«at  national  prominence  can  likely  do 
more  for  his  home  state  or  district  than  a 
relatively  obscure  member  who  has  a  com- 
mittee chairmanship? 

I  think  you  would  agree  with  me  that 
the  answers  to  these  questions  clearly  are 
none  of  this  student  Army  officer's  bvislness. 
nor  are  they  the  business  of  the  Army.  The 
faot  that  this  reply  is  supposed  to  be  anony- 
mous Is  Irrelevant. 

As  an  old  Infantry  drill  regulation  states, 
a  request  from  a  superior  is  equivalent  to  a 
command,  and  no  citizen  should  be  com- 
manded to  supply  such  information,  regard- 
less of  the  purpose. 

I  strongly  urge  that  this  and  any  similar 
surveys  be  cancelled  and  that  procedvires  be 
established  in  all  of  the  services  to  assure  an 
adequate  review  at  a  high  level  of  such  re- 
search, whether  It  be  private  or  govern- 
mental. 

The  second  questionnaire  is  apparently  also 
for  private  research  by  an  Army  officer,  al- 
though ostensibly  designed  to  aid  In  man- 
agement of  sick  leave  programs.  Again,  em- 
ployees are  not  told  this  survey  is  volun- 
tary, but  rather,  the  Commanding  Officer 
tells  them  to  "please  complete  and  return 
the  form  by  April  6."  Although  It  is  noted 
that  the  replies  of  this  "selected"  group  are 
"anonymous,"  recipients  are  told  by  the 
Commanding  Officer  to  send  questionnaires 
back  to  the  Civilian  Personnel  Office  which 
supposedly  selected  them  In  the  first  place. 

I  know  it  will  perplex  you  as  much  as  It 
does  me  why  the  Army  sees  fit  to  sj>end  tax- 
payers' money  asking  employees  "frank  and 
honest"  answers  to  questions  such  as: 

I  am  sine  my  boss  does  not  care  for  me. 

In  my  job.  I  am  pcUd  more  than  the  work 
I  am  doing  is  really  worth. 

In  my  office,  none  of  us  think  too  much  of 
the  boss. 

I  am  sure  that  I  am  not  going  to  be 
promoted. 

In  dealing  with  me,  my  boss  Is  usually 
iinfalr;  he  Is  out  to  get  me  if  he  can. 

If  I  could,  I  would  fire  my  boss. 

On  the  whole,  I  would  say  that  my  boss 
Is  really  a  figurehead;  he  only  thinks  he  la 
In  charge. 

In  my  opinion,  the  only  worthwhile  ques- 
tion Is  the  last,  which  is  "If  you  had  the 
power  to  do  so,  what  would  you  do  to  Im- 
prove employment  conditions?" 

It  would  be  most  useful  to  have,  for 
each  of  the  armed  services  and  the  Defense 
agencies,  copies  of  all  similar  statistical  re- 
search questionnaires  asking  civil  servants  to 
report  on  their  thoughts,  habits,  beliefs  and 
personal  lives. 

In  the  Interest  of  employee  morale  and  pro- 


tection of  Individual  privacy,  I  urge  you  to 
give  serious  consideration  to  Issuance  of  a 
< Department- wide  directive: 

( 1 )  Requiring  that  every  governmental  or 
private  research  questionnaire  sent  to  civil 
servants  In  the  Defense  Department  state 
on  the  first  page  that  response  is  voluntary, 
and  that  the  recipient  Is  under  no  compul- 
sion to  reply; 
'41)  Requiring  a  high  level  clearance  for  all 
such  questionnaires; 

(3)  Banning  all  such  forms  asking  about 
an  Individual's  political,  economic,  and  social 
beliefs  which  have  nothing  to  do  with  his 
employment. 
With  all  kind  wishes.  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

Sam  J.  Ervin,  Jr., 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on 

Constitutional  Rights. 

[From  the  Washington  Dally  News, 
Apr.  3. 19701 

Rare  amd  Rank 
(By  John  Cramer) 

Today  we  have  rare,  rank  bit  of  bureau- 
cratic abuse — an  Army  personnel  guy  using 
his  official  muscle  to  pressure  Army  employ- 
ees into  helping  an  Army  officer  get  a  gradu- 
ate degree. 

Specifically,  he  asked  them  (In  terms  which 
could  be  construed  as  an  order)  to  fill  out  a 
six-page  questionnaire  of  50  questions  on 
their  "political  attitudes." 

The  personnel  guy  Is  Robert  L.  Moiiael, 
deputy  civilian  personnel  officer  for  the  Office 
of  the  Army  Chief  of  Staff.  Perhaps  he's  mere- 
ly a  victim  of  the  system. 

The  controversial  questionnaire  was  dis- 
tributed over  his  signature  with  a  note  which 
read: 

"The  enclosed  survey  la  being  conducted 
In  the  Army  staff  as  part  of  a  larger  re- 
search project  encompassing  several  military 
organizations.  The  results  will  become  part 
of  the  basic  research  required  for  an  advanced 
deg^ree  of  a  former  Army  staff  officer. 

"You  have  been  selected  to  complete  the 
questionnaire  because  you  represent  part  of 
the  desired  cross  section  of  grade  and  func- 
tional specialty.  You  will  note  anonymity  Is 
desired.  I  urge  you  to  complete  and  mall  the 
questionnaire  ASAP." 

The  employes  were  "urged"  to  complete  the 
questionnaire  . . .  were  not  told  they  were  free 
to  Ignore  It.  Unquestionably,  subtle  prea- 
sure  to  "cooperate"  was  there. 

Mr.  Mousel  said  the  research  project,  de- 
signed to  analyze  differences  in  political  at- 
titudes between  civilian  and  military  person- 
nel, was  the  work  of  a  lieutenant  colonel 
whom  the  Army  has  assigned  to  Qeorge 
Washington  University  while  he  pursues  a 
master's  degree  in  political  science. 

He  also  said: 

That  the  colonel's  plazmed  course  of  study, 
Including  his  research  project,  had  been  ap- 
proved in  advance  by  the  Army. 

That  civilians  who  received  thiv  question- 
naire were  250  OS-  12s,  13s,  and  14s,  selected 
at  random  by  a  "small  computer  run." 

That  the  questionnaires  were  distributed 
to  the  260  thru  the  Pentaigon  mall  system. 

That  the  Army  frequently  performs  similar 
services  for  other  researchers. 

The  questionnaire  came  with  a  cover  sheet 
bearing  the  colonel's  home  address  and  a 
stamp.  Employes  were  told:  "To  mall  simply 
fold  top  to  bottom  and  staple.  Address  and 
stamp  then  are  In  the  appropriate  position." 

My  suggestion  to  employes :  mall  the  ques- 
tionnaire, as  directed.  Just  don't  bother  to  fill 
It  out. 

This  wont  help  the  colonel  get  his  degree. 
It  may,  however,  ennoble  his  future  career  by 
{Minting  out  to  him  one  dominant  "political 
attitude"  of  Army  civilians. 

They  dislike  being  shoved  around.     < 
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IfOaX    BRASS    USDTO    CXVILIAMa    FOR    RCSBABCH 

iThe  Washington  Dally  News,  Tuesday, 
Apr.  7. 19701 


So  spare  \ia,  please,  the  Army'a  student-type 
amateurs  with  their  one-time  venturaa  into 
the  sUcky  world  of  atutude  taattng. 


partners  have  frozen  in  their  position  of 
taking  to  such  an  extent  that  they  seem 
now  to  consider  It  the  natural  state  of 
affairs. 
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tlon's  determination  to  achieve  an  eaui- 
table  solution. 

Mr.  Davis  said: 

For  the  benefit  of  all  the  world'a  trade.  It 


preferential  trade  agreements  with  a  va- 
riety of  African  and  Mediterranean  coun- 
tries. These  trade  pacts  often  violate  the 
spirit  if  not  the  letter  of  the  GATT  prin- 


OATT,  while  at  the  same  time  their  ac- 
tions indicate  a  different  course  of  events. 
Some  of  the  Europeans  have  successfully 
blocked  the  current  initiative  of  GATT 
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IfoBZ  BHikBa  Usoro  Cxtilians  tob  Rksbabch 

iTh«  Wohlngton  Dally  News.  Tua«d»y, 

Apr.  7. 19701 

(By  Jolin  Crsmer) 

Apparently  If  a  common  practice  In  Army — 
the  buslnesB  of  letting  Its  civilian  employee 
b«  iiaed  as  seml-capUve  guinea  pigs  for  the 
research  projects  of  Army  officers  assigned 
to  graduate  schools. 

Last  week,  there  was  mention  here  of  a 
six-page  quesuonnalre  recently  distributed 
by  the  Office  of  the  Ann#  Chief  of  Staff 
to  350  employes  at  the  OS-13-14  leyel. 

It  was  the  work  of  a  Ueutenant  colonel 
studying  differences  In  "poUUcal  attitudes" 
of  Army  civilian  and  mlUtary  personnel  as 
a  research  project  reqxilred  for  an  advanced 
degree  at  Oeorge  Washington  University. 

ANOTBZa  QUSSnOKNAm 

Now  we  have  a  different  Ueutenant  colonel, 
also  at  OWU.  with  a  different  question- 
naire— this  one  a  mere  four  pages. 

It  purports  to  "meas\ire  the  effectiveness 
of  certain  aspecU  of  the  Department  of 
Army's  sick  leave  provisions.'* 

And  the  captive  guinea  pigs  for  this  one 
are  employes  of  the  Army's  FUxance  and  Ac- 
counts Office  here. 

Actually,  this  second  questionnaire  In  no 
way  deals  with  "sick  leave  provisions."  In- 
stead. It  apparently  seeks  to  discover  rela- 
tionships between  sick  leave  use  and  such 
things  as  employe  earning  .  .  their  rapport 
with  co-workers  .  .  .  attitude  toward  their 
bosses  .  .  .  chances  of  promotions  .  .  .  etc. 

But  It's  an  amatetirlsh  sort  of  question- 
naire which  wlU  measiire  little  and  produce 
lees  ...  an  Imposition  on  employes  who  have 
been  asked  (not  ordered)  to  fill  It  out . . .  and 
almost  certainly  a  waste  of  whatever  tax 
dollars  the  Finance  Office  spent  In  dUtrlbut- 
Ing  and  collecting  It. 


So  spare  ua.  please,  the  Army's  student-type 
amateurs  with  their  one-time  ventures  Into 
the  sUcky  world  of  atutude  testing. 


PILINO  DATES  FOR  PERSONAL. 
PINANCIAl.  REPORTS 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  recent 
inquiries  to  the  Select  Committee  on 
Standards  and  Conduct  suggest  that  not 
all  Senators  and  employees  are  familiar 
with  the  filing  deadlines  for  personal  dis- 
closure and  outside  employment  reports 
required  by  the  Senate  rules  of  conduct. 
Senators,  candidates  for  Senator,  and 
ofBcers  and  employees  of  the  Senate  are 
reminded  that  personal  financial  state- 
ments must  be  filed  before  May  15  and 
that  reports  of  outside  employment  must 
be  filed  on  May  15. 

The  Select  Committee  on  Standards 
and  Conduct  has  prepared  forms  for 
these  reports  whose  use  is  recommended 
but  not  mandatory.  The  committee  also 
has  issued  instructions  for  preparing  the 
repwrts,  which  state  among  other  things 
when  and  where  to  file. 

Copies  of  the  forms  and  the  instruc- 
tions may  be  picked  up  in  the  commit- 
tee offices  in  room  1417  of  the  New  Sen- 
ate Office  Building  or  may  be  requested 
by  telephone  on  extension  2981.  The  staff 
of  the  committee  will  assist  anyone  who 
requests  help  in  preparing  reports. 


In  the  long  run.  It  wlU  be  of  value  only 
to  the  lieutenant  colonel  who  foisted  It  off 
on  the  Finance  Office.  But  dont  blame  him. 
Blame  the  Army  for  letting  him  get  away 

wl'*^  "•  ^.  .-^ 

The  best  that  can  be  said  for  his  project 

Is  that  It  makes  more  sense  than  the  Office 

of    Chief    of    Staff    research    on    "poUUoal 

attttudes." 

The  Finance  Office  questionnaire  waa  au- 
thoclaed  by  Ool.  M.  B.  Richmond,  new  com- 
mander of  the  oOce,  who  explains  himself 
so  decently  that  rm  almoat  Inellnwrt  to  for- 
give htan. 

He  said  be  has  a  sick  leave  "problem"  in 
the  Office  .  .  .  that  he  hopea  to  correct  tt  by 
providing  better  motlvatloii  .  .  .  that  ha 
^^iT»fc«  the  questloxmalre  might  point  tb* 

But  I  cant  quite  see  spending  taxpayer 
dough,  and  Imposing  on  employes  with  quea- 
tlons  such  as  No.  6  in  the  queatlonnalre: 

"The  people  I  work  with: 

"(a)  Are  oongenlat;  we  get  along  very  well 
together. 

"(b)  Ar«  aU  rlflht;  w«  get  along  about  aa 
well  aa  could  be  expected. 

"(c)  Are  only  so-so;  sotnetlines  we  dont 
get  along  too  well. 

*'(d)  Arent  much  good;  we  dont  get  along 

at  aU."  • 

"Check  the  atatement  that  beat  i^ipUes 

to  you:  , 

Or  No.  7—  I 

"Off  the  Job.  I  sodallae: 

"  (a)  Mostly  with  people  I  know  from  work. 

"(b)  About  sa  much  with  people  I  know 
from  work  aa  with  people  I  know  from  other 
|Maoea. 

~*"(e)  Iffoatty   with    people   I   know   from 
pUoea  otbar  than  work." 

8am  BTfln.  D-N.C.  and  others  have 

tba  point  that  we  already  have  an 

.  of  prof  esakjnals  licensed  to  praetlo* 

their  paycholoflcal  testa,  attttude 

»w/1    other    ^fciiiliiil    aoresrlee    on    fedwal 

workers. 


cnoto^icai   V 
rr^^nrtafl 


LET  REASON  PREVAIL  IN  OUR 
TRADE  POLICIES 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  October  13  of  last  year  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  and  fellow  West 
Virginian  (Mr.  Randolph)  and  I.  intro- 
duced S.  3022.  the  Trade  Expansion  Act 
of  1969.  Since  that  date,  due  In  part  to 
the  subsequent  supporting  debate  on  this 
floor,  the  fog  shrouding  the  issues  con- 
fronted by  the  bill  has  lifted  enough  to 
reinforce  my  belief  that  it  has  Immedi- 
ate merit. 

The  fundamental  reason  for  my  sup- 
port of  the  bill  is  my  conviction  that  In 
the  currently  expanding  world  economy 
the  rate  of  growth  of  Industrial  produc- 
tion must  be  subject  to  a  modicum  of 
order.  The  present  structure  tends  to- 
wards overproduction  in  some  industrial 
fields,  with  seriously  disruptive  con- 
sequences  to   parts   of   the   American 

Thefabt  that  the  United  States  is  the 
largest  mai^et.  and  the  major  open  mar- 
ket in  the  world  economy,  does  not  viti- 
ate my  argument.  On  the  contrary,  it 
makes  it  more  relevant  and  timely.  Hard- 
ly a  week  passes  by  without  reports  of 
difficult  or  unsuccessful  meetings  and 
official  negotiations  dealing  with  the 
problem  of  mounting  imports  In  fact  of  a 
relative  decline  in  our  exports.  Gener- 
ally, statements  from  all  parties  con- 
cerned are  more  self-seeking  than  self- 
evident.  But  there  Is  also  noticeable  a 
change  in  mood  and  a  stiffening  of  na- 
tional positions.  The  seriousness  of  this 
situation  is  underscored  by  the  very  fact 
that  meaningful  international  relations, 
both  political  and  economic,  must  be 
baaed  on  a  give-and-take  formula.  I  find 
that  we  have  been  doing  mo«t  of  the 
giving  and  little  of  the  taking.  In  fact,  we 
have  been  giving  so  long  that  our  trade 


partners  have  frozen  in  their  position  of 
taking  to  such  an  extent  that  they  seem 
now  to  consider  it  the  natural  state  of 
affairs. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  the  time 
has  come  for  Congress  to  do  what  it  can 
to  correct  this  situation.  Our  Govern- 
ment's dealings  with  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment on  the  matter  of  textile  Imports 
have  been  marked  by  intransigence.  The 
high  point  of  this  was  reached  by  the 
statement  of  the  powerful  Japanese  Min- 
ister of  International  Trade  and  Industry 
who  in  February  was  quoted  saying. 

There  can  be  no  way  of  pushing  ahead 
talks  unless  the  United  SUtes  accepts  Ja- 
pan's basic  thinking. 

Only  recently,  the  chairman  of  the 
Japan  Textile  Federation  warned  the 
Japanese  Government  that  the  federa- 
tion would  not  honor  any  agreement  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Japan  on 
the  textile  issue  if  unreasonable  conces- 
sions were  made  to  the  Americans.  The 
chairman  implied  that  there  was  no  need 
for  such  concessions  since  critical  voices 
in  Washington  could  be  counted  upon 
to  prevent  the  passage  of  protectionist 
legislation  by  Congress. 

In  an  unprecedented  move,  the  United 
States  presented  to  Japan,  In  late  Janu- 
ary of  this  year,  detailed  economic  data 
to  show  that  the  U.S.  textUe  firms  and  ap- 
parel industries  are  being  injured  by  im- 
ports. On  March  10  a  report  from  Tokyo 
described  the  current  United  States- 
Japan  export  curb  talks  as  fruitless.  A 
dead  end  has  been  reached,  the  report 
said,  in  the  year-long  search  for  an 
agreement  on  textile  imports  to  the 
United  States  when  our  "final  offer"  was 
made.  This,  however,  was  followed  by  a 
flying  visit  to  Washington  by  a  high  Jaiv 
anese  diplomat  who  reportedly  envis- 
aged Japanese  voluntary  restraints  only 
after  Japanese  ekports  to  this  country 
exceeded  a  50-percent  rise  over  any  pre- 
ceding year.  Is  this  a  realistic  and  rea- 
sonable approach  in  trying  to  solve  a 
problem  on  a  mutuality  of  interests?  The 
same  report  also  noted  that  the  Japa- 
nese public  opinion  Is  Increasingly 
marked  by  a  new  awareness  of  national 
self-confidence  which,  according  to  their 
culture,  requires  them  to  "stand  up"  to 
American  "pressures," 

Japan  will  have  to  learn  that  the  in- 
ordinate expansion  of  its  trade  and  fi- 
nancial exchanges  with  the  rest  of  the 
world,  but  especially  with  the  United 
States,  is  no  longer  consistent  with  Its 
restrictive  practices  and  policies.  Meas- 
ures that  mswle  some  sense  when  Japan 
was  rebuilding  its  war-ravaged  economy 
and  trying  to  create  industries  that  could 
stand  on  their  own  in  international  com- 
petition have  no  shred  of  Justification 
now.  J 

Of  course,  the 'problem  does  not  lie 
with  textiles  alone,  nor  is  it  confined  to 
Japan.  Other  major  industrial  products 
are  affected  by  mounting  imports,  among 
them  glass,  hardware,  steel,  and  elec- 
tronic products. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce  Ken- 
neth N.  Davis,  Jr.,  bluntly  cautioned 
Western  Europe  and  Japan  in  March 
that  they  must  give  fairer  treatment  to 
American  exports  sold  in  their  markets 
and  that  both  trading  areas  should  not 
underestimate  the  American  administra- 


tion's determination  to  achieve  an  equi- 
table solution. 

Mr.  Davis  said: 

For  the  benefit  of  all  the  world's  trade.  It 
is  time  for  Japan  and  Eiirope  to  respond 
more  fairly  than  heretofore  to  20  years  of 
U.S.  leadership  In  expanslonlat  world  trade 
policy  I 

Subsequently,  Mr.  Davis  mentioned 
that  a  series  of  missions  of  UjS.  business 
leaders  will  visit  other  nations  in  the  in- 
terest of  fairer  trade  relations.  More- 
over, it  is  reported  that  Commerce  Sec- 
retary Maurice  Stans  is  considering  csdl- 
ing  to  Washington  leaders  of  American 
industry  and  trade  associations  to  map 
an  all-out  drive  on  unfair  restrictions 
against  U.S.  business  activities  by  some 
of  the  major  industrial  nations. 

But  is  our  Government  pressing  the 
issue  strongly  enough?  The  lack  of  re- 
sults and  the  seeming  widening  policy  of 
restrlctionism  of  the  various  nations  in- 
volved would  indicate  that  this  is  not  the 
case.  Extended  consultations  and  talks 
across  the  Atlantic  have  yielded,  at  best, 
accusations  and  counteraccusations. 
Mr.  Davis  termed  troublesome  the  atti- 
tude of  the  Europeans  and  their  lack  in 
understanding  that  serious  differences 
exist  between  the  two  trading  areas.  True, 
it  may  not  be  within  the  spirit  and  the 
letter  of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tar- 
iffs and  Trade  for  the  United  States  to 
retain  the  American  selling  price  pro- 
vision in  our  trade  with  QATT  members. 
But  for  the  Europeans  to  insist  on  our 
repeal  of  ASP  while  they  are  about  to 
erect  new  barriers  discriminating  against 
American  electronic  components  is  an 
unreasonable  and  untenable  position.  The 
Prench-German-British  accord  may  well 
be  considered  by  Its  members  as  nondis- 
criminatory, but  it  is  aimed  at  what  the 
Electronic  Industries  Association  esti- 
mates to  be  about  35  percent  of  the  UJB. 
shipments  of^ectronlc  components  to 
Europe.  >s 

A  visit  here  In  February  by  a  trade 
representative  of  the  E^uropean  Economic 
Commission  In  the  wake  of  VS.  criticism 
of  the  Common  Market  was  preceded  by 
a  salvo  of  criticism  from  Europeans 
warning  about  the  danger  to  world  trade 
by  the  protectionist  measures  advocated 
in  the  UJS.  Congress.  The  European  Cova.- 
mission  also  maintained  that  the  com- 
mon American  notion  that  the  U.S.  com- 
plaints of  the  European  Cbmmunity  by 
far  outweigh  in  number  and  importance 
their  complaints  of  the  American  system 
is  unfounded.  They  cited  UJ3.  import  re- 
strictions In  the  agricultural  and  me- 
chanical industries,  but  failed  to  men- 
tion the  severity  of  their  barriers  In 
agriculture,  which  surpass  any  ration- 
ality. If  the  European  Commission  Is 
publicly  expressing  anxieties  about  Im- 
port restrictions  pending  in  Congress, 
then  they  ought  to  ptibUcIy  or  privately 
consider  the  Issues  In  terms  of  their 
merits  and  in  line  with  their  avowed 
extremely  liberal  policy  toward  trade, 
instead  of  contributing  to  the  atmosphere 
of  criticism  and  suspicion  of  intentions. 

Quite  contrary  to  many  of  its  pro- 
notmcements.  the  European  Oommiml'^ 
has  been  busy  in  protective  action  lately. 
The  Common  Market  has  been  rfgning 
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preferential  trade  agreements  with  a  va- 
riety of  African  and  Mediterranean  coun- 
tries. These  trade  pacts  often  violate  the 
spirit  if  not  the  letter  of  the  GATT  prin- 
ciples. 

The  process  is  fast  becoming  a  mockery 
of  the  most-favored-nation  principle 
which,  in  international  trade,  requires 
that  the  extension  of  preferential  treat- 
ment to  one  trade  partner  be  extended 
to  all  partners.  This  principle  is  fast  be- 
coming something  to  Invoke  in  one  case 
and  to  disregard  in  another  while  in  hot 
pursuit  of  national  self-interest. 

The  initial  beneficiaries  of  the  prefer- 
ential trade  pacts  of  the  Common  Market 
were  Greece  and  Turkey  and  the  former 
French  and  Belgian  colonies,  now  in- 
dependent states.  In  the  past  several 
years  the  list  expanded  to  Include  Yugo- 
slavia, Tunisia,  and  Morocco.  Lately,  the 
European  Community  has  been  quietly 
creating  a  network  of  preferential  trade 
pacts  with  Mediterranean  countries.  This 
area  has  been  busdng  about  $1.3  billion 
worth  of  goods  from  the  United  States. 
Two  nations  particularly  involved  are 
Israel  and  Spain  which  alone  Imported 
more  than  1  billion  of  these  American 
exports.  This  trade  Is  boimd  to  be  af- 
fected not  because  of  improved  compe- 
tition, but  because  new  barriers  will  be 
erected  discriminating  against  our  goods. 
Meantime,  waiting  in  the  wings  are 
Eygpt  and  Lebanon,  Libya  and  Algeria, 
and  little  Malta,  all  lining  up  for  prefer- 
ential trade  accords  with  ttie  Common 
Market. 

No  doubt  there  may  be  economic  justi- 
fications for  such  a  policy  and  the  Euro- 
pean continental  powers  are  frank  about 
their  main  goal  In  these  arrangements. 
They  seek  political  Infiuence  if  not  dom- 
inance. While  the  United  States  should 
perhaps  not  complain  on  tiie  latter  as- 
pect, we  have  the  right  to  examine  the 
methods  used  as  they  would  seem  not 
only  contrary  to  existing  agreements  but 
directly  injurious  to  our  national  in- 
terests. At  stake  are  the  welfare  of  our 
business  firms  and  our  workers'  Jobs  in 
the  years  ahead.  ^ 

The  proliferation  of  preferential  trade 
ties  can  only  lead  to  a  growing  polariza- 
tion of  regional  Interests  with  the  evoi- 
tual  emergence  of  large  rival  trading 
blocs. 

It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  privately 
the  Common  Market  has  been  saying  that 
the  basic  circumstances  of  international 
trade  have  been  altered  since  the  In- 
dustrial tariffs  were  reduced  almost  40 
percent  In  the  Kennedy  round.  This  Is 
exactly  the  point  that  I  have  been  ex- 
poimdlng.  If  GATT  principles  within 
which  the  Kennedy  round  have  been  con- 
ducted and,  so  far,  partly  Implemented 
are  no  longer  viable,  then  it  Is  high  time 
for  this  Congress  to  establish  new  guide- 
lines consonant  with  our  current  national 
Interest  and  policy.  It  may  well  be  that 
the  Common  Market  does  not  want  a 
division  of  the  world  In  economic  blocs. 
Nor.  would  this  I  believe,  be  In  the  Inter- 
est of  the  United  States.  But  we  cannot 
sit  here  Just  watching  events  as  they 
unfold.  P\irthermore,  It  does  not  help  us 
that  the  Eurt^ean  Common  Market  oX.- 
flclals  are  ready  and  willing  to  swear  that 
their   intentions   are   to   preserve   the 


GATT.  while  at  the  same  time  their  ac- 
tions indicate  a  different  course  of  events. 
Some  of  the  Europeans  have  successfully 
blocked  the  current  initiative  of  GATT 
in  its  attempt  of  starting  negotiations 
later  this  year  on  agricultural  trade  and 
nontariff  barriers.  Morevover,  the  total 
direction  of  current  efforts  crossing  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Pactflc  would  indicate 
a  return  toward  erecting  new  nontariff 
barriers  so  that  the  major  GATT  mem- 
bers can  consolidate  their  negotiating 
positions  for  the  next  bout. 

I  am  not  in  favor  of  either  political 
war  or  economic  war.  I  believe  that 
reason  can  prevail.  But  now  is  the  time 
to  use  reason  and  bring  our  house  in 
order.  We  cannot  wish  our  problems 
away.  We  have  a  responsibility  toward 
our  citizens  and  our  Nation's  economy. 
We  cannot  allow  the  present  unsettled 
situation  to  rule  us  or  to  continue  im- 
checked.  If  the  administration  is  unable 
to  achieve  its  stated  goal  within  the  ex- 
isting framework  of  international  trade 
agreements,  we  in  Congress  have  the  duty 
to  do  It  here  and  now.  I  am  not  proposing 
major  surgery.  But  I  am  convinced  that 
preventive  medicine  is  far  preferable  to 
the  treatment  of  an  organism  in  an  ad- 
vanced state  of  decay.  Every  doctor  will 
also  tell  you  that  in  the  long  run  such 
an  approach  is  both  more  effetcive  and 
more  economical. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  that  I  support  Is 
not  repressive  or  protectionist  In  nature. 
It  would  only  assure  us  and  our  trading 
partners  full  participation  of  a  fair  share 
of  an  orderly  growth  of  our  markets. 
This  I  do  in  the  face  of  growing  direct 
subsidies  of  foreign  exports  undercutting 
our  efforts  to  sell  our  goods  abroad,  while 
at  the  same  time  U.S.  manufacturers  are 
being  asked  by  the  same  governments  to 
transfer  production  and  Jobs  out  of  the 
United  States. 

What  it  finally  comes  down  to  is  the 
preservation  of  American  workers'  Jobs — 
the  preservation  of  West  Virginia  Jobs 
and  Jobs  in  every  State  where  our  mag- 
nanimous trade  policies  are  resulting  In 
loss  to  our  own  citizens,  f 

The  bill  of  which  I  am  a  cosponsor 
would  apply  to  Imports  of  flat  glass,  glass- 
ware, steel,  footwear,  manmade  fibers, 
and  electronic  products.  Other  commodi- 
ties, of  course,  can  be  included  in  in- 
stances where  economic  loss  is  occurring. 

In  my  own  State.  30,000  Jobs,  In  round 
figures,  are  represented  by  Uie  Industries 
to  which  the  bill  applies.  That  is  a  very 
substantial  number  in  our  work  force. 

Too  many  people  tend  to  think  of  un- 
employment in  terms  of  statistics  when 
they  should  be  thinking  of  it  in  human 
terms.  Being  unemployed,  being  without 
a  Job  and  the  means  to  support  oneself 
or  one's  family  is  a  cruel  and  degrading 
experience.  We  simply  cannot  afford.  Mr. 
President,  for  the  overliberal  import  pol- 
icies of  government  to  be  the  cause  of 
Joblessness  and  misery  aipong  our  own 
people. 

Theory  and  practicality  have  historic- 
ally collided  in  America's  foreign  trade 
experience.  Too  often  have  we  erred  on 
the  side  of  theory.  Wishful  thfnMng  about 
the  Intentions  of  others  has  too  often 
blinded  us  to  the  fact  that  in  the  ml 
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world  In  which  we  live  and  do  business, 
there  are  always  those  who  are  waiting 
for  the  opportunity  to  take  advantage  of 
situations  most  favorable  to  them. 
It  is  time  for  us  to  make  quite  clear 

fr>     .Tonon     onH     hh«»     Fiirnn«»«n     Pnmmnn 
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consider  the  effects  on  their  own  indus- 
tries and  the  dependence  of  the  more 
vital  ones  to  not  only  the  Nation's  pros- 
perity but  its  security  as  well. 
Mr.  President,  in  answer  to  an  edi- 


some  frightening  predictions  as  to  how 
pollution,  and  noise,  and  crowds,  and  the 
deterioration  of  our  environment  gen- 
erally, if  not  controlled,  could  affect  the 
quality  of  life  In  America.  He  has.  If  this 
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have  Joined  with  several  Senators  in 
sponsoring  a  special  day  for  bringing 
this  situation,  more  dramatically  to  the 
attention  of  the  American  people. 

Ac    a     focillf    r\f    r*t*v"    a^rw^r-      liTrtvr     1        1  Aryrt 


power  to  bug  and  wiretap  even  the  most 
intimate  and  confidential  private  con- 
versations. 2 
Let  every  Senator  Judge  for  himself 


*^^M^\^ 


.  Jl-XJ 


be  another  opportunity  to  halt  the  antl- 
constltutlonal  philosophy  it  represents. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ters be  printed  in  the  Record. 
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world  In  which  we  live  and  do  business, 
there  are  always  those  who  are  waiting 
for  the  opportunity  to  take  advantage  of 
situations  most  favorable  to  them. 

It  is  time  for  us  to  make  quite  clear 
to  Japan  and  the  European  Common 
Market  that  we  are  not  going  to  stand 
idly  by  while  they  maintain  trade  re- 
strictions against  us.  They  must  gfve 
fairer,  more  competitive  treatment  to 
American  products  sold  in  Japanese  and 
European  markets.  Favorable  action  on 
S.  3022  could  be  a  means  of  showing  our 
determination  to  protect  our  own  in- 
terests. 

I  am  not  advocating  a  return  to  a 
policy  of  all-out  protectionism.  But  I 
ttiink  we  can  accept  no  less  than  rec- 
iprocity. World  trade  must  be  a  two- 
way  street.  Anyone  who  is  not  disturbed 
at  the  mounting  shipments  of  foreign- 
made  goods  at  our  ports  of  entry  is  blind 
and  deikf  to  reali^. 

I  repeat  what  I  have  said  before:  Con- 
gress has  an  obligation  to  conduct  a 
complete  review  of  our  trade  program, 
and  the  sooner  we  get  at  it  in  these  un- 
settling economic  times,  the  better  it  will 
be  for  all  concerned. 

American  workers,  American  busi- 
nessmen, and  American  consumers  are 
waiting  for  us  to  act. 

rASK  couprrmoN  n<  woru>  TmADS 
Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  compliment  my  good  friend  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Fankin)  on  his  very  excellent  appraisal 
yesterday  of  our  problems  in  interna- 
tional trade.  I  wtis  happy  to  Join  the  able 
Senator  a  few  weeks  back  when  he  spoke 
in  the  Senate  on  the  same  subject,  and 
I  am  glad  now  to  Join  him  again  in 
proposing  that  the  President  use  the  au- 
thority he  now  has  for  the  imrpose  of 
equalizing  the  advantages  many  foreign 
competitors  now  have  over  their  Ameri- 
can counterparts. 

The  Senator  has  made  a  very  good 
analysis  of  the  problem,  a  problem  that 
has  been  of  major  concern  to  many  of 
the  so-called  producing  States,  such  as 
Arizona  and  Wyoming,  suid  is  becoming 
more  and  more  at  a  problem  for  manu- 
facturing States,  as  well. 

Recent  remarte  in  the  Senate  by  New 
England  and  Southern  Senators  attest 
to  the  seriousness  of  the  mounting  vol- 
txme  of  textile  and  footwear  imports. 
News  articles  have  pointed  up  the  un- 
employment problem  brought  on  by  im- 
ports in  the  dectronic  field — color  TV 
sets,  radios,  and  the  like — and  these  are 
cmly  samples. 

We  who  insist  an  some  better  ground 
rules  for  true  reciprocity  are  branded 
as  protectionists  when  we  object  to  a 
amtinuation  or  worsening  of  trade  poli- 
cies that  are  disniptiiig  entire  industries 
under  the  deceptive  umbrella  of  the  lib- 
eral trade  poUcles  of  rec«it  years,  poli- 
cies which.  If  pursued  to  their  logical 
ends,  could  cause  massive  unemploy- 
ment and  a  dangerous  dependence  on 
foreign  products  that  could  prove  criti- 
cal to  VS.  national  security — minerals, 
oil.  steel,  and  others. 

Those  who  Insist  on  using  many  of 
these  imports  as  a  lever  to  force  domes- 
tic prices  down  even  at  the  expense  of 
disrupting  American  Industries  should 


consider  the  effects  on  their  own  indus- 
tries and  the  dependence  of  the  more 
vital  ones  to  not  only  the  Nation's  pros- 
perity but  its  security  as  well. 

Mr.  President,  in  answer  to  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "PoUsliing  Up  Protection- 
ism," I  recently  wrote  a  letter  to  the  edi- 
tor of  the  Wall  Street  Journal  about  the 
particular    problem    the    able    Senator 

RON  LINTON'S  "TERRACIDE" 
unanimous  consent  that  my  letter  be 
printed  in  the  Record.  With  iiim,  I  ask 
that  unfair  foreign  barriers  to  our  ex- 
ports and  unfair  competition  in  our 
domestic  markets  be  corrected  so  that 
we  may  have  truly  fair  competition  be- 
tween all  countries. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Aran.  4.  1970. 

VSKMONT    ROTSTKB. 

Editor,  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 
New  York.  N.Y. 

Deak  Ms.  RoTsns:  Tour  April  2  e<lltorial, 
"PoUsblDg  Up  ProtecUonlsm,"  expressing  the 
free  trade  philosophy,  says  the  problem  stems 
from  the  fact  that  the  nations'  resources  are 
finite  and  in  some  way  or  other  It  baa  to 
aUocate  them  to  accomplish  the  greatest 
good  for  the  greatest  number. 

If  aU  people  would  renounce  war  and  In- 
sist on  living  in  peace.  If  all  people  would 
be  equally  as  concerned  for  every  other  hu- 
man as  for  themselves.  If  all  people  would 
reject  greed  and  cupidity  there  Is  no  ques- 
tion but  that  free  trade  would  best  serve 
humanity. 

But  unfortunately  this  is  not  the  world 
we  Uve  In. 

I  happen  to  tlilnk  Americans  are  not  the 
world's  worst  people.  We've  been  reasonably 
generous  In  rebuilding  the  countries  torn  by 
World  War  n.  We've  tried  to  help  developing 
nations — we've  shed  some  blood  to  Insure 
freedom  and  self-determination  for  other 
peoples. 

But  the  fact  U  that  most  of  these  objec- 
Uves — goals  often  not  reached — could  not 
have  been  pursued  at  ail  if  we  bad  not  been 
a  strong  nation. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  our  unchal- 
lenged access  to  energy  baa  been  one  of  our 
most  Important  sources  of  strength. 

About  one-firth  of  all  the  oil  we  use  la 
Imported.  But  I  agree  with  the  President: 
limits  must  be  defined  which  will  assure 
the  adequacy  of  domestically  produced  oil 
and  gas  necessary  to  guarantee  our  national 
security. 

Further  our  total  strength  will  reflect  the 
industry,  the  jobs,  and  the  serrtces  we  are 
capable  of  sustaining  In  the  United  States. 
America  proved  long  ago  that  power  Is  the 
result  of  brains  and  energy  applied  to  natu- 
ral resources. 

One  final  thought — the  competition 
American  business  is  subjected  to  Is  not  fair. 
Wages,  standards  of  living,  social  responslbll- 
Ity  (taxes)  all  place  a  most  imequal  burden 
on  us.  Free  trade  and  fair  trade  should  go 
band  In  band. 
Slnesrely. 

CurroD  P.  Ranssn. 

U.S.  Senate. 


RON  LINTON'S  "TERRACIDE" 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  If  it  is  pos- 
sible to  say  anything  new  imder  the  sxm 
about  our  environment  problems,  Ron 
Linton  has  done  it  in  his  new  ho6k. 
"Terracide,"  which  h^s  just  been  pub- 
lished. Even  his  title  Is  original — earth 
murder.  He  has  equated  environmental 
pzxi^ems  with  human  problems — maUng 


some  frightening  predictions  as  to  how 
pollution,  and  noise,  and  crowds,  and  the 
deterioration  of  our  environment  gen- 
erally, if  not  controlled,  could  affect  the 
quality  of  life  in  America.  He  has.  if  this 
is  possible,  "humanized  smog." 

Mr.  Linton  was  the  staff  director  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  on  which 
I  served,  during  the  years  when  the  com- 
mittee was  writing  much  of  the  air  and 
water  pollution  control  legislation  wliich 
Is  now  the  basis  for  the  effort  to  check 
and  reverse  pollution  which  some  of  ua 
saw  then  as  crucial  and  which  lias  now 
become  everybody's  crusade.  In  his  chap- 
ter entitled  "The  Congress  Acts,"  Mr.. 
Linton  tells  the  story  of  Federal  action — 
and  failure  to  act — and  relates  how,  dur- 
ing the  years  1963-66.  Congress  at  last 
took  a  firm  and  leading  role  in  combating 
envirorunental  decay  and  improving  the 
quality  of  life  in  the  United  States. 

The  final  chapter  of  the  book,  "The 
Challenge."  might  well  be  the  call  to 
arms  for  the  forthcoming  "Earth  Day" 
observance.  April  22. 

The  Linton  book  has  scope  and  depth,  is 
popular  in  style,  and  some  of  its  examples 
and  anecdotes  are  new  and  fresh  and 
dramatic,  and  should  help  greatly  in  pro- 
moting popular  understanding  of  the  im- 
mensity of  our  envirorunental  crisis.  I 
hope  it  wHl  be  widely  read. 


April  H,  1970 
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PLIGHT  OP  THE  PRISONERS 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  wish  to  emphasize  once  again  a 
matter  which  distresses  me  very  much 
personally  and  which  I  have,  with  a 
number  of  my  colleagues,  attempted  to  do 
something  about  in  the  past.  It  is  a 
question  of  public  attention— publicity, 
if  you  like — for  an  extremely  worthy 
cause. 

I  am  siu-e  I  do  not  have  to  emphasize 
here  the  amount  of  television  coverage, 
radio  attention,  and  newspaper  cover- 
age which  Is  given  to  the  plight  of  al- 
most any  group  of  needy  people — whether 
they  be  starving  Biafrans  in  faraway 
Nigeria  or  the  Inhabitants  of  our  city 
ghettos  and  our  poor  sections  of  Ap- 
palachia. 

The  attention  given  to  these  and  sim- 
ilar causes  by  the  Nation's  communica- 
tion media  is  glaringly  apparent  with 
each  passing  day. 

I  am  not  in  any  way  objecting  to  pub- 
lic attention  given  to  these  situations. 
Let  me  make  that  very  clear.  However, 
I  want  to  point  out  that  I  am  not  at  all 
happy  with  the  attention  given  to  the 
plight  of  our  American  prisoners  of 
war.  I  am  speaking  now  primarily  about 
the  1,300  Americans  who  are  being  held 
prisoners  by  the  North  Vietnamese  and 
over  whose  treatment  at  the  hands  of 
our  Communist  enemy  grave  questions 
have  been  raised.  I  am  also  speaking  of 
those  Americans  who  are  listed  as  miss- 
ing in  action  in  Vietnam  and  whose 
whereabouts  and  conditions  are  un- 
known. 

Because  I  feel  so  strongly  that  more 
concentrated  American  attention  should 
be  givoi  to  the  plight  of  these  men  and 
to  the  suffering  and  anxiety  which  is  be- 
ing borne  by  the  families  and  friends  of 
these  captive  and  missing  Americans.  I 


have  Joined  with  several  Senators  in 
sponsoring  a  special  day  for  bringing 
this  situation,  more  dramatically  to  the 
attention  of  the  American  people. 

As  a  result  of  our  efforts,  May  1,  1970, 
has  been  designated  "International  Ap- 
peal for  Justice  Day,"  with  ceremonies 
scheduled  to  be  held  at  8  pjn.  in  Consti- 
tuUon  Hall. 

Mr.  President,  some  4,000  people  are 
expected  to  attend  this  rally.  We  hope 
to  iiave  speakers  of  the  caliber  of  Actor 
Joim  Wayne,  who  recently  won  an  Acad- 
emy Award  for  his  acting  in  the  picture 
entitled  "True  Grit."  The  American 
Legion  and  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
are  participating  as  sponsors  of  this  oc- 
casion along  with  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Our  purpose  is  candidly  one  of  press 
agentry.  We  want  to  pay  tribute  to 
American  POW's  for  the  great  sacrifices 
they  have  made  and  are  making  in  the 
cause  of  freedom,  but  even  more  thsui 
that,  we  should  like  to  mobilize  public 
opinion  behind  the  objective  of  obtain- 
ing the  release  of  these  POW's  in  such  an 
overwhelming  fashion  that  the  North 
Vietnamese  will  be  boimd  to  pay  atten- 
tion. 

Perhaps  it  will  not  work.  However,  I 
for  one  would  not  feel  that  I  had  per- 
formed my  patriotic  duty  as  a  citizen 
and  an  American  grateful  for  the  service 
which  these  men  are  rendering  to  our 
country  if  I  did  not  make  every  possible 
attempt  to  lend  a  hand. 

Mr.  President,  I  might  say  that  it  sad- 
dens me  when  I  see  more  publicity  being 
given  to  persons  who  bum  their  draft 
cards  or  who  go  AWOL  from  oiu-  services 
to  take  up  comfortable  exile  in  Sweden 
than  to  those  brave  men  who  have  been 
taken  prisoners  and  placed  at  the  ques- 
tionable mercy  of  the  North  Vietnamese, 
or  who  are  missing  in  action  in  that  con- 
flict. 1 


THE  PEOPLE  TESTIPy  AGAINST 
THE  DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA 
CRIME  BILL 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  on  March 
24.  when  the  Senate  received  the  House- 
passed  District  of  Columbia  crime  bill, 
I  denounced  it  In  this  Chamber  as  an 
affront  to  the  Bill  of  Rights,  to  principles 
of  wise  legislation,  and  to  the  normal 
procedures  which  should  govern  the  ac- 
tions of  the  UJ3.  Congress.  Among  other 
things,  I  called  it  a  garbage  pail  of  im- 
constltutlonal  and  repressive  legislation. 
I  now  have  had  the  opportunity  to  exam- 
ine the  bill  In  greater  detail,  and  I  have 
foimd  additional  ill-conceived  and  re- 
pressive features  buried  away  In  it.  I  now 
fear  that  my  initial  description  was  far 
too  charitable. 

Despite  the  arduous  nature  of  the  task, 
I  encourage  each  Senator  to  study  and 
analyze  this  439-page  monstjoslty  passed 
by  the  House  at  the  urging  of  the  Justice 
Department. 

Examine^e  hidden  preventive  deten- 
tion provision  which  would  Imprison 
people  without  conviction  or  trial. 

Consider  the  imbridled  authority  for 
"no-knock"  searches  and  the  unlimited 


power  to  bug  and  wiretap  even  the  most 
intimate  and  confidential  private  con- 
versations. J: 

Let  every  Senator  Judge  for  himself 
the  foolish  and  vindictive  mandatory 
sentence  provisions  which  would  elimi- 
nate all  Judicial  discretion  on  the  sen- 
tencing process  in  many  cases.  Those  pro- 
visions reach  the  Incredible  extreme  of 
requiring  life  imprisonment  with  no 
parole  for  20  years  and  no  suspension  or 
probation  at  all  for  conviction  of  three 
crimes  such  as  purse  snatching  or  assault. 

Heed  the  ominous  attempt  to  return 
to  stale  and  archaic  Juvenile  procedures 
of  a  bygone  era.  A  hallmark  of  this  re- 
gression is  the  proposed  lowering  of  the 
legal  standard  of  proof  of  guilt  in  Juve- 
nile proceedings  to  a  level  which  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  declared  unconstitutional 
in  the  case  of  in  re  Winsliip  Just  last 
week. 

Bring  these  imjust  measures  from  the 
hidden  recesses  of  the  bill  and  expose 
them  to  the  light  of  day.  Look  candidly 
at  the  bill  and  see  it  for  what  it  truly 
is — the  villainous  wolf  of  police  statism 
dressed  up  in  the  political  finery  of  "law 
and  order." 

Because  of  the  legislative  legerdemain 
practiced  at  the  urging  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  the  people  have  had  no 
chance  to  speak  out  on  the  issues  pre- 
sented by  tills  bill.  In  truth,  they  were 
flagrantly  deprived  of  their  rightful  op- 
portunity to  speak  out.  Pew  realized  what 
the  Department  of  Justice  proposed  to 
do  to  our  liberties  until  it  was  almost  too 
late.  I  trust  that  the  Senate  will  not  be 
focded  or  outmaneuvered  and  that  we 
will  never  see  liberty  betrayed  by  sleight 
of  hand. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  the  people 
of  America  are  now  beginning  to  recog- 
nize this  bill  as  a  threat  to  freedom  and 
to  speak  out  against  it.  I  have  received 
dozens  of  letters  opposing  the  bill  in  re- 
cent days.  They  demonstrate  that  the 
love  of  liberty  is  alive  and  well  and  living 
In  the  hearts  of  Americans  all  across  the 
land. 

Tliese  letters  attest  admirably  to  the 
people's  desire  for  liberty  and  justice, 
■niey  constitute  an  eloquent  plea  for  the 
Senate  District  of  Columbia  Committee 
conferees  and  the  rest  of  us  in  the  Senate 
to  stand  fast  against  this  unwise  and 
unwarranted  attadc  on  the  Constitution. 
The  fact  that  the  bill  is  ostensibly  di- 
rected at  the  District  of  Colun^ia  has  not 
fooled  the  many  Americans  who  have 
written  me  in  opposition  to  it.  I  am  par- 
ticularly encouraged  by  the  sensible  and 
perceptive  comments  from  many  fellow 
North  Carolinians. 

These  Americans  recognize  that  the 
liberties  lost  today  by  the  citizens  of  this 
dty,  will  be  lost  tomorrow  by  all  citizens. 
They  recognize  that  the  experiments 
with  oiu-  liberties  conducted  by  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  in  Washington  will 
tomorrow  be  applied  throughout  the  en- 
tire land. 

It  would  be  a  grave  error  for  tiie  Sen- 
ate to  treat  lightly  this  attack  on  the 
Constitution,  just  because  it  Is  directed 
against  one  city  alone.  For  If  this  bill 
passes  In  its  present  form,  there  may  not 


be  another  opportunity  to  halt  the  anti- 
constitutional  philosophy  it  represents. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ters be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

OxroRO,  N.C. 
Hon.  Sam  J.  Esvnf,  Jr., 
VS.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Ertin:  I  have  been  follow- 
ing with  interest  your  review  and  examina- 
tion of  the  Nixon  D.C.  (Mme  Bill.  Please 
contmue  your  efforts  to  exert  sound  and  rea- 
sonable thinking  upon  these  absiird  and 
dangerous  proposals.  While  I,  as  almost 
everyone,  want  to  see  crime  decrease,  ws 
must  never  undermine  the  values  of  our 
basic  human  and  individual  rights. 

Again,  thank  you  for  reminding  us  again 
of  these  important  values. 
Sincerely, 

Dan  p.  PtNCH, 

Chafkl  Hill.  N.C, 

'       March  25, 1970. 
Hon.  Sam  J.  Ervin,  Jr., 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Ervin:  Just  a  note  to  com- 
mend you  for  your  continued  vigilanoe 
against  encroachment  on  individual  rights 
and  freedoms.  Speatdng  out  on  the  impli- 
cations of  proposed  legislation  Is  not  easy, 
especially  when  the  objectives  are  pc^ular, 
and  appear  sound  and  justified  In  terms  ^ 
"getting  the  job  done."  I  refer  to  the  various 
"search  and  seizure"  bUls  designed  to  assist 
the  police,  as  well  as  the  data  bank  oom- 
piled  by  the  Army  on  Individuals  participat- 
ing In  various  dvli  "disturbances." 

I  am  siire  that  you  derive 'great  satisfac- 
tion in  representing  our  State  so  well  m 
such  matters.  The  issues  are  not  simple  and 
clear.  Tour  services  are  much  appreciated. 

With  best  wishes. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Edgab  a.  Pabsons. 

Washington,  V.C. 

March  25. 1970. 
Hon.  Sam  J.  Ervin,  Jr.. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkab  Senator  EbiviN:  Ttiank  you  for  your 
talk  on  television  describing  the  District  of 
Columbia  crime  bill  the  way  it  reaUy  is.  For 
the  past  few  days  I  had  sunk  into  the  deptbs 
of  despair, ,  knowing  that  its  passage  intact 
with  provisions  like  "preventive  detention' 
and  the  "no-knock  provision"  was  a  stzong 
first  step  toward  forming  a  poUoe-etate  in 
America.  This  despair  was  aggravated  by  tbs 
ignorance  and  apathy  of  many  of  my  friends. 

However,  your  talk  gave  me  renewed  cour- 
age. I  know  now  that  there  m\ut  be  many 
leaders  such  as  you  who  will  speak  out 
against  such  a  pocH-ly  disguised  evil. 

The  House  Bill,  even  with  its  iinconstltu- 
tional  provisions  cannot  help  the  crime  situ- 
ation and  may  make  it  worse. 

I  am  enclosing  a  xerox  copy  of  a  letter 
of  mine  which  appeared  In  the  Washington 
Poet  and  which  summarizes  my  feeling  In  a 
few  words. 

Sincerely  youis  and  thank  you,  J 

JoasPH  C.  DiAvn. 


ST.  Andixws  Prbsbttdoan  Collxok. 

Laurinburg,  NXf. 
Hon.  Sam  J.  Ervin, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kvin:  Before  I  moved  to 
North  Carolina,  two  years  ago,  I  admired 
your  record  from  afar,  as  an  Oregonlan.  Now 
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that  I  am  a  citizen  of  North  Carolina,  and     you  bring  credit  both  to  the  naUon  and  the     search  out  ways  to  prevent  and  control  pre- 
ilniiFht  Add  a  verv  happy  one.  I  want  you  to      sUle  you  represent.  trial  crime  short  of  preventive  detenUon. 

kMW  that  that  admiration  has  mcreased  pro-  Edward  B.  Purrt,  Jr.  The  study,  which  Is  being  conducted  by 


the   Law   Enforcement    Assistance   Admlnls- 
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The  District  of  Columbia  crime  bill,  already  ture  of  President  Nixon's  outburst  against  And  It  Is  an  affront  to  the  simple  facts  of 
passed  by  the  House,  gives  Judges  the  power  the  Senate,  it  seems  appropriate  now  simply  the  matter  for  Mr.  Nixon  to  complain  that 
to  JaU  for  up  to  eo  days  before  trial  certam     to  express  regret  that  the  President  chose  to     this  Senate  would  never  confirm  a  conserve- 
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that  I  am  »  citizen  of  North  Carolina,  and 
1  might  add  a  very  happy  one.  I  want  you  to 
know  that  that  admiration  has  Increaaed  pro- 
portionately. .  ^^ 
Your  strict  constitutionalist  approach  to 
individual  rights  deserves  the  strongest  sup- 
port and  commendation,  and  although  I  am 
Treglstered  Republican.  I  want  you  to  know 
that  I  heartily  concur  In  your  battle  »8»^n«t 
.uch  repressive  measures  as  those  which 
would  allow,  as  you  put  It.  "repeal  of  the 
Fourth.  Fifth.  Sixth  and  Eighth  amendments 
to  the  Constitution."  apparently  favored  by 
powerful  members  of  the  present  Administra- 
tion. 

Sincerely.  

Ronald  H.  Bates, 
Writer  in  Residence. 

HSWl-TTT.  N.Y., 

March  29, 1970. 

t 
Hon.  Sam  Eaviw, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DrA«  SEHAToa  EaviN :  I  Just  flnlahed  read- 
ing Tom  Wicker's  column  in  the  N.T.  Times 
which  praises  you  for  leading  the  fight 
against  the  so-caUed  Antl-Crlme  bUl  which 
provides  for  preventive  detention. 

I-m  a  high  school  Social  Studies  Teacher 
■who's  often  taught  about  the  virtues  of  oxxi 
BUI  of  Rights.  I  have  also  had  to  try  to  ex- 
plain to  my  students  why  we  incarcerated 
Nlael  in  concentration  camps  d»irlng  World 
War  n.  Your  light  against  the  "prevention 
detenUon"  measure.  Sen.  Brvln.  shows  you 
are  a  true  devotee  of  constitutional  rights. 

I  am  sending  a  copy  of  this  to  my  Senator. 
Sen.  Javlts,  hoping  he  Joins  you  In  the  fight 
tf  be  hasn't  already  done  ao. 
Very  truly  yours. 

SatTL  ScHnraLB. 

WxsTKXN  Casolina  UNrvxasTTT, 
Cullcnchee.  N.C..  March.  30. 1970. 

Deax  Sxnatob:  I  have  been  following  your 
argument  against  the  administration's  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  crime  bill  with  Interest  and  ad- 
miration. I  approve  of  yoxir  stand  whole- 
heartedly hoth  as  a  constituent  and  as  pro- 
fessor of  American  constitutional  history. 

I  have  only  recently  moved  to  North  Caro- 
lina and  had  some  serious  doubts  concem- 
nlng  my  ability  to  find  anyone  I  cotild  en- 
thusiastically support  m  politics.  My  review 
of  your  career  convinces  me  that,  in  spite  of 
some  differences,  you  are.  In  fact,  a  politician 
and  a  man  after  my  own  heart. 

Should  you  need  any  assistance  I  can  give 
In  your  future  campaigns,  please  call  on  me. 
In  the  meantime,  I  Intend  to  use  you  as  a 
sterling  example  of  the  good  legislator  In  all 
of  my  classes  here  at  the  University. 
Sincerely, 

VicroB  Safio. 

P^. — I  couldnt  change  yotir  mind  on  Cars- 
well,  could  I? 

I 

Bbiortwatixs,  N.T., 

March  30. 1970. 
Senator  Sam  Eavnr, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dtax  Sknatob  Eaviif:  Permit  me  to  con- 
gratulate you  on  your  vigilant  stand  against 
all  the  various  encroachments  on  the  Consti- 
tution and  the  civil  liberties  granted  therein 
that  have  been  presented  to  the  Congress  In 
the  past  few  months.  It  Is  good  and  encourag- 
ing to  see  a  Southern  Senator  In  the  ranks 
of  those  who  have  recently  stood  behind  the 
BUI  of  Rights. 

The  silence  of  other  Southern  Senators  be- 
trays the  long  southern  tradition  of  respect 
for  the  freedoms  this  nation  grants  to  Indl- 
Tid\ial8.  It  u  gratifying  IndMd  to  see  that 
some  men  of  the  South  stlU  adhere  to  this 
tradition.  I  wish  you  every  success  In  your 
flght  against  those  who  promulgate  these 
noxious  doctrines.  By  taking  up  this  struggle 


you  bring  credit  both  to  the  nation  and  the 
state  you  represent. 

Edward  B.  PuaxT,  Jr. 

Jackson  Hnx,  N.C., 

March  31. 1970. 
DsAx  SxNAToa  EaviN :  Enclosed  are  two  ar- 
ticles from  Sunday's  Greensboro  DaUy  News — 
March  29. 

Please  continue  the  flght — what  appUes  In 
one  area  wUl  spread  to  another.  It  appears 
to  me  that  there  Is  a  trend  towards  the 
right — not  a  healthy  right — but  towards  a 
police  state. 

Do  not  give  one  Inch— our  future  is  in  your 
hands. 

Yours  respectf  uUy, 

Chablbs  Lomif . 

jProm  the  Oreensboro    (N.C.)    Daily  News 
Mar.   29.    1970) 

Ebvin  Sees  Police  State  Bluetbint  in  Cbimz 
Bill 

(By  Larry  Cheek) 

Washdjoton. — There  Is  now  before  the 
Congress  a  bill  which  citizens  of  the  SO  states 
might  think  Irrelevant  and  unimportant, 
since  It  deals  only  (yawn)  with  the  District 
of  Columbia.  But  wait,  and  be  warned,  aU 
of  you  scattered  throughout  this  country. 
Your  civil  liberties  could  be  In  danger. 

Sam  Ervln,  North  Carolina's  constitutional 
watchdog.  Is  one  who  thinks  so.  Last  week, 
after  thoroughly  studying  the  offending  bill, 
the  good  senator  became  so  enraged  his  howls 
of  Indignation  fairly  shook  the  capltol. 

POLICE    STATE    BLUXPaiNT 

The  bill  In  question  Is  a  439-page  omnibus 
crime  and  court  reorganization  package  de- 
signed to  bring  law  and  order  to  the  streets 
of  Washington,  D.C.  but — and  this  Is  very 
Important  but — It  Is  also  designed  as  a  proto- 
type for  national  crime  legislation. 

Today,  the  district.  Tomorrow,  the  nation. 
This  apparently  Is  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion's goal.  And  the  fear  of  Sam  Ervln. 

"What  we  have  here  is  a  blueprint  for  a 
poUce  state."  Ervln  told  his  Senate  colleagues 
last  week.  "We  must  stem  the  eagerness  of 
aspiring  poUtlclans  In  the  executive  branch 
who  are  charged  with  fulfilling  election 
promises  to  fight  crime,  and  who  In  their 
zeal,  seize  upon  unconstitutional  means  to 
gain  temporary  political  advantages." 

Ervln  called  the  bill  a  "garbage  pall  of 
some  of  the  most  repressive,  near-sighted  In- 
tolerant, unfair  and  vindictive  legislation 
that  the  Senate  has  ever  been  presented."  and 
accused  the  Justice  Department  of  pulling  a 
"fast  shuffle  with  the  BUI  of  Rights." 

The  bill  contains  several  provisions  which 
Ervln  feels  are  odious.  Among  them:  broad 
and  general  wiretap  authority.  uncontroUed 
and  extremely  permissive  authority  for  no- 
knock  searches,  harsh  Juvenile  offender  pro- 
cedures, mandatory  sentencing  for  offenders 
of  up  to  20  years  In  some  Instances  and  pre- 
ventive detention. 

It  U  particularly  preventive  detention  and 
the  Justice  Department's  legislative  tactics 
that  anger  Ervln. 

OrlglnaUy,  Justice  had  preventive  deten- 
tion Introduced  as  a  separate  piece  of  legis- 
lation, saying  that  It  was  a  proposal  so  Im- 
portant that  It  should  be  considered  as  an 
amendment  to  federal  law,  and  made  ap- 
pUcable  uniformly  In  all  federal  courts. 

After  Introduction  In  JtUy.  preventive  de- 
tention was  referred  to  the  Judiciary  com- 
nUttees  of  both  houses,  to  await  hearings 
which  were  to  be  held  after  the  resuiu  of  an 
Intensive  study  into  the  concept  were  com- 
pUed. 

The  purpose  of  the  study  was  to  gather 
available  Information  on  the  operation  of 
the  criminal  Justice  system  and  the  baU  re- 
form act,  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  pre- 
trial crime  actxially  committed,  to  develop 
reliable  predictive  devices,  if  possible,  upon 
which  to  base  preventive  detention,  and  to 


search  out  ways  to  prevent  and  control  pre- 
trial  crime  short  of  preventive  detention. 

The  study,  which  Is  being  conducted  by 
the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Adminis- 
tration and  the  National  Bureau  of  Stand* 
ards.  Is  to  be  completed  March  31  .  .  .  and 
that's  why  Ervln  feels  Justice  Is  trying  to 
slip  preventive  detention  through  swiftly, 
with  no  hearings,  camouflaged  In  the  mid- 
dle of  a  massive,  omnibus  bill. 

PALSX   COLOBS 

"They're  afraid  to  await  the  resulU  of 
their  own  commissioned  study."  Ervln  said. 
"They're  afraid  the  study  will  refute  much 
of  the  frantic  rhetoric  the  department  has 
Issued  about  the  need  for  preventive  deten- 
tion. That's  why  the  preventive  deten- 
tion blU  Is  hidden  under  false  colors.  Per- 
haps, too.  that  Is  why  It  travels  under  the 
nom  de  plume  of  'Codiflcation  of  Title  23' 
rather  than  announcing  itself  unashamedly 
as  'preventive  detention.' " 

Ervln  pointed  out  that  If  Justice  wishes 
preventive  detention,  "then  let  It  keep  to  its 
original  position.  Let  It  complete  Its  com- 
puter study,  analyze  the  data  and  present 
the  proper  congressl^jMl  committees  with  Its 
conclusions  and  Its  position.  Then  let  us  con- 
sider this  legislation  carefully,  deliberately 
and  on  Its  merits,  uncluttered  by  400  other 
pages  of  legislation." 

There  is  the  smell  of  danger  about  the  bill, 
which  was  toughened  considerably  by  the 
House  after  Initial  Senate  approval.  It  reeks 
of  overreaction.  It  seeks  to  protect  one  seg- 
ment of  the  population  by  persecuting 
another. 

You  may  wonder  Just  what  preventive 
detention  is.  Oversimpllfled,  it  means  you 
can  JaU  a  man  without  a  trial  If  you  think 
he's  likely  to  commit  a  crime  If  released  on 
ball.  Think  about  It. 

Or  what's  no-knock  authority,  you  may 
ask.  That  means  your  home  can  be  Invaded 
by  police  officers  on  the  slightest  of  pretexts. 
Or  wiretapping?  That  means  poUce  could 
bug  lawyers  talking  with  cUents  or  doctors 
with  patients. 

And  there's  another  dandy  burled  In  the 
bUl  of  great  symbolic  Importance.  If  any 
citizen  of  D.C.  should  sue  a  policeman  for 
unlawful  arrest  and  win  his  suit  by  showing 
that  the  poUce  officer  did  Indeed  violate  the 
law,  the  innocent  citizen  must  nevertheless 
pay  the  law- breaking  poUceman's  attorney 
fees.  Figure  that  one  out. 

HmOEN   THBXAT 

Surely,  crime  in  the  streets  can  be  con- 
troUed  without  Infringing  upon  the  consti- 
tutionally guaranteed  rights  of  any  citizen. 
Surely,  the  Congress  can  recognize  the  threat 
of  repression  to  any  democracy. 

Sen.  Ervln  said  It  best  at  the  conclusion 
of  his  address  to  the  Senate: 

"I  recognize  full  well  that  'law  and  order' 
has  become  a  great  political  Issue.  But,  In 
this  year  of  our  Lord  1970,  and  In  future 
election  years.  It  behooves  the  memt/ers  of 
this  body  to  be  chary  of  broad  grahts  of 
power  to  those  who  control  the  machinery 
of  federal  Justice.  I  yield  to  no  man  in  my 
desire  to  deal  effectively  with  the  crime  crisis 
we  face.  Yet  this  crisis  cannot  justify  the 
passage  of  bills  such  as  this." 

[ftom  the  Oreensboro  (N.C.)  Dally  News, 
Mar.  39,  1970] 

A  CoNSTrruTiONAL  ArraoNT 

Senator  Sam  J.  Ervln  Jr.  thinks  the  Justice 
Department  Is  trying  to  pull  a  fast  one  by 
pushing  preventive  detention  In  the  omnibus 
crime  blU  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  now 
before  the  Senate,  whUe  a  natlotial  version 
of  the  same  thing  Is  pending  before  Mr.  Br- 
vln's  Constitutional  Rights  Subcommittee. 

The  senator,  who  Is  the  author  of  the  19M 
Ball  Reform  Act.  is  probably  right  In  his  siis- 
plcloos,  judging  by  the  Justice  Departments 
perfotmance  under  Attorney  General  John 
Mitchell. 
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The  District  of  Coliunbla  crime  bill,  already 
passed  by  the  House,  gives  Judges  the  power 
to  jaU  for  up  to  60  days  before  trial  certain 
defendants  considered  dangerous.  This  would 
amend  the  Ball  Reform  Act,  which  was  de- 
signed In  part  to  prevent  holding  Indigent 
defendants  In  jaU  for  long  periods  whUe 
awaiting  trial. 

But  the  preventive  detention  clause  Is  only 
one  of  the  provisions  that  moved  Mr.  Ervln 
to  refer  to  the  omnibus  crime  bUl  as  an 
"affront  to  the  BUl  of  Rights."  It  also  pro- 
vides for  local  wiretapping  authority,  manda- 
tory adult  trials  for  16-year-olds  charged  with 
committing  violent  crimes,  mandatory  sen- 
tences for  certain  crimes,  and  the  use  of  "no- 
knock  warrants  by  the  police. 

"This  is  a  garbage  p&U  of  aome  of  the  most 
repressive,  near-sighted,  Intolerant,  unfair 
and  vindictive  legislation  that  the  Senate 
has  ever  been  presented,"  Mr.  Rrvln  said. 
"This  bUI  might  better  be  entitled,  'A  blU 
to  repeal  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth  and  eighth 
amendments  to  the  Constitution.' " 

Mr.  Ervln  Is  against  the  national  crime  bill 
now  In  his  committee.  But  the  district  crime 
blU  Is  In  the  hands  of  the  Senate  District 
Committee,  some  of  whose  members  are  less 
concerned  with  the  Bill  of  Rights  than  Mr. 
Ervln  Is. 

The  senator  has  promised  to  fight  the  dis- 
trict crime  blU  If  it  gets  to  the  Senate  floor. 
We  wish  him  luck.  It  has  to  be  remembered, 
however,  that  the  Senate  passed,  over  Mr. 
Ervln's  objection,  the  narcotics  crackdown 
bUl  empowering  government  agents  to  break 
Into  and  search  private  homes  without  war- 
rants. The  House  Is  now  considering  that 
particular  "no-knook"  measure. 

AU  of  these  bills,  the  district  omnibus  blU, 
the  national  crime  bUl  and  the  narcotics  bUl 
contain   provisions   that   directly   repudiate 
the  constitutional  traditions  of  this  country. 
But  hone  Is   yet  the  law.   Americans   con- 
X  cemed  with  keeping  their  Individual  rights 
2  still  have  time  to  let  their  senators  and  con- 
'^  gressmen  know  they  expect  the  Senate  to 
eliminate   the  obnoxious  provisions  of  the 
House-passed    district    crime    bUl    and    the 
House  to  do  the  same  for  the  Senate  nar- 
cotics blU. 


Washinoton,  D.C, 


J»f  arcfc  13. 1970. 
Senator  Sam  Exvnf, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Snt:  Thank  you  for  your  eloquently  ex- 
pressed disgust  with  the  D.C.  Omnibus  Crime 
BUl. 

I  have,  besides  writing  to  some  Congress- 
men, also  written  to  the  President  of  the 
C&P  Telephone  Company  to  disconnect  my 
phone  should  that  blU  become  law. 

I  hope  that  there  are  more  Congressmen 
who  feel  as  you  do.  I  am  appalled  at  Intelli- 
gent people  even  thinking  of  such  legislation. 

Thank  you  again.  Let's  flght  against  the 
Fascist  tendencies  of  this  Administration. 
Yours  trujy. 

Miss  ROSB  WxINSrEIM. 


THE  PRESIDENT  AND  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
editorial  entitled  "The  President  and  the 
Senate."  published  in  the  Washington 
Post  of  Saturday.  April  11,  Is  extremely 
well  written  and  a  perceptive  analysis  of 
the  significance  of  recent  actions  In  the 
Senate.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  11,  19701 

THE  PBKSIDENT  and  THE  SENATE 

Setting  to  one  side  for  the  time  being  the 
poUUcal  impUcatlons  and  the  dlTlsive  na- 


ture of  President  Nixon's  outburst  against 
the  Senate,  It  seems  appropriate  now  simply 
to  express  regret  that  the  President  choee  to 
respond  to  the  defeat  of  Judge  CarsweU's 
nomination  with  an  argument  that  Is  not 
supported  by  the  facts.  The  burden  of  that 
argument,  moreover,  defamed  the  one  section 
of  the  country  he  was  trying  to  please — the 
South. 

The  fact  Is  that  the  nominations  of  Judges 
Haynsworth  and  CarsweU  were  not  rejected 
because  the  two  men  were  Southerners  or 
conservatives.  They  were  rejected  because  a 
decisive  number  of  senators — many  of  them 
members  of  the  President's  own  party — be- 
Ueved  that  one  of  the  nominees  was  too  in- 
sensitive to  ethical  considerations  and  that 
the  other  was  inadequate  for  the  job  on 
top  of  being  insensitive  on  racial  Issues. 

It  may  be  true  that  there  are  some  votes 
in  the  Senate  against  confirmation  of  any 
Southerner.  In  the  past  there  have  been 
some  votes  there  against  confirmation  of  any 
Northerner.  There  were,  after  aU,  17  yotes 
cast  against  the  nomination  of  Potter 
Stewart  In  1968 — all  by  Southerners — and  10 
votes  cast  against  the  nomination  of  Thur- 
good  MarshaU  in  1967 — aU  by  Southerners. 
But  the  truth  is  that  there  are  not  enough 
biased  Northerners,  Southerners  or  any  other 
kind  of  -ers  In  the  Senate  to  deny  confirma- 
tion to  a  fuUy  qualified  man.    _ 

A  few  facts  ought' to  set  the  record 
straight.  Six  of  the  51  votes  against  con- 
firmation of  Judge  CarsweU  came  from  sen- 
ators from  Southern  or  border  states — 
Virginia,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Arkansas, 
Oklahoma  and  Texas.  Four  of  the  votes 
against  confirmation  of  Judge  Haynsworth 
came  from  these  same  states.  Are  the  men 
who  cast  these  votes  biased  against  their 
own  states?  Twenty  of  the  43  RepubUcans 
In  the  Senate  voted  against  one  or  the  other 
or  both  of  the  nominations.  Are  almost  half 
of  the  Senate  RepubUcans  biased  against 
the  South?  It  boggles  the  mind.  And  so,  for 
that  matter,  does  the  proposition  that  Judge 
CarsweU  was  a  proper  model  of  what  the 
South  has  to  offer.  We  noted  with  Interest 
what  the  Oreensboro  (N.C.)  Record  had  to 
say  a  few  days  ago  about  this  nomination: 

"It  Is  reasonable,  of  course,  that  delegates 
from  Dixie  should  want  one  of  their  own 
elevated  to  the  Supreme  Court.  It  Is  reason- 
able that  they  give  weight  to  pride  of  region. 
But  It  Is  unreasonable,  and  a  disservice  to 
a  proud  region,  that  they  should  stand  with 
a  politicking  President  to  chorus,  G.  Har- 
rold  Is  the  best  the  South  has  to  offer." 

The  President  may  be  right  when  he  said 
that  he  could  not  appoint  "any  federal  ap- 
pellate Judge  from  the  South  who  believes 
as  I  do  In  .  .  .  strict  construction."  It  just 
happens  there  arent  very  many  young  Re- 
pubUcans on  the  federal  appellate  bench 
there.  But  there  are  other  places  to  look  In 
the  South  for  RepubUcans  who  are  strict 
constructionists.  It  Is  Insulting  to  leave  the 
Impression  that  Judges  Haynsworth  and 
CarsweU  are  the  absolute  cream  of  conserva- 
tive Southern  Jurisprudence. 

WhUe  we're  at  It,  we  would  like  to  set  the 
record  straight  on  two  other  points.  During 
most  of  the  15  years  of  so-called  "Uberal 
construction"  about  which  Mr.  Nixon  com- 
plains, the  South  had  two  Justices  on  the 
court — Black  of  Alabama  and  Clark  of  Texas. 
In  one  sense.  It  now  has  two  since  Chief 
Justice  Btirger  was  appointed — and  con- 
firmed by  this  Senate,  one  should  add — from 
Virginia  where  he  has  Uved  for  more  than 
IS  years.  Beyond  this,  however,  a  majority 
of  the  Justices  during  6  of  those  IS  years 
were  selected  by  an  administration  In  which 
Mr.  Nixon  was  Vice  President  and  four  of 
the  present  eight  Justices  were  selected  by  a 
RepubUcan  President.  It  Is  a  bit  much  to 
Usten  endlessly  to  the  President's  complaints 
about  a  court  on  which  his  greatest  poUtlcal 
benefactor,  President  Elsenhower,  placed  so 
many  members. 


And  It  is  an  affront  to  the  simple  facts  of 
the  matter  tot  Mr.  Nixon  to  complain  that 
this  Senate  would  never  confirm  a  conservi^ 
tlve,  "strict  constructionist"  from  the  South; 
as  anyone  who  was  In  the  slightest  touch 
with  the  Senate  atter  the  defeat  of  Judge 
Haynsworth  will  tell  you,  the  disposition  wa« 
powerfiU  at  that  time  to  confirm  almost  any 
reasonably  qualified  candidate  the  President 
might  have  chosen;  there  was  no  stomach 
for  a  second  fight  and  It  developed  slowly, 
reluctantly,  and  only  in  the  face  of  over- 
whelming evidence  that  Judge  CarsweU  did 
not  meet  even  the  most  minimum  standards 
that  a  conscientious  senator  could  set.  That 
was  precisely  the  problem:  the  Attorney 
General  and  the  President  chose,  for  their 
own  reasons,  to  abuse  what  was  in  fact  a 
readiness  on  the  part  of  most  senators  to  be 
remarkably  uncritical.  They  pushed  their 
luck  too  far  and  In  a  way  which  was  InsiUt- 
ing  to  the  Senate  as  weU  as  the  Supreme 
Court.  It  only  adds  Insult  to  injury  for  them 
now  to  try  to  explain  away  their  perform- 
ance and  their  own  predUectlons  by  accus- 
ing the  Senate  of  regional  prejudice. 


SUPREME  COURT  NOMINEES  NEED 
CLOSER  STUDY 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  Deseret 
News,  the  evening  newspaper  in  Salt 
Lake  City,  has  long  been  considered  a 
thoughtful  voice  of  conservatism  in  Utah. 
This  Pulitzer  Prize -winning  Journal  has 
spoken  editorially  In  support  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon  many  times  and  advocated 
a  great  many  of  the  administration's 
policies.  It  has  also  objected  to  several 
positions  wiien  it  thought  a  better  road 
could  be  followed  in  the  United  States. 
Although  I  have  not  necessarily  agreed 
with  all  of  the  positions  taken  by  the 
paper,  in  nearly  every  instance  the  edi- 
torial stand  of  the  newspaper  has  been 
a  logical,  objective  analysis  of  the  situa- 
tion and  a  sincere  commentary  on  the 
particular  problem  at  hand. 

The  Deseret  News  editorial  dated  April  ^ 
9,  1970,  entitled  "High  Court  Nominees  \ 
Need  Closer  Study,"  is  a  sensible  accoimt 
of  the  controversy  surrounding  Judge  Q. 
Harrold  CarsweU  and  comes  from  a 
newspaper  known  to  be  in  support  of  the 
administration's  attempt  to  find  a  so- 
called  strict  constructionist  for  tiie  Su- 
preme Court.  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial    , 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
High  Coubt  Nominxes  Nbxd  Closes  Studt 

With  the  rejection  of  Judge  O.  Harrold 
CarsweU,  Richard  Nlxon  has  become  the 
fourth  President  to  have  the  Senate  refuse 
to  confirm  two  of  his  nominees  to  the  UJS. 
Supreme  Court. 

This  unpleasantness  could  have  been 
avoided  If  Mr.  Nlxon  had  foUowed  through 
on  his  campaign  promise  to  appoint  men 
like  Justices  Cardozo  and  OUver  WendeU 
Holmes  to  the  Supreme  Cotirt. 

Indeed,  it  could  have  been  avoided  U 
Attorney  General  John  MltcheU  had  done  a 
better  job  of  checking  on  the  records  of 
CarsweU  and  of  Judge  Clement  Haynsworth 
before  him. 

As  It  was,  the  Senate  was  presented  with 
a  nominee  who  In  a  1948  speech  pledged 
eternal  loyalty  to  white  supremacy  .  .  .  who 
played  a  role  In .  turning  his  hometown's 
pubUc  golf  course  oyer  to  a  private  group 
to  avoid  Integrating  It .  .  .  and  who  has  had 
69  per  cent  of  his  decisions  reversed,  a  record 
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that  Is  300  per  cent  higher  than  the  na- 
tional average  of  aU  federal  judges^ 


.w#f      hiinHf»/1a    nf 


ers.  Our  members  work  at  all  divisions  of 
North  American  Roclcwell  Corporation  In  Los 
Anirelrs  xnA  Oranze  Counties. 
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thAt  Is  300  per  cent  blgber  than  the  na- 
tlontJ  average  of  all  federal  judges^ 

Confronted  with  this  record,  hundreds  of 
lawyers  and  law  school  deans,  the  bar  as* 
soclatlons  of  Philadelphia  and  San  Francisco, 
and  law  school  faculties  across  the  nation. 
Including  the  South,  expressed  serious  mis- 
givings about  elevating  Carswell  to  the  na- 
tion's highest  covirt. 

Though  Judge  Carswell  was  found  to  be 
quaUfled  and  competent  before  he  was  con- 
fLrmed  a  yew  ago  to  the  Fifth  U.S.  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  In  New  Orleans,  a  higher 
set  of  standards  should  be  used  to  assess 
nominations  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

While  less  able  men  have  been  appointed 
to  the  Supreme  Court  previously,  that  was 
a  pretty  weak  argument  for  naming  Judge 
Carswell. 

Moreover,  to  bring  a  better  balance  to 
the  high  court,  there  are  still  plenty  of 
judges  with  Carswell's  "strict  construc- 
tionist" views  on  the  Constitution  but  with- 
out his  drawbacks — though  it  seems  harder 
to  find  them  In  the  South  than  elsewhere. 

As  President  Nixon  casU  about  for  an- 
other nominee,  he  should  carefully  weigh 
some  of  the  criticisms  of  his  selection  proc- 
ess so  as  to  avoid  another  Haynsworth  or 
Carswell  debacle. 

One  such  criticism  Is  that  too  much  re- 
ponslblllty  for  screening  and  evaluating 
candidates  has  been  placed  on  one  man,  the 
Attorney  General.  Since  Mr.  Mitchell  was 
Richard  Nixon's  campaign  manager  and  Is 
the  administration's  chief  political  strate- 
gtst.  this  iindermlnee  the  President's  pro- 
fessed desire  to  keep  Supreme  Court  nomina- 
tions out  of  politics. 

Moreover,  the  White  House  might  have  leas 
trouble  winning  conflrroatlon  If  It  would 
consult  leading  senators  In  advance  on 
potential  Supreme  Coxirt  nominees. 

Certainly  a  wider  range  of  advisers.  Inside 
and  outside  the  government,  would  broaden 
the  President's  perspective  and  help  him 
double-check  the  Information  he  receives 
from  the  Justice  Department  on  the  next 
nominee  to  the  Supreme  Cotirt. 


ECONOMIC   CXDNVERSION  AND 
DIVIERSIFICATION 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
subject  of  economic  conversion  and  di- 
versification is  of  vital  interest  to  me. 
Clearly,  as  we  move  away  from  our  In- 
volvement in  Vietnam,  we  must  plan  and 
prepare  the  economy  to  convert  from  its 
overwhelming  military  dependence  to 
mounting  a  meaningful  attack  on  the 
critical  problems  which  confront  us  at 
home. 

The  issue  is  of  particular  importance 
to  the  State  of  California,  which  relies 
heavily  on  defense  and  aerospace  con- 
tracts. 

Recently,  Mr.  Henry  Lacayo.  president 
of  Local  887  of  the  United  Aerospace 
Workers,  testified  on  this  important 
topic  before  the  California  Joint  Legis- 
lative Committee  on  Economic  Conver- 
sion. Some  of  his  comments  are  contro- 
versial but  his  remarks  should  be  of  real 
interest  to  the  Senate.  For  this  reason,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  state- 
ment be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccoRD.  as  follows: 

Statkmkmt  or  HxNar  L.  Ijicato 

Mr.  Chairman.  Members  of  the  Committee, 
my  name  Is  Henry  Lacayo.  I  appear  before 
you  as  a  rank  and  Hie  union  member  who  la 
privileged  to  serve  as  president  of  a  local 
union:   Local  887,  United  Aerospace  Work- 


ers. Our  members  work  at  all  divisions  of 
North  American  Rockwell  Corporation  In  Los 
Angeles  and  Orange  Counties. 

Those  serving  on  our  union's  Executive 
Board,  present  here  today.  Join  me  In  com- 
mending you  for  providing  an  official  public 
forum — long  needed  In  California — on  the 
pervasive  Issue  of  economic  conversion.  Eco- 
nomic conversion  has  particular  meaning  In 
this  state  which.  In  fiscal  1967,  had  nearly 
18  To  of  the  Defense  Department's  s&lUtary 
prime  contract  awards  of  $10,000  or  more. 

In  bread  and  butter  terms,  we  commend 
you  for  your  concern  about  the  economic 
and  human  plight  of  the  unemployed.  While 
economists  haggle  over  cold,  Impersonal  sta- 
tistics to  prove  or  disprove  the  existence  of 
a  "recession."  we  have  thousands  of  mem- 
bers on  layoff  .  .  .  members  who,  without 
other  employment  possibilities,  are  experi- 
encing a  "depression."  To  give  you  the  depth 
of  the  dilemma,  layoffs  Include  members  with 
20  years  or  more  of  credited  service  at  North 
American  Rockwell. 

During  the  period  from  January  1964  to 
the  end  of  1969  over  16.000  workers  In  the 
bargaining  unit  have  been  laid  off.*^  Jan- 
uary 1964  over  29,000  were  employed  ...  in 
December  of  last  year  less  than  12,500  were 
at  work.  This  represents  an  obviously  major 
reduction  In  the  North  American  workforce 
and  doesn't  take  into  account  those  laldoff 
outside  the  bargaining  unit — that  Is,  man- 
agerial personnel  And  as  of  today,  there  Is  no 
promise  of  an  appreciable  employment  up- 
swing. 

We  come  before  you  not  as  arm  chair  social 
critics  but  as  those  who  live  with  day-to-day 
realities.  Therefore,  we  profoundly  hope 
that  what  we  say  In  behalf  of  Local  887  mem- 
bers wlU  be  accepted  In  this  light. 

The  layoffs  at  North  American  Rockwell 
and  elsewhere  merit  more  attention  than  a 
mere  entry  on  unemployment  statistical  rec- 
ords and  charts.  And  certainly  merit  more 
insight  than  presently  reflected  In  policy- 
making attitudes  and  decisions  that  unem- 
ployment Is  a  way  to  ease  Inflation,  especially 
at  a  time  when  high  interest  rates,  housing 
shortages  and  population  rise  help  to  assure 
a  continuation  of  inflationary  pressures,  not 
to  mention  Vietnam. 

We  at  Local  887  are  not  economists.  But  we 
simply  cannot  comprehend  how  an  abund- 
ance of  unemployment  coupled  with  a  scar- 
city of  products  and  services  is  the  way 
to  manage  our  national  economic  health. 
This  Is  a  defeatist  approach.  .  .  It  Is  a 
damaging  approach  ...  It  la  a  dlsastro«is 
approach. 

An  America  demonstrably  capable  of  pro- 
ducing In  quantity  should  stress  high  em- 
ployment and  abundance.  In  short,  our  choice 
is  unemployment  and  scarcity  or  employ- 
ment and  abundance.  Sheer  common  sense. 
If  not  compassion  for  wage  earners,  should 
dictate  national  choice. 

Therefore,  we  must  vigorously  fault  the 
direction  the  national  executive  leadership 
has  chosen.  We  must  also'  fault  those  cor- 
porations for  failure  to  diversify  more  rapidly, 
realistically  and  with  greater  dedication. 

A  case  In  point  Is  the  recent  loss  of  the 
F-16  contract  by  North  American  RockweU. 
Additional  layoffs  foUowed.  Should  not  a 
company  have  options?  Does  not  a  company 
plan  Just  in  case  an  existing  government  con- 
tract is  cancelled?  Is  not  a  loss  of  a  contract 
bid  tantamount  to  cancellation? 

While  North  American  RockweU  is  seeking 
and  is  already  In  some  areas  of  commercial 
or  dvlUan  production,  the  fact  of  the  matter 
Is  that  up  to  now,  it  Is  not  an  m-depth, 
all-out  effort  that  wlU  assure  a  high,  stable 
work  force.  This  brings  us  to  the  subject  of 
corporate  responsibility  about  which  we  want 
to  speak  at  a  subsequent  point  In  our  tas- 
tlmony. 

For  the  moment,  we  want  to  preclude  any 
misinterpretation  of  our  position  regarding 
space  and  defense  programs  per  se.  We  are 


on  record  In  the  Halls  of  Congress  In  an 
official  1967  statement,  for  example.  We  said, 
and  I  quote : 

"When  America's  fighting  forces  during 
World  War  II  needed  a  highly  maneuverable, 
high  speed,  dependable  tighter  plane.  North 
American  Aviation  and  Its  workers  responded 
with  the  venerable  P-51  Mustang,  one  of  the 
greatest  planes  of  Its  type^  In  the  entire 
history  of  manned  flight. 

"And  when  the  need  during  the  same  war 
became  apparent  for  a  medium  sized  bomber 
with  long  range  capabilities,  North  American 
and  its  workers  answered  the  call  with  the 
Majestic  B-2&  which,  even  today.  Is  being 
used  by  American  fighting  forces  In  Viet- 
nam .  .  ." 

This  1967  statement  of  intent,  made  fol- 
lowing the  ApoUo  tragedy  in  which  3  astro- 
nauts lost  their  Uves,  also  said: 

"We  know  these  are  difficult  times  for  North 
American  with  their  managerial  and  engi- 
neering problems.  And  It  Is  because  of  this 
we  offer  our  cooperation  in  any  way  possible 
to  help  ensure  the  ultimate  success  of  the 
Apollo  Space  Project.  North  American  work- 
ers have  performed  In  this  spirit  both  In  time 
of  war  and  in  time  of  peace,  and  they  have 
done  a  superior  job  In  time  of  war  and  in 
time  of  peace." 

Mr.  Chairman.  Z  have  quoted  at  aome 
length  to  develop  two  fundamental  positions 
which  we  take: 

First,  while  we  are  opponents  of  unbridled 
mlUtary  spending,  and  particularly  of  mili- 
tary waste,  which  costs  the  American  tax- 
payer between  $20  and  $30  billion  a  year,  we 
are  not  suggesting  that  we  are  opposed  to 
military  preparedness  and  planning  for  our 
"national  security."  What  we  are  saying  la 
that  "national  security"  includes  much 
more  than  a  military  definition.  We  are  con- 
vinced that  meeting  human  needs  creates 
healthy,  sustained  economic  growth.  We  are 
convinced  that  meeting  clvlUan  requirements 
assures  a  more  stable,  secure  employment 
market.  We  are  convinced  that  a  civilian- 
oriented  economy  would  assure  aerospace 
workers  with  a  greater  continuity  of  employ- 
ment. Indeed,  all  workers. 

Second,  the  cooperative  hand  we  offered  to 
North  American  Rockwell  when  its  future 
,^d  reputation  were  on  the  firing  line  should 
now  be  met  by  this  corporation's  cooperative 
hand  In  sitting  across  the  table  with  us  in 
planning  future  employment  posslbiUties. 
Further,  It  Is  our  hope  that  North  Ameri- 
can and  similar  Industrial  giants  that  have 
benefited.  In  great  measure,  from  publlo 
funds  will  participate  In  public  dlscusslona 
and  decision-making  efforts  such  as  thla 
committee  offers. 

0\ir  vinlon  is  offlclaUy  on  record  In  urging 
the  "formation  within  the  aerospace  com- 
munity of  a  labor-management  committee" 
to  help  formulate  civilian-oriented  projects 
and  programs.  Our  thinking  leading  up  to 
this  specific  proposal  is  found  in  our  poUcy 
statement  called  "National  Priorities  and 
National  Security — A  Call  to  Conscience  and 
Action  by  Aerospace  Workers."  A  copy  Is  at- 
tached to  our  testimony  which  Is  before  you. 
(Exhibit  A)  We  respectfully  urge  your  reader- 
ship and  particularly  draw  your  attention  to 
page  6  In  which  we  offer  specific  suggestions 
as  to  the  type  of  civilian  work  North  Ameri- 
can RockweU  Is  set  up  to  handle.  We  have  no 
hesitancy  In  saying  that  our  members  are 
capable  of  performing  the  task. 

For  more  than  two  decades  the  UAW  baa 
spoken  out  in  favor  of  economic  conversion, 
of  economic  diversification,  often  being  ac- 
cused of  "pie-tn-the-sky"  thinking.  The  dis- 
cussions that  are  taking  place  In  this 
country  today  are  testimony  to  the  prac- 
ticality of  the  UAW  position. 

For  far  too  long  we  have  been  lulled  Into 
a  feeling  of  security  because  our  Gross  Na- 
tional "Product  Increases  yearly.  WhUe  there 
are  arguments  as  to  whether  the  rate  of 
growth  Is  fast  enough,  the 'real  focus  should 
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be  centered  on  the  quality  of  growth.  Are 
we  really  making  progress,  for  Instance,  if 
chemists  are  in  the  lat>oratories  of  cosmetic 
firms  discovering  a  new,  better  tasting  lip- 
stick, rather  than  the  medical  or  hospital 
labs?  Are  we  really  making  progress  when 
scientists  devote  their  vast  talents  to  chemi- 
cal and  biological  warfare  rather  than  dis- 
ease prevention? 

So,  the  subject  of  economic  conversion  Is 
not  new  to  us.  After  World  War  n  the  UAW 
recognized  the  need  to  produce  for  the  com- 
mon good  ...  to  produce  for  a  growing  do- 
mestic consumer  demand  ...  to  produce  for 
peacetime  living  ...  to  erase  from  our  eco- 
nomic life  the  attitude  that  workers  are 
"expendable." 

Permit  me  to  offer  a  bit  of  UAW  history 
to  make  this  pcAnt  more  meaningful. 

Nearly  26  years  ago — on  May  4,  1946 — th« 
Army  and  Navy  Departments  and  the  Ford 
Motor  Company  summoned  thousands  of 
workers  at  the  Willow  Run  Bomber  plant  to 
a  meeting  on  the  plant  grounds.  The  occasion 
was  the  presentation  to  the  workers  and 
company  of  the  Navy-Army  "E"  for  excel- 
lence In  production.  A  heavy  bomber  had 
been  rolling  from  the  plant  every  hour  for 
more  than  a  year.  Mr.  Henry  Ford  n  took 
the  occasion  of  this  celebration  to  Inform 
the  Willow  Run  workers  that  they  were  no 
longer  needed.  The  plant  was  to  be  aban- 
doned. The  word  he  applied  to  the  plant  was 
"exjiendable." 

At  that  time,  the  UAW  took  issue  with 
Ford  on  behalf  of  the  workers  of  Willow 
Run,  Including  11,000  who  at  that  time  were 
In  the  Armed  Forces.  UAW  challenged  the 
contention  that  this  powerful  $90  million 
war-time  imlt  of  destruction  could  now  also 
be  used  as  an  effective  peace-time  producer 
of  the  goods  of  plenty.  Specifically,  the  UAW 
documented  its  case  by  pointing  to  the  need 
for  more  housing  and  for  updating  the  rail- 
roads. 

We  have  come  fiUl  circle.  Hoiislng  needs 
are  yet  to  be  met.  The  plight  of  the  railroads 
Is  on  record.  And  today  we  find  workers — 
and  we  might  add.  including  many  in  man- 
agement— ^who  have  contributed  to  both 
space  and  defense  programs,  but  are  now 
"expendable."  Expendable  at  a  time  when 
technology,  managerial  know-how  and  a  la- 
bor source  of  seml-sklUed  and  skilled  work- 
ers are  available  to  do  battle  to  meet  do- 
mestic needs  of  our  citizens.  What  a  waste 
of  human  resources  I  What  a  waste  of  gi- 
gantic pubUc  investment  that  has  made 
possible  both  the  phsrslcal  plants  and  profits 
enjoyed  by  aerospace  and  defense  industries! 

It  Is  to  the  lEist  point  we  wish  to  address 
ourselves.  Long  overdue  is  the  need  to  ac- 
knowledge openly  the  myth  that  companies 
such  as  North  American  Rockwell,  Lockheed. 
McDonnell-Douglas,  etc.,  are  private  corpo- 
rations In  the  traditional  capltaUstlc  mean- 
ing of  the  term.  This  just  isnt  so.  No  one 
has  better  stated  the  proposition  than  Har- 
vard economist  John  Kenneth  Galbralth  who 
said  In  testimony  last  year  before  a  Jomt 
Senate-House  economic  subcommittee,  and 
we  quote: 

"We  must,  as  a  grownup  people,  abandon 
now  the  myth  that  the  big  defense  contrac- 
tors are  something  separate  from  the  public 
bureaucracy.  They  must  be  recognized  for 
what  they  are — a  part  of  the  pubUc  estab- 
lishment." 

The  facts  support  this  view.  In  1968,  large 
defense  contractors  were  using  an  estimated 
$13.3  bUllon  worth  of  already  nationalized 
plant  and  equipment  and  in  June  1969  were 
using  $9.6  billion  of  public  working  capital 
In  the  form  of  progress  payments  on  con- 
tracts, the  payments  depending,  broadly 
speaking,  on  the  need  for  capital,  not  the 
progress  toward  completion  of  the  contract. 

To  state  the  matter  In  another  way: 
"Typically,  aerospace  companies  do  not 
spend  their  own  money  to  build  plants;  they 
lease  factories  constructed  by  the  Govern- 


ment. .  .  .  Much  of  the  elaborate  equipment 
in  aerospace  factories  Is  also  government- 
financed.  .  .  .  Defense  contracts  .  .  .  provide 
liberal  allowances  Is  the  cost  of  a  weapons 
system  exceeds  the  estimate  price — and  It 
usually  does — by  a  substantial  margin.  .  .  . 
Finally,  the  Government  finances  the  pro- 
duction line  Itself."  These  are  not  our  words 
but  those  of  the  Washinffton  Post  reporter 
Bernard  D.  Nosslter,  taken  from  his  two 
award-winning  reports  last  December. 

Once  we.  Including  the  corporations,  be- 
come grownup  enough  to  admit  this  national 
condition  of  economic  Ufe,  then  it  logically 
follows  that  these  corporations — and  even 
smaller  companies  that  have  benefited  from 
pubUc  spvending  in  si>ace  and  defense — have 
a  public  responslbiUty  to  perform  In  behalf 
of  domestic  consumer  needs.  Consumer  needs 
should  be  defined  more  broadly  than  in  prod- 
ucts alone.  It  should  Include  a  consideration 
of  environmental  needs,  health  needs,  edu- 
cational needs,  etc.  What  a  breath  of  fresh 
air  would  blow  over  this  nation  when  com- 
panies are  bidding  on  HEW  contracts,  on 
pubUc  health  contracts,  on  transportation 
contracts,  and  the  like. 

WhUe  we  see  some  movement  In  the  right 
direction,  to  date  the  net  result  is  shallow 
when  lined  up  against  need.  Sure,  it's  en- 
couraging to  read  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
headline  "Aerospace  Men  See  Peace  Profits" 
and  to  see  in  the  text  of  the  reporter's  story 
that  "Aerospace  companies  also  see  a  big 
future  market  in  the  appUcations  of  the 
systems  approach  and  electronic  capabiUtles, 
which  It  acquired  from  Government  con- 
tracts, to  solving  urban  problems.  The  in- 
dustry believes  that  aerospace  technology 
has  markets  in  air  and  water  poUutlon  abate- 
ment, crime  control,  marine  sciences  and 
urban  transportation."  (January  16,  1970) 

This  sUU  puts  things  In  the  future.  We 
need  to  act  here  and  now.  Walter  Reuther, 
President  of  our  International  Union,  has 
pinpointed  the  hard  reality  that  the  large 
industrial  combines  wlU  only  be  motivated 
by  the  pocketbook  nerve.  Hence  his  proposal, 
the  fuU  content  of  which  Is  at  your  dis- 
posal,  makes  sense.  Since  this  proposal  has 
already  been  publicly  aired,  I  shall  not  bur- 
den you  with  a  repetition,  but  would  urge 
most  strongly  that  you  give  his  suggestions 
your  full  and  carefiU  consideration. 

We  find  a  paradox  In  the  aerospace/de- 
fense establishment.  Undoubtedly,  profit  has 
come  to  space-oriented,  defense-oriented 
firms.  Yet,  the  data  at  hand  shows  that  those 
companies  that  have  diversified  are  making 
more  profit  on  civUlan  goods  than  military. 

An  overview  of  defense  spending  shows 
that  the  highly  specialized  aarospace  and 
electroiUc  firms,  though  still  important  de- 
fense contractors,  have  found  their  shares 
of  defense  business  declining.  In  fiscal  1968 
the  10  firms  with  the  largest  amount  of  de- 
fense contracts  received  29.9%  of  the  totsal 
awards — this  was  down  from  their  pre- Viet- 
nam share  of  32.2%.  Interestingly,  9  of  these 
10  giants  of  the  military  market  are  aero- 
8p«u»  and  electronic  firms.  The  10  firms  are: 
North  American  Rockwell,  General  Dynamics, 
Lockheed,  General  Electric,  United  Aircraft. 
McDonnell-Douglas,  AT  &  T,  Boeing,  Ling- 
Temco-Vought  and  General  Motors. 

Rather  than  reciting  to  you  a  detaUed 
account  of  profit  data  and  a  related  explana- 
tion, we  have  appended  to  our  remarks  an 
article  titled  "The  Myth  of  War  Profiteer- 
ing" which  appeared  In  the  December  20, 
1969  Issue  of  The  New  Republic.  (Exhibit 
B.)  However,  we  would  like  to  take  note 
of  a  reference  to  North  American  Rockwell. 
It  Is  written  and  we  quote  "...  Value  Line 
Investment  service  In  appraising  North 
American  Rockwell  on  July  26,  1969.  notes 
that  the  company's  commercial  business  was 
expected  to  reach  40  percent  of  its  gross 
revenues  in  1969,  while  accounting  for  over 
60  percent  of  profits." 

Also  we  wish  to  point  out  that  the  busi- 


ness-oriented magazine  Forbes  ranked  the 
top  600  corporations  in  terms  of  revenues, 
assets,  profits,  etc.  North  American  Rock- 
weU was  listed  among  the  top  ten  war  sup- 
pliers. Its  rank  based  on  total  revenue  was  6: 
however.  Its  rank  based  on  total  profit  was 
94. 

AU  of  this  by  way  of  substantiating  our 
contention  that  civilian  business  is  more 
profitable  than  military.  This  notwithstand- 
ing, we  do  find  an  Inertia  on  the  part  of  cor- 
porate enterprise.  Herein  Ues  the  paradox. 
Only  public  poUcy,  democratically  arrived  at. 
can  displace  pockets  of  corporate  Inertia  with 
active  corporate  participation  in  the  main- 
stream of  economic  growth. 

We  cannot  drift  into  peace.  We  must  have 
a  delivery  system  that  wUl  meet  the  urban 
crises,  that  wlU  meet  our  1946  national 
poUcy  goal  of  full  employment,  that  will 
halt  spoilage  of  our  environment,  that  will 
meet  our  educational  needs  In  plant,  teach- 
ers and  curricula,  that  will  meet  the  total 
spectrum  of  human  needs  that  Involve  the 
quality  of  life. 

It  is  not  an  easy  task.  But  we  are  optimistic 
in  believing  that  our  advanced  technology, 
know-how  and  skills  in  this  age  of  electronic 
revolution  can  produce  for  and  can  serve  do- 
mestic and  i>eaceful  purposes.  We  In  the 
UAW,  In  a  time  of  supreme  national  peril, 
were  the  ones  who  said,  "yes,  we  auto  work- 
ers can  produce  600  planes  a  day."  The  auto 
industrialists  said  It  co\Udn't  be  done.  They 
were  100%  wrong.  We  did  it.  There  Is  no  rea- 
son we  can't  reverse  the  coin  and  push  as 
steadily  and  devotedly  for  goods  and  services 
geared  to  constructive,  rather  than  destruc- 
tive, purpose. 

We  laymen  and  elected  officials  should  not 
be  Intimidated  by  our  electronic  age.  We 
should  not  be  Intimidated  by  our  technol- 
ogy. We  shoiUd  not  be  intimidated  into 
thinking  that  electronic  and  technological 
advances  can  best  be  applied  to  tools  of 
war  or  to  conquer  outer  space.  A  professor 
of  history  has  said  that  "it  Is  recognition  that 
technology  and  science  are,  and  always  have 
been.  Integral  to  the  human  adventure,  and 
not  things  ctu-lously  aUen  from  the  concerns 
of  our  race." 

It  has  been  said  that  following  the  cere- 
monies dedicating  the  great  telescope  on  Mt. 
Palomar,  somebody  remarked  to  an  astron- 
omer: "Modern  astronomy  certainly  makes 
tnftn  look  insignificant,  doesn't  It?"  To  which 
the  astronomer  replied,  "But  man  Is  the 
astronomer!" 

When  Ra^h  Nader  was  here  In  Los  Angeles 
under  the  six>nsorshlp  of  our  union  he  sp<dce 
to  this  point  when  he  said  we  have  had  an 
"aristocratic"  appUcatlon  of  our  technology, 
and  that  It  is  high  time  we  applied  It  to  the 
needs  of  working  Americans. 

Now  bringing  the  issue  closer  to  home:  that 
of  employment  of  our  members  and  indeed  all 
working  men  and  women.  What  we  are  at- 
tempting to  say  is  that  we  must  view  a 
healthy  employment  picture  In  terms  of 
buUding  a  democratic  culture. 

While  our  reaching  out  for  a  democratic 
culture  is  national  In  scope,  you  and  other 
elected  officials  have  a  singular  opportunity  to 
bring  the  State  of  California  Into  a  pace-set- 
ting role.  We  do  not  take  Ughtly  o\ir  policy 
position,  set  forth  In  our  J<dnt  Council's 
statement  to  which  I  have  previously  re- 
ferred, that  there  should  be  a  "push  or  state 
government  contracts  to  aerospace  Industries 
to  research  and  develop  answers  to  environ- 
mental poUutlon.  ...  A  state  contract  to 
look  into  the  feasibility  of  the  automobUe 
steam  engine  is  a  case  in  point."  As  you  know, 
the  previous  administration  made  a  start  In 
this  direction,  but  the  Impact  has  been  a 
scratch  on  the  surface  of  the  problems.  More 
money  and  more  State  official  push  la 
mandated. 

And  we  can  bring  the  issue  even  closer  to 
home  for  members  of  Local  887.  We  have  said 
and  I  quote:   "We  are  convinced  that  the 
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aerospace  Industry  can  make  a  meaningful 
long-range  contribution  in  pre-fabrtcated 
>iniistnv    flulil.    mnMsiallv    in    the    electrical. 


a  Sleepy  fashion  for  years,  both  sides  taking 
pains  to  avoid  each  other  whenever  possible. 
Sometimes  one  side  would  win,  sometimes 


A  congenial  host  perpetuates  this  sham 
by„plously  repeating  from  time  to  time  that 
"there  are  no  foreign  troops  in  Laos  except 
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offered  by  Sen.  Frank  Church  oi  Idaho,  stipu- 
Utlng  that  none  of  lt«  funds  could  be  used 
(o  introduce  ground  combat  troops  mto  I^oa 
or  ThaUand  without  prior  consent  of  Oon- 


reporters  who  filed  that  story  were  arrested 
by  Laotians.  And  the  American  ambassador 
in  Laos  promptly  declared:  "The  American 
Mission  has  lost  any  Interest  \n  the  press 
_i..<../N>«ai.  ha/>aiiR«  nf  what  hanoened  thlB 


men:  The  mass  graves  were  located  in 
the  Katyn  Forest  In  eastern  Poland. 

Invading  Ocrman  armies  discovered 
the  mass  graves  at  ECatyn  containing 
!.%._»  A  f\nt\  i^nmium   Thp  Intcma- 
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■arospace  Industry  can  m»ke  a  meaningful 
Iong-rang«  contribution  In  pre-fabi1cat«d 
bousing  field,  espAclally  In  tbe  electrical, 
water  and  air  cooUng  systems  for  such 
homes.  .  .  .  aerospace  managment  and  work- 
ers who  can  build  30  engines  for  Apollo  11 
most  certainly  have  the  work  experience  and 
required  skills  to  move  In  the  direction  of 
providing  a  new  power  source  for  automo- 
biles ...  a  power  source  that  ts  cheap,  effec- 
tive and  clean.  And  certainly  a  team  that  can 
'house'  astronauts  can  come  up  with  a  mass 
rapid  transit  vehicle  to  'house'  commuters, 
especially  for  those*  who  lack  Job  opportuni- 
ties because  of  no  serviceable  public  trans- 
portation." 

We  are  attempting  to  say  that  we  m\ist 
▼lew  a  healthy  employment  picture  tn  terms 
of  a  beOanced.  diversified  economy,  recogniz- 
ing that  national  security  Is  an  all  encom- 
passing concept.  We  must  bring  balance  and 
reason  Into  economic  growth  .  .  .  we  must 
bring  enlightenment  and  Imagination  into 
our  policy  decisions. 

Perhaps  a  young  17th  Century  French 
philosopher  and  mathematician  said  It  all 
when  he  observed:  "We  do  not  display  great- 
ness by  going  to  one  extreme,  but  In  touching 
both  at  once,  and  filling  all  the  Intervening 
q;>ace." 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  commit- 
tee, we  appreciate  your  kind  attention  to  our 
remarks  and  again  wish  to  commend  you  for 
holding  hearings  on  the  most  vital  Issue  of 
the  day. 

Thank  you. 


LAOS — NEXT  STEP  IN  THE  BIG 
MUDDY 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
vite attention  to  an  excellent  article  on 
Laos,  written  by  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Crakston)  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Nation  on  March  30,  1970. 

The  article,  siibtitled  "Next  Step  in  the 
Big  Muddy,"  lucidly  sets  forth  the  haz- 
ards of  the  Laos  situation  and  the  danger 
that  the  United  States  might  be  drawn 
into  a  wider  war  in  Southeast  Asia.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senator  Chah- 
BTow's  article  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoto. 
as  follows: 

Laos:   Next  Stxp  □«  trk  Bio  Mudot 
(By  Senator  Sum  CaANsroN) 

Washtngton. — The  people  spoke  In  1968, 
and  they  spoke  against  the  war  In  Vietnam. 
But  now  It  Is  1970.  and  American  men  ar« 
still  fighting  and  dying  there.  Some  troops 
have  been  withdrawn,  but  the  NUon  Admin- 
istration has  never  made  It  plain  that  It  in- 
tends to  get  all  oxir  fighting  men  out  of 
Vietnam,  this  y«ar,  next  year,  or  any  year. 
It.  like  the  administration  before  it,  seems 
either  unable  or  unwilling  to  muster  the 
courage  to  change  our  course. 

Now  there  looms  the  danger  of  a  new  Viet- 
nam In  Laos.  The  war  In  Laos  and  the  war 
In  Vietnam  are  separate  parts  of  the  same 
conflict. 

The  Administration,  it  seems  to  me.  Is  pur- 
■xilng  a  double-risk  policy  that  oould  keep 
American  troops  In  Southeast  Asia  for  years. 
On  tbe  one  hand,  there  Is  convincing  evi- 
dence that  VS.  military  Involvement  In  Laos 
la  being  escalated  In  much  the  same  way  that 
we  escalated  tn  Vietnam  In  1964.  On  the  other 
hand,  Vletnamlaatlon  Is  beginning  to  look 
more  and  more  like  a  convenient  way  for  us 
to  create  an  army  of  South  Vietnamese  mer- 
cenartee  to  contlnu*  a  conflict  that  is  neither 
In  oiir  national  Laterasta  nor  In  those  of  the 
Vietnamese  people. 

The  war  between  Communist  and  other 
factions  In  Laos  had  been  sputtering  along  In 


a  sleepy  fashion  for  years,  both  sides  taking 
pains  to  avoid  each  other  whenever  possible. 
Sometimes  one  side  would  win,  sometimes 
the  other:  it  depended  on  the  season  of  the 
year  and  the  zeal  of  the  local  commanders. 
In  recent  years,  however,  there  have  been 
alarming  changes  In  the  situation.  The 
United  States  has  created  a  secret  mercenary  \ 
army  of  Meo  tribesmen.  It  ts  commanded 
by  Laotian  ofllcers,  but  Its  men  are  recruited. 
paid,  armed,  trained  and  advised  by  the 
CIA,  and  by  U.S.  mlUtary  oSlcers.  The  regu- 
lar Tffyt'*"  army  seems  to  have  been  re- 
placed on  the  battle  lines  by  these  Meo 
mercenaries.  Thai.  Nationalist  Chinese  and 
Filipino  troops  also  are  reported  in  Laos. 

Last  summer,  tbe  Meo  went  on  the  offen- 
sive and  overran  North  Vietnamese  and 
Pathet  Lao  positions  on  the  Plain  of  Jars. 
The  Meo  displayed  more  Initiative  and  de- 
termination than  Is  generally  seen  in  Laos. 
Predictably,  the  offensive  alarmed  the  other 
side.  A  counterattack  was  launched  and  dur- 
ing the  last  few  weeks,  our  badly  extended 
mercenaries  were  pushed  back.  So  the  vio- 
lence on  the  ground  has  increased,  In  part 
because  of  American  involvement  In  the  war. 
While  tT.S.  efforts  were  helping  to  escalate 
the  ground  war  in  Laos,  American  planes  were 
stepping  up  the  air  war  at  an  incredible  rate. 
American  air  activity  there  jumped  from 
4.500  sorties  a  month  when  the  t7nlted 
States  was  still  bombing  North  Vietnam,  to 
between  12.500  and  15,000  a  month  today. 
Much  of  the  Increase  Is  our  response  to  ex- 
panded use  of  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Trail  by  the 
North  Vietnamese,  but  American  bombing 
missions  into  other  parts  of  Laos  are  also  sig- 
nificant factors. 

The  exact  nature  of  the  bombing  is  not 
known  because,  like  the  other  aspects  of  our 
Involvement  In  Laos,  the  operations  are 
shrouded  in  secrecy.  In  almost  every  way, 
the  war  in  Laos  has  been  a  secret  war.  The 
Administration  has  kept  it  that  way  because 
the  United  States  signed  a  treaty  declaring 
we  would  keep  our  military  personnel  out  of 
Laos. 

Specifically,  the  Geneva  Accords,  signed  by 
the  United  States  and  thirteen  other  co\m- 
trles  in  1963.  state  that  'the  Introduction  of 
foreign  regular  and  Irregular  troops,  foreign 
para-mlUtary  formations  and  foreign  mlU- 
tary personnel  into  Laos  Is  prohibited."  The 
treaty  defines  foreign  mlUtary  personnel  to 
Include  "members  of  foreign  military  mis- 
sions, foreign  military  advisors,  experts.  In- 
structors, consultants,  technicians,  observers 
and  any  other  foreign  military  persons  .  .  ." 
In  short,  the  United  States  Is  violating  the 
Oeneva  Accords  and  has  been  violating  them 
for  many  years.  So  the  Administration  has 
tried  to  keep  the  press  at  bay  and  to  avoid 
testifying  pubUcly  on  the  real  nature  of  our 
Involvement  In  Laos. 

The  Communists,  of  course,  know  what 
we  are  doing.  It's  no  military  secret  to  them 
that  we  bomb  them  or  that  our  mercenaries 
attack  them.  The  Communists  are  violating 
the  Geneva  Accords — and  wont  admit  It. 
The  United  States  Is  violating  the  Accords — 
and  won't  admit  it. 

"ClvlUan"  pilots  hired  by  the  CIA  and  AID 
fly  our  mercenaries  and  their  supplies  around 
the  country,  and  the  government  covers  the 
whole  thing  up  as  a  relief  operation  to  pro- 
vide supplies  for  refugees.  When  the  planes 
ara  shot  down,  the  embassy  In  Vientiane 
simply  attributes  their  loss  to  bad  weather 
conditions.  The  Administration  conveniently 
forgeu  how  this  practice  distorts  and  per- 
verts the  whole  concept  of  foreign  assistance. 
MeanwhUe.  our  military  planes  blast  away 
from  the  air  with  a  considerable  degree  of 
Immunity.  There  are  those  who  seem  really 
not  to  care  if  the  same  friendly  village  Is 
hit  three  times — as  actually  happened  In 
Laos — or  If  women  and  children  In  unfriendly 
vUlages  are  burned  to  death.  Money  for  the 
secret  army  and  the  dlsgulshed  air  flights  Is 
buried  In  CIA  and  AID  budgets,  hidden  from 
the  people  and  their  elected  representatives. 


A  congenial  host  perpetuates  this  sham 
by„ploiisly  repeating  from  time  to  time  that 
'there  are  no  foreign  troops  In  Laos  except 
North  Vietnamese."  Souvanna  Photima 
knows  perfectly  well  that  his  statement  la 
nonsense.  EUiterprlslng  reporters  have  proved 
It  nonsense.  Senators  and  Representatives 
know  It  Is  nonsense — cmd  are  asking  the  Ad- 
ministration to  set  the  record  straight. 

President  Nixon  has  responded  by  issuing 
what  he  calls  a  precise  description  of  Ameri- 
can activities  In  Laos.  Be  reported,  among 
other  things,  that  "no  American  stationed 
in  Laos  has  ever  been  klUed  In  ground  com- 
bat operations."  A  day  later,  the  Loa  Angelea 
Times  disclosed  that  Capt.  Joseph  K.  Bush. 
Jr.,  an  American  mlUtary  advUer.  was  kUled 
iiw  ground  combat  at  Muong  Soul,  on  the 
western  edge  of  the  Plain  of  Jars,  on  Feb- 
ruary 11.  1969.  The  White  House  acknowl- 
edged that  Captain  Bush  had  been  kUled  by 
hostile  fire,  and  stated  that  the  President 
had  not  been  told  of  his  death.  He.  like  the 
American  public,  learned  about  it  from  an 
American  press  which,  fortunately,  has  re- 
fused to  be  Intlmlated  by  the  Administra- 
tion's efforts  to  soften  or  silence  Its  report- 
ing of  the  wars  In  Southeast  Asia. 

The  White  House  then  went  on  to  argue 
that  Captain  Bush  was  not  killed  In  Laotian 
"ground  combat  operations."  However,  he 
was  awarded  a  Silver  Star  posthumously,  and 
the  citation  says  that  he  kUled  two  enemy 
soldiers  before  he  feU  while  defending  a 
compound  at  Muong  Soul. 

It  Is  Impossible,  perhaps,  to  define  "ground 
combat,"  there  being  so  many  ways  to  Inter- 
pret the  mission  of  men  who.  In  fact,  engage 
In  ground  combat.  But  there  is  a  second 
nicety  of  definition  In  Mr.  Nixon's  state- 
ment that  we  must  not  gloss  over.  The  three 
key  words  are  "stationed  In  Laos." 

I  have  asked  the  President  how  many  men 
not  "stationed  In  Laos"  have  been  killed 
there.  The  question  needs  answering  because 
I  have  talked  with  young  Americans  who 
were  stationed  In  Vietnam  and  who  teU  me 
they  were  sent  across  the  border  Into  I^os. 
They  say  they  were  armed,  and  on  mUltary 
missions.  They  say  they  were  under  orders 
that.  If  captured,  they  were  to  tell  the  en«ny 
that  they  had  become  lost,  misread  their 
maps,  and  strayed  Into  Laos.  They  were  to 
say  that  they  thought  all  along  that  they 
were  Inside  Vietnam. 

One  former  OI  tells  me  has  was  sent  with 
others  to  pick  up  American  dead  In  Laos  and 
to  bring  them  bock  to  Vietnam.  The  slain 
would  then  be  counted  as  casualties  In  Viet- 
nam, not  casvialties  In  Laos. 

Th«  President's  statement  on  Laos  also 
sought  to  persuade  us  that  most  of  the  Inter- 
vention on  the  ground  in  I^ujs  is  by  North 
Vietnam,  not  by  the  United  States.  He  de- 
clared that  67,000  North  Vietnamese  troops 
are  In  Laos,  and  compared  this  to  what  he 
declared  to  be  a  total  of  1.040  Americana 
directly  employed  by  the  U.S.  Government 
In  Laos,  or  employed  on  contract  by  our  gov- 
ernment, or  by  government  contractors,  in 
Laos.  But  Mr.  Nixon  made  no  reference  to  our 
army  of  Meo  mercenaries.  They  change  the 
comparison  considerably.  Estimates  of  Meo 
troop  strength  run  as  high  as  40,000  men. 
I  have  aaked  the  Prealdent  to  dlv\ilge  the 
maximum  number  of  Meo  tribesmen  that 
have  been  on  the  American  payroll  during 
the  Johnson  administration,  and  during  his 
own  Administration. 

There  are  those  In  the  present  Adminis- 
tration who  seem  determined  to  make  an- 
other bad  little  war  Into  another  bad  big 
war.  But  It  wont  be  as  easy  to  embroil  the 
nation  as  deeply  In  Laos  as  it  has  become  em-^ 
broUed  In  Vietnam.  The  U.S.  Senate  has 
made  It  more  difficult  for  this  Admlnlstra^ 
tlon — or  any  administration — to  send  full 
battalions  and  divisions  of  American  troops 
Into  Laos.  Congress  adopted  an  amendment 
to  the  Armed  Servlcss  Appropriations  bill. 
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offered  by  Sen.  Frank  Church  o«  Idaho,  atlpu- 
Utlng  that  none  of  its  funds  could  be  used 
(o  introduce  ground  combat  troops  into  1mm 
or  Thailand  without  prior  consent  of  Con- 

But  even  with  the  Senate  amendment, 
even  with  the  strong  concern  and  crltlclam 
In  Congress,  and  the  accurate  and  detM'- 
mlned  r«portlng  by  the  press,  we're  already 
knee-deep  in  a  new  Big  Muddy. 

Meanwhile,  the  old  Big  Muddy  oozes  along, 
sucking  up  lives  and  dollars  at  a  steady  rate. 
There  U  a  great  danger  that  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration still  seeks  victory  in  Vietnam; 
at  the  least,  it  Is  obviously  planning  toj^** 
American  artillerymen,  airmen  and  support 
troops  to  prolong  the  conflict. 

Under  Richard  Nixon,  Vletnamlzatlon 
has  become  Just  another  way  of  paying  fOT- 
elgn  troops  to  flght  a  war  the  Administra- 
tion wants  to  wage.  In  Laos  we  hire  mer- 
cenaries; In  Vietnam  a  more  sophisticated 
method  Is  used.  The  Saigon  generals  forcibly 
conscript  Vietnamese  boys  into  their  army. 
We  pay  thetr  salaries  Indirectly  through  for- 
eign assistance;  we  provide  their  arms,  equip- 
ment and  training  directly.  Then  these 
youngsters  go  out  and  do  the  dirty  work 
for  us  and  for  the  repressive  dictatorship 
which  most  of  them  dlsUke  and  distrust.  The 
dirty  work,  of  course.  Is  to  kill  ottier 
Vietnamese. 

The  President's  form  of  Vletnamlzatlon  wUl 
not  end  the  war.  It  will  prolong  It.  His  form 
of  Vletnamlzatlon  does  not  mean  thflit  we 
are  going  to  pull  all  our  troops  out.  Some — 
including  combat  troops — wUl  be  In  Viet- 
nam indefinitely.  A  secret  timetable  Is  not  a 
timetable  at  all;  Itns  a  device  whweby  an 
administration  attempts  to  claim  credit  for 
the  things  It  does,  meanwhile  hiding  all 
that  It  Isn't  doing  or  could  be  doing  faster. 
It  Is  as  if  a  railroad  announced  that  all  Ite 
trains  were  running  on  time — but  refused  to 
publish  a  timetable. 

President  Nixon's  form  of  Vletnamlzatlon 
means  we  shall  continue  to  prop  up  the 
Thleu-Ky  clique — as  repressive  and  unrepre- 
sentative today  as  It  has  ever  been.  I  would 
support  a  policy  of  providing  a  truly  repre- 
sentative government  In  South  Vietnam  with 
enough  assistance  to  mateh  the  ouitslde  as- 
sistance given  to  Insurgente  who  seek  Ite 
overthrow.  But  the  sad  fact  Is  that  there 
Is  no  representative  government  In  Saigon, 
nor  any  sign  that  one  will  emerge  In  the 
futiu*.  The  sad  fact  Is  that.  Instead  of  mov- 
ing toward  peace  In  Vietnam,  we  are  simply 
moving  toward  another  kind  of  war— a  war 
that  resembles  on  a  much  larger  scale  the 
confilot  in  Laos. 

UnUke  the  war  in  Laos,  the  war  In  Vietnam 
is  no  secret.  The  American  people  are  aware 
of  it.  hate  It,  and  want  ua  to  get  out  of  It. 
After  a  grace  period  for  the  Nixon  Adminis- 
tration that  lasted  ten  months,  Americans 
and  their  elected  officials  renewed  thetr  de- 
mands for  an  end  to  that  war. 

Reacting  to  this  preeeure,  the  Administra- 
tion began  the  gradual  withdrawal  of  front- 
line American  combat  troops — whUe  our  air 
and  support  troops  remain  the  same.  Fewer 
American  lives  are  being  lost,  the  number  of 
troops  m  Vietnam  Is  going  down  instead  of 
up,  and  the  Immediacy  of  the  war  begins  to 
fade  from  public  concern. 

To  keep  it  fading,  the  Administration  has 
attacked  the  mass  media — which  has  re- 
ported the  war  to  the  American  people  as  Ite 
reporters  have  seen  it.  At  the  same  time, 
reporters  In  Laos  who  tried  to  teU  the  story 
found  that  they  had  thereby  forfeited  some 
of  their  rlghte  to  protection  as  American 
citizens. 

On  February  34,  the  press  reported  that 
one  plane  per  minute  was  leaving  the  secret 
American-run  base  at  Long  Cheng  In  Laos.  It 
also  revealed  that  many  armed  Americans  In 
civilian  clothes  were  active  in  the  battle  then 
sputtering  on  the  Plain  of  Jars.  Tbe  plucky 
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reporters  who  filed  that  story  were  arrested 
by  Laotians.  And  the  American  ambassador 
in  Laos  promptly  declared:  "The  American 
Mission  has  lost  any  Interest  In  the  press 
whatsoever  because  of  what  happened  this 
afternoon." 

I  was  under  the  Uluslon  that  embassies 
overseas  were  supposed  to  protect  American 
citizens,  not  to  wash  their  hands  of  them.  But 
the  secrecy  of  this  dirty  little  war  has  prob- 
ably given  Ambassador  Oodley  the  Illusion 
that  he  is  a  Roman  pro<»nBiU.  It's  no  wonder 
then  that  he  speaks  morWlke  Pontius  Pilate 
than  Uke  an  American  official.  It  is  the  kind 
of  mentality  that  got  us  into  the  Southeast 
Asian  quagmire  in  the  first  place. 

The  American  press  continues  to  report  on 
American  activities  In  Laos  and  Vietnam.  But 
It  wlU  take  more  than  journalism  to  keep 
Laos  from  becoming  another  Vietnam,  and 
to  keep  Vietnam  from  turning  Into  a  giant 
Laos.  Specific  steps  must  be  taken: 

All  our  fighting  men  must  be  withdrawn 
from  both  countries. 

The  withdrawal  must  be  on  a  timetable 
annoimced  in  advance. 

If  a  true  representative  government  should 
come  to  power  in  South  Vietnam,  the  United 
States  should  provide  enough  assistance  to 
match  the  outside  assistance  given  to  In- 
surgents seeking  its  overthrow. 

It  may  be  more  hygienic  for  us  at  home  to 
know  that  oxir  tax  dollars,  which  pay  for 
bombs  and  napalm  and  foreign  mercenaries, 
are  lesponslble  for  more  and  more  of  the  kill- 
ing In  Vietnam,  and  American  foot  soldiers 
for  less  and  less.  I  submit  that  to  the  Viet- 
namese girt  who  is  raped.  It  makes  Uttle  dif- 
ference whether  Americans, or  South  Viet- 
namese assault  her.  And  It  makes  Uttle 
difference  to  the  people  of  a  Vietnamese  or 
Laotian  village  whether  the  American  weap- 
ons that  klU  them  are  handled  by  American 
citizens  or  American  mercenaries.  They  are 
dead:  we  helped  klU  them.  Surely  that  Is  aU 
that  counte  to  those  who  may  survive. 

And  It  is  all  that  should  covmt  for  us.  No 
ihatter  how  you  slice  It,  or  paper  It  over,  or 
patch  It  up.  this  Is  an  tinjust.  Immoral  and 
unnecessary  war.  I  am  tnily  sorry  for  the 
people  of  Southeast  Asia  who  bear  the  bur- 
den of  It.  They  deserve  better  leadership  than 
either  side  In  the  confilct  can  give  them.  But 
we  cannot  select  their  governmente  for  them, 
and  we  cannot  order  their  societies  for  them. 
That  Is  their  responalbUlty,  not  o\ub. 

Our  fl*st  responslbUlty  Is  to  peace.  The 
Nlzon  poUcy  wlU  not  bring  peace — It  wlU 
only  bring  more  war  and  more  killing.  As 
long  as  we  continue  to  support  an  unpopu- 
lar government  In  Saigon  and  as  long  as  we 
refuse  to  send  a  top-level  negottator  to  Paris, 
there  will  be  no  peace  In  Vietnam. 

Our  second  responslbUlty  Is  to  ourselves. 
And  we  cannot  h^^ln  to  meet  that  responsl- 
bUlty until  we  get  our  troops  aU  the  way  out 
of  Southeast  Asia.  The  Issue  Is  not  whether 
Americans  fight  the  war  or  Vietnamese  flght 
the  war.  The  issue  Is  the  war  Itself.  Tlie  Issue 
cannot  he  diffused.  It  will  not  go  away. 

It  wUl  haunt  the  dreams  of  a  generation 
of  Americans  for  years  to  come.  We  shaU  not 
be  whole  again  untU  It  Is  ended.  We  must  at 
last  be  true  to  the  beat  of  our  heritage,  not 
to  the  worst. 


men:  The  mass  graves  were  located  in 
the  Katyn  Forest  in  eastern  Poland. 

Invading  German  armies  discovered 
the  mass  graves  at  Katyn  containing 
more  than  4.000  corpses.  The  Interna- 
tional Red  Cross  was  summoned  and  in- 
vestigated, fixing  the  blame  on  the  Rus- 
sians. The  Reds  made  an  effort  to  lay 
this  vicious  massacre  at  the  feet  of  the 
German  armies,  but  subsequent  investi- 
gations, including  one  by  Congress,  leave 
Uttle  doubt  that  the  Soviets  were  re- 
sponsible. We  also  learned  that  the  Rus- 
sians loaded  more  than  11,000  bodies  of 
these  young  patriots  on  barges,  sailed 
them  into  the  White  Sea,  and  sank  them 
by  shelling  them. 

Mr.  President,  on  the  30th  anniversary 
of  this  melancholy  event,  it  is  well  for 
Congress  to  remember  this  tragedy  and 
pay  tribute  to  the  brave  young  men  who 
fought  and  died  defending  Polish  liberty. 

When  we  sit  down  to  negotiate  with  the 
Soviet  Union  at  Vienna  and  elsewhere, 
we  should  remember  that  we  are  dealing 
with  a  regime  which  countenanced  mass 
murder  and  used  mass  murder  as  an  in- 
strument of  its  national  policy. 

World  War  n  began,  as  we  know,  in 
defense  of  Polish  freedom.  It  ended  in 
the  subjugation  of  Poland.  The  Russian  /• 
masters  of  Poland  doubtless  had  an 
easier  time  setting  up  their  puppet 
regime  because  of  Katyn.  Had  these 
young,  vigorous,  talented,  and  freedom- 
loving  officers  survived  the  war,  they 
doubtless  would  have  opposed  the  tyr- 
anny of  a  Stalin  puppet  regime  in  1945, 
Just  as  they  fought  a  HiUer-Stalin  take- 
over of  Poland  in  1939. 


THIRTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE 
KATYN  POREST  MASSACRE 
Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  In  April 
1940,  the  Soviet  Union  cruelly  and  ruth- 
lessly murdered  more  than  15,000  Polish 
ofBcers.  These  young  men  were  com- 
pletely defenseless,  having  been  captured 
during  the  Stalin-Hitler  r«>e  of  Poland 
which  began  in  S«)tember  1939.  The  site 
of  this  infamous  deed  is  a  name  which 
still  brings  shudders  of  revulsion  to  iree 


WOMEN  AND  TEE  LAW 
Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  equal 
Justice  under  law  is  one  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  on  which  our  Nation 
was  founded.  The  legal  realities,  unfor- 
tunately, sometimes  fall  short  of  this 
principle.  .    .     „ 

I  am  Q>eaking  of  legal  discrimination 

against  women.  „„  j 

In  a  most  Interesting  article,  entitied 
"Women  and  the  Law."  in  the  March 
issue  of  the  Atktotic.  Diane  Schulder,  a 
New  York  attorney,  discusses  flagrant 
injustices  in  the  areas  of  employment, 
civil  rights,  welfare  law,  criminal  law, 
and  abortion  law. 

It  iB  time  to  stop  treating  women  as 
second-class  citizens.  To  aU  persons  con- 
cerned with  injustice  in  American  so- 
ciety, I  commend  this  thoughtful  ar- 
ticle.' I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  Rscord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcoko. 
as  follows: 

WoKZM  aire  THZ  Law 
(By  Diane  Schulder) 
The  United  Btotee  Constitution  oaem 
blatantly  described  the  black  man  as  thrse 
fifths  of  a  man  and  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
cided that  black  people  did  not  qualify  as 
"cltlaens."  Women  In  o\ir  legal  history  have 
not  been  treated  much  better.  Most  sex-dls- 
crimlnatlng  laws  have  been  explaUied  as 
"protecUve"  of  women;  women's  Innate  In- 
fertortty  has  been  assumed.  The  Supreme 
Court  made  this  clear  In  1908: 

history  discloses  the  fact  that  woman 
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has  always  been  dependent  upon  man  .  .  . 
looking  at  it  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  ef- 
fort to   maintain  an   Independent   position 

fthp  Ik 


Black  said  (VS.  v.  Yazell,  1966).  "the  one  Is 
the  husband."  According  to  the  doctrine  of 
coverture,  the  woman  lost  her  legal  existence 
unon  marriase.   Not  onlv   did  she  lose  her 


RZPSODUCnON 

In  many  states,  dispensing  birth-control 
information  is  a  crime.  William  Balrd  faces 
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to   take    appropriate   action   to   Implement 
this  ix>Ucy  as  soon  as  possible. 

Mrs.  Maitbice  E.  Moore, 

President. 


9£  a  species  1b  threatened  by  a  continuing 
deterioration  of  the  environment. 
Mr.  William  Steif,  In  an  article  en- 


Senator  Edmund  S.  Muskle,  Maine  Demo- 
crat, welcomed  this  "rhetoric  of  concern"  and 
promptly  offered  a  detailed  $975  mlUlon  air 
poUutlon  program  which  he  hoped  Mr.  Nixon 

..a       ...n.>n.-f         Annthar      IsiulinC      enVlTOn- 
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has  always  b««n  dependent  upon  man  .  .  . 
looking  at  It  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  ef- 
fort to  maintain  an  Independent  position 
In  life,  she  Is  not  upon  an  equality  .  .  .  she  Is 
properly  placed  In  a  class  by  herself. 

UCPLOTMKNT 

Professional  women  have  come  a  bit  of  a 
way  since  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
(in  Bradwell  v.  llUnoia,  1872)  upheld  a  state 
law  barring  women  from  the  practice  of  law, 
stating: 

Man  u.  or  should  be.  woman's  protector 

and    defender.    The    natural     and    proper 

timidity  and  delicacy  which  belongs  to  the 

•  female  sex  evidently  unfits  It  for  many  of 

the  occupations  of  civil  life. 

But  statistics  on  earning*  still  reveal  ap- 
palling discrepancies  between  (In  descend- 
ing order)  the  salaries  of  white  men.  black 
men.  white  women,  and  black  women.  Hour- 
and  welght-llmltatlon  laws  and  minimum- 
wage  laws  for  women  are.  even  today,  de- 
fended by  trade  union  representatives.  But 
bigotry  and  sexism,  reinforced  through  busi- 
ness, government,  and  trade  union  de- 
linquency, are  being  challenged.  Women's 
groups  are  demanding  enforcement  of  Title 
Vn  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  (as  many 
as  half  the  complaints  to  the  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  Commission  In  hiring 
discrimination  are  coming  from  women), 
and  of  the  Equal  Pay  Act  of  1965.  Both  pieces 
of  legislation  were  hotly  contested  In  Con- 
gress A  1969  VS.  Cotirt  of  Appeals  decision 
in  the  Colgate-Palmolive  case  r\iled  that 
employers  may  not  exclude  women  from 
Jobs  requiring  the  lifting  of  thirty- five 
pounds  or  more.  (These  laws  have  been  on 
the  books  for  years,  although  any  woman 
can  tell  you  that  her  two-year-old  child 
generally  weighs  more.) 

As  close  to  our  own  time  as  1948,  the  Su- 
preme Court  reaffirmed  Its  protective  ap- 
proach In  not  allowing  a  woman  to  be  a  bar- 
tender unless  she  was  "the  wife  or  daughter 
of  the  male  owner."  The  Court  explained: 

The  fact  that  women  may  now  haye 
achieved  the  virtues  that  men  have  long 
claimed  as  their  prerogatives  and  now  In- 
dulge In  vices  that  men  have  long  practiced, 
does  not  preclude  the  States  from  drawing  a 
sharp  line  between  the  sexes,  certainly  In 
such  matters  as  the  regulation  of  liquor 
traffic.  The  Constitution  does  not  require 
legislatures  to  reflect  sociological  insight,  or 
shifting  social  standards,  any  more  than  it 
requires  them  to  keep  abreast  of  the  latest 
scientific  standards. 

ClVn.    KICHTS 

English  common  law  provided  that  Juries 
were  to  be  composed  of  twelve  good  mer\.  To 
the  present  day.  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
(contrary  to  Ita  ruling  regarding  black  peo- 
ple) has  not  ruled  It  unconstitutional  for 
women  to  be  excluded  from  a  Jury,  although 
a  recent  lower  federal  court  (In  White  v. 
Crook,  1966)  has  so  held. 

Women  are  not  covered  In  the  public 
accommodations  section  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act.  nor  does  the  law  currently  protect  them 
from  being  discriminated  against  by  schools 
or  universities.  A  group  of  women  law  stu- 
dents at  New  York  University  tiaw  School, 
as  recently  as  1968.  had  to  petition  their 
school  to  open  the  Root-Tllden  scholarships, 
t3500  yearly  stipends  which  had  formerly 
been  restricted  to  "young  men  who  give 
promise  of  becoming  outstanding  lawyers." 
Dorms,  of  course,  are  often  still  segregated. 
and  colleges  pretend  to  be  able  to  exercise 
much  more  authority  over  their  women  than 
their  men  students.  Needless  to  say.  women 
did  not  secure  the  right  to  vote  until  the 
Nineteenth  Amendment  In  1930.  fifty  year* 
after  It  had  been  granted  to  men  of  any 
race. 

iC4arrax,  azLATioivsHir 

Under  the  English  law  of  "coverture,"  the 
b\uband  and  wife  were  "on«."  And,  as  Justice 


Black  said  {U.S.  v.  Yazell.  1966).  "the  one  la 
the  husband."  According  to  the  doctrine  of 
coverture,  the  woman  lost  her  legal  existence 
upon  marriage.  Not  only  did  she  lose  her 
name  and  become  known  by  her  husband's 
name,  but  she  also  lost  her  right  to  sue  In 
a  court,  to  sign  a  binding  contract,  to  manage 
her  property.  (She  was  treated  by  the  covirta 
together  with  children  and  Insane  people.) 
She  had  to  live  at  the  domicile  of  her  hus- 
band, who  had  control  of  where  It  should  be. 
In  many  areal,  the  laws  of  coverture  have 
been  wiped  off  the  books,  but  their  legacy  In 
practice  remains. 

Alimony  is  looked  upon  as  an  advantage 
the  woman  has.  and  perhaps  an  unfair  ad- 
vantage. Some  feminists  do  not  like  the  Idea 
of  alimony,  and  some,  such  as  Betty  Prledan, 
suggest,  instead,  a  form  of  severance  pay 
upon  divorce.  Other  substitute  Ideas  are 
(1)  payment,  perhaps  976  a  week,  to  the 
spouse  who  does  the  housework,  (3)  iinem- 
ployment  money  for  a  wife  and  mother  who 
gets  divorced,  (3)  marriage  Insurance.  Other 
feminists,  such  as  Flo  Kennedy,  refuse  to 
give  up  the  concept  of  alimony,  saying  that 
women  should  not  give  up  the  little  they 
have  before  they  secure  equality  In  all  other 
ways. 

WKLTAaZ  LAW 

One  of  the  most  flagrant  abuses  In  recent 
years  has  been  the  searching  of  homes  to  find 
out  If  a  welfare  mother  Is  hAvlng  a  sexual 
relationship,  and.  if  she  Is,  then  cutting  her 
off  welfare.  Welfare  investigators  conduct 
"night  raids,"  "bed  checks."  and  "operation 
week-end"  searches,  sometimes  at  the  home 
of  a  slnglQ  welfare  recipient,  o^ten  as  a  mass 
nighttime  operation.  The  stated  purpose  Is 
to  determine  whether  there  Is  an  unreported 
man  In  the  home  of  a  woman  receiving  wel- 
fare or  aid  to  dependent  children.  The  effect 
Is  clearly  to  discourage  a  permanent  relation- 
ship for  a  woman  with  children  who  needs 
welfare. 

The  raids,  which  sometimes  Involve  two 
welfare  Investigators  blocking  exits,  then 
searching  beds,  children's  rooms,  attics,  and 
medicine  chests  for  evidence  o^  a  man's  pres- 
ence In  the  home,  can  result  in  denial  of 
further  welfare  payments  or  lay  a  basis  for 
charging  the  woman  with  welfare  fraud. 

In  King  v.  Smith,  the  case  In  which  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  finally  discredited  the 
"substitute  father"  rule,  a  lawyer  represent- 
ing a  welfare  mother  questioned  a  casework 
supervisor.  It  was  developed  that  even  U  m 
woman  cohabited  outside  the  home  with  the 
same  man  once  In  two  months  with  an  in- 
tention to  continue  the  relationship,  wel- 
fare aid  could  be  stopped.  Lawyeie  had 
thought  that  the  "man-ln-the-house"  rule 
had  been  laid  to  rest.  But  the  case  of  LevHs 
V.  Stark,  under  consideration  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  threatens  to  revive  the  rule. 

cancDrai.  law 
We  see  sex  discrimination  In  the  very  defini- 
tion of  crime*.  Legislation  and  case  law  still 
exist  in  some  parts  of  the  United  States, 
permitting  the  "paaslon  shooting"  of  a  wife 
by  a  husband;  the  reverse,  of  oourse,  la 
known  as  homicide.  The  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
recently  considered  the  case  of  a  girl  Im- 
prisoned for  "lascivious  carriage"  under  a 
1905  Connecticut  law  authorizing  Imprison- 
ment of  young  women  If  they  are  "In  mani- 
fest danger  of  falling  into  habits  of  vice  or 
leading  a  vtclotis  life."  Laws  also  exist  provid- 
ing for  longer  Jail  sentences  for  the  same 
crime.  A  Pennsylvania  court.  In  Common- 
irealth  v.  Daniels  (1968),  has  recently  held 
such  unequal  sentences  to  be  unconstitu- 
tional. 

One  of  the  areas  where  the  criminal  law 
operates  most  dlscrlmlnately  Is  prostitution. 
Despite  the  fact  that  a  recent  New  York  law 
makes  the  "John,"  or  customer,  guilty  as 
well  as  the  prostitute,  the  New  York  District 
Attorney's  office  sees  fit  not  to  prosecute  the 
msJe  customer  but  only  the  woman  be 
exploits. 


UPBODUCnON 


In  many  states,  dispensing  birth-control 
Information  Is  a  crime.  William  Balrd  faces 
five  years  In  Jail  In  Massachusetts  for  hand- 
ing someone  a  can  of  contraceptive  foam. 
Over  two  hundred  women  sued  In  October, 
1969,  to  have  the  New  York  State  abortion 
laws  declared  imconstltutional.  The  laws 
provide  that  a  legal  abortion  may  be  per- 
formed only  when  necessary  to  preserve  the 
life  of  the  woman.  In  California  (The  Belous 
case)  and  In  Washington,  D.C.  (the  Gezell 
case),  similar  laws  have  been  declared  un- 
constitutional. 

Women  are  now  demifndlng  the  right  to 
control  their  own  bodies,  and  themselves  to 
make  the  decision  whether  to  bear  a  child. 
These  abortion  laws  were  passed  by  predom- 
inantly male  legislatures  In  the  days  when 
women  did  not  have  the  right  to  vote.  Law- 
suits can  also  be  used  as  an  organizing  tool. 
The  aborUon  law  suiu.  In  addition  to  being 
effective  In  the  courts,  have  imearthed  or- 
ganizing potential;  and  people  who  had  never 
before  realized  their  common  oppression  are 
now  struggling  together. 


DALLAS  GARDEN  CLUB  PAT.T.q  PQR 
100,000- ACRE  BIG  THICKET  NA- 
TIONAL PARK 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
concerned  conservationists  in  Texas  and 
throughout  the  Nation  are  urging  prompt 
action  to  preserve  the  great  natural 
beauty  of  the  Big  Thicket  by  establish- 
ing a  national  park. 

The  Big  Thicket  has  been  aptly  termed 
the  "Biological  Crossroads  of  North 
America."  No  other  region  of  compara- 
ble botanical  diversity  exists  in  the 
United  States.  Alongside  yucca,  mesquite, 
and  cactus  grow  cypress,  tupelo.  live-oak, 
and  all  the  other  trees  of  the  South- 
eastern lowlands. 

The  Big  Thicket  is  one  of  the  major 
resting  places  along  the  gulf  coast  for 
migratory  birds.  It  is  a  great  natural 
bird  sanctuary  and  over  300  species  re- 
side there  permanently,  with  himdreds 
of  others  migrating  through  it.  It  is  the 
last  known  habitat  of  the  rare  ivory - 
billed  woodpecker,  thought  to  be  extinct, 
until  some  were  sighted  in  the  Big 
Thicket  a  few  years  ago. 

The  Big  Thicket  also  has  immense  sci- 
entific value.  Every  major  American  uni- 
versity has  sent  representatives  there  to 
do  research.  Botanists,  zoologists,  genet- 
icists, entomologists,  taxonomlsts,  and 
environmentalists  all  have  much  to  lose 
if  the  Big  Thicket  is  destroyed. 

Mr.  President,  for  all  these  reasons, 
and  many  more,  the  people  of  my  State 
and  the  Nation  are  asking  that  the  Big 
Thicket  National  Park  be  made  a  reality. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  reso- 
lution of  the  Dallas  Garden  Club  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution  or  Dall.^s  Oakoen  Club  on  thx 
Big  THicxrr  National  Area 

The  Dallas  Oarden  Club  does  hereby  adopt 
the  Policy  Statement  on  The  Big  Thicket 
National  Area,  a  copy  of  which  Is  attached 
hereto  and  made  a  part  hereof  for  all  pur- 
poses, and  urges  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Congress,  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  the  U.S.  Corps  of  Engineers  (as  to 
Dam  B),  and  the  appropriate  state  agencies 
(as  to  supplemental  state  and  historic  parks) 


to   take   appropriate   action   to   Implement 
this  policy  as  soon  as  possible. 

Mrs.  Maubios  E.  Moore, 

President. 

PducT  Statement  on  Bio  Thickxt 
National  Area 
We  favor  a  Big  Thicket  National  Park  or 
area  which  would  include  not  only  the  mini- 
mum of  35,500  acres  proposed  In  the  Prelim- 
inary Report  by  the  National  Park  Service 
study  team,  but  also  the  following  modifica- 
tions and  additions: 

1.  Extend  the  Pine  Island  Bayou  section 
southward  and  eastward  down  both  sides  of 
Pine  Island  Bayou  to  Its  confluence  with 
the  Neches  River. 

2.  Extend  the  Neches  Bottom  Unit  to  cover 
a  strip,  a  maximum  of  three  miles,  but  not 
less  than  four  hundred  feet,  wide  on  both 
•Ides  of  the  Neches  River  from  Highway  1746, 
Just  below  Dam  B,  down  to  the  confluence  of 
Pine  Island  Bayou. 

3.  Extend  the  Beaumont  Unit  northward 
to  Include  all  the  area  between  the  LNVA 
Oanal  and  the  Neches. 

4.  Incorporate  a  Village  Creek  Unit,  com- 
prising a  strip  up  to  one  mile  wide  where 
feasible,  and  no  less  than  400  feet  wide  on 
each  side  of  Big  Sandy-Village  Creek  from 
the  proposed  Profile  Unit  down  to  the  Nechee 
confluence.  Wherever  residences  have  al- 
ready been  constructed,  an  effort  should  be 
made  to  reach  agreement  with  the  owners 
for  scenic  easements,  limiting  further  de- 
velopment on  such  tracts  and  preserving  the 
natural  environment.  Pioneer  architecture 
within  theee  areas  should  also  be  preserved. 

8.  Incorporate  a  squarish  area  of  at  least 
20,000  acres  so  that  larger  species  such  as 
black  bear,  puma  and  red  wolf  may  stirvlve 
there.  An  Ideal  area  for  this  pvirpose  would 
be  the  area  southeast  of  Saratoga,  surround- 
ed by  Highways  770,  326  and  105.  Although 
there  are  pipeline  crossings  in  this  area,  they 
do  not  destroy  the  ecosystem;  therefore  the 
National  Park  Service  should  revise  Its  stand- 
ards pertaining  to  such  Incumbrances,  In 
this  case,  leaving  them  under  scenic  ease- 
ment rules  Instead  of  acquiring  them. 

6.  Connect  the  major  iinlts  with  corridors 
at  least  one-half  mile  wide,  with  a  hiking 
trail  along  each  corridor  but  without  new 
public  roads  cutting  any  forest.  A  portion  of 
Menard  Creek  would  be  good  for  one  such 
corridor.  The  entire  watershed  of  Rush  Creek 
would  be  excellent  for  another. 

Such  additions  would  form  a  connected 
two-looped  green  belt  of  about  100,000  acree 
(there  are  more  than  3  million  acres  In  the 
overall  Big  Thicket  area)  through  which 
wildlife  and  people  could  move  along  a  con- 
tinuous circle  of  more  than  100  miles. 

We  recommend  that  the  headquarters  be 
in  or  near  the  line  of  the  Profile  Unit. 

We  are  absolutely  opposed  to  any  trading 
or  cession  of  any  National  Forest  areas  In  the 
formation  of  the  Big  Thicket  National  Park 
or  Monument. 

In  addition,  but  not  as  a  part  of  the  Big 
Thicket  National  Monument,  we  recommend: 
(a)  the  establishment  of  a  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  comprising  the  lands  of  the  UJ3. 
Corpe  of  Engineers  around  Dam  B,  (b)  a 
state  historical  area  encompassing  communi- 
ties of  typical  pioneer  dwellings,  farms,  etc., 
such  as  that  between  Beach  and  Theuvenlns 
Creeks  off  Road  1943  in  Tyler  Ooxinty,  and 
(c)  other  state  parks  to  supplement  the  na- 
tional reserve. 


AIR  POLLUTION  AND  THE 
AUTOMOBILE 

Mr.  EAOLETON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Progressive  magazine  has  devoted  Its  en- 
tire April  issue  to  the  theme  "Crisis  of 
Survival."  Indeed,  we  have  reached  a 
point  In  history  when  our  very  survival 


as  a  species  is  threatened  by  a  continuing 
deterioration  of  the  environment. 

Ii4r.  William  Steif,  in  an  article  en- 
titled "Why  the  Birds  Cough,"  discusses 
the  automobile  as  an  air  polluter  and 
provides  pertinent  data  on  the  nature, 
extent,  and  adverse  effects  of  auto 
emissions. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobo, 
as  follows: 

Wht  the  Birds  Couch 
(By  WllUam  Stelf ) 

On  the  hot,  muggy  evening  of  August  28 
last  year,  30,000  people,  mostly  young, 
crowded  onto  the  Boston  Common,  the  big 
center  city  park,  to  hear  a  rock  group  named 
the  Chamber  Brothers.  Many  came  In  auto- 
mobUes,  which  they  parked  beneath  the 
Common  In  a  three-tier,  1,500-car  municipal 
garage  built  a  few  years  ago. 

In  aU,  1300  cars  were  in  the  garage  when 
the  show  was  over.  Much  of  the  audience 
descended  Into  the  garage  and,  almost 
simultaneously,  drivers  turned  on  their  mo- 
tors and  headed  for  the  three  toll-booth 
exits. 

Within  minutes  youngsters  began  stagger- 
ing out  of  the  garage  on  foot,  gasping  and 
choking.  Others  passed  out  In  their  cars. 
Police  carried  at  least  twenty  unconscious 
persons  out  of  the  garage.  Ambulances  took 
twenty-five  persons  to  two  hospitals,  while 
oxygen  was  given  to  many  other  young  peo- 
ple on  the  grounds  of  the  Common.  For- 
tunately, a  quick-witted  city  official  saw 
what  was  happening  and  ordered  the  toll- 
takers  to  stop  taking  tolls  so  that  the  garage 
could  be  cleared  swiftly.  Everyone  recovered 
soon  and  went  home.  Twenty-four  hours 
later  the  Incident  was  nearly  forgotten. 

Yet  the  near-disaster  at  the  Boston  Com- 
mon Is  an  Index  to  how  air  pollution  from 
the  auto  has  created  a  crisis  In  the  nation. 

There  are  other  Indices,  some  almost 
unnotioed. 

Los  Angeles — "where  the  birds  cough"— 
Is  notorious  for  Its  auto-produced  smog. 
Indeed,  wealthy  Angelenos  used  to  drive 
down  to  Palm  Springs,  a  desert  resort  110 
miles  away,  to  escape  the  Los  Angeles  smog. 
But  last  summer,  for  the  first  time,  long 
fingers  of  tear-produclng,  yellow-gray  smog 
appeared  over  Palm  Springs. 

Or  consider  the  experience  of  the  twenty- 
two  men  working  the  toll  booths  at  either 
end  of  the  Brooklyn  Battery  Tunnel — all  but 
one  In  their  twenties  and  thirties.  More  than 
half  were  found  to  have  dizzy  spells  from  a 
hlgher-than-average  concentration  of  car- 
bon monoxide  In  their  lungs.  Over  the  one- 
month  period  In  which  the  twenty-two  were 
studied,  five  of  the  men  had  blackouts. 

The  death  rate  from  bronchitis  and  em- 
physema In  the  United  States  today  Is  nine 
times  as  high  as  it  was  twenty  years  ago. 
At  the  present  rate  of  increase  180.000  Ameri- 
cans will  die  of  these  Itmg  ailments  in  1983. 

The  extent  to  which  the  nation's  auto- 
mobiles can  be  blamed  for  its  poUuted  air 
has  been  known  for  years,  but  only  In  recent 
months  have  American  political  leaders, 
from  President  Nixon  on  down,  been  willing 
to  listen  to  their  scientific  advisers  and  point 
the  finger  directly  at  the  manufacturers  In 
Detroit.  In  hlk  state  of  the  Union  message 
at  the  end  of  January,  the  President  said: 
""The  automobile  is  our  worst  polluter  of  the 
air.  Adequate  control  requires  further  ad- 
vances In  engine  design  and  fuel  composi- 
tion. We  shall  Intensify  otir  research,  set  In- 
creasingly strict  standards,  and  strengthen 
enforcement  procedures — and  we  shall  do 
It  now." 


Senator  Edmund  S.  Muskle,  Maine  Demo- 
crat, welcomed  this  "rhetoric  of  concern"  and 
promptly  offered  a  detailed  $975  mlUlon  air 
pollution  program  which  he  hoped  Mr.  Nixon 
would  support.  Another  leading  environ- 
mentalist. Senator  Gaylord  Nelson,  Wisconsin 
Democrat,  went  even  further  and  suggested 
that  the  auto's  Internal  combustion  engine 
shoiUd  be  phased  out  starting  this  year  un- 
less the  auto  manufactturers  develop  pollu- 
tion-free exhausts.  The  Democratic  leader- 
ship In  both  House  and  Senate  chaUenged 
the  President  to  Increase  funding  greatly  for 
Clean  air  programs. 

In  Callfomia,  which  pioneered  In  smog 
control  legislation,  and  In  some  other  states, 
politicians  are  vying  with  one  another  to 
produce  tougher  proposals  aimed  at  the  In- 
ternal combustton  engine.  And  In  mld- 
Pebruary,  as  part  of  a  thlrty-sevcn-polnt 
program  to  rescue  the  environment,  President 
Nixon  issued  strict  new  regulations  for  auto 
exhavists  In  the  mid-1970s,  proposed  en- 
couraging development  of  a  "virtually  pol- 
lution-free" car  by  spending  $9  mllUon  a  year 
on  research,  and  asked  for  power  to  phase 
out  the  lead  In  gasoline. 

The  Implications  of  the  Increasing  clamoar 
have  not  been  lost  on  Detroit,  where  a  $100 
bllllon-a-year  business  Is  at  stake. 

Henry  Ford  n,  chairman  of  the  Ford  Motor 
Company,  In  December  caUed  environmental 
pollution  "by  far  the  most  Important  prob- 
lem" facing  the  auto  Industry  in  the  1970b 
and  pledged  $31  mlUlon  for  vehicle  pollu- 
tion control  In  1970.  Only  a  few  weeks  later. 
General  Motors  President  Edward  N.  Cole 
told  the  Society  of  Automotive  Engineers' 
convention  in  Detroit  that  an  essentially  pol- 
lution-free auto  could  be  built  by  1980,  and 
added:  "We  must  be  highly  aggressive  In  tak- 
ing action  and,  equally  Important,  In  getting 
credit  for  our  accomplishments."  CM,  Ford, 
and  Chrysler  each  put  on  major  antl-poUu- 
tlon  displays  for  the  automotive  engineers. 

The  companies'  top  executives,  who  a  few 
years  ago  scoffed  publicly  at  California's  prob- 
lems (with  such  wisecracks  as,  "What  Los 
Angeles  needs  Is  fllter-tlpped  people"),  are 
quite  circumspect  today.  GM's  Cole  even  was 
willing  to  kick  an  old  ally,  the  oil  business, 
so  as  to  make  the  point  that  lead  In  gasoline 
Is  dangerous  and  should  be  removed.  Once 
President  Nixon  had  spoken  out  against 
leaded  gasoline,  GM  (followed  closely  by 
Ford)  swiftly  passed  the  word  that  It  was 
redesigning  the  engines  on  most  of  Its  1971 
models  so  that  they  would  operate  on  lead- 
free  gasoline. 

To  understand  why  Detroit  Is  on  the  de- 
fensive. It  Is  necessary  to  understand  the 
automobUe's  role  In  polluting  the  air. 

The  air  Is  ambient — that  Is,  all  encom- 
passing. It  forms  an  envelope  around  the 
earth  to  a  height  of  nineteen  or  twenty  miles. 
Pour-fifths  of  It  Is  In  the  first  seven  miles 
above  earth.  Man  used  to  conslder^itte  air  In- 
finite, but  It  actually  is  flmite.  amounting  to 
between  five  and  six  qviadrllllon  tops.  That 
amount  would  seem  to  suffice  for  eternity, 
but  many  scientists  now  worry  that  we  are 
expelling  so '  many  poisons  Into  the  air  so 
quickly  that  we  are  In  danger  of  changing 
Its  nature— in  which  case,  "lUter-tlpped  peo- 
ple" may  become  a  necessity. 

The  draft  of  a  national  emissions  stand-j 
ards  study  made  for  Congress  by  the  Nation- 
al   Air    Pollution    Control    Administration 
(NAPCA)  last  year  said: 

"It  has  been  suggested  by  eminent  scien- 
tists that  the  net  Increase  of  pollutants  such 
as  particulate  matter  and  carbon  dioxide  in 
the  atmosphere  since  the  beginning  of  the 
Industrial  revolution  has  affected  the  weath- 
er, smce  1860,  fossil  fuel  burning  has  in- 
creased the  atmospheric  content  of  carbon 
dioxide  about  fourteen  per  cent. 

"Some  scientists  fear  that  Increases  In 
carbon  dioxide  will  prevent  the  earth's  heat 
from  escaping  Into  space,  melt  the  polar 
ice  caps,  ralsei  oceans  as  much  as  400  feet. 
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and  drown  many  dtles.  Other  scientists  pre- 
dict a  cooler  earth  as  the  sunlight  is  blocked 
by  Increases  in  particulates.  The  results  could 


oaddes  In  sunlight:  A  wtu^e  new  famUy  o( 
secondary  prodticts  called  oxidants  results — 
irritating  eyes.  ears,  noae,  throat,  and  ree- 

r\l ..«.  f  i-viPYT    ao*-f*m       rAH.,/.1r^fF     nlff^KIMfTT      r^nrr\a^— 


first  state  law  finally  passed,  requiring  only 
a  few  simple  adjustments  In  the  auto's 
crankcase.  Gradually  the  state  tightened  up 
Itj!   ri»niilr»>m<»ntB   and    hv    1965    the   Industry 
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obstruct  development  of  anti-smog  devices 
and  would  make  available,  without  fees, 
licenses  of  anti-poUuUon  Inventions  to  firms 
denlrlns  them. 


Development  of  a  practical  battery  Is  stlU 
highly  problematical,  but  there  Is  another 
difficulty:  If  the  nation's  automobiles  con- 
verted to  electricity  on  anything  Uke  the 


TAXATION  OF  RELATED  BUSINESS 
INCOME  FROM  CONTROLLED  SUB- 
SIDIARIES OF  EXEMPT  FOUNDA- 
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axid  drown  many  cities.  Other  sclentlats  pre- 
dict a  ocx>ler  earth  aa  the  sunlight  is  blocked 
by  Increaaes  in  parUculates.  The  results  could 
be  more  rain  and  ball  and  even  a  possible 
dacrease  in  the  food  supply." 

Almost  four-fifths  of  the  air  Is  nitrogen, 
almost  one-fifth  oxygen,  the  rest  other  gases 
and  water  vapor. 

About  thirty  per  cent  of  the  oxygen  in- 
haled by  a  person  goes  to  the  brain.  Without 
It,  the  brain  is  fataUy  damaged  within  six 
minute*.  The  highly  specialize^  tissue  of 
human  Iung»— an  evolution  of  millions  of 
years — acts  as  a  one-way  screen,  holding  bacit 
the  blood  on  one  side  but  permitting  the 
air's  oxygen  to  malce  its  way  to  the  blood, 
where  millions  of  red  cells  transport  it  to 
other  body  tissues  and  exchange  the  freah 
oxygen  for  carbon  dioxide,  a  waste  wtilch  Is 
conveyed  back  to  the  lungs  and  exhaled. 

Almost  everyone  knows  not  to  shut  his 
garage  doors  when  his  auto's  motor  is  run- 
.  nlng,  but  not  many  people  know  why. 

The  reason .  Is  that  the  auto's  Internal 
combustion  engine  emits  great  quantities 
of  carbon  monoxide,  a  poison  which  has  an 
affinity  for  the  blood's  hemogl^^in — the  red 
cells  transporting  oxygen — about  210  times 
greater  than  oxygen.  Thxis,  relatively  small 
concentrations  of  carbon  monoxide  can  de- 
prive vital  body  function*  of  an  oxygen  sup- 
ply. The  result,  as  recent  studies  have  con- 
firmed, can  be  headaches,  loss  of  visual  acu- 
ity, decreased  muscular  coordination,  loss  of 
energy,  blackouts,  damage  to  the  central 
nervous  system,  and  reduced  chance  of  sur- 
vival from  hesirt  attacks. 

Freeh  air  contains  less  than  one-tenth  of 
one  part  carbon  monoxide  for  each  million 
parts  of  air.  The  air  in  large  American  cities 
contains  100  times  that  amount  of  carbon 
monoxide.  The  bulk  of  It  cornea  from  the 
Internal  combustion  engines  of  automobiles. 

The  best  estimates  available  are  that  the 
United  States  puts  about  188.8  million  tons 
of  pollutants  Into  the  air  yearly.  The  "^Ig 
five"  In  pollutants  are : 

Carbon  monoxide,  tasteless,  colorless,  odor- 
leas,  and  lethal.  About  nlnety-fotir  million 
tons  a  year  go  into  TT.S.  air.  three-quarters 
of  that  from  motor  vehicles. 

SuUiir  oxides,  which  in  combination  with 
the  moist  membranea  of  the  lungs  form 
•ulfur  acid,  a  poison.  Some  30.4  million  tons 
are  expelled  Into  the  air  yearly,  two-thlrda 
from  burning  coal. 

Hydrocarbons,  organic  compounds  which 
are  vital  to  the  photochemical  process  by 
which  smog  is  produced.  Some  25.9  million 
tons  go  Into  the  air  annually,  more  than 
half  from  motor  vehicles. 

Particulates,  tiny  bits  of  matter  which  be- 
come deadly  irritants  when  combined  with 
other  pollutants.  Some  21.5  million  tons  go 
Into  U.S.  air,  mostly  from  smokestacks. 

Nitrogen  oxides,  another  vital  ingredient  of 
■mog.  About -seventeen  million  tons  are  ex- 
pelled into  the  air  each  year,  slightly  less 
than  half  from  vehicles. 

Obviously,  automobllea  are  the  chief  vil- 
lains when  It  comea  to  carbon  monoxide,  hy- 
drocarbons, and  nitrogen  oxldea,  though  they 
are  not  wholly  blamelesa  in  the  other  two 
categorlea.  (For  Instance,  autoa  spew  out 
300.000  tons  of  lead  partlculatea  annually, 
as  a  result  of  the  almost  universal  practice 
of  selling  leaded  gaaoUnea  to  reduce  engine 
knock.) 

Even  relatively  low  concentrations  of  car- 
bon monoxide  affect  drivers,  and  peak -hour 
traffic  jams  In  Los  Angeles  and  Detroit  have 
btdlt  up  concentrations  as  high  as  150  parts 
per  mllUon  or  even  higher. 

Hydrocarbons,  on  the  other  band,  seem 
to  have  little  direct  effect  on  health  by 
themselves.  High  concentrations  of  nitrogen 
oxides  may  produce  lung  damage,  but  this  Is 
still  only  a  tentative  oooeluslon. 

What  Is  not  tentaUve  Is  the  effect  a€ 
"Duurrylnc"     hydrocutMns     and     nltrogan 


oxides  In  sunlight:  A  whole  new  family  of 
secondary  products  called  oxidants  results — 
Irritating  eyes,  ears,  nose,  throat,  and  res- 
piratory system,  reducing  visibility,  damag- 
ing plants  and  materials.  Impairing  lung 
fxinctlon  In  victims  of  emphysema,  even  in- 
terfering with  athletic  performance  of  teen- 
agers. There  is  also  growing  suspicion  that 
oxidants  have  carcinogenic  effects. 

In  Los  Angeles,  the  smog  is  so  bad  that 
doctors  advise  10.000  persons  a  year  to  leave 
the  area.  Eighty  per  cent  of  all  metropolitan 
Los  Angeles's  air  pollution  is  caused  by  auto- 
mobiles. The  same  Is  true  of  Witsblngton, 
D.C.,  where  the  number  of  cars  per  square 
mile  Is  one  and  a  half  times  as  great  as  in 
Los  Angeles. 

The  internal  combustion  engine  Is  re- 
sponsible for  the  smog,  the  carbon  monox- 
ide, and  Detrolt'n  vast  business  enterprises. 
The  trouble  with  the  internal  combustion 
engine  is  that  it  is  so  popular.  In  the  United 
States  alone,  there  are  ninety  million  autos 
and  fifteen  million  trucks  and  buses  on  the 
highways.  All  but  a  handful  use  the  Internal 
combustion  engine. 

The  engine  bums  Its  fuel  within  Itself. 
Its  carburetor  mixes  air  with  gasoline.  The 
mixture  is  forced  into  combustion  chambers 
(cylinders),  where  sparks  explode  the  mix- 
ture intermittently,  driving  pistons.  The 
power  produced  Is  transmitted  to  the  wheels. 

The  problem  is  the  intermittent  explosion 
of  the  fuel — a  process  in  which  the  fuel  is 
never  completely  burned.  A  briefing  paper 
prepared  last  August  for  Or.  Lee  DuBrldge, 
head  of  the  White  House  Office  of  Science 
and  Technology,  reported:  "There  Is  strong 
evidence  that  the  use  of  Federal  standards 
geared  to  controlling  the  Internal  combus- 
tion engine  will  not  result  In  the  drastic 
Inroads  on  the  problem  needed  to  safeguard 
public  health.  At  best,  the  effect  of  present 
Federal  standards  will  be  to  postpone  In 
time  the  upward  growth  of  pollution  levels 
rather  than  to  reverse  the  trend.  .  .  .  These 
controls  [are]  far  less  than  adequate  to  cope 
with  a  problem  already  well  out  of  hand. 
.  .  .  There  Is  no  guarantee  that  the  degree 
of  control  that  is  possible  with  the  Internal 
combustion  engine  will  be  adequate.  .  .  . 
The  problem  is  already  beyond  re<tfonable 
bounds." 

Despite  such  warnings.  It  appears  that  the 
Nixon  Administration,  under  benevolent 
eruidance  from  the  auto  makers.  Is  still  plac- 
ing lU  beU  on  modification  of  the  internal 
combustion  engine  and  its  fuel.  This,  at 
least,  was  the  gist  of  testimony  from  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare Creed  Black  to  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee  last  winter  during  a  hearing  on 
a  bill  Introduced  by  Muskle  and  the  two 
Democratic  Senators  from  Washington,  War- 
ren O.  Magnuson  and  Henry  Jackson,  to 
encourage  development  of  a  low-emission 
auto  by  permitting  the  Government  to  pay 
up  to  twenty-five  per  cent  above  normal 
prices  If  the  auto  proved  pollution-free. 

OM  and  Ford,  with  Chrysler  and  American 
Motors  trailing  far  behind,  seem  to  have 
convinced  the  White  House.  HEW.  and 
NAPCA  that  the  internal  combustion  engine 
can  and  should  be  salvaged.  The  companies 
are  now  willing  to  invest  $80  million  to  $100 
million  a  year  in  research,  and  they  are 
now  taking  this  research  seriously. 

The  odd  thing  is  that  the  Industry  has  been 
on  notice  since  the  mid- 1050s  that  it  would 
have  to  do  something.  By  that  time  Los 
Angeles  County,  plagued  with  smog  since 
World  War  n.  had  forced  the  shutdown  of 
IJi  million  backyard  incinerators  and.  when 
that  failed  to  clear  up  the  smog,  had  prose- 
cuted oil  refineries,  steel  mills,  and  40,000 
other  Industrial  offenders.  Nothing  worked, 
the  smog  got  worse,  and  the  automobile  was 
pinpointed  as  the  culprit. 

In  the  late  1950s  ths  auto  industry  fo\ight 
California  sute  leglsUUon.  but  In  1900  the 


first  state  law  finally  passed,  requiring  only 
a  few  simple  adjustments  in  the  auto's 
crankcase.  Gradually  the  state  tightened  up 
its  requirements  and  by  1905  the  Industry 
could  no  longer  hold  off  Federal  legislation; 
the  1968  models  were  the  first  affected,  and 
all  that  was  required,  again,  was  a  fairly 
simple  cutback  on  carbon  monoxide  and 
hydrocarbon  emissions. 

More  stringent  Federal  controls  have  been 
placed  on  1970  and  1971  models,  and  as  a 
result  carbon  monoxide  and  hydrocarbon 
emissions  in  the  1971  models  will  be  reduced 
about  three  quarters  from  the  emissions  of 
those  two  gases  in  the  pre- 1968  models.  But 
the  new  standards  laid  down  in  mid-February 
1969  for  nitrogen  oxides  do  not  go  into  effect 
until  the  1973  model  year,  though  Cali- 
fornia— with  its  stricter  controls — Is  demand- 
ing reductions  in  nitrogen  oxides  in  the 
1972  models. 

Farther  away,  in  the  1975  model  year,  the 
Nixon  Administration  is  demanding  its  first 
reduction  in  emissions  of  particulates  (to  a 
third  of  the  present  emissions) ;  further  re- 
duction in  nitrogen  oxides  (to  a  seventh  of 
the  present-  emissions ) ;  further  reduction  In 
carbon  monoxide  (to  less  than  half  the  pres- 
ent standard);  and  further  reduction  in 
hydrocarbons  (to  less  than  a  quarter  of  the 
present  standard).  The  Administration's 
goals  reportedly  call  for  another  fifty  per 
cent  reduction  of  the  1976  emissions  levels 
in  all  categories  by  1980. 

Achievement  of  those  goals  would  solve 
the  problem,  but  there  Is  strong  reason  to 
doubt  that  the  goals  can  be  achieved  with 
the  internal  combustion  engine.  So  far,  the 
chief  anti-pollution  improvements  on  the 
Internal  combustion  en^ne  have  taken  two 
forms:  Injecting  air  into  the  still-hot  mix- 
ture going  out  the  exhaust  system,  thus  cre- 
ating more  thorough  combustion,  or  regu- 
lating the  carburetor  jet  or  nozzle  that 
mixes  gasoline  with  air  more  precisely,  so 
that  less  fuel  goes  Into  the  mixture. 

The  latter  method  Is  used  on  about  eighty 
per  cent  of  new  American  cars  because  the 
former  method  requires  an  air  pump  and  Is 
more  expensive.  Using  these  two  methods — 
and  including  the  1971  model  year — total  air 
pollution  from  automobiles  will  diminish 
somewhat  in  the  1970s,  but  by  1980.  NAPCA 
says,  it  will  be  on  the  Increase  again  becatue 
of  the  growing  niimber  of  autos  on  the  high- 
ways. 

The  auto  makers  have  dragged  their  feet 
for  fifteen  years.  For  example,  Chrysler  has 
done  a  considerable  amount  of  research  on 
a  turbine  engine  but  maintains  a  total  com- 
mitment to  internal  combustion.  One  of  the 
big  companies  developed  a  catalytic  con- 
verter in  1964 — a  device  which  would  go  a 
long  way  toward  more  complete  combustion 
of  gasoline  if  gasoline  were  unleaded — but 
simply  laid  it  on  the  shelf;  no  one  wanted 
to  upset  a  symbiotic  relationship  with  the 
oil  Industry.  As  late  as  May  1968,  Henry  Ford 
n  was  telling  a  magazine  Interviewer  that 
he  preferred  a  cooperative  "research  and 
development"  program  with  several  oil  com- 
panies in  ths  fight  against  pollution. 
rAa  for  tests  with  such  non-polluting  ve- 
hicles as  the  electric  car.  Ford  said:  "We 
have  tremendous  Investments  in  facilities  for 
engines,  transmissions,  and  axles,  and  I  cant 
see  throwing  these  away  just  because  the 
electric  car  doesn't  emit  fumes."  And  when 
asked  what  his  company's  greatest  problem 
was.  Ford  replied,  "That's  easy,  making  more 
money." 

Only  eighteen  months  later.  Ford's  atti- 
tude seemed  to  have  changed  radically.  What 
may  have  helped  him  along  was  the  Federal 
anti-trust  suit  filed  ten  days  before  President 
Nixon  took  office.  The  siiit  accused  four  big 
auto  companies  of  conspiring  to  retard  de- 
velopment and  xise  of  devices  to  control 
auto-prod iiced  air  pollution.  Under  a  consent 
agreement,  the  auto  makers — without  ad- 
mitting their  guilt — said  they  would  not 
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obstruct  development  of  anil-smog  devices 
and  would  make  available,  without  fees, 
licenses  of  antl-poUutlon  Inventions  to  firms 
desiring  them. 

Detroit's  new  sincerity  Is  verbalized  this 
way  by  Chrysler's  research  director,  George 
J.  Huebner,  Jr.:  "There  are  no  holds  barred 
(on  the  anti-pollution  effort).  This  is  an 
aU-out  effort.  Maybe  people  are  waiting  to 
see  if  we  will  faU  on  our  face.  But  we  are 
not  going  to.  .  .  ." 

To  cut  poUutton  Detroit  can  InstaU  cata- 
lytic converters,  which  It  has  ruled  out  be- 
cause of  the  gasoline  problem,  or  get  a 
replacement  for  the  Internal  combustion 
engine,  which  it  refuses  to  do  for  economic 
reasons,  or  develop  an  exhaust  manifold  re- 
actor. In  which  exhaust  gases  are  mixed  with 
air  and  "after-burned"  in  large,  insulated, 
stainless  steel  manifolds  at  high  tempera- 
tures. Such  manifolds  will  require  large 
amounts  of  fairly  exotic  metals,  cost  $200  to 
$300  (to  be  passed  on  to  the  car  buyer) .  and 
require  more  maintenance  than  most  drivers 
give  their  cars.  But  the  afterburners  also 
could  represent  a  huge  new  market  for  the 
auto  makers. 

There  are  alternatives  to  afterburners  on 
the  internal  combustion  engine.  One  Is  to 
reform  the  engine  by  direct  Injection  of  the 
fuel  into  each  cylinder,  metering  the  gasoline 
precisely,  eliminating  the  carburetor.  In- 
creasing horsepower  and  economy — and  re- 
ducing emissions.  Volkswagen,  Mercedes- 
Benz.  Porsche,  and  Alfa-Romeo  already  have 
begun  to  btilld  their  engines  tn  Europe  this 
way.  and  there  are  hints  that  American 
manufacturers  are  working  on  the  same 
principle. 

A  more  radical  alternative  Is  to  do  away 
with  the  Internal  combustion  engine  en- 
tirely. A  niunber  of  experimenters  and  small 
companies  are  working  to  perfect  an  ex- 
ternal combustion  or  "steam"  engine;  others 
are  pushing  hard  to  make  a  practical  and 
economical  electric  car. 

The  external  combustion  engine  converts 
fuel  energy  into  thermal  energy  of  a  working 
fluid.  The  engine  has  the  singular  advantage 
of  burning  its  fuel  much  more  completely 
than  the  Internal  combustion  engine  (since 
the  burning  Is  continuous)  imder  lower  tem- 
peratures and  presstires.  The  quantity  of 
carbon  monoxide  and  hydrocarbons  emitted 
from  the  steam  engine  Is  about  one-twen- 
tieth of  the  amount  emitted  from  an  un- 
controlled Internal  combustion  engine.  Steam 
turbines  produced  so  far  have  shown  vari- 
able nitrogen  oxide  emission  rates,  but  most 
engineers  believe  there  Ic  no  inherent  barrier 
to  the  development  of  turbines  with  low 
nitrogen  oxide  emissions. 

The  silent  steam  engine  does  not  need  as 
much  horsepower  as  the  internal  combustion 
engine  because  it  does  not  lose  as  much 
power.  Technically  It  Is  further  advanced 
than  the  electric -powered  car.  But  the  steam 
engine  has  Its  drawbacks,  too.  More  expen- 
sive metals  and  more  precise  tooling  (for  a 
closed  system)  are  needed.  Some  believe  the 
external  combustion  engine  Is  overweight 
and  accelerates  too  slowly.  But  possibly  the 
biggest  drawback  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  engine  Itself;  It  la  simply  that  the  auto 
makers,  who  have  the  expertise  and  large 
amounts  of  necessary  capital  needed  to  solve 
the  steam  engine's  remaining  problems,  also 
have  the  greatest  vested  interest  In  per- 
petuating the  Internal  combustion  engine. 

Nevertheless,  the  steam  engine  appears  to 
be  the  best  of  the  far-out  candidates  to  re- 
place the  Internal  combustion  engine,  and 
companies  In  Oallfomla,  Biaasachusetts,  and 
Nevada — the  last  headed  by  retired  million- 
aire William  Lear,  who  made  the  business 
Jet  a  great  success — ^have  experimental  mod- 
els in  various  stages  of  testing. 

Another  alternative — even  farther  out, 
most  experts  think — ^Is  the  electric  engine. 


Development  of  a  practical  battery  Is  still 
highly  problematical,  but  there  is  another 
difllculty:  If  the  nation's  automobiles  con- 
verted to  electricity  on  anything  like  the 
present  scale  of  use,  demand  for  power  to 
charge  the  batteries  would  soar.  That,  In 
turn,  would  mean  building  many  more  coal 
and  oil-fired  utility  plants — and  these  are 
among  the  worst  American  industrial  pol- 
luters. 

Both  OM  and  Ford  have  experimented 
with,  and  are  continuing  to  work  with,  elec- 
tric engines,  the  only  sure  way  of  getting 
zero  emissions  of  pollutants  from  autos. 
General  Dynamics,  Gulton  Industries,  AlUs- 
Chalmers,  and  Westlnghouse  have  all  done 
work  in  this  specialty,  and  some  smaller 
firms  actually  have  marketed  a  few  dozen 
electric  cars.  But  no  one  is  especially  san- 
guine about  ending  air  pollution  with  elec- 
tric cars. 

A  final  alternative  that  is  beginning  to  look 
much  more  feasible  is  use  of  a  different  fuel 
in  the  internal  combustion  engine.  Either 
compressed  natural  gas  or  liquefied  petroleum 
gas  can  be  burned  easily  In  present  motors 
with  relatively  simple  and  inexpensive  ($200 
to  $300)  modifications.  Mileage  is  better;  so 
Is  economy.  But  again,  there  are  problems. 

Though  such  fuels  cut  pollution  greatly 
(because  the  fuels  bum" much  more  com- 
pletely), they  must  be  used  tinder  pressure. 
That  means  a  sealed  system  which.  If  rup- 
tured in  a  mere  fender-bender  accident,  oould 
leak,  catch  fire,  or  explode. 

The  vendors  of  natural  gas  and  petroleum 
gas  deny  that  their  wares  are  any  less  safe 
than  gasoline,  and  they  may  be  right.  The 
Federal  General  Services  Administration  Is 
testing  a  dozen  vehicles  on  natural  gas  in  Los 
Angeles  and  several  dozen  more  in  Houston 
and  Mississippi,  and  has  had  encouraging 
experiences  so  far.  Petroleum  gas  has  been 
used  In  the  municipal  fleet  of  Tampa,  Flor- 
ida, for  several  years  and  In  Chicago's  bus 
system  for  more  than  a  decade  with  success. 
Indeed,  more  than  200,000  vehicles,  mostly 
trucks  and  specialized  vehicles  such  as  fork- 
lifts,  have  operated  for  some  years  on  petro- 
leum gas. 

But  problems  of  supply  and  distribution 
make  It  likely  that  these  two  fuels  will  be 
confined  to  fleets  of  trucks,  buses,  taxis,  and 
possibly  short-run  rental  cars. 

All  of  which  puts  the  problem  of  our 
fouled  ambient  air  on  the  Nixon  Adminis- 
tration's bsick  again.  Within  NAPCA  only  a 
couple  of  million  dollars  yearly  have  gone  to 
research — most  of  the  agency's  $60  mllllon- 
a-year  budget  has  been  spent  for  establish- 
ing a  bureaucracy  that  could  set  up  air  qual- 
ity standards  for  fifty-seven  metropolitan 
areas  and  promulgate  those  standards. 
Within  the  Department  of  Ttansportatlon, 
less  than  $1  mllUon  a  year  has  gone  to  re- 
search, mostly  to  run  a  couple  of  smog-free 
bus  experiments. 

OM  says  It  has  been  spending  about  $46 
million  a  year  on  antl-pollutlon  research  and 
development,  and  Ford  has  been  spending 
$28  mUllon.  ^ 

The  man  moat  angry  about  the  record  Is 
Senator  Muskle,  who  pioneered  the  early 
Federal  legislation.  He  believes  the  Nixon 
Administration's  approach — setting  goals  for 
Industry  which  seem  fairly  distant  in  time — 
is  exactly  wrong.  He  believes  that  the  only 
way  to  achieve  results  is  through  "a  steady 
tightening  of  standards,  on  a  regular  and 
frequent  basis,  until  an  emiSBion-free  vehicle 
comes  off  the  assembly  line."  He  predicts  that 
the  short-changing  of  research,  both  by  the 
Federal  executive  branch  and  by  Industry, 
will  haunt  the  nation  In  future  years. 

Oddly  enough,  the  Republican  Governor  of 
California,  Ronald  Reagan,  seems  to  agree 
with  Muskle.  But  then,  he  has  heard  the 
birds  cough. 


TAXATION  OP  RELATED  BUSINESS 
INCOME  FROM  CONTROLLEX)  SUB- 
SIDIARIES OP  EXEMPT  FOUNDA- 
TIONS 

Mr.  BYKD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  pilnted 
in  the  Record  a  letter  addressed  to  me 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Lonq)  . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord. 
as  follows: 

Hon.  Habbt  F.  Btbo.  Jr., 
U.S.  Senate. 
Waahington,  DX3. 

DsAS  Hasbt:  This  refers  to  your  Inquiry 
as  to  the  action  of  the  Conference  Commit- 
tee on  the  Tax  Reform  Act  with  respect  to 
the  taxation  of  related  buslneyincome  from 
controlled  subsidiaries  of  eafinpt  founda- 
tions, such  as  Colonial  Williamsburg,  In- 
corporated. 

As  you  will  recall.  Section  121(b)  of  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969,  as  passed  by  the 
House  of  Repreeentativea,  added  pefsgraph 
(16)  to  section  612(b)  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1964.  That  paragraph  pro- 
vided, without  exception,  that  amotints  of 
Interest,  annuities,  royaltiea  and  rente 
derived  from  a  corporation  controlled  by  an 
exempt  organization  shall  be  inclxided  as 
an  item  of  gross  income  for  purposes  of  the 
tax  on  unrelated  business  taxable  Income. 

After  you  ixxinted  out  the  Inequity  of  this 
provision  tn  situations  where  the  business 
activities  of  the  subsidiary  are  related  to  the 
purposea  of  the  exempt  organization,  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  added  an  exer- 
tion to  the  rule  of  section  612(b)  (16),  as 
passed  by  the  House.  This  exception  pro- 
vided that  Interest,  rent,  royalties  and  an- 
nuities received  by  an  exempt  organization 
from  a  controlled  corp>oratlon  would  not  con- 
stitute luirelated  business  taxable  Income  to 
the  extent  that  the  business  operation  car- 
ried on  by  the  controlled  suheldlary  corpora- 
tion was  "functionally  rekited"  to  the  pur- 
poses of  the  exempt  organization. 

In  the  Conference  Committee,  the  lan- 
guage of  this  exception  was  changed  some- 
what. The  final  version  of  section  612(b) 
(16),  as  so  changed,  provided  that  Interest, 
annuities,  royalties  and  rent  derived  by  an 
exempt  organization  from  a  controlled  cor- 
poration would  not  constitute  unrelated 
business  taxable  Income  to  the  exempt  orga- 
nization to  the  extent  that  the  income  from 
the  operations  of  the  controlled  corporation 
would  not  constitute  tmrelated  business  tax- 
able looome  If  such  operations  were  con- 
ducted directly  by  the  exempt  organization. 

As  you  can  see,  the  provision  as  finally  en- 
acted seems  to  retreat  from  the  provision  In 
the  Senate  bill  wblch  requires  only  that  the 
activity  be  "functionally  related"  to  be  ex- 
empt, to  a  reqtilrement  that  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  facilities  operated  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  general  public  visiting 
Williamsburg  not  be  an  "unrelated"  trade  or 
business.  I  understand  this  was  felt  neces- 
sary because  the  language  used  In  the  Sen- 
ate version  was  so  broad  it  would  have  al- 
lowed an  exempt  organization  to  operate  an 
unrelated  business  through  a  controlled  cor- 
poration Indirectly — an  activity  It  could  not 
engage  In  directly. 

In  any  event,  it  was  certainly  not  my  un- 
derstanding that  the  Conference  Committee 
modification  of  the  language  of  section  612 
(b)  (15)  was  Intended  to  change  the  substan- 
tive application  of  the  Senate  amendment  as 
It  applies  to  the  Wllllanawburg  problem. 
There  was  no  discussion  of  any  Intention  to 
make  such  a  change.  This  Is  borne  out  by 
the  Statement  of  the  Managers  on  the  Part 
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Art.  VI,  el.  2)  According  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  "The  First  Amendment  mandates  gov- 
ernment   neutrality    between    religion    and 


have  occurred  in  the  medical  needs  of 
our  country.  The  plain  fact  Is  that  the 
balance  has  chanced.  Today  our  cities 
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of  the  House  Indicating  th»t  the  Senate 
amendment  made  only  minor  and  technical 
modifications  In  the  House  bUl  with  reepect 
to  section  512(b)  (15).  and  that  the  Confer- 
ence Commlttee/generaUy  followed  the  Sen- 
ate amendment. 
With  every  good  wish,  I  am 
Sincerely, 

RvaSKtX  LONC, 

Ch^rvum. 


GOVERNMENT  INTRUSION  ON 
PRIVACY 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  Just  as 
has  every  other  Senator.  I,  In  recent 
weeks,  have  received  a  good  deal  of  mail 
from  concerned  constituents  relative  to 
the  intrusion  on  their  privacy  which  they 
feel  is  a  part  of  our  census  procedure. 
Despite  good  and  sound  resisons  for  the 
collection  of  such  factual  Information 
and  denials  of  amy  interest  on  the  part  of 
the  Qovemment  in  any  Individual's  liv- 
ing circumstances,  this  feeling  persists. 

I  wish  to  raise,  however,  how  much 
more  reprehensible  the  action  of  this  ad- 
ministration is  in  fostering  increasing  in- 
vasions on  the  rights  of  privacy  by  gov- 
ernmental agents  in  a  number  of  other 
areas.  Where  such  powers  are  granted  to 
political  agents  of  the  President,  we  ap- 
proach a  situation  which  should  cause 
every  t^^'^fe'"g  American  to  call  for  an 
immediate  halt. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  case  is  ex- 
pressed with  clarity  and  insight  in  a  col- 
umn by  the  noted  writer.  Tom  Wicker, 
published  in  today's  New  York  Times.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  column 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcosd, 
as  follows: 


IM 


Nation:  Thx  Rial  Mkss  nt 
Wasbinoton 


(By  Tom  Wicker). 

Waskincton.  April  13. — It  la  too  bad  that 
the  Democratic  and  Republican  national 
chairmen  have  fired  away  at  each  other  as 
to  whether  Clark  lioUenhoff.  a  White 
House  assistant,  should  have  the  right  to  In- 
spect Individual  income  tax  returns.  Since 
Democratic  Chairman  L.  P.  O'Brien  raised 
the  question  and  Republican  Chairman  Rog- 
ers Morton  responded  that  the  Democrats 
were  "unduly  sensitive  to  Investigation,"  it 
may  Indeed  look  as  U  Mr.  O'Brien's  party 
has  something  to  hide. 

But  whether  It  does  or  not,  that  Is  not  the 
reason  Mr.  MoUenhoff  has  no  business  with 
such  a  privilege.  In  fact.  It  would  be  remark- 
able If  after  eight  years  In  power  the  Demo- 
crats were  not  In  some  ways  vulnerable  to 
Investigation;  on  the  other  hand,  until  Mr. 
/  Morton  charged  It,  few  had  been  aware  that 
the  Democrats  under  Presidents  Keiuxedy 
and  Johnson  had  created  the  kind  of  "meas 
In  Washington"  that  studying  their  tax  re- 
turns might  reveal. 

Actually,  U  the  shoe  were  on  the  other 
foot  and  the  DemocraU  bad  taken  power  and 
started  checking  Income  tax  returns,  the 
practice  would  be  just  as  reprehensible,  al- 
though perhaps  as  rewarding.  Two  former 
Commissioners  of  Internal  Revenue  have  said 
that  Mr.  Mollenhoff's  access  to  these  docu- 
ments Is  Illegal:  It  certainly  should  be.  but 
It  doeen't  necessarily  settle  the  matter  If  It 
Is  since  no  doubt  he  could  follow  the  prac- 
tice secretly  or  at  least  put  up  all  sorts  of 
legal  arguments  for  White  House  privilege. 
Immunity,  special  needs,  eto. 

The  real  issue  Is  one  of  propriety,  prlviey 
and  procedure.  No  politician  Uke  Clark  Mol- 
lenhoff  has  any  right  to  see  such  sensitive 


material  because  It  gives  him  power  that  he 
has  no  right  to  exercise,  over  the  Innocent  as 
well  as  the  guilty.  Moreover — to  propound 
the  oldest  truism  In  the  whole  field  of  hu- 
man liberty— once  this  sort  of  thing  gets 
started,  and  no  matter  for  what  apparently 
useful  reason,  there  Is  no  telling  where.  If 
at  all.  It  can  be  stopped. 

gUXSTIONABLX  PaiVILKCX 

Mr.  Morton  argued,  for  Instance,  that 
there  was  no  reason  to  "tie  the  hands  of 
authorized  invesUgators  probing  officials  cor- 
ruption." Who  made  Clark  Mollenhoff  an 
"authorized  Investigator"?  Since  when  has 
be  been  a  member  of  the  P.B.J.  or  any  other 
authorized  investigating  agency?  He  is.  rath- 
er, a  political  appointee  to  the  personal  staff 
of  the  President,  a  far  different  thing. 

Would  Mr.  Morton  suggest  that  In  that 
political  role  Mx.  Mollenhoff  ought  to  have 
subpoena  powers  as.  say.  a  Congressional  com- 
mittee or  a  special  PresidenUal  commission 
would  have?  Tet,  even  such  group*  as  that 
have  no  privilege  of  examining  income  tax 
returns.  If  that  privilege  Is  to  be  extended 
to  Mr.  Mollenhoff.  why  not  to  Murray  Chot- 
Iner  or  Harry  Dent  or  anyone  else  on  the 
President's  staff? 

The  Whlto  House,  of  course,  has  replied 
that  Mr.  Mollenhoff  sees  tax  retiuTis  only  to 
Investigate  "wrongdoing  by  Government  offi- 
cials or  thoee  close  to  the  Oovemment."  Does 
this  mean  the  White  House  Is  checking  the 
returns  of  Its  own  Administration  officials,  as 
well  as  former  officials?  That  ought  to  make 
for  a  happy  ship.  If  so.  Who  checks  on  who 
Mr.  Mollenhoff  Is  checking  on?  And  how 
"close  to  the  Oovemment"  do  you  have  to 
be  before  White  Hoxise  underlings  run 
through  your  tax  returns?  Does  Clark  Mol- 
lenhoff decide  that,  or  does  the  President? 
And  even  If  the  whole  operation  Is  as  rigor- 
ously fair  and  as  antlsepUcally  controlled  as 
brain  surgery  (which  can  go  wrong,  too) ,  once 
the  Nixon  Administration  estabUsbes  the 
practice,  who  can  say  how  the  next  Admin- 
istration might  extend  It? 

But  It  Is  obviously  vain  to  put  this  kind 
of  consideration  up  to  this  Administration: 
if  Mi.  Nixon  and  his  circle  were  sensitive  to 
such  matters.  ISx.  Mollenhoff  would  never 
have  got  his  hands  on  anybody's  tax  retxim 
In  the  first  place:  Attorney  Oeneral  MltoheU 
would  never  have  claimed  the  right  to  tap 
and  bug,  without  a  shred  of  court  approval, 
anybody  he  suspected  of  threatening  na- 
tional security:  the  preventive  detention  of 
those  who  might  commit  crimes  in  the  future 
would  never  have  been  proposed,  nor  would 
a  whole  bag  of  other  legislation  offensive  to 
the  BUI  of  Rlghte. 

sacuarTT  stndbomx 

But  among  Mr.  Nixon's  policy-makers,  the 
end  justifies  the  means  with  a  vengeance.  A 
story  in  The  New  York  Times  Sunday  de- 
tailed how  the  Administration,  dismissing 
what  one  aide  called  "hangup*  about  ano<^>- 
Ing."  was  planning  greater  surveillance  of 
"extreme  radicals"  by  more  wlretepping,  un- 
dercover agente.  and  even  Federal  grants 
through  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Ad- 
mlnlstratloii  to  help  states  and  cities  de- 
velop such  Intelligence  techniques  for  them- 
selves. 

But  when  we  have  been  saved  from  the  rad- 
icals, who  will  save  us  from  the  security 
agents? 


KILL  A  COMMIE  FOR  CHRIST 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Daily  Texan  Is  the  student  newspaper 
at  the  University  of  Texas,  in  Austin, 
ocie  of  the  largest  and  most  important 
institutlcms  in  the  country.  On  April  7. 
that  newsptiper  published  an  editorial 
entitled  "Kill  a  Commie  for  Christ,"  and 
on  April  10.  it  carried  a  letter  to  the 
editor  from  Mr.  Fagan  Dixon.  I  aak 


unanimous  consent  that  both  items  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(From  the  DaUy  Texan,  Apr.  7,  1070] 

Kill  a  Commix  roa  Chkist 

(By  Dave  HeUert) 

At  the  "March  for  Victory"  held  in  Wash- 
ington on  Saturday  several  of  our  lees-lllu- 
strlous  government  leaders  expressed  their 
feelings  on  the   war  In   Vietnam. 

"A  people  with  the  Intelligence,  the  sklllB. 
the  pnanfttti  resouTces  to  place  astronauts  on 
the  moon — not  once  but  repeatedly — Is  sure- 
ly capable  of  achieving  military  victory  over 
a  minor,  backward,  disorganized,  four^-rate 
dictatorship,"  said  Rep.  John  R.  Raztok. 
D-La. 

This  Is  such  an  accurate.  If  not  diplo- 
matic, description  of  the  Thleu  regime,  it's 
obvious  this  la  who  he  Is  referring  to.  It 
Is  the  first  time  an  official  has  publicly  an- 
nounced who  the  enemy  in  Vietnam  Is. 

"We're  going  to  turn  it  around  for  Ood." 
said  Rev.  Carl  Mclntlre,  a  fundamentalist 
radio  preacher  who  has  remarked  before  that 
the  North  Vietnamese  and  Viet  Cong  are  the 
sword  of  evU  and  the  United  States  la  the 
sword  of  righteousness. 

This  to  our  knowledge  Is  the  first  cam- 
paign for  Ood  predicated  by  national  Ilea 
and  international  deceit.  In  fact,  our  entire 
involvement  in  Vietnam  Is  almost  as  valid 
as  the  Silver  Star  medal  LBJ  won  for  gal- 
lantry in  action. 

If  this  is  a  religious  war.  It  sure  slmpllfles 
things.  It's  a  fight  between  their  reUglon, 
Buddhism.  Catholicism,  eto.  and  our  religion, 
money  and  power. 

There's  no  doubt  that  God's  on  our  8ld«. 
My  Lai?  Just  like  In  the  Bible  with  the 
Pharaoh's  soldiers.  Oulf  of  Tonkin  Incident? 
Ohoste  and  spirits  attacking  us.  Napalm? 
One  of  the  places  sent  by  Ood  to  wipe  out 
our  enemies. 

So  It's  just  another  Crusade.  God  wanta 
America  to  wipe  out  all  the  commies  in  the 
world.  What  could  be  more  saintly  or  just 
for  the  choeen  people? 

(From  the  Dally  Texan,  Apr.  10,  1970] 
To  the  EDrroa: 

The  editorial  by  Mr.  Dave  Helfert  In  your 
April  7  issue  entitled,  "Kill  a  Commie  for 
Christ,"  comes  painfully  cloee  to  the  truth. 
Rev.  Carl  Mclntlre.  the  fundamentalist 
minister  who  led  the  "March  for  Victory"  In 
Washington  April  4  was  voicing  accepted 
Christian  doctrine  when  he  said.  "We  are 
going  to  turn  it  around  for  God."  Rev.  Billy 
Graham  has  said,  "There  la  not  only  a  war 
in  Vletixam.  but  there  is  a  world  war,  a 
spiritual  war  between  good  and  evil." 

When  President  Johnson  took  the  31  Latin 
American  ambassadors  to  church  in  San 
Antonio  on  April  3,  1967.  the  Right  Rev. 
Archbishop  Robert  E.  Lucey  said  in  his  ser- 
mon. "Such  intervention  (Vietnam)  is  not 
merely  allowed  and  lawful,  It  Is  a  sad  and 
heavy  obligation  Imposed  by  the  mandate  of 
love.  We  must  defend  the  blessings  of  our 
Creator  so  that  peace  and  freedom  may  sur- 
vive." 

President  Kennedy  said,  "But  In  today's 
world,  freedom  can  be  lost  without  a  shot 
being  fired,  by  ballote  as  well  as  bullets.  We 
in  this  country,  in  this  generation,  are  by 
destiny,  rather  than  choice,  the  watchman 
on  the  wall  of  freedom." 

This  pretty  rhetoric  clearly  Implies  that 
ballots  of  a  democratic  government  are  not 
adequate  to  deal  with  this  new  evil;  that 
men  can  no  longer  be  coimted  on  to  govern 
themselves  .and  that  there  Is  a  higher  law 
than  the  law  of  the  nation  which  must  be 
enforced  by  military  might. 

"The  law  of  the  nation"  in  this  country 
la  the  Constitution  which  declares  Itself  to 
be  "the  Supreme  Law  of  the  Land."  (Const. 


Art.  VI,  cl.  2)  According  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  "The  First  Amendment  mandates  gov- 
ernment neutrality  between  religion  and 
non-rellglon." 

But  when  a  great  nation  like  ours  mis- 
takenly follows  a  foreign  policy  based  on 
political  messlanlsm  In  the  longest  war  in 
our  history,  and  loses  41,000  men,  suffers 
250,000  casualties  and  spends  over  $125  bil- 
lion. It  is  painful  to  have  Oeorge  Wallace 
ask,  "Was  It  all  in  vain?"  Even  though  the 
marchers  in  Washington  were  authentic  rep- 
resentetlons  of  President  Nixon's  "great 
silent  majority,"  he  chose  to  slip  away  to 
Camp  David  rather  than  stay  and  explain 
the  "no  win"  policy  In  Vietnam. 

Facan  Dickson, 
Austin  Attorney. 


HOSPITAL  CONSTRUCTION  AND 
MODERNIZATION 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  the  Senate  passed  the  extension  of 
the  Hill-Burton  Act.  Although  I  could 
not  be  here  to  vote  for  the  legislation,  I 
indicated  my  position  In  favor  of  final 
passage. 

I  congratulate  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Labor  amd  Public  Welfare 
Committee,  the  ranking  member,  and 
the  other  members  of  the  committee  for 
their  tireless  efforts  to  report  a  bill  which 
will  adequately  meet  the  needs  for  the 
hospital  construction  and  moderniza- 
tion needs  of  this  country. 

One  of  the  most  significant  changes  in 
the  bill  is  the  revision  in  the  funding 
formula  for  the  allocation  of  Hill-Burton 
funds.  The  new  formula  will  more  effec- 
tively apportion  funds  where  health 
needs  are  now  the  greatest — in  our  Na- 
tion's metropolitan  areas. 

As  the  Members  of  this  body  know, 
the  Hill-Burton  Act.  psissed  in  1946,  pro- 
vides for  the  much  needed  construction 
and  modernization  of  hospitals  and 
health  facilities.  At  the  time  it  was  origi- 
nally enacted,  a  grave  need  for  health 
facilities  existed  In  poor,  rural  States. 
Many  families  lived  hours  away  from 
lifesaving  health  care.  These  States,  be- 
cause of  limited  financial  resources,  were 
unable  to  provide  acceptable  and  acces- 
sible care  for  the  rural  population. 

Congress  recognized  the  imbalance 
that  existed  between  the  medical  needs 
of  the  richest  and  poorest  States.  A  state- 
ment of  legislative  intent  was  included 
in  the  program  which  provided  rural 
priority  in  funding.  The  fimdlng  for- 
mula based  upon  per  capita  income 
squared  in  lieu  of  any  more  precise  meas- 
uring instrument  of  need,  also  favored 
the  poorer  States. 

I  believe  the  rural  emphasis  was  a  nec- 
essary ingredient  in  that  legislation  of 
1946.  Congress  clearly  recognized  and 
responded  to  those  areas  where  health 
needs  were  greatest. 

The  "squaring  formula,"  as  it  is  known, 
has  balanced  the  number  of  existing  med- 
ical facilities  among  States.  In  1948,  the 
eight  wealthiest  States  had  3.92  beds  per 
1,000  population  compared  to  a  figure  of 
2.61  for  the  eight  poorest  States.  In  1966. 
the  figure  for  both  was  at  3.92  beds  per 
1.000  population.  Clearly,  the  Hill-Burton 
formula  has  been  successful  in  achieving 
its  stated  puri)ose. 

Over  the  last  20  years,  great  changes 


have  occurred  in  the  medical  needs  of 
our  country.  The  plain  fact  is  that  the 
balance  has  changed.  Today  our  cities 
are  faced  with  enormous  problems  relat- 
ing to  the  supply  and  delivery  of  social 
and  health  services  to  the  middle  class 
as  well  as  to  the  disadvantaged  ghetto 
dweller.  Greater  and  greater  demands 
have  been  placed  on  our  hospitals  and 
health  facilities  in  metropolitan  areas. 
Over  the  last  20  years,  we  have  achieved 
a  greater  sophistication^  in  statistical 
measuring.  This  knowledge  has  given  us 
more  effective  standards  and  tools  for 
measuring  the  medical  needs  of  this 
country. 

The  needs  have  shifted  to  the  cities 
and  urban  areas  but  the  existing  Hill- 
Burton  program,  with  its  rural  oriented 
formula,  has  not  responded  to  this  shift. 
Since  July  1.  1964.  68.8  percent  of  all 
Hill-Burton  fimded  projects  have  been 
built  in  communities  of  under  50,000 
while  78  percent  of  our  population  is 
centered  in  12  nmjor  urban  areas  with 
populations  well  over  that  figure. 

Sjpecific  examples  of  the  application 
of  the  rural  formula  dramatize  the  is- 
sue. 

In  Soda  Springs,  Idaho,  $800,000  of 
Federal  sdd  was  received  to  help  build 
a  new  and  bigger  county  hospital  to 
replace  an  old  one  that  was  one-third 
full. 

No  Federal  aid  has  been  spent  in  the 
last  20  years  to  enlarge  or  improve  New 
York's  overcrowded  and  ill-equipped 
Harlem  Hospital. 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  not  an  issue  of 
rural  State  versus  urban  State.  Nor  is 
it  a  sectional  or  regional  issue.  The  is- 
sue is  whether  we  will  provide  the  ap- 
paratus necessary  to  attack  and  meet 
medical  needs  where  they  arise. 

The  existing  Hill-Burton  funding 
formula,  with  the  per  capita  income  fac- 
tor, has  ijenalized  large,  populous  States 
as  their  medicsJ  demands  have  in- 
creased. With  the  influx  of  people  to 
metropolitan  areas,  the  inequities  in  the 
law  have  become  apparent  and  more  se- 
vere. More  people  need  more  medical 
service — yet  more  money  has  not  been 
forthcoming. 

The  Senate  voted  in  favor  of  a  revised 
funding  formula  which  includes  a  new 
factor  in  allocation — ^the  need  for  hos- 
pital construction.  Twenty  years  ago,  a 
statement  of  need  in  the  law  was  not 
necessary;  the  squaring  formula  di- 
rected funds  to  the  needy  areas.  The 
formula,  as  passed  by  the  Senate  repre- 
sents an  awareness  of  new  and  more  ac- 
curate methods  of  measuring  need.  It  will 
be  resiMnsive  to  those  States  that  must 
have  financial  assistance  to  provide  ade- 
quate health  care  to  its  residents. 

I  wrote  to  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  committee  urging  that  the  fund- 
ing formula  be  revised  to  reflect  this 
equality.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  letter  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record.  Although  the  squaring  factor  re- 
mains in  the  Senate-passed  formula.  I 
was  gratifled  that  the  committee  agr^d 
to  a  new  approach. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


us.  Senati, 
CoMMiim  ON  Banking 

AND    CTTBXXNCT, 

Washington,  D.C.,  June  27.  1909. 
Hon.  Raij>h  Yarborouch, 
Senate    Committee    on    Labor    and    PubUe 
Welfare,  New    Senate    Office    Building. 
Washington.  D.C.  , 

Dkab  Senator:  I  regret  that  I  was  unable 
to  testify  at  the  recent  hearings  concerning 
the  Hill-Burton  Hospital  construction  and 
modernization  program  which  were  held  by 
your  Subcommittee  on  Health. 

The  State  of  New  York  is  now  experiencing 
a  severe  emergency  In  the  availability  of 
facllltleB  for  medical  care,  and  I  am  very 
concerned  with  finding  ways  to  alleviate  this 
problem. 

At  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  original 
Hill-Burton  leglslaUon,  a  great  imbalance 
existed  between  the  medical  needs  of  the 
richest  and  poorest  states.  In  1948  the  eight 
wealthiest  states  had  3.92  l>eds  per  1000  pop- 
ulation compared  to  a  figure  of  2.61  for  the 
eight  poorest  states.  The  Hill-Burton  Act 
endeavored  to  change  this  condition  and 
consequently,  and  I  believe  properly,  con- 
tained a  rural  emphasis.  It  Is  significant, 
however,  that  by  1966  the  figure  tor  boUi 
groups  vras  at  3.92  beds  per  1000  population. 

It  Is  now  time  that  we  recognize  the  great 
changes  which  have  occurred  in  America  in 
the  last  twenty-three  years  and  that  we  ad- 
just our  prioHtles  accordingly.  Our  cities  are 
immensely  troubled  now  by  poverty  and  tur- 
moil and  we  must  begin  to  direct  our  at- 
tention to  their  problems.  It  Is  indicative 
of  misplaced  emphasis  that  since  July  1, 1964, 
we  have  built  68.8%  of  all  HlU-Burton 
funded  projects  in  communities  of  xinder 
50,000  at  a  time  when  78%  of  our  population 
Is  centered  In  twelve  major  urban  areas. 

Two  months  ago  In  New  York  City,  Harlem 
Hospital  was  compelled  to  suspend  all  nonr 
emergency  care  and  postpone  all  non-essen- 
tial operations  because  of  budget  cuts  and 
overcrowdedness.  This  hospital  Is  a  vital  part 
of  that  dlstreesed  community,  yet  It  has  not 
received  any  federal  aid  for  construction  toe 
over  twenty  years.  A  new  hoq>ital,  funded 
solely  by  the  state  and  city  and  originally 
scheduled  to  open  five  years  ago.  Is  now 
slated  to  open  in  the  near  future.  Ihls  fact 
is  in  stark  contrast  to  the  existence  of  more 
than  160  hospitals  built  or  expanded  with 
federal  aid  which  are  standing  half  empty 
in  rural  areas. 

I  believe  that  we  must  now  give  uztMUD 
areas  equality  in  the  allotment  of  federal 
funds.  This  can  be  accomplished  by  elimi- 
nating the  squaring  factor  from  the  alloca- 
tion formula  and  adopting  a  formula  based 
on  population,  financial  need  and  extent  of 
the  need  for  modernisation  or  construction 
of  the  respective  states. 

Ian  T.  Loudon.  Assistant  Commissioner  of 
Health  for  the  Division  of  Hospital  Review 
and  Planning  in  New  York,  testified  before 
your  subcommittee  that  by  1972  New  York 
State  wiU  need  240  addlttonal  health  facili- 
ties and  602  modernized  health  facilities  at 
a  total  cost  today  of  around  three  bUllon 
dollars.  Under  the  HouBe  passed  fonnnla. 
New  York  State  will  receive  •17,420,689.  a 
contributioin  which  falls  far  short  of  meeting 
present  needs. 

We  can  afford  to  wait  no  longer  In  taking 
steps  to  alleviate  the  hoq>ltal  crisis  which 
has  struck  our  cities  and  states.  The  first 
step  is  to  eliminate  the  squaring  factor  from 
the  allocation  f(nniula.  I  uzKe  the  adoptton 
ot  such  a  measure  In  the  bill  reported  out 
by  your  oommlttee. 
Sincerely, 

ChAXIiEB  E.  Goodbx. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  in  1946,  * 
the   health  needs  of   rural  State  de- 
manded funding  priority.  In  1970,  the 
needs  have  shifted  where  the  people  have 
shifted — to  the  metropolitan  areas. 
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The  Senate  has  responded  to  this  need 
for  change.  It  has  approved  a  formula 
whi£h  recognizes  the  changes  that  have 


that  the  "health  service  needs  of  tomor- 
row must  shape  the  education  of  today.'* 
hli.  President,  I  share  the  views  ex- 


all  who  seek  It.  The  extraordinary  Increase 
in  medical  knowledge  and  technology  that 
has  taken  place   in  the  last  20  years  has 
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cities  and  In  remote  rural  areas — all  of  which 
reauit  in  KTcat  disDarities  In  the  avallabUlty 
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The  Senate  has  responded  to  this  need 
for  change.  It  has  approved  a  formula 
which  recognizes  the  changes  that  have 
occurred  in  health  needs  and  In  our 
methods  of  measuring  need.  By  placing 
a  new  emphasis  on  the  medical  needs  of 
the  States,  the  program  will  have  the 
apparatus  to  begin  to  meet  those  needs. 

Undersecretary  John  Veneman  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  stated  in  hearings  on  the  re- 
vision: 

This  change  will  direct  today's  fund  to- 
waxd  today's  needs  Just  as  the  original  for- 
mula did  for  the  needs  of  20  years  ago. 

Aa  health  needs  shift,  so  must  our  re- 
sources. I  commend  Senators  for  their 
action  on  the  revised  funding  formula, 
and  I  am  hopeful  that  it  will  prevail  in 
conference.  Without  it,  we  will  not  be 
able  to  respond  to  the  health  care  crisis 
that  exists  in  our  Nation  today. 


HEALTH  MANPOWER:  SCOPE  OF 
THE  PROBLEM:  DR.  LEONARD  D. 
FENNINOER  DELINEATES  NEED 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  Mr.  President. 
the  Annals  of  the  New  York  Academy  of 
Science  for  December  31.  1969.  contain 
a  aeries  of  papers  given  at  a  conference 
on  education  In  the  health-related  pro- 
fesalons  held  by  the  New  York  Academy 
of  Science  on  March  27-29.  1969.  The 
entire  Issue  of  the  Annals  should  be  of 
interest  to  anyone  concerned  with  the 
health  status  of  the  Nation.  One  article, 
however,  Is  of  such  general  interest  that 
I  think  it  well  to  bring  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

Dr.  Leonard  D.  Fennlnger,  who  at  the 
time  of  the  conference  was  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Health  Professions.  Educa- 
tion, and  Manpower  Training  at  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health,  spoke  on  the 
subject  "Health  Manpower :  Scope  of  the 
Problem."  In  his  talk.  Dr.  Fennlnger 
touched  on  the  special  significance  which 
health  has  acquired  in  our  society.  He 
states,  for  example,  that  "the  public  in- 
creasingly supports  demands  for  systems 
of  health  care  that  will  be  responsive  to 
the  health  needs  of  the  individuals  who 
make  up  our  society." 

Dr.  Fennlnger  pointed  out  that  the 
Nation  today  has  a  critical  need  for 
health  manpower.  By  this  he  means  ade- 
quate numbers  of  able  people  possessing 
many  skills  and  using  them  In  the  right 
places.  Dr.  Fennlnger  believes  that  the 
fundamental  issue  facing  us  is  the  dls- 
IMtrlty  between  need  and  expectation  on 
the  one  band,  and  available  resources 
on  the  other. 

Dr.  Fennlnger 's  talk  also  touched  on 
the  health  care  delivery  system,  the  crea- 
tion of  new  categories  of  skill,  new 
knowledge,  and  new  technology.  He  then 
devotes  the  rest  of  his  talk  to  the  allied 
health  professions.  In  this  connection, 
he  states  that  a  critical  review  of  the 
preparation  of  allied  health  workers  is 
much  needed.  He  called  for  curriculum 
experimentation,  equivalency  examina- 
tions, lateral  mobility,  experimentation 
with  new  teaching  techniques,  programs 
of  continuing  education,  broadened  re- 
cruitment efforts,  and  the  distribution  of 
health  manpower.  He  closed  by  stating 


that  the  "health  service  needs  of  tomor- 
row must  shape  the  education  of  today.'* 

Mr.  President,  I  share  the  views  ex- 
presed  by  Dr.  Fennlnger.  Inasmuch  as 
the  Senate  will  soon  be  considering  the 
extension  of  and  improvement  to  the  Al- 
lied Health  Professions  Persoimel  Train- 
ing Act  of  1966.  as  amended.  I  heartily 
commend  his  talk  to  Senators  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  be 
printed  in  the  Rccord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 
as  follows: 

Health  Maxpowcb:  Scops  or  thx  Pboblxm 
(By  Leonard  O.   Fennlnger,   MJ>.) 

Health  has  acquired  a  special  significance 
in  our  society.  This  is  attested  to  by  increas- 
ing expenditures  for  health  services,  by  the 
great  pubUc  and  private  investment  In  re- 
search related  to  the  problems  of  health,  and 
by  the  increasing  public  concern  with  both 
the  successes  and  limitations  of  health  care, 
as  well  as  the  maintenance  of  health.  This 
concern  Is  reflected  dally  in  the  press.  In  lef - 
Islatlon,  and  In  the  extraordinary  growth 
that  Is  taking  place  in  all  health  activities 
In  the  United  States  and  throughout  the 
world. 

It  Is  particularly  fitting  that  The  New 
Tork  Academy  of  Sciences  is  devoting  a  full 
morning  of  this  conference  to  some  of  the 
most  Important  problems  of  health  man- 
power. We  have  gradually  come  to  recognize 
that  health  services,  which  include  the  care 
and  cure  of  Individuals  who  have  become  ill, 
the  maintenance  of  health,  the  prevention  of 
Illness  and  the  preservation  of  the  environ- 
ment depend  ultimately  on  the  men  and 
women  who  provide  the  skills  and  services 
that  are  needed  In  the  health  and  health- 
related  fields.  The  public  Increasingly  sup- 
ports demands  for  systems  of  health  care 
that  will  be  responsive  to  the  health  needs 
of  the  Individuals  who  make  up  our  society. 

The  remarkable  progress  In  health  and 
medicine  can  be  measured  In  terms  of  growth 
In  scientific  capability  and  In  changes  In  so- 
cial philosophy  related  to  health.  The  scien- 
tific advances  have  been  widely  heralded.  By 
comparison,  the  dramatic  changes  that  are 
taking  place  In  our  social  thought  and  action 
with  respect  to  health  have  received  much 
less  notice. 

There  exists  today  a  critical  need  for  health 
manpower,  I.e.,  adequate  numbers  of  able 
people  possessing  many  skills  and  using 
them  In  the  right  places.  Our  need  for  all 
kinds  of  health  workers  exceeds  the  supply 
and  our  present  educational  capacity.  The 
fundamental  issue  facing  us  U  the  disparity 
between  need  and  expectation  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  available  resources  on  the 
other.  The  problems  inherent  In  this  situa- 
tion have  become  a  matter  of  deep  concern 
to  the  public  as  well  as  to  those  who  are 
concerned  with  education  and  practice  In  the 
fields  related  to  health. 

The  numbers  of  people  Involved  in  provid- 
ing health  services  and  the  types  of  skills 
that  they  possess  have  Increased  tremen- 
dously In  the  last  SO  years,  the  greatest  In- 
crease taking  place  In  the  last  decade.  The 
factors  which  have  resulted  In  this  Increase 
are  numerous  and  complex.  You  are  familiar 
with  many  of  them  and  are  aware  that  the 
shortages  of  skilled  people  In  our  society  are 
not  limited  to  the  health  field. 

Of  special  significance  In  the  greater  de- 
mand for  better  health  care  Is  the  contin- 
uing Increase  in  our  population,  with  Its 
changes  in  geographic  and  age  distribution. 
This  better  educated  and  Increasingly  urban 
p>opulatlon  Is  demanding  access  to  more  and 
better  health  services.  We,  In  turn,  are  In- 
creasingly concerned  about  the  quality  and 
avallablllty.._9f  ^ealth  services.  We  believe 
that  access  to  car*  should  be  available  to 


all  who  seek  It.  The  extraordinary  Increase 
In  medical  knowledge  and  technology  that 
has  taken  place  In  the  last  30  years  has 
made  It  impossible  for  the  range  of  medi- 
cal knowledge  and  technology  to  be  applied 
except  in  organized  settings.  Only  In  orga- 
nized settings  can  effective  use  be  made  at 
specialized  skills  and  of  special  equipment. 

The  inevitable  consequence  of  the  expan- 
sion of  medical  knowledge  and  Its  applica- 
tion has  been  specialization.  At  the  turn  of 
the  century,  the  practicing  physician  could 
encompass  much  of  the  medical  knowledge 
that  was  available  and  could  apply  It  him- 
self to  the  patients  who  sought  his  care. 
However,  this  has  not  been  possible  for  some 
time.  Therefore,  It  becomes  Increasingly  Im- 
portant to  develop  relationships  among  the 
many  people  who  can  be  prepared  and  who 
are  currently  participating  In  the  provision 
of  health  services,  so  that  their  efforts  may 
cr>mblne  to  Improve  the  health  of  the  Indi- 
viduals whom  they  are  serving.  It  is  Incum- 
bent on  all  those  engaged  in  the  provision 
of  health  services  to  organize  themselves  In 
a  coordinated  manner  that  floes  not  require 
the  patient  or  the  family  to  Integrate  the 
many  specialists  and  services  of  which  they 
have  need.  When  one  looks  at  the  ways  In 
which  much  of  our  health  care  Is  provided 
at  present,  one  Is  often  Impressed  with  the 
burden  that  the  patient  carries  In  trying  to 
get  the  services  he  needs.  These  burdens 
should  be  borne  instoad  by  the  providers  of 
the  services. 

Since  the  number  of  health  workers  need- 
ed far  exceeds  the  national  training  capacity, 
two  avenues  of  action  are  available.  First, 
If  we  are  to  provide  good  care  for  as  many 
people  as  possible  today,  we  will  have  to  do 
It  with  existing  resources  and  with  people 
who  can  be  prepared  In  a  short  period  of 
time,  working  under  the  leadership  of  those 
more  experienced  and  more  generally  pre- 
pared. This  simply  means  making  the  best 
possible  use  of  the  skills  of  existing  per- 
sonnel. 

Secondly,  we  must  increase  our  efforts  in 
the  analysis  and  synthesis  of  health  serv- 
ice functions.  In  the  development  of  more 
technicians  and  assistants  who  can  perform 
effectively  and  safely  In  providing  health 
services,  and  In  the  development  of  recruit- 
ment and  training  programs  that  will  pre- 
pare more  people  for  the  consta'htly  ex- 
panding field  we  call  the  allied  health  pro- 
fessions. 

The  more  clearly  recognized  and  longer 
established  health  professions  of  medicine, 
dentistry,  and  nursing  have  received  atten- 
tion for  many  years,  and  goals  for  educa- 
tional progress  and  expansion  of  educational 
capacity  have  been  fairly  well  defined  de- 
spite the  many  difficulties  and  complex  vari- 
ables Involved  In  such  a  definition.  We  have 
made  major  investments  to  try  to  reach 
these  goals  and  will  have  to  make  greater 
investments  in  the  future. 

The  slgnlflcaQce  of  the  other  professional 
and  technical  functions  essential  to  all  types 
of  health  services  has  only  recently  begun 
to  be  recognized.  These  functions  are  Jtist 
beginning  to  receive  the  general  attention  of 
educators,  of  medical  and  dental  practition- 
ers, and  of  the  Individuals  who  make  ui)|4he 
public  to  be  served.  This  group  of  occtEa- 
tlons,  which  we  designate  as  the  allied  heUth 
occupations.  Include  a  very  broad  rang^>f 
endeavor  for  which  special  training  or  edu- 
cation Is  required. 

The  creation  of  new  categories  of  skills  has 
been  an  Inevitable  accompaniment  of  new 
knowledge  and  technology  that  has  resulted 
in  new  problems.  We  find  ourselves  faced 
now  with  several  problems:  identifying  these 
new  health  workers,  defining  their  roles,  de- 
termining the  education  required  to  prepare 
them  for  their  tasks,  and  bringing  together 
the  varied  settings  In  which  education  and 
training  should  take  place. 

When  one  adds  to  this  the  variety  of  people 
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receiving  care,  the  changes  In  the  cities,  the 
mcreaslng  concentration  of  the  poor  In  the 
cities  and  In  remote  rural  areas — all  of  which 
result  in  great  disparities  In  the  avallabUlty 
of  health  services — there  Is  little  wonder  that 
feelings  of  confusion  and  dlssatlsf acUon  exist 
In  the  public  and  health  workers  alike. 

In  1900,  there  were  less  than  2  people  In- 
volved In  medical  care  for  every  physician. 
In  1867,  an  esUmated  3.4  million  persons 
were  employed  In  all  health  occupations,  the 
ratio  of  health  workers  to  physicians  having 
reached  more  than  10:1.  Allied  health  work-  • 
ers  accounted  for  about  654,000,  or  19%,  off 
this  total.  However,  in  the  same  year,  the 
estimated  shortage  of  allied  health  man- 
power was  nearly  200,000—110,000  In  occu- 
pations related  to  medicine,  20,000  In  occu- 
pations allied  to  dental  health,  and  60.000  In 
functions  related  to  environmental  health. 
Predictions  of  futiire  shortages  are  difficult 
because  of  the  absence  of  standards  and 
data  regarding  adequate  training  of  allied 
health  personnel.  However,  we  can  antici- 
pate that  deOclU  will  contmue  mto  1975 
at  least. 

The  problem  of  definition  adds  to  the  diffi- 
culties In  the  occupations  allied  to  health. 
The  allied  health  professions  and  occupa- 
tions categories  are  not  well  defined,  and  the 
definition  of  some  of  the  functions  within 
them  are  undergoing  rapid  changes.  Students 
In  the  allied  health  professions  and  occupa- 
tions are  prepared  In  a  wide  variety  of  set- 
tings. There  Is  Insufficient  Information  about 
the  numbers  of  people  serving  In  the  profes- 
sions related  to  personal  health  services, 
their  distribution,  their  education  and  tram- 
Ing,  the  ways  In  which  their  skills  are  used. 
In  environmental  health  services  the  dearth 
of  Information  Is  even  greater,  and  the  serv- 
ices related  to  the  environment  are  In  a  state 
of  flux. 

The  origins  of  the  health-related  profes- 
sions and  occupations  were  largely  In  set- 
tings where  care  was  provided — ^particularly 
In  general  hospitals  and  in  health  agencies. 
Since  many  programs  evolved  to  meet  a  local 
need  and  because  the  needs  were  constantly 
undergoing  change,  the  education  and  train- 
ing of  people  entering  the  allied  health  pro- 
fessions and  occupations  have  only  recently 
become  more  formal.  Even  now  there  Is  p«ir- 
tial  agreement  about  education  and  train- 
ing In  only  a  limited  number  of  the  disci- 
plines In  the  allied  health  professions  and 
occupations.  The  Allied  Health  Professions 
Personnel  Training  Act  of  1966,  established  in 
response  to  the  recognition  of  the  need  for 
more  and  better  trained  people  to  provide  the 
services  to  which  certain  members  of  the  Na- 
tion were  entitled  under  Medicare  and  Medic- 
aid, has  helped  us  to  focus  more  sharply  on 
the  problems  associated  with  education  and 
training  and  the  utilization  of  the  skills  of 
IMople  othw  than  physicians,  dentists,  and 
nurses.  These  health-related  as  allied  health 
personnel  are  assuming  an  Increasingly  im- 
portant role  In  providing  health  services. 

Experience  gained  in  the  first  two  years 
since  the  passage  of  the  Act  has  given  us 
some  Information  of  significance  about  the 
education  and  training  of  allied  health  per- 
sonnel, and  for  developing  future  plans.  There 
has  been  increasing  awareness  of  the  neces- 
sity to  develop  linkages  among  educational, 
training,  and  service  Institutions  and  the 
varloxis  professional  groups  so  that  good 
educational  programs  can  be  offered  that  will 
attract  able  students  and  prepare  them  for 
satisfying  careers.  The  development  ot 
schools  of  the  allied  health  professions  within 
universities  and  the  concurrent  developing 
interrelationships  between  these  schools  and 
the  schools  of  the  health  professions  are 
good  examples. 

The  Act  has  accelerated  awareness  of  the 
need  to  expand  educational  and  training  ef- 
forts, an  awareness  that  began  to  dev^op 
in  institutions  more  than  a  decade  ago.  Com- 
munities have  also  begxm  to  recognize  the 


importance  of  assessing  their  needs  for  health 
workers  and  of  developing  programs  In  com- 
munity colleges  and  other  Institutions  of 
higher  education,  as  well  as  in  Institutions 
providing  health  services,  to  create  opportuni- 
ties for  the  education  and  training  of  people 
who  wish  to  enter  the  health  field. 

We  have  become  Increasingly  aware  of  the 
necessity  for  students  to  acquire  soiuid  back- 
grounds that  will  enable  them  to  develop 
their  careers  In  the  allied  health  field.  In 
view  of  the  rapid  changes  taking  place,  rote 
training  for  a  single  task  Is  not  enough.  Op- 
portunities for  further  education  and  train- 
ing for  those  already  engaged  In  allied  health 
careers  must  also  be  provided.  More  specifi- 
cally, the  Act  has  encoxiraged  the  recognition 
of  the  Importance  of  the  allied  health  pro- 
fessions. It  has  enabled  junior  colleges,  and 
unlverslUes  with  estabUshed  training  pro- 
grams In  the  eligible  allied  health  profes- 
sions to  acquire  additional  faculty  and  equip- 
ment to  Improve  the  quality  of  the  programs 
offered. 

For  several  years  the  paucity  of  well-pre- 
pared teachers,  supervisors  and  admlnistra- 
tors  In  the  health  professions  and  occupa- 
tions has  been  recognized  as  perhaps  the 
most  serious  limiting  factor  in  the  number 
of  weU-prepared,  sklllfm  people  entering  the 
heallii  field.  The  AUled  Health  ProfeaeloDS 
Personnel  Training  Act  has  provided  limited 
opportunities  for  allied  health  personnel  to 
prepare  for  positions  as  teachers,  Bupervlsors, 
admlnlstratons,  and  specialists  In  their  dlB- 
clplines.  Together  with  a  number  of  signifi- 
cant forces  in  educational  and  service  Insti- 
tutions It  has  stimulated  Innovative  think- 
ing In  the  areas  of  curriculum  development, 
teaching  methods,  and  t±ie  develc^Mztent  of 
new  types  of  health  preeonnel  to  fill  unmet 
needs. 

To  no  one's  surprise,  the  Implementation 
of  the  Allied  Health  Professions  Persoimel 
Training  Act  also  revealed  a  lack  of  Infor- 
mation and  data  about  allied  hecJth  per- 
sonnel: where  they  work,  what  they  do. 
how  they  are  educated,  and  whether  their 
education  and  training  prepares  them  for 
their  responsibilities.  The  need  to  study  and 
experiment  In  the  areas  of  education  and 
manpower  utilization,  to  develop  local  plans 
to  aaseas  allied  health  manpower  require- 
ments, and  to  develop  programs  to  meet 
those  reqiilrements  becomes  Increasingly 
evident  as  the  limitations  of  our  abilities  to 
deliver  health  services  are  revealed. 

The  educational  system  for  allied  health 
personnel  has  lacked  a  planned  development. 
Training  programs  have  developed  alowly  In 
response  to  demands  for  specific  t3rpeB  of 
manpower  to  provide  health  services.  The 
pressure  of  demands  for  health  services  and 
the  complexities  of  the  new  technologies  have 
given  rise  to  a  division  of  labor  that  has 
created  a  multitude  of  health  occupations. 
New  ones  are  bound  to  arise. 

Although  the  entire  training  of  many  al- 
lied healUi  workers  continues  to  be  provided 
In  hospitals,  which  were  the  oitee  of  the  early 
development  of  the  allied  health  occupations 
and  which  continue  to  be  a  principal  source 
of  allied  manpower,  formal  education  In  an 
educational  Institution  has  become  Increas- 
ingly the  pattern  for  the  preparation  of 
many  allied  health  workers. 

This  Is  a  particularly  significant  develoi>- 
ment  not  cmlj  because  an  ever  Increasing 
number  of  young  people  choose  to  continue 
their  formal  education  beyond  high  school, 
but  also  because  a  more  formal  educational 
setting  prepares  pet^le  to  adapt  more  read- 
ily to  rapid  changes  in  technology  and  prac- 
tice. The  bo^ltal.  the  clinic,  and  other 
health  care  Institutions  are  essential  ele- 
ments In  the  education  of  all  people  In  the 
health  professions  and  occupations,  since 
clinical  experience  is  an  Integral  part  of  such 
education.  However,  the  opportunities  for 
sound  education  provided  by  Junior  and  sen- 
ior colleges  and  universities  are  essential  to 


the  development  of  allied  health  workers  of 
high  quality.  This  means  that  sound  links 
must  be  built  between  education  and  service, 
between  the  school  and  the  hospital  cm*  other 
health  service  agencies  in  which  cdlnlcal 
training  Is  given. 

The  emergence  of  the  Junior  and  the  com- 
munity college  as  a  major  educational  re- 
source has  been  particularly  Important  for 
the  education  and  training  of  allied  health 
personnel.  Associate  degree  ciirrlcula  for 
many  allied  health  occupations  are  being  of- 
fered \rf  these  institutions  In  affiliation 
with  hospitals  and  other  hecJth  care  facili- 
ties. 

More  recently  schools  of  allied  health  pro- 
fessions have  developed  to  provide  baccalau- 
reate and  more  advanced  education  In  the 
allied  health  occupations.  These  are  schools 
that  offer  curricula  for  several  allied  health 
professions,  and  are  parts  of  universities. 
About  60  universities  now  have  programs  In 
various  stages  of  development.  This  surge  of 
interest  and  activity  In  the  education  for 
allied  health  occupations  resulted  In  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Association  of  Schools  of 
Allied  Health  Professions  In  April  1967,  to 
provide  a  forum  for  the  development  and  Im- 
provement of  education  for  the  allied  health 
profeealons,  a  significant  development  for  the 
future. 

Others  who  are  participating  in  this  con- 
ference win  speak  more  specifically  of  par- 
ticular programs  and  efforts  that  have  been 
undertaken  to  provide  the  skilled  and  dedi- 
cated people  essential  to  extend  and  Improve 
health  services.  I  shall,  therefore,  outline 
what  I  consider  to  be  matters  with  which 
we  should  concern  ourselves  over  the  next 
few  years. 

A  critical  review  of  the  preparation  of  al- 
lied health  workers  Is  much  needed.  Curricu- 
lum experimentation,  including  appropriate 
levels  of  education  for  the  assumption  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  responsibility,  content  and 
grouping  of  courses,  settings  In  which  the 
curriculum  Is  offered,  and  the  relationship 
amoz^  educational  and  service  institutions, 
is  essential.  Educational  programs  for  allied 
health  personnel  must  be  designed  so  that 
advancement  from  functions  of  a  restricted 
technical  nature  to  those  requiring  addi- 
tional knowledge,  skills,  and  greater  capaci- 
ties for  making  judgments  are  possible.  Ex- 
perimentation in  currictilum  design  and  the 
development  of  courses  are  essential  to  bridge 
the  gape  which  exist  between  the  levels  of 
competence  required  for  jobs  in  the  allied 
health  occupational  fields.  Functions  are 
changing  rapidly;  therefore,  curricula  should 
be  developed  that  will  be  responsive  to  these 
changing  functions,  so  that  existing  and  fu- 
ture health  service  delivery  systems  may  be 
of  high  quality  and  accessible  to  those  who 
need  them. 

Parallel  to  studies  and  experiments  neces- 
sary for  curriculum  development  Is  the  need 
for  experimentation  with  new  teaching 
methods  that  advances  in  educational  tech- 
nolog^y  have  made  possible.  ExperlmentatlOQ 
in  this  area  should  have  a  significant  effect 
on  the  expansion  and  Improvement  of  edu- 
cational opportunities  for  fUlled  health  per- 
sonnel. 

Equivalency  examinations  have  far-reach- 
ing imi>llcatlons  for  the  health  occupations. 
Educational  concepts  and  sertitln^  are  chang- 
ing from  the  traditional  classroom-^xtbook- 
teacher  situation  to  a  perspective  that  rec- 
ognizes the  valtie  at  knowledge  and  skills  ac- 
quired from  a  variety  of  sources.  Methods 
need  to  be  developed  to  determine  whether 
knowledge  and  skills  acquired  in  elements 
In  the  education  of  all  people  In  the  health 
professions  and  occupations  other  than  for- 
mal academic  settings  are  eqvilvalent  to  the 
measure  of  satisfactory  performance  estab- 
lUhed  in  recognized  educational  Institutions. 

We  have  done  too  little  in  all  fields  of  edu- 
cation to  devise  ways  of  recognizing  that  the 
experience  of  living  and  working  often  pre- 
pares people  for  more  responsibility  and  a 
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change  of  function.  We  should  be  concerned 
with  the  capacity  of  a  person  to  perform  his 
tasks  well,  to  assume  responsibility  and  to 


them,  with  the  needs  of  the  Individual  to  b« 
served  the  determining  factor  In  the  rela- 
tionships   among    those    who    render    the 


closely  when  he  takes  the  pollution  mes- 
sage from  Washington  out  across  our 
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Secretabt  Hickei. 


REMAXKS     OF     SECKETAST     or     THX     Intxuok 

Walter  J.  Hickxl,  Foundebs  Day  BANQxnr, 
Lincoln,  Nebb.,  ApRn.  4,  1970 


I  hope  that  you  wllT  remember  my  warning 
that  pollution  \a  not  just  something  polit- 
ically popular  to  talk  about. 
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Chang*  ot  function.  We  sboiUd  b«  concerned 
with  the  capacity  of  a  person  to  perform  hla 
tasks  well,  to  assume  responsibility  and  u> 
exert  good  judgment — not  with  the  number 
of  certificates  or  diplomas  he  has  gained  or 
the  class  hours  he  has  put  In.  This  is  par- 
ticularly Important  in  the  field  related  to 
health  at  a  time  when  the  demand  for  serv- 
Ices  exceeds  the  supply  of  those  who  can  ren- 
der them. 

All  health  personnel  need  to  update  their 
knowledge  amd  Improve  their  skills  periodi- 
cally. This  can  be  accomplished  on  the  job 
to  a  considerable  extent,  If  the  need  Is  recog- 
nized and  the  job  is  done  In  a  setting  that 
sumuLates  the  person  holding  it  to  continue 
to  learn.  However,  It  Is  frequently  necessary 
to  provide  programs  for  education  either  In 
separate  settings  or  as  scheduled  actlvltlee 
during  the  work  day  In  the  setting  in  whiob 
the  allied  health  worker  is  doing  his  job. 

Recruitment  efforts  must  be  broadened  and 
enlarged.  Any  signiflcanc  increase  in  the 
number  of  allied  heaMk-peEaonael  available 
for  employment  is  almost  entirely  dependent 
on  planned  recruitment  efforts.  Toung  peo- 
ple are  a  primary  source  but  certainly  not  the 
only  one.  New  and  continuous  incentives  to 
attract  people.  Including  the  unskilled  and 
underprivileged,  must  be  developed  and  di- 
rected to  a  variety  of  potential  manpower 
pools.  Private  agencies  and  aasoclaUons  in  the 
health '  prof esslons  should  be  encouraged  to 
embark  on  effective  recruiting  campaigns.  We 
should  reach  into  all  economic  strata  to  aug- 
ment the  health  manpower  pool,  design  our 
education  and  training  In  such  a  way  to  All 
In  gaps  which  may  exist  in  their  prior  educa- 
tion, and  make  the  jobs  for  which  they  are 
preparing  reMtardlng  in  every  ^nse. 

We  need  to  examine  critically  our  current 
patterns  of  distribution  of  health  manpower, 
both  Ln  terms  of  regions  and  in  terms  of 
urban  neighborhoods  and  suburban  com- 
plexes. Will  today's  trends  simplify  or  com- 
plicate tomorrow's  task  of  meeting  health 
needs?  If  the  distribution  trends  appear  tm- 
deslrable,  how  can  we  influence  them?  No 
matter  how  many  people  enter  the  allied 
health  occupations,  no  matter  how  good  their 
education,  if  they  are  not  distributed  in  such 
a  way  that  those  In  need  have  access  to  their 
skills  and  senrtces.  we  will  continue  to  have 
many  people  who  do  not  receive  the  care 
that  they  need.  The  question  of  distribution 
of  services  which  people  have  come  to  expect 
or  need  for  their  sense  of  well-being  and 
dignity — education,  health,  legal  counsel, 
music  and  the  arts,  to  name  a  few — is  one 
of  the  most  difficult  that  our  country  faces. 
There  are  no  magical  solutions,  and  we 
should  not  pretend  there  are.  We  should, 
however,  be  aware  cA  the  Importance  of  more 
equitable  distribution  of  these  services  and 
should  strive  to  extend  them. 

We  shall  have  to  develop  better  methods 
of  assessing  abilities  and  contributions  made 
by  those  who  are  working  in  the  fields  oif 
health,  and  make  full  lose  of  the  skills  they 
possess.  Narrow  interests  of  specialized  groups 
will  have  to  give  way  to  the  needs  and  ex- 
pectations of  the  public  for  health  care. 
Recognition  of  the  fact  that  all  health  serv- 
ices exist  because  people  need  them,  and  not 
for  the  convenience  of  those  who  render 
them,  and  generoelty  of  one  group  toward 
another  are  essential  if  we  are  to  pra>Tlde  ac- 
cess to  adequate  health  car*  for  all  who  need 
it. 

If  these  necessary  changes  are  to  be  real- 
ized, faculties  of  the  schools  of  health  profea- 
aloxia,  those  who  administer  institutions, 
organizations  that  provide  health  care,  and 
those  who  practice  the  professions  related  to 
health  will  have  to  undergo  changes  in  atti- 
tude and  understanding.  The  contributions 
made  by  all  those  who  proArlde  services  re- 
lated to  health  wUi  have  to  be  recognized 
and  respected.  Responsibilities  are  Inevitably 
shared.  People  in  the  health  fields  must, 
therefore,    beooooe    accustomed    to    «*'^1"g 


them,  with  the  needs  of  the  individual  to  be 
served  the  determining  factor  in  the  rela- 
tionships among  those  who  render  the 
services. 

All  of  us  who  have  a  hand  in  shaping  edu- 
cation for  those  who  choose  one  of  the  health 
professions  are  aware  that  the  education  we 
provide  today  Is  perhaps  the  most  Influential 
factor  in  the  shape  of  the  health  care  pat- 
terns of  tomorrow.  The  corollary  is  just  as 
true:  health  service  needs  of  tomorrow  must 
shape  the  education  of  today. 


SYSTEM  OP  COASTAL  ZONE 
MANAGEMENT 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  last  week 
S.  3183  was  reref erred  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 

I  discussed  this  decision  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  (Mr.  Boccs)  and  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Ran- 
dolph) and  I  wholeheartedly  concurred. 
The  bill  which  I  cosponsored  is  an  ad- 
ministration proposal  to  establish  a  sys- 
tem of  coastal  zone  management.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. Subcommittee  on  Oceanography, 
has  already  initiated  hearings  on  sim- 
ilar legislation  and  the  fact  that  the 
Subcommittee  on  Air  and  Water  Pollu- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
is  deeply  engaged  in  legislation  dealing 
with  air  pollution,  water  pollution,  and 
resources  recovery  involving,  in  fact,  six 
of  the  seven  proposals  accompanying  the 
President's  environmental  message,  a  re- 
referral  will  enable  consideration  of  S. 
3183  at  the  earliest  possible  date.  ' 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  have  often  worked  closely  on 
environmental  matters  of  mutual  inter- 
est. Also,  since  any  coastal  zone  legis- 
lation reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  will  be  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works,  the  expertise 
and  experience  of  both  committees  will 
be  applied  to  this  important  coastal  zone 
legislation. 


SECRETARY  HICKEL  ADDRESSES 
NEBRASKA  POUNDERS  DAY 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  It  was 
my  privilege  to  Introduce  the  Honorable 
Walter  J.  Hlckel,  SecreUry  of  the  In- 
terior, as  the  principal  speaker  at  the 
Nebraska  Republican  Founders  Day  ob- 
servance in  Lincoln  on  April  4. 

Founders  Day  Is  the  occasion  each 
spring  when  Nebraska  Republicans  get 
together  to  celebrate  the  founding  of  our 
State,  to  discuss  Intraparty  matters,  and 
to  hear  reports  from  our  elected  repre- 
sentatives. 

Mr.  Richard  W.  Smith,  of  Lincoln,  the 
day's  senior  vice  president,  and  his  ex- 
cellent committee  organized  a  stimulat- 
ing program,  and  Secretary  Hickel's 
straightforward  talk  on  pollution  and 
other  national  problems  provided  an  Im- 
pressive climax  to  the  day's  activities. 

Secretary  Hlckel  is  a  native  of  our 
neighboring  State  of  Kansas,  and  having 
lived  in  the  rural  Midwest  and  then 
Alaska,  both  areas  which  are  increasingly 
cherished  for  their  freedom  from  the  air 
and  water  pollution  which,  more  and 
more,  infest  our  cities,  he  la  llatened  to 


closely  when  he  takes  the  pollution  mes- 
sage from  Washington  out  across  our 
great  land. 

Mr.  Hlckel  has  demonstrated  another 
great  attribute  which  will  be  Invaluable 
to  our  Nation's  war  against  pollution.  He 
has  demonstrated  that  he  is  a  first-class 
battler  for  causes  in  which  he  believes 
and,  Mr.  President,  it  is  going  to  take 
a  strong,  persevering  battler  to  reverse 
the  devastating  pollution  trend  which  Is 
engulfing  us. 

A  proven  winner  of  his  battles,  going 
back  even  to  the  day  when  as  a  high 
school  boy  in  Claflln,  Kans..  he  won  the 
State  Golden  Gloves  welterweight  cham- 
pionship, Walter  Hickel  is  the  man  to 
lead  us  to  victory  in  this  pollution  battle, 
which  is  a  fight  we  cannot  afford  to  lose. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Smith's  remarks,  my  introduction  of  Sec- 
retary Hickel,  and  Secretary  Hickel's 
speech  to  the  Nebraska  Republican 
Founders  Day  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

iNTaooucnoN  or  Roman  L.  Hbusxa  bt 
Dick  SxrrH 

Ladles  and  Gentlemen,  the  RcfnibUc&n 
Party  In  Nebraska  has  been  successful  over 
the  years  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  but  prl- 
marUy  because  It  has  found  among  our  citi- 
zens those  very  few  who  possess  the  special 
genius  of  leadership. 

The  funcUon  Is  a  difficult  one  at  best;  It 
requires  those  who  represent  us  to  at  once 
know  and  reflect  the  wishes  of  Nebraskans. 
and  to  help  lead  the  nation  Into  paths  of 
progress  and  prosperity,  under  law. 

Roman  Hruska  is  such  a  man.  He  does  not 
always  take  the  road  which  Is  most  fashion- 
able at  the  moment,  because  integrity  re- 
quires him  to  do  what  U  right  rather  than 
what  is  popular.  He  U  often  In  the  lime- 
Ught  on  the  national  scene  because  his  spe- 
cial relationship  with  the  President  on  JiuU- 
dary  and  similar  matters  requires  hiin  to 
be  where  the  action  Is. 

Our  Senator  has  always  commanded  the 
respect  of  his  colleagues  for  his  hard  work 
and  dedication  to  duty,  and  his  experience 
and  ability  has  now  placed  him  In  pooltlona 
of  great  responsibility  in  the  Senate. 

As  ranking  Republican  on  the  powerful  Ju- 
diciary Committee,  and  as  a  member  of  the 
Influential  Appropriations  Committee,  Ro- 
man Hruska  is  at  the  center  of  important 
activity.  He  Is  In  a  real  sense  the  President's 
lawyer  In  his  committee  and  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate.  The  great  flght  for  adequate 
defenses  against  organized  crime  and  drug 
abuse,  for  example,  were  led  by  our  Senior 
Senator.  Throughout  the  years  when  the 
Senate  has  been  tempted  toward  profligacy 
in  Its  appropriations,  Roman  Hruska  has  al- 
ways stood  for  fiscal  sanity,  supporting  with 
vigor  those  programs  that  truly  benefit  Xbm 
people  and  rejecting  those  of  little  merit. 

But,  even  when  the  Senator  is  Intimately 
engaged  In  matters  of  critical  Importance  to 
the  nation,  he  never  forgets  where  his  home 
and  his  rooU  are.  His  attitude  towards  bis 
pubUc  service  career  is  best  summed  up.  I 
think,  in  something  he  said  in  his  filing 
statement,  which  I  would  like  to  quote.  On 
that  occasion,  he  said : 

"I  view  my  responsibilities  as  being:  Pint, 
to  Insure  that  the  federal  government  serves 
the  people  of  my  sUte:  and.  second,  to  In- 
sure that  national  policies  refiect  the  beUeXk 
and  attitudes  of  the  people  I  represent." 

Ladles  and  Gentlemen,  it  gives  me  the 
greatest  pleasure  to  Introduce  to  you  at  this 
time.  o\a  man  of  action,  the  Senator  for 
Nebraska,  for  all  Nebraska,  »^>«"«"  L.  Hruskal 
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Thank  you.  Dick,  for  those  generous  words. 
Tot  the  record,  I  am  honored  to  be  Involved 
with  the  Important  national  issues,  and  I 
look  forward  to  being  In  the  flght  for  the 
President's  program  for  several  years  to  come. 
Speaking  of  fights,  we  have  a  real  battler 
with  us  today.  To  paraphrase  Shakespeare, 
some  people  are  bom  flghtlng,  some  go 
around  looking  for  fights,  and  others  have 
fights  thrust  upon  them.  I'm  not  sure  which 
of  these  fit  Secretary  Hlckel,  but  looking  over 
his  background  It  seems  more  than  Just  a 
coincidence  that  wherever  he  la  some  sort  of 
a  battle  U  going  on. 

The  flrst  formal  record  we  have  of  this  Is 
that  he  was  cleaning  up  opponents  in  high 
school  boxing,  down  in  Claflln.  Kansas.  Then 
he  followed  this  up  by  winning  the  Kansas 
Golden  Gloves  Welterweight  Championship 
In  1938.  Later  on  we  find  him  flghtlng  for — 
and  winning — statehood  for  his  adopted 
state  of  Alaska. 

Today  we  find  ^'m  In  the  most  Important 
flght  of  all — the  fight  to  save  o\ir  country — 
and  In  a  larger  sense  the  whole  world — ^from 
committing  suicide  by  poisoning  our  air  and 
water.  We  can  take  a  great  deal  of  comfort 
from  the  fact  that  WaUy  Hickel  Is  In  the 
battle.  This  Is  one  fight  we  cannot  aSord  to 
lose,  and  he  is  a  proven  winner! 

Our  guest  was  serving  as  Governor  ot 
Alaska  when  he  was  designated  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon  to  be  the  3«th  Secretary  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior.  Since  tak- 
ing charge  of  the  Department  and  Its  diverse 
national  programs.  Secretary  Hickel  has 
traveled  widely  for  first-hand  Inspections  of 
areas  demanding  attention.  He  has  visited 
Micronesia,  in  the  far  Pacific,  to  push  for 
political  and  economic  development.  He  has 
gone  Into  the  coal  mines  In  the  interest  of 
Improved  health  and  safety  conditions.  He 
traveled  to  the  Florida  Everglades  to  flght 
alligator  poaching  and  to  protest  a  major  Jet- 
port  proposed  for  that  general  area.  He 
studied  the  Santa  Barbara  oU  splU  and  oU 
developments  on  Alaska's  North  Slope,  and 
with  the  past  few  weeks,  has  been  down  look- 
ing over  the  disastrous  oil  situation  off  the 
Louisiana  coast. 

He  has  Interceded  to  prevent  commercial- 
ization of  scenic  areas  and  Is  strongly  advo- 
cating a  multl-mllllon  dollar  program  for 
urban  parks.  He  has  promised  American  In- 
dians a  full  share  of  responsibility  In  devel- 
oping and  operating  their  own  programs  and 
has  urged  early  and  equitable  settlement  of 
Alaska  native  land  claims. 

Under  his  administration,  stringent  poli- 
cies have  been  placed  in  effect  to  mlnlmlwi 
the  chances  of  pollution  from  offshore  gas 
exploration  and  operation.  He  has  also  prom- 
ised to  prosecute  those  who  pollute  the  na- 
tion's waters  and  to  safeguard  the  nation's 
fast-dwindling  natural  estuarlne  areas  so  vi- 
tal for  recreation  and  fishery  reeouroes. 

This  outstanding  p>erformance  has  placed 
Secretary  Hlckel  In  the  public  eye,  and  In 
the  forefront  of  the  President's  wide-ranging 
efforts  to  solve  the  awesome  problems  which 
confront  iis  all. 

When  the  President  introduced  the  Cabi- 
net to  the  American  people,  he  character- 
ized them  as  remarkable  genaralists,  and  ex- 
plained that  in  his  search  for  Cabinet  mem- 
bers he  was  looking  for  "...  an  extra  dimen- 
sion which  Is  the  difference  between  good 
leadership  and  superior  co'  even  great  leader- 
ship." 

Secretary  Hlckel  meets  the  President's  de- 
manding criteria.  A  man  of  vigor,  vision  and 
vigilance,  he  has  been  a  sturdy  advocate  for 
the  many  resources  and  programs  for  which 
he  has  responsibility,  and  a  formidable  op- 
ponent to  those  who  would  frustrate  the 
President's  forward  thrust  on  the  environ- 
mental problems  of  the  day. 

Ladles  and  Gezitlemen.  the  Secretary  ot  the 
Interior,  the  Honorable  Walter  J.  HlckeL 


remakks    of    Sbcsetabt    or    thx    Imtekiok 

WAX.'TEH  J.  HlCKJX,  FOUNDEHS  DAT  Banquxt, 

Lincoln,  Nebb.,  Afbh.  4,  1970 
Whenever   I   get  to   Nebraska  I  feel  I'm 
almost  home — Northern  Kansas,  where  I  was 
bom  and  raised  on  a  farm. 

Nebraska  and  Kansas  were  settled  by  pretty 
much  the  same  kind  of  people,  so  It  is  no  sur- 
prise that  they  are  very  much  alike  In  most 
ways  today,  a  century  later. 

These  are  people  who  have  lived  close  to 
the  land  for  generations. 

They  know  that  our  natural  resources — the 
soil,  water,  and  air  that  make  up  most  of  our 
environment — are  precious  to  human  life. 

So  I  feel  at  home  in  Nebraska  as  well  as 
being  closely  linked  to  you  through  my 
responsibilities  In  Washington. 

The  Interior  Department  and  the  State 
of  Nebraska  have  been  In  close  partnership 
from  the  very  earliest  days,  and  that  partner- 
ship is  a  healthy  one  today. 

Two  Nebraskans  have  served  in  top  Interior 
Department  positions — former  Secretary  Fred 
Seaton,  and  Lincoln's  own  Clarence  A.  Davis, 
who  served  both  as  Solicitor  and  later  as 
Under  Secretary. 

As  you  well  know,  our  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Water  and  Power  Is  an  outstanding 
Nebraskan,  James  R.  Smith  of  Omaha.  I  rely 
very  heavily  on  Jim  Smith  and  Nebraska  has 
every  right  to  be  proud  of  him  and  the  work 
he  is  doing. 

Senator  Hruska,  my  good  friend.  Is  one  of 
the  Nixon  Administration's  stalwarts  In  the 
United  States  Congress. 

The  respect  that  he  commands  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  make  It  imperative  that 
the  people  of  Nebraska  return  him  to  Wash- 
ington for  another  term  this  year. 

In  Roman  Hruska  and  Carl  Curtis,  Ne- 
braska has  one  of  the  most  effective  delega- 
tions in  the  United  States  Senate.  Let's  keep 
that  team  Intact  for  many  more  years,  for 
President  Nixon  and  our  country. 

I  want  to  talk  to  you  today  about  the 
challenge  and  c^portunlty  the  environmental 
crisis  offers  to  each  one  of  you. 

The  Issue  of  our  decade  Is  how  to  make 
this  country  a  better  place  to  live  ...  to  win 
the  flght  to  save  and  ln^>rove  our  environ- 
ment. 

Talk  of  permanent  destruction  to  the  ecol- 
ogy of  our  earth  la  not  the  Idle  threat  of  an 
alarmist. 

It  will  become  fact  if  we  don't  start  an- 
ticipating problems.  Instead  of  Just  reacting 
to  them. 

Smog  is  no  longer  a  phenomenon  peculiar 
to  California. 

Polluted  water  Is  no  longer  Just  a  hazard 
on  the  Hudson  or  the  Chesapeake. 

Mankind  is  plimglng  headlong  Into  an  en- 
vironmental emergency. 
And  yet,  many  people  still  refuse  to  face  It. 
It   Is   not   always   easy   to   recognize  the 
warning  signals. 

They  are  as  subtle  In  some  places  as  cancer 
symptoms — but  they  are  no  less  deadly. 

It's  a  terrible  pandoz— air  and  water  and 
land — the  very  elements  which  attracted  our 
ancestors  from  the  east — are  being  threatened 
by  our  efforts  to  build  a  vigorous  society. 

We  are  beginning  to  realize  that  the  best 
things  In  life  are  not  free.  If  we  dont  pay 
the  costs  of  protecting  than,  we  shall  lose 
them. 

A  spreading  blanket  of  tozlc  air  la  en- 
clrcUng  the  globe.  And  scientists  have  found 
both  smog  and  DDT  In  the  snow  layers  of 
Antarctica. 

Otir  riveiB,  the  life  system  of  the  land,  are 
becoming  a  death  system  for  the  oceans. 

MUllons  of  tons  of  pollutants  and  pesti- 
cides are  being  poured  Into  the  sea,  threat- 
ening to  destroy  man's  greatest  source  for 
futiire  food  and  oxygen. 

T.inrftin  Nebisaka,  la  a  loog  way  from  the 
ocean. 

But  even  here,  we  mxist  become  far  more 
concerned  about  the  quality  of  this  essential 
element  of  the  life  system. 


I  hope  that  you  wlIT  remember  my  warning 
that  pollution  Is  not  Just  something  polit- 
ically popular  to  talk  about. 

It  Is  a  world  wide  threat  of  the  highest 
magnitude. 

The  question  before  us  Is  this:  "Can  we 
remold  our  mental  attitudes  and  retool  our 
Industry  fast  enough  to  do  something  about 
it?" 

I  believe  we  can. 

Many  of  our  most  outstanding  scholata 
and  resftected  public  figures  have  Joined  the 
battle. 

And  millions  of  the  people  of  this  country 
have  risen  to  the  moment. 

They  are  challenging  the  very  foiuidationB 
of  our  value  syst«n. 

They  are  tfdklng  about  the  "environmental 
ethic" — the  right  of  plants  and  animals  to 
continue  to  exist  In  ecological  balance. 

These  are  serious  questions.  And  I  am 
serious  about  trying  to  answer  them. 

A  few  years  ago  when  we  talked  about  the 

environment  we  were  usually  talking  about 

the  pleasant  svirroundlngs  at  a  beach  re8|rt. 

Or  we  were  arguing  about  which  was  more 

Important — "heredity"  or  "environment." 

One  fundamental  change  has  been  that 
our  concern  Is  no  longer  just  to  preserve  and 
protect  what  we  have — that  la  no  longor 
enough. 

We  need  to  restore  what  we  have  lost. 
As  President  Nixon  has  said,  we  have  to 
go  beyond  conservation  to  embrace  restora- 
tion. 

The  President  has  proposed  a  far-reaching 
program  to  achieve  this  restoration. 

He  is  providing  dynamic  leadership  to  see 
that  our  rivers  and  air  are  cleaned  up  .  .  . 
and  the  beauty  of  our  land  is  protected. 

Each  of  us  has  a  Job  to  do  In  leading  the 
flght  to  assure  Congress  approves  the  Presi- 
dent's program  .  .  .  and  to  assure  It  Is  car- 
ried out  vigorously. 

There  are  many  opportunities  to  portld- 
pato  In  this  effort  because  the  task  Is  ao 
great. 
Let  me  cite  Just  a  few  of  them  for  you. 
First,  there  Is  the  job  of  educating  the 
American  people  as  to  what  lies  ahead. 

We  are  not  going  to  clean  up  our  environ- 
ment with  a  few  slogans. 
It  Is  going  to  cost  money. 
It  Is  going  to  require  that  Industry  and 
business  Include  as  part  of  the  cost  of  doing 
business  the  Installation  of  the  procedures, 
the  devices,  the  techniques  needed  to  elimi- 
nate or  minimize  pollution. 

The  average  citizen  must  first  learn  that 
his  actions  may  degrade  the  environment 
and  he  may  be  required  to  alter  them. 

Second,  he  must  be  willing  to  share  the 
costs  of  environmental  Improvement. 

The  task  of  education  Is  one  In  which  we 
can  all  join. 

Those  of  us  In  government  must  also  rec- 
ognize the  challenge  In  developing  the  rules 
and  regulations  under  which  qui  antl-pollu- 
tion  flght  is  to  be  waged. 

We  need  to  devise  fair  rules  for  dividing 
the  cost  of  our  pollution  effort  ...  ao  It  la 
fair  for  everyone,   y 

We  also  need  t/  do  some  hard  t.T^inWng 
about  the  basic  probl«n  .  .  .  that  If  man  Is 
to  siuvlve  ...  If  he  Is  going  to  continually 
try  to  live  a  better,  fuller  life  .  .  .  there  la 
no  way  he  can  avoid  the  Increased  production 
of  waste  products. 

There  are  no  simple  solutions  ...  we  cant 
Just  stop  our  civilization — we  cant  Just  stop 
the  growth  of  our  society." 
But  we  can  control  and  direct  our  growth. 
And  we  can  develop  procedures  to  ensure 
that  harmful  waste  products  are  converted 
Into  harmless  forms  before  they  are  dis- 
charged back  Into  the  environment. 

We  can  learn  better  ways  of  disposing  of 
the  dirt,  the  smoke,  and  Junk  our  society 
produces  ...  so  It  does  not  deface  our  land 
or  dirty  our  air  or  water. 

And  we  can  Impose  stricter  and  wiser  rulea 
to  make  sure  that  the  producta  we  use — our 
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dish-water  detergents,  our  Insecticides,  our 
food  additives — axe  not  harmful  to  us  or  to 
the  chain  of  life  of  which  we  are  a  part. 
These  tasks  are  going  to  be  increasingly 


eluding  the  primary,  vital  need  for  an  en- 
vironment which  ensures  the  health  of  our 
people,   and   stimulates   them   toward  great 

thinking  and  living. 


struck  him  over  the  head  with  their  gtins  and 
fled. 

Alexander  Frederick  Williams,  of  Chapel 
Oaks,  Md.,  an  ice  cream  vendor,  was  held  up 
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snatched  the  bag  from  her  arm.  Turning  to 
her  husband,  the  youths  said,  "Hand  over 
the  money,"  and  took  his  cash.  Firing  a  shot 
that  caused  no  Injuries,  the  pair  ran  east  on 


Hess  gas  station,  4909  Marlboro  Pike.  Coral 
HlUs,  was  held  up  at  3:15  ajn.  by  two  men 
wearing    stocking    masks.    One    of    them 

pointed  a  sawed-off  shotgun  at  the  lone  at- 
tATiriant.  fnrrArt  him  tn  h&nd  over  the  monev. 


proposed  amendments  to  subpart  B,  of 
the  regulations  governing  grants  for 
construction  of  treatment  works,  be 
printed  in  the  Recoro. 
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dUh-w»t«r  det«rgenta.  our  InMctlcldes,  our 
food  «ul(UUvM — an  not  h&rmlul  to  us  or  to 
th«  chAln  of  life  of  wtUcb  w«  are  a  P*rt. 

These  tasks  are  going  to  be  Increasingly 
facing  public  officials  at  every  level  of  govern- 
ment. 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  spoke  at  a  RepubUcan 
dinner  in  Idaho. 

I  streaeed  tb»t  whUe  thU  Is  not  a  narrow 
partisan  Issue,  I  am  sure  th#t  the  party  that 
HWKy'T*^  the  environment  as  one  of  the  big 
Issues  of  the  1970's.  and  writes  the  beat 
record,  is  going  to  be  the  party  that  wins 
the  moat  elections. 

Ill  stand  on  that  predlcUon.  With  your 
help,  and  the  help  of  your  famlUea,  friends, 
and  neighbors,  we  can  make  sure  th*t  wlU  be 
our  Party. 

It  wonx  be  easy.  It  will  Involve  balanrlng 
our  needs  and  assigning  priori  ties. 

People  are  asking  how  this  Administration 
has  succeeded  with  the  people. 

By  his  action* — his  integrity — and  his 
spirit.  President  Nlzon  has  rallied  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  his  side.  .  .  . 

...  He  has  shown  that  peace  Is  not  a 
slogan,  but  a  goal  to  be  reached. 

He  has  asked  for  the  only  kind  of  war  th*t 
Is  creative — Instead  of  destructtre:  A  war 
against  crime. 

He  has  sent  to  Congress  more  than  a 
dozen  pieces  of  legislation  dealing  with  or- 
ganized crime  .  .  .  street  crime  .  .  .  pornog- 
raphy and  narcotics. 

He  has  limited  federal  spending  by  more 
than  seven  billion  dollars. 

He  has  shown  that  he  understands  that 
Inflation  directly  hurt^  everyotie. 

And  how  have  the  people  responded? 

— A  Gallup  Poll  showed  a  68  percent  "poel- 
tlve"  rating  for  President  Nixon. 

He  has  pledged  to  win  the  war  against 
crime — to  win  the  victory  for  law. 

It  Is  up  to  us  to  help  t'lm  win — by  remind- 
ing our  lawmakers  that  the  best  way  to  fight 
lawlessness  Is  to  enforce  laws — and  to  have 
laws  that  are  enforceable. 

This  Is  an  importAnt  year  for  us. 

President  Nlzon  has  sensed  that  the  coun- 
try Is  tired — sick  and  tired — of  the  old  gim- 
mick of  promising  the  moon  and  delivering 
a  pittance. 

He  has  put  our  country  on  the  right 
track  .  .  .  the  track  of  solid  day-to-day 
performance. 

He  has  provided  our  people  with  something 
they  have  desperately  wanted  and  needed: 
A  seose  of  security  ...  a  oonfldence  that  our 
nation's  problems  are  being  met  and  man- 
aged soundly  and  wisely. 

The  President — with  his  leadership — has 
provided  for  all  Republicans  a  great  oppor- 
tunity In  this  election  year. 

We  can  give  to  the  President  a  Republican 
Sen*te  and  we  can  shift  the  balance  In  the 
Congress. 

It  wont  be  an  easy  fight. 

But  as  I  have  gone  about  our  country  In 
the  past  few  months  I  have  became  coti- 
vlnoed  It  Is  a  fight  we  can  win. 

We  have  made  some  amazing  gains  since 
1964.  We  are  Just  seven  short  of  controlling 
the  Senate  and  we  need  31  seats  to  control 
the  House. 

We  now  have  83  Republican  Oover- 
nors  ...  we  control  20  State   Legislatures. 

This  Is  a  crucial  decade — and  1970  may 
well  be  the  crucial  year,  politically,  of  tlila 
decade. 

It  Is  going  to  take  a  lot  of  work,  a  lot  of 
dedication. 

I  know  the  President  Is  counting  on  the 
help  of  everyone  of  you  here  tonight  to  help 
him  make  this  a  Republican  year — a  Republi- 
can decade. 

I,  believe  this  Is  the  best  way  to  provide 
the  responsible  leadership  America  so 
urgently  needs. 

With  such  leadership  I  look  forward  to  a 
new  age  In  which  all  the  needs  of  our  people 
•re  considered  with  falmesa  and  wisdom.  In- 


dttdlng  the  primary,  vital  need  for  an  en- 
vironment which  ensures  the  health  of  our 
people,  and  atlmulates  them  toward  great 
thinking  and  Uvlng. 

It  Is  a  privilege  to  be  part  of  such  •  cause. 
I  urge  you  all  to  Join  In. 


DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA  CRIME 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  remind  Congress  of  our  responsibility 
in  facing  and  dealing  with  the  serious 
crime  problem  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, since  Congress  has  chosen  to  retain 
virtually  exclusive  governmental  author- 
ity within  the  District. 

To  this  end,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  In  the  Rxcoro  a  list  of 
crimes  committed  within  the  I>istrlct 
yesterday  as  re(X)rted  by  the  Washington 
Post.  Whether  this  list  grows  longer  or 
shorter  depends  on  Congress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rscord.  as 
follows: 

SiLVBa  Sranra  Bank  Robbd.  SotrrHZAST 

SUSPBCT.  33,   HSLD 

A  33-year-old  man  was  arrested  In  North- 
east Washington  yesterday  morning  and 
charged  with  the  theft,  an  hour  earlier,  of 
•1,316  from  a  Silver  Spring  bank.  Silver 
Spring  police  reported. 

Police  said  a  man  armed  with  a  .33-callber 
revolver  entered  the  rear  door  of  the  Uni- 
versity National  Bank.  861S  Orubb  Rd.,  at 
8:45  a.m.  The  gunman  forced  the  branch 
manager  to  give  him  the  money,  then 
escaped  from  the  bank  In  a  car,  police  said. 

The  suspect.  John  Francis  Holly,  of  3331 
15th  PI  S£.  was  arrested  at  10  ajn.  near  New 
York  and  West  Virginia  Avenues  NE  In  what 
police  describe  as  the  get-away  car. 

The  arresting  officers  said  s(»ne  of  the 
money  was  recovered.  They  charged  Holly 
with  bank  robbery. 

Police  said  the  same  bank  was  robbed  of 
$1,700  last  week. 

In  other  serious  crimes  reported  by  area 
police  up  to  6  pjn.  yesterday. 

ASSAtn.TXD 

Leroy  Drummond,  of  Washington,  was 
treated  at  Hadley  Hospital  for  Injuries  he 
suffered  when  a  man  wielding  a  heavy  chain 
attacked  him  In  the  370O  block  of  Nichols 
Avenue  SE  about  1:80  ajn.  Sunday.  A  man 
grabbed  him  from  the  rear  and  said.  "I  got 
you  now."  After  striking  Dnunmond  with 
the  chain,  the  assailant  fled. 

John  Wesley  Randolph,  of  Washington,  was 
treated  at  D.C.  General  Hospital  after  he 
was  shot  by  one  of  three  men  who  approach- 
ed him  about  4:16  ajn.  Sunday  at  the  comer 
of  46th  Street  and  Sheriff  Road  NE.  When 
they  asked  Randolph  if  he  bad  a  cigarette  or 
some  change,  be  replied  no  and  began  run- 
ning. One  of  the  men  then  fired  flve  shots, 
two  of  thesx  striking  Randolph. 

Gola  Lee  Coleman,  of  Washington,  was 
treated  at  D.C.  General  Hospital  for  a  gun- 
shot wound  In  the  forehead.  A  man  grabbed 
her  by  the  arm  about  1  ajn.  In  the  1900  block 
of  West  Virginia  Avenue  NE  then  flred  one 
shot  at  her. 


A  fire  classified  as  arson  was  reported  about 
5:66  pjn.  S&txirday  at  the  rear  of  an  aban- 
doned warehovise  at  leth  and  Okie  Streets 
NE.  The  blaze  caused  major  damage,  but  no 
Injuries,  flre  officials  said. 
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Osley  Silas,  of  5813  Bads  St.  NE.  was  held 
up  about  3:30  Ajn.  Sunday  In  front  of  his 
home  by  two  armed  men.  Pointing  a  pLstoI  at 
his  head,  one  of  the  men  threatened,  "Give 
me  all  the  money  or  III  kill  you."  Forcing 
Silas  to  Biirrender  his  wallet  and  lie  on  the 
ground,  the  pair  took  his  wallet  and  watch. 


struck  him  over  the  head  with  their  guns  and 
fled. 

Alexander  Frederick  Williams,  of  Chapel 
Oaks,  Md.,  an  ice  cream  vendor,  was  held  up 
about  5:30  pjn.  Sunday  while  he  was  selling 
at  the  comer  of  16th  Street  and  Morris  Road 
SE.  A  young  man  brandishing  a  revolver  de- 
manded, "Bring  the  money  to  me."  Taking 
the  bills  from  Williams,  the  gunman  fled 
north  on  16th  Street. 

William  F.  Reese,  of  Washington,  was 
treated  at  Rogers  Memorial  Hospital  for  In- 
juries be  suffered  when  he  was  beaten  and 
robbed  about  12:35  pjn.  Saturday  near  his 
home.  A  youth  beat  him  to  the  ground  and 
escaped  with  the  money  from  his  pocket. 

Guy  Bowan.  of  Washington,  was  held  up 
about  8:40  pjn.  Saturday  by  two  youths,  one 
concealing  a  gun  in  his  pocket,  who  con- 
fronted him  In  one  of  the  parking  lots  at  O.C. 
Stadium.  The  pair  forced  Bowan  to  hand  over 
his  bills  and  change,  then  fled  on  foot. 

Louise  Hall,  of  Washington,  was  held  up 
about  12:20  ajn.  Sunday  while  she  was  a 
waiting  for  a  bus  at  Stanton  Road  and  Con- 
gress Place  SE.  Five  boys  surrounded  her  and 
one  of  them  pointed  a  gun  at  her  warning. 
"This  Is  a  stlckup."  Taking  her  money,  the 
boys  ran  south  on  Stanton  Road  SE. 

Snack  bar  at  925  3Sth  St.  NW  was  held  up 
by  two  young  men  who  approached  the  at- 
tendant. Hattte  Garrett,  as  she  was  sitting  In 
the  storage  room  about  1 :30  pjn.  Sunday.  In- 
dicating the  gun  In  his  pocket,  one  of  the 
men  warned,  "We  won't  hurt  you  sister.  Give 
me  the  money. "  The  other  man  then  placed 
her  Jacket  over  her  head  and  told  her.  "Don't 
move."  The  pair  removed  the  money  from  the 
cash  box  and  escaped. 

Stephen  Berko,  of  Pennsylvania,  was  held 
up  about  11:16  pjn.  Stmday  while  he  was 
walking  In  the  1900  block  of  Columbia  Road 
NW.  Two  youths  approached  him  from  behind 
and  one  of  them  pulled  out  a  gun.  Forcing 
Berko  to  give  them  his  cash,  the  pair  fled  on 
foot. 

Margaret  E.  Evans,  of  Washington,  was 
robbed  of  a  large  amoimt  of  money  shortly 
after  noon  Saturday  as  she  was  standing  In 
front  of  a  supermarket  near  her  home  In  the 
5 IOC  block  of  Deane  Avenue  NE.  Two  boys 
grabbed  her  pocketbook  containing  the  bills 
and  personal  papers,  then  ran  behind  the 
store 

Richard  Perry  Ayzcue,  of  1158  leth  St.  MX, 
was  held  up  about  3:30  ajn.  by  a  man  and  a 
waTian  he  discovered  In  his  home  when  he 
went  downstairs  to  Investigate  some  noises. 
One  of  the  Intruders  drew  a  gun.  forced 
Ayscue  to  hand  over  his  money  and  ran  from 
the  front  door. 

Cheve  Marsh,  of  1613  16th  St.  NW.  was  held 
up  about  8:30  pjn.  Sunday  as  he  was  getting 
Into  his  car  In  front  of  his  home  by  two  men. 
one  wielding  a  handgun.  While  the  gunman 
held  Marsh  at  bay,  the  other  men  removed 
his  wallet  from  bis  pocket.  Then  the  pair 
entered  Marsh's  car  and  drove  east  In  the  1400 
block  of  Corcoran  Street. 

High's  Dairy  Products  store.  6002  Ist  St. 
NW,  was  held  up  about  9 :  16  pjn.  Sunday  by 
a  youth  who  entered  the  store  and  asked  for 
a  pack  of  giim.  The  youth  then  drew  a 
pistol  and  told  the  clerk  to  give  him  the 
cash.  Taking  the  bills  and  change  from  the 
register,  the  gunman  fled  on  foot. 

Laura  Gale,  of  Washington,  was  held  up 
about  3:30  p.m.  Saturday  by  a  youth  who 
confronted  her  m  the  400  block  of  L  Street 
NW.  "Give  me  your  purse  or  111  kill  you,"  de- 
manded the  youth  as  he  placed  a  knife  at 
her  back.  When  ICss  Gale  began  screaming, 
he  grabbed  her  pocketbook  containing  money 
and  papers  and  fied  Into  an  alley. 

John  Hayes  and  his  wife  Roberta,  both  of 
Washington,  were  held  up  about  8:16  pjn. 
Saturday  by  two  youths  who  approached 
them  from  the  rear  as  they  were  walking  In 
the  1900  block  of  G  Street  NW.  Pointing  re- 
volvers at  the  couple,  the  gunmen  told  Mrs. 
Hayes,    "Give    me    your    pocketbook,"    and 
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snatched  the  bag  from  her  arm.  Turning  to 
her  husband,  the  youths  said,  "Hand  over 
the  money,"  and  took  his  cash.  Firing  a  shot 
that  caused  no  Injuries,  the  pair  ran  east  on 
G  Street. 

Robert  Towns,  of  Washington,  was  robbed 
and  beaten  about  1  a.m.  Sunday  as  he  got 
off  a  bus  at  14th  and  Q  Streets  NW.  Three 
young  men  surrounded  him  and  one  asked  for 
a  cigarette.  The  trio  then  attacked  Towns, 
beating  him  on  the  head.  They  took  the  bills 
from  his  coat  pocket  and  fled  on  foot. 

East  Capitol  Esso  staUon,  4536  East  Capitol 
St.  SE,  was  held  up  about  3:06  ajn.  by  two 
youths,  one  displaying  a  sawed-off  shotgun, 
who  drove  Into  the  station  in  a  white  car. 
"Give  me  the  money,"  the  gunmen  told  the 
attendant  and  took  his  change  carrier. 

Hill  Ottoway,  of  67  O  St.  NW,  was  held  up 
In  the  first-floor  hallway  of  his  apartment 
building  by  a  young  man  wielding  a  shiny 
object.  The  man  demanded  Ottoway's  money, 
reached  into  his  pockets  and  removed  the 
change,  then  fled  from  the  building. 

Esso  service  station,  3835  Pennsylvania 
Ave.  SE.  was  held  up  by  three  men  who  en- 
tered the  station  about  2:05  a.m.  Pointing 
a  handgun  at  the  attendant,  one  of  them 
ordered,  "Give  me  all  your  money  or  I  will 
blow  your  brains  out."  Taking  the  cash 
from  his  pockets,  the  trio  drove  from  the 
station. 
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Willie  Falson,  of  Washington,  was  treated 
at  Preedmen's  Hospital  for  Injuries  he  suf- 
fered during  an  attempted  robbery  about 
6:30  p.m.  Sunday.  Falson  was  approached  by 
two  men  In  the  1700  block  of  Marlon  Place 
NW  who  demanded  bis  money.  When  Falson 
told  them  he  had  none,  one  of  the  men 
sUbbed  him  In  shoulder. 

Edward  Arrlngton,  of  Washington,  was 
treated  for  stab  wounds  In  the  back  that  he 
suffered  when  he  was  attacked  In  the  600 
block  of  Condon  Terrace  SE.  Plve  young  men 
beat  him  on  the  head  and  body,  stabbed 
him  and  fled. 

Betty  Maloy,  of  Washington,  was  cut  In 
the  eye  about  3:05  pjn.  Sunday  during  a 
fight  with  a  young  man  brandishing  a  knife 
at  14th  and  Corcoran  Streets  NW. 
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A  gold  bracelet,  a  sUver  iHttoelet,  a  gold 
pin,  two  pair  of  pearl  and  gold  earrtngs.  a 
$500  camera,  assorted  women's  clothing  and 
cosmetics  and  several  credit  cards,  with  a 
total  value  of  $935,  were  stolen  between  8:16 
and  4:16  pjn.  Sunday  from  a  car  belonging 
to  nmarl  Klntlkka,  of  Plalnfield,  NJ..  while 
It  was  parked  In  the  1400  block  of  K  Street 
NW. 

A  total  of  $1,000  In  cash  was  stolen  be- 
tween 3:26  and  4  pjn.  Thursday  from  a  rear 
bedroom  at  the  home  of  Prince  WUUams,  633 
Orleans  PI.  NE,  when  a  glass  door  at  the 
rear  of  his  home  was  broken. 

Two  sable  boa  skins,  valued  at  $336.  a  $1,- 
396  tip  dyed  sable  stole,  and  two  black  and 
white  mink  coats  worth  $3,500  each,  were 
stolen  between  5:36  p.m.  April  7  and  9:30 
ajn.  Friday  from  Eriebacher  Inc.,  1183  Con- 
necticut Ave.,  NW. 

An  undetermined  amount  of  cash  was 
stolen  between  6  pjn.  Saturday  and  13:50 
ajn.  Sunday  from  two  cash  boxes,  three  dgar 
boxes  and  a  safe  Inside  Drugs  Inc.,  801  16th 
St.  NW,  after  the  locks  were  forced  from  the 
safe  and  the  front  door. 

Two  television  sets  and  a  stereo  console 
were  stolen  between  Friday  and  noon  Sunday 
from  Seaton  ElemenUry  School,  10th  Street 
and  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW. 

A  ring,  $45  In  cash,  and  several  bottles  of 
liquor,  with  a  total  value  of  $629,  were  stolen 
between  10  ajn.  and  1:30  p.m.  from  the 
hone  of  Luclvis  Starr,  836  Alllaon  St.  NW. 
The  burglars  entered  by  breaking  through  a 
glass  door  and  ransacked  the  entire  house. 


Hess  gas  station,  4909  Marlboro  Pike,  Coral 
HlUs,  was  held  up  at  3:15  ajn.  by  two  men 
wearing  stocking  masks.  One  of  them 
pointed  a  sawed-off  shotgun  at  the  lone  at- 
tendant, forced  him  to  hand  over  the  money, 
and  drove  from  the  station  In  a  black-and- 
white  car. 

Charles  Funk,  of  Seabrook,  a  driver  for 
Thompson  Dairy,  was  held  up  about  9  ajn. 
while  be  was  driving  his  delivery  trtick  In 
the  4500  block  of  Quarles  Street  NE.  Two 
youths  approached  Funk  and  asked  If  he 
had  any  chocolate  milk.  Then  one  of  them 
pulled  out  a  gun,  placed  It  at  Funk's  side  and 
ordered,  "Throw  everything  In  the  floor  of  the 
truck."  Scooping  up  the  bills,  the  pair  fled 
west  on  45th  Street. 


NEW  REGULATIONS  FROM  INTE- 
RIOR ON  GRANT  CONDITIONS  FOR 
WASTE  TREATMENT  PLANT  CON- 
STRUCTION 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  on  March 
29,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Issued  a 
notice  of  proposed  rulemaking  relating 
to  the  regulations  which  govern  approval 
of  grants  for  the  construction  of  waste 
treatment  plants.  The  Secretary  noted  in 
his  comments  about  the  new  rules,  that 
President  Nixon  proposed  that  adminis- 
trative actions  be  taken  to  assure  that  the 
$10  billion  he  suggested  be  spent  on  waste 
treatment  plant  construction  be  used  ef- 
ficiently and  wisely. 

The  new  regulations  would  require 
that  grants  be  made  only  for  projects 
which  are  included  In  first,  basinwide 
programs  of  pollution  abatement  and 
second.  In  a  metropolitan  or  regional 
plan  for  pollution  abatement.  Third,  no 
grants  could  be  awarded  for  projects 
which  would  become  part  of  a  system  de- 
signed to  handle  Industrial  wastes  rather 
than  wastes  of  the  entire  community, 
metropolitan  area  or  region,  unless  the 
Industrial  wastes  are  pretreated  so  as  not 
to  impair  the  efScient  working  of  the 
plant  and  the  plant  will  operate  imder  an 
equitable  system  of  cost  recovery  with  in- 
dustry assessed  in  a  manner  proportional 
to  the  t3rpe.  load,  and  expense  of  treat- 
ment of  its  waste.  Two  additional  new 
regulations  would  provide  for  annual  in- 
spection of  new  plants  for  the  first  3 
years  of  operation  and  intermittently 
after  that  time,  and  conformity  with  de- 
sign requirements  issued  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the^  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Administration. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  this  kind 
of  energetic  action  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  and  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Administration  Is  admira- 
ble. It  seems  to  me  that  the  Secretary's 
proposed  regulations  are  consistent  with 
congressional  Intention  that  Federal  re- 
sources be  used  In  a  manner  to  assure 
that  the  quality  of  our  Nation's  water- 
ways Is  Improved  and  new  resources  of 
pollution  are  not  allowed  to  proliferate. 
Local  consolidation  of  community  and 
Industrial  wastes  ought  to  secure  more 
efficient  use  of  Federal  funds.  Require- 
ments for  design  and  operation  should 
result  in  the  construction  of  plants  which 
will  in  fact  achieve  the  efficient  treat- 
ment of  wastes. 

Mr.  President,  In  order  that  they  re- 
ceive the  widest  possible  comment  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  the 


proposed  amendments  to  subpart  B,  of 
the  regulations  governing  grants  for 
construction  of  treatment  works,  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoso, 
as  follows: 

SXCBSTABT  HiCKXL  PROPOSXS  NkW  POLLUTION 
CONTXOL    RVLKS    iMFLXlCXNTmO    PSKSIOXNT 

Nixon's  Envisonkxt  Mxssace 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Walter  J.  Hlckel 
announced  today  he  is  Implementing  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  Environmental  Message  with 
proposed  new  water  pollution  controls — In- 
cluding cost  recovery  for  cleanup  of  Indus- 
trial wastes,  and  comprehensive  river  basin 
plans  to  assure  efficient  use  of  Federal  funds. 

"As  the  President  pointed  out,  abating 
some  of  the  pollution  In  a  waterway  Is  a 
waste  of  money  If  new  pollution  comes  In  to 
take  Its  place  and  old  pollution  continues," 
Secretary  Hlckel  said.  "We  have  not  done 
enough  to  see  that  the  cleanup  Is  cotwdl- 
nated. 

"Design  and  operation  of  local  plants  often 
are  Inefficient.  In  some  areas.  Industries  are 
getting  a  free  ride,  and  the  wastes  they  pour 
Into  a  municipal  system  are  not  treated  ade- 
quately." 

The  proposed  new  rules  would  apply  to 
new  construction  grants  to  help  communi- 
ties build  new  treatment  plants. 

In  the  President's  message  to  Congress  for 
a  four-year,  $10  billion  program  to  provide 
modem  municipal  waste  treatment  plants  In 
the  nation,  he  proposed  to  "institute  major 
reforms  ...  by  administrative  action"  to 
ensure  that  new  Federal-aid  money  would 
be  wisely  Invested. 

Secretary  Hlckel  Is  proposing  new  amend- 
ments to  ntle  18  of  the  Code  of  Federal 
Regulations  to  carry  out  this  mandate  for 
administrative  action.  Interested  persons  are 
being  Invited  to  submit  comments  within  46 
days  after  the  proposed  new  rules  are  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Register. 

The  proposed  new  rules  would  require 
that: 

Comprehensive  river  basin -wide  programs 
for  pollution  abatement  must  be  developed, 
and  new  treatment  works  would  have  to  flt 
In  with  such  programs,  as  well  as  vrtth  metro- 
politan and  regional  plans,  to  be  eligible  for 
Federal  aid. 

In  evaluating  new  applications,  the  Com- 
missioner of  Interior's  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Administration  may  demand 
detailed  data  on  the  entire  river  basin's 
sources  of  pollution,  volume  of  discharge 
from  each  source,  character  of  effluent,  pres- 
ent treatment,  water  quality  effect  and  other 
Items. 

No  new  Federal  grant  would  be  made  to 
any  system  designed  to  treat  Industrial 
wastes  only.  If  some  Industrial  wastes  are 
to  be  treated  as  part  of  the  system's  opera- 
tions, industry  would  have  to  pretreat  those 
wastes  to  ensure  th^y  would  not  Interfere 
with  efficient  operation  of  the  community 
system. 

A  system  of  "cost  recovery"  would  be  re- 
quired If  some  industrial  wastes  are  to  be 
treated  In  a  new  plant  built  virlth  federal  aid. 
Such  cost  recovery  by  the  municipality 
would  assess  the  industries  a  share  of  the 
ooerating  costs,  and  coets  of  amortizing  the 
debt,  in  proportion  to  their  contributions  to 
the  total  cost  of  waste  treatment. 

State  water  poUntlon  control  agencies 
must  Inspect  new  federallv-alded  facilities 
for  efficiency  and  economy  at  least  once  each 
year  for  the  first  three  years  of  operation, 
and  periodically  thereafter,  under  standards 
set  by  FWPCA. 

Design  of  any  new  federal-aid  treatment 
plant  would  have  to  be  approved  In  advance 
as  economical,  efficient,  and  effective  under 
FWPCA  requirements. 
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"President  Nixon's  message  stressed  that 
both  new  legislation  and  new  administrative 
action  would  be  needed  to  improve  the  qual- 
ity  of   our   waters,"   Secretary    Hlckel   said. 


3)  Character  of  effiuent.  The  major  char- 
acteristics of  each  such  waste  discharge  to- 
gether with  a  meastirement  of  their  relative 
strength   or   concentrations.   Including   but 


nance  and  expansion  of  such  systems;  com- 
bination or  integration  of  waste  treatment 
facilities  Into  a  waste  treatment  system  so 
as  to  achieve  efficiency  and  economy  of  such 
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SECTION    eOl.SS ^INSPECTIONS 

No  grant  shall  be  made  for  any  project 
unless  the  applicant  assures  the  Commis- 
sioner that  the  State  Water  Pollution  Con- 

♦— rtl    A.TAr>/.TT  wrll  1    1r>cruv»t-   t-hA  trpQtmant   wrvrkR 


Rev.  White  loved  all  men — ^particularly  the 
handicapped  and  the  weak  who  needed  a 
friend  to  hold  out  a  supporting  hand.  His 
kindness  touched  many  known  only  to  him- 
self because  In  his  love  for  all  men  he  never 


search  for  a  cancer  cure.  But  there 
seems  to  be  no  coordinated  effort  to  look 
into  all  of  this  research  to  see  precisely 
where  we  are  In  the  solution   to  the 
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"President  Nixon's  meosage  streasAd  that 
both  new  legislation  and  new  administrative 
action  would  be  needed  to  improve  the  qual- 
ity of  o\ir  waters,"  Secretary  Hlckel  said. 
"These  proposed  new  rules  are  aimed  at  meet- 
ing the  specific  goals  he  outlined  for  ad- 
mlnlstratlve  action. 

"The  Job  ahead  will  be  costly.  We  want  to 
enstire  that  the  Federal  funds  invested  In 
the  cleanup  will  be  spent  effectively  and  fair- 
ly," the  Secretary  said. 

Since  the  construction  grant  aid  program 
began  in  1956.  some  91.5  billion  has  been 
awarded  to  some  9,600  municipalities  and 
sanitary  districts  to  support  construction  of 
$6.6  billion  in  new  and  expanded  facilities  to 
treat  wastes. 

OmAMTS  FOB  CoNsntTrcnoir  or  Tbxaticznt 
WoaKS 

Notice  Is  hereby  given  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  pursuant  to  the  authority 
In  sec.  6.  70  Stat.  503.  as  amended:  33  TT.S.C. 
466e.  proposes  to  amend  Subpart  B  of  Part 
601  by  adding  five  new  sections  to  that  Sub- 
part, and  by  amending  one  of  the  sections 
in  that  Subpart. 

The  proposed  amendments  are  intended  to 
provide  greater  assvirance  that  treatment 
works  for  which  Federal  financial  assistance 
Is  provided  under  this  Subpart  will  more  ef- 
fectively enhance  and  Improve  the  quality 
of  the  water  into  which  such  treatment  works 
will  discharge.  To  achieve  this  greater  assur- 
ance, the  CommlsslQcer  proposes  to  require: 
that  treatment  works  be  Included  In  a  basln- 
wlde  plan  for  pollution  abatement:  that  the 
treatment  works  be  included  In  a  metro- 
politan or  regional  plan  for  poUutlosi  abate- 
ment: and  that  the  treatment  works  be  oper- 
ated In  conformanc*  with  requirements  re- 
lating to  the  treatment  of  industrial  waste: 
and  that  such  treatment  works  be  designed 
and  periodically  Inspected  so  as  to  achieve 
efBciency,  eoonomy,  and  effectiveness. 

Interested  persons  may  submit,  in  tripli- 
cate, written  data,  views  or  arguments  In  re- 
gard to  the  proposed  regulations  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior.  Washington.  DC.  20240. 
All  relevant  material  received  not  later  than 
45  days  after  publication  of  this  notice  will 
be  considered. 

Subpart  B  would  be  amended  by  adding  the 
following  new  sections,  as  follows: 

sacnoH  •01.32 — bash*  contkol 

a)  No  grant  shall  be  made  unless  the  Oom- 
mlssloner  determines,  based  on  information 
the  State,  or  where  appropriate,  the  Inter- 
state agency,  for  the  areas  within  their  re- 
spective Jurisdictions,  furnishes  to  him  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (b)  that  a  project  is  in- 
cluded in  an  effective  basin-wide  {Mtjgram  for 
pollution  abatement. 

b)  In  reaching  such  determination,  the 
Commissioner  may  require  information  in 
such  manner  as  he  prescribes  concerning  the 
total  basin  program,  or  portion  thereof,  as  he 
deems  adequate  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness 
of  the  project.  Such  Information  shall  be 
furnished  within  one  year  of  the  date  of  the 
Commissioner's  request  for  such  information. 
The  Commissioner  may  extend  this  period  for 
proper  cause.  For  this  purpose,  the  affected 
river  basin  waters  shall  be  deemed  not  to 
include  any  waters  outside  the  state  in  which 
the  project  is  located  but  shall  Include  waters 
In  another  state  if  an  interstate  agency  has 
Jurisdiction  of  the  additional  affected  basin 
waters. 

1)  Sources  of  pollution.  An  Identlflcatlon 
list  of  all  slgntflcant  waste  discharges:  munic- 
ipal, industrial,  agricultural  and  others. 

2)  Volume  of  discharge.  The  average  daily 
volume  of  discharge  produced  by  each  waste 
discharger.  Cooling  water,  or  cooling  water 
which  Is  contaminated  by  industrial  waste 
or  sewage  shall  be  reported  separately.  Stotm 
water  and  run-off  and  mixed  storm  water 
and  sewage  shall  be  Identified  and  reported 
separately. 


S)  Character  of  effluent.  The  major  char- 
acteristics of  each  such  waste  discharge  to- 
gether with  a  measitrement  of  their  relative 
strength  or  concentrations,  including  but 
not  limited  to: 

BODS mg'l. 

Color Platinum  Cobalt 

Scale. 

Turbidity Jackson  Candle  Scale . 

Solids mg/1. 

Toxic  Substances 

Metal  Ions mg/1. 

Fluorides mg/1. 

Dissolved  Substances,   ppm. 

Temperature C. 

PH 

Radioactivity Cc/1. 

Chlorides .__.  mg/l. 

Nutrients mg/1. 

4)  Present  treatment.  A  brief  description 
of  the  type  of  treatment  being  given  by  each 
discharger,  together  with  a  statement  of  the 
degree  of  treatment  currently  being  achieved. 

5)  Water  quality  effect.  A  brief  description 
of  the  the  effect  of  discharges  and  abatement 
practices  upon  the  quality  of  the  water  in 
the  basin,  and  the  anticipated  effectiveness 
of  the  proposed  project  in  improving  the 
quality  of  the  water. 

6)  Detailed  abatement  program.  Identify 
all  waste  discharges  for  which  present  treat- 
ment is  less  than  required  by  standards,  or 
which  will  degrade  water  quality  below  stand- 
ards. For  each  such  discharger  so  identified, 
furnish  an  abatement  schedule  containing 
the  following: 

'  1.  Level  of  treatment  to  be  required  ex- 
pressed in  percentage  of  reduction  of  BOD 
and  any  other  significant  parameters  re- 
quired pursuant  to  applicable  Federal.  State 
and  Interstate  laws,  regulations  and  orders. 

~  11.  Volume  of  flow  for  which  waste  treat- 
ment facilities  will  be  designed. 

ill.  Estimated  completion  dates  for  pre- 
liminary plans,  for  final  design,  for  con- 
struction, and  for  operation  of  waste  treat- 
ment facilities. 

"iv.  Estimated  cost  of  design  and  construc- 
Uon  If  available. 

c)  If  the  proposed  project  is  not  Included 
in  an  effective  basin-wide  program  for  pollu- 
tion abatement,  and  the  Commissioner  deter- 
mines that  such  project  will  nevertheless 
effectively  contribute  to  the  Improvement  of 
the  quality  of  the  water  in  the  basin,  he  may 
waive  the  limitation  of  subsection  (a).  In 
making  his  determination  the  Commissioner 
may  require  all  or  a  part  of  the  information 
identified  in  subsection  (b). 

d)  The  Commissioner's  discretion  in  deter- 
mining the  deslrabUty  of  any  project  shall 
not  be  limited  by  any  provision  of  any  basin- 
wide  abatement  program  pursuant  to  this 
section. 

SXCnOlf   so  1.3 3 — BXCIONAI.   AND   MXTBOPOLITAN 
PLAN 

a)  A  grant  for  a  project  shall  not  be  made 
unices  the  Commissioner  determines  that 
such  project  is  included  In  an  effective  met- 
ropolitan or  regional  plan  developed  or  In 
the  process  of  development,  and  certified  by 
the  Governor  as  being  the  official  pollution 
abatement  plan  developed  or  in  the  process 
of  development  for  the  metropolitan  area  or 
region  within  which  the  project  is  proposed 
to  be  constructed. 

b)  In  reaching  such  determination  the 
Commissioner  shall  consider  whether  such 
plan  adequately  takes  into  account:  antici- 
pated growth  of  population  and  economic 
activity  with  reference  to  time  and  location; 
present  and  future  use  and  value  of  the 
waters  within  the  planning  area  for  water 
supplies,  propagation  of  fish  and  wildlife, 
recreational  purposes,  agricultural,  indus- 
trial and  other  legitimate  uses:  adequacy  of 
iSo  waste  collection  systems  in  the  planning 
area  with  reference  to   operation,   mainte- 


nance and  expansion  of  such  systems;  com- 
bination or  Integration  of  waste  treatment 
facilities  Into  a  waste  treatment  system  so 
as  to  achieve  efficiency  and  economy  of  such 
treatment;  practicality  and  feasibility  of 
treating  domestic  and  industrial  waste  in  a 
combined  waste  treatment  facility  or  Inte- 
grated waste  treatment  system;  need  for  and 
capacity  to  decJ  with  waste  from  sewers 
which  carry  storm  water  or  both  storm  water 
and  sewage  or  other  wastes;  waste  discharges 
presently  in,  or  anticipated  for  the  planning 
area;  effect  of  the  propKised  waste  treatment 
facility  upon  the  quality  of  the  water  within 
the  planning  area  with  reference  to  other 
waste  discharges  and  to  applicable  water 
quality  standards. 

c)  If  the  proposed  project  Is  not  Included 
In  an  effective  metropolitan  or  regional  plan 
for  pollution  abatement,  and  the  Commis- 
sioner determines  that  such  project  will 
nevertheless  effectively  contribute  to  the 
improvement  of  the  quality  of  the  water  In 
the  metropolitan  area  or  region,  he  may 
waive  the  limitation  of  subsection  (a).  In 
making  his  determination  the  Commissioner 
may  require  all  or  a  part  of  the  information 
identified  in  subsection   (a). 

d)  The  Commissioner's  discretion  In  de- 
termining the  desirability  of  any  project 
shall  not  be  limited  by  any  provision  of  any 
metropolitan  or  regional  plan  pursuant  to 
this  section. 

SECTION  801.34 — INDUSTUAL  WASTE  TREATMENT 

a)  No  grant  shall  be  made  for  any  project 
if  such  project  is  included  in  a  waste  treat- 
ment system,  determined  by  the  Commis- 
sioner to  be  intended  to  treat  industrial 
waste,  rather  than  the  wastes  of  the  entire 
community,  metropolitan  area,  or  region  con- 
cerned. For  purposes  of  this  section  "waste 
treatment  system"  means  one  or  more  treat- 
ment works  which  provide  Intergrated  waste 
disposal  for  a  community,  metropolitan  area 
or  region. 

b)  If  industrial  waste  is  to  be  Included  in 
the  waste  treated  by  the  proposed  project, 
the  applicant  shall  assure  the  Commissioner 
that  such  applicant  will  require  pretreat- 
ment  ol  Industrial  waste,  which  would  If 
untreated  be  detrimental  to  the  treatment 
works  or  its  proper  and  efficient  operation 
and  maintenance,  or  will  otherwise  prevent 
the  entry  of  such  waste  into  the  treatment 
plant. 

c )  Where  industrial  wastes  are  to  be  treated 
by  the  proposed  project  the  applicant  shall 
assure  the  Commissioner  that  It  has,  or  will 
have  in  effect  when  the  project  will  be  op- 
erated, an  equitable  sjrstem  of  cost  recovery. 
Such  system  of  cost  recovery  may  Include 
user  charges,  connection  fees  or  such  other 
techniques  as  may  be  available  under  State 
and  local  law.  Such  system  shall  provide  for 
am  equitable  assessment  of  costs  whereby 
such  assessments  upon  dischargers  of  indus- 
trial wastes  correspond  to  the  cost  of  the 
waste  treatment,  taking  Into  account  the 
voliune  and  strength  of  the  industrial,  do- 
mestic, commercial  wastes  and  all  other 
waste  discharges  treated,  and  techniques  of 
treatment  required.  Such  cost  recovery  sys- 
tem shall  produce  revenues,  in  proportion  to 
the  percentage  of  indtistrial  wastes,  propor- 
tionately, relative  to  the  total  waste  load  to 
be  treated  by  the  project,  for  the  op)eratlon 
and  maintenance  of  the  treatment  works, 
for  the  amortization  of  the  applicant's  in- 
debtedness for  the  cost  of  such  treatment 
works,  and  for  such  additional  costs  as  may 
be  necessary  to  assure  adequate  waste  treat- 
ment on  a  continuing  basis.  For  purposes  of 
this  section  "Industrial  waste"  shall  mean  the 
waste  discharges  (other  than  domestic  sew- 
age) of  industries  identified  in  the  Standard 
Industrial  Classification  Manual,  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  1967,  as  amended  and  supple- 
mented, under  the  category  "Division  D — 
Manufacturing,"  and  such  other  wastes  as  the 
Commissioner  deems  appropriate  for  pur- 
poses of  this  section. 
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SECTION    801.35 — ^INSPECTIONS 


III 


No  grant  shall  be  made  for  any  project 
unless  the  applicant  assures  the  Commis- 
sioner that  the  State  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Agency  will  inspect  the  treatment  works 
not  less  frequently  than  annually  for  the 
three  years  after  such  treatment  works  are 
constructed  and  periodically  thereafter  to 
determine  whether  such  treatment  works 
are  operated  and  maintained  in  an  efficient, 
economic  and  effective  manner,  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  such  requirements  as  the 
Commissioner  from  time  to  time  may  pub- 
lish concerning  methods,  techniques  and 
practices  for  economic,  efficient  and  effective 
operation  and  maintenance  Of  treatment 
works. 

SECTION    601.38 — DESIGN 

No  grant  shall  be  made  for  any  project 
unless  the  Commissioner  determines  that 
the  proposed  treatment  wc»'ks  are  designed 
BO  as  to  achieve  economy,  efficiency  and  ef- 
fectiveness in  Improving  the  quality  of  the 
water  into  which  such  treatment  works  will 
dlschairge;  and  that  the  applicant  will  meet 
such  requirements  as  the  Commissioner 
may  publish  from  time  to  time  oonceming 
treatment  works  design  so  as  to  achieve  effi- 
ciency, economy  and  effectiveness  In  waste 
treatment. 

Subpart  B  would  be  further  amended  by 
adding  to  subsection  (c)  of  section  601.25 
a  new  subparagraph  (3)  as  follows: 

(3)  Such  project  is  included  in  a  bastn- 
wlde  program  for  pollution  control  In  ac- 
cordance with  section  601.32  of  this  Sub- 
paii:,  and  such  project  is  Included  in  a  met- 
ropolitan or  regional  plan  for  pollution 
abatement  in  accordaoice  with  section  601.33 
of  this  Sub|>art. 

Subpart  B  would  be  further  amended  by 
renumbering  subparagraph  (3)  of  subsection 
601.25  (c)  as  subparagraph  (4);  and  by 
changing  the  reference  to  subparagraph  (3) 
In  the  proviso  following  such  subparagraph 
(3)  to  subparagraph  (4). 

Walter  J.  Hickel, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


TRIBUTES  TO  REV.  RALPH  E. 
WHITE 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  with  the 
recent  death  of  Rev.  Ralph  E.  White,  the 
people  of  P^ederick,  Md.,  lost  a  real 
friend,  leader,  and  counselor.  In  tribute 
to  Dr.  White's  life  and  contributions  to 
his  community,  fitting  memorials  are 
being  established  by  two  of  the  local 
service  organizations  to  which  he  gave 
so  much  of  his  time,  interest,  and  in- 
spiration. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  letters  to  Mrs. 
White  from  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Monocacy  GKxMlwill  Industries  and  the 
board  of  Counseling  Services,  Inc.,  of 
Frederick,  describing  Dr.  White's  con- 
tributions to  these  two  organizations  and 
the  memorials  which  they  plan  to  estab- 
lish. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Goodwill  Industries,  Inc. 
Frederick,  Md.,  Decem1>er  22, 1969. 
Mrs.  Ralph  E.  White, 
Frederick,  Md. 

Dear  Mrs.  White:  The  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Monocacy  Goodwill  Industries  ex- 
tends its  deepest  sympathy  to  you  and  your 
family  upon  the  death  of  your  husband. 
Rev.  Ralph  E.  White. 

As  Chairman  of  our  Board  of  Directors,  he 
brought  to  our  organization  the  inspiration 
and  guidance  which  has  led  to  the  creation 
of  an  Independent  agency. 


Rev.  White  loved  all  men — ^particularly  the 
handicapped  and  the  weak  who  needed  a 
friend  to  hold  out  a  supporting  hand.  His 
kindness  touched  many  known  only  to  him- 
self because  In  his  love  for  all  men  be  never 
betrayed  a  Confidence. 

As  a  fitting^  tribute  to  your  husband,  the 
members  of  the  Board  of  the  Monocacy 
Goodwill  desires  to  establish  a  memorial  to 
be  called. 

The  Rev.  Ralph  E.  White  Chapel  Meeting 
Room  in  the  proposed  new  Goodwill  Build- 
ing. A  special  fund  will  be  raised  and  set 
aside  for  this  purpose. 
Sincerely  yours, 
Edward   H.   Henkler,   Carl  V.   Weakley, 
Walter  W.  Kirk,  Jr.,  Paul  E.  Henninger, 
Sr.,  Mrs.  H.  Albert  Dean,  Mrs.  Donald 

C.  Pish  (Aux.  pres.),  Norman  W.  Todd, 
Rev.  Gordon  h.  Wilson,  Richard  T. 
Hammons,  J.  R.  Ramsbury,  Jr.,  Melvln 
H.  Zimmerman,  W.  Jerome  Offutt.  Jay 

D.  Kline. 

Counseling  Services,  Inc., 
Frederick,  Md.,  March  3. 1970. 
Mrs.  Ralph  E.  White, 
Frederick,  Md. 

Dear  Mrs.  Whtte:  It  is  my  privilege  as  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  Counsel- 
ing Services,  Inc.,  to  share  with  you  its  action 
taken  in  establishing  a  memorial  to  your  late 
husband,  our -beloved  and  Interested  friend. 
Dr.  Ralph  E.  White.  Following  are  excerpts 
from  a  reoommendation  adopted  unani- 
mously on  February  2: 

"Our  loes  of  Dr.  Ralph  E.  White  takes  from 
our  board  one  of  the  staunohest  supporters 
that  Counseling  Services,  Inc.,  has  had  since 
its  Inception.  Throughout  the  first  ten  years 
of  Its  growth,  Dr.  White  was  always  faithfully 
involved  In  providing  for  this  community  a 
resource  of  counseling  help  which  he  believed 
many  people  needed. 

As  a  Christian  minister  he  certainly  was 
not  unmindful  of  what  the  church  has  to 
offer  in  counseling;  as  a  dtlzen  active  In  pub- 
lic affairs  (government  and  otherwise)  he 
saw  the  responsibility  of  government  to  pro- 
vide service  such  as  that  given  by  our  local 
Mental  Health  clinic.  However,  he 'saw,  too, 
the  need  for  a  community  based  service  that 
would  fill  in  the  gap  between  these  two. 

As  board  member,  president,  and  some- 
times as  the  acting  counselor  himself,  he 
sought  to  promote  this  service. 

Widely  loved  in  the  community,  he  left  an 
influence  that  need  not  be  entirely  lost  to  us 
or  the  public,  and  which  Ve  as  his  friends 
and  co-workers  may  be  InsrtTximental  In  con- 
tinuing. 

It  Is  with  all  this  In  mind  that  the  Board  of 
Counseling  Services,  Inc.,  hereby  establishes 
the  Ralph  E.  White  Memorial  Library:  a  ool- 
lectlon  of  books  in  the  counseling  field,  both 
practical  and  Inspirational,  to  be  kept  In  the 
office  of  Counseling  Services,  Inc." 

In  publicizing  this  action  we  plan  to  make 
It  known  to  the  public  that  this  is  a  memo- 
rial to  which  individuals  or  groups  may  con- 
tribute and  one  from  which  individuals  and 
groups  may  borrow  and  benefit.  It  Is  our 
intention  that  books  in  this  library  wUl  be 
made  available  to  schools,  Sunday  School 
classes,  church  and  dvlc  organizations.  We 
feel  that  this  would  be  an  ongoing  living 
memorial. 

We  hope  that  you  agree  with  the  board 
Vha,t  this  action  is  definitely  in  keeping  with 
Dr.  White's  own  personality  and  interests. 
Sincerely, 

Kay  Young  Mackley 
(Mrs.  Meredith  H.  Mackley), 
Library  Committee  Chairman. 


SKIN  TEST  IS  GUIDE  TO  SURVIVAL 
IN  CERTAIN  FORMS  OP  CANCER 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  we 
all  know  that  many  different  researchers 
are  making  significant  headway  in  their 


search  for  a  cancer  cure.  But  there 
seems  to  be  no  coordinated  effort  to  look 
into  all  of  this  research  to  see  precisely 
where  we  are  in  the  solution  to  the 
cancer  riddle  and  what  more  needs  to  be 
done  to  conquer  this  dreaded  disease. 
The  lack  of  answers  to  these  questions 
Is  precisely  what  prompted  me  and  46  of 
my  Senate  colleagues  to  sponsor  Senate 
Resolution  376  to  study  research  activi- 
ties to  ascertain  the  causes  of  cancer  and 
develop  a  cure  for  it. 

Fortunately,  we  have  made  some  prog- 
ress in  this  area.  In  recent  weeks  I  have 
read  with  much  interest  that  the  time, 
money,  and  effort  devoted  to  the  war  on 
cancer  is  beginning  to  pay  off.  For  in- 
stance, the  prognosis  is  good  for  a  cancer 
vaccine  by  1973.  And  there  are  encour- 
aging signs  that  leukemia  is  in  retreat. 

Just  last  week  I  read  an  article  written 
by  Lawrence  K.  Altman  and  published  in 
the  New  York  Times  of  March  24  to  the 
effect  that  two  research  doctors  at  the 
National  Cancer  Institute  have  reported 
that  a  cancer  patient's  reaction  to  an 
experimental  skin  test  correlated  closely 
with  his  ability  to  survive  some  forms  of 
malignancy.  The  result  of  such  a  test 
might  well  be  used  in  conjimction  with 
other  tests  to  determine  whether  surgery 
is  necessary  to  treating  a  cancer  patient. 
The  results  of  this  study  strengthen  the 
supposition  that  an  individual's  im- 
munologic protection  system  is  very  im- 
portant in  the  control  of  cancer. 

•Mr.  President,  I  feel  certain  that  Mr 
Altman's  article  would  be  of  interest  to 
every  Senator.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
asfcdlows: 

Skin  Test  Guide  in  Cancer  Cases — Reaction 

Hmjts  Correlation  With  Factor  of  Survival 

(By  Lawrence  K.  Altman) 

San  Antonio,  Tex.,  March  23. — Two  Na- 
tional Cancer  Institute  research  doctors  re- 
ported here  today  that  a  cancer  patient's 
reaction  to  an  experimental  skin  test  cor- 
related closely  with  his  ability  to  survive 
some  forms  of  malignancy. 

Dr.  Frederick  R.  Ellber  and  Dr.  Donald  L. 
Morton  presented  their  findings  at  the  Amer- 
ican Cancer  Society's  12th  science  writers 
seminar. 

The  test,  which  does  not  diagnose  cancer. 
Is  one  of  many  that  doctors  are  trying  to 
develop  to  better  understand  and  then  con- 
trol cancer. 

At  some  future  date.  Dr.  Ellber  said  In 
an  interview,  the  test,  pending  further  study, 
may  help  guide  physicians'  recommendations 
for  surgery  on  a  cancer  patient.  In  making 
such  therapeutic  decisions,  however,  doc- 
tors do  not  rely  on  any  single  test.      V 

Results  of  the  skin  test  study,  dohe  at 
the  Cancer  Institute  In  Bethesda,  Md.,  the 
doctors  said,  strengthens  the  supposition 
that  an  individual's  immunologic  protection 
system  is  "very  important  in  the  control  of 
malignancy."  This  avenue  of  research  has 
been  of  increasing  Interest  to  scientists  In 
the  last  15  years. 

cutaneous  SENSmVITT 

Doctors  have  long  known  that  skin  tests 
can  disclose  a  phenomenon  called  delayed 
cutaneous  sensitivity.  This  principle,  for  ex- 
ample, is  applied  in  the  skin  test  often  used 
to  detect  tuberculosis. 

The  researchers  said  that  their  study, 
however,  represented  the  first  time  that  this 
type  of  test  had  been  done  prospectively, 
that  is  before  and  after,  a  patient  had  sur- 
gery. 
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Normally,  an  Individual  responds  to  the 
InJecUon  of  a  foreign  material,  or  antigen, 
with  a  protective,  or  Immimologlc,  reaction. 


contest  sponsored  by  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  last  month  and  represented 
Maryland  in  the  national  contest.  While  rep- 


"Part  of  the  great  division  In  our  country 
today  Is  caused  by  large  numbers  of  people 
acting  in  protest,  while  the  silent  majority 
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I  am  afraid  that,  with  continued  inac- 
tion by  the  admini^U-ation.  this  will  not 
ho  the  case.  I 


article  of  AprU  3.  1970,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 


administration,  the  creation  of  contact  cen- 
ters was  a  first  step. 

"On  March  18,  1968,  a  contact  center  was 
opened  here  In  Baltimore,  1  of  only  30  at 
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Nonnftlly.  an  Individual  rasponda  to  the 
InJecUon  of  a  foreign  material,  or  antigen, 
with  a  protective,  or  immunologic,  reaction. 
Lack  of  such  an  immunologic  reaction  Is 
called  anergy. 

The  researchers  tested  such  anergic 
patients  with  several  types  of  cancer.  These 
Included  squamous  cell  carcinomas  of  the 
head,  neck  and  cervix:  stln  tumors,  called 
malignant  melanomas:  and  bone  and  muscle 
tumors,  called  sarcomas. 

coaBKTATioN  wrrH  tbst 

Such  anergic  patients,  the  researchers 
found,  had  "an  extremely  poor  prognosis" 
from  their  cancer.  The  exception,  for  un- 
known reasons,  were  the  patients  with  sar- 
comas. 

The  researcheiv  had  placed  a  measured 
dose  of  3-4  dlnltro  chlorobenxene  (DNCB), 
waited  two  weeks,  and  reapplied  a  smaller 
amount  of  the  same  chemical.  Then  they 
examined  for  the  presence  or  absence  of  a 
red  skin  reaction. 

They  found  that  96  per  cent  of  normal 
persons  used  for  control  purposes  had 
responded  with. a  red  reaction.  Seventy  of 
110  cancer  patients  for  whom  surgery  had 
been  recommened,  or  65  per  cent,  had  a 
positive  test  At  sffrgery.  63  of  these  70.  or  90 
per  cent,  remained  free  of  detectable  cancer 
for  at  least  six  months. 

In  contrast,  39  of  the  40  persons  who  had 
negative  skin  reactions  either  had  tumors 
80  extensive  that  they  were  unremovable  at 
their  caftjcers  recurred  shortly  thereafter. 

"Whether  the  Immunologic  deficit — 
anergy — preceded  and  possibly  facilitated  the 
spread  of  tumor."  the  researchers  said,  "or 
whether  the  anergy  Is  the  result  of  the 
metastases  [spread  of  cancer)   Is  unknown." 

The  anergy  test  described  at  this  seminar 
la  but  one  of  several  that  doctors  will  Investi- 
gate for  several  years  to  answer  such  ques- 
tions and  to  solve  the  rlddlea  of  cancer. 


SUSAN  BUSSE  WINS  MARYLAND'S 
VFW  VOICE  OP  DEMOCRACY  CON- 
TEST 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President  at  the 
annual  national  conference  of  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars,  recognition  was 
given  to  the  State  winners  of  the  VPWs 
23d  annual  Voice  of  Democracy  contest. 
Maryland  was  very  capably  represented 
by  the  State  winner.  Miss  Susan  Busse. 
of  Bowie,  who  had  been  sponsored  in 
the  contest  by  VFW  Post  381  of  Bowie. 

I  extend  my  congratulations  to  Susan 
and  all  of  the  other  young  Americans 
who  participated  in  this  constructive 
contest.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  text  of  Susan's 
speech  and  an  article  on  the  contest, 
written  by  Mrs.  Phyllis  OTJeil.  of  the 
County  News  of  Lanham.  Md. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro. 
VFW  WiNKxas  Tona  Dxstbxct  of  CoLtnau: 

SxTBAif  "BaoKX  Uf"  Whxh  Nnoif  Shook 

HxB  Hamb 

(By  Phyllis  CNell) 

"^our  attitude  toward  life  Is  really  what 
makes  life",  says  Susan  Busse,  15.  of  4008 
Woodrow  Lane  In  Bowie.  "I  knew  what  It  was 
to  exercise  Irlendllneas,  but  I  honestly  dldnt 
realize."  she  continued,  "how  important  It 


Suaan  and  53  other  young  people,  one  from 
Mcb  state,  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the 
Pacific  Area,  have  Just  had  an  experience 
that  will  be  a  warm  memory  for  them  for 
the  rest  of  their  lives. 

A  sophomore  at  Bowie  High  School.  Suaan 
won  the  23rd  Annual  Voice  of  Democracy 


contest  sponsored  by  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  last  month  and  represented 
Maryland  In  the  national  contest.  While  rep- 
resenting the  state,  she  was  treated  to  an 
expense  paid  trip  to  Washington.  DC. 

The  five  national  winners  were  named  dur- 
ing the  6-day  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  Con- 
ference and  although  Susan  wasnt  one  of 
the  top  victors  and  her  trip  took  her  only  a 
few  miles  from  her  home  town,  the  young 
Bowie  lass  was  Impressed  and  wouldn't  have 
traded  a  minute  of  It. 

Last  week  Susan  met  with  the  senators 
from  her  state.  Sen.  Charles  McC.  Mathlas. 
R-Md..  and  Sen.  Joseph  D.  Tydlngs.  D-Md. 
She  also  "broke-up"  at  meeting  President 
Richard  M.  Nixon. 

Noting  that  she  Is  a  little  embarrassed  at 
the  whole  thing,  Susan  described  meeting  the 
President. 

A  Congressional  dinner  was  held  at  the 
Sheraton-Park  Hotel  where  contestants  and 
members  of  the  VFW  Poets  throughout  the 
country  had  taken  1100  rooms. 

The  guest  of  honor  for  the  dinner,  which 
hosted  a  couple  thousand  guests,  was  the 
President  and  he  greeted  each  state  Voice  of 
Democracy  winner.  When  he  got  to  Susan 
and  he  told  her  he  knew  where  Bowie  was, 
she  recalls  smiling  and  then  crying  uncon- 
trollably. She  explains  that  she  knew  she 
couldnt  ask  for  the  President's  autograph 
and  realized  that  she  had  asked  no  one  to 
take  her  picture  at  the  precise  moment  when 
he  shook  her  hand. 

"There  must  have  been  a  thousand  pic- 
tures snapped",  she  squealed,  "and  I  forgot 
my  camera." 

A  new  philosophy  of  life  has  been  learned 
through  her  experiences  of  the  past  few 
months.  Susan  reveals  a  new  awareness  of 
people  and  the  sensitivity  Involved. 

This  dedicated  young  American  will  be 
going  to  Dallas  In  June,  compliments  of 
Bowie  VFW  Post  381  which  sponsored  her  In 
tb«  oociteat. 

During  the  trip  to  Texas.  Susan  and  other 
young  people  like  her  will  meet  with  50 
prominent  Americans  in  different  fields. 

With  almost  no  fanfare  at  all.  this  young 
Bowie  sophomore  and  the  other  53  dedicated 
young  Americans  like  her  have  gone  back  to 
their  homes  and  their  schools.  For  posterity 
Is  her  speech  which  won  her  the  right  to 
represent  the  state  of  Maryland.  The  text 
follows: 

"VUIDOlf '8  CHALLZNOX 

"Today,  more  than  ever,  the  words  "Free- 
dom's Challenge'  have  a  significant  meaning. 
Perhaps  at  no  time  in  history  has  the  chal- 
lenge been  so  great! 

"In  America,  as  well  as  In  other  parts  of 
the  world,  people  are  crying  out  for  their 
own  freedoms:  freedom  to  Uve  without  dis- 
crimination, freedom  to  speak  out,  freedom 
to  resist  the  draft,  freedom  to  ptroteet — either 
for  or  against  the  government — and  so  on. 

"American  citizens.  In  particular,  are  ex- 
tremely concerned  with  their  rights  of  free- 
dom. We  are  proud  that  we  have  our  free- 
doms, guaranteed  by  the  Bill  of  Rights  and 
enforced  by  the  law.  Both  the  'dlssentor' 
and  the  "patriot'  have  a  common  ground: 
they  each  want  their  own  freedom — ^tbe 
right  to  do  as  they  please. 

"The  'patriot'  fears  communism  or  fascism. 
These  very  words  make  him  tense  and  filled 
with  hate  or  fear — fear  that  through  these 
forces  he  may  lose  his  right  of  freedom. 

"The  'dissenter'  feels  that  he  will  lose  his 
rights  of  freedom  too,  but  perhaps  his  fears 
are  not  so  much  for  communism  or  fascism 
but  rather  that  he  la  losing  his  freedom  to  do 
as  be  pleases,  perhaps  not  to  fight  If  he 
dealres. 

"I  believe  that  wa  should  fear  division  of 
our  own  people  more  than  the  outalde  forces 
such  as  communism  or  fascism.  For.  If  we  are 
united,  we  will  not  fall  to  thaae  forces,  but 
we  will  overcome  them — tofetber. 


"Part  of  the  great  division  In  our  country 
today  Is  caused  by  large  numbers  of  people 
acting  m  protest,  while  the  silent  majority 
are  apathetic.  We  want  our  rights;  we  value 
our  freedoms;  but.  some  of  us  are  not  willing 
to  sacrifice  or  speak  out  for  them. 

"It  Is  easy  to  condemn  others — easy  to  say 
that  others  are  doing  nothing — but  how 
about  you? 

"Have  you  ever  caught  yourself  merely 
reciting  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance  without 
thinking  of  what  you  are  saying?  Or  have 
you  ever  checked  a  box  in  front  of  a  candi- 
date's name — without  being  well  versed  con- 
cerning this  man's  view  on  controversial 
Issues — and  then  even  dlsnUss  the  action  by 
saying.  'One  vote's  not  that  important  any- 
way.' This  U  apathy.  Tou  see.  It's  not  only 
other  people. 

"We  must  overcome  our  apathetic  feelings 
and  replace  them  with  enthusiasm.  It  Is  trus 
that  we  have  these  rights  of  freedom  now. 
but  If  we  don't  take  the  necessary  precau- 
tions, we  wont  have  them  for  long. 

"It  Is  our  generation's  responsibility  to 
retain  our  national  heritage — to  protect  It. 
We  must  meet  this  challenge  with  determi- 
nation and  courage — the  kind  that  Is  only 
developed  when  each  Individual  searches  his 
own  soul  for  answers,  then  shares  his  an- 
swers with  others. 

"This.  In  my  opinion.  Is  freedom's  chal- 
lenge. The  challenge  of  uniting  to  cherish 
and  protect  the  very  freedoms  we  now  enjoy." 


ECONOMIC  INACTION— 
PATH  TO  DISASTER 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  last  week  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment announced  that  the  rate  of  unem- 
ployment continued  to  rise  during  March 
and  now  stands  at  4.4  percent. 

This  Is  the  highest  level  in  4%  years. 
The  increase  in  imemplojrment  during 
the  first  4  months  of  this  year  wai>  near- 
ly 1  percent,  the  greatest  quarterly  in- 
crease since  1960.    V 

These  statistics,  combined  with  other 
discouraging  economic  indicators,  should 
stand  as  a  clear  warning  that  the  eco- 
nomic path  being  followed  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon  and  his  advisers  could  lead  to 
disaster. 

Since  Mr.  Nixon  took  office  the  rate  of 
unemployment  has  increased  more  than 
1  percent.  The  total  number  of  people 
unemployed  has  increased  more  than  1 
million.  This  means  that  700,000  adult 
men,  280,000  adult  women,  and  69,000 
teenagers  who  could  have  foimd  Jobs 
when  Mr.  Nixon  took  office  are  now  un- 
able to  find  work. 

Every  economic  signpost  told  us  this 
situation  was  developing.  Statistics  for 
manufacturing,  retail  sales,  and  hous- 
ing starts  pointed  toward  a  recession. 

In  February,  industrial  production  de- 
clined for  the  7th  month  In  a  row.  Hous- 
ing starts  that  month  were  more  than 
18  percent  below  the  level  of  February 
1969.  In  real  figures,  our  gross  nationiJ 
product  declined  during  the  Isist  quar- 
ter of  1969.  When  the  figures  for  the  first 
quarter  of  this  year  are  released,  they 
will  almost  certainly  show  a  further 
decline. 

Some  economists  would  then  say  that 
the  country  is  in  a  recession,  at  least  in 
the  most  technical  sense  of  the  word. 

If  the  downward  trendy  would  stop 
there,  if  imemployment  would  not  get 
any  worse,  then  perhaps  there  would  be 
no  impelling  cause  for  great  alarm.  But 
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I  am  afraid  that,  with  continued  inac- 
tion by  the  admini^txatlon,  this  will  not 
be  the  case. 

The  President's  top  economic  adviser, 
Paul  McCracken,  has  already  predicted 
unemployment  will  increase  to  around  5 
percent  by  next  fall.  Some  observers 
foresee  an  increase  to  6  percent  by  the 
end  of  the  year. 

If  these  predictions  are  allowed  to 
come  true  it  would  be  a  very  real  and 
very  great  tragedy  for  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  Americans.  It  would  be  a 
tragedy  for  the  men  who  could  not  sup- 
port their  families.  It  would  be  a  trag- 
edy for  working  mothers  who  could  not 
buy  food  for  their  children.  It  would  be 
a  tragedy  for  the  teenagers  who  are  left 
to  Idle  their  time  away  on  the  streets. 

Adding  to  this  concern  Is  the  fact  that, 
while  the  opportunities  to  earn  a  living 
are  decreasing,  the  cost  of  living  con- 
tinues to  increase.  Despite  blithe  state- 
ments about  inflation  having  been  de- 
feated, the  fact  is  that  Inflation  con- 
tinues to  grow.  Since  Mr.  Nixon  took  of- 
fice the  rate  of  Increase  in  the  cost  of 
Uvlng  has  doubled,  and  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  has  gone  up  more  than  8  per- 
cent. 

The  grim  prospect  of  simultaneous  re- 
cession and  Inflation  will  very  shortly 
be  a  reality  if  Mr.  Nixon  continues  to  fol- 
low the  ruinous  policy  of  economic  inac- 
tion I  urge  the  President  to  act  posi- 
tively to  meet  these  problems  so  that 
thousands  of  Americans  will  not  have  to 
pay  the  price  of  his  inaction. 


ill 


VA  CONTACT  CENTERS— THE 
BALTIMORE  OFFICE 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  this  past 
month.  President  Nixon  signed  Into  law 
the  Veterans  Education  and  Training  As- 
sistance Amendments  Act  of  1970.  The 
act  recognizes  the  special  problems  faced 
by  the  yoimg  man  reentering  civilian  life 
today.  It  begins  to  face  the  need  for  spe- 
clsJlzed  education  programs.  Moreover,  it 
seeks  to  expand  the  outreach  service  pro- 
gram of  the  Veterans'  Administration. 

But,  our  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  veteran 
will  fall  If  the  returnee  is  not  made  aware 
dl  his  opportunities  under  the  law  and 
If  he  is  not  encouraged  to  participate. 

The  recent  repwrt  of  the  President's 
Committee  on  the  Vietnam  Veteran 
recognized  both  our  special  obligation  to 
add  those  who  have  served  and  our  need 
to  improve  that  assistsmce.  Many  of  their 
recommendations  were  Included  in  the 
recent  bill.  Many  have  been  introduced 
in  recent  days. 

In  Baltimore,  an  officer  In  charge  of 
the  Veterans  Assistance  Center,  a  division 
of  the  VA  Contact  Center,  has  done  much 
on  his  own  to  reach  the  soldier  soon  to  be 
discharged.  Mr.  Samuel  R.  Magglo  spent 
4  months  in  Vietnam  in  an  effort  to 
stress  to  the  GI  well  before  his  separa- 
tion the  services  available  to  a  veteran. 
The  work  of  Mr.  Maggio  at  his  Baltimore 
office  has  been  translated  into  a  national 
program. 

I  recommend  a  feature  article  from  the 

Evening  Sim  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  citing  the 

procedures  of  the  VA  Contact  Center  as 

well  as  Mr.  Maggie's  own  work. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 


article  of  AprU  3, 1970,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R«cord, 
as  follows: 
"A  ORATxruL  Nation  Wants  To  Do  Aix  It 

Can":  Baltimobxan's  Efforts  To  Am  Virr- 

NAJC    VrrxKANS    DrvxiiOP    Into    National 

Assistance  Progbam 

(By  Frederick  A.  Judd) 

Thanks  to  the  initial  efforts  of  a  Baltl- 
morean,  a  plan  to  help  the  returning  Viet- 
nam veteran  has  become  a  national  program. 

He  Is  Samuel  R.  Magglo,  officer  In  charge 
of  the  Veterans  Assistance  Center,  a  division 
of  the  Veterans  Administration  Contact 
Center  here. 

Mr.  Magglo  was  one  of  two  members  of 
the  Veterans  Administration  sent  to  Vietnam 
to  speak  to  OI's  ending  tours  of  duty  and 
soon  to  be  discharged  from  service. 

The  program  was  an  ail-out  effort  by  the 
United  States  to  stress  to  OI's  well  before 
their  time  of  separation  from  the  service 
that,  as  Mr.  Magglo  put  It,  "a  grateful  nation 
wants  to  do  what  It  can  for  the  returning 
veteran." 

Other  VA  agenU  later  carried  the  same 
message  to  the  veteran  separation  centers 
around  the  United  States. 

rOUB-MONTB  ASSIGNMENT 

Mr.  Magglo,  now  back  at  his  desk  In  the 
Federal  Building,  spent  four  months  at  his 
Vietnam  assignment,  often  flying  by  helicop- 
ter or  other  aircraft  to  talk  to  military  vmlts. 

Emphasis  was  put  on  those  yfiuths  who 
had  not  gained  a  high  school  diploma  l)e- 
cause  they  are  the  ones  who  have  the  most 
trouble  getting  Jobs,  Mr.  Magglo  said. 

Now  there  are  100  depttfture  points  and 
about  a  dozen  VA  representatives  to  give 
orientation  talks  to  the  forces  In  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Magglo  said  he  talked  to  a  total  of 
33.000  men  In  1967.  These  were  In  groups  of 
as  few  as  10  to  13  to  as  many  as  450. 

PERSONAL  COtTNSELINC 

In  a  visit  to  an  evacuation  hospital  near 
Hue.  Mr.  Magglo  talked  to  hundreds  of  serv- 
icemen as  he  toured  the  wards,  giving  per- 
sonal covmsellng  as  well  as  orientation  talks. 

Since  that  time,  Mr.  Magglo  said,  the  VA 
has  talked  to  more  than  a  half-million  OI's 
In  Vietnam. 

Sometimes  the- talks  were  Interrupted,  Mr. 
Magglo  recalled. 

"One  day  a  VA  agent  and  a  OI  were  sitting 
on  stools  In  a  native  hut  when  the  military 
unit  In  the  village  came  xinder  heavy  attack," 
he  said.  "The  concussion  knocked  both  of 
them  off  their  stools.  After  reseating  them- 
selves, they  resumed  their  conversation." 

Mr.  Magglo  recalls  many  amusing  ance- 
dotes. 

"A  top  sergecmt  Introduced  me  to  his  men 
like  a  prize-fight  announcer,"  Mr.  Magglo 
said.  "The  sergeant,  who  was  a  real  tough 
guy  hlmseU,  said:  "All  right,  you  guys,  now 
I  want  you  to  pay  attention  to  this  man  here. 
Battling  Sam  Magglo,  156  pounds  of  fighting 
fury  from  the  Veterans  Administration  In 
Baltimore.' 

"ThU  really  brought  a  roar  of  laughter 
from  the  boys,"  Mr.  Magglo  said. 

GREETED  WITH  PUZZLEMENT 

Often  Mr.  Magglo's  appearance  was  greeted 
with  puzzlement,  he  recalled.  "Many  of  them 
couldn't  understand  why  I  would  come  aU 
the  way  over  to  Vietnam,"  he  said. 

"  'What  are  you  trying  to  run  away  from, 
anyway,'  "  one  OI  asked. 

"  'You  mean  you  volunteered  to  come  over 
to  this  place?' "  was  another  question  posed 
by  a  QI. 

Back  in  the  states,  an  all-out  effort  to  aid 
the  returning  serviceman  goes  on. 

"For  years  the  Veterans  Administration  sat 
back  and  waited  for  people  to  come  to  them," 
Mr.  Magglo  said.  Then  during  the  Johnson 


administration,  the  creation  of  contact  cen- 
ters was  a  first  step. 

"On  March  18,  1968,  a  contact  center  was 
opened  here  In  Baltimore,  1  of  only  30  at 
that  time,"  Mr.  Magglo  said.  "It  was  a  pUot 
program  then,"  he  added.  "Now  there  are 
more  than  70  such  centers." 

To  facilitate  the  new  concept  of  going  out 
to  reach  the  veteran,  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment arranged  for  the  VA  tp  get  a  copy  of 
every  veteran's  separation  document,  includ- 
ing his  home  address. 

A  national  center  at  Austin,  Texas,  gets 
the  separation  paper  copies.  The  center  then 
sends  each  veterans  literature  on  VA  benefits 
available  as  well  as  Job  opporttmltles. 

This  literature  goes  out  along  with  a  letter 
welcoming  the  veteran  home  and  providing 
him  with  the  address  of  his  local  VA  ofBce 
and  telephone  number. 

FOLLOWXTF  LmZB 

Three  weeks  later,  Mr.  Magglo  said,  the 
same  material  Is  sent  out  again,  saying  "glad 
that  you're  home"  and  again  pointing  out 
that  VA  help  Is  available. 

Also  processed  at  the  center  In  Austin  and 
gathered  for  distribution  to  area  VA  contact 
centers  are  those  veterans  classified  as  "edu- 
cationally disadvantaged" — servicemen  who 
have  not  finished  high  school. 

Each  contact  center  gets  a  separate  cazd 
listing  each  such  serviceman  In  his  area. 

When  the  system  first  went  Into  effect, 
home  visits  were  made  as  soon  as  a  card  was 
received,  Mr.  Magglo  said.  But  that  approach 
has  since  been  curtailed,  be  said. 


SETS  XTF  APPOINTMENT 

Now  a  serviceman  Is  sent  a  letter  setting 
up  an  appwlntment  time  at  the  contact  cen- 
ter. Two  weeks  later.  If  the  appointment  Is 
not  kept,  a  second  letter  offering .  another 
appointment — at  the  contact  office,  at  the 
serviceman's  home  or  at  his  place  of  em- 
ployment— ^Is  mailed  by  the  contact  office. 

Mr.  Magglo  and  Edward  D.  Green,  a  vet- 
erans benefits  specialist  attached  to  the  con- 
tacts office,  also  have  put  together  their  own 
Job  bank. 

"We  started  It,"  Mr.  Magglo  said,  "after 
many  employers  began  calling  to  offer  Jobs 
to  returning  veterans." 

Mr.  Magglo  cited  a  recent  example  of  a 
Job  bank  success  story. 

"A  tUe-laylng  firm  caUed,  askln|^ar  a 
supervisor  to  keep  a  check  on  several^lmul- 
taneous  Jobs,"  Mr.  Magglo  said. 

SERGEANT    GETS   JOB 

"A  few  days  after  the  firm  called,  a  former 
master  sergeant  walked  Into  our  office.  We 
sent  >'«m  over.  They  were  very  pleased.  He 
was  hired.  And  since  then,  we've  sent  him 
8  or  10  men.  He's  doing  his  own  hiring  now." 

A  disabled  veteran  who  can't  do  his  former 
Job  or  who  would  have  difficulty  getting 
other  employment  Is  eligible  for  special  vo- 
cational training. 

The  vocational  counseling  and  training  ad- 
justment section  of  the  VA  takes  care  o£ 
such  men,  Mr.  Maggio  said. 

Have  the  orientation  talks  In  Vletman 
helped  VA  agents  In  their  Job  In  this  coun- 
try? 

Mr.  Magglo  Is  convinced  that  the  trips  by 
VA  agents  to  South  Vietnam  "do  a  lot  of 
good,  both  for  our  agents  and  for  the  service- 
men. 

"The  men  serving  In  Vietnam  are  affected 
by  and  definitely  benefit  from  the  amount 
of  attention  piUd  to  them,"  he  said. 

"In  fact,"  Mr.  Magglo  added,  "I  plan  to 
volunteer  for  another  tour  myself." 


CABINET-LEVEL  DEPARTMENT  OF 
CONSERVATION  AND  THE  ENVI- 
RONMENT 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  within  the 
next  few  days,  the  President's  Advlsoiy 
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Coimcil  on  Executive  Organization  is  ex- 
pected to  present  to  the  President  its 


^».»  «».  .. 


the  Secretary  would  have  120  days  to  re- 
view any  potentially  "offending"  project. 


"From  1963  to  June,  1969,  we  reviewed  269 
projecU,"  Mr.  Peters  reported.  "Of  thpse,  we 
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ft  plan  to  create  a  new.  Cabinet-level  depart- 
ment that  woiUd  oversee  protection  of  the 
air  and  water,  regulation  of  the  nation's  en- 


Declaration  of  Human  Rights.  For  the 
first  time,  delegates  representing  the 
majority     of     the     world's    population 


ciations  which  maintained  that  the  city 
had  not  complied  with  the  provisions  of 
title  23,  the  major  statutory  authority  for 
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Council  on  Executive  Organization  is  ex- 
pected to  present  to  the  President  its 
recommendations  for  a  major  reorgani- 
zation of  Federal  agencies  dealing  with 
the  Nation's  environment. 

While  I  have  no  advance  knowledge 
what  the  Council  will  recommend,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  one  of  the  al- 
ternatives it  has  seriously  considered  is 
a  plan  to  create  a  new.  Cabinet-level 
department  that  would  have  specific  re- 
sponsibility for  protecting  our  environ- 
ment. 

This  plan,  as  I  understand  it.  would 
follow  closely  the  proposal  I  put  forth 
in  introducing  S.  2312.  almost  a  year  ago. 
My  bill  has  two  main  features : 
First.  It  would  create  a  new  Depart- 
ment of  Conservation  and  the  Environ- 
ment and  place  in  it  the  responsibilities 
relating  to  the  environment  now  scat- 
tered throughout  the  Government: 

Second.  It  would  give  the  new  Depart- 
ment power  to  hold  up.  pending  congres- 
sional review,  any  Federal  or  federally 
assisted  projects  which  the  Secretary 
f otmd  would  adversely  affect  the  environ- 
ment, including  neighborhoods  or  com- 
munities ; 

An  article  in  the  New  York  Times  a 
short  time  ago  indicated  that  the  Council 
agreed  with  my  view  that  creation  of  a 
department  to  deal  specifically  with  prob- 
lems relating  to  the  environment  would 
be  the  best  approach. 

The  article  indicated  that  a  major 
drawback  to  this  approach  was  felt  to 
be  that  it  would  require  congressional 
action  whereas  a  transfer  of  existing  gov- 
ernmental function  could  be  accom- 
plished more  quickly  through  Executive 
action.  But  a  mere  transfer  of  govern- 
mental functions  by  Executive  action 
could  not  give  the  new  agency  the  vital 
power  to  delay,  pending  congressional  re- 
view, activities  potentially  harmful  to  the 
environment. 

In  my  view,  the  protection  of  our  en- 
viroimient  is  too  important  to  accept  a 
second-best  solution  merely  because  the 
best  approach  is  more  difBcult  to  accom- 
plish. I  hope  the  Council  recommends 
creation  of  the  new  Department  with  the 
full  pwwer  my  bill  would  provide.  I  urge, 
further,  that  hearings  be  held  on  my  bill 
in  the  near  future  so  that  Congress  will 
be  In  a  position  to  exercise  Its  proper 
role  in  dealing  with  these  problems. 

Merely  reorganizing  our  governmental 
struction  would  not,  by  itself,  begin  to 
meet  the  problems  we  face  in  cormectlon 
with  an  environment.  The  Government 
needs  strong  additional  authority  to  deal 
with  these  problems. 

Under  my  bill,  the  authority  of  the 
new  Department  to  delay  activities  which 
may  adversely  affect  the  environment 
would  extend  to  any  proposed,  planned 
or  ongoing  projects  and  programs  and 
to  the  expansion  or  renovation  of  con- 
struction projects  already  underway  as 
well  as  to  all  new  projects. 

Exceptions  would  be  made  for  national 
security  activities,  but  in  those  Instances 
the  President  must  certify  to  Congress 
that  any  delay  "would  have  an  Imm^?-' 
ate  and  serious  effect  with  respect  kftoe 
national  security." 
Under  the  delay  provision  in  the  bill. 


the  Secretary  would  have  120  days  to  re- 
view any  potentially  "offending"  project. 
During  that  period  he  would  be  required 
to  decide  whether  to  give  the  project  a 
green  light,  or  make  an  adverse  report 
to  the  President  and  the  Congress. 

If  the  Secretary  made  an  adverse  re- 
port, the  project  would  be  delayed  up  to 
an  additional  120  days  while  Congress 
decided  whether  further  action  was  re- 
quired. 

This  is  a  strong  provision,  to  be  sure. 
But  the  environment  cannot  be  protected 
by  halfway  measiires.  And  the  successful 
experience  of  the  State  of  Montana  with 
similar  legislation  shows  how  effective 
the  provision  can  be. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  March 
24  article  in  the  New  York  Times,  de- 
scribing the  results  achieved  In  Montana, 
and  a  March  29  article  from  the  same 
newspaper  in  regard  to  the  activities  of 
the  Ash  Council,  to  which  I  referred 
earlier  in  my  remarks,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(From  the  New  York  Times.  Mar.  26.  1»70| 

Montana  n«  Accoko  on  CoNsnvATioN 

(By  Gladwin  Hill) 

Chicago — The  state  of  Montana  haa  found 
a  way  to  reconcile  environmental  values  with 
some  of  the  demands  for  "progreas,"  a  con- 
ference here  was  told  today. 

As  a  result,  a  long-standing  "cold  war" 
between  highway  builders  and  trout  stream 
defenders  has  been  transformed  Into  profit- 
able collaboration. 

Striking  success,  over  a  alx-year  period.  In 
an  unusual  system  of  negoUation  and  ar- 
bitration was  reported  to  the  35th  annual 
Wildlife  and  Natural  Resources  Conference 
by  John  C.  Peters  of  the  Montana  PJsh  and 
Game  Department. 

The  system  grew  out  of  a  claah  In  1960 
between  state  conservation  officials  and  ttate 
highway  engineers  over  alteration  of  river 
channels  in  the  process  of  highway  rouUng. 

Around  2.000  such  alterations  had  changed 
one-third  of  the  mileage  of  some  of  the 
state's  principal  streams.  The  altered 
stretches  produced  only  20  per  cent  as  many 
fish  as  natural  channels,  and  the  flah  were 
undersized. 

A  LAW  OBTAINXO 

After  much  haggling  with  the  engineers. 
Mr.  Peters,  the  department's  habitat  biolo- 
gist, related,  "It  became  painfully  clear  that 
they  would  listen  but  could  not  Implement 
major  proposals  for  minimizing  damage." 

The  flsh  and  game  officials  made  extensive 
surveys  to  document  their  case,  won  support 
from  citizen  groups,  and  in  1963  went  to  the 
legislature. 

They  obtained  a  law.  limited  originally  to  a 
two-year  trial,  requiring  state,  county  and 
city  highway  building  agencies  to  submit 
engineering  plans  for  review  at  least  80  days 
before  the  start  of  construction.  The  flsh  and 
game  people  have  a  month  to  study  the  plans 
and  recommend  alterations. 

If  the  two  groups  cannot  agree,  the  law 
calls  for  Issues  to  go  to  a  three-man  arbitra- 
tion panel.  The  original  law  provided  for  the 
panel  to  consist  of  one  representative  of  each 
side  and  a  neutral. 

The  two-year  trial  worked  so  well  that  al- 
though the  original  law  had  barely  squeaked 
through  the  legislature,  it  was  re-enacted  In 
"1985  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote.  The  only 
major  change  was  a  provision  that  arbitra- 
tion panels  be  appointed  by  the  District 
Court. 


"Prom  1963  to  June,  1989,  we  reviewed  259 
projects,"  Mr.  Peters  reported.  "Of  thpse,  we 
asked  for  special  considerations  on  88 
projects." 

The  arbitration  device  has  never  had  to  be 
invoked,  but  its  presence  In  the  law  is  con- 
sidered valuable. 

CHANCES    PUT    THBOUGB 

Summarizing  construction  changes 
achieved  through  negotiation,  Mr.  Petert 
said: 

"Proposed  road  alignments  were  moved  to 
avoid  encroaching  on  the  Madison  Big 
Hole.  Missouri  and  Blackfoot  rivers.  Mean- 
ders were  designed  and  built  in  Prickly  Creek. 
the  St.  Regis  River  and  the  Clark  Fork  River 
so  that  the  channel  was  as  long  after  con- 
struction  as  before. 

"Extra  bridges  to  preserve  natural  mean- 
ders weife  built  on  the  Beaverhead  and  Mis- 
souri Rivers  and  are  planned  for  .i^e  Black- 
foot  River. 

"Brush  flood  plain  vegetation  which  waa 
removed  to  faciUtate  construction  has  been 
replaced.  Channel  excavation  has  been  lim- 
ited to  those  times  of  the  year  when  trout 
are  not  spawning.  An  elevated  alignment  has 
been  proposed  and  designed  to  preserve  the 
St.  Regis  River  and  Its  scenic  canyon."     \  \ 

Written  agreements  have  been  reached 
with  the  principal  Federal  construction,  land 
and  conservation  agencies  for  similar  collab- 
oration. 

THK    DESIGN     STAGE 

Experience  has  enabled  the  colloboratlng 
state  agencies  In  practice  to  Improve  on  the 
law's  situation.  Since  as  much  as  15  per  cent 
of  the  cost  of  a  highway  project  Is  design, 
the  Flsh  and  Game  D^artment  Is  being 
brought  into  consultation  in  the  design  stage 
rather  than  Just  before  construction  starts, 
with  resultant  economies. 

Other  dividends  have  accrued.  The  High- 
way Department  sometimes  can  plan  rosd 
embankments  to  serve  also  as  dams  for  rec- 
reation lakes  being  developed  by  the  Flsh  and 
Game  Department.  Tracts  of  land  Isolated  by 
highway  construction  and  used  as  sources 
of  fill  are  being  landscaped  to  fit  In  attrac- 
tively with  the  state's  wUdfowl  sanctuary 
program. 

Our  effort  up  to  now  only  enables  us  to 
keep  between  two-thirds  and  three-fourths 
of  the  stream  environmental  problems  In  our 
management  grasp."  Mr.  Peters  observed.  "To 
Improve  our  ability  to  preserve  the  entire 
stream  environment  on  a  day-to-day  basis 
during  the  construction  phase  of  road 
building. 

"But  the  myth  that  the  Stream  Preserva- 
tion Law  would  scuttle  the  road-building 
program  has  vanished."  he  added.  "The  law 
has  shown  the  public  that  a  construction 
agency  and  a  conservation  agency  can  work 
together,  given  the  necessary  legal  frame- 
work." 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  BCar.  30,  1970] 

Rxnszo  Hanouno  op  Ecol,ogt  Seen — Panxl 
Plans  to  tlscx  Nixon  to  Reshupplx  Agen- 
cies 

(By  James  M.  Naughton) 
Washinoton,  March  29. — A  White  Houss 
panel  is  preparing  to  recommend  to  Presi- 
dent Nixon  that  he  seek  a  major  reorganiza- 
tion of  agencies  dealing  with  the  nation's 
environment. 

The  final  recommendation,  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Advisory  Council  on  Executive  Or- 
ganization, still  being  drafted,  will  be  pres- 
ented to  Mr.  Nixon  by  April  IS. 

Officials  close  to  the  ooimcll  made  It  clear 
In  Interviews  over  the  last  few  days,  however, 
that  the  panel  believes  the  only  alternatives 
to  the  present  disjointed  Federal  approach  to 
the  environment  Involve  large-scale  reshuf- 
fling of  Government  agencies. 
Among  options  the  council  is  weighing  Is 
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a  plan  to  create  a  new,  Cabinet-level  depart- 
ment that  would  oversee  protection  of  ths 
air  and  water,  regulation  of  the  nation's  en- 
ergy and  mineral  resources  and  control  of 
"renewable  resources"  such  as  rivers  and 
forests.  These  functions  are  now  among  a 
variety  of  departmenU  and  Independent 
agencies. 

axoEoxaiMO  is  xssentiai, 

"Boms  type  of  reordering,  to  achieve  re- 
sulU,  Is  essential,"  said  one  source. 

He  listed  the  foUowlng  alternatives  to  a 
new.  all-encompassing  "department  of  re- 
sources": 

Reorganization  of  an  existing  depart- 
ment— most  likely  Interior — to  give  It  a 
broader  mandate  and  transfer  It  to  fimc- 
tlons  now  carried  out  In  other  departments. 
For  example,  the  Interior  Department  su- 
pervises water  pollution  control  agencies,  but 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  has  Jurisdiction  over  poUutlon  prob- 
lems. 

Creation  of  a  new  independent  agency  that 
would  have  responsibility  for  enforcement 
activities  research  and  administrative  func- 
tions In  the  cabinet  departments.  This  is 
similar  to  a  proposal  by  Senator  Eklmund  8. 
Muskle,  Democrat  of  Maine. 

Combining  agencies  such  as  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion and  Bureau  of  Mines  into  a  new  In- 
dependent agency  that  would  regulate  all 
types  of  energy  and  mineral  resources. 

Some  combination  of  alternatives  that 
would  stop  short  of  creating  a  new  depart- 
ment. One  difficulty  the  council  foresees  in 
creation  of  a  department  Is  the  long  process 
of  Congressional  action.  Mr.  Nixon  could 
move  more  rapidly  If  he  reshuffled  depart- 
mental lines  in  a  reorganization  plan  that 
would  go  Into  effect,  unless  Congress  ob- 
jected, within  60  days. 


COUNCIL'S   OBJECTtVE 

The  council's  objective  Is  to  provide  a 
mechanism  for  decision-making  at  some  level 
below  that  of  the  White  House.  Its  members 
consider  It  Illogical  for  decisions  to  be  laid 
before  the  President  each  time  there  Is  a 
conflict  between  the  competing  Interests  of 
conservationists  and  those  seeking  to  de- 
velop natural  resources. 

Ideally,  a  department  In  which  these  in- 
terests would  compete  under  a  Cabinet  offi- 
cer would  be,  organizationally  at  least,  the 
best  arrangement. 

But  any  change  would  have  serious  politi- 
cal ramlflcations.  The  council  Is  said  to  be 
aware  that  there  are  dangers  as  well  as 
beneflts  In  a  tightly  knit  organizational 
structure. 

"If  you  gave  a  Cabinet  secretary  all  that 
power  and  he  leaned,  say,  toward  resource 
development  and  sigalnst  conservation,  there 
would  be  problems."  said  one  of  the  experts 
engaged  In  the  coiincll's  studies.      , 

Others  suspect  that  President  Nixon  might 
find  It  politically  enticing  to  reshape  the 
environmental  agencies  around  the  Laterlor 
Department.  That  could  mean  that  legisla- 
tive action  In  the  Senate  would  focus  on  the 
Interior  Committee,  whose  chairman,  Sena- 
tor Henry  M.  Jackson,  Democrat  of  Wash- 
ington, has  been  less  nettlesome  to  the  Ad- 
ministration on  pollution  Issues  than  Sena- 
tor Muskle,  chairman  of  the  Air  and  Water 
Pollution  Subcommittee  of  the  Public  Works 
Committee. 


Declaration  of  Human  Rights.  For  the 
first  time,  delegates  representing  the 
majority  of  the  world's  population 
agreed  upon  a  broad  definition  of  uni- 
versal rights  and  freedoms.  The  design- 
ers of  the  universal  declaration  clearly 
understood  that  measures  were  sorely 
needed  to  prevent  a  reoccurrence  of  the 
atrocities  committed  against  hiunan  be- 
ings in  World  War  n. 

One  of  the  articles  in  the  declaration 
applied  specifically  to  the  fights  and 
freedoms  of  refugees.  Article  14  stated: 

Everyone  has  the  right  to  seek  and  to  en- 
Joy  in  other  countries  asylum  from  persecu- 
tion. 

Acting  on  these  premises,  the  United 
Nations  in  1967  opened  for  accession  the 
Protocol  on  Refugees.  This  protocol 
enumerated  the  rights  of  refugees,  pro- 
viding for  freedom  of  religion,  access  to 
courts,  employment,  public  education, 
and  social  security. 

In  1968,  the  U.S.  Senate  ratified  the 
Protocol  on  Refugees.  The  speed  with 
which  this  country  ratified  this  measure 
Is  remarkable  when  we  realize  that  the 
United  States  had  accomplished  more  for 
international  human  rights  in  that  1 
year  than  it  had  in  the  preceeding  20 
years. 

This  notable  accomplishment  leads  me 
to  believe  that  the  United  States  can  and 
will  exercise  responsible  leadership  in 
the  ratification  of  other  Human  Rights 
Conventions.  It  is  my  sincere  hope  that 
the  Senate  will  display  this  type  of  moral 
responsibility  through  ratification  of 
other  Human  Rights  Conventions,  such 
as  those  on  Genocide.  Women's  Rights, 
and  Forced  Labor. 


SENATE  RATIFICATION  OF  THE 
PROTOCOL  ON  REFUGEES:  AN  IM- 
PORTANT  PRECEDENT  FOR  FUR- 
THER U.S.  ACTION  ON  HUMAN 
RIGHTS  CONVENTIONS 

Mr.  PROX»tflRE.  Mr.  President.  In 
1948  the  United  Nations  General  Assem- 
bly unanimously  adopted  the  Universal 


THE  THREE  SISTEP5  BRIDGE 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
speak  briefiy  on  a  matter  on  which  I  have 
spoken  several  times  during  the  last  2 
years — the  construction  of  the  Inter- 
state System  of  Highways  in  the  District 
of  Columbia.  I  do  not  need  to  remind 
Senators  In  detail  of  the  controversial 
portions  of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act 
of  1968,  written  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  response  to  a  successful 
citizen's  suit  to  halt  construction  of  cer- 
tain routes,  the  tempering  of  those  pro- 
visions by  the  Senate-House  conference 
committee,  the  near  Presidential  veto  of 
that  legislation  because  of  those  provi- 
sions, and  the  subsequent  events  since 
enactment  of  that  law — planning  by  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
release  of  rapid  transit  funds,  demon- 
strations of  protest  at  the  site  of  the 
Three  Sisters  Bridge.  This  last  project 
has  become  a  symbol  of  the  controversy 
between  defenders  of  the  current  pro- 
cedure required  for  urban  highway  plan- 
ning and  those  who  are  critical  of  proper 
procedures,  which  they  believe  do  not 
provide  effective  solutions  of  urban 
transportation  problems  in  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Too  often  they  ignore  or 
slight  social  and  environmental  conse- 
quences of  urban  highway  construction. 

When  the  government  of  the  District 
proceeded  to  the  construction  phase  of 
the  Three  Sisters  Bridge,  its  action  was 
challenged  by  a  coalition  of  civic  asso- 


ciations which  maintained  that  the  city 
had  not  complied  with  the  provisions  of 
title  23,  the  major  statutory  authority  for 
Federal-aid  highways,  in  moving  to  the 
construction  of  the  bridge.  In  January 
the  district  court  refused  injunctive  re- 
lief to  the  civic'associations,  rendered  a 
Judgment  holding  that  the  government 
of  the  District  had  responded  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act 
in  a  proper  manner.  Yesterday,  the  court 
of  appeals  rendered  a  decision  reversing 
the  decision  of  the  lower  court.  It  inter- 
preted the  provisions  of  the  1968  act  as 
requiring  that  the  construction  of  the 
bridge  be  carried  out  in  compliance  with 
all  applicable  provisions  of  title  23,  in- 
cluding all  planning  provisions. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  an  important  de- 
cision for  the  residents  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  all  citizens  of  the  Nation. 
Congress  has  been  quite  sp>ecific  in  its 
intention  that  citizens  participate  in  the 
selection,  planning,  and  designing  of 
major  public  works  and  other  projects 
and  programs  which  have  significant  im- 
pact on  their  communities  and  involve 
substantial  expenditures  of  public  fimds. 
I  then  opposed  the  decision  reached  in 
conference,  upon  substantially  the  same 
grounds  foimd  by  the  court.  I  then  voted 
against  the  adoption  of  the  Conference 
Report  on  the  Highway  Act  of  1968  be- 
cause I  feared  that  the  provisions  relating 
to  the  highways  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia represented  a  dangerous  prece- 
dent which  could  be  interpreted  to  over- 
ride local  self-determination  and  citizen 
participation.  I  am  pleased  with  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  court  of  appeals  of 
section  23  of  the  1968  act,  for  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  court's  interpretation  Ifl 
based  on  the  one  safeguard,  which  we 
were  able  to  secure  in  conference,  that 
citizen  rights  would  be  preserved  through 
the  application  of  the  provisions  of  title 
23  which  were  written  to  protect  those 
rights. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  opinion  of  the  coiut  of 
appeals  be  printed  in  the  Record.  I  rec- 
ommend its  reading  to  Senators. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  opinion 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[UjB.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 

Columbia  Circuit.  No.  23.  8701 
D.C.  Federation  of  Civic  Associations,  Inc. 

icT  al..  Appellants,  v.  John  A.  Volpe,  et  al. 

(Appeal  from  the  UJB.  District  Court  for  ths 

District  of  Columbia  decided  April  16, 1970) 

Mr.  Roberts  B.  Owen,  with  whom  Mr.  Ger- 
ald P.  Norton  was  on  the  brief,  for  appellants. 
Mr.  Thomas  L.  McKevltt,  Attorney,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  with  whom  Messrs. 
Thomas  A.  Flannery.  United  States  Attorney, 
Joseph  M.  Hannon,  Assistant  United  States 
Attorney,  and  Edmund  B.  Clark,  Attorney, 
Department  of  Justice,  were  on  the  brief. 
for  federal  appellees. 

Mr.  John  R.  Hess,  Assistant  Corporation 
Counsel  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  with 
whom  Messrs.  Charles  T.  Duncan,  Corporation 
Counsel,  Hubert  B.  Pair,  Principal  Asslst^t 
Corporation  Counsel,  and  Richard  W.  Bar- 
ton, AssUtant  Corporation  Counsel,  were  on 
the  brief,  for  District  of  Colxunbla  appellees. 
Messrs.  Bruce  L.  Montgomery  and  Richard 
J.  Werthelmer  filed  a  statement  on  behalf 
of  Sierra  Club,  et  al.,  as  amlcl  curiae. 

Before  Bazelon,  Chief  Judge,  and  Wright 
and  MacKinnon,  Circuit  Judges. 
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Wright.  Circuit  Judge:  This  suit  concerns  Ically.  appellees  luge  that,  despite  the  ex- 
the  interpretation  of  Section  23  of  the  Fed-  pUcit  statement  In  Section  23  that  "all  ap- 
j>r*i.AiH  Hi>>iw&v  Act  nf  1068  >  In  that  a«e-     Dllcable  Drovlslons"  of  TlUe  23  are  to  eovem 


branches  of  government,  state  and  federal, 
must  be  given  great  freedom  In  choosing  how 
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ing  (in  the  Highway  Act  of  1988)  thU  feder- 
ally enforced  right  to  a  hearing,  has  at  the 
same  time  deprived  one  small  group,  the  clU- 


of  the  wishes  of  the  cltliens  of  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Appellees  further  argue  that  to 
allow  a  pubUc  hearing  would  cause  the  local 


^^       ^^1.*>       ^Vit 


Struction"  was  to  be  carried  out  In 
accordance  with  "all  applicable  provisions" 
of  Title  23.  Since,  appellees  argue.  Congress 
only    said    that    "construction"    was   to   be 
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Wiigbt.  Circuit  Judge:  This  suit  concerns 
the  interpretAtlon  of  Section  23  of  the  Ped- 
er&l-Ald  Highway  Act  of  1968.'  In  that  sec- 
tion Congress  directed  the  District  of 
Columbia  government  and  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  construct  certain  of  the 
remaining  portions  of  the  Interstate  High- 
way  System  In  the  District.  Among  the  proj- 
ects mentioned  In  the  Act  waa  the  Three 
Sisters  bridge,  a  proposed  span  across  the 
Potomac  River  upstream  from  Key  Bridge 
crossing  from  Spout  Run  in  Virginia  to  the 
Oeorgetown  section  of  Washington. 

The  Act  became  law  with  the  signature  of 
the  President  on  August  33.  1968.  In  Septem- 
ber of  1969  the  District  let  the  first  con- 
tracts for  building  the  Three  Sisters  Bridge. 
Taxpayers  and  civic  associations  In  the  Dis- 
trict brought  this  suit  In  October  of  1969  for 
a  declaratory  judgment  and  for  Injunctive 
relief.  Appellants  alleged  that  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  and  the  District  govern- 
ment were  building  the  Bridge  in  violation 
of  several  provisions  of  Title  33  of  the  United 
States  Code. 

After  an  expedited  hearing  the  District 
Court  refused  to  grant  the  Injunction  and 
granted  summary  judgment  for  appellees. 
The  court  concluded  that  appellants'  allega- 
tions of  violations  of  Title  23  would  not  be 
considered  because  "Congress  Intended  fby 
enacting  Section  23)  thai  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia commence  construction  on  the  Bridge 
project  as  soon  as  possible,  and  that  no  fur- 
ther planning  or  hearing  requirements  of 
title  23  need  be  complied  with"'  Because 
we  do  not  find  that  Congress  Intended  to 
deny  the  residents  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia the  protections  accorded  all  United  States 
citizens  by  Title  23.  we  reverse  the  decision 
of  the  District  Court  and  remand  the  cause 
for  hearings  to  determine  whether  there  has 
been  compliance  with  Title  23  In  this  case. 

I 

Section  33  of  the  Pederal-Ald  Highway  Act 
of  1968  provides  as  follows; 

"DwraicT  or  colttmbia 

"Sbc.  23.  (a>  Notwithstanding  any 'other 
provision  of  law,  or  any  court  decision  or 
administrative  action  to  the  contrary,  the 
Secrertary  of  Transportation  a;xd  the  govern- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia  shall.  In 
addition  to  thooe  routes  already  \mder  con- 
Btruetlon.  construct  all  routes  on  the  Inter- 
•tate  System  within  the  District  of  Columbia 
as  set  forth  In  the  docimient  entitled  '1968 
Sstlnutte  of  the  Coet  of  Completion  of  the 
National  System  of  Interstate  and  Defense 
Highways  In  the  District  of  Columbia'  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  by  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation with,  and  as  a  part  of.  The  1968 
Interstate  System  Cost  Estimate'  printed  as 
House  Document  Nimibered  199.  Ninetieth 
Congress.  Such  construction  shall  be  under- 
taken as  soon  as  poeslble  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  except  as  otherwise 
provided  In  this  section,  and  shall  be  carried 
out  In  accordance  with  all  applicable  provi- 
■tons  of  title  23  of  the  United  States  Code. 

"(b)  Not  later  than  30  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  section  the  government 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  shall  commence 
work  on  the  following  projects: 

"(1)  Three  Sisters  Bridge,  1-266  (Section 
Bl  toB3). 

"(3)  Potomac  River  Freeway,  1-266  (Sec- 
tion B2  to  B4). 

"(3)  Center  Leg  of  the  Inner  Loop.  1-95 
(Section  A6  to  C4) ,  terminating  at  New  York 
Avenue. 

"(4)  EastLegof  the  Inner  Loop.  1-296  (Sec- 
tion CI  to  04),  terminating  at  Bladensburg 
Road.' 

AppeUeee  argue  strenuously  that  Section  23 
was  Intended  to  eliminate  the  necessity  for 
compliance  with  the  "pre-oonstructlon"  pro- 
visions of  Title  23  of  the  United  States  Code 
In  buUdlng  the  Three  Sisters  Bridge.  Speclf- 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


Ically,  appellees  urge  that,  despite  the  ex- 
plicit statement  In  Section  23  that  "all  ap- 
plicable provisions"  of  Title  23  are  to  govern 
the  project,  the  following  sections  of  Title  23, 
while  applicable  to  similar  projects  through- 
out the  country,  are  InappUcuble  to  the  Three 
Sisters  Bridge  project*:  (1)  23  U.S.C.  S  138 
(a)  (Supp.  IV,  1965-1968),  which  requires 
any  state  *  building  a  federally  financed  road 
to  hold  public  hearings  as  to  design  and  loca- 
tion of  any  proposed  highway  or  bridge,  and 
to  consider  the  "economic  and  social  effects 
of  such  location.  Its  Impact  on  the  en- 
vironment, and  Its  consistency  with  the  goals 
and  objectives  of  such  urban  planning  as  baa 
been  promulgated  by  the  community":  •  (2) 
23  U.S.C.  f  134  (1964),  which  requires  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  to  withhold  ap- 
proval of  new  highway  projects  unless  and 
until  he  has  made  an  explicit  finding  that 
"such  projects  are  based  on  a  continuing 
comprehensive  transportation  planning  proc- 
ess carried  on  cooperatively  by  States  and 
local  communities  In  conformance  with  the 
objecUves  stated  In  this  secUon";  and  (3) 
23  U.S.C.  f  138  (Supp.  rv,  1965-1968),  which 
requires  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to 
withhold  approval  of  projects  involving  the 
use  of  park  land  "unless  there  Is  no  feasible 
and  prudent  alternative  to  the  use  of  such 
land,  and  •  •  •  such  program  Includes  all 
possible  planning  to  minimize  harm  to  such 
park  •   •   •  resulting  from  such  use." 

If  we  were  to  accept  appellees'  interpreta- 
tion of  Section  23,  we  would  be  confronted 
with  dlfDcultles,  possibly  of  constitutional 
magnitude.  The  provisions  listed  above  are 
the  essential  safeguards  which  Congress  has 
established,  on  a  nationwide  basis,  to  ensure 
that  massive  freeway  projects  are  not  con- 
structed unless  there  has  been  a  good  faltta 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  state  and  local 
planners  to  take  community  needs  and  re- 
sources Into  consideration.  Congress  has  di- 
rected the  planners  to  design  projects  con- 
sistent with  growth  and  development  pat- 
terns, to  refrain  from  any  unnecessary  de- 
struction of  valuable  state  or  local  parkland, 
and,  most  Importantly,  to  accord  area  resi- 
dents a  full  and  fair  hearing.  The  Secretary 
of  Transportation  Is  charged  with  overseeing 
the  planning  and  may  not  approve  road  proj- 
ects, thus  allowing  them  to  be  built  with 
federal  funds,  until  he  finds  that  all  these 
considerations  have  been  properly  taken  Into 
account. 

The  net  effect  of  Section  23.  construed  as 
appellees  Insist  It  must  be.  Is  to  divide 
citizens  of  the  United  States  affected  by  road 
projects  Into  two  cla&ses.  One  small  group  of 
citizens,  the  residents  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia who  will  be  affected  by  the  Three 
Sisters  Bridge,  is  deprived  of  these  Important 
rights  to  partlciptate  In  planning  the  future 
of  the  community.  The  other  class,  consisting 
of  all  residents  of  the  60  states,  still  retains 
these  federally  guaranteed  rights  to  Infiuence 
aU  federally  assisted  road  building.  On  Its 
'face,  therefore,  appellees'  Interpretation  of 
Section  33  would  result  in  discrimination  be- 
tween the  District  residents  affected  by  the 
Bridge  and  all  other  residents  of  the  United 
States  affected  by  highway  projects  In  their 
localities. 

The  finding  of  such  a  discrimination,  how- 
ever, must  be  only  the  starting  point  of  our 
Inquiry.  In  the  constitutional  sense,  many 
discriminations  are  simply  benign.  The  ques- 
tion remains  whether  this  discrimination  Is 
based  on  an  Invidious  classification  between 
groups  of  citizens  which  rises  to  the  level 
of  a  violation  of  the  equal  protection  clause 
of  the  Constitution.'  We  find  that  appellees' 
interpretation  of  Section  23  would  endanger 
its  constitutionality.  We  reject  that  Inter- 
pretation to  save  the  statute. 

We  start  our  analysis  by  explicitly  recog- 
nizing, as  the  Supreme  Court  has  announced 
on  many  occasions,  that  It  Is  not  every  leg- 
islative discrimination  between  similarly 
situated  groups  which  Is  violative  of  equal 
protection      guarantees.*       The      legislative 


branches  of  government,  state  and  federal, 
must  be  given  great  freedom  In  choosing  bow 
to  overcome  a  designated  evil.  The  latitude 
given  the  legislature  In  enacting  schemes  of 
economic  regulation  has  been  especially 
broad.* 

But  while  eschewing  a  close  review  of  eco- 
nomic reg\ilatlon,  the  Court  has  explicitly 
stated  that  It  will  apply  "strict  scrutiny,"* 
a  much  more  searching  standard  of  review, 
when  "individual  and  personal"  »  or  "ftinda- 
mental""  rights  are  Involved.  As  the  Court 
recently  explained.  In  economic  regulation 
cases  "the  Court  has  merely  asked  whether 
there  is  any  rational  foundation  for  the  dis- 
crimination, and  has  deferred  to  the  wisdom 
of  the  state  legislatures." "  When  funda- 
mental and  personal  rights  are  at  stake,  how- 
ever, the  statute  can  only  be  sustained  by 
meeting  "the  very  heavy  burden  of  Justifica- 
tion." "  In  at  least  some  of  these  cases  the 
discrimination  "must  be  shown  to  be  neces- 
sary  to  the  accomplishment  of  some  permis- 
sible state  objectives""  (emphasis  added)  If 
the  statute  Is  to  pass  constitutional  muster.** 
We  think  that  the  InterpreUtlon  of  Section 
23  which  appellees  urge  would  unnecessarily 
deny  District  residents  Important  personal 
rights  granted  by  "nUe  23  to  citizens  else- 
where In  the  United  States. 

All  provisions  of  Title  23  discussed  above 
were  enacted  primarily  for  the  benefit  of  the 
local  residents  whose  homes  and  lives  may 
be  affected  by  a  national  highway  construc- 
tion project.  These  provisions  were  designed 
to  keep  federally  assisted  highways  from  en- 
croaching on  local  parks,  from  being  located 
except  In  accordance  with  an  inter -commu- 
nity scheme  of  comprehensive  planning,  and 
to  make  sure  that  state  planning  officials  are 
apprised  of  the  nature  and  depth  of  local 
residents'  feelings  about  the  wisdom  of  a 
particular  project.  The  legislative  history 
of  the  hearing  provision  as  it  was  originally 
enacted  30  years  ago  shows  that  Congress 
was  concerned  lest  state  and  federal  plan- 
ners, thinking  only  of  the  needs  of  an 
efficient  and  fast  nationwide  highway  net- 
work, fall  to  consider  the  specific  particular- 
ized needs  of  the  local  communities  affected 
by  the  projects."  As  a  result  Congress 
required  each  state  to  hold  public  hear- 
ing at  which  the  affected  residents  could 
demonstrate.  In  an  orderly,  regularized  pro- 
cedure, the  community's  particular  require- 
ments which  the  planners  ought  to  take  Into 
account. 

This  hearing  requirement  applied  to  all 
federally  aided  highways.  Just  recently,  aa 
pan  of  the  Pederal-Ald  Highway  Act  of  1968, 
Congress  again  explicitly  broadened  the  scope 
of  the  required  hearing."  The  present  stat- 
ute," as  Interpreted  by  the  Secretary's  regu- 
lations,* now  requires  the  states  to  hold  both 
location  and  design  hearings.  Furthermore, 
the  statute  requires  the  states  to  have  "con- 
sidered the  economic  and  social  effects  of 
such  a  location.  Its  Impact  on  the  environ- 
ment, and  Its  consistency  with  the  goals  and 
objectives  of  such  urb«ui  planning  as  baa 
been  promulgated  by  the  community."  ° 
This  history  shows  a  long-standing  and  ever 
Increasing  congressional  concern  that  high- 
way planners  be  directly  and  publicly  con- 
fronted with  opposing  views,  to  ensure  that 
the  planners  take  close  account  of  the  ob- 
jections and  desires  of  Individual  citizens 
affected  by  the  proposed  projects  during  the 
planning  process. 

Olven  this  expression  of  legislative  Intent, 
we  cannot  say  that  this  right  of  citizen  par- 
ticipation In  the  highway  planning  process 
Is  an  unimportant  right,  easily  to  be  dis- 
carded. Those  who  are  concerned  with  and 
most  Immediately  affected  by  federal  high- 
way projects  have  been  accorded  an  oppor- 
tunity to  both  commend  and  criticize 
planned  highway  construction  projects,  proj- 
ects which  are  Inherently  disruptive  of  the 
slatus  quo  In  any  community.  According  to 
appellees,  however.  Congress,  while  broaden- 
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Ing  (in  the  Highway  Act  of  1988)  this  feder- 
ally enforced  right  to  a  hearing,  has  at  the 
same  time  deprived  one  small  group,  the  citi- 
zens of  the  District  of  Columbia,  of  this  right . 
■to  be  heard. 

These  provisions  of  Title  33  are  the  only 
form  of  direct  citizen  participation  In  deci- 
sions about  the  construction  of  massive  free- 
ways, decisions  which  may  well  have  more 
direct  Impact  on  the  lives  of  residents  than 
almost  any  other  governmental  action.  Pub- 
lic hearings  are  the  forum  ordained  by  Con- 
gress In  which  citizens,  particularly  the  cit- 
izens of  the  District  of  Coluipbla,  participate 
In  highway  planning  decisions.  The  Supreme 
Court  has  made  It  clear  In  a  series  of  cases 
that  the  right  of  effective  participation  in 
the  political  process  "Is  the  essence  of  a 
democratic  society,  and  any  restrictions  on 
that  right  strike  at  the  heart  of  representa- 
tive government.""  These  rights,  according 
to  the  Court,  are  "Individual  and  personal,"  » 
they  touch  a  "sensitive  and  Important  area 
of  human  rights,"  •♦  and  they  Involve  the 
"basic  civil  and  political  rights"  "•  of  citizens. 
Any  classifications  which  "might  invade  or 
'  restrain"  these  "fundamental  rights  and 
liberties  •  •  •  must  be  closely  scrutinised 
and  carefully  confined."" 

We  think  these  Supreme  Court  decisions 
must  guide  our  analysis  of  the  language  of 
Section  23.  The  preservation  of  a  democratic 
form  of  government  requires  all  concerned 
to  protect  the  right  of  each  citizen  to  Influ- 
ence the  decisions  made  by  his  government. 
Since  this  case  Involves  the  right  of  cit- 
izens to  participate  In  the  political  process 
as  It  relates  to  federal  highway  projects, 
we  subject  this  statute  to  the  same  scrutiny 
we  would  apply  to  any  legislative  effort  to 
preclude  some,  but  not  all,  citizens'  par- 
ticipation in  decision  making." 
We  of  course  recognize  that  the  right  to 

»^  participate  ^In  a  highway  bearing  Is  not  the 

3  exact  equivalent  of  the  right  to  vote  on  the 

X  project.   However,   the   similarities   between 

voting  and  the  public  hearing  are  strong. 
The  purposes  and  the  effect  of  a  hearing  may 
be  the  same  as  those  of  a  vote.  Both  are 
designed  to  elicit  the  wishes  of  the  "elec- 
torate." P'urthermore,  we  take  Judicial  notice 
of  the  fact  that  public  hearings  have  often- 
times resulted  In  the  abandonment  or  re- 
design of  111  conceived  projects. 

Presumably  Congress  could  have  given 
citizens  affected  by  federal  highway  projects 
the  right  to  vote  thereon."  Instead  Congress 
has  sought  to  channel  the  comments  and 
criticisms  of  Individual  citizens  concerning 
road  projects  into  a  public  hearing.  This 
formal,  regularized  procedvu-e.  with  due  no- 
tice to  all  concerned,  subjects  officials  to  the 
differing  views  of  competing  Interest  groups 
and  forces  them  to  take  account  of  prevalimg 
views  while  the  project  plans  are  still  being 
formulated."  Clearly  Congress  would  not 
have  Insisted  on  such  a  procedure  unless  It 
intended  to  expose  the  road  builders  closely 
to  the  direct  participation  of  citizens  In  the 
formulation  of  their  decisions.  In  accord  with 
the  theory  of  our  democratic  process.  Since 
these  road  projects  may  Irreparably  affect  or 
destroy  basic  rights — for  example,  the  basic 
right  of  a  citizen  to  live  In  his  home — ^we 
must  carefully  and  meticulously  scrutinize 
any  proposal  which  would  deny  to  some  their 
federally  created  right  to  influence  the  course 
of  a  highway  In  their  neighborhood  to  deter- 
mine whether  this  discrimination  Is  "neces- 
sary to  the  accompllshmenf'fcif  the  congres- 
sional objective — a  federally  financed  Inter- 
state highway  system. 

'Appellees  argue  that*  Congress  Intended 
by  enacting  Section  33  to  bypass  the  hearing 
process  because  hearings  would  only  expose 
community  sentiment  adverse  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  Bridge,  and  that  Congress 
Intended  that  the  Bridge  be  built  Irrespective 
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of  the  wishes  of  the  dtliens  of  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Appellees  further  argue  that  to 
aUow  a  public  hearing  would  cause  the  local 
authorities  to  delay  the  Bridge,  and  that 
Congress  meant  to  preclude  hearings  for  this 
reason  as  well. 

Such  a  reading  of  the  statute  would  con- 
demn It  as  unconstitutional.  A  leglslatiire 
may  not  constltutlonaUy  disenfranchise  a 
group  of  citizens  because  of  their  expected 
views:  •'  'Fencing  out'  from  the  franchise  a 
sector  of  the  population  because  of  the  way 
they  may  vote  Is  constitutionally  impermis- 
sible. '[Tlhe  exercise  of  righU  so  vital  to  the 
maintenance  of  democratic  Institutions' 
•  •  •  caimot  constitutionally  be  obliterated 
because  of  a  fear  of  the  poUtlcal  views  of  a 
particular  group  of  bona  fide  residents." 
Carrington  v.  Rash,  380  U.S.  89,  94  (1965) .  _ 

In  addition  to  giving  closer  review  to  clas- 
sifications involving  individual  rights,  the 
Coiu^  has  also  Imposed  a  higher  burden  of 
Justification  on  some  forms  of  classification 
which  are  "oonstitutlonaUy  suspect"  •»  or 
"traditionally  disfavored."  »  If  we  were  to  ac- 
cept appeUees'  reading  and  interpretation  of 
Section  33,  Congress  would  have  excluded 
from  the  statutory  protection  only  one 
group,  a  totally  unrepresented  and  voice- 
less minority  of  citizens.  Any  legislative 
classification  which  singles  out  for  Invidious 
treatment  a  small  group  of  citizens  totally 
excluded  from  the  political  process  does  not 
meet  the  usual  deference  from  this  coiut. 
The  usual  deference  which  courts  accord  leg- 
islative and  adnxlnlstraUve  judgments  stems 
from  the  confidence  which  courts  have  that 
these  Judgments  are  Just  resolutions  of  com- 
peting Interests."  In  the  Carolene  Products 
case,  the  Supreme  (3ovirt  pointedly  raised  the 
question  whether  prejudice  against  discrete 
and  Insular  minorities  may  be  a  special  con- 
dition, which  tends  seriously  to  curtail  the 
operation  of  those  political  processes  ordi- 
narily to  be  relied  upon  to  protect  minori- 
ties, and  which  may  call  for  a  correspond- 
ingly more  searching  Judicial  Inquiry."" 

Because  the  reevUttng  classification  would 
deprive  only  an  already  voiceless  minority  of 
Its  Important  personal  right  to  contest  dis- 
ruptive highway  projects  enjoyed  by  citizens 
generally,  we  conclude  that  we  would  be 
hard  pressed  to  find  on  this  record  reasons 
adequate  to  sustain  the  "heavy  burden  of 
justification"  necessary  to  support  the  dis- 
crimination which  would  result  from  ap- 
pellees' Interpretation  of  Section  23.  AppeUees 
argue  that  "Justification"  In  this  case  stems 
from  Congress'  desire  to  have  the  Bridge 
built  as  soon  as  practicable.  However,  If  this 
were  found  to  be  the  Intent  of  Congress,  we 
would  have  to  consider  whether  a  less  bur- 
densome alternative  path  to  the  same  end 
might  have  been  possible.^  For  example. 
Congress  might  have  obtained  speedy  con- 
struction, and  preserved  the  rights  of  citi- 
zen participation  and  comment,  simply  by 
requiring  that  all  hearings  and  "ntie  23  de- 
terminations be  concluded  with  reasonable 
promptness.  Other  possible  "Justifications" 
may  be  dredged  up  from  the  legislative  his- 
tory of  the  statute  in  an  attempt  to  balance 
off  the  Invldlousness  of  the  discrimination 
for  which  appellees  contwid.  We  do  not  stop 
to  search  them  out  because  we  are  convinced 
that  appellees'  position  that  Congress  In- 
tended such  discrimination  Is  unsupported 
by  the  language  and  history  of  the  sta^te. 

n 
Considering  the  statute  as  It  was  written, 
we  do  not  read  Section  23  as  foreclosing  the 
orderly  procedures  prescribed  by  Title  23. 
Appellees'  primary  argument  to  the  contrary 
Is  that  the  statute  directs  "construction"  of 
all  the  Interstate  projects  in  the  District. 
On  the  four  projects  mentioned  In  Section 
23(b),  Including  the  Three  Sisters  Bridge, 
"work"  was  to  commence  within  30  days. 
Appellees  attempt  to  draw  a  negative  Infer- 
ence from  Congress'  assurance  that  "con- 


struction" was  to  be  carried  out  In 
accordance  with  "all  applicable  provisions" 
of  Title  23.  Since,  appellees  argue,  Congress 
only  said  that  "construction"  was  to  be 
in  accordance  with  Title  23,  It  must  have 
meant  that  all  "pre-construotlon"  provisions 
of  Title  23  were  somehow  repealed  as  to 
these  projects  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
We  cannot  agree.  To  our  mind,  any  repeal  of 
the  provisions  of  Title  23  would  have  to  be 
supported  by  more  substantial  evidence. 
Moreover,  our  Interpretation  conforms  with 
the  language  of  the  statute  read  in  the  light 
of  title  23  which  shovre  that  "construction" 
Includes  planning."  We  hold  that  "ntle  23 
appUes  to  aU  phases  of  the  Three  Sisters 
Bridge  project. 

The  authoritative  legislative  history  sup- 
ports our  Interpretation."  The  Senate  and 
House  reports  do  not  Indicate  that  any  pro- 
visions of  Title  23  are  not  to  apply."  (The 
Conference  Report  contains  no  analysis  of 
the  bin  as  passed."  )  We  fully  recognize  that 
It  Is  not  without  risk  to  rely  on  the  remarks 
of  individual  members  of  Congress  for  legis- 
lative history.**  Nevertheless,  we  think  It 
noteworthy  that  we  have  been  able  to  find 
no  statement  during  the  floor  debate  by  a 
proponent*"  of  Section  23  indicating  that 
any  or  all  provisions  of  Title  23  were  not  to 
be  applied  in  planning  and  building  the 
Bridge.  Indeed,  the  only  discussions  of  the 
Issue  clearly  Indicate  support  of  our  inter- 
pretation from  those  supporting  Section  23. 
fit>r  example.  Representative  Crsoner,  a  lead- 
ing proponent  of  Section  23,  explicitly  stated 
that  the  City  Council  could  hold  further 
hearings  to  determine  route  locations  and 
designs,  vrithin  the  bro^  "corridors"  estab- 
lished by  Congress.'^  Senator  Randolph  gave 
his  word  to  the  Sen^  that  Section  317  of 
TlUe  23  would  be  In  effect  for  a  specific 
project  mentioned  in  Section  23  (d^  of  the 
Act.**  We  also  take  note  of  the  fact  that 
when  the  bill  was  passed  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  also  Interpreted  Section  23 
as  we  do  today.**  The  contemporaneous  con- 
struction of  a  statue  by  one  charged  with  Its 
enforcement  Is  entiUed  to  great  weight  from 
this  court.** 

Appellees  have  lU'ged  that  It  would  be 
futile  to  hold  hearings  or  to  require  the  Sec- 
retary to  make  the  determinations  called  tor 
by  the  statute  in  light  of  the  finality  of  the 
location  and  design  plans  which  Congress  Is 
said  to  have  prescribed  for  the  District.  Con- 
gress, however,  only  directed  consta^ictlon  of 
the  routes  "as  set  forth"  In  certain  cost  esti- 
mates. These  cost  estUnates  by  their  own 
terms  did  not  constitute  final  route  place- 
mente.**  They  only  located  a  "corridor" 
within  which  roads  were  proposed."  Tlie 
preface  to  the  cost  estimates  document  care- 
fully explained  that  the  routes  were  laid  out 
only  for  the  purpose  of  approximating  cost, 
and  that  the  cost  figures  there  presented 
were  based  on  the  "least  costly"  of  "several 
feasible  alternatives  which  will  serve  the 
function  of  the  designated  route."  *^  There- 
fore, we  find  no  Indication  In  the  record 
before  us  that,  as  am>ellee8  contend,  a  public 
hearing  or  TlUe  23-requlred  action  by  the 
Secretary  would  serve  no  useful  purpose. 

Congress  has  directed  that  a  bridge  be 
built  over  the  Potomac  following  the  general 
configurations  laid  out  In  the  cost  estimates. 
But  there  are  still  many  variations  of  bridge 
design  and  location  (particularly  In  relation 
to  the  placement  of  the  access  ramp>s)  which 
could  be  adopted  and  still  be  consistent  with 
the  congressional  mandate.  Olven  the  forum 
of  a  public  hearing,  citizens  may  well  be  able 
to  offer  constructive  alternatives  to  the  final 
proposals  produced  by  the  District  officials, 
alternatives  which  more  effectively  mlnlmlae 
dislocation  in  the  historically  important 
Georgetown  area.**  In  like  manner,  the  Sec- 
retary, when  required  to  make  the  determi- 
nations called  for  by  Title  23,  may  well  find 
that  other  feasible  routes,  or  a  tunnel,  de- 
stroy fewer  acres  of  Taluable  park  land. 
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(1967) .  affirmed.  —U.S.  App.  D.C.  — .  412  F.2d 
1090  (1969) .  The  point  here  Is  that  Congress, 
having  by  statute  accorded  all  citizens  the 
-i»ht-.  \i\  nartlpinate  In  the  determination  of 


tent  of  the  Senate."  See  Congressional 
Record,  vol.  114,  pt.  18,  p.  34035  (remarks  of 
Senators  Mansfield  and  Randolph) .  See  also 
Id.  at  24028  (remarks  of  Senator  Cooper) :  "I 


action  of  the  State  highway  departments  of 
each  State  and  the  adjoining  States,  subject 
to  approval  by  the  Secretary  •  •  •." 
"  See    remarks    of    Congressman    Cramer, 
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Appellees  contend  that  oon«truing  the 
statute  as  we  do  to  allow  flexibility  to  federal 
and  District  officials  in  formulating  the  flnal 
plans  doee  violence  to  the  "[n]otwlth3tand- 
Ing  •  •  •  ••  language  of  the  statute.  We  dis- 
agree. Several  years  ago  a  suit  was  brought 
by  some  of  the  -plaintiffs  In  this  action  to 
block  construction  of  the  Three  Sisters 
Bridge  and  other  highway  pMlects  because 
the  District  had  not  oompUed^lth  District 
and  federal  highway  laws  go^mlng  the 
planning  and  construction  of  th^>rojects. 
This  court,  m  D.C.  Federation  of  Civil  Asso- 
ciations T.  Airis,'  held  that  the  District  oould 
not  construct  any  future  freeways  without 
complying  with  the  relevant  provisions  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Code.  Our  decision 
did  not  prevent  the  District  from  participat- 
ing in  Interstate  construction  projects.  The 
District  government  was  free  to  build  the 
freeways  simply  by  holding  the  required 
hearings  and  complying  with  the  other  pro- 
visions of  the  law.  However,  instead  of  mov- 
ing forward  with  the  Three  Sisters  Bridge, 
the  District  government  apparently  decided 
to  abandon  the  project  altogether.  The  City 
Council  took  no  further  action  in  relation 
to  the  Bridge:  the  National  Capital  Planning 
Commission  disapproved  of  the  project:  and 
finally  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
deleted  tl»  Bridge  from  his  comprehensive 
map*  of  the  Interstate  System  for  the  Dis- 
trict. 

Congress  reacted  to  the  District  govern- 
ment's Inaction  on  highway  construction  by 
ordering  a  bridge  to  be  built  |n  Jot  with- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law,  or  any 
court  decision  or  administrative  action  to  the 
contrary."  ""  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
It  was  Congress'  Intent  to  countermand  the 
District  government's  "administrative  ac- 
tion' which  had  stopped  fxirther  Interstate 
construction.  But  nothing  in  the  statute 
Indicates  that  Congress  Intended  the  Bridge 
to  be  built  contrary  to  Its  own  laws.  In 
essence,  then.  Section  23  amounts  to  a  direc- 
tion from  Congress  to  the  relevant  District 
and  federal  officials  to  continue  with  the 
bridge  and  highway  plans  they  had  been 
formulating  prior  to  the  AiHs  decision. 

We  hold  that  Section  23  requires  that  both 
the  planning  and  the  building  of  the  Three 
Sisters  Bridge  comply  with  all  applicable  pro- 
visions of  Title  23.  Since  the  District  Court 
ruled  otherwise,  we  remand  the  case  to  the 
District  Court  for  an  expedited  evidentiary 
hearing  to  determine  whether  appellees  have 
m  fact  compUed  with  the  provisions  of  Title 
23. 

In  aid  of  the  remand  we  feel  It  appropriate 
to  comment  on  the  meaning  of  the  hearing 
requirement  of  23  VSC.  {  128.  Of  course.  It 
will  be  for  the  District  Court  to  determine, 
after  hearing  all  the  evidence,  whether  the 
six-year-old  hearings  alluded  to  in  the 
papers  before  us  satisfy  the  requirements 
of  Title  23.  However,  it  should  be  made  clear 
that  the  Secretary's  regulations  •>  Imple- 
menting Section  128  apply  to  thU  Bridge 
project.  The  basic  requirement  Is  that  both  a 
kx^Uon  hearing  (held  "before  the  State 
highway  department  Is  committed  to  a  spe- 
cific proposal")  and  a  design  hearing  (held 
"after  the  route  location  has  been  i^prored, 
but  before  the  State  highway  department  Is 
committed  t4  a  specific  design  propoaal") 
must  be  scheduled."  The  regulations  make 
specific  provision  for  projects  like  this  one 
on  which  Mome  be«tf1ngs  have  been  held  be- 
fore the  effective  date  of  the  regulation." 
Since  the  regulations  apply  by  their  terms 
and  since  In  promulgating  the  regtOatlona 
the  Secretary  made  reasonable  provisions  for 
thoae  projects  which  had  been  the  subject 
of  hearings  before  the  effective  d&te  of  the 
regulations,  we  see  no  reaaon  not  to  apply 
theae  regulations  to  this  eaae." 

Reversed  and  remanded  for  proceedfnga 
eonMatent  with  thiM  opinton. 


»tX)TNOTSS 

>Pub.  L.  No.  90-495.  82  Stat.  827-828 
(1968). 

*D.C.  Federation  of  Civic  Associations  v. 
Volpe,  Civil  Action  No.  2821-69,  Memoran- 
dum and  Order  (Jan.  12.  1970). 

*The  rest  of  the  section  reads  as  follows: 

(c)  The  government  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
shall  study  these  projects  on  the  Interstate 
System  set  forth  In  "The  1968  Interstate  Sys- 
tem Cost  Estimate",  House  Document  Num- 
bered 199,  Ninetieth  Congress,  within  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  which  eu'e  not  specified  In 
subsection  (b)  and  shaU  report  to  Congress 
not  later  than  18  months  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  section  their  recommenda- 
tions with  respect  to  such  projects  Including 
any  recommended  alternative  routes  or  plans, 
and  If  no  such  recommendations  are  sub- 
mitted within  such  18-month  period  then 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  and  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Columbia  shall 
construct  such  routes,  as  soon  as  possible 
thereafter,  as  required  by  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section. 

(d)  For  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  Dis- 
trict of  Coliunbla  to  have  its  Pederal-ald 
highway  projects  approved  under  section  106 
or  117  of  title  23,  United  States  Code,  the 
Cotnmlssloner  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
may.  In  connection  with  the  acquisition  of 
real  property  In  the  District  of  Columbia  for 
any  Federal-aid  highway  project,  provide  the 
payments  and  services  described  In  sections 
505,  506,  507,  and  508  of  tlUe  23.  United 
States  Code. 

(e)  The  Commissioner  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  is  authorized  to  acquire  by  pur- 
chase, donation,  condemnation  or  otherwise, 
real  property  for  transfer  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  In  exchange  or  as  replacement 
for  park,  parkway,  and  playground  lands 
transferred  to  the  District  of  Columbia  for 
a  public  purpose  pursuant  to  section  1  of  the 
Act  of  May  20,  1932  (47  Stat.  161;  D.C.  Code. 
sec.  8-115)  and  the  Commissioner  Is  further 
authorized  to  transfer  to  the  United  Statea 
title  to  property  so  acquired. 

(f)  Payments  are  authorized  to  be  made 
by  the  Conunlssioner,  and  received  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  In  lieu  of  property 
transferred  pursuant  to  subsection  (e)  of 
this  section.  The  amount  of  such  payment 
shall  represent  the  coat  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  of  acquiring  real  property  suit- 
able for  replacement  of  the  property  ao 
transferred  as  agreed  upon  between  the  Com- 
missioner and  the  head  of  said  agency  and 
shall  be  available  for  the  acquiring  of  the 
replacement  property. 

^Appellanu  have  also  argued  that  other 
sections  of  Title  23,  for  example,  I  317,  also 
apply.  In  text  we  discuss  only  three  sections 
for  the  sake  of  clarity.  But  our  holding  ap- 
pUes  to  aU  of  1\tXe  23. 

'For  purposes  of  lltle  23.  the  District  of 
Columbia  is  considered  to  be  a  "state."  23 
U.S.C.  I  101  (1964). 

•The  statute  requires  the  states  to  bold 
"public  bearings";  the  regulations  specify 
separate  location  and  design  hearing.  33 
C^Jl.  Part  1.  Appendix  A  (1970).  For  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  applicability  of  these  regula- 
tions to  this  project,  see  pp.  24-25  <n/ra. 

T  See  Shapiro  v.  Thompson.  804  U.S.  618, 
641-042  (1960) :  BolUng  v.  Sharpe.  347  U.S.  497 
(1954). 

•  See.  e.g..  Williamson  t.  Lee  Optical  Co..  348 
US.  483  (1956). 

*Wlth  reference  to  economic  legislation, 
the  Supreme  Court  has  said  that  "(a]  statu- 
tory discrimination  will  not  be  set  aside  If 
any  state  of  facts  reasonably  may  be  con- 
ceived to  justify  It."  McGowan  v.  Maryland, 
360  VS.  420.  426  (1961).  In  overseeing  eco- 
nomic legislation,  where  the  ways  of  reaching 
a  particular  goal  for  the  legislature  are  al- 
moat  oountleu,  and  where  close  Judicial  «z- 


amlnatlon  of  the  means  chosen  by  the  legis- 
lature can  only  result  in  a  resurgency  of  the 
second  guessing  of  the  legislature  inherent 
in  the  concept  of  "substantive  due  process," 
the  Judiciary  must  of  necessity  avoid  close 
scrutiny  of  these  schemes  lest  it  become  only 
a  super-legislature.  See  Developments  in  the 
Law — Equal  Protection.  82  Habv.  L.  Rev.  1066, 
1128.1131-1132  (1966). 

"  Skinner  v.  Oklahoma  ex  rel.  Williamson. 
316  U.S.  635.  641   (1962). 

"Reynolda  v.  Sims.  377  U.S.  633,  661 
(1964). 

"Harper  v.  Virginia  Board  of  Elections, 
383  U.S.  663.  667  (1966).  quoting  Yick  Wo  v. 
Hopkins.  118  U.S.  356.  370  (1886). 

"Loving  v.  Virginia.  368  U.S.  1.  9  (1967); 
5ee  McLaughlin  v.  Florida.  379  UJB.  184 
(1964). 

"  LoiHng  v.  Virginia,  supra  Note  13,  at  B. 
Professor  Cox  has  written  that  these  mod- 
em equal  protection  cases  "appear  to 
rest  upon  two  largely  subjective  Judg- 
ments •  •  •  the  relative  Invldloxisness  of 
the  particular  differentiation,  *  *  *  (and)  the 
relative  Importance  of  the  subject  with  re- 
spect to  which  equality  Is  required."  Ooz. 
Forward:  Constitutional  Adjudication  and 
Promotion  of  Human  Rights,  80  Haxv.  L. 
Rxv.  91,96  (1966). 

>*  Loving  v.  Virginia,  supra  Note  13,  at  11; 
see  Carrington  v.  Rash.  380  U.S.  89  (1965). 

>*A  commentary  has  summarized  the  re- 
cent cases  as  follows:  "Thus,  the  cases  In- 
dicate that  when  a  fundamental  Interest  Is 
impaired  or  a  suspect  distinction  drawn,  the 
Court  will  demand  a  convincing  demonstra- 
tion that  the  classification  Is  well  tailored  to 
achieve  the  statutory  objective.  How  well 
tailored  the  classification  must  be  remains 
somewhat  obscure.  The  state  must  show  at 
least  that  this  classification  Is  more  than 
just  one  of  several  reasonable  ways  of 
achieving  Its  goal."  Developments  in  the 
Law — Equal  Protection,  82  Habv.  I^  Ret. 
1065.  1122   (1969). 

"  See  8.  Rep.  No.  2044,  81st  Cong.  2d  Seas. 
8  (1950). 

>•  See  Pederal-Ald  Highway  Act  of  1968  I  24. 
Pub.  L.  No.  90-496.  82  CTAt.  828   (1968). 

»23  U.8.C.  {   128  (Supp.  IV  1966-1968). 

••23  CTA.  Part  1,  Appendix  A  (1970). 

"  23  U.S.C.  I  128. 

"Rej/nolds  v.  Sims,  supra  Note  11,  at  85S. 

"  Id.  at  661. 

■*/d.  at  561.  quoting  Skinner  v.  Oklahoma 
ex  rel.  Williamson,  supra  Note  10,  at  636. 

>*  Reynolds  v.  Sims,  supra  Note  11,  at  662. 

"Harper  v.  Virginia  Board  of  Kleetiona, 
supra  Note  12.  at  670. 

"  This  close  analysis  Is  not  unavailable  be- 
cause the  rights  In  this  case  are  derived  only 
from  statutes.  In  Harper  v.  Virginia  Board  of 
Elections,  supra  Note  12,  the  Supreme  Court 
proceeded  on  the  explicit  assumption  that  the 
state  had  no  oonstltutlonai  duty  to  allow  Its 
citizens  to  vote,  but  had  allowed  some  to  vote 
as  a  matter  of  legislative  grace.  In  holding 
such  action  violative  of  equal  protection,  the 
Court  stated:  "For  It  is  enough  to  say  that 
once  the  franchise  Is  granted  to  the  elector- 
ate, lines  may  not  be  drawn  which  are  In- 
consistent with  the  Equal  Protecrtlon  Clause 
•  •  *."  383  US.  at  665.  It  is  setUed  law  that 
"the  state,  having  made  |  a  procedural  right] 
generally  available  on  this  issue,  may  not. 
consistent  with  the  Equal  Protection  Clause 
of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  arbitrarily 
withhold  It  from  some."  Baxstrom  v.  Herold. 
383    VB.    107.    Ill    (1966).   See   Goldberg  r. 

KeV.v,  U.8.  .  38  uj.  L.  WEDC,  4238 

(March  23.  1970). 

"There  Is.  of  cotirse.  no  oonstltutlonai 
right  of  dtliena  of  the  United  States  to 
vote  on  federally  supported  highway  proj- 
ects. Nor  do  District  citizens  have  a  con- 
stitutional right  to  vote  generally.  See  Oar- 
liner  v.  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  D.  D.C,  266  F.Supp.  736 
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(1967) .  affirmed.  —US.  App.  D.C.  — .  412  F.2d 
1090  (1969) .  The  point  here  Is  that  Congress, 
having  by  statute  accorded  all  citizens  the 
right  to  participate  in  the  determination  of 
highway  projects,  may  not  deny  District 
citizens  alone  that  right  without  adequate 
Justification  for  this  discrimination.  See  Note 
27,  supra. 

'^Compare  Office  of  Communication  of 
United  Church  of  Christ  v.  F.C.C.,  123  U.S. 
AppJD.C.  328,  359  P.2d  994  (1966).  There  we 
allowed  listeners  to  intervene  as  parties  In 
F.C.C.  hearings  in  order  to  ensure  that  the 
P.C.C.  fulfilled  Its  duty  to  take  the  public 
Interest  Into  account.  Rights  of  full  and 
active  participation  In  the  hearings  were 
deemed  essential  by  the  court: 

"We  cannot  believe  that  the  Congressional 
mandate  of  public  participation  which  the 
Commission  says  It  seeks  to  fulfill  was  meant 
to  be  limited  to  writing  letters  to  the  Com- 
mission, to  inspection  of  records,  to  the  Com- 
mission's grace  In  considering  listener  claims, 
or  to  mere  non-parilclpatlng  appearance  at 
hearings.  We  cannot  fail  to  note  that  the 
long  history  of  complaints  against  WLBT 
beginning  in  1955  had  left  the  Commission 
virtually  unmoved  •  •  •.  Such  beneficial 
contribution  as  these  Appellants,  or  some  of 
them,  can  make  must  not  be  left  to  the 
grace  of  the  Commission." 

123  U.S.  AppX>.C.  at  338,  359  F.2d  at  1004. 
(Footnotes  omitted.) 

*°  McLaughlin  v.  Florida,  supra  Note  13.  at 
192.  quoting  Boiling  v.  Sharpe.  supra  Note  7. 
at  499.  See  Thompson  v.  Sharpiro,  D.  Conn., 
370  F.Supp.  331.  337,  Affirmed,  394  UJS.  618 
(1969). 

•»  Harper  v.  Virginia  Board  of  Elections, 
supra  Note  12.  at  668. 

'*Hob3on  T.  Hansen,  D.  D.C,  269  F.  Supp. 
401,  507  (1967),  aj^Irmed  sub  nom.  Smuck  v. 
Hobson,  132  UJ8.  App.  D.C  372.  408  F.  2d  176 
-.      (1969). 

3        "Carolene  Products  Co.  v.  United  States, 
X      304  U.S.  144,  153  n.4  ( 1938) . 

»*  See  Carrington  v.  Rash,  suprd  Note  16. 
"Expenses  of  "construction"  Include  "all 
expenses  Incidental  to  the  construction  or 
reconstruction  of  a  highway,  including  locat- 
ing, Bxirveylng.  and  mapping  *  *  *,  [and] 
ooets  of  rights  of  way."  23  U.S.C  I  101.  Engi- 
neering costs,  and  the  expenses  of  other  ac- 
tivities, such  as  public  hearings,  which 
clearly  take  place  long  before  what  the  stat- 
ute defines  as  "actual  building"  (23  UJS.C 
I  101 ) .  also  qualify  as  "construction"  ooets. 
See  23  U.S.C  {  121(d)  (1964):  23  CFJl.  Part 
1,  Appendix  A.  {  13  (1970). 

"We  find  no  support  In  that  history  for 
appellees'  argument  that  hearings  were  pre- 
cluded because  they  would  take  too  much 
time.  There  was  some  talk  in  Congress  of 
the  need  to  move  ahead  with  the  project. 
But  It  does  not  follow,  as  appellees  insist  it 
does,  that  a  congressional  concern  with  com- 
pleting the  Bridge  soon  requires  that  certain 
time-consuming  procedures,  such  as  hear- 
ings, be  waived,  while  other  equally  time- 
consuming  practices  also  required  by  Title 
33.  such  as  advertising  for  sealed  bids,  are  to 
be  followed.  A  statute  would  have  to  be 
much  more  specific  if  it  is  to  eliminate  cer- 
tain, but  not  all,  "tlme-oonsnmlng"  prooe- 
durea. 

"See  HA.  Rep.  No.  1584.  90th  Cong..  3d 
Bess..  17-19  (1968).  The  Senate  Report,  No. 
1340.  90tb  Cong..  2d  Seas.  (1968).  sheds  Xio 
light  on  I  23  because  there  was  no  similar 
provision  in  the  Senate  version  of  the  bill. 
"HJt.  Rep.  No.  1799,  90th  Cong.,  2d  Seaa. 
(1968).  The  "Statement  of  the  Managers  on 
the  Part  of  the  House"  was  only  appended  to 
the  Conference  Repwrt.  It  did  not  represent 
the  will  of  the  Senate  conferees  and  can  only 
be  said  to  represent  ttie  personal  opinions  of 
thoee  who  signed  it.  The  chalnnan  of  the 
Senate  managers.  Senator  Randolph,  agreed 
that  the  specifics  in  the  House  Managers' 
Statement  were  "dictum"  and  not  the  "In- 


tent of  the  Senate."  See  Congressional 
Record,  vol.  114,  pt.  18.  p.  24035  (remarks  of 
Senators  Mansfield  and  Randolph).  See  also 
id.  at  24028  (remarks  of  Senator  CTooper) :  "I 
was  amazed  when  I  read  the  report  of  the 
managers  to  discover  what  they  had  written 
out  in  their  managers'  report."  But  even  the 
House  Managers'  Statement  contains  no  in- 
dication that  any  of  the  provisions  of  Title 
23  were  to  be  inapplicable. 

"  United  States  v.  Matthews, U.S.  App. 

D.C.  . n.9.  419  F.  2d  1177,  1182  n.9. 

(1969) :  "•  •  •  [T]he  Isolated  remark  of  one 
Congressman  does  not  constitute  any  au- 
thority tor  the  propoeltion  that  Congi^  as 
a  whole  Intended  (the  particular  result]." 

••The  statements  of  proponents  are  much 
more  likely  to  portray  an  accurate  represen- 
tation of  Congress'  Intent  than  are  the  views 
of  the  opponents.  "[WJe  have  often  cau- 
tioned against  the  danger,  when  Interpreting 
a  statute,  of  reliance  upon  the  views  of  legis- 
lative opponents.  In  their  zeal  to  defeat  a 
bill,  they  understandably  tend  to  overstate 
its  reach.  •  •  •  'It  is  the  sponsors  that  we 
look  to  when  the  meaning  of  the  statutory 
words  is  in  doubt."  Schwegmann  Bros.  v. 
Calvert  Distillers  Corp.,  341  U.S.  384,  394- 
396  •  •  *."  NXJI.B.  V.  Fruit  <b  Vegetable 
Packers  A  Warehousemen,  377  UJS.  68,  66 
(1964). 

•^Congressional  Record,  toI.  114,  pt.  IS, 
p.  19923  (Mr.  Cramer) : 

"There  still  can  be  changes  In  that  route 
within  the  traffic  corridor.  Ajt  the  same  time 
there  o«ui  be  hearings.  •  •  •  [Tjhe  lan- 
guage in  the  bill  does  not  preclude  hearings. 
As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  let  the  City  Cotin- 
dl  hold  hearings,  let  them  decide  which 
location  within  the  traffic  corridor  should  be 
finally  approved  pursuant  to  the  section  of 
the  bill. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"The  term  'routes'  as  used  in  (S  23]  •  •  • 
refov  to  the  traffic  corridors  •  •  •  and  la 
not  Intended  to  prescribe  a  specific  location 
for  any  of  the  Interstate  lilghways  to  be  con- 
structed." 

<*  Congressional  Record,  vol.  114.  pt.  18.  p. 
24003  (Mr.  Randolph). 

•»  See  Transcript  of  News  Conference  of  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation,  August  24,  1968. 
See  also  Statement  of  President  Johnson, 
Congressional  Record,  vol.  114.  pt.  24,  pp. 
30958-30959  (Secretary  of  Transportation 
to  approve  projects  named  In  S  23  only  when 
they  are  "shown  to  be  appropriate  links  in  a 
comprehensive  transportation  plan  for  the 
District"). 

The  Incumbent  Secretary  has  recently  rec- 
ommended further  planning  on  at  least  one 
project  mentioned  In  §  23(b).  See  Letter 
from  Secretary  of  Transportation  to  Splro  T. 
Agnew  and  John  W.  McOormack,  February 
32.  1970,  enclosure  4. 

**  Uiall  V.  Tollman.  380  VS.  1,  16-18 
(1966).  "'Particularly  is  this  respect  due 
when  the  administrative  practice  at  stake 
"Involves  a  oontemporaneous  construction 
of  a  statute  by  the  men  charged  with  setting 
its  machinery  in  motion,  of  making  the  parts 
work  efficiently  and  smoothly  while  they  are 
tintrted  and  new."  '  Power  Reactor  Co.  v.  Elec- 
tricians. 367  VS.  396,  408."  Id.  at  16. 

"In  any  case  we  would  hesitate  to  con- 
strue S  23  as  precluding  any  further  planning 
by  local  officials  in  view  of  Congress*  long- 
standing practice  not  to  make  such  precise 
decisions.  See  HJt.  Rep.  No.  1584.  90th  Cong.. 
3d  Sees.  53  (1968)  (additional  views) :  A  rule 
of  the  House  Conamittee  on  Public  Works 
provides  "•  •  •  it  shall  not  be  in  order  for 
any  bill  providing  for  general  legislation  in 
lelatlan  to  roads  to  contain  any  provision 
Tor  any  specific  road."  See  also  S.  Rep.  No. 
1966,  84th  Cong..  2d  Seas.  4  (1955)  (interstate 
system  to  he  locally  planned:  routes  not  to 
be  dictated  by  federal  government) :  23  VS.C. 
1108(d)(1)  (Supp.  IV  1966-1968):  "TTie 
routes  of  this  System,  to  the  greatest  ex- 
tent poBsible,   abaU   be   selected   by   joint 


action  of  the  State  highway  departments  of 
each  State  and  the  adjoining  States,  subject 
to  approval  by  the  Secretary  •  •  •." 

•'See  remarks  of  Congressman  Cramer, 
supra  Note  41. 

*i  1968  Estimate  of  the  CdtX  of  Completing 
the  National  System  of  Interstate  and  De- 
fense Highways  In  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Preface  (1967). 

•»  Cf.  Secretary's  letter,  supro  Note  43,  rec- 
ommending furttier  planning  and  thought 
about  a  route  mentioned  In  S  23(b)  and  de- 
tailed In  cost  estimates. 

"129  U.S.  App.  DC.  125,  391  F.  3d  478 
(1968). 

«>  Prestimably  the  "court  decision"  lan- 
guage refers  to  our  decision  in  Airis,  but  the 
reference  is  mistaken  since  that  decision  was 
not  "to  the  contrary." 

»  23  c:fji.  Part  1.  Appendix  A  (1970). 

u/d.  at  {§  4(a). 4(b). 

"/d.  at  §  6(d). 

"These  regulations  apply  to  all  projects 
which  had  not  received  both  location  and  de- 
sign approval  from  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation before  the  effective  date  of  the 
regulations.  Appellees  assert  that  approval 
of  the  flnal  location  of  the  Bridge  was  ob- 
tained before  that  date.  The  accuracy  of  that 
assertion  will  be  for  the  District  Court  to 
determine.  However,  appellees  concede  in 
their  briefs  that  there  has  been  no  design 
hearing  on  the  Bridge  and  that  approval  of 
the  flnal  design  was  not  obtained  before  the 
regulations  became  effective.  The  regula- 
tions provide  In  i  6(d)  (2)  (b) : 

"If  design  approval  is  requested  within  3 
years  after  the  date  of  the  hearing,  compli- 
ance with  the  design  hearing  requirements 
Is  nevertheless  required  unless  the  division 
engineer  finds  that  the  hearing  adequately 
dealt  with  design  Issues  relating  to  major 
design  features." 

It  may  be  that  design  approval  was  not 
requested  before  the  end  of  the  three-year 
period  (see  33  CJH.  Part  1,  Appendix  A, 
!  6(d)  (2)  (a) ) ,  or  that,  as  appelleea  concede, 
the  division  engineer  has  not  made  the 
finding  reqtUred  by  the  regulation  quoted 
above,  or  that  even  if  the  division  engineer 
has  made  the  required  finding,  the  record 
will  not  support  that  finding.  In  any  such 
case  of  noncompliance,  the  Bridge  cannot 
proceed  until  design  hearings  which  conform 
to  the  regulations  have  been  held. 

We  have  discussed  the  requirements  of 
the  hearing  regulations  with  specificity  be- 
cause that  issue  has  been  clearly  raised  by 
the  parties.  We  do  not,  however,  confine  the 
scope  of  the  remand  hearing  to  the  ques- 
tion of  compliance  with  those  regulations.  If 
the  District  Court  finds  that  appellees  have 
not  complied  with  any  provision  of  Title  23 
(including  the  regtilations  contained  In  23 
CJJi.  Part  1.  Appendix  A),  the  District 
Court  should  enjoin  further  action  on  the 
Bridge  project  until  appellees  have  com- 
plied with  all  such  provisions. 

CONCTTRRINO  OPINION  OT  CHJET  JUDGE, 

Bazelon 

I  join  in  Part  n  of  Judge  Wright's  opin- 
ion. I  agree  that  the  planning  provisions  of 
Title  23  apply  to  the  Three  Sisters  Bridge 
project,  and  that  the  case  must  be  remanded 
to  determine  whether  there  has  been  com- 
pliance. Because  that  conclusion  is  com- 
pelled in  my  view  by  an  analysis  of  the  statu- 
tory language  and  the  legislative  history,  I 
find  it  imjiecessary  to  reach  the  constitu- 
tional questions,  and  therefore  I  express  no 
opinion  on  the  matters  dUcussed  in  Pari  I. 

The  legislative  history  of  the  Federal  High- 
way Act  of  1968  reveals  a  fundamental  con- 
flict over  the  procedures  to  be  followed  in 
commencing  work  on  the  Three  Sisters 
Bridge  Project.  Undoubtedly  some  legislators 
thought  that  a  statute  cffdering  Immediate 
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thorltatlvely  speak  for  the  "Intent**  of  either     Uke  a  construction  c<»npany,  how  to  proceed     approved  by  the  Pine  Arts  OommlBslon  on 
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ooxiatrucUon  at  the  Bridge  would  eliminate 
the  necee«lty  for  at  least  eome  preliminary 
procedures.'  Others  contemplated  that  the 
itaiute  would  simply  reverse  the  DUtrlct 
govemmenfi  Inaction  and  compel  the  gov- 
ernment to  recommence  work  on  the  Bridge 
in  compUance  with  the  procedure*  of  Title 
23  >  ThU  conflict  produced  an  amblguoua 
statute,  compelling  the  court  to  revive  the 
disagreement. 

The  plain  language  of  the  sUtute  dlrecU 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  construct  the 
Bridge  in  accordance  with  aU  appUcable  pro- 
visions of  Title  23,  and  to  commence  work 
on  It  within  30  days.  If  the  legislators  had 
reached  agreement  on  the  suspension  of 
hearings  and  other  planning  procedures,  they 
could  have  expressly  suspended  particular 
provUlons  of  TlUe  23.  We  cannot  read  Into 
the  reference  to  '■applicable"  provisions  of 
TlUe  23  a  suspension  of  particular  provisions 
as  InappUcable.  without  ezpUclt  criteria  for 
the  dlstlncUon  in  the  language  of  the  statute 
ItseU  The  Statement  of  the  House  Managers 
is  of  course  entlUed  to  respect  In  determin- 
ing the  legislative  intent.'  It  cannot,  how- 
ever, supply  the  specificity  necessary  to  make 
fine  dlstlncUons  since  no  basis  for  thoee  dis- 
tinctions can  be  found  in  the  language 
chosen  by  the  legislative  conferees. 

Our  construcUon  of  Section  23  of  the 
Highway  Act  Is  the  one  adopted  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  at  the  time  the 
statute  was  enacted.  The  Secretary's  inter- 
pretation may  weU  have  been  bwed  In  part 
on  the  failure  of  Congress  to  distinguish 
between  applicable  and  InappUcable  provi- 
sions with  the  spedflclty  necessary  for  ef- 
fective administration.  

Fln*lly,  our  interpretaUon  Is  further  forti- 
fied by  the  fact  that  it  avoids  treating  Dis- 
trict residents  leas  favorably  than  all  other 
citizens  with  reepect  to  the  federal  highway 
system.  The  court  has  no  occaalon  to  con- 
sider at  this  time  the  Impact  of  any  par- 
ticular Bridge  location  or  design  on  the  pub- 
lic interest.  It  Is  precisely  these  Issues  which 
appellanW  seek  to  ventilate.  Ap«at  from  con- 
sUtuUonal  considerations,  we  shotild  not 
lightly  presume  that  Congrees  has  deprived 
District  residents  of  an  opportunity  afforded 
to  aU  other  citizens,  at  least  in  the  absence 
of  the  clearest  leglalaUve  mandate,  which 
U  lacking  here. 

Foontorai 

»See,  ejg..  Statement  of  the  Managers  of 
the  Part  of  the  House.  HJl.  Rep.  No.  1799. 
90th  Cong.,  ad  Seas.  ( 1968 ) . 

«  CONCKKSSIONAL   RSOOBD,  TOl.   114,  pt.   18,  p. 

24033  (Mr.  Randolph). 

•  It  Is  not,  however,  entitled  to  the  weight 
of  a  conference  report,  since  It  w«*  not  signed 
by  a  majority  of  the  Senate  conferee*.  See 
79  Cong.  Rec.  12237-39  (1986)  (ruling  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House) . 

Di— KwiiMO  Ofikion  or  CiacuiT  Judgs 
MacKnnfOM 

The  panel  opinion,  with  which  I  cannot 
agree,  holds  In  effect  that  Confress  did  not 
inteiul  to  direct  that  the  Three  Slaters  Bridge 
be  built  until  there  were  further  haarlngi 
It  arrives  at  this  conclusion  by  refusing  to 
consider  some  of  the  most  reliable  indicia  of 
legislative  Intent  and  while  it  asserts  reliance 
upon  th«  "authoritative  leglalaUve  history," 
It  only  does  go  to  a  llmlt^wt  extent.  Con- 
stderaUon  of  aU  the  leglaUttve  history  In- 
cluding the  most  Important  Statement  of 
the  House  Managers  In  my  opinion  Indleatas 
that  Congzeaa  clearly  directed  that  the  Three 
SUten  Bridge  be  built  immediately  and  I  do 
not  fliid  that  such  direction  vaa  lmpros>er  or 
InTsUd. 

s 

In  Interpreting  any  statute  the  language 
of  the  act  Itaelf  U  the  most  Important  ele- 
mant.  Next  ccoie  the  written  reporu  Off  tba 
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Committees  and  Conference  Managers.  Here 
we  are  concerned  with  section  23  of  the  Fed- 
eral Aid  Highway  Act  of  1968,  which  is  pre- 
viously quoted  In  the  panel  opinion.  Thla 
section  was  drafted  In  the  congressional  Con- 
ference Committee.  The  bill  originated  in  the 
Senate  but  it  contained  no  provision  on  high- 
ways for  the  District  of  Columbia.  When  the 
bill  reached  the  Hoiise  of  Representatives  It 
was  amended  to  require  "the  construction, 
as  soon  as  possible,  of  all  routes  in  the  inter- 
state system  within  the  District  of  Columbia 
as  set  forth  In"  the  1968  Estimate  of  the  Cost 
of  Completion  of  the  National  System  of  In- 
terstate and  Defense  Highways  in  the  District 
of  Columbia.'  The  House  of  Repreeentatlvee 
was  thus  the  moving  force  with  respect  to 
the  District  of  Coliunbla  highway  program  in 
this  bill.  With  the  bill  in  this  posture  It  was 
referred  to  a  Conference  Committee  to  con- 
sider the  disagreements  between  the  two 
houses  including  the  difference  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  highway  program.  In  Con- 
ference, the  managers  for  both  houses  agreed 
upon  the  language  contained  In  section  23* 
which  we  are  interpreting  In  this  case.  It  re- 
duced somewhat  the  projects  that  were  di- 
rected to  proceed  Unmedlately. 

The  panel  opinion  seeks  some  support  for 
Its  construction  of  section  23  from  the  Sen- 
ate debates  and  attempts  to  make  a  point  of 
the  fact  that  only  the  statement  of  the  Man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House  was  appended 
to  the  Conference  Report.  In  this  way  it  at- 
tempts to  work  around  the  Statement  of 
the  Managers  on  the  part  of  the  Hoxise.  It 
Is  necessary  for  the  panel  opinion  to  evade  a 
confrontation  with  this  vital  document,  be- 
cause the  decision  It  announces  cannot  be 
squared  with  the  Statement  of  the  Managers 
for  the  House  where  the  bill  originated.  In 
thtis  seeking  some  legislative  backing  for 
its  construction  of  section  23.  It  refers  to  the 
remarks  of  Senator  Cooper.'  but  it  is  signif- 
icant that  Senator  Cooper  was  substantially 
in  the  minority  on  this  matter;  and  on  the 
final  passage  of  the  bill  In  the  Senate  his 
vlevre  were  rejected  by  the  entire  Senate  and 
the  bill  was  passed  67  to  6.  Senator  Cooper 
was  one  of  the  six  who  voted  agBdnst  the  bill. 
It  U  elementary  that  legislative  Intent  Is  not 
reflected  by  floor  speeches  of  Senators  having 
that  relationship  to  a  bill  and  to  the  Senate's 
vote  thereon.  It  Is  also  obvious  that  In  such 
circumstances,  when  one  tries  to  work 
around  the  Statement  of  the  Managers  who 
drafted  the  section  and  replace  their  views 
with  thoee  of  one  Senator  who  opposed  the 
section,  voted  against  the  bill  and  whose 
views  on  this  and  other  portions  of  the  bill 
were  voted  down  67  to  6,  that  you  hardly 
come  up  with  a  reliable  interpretation  of 
the  section.  The  views  of  the  minority  of  a 
house  do  not  indicate  the  Intent  of  ths 
majority  and  the  panel  opinion  cannot  make 
them  do  so. 

The  Senate  rules  do  not  provide  for  the 
Managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  to  file 
statements  of  their  views  as  a  part  of  Con- 
ference Committee  Reports.  The  House  Rules 
do  provide  for  their  Managers  flUng  Reports.* 
It  is  thus  of  no  significance  that  the  Senate 
Conferees  on  this  highway  bill  did  not  file 
a  statement. 

In  this  case  since  section  33  of  the  bill 
largely  originated  in  the  House  the  State- 
ment of  the  House  Managers  is  all-Impor- 
tant. They  were  the  proponents  of  section 
as  and  it  was  agreed  to  along  with  the  rest 
of  the  bill  by  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  Senate.  At  this  point  It  is  conducive  to 
an  understanding  of  the  Senate  action  to 
refer  to  the  significant  remarks  of  Senator 
Randolph  of  West  Virginia,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Public  Works 
that  bandied  the  bill.  His  remarks  api>ear  In 
the  GoNOuasioMAi.  Rbcobd,  vol.  114,  pt.  18. 
p.  a4080*asfoUowB: 

"One  of  the  most  dlffleult  issues  before  ths 
conference  was  that  InTolTlng  tbs  District  of 
ColumbU  Intantata  highway  program.  The 
language  of  the  House  bill  t«qulred  Immedl* 


ate  construction  of  those  highways  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  as  contained  In  the 
1968  cost  estimate.  The  Senate  bill  had  no 
comparable  language. 

"The  Senate  conferees  approached  this 
matter  with  reluctance  and  reservation.  We 
did  not  believe  that  this  was  a  matter  that 
should  be  handled  in  a  national  highway 
act.  However,  In  the  Interest  of  comity  and 
with  the  desire  to  bring  a  bill  out  of  con- 
ference, we  proposed  certain  changes  in  the 
House  language  and  in  the  give-and-take 
which  ensued,  the  language  of  section  23  of 
the  conference  report  was  developed. 

"Cnder  the  terms  of  this  section,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  government  and  ths  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  are  directed  to  pro- 
ceed with  four  projects;  The  completion  of 
the  center  leg  to  New  York  Avenue;  the 
construction  of  the  east  leg;  the  Potomac 
River  Freeway,  and  the  Three  Sisters  Bridge. 
It  Is  our  belief  that  three  of  these  four  proj- 
ects are  relatively  noncontroverslal  and  can 
be  accomplished  with  a  minimum  of  disrup- 
tion and  dislocation  to  the  citizens  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.   -^ 

"The  fourth  project,  the  Three  Sisters 
Bridge,  is  a  matter  of  controversy,  but  it  is 
also  vital  to  the  development  of  proper  ac- 
cess to  Dulles  International  Airport  and  the 
question  of  the  bridge  had  to  be  answered 
if  the  State  of  Virginia  Is  to  be  able  to  pro- 
ceed with  Its  development  and  construction 
of  Interstate  Route  66.  Those  who  took  pa^ 
in  the  conference  agreed  that  the  Three 
Sisters  Bridge  Is  to  be  built  in  such  a  way 
that  it  will  not  now  or  in  the  future  result 
in  any  encroachment  on  Olover-Archlbold 
Park.  This  is  a  matter  on  which  we  all  agree 
and  we  Insist  that  everything  be  done  to 
protect  that  area  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
from  any  kind  of  highway  construction. 
With  this  understanding  a  majority  of  the 
Senate  conferees  agreed  to  this  part  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  hightoay  program." 
(Emphasis  added) . 

These  remarks  speak  for  themselves  and 
indicate  agreement  with  section  23.  His 
statement  that  a  majority  of  the  Senate 
conferees  have  agreed  to  "consfrtictloti"  of 
the  Three  Sisters  part  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia highway  program  is  most  significant. 

To  obtain  an  accurate  Interpretation  of 
the  Uw  as  It  was  finally  drafted  it  is  also 
necessary  to  correct  several .  other  inaccu- 
racies that  appear  In  the  panel  opinion  with 
respect  to  the  Senate  and  House  debates. 

Further  as  to  Senator  Randolph,  regard- 
less as  to  how  the  panel  opinion  seeks  to 
characterize  the  attitude  of  the  Senate  and 
Senator  Randolph  upon  the  statement  of 
the  House  Managers  on  the  Three  Sisters 
Bridge,  the  fact  Is  that  Senator  Randolph 
adopted  the  last  paragraph  of  it  (by  read- 
ing it  to  the  Senate)  which  refers  to  relin- 
quishing the  right  of  way  through  Glover 
Archlbold  Park  in  support  of  his  statement 
that  "we  are  not  allowing  it  (btilldlng  of  a 
freeway  through  the  park]."  Cong.  Rec.  p. 
24035.  In  so. doing  he  also  read  the  sentenoe 
which  reads':  "The  design  of  the  bridge  does 
not  require  intrusion  on  the  park.  .  .  ." 
( Emphasis  added ) . 

Does  this  sound  as  though  the  "design  of 
the  bridge"  was  still  an  open  question?  Ob- 
viously, it  was  not  and  Senator  Randolph 
so  recognized. 

The  panel  opinion  in  footnote  38  also 
seeks  to  make  some  use  of  a  oocnment  on 
the  Senate  floor  that  the  specifics  in  the 
statement  of  the  House  Managers  were 
"dicttun"  and  not  "the  intent  of  the  Sen- 
ate." (Cong.  Rec.  24035).  However  these  re- 
marks (Cong.  Rec.  24035)  were  directed  at 
the  "Notwithstanding"  direction  of  the  bill 
which  was  allegedly  carried  out  by  the  Glover 
Archlbold  provision  in  the  statement  of  the 
House  Managers.'  I  do  not  read  the  remarks 
of  Senator  Randolph  as  stultifying  section 
23  of  the  bill  as  enacted,  and  obviously 
Senators  and  Representatives  by  their  In- 
dividual remarks  on  the  floor  cannot  au- 
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thorltatlvely  speak  for  the  "Intent"  of  either 
body  contrary  to  the  provisions  that  Congress 
enacts.  What  Is  important  is  not  the  Intent 
of  Individual  Senators,  or  even  the  intent  of 
the  House  or  Senate,  but  the  intent  of  Con- 
fess as  evidenced  by  the  bill  and  the  entire 
legislative  history  where  that  needs  to  be 
referred  to.  It  is  the  Intent  of  Congress  that 
is  prevailing.  Statements  of  individual  mem- 
bers of  Congress  cannot  alter  v^iat  Congress 
enacts. 

No  disclaimers  by  individual  Senators  or 
Representatives  can  affect  what  the  two 
houses  did  collectively  by  adopting  the  bill 
with  the  D.C.  highway  provisions. 

Senator  Tydlngs  also  noted  Immediately 
following  final  approval  of  the  bill  that  It 
requires  the  District  Government  to  proceed 
with  ".  .  .  the  coTutTuction  of  .  .  .  the 
Three  Sisters  Bridge."  (Elmphasls  added) . 
(Cong.  Rec.  24038) 

Further,  Senator  Jackson  stated  he  under- 
stood "the  freeway  would  go  under  the  exist- 
ing C.  tt  O.  Canal."  (114  Cong.  Rec,  Part  18, 
p.  24033).  Such  understanding  Is  consistent 
with  Interpreting  the  legislation  as  recogniz- 
ing that  there  was  no  question  as  to  the 
location  of  that  project.  He  was  also  assured 
by  Senator  Randolph  that  the  bill  would  not 
take  away  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
"an  opportunity  to  go  over  the  final  design" 
of  the  Potomac  River  Freeway  (which  In- 
volved the  freeway  going  under  the  C.  &  O. 
Canal).  The  panel  opinion  attempts  to  turn 
this  to  support  additional  design  hearings 
and  approval  with  respect  to  the  Three  Sisters 
Bridge,  but  it  cannot  be  so  tvtristed.  The 
Potomac  River  Freeway  project  and  the  Three 
Sisters  Bridge  project  are  different  projects 
and  in  different  stages  of  planning.  As  the 
statement  of  the  House  Managers  states  with 
respect  to  the  Potomac  River  Freeway  and  to 
which  Senator  Jackson  referred  (Cong.  Rec. 
24033)  :  "The  District  of  Columbia  Depart- 
ment of  Highways  shall  immediately  upon 
enactment  of  this  legislation  proceed  to  de- 
sign this  entire  facility  ..."  (emphasis 
added). 

With  the  Potomac  River  Freeway  Project 
In  that  stage  of  development  it  is  perfectly 
obvlotis  that  subsequent  design  provisions 
of  Title  23  might  be  appUcable  (according 
to  their  tenor)  but  that  is  no  basis  for  say- 
ing that  the  same  thing  is  true  of  the  Three 
Sisters  Bridge  which  had  an  approved  design 
and  which  was  considered  as  a  se|>arate  proj- 
ect, not  part  of  the  Potomac  River  Freeway 
Project,  and  which  was  In  a  more  advanced 
stage  of  planning  and  approvals — as  the 
statement  of  the  House  Managers  stated  at 
page  34  of  the  Report.  Neither  Senator  Jack- 
son nor  Senator  Randolph  in  this  colloquy 
were  talking  about  the  Three  Sisters  Bridge 
and  their  remarks  cannot  be  twisted  to  that 
end.  Moreover,  Senator  Randolph  did  not 
give  his  word  that  Title  23  "would  be  in 
effect  for  specific  projects  mentioned  in  Sec- 
tion 23 (b)  of  the  Act."  See  pp.  l»-20  of 
panel  opinion.  His  remarks  were  directed 
tolely  to  Senator  Jackson's  inquiry  as  to  the 
Potomac  River  Freeway  and  the  power  of  the 
Secretary  of  Interior  thereto.  To  the  extent 
that  the  panel  opinion  seeks  to  convey  the 
Impression  that  Senator  Randolph  rep- 
resented that  all  provisions  of  Title  23  would 
be  appUcable  to  all  the  projects  mentioned 
In  section  23(b).  the  opUUon  Is  incorrect. 
It  also  tUes  Into  the  fact  of  the  specific  pro- 
vision of  section  23  that  only  the  "applicable 
provisions   of  Title   23"   would  apply. 

The  panel  opinion  quotes  Senator  Cooper 
as  being  "amazed"  at  the  House  statement. 
This  remark  is  of  no  significance  here.  Hts 
objection  vras  to  legislating  on  the  District 
of  Columbia  highways  In  a  national  highway 
act.  to  dlrecUng  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
the  Department  of  Transportation  in  con- 
nection with  "the  construction"  of  the  D.C. 
roads,  and  to  laying  down  "directions  almost 
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like  a  construction  c<xnpany,  bow  to  proceed 
with  the  construction."  Cong.  Rec.  Vol.  114, 
part  18,  pp.  24028,  24035.  He  never  said  or 
Inferred  that  the  statement  of  the  Hotise 
Managers  was  incorrect  In  any  respect  but 
only  that  it  was  too  specific  and  out  of  place 
in  a  national  highway  act.  His  objection  also 
went  to  the  speciflc  directions  in  the  bill  as 
to  the  D.C.  highway  program.'  He  was  ap- 
parently unfamiliar  with  the  manner  that 
Congress  has  tradltionaUy  dealt  with  many 
D.C.  street  and  highway  matters.  None  of 
this  furnishes  any  basis  to  challenge  the 
correctness  of  the  statement  of  the  House 
Managers.  Senator  Cooper  was  also  in  some 
error  about  the  entire  D.C.  highway  project 
and  he  was  corrected  by  Senator  Randolph 
(Cong.  Rec.  24034-24035).  To  summarize. 
Senator  Cooper  was  opposed  to  the  bUl.  He 
was  opposed  to  the  Senate's  position  on  the 
bUl.  His  views  on  the  blU  accordingly  have 
no  persuasive  weight  In  Interpreting  the  bill. 

Floor  remarks  of  Congressman  Cramer  are 
also  misinterpreted  by  the  panel  opinion 
(Cong.  Rec.,  Part  15,  p.  19923).  In  the  House 
debates  on  the  blU,  Congressman  Cramer 
said  in  effect  that  the  D.C.  City  CouncU 
could  stUI  hold  hearings  as  to  location  with- 
in the  corridors  of  the  interstate  highways 
to  be  constructed.  His  remarks  were  directed 
generally  to  the  House  bill  at  that  time  which 
directed  that  "all  routes"  of  the  Interstate 
Highway  System  In  the  District  be  construc- 
ted— ^not  Just  the  four  projects  now  con- 
tained in  section  23.'  His  remarks  were  di- 
rected primarily  at  the  highways.  The  ques- 
tion he  was  answering  was  a  general  ques- 
tion on  highways  and  not  a  speciflc  ques- 
tion on  the  Three  Sisters  Bridge.  To  illus- 
trate, he  was  certainly  not  Indicating  that 
there  could  be  hearings  on  the  unfinished 
portion  of  the  Center  Leg  that  Is  under  con- 
struction. His  remarks  were  not  directed  to 
section  23  as  it  passed  nor  to  the  state- 
ment of  the  House  Managers  of  which  he 
was  one.  Neither  the  statement  of  the  House 
Managers  nor  section  23  as  it  presently  exists 
had  then  been  drafted.  His  remarks  are  thus 
not  applicable  to  section  23  as  It  now  exists. 

But  even  more  significant  than  these 
views  of  a  few  Senators  and  Congressmen 
Is  the  statement  of  the  Managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  with  respect  to  the  Three 
Sisters  Bridge.  This  is  the  document  that 
the  panel  opinion  seeks  to  Ignore.  It  never 
refers  to  its  provisions.  True  legislative  In- 
tent cannot  be  determined  by  consideration 
of  only  a  part  of  the  legislative  history  any 
more  than  it  coiild  by  considering  only  a 
part  of  the  bill.  The  statement  of  the  House 
Managers  (hereafter  the  statement)  is  con- 
tained In  the  Conference  Report  to  accom- 
pany S.  3418,  House  of  Representatives,  90th 
Cong.,  2d  Sess.,  Report  No.  1799,  p.  34.  The 
portion  thereof  dealing  first  with  the  Three 
Sisters  Bridge  reads  ae  follows: 

"The  House  amendment  contained  a  pro- 
vision requiring  that  all  routes  on  the  In- 
terstate System  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
set  forth  in  'The  1968  Interstate  System 
Cost  Sstlmate,'  Hotise  Document  109,  90th 
Congress,  be  constructed  as  soon  as  possible. 

"The  Senate  bUl  contained  no  comparable 
provision. 

"The  proposed  conference  substitute  re- 
quires that,  notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  or  any  court  decision  or  ad- 
ministrative action  to  the  contrary,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  and  the  govern- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia  shaU,  in 
addition  to  those  routes  already  under  con- 
struction, not  later  than  30  days  after  en- 
actment, commence  work  on  the  following 
projects: 

"1.   JTiree  Sisters  Bridge,  t-2t9 

"In  early  1988  an  agreement  was  raaohed 
among  all  affected  parties  as  to  the  location 
of  the  Tliree  Slsten  Bridge.  Consultant  «n- 
glnesrs  have  oompleted  a  type-slaeHOid-looa- 
tlon  report  on  the  bridge. 
"The  q>eolfle  design  for  the  brldga  was 


approved  by  the  Fine  Arts  Commission  on 
September  20,  1967.  In  writing  to  the  De- 
partment of  Highways  and  Traffic  granting 
Its  approval,  Mr.  William  Walton.  Chairman 
of  the  Fine  Arts  Commission,  stated  in  part: 
'We  felt  your  designer  had  performed  brU- 
llantly  In  creating  a  design  for  one  of  th* 
most  important  sceiUc  sites  around  the  Cap- 
ital. Its  slmpUclty  and  its  daring  both  are 
very  commendable  characteristics.' 

"The  decision  of  the  Fine  Arte  Commis- 
sion in  this  respect  safeguards  the  aesthetic 
values  of  concern  to  so  many  and  preserves 
the  beauty  and  recreational  characteristics  of 
the  Potomac  River.  The  design  approved  by 
the  Fine  Arts  Commission  shaU  be  carried 
out  precisely  as  approved  with  respect  to 
materials  and  architecture. 

"The  National  Capital  Planning  Commis- 
sion approved  the  general  alinement  of  the 
bridge  on  September  15.  1966.  and  the  geo- 
metries on  May  2.  1967,  subject  to  certain 
reviews  by  the  Department  of  TransporU- 
Uon.  The  Department  of  Transportation  by 
letter  to  the  National  Capital  Planning  Com- 
mission In  Febniary  of  1968  returned  the 
decision  to  Ideal  prerogatives.  The  bridge  lo- 
cation and  geometries  shaU  therefore  proceed 
as  presented  to  the  National  Capital  Plan- 
ning Commission  In  September  of  1966  and 
May  of  1967  with  no  further  acUona  required 
by  that  or  any  other  body. 

"With  respect  to  the  scheduling  of  con- 
struction, the  Congress  directs  that  the  first 
substructure  contracts  be  advertised  for  con- 
struction within  90  days  of  the  enactment  of 
this  legislation. 

"InunedUtely  upon  completion  of  con- 
struction of  the  bridge,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia shaU  relinquish  to  the  National  Park 
Service  the  right-of-way  through  Glover 
Archbold  Park  that  it  presently  holds  The 
design  of  the  bridge  does  not  require  in- 
trusion on  the  park  and  the  Congress  di- 
rects that  no  Intrusion  of  the  nark  *«v« 
place."  *^     ^^ 

If  the  panel  opinion  had  also  considered 
this  language  they  would  have  noted  the 
direction  that  construction  of  the  Three  Sis- 
ters Bridge  begin  with  no  further  action  re- 
quired by  the  NaUonal  Capital  Planning 
Commission  or  any  other  body.  The  next 
provision  of  the  sutement  la  also  Terr  sls- 
nlflcant;  It  states:  '  ^^ 

"•  •  •  the  Congress  directs  that  the  flrst 
substructure  contracts  be  advertised  for  oon- 
structlon  within  90  days  of  the  enactment 
oi  this  legislation." 

A  mere  reading  of  this  directive  makes  It 
obvious  that  they  were  not  in  the  same 
breath  ordering  that  extensive  hearings  be 
held  on  location  and  design.  Hearings  on  lo- 
cation and  deelgn  vrere  pre-oon«tructlon  re- 
quirement preltolnaries  which  had  already 
been  satisfied  as  the  statement  obeerved  The 
statement  also  states  that: 

"In  early  1966  an  agreement  was  reached 
among  all  affected  parties  as  to  the  locatton 
of  the  Three  Sisters  Bridge.  Consultant  emri- 
neers  have  completed  a  type-stze-and-toSi- 
fton  report  on  the  bridge."  (Bmpbaaia 
added).  ^      *»"-«■ 

It  next  states: 

"The  speciflc  design  for  the  bridge  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Fine  Arte  Commission  on  Seo- 
tember  20.  1967."  (Emphasis  added). 

Does  this  sound  as  though  they  were  di- 
recting that  additional  hearings  be  held  on 
location  and  design?  Obviously  not.  To  sug- 
gest that  the  Ocmference  Report  In  one 
breath  directed: 

"Such  conatructton  ahaU  be  undertaken 
as  soon  as  possible  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  thU  Act  ...  Not  uter  than  30 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  hla 
section  the  government  of  the  District  of 
Colimibla  ShaU  commence  work  on  the  fol- 
lowing projects : 

"(1)  Three  Sisters  Bridge;  1-366  (Sections 
BltoB2).-  •  •  (and  from  the  statement,  aU 
such  ShaU  be)  . . .  with  no  further  tcUoa  f- 
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quired  by  that  or  any  other  body.  •  •  •  ITJhe 
Congress  directs  that  the  flrst  substructure 
contracts  be  advertised  for  coixstruction 
_.<»k<r.  an  Hava  r>f  t>i*  *niu-t.m#nt  of  this  leKlS- 


varled.  Following  are  some  of  the  excerpts: 
"Interchange  C  Is  In  various  stages  of  de- 
sign and  construction  from  Sixth  Street  SE 
to  and  including  Barney  Circle.  It  is  the  es- 


standard  and  the  provision  that  are  not  to 
be  appUcable  are  the  provUlons  of  "Htle  23 
that  do  not  apply  in  "logical  sequence"  to 
the  Individual  projects  because  of  the  pro- 
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which  Quiy  be  exercised  by  a  state  In  dealing 
with  its  affairs.' " 

To  the  same  effect  is  Atlantic  Cleaners  & 
Dyers  v.   United  States,  2^  U.S.  427.  434 


by  the  District  of  Columbia  government  and 
the  Metropolitan  Washington  CouncU  of 
Governments  had  certlfled  and  demonstrated 
that  "the  social,  economic  and  environmental 


approved  the  project  by  letter  dated  Decem- 
ber 29,  1967. 

"Under  "ntie  23  U.S.C.  {  317.  the  Depart- 
ment   of    thf>    Tnt<>r1nr    nns    fiilltr    InfnrmoH 
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quired  by  th*t  or  any  other  body.  •  •  •  ITJhe 
CongreM  direct*  that  the  first  substructure 
contracts  be  sdvertUed  /or  construction 
within  90  days  of  the  enactment  of  thla  legis- 
lation. (Emphasis  added.) 

And  in  the  same  breath  directed  that  nev) 
hearings  be  begun  on  location  and  design.  Is 
to  suggest  that  Congress  directed  an  absurd- 
ity. 

So  It  Is  perfectly  obvious  when  the  state- 
ment of  the  House  Managers  is  read,  as  it 
must  be  read  to  truly  determine  the  Inten- 
Uon  of  Congress,  that  the  bill  clearly  directs 
the  construction  of  the  Three  Sisters  Bridge 
with  no  fxirther  action  required  by  the 
National  Capital  Planning  Commission  or 
any  other  l>ody. 

Some  of  the  confusion  in  the  panel  opin- 
ion also  results  in  my  opinion  from  iU  in- 
abiUty  to  fathom  section  23  which  provides 

in  part:  ^  _^  ^ 

"Such  construction  shall  be  undertaKen 
as  soon  as  possible  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  act  except  as  otherwUe  pro- 
vided in  this  section  and  shall  be  carried  out 
in  accordance  with  all  applicable  provisions 
of  Title  23  of  the  United  States  Code." 
(Emphasis  added) . 

In  trying  to  Interpret  this  provision  the 
panel  opinion  obtolns  some  false  comfort 
from  the  negaUve  fact  that  they  were  un- 
able to  find  any  statement  during  the  con- 
gressional floor  debates  indicating  that  any 
or  aU  of  the  provisions  of  Title  23  were  not 
to  be  applied  In  the  planning  and  building 
of  the  bridge.  The  panel's  difficulty  In  this 
respect  stems  from  the  fact  that  it  attempts 
to  give  a  wooden  InterpretaUon  of  section 

23. 

This  results  from  Its  failure  to  come  to 
grips  with  the  statement.  Had  they  done 
so  they  would  have  noted  that  the  Congress 
intended  the  Title  23  provision  of  section 
23  to  be  given  a  /leiible  application  to  the 
fovir  projects  (and  the  18  month  projects) 
depending  upon  the  extent  to  which  each 
of  the  projects  had  progressed  when  the  act 
was  passed.  Having  (ailed  to  consider  the 
statement  of  the  House  Managers  the  panel 
opinion  thus  was  apparently  not  aware  of 
the  fvill  Import  of  the  Title  23  provision  and 
how  it  would  necessarily  apply  differently  to 
each  project. 

The  Title  23  provision  In  the  law  was  not 
only  appUcable  to  the  Three  Sisters  Bridge 
but  it  was  also  applicable  to  three  other 
projects  (and  to  the  19  month  projects). 
And  if  the  panel  opinion  had  considered  the 
statement  with  respect  to  all  the  projects  it 
would  have  noted  that  each  project  was  in 
a  different  stage  with  reference  to  being 
ready  for  construction  and  that  Congress 
was  not  directing  the  same  action  with 
respect  to  each  project : 

1.  With  respect  to  the  Three  Sisters  Bridge 
they  were  directing  work  within  30  days 
and  "that  the  first  substructure  contracts 
be  advertised  for  construction  within  90 
days  of  the  enactment  of  this  legislalon." 

2.  With  respect  to  the  Potomac  River  Free- 
way the  direction  of  Congress  was  that  "The 
District  of  Columbia  Department  o<  High- 
ways shall  Immediately  upon  enactment  of 
this  legislation  proceed  to  design  this  en- 
tire facility  by  use  of  consultants  or  other- 
wise, to  begin  no  later  than  00  days  from 
the  enactment  of  this  legislation.  Construc- 
tion shall  commence  In  a  logical  sequence 
as  soon  as  designs  have  been  prepared." 

3.  With  reepect  to  the  Center  Leg  of  the 
Interlock  the  direction  In  the  Conference 
Report  emanating  from  the  Managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  stated : 

"The  center  leg  Is  already  under  construc- 
tion, in  various  stages  It  shall  be  completed 
to  New  York  Avenue,  where  It  will  terminate 
until  plana  are  completed  for  Its  continua- 
tion and  connection  with  other  parts  of  the 
■ystem  to  be  approved  at  a  later  date." 

4.  With  reepect  to  the  Kast  Leg  of  the  /n- 
UrUtop,  tbt  dlrwtlan  in  the  report  was  more 


varied.  Following  are  some  of  the  excerpts: 

"Interchange  C  Is  in  various  stages  of  de- 
sign and  construction  from  Sixth  Street  SE 
to  and  including  Barney  Circle.  It  is  the  es- 
sential connecting  link  to  the  east  leg  of 
the  Inner  loop,  and  its  construction  shall 
proceed  under  the  current  schedule  until 
completion. 

"The  east  leg  of  the  inner  loop,  etxendlng 
from  Barney  Circle  to  Bladensburg  Road  as 
a  part  of  IntersUte  Route  1-295,  shall  pro- 
ceed immediately  as  described  herein. 

"The  design  of  the  terminus  at  Bladens- 
burg Road  will  take  into  account  the  possi- 
bility of  extension  of  this  project  as  a  tunnel 
under  Mount  Olivet  Road. 

"A  design  consultant  has  already  pro- 
ceeded with  much  of  the  design  between 
Barney  Circle  and  Bennlng  Road.  The  Dis- 
trict shall  direct  him  to  resume  work,  with 
the  first  construction  contract  to  be  adver- 
tised within  90  days  of  enactment  of  this 
legislation. 

With  respect  to  the  portion  from  Bennlng 
Road  to  Bladensburg  Road,  the  District  of 
Columbia  shall  Immediately  upon  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation  commence  negotia- 
tions for  a  design  contract,  said  contract  to 
start  within  60  days  of  enactment  of  this 
legislation.  Construction  on  this  part  of  the 
project  shall  commence  as  soon  as  plans 
have  been  prepared.  The  allnement  for  this 
portion  of  the  route  shall  be  as  presented  at 
a  public  hearing  in  January  of  1967  and  sub- 
sequently approved  by  the  National  Capital 
Planning  Commission  on  February  9,  1967, 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  Board  of  Com- 
missioners on  March  9.  1967. 

"The  plan  here  described  already  has  the 
approval  of  all  the  agencies  concerned,  in- 
cluding the  Park  Service,  the  National  Capi- 
tal Planning  Commission,  and  to  the  extent 
required,  the  Fine  Arts  Commission. 

"With  respect  to  those  parts  of  the  Inter- 
state System  included  in  the  1968  cost  esti- 
mate and  not  specifically  dealth  with  above, 
the  government  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  are  di- 
rected to  study  those  projects  and  report  to 
the  Congress  within  18  months  from  the  date 
of  enactment  their  reconunendatlons  with 
respect  to  such  projects,  including  any  rec- 
ommended alternative  routes  or  plans,  so 
that  the  remainder  of  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem within  the  District  of  Columbia  may 
be  appropriately  authorized." 

From  the  foregoing  It  is  apparent  that 
each  of  these  four  projects  were  In  different 
stages: 

The  Three  Sisters  Bridge  had  already  been 
approved  as  to  location  and  design. 

The  Potomac  River  Freeway  had  to  pro- 
ceed into  the  final  stage  to  the  right  of  way 
acquisition.  The  direction  was  to  proceed  to 
design  this  entire  facility  with  construction 
to  commence  In  a  logical  sequence  as  soon 
as  designs  have  been  prepared. 

The  Center  Leg  is  already  "under  con- 
struction." 

The  East  Leg  still  had  some  design  prob- 
lems. And  the  18  months  projects  were  an 
entirely  different  matter. 

Now  It  is  perfectly  obvious  from  this  fac- 
tual situation  that  nobody  in  Congress  was 
going  to  designate  what  provisions  of  Title 
23  did  not  apply  to  any  particular  project 
because  all  jtrox>isiona  applied  to  some  of 
the  projects. 

So  Congress  met  the  problem  by  stating  in 
Title  23  section  that  only  the  "applicable 
provisions  of  title  23"  would  apply.*  If  Con- 
gress had  Intended  all  provisions  to  Title  23 
to  apply  they  would  have  said  the  projects 
were  to  "be  carried  out  in  accordance  with 
.  .  .  title  23"  and  thus  have  deleted  "all  ap- 
plicable provisions  of"  But  by  including  the 
"all  appUcable  provisions"  phrase  they  have 
Indicated  that  some  provisions  are  not  to  be 
"applicable."  >•  This  U  a  perfectly  reasonable 
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standard  and  the  provision  that  are  not  to 
be  applicable  are  the  provisions  of  Title  23 
that  do  not  apply  in  "logical  sequence"  to 
the  individual  projects  because  of  the  pro- 
gress such  projects  had  already  made  in 
planning,  designing,  approving,  locating  and 
contracting  (constructing).  In  other  words, 
I  would  not  interpret  Congress'  action  as 
directing  that  the  project  be  backed  up  and 
that  steps  be  taken  that  had  already  been 
satisfied  and  which  the  statement  found 
had  already  been  taken."  If  such  a  flexible 
interpretation  of  the  Title  23  provision  is  to 
be  supplanted  by  a  rigid  interpretation  that 
applies  all  the  provisions  of  Title  23  to  all 
the  D.C.  projects  (as  the  panel  opinion 
seeks) .  additional  hearings  could  also  be  re- 
quired on  the  unfinished  portion  of  the  Cen- 
ter Leg.  This  is  one  of  the  four  projects  re- 
ferred to  In  section  23  and  It  U  "under  con- 
struction." Such  would  be  an  al^surdlty  and 
hence  the  rigid  application  of  all  Title  23 
provisions  to  all  the  projects  must  be  re- 
jected as  unreasonable  and  obviously  not 
intended. 

It  is  likewise  absurd  to  construe  the  Title 
23  provision  as  Indicating  that  Congress  was 
directing  location  and  design  hearings  on 
the  Three  Sisters  Bridge  since  the  "location" 
had  i>ecn  agreed  to  and  the  design  had  been 
approved.  The  panel  opinion  disregards  the 
rule  of  reason  In  this  legislation  and  over- 
looks the  use  of  the  word  "applicable"  in  the 
congressional  direction  contained  in  the  Title 
23  provision. 

The  fact  that  Congress  Indicated  that  con- 
struction should  comply  with  the  applicable 
provisions  Indicated  that  there  might  be  some 
provisions  that  were  not  applicable  and  I 
submit  that  the  obvious  conclusion  from  all 
the  facts,  the  legislative  history  and  the 
background,  is  that  the  direction  to  con- 
struct the  Three  Sisters  Bridge  "with  no  fur- 
ther action  required  by  that  or  any  other 
body"  and  the  direction  that  the  first  sub- 
structure contracts  be  advertised  for  con- 
struction within  90  days  of  the  enactment  of 
the  legislation  Lb  a  clear  indication  that  Con- 
gress was  not  directing  that  hearings  be 
held  on  location  and  design  of  the  Three 
Sisters  Bridge. 

The  location  and  design  provisions  of  Title 
23  could  well  have  some  application  to  some 
of  the  other  projects  but  they  obviously  were 
not  intended  to  have  any  effect  on  the  project 
that  Is  already  under  construction  (that  is 
the  Center  Leg  of  the  Interloop).  And  once 
it  is  recognized  that  the  section  23  has  to 
yield  to  such  an  interpretation  with  respect 
to  the  project  that  Is  "under  construction" 
because  only  "applicable"  provisions  can  ap- 
ply and  that  It  would  not  be  a  reasonable 
construction  to  require  duplication  of  work, 
then  a  fortiori,  the  location  and  design  pro- 
visions of  Title  23  would  not  be  applicable 
to  the  Three  Sisters  Bridge  because  its  lo- 
cation and  design  had  already  been  approved 
under  procedures  In  effect  at  the  time  these 
features  came  up  in  logical  sequence. 

So  it  must  be  concluded,  that  the  state- 
ment of  the  House  Managers  does  not  con- 
flict with  any  provision  of  section  23,  and  in 
fact  fills  in  the  blanks  of  misunderstanding 
and  misinterpretation  that  exist  in  the  panel 
opinion.  This  is  the  usual  function  of  such 
a  statement  which  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
liable Indices  tc^legislattve  intent  that  exists 
in  our  national  Congress.  The  House  state- 
ment here  Is  partlciUarly  Important  because 
section  23  originated  In  the  Hoiise  and  it  was 
the  House  Conferees  that  were  pressing  it. 
A  person  who  drafts  a  particular  provision 
is  usually  a  reliable  source  as  to  what  was 
Intended  by  the  language  used. 

The  action  directed  by  section  S3  is  well 
within  the  powers  of  Congress  in  dealing 
with  the  District  of  ColumbU.  XAstrict  of 
Columbia  T.  Thompeon  Co.,  346  173.  100,  108 
(1953) : 

■The  power  of  Congress  over  the  District 
of  Columbia  relates  not  only  to  "national 
power'  but  to  'all  the  powers  of  legtslaUon 
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which  may  be  exercised  by  a  state  in  dealing 
with  its  affairs.' " 

To  the  same  effect  Is  Atlantic  Cleaners  A 
Dyers  v.  United  States,  2^6  U.S.  427,  434 
(1932).  Congress  actually  has  power  to  legis- 
late with  respect  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
in  practically  the  same  manner  that  a  city 
council  legislates  with  respect  to  the  streets 
and  alleys  of  a  city.  And  It  frequently  does 
so.  For  example,  see  Chapter  602,  Act  of  Au- 
giist  9,  1935,  relating  to  the  UiUon  Railroad 
Station  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  49  Stat. 
568.  See  also  Chapter  354,  Act  of  May  39. 
1930  (46  Stat.  482)  for  the  acquisition,  es- 
tablishment and  development  of  the  Qeorge 
Washington  Memorial  Parkway  along  the 
Potomac  from  Mt.  Vernon  and  Fort  Wash- 
ington to  the  Great  Falls  for  an  example  of 
congressional  legislation  dealing  with  local 
public  highways. 

in 

For  the  time  being  I  pass  over  any  ques- 
tions \inder  those  sections  of  Title  23  that 
were  in  effect  when  the  Airis  action  was 
brought  in  1966.  Only  one  action  existed  at 
that  time  for  alleged  failure  to  comply  with 
applicable  statutes.  Each  separate  statute 
does  not  create  a  separate  cause  of  action. 
Plaintiffs  here,  who  must  be  considered  the 
same  as  In  Airis,  cannot  split  their  cause  of 
action  and  now  bring  a  second  action  on 
grounds  they  failed  to  include  In  Airis. 
Bienville  Water  Supply  Co.  v.  Mobile,  186 
U.B.  212.  216  (1902):  U.S.  v.  California  and 
Ore.  Land  Co..  192  U.S.  366.  358  (1904); 
Baltimore.  S.S.  Co',  v.  Phillipa,  274  U.S.  316. 
319-620  (1927);  Hatchitt  v  United  States. 
158  F.  2d  754.  756  (9th  Clr.  1946).  The  bar 
is  not  absolute,  but  a  strong  public  policy 
exists  against  vexatious  and  multiple  actions 
and  the  court  would  do  well  to  ignore  plain- 
tiffs' alleged  grounds  for  relief  to  the  extent 
that  they  existed  in  November  1966  when 
Airis  was  filed. 

There  are  strong  reasons  here  to  Invoke 
this  rule  because  the  panel  opinion  In  its 
decision,  for  the  second  time.  Is  frustrating 
a  congressional  directive.  Following  this 
court's  first  decision  In  Airis,  Congress  en- 
acted section  23  to  supply  the  congressional 
directive  to  the  projects  that  the  court  had 
fotmd  to  be  absent  in  the  first  case.  So  to 
permit  the  same  plaintiffs,  with  the  court's 
concurrence,  to  obstruct  the  second  congres- 
sional directive  on  grounds  they  failed  to 
allege  in  their  first  action,  and  to  do  so 
imder  the  guise  of  carrying  out  the  Intent  of 
Congress,"  Is  not  a  result  that  commends 
Itself  to  sound  Judicial  administration. 

This  however  brings  us  to  {  128  which  was 
amended  in  1968  so  as  to  provide  that: 

"Any  State  highway  -department  which 
submits  plans  for  a  Federal-aid  highway 
project  .  .  .  shall  certify  to  the  Secretary 
(of  Transportation]  that  it  has  bad  public 
hearings,  or  has  afforded  the  opportunity 
for  such  hearings,  and  has  considered  the 
economic  and  social  effects  of  such  a  loca- 
tion, its  impact  on  the  environment,  and  Us 
consistency  toith  the  goals  and  objectives  of 
such  urban  planning  as  has  been  promul- 
gated by  the  community."  Pub.  L.  90-486, 
t  24,  August  23,  1968,  82  STAT.  828.  (Mat- 
ter in  italics  was  added  by  1968  amendment.) 

With  respect  to  compliance  with  section 
128  the  Deputy  Director  of  Public  Records, 
Federal  Highway  Administration.  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  Edgar  H.  Swlck,  by 
affidavit  of  October  16,  1969  Which  U  sub- 
stantially uncontroverted  swears : 

"Title  23,  U.S.C.  1 128  was  compiled  with, 
public  hearings  held  on  the  subject  project 
on  November  22,  1961  and  November  24, 
1964  and  the  District  of  Columbia  requested 
approval  of  the  project  on  September  21, 
1966,  within  three  years  of  the  hearings." 

The  affidavit  also  states  that  prior  submis- 
sions to  the  Federal  Hlgway  Administration 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


by  the  District  of  Columbia  government  and 
the  Metropolitan  Washington  Council  of 
Governments  had  certified  and  demonstrated 
that  "the  social,  economic  and  environmental 
effects  of  the  bridge  project  and  its  consist- 
ency with  goals  and  objectives  of  urban  plan- 
ning promulgated  by  the  community  were 
fully  cofwidered."  This  Indicates  that  section 
128  as  It  presently  exists  has  been  substanti- 
«^ly  complied  with.  Obviously  it  does  not 
mean  that  new  hearings  have  been  held.  A 
mere  reading  Indicates  that  new  hearings  are 
not  required  by  the  amended  section.  The 
amendments  of  1968  only  required  certifica- 
tion that  certain  local  and  environmental 
factors  had  been  "considered."  So  no  ques- 
tion exists  as  to  proper  compliance  with  sec- 
tion 128.  It  is  also  significant  that  appel- 
lants' affidavit  on  the  hearing  question  does 
not  deny  that  on  November  24.  1964  cer- 
tain hearings  were  held  by  the  Commission- 
ers of  the  District  of  Columbia  with  respect 
to  the  Three  Sisters  Bridge  project."  In 
D.C.  Federation  of  Civic  Associations,  Inc.  v. 
AirU,  129  U.S.AppD.C.  125.  127,  391  F.2d 
478,  480,  (1968).  at  note  8.  the  court  also  in- 
dicates that  a  hearing  in  which  specific  evi- 
dence was  introduced  was  also  conducted  by 
the  Department  of  Highways  and  Traffic  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  citing  a  story  In  the 
Washington  Star  appearing  on  February  4. 
1965,  section  A.  page  1.  With  the  record  in 
this  state  there  is  no  basis  for  sending  the 
case  back  for  section  128  compliance  hear- 
ings. FuU  compliance  shows  from  the  record. 

IV 

Provisions  dealing  with  the  preservation 
of  parklands  were  added  to  "ntle  23  (High- 
ways) by  congressional  amendments  In 
1966  and  1968.  These  provided  that  after  the 
effective  dates  of  the  Federal -Aid  Highway 
Act  of  1968.  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
shall  not  approve  any  program  or  project 
which  requires  the  use  of  certain  publicly 
owned  lands,  such  as  park  land,  historic 
sites,  etc..  except  after  compliance  with  cer- 
tain prescribed  standards.  With  respect 
to  these  provUlons  of  section  138  the  Svrtck 
affidavit  Indicates  compliance  with  the  stat- 
ute by  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  when 
he  approved  the  Three  Sisters  Bridge  project 
on  August  12,  1969"  and  determined  at 
that  time  that  there  was  no  prudent  or 
feasible  alternative  to  the  use  of  park  land, 
recreation  areas  and  historic  areas  and  that 
all  possible  planning  was  performed  to  mini- 
mize barm  to  these  areas.  In  doing  so  the 
prescribed  standards  were  compiled  with  and 
the  memorandum  of  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation recites  the  facts  with  respect  there- 
to. This  disposes  of  this  portion  of  appellants* 
complaint. 

The  Swlck  affidavit  thus  indicates  that  sec- 
tions 128  and  138  have  been  complied  with. 
If  we  were  to  consider  the  other  principal 
claims  of  appellants  which  are  rejected  as 
barred  because  they  could  have  been  al- 
leged In  1966.  We  note  they  are  also  answered 
by  the  Swlck  affidavit  as  follows : 

"■ntle  23  UJ3.C.  i  103  was  complied  with 
(for  the  second  time  after  prior  approval  had 
been  rescinded)  when  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia City  Council  voted  on  August  9, 
1969  to  comply  with  section  23.  Appellants 
in  an  affidavit  and  seek  to  lessen  the  effect 
of  this  action  but  the  Council  action  does 
put  the  project  In  compliance  with  section 
103. 

"Under  'ntle  23  VS.C.  {  134  it  was  de- 
termined that  the  Three  Sisters  Bridge 
project  was  based  on  a  continuous  compre- 
hensive transportation  planning  process  car- 
ried on  cooperatively  by  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, Virginia,  Maryland  and  the  various 
local  communities  with  the  objective  of  de- 
veloping long  range  highway  plans  and  co- 
ordinated programs  for  Improvement  In 
other  forms  of  transportation.  The  Metro- 
politan Washington  Council  of  Governments 


approved  the  project  by  letter  dated  Decem- 
ber 29.  1967. 

"Under  TlUe  23  U.8.C.  f  317,  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  was  fully  Informed 
of  the  use  of  park  land  for  the  bridge  project 
and  concurred  in  its  use  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  The  land  on  the  Virginia  side  on 
August  25,  1969  was  subject  to  a  final  agree- 
ment on  certain  matters." 

In  all  three  of  these  sections  of  Title  23 
present  compliance  occurred  subsequent  to 
November  1966,  though  the  City  Council 
had  previously  approved  and  then  re- 
scinded. 

VI 

What  then  of  the  location  and  design  hear- 
ings that  the  panel  opinion  directs?  The  deci- 
sion In  this  respect  files  Into  the  face  of  the 
act  which  directs  the  government  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  commence  ipork  on  the 
Three  Sisters  Bridge  "not  later  than  30  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of"  section  23 
and  the  direction  In  the  statement  that  "the 
Congress  directs  that  the  first  substructure 
contracts  (for  the  Three  Sisters  Bridge]  be 
advertised  for  construction  within  90  days  of 
the  enactment  of"  section  23. 

The  holding  of  the  panel  opinion  in  this 
respect  directs  hearings  on  locotton  and  de- 
sign under  a  Policy  and  Procedure  Memoran- 
dum that  was  not  even  promulgated  until 
January  17.  1969  (34  F.R.  727  et  seq.)  some 
five  months  after  Congress  passed  the  law 
directing  that  work  begin  on  the  Three  Sis- 
ters Bridge  within  30  days  and  that  within  90 
days  "substructui*  contracts  be  advertised 
for  construction.""  How  cotild  construction 
bids  for  a  bridge  be  advertised  If  the  prelim- 
inary prequlrements  of  location  and  design 
had  not  been  determined?  Is  it  not  plain 
that  Congress  would  not  direct  public  hear- 
ings to  be  held  that  could  change  the  loca- 
tion and  design  of  a  construction  project  they 
were  directing  be  advertised  for  building 
bids? 
It  is  true  that  the  regulation  does  make 
Pprovlslon  for  situations  "with  respect  to  a 
''project  on  which  a  hearing  was  held  .  .  .  be- 
fore the  effective  date  of  this  PPM"  but  a 
reading  of  the  PPM  '•  Indicates  that  it  only 
relates  to  situations  where  a  hearing  was  held 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the  PPM  and  no 
approval  of  location  or  design  was  received 
thereafter.  It  does  not  apply  to  projects  upon 
which  a  hearing  was  held  "  and  approvals  re- 
ceived In  accordance  with  prior  practices  be- 
fore the  effective  date  of  the  PPM  which  was 
January  17,  1969.  The  PPM  by  Its  terms  thus 
does  not  apply  to  the  situation  Involving  the 
approvals  of  location  and  design  for  the  Three 
Sisters  Bridge  and  the  case  should  not  be 
remanded  for  any  hearing  thereon. 

To  the  extent  that  the  panel  opinion  di- 
rects such  hearings  It  creates  a  monstrous 
result  and  completely  frustrates  the  ex- 
pressed will  of  Congress.  It  arrives  at  that 
result  by  an  Incomplete  consideration  of  the 
legislative  history  and  an  Incorrect  Inter- 
pretation of  fioor  statements.  The  net  result 
Is  completely  without  any  basis  in  the  record 
and  unjusttfled. 

vn 
What  then  is  the  meaning  with  respect 
to  the  Three  Sisters  Bridge  of  that  provision 
in  section  23  that  directs  "Such  construc- 
tion shall  be  undertaken  as  soon  as  possible 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  ex- 
cept as  otherwise  provided  In  this  section, 
and  shall  be  carried  out  In  accordance  with 
all  applicable  provisions  of  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code. 

"(b)  Not  later  than  30  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  section  the  government 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  shall  commence 
work  on  the  following  projects: 

•■(l)  Three  Sisters  Bridge,  1-266  (Section 
Bl  toB2)." 

When  everything  is  considered  It  seems 
clear  that  Congress  was  directing  compliance 
with  those  provisions  of  title  33  "appUcable" 
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to  the   "construcUon"  "  of  the  Three  Sisters 
Bridge.  This  would  bring  Into  play  those  pro- 

_... ...«  *i*i^  04   .iAiatmff  tn  AnnnrtJonment 


U.S.  (March  23.  1970)  applied  a  sim- 
ilar standard  to  rights  claimed  imder  the 
Fourteenth    Amendment.    (See    slip    op.    8) 


"Arrived   at   by   refusing    to   consider   • 
substantial  part  of  the  legislative  record. 
"Affidavit  of  Robert  M.  Kennan.  Jr.  of 
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At  the  end  of  the  bill  insert  a  new  sec- 
tion as  follows: 

"Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  316  oT  the  Commu- 
nications  Act   of    1934  is   further  amended 


the  cost  of  broadcasting,  especially  tele- 
vision, has  climbed  steadily. 

Human  nature  being  what  it  is,  each 
candidate  feels  compelled  to  match  or 


In  the  1929  Great  Lakes  case,  the  Fed- 
eral Radio  Commission  stated: 

In  a  sense,  a  broadcasting  station  may  be 
regarded  as  a  sort  of  mouthpiece  on  the  air 
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to  ttoe  'construcUon"  ^  at  XXm  Thi»«  SUtert 
Bridge.  Tbls  would  bring  into  play  thOM  pro- 
visions of  UUe  23  relating  to  apporUonxnent 
oX  approprlaUona  (secUon  104).  letting  of 
contriKJt*  (secUon  113).  prevalUng  wages 
(tecUon  113).  supervision  of  construction 
(aacuon  114)  avaUablUty  of  apporUoned 
•urns  (section  116).  federal  sUare  payable 
(McUon  120).  payments  to  states  for  con- 
struction (section  121 ) .  relocation  of  utUlUee 
(secUon  123).  advances  to  sUtes  (secUon 
124).  railway-highway  crossings  (secUon 
180).  equal  employment  opportunity  (sec- 
Uon 140).  small  business  participation  (sec- 
tton304).etc.  ,. 

Such  interpretation  of  the  sentence  would 
b»  reasonable   and   would   not  attribute  to 
Congress  an  intention  to  require  dupllcaUon 
of  prior  planning  that  had  already  been  com- 
pleted   with    respect    to    the    Three    Sisters 
Bridge   when   Congress   enacted  section   23. 
With  respect  to  projects  which  were  not  as 
far  advanced  as   the  Three  Slstera  Bridge, 
they  would   have  to  comply  with  require- 
menu   they    had    not    fulfilled .   before    the 
amended    requirement    became    effective.    I 
would  thus  attribute  to  Congress  the  rea- 
sonable Intention  of  not  requUlng  dupllca- 
Uon of   work  already   completed   according 
to  then  existing  standards.  ThU  Is  the  real 
IntenUon   that  Congress   meant   to   convey 
when  It  used  the  words  "appUcable  provi- 
sions of  TlUe  23-  other  than  directing  full 
■'compliance  with  Title  23." 
vm 
As  for  the  claim  that  plaintiffs  are  a  "voice- 
less minority"  In  the  District  of  ColumbU 
who  are  being  made  the  subject  of  Invidious 
dlscrtminaUon,  It  should  be  recognized  that 
Dlalntlffs  here  and  their  lawyers  are  actually 
some  of^e  most  articulate  and  poUUcally 
powerful^dlvlduals  in  America.  Their  suc- 
cess in  obstructing  this  project  now  for  onto 
four  years  Is  mute  testimony  that  they  are 
not    "voiceless."    Actually.    It    Is    conunonly 
recognized  that  their  close  proximity  to  the 
seat  of  Government,  the  influence  of  a  fav- 
orable local  press  that  arUculates  their  posl- 
tton  and  the  frequency  with  which  members 
of  Congress,  long  resident  In  the  District  and 
lU  environs,   tend  to  acquire  similar  local 
interests  to  those  of  local  residents,  on  many 
Issues,  gives  them  more  actual  Influence  In 
Congress  than  citizens  of  states. 

And.  most  Importantly,  despite  Incorrect 
statements  In  the  panel  opinion,  there  la 
no  showing  that  they  have  been  discrimi- 
nated against  here.  Each  Interstate  DC.  high- 
way project  as  It  progressed  from  planning  to 
construcUon  was  subjected  to  the  same  pro- 
cedures under  Title  23  as  Interstate  state 
highway  projects.  The  same  law  appUed  to 
all  such  projects,  that  being  the  law  that 
existed  at  the  time  the  D.C.  or  state  project 
passed  through  each  successive  stage.  There 
Is  no  showing  that  amendments  to  the  Fed- 
eral highway  laws  were  made  to  apply  ex 
po3t  facto  to  highway  projects  that  had 
previously  passed  through  parUcular  stages 
before  new  provisions  were  added.  The  rea- 
son for  this  Is  that  leglsUtlon  generally  Is 
given  a  prospective  appUcaUon. 

In  passing  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
numerous  Fourteenth  Amendment  cases  on 
equal  protection  are  weU  recognized  as  not 
applying  to  the  situation  here.  Also,  that 
"unjustifiable  discrimination"  under  those 
rare  Fifth  Amendment  cases  does  not  exist 
here  because  (a)  there  has  not  been  any  re- 
fusal to  accord  DC.  residents  any  right 
afforded  state  residents  at  the  same  time, 
and  (b)  even  If  there  had  been  It  Is  not  the 
grievous  loss  that  Is  "so  unjiistlflable  as  to 
be  violative  of  due  process."  Schneider  v. 
Rtuk.  3T7  UJB.  1«S  (19«4);  BolUng  v.  Sharpe, 
347  VS.  497  (IBM):  Joint  Anti-FtucUt  Ref- 
ugee Committee  v.  JfcGrot/i,  341  VB.  123. 
168  (1961)  (Frankfurter.  J.,  ooncurrlng); 
and  see  Sha'ptro  v.  Thompuon.  394  U.S.  618. 
a41-«4a    (19«8).   Ooldberg   ▼.   KtUi.   


U.S.  (March  23.  1870)  applied  a  sim- 
ilar standard  to  rights  claimed  under  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment.  (See  slip  op.  8) 
I  would  accordingly  not  require  locaUon  or 
design  hearings  now  on  the  unfinished  por- 
tions of  the  Center  Leg  that  U  under  con- 
struction, nor  to  the  Three  Sisters  Bridge 
where  location  and  design  had  previously 
been  approved.  It  seems  that  the  Potomac 
River  Freeway  and  the  East  Leg  have  some 
design  problems.  Where  they  stand  on  loca- 
tion has  not  been  presented  or  studied  in 
this  case  It  appears  that  the  18  months  proj- 
ects are  similarly  In  different  categories  as 
to  title  23  requirements.  Each  project  should 
be  considered  separately,  but  I  do  not  con- 
sider that  the  1968  amendmenU  to  title  23 
or  the  1969  PPM  require  any  project  to  be 
backed  up  for  different  consideration  of 
planning  or  construction  phases  that  It  had 
previously  passed  through.  I  would  affirm. 


TOOTHOTtB 

>  Congress  frequently  legislates  In  this 
manner  by  referring  to  official  reports  or  doc- 
uments within  the  cognizance  of  the  com- 
mittee or  Congress. 

'Section  23  in  the  final  bill  was  altered 
over  section  23  as  origlnaUy  adopted  by  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Generally  the 
final  draft  reduced  the  number  of  projecu 
upon  which  immediate  work  was  directed 
and  provided  additionally  that  a  number  of 
other  DC.  highway  projects.  In  varying 
stages  of  readiness,  be  studied  and  reported 
on  within  18  months. 

'Senator  Cooper  was  a  member  of  the 
Ck)mmlttee  on  Public  Works,  was  a  member 
of  the  Conference  Committee,  but  refused  to 
sign  the  Conference  Report.  His  views  are  ob- 
viously not  the  views  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee or  the  Senate,  which  recommended, 
adopted  and  passed  the  Conference  Report 
and  bill. 

♦  Rules  of  the  House  of  RepresentaUves  of 
of  the  VS.,  90th  Cong.  (1967).  Lewis 
Deschler.  ParUamentarlan.  Rule  Xxvlll. 
Conference  Reports  §911: 

"1.  (c)  And  there  shall  accompany  every 
such  report  a  detailed  statement  sufHclenUy 
expUclt  to  Inform  the  House  what  effect 
such  amendments  or  propositions  will  ^'« 
upon  the  measures  to  which  they  relate." 

•Subsequent  references  to  Senate  debates 
refer  to  the  Congressional  Record  for  this 
date.  Vol.  114.  Cong.  Rec,.  Part  18.  p.  24030. 
July  29.  1968. 

•Appellants  here  are  not  at  war  with  the 
direction  in  the  statement  of  the  House 
Managers  that  "no  Intrusion  of"  Glover 
Archbold  Park  take  place.  In  fact,  they  in- 
sist upon  it  being  carried  out. 

'  Senator  Cooper  also  refused  to  sign  the 
Conference  Report  as  one  of  the  Managers 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

•It  also  directed  immediate  construcUon 
of  all  the  highway  proJecU  now  placed  by 
section  23  In  the  18  month  study  and  re- 
port. 

•  Legislative  bodies  f requenUy  provide  that 
a  statute  designed  for  one  ptirpoee  apply 
mutatis  mutarulia  to  another  ptirpoee. 

"This  Is  the  provision  the  panel  opinion 
says  does  not  exist. 

"  The  conctirrlng  opinion,  by  conclusory 
statements  unsupported  by  factual  analysis, 
falls  to  find  in  the  statement  of  the  Biouse 
Managers  the  "specificity"  It  considered  nee- 
esaary  to  establish  the  standard  to  be  a|;>- 
pUed  In  determining  which  provisions  of 
tiUe  23  Congress  Intended  to  be  not  "ap- 
plicable"  However,  the  provision  of  the  law 
directing  "work"  to  b^ln  within  30  days 
fumlahea  all  the  "spedfldty"  any  person 
needs  to  see  that  Congress  clearly  did  not 
Intend  oil  the  provisions  of  section  23  to  be 
appUed  ex  post  facto.  The  30-day  provision 
also  Is  sufficient  indication  of  a  congressional 
intent  that  regulations  promulgated  /Ice 
months  after  passage  of  the  law  were  not  to 
be  considered  as  being  within  the  "i4>- 
pllcable"  provisions  of  title  23. 


"Arrived  at  by  refusing  to  consider  • 
substantial  part  of  the  legislative  record. 

u  Affidavit  of  Robert  M.  Kennan,  Jr.  of 
October  17.  1969. 

"Swlck  affidavit  of  October  16,  1969.  And 
see  Memorandum  of  October  16,  1969  of  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  reciting  basis  of 
August  12.  1969  approval.  Exhibit  P  to  Swlck 
affidavit. 

'^From  the  statement  of  the  House  Man- 
agers. 

'•d.  With  respect  to  a  project  on  which  a 
hearing  was  held,  or  an  opportunity  for  a 
hearing  afforded,  before  the  effective  date  of 
this  PPM.  the  following  requirements  ap- 
ply: 

(1)  With  respect  to  proJecU  which  have 
not  received  location  approval: 

(2)  With  respect  to  those  projecu  which 
have  not  received  design  approval: 

Policy  and  Procedure  Memorandum.  Bu- 
reau of  Public  Roads.  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. 34  FJl.  No.  12.  p.  729.  Jan.  17.  1969. 

'■  The  hearing  requirement  could  not  be 
construed  as  referring  to  prior  separate  hear- 
ings on  design,  because  they  were  not  re- 
quired, but  only  to  such  hearings  as  were 
provided  for.  In  these,  design  might  be  one 
matter  discussed  In  a  general  hearing.  But 
the  PPM  provision  on  request  for  design  ap- 
proval within  three  years,  quoted  In  the 
panel  opinion  In  footnote  64.  has  no  appli- 
cation because  by  the  forepart  of  the  regula- 
tion It  only  relates  to  "those  projects  which 
have  not  received  design  approval."  The 
Three  Sisters  Bridge  Is  not  In  this  category 
because  Its  design  had  been  approved  by  the 
Fine  Arts  Conunlsslon  on  Sept.  20,  1967 
(Swlck  affidavit)  and  there  Is  no  Indication 
In  the  PPM  that  prior  approvals  are  to  be 
reconsidered  or  reheard. 

"The  statutory  definition  of  "construc- 
tion" In  title  23  Is  not  strictly  applicable 
because  section  23  Is  not  a  part  of  Title 
23. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNTNO 

BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, is  there  further  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 


EQUAL-TIME  REQUIREMENTS  FOR 
CANDIDATES  FOR  PUBLIC  OFFICE 

The  PRESmiNQ  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Chair  lays  before  the 
Senate  the  unfinished  business  which  will 
be  steted  by  Utle. 

The  Lbgislativk  Clkrk.  A  bill  (S.  3637) 
to  amend  section  315  of  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  with  respect  to  equal- 
time  requirements  for  candidates  for 
public  office,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consldera- 
Uon  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  deric 
will  caU  the  roU. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
an  amendment  for  myself  and  Uie  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pbabbon). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tha 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  cleric  read  as  follows: 
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At  the  end  of  the  bill  Insert  a  new  aec- 
Uon  as  follows: 

"Sec.  2.  (a)  SecUon  316  o(  the  Commu- 
nications Act  of  1934  Is  further  amended 
by  redesignating  subsection  (c)  as  subsec- 
tion (d)  and  by  inserting  before  such  sub- 
section the  following  new  subsection: 

"'(c)  The  total  of  (1)  the  amounts  ex- 
pended on  the  electronic  media  by  any  legal- 
ly qualified  candidate  for  the  Office  of  the 
President  or  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States.  United  States  Senator  or  United 
States  Representative  for  such  office  In  an 
election  other  than  a  primary  election, 
and  (2)  the  amounta  expended  by  other  per- 
sons, associations,  groups,  or  committees  on 
l>ehalf  of  such  candidate  on  the  electronic 
media,  shall  not  exceed  an  amount  equal 
to  7  centa  multipL'ed  by  the  number  of  votes 
cast  for  all  legally  qualified  candidates 
for  such  offices  In  the  last  preceding  such 
election,  or  $20,000.  whichever  Is  the  great- 
er: Provided,  That  where  there  has  been  no 
election  for  the  office  of  the  United  States 
Senator  In  the  Immediate  preceding  two 
years,  the  limitation  on  the  amount  expend- 
ed shall  be  5  cents  multiplied  by  the  high- 
est popular  vote  cast  for  any  statewide  of- 
fice In  the  preceding  two  years,  or  $20,000 
which  ever  U  greater:  Provided  further.  That 
consistent  with  the  other  needs  of  the  com- 
munity broadcast  licensees  shall  make  a  rea- 
sonable amount  of  time  available  for  legal- 
ly qualified  candidates  for  federal  elective 
offices  during  the  hours  7:30-10:30  poet 
merldlen.' " 

"(b)  The  amendment  made  by  this  section 
•hall  be  effective  after  thirty  days  following 
the  date   of  enactment  of   this  Act." 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  last 
Thursday,  April  9,  I  announced  that  I 
intended  to  offer  an  amendment  to  S. 
3637  which  involved  the  ceiling  on  the 
amount  legally  qualified  candidates  for 
Federal  elective  offices  could  spend  on 
the  electronic  media.  The  amendment 
provided  that  the  total  of  first,  the 
amounts  expended  on  the  electronic  me- 
dia by  any  legally  qualified  candidate  for 
Federal  elective  office  in  an  election  other 
than  a  primary  election,  and  second,  the 
amounts  expended  by  others  on  behalf 
of  such  a  candidate  on  the  electronic  me- 
dia shall  not  exceed  an  amount  equal  to 
7  cents  multiplied  by  the  number  of  votes 
cast  for  all  legally  qualified  candidates 
for  such  office  in  the  last  preceding  elec- 
tion, or  $20,000,  whichever  is  greater.  In 
the  event  there  has  been  no  election  for 
the  office  of  U.S.  Senator  in  the  immedi- 
ate preceding  2  years,  the  limitation  on 
the  amounts  expended  shall  be  7  cents 
multiplied  by  the  highest  total  popular 
vote  cast  for  any  statewide  office  in  the 
preceding  2  years,  or  $20,000,  whichever 
is  greater. 

I  have  revised  the  amendment  to  in- 
clude a  provision  that  would  require  a 
broadcast  licensee  to  make  a  reasonable 
amount  of  time  available  for  legally 
qualified  candidates  for  Federal  elective 
offices  during  prime  times  consistent  with 
the  other  needs  of  the  community. 

The  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion, by  regulation,  would  require  broad- 
cast licensees  to  ascertain  from  an  au- 
thorized spokesman  of  the  candidate  that 
the  money  expended  for  the  time  he 
wished  to  purchase  would  not  exceed  the 
celling  which  the  bill  sets  out. 

The  program  logs  which  the  stations 
are  now  required  to  keep  would  further 
aid  the  implementation  of  this  provision. 

We  all  know  how  campaign  costs  have 
gotten  completely  out  of  hand,  and  how 


the  cost  of  broadcasting,  especially  tele- 
vision, has  climbed  steadily. 

Human  nature  being  what  it  is,  each 
candidate  feels  compelled  to  match  or 
outdo  his  opponent  in  the  use  of  radio 
and  television.  And  the  wealthy  candi- 
date is  able  to  inimdate  his  poorer  oppo- 
nent. 

We  are  all  keenly  aware  of  the  great 
potential  this  media  has  for  reaching  the 
electorate  and  informing  them,  and  the 
contribution  it  has  made  to  political  cam- 
paigning. But  somewhere  a  saturation 
point  is  reached,  and  further  use  of  the 
media  simply  escalates  the  cost  of  cam- 
paigning. The  electorate  begins  to  won- 
der why  a  candidate  is  willing  to  spend 
himdreds  of  thousands  of  dollars,  and  is 
some  cases  millions,  for  a  Job  that  pays 
$42,500  a  year. 

While  all  agree  that  something  should 
be  done,  no  one  has  come  forth  with  a 
solution  that  is  8u:ceptable  to  all.  And  this 
is  imderstandable  because  the  subject  is 
so  complex,  and  the  solution,  to  be  effec- 
tive, must  be  very  simple  and  clean  cut. 

It  puts  a  ceiling  on  the  amoimt  of 
money  a  candidate  or  anyone  on  his  be- 
half may  spend  on  the  electronic  media. 

Moreover,  Mr.  President,  as  a  condi- 
tion of  receiving  a  license  to  broadcast, 
and  of  having  that  license  reviewed  as 
it  must  be  at  least  once  every  3  years, 
a  licensee  must  meet  the  needs  and  in- 
terests of  the  community  he  is  licensed 
to  serve.  The  FCC  is  required  under  the 
Communications  Act  to  find  affirma- 
tively that  he  has  and  will  do  so. 

Considering  the  importance  and  ne- 
cessity of  an  informed  electorate  in  a 
democracy,  and  the  ever-increasing  con- 
tribution political  broadcasts  make  to 
informing  that  electorate,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  comprehend  how  the  FCC 
could  find  that  a  licensee  was  serving 
the  public  interest  if  he  failed  to  make 
a  reasonable  amount  of  time  available 
for  legally  qualified  candidates  for  the 
important  £md  significant  offices  of  Pres- 
ident, Vice  President,  U.S.  Senator,  or 
U.S.  Representative. 

Indeed,  Mr.  President,  the  legislative 
history  of  the  1960  amendments  to  sec- 
tion 315  of  the  Communications  Act,  the 
Commission's  administration  of  the  act, 
and  the  Court's  interpretation  of  it,  rec- 
ognize quite  clearly  what  a  licensee's 
obligations  are  in  this  respect. 

As  I  said  on  the  fioor  when  the  Sen- 
ate was  considering  the  suspension  of 
the  equal  time  requirements  for  the  1960 
presidential  campaign: 

The  CkMnmlttee  was  Impressed  by  the  sin- 
cere desire  of  the  broadcasters  to  meet  their 
obligation  of  public  service  in  the  national 
political  arena. 

And,  with  respect  to  that  same  legis- 
lation, the  distinguished  former  chair- 
msm  of  the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee,  Mr.  Harris,  said 
on  the  fioor  of  the  House : 

I  feel  deeply,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  broad- 
casters of  this  Nation  who  have  been  given 
the  privilege  of  operating  broadcast  facilities 
In  the  public  interest  have  a  public  respon- 
sibility over  political  institutions. 

The  FCC  and  its  predecessor,  the  Fed- 
eral Radio  Commission,  have,  from  the 
earliest  days,  taken  into  account  whether 
a  licensee  has  met  his  responsibilities  in 
the  field  of  political  broadcasts. 


In  the  1929  Great  Lsikes  case,  the  Fed- 
eral Radio  Commission  stated: 

In  a  sense,  a  broadcasting  station  may  be 
regarded  as  a  sort  of  mouthpiece  on  the  air 
for  the  community  it  serves  over  which  .  .  . 
Ita  political  campaigns  .  .  .  may  be  tmiad- 
cast. 

There  are  other  cases,  such  as  the  city 
of  Jacksonville,  in  re  Loyola  University, 
and  in  re  Petition  of  Homer  P.  Rainey, 
where  the  FCC  has  said  that  a  station's 
failure  to  carry  political  broadcasting  as 
a  policy  matter,  or  the  placing  of  restric- 
tions on  the  amount  of  time  that  would 
be  available  for  political  broadcasts,  left 
some  gap  in  service  to  the  community. 

More  generally,  the  Commission's  con- 
cept of  its  statutory  authority  with  re- 
spect to  programing  as  set  out  in  its  pol- 
icy statement  on  programing — 1960 — 
states  that: 

The  major  elements  usually  necessary  to 
meet  the  public  Interests,  needs,  and  desires 
of  the  community  In  which  the  station  is  lo- 
cated .  .  .  have  Included:  ...  (8)  Political 
Broadcasta  .  .  . 

The  courts  too  have  recognized  the 
duty  imposed  by  the  Communications 
Act  on  licenses  to  carry  political  broad- 
casts in  order  to  meet  their  public  inter- 
est obligations. 

In  the  WDAY  case,  the  Supreme  Court 
said  that: 

The  thrust  of  section  315  Is  to  facUltata 
political  debate  over  radio  and  television. 
Recognizing  this,  the  Communications  Com- 
mission considers  the  carrjring  of  political 
broadcasts  a  public  service  criterion  to  be 
considered  both  In  license  renewal  proceed- 
ings, and  in  comparative  cohtesu  for  a  radio 
or  television  construction  permit. 

More  recently,  in  the  Red  Lion  case, 
the  Supreme  Court  referred  to  broadcast 
licensees  as  "proxies  for  the  entire  com- 
munity, obligated  to  give  suitable  time 
and  attention  to  matters  of  great  public 
concern." 

Certainly  this  broad  language  enc(»n- 
passes  the  obligation  of  licensees  to  make 
a  reasonable  amount  of  time  available  to 
candidates  for  Federal  elective  office. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  avoid  any 
misunderstanding  as  to  the  obligation  of 
the  licensee  in  making  time  available  to 
candidates  for  a  Federal  elective  office,  I 
have  included  a  proviso  Uiat  clearly 
states  that,  consistent  vrlth  the  other 
needs  of  the  community,  a  reasonable 
amoimt  of  time  shall  be  made  available 
during  the  prime  time  hours. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  make  a  recapitu- 
lation of  what  the  amendment  does.  The 
amendment  I  have  sent  to  the  desk  for 
myself  and  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson),  as  distin- 
guished from  the  amendment  we  were 
talking  about  yesterday  afternoon,  pro- 
vides that  the  amount  that  can  be  spent 
is  7  cents  multiplied  by  the  number  of 
votes  cast  for  a  particular  candidate  in 
a  particular  office.  Instead  of  5  cents.  It 
was  raised  to  7  cents  because  there  were 
seme  persons  who  felt  that  perhaps  the 
5-cent  figure  would  not  be  adequate  to 
give  to  the  public  the  exposure  neces- 
sary In  order  to  understand  the  issues 
and  the  candidates. 

In  addition,  there  is  a  further  modifi- 
cation. It  requires  that  the  broadcaster 
shall  make  available,  during  prime  time, 
reasonable  time  for  the  candidates,  but 
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Code,  except  that  such  Information  may  be 
disclosed  to  such  officers  or  employees  of  the 
Commission  as  U  necessary  for  the  purpose 
of  thU  subsection  or  when  relevant  In  any 

nrru^noH I nir  iindeF  this  Act." 


Now  the  question  comes  down  to  en- 
forcement. Let  us  say  I,  in  Rhode  Island, 
am  entitied  by  my  formula  to  spend 
$25.000. 1  know  I  can  spend  only  $25,000, 

mlff<va   antintr  in   mv  behalf 


The  committee  has  to  say  "Friends  of 
PASTORE,"  "Friends  of  Gore."  It  has  to 
say  that.  It  Is  being  done  every  day. 

Mr.  GORE.  Suppose  they  do  not  ac- 
tually use  the  name  of  the  candidate.  Is 
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the  allocation  of  that  time  must  be  con- 
sistent with  the  other  needs  of  the  com- 
munity. In  the  allocation  of  the  time,  the 
other  needs  of  the  community — enter- 
tainment, cultural,  educational,  or  what 
have  you — shall  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion. In  other  words,  we  do  not  want  the 
air  waves  during  the  campaign  period 
saturated  exclusively  with  pohtical 
speeches.  Of  course,  the  broadcaster 
knows  what  the  needs  of  his  community 
are.  For  that  reason,  we  are  inserting 
that  provision  in  the  measure — mandat- 
ing, of  course,  that  some  time  must  be 
available  during  prime  time,  but  consist- 
ent with  the  other  needs  of  the  com- 
munity. 

I  think  that  provision  will  meet  with 
imiversal  approval. 

I  understand  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
wants  to  ask  me  questions. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  first  I 
want  to  say  that  I  join  with  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  in  his  amendment. 
The  matter  of  limitation  was  one  that 
almost  everyone  mgreed  was  necessary. 
When  we  went  into  the  particular  lim- 
itation as  to  the  amount  that  could  be 
spent  or  the  amount  of  time  that  could 
be  purchased,  I  was  among  those  in  the 
committee  who  thought  that  a  time  lim- 
itation was  a  better  device  not  only  to 
make  the  possibility  of  seeking  public 
ofSce  available  to  those  of  limited  means, 
but  also  to  make  sure  that  when  we  put 
that  limitation  into  effect  we  did  not 
bring  about  a  proliferation  of  greater 
spending  than  ever  before. 

As  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
said,  the  5  cent  per  vote  measurement 
was  considered  by  many  to  be  too  severe. 
I  am  in  receipt  of  a  communication 
that  indicates  in  the  State  of  Texas,  for 
instance,  it  would  be  $125,000  imder  the 
old  formula — a  rather  low  amoimt  for  the 
-,.^tate  of  Texas  and  an  amount  which 
dther  statewide  candidates  would  exceed 
by  a  very  large  sum. 

I  am  particularly  grateful  that  the 
Senator  incorporated  in  the  smiendment 
a  provision  that  time  must  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  candidates  at  the  lowest  unit 
cost. 

I  was.  tnrkly,  fearful,  and  had  pre- 
pared a  separate  amendment  on  the 
possibility  that  individual  stations  might 
find  it  necessary  to  say  to  candidates 
that  they  Just  did  not  have  time  available 
at  the  lowest  unit  cost.  The  pragmatics 
of  the  situation,  the  business  situation 
involved,  may  very  well  have  shut  out 
the  possibility  of  candidates  receiving 
time,  and  receiving  it  at  the  lowest  tmit 
cost. 

If  I  coxild  have  the  attention  of  the 
sponsor  of  the  bill  and  the  amendment, 
I  want  to  go  back  to  that  part  of  the 
proposal  which  makes  reference  to  the 
waiver  of  the  equal-time  provision  of 
section  315  of  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934.  As  I  read  the  hearings  and  as 
I  recall  the  hearings.  Dr.  Stanton,  of 
CBS.  and  also  the  head  of  ABC,  Mr. 
Goldenson,  made  reference  to  the  point 
that  they  had  in  the  past  sought  a  waiver 
of  section  315  so  that  they  could  make 
free  time  available  to  the  candidates  for 
President  and  Vice  President. 

I  noted  In  the  testimony  of  the  hear- 
ings on  the  bill.  S.  2876,  that  both  the 


president  of  ABC  and  the  president  of 
CBS  made  specific  reference  to  debates.  I 
know  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island,  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Communications,  expressed 
many  times  the  feeling  that  this  partic- 
ular proposal  has  great  freedom  In  It. 
and  allows  negotiation  between  the  can- 
didate and  the  broadcaster  so  that  they 
can  use  the  time  as  they  see  fit. 

I  know  this  is  plowed  ground,  as  they 
say  in  my  part  of  the  country,  but  I  want 
to  have  it  made  clear  for  the  record  and 
nail  it  down  again  as  a  part  of  the  legis- 
lative history. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  an  interruption? 
Mr.  PEARSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  I  will  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator that  If  ABC,  CBS,  or  NBC  In  1972 
Insist  upon  a  format  without  consulta- 
tion with  the  candidates,  and  if  they  do 
not  give  this  time  to  the  candidates  at 
the  choosing  of  the  candidates — and  I 
am  here — I  will  introduce  a  bill  to  repeal 
this  provision.  I  want  the  record  to  show 
that  declaration  emphatically  and  cate- 
gorically. Just  as  I  have  said  it.  because 
that  is  my  understanding. 

There  has  been  a  tremendous  amount 
of  discussion  as  to  whether  a  candidate 
for  President  of  the  United  States  should 
be  placed  in  the  position  of  being  forced 
Into  a  debate,  without  embarrassment, 
or  with  embarrassment  if  he  did  not 
accede  to  It.  The  business  of  "Here  is 
the  empty  chair.  Where  Is  my  oppo- 
nent?"— If  we  are  going  to  get  into  that 
sort  of  imdlgnlfled  format  In  presiden- 
tial campaigns,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  will  be  the  first  one  to  stand  up 
and  say,  "Boys,  you  have  had  it.  This  Is 
the  end.  You  have  had  it." 

My  understanding  Is  that  they  have 
pledged  that  they  will  give  20 -minute 
segments — several  of  them— over  to  the 
candidate,  and  that  the  format  will  be  at 
the  choosing  of  the  candidate. 

If  there  Is  any  mlsimderstanding 
about  that — I  want  the  record  to  show 
this  clearly — I  am  saying  right  here  and 
now,  should  there  be  any  violation  of 
this  agreement,  we  will  have  it  repealed 
the  next  time. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman.  I  think  that  Is  a  very 
strong  statement,  and  I  think  it  spells 
out  with  particularity  and  with  firmness 
precisely  that  concern  which  is  on  the 
minds  of  so  many  people. 

I  have  not  been  in  contact  with  the 
administration  on  this  particular  pro- 
posal, and  I  doubt  whether  we  can  con- 
trol all  the  devices  that  candidates  use. 
The  Senator  says  we  do  not  want  to  get 
into  the  old  empty-chair  ginmilck.  In  all 
deference  to  the  Senator,  I  doubt  very 
seriously — he  may  have  great  infiuence 
with  the  networks,  but  I  doubt  how  much 
Infiuence  we  will  have  on  the  individual 
candidates,  and  what  techniques  they 
will  employ. 

But  I  do  not  think  you  can  ever  get 
down  to  writing  restrictions  to  that  de- 
gree. I  think  the  Senator's  statement 
does  give  all  of  us  who  are  concerned 
about  this  particular  part  of  the  bill  a 
great  deal  of  reassurance. 

I  should  like  to  direct  another  ques- 
tion to  the  dlstlncmlshed  chairman.  The 


bill  provides  that  the  charges  of  any 
broadcasting  station  for  any  legally 
qualified  candidate  for  any  public  ofiBce 
shall  not  exceed  the  lowest  unit  charge. 
In  the  report — and  I  suppose  within 
the  Conmiunications  Act  Itself  also — 
there  is  language  that  says  that  the  FCC 
shall  have  the  power  to  make  rules  and 
regulations  to  implement  the  purposes 
of  this  particular  bill. 

I  understand  that  the  lowest  unit 
charge  1^ something  that  is  established 
by  the  broadcaster  or  by  station  policy. 
It  may  take  in  a  large  number  of  eco- 
nomic considerations.  It  is  a  matter,  I 
suspect,  that  is  a  confidential  sort  of 
figure,  and  I  am  wondering — and  I  have 
an  amendment  prepared  for  that  pur- 
pose— whether  or  not,  in  addition  to  the 
authority  to  establish  rules  and  regula- 
tions by  the  FCC,  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  would  think  It  expedient 
to  spell  out  specifically  that  the  lowest 
unit  rate  must  be  a  figure  that  is  fur- 
nished to  the  FCC  to  be  kept  confiden- 
tial by  the  FCC  except  for  those  oflBcers 
who  might  need  to  make  reference  to  it 
In  case  some  sort  of  controversy  came 
up. 

It  seems  to  me  this  is  a  figure  that 
ought  to  be  a  matter  of  record,  even 
though  it  may  change  periodically. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  certainly  would  have 
no  objection  to  that  type  of  amendment. 
I  would  assume  there  would  have  to  be  a 
predicate  for  setting  forth  rules  and 
regulations. 

Stations  have  to  keep  logs,  and  I  think 
they  Include  In  the  logs  at  least  some  of 
these  charges.  I  do  not  want  to  be  held 
to  that  statement.  But  I  would  have  no 
objection  to  that  kind  of  amendment. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  shall  furnish  the 
Senator  with  a  copy  of  the  proposed 
amendment. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  What  the  Senator  is 
trying  to  do  is  riall  down  the  condition 
that  the  lowest  unit  cost  Is  the  lowest 
unit  cost.  There  will  be  no  question  about 
It,  because  it  Is  already  registered  confi- 
dentially with  the  FCC. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  That  Is  the  purpose  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  If  the  Senator  will 
send  It  up,  I  will  accept  It. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HoLLiNGS).  There  Is  an  amendment 
pending. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  jiendlng 
amendment  be  temporarily  laid  aside, 
and  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  consider 
the   amendment   of   the   Senator   from 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  It 
is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  amendment,  as 
follows: 

On  page  2.  Une  6,  after  the  period  liuert 
"The  Commission  shall  require  licensees  to 
keep  such  records  as  may  he  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  proTlslons  of  this  subsection. 
Information  in  such  records  shall  be  con- 
sidered confidential  for  the  purpose  of  sec- 
Uon  1905  of  Utle  18  of  the  United  States 


Code  except  that  such  Information  may  be 
disclosed  to  such  officers  or  employees  of  the 
Commission  as  U  necessary  for  the  purpose 
of  thU  subsection  or  when  relevant  In  any 
proceeding  under  this  Act." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  now 
revert  to  the  consideration  of  my  amend- 
ment.    _„    ,    ^. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none.  The 
pending  question  Is  now  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  know 
that  the  Senator  yesterday.  In  his  pre- 
pared statement  and  also  during  the  de- 
bate, dwelt  upon  the  matter  of  enforce- 
ment—enforcement, specifically,  of  the 
7  cents  times  the  number  of  votes.  I 
wonder  If  he  would,  once  again,  go 
through  the  existing  regulations  and 
procedures,  and  Indicate  how  the  en- 
forcement of  this  limitation  will  be  ef- 

fCCUVG. 

I  put  that  question  to  him  because 
among  the  reasons  that  some  of  us 
thought  the  time  limitation  might  be  a 
better  limitation  were  the  fact  that  each 
station  was  required  to  keep  a  log— these 
logs  are  available  to  all — and  the  fact 
that  Just  about  all  dollar  limitations  in 
the  election  rules,  regulations,  and  stat- 
utes heretofore  Imposed  upon  candidates 
have  been  honored  more  In  the  breach 
than  In  the  observance.  I  am  concerned 
about  the  enforcement  of  this  particular 
limitation. 

Mr  PASTORE.  I  can  make  It  very 
simple.  First  of  all.  the  FCC  will  require 
that  the  broadcasters  keep  a  log. 

The  only  reason  why  I  thought  that 
the  time  limitation  was  Impracticable 
was  simply  that,  let  us  say,  candidate 
A  goes  to  station  B  and  buys  time.  Then 
he  goes  to  station  C  and  buj^  time.  Now 
he  has  got  to  go  down  to  station  D  to  buy 
time. 

When  he  gets  down  to  station  D,  how 
does  station  D  know  how  much  he 
bought  from  B  and  C,  unless  It  gets  an 
affidavit  from  the  other  stations  that  he 
Is  not  exceeding  his  time,  and  that  the 
time  he  Is  buying  Is  within  the  limitation 
he  Is  entitled  to? 

There  you  are:  you  have  D,  a  broad- 
caster, almost  having  to  act  as  FBI  to 
a  candidate. 

My  method  Is  very  simple.  I  govern  It 
by  the  amount  of  money.  That  has  been 
the  Idea  right  along,  to  govern  It  by  the 
amoimt  of  money  you  can  spend. 

The  amendment  requires  that  the 
candidate,  or  anyone  or  any  group  on 
his  behalf,  cannot  spend  more  than  7 
cents  multiplied  by  the  number  of  votes 
cast  in  the  previous  election.  So  all  the 
candidate  has  to  do  Is  look  at  the  result 
of  the  last  election,  when  he  ran  for 
office  or  anyone  in  his  community  ran 
for  that  same  office,  and  take  the  num- 
ber of  votes  that  were  cast  for  that  office 
by  all  of  the  voters  for  all  of  the  candi- 
dates for  that  particular  office,  and  mul- 
tiply that  figure  by  7.  Once  he  has 
done  that,  he  has  reached  the  maximum 
figure  that  he  can  spend,  the  total  for 
radio  or  for  television. 


Now  the  question  comes  down  to  en- 
forcement. Let  us  say  I,  in  Rhode  Island, 
am  entlUed  by  my  formula  to  spend 
$25.000. 1  know  I  can  spend  only  $25,000, 
and  any  committee  acting  in  my  behalf 
knows  I  can  spend  only  $25,000. 

So  I  have  to  come  here  before  I  take 
my  seat  and  file  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  a  record  of  the  money  that  was 
spent. 

If  I  have  spent  $50,000,  instead  of  $25,- 
000, 1  can  be  questioned  about  taking  my 
seat.  I  have  violated  the  law  of  this 
land,  and  the  Senate  can  rise  up  and  say, 
"You  have  disqualified  yourself  from 
taking  your  seat." 
That  has  been  done  before. 
In  the  second  place,  there  are  require- 
ments In  the  law  that  cover  this  very 
matter,  and  I  shaU  read  it  to  the  Senator. 
It  is  In  the  Communications  Act  now. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yiel<J  before  he  reads? 
Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PEARSON.  The  statement  filed 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  I 
frankly  do  not  recall,  from  my  own  ex- 
perience. Is  that  statement  as  to  indi- 
vidual expenses,  or  expenses  by  Individ- 
uals, committees,  and  other  persons? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  In  this  particular  case. 
I  woiild  presume  that  this  requirement 
would  compel  the  candidate  to  teU  his 
committee  to  file  what  they  have  spent 
for  radio  and  television.  If  he  cares  to 
take  his  seat.  Otherwise,  what  are  we 
doing?  Are  we  merely  playing  marbles 
here? 

I  hope  we  are  serious  about  this.  I 
hope  we  are  not  passing  this  law  to  allow 
everybody  to  work  out  a  subterfuge  In 
order  to  defeat  Its  purpose.  What  we  are 
trying  to  do  here  is  oring  these  expendi- 
tures within  reasonable  limits. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GORE.  The  Senator  has  just  men- 
tioned a  very  sensitive  and  important 
angle,  and  that  is  the  subterfuge.  As  the 
Senator  knows,  the  present  corrupt  prac- 
tices law  is  utterly  and  completely  in- 
effective, because  any  candidate  can  en- 
courage the  creation  of  committees,  and 
his  friends  can  create  committees,  with 
or  without  his  knowledge  and  consent, 
and  raise  and  spend  unlimited  amounts 
of  money. 

Now,  the  Senator  has  offered  an 
amendment,  and  I  would  like  to  ask  him 
about  this  point:  In  view  of  the  circum- 
stances I  have  cited,  is  the  communica- 
tions law  broad  enough,  and  Is  It  the  In- 
tent of  the  Senator's  amendment,  that 
such  subterfuge  be  brought  within  the 
meaning  and  the  Intent  of  his  amend- 
ment as  to  limitations? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Positively,  because 
otherwise  we  are  wasting  our  time.  This 
is  the  easiest  thing  to  govern.  This  can 
be  governed  better  than  the  time  ele- 
ment, because  all  you  have  to  do  is  pick 
up  the  telephone  and  call  the  Chairman 
of  the  FCC,  and  within  a  short  time  they 
can  tell  you  how  much  money  you  spent 
for  your  campaign  on  radio  and  tele- 
vision. 
Mr.  GORE.  What  about  for  those  who 

spent »  ^^    „ 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Anybody  in  the  Sena- 
tor's behalf,  because  It  is  all  cataloged. 


The  committee  has  to  say  "Friends  of 
PASTORE,"  "Friends  of  Gore."  It  has  to 
say  that.  It  is  being  done  every  day. 

Mr.  GORE.  Suppose  they  do  not  ac- 
tually use  the  name  of  the  candidate.  Is 
it  still  the  intent  of  the  Senator  to  cover 
expenditures  in  behalf  of  a  candidacy? 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Absolutely.  If  they  do 
not  use  the  candidate's  name,  they  are 
wasting  their  money.  For  whom  are  they 
campaigning?  They  have  to  use  the  can- 
didate's name. 

Mr.  GORE.  Suppose  a  committee  Is 
organized  In  a  State,  not  for  Pastore  but 
against  Pastore,  and  the  broadcsist  does 
not  mention  the  name  of  his  opponent, 
and  they  take  the  time  to  criticize  Sena- 
tor Pastore,  to  use  a  personal  example. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  They  are  doing  that 
every  day.  The  news  media  is  doing  that 
to  us  every  day.  I  cannot  stop  that.  They 
write  editorials  every  day  and  have  edi- 
torials on  television  every  day.  That  is 
another  element. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  am  talking  about  a  cam- 
paign committee  organized  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bringing  about  the  Senator's  de- 
feat, and  the  committee  buys  time  to 
criticize  his  record,  without  mentioning 
the  name  of  his  opponent. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  comes  under  the 
fairness  doctrine.  That  is  getting  into 
another  field. 

Mr.  GORE.  Does  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment cover  that,  also? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  law  covers  the 
fairness  doctrine.  The  fairness  doctrine 
was  challenged  by  aU  the  networks.  They 
went  to  the  Supreme  Court,  and  the 
Supreme  Court  maintained  and  substan- 
tiated and  upheld  the  fairness  doctrine. 
That  is  how  the  situation  came  about 
with  respect  to  cigarette  ads.  The  Sena- 
tor recalls  the  cigarette  ads  that  said. 
"If  you  smoke  too  much,  you  might  get 
lung  cancer."  That  is  how  that  came 
about^the  fairness  doctrine.  Yes.  if  they 
start  that,  it  comes  under  another  rule. 
I  should  like  to  read  sections  501  and 
502.  Mr.  President: 

[Communications  Act  of  1934,  as  amended! 
Title  V — Penal  Pbovisions — Pobfbixukes 

GENERAL   PENALTY 

SEC.  601.  Any  person  who  wlllfuUy  and 
knowingly  does  or  causes  or  suffers  to  be 
done  any  act,  matter,  or  thing.  In  this  Act 
prohibited  or  declared  to  be  unlawful,  or 
who  willfully  or  knowingly  omits  or  falls  to 
do  any  act,  matter,  or  thing  In  this  Act  re- 
quired to  be  done,  or  wUlfuUy  and  knowingly 
causes  or  suffers  such  omission  or  faUure. 
shaU,  upon  conviction  thereof,  be  punished 
for  such  offense,  for  which  no  penalty  (other 
than  a  forfeiture)  Is  provided  In  this  Act, 
by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $10,000  or  by  im- 
prisonment for  a  term  not  exceedmg  one 
year,  or  both;  except  that  any  person,  having 
been  once  convicted  of  an  offense  punishable 
under  this  section,  who  Is  subsequently  con- 
victed of  violating  any  provision  of  this  Act 
punishable  under  this  secUon,  shall  be  pim- 
Uhed  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $10,000  or 
by  imprisonment  for  a  term  not  exceeding 
two  years,  or  both. 

Sec.  502.  Any  person  who  wlllfuUy  and 
knowingly  violates  any  rule,  regulation,  re- 
striction, or  condition  made  or  Imposed  by 
the  Commission  under  authority  of  this  Act, 
or  any  rule,  regulation,  restriction,  or  condi- 
tion made  or  Unposed  by  any  international 
radio  or  wire  communications  treaty  or  con- 
vention, or  regulations  annexed  thereto,  to 
which  the  United  States  is  or  may  hereafter 
become  a  party,  shaU,  in  addition  to  any 
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ident,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 

order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER     (Mr. 


ability  but  for  their  merit;  not  for  their 
packaging  but  for  their  content.  The 
most  vital  single  action  of  a  self-govem- 
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dent,  when  candidates  look  to  it,  the 
threat  of  democracy  looms  big. 
What   does    a   television   advertising 


tlon.  I  have  been  a  student  of  this  matter 
for  a  long  time,  and  I  recognize  fully  the 
dangers  that  arise  from  lise  of  money  In 


derstandable.  Perhi4>8  it  Is  not  unlike  a 
leaking  roof  that  does  not  get  fixed  be- 
cause when  it  rains,  it  is  too  wet  to  fix  it. 
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other  penalties  provided  by  law.  be  punahed, 
upon  conylcUon  thereof,  by  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  $600  for  each  and  every  day  dur- 
ing which  such  offense  occurs. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Does  that  relate  to  the 
broadcaster? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  relates  to  any- 
thing under  this  act.  and  this  amend- 
ment comes  under  this  act.  and  the 
broadcasting  industry  is  under  this  act. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Reverting  to  the  point 
I  previously  sought  to  make.  I  have  made 
inquiry  and  have  foimd  that  the  reports, 
imder  existing  law  and  regulations  of  the 
Senate,  that  necessarily  must  be  filed 
with  the  SecreUry  of  the  Senate,  refer 
only  to  Individual  expenses.  There  is  no 
requirement  at  all  that  committees  of  a 
given  Senator  must  file  cmythlng  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate. 

Mr  PASTORE.  In  this  particular  case, 
the  niles  and  the  regulations  inaugu- 
rated by  the  amendment  will  compel  the 
PCC  to  make  a  record  of  expenditure. 
In  turn,  of  course,  they  have  the  way  and 
the  method  and  the  means  and  power  to 
discover  the  amount  very  easily. 

I  think  this  is  as  airtight  as  anything 
can  be.  Of  course,  we  can  begin  to  con- 
jure up  and  imagine  many  outlandish 
situations  in  which  someone  possibly 
could  work  out  some  small  subterfuge. 
After  all.  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  the  man 
who  can  write  the  perfect  law.  I  do  not 
think  we  have  ever  done  that. 

I  think  this  is  a  sensible  rule.  It  Is  very 
simple  and  plain.  It  speaks  out  very 
clearly  as  to  what  we  intend  to  do.  We 
have  the  mandate  that  the  PCC  shall 
watch  it.  The  broadcaster  will  have  to 
keep  a  log.  A  coordinator  can  be  selected 
by  the  candidate.  Each  broadcaster  can 
contact  him. 

In  my  State  there  are  three  television 
stations,  and  observation  is  the  easiest 
thing  in  the  world,  because  the  fellow 
who  will  raise  the  question  will  be  your 
opponent.  The  man  who  will  raise  the 
question  that  you  were  on  there  too 
much  and  spent  too  much  money  Is  your 
opponent.  He  is  your  best  detective.  I 
think  this  is  easy  to  find. 

As  it  is  today,  the  sky  is  the  limit.  Any- 
body who  has  the  money  can  buy  all  the 
time  he  wants.  All  he  needs  to  do  Is  form 
a  little  committee,  and  that  committee 
can  buy  12  million  or  $3  million  worth 
of  time,  and  there  is  no  way  to  stop  it. 
We  are  getting  to  the  point  wher*  this 
thing  is  getting  out  of  hand,  and  it  verges 
on  the  scandalous.  The  time  is  now  and 
the  place  is  here  to  do  something  about 
it.  That  Is  my  only  motive.  If  the  Senate 
wants  to  go  along  with  it,  fine.  On  the 
oCher  hand,  if  the  Senate  wants  to  reject 
It.  I  have  done  my  best.  I  will  have  to 
wait  and  try  again  the  next  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The   assistant  legislative  clerk    pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 


ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 

order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The     PRESIDINO     OFFICER      (Mr. 

HOLLINCS).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 

ordered. 

RKCXss  vttra.  1:4s  pj<. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  until  1:45  o'clock 
p.m.  today.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
(at  1  o'clock  and  3  minutes  pjn.)  took  a 
recess  until  1:45  o'clock  p.m.,  the  same 
day. 

On  the  expiration  of  the  recess,  the 
Senate  reconvened  when  called  to  order 
by  the  Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Cranston). 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cranston).  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  the  pend- 
ing bill  and  the  pending  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  are  very  impor- 
tant measures.  For  years,  I  have  sought 
some  reasonable  limitation  on  campaign 
expenditures.  Now  I  think  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
has,  with  his  amendment  and  this  meas- 
ure, suggested  a  very  practical  approach 
that,  while  it  would  not  solve  all  the 
problems,  would  at  least  inhibit  the 
threat  to  democracy,  to  the  democratic 
processes,  to  the  very  principles  of  gov- 
ernment of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for 
the  people  that  Is  posed  by  the  abiise 
of  the  greatest  communications  and  edu- 
cational medium  that  this  free  people 
has  ever  known. 

Television  ought  to  be  an  instnmient 
of  education,  of  information,  of  enter- 
tainment, of  leadership.  We  must  safe- 
giiard  its  use,  lest  its  use  subvert  democ- 
racy and  defeat  the  democratic  processes. 

I  had  not  thought  of  the  approach 
which  the  able  and  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  committee  has  suggested.  Yes- 
terday, after  listening  to  his  eloquent 
speech  and  to  the  debate,  as  I  went  to 
my  office  and  then  home  last  night,  I 
fully  intended  to  offer  an  amendment 
this  morning.  I  had  one  prepared,  with 
100  copies  for  distribution  to  Senators. 
When  I  came  to  the  Chamber  this  morn- 
ing I  intended  to  offer  my  amend- 
ment. But  I  have  been  persuaded  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  and  by  the 
recitation  of  the  law  which  he  has  cited, 
not  to  offer  my  amendment,  but  rather 
to  support  his. 

He  has  made  the  legislative  intent 
clear.  I  endorse  his  Interpretation  of 
the  purpose  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  an  election  ought  to 
be  a  time  of  serious  discussion,  a  time 
when  ideas  are  brought  forth  and  de- 
bated, not  for  the  sound  they  make  but 
for  their  meaning;  not  for  their  market- 


ability but  for  their  merit:  not  for  their 
packaging  but  for  their  content.  The 
most  vital  single  action  of  a  self-govern- 
ing society  is  the  election  of  public  of- 
ficials. 

It  Is  remarkable,  Mr.  President,  upon 
what  a  comparatively  small  group  of 
men  and  women  the  every  efficacy  of 
our  democratic  process  dejiends.  Whom 
do  the  people  elect  In  their  Federal  Gov- 
ernment? A  President,  a  Vice  President, 
Seruitors,  and  Representatives.  Surely 
this  Is  a  function  so  important  that 
Congress  should  throw  every  possible 
safeguard  around  the  purity  of  the  bal- 
lot. Unless  the  will  of  the  people  can  be 
determined  and  maintained  in  elections, 
there  can  be  no  govenunent  of.  by,  and 
for  the  people.  Unless  the  elective  proc- 
ess is  surroimded  by  effective  safe- 
guards, there  can  be  no  real  assurance 
that  the  will  of  the  electorate  will 
emerge. 

In  this  day  of  slogans,  labels,  Image 
making,  and  mass  commimicatlon,  a  vul- 
gar use  of  television,  an  abuse  of  media 
time,  monopolizing  the  time  of  the  tele- 
vision that  goes  Into  the  homes  of  the 
American  people,  is  a  great  danger  to  the 
democratic  processes. 

The  theory  of  one-m«m,  one-vote.  Is 
deeply  imbedded  in  our  system  of  elec- 
tions, and  our  society  has  thrown  safe- 
guards around  the  casting  of  ballots,  the 
coimttng  of  ballots,  and  the  secrecy  of 
balloting.  We  look  upon  voting  as  one  of 
the  inalienable  political  rights  of  citizens, 
and  through  the  years  we  have  extended 
the  right  to  more  and  more  segments  of 
the  population,  and  stricken  down  laws 
and  rules  and  habits  which  would  re- 
strict it.  Voting  is  one  of  our  highest 
privileges.  It  Is  a  duty,  too,  of  course,  but 
a  personal  duty  which  must  be  decided 
personally  and  not  coerced  either  by  a 
system  of  fines  against  those  who  fall 
to  exercise  their  privileges  or  by  an  undue 
Influence  from  any  direction,  particu- 
larly an  undue  influence  from  money  in 
excessive  amounts. 

But  we  have  a  long  way  to  go  In  pro- 
tecting the  public  from  this  undue  influ- 
ence, a  long  way  to  go  to  make  our  voting 
system  as  free  and  as  unhampered  and 
as  equitable  as  all  of  us  would  wish  it  to 
be.  The  country  has  not  thrown  proper 
safeguards  around  financial  Influences 
in  Federal  elections:  and  until  a  way  to 
do  this  is  evolved,  the  other  ills  must  be 
considered  secondary. 

Senator  Pastore  proceeds  by  his 
amendment  to  attack  the  area  of  great- 
est abuse,  the  area  that  invites  the  great- 
est abuse,  the  communication  media, 
which  can  be  so  used  as  to  mislead  in- 
stead of  Inform,  which  can  make  candi- 
dates seem  what  they  are  not.  We  have 
but  to  refer  to  the  title  of  a  popular 
book,  "The  Selling  of  a  President,"  with- 
out any  uncomplimentary  references  to 
anyone,  to  recognize  how  potent  adver- 
tising techniques  with  mass  communi- 
cation have  now  become. 

Of  com-se,  these  techniques  are  not 
confined — and  the  use  of  techniques  of 
image  making,  of  sloganeering,  of  sen- 
timent manufacture,  of  attltudlnal  de- 
velopment— to  one  side.  All  candidates 
are  now  looking  to  this.  But.  Mr.  Presi- 
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dent,  when  candidates  look  to  It,  the 
threat  of  democracy  looms  big. 

What  does  a  television  advertising 
campaign  cost  in  an  average  State?  They 
are  talking  In  terms  of  a  million  dollars 
for  television  in  the  average  sized  State. 
This  does  not  take  into  consideration  the 
headquarters,  the  printing,  the  news- 
paper advertising,  the  telephones,  the 
travel  of  the  candidates,  the  public  ad- 
dress systems.  From  what  sources  does 
this  money  come?  It  does  not  come  in 
adequate  amount  to  some  candidates.  On 
the  other  hand,  some  have  all  they  can 
spend.  Now  and  then  some  spend  so  much 
that  It  reacts  against  them,  fortunately. 
The  Corrupt  Practices  Act  of  1925  and 
the  Hatch  Act  of  1939  continue  to  form 
the  basis  of  existing  law  dealing  with 
the  financial  aspects  of  Federal  elec- 
tions, but  these  acts  are  wholly  Inade- 
quate. Indeed,  we  would  be  Just  as  well 
off  with  no  law  at  all  as  with  the  Cor- 
rupt Practices  Act. 

There  Is  one  provision  In  law  that  I 
think  has  some  wholesome  effect,  and 
that  Is  the  act  that  requires  each  Sen- 
ator to  file  with  the'  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  a  statement  of  the  sources  of 
earned  Income  other  than  his  salary — 
unless  perchance  It  be  a  legal  fee — and 
the  amount.  I  think  this  is  wholesome.  I 
think  it  should  also  Include  legal  fees, 
but  that  is  beside  the  point  here. 

Money  is  the  root  of  mnch  political 
evil  In  our  coimtry,  and  the  Senate  has 
been  considering  ways  to  lessen  that  In- 
fiuence  for  more  than  two  decades.  I  be- 
a:  Ueve  that  this  afternoon  we  are  getting 
3  nearer  to  a  solution  of  one  particular 
^  threat  to  democracy — perhaps  the  single 
greatest  one — than  we  ever  have  been, 
and  I  wish  to  congratulate  the  able 
chairman  of  the  committee.  We  all  know 
that  he  has  cited  here  that  the  costs  of 
campaigns  have  mushroomed  and  the 
practices  of  vested  Interests  have  become 
a  threat  to  popular  government.  The 
Infiuence,  as  I  have  said,  of  television 
and  other  expanding  communications 
media,  notably  that  of  the  advertising 
Industry,  has  skyrocketed;  and  there  Is 
now  widespread  and  Justifiable  public 
concern  over  the  threat  to  popular  gov- 
ernment arising  from  the  improper  influ- 
ence of  money  in  elections. 

The  concentration  of  dollars  poured 
out  at  dection  time  serves  to  thwart  the 
will  of  the  American  people  both  directly 
and,  as  I  have  tried  to  illustrate,  subtly. 
Not  many  people  would  sell  theb*  votes 
directly,  but  the  infiuence  exerted  by 
merchandising  smd  image  making  does 
not  come  directly,  and  nobody  Is  immune 
to  it,  either  In  the  purchase  of  soap  fiakes 
or  in  the  selection  and  election  of  a 
candidate. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  so  that  I  may  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays  at  this  time?  | 
Mr.  GORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  GORE.  To  get  at  the  dollar  size 
of  this  problem,  I  served  as  chairman  of 
a  subocHnmlttee  a  few  years  ago,  and  the 
subconunlttee  conducted  an  investiga- 


tion. I  have  been  a  student  of  this  matter 
for  a  long  time,  and  I  recognize  fiilly  the 
dangers  that  arise  from  lise  of  money  in 
elections. 

There  Is  something  profoundly  wrong 
about  &>system  by  which  the  election  of 
a  Senator  In  many  States  now  costs  a 
million  dollars. 

I  might  say,  parentheticcOly,  that  such 
an  election  never  cost  me  or  my  sup- 
porters as  much  as  10  percent  of  that 
amoimt.  I  do  not  know  what  the  future 
will  hold. 

This  problem  Is  growing  bigger  and 
bigger,  and  the  threat  to  the  will  of  the 
people  is  becoming  ever  starker.  Public 
confidence  in  government  and  in  the  In- 
tegrity of  the  elected  representatives  of 
the  people  is  the  bedrock  upon  which  the 
foundation  of  our  system  rests.  Govern- 
ment is  no  more  secure  than  public  con- 
fidence in  its  Institutions.  Moreover,  rep- 
resentative govenunent  csmnot  be  truly 
representative  unless  the  electorate  has 
the  opportunity  to  choose  among  the 
candidates  on  the  basis  of  their  qusdifica- 
tions,  without  improper  influences,  with- 
out undue  influences  which  impede 
rather  than  aid  a  free  choice. 

Elections,  Mr.  President,  are  public 
business.  Indeed,  there  is  no  aspect  of  the 
public  business  which  more  directly  af- 
fects the  quality  of  government  and  the 
public  welfare  than  the  act  of  election  of 
the  relatively  few  men  and  women,  as 
I  have  said,  upwn  whom  this  Government 
depends.  Yet  the  present  system  of  fi- 
nancing an  election  campaign  makes  a 
mockery  of  the  free  democratic  processes. 
Money  in  elections,  both  as  to  source  and 
amount,  threatens  to  undermine  public 
confidence  in  those  who  are  elected  and, 
thus.  In  the  institution  of  government 
Itself. 

It  Is  utterly  Impossible  to  finance  a 
modem,  mass  media,  statewide  campaign 
with  small  $5  and  $10  contributions  from 
the  rank  and  file  of  our  constituents. 
This  was  once  possible.  It  is  no  longer 
possible.  If  one  should  go  the  route  of  the 
image-making,  mass-media  advertising. 
The  candidate  who  elects  not  to  seek  or 
accept  this  kind  of  money  needed  for  a 
mass-media  campaign  is  at  a  disadvan- 
tage. 

Modem  csunpalgnlng,  with  the  tre- 
mendous costs  of  Indispensable  exposure 
on  televiBlon,  has  vastly  increased  the 
advantage  of  the  candidate  with  an  ade- 
quately financed  campaign. 

Simply  stated,  money  can  buy  an  elec- 
tion without  in  any  way  violating  ovu*  ar- 
chaic dectlon  laws  and  without  bussing 
a  single  vote.  The  buying  is  more  indi- 
rect and  subtle. 

Since  election  to  public  office  Is  puUic 
business  of  the  highest  order,  dection  to 
Federal  office  should  be,  in  my  opinion, 
publicly  financed. 

I  have  Introduced  a  bill  to  provide  for 
that,  but  to  take  effect  only  after  each 
Member  of  this  body  has  had  an  owwr- 
tunlty  to  seek  reelection,  or  for  his  con- 
stituents to  get  an  opportunity  to  choose 
under  the  present  law. 

Almost  everyone  agrees  that  some- 
thing should  be  done.  With  such  una- 
nimity, it  Is  remarkable  that  the  law 
has  not  been  changed;  but  it  is  also  un- 


derstandable. PerhstfM  It  Is  not  unlike  a 
leaking  roof  that  does  not  get  fixed  be- 
cause when  it  rains,  it  is  too  wet  to  fix  it. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  yield  right 
there? 
Mr.  GORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  has  put 
his  finger  right  on  the  proWem.  Every- 
one talks  about  the  weather  but  no  one 
does  anything  about  it. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  able  Senator  Is  now 
proposing  to  do  something  about  it.  Just 
before  the  storm  breaks. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  GORE.  This  is  a  good  time  to  do 
It.  The  gales  will  blow  hard,  the  storms 
will  rage,  and  the  pocketbooks  will  open. 
Unless  we  establish  some  limit,  the  pub- 
lic will  be  subverted;  at  least  the  people 
will  become  disgusted  with  election  rid- 
dles, rhymes,  and  Jingles  monopolizing 
the  television  in  their  living  rooms. 

Thus,  I  welcome  this  amendment,  not 
as  a  cure-all,  but  as  providing  for  a  rea- 
sonable limitation  on  the  amount  of  time 
the  candidate  and  his  supporter  can  pur- 
chase for  television.  It  also  protects  the 
right  of  the  people  against  having  their 
television  sets  rendered  to  them,  shall  I 
say,  obnoxious  during  the  closing  weeks 
of  a  campaign,  because  what  they  wish 
to  listen  to  and  see  is  taken  off  the  air 
in  order  that  the  image-making  Industry 
can  ply  its  trade. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President.  I  shall,  with 
enthusiasm,  support  the  amendment  of 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  frwn 
Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  fioor. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  say  that  I  have  thought  a  great 
deal  about  these  matters,  having  been 
involved  in  the  media  myself,  formerly 
as  president  and  vice  president  of  Desilu, 
and  I  know  a  good  deal  about  it. 

Unfortunately,  I  shall  be  forced  today 
to  oppose  the  amendment  because  of  the 
timing. 

I  am  presently  a  candidate  in  the  great 
State  of  California  in  the  primary  elec- 
tion. I  have  opponents,  one  of  whom,  at 
least,  has  announced  tiiat  he  will  sprad 
an  astronomical  sum  of  money. 

Thus,  if  I  should  vote  for  the  pending 
amendment  today,  ewen.  though  I  have 
complete  sympathy  for  it.  It  may  be  mis- 
construed as  bdng  a  defensive  tactic  oa. 
my  part  because  I  would  not  be  tible  to 
match  that  sum  of  money. 

So.  for  that  reason,  while  I  agree  with 
the  amendment  In  principle,  I  would 
have  to  oppose  it  for  practical  reasons. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Would  it  not  satisfy 
the  Senator's  consci^ice  If  he  Just  voted 
"present"? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  thank  the  Senat<»-. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  May  I  Interject  ha« 
that  the  amendment  does  not  pertain  to 
primary  elections  at  all. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pastohk)  for  the  careful  at- 
tention and  the  thoughtful  work  that 
has  been  done  in  bringing  this  legisla- 
tion to  the  floor. 

We  have  observed  Inflation  in  many 
fields  of  American  life.  We  see  it  In  the 
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grocery  stores.  We  see  it  in  hi^er  rents, 
in  the  cost  of  borrowing  money,  and  so 
forth.  But.  perhaps  inflation  has  been 


Island.  On  this  question  the  yeas  and        So    Mr.    Pastohb's    amendment    was 

nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk     agreed  to. 

will  call  the  roll.  Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
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this  bin  Is  that  it  has  the  earmarks  of  a 
congressional  price  control  bill. 
Congress  is  saying  that  it  Is  going  to 


Mr.  CURTIS.  In  that  regard,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator's  amendment  also 
provides  that  the  amount  expanded  by 


I  mecm,  you  cannot  take  advantage  of 
another  individual  by  subterfuge  of  that 
kind,  under  the  fairness  doctrine.  It  Is  all 
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grocery  stores.  We  see  it  in  higher  rents, 
in  the  cost  of  borrowing  money,  and  so 
forth.  But,  perhaps  inflation  has  been 
nowhere  more  dramatic  than  in  the 
necessary  job  of  conducting  the  critical 
campaigns  upon  which  the  Government 
and  the  democratic  representatives  of 
the  Republic  rest.  The  cost  of  campaigns, 
not  alone  to  select  public  of&ciaLs  but 
are  supposed  to  illuminate  the  issues  and 
help  to  educate  the  public.  It  is  not  Just 
a  question  of  whether  an  individual 
member  is  chosen  to  discharge  certain 
duties  for  a  term  of  years,  but  it  is  also 
to  let  those  men  contending  for  jobs 
discuss  the  public  Issues  in  a  way  that 
the  entire  population  can  be  Involved 
and  engaged  in  the  business  of  govern- 
ment. 

Yet.  Inflation,  which  has  hit  cam- 
paigns, has.  I  think,  confronted  us  with 
the  absolute  necessity  for  some  revisions 
in  the  ways  we  are  going  about  the  busi- 
ness of  conducting  political  campaigns. 

The  impact  of  the  mttss  media  is  some- 
thing about  which  we  can  argue  whether 
it  Is  good.  bad.  or  Indifferent.  But  the 
fact  Is,  they  are  with  us.  We  have  to  deal 
with  them  pragmatically  and  as  a  fact  of 
life.  In  dealing  with  the  mass  media  we 
have  to  consider  that  we  have  two  possi- 
bilities; namely,  to  reduce  the  rates  of 
the  time  the  mass  media  are  available; 
or  to  make  time  available. 

I  think  that  these  are  the  choices,  to 
limit  the  expenditures  of  money  and  to 
limit  the  time.  But  whatever  choices  we 
make,  we  have  to  do  something.  The 
pending  bill  may  not  be  the  ultimate 
that  could  be  achieved,  but  it  is  a  step 
in  the  right  direction. 

I  think  the  amendment  is  a  reasonable 
amendment.  I  shall  support  both  the 
amendment  and  the  pending  bill  with  a 
great  deal  of  fervor.  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator   from   Rhode   Island    (Bir. 

PASTORK ) 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
vote  against  this  amendment  with  mixed 
feelings.  The  escalating  cost  of  televi- 
sion exposure  in  political  campaigns  Is 
a  serious  problem.  But  the  same  point 
can  be  made  as  to  other  forms  of  politi- 
cal advertising. 

To  limit  expenditures  for  television  in 
a  campaign,  without  imposing  realistic 
limits  on  other  forms  of  advertising, 
merely  penalizes  one  indiistry  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  others. 

I  believe  that  realistic  and  enforcible 
overall  ceilings  on  campaign  spending 
m  particular  races  can,  and  should,  be 
imposed.  But  then  a  candidate  should 
be  able  to  decide  how.  and  through 
which  media,  he  may  wish  to  advertise. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roll. 

The  bUl  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 


Island.  On  this  question  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MURPHY  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  Present. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Ander- 
son), the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
BiBLs>.  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church  > .  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  DoDD> .  the  Senator  from  Mississip- 
pi <Mr.  EUsTLAND).  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield),  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  McCarthy),  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson), 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Randolph)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia (Mr.  Russell)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Macnuson),  luid 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pell)  are  absent  on  ofiQcial  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Randolph),  and  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd)  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
McCarthy)    would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFITH.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett)  is  ab- 
sent on  official  business  as  observer  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Asian  Development 
Bank  in  Korea. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mundt)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett)  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mttndt) 
would  each  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  50, 
nays  35,  as  follows: 
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TEAS— 50 

Allen 

Hartke 

Iftwa 

Bayh 

Holland 

Miiskle 

BxiKUck 

Holllngs 

,  Packwood 

Byrd.  V». 

Hugbea 

Pastore 

Byrd.  W.  V». 

Inouye 

Pearson 

CannoD 

Jackaon 

Proxmlre 

C*ae 

Javlts 

Rlblcoff 

Cooper 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Sparkman 

Crmnston 

Kennedy 

Spong 

Eagletoa 

Long 

Symington 

Ellender 

Mathlas 

Talmadge 

Pulbrlght 

McOee 

Tydlngs 

OoodeU 

McOovem 

Williams.  N  J. 

Oore 

Mclntyre 

WUllams.  Del. 

Omvel 

Metcalf 

Yarborough 

Harris 

Mondale 

Toung.  Ohio 

Hart 

Montoya 
NATS— 36 

Aiken 

Fannin 

Prouty 

Allott 

Fong 

Saxbe 

Baker 

Oold  water 

Schwelker 

Bellmon 

Grlflln 

Scott 

BogBS 

Oumey 

Smith.  Maine 

Brooke 

Hansen 

Smith.  lU. 

Ckx>k 

Hatfield 

Stennls 

Cotton 

Hruska 

Stevens 

CurtU 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Thurmond 

Dole 

McCleUan 

Tower 

Domlnlck 

MUler 

Young.  N.  Dak 

Ervln 

Percy 

ANSWERED    'PRBSENT"— 1 

Murphy 

NOT  VOnNO— 14 

Anderson 

Eastland 

Nelson 

Bennett 

Magnuaon 

Pell 

Bible 

Mansfield 

Randolph 

CHiurcb 

McCarthy 

RuaaaU 

Dodd 

Mundt 

So  Mr.  Pastorb's  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  whi<}h  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  and  Mr.  INOUYE 
moved  to  lay  the  motion  to  reconsider 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  (S.  3690)  to  increase  the 
pay  of  Federal  employees. 


EQUAL-TIME    REQUIREMENTS    FOR 
CANDIDATES  FOR  PUBLIC  OFFICE 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bUl  (S.  3637)  to  amend 
section  315  of  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934  with  respect  to  equal-time  re- 
quirements for  candidates  for  public  of- 
fice, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill  is 
open  to  further  amendment. 

If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to 
be  proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  en- 
grossment and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  on  that 
question,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  very  briefly, 
let  me  say  that  I  think  months  ago  no 
one  would  have  anticipated  that  we 
would  reach  this  point  with  a  proposal 
so  difficult  and  yet  so  important.  I  rise 
not  to  delay  the  Senate  or  my  colleagues 
on  the  vote,  but  simply  to  express  deep 
admiration  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pastore).  who  has,  along 
with  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pear- 
son), managed  to  bring  us  to  this  mo- 
ment, a  very  signficant  one. 

Those  of  us  who  were  close  to  this  pro- 
posal from  the  outset  never  permitted 
ourselves  to  believe  it  was  possible.  It 
would  not  have  been  poss^Ie  If  it  had 
not  been  for  the  skill  and  understand- 
ing of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island, 
and  I  congratulate  him. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
not  intended  to  speak  on  this  matter  at 
all,  but  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
amendment  has  passed,  I  think  there 
might  be  things  that  are  of  interest  to 
point  out. 

The  Senator's  amendment  would  limit 
the  amount  that  any  candidate  could 
spend  in  a  general  election,  but  leave  it 
wide  open  for  a  primary;  so  if  you 
wanted  to.  you  could  spend  a  million  dol- 
lars a  vote  in  a  primary  election,  but  in 
a  general  election  you  could  spend  only  7 
cents  a  vote.  I  find  that  very  difScult  to 
reconcile. 

The  second  imfortunate  thing  about 


this  bill  is  that  It  has  the  earmarks  of  a 
congressional  price  control  bill. 

Congress  Is  stiylng  that  it  Is  going  to 
regulate  broadcasting  rates.  Congress 
has  refrained  from  regulating  rates  on 
past  occasions  and  has  left  that  respon- 
sibility to  regulatory  agencies.  We  are 
Incorporating  ourselves  as  a  special  com- 
mittee to  take  advantage  of  lower  rates 
so  that  we  can  afford  more  TV.  and  at 
the  same  time  are  saying  we  cannot 
spend  in  excess  of  a  certain  amount.  The 
net  result  is  that  we  are  regulating  the 
advertising  field,  both  in  radio  and  tele- 
vision by  placing  an  advertising  ceiling 
on  candidates  and  at  the  same  time  we 
are  seeking  to  exercise  a  form  of  price 
control  on  the  broadcasters. 

Though,  like  everyone  else,  I  would 
like  to  see  the  cost  of  campaigning  re- 
duced, for  the  reasons  I  have  stated  I  find 
myself  unable  to  support  the  bill. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  If  I  may  respond 
briefly  to  the  statement  of  the  Senator 
from  Colorado,  first,  we  did  not  include 
the  primary  for  the  simple  reaison  that 
the  primary  is  not  included  under  the 
Corrupt  Practices  Act.  I  think  in  due 
time  that  should  be  taken  care  of  as 
well;  but  I  believe  that  to  attempt  to 
include  the  primary  now  would  only 
confuse  the  issue. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  But  I  am  correct,  am 
I  not? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  quite  agree  that  In 
the  future,  even  that  should  be  taken 
into  account. 

As  to  the  Senator's  comment  on  the 
question  of  rates,  that  is  not  correct  at 
I  3  I  all.  All  we  are  saying  here  is  that  in  no 
*  X  ■  Instance  shall  a  broadcaster  charge  any 
candidate,  be  it  for  the  Presidency,  for 
the  Vice-Presidency,  for  the  Senate,  for 
the  House  of  Representatives,  for  a  gov- 
ernorship, or  for  any  State  or  local  of- 
fice, even  on  a  school  board,  more  than 
the  lowest  unit  charge  they  make  to 
advertisers. 

There  is  nothing  wrong  with  that,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  the  public  is  m- 
titled  to  have  the  Issues  and  the  candi- 
dates before  it.  If  they  are  going  to  be 
permitted  to  raise  these  prices  indis- 
criminately during  election  time,  they 
can  do  it  as  a  means  to  avoid  political 
advertising.  We  simply  provide  that 
they  cannot  charge  more  than  the  low- 
est unit  cost  they  have  already  insti- 
tuted with  reference  to  their  commercial 
advertising. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  am  correct,  am  I 
not.  that  there  is  no  limitation  as  to 
what  you  can  spend  in  primaries,  but 
there  is  in  general  elections,  as  far  as 
this  bill  is  conceoied? 
Mr.  PASTOR^  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  a  question.  What 
enforcement  provisions  are  there  for  this 
limitation  on  expenditures  for  advertis- 
ing on  the  electronic  media? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Section  501  of  the 
Communications  Act  of  1932.  Anyone 
who  knowingly  or  otherwise  violates  any 
of  the  provisions  of  the  Communications 
Act  is  subject  to  a  fine  not  to  exceed 
$10,000.  or  imprisonment  for  no  more 
than  2  years,  or  both. 


Mr.  CURTIS.  In  that  regard,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator's  amendment  also 
provides  that  the  amount  expended  by 
other  persons,  associations,  groups,  or 
committees  on  behalf  of  such  candidate 
on.  the  electronic  media  shall  not  ex- 
ceed the  amount  designated.  I  ask  the 
Senator,  who  is  to  be  punished,  the  can- 
didate or  the  group  that  goes  over  the 
line,  or  the  last  group  to  make  an  ex- 
penditure, or  what  will  be  the  prcxiedure? 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  the 
candidate  would  be  foolish  if  he  allowed 
anyone  to  act  in  any  way  that  would 
violate  the  law,  so  that  he  would  jeopar- 
dize his  seat  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  inquire  further.  Is  the 
candidate  responsible,  then,  for  hold- 
ing other  persons,  associates,  groups,  or 
committees  within  the  limitation  here? 
Mr.  PASTORE.  He  is  responsible,  nat- 
urally, because  he  has  to  file  with  the 
Secretary  of  Senate;  and,  furthermore, 
the  FCC  will  have  access  to  logs,  and  we 
have  already  agreed  to  an  amendment 
whereby  they  will  institute  regulations 
and  have  the  broadcasters  file  with 
them. 

It  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to 
detect.  First  of  aU,  your  best  police- 
m&n  is  your  opponent;  and,  second,  it  is 
a  simple  step  to  pick  up  the  telephone 
and  call  up  the  FCC  and  have  them  in- 
terrogate the  various  television  stations 
in  your  locality,  and  find  out  how  much 
has  been  spent.  They  have  to  have  a  rec- 
ord of  it.  They  have  to  log  that,  under 
the  law. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  After  I  have  yielded 
to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  agree  very  much  with 
the  objective  and  purpose  of  this  bill,  as 
amended.  I  do  not  think  it  would  work. 
Over  a  period  of  years,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Privileges  and  Elections  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration  has 
heard  much  testimony  on  how  to  limit 
campaign  spending.  It  is  most  difficult.  I 
think  there  are  some  things  that  could 
be  done;  perhaps  the  short«iing  of  the 
campaign  period,  and  there  are  other 
things,  but  dollars  limits  will  not  work. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Eagleton).  The  Senate  will  be  in  order, 
so  that  the  Senator  can  be  heard. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  do  not  believe  there  is 
an  effective  way  and  a  fair  way  that  you 
can  hold  the  candidate  responsible  for  aU 
the  broadcasting  that  takes  place. 

Suppose  a  group  or  association  buys 
time  for  some  other  purpose,  and  they 
invite  a  candidate,  because  he  is  deemed 
newsworthy,  to  take  part  in  it.  In  what 
category  would  that  fall? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  falls  under  the 
category  of  the  fairness  doctrine.  It  is 
in  the  law.  It  has  been  substantiated  by 
the  Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Well,  there  are  no  giiide- 
lines  for  it. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  It  is  in  the  basic  law. 
The  fairness  doctrine  is  in  the  basic  law. 
It  was  challenged  by  the  networks  and 
others  and  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  the  Supreme  Court  upheld  It. 


I  mean,  you  cannot  take  advantage  of 
another  individual  by  subterfuge  of  that 
kind,  under  the  fairness  doctrine.  It  is  all 
basic  law:  the  fsumess  d(x;trine. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Let  me  ask  the  Senator 
another  question.  Suppose  someone  is 
angry  at  a  candidate;  perhaps  it  may  be 
an  incumbent. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  You  do  not  have  to 
suppose  that.  That  usually  happens. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Yes.  Suppose  he  says.  "I 
do  not  care  who  is  elected,  but  I  am  go- 
ing to  tell  what  I  think  about  candidate 
X."  and  he  does  not  utter  one  word  in 
behalf  of  any  candidate,  in  his  entire 
broadcast.  Does  that  come  within  the 
limitation  for  the  opponent  of  candi- 
date X? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Say  that  again.  If  he 
does  not  mention  the  candidate,  how 
could  it? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  No.  he  does  not  speak  a 
word  in  betialf  of  any  candidate.  He 
spends  all  his  time  for  the  purpose  of 
broadcasting  against  a  candidate.  Does 
such  an  expenditure  come  within  the 
limitation? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  No,  that  would  come 
under  the  fairness  doctrine.  The  person 
aggrieved  could  apply  for  opportunity  to 
reply— of  course — to  answer  the  charges. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Even  though  the  person 
answering  had  already  spent  up  to  his 
limit? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Yes.  That  is  under  an- 
other category  entirely.  That  is  the  fair- 
ness doctrine. 
Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield  first  to  the  mi- 
nority leader. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
Senator  be  good  enough  to  clarify  a  sit- 
uation where  the  candidates  have  budg- 
eted their  allocations  for  television 
within  the  limitations  of  this  act,  and 
then  some  other  organization,  not  pur- 
porting to  act  on  behalf  of  either  candi- 
date, undertakes,  for  the  education  of 
the  public,  to  discuss  the  issues,  and  in 
the  course  of  the  discussion  of  the  issues 
indicates  quite  clearly,  although  perhaps 
impliedly,  that  one  of  the  issues  is  the 
defeat  of  one  of  the  candidates,  or  the 
election  of  the  other?  Would  the  pro- 
liferation of  such  television  programs  be 
covered  in  the  purview  of  this  bill? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  No.  that  would  come 
under  the  fairness  doctrine.  You  would 
have  extra  time  that  you  could  get  under 
the  fairness-doctrine  rule,  because  it  does 
not  come  within  the  purview  of  this  bllL 
Mr.  SCOTT.  Under  the  fairness-doc- 
trine rule,  if  such  organizations,  well 
endowed  with  funds,  were  to  continue  to 
assault  a  candidate,  and  the  candidate 
were  not  well  endowed  with  funds,  the 
application  of  the  fairness  rule  is  of  no 
use  to  him,  since  he  would  have  to  pay 
for  the  time  to  answer;  is  that  not  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Well,  the  other  party 
has  to  pay  for  the  time  as  well.  But  that 
exists  today.  There  is  nothing  we  can  do 
about  that,  really.  Those  are  facts  of 
life.  I  cannot  change  the  pattern  of 
America. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  But  could  a  candidate  not 
be  driven  into  the  ground  by  simply 
using  up  so  much  network  time  and  the 
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expenditure  of  so  much  money  that  the  Mr.  PASTORE.  If  this  group  is  acting  ence  as  a  Senator.  I  doubt  if  one  could 
person  who  is  defending  himself  would  with  the  acquiescence  and  consent  of  get  the  figure  in  perhaps  6  months;  by 
be  unable  to  raise  that  amount  of  money     your  opponent  and  that  would  be  their    wtiich  time  it  would  be  way  too  late. 
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your  recourse  is  to  call  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  and  say.  "How 
much  ti""*  has  my  candidate  in  my  State 
used?"  the  election  is  going  to  be  over 


the  Federal  Government,  in  this  case  the 
legislative  branch,  has  caUed  the  net- 
works of  the  local  stations  on  the  carpet 
and  told  them  how  they  should  per- 


help  a  member  of  the  Democratic  Party. 
They  could  expend  any  amount  of  money 
attacking  a  member  of  the  Republican 
Party,  could  they  not? 

\Jly    cru\tr    TViov  nmiilH  r\nt  PVpn  hAve 
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expenditure  of  so  much  money  that  the 
person  who  is  defending  himself  would 
be  unable  to  raise  that  amount  of  money 
to  defend  himself? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Unless  there  would  be 
a  backlash.  Unless  there  would  be  an 
aftermath.  We  have  to  realize  that  the 
American  public  is  for  a  fair  deal,  and 
we  love  the  underdog.  If  it  is  a  matter 
knocking  anybody  the  way  the  Senator 
is  talking  about,  an  attack  by  some  of 
these  groups  who  think  they  are  going 
to  destroy  a  person  and  his  reputation 
and  integrity,  then  the  American  people 
will  respond  in  their  own  fashion. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  It  is  usually  the  advocates 
of  the  underdog  who  are  busy  trying  to 
destroy  somebody. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  We  have  that  today. 
We  have  organizations  tliat  are  conserv- 
ative and  we  have  organizations  that 
are  liberal.  That  is  a  continuous  contest. 
This  has  gone  on  ad  nauseam.  We  are 
trying  to  do  something  about  it,  but  we 
get  into  censorship.  Newspapers  will 
write  editorials  about  us,  broadcasters 
will  speak  editorials  about  us.  When  one 
is  in  public  life,  he  is  subject  to  that  sort 
of  thing.  The  only  thing  one  has  for  his 
protection  is  the  fairness  doctrine. 

I  think  that  any  person  or  any  group 
that  starts  out  to  malign  a  candidate 
through  the  medium,  about  which  the 
Senator  has  asked  a  hypothetical  ques- 
tion, such  person  will  find  they  cannot 
buy  that  kind  of  time  from  a  reputable 
broadcaster,  because  broadcasters  will 
not  stand  for  it.  That  is  the  actual  reason 
why  they  have  not  been  selling  the  time. 
The  networks  have  not  been  selling  the 
time  to  some  of  these  groups — so  much 
so  that  when  the  Democratic  National 
Committee  got  in  touch  with  me  at  one 
time  saying  they  wanted  to  buy  some 
time  to  put  their  case  before  the  public, 
the  answer  has  been  generally  "No"  up 
to  now.  They  do  not  sell  time  that  way, 
for  fear  they  will  be  approached  by  the 
fringe  groups  and  the  outside  groups 
that  actually  get  into  the  pamphlets  and 
propaganda  where  they  malign  people. 

After  all.  that  is  a  fact  of  life  that  I 
cannot  change  and  this  bill  cannot 
change  and  no  one  can  change,  because 
they  campaign  under  the  rule  of  censor- 
ship. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  The  Senator  does  agree 
that  the  situation  I  have  postulated 
could  happen? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Absolutely.  It  is  hap- 
pening today,  and  will  happen  whether 
this  bill  is  passed  or  not. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MURPHT.  My  distinguished  col- 
league has  asked  a  question  about  an  in- 
fraction of  the  rule  with  respect  to  ex- 
penditures and  the  blame  falling  on  the 
candidate.  My  colleague  stated  a  case  in 
which  someone  wanted  to  buy  the  time, 
break  the  nile,  and  attack  the  candidate, 
and  this  would  be  blamed  on  the  candi- 
date. Suppose  somebody  bought  the  time 
and  spoke  for  the  candidate,  in  order  to 
bring  the  candidate  under  an  Infraction 
of  the  rule.  This  is  possible. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  question  is  get- 
ting a  little  complicated. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  This  Is  a  complicated 
matter. 


Mr.  PASTORE.  If  this  group  is  acting 
with  the  acquiescence  and  consent  of 
your  opponent  and  that  would  be  their 
only  motive,  that  time  perhaps  could  be 
charged  to  the  opponent. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  When  do  you  prove 
this — during  the  campaign,  afterward, 
the  Saturday  night  betore? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  You  prove  it  if  your 
opponent  should  win  and  try  to  take  his 
seat  in  Congress.  Your  colleagues  will 
stand  up 

Mr.  MURPHY.  This  is  after  the  elec- 
tion IS  over. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  That  is  a  very  danger- 
ous situation. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  wm  the  Senator  per- 
mit me  to  finish  my  statement? 

You  are  subject  to  denial  of  your  seat 
if  you  violate  the  law. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  In  your  particular  case, 
if  your  opponent  is  not  involved  and  any 
group  speaks  against  your  candidacy  or 
speaks  against  you,  you  have  a  perfect 
right,  over  and  beyond  what  is  in  this 
bill,  to  ask  for  time  under  the  fairness 
doctrine^ 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  said  suppose  he  speaks 
for  me.  Suppose  a  group  comes  in  and 
they  find  that  I  have  already  spent  the 
permitted  7  cents  a  vote,  and  they  biay 
extra  time,  and  they  do  not  attack  me. 
They  speak  for  me. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  They  cannot  do  it. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Let  me  finish. 

Suppose  someone  says.  "Wait  a  minute. 
This  fellow  broke  the  rule."  Now  there  is 
a  headline  that  says  he  broke  the  rule: 
he  broke  the  rule  of  the  good  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  which  has  been  laid 
down  today.  Now  you  go  into  litigation — 
there  are  charges  and  countercharges. 
By  the  time  you  have  any  proof  one  way 
or  the  other,  the  election  is  over,  the 
damage  has  been  done,  and  I  do  not  know 
how  it  can  be  repaired. 

This  is  a  very  complicated  matter.  I 
understand  the  situation,  and  I  congratu- 
late my  distinguished  colleague  for  trying 
to  take  it  on  and  unravel  it.  But  I  am 
afraid  that  parts  of  this  bill  could  react 
in  ways  that  even  he  has  not  perceived. 
I  am  sure  there  are  possible  problems 
that  I  have  nut  perceived. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  If  we  sit  around  long 
enough,  we  can  even  stir  up  a  nightmare. 
The  point  is  that  in  your  particular 
case 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  wish  the  Senator 
would  not  refer  to  my  particular  case. 
I  stated  that  earlier. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  All  right;  in  the  case 
that  the  Senator  has  cited. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Yes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  We  have  already 
adopted  an  amendment  here  that  the 
FCC  must  make  rules  and  regulations 
and  a  broadcaster  must  keep  a  log.  While 
all  this  is  going  on,  the  Senator  still  has 
it  within  his  right  to  pick  up  the  phone 
and  have  the  FCC  make  an  investiga- 
tion, even  while  the  campaign  is  going 

on.         

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  am  not  sure  that 
would  be  possible.  In  a  State  as  large  as 
California,  this  would  be  a  matter  of 
pretty  extensive  bookkeeping.  I  doubt 
very  much  whether  the  FCC  co\ild  pro- 
vide that  figure.  In  my  5  years'  experi- 


ence as  a  Senator,  I  doubt  if  one  could 
get  the  figure  in  perhaps  6  months;  by 
which  time  it  would  be  way  too  late. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  This  is  a  very  simple 
matter,  written  very  simply,  to  do  one 
thing.  We  are  saying  here  that  insofar 
as  the  campaign  is  concerned,  no  candi- 
date or  no  group  on  his  behalf  can 
spend  more  than  7  cents  multiplied  by 
the  number  of  votes  at  the  last  election. 
The  reason  for  that  is  to  bring  this 
whole,  scandalous  thing  into  a  good,  sen- 
sible context.  That  is  the  only  reason. 

I  suppose  we  could  imagine  many  sit- 
iiations  in  which  possibly  this  would  not 
be  a  perfect  law.  I  do  not  think  a  perfect 
law  has  ever  been  written.  Perhaps  ex- 
perience will  lead  us  out  of  the  darlmess. 
The  fact  remains  that  this  is  a  simple 
procedure,  and  we  ought  to  give  it  a 
chance  to  work.  If  this  does  not  work, 
I  do  not  know  what  we  can  do  to  bring 
these  expenses  into  proper  gage. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator that  this  is  a  most  noteworthy  at- 
tempt. My  concern  is  that  this  is  such  a 
complicated  field,  that  I  wonder  whether 
it  can  be  handled  properly  by  such  a  sim- 
ple approach.  GeneraJly,  I  am  in  favor  of 
a  simple  approach,  so  that  everybody  can 
understand  it.  But  as  I  consider  this 
present  problem.  I  see  more  and  more 
possibilities  of  complexities  being  In- 
jected which  disturb  me  greatly. 

I  thank  my  distinguished  colleague  for 
his  response.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  is  recognized. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  should  Uke 
to  associate  myself  with  the  original  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  from  Colorado,  and 
say  that  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
said  that  he  did  not  think  he  could 
change  the  pattern  of  American  politics. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  did  not  say  that.  I 
said  "American  life."  I  am  changing  the 
pattern  of  American  politics  with  this 
bill.  But  the  idea  that  a  man  can  say 
what  he  thinks  and  think  what  he  likes — 
I  cannot  change  that. 

Mr.  COOK.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  have  the  floor,  Mr.  President? 

The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  He  does. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President.  I  think  we 
ought  to  call  this  what  it  really  Is.  I 
think  we  are  changing  the  pattern  of 
American  life,  and  I  think  we  are  chang- 
ing the  pattern  of  American  politics: 
because  I  think  we  could  call  this  an  in- 
cumbent's bill.  I  think  it  is  obvious  when 
we  look  at  the  far  side  of  the  aisle  to  see 
that  only  three  members  of  the  opposite 
party  voted  against  this  amendment. 

I  merely  want  to  say  that  I  do  not 
really  think  it  is  scandalous,  as  the  Sen- 
ator fn»n  Rhode  Island  said,  because 
this  merely  says  that  you  can  spend  on 
one  medium  only  7  cents  per  voter  who 
voted  in  the  last  election.  That  merely 
means  that  you  can  go  to  the  same  con- 
tributors and  be  a  captive  of  the  same 
facilities  and  say,  "This  time  you  only 
have  to  give  us  less,"  or,  "We  will  need 
more  for  pamphlets,  more  for  auto- 
mobiles, more  for  everything."  But  we 
can  only  spend  so  much  on  television. 

I  can  only  say  that  I  honestly  and 
truly  believe  that  by  saying  that  you  are 
going  to  adc^t  an  amendment,  as  the 
Senator  from  California  said,  in  which 


your  recourse  is  to  call  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Conmiisslon  and  say,  "How 
much  time  has  my  candidate  In  my  State 
used?"  the  election  is  going  to  be  over 
before  you  find  ^ut. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  COOK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Would  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  like  to  speculate  on  why  State 
officeholders  were  not  included  in  thL' 
particular  provision?  It  seems  to  me  that 
it  should  apply  to  Governors,  attorneys 
general,  land  commissioners,  and  what 
have  you. 

I  note  a  very  fortuitous  circumstance 
here,  and  it  is  that  the  Republicans  seem 
to  be  in  the  incumbency  in  State  gov- 
ernments throughout  the  country  and 
the  Democrats  seem  to  be  in  incumbency 
in  Congress.  I  am  sure  it  is  purely  fortui- 
tous, but  I  wonder  whether  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  would  like  to  speculate 
on  that. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  can  answer  that 
question. 

Mr.  COOK.  I  would  rather  have  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  answer  that. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  We  considered  that 
fact.  I  was  for  putting  the  whole  State 
ticket  on  it,  but  on  second  thought,  we 
wrote  it  in  our  report  and  thought  we 
were  getting  into  State's  rights. 

The  last  man  in  the  world  that  would 
want  to  do  that  would  be  the  Senator 
from  Texas.  We  did  not  want  to  get  Into 
States  rights. 

Mr.  TOWER.  If  the  Senator  will  yield 
further,  the  Federal  Goverrunent  has  the 
~_  power  to  regulate  communications  me- 

ft  3  dia,  so  it  can  also  regulate  State  offices 

'  X  "         for  State  use,  as  well  as  nationsd  use. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Not  under  the  Corrupt 
Practices  Act.  Each  State  does  its  own. 
But  we  write  in  the  report  that  we  would 
seriously  recommend  the  States  pass 
comparable  laws.  We  say  that  in  the  re- 
port. 

Mr.  COOK.  A  great  deal  has  been  said 
in  the  report  that  the  Republican  Party 
In  the  last  election  spent  more  money 
than  did  the  Democratic  Party  on  the 
media.  I  would  suggest  that  the  party 
out  of  power  does  not  have  the  advan- 
tage of  the  political  party  in  power  and 
has  to  spend  £is  much.  But  I  would  sug- 
gest that  the  report  did  suggest,  and  in 
debates  on  this  floor,  that  4  years  ago 
the  party  in  power  spent  twice  as  much 
money  as  the  party  out  of  power. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  said  that. 

Mr.  COOK.  I  can  only  say  that  I  again 
associate  myself  with  the  remsu-ks  of  the 
Senator  from  Colorado.  I  could  have 
voted  for  this  without  the  amendment, 
but  because  of  the  terms  of  the  amend- 
ment, I  cannot  vote  for  it. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
S«iator  from  Kentucky  yield? 

Mr.  COOK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  wonder  if  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  knows  any  other  ex- 
ample of  a  situation  where  the  Federal 
Congress  has  attempted  to  establish  the 
dollar  rate  for  any  TV  time  for  any 
purpose. 

Mr.  COOK.  Under  no  circumstance. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  might  ask  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  further  if  this  might  be 
the  first  example  of  a  situation  where 


the  Federal  Government,  in  this  case  the 
legislative  branch,  has  called  the  net- 
works of  the  local  stations  on  the  carpet 
and  told  them  how  they  should  per- 
form In  a  political  manner? 

Mr.  COOK.  One  of  the  things  which 
disturbs  me  about  the  amendment  is  that 
it  will  federalize  the  communications 
system  in  this  country,  to  which  I  have 
serious  objection. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  might  say  to  my  col- 
league from  Kentucky  that  he  knows  of 
the  criticism  of  the  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States  for  his  remarks  in 
connection  with  news  coverage  and  other 
matters  concerning  television  perform- 
ance. He  knows  that  there  was  nothing 
in  what  the  Vice  President  said  that 
there  should  be  statutory  regulation,  or 
the  apportiorunent  of  time,  or  anything 
like  that;  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  COOK.  So  much  so  that  there 
were  some  Members  of  this  Senate  who 
filled  up  the  Congressional  Record  with 
their  comments  criticizing  the  Vice 
President's  statements. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  yield? 

Mr.  COOK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FONG.  As  I  read  the  amendment, 
it  states  that  we  can  expend  only  $20,000 
for  the  candidate  but  we  can  spend  mil- 
lions of  dollars  against  him.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  COOK.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  No. 

Mr.  COOK.  Unless,  under  the  fairness 
doctrine,  the  candidate  can  impose  a  re- 
striction imder  the  fairness  doctrine. 

Mr.  FONG.  It  says  here: 

Tbe  total  at  (1)  the  amounta  expended 
on  the  electronic  me<lla  by  any  legally  quali- 
fied candidate  for  the  office  of  President  or 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States  .  .  . 

And  then  it  says: 

(2)  the  amounts  expended  by  other  per- 
sons, associattona,  groups,  or  committees  on 
behalf  of  such  candidate. 

So  it  means  that  we  are  limited  to  a 
small  amount  in  behalf  of  a  candidate, 
but  we  can  expend  any  amount  of  money 
against  him;  Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  COOK.  That  is  really  not  true,  be- 
cause under  the  fairness  doctrine,  we  can 
really  register  a  complaint  on  this;  but 
it  would  mean  that  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky,  say,  would  have  to  have  the 
stations  monitored  at  Chattanooga. 
Tenn.;  Bristol,  TCnn.;  Himtington  and 
Charleston,  W.  Va.;  Cincinnati,  Ohio; 
Cape  Girard;  Evansvllle,  Ind.;  Nashville. 
Tenn.,  to  see  to  it  that  someone  did  not 
go  on  television  not  in  favor  of  a  candi- 
date but  against  me  as  a  candidate,  and 
therefore  I  would  have  to  have  moni- 
tored all  those  TV  stations,  or  have 
someone  designated  to  monitor  them,  so 
that  I  could  file  a  complaint  with  the 
FCC  imder  the  fairness  doctrine. 

Mr.  PONG.  Suppose  we  have  a  sltua- 
ticm  like  that  in  New  York,  where  there 
is  a  conservative  party  candidate,  there 
is  a  liberal  i}arty  candidate,  and  there 
are  candidates  of  the  national  parties. 
Suppose  the  liberal  patty  does  not  only 
want  their  own  candidate,  or  suppose 
the  conservative  party  does  not  only  want 
their  own  candidate,  but  the  conserva- 
tive or  the  liberal  party  may  want  to 


help  a  member  of  the  Democratic  Party. 
They  could  expend  any  sunount  of  money 
attacking  a  member  of  the  Republican 
Party,  could  they  not? 

Mr.  COOK.  They  would  not  even  have 
to  spend  an  unlimited  amount.  They 
could  spend  all  the  money  authorized 
under  the  bill,  not  on  behalf  of  their 
own  candidate  but  against  a  candidate 
of  another  party.  This  would  openne  to 
favor  the  candidate  of  a  party  that  they 
would  like  to  see  win,  if  their  candidate 
could  not. 

Mr.  FONG.  Under  the  bill,  if  they  were 
fighting  a  candidate,  they  could  expend 
this  amount  of  money  against  him,  but 
all  groups  helping  a  candidate  could 
only  spend  up  to  $20,000,  or  7  cents  per 
vote,  in  his  behalf,  is  that  not  correct? 
Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President  (Mr.  Bell- 
KON) ,  I  say  to  the  Senator  that  I  am  not 
sure  they  could  spend  any  amount  of 
money,  but  I  must  say  that  where  one 
would  have  to  have  a  scorecard  to  keep 
account  of  a  candidate,  that  would  be 
difficult  to  do. 

Mr.  PONG.  It  would  be  very  difficult 
to  enforce.  ^ 
Mr.  COOK.^It  would. 
Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  think  It 
is  unfortunate  that  the  amendment  is 
in  the  biU.  The  amendment  has  been 
added  to  the  bill.  This  would  be  a  desir- 
able bill  and  as  such  should  be  passed 
with  the  greatest  possible  majority,  but 
I  know  now  that  that  is  not  going  to 
happen,  I  suspect,  because  of  the  addi- 
tion of  this  amendment  which  may  not 
be  workable  and  seems,  as  I  see  it,  to  be 
unfair  to  some  of  the  potential  candi- 
dates. 

It  seems  to  be  an  amendment  which, 
it  has  been  pointed  out,  penalizes  the 
nontncumbent  but  goes  further  than 
that  and  limits  what  candidates  may 
spend  and  sret  permits  unlimited  expend- 
itures by  anyone  who  has  it  in  for  a 
candidate,  unless  a  candidate  can  pro- 
tect himself,  as  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky has  said,  by  monitoring  every  sta- 
tion in  his  State  and  adjoining  States. 
I  have  been  supporting  the  bill  with- 
out the  amendment.  At  the  moment,  I 
must  say  that  I  am  uncertain  as  to  what 
I  will  do,  because  I  do  not  think  that 
this  amendment  is  one  which  is  designed 
entirely  in  the  national  interest  but  may, 
perhaps,  be  geared  toward  the  difficul- 
ties of  certain  individual  candidates. 

Mr.  COOK.  I  could  not  agree  more 
with  the  Senator.  I  would  add  that  I 
think  that,  in  all  we  have  been  discuss- 
ing, the  most  damaging  part  of  the 
amendment  in  the  bill  as  it  now  is,  i& 
that  it  will  be  considered  throughout 
the  country  as  an  incumbent's  bill. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  will  not 
detain  the  Senate  more  than  2  or  3  min- 
utes. 

We  considered  the  bill  in  executive 
sessions  of  the  Committee  on  Commerce 
with  some  care.  I  want  to  say  here  and 
now  that  I  think  the  committee  is,  and 
the  Senate  should  be,  grateful  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island,  who  has  for  the  past  number  of 
years  sincerely,  objectively,  and  honestly 
worked  to  try.  in  his  capacity  as  chair- 
man of  the  Communications  Subcom- 
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mittee  of  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  to  Everyone  knows  there  is  a  candidate  in 

improve  and  perfect,  insofar  as  is  hu-  the  State  who  is  a  labor  candidate  and  a 

manly  possible,  the  laws  relating  to  the  candidate  who  is  opposed  by  labor.  Every- 

use  of  the  electronic  media  for  political  one  knows  perfectly  well  how  those  can- 


tage  in  the  securing  of  time  under  the 
bUl. 
I  would  think,  however,  that  the  pend- 

inor  hill  vrlt^i   thp  nmpnrfment  ii?hi/«Vi  n\>-r- 
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tor  that  our  committee  could  not  report 
a  bill  to  handle  the  whole  situation.  It 
also  Is  true  that  this  bill  affects  only  the 
electronic  media.  But,  I  do  not  agree  with 


provide  an  overall  limitation  on  the 
amount  that  can  be  expended  on  elec- 
tronic media  by  all  groups  working  on 
behalf  of  the  candidate  and  the  candl- 


way  to  police  it.  I  do  not  see  the  dif- 
flculty  that  has  been  stated  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  this  afternoon.  I  must 
say  that  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
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mittee  of  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  to 
Improve  and  perfect.  Insofar  as  Is  hu- 
manly possible,  the  laws  relating  to  the 
iise  of  the  electronic  media  for  political 
as  well  as  other  purposes. 

No  one  on  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. I  can  assiu%  the  Senate,  would 
attribute  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  any  motive  other  than  the  desire 
for  good  legislation. 

In  the  committee,  however.  It  was  the 
position  of  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire that  he  could  and  would  support 
the  bill  as  it  was  reported  to  the  Senate. 
However,  he  could  not  approve  of  any 
of  the  amendments  that  were  then  of- 
fered. Including  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  for  a  limi- 
tation. I  therefore  regret  to  say.  reluc-' 
tantly.  that  I  cannot  vote  for  final  pas- 
sage of  the  bill  with  this  amendment  In- 
cluded in  it. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  devise  a 
control  of  this  tjrpe  that  docs  not  create 
more  problems  than  it  will  solve. 

In  the  first  place,  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  discussion  by  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  who  wanted  to 
put  a  limit  on  campaign  expenditures  In 
the  field  of  television,  as  to  the  kind  of 
limit,  whether  it  should  be  a  dollar  limit, 
or  whether  it  should  be  a  time  limit  on 
the  number  of  hours  that  a  candidate 
would  be  allowed  to  purchase  and  use  on 
television.  There  was  a  good  reason  for 
the  considerable  discussion  of  a  limita- 
tion. The  candidates  of  various  States 
cannot  buy  television  time  at  the  same 
rate. 

There  are  States  like  my  own — and 
I  could  name  some  others — where  one 
cannot  secure  adequate  coverage  unless 
he  goes  Into  a  large  city  in  another  State 
and  covers  a  whole  group  of  States. 
Often,  it  is  the  only  way  a  candidate  can 
reach  the  people  of  his  own  State. 

This  means  that  candidates  in  such  a 
situation  have  to  pay  much  more  per 
hou?  or  per  minute  for  their  coverage. 
So<when  we  fix  a  monetary  limitation. 
we  are  creating  a  situation  in  Itself  that 
is  unjust. 

In  the  second  place,  we  are  just  push- 
ing the  money  from  the  television  and 
radio  media  into  newspaper  advertising 
and  direct  mailing. 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  said 
only  a  few  minutes  ago  that  we  could 
depend  upon  reputable  broadcasters  to 
help  administer  the  fairness  doctrine  and 
to  refuse  advertising  by  every  Tom.  Dick, 
and  Harry,  or  by  organizations  such  as 
COPE  and  others  that  have  an  Interest 
In  political  matters. 

If  Congress  proceeds  to  put  a  limit 
on  the  amount  that  candidates  can  spend 
on  televialon  and  leaves  them  free — with 
the  exception  of  some  other  restriction 
the  States  may  impose — to  spend  all  they 
want  on  newspaper  advertising  and 
direct  mailing,  then  I  doubt  if  we  will 
find  a  continued  enthusiasm  on  the  part 
of  the  broadcasting  stations  to  help  us 
admlnlstCT  the  fairness  doctrine. 

I  can  conceive  of  a  situation  In  which 
an  organisation  under  the  guise  of  edu- 
catlrur  the  public  can  go  ahead  and  talk 
about  Issues  and  then  say,  "Ask  your 
candidates  how  they  stand  on  these 
Issues." 


Everyone  knows  there  is  a  candidate  in 
the  State  who  Is  a  lat>or  candidate  and  a 
candidate  who  is  opposed  by  labor.  Every- 
one knows  perfectly  well  how  those  can- 
didates stand  on  the  issues. 

An  organization  or  a  group  could  use 
all  kinds  of  time  and  not  mention  a  can- 
didate's name.  Of  course,  we  get  at  the 
very  root  of  the  thing,  as  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook)  did  a  mo- 
ment ago  in  one  sentence,  when  we  say, 
"This  is  a  provision  for  incumbents." 

A  person  who  is  an  incumbent  and 
whose  name  is  known  has  all  the  ad- 
vantage of  writing  newsletters  and  other 
constant  communication  with  constitu- 
ents through  the  years.  He  has  a  tremen- 
dous advantage.  When  we  put  the  same 
ceiling  on  a  comparatively  unlcnown  per- 
son who  does  not  have  these  advantages, 
it  catmot  be  fair. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  if  there 
Is  the  same  freedom  available  for  pur- 
chasing television  time  as  there  would 
be  if  we  were  to  have  a  differential  rate. 
In  other  words,  many  times  programs 
are  scheduled  months  and  months  ahead. 
But  if  there  is  a  political  campaign  com- 
ing up.  those  programs  are  not  sched- 
uled ahead  for  a  great  length  of  time. 
What  effect  does  the  Senator  think  that 
would  have? 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  is  talking  about  a 
feature  that  Is  covered  in  the  bill  as  orig- 
inaUy  reported  by  the  committee  and 
is  not  the  amendment. 

The  bill  which  the  committee  unani- 
mously agreed  to  did  provide  that  polit- 
ical candidates  should  be  charged  the 
lowest  rate  for  the  same  type  of  time  that 
is  charged  coomiercial  users  of  the  media. 
Certainly,  this  may  dampen  some  of 
the  enthusiasm  of  stations  to  sell'  time. 
But.  I  doubt  if  it  would  have  very  much 
effect.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  anyone  who 
has  ever  run  for  public  office  and  used 
television  as  a  form  of  political  adver- 
tising knows  that  he  has  to  be  very,  very 
careful  that  he  does  not  push  some  pro- 
gram off  the  air  that  a  lot  of  his  people 
like  to  listen  to. 

The  candidate  who  knocks  off  the  air 
the  climax  of  Gunsmoke  is  liable  to  lose 
more  votes  for  the  money  he  has  spent 
than  he  gains. 

My  own  feeling  is  that  the  bill  as  re- 
ported with  the  suspension  of  section 
315  and  with  the  provision  to  give  politi- 
cal candidates  the  same  rates  as  com- 
mercial advertisers  is  a  fair  bill. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  the  dls- 
tingiiished  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
mentioned  COPE.  Does  the  Senator  feel 
that  COPE  will  have  any  advantage  over 
any  other  advertisers  through  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bill?  They  do  have  in  so 
many  other  areas.  I  wonder  if  the  same 
control  will  apply  to  them  that  applies 
to  other  organizations. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
know  how  much  advertising  COPE  does 
throughout  the  years  when  campaigns 
are  not  in  progress.  I  would  not  think 
that  they  would  have  any  undue  advan- 


tage in  the  securing  of  time  under  the 
biU. 

I  would  think,  however,  that  the  pend- 
ing bill  with  the  amendment  which  cur- 
tails the  amount  of  time  that  the  can- 
didates or  their  committees  can  buy  and 
pay  for  would  leave  a  hiatus  on  the  air 
which  might  cause  the  broadcasters  to 
have  more  time  to  sell,  not  just  to  COPE, 
but  also  to  other  organizations — the  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce  or  any  of  these 
organizations.  I  mention  these  organiza- 
tions only  by  way  of  example. 

It  is  a  situation  that  involves  what  is 
workable. 

I  think  that  to  that  extent  It  would 
give  these  supposedly  nonpolitical  orga- 
nizations who  are  engaged  in  what  they 
call  educating  the  public  more  time  at 
their  disposal  when  we  cut  out  the  time 
or  reduce  the  time  that  candidates  can 
buy. 

During  the  24  years  I  have  served  in 
Congress,  this  problem  has  come  up 
again  and  again,  and  I  have  come  to  the 
firm  conviction  that  we  can  pass  laws 
imtll  the  statute  books  are  bulging  with 
them.  But.  the  only  way  that  we  are  ever 
going  to  effectively  deal  with  campaign 
expenditures  is  to  provide — and  we  cer- 
tainly can  do  this  in  all  Federal  elec- 
tions— for  a  thorough,  complete  ac- 
counting at  various  stages  during  the 
campaign — not  after  the  election,  in  or- 
der to  provide  an  accounting  by  candi- 
dates for  every  cent  they  have  spent  in 
their  behalf.  If  that  is  publicized,  then 
the  people  will  know  who  is  contributing 
the  money.  Then,  the  candidate  who  does 
not  have  the  advantage  of  being  wealthy 
has  the  opportunity  to  take  his  case  to 
his  people  and  say,  "My  opponent  has 
spent  so  many  millions  of  dollars,  and  we 
caimot  meet  him  dollar  for  dollar."  It 
would  be  the  most  effective  way  to  con- 
trol expenditures. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  COTTON  I  yield. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  I  agree  with  every- 
thing the  Senator  has  said,  but  the  Sen- 
ator will  admit  that  our  committee  had 
Jurisdiction  only  over  the  electronic 
media.  I  hope  that  once  the  bill  Is  passed 
and  signed  by  the  President,  in  whatever 
form  it  may  come  out,  this  will  be  a  first 
step  and  that  we  cure  in  time  all  the  other 
abuses  of  which  the  Senator  speaks.  I 
think  that  should  be  a  first  step. 

We  have  achieved  one  thing  in  this  bill 
which  does  not  exist  under  the  law.  To- 
day Independent  committees  do  not  have 
to  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate, 
but  under  this  bill  all  groups  and  individ- 
uals that  act  in  behalf  of  a  candidate  are 
subject  to  the  limitations  of  the  amend- 
ment. » 

If  one  Is  against  this  bill  he  should  vote 
against  it;  but  I  think  it  provides  a  sim- 
ple solution  to  a  serious  problem.  I  know 
that  one  can  conjure  up  situations  and 
examples.  This  group,  not  to  mention  any 
names,  is  going  to  talk  against  the  can- 
didate. If  that  Is  going  on  today  it  will  go 
on  tomorrow  and  it  will  go  on  after  the 
bill  is  passed.  I  have  not  seen  too  much 
of  that  and  the  idea  that  this  group  is 
going  to  act  as  a  subterfuge  does  not 
seem  to  be  the  case  to  me. 
Mr.  COTTON.  I  agree  with  the  Sena- 
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tor  that  our  committee  could  not  report 
a  bill  to  handle  the  whole  situation.  It 
also  is  true  that  this  bill  affects  only  the 
electronic  media.  But.  I  do  not  agree  with 
the  Senator  on  his  other  statement  be- 
cause as  far  as  this  Senator  is  concerned 
I  am  not  conjuring  up  the  situation  where 
people  spend  money  to  educate  the  pub- 
lic and  thereby  having  an  indirect  po- 
litical impact.  We  are  not  imagining  a 
single  thing,  and  I  must  disagree  with 
what  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
says.  We  are  not  conjuring  up  anything 
imaginary  when  we  say  the  real  fact  Is 
that  this  amendment  has  to  militate  for 
the  incumbent  and  against  the  person 
running  against  the  incimibent. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 
Mr.  COTTON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  TOWER.  Is  there  not  a  committee 
in  the  Senate  that  would  be  competent 
to  deal  with  campaign  practices  and  pro- 
cedures on  a  comprehensive  basis,  to  in- 
clude all  media? 

Mr.  COTTON.  Yes,  of  course. 
Mr.  TOWER.  Why  can  we  not  submit 
comprehensive  legislation  to  that  com- 
mittee  for  consideration   rather   than 
attacking  the  problem  piecemeal? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  from  Del- 
aware has  been  attempting  to  do  that 
for  15  years  and  has  not  been  successful. 
Mr.  TOWER.  Why  not? 
Mr.  PASTORE.  This  is  the  first  time 
we  have  had  a  successful  vote  on  this 
question.  I  refer  to  the  vote  this  after- 
noon. I  think  a  part  of  the  people  who 
voted  for  that  amendment  were  a  little 
bit  stunnned  by  the  outcome,  and  this 
has  become  a  prolonged  discussion. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  would  suggest  why  it 
was  a  successful  vote.  I  might  answer 
why  State  officeholders  were  not  in- 
cluded. The  answer  was  given.  It  was  a 
question  of  States  rights;  and  yet  the 
committee  in  the  revision  of  section  315 
(b)  did  not  seem  to  be  inhibited  by 
States  rights  when  it  said  "any  person 
who  is  a  legally  qualified  candidate  for 
any  public  office."  Let  us  be  consistent 
according  to  the  McCarthy  rule  for  30 
minutes  anyway. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  all  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  wishes  to 
say  in  closing  is  I  think  the  bill  as  we 
reported  it  from  conmiittee  was  a  good 
bill.  It  did  two  very  Important  things, 
both  of  which  are  very  desirable. 

I  am  sorry  I  cannot  agree  with  my 
friend  from  Rhode  Island,  whom  I  re- 
spect greatly,  and  my  friend  from 
Kansas,  who  sits  on  my  side  of  the  aisle, 
and  for  whom  I  also  have  the  greatest 
resi>ect.  I  cannot  agree  with  this  amend- 
ment. I  think  it  is  a  dangerous  amend- 
ment. In  my  case,  it  is  not  a  matter  of 
pique  because  of  the  vote  on  the  amend- 
ment. I  took  the  same  position  in  com- 
mittee that  I  did  not  and  would  not  sup- 
port the  bill  with  this  amendment.  That 
was  my  position  in  committee.  It  Is  my 
position  now.  | 

I  yield  the  floor.  | 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  ask  several  questions  of  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island.  Before  I  do  that,  I 
want  to  make  sure  the  colloquy  in  the 
Record  will  reflect  the  facts. 
Do  I  understand  the  amendment  to 


provide  an  overall  limitation  on  the 
amount  that  can  be  expended  on  elec- 
tronic media  by  all  groups  working  on 
behalf  of  the  candidate  and  the  candi- 
date himself,  or  does  each  group  have 
that  amount  to  spend? 
Mr.  PASTORE.  No.  It  is  the  aggregate. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  aggregate.  As- 
smning  that  the  amendment  formula  al- 
lowed $30,000  to  be  spent  on  the  cam- 
paign and  the  candidate  decided  he  is 
going  to  spend  $15,000  for  spot  an- 
nouncements and  ever3rthing  else.  Who 
has  the  responsibility  to  determine  what 
the  other  groups  can  or  cannot  spend, 
whether  it  be  $15,000,  $20,000,  $25,000, 
or  $30,000? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Has  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  ever  had  a  group  working  in 
his  behalf  yet  he  did  not  know  what 
they  were  doing?  Of  course,  it  Is  his 
responsibility. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  have  been  working 
in  my  behalf  most  of  the  time. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Of  course,  in  your  case 
maybe  you  have  been  working  yourself. 
But  if  there  is  a  committee,  like  Friends 

of  Senator  Dominick 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  hope  there  will  be 
some 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Or  it  might  be  friends 
of  Senator  Pastore.  Of  course,  there  is 
consultation  there.  Not  only  that,  but 
also  a  smart  candidate  would  pick  out 
a  campaign  manager  in  this  regard  to 
make  sure  that  the  law  was  lived  up  to. 
I  am  not  trying  to  create  a  scandal  here; 
I  am  trying  to  avoid  one.  I  am  trying  to 
avoid  an  abuse;  not  create  one. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  understand  the  mo- 
tives of  the  Senator.  My  questions  are 
designed  to  clear  up  the  record  with  re- 
spect to  what  we  are  talking  about  be- 
cause the  bill  does  not  specifically  say  in 
an  aggregate;  nor  does  the  bill  say  all 
amounts  have  to  be  included  in  this  one 
formula  by  all  groups. 

I  could  foresee  a  situation  where  a 
Senator  from  an  industrial  State  could 
get  support  from  unions,  from  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association,  the  chamber 
of  commerce,  or  whomever  it  may  be. 
The  candidate  wiU  find  himself  In  a  posi- 
tion where  he  Is  going  to  be  responsible 
for  what  various  supporting  groups  do 
and  be  responsible  under  the  language  of 
the  bill. 

Having  said  that  and  having  pointed 
out  the  inconsistencies  on  having  a  lim- 
itation on  a  general  election  but  not  on  a 
primary  election,  and  also  having  pointed 
out  that  this  is  the  first  time  that  Con- 
gress, as  far  as  I  know,  has  ever  ap- 
proved any  price  ceilings,  on  a  particular 
form  of  communication  except  in  time  of 
emergency;  I  conclude  that  we  are  going 
far  beyond  the  scope  of  anyttiing  Con- 
gress has  proposed  before.  Additionally 
the  bill  does  not  put  electronic  communi- 
cations in  an  all-encompassing  form 
where  we  wUl  take  into  account  other 
forms  of  communications  at  the  same 
time. 

Does  the  Senator  have  any  comment 
on  that? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  My  comment  is  that  I 
think  the  Senator  has  been  misled.  The 
Joining  word  Is  "and."  It  Is  dear.  It  means 
in  the  aggregate.  There  is  no  questicm 
about  that.  I  think  this  is  a  very  simple 


way  to  police  it.  I  do  not  see  the  dif- 
ficulty that  has  been  stated  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  this  afternoon.  I  must 
say  that  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Pearson)  and  I  have  struggled  over  this 
matter  for  weeks,  weeks,  and  weeks.  We 
heard  all  parties  in  interest  and  the  mat- 
ter was  debated  for  our  committee  in 
executive  sessi(Hi. 

The  only  reason  we  did  not  agree  on 
this  in  committee  Is  that  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  thought  we  should  limit 
the  amount  of  time.  I  thought  that  would 
be  very  impractical.  It  should  be  the 
amount  of  money  to  be  spent.  On  that  we 
agreed. 

I  had  proposed  an  amendment  which 
provided  for  the  computation  of  5  cents 
multiplied  by  the  number  of  votes  cast 
In  the  election.  He  suggested  It  should  be 
higher  than  that.  We  agreed  on  7  cents 
and  we  cosponsored  the  amendment 
together. 

I  will  say  to  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues that  if  it  does  not  work  out  as  we 
intended,  we  can  always  move  to  repeal 
it.  But  I  think  it  would  be  a  sad  day  In 
the  history  of  the  Senate  if  we  swept  the 
whole  thing  vmder  the  carpet  at  the 
present  time  simply  because  some  peo- 
ple think  it  Is  going  to  create  more  prob- 
lems than  it  ciu-es.  I  cannot  go  along 
with  that.  If  I  thought  that  way.  I  would 
not  have  given  10  minutes  of  my  time  to 
tills  measure. 

This  bill  does  not  mean  anything  to 
me.  I  do  not  expect  to  spend  more  than 
$20,000  for  my  campaign;  I  do  not  care 
who  runs  against  me.  If  I  caimot  do  it 
with  $20,000  In  my  Sta^.  I  do  not  de- 
serve to  come  back. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
heard  very  littie  question  of  the  motives 
of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  and 
I  do  not  think  any  Senator  even  begins 
to  question  them.  I  think  what  lie  has 
been  saying  here  is  that  elections  are  too 
expensive;  let  us  cut  them  down. 

Before  I  sit  down,  let  me  say  that  what 
we  are  doing  here  is  taking  Jurisdiction 
of  a  subject  which,  prior  to  this  time,  has 
been  handled  by  other  committees  in 
Congress.  As  I  understand  it,  one  of 
those  committees  is  the  Subcommittee 
on  Privileges  and  Elections.  The  other 
committee  that  has  considered  this  ques- 
tion in  the  past  is  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. Here  we  remove  from  Com- 
merce Committee  consideration  only  one 
form  of  news  media.  Further  we  are  deal- 
ing only  with  general  elections,  not  pri- 
maries. Further  yet  we  are  setting  the 
rates  as  to  what  can  or  caimot  be  charged 
by  one  particular  form  of  media. 

It  Just  strikes  me  that  this  bill,  with 
the  amendment  in  it,  has  not  really  taken 
hold  of  the  crux  of  the  various  problems 
involved  and  the  bUl  really  has  not  had 
the  exploration  it  needs  in  order  to  avoid 
those  enumerated  problems. 

As  I  said  at  the  beginning,  the  debate 
has  simply  further  convinced  me  that  I 
shall  vote  against  the  bill. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  respond 
to  a  question 

I  want  to  ask  one  quick  question  of 
the  chairman.  Does  this  propossd  affect 
the  fairness  doctrine  at  all? 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Oh,  no. 
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Mr.  DOLE.  This  is  merely  a  limitation 
on  what  may  be  spent. 

m^    nnt  a«  a.n  Incum- 
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tation.  all  these  advantages,  and  does 
not  have  a  sUfl  at  his  disposal,  has  to 
start  from  scratch  and  present  his  case 


Press,"  or  any  other  program  since  the 
"fairness  doctrine"  does  not  apply. 

lir.  PASTORE.  No  one  can  answer 
...... >i„r^    T  /•on  Eav  t.h(>  s&me  thing 
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Rhode  laland  leas  than  $20,000  could  be  spent 
on  electronic  campaigning  by  cajidldates  for 
the  federal  Senate,  House,  and  governorship. 
Mr.  Ptston'n  attempt  to  peg  controls  at  a 
»_i..ir.i  •  vr>t.*r"  vu  bold,  but  the  Commerce 


Mr.  PASTORE.  I  read  the  concluding 
paragraph  of  the  editorial  published  in 
the  Charlotte  Observer: 

Sen.  Pastore  Isn't  stigmatizing  television  as 


The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  ORIFPIN.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
I  should  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the  spon- 
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Mr.  DOLE.  This  is  merely  a  UmiUUon 
on  what  may  be  spent. 

What  concerns  me.  not  as  an  incum- 
bent   but  what  would  concern  a  non- 
incumbent.  IS  this:  How  does  it  affect  an 
incumbent,   who   may   be   a  committee 
chairman,  or  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber, who  appears  on  the    Tonight"  show 
or  -Today'  show,  or   'Meet  the  Press. 
"CBS  Morning  News."  and  so  forth,  be- 
fore an  elecUon?  Can  his  opponent  de- 
mand e<iual  time  of  NBC,  ABC,  or  CBS? 
Mr   PASTORE.  The  fairness  doctrine 
applies  unless  it  is  a  news  documenU- 
tion.  We  wrote  mto  section  315  deliber- 
ately that  that  type  of  program  does  not 
come  under  the  spirit  of  secUon  315  on 
equal  time.  That  is  not  purchased  time. 
We  are  talkipg   about  purchased  time 
here    That  is  free  time.  Any  time  any 
broadcaster  gives  me  time  free,  my  oppo- 
nent is  entitled  to  the  same  time. 

Mr  DOLE.  Does  that  include  the  "To- 
day '  show  or  "CBS  News."  "Meet  the 
Press."  and  others? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  a  news  Inter- 
view program.  It  is  the  same  thing  the 
Senator  would  do  when  he  walked  out  of 
here  and  was  mterviewed  and  talked  into 
a  Uttle  box.  The  Senator  could  have  an 
opponent,  but  that  would  not  give  his 
opponent  equal  time,  because  he  is  speak- 
ing on  news  time. 

Mr  DOLE.  They  are  not  even  inter- 
viewing proponents  of  Carswell  on  the 
networks  yet. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  opponents  can 
say  they  should  have  equal  time. 

Mr.  DOLE.  But  the  networks  are  in- 
clined to  have  on  their  programs  only 
those  with  a  certain  point  of  view,  and 
very  often  the  nonincumbent.  or  even 
the  incumbent,  has  the  wrong  viewpoint 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  network. 

Mr.  pXSTORE.  That  Is  the  Agnew 
theory.  Some  people  agree  with  that  the- 
ory. Some  people  say  the  news  Is  too 
shaded.  Some  say  it  is  too  one-sided.  I 
hope  we  do  not  discuss  that  on  the  floor. 
Mr.  DOLE.  How  do  we  correct  that? 
Mr.  PASTORE.  I  do  not  think  we  can. 
because  under  our  Constitution,  every 
man  ha!s  a  right  to  say  what  he  thinks. 
That  is  America. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Blr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COTTON.  The  Senator  has 
brought  out  again.  In  a  nutshell,  the 
difttculty  of  this  amendment.  The  name 
of  every  Senator  on  this  floor,  except 
those  who  have  come  to  by  appointment 
very  recently,  is  known  throughout  his 
State.  Most  of  them  have  for  years  been 
sending  out  newsletters  and  other  com- 
munications. 

When  It  comes  to  a  campaign,  every 
Senator  has  a  staff,  and  It  Is  no  longer  a 
strict  staff.  It  Is  exempted  from  the 
Hatch  Act,  so  he  can  use  his  staff  in  his 
campaign  Every  Senator  has  a  certain 
allowance"  for  trips  back  to  his  State. 

I  do  not  say  they  are  wrong,  but  there 
are  all  kinds  of  built-in  advantages  for 
the  Incumbent  in  office. 

By  ttils  amendment  the  Senator  is 
building  in  another  inequality,  because 
the  opponent,  who  has  not  acquired 
through  the  years— and  much  of  It  with 
the  use  of  a  frank— this  name,  this  repu- 


tation, all  these  advantages,  and  does 
not  have  a  staff  at  his  disposal,  has  to 
start  from  scratch  and  present  his  case 
and  his  name.  He  has  another  handicap 
in  addiUon  to  aU  the  handicaps  he  al- 
ready has.  ,1,  »u- 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr  COTTON.  The  fact  that  this  year 
there  may  be  many  more  incumbents  on 
one  side  of  the  aisle  running  for  reelec- 
tion than  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
may  be  the  reverse  in  2  years.  So  I  am 
not  talking  about  party  politics.  I  am 
talking  about  facts.  The  fact  is  that  this 
amendment,  although  intended  to  be 
most  fair,  has  another  built-in  advan- 
tage for  the  Incumbent. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island.  \      ^ 

Mr  PASTORE.  The  Senator  makes  a 
good  point,  but  he  must  admit,  too,  that 
if  we  were  shutting  out  the  opponent 
with  a  very,  very  small  amount  of 
money,  he  would  have  a  good,  logical  ar- 
gument: but  the  amount  we  are  allocat- 
ing to  him  is  rather  adequate. 

On  the  question  that  the  Incumbent  is 
well  known,  we  must  realize  that  a  man 
can  be  known  for  bad  as  well  as  good.  I 
admit  that  Robert  Taf t  would  have  been 
the  nominee  for  President  of  the  Umted 
States  if  he  had  not  taken  a  position  on 
many  controversial  subjects  as  he  sat  in 
this  chair.  So  a  Senator  may  have  an  ad- 
vantage if  he  is  a  good  Senator  and 
what  he  has  said  Is  right;  but  if  he  Is 
not  his  exposure  may  work  against  him. 
The  idea  that  a  Senator  works  up  a 
good  reputation  by  sending  out  newslet- 
ters depends  on  his  sending  out  good 
letters.  If  he  sends  fut  a  good  newsletter, 
he  makes  friends.  If  he  sends  out  a  bad 
newsletter,    he    makes   enemies.    Many 
Senators  send  out  newsletters. 

Mr.  COTTON.  But  even  if  it  is  a  bad 
newsletter.  It  has  his  name  and  picture 
on  it.  Every  time  he  sends  out  a  news- 
letter, his  name  and  face  are  before  the 
public.  It  counU  for  something,  even 
though  some  of  us  are  very  homely. 

Mr  PASTORE.  But  it  may  make  It 
easier  for  them  to  vote  against  you,  as 
they  come  to  know  who  you  are. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  point  I 
make  Is  that  we  make  it  more  difficult  for 
the  nonincumbent.  because  sooner  or 
later,  incumbents  might  participate  on 
the  CBS  morning  show,  or  the  NBC  pro- 
gram, despite  their  point  of  view.  It  Is 
unliRely,  but  there  Is  a  remote  chance 
it  could  happen. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  DOLE.  But  for  the  nonincumbent. 
who  is  not  a  Member  of  this  august  body, 
it  would  cost  him  $20,000  for  time  equiv- 
alent to  such  a  program. 

This  Is  another  disadvantage,  then,  to 
the  nonincumbent.  I  am  not  certain 
whether  this  gets  into  the  Agnew  theory. 
But  when  we  are  talking  about  equality — 
and  that  is  the  thrust  of  the  amendment, 
then  everyone  should  have  the  same 
right,  and  should  not  have  to  spend  a 
fortune— how  does  a  man  running  for 
ofBce  for  the  first  time  catch  his  oppo- 
nent who  has  Just  been  on  the  CBS  morn- 
ing show.  "Face  the  Nation."  "Meet  the 


Press  ••  or  any  other  program  since  the 
"fairness  doctrine  '  does  not  apply. 

Mr  PASTORE.  No  one  can  answer 
that  question.  I  can  say  the  same  thing 
as  the  majority  leader,  and  it  Is  likely 
he  will  be  on  the  front  page  and  I  wUl 
be  on  page  32.  I  mean,  you  walk  outside 
the  door  here,  and  whom  do  they  ask 
for.  to  interview?  „e*^^t« 

Mr  DOLE.  But  this  proposal  restricts 
a  man  who  does  not  have  the  oppor- 
tunity? .  , 

Mr  PASTORE.  There  are  members  oi 
this  body  who  have  not  appeared  on 
"Meet  the  Press"  or  "Pace  the  Nation, 
and  I  think  they  are  Just  as  good  Sena- 
tors as  others  who  have  appeared  on 
those  programs.  For  some  reason,  some 
have  not  made  it.  I  cannot  change  that. 
That  U  the  American  way  of  life  I  am 
talkmg  about.  I  hope  the  Senator  does 
not  hold  me  responsible  for  that. 

Mr  DOLE.  No;  I  do  not  hold  the  Sen- 
ator responsible  for  that,  but  say  It  Is 
part  of  the  problem,  and  If  the  fairness 
doctrine  does  not  apply,  we  further  In- 
hibit the  poor  opponent  who  can  only 
expend  $20,000  from  being  elected  to  any 

office.  _      1. 

Mr  PASTORE.  lilr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  editorial  enUUed  ';Cam- 
paign  Costs."  published  in  the  Provi- 
dence Journal  of  Monday,  April  13. 1970. 
and  an  editorial  entitled  "Pastore's  TV 
Spending  Bill  Better."  published  In  the 
Charlotte  Observer  of  March  19,  1970. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscoRD.  as  follows: 

[From  the  Providence  Journal.  Apr.  18, 1970) 
Campaion  Costs 
The  high  and  rlalng  costs  of  political  c*m- 
oaimlng  by  radio  »nd  television— pwtlcu- 
Utfly  televUlon— U  %  matter  of  growing  con- 
cern to  AmerlcanB.  Sen.  John  O.  Pastore  weU 
voiced  that  concern  the  other  day  when  be 
said  spending  on  racee  for  Congress,  the  vice 
presidency,  and  the  presidency  "'•*ch  the 
DOlnt  of  scandalizing  the  American  poUtlcal 
•cene  "  The  senator's  own  Draconian  answer 
to  the  problem,  however,  got  Uttle  support 
in  the  Senate's  Committee  on  Commerce. 

The  senator  long  has  been  mvolved  m  the 
use  of  radio  and  televUlon  for  campaigning, 
oarttcularly  for  the  two  top  offices  In  the 
iountry.  In  a  resolution  he  fUed  last  month, 
be  argued  for  reUef  of  the  "equal  time'  pro- 
vision affecting  candidates  for  the  presidency 
and  vice  presidency.  He  also  proposed  that 
charges  for  use  of  any  broadcasting  station 
by  Miy  legaUy  quallfled  candidate  for  any 
pubUc  office  ought  not  to  exceed  the  "Wwest 
unit  charge"  of  the  station  for  any  time 

But  Mr.  Pastope  went  farther.  He  suggested 
quite  seriously  that  the  total  amounts  spent 
on  electronic  media  for  any  legally  quallfled 
candidate  for  the  presidency,  the  vlcf  presi- 
dency, the  Senate,  the  House,  or  a  governor- 
ship ought  to  be  restricted  to  sums  not  ex- 
ceeding five  cents  for  each  vote  cast  In  the 
last  elections  for  such  offices.  Mr.  Pastore 
wanted  to  control  amounU  spent  by  the  can- 
didates themselves  and  by  other  individuals 
and  groups  In  their  behalf. 

Translated  Into  meaningful  figures,  the 
Pastore  proposal  would  have  fixed  a  limit  In 
the  next  national  elections  of  about  3.7  mll- 
Uon  dollars  for  each  of  the  candidates  for  the 
presidency  of  the  two  major  parties.  ThU 
lunall  sum  Is  In  contrast  to  reported  spend- 
Uig  in  1968  of  12.6  million  by  President  Nixon 
and  7  1    million   by  Hubert  Hvmiphrey.   In 


Rhode  Island  leas  than  •20.000  could  be  spent 
on  electronic  campaigning  by  candidates  for 
the  federal  Senate,  House,  and  governorship. 

Mr.  Paswwe's  attempt  to  peg  controU  at  a 
"nickel  a  voter"  was  bold,  but  the  Commerce 
Committee  apparently  felt  that  It  was  so 
tight  that  It  never  would  get  by  the  Senate 
on  a  floor  vote.  His  two  major  proposaU  on 
equal  time  and  station  charges  alone  came 
out  of  the  committee  as  a  bill  for  the  hopper 
late  last  month. 

But  the  senator  knows  that  substantial 
changes  frequently  take  years  to  accomplish. 
By  raising  the  concept  of  a  control,  he  has 
contributed  to  debate  that  must  lead  In  time 
to  the  imposlUon  of  regulations  on  campaign 
spending  not  only  for  the  major  offices  he 
aimed  at  but  for  other  offices  as  weU  at  sUte 
and  local  levels.  Uncontrolled  spending  more 
and  more  makes  It  possible  to  'sell"  Images 
with  victory  going  to  the  man  or  woman 
with  the  fattest  checkbook  and  not  neces- 
sarUy  to  the  beet  quallfled  candidate. 

If  a  "mckel  a  vote"  Is  too  big  a  step  to 
take  now.  perhaps  It  would  be  j;)osslble  to 
make  a  start,  at  least,  with  a  somewhat 
higher  flgure.  As  experience  m  operation  of 
the  controls  developed.  It  might  be  possible 
to  win  support  for  further  cuts.  Mr.  Pastore 
may  not  have  aU  the  answers  on  the  problem 
of  campaign  spending,  but  he  has  offered  one 
that  warrants  serious  conslderaUon. 


[From  the  Charlotte  Observer,  Mar.  11. 1970] 

PABTOax'S   TV  SPKNDtNC  BILL  BXTTKB 

Sen.  John  Pastore  has  offered  a  legislative 
package  that  should  revive  congressional  in- 
terest In  reasonable  controls  on  television's 
role  In  major  political  campaigns. 

The  Rhode  Island  senator  Is  a  powerful 
figure  In  shaping  legislation  In  the  broadcast 
field.  The  mere  fact  that  Pastore  is  behind 
these  proposals  means  they  wlU  get  serious 
3C  M    consideration. 

3ij|  More  Important,  what  Pastore  proposes  Is 
X  a  comprehensive  improvement  on  any  plan 
that  has  had  a  fighting  chance  of  congres- 
sional approval  up  to  now. 

Legislation  considered  last  year,  for  exam- 
ple, had  the  limited  aim  of  providing  all 
candidates  with  a  minimum  of  television  ex- 
posure. The  Pastore  package  goes  beyond 
that. 

It  would  not  only  reqvilre  discount  tele- 
vision rates  for  candidates  (one-fourth  off) 
during  the  four  weeks  Immediately  preceding 
an  election.  It  would  set  a  limit  on  what  a 
well-heeled  candidate  could  spend  for  tele- 
vision— the  equivalent  of  five  cents  for  each 
vote  cast  in  the  last  election  for  the  office 
he  seeks. 

Pastore  would  also  suspend  the  "equal 
time"  regulation  created  by  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Act.  Thus  the  industry  Itself 
could  give  significant  candidates  coverage 
that  has  been  next  to  Impossible  where 
splinter  party  nominees  or  fringe  candidates 
crowded  the  field. 

The  Industry  will  hardly  be  thrilled  at  the 
prospect  of  Congress  setting  discount  rates 
or  putting  limits  on  spending  for  Individual 
candidates.  Tet  It  cannot  deny  either  the 
Impact  of  Its  messages  or  political  campaigns 
or  the  problems  this  Impact  creates. 

The  health  of  the  political  system  may 
depend  on  clear,  reasonable  controls  beyond 
the  discount  for  candidates  In  the  last  weeks 
before  an  election.  A  discount  alone  wont 
stop  a  candidate  with  limitless  funds  for  TV 
time  from  dominating  a  tele  vision -oriented 
campaign.  In  fact,  a  discount  alone  would 
simply  Increase  what  he  could  do  with  his 
money. 

Sen.  Pastore  isnt  stigmatizing  televl^n 
as  a  source  of  evil  In  the  political  process. 
He  Is  simply  facing  the  fact  that  Its  role  Is 
too  Important  to  be  left  to  chance  or  manlp- 
lUatlon.  He  has  proposed  the  best  plan  yet 
tor  keeping  It  In  check. 


Mr.  PASTORE.  I  read  the  concluding 
paragraph  of  the  editorial  published  In 
the  Charlotte  Observer: 

Sen.  Pastore  Isn't  stigmatizing  television  as 
a  source  of  evU  m  the  political  process.  He 
Is  simply  facing  the  fact  that  its  role  Is  too 
important  to  be  left  to  chance  or  manipula- 
tion. He  has  proposed  the  beet  plan  yet  for 
keeping  It  in  check. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
there  was  general  agreement  with  re- 
spect to  the  bill.  S.  3637,  in  that  It  would 
allow  a  political  advertiser  to  enjoy  the 
same  rate  tis  is  paid  by  commercial  ad- 
vertisers for  the  same  amount  of  time 
in  the  same  time  period. 

Apparently  there  is  not  the  same  ima- 
nimlty  of  opinion  with  respect  to  the 
amendment.  The  amendment  has  been 
agreed  to.  A  motion  to  reconsider  has 
been  laid  upon  the  table,  so  that  the 
amendment  has  been  frozen  into  the  bill, 
and  the  only  way  to  reach  the  eonend- 
ment  and  get  back  to  the  original  bill — 
which  I  believe  the  Senate  would  quickly 
adopt,  practically  unanimously — would 
be  to  move  to  recommit  the  bill. 

The  bill  has  very  little  application,  it 
occurs  to  me.  In  my  own  State  of  Ala- 
bama, because  it  does  not  seek  to  cover 
primary  elections,  and  I  point  out  that 
primary  elections  in  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama still  have  the  force  and  effect  of 
deciding  the  question  in  November. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  AT.T.TJTN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Is  the  Senator  willing  to 
make  an  exception  for  three  of  his  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  from  his  State? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  am  talking  about  pri- 
mary elections.  They  do  not  nm  at  large 
in  my  State. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  understand  that.  They 
did  at  one  time. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes.  They  went  in  with 
the  Goldwater  sweep,  and  I  might  state 
to  the  Senator  from  Texas  that  they  have 
given  general  satisfaction  in  their  re- 
spective congressional  districts  and 
throughout  the  State  of  Alabama.  They 
are  three  very  fine  Republican  Repre- 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COOK.  Are  there  not  a  number  of 
othc^States  in  the  United  States  where 
electron  in  the  primary  election  is  tanta- 
mount to  absolute  election,  and  the  gen- 
eral election  becomes  secondary? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes;  both  Republican  and 
Democratic. 

Mr.  TOWER.  That  would  be  true  in 
the  State  of  Rhode  Island  also;  would  it 
not? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Yes.  That  is  quite  a 
State,  the  State  of  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  TOWER.  But  as  long  as  a  Repub- 
lican candidate  was  opposed  by  our  pres- 
ent distinguished  colleague,  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  he  could  ever  be  elected. 

Mr  PASTORE.  The  Senator's  State 
and  my  State  have  many  things  In  com- 
mon, though  his  Is  at  least  twice  the 
size  of  mine. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that 
the  bill  be  recommitted,  and  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  motion. 


The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
I  should  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the  spon- 
sor of  the  pending  amendment,  a  ques- 
tion or  two. 

As  I  understand  it,  under  a  modifica- 
tion of  his  amendment,  the  stations  must 
keep  records.  Is  there  any  liability  on  the 
part  of  the  stations  to  try  to  keep  track 
of  how  much  is  spent  In  behalf  of  a  can- 
didate, or  anything  of  that  kind?  This 
penalty  does  not  go  to  the  station,  as  I 
imderstand;  it  goes  to  the  candidate,  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Under  the  law.  this 
becomes  a  part  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934,  smd  there  is  a  general  pen- 
alty In  the  act  Itself. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  am  trying  to  find  out 
to  whom  that  penalty  would  be  applied. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  It  might  be  appUed  to 
the  candidate,  or  it  might  be  applied  to 
the  station.  If  a  station  deliberately  sold 
more  time  than  the  candidate  is  eligible 
to  buy,  it  would  be  respcmsible  as  welL 
But  I  think  the  primary  responsibility 
would  tend  to  be  on  the  candidate.  I 
think  the  candidate  should  always  be 
responsible  for  the  amount  of  money 
spent  by  him  or  anyone  else  in  his  behalf 
to  win  a  seat  In  the  Senate.  I  do  not 
think  we  ought  to  begin  policing  the 
broadcasting  industry;  we  ought  to  begin 
policing  ourselves. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  If  others  than  the  can- 
didate may  be  hdd  responsible;  namely, 
the  station.  I  think  the  answer  to  this 
next  question,  which  I  cannot  get  from 
the  language  Itself,  becomes  very  impor- 
tant That  Is.  when  does  the  accumula- 
tlMi  begin?  When  does  the  limit  begin,  at 
what  time?  I  understand  it  does  not 
apply  to  a  person  who  is  a  primary  can- 
didate. The  bill  does  not  talk  about  5 
weeks  before  the  election;  It  does  not 
talk  about  any  particular  number  of 
weeks  or  months.  When  do  you  have  to 
start  keeping  track? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  When  you  become  a 
legally  qualified  candidate.  When  you 
become  a  qualified,  legal  candidate.  It  is 
as  simple  as  that.  I  mean  there  Is  no 
problem  there. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  If  you  bec(Mne  a  candi- 
date, and  your  State  has  a  provision  for 
a  primary  election,  but  you  have  no  pri- 
mary opponent,  and  you  can  aHicentrate 
your  attacks  on  the  other  party,  do  you 
start  adding  it  up  at  that  point? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Or  do  you  wait  until 
after  the  primary? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Let  me  get  this 
straight.  You  say  you  do  not  have  a 
primary? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  There  is  a  provisicm  for 
a  primary,  but  you  do  not  have  a  primary 
opponent. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Then  you  do  not  have 
a  primary. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  That  is  right 

Mr.  PASTORE.  If  you  spend  any 
money  imder  those  circumstances,  you 
are  spending  money  on  your  campaign,  if 
you  are  a  legally  qualified  candidate 'Tor 
the  office.  If  you  are  not  a  qualified  can- 
didate for  the  office,  you  subject  yourself 
to  the  fairness  doctrine. 

Even  today,  if  the  Senator  went  back 
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the  political  scene  without  considering 
all  the  other  notable  enterprises  that  are 
in  the  public  interest  as  well. 

rry,a  raacnn   T  am   COVlnC  t.hlS  IS  tO  ShOW 


f erence  to  him  personally.  I  am  confident, 
as  chairman  of  the  senatorial  campaign 
committee  for  the  Republican  Party,  that 
we  carmot  beat  the  distinguished  Sena- 


Mr.  GURNEY.  Yes. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Are  we  not  being  fair 
with  him? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  But  he  is  not  up  for  re- 
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to  his  State  and  made  a  speech,  he  would 
subject  himself  to  the  fairness  doctrine — 
today.  If  he  did  it  now.  Anyone  who  dis- 
agreed with  him  could  ask  for  equal  time. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Then  during  the  period 
before  a  primary  election,  if  a  person 
were  a  candidate  and  had  no  primary  op- 
position, but  spent  money  to  promote  his 
candidacy,  would  he  or  would  he  not  have 
to  include  it  in  figuring  up  the  total 
amount  subject  to  this  amount,  during 
the  period  of  the  primary? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  And  he  is  not  yet  a 
legally  qualified  candidate? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  That  is  another  ques- 
tion. What  is  a  qualified  candidate? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  A  candidate  is  qualified 
when  either  he  wir\s  the  primary  or  is 
selected  by  a  convention,  either  one  or 
the  other  or  meets  the  requirements  of 
the  State.  In  my  SUte,  we  have  a  pri- 
mary. In  my  SUte.  If  you  do  not  have  a 
primary  opponent,  the  minute  you  are 
endorsed  by  your  organization  and  you 
file  your  papers,  you  automatically  be- 
come a  legally  qualified  candidate.  If  you 
have  to  go  through  a  primary,  and  win 
the  primary,  once  you  are  declared  the 
winner,  you  are  a  legally  qiiallfied  can- 
didate, and  that  is  when  it  starts  to  run. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  am  trying  to  make 
legislative  history,  so  we  will  know  what 
this  means. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  understand:  yes. 

Mr.  ORIPPIN.  A  person  may  be  a  de- 
clared candidate,  but  if  he  has  not  been 
selected  at  a  convention  or  if  he  has 
not  been  designated  in  a  primary  elec- 
tion, he  can  spend  money  to  promote  his 
candidacy  and  it  will  not  be  counted  in 
the  computation  of  what  he  can  spend, 
as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  point  Is  that  you 
can  do  that  now.  The  time  does  not  run 
until  you  become  a  legally  qualified  can- 
didate under  your  SUte  law.  The  FCC 
has  a  primer  enUtled  "Use  of  Broad- 
cast Facilities  by  Candidates  for  Public 
Office,"  which  contains  questions  and 
answers  to  these  various  questions. 

That  is  the  situation  today,  under  any 
circvunsUnce.  It  begins  to  run  from  the 
time  one  becomes  a  legally  qualified  can- 
didate. The  same  applies  to  the  oppon- 
ent. Up  until  that  time,  one  is  subject. 
of  course,  to  the  fairness  doctrine,  as  he 
is  today.  It  Is  written  In  the  law.  I  can- 
not bvercome  that. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  There  Is  no  way  of 
overcoming  that. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield. 

BIT.  ^DWER.  Mr.  President,  the  fact 
ts  that  this  is  not  an  equitable  piece  of 
legislation.  It  does  not  deal  fairly  with 
everybody  who  seeks  public  office. 

The  point  has  been  made  that  an  in- 
cumbent gets  much  more  exposure 
through  the  mass  media  than  non- 
incumbents  do.  The  nonlncimibent  may 
have  a  good  case  to  make.  He  may  have 
an  attractive  personality;  he  may  be  re- 
sponsive to  the  needs  of  his  people.  But 
if  he  cannot  buy  the  time  through  the 
maas  media  to  put  himself  before  the 
public  and  present  his  case,  he  has  no 
chance  of  unseating  am  opponent  who 
perhaps  deserrea  to  be  unseated. 


As  an  incumbent,  coming  up  for  elec- 
tion in  2  years.  I  think  it  would  be  in 
my  own  selfish  interest  to  be  in  favor 
of  this  measure.  But  I  think  that  any- 
bixly  who  seeks  public  office  ought  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  challenge  an 
incumbent,  and  he  cannot  successfully 
do  so  when  the  media  Is  weighted  so 
much  in  favor  of  the  incumbent — not 
necessM-ily  philosophically  in  favor  of 
him  and  not  advocating  him,  but  the 
fact  is  that  they  cover  him  and  give  him 
the  exposure. 

I  happen  to  be  a  fellow  who  walked 
out  of  a  college  classroom  and  got  elected 
to  the  U.S.  Senate.  I  do  not  think  I  ever 
could  have  done  it  had  it  not  been  for 
the  fact  that  I  was  able  to  purchase  all 
the  TV  time  my  financial  resources 
would  allow  me  to  purchase.  I  think  that 
is  true  of  many  other  people  far  more 
qualified  and  far  more  attractive  than 
I  and  far  more  intellectually  suited  for 
public  service  than  I.  I  think  we  are 
denying  them  the  chance  if  we  enact 
this  type  of  measure.  I  submit  that  it  Is 
unfair,  it  is  inequlUble.  it  is  weighted. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  this  to  my  good  friend  the  Senator 
from  Texas. 

I  did  not  invent  all  this.  What  we 
sUrted  out  to  do  was  to  do  something 
about  the  situation  of  the  enormous  ex- 
pense of  national  elections.  This  con- 
troversy has  been  raging  for  years  and 
years. 

Finally,  a  nonprofit,  public -spirited 
committee  was  created  by  the  20th  cen- 
tury fund  to  study  campaign  costs,  the 
chairman  of  which  was  Newton  Mlnow. 
One  of  the  members  was  Dean  Burch, 
who  Is  now  Chairman  of  the  FCC.  An- 
other member  was  Thomas  Corcoran. 
They  made  a  recommendation  in  which 
they  summarized  the  expanse  of  tele- 
vision and  radio.  They  emphasized  the 
cost  of  radio  and  television  and  what 
Congress  should  do  about  it.  NatuniUy, 
the  recommendation  came  particularly 
to  me  because  I  am  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Communications.  I  did 
not  go  out  of  my  way  to  do  this. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTOIM:.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  All  this  talk  about  the 
great  advanUge  for  the  incumbent  really 
is  a  reversal  from  the  original  theory 
that  caused  the  introduction  of  a  meas- 
ure that  had  some  36  cosponsors.  These 
are  sUtistlcs.  and  I  do  not  know  whether 
they  are  meaningful  to  those  who  are 
still  In  the  Chamber. 

In  1952,  in  the  general  election.  In  all 
elections  In  the  country,  we  spent  13 
million  on  television.  In  1956,  it  went 
up  to  16.6  milion.  In  1960,  It  went  up 
to  $10  million.  In  1964,  it  went  up  to 
$17.5  million.  In  1968.  it  went  up  to  $27 
million.  The  cost  of  television  for  candi- 
dates in  general  elections  from  1952  to 
1968  went  up  114  percent.  That  was  not 
all  Just  more  political  money  piling  In. 
The  cost  of  television  went  up.  also.  Prom 
1960  to  approximately  1968,  we  had  an 
increase,  and  I  am  not  Ulking  about  pro- 
duction costs,  which  the  Senator  from 
Texas  knows  so  much  about  because  of 
his  responsibilities  In  this  particular 
field.  It  went  up  about  30  to  40  percent. 


What  we  were  trying  to  do  was  to 
introduce  a  bill  that  said  TV  had  to  give 
everybody  some  time  within  a  given 
period  of  time  at  a  reduced  rate,  so  that 
the  person  who  wanted  to  nm  against  an 
incumbent  would  have  an  opportunity  to 
do  so. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Actually,  the  cost  of 
everything  has  gone  up.  It  is  not  Just 
the  cost  of  waging  politics.  Everything 
has  gone  up.  We  figure  the  infiationary 
factor  into  this. 

May  I  say  that  as  chairman  of  the 
Republican  senatorial  campaign  commit- 
tee, as  one  responsible  for  raising  funds 
for  political  purposes.  I  lament  the  high 
cost  of  politics  as  much  as  anyone  else 
in  this  body,  except  perhaps  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye),  who 
laments  it  as  much  as  I  do,  being  my 
counterpart. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  But  it  Is  my  guess  that 
the  Senator  from  Texas  has  done  a  lot 
better  as  a  fundraiser  than  has  the 
Senator  frcwn  Hawaii. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  have  raised  more 
money,  I  suppose,  for  the  reason  that 
there  is  broader  public  approval  of  the 
Republicans  than  of  the  Democrats.  That 
is  the  only  siuinise  I  can  make  on  that 
point. 

Beyond  this,  may  I  note  that,  yes,  we 
would  like  to  keep  the  cost  down.  But 
why  can  we  not  address  this  whole  ques- 
tion on  a  comprehensive  basis,  rather 
than  Uking  it  piecemeal,  Uking  one  form 
of  commimication  and  addressing  it  to 
that  alone?  Now  money  will  be  forced 
into  other  media.  Why  not  address  It  on 
a  comprehensive  basis?  The  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  has  said.  "We  have  tried  to, 
and  have  not  gotten  anywhere."  Perhaps 
it  is  because  addressing  it  on  a  compre- 
hensive basis  lias  no  merit.  Perhaps  that 
is  why  it  has  not  gotten  anywhere.  If  It 
is  a  good  thing  and  has  basis,  why  not  do 
it  on  a  comprehensive  baisis?  I  submit, 
and  it  has  not  been  contradicted  success- 
fully in  this  body  today,  that  this  mill- 
Utes  against  the  nonlncumbent  candi- 
date. _ 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  began 
to  explain  that  the  20th  centvur  fimd 
committee  to  study  campaign  costs  came 
to  us  with  a  recommendation,  and  in  es- 
sence this  is  what  they  said:  We  recom- 
mend that  the  candidates  for  the  Presi- 
dency and  the  Vice-Presidency  pay  half 
the  bill  and  the  other  half  be  paid  by 
Congress.  We  know  what  chance  that 
has  of  being  passed  by  Congress.  So.  we 
had  to  contend  with  that. 

Then  this  amendment  was  Introduced 
by  Senator  Pearson  and  Senator  Hakt. 
with  36  cosponsors.  as  a  result  of  a  rec- 
ommendation made  by  the  committee  for 
an  effective  Congress.  In  that  measure 
they  had  specified  the  number  of  spot 
announcements  that  one  could  have  5 
weeks  before  election.  They  specified  the 
discount  he  was  supposed  to  receive.  We 
heard  them  completely  and  thoroughly. 
The  Senator  from  Kansas  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  &flchlgan  made  a  good  case. 

But  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  al- 
ways thought  It  would  be  sort  of  dis- 
criminatory to  Institute  any  discoimts  In 
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the  political  scene  without  considering 
all  the  other  noUble  enterprises  that  are 
in  the  public  Interest  as  well. 

The  reason  I  am  saying  this  is  to  show 
how  our  subcommittee  came  into  the  pic- 
ture. Our  Jurisdiction  only  went  so  far  as 
these  recommendations,  recommenda- 
tions that  had  to  do  only  with  radio  and 
television,  nothing  more.  Many  Senators 
prodded  me  every  time  I  came  to  the 
floor,  saying,  "When  are  you  going  to  do 
something  about  that  bill?"  I  was  being 
prodded  by  Republicans  and  by  Demo- 
crats— "When  are  you  going  to  do  some- 
thing about  the  biU?" 

We  sat  down  patiently,  constantly,  and 
consistently,  and  we  held  very  exhaus- 
tive hearings.  As  for  myself,  I  worked  on 
this  day  and  night,  and  finally  we  came 
forth  with  this  recommendation. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  is  arguing  as 
to  why  we  do  not  have  a  comprehensive 
bill.  Perhaps  we  should  have  had  a  com- 
prehensive bill.  But  this  was  within  our 
Jurisdiction,  this  was  our  authority  and 
was  our  responsibility — and  this  forward 
step  is  the  product  we  bring  to  the  floor. 

Let  me  conclude  by  saying  this:  This 
bill  Is  neither  a  help  nor  a  hindrance  to 
me  personally. 

This  bill  in  its  import  does  not  mean 
a  row  of  beans  to  me  in  my  situation.  It 
makes  no  difference  to  me  this  after- 
noon whether  we  pass  it  or  not.  All  I 
said  from  the  committee  was  that  I  had  a 
responsibUity.  I  carried  it  out.  I  said  let 
us  go  on  the  floor  and  see  what  they  want 
to  do.  I  am  not  trying  to  help  incumbents, 
nor  am  I  trying  to  hurt  those  outside.  I 
am  not  trying  to  help  Democrats  or  hurt 
Republicans.  I  have  no  such  motive  in 


f erence  to  him  personally.  I  am  confident, 
as  chairman  of  the  senatorial  campaign 
committee  for  the  Republican  Party,  that 
we  cannot  beat  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  in  that  SUte  this 
fall.  We  are  not  even  going  to  try.  The 
Senator  is  home  free. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator's  state- 
ment is  now  in  the  Congressional 
Record.  It  is  in  the  Congressional 
Record.  Do  not  go  into  the  Official  Re- 
porters' room  to  knock  it  out.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  am  not.  We  will  leave 
It  In  there.  It  will  be  there. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Leave  It  right  In  there. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  may  be  many  things, 
but  I  am  a  pragmatist,  and  I  know  this: 
I  know  that  the  Senator  has  no  serious 
motivation  here;  and  I  know  that,  being 
the  kind  of  perfopaer  he  is,  he  could 
command  a  great  Audience  on  television, 
even  on  political  time,  when  there  are 
some  of  us  who  are  not  so  gifted.  If  we 
can  find  a  television  sUtion  charging  the 
same  rate  for  politicians  to  appear  as  It 
charges  for  Gimsmoke,  then  I  think  we 
will  find  that  TV  sUtions  will  be  loath 
to  sell  time  not  only  to  political  candi- 
dates, because  they  will  lose  their  audi- 
ence. The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
could  appear  opposite  Gunsmoke  in 
Rhode  Island  and  draw  a  big  audience, 
but  the  Senator  from  Texas  could  not 
appear  opposite  Gunsmoke  in  Texas  and 
draw  a  big  audience.  The  audience  would 
break  their  arms  flipping  the  dial  over  to 
other  sUtions. 

There  is  something  In  this  amendment 
which  is  unrealistic.  It  really  does  not 
take  Into  consideration  the  reahties  of 


Mr.  GURNEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Are  we  not  being  fair 
with  him? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  But  he  is  not  Mp  for  re- 
election this  year. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  He  will  be  up  for  re- 
election In  1972,  though;  will  he  not? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Yes;  but  I  am  speaking 
of  1970  and 

Mr.  PASTORE.  He  will  be  up  for  elec- 
tion in  1972.  That  is  how  "unfair"  we 
will  be. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  If  I  can  continue  my 
line  of  reasoning,  I  would  appreciate  It, 
because  I  do  think  it  is  important. 

For  example,  there  are  SUtes  that 
traditionally  vote  Republican,  and  there 
are  SUtes  which  traditionally  vote  Dem- 
ocrat. We  sUrt  with  two  unknown  candi- 
dates presumably  even.  But  they  are  not 
even,  of  course.  In  a  Republican  SUte. 
the  Republican  candidate  would  be  fa- 
vored. In  a  Democratic  SUte,  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate  would  be  favored.  Let 
us  say  we  start  with  two  men  who  are 
not  Incumbents  but  one  had  been  a  Gov- 
ernor of  his  SUte.  That  was  true  in'"my 
race  In  Florida  in  1968.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  a  poll  was  taken  by  the  opposition, 
right  after  the  primary  had  ended  which 
showed,  of  course,  that  the  Democratic 
candidate  in  Florida  in  1968  would  win 
by  a  large  margin,  not  because  he  was  a 
much  better  one,  but  he  had  been  (jov- 
emor  for  6  years  and  had  served  in  the 
Johnson  administration  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  his  opponent,  a  Republi- 
can, had  only  been  in  Congress,  so  was 
well  known  la  his  particular  congres- 
sional district  but  nowhere  else  In  the 
SUte  particularly.  So  these  two  candi- 


Zid   I  do  not  care  a  row  of  beans     the  mass  media  they  are  usin^- To  me  It     da^<Ud  not  start  out  even  ei^er. 


my 

what  the  Senate  does  with  the  bill  this 
afternoon,  whether  we  send  it  back  to 
the  committee  or  kill  it.  I  say,  the  best 
thing  is,  if  we  want  to  send  It  back  to 
committee  is,  please  stop  it.  Stop  giving 
me  this  bothersome,  burdensome  respon- 
sibility— this  nuisance.  Just  stop  giving 
me  this  nuisance.  Just  say  you  do  not 
want  it.  I  think  we  have  brought  out  a 
bill  that  makes  sense.  What  we  are  try- 
ing to  do  is  to  eliminate — not  create 
abuses.  I  have  been  told  by  every  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  that  they  were  for 
the  limlUtlon.  Now  I  am  surprised  to  see 
that  we  are  picking  at  this  sentence  and 
that  sentence.  It  does  not  make  sense.  It 
Is  a  simple  formula.  Either  agree  with  It 
or  disagree  with  it.  You  either  want  the 
bill  or  you  do  not  want  the  bill.  If  you 
want  to  spend  $18  million  to  nui  a  presi- 
dential campaign,  go  ahead  and  do  it.  If 
you  want  the  sky  to  be  the  limit,  because 
you  have  the  money,  then  do  It.  I  do  not 
care.  If  you  have  the  Idea  that  you  will 
send  It  back  to  committee.  It  is  as  dead 
as  a  doornail  if  It  goes  back  there.  I  say, 
let  us  have  the  courage  to  stand  up  and 
vote. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  should  simply  like  to 
say  that  I  did  not  mean  to  Imply,  In  any 
event,  that  there  was  a  personal  motive 
on  the  part  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island.  I  have  great  confidence  that  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  Is  absolute- 
ly right  when  he  says  It  makes  no  dlf- 


Is  a  toUlly  impractical  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. I  know  the  motivation  is  honest  and 
good.  At  least.  I  think  so.  I  am  reasonably 
sure  of  It.  But,  In  any  case.  It  Is  an  un- 
realistic piece  of  legislation.  We  are  mov- 
ing into  an  area  that  has  not  been  tried. 
We  have  had  no  experience  with  It.  The 
fact  is,  it  still  miliUtes  against  the  in- 
cumbent regardless  of  what  anyone  says 
here.  The  point  has  not  been  successfully 
made  that  it  does  not. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  agree 
with  many  of  the  Senators  who  have 
spc^en  on  this  bill  that  the  authorship 
and  sponsorship  which  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  has  given  it  is  intended  to 
be  wholly  fair.  However,  I  do  not  agree 
with  it,  either.  I  am  going  to  vote  against 
it.  I  think  it  is  a  bad  bUl. 

Much  argumwit  has  been  made  about 
Incumbents.  I  think  It  goes  way  beyond 
that.  It  assumes,  for  exaimile,  that  every 
candidate  for  the  Senate  or  Congress 
sUrts  out  even,  whether  in  Florida, 
Rhode  Island,  or  in  some  other  SUte. 

I  do  not  think  that  a  situation  like  that 
exlste  anywhere,  any  time,  in  any  elec- 
tion, I  do  not  think  that  two  men  start 
out  even.  If  they  did,  the  bill  might  be  a 
good  one,  because  it  does  limit  expenses 
for  television  evenly  for  both  candidates. 
But,  In  order  to  be  a  fair  bill,  it  does 
mean  that  the  two  men  have  got  to  start 
out  even. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  If  the  Senator  will  al- 
low me  to  Interject  there,  to  prove  the 
fairness  of  it,  Is  not  President  Nixon  an 
incumbent? 


However,  the  TV  media  was  extremely 
Important  In  this  race.  It  was  perhaps 
used  more  effectively  by  one  candidate 
than  the  other.  So  here  we  say  in  the 
bin  that  when  people  do  not  sUrt  out 
even  we  wlU  not  give  them  a  chance 
to  use  the  most  effective  political  me- 
dium today;  namely,  television.  If  he 
wants  to  use  it,  possibly  Just  to  make 
him  even  with  the  other,  obviously  he 
will  not  get  a  fair  shake.  Therefore, 
apart  from  the  incumbent  argument, 
this  bill  is  unfair  all  around. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Would  the  Senator 
say  that  If  his  opponent  were  allowed  to 
spend  $141,689.52,  he  would  be  placed  at 
a  disadvantage  in  purchasing  electronic 
time? 

Mr.  OURNEY.  I  think  he  should 
be 

Mr.  PASTORE.  How  much  time  do  you 
need?  

Mr.  OURNEY.  He  should  be  oitltled 
to  budget  his  finances  any  way  he  wants 
to. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  sky  Is  the  limit? 

Mr.  OURNEY.  If  he  wants  to  spend 
much  more  on  television,  or  less  on 
newspaper  advertising,  he  should  be  able 
to  do  that. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Then  we  should  take 
the  Corrupt  Practices  Act  and  include 
it  in  the  safeguard?  , 

Mr.  OURNEY.  All  I  am  saying,  and 
this  Is  the  nub  of  the  question.  Is  that  the 
Senate  has  no  riglit  to  limit  the  expendi- 
ture in  the  most  effective  political  me- 
dium we  have  today.  That  Is  highly  im- 
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fair,  because  no  two  candidates  start  out 

even.  Someone  always  has  an  advanUge. 

Mr.  COOK.  I  ask  the  Senator  if.  more 


amendment  was  agreed  to  has  been  laid 
on  the  Uble,  the  only  way  to  get  back  to 
the  original  bill  with  its  two  approved 


run  for  public  olflce  are  becoming  In- 
creasingly dependent  upon  large  finan- 
cial backing.  It  has  always  been  true 
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and  Vice  President  of  the  United  SUtes 
to  use  his  f aciliUes  to  afford  equal  op- 
nortuniUes  to  all  other  candidatesfor 


approximately  $50  to  $60  mlUlon 
per  year.  This  seemed  to  me  to  be  a 
reasonable  reform,  although  It  was  not 
„«.«.*  Kn  tua  OAnato  Fnr  tndav.  how- 


broken  down  by  such  substantial  cam- 
paign contributions?  Although  It  Is  a 
rare  Senate  candidate  who,  under  to- 
day's laws,  does  not  divorce  himself  from 
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fair,  because  no  two  candidates  start  out 
even.  Someone  always  has  an  advantage. 
Mr.  CCXDK.  I  ask  the  Senator  if,  more 
important  than  the  example  he  has  given 
Is  the  example  of  many  of  us  In  the  State 
where  the  most  important  election  is  the 
Democratic  primary,  where  the  Republi- 
can Party  Is  so  small  in  numbers  that 
we  have  a  difBcult  time  even  in  getting 
one  candidate.  The  two  Democratic  op- 
ponents in  the  primaries,  or  three  or 
four,  can,  under  the  terms  of  this  bill. 
spend  an  unlimited  amount  of  money 
and  get  all  the  coverage  for  a  whole  year, 
or  6  or  8  months,  and  then  suddenly  we 
have  the  Republican  candidate  who  has 
not  had  the  benefit  of  the  exposure  of  6 
or  8  months  that  the  Democrat  candidate 
has  and  who,  from  that  day  forward,  is 
limited  to  the  7  cents  vote,  but  the  Dem- 
ocratic candidate  spends  half  a  million 
dollars  or  $100,000.  or  whatever  it  Is, 
during  the  primary,  exposing  himself  all 
over  the  State,  when  the  Republican 
candidate  has  gotten  no  exposure  at  all. 

Mr.  OURNEY.  The  point  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  is  well  made.  There 
Is  no  question  about  It.  It  goes  to  the 
heart  of  the  thing  that  I  said,  that  is. 
that  no  two  candidates  start  out  on  an 
even  basis.  One  is  ahead  of  the  other. 
You  can  use  that  same  example  of  a  Re- 
publican State,  where  the  Democrats  are 
weak,  and  television  expenditures  in  the 
Republican  primary,  and  both  candi- 
dates get  a  lot  of  exposure.  Of  course, 
the  winning  Incumbent,  the  one  who 
wins  the  primary.  Is  known  around  the 
SUte. 

The  Democratic  candidate  In  such  a 
State  goes  into  the  final  election  at  a  dis- 
advantage. And  the  only  way  he  can 
overcome  it  is  by  this  means. 

Mr.  COOK.  And  the  Senator  has  also 
mentioned  States  in  which  the  political 
party  is  such  that  there  is  very  seldom  a 
primary.       

Mr.  GURNEY.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 
That  is  why  the  bill  is  very  unfair.  I 
intend  to  vote  against  it. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  as  the  Jun- 
ior Senator  from  Alabama  imderstands 
the  bill  as  reported  by  the  committee, 
according  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Corrow).  It 
came  out  If  not  by  a  unanimous  vote, 
then  practically  by  a  unanimous  vote.  /^ 

That  was  an  original  bill  that  had  t^iro 
aspects.  One  aspect  was  to  do  away^ith 
equal  time  provision  with  respec^w  the 
Presidential  and  Vice  Presidential  cam- 
paigns with  the  understanding,  not 
written  Into  the  statute,  that  a  certain 
amount  of  time  would  be  made  available 
to  the  major  candidates  for  President 
and  Vice  President.  On  that  point  there 
seemed  to  be  no  disagreement. 

The  second  aspect  of  the  original  bill 
provided  for  comparability  as  between  a 
political  advertiser  and  a  commercial  ad- 
vertiser. And  there  did  seem  to  be  gen- 
eral agreement  on  those  two  aspects  of 
the  bill. 

There  has  now  been  frozen  Into  the 
bill  by  amendment  a  third  aspect  which 
has  set  an  overall  limit  on  the  aggregate 
amount  that  can  be  spent  in  behalf  of 
a  candidate  by  any  group  or  by  the  can- 
didate himself.  So.  now  that  the  motion 
to  rec<HUlder   the  vote   by   which   the 


amendment  was  agreed  to  has  been  laid 
on  the  table,  the  only  way  to  get  back  to 
the  original  bill  with  its  two  approved 
aspects  is  by  sending  it  back  to  commit- 
tee. 

Far  from  killing  the  bill,  it  would  en- 
able the  committee  to  vote  the  original 
bill  out  as  it  originally  did.  The  com- 
mittee did  not  send  out  the  amendment 
as  part  of  the  bill.  That  was  to  t>e  voted 
on  separately  because  there  was  not 
agreement  on  it  in  the  committee,  ac- 
cording to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire.  So,  the  only  way 
that  the  committee  and  the  Senate  now 
have  to  go  back  to  the  original  blU  with 
its  two  approved  aspects  would  be  to 
send  the  bill  back  to  committee.  That  is 
the  motion  which  the  Junior  Senator 
from  Alabama  has  made,  not  with  a  view 
of  killing  the  bill,  but  with  a  view  of  go- 
ing back  to  the  bill  in  its  original  shape, 
a  bill  which  would  l)e  supported  and  was 
being  supported  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Corrow). 

Mr.  TYDINOS.  Mr.  President,  In  the 
past  decade,  there  has  occurred  a  quiet, 
but  steady  erosion  of  the  public's  con- 
fidence in  the  integrity,  honesty,  and  in- 
dependence of  our  elected  political  rep- 
resentatives. This  is.  I  believe,  a  large 
part  in  our  present  crisis  of  confidence 
of  the  whole  American  political  system. 
There  are  many  facets  to  this  problem, 
so  many  that  I  will  not  even  attempt  to 
list  them.  But  one  aspect  of  this  growing 
lack  of  trust  has  to  do  with  today's  in- 
ordinately high  cost  of  political  life. 
These  costs,  dominated  by  the  expenses 
of  political  campaigns,  are  growing  at  an 
ever  Increasing  rate,  as  those  who  testi- 
fied in  hearings  documented  in  detail. 
The  public  is  more  and  more  aware  that 
political  success  is  tied  to  huge  financial 
resources — and  this  fact  widens  the  gulf 
between  the  represented  and  representa- 
tive. 

FliBt.  the  expenses  of  political  cam- 
paigning have  tended  to  make  elective 
office  the  exclusive  preserve  of  the 
wealthy:  it  Is  dlfflciilt  to  understand  how 
democracy  can  flourish  when  one  small 
and  very  special  group  with  obvious  in- 
terests to  preserve  dominates  the  leader- 
-  ship  of  the  Nation.  And  who  can  esti- 
mate the  damage  done  to  our  system  be- 
cause some  of  our  most  able  leaders  have 
been  denied  office  because  of  their  in- 
ability to  tap  financial  resources? 

Second,  high  costs  of  campaigning 
have  significantly  raised  the  barriers 
against  new  political  entrants.  The  new- 
comer has  less  exposure,  less  recogni- 
tion, usually  no  public  record  of  achieve- 
ment, and  little  access  to  fonmis  for 
publicity.  The  odds  are  heavily  against 
him  to  begin  with.  On  top  of  this,  the 
would-be  officeholder  must  raise  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  or  millions  of  dollars. 

Challenge  is  the  heart  of  any  demo- 
cratic system — only  through  realistic 
choice  can  an  electorate  exercise  its  will. 
But  the  fact  is  that  effective  challenge 
of  Incumbents  is  becoming  more  and 
more  difficult  because  of  the  financial 
prerequisites  of  a  campaign. 

Third,  the  expanse  of  a  campaign,  both 
for  challenger  and  incimibent.  rich  and 
poor  alike,  are  such  that  all  those  who 


nm  for  public  office  are  becoming  In- 
crettsingly  dependent  upon  large  finan- 
cial backing.  It  has  always  been  true 
that  a  small  percentage  of  our  constitu- 
ents has  raised  the  largest  percentage  of 
the  money  for  campaigns;  90  percent  of 
campaign  funds  are  given  by  1  percent 
of  the  population.  The  inevitable  influ- 
ences that  this  situation  creates  whether 
conscious  or  not.  are  too  real  to  deny. 
It  is  obvious  that  they  are  a  threat  to 
the  fimctioning  and  oonfldence  of  our 
political  system.  In  order  for  our  repre- 
sentative system  to  work  properly,  every 
representative  must  ultimately  be  an- 
swerable to  his  conscience  and  his  con- 
stitutents  and  no  other  party.  Because 
elections  are  key  to  our  democracy,  if 
they  are  not  democratic,  we  cannot  hope 
that  our  Government  will  be  democratic. 

The  I  spiraling  costs  of  political  cam- 
paigns are  due  In  large  part  to  the  In- 
creased use  and  increased  cost  of  tele- 
vision. This  is  inevitable.  Television  is 
the  most  effective  campaign  tool  avail- 
able; there  is  no  substitute.  Television 
is  the  medium  of  our  times.  In  large  part 
telev^ion  determines  our  view  of  society 
and  of  events.  As  far  as  influencing  voter 
choice  is  concerned,  television  is  "where 
it's  at."  The  increased  use  of  television 
by  politicians  is  not  %  fad  or  fashion; 
rather  it  reflects  the  growing  realization 
of  the  enormous  power  of  television  in 
politics. 

Unfortunately  this  vital  jMirt  of  the 
election  process  is  the  most  expensive 
part.  But  fortunately,  the  television  air- 
waves are  owned  by  the  public.  It  is  time 
that  this  public  resource  Is  used  to  pro- 
tect the  public  interest  by  reducing  the 
cost  of  election  campaigns. 

Reduced  costs  for  television  time  will 
not  clear  the  agenda  of  urgently  needed 
campaign  reforms,  nor  will  it  solve  the 
problem  of  money  and  politics.  But  It 
will  be  a  very  substantial  step  forward 
In  an  absolutely  critical  area.  I  cannot 
think  of  a  better  use  of  the  public  air- 
waves. 

We  must  be  vigilant  In  the  protection 
and  preservation  of  our  democratic  sys- 
tem, especially  In  times  of  stress  and 
rapid  change.  And  the  preservation  of  a 
democratic  framework  takes  more  than 
reverence  for  our  democratic  values, 
though  reverent  we  must  be.  It  takes 
more  than  the  confidence  that  ultimately 
the  people  are  the  final  tu-blters  of  our 
fate,  though  confident  we  must  remain. 
It  takes  more  than  the  respect  of  otir 
traditional  forms  of  political  practice, 
though  respectful  we  must  stay.  It  takes 
an  intelligent  and  searching  evaluation 
and  reform  of  our  political  structure  to 
keep  it  healthy,  vibrant,  and  fimctioning 
amidst  the  changes  of  a  modem  world. 
To  do  less  would  be  a  failure  of  our  pub- 
lic trust.  Let  us  begin  reconciling  our 
polltical  system  and  our  changed  world 
by  enacting  this  vital  reform.  There- 
fore. I  urge  the  Senate  to  pass  the  cam- 
paign broadcast  reform  bill. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  bill  we  are  considering  today  is  of 
great  importance  to  the  American  people. 
It  would  repeal  that  portion  of  section  315 
which  requires  a  licensee  of  a  broadcast- 
ing station  who  permits  any  legally  quali- 
fied candidate  for  the  office  of  Presl(||pt 
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and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States 
to  use  his  faciliUes  to  afford  equal  op- 
DortunlUes  to  aU  other  candidates  for 
Sese  offices  to  use  his  faciUUes.  T^ 
provision  of  section  315  was  suspended 
during  the  1960  presidential  campaign, 
and  as  a  result  the  American  people  had 
the  historical  opportunity  of  watchtog 
the  Kennedy-Nlxon  debates.  These  de- 
bates did  more  to  acquaint  the  average 
American  voter  with  the  Issues  in  that 
important  election  than  any  other  form 
of  campaign  literature.  It  was  a  great 
educaUonal  experience  and  should  be  en- 
couraged for  future  elections. 

S  3637  would  permanently  repeal  the 
equal  opportunity  provision  of  section 
315  with  regard  to  candidates  for  tte 
office  of  President  and  Vice  President. 
Thus,  in  all  future  presidential  elections, 
the  vehicle  for  pubUc  debate  would  be 
available  should  the  candidates  choose 
to  use  It.  It  should  also  be  understood 
that  by  repealing  this  provision.  Con- 
gress is  not  discriminating  against  sig- 
nificant third  party  candidates.  Cm  the 
contrary,  the  committee's  report  clearly 
states  that  the  major  networks  have 
given  their  assurance  that  free  time  will 
be  allotted  on  a  fair  basis  to  any  slg- 
niflcant  third  party  candidate  that  might 
emerge  in  future  elections. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pas- 
tore)  and  other  distinguished  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Commerce  for  their 
work  on  the  bill.  The  measure  represents 
another  significant  achievement  in  our 
efforts  to  Involve  all  of  our  people  In  the 
poUtical  processes  of  this  country.  I  urge 
aU  Senators  to  give  the  measure  their 

full  support.  ^    .J     *  T  „»,»* 

Mr  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  commend  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  and  his  coUeagues  on  the  Com- 
merce Committee,  and  particularly  Sen- 
ators Hart  and  Pearson,  for  this  excel- 
lent piece  of  legislation.  The  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  has.  from  time  to 
time,  stirred  tWngs  up  in  the  broadcast 
media,  as  he  has  done  vsrith  Oils  legis- 
lattve  proposal,  but  in  bringing  forth 
this  bill,  he  has  produced  one  of  ms 
most  significant,  and,  I  think  far-reach- 
ing proposals.  His  knowledge  of  the  in- 
dustry and  his  keen  sense  of  the  impor- 
tant  have   combined   to   produce   this 
landmark  of  legislation.  In  which  refer- 
ence I  include  his  pending  amendment. 
The  original  legislation  was  introduced 
by   the   Senator    from   Michigan    (Mr. 
Hart)    and  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pearsow ) . 
and  I  was  one  of  the  many  cosponsors. 
The  blU  which  the  Commerce  Committee 
reported  out  indicates  that  major  sur- 
gery was  performed  In  conmaittee  and 
as  one  of  the  cosponsors  I  can  say  that 
I  am  pleased  by  the  result. 

As  have  many  other  Senators,  I  have 
long  been  Interested  in  this  subject,  and 
with  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Pearson),  last  December,  I  introduced 
for  the  consideration  of  the  Senate  dur- 
ing the  tox  reform  debate,  an  amend- 
ment which  would  have  permitted  every 
taxpayer  to  deduct  as  an  Incwne  tax 
credit  one-half  of  contributions  to  po- 
litical parties  or  candidates  up  to  a 
credit  of  $25  per  year.  The  cost  to  the 
IMeral  Government  would  have  been 


approximately  $50  to  $60  mlUion 
per  year.  This  seemed  to  me  to  be  a 
reasonable  reform,  although  it  was  not 
accepted  by  the  Senate.  For  today,  how- 
ever, I  conunend  these  Senators  for  what 
I  hopefully  regard  as  perhaps  the  first 
substantial  step  in  major  reform  of  the 
election  process. 

We  have  listened  in  the  last  2  days  to 
recitations  of  many  statistics  compiled 
by  credible  groups  and  associations  at- 
testing that  there  have  been  massive 
Increases  in  the  cost  of  campaigning  for 
public  office  over  the  last  few  years.  All 
of  us  have  some  pvsonal  knowledge  of 
this  problem. 

In  just  12  short  years,  for  example,  the 
campaign  cost^per  vote  for  the  Presi- 
dential election  campaigns  has  risen  350 
percent— from  19  cents  per  vote  in  1956. 
to  67'cents  per  vote  in  1968.  Total  cam- 
paign spending  rose  to  over  $200  miUion 
in  1964  to  $300  miUlon  in  1968.  Television 
broadcasting  costs,  more  than  any  other 
factor,  account  for  this  increase.  This 
year  one  of  our  major  parties  is  finan- 
cially in  clover,  whUe  the  other  is  deeply 
in  debt.  Not  too  many  years  ago,  the 
picture  was  the  reverse,  although  the 
contrast  less  stark.  Senator  Pastore  re- 
minded us  yesterday  that  in  1968,  the 
Republicans  overspent  the  Democrats  in 
television  more  than  2  to  1.  but  that  in 
1964,  again  the  reverse  was  true. 

I  was  startied  when  I  first  learned  that 
1  percent  of  the  American  people  con- 
tributes over  90  peffcent  of  aU  poUtical 
funds  in  this  covmfty.  We  conduct  cam- 
paigns, apparently.Mlth  the  resources 
of  a  select  few,  on  the  hopeful  assumption 
that  the  elected  officials  wUl  govern  for 
the  beneflt  of  all.  Whether  that  theory 
is  correct  must  now  be  questioned.  And 
each  year.  Mr.  President,  as  the  cost  of 
campaigning  escalates  higher,  these  few 
contributors,   for  whatever  motivation, 
contribute  more  and  more  money — ^whlch 
must  testify  that  they  are,  by  and  large, 
satisfied  contributors.  I  am  not  aware  of 
any  statistics  to  indicate  the  turnover 
among  that  dynamic  1  percent  who  con- 
tribute 90  percent  of  the  campaign  funds, 
but   I   would    speculate    that    the    list 
changes  only  slightly  from  year  to  year. 
And  legitimate  question  can.  and  should, 
be  raised  about  whether  the  coimtry's 
best  Interests  are  served  by  permitting 
those  who  wield  aU  governmental  power 
to  be  politically  dependent  upon  so  few 
willing  hands. 

How  mxich  Influence  can  one  orga- 
nization   buy    with,    say,    a    campaign 
budget  of  $1  million?  If  $300  million  was 
spent  in  the  1968  elections,  as  is  reliably 
reported.  It  can  safely  be  assumed  that 
many  groups  or  allied  Interests  have 
such  budgets  this  year.  One  such  single 
association  could  conceivably  contribute 
$30  000  to  the  "Campaign  of  a  candidate 
In  each  of  the  34  Senate  contests,  and 
thereby,  if  the  contributions  are  wisdy 
placed,  introduce  In  a  special  way.  ttie 
association's  cause  Into  the  offices  of  per- 
haps one-third  of  the  U.S.  Senate  by  1 
year's  poUtical  activity  alone.  And  the 
cost  to  the  group  would  be  just  $1  mil- 
lion—one-third  of  1  percent  of  what  may 
be  contributed  this  year  to  aU  camwlgns. 
What  dependent  friends  are  cultivated 
by  such  help,  and  what  Immunities  are 


broken  down  by  such  substantial  cam- 
paign contributions?  Although  it  Is  a 
rare  Senate  candidate  who,  imder  to- 
day's laws,  does  not  divorce  himself  from 
the  details  of  his  campaign  financing, 
each  is  aware  of  who  his  substantial 
financial  backers  are. 

Many  observers  have  expressed  con- 
cern that  the  high  cost  of  campaigning 
for  pubUc  office  is  becoming  prohibitive 
for  aU  but  the  wealthy  or  those  indebted 
to  powerful  special  interests.  The  Sena- 
tor from  HawaU  (Mr.  Inouye)  stated  the 
problem  quite  concisely  when  he  said: 

I  am  afraid  that  reaUties  and  practicali- 
ties of  the  election  process  have,  to  some 
extent,  developed  a  new  aristocracy  of  wealth 
and  power. 


The  late  President  Eisenhower  ob- 
served in  a  magazine  article  2  years  ago: 
We  have  put  a  dollar  sign  on  pubUc  serv- 
ice, and  today  many  capable  men  who  would 
like  to  run  for  office  simply  can't  afford  to 
do  so.  Many  believe  that  poUtlcs  in  our  coun- 
try Is  already  a  game  exclusively  for  the  af- 
fluent. This  Is  not  strictly  true;  yet  the  lact 
that  we  may  be  approaching  that  state  of 
affairs  is  a  sad  reflection  on  our  elective 
system. 

Mr.  President,  I  agree  with  the  conclu- 
sions of  Senator  iNotnrE  and  President 
Elsenhower,  and  I  want  to  go  on  record 
as  stating  that  I  do  not  beUeye  this 
situation  to  be  a  healthy  condition  for 
the  American  body  poUtic.  If  elective 
office  doors  do  close  to  men  and  women 
financiaUy  too  poor,  or  too  principled  to 
make  the  sacrifice  necessary  to  be 
elected,  we  are  poorer  by  their  loss  to 
pubUc  service.  And  even  more  imp()rtant. 
the  people,  in  an  open  society,  will  not 
sustain  a  government  which  becomes 
committed  to  powerful  specif  ^^l^^. 
or  institutions  and  thus  rendere  itseu 
Incapable  of  assuring  social  justice  and 
permitting  change  and  improvement. 

We  are  faced  with  a  generation  of 
young    who    question    not    just    will- 
ingness  to   permit   changes   peacefully 
through  evolutionary  processes  of  im- 
provement, but  a  generation  which  ques- 
tions tiie  abUity  of  our  system  to  re- 
spond to  tiie  needs  of  i^  constituency. 
Many  of  tile  young  are  dispirited  and 
say  that  special  interests  are  already  too 
entrenched  and  our  mutual  involvements 
too  compUcated  and  self-serving,  and  be- 
cause of  this,  tiiat  congress  does  not 
have  the  abUlty  to  require  significant 
change,  even  if  Senators  and  Congress- 
men become  convinced  of  its  necessity. 
And  if.  in  the  end.  these  young  are  cor- 
rect, and  our  national  i^ftitiitions  prove 
incapable  of  self -correction,  then  it  is  a 
question  of  how  long  our  system  can 
withstand  natural  attrition. 

What  can  we  do?  We  can  move  to  pro- 
tect ttie  integrity  of  pubUc  office,  by  pre- 
serving its  accessibUity  to  aU.  In  tiie 
past,  major  campaign  reform  attempts 
have  f aUed  for,  I  suppose,  a  combination 
of  reasons.  To  Uie  extent  that  in- 
cumbent's fear"  has  been  to  blame.  I 
hope  that  Congress,  as  a  body,  will  lay 
aside  Uie  parochial  «>nsideretion8  of 
each  of  us.  Is  this  an  incumbents  bill? 
Or  a  chaUenger's  bill?  Arguments  can 
be  made  botii  ways.  I  beUeve  the  bUl  wlU 
be  fair  to  both. 
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This  measure  is,  in  my  opinion,  only 
the  first  step  in  a\long  journey,  but  it  Is 


counted  for  64.5  percent  of  this  total. 
These  flgures  represented  both  increased 


(Mr.  DODD)  and  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia    (Mr.   Randolph)    would'  each 
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This  measure  is,  in  my  opinion,  only 
the  first  step  in  aylong  Journey,  but  It  is 
movement  in  the  right  direction,  and  I 
hope  that  Congress  will  begin  by  enact- 
ing it  into  law  now. 

Mr.  GOODELXi.  Mr.  President.  The 
words  "campaign  reform"  have  a  very 
hollow  rlnS  about  them,  a  result  of  too 
much  rhetoric  and  too  little  action  for 
too  many  years.  It  does  not  seem  right 
to  me  that  we  as  legislators  constantly 
talk  about  the  need  for  other  people  to 
respond  to  new  problems,  when  we  can- 
not even  move  forward  in  an  area  which 
vitally  affects  ourselves. 

For  a  number  of  years.  I  have  intro- 
duced in  the  House  and  Senate  a  mean- 
ingful campaign  reform  bill  to  strength- 
en our  existing  laws  on  campaign  fi- 
nancing in  Federal  elections.  The  ration- 
ale of  my  bill.  S.  77.  is  that  a  system  of 
free  elections  in  a  democratic  society  Is 
best  served  by  requiring  meaningful  and 
timely  public  disclosure  of  a  political 
candidate's  sources  of  financial  support. 
It  gives  full  recognition  to  the  right  of 
American  voters  to  have  a  true  picture 
of  candidates'  campaign  finances,  and  it 
baclLs  up  its  disclosure  requirements  with 
an  effective  administrative  and  enforce- 
ment machinery.  I  regret  that  the  Sen- 
ate has  not  yet  considered  this  measure 
because  I  strongly  feel  that  the  enact- 
ment of  a  bill  of  this  type  is  long  overdue. 

The  Senate  is  today  considering  ex- 
tremely significant  legislation.  As  an 
original  cosponsor  of  8.  2876,  the  "Cam- 
paign Broadcast  Reform  Act  of  1969,"  in- 
troduced by  Senators  Hart  and  Pxakson, 
I  am  delighted  that  the  entire  Senate 
will  have  this  opportunity  to  debate  the 
question  of  what  to  do  about  the  high 
costs  of  TV  and  radio  in  political  cam- 
paigns. S.  3637  also  contains  a  repeal  of 
the  equal  time  requirement  in  section 
315(a)  of  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934  as  it  applies  to  legally  qualified  can- 
didates for  the  office  of  President  and 
Vice  President.  I  have  long  been  In  fa- 
vor of  such  a  repeal. 

Everyone  knows  that  the  political 
arena  has  shifted  from  the  large  outdoor 
rally  to  the  television  tube.  Campaigns 
are  by  and  large  waged  in  the  television 
and  radio  studios  with  the  result  that  a 
greater  niunber  of  people  are  better  able 
to  Judge  the  qualifications  and  opinions 
of  candidates.  Radio  and  TV  are  an  im- 
portant means  of  bringing  the  candi- 
date closer  to  the  average  voter.  They 
also  provide  an  invaluable  opportunity 
for  in-depth  discussions  of  the  issues 
among  opposing  candidates. 

Nonetheless,  there  are  negative  side 
effects.  Radio  and  TV  are  expensive,  and 
not  everyone  can  afford  them.  Their 
prohibitive  costs  have  sometimes  served 
as  a  barrier  to  the  entry  in  campaigns 
of  qualified  individuals  who  cannot  af- 
ford to  Join  the  race.  The  total  costs  of 
campaigning  on  television  and  radio  are 
often  staggering,  and  no  one  would  argue 
that  they  should  not  be  reduced. 

Also,  the  costs  are  climbing  at  a  very 
steep  rate.  The  PCC  has  reported  broad- 
cast industry  charges  of  $58.9  million  for 
political  broadcasting  in  1968,  a  full  70 
percent  higher  than  the  $34.6  million  re- 
ported in  1964,  the  previous  comparable 
election  year.  Television  broadcasting  ac- 


counted for  64.5  percent  of  this  total. 
These  figures  represented  both  increased 
costs  and  increased  use. 

Although  divided  on  the  way  to  limit 
these  costs,  the  Commerce  Committee 
reached  agreement  on  one  major  point: 
the  charge  to  the  candidate  could  not 
exceed  the  lowest  unit  charge  of  the  sta- 
tion for  the  same  time  period.  As  the 
committee  report  pointed  out,  candidates 
are  at  a  disadvantage  In  that  they  are 
not  able  to  benefit  from  combinations  of 
rates  or  other  arrangements  offered  to 
the  usual  commercial  time  buyer.  Al- 
though these  practices  may  be  used  as 
an  incentive  to  advertisers,  broadcasters 
are  granted  licenses  to  operate  a  station 
in  the  public  interest.  As  written  in  com- 
mittee, S.  3637  did  not  specifically  state 
the  responsibility  of  the  broadcaster  to 
make  time  available  at  these  reduced 
costs.  In  my  view,  additional  language 
along  these  lines  is  necessary  and  desir- 
able and  I  am  glad  it  has  been  added. 

The  major  question  today  is  what  kind 
of  limitation,  if  any.  should  be  imposed 
on  a  candidate's  purchase  or  use  of  tele- 
vision or  radio  time.  I  strongly  feel  that 
any  debate  on  this  subject  should  not  de- 
teriorate Into  what  a  candidate  is  to  get 
and  whether  it  is  enough.  I  fully  sup- 
port effective  campaign  expenditure  re- 
form. Any  such  reform,  in  my  Judgment, 
must  fairly  deal  with  all  incumbents  and 
challengers  alike.  It  should  also  be  a  pos- 
itive Instrument  which  allows  the  public 
to  make  more  ratlonfil  and  better  choices 
in  an  election  campaign. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  we  will  be 
able  to  agree  upon  a  bill  which  will  ac- 
complish these  objectives. 

Mr.  PASTORE  Mr.  President.  If  there 
is  no  further  debate.  I  move  to  lay  the 
pending  motion  on  the  table. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pastorx)  to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Allek)  to  recommit.  On  this  question 
the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  METCALF  (after  having  voted  In 
the  negative) .  Mr.  President,  on  this  vote 
I  have  a  pair  with  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana <Mr.  Hartke).  If  he  were  present 
and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea."  I  with- 
draw my  vote  and  announce  that  if  I 
were  at  liberty  to  vote  I  would  vote 
"nay." 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Andis- 
son),  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Bdlk),  the  senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  DoDD) ,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Eastlahd),  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana (Mr.  Hartkk).  the  Senator  from 
Montana  'Mr.  Mansmeld).  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  .  and 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Rus- 
sell) fu-e  necessarily  absent. 

-lyurther  aimounce  that  the  Senator 
fromWashington  (Mr.  MACivrrsoN)  and 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pell)  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,   the  Senator  from   Connecticut 


(Mr.  DoDD)  and  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  would'  each 
vote  "yea.'' 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett)  is  ab- 
sent on  official  business  as  observer  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Asian  Development  Bank 
in  Korea. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mundt)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Smator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water)  is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy) 
is  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Bennett),  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mxtndt),  and  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  would 
each  vote  "nay." 

The  resuU  was  announced — yeas  48, 
nays  37,  as  follows : 
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Bayb 

Holland 

Nelson 

Burdlck 

HoUlngs 

Packwood 

Byrt.  V». 

Hughes 

Pastore 

Bynl.  W.  V*. 

Inouye 

Pearson 

Cannon 

Jackson 

Proxmlre 

Cue 

Jordan,  N.C. 

RlblcoS 

Church 

Kennedy 

Sazbe 

Cranston 

LonK 

Schwelker 

Eagleton 

Mathlas 

Spong 

Ellender 

McOee 

Stennls 

PxUbrlRht 

McOovem 

SymlngUin 

Ooodell 

Mclntyre 

Talmadge 

Gore 

Mondale 

Tydlngs 

Gravel 

Montoya 

Williams.  N.J. 

Harris 

Moss 

Yartw  rough 

Hart 

Muskle 
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Young.  Ohio 

Aiken 

Brrln 

Murphy 

Allen 

Fannin 

Prouty 

Allott 

Fong 

Scott 

Baker 

Grlffln 

Smith,  Maine 

Bellmon 

Oumey 

Smith,  lU. 

Bogga 

Hansen 

Sparkman 

Brook* 

HatOeld 

Stevens 

Cook 

Hruska 

Thurmond 

Cooper 

JaTlts 

Tower 

Cotton 

Jordan,  Idaho 

WUllams.  Del. 

Curtis 

McCarthy 

Young.  N.  Dak 

Dole 

McCleUan 

Domlnlck 

Miller 

PRESENT  AND  OlVma  A  UVE  PAIR,  AS 
PREVIOUSLT  RECORDED— 1 

MetcalX,  against. 

NOT  VOTINO— 14 

Anderson  Ooldwater  PeU 

Bennett  Hartke  Percy 

Bible  Magnuson  Randolph 

Dodd  Mansfield  RusaeU 

Eastland  Mundt 

So  Mr.  Pastore's  motion  to  lay  Mr. 
Allen's  motion  to  recommit  on  the  table 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  final  passage. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered.  The  bill 
having  been  read  a  third  time,  the  ques- 
tion is.  Shall  it  pass?  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roU. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Ander- 
son), the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Bible),  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  Dodd),  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  Eastland),  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield),  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  McCarthy),  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Ran- 
dolph), and  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  RxrssELL)    are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 


from  Washington  (Mr.  Magntson)  and 
ihe  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pell)  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
Sr  dodd),  the  Senator  from  In^ana 
(Mr  Hartke),  and  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

Mr  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett)  is  ab- 
sent on  official  business  as  observer  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Asian  Development 
Bank  in  Korea.  ^  ^  ,    .     ,,,, 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mundt)  is  absent  because  of  Ulness. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water)  is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy) 
is  necessarUy  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett)  ,  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt).  and 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy) 
would  each  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  annoimcjed — yeas  su. 
nays  27,  as  follows 
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flee  shaU  not  exceed  the  lowest  unit  charge 
or  the  station  for  the  same  amount  of  time 
in  the  same  time  period.  The  Commission 
Shall  require  licensees  to  keep  8"ch  '■ecords 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  subsection.  Information  In  such 
records  shall  be  considered  confidential  for 
ttie  purpose  of  action  1905  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code,  except  that  such  mfor- 
maUon  may  be  disclosed  to  such  o»cers  or 
employees  of  the  Commission  as  Is  necessary 
for  the  purpose  of  this  subsection  or  when 
relevant  In  any  proceeding  under  this  Act^ 
SBC  2   (a)  Section  315  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  U  further  amended  by  re- 
designating subsection  (c)  as  subsection  (d) 
and  by  inserting  before  such  subsection  the 
foUowlng  new  subsection : 

"(c)    -The  total  of    (1)    the   amounts  ex- 
pended on  the  electronic  media  by  any  legacy 
^allfled  candidate  for  the  office  of  the  Pr«l- 
dent  or  Vice  President  of  the  United  States, 
united  States  Senator  or  United  States  Bep- 
resenutlve  for  such  office  in  an  election  other 
than  a  primary  election,  and  (2)  the  amounts 
expend^    by    other    P^^°^-    T^^^,^'°^' 
groups,  or  committees  on  behalf  of  such  can- 
dldate  on  the  elecU-onlc  media.  shaU  not  ex- 
ceed  an  amount  equal  to  7  cents  miiltlplled 
by  tlv«?)  number  of  votes  cast  for  aU  legaUy 
Qualified  candidates  for  such  office  In  the  last 
preceding  such  election,  or  «20,000.  whichever 
^  the  greater:   Provided.  That  wh«re  there 
has  been  no  election  for  the  office  of  United 
States  Senator  In  the  Immediate  preceding 
two  years,  the  limitation  on  the  amount  ex- 
pended shall  be  6  cents  multlpUed  by  the 
hlffhest  total  popular  vote  cast  for  any  state- 
wide ofBoe  m  the  preceding  ^o  yea".  «' 
»20,000  whichever  Is  greater:   Provided  Jur- 
ther.  That  consistent  with  the  other  needs  of 
the    community    broadcast    Ucensees    shall 
make  a  reasonable  amount  of  time  available 
lor  legally  qualified  candidates  for  Feder^ 
elective  offices  during  the  hours  7:3(^-10:30 
poet  meridiem."  ^ .  . , 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  this  section 
shall  be  effective  after  thirty  days  following 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Mr  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 

was  passed.  *.».„*  ™« 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  


NOT  VOTING — 15 


Ooldwater 

Hartke 

Magnuson 

tlansfleld 

McCarthy 


Mundt 

Pell 

Percy 

Randolph 

Russell 


So  the  bUl  (S.  3637)   was  passed,  as 
follows:  g  3^,^ 

An  act  to  amend  section  315  of  the  Com- 
munications  Act  of   1934  with   respect  to 
equal-time  requirements  for  candidates  for 
pubUc  office,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Vnited  States  of 
AmeHca  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  the 
first  sentence  of  section  315(a)  of  the  Com- 
munications Act  of   1934.  as  anjended   (47 
use    316(a)).  U  amended  by  striking  out 
the   colon  and  inserting   in  Ueu   tliereo'  * 
comma  and  the  following:  "except  that  the 
foregoing  requirement  shall  not  apply  to  the 
use  of  a  broadcasting  station  by  legally  qual- 
ified candidates  for  the  office  of  President 
and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States:  . 

(b)  Section  315(b)  of  that  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  The  charges  made  for  the  use  of  any 
broadcasting  station  by  any  person  who  Is  a 
legally  qualified  candidate  for  any  pubUc  ol- 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
10  AM.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today,  it  stand 
in  adjournment  untU  10  a.m.  tomorrow 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DESIGNATION  OF  ADM.  THOMAS  IT 
MOORER  TO  BE  CHAIRMAN  OP 
THE  JOINT  CHIEFS  OF  STAFF 
Mr  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
personal  satisfaction  as  well  as  satisfac- 
tion as  a  Member  of  the  Senate  in  the 
selection  of  Adm.  Thomas  H.  Moorer  to 
be  the  new  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff.  His  nomination  may  not  yet  be 
before  the  Senate,  but  it  has  been  an- 
nounced in  the  press,  and  his  name  has 
been  suggested  to  take  office,  following 
General  Wheeler,  on  July  2,  1970.  Gen- 
eral Wheeler  has  had  an  outstanding 
career  in  this  office,  and  I  shall  speak  of 
that  later.  I  am  deUghted  that  this  very 
fine  naval  officer,  Admiral  Moorer.  who 


has  been  an  outstanding  Chief  of  Naval  y 
Operations— which  is  the  same  af  ttie  I 
Chief  of  Staff  in  the  Navy— is  now  to  be-^ 
come  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 

Staff.  ,     «, 

He  is  not  only  a  very  fine  nav^  offi- 
cer and  a  very  fine  miUtory  man,  but  he 
is  truly  a  natural  leader,  and  a  man  oi 
great  commonsense,  prudence,  and,  un- 
derstanding of  the  problems  of  America 
far  beyond  his  special  military  knowl- 
edge. I  am  not  given  to  praising  anyone; 
he  will  have  to  prove  his  merit  in  this 
position,  but  I  am  satisfied  that  he  will. 
My  joy  comes  from  the  fact  that  in 
these  troublesome  times  for  all  depart- 
ments of   the   Government,   and  in  a 
troubled  world,  we  shall  have  a  man  of 
his  capacity,  and  particularly  his  com- 
monsense   and   understand!!^.    «   toe 
Chairman  of  our  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
He  does  not  have  a  direct  vote  as  such, 
but  he  is  the  liaison  man  and  the  repre- 
sentative, in  a  large  way,  of  all  the  Chiefs 
of  Staff  with  the  President  of  the  Umted 
States,  and  this  officer,  more  than  any 
other,  is  the  chief  miUtary  adviser  to  the 

I  am  sure  that  I  am  not  the  only  Sena- 
tor who  feels  very  much  pleased  t^at  this 
highly  practical  man,  with  his  fine  ex- 
perience, with  his  understanding  of  Con- 
gress and,  of  course,  with  his  very  fine 
comprehensive  grasp  of  our  mUitary  pro- 
grams and  mUitary  problems  worldwide. 
^  now  to  be  chief  military  adviser  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
Congress  as  well.  ,^    .^     *    .^n 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 

the  Senator  yield?  «„„*«, 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 

from  Alabama.  »,  t  «^ 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  glad  that  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  has  made  that 
statement.  I  am  deUghted,  of  course  to 
join  with  him  in  the  A^e  sentimente  he 
has  expressed  regarding  Admiral  Moorer 
Of  coi^se,  I  take  a  great  deal  of  personal 
pride  in  the  fact  that  Admiral  Moorer  is 
from  my  State.  I  have  known  him  and 
Mrs.  Moorer  for  some  time. 

I  have  foUowed  closely  his  work  as 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations.  I  think  he  has 
doSe  a  wonderfully  fine  job.  and  I  know 
he  is  the  kind  of  man  who  wiU  give  us 
the  kind  of  leadership  we  need  m  his 
capacity  as  chief  adviser  to  the  President 
and  to  the  country  on  nuHtary  affa^. 
Admiral  Moorer  distinguished  hun- 
self  during  World  War  H.  in  which  he 
performed  gallantly  and  well,  axid  I  am 
pleased  that  we  are  going  to  have  his 
leadership  in  his  new  capacity. 

Mr   STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator, 
and  I  certeinly  share  his  sentiments. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  METRO- 
iTOLITAN  AREA  TRANSIT  ACT  OF 

1969 

Mr  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
^.  763,  S.  1814.  the  District  of  Columbia 
mass  transit  bill.  ^^  .,,, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
wUl  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  1814) 
to  provide  for  pubUc  ownership  of  the 
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mass  transit  bus  system  operat^  by  D^     ^STqCfr'^thrt^?  llSS^^:'  ^. 
Transit  System,  Inc.,  to  authorize  interim     ;^:_f.V* "„,,._      T„.„,T.„r«f»H      « 


"axoucxD  TAazs 
"79.  The  District  of  Columbia,  the  North- 

»H        whlrhever       «-»»     viminia     iVarnnnrtotlnn     TllRtrlrrt.     thu 
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officers,  agenu,  or  employees  such  powers  or 
duties  as  It  may  deem  proper.  Members  of  the 
Board  shall  receive  no  salary  but  shall  be  en- 
*ui»H  tn  ner  diem  pay  not  to  exceed  $60  for 


and  the  personnel  systems  governing  employ- 
ment m  the  municipal  government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 


TKAN81XB    or    MASS    TRAIfSIT    BUS    BT8TEM    Ol 


OR 


deal  with  and  enter  into  written  contrmcta 
with  employees  as  defined  In  section  152  of 
title  29.  United  States  Code,  through  ac- 
credited represenUtlves  of  such  employees 
or  representettves  of  any  labor  organization 
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mass  transit  bus  system  operated  by  D.C. 
Transit  System.  Inc..  to  authorize  Interim 
financial  assistance  for  the  company 
pending  public  acquisition  of  its  bus 
transit  fju:ilities;  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate  • 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia  with  an  amend- 
ment to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  insert : 

SBOIT  TTTIX 

SacnoN  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  "Dis- 
trict ol  ColumbU  Metropolitan  Area  Transit 
Act  of  1968". 

■TATxacorr  or  runntaa  and  pttbposes 

Ssc.  a.  The  Congreaa  finds  that  ( 1 )  an  ade- 
quate and  economically  sound  transporta- 
tion system  or  systems,  Including  bus  and 
rail  rapid  transit,  serving  the  Washington 
metropolitan  area  Is  essential  to  commerce 
among  the  several  States,  and  among  such 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  to 
the  health,  welfare,  and  safety  of  tbe  public: 

(2)  economies  and  improvement  of  service 
will  result  from  the  unification  of  bus 
transit  and  raU  transit  operations  aa  well 
as  from  Integration  of  bus  transit  facilities 
within  the  Washington  metropolitan  area: 

(3)  the  Washington  Metropolitan  Area 
Transit  Authority  Is  a  body  corporate  and 
politic  organized  pursuant  to  Interstate  com- 
pact among  the  States  of  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia, and  the  District  of  Columbia,  with 
the  consent  of  Congress,  to  plan,  develop, 
finance,  and  cause  to  be  operated  Improved 
transit  facilities  In  the  Washington  metro- 
politan area  transit  zone:  (4)  an  appropri- 
ate solution  to  the  current  bus  transportation 
problem  in  the  District  of  Columbia  Is  pub- 
lic ownership  and  operation  of  the  D.C. 
Transit  System,  Incorporated;  (6)  to  these 
ends  It  Is  necessary  to  enact  the  provisions 
hereinafter  set  forth. 

TTTLE  I 

AcauismoK  or  pmrvATs  bus  compaicixs  op- 
EBATiNo  wrrHii*  THX  WASHIKOTON  Mrmo- 

POUTAN    ABXA 

Sbc.  101.  (a)  Based  on  the  findings  set 
forth  In  section  3  of  this  Act.  It  Is  the  view 
of  the  Congress  that  the  Washington  Metro- 
politan Area  Transit  Authority  should  Ini- 
tiate negotiations  with  the  ownership  of 
DC.  Transit  System,  Incorporated,  Its  sub- 
sidiary, the  Washington.  Virginia,  and 
Maryland  Coach  Company,  the  Alexandria, 
Barcroft.  and  Washington  Transit  Company, 
and  the  WMA  Transit  Company,  for  acqulsl- 
Uon  at  the  earliest  practicable  date  by  tbe 
Authority  of  all  capital  stock  or  all  faclllUes, 
plant,  equipment,  real  and  personal  property 
of  such  bus  companies  of  whatever  nature 
whether  owned  directly  or  Indirectly,  used 
or  useful  for  mass  transportation  by  bus 
of  passengers  within  the  Washington  metro- 
politan area.  Any  agreement  for  such  acquisi- 
tion should  provide  for  assumption  by  the 
Authority  of  the  obligations  of  the  labor 
contract  or  contracts  of  such  bvia  companies. 
A  representative  of  the  Washington  Metro- 
politan Area  Transit  Authority  should  par- 
ticipate in  any  labor  contract  negotiations 
undertaken  prior  to  acquisition  by  the  Au- 
thority of  such  bus  companies. 

(b)  Pursuant  to  section  3(b)  of  tbe  Act 
of  July  34.  1966  (70  Stat.  SOB) .  the  franchise 
to  operate  a  mass  transportation  of  passen- 
gers for  hire  granted  to  D.C.  Transit  System, 
Incorporated,  by  stich  Act  la  hereby  can- 
celed, effective  upon  the  date  Immediately 
preceding  the  date  on  which  the  Waahlng- 
ton  Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Authority  or 
tbe  District  of  ColumbU  Metropolitan  Area 


Transit  Agency  esUbllahed  In  Utle  n  of  thU 
Act  acquires  the  transit  facilities  of  D.C. 
Transit  System.  Incorporated,  whichever 
shall  occur  earlier. 

CONSXNT   TO   COMPACT    AMSNDMINT 

Sec.  103.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  con- 
sents to,  adopts,  and  enacts  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  amendments  to  articles  I,  III, 
XI,  Xn,  and  XVI  of  title  III  of  the  Washing- 
ton Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Regulation 
Compact,  as  amended,  for  which  Congress 
heretofore  has  granted  Its  consent  (Public 
Law  86-794,  74  Stat.  1031,  as  amended  by 
Public  Law  87-767,  76  Stat.  764,  and  PubUc 
Law  89-774,  80  SUt.  1334).  as  foUows: 

1.  Subparagraph  (g)  of  section  1  of  arUcle 
I  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(g)  'Transit  services"  means  the  trans- 
portation of  persons  and  their  packages  and 
baggage  by  means  of  transit  facilities  be- 
tween points  within  the  zone  Including  the 
transportation  of  newspapers,  express,  and 
mall  between  such  points,  and  charter  serv- 
ice which  originates  within  the  zone  but 
does  not  Include  taxlcab  service  or  Indlvld- 
ual-tlcket-sale  sightseeing  operations:   and" 

3.  Subparagraph  (a)  of  section  5  of  article 
m  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  The  Authority  shall  be  governed  by  a 
Board  of  six  Directors  consisting  of  two  Di- 
rectors for  each  signatory.  For  Virginia,  the 
Directors  shall  be  appointed  by  the  North- 
em  Virginia  Transportation  Commission:  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  by  the  City  Coun- 
cil of  the  District  of  Coliunbla  from  among 
Its  members,  the  Commissioner,  and  the  As- 
sistant to  the  Commissioner  of  the  District 
of  Coltxmbla:  and  for  Maryland,  by  the  Wash- 
ington Suburban  Transit  Commission.  In 
each  instance  the  Director  shall  be  appointed 
from  among  the  members  of  the  appointing 
body  except  as  o>therwlse  provided  herein 
and  shall  serve  for  a  term  coincident  with 
his  term  on  the  body  by  which  he  was  ap- 
pointed. A  Director  may  be  removed  or  sus- 
pended from  office  only  as  provided  by  the 
law  of  the  signatory  from  whldh  he  was 
appointed.  The  appointing  authorltlee  shall 
also  appoint  an  alternate  for  each  Director, 
who  may  act  only  In  the  absence  of  the  Di- 
rector for  whom  he  haa  been  appointed  an 
alternate,  except  that,  in  the  case  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  where  only  one  Director 
and  his  alternate  are  present,  such  alternate 
may  act  on  behalf  of  the  absent  Director. 
Each  alternate  shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  appointing  authority.  In  tbe  event  of  a 
vacancy  In  the  office  of  Director  or  alternate. 
It  shall  be  filled  In  the  same  manner  as  an 
original  appointment." 

3.  Section  51  of  article  XI  U  amended  to 
read  aa  follows: 

"61.  Any  facilities  and  properties  owned  or 
controlled  by  the  Authority  may  be  operated 
by  the  Authority  dlrecUy.  or  by  others  pur- 
suant to  contract  or  lease  as  the  Board  may 
determine".  

4.  Section  56  of  arUcIe  XH  Is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(e)  The  Authority  may  acquire  tbe 
capital  stock  or  thft  transit  facilities  of  any 
private  transit  company  and  may  perform 
transit  service,  including  service  by  bus  or 
similar  motor  vehicle,  with  transit  facilities 
so  acquired,  or  with  transit  faclUtlee  ac- 
quired pursuant  to  article  VH,  section  30. 
Upon  acquisition  of  the  capital  stock  or  the 
transit  facilltlee  of  any  private  transit  com- 
pany, the  Authority  shaU  undertake  the  ac- 
quisition, as  soon  aa  possible,  of  the  capital 
atock  or  the  transit  facilities  of  each  of  the 
cither  private  transit  companies  within  the 
zone  requesting  such  acquisition.  Lack  of 
such  request,  however,  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  preclude  tbe  Authority  from  ac- 
quiring the  capital  stock  or  the  transit  fadli- 
tlea  of  any  such  company  pursuant  to  aec- 
Uon  S3  of  article  XVI."       

5.  Section  79  of  article  XVI  is  ainand«d  to 
read  aa  follom: 


"aXDUCID   WMMMS 


"79.  The  District  of  Columbia,  the  North- 
em  Virginia  Transportation  District,  the 
Waahington  Suburban  Transportation  Dis- 
trict, and  the  component  governments 
thereof,  may  enter  Into  contracts  or  agree- 
menU  with  the  Authority  to  make  equitable 
payments  for  fares  lower  than  those  estab- 
lished by  the  Authority  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  article  XHI  hereof  for  any  specified 
class  or  category  of  riders." 

6.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  82  of  article 
XVI  is  amended  by  deleting  the  phrase  "or 
by  a  private  transit  company"  at  the  end  of 
said  subsection,  and  by  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "whenever  such  prop- 
erty cannot  be  acquired  by  negoUated  pur- 
chase at  a  price  satisfactory  to  tbe 
Authority". 

(b)  The  Commissioner  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  enter 
Into  and  execute  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  for  the  District  of  Columbia  amend- 
ments, substantially  as  set  forth  above,  to 
the  compact  with  the  States  of  Maryland 
and  Virginia. 

(c)  The  consent  of  Congress  Is  granted 
upon  the  oondltlon  that,  within  three  years 
tTom.  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  sec- 
Uons  1,  61,  66,  79,  and  82  of  Utle  in  of  the 
compact  be  amended  substantially  as  set 
forth  In  this  section. 

(d)  The  consent  of  Congress  granted 
herein  shall  be  construed  as  applicable  to 
each  compact  amendment  individually  and 
to  this  end  the  provisions  of  subsections 
(a)(1)   through  (a)(6)   are  separable. 

Tl'lliE  n 
unxanc  public  ownebship  and  oPKaATioir 
Sbc.  301.  In  the  event  that  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Washington  Metro- 
politan Area  Transit  Authority  Jointly  deter- 
mine It  necessary  or  desirable  to  provide  for 
public  acquisition  and  operation  of  D.C. 
Transit  System.  Incorporated,  Including  any 
subsidiaries  thereof,  prior  to  the  time  that 
the  Washington  Metropolitan  Area  Transit 
Authority  Is  legaUy  In  a  position  to  acquire 
and  operate  such  facilities  In  accordance 
with  title  I  of  this  Act,  the  agency  herein 
created  shall  Immediately  organize  and  un- 
dertake such  acquisition  and  acquisition  of 
the  Alexandria.  Barcroft,  and  Washington 
Transit  Company  and  the  WMA  Transit 
Company.  There  Is  hereby  created,  as  an 
interim  agency  for  such  pvirpoee,  a  public 
body  corporate  to  be  known  as  the  District 
of  Columbia  Metropolitan  Ares  Transit 
Agency,  which  shall  be  an  Instrumentality 
and  agency  of  the  government  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

BOAKD    OP    DnUCTOBS 

Sec.  303.  Tbe  powers  of  the  agency  shall 
be  vested  in  and  exercised  by  a  Board  of  DU 
rectors  consisting  of  the  six  members  of  tbe 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Washington  Metro- 
politan Area  Transit  Authority  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  tbe  "Board").  Each  Director 
shall  have  as  an  alternate  tbe  same  person 
serving  as  his  alternate  on  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  the  Washington  Metropolitan  Area 
Transit  Authority.  An  alternate  may  act  only 
In  the  absence  of  tbe  Director  whom  he  rep- 
resents, except  that  In  the  case  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  where  only  one  Director  and  his 
alternate  are  present  such  alternate  may  act 
on  behalf  of  the  absent  Director.  The  mem- 
bers shall  not  be  subject  to  the  provlslona 
of  section  7334(a)  (3)  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code.  Pour  of  said  members  shall  constitute 
a  quorum.  No  action  by  the  Board  shall  be 
effective  unless  a  majority  of  the  Board  con- 
curs therein,  which  majority  shall  Include  at 
least  one  Director  from  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, the  State  of  Maryland,  and  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Virginia.  The  members  shall 
select  from  among  their  number  a  Chairman 
and  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Board.  Tbe  agency 
may  delegate  to  one  or  more  of  Its  directors. 


III 


officers,  agents,  or  employees  •"<*  J»^«"  ^ 
duties  as  It  may  deem  proper.  Members  of  the 
Board  shall  receive  no  salary  but  shall  be  en- 
titled  to  per  diem  pay  not  to  exceed  »60  for 
each  day  In  which  they  attend  a  meeting  on 
business  of  the  agency  and  expenses  unless 
otherwise  prohibited  by  law. 

POWKBS    or    THX    acbnct 

Sec  303.  The  agency  shall  constitute  a 
public  body  corporate,  exercising  public  and 
essential  governmental  functions,  and  shaU 

^*(Birall  the  powers  necessary  or  conven- 
ient to  carry  out  and  effectuate  the  purposes 
and  provisions  of  this  Act,  and 

(b)  such  other  powers  as  are  or  may  ?« 
authOT-lzed  by  appropriate  authority  of  the 
united  States  or  the  District  of  Columbia, 
including,  but  without  UmltaUon,  the  power 
to  acquire  for  public  service  all  of  the  capi- 
tal stock  or  faculties,  real  and  personal  prop- 
erty and  rtghU  of  whatever  nature  used  or 
useful  for  the  mass  transportation  by  bus  of 
passengers  of  DC.  Transit  System,  Incorpo- 
Juted;  its  subsidiary,  the  Washington,  Mary- 
land, and  Virginia  Coach  Company,;Alex- 
andria.  Barcroft,  and  Washington  Transit 
company;  and  the  WMA  Transit  Company, 
by  purchase,  gift,  or  exercise  of  eminent  do- 
mam  or  otherwise,  on  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  It  may  deem  proper,  and 

(c)  power  to  operate  such  companies,  and 

(d)  power  to  adopt,  prescribe,  amend,  re- 
peal and  enforce  bylaws,  rules,  and  regula- 
£ons  for  the  exercise  of  the  broad  powers 
granted  under  this  Act  or  governing  the 
manner  In  which  Its  business  may  be  con- 
ducted, and 

(e)  power  to  borrow  money  for  any  of  tbe 
purposes  of  this  title,  and 

(f)  power    after    consultation    with    the 
Washington  Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Com- 
mission to  fix  and  revise  from  time  to  time 
and    charge    and    collect    fares,    determine 
schedules,  routings  and  conditions  of  service 
for  such  mass  transit  bus  system.  The  de- 
terminations of  the  Board  with  respect  to 
the  fixing  of  fares,  schedules,  routes,  and 
conditions  of  service  shall  not  be  subject 
to  judicial  review  nor  to  the  processes  of 
any  court.  Insofar  as  practicable,  and  consU- 
tent  with  the  provision  of  adequate  service 
at  reasonable   fares,   the   fares   and  service 
shall  be  fixed  so  as  to  result  in  revenues  which 
win  pay  the  operating  expenses  and  provide 
for  repairs,   maintenance,  and  depreciation 
of  the  transit  facilities  owned  or  controlled 
by   the   agency.   The   Agency   shaU,   to   the 
fullest  extent  possible,  operate  any  transit 
system  acquired  by  It  as  a  coordinated  system 
with  private  transit  companies  without  un- 
necessary duplicating  service. 

CONTBACT  WTTH  THB  WA8HIN0TON  METKOPOU- 
TAN  ABXA  TBANSrr  ATTTHORrTT 

Sxc  304.  The  Agency  Is  authorized  to 
contract  with  the  Washington  Metropolitan 
Area  Transit  Authority  for  use  of  the  Au- 
thority's facilities  and  services  on  a  relm- 
'  bursable  basis.  In  connection  with  the  acqui- 
sition, operaUon,  and  maintenance  of  any 
mass  transit  bus  system  acquired  by  the 
Agency. 

FXBSONNXL 

Sbc.  20lf.  The  Board  shall  establish  a  sys- 
tem of  organization  to  fix  responsibility  and 
promote  efficiency;  establish  such  positions 
as  may  be  necessary  to  perform  the  business 
of  the  Agency:  define  the  duties  of  such  posi- 
tions; fix  the  rates  of  pay  therefor;  make 
appointments  thereto;  and  require  bonds  to 
be  given  by  the  Incumbents  of  such  of  the 
said  positions  as  the  Board,  in  Its  discretion, 
may  determine,  and  the  Board  may  make 
provisions  for  the  payment  by  the  Agency  of 
the  premiums  for  such  bonds  for  such  periods 
as  the  Board  may  consider  desirable.  The 
Board  shall  establish  a  personnel  system  to- 
dependent  of  the  Federal  civil  service  system 


and  tbe  personnel  systems  governing  empipy- 
ment  in  the  municipal  government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 


TBANSrXB  or  MASS  TBANSrr  BXm  BTBTXM  OB 
BT8TXMB  TO  THX  WASHINOTON  MXTKOPOLITAN 
f-nwA   TBANSrr   AUTHOBTTT 

Sxc  306.  Whenever  the  Wasbtogton  Metro- 
poUtan  Area  Transit  Authority  determtoes  It 
has  tbe  power  to  acqvUre  and  operate,  or  pro- 
vide for  the  operation  of  a  mass  transit  bus 
system,  tbe  DUtrlct  of  Columbia  Transit 
>iency  shall,  wltbto  sixty  days  after  a  re- 
quest therefor  is  made  by  the  Authority, 
transfer  to  It  any  mass  transit  bus  system 
theretofore  acquired  by  the  Agency.  Any  such 
transfer  should  provide  for  assumpUon  by 
tbe  Authority  of  the  labor  cohtract  or  con- 
tracts of  tbe  Agency. 

UdNXMT  DOMAIN 

Sxc  307.  (a)  Tbe  Agency  shall  have  tbe 
power  to  acquire  by  condemnation,  whenever 
m  Its  opinion  It  is  necessary  or  advantageous 
to  the  Agency  to  do  so.  the  capital  stock  of 
any  private  transit  company  or  any  real 
and  personal  property,  or  any  toterest  there- 
to necessary  or  useful  for  the  transit  sys- 
tem, except  property  owned  by  the  United 
States,  by  a  State,  or  any  poUtlcal  subdivi- 
Elon  thereof,  whenever  such  property  Cannot 
be  acquired  by  negotiated  purchase  at  a  price 
satisfactory  to  the  Agency.  .„„...* 

(b)  Proceedtogs  for  the  condemnation  of 
property  In  the  District  of  Columbia  shall 
be  instituted  and  maintained  under  the  Act 
of  December  23,  1963   (77  SUt.  577,  section 
16-1861-1368   of   the   District   of   Columbia 
Code).   Proceedtogs    for   the   condemnation 
of  property  located  elsewhere  shall  be  iusti- 
tuted   and   maintained.   If   appUcable,  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Augiist 
1    1888   as  amended  (26  Stat.  367;  40  U.S.C. 
257)  and  the  Act  of  June  25,  1948  (62  Stat. 
936   and  937;    28  VS.C.  1358  and   1403)    or 
any  other  applicable  Act:  Provided,  however. 
That  If  there  Is  no  appUcable  Federal  law. 
condemnation  proceedtogs  shaU  be  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provUlons  of  tbe  State 
law  in  which  the  property  Is  located  govem- 
tog  condemnation  by  the  highway  agency 
of  such   State.   Whenever  the   words   "real 
property,"     "realty."     "land,"     "easement," 
"rlrtit-of-way,"  or  words  of  similar  meaning 
are  used  to  any  applicable  Federal  or  State 
law  relating  to  proced\ire,  jurisdiction,  and 
venue,  they  shall  be  deemed,  for  the  purposes 
of  this  title,  to  toclude  any  personal  property 
authorized  to  be  acquired  hereunder. 
TITLE  in 


LABOR  POLICT 

Sec    301.  The  rights,  benefits,  and  other 
employee   protective   conditions   and  reme- 
dies  of  section   13(c)    of  the  Urban   Mms 
Transportation  Act  of  1964,  as  amended  (49 
use    1609(c)).  as  determtoed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor,  shall  apply  to  the  opera- 
tlon  by  the  Agency  or  the  Authority  of  any 
mass  transit  faciUtles  owned  or  controUed 
by  them  and  to  any  contract  or  other  ar- 
rangement for  the  operation  of  such  transit 
facilities.  Whenever  the  Agency  or  Authority 
shall  operate  any  transit  facility  or  enter  into 
any  contractual  or  other  arrangements  for 
the  operation  of  such  transit  faclUty,  the 
Agency   or   Authority  shall   extend   to  em- 
ployees or  affected  mass  transportation  sys- 
tems first  opportunity  for  transfer  appoint- 
ment as  employees  of  the  Agency  or  Author- 
ity in  accordance  with  seniority,  to  any  non- 
supervisory  job  to  respect  to  such  operations 
for  which  they  can  qualify  after  a  reason- 
able training  period.  Such  employment  shall 
not  result  In  any  worsening  of  the  employ- 
ee's position  to  his  former  employment  nor 
any  loss  of  wages,  hours,  working  oondlUons, 
seniority,  fringe  benefits  and  rights  and  priv- 
ileges pertaining  thereto. 
Sxc.  302.  The  Agency  and  Authority  shau 


deal  with  and  enter  toto  written  contracts 
with  employees  as  defined  to  section  152  of 
title   29,  United  States  Code,  through  ac- 
credited represenUtlves  of  such  employees 
or  reprcsentatlvee  of  any  labor  organization 
authorized  to  act  for  such  employees  con- 
cemtog  wages,  salaries,  hours,  working  con- 
ditions, and  pension  or  retirement  provisions. 
Sxc.  303.  In  case  of  any  labor  dispute  to- 
volving  the  Agency  or  Authority  and  such 
employees  where  coUectlve  bargatotog  does 
not  result  to  agreement,  the  Agency  or  Au- 
thority shall  submit  such  dispute  to  arbi- 
tration by  a  board  composed  of  three  per- 
sons, one  appototed  by  the  Agency  or  Au- 
thority, one  appointed  by  the  labor  organi- 
zation  representing   the   employees,   and   a 
third  member  to   be   agreed   upon  by  tbe 
labor  organization  and  the  Agency  or  Au- 
thority. The   member  agreed  upon  by  tbe 
labor  organization  and  the  Agency  or  Au- 
thority shall  act  as  chairman  of  the  board. 
The  determination  of  the  majority  of  tbe 
board  of  arbitration,  thus  established  shaU 
l>e  final  and  bindtog  on  aU  matters  to  dis- 
pute. If  after  a  period  of  ten  days  from  tbe 
date  of  the  appototment  of  the  two  arbitra- 
tors representing  the  Agency  or  Authority 
and  the  labor  organization,  the  third  arbi- 
trator has  not   been   selected,  then  either 
arbitrator  may  request  the  Federal  Mediation 
and  ConclUatlon  Service  to  fumlsh  a  list  of 
five  persons  from  which  the  third  arbitrator 
ShaU  be  selected.  The  arbitrators  appointed 
by  the  Agency  or  Authority  and  tbe  labor 
organization,  promptly  after  the  receipt  of 
such  list,  shall  determtoe  by  lot  the  order 
of    elimination,   and   thereafter   each.^baU 
in  that  order  alternately  eliminate  one  hame 
untu  only  one  name  remains.  The  rer 
ing  person  on  the  list  shaU  be  the 
arbitrator.  The  term  "labor  dispute"  shaU 
be  broadly  construed  and  shall  toclude  any 
controversy  concemtog  wages,  salaries,  hours, 
working    conditions,    or    benefits    tocluding 
health  and  welfare,  sick  leave,  insurance  or 
pension   or   retirement   provisions   but   not 
limited  thereto,  and  tocluding  any  contro- 
versy concerning  any  differences  or  questions 
that  may  arise  between  the  parties  toclud- 
tog  but  not  limited  to,  the  making  or  mato- 
talntog  of  coUectlve-bargalntog  agreements, 
the  term  to  be  tocluded  In  such  agreements, 
and  the  toterpretatlon  or  application  of  such 
coUective-bargalnlng    agreements    and    any 
grievance  that  may  arise  and  questions  con- 
cerning represenUtlon.  Each  party  shaU  pay 
one-half  of  the  expenses  of  such  arbitration. 
Sxc.  304.  The  Agency  and  Authority  are 
hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  estab- 
lish and  matotato  *<^tem  of  pensions  and 
retirement  benefits  fol^uch  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Agency  of^uthortty  as  may  be 
designated  or  described  DF  resolution  of  the 
Agency  or  Authority;  to  fl\  the  terms  of  and 
restrictions  on  admission  tAsuch  system  and 
the  classifications  therein;^ to  provide  that 
persons  eUglble  for  admission  in  such  pen- 
sion system  shall  not  be  eligible  for  admis- 
sion to,  or  receive  any  benefits  from,  any  other 
pension  system  (except  social  security  bene- 
fits), which  18  nnancea  or  funded,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  directly  or  todirectly  by  funds 
paid  or  appropriated  by  the  Agency  or  Au- 
thority to  such  other  pension  system;  and  to 
provide   to   connection   with   such   pension 
system,  a  system  of  benefits  payable  to  tbe 
beneficiaries  and  dependents  of  any  partic- 
ipant in  such  pension  system  after  the  death 
of  such  participant  (whether  accidental  or 
otherwise,  whether  occurring  to  the  actual 
performance  of  duty  or  otherwise,  or  both) 
subject  to  such  exceptions,  conditions,  re- 
strictions and  classifications  as  may  be  pro- 
vided by  resolution  of  the  Agency  or  Au- 
thority.  Such  pension  system  shall   be  fi- 
nanced or  funded  by  such  means  and  In  such 
manner  as  may  be  determtoed  by  the  Agency 
or   AutbOTlty   to   be   economlcaUy   feasible. 
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Unless  the  Agency  or  Authority  shall  other- 
wise determine,  no  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Agency  or  Authority  and  no  beneficiary  or  de- 
pendent of  any  such  officer  or  employee  shall 
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payments  tbe  Commissioner  shall  seek  the 
advice  and  recommendations  of — 

(1)  the  Washington  MetropoUtan  Area 
Transit  Commission  concerning  Just  and  rea- 
annahlA    farps     fln.inrlnir    at    huR    OD«ratlons. 


and  such  amounts  so  advanced  shall  be  re- 
imbursed to  the  Treasury  out  of  sums  con- 
tributed or  appropriated  pursuant  to  section 
404  hereof. 
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swer  to  the  mounting  crisis  in  bus  mass 
transit  in  the  Washington  area. 

The  legislation  recommended  by  your 
committee  was  formulated  in  the  spring 


Mr.  EAGLETON.  $23.8  million. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Was  purchased  for  $13 
million,  and  the  only  money  that  changed 
hands  was  less  than  a  half  million  dollars. 


company  Is  imder  an  ultimatum  from  its 
drivers  to  make  up  deficiencies  in  its  em- 
ployee pension  and  Ijealth  and  welfare 
funds  or  face  a  possible  strike  vote  on 
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Unless  the  Agency  or  Authority  shall  other- 
wise determine,  no  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Agency  or  Authority  and  no  beneficiary  or  de- 
p>endent  of  any  such  officer  or  employee  shall 
be  eligible  to  receive  any  pension  or  retire- 
ment or  other  benefits  both  from  or  under 
any  such  pension  system  and  from  or  under 
any  pension  or  retirement  system  established 
by  an  acquired  transportation  system  or  es- 
tablished or  provided  for  by  or  under  the  pro- 
visions of  any  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ment between  the  Agency  or  Authority  and 
the  representatives  of  Its  employees. 

Sec.  305  Whenever  the  Agency  or  Au- 
thority acquires  existing  transit  facilities 
from  a  public  or  privately  owned  utility 
either  in  proceeding  by  eminent  domain 
or  otherwise,  the  Agency  or  Authority  shall 
assume  and  observe  all  existing  labor  con- 
tracts and  pension  obligations.  When  the 
Agency  or  Authority  acquires  an  existing 
transportation  syst«n.  all  employees  (ex- 
cept executive  officers)  who  are  necessary 
for  the  operation  thereof  by  the  Agency  or 
Authority  shall  be  transferred  to  and  ap- 
pointed as  employees  of  the  Agency  or  Au- 
thority, subject  to  all  the  rights  and  bene- 
fits of  this  title.  These  employees  shall  be 
given  seniority  credit  and  sick  leave,  vaca- 
tion. Insurance  and  pension  credits  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  records  or  labor  agree- 
ments from  the  acquired  transportation  sys- 
tem. Members  and  beneflclarlea  of  any  pen- 
sion or  retirement  system  or  other  benefits 
established  by  the  acquired  transportation 
system  shall  continue  to  have  rights,  priv- 
ileges, benefits,  obligations  and  status  with 
respect  to  such  established  system.  The 
Agency  or  Authority  shall  assume  the  obli- 
gations of  any  transportation  system  ac- 
quired by  it  with  regard  to  wages,  salaries, 
hours,  working  condltlMis.  sick  leave,  health 
and  welfare  and  pension  or  retirement  pro- 
visions for  employees.  It  shall  assume  the 
provisions  of  any  collective-bargaining  agree- 
ment between  such  acquired  transporta- 
tion system  and  the  representatives  of  Its 
employees.  The  Agency  or  Authority  and  the 
employees,  through  their  representatives  for 
collective-bargaining  purposes,  shall  take 
whatever  action  may  be  necessary  to  have 
pension  trust  funds  presently  under  the 
Joint  control  of  the  acquired  transportation 
system  and  the  participating  employees 
through  their  representatives  trsuisferred  to 
the  trust  fund  to  be  established,  maintained 
and  administered  Jointly  by  the  Agency  or 
the  Authority  and  the  participating  em- 
ployees through  their  representatives.  No 
employee  of  any  acquired  transpKirtatlon  sys- 
tem who  Is  transferred  to  a  position  with  the 
Agency  or  Authority  shall  by  reasonW  such 
transfer  be  placed  in  any  worse  position 
with  respect  to  workmen's  compensation, 
pension,  seniority,  wages,  sick  leave,  vacation, 
health,  and  welfare  Insurance  or  any  other 
benefits  than  he  enjoyed  as  an  employee  of 
such  acquired  transportation  system. 
TTTtJ:  rv— FINANCING 

fTNANCIAL    ASSISTANCZ 

Sec.  401.  (a)  The  Commissioner  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Is  authorized,  within  the 
limit  of  funds  appropriated  therefor,  to  con- 
tract with  the  DC.  Transit  System.  Incorpo- 
rated, or  any  successor  Agency  or  Authority, 
for  the  payment  to  it  of  such  amounts  as  be 
may  deem  appropriate  to  assist  In  maintain- 
ing reasonable  fare  levels  for  residents  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  to  contract  with 
the  Authority  for  the  payment  to  it  of  the 
District's  share  of  the  cost  to  the  Authority 
of  acquiring  buses  and  other  vehicles  which 
may  be  leased  to  the  company  by  the  Au- 
thority. 

(b)  Payments  made  to  the  DC.  Transit 
System.  Incorporated,  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion, shall  be  subject  to  the  following  llmlta- 
tlODs  and  conditions — 

(1)    In  determining  the  amount  of  such 


payments  the  Commissioner  shall  seek  the 
advice  and  recommendations  of — 

(1)  the  Washington  Metropolitan  Area 
Transit  Commission  concerning  Just  and  rea- 
sonable fares,  financing  of  bus  operations, 
and  adequate  levels  of  service  to  the  public: 
and  (11)  the  Washington  Metropolitan  Area 
Transit  Authority  concerning  the  Impact  of 
such  payments  on  the  proposed  rapid  rail 
transit  program  and  upon  public  ownership 
contemplated  by  section  101  of  this  Act. 

(2)  The  contracts  made  with  D.C.  Transit 
System,  Incorporated,  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion, shall  Include  such  terms  and  conditions 
with  respect  to  the  financing  and  operations 
of  D.C.  Transit  System.  Incorporated,  as  may 
be  agreed  to  by  the  Commissioner  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  Washington  Metro- 
politan Area  Transit  Commission  and  D.C. 
Transit  System.  Incorporated. 

(0)  The  Comjulssloner.  for  the  government 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  is  authorized  to 
participate  in  any  program  which  may  be 
available  under  the  provision  of  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964  (78  Stat. 
302). 

(d)  The  Commissioner  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Is  authorized  to  purchase,  either 
from  D.C.  Transit  System,  Incorporated,  or 
from  some  other  company,  buses  and  other 
vehicles  utilized  or  to  be  utilized  by  D.C. 
Transit  System,  Incorporated,  In  the  opera- 
tion of  any  mass  transit  bus  system  owned 
or  controlled  by  it,  and  to  lease  such  buses 
and  other  vehicles  to  DC.  Transit  System, 
Incorporated,  for  an  annual  lease  payment 
which  may  be  less  than  the  current  ^pltal 
cost  to  the  company  of  owning  such  buses 
and  other  vehicles.  The  Commissioner  Is  fur- 
ther authorized  and  directed  to  transfer  own- 
ership of  such  buses  and  other  vehicles  to 
the  Washington  Metropolitan  Area  Transit 
Authority  at  such  time  as  the  Authority  may 
acquire  the  bus  system  or  systems  owned  or 
controlled  by  D.C.  Transit  System.  Incorpo- 
rated, under  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
may  be  agreed  to  by  the  Commissioner  and 
the  Authority. 

(e)  As  a  condition  to  receiving  funds  or 
other  l>enefits  under  this  section,  DC.  Tran- 
sit System,  Incorporated,  shall  first  pay  its 
obligations  to  employee  retirement  and 
health  and  welfare  programs,  and  shall  per- 
mit the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  or  the  Commissioner  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  at  their  request,  to  have  access 
to  aU  books,  records,  and  papers  of  the 
company,  and  to  inspect  any  facility  or  any 
real   or  personal  property  of  the  company. 

(f)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
expire  June  30.  1972. 

ACCEPTANCE    OF   GRANTS 

Sec.  402.  The  District  of  Columbia  Metro- 
politan Area  Transit  Agency  Is  authorized 
to  receive  and  accept  from  the  United  States 
of  America,  any  Federal  Instrumentality  or 
agency  thereof,  the  District  of  Columbia,  or 
any  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof, 
grants  and  contributions  for  or  in  aid  of  the 
acquisition,  construction,  ownership,  oper- 
ation, and  maintenance  of  any  mass  transit 
bus  system,  and  to  receive  and  accept  aid  or 
contributions  from  any  source  of  either 
money,  property,  labor,  or  other  things  of 
value,  to  be  held,  used,  or  applied  only  for  the 
purposes  for  which  such  grants  and  contri- 
butions may  be  nuule. 

TElCPORAaT    ITNANCINO   Or   ACQCrtSRlON 

Sec.  403.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
upon  request  of  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation is  authorized  and  directed  to  advance 
on  the  requisition  of  the  Commissioner  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  out  of  any  money 
in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  not  oth- 
erwise appropriated  such  sums  as  the  said 
Commissioner  may  determine  to  be  neces- 
sary to  temporarily  finance  tbe  acquisition 
of  the  mass  transit  bus  system  or  systems 
contemplated  by  titles  I  and  n  of  this  Act, 


and  such  amounts  so  advanced  shall  be  re- 
imbursed to  the  Treasury  out  of  sums  con- 
tributed or  appropriated  pursuant  to  section 
4(M  hereof. 

APPaOPRIATIONS   AUTHORIZED 

Sec.  404.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
IM  appropriated,  without  fiscal  year  limita- 
tion, such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  titles,  I,  II,  and  IV  of 
this  Act:  Provided,  however.  That  such  sums 
as  are  appropriated  hereunder  shall  be  avail- 
able only  if  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
determines  that  the  Agency  or  Authority 
tuts  agreed  to  undertake  immediate  acquisi- 
tion of  all  private  transit  companies  operat- 
ing regularly  scheduled  bus  transit  service 
over  fixed  routes  In  the  Washington  Metro- 
politan Area  Transit  Zone. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  It  is  the 
intention  of  the  leadership  that  we  have 
the  opening  statement  by  the  manager 
of  the  bill  this  evening.  We  expect  that 
there  will  be  no  further  votes  today. 

Mr.  EAOLETON.  Mr.  President,  S. 
1814,  as  amended  by  the  committee  and 
endorsed  by  the  District  of  Columbia  gov- 
ernment, has  two  principal  purposes:  to 
grant  congressional  consent  to  the  public 
acquisition  and  operation  of  mass  transit 
bus  facilities  in  the  Washington  metro- 
politan area,  and  to  authorize  payments 
by  the  District  of  Columbia  government 
to  assist  in  maintaining  reasonable  bus 
fares  for  District  residents. 

Your  committee  believes  that  this  legis- 
lation is  needed  both  to  protect  the  public 
against  a  sudden  disruption  of  bus  service 
and  to  facilitate  long-range  transporta- 
tion policy  In  the  metropolitan  region. 

The  chronic  financial  crises  besetting 
the  D.C.  Transit  System,  Inc.,  continu- 
ally threaten  to  disrupt  bus  service  In  the 
Washington  metropolitan  area  either 
through  a  drivers'  strike  or  company  in- 
solvency. 

Moreover,  as  the  Metro  rapid  transit 
system  moves  toward  reality,  the  need  to 
coordinate  all  forms  of  mass  transit 
grows  more  apparent.  Within  6  years, 
five  spines  of  the  Metro  system  will  ex- 
tend Into  the  Maryland  and  Virginia 
suburbs,  requiring  a  massive  system  of 
feeder  bus  service  along  new  routes,  on 
new  schedules  matched  to  Metro  routes 
and  timetables,  and  with  a  fare  structure 
Integrated  with  the  Metro  fares.  These 
great  alterations  In  bus  ridership,  service, 
and  fare  structure  argue  most  persua- 
sively for  unification  of  the  Metro  system 
and  the  regional  buslines  in  the  Wash- 
ington area. 

In  authorizing  public  ownership  and 
operation  of  transit  facilities,  however, 
the  committee  does  not  Intend  to  fore- 
close the  possibility  of  continued  private 
ownership  of  these  facilities,  if  a  quali- 
fied buyer  can  be  found.  It  Is  yie  com- 
mittee's view  that  ample  time  will  exist 
between  the  start  of  the  negotiations 
authorized  by  this  bill  and  the  appropri- 
ation of  funds  under  it  for  any  bona  fide 
private  offer  to  be  fully  and  fairly  con- 
sidered. 

The  bill  also  permits  private  opera- 
tion of  publicly  owned  companies  In  any 
case  where  the  public  interest  warrants 
It.  Your  committee  believes,  however, 
that  public  acquisition  of  the  bus  tran- 
sit systems  in  Washington  is  the  only 
permanent,  eCBclent,  and  effective  an- 


swer to  the  mounting  crisis  in  bus  mass 
transit  in  the  Washington  area. 

The  legislation  recommended  by  your 
committee  was  formulated  in  the  spring 
of  1969  in  cooperation  with  the  Distict 
of  Columbia  government,  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  and  the  Washington  Metro- 
politan Area  Transit  Authority  to  meet 
the  continuing  triple-pronged  crisis  in 
Washington  metropolitan  area  bus 
transportation:  rapidly  escalating  fares, 
chronic  near  insolvency  in  the  dominant 
bus  company,  D.C.  Transit,  Inc.,  and 
continued  threats  of  walkout  by  D.C. 
Transit,  Inc.,  drivers  over  massive  de- 
ficiencies by  that  company  in  its  con- 
tract obligations  to  employee  pension 
and  health  trust  funds. 

The  legislation  is  not  opposed  by  smy 
of  the  bus  companies  in  the  metropoli- 
tan area  Included  in  the  bill.  In  fact, 
at  the  request  of  the  two  other  major 
bus  companies  in  the  area,  the  bill  has 
been  broadened  to  permit  their  acquisi- 
tion by  public  agencies  as  well. 

The  stockholders  of  D.C.  Transit,  Inc., 
have  done  well  with  their  investment. 
D.C.  Transit,  Inc.,  purchased  the  assets 
of  the  Capital  Transit  Co.,  then  valued 
at  $23.8  million,  for  $13,500,000,  financed 
by  an  actual  cash  investment  of  $500,000. 
The  balance  was  paid  out  of  cash  on 
hand  in  the  purchased  company  at  the 
time  it  was  acquired  and  from  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sale  of  certain  properties 
owned  by  the  purchased  company,  but 
most  of  the  balance  was  financed  from 
f  arebox  revenues. 

Between  August  1965  and  1966,  stock- 
holders' dividends  on  the  initial  $500,000 
investment  total  $4,390,000.  or  an  830 
percent  actual  paid-out  return  on  the 
original  equity  in  Just  10  years.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  substantial  dividends,  D.C. 
Transit,  Inc.,  and  its  subsidiaries  own  six 
properties,  originally  acquired  by  D.C. 
Transit  from  Capital  Transit  in  1956, 
which,  on  the  basis  of  tax  assessments, 
appear  to  have  a  market  value  of  about 
$5,900,000. 

But  while  the  stockholders  have  pros- 
pered, the  company's  financial  health 
has  declined  and  the  interests  of  the 
riding  pubUc  have  been  jeopardized.  D.C. 
Trtmsit  htis  registered  earning  deficits 
after  deductions  for  interest  every  year 
since  1965. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  am  most  interested 
in  the  details  that  are  being  recounted 
by  my  distinguished  colleague.  Do  I  cor- 
rectly understand  that  each  year  this 
company  was  declaring  dividends  and 
losing  money  at  the  same  time? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  They  were  incurring 
the  dividends  in  the  period  up  through 
1965,  when  they  paid  out  the  sum  of 
$4,390  million,  or,  as  I  said,  an  830  per- 
cent actual  paid  out  return  on  the  orig- 
inal equity  in  the  10  years.  After  it  had 
been  milked  pretty  good,  the  company 
was  not  in  a  position  to  pay  any  divi- 
dends when  it  started  nmnlng  up  its 
deficits  in  1965. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  was  also  interested  in 
the  first  purchase  figure  that  was  men- 
tioned, that  a  company  that  was  worth, 
I  think,  $26  million 


Mr.  EAGLETON.  $23.8  million. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Was  purchased  for  $13 
million,  and  the  only  money  that  changed 
hands  was  less  than  a  half  million  dollars. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  A  half  million  dol- 
lars. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  How  does  one  manage 
that?  That  Is  some  new  type  of  financial 
ledgerdemain,  I  would  suggest. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator. I  fail  to  comprehend  it,  although 
those  are  the  actual  facts  and  figures.  It 
is  one  of  the  greatest  steals  since  the 
Brinks  robbery. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Was  there  any  evidence 
by  someone  before  the  committee  that 
there  was  any  collusion  between  the 
seller  and  the  buyer  at  the  expense  of  the 
traveling  public? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  No,  there  was  no  col- 
lusion. Neither  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia nor  I  were  in  Washington  in  1956, 
but  the  predecessor  of  the  current  op- 
erator was  Mr.  Louis  Wolf  son;  and  Mr. 
Wolfson  was  running  on  some  ill  finan- 
cial times  himself.  The  company  was  in 
rather  rickety  operating  shape.  There  was 
a  great  hue  smd  cry  to  unload  him.  Bills 
were  Introduced  in  Congress  even  back 
then  for  the  Federal  Government  or  the 
District  government  to  take  over  the 
transit  line,  and  one  of  the  bills  passed 
one  of  the  houses.  I  forget  which.  My 
notes  will  soon  reflect. 

Into  this  chaotic  breach  came  Mr.  O. 
Roy  Chalk  with  $500,000  and  picked  him- 
self up  a  $23.8  million  company  in  a 
quasi-distress  sale  situation.  But,  again, 
I  cannot  give  the  Senator  a  very  satis- 
factory answer  as  to  how,  under  even 
the  most  pressing  circumstances,  one 
could  be  so  fortunate  as  to  pick  up  a 
commendable  asset  for  such  a  negligible 
investment  and  then  milk  it  dry.  It  has 
been  a  very  interesting  operation. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  the 
financial  problems  of  D.C.  Transit  came 
to  a  head  in  March,  1969,  when  its  driv- 
ers, members  of  Local  689  of  the  Amalga- 
mated Transit  Union,  threatened  to 
strike  to  force  payment  of  almost  $2  mil- 
lion owed  by  the  company  under  its  con- 
tract obligations  to  the  union  pension 
and  health  and  welfswe  funds.  Only  at 
the  last  minute  was  a  walkout  averted, 
when  D.C.  Transit,  Inc.,  agreed  to  pledge 
certain  properties  of  the  company  to- 
ward satisfaction  of  the  obligations  and 
to  remain  current  in  future  trust  fimd 
payments. 

The  easing  of  the  pension  fund  crisis — 
that  is  the  one  I  am  talking  about,  back 
in  March  of  1969 — removed  the  immedi- 
ate danger  of  a  breakdown  in  District 
bus  service,  but,  in  the  committee's  Judg- 
ment, the  company  remains  in  a  shaky 
financial  state,  subject  to  a  relapse  at 
ex\3  time. 

At  the  time  of  the  Senate  hearing  in 
1969,  the  company's  total  accounts  pay- 
able were  in  excess  of  $3.5  million,  and 
it  was  understood  that  several  creditors 
heMl  placed  the  company  on  a  cash-only 
basis.  Included  in  those  outstanding  ac- 
counts was  $400,000  owed  to  the  District 
Highway  Department  for  track  removal 
work  dating  back  in  some  cases  to  1966. 

As  this  bill  is  being  considered,  the 


company  is  under  an  ultimatum  from  its 
drivers  to  make  up  deficiencies  in  its  em- 
ployee pension  and  ijealth  and  welfare 
funds  or  face  a  possible  strike  vote  on 
April  26. 

I  want  to  make  clear  that  the  commit- 
tee Is  not  reacting  to  this  strike  threat, 
although  it  is  certainly  a  factor  in  the 
committee's  overall  assessment  of  the 
company's  stability.  The  proposed  legisla- 
tion has  been  under  consideration  by  the 
committee  for  more  than  1  year,  and  it  is 
the  result  of  very  careful  study,  negotia- 
tion, and  deliberation.  It  is  addressed  not 
to  any  specific  crisis  of  the  moment  but 
to  a  long-range  deteriorating  situation 
that  involves  significant  public  and  Fed- 
eral interests. 

The  compact  amendments  embodied  In 
this  bill  have  been  approved  by  the  Vir- 
ginia Legislature  at  its  most  recent  ses- 
sion. However,  the  Maryland  Legislature 
has  not  yet  acted  on  these  proposed 
changes,  although  it  is  imderstood  that 
a  majority  of  the  legislators  from  the 
affected  coimties.  Prince  Georges  and 
Montgomery,  support  the  changes. 

Anticipating  that  a  transit  crisis  could 
occur  after  enactment  of  this  bill,  but  be- 
fore the  Maryland  Legislature  can  meet 
next    year    to    consider    the    compact 
changes,  the  committee  has  Included  in 
the  bill  provisions  for  a  public  corpora- 
tion in  the  District  of  Columbia  govern- 
ment to  acquire  bus  companies  on  an 
interim  basis  before  the  Metro  Authority 
is  legally  authorized  by  action  of  the 
Maryland  Legislature  to  own  and  operate 
mass  transit  facilities.  When  this  occurs, 
the  bill  provides  for  an  automatic  trans- 
fer of  the  transit  facilities  from  the  tem- 
porary agencies  to  the  Metro  Authority. 
Mr.  President,  the  conunlttee  believes 
that  by  permitting,  but  not  requiring,  the 
Metro  Authority  to  acquire  and  operate 
mass  transit  facilities  where  the  public 
interest  warrants,  the  maximum  possible 
fiexibility,  efficiency,  and  rationality  can 
be  achieved  in  mass  transit  service  for  the 
citizens  of  the  Washington  metropolitan 
area.  The  declining  financial  condition  of 
bus  companies  in  the  Washington  area, 
the  constantly  increasing  fares,  and  the 
chronic  financial  crises  of  D.C.  Transit 
and  its  subsidiary  promise  a  bleak  future 
for  bus  transit  in  the  Washington  area 
unless  the  proposed  legislation  is  enacted. 
Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MURPHY.  May  I  ask  the  Senator, 
earlier  in  his  remarks,  should  the  bill 
be  passed,  would  it  not  include  the  possi- 
bility of  another  operator  or  several  op- 
erators entering  into  the  field  and  bid- 
(ing  for  the  operating   rights  of  the 
transit  system  in  Washington;  is  that 
correct? 
Mr.  EAGLETON.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  MURPHY.  Is  there  anything  in 
the  bill  that  provides  guidelines,  or  sets 
up  conditions  under  which  the  bids  might 
be  received  or  accepted? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  No;  because  of  the 
negotiations  between  the  two  private 
parties — to  wit,  the  current  owner  of 
D.C.  Transit,  Inc.,  Mr.  Chalk,  and  any 
potential  buyer  who  might  wish  to  pur- 
chase it.  To  be  more  specific,  I  do  not 
think  I  am  at  liberty  to  divulge  the  name, 
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but  It  was  some  time  during  the  latter 
pert  of  the  calendar  year  of  1969  that  a 
verv  knowledgeable  gentleman  in  transit 


presently  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  to 
be  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff. 


Naval  District,  at  Norfolk,  Va.  I  know 
that  the  people  of  Virginia  join  me  In 
congratulating  him  upon  his  appolnt- 
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but  It  was  some  time  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  calendar  year  of  1969  that  a 
very  knowledgeable  gentleman  In  transit 
operations  paid  me  a  visit,  and  I  think 
to  all  the  other  members  of  the  District 
of  Colimibia  Committee,  to  discuss  tran- 
sit problems  here.  He  had  the  view  of 
putting  together  a  group  and  then  enter- 
ing into  negotiations  or  "discussion." 
which  would  be  a  more  apt  term.  I  be- 
lieve, with  Mr.  Chalk  for  the  potential 
purchase  of  the  D.C.  Transit.  Inc.  The 
gentleman  was  a  very  fine  person  to  my 
knowledge  and  he  spent  a  couple  of  hours 
In  my  office  and,  as  I  say,  presumably 
with  other  members  of  the  District  of 
Colxmibia  CommAtee.  I  have  not  heard 
from  him  since. 

Bflr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President  (Mr. 
HUGHZS> ,  in  the  event  of  public  manage- 
ment or  public  ownership  which  Is  in- 
vested in  the  bill  should  it  take  over,  and 
subsequent  to  that,  would  there  be  any 
possibility,  or  has  there  been  any  con- 
sideration setting  up  considerations  un- 
der which  a  private  party  might  bid 
later  on  for  the  management  of  the 
company? 

Mr.  EAQLETON.  The  way  the  bill  was 
written,  the  committee  put  up  the  final 
condemnation  process  almost  up  to  the 
very  minute  the  case  was  submitted  to  a 
Jury  and  the  jury  was  out  deliberating 
on  the  final  award.  There  could  be  pri- 
vate negotiations  and  disciissions  take 
place  between  outside  groups  that  might 
wish  to  take  it  over,  and  if  that  group 
looks  promising  and  to  have  a  potential 
to  run  the  metropolitan  transit  system, 
the  condemnation  procedures  could  be 
dropped  or  abated  at  that  time. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
and  sincerely  hope  that  if  these  proce- 
dures move  forward,  there  will  be  sc»ne 
consideration  and  some  way  found  to 
clean  up  the  emissions  from  the  exhausts 
of  the  buses  here  in  the  District. 

I  guess  I  am  as  sensitive  to  the  matter 
of  air  pollution  as  anyone.  I  must  say, 
coming  to  work  in  the  morning,  the 
buses  in  Washington  seem  to  smoke  it 
up  about  as  badly  as  any  I  have  ever 
seen.  I  would  hope  that  somewhere  along 
the  line  we  consider  taking  up  that  mat- 
ter, too. 

Of  course,  as  everyone  knows,  the  mat- 
ter of  smog  Is  important  to  my  hometown 
of  Los  Angeles,  but  if  we  keep  It  up  here 
and  allow  pollution  to  permeate  Wash- 
ington, it  will  be  very  soon  as  important 
a  matter  in  Washington,  D.C,  as  well. 
So  that  I  hope,  in  some  way,  we  can  is- 
sue Instructions  that  wiU  be  given  to  the 
new  management  as  they  look  into  this 
new  aspect.  I  would  be  glad  to  advise 
them.  I  am  getting  to  be  a  bit  of  an  ex- 
pert on  the  matter  of  smog. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  thank  the  dlstin- 
g\iished  Senator  from  California  for  his 
apt  observations. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OP  APPOINTMENT 
OP  ADM.  THOMAS  H.  MOORER  TO 
BE  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  JOINT 
CHIEFS  OF  STAFF 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Blr.  President,  the  White 
House  has  announced  today  the  ap- 
pointment of  Adm.  Thomas  H.  Moorer, 


I 


presently  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  to 
be  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  congratulate 
Admiral  Moorer  and  to  commend  the 
President  on  this  wise  choice. 

Admiral  Moorer  is  a  native  of  my  own 
State  of  Alabama. 

Alabama  and  the  Nation  are  proud  of 
Admiral  Moorer  and  his  brilliant  naval 
career. 

Admiral  Moorer  was  bom  in  south 
Alabama,  in  Lowndes  County,  in  the 
small  to«-n  of  Mount  Willing,  a  town  of 
some  250  citizens.  He  went  to  prepara- 
tory school  at  Cloverdale  High  School  in 
Montgomery,  Ala.,  where  he  graduated 
as  the  valedictorian  of  his  class,  from 
there  going  on  to  the  Naval  Academy  at 
Annapolis,  and  then  on  to  his  brilliant 
career  in  the  Navy. 

His  home  now  ts  in  Eufaula,  Ala., 
where  he  is  regarded  as  the  chief  citizen 
of  that  fine  and  fair  city. 

I  do  not  know  what  Admiral  Moorer's 
political  philosophy  is.  Certainly  I  do 
not  know  whether  he  woiild  be  consid- 
ered a  strict  constructionist  of  the  Con- 
stitution. He  probably  never  stopped  to 
consider  whether  he  was  or  not.  His  phi- 
losophy unquestionably  is  one  of  loyalty 
to  the  military  services,  loyalty  to  his 
country,  and  loyalty  to  his  Commander 
in  Chief.  As  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  he  will  render  outstand- 
ing service  in  advising  with  the  other 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  In  advising  with  the 
President  of  the  United  States  in  mat- 
ters of  military  planning  and  military 
strategy. 

Mr.  TYDINGS  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  yield? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  should  like  to  take 
this  occasion  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alabama  upon  the  announcement 
of  the  appointment  of  Adm.  Thomas  H. 
Moorer  to  be  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff. 

I  concur  in  all  his  remarks  about  this 
splendid,  career  naval  officer. 

It  was  my  pleasure  to  be  present  at  the 
installation  of  Admiral  Moorer  when  he 
became  commander-in-chief  of  the 
Pacific  fleet  In  Hawaii  in  1964. 1  had  oc- 
casion to  get  to  know  him  at  that  time, 
and  my  admiration  for  him  has  increased 
over  the  years. 

I  certainly  applaud  the  selection  by  the 
President  of  Admiral  Moorer  In  these 
very  serious  times  to  be  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  for  permitting  me  to 
make  these  remarks  at  this  point. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  yield? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SPONG.  I  would  also  like  to  asso- 
ciate myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
Senator  from  Alabama.  I  shoiild  like  to 
congratiilate  Admiral  Moorer  upon  his 
appointment  and  commend  President 
Nixon  for  making  it. 

Admiral  Moorer,  as  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  has  said,  has  had  a  distin- 
guished naval  career.  Some  of  his  years 
of  naval  service  were  spent  in  the  Fifth 


Naval  District,  at  Norfolk.  Va.  I  know 
that  the  people  of  Virginia  join  me  in 
congratulating  him  upon  his  appoint- 
ment. The  country  will  benefit  from  the 
fine  service  that  he  will  render. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Alabama  for 
yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia. 

Paraphrasing  Kipling.  Admiral  Moorer 
can  walk  with  the  world's  leaders  nor  lose 
the  common  touch. 

Certainly  he  is  a  down  to  earth  person, 
level  headed  with  his  feet  squarely  on 
the  ground.  'Hie  talents,  the  abilities,  the 
zeal,  the  dedication,  and  the  determina- 
tion that  he  brings  to  this  new  assign- 
ment will  assure  him  of  a  great  place  In 
the  annals  of  this  country. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  possible  to 
get  the  admiral  out  of  Alabama,  but  we 
caimot  get  the  Alabama  out  of  the  ad- 
miral. He  does  take — and  we  love  him  for 
it — a  great  interest  in  his  home  State.  He 
considers  himself  to  be  an  American  first 
but  an  Alabamian  second. 

He  takes  great  interest  in  our  civic 
activities,  our  patriotic  celebrations,  our 
philanthropic  activities,  and,  in  general, 
is  a  great  Alabamian.  a  great  American. 

Once  again,  speaking  for  the  people  of 
Alabama.  I  express  our  great  pride  and 
our  love  for  Admiral  Moorer  and  our  ad- 
miration for  his  outstanding  career. 

I  commend  him  on  this  additional 
honor  that  has  come  to  him  at  this  time. 

Due  to  his  eminent  qualifications  for 
the  position  of  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff.  I  predict  his  early  con- 
firmation by  the  Senate  by  a  unanimous 
vote. 

ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR BELLMON  TOMORROW 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  following  dis- 
position of  the  reading  of  the  Journal  on 
tomorrow,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Bellmon)  be  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  THE  TRANSACTION  OP 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS  TO- 
MORROW 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bblluon)  ,  there  be  a  pe- 
riod for  the  transaction  of  routine  morn- 
ing business  with  the  usual  3  minute 
limitation  on  speeches  and  that  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business,  the 
Chair  lay  the  unfinished  business  before 
the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORITY  TO  SIGN  DULY  EN- 
ROLLED BILLS  AND  TO  RECEIVE 
MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE  OP 
REPRESENTATIVES 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Acting  Pres- 
ident pro  tempore  be  authorized  to  sign 
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duly  enrolled  bills  during  the  adjourn- 
ment today  and  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  be  authorized  to  receive 
messages  from  the  House  of  Representa- 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

THE  RUNOFF  PROVISIONS  OP  SHM- 
ATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  1  NEED 
MODIFICATION 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  the  con- 
stitutional amendment  providing  for  the 
direct  election  of  the  President  (S.J.  Res. 
1)  is  designed  to  remedy  a  number  of 
specific  problems  found  in  the  present 
electoral  college  system.  These  difficul- 
ties, when  added  together,  have  led  to  a 
questioning  of  the  rationality  and  le- 
gitimacy of  our  method  of  electing  Presi- 
dents and.  in  1968.  raised  the  threat  of 
a  major  coiistltutional  crisis. 

By  providing  for  a  direct  popular  elec- 
tion. Senate  Joint  Resolution  1  elimi- 
nated the  following  faults  of  our  present 
system: 

First.  The  lack  of  legitimacy  of  a  sys- 
tem in  which  a  candidate  with  a  plurality 
or  majority  could  lose  an  election  to  a 
rival  with  an  electoral  majority. 

Second.  The  alleged  bias  toward  very 
big  States  because  of  the  imit  rule  of 
State  electors,  and  toward  very  small 
States  because  of  the  three-elector  mini- 
mimi  peft  State. 

Third.  The  exaggerated  majority  in 
the  electoral  college,  as  compared  to 
popular  vote  totals,  giving  a  close  win- 
ner an  inflated  victory. 

Fourth.  The  problem  of  the  faithless 

elector.  _,  ^  ^ 

Fifth.  The  unequal  weight  accorded  to 
voters  in  different  sized  States. 

Sixth.  The  general  irrationality  and 
antlmajoritarian  aspects  of  this  archaic 
institution  which  are  difficult  to  justify 
in  resisoned  debate. 

Because  of  these  major  Improvements 
in  our  key  election  provisions  of  the  Con- 
stitution. I  am  a  strong  supporter  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  1,  and  I  want  to 
congratulate  Senator  Bayh  on  the  out- 
standing job  he  has  done  in  bringing 
this  desperately  needed  reform  so  close 
to  final  enactment. 

THX    THntD-PABTT     PBOBUlM     VtmtM    TBX 
ELXCTOKAI.   COLLXCK 


However,  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1 
does  not  eliminate  the  electoral  college's 
most    glaring    and    threatening    weak- 
ness—the possibility  of  crisis  due  to  a 
third-party  candidacy.  Under  the  elec- 
toral college,  third-party  candidates  are 
generally  discouraged  from  running  for 
the  Presidency  because  of  the  unit  rule: 
imless  a  splinter  party  leader  can  receive 
a  majority  of  votes  In  a  State,  he  will  not 
receive  any  electoral  college  votes.  This 
*  unit  rule  has  thus  successfully  discour- 
aged ideological  third  parties.  Regional 
candidates,    also,    are    presented    with 
significant  barriers,  although  these  bar- 
riers are  only  of  national  scope.  At  the 
regional  level,  candidates  such  as  Wal- 
lace can  attract   State  majorities  and 
break    into   the    electoral   college;    yet 
chances  of  obtaining  an  ultimate  major- 


ity In  the  electoral  college  from  such  a 
base  remain  slim.  The  prospect  of  even- 
tual failure  serves  to  chaimel  votes  away 
from  this  type  of  candidate  to  second 
choice  candidates  because  It  becomes 
clear  to  the  average  third-party  voter 
that  his  vote  wUl  be  wasted  if  he  votes 
for  his  first  prefeience. 

Yet  In  spite  of  the  existing  institution- 
al barriers  to  third  parties,  the  prospect 
of  continued  third-  and   fourth-party 
candidacies  continues.  This  is  a  function 
of  the  "spoUer"  role  that  a  third-party 
candidate  can  play.  Under  our  electoral 
college,  a  third-party  candidate  has  no 
effect  upon  the  election  outcome  unless 
he  can  deny  an  electoral  college  major- 
ity to  the  election  winners.  Because  of 
the  peculiarities  of  the  electoral  college, 
this  Is  a  real  possibility  for  sectional 
candidates.  The  possibility  of  trigger- 
ing the  unknown  and  awkward  proce- 
dures of  selecting  the  President  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  Is  enough  of 
a    threat    to    any    regular    candidate's 
chance  of  victory  and  to  the  legitimacy 
of  the  entire  election  process,  that  the 
third-party  candidate  has  extraordinary 
bargaining  leverage.  A  refusal  to  deal 
with  the  outsider  can  mean  defeat  and/ 
or  crisis  for  the  regular  party  candidates 
and   the  certainty   of   more   wholesale 
political  bargaining  In  the  House. 

Thus  under  the  present  electoral  col- 
lege system,  the  mechanism  of  resorting 
to  a  House  election,  when  the  electoral 
college  fails  to  produce  a  majority,  Is 
enough  of  an  incentive  to  create  mean- 
ingful third-party  challenges  and  the 
threat  of  a  constitutional  crisis,  in  spite 
of  the  inhibiting  unit  rule  of  the  States. 

THE  THIBD-PAltTY    PBOBLXM    TTNDKB   THB   DIRECT 
ELECTION  PIAK 

The  provisions  of  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 1.  although  otherwise  laudatory, 
create  the  very  same  problem  of  an  In- 
centive for  third-party  candidacies.  In 
this  case  the  trigger  device  is  the  40- 
percent  pluraUty  required  for  direct  elec- 
tion. A  candidate  outside  the  two  regu- 
lar parties  need  only  approach  20  percent 
of  the  popular  vote  in  order  to  reach  a 
strong  bargaining  position.  This  incen- 
tive would  apply  to  Ideological  as  well 
as  to  regional  candidates  because  there  is 
no  unit  rule  under  the  direct  election 
scheme.  The  20  percent  figure  becomes 
very  much  in  reach  of  splinter  parties 
when  more  than  one  outsider  is  running. 
The  prospect  of  two  candidates,  one 
regional  and  one  Ideological,  amassing  20 
percent  of  the  vote  amongst  them  is 
quite  realistic  in  the  near  future  of 
American  politics. 

Under  the  direct  election  plan,  the  op- 
portimity  for  crude  political  bargaining 
and  threats  are  as  available  as  under  the 
electoral  college.  In  both,  an  outsider  can 
offer  to  withdraw  immediately  preceding 
the  election  and  attempt  to  swing  his  fol- 
lowers toward  a  would-be  victor  In  re- 
turn for  a  significant  political  conces- 
sion. While  the  haunting  threat  of  a 
debacle  in  the  House  does  not  offer  itself 
under  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1.  the 
maneuvering  and  dealing  in  a  nmoff  race 
of  the  two  surviving  candidates  would 
certainly  be  intense  as  they  desperately 


wooed  the  disappointed  followers  of  the 
third-party  candidates.  If  experience  im- 
der  the  French  electoral  system  is  any 
guide,  the  runoff  makes  the  first  election 
a  test  of  bargaining  strength,  leads  to  a 
further  ideological  hardening,  and 
creates  cm  atmosphere  of  shameless  deals 
preceding  the  nuioff.  Given  the  fact 
that  this  kind  of  bargaining  would  take 
place  under  conditions  of  division  and 
disappointment — it  would  be  used  only  If 
no  candidate  has  amassed  40  percent  of 
the  vote — cynical  political  moves  might 
in  themselves  lead  to  a  crisis  of  respect 
and  legitimacy  in  the  selection  of  the 
President. 

It  would  appear  that  this  incentive  to 
use  the  40 -percent  trigger  and  nmoff  Is 
just  as  grreat  as  is  the  present  temptation 
to  deny  an  electoral  college  majority  and 
go  to  the  House.  However,  under  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  1,  the  initial  restraint 
of  the  States'  unit  rule  is  absent.  Thus, 
the  direct  election  amendment  will  in- 
crease the  attractiveness  of  third-party 
Presidential  candidacies.  If  present  polit- 
ical trends  continue.  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 1  will  bring  a  constitutional  crisis 
closer  to  reality. 

THE   EFTECTS    OF   PASTT   rSACKSNTATION 

Presidential  election  systems  do  not 
cause  splinter  parties,  they  merely  ea- 
courage  or  discourage  them.  It  is  the  un- 
derlying problems  and  conflicts  in  our 
society  which  create  new  parties  and 
political  movements.  As  our  Nation  con- 
tinues to  feel  the  effects  of  both  major 
domestic  and  foreign  crises,  it  will  no 
doubt  experience  greater  pressure  for 
splinter  party  groups.  This  is  a  function 
of  the  deep  (Uvlsicms  in  our  society  that 
have  finally  emerged  and  burst  Into  the 
political  area. 

In  part,  this  trend  of  political  frag- 
mentation reflects  the  increase  in 
ideological  and  rigid  political  doctrines 
that  threaten  to  drive  the  traditional 
American  pragmatism  smd  compromise 
into  the  past.  No  doubt  the  general  po- 
liticlzation  of  issues  in  our  society  draws 
into  the  political  fray  fringe  groups  that 
previously  suffered  silently  or  remained 
dormant  without  hope  of  change.  Per- 
haijs  the  widespread  frustration  and 
malaise  in  the  Nation  pliis  a  feeling  of  in- 
ability to  influence  the  events  that  shape 
our  destiny,  drives  concerned  groups  into 
strong  political  movements.  Certainly 
there  is  little  hope  in  the  next  few  dec- 
ades that  the  major  schisms  and  prob- 
lems that  confront  our  society  will  dis- 
appear ;  it  is  more  likely  that  our  political 
parties  will  be  the  ones  to  vsmlsh. 

For  many,  substantial  weakening  of 
the  two-party  system  would  be  a  serious, 
if  not  crippl^  blow  to  the  functioning 
of  the  American  political  process.  A 
stable  dual  party  structure  serves  many 
vital  tasks  of  our  democracy.  Two  strong 
parties  are  essential  to  maintain  the 
competition  for  office  amongst  leaders 
that  provides  the  honesty  and  inno^- 
tlon  in  American  politics.  Two  stable 
parties  provide  the  continuity  of  pro- 
gram needed  to  accomplish  major 
change  in  a  relatively  slow  moving  po- 
litical process.  Most  Important,  with  obly 
two  parties,  there  is  a  need  to  create  a 
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real  majority  or  large  plurality  for  elec- 
toral victory.  This  fact  requires  that  each 
oartv  orovide  a  political  program  that 


THE  PBOBLEM  OP  LECmMACT 


number  of  vot«s  oertlfled  [a  runoff  flection 

^»Ube  held  between  the  two  pairs  of  person*         gome  have  pointed  out  that  any  use  of 

^^'5i?5  "  ^5?A*?_ '°'.i^^.^!.°J.*e?.Ji^     the  discredit^  electoral  college  system 
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brilliant  reform  of  our  antiquated  elec- 
toral college  system. 


Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  correspondence  with  the 
President,  and  my  communications  to 
«^v.o  naanfioe  hn.vinff  restmnslblllty  to  re- 


in order  t»  f  amlUarlze  you  with  the  Pfject 
I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  a  summary  of  the 
protect  provided  by  representatives  of  tne 
Corps  of  Engineers  at  hearings  September  17 
\^fr^  thB   Ri»nate  Subcommittee  on  Flooa 
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real  majority  or  large  pliirallty  for  elec- 
toral victory.  This  fact  requires  that  each 
party  provide  a  political  program  that 
attracts  a  broad  spectnim  of  voters. 

Thus  in  a  two-party  system,  the  par- 
ties are  forced  to  create  programs  that 
satisfy  a  broad  range  of  groups  and  in- 
terests. In  the  United  States,  the  two 
major  political  parties  have  become  the 
central  institutions  for  moderating  and 
resolving  conflicts  in  our  society.  Our 
conventions,  fault-ridden  as  they  may 
be,  and  party  machinery  serve  to  miti- 
gate and  lessen  the  divisions  of  the  Na- 
tion. Without  these  institutions,  the 
whole  burden  of  resolving  conflict  would 
be  thrust  into  the  legislature.  Under  a 
multiparty  system  dogmatic  ideology 
would  flourish  and  compromise  disap- 
pear. Executive  leadership  would  be  dif- 
ficult because  there  would  be  no  institu- 
tion to  aggregate  enough  political  sup- 
port to  form  a  majority  President.  If  the 
example  of  modem  European  parliamen- 
tary systems  is  of  any  relevance,  multi- 
party government  means  bitter  conflict 
and  governmental  immobility. 

Of  course,  ours  is  a  socie^  that  is  in 
desperate  need  of  change  and  Innovation 
of  its  policies  and  institutions.  Many  be- 
lieve that  the  two-party  system  and 
barriers  to  third  peurties  have  impeded 
these  needed  reforms.  However,  histori- 
cal precedent  seems  convincing  that  re- 
form, if  it  is  to  be  successful,  is  best 
directed  within  a  major  party.  Only  the 
major  parties  offer  the  strength  of  broad 
support  and  the  structure  of  continuity 
that  is  a  prerequisite  for  meaningful 
change.  This  is  not  to  say,  however,  that 
the  parties  do  not  require  major  internal 
reform  in  order  to  allow  change  and 
challenge  from  within. 

It  is  difScult  to  gather  the  support  of 
large  and  differing  groups  in  any  party 
for  significant  change;  but  this  is  the 
cost  of  governing  by  consent  rather  than 
decree.  The  only  other  alternative  In 
such  a  diverse  society  as  ours  is  political 
fragmentation.  And  fragmentation  with- 
out coercion  will  be  stagnation. 

In  short,  our  political  system  desper- 
ately needs  all  its  institutions  that  mod- 
erate conflict  and  provide  for  the  means 
to  change.  The  enactment  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  1  would  alter  the  Presi- 
dential elections  to  encourage  third  par- 
ties and  undermine  one  of  the  key  in- 
stitutions of  conflict  resolution  and 
change  in  our  system.  We  should  cl)ange 
our  electoral  system,  but  in  a  way  that 
avoids  crisis  and  supports  our  two-party 
structure. 

TTDXNCS   AlCKNDlCDfT 

I  have  a  one-sentence  amendment  to 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  1  which  replaces 
the  run  off  provisions  with  a  modified 
version  of  the  electoral  college  if  the 
direct  election  winner  fails  to  gain  40 
percent  of  the  popular  vote. 

On  page  2: 

Sac.  3.  The  pexvona  Joined  m  candldatca 
for  President  and  Vice  President,  hav- 
ing the  greatest  number  of  votes  shall  be 
declared  elected  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent, If.^'Siicb  number  be  at  least  40  per 
centum  of  the  total  number  of  votea  certi- 
fied. If  none  of  the  persons  Joined  as  candl- 
datea  for  President  and  Vice  Present  shall 
have  at  lea«t  40  per  centum  of  the  total 


number  of  votes  certified  [a  runoff  flection 
shall  be  held  between  the  two  pairs  of  persons 
Joined  as  candidates  for  President  and  Vice 
President  who  received  the  highest  number 
of  votes  certified.]  then  of  the  two  pairs  of 
persons  with  the  highest  number  of  votes 
in  the  election,  that  pair  with  the  highest 
number  of  votes  in  each  State  shall  receive 
the  number  of  votes  equal  to  the  number 
of  Senatori  and  Representatives  from  that 
State,  and  the  pair  with  the  highest  number 
of  such   votes  shall  be  elected. 

Bracketed  material  stricken;  italicized 
material  added. 

HOW  rr  woKKa 

The  direct  election  system  would  con- 
tinue uninodlfled  In  99  percent  of  cdl 
Presidential  elections  since  it  is  an  his- 
torical rarity  for  the  winning  Presiden- 
tial candidate  to  receive  less  than  40  per- 
cent of  the  popular  vote.  In  that  rare 
case  when  no  one  received  40  percent, 
only  the  two  leading  candidates  would 
remain  in  the  race,  and  their  vote  totals 
would  be  counted  on  a  State-by-State 
basis.  The  one  candidate  of  the  two  with 
more  votes  in  each  State  would  receive 
that  State's  electoral  votes.  Since  there 
are  only  two  candidates  left,  there  must 
be  a  winner  with  a  large  number  of  elec- 
toral votes.  Of  course,  no  one  would  have 
received  40  percent  of  the  votes,  but  the 
winner  would  have  received  more  votes 
than  his  oii^wnent  in  first,  most  of  the 
large  States,  or  second,  a  huge  amount  of 
medium  and  small  States. 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  provision 
in  no  way  compromises  the  other  reme- 
dies that  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1  pro- 
vides to  the  electoral  college  system:  this 
amendment  merely  replaces  one  emer- 
gency contingency  with  another. 

The  whole  point  of  the  change  Is  that 
the  Tydings  contingency,  unlike  the  run- 
off in  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1  discour- 
ages its  own  use.  Its  success  will  be  its 
preventative  effect.  Under  this  plan,  no 
third-party  candidate,  ideological  or  sec- 
tional, has  a  chance  of  winning  the 
Presidential  election,  unless  he  can 
amass  an  electoral  college  majority  as 
one  of  two  front  ruimers  or  unless  he  re- 
ceives over  40  percent  of  the  popular 
vote.  More  important,  there  is  no  trig- 
ger that  leads  to  a  second  political  con- 
test, in  the  House  or  in  a  runoff.  There 
is  no  Incentive  for  the  two  front-nmners 
to  bargain  with  minor  party  candidates. 
The  incentives  for  third-parties  under 
this  amendment  to  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 1  will  be  similar  to  those  of  an  ideo- 
logical party  under  our  present  system; 
there  is  little  encouragement  to  run  un- 
less a  third-party  candidate  can  attract 
more  votes  than  one  of  the  two  leading 
pttrties.  If  third -party  candidates  come 
close  to  attracting  20  percent  of  the  vote, 
the  two  leading  candidates  would  merely 
switch  to  an  election  strategy  aimed  at 
an  electoral  college  majority — the  same 
strategy  used  today.  This  allows  a  gen- 
uine, liatlonal  third-party  movement 
such  as  the  Bull  Moose  Party,  to  succeed. 

Thus  under  the  Tydings  amendment, 
the  loss  of  the  imit  rule  in  the  States  as 
a  barrier  to  splinter  parties  is  replaced 
with  another  support  of  the  two-party 
system  without  the  undesirable  effects  of 
the  winner-take-all  method  except  in 
rare  cases. 


TRx  raoBLnc  or  LKormcACT 


Some  have  pointed  out  that  any  use  of 
the  discredited  electoral  college  system 
would  raise  questions  of  legitimacy.  This 
does  not  seem  to  bear  out  analysis. 

First,  there  is  no  possibility  of  either  a 
faithless  elector  or  the  wholesale  bar- 
gaining in  the  House,  two  of  the  major 
objections  to  the  present  electoral 
college. 

Second,  the  electoral  college,  in  spite 
of  its  faults,  retains  a  tremendous 
amount  of  political  legitimacy.  Its  use  as 
an  emergency  provision  would  not  seem 
to  draw  too  deeply  on  the  reservoir  of 
legitimacy  now  available. 

Third,  this  contingency — because  it 
discourages  its  own  use — would  be  em- 
ployed rarely;  and  if  it  were  used.  It 
would  be  under  conditions  of  division 
and  dissent  which  would  raise  questions 
of  legitimacy  under  any  contingency 
plan.  Under  either  the  amended  or  un- 
amended Senate  Joint  Resolution  1,  the 
contingency  provisions  only  operate  If 
the  leading  candidate  has  less  than  40 
percent  of  the  vote.  Thus  large  groups  in 
the  society  will  already  have  registered 
dissatisfaction  with  both  regular  parties. 

Under  a  nmoff,  these  splinter  party 
voters  are  forced  to  vote  for  second 
choices  or  register  their  protest  by  ab- 
stentions. Pnirther,  the  political  bargain- 
ing inherent  in  this  situation  will  fur- 
ther add  to  the  mood  of  dissatisfaction 
and  disco<;itent.  It  must  be  conceded  that 
this  route  of  choosing  a  candidate  who  Is 
the  first  choice  of  only  a  minority  of 
voters  will  raise  at  least  as  much  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  method  of  selection 
as  the  modified  electoral  college  alterna- 
tive. 

Thus,  in  terms  of  the  political  legiti- 
macy of  electoral  institutions,  both  con- 
tingencies will  occur  in  a  situation  full  of 
doubt  and  in  themselves  raise  more  ques- 
tions. But  the  modified  electoral  college 
contingency  is  superior  In  two  ways: 
First,  it  will  resolve  an  unhappy  election 
at  one  time,  leaving  no  doubt  and  pre- 
cluding a  second  contest  liable  to  exacer- 
bate questions  of  legitimacy:  second.  It 
wfll  discourage  its  own  use,  thereby 
avoiding  the  problem  altogether. 

KACLrrON-DOLf     ALTEHNATIVX 

The  Tydings  amendment  accomplished 
much  of  the  purpose  of  Eagleton-Dole 
EHectoral  Process  Reform.  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  181.  but  without  its  undue 
complication  and  while  preserving  the 
direct  election  principle  in  all  but  ex- 
tremely rare  cases.  The  greatest  amount 
of  legitimacy  for  a  Presidential  election 
today  stems  from  a  popular  majority — 
and  Senate  Joint  Resolution  181  simply 
ignores  this  fact.  The  Tydings  amend- 
ment recognizes  it  by  supporting  a  stable 
two-party  system  and  preserving  direct 
elections:  it  only  takes  effect  as  does  the 
nmoff  when  there  is  no  broad-based, 
popular  support. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  give  this  sub- 
ject thought  and  attention,  because  it  Is 
a  matter  of  deep  importance  for  the 
proper  functioning  of  our  constitutional 
system.  I  intend  to  do  everything  I  can 
to  help  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1  pass 
the  Senate  this  spring.  I  propose  this 
amendment  to  Improve  what  I  think  is  a 


brilliant  reform  of  our  antiquated  elec- 
toral college  system. 


C     : 


MESSAGE   PROM   THE   HOUSE— EN- 
ROLLED BILL  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  afftxed  his  signature  to  the 
enroUed  bill  (S.  3690)  to  increase  the  pay 
of  Federal  employees;  and  it  was  signed 
by  the  Acting  President  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Allen). 


SENATOR  SPONG  AGAIN  CALLS  FOR 
EXPEDITIOUS  ACTION  ON  THE 
FOUR  MILE  RUN  PROJECT 


Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  the  people 
of  the  Arlandria  area  of  northern  Vir- 
ginia today  endured  the  anguish  of  a 
fiood  alert  from  Four  Mile  Run.  It  was 
the  fourth  alert  since  the  disastrous 
floods  of  last  summer.  ChUdren  were 
evacuated  from  an  elementary  school  in 
the  area  because  of  the  flood  threat,  and 
water  was  in  the  streets.  Several  families 
in  low-lying  areas  were  removed  to  high- 
er ground.  ^  . 

Since  August  1969.  I  have  been  at- 
tempting to  convey  to  the  administra- 
tion the  urgency  of  a  much-needed  flood 
control  project  to  protect  the  citizens  of 
Arlandria  and  their  property,  but  the 
project  has  not  yet  been  submitted  to 
Congress  for  authorization  and  appro- 
priation action. 
:•  I  have  sought  expeditious  action  on 

j|  the  project  by  means  of  letters  to  the 

various  Federal  agencies  having  respon- 
sibility to  review  and  comment  on  such 
improvements.  My  staff  has  made  fm- 
lowup  telephone  calls.  I  have  asked  HUD 
about^rushlng  the  printing  of  forms  for 
flood  insurance,  but  was  told  they  would 
not  be  avaUable  until  May  10. 1  inquired 
about  the  possibUity  of  aUowing  persons 
to  sign  up  for  insurance  prior  to  the  time 
that  forms  would  become  avaUable,  and 
was  told  it  could  not  be  done. 

I  can  only  wonder  if  the  administra- 
tion is  insensitive  to  the  plight  of  the 
people  of  Arlandria.  I  have  even  appealed 
to  the  President  without  success.  In  a  let- 
ter dated  March  26,  1970. 1  requested  his 
assistance  in  expediting  consideration  of 
the  project  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
.   and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  In  an 
^  acknowledgment  dated  April  1,  1970,  Mr. 
William  E.  Timmons,  an  Assistant  to  the 
President,  said  he  would  be  pleased  to 
bring  my  letter  to  the  President's  at- 
tention at  the  earUest  opportunity.  He 
gave  assurance  that  my  request  would  be 
given    full    consideration,    but    I   have 
received  no  further  word  on  the  project. 
Mr.  President,  the  goyemlng  bodies  of 
the  city  of  Alexandria  and  the  county  of 
Arlington  have  given  assurance  that  the 
local  funds  for  the  fiood  control  improve- 
ments wUl  be  provided.  All  we  need  is  a 
little  sympathetic  consideration  of  the 
project  by  the  administration. 

As  a  member  of  the  PubUc  Works  Com- 
mittee. I  have  pledged  to  the  people  of 
the  community  that  I  would  seek  action 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  I  re- 
new that  pledge  today.  But  Congress 
cannot  act  on  the  project  until  It  has 
been  submitted  by  the  administration. 


Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  correspondence  with  the 
President,  and  my  communications  to 
the  agencies  having  responsibility  to  re- 
view and  comment  on  the  project,  to- 
gether with  their  responses,  be  inserted 
chronologically  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  cor- 
respondence was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 

the  Record,  as  follows:  =  ,«<» 

August  S,  1969. 

The  Prestoknt, 
The  White  House. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Recent  floods  in  Arlandria  section  of 
Alexandria.  VlrglnU,  demonstrates  urgent 
need  for  flood  protection  on  Pour  Mile  Run. 
I  have  urged  Chief  of  Engineers  to  expedite 
processing  of  report  on  flood  protection 
plan.  Tour  assUtance  In  speeding  this  report 
would  be  deeply  appreciated. 
Sincerely, 

WXLUAM  B.  Sponc,  Jr., 

U.S.  Senator. 


Thb  White  House, 
WaaMngton,  September  2, 1969. 
Hon.  WnxiAM  B.  Spong, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Spong:  This  Is  In  further 
response  to  your  telegram  of  Augiist  5,  1969, 
to  the  President  urging  approval  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  of  a  flood  control  project 
for  Pour  Mile  Run  in  Arlington  and  Alex- 
andria, Virginia. 

The  Corps  of  Englnetrs  has  informed  us 
that  the  draft  of  an  economic  feasibility  sur- 
vey of  Pour  Mile  Run  has  been  completed, 
and  that  the  report  Is  now  under  review  by 
the  North  Atlantic  Division  Engineer.  Upon 
completing  his  review,  the  Division  Engineer 
wUl  transmit  the  report  to  Washington  for 
departmental  review  and  further  coordina- 
tion with  the  State  of  Virginia  and  other 
Federal  agencies.  Including  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget.  The  Corps  has  also  informed  us 
that  there  is  a  strong  possibUity  that  If  an 
omnibus  rivers  and  harbors  bill  is  Intro- 
duced In  1970,  the  status  of  the  report  on  the 
Pour  Mile  Run  project.  If  found  favorable, 
will  be  such  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
wUl  be  able  to  make  appropriate  recom- 
mendations for  authorization  in  this  biU. 

We  are  aware  of  the  flood  problem  of  Pour 
Mile  Run  in  Arlington  and  Alexandria,  and 
understand  your  concern  in  this  matter; 
however,  since  no  flood  control  project  has 
yet  been  authorized  for  Pour  Mile  Run.  we 
mvist  wait  for  the  completion  and  authoriza- 
tion of  the  above  survey  before  starting  con- 
struction of  protective  measures  for  thU 
area. 
With  cordial  regard. 

Sincerely,  

E^UGENX  S.  COWKN, 

Special  Assistant  to  the  'President. 
OcroBKR  14,  1969. 

Hon.  WaLTBI  J.  HlCKEL, 

Secretary.     Department     of     the     Interior, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAB  Mb.  SEC»rrA«T:  This  is  In  reference 
to  a  proposed  flood  control  project  along 
Four  MUe  Run  to  the  City  of  Alexandria  and 
the  County  of  Arlington.  Virginia.  The  re- 
ports of  the  District  and  Division  Engineers, 
US  Corps  of  Engtoeers.  are  pending  before 
the  Board  of  Engtoeers  for  Rivers  and  Har- 
bors and  I  anticipate  that  the  Board's  re- 
view will  be  completed  to  the  near  future. 

As  you  know,  the  proposed  project  wiu 
then  be  submitted  to  you  for  comment.  The 
purpose  of  thU  communication  Is  to  request 
expeditious  preparation  of  your  comments. 
The  Arlandria  area  of  Northern  Virginia  was 
extensively  damaged  by  floods  f  rwn  Pour  Mile 
Run  on  two  occasions  last  summer.  The  area 
has  been  toundated  eight  times  to  the  past 
27  years. 


In  order  to  f amUlarlze  you  with  the  P«>J«^* 
I  am  enclostog  a  copy  of  a  summary  of  the 
project  provided  by  representatives  of  tne 
Corps  of  Engtoeers  at  heartogs  Septeml^  17 
before  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Plooa 
Control-Rivers  and  Harbors. 

Any   consideration   you  can   give   to  tnis 
matter  wiU  be  appreciated. 
With  ktod  regards. 
Stocerely, 

William  B.  Spong.  Jr., 

U.S.  Senator, 

U.S.  Department  op  the  Interior, 
Washington,  D.C.  October  15. 1969. 
Hon.  William  B.  Spong.  Jr.. 
U.S.  Senate. 

Washington,  D.C.  „.  .    ,  .  _. 

Dkar  Senator  Spong:  Secretary  Hlckel  has 
asked  us  to  acknowledge  your  letter  of  Octo- 
ber 14,  1969,  regarding  a  proposed  flood  con- 
trol project  along  Pour  MUe  Run  to  tt^e  City 
of  Alexandria  and  the  County  of  ArUngton. 

^^Se^Secretary  appreciates  your  ln;ter«t  ^^ 
concern  and  a  reply  regardtog  this  matter 
wlU  be  provided  promptly. 

Stocerely  yours,  , 

Mrs.  Louise  Bunbt, 
Assistant  to  the  Secretary. 


U.S.  Department  or  the  Interior, 
National    Park    Service,     Na- 
tional Capital  Region, 
Washington,  D.C.  November  5. 1969. 
Hon.  William  B.  Spong.  Jr., 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Spong:  Secretary  Hlckel  has 
asked  this  Office  to  provide  you  with  further 
information  relative  to  the  proposed  flood 
control  project  along  Pour  Mile  Run .  "^<J 
Comment  on  the  position  of  the  NaUonal 
Park  Service  which  has  jurisdiction  over  the 
George  Washtogton  Memorial  Parkway. 

This  Office  is  f  amlUar  with  the  preUmtoary 
report  prepared  by  the  U-S.  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers for  this  project.  Their  plan  will  require, 
among  other  things,  the  replacement  of  sev- 
eral toldges  over  Four  MUe  Run  Uic^udtog 
the  parkway  bridge  under  the  jurisdlcUon 
of  this  Office.  ___^       __    ., 

The  report  of  the  Corps  of  Engtoeers  di- 
vides the  responsibUlty  for  funding  thU  proj- 
ect into  two  categories,  Feder^and  non- 
Federal  or  local.  The  George  WashtogUm 
Memorial  Parkway  bridge  over  Pour  MUe 
Run  has  been  classlfled  as  a  non-Federel  or 
local  responsibUlty  by  the  Corps  of  Engl- 
neers  and  not  eUglble  for  replacement  wtth 
funds  appropriated  for  the  proposed  flood 
control  project.  WhUe  the  National  I^k 
Service  concurs  to  the  deslrabUlty  of  this 
project,  our  participation  wUl  be  Umlted  to 
the  avaUablUty  of  funds. 

We  also  recognize  the  need  for  coordina- 
tion to  the  construction  of  this  project  and 
feel  that  this  need  would  best  be  served  by 
havtog  as  much  of  the  develoiMnent  as  pos- 
sible handled  by  one  Federal  agency.  To  ^ 
end  we  find  It  desirable  that  the  Corps  of  En- 
gtoeers tocorporate  the  replacement  of  tt»e 
Parkway  bridge  toto  their  program.  Tills 
would  insure  the  continuity  at  construction 
and  simplify  matters  since  Federal  funds  are 
tovolved,  regardless  of  which  agency  ii»<°* 
the  request.  We  are  prepared  to  yge  ta»e 
Corps  to  pursue  this  couree. 

Thla  Office  wlU  be  pleased  to  furnish  any 
further  Information  you  may  requUre  on  this 
project. 

Stocerely  yours, 

Russell  E.  Dickenson, 
Acting  Regional  Director. 

Decxmber  a,  1969. 
Hon.  Walter  J.  Hickkl, 
Secretory,  Department  of  the  Interior, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Ma.  8«a«r*BT:  This  Is  to  lurttM* 
reference  to  my  letter  of  October  14.  to  whl^ 
I  raquected  that  action  be  expedited  to  the 
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preparation  of  the   comments  of   the   De- 
partment of  the  Interior  with  respect  to  a 


1  i  a  flif  ^\f\W%M 


Involvtog  the  ooet  of  the  bridge  replacement 
WlU   be   resolved   quickly.   I    am    writing   a 

.I«m41ms    1a**a*    *^    *>,m    i^KlA/    e\f    Til  ill  11  ■■.  ■ 


Without   reducing   the   flood   storage   capa- 
blUties  of  the  pond.  We  urge  that  trees  and 

fthniha  nnt.  hji   niti  frr\m    t-.h*   iinlnnrl    rmrt.lnn 
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In  order  to  familiarize  you  with  the  proj- 
ect, I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  a  summary 
of  the  project  provided  by  representatives 
nt  »h»  n.nrna  i-if   Rniflneers  at  heartoes  SeD- 


A  reply  wlU  be  forwarded  to  you  as  •oon 
as  poeslble. 

Stocerely, 

Jerrt  W.  Poole, 


reports  of  the  District  and  Division  Engi- 
neers, U.S.  Corps  of  Engineers,  on  the  pro- 
posed Four  MUe  Run  Flood  Control  Project, 
Vlrgtola,  are  expected  to  be  referred  to  this 


—     _._J.^_     ««k      «>«*A     ««AAW     fii4-ii«)* 
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preparation  of  the  comments  of  tbe  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  with  respect  to  a 
proposed  flood  control  project  along  Pour 
Idle  Run  In  the  City  of  Alexandria  and  the 
County  of  Arlington,  Virginia. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  your  com- 
ments have  not  yet  been  submitted  to  the 
Corps  of  Engineers.  In  view  of  the  urgent 
nature  of  the  project,  I  wtsh  to  renew  my  re- 
quest that  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
do  everything  possible  to  expedite  Its  review 
of  this  matter^ 
Sincerely. 

WnxiAM  B.  Spono.  Jr. 

17 .S.  DlPAaTMKMT  or  THX  Intebiob. 
Nationai.     Pabk     Skbvick,     Na- 
tional CAprrAL  Region, 
Washington.  D.C.,  December  17. 1969. 
Hon.  WnxiAM  B.  Spong,  Jr., 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

DsAa  SXNATOB  Spong:  On  behalf  of  Sec- 
retary Hlckel,  I  am  pleased  to  receive  your 
recent  letter  regarding  the  Pour  idlle  Run 
Plood  Control  Project  as  proposed  by  the 
Army  Corps  of  E^nglneers.  In  oxir  November  5 
reply  to  you  concerning  this  subject,  we  out- 
lined the  position  and  reconunendatlona  re- 
garding the  Implementation  of  our  portion 
of  the  project.  We  have  since  been  provided 
with  a  copy  of  the  most  recent  report  by  the 
U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  and  find  It  to 
be  a  well  documented  statement  of  the  prob- 
lem and  Its  solutions. 

Although  the  reconstruction  of  the  Mount 
Vernon  Memorial  Highway  is  the  only  por- 
tion of  the  project  Involving  Department  of 
the  Interior  facilities,  other  functions  of  the 
Department  are  being  considered.  The  com- 
ments to  be  forwarded  to  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  will,  therefore,  be  a  combined 
effort  of  the  several  agencies  Involved.  These 
are  now  being  finalized  and  will  soon  be 
forthcoming.  We  support  the  objectives  of 
the  project  insofar  as  our  Interest  and  re- 
sponsibilities are  affected  and  you  may  be 
assirred  that  our  comments  will  be  limited 
to  coordination  and  Implecnentatlon. 

Yo\ir  active  Interest  In  this  matter  la  great- 
ly appreciated. 

Sincerely  your*. 

Rxnsxxx  K.  Dh'MbwoWi 
Oeneral  Superintendent.  Office  of  Na- 
tional Capital  Parka. 

PBBSnABT,  13, 1970. 
Mr.  Rttssxlx.  E.  Dickxnson. 
Acting   Regional  Director,  National  Capital 
Region.   National   Park   Service,    Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

Dkab  Ms.  Dickxnson:  This  Is  in  reference 
to  the  proposed  Pour  Mile  Run  flood  con- 
trol project  In  the  City  of  Alexandria  and 
to  yo\ir  letter  dated  November  6,  1969, 
(A7e27-NCR  RSP).  In  which  you  advised 
that  the  Nationai  Park  Service  has  proposed 
that  the  Corps  of  Engineers  specify  as  a  fed- 
eral cost  the  replacement  of  a  bridge  over 
the  George  Washington  Memorial  Parkway. 

In  the  belief  that  the  project  had  been  for- 
warded to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  I  re- 
quested Secretary  Reaor  In  a  letter  dated 
January  20,  1970,  to  transmit  hla  report  to 
Congress  as  quickly  as  poealble.  Secretary 
Resor's  Special  Assistant,  Mr.  Robert  E.  Jor- 
dan, m,  responded^to  January  26  that  all 
comments  had  not  "yet  been  received  by  the 
Chief  of  Engineers.  Enclosed,  for  your  oon- 
venlence,  Is  a  copy  of  Mr.  Jordan's  letter. 

It  has  since  come  to  my  attention  that  the 
project  Is  being  held  up  by  reason  of  uncer- 
tainty over  whether  the  bridge  replacement 
should  be  designated  as  a  local  or  federal 
ooet.  The  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Plood 
Control-Rivers  and  Harbors  held  bearings  on 
the  project  In  September  1969,  and  I  can- 
not strees  too  strongly  my  desire  that  action 
be  expedited.  I  would  hope  that  questions 


Involving  the  cost  of  the  bridge  replacement 
win   be   resolved   qvUckly.   I   am    writing   a 
similar  letter  to  the  Chief  of  Engineers. 
Sincerely, 

WnxiAM  B.  Sponc,  Jr. 

U.S.  DXPASTICXNT  or  THX  iNTXBIOa, 

National  Paxk  Sxavicx,  Omcx 
or  Nationai.  Capital  Paxxs, 

Washington.  D.C,  March  2, 1970. 
Hon.  William  B.  Spono,  Jr., 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

DsAX  SxNATOR  Spono:  In  response  to  your 
recent  letter  regarding  comments  on  the 
Pour  Mile  Run  flood  control  project,  we  are 
enclosing  a  copy  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior's  reply  to  the  Corps  of  Engineers, 
dated  January  23,  1970. 

We  must  apologize  for  what  must  seem  an 
unusually  long  delay,  however,  we  under- 
stand It  was  necessary  to  consolidate  the 
Input  from  many  Departmental  Bureaus  In 
order  to  fully  present  our  views. 

The  question  of  the  parkway  bridge  classi- 
fication still  needs  to  be  resolved  and  we 
hope  to  be  hearing  from  the  Corps  regarding 
this  In  the  near  future. 

Your  efforts  In  expediting  this  matter  are 
appreciated,  and  we  hope  to  continue  enjoy- 
ing the  benefits  of  your  Interest. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Russell  E.  Dickenson. 
General  Superintendent. 

VJ3.  DxPABTicxNT  or  THX  iNTxaioa, 

Omcx  or  thx  SxcaxTAaT, 
Washington.  DC.  January  23,  1970. 
Lt.  Oen.  P.  J.  Claxxx. 

Chief  of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAX  GxNxxAL  Claxkx:  This  responds  to 
your  October  38,  1969,  letter  requesting  the 
Department's  review  and  comment  on  your 
proposed  report  on  Pourmlle  Run,  City  of 
Alexandria  and  Arlington  County,  Virginia. 

The  proposed  project  would  be  located  In 
an  urban  area  where  a  need  exists  for  out- 
door recreation  opportunities.  Construction 
of  trails  along  the  proposed  levees  and  de- 
velopment of  the  right  bank  ponding  area 
for  nature  appreciation  could  provide  such 
opportunities.  It  Is  recommended  that  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  cooperate  with  local  In- 
terests In  post-authorization  planning  for 
needed  outdoor  recreation  development  and 
that  such  features  be  Incorporated  Into  the 
final  design  for  the  project  to  the  extent 
practicable.  It  Is  further  recommended  that 
local  interests  be  encoiiraged  to  consider  a 
companion  flood  plain  management  program 
as  a  means  of  preserving  open  space  and 
preventing  futiire  encroachment  and  build- 
ing on  the  flood  plain. 

The  George  Washington  Memorial  Park- 
way Is  a  Pederal  facility  classified  as  part  of 
the  Nationai  Park  System,  owned  and  oper- 
ated by  the  Nationai  Park  Service.  The  re- 
port Identifies  funding  for  the  project  In 
two  categories.  Pederal  (meanings  Corps  of 
Engineers)  and  non-Pederal  (meaning  local) 
and  the  Parkway  bridge  replacement  over 
Pourmlle  Run  la  classified  for  non-Pederal 
funding.  We  believe  It  was  an  oversight  In 
formulating  the  project  to  consider  the  Park- 
way facilities  as  a  highway  bridge  not  eligi- 
ble for  fiood  control  funding.  The  Parkway 
should  be  treated  as  a  Pederal  facility  where- 
in It  could  be  eligible  for  appropriation  for 
the  flood  control  project.  To  this  end,  we 
recommend  Incorporating  the  parkway  re- 
placement into  your  Pederal  funding  cate- 
gory for  this  project. 

The  plan  you  are  recommending  Includes 
the  clearing  of  trees  and  shrubs  from  the 
26-acre  ponding  area  on  the  right  bank.  It  Is 
contended  that  the  preservation  of  the  nat- 
ural value*  of  this  area  la  worthy  of  further 
consideration   and    oould    be   acoompllahed 


without  reducing  the  flood  storage  capa- 
bilities of  the  pond.  We  urge  that  trees  and 
shrubs  not  be  cut  from  the  upland  portion 
of  the  ponding  area  to  assist  In  maintaining 
fish  and  wildlife  values.  Habitat  of  this  type, 
where  vrlldllfe  can  be  observed  In  a  near  nat- 
ural environment  Is  particularly  valuable 
near  cities  and  urban  areas. 

To  protect  water  quality  during  the  con- 
struction period  In  accordance  with  provi- 
sions of  Executive  Order  11288,  we  recom- 
mend that  contract  specifications  require  all 
contractors  and  subcontractors  to: 

1.  Exercise  care  In  the  relocation  of  any 
petroleum  product  pipelines. 

2.  Provide  and  operate  sanitary  facilities 
to  adequately  treat  and  dispose  of  domestic 
wastes  In  conformance  with  Pederal  and 
State  water  pollution  control  regulations, 

3.  Schedule  clearing,  excavation  and  con- 
struction operations  to  keep  turbidity  and 
slltatlon  at  the  lowest  level  practicable. 

We  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  review 
and  comment  on  this  report  and  request 
further  consideration  to  Include  the  George 
Washington  Memorial  Parkway  bridge  re- 
placement cost  Into  your  program. 
Sincerely  yours. 


Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

OcTOBxa  14,  1969. 
Hon.  Clotobd  M.  Haxsin, 
Secretary,   Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Mb.  Secbktabt:  This  Is  In  reference 
to  a  proposed  fiood  control  project  along 
Pour  BClle  Run  In  the  City  of  Alexandria 
and  the  County  of  Arlington,  Virginia.  The 
reports  of  the  District  and  Division  Engi- 
neers, U.S.  Corps  of  Engineers,  are  pend- 
ing before  the  Board  of  Engineers  for 
Rivers  and  Harbors,  and  I  anticipate  that 
the  Board's  review  will  be  completed  in  the 
near  future. 

As  you  know,  the  projMsed  project  will 
then  be  submitted  to  you  for  comment.  The 
purpose  of  this  communication  Is  to  request 
expeditious  prepcu'atlon  of  your  comments. 
The  Arlandrla  area  of  Northern  Virginia 
was  extensively  damaged  by  floods  from  Pour 
Mile  Rxin  on  two  occasions  last  summer. 
The  area  has  been  Inundated  eight  times 
In  the  past  27  years. 

In  order  to  familiarize  you  with  the  pro- 
jection, I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  a  summary 
of  the  project  provided  by  representatives 
of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  at  hearings  Sep- 
tember 17  before  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on    Plood    Control-Rivers    and    Harbors. 

Any  consideration  you  can  give  to  this 
matter  will  be  appreciated. 

With  kind  regards. 
Sincerely, 

William  B.  Spono.  Jr. 

OcroaxB  14,  1969. 
Hon.  John  A.  Volpe, 
Secretary,  Department  of  Transportation, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAB  Ma.  Skcbxtabt:  This  U  in  reference 
to  a  proposed  flood  control  project  along 
Pour  Mile  Run  In  the  City  of  Alexandria 
and  the  County  of  Arlington,  Virginia.  The 
reports  of  the  District  and  Division  Engi- 
neers, U.S.  Corps  of  Engineers,  are  pend- 
ing before  the  Board  of  Engineers  for  Riv- 
ers and  Harbors,  abd  I  anticipate  that  the 
Board's  review  wllKbe  completed  In  the  near 
future. 

As  you  know,  the  proposed  project  will 
then  be  submitted  to  you  for  conunent. 
The  purpose  of  this  communication  Is  to 
request  expeditious  preparation  of  your  dom- 
ments.  The  Arlandrla  area  of  Northern  Vir- 
ginia was  extensively  damaged  by  floods  from 
Pour  Mile  Run  on  two  occasions  last  sum- 
mer. The  area  has  been  Inundated  eight 
times  In  the  past  37  yean. 
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In  order  to  familiarize  you  with  the  proj- 
ect. I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  a  summary 
of  the  project  provided  by  representatives 
of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  at  hearings  Sep- 
tember 17  before  the  Senate  Subcommit- 
tee on  Flood  Control-Rivers  and  Harbors. 

Any  consideration  you  can  give  to  this 
matter  will  be  appreciated. 

With  kind  regards. 
Sincerely, 

William  B.  Sponc,  Jr. 

Tax  Sxcbetabt  or  Tbanspobtation, 
Washington,  D.C,  November  20, 1969. 
Hon.  William  B.  Spono.  Jr., 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Senatob  Spono  :  This  Is  In  response  to 
your  letter  of  October  14,  1969  concerning  an 
expedited  review  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
flood  control  report  on  Pourmlle  Run,  City  of 
Alexandria  and  Arlington  County,  Virginia. 

As  you  probably  know,  a  member  of  your 
staff,  Mr.  Allan  Jones,  and  the  Department's 
Coordinator  for  Water  Resources  have  been  In 
touch  to  reduce  for  this  report  the  standard 
90-day  period  for  Executive  Branch  review  of 
water  resource  projects.  We  received  the  re- 
port from  the  Corps  of  Engineers  on  Novem- 
ber 3  and  Immediately  requested  the  Pederal 
Highway  Administration,  U.S.  Coast  Guard, 
and  Pederal  Railroad  Administration  to 
analyze  It  In  the  light  of  agency  responsibili- 
ties. We  reviewed  their  findings  and  from 
them  prepared  our  commentary  which  was 
sent  to  the  Chief  of  Engineers  on  November 
18,  1969. 

I  am  happy  to  advise  you  that  there  was 
no  Departmental  objection  to  any  of  the  rec- 
ommendations contained  In  the  Pour  MUe 
Run  report. 

Sincerely, 

JAMKS  M.  BOCGS, 

Acting  Secretary. 

OcTOBXB  14,  1969. 
Hon.  RoBEBT  H.  Finch, 

Secretary,  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secrxtaby  :  This  Is  In  reference  to 
a  proposed  flood  control  project  along  Poxir 
Mile  Run  In  the  City  of  Alexandria  and  the 
County  of  ArUngton,  VlrglnU.  The  reporto 
of  the  District  and  Division  Engineers,  UJ8. 
Corps  of  Engineers,  are  pending  before  the 
Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Harbors, 
and  I  anticipate  that  the  Board's  review  will 
be  completed  In  the  near  future. 

As  you  know,  the  proposed  project  will 
then  be  submitted  to  you  for  comment.  The 
purpose  of  this  communication  Is  to  request 
expeditious  preparation  of  your  comments. 
The  Arlandrla  area  of  Northern  Virginia  was 
extensively  damaged  by  floods  from  Pour  Mile 
Run  on  two  occasions  last  summer.  The  area 
has  been  Inundated  eight  times  in  the  past 
27  years. 

In  order  to  familiarize  you  with  the  proj- 
ect, I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  a  summary  of 
the  project  provided  by  representatives  of 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  at  hearings  September 
17  before  the  Senate  Subcommltte  on  Plood 
Oontrol-Rlvers  and  Harbors. 

Any  consideration  you  can  give  to  this  mat- 
ter win  be  appreciated. 

With  kind  regards. 
Sincerely, 

William  B.  Spong,  Jr. 


Department    or    Health,    Educa- 
tion, and  Welpabe, 
Washington,  D.C,  October  16,  1969. 
Hon.  William  B.  Spono,  Jr.,  | 
UJS.  Senate,  I 

Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Senatob  Spono:  The  Secretary  has 
referred  your  October  14  letter  regarding  the 
proposed  flood  control  project  along  Pom- 
Mile  Run  In  the  City  of  Alexandria  and  the 
County  of  Arlington,  Virginia  to  the  appro- 
priate office. 
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A  reply  wlU  be  forwarded  to  you  as  eooai 
as  possible. 

Sincerely, 

Jebbt  W.  Poole. 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Congres- 
sional Liaison. 

DxcxMBEB  a,  1969. 
Mr.  Chbis  a.  Hansen. 

Assistant    Surgeon    General    Commissioner, 
Environmental  Control  Administration, 
DHEW/Public  Health  Service,  Rockville, 
Md. 
Deab  Mb.  Hansen:  This  Is  In  reference  to 
your  letter  dated  October  30  In  response  to 
my  request  of  Ocober  14  that  action  be  ex- 
pedited on  yovur  review  of  a  proposed  flood 
control  project  at  Pour  Mile  Run  In  the  City 
of  Alexandria  and  the  County  of  Arlington, 
Virginia. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  your  com- 
ments have  not  yet  been  submitted  to  the 
Corps  of  Engineers.  In  view  of  the  urgent 
nature  of  the  project,  I  wish  to  renew  my 
request  that  you  do  everything  possible  to 
complete  your  review. 
Sincerely, 

William  B.  Spong,  Jr. 

Depabtmknt    or   Health.    Educa- 
tion. AND  WELrABE.- 

Rockville,  Md..  October  30.  1969. 
Hon.  William  B.  Sponc,  Jr. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Senatob  Spong:  Secretary  Pinch  has 
requested  that  I  reply  to  your  letter  of  Octo- 
ber 14,  1969,  concerning  the  proposed  flood 
control  project  along  Pour  Mile  Run  In  the 
city  of  Alexandria  and  Arlington  County, 
Virginia. 

We  are  aware  of  the  urgent  nature  of  this 
project  since  flooding  has  caused  extensive 
damage  to  the  Arlandrla  area  In  recent  years. 

As  soon  as  we  have  received  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  Report  on  this  project,  we  wlU  do 
everything  possible  to  expedite  the  review. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Chbib  a.  Hansen. 

Assistant  Surgeon  General  Commissioner. 

OCTOBEB  15, 1969. 
Mr.  RoiiEBT  P.  Mato, 
Director  of  the  Budget, 
Executive  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C 

Deab  Mb.  Mato:  This  Is  In  reference  to  a 
proposed  flood  control  project  along  Four 
Mile  Run  m  the  City  of  Alexandria  and  the 
County  of  Arlington,  Virginia.  The  reports  of 
the  District  and  Division  Engineers,  U.8. 
Corps  of  Engineers,  are  pending  before  the 
Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Harbors, 
and  I  anticipate  that  the  Board's  review  will 
be  completed  In  the  near  future. 

As  you  know,  the  proposed  project  will 
then  be  submitted  to  you  for  comment.  The 
purpose  of  this  communication  Is  to  request 
expeditious  preparation  of  your  comments. 
The  Arlandrla  area  of  Northern  Virginia 
was  extensively  damaged  by  floods  from  Four 
MUe  Run  on  two  occasions  last  summer.  The 
area  has  been  inundated  eight  times  In  the 
past  27  years. 

In  order  to  familiarize  you  with  the  project 
I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  a  summary  of  the 
project  provided  by  representatives  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  at  hearings  Septranber  17 
before  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Plood 
Control-Rivers  and  Harbors. 

Any  consideration  you  can  give  this  mat- 
ter win  be  appreciated. 

With  kinds  regards. 
Sincerely, 

William  B.  Spono,  Jr. 

Department  or  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.C,  October  21. 1969. 
Hon.  William  B.  Spono,  Jr., 
U.S.  Senate, 

Dear  Senator  Spong:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  October  14, 1969,  alerting  us  that  the 


reiwrts  of  the  District  and  DlTlslon  Engi- 
neers, U.S.  Corps  of  Engineers,  on  the  pro- 
posed Pour  MUe  Run  Plood  Control  Project, 
Virginia,  are  expected  to  be  referred  to  thla 
Department  for  review  In  the  near  future. 

We  appreciate  your  sending  us  a  copy  of  a 
summary  of  the  proposed  project.  You  are  as- 
sured that  we  win  give  the  report  on  this 
proposed  project  Immediate  attention.  Ovx 
comments  wlU  be  completed  and  transmitted 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  as  quickly  aa 
the  review  procedure  wlU  permit. 

We  appreciate  your  Interest  In  this  report 
and  also  your  Interest  In  the  water  and  re- 
lated land  resource^  programs  carried  out  by 
this  Department. 
Sincerely, 

AUIUED  L.  Eowabds, 
*"         Deputy  Assistant  Secretary,    i 

ExECunvx  OrncK  or  thx  Pbesi- 
DKNT,  Bureau  or  thx  Budgxt, 
Washington,  D.C.  October  27. 1969. 
Hon.  William  B.  Spong,  Jr., 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senatob  Spong:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  and  enclosure  to  the  Director  of  Octo- 
ber 15,  1969,  concerning  the  flood  control 
project  In  Alexandria. 

The  Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Har- 
bors reported  favorably  on  this  project  on 
October  20.  Their  report  now  goes  to  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  for  further  evaluation  and 
for  submission  to  the  State  of  Virginia  and 
other  Federal  agencies  for  views  and  com- 
ments. Upon  receipt  of  the  State  and  agency 
views,  the  Chief  of  Engineers  will  make  his 
final  recommendations  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  for  review  and  subsequent  trans- 
mittal to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  for  Its 
considerations. 

We  appreciate  knowing  of  yo\ir  Interest  In 
this  proposed  project.  You  may  be  assured 
that  we  win  complete  our  review  of  the  siir- 
vey  report  as  soon   as  practicable. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Cabl  H.  Schwabtz,  Jr., 
Director,   Natural   Resources,   Programs 
Division. 

Department  or  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.C,  December  9, 1969. 
Hon.  WnxiAM  B.  Spong,  Jr.. 
17.5.  Senate 

Dear  Senator  Spono:  This  Is  In  reply  to 

your  letter  of  December  2,  1969,  referring  to 

your  previous  request  that  we  expedite  the 

review  of  the  report  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers 

on  the  Four  Mile  Run  project  in  Virginia. 

We  are  pleased  to  advise  you  that  the  com- 

'ments  of  this  Department  were  forwarded 

to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  on  November 

21, 1969. 

We  i^preclate  your  Interest  In  tills  project. 

Sincerely. 

Altbkd  L.  Edwabos, 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary. 

PXBBUABT  13, 1970. 
Lt.  Oen.  Fbedebick  C.  Clabkx, 
Chief  of  Engineers, 
Department  of  the  Army, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Gknebal  Clabkx:  This  Is  In  further 
reference  to  a  proposed  flood  control  project 
along  Four  Mile  Run  in  the  City  of  Alex- 
andria and  the  County  of  ArUngton,  Virginia. 

Acting  on  the  beUef  that  the  project  had 
been  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
I  requested  Secretary  Resor  In  a  letter  dated 
January  30,  1970,  to  transmit  his  report  to 
Congress  as  quickly  as  possible.  Secretary 
Resor's  Special  Assistant,  Mr.  Robert  E.  Jor- 
dan m,  responded  on  January  36  that  aU 
comments  had  not  yet  been  received  by  the 
Chief  of  Engineers.  Enclosed,  for  your  con- 
venience, is  a  copy  of  Mr.  Jordan's  letter. 

It  has  since  come  to  my  attention  that  the 
project  Is  being  held  up  by  reason  of  a  recom- 
mendation by  the  Nationai  Park  Service 
that  a  bridge  over  the  George  Washington 
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».     ,^  K-  ,4-i-T,.t«i  as  a     brlna  vour  letter  to  the  President's  attenUon     have  the  kind  of  phUosophy  which  WlU 
'^I^l^'^lH^^'^T^r^J^^SV^^t    S^e'^^ue.t  opportunity.  YOU  may  be_-.     help  bring  about  that  baJance. 
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the  past  chaU-man  of  the  Junior  Bar  Section 
and  past  secretary  and  chairman  of  the  Ad- 
ministrKt.ivK  Tj&w  Section  of  the  Henneoln 


three  daughters,  Nancy  Clark,  26;  SaUy  Ann, 
23;  and  Susan  Manning,  20.  The  three  girls 
celebrate  their  birthdays  on  July  8,  July  7 


come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 

fVia    Oanata    cfanH    In    oHlniimmPTlt.   imtU 


11622 

Memorial  Parkway  should  be  designated  as  a 
federal  cost.  The  Park  Service  notified  meof 
lu  recommendaUon  on  Novemljer  6.  IJMw. 
but  I  had  hoped  the  problem  would  have  been 
resolved  more  quickly.  ^   »  »». 

As  you  know.  I  am  most  anxious  that  the 
project  be  expedited.  I  had  hoped,  when  hear- 
ings were  held  last  September  before  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Flood  Control- 
Rivers  and  Harbors,  that  action  cotUd  b* 
taken  during  Calendar  1969. 

With  kind  regards. 
Sincerely. 

William  B.  Spong.  Jr. 

Depakti(zi«t  of  thb  A»1«T.  OfTIC« 
OF  THx  Chief  of  Englnexss, 

Washington,  DC,  March  8, 1970. 
Hon.  WnxjAM  B.  Spong.  Jr., 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAR  SKNAToa  Sfoko:  This  is  In  reply  to 
your  recent  letter  to  Lieutenant  General 
Frederick  J.  Clarke  concerning  the  report  on 
Four  Mile  Run.  Virginia. 

The  report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  on 
Four  Mile  Rxin  has  been  transmitted  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  recommending  the 
improvements  substantially  In  accordance 
with  the  plan  of  the  District  Engineer.  How- 
ever, the  report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
recommends  that  replacement  of  the  George 
Washington  Memorial  Parkway  Bridge  be 
Included  as  a  Federal  cost. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Leonako  Edelstkin, 
Colonel,  Corps  of  Engineers.  Assistant 
Director  of  Civil  Works  ]ar  Atlantic 
Divisions. 
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Mabch  36. 1970. 
The  Pkesidknt, 
The  White  House. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkak  M«.  President:  This  U  to  request 
your  assistance  In  expediting  consideration 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  and  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  of  a  proposed  flood  con- 
trol project  at  Four  Mile  Run  in  the  City 
of  Alexandria  and  the  County  of  Arlington 
In  Northern  Virginia. 

I  was  advised  in  a  letter  dated  March  8. 
1970.  that  the  report  of  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers on  the  project  had  been  forwarded  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army.  The  report  recom- 
mended flood  control  Improvements  sub- 
stantially In  accordance  with  a  plan  de- 
veloped by  the  Baltimore  District  Engineer. 
The  Arlandrla  community  of  Alexandria 
and  Arlington  has  been  damaged  on  several 
occasions  by  flooding  from  Four  Mile  Run. 
Two  serious  floods  occurred  last  summer,  and 
residents  and  businessmen  of  the  area  are  ex- 
tremely apprehensive  over  the  future. 

The  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Flood  Con- 
trol-Rivers and  Harbors  held  hearings  on  the 
project  last  September,  and  since  October 
I  have  been  endeavoring  to  Induce  the  fed- 
eral agencies  involved  to  complete  their  re- 
views and  submit  their  comments  to  the 
Chief  of  Engineers.  This  process  was  not  com- 
pleted untU  January  23,   1970. 

In  view  of  the  danger  of  recurrtng  floods. 
I  hope  you  will  give  favorable  consideration 
to  my  request  to  expedite  the  project,  so  that 
this  much-needed  improvement  can  be  taken 
up  by  the  Congress. 

Sincerely.  ^ 

WILLIAM  B.  Spomo.  St. 

Ths  Wkxtb  Hoxrss, 
WaiMngton,  April  1, 1970. 
Hon.  William  B.  ^omo.  Jr.. 
US.  Senate, 

Washington.  DX3.  ^      ,  ^  ^ 

DBA*  Bill:  Tills  will  acknowledge  ana 
^K^nk  you  for  your  letter  to  the  President 
requesting  that  reporU  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  on 
tb«  ufoposed  flood  control  project  at  Four 
lllla  Run  be  expedited.  We  wlU  be  pleMWl  to 


bring  your  letter  to  the  President's  attenUon 
at  the  earUest  opportunity.  You  may  be  as- 
sured your  request  will  be  given  fuU  consid- 
eration. 
With  warm  regard. 
Sincerely, 

William  E.  Timmons. 
Assistant  to  the  President. 

Apbil  10.  1970. 
Hon.  CHAUXS  E.  Beatlet.  Jr.. 
Mayor,  City  of  AlexandHa.  Va. 

Dea«  Chuck:  Thank  you  very  much  for 
your  letter  requesting  expeditious  action  on 
the  implemenutlon  of  the  federal  Insurance 
program  for  small  businesses  and  apart- 
ments In  the  Arlandrla  area. 

My  office  has  contacted  the  Federal  Insur- 
ance AdmlnUtratlon,  and  has  been  advised 
that  It  Is  not  possible  for  persons  to  sign  up 
for  the  insurance  prior  to  the  printing  of 
the  policies. 

In  response  to  our  request  that  action  be 
expedited  on  the  printing,  we  were  Informed 
that  the  policies  would  not  be  available  un- 
til approximately  May  10. 

I  sincerely  regret  this  delay.  As  you  wUl 
recall.  I  requested  the  President  to  expedite 
acUon  on  the  transmittal  of  the  Pour  Mile 
Run  project  to  Congress.  Attached  la  a  copy 
of  an  acknowledgment  from  the  White  House. 

Frankly,  the  Admlntstration  does  not  seem 
to  be  aware  of  the  urgent  need  for  this  proj- 
ect. I  shall  continue  to  press  for  action. 

With  kindest  regards. 
Sincerely, 

William  B.  Spong,  Jr. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOMINATION  OP  HARRY  ANDREW 
BLACKMUN  TO  BE  AN  ASSOCIATE 
JUSTICE  OF  THE  U.S.  SUPREME 
COURT 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  late  this 
afternoon  it  was  annoimced  by  the  White 
House  that  Harry  Andrew  Blackmun  will 
be  nominated — and  the  nomination  sent 
to  the  Senate,  probably  tomorrow-«ito  be 
an  Associate  Justice  of  the  U5.  Supreme 
Court. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  news  release  from  the  White 
House,  dated  earlier  today  for  immediate 
release,  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDINQ  officer.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  from  the 
standpoint  of  his  beckgroimd,  his  philos- 
ophy, and  his  Judicial  temperament. 
Judge  Blackmun  appears  to  be  the  kind 
of  man  and  the  kind  of  Judge  which 
President  Nixon  has  decrlbed  Is  needed 
on  the  Supreme  Court. 

He  appears  to  be  the  kind  of  man  who 
will  meet,  and  does  meet,  admirably. 
President  Nixon's  criteria  as  described 
last  Thursday,  in  which  he  said  he  wanted 
someone  who  shared  his  legal  philosophy 
of  strict  construction  of  the  Constitution 
in  order  to  help  restore  a  balance  to  the 
court.  Judge  Blackmim  does  appear  to 


have  the  kind  of  philosophy  which  will 
help  bring  about  that  balance. 

The  President's  second  criterion  was 
experience  on  the  highest  Federal  ap- 
peals court,  and  Judge  Blackmun  has 
served  with  distinction  for  the  past  11 
years  on  the  eighth  circuit  court.  In 
which  my  own  State  of  Nebraska  is  rep- 
resented. I  know  he  is  weU  regarded  in 
that  circuit.  .     .^  .  .^ 

The  third  consideration  is  that  the 
President  has  gone  outside  the  South  for 
his  nominee  in  order  to  avoid  the  bitter 
and  unwarranted  assaults  which  have 
been  mounted  against  his  two  previous 
nominees. 

Judge  Blackmun's  experience  spans 
many  years  of  practice  at  the  bar  and 
service  in  the  educational  field,  in  addi- 
tion to  his  years  on  the  bench.  In  all  re- 
spects he  appears  to  be  a  candidate  who 
fits  the  President's  criteria  and  the  Na- 
tion's need. 

I  trust  the  Senate  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  wlU  give  his  nomination  its 
earliest  consideration. 

ExHisrr  1 
Harkt  Andrew  Blackmun.  Nominated  Asso- 
ciate    JUSTICE.     UNFIED     states     StH-REM* 

Court 

Harry  Andrew  Blackmun  was  born  In  Nash- 
ville. lUlnoU.  on  November  12.  1908.  the  son 
of  Corwln  Manning  Blackmun  and  Theo  H. 
Renter  Blackmun.  He  moved  to  Saint  Paul, 
Minnesota,  in  1910  where  he  attended  the 
Van  Buren  Grade  School  and  the  Mechanic 
Arts  High  School,  graduating  In  the  class  of 
1925.  He  enrolled  that  year  In  Harvard  Col- 
lege. Cambridge.  Massachusetts  where  he 
was  elected  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa  and  where  In 
1929  he  received  his  A.B.  degree,  summa  cum 
laude  in  mathematics.  He  went  on  to  the 
Harvard  Law  School  where  he  received  his 
LL£.  m  1932  and  where  he  was  a  member  of 
the  group  which  won  the  Ames  moot  court 
competition. 

During  his  school  years.  Judge  Blackmun 
held  a  variety  of  miscellaneous  Jobs:  clerk- 
ing, driving  launches  for  racing  crews,  tutor- 
ing, correcting  math  papers,  and  working  as 
a  Janitor  and  as  a  milk  driver. 

From  Harvard.  Judge  Blackmim  returned 
to  Saint  Paul  where  he  served  for  a  year  and 
a  half  as  law  clerk  to  the  Honorable  John  B. 
Sanborn,  United  States  Clrcvat  Judge  for  the 
Court  of  AppeaU  of  the  Eighth  Circuit. 

In  1934  he  became  an  associate  in  the  law 
firm  of  Dorsey.  Colman.  Barker.  Scott  and 
Barber  in  Minneapolis,  Minnesota.  He  be- 
came a  Junior  partner  in  the  flrm  In  1939  and 
a  general  partner  In  1943.  His  specialty  there 
was  In  tax  law.  During  these  same  years  he 
was  also  an  Instructor  at  the  Saint  Paul  Col- 
lege of  Law— now  the  William  Mitchell  Col- 
lege of  Law  (1935-37)— and  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota  Law  School  (1945-47). 

Judge  Blackmim  moved  to  Rochester. 
Minnesota  on  October  1,  1950,  where  he  be- 
came resident  counsel  for  the  Mayo  CUnla 
Sd  the  Mayo  Association.  He  served  as  Mem- 
r  of  the  Section  of  Administration  for  the 
Mayo  Clinic  and  as  Member  of  the  Invest- 
ment Committee  for  the  Mayo  Association. 
He  was  also  a  member  and  secretary  from 
1953-1961  of  the  Board  of  Members  of  the 
Mayo  Association. 

President  Eisenhower  appointed  Judge 
Blackmun  to  the  United  States  Court  of  Ap- 
peaU for  the  Eighth  CirciUt  in  1959,  a  posi- 
tion he  assumed  on  November  4th  of  that 
year  and  which  he  has  held  since  that  time. 
During  this  period  he  has  continued  to  live 
In  Rochester,  Minnesota. 

Judge  Blackmun  has  been  active  in  the 
work  of  bar  associations  in  all  the  commu- 
nities In  which  be  has  practiced  law.  He  la 
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the  past  chairman  of  the  Junior  Bar  Section 
and  past  secretary  and  chairman  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Law  SecUon  of  the  Hennepin 
County  Bar  Association.  He  now  serves  as 
Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Re- 
search to  the  Federal  Judicial  Center;  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  the  Judge's 
Function  to  the  American  Bar  Association 
Special  Committee  on  Standards  for  the  Ad- 
ministration of  Criminal  Justice;  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  interim  Advisory  Committee  on 
Judicial  Activities.  Judge  Blackmim  has 
written  a  number  of  articles  and  has  par- 
ticipated In  a  number  of  legal  seminars. 
One  area  of  special  Interest  to  him  is  the 
medicolegal  fleld. 

Judge  Blackmun  was  a  member  of  the  Min- 
nesota National  Guard  from  1927-1930,  a 
director  of  the  Rochester  Airport  (Company 
from  1952  to  1960,  and  a  director  of  the 
Kahler  Corporation  from  1958  to  1964.  He 
has  been  a  trustee  of  the  William  Mitchell 
College  of  Law  since  1959  and  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Hamllne  University 
since  1964.  He  Is  also  a  member  of  the  Min- 
ne^oUs  Club  and  the  University  Club  of 
Rochester,  Minnesota.  He  Is  a  member  and 
former  President  of  both  the  Harvard  Club 
of  Minnesota  and  the  Rotary  Club  of  Roches- 
ter, Minnesota. 

Judge  Blackmun  Is  a  member  of  the  First 
Methodist  Church  of  Rochester.  Minnesota 
and  he  was  chairman  of  Its  Board  of  Trustees 
from  1961-64.  He  Is  director  of  the  Rochester 
Methodist  Hospital  and  a  member  of  Its 
Executive  Committee.  On  the  national  level, 
he  has  been  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Pub- 
lication of  the  Methodist  Church  since  1960 
and  of  Its  Executive  Committee  since  1964. 

Judge  Blackmun  married  the  former 
Dorothy  E.  Clark  on  June  21, 1941.  They  have 


three  daughters,  Nancy  (nark,  26;  Sally  Ann, 
22;  and  Susan  Manning.  20.  The  three  girls 
celebrate  their  birthdays  on  July  8,  July  7 
and  July  1,  respectively.  Judge  Blackmun's 
father  died  on  February  5,  1947.  His  mother 
still  lives  in  Minneapolis. 


PARAGRAPH  3  OF  RULE  VIH  TO 
TAKE  EFECT  AT  CONCLUSION  OP 
SPECIAL  ORDERS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  time 
under  paragraph  3  of  rule  VIH,  the  so- 
called  Pastore  rule,  not  begin  running  ar^ 
tomorrow  until  the  conclusion  of  the 
special  orders  previously  entered. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  ; 


come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 
10  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
5  o'clock  and  39  minutes  pjn.)  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned  imtil  tomorrow,  Wednes- 
day, April  15, 1970,  at  10  ajn. 


NOMINATIONS 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, what  Is  the  pending  business  before 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  pend- 
ing business  before  the  Senate  is  S.  1814, 
to  provide  for  public  ownership  of  the 
mass  transit  bus  system  operated  by 
D.C.  Transit  System. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  10  AM. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  Aprill4, 1970: 

National  Science  Boabo 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  mwn- 
bers  of  the  National  Science  Board,  National 
Science  Foundation,  for  the  terms  Indicated : 

For  the  remainder  of  the  term  expiring 
May  10,  1972:  Horton  Guyford  Stever,  of 
Pennsylvania,  vice  Clifford  M.  Hardin,  re- 
signed. 

For  a  term  expiring  May  10,  1976: 

Herbert  E.  Carter,  of  Dllnols;  reappoint- 
ment. 

Robert  Alan  (Sharpie,  of  Massachusetts,  vice 
Julian  R.  Goldsmith,  term  expiring. 

Lloyd  Miller  Cooke,  of  Illinois,  vice  WU- 
Uam  W.  Hagerty,  term  expiring. 

Robert  Henry  Dicke,  of  New  Jersey,  vice 
Mlna  S.  Rees,  term  expiring. 

David  Murray  Gates,  of  Missouri,  vice  Mary 
I.  Bunting,  term  expiring. 

Roger  W.  Heyns,  of  California;  reappoint- 
ment. 

Frank  Press,  of  Massachusetts,  vice  Harvey 
Picker,  term  expiring. 

Frederick  P.  Thieme,  of  Colorado;  reap- 
pointment. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— raesrfai^,  AprU  14,  1970 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Reverend  Father  Joseph  P. 
Thoming,  Ph.  D.,  DJ3.,  pastor  emeritus, 
of  St.  Joseph's-on-Carrollton  Manor, 
Md.,  and  an  honorary  professor  of  the 
Catholic  University  of  cnille.  a  pontifical 
institution,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Heavenly  Father,  author  of  light  and 
of  love,  let  the  light  of  Thy  coimtenance 
shine  brightly  upon  the  Speaker  of  this 
House  and  upon  all  the  distinguished 
members  of  legislative  bodies  through- 
out the  Western  Hemisphere,  including 
Canada. 

Grant  a  special  blessing,  we  beseech 
Thee,  upon  the  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  upon  the  chief 
executives  of  the  American  Republics 
that  their  programs  of  partnership  may 
be  fruitful. 

Almighty  God,  with  extraordinary  fer- 
vor, we  implore  Thy  grace  and  favor  for 
the  safe  return  of  our  brave  astronauts, 
whose  welfare  is  dear  to  their  families, 
their  Nation,  and  to  all  the  peoples  of 
this  planet. 

We  pray  that,  as  a  resiilt  of  brotherly 
love  and  cooperation,  this  inter-Ameri- 
can partnership  program  may  bring  bet- 
ter education,  improved  housing,  stronger 
health,  and  nutritious  food  to  the  peoples 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Vouchsafe,  dear  Saviour,  that  a  fair 
distribution  of  rewards  to  hard-woiking 
pttxlucers  may  hdp  to  provide  Justice, 
order,  seeuri^.  and  peace. 

At  the  same  time,  may  all  citizens,  who 
cherish  freedom  and  the  blessings  of  rep- 
resentative government,  show  respect  for 


the  rights  of  their  neighbors  and  a  deep 
sense  of  resjponsibility  to  authority,  essen- 
tial to  virtue  in  the  home  and  genuine 
progress  in  national  and  international 
life. 

These  are  among  the  graces  and  favors, 
for  which  we  implore  God's  help, 
throughout  this  new  decade  of  the  1970's. 
Amen.  

THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


PAN  AMERICAN  DAY 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  889.  this  day  has  been  desig- 
nated as  Pan  American  Day. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Florida.  Mr.  Fasckll. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  80th  anniversary  of  the 
creation  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  an 
event  which  provided  the  foundation  for 
the  great  Inter-American  system  in  ex- 
istence today,  I  wish  to  offer  a  resolution 
and  I  aisk  for  its  Immediate  considera- 
tion. ,  ^, 

The   Clerk   read   the  resolution,   as 

follows: 

H.  Res.  911 

Whereas  AprU  14,  1970.  marks  the  eight- 
ieth anniversary  of  the  Union  of  American 
Republics,  now  known  as  the  Organization 
of  American  States; 

Whei«u  the  continued  hemispheric  soli- 
darity la  essential  to  the  cause  of  progress 
and  freedom  for  all  citizens  of  this  beml- 
spbere;  and 


Whereas  In  unity  there  Is  real  promise  of 
accelerated  progress  in  social  and  political 
reform  and  economic  growth  in  the  countries 
of  our  home  hemisphere:  Now,  therefore, 
belt. 

Resolved,  That  In  honor  of  the  foimding 
of  the  Pan  American  Union,  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  extends  greetings  to  the  other  Re- 
publics of  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  to 
all  citizens  of  those  Republics,  with  the 
fervent  hope  that  new  thresholds  of  good 
will,  stabUlty,  and  prosperity  are  l>elng 
crossed. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Fascell)  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  first  let 
me  say  that  I  am  very  happy  to  avail 
mjrself  of  this  opportunity  to  note,  for 
the  benefit  of  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues, that  Father  Joseph  F.  Thoming, 
who  gave  the  Invocation  on  Pan  Ameri- 
can Day  for  the  26th  consecutive  year,  is 
the  onetime  dean  of  the  Graduate 
School  of  Georgetown  University  and  the 
first  North  American  to  have  been 
awarded  the  degree,  doctor  of  divinity, 
honoris  causa,  by  the  Catholic  Univer- 
sity of  Chile,  a  pontifical  Institution. 

Dr.  Thornlng,  who  serves  today  as  one 
of  the  associate  editors  of  World  Affairs, 
was  an  influential  leader  In  the  ecumeni- 
cal movement  long  before  It  became  as 
popular  as  it  is  now;  an  active  apostle 
In  Interracial  harmony  before  the  cause 
was  widely  recognized;  and  a  worker  in 
the  cause  of  Western  Hemisphere  imder- 
standlng  and  friendship  at  a  time  when 
relatively  few  were  dedicated  to  the 
ideal.  ^  _.    _. 

So  today.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  Indeed 
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goals  are  inspiring  dynamic  and  purpose- 


Let  us  ever  be  mindful  of  the  fact  that 
neace  in  the  world  begins  in  our  own 
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know  down  there  in  the  South  it  is  one 
word— but  I  had  traveled  extensively, 

watnya  T  /<amtk  trt  t.Vip  Hnu.<;e  of  ReorC- 


hemisphere  to  raise  the  fear  of  war  or 

to  subtract  resources  from  development. 

Achievements  in  development  reflect 
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very  happy  to  have  with  us  tWs  dis- 
tinguished genUeman  who  has  dedicated 
his  life  to  inter-American  affairs  arid 
understanding:  and  who  is  affectionately 
and  properly  known  as  "The  Padre  of  the 
^eric^"  I  hope  he  will  join  us  for 
many  more  years. 

Mr  Speaker.  Pan  American  p«y  »« 
traditionally  set  aside  as  an  occasion  for 
the  governments  and  peoples  of  the 
United  States  and  Latin  America  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  political,  cultural  eco- 
nomic, and  juridical  ties  which  unite  our 
nations  in  the  inter-American  system. 

It  is  a  day  when  we  In  the  United 
States  pay  tribute  to  the  warm  and  con- 
tinuing friendship  which  we  share  with 
our  Latin  neighbors. 

It  is  also  a  day  when  aU  of  us  in  the 
Congress  and  in  Government  service 
should  pause  to  reflect  upon  our  past, 
present,  and  future  relationships  with 
Latin  America. 

Above  all.  Pan  American  Day  Is  for  us 
a  day  of  recommitment  to  the  principles 
and  ideals  upon  which  the  inter-Ameri- 
can system  is  founded— principles  em- 
bodied in  the  Charter  of  the  Organ^- 
tion  of  American  States  and  in  the  Char- 
ter of  Punta  del  Este,  through  which  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  partnership  came 
into  being. 

The  Organization  of  American  SUtes 
was  created  in  1948  to  provide  a  juridi- 
cal and  structural  framework  through 
which  our  Nation  and  the  sovereign  na- 
tions of  Latin  America  could  collabo- 
rate on  aU  matters  affecting  our  peoples, 
for  the  betterment  of  all  who  share  this 
hemisphere.  The  OAS  is  dedicated  to  the 
achievement  of  peace,  security,  and 
prosperity  for  aU.  Its  guiding  principles 
include  nonintervention,  self-determi- 
naUon.  and  the  exercise  of  representa- 
Uve  democracy.  Its  structure  includes 
organs  committed  to  those  goals  as  weU 
as  to  the  advancement  of  the  economic, 
social,  and  cultural  interests  of  our  hemi- 
sphere. 

Now  22  years  old.  the  OAS  is  a  con- 
tinually evolving  organization,  striving 
to  meet  the  challenging  needs  of  its  peo- 
ple in  a  fast  moving  world.  As  proof  of 
this  fact,  we  have  to  consider  the  new 
Charter  of  the  Organization,  which  went 
into  effect  this  past  February  and  carries 
out  a  major  overhaul  of  the  structure  of 
the  inter-American  system.  The  revised 
charter,  and  the  management  reforms  ef- 
fected in  the  OAS  during  the  past  2  years, 
have  breathed  a  new  dynamism  into  the 
inter-American  organization,  providing 
it  with  necessary  tools  with  which  is  can 
deal  more  effectively  with  the  critical 
problems     besetting     the     hemisphere, 
especially    in    the    areas    of    economic 
development  and  social  amelioration. 

The  Alliance  for  Progress  is  a  cooper- 
ative endeavor  of  22  hemisphere  nations 
committed  to  asaiatlng  the  Latin  peo- 
ples to  share  more  fully  In  the  prosper- 
ity and  opportunities  offered  by  20th 
century  life. 

In  its  first  decade,  the  Alliance  ha« 
provided  a  concrete  beginning,  the  first 
solid  step  in  the  direction  of  progress  and 
change,  fostered  by  intelligent  planning 
and  a  firm  commitment  on  the  part  of 
the  nations  involved.  Its  principles  and 


goals  are  inspiring  dynamic  and  purpose- 
ful leadership  throughout  the  region. 

Yet    the  problems  of  development  in 
Latin' America  remain  staggering,  and 
time  is  short.  Tensions  and  frustrations 
are  rising  to  new  and  dangerous  levels. 
The  time  is  at  hand  for  us.  In  concert 
with  our  Latin  American  partners,  to  em- 
bark upon  a  new  strategy  of  hemisphere 
development.  The  Subcommittee  on  In- 
ter-American Affairs,  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  chair,  has  suggested  the  out- 
lines of  such  a  strategy.  Governor  Rocke- 
feller   in  his  sweeping  report  to  Presi- 
dent Nixon,  has  detailed  many  reforms 
and  undertakings  which  could  help  to 
carry  it  out.  And  President  Nixon,  in  his 
several  speeches  smd  communications  to 
the  members  of  the  inter-American  sys- 
tem  has  provided  further  policy  guide- 
lines for  the  future  of  United  States- 
Latin  American  relations.  What  remains 
now  is  for  us  and  our  Latin  friends,  to 
carry  out  these  plans  and  programs  In 
order   to   promote   the  ideals  of   Latin 
American   development    and   the   basic 
goals,  aspirations,  and  principles  which 
inspired  the  birth  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress.  ^      . 

On  this  occasion,  I  wish  to  extend  our 
best  wishes  to  the  Honorable  Don  Galo 
Plaza  who.  as  the  distinguished  Secre- 
tary General  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States,  occupies  one  of  the 
most  chaUenging  and  demanding  posi- 
tions in  this  hemisphere.  I  wish  also  to 
offer  our  salute  to  the  men  and  women 
who  direct,  administer,  and  staff  the  in- 
struments of  hemispheric  union,  and  to 
all  those  who.  throygh  their  intense  la- 
bors, have  dedicated  themselves  to  shap- 
ing a  better  hemisphere  for  all  of  ua. 

Mr.  KAZEN".  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  tlie  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Kazen),  a  member  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Inter -American  Af- 
fairs. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
join  our  fellow  Americans  throughout 
this  Western  Hemisphere,  to  commemo- 
rate the  80th  anniversary  of  the  Union 
of  American  Republics. 

Our  hemisphere  is  a  cOTomunity  of 
nations  that  were  forged  out  of  a  new 
world.  Each  has  its  customs,  traditions, 
culture,  and  language,  varied  degrees  of 
economic  development  and  prosperity, 
as  well  as  a  history  of  political  turmoil. 
Yet,  we  are  one  family  of  nations,  joined 
together  by  a  mutual  resolve  that  in 
unity  there  Is  strength.  We  acknowledge 
and  defend  the  right  of  self-determina- 
tion and  respect  each  other's  sovereignty. 
All  of  these  elements  form  the  basis  for 
a  common  understanding  amd  a  hemi- 
spheric union  welded  by  historic  bonds  of 
true  friendship. 

In  celebrating  Pan  American  Day,  we 
join  the  millions  of  fellow  Americans, 
from  the  Central  and  South  American 
countries,  our  Canadian  neighbors  to  the 
north,  and  our  own  countrymen,  and 
reaffirm  the  brotherhood  of  nations  and 
pledge  our  help  to  each  other,  being  ever 
hopeful  that  the  future  will  bring  better 
understanding,  greater  stability,  and 
continued  progress  for  the  common  good 
of  all  the  Americas. 


Let  us  ever  be  mindful  of  the  fact  that 
peace  in  the  world  begins  In  our  own 
backyard,  by  being  at  peace  with  our  own 
neighbors. 

Mr.  McKNEALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  dlstingxilshed  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  McKNEALLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in    support    of    the    resolution    com- 
memorating the  80th  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  our  inter-American  system, 
and  I  am  especially  pleased  that  Father 
Joseph  Thorning  invoked  the  blessing  of 
God  on  these  proceedings.  Father  Thorn- 
ing is  well  known  to  me  as  a  gentleman, 
a  genuine  intellectual,  an  outstanding 
and  patriotic  citizen  of  the  United  States 
and  friend  of  our  neighbors  to  the  south. 
He  has  had  a  long  career  in  promoting 
inter-American  relationships  and  advis- 
ing members  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  on  South  American  prob- 
lems. He  is  held  in  the  highest  esteem  In 
South  America  and  has  been  given  many 
decorations    for    his    contributions    to 
solidarity  in  the  world  of  Pan  America. 
He  is  known  throughout  our  Nation's 
Capital  for  his  integrity  and  gracious 
manners.  I  know.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  he 
is  no  stranger  to  this  House  and  yet  it  is 
reassuring  to  hear  him  make  the  prayer 
for  divine  guidance  in  our  work.  I  can 
say  without  idle  flattery  to  him  that  he 
does  us  honor  when  he  comes  to  this 
House  each  year  on  Pan  American  Day. 
Since  1890,  the  United  States  and  our 
Latin  American  neighbors  have  Joined 
together  in  a  cooperative  effort  toward 
hemispheric  solidarity.  This  effort  was 
conceived  of  and  has  been  sustained  by  a 
spirit  of  true  friendship.  Consequently, 
we  and  our  friends  have  continued  to 
work  at  bringing  about  the  development 
of  a  healthier  and  sounder  relationship 
in  which  all  members  may  grow  and 
prosper. 

The  present  age  is  a  turbulent  one  as 
the  masses  of  mankind  demand  a  larger 
share  in  the  world's  goods,  and  they  are 
demanding  nothing  more  than  Is  their 
due  in  SMXordance  with  the  concepts  of 
justice — both  economic  and  social.  The 
policy  of  the  United  States  must  be  based 
on  helping  our  friends  wherever  we 
can — not  on  reforming  their  characters, 
altering  their  life's  patterns,  challenging 
their  institutions.  Our  friendship  must 
be  open  and  as  generous  as  possible  to- 
ward the  Americas  for  their  stability  Is 
in  our  own  interest. 

Today,  we  celebrate  what  may  be 
termed  Pan  Americanism,  and  in  so  do- 
ing we  celebrate  with  our  Latin  American 
friends  our  bonds  of  common  Interests, 
common  beliefs,  and  a  common  deter- 
mination to  solve  whatever  problems 
threaten  the  existence  of  our  Inter- 
American  system.  In  essence,  we  cele- 
brate our  agreements  which  by  far  out- 
number our  disagreements. 

In  extending  my  warmest  fellcltatlona 
to  our  Latin  compatriots,  I  am  certain 
that  I  express  the  sentiments  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  27th  District  of  New  York 
whom  I  am  honored  to  represent.  Surely, 
we  all  realize  that  hemispheric  relations 
are  much  better  for  every  year  that  we 
celebrate  Pan  American  Day. 
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It  may  be  as  useful  as  It  Is  Interesting 
to  place  on  record  a  concise  survey  of 
the  work  of  our  friend,  the  Reverend 
Father  Joseph  P.  Thorning.  D.D..  Ph.  D.. 
the  U.S.  honorary  fellow  of  the  Historical 
and  Geographic  Institute  of  Brazil.  This 
synopsis  was  featured  in  a  recent  De- 
partment of  Histofy  Newsletter  of  the 
Catholic  University  of  America,  a  pontif- 
ical Institution.  The  report  of  Decem- 
ber 1969,  Washington,  D.C..  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

Altjmni  and  Stttdemt  News 

Joseph  F.  Thorning.  PhD.  '31,  is  pastor 
emeritus  of  St.  Joseph's-on-CarroUton  Man- 
or.  Maryland.   During  his   long  and   active 
career.  I>r.  Thorning  has  served  or  is  servmg 
as  associate  editor  of  World  Affairs  (D.C.); 
acting  chaplain  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives on  Pan  American  Day   (for  25 
consecutive  years);  vice  president  and  direc- 
tor of  the  American  Peace  Society;  founder 
and   director   of   Inter-American    Seminars, 
University    of   San    Marcos    (Peru);    acting 
dean.  Graduate  School.  Georgetown  Univer- 
sity; professor  of  social  ethics  and  social  his- 
tory. Mount  St.  Mary's  Major  Seminary.  Em- 
mltsburg,  Md.;  TSfBclal  member  of  U.S.  special 
diplomatic  missions  to  the  other  American 
republics.    1961-66;    special    adviser    to    the 
U.S.  Senatorial  Delegation  to  the  10th  Inter- 
American  Conference.  Caracas,  1954;  honor- 
ary chaplain,  Inter-American  Defense  Board. 
He  has  been  awarded  honorary  doctorates  by 
the  Catholic  University  of  Chile,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Santo  Domingo,  and  the  National  Uni- 
versity   of    Costa    Rica.    He    has   also    been 
awarded  the  following  decorations:  Order  of 
Alfonso  the  Wise.  Spain  (Grand  Cross);  Or- 
der of  Isabella  the  Catholic,  Spain   (Grand 
Cross):  Order  of  the  Southern  Cross,  Brazil; 
Order  of  Francisco  de  Miranda.  Venezuela; 
Order  of  the  Quetzal,  Guatemala;  Order  of 
Christopher  Columbus,  Dominican  RepubUc; 
Legion    of   Honor   and   Merit.   Haiti;    Vasco 
Nunez  de  Balboa,  Panama;  Cross  of  Boyaca, 
Columbia;   and  Carlos  Manuel  de  Cespedes, 
Cuba.    HU    doctoral    dissertation.    Religious 
Liberty  in  Transition:  A  Study  of  the  Re- 
moval of  Constitutional  Limitations  on  Reli- 
gious Liberty  as  Part  of  the  Social  Progress 
in  the  Transition  Period  in  New  England,  ap- 
peared as  a  book  in  1931.  His  Miranda,  World 
Citizen  was  published  by  the  University  of 
Florida  Press,  1962.  Other  books,  articles,  and 
reviews  have  come  from  his  pen. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 

the  distinguished  gentleman  from  New 
York  for  his  pertinent  observations. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Flood). 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
anxious  to  join  with  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Florida  In  support  of 
his  resolution  in  c<xnmemoration  of  this 
Pan  Americsm  Day. 

When  I  first  came  to  this  body  25  years 
ago  I  had  the  honor  and  privilege  of 
serving  upon  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  of  the  House,  then  chaired  by  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  New  York, 
the  beloved  Sol  Bloom,  and  I  served  on 
the  subcommittee,  during  my  service  on 
that  great  committee,  on  Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Florida  knows. 
I  was  rsdsed  In  northeastern  Peimsyl- 
vanla.  and  I  know  Uiat  I  am  just  a  plain 
Yankee — I  am  not  a  damn  Yankee,  I 


know  down  there  In  the  South  it  is  one 

word but  I  had  traveled  extensively, 

before  I  came  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, In  Central  and  South  Ameri- 
can countries,  and  hence  I  am  concerned 
about  those  affairs  there,  and.  there- 
fore, the  tenor  of  his  resolution  I  em- 
brace. Indeed. 

Of  course,  my  beloved  and  old  friend. 
Father  Thorning,  said  the  prayer  for  lis 
here  today,  and  I  have  met  and  known 
him  down  through  these  many  years.  I 
know  him  as  an  associate  of  the  re- 
nowned magazine.  World  Affairs.  He  has 
been  invited  to  give  the  prayer  here 
ever  since  we  have  seen  fit  to  com- 
memorate the  anniversary  of  this  Pan 
American  Day  for  26  years — an  extraor- 
dinary record,  indeed. 

Inasmuch  as  countries  of  Spanish 
America  have  a  special  relationship  not 
only  with  the  United  States  of  America, 
but  also  to  their  mother  countries  of 
Spain  and  Portugal,  it  is  Important  to 
note  that  Father  Thorning  on  numer- 
ous occasions  has  emphasized  the  value 
of  this  aspect  of  imderstanding  and 
friendship  among  the  people  of  the  old 
and  new  worlds.  During  the  Spanish 
civil  war,  for  example.  Dr.  Thorning 
served  as  discussion  correspondent  for 
several  publications,  and  his  reports 
have  been  confirmed  by  many,  many  of 
the  events  then  and  since. 

I  am  glad,  indeed,  to  have  him  be  with 
us  this  morning. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania, who  has  had  long  experience 
in  and  a  very  deep  knowledge  of  the 
matters  concerning  Latin  America,  and 
who  has  exhibited  tremendous  leader- 
ship in  this  House  throughout  the  years 
on  vital  matters  which  affect  relation- 
ships between  the  United  States  and 
Latin  America,  and  I  am  delighted  to 
have  his  contributions  today. 
Mr.  FLOOD.  The  gentleman  is  very 

kind. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Adair). 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  today.  April 
14.  Is  Pan  American  Day.  It  is  important 
to  us  because  it  commemorates  the  unity 
of  the  Americas  based  on  the  doctrine  of 
absolute  juridical  equality  and  respect 
for  the  sovereignty  of  each  nation. 

This  April  14  is  the  80th  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  the  inter-American 
system  now  called  the  Organization  of 
Amferican  States.  Today,  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States  embraces  24  na- 
tions and  500  million  Americans. 
Strengthened  by  a  new  charter  which 
has  just  been  ratified  and  which  awaits 
implementation,  our  system  today  stands 
as  proof  of  tiie  soundness  of  our  fathers* 
vision. 

Truly  we  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
have  much  to  be  proud  of  on  this  an- 
niversary. We  are  proud  of  our  joint 
efforts  «md  accomplishments.  There  are 
no  wars  between  us.  There  Is  no  fear  of 
aggression  from  smy  active  member  of 
the  Organization  of  American  States. 
There   are  no  arms  races  within  the 


hemisphere  to  raise  the  fear  of  war  or 
to  subtract  resources  from  development. 
Achievements  In  development  reflect 
this  security.  If  we  look  at  the  decade 
since  the  Act  of  Bogota,  and  if  for  a 
moment  we  look  at  accomplishments 
outside  the  shadow  of  remaining  prob- 
lems, then  I  think  we  should  recognize 
that  real  progress  has  been  made.  I  am 
confident  that  under  President  Nixon's 
leadership,  the  United  States  will  con- 
tinue to  work  together  with  our  fellow 
members  of  the  Organization  of  Amer- 
ican States  In  behalf  of  progress 
throughout  the  Americas. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Puerto 
Rico  (Mr.  C6RDOVA) . 

Mr.  c6rDOVA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  iii 
support  of  the  resolution.  Pan  American 
Day  is  an  occasion  which  annually  com- 
memorates the  imlty  of  the  American 
Nations  in  one  continental  community. 
Eighty  years  ago  today  the  First  In- 
ternational Conference  of  American 
States  established  the  International  Un- 
ion of  American  Republics,  subsequent- 
ly known  successively  as  the  Pan  Ameri- 
can Union  and  the  Organization  of 
American  States. 

I  believe  It  Is  proper  that  we  join  the 
special  observance  of  this  day,  which  has 
become,  through  the  years,  a  symbol  of 
friendship,  a  symbol  of  the  imderstand- 
ing that  should  imite  the  peoples  of  the 
22  American  republics. 

Much  effort  has  been  expended  to 
strengliien  the  ties  that  bind  us  together, 
and  we  know  that  our  Nation  has  sin- 
cerely tried  to  do  Its  share  of  this  never- 
ending  task,  as  best  It  has  known  how. 
Yet  It  has  been  sometimes  mistaken,  and 
perhaps  more  often  misunderstood. 

Hence  it  may  not  be  amiss  on  this  oc- 
casion for  me  to  reiterate,  in  all  humUity. 
that  we  in  Puerto  Rico  stand  ready  to 
serve  the  Nation  in  its  efforts  to  foster 
true  panamericanism,  and  believe  that 
our  people  are  specially  qualified  so  to 
serve,  by  reason  of  our  cultural  and  his- 
torical ties  to  Latin  America. 

Puerto  Rlcans  have  been  able  to  dis- 
tinguish themselves  in  the  defense  of  our 
Nation  abroad.  Just  a  few  days  ago  I  was 
privileged  to  join  a  few  Members  of  this 
House  and  of  the  Senate  In  a  White 
House  ceremony  where  a  Puerto  Rlcan 
soldier  was  one  of  20  Americans  post- 
hiunoufi^  awarded  the  Congressional 
Medal  of, Honor— the  third  such  award 
*made  to  a  Puerto  Rican  soldier  during 
the  Vietnam  conflict.  We  feel  we  can  be 
even  more  valuable  to  our  Nation  in  more 
peaceful  methods  of  advancing  the 
brotherhood  of  man.  particularly  In 
Latin  America.  We  have  a  reservoir  of 
good  wlU  and  talent  in  Puerto  Rico.  I*t 
us  not  forget  it  when  we  address  our- 
selves to  the  promotion  of  panameri- 
canism. ,  ^^  . 
Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
thtf  distinguished  gentleman  from  Puerto 
Rico  and  would  say  that  his  remarks  are 
entirely  pertinent  to  the  subject  we  are 
discussing  and  that  certainly  the  present 
administration  under  the  able  leader- 
ship of  Gov.  Luis  A.  Ferre  is  demonstrat- 
ing what  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  can 
make  In  the  way  of  contributions  not 
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concerns,  as  phrased  In  the  papal  dic- 
tum: "Development  is  the  new  name  for 
peace." 


standard  of  living  up  to  acceptable  levels. 
Therefore,  it  is  Incumbent  upon  the 
members  of  the  Inter- American  commu- 


more  serious.  The  full  force  of  the 
Mom-oe  Doctrine  must  be  brought  to 
bear  on  this  threat. 
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only  in  the  Caribbean  area  but  all  of 
the  Weetern  Hemisphere. 

Mr.  CORDOVA.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida.    '' 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ex- 
press my  support  of  the  resolution  relat- 
ing to  the  80th  anniversary  of  the  Union 
of  American  Republics,  which  is  now, 
of  course,  known  as  the  Organization  of 
American  States. 

In  these  days  of  stress  when  the  prob- 
lons  in  the  hemisphere  are  more  acute 
and  more  complex  than  they  ever  have 
been  before,  certainly  we  need  a  healthy 
smd  viable  and  constructive  organization 
of  unity  and  economic  and  political  co- 
operation. 

That  is  what  we  have  in  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States.  It  has  proved 
its  worth. 

It  Is  appropriate  that  we  pause  today 
to  express  our  hopes  for  its  continued 
service  and  growth. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  also  to  pay 
my  tribute  to  Rev.  Joseph  Thornlng.  who 
is  with  us  today,  who  offered  the  invoca- 
tion, and  who  for  the  26th  time  since  the 
initiation  of  this  observance  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  has  demonstrated  his  devo- 
tion, his  support,  his  willingness  to  sacri- 
fice personal  Interests  to  be  here  and 
express  his  support  of  this  observance, 
his  support  of  the  unification  in  thought, 
and  cooperation  of  the  countries  of  the 
hemisphere  and  to  ask  divine  blessing 
upon  this  work.  It  Is  a  pleasure  to  have 
him  with  us. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  good  to  welcome  to  our 
midst  Father  Joseph  P.  Thoming,  who. 
for  26  consecutive  years,  has  given  the 
invocation  on  Pan  American  Day  in  the 
Congress. 

It  may  please  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues to  know  that  one  of  Dr.  Thor- 
ning's  books,  "Miranda:  World  Citizen." 
published  by  the  University  of  Florida 
Press,  continues  to  be  a  be^t  seller.  It  is 
the  scientific  biography  of  Don  Francisco 
de  Miranda  of  Venezuela,  the  forerunner 
of  Latin  American  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence. This  volume  has  gone  through 
several  editions  and  retains  its  popular- 
ity among  all  who  are  concerned  about 
inter-American  understandinfr,  amity 
and  cooperation.  One  hopes  that  Father 
Thoming  will  continue  his  work  for 
manj'  years  to  come. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this 
Pan  American  Day  in  1970  we  pay  trib- 
ute to  the  strong  bonds  of  interest  and 
affection,  of  common  concerns  and 
shared  hopes  which  unite  the  peoples  of 
the  United  States  and  Latin  America  in 
oiiT  special  inter-American  relationship. 
On  this  occasion,  we  look  back  over 
eight  decades  of  inter-American  rela- 
tions to  the  day  in  April  1890,  when  rep- 
resentatives of  18  hemisphere  nations 
created  the  Intemationsd  Union  of 
American  Republics,  an  organization  for 
the  collection  and  dissemination  of  com- 
mercial information  to  enable  the  Ameri- 
can nations  to  cooperate  in  commercial 
fields  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  all. 

Eighty  years  have  passed,  and  we  have 
seen  that  tiny  organization  blossom  Into 
the  Organization  of  American  States,  a 
great  regional  agency  for  inter-Ameri- 


can cooperation  in  all  aspects  of  hemi- 
sphere affairs — political,  economic  and 
social — and  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  a 
cooperative  endeavor  of  all  American 
nations  committed  to  achieving  a  bet- 
ter quality  of  life  for  the  hemisphere 
peoples. 

Founded  in  1948,  the  Organization  of 
American  States  was  dedicated  to 
strengtliening  the  peace  and  security  of 
the  hemisphere,  to  insuring  pacific  set- 
tlement of  inter-American  dispute,  to 
seeking  practical  solutions  to  political. 
Juridical,  and  economic  problems  which 
arise,  and  to  promoting,  through  coop- 
erative action,  the  economic,  social,  and 
cultural  development  of  the  hemisphere. 
Now  in  its  22d  year,  the  OAS  has  proved 
itself  worthy  of  the  faith,  the  hopes,  and 
the  expectations  which  its  founders 
placed  in  it.  Over  the  years,  it  has  been 
a  flexible,  dynamic,  and  constantly 
evohing  tool  of  cooperation  striving  al- 
ways to  meet  hemisphere  needs  in  a 
rapidly  changing  world. 

In  1961,  the  American  Republics 
forged  another  great  tool  in  the  inter- 
American  system — the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress— "a  vast  cooperative  effort,  un- 
paralleled in  magnitude  and  nobility  of 
purpose,  to  satisfy  the  basic  needs  of 
the  American  people  for  homes,  work 
and  land,  health  and  schools."  The  Al- 
liance was  the  first  regional  effort  by 
any  group  of  nations  to  promote  eco- 
nomic and  social  development  and  to 
foster  basic  reform  in  prevailing  institu- 
tions within  a  framework  of  democratic 
government  and  respect  for  social 
justice. 

In  the  past  9  years  many  difficulties 
have  beset  us  which  have  tried  the 
strength  of  our  commitments  to  the  Al- 
liance. But  the  Alliance  for  Progress  has 
provided  the  American  nations  with  the 
practical  experience,  the  framework  upon 
which  to  build,  and  the  spirit  of  regional 
cooperation  toward  common  goals  which 
will  enable  us  to  more  effectively  chal- 
lenge the  evermore  complex  problems 
of  the  hemisphere. 

On  this  Pan  American  Day.  we  in  the 
Congress,  the  Government,  and  the  peo- 
ple throughout  our  great  Nation  must 
pledge  our  firm  and  unending  support 
for  the  inter-American  system — its  prin- 
ciples, its  compacts  and  Its  institutions. 
We  must  reaffirm  our  sincere  commit- 
ment to  continue  U.S.  support  for  hemi- 
sphere development,  and  we  miist.  in 
concert  with  our  Latin  partners,  stand 
ready  to  apply  all  of  the  human,  finan- 
cial, and  political  resources  necessary  to 
fulfill  our  shared  hopes  for  reform,  prog- 
ress, and  modernization. 

It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  the  bonds 
of  friendship,  understanding,  and  mu- 
tual cooperation  which  unite  oiu*  peoples 
today  will  be  wisely  nurtvu-ed  and  be- 
come ever  more  meaningful  and  vigor- 
ous— in  order  that  every  person  in  this 
hemisphere  may  enjoy  a  land  of  liberty 
and  a  favorable  environment  for  the  de- 
velopment of  his  personality  and  the 
realization  of  his  just  aspirations,  with 
dignity,  in  peace,  and  in  prosperity. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  we  celebrate  the  80th  an- 
niversary of  the  creation  of  the  oldest 
international  organization  in  existence. 


On  April  14.  1890.  the  First  International 
Conference  of  American  States  estab- 
lished the  International  Union  of  Amer- 
ican Republics. 

This  was  the  first  concrete  step  in  the 
formation  of  an  inter-American  system 
of  cooperation  and  solidarity  now  known 
as  the  Organization  of  American  States. 
Since  1931.  April  14  has  been  termed  Pan 
American  Day.  and  has  been  celebrated 
throughout  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Through  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States,  we  are  attempting  to  work 
out  a  common  understanding  of  our 
common  desires  and  goals.  To  accom- 
plish this  end,  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
was  established  in  1961  as  a  pledge  of 
U.S.  commitment  to  Latin  American  eco- 
nomic and  social  progress. 

The  Alliance  for  Progress  ushered  in 
a  new  era  in  inter-American  relations — 
an  era  in  which  economic,  political,  and 
social  development  form  the  basis  for  a 
imlque  hemisphere  imity.  Although  the 
Alliance  has  not  been  as  successful  as  I 
had  hoped,  we  can  point  to  substantial 
gains  in  Latin  American  development 
which  could  never  have  been  achieved 
without  the  Alliance. 

This  Pan  American  Day,  1970.  is  a  time 
for  us  in  the  United  States  to  recommit 
ourselves  to  the  principles  and  goals  of 
the  Organization  of  American  States  and 
the  Alliance  for  Progress.  We  must  re- 
vitahze  our  policy  and  emphasize  those 
constructive  elements  which  foster  close 
and  healthy  Latin  American-United 
States  relations. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  Join  my  colleagues  in  the  com- 
memoration of  the  oldest  internationtil 
political  organization  in  the  world,  the 
Organization  .of  American  States,  on  its 
80th  anniversary. 

Today's  date,  observed  as  Pan  Ameri- 
can Day  since  1930,  marks  the  signing  of 
the  agreement  setting  up  a  commercial 
Information  clearing  house  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C..  on  April  14,  1890. 

By  1910,  expansion  of  the  bureau's  ac- 
tivities led  to  a  change  of  name.  It  then 
became  the  Pan  American  Union,  and 
was  installed  in  its  majestic  new  head- 
quarters near  Constitution  Hall  and  the 
White  House. 

For  the  next  38  years,  the  inter- Ameri- 
can system  grew  and  established  many 
new  norms  of  international  cooperation. 
A  search  for  the  solutions  to  problems 
caused  by  two  world  wars  resulted  in  a 
closer  relationship,  and  in  a  strengthen- 
ing of  hemispheric  solidarity  and  secu- 
rity. A  reciprocal  assistance  treaty  was 
signed  In  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1947  and  in 
1948  the  OAS  came  into  being,  replacing 
the  Pan  American  Union.  The  latter 
name  was  maintained,  however,  to  iden- 
tify the  General  Secretariat  of  the  OAS. 
Another  19  years  elapsed.  The  OAS 
member  countries,  having  begim  to  ap- 
ply the  Inter-Americsm  mechanisms  for 
peacekeeping  and  for  dealing  with  politi- 
cal-juridical issues,  decided  that  the  time 
had  come  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  the 
OAS  and  to  widen  Its  developmental 
functions.  A  series  of  amendments  to  the 
OAS  Charter  was  ratified  by  19  member 
coimtries  and  has  been  In  force  since 
February  27,  1970.  These  amendments  to 
the  OAS  Charter  reflect  contemporary 
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concerns,  as  phrased  In  the  papal  dic- 
tum: "Development  Is  the  new  name  for 
peace." 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  the  question  of  de- 
velopment which  confronts  the  Inter- 
American  partnership  with  Its  major 
challenge  today. 

For  the  past  8V^  years  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  has  been  the  developmental 
cornerstone  of  the  Inter-Amerlcan  sys- 
tem. Since  its  Inception  In  1961,  this 
developmental  pact  has  been  a  prime 
factor  in  the  overall  Increase  in  gross 
product  and  trade  in  our  sister  republics 
to  the  south.  Nevertheless,  the  ambitious 
goals  set  in  Punta  del  Este  have  not 
been  achieved  within  the  time  limits 
determined  by  the  frsuners  of  the  char- 
ter. 

Among  the  many  goals  delineated  In 
the  charter,  those  concerning  personal 
Income  and  education  were  the  most  ex- 
plicit. Specifically,  in  terms  of  economic 
expansion,  a  growth  rate  of  2.5  percent 
in  per  capita  income  for  Latin  Americans 
was  projected  In  tlUe  I.  In  the  field  of 
education,  the  charter's  objectives  were 
universal  primary  education  and  the 
eradication  of  adult  Illiteracy  by  the 
end  of  the  1969's. 

However,  the  annual  growth  in  gross 
domestic  product  per  capita  In  the  re- 
gion reached  only  1.7  percent  during  the 
1961-68  period.  And,  today,  in  Latin 
America,  there  are  more  school-age  chil- 
dren out  of  school  than  in,  while  adult  il- 
literacy remains  rampant. 

It  is  easy  to  rationalize  the  shortcom- 
ings of  the  developmental  efforts  of  the 
inter-American  partnership.  It  has  been 
charged  that  the  goals  of  the  charter 
were  too  ambitious,  and  that  charge  Is 
largely  true.  Less  than  9  years  is  too 
short  a  time  to  change  a  region  from  a 
producer  of  agricultural  commodities 
and  raw  materials  into  any  exporter  of 
manufactured  goods.  Perhaps  it  is  also 
too  short  a  time  to  eradicate  illiteracy 
and  undate  farm  structures  in  22  coun- 
tries. Nevertheless,  the  past  8^2  years 
ought  to  have  been  more  productive  In 
terms  of  economic  and  social  progress 
than  they  were. 

Therefore,  apart  from  correcting  the 
basic  misdirections  of  the  developmental 
process  of  the  1960's,  I  believe  there  are 
two  areas  of  cooperation  which  are  es- 
sential to  future  economic  and  social 
progress  in  the  hemisphere,  that  Is, 
population  control  and  private  invest- 
ment. 

It  is  now  clear  that  the  blame  for  the 
failure  to  achieve  Alliance  goals  for  per- 
sonal income  tmd  education  can  largely 
be  charged  to  the  population  explosion 
In  Latin  America.  At  present,  experts  put 
the  region's  birth  rate  at  3.6  percent  per 
year.  This  represents  the  highest  birth 
rate  in  the  world.  The  current  rate  sug- 
gests that.  In  the  1970's,  the  increase  may 
well  ^e  more  than  100  million  as  com- 
pared to  70  million  in  the  1960's. 

I  am  not  a  Malthuslan  alarmist,  for 
it  Is  my  hope  that  modem  sigricultural 
technology  and  the  advent  of  the  "green 
revolution"  will  prevent  mass  starvation 
in  the  less  developed  nations.  On  the 
other  hand,  feeding  the  populations  of 
Latin  America  and  elsewhere  In  the  de- 
vel(H>ing  world  will  not  alone  bring  their 


standard  of  living  up  to  acceptable  levels. 
Therefore,  It  is  Incimibent  upon  the 
members  of  the  inter-American  commu- 
nity to  get  at  the  Job  of  dispelling  the 
myths  which  mitigate  against  halting 
the  disastrous  population  avalanche. 

The  second  area  in  need  of  more  co- 
operation within  the  Inter-American 
system  Is  that  of  foreign  private  In- 
vestment. In  order  to  progress,  develop- 
ing countries  require  large  Inputs  of 
modem  technology  and  investment  cap- 
ital. One  of  the  prime  sources  for  both 
of  these  requirements  is  foreign  private 
investment.  While  the  value  of  private 
VS.  direct  investment  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica has  incresised  somewhat  In  recent 
years,  there  has  been  the  dampening  ef- 
fect of  expropriations  of  US.  firms  by 
the  Latin  American  governments. 

In  the  past,  Latin  American  rules  for 
foreign  private  Investment  have  varied 
sharply  from  country  to  coimtry  and 
from  government  to  government.  Since 
it  is  certainly  the  prerogative  of  the  host 
country  to  set  the  rules  for  foreign  par- 
ticipation, it  would  be  to  that  country's 
advantage  to  be  consistent  In  its  niles 
and  regulations  for  foreign  private  In- 
vestment. In  that  vein,  I  suggest  that 
Latin  American  countries  could  set 
equivalent  standards  for  foreign  investors 
through  the  mechanism  of  the  Inter- 
American  Economic  and  Social  Council 
or  the  various  economic  groupings  such 
as  the  Latin  American  Free  Trade  As- 
sociation. 

It  Is  my  firm  conviction  that  the  U.S. 
Investor  can  abide  by  very  severe  sets  of 
rules  and  conditions  as  long  as  they  re- 
main reasonably  constant.  It  Is  the  fear, 
based  on  experience,  of  changing  the 
rules  in  the  middle  of  the  game  that  is  a 
primary  factor  discouraging  foreign  pri- 
vate investment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  spoken  openly  and 
frankly  about  the  challenges  facing  the 
hemisphere  on  the  anniversary  of  the 
Pan  American  Union.  For  an  individual 
representing  a  member  nation  to  do 
otherwise  would  be  Idle.  Recognizing  the 
nature  of  the  interdependence  of  the 
American  republics,  it  is  the  duty  of  their 
members  to  be  mindful  of  the  problems 
of  the  partnership  so  that  they  may  be 
solved. 

More  than  150  years  ago,  Simon  Boli- 
var said: 

Freedom  In  the  New  World  Is  the  hope 
of  the  universe. 

As  the  new  decade  begins,  It  Is  the 
task  of  the  Inter-American  community 
to  provide  the  social  and  economic  prog- 
ress on  which  that  freedom  so  much 
depends. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
Pan  American  Day,  serves  to  remind  us 
of  the  principles  to  which  this  celebra- 
tion is  dedicated.  The  need  to  build  a 
strong  and  united  hemisphere,  based  on 
law  and  the  right  of  self-determination, 
has  never  been  more  evident  than  it  is 
today. 

The  forces  of  godless  communism  have 
established  a  toehold  in  our  hemisphere; 
from  hapless  Cuba  they  are  working 
tirelessly  to  divide  the  Americas  and 
pave  the  way  for  further  conquests. 

The  threat  to  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Latin  American  R^ublics  has  never  been 


more  serious.  The  full  force  of  the 
Mom*oe  Doctrine  must  be  brought  to 
bear  on  this  threat. 

We  must  fully  support  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States  and  its  programs 
for  economic,  cultural,  and  political  de- 
velopment. And  I  am  reminded  that  my 
home  State  of  Florida,  as  the  "gateway 
of  the  Americas,"  will  be  plasring  an  ever 
more  vital  role  in  this  great  cooperative 
enterprise. 

The  Americas  must  stand  vigilant  and 
imited.  And  Psm  American  Day  is  a  good 
day  to  rededicate  ourselves  to  this  great 

C8tlXS6 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  was  very  pleased  today  to 
hear  my  good  and  longtime  friend 
Rev.  Father  Francis  Thomtag  deliver 
the  devout  and  moving  opening  prayer 
as  this  House  of. Representatives  con- 
vened. Father  Thoming  is  known 
throughout  this  country  and  Latin 
America  as  the  Padre  of  Pan  America 
so  it  was  doubly  fitting  that  he  be  here 
again  today.  On  Oils'  day  in  1890  dele- 
gates to  the  Washington  Conference  of 
American  States  established  what  we 
know  today  as  the  Pan  American  Union. 
The  initial  conference  established  a  uni- 
form system  of  trade  practices  amd  ar- 
bitration of  disputes.  But  much  more 
Importantly  it  bound  together  the  peo- 
ples of  the  Western  Hemisphere  in  a 
common  purpose,  the  betterment  of  life 
for  us  all.  The  United  States  and  her 
Latin  American  friends,  through  the  Pan 
American  Union  and  the  Office  of  Ameri- 
can States,  seek  peace  and  prosperity  for 
every  nation.  In  this  we  are  united  and. 
in  truth,  one  people. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  have  the  opportunity  today  of 
Joining  with  the  other  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  celebrating 
Pan  American  Day  on  this  80th  anni- 
versary of  the  foimdlng'  of  the  inter- 
American  system. 

Serving  on  the  House  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  and  its  Subcommittee 
on  Inter-American  Affairs,  I  certainly 
agree  with  the  resolution  before  the 
House  that  "continued  hemispheric 
solidarity  is  essential  to  the  cause  of 
progress  and  freedom  for  all  citizens" 
of  the  new  world,  and  that  "in  imity 
there  Is  real  promise  of  Eux:elerated 
progress  in  social  and  political  reform 
and  economic  growth  in  the  countries 
of  our  home  hemisphere." 

We  in  Congress  i>ay  tribute  to  the  his- 
toric, political,  legal,  economic,  and  cul- 
tural ties  which  unite  the  sovereign  na- 
tions of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  and 
we  honor  the  warm  spirit  of  friendship 
which  continues  to  exist  between  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  our  sis- 
ter republics  to  the  south. 

We  all  agree  there  are  many  areas  in 
which  we  need  to  work  closer  together: 
To  promote  better  education,  health 
care,  and  economic  opportunities;  In 
planning  more  frequent  cultural  ex- 
changes; In  the  fields  of  transportation 
and  communications;  in  applying  mod- 
em techniques  of  industrial,  commercial, 
and  agricultural  management — and  the 
latest  in  scientific  technology — to  solve 
the  array  of  problems  confronting  us; 
and  In  harnessing  and  allocating  the 
flnan5><n]^  manpower,  and  natural  re- 
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sources  necessary  to  assure  a  dynamic 
and  pro«>erou5  future  for  our  hemi- 
sphere. 

With  the  cooperation  of  our  dtaens, 
and  the  citizens  of  each  of  the  Ameri- 
can nations.  I  firmly  believe  that  In  the 
coming  years  the  Organization  of  Amer- 
ican States  wUl  become  an  even  more 
effective  Instrument  for  furthering  these 
objectives. 

And.  on  this  occasion,  we  In  the  United 
States  should  Join  In  reafQnning  our 
pledge  to  continue  to  build  and 
strengthen  the  OAS  to  enable  It  to  ac- 
complish that  worthwhile  task. 

Mi.  MATSDNAOA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  extend  greetings  from  the  citi- 
zens of  this  Nation's  newest  State  to  the 
peoples  of  the  other  Republics  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  on  Pan  American 
Day.  Today  marks  the  80th  anniversary 
of  the  inter-American  system,  embodied 
in  the  Organization  of  American  States, 
which  has  been  the  cornerstone  of  inter- 
action, communication,  and  understand- 
ing among  the  peoples  of  the  Americas. 

In  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Fifth  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  Hawaii,  note  was 
taken  of  the  special  meaning  and  signifi- 
cance of  Pan  American  Day  to  the  citi- 
zens of  Hawaii,  who  have  enjoyed  lasting 
contributions  to  the  c\ilture  of  HawaU 
from  the  peoples  of  Latin  American 
countries. 

The  resolution,  offered  by  Representa- 
tive Joseph  R.  Garcia.  Jr..  and  every 
other  member  of  Hawaii's  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, endorsed  and  encouraged 
the  commemoration  of  Pan  American 
Day  and  Pan  American  Week  In  Hawaii. 
The  resolution  further  stated — 

In  today's  troubled  world  It  U  particu- 
larly Important  tbat  the  nations  of  tb« 
Western  Hemisphere  continue  to  woriE  to- 
gether toward  peace  and  progress  for  all 
mankind. 

I  share  the  hope  of  the  people  of  my 
State  and  the  Members  of  this  House 
that  those  historic  ties  of  friendship, 
stability,  and  prosperity  between  all  the 
peoples  of  this  hemisphere  will  continue 
to  grow  stronger  in  this  new  decade. 

The  resolution  extending  the  warm 
Aloha  of  the  citizens  of  Hawaii  to  the 
peoples  of  the  Amerlcsm  Republics, 
adopted  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Fifth  Legislature  of  the  SUte  of 
Hawaii,  at  its  regular  session  of  1970, 
follows  for  the  Congressional  Rxcoao: 

HOUSX    RESOLCmON 

Whereas,  the  peoples  of  North  America, 
South  America  and  Central  America  have 
enjoyed  a  long  history  and  tradition  of 
hlendahlp  and  coo{>eratlon:  and 

Whereas.  In  today's  troubled  world  It  U 
particularly  Important  that  the  nations  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere  continue  to  work 
together  toward  peace  and  progreaa  for  all 
mankind;  and 

Whereas,  the  Pan  American  Union  in 
Washington.  D.C..  out  of  which  evolved  the 
Organization  of  American  State*,  has  been 
the  oornerstone  of  Interaction,  oommunlca- 
tton  and  understanding  among  the  peoples 
of  the  Americas;   and 

Wherms.  AprU  14.  1970.  marks  the  80tb 
annlverMry  of  the  Pan  American  Union;  and 

Whereas.  In  recognition  of  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  Pan  Amerlcaui  Union  and  of  the 
neoeaalty  for  peace  and  cooperation  among 
Its  mMnbers,  Richard  M.  Nlzon.  President  of 


the  United  States  of  America,  has  proclaimed 
AprU  14.  1970.  as  PAN  AMSRICAN  DAT.  and 
the  week  of  April  13  through  18.  1970.  as 
PAN  AMERICAN  WEEK;   and 

Whereas,  by  proclamation  of  Oovemor 
Joim  A.  Bums  the  people  of  the  State  of 
HawaU  will  also  celebrate  and  commemorate 
Pan  American  Day  and  Pan  American  Week; 
and 

Whereas,  this  celebraUon  wUl  have  special 
meaning  and  significance  to  the  dtlaena  off 
our  community,  who  have  enjoyed  lasting 
contributions  to  our  culture  from  the  peo- 
ples of  Latin  American  countries;  now,  there- 
fore. 

Be  It  resolved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Fifth  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Hawaii.  Regular  Session  of  1070.  that  It  en- 
dorse the  proclamations  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Governor  of  Ha- 
waii and  that  it  encourage  the  citizens  of 
Hawaii  to  participate  In  the  observance  of 
Pan  American  Day.  April  14.  1970.  and  Pan 
American  Week.  April  13-18,  1970;  and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  extend  the  warm  alohas  of 
the  citizens  of  this  State  to  the  peoples  of 
the  American  Republics;  and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  duly  certified 
copies  of  this  Resolution  be  transmitted  to 
Richard  M.  Nlzon.  Preeldent  of  the  United 
States  of  America;  to  John  A.  Bums,  Gover- 
nor of  the  State  of  Hawaii;  to  Oalo  Plaza, 
Secretary  General  of  the  Pan  A«^can 
Union;  to  Armenia  Adames  de  White.  Consul 
General  of  Panama;  to  WUllam  Kenda.  Hon- 
orary Consul  of  Mexico;  to  Senators  Hiram 
L.  Fong  and  Daniel  K.  Inouye  and  Repre- 
sentatives Patsy  T.  Mink  and  Spark  M.  Mat- 
sunaga.  members  of  Hawaii's  Congressional 
delegation;  and  to  the  following  members  of 
Hlspanla.  the  American  Association  of  Teach- 
ers of  Spanish  and  Portuguese.  Hawaii  Chap- 
ter: Brother  Carlos  Gonzales.  President; 
Enrique  Renterla,  Vice-President;  Norma 
Carr,  Secretary -Treasurer;  Alicia  Kurth, 
chairman  for  the  National  Spanish  exami- 
nation; and  MoUle  Splcer.  chairman  for 
Sodedad   Honoraria  Hlspanla. 


billion  bottles  to  15.2  bllUon  bottles.  Non. 
returnable  glass  beer  containers  will  In- 
crease 65  percent  in  the  decade,  from  7.2 
billion  bottles  to  11.9  billion. 

The  question  does  not  seem  to  occur  to 
National  Can  as  to  how  and  where  27.1 
billion  nonretumable  glass  bottles  will 
be  disposed  of  in  a  single  year.  This 
proud  trumpeting  of  increased  produc- 
tion of  solid-waste  pollutants  is  an  ar- 
rogant demonstration  of  Industry  Irre- 
sponsibility. 

The  awesome  proposal  to  generate  117 
billion  nonretumable  soft-drink  bottles 
and  99  billion  nonretumable  beer  bottles 
in  the  next  10  years  threatens  to  bury 
the  Nation  in  bottles. 

Rather  than  planning  for  increased 
production  of  nonretumable  bottles, 
the  industry  and  the  country  should  be 
planning  methods  of  reducing  the  num- 
ber of  such  disposable  containers  pro- 
duced today. 

It  is  clear  from  National  Can's  March 
10  report  that  we  in  Congress  must  give 
immediate  consideration  to  a  tax — a  pro- 
hibitive tax — on  the  further  production 
of  nonretumable  bottles. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  3  legislative  days  within  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  pending 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection,  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  adoption  of  the  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


NATIONAL  CAN  BOASTS  OF  90-PER- 
CENT INCREASE  IN  NONRETURN- 
ABLE  GLASS  BOTTLE  "POLLU- 
TION" IN  NEXT  9  YEARS 

(Mr.  VANIK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.)       

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
10,  1970,  the  National  Can  Corp.  put 
out  a  publication  entitled.  "Look  at  Na- 
tional Can  Look  at  the  1970'8."  In  it,  Na- 
tional Can's  marketing  department 
boasts .  that  nonretumable  glass  soft 
drink  containers  will  Increase  108  per- 
cent between  1970  and  1979 — ^from  7.3 


SUPREME  COURT 

(Mr.  MIKVA  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  minute 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MEKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
second  time  In  less  than  a  year  there  Is 
talk  of  Impeaching  a  Supreme  Court 
Justice  and  each  time  by  a  coincidence 
which  is  not  so  coincidental,  this  talk 
has  followed  a  rejection  by  the  Senate  of 
a  nominee  for  a  vacancy  on  the  Supreme 
Court.  I  wish  that  the  zeal  for  strict  con- 
structionism that  the  President  espouses 
would  apply  to  the  works  of  the  admin- 
istration's leaders  In  Congress.  I  realize 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  Is  an 
expert  In  football,  but  as  he  uses  the 
Supreme  Court  with  which  to  play  that 
game.  I  think  he  does  both  the  country 
and  the  Constitution  a  great  deal  of 
harm. 

THE  BALANCE-OF-PAYMENTS 
DEFICIT 

(Mr.  GIBBONS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  couple 
of  years  ago  In  this  Chamber  the  walls 
were  reverberating  with  political  talk 
about  the  problems  of  fiscal  responsibility 
and  fiscal  Integrity  and.  of  course,  it  will 
not  do  to  recite  the  galloping  Infiation 
that  we  still  have.  It  will  not  do  to  recite 
the  tremendously  high  interest  rates  that 
we  still  have.  It  will  not  do  to  recite  the 
unemployment  rate  that  continues  to  rise 
and  now  Is  at  Its  highest  level  in  many 
years.  But  let  us  talk  about  the  balance 
of  payments  for  awhile,  because  I  re- 
member so  many  speeches  on  the  balance 
of  payments  here. 

A  year  ago.  In  1968,  we  had  a  balance- 
of-paymmts  surplus  of  $0.2  billion.  But 
now  we  finished  the  last  year.  1969.  with 
the  biggest  balance-of-payments  deficit 
we  have  ever  had  in  this  country.  The 
balance-of-payments   deficit  was   $7.06 


bllUon.  Contrast  that  with  1964  of  $2.8 
billion:  with  1965  of  $1.3  billion;  with 
1966  of  $1.4  billion;  of  1967— and  that 
was  a  bad  year — of  $3.5  billion.  Contrast 
it.  last  of  all.  with  the  surplus  of  last  year 
of  $0.2  billion  in  1968.  and  look  at  1969 
with  $7.06  bUllon  deficit 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  has  expired. 


THE  UNEMPLOYMENT  RATE 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  Just  made 
a  comment  that  the  unemployment  rate 
was  the  highest  now  that  it  has  been  In 
a  good  many  years. 
Mr.  GIBBONS.  About  4  years. 
Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  You  used  the 
phrase  "a  good  many  years."  Let  me  set 
the  record  straight  on  the  imemployment 
rates  beginning  in  1961.  In  1961,  imder 
the  Democratic  administration,  there  was 
an  unemployment  rate  of  6.7  percent.  Un- 
employment for  the  whole  year  in  1962 
was  5.5  percent;  the  imemployment  rate 
for  1963  was  5.7  percent;  the  unemploy- 
ment for  1964,  5.2  percent.  Finally,  in 
1965,  with  the  additional  commitment 
the  United  States  made  in  Vietnam,  the 
unemployment  rate  went  down  to  4.5  per- 
cent, which  is  still  higher  than  It  Is  at  the 
present  time. 

I  only  say  to  my  friend  from  Florida 
that  he  should  look  back  into  the  pages  of 
history  and  note  the  unemployment  rate 
under  the  two  previous  Democratic  ad- 
ministrations, and  If  he  does  he  will  not 
complain  about  unemployment  now.  I  do 
not  think  he  made  those  speeches  that 
he  is  making  now  in  1961  and  through 
1968. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  majori^  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  When  President  Elsen- 
hower took  office  In  1953,  imemploy- 
ment stood  at  3  percent.  During  the  first 
Republican  recession  year,  1954,  imem- 
plojrment  rose  to  5.5  percent.  During  the 
second  Republican  recession  In  1958  un- 
employment reached  7.6  percent  In  Au- 
gust of  that  year.  A  third  Republican 
recession  commencing  in  1960  resulted  In 
unemployment  reaching  6.7  percent  In 
January  1961.  Unemployment  during  the 
next  4  years  declined  and  by  Novem- 
ber 1964,  long  before  the  commitment 
of  a  large  amount  of  American  man- 
power to  Vietnam,  had  reached  4.9  per- 
cent. ^    ^      , 

When  President  Nixon  took  office  in 
January  1969.  unemployment  stood  at 
3.3  percent.  The  latest  report  available, 
that  of  March  of  this  year,  shows  we  now 
have  4.4  percent  imemployed.  There  are 
a  million  more  people  unemployed  now 
than  when  President  Nixon  took  office. 

These    figures    obviously    speak    for 

themselves.    Unemployment    IncreaMS 

under  the  Republicans.  Unemployment 

decreases  under  the  Democrats. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  The  impor- 


tant thing  is  that  there  was  a  high  un- 
emplosrment  of  over  5  percent  every  year 
In  the  first  4  years  of  the  period  after 
the  Elsenhower  administration.  The  only 
time  it  went  down  was  when  we  Increased 
our  military  commitment  in  Vietnam  by 
the  sending  of  some  540,000  young  men  to 
fight  a  war  some  8,000  miles  away. 

We  as  Republicans  do  not  agree  that 
4.4  percent  unemployment  is  good,  and 
we  are  going  to  do  something  about  it, 
but  I  hate  to  see  individuals  like  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  point  out  how  bad  it 
is  now,  when  It  was  far  worse  under  his 
administration. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  And  far  worse  during 
the  Elsenhower  years,  if  I  can  remind 
the  distinguished  minority  leader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Unemploy- 
jnent  in  the  8  years  of  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration averaged  less  than  during 
the  two  Democratic  administrations  from 
January  1961  to  January  1969  and  under 
the  Eisenhower-Republican  administra- 
tion America  was  not  at  war. 


has  been  th6  spirit  Instilled  in  man  by 
his  Creator  that  makes  clear  that  His 
Divine  Providence  is  really  the  sole  source 
of  man's  sustenance. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


TRIBUTE   TO   APOLLO   Xm 
ASTRONAUTS 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  offer  a  resolution  (H.  Res.  912) 
and  sisk  imanlmous  consent  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The    Clerk    read    the    resolution    as 

follows: 

H.  Rxs.  912 

Resolved,  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives pays  tribute  to  the  ApoUo  xm  astro- 
nauts, James  Lovell.  John  L.  Swlgert.  Jr.,  and 
Pred  W.  Halse,  Jr..  for  their  courage  and 
valor,  extends  Its  support  to  their  families, 
friends,  and  all  those  Involved  In  their  mis- 
sion; and  urges  all  businesses,  conunerclal 
operations.  comm\inlcatlons  media,  and  all 
the  people  of  the  nation  to  pause  at  9  o'clock 
pja.  today,  AprU  14,  1970.  and  Join  In  asking 
the  help  of  Almighty  God  to  assure  the  safe 
return  of  these  astronauts. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  MHiLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  all  Americans  and  people  every- 
where across  the  world  are  deeply  con- 
cerned over  what  has  happened  to  three 
of  our  astronauts  far  out  in  space.  Their 
concem  is  rooted  in  the  fact  that  they, 
through  their  actual  participation  in  the 
Apollo  program  or  participating  in  spirit 
by  watching  the  previous  flights  to  the 
moon  on  television,  believe  they  have  a 
share  in  the  courage  and  coolness  imder 
pressure  which  Captain  Lovell.  Mr.  Halse, 
and  Mr.  Swlgert  are  demonstrating  to- 
night. As  competent  as  we  know  those 
three  gentlemen  are,  I  believe  It  Is  time 
that  we  plead  with  the  higher  authority 
to  Intercede  with  His  protection  against 
events  that  would  be  beyond  the  control 
of  the  astronauts. 

Therefore,  I  ask  that  each  Member  of 
the  House  Join  with  me  and  pause  not 
for  Just  one  moment,  but  for  many 
moments  over  the  next  3  days  to  pray 
to  the  Almighty  according  to  his  or  her 
beliefs  for  the  successful  and  safe  return 
of  our  astronauts.  In  these  days  of  monu- 
mental acihevements  In  science  and  tech- 
nology, it  is  well  to  be  reminded  that  it 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
Members  may  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  extend  their  remarics  on  the 
resolution  Just  agreed  to  (H.  Res.  912) . 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SUPREME  CX>URT  NOMINEES 

(Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  week  the  Senate  for  the 
second  time  refused  to  confirm  a  south- 
em  strict  constructionist  for  a  position 
on  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  Junior  Senator  from  Indiana  was 
one  of  the  outstanding  oKxments  to 
these  eminently  well-qualified  Jurists.  In 
fact.  Judge  Carswell  had  three  times  as 
much  Judicial  experience  as  all  the  Su- 
preme Court  nominees  In  the  K&inedy 
and  Johnson  administrations  combined. 
ITie  Junior  S«iator  f  rc«n  Indiana  may  be 
proud  of  his  actions  in  trying  to  destroy 
the  reputation  and  credibility  of  these 
eminent  southern  Jurists.  But  I,  for  one, 
believe  that  the  Junior  Senator's  motive 
had  notMng  to  do  with  the  qualifications 
of  these  individuals  as  he  states,  but 
dealt  with  a  personal  bias  which  he  has 
against  white  southerners. 

When  I  appeared  before  his  Senate 
subcommittee  to  testify  on  voting  rights 
legislation.  I  had  a  distinct  feeling  that 
he  was  biased  because  of  the  region  of 
the  country  I  come  from.  But,  leaving 
that  aside,  the  Senator  has  gone  too  far 
when,  after  trying  to  personally  destroy 
these  two  eminent  Jurists,  he  is  quoted 
in  an  interview  published  in  the  Atlanta 
Journal  Sunday  as  calling  both  Carswell 
and  Haynsworth  "three-legged  dogs."  I 
do  not  know  what  he  means  by  "three- 
legged,"  but  it  is  obvious  that  "dog"  Is 
meant  to  be  derogatory.  And  he  says: 

If  ha  (mzon]  apnOB  another  three-legged 
dog  over  here  and  expects  us  to  confirm  blm 
Just  because  he's  from  the  North,  then  he's 
dead  wrong. 

I  take  violent  exception  to  this  vilifica- 
tion of  these  two  southerners  by  the  Jim- 
lor  Senator,  but  it  certainly  gives  a  good 
Insight  into  the  character  of  the  accuser. 
The  quotation,  in  my  Judgment,  reveals 
a  strong  personal  bias  of  the  Junior  Sen- 
ator which  cannot  be  covered  up  by  his 
trying  to  assert  grounds  of  mediocrity 
or  lack  of  quaUflcation  on  behalf  of  the 
Jurists,  because  the  cold  hard  facts  show 
that  they  were  very  well  qualified.  TTie 
Junior  S^iator  should  apologize  to  these 
two  men  he  has  tried  to  destroy. 
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In  other  words,  there  Is  Just  1  hour  of 
debate,  30  minutes  under  the  control  of 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 


to  tell  me  that  If  you  had  two  saddle 
horses,  you  would  give  me  one?"  He  said, 
"Certainly."  The  neighbor  said,  "Do  you 


We  were  led  to  believe  over  the  Easter 
recess  that  the  administration  was  work- 
ing out  a  compromise  package  with  rep- 
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SX7PREME  COURT  NOMINEES 

(Mr.  JACOBS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  remarks  made  about  the  jun- 
ior Senator  from  my  State.  I  shall  not 
make  the  point  of  order  about  a  derog- 
atory reference  to  a  Member  of  the 
other  body.  But  I  must  say  I  have  the 
highest  regard  for  the  Junior  Senator 
from  Indiana  and  have  sufficient  knowl- 
edge to  tell  this  House  that  he  entered 
upon  the  confirmation  hearings  on  both 
of  these  Supreme  Court  nominees  with 
an  open  mind.  His  decision  In  both  cases 
was  based  on  the  evidence  which  I  aa- 
sxmie  was  the  situation  with  the  Sen- 
ators of  the  President's  party  to  which 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  belongs.  As 
to  "three-legged  dogs "  that  Is  a  Hoosier 
Idiom  clearly  not  to  be  taken  literally. 

I  would  just  like  to  point  out  that  the 
President  claimed  a  few  days  ago  that 
It  is  imjx)ssible  to  get  a  southerner  con- 
firmed m  the  U.S.  Senate.  Yet  today,  as 
I  understand  it.  the  President  has  nom- 
inated for  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  a  man  from  the  South.  So  It 
might  just  be  possible  that  the  President 
was  not  entirely  serious  when  he  sug- 
gested that  he  really  believed  that  a  qual- 
ified jurist  from  the  South  could  not  be 
confirmed  by  the  other  body,  particularly 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  most  of  the  Sen- 
ators of  the  President's  own  party  who 
voted  against  the  nominee  about  whom 

he  complained 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JACOBS.  If  I  might  finish  the 
sentence — have  stated  publicly  that  in- 
deed  they  would  vote  to  confirm  a  quali- 
fied jurist  from  the  South.  I  rather  think 
it  is  possible  to  find  a  jurist  from  any 
part  of  the  country,  including  the  South, 
who  does  not  have  financial  difficulties  so 
far  as  confilcts  or  apparent  confilcts  with 
his  decisions  are  concerned.  I  think  it 
Is  possible  to  find  a  jurist  from  the  South 
who  perhaps  would  be  completely  candid 
at  his  own  confirmation  hearing  and  re- 
frain from  saying  that  he  had  not  looked 
at  Important  legal  papers  for  the  last  12 
years  when,  in  fact,  he  had  examined 
them  just  the  night  before.  ' 

Now  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  the  derogatory 
comment  which  I  referred  to  was  made 
by  the  gentleman,  the  junior  Senator 
from  Indiana,  in  a  quote,  a  newspaper 
article. 

A  "three-legged  dog"  is  in  fact  a  de- 
rogatory remark  and  is  uncalled  for.  So  I 
appreciate  the  gentleman  not  making 
a  point  of  order  on  that. 

Second,  I  would  like  to  tell  the  gentle- 
man this,  that  the  President  did  not  say 
that  any  southerner  could  not  be  con- 
firmed. Obviously  an  extreme  liberal 
would  be  confirmed  but  not  a  strict  con- 
structionist from  the  South. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Is  the  gentleman  say- 
ing that  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  nomi- 
nee Is  an  extreme  liberal? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  There- 
fore, the  President  feels  it  is  hard  to 


change  the  philosophy  and  Vhe  point  of 
view  of  the  Supreme  Court  without  his 
going  to  another  section  of  the  country. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Is  this  admiral  an  ex- 
treme liberal?  Will  the  gentlemam  answer 
that  question?  I  did  not  tliink  so. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 


A  call  of  the  House  was 
The  Clerk  called  the 

following  Members  failed 

their  names: 

IROUNO.74] 


ordered, 
roll,  and  the 
to  answer  to 


TAHLEQUAH  BAND  IN  CHERRY 
BLOSSOM  PARADE 

(Mr.  EDMONDSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday one  of  the  finest  high  school  bands 
in  the  Nation,  from  Tahlequah,  Okla., 
gave  a  concert  on  the  steps  of  the  Capi- 
tol which  was  a  credit  to  the  youth  of 
America.  This  fine  Tahlequah  High 
School  band,  which  has  won  many 
awards  in  competition  in  the  South- 
west, was  an  official  representative  of  the 
State  of  Oklahoma  as  a  marching  band 
in  the  Cherry  Blossom  Festival.  Its  fine 
performance  In  the  parade  and  at  the 
Capitol  reflected.  In  my  view,  tremen- 
dous credit  upon  our  State  and  upon 
the  great  people  of  Tahlequah.  Ably  di- 
rected by  Kyle  Dameron.  the  band  was 
not  only  spirited  and  impressive  in  its 
musical  performance,  but  also  equally 
impressive  in  appearance  and  dignity.  In 
short,  these  young  people  from  the  his- 
toric Cherokee  national  capital  were 
ideal  ambassadors  of  good  will  from 
Oklahoma,  and  they  have  brightened  this 
week  in  Washington. 


Annuasto 

AAblef 

Baring 

Blackbtim 

Bogga 

BoUlng 

Brown.  Calif. 

Burton.  Utah 

CabeU 

Clark 

Clay 

Crane 

CtUver 

Dawaon 

delaOarca 

DeUenback 

DlSSa 

Dowdy 

Pelghan 

Flowers 
Frellnghuysen 
Pulton,  Pa. 
Pulton.  Tenn. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  PUBLIC  HEALTH  AND  WEL- 
FARE. COMMITTEE  ON  INTER- 
STATE AND  FOREIGN  COMMERCE. 
TO  SIT  DURING  GENERAL  DEBATE 
TODAY 

Mr.    ALBERT.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Public  Health  and  Welfare  of  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  may  sit  during  general  de- 
bate today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONCURRING  IN 
SENATE  AMENDMENTS  TO  HOUSE 
AMENDMENT  TO  S.  3690,  FEDERAL 
EMPLOYEES  SALARY  INCREASES 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Msissachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  direction  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  I  call  up  House  Resolution  909 
and  ask  for  its  Immediate  consideration. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present.         

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 


Oallagber 

Qlalmo 

Ooldwater 

Onffltba 

Hal  pern 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Karth 

Klrwan 

Lennon 

Long.  lA. 

Lowensteln 

Lukens 

McFall 

Madden 

MalUlard 

Monagan 

Moorhead 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

O'Hara 


Ottlngar 
Patman 
Pepper 
Pettis 
Pike 
PoUock 
PoweU 
Rhodes 
Rogers.  Colo. 
St  Germain 
Schadeberg 
Scherle 
Scheuer 
Schneebell 
Stuckey 
Symington 
Taft 

Teague,  CalU. 
Tunney 
Watson 
White 
WUson. 
Cbarlea  H. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
BoLAND).  On  this  roUcall  362  Members 
have  answered  to  their  names,  a  quonun. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 

PROVIDING  FOR  CONCURRING  IN 
SENATE  AMENDMENTS  TO  HOUSE 
AMENDMENT  TO  S.  3690,  FEDERAL 
EMPLOYEES   SALARY   INCREASES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  909 

Resolved,  That  Immediately  upon  the 
adoption  of  this  resolution  the  bill  (S.  3690) 
to  Increase  the  pay  of  Federal  employees, 
with  the  Senate  amendments  to  the  House 
amendment  thereto,  be,  and  the  same  hereby 
Is,  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table,  to  the 
end  that  the  Senate  amendments  to  the 
House  amendment  be,  and  the  same  are 
hereby,  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  Is  recognized 
for  1  hour. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  30  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Smith),  pend- 
ing which  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  presenting  the  rule. 
House  Resolution  909.  on  the  bill  S.  3690, 
which  came  back  from  the  Senate  with 
three  technical  amendments  and  a 
fourth  amendment  to  correct  an  inad- 
vertent omission  from  the  bill  with  re- 
spect to  the  pay  raise  for  the  Judges. 

When  I  move  the  previous  question 
on  the  resolution,  if  the  previous  ques- 
tion should  be  defeated  then  of  course 
it  would  make  It  open  to  amendment  and 
discussion,  but  it  would  delay  the  postal 
pay  raise  much  longer  than  we  had 
anticipated. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consimie. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker. 
House  Resolution  909  provides  that 
S.  3690  be  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and  "that  the  Senate  amendments  to  the 
House  amendment  be,  and  the  same  are 
hereby,  agreed  to." 
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In  other  words,  there  is  Just  1  hour  of 
debate,  30  minutes  under  the  control  of 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
O'Neill)  and  30  minutes  on  this  side. 
There  will  not  be  any  general  debate 
after  this  period  of  1  hoxu:.  We  will  then 
be  voting  it  up  or  down. 

So.  if  any  Member  wishes  to  be  heard 
and  to  speak  for  or  against  the  measure, 
I  would  suggest  he  ask  me  for  some  time 
out  of  the  30  minutes  I  have. 

As  stated  by  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts,  there  were  four 
changes  made  in  the  Senate  by  amend- 
ment, and  it  was  felt  that  in  order  to  get 
this  bill  through  and  get  it  signed  as 
quickly  as  possible,  so  that  the  second 
half  of  this  so-called  package  can  be 
presented — as  I  am  informed,  it  cannot 
be  presented  imtil  the  first  half  is  dis- 
posed of — this  is  the  most  feasible  way 
in  which  to  dispose  of  the  matter. 

The  Committee  on  Rules  time  and  time 
again  has  been  asked  to  bail  various  situ- 
ations out  of  difficulty,  and  this  is  one  of 
them. 

So.  on  the  vote  on  House  Resolution 
909.  if  it  Is  adopted,  the  Senate  bill  as 
amended  by  the  House — and  it  Is 
amended  in  four  different  places  by  the 
Senate — will  be  agreed  to  and  will  go  to 
the  President  for  immediate  signature. 
I  understand  he  has  his  pen  in  his  hand 
and  is  ready  to  sign  it  as  soon  as  it  gets 
to  him  today.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he 
wanted  to  sign  It  this  morning. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  909.  and  reserve  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  (Mr.  Jacobs)  . 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
grateful  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Yesterday  I  objected  to  the  imanimous- 
consent  request  for  one  reason  and  one 
reason  only.  That  request  was  for  the 
House  to  adopt  an  amendment  to  include 
congressional  staff  people,  who  do  not 
need  a  pay  raise  in  a  general  pay  raise 
bill  for  postal  and  other  employees  who 
very  badly  do  need  a  raise. 

In  extreme  cases,  which  are  quite  nu- 
merous as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  would 
mean  that  the  average  pay  raise  for  a 
postal  worker  would  be  about  $400  a 
year  and  the  pay  raise  for  certain  con- 
gressional staff  employees  would  be 
$2,000  a  year.  In  the  one  case  the  need 
Is  quite  clear;  in  the  other  case  the  lack 
of  need  is  equally  clear.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  you  might  even  say  that  in  the 
case  of  a  $30,000  congressional  employee, 
he  is  becoming  an  easy  rider,  a  very  easy 
rider,  because  for  $2,000  you  can  buy 
an  automobile.  Whether  you  call  your- 
self a  conservative  or  csdl  yourself  an 
idealist,  you  speak  in  terms  of  the  tax- 
payers' money  and  you  speak  in  terms  of 
priorities  and  you  speak  in  terms  of 
sacrifices  for  your  country.  Here  is  an 
opportunity'  to  get  specific  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

Once  a  Socialist,  trying  to  sell  his  pro- 
gram, told  his  neighbor  that  socialism 
was  Utopia  and  he  would  be  willing  to 
make  whatever  sacrifices  were  necessary 
to  bring  about  socialism  smd  a  Utopian 
society.  His  neigbbor  said.  "You  mean 


to  tell  me  that  If  you  had  two  saddle 
horses,  you  would  give  me  one?  '  He  said. 
"Certainly."  The  neighbor  said.  "Do  you 
mean  to  tell  me  if  you  had  two  goats,  you 
would  give  me  one  of  them?"  He  said. 
"I  certainly  would."  The  neighbor  said, 
"Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  If  you  had  two 
milk  cows,  you  would  give  me  one  of 
them?"  The  Socialist  said,  "Now,  you 
know  I  have  two  milk  cows." 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  comes  right  down  to 
where  we  live.  I  think  for  well-paid  peo- 
ple to  catch  a  ride  on  the  very  legitimate 
needs  of  certain  Federal  workers  around 
the  coimtry  is  not  right.  Only  last  Jxme 
$8,000  was  added  to  every  House  Mem- 
ber's clerk  hire,  which  he  could  use  for 
pay  raises.  Under  these  circumstances, 
I  believe  that  in  order  to  keep  faith  with 
our  rhetoric  and  our  speeches  that  we 
should  vote  down  the  previous  question 
and  excise  the  Capitol  Hill  easy  riding 
stowaway  provision  in  this  bill,  which 
is  intended  for  mailmen,  and  get  the  peo- 
ple, who  for  the  most  part  are  already 
doing  well,  off  the  backs  of  these  post- 
men. 

The  gentleman  from  Arizona  has  said, 
I  believe,  that  he  plans  legislation  affect- 
ing the  entire  pay  situation  of  Capitol 
Hill  employees. 

I  say  let  us  await  that  reform,  and 
then  if  there  is  any  case  of  hardship 
on  Capitol  Hill,  take  care  of  it  under 
those  circumstances. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  express  my  gratitude 
again  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts for  yielding  to  me  this  time. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JACOBS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Jacobs) 
and  associate  myself  with  his  remarks. 
A  "no"  vote  on  the  previous  question 
would  open  this  resolution  to  amendment 
and  further  debate.  As  it  currently 
stands,  the  resolution  simply  states  that 
the  House  shall  consider  only  agreeing 
to  the  Senate  amendments  to  this  In- 
nocuous bill. 

I  shall  vote  no  on  the  previous  ques- 
tion so  that  we  may  first,  amend  the 
resolution,  tmd  second,  discuss  the  bill 
and  attempt  to  remove  Its  more  Inequi- 
table provisions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  never  seen  a  more 
Irresponsible  proposal  than  the  package 
deal  which  was  rammed  down  our 
throats  last  week. 

Under  the  guise  of  giving  the  postal 
employees  a  pay  raise,  we  find  ourselves 
Increasing  salaries  of  practically  every- 
one by  6  percent. 

The  postal  employees,  who  wei«  al- 
most forced  to  strike  In  order  to  bring  at- 
tention to  their  plight,  desperately  need 
a  pay  raise  and  tlie  House  recognized 
this  last  year  when  we  passed  the  Federal 
Pay  Comparability  Act.  This  was  the 
bill  which  was  labeled  "Inflationary"  by 
the  administration,  and  It  would  have 
cost  approximately  $600  million  a  year. 
Now  the  administration  does  a  com- 
plete about  face  and  advocates  a  package 
that  wUl  cost  $2y2  bilUon.  If  $600  million 
is  labeled  "inflationary."  what  Is  $2% 
billion  going  to  do  to  our  economy? 


We  were  led  to  believe  over  the  Easter 
recess  that  the  administration  was  work- 
ing out  a  compromise  package  with  rep- 
resentatives of  the  postal  employees. 

I  wonder  if  the  protesting  post  office 
employee  knew  that  the  package  he  warf 
advocating  was  really  a  pay  raise  for  the 
upper  brackets— that  where  the  $6,176 
postal  employee  will  now  receive  a  raise 
of  $372,  the  $30,000-a-year  employee  will 
receive  an  additional  $1,800  a  year? 

We  were  told  last  Thursday  that  we 
must  have  a  closed  rule — that  we  could 
not  debate  or  amend  the  bill — because  of 
a  feared  renewal  of  the  strike. 

And  yet,  here  we  are  today — voting  on 
the  same  Issue.  This  time  to  concur  with 
Senate  amendments. 

And,  the  sad  part  of  it  is— we  probably 
wilj.have  to  vote  for  this  package  whether 
we  like  It  or  not.  If  we  are  to  get  the  de- 
serving postal  employees  a  raise. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Gross). 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time,  first  of  all.  to  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Udall)  If  the  amend- 
ments are  as  he  stated  them  yesterday, 
first,  at  line  21  on  page  2  of  the  bill,  a 
technical  amendment.  Is  that  the  first 
amendment? 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  the  gentleman  Is  cor- 
rect. That  is  the  first  amendment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then,  on  line  10,  page  3, 
that  is  one  of  the  key  amendments? 

Mr.  UDALL.  This  is  the  one  to  which 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Jacobs)  has  made  some  reference,  and 
toward  which  he  has  been  directing  his 
efforts. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Without  this  amendment, 
the  legislative  employees  would  not  re- 
ceive an  increase? 

Mr.  UDALL.  This  is  arguable,  but  that 
argument  can  be  made. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then,  on  page  5,  line  19. 
is  the  third  amendment? 
Mr.  UDALL.  The  gentleman  Is  correct. 
Mr.    GROSS.    Are    there    any    other 
amendments? 

Mr.  UDALL.  Yes.  There  Is  a  technical 
amendment  on  page  3.  line  16.  The  Sen- 
ate asked  to  designate  the  officer  to 
make  adjustment  for  Senate  employees 
changed  from  Comptroller  of  the  Senate, 
which  is  the  present  language,  to  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  which 
Is  their  preference. 

Mr.  GROSS.  There  is  no  amendment 
to  line  18  of  the  bill? 
Mr.  UDALL.  No. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  why  there  Is  no  amendment. 
Who  Is  the  finance  clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives? 

Mr.  UDALL.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  some  question  was  raised  about 
this  yesterday  In  the  colloquy  that  oc- 
curred, and  I  then  Inserted  into  the 
Record  some  legislative  history  with  ref- 
erence to  this  debate.  To  be  very  precise, 
there  is  no  position  called  finance  clerk 
of  the  House,  as  the  gentleman  jwints 
out.  The  f  imctlons  to  be  carried  out  un- 
der this  bill  are  to  be  handled  by  the 
Clerk  of  the  House,  who  is  the  financial 
clerk  of  this  body.  I  attempted  to  make 
that   clear  in  the  colloquy  yesterday. 
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However,  this  terminology  has  been  used 
In  legislation  previously,  but  Is  not  very 
precise  and  probably  should  not  have 
been  used. 

Mr.  GROSS.  As  the  gentleman  knows, 
this  bill  was  passed  through  the  House 
Post  OCBce  and  Civil  Service  Committee 
in  35  minutes,  with  no  one  having  had 
the  opportunity,  other  than  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  and,  perhaps,  one  or 
two  others,  of  even  seeing  the  bill  before 
it  came  before  the  committee. 

Let  me  ask  the  gentleman  why  this 
responsibility  should  not  devolve  upon 
the  Speaker  of  the  Houm  rather  than  an 
unknown  finance  clerk.  1.  have  looked  up 
the  record,  and  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
a  finance  clerk  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Mr.  XJDALL.  I  am  to  blame  as  the  au- 
thor of  the  bill,  if  there  is  any  blame.  It 
seems  to  me  this  is  a  ministerial  duty.  It 
simply  requires  going  to  the  pay  tables  of 
the  general  schedule  pay  system  and  ad- 
justing the  base  pay  schedule  of  the 
House.  In  my  opinion  this  is  not  some- 
thing which  the  Speaker  should  be  bur- 
dened with.  This  is  simply  an  automatic 
equivalent  pay  raise. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Here,  again.  Is  the  proof 
of  what  the  ramrodding  of  legislation 
will  do.  This  bill,  in  my  opinion,  is  still 
an  unsound  bill  if  It  is  proposed  to  live 
up  to  the  letter  of  the  law.  This  is  the 
penalty  for  calling  up  a  bill  in  the  com- 
mittee at  10:05  in  the  morning,  ramming 
it  out  of  committee  at  10:40,  bringing  it 
before  the  Rules  Committee  at  11  o'clock, 
or  thereabouts,  and  out  to  the  floor  of 
the  House,  and  passing  it  that  afternoon. 
The  defects  that  are  sought  to  be  rem- 
edied today  are  the  products  of  this  al- 
most hysterical  haste.  The  legislation 
ought  not  to  have  been  passed  last  week 
on  any  such  basis. 

Moreover,  I  would  like  to  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  offer  an  amendment  to 
this  bill.  Since  the  administration  and 
union  leaders,  in  their  so-called  negotia- 
tions at  the  other  end  of  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  agreed  that  another  8-p>ercent 
increase  should  be  approved  for  postal 
employees,  I  see  no  reason  why  there 
should  not  have  been  in  this  bill  the  6- 
percent  Increase,  plus  an  8-percent  in- 
crease effective  as  of  next  July  first  in- 
stead of  using  the  8  percent  as  the  club 
to  try  to  drive  through  a  corporation 
plan  for  reorganization  of  the  Post  Of- 
fice IDepartment.  It  was  Important  that 
the  pay  Increase  bill  be  brought  to  the 
floor  of  the  House  imder  an  open  rule  so 
that  amendments  could  be  offered  to  it. 
But  as  the  Members  well  know,  it  came 
to  the  House  floor  under  a  closed  rule 
under  which  we  could  not  work  our  will. 
I  protested  then  and  I  am  still  protesting. 
Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  me  2  additional  minutes? 
Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  wiU  yield  3  additional  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  California  for  yielding 
me  the  additional  time. 


Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman 3^eld? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  first,  and  then  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  statement  of  the  gentleman  about  the 
poor  practice  of  writing  legislation  on 
the  floor,  which  Is  exactly  what  we  are 
doing.  Indeed,  we  are  probably  correcting 
hastily  written  and  erroneous  legislation 
on  the  floor.  But  I  am  confused. 

Now.  the  gentleman's  committee  did 
bring  this  out,  and  as  I  understand  the 
Senate  amendments  as  explained  here  in 
the  colloquy  today  and.  indeed.  I  read 
in  detail,  word  for  word,  the  explanation 
of  the  amendments  as  the  result  of  the 
coUoquy  yesterday  on  the  objections  of 
the  genUeman  from  Indiana;  but,  basi- 
cally, what  are  we  doing  in  addition  to 
technical  correction,  if  we  accept  the 
Senate  amendments  to  our  own  H.R. 
16844?  Are  we  making  the  overall  ap- 
plicability of  section  3  therein  refer  back 
to  those  included  in  section  2?  Is  that  a 
fair  statement  of  what  we  gain  by  accept- 
ing the  Senate  amendments  ?  • 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes;  that  is  one  of  the 
Senate  amendments,  and  that  \s  one 
of  the  key  amendments.  It  is  referring 
language  in  section  3  back  to  section  2. 
It  has  to  be  that  way.  or  legislative 
employees  are  written  out  as  far  as  a  pay 
Increase  is  concerned. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  understand  that  is  subject 
to  interpretation.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  respect 
the  gentleman's  opinion.  But  my  question 
then  remains,  for  whom  are  we  increasing 
the  pay.  if  we  accept  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, and  if  section  3  is  made  to  cover 
all  those  in  section  2? 
Mr.  GROSS.  For  legislative  employees. 
Mr.  HALL.  All  legislative  employees? 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  beg  your  pardon? 
Mr.  HALL.  All  legislative  employees? 
All  of  those  under  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, all  of  those  under  the  Comptrol- 
ler, all  of  those  under  the  Architect,  all 
of  the  other  three  categories  that  were 
originally  vamped  Into  this  pay  raise  in 
addition  to  postal  employees,  plus  those 
exempted  at  generally  over  $36,000  per 
year  income? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Those  are  included.  There 
are  a  few  others.  This  would  not  apply 
to  class  act  employees,  or  to  postal  work- 
ers. UnJess  this  amendment  Is  adopted 
legislative  employees  are  out. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding.  I  think  we  simply 
should  know  what  we  are  voting  for.  And 
probably  the  suggestion  that  we  should 
vote  down  the  previous  question  is  a  good 
one  in  order  to  perfect  the  legislation.  I 
for  one,  am  for  the  postal  basic  pay  raise 
of  6  percent  to  the  deserving — excluding 
illegal  strikes,  but  not  across  the  board — 
especially  the  overpaid  congressional 
legislative  employees. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yidd 
to  the  gentieman  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  did  not  the 
genUeman — and  I  regret  the  closed  rule, 
and  I  regret  we  did  not  have  more  time 
for  amendments  In  committee.  I  never 
like  to  run  over  my  friend  from  Iowa 
without  at  least  smiling  and  giving  the 
genUeman  time  to  offer  lunendments — 


but  did  not  the  gentieman  offer  an 
amendment  In  committee,  and  have  It 
defeated,  to  take  out  the  legislative  em- 
ployees? .  ^ 

Mr.  GROSS.  To  take  out  the  legislative 
employees? 

Mr.  UDALL.  Yes;  from  the  pay  raise? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes;  the  genUeman  cer- 
tainly did. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Was  It  not  the  genUe- 
man's  imderstanding  In  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  during  the  debate  on  the 
House  floor  that  the  legislative  em- 
ployees were  Included? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  did  not  know  this  de- 
fective language  was  in  the  bill,  of  course, 
when  the  bill  was  before  the  committee. 

Mr.    UDALL.    The    genUeman    will 

Mr.  GROSS.  There  was  no  opportunity 
to  look  at  the  bill. 

Mr.  UDALL.  The  gentleman  will  have 
to  agrefe  that  the  clear  Intent  of  what  we 
all  thought  in  the  committee,  and  what 
we  approved  on  the  floor,  was  to  include 
legislative  employees. 

Mr.  GROSS.  There  is  no  question  but 
what  that  was  the  Intent  of  the  commit- 
tee, and  the  intent  of  the  House.  There 
is  no  question  about  that,  but  what  I  am 
saying  is  that  the  bill,  calling  for  an 
aimual  expenditure  of  more  than  $2.6 
billion  was  Jammed  through  the  House 
in  a  most  unusual  and  irresponsible  pro- 
cedure. 

Under  the  circumstances  I  must  op- 
pose this  resolution. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  4  minutes  to  the  genUeman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Ayris). 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  this 
time  to  inquire  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  regarding  the  bill  that  I  intro- 
duced which  was  termed  the  postal  pay 
equalization  bill  which  woiild  provide  a 
higher  pay  scale  for  postal  workers  living 
In  high-cost-of -living  areas.  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Arizona  if  in 
his  Judgment— and  I  realize  how  close  he 
Is  to  this  overall  problem — whether  there 
is  any  possibility  of  ever  bringing  about 
an  equality  in  pay  for  those  postal  work- 
ers who  reside  in  these  hlgh-cost-of-Uv- 
ing  areas. 

Now,  we  know  that  the  strike  was 
brought  on  not  by  the  rural  carriers, 
not  by  those  who  are  going  to  be  getting 
big  Increases  under  this  bill,  because, 
frankly,  many  of  them  have  the  best  Jobs 
In  the  communities.  The  strike  was 
brought  on  by  those  people  in  the  high- 
cost-of-Uving  areas.  Including  my  own 
city  of  Akron,  who  under  any  bill  that  we 
pass  will  still  be  much  lower  on  any  pay 
scale  than  these  rural  carriers. 

Do  we  stand  any  chance  of  ever  getting 
this  equalization  in  pay? 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the  gen- 
Ueman jrleld? 
Mr.  AYRES.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman. 
Mr.  UDALL.  I  think  we  stand  an  ex- 
cellent chance  this  year  of  finally  doing 
something  in  this  field. 

Let  me  make  clear  why  we  are  here 
today.  This  is  the  first  slice.  This  is  the 
6-percent  across-the-board  pay  for 
everyone.  The  additional  8  percent  Is 
tied  m  to  the  agreement  made  apparently 
downtown  which  Is  connected  with  the 
postal  reform. 
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I  envision  the  day  In  the  next  6  weeks, 
and  I  hope  sooner,  when  this  House  at 
long  last  \s  going  to  have  a  chance  to 
debate  major  i)ostal  reforms.  When  that 
debate  occurs  I  believe  the  House  will 
have  a  chance  to  act  on  the  question 
that  the  genUeman  has  raised. 

My  personal  inclination  is  in  favor  of 
some  such  action,  and  I  have  talked  to 
many  Members  who  believe  that  this 
ought  to  be  done.  And  I  honestly  believe 
that  within  the  next  month  or  6  weeks 
we  are  going  to  have  a  chance  in  con- 
nection with  postal  reform  to  actually 
vote  and  make  a  Judgment  on  this  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  thank  the  gentieman. 
In  my  Judgment  we  are  not  going  to  have 
any  real  harmony  in  the  post  offices  in 
the  city  areas  until  those  workers  are 
getting  compensation  high  enough  which 
will  give  them  the  means  and  the  oppor- 
timlty  to  maintain  the  same  standard  of 
living  as  those  on  the  same  scale  and  the 
same  grade  in  the  rural  areas  are  getting. 

I  appreciate  the  genUeman's  interest 
and  know  that  he  will  do  his  best. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  further? 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  UDALL.  There  Is  some  indication 
from  our  committee's  action  on  the  ad- 
ministration postal  reform  bill  reported 
out  last  mont^i.  That  bill  did  Include  a 
provision  which  would  let  the  postal  or- 
ganizations bargain  with  management 
and  bargain  on  such  things  as  wages 
and  fringe  benefits  and  other  things. 
And  one  of  the  things  they  could  bargain 
for  woiild  be  an  area  wage.  I  would  antic- 
ipate, if  that  bill  were  to  pass,  that  Is 
exactly  what  they  would  do. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  As  I  recall,  In  the  85th 
Congress,  back  in  1957.  and  In  the  88th 
Congress  In  1959.  there  were  cost-of- 
living  escalator  postal  pay  bills  intro- 
duced. However,  at  no  time,  if  my  mem- 
ory serves  me  correctly,  had  there  even 
been  hearings  on  this  type  of  pay  struc- 
ture in  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
Uemsui  jield? 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  yield  to  the  gentieman. 

Mr.  UDALL.  One  of  the  problems  has 
been,  very  frankly,  the  major  postal  un- 
ions have  been  completely  opposed  to 
anything  of  this  kind.  From  the  stand- 
point of  their  union  organization,  and 
and  solidarity  they  have  usually  de- 
manded that  every  letter  carrier  in  the 
country  get  the  same  pay.  This  Is  the 
existing  situation,  but  I  think  the  em- 
ployee organizations  are  beginning  to  see 
the  need  for  going  to  an  area  wage 

system.  

Mr.  COLLIER.  Who  is  running  the 
committee— the  postal  unions — or  do  I 
misunderstand  ? 

Mr.  UDALL.  No.  The  genUeman  may 
have  his  opinion,  but  Congress  has  been 
making  the  final  decisions. 

Mr  COLLIER.  Even  that  has  not 
bothered  me  one  way  or  the  other. 

Mr.  UDALL.  It  has  not  bothered  me. 
But  the  fact  Is  that  a  majority  of  the 


Members  of  the  House  have  not  been 
willing  to  force  this  kind  of  system  down 
the  throats  of  the  employee  organiza- 
tion when  they  were  strongly  opposed. 
That  is  the  point. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Am  I  correct,  may  I  ask 
the  gentieman  from  Arizona,  if  my  mem- 
ory does  not  fall  me,  I  beUeve  President 
Rademtwher  made  the  suggestion  that 
perhaps  the  equalization  pay  would  be 
advisable. 

Mr.  UDALL.  RecenUy,  I  believe,  he  has 
been  talking  about  the  need  for  an  area 
wage.  I  believe  he  has  shown  real  initia- 
tive and  courage  in  a  very  difficult  situa- 
tion. He  may  have  hurt  himself  among 
some  of  his  union's  membership,  but  I 
credit  him  with  the  vision  and  courage  to 
look  at  this  thing  and  to  say  that  there 
may  be  a  better  way  of  setting  postal 
salaries.  To  this  point  the  unions  have  en- 
gaged in  annual  "collective  begging"  be- 
fore the  Congress.  Mr.  Rademacher  wants 
to  move  and  I  want  to  move  to  a  system 
where  postal  employees  have  true  col- 
lective bargaining. 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  hope  that  these  postal 
workers,  I  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona, who  comprise  a  sizable  number  of 
the  total  work  force  will  see  the  fallacy 
in  going  along  with  any  suggestion  that 
they  not  be  compensated  more  than  their 
fellow  workers  In  other  areas.  Does  the 
gentleman  have  any  flgiires  available  to 
show  what  differential  there  Is  between 
the  rural  carrier  In  Southern  Ohio  and 
the  carrier  who  has  the  same  classifica- 
tion working  in  the  City  of  Cleveland? 

Mr.  UDALL.  Of  course,  now  they  re- 
ceive Identical  pay.  In  terms  of  the  cost- 
of-living,  I  am  stire  there  are  substantial 
differences  in  small  communities  in 
Southern  Arizona  and  elsewhere.  A  man 
making  $7,000  in  a  small  community  in 
Southern  Arizona  may  be  middle-class, 
but  a  man  in  New  York  with  the  same 
family  and  the  same  salary  may  be  draw- 
ing welfare.  That  is  the  problem  we  have 
to  reach. 

Mr.  AYRES.  The  difficulty  in  determin- 
ing high  cost-of-living  areas  is  not  so 
difficult  that  procedures  could  not  be 
applied  to  postal  workers  the  same  as  to 
other  workers. 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  think  we  can  resolve  this 
question,  and  the  best  way  to  resolve  It 
is  through  collective  bargaining.  Under 
the  postal  reform  that  I  favor,  manage- 
ment and  the  imions,  instead  of  coming 
to  Congress  every  year  for  "collective 
begging,"  could  undertake  collective  bar- 
gaining. They  could  sit  down  and  deter- 
;mine  what  would  be  fair  in  the  hlgh-cost- 
M-Uvlng  areas,  such  as  Cleveland  and 
New  York,  and  what  would  be  fair  in 
small  communities. 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  suggest  to  the  gentle- 
man that  when  you  do  this,  you  will  not 
forget  Akron. 

Mr.  UDALL.  We  shan't.  No  red-blooded 
American  could  possibly  forget  Akron — 
or  the  Member  who  represents  it. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentieman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Matnx)  . 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
commend  the  genUeman  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Jacobs)  and  the  genUeman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Gross)  on  their  very  fine 
statements,  and  to  Join  them  in  their 


opposition  to  the  adoption  of  this  rule. 
I  think  It  has  been  clearly  established 
that  the  postal  workers  In  this  country 
are  Indeed  entiUed  to  the  6-percent  in- 
crease. But  In  view  of  the  longstanding 
commitments  of  many  Members  of  this 
House  tiring  to  do  something  tangible 
and  effective  to  combat  inflation,  It  Is 
entirely  indefensible  to  add  more  than 
$2  billion  annxially  to  other  Federal  pay- 
rolls. It  is  really  a  case  of  great  overkill. 
I,  therefore,  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
against  the  previous  question. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  genUe- 
man from  Arizona. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  try  to  clarify  two  things  before 
we  conclude  the  debate.  The  reason 
for  the  6-percent  across-the-board  In- 
crease, which  the  administration  has 
very  strongly  supported,  Is  that  no  one 
wanted  to  be  put  In  the  position  of  re- 
warding those  who  struck  and  not  re- 
warding the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Federal  workers  who  did  not  strike.  So 
the  administration  was  quite  insistent 
that  this  first  slice,  this  6  percent,  this 
no-strlngs-attached  pay  Installment  be 
Government-wide.  It  would  go  to  the 
postal  workers  who  did  not  strike,  to  the 
classified  workers,  and  to  the  people  in 
the  other  branches  of  Government.  That 
is  the  reason  why  we  have  the  6-percent 
Increase. 

I  hope  we  understand  what  we  shall 
be  doing  If  we  vote  down  the  previous 
question,  and  I  hope  you  imderstand  very 
clearly  the  stake  that  the  employee  or- 
ganizations and  all  of  us  have  in  this 
vote.  We  are  not  out  of  the  woods  yet. 
We  have  a  tense  situation.  Some  of  the 
New  York  Members  who  have  been  home 
will  t^  you  that  this  thing  can  erupt 
sigain.  Congress  has  been  making  prom- 
ises to  act  on  pay  for  the  last  18  months. 
All  the  postal  workers  have  had  is 
promises.  This  bill  can  be  on  the  Presi- 
dent's desk  tonight  If  we  vote  down  the 
previous  question  and  adopt  the  resolu- 
tion. However,  if  the  previous  question  is 
beaten  down  and  we  get  into  offering 
amendments  and  modification,  the  only 
thing  that  will  result  is  a  conference.  We 
shall  have  to  go  to  conference  with  the 
Senate.  The  majority  of  the  Senate  and 
the  majority  of  the  House  clearly  want 
to  put  the  legislative  employees  Into  this 
bill.  You  may  get  some  votes  against  it, 
but  clearly  this  Is  the  Intent  of  the  cc«n- 
mittee,  it  is  the  intent  of  the  House,  and 
it  is  the  Intent  of  the  Senate. 

All  you  are  going  to  do  is  to  delay 
retroactive  pay  which  the  postal  em- 
ployees are  counting  on.  You  are  going 
to  cause  dismay  and  confusion.  You  are 
going  to  upset  a  very  delicate  situation 
for  nothing  by  going  to  conference  and 
having  a  vote  some  day  on  whether  leg- 
islative employees  shall  be  included, 
when  we  all  know  now  that  they  are 
going  to  be  included.  So  you  will  have 
your  postal  employees  and  the  major 
postal  organizations  in  an  extremely 
difficult  position  if  you  vote  down  the 
previous  question.  Let  us  understand 
exactly  what  is  involved. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  genUeman  from  Arizona  has  ex- 
pired. 
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Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  2  additional  minutes  to 
the  gentienq^  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Udall) . 


can  be  enacted  without  further  delay 
and  the  President  may  have  the  oppor- 
tunity, this  very  afternoon,  to  enact  into 
law  this  legislation. 


Morton 
Mosher 
Mooa 

Murphy,  ni. 
Murphy,  N.T. 


Rogers,  Fla. 
Rooney,  N.T. 
Rooney.  Pa. 
Rosenthal 
Rostenkowskl 


Taylor 
Teague,  T«z. 
Thompson,  da. 
Thompson,  N  J, 
Thomson.  Wla. 
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Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  Teague  of 
California. 

Mr.  Oettys  with  Mr.  Johnson  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Symington. 


The  Chair  recognizes  the  genUeman  the  same  amount  ov«r  the  available  ap- 

from  Pennsylvania.  proprlations  for  the  fiscal   year   1970. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  Now,  I  hasten  to  add  this,  and  I  want 

is  Flood.  I  am  a  Member  of  this  House  you  to  hear  this.  Technically,  we  are 
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Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  2  additional  minutes  to 
the  gentlen^n  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Udau,). 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  the 
gentleman  not  agree  that  it  would  take 
only  a  very  short  period  of  time  to  delete 
the  employees  of  the  legislative  branch? 
Mr.  UDALL.  Why,  of  course,  we  could 
adopt  an  amendment  this  afternoon  to 
delete  them,  but  the  Senate  will  not  ac- 
cept it.  and  we  will  have  delay  day  after 
day,  and  we  will  have  to  go  to  confer- 
ence, and  then  the  Senate  is  not  going  to 
accept  it  an>-way. 

I  share  in  many  of  the  things  the  gen- 
tleman has  said  about  the  legislative 
employees.  I  would  advise  the  gentle- 
man there  will  probably  be  a  general 
salary  bill  out  of  our  Compensation  Sub- 
committee later  this  year.  I  intend  to  see 
if  this  year,  in  that  bill,  we  can  adopt 
some  major  structural  changes  In  pay  of 
House  employees.  I  am  going  to  try  to 
make  sure  that  never  again,  when  we 
have  a  general  pay  raise,  will  we  have 
such  a  situation,  as  in  this  bill.  I  hope  to 
provide  that  granting  of  such  increases 
will  be  up  to  each  Memt)er  in  each  case. 
I  intend  simply  to  have  it  so  we  can  give 
each  Member  an  amount  which  he  can 
then  spread  to  his  employees  just  as  he 
wishes.  But  we  can  do  this  later  this 
year.  I  urge  that  you  do  not  attempt  to 
saddle  this  delicate,  dangerous  situation 
with  such  an  arrangement. 

The  vote  should  be  aye  on  ordering  the 
previous  question,  or  we  will  cause  a  very 
disastrous  situation  to  occur 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  any  legisla- 
tion the  gentleman  brings  up  later  will 
not  do  anything  about  any  unjust  enrich- 
ment for  already  highly  paid  people  that 
occurs  from  this  action  If  we  take  it 
today. 
Mr.  UDALL.  The  gentleman  is  correct. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  jrield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  say 
to  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona, that  I  am  indeed  surprised  to  hear 
him  say  this  6-percent  increase  is  going 
to  some  employees  who  did  not  strike, 
apparently  as  a  reward  for  not  striking. 
Is  Congress  approving  legislation  based 
on  merit,  or  is  it  to  reward  people  for  not 
striking? 

Mr.  UDALL.  No.  but  a  majority  of  the 
people  of  this  coimtry  think  the  postal 
workers  are  underpaid,  and  I  think  the 
majority  of  the  people  of  this  coimtry 
and  of  this  Congress  think  we  ought  not 
to  give  a  raise  only  to  those  who  struck, 
but  that  any  cost-of-living  pay  raise 
such  as  this  should  go  across  the  board 
to  every  Federal  employee  and  not  Just 
to  those  who  left  their  Jobs. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  a  vote  of  aye. 
Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
support  House  Resolution  909.  I  hope 
today  it  will  speedily  be  adopted  by  the 
House  so  that  the  much-needed  salary 
raises  for  postal  and  Federal  employees 


can  be  enacted  without  further  delay 
and  the  President  may  have  the  oppor- 
t\inity.  tills  very  afternoon,  to  enact  into 
law  this  legislation. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Spetlker,  I  move  the  previous  question 
on  the  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  ordering  the  previous  question. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  Is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  count. 

One  hundred  fifty-three  Members  are 
present,  not  a  quorum. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeairf  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — ^yeas  309,  nays  65,  not  voting  56. 
as  follows: 

[RoU  No.  75] 

TBAS— 309 


Abbltt 

Abemetby 

AdAmA 

Addftbbo 

Albert 

Alexander 

Anderson,  HI. 

Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews. 
N.  Dak. 
Arends 
AsplnaU 
Ayres 
BarlnK 
Barrett 
Beau,  Md. 
Bell.  CaUf. 
BeTlU 
Blaggl 
Blngbam 
Blanton 
Blatnlk 
Boland 
Bow 

Brademas 
Brasco 
Brock 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brotzznan 
Brown.  Mich. 
Brown,  OMo 
BroyhUl.  N.C. 
BroyblU,  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burke,  Fla. 

Burke.  Mass. 

Burleson,  Tez. 

Biuton,  Calif. 

Bush 

Button 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

Caffery 

Carey 

Carter 

Casey 

Cederberg 

Celler 

Chamberlain 

Cbappell 

Chlsholm 

Clausen, 
DonH. 

Clark 

Clawson,  Del 

Clay 

Cleveland 

Cohelan 

Colmer 

Conyers 

OorbeU 

Corman 

Coughlln 

Oowger 


Cramer 

Culver 

Cunningham 

Daddarlo 

Daniel.  Va. 

Daniels.  N.J. 

Davis.  Oa. 

Davis,  WU. 

Delaney 

Dellenback 

Denney 

Dent 

Dlngell 

Donohue 

Dom 

Downing 

Dulskl 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Eckhardt 

Edmondson 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Edwards,  La. 

EUberg 

Eshleman 

Evins.  Tenn. 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 

Pascell 

Flood 

Foley 

Ford.  Gerald  R. 

Ford, 

William  D. 
Praser 
Frey 
Frledel 
Fulton,  Tenn. 
Fuqua 
Oallflanakls 
Gallagher 
Oarmatz 
Gaydos 
Gibbons 
GUbert 
Gonzalez 
Goodllng 
Gray 

Green,  Dreg. 
Green,  Fa. 
GrUBn 
Grover 
Oubaer 
Haley 
Hamilton 
Hanley 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Harrington 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 

BMMTt 

Hechler.  W.  Va 
Halatoskl 


Henderson 

Hicks 

Hogan 

HoUfleld 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Hull 

Hungate 

Hunt 

I  chord 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Jonas 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kee 

King 

Kleppe 

Kluczynskl 

Koch 

KuykendaU 

Kyros 

Landnun 

Leggett 

Uoyd 

Long.  Md. 

McCarthy 

McCloskey 

McClure 

McCuUocb 

McDade 

McDonald. 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McFall 
McKneally 
McMillan 
Maodonald. 


Mahon 

Mallllard 

Blann 

Marsh 

Mathlas 

Matsunaga 

May 

Meeds 

Melcber 

Mesklll 

Btlkva 

Miller.  OalU. 

Mills 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

MlnahaU 


MlzeU 

MoUoban 

Monagan 

Ifontgomery 

Morgan 

Morse 


Morton 
Mosher 
Moss 

Murphy,  ni. 

Murphy,  N.T. 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nichols 

Nix 

O'Hara 

Olsen 

O'NelU,  Mass. 

Passman 

Patten 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Phllbln 

Pickle 

Plmle 

Podell 

Poll 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Price,  ni. 

Puclnskl 

PurceU 

Qulllen 

RandaU 

Reld.  m. 

Reld.  N.T. 

Relfel 

Rlegle 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Roblson 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers,  Colo. 


Anderson, 

Calif. 
Ash  brook 
Belcher 
Bennett 
Berry 
Betts 
Blester 
Bray 
Brlnkley 
Camp 
Clancy 
Collier 
CoUlns 
Conable 
Conte 
Dennis 
Derwlnakl 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Erlenbom 
Esch 
Evans,  Colo. 


Rogers,  Fla. 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Scherle 

Scott 

Shipley 

8h  river 

Slkes 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  CaUf. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Taft 

Talcott 

NATS— 86 

Flndley 
Fish 
Fisher 
Flynt 
Foreman 
Fountain 
Gross 
Gude 
Hagan 
Hall 

Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hutchinson 
Jacobs 
Kyi 

Landgrebe 
Langen 
Latta 
Lujan 
McClory 
MacQregor 
Martin 
Mayne 
NOT  VOTINCI — 56 


Taylor 

Teague,  Tez. 

Thompson,  Oa. 

Thompson,  N  J, 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tleman 

Udall 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Vlgorlto 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

Wampler 

Wstklns 

Watts 

Welcker 

Whale  n 

WhaUey 

Whltehurst 

Whitten 

WldnaU 

Wiggins 

WlUlams 

WUson,  Bob 

Winn 

Wold 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Wyman 

Tatron 

Young 

Zablockl 

Zwach 


Michel 

MUler,  Ohio 

Nelsen 

Obey 

O'Konskl 

PeUy 

PUe 

Poage 

Price,  Tex. 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Qule 

RaUsback 

Rarlck 

Reuss 

Roth 

Roudebush 

Ruth 

Schwengel 

Sebellua 

Yates 

Zlon 


Adair 

Annimzlo 

Ashley 

Blackburn 

Boggs 

BoUlng 

Brown,  OaUf. 

Burllson.  Mo. 

Burton,  Utah 

CabeU 

Crane 

Dawson 

delaGaiza 

Dlggs 

Dowdy 

Felghan 

Flowers 

Prellnghuysen 

Pulton,  Pa. 


Gettys 

Glalmo 

Ooldwater 

onfllths 

Hal  pern 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Hays 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Keith 

Klrwan 

Lennon 

Long,  La. 

Lowensteln 

Lukens 

Madden 

Moorhead 

O'Neal,  Ga. 


Ottlnger 
Patman 
Pepper 
Pollock 
Powell 
Rees 
Rhodes 
Schadeberg 
Scheuer 
Schneebell 
Stephens     \ 
Stuckey 
Symington 
Teague,  OaUf. 
IHinney 
Watson 
White 
Wilson. 
Charles  H. 
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So  the  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  annoimoed  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Annunzlo  with  Mr.  FreUngbuysen. 

Mr.  Boggs  with  Mr.  Rhodes  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  White  with  Mr.  Schadeberg. 

Mr.  Lennon  with  Mr.  Crane. 

Mr.  Burllson  of  Missouri  with  Mr.  Pollock. 

Mr.  Felghan  with  Mr.  Keith. 

Mr.  Olalmo  with  Mr.  Fulton  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  Hays  with  Bfr.  Adair. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Burton  of  ITtah. 

Mr.  Patman  with  Mr.  Schneebell. 

Mr.  O'Neal  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Ooldwater. 

Mr.  Ottlnger  with  Mr.  Halpem. 

Mr.  Madden  with  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana. 


^ 


Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  Teague  of 
California. 

Mr.  Oettys  with  Mr.  Johnson  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Symington. 

Mr.  Dowdy  with  Mr.  Klrwan. 

Mr.  Ashley  with  Mr.  Lukena. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  Watson. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  with  Mrs. 
Heckler  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Cabell  with  Mrs.  OrlfBths  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Stuckey  with  Mr.  Blackburn. 

Mr.  Tunney  with  Mr.  de  la  Oarza. 

lix.  Lowensteln  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  Powell. 

Mr.  Moorhead  with  Mr.  Flowers. 

Mr.  Rees  with  Mr.  Dawson. 

Mr.  BEVELiL  and  Mr.  HUNT  changed 
their  votes  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  FOREMAN  and  Mr.  ROTH 
changed  their  votes  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers desiring  to  do  so  may  extend  their 
remarks  in  the  Record  on  the  resolution 
Just  passed  (H.  Res.  909) .  due  to  the  fact 
that  time  was  so  limited. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


OFFICE     OF     EDUCATION 
APPROPRIATIONS.  1971 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  (H.R.  16916)  making  appropriations 
for  the  Office  of  Education  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  Jime  30.  1971.  and  for  other 
purposes;  and  pending  that  motion,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
general  debate  continue  not  to  exceed  1  ^ 
hours,  the  time  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Michel)  and  myself. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? I 

There  was  no  objection^ 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IK  THZ  COMMrrTEE  OF  THE  WHOLX 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  HJl.  16916,  with 
Mr.  HoLiFiELD  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  imanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  unani- 
mous consent  agreement,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Flood)  will  be 
recognized  for  45  minutes,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Michel)  will 
be  recognized  for  45  minutes. 


The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  name 
Is  Flood.  I  am  a  Member  of  this  House 
from  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  I  hap- 
pen to  be  chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  for  the  Departments 
of  Labor  and  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

I  recite  these  historic  facts  in  case 
Members  do  not  recall  that  I  have  been 
down  here  two,  three,  four,  five,  six  times 
In  the  past  year  on  just  about  this  same 
subject. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  we  are  doing  to- 
day is  an  innovation.  It  is  a  departure 
from  previous  practice.  Tod&y,  we  are 
considering  for  the  first  time  a  separate 
appropriation  bill  for  federally  sup- 
ported education  programs. 

Almost  all  of  the  $4.1  billion  in  this 
bill  is  for  grants  which  go  to  schools  and 
colleges  all  over  the  United  States  to 
support  educational  programs  of  one  sort 
or  another. 

The  people  back  home  who  are  run- 
ning these  programs  need  to  know  very 
soon  how  much  Federal  money  Is  going 
to  be  avaUable,  so  that  they  can  make 
intelligent  plans  for  the  next  school  year. 

Let  me  remind  the  Members  of  what 
happened  during  the  past  year,  or  per- 
haps the  last  14  months.  It  certainly  was 
not  fair  to  the  school  directors  back 
home,  to  the  school  principals,  to  the 
school  superintendents,  to  the  school  ad- 
ministrators, or  to  anyone  connected 
with  educational  planning.  Certainly 
they  were  not  treated  very  well  last  year 
by  the  Congress  or  by  the  President,  be- 
cause we  all  became  involved  in  a  con- 
troversy about  the  appropriations  for 
education — ^veto;  shall  we  override  the 
veto;  what  kind  of  compromise  will  we 
make?  This  went  on  like  Tennyson's 
brook. 

It  was  not  fair  to  our  people  back 
home  who  are  responsible  for  prepar- 
ing the  budgets  and  the  planning  of  the 
school  districts  and  as  well  was  not  fair 
to  the  universities  and  the  colleges  in- 
volved with  the  same  problems. 

Hence  we  felt,  Mr.  Chairman — and  we 
think  we  speak  for  you — ^that  under  all 
of  the  circumstances  It  was  vital  and 
necessary  that  this  year  we  bring  to  you 
a  separate  education  bill.  We  can  help 
all  of  these  people  by  enacting  this  kind 
of  an  appropriation  bill  as  soon  sis  it  is 
reasonable  and  possible.  We  feel  in  the 
committee,  and  Insofar  as  the  House  Is 
concemfcd,  that  that  time  Is  today.  We 
hope  anp  pray  that  In  the  other  body 
they  hear  these  shining  words  of  wis- 
dom I  am  uttering  now,  because  you 
will  recall  that  the  House  passed  the 
Labor-HEW  bill  last  year  on  July  31. 
but  In  the  other  body  they  passed  It  on 
December  17.  We  hope  through  these 
marble  halls  to  my  left  that  they  can 
hear  this  message. 

You  remember  the  title  of  the  great 
show  "Something  Funny  Happened  on 
the  Way  to  the  Forum."  Well,  last  year 
something  very  funny  happened,  when 
the  House  passed  this  bill,  on  the  way 
to  the  Senate.  You  know  as  well  as  I 
do  what  those  things  were. 

To  sum  it  all  up.  the  bill  before  you 
today  Is  about  $300  million  over  the 
President's  budget  for  1971  and  about 


the  same  amount  over  the  available  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  year  1970. 
Now,  I  hasten  to  add  this,  and  I  want 
you  to  hear  this.  Technically,  we  are 
about  $744  million — $744  million — over 
the  President's  budget;  but — and  I  want 
to  be  fair  with  you  and  I  want  to  level 
with  you,  as  the  saying  goes,  about 
this — of  that  $744  million  that  I  say  we 
are  technically  over  the  President's 
budget,  $425  million  is  for  impacted  area 
aid.  For  practical  purposes  the  $425  mil- 
lion should  not  be  fairly  considered  as 
an  addition  to  the  budget,  because  the 
President's  budget  says  that  he  will  sub- 
mit that  amount  later  as  a  supplemental 
request  if  legislative  reforming  the  im- 
pacted area  and  program  is  enacted.  So 
you  leave  out  the  $425  million  for  the 
impacted  area  aid,  and  you  have  some- 
thing like  $319  million  over  the  Presi- 
dent's budget. 

There  are  quite  a  few  places  in  this 
bill  where  the  committee's  judgment  as 
to  how  to  cut  up  this  pie  and  as  to  the 
distribution  of  funds  differed  from  the 
President's  budget.  Of  course,  the  chief 
item  of  increase  over  the  budget — and 
we  think  it  should  be,  and  I  think  you 
think  it  should  be— Is  $160,950,000  for 
title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act. 

Now,  title  I  Is  the  program  which  dis- 
tributes fimds  to  school  districts  where 
there  are  large  numbers  of  children  from 
families  who  have  low  incomes.  The  title 
I  formula  channels  f imds  into  those  dis- 
tricts to  Improve  the  educational 
achievement  of  those  children.  This  is 
also  called  "compensatory  education." 
Hence  your  committee  made  that  in- 
crease. That  Is  for  title  I  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act. 

Now,  by  the  way.  I  wish  each  Member 
would  get  a  copy  of  this  committee's  re- 
port because  in  my  opinion  It  would  help 
you  to  understand  Just  what  we  are  im- 
dertaklng  to  do.  We  made  a  point.  Mr. 
Chairman,  of  holding  this  committee  re- 
port down  to  a  irreducible  minimum  In 
wording.  There  are  no  long-winded 
statements  by  Members  in  here.  There 
are  no  paragraphs  after  paragraphs 
about  someone's  pet  project.  There  is 
nothing  like  that  in  here.  This  is  as 
clean  as  a  hound's  tooth.  You  could  not 
even  strike  out  any  of  the  punctuation. 
It  is  that  type  of  a  report. 

If  you  will  turn  to  the  table  on  page  12 
of  this  report,  I  do  not  believe  there  Is 
a  question  In  your  mind  about  any  line 
item  about  which  you  might  be  con- 
cerned because  of  your  heart  or  because 
of  some  pressure  group  to  which  you  can- 
not find  the  answer  there.  Now  even  I 
can  understand  this  report  and  these 
tables.  That  is  going  pretty  far.  If  I  can 
understand  this,  there  is  no  reason  In 
the  world  why  you  cannot. 

If  you  want  to  know  how  much  was 
appropriated  last  year,  there  It  Is.  How 
much  do  we  propose  this  year?  That  fig- 
ure is  listed  right  smack  alongside  of  the 
other  figures.  What  about  the  President's 
budget?  It  is  right  there,  as  well.  What 
about  the  cutback  of  2  percent  in  the 
Senate  bill  upon  which  you  gave  us 
binding  Instructions?  It  is  all  there,  col- 
umn by  column,  plain  as  the  nose  on  your 
face.  It  will  help  you  If  you  will  Just  look 
at  it. 
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Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  In  addition  to  title 
I  we  have  in  here  increases  over  the 
President's  budget  of  $20  million  for  in- 


330  some  Members,  and  I  want  their  help 
this  year.  I  want  their  help  this  year 
to  defeat  any  amendments  that  go  be- 


and  secondary  education  In  this  Nation. 
And  we  are  putting  up  25  percent — 
Imagine  that — of  the  total  expenditures 
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aroimd  the  country  will  know  for  sure 
what  kind  of  a  Federal  Input  there  will 
be  In  their  budgets  for  the  school  year 


tlon,  we  have  a  very  significant  Increase 
over  1970  of  $194,570,100.  The  title  I  In- 
crease alone  here  Is  $160,950,000. 

TkjTf   ■arvai   uir  ii\na.\rmtLr\.  T  make  the 


and  minor  remodeling,  there  was  noth- 
ing requested  In  the  budget  esti- 
mates, but  we  have  $20  mllllcm  In  this 
bill  for  that  purpose,  and  feel  that  the 
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Now.  Mr.  Chairman.  In  addition  to  title 
I  we  have  in  here  increases  over  the 
President's  budget  of  $20  million  for  in- 
structional equipment  which  we  added 
$17  million  for  supplementary  services 
and  guidance,  counseling,  and  testing. 
You  remember  well  the  debate  last  year 
and  how  hot  it  got  on  those  items.  The 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Joel- 
son;  is  probably  sitting  up  there  on  the 
State  bench  in  New  Jersey  with  Wlg- 
morl  on  evidence  in  one  hand  and  wear- 
ing his  black  robe  and  laughing  to  him- 
self about  what  he  did  here  last  year. 
However,  we  took  the  hint.  That  is  part  of 
the  reason  we  added  these  things. 

There  is  plus  $10  million  for  education 
of  the  handicapped.  Well.  now.  is  anyone 
going  to  b'?  against  that?  No;  we  think 
you  are  for  it  and  that  is  why  we  put  it 
in  there. 

We  have  added  $10,250,000  over  the 
budget  for  public  libraries.  Now,  that 
should  warm  the  cockles  of  your  heart. 
This  Is  what  we  did.  This  is  what  you 
wanted  last  year.  I  think  this  is  what  you 
want  this  year. 

We  felt — the  committee  was  unani- 
xaoxa.  on  both  sides,  that  the  rule  of  rea- 
son demanded  increases  of  some  kind — 
no  Treasury  raid — but  the  facts  as  pre- 
sented to  us.  and  our  Judgment  as  to  the 
sentiment  in  Congress,  and  how  the  peo- 
ple back  home  feel,  gave  us  the  clear  mes- 
sage that  increases  over  the  budget  are  in 
order.  So  we  did  this;  we  added  $50.4 
million  for  vocational  education.  The 
Committee  on  Appropriations  added  that. 

Now.  you  surely  do  not  want  more.  This 
is  our  heart's  blood. 

And  this  next  item,  this  was  done  by 
this  hard-heartfd.  steely-eyed,  cold- 
blooded. Committee  on  Appropriations, 
$52.75  million  for  national  defense  stu- 
dent loans.  We  added  that  to  the  budget 
request.  Somebody  may  want  $100  mil- 
lion, somebody  may  want  $75  million,  we 
know  that.  There  will  be  people  you  can- 
not satisfy.  There  \s  a  full-funding  group 
who  want  the  ceiling  on  everything  . 

Supposing  we  in  this  House  fully 
funded  the  authorizations  for  public 
works — ai — yi — yi.  Do  you  know  how 
many  billions  of  dollars  have  been  au- 
thorized for  public  works?  The  gross  na- 
tional product  could  not  come  anywhere 
near  it. 

So  we  think  under  all  these  circum- 
stances that  we  did  what  you  wanted 
done.  $229  million  for  student  loans, 
lliere  are  other  increfUes,  and  some  de- 
creases, but  all  of  these  changes  are 
identified  in  that  very  clear  and  con- 
cise report,  which  I  want  you  to  take 
hold  of  and  take  a  moment  to  read  later, 
if  you  do  not  read  it  now.  I  would  rather 
you  read  that  report  than  listen  to  me 
because  you  will  get  more  out  of  read- 
ing that  10  pages,  not  really  10  pages.  9^ 
pages,  and  the  tables.  It  is  all  there.  It  is 
there  for  the  people  back  home,  for  your 
weekly  newsletters,  your  radio  broad- 
casts, and  your  TV  broadcasts  to  your 
people  back  home.  Keep  thlt^  in  your 
pocket.  ^K 

Now.  I  suppose,  the  most  sensitive  item 
in  this  bill  of  course  is  the  impacted  area 
aid.  I  know  what  this  means  to  320  or 


330  some  Members,  and  I  want  their  help 
this  year.  I  want  their  help  this  year 
to  defeat  any  amendments  that  go  be- 
yond what  the  committee  did  in  putting 
$440  million  in  the  bill  for  this  program. 

Now.  please,  this  year  give  me  a  chance, 
give  the  committee  a  chance.  We  have 
certainly  made  an  effort  this  year  to  rec- 
ognize your  views  and  understand  your 
problems.  The  President  requested  no 
fimds  for  impacted  area  aid  in  his 
budget,  but  the  President  did  say  that 
he  would  send  up  a  supplemental  re- 
qiiest  of  $425  million  if. Congress  passed 
legislation  which  would  reform  that  im- 
pacted aid  program.  Certainly  there  Is 
not  a  man  in  this  House  who  in  his 
heart — and  I  am  not  quoting  any  cam- 
paign slogans  here — that  Just  slipped 
out — who  does  not  believe  that  this  im- 
pacted tUd  program  needs  revision. 

The  President  said  that  he  would  send 
this  request  up  if  this  legislation  was 
reformed  to  make  it  more  rational  and 
more  equitable.  And  I  certainly  think  it 
should  be — and  so  does  the  committee. 
We  have  put  $425  million  in  this  bill  plus 
$15  million  for  construction  in  the  im- 
pacted areas,  $15  million  for  construc- 
tion has  been  in  the  bill  for  several  years 
and  that  is  separate  and  distinct  from 
the  $425  mllUon. 

I  am  authorized  by  the  committee  to 
say  that  we  hope  reform  legislation  is 
enacted.  We  know  hearings  have  been 
held.  But.  if  the  legislation  Is  not  en- 
acted, or  if  the  $425  million  is  not  enough 
to  fully  fund  it.  we  are  prepared  to 
consider  a  supplemental  appropriation 
bill  immediately — immediately — and  I 
promise  that  for  the  committee.  What 
could  be  fairer  than  that? 

We  do  that  so  that  your  school  dis- 
tricts which  depend  on  these  funds  and 
which  really  deserve  them  will  not  be 
hurt.  We  are  going  to  see  to  that  with 
you. 

Now  there  is  an  additional  safeguard 
for  the  schools  which  are  educating  the 
children  who  live  on  military  bases  ;vith 
their  parents.  We  have  Included  In  the 
bill  the  same  language  that  was  in  the 
House  bill  for  1970,  to  provide  that  the 
category  A  children  are  to  be  funded 
at  90  percent  of  entitlement.  You  put 
that  in  the  House  bill  last  year  In  1970 
and  we  put  it  back  in  out  of  an  abund- 
ance of  caution. 

Now  there  is  another  sacred  cow  if 
there  ever  was  one  in  this  bill.  This  is 
the  annual  appropriation  for  the  land- 
grant  colleges  under  the  Bankhead- 
Jones  Act.  The  President  proposed  to 
eliminate  it  altogether.  We  have  put  in 
this  bill  $8,080,000.  two- thirds  of  the  1970 
appropriation,  with  the  idea  that  we  were 
going  to  phase  out  this  anachronism  in 
3  years.  Now  you  have  to  go  along  with 
that. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  is  now  committed  to  putting  sub- 
stantial amounts  of  money  into  our  edu- 
cational system.  We  are  committed  to 
that.  Here  are  two  or  three  figures  that 
you  ought  to  keep  in  your  head  for  use 
back  home — we,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, we  are  now  providing  8  percent  of 
the  total  expenditures  for  elementary 


and  secondary  education  In  this  Nation. 
And  we  are  putting  up  25  percent — 
imagine  that— of  the  total  expenditures 
for  higher  education.  We  all  know  that 
our  school  system  Is  our  greatest  asset. 
It  is  our  best  Insurance  for  the  future. 

Today  nearly  60  million  people  are 
full-time  students.  That  is  30  percent  of 
the  total  population  of  the  country.  We 
certainly  cannot  turn  back  the  clock. 
We  are  in  education  up  to  our  ears,  and 
we  should  be,  and  we  are  going  to  stay 
that  way. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  gives  recog- 
nition to  the  Federal  Government's  stake 
in  our  educational  system  without  mak- 
ing irresponsible  raids  on  the  Treasury. 
We  do  not  want  to  do  that,  and  neither 
do  you.  Some  people  will.  They  just  do 
not  give  a  dam.  They  want  their  names 
in  the  newspapers.  We  think  this  bill  is 
a  reasonable  and  a  responsible  one. 

I  hope — oh,  Mr.  Chairman,  how  I  hope 
after  what  we  went  through  in  the  last 
14  months — that  the  committee's  rec- 
ommendations will  be  accepted  without 
change.  There  will  be  heroes  hanging 
on  the  barricades  for  God,  country,  Yale, 
Princeton — I  know  that — to  increase  cer- 
tain items.  But  we  wish  they  would  ex- 
ercise Just  an  itty-bltty  restraint  this 
year.  We  had  a  tough  time  last  year.  And 
"we"  Includes  the  school  people — the 
whole  educational  system.  Let  us  not  in- 
vite this  all  over  again. 

You  read  the  President's  statement 
when  he  signed  the  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary amendments  late  yesterday  af- 
ternoon. He  is  not  fooling.  Of  course, 
neither  are  we.  What  is  fair  is  fair. 

Last  year's  appropriation,  you  will  re- 
member, was  not  acted  upon  imtil  March 
of  this  year.  Terrible. 

The  final  figure — and  this  should  Im- 
press you  if  nothing  else  does  about  what 
your  committee  did  in  handling  this 
bill — the  bill  before  you  today  is  within 
$150  million  of  the  amoimt  for  the  Of- 
fice of  Education  in  the  bill  which  the 
President  vetoed  in  January.  It  is  within 
$150  million  of  the  bill  that  the  Presi- 
dent vetoed,  and  his  veto  was  sustained 
by  the  House. 

So  I  hope  we  have  learned  something 
from  this  last  year's  experience  and  will 
not  aUow  this  bill  to  become  an  object 
of  that  kind  of  controversy  between  the 
President  and  the  Congress  again.  Let 
us  not  do  that  this  year.  This  is  a  fair 
bill  for  everybody,  both  the  White  House 
and  Congress.  If  we  adopt  this  bill,  we 
will  be  all  right.  If  we  do  otherwise,  it 
will  be  the  children  and  the  college  stu- 
dents who  will  be  hurt. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  15  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  was  scarcely  a  few 
weeks  ago  that  we  were  haggling  over  the 
figures  for  the  1970  appropriations  bUl 
for  the  entire  Department  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare. 

As  our  chairman  has  indicated,  this 
is  the  first  time  we  have  broken  out  the 
education  part  of  the  bill  as  a  separate 
entity  hopefully  to  get  the  measure 
through  both  Houses,  a  conference,  and 
signed  by  the  President  at  a  much  earlier 
date,   so   that   all   our   school    ofBcials 
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aroimd  the  country  will  know  for  sure 
what  kind  of  a  Federal  input  there  will 
be  in  theh:  budgets  for  the  school  year 
beginning  in  the  fall. 

The  total  amount  appropriated  in  the 
1970  bill  for  education  came  to  $4,127,- 
114.000.  but  you  will  recall,  section  410  of 
that  bill,  provided  for  a  2-percent  re- 
duction from  that  total  figure,  giving  us 
a  net  appropriations  available  flgiire  of 
$3,814,154,650.  ^     ,^ 

It  is  this  latter  flgvure  that  we  should 
be  using  as  a  basis  for  comparing  this 
year's  bill.  The  budget  estimates  for  1971 
were  about  half  a  billion  dollars  under 
this  figure  with  no  impacted  aid  funds 
included,  for  legislation  is  pending  to  re- 
form   that    program.    The    President's 
budget  does,  however,  single  out  $425 
million   for   impacted   aid,    and   rather 
than  wait  for  a  supplemental  rfequest  for 
that  amoimt,  we  have  included  it  In  our 
bill  as  being  a  very  rock-bottom  figure 
for  this  program  in  any  event.  Now,  If  we 
Jtake  this  amount  and  add  it  to  the  Presi- 
dent's original  budget  estimates,  we  find 
our  bill  here  today  $319,590,000  over  the 
budget,  and  a  net  increase  In  appropria- 
tions available  over  1970  of  $312,959,350. 
We  have  tried  our  best  in  ^is  bill  to 
set  funding  levels  for  1971  that  will  make 
for  an  orderly  transition  or  fiow  from 
those  levels  actually  appropriated  and 
made  available  in  the  1970  bill  just  so 
recently  enacted. 

During  our  deliberations  In  the  sub- 
committee, we  gave  careful  attention  to 
the  President's  message  on  education 
reform  that  was  transmitted  to  the  Con- 
gress just  about  the  time  our  hearings 
began.  The  message  was  strong  for  ad- 
ditional research  and  experimentation 
and  also  in  evaluating  where  we  are: 
planning  and  setting  some  goals  as  to 
where  we  ought  to  be  headed.  We  have  In 
this  bill  provided  considerable  sums  for 
research. 

Taking  the  items  In  chronological 
order  as  they  appear  in  the  bill,  the 
$440  million  for  Impacted  aid  Includes 
$15  million  for  construction,  which  has 
been  the  level  for  the  last  several  years. 
The  proviso  in  this  section  provides  for 
90  percent  entitlement  for  category  A 
schools  and  at  this  fxmding  level  45  per- 
cent for  category  B.  Were  this  proviso 
not  in  the  leglslaUon,  both  A  and  B 
would  be  receiving  approximately  57  per- 
cent of  their  entitlement.  As  we  have  said 
In  our  report:  If  the  requirements  of  the 
new  law  turn  out  to  be  higher  than  the 
$425  million  funding  level,  or  if  the  re- 
form legislation  is  not  enacted,  our  com- 
mittee will  give  consideration  to  supple- 
mental appropriation. 
For  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 


tion, we  have  a  very  significant  increase 
over  1970  of  $194,570,100.  The  title  I  In- 
crease alone  here  Is  $160,950,000. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present.  I  believe  the  Members  should 
be  present  to  Jiear  Uie  explanation  of 
this  bill.         '^ 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  count. 

Fifty-three  Members  are  present,  not 
a  quorum.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  roU,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 

(RoUNO.76] 

Annunzlo  Gibbons  O'Neal,  Ga. 

Ashley  Goldwater  OtUnger 

Baring  OrUOths  Patman 

Blackburn  Halpem  Pepi>er 

Hoggs  Hanna  Podell 

Brown,  Cam.  Hansen.  Wash.  Pollock 

Biirllson.  Mo.  Harsha  PAweU 

Burton,  Utah  Hubert  B)ee8 

CabeU  Heckler,  Bfass.  R«us8 

Celler  Johnson.  Pa.  Rhodes 

Clark  Kastenmeler  Rosenthal 

Oay  Klrwan  Schadeberg 

Corbett  Kluczynskl  Schneebell 

Dawson  Landrum  Stephens 

de  la  Garza  Lennon  Stuckey 

Devlne  Long,  La.  31*^^°'    ^,., 

Dlggs  Lowensteln  Teague,  Calif. 

Dowdy  Lukens  Teague,  Tex. 

Edwards,  Calif.  McMillan  Tunney 

Felghan  Madden  Vander  Jagt 

Flowers  Mlkva  Watson 

FreUngbuysen  Moorhead  White 

Fulton.  Pa.  Murphy,  HI.  Wilson, 

Gettys  Murphy,  N.Y.         Charles  H. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Boland) 
having  resumed  the  Chair,  Mr.  Holifield, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  re- 
ported that  that  Committee,  having  had 
under  consideration  the  bill  HJl.  16916. 
and  finding  itself  without  a  quorum,  he 
had  directed  the  roll  to  be  called,  when 
359  Members  responded  to  their  names, 
a  quorum,  and  he  submitted  herewith 
the  names  of  the  absentees  to  be  spread 
upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  point  of 
order  of  no  quorum  was  made,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Michel)  had 
consumed  5  minutes  of  the  15  minutes 
he  had  yielded  himself. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Michel)  . 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  title 
II — ESEA — which  Is  school  libraries,  we 
have  $80  million  in  this  bill,  practically 
doubling  the  $42,500,000  figure  in  the 
1970  appropriation. 

In  title  m — ESEA — for  supplemen- 
tary centers  and  guidance  and  counsel- 
ling, we  have  added  $17  million  over  the 
budget  to  give  us  an  increase  in  appro- 
priations over  last  year  of  $6,550,000. 

In    title    HI — ^NDEA — for    equipm«it 


and  minor  remodeling,  there  was  noth- 
ing requested  in  the  budget  esti- 
mates, but  we  have  $20  million  in  this 
bill  for  that  purpose,  and  feel  that  the 
balance  between  that  figure  and  the  $37,- 
179,000  for  this  item  in  the  1970  bill 
can  be  made  up  from  the  substantial 
amounts  that  are  available  for  this  pur- 
pose in  both  titles  I  and  m. 

We  do  have  a  reduction  In  the  bud- 
get figure  for  titie  vm— ESEA— the 
dropout  prevention  program,  of  $7  mil- 
lion from  the  t(udget  request  of  $15 
million,  but  this  will  still  leave  us  with  a 
60-p>ercent  increase  over  the  1970  fund- 
ing level. 

In  titie  Vn,  ESEA,  bilingual  education, 
we  have  Increased  the  budget  and  last 
year's  spending  level  by  $3,750,000  to  a 
total  of  $25,000,000,  and  in  the  item  for 
strengthening  State  departments  of  edu- 
cation, title  V,  ESEA,  we  have  funded  It 
at  last  year's  level  of  $29,750,000. 

Now  in  the  item  of  education  for  the 
handicapped,  we  have  a  total  in  this  bill 
of  $105  million,  $10  million  over  t^  re- 
quest for  this  year  and  $20  million  over 
last  year's  spending  level.  We  make  spe- 
cial reference  in  our  report  that  none  of 
the  $fO  million  increase^oted  by  our 
committee  is  to  be  used  for  fellowships, 
for  $34  million  of  this  total  amount  is 
already  going  for  that  purpose. 

Now  in  the  Item  of  vocational  and 
adult  education,  your  committee  has 
again  increased  the  basic  grants  to  the 
States  by  a  big,  fat,  round  figure  of  $50 
million.  We  have  increased  the  con- 
sumer and  homemaking  item  by  $2.5  mil- 
lion. The  cooperative  work  education 
item  is  at  the  budget  level,  which  is 
$5,750,000  more  than  the  funding  level 
for  1970.  The  research  and  innovation 
item  is  $5  million  below  the  budget,  but 
a  shade  better  than  $5  million  over  last 
year's  funding  level.  The  adult  basic  edu- 
cation item  is  $5  million  over  last  year's 
funding  level  and  the  students  with  spe- 
cial needs  is  up  $3  million  over  the 
budget,  giving  us  a  total  of  $490,446,000. 
I  think  at  this  point  it  might  be  well 
to  point  out  that  in  1968  this  appropri- 
ation totaled  $280,011,455.  and  there 
have  been  steady  Increases  in  1969,  1970 
and  this  year.  I  think  it  should  also  be 
borne  in  mind  that  in  the  manpower 
development  and  training  activity,  we 
were  spending  less  than  $400  million  in 
1968  but  that  item  in  the  budget  for  1971 
is  at  a  level  of  $747,494,000. 

In  higher  education  the  bill  carries  a 
total  of  $899,880,000,  which  is  $51  million 
over  the  budget  and  approximately  $49 
million  over  the  spending  level  for  1970. 
broken  down  as  follows: 


Activity 


1970  •mount 
iviiisbl*  > 


1971  budget 
•stimsta 


1971 

recommended 

in  bill 


''""^S'uitXportunity, rants........ »1M.600,000    »1».600.000  »167.70O.0OO 

WorV-study  and  cooperative  educitiwi "-SSJ-SS     ^k'SSS'SS  wS'mo'mo 

National  defense  student  loans 'f^SS'SSS     wt'Jm'nffi  ^'Sm'ooo 

Insured  student  loans H.900.000     l«5.«00.MO  l*2'SS'So 

TilMtSeardi                                   5,000.000         5,000,000  J-SSS-SSx 

llowardBound ^ 29  637  000       30,000.000  30,000,000 

&t??:fi2^Tniiii*:::::::::::::::::  jo;ooo;ooo    isioooiooo  15,000.000 

Institutional  assistance:                                           ,«  «.  mm  8  mo  000 

Aid  to  land-grant  colleges H'^'SSS  — «-i«i'nnS'  mmo'dm 

Strengthening  developing  institution! 30,000,000       33,850,000  33,850,000 

iRedecb  rsductions  made  pursuant  to  ssc  410  of  the  1970  Libor-HEW  Appropriation  Act 

I 


Activity 


1970  amount 
available  i 


1971  budget 
estimate 


1971 

recommend  ed 

in  bill 


University  community  services H'52S'2S2 

Foreign  language  training  and  area  studies. .  15, 300, 000 

Construction:  i.  iwn  nnn 

grants                        71,050,000. 

lnterestVubVidV?ranb.^  .-- U'iSS'SSS 

State  administration  and  planning 6, 000,  TOO 

Technical  services 5, 417, 000 

College  personnel  development 58, 813.  oou 

Planning  and  evaluation 900,000 

ToUl,  higher  education 850, 913. 000 


$6,000,000 


89,500,000 
6,000,000 


21,000,000 
6,000.000 
5,100,000 

57,350,000 
1,000,000 


21,000,000 
6,000,000 
5,100,000 

57,350,000 
900,000 


848,225,000       899,880,000 
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It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  edu- 
cational opportunity  grants  will  finance 
an  estimated  101,800  first-year  students, 
the  same  as  last  year,  with  the  average 


construction  authority  in  1965— a  total 
of  $500  million — nearly  $150  million  in 
Federal  funds  and  $350  million  in  State 
and  local  matching  funds  has  been  spent 
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school  officials  from  carrying  out  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Constitution— require- 
ments which  this  section  does  not  and 
caimot  remove.  What  this  provision  does 
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Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  genUeman  from  Califor- 
nia   (Mr.    COHELAN). 

Mr.    COHELAN.    Mr.    Chairman,    I 


The  budget  message  states,  in  effect, 
that  these  fimds  are  but  a  "minute" 
aanount  that  supposedly  would  hardly 
be  missed  by  the  colleges  and  universities 


u     t.. 


RESIDENT  TEACHING  FUNDS  FOR  LAND-GRANT 
INSTITUTIONS 

(The  following  is  a  table  by  States  and  institutions  for  distributioa 
of  resident  teaching  funds.  If  the  proposed  budgetary  cut 
stands  there  would  remain  of  these  funds  only  {50,000  per 
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It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  edu- 
cational opportunity  grants  will  finance 
an  estimated  101,800  first-year  students, 
the  same  as  last  year,  with  the  average 
grant  increase  from  $530  to  $580.  The 
work-study  and  cooperative  education 
item  will  support  375.000  students,  the 
same  number  as  last  year.  The  NDEA 
student  loan  item  has  been  increased 
substantially  over  the  budget  and  over 
last  year's  fimding  level.  The  better  than 
$52  million  increase  over  the  budget  will 
provide  loans  for  more  than  520,000  stu- 
dents at  an  average  of  $650  each,  as  com- 
pared to  some  455,000  loans  last  year  at 
an  average  of  $630. 

The  guaranteed  loan  program  in  this 
1971  bill  will  make  guarantees  on  about 
1.087.000  loans,  an  increase  of  164.000 
over  last  year.  All  told,  we  are  going  to 
be  providing  financial  aid  to  1.937,000 
students,  compared  with  1.707.000  in  fis- 
cal year  1970,  or  an  increase  of  230.000. 
Now,  In  the  education  professions  de- 
velopment item,  we  have  increased  over 
the  1970  level  of  $18,500,500.  or  a  total 
figure  of  $135,800,000.  The  Teacher  Corps 
comes  in  for  an  increase  over  last  year  of 
some  $9  million,  and  we  say  In  our  report 
that  we  expect  the  increase  to  be  used 
for  retraining  of  teachers  with  degrees, 
who  are  really  not  adequately  qualified. 
The  Department  tells  us  that  they  have 
a  plan  designed  to  retrain  66,000  such 
teachers. 

We  are  told  that  the  Teacher  Corps 
now  has  4.500  in  the  program,  with  1,500 
graduates,  80  percent  of  whom  are  con- 
tinuing working  in  the  field  of  education 
and  of  those.  75  percent  are  sui^x)8ed  to 
be  working  In  the  ghettoes. 

Now.  in  the  item  of  community  educa- 
tion, we  have  a  total  of  $77,636,000.  which 
is  an  increase  over  last  year's  spending 
level  of  nearly  $4.5  million.  This  provides 
for  an  increase  of  $5,250,000  for  grants 
for  public  library  services  and  brings  this 
item  to  a  total  of  $40,709,000.  Our  cozqr 
mlttee  also  added  $5  million  for  con- 
struction of  Public  Libraries,  for  which 
there  was  no  request,  and  we  increased 
the  equipment  for  noncommercial  radio 
and  TV  stations  by  $2  million,  for  a  total 
of  $6  million.  In  the  area  of  research 
and  training,  we  have  made  some  reduc- 
tions from  the  budget  request  of  $13  mil- 
lion, but  we  are  $25  million  over  last 
year's  level  of  spending,  and  while  we 
do  not  earmark  the  amount  for  experi- 
mental schools,  the  committee  expects 
this  amount  will  be  spent  for  that 
purpose. 

In  arriving  at  these  decisions,  the 
committee  took  into  account  the  Pres- 
ident's entire  budget  request  related  to 
library  and  reading  programs  and  not 
just  those  items  under  the  commimlty 
education  appropriation.  The  President's 
amendments  to  the  1971  budget  added 
$96.5  million  for  books  and  reading  proj- 
ects. Together  with  special  earmarking 
of  funds  already  in  the  budget,  this  pro- 
vided $100  million  for  the  right- to-read 
program  and  $12.5  million  for  public 
library  services,  which  the  bill  Increases 
by  another  $5  million. 
Since  enactment  of  the  pubUe  library 
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construction  authority  in  1965— a  total 
of  $500  million — nearly  $150  million  In 
Federal  funds  and  $350  million  in  State 
and  local  matching  funds  has  been  spent 
for  construction  and  renovation  in  over 
1,500  projects. 

The  1971  budget,  by  contrast,  has 
turned  its  attention  from  construction 
to  other  reading  priorities — namely  sup- 
plementary reading  instruction  imder 
title  HI  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  and  the  purchase  of  school 
Ubrary  books  under  title  II  of  that  same 
act.  The  President  has  chosen  to  defer 
the  construction  of  additional  facilities  in 
favor  of  these  service  programs.  Par  from 
abandoning  library  programs,  the  Pres- 
ident and  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion have  made  the  right  to  read  their 
educational  goal  for  the  1970's. 

The  priorities  have  also  shifted  In  the 
college  library  resources  and  librarian 
training  programs.  Instead  of  parceling 
out  a  small  basic  grant  of  $5,000  to  nearly 
every  college  and  university  in  the  coun- 
try, the  President's  1971  budget  would 
limit  this  assistance  to  institutions  with 
special  needs  such  as  outdated  collec- 
tions, growing  student  enrollments,  or 
financial  need.  Librarian  training  would 
limit  expensive  fellowships  to  the  doc- 
toral level  where  the  need  is  greatest  and 
increase  institute  training  for  librarians 
and  paraprofessionals  working  in  school 
and  public  libraries  in  poverty  areas. 

Let  me  say  one  further  thing  with 
respect  to  the  student  loan  insurance 
fund.  We  have  $18  million  in  the  bill,  an 
Increase  of  more  than  $7  million  over 
last  year.  I  think  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  3.700,000  loans,  totaling  $3.2 
billion  will  have  been  made  through  fiscal 
year  1971,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  pay 
nearly  25.000  claims  totaling  a  shade 
better  than  $18  million.  This  represents 
an  Increase  over  1970  of  $1,794,000  In  de- 
fault payments  for  an  additional  2.321 
loans.  The  default  rate,  based  on  total 
losjis  made,  is  expected  to  be  seven- 
tenths  of  1  percent  in  1971  as  compared 
to  nine-tenths  of  1  percent  in  1970. 
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Our  committee  has  approved  language 
proposed  to  permit  up  to  $10  million  in 
loans  to  be  made  from  funds  appropri- 
ated In  prior  years.  Loans  would  be  made 
to  small  colleges  which  are  unable  to  ob- 
tain private  loans  through  the  Interest 
subsidy  grant  program. 

The  new  subsidized  loan  program  in 
the  higher  education  appropriation,  will 
be  the  main  Federal  contribution  to 
higher  education  facilities  construction, 
but  the  money  here  is  to  take  care  of 
liquidating  old  business.  The  Department 
requested  authority  to  make  new  loans 
to  the  extent  that  fimds  may  be  made 
available  by  cancellation  of  old  loan 
commitments.  They  expect  some  institu- 
tions, to  which  they  are  committed  to 
make  direct  loans  will  convert  to  sub- 
sidised loans. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  feel  sec- 
tlcoi  211  should  be  stricken  from  the  bill 
for  several  reasons.  First,  It  would  pre- 
vent the  Federal  Oovemment  and  local 


school  officials  from  carrying  out  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Constitution— require- 
ments which  this  section  does  not  and 
caimot  remove.  What  this  provision  does 
is  to  impose  a  penalty  on  a  school  dis- 
trict for  carrying  out  its  legal  obligation 
to  desegregate.  The  Department  would 
be  put  in  the  position  of  having  to  pro- 
hibit many  school  districts  from  using 
Federal  funds  to  draw  up  and  Implement 
desegregation  plans  pursuant  to  coiut 
order.  It  would  thus  tie  the  hands  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  of  local  school 
officials  in  dealing  with  the  nondiscrim- 
ination requirement  of  law. 

In  addition  to  preventing  enforcement 
officials  from  carrying  out  their  legal 
obligations,  section  211  would  jeopardize 
the  substantial  progress  made  to  date  in 
school  desegregation,  and  make  more 
difficult  the  application  of  uniform 
standards  in  accordance  with  the  Con- 
stitution. Furthermore,  the  amendment 
directly  contravenes  the  President's 
March  24  statement  on  school  desegrega- 
tion in  which  he  pledges  to  support  the 
recent  Supreme  Court  decisions  mandat- 
ing immediate  desegregation.  Freedom- 
of-choice  plans,  as  has  been  demon- 
strated time  and  again,  would  not  be  an 
effective  method  of  doing  this.  Court 
decisions  are  unequivocal  on  this  point. 

It  may  well  be  that  section  211  was 
added  to  the  bill  because  of  a  misunder- 
standing on  the  part  of  the  committee 
concerning  HEWs  Office  for  CivU  Rights. 
This  office  does  not  interpret  the  Con- 
stitution or  the  law.  This  is  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  courts.  However,  once  the 
courts  have  acted.  It  Is  the  responsibility 
of  HEW  to  help  school  districts  comply 
with  court  decisions.  Because  section  211 
Is  not  consistent  with  court  rulings  on 
freedom-of-choice  plans.  It  could  only 
produce  an  administrative  nightmare  for 
the  Department.  It  should  be  deleted. 

I  am  also  concerned  about  sections  209 
and  210— the  so-called  Whltten  amend- 
ments— which  pertain  to  busing  of  stu- 
dents,  although   I  am   convinced   that 
these  amendments  do  not  change  basic 
law  nor  would  they  require  a  change  In 
HEWs    regulations.    A    school    district 
which  has  not  completed  its  constitu- 
tional obligation  to  achieve  a  unitary 
system    would    not    be    "desegregated" 
within  the  meaning  of  the  proposed  sec- 
tions 209  and  210.  Such  a  district,  there- 
fore, would  be  unaffected  by  these  sec- 
tions. My  concern,  rather,  Is  that  the  en- 
actment of  these  two  provisions  would 
encourage  some  people  to  believe  that.  In 
fact,  there  would  be  a  change  in  basic 
law  and  thus  give  rise  to  much  confusion. 
Further,  it  is  my  belief  that  language 
which  pertains  to  the  enforcement  of 
school  desegregation  belongs  In  substan- 
tive legislation  rather  than  in  an  appro- 
priation bill.  However,  since  these  two 
provisions  do  not  change  basic  law,  I  am 
not  asking  that  they  be  deleted. 

I  have  discussed  my  views  on  both  sec- 
tion 211  and  sections  209  and  210  with 
HEW  Secretary  Finch,  and  he  agrees 
with  me  that  section  211  should  be  strick- 
en from  the  bill  and  shares  my  misgiv- 
ings about  sections  209  and  210  but  agrees 
that  they  make  no  change  In  basic  law. 
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Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia   (Mr.    COHELAN). 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  chairman  for 
allowing  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  before  urging  accept- 
ance of  the  amendments  to  be  proposed 
this  afternoon  increasing  the  fimding  of 
educational   programs   administered  by 
the  Office  of  Education,  I  want  to  express 
to  the  inimitable  gentleman  from  Peim- 
sylvania,    the    delightful    and    gracious 
chairman  of  the  Labor-HEW  Subcom- 
mittee and  to  our  leader  on  the  full  Ap- 
propriations    Committee,     the     distin- 
tinguished  and  forceful  gentleman  from 
Texas,  my  sincere  appreciation  for  the 
great  improvements  wrought  by  their 
labors  on  the  budget  estimates  submitted 
by  the  executive  council  for  education. 
I  commend  them  for  having  brought 
title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  programs  up  to  the  $1.5 
billion  level.  I  applaud  the  recommenda- 
tion that  the  direct  repayable  loans  of 
title  n  of  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  be  increased  to  $229  million.  The 
Increase  to  $105  million  for  special  edu- 
cation programs  for  handicapped  can  be 
usefully  and  economically  expended  as 
can  the  Increase  in  vocational  education 
of  more  than  $50  million.  All  of  these 
actions  deserve,  and  in  my  judgment  will 
be  given,  the  strong  and  wholehearted 
support  of  the  House  and  of  the  people 
of  the  Nation. 

Both  also  deserve  plaudits  for  having 
given  the  House  an  early  opportunity 
this  year  to  work  on  the  pending  bill. 
The  dedicated  and  hardworking  men  and 
women  who  finance  and  administer  the 
schools  of  every  level,  public  and  private, 
in  classroom  and  library,  in  laboratory 
and  shop,  has  stressed  the  Importance  of 
early  and  accurate  funding  Information 
so  that  they  can  do  a  better  job  in  the 
public  interest  of  carrying  on  their 
labors.  In  a  very  real  sense,  early  con- 
sideration of  this  bill  is  a  benefit  which 
will  repay  dividends  of  accomplishment 
and  economy  and  which  will  Increase  the 
efficiencies  of  our  educational  operations. 
It  is  only  fitting  that  this  recognition  be 
given  to  the  chairmen,  and  their  col- 
leagues on  the  subcommittee  whose  in- 
dustry, diligence  and  perseverance  has 
brought  HH.  16916  to  the  fioor  at  this 
early  date  in  the  year. 

There  are,  however,  areas  in  the  over- 
all bill  which  yet  need  additional 
strengthening.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
I  have  joined  with  others  In  offering 
apiendments  Increasing  the  funding  of 
dtograms  in  higher  education,  library 
"programs,  and  impacted  areas. 

HIGHER  EDUCATION  AMXNDItXMTS 

In  higher  education,  for  example,  we 
should  not  be  misled  about  the  proposal 
in  this  bill  to  reduce  the  "land-grant 
teaching  funds"  under  the  Bankhead- 
Jones  bill  by  $4  million. 

What  is  actually  pr<HX>sed  is  the  elimi- 
nation of  these  fimds — by  gradual,  pre- 
sumably painless  steps,  rather  than  In 
one  fell  swoop,  as  Is  proposed  in  the  ad- 
ministration's budget. 


The  budget  message  states,  in  effect, 
that  these  funds  are  but  a  "minute" 
amoimt  that  supposedly  would  hardly 
be  missed  by  the  colleges  and  universities 
receiving  them.  Nothing  could  be  fur- 
ther from  the  truth.  The  colleges  and 
imlversitles  receiving  them  consistently 
testify  that.  dollar-for-doUar,  they  are 
the  most  valuable  funds  they  receive — 
from  any  agency  or  source — from  the 
Federal  Government. 

President  Fred  Harvey  Harrington  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin,  for  in- 
stance, has  said  that  this  program  is 
"an  essential  source  of  funds  for  under- 
graduate teaching  where  even  more 
funds  are  badly  needed.  It  also  serves  as 
a  model  for  institutional  support,  which 
is  the  most  valuable  type  of  government 
aid." 

President  A.  P.  Torrence  of  Tennessee 
State  University  points  out  that — 

Our  students,  for  the  mo6t  part,  are  first 
generation  college  students  who  enter  the 
university  with  seriously  deficient  educa- 
tional backgrounds  and  from  families  with 
Incomes  within  the  poverty  level.  While  the 
education  of  this  type  of  student  is  expen- 
sive, the  return  to  society  on  the  Invest- 
ment made  is  perhaps  greater  than  could  be 
realized  from  almost  any  other  Investment. 
Our  need  at  the  moment  is  for  Increased 
federal  assistance — not  less. 

From  Washington  State  University, 
President  Glenn  Terrell  states  that  the 
"loss  of  these  fimds — ^plus  the  existing 
shortage  of  funds  from  State  sources — is 
more  than  we  can  cope  with  in  the  face 
of  increasing  enrollments  without  serious 
and  immediate  erosion  of  the  quality  of 
our  university." 

President  T.  Marshsdl  Hahn,  Jr.,  of  the 
Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute,  states 
that  "failure  to  restore  these  funds  could 
signal  the  demise  of  a  historic  relation- 
ship with  the  Federal  Government  that 
has  helped  countless  thousands  of  young 
ipeople  secure  higher  education  and  in- 
crease their  contribution  to  our  Nation 
and  society."  At  VPI,  loss  of  the  funds 
would  mean  the  loss  of  the  equivalent  of 
13  faculty  members  and,  through  them, 
of  more  than  260  students. 

Purdue  University  Vice  President  L.  J. 
Freehafer  states  that  the  "land-grant 
teaching  funds  are— or  have  been  in  the 
past — continuing,  flexible,  predictable 
Institutional  support  funds  and  no 
amount  of  temporary  grant  funds  can 
compensate  for  them  in  promoting 
sound,  orderly  development  of  our  insti- 
tutions." 

And  so  it  goes  all  across  the  country. 
Many  other  such  statements  could  be 
cited. 

The  proj)osed  phaseout  of  the  Bank- 
head-Jones  land-grant  teaching  funds, 
in  a  word,  endangers  the  soundest,  most 
productive,  and  least  expensive  way  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  support 
higher  education.  This  should  not  be 
allowed  to  happen. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  include  a  table  setting 
forth  the  effect  on  the  land-grant  insti- 
tutions if  the  am^idment  to  the  bill  is 
not  adopted  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks: 


RESIDENT  TEACHING  FUNDS  FOR  UNO-GRANT 
INSTITUTIONS 

(The  followint  is  a  table  by  States  and  institutions  for  distributioa 
of  resident  teaching  funds.  If  the  proposed  budcetary  cut 
stands  there  would  remain  of  these  funds  only  tSO.OOO  per 
State,  and  where  more  than  1  institution  is  involved,  this 
$50,000  would  be  allocated  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  total  now 
going  to  the  State  allocatedl 


Land-grant  institutions 

Funds  for 
instruction 
and  facilities 
(Morrill- 
Nelson,  and 
Bankhead- 
Jones  funds) 

House 
biU 

All  land-grant  institutions 

(14,500,000  .. 

Alabama: 
Alabama  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College ... 

94,561  - 
183,086    - 
205.376 
230.951 

66,125  .. 

176.333  k 
573. 580  1 
241,689 

260.260 

"  42,122  .. 
168,486 

102,133  .. 
215,560 

83,507  . 
210,216 
215,040 
215,858 
439,618 
310,822 

265,544 

251,783 

39,471 
232,743  - 

188,920. 

88,496 

??.3,038 

32,844  . 
240,856 

16,666  . 
305,709 
385,949 
281,  lU 

127,393  . 
124,379 

18,917 
283,760 
216,038 
233,546 
206,781 

214.426 

344,201 

77?,605 
598,897 

101,737 

206,557 

215,033 
430,710 

25,534 

229,807 
242,039 

469,049 

255,846 

Auburn  University 

Alaska:  University  of  Alaska 

Arizona:  University  of  Arizona 

Arkansas: 

Agricultural.  Mechanical,  and 
Normal  College       

-$75,883 
-51.792 
-60.314 

University  of  Arkansas 

California:  University  of  Califomia... 
Colorado:  Colorado  State  University.. 
Connecticut:  University  of 

Connecticut 

Delaware: 

Delaware  State  Colleee 

-64,153 
rl74,527 
^63,897 

-70,087 

Universitv  of  Delaware... . 

-53,536 

Ftorida: 
Florida  Agricultural  and  Mechani- 
ral  llnivftrsitv               .    .   ..... 

University  of  Florida 

Georgia: 
Fort  Vallev  State  ColleM 

-89,231 

University  of  GeorEia       ... 

-81,241 

Hawaii:  University  of  Hawaii 

Idaho'  Universitv  of  Idaho      . 

-55,014 
-55,286 

minors:  University  of  Illinois 

-129,873 
-86,941 

Iowa:  Iowa  State  University  of 
Science  and  TechnolOEV        

-71,848 

Kansas:  Kansas  State  University  of 
Agrkulture  and  Applied  Science... 

Kentucky: 
Kentucky  State  College 

-67,261 
-74.072 

University  of  Kentucky 

Louisiana: 
Louisiana  State  University  and 
Agricultural  and  Machanicai 

College 

Southern  University  and  Agri- 
cultural and  Mechanical  College. 

Maine:  University  of  Maine 

Maryland: 
Maryland  State  College,  Divisnn 
of  the  University  of  Maryland... 

University  of  Maryland 

Massachusetts:                   ,  ^ 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Twb- 

nolosy — . ..-..— 

University  of  Massachusetts. 

Michigan:  MKhigan  State  University. 
Minnesota:  University  of  Minnesota. 
Mississippi: 
Alcorn  Agricultural  and 
MMhaniMi  ColleM    

-75,805 
-57,680 

-74,534 

■-96,'7i2 

-111,983 

-77,048 

Mississippi  Sttte  University 

Missouri: 

1  inmin  Unlvflrsitv              ........ 

-67,258 

-84,226 

Montana:  (Montana  State  CoNNe.... 
Nebraska:  University  of  Nebraska.. 

Nevada:  University  of  Nevada 

New  Hampshire:  University  of  New 

-55,346 
-61,182 
-52.261 

-54,809 

New  Jersey:  Rutgers,  The  SUta 
University 

New  MexKo:  New  Mexico  State 
University              -- ....... 

-114,734 
-57,535 

New  Yorti:  Cornell  University 

North  Carolina:              .    ,  ^, 
Agricultural  and  Techncal  Col- 

\mmm  t\\  Nnrth  (Carolina 

-182,966 

State  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Engineering,  University  of 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota:  Nortli  DakoU  State 

-86,098 
-55,011 

r^hin-  r)hio  State  UnhMlSitv 

-126^904 

OMahoma:      .      . 

Oklahoma  State  Unreersity  of 
Agriculture  and  Applied  Science 
Oregon:  Oregon  State  University — 
pennsylvanU:  Pennsylvania  State 

-68,447 
-64,013 

-139.683 

Puerto  Rico:  University  oi  PuMto 
Rico.„ 

-61^616 
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RESIDENT  TEACHING  FUNDS  FOR  UNO-GRANT 

INSTITUTIONS-Continuod 

(Tk«  following  is  e  table  by  States  and  Institutions  for  distribution 
of  residant  taediing  funds.  If  the  proposed  budgetary  cut 


expensive — or  by  making  some  special 
appeal  to  its  friends  and  alumni. 
As  I  mentioned  earlier,  we  should  be 


1965  to  provide  funds,  matched  by  Insti- 
tutions of  higher  education,  to  purchaise 
instructional  equipment  and  materials. 
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of  libraries  benefit  from  part  B,  which 
provides  tellowshlps  and  stipends  for 
training  in  librarianship,  and  grants  for 

»>a.aiii<«V<  in  tVi»  infnrmnMnn  flcience  field. 


Four  billion  doUars  is  a  lot  of  money, 
but  it  does  not  begin  to  tell  the  story 
of  the  total  education  expenditures  In 
our  country  this  year.  As  is  pointed  out 


for  education  professions  development. 
While  it  was  revealed  in  the  hearings  that 
we  are  finally  coming  to  an  end  of  our 
chronic  teacher  shortage,  there  are  still 
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RESIDENT  TEACHING  FUNDS  FOR  LAND-GRANT 

INSTITUTI0NS-C«ntiniM4 

[Tlw  folto«rin(  is  1  tabi*  by  States  and  institutions  for  distribulion 
of  rosidoni  tMdiini  funds.  If  th«  proposad  budiatary  cut 
stands  tiMra  would  ramain  of  tiMS*  funds  only  SSO.OOO  par 
StaliLand  wtiara  mora  ttwn  1  institution  is  involvad,  ttiis 
$SO,tnO  would  ba  altocatad  in  tba  sama  ratio  as  tha  total  now 
•Mng  to  tha  Sttia  allocatadl 


Funds  for 

Instruction 

and  faciliiias 

(Morrill- 

Natsen,  and 

Bantihoad-        Hoosa 

Jonas  funds)  bill 


Land-irant  institutions 


RiMda  Island:  UoiMnil*  if 

Istand <220.429    -tS<,HO 

South  Carolina: 

Clamson  AiriculturalColloti 12B.31S 

South  Carol  i  na  Stata  Univarstty  ...         121, 316      -CS.  S7S 
Soutb  Dakota   Soutti  Dakota  Stata 

Collen  of  Atricultura  and  M«- 

chanieAils 211.  >75      -5S,392 

Tannassaa: 

Tannassaa  Agricultural  and  lo- 
dustrial  Stata  Uni*arsity 5l,S99 

Ifnivarsity  of  Tannassaa 233.187      -7>,2S2 

Taxas: 

Prairi*  View  Agricultural  and  Mt- 
dianical  Collata 101. 92S 

Taias  Afmiltural  and  MadMHcal 

Oni.«rsity 320.774    -125.929 

Ulab:  Utah  Stata  Univarsity  of 

Agricuiture  and  Applied  Scienc*. ..         221. 169      — S7. 0S7 
Vermont;  University  of  Vermont  and 

Sbte  ArKultural  Collega 209.267      -S3. 09 

Viriinia: 

Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute 196.193 

Virginia  State  College 91,097      -11.430 

Washington:  Washington  Stete 

University S7,II8      -72.606 

Wast  Virginia:  Wast  VirtiiM 

University 244.220      -64.740 

Wisconsin:  University  of  Wisconsin. .         293,929      — S1.310 
Wyoming:  University  of  Wyomint 207,MS      -S2,615 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  also  support  the 
amendment  to  add  $71,050,000  to  the 
committee  bill  for  grants  for  the  con- 
struction of  college  classrooms  and  li- 
braries. Actually,  this  amount  is  just 
peanuts,  when  you  consider  that  we  have 
more  thJan  2.000  colleges  across  the  Na- 
tion. We  ought  to  be  appropriating  10 
times  that  amount.  However,  the 
amendment  is  realistic  in  view  of  our 
stringent  budget  situation  today,  and  It 
represents  a  vast  improvement  over  the 
zero  amount  recommended  by  the  ad- 
ministration and  our  Appropriations 
Committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  the  rhetoric  about 
opening  opportunities  for  higher  edu- 
cation will  amount  to  nothing  unless  we 
provide  classrooms  for  the  students  to 
attend.  Let  me  dte  Just  a  few  statis- 
tics to  show  the  need  for  enlarging  our 
higher  education  facilities.  Last  fall, 
about  7.6  million  students  enrolled  In 
our  colleges  and  universities.  Next  fall, 
according  to  Office  of  Education  projec- 
tions, the  number  will  rl^  to  8  million. 
That  is  an  Increase  of  nearly  400.000 
persons — a  population  larger  than  most 
State  capitol  cities  in  our  Nation.  And 
by  1971,  if  the  projections  hold  true,  the 
college  population  will  rise  to  8.4  mil- 
lion. This  represents  an  increase  of  some 
735,000  students  over  last  fall — a  figure 
equal  to  the  entire  population  of  a  ma- 
jor city. 

The  administration's  budget  assumes 
that  subsidized  loans  obtained  in  the 
private  market  will  meet  all  the  college's 
needs  for  enlarged  facilities.  But  loans — 
reganlless  of  the  subsidy — must  be  re- 
paid. A  college  can  meet  the  repayments 
only  by  raising  its  fees  for  students — 
and  thus  making  its  education  even  more 


expensive — or  by  making  some  special 
appeal  to  its  friends  and  alumni. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  we  should  be 
seeking  appropriatloas  for  facilities 
grants  in  an  amount  at  least  10  times 
the  modest  $71  million  we  are  proposing. 
A  study  by  an  expert  task  force,  which 
was  published  by  the  Office  of  Education 
last  fall,  foimd  that  colleges  and  imi- 
versitles  will  need  to  make  commitments 
for  $14  billion  worth  of  academic  facili- 
ties in  the  next  4  years  if  they  are  to  keep 
pace  with  the  growing  number  of  stu- 
dents and  provide  for  rehabilitation  of 
their  obsolete  plant. 

But  the  $71  million  will  provide  needed 
assistance  in  the  most  starkly  urgent 
cases  and  will  give  some  aid  to  colleges 
that  simply  cannot  borrow  at  all  in  the 
private  market  under  current  conditions. 
For  these  reasons,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
this  increase. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  fully  support  the 
amendments  to  HJl.  16916  calling  for 
funding  of  NDEA  title  VI— Language 
Training  and  Area  Centers — programs  at 
the  level  of  $15,300,000. 

I  am  certainly  not  persuaded  that  the 
need  for  graduates  highly  trained  in 
foreign  area  and  language  studies  is 
diminishing.  The  administration's  pro- 
posed cutback  from  $15,300,000  in  fiscal 
year  1970  to  $6,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1971 
to  no  funding  at  all  thereafter,  there- 
fore, seems  to  me  extremely  shortsighted. 
I  find  this  retreat  particularly  puzzling 
in  light  of  the  fact  that  the  administra- 
tion's own  stock-taking  study  of  these 
programs,  funded  through  the  Social 
Science  Research  Council,  is  as  yet  in- 
complete. The  premise  seems  to  me  un- 
assailable that  these  modest  programs 
are  essential  in  a  world  increasingly  de- 
pendent upon  international  communica- 
tion and  intercultural  sophistication. 

American  universities  and  colleges  can- 
not sustain  them  on  their  own.  despite 
the  fact  that  most  of  their  present  sup- 
port comes  from  the  institutions.  The 
small  Federal  investment  is  the  critical 
margin  necessary  to  sustain  them.  These 
are  "leadtime"  programs;  they  cannot 
oe  turned  on  and  off  without  loss  not 
only  lo  the  institutions  but  also  to  the 
national  interest.  As  President  Hitch  of 
the  University  of  California  recently 
pointed  out - 

Reduction  la  federal  support  would  seri- 
ously undermine  American  Institutions  gen- 
erally In  the  inu.-natlonal  area.  Federal  sup- 
port has  played  a  major  role  In  strengthening 
the  International  o^'menslon  of  higher  edu- 
cation and  this  significant  academic  involve- 
ment win  undoubtedly  atrophy  If  federal 
support  la  withdrawn. 

Now,  and  in  the  future,  we  need  all  the 
American  competence  we  can  develop  in 
foreign  areas  and  languages.  The  invest- 
ment of  $15,300,000  for  fiscal  year  1971 
is  little  enough  to  forward  this  purpose, 
but  it  will  go  far  toward  consolidating 
the  Investment  the  Federal  Oovernment 
and  our  universities  have  already  made. 
In  my  judgment,  it  would  be  folly  not 
to  capitolize  pn  that  Investment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  respect  to  title 
VI-A  of  the  Higher  Education  Act,  let  me 
present  the  facts: 

Title  VI-A  was  passed  by  Congress  in 


1965  to  provide  funds,  matched  by  Insti- 
tutions of  higher  education,  to  purchsise 
instructional  equipment  and  materials, 
including  instructional  television.  Title 
VI-A  is  the  only  federally  assisted  pro- 
gram for  improving  the  quality  of  under- 
graduate classroom  and  laboratory  in- 
struction in  all  the  major  subject  areas 
of  the  college  curriculum.  The  program 
is  jointly  administered  by  State  commis- 
sions and  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education. 

Title  VI  was  authorized  at  a  level  of 
$70  million  for  1968  and  1969;  and  during 
these  years.  Congress  appropriated  only 
$14.5  million  for  this  program.  The  1970 
authorization  was  also  at  $70  million,  but 
in  that  year,  zero  was  appropriated.  Fur- 
thermore, the  President  has  requested 
zero  In  his  1971  budget  for  tiUe  VI. 

My  point  is  simple:  Title  VI  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  should  not  again 
go  unfunded;  it  is  a  worthy  program  and 
there  is  a  definite  need  for  it. 

Title  VI  is  designed  to  assist  needy 
schools  and  small  departments  of  col- 
leges and  imlversities.  More  and  more 
small  colleges,  especially  community  col- 
leges are  cropping  up  every  day.  Many 
of  the  small  institutions  simply  do  not 
have  the  funds  to  purchase  materials, 
equip  laboratories,  or  provide  teachers 
with  the  essential  tools  they  need  to  keep 
up  with  expanded  subject  matter.  Title 
VI  could  provide  these  funds.  And  note 
that  matching  of  funds  by  the  institu- 
tion of  higher  education  is  required  un- 
der UUe  VI-A.  This  local  effort  not  only 
helps  to  assure  prudent  spending,  but 
doubles  the  Impact  of  the  program. 

I  urge  the  House  to  support  funding 
Utle  VI-A  at  a  level  of  $8  million.  This 
is  hardly  a  generous  amoimt. 

In  addition  to  the  higher  education 
amendments  Just  discussed,  there  is  an- 
other amendment  to  H.R.  16916  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  year  1971  which  I 
would  like  to  support.  That  is  the  amend- 
ment to  be  introduced  by  my  colleague 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Pryor)  which  would 
raise  the  funds  for  title  II  of  the  LSCA— 
construction— and  title  II  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act — college  library  assistance 
and  library  training— to  the  levels  of 
last  year's  appropriations  before  the 
drasUc  cuts  made  by  HEW  under  the 
discretionary  authority  given  to  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  by  this  Congress. 

The  construction  of  new  public  library 
buildings  and  the  remodeling  of  out- 
dated ones  is  one  of  the  most  necessary 
tasks  In  providing  efficient,  complete 
service  to  all  our  communities.  New  tech- 
nological processes  being  applied  to  li- 
brary procedures  and  new  directions  of 
library  service  designed  to  provide  more 
information  and  recreation  to  more  peo- 
ple require  modem  physical  facilities. 

The  three  parts  under  title  n  of  HEA 
provide  Important  aid  to  American  col- 
leges and  universities  of  all  sizes.  The 
largest  Institutions  benefit  most  from 
part  C,  the  Library  of  Congress  shared 
cataloging  program  which  helps  large 
research  universities  acquire  and  catalog 
foreign  publications.  Smaller  colleges  re- 
ceive a  much -needed  boost  from  part  A, 
which  awards  grants  for  the  improve- 
ment of  library  collections,  and  the  pro- 
motion of  joint-use  facillUes.  All  types 
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of  libraries  benefit  from  part  B,  which 
provides  fellowships  and  stipends  for 
training  in  librarianshlp,  and  grants  for 
research  in  the  information  science  field. 

As  more  and  more  of  our  young  peo- 
ple seek  a  higher  education,  and  demand 
new  courses,  smd  greater  depth  in  old 
ones,  academic  libraries  find  that  lim- 
ited financial  resources  make  it  harder 
for  them  to  satisfy  the  needs  and  de- 
sires of  their  students  and  faculty.  It  has 
so  often  been  said  that  the  library  is  the 
heart  of  the  university,  that  perhaps  we 
are  no  longer  as  aware  of  the  truth  of 
that  statement  as  we  should  be.  The 
authorizations  for  fiscal  1971  for  these 
HEA  II  programs  are  far  in  excess  of 
what  the  committee  has  recommended, 
or  even  what  my  colleague's  amendment 
proposes. 

In  his  message  to  the  Congress,  Pres- 
ident Nixon  states  that— 

No  element  of  our  national  life  Is  more 
worthy  of  our  attention,  our  support  and 
our  concern  than  higher  education. 

I  couldn't  agree  with  him  more,  and  I 
hope  that  my  colleagues  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  will  Join  me  in  support- 
ing this  amendment  which  will  restore 
needed  funds  to  these  library  programs 
which  are  such  a  vital  ingredient  of  our 
system  of  education  and  to  the  well- 
being  of  our  citizens. 

If  it  were  possible  to  appropriate  the 
full  amounts  authorized  for  LSCA  n  and 
HEA  n,  it  could  all  be  used  to  good  ad- 
vantage. But  because  we  cannot  do  that 
at  this  time,  let  us  not  forsake  these 
_.         library  programs  altogether— let  us  at 
k  ^         least  maintain  the  meager  appropria- 
^         tions  that  were  approved  last  year,  so 
that  our  public  libraries,  our  academic 
libraries  tmd  our  graduate  library  schools 
do  not  fall  even  further  behind  in  the 
attempt  to  provide  the  best  possible  serv- 
ice and  train  the  best  qualified  library 
personnel. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Shriver). 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  today, 
less  than  6  weeks  after  the  enactment  of 
the  fiscal  1970  Labor-HEW  appropria- 
tions bill,  the  House  is  considering  the 
fiscal  1971  education  appropriations 
measure.  I  am  certain  that  this  prompt 
action  comes  as  a  great  relief  to  the 
thousands  of  school  administrators, 
school  board  members,  and  other  State 
and  local  officials  who  have  labored  for 
years  vmder  a  cloud  of  financial  im- 
certainty.  The  primary  credit  for  the 
early  reporting  of  this  education  bill  be- 
longs to  the  leadership  of  our  subcom- 
mittee, Mr.  Flood  and  Mr.  Michel,  and 
to  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  full  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, Mr.  Mahon  and  Mr.  Bow.  The 
subcommittee  also  benefited  from  ex- 
cellent cooperation  on  the  part  of  Secre- 
tary Finch  and  the  Administrators  of 
the  Office  of  Education  in  bringing  these 
hearings  to  an  early  conclusion. 

The  committee  recommends  an  appro- 
priation of  $4.1  billion  for  the  programs 
administered  by  the  Office  of  Education. 
This  represents  an  increase  of  $313  mil- 
lion over  the  amount  available  for  these 
piuposes  in  fiscal  1970. 


Four  billion  dollars  is  a  lot  of  money, 
but  it  does  not  begin  to  teU  the  story 
of  the  total  education  expenditures  In 
our  cotmtry  this  year.  As  is  pointed  out 
in  the  committee  report,  the  higher  ed- 
ucation items  in  this  bill  represent  only 
20  percent  of  the  annual  Federal  con- 
tributions to  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation. The  Federal  total  is  now  over  $5 
billion  per  year,  and  to  that  should  be 
added  the  billions  of  dollars  spent  every 
year  for  higher  education  by  our  State 
and  local  governments.  Individuals, 
foimdatlons,  and  corporations. 

Tiuning  to  elementary  and  secondary 
schools,  during  the  current  school  year, 
the  Federal  Government  will  Issue  grants 
totaling  about  $2.5  billion.  This  repre- 
sents only  6.6  percent  of  the  local  school 
budget  for  this  year.  The  local  school 
districts  will  pay  $20.3  billion,  or  52.7 
percent,  and  State  governments  will  pay 
the  remaining  $15.6  billion,  or  40.7  per- 
cent of  local  school  costs. 

Altogether,  we  are  now  spending  over 
$38  billion  per  year  for  elementary  and 
secondary  education,  and  the  costs  are 
going  up  every  year.  For  that  kind  of 
expenditures,  we  had  better  make  sure 
we  are  getting  our  money's  worth. 

The  committee  recommends  an  appro- 
priation of  more  than  $105  million  for 
what  may  be  the  most  Important  part 
of  this  bill:  research  and  training.  It  is 
a  sad  fact  that  sifter  spending  billions 
and  billions  of  dollars  for  the  education 
of  our  children,  we  still  do  not  know 
what  we  are  doing.  Our  educational  sys- 
tem has  never  been  called  on  to  account 
for  these  expenditures  In  the  only  mean- 
ingful way,  which  is  to  determine  if  each 
child  Is  being  reached  successfully 
through  the  teaching  methods  being 
used. 

In  order  to  make  this  important  de- 
termination, President  Nixon  has  re- 
quested funds  within  this  research  and 
training  program  for  the  establishment 
of  several  experimental  schools.  This  Is 
a  5-year  program  at  a  total  cost  of  $140 
million.  At  the  current  rate  of  spending 
In  this  country  for  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education,  $38  billion  annually, 
in  5  years  we  will  spend  $190  billion. 
Thus,  the  total  cost  of  this  promising 
research  program  amounts  to  only  seven 
one-hundredths  of  1  percent  of  these 
education  expenditures.  If  the  experi- 
mental-schools approach  even  begins  to 
come  up  to  the  expectations  of  its  pro- 
tagonists, this  will  have  been  a  very  wise 
investment  indeed. 

The  President  has  also  proposed  a  rev- 
enue-sharing plan  amd  further  studies  on 
future  means  of  financing  our  educa- 
tional system.  All  of  us  have  received 
pountless  letters  from  overburdened 
'property  taxpayers  who  bear  most  of  the 
local-costs  load  for  our  schools,  and  it 
Is  a  cold  fact  that  50  percent  of  the  local 
bond  issues  for  educational  purposes 
were  defeated  last  year.  I  hope  Congress 
will  answer  the  President's  call  to  find 
more  adequate  methods  to  finance  what 
we  hope  will  be  an  Improving  system  of 
education  In  the  1970's. 

There  are  several  other  items  In  this 
bill  which  I  will  mention  briefiy.  The 
Ittee   recommends   $135.8   million 


for  education  professions  development. 
While  It  was  revealed  In  the  hearings  that 
we  are  finally  coming  to  an  end  of  our 
chronic  teacher  shortage,  there  are  stiU 
critical  shortages  In  such  areas  as  voca- 
tional education,  education  for  handi- 
capped children,  preschool  education, 
and  counseling  and  guidance  persoimel. 
There  are  also  geographical  shortages  In 
many  individual  urban  and  rural  school 
districts.  The  recommended  Increase  of 
$18.5  million  should  help  to  alleviate 
these  problem  areas. 

This  bill  includes  $105  million  for  edu- 
cation for  the  handicapped,  an  Increase 
of  $20  million  over  the  1970  figure.  It 
was  very  disturbing  to  the  conunittee  to 
observe  that  out  of  5.3  million  handi- 
cappied  children  in  our  country,  3  mil- 
lion are  still  not  receiving  appropriate 
special  educational  services.  We  must  do 
more  for  these  children. 

Finally,  the  bill  contains  $440  million 
for  the  Impacted  area  assistance  pro- 
gram. This  item  was  not  included  in  the 
regular  budget  requests  sent  to  Congress 
by  the  President.  It  has  been  Indicated 
that  a  supplemental  request  for  this  same 
figure  would  be  forthcoming  if  Congress 
enacts  legislation  amending  this  pro- 
gram. The  committee  felt,  however,  that 
money  for  affected  school  districts  should 
be  Included  In  this  bill  to  guarantee  at 
least  partial  support  while  the  basic  law 
is  being  changed. 

Before  I  close,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  call  the  House's  attention  to  some 
information  which  was  Inserted  Into  our 
hearings  at  my  request  concerning  the 
existing  Federal  Government  activities 
for  envlrorunental  pollution  control. 
While  this  does  not  relate  closely  to  the 
bill  we  are  considering  today.  It  might  be 
helpful  to  my  colleagues  In  answering 
inquiries  about  this  problem,  especially 
as  the  April  22  "Earth  Day"  approaches. 
The  table  which  begins  on  page  200  of 
part  1  of  our  fiscal  1971  hearings  shows 
that  nearly  $2  billion  In  Federal  funds 
will  be  obligated  in  1971  for  "Programs 
and  activities  where  the  primary  purpose 
Is  control  and  abatement  of  pollution." 
This  represents  an  Increase  of  more  than 
$700  million  over  the  1970  obligations, 
and  it  is  more  than  twice  the  1969  pro- 
gram. We  have  not  begxm  to  win  the  fight 
against  pollution,  but  we  are  beginning 
the  fight.  ^  . 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
as  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Labor-HEW  Appropriations,  let  me  say 
first  that  I  greatly  appreciate  the  hard 
and  excellent  work  of  our  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Flood)  and  the  diligence  and  coopera- 
tion of  the  ranking  minority  member,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Michil). 
The  bill  before  us  today— HJl.  16916— 
carries  fimds  totaling  approximately 
$4.1  billion  to  cover  all  the  activities  di- 
rectly connected  with  and  administered 
by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education.  It  is  an 
increase  of  $744.6  million  over  the  Pres- 
ident's budget — ^including  the  simi  of 
$425  million  for  Impacted  aid  which  the 
administration  said  It  would  have  re- 
quested later  in  a  supplemental  bill.  I  do 
feel  our  committee  has  done  a  commend- 
able Job  in  meeting  its  responsibility  by 
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reporting  the  bill  to  the  House  early  in 
this  session,  although  I  supported  the  ef- 
forts to  keep  the  proposed  expenditures 
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Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  (Mr.  Smith). 


tutes  of  Health  cooperation  and  other 
materials  are  available. 

Under    the    Drrxrram      a    r>nnf>anfri>fA<a 
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after  the  2-percent  reduction,  totaled  $85 
million  for  the  various  programs.  The  ad- 
ministration this  year  requested  $95  mil- 


190,000  students  including  about  2,600 
lowans.  The  direct  loan  program  is 
working  well  and  is  illustrated  by  the 


We  all  recognize  the  budget  restraints 
which  the  Congress  and  this  awlmlnlstra- 
tion  are  under.  We  have,  therefore,  kept 
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reporting  the  bill  to  the  House  early  In 
this  session,  although  I  supported  the  ef- 
forts to  keep  the  pn^>osed  expenditures 
more  in  line  with  the  President's  budget 
recommendations. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  this  year 
for  the  first  time  the  committee  is  re- 
porting out  a  separate  appropriation  bill 
for  the  Office  of  Education  In  the  hope 
that  the  legislation  will  be  enacted  early 
so  that  school  district.  State  departments 
of  education,  colleges,  and  others  who  are 
involved  in  the  Nation's  educational  sys- 
tem will  be  able  to  make  more  orderly 
plans  for  the  next  school  year.  I  cer- 
tainly support  these  efforts  and  urge 
that  we  not  have  a  repeat  of  the  recent 
situation  when  we  were  8  months 
Into  the  new  fiscal  year  before  the  appro- 
priation was  finally  approved. 

Even  more  than  in  health,  the  Presi- 
dent's education  budget  for  fiscal  1971 
which  we  considered  in  our  subcom- 
mittee, places  first  priority  on  making 
the  system  more  accessible  to  every- 
one and  particularly  to  the  poor  and 
disadvantaged.  We  have  Included  funds 
in  HH.  16916  for  such  programs  as  title 
I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Ed- 
uction Act,  Commissioner  Allen's 
right  to  read"  program,  special  pro- 
grams for  dropout  prevention.  bUlngual 
education,  education  for  the  handi- 
capped,  assistance  to  developing  colleges 
special  training  programs  for  teachers  of 
the  handicapped,  financial  assistance  for 
poor  students  who  want  to  go  to  college 
school  library  resources,  adult  and  vo- 
cational education,  and  various  other 
programs. 

In  addition,  funds  are  included  to 
place  greater  emphasis  on  experimen- 
tation and  evaluation  to  learn  more 
about  the  relative  merits  of  different 
types  of  educational  activities.  In  his  re- 
cent message  on  education,  the  Presi- 
dent sti-essed  the  importance  of  obtaln- 
i^.  "^'^  measurements  of  learning 
achievement  through  the  esUblishmenl 
of  a  Nationa  Institute  of  Education,  in 
my  Judgment,  action  to  determine  how 
to  produce  better  results  from^ateveT 
funds  are  invested  is  long  overtue  a^d 
I  support  the  President's  program  Othlr 

^Thfj'^^''^  ^^  evalu^Son  oro!- 
ects  have  been  developed  for  programs 
J°';,P™«^hool  children   and  schoKe 

^,i,7,"  ^."'^  ^^'■'y  ^ades.  vocaUonS 
education,  dropout  prevention,  and  ex- 
perimental schools. 

I  believe  that  most  of  us  wlU  airrM> 
toat  all  of  ti^esc.  programs  S?e  ?^ 
worthy  goals  and  objectives  and  that  the 
Nations  elementary  and  secondary 
~™^^  "^^**  f"°'"^  "°"«^y-  But.  I  would 

tie^.1p^^fl  ^^J'  ^^^^<^  our  Priori- 
ties significant  and  overriding  points 
must  be  weighed.  Education  Is  tii^Sa. 
tion  s  largest  domestic  business  and  like 
aJl  businesses,  it  has  been  hit  hard  by 
the  effects  of  Inflation.  Thus,  as  we  see 
the  education  dollar  producing  fewer  re- 
sults because  of  continually  rising  costs 
It  is  essential  jthat  the  Congress  do  tts 
part  to  Insure  a  budget  that  at  the  very 
least  wm  not  stimulate  inflation  through 
more  deficit  spending.  In  my  opinion  we 
^ould  keep  tills  In  mind  as  we  consider 
HJt.  16916  and  vote  on  amendments. 


April  H,  1970 


Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tieman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Smith). 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chahroan, 
although  I  do  not  claim  the  present  bill 
contains  exactly  the  sums  that  I  would 
have  recommended  in  each  instance,  I  do 
think  this  Is  a  good  bill  and  presents  a 
much  better  balanced  package  for  the 
application  of  our  natural  resources  to 
the  field  of  education  than  we  had  last 
year.  It  is  common  to  oiUy  hear  of  a  very 
few  controversial  ItemJun  a  bill  such 
as  this,  and  often  some  very  significant 
and  important  accomplishments  or 
changes  are  overlooked.  I  want  to  speak 
about  a  few  things  that  may  not  neces- 
sarily be  mentioned  In  depth. 

This  bill  contains  the  financing  for  a 
program  to  retrain  teachers  which  have 
a  degree,  but  are  really  not  qualified  to 
teach.  Our  subcommittee  has  pressed  for 
such  a  program  for  the  past  2  years.  We 
discovered  that  almost  none  of  the  re- 
sources under  the  Professions  Develop- 
ment Act  and  the  Teacher  Corps  were 
being  used  for  this  purpose.  Last  year 
the  administrators  told  us  that  in  their 
judgment  there  were  66.000  such  teach- 
ers, and  that  they  could  be  retrained 
within  a  3-year  period.  A  large  share  of 
these  teachers  are  in  southern  schools 
and  graduated  from  colleges  from  which 
a  degree  does  not  really  provide  a  pre- 
sumption that  they  are  fully  quallfled 
to  teach.  Some  of  them  may  also  be  from 
other  colleges  with  higher  standards,  but 
for  some  reason  they  are  not  qualified  to 
be  teaching  what  they  are  teaching. 
These  teachers  are  committed  to  teach- 
ing school  and  the  retraining  of  them  Is 
almost  certain  to  result  in  a  better  quali- 
fied person  who  will  actually  teach. 

This  is  not  the  case  with  many  of  the 
fellowships  for  graduate  students  who 
have  never  taught  and,  in  many  cases, 
will  not  teach  very  much  If  any.  Re- 
training the  teachers  that  are  committed 
to  teaching  who  have  a  degree  but  really 
are  not  qualified  to  teach  is,  in  my  judg- 
ment, one  of  the  fastest  ways  we  can 
upgrade  the  quality  of  education.  Espe- 
cially in  newly  desegregated  schools  but 
also  to  some  extent  in  other  schools  in 
this  country. 

The  committee  granted  an  additional 
$18  million  requested  for  the  teacher 
training  programs  and  specifically  stated 
In  the  report  that  we  expect  "the  in- 
crease to  be  used  to  the  fullest  extent 
possible  for  the  retraining  of  teachers 
with  degrees  who  are  really  not  ade- 
quately qtiallfled  to  teach." 

There  is  also  money  in  this  bill  to 
finance  meetings  to  be  held  throughout 
the  country  to  help  to  educate  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  school  students  and 
their  parents  concerning  the  facts  rela- 
tive to  drugs.  We  have  been  doing  con- 
siderable research  at  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  on  the  effects  of  drugs 
on  Individuals  both  psychologically  and 
Physically.  This  kind  of  research  needs 
to  be  continued  but  meanwhile  the  in- 
formation we  now  have  should  be  dis- 
tributed and  especially  for  the  benefit 
of  children  at  the  junior  high  level  and 
their  parents.  A  number  of  good  films 
have  been  made  with  the  National  Insti- 


tutes of  Health  cooperation  and  other 
materials  are  available. 

Under  the  program,  a  concentrated 
and  coordinated  effort  would  be  made  to 
distribute  this  information  and  to  secure 
at  least  one  individual  at  each  school 
which  can  handle  the  informational  pro- 
grams. Each  school  could  tailor  Its  own 
program  but  I  would  assume  that  many 
of  them  would  have  a  series  of  lectures, 
films,  and  speeches  for  both  the  children 
and  interested  parents  and  stating  the 
exact  facts  concerning  the  various  drugs. 
The  younger  generation  will  not  buy 
a  mere  statement  that  something  is  bad 
nor  will  they  buy  exaggeration.  There  Is 
enough  bad  about  the  use  of  various 
drugs  including  those  that  are  prescribed 
for  medical  reasons  without  manufactur- 
ing some  fiction  which  would  result  In 
these  children  disbellevlnt  the  whole 
story  advanced  by  the  adults.  I  thorough, 
ly  endorse  and  have  encouraged  this 
approach  as  a  meaningful  way  to  do 
something  now  to  help  meet  the  drug 
problem. 

Too  many  people  would  substitute 
hearings,  speeches,  and  statements  by 
people  who  really  do  not  know  what  they 
are  talking  about  instead  of  this  kind  of 
a  hard  information  distribution.  I  feel 
that  children  are  all  too  aware  that  most 
of  the  people  talking  so  loud  really  do 
not  know  what  they  are  talking  about 
and  as  a  result  children  may  be  more 
skeptical  than  ever  of  the  bad  effects  of 
drugs.  This  is  another  reason  why  we 
need  to  move  now  to  get  hard  factual 
information  to  these  children  and  their 
parents  even  though  all  the  answers  are 
not  yet  known  and  I  believe  the  program 
financed  in  this  bill  is  a  meaningful  pro- 
gram that  should  be  called  to  the  atten- 
tion of  all  the  Members  at  this  time. 

One  of  the  exciting  programs  is  the 
new  uses  for  television.  It  is  really  in- 
credible that  we  have  had  television  sets 
in  the  homes  for  about  20  years  and  yet 
have  not  even,  begun  to  fully  utilize  this 
great  resource  for  a  sort  of  do-it-your- 
self education  system.  Programs  are  now 
being  developed  which  littie  children — 
including  preschool  children— will  find 
so  Interesting  that  they  will  want  to 
watch  them  on  a  daily  basis  and  which 
win  be  very  educational.  One  such  pro- 
gram is  "Sesame  Street."  I  am  convinced 
that  many  children  in  low-income  fam- 
ilies, who  may  be  deprived  of  many  of 
the  advantages  of  preschool  children 
from  higher  income  families,  may  be 
able  to  close  much  of  this  gap  by  watch- 
ing this  type  of  television  program. 
Through  this  t3T>e  of  television  program 
they  will  learn  by  seeing  and  watching — 
a  great  many  of  the  things  that  other 
children  learn  in  other  ways.  The  ad- 
ministration requested  $4  million  for  this 
program.  The  committee  recommended 
$6  million  or  a  50-percent  Increase.  Al- 
though I  do  not  think  this  kind  of  a 
program  can  be  fully  implemented  in  1 
or  2  years.  I  do  think  the  program  could 
efficiently  use  an  even  greater  increase 
In  this  fiscal  year  and  more  in  future 
years. 

The  committee  increased  the  money 
available  for  programs  for  the  handi- 
capped. The  money  available  last  year, 
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sifter  the  2-percent  reduction,  totaled  $85 
million  for  the  various  programs.  The  ad- 
ministration this  year  requested  $95  mil- 
lion and  the  committee  is  recommending 
$105  million.  The  subcommittee  was  con- 
vinced that  the  administrstUon  of  this 
program  has  been  good  enough  to  war- 
rant this  kind  of  an  increase  and  that  it 
has  been  built  over  a  number  of  years  on 
a  fairily  solid  foundation.  Some  programs 
can  be  starved  to  death  while  others  have 
been  choked  to  death  because  they  have 
not  been  able  to  absorb  as  much  money 
as  has  been  thrown  at  them.  The  com- 
mittee was  convinced  that  this  program 
can  absorb  around  25  percent  more  than 
it  had  last  year  and  probably  more  than 
that  in  the  future.  Howevpr,  we  specifi- 
cally direct  that  the  money  be  used  for 
those  programs  that  actually  result  In 
greater  benefits  to  the  handicapped  in 
fiscal  year  1971  rather  than  being  used 
for  some  long-term  projects  which  may 
help  some  hsmdicapped  people  indirectly 
at  some  time.  There  Is  a  substantisd 
training  and  fellowship  program  absorb- 
ing almost  one-third  of  the  fimds  under 
the  heading  of  education  for  the  hsmdi- 
capped. No  doubt  there  is  a  need  for 
training  of  some  teachers,  but  we  don't 
think  the  increases  In  this  program 
should  all  be  used  for  that  purpose 
rather  than  for  the  deaf-blind  centers, 
the  early  childhood  projects,  the  State 
grant  programs,  the  films  and  other 
services  and  material,  and  the  other  proj- 
ects which  render  Immediate  benefits  to 
the  handicapped. 

We  also  provided  a  considerable  in- 
crease In  the  money  available  to  student 
aid.  Last  year  new  money  available  for 
NDEA  loans  totaled  about  $196  million. 
Repayments  into  the  fund  added  another 
$20  million  to  the  amount  available — 
making  a  total  of  $216  million.  The 
budget  request  was  for  $177  million  in 
new  money.  The  committee  added  $52 
million— making  a  total  of  $229  million 
In  new  money.  There  will  also  be  $105 
million  In  repayments  available  and  this 
makes  a  total  of  $334  million  for  the 
program  or  an  increase  of  about  54  per- 
cent above  the  money  available  last  year 
for  the  NDEA  student  aid  program. 

I  strongly  support  the  big  increase  In 
direct  loans  for  college  students  that  is 
contained  in  this  bill.  The  administra- 
tion wanted  to  rely  heavily  upon  loans 
from  banks  but  the  fact  is  that  vast  num- 
bers of  deserving  young  men  and  women 
cannot  get  a  loan  fronr  a  bank.  Many 
banks  will  only  loan  to  those  who  have 
parents  that  do  business  with  the  bank 
or  who  live  in  the  local  community.  Some 
banks  have  all  the  money  tied  up  in  these 
kind  of  loans  that  they  feel  they  can 
make.  A  method  of  banks  rediscounting 
this  kind  of  paper  is  needed  but  mean- 
while these  men  and  women  need  loans 
to  go  to  college.  I  chsdlenged  the  admin- 
istration to  produce  the  names  of  some 
banks  who  make  loans  to  students  whose 
parents  do  not  have  an  accoimt  at  the 
bank  and  who  do  not  live  In  the  same 
community.  I  am  still  waiting  for  the  list. 
Last  year  a  total  of  $216  million  was 
available  for  the  direct  loan  program.  I 
strongly  supported  and  secured  approval 
of  the  increase  to  a  total  of  $334  million. 
This  will  finance  loans  for  an  additional 


190,000  students  including  about  2.600 
lowans.  The  direct  loan  program  Is 
working  well  and  is  illustrated  by  the 
fact  that  $105  million  will  be  reptdd  this 
year  by  students  who  previously  had  bor- 
rowed the  money  and  it  will  now  be  used 
a  second  time. 

Another  program  that  should  be  men- 
tioned is  Vocational  Education.  The  com- 
mittee increased  the  budget  request  by 
$50  million  for  the  progrsuns  listed  imder 
"Vocational  education."  It  costs  far  less 
to  provide  the  training  needed  to  upgrade 
the  skills  of  men  and  women  under  this 
program  than  It  cost  imder  various  man- 
power training  suid  other  such  progrsuns. 
Most  of  the  money  imder  this  program 
comes  from  local  sources  «uid  courses  are 
taken  In  most  cases  while  the  students 
are  still  in  high  school.  The  1968  amend- 
ments change  the  emphasis  in  the  pro- 
gram but  did  not  provide  enough  leadtime 
so  that  local  districts  can  fully  absorb 
those  changes  in  just  a  few  months.  Last 
year  we  increased  the  amount  $70  million 
over  the  previous  year  and  this  year  we 
are  recommending  another  $50  million 
increase.  Generally  speaking,  it  was  the 
feeling  of  the  committee  that  this  will 
fairly  well  finance  the  ability  to  absorb 
this  shift  in  emphasis  during  this  transi- 
tion period.  However,  substantially  more 
funds  may  be  needed  in  the  future  after 
the  schools  have  geared  up  to  a  sub- 
stantially increased  program  of  voca- 
tional training. 

Mr.  Chairman.  In  general.  I  think  this 
Is  a  good  bill  and  will  make  a  contribu- 
tion to  the  overall  education  progress  in 
this  country.  I  strongly  urge  its  support 
Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  jaeld  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  EscH). 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  first  want 
to  rise  to  commend  the  chairman  and 
the  ranking  member  of  this  committee 
for  the  great  strides  they  have  made  in 
bringing  out  a  meaningful  bill,  and  one 
which  I  think  Is  most  helpful  in  carry- 
ing forth  the  work  In  the  area  of  educa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  amendment  I  offer 
today  totals  $92.22  milUon.  It  would  pro- 
vide an  additional  $3.87  million  for  aid 
to  land  grant  colleges,  $71.05  million  for 
higher  education  facilities,  $9.3  million 
for  language  training  and  area  centers, 
and  $8.0  million  for  matching  grants  for 
college  teaching  equipment  and  mate- 
rials. 

Each  of  these  programs  is,  in  my  judg- 
ment, essential  to  the  future  of  higher 
education.  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
amendment  does  not  request  any  new 
spending.  It  merely  calls  for  maintain- 
ing the  Federal  commitments  we  have 
made  to  these  important  programs  over 
the  past  2  years. 

I  rise  to  make  this  amendment  in  full 
recognition  of  the  outstanding  work 
which  the  Appropriations  Committee  has 
done  on  this  difficult  legislation.  Under 
the  leadership  of  Mr.  Flood,  Mr.  Michel 
and  Mr.  Bow  the  committee  has  reported 
a  bUl  which  generally  refiects  the  needs 
of  education  on  all  levels.  But  I  believe 
that  it  is  still  open  to  improvement,  and 
I  believe  it  Is  now  time  for  the  House  as 
a  whole  to  work  Its  will  in  placing  great- 
er emphasis  on  higher  educational  needs. 


We  all  recognize  the  budget  restraints 
which  the  Congress  and  this  administra- 
tion are  under.  We  have,  therefore,  kept 
this  amendment  to  the  minimum  which 
we  beUeve  is  essential  to  meeting  the 
educational  needs  of  the  Nation. 

There  is  an  urgent  need  for  additional 
funds  in  these  areas.  College  enrollment 
will  have  increased  by  32  percent  over 
the  past  4  years  by  next  January.  The 
States  have  already  approved  appUca- 
tions  for  more  than  $580  million  in  ur- 
gently needed  college  faculties  to  handle 
these  increased  enrollments. 

While  the  need  has  been  increasing, 
the  Federal  Government  has  been  stead- 
ily backing  away  from  Its  commitments. 
The  Federal  retreat  has  been  dramatic — 
$216  million  in  1969.  $71  million  in  1970. 
and  nothing  at  all  In  1971.  This  retreat 
from  the  Federal  conmiltment  has  taken 
place  without  any  alternative  methods 
of  financing  coming  to  the  fore.  Although 
an  interest  subsidy  program  has  been  ap- 
proved, not  one  single  grant  has  heen 
made  Federal  officials  admit  that  this 
program  will  be  of  UtUe  or  no  assistance 
to  small  and  private  institutions — forc- 
ing them  into  a  critical  situation. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  wisely 
Increased  oiu:  funding  level  for  support 
for  student  loan  and  scholarship  funds — 
but  in  doing  so  has  left  America's  colleges 
without  means  of  constructing  facilities 
to  house  and  teach  the  students  they  will 
enroll.  I  submit  that  we  must  fund  the 
higher  education  facilities  program  at 
at  least  the  level  we  approved  in  1970— 
$71  million. 

By  the  same  token,  I  do  not  believe  we 
can  abandon  our  commitment  to  land- 
grant  colleges.  The  proposed  funding 
levels  in  the  committee  bill  would  result 
in  a  cutback  of  more  than  10  percent  in 
the  entering  freshmen  classes  in  these 
institutions  during  the  next  year.  Our 
land-grant  coUege  grants  have  tradi- 
tionally supported  instruction  in  the  nat- 
ural sciences,  mathematics,  engineering, 
agriculture,  and  related  subjects.  I  be- 
lieve we  must  continue  those  grants. 

In  an  era  of  international  tension,  I 
feel  it  is  particularly  unwise  to  abandon 
the  language  training  and  area  studies 
program  which  has  provided  the  Nation 
with  its  expertise  in  international  rela- 
tions. As  we  begin  to  reexamine  our  de- 
fense posture,  there  is  a  need  for  increas- 
ing expertise  in  diplomacy  and  under- 
standing of  other  nations  and  peoples. 
We  cannot  afford  to  abandon  one  of  the 
few  programs  providing  the  Nation  with 
the  expertise  necessary  to  meet  our  inter- 
national obligations. 

Are  these  amounts  in  excess  of  past  ap- 
propriations? Definitely  not.  The  recom- 
mended level  of  appropriations  for  fa- 
cilities construction  and  language  and 
area  studies  are  precisely  those  which 
were  approved  by  the  Congress  and 
signed  by  the  President  for  fiscal  1970. 
For  land-grant  colleges  they  will  be  at  a 
level  equal  to  the  appropriations  for 
fiscal  1969  and  the  teaching  equipment  is 
at  one-half  the  fiscal  1969  appropria- 
tions. 

Has  the  President  not  proposed  new 
programs  to  replace  those  for  construc- 
tion and  land-grant  colleges?  Yes.  but 
the  new  programs  are  not  yet  under- 
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way.  Not  one  grant  has  been  made  uhder 
the  interest  subsidy  program  while  the 
changes  in  the  land-grant  program  have 
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up.  Added  to  that,  now  we  have  an  In- 
creased enrollment  coming  up  within  the 
next  5  years  of  an  additional  2  million 


of  mathematics  and  the  reading  ability 
of  the  students  in  that  particular  school 
as  to  make  it  a  fantastic  result. 
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something  of  a  clich6— to  say  that  the 
future  of  the  United  States  hinges  on  the 
i..-_»i/xn  nf  It's  vmith    rtiir  AHiirAtional 


they  presented  us  today  are,  in  effect, 
going  along  with  the  President's  posi- 
tion, by  eliminating  $80  million  from  the 


tute  for  it  amounts  to  refusal  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  pay  its  just  obliga- 
tion, its  debt,  to  these  communities. 
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way.  Not  one  grant  has  been  made  uhder 
the  Interest  subsidy  program  while  the 
changes  in  the  land-grant  program  have 
not  yet  even  been  considered  by  the  au- 
thorizing committee. 

I  submit  that  these  amendments  are 
minimal  in  terms  of  the  total  budget  but 
are  vital  to  the  future  of  higher  educa- 
tion. No  expenditure  of  Federal  funds  la 
more  productive  than  the  funds  we  de- 
vote to  education.  This  is  not  money  out 
the  window.  This  is  the  best  capital  in- 
vestment we  can  make — it  cannot  be 
eaten  up  or  blown  away,  but  will  in- 
crease the  total  human  abilities  of  our 
society. 

I  urge  your  support. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  win  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  BSCH.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
distingiiished  ranking  member  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  wonder  If  the  gentleman 
has  any  idea  as  to  how  many  vacant 
rooms  there  are  in  college  dormitories 
today. 

Mr.  ESCH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Blr.  BOW.  I  cannot  give  you  the  an- 
swer, but  I  know  throiigh  a  check  that 
has  been  made  there  are  some  colleges 
where  there  are  complete  dormitories, 
with  no  one  in  them,  that  have  been 
built  by  the  Federal  Government.  Oth- 
ers are  partially  empty.  I  wonder  how 
much  farther  we  should  go  in  building 
with  brick  and  mortar  if  we  do  not  know 
and  have  no  information  here  as  to  how 
many  dormitories  are  filled  and  what 
the  need  actually  is,  and  whether  there 
is  some  effort  merely  to  build  more 
buildings  that  will  remain  vacant. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ESCH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Unless  I  am  mis- 
taken. I  will  say  to  my  respected  col- 
league from  Ohio,  the  bill  under  consid- 
eration here  is  not  addressed  to  the  ques- 
tion of  dormitory  money  but  rather  to 
the  question  of  funds  for  academic  facil- 
ities under  title  I  of  the  Higher  Ekluca- 
tion  and  Facilities  Act.  which  provides 
for  the  construction  of  libraries,  class- 
rooms, and  laboratories. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  agree  with  the  gentlonan 
that  the  item  I  have  referred  to  is  in  the 
HUD  bill,  but  I  think  it  is  one  of  the 
examples  that  should  be  considered  so 
that  we  do  not  go  merrily  along  our  way 
making  large  appropriations  without  any 
knowledge  of  what  the  actual  need  is. 
It  is  a  fact  that  that  item  Is  in  the  HUD 
blU  for  dormitories,  but  I  used  that  sim- 
ple example  because  the  facts  are  that 
there  are  dormitories  without  a  single 
person  In  them,  and  I  think  we  ought  to 
be  careful  in  going  ahead  with  more  con- 
struction and  building  up  this  budget 
until  we  actually  have  before  us  the 
need. 

Mr.  ESCH.  I  appreciate  the  comments 
of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio.  I  would 
support  an  investigation  of  empty  dor- 
mitories. However  that  is  not  the  area 
we  are  debating  here.  The  point  to  be 
made  here  is  that  we  do  have  direct  re- 
quest through  the  States  of  over  $500 
miUJon  already  cm  hand  has  been  built 
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up.  Added  to  that,  now  we  have  an  in- 
creased enrollment  coming  up  within  the 
next  5  years  of  an  additional  2  million 
students,  and  this  committee,  rightly  so. 
Is  giving  more  and  more  grants,  and  es- 
pecially loans,  so  more  students  can  go 
to  colleges. 

At  the  same  time  we  are  failing  to  sup- 
port our  colleges  by  not  providing  that 
needed  facility  money. 

This  is  the  point  in  question  here.  If 
we  go  into  an  Interest  subsidy  program, 
are  we  going  to  have  a  year's  lag  or  are 
we  not?  If  the  answer  is  we  are  not  going 
to  have  It,  then  we  need  to  provide  this 
very  minimum  level  of  $71  million  dur- 
ing this  next  fiscal  year  imtil  we  can  get 
into  a  transition  period.  It  just  does  not 
make  sense  to  encourage  more  young 
people  to  go  to  college  at  the  same  time 
we  are  not  providing — not  the  dormi- 
tories, as  emphasized  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio,  but  the  basic  facilities,  the 
classrooms  that  we  need  for  those  stu- 
dents to  get  their  education. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ESCH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
think  I  should  point  out.  in  cormectlon 
with  what  the  gentleman  has  said,  that 
according  to  administration  Justifica- 
tions. 58  million  square  feet  is  the  deficit 
of  college  facilities  at  the  present  time.  I 
also  want  to  point  out  that  what  we  are 
really  talking  about  Is  how  we  are  going 
to  finance  these  facilities. 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate 
the  comments  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ESCH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  asked  the 
gentleman  to  yield  because  I  want  to 
comment  on  a  slightly  different  aspect  of 
the  problem  of  education.  It  does  not  in- 
volve a  question  posed  to  the  gentleman 
so  much  as  a  statement  which  I  will 
make  at  this  time,  because  I  see  members 
of  the  Legislative  Committee  on  the  fioor. 
I  would  like  to  relate  these  facts  for  the 
information  of  the  members  of  that 
committee. 

I  recognize  we  have  a  serious  situation 
in  education.  We  have  much  to  do  to 
upgrade  our  educational  system,  and  I 
am  speaking  now  primarily  of  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education.  We  heard 
testimony  before  the  Independent  Offices 
Committee  recently,  when  we  were  hear- 
ing HUD'S  budget  request,  in  which  It 
was  brought  out  that  the  Model  Cities 
Agency  of  the  Department  recently  made 
a  grant  to  a  city  for  use  in  contracting 
with  a  private  enterprise  organization. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  contract  provided 
that  the  private  enterprise  agency  would 
not  receive  any  money  tmder  the  con- 
tract If  It  failed  to  bring  up  the  level  of 
the  reading  ability  and  the  knowledge  of 
mathematics  in  a  school  in  a  city  of  the 
United  States  which  I  think  I  will  not 
name.  The  report  to  our  committee  was 
that  the  results  were  fantastic.  This  pri- 
vate enterprise  organization  succeeded 
In  so  raising  the  level  of  compreheDslon 


of  mathematics  and  the  reading  ability 
of  the  students  in  that  particular  school 
as  to  make  it  a  fantastic  result. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  Just  wonder  whether 
there  are  not  some  problems  involved  In 
our  schools  that  money  is  not  going  to 
solve.  I  think  that  the  legislative  com- 
mittee having  Jurisdiction  over  this  sub- 
ject and  also  the  National  Education  As- 
sociation might  well  interest  themselves 
in  this  aspect  of  education. 

I  cite  this  as  an  example.  If  this  can  be 
accomplished  by  private  enterprise,  what 
is  the  matter  with  the  public  schools  and 
why  do  they  not  improve  the  educational 
systems? 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman's  comment.  I  concur  that 
one  of  the  responsibilities  we  have  in  this 
House  and  In  the  education  community 
is  to  make  more  effective  utilization  of 
present  facilities  and  talents.  However, 
the  point  we  are  addressing  ourselves  to 
right  now  is  the  question  as  to  whether 
we  are  going  to  provide  clsissrooma  for 
the  youngsters  in  high  schools  today — 
who  will  be  in  college  tomorrow. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
today  the  House  takes  up  H.R.  16916, 
making  appropriations  for  the  Office  of 
Education  for  fiscal  1971.  I  am  In  full 
agreement  with  the  provisions  and  pur- 
poses of  HH.  16916,  as  reported  out  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  but 
wish  to  note  that  the  provision  of  $440 
million  for  aid  to  federally  Impacted 
areas  constitutes  only  76  percent  of 
entitlement. 

Most  Members  of  the  House  have 
schools  within  their  districts  which  re- 
ceive these  funds.  My  district  will  receive 
$3.09  million  under  last  year's  budget  and 
this  bill,  would  receive  an  additional  $2.1 
million  If  full  funding  were  enacted. 
These  moneys  represent  an  Important 
part  of  school  budgets  in  the  27th  Con- 
gressional District,  and  I  would  like  to 
see  some  action  taken  to  raise  the  entitle- 
ment from  its  presently  low  level.  Such 
action  should,  of  course,  be  accompanied 
by  reforms  In  the  Public  Law  874  pro- 
gram to  insure  equitable  distribution  of 
these  funds. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  ap- 
propriations bill  for  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion falls  far  short  of  my  expectations. 
Granted,  the  $4.1  billion  sought  in  this 
legislation  is  a  $319  million  Increase  over 
the  administration's  budget  request  for 
fiscal  1971  and  a  $313  million  increase 
over  the  education  appropriations  avail- 
able the  last  fiscal  year.  But  the  bill  la 
still  inadequate — woefully  Inadequate. 
Let  me  cite  just  a  few  examples.  The  bill 
would  provide  only  $1.5  billion  of  the 
$3.6  billion  authorized  for  the  ESEA  title 
I  program  offering  financial  aid  to  school 
districts  that  must  educate  large  num- 
bers of  poor  children — a  paltry  41  per- 
cent of  entitlement.  Funding  for  all  ESEA 
programs  would  reach  only  26  percent  of 
entitlement,  $1.9  billion  out  of  an  au- 
thorized $7.2  billion.  I  cotild  cite  many 
other  examples  here.  Indeed,  any  Con- 
gressman genuinely  concerned  about  the 
educational  opportunities  of  this  coun- 
try's young  people  could  enumerate 
scores  of  examples. 
It  is  no  exaggeration — in  fact,  it  is 
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something  of  a  cllch6— to  say  that  the 
future  of  the  United  States  hinges  on  the 
education  of  its  youth.  Our  educational 
institutions  turn  out  the  technicians,  the 
businessmen,  the  doctors,  the  teachers, 
the  craftsmen  that  have  made  this  coun- 
try's standard  of  life  the  envy  of  the 
world.  To  Jeopardize  these  institutions 
would  be  to  Jeopardize  the  United  States 
itself.  The  financial  cutbacks  sought  in 
this  legislation  represent  the  most  ar- 
rant brand  of  false  economy. 

How  can  we  Justify  such  piddling  ap- 
propriations for  the  Nation's  schools 
when  we  lavish  scores  of  billions  on  mil- 
itary projects  of  highly  dubious  merit? 
How  can  we  plead  "economy"  to  the 
coimtry's  youth,  on  the  one  hand  and, 
on  the  other,  spend  billions  for  such^ 
profligate  programs  as  the  Safeguard 
ABM  and  agricultural  subsidies? 

Anything  less  than  ample  fiscal  1971 
appropriations  for  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion threatens  to  breed  mediocrity — or 
worse — in  the  Nation's  school  systems. 
The  program  offering  aid  to  impacted 
school  districts,  for  example,  has  been 
slashed  by  $80  million  in  the  bill  we  are 
considering  today.  Thousands  of  school 
districts  throughout  the  United  States 
would  founder  in  something  akin  to  ad- 
ministrative and  educational  chaos  if 
we  countenance  such  an  alarming  cut. 
Faced  with  soaring  enrollment  rates  and 
shrinking  revenue  sources.  Impacted 
school  districts  need  Federal  aid  if  they 
are  to  carry  out  their  responsibility  of 
educating  the  children  of  Federal  em- 
ployees and  military  persormel.  We  can- 
not cavalierly  abandon  our  pledge  to 
provide  such  aid. 

I  strongly  support  the  amendments 
that  will  be  offered  today  to  increase  ap- 
propriations for  Office  of  Education  pro- 
grams— programs  ranging  all  the  way 
way  from  Impact  aid,  to  library  con- 
struction, to  aid  for  land-grant  colleges. 
We  should— Indeed,  we  must— pass 
these  amendments. 

The  strength  of  our  school  system — a 
system  celebrated  worldwide — may  hinge 
on  their  passage. 

Mr.  BROYHn.Ii  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  shall  support  HJl.  16916 
when  it  is  finally  voted  on  in  the  House 
today,  but  in  the  meantime  I  shall  sup- 
port any  amendments  which  will  in- 
crease the  funds  for  federaUy-imp«w:ted 
area  schools  by  $80  million,  bringing  it 
up  to  the  amount  these  school  districts 
received  in  the  appropriations  measure 
we  most  belatedly  voted  for  them  for  the 
current  fiscal  year. 

As  our  colleagues  know,  1  sustained 
the  President's  veto  of  last  year's  meas- 
ure, because  of  concern  over  the  serious 
economic  crisis  this  Nation  faces,  and 
because  I  felt  that  if  we  are  sincere  about 
reducing  inflation  we  must  all  tighten 
our  belts  with  some  sacrifice  on  every- 
body's part. 

However,  I  disagreed  then,  as  I  dis- 
agree now,  with  the  President's  order  of 
priorities  in  cutting  expenditures.  In 
many  areas  I  believe  he  does  not  go 
nearly  far  enough,  and  in  others,  such  as 
this  impact  aid  program,  he  wants  to 
completely  eliminate  aid  for  the  bulk  of 
the  children  now  under  the  program. 
Oiir  committee  collesLgues  in  the  bill 


they  presented  us  today  are,  in  effect, 
going  along  with  the  President's  posi- 
tion, by  eliminating  $80  mllUon  from  the 
program,  all  at  the  expense  of  class  B 
children,  those  whose  parents  do  not 
live  on  Federal  property.  Under  provi- 
sions of  this  bill,  the  Office  of  Education 
informs  me,  class  A  children  will  receive 
90  percent  of  their  entitlement  while 
class  B  children  will  be  reduced  to  45 
percent.  Far  more  equitable,  in  my  opin- 
ion, would  be  the  approach  we  finally 
adopted  for  the  current  fiscal  year,  76.5 
percent  of  entitlement  for  both  cate- 
gories. This  would  not  represent  an  in- 
crease, Mr.  Chairmaai,  nor  would  it  make 
up  to  the  school  districts  for  their  in- 
creased costs  due  to  inflation.  But  it 
would  enable  them  to  continue  to  oper- 
ate with  approximately  the  same  amount 
of  Federal  funding  they  are  now  receiv- 
ing and  would  lessen  the  impact  on  the 
communities  as  a  result  of  complete 
elimination  of  this  funding  in  1  year. 

If  we  are  really  going  to  reform  this 
program  as  the  President  smd  the  com- 
mittee suggest,  we  must  put  the  affected 
school  districts  on  ample  notice,  and  we 
probably  should  arrange  for  its  reduction 
on  a  gradual  basis.  Year  after  year,  with 
our  on-again  off -again  approach  we  have 
left  them  imcertain  for  many  months 
about  how  much  Federal  money  they  will 
receive.  What  we  should  do  is  provide 
them  now  with  the  money  they  have 
every  reason  to  expect,  and  then  set 
about  making  any  changes  we  decide 
may  be  necessary  with  ample  time  for 
them  to  prepare  for  these  changes. 

Again  may  I  say  that  I  disagree  with 
the  critics  of  this  program,  both  in  the 
administration  and  in  Congress.  They 
caimot  seem  to  understand  what  this 
program  Is  all  about.  They  say  it  is  a  bad 
program  because  it  supposedly  favors  the 
wealthy;  allegations  they  substantiate 
with  charts  comparing  grants  to  certain 
schools  in  high-income  communities  to 
others  In  low-income  communities.  But 
they  do  not  acknowledge  that  regardless 
of  these  comparisons,  their  allegations 
themselves  show  that  they  do  not  imder- 
stand  the  Intent  of  the  impact  aid 
program. 

The  Congress,  when  it  enacted  this 
program,  intended  to  partially  compen- 
sate communities  suffering  from  the  im- 
pact of  Federal  operations  in  their  area 
by  absorbing  some  of  the  extra  local  ex- 
penses resulting  from  such  operations 
on  property  on  which  no  real  property 
taxes  were  p«dd.  They  used  the  school  aid 
formula  because  it  could  be  geared  into 
the  actual  expenses  of  the  communities 
providing  services  and  based  on  the  num- 
ber of  federally  connected  children  being 
served. 

However,  in  spite  of  the  clearly-defined 
Intent  of  the  legislation,  it  has  been  con- 
fused with  general  aid  to  education  and 
it  is  this  confusion  which  has  led  in- 
evitably to  the  comparisons  of  oommiml- 
tles  on  the  basis  of  need.  As  I  have  said 
often  before  on  this  floor,  need  has  noth- 
ing whatsoever  to  do  with  the  program. 
It  is  the  acknowledgement  by  Congress 
that  it  owes  a  debt— a  real  property  tax, 
a  business  tax — to  tmy  commimlty  in 
which  it  operates.  Refusal  to  continue 
this  program  without  providing  a  substi- 


tute for  it  amounts  to  refusal  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  pay  its  Just  obliga- 
tion, its  debt,  to  these  communities. 

Because  of  the  confusion  among  so 
many  about  this  program,  I  have  recently 
sponsored  legislation  which  spells  out  the 
Government's  obligation  for  exactly  what 
it  is,  "a  pasmaent  in  lieu  of  taxes  to  the 
commimities  In  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment owns  real  property."  I  have 
been  joined  in  this  effort  by  several  of 
our  colleagues,  and,  while  the  bill  needs 
perfecting  to  insure  that  it  is  equitable 
to  all  federaUy-impacted  area  communi- 
ties, I  am  hopeful  that  our  case  may  be 
heard,  favorably  considered,  and  pre- 
sented to  the  President  as  our  proposal 
for  reform  of  the  program.  However,  un- 
til the  program  has  been  reformed,  I  must 
again  insist  that  we  continue  to  pay  this 
obligation  we  assumed  many  years  ago 
to  those  conununities  in  which  we  oper- 
fttc 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
pleased  to  speak  in  support  of  the 
amendment  to  increase  appropriations 
for  higher  education. 

Higher  education  (Jid  not  fare  as  well 
as  elementary  and  secondary  education 
in  the  budget  for  the  next  fiscal  year 
and  yet  its  needs  are  becoming  increas- 
ingly acute  in  the  face  of  rising  enroll- 
ments and  cost  binds. 

In  actual  fact,  the  college  or  imlversity 
student  today  pays  only  about  three- 
foiu-ths  of  the  cost  of  higher  education  in 
real  economic  terms,  according  to  econ- 
omist Howard  Bowen,  former  president 
of  the  University  of  Iowa. 

The  Federal  Government  has  provided 
support  for  higher  education  in  the  form 
of  loans  to  students,  research  support 
and  backing  for  special  programs.  But 
the  Federal  Government  has  done  very 
little  to  solve  the  critical  financial  prob- 
lems of  Institutions  of  higher  education, 
aside  from  limited  instructional  funds 
for  land  grant  institutions  on  a  formula 
basis,  and  substantial  support  for  operat- 
ing costs  of  graduate  schools  of  public 
health. 

There  also  is  need  today  for  increased 
support,  as  represented  In  this  amend- 
ment, to  help  curb  the  spiral  of  student 
charges. 

The  proposed  cut  In  appropriations  for 
instructional  programs  of  the  land- grant 
colleges  and  universities,  for  example, 
amounts  to  an  equivalent  of  some  1,200 
faculty  positions  and  at  least  18,000  stu- 
dents Just  at  a  time  when  enrollments 
already  are  at  record  highs  and  students 
consequently  are  being  denied  admission 
for  lack  of  instructors  and  other  staff. 

Reduction  of  these  funds  also  would 
mean  that  the  entering  freshman  class 
of  these  institutions  would  have  to  be 
cut  by  10  percent,  failing  help  from  State 
budgets  already  pressed  to  the  limit. 

The  requirement  for  this  amendment 
to  increase  appropriations,  which  would 
have  a  profound  effect  on  these  institu- 
tions, is  even  more  apparent. 

The  basic  question  here  Is  whether  we 
are  to  act  to  relieve  the  critical  and 
pressing  threats  posed  to  higher  educa- 
tion by  cuts  In  financial  siipport  at  the 
very  time  when  its  needs  are  most 
serious. 
Our  institutions  of  higher  education 
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were  set  up  to  provide  maximum  op- 
portunity and  they  are  continuing  to 


vocational   education,    and    West   Vir-    moves  in  the  right  direction,  although  I 
glnia   will   receive   the   full   $6   million     am  convinced  we  need  still  further  fund- 
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to  maintain  a  segregated  system?  Why 
did  they  not  attack  the  unconstitution- 


a  tragedy  It  is  that  It  Is  still  necessary 
to  discuss  this  whole  matter  so  very  late 

^r^  tVia  Viicfi-irv  nf  t.hp  Rpnubllc. 


Much  of  the  Student  uru-est  arises 
from  a  demand  by  youth  for  education- 
ally relevant  experience — and  the  Jobs 
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were  set  up  to  provide  maximum  op- 
portunity and  they  are  continuing  to 
carry  out  this  mission  against  moimt- 
Ing  difficulties. 

It  is  evident  that  these  institutions  are 
committed  to  meeting  the  needs  of  Amer- 
ican society.  There  is  a  deep  awareness 
within  every  institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion of  the  things  that  need  to  be  done  to 
carry  out  the  education  of  young  men 
and  women  and  to  do  them  well  if  given 
the  resources. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  should  like  to  whole- 
heartedly commend  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee,  Its  chairman,  and 
subcommittee  chairman,  for  having  re- 
ported out  this  bill  early  Into  the  session. 
This  action  will  have  the  effect  of  help- 
ing the  schools  facilitate  planning  for 
the  following  year. 

I  also  support  the  increased  amount 
for  educationally  deprived  children  un- 
der title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act.  Most  of  it  will  go 
to  pay  for  the  cost  of  inflation.  Moreover, 
this  program  has  become  vitally  impor- 
tant in  concentrating  Federal  assistance 
to  school  districts  which  have  large  num- 
bers of  children  from  low-income  fami- 
lies. Unfortunately,  most  of  the  addi- 
tional moneys  will  go  to  pay  for  the  cost 
of  inflation. 

The  worthwhile  program  of  education 
for  the  handicapped  was  increased  $20 
million  over  the  amount  made  available 
for  1970.  We  understand  the  need  for  this 
increase  when  it  is  considered  that  some 
3  million  handicapped  children  are  not 
receiving  appropriate  remedial  educa- 
tional service. 

Vocational  and  adult  education,  the 
program  we  look  to  in  remedying  the 
problems  of  high  unemployment  rates 
and  lack  of  skilled  employees,  received 
an  increase  of  $50,400,000  over  the 
budget  reciuest. 

I  am  gratified  that  the  committee  has 
not  neglected  to  include  instructional 
equipment  in  the  appropriations  bill,  al- 
though it  has  been  omitted  by  the  Budget 
Bureau. 

It  is  good,  too,  that  the  committee  has 
appropriated  $80  million  for  school  li- 
brary resources. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  support  the  expendi- 
tures of  tax  moneys  for  these  worthy 
programs,  knowing  as  I  do  that  they  are 
investments  that  will  pay  off  handsomely 
In  the  future. 

Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  is  to 
be  congratulated  for  its  progressive  and 
rapid  consideration  of  the  1971  educa- 
tion budget. 

After  the  extended  debate  about  na- 
tional priorities  and  our  commitments 
to  education  last  year,  it  is  gratifying  to 
see  that  the  1971  education  budget  re- 
flects the  needs  of  today.  I  am  par- 
ticularly gratified  to  see  that  the  voca- 
tional education  budget  has  been  in- 
creased significantly. 

List  year,  the  administration  requested 
only  $3.5  million  for  West  Virginia's  vo- 
cational education  program,  and  while 
we  raised  that  request  by  nearly  $2i^ 
million,  we  were  able  to  get  less  than  $5 
million  in  the  final  appropriation.  This 
year,  the  Appropriations  Committee  has 
approved  nearly  half  a  billion  dollars  for 


vocational  education,  and  West  Vir- 
ginia will  receive  the  full  $6  million 
the  State  needs. 

For.  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  young- 
sters who  graduate  from  high  school  in 
West  Virginia  will  not  go  on  to  college, 
and  nearly  all  those  who  drop  out  from 
high  school  do  not  receive  advance  edu- 
cation. As  a  result.  West  Virginia  must 
provide  opportunities  for  a  solid  voca- 
tional education  to  most  of  her  young- 
sters. In  addition  to  this  commitment, 
West  Virginia  is  also  under  a  strong  ob- 
ligation to  upgrade  the  skills  of  her 
labor  force  as  a  prime  condition  of  a  full 
economic  recovery,  and  these  two  factors, 
in  tandem,  make  it  imperative  for  that 
State,  that  education  on  both  voca- 
tional and  college  levels  be  provided  to 
every  youngster  in  the  State.       ^ 

West  Virginia  wiU  also  benefit  from 
the  increases  the  committee  has  given  to 
the  elementary  and  secondary  education 
budget,  for  it  Is  here  where  the  most 
critical  need  for  excellent  education 
exists  for  my  State.  Last  year,  the  final 
appropriation  provided  West  Virginia 
with  just  over  $22.5  million  for  her  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  pro- 
gram. This  year,  we  will  appropriate 
enough  to  raise  that  commitment  to  over 
$25  million,  an  increase  of  5  million  over 
the  1969  funding  level. 

I  think,  however,  the  committee  has 
been  somewhat  deficient  In  its  allotment 
for  higher  education.  In  my  Judgment, 
we  need  a  billion-dollar  commitment, 
and  I  WiU,  because  of  this,  support  the 
amendment  to  raise  that  commitment. 
This  shoiild  allow  West  Virginia  to  add 
more  than  $7  million  of  Federal  fimds  to 
her  higher  education  program.  Last  year, 
the  State  received  less  than  $51 2  million 
for  that  purpose. 

On  balance,  the  committee  has  done 
its  work  very  well,  and  I  am  very  grate- 
ful for  those  efforts.  In  West  Virginia, 
the  most  important  Investments  that  can 
be  made  are  in  education  and  transporta- 
tion. This  appropriation  will  add  a  very 
real  dimension  to  our  investment  in 
education. 

Mr.  OTTTNGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  HJl.  16916,  the  Office  of 
Education  appropriation  bill  for  fiscal 
1971. 1  wish  to  commend  the  Appropria- 
tions CcMnmittee.  and  particularly  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Flood)  for  the  expeditious  action  on  this 
measiu-e  and  also  for  reporting  out  an  al- 
location of  $4,127  billion,  a  $7.5  million 
increase  over  the  President's  niggling 
budget  request  of  $3.4  billion  for  these 
important  programs.  I  am  proud  that 
Congress  has  once  again  moved  into  the 
leadership  vacuum  left  by  an  adminis- 
tration which  places  a  higher  priority  on 
agricultural  subsidies  and  on  highway 
construction  than  it  does  on  the  future 
of  America's  children. 

The  increases  put  into  the  bill  by  the 
committee  over  the  budget  estimates  de- 
serve our  unanimous  support.  I  am  par- 
ticularly pleased  to  see  the  $105  million 
for  education  for  the  liandicapped,  $20 
million  over  the  1970  impropriation  and 
$10  million  above  the  budget  request. 
The  increases  to  $490  million  for  voca- 
tional and  adult  education,  and  to  $900 
million  for  higher  education   are  also 


moves  In  the  right  direction,  although  I 
am  convinced  we  need  still  further  fund- 
ing of  the  latter  to  meet  the  financial 
needs  of  the  accelerating  nimibers  of 
high  school  graduates  seeking  admission 
to  college.  The  conunittee  is  to  be  ap- 
plauded particularly  for  substantially  in- 
creasing what  the  President  recommend- 
ed for  national  defense  and  insured  stu- 
dent loans,  but  it  was  forced  to  admit 
that  the  funds  provided  will  not  meet 
the  need,  in  the  words  of  the  report  that 
"there  will  still  be  many  deserving  stu- 
dents who  caimot  obtain  private  loans 
for  one  reason  or  another."  We  need 
more  affirmative  action  in  this  area. 

The  ESEA  funds  are  a  disappointment 
once  again  also.  I  regret  that  our  com- 
mitment to  the  disadvantaged  could  not 
be  more  forcefully  demonstrated  than 
the  $1.5  billion  for  title  I.  only  41  percent 
of  the  authorization.  Though  the  $1.8 
billion  for  all  ESEA  programs  is  12  per- 
cent more  than  the  President  wanted  to 
spend  in  1971,  it  still  represents  only 
26  percent  of  the  amount  we  are  author- 
ized to  allocate.  Once  more  we  are  tread- 
ing cautiously  in  an  area  in  which  we 
should  be  engaging  our  total  resources  to 
prevent  further  deterioration  of  our  em- 
battled, imderfunded  schools  across  the 
Nation.  E^ven  the  full  funding  of  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education  programs 
would  be  only  a  stopgap  when  compared 
with  the  $5  to  $7  billion  annual  increase 
needed  to  keep  our  urban  schools  from 
sliding  backward. 

Once  again  the  President  has  regret- 
tably called  for  timidity  and  deliberate 
slowdown  in  these  vital  programs,  to  give 
us  time  to  study  the  effectiveness  of 
Federal  expenditures  for  education.  And 
once  again,  I  must  question  why  only 
educational  obligations  are  subjected  to 
such  penetrating  scrutiny.  The  Amer- 
ican people  are  demanding  that  Govern- 
ment set  its  priorities  in  order,  and  I 
for  one  fear  that  time  is  nmning  out  on 
us  if  we  are  to  remain  relevant  to  these 
changing  times. 

But  the  funding  levels  are  not  the  part 
of  this  legislation  clamoring  loudest  for 
reworking.  That  privilege  is  reserved 
for  sections  209,  210,  and  211,  the  anti- 
busing  and  freedom-of-choice  amend- 
ments which  have  become  a  perennial 
excrescence  on  the  legitimate  legislative 
functions  of  this  body.  These  pernicious 
sections  must  be  stricken  from  the  bill. 
They  are  clearly  aimed  at  maintaining 
dual  school  systems  in  the  South  and 
preventing  black  children  from  exercis- 
ing; their  constitutional  right  to  an  equal 
education.  Like  the  Governor  in  the 
schoolhouse  door,  we  seem  every  year, 
even  twice  a  year  now,  to  have  to  dispose 
of  these  subversions  of  opportunity  in 
our  continuing  struggle  to  Improve  the 
quality  of  life  for  all  Americans. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  nothing  revolu- 
tionary about  busing  students  to  school. 
Every  day  throughout  the  Nation  some 
17  to  18  million  pupils  arrive  at  their 
schools  by  bus.  It  is  the  normal  course  of 
events.  Yet  the  supporters  of  these 
amendments  claim  that  forced  busing  is 
a  violation  of  the  rights  of  individuals 
and  a  disruption  of  family  and  neighbor- 
hood patterns.  Why  did  they  not  pro- 
test the  forced  busing  of  100  percent  of 
the  students  in  Neshoba  County,  Miss., 
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to  maintain  a  segregated  system?  Why 
did  they  not  attack  the  unconstitution- 
ality of  the  busing  of  Negro  yovmgsters 
46  Vi  miles  one  way  every  day  from 
Sturges,  Miss.,  where  there  has  always 
been  a  white  school,  to  Maben,  Miss., 
and  back  to  maintain  segregation?  Con- 
structionists indeed.  The  simple  fact,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  that  counties  throughout  the 
South  have  for  decades  been  gxiilty  of 
forced  busing  of  68,  80.  90.  even  100 
percent  of  their  yoimg  people  to  block 
the  rights  of  black  children  to  attend 
their  neighborhood  schools.  The  pleas 
about  the  Injustice  of  busing  ring  hollow 
now  indeed.  In  fact,  the  court-ordered 
busing  to  achieve  imitary  school  systems 
in  the  South  will  actually  cut  down  the 
percentages  of  children  who  will  need  to 
be  transported  to  school. 

The  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  has 
put  this  matter  into  clear  focus.  It  has 
pointed  out  the  deviousness  of  the 
"neighborhood  school"  concept  in  a  land 
where  zoning  ordinances,  public  hous- 
ing policies,  and  a  variety  of  subtle  offi- 
cial actions  maintain  de  facto  segrega- 
tion that  is  little  different  in  its  divisive 
effects  from  de  jure  segregation.  The 
Commission  rightly  criticized  the  Presi- 
dent's stand — read  "nonposition" — on 
equal  rights,  and  pointed  to  the  press- 
ing need  for  moral  leadership  at  a  time 
when  so  many  of  our  institutions  are 
outmoded,  irrelevant,  or  even  threat- 
ened. The  Commission  pointed  to  the 
schools  as  the  one  vehicle  with  the  po- 
tential for  making  the  American  dream 
a  reality,  when  it  said  in  a  recent  re- 
port: 

There  simply  Is  no  other  institution  In 
the  country  so  equipped  to  do  the  job.  If  the 
public  schools  fall,  the  social,  economic,  and 
racial  divisions  that  now  eidst  will  grow  even 
wider.  It  would  be  even  worse,  however,  If 
the  schools  do  not  even  try. 

The  opportunity  is  ours  today  to  de- 
clare our  faith  in  what  we  believe  to  be 
the  highest  Ideals  of  the  American  vi- 
sion. Let  us  once  and  for  all  time  lay  to 
rest  the  suspicions  of  our  minorities  and 
our  disadvantaged  that  this  is  an  elitist 
country  with  no  concern  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  fullest  potential  of  every  in- 
dividual. These  segregationist  amend- 
ments need  to  be  buried  with  finality  in 
the  graveyard  of  discredited  practices 
whose  day  is  finished. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  speak  with 
firmness  and  conviction  for  the  leader- 
ship of  this  House  in  reaffirming  the 
high  road  we  need  to  travel  if  this  Na- 
tion is  ever  to  achieve  its  maximum  po- 
tential.   

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
Just  want  to  take  a  moment  to  say  how 
much  I  appreciate  the  efforts  of  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  CoHELAN)  during  this  debate.  He 
has.  as  usual,  provided  valuable  leader- 
ship in  the  effort  to  cope  intelligently 
and  fairly  with  the  critical  problem  of 
ending  racial  injustice  in  our  educa- 
tional system.  We  are  in  his  debt  for  his 
leadership  and  persistence.  However  the 
voting  goes  today,  men  of  good  will  will 
continue  the  fight  against  racial  dis- 
crimination. The  stakes  are  too  high  for 
further  compromises  or  evsisions.  What 


a  tragedy  it  is  that  it  is  still  necessary 
to  discuss  this  whole  matter  so  very  late 
in  the  history  of  the  Republic. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
pleased  that  funds  are  Included  in  HJl. 
16916  to  further  Implement  the  coop- 
erative education  program.  This  program 
is  one  of  the  finest  self-help  programs 
involving  education  and  jobs  the  Con- 
gress has  authorized.  Although  the  funds 
requested  in  H.R.  16916  are  modest,  there 
were  no  funds  requested  in  the  Presi- 
dent's budget,  so  I  am  grateful  for  the 
action  taken  by  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee in  recognizing  the  merits  of  co- 
operative education.  The  action  taken 
by  the  committee  would  provide  that  1 
percent  of  the  work-study  funds — which 
total  $160,000.000— can  be  placed  on  co- 
operative education. 

The  funds  we  are  providing  will  not  be 
used  to  pay  students'  salaries,  for  they 
are  paid  by  their  employer,  with  no  Fed- 
eral assistance,  but  the  funds  will  be 
used  to  assist  colleges,  universities,  and 
community  colleges  to  hire  the  necessary 
professional  staff  to  activate  and  expand 
cooperative  education  programs. 

Of  course,  much  more  needs  to  be 
appropriated  to  enable  the  more  than  700 
colleges  and  universities  who  have  al- 
ready expressed  an  interest  in  this  pro- 
gram, to  participate  in  it. 

I  am  the  author  of  the  authorizing 
legislation  which  is  contained  in  Public 
Law  90-575,  and  I  know  personally  of 
the  merits  of  the  program,  having  seen 
it  in  active  operation  ever  since  I  have 
been  a  Member  of  Congress.  For  the  past 
7  years,  I  have  had  two  University  of 
South  Florida  political  science  students 
assisting  me  in  my  office  during  their 
cooperative  education  work  periods. 
When  these  periods  end,  they  are  re- 
placed by  two  more  students  with  politi- 
cal science  majors.  I  am  benefited  by 
their  help  and  they  have  the  advantage 
of  experiencing  some  of  the  real  prob- 
lems of  self-govenmient. 

There  are  now  85,000  students  in  co- 
operative education  programs  in  155  col- 
leges, universities,  and  commimity  col- 
leges. They  alternate  study  and  work. 
They  study  3  months  on  campus  then 
they  work  3  months  in  a  job  related  to 
their  studies.  Many  of  these  85,000  stu- 
dents could  not  get  an  education  today 
were  it  not  for  this  self-help  program. 
These  students  are  earning  in  1970  over 
$190,000,000  toward  the  cost  of  their 
higher  education.  In  addition  to  provid- 
ing funds  for  their  education,  they  are 
contributing  taxes  to  the  U.S.  Treasury. 
The  basic  purpose,  however,  of  Con- 
gress promoting  cooperative  education  is 
to  make  higher  education  more  relevant 
to  the  needs  of  today's  youth  and  today's 
society.  Congress  rarely  has  the  oppor- 
tunity to  move  toward  this  goal. 

Every  thoughtful  observer  agrees  that 
we  need  a  reorganization  of  higher  edu- 
cation that  would  mix  Job  experience 
with  education.  Cooperative  education 
does  that.  Our  young  people  need  the 
chance  to  get  out  of  the  lockstep  of 
school  and  try  out  their  career  interests 
in  meaningful  Jobs.  And,  it  is  Job  ex- 
perience that  can  convert  rebellioiis  ado- 
lescents into  mature  adults. 


Much  of  the  student  unrest  arises 
from  a  demand  by  youth  for  education- 
ally relevant  experience — and  the  jobs 
in  cooperative  education  programs  can 
and  do  give  85,000  of  oiu-  yoimg  people 
relevant  education. 

I  do  not  know  whether  many  Members 
realize  that  there  is  a  great  demanji  by 
business  and  industry  for  cooperative 
education  students — a  demand  far 
greater  than  now  supplied  by  educational 
institutions. 

It  is  to  all  of  our  interests  to  see  a 
closer  xmion  of  education  with  business 
and  industry.  It  is  to  the  advantage  of  all 
our  young  people  to  have  the  means  of 
getting  into  the  world  of  work  at  the 
earliest  opportimity. 

It  is  particularly  of  value  for  disad- 
vantaged young  people  to  be  able  to  mix 
job  experience  with  their  program  of 
education.  This  increases  motivation  and 
tends  to  prevent  their  becoming  "drop- 
outs." Cooperative  education  can  be  the 
bridge  for  disadvantaged  youth  to  pass 
successfully  into  many  of  the  careers 
now  denied  to  them. 

In  the  past  few  years,  educational 
leaders  have  begim  to  realize  the  great 
possibilities  and  usefulness  of  work-study 
programs. 

The  time  has  come  for  Congress  to 
spend  mort^  expanding  cooperative  edu- 
cation in  \higher  education  because 
it  is  an  educational  program  that  does 
work.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  Senate  will 
increase  the  funds  for  this  program,  and 
that  in  a  short  time,  the  Congress  will 
fully  implement  with  fimds  the  program 
that  has  been  authorized. 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  though 
I  am  gratified  about  the  increased  funds 
in  sections  of  HJl.  16916,  the  Education 
Appropriations  Act  passed  by  this  House 
today,  I  remain  hopeful  that  this  body 
will  yet  get  another  chance  to  improve 
the  bill  when  it  returns  from  the  Senate. 
I  specifically  refer  to  the  need  to  delete 
language  in  the  bill  designed  to  slow 
school  desegregation,  as  well  as  the  need 
to  include  additional  funds  for  needed 
programs  this  body  did  not  see  fit  to  in- 
clude in  the  bill  we  passed  today. 

I  opposed  the  two  amendments  kept 
in  the  bUl  that  are  designed  to  legalize 
free-choice  school  plans  and  to  prevent 
school  busing  to  achieve  racial  balance. 
I  strongly  supported  amendments  to 
provide  an  additional  $9.3  million  for 
language  training  centers  and  $4  million 
for  library  construction  and  services.  I 
regret  they  were  not  approved. 

Altogether,  amendments  costing  $271 
million  were  not  allowed  full  considera- 
tion by  the  House.  I  am  as  aware  as  any 
man  in  this  body  of  the  need  to  save 
money  wherever  possible,  but  we  are 
compromising  this  Nation's  future  when 
we  pinch  the  educational  needs  of  the 
Nation's  schools. 

I  would  remind  the  House  that  last 
year's  education  bill,  passed  only  after 
great  effort  to  improve  the  bill  as  brought 
to  the  floor,  is  not  overflowing  with 
money.  Yet  that  bUl  contains  $92  million 
more  for  college  aid  than  the  bill  we 
passed  today. 

Those  of  us  who  supported  the  ud- 
erallzing  amendments  on  the  floor  were 
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doomed  to  disappointment.  We  now  turn 
our  hopes  to  the  Senate  and  can  only 
pray  changes  there  will  bring  the  bill 
back  to  the  House  for  conference. 
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The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 


Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object  to 
the  consideration — may  I  have  the  floor 
for  a  moment  to  make  a  statement? 
For  carrying  out.  to  the  extent  not  other-         Th«  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  can 
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Ing  effective  in  meeting  the  needs  of  the  lix.  Chairman,  the  distinguished  au-  amendment    of    the    gentleman    from 

people  of  our  country.  thority   on    China,    probably   the    best  Michigan  (Mr.  Esch)  will  also  be  agreed 

We  are  now,  I  suggest  most  respect-  known  in  the  United  States,  Piof.  John  to  by  the  House  in  the  event  that  my 

fully,  Mr.  Chairman,  giving  the  people  King  Fairbanks  of  Harvard,  said  not  long  friend,   the  gentleman   from   Pennsyl- 
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docMned  to  difiappolntment.  We  now  turn 
our  hopes  to  the  Senate  and  can  only 
pray  changes  there  will  bring  the  bill 
back  to  the  House  for  conference. 

This  bill  passed  the  House  today  by 
voice  vote,  allowing  Members  to  escape 
from  having  to  go  on  record  as  to  where 
their  sympathies  lie.  I  suggest  the  House 
rectify  that  indiscretion  on  the  confer- 
ence bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

VOCATIONAL   AND   AOITLT   KOUCATION 

For  carrying  out.  to  the  extent  not  other- 
wise provided.  secUon  lOa(b)  (t30.000,000) . 
parts  B  ((350336.000).  D.  P  917.500.000).  O 
(tI8.500.000).  and  H  (t5.500.000)  of  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963,  as  amended 
(30  TTS.C.  1241-1391).  the  Adult  Education 
Act  of  1966  (20  U.SC.  ch.  30)  (t56.000.000) . 
and  section  402  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Amendments  of  1967. 
t490.446.000.  Including  t20.000.000  for  ex- 
emplary programs  under  part  D  of  said  1963 
Act  of  which  50  per  centiun  shall  remain 
available  until  expended  and  50  per  centum 
shall  remain  available  through  June  30,  1972. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  For  what  purpose 
does  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
William  D.  Ford)  rise? 

POINT  or  oRou 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  make  a  point  of  order  as  to  the 
langtiage  in  the  proviso  in  the  paragraph 
entitled  "School  Assistance  In  Federally 
Affected  Areas."  The  point  I  make  goes 
to  the  language  which  appears  on  line  6, 
page  2,  extending  down  through  and  in- 
cluding all  of  line  12.  I  make  the  point 
of  order,  it  is  in  violation  of  rule  XXI  of 
the  rules  of  the  House. 

Thf  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Flood),  care  to 
be  heard  on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr  FLOOD.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do. 

I  do  not  like  to  operate  this  way.  but 
I  am  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
and  obviously  I  must  object,  and  make 
a  point  of  order  because  the  point  of 
order  comes  much,  much  too  late.  We 
have  passed  that  point  in  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  the  Clerk  had  read  past  that  para- 
graph of  the  so-called  title  I,  and 
stopped'  at  line  14  on  page  3.  The  gen- 
tleman was  not  on  his  feet  seeking  rec- 
ognition at  the  Ume  the  first  section, 
down  through  line  12  on  page  2.  was 
read. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  paragraphs  are  not  being  read. 
The  bill  is  being  read  by  paragraph 
headings.  I  was  on  my  feet  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  reading.  As  a  matter  of  fact. 
I  moved  from  there  to  here  as  soon  as 
the  Clerk  began  to  read.  I  was  never  off 
my  feet  from  the  moment  he  started  the 
reading.  I  was  tnring  to  get  to  the  point 
In  the  blU. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  cannot 
observe  the  movements  of  the  Members 
from  place  to  place.  The  gentleman  was 
not  seeking  recognition  at  the  time  when 
he  should  have  been,  under  the  niles.  He 
should  have  been  seeking  recognition 
vocally,  not  by  standing. 

The  Chair  sustains  the  point  of  order 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Flood)  . 


\ 


The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

coMiruNrrT  kducation 

For  carrying  out.  to  the  extent  not  othar- 
wlae  provided.  tlUes  I  (t36.000.000).  n,  m 
(t2.281.000)  and  IV  (t3.428.000)  Of  the  U- 
brary  Services  and  Construction  Act  (20 
U.S.C.  ch.  16):  title  n  (except  section  224) 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  (20 
n.S.C.  1021-1033.  1041).  section  402  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Amendments  of  1967  and  part  IV  of  title  m 
of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C. 
390-395).  t71. 636.000,  of  which  •6.000.000.  to 
remain  available  through  June  30,  1972. 
shall  be  for  grants  for  public  library  con- 
struction under  title  U  of  the  Library  Serv- 
ices and  Construction  Act.  and  t6.000,000 
shall  be  for  educational  broadcasting  facili- 
ties and  shall  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 

AifENOicxNT  orrxaxo  bt  mx.  ksch 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Esch:  Strike 
out  lines  17  and  18  on  page  3  and  Insert  In 
Ueu  thereof  the  following:  "tltlee  I,  m,  IV 
(except  part  F),  part  E  of  UUe  V  and  title 
VI  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1966,  as 
amended,  tlUe  I,  including  section". 

And,  on  line  2  of  page  4.  strike  out  "t899,- 
880,000"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "$992,- 
100.000" 

POINT   or  OXOEX 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make  a 
point  of  order  against  the  amendment 
on  precisely  the  same  grounds.  The 
Clerk  has  now  read  past  page  4,  line  17. 
"Community  Education." 

The  gentleman  was  not  on  his  feet.  He 
did  not  address  the  Chair.  The  amend- 
ment Ls  clearly  out  of  order. 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  was  on  my 
feet,  and  as  soon  as  the  Clerk  read 
"higher  education"  I  said.  "Mr.  Chair- 
man." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  sincerely  object  to 
the  fact  that  I  am  not  given  recognition. 
I  was  on  my  feet,  having  recognized  the 
experience  of  the  previous  Member. 

As  soon  as  the  Clerk  read  "higher  edu- 
cation," I  said  "Mr.  Chairman"  twice. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would 
like  to  protect  the  gentleman  in  his 
rights.  If  the  gentleman  did  address  the 
Chair,  the  Chair  did  not  hear  the  gentle- 
man at  that  point.  The  gentleman  may 
make  a  unanimous-consent  request  that 
his  amendment  be  considered  although 
the  Clerk  had  passed  It  at  the  time  he 
was  recognized  by  the  Chair,  and,  if 
there  is  no  objection,  the  amendment 
can  be  considered  under  those  circum- 
stances. Does  the  gentleman  make  such 
a  request? 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  my  amendment  be 
considered. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  must 
protect  the  bill.  I  am  pained,  but  I  must 
object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  is  con- 
strained to  uphold  the  point  of  order  of 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania.  The 
Chair  wants  to  be  fair,  but  the  gentle- 
men in  the  Chamber  that  wish  to  offer 
their  amendments  must  be  on  their  feet. 


Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object  to 
the  consideration — may  I  have  the  floor 
for  a  moment  to  make  a  statement? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  can 
move  to  strike  the  last  word  if  he  wishes 
to  give  an  explanation. 

Mr.  ESCH.  I  so  move.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  with  due 
consideration  to  the  chairman  of  the  ap- 
propriations subcommittee  and  with  due 
respect  to  the  Chair  and  to  this  House. 
I  think  it  is  very  unfortunate  that  when 
a  Member  was  seeking  recognition  and 
was  standing  at  the  time  that  the  section 
was  starting  to  be  read  that  due  appar- 
ently to  an  oversight  on  the  part  of  the 
Chair  a  Member  of  this  House  will  not 
have  an  opportunity  to  present  an 
amendment  and  give  this  House  and  this 
body  an  opportunity  to  work  its  will.  I 
am  especially  addressing  myself  not  only 
to  the  Chair  but  especially  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee.  This  committee 
has  been  most  responsible  in  bringing 
forth  this  bill  to  this  point.  Surely  the 
chairman  will  now  have  this  House  work 
its  will.  Surely  he  Is  not  afraid  of  any 
amendments  which  might  be  proposed 
by  any  Members  on  this  floor.  To  do 
otherwise  is  to  create  an  atmosphere  on 
this  whole  bill  that  would  cloud  the  very 
reputation  not  only  of  the  subcommittee 
but  of  the  House  itself.  I  sincerely  hope 
that  the  subcommittee  chairman  would 
concur  and  grant  us  unanimous  consent 
to  present  our  amendments.  Let  it  rise 
or  fall  on  the  merits  as  to  who  determines 
those  merits,  but  not  on  the  possible 
oversight  of  a  Member  by  the  Chair  at 
a  given  time. 

At  a  time  when  the  reputation  of  the 
House  is  being  questioned  by  many  cit- 
izens throughout  our  land,  surely  the 
Chairman  will  not  allow  this  undemo- 
cratic act  to  stand,  merely  in  his  own 
words  "to  protect  his  bill." 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  planned  to  and 
will  Indeed  say  a  word  about  the  amend- 
ment that  would  have  been  offered  by 
the    gentleman    from    Michigan    (Mr. 

ESCH). 

I  had  not  planned,  however,  to  say 
what  I  am  about  to  say.  but  I  respectfully 
want  to  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  on 
matters  of  very  great  moment  such  as  the 
bill  before  us.  which  affects  our  entire 
system  of  education.  I  think  it  is  most 
unseemly  and,  I  would  say,  indeed  de- 
meaning to  the  House  of  Representatives 
that  Members  of  this  body  should,  be- 
cause of  an  oversight  apparently  of  the 
Chair — and  I  say  this  with  no  disrespect 
for  the  Chair,  because  he  knows  I  have 
great  affection  and  indeed  love  and  re- 
spect for  him — that  a  Member  of  this 
body  should  not  be  afforded  an  opportu- 
nity to  present  to  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  an  amendment 
with  respect  to  which  they  were  on  their 
feet  seeking  recognition. 

I  know  I  do  not  find  myself  alone  in 
hearing  many  criticisms  voiced  against 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  as  not  be- 
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Ing  effective  in  meeting  the  needs  of  the 
people  of  our  country. 

We  are  now,  I  suggest  most  respect- 
fully. Mr.  Chairman,  giving  the  people 
of  the  United  States  a  good  example  of 
how  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
ought  not  to  operate.  And  I  say  this  in 
strong  defense  of  the  right  of  my  friend 
who  is  on  the  minority  side  (Mr.  Esch). 

Now.  it  is  true  that  I  plan  to  support 
him  in  his  amendment.  But  I  want  to 
say  most  respectfully.  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  if  a  Member  of  this  body  with 
whose  views  I  do  not  happen  to  find  my- 
self in  accord  on  a  particular  amend- 
ment should  find  himself  deprived  of  the 
right  to  offer  his  amendment  by  virtue 
of  a  similar  oversight,  I  would  speak  out 
in  sui^jort  of  his  right  as  well. 

Therefore,  I  would  hope  that  the  great 
eloquence  of  our  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Flood)  would 
be  heard  when  I  have  finished  talking  to 
rise  to  ask  unanimous  consent  to  enable 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
EscH)  to  offer  his  amendment  and  that 
we  should  not  have  this  shameful  blot. 
I  say  to  my  friend  from  Ptnnsylvania, 
on  the  House  of  Representatives. 

It  ought  to  be  possible  for  Members  of 
this  body  to  have  a  chance  to  debate  like 
rational  men  and  women  some  of  the  im- 
portant issues  that  affect  the  people  of 
our  country  without  this  really — I  re- 
Iterate — demeaning  experience  which 
has  been  visited  upon  my  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  (Mr.  Esch).  not 
to  speak  of  our  other  friend  on  the  ma- 
jority side,  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  William  D.  Ford)  . 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to 
express  the  hope  that  we  shall  have  the 
unanimous-consent  request  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Flood) 
and  that  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Esch)  will  be  able  to  offer  his 
amendments  and  then  let  us  vote  them 
up  or  down  on  the  merits  and  not  han- 
dle them  by  this  rather  childish  proce- 
dure to  which  we  have  been  treated  here 
in  the  last  5  minutes. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  say,  if 
I  have  any  time  left,  just  a  word  about 
the  substance  of  the  amendments  which 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Esch)  .  proposes  to  offer,  for  it  does  seem 
to  me  that  in  two  or  three  respects  they 
are  deserving  of  the  support  of  the 
Members  of  this  body.  I  speak  flrst,  of 
the  increase  of  some  $71  million  in  funds 
for  construction  of  classrooms  and  libra- 
ries and  laboratories  for  meeting  the 
needs  of  our  expanding  post-secondary 
education  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  administration  has 
asked  not  one  penny  for  these  progrrams 
but,  has  rather  told  the  university  presi- 
dents of  the  country  and  the  students  of 
the  country  to  go  down  to  their  friendly 
neighborhood  banker  and  borrow  the 
money.  But,  everyone  in  this  body  knows 
that  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  do  at  this 
particular  time  of  high  interest  rates. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  will  be  supported  at 
that  point  just  as  I  hope  it  will  be  sup- 
ported for  increased  funds  for  title  VI, 
the  foreign  language  and  area  programs 
tinder  the  National  Defense  Education 
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liir.  Chairman,  the  distinguished  au- 
thority on  China,  probably  the  best 
known  in  the  United  States,  Prof.  John 
King  Fairbanks  of  Harvard,  said  not  long 
ago  that  the  United  States  in  respect  of 
the  field  of  Vietnamese  studies  is  caa- 
fronted  with  a  scandalous  situation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Flood)  Mr.  Brademas  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  thank  my  friend 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  addressing  my- 
self to  that  part  of  the  amendment  to  be 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  EscH)  and  on  which  I  reiterate,  I 
hope  we  have  soon  an  opportunity  to  vote 
it  up  or  down,  in  which  he  seeks  in- 
creased funding  for  title  VI,  the  lan- 
guage and  area  programs  funded  under 
the  NDEA  Act.  I  was  citing  but  one  in- 
stance to  indicate  the  need  for  increased 
funding  and  I  was  citing  the  fact  with 
respect  to  the  major  foreign  policy  prob- 
lem that  our  country  faces — Vietnam — 
with  respect  to  which  coimtry,  we  have 
a  grave  shortage  of  competent  scholarly 
knowledge  in  the  United  States.  Indeed, 
the  United  States,  Mr.  Chairman,  does 
not  have  a  single  Vietnamese  scholar  who 
meets  the  following  qualifications:  holds 
a  full  professorship:  has  substantial 
standing  in  his  discipline;  has  a  lan- 
guage background  in  Vietnamese. 
French,  and  Chinese;  has  a  body  of  pub- 
lished work  dealing  with  Vietnam;  and 
has  conducted  in-country  field  research. 

Is  it  not  ironic,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
we  should  be  spending  our  treasure  and 
our  national  energies  and  resources  and 
our  men  in  that  far-off  country,  and  yet 
be  unwilling  to  invest  a  modest  amount 
of  money  in  order  better  to  be  able  to 
understand  the  culture,  the  customs,  the 
politics,  the  economics,  and  geography 
of  Vietnam?  I  could  cite  other  instsinces. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  very  much 
this  part  of  the  amendment  intended  to 
be  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan (Mr.  Esch)  proviiiing  for  a  modest 
amount  of  money  for  title  VI,  foreign 
language  and  area  studies,  will  be  sup- 
ported. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that 
that  part  of  the  amendment  intended  to 
be  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan (Mr.  Esch)  that  would  be  addressed 
to  equipment  to  help  some  of  our  col- 
leges and  universities  do  a  better  job  of 
teaching,  especially  the  smaller  and 
poorer  colleges  and  universities  of  the 
United  States  would  be  supported,  for 
the  title  Vl-a  grants  provide  incentives 
for  matching  institutional  funds  in  an 
area  that  is  often  neglected  by  those 
colleges  tmd  universities  whose  funds  are 
very  limited.  And  such  grants  as  these, 
as  I  think  anyone  knows  who  has  visited 
their  campuses  will  appreciate,  are  great- 
ly needed  to  enable  them  to  elevate  the 
quality  of  their  instruction. 

In  fiscal  year  1969  less  than  $15  mil- 
lion was  available  under  this  program, 
but  no  funds  at  all  were  appropriated 
for  it  during  the  current  fiscal  year.  I 
hope,  therefore,  that  the  proposed  level 
of  18  million  contained  in  the  prop<»ed 


amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Esch)  will  also  be  agreed 
to  by  the  House  in  the  event  that  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, who  so  graciously  sisked  unani- 
mous consent  to  let  me  continue  for  S 
more  minutes,  will  be  good  enough  to 
follow  it  with  another  unanimous-con- 
sent request  to  enable  Mr.  Esch  to  offer 
his  amendment.  I  have  had  the  great 
good  fortune  of  speaking  in  the  district 
of  the  able  and  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee.  I,  therefore,  know 
something  of  the  importance  of  the  col- 
leges and  universities  in  the  district  rep- 
resented by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. I  know  what  a  champion  of  higher 
education  the  gentleman  is.  Indeed.  I 
envy  the  fact  that  there  has  been  a 
building  named  after  the  gentleman  at 
an  institution  of  education  in  his  own 
district.  I  hope  that  the  gentleman  will 
follow  that  great  tribute  to  his  leadership 
in  education  by  at  least  enabling  the 
Members  of  this  body  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  express  their  views  on  the' 
amendments  to  be  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Esch)  which 
would  I  think  redound  to  the  benefit  of 
higher  education  all  over  the  length  and 
bresidth  of  this  country. 

I  shall  now  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan,  and  then  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

PA&LIAMENTABT    INQCIBT 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  for  yield- 
ing. I  would  like  to  address  a  parliamen- 
tary inquiry  to  the  Chair,  if  I  might. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Will  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  yield  for  that  purpose?    * 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Of  course,  I  will  yield 
for  that  purpose. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  p>arliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  inquire  of  the  chairman  on  be- 
half of  the  Members  who  had  amend- 
ments which  they  sought  to  offer  earlier, 
but  were  unable  to  do  so,  if  it  is  not  pos- 
sible for  a  substitute  for  the  entire  bill 
to  be  offered  at  the  completion  of  the 
reading  of  the  blU  so  that  they  could 
combine  their  amendments  in  that  sub- 
stitute if  they  wished  to  do  so? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  the  Chair  is  Inclined  to  believe  that 
a  substitute  is  always  in  order  at  the 
proper  time  unless  there  is  a  portion  of 
the  rule  which  prohibits  the  substitute. 
And  the  Chair  would  entertain  a  proper 
amendment  if  offered  at  the  proper  time. 

The  Chair  wishes  to  say  that  the  Chair 
is  most  desirous  of  occupying  this  chair 
with  dignity  and  with  fairness  to  all  con- 
cerned. There  were  other  amendments 
that  the  Chair  had  been  told  would  be 
offered,  and  the  gentleman  who  came  and 
told  the  Chair  were  not  on  their  feet 
seeking  recognition,  nor  did  they  address 
the  Chair  at  the  time,  and  therefore  the 
Chair  was  in  the  position  of  allowing  the 
Clerk  to  continue  to  read. 

If  the  Members  do  not  protect  tiieir 
own  rights  and  use  the  rules  of  the 
House  to  their  advantage,  the  Chair  is 
not  here  to  protect  them  when  they  do 
not  insist  on  their  own  rights  at  the 
proper  time. 

ThR  Chsdr  says  this  with  no  degree  of 
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reprimand,  but  the  Chair  is  the  servant 
of  the  House,  and  the  Chair  will  try  to 
be  fair. 
Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 


Let  us  be  careful.  This  committee  has 
brought  In  a  bill  with  sufBcient  funding 
to  do  a  good  job  in  education  next  year. 
We  brought  it  here  early  so  that  school 


last  bill  he  said  he  was  going  to  defeat 
20  Members  of  Congress.  August  W. 
Stelnhllber  is  also  listed.  I  do  not  find 
him  on  the  congressional  rolls.  Charles 
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posed  amendments,  but  rather  to  imder- 
take  to  put  them  into  the  context  of  the 
fiscal  problem  which  is  facing  the  House 
of  Representatives   and  the  American 


possible  to  strengthen  the  dollar.  Stop-  make  a  point  of  order  is  a  violation  of 

ping  the  deterioration  of  the  dollar  would  the  rules  of  the  House.  That  was  not 

be  in  the  interest  of  everybody.  And  it  my  complaint  at  all,  as  I  am  sure  the 

would  be  in  the  Interest  of  all  who  spon-  gentleman,  on  reflection,  would  agree. 
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reprimand,  but  the  Chair  is  the  servant 
of  the  House,  and  the  Chair  will  try  to 
be  fair. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  I  have  known  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  HoLiriEtD) 
who  is  now  presiding  as  Chairman  for 
a  good  many  years.  I  know,  that  among 
all  the  Members  of  this  body  he  is  per- 
haps the  one  who  tries  the  very  hard- 
est to  be  fair.  I  know  there  was  cer- 
tainly no  intention  on  his  part  to  be  un- 
fair. I  did,  however,  want  to  clear  up  the 
point  that  it  wlU  be  possible,  that  If 
those  Members  who  had  amendments 
that  they  are  not  now  permitted  to  of- 
fer, were  to  combine  4heir  amendments 
that  they  will  be  able  to  offer  them  as 
a  substitute  upon  the  conclusion  of  the 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  has  expired. 

The  Chair  will  say  further  that  it  is 
not  up  to  the  Chair  to  instruct  Mem- 
bers as  to  how  and  when  to  offer  amend- 
ments. But  In  an  attempt  to  be  help- 
ful to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
EscH)  the  Chair  did  tell  the  gentleman 
that  if  he  asked  unanimous  consent  and 
if  there  was  no  objection  that  that  was 
the  way  he  could  get  consideration  of 
his  amendment.  The  gentleman  did  ask 
and  there  was  objection  and  the  Chair, 
therefore,  had  to  rule  that  his  amend- 
ment was  not  in  order. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Braoemas)  has  chided  the 
House  for  the  manner  in  which  it  is  legis- 
lating, the  manner  in  which  these  bills 
are  being  presented  to  us,  and  for  not 
giving  the  Members  an  opportimity  to  be 
heard.  I  disagree.  The  gentleman  from 
Peimsylvania  is  absolutely  correct  in  pro- 
tecting this  biU.  The  bill  already  is.  how- 
ever one  may  look  at  it,  substantially 
over  the  budget.  I  consider  it  )700  mil- 
lion over  the  budget  and  I  believe  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  would 
consider  It  at  least  $300  million  over  the 
budget. 

It  seems  to  me  the  committee  has 
done  a  good  Job  In  bringing  this  bill  to 
us. 

But  these  proposed  additional  in- 
creases place  this  bill  in  danger.  I  call 
attention  to  the  last  paragraph  of  the 
President's  message  of  yesterday  when 
he  signed  HJt.  514,  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Amendments  of 
1969.  He  said: 

I  am  signing  H.B.  514  only  to  ksaure  con- 
tinuation of  appropriations  in  Fiscal  1971  for 
important  programs  wboM  authorizations  ex- 
pire on  June  30.  1970.  Later,  when  the  edu- 
cation appropriations  bill  comes  to  my  desk. 
I  will  evaluate  It  by  the  criteria  which  I 
have  mentioned  In  this  statement  and  In  my 
message  to  Congress  concerning  education. 
Is  the  level  of  funding  realistic  and  respon- 
sible? Does  It  concentrate  funds  where  they 
can  do  the  most  good?  Does  It  expand  our  ef- 
forts to  discover  what  works  and  what  does 
not  work  In  education?  Does  It  satisfactorily 
reform  programs  such  as  aid  to  Impacted 
areas  and  the  other  outmoded  programs? 


Let  US  be  careful.  This  committee  has 
brought  in  a  biU  with  sufficient  funding 
to  do  a  good  Job  in  education  next  year. 
We  brought  it  here  early  so  that  school 
ofiScials  can  plan  ahead.  If  we  pass  this 
bill  as  the  committee  has  recommended, 
the  school  authorities  will  certainly  have 
the  opportunity  to  plan  ahead.  But  If  we 
go  too  far.  we  may  find  ourselves  in  the 
same  situation  we  were  in  last  year.  We 
might  not  have  a  bill  to  pass  on  to  the 
school  authorities. 

Now  I.  too,  am  concerned  about  what 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Brade- 
UAS)  said  about  the  Congress.  I  think 
there  may  be  times  when  the  Congress 
should  be  chided — but  this  is  not  one  of 
those  times. 

It  is  appropriate  to  ask  where  these 
increased  figures  come  from  that  are 
being  proposed  here  today?  What  com- 
mittee of  the  Congress  has  recommended 
these  amounts.  What  committee  of  the 
Congress  has  made  a  study  resulting  in 
these  proposed  increases. 

I  hold  In  my  hand  the  entire  list  of 
amendments  to  be  offered  today.  Are 
they  from  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor?  No.  Are  they  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations?  No.  They  are 
from  the  Emergency  Committee  for  Pull 
Funding  of  Education  Programs,  Stan- 
ley J.  McFarland,  chairman. 

I  do  not  recall  that  he  is  a  Member  of 
Congress.  I  do  remember  that  after  the 


last  bill  he  said  he  was  going  to  defeat 
20  Members  of  Congress.  August  W. 
StelnhUber  is  also  listed.  I  do  not  find 
him  on  the  congressional  rolls.  Charles 
W.  Lee  is  identified  as  executive  secre- 
tary. He  is  no  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  The  oflBces  of  these  men 
are  not  listed  as  being  in  the  Cannon, 
Longworth,  or  Rayburn  Buildings.  Their 
offices  are  shown  as  located  at  300  New 
Jersey  Avenue,  In  the  Congressional 
Hotel. 

This  is  their  document  I  hold  in  my 
hand.  This  is  their  recommendation  to 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Now  I  do  find  these  men  listed  In  the 
Congressional  Record.  I  find  Mr.  Stan- 
ley J.  McFarland  registered  as  a  lobbyist 
for  the  National  Education  Association. 
Mr.  Charles  W.  Lee  is  listed  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  as  a  lobbyist  for  the 
Emergency  Committee  for  Full  Fund- 
ing. And  the  Emergency  Committee 
for  Full  Funding  of  Education  Programs, 
which  Is  presenting  these  amendments 
to  you  today,  is  also  listed  in  the  Rec- 
ord— registered  the  same  way.  I  do  not 
find  Mr.  StelnhUber  listed  ansrwhere. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  include  their  entire 
letter  at  this  point  for  the  Information 
of  the  Members: 

EMKacKNCT  CoMMrrrxE  fob  Pull 

PCNDINO      OF       E^OUCATION      PRO- 
GRAMS, 

Waahington,  D.C.,  April  13,  t970. 


FLOOR  AMENDMENTS  TO  H.R.  16916.  OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION  APPROPRIATIONS,  FISCAL  YEAR  1971 


Program 


Revised 
budgtt 


Committe* 
lllowinct 


Add-On 
•mendiiMnt 


New 
total 


{505, 000. 000 


Impact  Aid— Public  law  S7<:  Amendment  would 
permit  tunding  ot  Category  "B"  itudents  at 
fiscal  year  1970  level  Budget  and  committc* 
funding  would  permit  but  4S  percent  of  en- 
titlement for  children  wfiose  parents  live  or 
work  on  Federal  property.  Fiscal  ytar  1970 
funding^t505.000.000 $425,000,000  {425.000,000  JSO.OOO.OOO 

Subtotal  impact 80,000,000 

Higher  education  programs: 

Aid  to  land-grant  colleges  fiscal  year  1970 

funding  =  $l2.120,0OO •  8,080,000  3,870,000 

2  and  4  year  college  construction  HEFA  till* 

I  (fiscal  year  1970tunding  =.$71,050.000...  0  0  71,050,000 

Language  training  and  area  centers  NDEA 

title    VI    (fiscal    year    1970    funding- 

J15.300,000) 6,000,000  6,000,000  9,300,000 

Matching  iranb  for  taaching  aquipmeflt 

Higher  Education  Act.  Title  VI  (tiacal 

year  1969  funding.  J14.5OO.0OO) 8.000.000 

Subtatol  higher  education 92.220.000  . 

Library  programs : 

Library  Services  and  Construction  Act 
title  II— construction  (fiscal  year 
1970    funding    before    reduction- 

$9,185,000) 5.000.000  4.185.000 

College    library    programs     titi*    II 
Higher  Education  Act: 
Ft.  A.  College  library  resources....  9.900,000  9,900.000  10.934.000 

Pt.  B   Library  training  .   3.900.000  3,900.000  2.933,000 

PL  C.  Acquisition  and  cataloging 

Ubrary  of  Congress 5,727.000  5.727.000  1.010.000 

SubtoUl  Library „ 19.062,000  . 

Total  add-on  for  3  amendments 191.282.000  . 


505,000.000  ^ 

■11,950.000 
71,050,000 

15,300.000 

8,000.000 


9,185,000 


20,834,000 
6. 833. 000 

6.737.000 


■  Fixal  year  1969  Im«L 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  srield? 

Mr.  BOW.  Not  at  this  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  (Thairman.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  I  may  proceed  for  3 
additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 


Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  Not  at  this  time. 

Mr.  BBCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
rise  to  discuss  the  merits  of  Uie  pro- 
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posed  amendments,  but  rather  to  under- 
take to  put  them  into  the  context  of  the 
fiscal  problem  which  is  facing  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  American 
people  generally. 

President  Nixon  sent  down  his  fiscal 
1971  budget  on  February  2.  In  that  budg- 
et, he  proposed  that  we  spend,  in  fiscal 
1971,  all  of  the  general  revenues  esti- 
mated to  be  collected  by  the  Treasiur 
in  fiscal  1971— the  so-called  Federal 
funds.  Not  only  did  he  recommend  that 
we  spend  all  of  the  Federal  revenues,  but 
in  addition,  he  proposed  that  the  Gov- 
ernment borrow  about  $8.6  billion  from 
the  excess  revenues  In  the  various  trust 
funds  from  the  highway  trust  fund,  rev- 
enues which  are  dedicated  to  highways; 
from  the  social  security  trust  fimds, 
revenues  which  are  dedicated  to  social 
security  programs;  and  others. 

That  is  the  situation  under  the  so- 
called  unified  budget  plan,  which  was 
inaugurated  with  the  fiscal  1969  budget. 
For  fiscal  1971,  the  President's  February 
budget  projected  a  tenuous  surplus  of 
$1.3  billion— a  deficit  of  $7.3  MUion  in  the 
Federal  funds  portion,  more  than  offset 
by  a  surplus  of  $8.6  billion  In  the  trust 
fimds  portion. 

The  President  probably  did  the  best 
he  could  under  all  the  circumstances  to 
submit  a  tight  budget.  But  even  doing 
the  best  he  could,  he  still  proposed  that 
we  spend  all  the  revenues  estimated  to 
be  available  in  Federal  fimds,  plus  about 
$8.6  billion  to  be  borrowed  from  funds 
dedicated  to  highway,  social  security, 
and  other  trust  fund  piuTX)ses. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  the  overall  budg- 
et pictiu-e  which  it  seems  to  me  must 
be  continually  kept  in  mind  as  the  House 
considers  Increases  for  various  programs. 

It  is  a  matter  of  our  getting  the  rev- 
enue to  pay  for  meritorious  increases. 
When  we  have  the  additional  revenue 
available,  or  when  we  can  reduce  our 
defense  spending  as  a  result  of  satis- 
factory agreements  with  the  Soviet  Union 
and  otherwise,  I  think  all  of  us  would  like 
to  see  many  of  these  programs  acceler- 
ated. But  inflation  is  more  or  less  con- 
stantly eroding  the  buying  power  of  the 
dollar.  We  just  must  realize  that  if  we 
authorize  and  appropriate  more  and 
more  fimds  for  expenditure,  we  will  add 
to  inflationary  pressures  and  the  dollar 
is  going  to  buy  less  and  less  and  less. 

So.  In  considering  amendments  to  In- 
crease the  bill,  I  just  believe  we  ought 
to  keep  uppermost  In  mind  that  the  Fed- 
eral funds  portion  of  the  budget  is  al- 
ready in  the  red  by  more  than  $7  billion. 
In  view  of  the  retroactive  pay  Increase 
for  Federal  civilian  and  military  person- 
nel just  voted,  and  In  view  of  various 
other  factors  adverse  to  the  budget  which 
I  will  not  undertake  to  relate,  even  the 
so-called  unified  budget  surplus  that  was 
projected  is  slipping  away.  It  will,  in  my 
judgment,  vanish  altogether  in  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  1970,  and  go  into  the  red. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  fiscal  1971  budget. 

From  the  standpoint  of  both  the  rich 
and  the  poor  alike,  the  current  highly 
volatile  inflationary  situation  under- 
scores the  necessity  to  follow  a  higher 
order  of  restraint  in  approaching  the  fis- 
cal business  of  the  session. 

We  ought  to  do  everything  reasonably 


possible  to  strengthen  the  dollar.  Stop- 
ping the  deterioration  of  the  doUar  would 
be  in  the  interest  of  everybody.  And  it 
would  be  in  the  interest  of  all  who  spon- 
sor and  support  successful  Government 
programs.  That  is  my  plea. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  say  to  begin 
with  that  I  am  a  strong  supporter  of 
that  part  of  the  Esch  amendment  which 
deals  with  college  facilities.  We  are  not 
talking  here  about  whether  to  spend 
more  money.  What  we  are  talking  about 
is  whether  to  pay  for  it  on  a  cash  basis 
or  on  a  deficit  basis.  The  administration 
has  proposed  $560  million  of  construc- 
tion entirely  on  an  interest  subsidy  basis, 
with  a  down  payment  this  year  and 
other  payments  for  39  additional  years. 
The  total  cost  being  probably  between 
$600  milUon  and  $800  million.  What  the 
amendment  would  do  is  make  part  of  the 
construction  program  on  a  cash  basis; 
$71  million  would  be  on  the  cash  basis, 
and  that  would  reduce  the  amount  we 
would  go  in  hock  for. 

I  do  not  think  we  should  be  financing 
higher  education  on  this  basis,  especially 
when  it  cost  more  and  grants  are  greatly 
needed.  Besides,  it  is  very  misleading  to 
pass  a  bill  that  includes  a  large  obligation 
to  be  paid  in  future  years  which  is  not 
reflected  in  the  flgures  on  the  bill. 

But  having  said  that,  I  want  to  say  a 
word  about  the  chairman  of  our  sub- 
committee. I  do  not  think  it  is  really 
right  for  him  to  be  attacked  in  this  way. 
He  is  in  charge  of  the  bill.  He  has  been 
eminently  fair.  I  was  one  of  those  who 
wanted  to  vote  for  the  Esch  amendment, 
but  I  think  the  chairman  Is  entirely 
within  the  rules. 

Members  work  within  the  rules  but  at- 
tempt to  win  support  of  their  respective 
positions.  It  works  that  way.  I  remember 
last  year  when  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana made  a  point  of  order  against  lan- 
guage I  had  in  a  bill.  He  did  not  want 
that  to  be  debated.  He  did  not  think  it 
was  shameful  at  that  time  to  prevent  de- 
bate of  certain  language  In  the  bill.  He 
was  within  the  rules  on  that.  When  we 
work  within  the  rules,  we  do  just  that. 
What  it  amounts  to  is  that  people  who 
live  in  glass  houses  should  not  throw 
rocks.  We  have  rules  and  if  a  Member 
uses  the  rules  to  get  his  way,  that  is  all 
right. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  flrst 
of  all,  with  respect  to  the  first  point  the 
gentleman  made,  on  fimds  for  higher 
education  facilities,  I  believe  that  the 
gentleman  is  really  sashing  that  that  part 
of  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Esch)  is  more  fis- 
cally responsible  than  is  the  administra- 
tion method  of  financing  such  facilities. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  think  that  is 
true. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
agree  with  him  on  that;  I  belierve  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  is  right. 

Second,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  respect 
to  the  point  the  gentleman  has  just 
ma(te,  of  course,  I  do  not  for  a  mcnnent 
disagree  with  the  gentleman  that  to 


make  a  point  of  order  is  a  violation  of 
the  rules  of  the  House.  That  was  not 
my  complaint  at  all,  as  I  am  sure  the 
gentleman,  on  refiection,  would  agree. 
My  complaint  was  rather  that  it  seemed 
to  me,  sitting  here  as  I  have  been  for  the 
last  several  hours  and  watching  what 
happened,  I  observed  what  seemed  to  me 
to  be  an  oversight  that  denied  and  de- 
prived the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Esch)  of  an  opportunity  to  offer 
his  amendment. 

I  was  certainly  not  voicing  my  objec- 
tion to  the  right  of  my  friend  from  Penn- 
sylvania to  make  a  point  of  order,  which, 
of  course,  he  has  every  right  to  do. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  My  point  is,  I  do 
not  believe,  really,  we  should  say  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  commit- 
ted a  shameful  act  or  something  like 
that.  He  was  just  doing  what  every  other 
Member  does  around  here.  If  one  can. 
make  the  rules  work  for  him,  he  used 
them.  The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
was  alert.  He  was  on  his  feet.  He  worked 
the  rules  to  his  advantage,  and  that  is 
what  he  is  supposed  to  do. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  I  have  the  highest  re- 
spect for  my  colleague  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. He  has  been  eminently  fair  and 
considerate  of  his  fellow  colleagues,  and 
I  honor  him  for  that. 

He  said  he  was  objecting  to  the  unani- 
mous-consent request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Esch)  because  he 
had  to  protect  the  bill.  I  do  not  believe 
he  is  really  protecting  the  bill.  I  do  not 
believe  he  is  protecting  the  legislative 
process.  I  do  not  believe  he  Is  protecting 
the  principle  of  open  and  full  debate.  I 
do  not  believe  he  is  protecting  the  in- 
tegrity of  this  institution  or  the  credi- 
bility of  its  Members,  in  an  age  and  time 
when  both  are  being  subjected  to  search- 
ing scrutiny  and  questioning. 

I  hope  deeply  that  we  will  all  cease  and 
desist  further  exercises  in  gamesman- 
ship in  throttling  debate  and  cutting 
down  Members,  of  both  parties,  who  wish 
the  House  to  hesur  their  views  in  work- 
ing its  will. 

I  say  this  with  all  due  honor  and  re- 
spect to  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Pennsylvania. 


AMXNDMKNT    OFfCSEO    BY 
ASKAMSAS 


MR.    PRTOR    OF 


Chair- 


ot 


Mr.  PRYOR  of  Aiicansas.  Mr. 
man,  I  offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment    offered    by    Mr.    Pbtob 
Arkansas: 

On  page  4  strike  out  line  21  and  substitute 
In  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 
"UJB.    ch.     16);     title    n    A     ($20334.0(m) . 
title  n  B  (except  section  234)    ($6,833,000), 
UUe  n  C  ($6,737,000)  of  the  Higher" 

And,  on  line  24  after  "196r'  Insert 
"($400,000)" 

And,  on  line  25  strike  out  "$71,636,000" 
and  substitute  In  lieu  thereof  "$90,608,000" 

And,  on  line  1,  page  6,  strike  out  "$6,000,- 
000"  and  substitute  in  Ueu  thereof  "$8,- 
185,000" 

Mr.  PRYOR  of  Ailcansas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, It  is  with  some  reservation  that  I 
offer  an  amendment  contrary  to  that 
of  the  distinguished  Subcommittee  on 
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Appropriations,  and  especially  its  splen- 
did   chairman,    the    gentlemcui    from 
Pennsylvania   (Mr.  Flood). 
The  amendment  I  offer  the  Members 


States  all  library  materials  currently 
published  throughout  the  world  which 
are  of  invaluable  assistance  to  scholar- 
ship, and  of  providing  and  distributine 
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mental  grants  and  special  grants.  Basic 
grants  go  largely  to  universities  with 
better  libraries,  but  now  the  emphasis 
needed  is  on  the  suuDlementAl  A.nri  tha 
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special  needs  because  of  outdated  col- 
lections, growing  enrollments,  or  finan- 
cial need.  These  should  be  met  with  a 


thing.  It  is  about  all  our  people  can  do 
in  my  part  of  the  coimtry.  and  I  am 

sure  in  other  nart-s    tn  an  t/i  a  inninr  trA- 


entire  budget  request  related  to  library 
and  reading  programs  and  not  just  those 
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Appropriations,  and  especially  its  splen- 
did chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Flood). 

The  amendment  I  offer  the  Members 
for  consideration  today,  in  simple  terms, 
brings  the  appropriations  for  two  library 
programs  basically  in  keeping  with  the 
1970  figures  as  passed  by  the  House  and 
Senate. 

My  amendment  would  increase  title  n 
of  the  Library  Services  and  Construction 
Act  over  that  recommended  by  the  sub- 
committee by  $4,185,000. 

My  amendment  would  also  increase 
UUe  n  of  the  Higher  EducaUon  Act, 
college  library  assistance  and  library 
training,  by  $14,877,000.  Both  are  splen- 
did, worthwhile,  and  necessary  programs. 
Mr.  Chairman,  under  the  Library 
Services  and  Construction  Act  the  ac- 
complishments from  1957  through  1969 
are  truly  remarkable.  These  accomplish- 
ments demonstrate  how  Federal  and 
State  Governments  can  perform  to- 
gether in  a  spirit  of  cooperation  in  an 
effort  to  provide  the  right  to  read  to 
every  American  citizen,  rich  or  poor, 
black  or  white,  rural  or  urban. 

In  the  12  years  of  the  existence  of 
I^SCA,  let  us  examine  just  a  few  of  those 
accomplishments:  85  million  people  re- 
ceived new  or  improved  library  services; 
15  milhon  people  received  public  library 
services  for  the  first  time:  45  million 
books  and  related  materials  were  pur- 
chased: 650  bookmobiles  were  placed  In 
operation:  and  3.200  persons  were  em- 
ployed in  the  States  to  carry  out  the 
L8CA  program. 

m  fiscal  year  1969  alone,  approximately 
a  half  million  people  had  access  to  public 
library  services  for  the  first  time  because 
of  the  Library  Services  and  Construction 
Act:  1.500  public  library  buildings  were 
approved  to  serve  50  million  people:  $135 
million  in  Federal  funds  for  public 
library  construction  were  used  by  States 
and  matched  with  $326  million  in  State 
and  local  funds. 

But  the  job  is  not  over.  We  still  have 
in  America  almost  16  million  people  who 
arc  without  public  library  services.  Our 
obligation  is  clear — and  providing  the 
opportunity  for  these  Americans  to  have 
public  libraries  must  be  our  highest 
priority. 

There  are  presently  271  construction 
projects  waiting  for  L£CA  funding  and 
we  should  at  least  fund  to  last  year's  level 
to  demonstrate  our  faith  in  this  out- 
standing program  of  Federal-State  co- 
operation. 

Further,  Mr.  Chairman,  my  amend- 
ment would  add  to  the  committee's  pro- 
posal $14,877,000  to  Utle  n  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  for  college  library  assist- 
ance and  library  training. 

Under  part  A.  which  is  used  for  the 
purchase  of  books,  audiovisual  materials, 
periodicals,  documents,  and  other  related 
Library  materials,  my  amendment  would 
call  for  a  total  expenditure  of  $20,834,000. 
The  subconmilttee  has  recommended 
$9,900,000. 

For  part  B.  library  training,  the  com- 
mittee has  recommended  $3,900,000.  My 
amendment  would  call  for  $6,833,000. 

Part  C  Is  the  program  which  enables 
the  Library  of  Congress  to  catalog  and 
make  available  to  college  libraries  in  50 


States  all  library  materials  currently 
published  throughout  the  world  which 
are  of  invaluable  assistance  to  scholar- 
ship, and  of  providing  and  distributing 
cauloging  and  bibliographic  information 
promptly.  My  amendment  would  increase 
the  conmiittee's  recommendation  for 
part  C  by  $1,010,000  bringmg  the  total 
in  this  category  to  $6,737,000. 

Again,  th^  mtent  of  this  amendment  is 
to  fund  at  the  1970  fiscal  year  level,  and 
I  urge  the  adoption  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  are  not  trial  or 
experimental  programs.  They  "are  pro- 
grams which  have  year  after  year 
brought  results  and  deser\'es  our  greatest 
support  today. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  PRYOR  of  Arkansas.  I  am  glad 
to  3^eld  to  my  good  friend  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  want  to  clear 
up  what  the  gentleman  is  doing.  He 
spoke  of  library  training.  The  adminis- 
tration proposed  and  the  subcommittee 
agreed  that  the  emphasis  should  be  on 
paraprofessional  personnel.  They  have 
in  the  past  had  a  number  of  fellowships. 
We  have  many  people  with  doctors  de- 
grees whose  extended  and  expensive 
training  is  not  needed  to  put  books  on 
the  shelves  when  somebody  else  with 
less  training  could  be  doing  that  just  as 
well. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

•  By  imanimous  consent,  Mr.  Prvor  of 
Arkansas,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Smith 
of  Iowa,  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  ad- 
ditional minutes.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  WUl  the  genUe- 
man  yield  further? 

Mr.  PRYOR  of  Arkansas.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  So  it  was  pro- 
posed by  the  subconunittee  that  they  be 
given  the  money  to  more  than  double 
that  program  for  paraprofessionals 
from  1,200  to  2,590  and  it  was  financed 
largely  by  cutting  only  131  fellowships 
from  355  to  224.  You  are  not  opposed  to 
this  change  in  direction,  are  you? 

Mr.  PRYOR  of  Arkansas.  I  say  to  the 
gentleman,  my  good  friend  from  Iowa, 
that  I  feel  we  should  basically  f imd  this 
program  at  the  same  level  as  the  1970 
funding  as  proposed  by  Congress.  I 
think  this  is  a  program  which  pertains  to 
library  training,  and  I  believe  this  is  of 
paramount  importance  and  has  a  very 
high  priority. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  But  you  do  not 
intend  in  your  amendment  to  prevent 
them  from  going  ahead,  if  they  receive 
additional  money,  and  from  using  It  in 
the  ssmie  way,  do  you? 

Mr.  PRYOR  of  Arkansas.  No:  it  is  my 
imderstanding  that  our  amendment 
would  not  do  that. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Then.  In  the  first 
part  of  your  amendment  you  have  $9.9 
million.  There  are  three  parts  under  that 
program. 

Mr.   PRYOR  of  Arkansas.  Does  the 
gentleman  refer  to  the  HEA,  title  n  col- 
lege Ubrary  assistance? 
Mr.  SBOTH  of  Iowa.  Yes;  2A. 
Mr.  PRYOR  of  Arkansas.  Yes. 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Under  that  pro- 
gram, there  are  basic  grants  and  supple- 


mental grants  and  special  grants.  Basic 
grants  go  largely  to  universities  with 
better  libraries,  but  now  the  emphasis 
needed  is  on  the  supplemental  and  the 
special  categories.  The  community  col- 
lege libraries  and  others  do  need  special 
attention.  The  administration  proposed, 
and  we  agreed,  that  they  should  put  the 
emphasis  on  the  latter  two  categories. 
If  there  is  additional  money  in  here,  you 
are  not  opposed  to  that  going  also  to 
these  special  and  supplemental  cate- 
gories; are  you? 

Mr.  PRYOR  of  Arkansas.  No;  I  am  not 
opposed  to  that  emphasis  so  long  as 
basic  grants  are  also  funded. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Thank  you  very 
much.  I  wanted  to  get  that  clear, 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  had  intended  to 
raise  the  points  raised  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  and  I  see  that  the  gentleman 
who  introduced  the  amendment  concurs 
and  agrees.  So,  we  have  no  quarrel  about 
that  at  all. 

Now.  this  subcommittee  and  the  mem- 
bers thereof  certainly  are  not  against 
books.  We  arc  not  against  libraries.  This 
is  not  the  problem.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
we  have  added  money  in  this  bill  for 
them.  Might  I  further  say  that  the  li- 
brarians have  fought  a  very  tenacious 
fight  in  the  promotion  of  their  cause. 
They  do  this  very  well. 

Now.  there  is  a  great,  great  deal  of 
money  in  this  bill  for  books  and  for  li- 
braries, for  librarians.  No  one  lover  them 
more  than  I.  But  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
too  much  money  even  for  librarians,  un- 
der current  circumstances. 

We  have  $80  million  In  this  bill  for 
school  libraries.  We  have  $5  million  con- 
tained in  this  bill  for  library  construc- 
tion. We  have  $9.9  million  for  college 
libraries  and  we  have  $3.5  million  for 
librarian  training.  There  is  also  $5,725,- 
000  for  aid  to  college  libraries  through 
the  medium  of  the  Library  of  Congress. 
Mr.  Chairman,  all  of  tis  are  for  these 
things. 

We  have  added  $10,250,000  over  the 
President'*  budget  for  public  libraries. 
We  love  libraries.  Is  not  that  evident? 
However,  enough  is  enough  at  this  time 
under  all  the  circumstances  that  prevail. 
Under  different  circtunstances  I  am 
sure  we  would  be  for  more.  But  the  nile 
of  reason  must  apply  here. 

There  is  $9.9  million  in  the  budget  re- 
quest, and  in  the  bill  for  aid  to  college 
libraries.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  this  pro- 
gram provides  for  grants  to  higher  edu- 
cation institutions  for  the  purchase  of 
books,  periodicals,  documents,  magnetic 
tapes,  phonograph  records,  audiovisual 
materials  and  all  of  these  things. 

Now  in  past  years  most  of  this  money 
has  been  scattered  with  a  shotgun.  There 
were  4,000  individual  grants — imagine 
it — which  were  made  in  1969  and  in  1970. 
This  does  not  seem  to  have  represented 
the  best  approach  to  the  solution  of  the 
problem,  so  says  the  administration  and 
so  says  the  Appropriations  Committee. 
This  year  the  budget  proposes  to  make 
about  800  grants  to  colleges  which  have 
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special  needs  because  of  outdated  col- 
lections, growing  enrollments,  or  finan- 
cial need.  These  should  be  met  with  a 
rifle  pointed  on  the  need  and  not  with 
an  obsolete  shotgun  approach. 

There  is  a  large  amount  of  money  here 
for  libraries,  and  I  shall  not  recite  it 
again.  Under  the  circumstances  we  face 
with  the  budget,  as  the  chainnan  of  the 
full  committee  (Mr,  Mahon)  outlined, 
and  as  the  ranking  Republican  member 
(Mr.  Bow)  made  very  clear,  plus  our 
experience  for  the  last  year,  plus  the 
fact  that  we  are  skating  on  thin  ice. 
vis-a-vis  the  White  House,  $150  million 
away  from  a  veto,  judging  from  what 
happened  early  this  year.  1  urge  for 
these  reasons  that  the  amendment  be 
defeated. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  move  to  strike  the  last  three  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  really  hate  to  be  the 
one  to  follow  my  distinguished  friend 
and  my  respected  and  admired  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Flood)  and  would  have  gladly  preceded 
the  gentleman  and  let  the  gentleman 
have  the  final  say  on  this  were  it  not  for 
the  rules  of  the  House  that  prevent  a 
nonmember  of  the  committee  being  rec- 
ognized in  advance  of  a  member  of  the 
committee. 

But  I  want  to  say  that  this  subject  of 
libraries  is  one  that  is  particularly  dear 
to  my  he&rt. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  sorry. 
I  knew  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Smith)  was  going  to  take  a  few  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  in  the  well  did 
speak  to  me.  I  simply  forgot  about  it. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  That  is  per- 
fectly all  right. 

I  was  going  to  say  that  I  think  that  if 
we  shortchange  in  any  way  the  money 
that  we  expend  on  our  libraries  we  are 
shortchanging  ourselves. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  asso- 
ciate myself  completely  with  the  re- 
marks of  my  colleague  and  a  member  of 
the  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Pryor). 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  have  a  few  little 
statistics  that  I  would  like  to  offer  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Members  which 
I  think  tend  to  back  up  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas. 
The  number  of  institutions  of  higher 
education  in  1966  was  almost  2,500.  There 
are  now  almost  800  public  and  some  250 
private  junior  colleges.  The  total  has  in- 
creased by  50  percent  over  the  past  3 
years.  It  is  predicted  that  by  1975  there 
will  be  500  more. 

In  the  fall  of  1969  more  students  en- 
rolled as  freshmen — that  w£is  1969,  mind 
you — in  the  junior  and  commimity  2-year 
colleges,  than  in  the  4-year  institutions 
in  the  United  States. 

In  1968,  a  total  of  338  4-year  colleges 
without  graduate  students  had  libraries 
of  less  than  50.000  volumes,  the  minimum 
reconunended  by  the  American  Library 
Association  standards  for  college  li- 
braries. 
Now.  to  me  this  is  a  heartbreaking 
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thing.  It  is  about  all  our  people  can  do 
in  my  part  of  the  country,  and  I  am 
sure  in  other  parts,  to  go  to  a  junior  col- 
lege— and  I  have  been  to  many  of  them, 
looked  through  them,  and  examined  the 
offering  they  had  in  the  way  of  a  li- 
brary— well,  it  leaves  much  to  be  desired. 
I  assure  you. 

I  listened  to  a  speech  not  many  weeks 
ago  by  the  president  of  the  University  of 
Georgia,  Dr.  Fred  Davison,  and  he  said 
that  this  year  our  university  library  will 
attain  a  stock  of  1  million  volumes — well, 
this  50.000  recommended  is  only  one- 
twentieth  of  that — and  he  said  that  in 
3  or  more  years  from  now  we  will  have  2 
million  volumes  in  the  university  library 
in  Georgia.  He  also  said  that  is  the  min- 
imum you  can  have  in  order  to  be  able  to 
say  that  you  have  a  good  library. 

So  that  it  actually  becomes  frightening 
when  you  consider  the  fact  that  after  all 
the  efforts  expended  on  the  part  of  a 
young  person  to  go  to  a  junior  college 
he  finds  himself  strapped  down  with  an 
inadequate  library. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  it  is  $9.9  mil- 
lion, which  may  not  be  apparent  when 
one  first  looks  at  the  figure.  It  was  pro- 
posed to  more  than  double  the  program 
to  help  junior  colleges,  because  last  year 
there  was  allocated  in  the  supplemental 
and  special  services  $4,125,500,  and  it  is 
proposed  this  year  to  use  all  of  it  imder 
this  category,  so  this  is  more  than  dou- 
ble. I  am  not  saying  that  they  could  not 
use  more. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  I  grant  you  this 
is  a  magnificent  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. I  am  just  not  sure  that  it  Is 
enough.  For  example,  this  next  figure 
that  I  will  read  is  this. 

In  1968,  a  total  of  475  2-year  junior 
or  community  college  libraries  had  less 
than  20,000  volumes,  the  minimum  col- 
lection recommended  by  the  ALA,  as 
junior  college  library  standards. 

So  I  wanted  to  put  my  two  cents  worth 
in  and  urge  the  support  of  this  commit- 
tee and  of  the  House  in  general  for  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  of  course,  I  oppose 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas. 

The  committee.  In  considering  the 
President's  request  for  library  programs, 
has  reached  a  fair  compromise. 

The  bill  adds  funds  to  the  public  li- 
brary services  program  and  restores  It 
to  the  1970  appropriation  level.  The  bill 
also  adds  $5  million  for  construction  of 
public  libraries,  for  which  no  funds  had 
been  requested.  Finally,  the  bill  in- 
creases the  amount  for  educational 
broadcasting  facilities  because  of  that 
program's  large  backlog  of  unfunded 
projects.  In  total,  the  bill  adds  $12  mil- 
lion to  the  budget,  an  increase  of  20  per- 
cent over  the  administration  request. 

In  arriving  at  these  decisions,  the  com- 
mittee took  into  accotmt  the  President's 


entire  budget  request  related  to  library 
and  reading  programs  and  not  just  those 
items  under  the  "Community  Ifducation" 
appropriation.  The  President's  amend- 
ments to  the  1971  budget  added  $96.5 
million  for  books  and  reading  projects. 
Together  with  special  earmarking  of 
funds  already  in  the  budget,  this  pro- 
vided $100  million  for  the  right-to-read 
program  and  $12.5  million  for  public  li- 
brary services,  which  the  bill  increases 
by  another  $5  million. 

Since  enactment  of  the  public  library 
construction  authority  in  1965 — a  total 
of  $500  million — nearly  $150  million  in 
Federal  funds  and  $350  million  in  State 
and  local  matching  funds  has  been  spent 
for  construction  and  renovation  in  over 
1,500  projects. 

The  1971  budget,  by  contrast,  has 
turned  its  attention  from  construction 
to  other  reading  priorities;  namely,  sup- 
plementary reading  instruction  under  ti- 
tle ni  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  and  the  purchase  of 
school  library  books  under  title  n  of  that 
same  act.  The  President  has  chosen  to 
defer  the  construction  of  additional  fa- 
cilities in  favor  of  these  service  pro- 
grams. Far  from  abandoning  library  pro- 
grams, the  President  and  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  have  made  the 
right  to  read  their  educational  gbal  for 
the  1970's. 

The  priorities  have  also  shifted  in  the 
college  library  resources  and  librarian 
training  programs.  Instead  of  parceling 
out  a  small  basic  grant  of  $5,000  to 
nearly  every  college  and  university  in 
the  country,  the  President's  1971  budget 
would  limit  this  assistance  to  Institutions 
with  special  needs  such  sis  outdated  col- 
lections, growing  student  enrollments,  or 
financial  need.  Librarian  training  would 
limit  expensive  fellowships  to  the  doc- 
toral level  where  the  need  is  greatest  and 
increase  institute  training  for  librarians 
and  paraprofessionals  In  working  in 
school  and  public  libraries  In  poverty 
areas. 

In  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  Pres- 
ident's message  on  education  reform,  the 
1971  budget  for  library  and  reading  pro- 
grams represents  a  shift  of  priorities, 
elimination  of  inefficient  approaches, 
and  new  directions.  To  view  this  appro- 
priation simply  in  terms  of  more  dollars 
for  the  same  old  programs  is  a  disservice 
to  the  long-range  interests  of  the  library 
programs  and  the  reading  public. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Pryor). 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

RTSEABCH    AND    TSAINING 

For  carrying  out,  to  the  extent  not  otber- 
wise  provided,  the  Cooperative  Research  Act 
(except  section  4)  and  section  303  of  the 
Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  1968, 
$105,325,000. 

AMENVinSNT    OTWTSXD    BT    MR.    giTIE 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Qtm: 
Page  5.  line  10.  strike  "105.325.000"  and  In- 
sert in  Ueu  thereof  "$110,325,000." 
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Mr    OUIE    Mr    Chairman,  what  my     innovation,  curriculum  development,  and     mittee,  having  had  under  consideration 

Mr    WiUiE-.   Mr.  v^imiruHut.  wii»      ^     r«MM«.rrh  the  biU  HJl.  16916.  making  appropria- 

amendment    does    is    to    bring    up  ^  the     research_ ^_^  ^»,„,..„„„      '"n«  Mr  thP  OfflcP  nf  Education  for  the 
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Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman has  had  many  years'  experience 
here  on  the  legislative  committee  and 


Mr.  FLOOD.  I  am  aware  of  the  con- 
siderable experience  of  the  gentleman  in 
the  well  on  the  Committee  on  Educa- 


priatlon  bill.  We  should  have  final  enact- 
ment by  the  end  of  April,  so  that  local 
educational  agencies  will  be  able  to  plan 
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Bffr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  what  my 
amendment  does  is  to  bring  up  the 
amount  of  the  appropriation  for  research 
and  innovation  for  vocational  education 
to  the  level  that  the  administration  re- 
quested. 

If  you  look  at  the  committee  report  on 
page  6,  you  will  see  a  table  there  which 
indicates  the  amount  for  research  and 
innovation  last  year  was  $14,980,000,  or  I 
should  say  for  the  present  fiscal  year 
1970.  the  administration  requested  $25 
million  for  1971  and  the  committee  re- 
ported a  bill  with  $20  million. 

I  wsmt  to  say  at  the  outset  I  think  the 
committee  did  a  good  job  on  most  of  the 
bill.  They  added  $319  million  to  the  total 
of  the  administration  request.  They  made 
increases  in  areas  which  by  and  large  I 
think  are  good.  There  are  two  areas 
where  I  would  have  done  it  differently. 
One  is  that  I  would  not  have  provided  for 
a  cutback  in  the  dropout  prevention  pro- 
gram, because  I  think  that  money  could 
have  been  used  by  President  Nixon  in  his 
effort  to  help  the  racially  impacted  school 
districts,  that  he  said  in  his  message  on 
desegregation  he  wanted  $500  million 
expended  in  1971. 

But  the  second  part.  I  think,  if  we  are 
going  to  reach  the  needs  of  the  yoxmg 
people  who  need  vocational  education 
and  training,  we  have  to  make  certain 
we  provide  that  vocational  education  and 
training  in  a  way  that  is  most  effective 
and  efficient. 

Now  if  this  was  trying  to  convince  the 
administration  to  expend  some  money 
that  they  did  not  ask  for.  I  would  not  be 
up  here'  offering  the  amendment.  But 
this  is  $5  milion  they  felt  they  would  like 
to  expend  for  vocational  education  re- 
search. 

The  committee  report  indicates  there 
will  be  substantial  amounts  available  for 
vocational  education  and  research  and 
training,  but  I  think  this  was  in  anticipa- 
tion that  there  would  be  more  vocational 
research  from  cooperative  research.  We 
must  do  more  research  for  education  and 
I  trust  that  this  administration  did  not 
"make  an  extravagant  request. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is  an 
amendment  that  is  very  simply  imder- 
stood  and  rather  than  take  any  more 
time,  I  will  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Bfir.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  th^  amendment  of  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Now,  this  is  the  same  story  over  and 
over  again.  I  am  beginning  to  sound  like 
the  proverbial  broken  record  on  this  sub- 
ject after  so  many  years. 

But  it  is  the  point,  it  is  the  thrust,  it 
is  the  determination  that  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  by  its  repute  and  name 
must  present.  The  whole  point  of  the 
appropriations  process  is  one  of  balanc- 
ing priorities.  This  administration  pre- 
fers the  term  "realinement  of  priority." 
Very  well,  I  embrace  that.  We  must  make 
a  choice  in  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee between  programs  when  we  cut  up 
this  pie  of  worthy  projects  competing 
for  limited  Federal  funds. 

On  the  question  of  vocational  educa- 
tion research,  sir.  $20  million  is  Included 
in  the  vocational  education  program  for 


innovation,  curriculum  development,  and 
research. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  is  an  increase  of  $5  million  over 
last  year  for  these  very  things.  We  know 
their  import.  We  have  increased  the 
amount  from  $15  million  to  $20  million. 
Faced  with  the  burden  that  I  told  you 
we  face,  we  cannot  easily  accept  amend- 
ments under  those  circumstances. 

We  assure  you.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  re- 
search will  receive  an  equitable  share  of 
this  increase,  and  I  would  like  the  ad- 
ministration to  hear  that  language.  We 
assure  you  of  that,  by  all  means.  There 
is  also  $7  million  for  vocational  educa- 
tion research  in  the  bill  under  the  ap- 
propriation "Research  and  Training." 
We  spent  considerable  time  in  the  hear- 
ings on  this  subject. 

The  States  themselves  may  make  a 
portion  of  their  share  of  basic  voca- 
tional education  grant  funds  available 
for  vocational  research,  if  they  wish.  We 
have  increased  the  amount  for  basic 
grants  by  $50  million  over  the  President's 
budget.  $50  million.  I  know  of  no  reason 
why  the  States  could  not  use  a  portion 
of  this  for  research  if  they  wish  to.  I 
know  of  no  reason  at  all. 

There  is  an  mcrease  of  $25  million  m 
this  bill  for  research  and  training.  Some 
of  this,  without  any  doubt  or  question, 
could  be  used  for  vocational  education 
research.  We  have  no  objection. 

Again  I  must  repeat  my  conclusion. 
Faced  with  what  we  went  through  last 
year,  knowing  the  situation  at  the  White 
House  and  here  on  the  Hill,  and  apply- 
ing the  rule  of  reason,  realizing  that  we 
are  within  $150  million  of  a  demarcation 
line  vis-a-vis  the  President's  veto— that 
is  a  close  line — we  know  we  are  on  thin 
ice.  We  think  we  are  safe.  The  minority 
in  the  committee  have  supported  this. 
The  minority  leadership  on  the  floor  has 
supported  this,  or  at  least  has  not  op- 
posed it.  so  I  assume  that  they  support  it. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  those  argu- 
ments are  determinative,  and  imder  the 
circumstances  I  suggest  that  the  amend- 
ment be  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Miimesota  (Mr.  Qxttk)  . 
The  amendment  was  rejected. 
Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  withdraw  the  point 
of  order. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  is  recognized. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  take  this  time  to  advise 
the  Chair  and  the  Committee  that  the 
postal  pay  raise  bill  is  about  to  be  pre- 
sented. I  understand  that  action  will  take 
place  immediately  as  the  Speaker  has 
Just  advised  us. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that  the  Com- 
mittee do  now  rise. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resimied  the  chair. 
Mr.  HoLiFiELD,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 


mittee, having  had  under  consideration 
the  bill  HJl.  16916.  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  Office  of  Education  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1971.  and  for 
other  purposes,  had  come  to  no  resolu- 
tion thereon. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  Speaker  armounced  his  signature 
to  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

S.  3690.  An  act  to  Increase  the  pay  of  Fed- 
eral employees. 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION  APPROPRI- 
ATIONS, 1971 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  further  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  iH.R.  16916)  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  Office  of  Education 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971. 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  16916.  with 
Mr.  HoLiriELD  in  the  chair. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee rose,  the  Clerk  had  read  through  line 
10  on  page  5. 

Mr»  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  report 
carries  some  language  on  page  5  which 
I  would  like  to  have  talked  about  in  the 
Conunlttee  of  the  Whole  during  general 
debate.  However.  I  was  meeting  with 
some  of  my  colleagues  on  another  edu- 
cation matter,  and  so  I  was  not  able  to 
do  it. 

I  note.  I  would  say  to  the  chsdrman 
of  the  subcommittee,  that  there  Is  no 
provision  for  the  budget  estimate  for 
1972  of  $1,339,050,000  for  assistance  to 
school  districts  under  title  I  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Eduoation  Act. 
Then  it  goes  on  to  say  in  the  committee 
report  that  as  long  as  we  are  able  to  bring 
up  the  appropriations  early  in  the  year, 
the  committee  feels  it  is  not  wise  then  to 
have  forward  funding. 

On  this  point  I  disagree  with  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  the  schools  of 
the  country  ought  to  know  right  now  the 
amount  of  money  they  are  going  to  have 
available  next  year.  It  is  true  we  bring 
up  the  appropriation  bill  on  this  day,  in 
the  middle  of  April,  and  if  it  had  gone 
all  through  the  legislative  process  at  this 
time,  it  would  not  be  too  bad  for  the 
schools.  However.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  chairman  if  he  has  any  assurances 
from  the  other  body  about  how  soon  they 
are  going  to  take  up  the  education  ap- 
propriation and  how  soon  we  can  expect 
this  to  come  back  to  us.  first,  to  consider 
a  conference,  and  later  adoption  of  the 
conference  report. 
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Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tlemam  has  had  msmy  years'  experience 
here  on  the  legislative  committee  and 
many  years  of  experience  with  confer- 
ences with  the  other  body,  sufficient  to 
know  that  I  cannot  answer  his  question 
with  precision. 

I  have  an  idea  of  what  they  will  do.  of 
course.  They  will  start  hearings  I  can 
tell  the  gentleman,  this  week.  What  that 
foretells.  I  do  not  know.  Last  year  there 
was  considerable  delay.  I  understand, 
from  what  my  spies  report,  that  will  not 
be  the  case  this  year,  but  I  cannot  say 
any  more  than  that. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  thought  that  was  about 
all  the  assurance  we  had  from  the  other 
body.  We  knew  we  were  going  to  have 
education  appropriations  taken  out  of 
the  HEW  bill,  because  there  were  prom- 
ises by  both  the  chairman  and  ranking 
Republican  of  the  House  appropriation 
committee.  With  those  promises  we 
knew  this  committee  was  going  to  act  in 
this  kind  of  expeditious  maimer  to  meet 
the  need  of  the  schools.  However,  we 
have  no  assurance  what  the  other  body 
will  do.  We  know  what  happened  last 
year.  The  House  passed  the  Labor-HEW 
appropriations  bill  last  July. 

The  other  body  went  home  on  a  vaca- 
tion in  August.  They  did  not  do  anything 
In  September  or  October  on  the  matter, 
and  they  finally  passed  it  at  the  end  of 
November.  They  finally  waited  until  the 
20th  of  January  before  the  conference 
report  was  passed  in  the  other  body. 

The  schools  of  this  country  do  their 
planning  by  the  beginning  of  the  calen- 
dar year.  They  have  done  their  planning 
for  this  coming  school  year.  It  is  already 
complete  at  this  time.  They  ought  to 
know  this  calendar  year  what  Federal 
education  funds  are  available  for  school 
year  1971-72. 

If  we  are  ever  going  to  make  certain 
that  the  education  appropriations  are  all 
wisely  spent,  schools  need  to  know  ahead 
of  time  what  fimds  will  be  available.  That 
is  why  I  believe  the  committee  ought  to 
reconsider  its  decision  not  to  have  for- 
ward funding. 

The  remainder  of  the  appropriation 
bill  for  the  Departments  of  Labor  and 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  is  still 
to  be  considered  by  the  committee. 
Rather  than  make  any  fuss  about  it  here 
since  I  do  not  want  to  slow  this  bill  xip, 
I  will  urge  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee and  the  subcommittee  to  provide 
forward  funding  in  that  larger  bill,  the 
Labor-HEW  appropriation  bill,  so  that 
the  schools  can  know  at  least  the  amount 
the  committee  is  ready  to  commit  for 
fiscal  year  1972. 

Of  course,  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  will  not  know  the  additional 
appropriations  which  might  be  added  in 
the  1972  appropriation  bill  next  calendar 
year,  when  that  Is  considered  but  at  least 
this  year's  level  could  be  committed  for 
1972. 

This,  I  believe,  we  must  do  if  the 
schools  are  going  to  be  able  to  use  every 
cent  of  our  money  wisely  because  they 
have  done  adequate  planning. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 


Mr.  FLOOD.  I  am  aware  of  the  con- 
siderable experience  of  the  gentleman  in 
the  well  on  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor.  I  believe  I  mentioned  this 
in  my  earlier  remarks. 

I  assure  the  gentleman  this  will  re- 
ceive most  serious  consideration.  I 
thought  I  made  that  clear.  We  under- 
stand the  problem  and  understand  the 
gentleman's  position. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  appreciate  that.  With 
that  statement  on  the  part  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  I  will  then  wait 
with  the  expectation  we  will  see  for- 
ward funding  not  only  for  title  I,  ESEA, 
but  for  all  education  matters  for  which 
the  authorization  bill  provides  forward 
fimding. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Flood,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Quie  was  allowed 
to  proceed  for  1  additional  minute.) 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman 
did  not  place  me  in  the  position  of  mak- 
ing a  commitment.  That  I  cannot  do. 

Mr.  QUIE.  No. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  believe  I  made  his  posi- 
tion and  mine  very  clear. 

Mr.  QUIE.  It  is  my  imderstanding — 
and  let  us  see  if  the  gentleman  agrees — 
not  that  the  gentleman  has  made  a  com- 
mitment to  bring  out  forward  funding 
but  that  he  wiU  take  this  up  in  his 
subcommittee  again,  to  see  if  he  cannot 
bring  out  the  forward  funding. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  certainly  can  assure  the 
gentleman  of  that. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  I  am  in  thorough  agree- 
ment with  the  statement  made  by  the 
previous  speaker,  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota,  with  regard  to  the  necessity 
(rf  providing  forward  fimding. 

We  have  spent  months  and  months  in 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
and  in  the  Congress  trying  to  make  our 
education  program  more  effective.  We 
know  from  our  inquiries  that  school 
administrators  throughout  America  in- 
variably state  that  the  greatest  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  more  efficiently  utilizing 
Federal  funds  has  been  imtimely  fimd- 
ing and  untimely  authorizations. 

I  certainly  want  to  commend  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  for  the  time- 
liness of  this  appropriation  bill.  I  believe 
the  committee  deserves  the  commenda- 
tion of  all  Members  of  this  body  and  of 
school  administrators  throughout  Amer- 
ica. 

Because  of  the  work  of  the  committee, 
for  the  first  time  in  many  years,  local 
and  State  educational  agencies  may  know 
the  timount  appropriated  by  the  Con- 
gress before  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal 
year  for  which  the  appropriation  is 
intended. 

Whether  they  will  know  will  depend 
on  whether  the  other  body  will  also  take 
early  action  on  this  bill  so  that  local 
school  districts  can  plan  their  programs 
more  effectively. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  that  we  must  have  forward 
funding,  smd  I  hope  that  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  will  soon  provide  for 
this.  Be  that  as  it  may,  our  immediate 
task  is  early  final  passage  of  this  appro- 


priation bill.  We  should  have  final  enact- 
ment by  the  end  of  April,  so  that  local 
educational  agencies  will  be  able  to  plan 
and  program  their  Federal  funds  more 
efficiently. 

The  Committee  on  Appropriations  has 
certainly  done  a  commendable  job,  in 
my  opinion,  in  Increasing  certain  appro- 
priations beyond  the  budget  request.  We 
have  been  several  years  trying  to  get 
title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  off  the  ground.  The  pro- 
posed appropriations  for  title  I  in  this 
bill  is  far  below  what  is  necessary.  It  is 
above  last  year's  level  and  the  level  of  the 
budget  request,  however,  and  as  such,  is 
a  great  step  forward  in  making  the 
effort  to  reach  disadvantaged  children 
more  effective.  It  demonstrates,  to  my 
way  of  thinking,  that  there  is  a  greater 
understanding  of  the  tremendous  need 
for  additional  funds  from  the  Federal 
level. 

May  I  repeat  that  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant aspects  of  this  legislation  is  the 
timeliness  of  Its  consideration.  This  great 
effort  will  be  to  no  avail,  however,  if  the 
other  body  does  not  accord  this  legisla- 
tion as  high  a  priority.  We  cannot  afford 
to  experience  again  the  dilemma  which 
confronted  this  Congress  last  year  when 
we  had  both  untimely  authorizations  and 
imtimely  funding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  most  hopeful  that 
the  other  body  will  follow  suit  and  act 
as  promptly  as  the  House  Committee  on 
Appropriations  has  acted  this  year.  It 
will  mean  that  local  school  districts  will 
be  able  to  take  greater  advantage  of  Fed- 
eral education  programs  and  that  the 
funds  win  be  spent  more  efficiently 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 

Sec.  209.  No  part  of  the  funds  contained  In 
this  Act  may  be  used  to  force  any  school  or 
school  district  which  Is  desegregated  as  that 
term  Is  defined  In  title  IV  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964,  PubUc  Law  88-362,  to  take  any 
action  to  force  the  busing  of  students;  to 
force  on  account  of  race,  creed,  or  color  the 
abolishment  of  any  school  so  desegregated; 
or  to  force  the  transfer  or  assignment  of  any 
student  attending  any  elementary  or  second- 
ary school  so  desegregated  to  or  from  a  par- 
ticular school  over  the  protest  of  his  or  her 
parents  or  parent. 

AMENDMENTS   OITEKED   BT    MR.   COHELAN 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Cohelan-  On 
page  9,  strike  out  section  209. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  section  209  and 
section  210  be  considered  en  bloc 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
California  makes  the  unanimous-con- 
sent request  that  section  209  and  section 
210  be  considered  en  bloc. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
to  offer  an  amendment  to  strike  sections 
209  and  210  from  this  bill.  The  language 
of  these  sections  is  somewhat  different 
and,  at  first  glance,  exhibits  new  dimen- 
sion to  old  arguments  about  Federal 
funds  and  racially  segregated  schools 
that  stand  in  violation  of  the  Constitu- 
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tion.  But  let  us  not  be  fooled.  Mr.  Chap- 
man. The  intent-of  these  provisions  is  as 


harder  line  in  their  defiance  of  the  law. 
At  the  same  time,  districts  who  have 
ocrroAri  tn  wnrk  within  t.hp  framework  of 


Charles  C.  Green  rr  al.,  PErrrioNERS.  v. 
CouNTT  School  Board  or  New  Kent 
County.  Virginia,  et  al. 
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Edward  County,  decided  with  Brown  v  Board 
of  Eduoation,  347  US  483.  487,  98  L  Ed  873, 
877.  74  S  Ct  686.  38  ALR2d  1180  (Brown  I). 
The  respKjndent  School  Board  continued  the 
ai>0Te<rated  oneratlon  of  the  system  after  the 


acting  through  the  local  school  board  and 
school  officials,  organized  and  operated  a  dual 
system,  part  "white"  and  part  "Negro." 

[  1  ]  It  was  such  dual  systems  that  14  years 
ago  Brown  I  held  unconstitutional   and  a 


the  former  "white"  school  to  Negro  children 
and  of  the  "Negro''  school  to  white  children 
merely  begins,  not  ends,  our  inquiry  whether 
the  Board  has  taken  steps  adequate  to  abol- 
ish its   dual,  segregated   system.   Brown   n 
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tion.  But  let  us  not  be  fooled.  Mr.  Chatf- 
man.  The  intent-of  these  provisions  is  as 
(  dangerous  as  the  old  Wliltten  provisions 
that  we  have  debated  many,  many  times 
over  in  this  Chamber. 

At  stake  here  is  all  the  years  of  prog- 
ress, effort,  and  the  advances  we  have 
made  so  far  in  the  civil  rights  movement. 
I  also  see  this  debate  as  a  test  of  the  via- 
bility of  Supreme  Court  decisions,  not  to 
speak  of  the  future  of  this  country  and 
the  education  of  generations  of  American 
citizens. 

We  can  no  longer  afford  to  deny  equal- 
ity of  educational  opportunity  to  certain 
segments  of  our  society.  I  do  not  think 
I  need  to  renaind  my  colleagues  of  the 
dangers  of  such  a  course  of  action — we 
aU  are  familiar  with  the  arguments  of 
this  debate.  I  think  we  are  all  pretty 
much  in  agreement  about  a  strong  edu- 
cational structure  as  a  means  of  pro- 
viding, better  educational  opportunities 
for  a^of  our  citizens  is  the  only  realistic 
way  to  approach  solving  our  tremendous 
social  problems — poverty,  hunger,  unem- 
ployment, and  certainly  crune. 

I  xu^e  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  to  give  particular  and  close  at- 
tention to  this  debate  and  to  the  argu- 
ments elicited  here  today,  so  that  they 
may  have  an  exact  imderstanding  of  the 
real  object  and  purpose  of  these  pro- 
visions. 

The  precise  legal  effect  of  sections  209 
and  210  is  clear.  A  careful  reading  of 
both  provisions  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  they  would  not  restrict  the  authority 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  enforce 
the  nondiscrimination  requirements  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act.  They  would  not 
place  any  additional  legal  burdens  on  the 
Ooverrunent  in  enforcing  title  VI. 

For  a  "desegregated"  school  system,  as 
provided  In  sections  209  and  210.  must  be 
read  as  a  imitary  school  system.  My  un- 
derstanding of  the  language  is  that  a 
"desegregated"  school  system  has  met  the 
constitutional  requirements  in  this  area 
of  assuring  equal  opportunity. 

The  objection  to  sections  209  and  210. 
therefore,  goes  to  the  fact  that  they  are 
calcxUated  to  deceive.  The  prohibition,  al- 
though qualified,  against  busing  and  as- 
signment of  students  is  bound  to  confuse 
parents  and  school  officials  aUkc.  The 
requirements  of  the  law  remain.  But 
these  sections  will  lead  people  to  believe 
that  no  effective  remedy  to  meet  those 
Vj  reqxiirements  Is  imposed.  It  is  Irrespon- 
sible legislation,  and  I  urge  the  House  to 
strike  these  provisions. 

These  sections  are  designed  to  impede 
enforcement  of  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act.  which  prohibits  discrimination  as  to 
race,  color,  or  national  origin  in  pro- 
grams receiving  Federal  funds.  While  the 
legal  impact  of  the  new  Whitten  provi- 
sions would  be  negligible,  enactment  of 
these  provisions  would  make  HEW's  job 
of  enforcing  title  VI  much  more  difficult. 
These  provisions  would  be  yet  another 
attempt  to  weaken  the  authority  of  HEW 
in  the  area  of  civil  rights  and  would  con- 
flict with  the  Department's  responsibility 
of  supporting  the  public  schools  and  pre- 
venting discrimination. 

The  real  danger  of  this  language  is 
that  it  might  very  well  further  encourage 
recalcitrant  school  districts  to  assume  a 


harder  line  in  their  defiance  of  the  law. 
At  the  same  time,  districts  who  have 
agreed  to  work  within  the  framework  of 
the  law  in  this  instance  and  who  have 
agreed  to  comply  with  desegregation  or- 
ders might  seriously  jeopardize  their  po- 
sition and  might  thus  feel  compelled  to 
renege  on  their  commitments  to  abolish 
dual  school  systems. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  see  these  provisions 
and  this  new  language  as  devices  to  con- 
fuse and  complicate  this  issue  a  little 
more  than  is  presently  so.  They  repre- 
sent but  another  effort  to  establish  de- 
laying tactics  against  compliance  with 
the  civil  rights  legislation.  Supreme 
Court  decisions,  and  antisegregation 
forces  in  this  country.  These  provisions 
would  provoke  mass  confusion  by  mis- 
leading school  districts  as  to  their  respon- 
sibility in  eliminating  de  jure  segrega- 
tion. 

Desegregation  as  used  in  title  IV  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  has  been  judicially  inter- 
preted to  mean  desegregation  in  accord- 
ance with  constitutional  requirements. 
The  new  Whitten  language  which  would 
subject  title  VI  activities  to  the  title  IV 
definition  of  "desegregation"  would  have 
virtually  no  effect  on  the  policies  and  en- 
forcement activities  of  HEW  with  respect 
to  title  VI. 

The  language  is  mischievous,  confus- 
ing, and  poses  yet  another  hindrance  to 
proper  enforcement  of  the  law.  These 
sections  serve  only  to  raise  fsdse  hopes  of 
relief  for  those  who  want  out  of  a 
sticky  situation,  but  the  fact  still  re- 
mains that  these  provisions  cannot  alter 
the  constitutional  obligation  to  desegre- 
gate and  to  desegregate  now. 

This  language  endangers  our  national 
commitment  to  end  unconstitutional 
segregation  and  therefore  should  be 
stricken  from  this  bill. 

I  do  not  want  to  burden  the  Members 
with  a  lengthy  discourse  on  the  legal 
precedents  showing  how  this  version  of 
the  Whitten  amendments  will  not  curtail 
the  obligations  of  HEW  to  enforce  title 
VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act.  but  I  wish  to 
reiterate  that  from  a  study  of  the  various 
decisions  in  this  area.  "Desegregation" 
as  defined  in  title  IV  of  this  act  Is  co- 
extensive with  the  duty  imposed  upon 
school  districts  by  the  14th  amendment 
and  by  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  further  illustrate 
the  clear  legal  principles  involved  in  the 
Whitten  amendment,  I  am  submitting 
for  the  Record  a  number  of  appellate 
and  Supreme  Court  opinions.  All  of  these 
decisions  and  opinions  were  handed 
down  after  the  passage  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964,  and  bear  out  the 
premise  that  HEW  has  properly  dis- 
charged its  obligations  within  the  param- 
eters of  the  act  and  consistent  with  the 
Constitution. 

The  legal  history  of  this  controversy  Is 
clear. 

Sections  209.  210,  and  211  must  be 
struck,  not  because  they  can  have  any 
legal  effect,  but  rather,  because  they  are 
superfluous  confusing  and  in  the  case 
of  section  211,  clearly  unconstitutional. 
We  must  force  our  obligations  now. 
Unconscionable  delsQ'  cannot  be  toler- 
ated. 
The  court  opinions  follow : 


Charles   C.    Green    rr    al..    PirrmoNERS,    v. 

CouNTT     School    Board    or    New     Kent  i 

County,  Virginia,  et  al. 
(391  US  430.  20  L  Ed  D  2  716.  88.  S  Or  1689) 
I  No    6951 

Argued  April  3.  1968.  Decided  May  27.  1968. 

SDMMART 

This  case  presents  the  question  whether, 
under  all  the  circumstances,  a  county  school 
board's  adoption  of  a  "freedom-of-cholce" 
plan,  which  allows  a  pupil  to  choose  his  own 
public  school,  constitutes  adequate  compli- 
ance with  the  board's  responsibility  to 
achieve  a  system  of  determining  admission 
to  the  public  schools  on  a  nonraclal  basis. 
The  school  system  In  question  had  only  two 
schools  (each  a  combined  elementary  and 
high  school),  and  under  the  segregated  sys- 
tem Initially  established  and  malnuined.  one 
was  for  white  children  and  the  other  for 
Negro  children.  The  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Virginia 
approved  the  freedom-of-cholce  "  plan.  The 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fourth 
Circuit  afldrmed  the  District  Court's  approval 
of  the  plan,  but  remanded  the  case  on  other 
grounds.  (382  F2d  326:  382  F2d  338.) 

On  certiorari,  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  vacated  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of 
Appeals  Insofar  as  It  affirmed  the  District 
Coiu't.  In  an  opinion  by  Brennan.  J.,  ex- 
pressing the  unanimous  views  of  the  court. 
It  was  held  that  the  "freedom-of-cholce"  plan 
could  not  be  accepted  as  a  sufficient  step  to 
effectuate  the  transition  to  a  unitary  system, 
where.  In  the  period  of  operation  of  the  plan, 
not  a  single  white  child  had  chosen  to  at- 
tend the  Negro  school,  and  although  a  num-' 
ber  of  Negro  children  had  enrolled  in  the 
white  school.  85  percent  of  the  Negro  chil- 
dren In  the  system  still  attended  the  Negro 
school. 

OPINION    or   THK   court 

Mr.  Justice  Brennan  delivered  the  opinion 
of  the  Court  |391  US  431) 

The  question  for  decision  Is  whether,  under 
all  the  circumstances  here,  respondent 
School  Boej-d's  adoption  of  a  "freedom-of- 
cholce"  plan  which  allows  a  pupil  to  chooee 
1 391  US  432]  his  own  public  school  consti- 
tutes adequate  compliance  with  the  Board's 
responsibility  "to  achieve  a  system  of  deter- 
mining admlselon  to  the  public  schools  on  a 
non-racial  basis  .  .  .  ."  Brown  v  Board  of 
Education.  349  US  294.  300-301.  99  L  Ed  1083. 
1106.  75  set  753  (Brown  H). 

Petitioners  brought  this  action  In  March 
1965  seelUng  injunctive  relief  against  re- 
spondent's continued  maintenance  of  an  al- 
leged racially  segregated  school  system.  New 
Kent  County  Is  a  rural  county  In  Eastern 
Virginia.  About  one-half  of  Its  population  of 
some  4,500  are  Negroes.  There  Is  no  residen- 
tial segregation  in  the  county:  persons  of 
both  races  reside  throughout.  The  school  sys- 
tem has  only  two  schools,  the  New  Kent 
school  on  the  east  side  of  the  county  and  the 
George  W.  WatlLlns  school  on  the  west  aide. 
In  a  memorandum  filed  May  17,  1966,  the 
District  Court  found  tb&t  the  "school  system 
serves  approximately  1,300  pupils,  of  which 
740  are  Negro  and  550  are  White.  The  School 
Board  operates  one  white  combined  elemen- 
tary and  high  school  |New  Kent),  and  one 
Negro  combined  elementary  and  high  school 
(George  W.  WaULlns).  There  are  no  attend- 
ance zones.  Each  school  serves  the  entire 
county."  The  record  indicates  that  21  schocd 
buses — 11  serving  the  Watklns  school  and  10 
serving  the  New  Kent  school — travel  over- 
lapping routes  throughout  the  county  to 
transport  pupils  to  and  from  the  two  schools. 
The  segregated  system  was  Initially  estab- 
lished and  maintained  under  the  compulsion 
ol  Virginia  constitutional  and  statutcvy  pro- 
visions mandating  racial  segregation  In  pub- 
lic educaUon,  Va  Const.  Art  IX.  i  140  (1902); 
Va  Code  122-221  (1950).  These  provisions 
were  hrid  to  violate  the  Federal  Constitution 
In  Davis  ▼  County  School  Board  of  Prince 
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Edward  County,  decided  with  Brown  v  Board 
of  Education.  347  US  483.  487.  98  L  Ed  873. 
877.  74  S  Ct  686.  38  ALR2d  1180  (Brown  I). 
The  respondent  School  Board  continued  the 
segregated  operation  of  the  system  after  the 
Brown  (391  US  433)  decisions,  presumably  on 
the  authority  of  several  statutes  enacted  by 
Virginia  In  resistance  to  those  decisions. 
Some  of  these  statutes  were  held  to  be  un- 
constltuUonal  on  their  face  or  as  applied.' 
One  statute,  the  Pupil  Placement  Act,  Va 
Code  S  22-232.1  et  seq.  (1964).  not  repealed 
until  1966.  divested  local  boards  of  authority 
to  assign  children  to  particular  schools  and 
placed  that  authority  In  a  State  Pupil  Place- 
ment Board.  Under  that  Act  children  were 
each  year  automatically  reassigned  to  the 
school  previously  attended  unless  upon  their 
application  the  State  Board  assigned  them  to 
another  school;  students  seeking  enrollment 
for  the  first  time  were  also  assigned  at  the 
discretion  of  the  State  Board.  To  September. 
1964.  no  Negro  pupil  had  applied  for  admis- 
sion to  the  New  Kent  echool  under  this  stat- 
ute and'  no  white  pupil  had  applied  for 
admission  to  the  Watklns  school. 

The  School  Board  Initially  sought  dismissal 
of  this  suit  on  the  ground  that  petitioners 
had  failed  to  apply  to  the  State  Board  for 
assignment  to  New  Kent  school.  However,  on 
August  2.  1966,  five  months  after  the  suit 
was  brought,  respondent  School  Board,  In 
order  to  remain  eligible  for  federal  financial 
aid.  adopted  a  "freedom-of-cholce"  plan  for 
desegregating  the  schools.'  Under  that  plan 
1 391  US  434),  each  pupil,  except  those  enter- 
ing the  first  and  eighth  grades,  may  annually 
choose  between  the  New  Kent  and  Watklns 
schools  and  pupils  not  making  a  choice  are 
assigned  to  the  school  previously  attended; 
first  and  eighth  grade  pupils  must  affirma- 
tively choose  a  school.  After  the  plan  was 
filed  the  District  Court  denied  petitioners' 
prayer  for  an  injunction  and  granted  re- 
spondent leave  to  submit  an  amendment  to 
X  the  plan  with  respect  to  employment  and 
2  assignment  of  teachers  and  staff  on  a  racially 
**  nondiscriminatory  basis.  The  amendment  was 
duly  filed  and  on  June  28.  1966.  the  District 
Court  approved  the  "freedom-of-cholce"  plan 
as  so  amended.  The  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Fourth  Circuit,  en  banc.  382  P2d  338.'  af- 
firmed the  District  Court's  approval  of  the 
"freedom-of-choice"  provisions  of  the  plan 
but  remanded  the  case  to  the  District  Court 
for  entrj-  of  an  order  regarding  faculty  "|391 
US  435)  which  Is  much  more  specific  and 
more  comprehensive"  and  which  would  in- 
corporate In  addition  to  a  "minimal,  objec- 
tive time  table"  some  of  the  faculty  pro- 
visions of  the  degree  entered  by  the  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Fifth  Circuit  in  United  States 
V  Jefferson  County  Board  of  Education.  372 
F2d  836.  aff'd  en  banc.  380  P2d  386  (1967). 
Judges  Sobeloff  and  Winter  concurred  with 
the  remand  on  the  teacher  issue  but  other- 
wise disagreed,  expressing  the  view  "that  the 
District  Court  should  be  directed  .  .  .  also 
to  set  up  procedures  for  periodically  evaluat- 
ing the  effectiveness  of  the  (Board's)  "freedom 
of  choice'  (plan)  in  the  elimination  of  other 
features  of  a  segregated  school  system."  Bow- 
man V  County  School  Board  of  Charles  City 
County,  382  P2d  326  at  330.  We  granted  certi- 
orari. 389  US  1003.  19  L  Ed  2d  598.  88  S  Ct  565. 
The  pattern  of  separate  "white"  and  "Ne- 
gro" schools  in  the  New  Kent  County  school 
system  established  under  compulsion  of  state 
laws  Is  precisely  the  pattern  of  segregation 
to  which  Brown  I  and  Brown  II  were  partic- 
ularly addressed,  and  which  Brovim  I  declared 
unconstitutionally  denied  Negro  school  chil- 
dren equal  protection  of  the  laws.  Racial 
Identification  of  the  system's  schools  was 
complete,  extending  not  Just  to  the  com- 
position of  student  bodies  at  the  two  schools 
but  to  every  facet  of  school  operations — fac- 
ulty, staff,  transportation,  extracurricular 
activities  and  facilities.  In  short,  the  State. 
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acting  through  the  local  school  board  and 
school  officials,  organized  and  operated  a  dvial 
system,  part  "white"  and  part  "Negro." 

[  1 J  It  was  such  dual  systems  that  14  years 
ago  Brown  I  held  unconstitutional  and  a 
year  later  Brown  n  held  must  be  abolished; 
school  boards  operating  such  school  systems 
were  required  by  Brown  11  "to  effectuate  a 
transition  to  a  racially  nondiscriminatory 
Echool  system."  349  US.  at  301.  99  L  Ed  at 
1106.  It  is  of  course  true  that  for  the  time 
Immediately  after  Brown  n  the  concern  was 
with  making  an  initial  break  in  a  long- 
established  pattern  of  excluding  [391  US 
436]  Negro  children  from  schools  attended 
by  white  children.  The  principal  focus  was 
on  obtaining  for  those  Negro  children  cour- 
ageous enough  to  break  with  tradition  a 
place  in  the  "white"  schools.  See.  e.g..  Coo- 
per V  Aaron.  358  US  1.  3  L  Ed  2d  5.  78  S  Ct 
1401.  Under  Brown  n  that  immediate  goal 
was  only  the  first  step,  however.  The  tran- 
sition to  a  unitary,  non-racial  system  of  pub- 
lic education  was  and  is  the  ultimate  end 
to  be  brought  about;  It  was  because  of  the 
"complexities  arising  from  the  transition 
to  a  system  of  public  education  freed  of  ra- 
cial discrimination"  that  we  provided  for 
"all  deliberate  speed"  In  the  implementation 
of  the  principles  of  Brown  I.  349  US,  at  299- 
301.  90  L  Ed  at  1105.  1106.  Thus  we  recog- 
nized the  task  would  necessarily  involve 
solution  of  "varied  local  school  problems." 
Id.,  at  299.  99  L  Ed  at  1105.  In  referring  to 
the  "personal  interest  of  the  plaintiffs  in  ad- 
mission to  public  schools  as  soon  as  practi- 
cable on  a  nondiscriminatory  basis."  we  also 
noted  that  "(t)o  effectuate  this  interest  may 
call  for  elimination  of  a  variety  of  obstacles 
in  making  the  transition  .  .  .  ."  Id.,  at  300, 
99  L  Ed  at  1106.  Yet  we  emphasized  that  the 
constitutional  rights  of  Negro  children  re- 
quired school  officials  to  bear  the  burden 
of  establishing  that  additional  time  to  carry 
out  the  ruling  in  an  effective  manner  "is 
necessary  in  the  public  Interest  and  is  con- 
sistent with  good  faith  compliance  at  the 
earliest  practicable  date."  Ibid.  We  charged 
the  district  courts  in  their  review  of  par- 
ticular situations  to  "consider  problems  re- 
lated to  administration,  arising  from  the  phy- 
sical condition  of  the  school  plant,  the  school 
transportation  system,  personnel,  revision  of 
school  districts  and  attendance  areas  Into 
compact  units  to  achieve  a  system  of  deter- 
mining admission  to  the  public  schools  on  a 
nonraclal  basis,  and  revision  of  local  laws 
and  regulations  which  may  be  necessary  in 
solving  the  foregoing  problems.  They  will  also 
consider  the  adequacy  of  any  plans  the 
(391  US  437)  defendants  may  propose  to 
meet  these  problems  and  to  effectuate  a 
transition  to  a  racially  nondiscriminatory 
school  system."  Id.,  at  300-301.  99  L  Ed  1106. 

(2-5(  It  Is  against  this  background  that 
13  years  after  Brown  IT  commanded  the 
abolition  of  dual  systems  we  must  meas- 
ure the  effectiveness  of  respondent  School 
Board's  "freedom-of-cholce"  plan  to  achieve 
that  end.  The  School  Board  contends  that 
It  has  fully  discharged  Its  obligation  by 
adopting  a  plan  by  which  every  student, 
regardless  of  race,  may  "freely"  choose  the 
school  he  will  attend.  The  Board  attempts 
to  cast  the  issue  In  Its  broadest  form  by 
arguing  that  Its  "freedom-of-cholce''  plan 
may  be  faulted  only  by  reading  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment  as  universally  requiring 
"compulsory  Integration,"  a  reading  It  In- 
sists the  wording  of  the  Amendment  will  not 
support.  But  that  argument  ignores  the 
thrust  of  Brown  11.  In  the  light  of  the  com- 
mand of  that  case,  what  Is  Involved  here 
is  the  question  whether  the  Board  has 
achieved  the  "racially  nondiscriminatory 
school  system"  Brown  n  held  must  be  ef- 
fectuated in  order  to  remedy  the  established 
unconstitutional  deficiencies  of  its  segregated 
system.  In  the  context  of  the  state-imposed 
segregated  pattern  of  long  standing,  the  fact 
that  In  1965  the  Board  opened  the  doors  of 


the  former  "white"  school  to  Negro  children 
and  of  the  "Negro"'  school  to  white  children 
merely  begins,  not  ends,  our  inquiry  whether 
the  Board  has  taken  steps  adequate  to  abol- 
ish Its  dual,  segregated  system.  Brown  n 
was  a  call  for  the  dismantling  of  well-en- 
trenched dual  systems  tempered  by  an 
awareness  that  complex  and  multifaceted 
problems  would  arise  which  would  require 
time  and  flexibility  for  a  successful  resolu- 
tion. School  boiu'ds  such  as  the  respondent 
then  operating  state -compelled  dual  sys- 
tems were  nevertheless  clearly  charged  with 
the  affirmative  duty  to  take  whatever  steps 
might  be  necessary  to  [391  US  438]  convert 
to  a  unitary  system  in  which  racial  dis- 
crimination would  be  eliminated  root  ahd 
branch.  See  Cooper  v  Aaron,  supra,  at  7,  3 
L  Ed.  2d  at  10;  Bradley  v  School  Board,  382  US 
103.  16  L  Ed  2d  187.  86  S  Ct  224;  cf.  Watson 
V  City  of  Memphis.  373  US  526.  10  L  Ed  2d 
529.  83  S  Ct  1314.  The  constitutional  rights 
of  Negro  school  children  articulated  in  Brown 
I  permit  no  less  than  this;  and  it  was  to 
this  end  that  Brown  II  commanded  school 
boards  to  bend   their  efforts.* 

[6-8]  In  determining  whether  respondent 
School  Board  met  that  command  by  adopt- 
ing its  "freedom-of-cholce"  plan,  it  is  rele- 
vEUit  that  this  first  step  did  not  come  untU 
some  11  years  after  Brown  I  was  decided  and 
10  years  after  Brown  n  directed  the  making 
of  a  "prompt  and  reasonable  start."  This 
deliberate  perpetuation  of  the  unconstitu- 
tional dual  system  can  only  have  compounded 
the  harm  of  such  a  system.  Such  delays  are 
no  longer  tolerable,  for  "the  governing  con- 
stitutional principles  no  longer  bear  the 
imprint  of  newly  enunciated  doctrine." 
Watson  V  City  of  Memphis,  supra,  at  529, 
10  L  Ed  2d  at  633;  see  Bradley  v  School  Board, 
supra;  Rogers  v  Paul,  382  US  198,  15  L  Ed 
2d  265.  86  S  Ct  358.  Moreover,  a  plan  that 
at  this  late  date  fails  to  provide  meaningful 
assurance  of  prompt  and  effective  disestab- 
lishment of  a  dual  system  is  also  Intolerable. 
"The  time  for  mere  "deliberate  speed'  has 
run  out,"  Orlffin  v  County  School  Board,  377 
US  218,  234,  12  L  Ed  2d  256,  267,  84  S  Ct 
1226;  "the  context  in  which  we  must  In- 
terpret and  apply  this  language  [of  Brown 
II)  to  plans  for  desegregation  has  been  sig- 
nificantly altered."  (391  US  439)  Goss  v 
Board  of  Education,  373  US  683,  689,  10  L 
Ed  2d  632.  636.  83  S  Ct  1405.  See  Calhoun  v 
Latimer,  377  US  263,  12  L  Ed  2d  288.  84  S 
Ct.  1235.  The  burden  on  a  school  board  today 
is  to  cc«ne  forward  with  a  plan  that  promises 
realistically  to  work  novi. 

(9-13)  The  obligation  of  the  district  courts, 
as  it  always  has  been,  is  to  assess  the  effec- 
tiveness of  a  proposed  plan  In  achieving  de- 
segregation. There  Is  no  universal  answer 
to  complex  problems  of  desegregation;  there 
Is  obviously  no  one  plan  that  will  do  the 
Job  In  every  case.  The  matter  must  be  assessed 
In  light  of  the  clrcvimstances  present  and 
the  options  available  in  each  instance.  It 
is  Incumbent  upon  the  school  board  to 
establish  that  its  proposed  plan  promises 
meaningful  and  Immediate  progress  toward 
disestablishing  state-imposed  segregation. 
It  is  Incumbent  upon  the  district  coiu't  to 
weigh  that  claim  in  light  of  the  facts  at 
hand  and  in  light  of  any  alternatives  which 
may  be  shown  as  feasible  and  more  promis- 
ing In  their  effectiveness.  Where  the  court 
finds  the  board  to  be  acting  in  good  faith 
and  the  proposed  plan  to  have  real  prospects 
for  dismantling  the  state-Imposed  dual  sys- 
tem "at  the  earliest  practicable  date,"  then 
the  plan  may  be  said  to  provide  effective 
relief.  Of  course,  the  availability  to  the  board 
of  other  more  promising  courses  of  action 
may  indicate  a  lack  of  good  faith;  and  at  the 
least  it  places  a  heavy  burden  upon  the 
board  to  explain  its  preference  for  an  ap- 
parently less  effective  method.  Moreover, 
whatever  plan  Is  adopted  wUl  require  evalua- 
tion In  practice,  and  the  court  should  retain 
Jurisdiction  untU  It  Is  clear  that  state-lm- 
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posed  segregation  has  been  completely  re- 
moved. See  Raney  v  Board  of  Education.  391 
US  at  449.  20  L  Ed  3d  at  732. 


the  ground  of  race,  color,  or  national  origin, 
be  excluded  from  participation  In.  be  denied 
the  benefits  of.  or  be  subjected  to  dlscrlmina- 


"(e)  Improvements  in  facilities  and  equip- 
ment .  .  .  have  been  InsUtuted  in  all-Negro 
schools  In  some  school  districts  In  a  manner 
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;pproVed~constructlon  plans  for  the  Howard     District  Court  with  the  following  Instruc- 

»nd  Toulminville  schooU  respectively.  T'-Thls    case    abaU    receive    the    highest 

We  consolidated  and  expedited  these  ap-        J-  T**"    ****    "*"    receive    i^e    *"»« 

priority. 


move  boundary  lines  and  change  feeder  pat- 
terns which  tend  to  preserve  segregaUon." 

This  Is  the  law  of  the  case  and  is  consist- 
ent with  recent  decisions  of  the  Fifth  Cir- 
cuit. United  States  v.  Greenwood  Midilclpal 
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poaed  8egT«gmtlon  h»s  b«en  completely  re- 
moved. See  R&nev  v  Board  of  Education,  391 
US  at  449.  20  L  Ed  ad  at  732. 

1 14.  IS  I  We  do  not  bold  that  "freedom  of 
choice"  can  have  no  place  In  such  a  plan. 
We  do  not  hold  that  a  "freedom-of-cholce" 
plajQ  might  of  itself  be  unconstitutional,  al- 
tho«igh  that  argument  haa  been  urged  upon 
ua.  Rather,  [391  US.  440)  all  we  decide  today 
Is  that  In  desegregating  a  dual  system  a  plan 
utilizing  "freedom  of  choice"  Is  not  an  end 
In  Itself.  As  Judge  Sobeloff  has  put  It. 

"  'Freedom  of  choice'  Is  not  a  sacred  talis- 
man: It  Is  only  a  means  to  a  constitutionally 
required  end — the  abolition  of  the  system 
of  segregation  and  Its  effects.  If  the  means 
prove  effective.  It  Is  acceptable,  but  If  it  falls 
to  undo  segregation,  other  means  must  be 
used  to  achieve  this  end.  The  school  offlclals 
have  the  continuing  duty  to  take  whatever 
actloin  may  be  necessary  to  create  a  'unitary, 
non-racial  system.' "  Bowman  v.  County 
School  Board,  382  P2d  326.  333  (CA  4th  Clr 
1967)  (concurring  opinion).  Accord.  Kemp  v. 
Beasley.  389  P3d  178  (CASth  Or  1968) :  United 
States  v.  Jefferson  County  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, supra.  Although  the  general  experi- 
ence under  "freedom  of  choice"  to  date  has 
been  such  as  to  Indicate  Its  ineffectiveness  as 
a  tool  of  desegregation,'  there  may  well  be 
Instances  in  which  It  can  serve  as  an  effec- 
tive device.  Where  It  offers  real  promise  of 
aiding  a  desegregation  [391  U.S.  441 1  program 
to  effectuate  conversion  of  a  state-imposed 
dual  system  to  a  unitary,  nonraclal  system 
there  might  be  no  objection  to  allowing  such 
a  device  to  prove  Itself  in  operation.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  there  are  reasonably  available 
other  ways,  such  for  Illustration  as  zoning, 
promising  speedier  and  more  <ffectlve  con- 
version to  a  unitary,  nonraclal  school  sys- 
tem, "freedom  of  choice"  must  be  held  un- 
acceptable. 

[16,  17 1  The  New  Kent  School  Board's 
"freedom-of -choice"  plan  cannot  be  accepted 
as  a  sufficient  step  to  "effectuate  a  transition" 
to  a  unitary  system.  In  three  years  of  oper- 
ation not  a  single  white  child  has  chosen  to 
attend  Watklns  school  and  although  115 
Negro  children  enrolled  In  New  Kent  school 
in  1967  (up  from  35  In  1965  and  111  In  1966) 
85<:^  of  the  Negro  children  In  the  system  still 
attend  the  all-Negro  Watklns  school.  In  other 
words,  the  school  system  remains  a  dual  sys- 
tem. Rather  than  further  the  dismantling 
of  the  dual  system,  the  plan  bos  operated 
simply  to  burden  children  and  their  parents 
[391  U.S  442]  with  a  responsibility  which 
Brown  II  placed  squarely  on  the  School 
Board.  The  Board  must  be  required  to  for- 
mulate a  new  plan  and.  in  light  of  other 
courses  which  appear  open  to  the  Board,  such 
as  zoning.*  fashion  steps  which  promise  re- 
alistically to  convert  promptly  to  a  system 
without  a  "white"  school  and  a  "Negro" 
school,  but  Just  schools. 

The  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  Is 
vacated  Insofar  as  it  affirmed  the  District 
Court  and  the  case  Is  remanded  to  the  Dis- 
trict Ccmrt  for  further  proceedings  consistent 
with  this  opinion. 

FOOTNOTXS 

<  E.g..  Orlffln  T  County  School  Board  of 
Prince  Edward  County,  377  US  218,  12  L  Ed 
2d  256,  84  S  Ct  1326:  Oreen  v  School  Board  of 
City  of  Roanoke,  304  P2d  118  (CA  4th  Clr 
1963) :  Adklns  v  School  Board  of  City  of  New- 
port News.  148  P  Supp  430  (DC  ED  Va.), 
aff'd.  246  P3d  325  (CA  4th  Clr  1957);  James 
V  Almond.  170  P  Supp  331  (DC  ED  Va  1959) : 
Harrison  v  D*y,  200  V»  439,  106  SE3d  636 
(19M). 

'  Congress,  concerned  with  the  lack  of  prog- 
ress In  school  desegregation,  included  pro- 
visions In  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  to  deal 
with  the  problem  through  various  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Oovemment.  78  Stat  346,  353, 
366,  43  use  li  2000c  et  s«q..  3000d  et  seq., 
3000h-3.  In  Title  VI  Congress  declared  that 

"No  person  In  the  Cnltsd  Stotes  shall,  on 


the  ground  of  race,  color,  or  national  origin, 
be  excluded  from  participation  in.  be  denied 
the  benefits  of,  or  be  subjected  to  discrimina- 
tion under  any  program  or  activity  receiving 
Federal  financial  assistance, "  43  USC  I  SOOOd. 
The  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  issued  regulations  covering  racial  dis- 
crimination in  federally  aided  school  systems, 
as  directed  by  43  USC  i3000d-l,  and  In  a 
statement  of  policies,  or  "guidelines,"  the 
Department's  Office  of  Education  established 
standards  according  to  which  school  systems 
In  the  process  of  desegregation  can  remain 
qualified  for  federal  funds.  45  CFR  {{80.1- 
80.13,,  181.1-181.76  (1967).  "Freedom-of- 
cholce"  plans  are  among  those  considered  ac- 
ceptable, so  long  as  in  operation  such  a  plan 
proves  effective.  45  CFR  {  181.54.  The  regula- 
tions provide  that  a  school  system  "subject  to 
a  final  order  of  a  court  of  the  United  States 
for  the  desegregation  of  such  school  .  .  .  sys- 
tem" with  which  the  system  agrees  to  com- 
ply Is  deemed  to  be  In  compliance  with  the 
statute  and  regulations.  45  CFR  {  80  4(c) .  See 
also  45  CFR  9  1816.  See  generally  Dunn,  Title 
VI,  the  Guidelines  and  School  Desegregation 
in  the  South.  53  Va  L  Rev  43  (1967):  Note. 
55  Geo  LJ  335  (1966);  Comment.  77  Tale  LJ 
331   (1967). 

•This  case  was  decided  per  curiam  on  the 
basis  of  the  opinion  of  Bowman  v  County 
School  Board  of  Charles  City  County,  383 
F2d  326,  decided  the  same  day.  Certiorari  has 
not  been  sought  for  the  Bowman  case  Itself. 

[5 1  '"We  bear  in  mind  that  the  court  has 
not  merely  the  power  but  the  duty  to  render 
a  decree  which  will  so  far  as  possible  elimi- 
nate the  discriminatory  effects  of  the  past  as 
well  as  bar  like  discrimination  In  the  future." 
Louisiana  v  United  States.  380  US  145.  154. 
13  L  Ed  2d  709.  715.  85  S  Ct  817.  Compare  the 
remedies  discussed  in,  e.g.,  NLRB  v  Newport 
News  Shipbuilding  ti  Dry  Dock  Co..  308  US 
241.  84  L  Ed  219.  60  S  Ct  203:  United  States  v 
Crescent  Amusement  Co  .  323  US  173.  89  L 
Ed  160.  65  S  Ct  254:  Standard  Oil  Co  v  United 
States.  221  US  1.  55  L  Ed  619  31  S  Ct  502,  34 
LRA  NS  834.  See  also  Griffin  v  County  School 
Board.  377  US  218.  333-334.  12  L  Ed  2d  256, 
265-267.  84  set  1226 

-The  views  of  the  United  States  Conunls- 
slon  on  Civil  Rights,  which  we  neither  adopt 
nor  refuse  to  adopt,  are  as  follows: 

"Freedom  of  choice  plans,  which  hsve  tend- 
ed to  perpetuate  racially  identifiable  schools 
in  the  Southern  and  border  States,  require 
affirmative  action  by  bqth  Negro  and  white 
parents  and  pupils  before  such  disestablish- 
ment can  be  achieved.  There  are  a  number 
of  factors  which  have  prevented  such  affirma- 
tive action  by  substantial  numbers  of  parents 
and  pupils  of  both  races: 

"(a)  Fear  of  retaliation  and  hostility  from 
the  white  community  continue  to  deter  many 
Negro  families  from  choosing  formerly  all- 
white  schools: 

"(b)  During  the  past  school  year  [1966- 
1967 1,  as  in  the  previous  year,  in  some  areas 
of  the  South,  Negro  families  with  children 
attending  previously  all-white  schools  under 
free  choice  plans  were  targets  of  violence, 
threats  of  violence  and  economic  reprisal  by 
white  persons  and  Negro  children  were  sub- 
jected to  harassment  by  white  classmates 
notwithstanding  conscientious  efforts  by 
many  teachers  and  principals  to  prevent  such 
misconduct: 

"(c)  During  the  past  school  year.  In  some 
aresB  of  the  South  public  officials  improperly 
ffafiuenced  Negro  families  to  keep  their  chil- 
dren in  Negro  schools  and  excluded  Negro 
children  attending  formerly  all-white  schools 
from  official  functions: 

"(d)  Poverty  deters  many  Negro  families 
In  the  South  from  choosing  formerly  all- 
white  schools.  Some  Negro  parents  are  em- 
barrassed to  permit  their  children  to  attend 
such  schools  without  suitable  clothing.  In 
some  districts  special  fees  are  assessed  for 
courses  which  are  available  only  in  the  white 
schools: 


"(e)  Improvements  in  facilities  and  equip- 
ment .  .  .  have  been  instituted  in  all-Negro 
schools  in  some  school  districts  in  a  manner 
that  tends  to  discourage  Negroes  from  select- 
ing white  schools."  Southern  School  De- 
segregation, 1966-1967,  at  88  (1967).  See  id., 
at  45-69:  Survey  of  School  Desegregation  in 
the  Southern  and  Border  States  1965-1966. 
at  30-44,  51-52  (U.S.  Comm'n  on  Civil 
Rights  1966). 

*"In  view  of  the  situation  found  In  New 
Kent  County,  where  there  is  no  residential 
segregation,  the  elimination  of  the  dual 
school  system  and  the  establishment  of  a 
'unitary,  non-racial  system'  could  be  readily 
achieved  with  a  minimum  of  administrative 
difficulty  by  means  of  geographic  zoning — 
simply  by  assigning  students  living  in  the 
eastern  half  of  the  county  to  the  New  Kent 
School  and  those  living  In  the  western  half  of 
the  county  to  the  Watklns  School.  Although 
a  geographical  formula  is  not  universally  ap- 
propriate, it  is  evident  that  here  the  Board, 
by  separately  busing  Negro  children  across 
the  entire  county  to  the  'Negro'  school,  and 
the  white  children  to  the  'white'  school.  Is 
deliberately  maintaining  a  segregated  system 
which  would  vanish  with  non-racial  geo- 
graphic zoning.  The  conditions  in  this  county 
present  a  classical  case  for  this  expedient." 
Bowman  v.  County  School  Board,  supra,  n  3, 
at  332  (concurring  opinion). 

Petitioners  have  also  suggested  that  the 
Board  could  consolidate  the  two  schools,  one 
site  (e.g.,  Watklns)  serving  grades  1-7  and 
the  other  (e.g..  New  Kent)  serving  grades 
8-13,  this  being  the  grade  division  respond- 
ent makes  between  elementary  and  second- 
ary levels.  Petitioners  contend  this  would  re- 
sult In  a  more  efficient  system  by  eliminating 
costly  duplication  In  this  relatively  small  dis- 
trict while  at  the  same  time  achieving  imme- 
diate dismantling  of  the  dual  system. 

[  17)  These  are  two  suggestions  the  District 
Court  should  take  into  account  upon  remand, 
along  with  any  other  proposed  alternatives 
and  In  light  of  considerations  respecting 
other  aspects  of  the  school  system  such  as 
the  matter  of  faculty  and  staff  desegregation 
remanded  to  the  court  by  the  Court  of 
Appeals. 

Buu>tx  Mae  Davis  et  al..  AppELLArrrs-Caoss 
KewLLXxa.  UNrrxD  States  of  Amexican  rr 
AL.,  AppKLLA^rrs-Caoss  Appellees,  v.  Boakd 
or  School  Commissioners  op  Mobilx 
Cot7NTT  rr  AL.,  Appellees-Cboss  Appel- 
lants 

(Nos.  26886.  27491,  27260,  United  States  Court 
of  Appeals.  Fifth  Circuit,  June  3,  1969; 
Rehearing  Denied  June  30,  1969) 

School  desegregation  cases.  On  remand.  5 
Clr.,  393  F.3d  690,  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  Alabama, 
Daniel  Holcombe  Thomas,  J.,  entered  order 
formulating  attendance  zone  lines  and  ap- 
proved school  construction  plans  and  appeals 
were  taken.  The  Court  of  Appeals  held  that 
where  only  about  6%  of  rural  Negro  school 
population  in  county  chose  to  attend  tradi- 
tionally white  schools  and  no  white  children 
had  chosen  to  attend  traditionally  Negro 
schools,  freedom  of  choice  plan  for  rural 
schools  was  an  Impermissible  desegregation 
plan. 

Reversed  and  remanded  with  directions. 

Before  John  R.  Brown,  Chief  Judge,  Dyer, 
Circuit  Judge,  and  Hunter,  District  Judge. 

Per  Curiam : 

In  No.  36,886  the  DUtrlct  Court  on  July  29, 
1968,  entered  an  order  formulating  attend- 
ance zone  lines  for  grades  1-8  in  the  city 
portion  of  the  Mobile  School  System,  adopted 
freedom  of  choice  in  the  high  school  system, 
permitted  transfer  from  a  school  into  which 
a  student  was  zoned  If  the  student  was  In 
a  racial  minority  of  less  than  five  percent, 
and  continued  a  freedom  of  choice  plan  In 
the  rural  areas. 

In  Nos.  37,360  and  37.491  the  District  Court 
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on  December  30,  1968,  and  March  14.  1969. 
approved  construction  plans  for  the  Howard 
and  Toulmlnvllle  schools  respectively. 

We  consolidated  and  expedited  these  ap- 
peals for  oral  argument. 

It  Is  apparent  that  the  District  Court  re- 
lied wholly  upon  and  gave  literal  interpreta- 
tion to  the  directive  in  our  decUion  of 
March  12,  1968,  6  Clr.,  393  F.2d  690,  that  new 
attendance  zones  be  drawn  on  a  non-racial 
basis  and  Ignored  the  unequivocal  directive 
to  make  a  conscious  effort  in  locating  attend- 
ance zones  to  desegregate  and  eliminate  past 
segregation.  The  record  shows  and  the  statis- 
tics prove  that  the  attendance  Bones  formu- 
lated by  the  District  Court  are  constitu- 
tionally insufficient  and  unacceptable,  and 
such  zones  must  be  redrawn. 

In  approving  a  freedom  of  choice  plan  for 
high  school  students  the  District  Court 
failed  to  follow  the  mandate  in  our  opinion 
that  no  distinction  was  to  be  drawn  between 
elementary  and  high  school  students  with 
respect  to  attendance  zones,  and  that  the 
same  principles  were  to  govern  the  assign- 
ment of  students  to  secondary  as  to  primary 
schools. 

(l)  A  provision  permitting  transfers  from 
racial  majority  to  racial  minority  schools  is 
enUtrely  proper  and  should  be  included  In 
apian. 

(21  The  converse,  transfers  from  racial 
minority  to  racial  majority  schools,  per- 
mitted by  the  District  Court,  even  when  re- 
stricted to  those  Instances  when  the  racial 
minority  is  S'^r  or  less,  is  erroneous.  This  is 
tantamount  to  an  authorization  to  white 
students  to  resegregate  and  is  impermissible 
as  a  means  for  the  perpetration  of  segregB- 
tlon  Monroe  v.  Board  of  Commissioners,  1968, 
391  U  S  450,  88  S.Ct.  1700,  20  L.Ed.2d  733; 
Goes  V.  Board  of  EducaUon.  1963,  373  U.S. 
683,  83  S.Ct.  1405,  10  L.Ed.2d  632. 

1 3)  The  freedom  of  choice  plan  for  the 
rural  schools  approved  by  the  DUtrlct  Court 
has  singularly  failed.  Only  about  6%  of  the 
rural  Negro  school  population  In  Mobile 
County  chose  to  attend  traditionally  white 
schools  and  no  white  children  chose  to  at- 
tend traditionally  Negro  schools.  Green  v. 
County  School  Board,  '1968,  391  U.S.  430,  88 
S.Ct.  1689,  20  L.Ed  2d  716,  makes  It  clear  that 
freedom  of  choice  was  an  Impermissible  de- 
segregation plan  here. 

[4]  With  respect  to  the  construction   of 
new  facilities  in  the  Howard  and  Toulmln- 
vllle sites,  whether  these  schools  should  be 
built  as  presently  proposed,  abandoned,   or 
the  location  changed  will  largely  depend  on 
what  the  student  demands  will  be  after  new 
attendance  zones  are  established  to  eliminate 
past  segregation.  Until  new  attendance  zones 
are  formulated  in  accordance  with  this  order, 
the  order  of  this  court  enjoining  the  con- 
struction of  the  Howard  school  and  the  Toul- 
mlnvllle project  will  be  continued  in  effect. 
Actually,  the  formulation  of  appropriate 
decrees  in  the  cases  before  the  Court  present 
few,  if  any,  justiciable  Issues  of  constitu- 
tional Import.  Such  issues  have  been  largely 
resolved.  The  difficulties  involved  in  develop- 
ing a  proper  decree  concern  basically  prac- 
tical operational  questions  and  matters  of 
educational  administration.  H.E.W..  with  Its 
staff   of   trained   educational   experts   "with 
their  day  to  day  experience  with  thousands 
of  school  systems".  Is  far  better  qualified  to 
deal  with  such  operational  and  administra- 
tive problems  than  the  Courts  presided  over 
by  Judges,  who,  as  one  Cotu-t  has  phrased  it, 
"do  not  have  sufficient  competence — they  are 
not  educators  or  school  administrators — ^to 
know  the  right  questions,  much  less  the  right 
answers."  United  States  v.  Jefferson  County 
Board  of  Education,  6th  Clr.  1966.  372  P.2d 
836,855:   •   •   •.  I 

Whittenberg  v.  Greenville  County /School 
District,   etc.    (D.S.C.   BCarch   31.   1909).   208 
FjSupp.  784.  789.  790. 
The  orders  of  the  District  Court  aie  re- 


versed and  the  cases  are  remanded  to  the 
District  Court  with  the  following  instruc- 
tions: ' 

1.  This  case  shall  receive  the  highest 
priority. 

2.  The  District  Court  shall  forthwith  re- 
quest the  Office  of  EducaUon  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  HeaUh,  Education, 
and  Welfare  to  collaborate  with  the  Board 
of  School  Commissioners  of  Mobile  County 
in  the  preparation  of  a  plan  to  fully  and 
affirmatively  desegregate  all  public  schools 
In  Mobile  County,  urban  and  rural,  together 
with  comprehensive  recommendaUons  for 
locating  and  designing  new  schools,  and  ex- 
panding and  consoUdatlng  existing  schools 
to  assist  in  era4icatlng  past  discrimination 
and  effecting  desegregation.  The  District 
Court  shall  further  require  the  School  Board 
to  make  available  to  the  Office  of  Education 
or  its  designees  alU  requested  information 
relaUng  to  the  operation  of  the  school  dis- 
trict. 

3.  Proceed  according  to  an  expedited  time 
schedule  for  the  submission,  review  and 
approval  of  the  plan,  as  follows: 

(a)  The  board  shall  vrtthln  30  days  of  this 
order  develop,  in  conjunction  with  the  ex- 
perts of  the  Office  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  an  acceptable  plan  of  operation, 
conformable  to  the  constitutional  rights  erf 
the  Negro  students  as  we  have  delineated  In 
this  opinion. 

(b)  If  such  plan  is  agreed  upon  by  the 
school  board  and  the  Office  of  Education 
within  the  time  fixed,  the  Court  will  approve 
such  plan,  unless  the  plaintiffs  within  ten 
days  make  proper  showing  that  the  plan  does 
not  meet  constitutional  standards. 

(c)  If  no  such  agreed  plan  Is  developed 
within  30  days,  the  Office  of  Education  Is 
requested  to  submit  within  10  days  its  rec- 
ommendaUon  of  a  plan  for  the  school  dis- 
trict. 

(d)  The  parties  shall  have  ten  days  from 
the  date  a  plan  Is  filed  with  the  District's 
Cotxrt  to  file  objections  or  suggested  amend- 
ments thereto. 

(e)  For  plans  as  to  which  objections  are 
made  or  amendments  suggested,  or  which  In 
any  event  the  District  Court  will  not  ap- 
prove without  hearing,  the  District  Court 
shall  commence  hettflngs  beginning  no  later 
than  ten  days  after  the  time  for  filing  objec- 
tions has  expired. 

(f )  A  new  plan  tar  the  district  effective  for 
the  beginning  of  the  1969-70  school  term 
shaU  be  completed  and  approved  by  the  Dis- 
trict Court  no  later  than  August  1,  1969. 

(g)  The  recommendations  as  to  new  con- 
struction shall  be  submitted  to  the  District 
Court  within  120  days  of  this  order. 

Because  of  the  urgency  of  formulating  and 
approving  plans  to  be  effective  for  the  1969- 
70  school  term  it  is  ordered  as  follows:  The 
mandate  of  this  court  shall  Issue  immediately 
and  will  not  be  stayed  pending  petitions  for 
rehearing  or  certiorari.  This  court  will  not 
extend  the  time  for  flUng  petttlons  for  re- 
hearing or  briefs  In  support  of  or  in  opposi- 
tion thereto.  Any  appeals  from  orders  or  de- 
crees of  the  District  Court  on  remand  shall 
be  expedited.  The  record  on  appeal  shall  be 
lodged  with  this  court  and  appellants'  brief 
filed,  all  within  ten  days  of  the  date  of  the 
order  or  decree  of  the  district  court  from 
which  the  appeal  is  taken.  Appellee's  brief 
^all  be  due  ten  days  thereafter.  The  court 
will  determine  the  time  and  place  for  oral 
argument  If  allowed. 

Reversed  and  remanded  with  directions. 

Hunter,  District  Judge  (concurring) : 

In  my  judgment  "nonraclal  zoning"  coupled 
with  a  majority  to  minority  transfer  pro- 
vision would  best  serve  the  Interests  of  aU 
the  school  children  in  metropolitan  Mobile. 
However,  this  court  in  its  opinion  of  March 
12,  1968.  added  a  caveat  to  its  instructions 
th«t  attendance  zones  be  based  on  objective 
criteria  (393  F.  3d  at  694) : 

"•  •  •  conscious  effort  should  be  made  to 


move  boundary  linee  and  change  feeder  pat- 
terns which  tend  to  preserve  segregaUon." 

This  Is  the  law  of  the  case  and  is  consist- 
ent with  recent  decisions  of  the  Fift^  Cir- 
cuit. United  States  v.  Greenwood  Mithlcipal 
Separate  District,  406  F.  2d  1086  (6  Clr.  Feb. 
1969). 

Students  In  the  rural  portion  of  the  sys- 
tem have  been  assigned  to  schools  on  the 
basis  of  freedom  of  choice.  In  29  consolidated 
cases  involving  factual  settings  very  familiar, 
I  have  held  that  Jefferson-type  freedom  of 
choice  in  Louisiana  School  Districts  "had 
real  prospects  of  dismantling  the  dual  system 
at  the  earliest  practicable  date"  and  that 
this  was  the  best  method  available  to  do  the 
Job.  Conley  v.  Lake  Charles  Sch.  Bd.,  W.Dia. 

1968.  293  P.Supp.  84.  These  cases  have  been 
reversed.  Hall  et  al.  v.  St.  Helena  Parish 
School  Board.  Nos.  26450  and  27303,  May  28, 

1969.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Hall,  supra, 
requires  a  holding  here  that  as  now  con- 
stituted, administered  and  operating  In  the 
Mobile  Public  School  System,  freedom  of 
choice  Is  not  effectual. 

On  petition  for  rehearing. 

Per  curiam: 

It  is  ordered  that  the  petition  for  re- 
hearing filed  m  the  above  entitled  and  num- 
bered cause  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  denied, 
and  the  motion  of  appellees  for  a  stay  of 
execution  and  enforcement  of  the  Judgment 
Is  denied. 

Hunter,  District  Judge: 

Under  the  total  circumstances  X  would 
grant  the  petition  for  rehearing. 

Untteb     States     of     America,     bt     Johk 

MrrCHELL,    ATTORNET    GENERAL,    PLAINTIPF- 

Appellant,     Dantta     Hampton,     bt     Heb 

MOTHER   AND   NEXT   FRIEND,   YVONNE   HAMP- 
TON     ET     AL.,     PLAINTDTS-INTERVENORS-AP- 

peliIants,   v.   Choctaw  County   Board   or 
EDUCATION  rr  al.,  Defendant-Appellees 
(No    27297,  United  States  Court  of  Appeals. 
Fifth  Circuit ,  June  26, 1969 ) 

School  desegregation  case.  The  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  Southern  Dis- 
trict of  Alabama,  Virgil  Plttman,  J^  denied 
motions  for  supplemental  relief,  and  appeal 
was  taken,  fhe  Court  of  Appeals,  Wisdom, 
Circuit  Judge,  held  that  where  f reedoin  of 
choice  plan  for  desegregating  schools  had 
not  worked  and  as  proposed  had  little  chance 
of  working,  school  board  would  be  required 
to  submit  a  new  desegregation  plan  based 
on  zoning  and  pairing  of  schools. 

Reversed  and  remanded  with  directions. 

See  also  5  Clr..  417  P.2d  845. 

Wisdom,  Circuit  Judge: 

This  school  desegregation  case  is  one  of  a 
number  of  recent  cases  >  raising  the  ques- 
tion whether  school  boards  should  resort  to 
zoning  and  pairing  of  schools  rather  th^ 
adhere  to  freedom  of  choice  as  prescribed  In 

Jefferson*  ^  ^  . 

Some  day  In  the  not-far-dlstant  future 
this  court  should  be  ajsle  to  say  to  a  school 
board  "You  have  met  the  standards  Um)llclt 
in  the  Constitution  and  explicit  In  our  Ju- 
dicial mandates;  go  about  your  business  cl 
educating  children".  In  Jefferson  we  hoped 
to  accelerate  that  day  by  establishing  spe- 
cific but  not  necessarily  inflexible  standards 
that  everyone  could  understand.  We  based 
the  model  decree  on  three  principles: 

(1)  School  boards  "have  the  affirmative 
duty  under  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to 
bring  about  an  Integrated,  unitary  school 
system  In  which  there  are  no  Negro  schools 
and   no   white   schools— Just   school".' 

(2)  The  dual  system  must  be  liquidated 
"lock  stock,  and  barrel"— students,  teachers, 
staff,'  facvatles.  transportaUon,  and  school 
activities.* 

(3)  The  test  is  an  objective  one:  "The  only 
school  desegregation  plan  that  meets  con- 
stitutional standards  Is  one  that  works"; 
freedom  of  choice  "Is  a  means  to  an  end"* 
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that  must  yield  to  other  means,  unless  the 
end  is  attained.^ 

[1,  3 1  Jefferson  rested  on  the  assumption 
that  school  boards  would  realize  that  their 
duty  to  take  affirmative  action  to  dismantle 


Supreme  Court  decided  Broton  I,  the  United 
States  filed  this  action  to  desegregate  the 
Choctaw  County  public  schools.  September 
15,  1967,  the  dUtrict  court  entered  the  Jef- 
ferson decree 


April  U,  1970 


Court  In  Green  stated  the  rule  that  applies 
today  (391  U.S.  at  439.  88  S.  Ct.  at  1694) : 
"The  burden  on  a  school  board  today  is 
to  come  fortcard  tcith  a  plan  that  prom- 
ises reaUsticallii  to  uork.  and  t>romi.«»»«  rfnl. 
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(b)  If  such  plan  is  agreed  upon  by  the 
school  board  and  the  Office  of  Education 
within  th5  time  fixed,  the  Court  will  approve 


objected  to  some  of  the  questions  and  In- 
structed the  witnesses  not  to  answer. 
The  record  Is  not  clear  as  to  what  tran- 


problem  of  the  all-Negro  school  by  requiring 
school  boards  to  close  certain  schools,  to  con- 
solidate and  pair  schools,  and  to  assign  a  cer- 
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April  U,  1970 


that  must  yield  to  other  means,  unless  the 
end  Is  attained.' 

|1.  31  Jefferson  rested  on  the  assumption 
that  school  boards  would  realize  that  their 
duty  to  take  affirmative  action  to  dismantle 
the  dual  system  is  not  discharged  simply  by 
opening  the  doors  of  white  schools  to  Negro 
applicants.  The  board's  duty  Is  not  dis- 
charged until  all-Negro  schools  In  the  sys- 
tem are  done  away  with  and  faculties  are  so 
Integrated  "that  the  pattern  of  teacher  as- 
signment to  any  particular  school  |ls|  not 
identifiable  as  tailored  for  a  heavy  concen- 
tration of  either  Negro  or  white  pupils  In  the 
schools." »  Every  Judge  In  this  circuit  knows 
that  the  school  administrators,  almost  with- 
out exception,  have  shown  good  faith  and 
diligence  In  permitting  free  transfers.  For 
that  reason  In  many  school  systems  there 
has  been  substantial  desegregation  of  white 
schools.  But  every  Judge  In  this  circuit  also 
knows  that  there  has  been  no  progress  In 
any  school  district  toward  desegregation  of 
Negro  schools."  The  happy  day  when  courts 
retire  from  the  business  of  scrutinizing 
schools  Is  wholly  dependent  on  school 
boards"  facing  up  to  the  necessity  of  doing 
away  with  all-Negro  schools  and  effectively 
Integrating  faculties.  That  Is  true,  no  matter 
whether  school  boards  use  freedom  of  choice, 
zoning,  or  a  combination  of  the  two  plans. 
Meantime.  Lf  freedom  of  choice,  now  s& 
stoutly  defended  by  school  boards.  Is  not 
successful,  alternatives  must  be  adopted 
that  give  promise  of  working  now. 

Oreen  v.  County  Board  of  New  Kent 
County.  Virginia.  1968.  391  U.S.  430.  441,  442, 
88  S  Ct.  1689.  1696,  20  L.Ed.  2d  716.  supplies 
content  to  the  concept  of  "workability"".'* 

First,  the  Court  noted  that  the  existence 
of  an  all-Negro  school  Is.  as  a  matter  of  law, 
evidence  of  the  failure  of  the  desegregation 
plan.  Second,  statistics  Indicating  that  85 
per  cent  of  the  Negro  children  still  attend 
the  all- Negro  school  show  that  "the  school 
system  remains  a  dual  system.""  "Third.  In 
determining  whether  the  Bocu'd  met  the 
"commands""  In  Broim,^'  "It  Is  relevant  that 
the  first  step  did  not  come  until  some  11 
years  after  Brown  t  and  10  years  after  Brown 
tl  directed  the  making  of  a  'prompt  and 
reasonable  start' ".  Fourth,  the  Court  em- 
phasized that  the  burden  of  dismantling 
the  dual  system  was  on  the  school  boards, 
not  the  school  children  and  their  parents. 
When  a  plan  is  not  working,  the  Board  "'must 
be  required  to  formulate  a  new  plan".  Fi- 
nally, the  Court  made  two  specific  sugges- 
tions: zoning  (Where  there  Is  no  residential 
segregation)  and  pairing  or  consolidation 
of  schools.  "These  are  two  suggestions  the 
District  Court  should  take  Into  account  on 
remand,  along  with  any  other  proposed  al- 
ternatives and  In  light  of  considerations 
respecting  other  aspecu  of  the  school  sys- 
tem such  as  the  matter  of  faculty  and  staff 
desegregation  remanded  to  the  Court  by  the 
Court  of  Appeals." 

Shortly  after  Green  was  decided,  this  Court 
reviewed  freedom  of  choice  plans  In  use  In 
over  thirty  school  systems.  Adams  v.  Math- 
ews. 5  Clr.  1968.  403  FJd  181.  We  Inter- 
preted Green  as  holding  that: 

"If  In  a  school  district  there  are  still  all- 
Negro  schools  or  only  a  small  fraction  of 
Negroes  enrolled  In  white  schools,  or  no  sub- 
stantial Integration  of  faculties  and  school 
activities  then,  as  a  matter  of  law,  the  ex- 
isting plan  falls  to  meet  constitutional 
standards  as  established  In  Green."  403  F.ad 
at  188. 

I 

Choctaw  County  1^  a  small  rural  county  in 
Alabama.  SUghUy  more  than  half  of  the 
traditionally  white,  three  traditionally  Ne- 
groes. Five  of  its  eight  public  schools  are 
traditionally  white,  three  tradlUotxaUy  Negro. 

On  August  30,  1966.  twelve  years  after  the 

FootootM  at  end  of  arttele. 


Supreme  Court  decided  Brown  I,  the  United 
States  filed  this  action  to  desegregate  the 
Choctaw  County  public  schools,  September 
15,  1967,  the  district  court  entered  the  Jef- 
feraon  decree. 

Not  long  after  the  Supreme  Court  decided 
Green,  the  United  States  and  the  Interven- 
ers" filed  motions  for  supplemental  relief 
based  on  Green.  These  motions  alleged  that 
zoning  and  pairing  of  schools  would  be  more 
likely  to  achieve  a  unitary  system  than  a 
freedom  of  choice  plan,  and  requested  the 
court  to  order  the  School  Board  to  submit  a 
new  plan  consistent  with  Green.  At  the  hear- 
ing on  July  23.  1968,  the  Superintendent  of 
Schools  for  Choctaw  County  testified  that 
Negroes  and  whites  reside  In  all  areas  of  the 
county;  that  Negroes  were  bussed  past  white 
schools  and  whites  bussed  past  Negro  schools. 

In  Its  opinion  order  of  September  3.  1968. 
the  district  court  found  that  In  the  school 
year  1967-68  thirteen  Negroes  attended  white 
schools;  no  white  student  attended  the  tra- 
ditional Negro  schools.  Two  of  the  105  Negro 
teachers  in  the  school  system  taught  in 
white  schools;  none  of  the  95  white  teachers 
taught  In  Negro  schools. 

The  district  court  noted  that  there  had 
been  complaints  that  white  students  harassed 
Negroes  attending  white  schools.  The  court 
also  noted  that  at  the  beginning  of  the 
1967-68  school  year  the  Negro  community 
staged  a  boycott  of  the  schools.  "The  court 
concluded  that  for  these  reasons  and  also 
because  the  School  Board  has  "not  been  suf- 
ficiently aggressive"'  In  Implementing  the 
plan,  that  the  freedom  of  choice  plan,  al- 
though having  'a  great  potential' "  in  Choc- 
taw County,  "has  not  yet  worked  effectively". 
Nevertheless,  the  district  court  denied  the 
motions  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  in- 
tenenors.  The  court  said  that  It  was  "Inad- 
visable at  this  time  "  to  enter  any  order  using 
the  alternatives  suggested  In  Green: 

"In  a  rural  system  such  as  we  have  here, 
which  has  a  division  of  48  per  cent  white 
and  52  per  cent  Negro."  a  zoning  or  pctirlng 
plan  which  might  insUntly  abolUh  the  dual 
system,  would  be  accompanied  by  (1)  an 
emotional  wrench,  a  fact  as  big  as  life,"  and 
by  (2)  enormous  educational  problems  which 
cannot  be  Ignored  occasioned  by  an  educa- 
tional gap  which  exists  between  the  races."  '- 

The  district  court's  denial  of  the  motions 
for  supplemental  relief  was  "speclflcally  con- 
ditioned upon  the  Choctaw  County  School 
Board  meeting  the  following  conditions  now 
and  not  later  than  the  beginning  of  the  sec- 
ond semester  of  the  1968-69  school  year  to 
wit: 

"(1)  A  minimum  of  lO  per  cent  of  the 
Negro  school  population  attend  traditional 
white  schools  in  1968-1969.  and  plans  made 
now  to  have  not  less  than  20  per  cent  In  at- 
tendance  the  school   year   beginning    1969- 

"(2)  That  in  all  schooU  In  the  county 
system  that  a  ratio  of  teachers  of  the  op- 
posite race  be  not  less  than  6  of  the  ma- 
jority race  to  1  of  the  minority  race  In  a 
particular  school." 

The  record  does  not  show  to  what  extent 
the  School  Board  succeeded  in  meeting  these 
conditions  In  the  1969-69  school  year. 

(3,  4 1  A  freedom  of  choice  plan  Is  not 
per  se  unconstitutional. <•  Nor  Is  a  school 
desegregation  plan  based  on  zoning  per  se 
constitutional.'-  But  It  is  apparent  that  in 
Choctaw  County  freedom  of  choice  has  not 
"worked"  and  as  proposed  has  little  chance 
of  working: 

(1)  There  are  still  all-Negro  schools; 

(2)  There  is  still  only  token  student  de- 
segratlon; 

(3)  There   is   no   faculty   desegregation.'* 
1 5,  6)  As  a  matter  of  law.  there  must  be 

Mtudent  desegregation  now,  not  10  per  cent 
In  1968-69,  20  per  cent  in  1969-70,  and  so 
on  until  desegregation  eventually  is  effected. 
Reiterating  its  previous  reminders  that  the 
time  for  deliberate  speed  has  run  out.  the 


Court  in  Green  stated  the  rule  that  applies 
today   (391   U.S.  at  439,  88  S.  Ct.  at  1694) : 

"The  burden  on  a  school  board  today  is 
to  come  forward  with  a  plan  that  prom- 
ises realistically  to  work,  and  promises  real- 
istically to  work  now."  (Emphasis  by  the 
Court) 

United  States  v.  Bessemer,  5  Clr.  1968.  396 
F.  2d  44,  set  a  date  for  compliance  with 
the  requirement  of  adequate  faculty  deseg- 
regation: the  first  day  of  the  1970-71  school 
year.  Under  the  plan  approved  by  the  dis- 
trict court,  the  Choctaw  County  School 
Board  cannot  possibly  have  faculty  inte- 
grated by  "C-Dsy". 

u 

We  remand  the  case  to  the  district  court 
with  the  following  Instructions:  " 

(1)  This  case  shall  receive  the  highest 
priority. 

(2)  The  district  court  shall  f-equlre  the 
School  Board  of  Choctaw  County  to  submit 
a  new  desegregation  plan  based  on  zoning 
and  pairing  of  schools,  as  suggested  by  the 
Supreme  Court  In  Green.'"  The  district  court 
shall  enter  findings  of  fact  and  conclusions 
of  law  as  to  the  efficacy  of  the  new  plan  to 
disestablish  now  the  vestiges  of  the  dual 
system.  Attendance  zones  will  be  drawn  to 
promote  desegregation.  The  plan  shall  reUln 
those  viable  elements  of  the  Jefferson  decree 
which  are  consistent  with  zoning;  for  exam- 
ple, the  requirement  that  transportation 
facilities  be  desegregated.  The  district  court 
shall  require  the  School  Board  to  make  regu- 
lar reports  to  the  court  to  show  the  effective- 
ness of  Its  desegregation  plan. 

(3)  The  plan  shall  provide  for  freedom 
of  transfer  when  the  student  applies  for  a 
transfer  from  a  school  where  his  race  Is  In 
the  majority  to  a  school  where  his  race  Is  in 
the  minority.*" 

To  avoid  resegregatlon.  mlnority-to- major- 
ity transfers  shpuld  be  permitted  only  in  ex- 
ceptional cases. = 

(4)  The  plan  shall  provide  for  eliminating 
all -Negro  schools  by  the  start  of  the  1969-70 
school  term.  An  all-Negro  school,  even  If 
desired  by  the  students  and  their  parents. 
Is  Just  as  wrong  constitutionally,  as  an  all- 
white  school  desired  by  white  students  and 
their  parents. 

(5)  By  September  1970  In  each  school  the 
pattern  of  teacher  assignment  to  any  particu- 
lar school  should  not  be  Identifiable  as 
tailored  for  a  heavy  concentration  of  either 
Negro  or  white  pupils  in  the  school.  As  an 
interim  objective.  In  each  school  the  ratio  of 
teachers  of  one  race  to  teachers  of  the  op- 
posite race  shall  be  approximately  three  to 
one  by  the  start  of  the  1969-70  school  term. 
Successful  desegregation  of  faculties  requires 
desegregation  of  principals,  substitute  teach- 
ers, and  student  teachers. 

(6)  The  dlsthct  court  shall  forthwith  re- 
quest the  Office  of  Education  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  to  collaborate  with  the  School  Board 
of  Choctaw  County  In  the  preparation  of  a 
plan  to  desegregate  fully  and  affirmatively  all 
public  schools  In  the  county,  with  compre- 
hensive recommendations  for  locating  and 
designating  new  schools,  and  consolidating 
existing  schools  to  assist  m  eradicating  past 
discrimination  and  effecting  desegregation." 

The  district  court  shall  further  require  the 
School  Board  to  make  available  to  the  Office 
of  Education  or  Its  designees  all  requested  in- 
formation relating  to  the  operation  of  the 
school  district. 

(7)  The  time  schedule  for  the  submission, 
review  and  approval  of  the  new  plan  shall  be 
as  f ollowB : 

(a)  The  board  shaU  within  30  days  of  thla 
order  develop.  In  conjunction  with  the  ex- 
perts of  the  Office  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare,  offer  an  acceptable  plan  of  opera- 
tion, conformable  to  the  constitutional  rights 
of  the  Negro  students  as  we  have  delineated 
In  this  opinion. 
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(b)  If  such  plan  is  agreed  upon  by  the 
school  board  and  the  Office  of  Education 
within  th5  time  fixed,  the  Court  will  approve 
such  plan,  unless  the  plaintiffs  within  ten 
days  make  proper  showing  that  the  plan 
does  not  meet  constitutional  standards. 

(c)  If  no  such  agreed  plan  is  developed 
within  30  days,  the  Office  of  Education  Is 
requested  to  submit  within  10  days  Its  rec- 
ommendation of  a  plan  for  the  school  dis- 
trict. 

(d)  The  parties  shall  have  ten  days  from 
the  date  a  plan  Is  filed  with  the  District 
Court  to  file  objections  or  suggested  amend- 
ments thereto. 

(e)  If  the  parties  object  to  the  plan  or 
suggest  amendments,  the  District  Court  shall 
commence  hearings  beginning  not  later  than 
ten  days  after  the  time  for  filing  objections 
has  expired. 

(f)  A  new  plan  for  the  district  effective 
for  the  beginning  of  the  1969-70  school  term 
shall  be  completed  and  approved  by  the  Dis- 
trict Court  no  later  than  August  15,  1969. 

Because  of  the  urgency  of  formulating  and 
approving  plans  to  be  effective  for  the  1969- 
70  school  term  It  Is  ordered  as  follows:  The 
mandate  of  this  court  shall  Issue  Immedi- 
ately and  will  not  be  stayed  pending  petitions 
for  rehearing  or  certiorari.  This  court  will 
not  extend  the  time  for  filing  petitions  for 
rehearing  or  briefs  In  support  of  or  in  oppo- 
sition thereto.  Any  appeals  from  orders  or 
decrees  of  the  District  Court  on  remand  shall 
be  expedited.  The  record  on  any  appeal  shall 
be  lodged  with  this  court  and  appellants' 
brief  filed,  all  within  ten  days  of  the  date 
of  the  order  or  decree  of  the  district  court 
from  which  the  appeal  is  taken.  Appellee's 
brief  shall  be  due  ten  days  thereafter.  The 
court  will  determine  the  time  and  place  for 
oral  argument  if  allowed.       | 

in         I 

"The  district  court  entered  a  Jefferson-type 
decree  on  September  15, 1967.  The  defendants 
perfected  an  appeal  on  September  21,  1967. 
On  May  14,  1968,  certain  Negro  children  In 
Choctaw  County  and  their  parents  filed  a 
motion  to  Intervene  on  their  own  behalf  and 
on  behalf  of  all  other  Negro  children  residing 
In  the  county.  After  a  hearing,  the  district 
court,  on  June  21.  1968.  granted  the  motion 
to  Intervene.  The  defendants  then  filed  a 
petition  for  mandamus  in  this  ccurt  to  set 
aside  the  Intervention  on  the  ground  that 
after  an  appeal  of  a  cause,  the  district  court 
no  longer  has  Jurisdiction  to  allow  an  In- 
tervention In  the  district  court. 

This  court  denied  the  pertltlon  for  man- 
damus, but  reserved  to  the  Board  the  right 
to  raise  the  Issue  In  other  proceedings. 

|7|  School  desegregation  plans  under  court 
order  are  under  continuing  review  by  dis- 
trict courts.  In  this  case,  as  in  many  cases, 
the  continuing  development  of  the  law  re- 
quires the  district  court  to  retain  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  cause  even  though  there  may 
be  an  appeal  from  a  particular  "final  order". 
We  hold  that  the  district  court  properly 
acted  within  a  sound  Judicial  discretion  in 
permitting  the  Intervention  in  this  case  af- 
ter the  Board  appealed  from  the  entry  of  the 
Jefferson  decree. 

We  note  that  In  open  court  the  attorneys 
for  the  plalntiff-lntervenors  waived  any 
claim  for  attorneys'  fees. 

IV 

Without  giving  any  reasons,  the  district 
court  taxed  costs  against  the  United  States 
to  reimburse  the  defendants  for  the  expense 
resulting  from  an  unnecessary  pre-trial  dis- 
covery. 

On  July  11,  1968.  the  defendants  moved 
to  take  the  deposition  of  some  of  the  plaln- 
tiff-lntervenors and  certain  other  witnesses. 
The  depositions  were  taken,  as  scheduled, 
over  the  objection  of  the  plalntlff-inter- 
▼enon.  Counsel  for  the  plalBtlff-lntervenon 


objected  to  some  of  the  questions  and  in- 
structed the  witnesses  not  to  answer. 

The  record  is  not  clear  as  to  what  tran- 
spired. Counsel  for  the  government  state  that 
they  attended  the  depositions  but  did  not 
participate  in  any  of  the  examination;  that 
government  counsel  represented  only  the 
United  States;  that  counsel  for  the  govern- 
ment neither  Instructed  the  witnesses  to  an- 
swer or  not  to  answer  the  subject  questions. 

On  July  17.  1968,  the  defendants  moved 
the  district  court  to  compel  pre-trial  dis- 
covery relating  to  those  matters  about  which 
the  witnesses  had  previously  refused  to  an- 
swer questions.  The  district  court  ordered 
the  witnesses  to  answer,  and  the  depositions 
were  taken  on  August  7. 1968. 

The  defendants,  as  a  basis  for  claiming 
costs  and  attorneys'  fees  against  the  plaintiff 
or  Its  counsel,  stated  In  their  motion  that  the 
■  additional  costs  Involved  "•  •  •  was  the 
proximate  result  of  the  misconduct  of  coun- 
sel for  the  Intervenors,  condoned  and  tactly 
approved  by  counsel  for  the  Department  of 
Justice." 

A  Judgment  for  costs  "may  be  awarded  to 
the  prevailing  party  in  any  civil  action 
brought  by  or  against  the  United  States 
•  •  •."  28  U.S.C.  I  2412.  This  statute  and 
Rule  54(d)  speak  In  terms  of  the  "prevailing 
party."  Although  not  a  party  to  the  dispute 
over  the  depositions  the  United  States  was 
the  original  party  to  bring  the  action. 

In  view  of  the  uncertain  state  of  the 
record  on  this  issue,  we  set  aside  that  por- 
tion of  the  order  taxing  the  costs  of  the 
depositions  to  the  United  States,  subject  to 
the  right  of  the  defendants  to  renew  their 
motion  to  tax  costs.  We  suggest  to  the  dis- 
trict Judge  that  he  make  findings  of  fact  and 
conclusions  of  law  as  to  the  liability  of  the 
government  for  costs  of  the  depositions. 

The  Judgment  in  this  case  is  reversed  and 
remanded  for  further  proceedings  consistent 
with  this  opinion. 

FOOTNOTES 

^United  States  v.  Jefferson  County  Board 
of  Education,  5  Clr.  1969,  417  F.  2d  834 
(Jefferson  III);  Davis  v.  Board  of  School 
Commissioners  of  Mobile  County.  5  Clr.  1969, 
414  F.  2d  69;  Hall  v.  United  States.  5  Clr.  1969, 
417  F.  2d  801. 

>  United  States  v.  Jefferson  County  Board 
of  Education.  5  Clr.  1966,  F.  2d  836  (Jef- 
ferson L) ,  adopted  on  rehearing  en  banc. 
1967.  380  F.  2d  385  (Jefferson  H),  cert,  de- 
nied, 389  U.S.  840,  88  S.  Ct.  67,  19  L.  Ed.  2d 
103. 

•  Jefferson  II,  380  F.  2d  at  389. 

•  "Relief  to  the  class  requires  school  boards 
to  desegregate  the  school  from  which  a  trans- 
feree comes  as  well  as  the  school  to  which  he 
goes.  It  requires  conversion  of  the  dual  zones 
into  a  single  system.  Faculties,  facilities,  and 
activities  as  well  as  student  bodies  must  be 
integrated."  Jefferson  I,  372  F.  2d  at  868.  See 
also  Jefferson  II,  380  F.  2d  at  389. 

•  Jefferson  I.  372  P.  2cl  at  847. 

•  Jefferson  n,  380  F.  2d  at  390. 

'  "If  school  officials  In  any  district  should 
find  that  their  district  still  has  segregated 
faculties  and  schools  or  only  token  Integra- 
tion, their  alflrmatlve  duty  to  take  corrective 
aotlon  requires  them  to  try  an  alternative  to 
a  freedom  of  choice  plan,  such  as  a  geo- 
graphic attendance  plan,  a  combination  of 
the  two.  the  Princeton  plan,  or  some  other 
acceptable  substitute,  perhaps  aided  by  an 
educational  park.  Freedom  of  choice  is  not  a 
key  that  opens  all  doors  to  equal  educational 
opportunities."  Jefferson  I,  372  F.  2d  at  895- 
896. 

■  Jefferson  n,  380  F.  2d  at  394. 

•  In  Lee  v.  Maoon  County  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, M.DAla..  1967.  267  F.  Supp.  458;  289  F. 
Supp.  975.  involving  a  ntmiber  of  school  sys- 
tems in  Alabama,  the  district  court  continues 
to  accept  freedom  of  oholoe,  but  has  met  the 


problem  of  the  all-Negro  school  by  requiring 
school  boards  to  close  certain  schools,  to  con- 
solidate and  pair  schools,  and  to  assign  a  cer- 
tain percentage  of  students  to  t^e  school 
nearest  their  home. 

'"Raney  v.  Board  of  Education.  1968,  391 
U.S.  443,  88  S.Ct.  1697.  20  L.Ed.2d  727  and 
Monroe  v.  Board  of  Commissioners.  1968,  391 
U.S.  450.  88  S.Ct.  1700.  20  L.Ed.2d  733.  735 
are  comp>anlon  cases. 

i»  Brown  V.  Board  of  Education  of  Topeka, 
Shawnee  County,  Kansas.  1954,  347  U.S.  483, 
74  S.Ct.  686,  98  L.Ed.  873  (Brown  I);  1955, 
349  U.S.  294,  76  S.Ct.  753,  99  L.Ed.  1003 
(Brown  II). 

i^The  Intervenois  are  Negro  school  chil- 
dren and  their  parents  in  Choctaw  County. 

"The  school  district  in  Green  had  57  per 
cent  Negro  and  43  per  cent  white  students. 
In  Raney  v.  Board  of  Education  of  the  Gould 
School  District,  1968,  391  U.S.  443,  88  S.Ct. 
1697,  20  L.Ed.3d  727,  one  of  the  companion 
cases  to  Green,  the  Negro  students  consti- 
tuted 66  per  cent  of  the  school  population. 

"  This  Is,  an  impermissible  consideration. 
As  the  Supreme  Court  said  In  Brown  II,  349 
U.S.  at  300,  75  S.Ct.,  at  756,  "[I]t  should  go 
without  saying  that  the  vitality  of  these 
constitutional  principles  cannot  be  allowed 
to  yield  simply  because  of  disagreement  with 
them".  See  also  Monroe  v.  Board  of  Commls-' 
sloners,  1968,  391  U.S.  450,  459.  88  S.Ct.  1700. 
20  L.Ed  .2d  733.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  the  emotional  wrench  would  be  greater 
In  Choctaw  County.  Alabama,  than  in  New 
Kent  County,  Vlrglkla  (Green)  or  In  Gould, 
Arkansas  (Raney).  See  footnote  13. 

"School  desegregation  cannot  be  delayed 
on  the  ground  that  Negroes  have  lower 
educational  levels  than  whites  In  the 
same  grades  or  age  groups;  that  therefore,^ 
"compliance  with  the  Supreme  Court's  deci- 
sion would  be  detrimental"  to  the  students. 
Stell  V.  Savannah-Chatham  County  Board  of 
Education.  5  Clr.  1961,  318  P.2d  425.  333 
P.2d  55;  Jackson  Municipal  School  District  v. 
Evers.  5  Clr.  1966,  357  P.2d  653.  The  existing 
effects  of  past  discrimination  do  not  Justify 
perpetuating  the  unconstitutional  condi- 
tions which  caused  the  present  educational 
Inequalities. 

"See  Green.  391  U.S.  at  339,  88  S.Ct. 
1689;  Jefferson  III;  Adams  v.  Mathews,  5  Clr. 
1968.  403  P.2d  181;  Hall  v.  St.  Helena  ParUh 
School  Board,  5  Clr.  1969.  417  F.2d  801. 

"  See  United  States  v.  Greenwood  Separate 
School  District,  5  Clr.  1969.  406  F.2d  1086; 
Henry  v.  Clarksdale  Municipal  Separate 
School  District.  5  Clr.  1969.  409  P.2d  682. 

"  Adams  v.  Mathews.  5  Clr.  1968.  403  F.2d 
181.  188. 

>' These  Instructions  are  similar  to  those 
expressed  in  Jefferson  III  and  Davis  v.  Board 
of  School  Commissioners  of  Mobile  County.  5 
Clr.  1969.  414  P.2d  69. 

*°  Davis  V.  Board  of  School  Commissioners 
of  Mobile  County.  5  Clr.  1968,  393  P.2d  690. 
694;  United  States  v.  Greenwood  Municipal 
Separate  School  District.  5  Clr.  1968.  406  F.2d 
1086;  Henry  v.  Clarksdale  School  District,  5 
Clr.  1969,  409  F.2d  682. 

n  Adams  V.  Mathews,  5  Clr.  1968,  403  F.2d 
181;  Board  of  Public  Instruction  of  Duval 
County  V.  Braxton,  5  Clr.  1968,  402  P.2d  900. 

"  MotLroe  v.  Board  of  Commissioners  of 
Jackson,  Tennessee,  1968.  391  U.S.  450.  88 
S.Ct.  1700,  20  L.Ed.2d  733;  Goes  v.  Board  of 
Education  of  City  of  KnoxvlUe,  Tenn..  1963, 
373  U.S.  683,  83  S.Ct.  1405,  10  L.Ed.2d  632. 

""When  desegregation  plans  do  not  meet 
minimiun  standards,  the  school  authorities 
should  ask  HEW  for  assistance.  And  district 
courts  should  invite  HEW  to  assist  by  giving 
advice  on  raising  the  levels  of  the  plans  and 
by  helping  to  coordinate  a  school's  promises 
with  the  school's  performance.  In  view  of 
the  competent  assistance  HEW  may  furnish 
schools,  there  Is  a  heavy  burden  on  propo- 
nents of  the  argument  that  their  schools 
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submit  a  new  plan  based  on  zoning  and -pair- 
ing V>f  schools.  We  suggested  that  the  plan  be 


present  all-Negro  schools.  In  addition  to  the 
specific  requirements  of  faculty  Integration. 

o»a    tViA    actoHllaVimAn^    nf    vrw>af1nna1    r\r   r^tVkAl- 
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approved   the   district   Judge's   order   which 
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cannot  meet  HEW  standards  •  Jefferson  I.  372 
F.2d  at  888  Davis  v.  Mobile  quoted  the  follow- 
ing language  from  Wittenberg  v.  OreenvlUe 
County  School  District.  D.C.S.C.1969.  298  P. 
Supp.  784:  "The  dUncxilues  Involved  In  de- 
veloping a  proper  decree  concern  b««lcally 
practlcad  operational  questions  and  matters 
of  educational  administration.  HEW  with 
Its  staff  of  trained  educational  experts  'with 
their  day  to  day  experience  with  thousands 
of  school  systems."  Is  far  better  qualified  to 
deal  with  such  operational  and  administra- 
tive problems  than  the  Court  presided  over 
by  Judges  who.  as  one  Court  has  phrased  It. 
•do  not  have  sufficient  competence — they  are 
not  educators  or  school  administrators — to 
know  the  right  questions,  much  less  the  right 
answers.' " 

Choctaw  Cotjntt  Boakd  or  Education  kt  al.. 
APPEixANTs.  V.  UNnro  States  of  AifxaicA. 

APFEU.KX 

(No.  25639.  United  States  Court  of  Appeals. 
Fifth  Circuit.  June  28.  1969) 
School  desegregation  case.  The  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  Southern  Dis- 
trict of  Alabama,  VlrgU  Plttman.  J.,  entered 
order  that  school  board  close  an  all-Negro 
school,  and  appeal  was  taken.  The  Court  of 
Appeals  held  that  tn  view  of  fact  that  phys- 
ical facilities,  equipment,  and  Insttuctlonal 
materials  available  at  all-Negro  school  were 
Inferior  to  the  white  and  predominantly 
white  elementary  schools  In  county.  It  was 
proper  to  order  county  school  board  to  close 
all -Negro  school. 

AlBrmed  with  directions. 
J.  Edward  Thornton.  Mobile.  Ala.,  for  ap- 
pellants. John  T.  Christopher.  Butler.  Ala.. 
Thornton    and   McOowln.   Mobile,   Ala.,    for 
counsel. 

Vemol  R.  Jansen.  U.S.  Atty..  Mobile.  Ala.. 
Kenneth  L.  Johnson.  Oary  J.  Oreenberg. 
Attys.,  Dept.  of  Justice.  Washington.  DC. 
JerrU  Leonard,  Asst.  Atty.  Oen..  David  L. 
Norman.  Deputy  Asst.  Atty.  Oen.,  Merle  W. 
Loper.  Atty..  Dept.  of  Justice.  Washington, 
D.C..  for  appellee. 

Before  Wisdom.  Circuit  Judge,  and  Cars- 
well  and  Roberts,  District  Judges. 
Per  Curiam: 

The  substantive  Issue  In  this  case  con- 
cerns the  district  court's  order  that  the 
School  Board  of  Choctaw  Coiuty.  Alabama, 
cloee  the  Melvln  School,  an  all-Negro  school. 
I 
Tlie  record  supports  the  district  court's 
finding  that: 

The  physical  facilities,  equipment,  and  In- 
structional materials  available  at  the  all- 
Negro  Melvln  School  are  Inferior  to  the  white 
and  predominantly  white  elementary  schools 
of  Choctaw  County.  This  school  had,  to  wit, 
81  students  and  three  teachers  In  the  1966- 
1967  school  year.  On  September  1.  1967.  only 
two  teachers  had  been  employed  although 
there  were  plans  to  secure  one  additional 
teacher  in  the  event  sufficient  students  en- 
rolled, which  in  the  Judgment  of  the  County 
Board,  aside  and  apart  from  this  decree, 
would  Justify  keeping  the  school  open.  The 
evidence  Indicated  that  the  number  attend- 
ing the  Melvln  School  for  the  1967-68  school 
year  would  be  less  than  the.  to  wit.  81  who 
attended  last  year.  In  consideration  of  the 
size,  the  teacher  ptersonnel.  and  InfeaslblUty 
of  Improving  the  Melvln  School  to  the  extent 
naceasary  in  order  for  Its  education  oppor- 
tunltlea  to  be  equivalent  to  those  provided  at 
the  white  or  formerly  white  schools,  the  stu- 
dents presently  enrolled  at  the  Melvln  School 
can  be  absorbed  Into  other  schools  In  South - 
em  Choctaw  County  without  creating  condi- 
tions of  overcrowding. 

Here  the  school  board  deprived  students  at 
Melvln  School  of  educational  opportunities 
to  be  found  In  other  schools  in  the  district. 
It  Is  evident  that  when  such  a  school  has 
only  Negro  students,  closing  the  school  will 


promote  desegregation.  The  order  therefore 
is  'reasonably  related"  to  "accomplishing ' 
the  objective  of  conversion  to  a  unitary  sys- 
tem— "equal  educational  opportunities  on 
equal  terms  to  all.""  Jefferson  n.  5  Clr.  1969. 
380  P.2d  385.  The  district  court  properly 
ordered  the  school  closed.  See  Montgomery 
County  Board  of  Education  v.  Carr,  5  Clr. 
1968.  400  P.2d  1;  Lee  v.  Macon  County 
Board  of  Education.  M.D.Ala.  1968,  292  P. 
Supp.  363;  289  P.Supp.  975,  978. 

This  18  the  easy  case:  Melvln  School  could 
not  even  have  coexisted  In  1896  with  Plessy 
V.  Ferguson.  163  U.S.  537.  16  S.Ct.  1138.  41 
L.Ed.  256. 

In  Green  v.  County  Board  of  Education  of 
New  Kent  County.  Virginia.    1968.  391   U.S. 
430.  89  set.  1689,  20  L.Ed.2d  716  the  Supreme 
Court  held  that  the  board's  freedom  of  choice 
plan  could  not  be  accepted  as  a  sufficient  step 
to  effectuate  a  transition.  The  decision  was 
b€tsed.  in  part,  on  the   existence  of  an  all- 
Negro  school,  one  of  the  two  schools  In  the 
system.  The  Court  pointed  to  the  fact  that 
not  a  single  child  htul  chosen  to  attend  the 
Negro  school  In  the  three  years  the  plan  had 
been  In  effect;  the  Court  made  no  reference 
to  the  quality  of  the   school's  facilities  or 
faculty.  This  Court  has  said.  "If  In  a  school 
district  there  are  still  all-Negro  schools  •   •   • 
then,  as  a  matter  of  law,  the  existing  plan 
falls    to     meet     constitutional    standards". 
Adams  v.  Mathews.  5  Clr.  1968.  403  F.2d  181. 
See  also  Henry  v.  Clarksdale  Municipal  Sepa- 
rate  School   District.   5   Clr.    1969.   409   P.2d 
682:  gall  v.  St.  Helena  Parish  School  Board. 
5  Clr.  1969.  417  P.2d  801.  See  United  States  v 
Choctaw  County.  417  F.2d  838.  a  companion 
case  to  the  instant  case, 
n 
The  appellants  object  to  the  district  court's 
taxing  costs  against  the  Superintendent  of 
Schools  and  the  Individual  members  of  the 
School  Board  of  Choctaw  County.  The  char- 
acter  of   a   lawsuit,   whether   It    Is   brought 
against  persons  In  their  official  or  private 
capacity,  is  determined  by  the  nature  of  the 
pleadings.  Even  If  there  is  no  specific  aver- 
ment that  the  suit  is  against  defendants  only 
In  their  official  capacity,  that  is  the  nature 
of  the  suit  If  It  Is  clear  from  the  allegations 
of  the  complaint.  Lynn  v.  Clark.  254  N.C.  460. 
119  S.E.2d   187   (1961);   Olguere  v.  Rosselot. 
110   Vt.    173.   3    A.2d   538    (1939);    Reddy   v. 
Johnston.  77  Idaho  402,  293  P.2d  945  (1956). 
Here  the  allegations  of  the  complaint  charge 
the  Superintendent  of  Schools  and  the  Board 
members  only  in  the  representative  capacity, 
and  not  as  individuals.  Massey  v.  Payne.  109 
W.Va.  529.  155  S.E.  658  (1930).  Moreover.  In 
open   court   the   attorneys    for    the   United 
States  and  the  interveners  have   disavowed 
any  intention  of  asking  that  costs  be  taxed 
against  the  individual  defendants. 

The  portion  of  the  Judgment  below  order- 
ing Melvln  School  closed  Is  affirmed.  The 
portion  of  the  Judgment  taxing  costs  against 
the  defendants  Is  affirmed,  subject  to  the 
clarification  that  the  costs  shall  not  be 
taxed  against  the  defendants  In  their  indi- 
vidual capacities. 


Appkal  From  thk  U.S.  DisraiCT  CoiniT, 

NOBTHESN   DlSTKICT   OP   ALABAMA 

United  States  of  America,  and  Doris  Elaine 
Brown  et  al .  Appellants,  r.  The  Board  of 
Education  of  the  City  of  Bessemer  et  al.. 
Appellees. 

United  States  of  America,  and  Dwlght 
Armstrong  et  al.,  AppellanU.  v.  Board  of 
Education  of  the  City  of  Birmingham,  Jef- 
ferson County.  Alabama,  et  al..  Appellees. 

United  States  of  America  and  Linda  Stout, 
by  her  father  and  next  friend.  Blevln  Stout, 
Appellants,  t;.  Jefferson  County  Board  of  Ed- 
ucation et  al..  Appellees. 

(Noe.  26583-26584.  United  States  Court  of 
Appeals.  Fifth  Circuit.  July  1,  1969.) 

Appeal    from   the   United   States   District 


Court  for  the  Northern  District  of  Alabama 
at  Birmingham;  Seybourn  H.  Lynne.  Judge, 
after  prior  remand.  5  Clr.,  396  F.2d  44. 

No.  26582: 

Before  Wisdom.  Bell,  and  Oodbold,  Circuit 

Judges. 

Per  Curiam: 

These  school  cases  Involve  public  school 
systems  In  Bessemer,  Birmingham,  and  Jef- 
ferson County,  Alabama.  The  central  Issue 
in  each  case  Is  whether  the  court-approved 
plan  carries  out  this  Court's  directive  that 
Interim  goals  be  esUblished  for  achieving 
total  faculty  desegregation  by  1970-71.  In 
another  matter  before  this  Court,  cases  In- 
volving two  of  these  same  school  districts 
(Jefferson  County  and  Bessemer  County) 
were  consoUdated  for  purposes  of  appeal  on 
the  broad  question  of  ordering  a  revision  of 
the  desegregation  plan  by  requiring  student 
assignments  on  a  basis  other  than  freedom 
of  choice.  United  SUtes  v.  Jefferson  County 
(Jefferson  HI) .  6  Clr.  1969.  417  F.2d  834. 

We  reverse  and  remand  the  Instant  cases 
for  further  consideration  in  light  of  United 
States  V.  Montgomery  Ooimty  Board  of  Ed- 
ucaUon  1960.  395  U.S.  225.  89  S.Ct.  1670.  23 
L.Ed.2d'263.  and  In  light  of  the  following 
recent  decisions  of  this  Court:  Jefferson  HI: 
United  States  v.  Choctaw  County  Board  of 
Education.  5  Clr.  1969.  417  P.2d  838  (June 
26  19691;  Davis  v.  Board  of  Commissioners 
of  Mobile  County.  5  Clr.  1969.  414  P.2d  60 
(June  3.  1969);  Hall  v.  St.  Helena  Parish 
School  Board.  5  Clr.  1969,  417  F.2d  801  (May 
28.  19691;  Adams  v.  Mathews.  5  Clr.  1968,  403 
F.2d  181. 

The  mandate  of  this  court  shall  issue  Im- 
mediately and  will  not  be  stayed  pending 
petitions  for  rehearing  or  certiorari. 

Godbold,  Circuit  Judge  (specially  con- 
curring) : 

I  concur  in  the  result. 
Bell.  Circuit  Judge  (concurring  specially) : 
I  concur  In  the  opinion  and  the  result 
thereof  except  to  the  extent,  if  any.  that  the 
decisions  of  this  court  cited  therein  may  ex- 
ceed the  requirements  laid  down  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  In  Green  v.  County  School 
Board  of  New  Kent  County,  Virginia,  391  U.S. 
430.  88  set.  1689.  20  L.Ed.2d  716  (1968); 
Raney  v.  Board  of  Education  of  Gould,  Ar- 
kansas, 391  U.S.  443,  88  S.Ct.  1697.  20  L.  Ed. 
2d  727  (1968);  Monroe  v.  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners of  City  of  Jackson.  Tennessee.  391 
U.S.  450,  88  S.Ct.  1700,  20  L.Ed.2d  733  (1968), 
to- wit:  that  dual  school  systems  be  dises- 
tablished. I  am  in  fundamental  disagreement 
with  the  approach  of  an  appellate  court  stip- 
ulating the  details  of  transition  plans  where 
couched  In  terms  of  constantly  escalating  In- 
terim demands.  The  specter  of  escalation, 
with  no  end  In  sight,  retards  the  disestab- 
lishment process. 

Congress  hts  never  acted  as  It  could  have 
under  $  5  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to 
set  uniform  standards  for  disestablishing 
dual  school  systems.  Meanwhile,  no  court 
has  defined  "disestablishment".  My  view  con- 
tinues to  be  that  school  systems  are  entitled 
to  know  the  ultimate  standard.  United 
States  V.  Jefferson  County  Board  o>f  Educa- 
tion, 5  Clr.,  1967,  380  F.2d  385,  dissenting 
opinion  at  p.  413. 

Unttbd  States  of  America,  bt  Johk  Mtpch- 
ELL,     Attorney     General,     Plaintiff-Ap- 
pellant,  V.  The  Board  of  ES)dcation   of 
Baldwin  County.  Georgia  et  al.,  Defend- 
A  NTS-  Appellees 
(No.  27381,  United  SUtes  Court  of  Appeals, 
Fifth  Circuit,  July  9,  1969) 
Before     Wisdom     and     Carswell,     Circuit 
Judges,  and  Roberts.  District  Judge. 
Wisdom,  Circuit  Judge: 
In  a  number  of  recent  school  desegregation 
cases  this  Court  reversed  the  district  court's 
orders  approving  a  freedom  of  choice  plan 
and  remanded  the  cases  with  instructions 
that  the  court  direct  the  school  boards  to 
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submit  a  new  plan  based  on  zoning  and'palr- 
lngV>f  schools.  We  suggested  that  the  plan  be 
formulated  In  the  light  of  recent  decisions 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  >  and  of 
this  Court." 

1 1-3 1  A  freedom  of  choice  plan  Is  not  per 
se  unconstitutional.'  Indeed,  It  may  be  better 
fitted  for  certain  districts  than  an  attend- 
ance 2sone  plan  when,  for  example,  a  school 
district  has  well-marked  residential  racial 
patterns.  The  Indispensable  element  of  any 
desegregation  plan,  the  element  that  makes 
It  work,  Is  the  school  board's  recognition  of 
its  affirmative  duty  to  disestablish  the  dual 
system  and  all  its  effects.  As  this  Court  has 
often  said,  that  duty  is  not  discharged  simply 
by  opening  the  doors  of  white  schools  to 
Negro  applicants.  The  schools  from  which  the 
Negroes  come  must  be  segregated  as  well  as 
the  schools  to  which  they  go.  And  In  any  sit- 
uation the  school  board  should  choose  the 
alternative  that  promotes  disestablishment 
of  the  dual  system  and  eradication  of  the 
effects  of  past  segregated  schooling.  For  ex- 
ample, the  sites  of  new  schools  should  be 
selected  so  as  to  promote  desegregation. 

|4,  5 1  In  the  case  now  before  the  Court  we 
conclude,  after  a  study  of  the  record,  that  the 
district  court  correctly  decided  that  a  free- 
dom of  choice  plan  was  more  sviltable  than  a 
Bonlng  plan  for  Baldwin  County,  Georgia.  We 
base  this  conclusion  on  the  county's  racial 
residential  patterns,  the  locations  of  the 
schools,  and  the  projections  for  1969-70.  Of 
course.  In  the  administration  of  a  freedom  of 
choice  plan,  no  less  than  in  the  administra- 
tion of  a  zoning  plan,  effective  desegregation 
may  require  the  closing,  consolidation,  or 
pairing  of  schools. 

(6 1  Our  partial  approval  of  the  existing 
plan  for  Baldwin  County  Is  only  tentative. 
We  note  that,  as  usual  In  school  cases,  the 
record  Is  stale.  The  projections  for  the  next 
year  by  comparison  with  this  school  year  ap- 
pear to  be  optimistic.  That  too  Is  usual.  We 
consider  It  essential,  therefore,  for  the  dis- 
trict court  promptly  to  hold  a  hearing  land  to 
make  findings  of  fact  and  dr&w  conclusions 
of  law  as  to  the  efficacy  of  the  plan,  as  modi- 
fied, to  disestablish  the  dual  system  now. 

|7|  It  Is  significant  that  the  rate  of  deseg- 
regation in  9  of  the  11  schools  within  this 
system  under  Its  "freedom  al  choice"  plan 
only  barely  passes  muster  when  compared 
with  the  teachings  of  Green.  There  remain 
within  the  system  two  schools  which  are  all- 
Negro.  An  all-Negro  school  simply  does  not 
meet  Constitutional  standards,  and,  as  many 
recent  decisions  of  this  Court  have  empha- 
sized, they  must  be  eliminated  by  September 
1969.  The  Supreme  Court  rejected  "freedom 
of  choice"  plan  In  Green  because.  In  Its 
words: 

"Racial  identification  of  the  system's 
schools  was  complete,  extending  not  Just  to 
the  composition  of  student  bodies  at  the  two 
schools  but  to  every  facet  of  school  opera- 
tion— faculty,  staff,  transportation,  extracur- 
ricular activities  and  fadllUee.  In  short,  the 
state  •  •  •  organized  and  operated  a  dual 
system,  part  'white'  and  part  'Negro.' " 

Thus,  by  this  criteria,  two  of  the  eleven 
Baldwin  County  schools  within  the  syst«n 
remain  all-Negro  and  there  ts  no  provlsloo 
In  the  present  plan  for  their  desegregation  by 
September  1969. 

[8,  9]  In  addition  to  new  steps  the  school 
board,  with  the  approval  of  the  district 
court,  may  take  to  dismantle  the  dual  sys- 
tem, the  plan  must  be  modified  so  as  to  pro- 
vide for  the  substance  of  the  following  re- 
quirements: 

1.  Compliance  day  for  effective  student 
desegregation  Is  the  first  day  of  September 
1969. 

2.  Compliance  day  for  the  elimination  of 
all-Negro  schools  Is  the  first  day  of  Septem- 
ber 1970.  Steps  which  may  be  taken  by  the 
Board  to  eliminate  racial  Identification  of  the 
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present  all-Negro  schools.  In  addition  to  the 
specific  requirements  of  faculty  Integration, 
are  the  establishment  of  vocational  or  other 
special  courses  of  Instruction,  summer 
schools,  and  desegregation  of  staff  and  trans- 
portation and  all  tyi>es  of  extracurricular 
activities  and  facilities. 

3.  Compliance  day  for  total  faculty  deseg- 
regation is  the  first  day  of  September  1970. 
By  "total  faculty  desegregation"  we  mean 
that,  as  stated  In  Jefferson,  "the  pattern  of 
teacher  assignment  to  any  particular  school 
should  not  be  Identifiable  as  tailored  for  a 
heavy  concentration  of  either  Negro  or  white 
pupils  in  the  school".  <  In  Baldwin  County 
the  district  Judge  found  that  there  were 
about  180  white  teachers  to  120  Negro  teach- 
ers. For  the  1969-70  school  year  the  race 
of  at  least  one  of  every  five  faculty  members 
In  a  school  must  be  different  from  the  race 
of  the  majority  of  the  faculty  members  at 
that  school.' 

4.  To  avoid  resegregatlon,  the  transfer  of  a 
student  from  a  school  where  his  race  Is  in 
the  minority  to  a  school  where  his  race  Is 
In  the  majority  may  be  permitted  only  in 
exceptional  cases. 

5.  The  district  court  shall  forthwith  re- 
quest the  Office  of  Education  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  to  collaborate  with  the  School  Board 
of  Baldwin  County  in  the  preparation  of  a 
plBJi.  to  desegregate  fully  and  affirmatively 
all  public  schools  In  the  county,  with  com- 
prehensive recommendations  for  locating 
and  designating  new  schools,  and  consoli- 
dating existing  schools  to  assl^  In  eradicat- 
ing past  discrimination  and  effecting  deseg- 
regation. The  district  court  shall  further 
require  the  School  Board  to  make  available 
to  the  Office  of  Education  or  Its  designees 
all  requested  Information  relating  to  the 
operation  of  the  school  district. 

6.  The  plan  shall  also  provide  for  the  pro- 
hibition of  racial  discrimination  in  student 
assignments  by  the  School  Board  under  Its 
current  contract  with  Georgia  Military 
College. 

We  emphasize  that  these  are  minimal  Sep- 
tember 1969  goals.  The  district  court  with 
the  benefit  of  a  current  record  and  with  the 
assistance  of  counsel  and  the  United  States 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare may  find  It  necessary  to  go  beyond  these 
minimal  specific  requirements.  The  court 
may  well  conclude  on  the  basis  of  the  new 
record  and  In  the  light  of  suggested  alterna- 
tives that.  Indeed,  zoning,  pairing,  or  closing 
certain  schools  Is  required  "to  convert 
promptly  to  a  system  without  a  'white'  and 
a  'Negro'  school,  but  Just  schools".* 

The  opinion  and  mandate  Issued  July  1, 
1969,  are  recalled.  This  opinion  is  substituted 
for  the  previous  opinion.  Because  of  the 
urgency  of  this  matter  the  mandate  will 
Issue  Immediately. 

Affirmed  with  modifications. 

FOOTNOTES 

1  Green  v.  County  Board  of  New  Kent 
County,  Virginia,  1968,  391  U.S.  430,  88  S.Ct. 
1689,  20  LEd.2d  716;  United  States  v.  Mont- 
gomery Coiinty  Board  of  Education,  1969, 
396  U.S.  225,  89  S.Ct.  1670,  23  L.Ed.2d  263. 

•United  States  v.  Choctaw  County  Board 
of  Education,  6  Clr.  1969,  417  F.2d  838  (June 
26,  1969);  United  States  v.  Jefferson  County, 
5  Clr.  1969,  417  F.2d  834  (June  26.  1969); 
Davis  V.  Board  of  CommlssionM"s  of  Mobile 
County,  5  Clr.  1969,  414  P.2d  69  (June  3, 
1969);  Hall  v.  St.  Helena  Parish  School 
Board,  5  Clr.  1969,  417  F.2d  801  (May  28, 
1969);  Adams  v.  Mathews,  5  Clr.  1938,  403 
F.2d  181. 

•  Green,  391  U.S.  at  430,  88  S.Ct.  1689. 

<  United  States  v.  Jefferson  County  Board 
of  Education,  1967,  380  F.2d  385,  394  (Jeffer- 
son n). 

»In  Baldwin  County  the  Department  of 
Justice  found  that  there  are  about  180  white 
teachers  to  120  Negro  teachers.  In  the  Jlfonf- 


gomery  case,  supra,  the  Supreme  Court 
approved  the  district  Judge's  order  which 
established  for  the  1968-69  school  year  a 
ratio  of  five  to  one;  that  Is,  "in  a  school  with 
12  or  more  teachers,  the  race  of  least  one  out 
of  every  six  faculty  and  staff  members  was 
required  to  be  different  from  the  race  of  the 
majority  of  the  faculty  and  staff  members 
at  that  school".  At  the  time  the  ratio  of 
white  to  Negro  teachers  In  the  system  as  a 
whole  was  three  to  two.  That  Is  Identical 
with  the  racial  composition  of  teachers  In 
Baldwin  County,  Georgia.  The  Supreme 
Court  noted  that  the  "goals  to  be  required 
for  future  years  were  not  specified  but  were 
reserved  for  later  decisions".  The  Supreme 
Court  also  noted  that  the  district  court's 
order  provided  that  the  board  must  move  to- 
ward a  goal  under  which  "in  each  school  the 
ratio  of  white  to  Negro  faculty  members  Is 
substantially  the  same  as  It  Is  throughout 
the  system".  Judge  Johnson  ordered  that 
the  ratio  of  Negro  to  white  teachers  In  the 
assignment  of  substitute,  student,  and  night 
school  teachers  was  to  be  almost  immedi- 
ately made  substantially  the  same  as  the 
ratio  of  Negro  to  white  teachers  in  each  of 
these  groups  for  the  system  as  a  whole. 

"Green,  391  U.S.  at  442.  88  S.Ct.  at  1696; 
Jefferson  II,  380  F.2d  at  389. 

School  Desegregation  Cases 

United  States  of  America,  Plaintiff-Appel- 
lant, V.  Hinds  County  School  Board  et  al.,  De- 
fendants-Appellees. (Civil  Action  No.  4076 
(J)). 

Buford  A.  Lee  et  al.,  Plaintiffs-Appellees,  v. 
United  States  of  America,  Defendant-Appel- 
lant, V.  Milton  Evans,  Third-Party  Defendant- 
Appellee.   (ClvU  Action  No.  2034(H)). 

United  States  of  America,  Plaintiff-Appel- 
lant, v.  Kemper  County  School  Board  et  al., 
Defendants- Appellees.  (Civil  Action  No.  1373 
(E)). 

United  States  of  America,  Plaintiff-Appel- 
lant, V.  North  Pike  Cotinty  Consolidated 
School  District  et  al.,  Defendants-Appellees. 
(Civil  Action  No.  3807(  J) ) . 

United  States  of  America,  Plaintiff-Appel- 
lant, V.  Natchez  Special  Municipal  Separate 
School  District  et  al.,  Defendants- Appellees. 
(Civil  Action  No.  1120(W) ) . 

United  States  of  America,  Plaintiff-Appel- 
lant, V.  Marion  County  School  District  et  al., 
Defendants-AppeUees.  (Civil  Action  No.  2178 
(H)). 

Joan  Anderson  et  al..  Plaintiffs- Appellants, 
United  States  of  America,  Plaintiff-Inter- 
venor-Appellant,  v.  The  Canton  Municipal 
School  District  et  al.  and  the  Madison  County 
School  District  et  al.,  Defendants-Appellees. 
(ClvU  Action  No.  3700( J) ) . 

United  States  of  America,  Plaintiff-Appel- 
lant, V.  South  Pike  County  Consolidated 
School  District  et  al.,  Defendants-AppeUees. 
(ClvU  Action  No.  3984(J) ) . 

Beatrice  Alexander  et  al..  Plaintiffs- Appel- 
lants, V.  Holmes  County  Board  of  Education 
et  al.,  Defendants-AppeUees.  (ClvU  Action 
No.  3779  (J)). 

Roy  Lee  Harris  et  al.,  Plaintiffs-Appellants, 
V.  The  Yazoo  County  Board  of  Education 
et  al.,  Defendants-AppeUees.  (Civil  Action  No. 
1209(W)). 

John  Barnhardt  et  al.,  Plaintiffs-Appel- 
lants, V.  Meridian  Separate  School  District  et 
al.,  Defendants-AppeUees  (Civil  Action  No. 
1300(E)). 

United  States  of  America,  Plaintiff-Appel- 
lant, V.  Neshoba  County  School  District  et  al., 
Defendants-AppeUees.  (ClvU  AcUon  No. 
1396(E)). 

United  States  of  America,  Plaintiff-Appel- 
lant. V.  Noxubee  Coimty  School  District  et 
al..  Defendants-AppeUees.  (Civil  Action  No. 
1372(E)). 

United  States  of  America,  Plaintiff-Appel- 
lant, V.  Lauderdale  County  School  District 
et  al.,  Defendante-AppeUees.  (ClvU  Action 
No.  1367(E)). 
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Plaintiffs-Appellants. 


District  Court  erred   in  approving  the  con- 
f.inii»*1  ii!M>  hv  th«?>s^  srhnol  districts  of  free- 


Bessemer.  5  Clr.  1969,  417  F.  2d  846  (July  1, 
19691.  The  orooer  conclusion  to  be  drawn 
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be  concentration  of  Negroes  or  white  persons 
from  what  was  described  as  "polarization." 
To  bolster  this,  they  pointed  to  school  statls- 
♦t/.o  In  nnn-sniithern  nommunltles.  Statistics 


8.  Because  of  the  urgency  of  formulating 
and  approving  plans  to  be  implemented  for 
the  1969-70  school  term,  it  is  ordered  as  fol- 
lows: The  mandate  of  this  Court  shall  issue 


1.  Illustrative  ire  the  following  tables,  corrected  to  the  latest 

available  data  furnished  and  checked  by  counsel,  in  the  cases  in 
which  the  Government  is  a  party  showing  the  racial  character  of 
the  schools  in  each  district  and  the  enrollment  by  race; 
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Dlan  Hudson  et  al.,  Plaintiffs-Appellants, 
United  States  of  America,  Plalntlff-Interve- 
nor-Appellant.  v.  Leake  County  School 
Board  et  al..  Defendants-Appellees.  (Civil  Ac- 
tion No.  338a(J) ). 

United  States  of  America.  Plaintiff-Appel- 
lant. V.  Columbia  Municipal  Separate  School 
et  al.,  Plaintiff-Appellant.  (Civil  Action  No. 
2199(H)). 

United  States  of  America,  Plaintiff-Appel- 
lant. V.  Amite  County  S«hool  District  et  al., 
Defendants-Appellees.  (Civil  Action  No. 
3983(Ji). 

United  States  of  America,  Plaintiff-Appel- 
lant. V.  Covington  County  School  District 
et  al.,  Defendants-Appellees.  (ClvU  Action  No. 
2148(H)  >. 

United  States  of  America,  Plaintiff-Appel- 
lant. V.  Lawrence  County  School  District  et 
al..  Defendants-Appellees.  (ClvU  Action  No. 
2216(H)). 

Jeremiah  Blackwell,  Jr.,  et  al .  PlalnUffs- 
Appellants,  v.  Issaquena  County  Board  of 
Education  et  al..  Defendanto-Appellees.  (Civil 
Action  No.  1096(W)). 

United  States  of  America,  Plaintiff-Appel- 
lant. V.  Wilkinson  County  School  District  et 
al..  Defendants-Appellees.  (Civil  Action  No 
n60(W)). 

Charles  KlUingsworth  et  al..  Plaintiffs-Ap- 
pellants. V.  The  Enterprise  Consolidated 
School  District  and  Quitman  Consolidated 
School  District,  Defendants-Appellees.  (Civil 
Action  No.  1302(E)). 

United  States  of  America,  Plaintiff- Appel- 
lant, v.  Lincoln  County  School  District  et  al  . 
Defendants- Appellees.  (Civil  Action  No.  4294 

(J))- 

United  States  of  America,  Plaintiff-Appel- 
lant, v.  Philadelphia  Municipal  Separate 
School  District  et  al.,  Defendants-Appellees. 
(ClvU  Action  No.  1368(E)). 

United  States  of  America.  Plaintiff-Appel- 
lant, v.  Franklin  County  School  District  et 
al.,  Defendants-Appellees.  (Civil  Action  No. 
4256(J) ). 

(Nos.  28030.  28042,  United  States  Court  of 
Appeals.  Fifth  Clrcxilt,  July  3.  1969.  Rehear- 
ing Denied  and  Rehearing  En  Banc  Denied 
Oct   9.  1969.) 

School  desegregation  cases.  The  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  Southern  Dis- 
trict of  Mississippi.  William  Cox.  Chief  Judge, 
entered  orders  approving  continued  use  by 
school  districts  of  freedom  of  choice  plan  as 
a  method  for  disestablishment  of  dual  school 
systems,  and  appeals  were  taken.  The  Court 
of  Appeals  held  that  In  view  of  fact  that 
no  white  students  had  ever  attended  any 
traditionally  Negro  school  in  any  of  school 
districts  and  every  district  continued  to  oper- 
ate and  maintain  Its  aU-Negro  schools,  school 
districts  would  no  longer  be  able  to  rely  on 
freedom  of  choice  plan  as  method  for  dis- 
establishing their  dual  school  systems,  and. 
to  eliminate  dual  character  of  these  schools, 
alternative  methods  of  desegregation  must 
be  employed  which  would  include  sucb 
methods  as  zoning  and  pairing. 

Reversed  and  remanded  with  directions. 

Before  John  R  Brown,  Chief  Judge  and 
Thomberry  and  Morgan,  Circuit  Judges. 

Per  Curiam ; 

As  questions  of  time  present  such  urgency 
as  we  approach  the  beginning  of  the  new 
school  year  September  1969-70,  the  court  re- 
quested In  advance  of  argument  that  the 
parties  submit  proposed  opinion-orders 
modeled  after  some  of  our  recent  school  de- 
segregation cases.  We  have  drawn  freely  upon 
these  proijoeed  oplnlon-ordera. 

These  are  twenty-ffve  school  desegregation 
cases  In  a  consolidated  appeal  from  an  en 
banc  decision  of  the  U.S.  District  Court  for 
the  Southern  District  of  Mississippi.  These 
present  a  common  Issue:  whether  the 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article 


District  Court  erred  In  approving  the  con- 
tinued use  by  these  school  districts  of  free- 
dom of  choice  plans  as  a  method  for  the  dis- 
establishment of  the  dual  school  systems. 

The  plaintiffs'  position  is  that  the  District 
Court  erred  in  falling  to  apply  the  principles 
announced  in  recent  decisions  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  and  of  this  Court. 

These  same  school  districts,  along  with 
others,  w^ere  before  this  Court  last  year  In 
Adams  v  Mathews,  403  F.2d  181  (5th  Clr.. 
1968).  The  cases  were  there  remanded  with 
Instructions  that  the  district  courts  deter- 
mine: 

(1)  whether  the  school  board's  existing 
plan  of  desegregation  Is  adequate  "to  convert 
I  the  dual  system  |  to  a  unitary  system  In 
which  racial  discrimination  would  be  elimi- 
nated root  and  branch"  and 

(2)  whether  the  proposed  changes  will  re- 
sult In  a  desegregation  plan  that  "promises 
realistically  to  work  now.' 

403  F.2d  at  188  In  determining  whether 
freedom  of  choice  would  be  acceptable,  the 
following  standards ' were  to  be  applied: 

If  In  a  school  district  there  are  still  all- 
Negro  schools  or  only  a  small  fraction  of 
Negroes  enrolled  In  white  schools,  or  no  sub- 
stantial integration  of  faculties  and  school 
activities,  then,  as  a  matter  of  law,  the  exist- 
ing plan  falls  to  meet  constitutional  stand- 
ards as  established  In  Grefn.  Ibid. 

In  all  pertinent  respects,  the  facts  In  these 
cases  are  similar.  No  white  students  have 
ever  attended  any  traditionally  Negro  school 
in  any  of  the  school  districts.  Every  district 
thus  continues  to  operate  and  maintain  Its 
all-Negro  schools.  "The  record  compels  the 
conclusion  that  to  eliminate  the  dual  char- 
acter of  these  schools  alternative  methods  of 
desegregation  must  be  employed  which  would 
include  such  methods  as  zoning  and  pairing. 

Not  only  has  there  been  no  cross-over  of 
white  students  to  Negro  schools,  but  only 
a  small  fraction  of  Negro  students  have  en- 
rolled In  the  white  schools.  The  highest  per- 
centage Is  In  the  Enterprise  Consolidated 
School  District,  which  has  16  percent  of  Its 
Negro  students  enrolled  In  white  schools — a 
degree  of  desegregation  held  to  be  Inadequate 
in  Green  v.  County  School  Board,  391  U.S. 
430.  88  set.  1689,  20  L  Ed  2d  716  ( 1968) .  The 
statistics  In  the  remaining  districts  range 
from  a  high  of  10.6  percent  In  Forrest  County 
to  a  low  of  0.0  percent  In  Neshoba  and 
Lincoln  Counties.  The  projected  enrollment 
statistics  for  the  1969-1970  school  year  show 
little  Improvement.'  For  the  most  part  school 
activities  also  continue  to  be  segregated. 
Although  Negroes  attending  predominantly 
white  schools  do  participate  on  teams  of  such 
schools  in  athletic  contests.  In  none  of  the 
districts  do  white  and  all-Negro  schools  com- 
pete In  athletics. 

These  facts  Indicate  that  these  cases  fall 
squarely  within  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  In  Green  and  Its  companion  cases  and 
the  decisions  of  this  Court.  See  United  States 
V.  Oreenwood  Municipal  Separate  School  Dis- 
trict, 406  F.  2d  1086  (5th  Clr.  1969) ;  Henry  v. 
Clarksdale  Municipal  Separate  School  Dis- 
trict. 409  F.  2d  682  (5th  Clr.,  1969):  United 
States  V.  Indlanola  Municipal  Separate  School 
District.  410  F.  2d  626  (5th  Clr.,  1969):  An- 
thony V.  Marshall  County  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, 409  F.  2d  1287  (5th  Clr..  1969):  HaU  v. 
St.  Helena  Parish  School  Board,  417  F.  2d  801 
(5tb  Clr.,  May  28,  1969):  Davis  v.  Board  of 
School  Commissioners  of  MobUe  County.  414 
F.  2d  69  (5th  Clr.,  June  3,  1969):  United 
States  v.  Jefferson  County  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, 417  P  3d  834  (5tb  Clr.,  June  26.  1969) : 
United  States  v.  Choctaw  County  Board  of 
EducaUon.  5  Clr.  1969.  417  F.  2d  838  (July  1. 
1969):  Unlt«d  SUtea  by  John  Mitchell  v. 
Board  of  Education  of  Baldwin  County.  5  Clr. 
1969.  417  F.  2d  848  (July  1.  1969);  United 
Stataa  v.  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of 


Bessemer,  5  Clr.  1969.  417  F.  2d  846  (July  1. 
1969).  The  proper  conclusion  to  be  drawn 
from  these  facts  is  clear  from  the  mandate  of 
Adams  v.  Mathews,  supra:  "as  a  matter  of  law, 
the  existing  plan  falls  to  meet  constitutional 
standards  as  established  in  Green." 

We  hold  that  these  school  districts  will  no 
longer  be  able  to  rely  on  freedom  of  choice 
as  the  method  for  disestablishing  their  dual 
school  systems. 

This  may  mean  that  the  tasks  for  the 
courts  will  become  more  difficult.  The  Dis- 
trict Court  Itself  has  stated  that  It  "does  not 
possess  any  of  the  training  or  skill  or  experi- 
ence or  facilities  to  operate  any  kind  of 
schools:  and  unhesitatingly  admits  to  its 
utter  Incompetence  to  exercise  or  exert  any 
helpful  power  or  authority  In  that  area." 
And  this  Court  has  observed  that  Judges  "are 
not  educators  or  school  administrators." 
United  States  v.  Jefferson  County  Board  of 
Education,  supra,  417  P.  2d  at  834.  Accord- 
ingly, we  deem  It  appropriate  for  the  Court 
to  require  these  school  boards  to  enlist  the 
assistance  of  experts  In  education  as  well  as 
desegregation:  and  to  require  the  school 
boards  to  cooperate  with  them  In  the  dis- 
establishment of  their  dual  school  systems. 

With  respect  to  faculty  desegregation,  lit- 
tle progress  has  been  made.=  Although 
Natchez-Municipal  Separate  District  has  a 
level  of  19.2'"--  and  Lawrence  County  a  level 
of  10.6  r,  seven  school  districts  have  less 
than  one  full-time  teacher  per  school  as- 
signed across  racial  lines.  In  the  remaining 
systems,  less  than  10  percent  of  the  full- 
time  faculties  teach  In  schools  in  which 
their  race  Is  In  the  minority.  Faculties  must 
be  Integrated.  United  States  v.  Montgomery 
County  Board  of  Education.  393  U.S.  1116, 
89  S.Ct.  989,  22  L.Ed.2d  121  (1969).  Minimum 
standards  should  be  established  for  making 
substantial    progress    toward    this    goal    In 

1969  and  finishing  the  Job  by  1970.  United 
States  v.  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of 
Bessemer,  5  Clr.,  1968,  396  F.2d  44;  Choc- 
taw County,  supra:  Baldwin  County,  supra. 

The  Court  on  the  motion  to  sammarily 
reverse  or  alternatively  to  expedite  submis- 
sion of  the  case  filed  by  the  Goveriunent 
and  the  private  plaintiffs  concluded  that 
fundamental  constitutional  rights  of  many 
persons  would  be  Jeopardized.  If  not  lost  If 
this  Court  routinely  calendared  this  case 
■  for  briefing  and  argument  in  the  regular 
course.  Before  we  could  ever  hear  It.  the 
opening  of  the  school  year  September  1969- 

1970  would  have  gone  by.  Wlt^  this  and  the 
total  absence  of  any  new  Issue  even  resem- 
bling a  constitutional  Issue  In  this  much 
litigated  field,  we  therefore  concluded  that 
the  appeals  should  be  expedited.  Full  argu- 
ments were  had  and  representatives  from 
every  District  were  heard  from.  In  the  course 
of  these  arguments,  several  contentions  were 
made  as  to  which  we  make  these  additional 
specific  comments. 

Based  upon  opinion  surveys  conducted  by 
presumably  competent  sampling  experts. 
testimony  of  school  administrators,  board 
members,  and  educational  experts,  the  School 
Districts  urged,  and  the  Dlsuict  Court  found 
In  effect,  that  the  falliire  of  a  single  white 
student  to  attend  an  all-Negro  school  was 
due  to  the  provisions  of  our  Jefferson  decree 
which  In  effect  prohibited  school  authorities 
from  Inffuenclng  the  exercise  of  choice  by 
students  or  parents.  We  And  this  completely 
unsupported.  This  record  affords  no  basis  for 
any  expectation  of  any  substantial  change 
were  the  provision  modified. 

Based  upon  similar  testimony,  the  School 
Districts  urged  a  related  contention  that  the 
uncontradicted  statUtlcs  showing  only  slight 
Integration  are  not  a  reliable  Indicator  of 
the  commands  of  Green.  This  argument 
rests  on  the  assertion  that  quite  apart  from 
a  prior  dual  race  school  system,  there  would 
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be  concentration  of  Negroes  or  white  persons 
from  what  was  described  as  "polarization." 
To  bolster  this,  they  pointed  to  school  statis- 
tics In  non-southern  communities.  Statistics 
are  not,  of  course,  the  whole  answer,  but 
nothing  Is  as  emphatic  as  zero,  and  In  the 
face  of  slight  numbers  and  low  percentages 
of  Negroes  attending  white  schools,  and  no 
whites  attending  Negro  schools,  we  find  this 
argument  unimpressive. 

In  the  same  vein  Is  the  contention  simi- 
larly based  on  surveys  and  opinion  testimony 
of  educators  that  on  stated  percentages 
(e.g.,  20%,  30%.  707o.  etc.).  Integration  of 
Negroes  (either  from  Infiux  of  Negroes  Into 
white  schools  or  whites  Into  Negro  schools), 
there  will  be  an  exodus  of  white  students  up 
to  the  point  of  almost  100%  Negro  schools. 
This,  like  community  response  or  hostility  or 
scholastic  achievement  disparities.  Is  but  a 
repetition  of  contentions  long  since  rejected 
in  Cooper  v.  Aaron,  1958.  358  U.S.  1,  78  S.Ct. 
1401.  3  L.Ed.2d  5;  Stell  v.  Savannah- 
Chatham  County  Bd.  of  Ed.,  5  Clr.,  1964,  333 
P2d  55,  61;  and  United  States  v.  Jefferson 
County  Bd.  of  Ed.,  5  Clr.,  1969,  417  F.2d 
834  (June  26,  1969 1. 

The  order  of  the  District  Court  In  each 
case  Is  reversed  and  the  cases  are  remanded 
to  the  District  Court  with  the  following 
direction : 

1.  These  cases  shall  receive  the  highest 
priority. 

2.  The  District  Court  shall  forthwith  re- 
quest that  educators  from  the  Office  of  Edu- 
caUon of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  collaborate 
with  the  defendant  school  boards  In  the 
preparation  of  plans  to  disestablish  the  dual 
school  systems  In  question.  The  disestab- 
lishment plans  shall  be  directed  to  student 
and  faculty  assignment,  school  bus  routes 
If  transportation  Is  provided,  all  facilities, 
all  athletic  and  other  school  activities,  and 
all  school  location  and  construction  actlvl- 

.  ties.  The  District  Court  shall  further  require 
the  school  boards  to  make  available  to  the 
Office  of  Education  or  Its  designees  all  re- 
quested Information  relating  to  the  opera- 
tion of  the  school  system. 

3.  The  board.  In  conjunction  with  the 
Office  of  Education,  shall  develop  and  present 
to  the  District  Court  before  August  11,  1969. 
an  acceptable  plan  of  desegregation. 

4.  If  the  Office  of  Education  and  a  school 
board  agree  upon  a  plan  of  desegregation. 
It  shaU  be  presented  to  the  District  Court 
on  or  before  August  11,  1969.  The  court  shall 
approve  such  plan  for  Implementation  com- 
mencing with  the  1969  school  year,  unless 
within  seven  days  after  submission  to  the 
court  any  party  files  any  objection  or  pro- 
posed amendment  thereto  alleging  that  the 
plan,  or  any  part  thereof,  does  not  confcwm 
to  constitutional  standards. 

5.  If  no  agreement  is  reached,  the  Office 
of  Education  shall  present  Its  proposal  to 
the  District  Court  on  or  before  August  11, 
1969.  The  Court  shall  approve  such  plan  for 
Implementation  commencing  with  the  1969 
school  year,  unless  within  seven  days  a  party 
makes  proper  showing  that  the  plan  or  any 
part  thereof  does  not  conform  to  constitu- 
tional standards. 

6.  For  plans  to  which  objections  are  made 
or  amendments  suggested,  or  which  In  any 
event  the  District  Court  wUl  not  approve 
without  a  hearing,  the  District  Court  shall 
hold  hearings  within  five  days  after  the  time 
for  filing  objections  and  proposed  amend- 
menu  h^s  expired.  In  no  event  later  than 
Augviat  23,  1969. 

7.  The  plana  shall  be  completed,  approved, 
and  ordered  for  implementation  by  the  Dl«- 
trlct  Court  no  later  than  August  27,  1969. 
Such  a  plan  shall  be  Implemented  commenc- 
ing with  the  beginning  of  the  1969-1970 
acbool  year. 


8.  Because  of  the  urgency  of  formulating 
and  approving  plans  to  be  Implemented  for 
the  1969-70  school  t^rm.  it  Is  ordered  as  fol- 
lows: The  mandate  of  this  Court  shall  Issue 
Immediately  and  will  not  be  stayed  pending 
petitions  for  rehearing  or  certiorari.  This 
Court  win  not  extend  the  time  for  filing  pe- 
titions for  rehearing  or  briefs  In  support  of 
or  In  opposition  thereto.  Any  appeals  from 
orders  or  decrees  of  the  District  Court  on 
remand  shall  be  expedited.  The  record  on  any 
appeal  shall  be  lodged  with  this  court  and 
appellants'  brief  filed,  all  within  ten  days  of 
the  date  of  the  order  or  decree  of  the  district 
court  from  which  the  app>eal  Is  taken.  Appel- 
lee's brief  shall  be  due  ten  days  thereafter. 
The  court  will  determine  the  time  and  place 
for  oral  argument  If  allowed.  No  considera- 
tion will  be  given  to  the  fact  of  Interrupting 
the  school  year  in  the  event  further  relief  Is 
Indicated. 

Reversed  and  remanded  with  directions. 

On  Petition  for  Rehearing  en  banc. 

Per  Curiam: 

The  Petition  for  Rehearing  Is  denied  and 
the  Court  having  been  polled  at  the  request 
of  one  of  the  members  of  the  Court  and  a 
majority  of  the  Circuit  Judges  who  are  In 
regular  active  service  not  having  voted  in 
favor  of  it,  (Rule  35  Federal  Rules  of  Appel- 
late Procedure;  Local  Fifth  ClrciUt  Rule  12) 
the  Petition  for  Rehearing  En  Banc  is  also 
denied. 

ENROLLMENT  BY  RACE  AND  PERCENTAGE  OF  NEGROES  IN 
WHITE  SCHOOLS 


1.  IllusUative  are  the  following  tobies,  corrected  to  the  latnt 
available  data  furnished  and  checked  by  counsel,  in  the  cases  in 
which  the  Government  is  a  party  showing  the  racial  character  ot 
the  schools  in  each  disUict  and  the  enrollment  by  race: 

RACIAL  CHARACTER 


District 


Total  Pre- 

number  domi- 

of  All-         All-       nantly 

schools  Negro     white       white 


Amite | 

Canton ' 

Columbia • 

Covington ' 

Forrest 9 

Franklin 3 

Hinds 22 

Kemper -  5 

Lauderdale 5 

Lawrence: — .  ' 

Leake 7 

Lincoln J 

Madison | 

Marion 5 

Meridian Jf 

Natchez-Adams .,  15 

Neshoba 2 

North  Pike * 

Noxubee » 

Philadelphia 3 

Sharkey- Issaquena 5 

Anquilla-Line 3 

South  Pike { 

Wilkinson « 


1 

'      2 

1 

2 

in 

1 

1 

2 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

1 

2  .. 

Projected 

Enrollment 

1969-70 


Negroes  in 
White 
Schools 


District 


Num-   Percent- 
Negro     White         ber  age 


Amite 2.649  1,484  63  2.4 

Canton 3.440  1,352  4  .11 

Columbia 912  1.553  60  6.6 

Covington 1.422  1.968  89  5.1 

ForreiU 480  3,085  81  16.9 

Franklin           1,029  1.124  38  3.7 

Hnds      "            7409  6,559  481  6.5 

Kempir  ::           : 1896  786  11  .58 

Lauderdale 1,872  3,060  26  1.4 

Uwrence 1.263  1,889  32  2.5 


Projected 

Enrollment 

1969-70 


Negroes  in 
White 
Schools 


District 


Negro     White 


Num-   Percent- 
ber  age 


Leake 1,586  1,950  67  4.3 

Mlld?»n :::::::::  3,198  i,'i28  41  1:3 

Marion :::: 1,082  uji  34  3.1 

Meridian 3,974  5,805  606  15.2 

Natchez-Adams 5.509  4,496  54  9.8 

Neshoba 591  1.875  1  .16 

North  Pike 632  7M  2  .31 

Noxubee        3,002  829  95  3.2 

Philadelphia 406  923  11  2.7 

Sharkey-fssaquena 1,241  603  104  6.4 

Anguilli-Line. 769  207  30  3.9 

SouSiPike 1.737  994  '46  2.6 

Wilkinson 2,032  689  55  2.7 


1.  There  is  a  disagreement  over  proper  accounting  forsorae$pscialclawe$«i*ich,  for  these  purposes,  we  consider  unimportant 

2.  The  latest  corrected  figures  (see  note  1  supra)  are: 


Full  &  part  time  teachers 


Full  time  desegregating 
teachers 


Part  time  desegregating 
teachers 


District 


Negro 


White 


Negro 


White 


Negro 


White 


Amite 

Canton 

Columbia 

Covington 

Forrest 

Franklin -.. 

Hinds 

Kemper 

Lauderdale 

Lawrence ... 

Leake 

Lincoln 

Madison 

Marion 

Meridian. 

Natchez-Adams 

Neshoba 

North  Pike 

Noxubee 

Philadelphia 

Sharkey-Issaquena. 

Anguilla-Lint. 

South  Pike 

Wilkinson 


95 

120 
43 
64 
43 
44 

295 
68 
82 
SO 
87 
38 

147 
48 

180 

35 
26 
135 
25 
71 

78 
97 


484 


66 

81 

71 
103 
122 

45 
281.9 

45 
131 

81 

90 

74 

66 

96 
317 

86 

30 
61 
46 
31 

52.8 
39 


0 
3 

5 
3 
4 
3 

22 
0 
8 

10 
0 
0 
0 
4 
8 
0 
0 
1 
6 
0 
0 
0 
2 
0 


0 

a 

4 
3 
3 
4 
0 
1 
3 
4 
3 
0 
8 
6 
17 
0 
3 
2 
1 
0 
0 
0 

3.3 
0 


0 
1 
0 
1 
1 
1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
4 

40 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
9 
4 
S 
2 
1 

3 
0 
1 
1 
0 
1 
0 
10 
S3 
2 
2 
0 
2 
0 
0 
2 
• 


Hall 


V.  St.  Hklxna  Pabish  School  Boabo 

(Cits  as  417  F.2d  801  (1968)) 

Lawrence  HaU  et  al.,  Plaintiffs-Appellants, 

United  States  of  America,  Intervenor-Aw)el- 

lant.  V.  St.  Helena  Parish  School  Board  et  al.. 


Defendants- AppeUees.     (ClvU     Action     No. 
1068). 

James  Williams,  Jr.,  et  al.,  PlalntUf-Ap- 
pellants,  United  States  of  America,  Inter- 
venor-Appellant,  v.  Iberville  Parish  School 
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Board  et  al..  Defendants-Appellees.  (ClvU  Ac- 
tion No.  2921). 
Yvonne  Marit  Boyd  et  al..  PlalntlfTs-Ap- 


et   al..   Defendants-Appellees.    (ClvU   Action 
No.  11314). 
Linda    WUUams    et    al..    Plalntlffs-Appel- 


dom  of  choice  plans  were  Inadequate  and 
cases  would  be  remanded  to  district  court  for 
putting  Into  effect  new  plans  and  where  In 
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practicable  date."  then  the  plan  may  be  said 
to  provide  effective  relief.  Of  course,  the 
avallablUty  to  the  board  of  other  more  prom- 
ising courses  of  action  may  Indicate  a  lack 


1967-68  and  1968-69  school  years,  and  such 
data  as  presently  Is  available  for  1969-70 
( recognizing  that  the  latter  necessarily  is  not 
complete:  see  note  2  to  the  Appendix.)  In 
t>i»   />iirrAnt   Rchool   vear.    1968-69.   in  every 


fers.  The  resources  of  the  Educational  Re- 
sources Center  for  School  Desegregation,  at 
New  Orleans,  are  available  to  the  boards  and 
may  be  utilized."  We  set  out  in  the  margin 
the  approach  recently  taken  by  the  United 
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Board  et  al..  Defendanu-Appelleea.  (Civil  Ac- 
tlon  No.  2921). 

Yvonne  Marl#  Boyd  et  al..  Plalnttffs-Ap- 
pellanu.  United  States  of  America.  Inter- 
venor-Appellant.  v.  The  Point  Coupee  Parish 
School  BoATd  et  al.,  Defendants-Appellees. 
(Civil  Action  No.  3164). 

Terry  Lynn  Dunn  et  al..  Plaintiffs- Appel- 
lants. United  States  of  America.  Intervenor- 
Appellant.  v.  Livingston  Parish  School  Board 
et  al..  Defendants-Appellees.  (Civil  Action 
No.  3197). 

Donald  Jerome  Thomas  et  al..  Plaintiffs- 
Appellants.  V.  West  Baton  Rouge  Parish 
School  Board  et  al..  Defendants-Appelieee. 
(Civil  Action  No.  3208). 

Robert  Carter  et  al..  Plaintiffs-Appellants. 
V.  West  Feliciana  Parish  School  Board  et  al.. 
Defendants-Appellees.  (Civil  Action  No. 
3248). 

Sharon  Lynne  Oeorge  et  al.,  PlalntUIs-Ap- 
pellants.  v  C.  Walter  Davis.  President,  East 
Feliciana  Parish  School  Board  et  al..  De- 
fendants-Appellees.  (Civil  Action  No.  3253). 

Welton  J.  Charles.  Jr..  et  al..  Plaintiffs-Ap- 
pellants. United  States  of  America.  Interve- 
nor-Appellant.  v.  Ascension  Parish  School 
Board,  and  Gordon  Webb.  Defendants-Ap- 
pellees. (Civil  Action  No.  3257). 

Rickey  Dale  Conley  et  al..  Plaintiffs-Ap- 
pellants, v.  Lake  Charles  School  Board  et  al.. 
Defendants-Appellees.  (Civil  Action  No. 
9981). 

Ura  Bernard  Lemon  et  al.,  Plaintiffs-Ap- 
pellants. United  States  of  America.  Interve- 
nor-Appellant.  v.  Boaster  Parish  School  Board 
et  al..  Defendanu-Appellees.  (Civil  Action 
No.  10687). 

Marcus  Oardon  et  al..  Plaintiffs-Appellants. 
T.  Jefferson  Davis  Parish  School  Board  et 
al  ,  Defendants-Appellees.  (Civil  Action  No. 
10902) 

Marcus  Oordon  et  al..  Plain  tiffs- Appellants, 
v.  Lafayette  Parish  School  Board  et  al..  De- 
fendants-Appellees. (Civil  Action  No    10903). 

MarUyn  Marie  MonteUh  et  al..  Plaintiffs- 
Appellants.  V.  St.  Landry  Parish  School 
Board  et  al..  Defendants-Appellees.  (Civil 
Action  No.  10912). 

Vlr^e  Lee  Valley  et  al..  Plaintiffs-Appel- 
lants, United  States  of  America.  Intervenor- 
Appellant.  v.  Rapides  Parish  School  Board 
et  al..  Defendants-Appellees.  (Civil  Action 
No.  10946). 

Joann  Graham  et  al..  Plaintiffs-Appellants. 
V.  Evangeline  Parish  School  Board  et  al.. 
Defendants-Appellees.  (ClvU  Action  No. 
11053). 

John  Robertson  et  al..  Plaintiffs-Appel- 
lants, V.  Natchitoches  Parish  School  Board 
et  al .  Defendants-Appellees.  (Civil  Action 
No.  11054). 

Beryl  N.  Jones  et  al..  Plaintiffs-Appellants. 
United  States  of  America.  Intervenor-Appel- 
lant.  V.  De  Soto  Parish  School  Board  et  al., 
Defendants-Appellees.  (Civil  Action  No. 
11055). 

Catherine  Battlse  et  al..  Plaintiffs-Appel- 
lants. V.  Acadia  Parish  School  Board  et  al., 
Defendants-Appellees.  (Civil  Action  No. 
11125). 

James  H.  Henderson.  Jr.,  et  al.,  Plaintiffs- 
Appellants,  V.  Iberia  Parish  School  Board 
et  al..  Defendants- Appellees.  (ClvU  Action 
No.  11126). 

Margaret  M.  Johnson  et  al.,  Plaintiffs- 
Appellants,  United  States  of  America,  Inter- 
venor-Appellant,  v.  Jackson  Parish  School 
Board  et  al..  Defendants-Appellees.  (ClvU 
Action  No.  11130). 

Jimmy  Andrews  et  al.,  Plaintiffs-Appel- 
lants, V.  City  of  Monroe  School  Board  et  al., 
Defendants- Appellees.  (Civil  Action  No. 
11297). 

Yvomla  Decarol  Banks  et  al.,  Plaintiffs- 
Appellants.  United  SUtes  of  America.  In- 
tervenor-AppeUant,  v.  Claiborne  Parish 
School  Boeird  et  al.,  Defendanu-Appellees. 
(Civil  AcUon  No.  11304). 

Dorothy  Marie  Thomas  et  al..  PlalnUffs- 
Appellanto,  v.  St.  Martin  Parish  School  Board 


et  al.,   Defendants-Appellees.    (Civil   Action 
No.  11314). 

Linda  Williams  et  al..  Plaintiffs-Appel- 
lants. V.  Madison  Parish  School  Board  et  al.. 
Defendants-Appellees.  (ClvU  Action  No. 
11329). 

Owen  Boudreaux  et  al.,  Plalntlffs-Appel- 
lant4.  V.  St.  Mary  Parish  School  Board  et  al., 
Defendants-Appellees.  (ClvU  Action  No. 
11351). 

Inna  J.  Smith  et  al ,  Plaintiffs-Appellants, 
United  States  of  America.  Intervenor-Appel- 
lant,  V.  Concordia  Parish  School  Board  et  al.. 
Defendants-Appellees.  (ClvU  Action  No. 
11577). 

Vlra  Celestaln  et  al..  Plaintiffs- Appellants, 
V.  Vermilion  Parish  School  Board  et  al., 
Defendants- Appellees.  (ClvU  Action  No. 
11908). 

United  States  of  America.  Plaintiff-Appel- 
lant, V.  Lincoln  Parish  School  Board  et  al., 
Defendants-Appellees.  (ClvU  Action  No. 
12071). 

United  States  of  America.  Plaintiff-Appel- 
lant. V.  Richland  Parish  School  Board  et  al.. 
Defendants- Appellees.  (ClvU  Action  No. 
12169). 

Jeremiah  Taylor  et  al..  Plaintiffs-Appel- 
lants. V.  Ouachita  Parish  School  Board  et  al.. 
Defendants-Appellees.  (ClvU  Action  No. 
12171). 

United  States  of  America.  Plaintiff-Appel- 
lant. V.  Bienville  Parish  School  Board  et  al.. 
Defendants- Appellees.  (ClvU  Action  No. 
12177). 

United  States  of  America.  Plaintiff-Appel- 
lant. V.  Grant  Parish  School  Board  et  al.. 
Defendants- Appellees.  (ClvU  Action  No. 
12265). 

United  States  of  America.  Plaintiff-Appel- 
lant, v.  De  Soto  Parish  School  Board  et  al.. 
Defendants-Appellees.  (ClvU  Action  No. 
12589). 

United  States  of  America.  Plaintiff-Appel- 
lant, V.  Avoyelles  Parish  School  Board  et  al.. 
Defendants- Appellees.  (ClvU  Action  No. 
12721). 

United  States  of  America,  Plaintiff-Appel- 
lant, V  East  Carroll  Parish  School  Board  et 
al.,  Defendants-Appellees.  (ClvU  Action  No. 
12722). 

Billy  Oene  Moore  et  al..  Plaintiffs-Appel- 
lants, V.  Winn  Parish  School  Board  et  al., 
Defendants-Appellees.  ClvU  Action  No. 
13880). 

Eric  CleTeland  et  al.,  Plaintiffs-Appellants, 
V  Union  Parish  School  Board  et  al.,  De- 
fendanu-Appellees. (ClvU  Action  No.  12934). 
Joyce  Marie  Moore  et  al..  Plaintiffs-Appel- 
lees, V.  Tangipahoa  Parish  School  Board  et 
al.,  Defendanu-AppeUanU.  (ClvU  Action  No. 
15556) .  Nos.  26450,  27303,  370M,  27087,  27106, 
27391. 

United  States  Court  of  Appeals,  Fifth  Cir- 
cuit. May  28.  1969. 

Rehearing  Denied  and  Rehearing  'Ea  Banc 
Denied  In  No.  27106.  June  30.  1969. 

On  Motion  for  Clarification  and  Amend- 
ment In  Nos.  26450.  37303,  270S4,  27087,  and 
32106.  Aug.  25.  1969. 
Certiorari  Denied  Nov.  10.  1969.  See  90  S.Ct. 
218. 

School  desegregation  cases.  The  United 
StaUs  District  Court  for  the  Eastern  District 
of  Louisiana.  E.  Oordon  West.  Chief  Judge. 
303  F.  Supp.  1234.  and  the  three-judge  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  Western  Dis- 
trict of  Louisiana.  Benjamin  C.  Dawklns,  Jr., 
Richard  J.  Putnam,  and  Edwin  F.  Hunter.  Jr., 
JJ..  393  F.  Supp.  84.  and  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of 
Louisiana.  Alvln  B.  Rubin.  J  ,  298  F.  Supp. 
383.  entered  decrees,  and  appeals  were  taken. 
The  Court  of  Appeals,  Oodbold,  Circuit 
Judge,  held  that  where  In  school  dlstrlcU  In-  / 
volved  In  two  of  the  appeals  very  few  or  nO| 
white  studenU  were  attending  formerly  all-. 
Negro  schools  and  few  of  the  dUtrlcU 
more  than  un  per  cent  of  Negro  chll 
tending  formerly  all-white  school^armany 
all -Negro  schools  stUl  existed.  ex^W|^  free- 


dom of  choice  plans  were  Inadequate  and 
cases  would  be  remanded  to  district  court  for 
putting  Into  effect  new  plans  and  where  In 
third  appeal  trial  judge  required  school  board 
to  present  new  plan  to  replace  existing  free- 
dom of  choice  plan  and  held  hearings  and 
approved  new  plan,  his  decision  would  be 
affirmed. 

Decision  of  district  judge  approving 
new  plan  to  replace  existing  freedom  of 
choice  plan  affirmed  and  all  other  cases  re- 
versed  and   remanded   with   Instructions. 

Before  John  R.  Brown,  Chief  Judge,  God- 
bold,  Circuit  Judge,  and  Cabot,  District 
Judge. 

Oodbold.  Circuit  Judge: 

We  have  before  us  appeals  from  three  dis- 
trict court  decrees  covering  thlrty-slx  parish 
school  systems  and  two  city  school  systems, 
all  In  the  state  of  Louisiana.  These  cases  were 
submitted  and  argued  April  31,  1969,  two 
years  after  the  en  banc  decision  of  this  court 
In  Jefferson  II.'  and  eleven  months  after  the 
decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
In  Green  v.  School  Bd  of  New  Kent  County.* 
All  of  the  school  dlstrlcU  Involved  are  under 
the  uniform  decree  that  Jefferson  II  required 
for  school  systems  In  the  Fifth  Circuit  op- 
erating under  freedom  of  choice  plans. 

I.   BACKGROUND 

Twenty-nine  of  the  dlstrlcU  are  appellees 
m  appeals  from  an  en  banc  decision '  of  the 
District  Court  for  the  WesUm  District  of 
Louisiana,  which  declined  to  order  modifica- 
tion, requested  on  the  authority  of  Green  in 
existing  desegregation  plans.* 

Eight  parishes  are  appellees  In  slmUar 
appeals  from  a  decree  of  the  DIartrlct  Court 
for  the  Elastern  District  of  Louisiana.'^ 

The  Tangipahoa  Parish  School  Board  Is 
appellant  in  an  appeal  IxofiC  another  decree 
of  the  Eastern  District*  directing  It  to 
change  from  a  Jefferson-d«cre*  freedom  of 
choice  plan  to  one  calling  for  the  assignment 
of  StudenU  "by  the  adoption  of  geographic 
attendance  zones,  or  pairing  of  classes,  or 
both." 

|1|  We  begin  with  principles  both  basic 
and  famUlar  to  all  who  are  concerned  with 
the  complex  problem  of  ending  the  dual 
school  system  In  the  South.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  duty  of  school  boards  to  act 
afllrmauvely  to  abolish  all  vestiges  of  state- 
Imposed  segregation  of  the  races  In  the  pub- 
lic schools.  United  SUtes  v.  Indlanola  Mu- 
nicipal Separate  Sch.  Dlst.,  6  Clr.  1969,  410 
F.3d  626  1 19691;  Henry  v.  Clarksdale  Munici- 
pal Separate  Sch.  Dlst.,  5  Clr.  1969,  409  F.3d 
683  (1969):  Adams  v.  Mathews,  403  F.3d  181 
(6th  Clr.  1968);  Jefferson  II,  supra. 

The  respective  burdens  and  roles  of  school 
boards  and  district  oouru  are  articulated  In 
Green  Itself: 

The  burden  on  a  school  board  today  Is  to 
come  forward  with  a  plan  that  promises 
realistically  to  work,  and  promises  realistic- 
ally to  work  now. 

The  obUgatlon  of  the  district  comts.  as  It 
always  has  been,  Is  to  assess  the  effectiveness 
of  a  proposed  plan  In  achieving  desegrega- 
tion. There  Is  no  universal  answer  to  com- 
plex problems  of  desegregation;  there  Is  ob- 
viously no  one  plan  that  will  do  the  job  In 
every  case.  The  matter  must  be  assessed  In 
light  of  the  circumstances  present  and  the 
options  available  In  each  Instance.  It  Is  In- 
cumbent upon  the  school  board  to  establish 
that  lu  proposed  plan  promises  meaningful 
and  Immediate  progress  toward  dlsesUbllsh- 
Ing  sute-lmposed  segregation.  It  Is  incum- 
bent upon  the  district  court  to  weigh  that 
claim  In  light  of  the  facte  at  band  and  In 
light  of  any  alternatives  which  may  be  shown 
as  feasible  and  more  promising  In  their  ef- 
fectiveness. Where  the  coiirt  finds  the  bottfd 
to  be  acting  in  good  faith  and  the  proposed 
plan  to  have  real  prospecU  for  dismantling 
the  state-Imposed  dual  system  "at  the  earliest 
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practicable  date,"  then  the  plan  may  be  said 
to  provide  effective  reUef.  Of  course,  the 
avalUblllty  to  the  board  of  other  more  prom- 
ising courses  of  action  may  Indicate  a  lack 
of  good  faith;  and  at  the  least  It  places  a 
heavy  burden  upon  the  board  to  explain  Its 
preference  for  an  apparently  less  effective 
method.  Moreover,  whatever  plan  Is  adopted 
will  require  evaluation  In  practice,  and  the 
court  should  retain  jurisdiction  untU  It  Is 
clear  that  stete-impoeed  segregation  has  been 
completely  removed. 

88  S.Ct.  at  1694-1695,  30  L.Ed.2d  at  734. 
1 21  If  under  an  existent  plan  there  are  no 
whites,  or  only  a  small  percentage  of  whites, 
attending  formerly  all-Negro  schools,  or  only 
a  small  percentage  of  Negroes  enrolled  In 
formerly  all-white  schooU,  then  the  plan,  as 
a  matter  of  law.  Is  not  working.  Henry  v. 
Clarksdale,  supra;  Adams  v.  Mathews,  supra. 
|3]  The  good  faith  of  a  school  board  in 
acting  to  desegregate  Ite  schools  Is  a  neces- 
sary ooncomltent  to  the  achievement  of  a 
unitary  school  system,  but  It  Is  not  Itself  the 
yardstick  of  effectiveness.' 

The  majority  of  the  school  boards  involved 
In  these  appeals  did  not  begin  any  type  of 
desegregation  of  their  schools  prior  to  being 
ordered  to  do  so  for  the  1965-1966  school 
year."  All  have  been  operating  for  the  1967- 
68  and  1968-69  School  years  under  Jefferson- 
decree  freedom  of  choice  plana  for  pupil  as- 
signment, which  under  numerovis  decisions 
of  this  circuit  are  required  to  be  uniform. 
AU  now  know,  judges,  lawyers  and  school 
boards,  that  freedom  of  choice,  Jefferson  va- 
riety or  otherwise,  is  not  a  constitutional  end 
In  Itself  but  only  a  means  to  the  constitution- 
ally required  end  of  the  termination  of  the 
dii&l  school  system.  Green,  aupra:  Jefferson 
II,  supra.  Since  Green  this  court  explicitly 
has  rejected  freedom  of  choice  plans  that 
were  found  to  be  demonstrably  unsuitable 
for  effectuating  transition  from  dual  school 
systems  to  unitary  nondiscriminatory  sys- 
tems. See.  e.  jr.,  Anthony  v.  Marshall  Coun- 
ty Bd.  of  Educ.  6  Clr.  1969,  409  P.2d  1387 
(1969);  United  SUtes  v.  Greenwood  Munici- 
pal Separate  School  Dlst..  406  P.  2d  1086  (5th 
Clr.  1969).  See  also  Graves  v.  Walton  County 
Bd.  of  Educ.  403  P.2d  181, 189  (5th  Clr.  1968) : 
Bd.  of  Public  InstrucUon  of  Duval  County  v. 
Braxton,  403  P.3d  900  (5th  Clr.  1968). 

n.    THX    WESTKXN    DIST«ICT    CASKS 

The  Western  District  Court,  sitting  en 
banc,  found  that  the  operation  of  Jefferson- 
type  freedom  of  choice  In  the  school  dlstrlcU 
before  It  "has  real  prospecU  of  dismantling 
the  dual  system  of  schooU  at  the  earliest 
practicable  date  •  •  •."  and  concluded  that 
the  best  method  available  to  eradicate  the 
dual  system  of  schools  In  these  dlstrlcU  Is 
freedom  of  choice.* 

AppellanU  In  the  Western  District  cases 
contend  that  the  statistical  record  mani- 
festly reveals  that  the  dual  system  continues 
and  that  freedom  of  choice  has  failed  to  pro- 
duce meaningful  resulto.  They  xirge  that  the 
statistical  record  requires  reversal  when  con- 
sidered In  Ught  of  Green  and  the  cases  In 
this  circuit  following  Green. 

The  appeUee  school  boards  Insist  that 
Green  does  not  foreclose  the  continuation 
of  their  Je^erson-decree  freedom  of  choice 
plans.  They  read  the  stetlstlcs  as  revealing 
that  progress,  though  In  most  Instances 
statistically  nominal,  has  been  made  toward 
the  elimination  of  the  dual  system.  They 
urge  that  the  district  court  appropriately 
could  conclude  that  the  uniform  Jefferson- 
decree  freedom  of  choice  plans  under  which 
they  are  operating  do  provide  the  effective 
relief  referred  to  by  Green,  because.  In  the 
language  of  Green,  they  are  operating  In  good 
faith  and  under  plans  which  have  real  pros- 
pecU for  dlsmantUng  the  state-imposed 
dual  system  "at  the  earliest  practicable  date." 
88  S.  Ct.  1689,  20  L.  Ed.  2d  at  734. 

We  turn  to  the  facU.  In  the  Appendix  to 
this  opinion  we  set  out  the  best  statistical 
data  made  available  to  this  court  for  the 


1967-68  and  1968-69  school  years,  and  such 
data  as  presently  Is  available  for  1969-70 
(recognizing  that  the  latter  necessarily  Is  not 
complete:  see  note  3  to  the  Appendix.)  In 
the  current  school  year,  1968-69,  In  every 
one  of  these  school  dlstrlcU  there  Is  at  least 
one  all-Negro  school,  in  most  dlstrlcU  many 
more   than    just    one. 

In  all  of  the  twenty-nine  districts,  for  the 
current  school  year,  only  two  white  studenu 
exercised  their  freedom  of  choice  by  elect- 
ing to  attend  all-Negro  schools.  To  the  ex- 
tent data  Is  available  for  the  1969-70  school 
year,  from  choice  forms  already  exercised 
and  reported  to  us  since  oral  argument  of 
these  cases,  no  change  of  substantial  con- 
sequence in  this  situation  can  be  projected. 
See  Appendix. 

The  number  of  Negro  studenU  attending 
formerly  all-white  schools  has  risen  slightly 
since  the  adoption  of  the  Jefferson-decree 
plans,  but  for  the  current  school  year  the  per- 
centage this  represenU  of  the  total  Negro 
student  population  Is  minimal — only  five  of 
these  twenty-nine  systems  have  more  than 
ten  percent  of  their  Negro  children  attending 
formerly  all-white  schools.  Pour  parishes 
have  less  than  one  percent  Integration. 

In  no  Instance  does  the  data  made  avail- 
able to  us  for  expected  1969-70  pupU  assign- 
ment vary  the  situation  existent  for  the  cur- 
rent year  sufficiently  that  compliance  with 
constitutional  standards  can  be  projected. 

We  do  not  abdicate  our  judicial  role  to 
statistics.  But  when  figures  speak  we  must 
listen.  It  Is  abundantly  clear  that  freedom 
of  choice,  as  presently  constituted  and  oper- 
ating In  the  Western  District  school  districts 
before  us.  does  not  offer  the  "real  prospect" 
contemplated  by  Green,  and  "cannot  be  ac- 
cepted Eis  a  sufficient  step  to  'effectuate  a 
transition'  to  a  unitary  system."  391  U.S. 
430,  88  S.Ct.  at  1696.  20  L.Ed.2d  at  726-727. 
[4,  6)  In  addition  the  boards  are  re- 
quired to  examine  other  alternatives.  The 
presence  of  other  and  more  promising  courses 
of  action  at  the  least  may  indicate  lack  of 
good  faith  by  the  board  and  place  a  heavy 
burden  on  the  board  to  explain  lU  preference 
for  an  apparently  less  effective  method. 
Green,  at  391  U.S.  430.  88  S.Ct.  1689.  30  L.Ed, 
at  734.  If  there  are  reasonably  avaUable  other 
ways  promising  speedier  and  more  effective 
conversion  to  a  unitary  non-racial  system, 
freedom  of  choice  must  be  held  imacceptable. 
Id.  391  U.S.  430.  88  S.Ct.  1689,  30  L.Ed,  at 
735.  Anthony  v.  Iifarshall  County,  aupra; 
United  States  v.  Greenwood,  supra. 

[6.  7)  We  reverse  and  remand  these  cases 
to  the  district  court  in  order  that  a  new  plan 
may  be  put  Into  effect  in  each  school  dis- 
trict. The  obligation  Is  upon  the  school 
boards  to  come  forward  with  realistic  and 
workable  plans,  and  the  assessment  and 
Initial  review  and  approval  or  rejection  of 
each  plan  Is  for  the  district  court,  not  for 
this  court,  removed  as  we  are  from  "the  dr- 
cumstences  present  and  the  options  avail- 
able m  each  [of  twenty  nlnel  instance [s]." 
Green,  supra,  391  U.S.  430.  88  S.Ct.  1689. 
1696.  30  LJ:d.3d  at  734;  Anthony  v.  Marshall 
County,  supra;  United  States  v.  Greenwood, 
supra;  Adams  v.  Mathews,  supra;  Bd.  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction  of  Duval  County  v.  Braxton, 
supra;  Henry  v.  Clarksdale,  sitpro."  This  Is 
not  to  say  that  the  district  court  on  the 
scene  may  not.  If  It  thinks  best,  require  a 
uniform  approach  by  all  dlstrlcU." 

There  are  many  methods  and  combinations 
of  methods  available  for  consideration,  either 
on  a  dlstrlct-by-dlstrlct  basis  or  on  a  uni- 
form basis  if  the  district  court  so  dlrecU. 
Some  of  these  are  geographic  zoning  If  it 
tends  to  disestablish  the  dual  system,  Dav- 
is v.  Bd.  of  School  Com'rs  of  Mobile,  Ala., 
393  F.2d  690  (6th  Clr.  1968)."  pairing  of 
grades  or  of  schools,  educational  clusters 
or  parks,  discontinuance  of  use  of  substand- 
ard buildings  and  premises,  rearrangement  of 
transportation  routes,  consoUdatlon  of 
schools,  appropriate  location  of  new  con- 
struction, and  majority-to-mlnorlty  trans- 


fers. The  resources  of  the  Educational  Re- 
sources Center  for  School  Desegregation,  at 
New  Orleans,  are  available  to  the  boards  and 
may  be  utilized."  We  set  out  In  the  margin 
the  approach  recently  taken  by  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  District  of  South 
Carolina,  sitting  en  banc  in  Whittenberg  v. 
Greenville  County  School  District,  298  F. 
Supp.  784  (D.C.  S.C.  March  31,  1969)  a  case 
concerning  22  of  the  93  school  dlstrlcU  In 
South  Carolina." 

We  are  urged  by  appellants  to  Order  on  a 
plenary  basis  for  aU  these  school  dlstrlcU 
that  the  district  court  must  reject  freedom 
of  choice  as  an  acceptable  Ingredient  of  any 
desegregation  plan.  Unquestionably  as  now 
constituted,  administered  and  operating  In 
these  districts  freedom  of  choice  Is  not  effect- 
ual. The  Supreme  Court  In  Xireen  recognized 
the  general  Ineffectiveness  of  freedom  of 
choice."  But  In  that  case,  concerning  only  a 
single  district  having  only  two  schools,  the 
court  declined  to  hold  "that  'freedom  of 
choice'  can  have  no  place  In  •  •  •  a  plan" 
that  provides  effective  reUef,  and  recognized 
that  there  may  be  Instances  In  which  free- 
dom of  choice  may  serve  as  an  effective  de- 
vice, and  remanded  to  the  district  court  with 
directions  to  require  the  board  to  formulate 
a  new  plan." 

(8)  While  we  have  directed  most  of  our 
discussion  to  pupil  assignment,  integration 
of  faculty  Is  of  equal  importance,  and  the 
boards  must  come  forward  with  affirmative 
plans  m  th^t  regard.  "[T)he  school  board 
must  do  everything  within  Its  power  to  re- 
cruit and  reassign  teachers  so  as  to  provide 
for  a  substantial  degree  of  faculty  Integra- 
tion," which  Includes  withholding  of  teacher 
contracte  If  necessary.  United  States  v.  In- 
dlanola, supra;  United  SUtes  v.  Greenwood, 
supra.  The  pattern  of  teacher  assignmenU  to 
a  particular  school  must  not  be  Identifiable 
as  tailored  for  a  heavy  concentration  of  either 
Negro  or  white  studenU.  Davis  v.  Mobile 
County,  supra;  United  SUtes  v.  Greenwood, 
supra;  United  States  v.  Indlanola,  supra. 

19]  Also  a  plan  which  wUl  "effectuate  a 
transition  to  a  racially  non-dlscrlmlnatory 
school  system"  must  include  effectual  provi- 
sions concerning  staff,  faclUties,  transporta- 
tion and  school  activities — the  entire  school 
system. 

in.   THE  EASTERN  DISTRICT  CASES 

In  the  Eastern  District  cases  the  district 
judge  concluded  that  freedom  of  choice  was 
working  well  and  was  the  best  avaUable 
method  for  the  school  boards  to  reach  their 
constitutional  obligations. 

[  10 1  AppeUanU  and  the  school  boards  make 
the  same  contentions  In  these  cases  as  were 
made  In  the  Western  District  cases.  Again, 
the  statistical  evidence  makes  abundantly 
clear  that  the  freedom  of  choice  plans  as 
presently  constituted,  administered  and  op- 
erating, are  falling  to  eradicate  the  dual  sys- 
tem. See  Appendix.  For  the  current  year  not 
one  of  these  dlstrlcU  has  as  many  as  ten  per- 
cent of  lU  Negro  StudenU  enrolled  In  for- 
merly all-white  schools.  The  1969-70  date 
shows  that  Iberville  Parish  has  achieved  ten 
percent,  up  from  9.2%  for  the  current  year. 
In  all  these  dlstrtcte  no  white  student  chose 
to  attend  an  all-Negro  school  In  the  current 
year,  and  none  has  chosen  an  all-Negro 
school  for  1969-70.  Forty-six  all-Negro  schools 
exist  In  these  parishes  In  1968-69.  As  In  the 
Western  District,  the  partial  1969-70  data 
supplied  to  this  court  does  not  indicate  any 
real  chance  of  attainment  of  constitutional 
standards  In  1969-70.  The  boards  must  adc^t 
new  plans. 

[11]  In  addition.  In  evaluating  the  plans 
before  him  the  district  judge  did  not  apply 
the  standard  of  whether  the  plans  are  work- 
Ing  but  rather  that  of  whether  they  could 
work.  This  Is  an  erroneous  standard.  Wlien 
testing  the  sufficiency  of  a  plan  that  has  been 
In  operation  siifficlently  long  to  produce 
meaningful  empirical  data,  that  data  must 
be  considered  and  a  determination  made  of 
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whether  the  plan  is  effectuating  a  transition 
to  a  racially  non-discriminatory  school  sys- 
tem. And  Green  requires  the  district  judge 


the  date  of  the  order  or  decree  of  the  district 
court  from  which  the  appeal  is  taken. 


the  one  in  existence,  the  court  appointed 
the  Center  to  prepare  a  plan.  A  hearing  has 
not  vet  been  held  on  whether  the  Center's 
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other  than  those  of  their  choice — this  time 
on  a  strict  geographical-proximity  basis,  see 
the  Jefferson  County  decree,  thus  burdening 


Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  amendment 
to  section  210  be  read  and  that  the 


ing  to  a  school  that  is  desegregated  un- 
til the  school  comes  in  and  offers  to  do 
these  things  that  the  first  section  would 
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whether  the  plan  Is  effectuating  a  transition 
to  a  racially  non-discriminatory  school  sys- 
tem. And  Green  requires  the  district  Judge 
to  weigh  the  existing  plan  In  the  light  both 
of  the  facts  at  hand  and  of  any  alternatives 
which  may  b«  shown  as  feasible  and  more 
promising.  The  district  court  must  consider 
the  alternatives. 

1 12 1  Also  the  district  court  erred  in  hold- 
ing that  segregation  which  continues  to  exist 
after  the  exercise  of  unfettered  free  choice  is 
"de  facto"  segregation  and  as  such  constitu- 
tionally permissible. 

These  cases  must  be  reversed  and  re- 
manded under  the  same  directions  as  the 
Western  District  cases. 

rv.    THX   TANGIPAHOA    PABISH    CASE 

113.  141  Pursuant  to  Green  the  district 
court  required  the  Tangipahoa  School  Board 
to  present  a  new  plan  to  replace  the  existing 
freedom  of  choice  plan  which  on  October  15. 
1968  it  found  to  be  Ineffective.  The  court  con- 
ducted hearings,  similar  to  those  now  man- 
dated to  be  held  in  the  Western  District  and 
for  the  other  Eastern  District  cases,  and  ap- 
proved a  new  plan.  This  court  has  said  re- 
peatedly what  we  say  In  this  opinion,  that 
the  responsibility  for  structuring  and  admin- 
istering existing  and  new  plans  for  disestab- 
lishing the  dual  system  is  upon  the  school 
boards  and  the  administrators,  and  the  pri- 
mary responsibility  for  assessing  and  review- 
ing the  plan  and  adopting  necessary  changes 
is  upon  the  district  court  on  the  scene  rather 
than  at  the  appellate  level.  In  the  Tangi- 
pahoa case  the  district  court  correctly  ap- 
plied this  policy,  after  a  review  of  the  facta. 
We  affirm  its  decision. 


Moore  v.  Tangipahoa  Pariah,  No.  27391,  Is 
aCBrmed.  All  other  cases  are  reversed  and  re- 
manded to  the  district  courts  with  the  fol- 
lowing Instructions. 

(a)  These  cases  shall  receive  the  highest 
priority. 

(b)  No  later  than  thirty  days  from  the 
dat«  of  the  mandate  each  school  board  shall 
submit  to  the  district  court  a  proposed  new 
plan  for  its  school  district  to  be  effective  with 
the  commencement  of  the  1969-70  school 
term.  Provided,  however,  if  the  district  court 
desires  to  require  a  uniform  type  of  plan, 
or  a  uniform  approach  to  the  formulation  of 
plans,  or  issue  instructions  to  the  boards  of 
methods  that  it  will  or  will  not  consider,  or 
other  appropriate  Instructions,  it  shall  enter 
its  order  to  that  effect  within  ten  days  of  the 
date  of  the  mandate.  If  the  district  court  en- 
ters such  an  order  the  maximum  time  for 
filing  plans  shall  be  thirty  days  from  the  date 
of  such  order. 

(c)  The  partlea  shall  have  ten  days  from 
the  date  a  plan  is  filed  with  the  district 
court  to  file  objections  or  suggested  amend- 
ments thereto. 

(d)  For  plans  as  to  which  objections  are 
made  or  amendments  suggested,  or  which  in 
any  event  the  district  court  will  not  approve 
without  hearing,  the  district  court  shall  com- 
mence hearings  beginning  no  later  than  ten 
days  after  the  time  for  filing  objections  has 
expired. 

(e)  New  plans  for  all  districts  effecUve  for 
the  beginning  of  the  1969-70  school  term 
shall  be  completed  and  approved  by  the  dis- 
trict courts  no  later  than  July  25,  1966. 

Because  of  the  urgency  of  formulating  and 
approving  plans  to  be  effective  for  the  1969- 
70  school  term  it  U  ordered  as  follows.  The 
mandate  of  this  court  shall  issue  immedi- 
ately. This  court  will  not  extend  the  time  for 
filing  petitions  for  rehearing  or  briefs  in  sup- 
port of  or  in  opposition  thereto.  Any  appeals 
from  orders  or  decrees  of  the  district  court 
on  remand  shall  be  expedited.  Any  i4>pear~' 
may  be  on  the  original  record.  The  record  on 
the  original  record.  The  record  on  any  appeal 
shall  be  lodged  with  this  court  and  i4>peN 
lanfa  brief  filed,  aU  within  thirty  daya  of 


the  date  of  the  order  or  decree  of  the  district 
court  from  which  the  appeal  is  taken. 

rOOTNOTSS 

■United  States  v.  Jefferson  County  Bd.  of 
Educ.  372  P.2d  836  (5th  Cir.  1966)  (herein- 
after, Jefferson  I|  aff'd  with  modifications' 
on  rehearing  en  banc.  380  P.2d  385  (5th  Clr.)  ^ 
I  hereinafter,  Jefferson  11],  cert,  denied  sub 
nom..  Caddo  Parish  Sch.  Bd.  v.  United  States. 
389  U.S.  840.  88  S.Ct.  67,  19  L.Ed.2d  103 
(1967). 

-  Green  v.  County  Sch.  Bd.  of  New  Kent 
County.  391  U.S.  430.  88  S.Ct.  1689.  20  L.  Ed. 
2d  716  (1968). 

'Conley  v.  Lake  Charles  Sch.  Bd.,  293  F. 
Supp.  84  (W  D.La.l968) . 

*  By  order  of  January  9.  1969.  without  opin- 
ion, this  court,  after  a  poll  of  Its  members, 
denied  the  motion  of  appellants  in  the  West- 
ern District  cases  that  those  caies  be  heard 
by  the  couQt  en  banc.  Cleveland  v.  Union 
Parish  Sch.  Bd..  406  F.2d  1331  (Sth  Clr.  1969). 
The  dissenting  opinion  to  that  order  appectfs 
in  406  F  2d  at  1333. 

Both  the  Western  District  and  th<>  East- 
ern District  cases  were  among  those  con- 
solidated on  appeal  in  Adams  v.  Mathews, 
403  F.2d  181  (5th  Clr.  1968) . 

■-  303  F.Supp.  1224  (E.D.Ut.l969) . 

'  298  F.  Supp.  283  (EX>.La.l969) . 

■  "Here  the  district  court  found  that  the 
school  board  acted  in  good  faith.  But  good 
faith  does  not  excuse  a  board's  i.oncom- 
pliance  with  its  afDrmative  duty  to  liquidate 
the  dual  system.  Good  faith  la  relevant  only 
as  a  necessary  ingredient  of  an  acceptable 
desegregation  plan."  Henry  v.  Clarksdale 
Municipal  Separate  Sch.  Dlst.,  supra  409  F.2d. 
at  684. 

*  Twenty-two  of  the  school  boards  were 
ordered  to  Integrate  their  school  systems  be- 
ginning with  the  1965-66  school  year.  Two 
boards  commenced  with  the  1964-65  school 
year.  Nine  began  in  1966-67,  and  five  did  not 
begin  until  the  1967-68  school  year. 

*  "With  every  ounce  of  sincerity  which  we 
possess  we  think  freedom  of  choice  is  the 
best  plan  available.  We  are  not  today  going 
to  Jeopardize  the  success  already  achieved  by 
casting  aside  something  that  is  working  and 
reach  blindly  into  an  experimental  'grab 
bag.'  "  293  F.Supp.  at  88. 

■"See  the  concurring  opinion  of  Judge 
Rubin  m  Duval  County: 

"Green  emphasizes  that  school  offlciala 
have  a  continuing  duty  to  take  whatever  ac- 
tion may  be  necessary  to  provide  'prompt 
and  effective,  disestablishment  of  a  dual  sys- 
tem.' If  one  method  Is  Ineffective,  they  are  f 
to  try  another.  Hence,  no  single  plan  is  or 
can  be  Judicially  approved  as  a  cathoUcon. 

"Brown  I  and  all  of  Its  successors,  as  well 
as  Green,  Monroe,  and  Raney,  contemplate 
that  school  plans  will  be  prepared  by  local 
offlcials  and  school  boards,  not  by  courts.  But 
If  local  ofllclals  fall  to  assume  their  respon- 
sibilities under  the  Constitution,  district 
courts  must  continue  to  attempt  to  formu- 
late the  plans  that  should  be  prepared  by 
school  ofllclals  based  on  their  expert  knowl- 
edge, training  and  skill."  (Citations 
omitted.  402  F.2d  at  908. 

"  See,  e.  g..  the  discussion  of  Whlttenberg 
▼.  Greenville  County  School  District,  298  F. 
Supp.  784  (D.C3.C.,  March  31,  1969).  at  note 
14  infra,  and  accompanying  text 

"  But  a  plan  which  contrlbutea  toward  pre- 
serving segregated  schools  by  incorporating 
zones  corresponding  to  racially  separate  res- 
idential patterns  Is  unaccepuble.  United 
States  T.  Indlanola.  supra. 

"At  least  two  district  Judges  in  Louisi- 
ana have  ordered  the  use  of  the  facilities  of 
this  center.  Tangipahoa  Parish,  before  us  on 
thU  appeal,  was  ordered  on  October  15,  1968 
to  produce  a  plan  for  the  1969-70  school  year 
for  unitary  operation  of  its  school  system. 
When  the  school  board  Informed  the  court 
that  It  waa  unable  to  find  a  plan  better  than 


the  one  In  existence,  the  court  appointed 
the  Center  to  prepare  a  plan.  A  hearing  has 
not  yet  been  held  on  whether  the  Center's 
plan  will  be  adopted. 

In  Harris  v\St.  John  the  Baptist  Parish 
Sch.  Bd.,  Clv.Nd.  13212  (E.DLa  Apr  23,  1969). 
the  school  board,  after  It  did  not  come  up 
with  a  plan  of  Its  own,  was  ordered  to  con- 
sult with,  the  Center.  A  hearing  was  set  on 
the  Center's  plan.  The  board  came  In  with 
two  plans  of  Its  own.  The  district  Judge  ac- 
cepted one  of  the  board's  plans,  which  incor- 
porated some  of  the  Center's  suggestions. 

"  The  district  court  directed  that  all  school 
districts  submit  to  the  Office  of  Education, 
HEW,  th.^ir  existing  method  of  operation, 
along  with  any  changes  proposed  by  them, 
and  to  seek  to  develop  in  conjunction  with 
HEW  an  acceptable  plan  of  operation  "con- 
formable to  the  constitutional  rights  of  the 
plaintiffs  •  *  •  and  consonant  in  timing 
and  method  with  the  practical  and  admin- 
istrative problems  faced  by  the  particular 
districts."  If  a  plan  is  agreed  upon  by  the 
school  district  and  HEW,  the  South  Caro- 
lina district  court  will  approve  It  unless 
the  plaintiffs  show  it  does  not  meet  con- 
stitutional standards.  If  the  school  district 
already  is  operating  under  a  plan  approved 
by  HEW.  It  will  be  adopted  by  the  court 
absent  a  showing  of  constitutional  infirmity. 
If  no  agreed  plan  is  developed,  the  court  will 
hold  a  hearing  and  enter  its  decree,  consider- 
ing the  respective  proposed  plans  of  the  dis- 
trict, the  plaintiffs,  and  HEW. 

"The  Supreme  Court  said:  "|T)he  gen- 
eral experience  under  'freedom  of  choice' 
to  date  has  been  such  as  to  indicate  its 
ineffectiveness  as  a  tool  of  desegregation." 
391  U.S.  430,  88  S.Ct.  1689.  1695,  20  L.Ed. 
2d  at  725. 

See  also  the  opinion  of  District  Judge  Heebe 
In  Moses  v.  Washington  Parish  School  Board, 
276  F.Supp.  834  at  851-862  (EX).La,  1967)  : 
"If  this  Court  must  pick  a  method  of 
assigning  students  to  schools  within  a  par- 
ticular school  district,  barring  very  unusual 
circumstances,  we  could  imagine  no  method 
more  inappropriate,  more  unreasonable, 
more  needlessly  wasteful  in  every  respect, 
than  the  so-called  'free-choice'  system. 

"Under  such  a  system  the  school  board 
cannot  know  in  advance  how  many  students 
will  choose  any  school  in  the  system — It  can- 
not even  begin  to  estimate  the  number.  The 
first  principle  of  pupil  assignment  In  the 
scheme  of  school  administration  Is  thus 
thwarted:  the  principle  ought  to  be  to  utilize 
all  available  classrooms  and  schools  to  ac- 
commodate the  most  favorable  number  of 
students;  Instead,  this  aim  is  surrendered  In 
order  to  Introduce  an  element  of  'liberty' 
I  never  before  part  of  efficient  school  admin- 
istration) on  the  part  of  the  students  In 
the  choice  of  their  own  school.  Obviously 
there  is  no  constitutional  'right'  for  any 
student  to  attend  the  public  school  of  his 
own  choosing.  But  the  extension  of  the 
privilege  of  choosing  one's  school,  far  from 
being  a  'right'  of  the  students,  is  not  even 
consistent  with  sound  school  administra- 
tion. Rather,  the  creation  of  such  a  choice 
only  has  the  result  of  demoralizing  the  school 
system  itself,  and  actually  depriving  every 
student  of  a  good  education. 

"Under  a  'free-choice'  sjrstem.  the  school 
board  cannot  know  or  estimate  the  number 
of  students  who  will  want  to  attend  any 
school,  or  the  Identity  of  those  who  will 
eventually  get  their  choice.  Consequently,  the 
bocuti  cannot  make  plans  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  students  to  schools,  plan  curricula, 
or  even  plan  such  things  as  lunch  allotments 
and  schedules;  moreover,  since  In  no  case 
except  by  purest  coincidence  will  an  appro- 
priate distribution  of  students  result,  and 
each  school  will  have  either  more  or  less  than 
the  niimber  It  is  designed  to  efficiently 
handle,  many  student*  at  the  end  of  the  free- 
choice  period  have  to  be  reassigned  to  schoola 
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other  than  those  of  their  choice— this  time 
on  a  strict  geographical-proximity  basis,  see 
the  Jefferson  County  decree,  thus  burdening 
the  board.  In  the  middle  of  what  should  be  a 
period  of  firming  up  the  system  and  making 
final  adjustments,  with  the  awesome  task  of 
determining  which  students  will  have  to  be 
transferred  and  which  schools  will  receive 
them.  Until  that  final  task  Is  completed, 
neither  the  board  nor  any  of  the  students 
can  be  sure  of  which  school  they  wUl  be  at- 
tending; and  many  students  will  In  the  end 
be  denied  the  very  'free  choice'  the  system 
is  supposed  to  provide  them."  (Emphasis  In 
original.) 

'•See  Davis  v.  Mobile  County,  supra,  in 
which  this  court  required  a  zone  plan  for 
urban  areas  but  left  freedom  of  choice  in 
effect  In  rural  areas.  See  also  the  dissenting 
opinion  to  the  denial  of  en  banc  hearing  In 
the  Instant  cases,  406  F.2d  at  1338-1339:  "I 
am  not  suggesting  that  freedom  of  choice 
should  necessarily  be  abandoned  in  favor  of 
zoning.  •  •  •  There  is  nothing  necessarily 
unconstitutional  about  freedom  of  choice  or 
geographic  zoning  or  a  comblnatian  of  the 
two.' 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  these  provi- 
sions will  not  curtail  HEW's  obligation 
to  enforce  title  VI,  they  will  be  used  to 
delay  and  frustrate  the  goal  of  ending 
dual  school  systems  in  this  country.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  they  must  be  de- 
feated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  the  gentleman 
from  California  iMr.  Cohelan)  will  give 
the  Chair  his  attention,  the  Chair  would 
like  to  clarify  the  parliamentary  situa- 
tion. 

The  Clerk  had  concluded  reading  sec- 
tion 209.  At  that  point  the  gentleman 
5 1  from  California  offered  an  amendment  to 
X.  section  209.  And  then  under  a, unani- 
mous-consent request  the  gentleman 
made  a  request  that  sections  209  and 
210  be  considered  en  bloc. 

However,  the  Chair  will  state  that  the 
only  amendment  pending  is  to  section 
209,  and  therefore  the  Chair,  knowing 
that  the  gentleman  from  California  has 
a  similar  amendment  to  section  210. 
would  ask  the  gentleman  if  the  gentle- 
man wished  his  amendment  to  section 
210  to  be  considered  when  the  gentleman 
asked  for  the  consideration  of  the  two 
sections  en  bloc. 

In  other  words,  did  the  gentleman 
want  both  amendments  to  be  considered? 
$>■  Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  both  amend- 
ments be  considered. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Then  the  Chair  must 
direct  the  Clerk  to  read  section  210  be- 
fore the  second  amendment  is  in  order. 

Hie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Skc.  210.  No  part  of  the  funds  contained 
in  this  Act  shaU  be  used  to  force  any  school 
or  school  district  which  is  desegregated  as 
that  term  is  defined  in  title  IV  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964,  Public  Law  88-352,  to  take 
any  action  to  force  the  busing  of  students; 
to  require  the  abolishment  of  any  school  so 
desegregated;  or  to  force  on  account  of  race, 
creed,  or  color  the  transfer  of  students  to 
or  from  a  particular  school  so  desegregated 
as  a  condition  precedent  to  obtaining  Federal 
funds  otherw^e  available  to  any  State,  scliool 
district  or  school. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  California  offer  his  amendment  to 
section  210  and  ask  that  both  amend- 
ments be  considered  en  bloc? 


Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  amendment 
to  section  210  be  read  and  that  the 
amendments  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  repeat 
the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Cohelan:  On 
page  9  strike  out  Sec.  210. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rtse 
in  opposition  to  the  amendments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  point  out 
at  this  time  to  the  Members — and  I  hope 
you  will  follow  me,  that  sections  209 
and  210.  of  which  I  am  the  author  are 
limitations  to  an  appropriation  bill  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  the  UJS.  Depart- 
ment of  Education.  The  Department  of 
Education  was  created  by  the  Congress. 
It  is  a  creature  of  the  Congress.  Congress 
provided  for  this  Department  and  here 
provides  funds  for  its  operation  in  fur- 
therance of  the  absolute  necessity  for 
any  nation  to  have  a  system  for  educat- 
ing its  people. 

The  fact  that  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation was  created  by  the  Congress  for 
the  purpose  of  promoting  and  providing 
education  makes  it  not  only  within  our 
right  but  makes  it  our  responsibility  to 
provide  funds  to  implement  the  activi- 
ties and  actions  in  furtherance  of  educa- 
tion by  that  Department.  Not  only  is  that 
true  but  it  makes  it  within  our  province 
to  determine  what  those  funds  are  for 
and  what  they  are  not  for  so  as  to  keep 
its  employees  engaged  in  their  field  of 
education. 

Now.  I  think  the  only  thing  in  the 
world  that  should  be  needed  by  any 
Member  of  the  Congress  to  see  the  need 
to  retain  these  provisions  and,  therefore, 
defeat  the  amendment  which  would 
strike  them,  is  to  read  them.  I  hope  you 
will  listen  to  me  because  these  amend- 
ments were  carefully  prepared  so  that 
you  will  see  this  is  not  an  effort  to  pre- 
vent desegregation  of  schools  for  all 
schools  are  now  desegregated  as  the 
term  was  defined  by  Congress,  in  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  they  are  not  an 
effort  to  prevent  the  education  of  our 
children  but  to  promote  real  education. 
These  provisions  are  in  furtherance  of 
education  and  in  furtherance  of  peace 
within  our  schools. 

Let  me  read  these  two  sections  which 
my  colleague's  amendment  would  strike. 
Now  Usten  to  me: 

Sec.  209.  No  part  of  the  funds  contained 
In  this  Act  may  be  used  to  force  any  school 
or  school  district  which  Is  desegregated  as 
that  term  is  defined  in  title  IV  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964.  Public  Law  88-352,  to  take 
any  action  to  force  the  busing  of  students; 
to  force  on  account  of  race,  creed,  or  color 
the  abolishment  of  any  school  so  desegre- 
gated; or  to  force  the  transfer  or  assignment 
of  any  student  attending  any  elementary  or 
secondary  school  so  desegregated  to  or  from 
a  particular  school  over  the  protest  of  his 
or  her  parents  or  parent. 

The  second  provision  is  the  same  ex- 
cept that  it  provides  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  from  the  funds  in 
this  bill  cannot  withhold  funds  belong- 


ing to  a  school  that  is  desegregated  un- 
til the  school  comes  in  and  offers  to  do 
these  things  that  the  first  section  would 
prohibit  them  from  forcing.  I  quote: 

Sec.  210.  No  part  of  the  funds  contained  in 
this  Act  shall  be  used  to  force  any  school  or 
school  district  which  Is  desegregated  as  that 
term  is  defined  In  title  IV  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964,  Public  Law  88-352,  to  take  any 
action  to  force  the  busing  of  students;  to 
require  the  abolishment  of  any  school  so  de- 
segregated; or  to  force  on  account  of  race, 
creed,  or  color  the  transfer  of  students  to  or 
from  a  particular  school  so  desegregated  as  a 
condition  precedent  to  obtaining  Federal 
funds  otherwise  available  to  any  State,  school 
district  or  school. 

What  we  end  up  with  when  we  take 
these  sections  up  in  connection  with  this 
appropriation  is  we  say  that  where 
schools  are  already  desegregated,  as  that 
term  is  defined  by  the  Congress,  that  you 
cannot  with  money  in  this  bill  for  edu- 
cation use  it  to  force  students  to  go  from 
one  desegregated  school  to  another  de- 
segregated school  over  the  protest  of  the 
parents. 

Now,  what  could  be  more  fair?  It  says 
that  in  schools  that  are  already  desegre- 
gated you  carmot  use  money  in  this  bill — 
the  Department  of  Education  ca£not  use 
money  in  this  bill  td  move  students 
aroimd  over  the  protests  of  their  par- 
ents from  one  desegregated  school  to  an- 
other desegregated  school. 

Now.  I  repeat  again,  it  is  as  simple  as 
can  be.  and  it  would  restore  and  return 
the  Department  of  Education  to  its  re- 
sponsibility and  that  is  education. 

It  is  in  line  with  the  statements  that 
have  been  made  recently  that  what  we 
need  today  is  to  put  education  first,  and 
I  very  carefully  made  it  plain  here  that 
in  these  provisions  we  are  not;  trjring  to 
strike  dowTi  desegregation.  We  are  try- 
ing, as  the  Congress  did  in  its  passage  of 
the  CivU  Rights  Act  of  1964.  when  it  said: 

Desegregation  means  the  assignment  of 
students  to  public  schools  and  within  such 
schools  without  regard  to  their  race,  color, 
religion  or  national  origin,  and  desegrega- 
tion shall  not  mean  the  assignment  of  stu- 
dents to  public  schools  In  order  to  overcome 
racial  imbalance. 

I  hope  these  provisions  when  retained 
by  the  House  and  the  Congress  will  have 
an  influence  on  the  Courts  and  by  re- 
stricting activities  of  the  Department  of 
Education  should  help  to  have  these 
problems  solved  at  the  local  level  by 
local  people.  Again  all  schools  are  al- 
ready desegregated  as  that  term  is  de- 
fined by  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  To 
go  further  would  violate  or  destroy  the 
provisions  of  that  act  which  say: 

Desegregation  shall  not  mean  the  assign- 
ment of  students  to  public  schools  In  order 
to  overcome  racial  Imbalance. 

I  trust  you  will  vote  down  the  amend- 
ment and  retain  sections  209  and  210. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count. 

One  hundred  six  Members  are  present, 
a  quorum. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 
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The     CHAIRMAN.     The     genUeman 
from  Iowa  is  recognized. 
Mr  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  merely  wish  to 

1 .»  ^k<.^.^iatir.n  at  t.hli*  tMlnt.  SlnCC 


ment  of  students  over  the  protests  of 
their  parents,  with  respect  to  schools  or 
school  systems  which  are  desegregated  as 
that  term  is  defined  m  Utle  IV  of  the 


was  not  taken  under  tiUe  IV  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act.  but  under  some  other  provi- 
sion, perhaps  under  the  Constitution. 
Mr.  WHITTEN.  May  I  take  this  occa- 
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so  long  as  the  schools  are  run  in  line 
with  desegregation  as  defined  by  the 
Congress  in  the  Civil  Rights  Act  these 
moneys  cannot  be  used  to  force  busing. 


condition  precedent  to  obtaining  Federal 
Funds  otherwise  available  to  any  State, 
school  district  or  school. 

As  usual,  these  provisions  raise  the  red 
flocr  nf  hiiRins    a  totally  spurious  issue 


have  the  same  kind  of  opportunity  and 
responsibiUty,  and  we  must  perform  no 
less  well.  This,  to  my  mind,  is  the  major 
issue  before  us  in  our  consideration  of 
the  Whitten  and  Jonas  amendments. 


11670 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  genUeman 
from  Iowa  is  recognized. 

Mr  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  merely  wish  to 
make  an  observaUon  at  this  point.  Since 
there  are  so  many  items  in  this  bill, 
some  of  the  Members  may  not  realize 
it  but  we  are  doing  something  material 
in  this  bill  about  the  problems  that  are 
connected  with  segregation  and  desegre- 
gating the  schools.  These  Whitten 
amendments,  in  one  form  or  another, 
have  be^  in  this  biU  for  several  years 
and  I  personaUy  feel  Uie  administration 
Is  going  to  do  the  same  thing  whether 
tiiey  are  in  the  blU  or  not.  I  do  not  think 
they  really  make  that  much  difference 
one  way  or  the  other  in  fact. 

As  I  read  them,  they  actually  provide 
that  the  administration  cannot  do  what 
they  claim  they  are  not  doing  anyway. 
But  we  did  something  of  value  and  that 
will  make  a  difference  in  the  last  3  years 
and  it  has  come  to  bear  some  fruit  this 
year.  'We  asked  the  Department  how 
much  money  they  are  spending  to  re- 
educate or  retrain  some  of  these  teach- 
ers who  have  a  degree  but  they  are 
really  not  qualified  to  teach.  They  were 
not  spending  hardly  anything  at  all.  So 
last  year  we  directed  that  they  come 
forward  with  a  program,  and  this  year 
tiiey  did  come  forward  with  a  program, 
and  the  figures  are  clear.  They  say  there 
are  66.000  of  these  teachers.  They  have 
degrees  but  they  are  just  not  qualified 
to  teach.  Some  of  them  caimot  even 
multiply.  So  we  have  financed  the  first 
year  of  a  3-year  program 

The  first  year  is  funded  In  the  bBl.  it 
will  support  sending  22,000  of  these 
teachers  to  training  schools  so  they  will 
be  aWe  to  teach,  and  so  there  will  not 
be  so  much  resistance  to  them  teaching 
classes,  whether  they  have  a  mixed  pupil 
ratio  or  whether  it  is  all  black  or  all 
white  I  think  this  is  a  meaningful  way 
to  Increase  the  quality  of  education  and 
attack  this  problem.  It  is  a  program  that 
is  not  as  fiashy  as  some  and  is  not  as 
subject  to  embellishment  but  it  is  really 
Important  by  comparison. 

I  Just  wanted  to  point  out  at  this  point 
that  we  are  doing  something  that  is  really 
important  and  material,  and  in  my  Judg- 
ment whether  or  not  these  amendments 
pass  is  not  going  to  make  much  differ- 
ence but  in  my  opinion  this  program  we 
are  financing  will  have  some  important 

results.  ,    .      i„ 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  nse  in 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
genUeman  from  California  and  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  purpose  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  genUeman 
from  California  (Mr.  Cohklan)  and  me. 
Is  quite  simple.  It  would  strike  the  so- 
called  Whitten  provisions  with  which  we 
are  all  familiar  by  this  time. 

I  recognize  that  the  genUeman  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  WHimw)  has  made 
some  changes  since  he  last  made  this 
effort.  I  want  the  legislative  history  to  be 
absolutely  clear  on  this  because,  in  my 
opinion,  these  changes  puU  the  teeth 
right  out  from  under  his  provision. 

Mr  WarmN's  new  langiiage  would 
prohibit  HEW  from  requiring  the  busing 
of  students,  closing  of  schools,  or  assign- 
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ment  of  students  over  the  protests  of 
their  parents,  with  respect  to  schools  or 
school  systems  which  are  desegregated  as 
that  term  is  defined  in  tiUe  IV  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  tiUe  IV.  Section 
401(b)  of  that  tiUe  says  'desegregation' 
means  the  assignment  of  students  to 
public  schools  without  regard  to  their 
race,  color,  or  national  origin,  but  "de- 
segregation" shall  not  mean  the  assign- 
ment of  students  to  public  schools  in 
order  to  overcome  racial  imbalance. 

What  we  are  ulking  about  in  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  is  desegregation  to  remedy 
officially  sanctioned  segregation,  not  de- 
segregation to  remedy  fortuitous  racial 
isolation,  or  to  put  it  another  way,  de 
Jure,  not  de  facto,  segregation. 

The  point  is  clear.  The  Supreme  Court 
has  only  held  that  de  Jure  segregation  is 
unconstitutional.  Therefore.  HEW  must 
qperate  within  this  framework.  This 
means  that  under  existing  law.  HEW 
cannot  withhold  fimds  from  a  district 
which  is  desegregated  under  tiUe  IV. 

As  my  colleagues  can  see,  this  is  all 
very  confusing.  It  is  for  that  reason  that 
the  genUeman  from  California  and  I 
want  these  provisions  struck  from  H.R. 
16916.  Things  in  this  area  are  confusing 
enough  without  adding  to  It. 

Further  confusion  might  serve  to  mis- 
lead school  districts  as  to  their  legal  re- 
sponsibility to  eliminate  de  Jure  segrega- 
tion. This  would  be  intolerable  today,  15 
years  after  the  Brown  decision.  Nothing 
can.  nor  should,  alter  the  constitutional 
obligation  to  desegregate. 

I  would  also  not  underestimate  the  un- 
fortunate psychological  effect  the  Whit- 
ten provisions  could  have.  They  would 
give  comfort  to  those  who  do  not  wish 
to  comply  with  the  law  of  the  land,  and 
harden  them  in  their  views.  This  would 
be  a  tragedy. 

I  think  the  Issue  Is  clear.  Either  we 
enforce  the  Constitution  or  we  do  not. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  Mr.  Cohelak 
and  me  in  supporting  the  civil  rights  of 
all  Americans  by  striking  sections  209 

and  210. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  pose 
a  question  to  the  genUeman  from 
Mississippi. 

The  situation  In  Los  Angeles  City 
School  District  Is  that  we  have  been 
found  by  the  State  court  to  be  de  Jure 
segregated.  Thus  I  assume  that  we  do 
not  comply  with  desegregation  under 
tiUe  IV  as  the  genUeman  interprets  It. 
Would  that  be  a  correct  statement? 

Mr.  WHIT'I'EN.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
say  I  am  not  too  familiar  with  the  Los 
Angeles  sit\iation  with  the  exception  of 
having  read  the  newspaper  stories,  but 
tiUe  IV  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 
as  written  by  the  Congress  provides 
what  desegregation  should  mean  all 
schools  would  be  open  to  student  with- 
out regard  to  race,  color,  or  creed.  But  It 
goes  further  and  says  that  desegregation 
shall  not  mean  the  assignment  of  stu- 
dents based  on  race,  creed,  or  color  so 
as  to  correct  racial  imbalance. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  So  whatever  action  may 
have  been  taken  In  the  Los  Angeles  area 


was  not  taken  under  tiUe  IV  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act.  but  under  some  other  provi- 
sion, perhaps  under  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  May  I  take  this  occa- 
sion to  point  out  to  the  genUeman.  I  said 
to  start  that  this  bUl  provides  funds  for 
education,  and  we  attempt  to  see  that 
the  funds  will  go  into  education.  What 
the  courts  attempt  to  do  or  do  under 
other  laws  would  not  be  controlled  by 
these  sections.  These  provisions,  in  my 
opinion  mean  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion would  proceed  with  education  as  the 
Congress  provided  in  the  act  creating 
such  department. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  The  Los  Angeles  School 
District,  which  is  the  second  largest  in 
the  country  and  which  educates  some 
660.000  students,  is  $40  million  in  the 
red.  but  it  has  been  ordered  by  a  State 
court  to  Integrate  its  schools— and  I  cer- 
tainly think  they  should  do  that — they 
are  morally  and  legally  obligated  to  do 
it — but  it  seems  to  me  this  amendment 
might  prohibit,  using  any  funds  from 
the  Federal  (jovemment  to  carry  out  that 
order,  because  I  believe  under  the  gentle- 
man's interpretation  the  schools  would 
be  termed  desegregated  imder  his  expla- 
nation of  title  rv  but  not  under  the  court 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
genUeman  will  yield  further.  I  repeated 
and  repeated  and  repeated  the  words 
"to  forde."  so  if  the  genUeman/wUl  re- 
read the  provisions  he  will  see  Oirough- 
out  that  even  though  it  be  redundant  in 
some  instances,  it  prohibits  the  use  of  the 
money  to  force  these  things.  The  genUe- 
man is  forced  by  the  courts. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  In  other  words,  if  the 
court  forces  the  desegregation,  then  the 
school  district  could  use  Federal  funds 
to  assign  and  bus  students  and  close 
schools  if  necessary? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Certainly  it  could  un- 
der the  very  simple  language  of  the  pro- 
visions. As  the  gentleman  will  see  these 
restrictions  limit  funds  "to  force"  by  the 
department  of  education. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  I  leave  it  to  lawyers  to 
understand  what  we  have  Just  said.  I 
am  not  sure  I  understand  It. 

The  cost  of  integrating  the  school  dis- 
trict— and  it  Is  a  cost  which  must  be 
borne — Is  going  to  be  tremendous.  I  fear 
that  sections  209  and  210  will  be  inter- 
preted by  some  as  denying  funds  to 
school  districts  who  may  want  to  head 
off  a  court  order  by  desegregating  their 
schools. 

Accepting  the  genUeman's  analysis 
that  once  there  Is  a  court  order  then  It 
would  be  the  court  forcing  the  integra- 
tion and  not  HEW.  What  would  happen 
to  a  school  district  which  wants  to  avoid 
the  court  order  and  wants  to  desegre- 
gate under  the  case  law  Instead  of  tiUe 

rv? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  They  would  have  the 
full  authority  to  do  that.  I  carefully  put 
In  here,  about  90  times,  that  the  funds 
cannot  be  used  "to  force." 

If  the  gentleman  will  bear  with  me,  his 
argument  supports  my  position.  He  has 
Just  described  the  terrible  situation  in 
which  the  schools  find  themselves.  It  Is 
time  we  clarified  the  situation  for  them. 
Sections  209  and  210  do  clarify  it.  It  says 
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so  long  as  the  schools  are  run  In  line 
with  desegregation  as  defined  by  the 
Congress  in  the  Civil  Rights  Act  these 
moneys  cannot  be  used  to  force  busing, 
to  force  assignment,  to  force  transfer 
over  the  protest  of  parents.  But  they  can 
transfer  all  they  want.  They  can  do  aU 
the  other  tilings  If  they  want  to.  I  would 
prohibit  the  use  of  force. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
Ueman from  California  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Corman 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 

minute.)  .         . 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  forced 
mixing  is  a  bad  term.  Constitutional 
rights  to  equal  education  is  a  good  term. 
But  we  are  reaUy  talking  about  the  same 

thing.  .      . 

Are  we  In  this  great  lafld  going  to  give 
aU  American  schoolchUdren  equal  access 
to  education?  We  have  proved  for  more 
than  100  years  we  carmot  do  it  if  we  iso- 
late students  because  of  their  race,  and  it 
does  not  matter  whether  it  is  South  or 
North  or  East  or  West. 

I  would  hope  we  would  put  no  impem- 
ment  on  the  use  of  Federal  funds  to 
carry  out  that  purpose. 

Mr  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  once  again 
we   are   faced  with   the  Whitten   and 
Jonas  amendments.  This  time,  they  have 
been  tacked  into  the  Office  of  Education 
appropriations  bUl  for  fiscal  year  1971. 
HR    16916.  The  language  this  time  is 
slightly  different,  but  ^he  intent  is  the 
same  as  In  those  other  instances  when 
these  amendments  have  been  before  tiie 
House— perpetuation  of  dual  school  sys- 
tems in  the  South.  The  catch  phrase 
these  amendments  Invoke  Is  "freedom  of 
choice."  No  slogan,  however,  can  refute 
the  very  denial  of  equal  rights  which 
they  embody.  ,       .wo 

As  I  stated  on  the  floor  less  than  2 
months  ago.  on  February  19.  when  we 
were  considering  H.R.  15931,  the  Labor- 
HEW  appropriations  bill,  which  con- 
tained similar  amendments: 

Let  no  one  deceive  or  be  deceived.  "Pree- 
dom  of  choice "  Is  a  pervertlon  ot_^"=^ 
"freedom"  can  never  be  equated  with  the 
repression  and  Injustice  which  "freedom  of 
choice"  actuaUy  constitutes. 


condition  precedent  to  obtaining  Federal 
Funds  otherwise  available  to  any  State, 
school  district  or  school. 


This  time  around,  the  Whitten  amend- 
ments are  embodied  In  sections  209  and 
210  of  the  biU  now  before  us— the  appro- 
priation bUl  for  the  Office  of  Education. 
These  two  sections  provide: 

Sec  209.  No  part  of  the  funds  contained 
in  this  Act  may  be  used  to  force  any  school 
or  school  district  which  Is  desegregated  as 
that  term  U  defined  In  'HUe  IV  of  the  CivU 
Rights  Act  of  1964.  Public  Law  8S-352.  to 
take  any  action  to  force  the  busing  of  stu- 
dents- to  force  on  accotint  of  race,  creed  or 
color  the  abolishment  of  any  school  so  de- 
8«n-eKated:  or  to  force  the  transfer  or  as- 
slinment  of  any  student  attending  any  ele- 
mentary or  secondary  school  so  designated 
to  or  from  a  particular  school  over  the  pro- 
test of  his  or  her  parents  or  parent. 

SK  210.  No  part  of  ihe  funds  contained 
in  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  force  any  school 
or  school  dUtrlct  which  Is  desegregated  as 
the  term  is  defined  \n  "nUe  IV  of  the  ClvU 
mgh^  Act  Of  X964.  PubUc  La*.8»^"  f 
take  any  actton  to  force  the  busing  6f  .stu- 
dants-  to  require  the  abolishment  o^  any 
edbool  so  designated:  or  to  force  on  account 
of  race  creed  or  color  the  transfer  to  or 
from  a 'particular  school  so  designated  as  a 


As  usual,  these  provisions  raise  the  red 
flag  of  busing,  a  totally  spurious  issue 
but  one  which  is  guaranteed  to  alarm 
some  and  which  has  the  chance  of  even 
converting  a  few.  The  issue  is  not.  in 
reality,  a  viable  one.  But  In  the  atmos- 
phere of  these  times.  It  Is  a  relevant  one 
nonetheless.  ^,  . 

And  here,  I  think,  some  mention  must 
be  made  of  the  "atmosphere  of  these 
times."  The  very  real  possibility  that 
these  amendments  may  be  passed  by  this 
House,  as  they  were  when  we  considered 
their  predecessors  in    the  Labor-HEW 
appropriation  bill— which  was  then  rec- 
tified by  our  colleagues  In  the  Senate — 
reflects  the  ambivalence  and  even  re- 
gressive attitude  which  the  administra- 
tion has  expressed  on  civil  rights.  I  fear 
greaUy  that  the  divisions  which  exist  in 
this  country  are  being  exacerbated  and 
widened    by    an    administration    which 
seems  bent  on  burying,  by  "benign  neg- 
lect" as  well  as  by  actual  action,  the 
progress  in  civU  rights  which  the  last  10 
years  have  seen.  This  is  the  "atmosphere 
of  these  times." 

The  resignation  of  Leon  Panetta,  for- 
mer head  of  the  Office  of  CivU  Rights  In 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  was  in  reality  a  dismissal. 
Mr  Panetta.  an  extremely  InteUlgent. 
honest,  and  commited  beUever  in  firm 
enforcement  of  tiUe  VI  of  tiie  1964  Civil 
Rights  Act.  was  forced  out  because  of 
those  very  qualities  which  I  have  Just 

The  emphasis  on  litigation  rather 
than  administrative  enforcement  by  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare— clearly  the  most  effective 
means  whereby  to  achieve  school  deseg- 
regation—is no  accident.  Litigation  takes 
years  What  Is  more,  the  onus  is  placed 
on  tiie  courts  to  compel  desegregation, 
rather  than  on  the  executive.  And  given 
the  reluctance  of  at  least  some  Southern 
judges  to  further  desegregation— a  re- 
luctance which  has  been  all  too  sadly 
documented  in  Uie  past  few  weeks  in 
considering  the  President's  most  recerit 
nominee  to  the  Supreme  Court— there  Is 
added  disadvantage  to  such  great  reh- 
ance  on  the  courts. 

Nor  is  the  administration's  position  on 
school  desegregation  as  a  policy  to  which 
it  should  be  firmly  and  aggressively  com- 
mitted at  all  satisfying.  The  President's 
statement  of  March  25  on  elementary 
and  secondary  school  desegregation  is, 
as  has  become  the  hallmark  of  this  ad- 
ministration in  tiie  field  of  civil  rights, 
at  best  ambivalent.  Only  last  night,  the 
Vice  President  spoke  against  colleges  ad- 
mitting academically  "unqualified"  stu- 
dents—a clear  challenge  to  the  aspira- 
tions of   minority   group  members   too 
long    denied    equal    educational    rights 
throughout  our  educational  system  ana 
too  long  victimized  by  inadequate  edu- 
cational opportunities. 

Last  week  the  other  body  had  the  op- 
portiinity  and  the  responsiblUty  to  re- 
pudiate the  "atiaaosphere  of  these  times. 
The  other  body  met  this  responsibiUty 
by  refusing  to  confirm  the  nomination 
of  Judge  Q.  Harrold  Carswell.  Today,  we 


have  the  same  kind  of  opportunity  and 
responsibiUty.  and  we  must  perform  no 
less  well.  This,  to  my  mind,  is  the  major 
issue  before  us  In  our  consideration  of 
the  Whitten  and  Jonas  amendments. 

But  looking  at  these  amendments  in 
isolation— apart  from  their  relevance  to 
the  "atmosphere  of  the  times"— they  stUl 
require  rejection.  The  Whitten  amend- 
ment sanctions  "freedom  of  choice." 
compelling  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  accept  "free- 
dom of  cholcp"  plans  without  regard  to 
whether  or  not  these  plans  wiU  end  dual 
school  systems  and  segregation. 

Yet  the  Supreme  Court  made  very  clear, 
in  Green  v.  School  Board  of  New  Kent 
County.  391  U.S.  430  (1968).  that  "free- 
dom of  choice"  plans  can  be  sanctioned 
If— and  only  if- they  effectuate  "con- 
version of  a  State  imposed  dual  system 
to  a  unitary,  nonracial  system."  And 
even  in  such  case,  a  "freedom  of  choice" 
plan  "must  be  held  unacceptable"  when 
"there  are  reasonably  avaUable  other 
ways,  such  for  Ulustration  as  zoning, 
promising  speedier  and  more  effective 
conversion  to  a  unitary,  nonracial  school 
system." 

As  I  pointed  out  last  February  19,  the 
report  of  the  U.S.  Commission  on  ClvU 
Rights,  issued  In  July  1967,  and  en- 
tiUed  "Southern  School  Desegregation. 
1966-67,"  makes  ultimately  clear  the 
hypocrisy  of  "freedom  of  choice" — ^it  is, 
piu-e  and  simple,  an  invitation  for  in- 
timidation of  blacks  to  prevent  their 
exercising  their  freedom  to  choose  white 
schools. 

The  Jonas  amendment  is  equally  per- 
nicious. Embodied  in  section  211  of  the 
bUl.  it  provides: 

Sec  211.  No  part  of  the  fiinds  provided  \n 
this  Act  shaU  be  used  to  formulate  <x  im- 
plement any  plan  which  would  deny  to  any 
student,  because  of  his  race  or  color,  the 
right  or  prlvUege  of  attending  any  pubUc 
school  of  his  choice  as  selected  by  his  parent 
or  guardian. 


Again,  "freedom  of  choice"  is  being 
Invoked.  Different  words,  but  the  same 

evU 

An  article  which  appeared  in  the 
March  29.  1970,  edition  of  the  Washing- 
ton Post  presents,  in  far  more  stark 
detaU  than  I  can.  the  nature  of  this  evU. 
The  article  is  made  up  of  excerpts  from 
a  Justice  Department  brief  filed  with  the 
Fifth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals.  The  case 
in  question,  which  the  Government  won, 
concerned  Noxubee  County.  »^-^® 
court  action  began  in  1967;  the  Fiftii 
arcult  Court  ruUng  came  last  sum- 
mer I  commend  this  article  to  my  col- 
leagues—and especiaUy  to  those  who 
have  any  doubts  that  "freedom  of  choice 
flies  in  the  face  of  equal  rights.  The 
article  f<rilows: 

(From  the  Washington  Post.  Mar    ».  19701 

How  Negroes  "Choosb"  Schools  in 

Mississippi 

On  June  2,  1967,  in  an  action  brought  by 

the  United  States  pursuant  to  'Htle  IV  of  ti* 

ClvU  Bights  Act  of   1964.  the  US.  District 

^^3the  Sotithern  DUtrlct  of  ^^j^PP^ 

permanently  enjoined  the  racially  dlf^rt^- 

Satol^  operation   of  the   Noxubee   County, 

Miss.,    public    schools.   The    order    required 

school  officials  and  those  acUng  in  «>oncert 

with  them  to  foUow  a  freedom-of-cholce  de- 
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segregation  plan  and  to  provide  a  30-day 
choice  period  during  the  month  of  July,  dur- 
ing which  parents  or  students  could  choose 
which  school  to  attend. 

On  Sent.  11.  1967   after  the  acts  of  harass- 


fused  to  accept  them.  They  were  subse- 
quently delivered  to  Superintendent  Barrett 
at  his  office  by  Turner  and  Riley  Sproul  on 
the  following  day,  July  26.  On  the  afternoon 
of  July  31,  the  last  dav  for  maktne  or  chane- 
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afraid  of  the  economic  harm  that  might  be- 
fall her  sister. 

Nelsen  Short  had  chosen  the  white  schools 
for  his  four  children.  On  Friday  afternoon. 
Julv  28.  defendant  Vernon  J    Hill    n   whitA 
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superintendent's  office  by  a  crowd  of  15  to 
18  men  standing  In  the  hallway.  Sherlfl 
Emmett  Farrar.  a  defendant,  who  was  among 


,.r.  with  the  woes-  right..  Num.rou.  .It-     J!u«nt    h.».u«  of  '.l^^^r^'^^' 

sissprr.h"o  SI  rorwhi-ti  r-s  iSL°i,'^rss^°L'i'^L%  j.  ^n. 

nnri  t.hP  names  of  the  oarents  on  the  list  pro-,     or  guardian. 
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segregation  plan  and  to  provide  a  30-day 
choice  period  durlag  the  month  of  July,  dur- 
ing which  parents  or  students  could  choose 
which  school  to  attend. 

On  Sept.  11.  1967.  after  the  acts  of  harass- 
ment and  Intimidation  recounted  below,  the 
United  States  moved  for  an  order  to  show 
cause  why  the  school  otDclals  who  had  been 
named  in  the  school  desegregation  action 
should  not  be  held  In  civil  contempt  for  vio- 
lating certain  sections  of  (a  previous)  decree 
which  had  prohibited  them  from  Influencing 
the  choices  of  students  or  their  parents. 

At  the  same  time  the  government  Insti- 
tuted the  present  action  by  filing  a  complaint 
seeking  an  injunction  against  the  sheriff  of 
Noxubee  County,  a  constable,  a  Justice  of  the 
peace,  the  mayor  of  BrooksvlUe  In  Noxubee 
County_the  administrator  of  the  county  hos- 
pital, and  eight  other  white  citizens  of  Noxu- 
bee County — who  were  not  school  ofRclals 
and  had  not  been  parties  in  the  school  de- 
segregation suit — to  restrain  them  from 
harassing,  threatening,  intimidating,  co- 
ercing and  punishing  Negro  citizens  of  Noxu- 
bee County  for  exercising  their  rights,  under 
the  Constitution  and  the  court  order,  to 
choose  to  attend  traditionally  white  schools. 

Upon  the  motion  of  the  government,  the 
two  cases  were  consolidated  and  tried  to- 
gether from  Sept.  14-19.  1967.  On  Sept.  26. 
the  court  entered  an  order  in  the  case  In- 
volving the  school  officials.  It  found  them 
In  contempt  In  various  respects  pertaining 
to  the  distribution  and  submission  of  choice 
formis.  a«  well  as  discouragement  of  Negroes 
chooelng  white  schools  and  failure  to  take 
appropriate  steps  to  protest  or  obtain  pro- 
tection for  Negroes  exercising  the  right  to 
attend  traditionally  white  schools.  A  new 
choice  period  was  ordered  for  the  approxi- 
mately 80  Negro  students  who  had  with- 
drawn their  choices  of  a  white  school. 

The  court  entered  no  decision,  however, 
with  respect  to  the  defendants  In  the  pres- 
ent case — which  concerned  Interference  by 
Individuals  who  were  not  school  officials.  Nine 
months  thereafter,  upon  special  motion  by 
the  United  States,  the  court  Issued  an  opin- 
ion In  which  It  held  that  the  proof  faUed  to 
sustain  the  allegations.  A  Judgment  dismis- 
sing the  complaint  and  denying  all  relief  re- 
quested against  these  defendants  was  entered 
on  July  30,  1968. 

FIRST  nroars  blockxo 

During  July.  1967.  a  choice  period  was  l)eld 
pursuant  to  the  model  Jefferson  decree.  Ap- 
proximately midway  through  this  choice  pe- 
riod a  group  of  Negro  parents  decided  to 
execute  choice  forms  for  their  children's  at- 
tendemce  at  the  traditionally  white  schools. 
Since  many  were  reluctant  to  go  Into  the 
courthouse  to  the  superintendent's  office  to 
obtain  school  choice  forms,  the  parents  des- 
ignated three  men — Mastrow  Oliver.  Pred 
Turner  and  William  Bradley — to  obtain  the 
forms  at  the  school  superintendent's  office  on 
Monday.  July  19.  The  parents'  reason  for 
wanting  to  submit  a  large  number  of  forms 
at  one  time  "was  to  try  to  keep  the  pres- 
sure off  two  or  three  people." 

A  request  for  transfer  forms  was  made  pur- 
suant to  this  plan,  but  was  refused  by  John 
Barrett,  the  school  superintendent,  who  said 
he  could  distribute  choice  forms  only  to  In- 
dividual parents  who  came  and  asked  for 
them.  The  three  Negroes  then  took  forms  for 
their  own  children  and  left  the  office.  Hav- 
ing failed  to  obtain  the  forms  from  the  su- 
perintendent. Oliver  and  Turner  obtained  a 
stencil  of  the  choice  form  and  had  copies 
mimeographed  on  July  20-31.  These  forms 
wvre  distributed  by  Oliver  and  various  others 
to  those  Negro  parents  who  had  previously 
expressed  and  Interest  In  obtaining  them. 

On  Tuesday,  July  35,  Oliver  carried  a  group 
of  approximately  75  executed  forms  to  Super- 
intendent Barrett's  office,  where.  In  the  su- 
perintendent's  absence,    his  secretaries   re- 


fused to  accept  them.  They  were  subse- 
quently delivered  to  Superintendent  Barrett 
at  his  office  by  Turner  and  Riley  Sproul  on 
the  following  day.  July  26.  On  the  afternoon 
of  July  31.  the  last  day  for  making  or  chang- 
ing a  choice  of  schools,  Oliver  delivered  his 
second  group  of  13  executed  choice  forms 
to  Superintendent  Barrett  at  the  courthouse 
In  Macon. 

The  news  that  these  choices  had  been  made 
became  public,  and  lists  of  the  names  of 
Negro  parents  who  had  chosen  white  schools 
were  circulated  among  the  white  citizens  of 
Noxubee  County.  Several  Negro  parents  re- 
ceived threatening  visits  from  whites  who 
urged  or  demanded  that  the  Negroes  with- 
draw their  choices.  (Some  Negro  parents 
withdrew  their  choices  of  white  schools  on 
the  basis  of  reports  that  white  citizens  had 
been  angered  by  their  choices,  even  though 
they  were  not  individually  contacted  by 
white  people.)  Many,  If  not  all,  of  the  Ne- 
groes were  falsely  told  that  other  Negro  par- 
ents had  withdrawn  their  choices  and  that) 
their  children  would  be  the  only  Negroes  In 
the  white  schools. 

PATTERN    or    HARASSMENT 

Shortly  after  the  end  of  the  choice  period 
one  of  the  Negro  parents  who  had  not  with- 
drawn her  daughter's  choice  was,  for  that 
reason,  dismissed  from  her  Job  at  the  county 
hospital,  and  three  lawsuits  were  filed  against 
Mastrow  Oliver  during  the  two  days  Imme- 
diately following  the  close  of  the  July  choice 
period.  Details  of  these  Incidents  and  of  the 
roles  played  by  the  defendants  are  outlined 
below. 

Howard  Spann  and  his  wife,  Eugenia,  both 
Negroes  residing  in  Noxubee  County,  are  the 
father  and  mother  of  James  Spann.  who  had 
chosen  In  July  to  send  three  of  his  children 
to  the  white  schools.  Between  Thursday, 
July  27,  and  Sunday.  July  30.  the  two  grand- 
parents were  visited  at  their  home  by  the 
defendant  Allen  Lanier  on  three  different 
occasions,  although  Lanier  had  never  before 
visited  the  Spann  home. 

Lanier  told  Howard  Spann  on  Thursday  to 
get  James  to  withdraw  his  choices  for  the 
white  school  or  else  there  was  liable  to  be 
trouble  and  both  he  and  his  son  James 
might  lose  their  Jobs.  Lanier  returned  on  Fri- 
day and  Howard  told  him  that  James  had 
refused  to  withdraw  his  children.  Lanier  re- 
peated his  admonition.  On  the  following  Sun- 
day morning.  Lanier  returned  again  and. 
finding  that  James  still  had  not  changed  his 
mind,  told  Mrs.  Spann  that  he  had  warned 
her  and  she  would  be  sorry.  James  Spann's 
children  attended  traditionally  white  schools 
during  the  1967-68  school  year. 

Allen  Lanier  also  visited  the  homes  of 
Mrs.  Sall^  Mae  Beck  and  Mrs.  Annie  Lee 
Jackson,  who  were  sisters  and  who  had 
chosen  to  send  their  children  to  the  white 
schools.  Lanier  came  to  Mrs.  Beck's  house 
on  Thursday.  July  27.  He  had  her  name  on 
a  small  card  along  with  the  name  of  Annie 
Jackson  and  one  other  person.  At  that  time 
Mis.  Beck's  husband  and  son  were  bringing 
the  cows  around  the  house,  and  Lanier  re- 
marked that  she  wouldn't  be  able  to  sell  her 
cotton  or  her  milk.  He  said  If  she  decided 
to  withdraw  her  daughter  she  should  call 
him.  and  he  left  a  card  on  which  he  wrote  his 
telephone  number.  Lanier  also  told  Mrs. 
Beck  that  her  son's  employer,  who  operated  a 
feed  mill,  would  not  be  able  to  sell  his  feed 
If  her  son  continued  to  work  for  him. 

The  next  morning  Mrs  Beck  called  Lanier, 
and  they  went  over  to  Mrs.  Jackson's  house. 
Lanier  told  Mrs.  Jackson  that  she  would  have 
to  move  If  Mr.  Minor,  a  white  neighbor, 
found  out  that  she  had  chosen  a  white  school 
for  her  children.  Both  sisters  decided  to 
withdraw  their  choices — Mrs.  Beck  because 
she  thought  her  choice  of  a  white  school 
might  prevent  her  from  selling  her  milk  and 
cotton  and  Mrs.  Jackson  because  she  was 


afraid  of  the  economic  harm  that  might  be- 
fall her  sister. 

Nelsen  Short  bad  chosen  the  white  schools 
for  his  four  children.  On  Friday  afternoon. 
July  28.  defendant  Vernon  J.  Hill,  a  white 
neighbor  of  Short's,  came  to  see  Short  and 
warned  him  he  should  not  have  done  It.  and 
said  that  what  he  had  done  would  Just  cause 
trouble.  During  this  visit.  Short  saw  Hill 
carrying  a  pistol  In  his  back  pocket.  Hill  told 
Short  that  he  had  a  list  of  all  the  Negroes 
who  had  signed  their  children  up  to  go  to 
the  white  schools. 

Hill  returned  on  Sunday  night  before  dark, 
and  stayed  until  after  nightfall.  He  had  been 
drinking  and  from  time  to  time  the  conver- 
sation became  loud.  On  this  visit.  Hill's  pis- 
tol was  again  in  a  position  where  it  was  visi- 
ble to  Short,  who  later  related: 

"Yes.  sir.  he  had  his  pistol.  He  sat  down 
on  the  porch  and  I  stood  there  by  the  porch. 
When  he  went  to  pull  up  his  breeches  it  fell 
out  and  he  asked  me  was  I  scared  and  I  told 
him.  "Yes.  sir.  this  is  what  you  had  the  last 
time  you  were  over  here.'  and  he  went  on  and 
talked.  He  stood  up  and  asked  me,  'Is  your 
wife  home?'  and  I  said.  Yes,  sir,  my  wife 
and  children  they  are  in  the  house.'  and  he 
told  me.  'Tell  them  to  get  me  a  glass  of 
water.'  and  I  told  my  wife  to  give  him  a  glass 
of  water  and  my  daughter  she  brought  the 
water.  My  daughter  she  brought  the  glass  of 
water  and  he  took  the  glass  of  water  and 
drank  the  glass  of  water  and  drank  the  rest 
of  the  whisky  and  stood  far  on  the  edge  of 
the  porch.  I  wasn't  necessarily  watching  him. 
I  Just  klnda  stood  there,  and  when  he  got  it 
drank  up  and  got  ready  to  go  he  left  his 
hat.  and  I  said.  'Mr.  Hill,  you  left  your  hat.' 
and  I  gave  him  his  hat  and  he  put  it  on  his 
head  and  said.  'Now.  you  think  about  what 
I  told  you.  Don't  you  forget  it.  It'll  cause 
trouble  and  I  thought  I  knowed  you  better 
than  that,'  and  I  said.  'Yes.  sir."  " 

(Vernon  Hill  testified  that  he  had  visited 
Nelson  Short  and  did  not  deny  that  he  made 
the  statements  attributed  to  him  by  Short.) 

The  defendant  Fred  Lavender  is  the  ad- 
ministrator of  the  Noxubee  General  Hospital. 
Until  Aug.  8.  1967.  Mrs.  Mary  Frances  Brown, 
a  Negro  who  had  chosen  a  white  school  for 
one  of  her  daughters,  was  employed  as  a 
relief  cook  in  the  hospiui  kitchen.  On  Aug. 
8  she  was  dismissed  from  her  employment 
by  the  defendant  Lavender. 

Lavender  had  come  to  Mrs.  Brown's  home 
on  Saturday  afternoon,  July  29.  He  talked 
about  all  the  students  who  had  dropped  out 
of  school  and  suggested,  according  to  Mrs. 
Brown's  testimony,  that  her  daughter  might 
be  the  only  Negro  in  her  room  and  that  they 
might  "put  her  back  three  years."  Mrs. 
Brown  stated  that  Lavender  warned  her  that 
there  U  a  "Lankley  Tinaley"  in  the  county, 
referring  to  a  white  man  who  had  killed  a 
Negro.  Lavender  also  testified  that  this  refer- 
ence was  made,  but  said  that  it  was  made 
first  by  Mrs.  Brown  and  that  he  had  not 
previously  been  aware  that  Lankley  Tlnsley 
had  killed  a  Negro.  ' 

The  choice  ]>erlod  closed  on  July  31.  Mrs. 
Brown  did  not  wlthtdraw  her  choice.  On 
Aug.  8  Lavender  directed  the  hospital's 
dietitian,  Mrs.  Oousset.  to  fire  Mrs.  Brown. 
Mrs.  Orousset  testified  that  Mrs.  Brown  was 
fired  because  she  violated  the  rule  against 
kitchen  employees  being  In  patient's  rooms, 
although  there  was  no  proof  that  Mrs.  Brown 
bad  been  in  any  patient's  room  and  al- 
though other  hospital  employees  testified  that 
kitchen  employees  frequently  entered  the 
hallway  areas,  as  Mrs.  Brown  had  done,  and 
had  not  been  fired.  Lavender  testified  that 
Mrs.  Brown  was  fired  for  insubordination. 

The  executed  choice  forms  were  collected 
and  delivered  to  the  superintendent's  office 
by  Mastrow  Oliver.  When  Oliver  delivered 
the  second  set  of  executed  choice  forms  on 
the  afternoon  of  July  31  be  was  met  at  the 
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superintendent's  office  by  a  crowd  of  15  to 
18  men  standing  In  the  hallway.  Sheriff 
Emmett  Farrar.  a  defendant,  who  was  among 
the  men  In  the  crowd,  came  up  to  him  and 
said  that  Oliver's  father  "always  did  have 
sense,  but  I  see  that  you  ain't  got  no  damn 
sense."  When  Oliver  said  he  was  not  breaking 
any  law.  the  sheriff  replied  that  he  "was  fix- 
ing a  good  way  of  breaking  Ihlsl  own  damn 

Another  man  in  the  crowd  asked  Oliver 
where  he  lived,  and  Sheriff  Farrar  replied 
that  "more  white  folks  know  where  he  was 
living  at  now  since  this  happened  than 
ever"  and  then  told  Oliver  he  wanted  to  talk 
to  him  when  Oliver  had  finished  his  business 
in  the  superintendent's  office.  Oliver,  who 
had  to  drive  to  work  at  night  on  a  country 
road,  was  told  by  the  sheriff  that  he  would 
not  give  him  any  protection. 

Suits  for  the  collection  of  debts  followed 
immediately  upon  Oliver's  dellvM-y  of  the 
choice  forms  on  July  31.  A  lawyer  of  the  de- 
fendant Dlnsmore.  to  whom  Oliver  owed 
money  on  an  account,  was  waiting  for  Oliver 
when  he  arrived  at  work  the  same  afternoon 
and  he  stated  that  he  wanted  to  file  suit. 
Three  suits  were  filed  by  Dlnsmore.  a  gin 
operator,  for  the  collection  of  outstanding 
debts  owed  the  Dlnsmore  gin  by  Mastrow 
Oliver  and  his  two  brothers.  Tom  and  Hoover. 

Although  Dlnsmore  testified  that  these 
suits  were  filed  in  the  normal  course  of  busi- 
ness, he  also  testified  that  he  has  never  sued 
any  other  gin  patron  for  the  collection  of 
accounts  before  or  since  July  31.  1967. 

After  the  choice  period  was  closed,  the 
suits  filed  and  summonses  served,  Mastrow 
Oliver  attempted  to  get  his  choice  of  the 
white  school  changed,  but  was  unable  to  do 
so  under  the  provUlons  of  the  decree,  and 
his  children  attended  the  traditionally  white 
schools  In  1967-68. 

^  .  CONCLUSIONS 

'*  3'*  The  only  reasonable  conclusion  that  can 

be  drawn  from  the  evidence  in  this  case  Is 
that  the  defendants  sought  to  frighten,  force 
or  cajole  the  Negro  parents  of  Noxubee 
County  Into  keeping  their  children  in  the 
Negro  schools— a  pattern  of  student  assign- 
ment condemned  as  unconstitutional  as  long 
ago  as  Brown  &  Board  of  Education  (1954). 
That  their  purpose  was  to  keep  the  Negro 
students  in  the  traditionally  Negro  schools  Is 
admitted  by  the  testimony  of  the  defendants 
themselves. 

The  repeated  visits  of  the  white  defendants, 
many  of  whom  were  In  poslUons  of  superKw- 
Ity  or  economic  power  over  the  particular 
parents  visited,  necessarily  had  an  intlmlda- 
tory  effect  on  the  Negro  parents.  All  of  them 
testified  to  their  fears  resulting  from  those 
visits. 

The  results  of  the  defendants'  activities 
were  impressive.  If  not  totally  successful.  Ap- 
proximately 93  Negro  students  had  exercised 
a  choice  to  attend  the  white  schools,  and 
approximately  75  of  these  choices  were 
changed  back  to  Negro  schools  during  the 
five  days  between  July  27  and  July  31.  Only 
18  Negro  students  reUlned  their  original 
choices  to  attend  the  white  schools. 

In  two  of  the  Instances  where  the  pres- 
sure was  not  successful— Mrs.  Mary  Prances 
Brown  and  Mastrow  Oliver— one  of  the  Negro 
parents  was  fired  from  her  Job  on  question- 
able grounds  about  which  the  testimony  of 
the  defendants'  own  witnesses  oonfiicts,  and 
the  other  was  immediately  sued  on  one  obli- 
gation on  which  he  had  three  days  previously 
made  a  payment  pursuant  to  a  collection 
agreement  and  on  another  obligation  which 
had  not  been  outstanding  for  as  long  a  time 
as  other  debts  owed  by  other  persons  to  the 
same  creditor  and  previously  referred  by  him 
to  the  same  peace  officer  for  collection. 

This  sudden.  Intensive  and  short-term  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  defendants— whether  in- 
dlvlduaUy  or  concertedly— could  have  been 
no  less  than  a  purposeful  attempt  to  Inter- 


fere with  the  Negroes'  rights.  Numerous  wit- 
nesses testified  to  the  existence  of  lists  of 
Negro  parents  who  had  chosen  white  schools, 
and  the  names  of  the  parents  on  the  list  pro-, 
duced  by  Hal  Land,  a  white  resident  of  Noxu- 
bee County,  corresponds  exactly  with  the 
names  as  signed  by  those  parents  on  their 
original  choice  forms. 

The  protestations  of  the  defendants  that 
they  will  abide  by  the  future  order  of  the 
district  court  was  not  reason  to  deny  in- 
junctive relief.  Likewise,  the  holding  of  the 
new  10-day  choice  period  in  September  lor 
those  Negro  parents  who  originally  chose  a 
formerly  white  school  could  not  erase  the 
fear  and  Intimidation  caused  by  the  de- 
fendants' previous  conduct,  especially  In  the 
absence  of  any  Judicial  protection  from  such 
conduct  In  the  future. 

Parents  who  might  have  chosen  a  white 
school  at  the  end  of  July,  1967.  but  who 
did  not  do  so  because  of  the  inUmldatory 
effects  of  defendants'  conduct  were  not  In- 
cluded in  that  I  new]  10-day  choice  period. 
Furthermore,  the  intimidation  arising 
from  these  defendants'  actions  would  have 
an  effect  broader  than  in  the  area  of  choos- 
ing what  school  to  attend.  The  racial  intimi- 
dation caused  by  these  defendants  extends 
into  the  Negroes'  rights  to  feel  that  they  can 
participate  freely  in  school  activities  and 
programs,  and  even  into  the  free  exercise  of 
other  rights  protected  by  federal  law— the 
right  to  vote,  to  buy  a  house,  eat  in  a  restau- 
rant, use  public  faclUtles.  obtain  a  Job,  all 
without  discrimination  based  on  race. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  also 
concerned  about  sections  209  and  210 — 
the    so-called    Whit  ten    amendments — 
which  pertain  to  busing  of  students,  al- 
though   I    am    convinced    that    these 
amendments  do  not  change  basic  law 
nor   would   they   require   a   change   in 
HEW's    regulations.    A    school    district 
which  has  not  completed  its  constitu- 
tional obligation  to  achieve  a  unitary 
system     would     not     be     desegregated 
within  the  meaning  of  the  proposed  sec- 
tions 209  and  210.  Such  a  district,  there- 
fore, would  be  unaffected  by  these  sec- 
tions. My  concern,  rather,  is  that  the 
enactment  of  these  two  provisions  would 
encourage  some  people  to  believe  that, 
in  fact,  there  would  be  a  change  in  basic 
law  and  thus  give  rise  to  much  confu- 
sion. Further,  it  is  my  belief  that  lan- 
guage which  pertains  to  the  enforcement 
of  school  desegregation  belongs  in  sub- 
stantive legislation  rather  than  in  an 
appropriation  bill.  However,  since  these 
two  provisions  do  not  change  basic  law, 
I  am  not  asking  that  they  be  deleted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  two  amendments  to  sections  209  and 
210  which  the  committee  has  agreed  to 
consider  en  bloc,  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Cohelan). 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Cohelan 
and  Mr.  WnrrxEN. 

The  committee  divided,  and  the  teUers 
reported  that  there  were— ayes  63,  noes 

106.  .    ^   . 

So  the  amendments  were  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  CTerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec  211.  No  part  of  the  funds  provided  in 
thU  Act  shall  be  used  to  formulate  or  Im- 
plement  any  plan  which  would  deny  to  any 


student,  because  of  his  race  or  color,  the 
right  of  privilege  of  attending  any  pubUc 
school  of  his  choice  as  selected  by  his  parent 
or  guardian. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED   BT    MB.    CONTE 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Conte:  Strike 
section  211,  beginning  on  page  9,  line  25,  and 
ending  on  page  10,  line  4. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  I  have  offered  with  my  good 
friend  from  California  (Mr.  Cohelan) 
would  strike  the  Jonas  provision  from 
H.R. 16916. 

The  Jonas  provision  is  in  clear  viola- 
tion of  the  constitutional  obligation  to 
erd  de  Jure  segregation  once  and  for  all. 
The  Senate  struck  this  provision  from 
the  fiscal  1970  billm  February.  This  body 
approved  my  motion  to  accept  the  Senate 
action  by  a  vote  of  228  to  152. 

Section  211  would  establish  under  Fed- 
eral law  a  imiversal  right  to  freedom  of 
choice.  In  so-doing,  it  would  preempt  the 
traditional  authority  of  State  govern- 
ments and  of  local  rchool  authorities  to 
establish  educational  policy. 

It  would  sanction  freedom-of-choice 
plans  even  though  they  might  not  meet 
the  requirements  of  title  VI  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964,  or  the  mandate  of  the 
Supreme  Court  which  has  ruled  that  such 
plans  may  not  be  constitutionally  per- 
missible. 

Section  211  would  also  create  two  con- 
tradictory standards  of  school  desegrega- 
tion— one  applied  by  the  courts  and  pre- 
sumably the  Justice  Department,  and  the 
other  applied  by  HEW.  I  think  my  col- 
leagues can  well  imagine  what  this  would 
do  to  an  already  confused  and  tense 
situation.  ^,    .      j 

It  would  place  an  unreasonable  burden 
upon  school  districts  which  are  in  the 
process  of  complying  with  Federal  law. 
These  school  districts  would  face  a  dif- 
ficult and  perplexing  decision,  to  say  the 
least.  They  Just  could  not  win.  If  they 
abided  by  Federal  nondiscrimination 
provisions  against  freedom  of  choice, 
they  would  lose  Federal  money.  If  they 
adopted  a  freedom  of  choice  plan,  they 
would  risk  Judicial  action  which  might 
well  call  for  another  type  of  plan. 

I  believe  this  would  be  an  intolerable 
situation,  and  I  do  not  want  to  be  a  part 

I  might  note  what  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  said 
when  this  provision  was  debated  in  the 
Senate  In  a  letter  to  Senator  Magnttson, 
about  this  same  provision.  Secretary 
Finch  wrote: 


It  is  my  beUef  that  It  may  weU  have  been 
borne  out  of  misunderstanding  on  the  part  or 
the  House  concerning  the  role  and  activities 
of  the  Office  for  Civil  Rights  for  the  Depart- 
ment •  •  •  Because  Section  410  (211]  does 
not  appear  to  be  consistent  with  actions  of 
the  courts,  it  could  only  produce  an  admin- 
istrative nightmare  for  our  Department  If 
we  are  to  avoid  the  administrative  chaos  that 
this  section  would  produce  at  aU  levels,  (it) 
should  be  deleted  from  the  blU. 

That.  I  repeat,  was  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

We  must  speak  clearly  to  the  school 
districts  of  this  Nation.  We  must  not  con- 
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fuse  the  issue  and  give  comfort  to  those 
who  would  delay  integration. 

I    urge    my    colleague    to    join    Mr. 
Cohelan  and  me  in  mir  nmonHmant  tn 
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because  one  school  has  a  better  football 
team  or  some  other  school  has  a  better 
glee  club,  are  simply  drawing  r«d  her- 


^inne     a^w 
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tlon.  The  Supreme  Court  has  previously 
ruled  on  this  matter  in  Green  against 
New  Kent  County,  Va.  on  May  28,  1968. 
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mpan  that  freedom  of  choice  must  be  an  weU  advised  to  review  the  criteria  which 
'^^t^n^nrt^cS  in  all  federally  as-  President  Nixon  reiterated  yesterday  in 
?P!I^'^.^.^,'^fci^r  ^isuch  !S  mt^^^^         signing  the  3-year.  $26.4  biUion  demen- 


posed  by  the  President  are  aU  interre- 
lated: Does  it  concentrate  funds  where 
they  can  do  the  most  good?  Does  it  ex- 

J  _...  ^rtnr^c  fn  His/>nvpr  what  WOrkS 
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fuse  the  issue  and  give  comfort  to  those 
who  would  delay  integration. 

I  urge  my  colleague  to  join  Mr. 
CoHELAN  and  me  in  our  amendment  to 
strike  section  211. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  my 
distinguished  friend  from  -New  York. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  commend  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts I  Mr.  CoNTB)  for  seeking  to 
strike  section  211.  This  pro\islon  clear- 
ly violates  the  constitutional  obligation 
to  eliminate  de  Jure  segregation,  and 
clearly  seeks  to  legalize  unconstitutional 
freedom  of  choice  plans.  It  would  rep- 
resent a  tragic  step  Iwckward  and  it 
should  be  deleted. 

Mr  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  great  respect  for 
my  beloved  colleague,  the  genUeman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conn),  but  I 
do  not  agree  with  his  argtmient  in  this 
instance.  I  have  heard  a  lot  of  argiiments 
similar  to  those  advanced  by  my  friend 
and  they  all  ignore  the  key  words  in  this 
section. 

This  is  not  a  freedom  of  choice 
section.  It  is  only  a  partial  freedom  of 
choice  section.  Let  me  just  read  what 
the  section  says: 
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No  part  of  the  funds  provided  In  this 
Act  shall  be  used  to  formulate  or  Imple- 
ment any  plan  which  would  deny  to  any 
student,  because  of  his  race  or  color  the 
right  or  privilege  of  attending  any  public 
school  of  his  choice.  ... 

Now.  what  is  all  of  the  argument  over 
desegregation  about?  How  did  it  start' 
It  started  with  the  famous  case  of 
Brown  against  Board  of  EducaUon  In 
which  the  Supreme  Court  held,  in  ef- 
fect, that  it  is  unconstitutional  to  as- 
sign students  to  particular  schools  be- 
cause of  race  or  color.  Well.  now.  if  that 
was  the  law  laid  down  in  Brown  against 
Board  of  Education,  it  has  been  repeated 
In  successive  pronouncements  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  other  cases,  and  by  cir- 
cuit courts. 

What  kind  of  language  do  the  courts 
use?  They  say  school  boards  must 
achieve  a  system  of  admission  to  the 
public  schools  on  a  nonracial  basis.  And 
the  courts  have  repeatedly  said  that  no 
person  is  to  be  excluded  from  any  school 
on  the  basis  of  his  race.  That  is  what 
the  Supreme  Court  has  said  the  ConsU- 
tution  means. 

WeU.  how  does  that  differ  from  what 

v,*!!^  ."^'"^  ■  ^  *™  saying  no  student 
shall  be  denied  the  right  to  attend  the 
school  of  his  choice  because  of  his  race 
or  color.  He  can  be  denied  the  right  to 
attend  the  school  of  his  choice  because 
of  geography,  because  of  zones,  because 
or  countless  reasons.  The  only  reason 
Uie  only  way  this  section  says  he  cannot 
be  denied  the  right  to  attend  the  school 
or  hJs  choice  is  because  of  his  race  or 
color.  I  submit  to  you  that  is  exactly  what 
the  Supreme  Court  has  been  holding  the 
law  of  the  land  to  be  since  1955.  And 
those  who  would  argue  that  there  Is 
something  in  this  section  that  would  give 
a  student  the  right  to  choose  to  go  to  a 
school  across  town  because  there  is  a 
better  gymnasium  in  a  certain  school  or 


because  one  school  has  a  better  football 
team  or  some  other  school  has  a  better 
glee  club,  are  simply  drawing  red  her- 
rings across  the  path.  The  only  prohi- 
bition in  this  section  is  against  denying 
students  the  right  to  attend  neighbor- 
hood schools  or  the  schools  of  their 
choice  because  of  their  color  or  race. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  us 
get  some  legislative  history  here. 

Then  if  you  have  a  t<Jwn  in  Mississippi, 
say.  where  you  have  90  percent  black 
people  and  10  percent  white  people,  and 
you  have  some  white  students  in  the 
black  schools  and  they  do  not  want 
to  go  there,  they  do  not  have  to  go  there: 
is  that  right?  They  can  go  to  the  white 
-school? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  say  no:  they  may  not  be 
denied  the  right  to  attend  the  school  of 
choice  on  account  of  race  or  color. 

I  am  saying  that  HEW 

Mr.  CONTE.  The  gentleman  has  an- 
swered my  question. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  am  saying  that  HEW 
cannot  use  these  funds  to  make  up  a  plan 
which  would  deny  to  a  student,  because 
of  his  race  or  color,  the  right  of  attend- 
ing the  school  that  he  wants  to  attend. 

Mr.  CONTE.  The  gentleman  answered 
my  question.  They  get  their  choice  to  do 
as  they  want,  so  you  can  get  the  little 
white  boys  over  in  the  white  school,  and 
you  can  get  the  little  black  boys  over  In 
the  black  school. 

Mr.  JONAS.  No:  What  I  intended  to 
say  is  that  the  school  board  has  the  right 
to  make  student  assignments  on  any 
basis  except  race  or  color.  I  am  not  deny- 
ing the  right  of  the  school  board  to  make 
pupil  assignments  on  any  basis  other 
than  race  or  color.  I  am  merely  saying 
that  HEW  shall  not  formulate  a  plan 
which  would  deny  a  student  the  right  to 
attend  the  school  of  his  choice  because 
he  is  black  or  because  he  is  white:  that 
race  or  color  should  not  be  considered, 
and  I  thought  that  was  what  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  been  saying  ever  since 
Brown  against  Board  of  Education- 
make  no  racial  distinctions  between  stu- 
dents in  school  assignments. 

Those  who  oppose  this  section  should 
keep  the  key  words  in  mind :  because  of 
his  race  or  color. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  <Mr.  Coim>  to 
strike  out  the  Jonas  amendment,  section 
211  of  this  bill. 

The  Jonas  amendment  Is  an  attempt 
once  again  to  legalize  unconstitutional 
freedom-of-choice  plans.  The  language 
of  this  provision  goes  a  dangerous  step 
further  than  ever  before  by  implying 
that  each  school  district  must  establish 
freedom  of  choice  plans  as  criteria  for 
securing  HEW  funding. 

This  prerequisite  borders  on  the  ab- 
surd, as  floes  the  underlying  Intent  of 
this  amendment,  which  is  a  thinly  dis- 
guised attempt  to  establish  so-called 
freedom  of  choice  plans  as  the  only 
means  to  end  unconstitutional  segrega- 


tion. The  Supreme  Court  has  previously 
ruled  on  this  matter  in  Green  against 
New  Kent  County.  Va.  on  May  28.  1968. 
On  this  occasion  that  Court  stated: 
In  desegregating  a  dual  system,  a  plan 
utilizing  freedom  of  choice  Is  not  an  end  In 
Itself  .  .  .  the  burden  on  the  school  board  to- 
day Is  to  come  forward  with  a  plan  that 
promises  to  work  realistically  note  ...  It  is 
Incumbent  upon  a  school  board  to  establish 
that  Its  proposed  plan  promises  meaningful 
and  Immediate  progress  toward  de-establlsh- 
Ing  state-Imposed  segregation. 


The  Court  added  that  If  there  "rea- 
sonably available  other  ways,  such  as 
zoning,  promising  speedier  and  more  ef- 
fective conversion  to  a  unitary,  nonracial 
school  system,  'freedom  of  choice'  must 
be  held  unacceptable." 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Supreme  Court's 
language  is  clear — freedom-of-cholce 
plans  are  not  constitutionally  acceptable 
unless  they  prove  effective  In  eliminating 
de  jure  segregation.  When  freedom-of- 
choice  plans  fail  to  result  in  desegrega- 
tion, they  are  not  acceptable  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  title  VI  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  freedom  of  choice  plans 
have  failed  in  the  areas  in  question. 
Preedoili  of  choice  has  been  tried  in  the 
South  from  1954.  the  year  of  the  first 
Brown  decision,  to  early  1968.  Dur- 
ing that  14 -year  period,  black  children 
attending  white  schools  rose  from  prac- 
tically zero  percent  to  a  very  poor  14  per- 
cent, an  average  of  about  1  percent  a 
year.  However,  between  the  fall  of  1967 
and  the  fall  of  1968.  following  the  Green 
decision,  the  desegregation  rate  in  the  11 
Deep  South  States  lumped  by  6  1)ercent 
to  a  total  of  20  percent. 

In  the  face  of  all  of  this  we  are  now 
being  asked  to  endorse  the  Jonas  provi- 
sion, which  attempts  In  a  most  radical 
and  relentless  way  to  turn  back  the  clock 
in  civil  rights  progress.  By  implying  that 
freedom  of  choice  plans  are  the  only 
means  that  can  be  used  by  school  boards 
to  end  dual  school  systems,  the  Jonas 
language  does  not  subject  freedom  of 
choice  to  constitutional  requirements  to 
end  de  jure  segregation. 

As  drafted,  the  Jonas  amendment  can 
be  interpreted  to  mean  that  no  Federal 
funds  can  be  obtained  by  school  districts 
if  they  do  not  Initiate  freedom-of-choice 
plans.  In  other  words,  such  plans  become 
compulsory,  and  security  of  Federal 
funds  becomes  contingent  upon  the  utili- 
zation of  such  plans.  Aside  from  the  fact 
that  the  whole  concept  is  not  subject  to 
constitutional  restrictions,  think  of  the 
confusion  that  this  could  cause  through- 
out the  Nation,  if  enacted.  Parents,  not 
elected  school  boards,  would  assume  au- 
thority for  determining  criteria  for  mak- 
ing pupil  assignments. 

But.  Mr.  Chairman,  whatever  the  other 
Interpretations,  and  I  feel  this  provision 
is  subject  to  many,  the  overriding  con- 
sideration in  my  mind  Is  that  this  amend- 
ment will  be  used  to  confuse,  delay,  and 
pethaps  obstruct  the  end  of  unconstitu- 
tional de  jure  segregation. 

In  light  of  the  Green  decision.  I  sub- 
mit that  this  amendment  Is  unconstitu- 
tional on  its  face  and  for  that  reason  It 
should  be  rejected.  In  addition,  the 
passage  of  this  could  be  Interpreted  to 
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mean  that  freedom  of  choice  must  be  an 
operating  principle  in  all  federaUy  as- 
sisted school  districts.  Such  an  interpre- 
tation could  undermine  the  Jurisdiction 
i  of  local  school  districts. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  to  vote  to  strike  the  Jonas 
amendment. 

Mr.  MICHEL:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  amendment,  and  I  want 
to  make  it  clear  that  it  is  in  support  of 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte). 

While  I  do  not  oppose  and  I  have  not 
taken  a  position  in  (^position  to  the 
Whitten  amendments,  I  did  so  because 
I  do  not  think  it  changes  basic  law,  and 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  does  not  feel,  frankly,  that  the 
Whitten  amendments  change  basic  law. 
But  now  we  get  to  section  211,  and  it 
should  really  be  stricken  from  the  bill 
for  several  reasons. 

First,  it  would  prevent  the  Federal 
Government  and  local  school  ofHcials 
from  carrying  out  the  requirements  of 
the  Constitution — requirements  which 
this  section  does  not  and  cannot  remove. 
What  this  provision  does  is  to  impose  a 
penalty  on  a  school  district  for  carrying 
out  its  legal  obligation  to  desegregate. 
The  Department  would  be  put  in  the 
position  of  having  to  prohibit  many 
school  districts  from  using  Federal  funds 
to  draw  up  and  Implement  desegregation 
plsms  pursuant  to  court  order.  It  would 
thus  tie  the  hands  of  the  Federal  (jOV- 
emment  and  of  local  school  officials  in 
J  dealing  with  the  nondiscrimination  re- 
c       quirement  of  law. 

In  addition  to  preventing  enforcement 
officials  from  carrying  out  their  legal  ob- 
ligations, section  211  would  Jeopardize 
the  substantial  progress  made  to  date  in 
school  desegregation,  and  make  more 
difficult  the  application  of  uniform 
standards  in  accordance  with  the  Con- 
stitution. Furthermore,  the  amendment 
directly  contravenes  the  President's 
March  24  statement  on  school  desegre- 
gation in  which  he  pledges  to  support 
the  recent  Supreme  Court  decisions  man- 
dating Immediate  desegregation.  Free- 
dom-of-choice plans,  as  has  been  demon- 
strated, time  and  again,  would  not  be  an 
effective  method  of  doing  this.  Court  de- 
cisions are  unequivocal  on  this  point. 

It  may  well  be  that  section  211  was 
added  to  the  bill  because  of  a  misunder- 
standing on  the  part  of  the  committee 
concerning  HEW's  Office  of  Civil  Rights. 
This  office  does  not  interpret  the  Con- 
stitution or  the  law.  This  Is  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  courts.  However,  once  the 
courts  have  acted,  it  is  the  responsi- 
bility of  HEW  to  help  school  districts 
comply  with  court  decisions.  Because 
section  211  is  not  consistent  with  court 
rulings  on  "freedom  of  choice  plans,"  it 
could  only  produce  an  administrative 
nightmare  for  the  Department.  It  should 
be  deleted. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  As  we  con- 
sider this  $4.1  billion  education  appro- 
priation bill  today.  I  think  we  would  be 


well  advised  to  review  the  criteria  which 
President  Nixon  reiterated  yesterday  in 
signing  the  3-year,  $26.4  billion  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education  authori- 
zation. In  signing  that  bill  with  "con- 
siderable reluctance,"  the  President  posed 
four  questions  which  I  feel  should  guide 
us  in  our  deliberations  here  today  and 
in  the  future.  In  the  President's  words: 
Is  the  level  of  fvmding  realistic  and  re- 
sponsible? Does  It  concentrate  funds  wliere 
they  can  do  the  most  good?  Does  It  expand 
our  efforts  to  discover  what  works  and  what 
does  not  work  in  education?  Does  it  satis- 
factorily reform  programs  such  as  aid  to  im- 
pacted areas  and  the  other  outmoded  pro- 
grams? 


In  signing  that  bill  yesterday,  the  Pres- 
ident   contended    that    it    "authorizes 
spending  which  Is  both  excessive  and 
misdirected,"  and  he  warned  that  his 
signature  was  not  to  be  interpreted  by 
the  Congress  as  a  "commitment  to  seek 
or  approve  this  unrealistic  level  of  ap- 
propriations." I  want  to  stress  that  point 
because  I  know  that  there  are  some  here 
today  who  will  try  to  convince  us  that 
the  President's  signature  on  that  author- 
izing legislation  Is  a  mandate  for  a  sub- 
stantial increase  in  the  appropriations 
bill  before  us  today.  Let  me  only  remind 
them  that  the  President  has  clearly  re- 
jected that  Interpretation  and  that  they 
are  openly  risking  another  veto  if  they 
attempt  to  exceed  responsible  levels  of 
spending.  I  think  I  should  point  out  that 
the  bill  before  us  today  already  exceeds 
the  administration's  request  by  $744  mil- 
lion and  that  nrnny  of  us  have  serious 
reservations  about  the  wisdom  and  di- 
rection in  that  increase. 

Let  me  elaborate  by  addressing  myself 
to  the  four  questions  posed  by  the  Presi- 
dent yesterday.  First,  is  the  level  of  fvmd- 
ing realistic  and  responsible?  I  am  re- 
minded of  a  cartoon  appearing  In  last 
night's    Evening    Star    which    pictured 
President  Nixon  holding  his  fingers  In  a 
leaky  reservoir  labeled  "budget  surplus." 
I  think  the  cartoon  would  have  been 
more  accurate  and  realistic  if  it  had  pic- 
tured an  election-year-oriented  Congress 
actually  running  around  springing  more 
leaks  in  that  reservoir.  It  seems  to  me 
that  this  would  highlight  the  paradox  of 
those  who  would  make  inflation  an  elec- 
tion year  issue  while  at  the  same  time 
engaging   In  reckless  and  irresponsible 
budget-busting   that  can  only   prolong 
and  further  exacerbate  the  inflationary 
situation.  I  do  not  think  anyone  will  deny 
the  urgent  need  to  reorder  our  national 
priorities,  and  I,  for  one,  hope  the  day 
is  not  far  off  when  we  can  concentrate 
more  resources  on  education.  But  our  first 
priority  must  be  ending  Inflation  and  we 
are  not  going  to  accomplish  this  by  pur- 
suing a  policy  which  got  us  into  all  this 
trouble  In  the  first  place;  and  I  am  re- 
ferring to  the  policy  of  deficit  spending. 
If  we  swe  really  serious  about  combatting 
inflation  then  we  must  first  put  our  own 
house  in  order  by  balancing  the  budget 
and  returning  to  a  policy  of  fiscal  respon- 
sibility.   Instead    of    running     around 
springing  more  leaks  In  the  budget  sur- 
plus, we  should  be  assisting  the  Presi- 
dent in  patching  up  those  leaks. 
The  second,  third,  and  fourth  questions 


posed  by  the  President  are  aU  interre- 
lated: Does  it  concentrate  funds  where 
they  can  do  the  most  good?  Does  it  ex- 
pand our  efforts  to  discover  what  works 
and  what  does  not  work  in  education? 
Does  It  satisfactorily  reform  programs 
such  as  aid  to  impacted  areas  and  the 
other  outmoded  programs?  These  are 
matters,  of  course,  which  must  be  dealt 
with  by  the  authorizing  committee,  and 
some  changes  have  been  made  in  the 
most  recent  authorization. 

But  nothing  was  done,  for  instance,  to 
revise  the  impact  aid  formula  and  this  is 
something  which  the  President  and  a 
great  many  of  us  in  the  Congress  are 
concerned  about.  As  you  know,  the  Presi- 
dent had  recommended  that  we  withhold 
action  on  appropriating  the  $425  mUhon 
for  impact  aid  until  there  has  been  a 
reform  in  the  system.  The  President's 
budget  did  contemplate  a  supplemental 
for  this  purpose,  contingent  upon  reform. 
And  yet,  the  Appropriations  Committee 
has  chosen  to  ignore  the  President's  re- 
quest and  include  the  $425  milUon  in  this 
appropriations.  I  realize  that  the  report 
Issued  by  the  committee  states  that  It 
"is  in  fuU  sympathy  with  the  President's 
objective  of  reforming  this  program,"  but 
I  am  wondering  whether  that  sympathy 
will  be  sufficient  to  force  the  necessary 
reform  if  the  funds  have  already  been 
appropriated.  I  seriously  doubt  it.  and 
this  distresses  me  greatiy. 

Another  matter  which  is  of  some  con- 
cern to  me  is  that  although  the  commit- 
tee has  had  no  compunction  about  ex- 
ceeding the  President's  education  request 
by  $744  million,  it  has  actually  cutback 
on  his  request  for  research  funds  by  $13 
mUlion.  I  realize  that  the  $105.3  mUUon 
in  this  bill  for  research  and  experimenta- 
tion is  $25  million  over  the  amount  avail- 
able last  year,  but  the  fact  that  it  Is 
still  $13  million  less  than  the  admin- 
istration's request  'is  disturbing  when 
you  consider  that  this  research  is  essen- 
tial to  the  type  of  educational  reform  the 
President  made  a  strong  plea  for  in  his 


/ 


message.  _,  .  , 

Finally,  I  question  the  wlsdcnn  oi 
again  attempting  to  attach  a  legislative 
rider  to  this  appropriation  bUl.  But  be- 
yond this  procedural  objection.  I  again 
strongly  protest  the  language  of  the  so- 
called  Whitten  amendment  on  moral  and 
constitutional  grounds.  In  his  school  de- 
segregation message,  the  President  agam 
stated  his  intention  to  enforce  the  man- 
date of  the  Constitution. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the 
intent  of  Uie  authors  of  this  provision 
runs  contrary  to  that  of  the  President 
and  I  will  continue  to  support  amending 
language  which  makes  it  clear  that  this 
is  not  meant  to  circumvent  that  consti- 
tutional mandate.  I  am  convinced  that 
if  we  leave  the  pubUc  with  the  unpr^- 
sion  that  we  are  somehow  at  odds  with 
the  courts  on  the  issue  of  school  deseg- 
regation we  will  only  be  encouragmg 
more  of  the  type  of  open  defiance  we 
have  witnessed  in  Lamar,  S.C.  and  in 
Manatee  County,  Fla.  We  cannot  tolerate 
either  brand  of  defiance  and  still  ex^t 
our  institutions  to  survive.  We  have  been 
sworn  to  uphold  the  Constitution  and 
the  protection  it  extends  to  all  our  citi- 
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zens.  Let  us  not  be  guilty  of  undermining 
the  very  system  we  were  sworn  to  uphold 
and  let  us  not  be  guilty  of  retreating  on 
the  very  basic  commitment  to  equal  Jus- 
tice and  opportunity  for  all. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Mafsachusetts  iMr.  Conte). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman  I  demand 
tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Conte  and 
Mr.  SMrrH  of  Iowa. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were — ayes  87  noes 
101. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  concluded  the  reading  of 
the  bill. 

SCrBSrilUTE     AMENDMENT     OITEllXO    BY 
MR.     MICHEL 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  Mr.  Michel:  Strike  all  after  the 
enacting  claure  and  Insert- 

TITLE  I— OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

SCHOOL  ASSISTANCE  IN  FEDERALLT  AFTECTED 
AKEAS 

For  carrj-lni;  out  title  I  of  the  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 30.  1950.  as  amended  (20  U.S.C.  ch. 
13).  and  the  Act  of  September  23.  1950.  as 
amended  (20  U.S.C.  ch.  19 ».  »440.000,000  of 
which  $425,000,000  shall  b«  for  the  mainte- 
nance and  operation  of  schools  as  authorized 
by  said  title  I  of  the  Act  of  September  30 
1950.  as  amended,  and  815.000.000  which 
shall  remain  available  until  expended,  shall 
be  for  providing  school  facilities  as  author- 
ized by  said  Act  of  September  23.  1950:  Fro- 
i-ided.  That  this  appropriation  shall  not  be 
available  to  pay  local  educational  agencies 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  any  other 
section  of  said  title  I  until  payment  has  been 
made  of  90  per  centum  of  the  amounU  to 
which  such  agencies  are  entitled  pursuant 
to  section  3(a)  of  said  title  and  100  per 
centum  of  the  amounts  payable  under  sec- 
tion 6  of  said  title. 

ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  EDUCATION 

For  carrying  out.  to  the  extent  not  other- 
wise provided,  title  I-A  ($1,500,000,000).  title 

n  ($80,000,000),  title  m  ($137.393,000) .  title 

V  ($29,750,000).  title  Vn,  and  section  807  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act.  section  402  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Amendments  of  1967.  and 
tlUe  m-A  of  the  NaUonal  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1958  ($20.000.000) .  $1,808,968  000- 
Provided.  That  grants  to  State  and  local  edu- 
cational agencies  under  said  title  I-A  shall 
not  be  less  than  granu  made  to  such  agen- 
cies In  fiscal  year  1968. 

EDTJCATIOlf  FOR  THE  HAITOICAPPED 

For  carrying  out,  to  the  extent  not  other- 
wise provided,  the  Education  of  the  Handi- 
capped Act.  and  section  402  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Amendments 
of  1967.  $106,000,000. 

VOCATIOITAX.  AJIS  ADULT  KDtTCATION 

For  carrying  out.  to  the  extent  not  other- 
wise provided,  section  loa(b)  ($20,000,000). 
parts  B  ($350338.000).  D.  F  $(17M0.0O0)  O 
($18,500,000).  and  H  ($6,500,000)  of  the  Vo- 
cational Education  Act  of  1903.  aa  amended 
(20  use.  1241-1381).  the  Adult  Education 
Act  of  1966  (30  VB.C.  ch.  30)    ($65,000,000), 


and  section  402  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Amendments  of  1967, 
$490,446,000.  Including  $20,000,000  for  ex- 
emplary programs  under  part  D  of  said  1963 
Act  of  which  50  per  centum  shall  remain 
available  until  expended  and  50  per  centum 
shall  remain  available  through  June  30. 
1972. 

HIGHER  EDUCATION 

For  carrying  out.  to  the  extent  not  other- 
wise provided,  titles  I.  III.  IV  (except  part 
F).  and  part  E  of  title  V  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965,  as  amended,  section 
105(b).  section  306  and  title  IV  of  the 
Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963,  as 
amended,  titles  II.  IV.  and  VI  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  of  1958.  as 
amended,  section  22  of  the  Act  of  June  29. 
1935.  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  329).  the  Emer- 
gency Insured  Student  Loan  Act  of  1969. 
sections  402  .ind  411  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Amendments  of  1967. 
and  section  102(bM6)  of  the  Mutual  Edu- 
cation and  Cultural  Exchange  Act  of  1961 
$899,880,000,  of  which  the  following  amounts 
shall  remain  available  until  June  30.  1972; 
$167,700,000  for  educational  opportunity 
grants,  and  amounts  reallotted  for  grants  for 
college  work-study  programs,  and  the  follow- 
ing amounts  shall  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended: $145,400,000  for  the  student  lo»n 
Insurance  programs  (Including  $2,200,000  for 
computer  services  for  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation) and  $21,000,000  for  annual  Interest 
payments  for  subsidized  construction  loans. 

EDUCATION  PROFESSIONS  DEVELOPMENT 

For  carrying  out.  to  the  extent  not  other- 
wise provided,  section  504  and  parts  B  ($15  - 
000,000  for  subpart  2).  C.  D.  and  F  of  the 
Education  Professions  Development  Act 
(title  V  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965) .  and  section  402  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Amendments  of  1967 
$135,800,000. 

coMMUNrrr  education 
For  carrying  out.  to  the  extent  not  otheUr 
wise  provided,  titles  I  ($35,000,000),  11  nKs 
($2,281,000)  and  IV  ($3,428,000)  of  the  Li- 
brary Services  and  Construction  Act  (20 
U.S.C.  ch.  16):  title  n  (except  section  224) 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  (20 
use.  1021-1033.  1041).  section  402  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Amendments  of  1967  and  part  IV  of  title  III 
of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934  (47 
US.C.  390-395).  $71,636,000.  of  which  $5.- 
000.000.  to  remain  available  through  June  30. 
1B72.  shall  be  for  grants  for  public  library 
construction  under  title  U  of  the  Library 
Services  and  ConstructloL  Act.  and  $6.- 
000.000  shall  be  for  educational  broadcast- 
ing facilities  and  shall  remain  avalUble 
until  expended. 

research  and  training 
For  carrying  out.  to  the  extent  not  other- 
wise provided  the  Cooperative  Research  Act 
(except  section  4)  and  section  303  of  the 
Vocational  Education  Amendmenta  of  1968, 
$110325.000. 

EDUCATIONAL    ACT1V1TIE»    OVERSEAS     (8PKCIAL 
FOREIGN    CURRENCY    PROGRAM) 

For  payments  In  foreign  currencies  which 
the  Treasury  Department  detei  mines  to  be 
excess  to  the  normal  requirements  of  the 
United  States,  for  necessary  expsnses  of  the 
Office  of  Education,  as  authorized  by  law, 
$3,000,000  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended: Provided,  That  this  appropriation 
shall  be  avaUable.  In  addition  to  other  appro- 
prlaUona  to  such  office,  fcr  payments  In  the 
foregoing  currendee. 

mi.ARTES   AND    EXPENSES 

For  the  neceaaary  expenses  of  the  Office  of 
Education,  not  otherwise  provided.  Including 
rental  of  conference  roonos  in  the  District  of 
ColtunbU:  $46,107,000. 


STin>ENT    LOAN    INSITRANCE   FUND 

For  the  Student  Loan  Insurance  Fund 
created  by  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965, 
$18,000,000,  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 

HIGHER    EDUCATION    PAdLITIES   LOAN   FUND 

The  Secretary  is  hereby  authorized  to  make 
such  expenditures,  within  the  limits  of  funds 
available  In  the  Higher  Education  Facilities 
Loan  Fund,  and  In  accord  with  law,  and  to 
make  such  contracts  and  commitments  with- 
out regard  to  fiscal  year  limitation  as  pro- 
vided by  section  104  of  the  Government 
Corporation  Control  Act  (31  U.S.C.  849)  as 
may  be  necessary  m  carrying  out  the  program 
set  forth  In  the  budget  fcr  the  current  fiscal 
year  for  such  fund:  Provided,  That  loans 
made  during  the  current  fiscal  year  from  the 
Fund  shall  not  exceed  $10,000,000  to  be  made 
from  amounts  available  from  commitments 
withdrawn  prior  to  July  1,  1971,  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education. 

PAYMENT    OP    PARTICIPATION    SALES 

iNsurnciENCizs 
For  the  payment  of  such  Insufficiencies  as 
may  be  required  by  the  trustee  on  account  of 
outstanding  beneficial  Interests  or  partici- 
pations m  assets  of  the  Office  of  Education 
authorized  by  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  Appropriation  Act, 
1968.  to  be  Issued  pursuant  to  section  302(c) 
of  the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Association 
Charter  Act  (12  US.C.  1717(c)).  $2,952,000, 
to  remain  available  until  expended. 

TITLE  n — GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
Sec  201.  Appropriations  contained  In  this 
Act.  available  for  salaries  and  expenses,  shall 
be  available  for  services  as  authorized  by  5 
U.S.C.  3109  but  at  rates  for  Individuals  not 
to  exceed  the  per  diem  rate  equivalent  to  the 
rate  for  GS-18. 

Sec.  202.  Appropriations  contained  In  this 
Act  available  for  salaries  and  expenses  shall 
be  available  for  expenses  of  attendance  at 
meetings  which  are  concerned  with  the  func- 
tions or  activities  for  which  the  appropria- 
tion is  made  or  which  will  contribute  to  Im- 
proved conduct,  supervision,  or  management 
of  those  functions  or  activities. 

Sec  203.  No  part  of  any  appropriation  con- 
tained In  this  Act  shall  remain  available  for 
obligation  beyond  the  current  fiscal  year  un- 
less expressly  so  provided  herein. 

Sec  204.  No  part  of  any  appropriation  con- 
tained In  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  finance 
any  Civil  Service  Interagency  Board  of 
Examiners. 

Sec.  205.  No  part  of  the  funds  appropriated 
under  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  provide  a 
loan,  guarantee  of  a  loan,  a  grant,  the  salary 
of  or  any  reiquperatlon  whatever  to  any  In- 
dividual applying  for  admission,  attending, 
employed  by.  teaching  at.  or  doing  research 
at  an  Institution  of  higher  education  who 
has  engaged  In  conduct  on  or  after  August 
1.  1969.  which  Involves  the  use  of  (or  the 
assistance  to  others  in  the  use  of)  force  or 
the  threat  of  force  or  the  seizure  of  property 
under  the  control  of  an  Institution  of  higher 
education,  to  require  or  prevent  the  avail- 
ability of  certain  curriculum,  or  to  prevent 
the  faculty,  administrative  officials,  or  stu- 
dents In  such  Institution  from  engaging  in 
their  duties  or  pursuing  their  studies  at 
such  institution. 

Sec.  206.  None  of  the  funds  provided  here- 
in shall  be  used  to  pay  any  recipient  of  a 
grant  for  the  conduct  of  a  research  project 
an  amount  equal  to  as  much  as  the  entire 
cost  of  such  project. 

Sec.  207.  None  of  the  funds  contained  in 
this  Act  shall  be  used  for  any  activity  the 
purpose  of  which  Is  to  require  any  recipient 
of  any  project  grant  for  research,  training, 

Jr  demonstration  made  by  any  officer  or  em- 
loyee  of  the  Department  of  He&lth.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  to  pay  to  the  United  States 
any  portion  of  any  interest  or  other  Income 
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earned  on  payments  of  such  grant  made  be- 
fore July  1,  1964;  nor  shall  any  of  the  funds 
contained  in  this  Act  be  used  for  any  activity 
the  purpose  of  which  Is  to  require  payment 
to  the  United  States  of  an^  portion  of  any 
interest  or  other  Income  earned  on  payments 
made  before  July  1,  1964,  to  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind. 

Sec  208.  None  of  the  funds  contained  in 
this  Act  shall  be  available  for  additional 
permanent  Federal  positions  in  the  Wash- 
ington area  if  the  proportion  of  additional  po- 
sitions in  the  Washington  area  in  relation  to 
the  total  new  positions  is  allowed  to  ex- 
ceed the  proportion  existing  at  the  close  of 
fiscal  year  1966. 

Sec.  209.  No  part  of  the  funds  contained 
In  this  Act  may  be  used  to  force  any  school 
or  school  district  which  Is  desegregated  as 
that  term  Is  defined  In  title  IV  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964.  Public  Law  88-352,  to 
take  any  action  to  force  the  busing  of  stu- 
dents; to  force  on  account  of  race,  creed,  or 
color  the  abolishment  of  any  school  so  de- 
segregated; or  to  force  the  transfer  or  assign- 
ment of  any  student  attending  any  elemen- 
tary or  secondary  school  so  desegregated  to 
or  from  a  particular  school  over  the  protest 
of  his  or  her  parents  or  parent. 

Sec  210.  No  part  of  the  funds  contained 
in  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  force  any  school 
or  school  district  which  is  desegregated  aa 
that  term  is  defined  In  tltie  rv  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964,  Public  Law  88-352,  to 
take  any  action  to  force  the  busing  of  stu- 
dents; to  require  the  abolishment  of  any 
school  so  desegregated:  or  to  force  on  account 
of  race,  creed,  or  color  the  transfer  of  stu- 
dents to  or  from  a  particular  school  so  de- 
segregated as  a  condition  precedent  to  ob* 
talnlng  Federal  funds  otherwise  available 
to  any  State,  school  district  or  school. 

Sec  211.  No  part  of  the  funds  provided  In 
this  Act  shall  be  used  to  formulate  or  imple- 
ment any  plan  which  would  deny  to  any 
student,  because  of  his  race  or  color,  the 
right  or  privilege  of  attending  any  public 
school  of  his  choice  as  selected  by  his  parent 
or  guardian. 

Sec  212.  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  is  authorized  to  transfer 
unexpended  balances  of  prior  appropriations 
to  accounts  corresponding  to  current  appro- 
pr)i^tlons  provided  In  this  Act:  Provided, 
That  such  transferred  balances  are  used  for 
the  same  purpose,  and  for  the  same  periods 
of  time,  for  which  they  were  originally  ap- 
propriated. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Office  of  Edu- 
cation Appropriation  Act,  1971." 

Mr.  MICHEL  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  interest  of  time 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  sub- 
stitute amendment  be  considered  as  read, 
since  it  is  the  exact  bill  which  was  con- 
sidered with  one  amendment  on  page  5 
increasing  the  1105  million  figure  to  a 
$110  million  figure  In  the  research  and 
training  item. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  may  I  ask  the 
Chair  if  I  would  yet  be  able  to  offer  a 
point  of  order  against  the  entire  amend- 
ment if  I  agree  to  this  unanimous  con- 
sent request? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
would  not  thereby  be  precluded. 

POINT   or  ORDER 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Then  I  make  a  point  of 
order  against  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  hear 
the  gentleman  on  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  point 
of  order  against  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  is  that  it 


contains  legislation  in  an  appropriation 
bill,  to  wit,  the  language  on  page  2,  lines 
6  to  12  is  clearly  legislation  on  an  ap- 
propriation bill  providing  for  different 
dispositions  of  funds  under  those  sec- 
tions than  are  provided  by  law.  There- 
fore I  make  a  point  of  order  against  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  desire  to  be  heard  further 
on  that  point  of  order? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
have  again  the  section  to  which  the 
gentleman  makes  reference? 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  point 
of  order  is  against  the  proviso  contained 
in  the  first  paragraph  under  title  I.  OflQce 
of  Education,  which  begins  in  the  bill  it- 
self on  line  6  on  page  2  and  runs  through 
line  12,  and  I  make  the  point  of  order 
that  constitutes  legislation  on  an  ap- 
propriation bill. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  as 
plain  as  the  nose  on  my  face,  and  I  have 
got  a  nose,  that  this  is  clearly  a  limita- 
tion upon  the  expenditure  of  funds.  That 
is  clearly  it.  I  suggest  the  point  must  be 
overruled. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  desire  to  be  heard  fur- 
ther? 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  be  heard.  I  would  like  to  say  first. 
Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  proviso  to  which  I 
have  referred  authorizes  the  use  on  a 
different  formula  than  that  provided  in 
the  basic  authorizing  legislation,  and  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  proviso  is  a  limi- 
tation or  retrenchment  of  appropriations 
which  would  be  an  expansion,  the  pro- 
viso is  neither  a  limitation  nor  retrench- 
ment of  appropriations,  because  it  per- 
mits payment  to  be  made  in  excess  of  the 
payments  authorized  by  the  above  quoted 
section  of  Public  Law  81-874. 

It  may  be  helpful  to  the  Chairman  and 
to  my  colleagues  in  imderstanding  the 
point  that  the  reference  contained  in 
section  5(c)  Just  quoted,  that  various 
other  sections  of  entitlements  to  pay- 
ments are  to  the  so-called  familiar  ref- 
erences to  categories  A  and  B  children 
under  impacted  aid. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Holifield). 
The  Chair  is  prepared  to  rule.  The 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  O'Hara), 
has  raised  a  point  of  order  against  the 
proviso  appearing  in  the  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  and  referred 
to  in  the  original  bill  as  the  proviso  on 
page  2  of  the  bill  on  the  ground  that  it 
constitutes  legislation  on  an  appropria- 
tion bill  in  violation  of  clause  2,  rule  XXI. 
That  proviso  would  make  appropriations 
in  the  bill  unavailable  for  payment  to 
local  educational  agencies  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  any  other  section  of 
title  I  of  the  act  of  S^tember  30,  1950 — 
which  authorizes  school  assistance  in  fed- 
erally affected  areas — imtil  payment  has 
been  made  of  90  percent  of  entitled  allot- 
ments pursuant  to  section  3(a)  of  said 
title  I  and  of  100  percent  of  amounts  pay- 
able imder  section  6  of  that  title.  The 
gentleman  Irom  Michigan  contends  that 


such  a  requirement  for  payments  of 
fimds  appropriated  in  this  bill  has  the 
effect  of  changing  the  allotment  formula 
in  the  authorizing  legislation  of  funds 
for  "category  A  students,"  and  is  there- 
fore legislation  on  an  appropriation 
bill  prohibited  by  clause  2,  rule  XXI. 

On  June  26,  1968,  during  consideration 
of  the  Department  of  Labor  and  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  appropriation 
bill  for  fiscal  year  1969,  the  Chair — the 
gentleman  now  occupying  it — sustained 
a  point  of  order  against  an  amendment 
prohibiting  the  use  of  funds  in  the  bill 
for  educationally  deprived  ciiildren  imtil 
there  was  made  available  therefrom  for 
certain  local  educational  agencies  an 
amount  at  least  equal  to  that  allotted 
in  the  preceding  year,  since  that  amend- 
ment would  have  required  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  to  make  an  appor- 
tionment of  appropriated  funds  contrary 
to  the  formula  prescribed  by  existing  law, 
thus  imposing  additional  duties  on  that 
oflacial  and  changing  existing  law. 

The  Chair  feels  that  that  decision  is 
controlling  in  this  Instance.  To  make  the 
appropriations  authorized  under  certain 
sections  of  the  "impacted  school  aid" 
legislation  contingent  upon  allotment  of 
certain  percentages  of  entitled  funds  un- 
der other  sections  of  that  authorizing 
legislation  is  to  impose  additional  duties 
on  the  ofiScial  making  the  allotment  and 
to  change  the  enforcement  formula  in 
the  authorizing  legislation  is  in  violation 
of  clause  2,  rule  XXI. 

The  Chair  therefore  sustains  the  point 
of  order. 

SUBSTITUTE    AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR. 
O'HARA 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  ^ 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  Mr.  O'Hara  : 

That  the  following  sums  are  appropriated, 
out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  other- 
wise appropriated,  for  the  Office  of  Education 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971,  and 
for  other  purposes,  namely: 

TTTLp  I — OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

SCHOOL    ASSISTANCE    IN    FEDERALLY    AFFECTED 
AREAS 

For  carrying  out  title  I  of  the  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 30,  1950,  as  amended  (20  U.S.C..  ch. 
13),  and  the  Act  of  September  23.  1950,  as 
amended  (20  U.S.C,  ch.  19),  $520,000,000  of 
which  $505,000,000  shall  be  for  the  mainte- 
nance and  operation  of  schools  as  authorized 
by  said  title  I  of  the  Act  of  September  30, 
1950,  as  amended,  and  $15,000,000  which  shall 
remain  available  until  expended,  shall  be  for 
providing  school  facilities  as  authorized  by 
said  Act  of  September  23,  1950: 

BXMENTARY     AND     SECONDARY     B>UCATION 

For  carrying  out,  to  the  extent  not  other- 
wise provided,  title  I-A  ($1,600,000,000),  tiUe 
n  ($80,000,000).  title  III  ($137393,000),  title 
V  ($29,750.000) .  title  Vn,  and  section  807  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act,  section  402  of  the  EHementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Amendments  of  1967.  and 
title  ni-A  of  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  of  1958  ($20,000,000).  $1,808,968,000: 
Provided,  That  grants  to  State  and  local 
educational  agencies  under  said  tltie  I-A 
shall  not  be  less  than  grants  made  to  such 
agencies  in  fiscal  year  1968. 

EDUCATION  FOR  TKE  HANDICAPPED 

For  carrying  out,  to  the  extent  not  other- 
wise provided,  the  Education  of  the  Handl- 
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capped  Act.  and  section  402  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Amendments 
of   1967.   $105,000,000. 

VOCATIONAI.    AND    AOULT    EDUCATION 

Pot  carrying  out.  to  the  extent  not  other- 
wise provided,  section  102(b)  (•20.000.000). 
parta  B  ($350,336,000),  D.  F  ($17,500,000).  O 
($18,500,000).  and  H  ($5,500,000)  of  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Act  of  1963.  as  amended 
(20  use  1241-1391).  the  Adult  Education 
Act  of  1966  (20  use  ch.  30)  ($55,000,000). 
and  section  402  of  the  Elementory  and  Sec- 
ondary Eklucatlon  Amendments  of  1967, 
$490,446,000.  Including  $20,000,000  for  ex- 
emplary programs  under  part  D  of  said  1963 
Act  of  which  50  per  centum  shall  remain 
available  until  expended  and  50  per  centum 
shall  remain  available  through  June  30.  1972. 

HICHKX    EDUCATION 

For  carrying  out,  to  the  extent  not  other- 
wise provided,  titles  I.  III.  IV  (execept  part 
F).  part  E  of  title  V,  and  title  VI  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.  as  amended, 
including  section  106(b).  section  306  and 
title  IV  of  the  Higher  Education  FaclUUes 
Act  of  1963.  as  amended,  titles  II.  IV.  and 
VI  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of 
1958.  as  amended,  section  22  of  the  Act  of 
June  29.  1935.  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  329). 
the  Emergency  Insurpd  Student  Loan  Act  of 
1969.  sections  402  and  411  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Amendments  of 
1967.  and  section  102(b)(6)  of  the  Mutual 
Education  and  eultural  Exchange  Act  of 
1961.  $992,100,000.  of  which  the  following 
amounts  shall  remain  available  until  June  30, 
1972:  $167,700,000  for  educational  opportu- 
nity grants,  and  amounts  reallotted  for 
grants  for  college  work-study  programs,  and 
the  following  amoupts  shall  renuiln  available 
until  expended:  $145,400,000  for  the  student 
loan  Insurance  programs  (Including  $2,200.- 
000  for  computer  services  for  the  Office  of 
Education)  and  $21,000,000  for  annual  Inter- 
est payments  for  subsidized  construction 
loans.  ' 

rotrCATlON    PaOITSSlONS    DXVXLOPlirNT 

For  carrying  out.  to  the  extent  not  other- 
wise provided,  section  504  and  parts  B  ($15.- 
000.000  for  subpart  2).  e.  D.  and  F  of  the 
Education  Professions  Development  Act  (title 
V  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965) .  and 
section  402  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Amendments  of  1967.  $135,800,000. 

COMMtTNrrT    EDUCATION 

For  carrying  out.  to  the  extent  not  other- 
wise provided,  titles  I  ($35,000,000).  n.  HI 
($2,281,000)  and  IV  ($3,428,000)  of  the  Li- 
brary Services  and  Construction  Act  (20 
use.  ch.  16):  title  HA  ($20,834,000).  title 
HB  (except  224)  ($6,833,000)  title  nc 
($6,737,000)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965  (20  use.  1021-1033.  1041).  section  402 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Amendments  of  1967  ($400,000)  and  part 
rv  of  title  tn  of  the  eommunlcatlons  Act 
of  1934  (47  use.  390-395).  $90,698,000.  of 
which  $9,185,000.  to  remain  available 
through  June  30.  1972.  shall  be  for  granU 
for  public  library  construction  under  title 
n  of  the  Library  Services  and  Construction 
Act.  and  $6,000,000  shall  be  for  educational 
broadcasting  facilities  and  shall  remain 
available  until  expended. 

KKSKABCH   AND   TaAIlCINC 

For  carrying  out.  to  the  extent  not  other- 
wise provided,  the  Cooperative  Research  Act 
(except  section  4)  and  section  303  of  the 
Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  1968. 
$105,325,000. 

EOirCATIONAL    ACTIVTriXa    OVEESXAa    (SPECIAL 
FOtEICN    CUaaXNCT    PEOCKAlf) 

For  payments  in  foreign  currencies  which 
the  Treasury  Department  determines  to  ke 
excess  to  the  normal  requirements  of  the 
United  States,  for  necessary  expenses  of  the 


Office  of  Education,  as  authorized  by  law. 
$3,000,000  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended: Provided.  That  this  appropriation 
shall  be  available.  In  addition  to  other  ap- 
propriations to  such  office,  for  payments  in 
the  foregoing  currencies. 

SALAKIXS    AND    EXPENSES 

For  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  Office  of 
Education,  not  otherwise  provided.  Includ- 
ing rental  of  conference  rooms  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia;  $48,107,000. 

STUDENT    LOAN     INSURANCE    PUND 

For  the  Student  Loan  Insurance  Fund 
created  by  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1966, 
$18,000,000,  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 

HIGHER     EDUCATION     FACILITIES    LOAN     FUND 

The  Secretary  Is  hereby  authorized  to 
make  such  expenditures,  within  the  IlmlU  of 
funds  available  In  the  Higher  Education 
Facilities  Loan  Fund,  and  In  accord  with  law, 
and  to  make  such  contracts  and  commit- 
ments without  regard  to  Hscal  year  UmlUtlon 
as  provided  by  section  104  of  the  Government 
Corporation  Control  Act  (31  U.S.C.  849)  as 
may  be  necessary  In  carrying  out  the  program 
set  forth  In  the  budget  for  the  current  fiscal 
year  for  such  fu«d:  Provided,  That  loans 
made  during  the  current  fiscal  year  from  the 
Fund  shall  not  exceed  $10,000,000  to  be  made 
from  amounts  available  from  commitments 
withdrawn  prior  to  July  1.  1971,  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education. 

PAYMENT    OP    PARTICIPATION    SALES 
INSUrnCIENCIES 

For  the  payment  of  such  Insufficiencies  as 
may  be  required  by  the  trustee  --a  account  of 
outstanding  beneficial  Interests  or  participa- 
tions in  assets  of  the  Office  of  Education  au- 
thorized by  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  Approprtatlon  Act.  1968. 
to  be  Issued  pursuant  to  section  302(c)  of 
the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Association 
Charter  Act  (12  US.C.  1717(c)).  $2,952,000, 
to  remain  available  until  expended. 

TITLE  II— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  201.  Appropriations  contained  In  this 
Act,  available  for  salaries  and  expenses,  shall 
be  available  for  services  as  authorized  by 
5  use.  3100  but  at  rates  for  Individuals  not 
to  exceed  the  per  diem  rate  equivalent  to  the 
rate  for  OS-18. 

Sec.  202.  Appropriations  contained  in  this 
Act  available  for  salaries  and  expenses  shall 
be  available  for  expenses  of  attendance  at 
meetings  which  are  concerned  with  the  func- 
tions or  activities  for  which  the  appropriation 
is  made  or  which  will  contribute  to  Improved 
conduct,  supervision,  or  management  of  those 
functions  or  activities. 

Sec.  203.  No  part  of  any  appropriation  con- 
tained In  thU  Act  shall  remain  available  for 
obligation  beyond  the  current  fiscal  year  un- 
less expressly  so  provided  herein. 

Sec.  204.  No  part  of  any  appropriation  con- 
tained In  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  finance 
any  Civil  Service  Interagency  Board  of 
Examiners. 

Sec.  205.  No  part  of  the  funds  appropriated 
under  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  provide  a  loan, 
guarantee  of  a  loan,  a  grant,  the  salary  of  or 
any  remuneration  whatever  to  any  Individual 
applying  for  admission,  attending,  employed 
by.  teaching  at.  or  doing  research  at  an  In- 
stitution of  higher  education  who  has  en- 
gaged in  conduct  on  or  after  August  1.  1960. 
which  Involves  the  use  of  (or  the  assistance 
to  others  In  the  use  of)  force  or  the  threat 
of  force  or  the  seizure  of  property  tinder  the 
control  of  an  Institution  of  higher  education, 
to  require  or  prevent  the  availability  of  cer- 
tain currlctilum,  or  to  prevent  the  faculty, 
administrative  officials,  or  students  In  such 
Institution  from  engaging  In  their  duties  or 
pursuing  their  studies  at  such  Institution. 

Sec.  206.  None  of  the  funds  provided  herein 
shall  be  used  to  pay  any  recipient  of  a  grant 


for  the  conduct  of  a  research  project  an 
amount  equal  to  as  much  as  the  entire  cost 
of  such  project. 

Sec.  207.  None  of  the  funds  contained  in 
this  Act  shall  be  used  for  any  activity  the 
purpose  of  which  Is  to  require  any  recipient 
of  any  project  grant  for  research,  training,  or 
demonstration  made  by  any  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  to  pay  to  the  United  States 
any  portion  of  any  Interest  or  other  Income 
earned  on  payments  of  such  grant  made  be- 
fore July  1,  1064;  nor  shall  any  of  the  funds 
contained  In  tbn  Act  be  used  for  any  activity 
the  purpose  of  which  Is  to  require  payment 
to  the  United  States  of  any  portion  of  any 
Interest  or  other  Income  earned  on  payments 
of  such  grant  made  before  July  1,  1964;  nor 
shall  any  of  the  funds  contained  in  this  Act 
be  used  for  any  activity  the  purpose  of  which 
Is  to  require  payment  to  the  United  States  of 
any  portion  of  any  Interest  or  other  Income 
earned  on  payments  made  before  July  1, 1964, 
to  the  American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind. 

Sec.  208.  None  of  the  funds  contained  in 
this  Act  shall  be  available  for  additional  per- 
manent Federal  positions  In  the  Washington 
area  If  the  proportion  of  additional  positions 
In  the  Washington  area  In*  relation  to  the 
total  new  positions  Is  allowed  to  exceed  the 
proportion  existing  at  the  close  of  fiscal  year 
1966. 

Sec  209.  No  part  of  the  funds  contained  In 
this  Act  may  be  used  to  force  any  school  or 
school  district  which  Is  desegregated  as  that 
term  U  defined  in  title  IV  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964,  Public  Law  88-352.  to  take  any 
action  to  force  the  busing  of  students:  to 
force  on  account  of  race,  creed,  or  color  the 
abolishment  of  any  school  so  desegregated:  or 
to  force  the  transfer  or  assignment  of  any 
student  attending  any  elementary  or  sec- 
ondary school  so  desegregated  to  or  from  a 
particular  school  over  the  protest  of  his  or 
her  parents  or  parent. 

Sec.  210.  No  part  of  the  funds  contained 
In  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  force  any  school 
or  school  district  which  Is  desegregated  as 
that  term  Is  defined  in  tlUe  IV  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964,  Public  Law  88-352,  to 
take  any  action  to  force  the  busing  of  stu- 
dents; to  require  the  abolishment  of  any 
school  so  desegregated:  or  to  force  on  ac- 
count of  race,  creed,  or  color  the  transfer  of 
students  to  or  from  a  particular  school  so 
desegregated  as  a  condition  precedent  to  ob- 
taining Federal  funds  otherwise  available  to 
any  State,  school  district  or  school. 

Sec.  211.  No  part  of  the  funds  provided  in 
this  Act  shall  be  used  to  formulate  or  Imple- 
ment any  plan  which  would  deny  to  any  stu- 
dent, because  of  his  race  or  color,  the  right  or 
privilege  of  attending  any  public  school  of 
his  choice  as  selected  by  his  parent  or 
guardian. 

Sec.  212.  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  Is  authorized  to  transfer 
unexpended  balances  of  prior  appropriations 
to  accounte  corresponding  to  current  appro- 
priations provided  In  this  Act:  Provided, 
Thatssuch  transferred  balances  are  used  for 
the  same  purpose,  and  for  the  same  periods 
of  time,  for  which  they  were  originally 
appropriated. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Office  of 
Education  Appropriation  Act,  1071". 

Mr.  O'HARA  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Charman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
which  we  have  offered  is  an  amendment 
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which  adopts  the  bill  the  committee  has 
just  approved  piece  by  piece  with  just 
four  exceptions. 

The  first  of  these  exceptions,  Mr. 
Chairman,  would  add  an  additional  $92 
million  to  various  higher  education  pro- 
grams; the  amendment  that  was  dis- 
cussed in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole, 
which  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  EscH)  would  have  offered  had  he 
been  timely  in  his  effort  to  do  so. 

The  second  exception,  Mr.  Chairman, 
would  add  $80  million  to  the  impacted 
areas  program,  as  would  have  been  done 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  had  a 
timely  effort  been  made. 

The  third  exception,  Mr.  Chairman, 
would  add  $19  million  to  the  paragraph 
dealing  with  community  education  and 
library  services  and  construction;  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Pryor)  . 

The  fourth  exception  is  to  delete  from 
the  bill  as  it  came  out  of  the  committee 
the  proviso  which  would  be  legislation 
on  an  appropriation  bill  and  therefore 
improper  in  an  amendment  offered  at 
this  time.  That  language,  of  course,  is 
the  language  Just  discussed  on  the  point 
of  order,  on  page  2. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  going  to  at- 
tempt in  the  5  minutes  allotted  me  to 
give  all  the  reasons  why  these  various 
proposals  are  in  this  single  substitute. 
The  members  of  the  committee  who 
would  have  offered  the  original  amend- 
ments, as  I  understand  it,  will  explain 
the  amendments  that  they  have  now  in- 
cluded in  this  substitute  and  their  rea- 
sons for  supporting  them. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  that  will  make 
a  persuEisive  case,  because  all  this 
amendment  does  is  to  restore  some  of 
the  funds  that  were  appropriated  in  past 
years  that  were  not  appropriated  in  this 
bill.  There  is  not  5  cents  in  here,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  is  over  and  above 
amounts  that  this  Congress  has  previous- 
ly appropriated  for  these  same  provi- 
sions. So  we  are  not  going  on  any  new 
wild  goose  chase,  any  new  spending 
sprees.  We  are  trying  to  keep  up,  we  are 
trying  to  stand  still  and  not  lose  any 
more  ground  in  our  educational  system. 
This  is  not  an  extravagant  effort,  The 
total  added  to  the  committee  bill  by  this 
amendment  is  $191,282,000— less  than 
$200  million.  This  is  not  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  Joelson  amendrnpnt  of  last  year. 
It  is  a  rather  small  amendment  but 
nevertheless  a  necessary  one. 

I  might  add  for  the  benefit  of  my 
friends  who  are  interested  in  the  Whit- 
ten  and  Jonas  amendments  as  they  were 
carried  in  the  committee  bill  that  they 
are  contained  in  the  substitute  even 
though  I  voted  against  them  when  an 
effort  was  made  to  strike  them  out  of  the 
committee  bill.  They  are  carried  in  the 
substitute  because  I  think  the  commit- 
tee has  made  its  decision  on  those  points, 
and  furthermore.  I  think  the  changes  the 
gentleman  from  Mississipi^l  made  in  his 
amendment  this  time,  probably  make  it 
so  it  can  be  lived  with.  I  do  not  have  the 
same  strong  objections  to  that  amend- 
ment that  I  have  had  in  the  past,  with  its 
new  language.  So  there  is  no  civil  rights 
issue  in  here  pro  or  con.  The  substitute 


is  the  same  on  the  Whitten  and  Jonas 
provisions  as  is  the  committee  bill.  The 
only  issue,  then,  is  the  money  for  these 
three  programs — for  impacted  area  aid. 
for  higher  education,  and  for  library 
programs. 

Let  me  assure  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and 
members  of  the  committee,  that  it  is  a 
very  modest  proposal  and  one  that  can 
be  justified,  amply  justified,  and  will  be 
justified  before  the  debate  on  this 
amendment  is  concluded. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  addressed  this  com- 
mittee some  hours  ago,  at  some  length, 
on  precisely  what  my  friend  now  pro- 
poses as  a  substitute. 

This  amendment,  call  it  what  you  will, 
sotto  voce,  is  only  this:  This  is  the 
same  approach,  the  package  approach, 
that  caused  us  all  so  much  trouble — 
the  Congress,  the  President,  the  whole 
educational  system  of  the  Nation — last 
year,  month  after  month,  month  after 
month,  imtil  this  bill  was  passed  In 
March  and  signed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  is 
$191  million  in  addition  to  the  $319 
million  that  your  committee  brought 
here,  above  the  President's  budget.  Hear 
this.  Mark  this.  This  amendment  would 
increase  this  bill  $40  million  above  the 
amount  for  education  that  was  in  the 
bill  which  the  President  vetoed  just  a 
few  months  ago.  And,  it  was  upon  that 
kejmote  that  the  President  vetoed  last 
year's  bill.  Do  you  not  remember?  Oh, 
I  do,  after  14  months.  That  is  what  this 
innocuous  amendment  does. 

This  would  be  inviting  another  Presi- 
dential veto. 

May  I  point  this  out,  Mr.  Chairman, 
it  was  the  proponents  of  this  substitute 
who  handcuffed  my  subcommittee  in  go- 
ing to  conference  with  the  Senate.  Had 
they  not  voted  to  handcuff  this  subcom- 
mittee, we  would  have  come  back  with 
at  least  $150  million  more  for  educa- 
tion. They  destroyed  it.  They  handcuffed 
us.  Remember  that?  Look  at  the  names 
on  that  rollcall.  They  are  so  quiet  in  sup- 
porting this  today. 

In  addition,  we  just  had  a  very  un- 
pleasant experience  with  a  hastily 
drafted  postal  bill  as  a  result  of  a  clerical 
error — I  don't  know  exactly  what  it 
was — punctuation,  referring  to  the  wrong 
section,  or  what ;  but  it  delayed  the  postal 
bill,  a  hastily  contrived  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. It  frustrated  everyone.  Now  we  are 
here  today — this  amendment  was 
spawned  in  minutes,  and  we  have  not 
been  able  to  read  it  all,  this  very  mild 
thing,  this  hydra-headed  creature  with 
only  four  heads  instead  of  eight — only 
four  heads  instead  of  Mr.  Joelsoh's 
eight.  Well,  how  do  you  like  your  hydr^? 
Do  you  like  them  in  eights  or  in  fours? 
Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  conceived  in 
frustration. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
OUara  substitute.  I  hesitate  to  take  the 
time  of  this  Committee  in  view  of  the 
lateness  of  the  hour  and  the  anxiousness 


of  Members  to  vote  on  the  pending  mat- 
ter. But  I  believe  it  is  imperative  to  ex- 
plain the  importance  and  significance  of 
the  amendment  which  has  been  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
O'Hara)  with  respect  to  the  impact  aid 
funds.  I  know  that  we  have  been  over  this 
particular  program  many,  many  times 
during  the  past  12  months. 

And  most  recently,  as  a  result  of  a 
veto  by  the  President,  this  very  House 
reworked  the  appropriation  level  for  the 
impact  program  and  set  it  at  $505  mil- 
lion. We  were  advised  at  that  time  that 
with  that  level  of  funding  our  school 
districts  could  expect  to  receive  only  78 
percent  of  our  entitlement.  I  wish  to 
point  out  to  this  committee  today  that 
with  the  funds  which  have  now  been 
recommended  by  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
O'Hara)  which  contains  the  addition  of 
$80  million,  raising  the  impact  appro- 
priations $505  million,  our  school  dis- 
tricts can  expect  to  receive  only  68  per- 
cent of  our  entitlement. 

Now,  I  know  that  much  has  been  said 
in  criticism  of  this  program,  and  certain 
school  districts  have  been  highlighted  as 
receiving  funds  that  they  do  not  deserve, 
or  which  are  based  upon  various  features 
of  the  formula  which  are  inequitable.  But 
in  presenting  this  case  I  am  sure  it  is 
equally  obvious  to  the  members  of  this 
committee  that  there  are  many  school 
districts  receiving  funds  which  they 
justly  deserve,  and  in  many  cases — and 
I  feel  in  my  case  in  the  State  of  Hawaii— 
that  we  are  not  receiving  funds  that  we 
are  entitled  to  receive.  Therefore,  It  is 
patently  inequitable  to  reduce  the  fund- 
ing to  the  level  of  the  committee  bill 
which  is  below  that  which  we  approved 
just  a  few  weeks  ago.  The  committee  bill 
provides  only  $425  million.  A  few  weeks 
ago  we  authorized  $505  million.  This  is 
the  same  amount  provided  in  the  substi- 
tute amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  O'Hara)  which 
is  the  current  level  of  funding,  although 
only  68  percent  of  full  entitlement  for 
fiscal  1971. 

I  believethat  the  House  is  not  inter- 
ested in  cutting  back  educational  sup- 
port, that  it  recognizes  the  dependence 
which  school  districts  all  aujross  the  coun- 
try have  had  on  this  program  which  has 
been  in  existence  for  20  years,  and  for 
18  of  those  20  years  we  have  been  able 
to  receive  nearly  100  percent  of  our  en- 
titlement. It  was  only  in  1969  that  it  was 
cut  back  to  90  percent,  and  last  year  it 
was  cut  disastrously  to  78  percent. 

We  realize  that  there  is  an  impact 
reform  bill  now  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor,  and  that 
the  committee  is  diligently  studying  the 
various  changes  which  need  to  be  made 
in  the  program,  and  the  members  of  this 
committee,  as  well  as  school  superintend- 
ents, are  being  given  a  full  opportunity 
to  be  heard,  but  it  will  take  time,  and  it 
is  my  personal  belief  that  it  will  not  be 
put  into  effect  in  fiscal  year  1971.  There- 
fore to  cut  the  program  to  68-percent 
funding  I  thliik  is  about  all  that  our 
school  districts  can  be  forced  to  endure. 

I  therefore  urge  this  committee  to 
support  this  substitute  amendment,  and 
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provide  the  needed  funds  for  this  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  take  this  time 
to  point  out  to  »the  Members  that  the 
substitute  amendment  cuts  back  the  90 
percent  for  category  A  to  about  75  per- 
cent and  many  Members  in  this  House 
who  have  large  concentrations  of  cate- 
gory A  children  should  take  notice.  Ha- 
waii is  one  of  those  States  that  gets  cut 
under  this  amendment.  Over   100  dis- 
tricts are  heavily  impacted  with  Indian 
chUdren.  They  are  category  A  chUdren 
and    this   amendment   will    reduce   the 
money  for  many  of  those  districts  more 
than   any   $80   million   Increase  overall 
will  offset.  So  you  had  better  take  a  close 
look  at  the  -substitute  amendment  and 
if  you  think  you  are  going  to  get  an  in- 
crease by  increasing  it  $80  million,  that 
will  depend  on  whetfier  you  have  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  category  A  children 
in  school  districts  in  your  congressional 
district.    This    cuts    the    payments    for 
those  where  it  is  needed  the  worst. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words,  and 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment. 

I  just  want  to  take  a  moment  to  ex- 
plain that  if  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
O'Hara)  is  adopted,  we  will  have  the 
same  amount  of  money  in  the  bill  for 
next  year  that  we  have  this  year,  but 
even  so.  the  impacted  schools  Involved 
get  what  amounts  to  10  percent  less  than 
they  are  getting  this  year. 

If  the  committee  bill  stands  without 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  iMr.  O'Hara)  you 
will  get  90  percent  on  the  A  category,  but 
all  the  B  categories  in  this  country^  will 
be  cut  so  low  that  It  will  be  meaningless. 
There  will  be  a  lot  of  schools  that  are 
going  to  get  badly  hurt. 

I  believe  the  least  we  can  do  Is  to  adopt 
the  amendment  that  puts  $80  million 
back  in  impact  aid  and  brings  you  to 
the  level  in  1971  that  we  now  have  In 
1970  This  is  bad  enough  at  best,  but  It 
is  the  least  I  think  that  we  should  do 
here  today. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word  and 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  strongly  re- 
cord my  support  of  the  substitute  bill  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan, 
the  Honorable  James  O'Hara. 

The  funds  contained  in  the  substitute 
bill  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the 
Bankhead-Jones  Act,  for  land-grant 
teaching  institutions  ase  vital  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  University  of  Vermont,  the 
State  of  Vermont,  and  the  whole  land- 
grant  concept. 

This  has  been  graphically  brought  to 
my  attention  by  the  president  of  our 
State  university,  the  Honorable  Lyman 
S.  Rowell.  Faced  with  restricted  funds 
at  the  State  level,  the  university  has  al- 
ready had  to  Increase  out-of-State  t\ii- 
tion  for  next  year  by  $200  and  Is  angc- 
ipating  the  charge  of  about  $150  eKra 
on  Vermont  students. 


For  each  $100,000  less  in  anticipated 
income,  tuition  charges  must  be  raised 
on  our  own  students  about  $20. 

At  a  time  when  we  are  trying  to  en- 
courage students  to  attend  college,  and 
at  a  time  when  the  universities  in  our 
smaller  States  are  facing  critical  budget- 
ary restrictions.  I  believe  it  would  be 
foolish  to  reduce  funds  which  have  been 
historically  granted  to  these  Institutions 
under  the  Bankhead-Jones  Act. 

I,  therefore,  strongly  support  this 
amendment  and  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  for  it. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
made  by  the  gentlewoman  from  Hawaii, 
I  Mrs.  Mink). 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  deplore  the  de- 
crease of  funds  for  impact  aid  In  the 
bill  before  us.  particularly  for  category 
B  students  whose  parents  work  on  Fed- 
eral installations  outside  the  county. 
While  I  would  prefer  to  vote  separately 
on  an  impact  aid  amendment.  I  will  vote 
for  the  O'Hara  package  amendment 
which  includes  it. 

The  report  on  the  bill  before  us  clear- 
ly states  the  Presidents  intention  to 
utilize  the  impact  aid  funds  contained 
in  this  appropriation  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  his  impact  aid  reform 
bill  now  pending  tefore  the  General 
Education  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Education  and  LSbor  Committee.  The 
entire  design  and  thrust  of  this  reform 
legislation  is  to  redirect  these  funds  to 
category  A  areas,  and  reduce  payments 
to  other  category  B  districts. 

Prince  Georges  Coimty  in  my  district 
is  recipient  of  substantial  impact  aid 
funds,  deriving  most  of  those  funds  from 
the  number  of  students  whose  parents 
work  for  the  Federal  Government  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Under  the  reform 
legislation  the  funds  for  those  students 
would  be  reduced  from  50  to  20  percent 
of  entitlement.  This  would  result  in 
Prince  Georges  receiving  in  fiscal  year 
1971  approximately  one-half  of  its  en- 
titlement for  fiscal  year  1970— a  reduc- 
tion of  approximately  $6  million. 

Regardless  of  how  rich  or  poor,  no  dis- 
trict can  accept  such  a  sudden  substan- 
tial reduction  of  funds  without  creating 
havoc  in  the  ongoing  educational  pro- 
gram or.  as  the  only  alternative,  Impos- 
ing outrageous  local  taxes  to  compensate 
for  the  loss  of  funds. 

One  point  I  made  in  my  testimony 
before  the  General  Education  Subcom- 
mittee on  this  reform  legislation  was  )he 
need  for  gradual  reduction  of  funds  to 
any  school  district,  such  as  Montgomery 
and  Prince  Georges  Counties,  if  and 
when,  indeed,  any  reductions  are  made. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  school  pro- 
grams have  been  geared  for  19  years  to 
the  expectation  that  these  Federal  funds 
would  be  forthcoming.  Reductions  in 
Federal  funds  made  gradually  over 
a  period  of  years  would  permit  the  ab- 
sorption of  this  loss  Into  the  school  and 
county  budget. 


Charles  County,  Md..  in  my  district, 
which  is  primarily  rural  is  one  of  the 
fastest  growing  counties  in  Maryland, 
and  requires  new  school  facilities  as  well 
as  increasing  operational  budgets  to  ac- 
commodate the  increased  school  enroll- 
ment of  nearly  10  percent  annually.  In- 
cluding the  funds  received  from  Im- 
pact aid.  which  are  received  by  the 
school  system  for  a  very  large  majority 
of  the  student  population,  Charles  Coun- 
ty for  fiscal  1970  will  only  receive  6 
percent  of  Its  budget  from  Federal 
sources.  The  SUte's  Inability  to  as- 
sume a  larger  portion  of  the  expanding 
educational  costs  has  already  resulted  In 
increased  local  property  taxes  in  Charles 
County  to  a  $2.90  per  $100  assessed 
valuation. 

In  Prince  Georges  Coimty,  the  other 
county  in  my  district,  for  the  past  several 
years  the  population  has  leaped  by  600 
new  residents  each  week.  This  growth 
has  resulted  in  a  population  of  approxi- 
mately 700.000  citizens  with  no  slowdown 
of  growth  anticipated.  With  an  enroll- 
ment  m  excess  of   150,000.   the  Prince 
Georges  school  system  Is  one  of  the  larg- 
est in  the  Nation,  with  a  current  school 
budget  of  in  excess  of  $125  million.  Since 
1949.  approximately  $240  million  has  been 
spent  for  new  school  construction  alone. 
At  the  same  time,  the  property  tax  rate 
in  Prince  George's  County,  which  Is  the 
primary  source  of  local  support  for  pub- 
lic education.  Is  $3.56  per  $100  assessed 
valuation,  the  highest  rate  in  any  coun- 
ty in  Maryland  and  among  the  highest 
in  the  Nation.  A  sudden  drop  in  Prince 
Georges    and    Charles    Counties    allot- 
ments of  Federal  funds  will  require  an- 
other steep  tax  increase  on  the  already 
overburdened  taxpayers  of  my  district. 
I  frankly  cannot  conceive  of  a  reduction 
in  Federal  educational  funds  to  any  dis- 
trict at  this  time  when  increasing  costs 
and   expansion   require   more,   not  less, 
funds  for  these  vital  programs. 

The  enactment  of  this  amendment  will 
direct  more  funds  to  the  area  of  the  im- 
pact aid  programs  which  is  being  cut 
severely,  will  result  in  these  programs  re- 
ceiving a  lesser  reduction  of  funds,  and 
In  effect,  will  permit  the  gradual  reduc- 
tion which  seems  to  me  very  important 
If  we  are  to  be  equitable  to  the  programs 
and  to  children  themselves. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STACTKJRD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  O'Hara  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
to  increase  the  funds  for  higher  educa- 
tion programs  by  about  $92.22  million, 
fimds  for  impacted  aid  by  $80  million, 
and  funds  for  community  services  and  li- 
brary construction  by  $19  million. 

The  plain  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that 
quality  education  cannot  be  provided  on 
the  cheap.  Last  year  in  New  York  State, 
127  local  school  budgets  were  rejected  by 
the  voters,  including  14  out  of  33  in 
Westchester  County.  It  is  not  that  citi- 
zens do  not  want  the  best  possible  edu- 
cation for  their  children  but  that  they 
simply  cannot  afford  an  Increase  In  the 
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property  tax  when  inflation  and  other 
tax  increases  are  already  pressing  hard 
on  their  budgets.  While  I  am  gratified 
that  the  committee  has  increased  the 
funds  for  title  I  of  ESEA  to  $1.5  biUlon 
m  order  to  reflect  higher  per  pupil  costs, 
the  whole  picture  does  not  offer  much 
encouragement  for  harried  school  ad- 
ministrators. 

The  situation  is  equally  acute  on  the 
higher  education  level.  Many  institu- 
tions, especially  the  large  private  re- 
search universities  which  are  the  gems 
of  our  higher  educational  system,  are  In 
especially  difficult  financial  clrcum- 
sunces.  Students,  too.  are  finding  it 
more  difficult  to  obtain  loans  on  the  pri- 
vate market,  even  with  Federal  Insur- 


ance. ^       , . 

It  seems  to  me  that  to  request  only 
59  percent  of  the  authorized  funds  for 
NDEA  loans  and  only  56  percent  of  the 
authorized  funds  for  college  work-study 
is  simply  not  realistic.  The  committee 
has  wisely  increased  NDEA  loan  funds  to 
the  $229  million  level  of  this  fiscal  year. 
Equally,  our  priorities  seem  misplaced 
when  the  committee  reduces  by  almost 
$18  million  the  amount  the  President  re- 
quested for  educational  opportunity 
grants,  or  when  the  committee  goes 
along  with  the  President's  faUure  to  re- 
quest -any  funds  for  Allege  construction 
grants.  In  today's  money  market.  It  is 
just  not  facing  facts  to  assume  that  re- 
liance on  loans  will  satisfy  a  coUege's  or 
a  student's  financial  requirements. 

Thus.  I  am  pleased  to  support  this 
substitute  which,  among  other  things, 
seeks  to  add  $71  mUlion  for  construction 
grants  and  add  $9.3  mUUon  to  the  $6 
million  requested  and  recommended  In 
the  bUl  for  title  VI  NDEA  foreign  lan- 
guage and  area  training  In  order  to  bring 
it  to  the  $15.3  million  fiscal  year  1970 
appropriation  level,  and  to  add  $8  million 
for  teaching  equipment  (HEA  title  VI) . 
I  cannot  emphasize  enough  the  impor- 
tance of  more  funds  for  foreign  arw 
studies.  While  some  of  the  centers  of- 
fering  training   in   specialized   foreign 
studies  are  not  of  consistently  excellent 
academic   quality,   many   of   them   are 
turning  out  the  few  first-rate  scholars 
we  have  In  such  difficult  subjects  as  Viet- 
namese and  Cambodian  studies.  The  re- 
trenchment In  these  programs  Is  part  of 
an  overaU  shift  In  emphasis  away  from 
Internationalism  by  both  the  Govern- 
ment and  foundations.  To  go  too  far  In 
this  direction  is.  I  feel,  seriously  wrong 
for  the  country  and  Its  future.  Beyond 
that,  reduction  In  f imda  for  this  program 
Is  Just  one  of  several  body  blows  being 
dealt  imlversltles.   and  their  graduate 
programs  In  particular,  by  the  Federal 
Government  this  year.  The  financial  sit- 
uation Is  so  critical  that  the  Graduate 
School  at  Yale  University  Is  being  forced 
to  reduce  its  September  1971  admissions 
by  about  30  percent. 

Higher  education  of  sustained  quality 
is  one  of  the  hallmarks  of  any  civiliza- 
tion, and  private  universities  of  undis- 
puted excellence  have  always  been  a 
source  of  strength  for  America  as  a  na- 
tion. Unless  we  provide  them  with  more 
money,  not  less,  we  will  place  the  con- 
tinuation of  that  tradition  In  serious 
Jeopardy.    This    amendment    seeks    no 


funds  beyond  what' was  appropriated  in 
the  current  fiscal  year;  It  is  merely  tread- 
ing water— but  that  is  preferable  to 
drowning.  I  urge  support  of  the  substi- 
tute. 

Mr.   ESCH.   Mr.   Chairman,   will   the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentie- 
man  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
point  out  to  the  House  in  regard  to  the 
amendment  which  we  have  presented 
that  the  impact  of  this  amendment  will 
merely  add  facilities  moneys  to  our  col- 
leges and  universities  up  to  the  level  that-v. 
Is  In  the  present  bill  which  the  president 
signed  for  this  fiscal  year.  It  is  adding  no 
new  funds  other  than  what  is  in  the 
present  1970  fiscal  year. 

Secondly,  I  would  point  out  that  the 
bill  as  presented  from  the  committee 
adds  a  great  deal  more  from  the  stand- 
point of  scholarships  and  especially 
loans.  If  we  are  going  to  give  students 
money  then  we  especially  have  to  provide 
facilities  for  them  at  least  equal  to  this 
current  year,  and  I  hope  you  will  sup- 
port the  substitute  for  that  reason. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  California. 
Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I 
pointed  out  earlier  when  we  discussed 
the  Cohelan  amendment  to  strike  sec- 
tions 209  and  210,  the  Los  Angeles  City 
School  District  is  in  deep  fiscal  trouble. 
In  a  tragic  shortsighted  effort  to  mini- 
mize the  cost  of  education,  the  board 
sacrificed  constitutional  rights  of  minor- 
ity studepts  to  equal  education.  The 
court  Itfsnow  ordered  a  change  in  policy 
which  will  unquestionably  cost  addi- 
tional money.  To  further  complicate  the 
fiscal  plight  In  which  the  school  board 
finds  Itself,  voters  recently  rejected  a 
bond  issue  and  tax  rate  increase. 

This  does  not  mean  parents  In  Los 
Angeles  oppose  quality  education  for 
their  children  but  rather  that  they  de- 
mand a  Ehlf t  In  the  burden  from  a  nar- 
row, local  tax  base  to  a  broader  State 
and  Federal  tax  base. 

As  has  happened  In  a  number  of  school 
districts  and  will  happen  In  more, 
teacher  frustration  both  as  to  adequacy 
of  pay  and  adequacy  of  education  for 
their  students,  has  led  them  to  strike. 
I  well  remember  the  analogy  used  by 
the  dlrtlnguished  and  capable  chairman 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee  in  per- 
suading this  House  to  undertake  a  vast 
new  array  ot  supersonic  bombers  smd 
missiles  estimated  to  cost  $40  to  $100  bil- 
lion over  the  next  few  years.  He  said  that 
he  would  rather  carry  a  raincoat  over  his 
arm  when  the  sim  was  shining  than  be 
without  It  m  the  event  of  rain. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  raining  and  hailing 
in  the  public  schools  of  America.  It  is 
drowning  many  of  our  young  people 
through  poor  education,  to  a  life  of  fail- 
ure or  at  best  limited  accomplishment. 
The  modest  Increases  provided  In  the 
O'Hara  amendment  would  throw  a  life- 
line to  a  few  of  these  students  and  I  sin- 
cerely hope  the  House  accepts  it. 

We  have  been  reminded  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  Appropriations  Subc6mmlttee 
of  the  adamant  stand  against  funds  for 
education  takm  by  President  Nixon  In 
his  successful  veto  of  our  last  education 


appropriations  bill.  But  I  say.  let  us  open 
the  schoolhouse  door  to  good  schools 
for  every  American  child  and  If  the  Presi- 
dent througlv  the  exercise  of  his  veto 
wants  to  stand  in  the  door  to  block  their 
entrance,  it  must  be  his  decision  not  ours. 
Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentie- 
man  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  rise  in  support  of  this  amendment. 
I  understand  that  it  carries  fimding  at 
the  level  for  which  it  was  ftmded  In  the^ 
.past. 

I  would  also  like  to  stress  the  $71,050,- 
000  2-  and  4-year  college  construction 
grants  contained  in  the  amendment,  in 
addition  to  the  loan  program  which  is 
being  pushed.  It  is  imperative  for  many 
colleges,  particularly  smaller  institutions 
which  cannot  properly  fund  loans,  to 
have  grant  moneys  available  to  them  for 
construction.  I  think  it  Is  most  Impor- 
tant to  retain  this  type  of  program  In  the 
bUl. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  congratulate 
the  committee  on  bringing  this  legisla- 
tion to  the  floor  today.  I  am  particularly 
pleased  that  the  conunittee  has  provided 
$50  million  mor?  for  vocational  educa- 
tion than  requested  and  $71.5  million 
more  than  last  year. 

The  $490.5  million  appropriated  by  the 
Committee  for  Vocational  Education  Is 
the  highest  amount  ever  provided  by  the 
Federal  Government  and  demonstrates 
how  highly  the  House  regards  vocational 
education. 

There  are  many  excellent  features  in 
this  bill.  I  have  taken  this  time  to  clear 
up  this  question  of  Impacted  aid  and  to 
write  some  legislative  history  here  on 
the  floor  regarding  vocational  education 
research. 

First,  regarding  the  Impact  aid  amend- 
ment before  us,  the  House  should  know 
that  our  subcommittee  is  now  holding 
hearings  on  the  President's  Impact  Re- 
form Act  of  1970  and  we  have  invited  all 
Members  of  the  House  to  testify  on  this 
legislation. 

Members  should  be  apprised  that  if 
this  legislation  were  to  he  approved  as 
proposed  by  the  President,  it  would  drop 
some  2,000  school  districts  now  receiving 
impact  aid  from  the  program  at  a  saving 
of  some  $391  million  armually,  as  the 
administration  has  suggested. 

The  President  has  asked  that  we  act 
on  this  legislation  In  time  for  the  1971 
appropriation.  It  would  be  my  Judgment 
that  this  legislation  could  ru)t  take  effect 
in  1971  simply  because  If  you  were  to 
drop  2,000  school  districts  from  impact 
aid  this  year  there  would  be  tremen- 
dous chaos.  We  shall  aaitinue  working 
on  the  President's  proposal  and  I  hope 
we  can  have  a  bill  to  offer  the  House 
very  soon.  Now,  as  regards  vocational  re- 
search, I  want  to  ask  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Flood) 
whether  I  am  correct  that  the  $20  mil- 
lion for  exemplary  programs  Included  in 
this  bill  actually  Is  to  be  used  both  for 
vocaUcmal  education  research  and  in- 
novation. I  want  to  be  sure  we  under- 
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stand  what  the  legislative  intent  here  is. 
In  the  report,  the  committee  states  it 
has  allowed  "$20  million  for  vocational 
education  research  and  innovation," 
while  the  language  in  the  actual  bill  says 
"$20  million  for  exemplary  programs 
under  part  D  of  said  1963  act."  I  shall  not 
offer  a  clarifying  amendment  if  I  have 
assurance  from  the  chairman  that  this 
$20  million  is  to  be  evenly  divided  be- 
tween funding  vocational  research  and 
innovative  in  exemplary  programs.  It  Is 
my  understanding  the  chairman  has 
been  assured  by  the  Secretary  that  voca- 
tional research  will  be  funded  from  this 
$20  million  on  an  equitable  or  evenly 
divided  basis.  This  is  the  legislative  in- 
tent we  are  establishing  here  and  any 
effort  to  circumvent  this  intent  will  be 
in  violation  of  the  act. 

Research  is  the  agency  that  puts  input 
into  the  vocational  education  program. 
I  would  like  to  have  some  additional  leg- 
islative history  here,  that  the  $20  mil- 
lion earmarked  for  exemplary  programs 
will  not  be  spent  on  continuing  innova- 
tive programs  but  rather  will  be  equitably 
distributed  between  research  which  pro- 
duces the  new  programs.  Let  there  be  no 
mistake.  We  know  there  is  a  tendency 
to  shortchange  the  Division  of  Compre- 
hensive and  Vocational  Research  and 
channel  the  money  to  innovative  pro- 
grams. I  understand  this  money  will  be 
equitably  divided  between  the  two  agen- 
cies. Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  like  the  language — 
equitably  distributed — I  would  accept 
that  and  without  any  doubt,  in  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  States  and  the  agencies 
this  could  and  should  be  done. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man.  I  am  pleased  the  chairman  has  sus- 
tained my  view.  We  know  that  in  recent 
years  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  down- 
grade research.  But  it  is  actually  voca- 
tional research  that  has  developed  the 
innovative  programs.  They  are  financed 
as  innovative  instead  of  as  research  be- 
cause local  governments  delay  taking 
over  fimdlng  as  long  as  possible. 

If  we  failed  to  establish  legislative  in- 
tent here  today  and  then  permitted  the 
$20  million  to  be  spent  only  on  funding 
innovative  or  exemplary  programs,  it 
would  not  be  long  before  there  would  be 
no  new  feedback  from  research  coming 
Into  vocational  education.  As  author  of 
the  1968  vocational  amendments,  I  ex- 
pect half  of  the  $20  million  will  go  to  the 
Division  of  Comprehensive  and  Voca- 
tional Research  so  there  can  be  a  steadj^ 
Input  of  new  and  Innovative  programs 
Into  vocational  education  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  shall  watch  with  interest  whether  the 
intent  of  Congress  will  be  carried  out  by 
the  Department.  I  believe  I  can  safely 
state  that  If  the  money  Is  not  equitably 
divided  between  research  and  iimova- 
tlve  programs,  when  the  authorization 
next  comes  before  my  subcommittee  we 
shall  strike  Innovation  from  the  bill  and 
insist  all  seed  money  flow  through  re- 
search. 

I  again  want  to  thank  the  chairman, 
Mr.  Flood,  and  his  committee  for  such 
sympathetic  understanding  of  the  needs 
of  vocational  education. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
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stitute  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  O'Hara)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
tellers.  j^ 

Tellers  were'^rdered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  O'Hara  and 
Mr.  Flood. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were — ayes  103,  noes 
121. 

So  the  substitute  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise  and  re- 
port the  bill  back  to  the  House,  with  the 
recommendation  that  the  bill  do  pass. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Albert) 
having  assimied  the  chair,  Mr.  Holi- 
FiELD,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
iH.R.  16916)  making  appropriations  for 
the  OfiQce  of  Education  for  the  flscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1971,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, had  directed  him  to  report  the 
bill  back  to  the  House  with  the  recom- 
mendation that  the  bill  do  pass. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  bill  to  final 
passage. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  HAVE  UNTIL  MIDNIGHT 
TO  FILE  CERTAIN  REPORTS 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  committee  have 
until  midnight  to  file  certain  reports. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


BYELORUSSIAN-AMERICAN 
RESOLUTION 


MOTION  TO  ucoMMrr  ormtED  bt  mb.  michel 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  the 
gentleman  opposed  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  am,  in  its  present  form, 
Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
will  report  the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  MicHKL  moves  to  recommit  the  bill 
H.R.  16916  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions with  Inatructlona  to  that  committee 
to  report  It  back  forthwith  with  the  follow- 
ing amendment: 

Page  5.  Une  10.  strike  out  "$105,325,000" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$110,325,000". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  the  previous  question  is  or- 
dered on  the  motion  to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  in  which  to  extend  their 
remarks  on  the  bill  just  passed  (H.R. 
16916)  and  to  Include  extraneous  matter. 


(Mr.  ADDABBO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
22,  1970,  the  Byelorussian-American  As- 
sociation commemorated  the  52d  anni- 
versary of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence of  Byelorussia  at  a  rally  in  New 
York  City. 

At  the  rally  the  participants  unani- 
mously adopted  a  resolution  expressing 
the  determination  of  the  people  of  Bye- 
lorussian descent  throughout  the  world 
to  resist  Soviet  oppression  and  strive  for 
freedom.  The  national  headquarters  of  ' 
the  Byelorussian-American  Association 
are  located  in  Jamaica,  N.Y.,  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  read  the  resoUiUon 
adopted  at  this  year's  commemoration. 
I  insert  the  full  text  of  the  resolution  in 
the  Record  at  this  point: 

BTZLORUSSlAN-AMXaiCAN    RiaOLUTION 

Byelorussians  living  In  the  United  States 
and  Americans  of  Byelorussian  descent  fully 
realize  the  Important  role  and  immense  re- 
sponslbUlty  which  they  share  in  the  struggle 
for  promoting  and  malnUlnlng  the  human, 
the  social,  and  the  national  rights  of  the 
Byelorussian  nation.  While  enjoying  the  clvU 
rights  guaranteed  all  citizens  of  the  U.S.A., 
Byelorussian-Americans  have  made  use  of 
underlying  American  democratic  principles 
to  direct  the  attention  of  American  society 
and  the  Government  to  the  facU  concerning 
the  economic  explolutlon  of  Byelorussia  by 
the  central  Soviet  authorities  as  well  as  the 
systematic  attempts  to  stifle  Byelorussian  na- 
tional culture. 

The  Byelorussian  people,  cut  off  from  the 
outelde  world  by  the  barbed  wires  of  the 
Soviet-Russian  empire  and  the  Communist 
propaganda  curtain,  are  today  deprived  of 
their  rights  to  be  masters  of  their  own  land 
and  lives.  The  key  positions  In  Byelortissla 
are  occupied  by  Moscow's  stooges,  party  bu- 
reaucrats whose  main  objectives  are  to  siphon 
from  Byelorussia  her  economic  wealth  and 
by  means  of  Russlflcatlon  to  thwart  the 
development  of  Byelorussian  national  cul- 
ture. Imperialistic  Moscow,  In  order  to  better 
camouflage  her  policy  of  exploitation,  keeps 
secret  from  the  Byeloriisslan  people  and  the 
outside  world  the  main  Indicators  that  re- 
flect the  real  nattire  of  Soviet  Byelorussia's 
statehood,  economy,  and  culture.  An  array 
of  unanswered  questions  constantly  persists. 
What  percentage,  for  example,  of  ad- 
ministrative and  party  positions  In  the  Bye- 
lorussian Soviet  Socialist  Republic  (BSSR) 
are  occupied  by  Russians?  Will  the  Soviet 
1070  census  Indicate  an  answer  to  such  a 
question?  Probably  not  I 
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What  Is  the  balance  of  industrial  and  agri- 
cultural export  versus  Import  In  the  Byelo- 
russian Republic?  Have  the  Muscovite  colo- 
nizers ever  answered  thU  question?  Never! 

How"  many  books  and  periodicals  are  cur- 
rently being  disseminated  In  the  BSSR  In 
Byelorussian  versus  Russian?  Has  anyone 
ever  received  an  answer  to  this  question?  No 
one.  not  ever  I 

How  many  schools  in  the  BSSR  are  teach- 
ing in  the  Byelorussian  language  and  how 
many  in  the  Russian  language?  Why  has  the 
Education  Ministry  of  the  Republic  shame- 
facedly kept  mute  on  this  score? 

In  spite,  however,  of  mtenslve  Soviet 
propaganda  by  which  the  Soviet  Commu- 
nist Party  attempts  to  cover  the  gloomy 
reality  that  exists  today  in  captive  Byelorus- 
sia the  effects  of  Byelorussia  of  the  eco- 
nomic and  cultural  oppression  of  her  people 
are  widely  known  to  the  outside  world.  And 
national  resistance  in  Byelorussia  Is  on  the 
rise:  there  have  been  requests  from  Mlensk 
(Minsk)  for  greater  rights  for  the  Republic's 
administration;  requests  for  an  Increased 
usage  of  the  Byelorussian  language  In  offi- 
cial life  of  the  BSSR;  drives  for  an  Increased 
number  of  national  theaters,  museums, 
books  and  periodicals;  repeated  attempts  by 
Byelorussian  IntellectuaU  to  wrest  from 
party  faUlflers  the  treasures  of  their  na- 
tional past.  That  all  this  has  been  known  In 
Western  countries.  Is  the  result  of  the  un- 
relenting efforts  of  the  Byelorussian  poUtlcal 
emigres. 

To  paralyze  these  efforts  toward  exposure 
of  the  Soviet  regime  In  Byelorussia,  the  <3ov- 
ernment  of  the  BSSR  has  been  conducting 
among  Byelorussian  emigres  subversive  ac- 
tivities channeling  them  both  through  the 
newspaper  Voice  of  the  Homeland  and 
through  broadcasts  of  the  short-wave  radio 
station  Soviet  Byelorussia. 

In  order  to  render  harmless  the  Influence 
upon  the  Byelorussian  people  of  news  on  the 
political  activities  of  Byelorussian  emigra- 
tion, the  State  Security  Committee  of  the 
BSSR,  moreover,  has  Increased  Its  public 
attacks  on  Byelorussian  national  organiza- 
tions abroad.  Perhaps,  the  most  recent  proof 
of  this  are  the  publications  of  a  book,  in  the 
Light  of  Undeniable  Facts,  by  Academician 
"  lAuren  Abetsedarskl  and  a  so-called  "novel- 
lampoon  "  of  nia  Hurskl.  "Foreign  Bread" 
published  In  the  Uterary  magazine  Polymta. 
Yet.  neither  the  falsifier  of  history,  Abet- 
sedarskl, nor  the  graphomanlac  Hurskl  have 
been  able  to  divert  the  attention  of  the 
Byelorussian  people  from  the  plight  of  their 
economic  and  cultural  deprivations.  Such  evil 
Is  readily  understood  and  that  Is  why  at  a 
recent  conference  In  Mlensk  In  January  1970 
Pllatovlch.  the  Secretary  of  Ideological  Mat- 
ters of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  of  Byelorussia,  warned  hU 
watchdogs  that  currently  "one  of  the  most 
common  dangers  Ues  In  revival  of 
nationalism." 

We  convene  today  as  partlclpante  of  the 
62nd  Anniversary  of  the  proclamation  of 
the  Byelorussian  Democratic  Republic  and 
solemnly  decide  and  support  the  foUowlng 
declaration : 

Byelorussians  everywhere — whether  living 
In  Byelorussia,  or  dispersed  across  the  ex- 
panses of  the  Russian  empire,  or  settled  in 
the  countries  of  the  Free  World— have  never 
In  the  past  nor  will  ever  In  the  future  become 
reconciled  with  the  oppressive  Communist- 
Russian  regime  In  Byelorussia.  With  all  our 
might  and  all  our  means  we  shall  continue 
the  struggle  against  the  enslavement  of  the 
Byelorussian  nation.  We  shall  forever  strive 
for  the  restoration  of  genuine  national 
sovereignty  and  Integrity  as  well  as  for  the 
realization  of  freedoms  set  forth  by  the  his- 
toric Charters  of  the  <3ouncll  (Rada)  of  the 
Byelorussian  Democratic  Republic  and  by  the 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights  of  the  United 
Nations. 


Long    live   the    Byelorussian    Democratic 
Republic ! 

Long  live  a  fighting  Byelorxissla! 


ICAO  COMMITTEE  DRAFTS  TREATY 
TO  ELIMINATE  SAFE  HAVEN  FOR 
"HIJACKERS" 

(Mr.  FASCELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
marks.) 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  an  important  for- 
ward step  In  the  continuing  effort  to 
solve  the  problem  of  air  piracy. 

The  legal  committee  of  the  Interna- 
tional Civil  Aviation  Organization — 
ICAO — at  a  meeting  held  recently  In 
Montreal,  has  prepared  a  draft  of  a  spe- 
cial treaty  which  deals  with  the  problem 
of  unlawful  seizure  of  aircraft  in  flight. 
The  draft  treaty  complements  the 
Hague  Convention  and  provides  for  the 
prosecution  and  severe  punishment  of 
"hijackers."  Under  the  draft  treaty,  any 
State  in  which  an  offender  is  found 
would  have  the  obligation  to  detain  him, 
pending  a  decision  of  the  authorities  to 
prosecute  him  or  to  respond  to  a  request 
for  his  extradition. 

The  ICAO  also  decided  to  convene  a 
worldwide  conference  at  the  highest 
level  of  government  to  consider  this 
treaty. 

The  conference,  which  Is  scheduled  to 
convene  at  the  Hague  from  December  1 
to  -16,  will  have  the  power  to  establish 
the  proposed  new  treaty  as  an  instru- 
ment of  international  agreement.  The 
conference  will  also  determine  the  num- 
ber of  ratifications  which  will  be  required 
to  bring  the  treaty  into  force. 

The  time  v/hen  the  effectiveness  of  the 
treaty  will  be  felt  will  depend  upon  the 
speed  with  which  each  country  will 
ratify  It  as  an  international  treaty 
commitment. 

In  addition,  the  legal  committee  of  the 
ICAO  has  recommended  a  modification 
of  the  Warsaw  Convention  of  1929,  which 
relates  to  the  liability  of  the  air  carrier 
for  the  safety  of  its  international 
passengers. 

The  WarsaW^  Convention  provides  that, 
unless  the  carrier  proves  that  an  acci- 
dent resulting  in  death  or  injury  to  a 
passenger  could  not  have  been  prevented 
by  the  carrier,  it  shall  be  liable  up  to  an 
amount  which  is  the  equivalent  of 
$16,600. 

The  legal  committee  has  decided  to 
recommend  a  modification  of  that  agree- 
ment to  provide  for  a  new  rule  of  liabil- 
ity. The  new  rule  would  make  the  carrier 
absolutely  liable,  regardless  of  whether 
the  carrier  was  at  fault.  The  only  ex- 
ception to  the  rule  would  be  where  the 
passenger  or  person  claiming  damages 
had  himself  caused  or  contributed  to  the 
accident. 

Moreover,  the  limit  of  thp  air  carrier's 
liability  would  be  raised  to  $100,000. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been  deeply  In- 
terested and  Involved  In  the  swjtions 
being  taken  by  the  \JS.  Government,  the 
United  Nations,  the  ICAO  and  other 
international  groups  to  desd  with  the 
urgent  problem  of  air  piracy. 


I  believe  that  the  forthcoming  meet- 
ing at  the  Hague  can  be  very  signifi- 
cant from  that  standpoint,  and  I  wanted 
to  call  Itr— and  the  work  of  ICAO's  legal 
committee— to  the  attention  of  ^my 
colleagues. 


ADM.  THOMAS  H.  MOORER,  NEW 
CHAIRMAN  OF  JOINT  CHIEFS  OF 
STAFF 

(Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabtuna.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  just  been  informed  that 
the  President  has  appointed  Adm. 
Thomas  H.  Moorer  to  be  the  next  Chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  I  con- 
gratulate the  President  and  say  that  in 
my  opinion  he  could  not  have  selected 
a  finer  man  for  that  most  important 
job.  I  have  known  Admiral  Moorer  all 
his  life.  He  is  from  my  district.  He  Is  my 
constituent,  and  I  am  as  proud  of  him 
as  he  is  of  the  appointment. 

Admiral  Moorer  has  been  in  the  Navy 
all  his  life.  He  has  made  a  wonderful 
record.  He  Is  known  throughout  the 
Navy  as  a  sailor's  admiral.  I  am  so  happy 
the  President  has  seen  fit  to  designate 
Admiral  Moorer  as  the  next  Chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  I  pre- 
dict he  will  make  one  of  the  finest  rec- 
ords of  service  that  has  ever  been  made 
by  such  officers. 

President  Richard  M.  Nixon  today  an- 
nounced his  intention  to  nominate  Adm. 
Thomas  H.  Moorer,  Chief  of  Naval  Oper- 
ations, to  succeed  General  fiarle  G. 
Wheeler,  USA,  as  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  on  July  2,  1970. 

The  President  has  nominated  Vice 
Adm.  Elmo  R.  Zumwalt,  Jr.,  Commander, 
Naval  Forces,  Vietnam,  and  Chief  of  the 
Naval  Advisory  Group,  U.S.  Military  As- 
sistance Command,  Vietnam,  to  succeed 
Admiral  Moorer  as  Chief  of  Naval  /\ 
Operations. 
General  Wheeler,  62,  a  native  of  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  who  has  been  Chsurman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  since  July  6, 
1964,  will  be  nominated  by  the  President 
for  promotion  to  four  star  rank  on  the 
retired  list. 

Admiral  Moorer,  58,  Is  a  native  of 
Moimt  wming,  Ala.  He  was  named 
Chief  of  Nayal  Operations  on  Jime  3, 
1967,  and  was  reappointed  by  President 
Nixon  on  July  12,  1969. 

Admiral  Zumwalt,  49,  a  native  of  San 
Francisco,  Calif.,  has  been  serving  in 
Vietnam  since  September  1968. 

The  biographies  of  General  Wheeler, 
Admiral  Moorer,  and  Admiral  Zumwalt 
follow: 

Biography  of  Gen.  Earle  G.  Wheelzb 
Earle  Gllmore  Wheeler  was  bom  13  January 
1908  In  Washington,  D.C.  He  served  In  the 
District  of  Colimibla  National  Guard  from 
August  1924  to  July  1928  when  he  entered 
th»  United  States  MUltary  Academy.  Upon 
graduation  In  June  1932,  and  being  commis- 
sioned a  second  lieutenant  of  Infantry,  his 
first  duty  station  was  the  29th  Infantry  at 
Port  Bennlng.  Georgia.  Following  completion 
of  The  Infantry  School  course  in  1937,  he 
served  with  the  15th  Infantry  In  Tientsin, 
China,  dxirlng  the  Slno-Japanese  Incident. 
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In  1940.  he  became  a  matbematlcs  Instruc- 
tor at  West  Point,  and  from  1941  to  1942 
served  with  the  36th  Infantry  Division  at 
Fort  Sam  Houston  and  Camp  Bowie,  Texas. 
Following  graduation  from  the  Command  and 
General  SUff  College  In  February  1942.  he 
commanded  the  Second  Battalion.  141st  In- 
fantry. 36th  Infantry  Division,  until  Sep- 
tember 1942-  He  then  became  Assistant  Chief 
of  Staff  for  Operations  1 0-3  (  of  the  99th  In- 
fantry Division  at  Camp  Van  Dom.  Missis- 
sippi. 

In  1943.  he  was  assigned  as  Chief  of  Staff 
of  the  63rd  Infantry  Division  which  was  de- 
ployed to  Europe  in  late  1944  The  63rd  Di- 
vision was  committed  during  the  Battle  of 
the  Bulge  in  December  1944  and  was  later 
to  breach  the  Siegfried  Line  near  Saarbrucken 
in  March.  1945.  The  division,  exploiting  the 
breakthrough,  reached  Heidelberg  by  Easter 
and  crossed  the  Danube  25  April.  The  Divi- 
sion was  then  pulled  from  the  line  and.  with 
three  other  divisions,  was  readied  to  assault 
Hitler's  Redoubt  In  the  Bavarian  Alps.  Gen- 
eral Wheeler  was  selected  to  lead  the  assault 
regiment  The  German  surrender  cancelled 
the  need  for  this  o{>eration. 

Returning  to  the  United  States  after  the 
war.  he  Joined  the  faculty  of  The  Field  Ar- 
tillery School.  Fort  Sill.  Oklahoma,  in  Decem- 
ber 1945.  as  an  instructor  In  combined  arms. 
In  1946.  General  Wheeler  was  sent  to  Paris. 
Prance,  as  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff  for  Supply 
•  (G-4)  of  Western  Base  Section,  serving  sub- 
sequently as  Acting  Chief  of  Staff  and  then 
Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  (Operations)  of  the 
United  States  Constabulary  in  Heidelberg 
and  Stuttgart,  Germany. 

Upon  graduation  from  The  National  War 
College  In  July  1950.  he  was  assigned  to  the 
Joint  Intelligence  Group  In  the  Office  of 
tbe  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

General  Wheeler  was  named  Command- 
ing Officer  of  the  35l8t  Infantry  in  Trieste 
In  1951,  and  a  year  later  as  a  brigadier  gen- 
eral became  Inspector  of  Training  for  Allied 
Forces.  Southern  Europe,  at  Naples.  In  1954, 
he  was  named  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff  for 
Plans  and  Operations,  Allied  Forces,  South- 
em  Europe. 

Returning  to  the  United  States  In  1955. 
be  became  Director  of  Plans  In  the  Office  of 
the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Military  Opera- 
tlotis.  Department  of  the  Army,  and  was  pro- 
moted to  major  general  in  December  1955. 
He  became  Assistant  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff 
for  Military  Operations  In  July  1957. 

General  Wheeler  arrived  at  Fort  Hood. 
Texas  on  30  October  1966  to  become  Com- 
manding General  of  the  2d  Armored  (Hell  on 
Wheels)  Division.  In  March  1959.  he  became 
Commanding  General  of  the  IH  Corps  at 
Fort  Hood,  as  well  as  tbe  2d  Armored 
Dlvlslon> 

In  April  1960.  General  Wheeler  was  named 
Director  of  the  Joint  Staff  in  the'  Office  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  a  position  be  held 
vmtll  nominated  for  four-star  rank  and  as- 
signment on  1  March  1062  as  Deputy  Com- 
mander In  Chief  of  the  United  States  Euro- 
pean Command. 

General  Wheeler  returned  to  Washington 
m  September  1962  and  became  Chief  of 
Staff  of  the  United  States  Army  on  1  Octo- 
ber 1962. 

He  assumed  the  post  of  Ctialrman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  in  Washington  on  6 
July  1964. 

PKXSONAI.    DATA 
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Course)— 1937.  Command  and  General  Staff 
College— 1942.  The  National  War  College— 
1950. 

CHXONOLOCICAI.  LIST  Or  PKOMOTIONS 

Second    lieutenant,   permanent.   June    10. 
1932. 

First    lieutenant,    permanent     August    1 
1935. 

Captain,    temporary.    September    9,    1940, 
permanent,  June  10,   1942. 

Major,  temporary,  February  1.  1942. 

Lieutenant  colonel,  temporary,  November 
11.  1942. 

Colonel,  temporary,  June  26,  1943. 

Lieutenant  colonel,  temporary,  July  1, 1947, 
permanent,  July  1,  1948. 

Colonel,    temporary    September    7,     1950, 
permanent,  October  6.  1953. 

Brigadier  general,  temporary.  November  8. 
1952.  permanent.  May  13.  1960. 

Major    general,    temporary.    December    21, 
1955.  permanent.  June  30.  1961. 

Lieutenant   general,   temporary.   Anrll  21 
1960. 

General,  temporary,  March  1. 1962. 


Bom:  13  January  1908.  Washington,  D.C. 

Father:  Clifton  F.  Wheeler  (deceased). 

Mother:  Ida  Ollmore 

Married:  Frances  Howell,  10  June  1932,  at 
Old  Greenwich.  Connecticut 

Children:    Gllmore  8.  Wheeler 

Official  Address,  c/o  The  Adjutant  General, 
Department  of  the  Army,  Washington,  D.O. 

XDVCATIOir 

United  States  llUltary  Academy— 1933 
(B8).      The      Infantry      School      (Regular 


CHaONOLOGICAL   LIST  OT   ASSIGNMENTS 

29th  Infantry,  Fort  Bennlng.  Georgia  from 
August  1932  to  August  1936. 

The  Infantry  School.  Port  Bennlng.  Geor- 
gia from  September  1936  to  May  1937. 

15th  Infantry.  Tientsin.  China,  and  Fort 
Lewis.  Washington  from  June  1937  to  July 
1940.  ' 

Mathematics  Instructor.  US  Military  Acad- 
emy. West  Point.  New  York  from  August 
1940  to  June  1941. 

Alde-de-Camp  to  Commanding  General, 
36th  Infantry  Division,  Port  Sam  Houston 
and  Camp  Bowie.  Texas  from  June  1941  to 
December   1941. 

Command  and  General  Staff  College.  Port 
Leavenworth.  Kansas  from  December  1941 
to  February  1943. 

Battalion  Commander.  141st  Infantry, 
Camp  Blandlng.  Florida  from  April  1942  to 
September    1942. 

0-3.  99th  Infantry  Division;  Chief  of  Staff. 
63rd  Infantry  Division,  Camp  Van  Dorn, 
Mississippi  from  October  1942  to  November 
1944. 

Chief  of  Staff.  63rd  Infantry  Division. 
European  Campaigns  from  December  1944  to 
November  1946. 

Instructor.  The  Field  Artillery  School,  Fort 
Sill.  Oklahoma  from  December  1945  to  April 
1946. 

Deputy  Chief  of  Staff.  Headquarters.  West- 
ern Base  Section,  France  from  May  1946  to 
December  1946. 

0-3.  Headquarters,  US  Constabulary, 
Heidelberg.  Germany  from  January  1947  to 
June  1949. 

Student.  The  National  War  College,  Fort 
McNair.  Washington.  DC.  from  Augiist  1949 
to  June  1950. 

Member.  Joint  Intelllgen.:e  Group.  Office 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  Washington,  D.C. 
from  July  1950  to  October  1951. 

Commanding      Officer,      35l8t      Infantry, 

Trieste  from  November  1951  to  October  1952. 

Deputy    Commanding    General.    TRUST, 

Trieste   from  November    1952   to  November 

1952. 

AsslsUnt  Chief  of  Staff  for  Plans  and 
Oreratlons,  Allied  Forces,  Southern  Europe 
(NATO),  Naples.  Italy  from  December  1952 
to  September  1965. 

Director   of   PUns.   Office   of   the   Deputy 
Chief  of  Staff  for  Military  Operations.  Wash- 
ington. DC.  from  October  1955  to  June  1967. 
Assistant  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Mili- 
tary Operations.  Washington,  D.C.  from  July 

1967  to  September  1968. 
Commanding  General,  3d  Armored  Divi- 
sion, and  Fort  Hood,  Texas  from  October 

1968  to  March  1959. 
Commanding  General,  in  Corps  and  3d 

Armored  Division,   Fort  Hood,  Texas  from 
March  1969  to  March  1990. 


Director.  Joint  Staff,  Washington,  DC 
from  April  1960  to  February  1962. 

Deputy  Commander  in  Chief,  US  European 
Command.  Camp  des  Loges.  France  from 
March  1962  to  September  1962. 

Chief  of  Staff.  US  Army  from  October  1962 
to  June  1964. 

Chairman.  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  from  Julv 
1964.  ' 

CITATIONS,  DECORATIONS  AND  HONORS 

DisUngulshed  Service  Medal. 
Legion  of  Merit. 

Bronze  Star  Medal  (Oak  Leaf  Cluster) . 
Army    Commendation    Medal    (Oak    Leaf 
Cluster) . 

Leglonof  Honor  (Officer)  (France). 
Legion  of  Honor  ( Commander )( France) 
Croix  de  Guerre  with  Palm  ( France ) . 
Decoration  of  MiUUry  Merit,  First  CI 
(Mexico).  y 

Order  of  Abdon  Calderon,  First  Class 
(Ecuador).  ' 

Order  of  White  Rose  (Finland) . 

Grand  Cross  of  the  Royal  Order  of  the 
Sword  (Sweden). 

Honorary  Doctor  of  Laws,  University  of 
Akron.  ' 

SERVICE  MEDALS 

American  Defense  Service  Medal. 

American  Campaign  Medal. 

Europe  Middle  East  Campaign  Medal 

World  War  II  Victory  Medal. 

Army  Occupation  Medal  (Germany). 

National  Defense  Service  Medal. 

BAOCES 

Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  Identification  Badge. 
General  Staff  Identification  Badge. 
Department     of     Defense     Identification 
Badge. 

PERSONAL  BACKGROT7KD  MATERIAL 

Interests  and  hobbies 
Fishing.  Walking.  Reading. 

Civic  activities 
Boy  Scouts,  USO. 

Religion 
Protestant. 

Adm.  Thomas  H.  Moorer,  U.S.  Navt 
Thomas  Hlnman  Moorer  was  bom  In  Mount 
Willing.  Alabama.  February  9.  1912,  son  of 
the  late  Dr.  R.  R.  Moorer  and  the  late  Mrs. 
(Hulda  Hill  Hlnson)  Moorer.  He  was  grad- 
uated from  Cloverdale  High  School  In  Mont- 
gomery. Alabama.  Valedictorian  of  the  Class 
of  1927.  and  on  June  10.  1929.  entered  the 
U.S.  Naval  Academy.  As  a  midshipman  he 
played  football  for  three  years.  He  was  grad- 
uated and  commissioned  ensign  on  June  1, 
1933,  and  through  subsequent  promotions 
attained  the  rank  of  rear  admiral  to  date 
from  August  1.  1958;  vice  admiral,  to  date 
from  October  6,  1962  and  admiral,  to  date 
from  Jime  26.  1964. 

After  graduaUon  In  June  1933,  he  served 
six  months  on  board  the  USS  Salt  Lake  City 
as  a  Junior  officer  in  the  gunnery  depart- 
ment. He  assisted  In  fitting  out  the  USS  New 
Orleans  at  the  Navy  Yard,  New  York,  and 
served  In  that  cruiser's  g\innery  and  engi- 
neering departmenu  from  her  commission- 
ing,  Febmary    16,    1934,   unUl   detached   In 
June  1936.  During  the  next  year  he  was  a 
student  at  the  Navy  Air  Station,  Pensaccrfa, 
Florida.  After  completing  flight  training  in 
July  1936  he  was  designated  a  Naval  Aviator. 
In  August  1936  he  was  assigned  to  Fighting 
Squadron  ONE-B,  baaed  briefly  on  the  USS 
Langley  and  later  on  the  USS  Lexington.  He 
was    transferred    In    July    1937    to   Fighting 
Squadron  Six,  based  on  the  USS  EnterprUe, 
and    continued    with    that   squadron    untU 
August  1939.  He  then  Joined  Patrol  Squadron 
Twenty-two.  a  unit  of  Fleet  Air  Wing  Two 
and  later  Fleet  Air  Wing  Ten.  and  was  with 
that  squadron  at  Pearl  Harbor,  Territory  of 
HawaU,    when    the    Japanese    attacked    the 
Fleet  there  on  December  7,  1941.  His  squad- 
ron was  sent  to  the  Southwest  Pacific  and 
during  the  Dutch  East  Indies  Campaign,  be 
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was  shot  down  In  a  PBY  on  February  19, 
1942.  north  of  Darwin,  Australia.  He  was 
rescued  by  a  ship  which  was  sunk  by  enemy 
action  the  same  day. 

He  was  also  awarded  the  Purple  Heart 
Medal  for  wounds  received  on  February  19, 
1942,  and  the  Silver  Star  Medal  for  "ex- 
tremely gallant  and  Intrepid  conduct  as  Pilot 
of  a  Patrol  Plane  during  and  following 
an  attack  by  enemy  Japanese  aircraft  In 
the  vicinity  of  Cape  Dlemea,  February  19, 
1942  .  .  ."  The  citation  continues:  ".  .  .  Al- 
though be  and  his  co-pllot  were  wounded  in 
the  attack,  (he)  succeeded  In  landing  his 
badly  damaged  and  blazing  plane.  His  cour- 
age and  leadership  during  a  subsequent  at- 
tack upon  the  rescue  ship  and  while  under- 
going-hardships  and  dangers  of  returning  the 
survivors  to  the  Australian  mainland  were 
In  keeping  with  the  highest  traditions  of 
the  United  States  Naval  Service." 

He  Is  entitled  to  the  Ribbon  for.  and  a 
facsimile  of  the  Presidential  Unit  Citation 
to  Patrol  Squadron  Twenty-two.  The  cita- 
tion follows:  "For  extreu)rdlnary  heroism  in 
action  as  a  Unit  of  Patrol  Wing  Ten  attached 
to  Aircraft.  U.S.  Asiatic  Fleet,  operating 
against  enemy  Japanese  forcoa  in  the  Philip- 
pine and  Netherlands  East  Indies  Areas  from 
January  1942  to  March  3,  1942.  Holding  fast 
to  their  courage  as  the  Japanese  ruthlessly 
himted  them  down  the  Pilots  of  (that 
squadron)  doggedly  maintained  their  patrols 
In  defiance  of  hostile  air  and  naval  suprem- 
acy, scouting  the  enemy  and  fighting  him 
boldly  regardless  of  overwhelming  odds  and 
In  spite  of  the  crushing  operational  Inade- 
quacies existing  during  the  flrst  months  of 
the  war  .  .   ." 

Between  March  and  June  1942.  he  served 
with  Patrol  Squadron  One  Hundred  One  and 
was  awarded  the  Distinguished  Plying  Cross. 
The  citation  follows:  "For  extraordinary 
achievement  and  heroic  conduct  as  com- 
mander of  a  patrol  plane  on  a  hazardous 
roimd-trlp  flight  from  Darwin.  Australia  to 
Beco.  Island  of  Timor,  on  the  afternoon  and 
night  of  May  24,  1942.  In  an  undefended, 
comparatively  slow  flying  boat.  Lieutenant 
Moorer  braved  an  area  dominated  by  enemy 
air  superiority,  effected  a  precarious  land- 
ing In  the  open  sea  at  dusk  and  took  off  at 
night  In  the  midst  of  threatening  swells, 
with  a  heavily  loaded  airplane.  His  superb 
skill  and  courageotis  determination  in  orga- 
nizing and  executing  this  perilous  mission  re- 
sulted In  the  delivery  of  urgently  needed 
supplies  to  a  beleaguered  garrison  and  the 
evacuation  of  eight  seriously  wounded  men 
who  otherwise  might  have  perished." 

After  his  return  to  the  United  States  In 
July  1942,  he  had  temporary  duty  from 
August  of  that  year  to  March  of  the  next  In 
the  United  Kingdom,  as  a  mining  observer 
for  the  Commander  In  Chief,  U.S.  Fleet.  He 
then  fitted  out  and  assumed  com^uind  of 
Bombing  Squadron  One  Hundred  Thirty- 
two,  operating  In  Cuba  and  Africa  from  Its 
base  at  Key  West,  Florida,  Boco  Chlca  Air 
Base.  Detached  from  that  command,  he 
served  as  gunnery  and  tactical  officer  on  the 
staff  of  Commander  Air  Force,  AtJantlc.  from 
March  1944  to  July  1946. 

He  was  awarded  the  Legion  of  Merit: 
"For  meritorious  conduct  ...  as  Force  Gun- 
nery and  Tactical  Officer  on  the  staff  of  Com- 
mander Air  Force.  Atlantic  Fleet  .  .  ."  The 
citation  states  that  he  "planned  and  super- 
vised the  development  and  practical  appli- 
cation of  tactics,  doctrines  and  training 
methods  relating  to  anti-submarine  warfare 
and  gunnery;  supervised  many  experimental 
and  developmental  projects;  and  coordinated 
Information  on  enemy  tactics  and  counter- 
measures  ...  By  his  outstanding  executive 
ability.  Commander  Moorer  contributed  ma- 
terially to  the  combat  effectiveness  of  air- 
craft In  anti-submarine  warfare  .  .  ." 

From  August  1946  untU  May  1946.  he  was 

assigned  to  the  Strategic  Bombing  Survey — 
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Japan — of  the  Office  of  tbe  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations,  engaged  In  the  Interrogation  of 
Japanese  Officials.  For  two  years  thereafter, 
he  served  as  executive  officer  of  the  Naval 
Aviation  Ordnance  Test  Station,  Chlnco- 
teague,  Virginia.  He  next  had  duty  afloat  as 
operations  officer  of  the  USS  Midway  (July 
194a-November  1949),  and  as  operations  of- 
ficer on  the  staff  of  Commander  Carrier  Di- 
vision Four,  Atlantic  Fleet  (December  1949- 
JiUy  1950). 

Reporting  In  August  1950  to  Inyokern, 
California,  he  served  for  a  year  as  experi- 
mental officer  of  the  Naval  Ordnance  Test 
Station.  During  tbe  year  following,  he  was  a 
student  at  the  Naval  War  College,  Newport, 
Rhode  Island,  and  In  Augtist  1953,  again  re- 
ported for  duty  on  the  staff  of  Commander 
Air  Force,  Atlantic  Fleet.  In  May  1955  he  was 
ordered  to  the  Na\'y  Department  to  serve  as 
aide  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
(Air)  and  In  July  1956  was  detached  to  sea 
duty  as  commanding  officer  of  USS  Salisbury 
Sound  (AV-13). 

On  July  26,  1957.  his  selection  for  the  rank 
of  Rear  Admiral  was  approved  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  In  October,  tbe  same  year,  he  re- 
ported as  Special  Assistant,  Strategic  Plans 
Division.  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions, Navy  Department.  Prom  January  1, 
1958.  until  July  1959.  be  was  Assistant  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations  (War  Gaming  Matters), 
after  which  he  commanded  Carrier  Division 
SIX.  He  returned  to  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations  In  November  1960  and 
served  as  Director  of  tbe  Long  Range  Ob- 
jectives Group  tin  til  October  1962  when  be 
assumed  command  of  the  SEVENTH  Fleet. 
For  his  service  In  this  assignment  he  was 
awarded  the  Distinguished  Service  Medal.  In 
June  1964  he  became  Commander  In  Chief  of 
the  Pacific  Fleet.  Admiral  Moorer  assumed 
command  of  NATO's  Allied  Command,  At- 
lantic, the  UjS.  tinlfled  Atlantic  Command, 
and  the  U.S.  Atlantic  Fleet  on  April  30,  1965. 

On  June  17,  1967,  he  was  awarded  a  Gold 
Star  In  lieu  of  a  second  Distinguished  Service 
Medal :  "For  exceptionally  meritorious  service 
as  Commander  In  Chief  Atlantic,  Command- 
er In  Chief  U.S.  Atlantic  Fleet,  Commander 
In  Chief  Western  Atlantic  Area,  and  Supreme 
Allied  Commander  Atlantic  .  .  ."  The  cita- 
tion states  In  part,  "During  the  Domlnlclan 
Republic  Crisis  of  1965-66,  he  directed  mili- 
tary operations  with  utmost  professionalism. 
Judgment  and  diplomacy,  resulting  in  a 
cease-fire,  poUUco-mlUtary  stabilization  of 
the  situation  .  .  .  and  finally  tbe  orderly  and 
peaceful  withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces  .  .  ."  The 
citation  continues:  "As  Supreme  Allied  Com- 
mander Atlantic,  Admiral  Moorer  foresaw  the 
need,  and  Initiated  a  major  revision  in  l^TO 
maritime  strategy  ...  his  development  of 
the  concept  of  a  standing  naval  force  for  the 
Allied  Command  Atlantic;  and  his  assistance 
In  establishing  the  Iberian  Atlantic  Com- 
mand Headquarters  resulted  In  major  con- 
tributions to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or- 
ganization ..."  ' 

On  June  3,  1967.  he  was  named  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  to  succeed  Admiral  David  L. 
McDonald,  USN.  as  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions, Navy  Department.  Admiral  Moorer  be- 
came the  eighteenth  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions on  Augtist  1,  1967. 

On  January  13.  1969,  he  was  awarded  a 
Gold  Star  In  lieu  of  a  Third  Award  of  the 
Distinguished  Service  Medal  "For  exception- 
ally meritorious  service  as  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations  from  August  1967  to  January 
1969."  Tbe  citation  Indicates  that  "Admiral 
Moorer  provided  forceful  and  aggressive  lead- 
ership .  .  during  a  period  of  Increasing 
worldwide  commitments  and  continuous 
commitments  and  continuous  combat  opera- 
tions against  enemy  forces  In  Southeast 
Asia." 

He  was  reappointed  Chief  of  Naval  Oper- 
ations by  President  Nixon  on  June  12.  1989. 

In  addition  to  the  Distinguished  Service 


Medal  with  two  Gold  Stars,  Silver  Star  Medal. 
Legion  of  Merit,  Distinguished  Plying  Cross, 
Purple  Heart  Medal,  and  the  Rlbt>on  for  the 
Presidential  Unit  Citation  to  Patrol  Squadron 
Twenty- two.  Admiral  Moorer  has  the  Ameri- 
can Defense  Service  Medal  with  star;  Amer- 
ican Campaign  Medal;  Aslatlc-Paclflc  Cam- 
paign Medal  with  two  stars;  European-Afri- 
can-Mlddle  Eastern  Campaign  Medal;  World 
War  II  Victory  .Medal;  Navy  Occupation 
Service  Medal,  Europe  and  Asia  Clasps; 
China  Service  Medal;  National  Defense 
Service  Medal  with  bronze  star;  Armed 
Forces  ExpedlUonary  Medal;  Vietnam  Service 
Medal;  Philippine  ^fense  Ribbon;  and  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam  Campaign  Medal  with 
device.  In  May  1964  he  was  awarded  the 
Stephen  Decatur  Award  for  operational  com- 
petence by  the  Navy  League  of  the  United 
States  and  on  June  3,  1968  Admiral  Moorer 
was  awarded  the  Honorary  Doctor  of  Laws 
Degree  by  Auburn  University,  Aubtim,  Ala- 
bama. ' 

He  also  has  been  decorated  by  ten  foreign 
governments:  Portugal  (Military  Order  of 
Avlz) ,  Greece  (Silver  Star  Medal,  First  Class) , 
Japan  (Double  Rays  of  the  Rising  Sun) ,  Re- 
public of  Clilna  (Medal  of  Pao-Tlng)  and 
(Medal  of  Cloud  and  Banner  with  Special 
Grand  Cordon),  PhUlppines  (Legion  of  Hon- 
or) ,  Brazil  (Order  of  the  Naval  Merit,  Grande 
Oflclal).  Chile  (Fran  Estrella  al  Merito  Mlli- 
tar),  Venezuela  (Order  of  Naval  Merit  1st 
Class),  Republic  of  Korea  (Order  of  Na- 
tional Security  Merit.  1st  Class).  Nether- 
lands (Grand  Crioss,  Order  of  Oranje — Nas- 
sau with  Swords) . 

Admiral  Moorer  is  married  to  tbe  formar 
Carrie  Ellen  Poy  of  Eufaula,  Alabama.  He 
has  four  children,  Thomas  Randolph.  Maiy 
Ellen  (Mrs.  David  Butcher),  Richard  Poy, 
and  Robert  Hill  Moorer.  His  official  residence 
la  402  Barbour  Street.  Eufaula.  Alabama. 

Vice  Adm.  Elmo  R.  Zumwalt,  Jb.,  U.8.  Navt 
Elmo  Russell  Zumwalt.  Jr..  was  bom  In 
San  Francisco.  California,  on  November  29. 
1920.  son  of  Dr.  E.  R.  Zumwalt  and  Dr.  Pran- 
ces Zumwalt.  He  attended  Tulare  (Califor- 
nia) Union  High  School,  where  he  was  Class 
Valedictorian  and  the  Rutherford  Prepara- 
tory School,  at  Long  Beach.  California,  be- 
fore his  appointment  to  the  U.S.  Naval 
Academy,  Annapolis,  Maryland,  from  his 
native  state  in  1939.  As  a  Midshipman  he 
was  President  of  the  Trident  Society,  Vice 
President  of  the  Quarterback  Society,  was 
twice  winner  of  the  June  Week  Public  Speak- 
ing Contest  (1940,  1941),  and  was  Company 
Commander  In  1941  and  Regimental  Three 
Striper  in  1942,  and  participated  In  inter- 
collegiate debating.  Graduated  cum  laude 
and  commissioned  Ensign  on  June  19,  1942, 
with  the  Class  of  1943,  be  subsequently  pro- 
gressed to  the  rank  of  Vice  Admiral,  to  date 
from  October  1, 1968. 

Following  graduation  from  the  Naval 
Academy  In  June  1942,  he  Joined  USS  Phelps, 
and  in  November  1943  was  detached  for  in- 
struction In  the  Operational  Training  Com- 
mand. Pacific,  at  San  Francisco,  California. 
In  January  1944  he  reported  on  board  the 
USS  Robinson,  and  for  "heroic  service  as 
Evaluator  In  the  Combat  Information  Center 
.  .  .  (of  that  destroyer),  In  action  against 
enemy  Japanese  battleships  during  the  Battle 
for  Leyte  Gulf.  October  26.  1944  ..."  he 
was  awarded  the  Bronze  Star  Medal  with 
Combat  "V."  The  citation  further  states: 
"During  a  torpedo  attack  on  ezfemy  battle- 
ships. Lieutenant  Zumwalt  furnished  Infor- 
mation indispensable  to  the  success  of  the 
attack.  .  .  ." 

After  the  cessation  of  bostlllties  in  Au- 
gust 1946,  until  December  8  of  that  year, 
he  commanded  (as  prize  crew  officer) 
HUMS  ATAKA,  a  1200-ton  Ji^Mmese  river 
giuiboat  with  two  hundred  officers  and  crew. 
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In  that  capacity  be  took  tbe  first  sblp  slnc« 
tbe  outbreak  of  World  War  n.  flying  tbe 
TTnlted  States  flag,  up  tbe  Yangtze  River  to 
Sbangbal.  Tbere  tbey  belped  to  restore  order 
and  assisted  In  tbe  disarming  of  tbe 
Japanese. 

He  next  served  as  Executive  OflBcer  of  tbe 
USS  Saufley.  and  In  June  1946  was  trans- 
ferred to  tbe  USS  Zellars  as  Executive  Ofllcer 
and  Navigator.  In  February  1948  he  was  as- 
signed to  tbe  Naval  Reserve  Ofllcers  Training 
Corps  Unit  of  tbe  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina at  Chapel  HIU.  where  be  remained  until 
June  1950.  That  month  be  assumed  command 
of  tbe  USS  Tills,  In  commission  in  reserve 
•tatus.  Tbe  Tills  was  placed  In  full  active 
commission  at  Charleston  Naval  Shipyard  on 
November  21.  1950.  and  be  continued  to  com- 
mand her  until  March  1951.  when  he  Joined 
tbe    USS    Wisconsin    as    Navigator. 

"Tot  merltorlus  service  as  Navigator  of  tbe 
TTSS  Wisconsin  during  combat  operations 
against  enemy  North  Korean  and  Chinese 
Communist  forces  In  tbe  Korean  Theater 
from  November  21.  1951  to  March  30.  1952 
.  .  ."  be  received  a  Letter  of  Commendation, 
with  Ribbon  and  Combat  "V."  from  tbe 
Commander  Seventh  Fleet.  Tbe  letter  con- 
tinues: "As  Navigator  bis  competence  and 
untiring  diligence  in  assuring  safe  navigation 
of  tbe  sblp  enabled  tbe  commanding  ofllcer  to 
devote  tbe  greater  part  of  his  attention  to 
planning  and  gunfire  operations.  His  per- 
formance of  duty  was  consistently  superior 
In  bringing  tbe  sblp  through  dangerously 
mined  and  restricted  waters,  frequently 
tinder  adverse  conditions  and  poor  visibility. 
He  assisted  In  tbe  planning  of  tbe  combat 
operations  .  .  .  (and)  piloted  tbe  WiscoTisin 
Into  tbe  closest  possible  Inshore  positions  In 
which  maximum  effect  could  be  obtained  by 
gunflre .  . 

Detached  from  tbe  Wisconsin  in  July  1952. 
he  attended  tbe  Naval  War  College.  Newport. 
Rhode  Island,  and  In  June  1953  reptorted  as 
Head  of  tbe  Shore  and  Overseas  Bases  Sec- 
tion. Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel.  Navy  De- 
partment. Washington.  DC.  He  also  served 
as  Ofllcer  and  Enlisted  Requirements  Ofllcer 
and  as  Action  Ofllcer  on  Medicare  Legislation. 
Completing  that  tour  of  duty  In  September 
1965,  be  assumed  command  of  tbe  destroyer 
USS  Arnold  J.  Isbell,  participating  In  two 
deployn>ents  to  tbe  Seventh  Fleet.  In  this 
assignment  be  was  commended  by  tbe  Com- 
mander. Cruiser  Destroyer  Forces,  U.S.  Pa- 
cific Fleet  for  winning  tbe  Battle  Kfllclency 
Competition  for  bis  sblp  aiid  for  winning 
Excellence  Awards  In  Engineering.  Gunnery, 
ASW,  and  OperaUoos.  In  July  1957  he  re- 
turned to  tbe  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel 
for  further  duty.  In  January  1958  he  was 
transferred  to  tbe  Ofllc*  of  tbe  Assistant 
Secretary  of  tbe  Navy  (Personnel  and  Reserve 
Forces),  and  served  as  Special  Assistant  for 
Naval  Personnel  until  November  1958,  then 
as  Executive  Assistant  and  Senior  Aide  until 
July  1950. 

Ordered  to  the  flnt  ablp  built  from  tbe 
keel  up  aa  a  guided  missile  sblp.  USS  Dewey 
(CLO-14),  building  at  tbe  Bath  (Maine) 
Iron  Works,  be  assumed  command  of  that 
guided  mlssUe  frigate  at  her  commissioning 
In  December  1959,  and  commanded  her  until 
Jxme  1961  During  the  period  of  this  com- 
mand. Dewey  earned  the  Excellence  Award  In 
Engineering.  Supply.  Weapons,  and  was 
runner  up  In  tbe  Battle  Efllclency  Competl- 
Uon.  Be  was  a  student  at  tbe  National  War 
College,  Washington.  DC.  In  the  19«1-19<S2 
class  year.  In  June  1962  he  was  assigned  to 
tbe  Ofllc*  of  tbe  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense (International  Security  Affairs).  Wash- 
ington. DC.  where  be  served  first  as  Desk 
Ofllcer  for  France.  Spain,  and  Portugal:  sec- 
ond as  Director  of  Arms  Control  and  Con- 
tingency Planning  for  Cuba  From  December 
1963  until  June  21.  1965  be  served  as  Exec- 
utive Assistant  and  Senior  Aide  to  tbe  Hon- 
orable Paul  H.  Nltxe,  Secretary  of  tbe  Navy. 


For  duty  In  bis  tour  In  tbe  Offices  of  tbe  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  and  tbe  Secretary  of  tbe 
Navy,  be  was  awarded  tbe  Legion  of  Merit. 

After  bis  selection  for  tbe  rank  of  Rear 
Admiral,  he  assumed  command  in  July  1965 
of  Cruiser-Destroyer  Flotilla  Seven.  "For  ex- 
ceptionally meritorious  service  ..."  in  that 
capacity,  he  was  awarded  a  Gold  Star  in  lieu 
of  a  Second  Legion  of  Merit.  In  August  1966 
be  became  Director  of  tbe  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations  Systems  Analysis  Group,  Wash- 
ington, D.C..  and  In  September  1968  became 
Commander  Naval  Forces,  Vietnam  and  Chief 
of  the  Nitval  Advisory  Group,  US.  Military 
Assistance  Conunand,  Vietnam. 

In  addition  to  the  Legion  of  Merit  with 
Gold  Star,  the  Bronze  Star  Medal  and  Com- 
mendation Ribbon,  each  with  Combat  "V." 
Vice  Admiral  Zumwalt  has  tbe  American  De- 
fense Service  Medal.  Fleet  Clasp:  American 
Campaign  Medal;  Aslatlc-Padflc  Campaign 
Medal  with  one  silver  star  and  two  bronze 
starts  (seven  engagements):  World  War  U 
Victory  Medal:  Navy  Occupation  Service 
Medal,  Asia  Clasp:  China  Service  Medal:  Na- 
tional Defense  Service  Medal  with  bronze 
star:  Korean  Service  Medal:  United  Nations 
Service  Medal:  and  the  Philippine  Llbera- 
Uon  Ribbon.  He  also  has  tbe  Korean  Presi- 
dential Umt  Citation  Badge  and  tbe  Philip- 
pine Republic  Presidential  Unit  Citation 
Badge. 

Vice  Admiral  Zumwalt's  official  home  ad- 
dreaa  la  Tulare,  California.  He  Is  married  to 
tbe  former  Mouza  Coutelais-du-Roche  of 
Harbin,  Manchuria,  and  tbey  have  two  sons, 
Elmo  R.  Zumwalt,  HI,  and  James  Gregory 
Zumwalt,  and  two  daughters.  Ann  F.  Zum- 
walt and  Mouza  C.  Zumwalt. 

Mr.  RIVERS,  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
think  the  gentleman  can  say  anything 
with  which  I  would  agree  more  fully. 
This  is  a  great  American,  a  great  sailor- 
man,  and  he  will  make  one  of  our  great 
Chiefs  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

I  am  as  proud  as  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  to  see  this  gentleman  receive 
such  recognition. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  my  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  SpefUcer,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  to  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Dickinson). 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Join 
in  the  remarks  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  and  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina. 

Admiral  Moorer  was  bom  in  my  dis- 
trict and  went  to  school  in  my  home- 
town. I  would  like  to  be  able  to  claim 
him.  as  the  gentleman  did.  but  Admiral 
Moorer  moved  to  the  gentleman's  dis- 
trict. I  share  the  pride  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  and  all  Alabamians  that 
Admiral  Moorer  has  been  elevated  to 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 


POSTAL  PAY  REALITIES  FOR 
raOH-WAOE  AREAS 

'Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD  a^ed  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  I  promised  last  week  when  we  had 


before  the  House  a  bill  from  the  Poet 
OfSce  and  Civil  Service  Committee  to  in- 
crease the  compensation  of  all  Federal 
employees  by  6  percent.  I  am  today  In- 
troducing a  bill  which  will  authorize  and, 
in  fact,  require  the  Postmaster  General 
of  the  United  States  to  establish  in  areas, 
such  as  the  major  industrial  high-wage 
areas,  of  the  coimtry,  a  wage  differential 
to  be  paid  in  addition  to  the  normal  sal- 
ary schedule.  Higher  wages  must  be  es- 
tablished in  those  post  offices  qrareas 
where  it  Is  determined  that  theSlary 
schedule  is  so  low,  in  comparison  to  pre- 
vailing wages  in  such  areas,  that  the 
post  oCQce  is  unable  to  attract  or  retain 
the  kind  of  qualified  persormel  that  we 
need  for  the  very  important  Job  of  mov- 
ing the  ever  increasing  number  of  pieces^*^ 
of  mail  that  our  Post  OfiBce  Department 
is  called  upon  to  handle. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  invite  those  of  my  col- 
leagues who  agree  with  me  that  this  Is 
a  principal  reason  for  the  work  stoppage 
and  one  of  the  principal  legitimate  com- 
plaints of  postal  workers  in  many  sec- 
tions of  the  country,  to  Join  me  in  this 
legislation  and  support  my  efforts  to  have 
it  passed  through  the  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Sen'ice  Committee  and  then 
through  this  House. 

During  the  recent  postal  work  stop- 
page one  of  the  most  frequently  aired 
grievances  was  the  frustration  of  trying 
to  live  on  wages,  that  are  not  only  lower 
than  comparable  levels  for  private  in- 
dustry, but  are  also  devoid  of  any  rea- 
sonable relationship  to  the  wages  for  a 
given  geographic  area  or  location.  This 
grievance  is  bom  out  by  the  statistics. 
The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  figures 
for  spring  of  1969  show  that  a  family  of 
four  needs  an  annual  income  of  $8,322  to 
live  moderately  well  in  nonmetropolltan 
areas.  This  same  family  to  live  mod- 
erately well  in  the  major  industrial  cen- 
ters needs  $9,076.  Oiven  this  fact  no  one 
should  be  surprised  at  the  discontent  of 
workers  in  industrial  centers  such  as  the 
Detroit  Metropolitan  area.  In  the  area 
which  I  represent  the  postal  worker  lives 
everyday  with  the  difflcult  reality  that 
prevailing  wage  scales  in  the  area  put 
him  at  a  severe  economic  disadvantage 
to  workers  in  comparable  Jobs  in  private 
Industry.  * 

The  Post  OfiQce  cannot  reasonably  ex- 
pect to  retain  employees  under  these  con- 
ditions nor  can  they  expect  that  quali- 
fied potential  employees  will  apply  for 
Jobs  under  these  conditions. 

I  believe  that  we  can  and  should  do 
something  to  remedy  the  present  in- 
equity. We  need  to  streamline  our  postal 
pay  policies  by  providing  a  means  to  deal 
with  the  very  special  problems  encoun- 
tered in  the  recruitment  and  retention 
of  personnel  in  the  relatively  high-wage 
areas  of  the  country. 

In  1967.  I  offered  an  amendment  to 
the  Federal  Salary  Act  to  provide  the 
pay  flexibility  needed  to  recruit  and  re- 
tain postal  employees  in  high-wage 
areas.  This  amendment  was  accepted  In 
the  House  but  was  stricken  in  the  Sen- 
ate bill  and  in  the  version  finally  ac- 
cepted and  enacted  into  public  law. 

The  need  for  this  provision  is  stronger 
than  ever  and  I  am  therefore  introduc- 
ing a  bill  today  to  achieve  a  result  sim- 
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ilar  to  that  sought  by  my  1967  amend- 
ment. 

Hearings  before  the  Post  0£Qce  and 
Civil  Service  Committee  have  shown  that 
nowhere  is  the  postal  service  In  more 
trouble  than  in  the  high-wage  areas  in 
and  around  our  major  cities  and  indus- 
trial centers.  Those  who  followed  the  re- 
cent postal  strike  are  well  aware  of  these 
problems.  News  coverage  focused  the  at- 
tention of  the  Nation  on  the  panorama 
of  economic  problems  faced  by  postal 
employees  in  areas  of  relatively  high 
wages  and  exceptionally  high  living 
costs. 

This  bill  would  not  raise  anyone's  pay 
at  this  particular  time.  Rather,  it  would 
make  it  incumbent  upon  the  executive 
branch  to  make  a  determination  as  to 
where  in  this  country  postal  pay  is  so 
out  of  line  with  wages  for  comparable 
occupations  that  the  postal  service  can- 
not recruit  or  retain  the  people  that  we 
need. 

The  bill  further  requires  that,  when 
the  President  finds  that  the  pay  rates  in 
private  enterprise  in  areas  or  locations 
are  so  substantially  above  the  rates  of 
basic  compensation  for  positions  in  the 
postal  field  service  as  to  significantly 
handicap  the  Government's  recruitment 
or  retention  of  well  qualified  employees, 
the  President  shall  establish  higher  mini- 
mum rates  of  basic  compensation  for  the 
positions  in  those  areas  or  locations. 

Comparability  is  only  comparability  If 
the  postal  worker  is  making  the  same 
wages  as  his  neighbor  who  has  com- 
parable duties  on  his  job.  This  is  a  sound 
management  principle  applied  in  private 
industry  and  I  think  it  is  sound  for  the 
postal  service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tlie  bill  I  have  Introduced 
and  have  been  describing  here  provides 
as  follows: 

H.R.  16969 
A  bill  to  amend  title  39.  United  States  Code, 
to  provide  rates  of  pay  for  postal  field  serv- 
ice employees  In  certain  areas  and  loca- 
tions In  accordance  with  private  enterprise 
pay  rates  In  these  areas  to  assist  In  t«- 
cruitment   and   retention  of  postal   field 
service  employees  and  for  other  purposes. 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  that 
part  of  tbe  text  of  chapter  45  of  title  39, 
United  States  Code,  under  tbe  beading  "SAL- 
ARY STEPS  AND  PROMOTIONS"  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  tbe  end  thereof  tbe  following 
new  section : 

"Section  3561.  Higher  iwintmnwi  rates; 
Presidential  authority — 

"(a)  When  tbe  President  finds  that  tbe 
pay  rates  In  private  enterprise  for  one  or  more 
occupations  in  one  or  more  areas  or  loca- 
tions are  so  substantially  above  the  rates  of 
basic  compensation  of  those  positions  of  tbe 
postal  field  service  which  are  unique  to  that 
service  as  to  handicap  significantly  the  Gov- 
ernment's recruitment  or  retention  of  well- 
qualified  employees  for  such  positions,  be 
shall  establish  for  such  positions  In  tbe  areas 
or  locations  higher  minlmtun  rates  of  basic 
compensation  for  one  or  more  levels  and 
shall  make  corresponding  Increases  In  other 
■tep  rates  of  tbe  pay  range  for  each  auch 
level. 

"(b)  Within  tbe  Umltatloas  of  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section,  rates  of  basic  compensa- 
tion established  under  that  subsecUon  may 
be  revised  from  time  to  time  by  tbe  Presi- 
dent. 


"(c)  An  Increase  in  rate  of  basic  compen- 
sation established  under  that  subsection  U 
not  an  equivalent  increase  In  compensation 
within  tbe  meaning  of  section  3552  of  this 
Utle. 

"(d)  Tbe  rate  of  basic  compensation  es- 
tablished under  this  section  and  received  by 
an  Individual  immediately  before  a  statutory 
Increase,  which  becomes  effective  prior  to, 
on,  or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  tbe 
statute.  In  tbe  compensation  of  employees 
In  the  postal  field  service,  shall  be  Initially 
adjusted,  effective  on  the  effective  date  of 
tbe  statutory  increase,  under  conversion 
rules  prescribed  by  tbe  President. 

"(e)  All  actions,  revisions  and  adjust- 
ments under  this  section  have  tbe  force  and 
effect  of  statute. 

"(f)  Tbe  President  may  authorize  tbe 
Postmaster  General  to  exercise  the  authority 
conferred  on  the  President  by  this  section.". 

(e)  The  table  of  contents  of  chapter  45 
of  title  39,  United  SUtes  Code,  Is  amended  by 
inserting — 
"3561.  Higher  minimum  rates;   Presidential 

authority." 
Immediately  below — 
"3660.  Salary  Protection.". 

SBC.  2.  Section  5303(a)  of  Utle  6,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  Inserting  Imme- 
diately before  tbe  semicolon  at  tbe  end  of 
subparagraph  (2)  thereof  ",  except  poslUons 
In  tbe  postal  field  service  which  are  unique 
to  the  service". 


ARMY  CORPS  OP  ENGINEERS  TAKES 
"NEW  LOOK"  FOR  CONSERVATION 
OF  ENVIRONMENT 

(Mr.  GUDE  sisked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  minute 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr,  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
weeks,  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  has 
ainnoimoed  a  "new  look"  to  demonstrate 
its  concern  for  the  conservation  of  our 
environment.  TTils  new  interest  is  most 
welcome.  For  years  many  have  argued 
that  the  corps  has  been  fixated  on  tradi- 
tional engineering  solutions  to  problems 
such  as  water  supply,  and  has  neglected 
other  options  with  great  potential  for 
improving  the  quality  of  the  environ- 
ment. 

The  water  shortage  in  Washington  is 
a  case  in  point.  The  corps  has  long  cham- 
pioned a  series  of  dams  upstream  to  keep 
the  city  from  miming  out  of  water.  We 
can  justify  the  Bloomington  and  Sixes 
Bridge  and  possibly  several  other  trib- 
utary dams,  but  fiUing  in  the  Potomac 
with  concrete  will  not  solve  the  water 
problem  of  a  rapidly  growing  metn^wli- 
tan  area.  These  two  dams  plus  the  other 
five  currently  being  considered  for  the 
tributary  will  only  meet  projected  needs 
until  1985.  The  corps  is  finally  turning 
Its  attention  to  the  Potomac  estuary  as 
a  source  of  water  supply,  and  study  Is 
underway.  The  major  hurdle  to  drawing 
upon  the  water  in  the  estuary  is,  of 
cotirse,  galloping  pollution.  But  there  is 
no  reason  why  this  problem  cannot  be 
surmounted  with  the  energy  and  ex- 
pertise of  the  corps. 

This  week,  during  the  Cherry  Blossom 
Festival,  signs  went  up  around  the  Tidal 
basin  to  warm  fisherman  away  frx)m 
waters  polluted  by  raw  sewage.  One  of 
the  major  causes  of  this  pollution  is 
the  overflow  from  storm  sewers  and 


combined  sewers.  One  cure  would  be  the 
construction  of  facilities  to  handle  com- 
bined District  of  Columbia  sewers  by  the 
"deep  tunnel  method,"  a  system  of  large 
undergroimd  tunnels  and  pumping  sta- 
tions to  store  water  in  peak  storm  runoff 
and  to  discharge  it  for  treatment  and 
disposal  during  periods  of  slack  runoff. 
A  major  public  works  project  such  as 
this  seems  to  me  to  be  miade  to  order  for 
the  corps. 

It  is,  of  course,  the  task  of  the  Con- 
gress to  authorize  public  works  projects 
and  to  oversee  their  environmental  side 
effects,  and  we  have  not  done  all  that  we 
could  to  promote  broader  objectives  in 
authorizing  public  works. 

For  this  reason,  I  am  today  cosponsor- 
ing  legislation  introduced  by  Congress- 
man Reuss,  which  would  authorize  and 
direct  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  engage 
in  public  works  for  waste  water  purifica- 
tion and  reuse.  The  bill  places  Congress 
squarely  on  record  as  supporting  those 
projects  which  reflect  the  most  favorable 
ratio  of  environmental  beneflts  to  costs. 

I  am  confident  that  the  corps  will  wel- 
come a  statement  of  congressional  policy 
in  this  area,  to  back  up  its  own  efforts 
to  Join  the  ranks  of  those  who  want  to 
make  the  1970's  the  decade  of  the 
environment. 


ROGERS  COMMENDS  POMPANO 
BEACH,  FLA.,  ROTARY  CLUB  PROJ- 
ECT FOR  SERVICEMEN 

(Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida  asked  and 
was  given  pemilssion  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
all  too  often  we  have  the  tendency  to 
think  of  the  conflict  in  Vietnam  in  terms 
of  nations  and  not  in  terms  of  the  men 
who  are  defending  us  there. 

The  Pompano  Beach  Rotary,  however. 
has  undertaken  a  project  to  show  these 
men  returning  from  Vietnam  that  the 
people  of  Pompano  Beach  appreciate 
the  sacrifice  they  have  made. 

Starting  last  week,  the  Rotary  has 
scheduled  a  weeklong  respite  for  serv- 
icemen. The  club  Is  hosting  seven  men 
a  week  for  4  we^s.  In  all,  28  men  will  be 
given  the  red  carpet  treatment. 

The  Rotary  project,  under  the  chali^ 
manshlp  of  Budd  W.  Boyer,  has  planned 
to  greet  these  men  and  in  doing  so.  have 
spread  their  enthusiasm  throughout  the 
area. 

As  a  result,  hotels  and  motels  have 
agreed  to  house  the  men.  restaurants 
have  donated  all  the  meals,  transporta- 
tion has  been  furnished  by  automobile 
dealers,  and  continuous  entertainment 
Is  being  provided  by  merchants  through- 
out Broward  County. 

The  city  of  Pompano  Beach.  Fla.,  has 
welcomed  these  men  and  the  county  of 
Broward  has  officially  welcomed  them 
also. 

According  to  Mr.  Boyer,  the  response 
has  not  been  limited  to  the  commercial 
Interests.  Everyone  who  has  heard  of  the 
project  has  offered  to  help  in  some  way. 

The  project  was  originally  scheduled 
for  a  1 -month  period,  with  groups  of 
seven  men  per  week.  But  the  reqwnse 
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has  been  so  great  that  now  there  Is  con- 
sideration being  given  for  a  twice-a-year 
program  which  would  host  56  men  a 
year. 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  the 
people  of  America  can  show  their  ap- 
preciation to  the  men  who  have  served 
in  Vietnam.  And  I  am  sure  that  many 
service  clubs  around  the  Nation  have 
some  kind  of  program  which  is  designed 
to  give  servicemen  some  indication  of 
the  gratitude  which  all  Americans  have 
for  them. 

But  I  think  that  the  project  estab- 
lished by  the  Pompano  Beach  Rotary  is 
an  outstanding  one.  and  I  woxild  hope 
that  other  service  clubs  over  the  Nation 
would  look  into  the  possibility  of  estab- 
lishing similar  ones. 

The  members  of  the  Rotary  and  peo- 
ple of  Broward  County  have  rushed  to 
share  their  friendship  with  these  men 
from  the  Jacksonville  Naval  Hospital.  I 
commend  them  for  this  fine  program 
and  share  with  them  their  appreciation 
for  these  men  who  have  served  their 
country  so  well. 


TRIBUTE  TO  REV.  DR.  ANNALEE 
STEWART  OP  THE.  WOMEN'S  IN- 
TERNATIONAL LEAGUE  FOR 
PEACE  AND  FREEDOM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Rtan)  is  rec- 
ognized for  45  minutes. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to 
Rev.  Dr.  Annalee  Stewart,  who  has  been 
a  dedicated  smd  inspirational  leader  of 
the  Women's  International  League  for 
Peace  and  Freedom  for  more  than  20 
years. 

Mother,  minister,  lecturer,  and  peace 
and  freedom  lobbjrist.  Dr.  Stewart  served 
as  president  of  the  U.S.  section  of  the 
Women's  International  League  for  4 
years,  from  194ff  to  1950.  Since  that  time, 
as  most  of  us  know,  she  ha?  served  as 
national  legislative  secretary  for  that  or- 
ganization. She  retired  on  March  31,  and 
today  her  friends,  admirers,  and  asso- 
ciates from  WILPF  branches  all  over  the 
Nation  held  a  luncheon  In  her  honor  In 
the  Nation's  Capitol. 

Dr.  Stewart  Is  a  remarkable  woman, 
and  her  career  attests  to  that  fact.  She 
was  graduated  from  Illinois  Wesleyan 
University  in  1921/<bid  later  did  graduate 
work  at  Boston  University  School  of 
Theology,  Colgate-Rochester  Divinity 
School,  and  Union  Theological  Seminary. 
She  became  one  of  the  first  women  to  be 
ordained  as  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Church.  Dr.  Stewart  is  the  only  w(»nan 
In  the  history  of  Congress  to  have  served 
as  guest  Chaplain  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

In  1967  Dr.  Stewart  was  invited  by  Dr. 
Lloyd  M.  Bertholf ,  President  of  her  alma 
mater,  Illinois  Wesleyan  University,  to 
preach  the  baccalaureate  sermon  and  re- 
ceive the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Humanities  in  recognition  of  her  work 
for  peace,  freedom  and  social  Justice. 

Annalee  Stewart's  background  in  reli- 
gion and  education  has  been  the  founda- 


tion for  many  years  of  aiding,  teaching, 
and  counseling  young  people.  She  is  well 
known,  especially  on  Capitol  Hill,  for  her 
efforts  on  behalf  of  the  United  Nations 
International  Children's  Emergency 
Fund,  UNICEP.  Having  seen,  In  the 
course  of  10  postwar  trips  to  Europe, 
many  of  the  suffering  children  aided  by 
the  United  Nations  fund,  she  was  earn- 
estly diligent  in  her  years  on  Capitol  Hill 
In  reminding  Members  of  Congress  of  the 
great  good  that  could  be  done  with  our 
Government's  appropriations  for  that 
cause. 

I  am  sure  that  Members  of  the  Senate 
who  were  involved  will  never  forget  one 
of  Dr.  Stewart's  major  lobbying  tri- 
umphs. While  she  was  legislative  secre- 
tary for  WILPF,  she  and  her  husband. 
Dr.  Alexander  Stewart,  conducted  church 
services  in  southwest  Washington  in  a 
poverty-stricken  neighborhood.  One  af- 
ternoon, Annalee  Stewart  Invited  a  nimi- 
ber  of  Senators  to  tea  at  the  parsonage. 
As  the  story  goes,  when  they  arrived,  tea 
was  served  on  the  kitchen  windowsill. 
Through  the  window  there  was  an  ap- 
palling view  of  the  back  yards  of  the 
slums,  the  outdoor  privies,  and  the  hu- 
man degradation  In  which  underprivi- 
leged children  lived.  It  is  said  that  the 
Senators  did  not  drink  much  tea,  but 
they  voted  for  the  legislation  Dr.  Stewart 
was  advocating. 

Dr.  Stewart  has  traveled  widely,  study- 
ing international  conditions  and  meet- 
ing ofBcials,  church  leaders,  and  educa- 
tors. She  attended  the  first  nongovern- 
mental Inter-American  Congress  of 
Women  In  Guatemala  and  Is  a  member 
of  the  secretariat  of  the  Federation  of 
Inter-American  Women.  She  attended 
two  international  congresses  of  the 
Women's  International  League  for  Peace 
and  Freedom.  She  has  broadcast  In  Eng- 
land and  Germany,  and  preached  in  Bel- 
gium, Czechoslovakia.  Finland,  and 
Poland.  In  1952,  she  interviewed  church 
leaders  who  were  going  back  and  forth 
between  the  eastern  and  western  zones  of 
Germany. 

In  July  of  1965.  Mrs.  Stewart  was  one 
of  the  two  WILPF  members  of  the  inter- 
faith  team  of  the  Clergymen's  Emer- 
gency Committee  for  Vietnam  sent  to 
Vietnam  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
Fellowship  of  Reconciliation.  There,  the 
group  spoke  with  United  States  and  Viet- 
namese ofiQcials,  soldiers,  students,  news 
correspondents,  labor  union  ofScials.  and 
supporters  of  North  Vietnam  and  the 
NLF.  She  also  visited  Thailand,  Hong 
Kong.  Hiroshima,  and  Tokyo  with  the 
same  team. 

Dr.  Annalee  Stewart  is  an  exceptional 
leader  of  an  organization  so  worthwhile 
that  only  someone  so  qualified  as  she 
could  truly  represent  it.  When  women 
from  12  coim tries  met  together  at  The 
Hague  in  1915,  their  purpose  was  to  or- 
ganize for  woman  suffrage.  The  outbreak 
of  the  First  World  War,  however,  per- 
suaded them  to  dedicate  their  energies  to 
working  for  worldwide  peace.  Thus,  their 
first  meeting  was  concerned  with  the  set- 
ting of  principles  aimed  at  achieving 
peace.  President  Wilson  later  told  one  of 
the  U.S.  delegation  that  he  used  some  of 
their  peace  proposals  as  a  basis  for  his 
14  points. 


The  permanent  organization  of  the 
Women's  International  League  for  Peace 
and  Freedom  was  established  at  the  sec- 
ond meeting,  which  took  place  in  Zurich 
in  1919.  Today,  WILPF  has  members  In 
national  sections  in  nearly  40  countrle8> 
All  of  the  national  sections  work  to- 
gether for  world  organization,  function- 
ing democratically,  within  the  framework 
of  law,  for  the  peaceful  settlement  of  in- 
ternational disputes  and  for  the  develop- 
ment of  international  social  and  eco- 
nomic cooperation. 

Each  section  works,  by  democratic 
methods,  with  its  own  government  for 
the  economic  and  social  well-being  of  in- 
dividuals, irrespective  of  race  and  creed, 
and  for  the  protection  of  their  civil 
rights,  as  well  as  for  universality  of 
membership  in  the  United  Nations. 
Above  all,  the  League  is  concerned  with 
worldwide,  total  disarmament  to  bring 
about  lasting  peace. 

The  WILPF  supported  the  League  of 
Nations  and  established  its  headquarters 
in  Geneva,  where  assistance  could  be 
provided  to  all  the  national  sections  of 
the  organization  and  close  contact  main- 
tained with  intematiofaal  problems. 
When  the  San  Francisco  Conference 
convened  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
the  United  Nations,  the  League  sent  of- 
ficial observers,  and  in  1948  it  was  ac- 
corded consultative  status  with  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council.  It  was  sub- 
sequently also  given  the  privilege  of  hav- 
ing an  oCBcial  representative  at  UNESCO. 
PAO,  WHO.  and  the  ILO. 

The  Women's  International  League  for 
Peace  and  Freedom  deserves  the  most 
credit,  perhaps,  for  work  in  the  field 
of  disarmament.  The  league  has  taken 
an  active  role  in  helping  to  bring  about 
the  progress  toward  arms  control  and 
disarmament  which  has  been  made  in 
recent  years. 

Annalee  Stewart,  who  worked  on  be- 
half of  the  WHjPF  for  many  years  for 
the  establishment  of  an  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency,  has  said: 

DUarxnament  Is  xu>t  a  sometime  thing.  It 
Is  a  method  for  siirvlval  In  the  nuclear  age. 
It  requires  constant  political  research  and 
analysis.  Universal  «llsarmament  will  always 
remain  the  goal,  but  disarmament  plans  and 
negotiating  procedures,  once  devised,  do  not 
remain  good  for  all  time.  We  all  know  that 
the  missiles  of  today  have  made  the  mlsallee 
of  yesterday  obsolete.  So  too,  new  ventures 
Into  the  stellar  regions  will  necessitate  the 
extension  of  International  law  Into  outer 
space,  making  aspects  of  today's  disarma- 
ment plans  obsolete.  A  well  staffed  and  fi- 
nanced Agency  Is  necessary  to  properly  carry 
out  the  job  of  formulating  disarmament  pol- 
icy on  a  continuing  basis. 

In  addition  to  these  fields  most  closely 
related  to  world  peace,  the  WILPF  has 
also  made  notable  contributions  tn  other 
areas.  Vox  exsonple,  it  has  been  active  In 
the  protection  of  civil  liberties  and  the 
rights  of  minorities,  and  has  worked  to 
alleviate  poverty.  In  recent  years  Dr. 
Stewart  has  spent  many  months  In  Mis- 
sissippi. Georgia.  Alabama.  New  Orleans, 
and  Florida,  helping  to  develop  lines  of 
communication  between  the  white  and 
black  communities,  participating  in  anti- 
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poverty      programs,      and      organizing 
WILPF  branches. 

Dr.  Annalee  Stewart's  career,  and  the 
work  of  the  Women's  International 
League  for  Peace  and  Freedom  serve  as 
examples  of  the  great  SMicompllshments 
which  can  be  achieved  by  Individuals 
with  courage,  faith,  strength,  and  deter- 
mination, and  by  organizations  made  up 
of  such  individuals.  Mrs.  Stewart  will 
be  missed  greatly  in  her  retirement. 
However.  I  know  that  she  will  continue 
to  contribute  her  extraordinary  talents 
to  the  search  for  world  peace  and  that 
her  example  will  encourage  future  gen- 
erations of  individuals  who  share  her 
noble  goals  and  Ideals. 


TAKE  PRIDE  IN  AMERICA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Muler)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day we  should  take  note  of  America's 
great  accomplishments  and  in  so  doing 
renew  our  faith  and  confidence  In  our- 
selves as  Individuals  and  as  a  Nation. 
Canada  has  one  commercial  bank  for 
every  2,100,000  people.  Germany  has  one 
commercial  bank  for  every  204,000  peo- 
ple. The  United  States,  with  its  highly 
competitive  and  diverse  dual  banking 
system,  has  one  bank  far  every  15,000 
people. 

i  a:   .        LEGISLATION     TO     REQUIRE     THE 
1 2  I  OPE3J      DATING      OF      PACKAGED 

*^  FOODS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Farbstein)  Is 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
November  I  introduced  H.R.  14816,  legis- 
lation to  require  the  final  date  a  food 
can  safely  be  kept  on  a  grocer's  shelves 
to  appear  on  the  label  of  all  perishable 
and  semiperlshable  foods.  Last  week.  I 
released  the  results  of  two  surveys  con- 
ducted in  the  District  of  Columbia  on 
food  coding  practices.  See  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  April  9.  1970,  page 
11123.  One  survey  was  done  by  the  Con- 
sumer Action  Committee  of  the  District 
of  Colimibia  Democratic  Central  Com- 
mittee. A  second  one  was  done  by  my 
staff.  The  two  dramatically  demonstrate 
that  current  food  coding  practices  do  not 
prevent  large  amounts  of  out-of-date 
food  being  sold  to  the  consumer.  Such 
findings,  unfortunately,  are  applicable  to 
almost  every  part  of  the  country. 

Response  to  the  legislation  has  been 
both  massive  and  overwhelmingly  in 
favor.  Tomorrow.  I  intend  to  reintroduce 
the  bill  with  cosponsors  to  demonstrate 
the  significant  support  for  the  bill  among 
the  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

The  newspaper  article  that  first 
brought  these  conditions  to  my  attention 
was  a  feature  by  Mrs.  Marguerite  Kelly, 
which  appeared  In  the  Potomac  maga- 
zine section  of  the  Washington  Post  last 
October.  Because  it  so  forcefully  portrays 
the  food  coding  practices  of  supermarket 
chains.  I  insert  the  article  at  this  point 
In  the  Rscoso. 


The  text  of  the  article  follows: 
[From  Potomac  magazine.  Oct.  19,  1969] 
Take  Notb — "The  Day  I  Cbacked  the 
Chicken  Code  at  A&P" 

(By  ll&rguerlte  Kelly) 

Our  supermarkets  have  turned  me  Into  a 
super  spy. 

At  first  I  was  a  simple  spy — finding  the 
rlpeet  peaches  (partly  by  sniffing  but  mostly 
sort  of  leaning,  tbumb-to-fuzz)  and  water- 
melon (the  broomstraw  spins  full  around, 
once)  and  the  latest  frozen  llmae  (they're 
greener)  which  are  kept  bcuidlly  In  the  bot- 
tom of  the  back  of  the  bin. 

In  the  meat  department,  however,  it  was 
never  possible  to  follow  my  nose  the  way  our 
foremothers  did.  Instead  denouements  oc- 
curred each  Friday  when  the  groceries  were 
stored.  There  the  plastic  was  stripped  off  the 
meat  and  occasionally  some  tainted  ham- 
burger made  me  settle  for  hot  dogs. 

I  had  put  It  all  down  to  The  Breaks  until 
that  day  I  cracked  the  chicken  code. 

To  tell  you  the  truth,  this  took  more  cleav- 
age than  brains. 

One  Friday  an  A&P  butcher  in  Virginia, 
easily  a  candidate  for  Most  Obliging  Man  of 
the  Year,  beamed  down  as  he  opened  the  one- 
way glass  behind  the  meat  counter,  looked  at 
my  (1)  bosom  and  (2)  four  packs  of  chicken 
and  said,  "Youll  really  do  better  with  these," 
exchanging  mine  marked  2S  for  the  only  fom* 
m  the  case  marked  5K. 

Five  minutes  later  ("Tou  know,  ma'am, 
there  are  two  things  we  cant  tell  custom- 
ers— what's  going  on  sale  and  what  the  code 
means.  I  mean,  I  could  get  fired.")  he  said 
that  the  letter  was  the  Initial  of  the  woman 
who  weighed  the  meat.  The  number? 

"Well,  how  many  days  a  week  do  we  work, 
ma'am?" 

Six,  of  course.  1  for  Monday  and  that 
means  Friday  (5)  wss  fresher  than  Tues- 
day (2). 

According  to  a  spokesman  for  the  grocery 
Industry,  every  Item  sold  In  a  supermarket, 
except  perhaps  the  produce,  has  a  date.  In 
code — a  short  series  of  niimbers  or  letters  or 
both  stamped  somewhere  on  the  package, 
either  by  the  manufacturer,  wholesaler  or 
chain  store.  Some  dates  represent  the  last  day 
of  shelf  life,  called  the  "pull"  date,  and  other 
dates  represent  the  packaging  date,  which 
oddly  enough  Is  not  called  the  "push"  date. 
Any  identical  coding  systems  between  chains 
Is  purely  coincidental  and  codes  change  as 
frequently  as  once  a  month — and  probably 
sooner,  if  publicized. 

"We  have  to  use  codes,"  said  one  clerk. 
"You  know  how  you  housewives  are.  If  we 
used  a  date  you  could  read,  you'd  pick  the 
latest  one.  and  then  grocery  costs  would  be 
higher  than  ever." 

And  from  one  grocery  spokesman  who 
wouldn't  be  named:  "Simple  dating  would 
cause  chaos  In  the  marketplace." 

Many  of  the  codes  are  unknown  even  to 
the  store  manager,  until  he  receives  an  expi- 
ration sheet  from  headquarters,  telling  him 
what  to  pull.  Other  goods,  generally  canned, 
are  taken  off  by  food  company  representa- 
tives on  their  diily  appointed  rounds. 

It  is  In  perishable  foods — the  meats  and 
eggs  and  cheeses  and  milk — ^that  code  dating 
draws  Its  most  flak,  both  from  the  few  cus- 
tomers who  know  about  It  and  a  handful  of 
lawmakers  who  have  checked  Into  super- 
market practices. 

To  Rep.  Ben>amln  Rosenthal,  chairman  of 
the  occasional  Special  Inquiry  on  Consumer 
Representation  of  the  Government  Affairs 
Committee,  codes  are  "OIA-mysterious.  They 
only  help  the  retailer.  A  housewife  ought  to 
know  when  a  product  was  packaged  and  the 
last  usable  date.  Does  It  require  national  leg- 
islation? I  dont  think  so.  I  think  much 
can  be  done  on  a  local  level." 

For  Washing  tonlans,  whose  City  Coimcll 
has  lost  so  much  power  this  year,  Rosenthal 
suggested    Congress    might   give    back    two 


things  at  once — "The  power  to  stop  dating 
by  code  and  the  power  to  name  bridges." 

In  a  survey  of  five  of  the  eight  major  chains 
in  our  area,  I  found  there  are  a  lot  of  ways 
to  skin  this  cat,  and  for  some  reason,  they 
all  were  supposed  to  be  for  my  own  good. 

GIANT 

At  the  aiant,  a  marvelously  patient  dairy- 
man said,  in  what  turned  out  to  be  a  refrain. 
"That's  really  simple,"  as  he  decoded  the 
Dannon  boysenberry  yoghurt. 

"Now  look,  2110.  If  It  were  the  first  six 
months  of  the  year,  January  to  June,  the 
code  would  start  with  1.  From  July  to  De- 
cember, they  start  with  2.  Now  this  code 
means  It's  good  imtll  Aug.  11.  If  It  were 
September,  It  would  be  2111,  because  you 
would  add  the  2  and  the  1  to  get  3,  for  Sep- 
tember." 

He  never  did  decipher  the  code  for  July, 
which  seems  like  It  should  have  read  2110 
too.  but  you  can  worry  about  that  next 
year. 

Meat  Is  frankly  marked  with  the  wrapping 
date  of  04  at  the  Oiant,  for  the  fourth.^ 
the  month,  and  eggs  and  refrigerator  biscuits 
use  clear  expiration  dates,  if  you  turn  the 
boxes  sideways  and  look  on  the  end. 

"I  can  keep  the  AA  eggs  for  7  days,  but 
then  they  start  losing  their  AA  quality.  The 
A  eggs  keep  for  10  days." 

A.*  F. 

Eggs  are  stamped  the  same  way  at  the  A&P 
but  when  I  moved  to  crabmeat  I  found 

^  VASC 

8J4 

"Lady,  that's  easy.  Forget  all  the  other 
niunbers.  Just  look  for 

8J4 

he  said,  spinning  the  can  around.  "That is 
the  last  day  we  can  sell  It.  Aug.  4.  Of  course. 
it  probably  would  be  alright  In  your  own 
home,  under  good  refrigeration.  But  If  I  were 
you,  I'd  eat  It  before. 

"That  J?  That's  for  the  year.  The  J  stands 
for  1969,"  he  said,  looking  a  little  surprised 
at  his  customer's  stupidity. 

The  cheese  at  that  suburban  A  &  P,  the 
glutinous,  processed  American  cheese,  the 
kind  you  give  to  the  children  for  limch,  had 
a  24  on  it,  which  the  clerk  said  meant  the 
date  it  was  packaged. 

"American  cheese  is  good  for  two  or  three 
weeks.  You  know,  these  numbers  aren't  for 
you,  lady.  Don't  you  worry.  If  anything  goes 
bad,  you  just  bring  it  back  to  us.  A  &  P 
stands  behind  everything  It  sells,"  he  said. 
looking  critically  at  the  date  on  another 
package  of  cheese  and  tucking  It  under  his 
arm. 

Moving  onto  the  adjacent  shelf,  he  picked 
up  a  package  of  bologna:  8126. 

Again,  lady,  it  was  simple.  The  bologna 
was  good  until  Aug.  12.  he  said,  picking  up 
a  couple  of  outdated  pounds  of  sliced  bol- 
ogna. 

"The  6?  That's  just  for  our  own  Informa- 
tion. If  the  plant  says  to  pull  every  package 
of  bologna  w)^  a  6  on  It.  we  do — in  case 
the  lngredlentsN|ren't  exactly  right  or  may- 
be It's  an  ounce  short./lTou'd  be  surprised 
how  many  times  we  get  called." 
He  added  some  general  advice. 
"If  I  were  you  though,  I'd  never  keep  a 
package  of  lunch  meat  more  than  3  or  4 
days  without  freezing  It,"  the  man  said, 
picking  up  two  packages  with  broken  seals 
and  making  way,  arms  full,  to  the  back  of 
the  store.  Employes  Only. 

SATXWAT 

Safeway  codes  are  of  course,  different,  but 
at  the  first  outlet,  on  the  outer  edge  of 
the  Inner  city,  the  clerks  were  very  helpful. 

Eggs  were  nice  and  simple:  S-ll  for  one 
brand  and  2-07  for  another  brand  read  out 
as  Aug.  1  and  Aug.  7  as  the  "pull"  dates. 
Lucerne  yoghurt  was  a  straightforward  829 
(yes,  Aug.  29)  ptUl  date. 

At  this  point,  when  I  was  confidently  con- 
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Blderlng  myself  a  master  cryptologlst,  the 
blocks  of  Safeway 's  American  Cheddar  read: 
AAA  and  BKA  and  other  baffling  three-letter 
collections.  The  Friendly  Clerk  aald  It  meant 
It  was  good  until  Jan.  1  or  Feb.  U  or  maybe 
that  was  the  day  they  wrapped  It,  or  some- 
thing. 

When  I  got  to  the  meat  department — 
bologna  was  labelled  4294  ("lady.  Just  add 
the  4  and  the  4  and  don't  you  see.  It's  good 
lUiUl  the  39th").  Just  a  few  feet  away,  the 
code  for  fresh  meat  re«d  110 — and  accord- 
ing to  the  butcher,  the  0  was  the  code  num- 
ber for  the  wrapper.  Each  person  in  the  meat 
department  has  his  own  code  number.  On 
Aug.  4  this  meant,  please  dont  buy  the  neck 
bones  after  Aug.  1 1 .  which  would  have  meant 
a  surprising  one  week  away,  but  he  may  of 
course  have  been  kidding. 

At  another  outlet  of  Safeway  the  em- 
ployes were  more  edgy  about  revealing  the 
code. 

Where  meat  was  coded  082.  the  young  man 
said.  "That's  a  code.  It's  for  employes  to 
read.  I'm  not  supposed  to  tell  you." 

When  asked  If  082  meant  Aug.  8.  he  said, 
"Tea."  The  next  package  said  073  and  the 
clerk  said  It  was  the  date,  presumably  Aug.  7. 

"By  law,"  he  said,  "you  cant  leave  It  in 
the  same  package.  You  have  to  rewrap  It." 

A  former  meat  wrapper  for  a  Washing- 
ton chain  said,  "I've  seen  a  frozen  turkey 
wrapped  and  rewrapped  and  rewrapped  again, 
and  a  different  code  date  on  It  every  time." 

"How  long  can  you  do  that?" 

'TUl  the  manager  catches  you."  she  said. 

She  was  formerly  employed  by  a  super- 
nuu-ket  chain  that,  according  to  Rep.  Ro- 
senthal, pays  up  to  60  per  cent  of  a  meat 
manager's  salary  in  bonuses — depending  on 
how  close  he  comes  to  the  annual  gross  ex- 
pected from  his  department.  The  same  sys- 
tem applies  to  the  produce  manager,  the 
store  manager,  the  supervisor  and  all  th« 
way  up  to  the  regional  vice-president. 

oiLAira  xrtnott 

Of  the  five  chains  shopped,  Orand  Union 
probably  has  fewer  codes  than  the  others. 

At  the  Orand  Union  the  meats  and  eggs 
have  pull  dates  on  them:  AUG  6  or  AUO  9, 
although  on  items  like  hot  dogs  and  bologna 
the  tickets  read  3195  ot  7141.  which  meant 
Aug.  19  or  Aug.  14 

The  clerk  would  not  tell  why  the  first 
and  last  digits  varied  for  the  same  month. 

'^ou  have  to  realize  lady.  It's  a  code." 
They  still.  In  Aug\ist,  totaled  to  "8"  for 
August. 

In  the  same  section,  the  Parks  sausage 
had  still  another  code.  0806  for  Aug.  5,  the 
date  It  was  packaged,  said  the  company 
representative,  and  with  surprising  speed 
be  was  disolaylng  It  early  that  same  morning. 

Two  different  brands  of  bacon  bad  another 
code:  3274  meant  Sept.  7  and  7141  meant 
Sept.  4.  because,  said  another  clerk,  "Tou  add 
the  first  two  digits  and  the  last  digit  and 
that  gives  you  a  9  for  September." 

Bulk  cheese,  that  sharp  cheddar  kind  you 
rustle  up  with  macaroni,  was  marked  8K09 
for  the  packaging  date  of  Aug.  9  and  of 
course.  K  means  19<S9.  you  dum-dum.  As 
for  12Kie  on  the  sliced  American  cheese,  the 
clerk  looked  honestly  perplexed. 

"Of  course,  K  for  the  year,  but  the  rest 
of  It  Just  doesnt  make  sense,  unless  they 
changed  the  code  while  I  waa  on  vacation. 
They  do  that  a  lot,"  he  said. 


According  to  the  Consumers  Inquiry  staff, 
the  dairy  codea  are  suppoaed  to  be  th« 
hardest  to  break,  but  that  wasn't  true. 

For  Thompson's  Dairy,  the  code  on  their 
milk  cartons  la  the  same  In  both  stores  and 
home  delivery,  and  "simple"  to  understand, 
said  the  kindly  route  manager  Just  after  he 
explained  how  lucky  we  were  to  have  a  two- 
day-a-week  deUvery  Instead  of  three. 

"You  have  to  realize,  this  code  is  Just  for 
the  wholesaler,  but  I'll  explain  it  to  you.  To- 
day Is  the  second,  right?  Now  you  see  this 
10  across  the  top,"  pointing  to  a  hard-to- 
read  Impression,  without  Ink,  on  the  sealing 
tab. 

'That  means  Aug.   10, 


CONST7Kns     CO-OP 

Across  five  Maryland  suburbs.  Consumers 
Co-Op  had  dated  the  eggs  and  meats  and 
the  lunchmeats  the  same  as  at  Safeway — add 
the  first  and  last  digit  for  the  month,  and 
the  two  Inside  numbers  represent  the  date. 

A  nervous  young  clerk,  speaking  low  and 
looking  from  left  to  right,  said,  "Everything's 
coded,  you  know.  Everything's  different  and 
sometimes  they  put  an  0  In.  That's  Just  to 
fool  people.  I'm  not  supposed  to  be  telling 
you  this.  Why  not?  I  dont  know." 


fiatly,  picking  up  the  next  car 
ton,  which  said  9.  and  the  last  one,  which 
said  8. 

The  Sealtest  milk  at  the  Olant  also  had 
Its  code  in  the  same  place  but  It  was  a  more 
complicated  8A07. 

The  dairyman  explained,  "The  6  Just 
stands  for  something  like  the  machine  num- 
ber and  the  A  Is  for  the  time  of  day  it  was 
processed.  The  07  means  that  I  can't  sell 
this  milk  past  midnight.  Aug.  7.  Tbera's 
a  one-week  limit." 

Safeway's  Lucerne  milk  has  a  similar  mark- 
ing style. 

When  it  comes  to  bread,  however,  no- 
body's telling — and  without  an  informer,  a 
super  spy  becomes  an  amateur  very  quickly. 
In  all  regular  bread  departments,  the  code 
was  guarded  closely,  although  chain  brands 
generally  print  the  day  boldly  on  the  end  of 
the  loaf. 

At  Orand  Union,  the  bread  In  the  deli- 
catessen section,  a  marvelous  selection  of  It, 
had  a  price  on  It  and  a  B  and  yes,  ma'aon, 
B  stands  for  Tuesday.  The  regular  breads, 
however,  had  secret  codes. 

And  at  the  Olant,  a  clerk  who  had  been 
as  confiding  as  a  five-year  old  child  became 
downright  testy. 

"We  dont  lie.  That  day-old  choUa  (Jewish 
eggbread)  is  Just  what  It  says.  day-^Id.  You 
can  trust  us,  lady.  That's  Saturday's  bread. 
The  bread  had  a  white  sticker  marked 
E3S  and  next  to  it.  a  blue  one,  marked  A20. 
It  cost  20  cents  to  buy  It.  on  a  Monday, 
Insrtead  of  35  cents  A  l«ss  trusting  shopper 
might  have  thought  the  E  stood  for  Fri- 
day. 


Urban  Development  makes  grants  and 
loans  for  the  construction  of  sewage  sys- 
tems. The  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  through  the  Air  Pol- 
lution Control  Administration,  oversees 
the  major  Federal  activities  to  control 
air  pollution.  Responsibility  for  pesticide 
control  resides  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  The  Bureau  of  Mines  in  the 
Interior  Department  administers  some 
solid  waste  programs,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  contains  the 
OfBce  of  Noise  Abatement. 
5yi*1.5?^«'™        In  order  to  streamline  Federal  acUvI- 

am 


rr^d"fi/t!y,  p^^n/l!l,  ?SrneV°c.^-  "^  ^  .improve  the  envlro^'ent.  I 


ENVIRONMENTAL  QUALITY  ADMIN- 
ISTRATION ACT  OF  1970 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Minish) 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  effort 
to  deal  with  environmental  pollution  la 
uniting  us  as  a  people  more  than  any 
other  Issue  in  recent  memory.  Unfer- 
tunately.  the  Federal  structure  is  not 
similarly  united  to  translate  this  na- 
tional commitment  into  effective  and 
meaningful  action  to  battle  pollution. 

Presently  the  Federal  Government's 
programs  to  control  air.  water  and  land 
pollution  are  splintered  among  at  least 
six  executive  departments,  and  countless 
agencies,  commissions,  and  boards.  This 
proliferation  of  responsibility  and  au- 
thority results  In  built-in  efOciency  and 
inertia  in  the  struggle  against  environ- 
mental pollution. 

Water  pollution  control  is  within  the 
primary  Jurisdiction  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Administration 
In  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  How- 
ever, the  US.  Corps  of  Engineers  has 
authority  to  control  industrial  dis- 
charges into  waters  which  they  dredge, 
and  the  Department  of  Housing  and 


today  Introducing  the  Environmental 
Quality  Administration  Act  of  1970. 
Sponsored  by  Senator  Edmttnd  Muskie  in 
the  Senate,  this  legislation  would  con- 
solidate all  Federal  antipoUution  offices 
and  programs  in  one  independent  regu- 
latory agency  whose  overriding  respon- 
sibility would  be  the  protection  of  our 
environment  against  changes  which  ad- 
versely affect  the  quality  of  our  life. 

Specifically,  the  Environmental  Qual- 
ity Administration  will  be  charged  with 
identifying  pollutants  and  their  effects, 
developing  the  technical  capacity  to  im- 
plement pollution  standards,  and  enforc- 
ing such  standards  to  protect  the  public 
health  and  welfare  from  both  short-  and 
long-term  adverse  effects  of  pollution. 
The  agency  will  be  headed  by  an  ad- 
ministrator and  five  deputies  appointed 
by  the  President  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.  However.  It  will 
operate  as  a  separate,  self-contained, 
and  Independent  force  for  environmen- 
tal quality  within  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  technology  has  made 
it  possible  to  attain  the  world's  highest 
levels  of  agricultural  and  industrial  pro- 
duction, to  meet  consumer  demands,  and 
to  explore  outer  space.  However,  we  have 
yet  to  employ  this  technology  adequately 
to  protect  the  resources  of  our  environ- 
ment. To  do  so  requires  the  effective 
coordination  and  management  of  exist- 
ing and  future  programs  providing  for 
the  control  and  prevention  of  air  and 
water  pollution,  the  disposal  of  solid 
waste,  and  the  conservation  of  natural 
resources.  The  Environmental  Quality 
Administration  Act  will  provide  the 
means  by  which  otir  determination  and 
concern  can  be  transformed  Into  mean- 
ingful action  and  strong  enforcement. 


ESCAMBIA    BAY    JAYCEES    HONOR 
OUTSTANDING  YOUNG  SOLDIER 

(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  very 
pleased  and  proud  recently  to  have  the 
opportunity  on  behalf  of  the  Escambia 
Bay  Jaycees  to  present  to  S.  Sgt.  Richard 
Allen  Davis,  Jr..  of  Pensacola.  Fla..  the 
club's  annual  Distinguished  Service 
Award.  The  DSA  is  presented  tradition- 
ally each  year  during  January  by  the 
Jaycees  to  a  young  man  "Whose  dedica- 
tion to  service  to  humanity  will  serve  as 
a  lasting  reminder  and  inspiration  to  all 
men  of  all  nations."  I  quote  Jaycees 
Preslcjpnt  Stanley  Wilson  that— 
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Although  the  DSA  Award  is  not  unique  as 
It  was  begun  In  1938  and  is  traditionally  given 
annually  to  a  young  man  in  the  community 
who  is  head  and  shoulders  above  the  crowd, 
and  has  honored  such  men  as  Orson  Welles. 
Howard  Hughes,  Richard  Nixon.  John  F. 
Kennedy  and  Capt.  Ous  Uriasom,  it  is  unique 
In  that  we  are  giving  it  this  year  to  a  young 
man  from  the  Pensacola  area  serving  his 
community  and  country  on  the  front  lines 
in  Vietnam  and  who  is  showing  leadership 
and  dedicated  service  qualities.  We  felt  that 
this  award  is  particularly  fitting  as  a  means 
of  demonstrating  the  Jaycees'  support  of 
their  country  and  the  young  men  serving  It 
In  a  time  when  elements  within  America  are 
actively  demonstrating  their  rejection  of  It 
and  the  principles  for  which  It  was  founded. 

Staff  Se^eant  Davis,  who  has  served 
two  consecutive  tours  In  Vietnam  on  a 
volunteer  basis  was  most  recently  as- 
signed with  the  U.S.  Army  10th  Cavalry 
at  Pleiku.  This  admirable  yoimg  man. 
who  joined  the  Army  In  August  1967  and 
has  risen  rapidly  in  the  ranks,  has  estab- 
lished an  outstanding  military  record.  To 
date  he  has  received  the  Combat  Infantry 
Badge.  Paratrooper  Badge,  two  Army 
Commendation  Awards,  two  Bronze 
Stars,  the  Air  Medal,  the  Vietnam  Cam- 
paign Medal.  National  Defense  Service 
Medal  and  the  Vietnamese  Service 
Medal.  Richard,  who  is  Just  21,  Is  to  be 
highly  commended  for  his  record  of 
achievement  in  his  military  career  and 
for  his  selection  to  receive  the  Escambia 
Bay  Jaycees  Distinguished  Service 
Award. 

At  the  same  time,  may  I  warmly  con- 
gratulate the  Escambia  Bay  Jaycees  or- 
ganization on  the  important  role  they 
are  plajring  in  the  recognition  and  en- 
couragement of  these  deserving  young 
people.  Participating  in  the  award  cere- 
mony from  the  Jaycees  organization  were 
Stanley  Wilson  tuid  Zearl  Lancaster. 


THE  COAST  GUARD  RESERVE  IS 
TOO  VALUABLE  TO  BE  ABOLISHED 

(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  the  very 
great  surprise  of  most  of  us  in  the  Con- 
gress, the  administration  has  proposed 
to  abolish  the  Coast  Guard  Reserve.  Ap- 
parently this  has  been  done  without  con- 
sulting the  committees  of  Congress 
which  have  very  Important  responsibili- 
ties In  this  area.  From  the  evidence.  It 
even  appears  that  those  In  the  service 
who  are  responsible  for  the  operation 
and  those  most  knowledgeable  about  the 
need  for  the  Coast  Guard  Reserve  also 
were  not  consulted.  It  Is  easy  to  make  a 
case  against  the  al)oIishment  of  the 
Coast  Guard  Reserve.  It  is  In  my  opinion 
an  essential  element  of  our  defense  team, 
and  It  Is  Important  both  In  peace  and  in 
war.  I  strongly  urge  that  Congress  re- 
verse the  decision  which  has  been  made 
and  that  the  Coast  Guard  Reserve  be 
fully  fimded  and  that  it  be  continued  in 
operation. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Subcommittee  on  Retirement,  the 
Honorable  F.  Edward  Hubert,  has  ex- 
plored this  proposal  and  Mr.  Hubert  has 
made  it  clear  that  he  and  his  committee 


are  convinced  of  the  vital  importance  of 
the  Coast  Guard  Reserve.  Let  me  suggest 
that  this  same  interest  is  shown  by  a 
substantial  number  of  the  members  of 
the  Defense  Subcommittee  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee.  Both  commit- 
tees are  fully  aware  of  the  essential  na- 
ture of  the  work  of  the  Coast  Guard  and 
Coast  Guard  Reserve. 

Mr.  Hubert  and  his  colleagues  on  the 
Armed  Services  Subcommittee  held  a 
hearing  on  February  27,  and  went  Into 
this  matter,  with  the  advantage  of  ad- 
vance knowledge  and  judgment  in  the 
area.  In  connection  with  the  military 
authorization  bill,  Mr.  Hubert  had  this 
to  say,  and  it  is  significant: 

Unlike  the  blU  that  we  considered  last 
year,  there  Is  no  request  this  year  for  the 
selected  reserve  of  the  Coast  Guard.  Frankly, 
I  believe  the  elimination  of  the  selected  re- 
serve of  the  Coast  Guard  Is  a  violation  of  the 
reserve  forces  bill  of  rights  and  vltallzatlon 
act  of  1967,  and  pre-empts  the  authority  of 
Congress  and  specifically  the  Armed  Services 
committees  of  the  Senate  and  House  who 
are  responsible  for  estebllshlng  selected 
reserve  strengths. 

The  maintenance  and  support  of  our 
military  forces,  and  particularly  of  a 
large  and  viable  reserve,  is  insurance  for 
national  safety,  and  a  deterrent  to  war.  i 
am  sure  that  each  of  us  shares  in  the 
hope  and  prayei\  that  we  will  never  have 
to  call  them  up.  But  how  worthy  will  be 
the  support  we  have  given  the  reserves 
If  they  are  in  any  sense  fully  committed 
to  action  in  wartime. 

Those  responsible  for  the  safety  of  our 
Nation  are  the  men  and  women,  in  the 
agencies  and  establishments  of  the  mili- 
tary services.  It  has  always  been  my  view 
that  they  are  the  ones  upon  whose  judg- 
ment we  must  rely  in  these  matters.  We 
are  fortunate  that  in  our  Nation  dedi- 
cated and  sacrificial  citizens  with  skill 
and  Inspiration  have  always  been  avail- 
able to  defend  our  Nation,  and  they  have 
done  so  successfully.  Today,  the  leader- 
ship of  our  military  services  are  the  most 
gifted  in  the  world. 

It  Is  Important  that  we  seek  and  listen 
to  their  advice  in  all  matters  affecting 
the  national  security. 

Mr.  HfBERT  and  his  committee,  In  con- 
sidering the  Coast  Guard  Reserve,  would, 
of  course,  call  in  the  Commandant,  as 
they  did  on  Februaiy  27.  Let  us  go  to 
the  record  and  ascertain  what  Adin. 
Willard  Smith's  views  are  on  the  subject 
of  the  proposed  abolishment  of  the  Coast 
Guard  Reserve. 

I  read  from  the  record  of  the  hearings : 

Representative  HAbext.  I  again  repeat :  The 
first  time  that  you  knew  that  the  Reserve 
Coast  Guard  was  to  be  eliminated  was  when 
you  were  told  It  was  to  be  eliminated  as  a 
result  of  these  aUeged  studies? 

Admiral  Smith.  Yes  sir,  that  is  correct. 

•  •  a  •  • 

Representative   VUmexi.  Did   you   propose 
elimination  of  the  Reserves? 
Admiral  SmrH.  No.  sir,  we  did  not. 

•  •  •  •  a 

Representative  HAbkbt.  But  I  want  it 
firmly  established  that  you  were  not  con- 
sulted. Were  you  given  an  opportimlty  to 
Justify  the  retention  of  a  selected  reserve 
training  program  of  16,590  shown  to  be  neces- 
sary by  your  report?  Am  I  to  assume  that 
this  presentation  was  made  when  you  first 
discussed  this  matter? 


Admiral  Sictth.  Yes  sir,  we  did  make  a 
presentation  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  for 
this  program. 

Representative  HtsBST.  And  you  at  that 
time  JusUfled  the  16,590  reserve  strength? 

Admiral  Smith.  This  Is  what  we  requested. 

Representative  HtsKST.  That  Is  what  you 
requested.  At  no  time  then.  In  making  this 
presentation  did  you  Indicate  you  wanted  the 
reserve  eliminated,  or  did  experts  ask  your 
opinion  on  eliminating  tlw  reserve  entirely? 

Admiral  Smith.  No  sir,  Tiot  In  connection 
with  the  budget  presentation. 

•  •  m  »  9 

Representative  H±bekt.  But  were  these 
steps  acceptable,  or  were  you  doing  them 
because  you  had  to  do  them  within  the 
framework  of  the  budget? 

Admiral  SMrrn.  We  accepted  the  fact  that 
this  action  was  going  to  be  taken.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

Representative  HtsKBT.  But  It  was  not  to 
your  liking? 

Admiral  Smith.  These  were  presented  as 
problems  associated  with  It. 

Representative  HtsERT.  Did  you  like  It? 

Admiral  Smith.  N^slr. 

a  a  a  •  • 

Representative  Pirnib  (New  York).  Ad- 
miral, when  this  figure  for  the  selected  re- 
serve was  established,  you  had  a  mission  In 
mind,  did  you  not? 

Admiral  Smith.  Yes,  sir;  that  Is  correct. 

Representative  Pirnie.  ■  Could  you  tell  vm 
that  mission? 

Admiral  SMjtH.  Bfr.  Plmle.  we  have  a  num- 
ber of  missions  under  the  mobilization  con- 
cept. I^ese  are  assigned  to  us  by  the  navy, 
since  we  become  part  of  the  navy  In  time  of 
wax. 

Representative  Pirnie.  What  I  was  trying 
to  develop  was  the  importance  of  that  mis- 
sion, and  If  you  can  characterize  Its  basic 
purposes,  I  think  it  might  help  further 
questioning. 

Admiral  Smith.  I  might  say,  Mr.  Plmle, 
that  generally  these  are  In  support  of  Navy 
responsibilities  In  wartime  situations.  The 
largest  In  respect  to  resources — the  largest 
task  Is  the  port  security  and  port  safety  task, 
which  accounted  for  about  70%  of  our  early 
response  reserve  callup.  In  addition  to  that, 
we  have  tasks  to  participate  In  extensions 
generally  of  our  peacetime  mlssloos  In  a  war- 
time environment,  the  Merchant  Marine 
Safety,  aids  to  navigation,  vessel  patrolling 
and  anti-submarine  operations. 

•  •  •  »  9 

Representative  PnunE.  Is  it  fair  to  say  tb« 
selected  reserve  had.  to  a  certain  extent, 
mobilization  designations  with  regard  to 
mission? 

Admiral  Smith.  Yes.  sir;  they  have. 

Representative  Pouns.  Isnt  that  the  blu- 
est type  of  readiness? 

Admiral  Smith.  Yes,  sir.  We  regarded  them 
as  the  highest  type  of  readiness  and  the  ones 
that  would  respond  most  promptly. 

Representative  Pirnik.  Do  you  feel  there  U 
any  substitute  for  that  type  of  capability? 

Admiral  Smith.  We  feel  that  there  will  be 
a  loss,  there  Is  no  question  that  there  will 
be  a  loss  In  the  quick  response  under  eixMr- 
gency  conditions. 

a  a  a  a  • 

Representative  Danux  (Virginia) .  Admiral 
Smith,  what  specialty  ratings  do  you  require 
to  perform  your  wartime  port  security  mis- 
sions? 

Admiral  Smith.  The  techniques  and  skUls 
that  we  try  to  provide  In  our  port  security 
people  have  to  do  with  capability  of  con- 
ducting waterside  surveillance  for  safety  pur- 
poses of  our  piers  and  terminalB.  All  shore- 
side  surveillance  with  respect  to  security 
from  sabotage,  security  from  fire  to  insure 
that  the  equipment  Is  being  handled  properly 
on  the  docks.  To  establish  an  identlflcatlon 
procedure  so  that  only  authorized  people  en- 
ter the  port  and  terminal  areas.  Ttkeee  are 
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aome  of  the  principal  Items  we  are  talking 
about. 

Representative  Danhl.  What  other  sklUa 
are  required?  What  other  specialties? 

Admiral  Smitr.  One  other  one  that  Is  Im- 
portant under  these  conditions  are  a  group 
of  people  who  are  able  to  supervise  the  han- 
dling of  explosives,  dangerous  cargoes.  A 
Blxeable  number  of  them  must  be  qualified 
to  operate  boats.  They  must  be  versed  In 
general  law  enforcement  techniques,  the 
matter  of  appretiendlng  and  handling  of 
people  who  have  to  be  removed  from  the 
port  area. 
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The  chainnan  of  the  House  Internal 
Security  Committee.  Representative 
Richard  Ichord,  in  a  recent  statement 
concerning  the  Importance  of  the  secur- 
ity of  our  Industrial  potential  !«ld : 

Of  similar  Importance  to  our  defense  la 
the  security  of  our  merchant  vessels,  ports 
and  harbors.  The  shipping  industry  is  an 
essential  to  our  Navy  and  defense  transoor- 
UUon. 


retention  of  the  Coast  Guard  Reserve 
and  to  manage  and  train  it  to  the  highest 
degree  of  readiness. 


Admiral  Surra.  But  the  port  security  mis- 
sion, since  It  Involves  the  great  majority  of 
our  early  response  reserve  forces  would  feel 
the  Impact  of  this.  When  I  say  that,  I  say 
that  we  would  not  have  available  as  an  early 
response  the  number  of  people  that  we  have 
felt  It  was  neceesary  to  carry  out  this  func- 
tion. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Representative  HteExr.  If  you  had  not 
been  estopped  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
you  would  be  sitting  in  the  same  chair,  ap- 
pearing before  the  same  committee.  Justify- 
ing 16.590  which  you  consider  the  rock-bot- 
tom minimal  to  carry  out  your  mission,  lant 
that  correct? 

Admiral  SMrrn.  If  our  budget  request  had 
been  approved  this  Is  the  figure  we  would 
be  talking  about,  yes.  sir. 

These  are  clearly  stated  and  un- 
mistakable views  of  the  Commandant  of 
the  Coast  Guard.  They  are  based  upon  a 
lifetime  career  of  service  to  his  country 
by  the  Commandant,  who  is  the  leader, 
the  chief  executive,  and  the  top-rated 
expert  of  the  Coast  Guard. 

These  views  must  be  taken  seriously 
by  the  Congress. 

At  the  same  hearing,  where  Admiral 
Smith  revealed  his  professional  convic- 
tions, the  top  individual  who  deals  with 
Reserve  affairs  in  the  Department  of  De- 
fense Secretariat  also  testified.  I  cite  his 
testimony  on  this  matter  to  make  it  per- 
fectly clear  that  the  civilian  leadership 
as  well  as  the  military  leadership  In  this 
field  has  differing  views  from  that  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  on  the  matter  of 
Coast  Guard  Reserve. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Manpower  and  Reserve,  the  Honorable 
Roger  T.  Kelley.  testified  that  he  was 
not  consulted  prior  to  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  decision  to  eliminate  tlie  Coast 
Guard  Selected  Reserve. 

This  was  true  even  though  he  Is  the 
responsible  Indindual  In  the  Department 
of  Defense  secretariat  and  the  Coast 
Guard  Reserve  strength,  under  law.  Is 
his  responsibility.  Here  is  what  was  said: 
Repreaentatlve  Htaxar.  Tour  poaltlon  as 
aaalstant  secretary  does  take  imder  co^rnl- 
zanoe  and  Jurisdiction  the  reserve  strength 
of  the  coast  guard  which  reverts  to  the 
Department  of  Defense  during  wartime? 

Assistant  Secretary  Kxujct.  Yes  to  both 
questions.  My  responsibility  does,  and  the 
coast  guard  does  revert. 

Representative  HtanT.  Were  you  brought 
Into  any  conferences  before  the  decision  was 
made  to  reduce  the  coast  guard  reserve  to 
nothing? 

Assistant  Secretary  Kxllxt.  No  sir;  I  was 
not. 

The  Assistant  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions— Naval  Reserve — Rear  Adm.  Julian 
T.  Burke.  Jr.,  testified  before  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  that  "the 
Navy  Is  not  able  to  take  on  additional 
missions  of  the  Coast  Guard." 


Mr.  Speaker,  it  aeems  perfectly  clear 
that  the  administration  Is  proposing  that 
the  Congress  take  the  risk  of  denuding 
the  Nation's  defenses  in  one  important 
field,  and  leaving  unprotected  to  a  large 
degree  a  most  Important  part  of  the 
physical  structure  of  our  country.  We 
are  advised  that  someone — It  has  been 
suggested  that  a  single  clerk  was  re- 
sponsible—proposed in  the  initial  prep- 
aration of  the  Presidents  budget  in  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  simply  struck  out 
a  $25  million  item  In  order  to  save  a 
Uttle  money,  and  that  this  was  done 
without  any  oonsideraUon  whatsoever  to 
the  recommendations  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  and  the  Commandant  of  the 
Coast  Guard. 

For  a  fact,  from  testimony  developed 
by  the  able  chairman  of  the  House  sub- 
committee handling  Reserve  matters 
(Mr.  Hebert)  the  criUcaJ.  and  what 
should  have  been  the  persuasive,  recom- 
mendaUons  In  this  matter  were  either 
not  sought  or  were  completely  ignored 
or  overridden.  What  kind  of  prepared- 
ness policy  is  this? 

Finally,  let  us  remember  what  are  the 
wartime  missions  assigned  to  the  Coast 
Guard,  for  which  a  mobilization  readi- 
ness must  be  achieved  at  all  times  These 
include: 

First.  Port  security,  covering  the  pro- 
tection of  ports,  waterfront  facilities, 
vessels,  vital  locks,  bridges,  and  so  forth, 
from  damage  or  destruction  due  to  sub- 
version or  accident;  control  of  anchor- 
ages, and  movements  of  vessels;  regula- 
tion and  control  of  fishing  vessels;  pre- 
vention of  the  entrance  into  the  United 
States  of  persons  or  objects  inimical  to 
national  security;  regulaUon  and  super- 
vision of  dangerous  cargo  handling; 
screening  of  persons  having  access  to  the 
waterfront ;  water  and  land  patrols. 

Second.  Wartime  majining  of  addi- 
tional Coast  Guard  and  Navy  vessels  for 
duties  as  assigned. 

Third.  Expansion  of  search  and  rescue 
operations  to  support  military  require- 
ments. 

Fourth.  Expansion  of  aids  to  naviga- 
tion. Icebreaking.  and  ocean  sUtion  op- 
erations In  support  of  wartime  military 
requirements. 

Fifth.  Naval  patroling  operations. 

Sixth.  Augmentation  of  fleet  to  war 
manning  level. 

Any  suggestion  that  one  of  the  five 
Armed  Forces  be  relieved  of  its  necessary 
training  and  given  instead  tasks  to  per- 
form which  have  no  relation  to  these 
assignments  is  not  realistic.  The  pro- 
posal that  the  Coast  Guard  Itself  be 
eliminated  from  the  defense  team  Is  sim- 
ply not  a  tenable  one. 

We  hope  and  beUeve  that  upon  calm 
and  realistic  appraisal  of  this  matter 
that  the  Congress  will  not  only  reverse 
this  decision,  but  will  provide  the  neces- 
sary support  and  guidance  to  require  the 


FARM  LEGISLATION 

(Mr.  BISK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  cer- 
tain quotes  from  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture.) 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  many 
months  the  House  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture has  been  meeting,  often  in  night 
sessions  with  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Clifford  Hardin  and  his  top  aides,  trying 
to  reach  an  agreement  on  general  farm 
legislation  to  replace  the  existing  law 
which  expires  at  the  end  of  this  year. 

Chairman  Poage  has  diligently  led 
these  discussion  sessions.  He  has  devoted 
time  and  energy  and  shared  his  vast 
knowledge  of  agricultural  problems  in  an 
earnest  desire  and  effort  to  improve  the 
lot  of  the  American  farmer.  Yet,  Mr. 
Speaker,  he  has  been  criticized  by  some 
farm  organization  leaders  because  he 
Joined  in  getting  subcommittee  approval 
last  week  of  wheat  and  feed  grain  price 
support  legislation  which  those  partic- 
ular leaders  thought  was  insufficient. 

The  chairman,  Mr.  Speaker,  has  made 
it  abundantly  clear  that  he  too  would 
Uke  to  get  passage  of  legislation  increas- 
ing farm  price  supports  in  line  with  the 
Increased  cost  of  items  which  go  into 
production.  But.  he  is  realisUc  enough 
to  know  that  such  legislation  cannot 
win  approval  of  the  Congress,  so  that,  in 
Chairman  Poace's  own  words.  "It  is  bet- 
ter to  get  a  part  of  something  than  a 
whole  of  nothing." 

.On  April  9.  1970,  a  statement  was  Is- 

sulsd  by  John  Scott,  chairman  of  the 
steering  committee  of  the  farm  coalition 
group,  an  organization  of  farm  organi- 
zations. Referring  to  the  livestock  and 
grains  subcommittee  action,  the  state- 
ment singled  out  Chairman  Poace  in 
particular  and  described  the  vote  as  a 
"sellout"  of  grain  producers. 

The  able  and  dedicated  chairman  of 
the  Agriculture  Committee  has  re- 
sponded vigorously  and  with  clarity  to 
this  charge,  expressing  his  views  both  in 
a  general  news  release  and  letters  to  in- 
dividuals. Included  in  the  news  release 
were  these  comments: 

As  I  see  It.  the  major  duty  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  is  to  secure  the  passage 
of  an  effecUve  farm  bill.  Obviously  this  can 
only  be  done  through  cooperation.  The  days 
in  which  the  so-called  "farm  bloc"  was  suf- 
ficiently powerful  to  pass  any  legUlaUon  It 
wanted  have  long  since  passed.  Unfortu- 
nately, some  of  our  farm  leaders  seem  to  be 
living  In  a  dream  world  of  long  ago  In  which 
they  had  the  votes  to  pass  whatever  they 
felt  was  best  for  farmers. 

The  Democrats  have  a  majority  In  th* 
House  of  Represenutlves,  but  the  Demo- 
cratic Leadership  certainly  cannot  prevail 
upon  anything  Uke  a  majority  of  the  House 
to  support  farm  legislation.  The  same  situa- 
tion exists  on  the  Republican  side  where 
about  the  same  percenUge  of  Members 
oppose  farm  legislation  without  regard  to 
its  provisions. 

Obviously,  neither  the  RepubUcans  nor  tli* 
Democrats  can  alone  pass  a  farm  bUl.  Neither 
the  Agriculture  Committee  nor  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  the  power  to  pass 
l»^*tlon  simply  by  presenting  it.  It  la 
" ~  to  get  votes  from  somewhere  other 
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than  from  "farm"  districts.  The  only  possi- 
bility I  know  of  securing  farm  legislation  is 
by  sectirlng  the  cooperation  of  our  Commit- 
tee and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Includ- 
ing the  cooperation  of  the  members  of  both 
parties. 

Chairman  Poace  then  went  on  to  say 
he  agreed  with  the  Coalition  that  larger 
government  payments  to  farmers  was 
Justified,  especially  In  the  light  of  such 
recent  actions  as  passage  of  a  Federal 
workers  pay  Increase  bill,  but  that  he 
has  seen  no  evidence  a  farm  bill  of  that 
kind  could  be  enacted  Into  law. 

He  continued: 

With  no  farm  programs,  I  think  it  Is  clear 
that  American  farmers  would  rapidly  sink 
to  an  even  less  favorable  economic  level.  In 
other  words,  desirable  as  the  Coalition  pro- 
gram might  be  as  an  objective,  none  of  Its 
advocates  seem  to  have  any  vague  Idea  of 
how  they  can  secure  its  passage,  and  with- 
out passage,  this  program  is  of  course  no 
more  than  "pie  in  the  sky." 

I  think,  on  the  other  hand,  that  I  see  a 
real  possibility  of  passago  of  a  program 
which  will  maintain  substantially  the  pres- 
ent Income  of  farmers.  The  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture has  repeatedly  stated  that  he  would 
support  legislation  which  would  (for  at  least 
three  years)  maintain  approximately  the 
present  level  of  government  assistance  for 
our  farmers. 

In  a  letter  to  one  friend  Mr.  Poage 
said  criticism  of  the  subcommittee  action 
indicated  a  complete  misunderstanding 
of  the  situation,  and  of  the  fact  that  in- 
dividual judgments  were  involved  and 
that  there  were  honest  differences  of 
opinion. 

He  added: 

I  realize  that  no  one  can  ever  prove  Just 
exactly  whose  Judgment  is  best  but  I  also 
know  that  If  I  have  gone  through  a  long 
dry  summer  and  I  am  starting  the  winter 
with  no  feed  on  hand  and  a  whole  lot  more 
stock  than  I  can  possibly  carry,  that  I  am 
going  to  be  forced  to  sell  to  the  man  who 
comes  along  and  offers  me  caslj  rather  than 
hold  on  and  let  my  stock  starve  while  I  talk 
about  a  fair  price  for  my  cattle. 

We  are  in  about  that  position  now.  We  are 
talking  about  S3  billion  of  farm  Income 
where  I  think  It  U  clear  that  we  will  not  get 
anything  unless  we  act. 

Of  course,  we  are  faced  with  the  same  un- 
certainty which  confronts  the  farmer  who 
must  sell  his  cattle.  We  can  always  hope  that 
it  win  rain  tomorrow  or  that  someone  will 
come  along  and  pay  more,  but  you  know  and 
I  know  that  the  time  comes  when  you  must 
sell.  I  think  that  we  have  reached  that 
point,  and  we  did  not  have  to  take  the  com- 
pletely ruinous  price  that  the  CoaUtlon 
publicity  men  have  Indicated. 

The  chairman  noted  that  the  legisla- 
tion which  drew  the  fire  of  the  coalition 
guarantees  for  3  years  $2.77  per  bushel 
on  domestic  wheat,  whidi  was  parity 
when  the  administration  agreed  to  the 
"jure,  and  $1.35  per  bushel  on  com. 
which  Is  actually  8  cents  per  bushel 
higher  than  the  supports  In  the  measure 
before  the  adoption  of  the  amendments 
to  which  the  coalition  objected. 
In  conclusion.  Chairman  Poage  said: 
I  know  that  It  Is  a  matter  of  Judgment  as 
to  whether  or  not  the  Administration  would 
make  any  further  concession— the  same  kind 
of  Judgment  that  you  must  exercise  when 
you  are  selimg  your  cattle.  I  am  convinced 
that  we  have  reached  a  point  where  we  can- 
not obtain  any  further  concession.  * 
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STATEMENT  IN  SUPPORT  OF  LXMir- 
ING  IMPORTS  BECAUSE  OF  THEIR 
DAMAGE  TO  OUR  DOMESTIC  IN- 
DUSTRIES 

(Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cur- 
rently changing  picture  of  world  trade 
requires  a  reassessment  of  our  foreign 
trade  policy.  American  exports  are  de- 
clining. Imports  are  mounting  steadily. 
Our  favorable  balance  of  trade,  the  ex- 
cess of  what  we  earn  abroad  compared  to 
what  we  spend  for  foreign  goods,  has 
almost  disappeared. 

Imports  to  the  United  States  have  bean 
increasing  at  such  a  rate  as  to  make  seri- 
ous inroads  in  our  domestic  markets. 
Japanese,   Asian,   and   European  goods 
have  been  disrupting  our  industries  and 
causing  unemployment.  Clearly  we  have 
reached    a    crossroads    that    demands 
change  from  past  policies.  The  Presi- 
dentlal  proposal  to  Congress  considers 
in  part  the  plight  of  some  of  our  do- 
mestic industries,  but  it  does  not  go  far 
enough  in  the  protection  of  our  workers 
losing  jobs  to  cheaper  foreign  products. 
The  fact  that  the  United  States  is  the 
largest   maricet,   and    the   major  open 
market  in  the  world  economy,  does  not 
excuse  continuing  the  present  policy.  On 
the  contrary  It  makes  it  more  relevant 
and  timely  to  change  it  now.  Hardly  a 
week  passes  by  without  reports  of  diffi- 
cult or  unsuccessful  meetings  and  of- 
ficial negotiations  dealing  with  the  prob- 
lem of  mounting  imports  in  face  of  a 
relative  decline  in  our  exports.  Generally, 
statements  from  all  parties  concerned 
are  nx>re  self-seeking  than  self-evident. 
But  there  is  also  noticeable  a  change  in 
mood  and  a  stiffening  of  national  posi- 
tions. The  seriousness  of  this  situation  is 
underscored  by  the  very  fact  that  mean- 
ingful tntemational  relations,  both  po- 
litical and  economic,  must  be  based  on  a 
give-and-take  formula.  I  find  that  we 
have  been  doing  most  of  the  giving.  In 
fact,  we  have  been  giving  so  long  that 
our  trade  partners  have  frozen  in  their 
position  of  taking  to  such  an  extent  that 
they  seem  now  to  take  it  for  granted  as 
the  natural  state  of  affairs. 

Let  me  be  specific.  Our  Government's 
dealings  with  the  Japanese  Government 
on  the  matter  of  textile  imports  have 
been  marked  by  intransigence.  The  high 
point  of  this  was  reached  by  the  state- 
ment of  the  powerful  Japanese  Minister 
of  International  Trade  and  Industry  who 
in  February  1970.  was  quoted  as  saying: 
There  can  be  no  way  of  pushing  ahead 
talks  unless  the  United  States  accepts  Japan's 
basic  thinking. 

In  an  unprecedented  move,  the  United 
States  presented  to  Japan  in  late  Janu- 
ary of  this  year  detailed  economic  data 
to  show  that  U.S.  textile  firms  and  ap- 
parel industries  are  being  injured  by  Im- 
port^ On  March  10  a  report  from  Tokyo 
described  the  curent  United  States- Japan 
export  curb  talks  as  fruitless.  Seemingly 
a  dead  end  has  been  reached.  This,  how- 
ever, was  followed  by  a  flying  visit  to 
Washington  by  a  high  Japanese  diplomat 


who  reportedly  envisaged  Japanese  vol- 
untary restraints  only  after  Japanese  ex- 
ports to  this  country  exceeded  a  50  per- 
cent rise  over  any  preceding  year.  Is  this 
a  realistic  and  reasonable  approach  in 
trying  to  solve  a  problem  to  mutual  bene- 
fit and  satisfaction? 

Measures  that  made  some  sense  when 
Japan  was  rebuilding  its  war  ravaged 
economy  and  trying  to  create  industries 
that  could  stand  on  their  own  in  inter- 
national competition  have  no  shred  of 
justification  now. 

Of  course,  the  problem  does  not  lie 
with  textiles  alone,  nor  Is  it  daafined  to 
Japan.  Other  major  industrial  'Stoducts 
are  affected  by  mounting  imports,  al|iong 
them  toys,  hand  bags,  shoes,  and  felec- 
trical  supplies.  , 

Assistant  Commerce  Secretary  Ken- 
neth N.  Davis,  Jr.,  bluntly  cautioned 
Western  Europe  and  Japan  that  they 
must  give  fairer  treatment  to  American 
exports  sold  in  their  markets  and  that 
both  trading  areas  should  not  imderesti- 
mate  the  American  administration's  de- 
termination to  achieve  an  equitable  solu- 
tion. 

Mr.  Davis  said: 

For  the  benefit  of  all  the  world's  trade. 
It  Is  time  for  Japan  and  Europe  to  respond 
more  fairly  than  heretofore  to  20  years  of 
U.S.  leadership  in  expansionist  world  trade 
policy! 

But  I  believe  our  Government  is  not 
pressing  the  issue  strongly  enough.  TTie 
lack  of  results  and  the  seeming  widening 
policy  of  restrictive  practices  of  the  vari- 
ous nations  involved  would  indicate  that 
our  Government  is  derelict.  Extended 
consultations  and  talks  across  the  Atlan- 
tic have  yielded  at  best  accusations  and 
coimteraccusatlons. 

PV>r  Europeans  to  insist  on  our  repeal 
of  some  of  our  new  nontariff  barriers 
while  they  are  about  to  erect  new  bar- 
riers discriminating  tigainst  American 
electronic  components  is  an  unrcEisonable 
and  untenable  position.  The  recent 
Prench-Germem-British  accord  may  well 
be  considered  by  its  members  as  non- 
discriminatory, but  It  is  clearly  aimed  at 
what  the  Electronic  Industries  Associa- 
tion estimates  to  be  about  one-third  of 
the  XJS.  shipments  of  electronic  com- 
ponents to  Europe. 

At  the  same  time,  Europeans  failed  to 
mention  the  severity  of  their  barriers  in 
agriculture  which  surpass  any  rational 
basis  in  fact.  If  the  European  Commis- 
sion is  publicly  expressing  anxieties 
about  import  restrictions  pending  in 
Congress,  then  they  ought  to  publicly  and 
privately  consider  the  issues  in  terms  of 
their  merits  and  in  line  with  their  avowed 
"extremely  liberal"  policy  toward  trade, 
instead  of  contributing  to  the  atmos- 
phere of  criticism  and  suspicion  of  inten- 
tions. 

Quite  contrary  to  many  of  its  pro- 
nouncements, the  European  Community 
has  been  busy  in  protective  action  lately. 
The  Common  Market  has  been  signing 
preferential  trade  agreements  with  a  va- 
riety of  African  and  Mediterranean 
countries.  These  trade  pacts  often  violate 
the  spirit  if  not  the  letter  of  the  GATT 
principles  In  favor  of  a  "hot  pursuit"  of 
narrowly  defined  national  Interest. 
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It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  privately 
the  Common  Market  has  been  sajrin« 
that  the  btisic  clrcimistances  of  interna- 
tional trade  have  been  altered  since  the 
Industrial  tariffs  were  reduced  almost 
40  percent  in  the  Kennedy  round.  This 
Is  exactly  the  point  that  I  have  been 
expoimding.  If  GATT  principles  within 
which  the  Kennedy  round  have  been 
conducted  and,  so  far.  partly  implement- 
ed are  no  longer  viable,  then  it  is  high 
tiin*t  for  this  Congress  to  establish  new 
guidelines  consonant  with  our  ciurent 
national  interest  and  policy.  It  may  well 
be  that  the  Common  Market  does  not 
want  a  division  of  the  world  in  economic 
blocs.  Nor  would  this,  I  believe,  be  in  the 
Interest  of  the  United  States.  But  we 
cannot  sit  here  Just  watching  events  as 
they  unfold. 

I  am  not  in  favor  of  either  political 
warfare  or  economic  warfare.  I  believe 
that  reason  can  prevail.  But  now  is  the 
time  to  use  reason  and  bring  our  house 
in  order.  We  cannot  wish  our  problems 
away.  We  have  a  responsibility  toward 
our  citizens  and  our  Nation's  economy. 
We  cannot  allow  the  present  unsettled 
situation  to  rule  us  or  to  continue  im- 
checked.  If  the  administration  is  unable 
to  achieve  its  stated  goal  within  the  ex- 
isting framework  of  international  trade 
agreement  we,  in  Congress,  have  the 
duty  to  do  it  here  and  now.  The  legisla- 
tion that  Congress  should  support  would 
only  assure  us  smd  our  trading  partners 
full  participation  of  a  fair  share  of  an 
orderly  growth  of  our  markets.  This  be- 
comes even  more  Imperative  now  in  face 
of  growing  direct  subsidies  of  foreign  ex- 
ports undercutting  our  efforts  to  sell  our 
goods  abroad,  while  at  the  same  time  U.S. 
manufacturers  are  being  asked  by  the 
same  governments  to  transfer  produc- 
tion and  jobs  out  of  the  Dnlted  States. 
We  cannot  allow  imports  or  foreign  gov- 
ernment to  dislocate  American  indus- 
tries and  cause  factory  shutdowns  in 
Brooklyn  or  anywhere  else  in  this  Nation. 


JOB  CORPS  CLOSINaS 

* 

(Mr.  RYAN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous material.) 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  read 
with  interest  the  recently  released  "Man- 
power Report  of  the  President."  I  was 
particularly  concerned  with  that  section 
of  the  report  discussing  Job  Corps,  inas- 
much as  I  opposed  the  administration's 
closure  of  59  centers  last  June,  and  I 
have  grave  doubts  that  events  since  then 
have  served  in  any  way  to  dispel  the  con- 
cern which  prompted  my  opposition. 

To  my  distress,  the  "Manpower  Report 
of  the  President"  Is  long  on  rhetoric,  but 
the  administration  remains  short  on  per- 
formance. 

The  report  notes  that  "30  new,  rela- 
tively small  centers  are  planned,  some 
with  nonresident  enrollees."  This  is  the 
rhetoric.  The  performance  Is  revealed  by 
the  subsequent  statement  that  "three 
such  centers  were  open  in  the  latter  half 
of  1969 — in  New  Jersey — Camp  Kilmer: 
Koko  Head,  Hawaii;  and  Phoenix,  Ariz." 
This  ptiltry  total  of  new  centers  comes  as 


no  surprise  to  me — last  January  20  I  de- 
plored the  lackluster  performance  of  the 
Department  of  Labor.  But  It  does  cer- 
tainly conflict  with  the  Secretary  of  La- 
bor Schultz'  assurance  to  Congress  that 
at  least  10  of  the  30  proposed  new  centers 
would  be  opened  by  last  September. 

What  is  more,  in  actuality  the  New 
Jersey  center  merely  replaces  a  previous, 
much  larger  center.  And  the  Koko  Head 
center  similarly  is  the  replacement  for  a 
former  Job  Corps  center.  So,  there  was 
really  only  one  "new"  center  opened  last 
year — in  Phoenix.  And  that  center  only 
had  50  enrollees  during  1969. 

The  rhetoric  of  the  President's  Man- 
power Report  may  be  encouraging,  but 
the  performance  gap  Is  without  doubt 
extremely  discouragmg.  This  administra- 
tion has  defaulted  on  the  Govenunent's 
obUgation  to  the  youths  who  formerly 
could  look  to  Job  Corps  as  a  chance — per- 
haps even  their  last  chance — to  help 
themselves. 

I  have  other  problems,  as  well,  after 
reading  the  President's  report.  For  ex- 
ample. It  is  stated  that  "some  35  percent 
of  the  openings  In  the  new  centers  are 
planned  for  young  women,  compared 
with  28  percent  of  total  Job  Corps  open- 
ings in  fiscal  1969."  I  commend  Job  Corps 
for  seeking  to  raise  the  number  of  women 
enrollees  in  the  program,  inasmuch  as  the 
need  for  educational  help,  social  adjust- 
ment, and  skill  training  is  certainly  as 
great  in  the  case  of  disadvantaged  women 
as  it  is  for  their  male  counterparts.  In 
fact,  given  the  job  discrimination  levied 
against  women  throughout  our  society, 
I  would  venture  that  their  need  for  job 
training  to  make  them  especially  eligible 
for  better  jobs  may  even  exceed  that  of 
the  young  men. 

However,  I  believe  Job  Corps  still  to 
be  doing  too  little.  What  is  more,  this 
35-percent  goal  is  difficult  to  reconcile 
with  the  language  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act,  which,  as  established  by 
the  amendments  adopted  In  1967,  pro- 
vides in  section  117(b) : 

The  Director  shall  t&ke  neceuary  action  to 
aasure  that  on  or  before  June  30.  1968,  of  the 
total  number  of  Job  Corps  enrollees  receiv- 
ing training  at  Ie*st  35  percentum  shall  be 
women.  The  Director  shall  Immediately  take 
stepe  to  achieve  an  enrollment  ratio  in  train- 
ing in  the  Job  Corps  consistent  with  (1) 
efficiency  and  economy  in  the  operation  of 
the  program.  (3)  aound  administrative  prac- 
tice, and  (3)  the  socio-economic,  educational, 
and  training  needa  of  the  population  to  be 
served.  ' 

i  ean  appreciate  that  there  might  be 
some  ambiguity  in  the  phrase  "enroll- 
ment ratio  of  50  percentimi  women." 
This  same  language  is  used  in  the  con- 
ference report — Report  No.  1012 — to  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Amendments  of 
1967,  as  well  as  the  House  report — Report 
No.  866.  And,  In  all  instances,  the  phrase 
Is  susceptible  to  being  Interpreted,  I  sup- 
pose, as  meaning  there  shall  be  one 
woman  for  every  two  men — that  is,  a 
1:2,  or  50  percentum  ratio.  However.  I 
think  the  legislative  Intent  clearly  to 
have  been  that  there  be  equality  in  the 
number  of  women  enrollees  and  men  en- 
roUees — that  is,  one  woman  for  one  man. 
Therefore,  I  have  serious  question  wheth- 
er the  administration  is  comporting  with 


the  will  of  Congress — a  will  which  was 
expressed  over  2  years  ago  and  which 
remains  unchanged. 

There  is  one  more  reference  to  the 
Manpower  report  of  the  President  I  wish 
to  make  before  addressing  the  disaster 
which  has  been  inflicted  upon  the  dis- 
advantaged, desperate  youth  of,  most 
particularly,  our  urban  ghettos  and  the 
rural  South,  by  the  closure  of  59  Job 
Corps  centers.  This  point  goes  to  the 
statistics  presented  by  the  report,  which 
I  confess  leave  me  extremely  distressed 
The  report  describes  "the  Govern- 
ment's two  main  programs  of  work  and 
training  for  disadvantaged  youth — the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  and  the  Job 
Corps."  This  is  the  description  the  ad- 
ministration Itself  ascribes  to  NYC  and 
Job  Corps — "the  two  main  programs." 
Yet  NYC  has  been  restructured  by  the 
Labor  Department  to  exclude  youths  18 
and  older  from  its  out-of -school  compo- 
nent. This  formal  restructuring,  which 
produced  a  reduction  in  enrollment  and 
which  was  preceded  by  stopping  all  en- 
rollments of  youths  18  years  and  older 
in  May  of  1969.  is  reflected  in  the  fig- 
ures offered  in  the  table  presented  on 
page  59  of  the  report:  In  January  1969. 
there  were  45.700  youths  enrolled  in  the 
neighborhood  youth  corps  out-of -school 
program,  whereas  in  January  1970,  the 
number  was  down  to  32,100. 

Needless  to  say,  the  Job  Corps  enroll- 
ment figures  presented  by  that  table 
shows  a  similiar  drastic  decrease — from 
32,900  in  January  1969.  down  to  19.500 
in  January  1970.  So.  we  have  a  combined 
total  reduction  for  the  two  programs  of 
27,000  enrollees.  Actually,  the  problem 
is  even  worse  than  this,  since  the  figures 
for  the  first  month  of  1969  do  not  really 
refiect  the  total  number  of  youths  en- 
rolled In  these  two  programs  at  some- 
time during  1969.  This  figure,  for  Job 
Corps  alone,  is  53,000  youths  who  were 
enrolled  at  some  point  during  the  12 
months  of  1969. 

Yet,  if  these  are  the  two  main  pro- 
grams directed  at  disadvantaged  youth, 
where  then  have  those  youths  who  pre- 
sumably would  have  filled  the  no  longer 
available  slots  In  these  two  curtailed  pro- 
grams gone? 

The  answer  to  that  question  does  not 
appear  to  me  from  the  statistics.  In  fact, 
if  suiything,  these  statistics  confirm  the 
administration's  repudiation  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's obligation  to  these  youths — 
and  to  the  rest  of  society — to  aid  them. 
The  figures  for  the  programs  operated 
under  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  show  that  in  January  1969, 
there  were  91,600  enrollees.  In  January 
1970,  the  niunber  of  MDTA  trainees  had 
dropped  to  85,400,  a  decline  of  6.200.  The 
only  programs  showing  any  significate 
rise  in  enrollment  are  Job  (Opportunities 
in  the  Business  Sector— JOBS — and  the 
Work  Incentive  program— WIN.  Yet, 
neither  of  these  meets  the  needs  of  dis- 
advantaged youths  whose  educational 
smd  skill  levels  require  intensive  upgrad- 
ing. The  report  itself  acknowledges  what 
is  well  known — the  serious  problems  of 
the  WIN  program.  And  the  JOBS  pro- 
gram alms  at  the  hiring  of  workers  by 
private  companies,  whose  facilities,  even 
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If  supportive  services  are  available,  are 
of  smaU  avaU  to  teenagers. 

Thus,  there  really  is  no  place  but  the 
severely  curtailed  Job  Corps  for  youths 
16  to  22  In  need  of  the  counseling,  skill 
training,  and  educational  tutoring  which 
that  program  provides.  And  particularly 
abysmal,  as  well  as  diflpial,  is  the  story 
of  what  has  befallen  Job  Corps.  Fifty- 
nine  centers  were  closed.  By  now,  only 
five  supposedly  new  centers  have  been 
opened— the  three  mentioned  In  the 
Manpower  report  as  having  been  opened 
In  1969.  and  two  more  which  have  opened 
since  In  Portland,  Oreg.,  and  Atlanta. 
This  minuscule  number  of  replacements 
for  the  closed  centers  is  totally  unaccept- 
able. ^_,  .    . 

In  addition,  these  centers  are  restricted 
in  terms  of  enrollment.  The  New  Jersey 
center,  for  example,  is  open  only  to  New 
Jersey  youths.  Thus,  whereas  its  prede- 
cessor had  in  it  approximately  800 
young  men  from  New  York,  the  "new" 
center  excludes  these  youths.  They  must 
be  sent  to  Camp  Atterbury  in  Indiana 
or  Camp  Breckenridge  in  Kentucky.  I 
find  this  turn  of  events  totally  incompat- 
ible with  the  very  words  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Manpower  Report,  at  page  71: 

Formal  evaluation  and  the  practical  lea- 
sons  of  operating  experience  showed  that, 
although  some  of  the  underlying  premUee  of 
the  Job  CJorpe  were  sound,  others  were  ques- 
tionable. Extremely  high  dropout  rates  in 
the  first  30  days  following  enrollment  cast 
doubt  on  the  wisdom  of  locating  enrollees 
far  from  home  and  In  Isolated  areas. 

How  much  farther  must  a  New  York 
City  youth  be  sent  to  be  considered  "far 
from  home"? 

As  I  said  in  my  statement  on  the  fioor  of 
the  House  on  January  20,  I  have  serious 
question  whether  this  practice  of  ship- 
ping New  York  City  youths  hundreds  of 
miles  away  while  there  is  a  center  vir- 
tually hi  their  backyard  comports  with 
section  106(d)  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  and  with  section  103(1)  of 
that  act. 

But,  my  quarrel  Is  not  with  legalities. 
My  quarrel  is  with  the  administration's 
continued  repudiation  of  our  yoimg  men 
and  women  who  have  grown  up  with  all 
the  disadvantages  that  poverty,  urban 
blight,  poor  education,  and  lack  of  hope 
can  inflict  on  them.  This  repudiaUon  is 
unjustified.  It  Is  unwise.  This  week  we 
shall  be  debating  the  administration's 
family  assistance  plan,  a  key  component 
of  which  Is  work  trailing,  and  yet  at  the 
same  time  the  administration  continues 
to  deny  such  training  to  youths  who 
desperately  need — and  ask  for  no  more 
than — a  chance.  Let  us  give  them  that 
chance. 


PCB'S — AN  ENVIRONMENTAL 
HAZARD 

(Mr.  RYAN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rbcord.) 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent  scien- 
tific research  has  shown  that  polychlori- 
nated  blphenyls— PCB's— pose  a  serious 
danger  to  the  environment.  Polychlori- 
nated  blphenyl— PCB's— are  chemical 
compounds  manufactured  in  the  United 
States  by  the  Monsanto  Co.  imder  the 
trade  name  Aroclor.  PCB's.  and  their 


residues  are  extremely  toxic  to  fish, 
birds,  animals,  and  humans.  Until  re- 
cently, little  was  known  about  PCB's. 
even  though  their  use  Is  widespread.  But 
it  Is  now  clear  that  they  have  within 
them  the  seeds  of  disaster. 

As  PCB's  are  not  soluble  in  water,  they 
are— like  DDT— very  persistent  in  the 
environment.  This  InsolubUity  factor 
makes  PCB's  capable  of  being  widely 
distributed  over  the  earth  via  air  cur- 
rents. Upon  being  ingested  by  animals 
or  humans,  they  are  soluble  in  fat. 

To  the  chemical  industry,  PCB's  are 
a  miracle  ingredient  used  in  thousands 
of  products  from  hydraulic  fiuid  to  plas- 
tic wrappings  to  insecticides  to  printing 
inks.  To  scientists  in  several  coimtries 
who  have  been  carrying  on  independent 
research,  PCB's  are  a  menace  that  has 
been  discovered  In  birds,  fruits,  fish, 
conifer  needles,  human  fat,  and  human 
milk. 

These  scientists  tell  us  that  like  their 
chemical  cousin— DDT— PCB's  cause 
birds  to  lay  eggs  with  shells  too  thin  to 
protect  the  embryos  they  enclose.  More- 
over, PCB's  have  a  deleterious  effect  on 
the  reproductive  capacity  of  animals. 

PCB's  not  only  threaten  wildlife. 
Human  beings  are  likewise  imperiled.  If 
PC^B's  come  into  contact  with  the  skin, 
they  cause  chloracne.  a  serious  skin  con- 
dition. If  inhaled,  the  result  is  even  more 
dramatic  and  frightening:  among  the 
symptoms  are  nausea,  rapid  breathing, 
loss  of  weight,  and  a  lowered  red  Wood 
cell  count.  More  serious  results  are  the 
deterioration  of  the  kidneys,  jaundice, 
and  atrophy  of  the  liver.  In  sufficient 
quantities  PCB's  can  cause  death. 

While  dangerous  quantities  of  PC:!B's 
are  sprayed  into  the  environment  as  pes- 
ticides, this  insidious  chemical  also  in- 
fects the  environment  through  more 
roundabout  means.  It  appears  that  PCB's 
are  getting  into  the  environment  in 
many  ways — through  the  smokestacks  of 
manufacturing  plants,  through  the 
weathering  or  friction  wear  of  PCJB 
materials,  and  through  the  burning  of 
plastics  containing  PCB's. 

Dr  Robert  Risebrough,  associate  spe- 
cialist at  the  Institute  of  Marine  Re- 
sources, Department  of  Nutritional  Sci- 
ences. University  of  California  at  Berke- 
ley, has  done  extensive  research  into 
the  problem  of  PCB's.  In  an  article  en- 
titied  "More  Letters  In  the  Wind"  in  the 
January-February  1970  issue  of  Environ- 
ment, Dr.  Risebrough  and  Virginia 
Brodine  state: 

A  thorough  investigation  of  the  physio- 
logical effects  of  the  agricultural  and  Indus- 
trial chlorinated  hydrocarbons,  Including 
their  effects  on  the  reproductive  systems  of 
both  birds  and  mammals.  Is  \irgent. 

I  have  called  upon  the  suiministration 
to  mobilize  all  available  resources  to  de- 
tail the  extent  of  the  threat  posed  by 
PCB's,  and  to  take  steps  to  eliminate 
that  threat. 

I  have  urged  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Hardin  to  take  immediate  action  to  ban 
the  use  of  PCB's  In  pesticides.  And  I  have 
urged  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Hickel 
similarly  to  take  immediate  action,  In 
order  to  assure  that  our  fish  and  wildlife 
are  not  further  endangered  by  this  en- 
vironmentally dangerous  chemical. 


In  my  communications  with  Commis- 
sioner Charles  C.  Edwards  of  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration.  I  have  called 
for  establishment  of  food  tolerance  levels 
for  PC:B's,  and  urged  that  a  study  be 
undertaken  to  determine  whether  PCB's 
should  be  completely  banned  for  all  uses. 
Also.  I  have  urged  Commissioner  Ed- 
wards to  require  that  all  products  con- 
taining PCB's  be  labeled,  in  order  that 
the  pubUc  may  be  fully  apprised  of  their 
presence  in  the  products  they  purchase. 
I  have  also  asked  Chairman  Arnold  B. 
Elkind  of  the  National  Commission  on 
Product  Safety  to  employ  the  Commis- 
sion's investigatory  powers  to  determine 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  threat  of 
PCB's  to  the  environment. 

Finally.  I  have  called  upon  Chairman 
Russell  Train  of  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality  to  coordinate  the  efforts 
of  all  appropriate  Government  agencies, 
so  that  the  public  may  know  the  sources 
and  the  seriousness  of  the  PCB  hazard, 
and  in  order  that  steps  can  be  taken  to 
eliminate  this  hazard  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 

Insofar  as  the  Monsanto  Co..  the  sole 
manufacturer  of  PCB's.  is  concerned.  I 
have  called  for  its  complete  cooperation 
in  these  Federal  actions  to  determine  the 
extent  of  the  threat  posed  by  PCB's.  I 
have  requested  it  to  release  all  of  Its  pro- 
duction and  sales  figures  for  Its  three 
plants  manufacturing  AROCLOR.  Scien- 
tists tell  me  that  onl>  with  these  figures 
can  they  intelligently  gage  how  much 
of  the  chemical  is  getting  into  the  en- 
vironment. 

In  addition.  Monsanto  should  Im- 
mediately state,  clearly  and  without 
equivocation,  whether  during  the  manu- 
facturing process  any  PCB's  are  released 
into  the  environment,  in  any  form;  in 
what  quantities  they  are  released;  and 
what  control  measures  are  in  effect  or  are 
being  developed.  Monsanto  should  re- 
lease to  the  public  a  complete  list  of  the 
uses  of  PCB's  so  that  consumers  can  be 
aware  of  their  presence.  Any  msmufac- 
turer  who  uses  PCB's  should  publish  a 
list  of  the  products  containing  these 
compounds,  and  such  products  should  be 
labeled  as  containing  PCB's. 

The  deterioriation  and  degradation  of 
our  environment  are  accelerating  with 
a  frightening  speed.  Any  delay  In  In- 
stituting controls  for  chemical  contam- 
inants only  makes  the  potential  conse- 
quences that  much  more  ominous.  We 
have  used  up  just  about  all  the  luck 
available  in  imthinklngly  and  uncarlngly 
despoiling  our  environment  and  endan- 
gering life  by  the  use  of  dangerous  man- 
made  products.  Thalidomide,  DDT,  oil 
slicks — these  are  only  harbingers  of  more 
and  greater  disasters.  Wisdom  and  cau- 
tion must  begin  to  prevail. 


SOVIET  SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOL- 
OGY: SOME  IMPLICATIONS  FOR 
U.S.  POLICY 

(Mr.  PASCELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
Issue  of  Orbls.  a  quarterly  Journal  of 
world  affairs  contains  a  thoughtful  and 
provocative  article  on  "Soviet  Science 
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and  Technology:  Some  Implications  for 
U.S.  Policy."  The  article  was  authored 
by  Prof.  Poy  D.  Kohler  and  Dr.  Mose  L. 
Harvey.  Mr.  Kohler  is  professor  in  the 
Center  for  Advanced  International  Stu- 
dies at  the  University  of  Miami  and  was 
formerly  Ambassador  to  the  U.S.S.R.  as 
well  as  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State 
for  Political  Affairs.  Dr.  Harvey  is  direc- 
tor of  the  center  at  the  University  of 
Miami  and  former  director  of  Intelli- 
gence and  Research  for  the  U.S.S.R.  and 
Eastern  Europe  and  senior  member.  Pol- 
icy Planning  Council,  Department  of 
State. 

Because  of  the  deep  consideration  be- 
ing given  at  this  point  to  the  forthcom- 
ing SALT  talks  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  I  thought 
that  this  article  would  prove  of  partic- 
ular interest  and  help  to  my  colleagues. 
I  am.  therefore,  including  in  the  Record 
the  text  of  the  article  and  commend  it 
to  my  colleagues'  attention: 

Soviet  Scizncv  and  Technology:  Some 

Implications  for  t7.S.  Policy 
(By  Poy  D.  Kohler  and  Mo6«  L.  Harvey) 

Many  (actors  have  contributed  to  the 
downgrading  of  the  Soviet  threat  that  has 
marked  Western  appraisals  of  the  Interna- 
tional situation  over  the  past  several  years. 
Certainly  one  of  the  most  basic  Is  a  recur- 
rence among  opinion-makers  of  an  old  habit 
o(  discounting  Soviet  as  against  U.S.  capabil- 
ities In  the  sphere  of  science  and  technology. 

No  one  has  gone  so  far  as  to  return  to  the 
pre-Sputnlk  appraisal  of  the  USSR  as  a  tech- 
nologically backward  nation  Most  obeerrers 
appear  now  to  agree  that  the  Soviet  Union  is 
capable  of  great  achievement  In  particular 
fields,  especially  when  related  to  urgent  mili- 
tary needs,  through  marshaling  overwhelm- 
ing human  and  material  resources  on  a 
"cost-be-damned"  basis.  Most  observers  also 
recognize  that  from  the  standpoint  of  overall 
activity  the  USSR  deserves  ranking  as  a  tech- 
nological superpower.  Nevertheless,  recent 
comparative  appraisals  of  the  United  States 
and  the  USSR  differ  vastly  from  those  of  a 
few  years  ago.  Not  only  have  the  extreme 
alarms  of  the  Sputnik  era  died  out.  The 
USSR  Is  portrayed  as  lagging  seriously  be- 
hind the  United  States  In  most  areas  of  sd- 
entlflc- technological  endeavor.  And  projec- 
tlooa  show  the  odds  more  favorable  to  a 
widening  than  a  closing  of  existing  gaps. 

American  scientists  and  technologists  who 
have  had  opportunity  to  visit  the  Soviet 
Union  and  to  view  at  flirst  hand — and  In  some 
cases  to  participate  In — ongoing  scientific  ac- 
tivities In  the  areas  of  their  specialties  have 
played  a  leading  role  In  the  reaaseesment 
process.  Since  inaugiiratlon  of  the  U.S. -Soviet 
exchange  program  io  1958.  several  thousand 
American  scientists  and  technologists  have 
Journeyed  to  the  USSR  for  periods  ranging 
from  a  few  days  to  a  year  or  so.  and  have 
returned  to  relate  their  observations  and 
experiences.  Quite  a  few  have  made  repeat 
trips,  gaining  appreciably  in  authorltatlve- 
ness  as  a  result. 

Consistently,  these  American  visitors  have 
been  Impressed  by  the  high  qualifications 
and  attainments  of  some  of  the  Individual 
Russian  scientists  with  whom  they  have 
bad  contact.  Many  have  also  been  Impressed 
by  one  or  another  particular  line  of  Investi- 
gation they  have  observed.  Nearly  all  have 
been  strong  In  praise  of  acoompUshmenta 
In  certain  disciplines — notably  mathematics, 
astronomy,  branches  of  theoretical  physics, 
and.  within  narrow  limits,  oceanography: 
the  Russians  are  acknowledged  to  be  among 
the  world  leaders  In  these  fields.  But  as  a 
general  matter,  the  Americans  have  seen  the 
overall  level  of  research,  experimentation 
and  appUcaUon  In  the  USSR  as  subatantlaUy 


under  uiat  of  the  United  States,  and  In 
many  iostances  under  that  of  Western  Eu- 
rope and  Jap>an.  All  branches  of  chemistry, 
experimental  physics,  earth  sciences,  meteor- 
ology, communication  sciences  and  com- 
munication technology,  all  branches  of  the 
life  sciences,  electronics,  cybernetics,  reliabil- 
ity engineering,  nuclear  power,  computer- 
controlled  automation,  metal  alloys,  metal 
substitutes,  and  even  metallurgy,  have  re- 
peatedly been  subjected  to  critical  evalua- 
tion. It  has  not  been  unusual  for  observers 
to  speak  In  terms  of  a  Soviet  lag  of  a  number 
of  years  behind  the  United  States,  as  for 
example  "ten  years"  In  the  case  of  chemistry, 
"ten  or  more  years"  for  different  of  the  life 
sciences,  and  "many,  many  years"  for  cy- 
bernetics. 

Americans  have  been  particularly  Influ- 
enced by  the  contrast  between  U.S.  and  So- 
viet research  facilities  and  support  resources. 
Almost  imlformly  they  have  dwelt  upon  Ill- 
designed  and  poorly-boused  laboratories, 
limited  equipment,  overcrowding,  the  ab- 
sence of  research  tools  considered  standard 
in  the  United  States,  the  lack  of  trained 
research  assistants  and  other  support  person- 
nel, the  paucity  of  research  supplies,  evi- 
dent continued  ijependence  on  foreign 
sources  for  many  basic  Items  of  equipment, 
the  absence  of  sophisticated  computers  and 
other  electronic  devices.  They  have  been  im- 
pressed by  the  up-to-dateness  of  some  "pres- 
tige" facilities  and  have  shown  awareness 
that  other  advanced  facilities  were  off-llmlts 
to  them  because  of  military  considerations. 
But  this  has  not  altered  the  seeming  con- 
sensus: that  from  the  physical  standpoint 
the  overall  Soviet  situation  is  somewhat 
primitive  In  comparison  with  the  United 
States.' 

West  Europeans,  who  long  were  preoccu- 
pied with  their  plight  "In  between"  the 
technological  colossi  to  the  East  and  West, 
have  In  recent  years  added  their  voices  to 
the  deprecatory  appraisals  of  Soviet  capa- 
bilities emanating  from  U.S.  scientists  and 
technologists.  A  main  contributing  factor 
has  been  the  failure  of  the  USSR  to  hold  its 
commanding  lead  In  space — something  many 
European  scientists  appeared  not  to  have  ex- 
pected— together  with  evidence  that  it  has 
not  realized  the  same  sort  of  general  forward 
surge  In  science  and  technology  In  conse- 
queilCe  of  its  space  efforts  as  has  the  United 
States.  The  West  Europeans  have  been  espe- 
cially Influenced  by  complaints  of  the  Rus- 
sians themselves  over  their  comparative  rate 
of  progress,  and  have  used  data  of  Soviet 
origin  to  construct  a  picture  of  a  technologi- 
cal gap  between  the  United  States  and  the 
USSR  comparable  to  that  between  the  United 
States  and  Western  Europe. 

The  Organization  for  Economic  Coopera- 
tion and  Development,  for  example,  gave 
limited  circulation  in  mld-1968  to  a  738- 
page  study  on  "Science  Policy  in  the  USSR" 
that  showed,  on  the  basis  of  Soviet  sources, 
considerable  disarray  In  Soviet  efforts  in 
science  and  technology.  Th<e  Economist  of 
February  6.  1969  used  this  study  as  point  of 
departure  for  an  appraisal  that  appears  more 
or  less  typical  of  informed  opinion  through- 
out Western  Europe: 

Looking  at  the  Russians'  achievements  In 
space,  one  finds  It  hard  to  believe  that  one 
of  their  obsessions  at  home  is  with  the  tech- 
nological gap  between  themselves  and  the 
United  States,  and  the  way  to  close  It.  The 
Russians  are.  after  all.  training  quite  a 
staggering  number  of  scientists  and  engi- 
neers: half  the  students  coming  out  of  the 
universities  are  qualified  as  either  the  one 
or  the  other,  making  the  number  of  young, 
technically  qualified  graduates  coming  out 
each  year  substantially  higher  than  it  Is  in 
the  United  States.  ...  It  U  not  lack  of 
trained  men  that  explains  the  gap,  nor  is  it 
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lack  of  money.  The  sums  spent  on  science 
have  been  Increasing  annually  and  very 
rapidly.  .  .  .  The  Russians  have  tried  the 
brute  force  approach  of  throwing  m  masses 
of  men  and  money  on  a  scale  approaching 
the  American — but  fail  to  get  the  results 
they  were  looking  for.  They  are  now  groping 
for  some  more  subtle  key  to  technological 
innovation  and  this  is  having  a  profound 
effect  on  the  whole  of  their  economic  think- 
ing. For  what  the  Russians  appear  to  have 
found  is  that  innovation  requires  first  of  all 
an  attitude  of  mind  that  is  not  fostered  by 
a  normal  Marxist  economy.* 
u 

Up  to  a  point,  the  change  In  view  with 
regard  to  Soviet  scientific  and  technological 
attainments  represents  a  healthy  develop- 
ment. Few  of  the  false  images  that  have  been 
created  from  time  to  time  about  the  Soviet 
Union  have  matched  in  absurdity  the  ex- 
aggerated notions  of  Its  overall  scientific  and 
technological  prowess  built  up  In  tj^e  wake 
of  Sputnik.  Tet  there  is  real  danger  that  in 
redressing  a  serious  Imbalance  in  one  direc- 
tion we  will  create  an  equally  serious  Un- 
balance in  the  other.  This  danger  Is  all  the 
more  real  since  many  who  currently  rate 
Soviet  accomplishments  and  prospects  as 
substantially  below  those  of  the  United 
States  appear  not  to  give  adequate  weight 
either  to  recent  adverse  trends  In  U.S.  poli- 
cies and  purposes  or  to  remedial  efforts  In 
the  USSR.  In  practical  terms  of  U.S.  national 
interests  and  needs,  are  we  Justified  In  the 
far-reaching  Inferences  we  seem  to  be  draw- 
ing from  what  may  be  a  transltorj-  situation? 
Are  we  safe  In  projecting,  as  we  appear  In- 
tent on  doing,  a  current  balance  sheet  Into 
the  indefinite  future?  This  question  breaks 
down  Into  whether  we  are,  on  the  one  hand, 
underestimating  the  potential  of  the  Rus- 
sians, or,  on  the  Either,  overestimating  our 
own. 

m 

There  has  long  been  a  semblance  of  "roller- 
coasterlsm"  in  our  evaluations  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  We  tend  to  Ignore  or  discount  for 
extended  periods  impressive  evidence  of  great 
purpoeefulness  and  Intensive  activity  toward 
a  given  goal  or  goals.  Then  a  sudden  turn  of 
events  alerts  our  attention  to  what  is  ac- 
tually going  on  and  sheer  surprise — some- 
times consternation — causes  an  upturn  In 
appreciation  that  generates  Its  own  momen- 
tum, sweeping  not  only  up  to  but  far  beyond 
any  realistically  Justified  point.  There  fol- 
lows a  period  of  revision,  bom  of  Soviet  fail- 
ure to  measure  up  to  the  artifically  inflated 
expectations— or  fears — and  appraisals  turn 
downward,  again  gathering  their  own  mo- 
mentum and  passing  far  beyond  a  realisti- 
cally Justified  point. 

During  the  initial  phases  of  the  first  FlvcK 
Year  Plan,  few  took  seriously  this  highly 
publicized  effort  to  force  the  rapid  transfor- 
mation of  the  USSR  Into  a  first-class  Indus- 
trial power.  The  consensus  was  that  the  Rus- 
sians were  simply  too  backward,  their  sys- 
tem too  faulty,  their  resources  too  limited 
to  realize  the  goals  they  had  set  for  them- 
selves. The  backdrop  of  such  views  was  not 
the  Soviet  Russia  actually  existing  In  1929. 
but  the  feudal,  economically  primitive  Rus- 
sia that  had  been  conjured  up  as  an  after- 
math of  the  Bolshevik  takeover.  Forgotten 
was  the  great  Industrial  progress  achieved 
during  the  four  decades  prior  to  the  First 
T^orld  War.  progress  that  had  raised  the  one- 
time sprawling  agricultural  country  to  the 
rank  of  fourth  among  the  Industrialized  na- 
tions of  the  world,  with  an  Impressive  pro- 
ductive capacity  In  coal,  steel,  petroleum  and 
textiles,  and  with  a  railway  net  second  only 
to  that  in  the  United  States.  Forgotten  also 
WM  the  recovery  that  had  been  effected 
during  the  period  of  the  New  Economic  Pol- 
icy. And  no  one  seemed  to  recognize  the  po- 
tential effectiveness  of  a  single-minded  lead- 
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ershlp  willing  to  go  to  extremes  of  nithless- 
ness  to  realize  Its  purposes. 

When,  In  1932,  the  Kremlin  announced 
the  completion  of  the  Five-Tear  Plan  In  four 
years  and  produced  convincing  evidence  of 
striking  successes  In  a  number  of  fields,  the 
news.  In  combination  with  the  deepening 
Great  Depression  In  the  West,  produced  a 
shock  wave.  In  the  minds  of  many,  Soviet 
Russia,  for  the  first  time,  began  to  loom 
Jtwelve  feet  tall."  Stalin,  in  reporting  to  his 
Central  Committee  on  January  7,  1933.  was 
consequently  able  to  draw  on  a  range  of 
telling  "before  and  after"  views  from  the 
West.' 

In  subsequent  years  It  became  apparent 
that  performance  under  the  first  Five-Year 
Plan  had  been  less  solid  than  had  first  ap- 
peared :  Stalin  himself  one  declared  that  "the 
picture  I  of  plan  fulfillment!  Is  a  motley 
one."  •  Moreover,  the  rate  of  growth  tended 
to  fall  off  sharply  as  the  second  Five-Year 
Plan  was  pushed  In  the  mld-1930's.  Mean- 
while, the  West  was  emerging  from  its  de- 
pression, with  Nazi  Oermany  making  espe- 
cially rapid  progress.  These  circumstances 
combined  to  produce  a  downward  spiral  in 
estimates  regarding  the  USSR.  By  the  time 
of  the  Nazi  Invasion  in  June  1941,  the  image 
of  the  So\iet  Union  had  shrunk  to  that  of 
an  industrial  pygmy,  so  lacking  in  the 
sinews  necessary  for  modern  war  that  it 
could  have  little  hope  of  holding  out  more 
than  a  few  weeks  against  Oerman  might. 
Thus  It  came  as  an  unending  surprise  that 
the  USSR  was  able  to  absorb  the  huge  terri- 
torial and  material  losses  and  still  ultimately 
match  the  Oermans  gun  for  gun,  tank  for 
tank,  and  plane  for  plane. 

At  the  end  of  the  war,  the  outside  world 
recognized  that  the  USSR  commanded  a 
formidable  war  machine,  but  at  the  same 
time  assumed  the  machine  was  doomed  to 
Increasing  obsolescence  over  at  least  a  decade. 
War  devastation  and  the  demands  for  recon- 
struction, in  combination  with  the  paucity 
of  industrial  resources  and  skilled  manpower, 
were  thought  to  preclude  successful  efforts 
to  mechanize  land  forces,  develop  a  nuclear 
capability,  shift  to  a  Jet-propelled  air  force, 
or  build  a  modern  submarine  fleet.  The  error 
once  again  was  too  little  allowance  for  what 
the  Soviets  actually  had  in  hand,  and  too 
little  regard  for  what  could  be  accomplished 
by  a  ruthless  dictatorship  bent  upon  mas- 
sively extending  its  power  base  irrespective  of 
either  dlflBcultles  or  costs. 

These  were  the  days  of  great  military  com- 
placency In  the  United  States,  and  this  de- 
spite mounting  political  tensions  and  omi- 
nous crises  around  the  world:  days  of  the 
demobilization  of  the  armed  forces,  an  out- 
of-the-hat  celling  on  the  U.S.  defense  budget, 
smug  conviction  that  otir  nuclear  arsenal 
with  its  handful  of  weapons  was  adequate  to 
our  needs,  confident  assertions  from  many 
sides  that  we  had  little  reason  to  go  forward 
and  develop  a  hydrogen  bomb.  Then  came 
another  of  the  shock  waves.  It  was  started 
by  the  Soviet  explosion  of  an  A-bomb  In 
August  1949' — five  to  ten  years  ahead  of 
the  "schedule"  set  in  the  West — and  fed  by 
evidence  of  the  swift  tianslUon  of  the  Soviet 
air  force  to  Jet  basis,  the  unveiling  In  1949-60 
Of  a  new  arsenal  of  Soviet  weapons  ranging 
from  automatic  small  arms  to  massive  tanks 
and  self-propelled  rocket  artillery,  and  indi- 
cations that  Moscow  was  concentrating  ma- 
jor effort  on  the  rapid  development  of  a 
long-range  rocket  capabiUty. 

One  of  the  consequences  of  this  shock  wave 
was  to  galvanize  the  United  States  into  de- 
cisions It  had  hitherto  been  unwiUing  to 
take,  paving  the  way  for  the  atom  bomb  on  a 
mass  production  basis;  the  green  light  to  de- 
vtXop  the  hydrogen  bomb;  serious  research 
and  development  on  rocket  missilery;  and  a 
start  on  qew  air  and  ground  weapons  sys- 
tems.  Other   consequences,   howvver,   wer« 
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of  the  overreaction  category:  Intelligence 
estimates  began  to  speak  of  300  Soviet  di- 
visions In  place  and  battle-ready  with  the 
most  modem  arms  and  equipment,  30,000 
combat  planes,  and  a  full  fieet  of  snorkel 
submarines  capable  of  operating  off  the  very 
shores  of  the  United  States.  In  some  circles, 
the  USSR  was  conceded  the  capability  of 
itmultaneoiLsly  overrunning  Western  Europe, 
the  Near  and  Middle  East,  noncommunist 
Asia,  and  even  the  Japanese  Islands.  An  ab- 
surdly high  rate  of  Soviet  economic  growth 
was  not  only  accepted  but  projected  Into  the 
Indefinite  future,  with  charts  showing  the 
gross  national  product  of  the  umted  States 
equaled  in  the  1960'8,  surpassed  on  a  per 
capita  basis  in  the  1970'b,  and  far  outdis- 
tanced from  the  1980's  on. 

Only  with  the  death  of  Stalin  and  the 
beginning  of  startling  exposures  of  deep  flaws 
in  the  Soviet  structure  did  alarms  quiet  and 
developments  In  the  Soviet  Union  come  into 
reasonable  perspective.  However,  the  re- 
vision process,  which  once  again  generated  its 
own  dynamics,  soon  brought  the  by  then 
standard  overcorrection.  The  new  Soviet 
leadership  talked  freely  about  the  plight  of 
agriculture,  the  neglect  of  light  Industry 
and  housing,  and  even  of  Imbalance  in  the 
heavy  industry  sector.  Investments  had  not 
yielded  the  returns  they  were  supposed  to 
have  yielded.  Labor  productivity,  the  all-im- 
portant key  to  progress,  had  mounted  at  rates 
far  below  the  levels  planned.  Education  had 
been  neglected,  and  scientific  research  warped 
by  arbitrary  political  decisions.  To  American 
ears,  all  of  this  bespoke  not  only  a  Soviet 
system  in  disarray,  but  a  Soviet  system  with 
no  choice  but  to  effect  a  change  in  direction. 
No  longer  could  Soviet  resources  and  en- 
ergies be  concentrated  on  expanding  the 
power  base.  Agriculture,  consumer  goods, 
housing,  satisfying  the  aspirations  of  the 
Russian  masses — these  would  have  to  be  the 
priority  targets  of  the  future. 

We  thus  admirably  conditioned  ourselves 
to  be  ill-prepared  for  Sputnik,  making  vir- 
tually Inevitable  a  traumatic  reaction  to  what 
should  have  been  a  predictable  event.  We 
need  only  have  given  due  weight  to  what 
the  Soviet  Union  could  do  and  was  signaling 
in  many  ways  it  was  doing  in  a  wide  range 
of  developmental  areas. 

IV 

A  circumstance  that  has  influenced  Amer- 
icans as  we  first  recover  from  the  stiock  of 
Soviet  accomplishments  and  then  steadily 
downgrade  the  lasting  implications  of  those 
accomplishments,  is  that  we  find  it  difficult 
to  reconcile  deeply  entrenched  notions  about 
the  Soviets  unth  first-class  competence  in 
science  and  technology.  We  can  accept  the 
USSR  as  a  big  and  formidable  country,  with 
a  population  capable  of  fortitude  and  great 
sacrifices  in  both  war  and  peace,  and  a  rul- 
ing regime  given  to  ruthless  effectiveness  In 
manipulation  of  its  people,  unscrupulous  use 
of  political  power  on  the  International  scene, 
and  constant  efforts  to  make  propaganda  and 
sway  or  intimidate  the  weak  and  unwary 
to  Its  ends.  But  it  runs  again  our  grain  to 
see  the  USSR  as  a  modernized  great  power 
capable  of  moving  effectively  and  purpose- 
fully on  the  frontiers  of  new  science  and  new 
technology. 

The  A-bomb  story  is  Instructive  in  this 
connection.  While  some  few  Americans  al- 
lowed the  possibility  that  the  Soviet  Union 
might,  with  benefit  of  U.S.  experiences,*  be 
able  to  produce  an  A-bomb  in  relatively  short 
order,  the  consensus  of  informed  opinion  was 
far  more  conservative.  General  Leslie  Groves, 
organizer  of  the  U.S.  atomic  effort,  told  the 
Senate  Special  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
on  November  29,  1945  that  he  believed  an- 
other nation  like  the  USSR  could,  "with  com- 
plete secrecy,"  produce  a  bomb  in  from  fif- 
teen to  twenty  years,  "more  likely  the  lat- 
ter. ...  It  may  be  that  Instead  of  this  being 
20  years  It  should  be  40  or  60.  A  good  many 
people  who  know  and  have  been  In  some  of 


these  countries  (i.e.,  the  Soviet  Union]  tell 
me  they  don't  think  they  could  ever  buUd 
It.  .  .  ."  When  Molotov  asserted  on  November 
6, 1947,  that  "the  secret  of  the  atom  bomb  . . . 
has  long  ago  ceased  to  exist,"  he  was  almost 
universally  discounted.  And  even  when  Presi- 
dent Truman  announced,  on  September  23, 
1949,  detection  of  a  Soviet  explosion,  a  sur- 
prisingly large  number  of  observers  refused 
to  believe  that  Soviet  capabilities  bad  been 
greater  than  generally  supposed:  Soviet 
espionage  and  captured  German  experts,  not 
Soviet  science  and  technology,  were  alleged 
to  have  been  the  factors  responsible  for 
success. 

In  making  such  appraisals,  no  one  seemed 
to  give  any  appreciable  weight  to  long-term, 
intensive  Soviet  interest  and  activity  in  the 
nuclear  field.  As  early  as  the  1920*8,  Soviet 
physicists  began  serious  research  on  the  nu- 
cleus of  the  atom.  By  the  mid  1930's  research 
was  progressing  on  a  range  of  nuclear  prob- 
lems. Both  fundamental  and  experimental 
work  was  under  way  at  a  number  of  In- 
stitutes and  was  already  producing  Important 
results  as  well  as  an  Increasing  number  of 
brilliant  nuclear  scientists,  several  of  whony 
were  soon  to  eam  international  reputations. 

Among  other  things,  the  Soviets  assumed 
a  leading  role  In  the  development  of  cyclo- 
tron technology,  and  in  the  use  of  cyclotrons 
in  nuclear  research.  The  discovery  of  nuclecu* 
fission  by  the  Germans  Otto  Habn  and  F. 
Strassmann,  In  January  1939,  aroused  the 
same  keen  Interest  In  the  Soviet  Union  as  In 
the  West.  Soon  thereafter  the  USSR  Academy 
of  Sciences  established  a  "Oommiasion  for 
Isotopes,"  and  later  a  "Special  Committee 
for  the  Problem  of  Uranium."  After  a  brief 
interruption,  the  war  brought  a  steady  build- 
up of  Soviet  Interest  and  activity.  Evidently 
knowledgeable  of  what  the  United  States  was 
doing,  the  Soviets  had  a  broad-gauged  pro- 
gram under  way  by  1943,  and  effcn-ts  were  in- 
creased to  large-scale  proportions  by  1947. 

How  can  disregard  of  this  prolonged  and 
extensive  Soviet  ^activity  in  the  atomic  field 
be  explained,  except  in  terms  of  arbitrary  dis- 
paragement of  basic  Soviet  capabilities  in 
science  and  technology?  Even  as  we  stood 
awed  by  the  first  Sputniks,  many  refused  to 
believe  that  anything  more  than  a  fluke  was 
involved:  the  Soviets  had  lacked  the  tech- 
nological capability  to  develop  a  sophisti- 
cated H-bomb  and  bad  to  go  for  an  outslzed 
model  requiring  an  outslzed  booster,  which 
yielded  the  flrst  earth  satellite  as  a  by- 
product. Later,  the  reaction  was  that  the 
Soviets  were  engaged  In  easy  "spectaculars," 
Involving  little  more  than  capitalizing  over 
and  over  again  on  their  initial  booster  ad- 
vantage to  get  large  weights  off  the  ground, 
while  the  United  States  was  building  highly 
complex  machines,  carrying  out  intricate  and 
sophisticated  experiments,  and  rapidly  bring- 
ing space  to  the  service  of  man  in  communi- 
cations, weather  observations,  and  the  like. 
One  can  also  detect  strong  notes  of  con- 
descension In  much  of  the  current  discus- 
sions of  the  technological  gap.  The  tendency, 
it  seems.  Is  to  concede  that  the  Soviet  have 
accomplished  much,  but  after  all  "in  the 

United  States " 

y 

An  even  more  serious  danger  is  that  we 
still  have  not  brought  ounelves  to  recog- 
nize the  great  Importance  the  Soviet  regime 
attaches  to  maximum  development  and  full 
utilization  of  science  and  technology,  or  the 
overriding  purpoeefulness  with  which  It  Is 
concentrating  human  and  material  resources 
to  these  ends.  This  was  one  of  the  main 
reasons  for  our  failure  to  foresee  the  speed 
with  which  the  USSR  would  come  up  wltli 
a  nuclear  capability.  Many  of  the  estimates 
of  Soviet  prospects  allowed  the  possibility  of 
a  bomb  within  a  few  years  (usually  five  to 
seven) ,  provided  an  all-out  effort  were  made. 
But  few  saw  an  all-out  effort  as  a  strong 
likelihood,  much  less  as  the  virtual  certainty 
It  was,  given  the  known  characteristics  of  the 
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Soviet  regime.  In  more  recent  yeaxs.  the 
Soviet  will  to  stay  the  course  In  space  com- 
petition has  repeatedly  been  discounted. 
Many  have  convinced  themselves  that  the 
Kremlin  Is  uninterested  In  further  weapons 
development  unless  prodded  into  It  by  the 
United  States.  Currently  skepticism  prevails 
that  the  USSR  will  of  Its  own  voUUon  leave 
no  stone  unturned  In  Its  search  for  an  effec- 
Uve  antl-balllsUc  mlssUe  capablUty. 

What  we  need  to  keep  In  mind,  however, 
la  something  more  far-reaching  than  the 
Soviet  willingness  and  ability  to  go  'all  out" 
to  achieve  selected  goals  involving  advanced 
aclence  and  advanced  technology.  Soviet  pur- 
posef  ulness  extends  to  general  preeminence — 
to  world  predominance — In  the  field.  One  of 
the  most  fundamental  attributes  of  the 
Soviet  regime  is  the  ideological  and  practical 
conviction  that  through  the  forced  develop- 
ment of  science  and  technology  the  USSR 
can  achieve  world  leadership.  For  the  Soviets 
It  Is  an  article  of  faith  that  their  system — 
with  Its  total  power  to  set  prtorltles,  allocate 
resources  and  push  forward  In  accord  with  a 
fixed  purpose  and  without  regard  to  coeta, 
profitability  or  other  such  considerations — 
gives  them  an  immense  advantage  over  other 
countries  In  the  maximum  utilization  of  sci- 
ence and  technology.  Their  attitudes  and 
policies  have  religiously  reflected  exhorta- 
tions of  Lenin : 

The  war  U  Inexorable:  It  puts  the  alterna- 
tive with  ruthless  severity:  either  perish,  or 
overtake  and  outstrip  the  advanced  coiin- 
trlee  economically  .  .  .  perish  or  drive  full 
■team  ahead.  That  Is  the  alternative  with 
which  history  confronts  us.  .  .  .  Only  when 
the  country  has  been  electrified,  when  in- 
d\istry.  agriculture,  and  transport  have  been 
placed  on  the  technical  basis  of  modem 
large-scale  industry,  only  then  will  we  be 
fully  victorious." 

The  very  fact  that  the  Soviets  have  become 
obeeesed.  as  The  Economist  put  it,  with  "the 
technological  gap  between  themselves  and 
the  United  States,  and  the  way  to  cloee  It," 
la  indicative  of  the  overriding  priority  their 
leadership  attaches  to  maximizing  progress. 
For  almost  a  decade,  they  have  engaged  In 
self -criticism  and  searches  for  Improvements 
for  Bdence  and  technology  that  are  reminis- 
cent m  their  intensity,  frankness  and  so- 
briety of  the  campaign  to  improve  agricul- 
ture In  the  I950's.  In  the  context  of  con- 
tinued US. -Soviet  competition  on  the  world 
scene,  we  can  properly  draw  reassur&nce  from 
weakneeses  on  the  science-technology  front 
that  the  Soviets  themselves  have  revealed.  At 
the  same  time,  however,  we  need  to  read 
their  exposures  and  their  thrashing  about 
to  overcome  shortcomings  as  alarm  signals, 
since  they  underscore  the  unrelenting  pur- 
poeefulness  of  the  regime  to  achieve  the  pre- 
eminence it  so  badly  wants  and  on  which 
It  Is  staking  so  much.  It  Is  important  to  note 
that,  unlike  the  situation  for  agriculture, 
aclence  and  technology  have  been  moved  to 
a  top  place  on  the  leadership's  agenda  not 
In  response  to  a  crisis  but  during  a  period 
of  relatively  great  advancement. 

VI 

Bothering  the  Soviets  moat,  and  receiving 
their  main  attention,  has  been  their  Inability 
to  apply  the  scientific  knowledge  and  tech- 
nological o^jabilities  that  produced  their 
space  and  other  successes  to  the  general  re- 
quirements of  Soviet  economic  development, 
that  is,  to  spark  a  general  advance  on  a 
broad  national  front.  Leonid  Breshnev,  So- 
viet party  boss,  pinpointed  the  matter  at 
the  Twenty-third  Soviet  Party  Congreos  held 
In  March-April  19M: 

Soviet  science  has  won  great  prestige  and 
has  indisputably  great  accompl^shnients  to 
Ita  credit.  However,  mention  should  be  made 
of  the  deficiencies  that  hold  up  Its  develop- 
ment. The  gravest  is  lu  slow  Introduction  of 
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the  resulta  of  scientific  research  Into  produc- 
tion. There  Is  an  unjustifiable  gap  between 
theoretical  research  and  Its  technological 
and  design  development.  Often,  years  pass 
before  a  discovery  Is  applied  in  production — 
a  fact  damaging  the  national  economy  and 
science  Itself.  Poor  use  of  electronic  com- 
puter techniques  Is  one  example  of  this.' 

This  problem  Is  not  peculiar  to  the  USSR. 
Traditionally,  the  practical  application  of 
new  knowledge  lags  behind  its  discovery.  But 
It  Is  particularly  galling  to  the  Soviet  regime, 
sli^e  basic  to  Its  reason  (or  being  is  the  con- 
ce{^that  "the  socialist  mode  of  production" 
mans  possible  a  rationality  in  the  adoption 
of  new  ways  which  Is  unattainable  for  "cap- 
italist systems."  As  the  Party  Program  for- 
mulated by  the  Twenty-second  Party  Con- 
gress held  In  October  1961  saw  the  future: 

In  the  current  decade  (1961-1970)  the 
Soviet  Union  .  .  .  will  surpass  the  strongest 
and  richest  capitalist  country,  the  US.A  .  In 
production  per  head  of  population.  ...  All 
In  all,  capitalism  is  increasingly  impeding 
the  development  of  the  c<)niemporary  pro- 
ductive forces.  Mankind  Is  entering  a  period 
of  scientific  and  technical  revolution,  bound 
up  with  the  conquest  of  nuclear  energy, 
space  exploration,  the  development  of  chem- 
istry, automation  and  other  major  achieve- 
ments of  science  and  engineering.  But  the 
relations  of  production  under  capitalism  are 
much  too  narrow  for  a  scientific  and  techni- 
cal revolution.  Socialism  alone  Is  capable  of 
effecting  and  applying  Its  fruits  in  the  inter- 
est of  society.  .  .  .  The  USSR  will  possess 
productive  forces  of  unparalleled  might:  It 
will  pass  the  technical  level  of  the  most  de- 
veloped countries  and  occupy  first  place  in 
the  world  In  per  capita  production.* 

The  Soviet  leadership  has  had  to  eat  crcfw 
with  respect  to  these  boastful  expectations. 
In  the  use  of  space- generated  science  and 
technology  to  effect  a  general  advance  It  has 
found  Itself  blocked  by  one  of  the  most  basic 
featxires  of  the  Soviet  system:  compartmen- 
tallzation  All  sorts  of  obstacles  stand  In  the 
way  of  transferring  gains  In  one  area  to  other 
areas,  and  In  the  past  this  has  been  respon- 
sible for  uneven  development:  While  tre- 
mendous strides  were  being  made  In  heavy 
Industry,  light  industry  moved  with  glacial 
slowness  and  agriculture  stagnated.  Develop- 
ment of  a  sophisticated  capability  In  elec- 
tronics had  little  evident  Impact  on  th*  re- 
liability of  such  things  as  telephone  systems 
and  elevators.  The  genius  of  Soviet  design 
engineers  has  been  anything  but  paralleled 
by  the  skill  of  mechanics  who  serve  automo- 
biles, trucks  and  tractors.  Computers  guid- 
ing intercontinental  ballistic  missiles  have 
had  no  Impact  on  the  marketplace,  where 
abacuses  hold  sway. 

Soviet  political  leaders  as  well  as  respon- 
sible scientists  and  technologists  have  seen 
their  oompartmented  situation  in  sharp  con- 
trast to  American  fiexlblUty.  The  U.S.  space 
program — Indeed,  the  gamut  of  the  United 
States'  major  developmental  programs.  In- 
cluding thoae  related  to  military  needs — la 
being  conducted  not  In  Isolation  but  as  an 
integral  activity  within  the  mainstream  of 
the  American  economy  and  all  elements  of 
the  society.  In  carrying  forward  Its  programs, 
the  U.S.  government  has  worked  with  In- 
dustry, the  universities  and  other  organiza- 
tions to  buy  lead  time  by  underwriting  the 
risk  of  long-term  development  and  to  en- 
courage the  formation  of  capital,  the  forma- 
tion of  research  teams,  the  fiow  of  Informa- 
tion within  the  constraint  of  secrecy  require- 
ments, and  innovation  in  materials,  processes, 
components,  products,  and  analytical  tech- 
niques. Taken  together,  these  policies  and 
arrangements  constitute  an  Institutional 
framework  within  which  technology  |ln  the 
United  States]  has  burgeoned.  ...  In  nu- 
clear energy,  electronics,  computers,  aircraft, 
«jiii  many  other  fields  .  .  .  accumulatloo  of 
th9  results  of  these  "spin-offs"  |  has  |  effected 
a  tschndoglcal  revolution  for  the  whole  world 


and  helped  to  give  the  United  States  an  In- 
dustrial complex  so  great  that  an  Interna- 
tional conference  has  been  called  to  study   ' 
"the  technological  gap."  "> 

A  small  but  illuminating  Illustration  of  the 
"transfer"  problem  in  the  USSR  Is  to  be 
found  In  the  experience  of  an  American  uni- 
versity professor  who  visited  principal  Soviet 
physics  institutes.  Although  the  Institutes 
In  question  were  concerned  with  research  tn 
areas  of  major  emphasis  in  the  USSR  (con- 
trolled thermonuclear  fusion  and  solid  state 
materials  and  devices),  the  American  noted 
no  evidence  of  the  use  of  microelectronics  or 
Integrated  circuits  In  any  of  the  eleotronlo 
equipment  in  use.  Some  of  the  Russian  scien- 
tists Indicated  to  him  that  they  "believed 
It  was  being  used  in  the  space  program," 
but  they  had  never  seen  Integrated  circuits 
Incorporated  In  any  of  the  electronic  test 
equipment  available  to  them.  Such  blunt 
evidence  of  the  separation  of  the  space  pro- 
gram— the  most  important  single  area  of 
scientific  and  technological  research  and  de- 
velopment In  the  Soviet  Union — from  the 
mainstream  of  Soviet  scientific  activity  took 
the  American  observer,  who  as  a  professor 
was  intimately  acquainted  with  every  phase 
of  the  U.S.  s|}ace  program,  by  startled  sur- 
prise. 

Klrlll  Maziirov.  member  of  the  Politburo 
and  First  Deputy  Chairman  of  the  Council 
of  Ministers  of  the  USSR,  in  commemorating 
the  Bolshevik  Revolution  laat  November,  re- 
fiected  Soviet  concern  over  the  greater  re- 
turns the  United  States  was  realizing  from 
Its  Investments  in  research  and  development. 
In  our  days,  the  sdentlfic-technologlcal 
revolution  Is  becoming  the  most  Important 
springboard  In  the  struggle  between  the  two 
social  systems  In  the  world  arena.  Everything 
shows  that  the  capitalists  are  paying  much 
attention  to  this  situation.  The  U.S.  mo- 
nopolies, spending  ever  larger  sums  for  sci- 
entific research,  for  perfecting  technology, 
among  others  through  enticing  scientists 
from  other  capitalist  countries,  are  trying  to 
perpetuate  the  so-called  "technological  gap" 
between  the  economies  of  the  socialist  coun- 
tries and  that  of  the  United  States." 

Others  among  Soviet  leaders  have  spoken 
with  even  greater  frankness  and  expUcltness. 
Peter  L.  Kapltsa,  Director  of  the  prestigious 
Institute  of  Physical  Problenis  of  the  Soviet 
Academy  of  Sciences  and  long  one  of  the 
most  Infiuentlal  of  academicians  In  the  sci- 
ence-technology area,  gave  a  graphic  ac- 
count of  the  harrh  realities  that  were  so  dis- 
turbing to  the  Soviets  In  his  report  to  the 
USSR  Academy  of  Sciences  on  December  13, 
1945.  Kapltsa's  appraisal  echoed  views  that 
were  being  widely  voiced  In  scientific  and  In- 
dustrial circles  throughout  the  Soviet  Union. 
We  believe  his  report  worthy  of  close  ex- 
amination : 

The  basic  Indicator  of  the  progress  of  a 
national  economy  Is  the  productivity  of 
labor,  and  the  Increase  In  the  productivity 
of  labor  Is  achieved  In  the  main  by  the  as- 
similation of  new  technology  and  the  at- 
tainments of  science.  When  the  growth  of 
the  productivity  of  labor  slackens,  the  rea- 
sons for  this  must  be  sought  In  the  defi- 
ciencies of  assimilating  by  Industry  the 
achievements  of  science  and  technology.  .  .  . 
The  assimilation  of  the  achievements  of 
science  and  technology  by  Industry  takes 
place  slowly  and  with  difficulty  by  us  U-*..  in 
the  Soviet  Union]. 

They  (the  Americans]  now  produce  about 
one- third  of  world  science.  We  produce  one- 
sixth  of  world  science,  that  Is  twice  leee  than 
they.  Each  of  the  remaining  countries  pro- 
duces leas  than  we.  Therefore  In  sclentlflo 
production  we  are  the  second  country  In  the 
world.  However.  If  one  takes  Into  account 
.  .  .  (that  the  numbers  of  American  and 
Soviet  sdenttsU  are  approximately  equal] 
then  It  appears  that  with  approximately  the 
same  number  of  scientific  workers  we  pro- 
duce half  of  the  sclantlflc  work  which  ttM 
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Americans  produce.  .  .  .  Ihe  productivity 
of  our  scientists  Is  approximately  two  times 
lower  than  the  productivity  of  the  scientists 
of  the  USA. 

We  m\ist  quickly  find  a  way  tor  overcom- 
ing the  lag  [of  Soviet  science  behind  Ameri- 
can science].  If  In  the  near  future  we  will 
not  Increase  the  labor  productivity  of  our 
scientists,  will  not  Improve  the  conditions 
for  assimilating  by  industry  the  achieve- 
ments of  science  and  technology,  then  the 
problem  of  catching  up  with  America,  of 
course,  caimot  be  solved.  If  we  decisively  and 
capably  utilize  the  great  advantages  our  so- 
cialist system  provides  In  organizing  our  sci- 
ence and  Industry,  then  this  lag  In  growth 
will  only  be  a  temporary  hitch." 
vn 

To  the  need  for  greater  effectiveness  in 
organizing  science  and  technolog>'.  which  Ka- 
pista  so  heavily  stressed,  the  Soviet  leader- 
ship has  been  diligently  addressing  Itself  over 
the  past  decade.  Back  In  June  1959  a  Plenary 
Sessions  of  the  Conununlst  Party  Central 
Committee  took  up  the  problem  of  "the  poor 
coordination  of  research"  and  the  "dispersal 
of  forces  which  lowers  the  level  of  research 
.  .  .  and  delays  Its  practical  application. "  and 
criticized  the  USSR  Academy  of  Sciences  for 
overextendlng  Itself.  The  Conunittee  ap- 
proved a  new  Statute  for  the  Academy  which, 
while  leaving  the  organizational  structure 
largely  Intact,  extensively  redefined  the  scope 
of  Its  responsibilities.  Two  years  later  an- 
other step  was  taken.  Authorities  had  become 
convinced  that  the  Academy  was  function- 
ing Inadequately  In  the  Industrial  research 
area  and  at  the  same  time  was  so  dissipating 
Its  resources  as  to  interfere  with  Its  efforts 
for  basic  probtens,  especially  In  key  fields 
like  cybernetlS  and  biology.  The  Central 
Committee  and  the  Council  of  Ministers  on 
April  12,  1961,  adopted  a  new  decree,  entitled 
"Measures  for  Improving  the  Coordination  of 
Scientific  Research  In  the  Country  and  Ac- 
tivities of  the  USSR  Academy  of  Sciences." 
The  Academy's  role  In  applied  research  was 
greatly  reduced,  and  the  Industrial-oriented 
and  specialized  Institutions  of  the  Academy 
were  transferred  to  industrial  mlnlstrlea. 

Following  this,  steps  were  taken  to  bring 
under  a  single  umbrella  all  scientific  and 
research  activities  not  associated  with  indus- 
trial ministers.  On  April  11,  1963.  a  govern- 
ment-party decree  "On  Measures  To  Improve 
the  Activity  of  the  USSR  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences and  the  Academies  of  Sciences  of  the 
Union  Republics"  placed  on  the  USSR  Acad- 
emy responsibility  for  "scientific  leadership 
of  research  on  the  most  important  problems 
m  the  natural  and  social  sciences  carried  out 
by  the  Academies  of  Sciences  of  the  Union 
Republics,  the  higher  educational  Institu- 
tions, and  other  scientific  research  institu- 
tions of  the  country,  and  coordination  of 
work  in  these  areas  of  sciences."  "  The  USSR 
Academy's  coordinating  duties  were  extended 
to  embrace  all  non-Academy  institutes,  and 
to  facilitate  tills  operation  some  ninety  sci- 
ence councils  and  commissions  were  attached 
to  it.  At  the  same  time,  however,  the  USSR 
Academy  was  relieved  of  responsibility  for 
applied  research  and  development,  and  tech- 
nically-oriented research  institutions  that 
still  remained  under  Its  jurisdiction,  as  well 
as  those  of  its  academies  at  the  republic 
level,  were  shifted  to  ministries." 

Ttiese  several  measures  evidentiy  made 
the  administration  of  the  rapidly  expanding 
range  of  sclentlflc  activities  more  orderly. 
Nevertheless,  they  did  not  get  at,  and  may 
well  have  accentuated,  the  key  organiza- 
tional problem:  how  to  end  "the  isolation  of 
theoretical  science  trom  life  on  the  one  hand 
and  on  the  other  an  insuffldentiy  high  qual- 
ity of  experimental  work,"  aometliing  "that 
is  opposite  to  what  takes  place  in  the  United 
States."  »  Further  and  more  far-reaching  In- 
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novations  were  necessary.  As  Council  of  Min- 
isters Cmairman  Kosygln  Urid  the  Twenty- 
third  Pa^y  Congress  in  1966 :  "A  well-ordered 
system  of  balanced  organization  and  stimula- 
tion of  the  speediest  and  moet  economical 
application  of  the  reevUts  of  research  In  pro- 
duction must  be  set  up  as  soon  as  possible. 
The  development  of  direct  coet-accounting 
links  between  research  institutes  and  fac- 
tories will  undoubtedly  promote  a  more 
rapid  application  of  results  of  research  to 
productions'  " 

VUl 

Despite  Kosygin's  appeal  tot  urgency,  two 
years  of  head-knocking  among  vested-inter- 
est groups  ensued  before  the  Kremlin  was 
ready  to  act  decisively.  Its  action  took  the 
form  of  a  decree — published  on  October  23, 
1968 — entitled  "On  Measiures  for  Raising  the 
Effectiveness  of  the  Work  of  Scientific  Or- 
ganizations and  Accelerating  the  Utilization 
in  the  National  Economy  of  the  Findings  of 
Science  and  Technology.""  Although  this 
edict  represents  the  moet  comprehensive  and 
innovative  program  of  reforms  the  Soviets 
have  attempted  in  the  sclentiflc-techhologi- 
cal  sphere,  it  has  received  Uttie  attention  in 
the  West.  The  decree  attests  both  to  the 
depth  of  the  leadership's  dissatisfaction  with 
the  ulsting  situation  and  to  the  extent  of 
its  ^llngness  to  break  with  pn-ecedent  to 
dispel  the  sources  of  that  dissatisfaction,  in- 
cluding an  attempted  application  of  some 
American  practices.  The  stated  rationale  is 
that— 

It  is  necessary  to  improve  significantly  the 
activities  of  scientific  organizations,  to  elimi- 
nate the  obstacles  which  restrain  the  utiliza- 
tion of  the  achievements  of  science  and  tech- 
nology in  the  national  economy. 

The  general  shortcoming  in  the  work  of 
scientific  research,  design,  design-construc- 
tion, technological  organizations,  and  the 
scientific  subdivisions  of  higher  educational 
Institutions  consists  of  the  fact  that  their 
activity  Is  not  concentrated  to  the  necessary 
extent  on  the  solution  of  the  most  important 
sclentlfic-teclmical  problems  and  especially 
questions  connected  with  the  acceleration  of 
the  tempo  of  growth  of  labor  productivity. 

Measures  encompassed  by  the  decree  in- 
clude (1)  new  planning  procedures,  (2)  or- 
ganizational changes,  (3)  financial  changes, 
(4)  incentives  and  sanctions  for  organiza- 
tions and  individuals,  and  (5)  the  develop- 
ment of  "competition  In  the  scientific-tech- 
nological field  and  the  prevention  of  monop- 
olies In  solving  the  most  ImfKirtant  scientific 
and  technical  problems."  It  specifically  notes 
that  the  "newest  achievements"  of  both  for- 
eign and  domestic  science  and  technology  are 
to  be  drawn  upon. 

The  new  planning  procedures  involve  the 
preparation  of  scientific-technological  fore- 
casts for  a  long  period — ten  to  fifteen  and 
more  years — with  regard  to  principal  prob- 
lems in  the  development  of  the  national 
economy.  These  forecasts  are  to  guide  "min- 
istries and  departments,  and  the  union  re- 
public Councils  of  Ministers"  in  developing 
designs  for  plants  and  production,  machines 
and  equipment.  V.  A.  Kirlllln,  Deputy  Pre- 
mier and  Chairman  of  the  State  Committee 
on  Science  and  Technology,  had  stressed  the 
need  for  such  long-term  forecasting  in  an 
article  in  the  May  1968  Economic  Gazette: 

Until  recently,  insufficient  attention  was 
given  to  planning  the  development  of  science 
and  technology  in  perspective,  for  10-20  years 
ahead  and  in  individual  cases  for  a  longer 
period.  There  Is  no  need  to  speak  ...  of  the 
imperative  need  for  the  perspective  working 
out  of  the  development  of  science  and  tech- 
nology for  a  long  period,  at  least  for  the  most 
Important  trends.  This  will  provide  the  pos- 
sibility for  determining  more  correctly  the 
general  direction  of  the  development  of  tech- 
nology, tor  utilizing  resources  more  ration- 
ally, for  avoiding  many  costiy  mistakes. 

BesponslMllty  for  preparation  of  the  fore- 
casts is  allotted  to  the  Soviet  State  Com- 


mittee on  Science  and  T^hnology,  along 
with  the  State  Planning  Agency  (Goeplan), 
the  USSR  Academy  of  Sciences,  the  State 
Construction  Agency  (Oosstroi)  and  inter- 
ested ministries  eiid  agencies,  including 
union-republic  Councils  of  Ministers.  In 
addition,  the  decree  accords  to  the  State 
Commltttee  for  Science  and  Teclinology  re- 
sptonslblllty  for  preparing  with  the  USSR 
Acad<»my  of  Sciences  and  interested  govern- 
ment agencies  the  list  of  basic  trends  in  the 
development  of  science  and  technology  and 
principal  scientific-technical  problems  to  be 
used  in  establishing  the  scientific- teclinical 
goals  for  the  Five-Year  Plan.  These  new 
functions  for  the  State  Committee  represent 
a  reduction  in  the  planning  responslbilitiea 
which  had  been  accorded  to  the  USSR  Acad- 
emy in  1963. 

Among  the  organizational  changes  the 
decree  introduces  is  the  "recommendation" 
that  the  USSR  economic  ministries  and  other 
government  agencies  establish,  where  neces- 
sary, "comiKislte  scientific  Institutions  ful- 
filling scientific-research,  design -construc- 
tion and  technological  tasks"  and  attach 
scientific-research  institutes  to  large  indus- 
trial enterprises.  These  provisions  are  simi- 
lar to  Klrillln'B  recommendations  in  the 
Economic  Gazette." 

The  decree's  principal  financial  changes 
Include  an  attempt  to  provide  flexibility  in 
allocating  funds  for  scientific  research.  It 
permits  USSR  ministries  and  departments 
and  the  union-republic  Councils  of  Ministers 
to  retain  "an  undistributed  reserve  of  two 
per  cent  of  the  total  budgetary  alloca- 
tions" for  sclentlflc  research  to  be  tised  "for 
strengthening  the  most  Important  trends  in 
scientific-research  work."  The  State  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Technology  is  granted 
"the  right  to  redistribute  with  the  agreement 
of  the  ministries  and  departments  the  total 
expenditures  for  sdenUfic-research  work, 
including  the  wages  fund."  llie  decree  also 
establishes  a  special  fund  at  sdentlflc- 
research,  design-construction  and  teclino- 
loglcal  institutes  for  additional  capital  in- 
vestments and  the  purchase  of  scientific 
equipment  and  materials.  The  source  of  this 
fund  is  to  be  the  inccwne  from  contract  work 
and  intramlnisterlal  orders  fulfilled  by  the 
institutes  and  the  sale  or  licenses  for  their 
inventions. 

In  introducing  a  new  series  of  Incentives 
and  sanctions  for  sclentific-tectinlcal  (»ga- 
nlzatlons  and  personnel,  the  decree  Instructs 
USSR  and  union-republic  ministries  and 
departments,  and  the  USSR,  union-republic 
and  specialized  Academies  of  Sciences  to 
evaluate  at  least  once  every  three  years  the 
activities  of  their  sul>ordlnate  scientific-re- 
search, design-construction  and  teclinologi- 
cal  organizations,  including  the  scientific 
subdivisions  of  higher  educational  institu- 
tions. Both  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
work  performed  by  the  subordinates  institu- 
tions and  Its  "general  economic  effect"  are 
to  be  Judged.  In  accordance  with  the  evalu- 
ation, decisions  will  be  taken  for  the  further 
development  of  the  institutions  and  "the 
additional  material  encouragement  of  the 
personnel  through  the  centralized  premium 
funds  of  the  ministries  and  departments" 
Institutions  and  organizations  that  fail  to 
fulfill  their  assignments  will  either  be  closed 
or  reorganized. 

Starting  in  1969,  the  w(»-k  of  individual 
scientists,  with  some  exceptions,  will  be  eval- 
uated not  less  than  once  every  three  years 
by  a  commission  consisting  of  "tilghly  qiial- 
Ifled  scientists,  and  representatives  of  Party 
and  trade-union  organizations."  A  Pravda 
editorial  of  October  24,  1968  indicated  that 
this  provision  involves  a  check  of  not  only 
the  professional  performance  but  also  the 
"btisiness-like  and  political  qualltlea"  of  the 
scientists. 

To  develop  competition  the  decree  calls 
upon  governmental  agencies,  the  USSR  and 
other  Academies  of  Sciences  "in  neoeaaary 
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liutancM  to  commission  Mveral  orguilza- 
.  Uons  following  different  channels  with  the 
fulfllUnent  of  research  investigations  and 
also  design-construction  and  technical  proj- 
ects." For  especially  Important  problems  the 
competing  research  Investigations  will  be 
permuted  to  continue  until  experimental 
samples  are  built  before  final  choices  are 
made  between  them. 

The  increased  responsibilities  for  scfen- 
Uflc  research  accorded  to  the  Soviet  State 
Committee  with  the  Implied  reduction  in 
powers  of  the  USSR  Academy,  plus  the  In- 
corporation into  the  decree  of  proposals 
Identified  with  officials  of  the  State  Commit- 
tee, suggests  the  possibility  that  Soviet  bu- 
reaucrats will  now  dominate  the  scientists 
and  have  the  opportunity  to  introduce  an 
approach  to  scientific  matters  alien  to  the 
latter.  However,  the  top  leaders  of  the  State 
Committee — Klrlllln  and  V.  A.  Trapeznlkov. 
respectively  chairman  and  first  deputy 
chairman — are  not  only  administrators  but 
are  themselves  scientists  and  academicians. 
Comment  on  the  decree  leaves  little  doubt 

rpf  the  Soviet  leadership's  high  hopes  that  It 
will,  at  long  last,  enable  the  USSR  to  make, 
aa  Bre&hnev  said  at  the  Twenty-third  Party 
Congress,  "increasingly  effective  use  of  the 
socialist  mode  of  production. "  Whether  these 
hopes  wUl  be  ftUfilled.  or  whether  the  Rta- 
tlans  will  again  find,  as  The  Economitt 
pointed  out  in  the  February  1969  article  cited 
above,  "that  innovation  requires  first  of  all 
an  attitude  of  mind  that  is  not  fostered  by 
a  normal  Marxist  economy."  remains  to  be 
seen.  The  critical  Issue  is  whether  long-es- 
tablished Institutional  rlgldlUes.  which  have 
ruled  In  the  area  of  science  and  technology 
as  In  other  areas  m  the  Soviet  Union,  can  be 
broken  down.  That  they  never  have  been 
before  may  be  all  important.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Soviet  leadership  displays  a  new 
awareness  of  the  problem  and  a  new  deter- 
mination to  act  decisively.  It  may  also  be.  as 
some  Soviet  scientists  are  sxiggesUng.**  that 
the  sheer  magnitude  and  complexity  of  the 
requirements  being  generated  by  the  rapidly 
accumulating  new  knowledge  and  technol- 
ogy in  the  USSR  will  give  a  weight  to  this 
rsfocm  effort  that  has  hitherto  been  lacking. 

IX 

Meanwhile,  there  appears  no  likelihood  of 
a  let-up  in  the  Soviet  practice  of  pouring 
ever  larger  resources  Into  the  further  devel- 
opment of  science  and  technology.  Soviet 
leaders  have  never  stinted  In  the  supply  of 
money  to  attain  preeminence  In  this  area, 
even  during  trying  times.  They  have  not  de- 
bated the  matter  from  year  to  year,  or  even 
on  occasions  of  political  change.  They  have 
simply  gone  ahead  as  a  matter  of  course. 
Moreover,  the  rate  of  Increase  of  expendi- 
tures for  science  and  technology  has  gener- 
ally been  greater  than  for  any  other  area. 
For  many  years  the  annual  growth  has  been 
as  high  as  14  per  cent  and  seldom  under  8 
per  cent.  In  198S  two  and  one-halX  times  as 
much  was  spent  on  science  and  technology 
as  in  1958,  and  In  1967  three  times  as  much. 
Allotments  In  1968  totaled  some  nine  billion 
rubles  as  against  some  three  billion  ten  years 
earlier.  Several  times  as  much  is  spent  on  sci- 
ence each  yean  as  higher  education. 

As  for  the  future,  the  leaders,  despite  dla- 
satisfaction  and  complaint  over  the  current 
productivity  of  their  scientists,  profess  to  re- 
main convinced  that  investments  In  science 
yield  greater  dividends  than  other  types  of 
Investment  and  evidence  an  Intent  to  double 
the  present  rate  of  support.  Writing  In  the 
tconomic  Giuette  of  July  1968,  Trapesnlkov 
asserted: 

A  rtible  Invested  In  science  and  the  as- 
similation of  Its  results  gives  145  rubles  at 
gzx>wth  In  the  national  income.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  growth  of  national  Income  from 
the  usiial  capital  Investments  comprises  39 
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kopeks  for  the  Invested  ruble.  Conasquently. 
expenditures  on  science  and  the  assimila- 
tion of  Its  results  are  approximately  35  times 
more  effective  than  the  usual  capital  invest- 
ments. Since  investments  In  science  are  par- 
ticularly effective,  it  Is  advisable  to  reduce 
somewhat  the  (usual)  capital  investments 
and  to  give  the  released  resources  to  science 
and  the  assimilation  of  tts  results.  ...  In  ac- 
cordance with  our  calculations  we  should  In- 
crease expenditures  on  science  two  times. .  .  . 

X 

However  Inefficient  the  Soviets  may  be  in 
comparison  with  the  United  States  in  par- 
ticular lines  of  endeavor.  Investments  in 
science  and  technology  on  the  scale  projected 
by  Trapeznlkov  can  hardly  fall  to  produce 
significant  resxilts.  particularly  since  they  are 
being  coupled  with  new  and  somewhat  Imag- 
inative approaches  by  the  authorities  to  get 
the  most  out  of  the  monies  expended. 

What  of  the  United  SUtes  on  Its  side? 
What  of  our  own  prospects?  U.S.  Investments 
in  science  and  technology  have,  over  the  past 
decade,  more  than  kept  pace  with  those  of 
the  USSR.  As  a  percentage  of  gross  national 
product  they  have  averaged  about  the  same — 
somewhat  above  3  per  cent  according  to  the 
best  available  estimates.  This  means  that  In 
terms  of  dollar  amounts  the  U.S.  outlay  has 
ali&ost  doubled  the  Soviet.  Should  this  situa- 
tion continue,  lasting  U.S.  preeminence 
would  be  assured,  not  only  because  of  the 
larger  base  on  which  the  United  States  Is 
building,  but  also  because  of  the  greater  pro- 
ductivity of  American  scientists  and  engi- 
neers. 

U  it  Ukely  that  the  United  States  will  be 
willing  to  maintain  the  current  level  of  sup- 
port on  a  sustained  basis?  Unlike  the  USSR, 
It  has  not  accepted  public  responsibility  for 
promoting  research  and  development  as  a 
matter  of  deliberate  policy.  It  has.  because 
of  peculiar  circumstances,  made  an  excep- 
tion in  a  few  selected  fields — notably  agricul- 
ture, waterway  engineering.  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards work,  and  more  recently  aviation,  public 
health  and  nuclear  energy.  Otherwise,  fed- 
eral involvement  In  research  and  develop- 
ment has  been  in  response  to  externally  gen- 
erated crises  of  one  sort  or  another,  and  then 
only  to  take  care  of  the  crisis  situation.  In 
contrast  to  most  other  modem  great  powers, 
the  United  States  traditionally  has  not  even 
carried  forward  as  a  matter  of  course  sub- 
stantial research  and  development  In  fields 
related  to  military  security.  Between  the  two 
world  wars,  for  example.  U.S.  expenditures 
for  military  R&D  were  but  a  fraction  of 
those  of  Germany,  the  USSR,  Britain, 
Prance  and  Japan. 

Truly  large-scale  government  efforts  In  sci- 
ence and  technology  were  undertaken  for 
the  first  time  in  World  War  II  (during  World 
War  I  we  had  largely  depended  on  French 
and  British  efforts),  and  once  the  confllot 
was  over,  these  dropped  off  preclpitoxism 
Only  the  sense  of  peril  arising  from  develop- 
ments in  the  Cold  War,  and  particularly  the 
Soviet  explosion  of  an  A-bomb,  the  Korean 
War.  and  indications  of  extensive  Soviet  ac- 
tivity In  the  field  of  rocket  missilery,  reversed 
the  downward  trend.  It  remained  for  Sput- 
nik, however,  to  plunge  the  federal  govern- 
ment Into  the  science  and  technology  field 
on  a  large-scale,  across-the-board  basis. 

What  has  happened  since  Sputnik,  and 
not  our  long-term  stance,  is  the  measure  by 
which  we  and  others  appraise  the  future 
prospects  of  U.S.  science  and  technology, 
both  absolutely  and  In  comparison  with  the 
Soviet  umon.  Are  we  safe  In  this?  Given 
trends  of  recent  years,  the  answer  would 
seem  to  be  no.  As  our  anxieties  with  regard 
to  the  Soviets  have  calmed,  resistance  has 
built  up  to  government  programs  requiring 
costly  R&D.  The  McNamara  years  in  the 
Pentagon  evoked  the  concept  that  we  have 
gone  as  far  as  we  need  to  go  in  weaponology, 
that  further  developmental  work  would  In 
fact  bs  counterproductive  because  it  would 


Incite  the  Soviets  to  efforts  they  otherwise 
would  forgo. 

Research  and  development  In  the  defense 
area  has  for  some  time  be«n  drying  up.  Be- 
ginning as  early  as  mid- 1963 — and  strongly 
stimulated  by  allegations  that  the  Soviets 
were  having  no  pan  of  a  "moon  race" — need 
for  .-i  space  program  of  the  nature  and  scale 
we  had  adopted  in  1961  has  been  Increasingly 
questioned,  and  budgets  have  since  been 
substantially  under  the  level  required  to 
achieve  the  broadly-based  "preeminence" 
we  had  set  as  our  objective  In  space.  Deci- 
sions have  not  been  made  and  monies  have 
not  been  provided  for  preparatory  work  nec- 
essary for  a  large-scale  space  effort  after  the 
Apollo  moon-landing  project  Is  brought  to  a 
conclusion.  Unless  a  new  tack  Is  taken,  the 
space  program — the  greatest  single  stiminus 
to  research  and  development  activity  in  re- 
cent years — will  dwindle  to  small  propor- 
tions. Currently  there  is  strong  resistance'  to 
the  varied  efforts  and  activities  that  almost 
surely  will  lead  somewhere,  sometime  to  an 
effective  defense  against  ballistic  missiles. 
Most  Important,  perhaps,  the  government 
seems  Increasingly  unwilling  to  continue,  at 
any  substantial  level,  with  one  of  the  most 
revolutionary  of  the  innovations  Introduced 
after  Sputnik:  direct  federal  support  of  the 
training  of  persons  capable  of  working  on 
and  extending  the  frontiers  of  new  science 
and  new  technology. 

The  growing  inclination  of  the  United 
States  to  turn  its  attention  and  energies  in- 
ward to  meet  urgent  social  problems,  together 
with  a  burgeoning  neo-lsolatlonism,  seems 
to  make  unlikely  a  reversal  of  these  trends, 
at  least  for  the  near  term.  The  prospect,  con- 
sequently, is  for  a  sharp  decline  In  VS.  In- 
puts into  science  and  technology  at  the  pre- 
cise time  that  the  USSR  will  be  Increasing 
and  accelerating  its  own. 

How  serious  will  the  effect  be  for  the  Unit- 
ed States?  Some  argue  that  technological 
progress  in  this  country  is  little  affected  by 
federal  programs,  no  matter  how  big.  Tet  the 
United  States  has  attained  a  leading  role 
In  eulvanced  science  and  advanced  technology 
only  as  the  government  during  and  after 
World  War  n  has  adopted  and  carried  for- 
ward large-scale  programs.  We  have,  of 
course,  long  led  the  world  In  ability  to  make 
use  of  new  knowledge  and  technology.  But 
except  for  agriculture,  the  new  knowledge 
and  new  technology  used  have  largely  been 
the  product  of  others.-It  Is  Instructive  to  re- 
call that  during  the  first  forty  years  of  the 
Nobel  prizes — that  Is,  from  1901  through 
1940 — U.S.  nationals.  Including  those  trained 
abroad,  received  only  ten  In  the  sciences  aa 
against  thirty  for  Germans,  nineteen  for 
Britishers  and  thirteen  for  Frenchmen.  Since 
1940 — during  the  years  of  major  govern- 
mental programs — the  U.S.  total  has  ex- 
ceeded the  combined  total  of  all  of  Europe. 
Including  the  Soviet  Union.  Similarly,  most 
of  the  great  discoveries  and  developments 
responsible  for  launching  the  ongoing  tech- 
nologrlcal  revolution  were  of  European  rather 
than  U.S.  origin.  The  United  States  has 
gained  the  leadlni;  role  In  carrying  the  revo- 
lution forward,  but  again  this  has  been  only 
after  the  Inauguration  of  laree-s^ale  federal 
programs.  t^ 

Federal  programs  have  been  the  direct  or 
Indirect  source  of  more  than  80  per  cent  of 
total  funds  devoted  to  scientific  and  tech- 
nological research  and  development  in  this 
country  over  the  past  ten  years.  Federal 
funds,  direct  and  Indirect,  account  for  some 
three-fourths  of  the  costs  of  graduate  train- 
ing and  research  in  American  universities. 
Is  it  conceivable  that  these  funds  can  be 
substantially  reduced  without  crippling  the 
capabilities  of  the  nation  In  science  and 
technology?  , 

The  simple  fact  is  that  the  requirements 
incident  to  marshaling,  organizing  and  man- 
aging the  resources  necessary  for  a  continu- 
ing advance  In  science  and  technology  have 
become  so  vast  and  so  complex  that  they  can 
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be  met  only  by  an  effort  Involving  the  whole 
of  our  society.  If  the  United  States  is  to  re- 
main at  the  forefront  of  an  increasingly 
technologically-oriented  world,  this  Is  one  of 
the  most  basic  of  the  many  hard  realities  It 
must  face.  We  cannot  as  a  nation  rely  upon 
an  existing  level  of  superiority — not  In  view 
of  what  is  going  on  In  the  Soviet  Union.  It 
Is  true  that,  by  their  own  admissions  and 
objective  outside  observations,  the  Soviets 
are  twhlnd  the  United  States  in  most  areas  of 
science  and  technology.  But  It  seems  to  us 
that  we  have  not  learned  from  experiences  of 
the  past  how  to  make  a  sound  and  dispas- 
sionate analysis  of  the  meaning  of  this  for 
the  Soviets'  enduring  capabilities  and  pur- 
poses in  comparison  with  our  own.  As  we 
ourselves  achieve  spectacular  successes,  as 
for  example  In  the  space  program,  we  be- 
come Inclined  by  the  ensuing  euphoria  to  let 
our  efforts  slip,  rather  than  to  look  objec- 
tively at  either  long-term  Soviet  trends  or 
our  ovra  long-term  interests. 

From  this  comi^arative  study  Of  the  scien- 
tific and  technological  efforts  of  the  two 
superpowers  we  have  reached  two  funda- 
mental conclusions:  The  United  States  still 
needs  to  learn  to  make  and  rely  upon  a 
truly  objective  analysis  of  the  Soviet  effort, 
not  going  from  one  extreme  to  the  other, 
and,  similarly,  we  must  objectively  establish 
our  own  national  capabilities,  purposes  and 
needs.  The  Immediate  question,  therefore,  la 
whether  we  can  today  fashion  a  rational  pro- 
gram m  science  and  technology  for  ourselves 
for  the  future,  or  whether  we  are  again  to 
wait  until  some  new  spectacular  Soviet 
breakthrough  forces  us  Into  a  crash  program 
not  of  our  own  choosing.  This  leads  to  an 
even  more  sobering  question:  Can  we  con- 
tinue indefinitely  to  count  on  being  able  in 
such  situations  to  catch  up  in  time' 

.  FOOTNOTES 

-'  *Tli0  authors  have  become  acquainted 
with  the  reactions  of  a  large  proportion  of 
Amterlcan  scientists  who  have  visited  the 
Soviet  Union  over  the  past  ten  years.  We 
have  found  that  while  points  of  emphasis 
vary  according  to  Individual  interests  and 
experiences,  there  Is  a  striking  coincidence 
of  views  among  an  overwhelming  majority 
as  to  the  overall  situation.  We  believe  Pro- 
fessor John  Turkevlch  reflected  a  general 
consensus  among  American  visitors  when 
he  wrote  In  Foreign  Affairs  for  April  1966: 
"Soviet  scientific  accomplishments  have  been 
spotty:  outstanding  expliots  In  space:  solid 
engineering  and  application  of  nuclear  sci- 
ence; brilliant  work  In  mathenoatics,  theore- 
tical physics  and  astronomy;  elegant  experi- 
ments in  certain  branches  of  experimental 
physics.  But  In  many  Important  areas,  Soviet 
work  Ls  either  weak  or  pedestrian  ....  The 
research  base  of  the  Soviet  Union  Is  very 
narrow,  confined  as  It  is  to  academy  insti- 
tutes and  four  or  five  major  universities. 
This  may  be  contrasted  to  the  diversity  of  re- 
search institutions  In  the  United  States  .  .  . 
Physical  facilities  for  carrying  out  scientific 
investigations  in  the  Soviet  Union  are  barely 
adequate  except  in  a  small  number  of  pres- 
tige laboratories.  .  .  .  Scientiac  equipment 
is  either  copied  from  American  models  or  im- 
ported. The  Soviet  economy  has  not  devel- 
3ped  an  Instrument  industry  sufficiently  alert 
to  scientific  discoveries,  nor  adequate  to 
give  logistic  support  to  Russian  scientists." 

•  The  Economist.  February  8-14,  1969,  p.  64. 
•See  Joseph  Stalin,  Problems  of  Leninism 

(Moscow:     Foreign     Languages     Publishing 
Hotise,  1940) ,  pp.  403-405. 

•  Ibid.,  p.  363. 

*The  explosion  was  in  August.  It  was  de- 
tected only  some  time  later  and  was  first 
announced  to  the  world  by  President  Tru- 
man on  September  33,  1949. 

•  Henry  D.  Smyth's  General  Account  of  the 
Development  of  Methods  of  Using  Atomic 
Energy  for  Military  Purposes  (Washington: 
OPO,  1945)  sets  forth  these  experiences  in 
amazingly  lucid  detail. 


'From  J.  Stalin's  Problems  of  Leninism 
(Moscow:  Foreign  Languages  Publishing 
House,  1940).  p.  233. 

»  23rd  Congress  of  the  Communist  Party  of 
the  Soviet  Union  (Moscow:  Novostl  Press 
Agency  Publishing  House,  1966),  p.   109. 

•Herbert  Rltvo,  The  Neva  Soviet  Society: 
Firuil  Test  of  the  Program  of  the  Communist 
Party  of  the  Soviet  Union  (New  York:  The 
New  Leader,  1962) ,  pp.  58, 114, 117. 

""  Richard  B.  Foster  and  Francis  P.  Hoeber, 
"The  Technological  Feedback  from  Defense 
R&D,"  a  paper  prepared  for  the  Conference 
on  Atlantic  Technological  Imbalance  and 
Collaboration,  Deauvllle,  France,  May  25-28, 
1967,  pp.  1  and  4. 

"  Pravda.  November  7, 1968. 

"Peter  L.  Kapltsa,  Teoriya  oksperiment, 
Praktika  (Moscow:  Znanlye,  1966),  pp.  7, 
13,  14.  This  47-page  pamphlet  containing 
some  of  Kapltsa's  speeches  and  articles  ex- 
tending back  to  1941  shows  that  he  had  re- 
peatedly emphasized  similar  points. 

"Pravda,  May  17, 1963. 

» Ibid. 

u  Kapltsa,  op  cit.,  pp.  15-16. 

'•2Jrd  Congress  of  the  Communist  Party 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  op.  cit.,  p.  182. 

"  The  text  of  the  decree  can  be  f oimd  In 
Pravda,  October  23.  1968.  Quotations  in  the 
analysis  that  follows  are  from  this  text. 

!•  In  that  article  Klrlllln  said  "If  the  neces- 
sary conditions  are  present,  it  may  be  advis- 
able to  transfer  design-construction  and 
scientific-research  organizations  to  the  direct 
Jurisdiction  of  [industrial]  enterprises." 

"See,  for  example.  Andrei  D.  Sakharov, 
Progress,  Coexistence  and  IntellecttLol  Free- 
dom (New  York:  W.  W.  Norton.  1968),  pas- 
sim. Views  In  keeping  with  Sakharov 's  have 
been  widely  noted  by  the  authors  among 
Soviet  scientists. 


OPPOSITION  TO  EUREKA  SPRINGS, 
ARK.,  ROAD  PROJECT 

(Mr.  BARRETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  BARRETTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Philadelphia  congressional  delegation 
has  today  sent  a  letter  to  Secretary  Volpe 
strongly  objecting  to  the  use  of  Federal 
fimds  for  a  road  project  at  Eureka 
Springs,  Ark. 

The  true  purpose  of  the  road  project 
is  to  serve  a  religious  tourist  attraction 
operated  by  a  front  organization  of 
Gerald  L.  K.  Smith,  in  spite  of  conten- 
tions to  the  contrary. 

Copies  of  the  letter  were  sent  to  the 
President  and  Secretary  Stans,  whose 
Department  is  also  involved  in  this  proj- 
ect, requesting  their  assistsmce  in  deny- 
ing the  use  of  Federal  funds  for  this 
project. 

We  believe  that  this  is  a  matter  of 
grave  concern  to  our  colleagues  and  In- 
clude the  letter  and  accompanying 
documents  be  inserted  at  this  point  in 

the  Record: 

Apkil  14.  1970. 
Hon.  John  A.  Volpe, 
Secretary,  Department  of  Transportation, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mk.  SsotrrART :  We  are  informed  that 
you  are  reviewing  the  decision  of  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads  to  provide  funds  for  the  sec- 
ondary road  project  &«<^1(1)  at  Eureka 
Springs,  Arkansas. 

We  want  to  make  it  absolutely  clear  that 
we  are  imalterably  opposed  to  the  use  of  fed- 
eral funds  for  this  project  and  most  strongly 
urge  that  you  reverse  that  decision. 

Use  of  federal  funds  for  this  project  will 
make  the  federal  government  a  partner  in  the 


promotion  of  hate-mongerlng  and  anti-Sem- 
itism. Federal  aid  programs  were  not  designed 
for  purposes  such  as  these. 

In  urging  a  reversal,  two  significant  points 
of  law  must  be  raised. 

1.  Serious  Constitutional  queatlons  are 
raised  by  the  nature  of  the  tourist  attrac- 
tion which  the  road  will  serve. 

2.  The  funding  formula  appears  to  violate 
the  mandate  of  the  Federal  Aid  Secondary 
Road  Program,  in  that  It  clearly  Ignores  the 
50  percent  federal,  SO  percent  local  match- 
ing fund  requirement. 

We  submit  this  additional  Information  for 
your  consideration.  Our  inquiry  discloses 
that  the  Bureau  of  Public  Boftds  relies  almost 
exclusively  on  state  and  county  findings  for 
the  use  of  federal  funds  under  the  Federal 
Aid  Secondary  Road  Program,  making  no 
real  determination  of  its  own.  Certainly  in- 
dependent oonsld^ations  and  findings  are 
not  only  needed  but  Imperative  when  the 
admitted  basis  for  the  project  Is  to  promote 
tourism  in  an  area  where  the  only  tourist  at- 
traction Is  that  provided  by  a  private  enter- 
prise. 

This  fact  Is  clearly  set  forth  in  the  state- 
ment of  January  6.  1970  by  the  Ozarks  Re- 
gional Commission.  Economic  Development 
Administration,  Department  of  Commerce 
(ORC  70-1),  which  contains  the  following: 

(4)  The  need  for  repavlng  is  occasioned 
by  the  fact  that  the  road  is  heavily  traveled 
by  visitors  desiring  to  see  the  statue  (Christ 
of  the  OzarlES)  and  play  operated  by  the  Elna 
M.  Smith  Foundation. 

We  prestmie  you  have  a  copy  of  that  state- 
ment. While  the  Ozarks  Regional  Commis- 
sion concedes  the  purposes  of  the  road.  It 
does  not  make  any  determination  of  the  na- 
ttire  of  the  privately  operated  tourist  attrac- 
tion the  road  will  benefit. 

The  fact  that  public  funds  are  being  used 
solely  to  benefit  the  operators  of  a  religious 
shrine,  ostensibly  non-profit  although  some 
participants  are  obvlo\isly  Involved  for  sub- 
stantial private  gain  suggests  a  seriotu  Con- 
stitutional violation.  (Qei  enclosure  No.  1, 
Pact  Sheet  on  Eureka  Springs,  Arkansas  Road 
Project  of  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  of 
Arkansas.)  Equally  alarming  Is  an  independ- 
ent report  that  the  "play"  Is  a  virulent  antl- 
SemlUc  tract,  the  whole  theme  of  which  is 
that  Jews  are  guilty  of  deicide.  (See  enclosure 
No.  2,  letter  to  Secretary  of  Commerce  Mau- 
rice H.  Stans  from  Jordan  C.  Band,  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Jevrlsh  Community  Re-^ 
lations  Coimcll.)  Centuries  of  prejudice,  hate 
and  bloodletting  have  flowed  from  that  loath- 
some cant  and  it  Is  hardly  the  appropriate 
business  of  the  United  States  govenunent  to 
assist  its  continued  propagation. 

The  announcement  of  the  Ozarks  Re- 
gional Commission  of  January  6.  1970  con- 
tains the  following  passage:      '' 

"The  Commission  stressed  that  none  of 
the  federal  funds  for  the  project  will  go  to 
the  E^na  M.  Smith  Foundation  nor  be  used  to 
Improve  Foundation  property." 

We  do  not  believe  that  to  be  the  issue.  In. 
fact.  It  avoids  the  issue.  The  Ozarks  Regional 
Commission  in  its  January  6  st3.tement 
clearly  Indicates  that  the  principle  benefi- 
ciary, if  not  the  sole  beneficiary,  will  be  the 
Elna  M.  Smith  Foundation.  If  a  reverse  test 
Is  applied,  the  road  would  not  be  under  con- 
sideration and  this  argument  would  be  purely 
academic.  If  "Christ  of  the  Ozarks"  did  not 
stand  at  Eureka  Springs  and  if  the  Founda- 
tion was  not  producing  a  "Passion  Play"  in 
the  shadow  of  the  statute,  there  would  be  no 
need  for  the  road  and  no  request  for  assist- 
ance funds  from  the  federal  government. 
This  is  plainly  evident. 

The  second  serious  question  raised  regards 
the  funding  of  this  project.  Your  Department 
statement  of  December  3,  1969  asserts  that 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  will  provide  60 
percent  of  the  funds  ($113,750);  the  Ozarks 
Commission,  30  percent  of  the  funds 
($68,250),  and  Carroll  County.  20  percent 
($46,000) ,  Since  the  Ccmimlssion's  funds  are 
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fedena  monl«a.  th«  total  federal  contrl- 
buUon  la  actually  80  percent.  The  funding 
arrangement  violates  the  mandated  require- 
ment that  60  percent  of  the  funda  for  aU 
project*  approved  under  the  Federal  Aid 
Secondary  Road  Program  come  In  the  form 
of  matching  local  granu  or  approprlaUona. 
We  seriously  quesUon  the  legaUty  of  thla 
method  of  funding. 

Further,  your  Department  atatement  of 
December  3.  1969  states  that  the  project  "U 
for  the  improvement  of  an  existing  3.5  mile 
public  county  road."  The  Ozarka  Commla- 
■loa  document  conUlns  a  similar  statement 
of  fact.  Other  sources  of  information  Indi- 
cate that  a  portton  of  Route  1336  will  be 
rerouted  and  a  new  road  constructed.  This 
la  supported  by  observations  of  the  Ameri- 
can Civil  UberUes  Union  of  Arkansas  (see 
enclosure  No.  1)  after  an  on-site  Inspec- 
tion This  doctiment  also  refutes  several 
other  so-called  findings  in  the  Ozarks  Com- 
mission document. 

In  addition,  the  ACLU  document  indicates 
that  the  application  by  the  Administrator 
of  Carroll  County.  Arkansas  to  the  Ozarks 
Regional  Commission  was  misleading  and 
Inaccurate  In  several  material  statements. 

Finally,  while  the  Foundation  carries  the 
name  of  Elna  M.  Smith.  It  Is  apparent  to  all 
involved  that  her  husband.  Gerald  L.  K. 
Smith  Is  the  driving  force  behind  these 
"sacred  projects."  His  career  as  a  merchant 
of  venom  need  not  be  elaborated  on  by  us. 
We  urge.  In  the  strongest  terms,  that  fed- 
eral grant  monies  for  the  project  be  denied. 
RespectfuUy  yours, 

William  A.  Babutt, 

Jf  ember  of  Congreta. 
ROBEXT  N  C.  Nix. 

Member  of  Congress. 
jAiaa  A.  BTENX. 

Member  of  Congress. 
JosBUA  Wnnwun, 

Member  of  Congress. 
WlLUAH  J.  Okxkn, 

Jf  ember  of  Congress. 

Amxbican   Civn.  HBMiiiaa  Union 

OP  AaKANSAS, 

rageUevau,  Ark.,  January  29,  1970. 
Fact  Shztt  on  Eubxka  S^aiNoa,  AaK.. 
ROAD  Pbojxct 
When  the  Ozarks  Regional  Commission  an- 
nounced approval  of  a  grant  to  Carroll 
County.  Arkansas  to  rebuild  a  road  servicing 
the  so-called  "sacred  projects"  of  the  Elna  M. 
Smith  FoundaUon  near  Eureka  Springs. 
many  objections  were  voiced  to  using  public 
money  for  the  benefit  of  enterprises  attrib- 
utable to  Gerald  L.  K.  Smith,  notorious 
antl-semlte  and  hate-monger.  The  Ozarks 
Regional  Commission  and  the  Bureau  of 
PubUc  Roads  reviewed  their  earlier  decision, 
reaffirmed  It.  and  announced  release  of  the 
money  early  In  January,  1970.  On  January 
28.  1970.  a  team  of  three  Investigators  for 
ACLU  went  to  Eureka  Springs  for  an  on-site 
InapecUon  of  the  proposed  project  and  to 
ucertaln  the  validity  of  statements  pre- 
viously made  by  officials  involved  in  the 
project.  Following  are  the  conclusions  of  the 
ACLU  team: 

1.  The  statements  toy  the  Ozarks  Regional 
Commission  emphasize  that  the  project  Is 
to  rebuild  and  repave  an  existing  public 
road.  This  la  untrue.  About  half  of  the  ex- 
isting road  U  to  be  rebuUt;  the  remainder 
Is  to  be  a  new  roMl.  the  r«uon  for  wUeh 
appears  to  be  twofold:  1.  to  Improve  access 
to  the  statue,  "Christ  of  the  Ozarks",  and,  3. 
to  reroute  tndBc  so  that  the  noise  of  cars 
or  trucks  dow^not  Interfere  with  perform- 
ance of  the  Passion  Play  (the  present  road 
runs  right  alongside  and  In  back  of  the 
stage).  Local  residents  <tated  to  the  Inves- 
tigators that  last  summer  local  policemen 
eloaed  the  road  to  through  traffic  during  the 
performance  of  the  play. 


2.  The  road  has  been  described  as  a  school- 
bus  and  mall  route.  In  the  original  and  sup- 
plemental grant  applications  made  by  the 
county  Judge,  Arthur  Carter,  no  reference 
was  made  to  sehoolbuses  or  mall  delivery: 
the  application  U  based  solely  on  the  need 
for  Improved  access  to  the  tourist  facility. 
In  fact,  sehoolbuses  do  enter  the  road  from 
highway  U.S.  62  and  travel  about  %  of  a 
mile  to  pick  up  children,  but  the  buses  then 
turn  around  and  exit  to  highway  62  rather 
than  use  the  road  as  a  through  route.  As 
to  mall  delivery,  there  are  approximately 
seven  houses  on  the  road:  two  of  them  seem 
abandoned:  more  Importantly,  if  new  road  Is 
constructed  as  the  county  Judge  proposes, 
mall  delivery  to  three  of  the  houses  would 
be  more  difficult ! 

3.  In  the  application  made  by  county  Judge 
Carter,  question  number  13 — "Will  the  facil- 
ity assisted  by  this  supplemental  grant  pro- 
vide a  direct  and  substantial  benefit  to  one 
or  more  commercial  or  Industrial  establish- 
ments?" was  answered  NO.  and  question  17, 
"Is  the  proposed  project  designed  primarily 
to  benefit  "one  business  enterprise?"  was  also 
answered  NO.  The  Passion  Play  charges  ad- 
mission (t2.  $3,  and  M).  the  Christ  Only  Art 
Gallery  charges  tl,  and  the  statue  Is  free, 
although  vUltors  are  requested  to  register 
and  are  solicited  for  donations. 

Perhaps  the  county  Judge  believed  that  the 
project  was  to  benefit  the  entire  area  eco- 
nomically: however,  the  tenor  of  the  ques- 
tions ts  clearly  to  the  effect  of  Inquiring  Into 
a  direct  geographical  benefit  to  an  enterprise. 
Perhaps  the  county  Judge  believed  that  be- 
cause the  Elna  M.  Smith  Foundation  Is  non- 
profit, the  proposed  road  could  not  be  said  to 
be  benefitting  a  business  enterprise:  how- 
ever, from  the  public  viewpoint  the  Passion 
Play  and  Art  Gallery  are  commercial  enter- 
prises. Also,  the  play  Is  produced  and  directed 
by  a  Mr.  Hyde  who  receives  20  percent  (some 
say  25  percent)  of  the  gate  receipts  and  cer- 
tainly he  cannot  be  said  to  be  a  non-profit 
operation. 

National  Jxwish  Com irtrNrrr  Re- 
lations ADVnOET  COTTNCIL. 

New  York.  N.Y..  February  10. 1970. 
Hon.  XAtnucE  H.  Stans, 
Department  of  Commerce, 
Commerce  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mr  DxAE  SKcarrAKT  Stans:  It  is  my 
privilege  to  transmit  the  following  state- 
ment, which  has  the  approval  and  endorse- 
ment of  all  nine  national  Jewish  organi- 
zations that,  together  with  82  Jewish  coun- 
cils In  cities  throughout  the  United  SUtes. 
comprise  the  constituency  of  the  National 
Jewish  Conununlty  Relations  Advisory  Coun- 
cil and  cooperate  through  Its  processes  In 
concerting  their  policies  and  coordinating 
their  programs  In  the  field  of  Jewlah  com- 
munity relations. 

The  nine  national  organizations  are  the 
American  Jewish  Committee,  American  Jew- 
ish Congress,  B'nal  BYlth — Antl-Defamatlon 
League,  Jewish  Labor  Committee,  Jewlah 
War  Veterans  of  the  U.8A.,  National  Council 
of  Jewish  Women.  Union  of  American  Hebrew 
Congregations.  Union  of  Orthodox  Jewlah 
Congregations  of  America  and  United  Syna- 
gogue of  America. 

These  organizations  Join  in  urgently  re- 
questing you  to  reverse  the  decision  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  to  authorize  the 
expenditure  of  Federal  funds  to  Improve 
a  road  giving  access  to  the  "Passion  Play" 
and  other  operations  of  the  Elna  M.  Smith 
Foundation  in  Eureka  Springs,  Arkansas.  We 
do  this  out  of  a  deep  sense  of  outrage  that 
that  decision  would  permit  fimda  raised  by 
the  Federal  Government  through  the  taxa- 
tion of  Its  citizens  to  be  used  to  foster 
attendance  at  a  manifestation  of  antl- 
Semltlc  bigotry. 


We  have  read  and  carefully  considered  the 
various  statements  on  behalf  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  on  this  subject,  as  well 
as  the  detailed  fact  sheet  prepared  by  the 
Ozarks  Regional  Commission,  dated  Janu- 
ary 6,  1970.  We  believe  that  they  do  not  ad- 
dress themselves  to  the  real  Issues. 

What  Is  parUcularly  disturbing  Is  the  fact 
that  these  documents  treat  the  Passion  Play 
as  an  ordinary  "tourist  attraction."  Thus, 
the  Ozarks  Commission  document  describes 
at  some  length  the  economically  depressed 
condition  of  the  Eureka  Springs  area  (which 
we  do  not  question)  and  then  argues  that 
facilitating  this  project  will  correct  that  con- 
dition. However,  no  recognition  Is  given  to 
the  fact  that  the  Passion  Play  Itself— which 
would  unquestionably  benefit— U  a  vlriUenUy 
antl-Semltlc  tract.  No  Justification  U  given 
for  the  use  of  Federal  funds  to  facilitate 
spreadlng^f  the  virus  of  antl-Semltlsm. 

The  nature  of  the  Passion  Play  put  on  by 
the  Smith  Foundation  should  be  clearly  un- 
derstood. It  is  not  a  simple  rendition  of  the 
narrative  contained  In  the  ChrUtlan  Bible. 
Those  who  have  seen  the  Play  report  that 
both  the  text  and  the  action  stress  the 
perfldly.  evil,  hypocrlry  and  cunning  of  the 
SanhedTin.  Herod  and  Pilate  are  portrayed  as 
Innocents  and  dupes,  as  unwilling  accom- 
plices m  satisfying  the  blood  lust  of  Jews. 
The  theme  of  the  culpability  and  damnation 
of  the  whole  Jewish  people  premeates  the 
Play  The  terms  "Hebrews"  or  "IsraeUtes" 
are  never  used— the  antl-Chrlsts  are  always 
"the  Jews."  That  Jews  as  a  whole  are  held 
responsible  for  dleclde,  both  then  and  now. 
Is  made  clear  and  unmistakable. 

A  substantial  part  of  the  Ozarks  Com- 
mission document  Is  devoted  to  arguing 
that  Gerald  L.  K.  Smith  will  not  benefit 
from  the  Foundation  operation.  That  Is  ob- 
viously Irrelevant.  What  matters  Is  that  an 
operation  bearing  Smith's  unmistakable 
stamp  of  bigotry  (as  well  as  his  financial 
support)  will  benefit. 

The  Commission  document  and  the  varloua 
letters  that  have  been  virrltten  on  the  subject 
also  urge  that  use  of  Federal  funds  for 
this  project  Is  standard  operating  procedure, 
applicable  wherever  a  road  Is  subject  to  heavy 
use.  ThU  argument  Is  disingenuous,  to  say 
the  least.  Indeed,  If  It  were  valid,  there  would 
have  been  no  need  to  refer  to  the  objective 
of  stimulating  tourism. 

Some  of  the  points  made  in  support  of 
thU  argument  appear  to  distort  the  facts. 
For  example,  the  Commission  statement  says 
that  the  road.  Route  1226,  "Unks  U.S.  High- 
way 62  with  Arkansas  Highway  23  (North). 
The  fact  is  that  these  two  roads  are  already 
"linked"  where  they  Join  at  a  point  quite 
close  to  the  road  In  question,  so  that  the 
proposed  paving  project  would  at  best 
shorten  an  existing  route  by  about  a  mUe. 
In  other  words,  there  Is  no  purpose  for  this 
project  other  than  to  provide  access  to  the 
Smith  Foundation  operations. 

It  la  further  stated  by  the  Commlaalon 
that  "the  project  In  quesUon  Involves  the 
repavlng  and  regradlng  of  an  existing  county 
road,  Route  1236.  which  already  serves  as  a 
school  bus  and  mall  route."  In  fact,  only 
about  half  of  the  existing  road  Is  to  be  re- 
buUt and  the  remainder  Is  to  be  a  new  road. 
The  apparent  purpose  for  the  shift  is  to  Im- 
prove access  to  the  statue,  "Chrlat  of  the 
Ozarks,"  and  to  reroute  traffic  so  that  Its 
noise  will  not  Interfere  with  performance  of 
the  "Passion  Play."  Furthermore,  the  shift  In 
the  location  will  make  maU  delivery  to  three 
of  the  hoosee  on  the  existing  road  more 
rather  thani^  difficult.  As  to  school  buses, 
the  fact  U  tWN<they  use  only  about  one- 
third  of  the  route. 

Finally,  the  Conunlsslon  document  talka 
in  terms  of  "millions"  of  past  and  prospec- 
tive iisers  of  this  road.  Our  Information  Indi- 
cates that  these  figures  are  grossly  Inflated. 
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III 


We  come  back  to  the  main  point.  As  things 
now  stand,  the  Federal  Government  is  tak- 
ing the  position  that  a  project  which  la  In- 
tended to  and  In  fact  does  foster  hostility  to 
Jews  may  be  treated  like,  and  given  the 
same  benefits  as.  ordinary  tourist  attractions. 
We  believe  that,  on  reconsideration,  you 
will  find  that  this  Is  an  untenable  position. 
Yours  sincerely. 

JoaoAN  C.  Band,  Chairman, 


"THE  REPUBLICANS  ARE  COMMIN" 

(Mr.  OLSEN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  good 
friend,  Neil  Linstead,  of  Marion,  Mont., 
has  no  associations  and  acquaintances 
In  high  financial  circles.  Mr.  Linstead 
typifies  the  average  American  as  much 
as  any  man.  He  is  a  hard-working  msui 
who  believes  in  a  day's  work  for  a  day's 
pay.  However,  due  to  circumstances  be- 
yond his  control,  he  now  finds  himself 
unable  to  put  that  philosophy  into  effect. 
Mr.  Linstead  is  a  logger  by  profession. 
He  has  worked  at  that  trade  for  many 
years.  Now,  however,  he  finds  himself  out 
of  work.  This  state  of  unemployment  has 
not  come  about  because  of  any  deficien- 
cies on  his  part  but  rather  by  attrition 
caused  by  the  present  administration's 
tight  money,  high  interest  rate  policy 
that  has  brought  the  housing  industry 
to  a  standstill  and  has  affected  related 
industries. 

Where  are  Mr.  Linstead  and  those  In 
his  same  predicament  to  turn?  The  ad- 
ministration adheres  to  a  philosophy  that 
In  times  of  inflation  a  little  unemploy- 
ment is  helpful.  It  is  not  very  helpful  to 
Neil  Linstead. 

Nonetheless.  Mr.  Linstead  is  not  the 
type  to  despair.  He  is  hopeful  that  de- 
spite the  Nixon  administration  and  its 
devotion  to  the  interests  of  high  finance 
he  will  be  able  to  get  his  Job  back  in  due 
time.  He  has  no  illusions  about  this  ad- 
ministration though.  He  has  put  his 
lament  in  lyrical  form  with  an  abun- 
dance of  wit  and  conimonsense.  I  insert 
his  composition  in  the  Record  at  this 
time. 

The  REPTmucANs  Axe  Commin 

There's  some  gaspln'  air  pollution 

Some  ragln  revolution 

Depressin'  depression    " 

And  a  whole  lotta  trouble  brewln'  here 

There's  some  phoney  politicians 

Some  loco  legislations 

Dizzy  delegations 

And  a  whole  lotta  trouble  brewln'  here 

There's  some  silly  war's  aplenty 

Starvln'  people  many 

Hope  there  Just  alnt  any 

And  a  whole  lotta  trouble  brewln'  here 

There's  some  rldlciiloiu  regulations 

Some  silly  complications 

Cheap  Imitations 

And  a  whole  lotta  trouble  brewln'  here 

There's  some  boy's  dyln'  steady 

Kids  that  alnt  ready        i 

Hearts  that  are  heavy      ■ 

And  a  whole  lotta  trouble  brewln'  here 

There's  some  dark  and  wasted  waters 

Some  contaminated  rivers 

Surface  sewers 

And  a  whole  lotta  trouble  brewln'  here 

There's  some  wilderness  aslghln' 

Rich  men  are  buyln' 

Forrests  dyln' 

And  a  whole  lotta  trouble  brewln'  here 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Langkn  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Foro),  for  April  15  and  16, 
1970,  on  account  of  illness  in  the  family. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Albert)  ,  for  today,  on  ac- 
count of  official  business. 

Mr.  Hanna  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Al- 
bert), for  today,  on  accoimt  of  official 
business. 

Mr.  Fatman  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Al- 
bert), for  today,  on  accoimt  of  official 
business. 

Mr.  Stuckey  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert)  ,  for  today,  on  account  of  official 
business. 

Mr.  Burlison  of  Missouri,  after  2  pjn. 
on  April  14,  1970,  on  accoimt  of  official 
business. 

Mr.  Pepper  (at  the  request  of, Mr. 
Zablocki)  ,  for  Tuesday,  April  14,  on  ac- 
count of  official  business.) 

Mr.  Burton  of  Utah  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford),  for  April  13  and 
14,  on  account  of  death  In  the  family. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Lujan)  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  Include  extrane- 
ous matter:) 

Mr.  Fret,  for  1  hour,  on  Tuesday. 
AprU  21. 

Mr.  Weicker,  for  1  hour,  on  Tuesday, 
April  21.  . 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio,  for  5  minutes,  to- 
day. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Daniel  of  Virginia)  to  re- 
vise and  extend  their  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Farbstein,  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  MnnsH,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California,  for  10  min- 
utes, today. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  MicHKL  to  Include  tables  and  ex- 
traneous matter  with  his  remarks  made 
todtiy  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  on 
HJl.  16916. 

Mr.  Gray  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter  in  three  instances. 

Mrs.  Reid  of  Illinois,  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  remarks  of  Mr.  Shriver  foday 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

Mr.  MiCBXL  to  extend  his  remarks 
prior  to  the  vote  on  the  Cohelan  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Ryan  to  extend  his  remarks  prior 
to  the  vote  on  the  Cohelan  amendment. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Lujan)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  Roudebush. 

Mr.  CowGER. 

Mr.  GOODLING. 

Mr.  Groves. 
Mt.Mathias. 


Mr.  Scherle. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  Duncan. 

Mr.  Wold  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Bow. 

Mr.  Horton  In  four  Instances. 

Mr.  Morse. 

Mr.  Kleppb. 

Mr.  EscH. 

Mr.  CuifNiNGHAu  In  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Railsback. 

Mr.  Michel.  { 

Mr.  HoGAN. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Daniel  of  Virginia)  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  CORMAN. 

Mr.  GiAiMO  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Culver  in  five  instances. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Clark  in  seven  instances. 

Mr.  Braoekas  In  eight  instances. 

Mr.  Casey. 

Mr.  RoDiNO  In  five  Instances. 

Mr.  Ottinger. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Michigan  in  two 
Instances. 

Mr.  DuLSKZ  In  six  instances. 

Mr.  PoAGE  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  KocH. 

Mr.  Pickle. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California. 

Mr.  MiNisH  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 

Mr.  Rivers. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  in  10  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  two  Instances. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington. 

Mr.  Philbin  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Hathaway. 

Mr.  Obey  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Eckharot  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Alexander  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hagan  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Mann  in  two  instances. 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  FRIEDEL,  from  the  Committee 'on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  the 
committee  did  on  April  13,  1970  pre- 
sent to  the  President,  for  his  approval, 
bills  of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

HJt.  8664.  To  provide  that,  for  piuposes  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954.  individ- 
uals who  were  Illegally  detained  during  1968 
by  the  Democratic  People's  Republic  of 
Korea  shall  be  treated  as  serving  In  a  com- 
bat zone;  and 

HJi.  15349.  To  amend  the  Railway  Labor 
Act  In  order  to  change  the  niunber  of  car- 
rier representatives  and  labor  organization 
representatives  on  the  National  Railroad 
Adjustment  Board,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  DANIEL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  according- 
ly (at  7  o'clock  and  3  minutes  pan.) ,  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  April  15,  1970  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 
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EXiXTDnVE  COMMUNICATI9NS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1918.  A  letter  from  tbe  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  tranamlttlng  a  report  on  the  prog- 
ress and  results  obtained  by  the  Onlted 
States  from  participating  In  the  deoalUng 
and  electric  power  generating  project,  pur- 
suant to  section  4  of  Public  Law  90-18:  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

1920.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  copy 
of  an  application  for  a  loan  under  the  Small 
ReclamaUon  Projects  Act.  pursuant  to  sec 
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Mr.  SISK':  Committee  on  Rules:  H.  Res. 
916.  Resolution  for  consideration  of  H.R. 
I63I1.  a  Mil  to  authorize  a  family  assistance 
plan  providing  basic  beneflts  to  low-Income 
families  with  children,  to  provide  incentives 
for  employment  and  training  to  Improve  the 
capacity  for  employment  of  members  of  such 
families,  to  achieve  greater  uniformity  of 
treatment  of  recipients  under  the  Federal- 
State  public  assistance  programs  and  to 
otherwise  Improve  such  programs,  and  for 
other  purposes:  (Rept.  No.  91-lOOfl).  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC  WTT.TJ;  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
Oon  4(c)   of  th>»'>tct:  to  the  Committee  on     severally  referred  as  follows: 


Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

1921.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Water 
Resources  Council,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  include  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  and  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  as  members  of 
the  Water  Resources  Coimcll:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


By  Mr.  ABERNETHY : 
H.R.   1696fl.  A  bin  to  provide  tot  orderly 
trade  in  textile  articles  and  articles  of  leather 
footwear   and    for   other    purposes:    to   the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means! 
By  Mr.  BUSH: 
H.R.  16967.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  to  transfer  surplus  Liberty 


1922.   A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director,  '•ships  to  States  for  use  in  marine  life  con- 


Admlnlstratlve  Offlce  of  the  U.S.  Courts, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  tiUe  18.  United  States  Code,  to 
provide  for  the  protection  of  U.S.  probation 
oificers:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1923.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director. 
Administrative  Offlce  of  the  U.S.  Courts, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  section  36  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act 
(11  U.S.C.  63)  and  sections  631  and  634  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  to  permit  full- 
time  referees  in  bankruptcy  to  serve  as  part- 
time  U.S.  magistrates  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1924.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  Executive  C)fflce  of  the  Presi- 
dent, transmitting  a  report  on  operation  of 
the  limitation  on  budget  outlays  for  the 
fiscal  year  1970,  pursuant  to  the  Second  Sup- 
plemental Appropriations  Act  of  1969  (Pub- 
Uc  Law  91-47)  (H.  Doc.  No.  91-307):  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and  ordered 
to  be  printed. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC   BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey :  Committee 
on  Hotise  Administration.  HJl.  11628.  A  bill 
to  transfer  from  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol 
to  the  Librarian  of  Congress  the  authority 
to  purchase  offlce  equipment  and  furniture 
for  the  Library  of  Congress:  with  an  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  91-1003).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DAWSON:  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  Report  on  phosphates  in  deter- 
gents and  the  entrophicatlon  of  America's 
waters:  (Rept.  No.  91-1004).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  EDM0ND80N:  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs.  S.  1193.  An  act  to  author- 
ize the  Secretary  of  tbe  Interior  to  prevent 
terminations  of  oil  and  gas  leases  In  cases 
where  there  la  a  nominal  deficiency  in  the 
rental  payment,  and  to  authorize  him  to  re- 
instate i^ider  some  conditions  oil  and  gas 
leases  terminated  by  operation  of  law  for 
failure  to  pay  rental  timely;  with  amend- 
ments (Rept.  No.  91-1006).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
at  the  Union. 


servatlon  and  fishery  programs:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries.     ^ 
By  Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey   (fo* 

himself,  Mr.  Hendebson.  Mr.  Olszn. 

Mr   Udall.  Mr.  Nix,  Mr.  Hani^kt,  Mr. 

CHAkLCs  H.  Wilson.  Mr.  Walooc.  Mr. 

WnxiAM  D.  Foao.  Mr.  Hamilton.  Mr. 

TBKNAN,  Mr.  BaASCO.  Mr.  PmcELL. 

Mr.    COBBKTT.    Mr.    CtTNNINGHAM.   Mr. 

BtrrroN.  Mr.  Scott.  Mr.  Meskill,  Mr. 
LiTKXNS.  and  Mr.  Hocan  ) : 
HJt.  16968.  A  bill  to  provide  for  tbe  adjust- 
ment of  the  Oovemment  contribution  with 
respect  to  the  health  beneflts  coverage  of 
Federal  employees  and  annuitants,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  ~pn  Poet 
Offlce  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD  (for  him- 
self.   Mr.    O'Haka,    Mr.    Neozi.    Mr. 
DiNCKXX.  Mr.  Diocs.  Mrs.  OaiFFiTHS, 
and  Mr.  Contess)  :    ' 
HJt.  16969.  A  blU  to  amend  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  rates  of  pay  for  postal 
field  service  employees  in  certain  areas  and 
locations  in  accordance  with  private  enter- 
prise pay  rates  in  these  areas  to  assist  in 
recruitment   and    retention   of   postal   field 
service  employees  and  for  otber  purposes:  to 
the    Committee    on    Post    Offlce    and    Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  OOLDWATER  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Don  H.  Clai;sen,  Mr.  Ckane.  and  Mr. 
Mathias)  : 
HJl.  16970.  A  bill  to  amend  section  837  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  to  strengthen 
the  laws  concenlng  illegal  use.  transporta- 
tion, or  possession  of  explosives  and  the  pen- 
alties with  respect  thereto,  and   for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  &UBSER; 
HJt.  16971.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  with  respect  to  the 
use  of  tax-free  alcohol  by  pathological  lab- 
oratories;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

ByMr.  McFALL: 
H.R.  16972.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  Include  a 
definition  of  food  supplements,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAOA : 
H.R.  16973.  A  bill  to  amend  section  27  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1920.  to  exempt, 
under  certain  conditions,  from  the  effect  of 
such  section  the  transportation  of  merchan- 
dise between  points  In  the  State  of  Alaska 
and  points  in  the  State  of  Hawaii:  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 


By  Mr.  SCHNEEBELI : 
H.R.  16974.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  provide  for  a  liber- 
alized child-care  deduction  as  a  trade  or 
business  expense:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr  STAFFORD: 
H.R.  16976.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  payment 
for  chiropractors'  services  under  the  pro- 
gram of  supplementary  medical  insurance  for 
the  aged:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  STRATTON: 
H.R.  16976.   A   bill   to  provide   for  orderly 
trade  in  textile  articles  and  articles  of  leath- 
er footwear  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BARING  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Johnson  of  California) : 
HJl.  16977.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  study  the  feasibility 
and  desirability  of  a  national  lakeshore  on 
Lake  Tahoe  In  the  State  of  Nevada,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BIAOOI: 
HJl.  16978.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Federal 
Commission  to  investigate  abuses.  Inequities, 
and  misuses  of  funds  occurring  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  various  Federal-State 
medicaid  programs;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN: 
HJl.  16979.  A  bill  to  amend  tbe  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  provide  for  a  liber- 
alized child-care  deduction  as  a  trade  or 
business  expense;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  C6RDOVA: 
HR.  16980.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  extend  percentage 
depletion   at   a    16-percent   rate   to  certain 
metal  ores  from  deposits  in  Puerto  Rico;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DULSKI: 
HJl.  16981.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  tbe 
United  States  Code  to  require  pay  differen- 
tials for  nurses  in  Veterans'  Administration 
hospitals  who  perform  evening,  night,  week- 
end, holiday,  or  overtime  duty  and  to  au- 
thorize payment  for  standby  or  on-call  time, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FISHER: 
HR.  16982.  A  biU  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  a  more  ade- 
quate survivors'  annuity  plan  for  the  uni- 
formed services;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  OUDE : 
H.R.  16983.  A  bUI  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  Include  a 
definition  of  food  supplements,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  16984.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  engage  in  public 
works  for  waste  water  purification  and  reuse: 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr,  HEL6TOSKI: 
HJl.  16985.  A  bill  to  provide  for  annual  ad- 
justments in  monthly  monetary  beneflts  ad- 
ministered by  tbe  Veterans'  Administration, 
according  to  changes  in  tbe  Consumer  Price 
Index;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
ByMr.  KLE^PE: 
H.R.  16986.  A  bill  to  amend  tbe  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of   1964   to  provide  for  tbe 
continuation  of  the  Investment  tax  credit  for 
small  businesses,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Cominlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  KLEFPE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Ansexws  of  North  Dakota) : 
HR.  16987.  A  bill  to  authorize  tbe  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  tbe  Minot  extension  of  the  Oarrtson 
diversion  unit  of  tbe  Missouri  River  Basin 
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project  in  North  Dakota,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  McMillan   (for  himself,  Mr. 
DowoT.  Mr.  Hacan,  Mr.  Pdqt7A,  Mr. 
Jacobs,  Mr.  Hungatk,  Mr.  Cabeu.,  Mr. 
Blanton,  Mr.  Nelsen,  Mr.  Habsha, 
Mr.  BaoTHnx  of  Virginia,  Mr.  Winn, 
Mr.  HocAN,  Mr.  Thomson  of  Wiscon- 
sin, and  Mr.  Landgrebe)  : 
H  R.  16988.  A  bill  to  amend  tbe  DUtrlct  of 
Columbia  Police  and  Firemen's  Salary  Act 
of  1968  and  the  District  of  Columbia  Teach- 
ers' Salary  Act  of  1965  to  increase  salaries, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  tbe  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  MEEDS : 
HJl.  16989.  A  bUl  to  amend  tbe  Water  Re- 
sources Planning  Act  (79  SUt.  244)  to  include 
provision  for  a  national  land  use  policy  by 
broadening  the  authority  of  the  Water  Re- 
sources Council  and  river  basin  commissions 
and    by    providing    financial    assistance    for 
statewide  land  use  planning;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MIKVA  (for  himself,  Mr.  Bur- 
ton of  California,  Mr.  Bingham,  Mr. 
BoLUNC,  Mrs.  Chisholm,  Mr.  Con- 
TEBS,   Mr.  Daddabio,  Mr.  Fakbstkin, 
Mr.  Koch,  Mr.  Morse,  Mr.  Pucinski. 
Mr.  Rees,  Mr.  Reid  of  New  York,  and 
Mr.  Schetteb)  : 
H.R.  16990.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  Importa- 
tion, manufacture,  sale,  purchase,  transfer, 
receipt,  or  transportation  of  handguns,  in 
any  manner  affecting  Interstate  or  foreign 
commerce,  except  for  or  by  members  of  tbe 
Armed  Forces,  law  enforcement  officials,  and. 
as  authorized  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, licensed  Importer,  manufacturers,  deal- 
ers, and  pistol  clubs:  to  the  Committee  on 
tbe  Judiciary. 

ByMr.  MINISH: 
H.R.  16991.  A  bill  to  establish  an  inde- 
pendent agency  to  coordinate  the  manage- 
ment of  programs  established  to  protect  and 
enhance  the  quality  of  the  environment 
tlirough  tbe  control  and  abatement  of  air 
and  water  pollution,  solid  waste  contamina- 
tion, and  through  other  related  activities;  to 
tbe  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida: 
H.R.  16992.  A  bill  to  amend  tbe  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  provide  that  tbe 
spouse  of  an  Individual  who  derives  unre- 
ported Income,  from  criminal  activities.  If 
such  spouse  had  no  knowledge  of  such  ac- 
tivities or  such  Income,  shall  not  be  liable 
for  tax  with  respect  to  such  Income  even 
though  a  Joint  return  Is  filed;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. . 

By    Mr.    WATTS     (for    himself,    Mr. 

BtTBLEsoN  of  Texas,  Mr.  SKDsrrz,  and 

Mr.  Hacan)  : 

H.R.  16993.   A  bill  to  provide  for  orderly 

trade  in  textile  articles  and  articles  of  leatb- 
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er  footwear  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  WINN: 
HJl.  16994.  A  bill  to  amend  tlie  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  tbe  investment  tax  credit  for 
small  businesses,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
tbe  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  VANIK: 
H.R.  16995.   A  bill   to  amend   tbe   Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  ban  polyphos- 
phates m  detergents  and  to  establish  stand- 
ards and  programs  to  abate  and  control  water 
pollution    by    synthetic    detergents;    to   the 
Committee  on  PubUc  Works. 
By  Mr.  CLAY: 
H.J.  Res.  1169.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  period  of  July 
13  through  July  19.  1970,  as  "National  Elec- 
tronics  Week";    to   the   Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CONABLE: 
H.J.  Res.  1170.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  National  Volun- 
teer Firemen's  Week  from  September  19. 
1970,  to  September  26,  1970;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.  DENNEY: 
H.J.  Res.  1171.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  tbe 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MEEDS: 
H.  Con.  Res.  671.  Conctirrent  resolution 
urging  the  President  to  determine  and  un- 
dertake appropriate  actions  with  respect  to 
stopping  armed  attacks  on  tilrcraft  and  pas- 
sengers engaged  In  International  travel;  to 
tbe  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WOLFF  (for  himself,  Mr.  De- 
LANET,  Mr.  EiLBERO,  Mr.  Koch,  Mr. 
McCabtht,  and  Mr.  Ottinceb)  : 
H.  Con.  Res.  672.      Concurrent      resolution 
expressing  tbe  sense  of  Congress  that   tbe 
United  States  shoiild  sell  Israel  aircraft  nec- 
essary for  Israel's  defense;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  McCULLOCH: 
H.  Con.  Res.  573.      Concurrent      resolution 
commemorating  the  lOOth  anniversary  of  the 
Ohio  State  University;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BROYHII.L  of  Virginia: 
H.  Res.  913.  Resolution  paying  tribute  to 
the  valiant  effort  being  waged  by  the  crew 
of  Apollo  13  to  bring  their  spacecraft  back 
to  earth;  to  the  Committee  on  tbe  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 
H.  Res.  914.  Resolution  providing  for  agree- 
ing to  tbe  Senate  amendments  to  tbe 
bill  (HJl.  4249)  to  extend  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965  with  respect  to  the  discriminatory 
use  of  tests  and  devices;  to  tbe  Committee 
on  Rules. 
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By  Mr.  YOUNG: 
H.  Res.  916.  Resolution  amending  Rule  XV 
of  the  Rules  of  tbe  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  eliminate  the  requirement  that 
In  all  calls  of  the  House  the  doors  shall  be 
closed;   to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  GALLAGHER: 
H.R.  16996.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Michael 
David  Kurtz  and  the  PubUc  Health  Service, 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare;   to  the   Committee  on   the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MANN: 
H.R.  16997.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Colie 
Lance  Johnson,  Jr.,  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas: 
HJl.  16998.  A   bUi   for   the  reUef  of  Rosa 
Margarita  Plna  Gutierrez;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XxII,  memori- 
als were  presented  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

353.  By  the  SPEAKER:  A  memorial  of  tbe 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Hawaii,  relative 
to  requesting  Federal  assistance  to  care  for 
pets  of  military  personnel  during  the  entry 
qviarantine  period;  to  tbe  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

354.  Also,  a  memorial  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  California,  relative  to  pro- 
claiming the  week  of  April  26th  through 
May  2d,  1970,  as  "National  Raisin  Week";  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  Xxn,  petltiona 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

447.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
22d  Alabama  YJ^.CA.  Youth  Legislature, 
Enterprise,  Ala.,  relative  to  forced  busing  of 
students  to  achieve  racial  balance;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

448.  Also,  petition  of  the  president  of  tbe 
Minnesota  Patent  Law  Association,  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  relative  to  unpatented  intellectual 
property  rights;  to  the  Committee  on  tbe 
Judiciary. 

449.  Also,  petition  of  tbe  Board  of  Cotmty 
Commissioners,  St.  Johns  County,  St.  Augus- 
tine, Fla.,  relaUve  to  designating  Cape  Ken- 
nedy as  the  operational  base  for  the  space 
shuttle  system:  to  the  Conmilttee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics. 
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THE  19TH  AHEPA  CONGRESSIONAL 
DINNER  I    - 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

or  vnciNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  13,  1970 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Spesiker,  I  was  privileged  to  be  among 
175  Members  of  the  U.S.  Congress  to  be 
honored  by  the  Order  of  AHEPA  at  Its 
19th  biennial  congressional  dinner  on 
Monday,  March  9.  An  enthusiastic  crowd 
of  more  than  1,400  persons  was  on  hand 


to  witness  the  presentation  of  the  1970 
AHEPA  Socratic  Award  to  Vice  Presi- 
dent Spiro  T.  Agnew  that  evening. 

The  fraternity's  most  successful  con- 
gressional dinner  was  held  at  the  Shera- 
ton Park  Hotel  In  Wasljington,  D.C. 

The  principal  speaker  of  the  evening 
was  Vice  President  Agnew.  Other  speak- 
ers were:  AHEPA  Supreme  President 
Louis  O.  Manesiotis  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.; 
U.S.  Senator  Philip  A.  Hart,  of  Michi- 
gan; U.S.  Representative  Okrald  R.  Foro, 
of  Michigan;  the  Most  Reverend  Arch- 
bishop lakovos  of  the  Greek  Orthodox 
Church  of  North  and  South  America; 
Daughters  of  Penelope  Grand  President 


Joanna  Panagopoulos  of  Peabody,  Mass.; 
Maids  of  Athena  Grand  President  Kath- 
ryn  Venturatos  of  New  Orleans,  La. ;  Sons 
of  Pericles  Supreme  President  Nicholas 
P.  Bobis,  of  Chicago.  HI.;  Counsellor  of 
the  Greek  Embassy  John  Gregoriades. 
Chairman  of  the  banquet  was  George  J. 
Papuchls  of  Silver  Spring.  Md..  and 
Joseph  S.  Bambacus,  of  Richmond,  Va^ 
was  the  toastmaster. 

As  I  believe  most  Americans  will  be  In- 
terested In  the  Vice  President's  message. 
I  Insert  it  In  full  at  this  point  in  the 
RccoRS,  as  well  as  the  remarks  of  AHEPA 
Supreme  President  Manesiotis  In  pre- 
senting the  Socratic  Award  to  him: 
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RXKAUU  or  LOXTIS  O.  Makxsiotxs,  Sttfkeme 
Pbbsissnt,  Okokk  of  AHEPA — Amcucan 
HxLLSNic  Educational  Pko<uxssivx  Asao* 

CIATION  »• 

Mr.  Vlc«  PreBldent  and  Mrs.  Agnew,  Tour 
Eminence,  dlstlnguUbed  guests  at  the  dlas. 
Members  of  Congrees,  and  ladles  and  gentle- 
men. \ 
How  very,  very  proud  1  am,  as  Supreme  ~^ 
President  of  tbe  American  Hellenic  Educa- 
tloa^k^ogresslve  Association,  to  extend  a 
sincere  welcome  to  you,  and  on  behalf  of  all 
the  AHEPA's  everywhere,  to  pay  respect  and 
homage  to  you,  the  members  of  the  world's 
greatest  deliberative  body,  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  of  America. 

We  are  truly  honored  In  having  so  large 
a  distinguished  representation  this  evening: 
It  Is  the  largest  gathering  we  have  ever  been 
privileged  to  host.  This  testimonial  which  we 
have  been  tendering  for  more  than  forty 
years.  Is  but  another  expressed  indication  of 
the  appreciation  w*  feel  for  the  dedicated 
services  rendered  by  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress In  the  cause  of  good  government. 

It  is  again  with  pride  and  a  feeling  of  ac- 
complishment that  we  can  point  to  an  un- 
interrupted period  of  almost  two  centuries 
that  we  m  this  country  have  enjoyed  a  single 
form  of  government,  and  can  truly  say  that 
we  surpass,  in  point  of  tenure  and  service 
even  the  nations  of  antiquity.  We  have  suc- 
ceeded where  countries  older  and  with  a 
greater  past  have  not  been  so  fortunate. 

America  was  discovered  In  the  16th  Cen- 
t^lry,  and  soon  became  a  haven  for  the  op- 
pressed of  every  nation.  They  came  here  to 
possess  and  to  build  upon  their  ruined 
hopes,  to  revive  their  nationalistic  pride  and 
to  realize  the  dream  of  true  freedom.  They 
all  applied  themselves,  with  few  exceptions, 
to  make  their  dream  a  living  reality,  and  to- 
day we  bear  witness  to  their  devotion,  their 
determination,  their  efforts,  their  loyalty  and 
their  zeal. 

It  is  one  of  the  marvels,  ladles  and  gentle- 
men, of  history,  that  here  a  nation  of  diverse 
points  of  view  and  religion,  political  aspira- 
tions. ba<ikgroundjs,  culture,  even  different 
languages,  has  succeeded  In  making  a  hetero- 
geneous people  into  a  homogenous  society 
and  entity. 

To  be  a  good,  valuable  and  productive  cltt- 
sen,  la  one  of  AHEPA's  Nstated  alms.  We 
AHEPA's  believe  that  to  live  Is  to  serve,  to 
rule  Is  to  obey,  to  rise  Is  to  lift  up  the  fallen, 
to  love  Is  to  love  Is  to  be  loved.  And  to  gain 
the  greatest  good  In  Ufe  Is  to  give  the  best. 
We  believe  that  the  Americanism  as  taught, 
practiced  and  exemplified  by  the  great  lead- 
ers of  our  nation.  Is  the  type  of  Americanism 
the  AHEPA's  should  and  must  be,  unassail- 
able and  adaptable  to  all  the  vicissitudes  of 
time  ^d  peoples,  even  well  into  the  future. 
And  in  tills  context,  he  will  direct  his  ener- 
gies, his  talents,  his  efforts,  to  preserve  all 
tills,  not  merely  for  himself,  or  for  that  mat- 
ter, for  these  United  States  of  ours,  but  for 
the  world.  For  posterity,  yes;  for  eternity.  As 
being  the  one  truly  best  form  of  government 
yet  devised  by  the  mind  of  man.  one  serving 
the  best  Interests  of  its  people  here  or  else- 
where. 

Ever  to  preserve  this  truism  with  beauty 
and  with  honor  this  In  our  estimation  Is  the 
best  way  to  serve  our  country,  ourselves  and 
the  world.  We  Americans  of  Hellenic  descent, 
native  and  foreign  bom,  harbor  a  deep  love 
and  are  true  to  our  heritage,  handed  down 
to  us  undeflJed  over  a  span  of  twenty-five 
centuries,  to  cherish  the  freedom  of  the  Indi- 
vidual. And  as  exemplified  her«  by  the 
Founding  Fathers  of  our  fraternity;  this  we 
shall  ever  uphold. 

Ours  U  to  dare,  that  peoples  everywhere 
are  entitled  to  live  In  the  true  image  of  their 
birthright.  It  Is  true  today  thi^  we  are 
witnessing  demonstrations,  confrontations, 
protestations,  condemnations,  frustrations, 
remonstratlons,  yes — even  devastations:    we 
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are  showered  with  divinations,  prognostica- 
tions and  finally,  with  proliferations.  Yes, 
we've  even  learned  about  the  generation  gap, 
and  have  even  learned  the  newly-coined 
phrase  "the  Establishment."  And  In  this  con- 
text, I  am  a  bit  puzzled:  since  a  great  part 
of  our  youth  today  are  vociferously  demon- 
strating against  the  Establishment,  I  hesitate 
to  surmise  what  they  will  say  or  do  a  genera- 
tion hence,  when  they  will  then  be  the 
ESstabli&bment  they  find  so  obnoxious  now. 
What  will  they  then  substitute?  How?  With 
what? 

But  this  evening,  let  us  direct  and  ad- 
dress ourselves  to  the  positive  side  of  our 
ledger,  the  feeling  of  love  for  our  institu- 
tions, yes,  the  very  Establishment  we  Just 
sp>oke  about;  exercising  always  tolerance  and 
compassion  In  upholding  that  the  true  test 
of  love  of  country  Is  not  In  destroying  or 
maligning,  but  In  accepting  the  responsibility 
that  freedom  entails,  carrying  with  it  a  cor- 
responding obligation  that  we  neither  abuse 
this  precious  birthright  or  that,  by  asserting 
It.  we  trample  upon  the  freedom  and  rights 
of  others,  because  freedom  Is  a  costly 
privilege. 

The  AHEPA  not  only  furthers  education 
and  broadens  fellowship:  It  teaches  respect 
for  law  and  promotes  good  citizenship,  ever 
mindful  of  the  hopes  and  aspirations  to  con- 
tribute to  the  leadership  of  our  country.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  indicative  of  this  desire  and 
dream  of  our  fraternity,  one  of  o\ir  past 
dedicated  leaders,  while  addressing  an  AHEPA 
public  gathering — and  mind  you.  AHEPA  was 
only  six  years  old  at  this  time — said,  and  I 
quote: 

"AHEPA  also  is  worthy  of  the  fate  which 
awaits  her.  because  she  cherishes  in  her 
heart  the  sweet  longing,  the  tender  hope  and 
asn^M  to  the  honor  of  one  day  seeing  In 
tb^Vtrhite  House  a  son  of  hers,  one  of  her 
members  wholl  be  proud  of  his  Oreek 
origin." 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  this  message  was 
delivered  In  the  summer  of  1928.  by  the  then- 
President  of  the  Worthington  Chapter  of 
.\HEPA  In  Baltimore,  Maryland,  Theodore 
Splro  Agnew.  father  of  the  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States  of  America. 

The  AHEPA.  ever  believing  that  outstand- 
ing ability  and  accomplishment  must  and 
should  be  publicly  recognized,  has  estab- 
lished the  Socratic  Award  to  be  awarded  to 
a  person  deemed  worthy.  It  is  named  after 
the  one  person  who  probably  was  the  greatest 
dialectician,  philosopher  and  moralist  the 
world  has  ever  known. 

Socrates  was  the  first  exponent  of  the 
morality  based  on  the  demands  of  Individual 
conscience.  His  long  and  productive  life  was 
shaped  by  his  passion  for  the  truth,  his 
uncompromising  morality  and  his  belief  that 
a  life  without  Inquiry  Is  not  worth  living. 

This  evening.  I  am  privileged  to  present 
this  award  to  a  most  distinguished  figure  In 
American  life  today,  the  Honorabfe  Spiro 
Theodore  Agnew.  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  which  award  is  ac- 
companied by  the  following  scroll ; 

"The  Order  of  AHEPA.  1970  Socratic 
Award,  pfesented  to  the  Honorable  Splro 
Theodore  Agnew.  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  for  exemplary  and  distinguished  serv- 
ices and  contributions  to  his  country  and 
fellow  man:  for  steadfast  dedication  to  the 
high  principles  on  which  our  nation  was 
founded:  for  dynamic  defense  and  support 
of  the  dignity  and  the  rights  of  man. 

The  Honorable  Splro  Theodore  Agnew  has 
served  devotedly  his  city,  his  county,  his 
state  and  his  nation.  During  his  dlstln- 
gtUshed  career  he  has  devoted  his  life's  work 
In  the  embodiment  of  the  principles  of  the 
Socratic  philosophy,  which  brought  forth 
one  great  thought  so  novel  and  profound 
that  a  whole  new  age  dawned  In  its  light, 
this  great  thought,  exemplified  in  the 
philosophy  of  Socrates,  was  that  man's  na- 
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ture.  even  his  mortality,  is  the  glory  of 
Creation  and  that  man  has  a  noble  pur- 
pose: to  live  at  the  highest  possible  pitch 
of  human  performance,  physically,  morally 
and  intellectually. 

The  Honorable  Splro  Theodore  Agnew 
has  exemplified  the  Socratic  philosophy  In 
his  courageous  devotion  to  the  tenents  of 
democracy.  In  his  contributions  to  world 
humanity.  In  his  sUtesmanshIp,  and  In  his 
strength  of  Integrity. 

It  Is  with  grateful  appreciation  and  recog- 
nition that  the  Fraternity  does  herewith 
present  to  the  Honorable  Splro  Theodore 
Agnew  the  AHEPA  Socratic  Award  for  1970, 
represented  by  this  Scroll  and  the  Award 
itself,  a  bronze  bust  of  the  ancient  Oreek 
philosopher  Socrates." 

Remasks  or  SPiao  T.  Aon«w,  th«  Vic*  Pkcsi- 

DKNT,  UNITXO  STA'RS  OP  AKXUCA 

I'm  deeply  honored  to  receive  this  year's 
Socratic  Award,  as  "an  AHEPAn.  as  a  Greek- 
American,  and  above  all,  as  pji  admirer,  a 
profound  admirer  of  the  Age  of  Socrates,  an 
age  when  the  power  of  reasoning  superseded 
the  raw  energy  of  protest  of  physical  dis- 
sent. 

I  recall  very  well  last  year's  award,  because 
I  was  privileged  to  be  here,  and  I  note  that 
the  very  distinguished  recipient  of  that 
reward  Is  no  longer  with  us;  the  late  Senator 
Everett  Dlrksen,  to  my  mind,  was  representa- 
tive of  all  the  principles  that  stand  forth  In 
testimony  to  the  Age  of  Socrates. 

And  he  has  left  his  mark  on  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States.  He  will  not  easUy  be 
forgotten,  nor  will  his  leadership  be  quickly 
erased.  But  he  has  left  with  us  a  sense  of 
kindness,  a  sense  of  dedication,  of  tolerance, 
and  understanding  that  will  light  the  way 
for  those  who  follow  him.  And  I'm  particu- 
larly honored  to  be  one  who  follows  him  In 
receiving  this  very  distinguished  award  from 
my  brother  AHEPAns. 

I  listened  with  great  Interest  to  Kathy, 
of  the  Maids,  and  Nick,  of  the  Sons,  as  they 
relayed  their  very  eloquent  messages,  and  I 
was  tremendously  Impressed,  because  no  one 
can  say  that  Greek-Americans  do  not  lend 
themselves  to  the  study  of  communication. 
And  these  young  people  were  particularly 
g»od.  brief,  abc^ve  all  cogent.  In  their  logic. 
In  their  reasoning,  and  dramatic  In  their  ap- 
peal to  our  generation. 

I  remember  Kathy  saying  "we  love,  al- 
though .  .  ."  We  love  although;  and  then 
she  went  on  to  say  that  we  love  our  country 
although  It's  Involved  In  a  war,  and  al- 
though there's  poverty,  and  other  things  are 
not  perfect  with  us  I  agree  with  Kathy  when 
she  says  that  wars  are  not  to  the  benefit 
of  mankind,  but  I  would  submit  that  it's 
also  possible  to  love  our  country — not  because 
It's  involved  In  a  war.  but  because  our  coun- 
try, over  the  years,  has  seen  fit.  at  tremendous 
personal  sacrifice,  to  go  to  the  rescue  of  the 
oppressed,  even  If  It  meant  the  ultimate 
sacrifice  of  war.x 

In  World  Waru,  when  we  opposed  the  ag- 
gressors and  the  oppressors:  In  World  War  11, 
In  Korea,  and  now  In  the  most  unpopular 
war,  the  most  difficultly  defined  war  we've 
ever  engaged  In — I  love  my  country  because 
It  has  the  moral  fortitude  to  go  to  the  as- 
sistance of  those  people  who  are  the  victims 
of  communist  aggression. 

And  I  heard  Nick  say,  In  his  admonition 
to  our  generation  and  one  that's  well  taken, 
the  times  are  changing.  Yes,  the  times  have 
ever  changed:  a  generation  has  never  come 
along  that  has  not  said  to  Its  predecessors, 
"the  times  are  changing:  be  aware  that  what 
was  good  enough  for  you  Is  not  necessarily 
the  ultimate,  that  you  must  Improve  your- 
self, that  you  must  seek  to  elevate  society, 
and  you  must  recognize  our  superior  capa- 
bility which,  after  all.  came  about  partly 
because  of  your  efforts." 
Yes.  Nick,  I  agree  with  you:  the  times  are 
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changing.  And  I  also  agree  with  you  w^en 
you  seek  the  eighteen  year  old  vote,  because 
that's  something  I've  supported  since  I  was 
the  Governor  of  Maryland. 

And  I  believe  that  the  dissent  that's  come 
about  In  an  irresponsible  fashion  Is  partly 
due  to — because  young  people  do  want  to 
actively  Involve  themselves  and  have  a  stake 
in  our  society. 

But  I  would  Issue  to  you,  Nick,  and  to  the 
yoimg  men  of  your  generation,  also  a  cau- 
tionary note:  the  times  are  changing,  but 
all  that  Is  old  U  not  bad.  We  of  Greek 
descent  look  back  and  cherish  our  Greek 
heritage.  There's  much  to  look  back  on  and 
much  to  cherish  In  our  American  heritage. 
All  that  Is  old  should  not  be  discarded,  but 
we  should  use  this  as  a  base  on  which  to 
build  a  new  and  viable  society. 

And  then  I  heard  our  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  state,  and  I  agree  very 
much  with  his  approval  of  the  Ideas  of  the 
men  of  Athens,  that  those  Ideas  are  what 
have  persevered  and  lived  over  the  years.  And 
he  said  that  when  you  look  back  Into  history, 
the  ideas  have  lived,  the  men  of  Ideas  are 
revered  and  remembered,  but  the  men  oA 
weapons  are  not  even  mentioned  in  the  foot- 
notes of  history.  And  that  is  basically  true. 
But  my  friends,  we  must  not  forget  that 
the  men  of  Athens  lived  to  think  and  to 
record  those  Ideas  because  the  men  of  weap- 
ons protected  their  freedom  to  express  them. 
Whenever  I  speak  to  my  brother  AHEPAns, 
I'm  reminded  of  one  of  the  choree  my  father 
assigned  me  to  do  when  I  was  a  boy.  As 
you  know,  he  was  once  Secretary  of  the 
Worthington  Chapter  Number  30  of  AHEPA 
In  Baltimore.  It  was  my  Job  "to  help  fold  the 
meeting  notices  and  address  and  stuff  the 
envelopes!  Later  on  In  my  teens,  when  he 
was  President  and*  then  District  Governor.  I 
would  help  him  write  his  speeches. 

He  Uked  to  speak  of  his  pride  in  his  Hel- 
lenic heritage,  and  of  his  pride  and  delight  In 
being  an  American  in  a  century  when  the 
great  democratic  principles  laid  down  In  an- 
cient Greece  were  best  expressed  In  this  land 
of  opportunity. 

His  speeches  were  never  covered  by  tele- 
vision, but  television  hadn't  been  Invented 
yet,  so  I  can't  complain  about  that. 

Well,  at  least  he  had  one  critic — ^my 
mother.  She  was  also  his  biggest  fan.  One 
central  point  that  he  would  make  In  those 
speeches,  that  we  worked  on  together,  has  a 
special  relevance  to  what  I  would  like  to  talk 
to  you  about  tonight.  He  spoke  of  a  spirit  cA 
community  that  existed  within  the  Ameri- 
cans of  Greek  descent,  and  his  life  reflected 
a  powerful  example  of  that  spirit.  Like  so 
many  others,  my  father  lost  all  he  had  In  the 
Depression:  he  went  to  work  hauling  vegeta- 
bles, starting  at  3:00  AM  most  mornings,  to 
restaurants  and  food  stores  in  the  Baltimore 
area. 

He  went  Into  competition  with  the  big 
suppliers  of  vegetables,  who  were  able  to  offer 
better  and  faster  service  than  he  could  ever 
offer.  But  he  found  customers:  he  found 
them  because  of  that  spirit  at  community. 
These  customers  were  men  who  were  willing 
to  give  up  the  convenience  of  big  suppliers 
because  In  those  hard  Umes  they  were  anx- 
ious to  help  a  small  supplier  get  started,  to 
earn  a  living.  / 

The  men  who  ran  the  restaurant^  mainly 
those  of  Greek  extraction,  most  of  them  Im- 
migrants to  this  country,  who  bought  those 
vegetables  understood  something  about 
human  dignity.  They  were  not  giving  a  man 
charity:  they  were  giving  a  man  a  chance, 
and  It  was  a  charitable  spirit  that  moved 
them  to  endure  whatever  inconvenience  It 
cost.  It  was  the  kind  of  charity  that  never 
demeaned  the  recipient,  and  of  course,  when 
my  father  got  back  on  his  feet  financially,  he 
made  sure  that  the  help  he  gave  others  was 
the  kind  of  help  that  enhanced  rather  than 
destroyed  the  man's  self-respect. 

'  And  that  brings  me  to  my  subject  tonight. 
Quite  frankly,  I  want  to  enlist  your  help  In  a 
oauae,  a  cause  central  to  our  desire  to  set  this 
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nation  on  a  new  path  toward  greater  dignity 
of  the  Individual. 

You  may  have  heard  recently  that  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  over- 
whelmingly approved  the  Administration's 
Family  Assistance  Plan.  That  plan  was  de- 
signed by  President  Nixon  to  end  the  scandal 
that  has  been  the  welfare  system  In  this 
cotmtry,  and  I  say  "scandal"  advisedly.  The 
way  our  welfare  system  encourages  Idleness, 
Is  a  scandal.  The  way  our  welfare  system  ac- 
tually breaks  up  famlllee  Is  a  scandal.  The 
way  our  welfare  system  robs  human  b^ngs 
of  their  dignity  Is  a  scandal  I  Binding  suc- 
cessive generations  to  a  lifetime  of  despair. 

During  my  years  In  county  government, 
and  as  Governor  of  Maryland,  I  spoke  out 
frequently  for  reform  of  the  welfare  system. 
One  of  the  first  conversations  I  had  with 
the  President  was  about  the  problems  of  the 
welfare  system. 

The  President  was  determined  to  end  the 
welfare  scandal,  to  reform  a  system  that 
failed  the  taxpayer.  Insulted  the  working 
poor  and  placed  people  on  a  treadmill  of  de- 
pendency. We  called  the  new  plan  Workfare, 
rather  than  welfare,  because  It  encourages 
people  to  work. 

Now  under  the  old  system,  a  poor  man 
who  is  working  can  look  across  the  street 
at  a  family  on  welfare  getting  more  for  not 
working  than  he  makes  at  his  Job.  In 
bureaucratic  language,  the  rage  that  he  feels 
Is  described  as  a  dls-lncentlve.  That's  a 
polite  way  to  say  It.  In  plain  English,  It's 
an  open  Invitation  for  him  to  quit  work  and 
live  on  welfare. 

If  a  man  can  make  more  for  his  family 
on  welfare  than  he  can  make  working,  you 
can  bet  that  many  men  will  quit  work,  sit 
back  and  watch  the  soap  operas  on  televi- 
sion all  day. 

With  workfare,  the  dls-lncentlve  Is  re- 
moved. A  family  with  a  working  member  will 
always  get  more  than  a  family  without  a 
working  member;  work  will  always  be  re- 
warded. Which,  let's  face  It,  Is  why  most  of 
us  go  to  work. 

Under  the  old  system,  every  dollar  that 
you  earned  was  subtracted  from  yovir  wel- 
fare payments.  This  amounted  to  100%  tax- 
ation. And  the  social  planners  who  dreamed 
this  up  forgot  that  a  profit  motive  Is  a 
powerful  thing.  But  under  our  system,  you 
keep  fifty  cents  of  every  dollar  you  earn  as 
long  as  you're  working  your  way  out  of 
poverty.  And  a  welfare  recipient  who  goes 
to  work  Is  better  off  than  one  who  does 
not. 

Now,  It  didn't  take  a  genlxis  to  figure  this 
out,  which  makes  you  wonder  why  It's  never 
been  suggested  before.  To  put  a  program  Uke 
this  into  operation,  we  are  going  to  have 
to  put  a  lot  of  people  who  are  working  poor, 
people  who  are  struggling  to  get  themselves 
out  of  poverty,  on  the  welfare  rolls.  We  are 
proposing  to  add  to  their  Incomes  to  estab- 
lish the  basic  principle  that  It  pays  to  work. 
And  here  Is  where  we  run  Into  opposition 
from  some  people  who,  quite  properly,  are 
concerned  about  adding  to  the  welfare  rolls, 
and  adding  to  the  amount  of  money  the 
government  spends  on  welfare. 

When  you  talk  about  not  being  able  to 
afford  the  initial  cost  of  welfare  reform,  It 
reminds  me  of  the  man  who  refused  to  put 
water  on  his  burning  hotise,  because  his  water 
bill  was  too  high  already. 

I  suppose,  I'm  for  this  weUare  program; 
a  lot  of  columnists,  and  editors,  who  up  to 
this  point  hadn't  made  up  their  minds  are 
going  to  be  against  it  because  I'm  for  It. 
As  far  as  I'm  concerned,  many  of  them  react 
to  the  sound  of  my  voice  Uke  a  mother  who's 
harried  and  distracted  and  she  hears  her 
chUdren  In  the  back  yard  and  they're  talking 
too  loud,  and  she  r\ishes  out  and  says:  "Go 
see  what  WlUle's  doing  and  tell  Mm  to  stopl" 
Speaking  of  columnists,  I'm  trying  very 
hard  to  get  along  with  them;  I  want  you  to 
know  that.  Just  yesterday  I  tried  a  new  ap- 
proach that  seemed  to  work  very  well  on  one 
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who'd  been  particularly  nasty  In  his  criticism 
of  what  I  say.  I  treated  him  like  a  gentle- 
man! I  guess  not  many  people  had  ever  tried 
that  on  him.  , . 

Now  to  put  a  program  like  this  new  weuare 
plan  Into  operation,  we're  going  to  have 
to  put  a  lot  of  people  who  are  working  poor 
on  the  rolU,  as  I  said.  And  the  addition 
of  these  working  poor  to  the  list  of  those 
who  receive  benefits  will  lay  down  the  prin- 
ciple that  It  pays  to  work,  that  work  is 
rewarded  In  America,  that  It's  to  your  own 
self-interest  to  get  a  Job.  This  Is  a  prin- 
ciple that's  intensely  valuable  to  American 
society,  and  it's  weU  worth  the  cost.  aU 
by  Itself. 

Second,  look  at  the  people  It  helps.  It  helps 
the  man  who  Is  not  looking  for  a  handout, 
but  who's  trying  to  make  ends  meet  by  him- 
self who  Just  cannot  quite  make  It.  These 
are  the  proudest  poor,  the  people  who  are 
striving,  and  the  best  American  tradition. 
This  offers  a  boost  to  the  man  who  Is  al- 
ready trying  to  climb,  and  we  aU  know  that 
there  can  be  no  Investment,  no  better  In- 
vestment toward  ultimate  Independence  than 
self-reliance. 

Thirdly,  we've  Introduced,  at  long  last,  a 
work  requirement.  Into  the  weUare  systMn. 
Every  single  able-bodied  adults  who  doesnt 
have  pre-school  children,  or  sick  adiUts  to 
care  for  at  home.  wUl  be  required  to  regis-  - 
ter  vinth  the  Secretary  of  Labor  for  work  or 
work-training. 

Fourth,  we  are  boUterlng  this  family  as- 
sistance plan  with  a  whole  new  approach  to 
manpower  training.  One  that  does  not  cost 
more  money,  but  one  that  wUl  deliver  more 
Jobs.  For  example.  In  cities  aU  across  the 
country,  we  are  Introducing  a  computerized 
Job  bank,  a  modern  way  of  matching  avaU- 
able  Jobs  to  men  with  the  training  to  handle 
those  Jobs.  And  we  are  adding  to  our  Day- 
Care  centers  facilities  to  make  It  possible 
for  more  welfare  mothers  to  go  to  work  whUe 
their  children  get  good  supervision. 

And  fifth,  our  program  will  surely  save 
money  In  the  long-run.  Within  the  next  four 
yectfs,  U  the  old  system  were  allowed  to  con- 
tinue, and  to  mushroom  the  way  It  has  been, 
the  cost  to  the  taxpayer  woiUd  be  more  than 
a  billion  dollars  more  than  our  Family  As- 
sistance Plan,  and  with  none  of  the  Incen- 
tives toward  work. 

These  are  some  of  the  sound,  sensible  rea- 
sons that  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee decided  that  our  plan  for  wlefare  re- 
form, for  workfare.  If  you  will,  was  worthy 
of  support. 

So  when  you  hear  someone  say  "The  Nixon 
proposal  win  add  two  mUUon  famlUes  to  the 
welfare  rolls,"  see  It  In  perspective.  It's  the 
only  way  to  stop  the  downhill  sUde  toward  a 
welfare  state,  by  rewarding  the  poor  who  are 
willing  to  work.  And  when  you  hear  the 
charge  that  It's  going  to  cost  over  »4  bllUon, 
remember  what  the  cost  of  the  present  sys- 
tem would  be,  If  It  were  aUowed  to  continue 
to  balloon. 

Sure,  we  have  to  pay  start-up  costs,  to 
turn  around  costs.  If  we  are  going  to  get 
people  moving  off  welfare  rolls  and  onto  pay- 
rolls. Why  am  I  making  the  case  to  these 
people  in  this  room?  Because  I  know  you 
understand,  as  weU  as  anybody  In  this  world, 
the  spirit  of  community,  the  need  to  help 
somebody  help  himself,  especially  In  the  face 
of  the  permissiveness  that  afflicts  so  much  of 
our  society. 

You  understand  the  Importance  of  buUd- 
ing  self-respect,  and /self^ysUance,  and  the 
dignity  that  comes  frloflTeamlng  a  dollar. 

And  there's  a  second  reason.  To  put  It 
blunUy,  Greeks  love  to  talk  poUtlcs,  and  to 
take  part  In  politics;  I  guess  we're  bom  ac- 
tivists, and  we  know  the  difference  betwen 
an  activist  and  an  agitator.  Your  help  now, 
your  active  support  of  welfare  reform  Is  ur- 
gently needed.  I  don't  have  to  tell  you  how 
to  mobilize  your  support,  or  how  to  spread 
the  word  that  It  is  weUare  reform,  or  hand- 
outs forever. 
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In  receiving  your  Socr»tlc  Aw»rd  tonight. 
It  Is  fitting  to  recall  »  point  that  was  made 
by  Socrates  at  the  end  of  his  life.  As  he  lay 
dying,  his  last  words  were  reported  to  be 
about  a  debt  he  owed.  He  wanted  to  make 
sure  that  a  man  who  had  given  him  some 
food  would  be  repaid;  In  the  same  way  we  all 
have  debts  to  repay  to  our  fellow  men.  In 
return  for  the  opportunity  that  our  society 
has  given  us.  To  the  helpless  we  owe  suste- 
nance, to  the  able-bodied  we  owe  opportu- 
nity and  training. 

As  we  repay  that  debt,  let  us  never  forget 
what  the  dignity  of  work  can  do  for  a  human 
being.  One  reason  the  silent  majority  Is  so 
allent  Is  this:  they're  too  busy  working  to 
make  a  lot  of  noise! 

All  too  often  today  we  see  some  young 
people — by  no  means  all,  but  some — who  take 
refuge  in  post-graduate  study,  not  to  get  a 
better  education,  not  to  prepare  themselves 
for  productive  lives,  not  even  to  evade  the 
draft,  but  to  avoid  going  to  work. 

We  see  some  welfare  rights  organizations 
denounce  our  family  assistance  plans,  not 
because  It  doesn't  help  the  helpless,  but  be- 
cause it  requires  able-bodied  people  to  gn 
to  work!  We  see  some  employees  arriving  at 
work  in  the  morning  with  their  minds  fixed 
on  the  coffee-break,  we  see  people  starting 
their  careers  with  one  goal  In  mind:  early 
retirement.  We  see  some  union  leaders  prom- 
ising their  membership  a  golden  era  of  a 
twenty-hour  week. 

I  submit  that  people  with  a  phobia  about 
working  are  missing  one  of  the  greatest 
satisfactions  In  life.  The  quality  of  life  will 
not  be  determined  by  how  much  time  off 
we  have:  its  going  to  be  determined  by 
the  quality  of  the  work  we  do  Certainly,  a 
menial  Job  with  no  future,  a  dead-end  Job. 
would  depress  anyone,  and  direct  blm  away 
from  work.  That  Is  why  we  as  a  nation  must 
open  up  opportunities  for  people  to  fulfill 
themselves  to  the  full  extent  of  their  poten- 
tial. 

And  that  Is  why  this  Atlmlnlstratlon  Is 
guided  by  what  you  might  call  a  work -ethic. 
We  refxise  to  accept  the  kind  of  sustained 
unemployment  that  existed  In  the  first  five 
years  of  the  Sixties,  which  many  people 
fbrget  ran  close  to  an  average  of  6%.  We 
refuse  to  accept  a  manpower  training  pro- 
gram that  trains  people  for  dead-end  Jobs, 
creating  resentment  and  discontent.  We  re- 
fuse to  accept  a  welfare  program  that  penal- 
izes the  worker  and  tempts  him  to  quit,  and 
we  refuse  to  permit  some  unions  to  ration 
opportunity  as  If  It  belonged  to  them  alone. 
Because  opportunity  In  America  Is  every- 
body's birthright. 

To  the  able-bodied  person  who  says:  "The 
world  owes  me  a  living,"  we  say:  "Mister, 
you're  wrong!" 

But  to  the  person  willing  to  work,  who 
■ays:  "This  nation  owea  me  a  chance."  We 
■ay  "Prlend,  you're  right!" 

That's  the  work-ethlc  that  guides  the 
leaders  of  this  country  today.  It  does  not 
make  government  the  employer  of  last  re- 
sort, providing  meaningless  make-work  Jobs. 
It  does  make  government  responsible  for  en- 
forcing equal  opportunity,  for  ending  dis- 
crimination based  on  race,  sex  or  any  other 
unfair  basis,  and  for  managing  our  economic 
affairs  In  a  way  that  permits  solid  growth 
without  Inflation. 

We  owe  It  to  ourselves,  and  we  owe  it  to 
our  children,  to  reinstiU  this  work-ethlc  that 
builds  a  nation  and  builds  a  man's  charac- 
ter. This  Is  no  Impossible  dream:  on  the 
contrary,  this  Is  the  American  dream.  And 
It's  up  to  every  one  of  us.  In  and  out  of 
government,  to  make  certain  that  that  dream 
comes  true. 

In  utilizing  our  great  resources  to  help 
people,  we  must  not  forget  the  admonition 
of  Socrates:  "A  horse  cannot  safely  be  used 
without  a  bridle,  or  wealth  without  reflec- 
tion." 
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MORE  SUPPORT  FOR  CONSUMER 
LAWS 


April  IJf,  1970 


SEVEN  LONG  AND  DISTINGUISHED 
CAREERS  IN  JOURNALISM 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or   NXW   TOEK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  13.  1970 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
has  been  an  encouraging  and  eratifylng 
surge  of  support  from  both  the  public 
and  my  colleagues  for  the  Xonsumer  pro- 
tection package  I  recently  introduced  on 
behalf  of  17  members  of  the  Democratic 
Study  Group's  Consumer  AfTairs  Task 
Force.  For  this  reason.  I  am  reintroduc- 
ing the  six  bills  today  with  the  following 
cosponsors:  Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr.  Anderson 
of  California,  Mr.  Bingham,  Mr.  Braoe- 
MAs,  Mr.  Brasco,  Mr.  Brown  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Daddario,  Mr.  Din- 
cell.  Mr.  DoNOHTTE.  Mr.  DtTLSKi,  Mr. 
Gaydos,  Mr.  Harrington,  Mr.  Koch,  Mr. 
Hawkins.  Mr.  Hechler  of  West  Virginia, 
Mr.  Podell.  Mr.  Price,  Mr.  Net,  Mr.  Rees. 
Mr.  RoDiNO,  Mr.  Rooney  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Mr.  Moorhead,  Kir.  Pepper,  Mr. 
Parbstein,  Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
Ryan,  Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey,  and 
Mr.  Tunney. 

Mr.  Ullman  is  Joining  me  in  cosponsor- 
Ing  the  Appliance  Dating  Act,  the  Drug 
Dating  Act,  the  Performance  Life  DiMlo- 
sure  Act,  and  the  Durable  Products 
Dating  Act.  Mr.  Kastenmeier  is  cospon- 
sorlng  the  Drug  Dating  Act.  the  Better 
Labeling  Act., and  the  Consumer  Pood 
Grading  Act. 

The  legislation  includes: 

The  Performance  Life  Disclosure  Act 
(HH.  16634)  which  would  require  all 
appliances  and  consumer  electronic 
products  to  be  labeled  as  to  durability 
and  performance  life; 

The  Durable  Products  Dating  Act 
(HJl.  16635)  requiring  certain  short  shelf 
life  durable  products  to  be  prominently 
labeled  as  to  the  date  beyond  which  per- 
formance life  becomes  diminished; 

The  Drug  Dating  Act   (HJl.   16636) 
which  would  prohibit  the  sale  of  pre- 
scription   and    over-the-counter    drugr-* 
beyond  an  established  expiration  date: 

The  Appliance  Dating  Act  (H.R.  16637) 

which  would  require  all  appliances  and 

consumer  electronic  products  to  be  dated 

with  the  month  and  year  of  manufac- 

.  ture; 

"s  The  Better  Labeling  Act  (H.R.  16638) 
that  would  require  processed  consumer 
food  products  to  be  labeled  with  more 
detailed  information  of  contents;  and 

The  Consumer  Food  Grading  Act 
(HH.  16633)  which  would  require  the 
promulgation  of  a  uniform  system  of  re- 
tall  quality  grade  standards  for  consumer 
food  products. 

With  the  Democratic  Study  Group 
Task  Force's  original  endorsement,  this 
six  blU  package  has  now  48  sponsors.  The 
legislation  would  require  disclosure  of 
Important  point  of  sale  information  that 
Is  a  vital  safeguard  for  equitable  treat- 
ment of  the  consumer  in  the  market- 
place. 

I  hope  these  bills  will  be  dealt  with  ex- 
peditiously in  the  committees  to  which 
they  are  assigned  so  that  the  entire 
House  can  debate  and  act  on  their  merits 
promptly.      , 


HON.  RICHARD  FULTON 

or   TKNNXaSKZ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  13.  1970 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  was  recently  annoimced  that 
seven  members  of  the  Nashville  Ten- 
nessean  newspaper  staff  would  retire  this 
month  after  many  years  of  loyal  and 
dedicated  service  to  that  newspaper,  its 
readership  and  the  finest  traditions  of 
American  jouVnalism. 

Among  them  are  names  which  are 
household  words  for  thousands  of  Nash- 
villians  and  middle  Tcnnesseans  who 
rely  on  the  Nashville  Tennessean  for  their 
morning's  news  and  commentary. 

Others  among  them  have  become  well- 
known  figures  in  their  own  right  In 
American  Journalism. 

Each  of  them  has  contributed,  in  his 
or  her  own  way,  to  the  enlightenment 
and  entertainment  of  himdreds  of  thou- 
sands. 

The  accomplishments  and  careers  of 
these  seven  Tennessesm  staffers  was  cap- 
suled in  the  April  7,  1970,  edition  of  the 
Nashville  Tennessean  in  an  editorial  en- 
titled "Seven  Members  Retiring;  Their 
Achievements  Are  Legion." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reprint  this  editorial 
in  the  Record  at  this  ]3olnt  and  commend 
it  to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues: 

Sevkn  St  aft  Mkmbus  Retiring:   Thkix 

ACHIEVXMENTS    ARK    LECION 

Seven  staff  members  of  this  newspaper.  In- 
cluding some  of  the  most  widely-known  fig- 
ure in  American  Journalism,  are  retiring 
this  month.  They  were  honored  last  night  at 
a  dinner  given  by  the  publisher  In  recogni- 
tion of  their  long  and  devoted  service  to  the 
newspaper  and  to  the  region  In  which  they 
lived. 

Those  retiring,  listed  in  the  order  of  the 
dates  on  which  they  Joined  the  newspaper, 
are  the  following: 

Mr.  Tom  Little,  Pulitzer  prize-winning 
cartoonist  who  came  to  work  as  a  school  boy 
reporter  In  October,  1916. 

Mr.  Raymond  Johnson,  sports  editor,  who 
"retired "  from  his  paper  route  to  come  In- 
side as  a  copy  boy  in  Noveml)er  19ltf. 

Mr.  Joe  Hatcher,  political  columnist,  who 
came  to  work  full  time  In  November  1931, 
after  serving  as  a  part-time  sports  reporter 
while  attending  Vanderbllt  University. 

Miss  Nellie  Kenyon,  reporter  with  numer- 
otis  big  stories  to  her  credit.  October  1940. 

Mrs  Ruth  Campbell,  writer  of  the  "Jean 
Bruce"  column  of  sympathy  and  advice  for 
those  with  personal  problems.  May,  1947. 

Mr  Oall  Winston  (Bill)  Churchill,  vice 
president  and  executive  assistant  to  the  pub- 
lisher— and  former  managing  editor.  April, 
1961. 

Mr.  Byrd  Douglas  Cain.  Sr..  chief  Ubrarlan 
and  former  publisher  of  his  own  newspaper 
in  Old  Hickory,  who  Joined  this  newspaper 
as  a  copy  reader  In  February.  1956. 

The  Nashville  Tennessean  is  proud  and 
grateful  that  these  talented  newspaper  peo- 
ple choee  to  spend  their  entire  careers  In  some 
cases — and  substantial  portions  of  their  ca- 
reers In  others — In  the  service  of  the  millions 
of  readers  who  have  followed  their  work  over 
the  last  half  century.  Each  one  has  given 
some  unique  and  colorful  thread  to  the  In- 
tricately woven  field  of  Journalism  that  could 
not  be  exactly  duplicated  In  any  other  place 
by  any  other  person. 

Mr.  Little,  for  Instance,  combines  a  rare 
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artistic  sense  with  a  keen  feeling  for  the 
Qews — a  combination  which  has  enabled 
him  to  produce  some  of  the  most  striking 
cartoons  of  the  century. 

Long  before  he  became  full-time  cartooxUst 
In  1938,  he  had  already  accomplished  a  suc- 
cessful news  career  as  a  reporter  and  city 
editor.  Thus,  when  he  began  to  draw  the 
cartoons  that  have  won  him  virtually  every 
prize  offered,  he  did  so  from  a  solid  back- 
ground of  news  Judgment.  This  Is  a  privilege 
which  Is  denied  to  many  news  cartoonists. 

Besides  the  prizes  he  wins,  a  cartoonist's 
success  can  be  measured  by  the  times  he  Is 
"copied " — and  Mr.  Little  is  one  of  the  na- 
tion's most  copied  cartoonists.  Reprints  of 
his  work  appear  frequently  In  the  nation's 
largest  newspapers,  as  well  as  In  the  nation- 
ally-circulated news  magazines. 

Mr.  Little's  style— one  that  Is  recognized 
the  Instant  It  Is  spotted  wherever  It  Is 
printed — is  one  of  simplicity,  starkness  and 
smashing  power.  He  feels  that  unnecessary 
detail  detracts  from  the  purpose  of  a  car- 
toon— which  Is  to  convey  one  idea  in  a  force- 
ful way. 

Mr.  Little  has  always  contended  that  the 
cartoonist's  mission  Is  to  go  on  the  attack — 
to  root  out  what  Is  evil,  stifling  and  unjust 
In  the  society — and  to  leave  sweet  moralizing 
to  others.  He  shuns  what  Mark  Twain  called 
"milk  toast"  editorializing  and  prefers  to  do 
good  by  fighting  the  bad.  He  won  the  Pulit- 
zer prize  for  a  cartoon  depicting  a  crippled 
boy  watching  others  play  and  wondering  why 
his  parents  didnt  give  him  the  polio  vaccine. 
Mr.  Little  considered  It  to  b«  an  attack  on 
parents  who  neglected  to  give  their  children 
protection  against  crippling  or  death. 
Through  his  talent  his  newspaper  was  able 
to  make  a  significant  contribution  to  society. 
Another  retiring  staff  member  with 
unique  talents  for  the  Job  is  Sports  Editor 
Johnson,  who  has  an  almost  photographic 
memory  of  sports  events  of  the  last  half 
century  and  a  burning  desire  to  be  where  the 
action  Is — whether  the  event  Is  a  football 
game  at  Dudley  Field  or  a  trotting  race  In 
New  York. 

Mr.  Johnson,  one  of  the  most  widely-trav- 
eled sports  writers  in  the  field.  Is  also  well 
known  In  the  nation  and  Is  the  holder  of 
numerous  awards  and  honors. 

Only  last  August  he  was  named  the  12tb 
winner  of  the  Jake  Wade  Award,  named  after 
the  late  sports  Information  director  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  and  given  an- 
nually by  the  Sports  Information  Directors 
to  the  man  who  has  contributed  the  most 
to  the  support  of  college  athletics. 

Mr.  Johnson  Is  also  one  of  the  founders 
and  a  former  president  of  the  Football  Writ- 
ers Association. 

The  sports  editor's  career  has  been  so 
varied  and  so  all-encompassing  that  it  Is 
difficult  to  point  to  any  one  Interest  as 
dominant.  But  the  Oolden  Oloves  boxing 
contest — for  which  he  was  primarily  re- 
sponsible In  the  South — were  always  dear  to 
him. 

But  he  was  also  active  in  the  professional 
groups  of  amateur  softball  writers,  the  south- 
em  baseball  writers,  the  turf  writers,  and 
many  others. 

•  Mr.  Johnson  has  traveled  hundreds  of 
miles  In  the  course  of  his  duties — and  no 
doubt  much  of  the  traveling  was  done  at 
high  rates  of  speed.  But,  fortunately,  the 
sports  editor  seems  to  have  suffered  no  111 
effecto  and  missed  very  few  assignments. 

Mr.  Johnson,  m  rising  from  copy  boy  to 
become  sports  editor  and  serve  In  that  ca- 
pacity for  33  years,  has  achieved  a  remark- 
able career  in  sports  Journalism  and  one 
which  has  been  equaled  few  times. 

The  name  of  Joe  Hatcher — the  "dean"  of 
political  writers  In  Tennessee — has  long  been 
more  familiar  to  a  large  body  of  readers 
than  almost  any  other  appearing  In  this 
newspaper.   His  regular  column,  "PoUttcs." 
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usually  appearing  on  the  front  page,  has 
been  the  handbook  of  the  close  followers  of 
the  political  game  for  many  years. 

Mr.  Hatcher,  who  was  the  first  student  to 
be  editor  of  both  the  "Commodore"  and 
"Hustler,"  while  at  VanderbUt,  began  "cov- 
ering" politics  for  this  newspaper  In  1928. 

Since  that  time  his  voice,  especially  m 
state  politics,  has  been  one  of  the  most  in- 
fiuentlal  of  all  time.  He  played  a  large  part 
in  many  of  the  political  changes  that  have 
come  over  the  Imprint  of  his  crtisading  spirit 
have  been  left  on  such  burled  political  bodies 
as  the  poll  tax,  bosslsm  anu  others. 

Onfc  of  the  high  points  of  Mr.  Hatcher's 
career  was  hU  running  battle  with  the  po- 
litical oragnlzatlon  of  the  late  Mr.  E.  H. 
Crump  of  MemphU.  Mr.  Hatcher,  Mr.  Lit- 
tle and  others  of  this  newspaper  traded  ver- 
bal blows  with  Mr.  Crump  for  a  decade  or 
more  untU  the  1948  election,  which  saw  Mr. 
Crump's  candidates  beaten  by  Gov.  Gordon 
Browning  and  the  late  Sen.  Estes  Kefauver. 
Mr.  Hatcher  has  also  served  as  city  editor 
and  managing  editor  of  this  newspaper.  But 
his  first  love  has  always  been  political  writ- 
ing. And  after  each  stint  in  some  other  posi- 
tion he  was  always  anxious  to  get  back  to 
politics. 

The  columnist  has  accumulated  a  huge 
number  of  friends  and  acquaintances  dur- 
ing five  decades  of  poUtlcal  reporting  and 
commenting.  Many  of  them  were  at  a  Cap- 
itol luncheon  In  Washington  last  July  which 
was  given  in  honor  of  Mr.  Hatcher  by  Rep. 
Joe  L  Evins  of  Tennessee's  Fourth  District. 
The  luncheon— and  the  large  representation 
of  national  political  figures  who  attended— 
paid  deserved  honor  to  a  long  and  productive 
career  In  the  Interest  of  furthering  the  for- 
tunes of  fair  elections,  good  government  and 
Improved  political  standards  in  Tennessee. 
Before  coming  to  this  newspaper.  Miss 
Kenyon  had  already  earned  a  reputaUon  as 
a  competent  and  courageous  reporter,  hav- 
ing solved  a  robbery  In  Chattanooga  that  led 
to  "The  Big  Story"  award  on  radio  and  cov- 
ered the  famous  Scopes  "Monkey  Trial"  In 
Dayton. 

But  since  coming  to  Nashville  In  1940,  the 
reporter  has  buUt  a  reputation  throughout 
the  state  for  hard-hitting,  accurate  coverage 
of  all  types  of  news  from  uncovering  a  baby- 
selUng  ring  to  being  publicly  admired  In 
the  performance  of  her  duties  by  Teamsters 
boss  James  R.  Hoffa. 

Miss  Kenyon  amazed  other  reporters  by 
being  able  to  pick  up  the  telephone  and  get 
Mr  Hoffa  on  the  line  without  hesitation.  She 
has  come  into  contact  with  such  news  mak- 
ers as  Al  Capone.  Clarence  Darrow,  H.  L. 
Mencken,  and  WllUan  Jennings  Bryan  and— 
after  her  coverage  of  the  Hoffa  Jury-tamper- 
ing trial  in  Chattanooga— accepted  an  invi- 
tation to  dinner  at  the  Virginia  home  of  the 
late  U.S.  Attorney  General,  Robert  F.  Ken- 
nedy.   

Miss  Kenypn,  who  Is  listed  in  the  1969  edi- 
tion of  "Who's  Who  of  American  Women," 
has  covered  the  federal  courthouse  In  recent 
years.  But  before  that  she  covered  the  state 
capltol.  In  both  positions  she  has  been  a  tre- 
mendous credit  to  the  role  of  women  in 
Journalism. 

Mrs  CampbeU  Is  another  staff  member  of 
unusual  talent  In  her  field,  turning  out  a 
sprightly  column  on  personal  problems  of  a 
quality  that  is  usually  found  only  In  the 
national  syndicates. 

Although  she  has  been  called  the  Vic- 
torian type  by  Newsweek  Magazine,  Mrs. 
Campbell  has  proven  herself  to  be  of  tre- 
mendous help  to  many  In  the  modem  age, 
finding  pen  pals  for  lonesome  readers,  and 
in  one  case  obtaining  •2,400  In  contributions 
from  readers  for  a  tubercular  orphan. 

A  native  of  Michigan.  Mrs.  Campbell  came 
to  the  newspaper  well  qualified  by  nature 
and  education  for  the  exacting  task  of  giv- 
ing well-reasoned  advice  to  others. 
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Being  the  youngest  of  14  children,  she  says, 
she  had  no  choice  but  to  develop  a  common 
sense  outlook,  which— along  with  Integrtty-- 
she  considers  to  be  the  firm  base  of  her  col- 
umn. _  .  _,. 

Mrs.  CampbeU  was  educated  at  Detroit 
Seminary,  College  Savlgney  In  ParU  and 
Miss  Weam's  School  for  Girls  In  London. 
She  also  previously  wrote  children's  books, 
which  helped  her  develop  a  substantial  back- 
ground for  commenting  on  personal  affairs 
of  the  young. 

Mr.  Churchill,  a  native  of  Iowa,  came  to 
thU  newspaper  as  managing  editor  from  Life 
Magazine,  where  he  had  served  as  foreign 
plctiire  editor.  His  expertise  In  the  selection 
and  display  of  news  photographs  soon  led  to 
a  vastly  Increased  utilization  of  this  form 
of  Journalism  In  this  newspaper. 

Mr.  Churchill,  also  a  former  photo  editor 
for  the  Associated  Press,  Initiated  procedures 
and  Inspired  enthusiasm  which  has  assisted 
the  photographers  for  this  newspaper  to  win 
numerous  awards  In  photo  Journalism  in  the 
last  two  decades. 

Since  becoming  vice  president  and  assist- 
ant to  the  publisher,  Mr.  Churchill  has  be- 
come acUve  m  the  furtherance  of  community 
projects.  In  editing  the  newspaper's  annual 
business  review  for  this  region  and  numerous 
other  special  sections.  He  has  also  played  an 
Important  part  In  the  success  of  Sigma  Delta 
Chi,  a  professional  Journalism  fraternity, 
serving  as  past  president  of  the  Nashville 
chapter  and  taking  various  roles  In  the  an- 
nual Gridiron  show  put  on  by  8DX. 

Mr.  Cain,  member  of  a  long-time  Nashville 
newspaper  family.  Is  famUlar  to  many  read- 
ers of  the  newspaper  through  the  numerotis. 
Interesting  "Visitor's  Comer"  coliunn  he  has 
contributed  to  the  bottom  of  the  editorial 

page. 

The  head  librarian— through  his  long  asso- 
ciation with  this  community — is  a  mine  of 
information  on  many  historical  subjects  of 
interest  to  Nashvllllans  and  Tennesseans.  He 
has  also  traveled  widely  and  written  Inter- 
estingly on  his  exi>erlences  and  observations. 

Among  the  experiences  he  has  shared  with 
his  readers  were  his  attendance  at  the  Demo- 
cratic national  convention  at  Baltimore 
where  Woodrow  Wilson  was  nominated  to  the 
presidency — when  Mr.  Cain  was  9.  He  took  an 
active  interest  in  Wilson's  campaign  and 
later  was  Invited  to  the  White  House  to  meet 
the  President. 

Mr  Cain  who  Is  listed  In  "Who's  Who  In 
the  South  and  Southeast,"  has  long  taken 
an  active  part  In  the  affairs  of  his  home  com- 
munity, Madison,  and  In  1955  was  presented  a 
plaque  for  service  to  the  community  by  the 
Madison  Ctiamber  of  Commerce. 

Thus,  the  ^tiring  staff  members — each  m 
hU  own  way— have  made  unique  contribu- 
tions. Their  talents  and  personal  qualities 
have  not  only  been  a  blessing  and  a  pleasure 
to  this  newspaper,  they  have  also  enriched 
the  communities  and  region  In  which  they 
live  and  work. 

All  are  to  be  congratuUted  for  undertaking 
and  carrying  out  constructive  careers  which 
will  continue  to  be  appreciate*,  in  Nashville 
and  Middle  Tennessee  long  after  this  day. 


ENFORCEMENT  PROCEEDINGS 
BROUGHT  BY  OR  AT  THE  RE- 
QUEST OP  THE  BUREAU  OP  EN- 
FORCEMENT, INTERSTATE  COM- 
MERCE COMMISSION 


HON.  CHARLES  M.  TEAGUE 

or  cALiroamA 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  RKPRBSBNTATTVES 

Monday.  April  13.  1970 
Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, recently  the  Interstate  Commerce 
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Commission  was  scored  as  being  an  ex- 
tension of  the  industry  it  reg\ilates. 

Various  tables  containing  statistics 
relating  to  the  ICC's  prosecuting  activi- 
ties were  brought  to  my  personal  atten- 
tion by  a  former  congressional  colleague, 
Donald  L.  Jackson,  who  Is  now  one  of  11 
Commissioners  at  the  ICC.  A  reading  of 
these  statistics  seems  to  indicate  a  con- 
clusion quite  contrary  to  the  'extension" 
Indictment:  namely,  that  the  surface 
transportation  industry  is  continually 
.  being  monitored  by  an  aggressive  pros- 
ecution program.  The  Commission's 
enforcement  program  has  resulted  in  an 
Impressive  volume  of  criminal  fines,  civil 
forfeiture,  negotiated  monetary    settle- 
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ments.  cease-and-desist  orders,  and  in- 
junctions to  prevent  carrier  damage  to 
the  public. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  in  light  of  the 
recent  attacks  on  the  ICC  that  the  vari 


Apnl  Ih  1970 


ous  tables  furnished  me  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  should  be  in- 
corporated into  the  Record  in  order  to 
improve  our  perspective  on  these  charges. 
The  analysis  follows: 


ENFORCEMEMT  PROCEEDINGS  BROUGHT  BY  OR  AT  THE  REQUEST  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  ENFORCEMENT. 

INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  COMMISSION 
RAIL  CASES-RECAPITULATION  OF  FINES  AND  FORFEITURES.  JAN.  1.  1967-MAR.  31.  1970 


Servict  order  vioUtions 


Numlwr 


Amount 


Violations  ot  Interstit*  Commorca 
Act.  Elkins  Act.  etc 

Amount 


Total 


Number 


Number 


Amount 


1967.... 
1968... 
1969... 
1970... 


u 

4 

n 

7 


J36.700 

5.500 

315. 700 

272. 125 


35 

41 

33 

8 


$642,900 

643.312 

1,108.649 

149.840 


49 
45 
54 

15 


)679.600 

648.812 

1,424.349 

421,965 


INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  COMMISSION,  BUREAU  OF  ENFORCEMENT.  RAIL  SECTION 
(SERVICE  ORDER  FORFEITURES) 


(I.e.  ActSec.  l(17Xa)) 


Case  number 


Carrier 


Date 


Amount 


19(7 


ER  13-66-402  Atchison.  Topeka  &  S»nU  Fe  RR  (court). 

IR  15-66-410  ..  Northern  Pacific  RR  (court) 

ER3-66-407  ..  Norfolk  »  Western  RR  (court) 

IR  3-66-426 Readinj  RR  (court)        .-^. 

IR  4-66-411  .  Baltimore  ft  Ohio  RR  (court). 


IR  15-66-407. 
IR  15-66-411.. 
IR 15-66-415.. 

7602 

ER  15-66-402.. 
ER  6-67-402... 
ER  2-66-408.. 

7763 

75M 


Oregon  Electric  Ry  Co.  (court).. 

Southern  Pacific  RR  (court) 

.  Union  Pacific  RR(court) 

.  Teias  ft  Pacific  RR  (court) 

Great  Northern  Ry  (court) 

Florida  East  Coast  Ry  (claim)... 

New  York  Central  RR  (court).... 

do 

..  Atlantic  Coast  Line  RR  (court)... 


Jan.  27.1967 
Feb  24,1967 
;  Mar.  27. 1967 
.  May  9. 1967 
.  May  26. 1967 
.  June  27, 1967 

do 

do 

.  Aur  30. 1967 

do 

.Sept  7.1967 
.  Oct.  22. 1967 
.  Oct.  23. 1967 
.  Dec.  28. 1967 


Total  for  19S7. 


1968 


7689  .  ...  Southern  Ry  (court) {.»"• 

ER  15-66-404 Union  PKific  RR  (court) "J 

7973 SouthernRy  Co.  (court).  ............  «»• 

7g90  .  Georgia.  Southern  ft  Ftorida  Ry. (court)..  Feb. 


30.1968 
9.1968 
22.1968 
26.1968 


Total  for  1968.. 


""eR  1(W»-404 Kansas  City  Southern  RR(daim) Feb.  n.l9« 

ER  4-6»-409       Baltimore  *  Oh«)  (claim) .-,-.-•--  *»"•*'•''" 

ER  9-69-401 Chicago.  Rock  island  ft  Pacific (cUim)...  ----<"»^  j™" 

ER  10-69-403  SL  Louis-San  Francisco  (claim) May     |- '»» 

ER  3-69-403  .  Penn  Central  RR  (claim) May  is.  isw 


J1.700 
3.000 
2,800 
500 
2.300 
2,500 
2,200 
4.000 
1.500 
6.000 
4,000 
1.700 
3.000 
1,500 

36.700 


2.600 
900 
800 

1.200 

5,500 


2.000 

37.500 

1,000 

1.800 

60.000 


Case  number 


Carrier 


Data 


ER  4-69-402.. 
ER  15-6»-401. 
ER  6-69-405.. 
ER  6-69  404.. 
ER  3-69-405.. 
ER  3-69-403.. 
ER  2^9-407.. 
ER  10-69-407. 
ER  2-69-408  . 
ER  9-69-402.. 

ER  12-69-401. 
ER  7-69-407.. 
ER  2-69-409.. 


ER  I3-6M01... 
ER  10-69-411... 
ER  8-69-403 

ToUl  lor  1969. 


Erie-LKkawanna  RR  (claim) 

Northern  Pacific  RR  (claim) 

Florida  East  Coast  (claim) 

.  Seaboard  Coast  Line  (claim) 

..  Southern  R»  (claim) 

Central  of  Georgia  (claim) 

Central  RR  of  ffew  Jersey  (claim)  ...... 

Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  RR  (claim). 

Lehigh  Valley  RR  (claim) ----.i- 

...  Chicago.  Milwaukee.  SL  Paul  ft  Pacific 
(claim )  _„  -  ,  .   V 

St  Louis-Southwestern  RR  (claim) 

'"  Louisville  ft  Nashville  RR  (claim) 

'...  New    York,    Susquehanna    ft    Weittm 

(claim).  __.,.,    « 

..wOenver  Rio  Grande  ft  Western  RR  (claim). 

Missouri  PKific  RR  (MoPae)  (claim)    . . 

"'.  Elgin.  Joliet  ft  E»$t«rn  Ry.  Co.(cUlffl)... 


July  2.1969 
July  18,1969 
July  23.1969 
Aug.  13.1969 
Aug.  19. 1969 
.do. 


Aug.  26. 1969 
Aug.  29. 1969 
SepL29.»969 
Oct     1,1969 

Oct  14,1969 
Oct  20.1969 
Nov.  12, 1969 

Nov.  24. 1969 
Dec.  5.1969 
Dec  31,1969 


1970: 


Gulf,  Mobile  ft  Ohio  (claim) -■■,-■■: 

Galveston,  Houston  &  Henderson  (claim). 

Chicago  ft  North  Western  (claim) 

.  Illinois  Central  (claim) 

Southern  Pacific  (claim) 

.  Texas  ft  Pacific  (claim). 


ER  7-69-403  .. 

ER  12-70-401.. 

ER  10-69-403.. 

ER  7-69-406... 

ER  15-69-402.. 

ER  12-69-404  —    -- 

ER  4-69-404.  ■.'."!."!  Norfolk  ft  Western  RR  (claim) 

Total  (to  Mar.  13, 1970  only) 


Jin.  12.1970 
Feb.  6. 1970 
Feb.  9.1970 
.do. 


Feb.  12.1970 
Fab.  13.1970 
Mar.  13.1970 


FINES  AND  FORFEITURES  ASSESSED  UNDER  THE  INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  ACT.  ELKINS  ACT.  AND  RELATED  STATUTES 


1967 


ER  4-66-404 ChesapMke  ft  Ohu  RR  (eiptesivw)    ... 

ER  8-67-403  Crown  Warehouse  ft  Trans.  Co.  (Elkins 

Act) 

ER  8-67-404 Indiana  Wholesale  Food  Supply  (Elkini 

Act)  concession. 

ERM7-402 Norfolk   ft   Western  RR.  (Elkiiu  Ad) 

concession. 

ER  4-6^-416  ...  Baltimore  ft  Ohio  RR  (explo$w««) 

ER8-66-40Z Soomern  Ry  (eiptosives) ... 

1029      ._. Boston  ft  Maine  RR.  (forfeiture)  records 

refusal. 

ER  15-67-408 Northern  Pacific  Ry.  (Elkins  Act)  con- 
cession. 

ER  1^7-403 B«tlileh«B  Steel  Co.  (Elkins  Act)  con- 
cession 

73071       MaurKO  Traverse  (B  ft  M  RR.  director) 

(Clayton  Act  and  Criminal  Code  660- 

371) 
1247  Pop  TrMcking  Co  (Elkins  Act)  concession. 

ER  15^7-404  Northern  Pacific  Ry  (eiplosives).   

IR2-66-407         Revkwi.  Int  (Elkins  Act),  concession 

IR7-66-404     Illinois  Central  RR  (eiplosives). 

$374  Illinois  Central  RR  (Elkins  Act),  eon- 
cession. 

l>7-6fr-40i  Miseoun  Pacific  RR  (explosives) 

1374 ;.'.". Faucher  Bros  (Elkins  Act)  (concession*- 

conspiracy) 

1375  Star  West  Cartage  (Elkins  Act),  (concev 

sions-con«Nracy). 

J374 Fink  Corp.  (Hkins  Act),  concession 


8035. 


Western  Carloading  Corp.  (Elkins  Act), 
credit-concossion. 


Jan.  17,1967 
Feb.    3.1967 


Feb.  17,1967 

Feb.  15.1967 
Feb.  28,1967 
Mar.    1.1967 

Mar.  31, 1967 

do 

Apr.  10.1967 


do 

Apr.  24.1967 
May  5.1967 
Apr.  24.1967 
May  15.1967 

May  11.1967 
May  15.1967 


June  14. 1967 
Suna27,1967 


$1,000 
19.500 

19,500 

3a  000 

500 

250 
10.000 

45,000 

45,000 

25,000 

8.000 

100 

20.000 

1.000 

120.000 

500 

2.000 

2.500 
55.000 

2.750 


1337  ..  Chicago  ft  North  Western  Ry.  (Elkins 

Act),  coneesswn. 
J337      Urban  F.   Meyers  Corp.  (Elkins  Act). 

concession. 
1374       Peanut  Specialty  Co.  (Elkins  Act),  eon- 

7J77  Fort  Worth  ft  Denver  Ry.  Co.  (Elkins 
Act),  (credit  concessions). 

8305  Baltimore   ft   Eastern  RR.  Co.  (Elkins 

Act)  (credit  concessions) 

8305  Otis  Feed  Co.  (Elkins  Act)  (credit  eon- 
cessions).  ^    .    J  .,, 

ER  4-67-403 Baltimore  ft  Ohfc)  RR.  (unauttiorttod  oiv 

closureV 

IR  2-66-407        Pennsylvania  RR.  (Elkins  Act),  concession. 

074  ■  .  .  Jones Warehouse<ElkinsAct),concession. 

7655'"II"" Hudson  Cushion  Foam  Co.  (Elkins  Act), 

concession. 

IR2-65r403         PtnnsylvaniaRR.  (Elkins  Act),  concesston. 

ER  16-S^" Santa  Fe  RR  (falsification  of  records)  ... 

ER8-66-404    Frank  Greene  Co.  (Elkins  Act),  concession. 

ERM7-402I Baltimore  ft  Ohio  RR.  (violation  ICC, 

order-claim). 

ER4-<»-406 New  York  CmiUii  RR.  (lilailication  ol 

racordi). 


June  29, 1967 

June  30, 1967 

July    7.1967 

Aug.  21. 1967 

do 

do 

Aug.  10. 1967 

Oct  6, 1967 
Oct  10.1967 
Oct   13,1967 

Oct  28.1967 
Aug.  8,1967 
Nov.  30. 1967 
Dec.  11,1967 

Dec  15.1967 


ToUl  for  1967 
(other  than  serv- 
ice order  vioto- 
tiorn). 


Amount 


$11,000 

20.000 
2.000 
9.400 

l«»200 
4.000 
2,400 

24.000 
6.000 

14.800 

21.000 

13,400 

5,000 

7,500 
50,600 
10,100 

315,700 


30,000 
2.800 
49, 875 
40,000 
45.250 
16,700 
87,500 

272,125 


$55,000 

18,000 

20,000 

4.000 

1.000 

1.000 

100 

40.000 
21.000 
15,000 

8.000 

2.000 

40.000 

10,000 

200 
642,900 


.  Th„  Cyton  Act  case  was  on.  of  a  pattern  of  several  Clayton  Act  and  mhjappropriatio,  cajje    ^-'^-jP-i^Vs'ctV'"'''"' ""  "**  '**  ""  °'""""'  *"""""'  "'  "''  '"  '"  " 
-    '     iu»M»  RR.  officials  which  resultwl  in  conviction  also  of  the  chairman  ot  the    31,  cert  denied  87  S.  CtBS. 


> 
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Case  Number 


Carrier 


Date 


Amount 


ER  4-67-401  Baltimore  ft  Ohio  RR.  (unauthorized  dii-   Jan.  26, 1968 

closure  ot  shipper  records). 
IR  1-66-401 Boston  ft  Maine  RR.  (credit  extensions do 

ER  16-67-401 Santa  Fe  RR.  (forfeiture  claim,  ICC  order    Jan.  31.1968 

violation).  c-i,    m  ioe« 

ER  10-67-401 JohnW.  Malloy (Elkins  Act) concession..  Feb.  16,19M 

ER  2-65-404    ......  Chesapeake  Corp.  (Elkins  Act)concession.  Mar     1,  9M 

ER  l?67-404  Bunge  Corp.  (Elkins  Act)  credit  conces-    Mar.    6, 1968 


ER  12-67-403 Illinois'  Central  RR.  (Elkins  Act)  conees- do 

ER  8-67-402  American     Commercial     Barge     Lines  Mar.  15, 1968 

(Elkins  Act)  concessions. 
ER  8-67-408 Wesco  Consolidated,  Inc  (Elkins  Act) do 

concessions.  „      ,,  ,„. 

ER  8-67-405 Mississippi  Valley  Barge  Lines  (Elkins  Mar.  21.  ISM 

Act  concessions).  _     ,„, ,  _.    ,,  ,«• 

1014  Chkago,  Great  Western  RR..  Co.  (Bkint  Feb.  12.1968 

Act,  concessions)        ...  „  »„     i  lOKa 

ER  8-67-401 Union  Barge  Liaes  (Elkins  Act  conces-  Apr.     l.iswi 

ER  8-67-406 FwleJa*  Barge  Unes  (Elkins  Act  conces-    Apr.    8, 1968 

ER4-6M01  Chwa"peake    ft    Ohio    RR.    (forfeiture.    May  1,1968 

claim-credit  extenswn).              .  ,  .^j. 

FB  l>-«l-401                E.  L  Bride  Co.  (Elkins  Act,  concession)...  May  »,  isoo 

ER  W8-401.".".:'.".:".'.  Dow  Chemical  6o.  (Elkins  Act,  forfeiture    May  13, 1968 

ER  8-68-414 Fink'corp.  (Elkins  Act  forfeiture  claim)..  May    3.19M 

8014 Heggemeir  (Elkins  Act  concessions) May  2  ,  968 

7933::;"""III!I..  Delaware  Trucking  Co.  (Elkins  Act.  eon-    Apr.  11. 1968 

ER  2-68^01  ...  De"l!^aT&  Hudson  RR.  (Elkins  Act,    June    6,1968 

'  ■ "  forfeiture  claims,  credit  extension). 

ER  6-67-405 '''••':!'?«'°".»'.  ?'"'".l;  *x '^''•'"'"  June  28, 19M 

....do 


July     8, 1968 
July  25.1968 

..do 

..do — ..... 


(Elkins  Act,  concession). 
ER  6-67-404 Seaboard  Coast  Une  RR.  (Elkins  Act, 

concession).  .    . 

FR  12-«8-402  Tauber  Oil  Co.  (Elkins  Act,  concesston). 

ER  WMW Lflorida  East  Coast  Ry.  (forfeiture,  claim. 

ER6-M-«u^ -/^credit  extension). 

ER  3-68-401    Acme  Freight  Forwarder,  Inc  (Elkins  Act,  . 

concession). 
ER  3-68-402 Norfolk  ft  Western  Ry  Co.  (Elkins  Act.  . 

ER  7-68-402  ...  St^'LTuis'-ft"^ Southwestern  RR.  (Elkins    Aug.  30,1968 

Act,  concession).  .  .     .  .,^j. 

ER  7-68-401 Louisville  ft  Nashville  RR.  (Elkins  Act    Sept  4,1968 

ER  6-66-405       ....  Southern  Ry.'OntersUte  Commerce  Act  Sept  16, 1968 

records  refusal).               .          .    .  «.»«  »«;  iim» 

FR  4-68-406 Erie-Lackawanna  (unauthoraed  dwio-  Sept  25, 1968 

sure  of  shipper  information  15<11))-.  c-m  »?  i<wi 

rR  4-68-402              -  Acme  Fast  Freight  (Forwarder)  (Elkins  Sept  27. 1968 

'                 Act  concessions).      ,.,,..  ^ 

4.^j^03 Western  Maryland  Ry.  (Elkins  Act.  eon- do 


ER 


C*%t  Number 


Carrier 


Date 


Amount 


do 


7355 Food  Fair  Stores  (Elkins  Act.  treble  for- 

ER  2-68-402 Le'S'villey  RR.  (Elkins  Act,  conces-    Oct  25,1968 

ER  6-68-401 Hamilton  Plywood  Co.  (Elkins  Act.  eon-    Oct  30.1968 

ER  8-68-403 Uberty  Coach  Co.  (Elkins  Act.  eooets- *» 

ERis^^I      StJibS?  Cycle  Co.  (claim-Elkins  Act.    Nov.    1.1968 

„«7^3 Per"c^u"^Co.  (Elkins  Act.  credit    Nov.  19.1968 

concessions).  ...     „     .,       _^     ,  .qco 

EH  2-65-401  ...  Staten  Island  Rapid  Transit  Ry.,  Co.  (In-    D«e-    Z.»3W 

"^^*^' terstale  Commerce  Act.  order  violations. 

ER  3-68-407 Cosmin  Corp.  (claim-Elkins  Act.  eon-    Dec  20,19M 

ER  V6M08' Rohm  Ha"as  Co.  (elaim-Elklns  Act.  eon-    Doc  31. 1968 

cession) 

Total  lor  1968  (other  than  service  order  cases) -. 


$100 

2,000 

5,000 

1,000 
5,000 
5.000 

5.000 

5,000 

4,000 

9,000 

4,000 

2,100 

10,000 

3.000 

1,000 
350,000 

10,157 

10.000 

5,000 

5,000 

laooo 

20,000 

4,000 
7,500 

10,000 

10.000 

1,000 

6.000 

500 

100 

5.000 

10,000 

44.355 

5.000 

3.000 

10.0)0 

25.000 

15.000 

3,000 

5.000 

7,500 


^'^tR  8-67-410 Perfection  Gear  Co.  (Elkins  Act  conces-    Jan  14,1969 

*'"■ '^Central  RR.  (Elkins  Act  conces-    Jan  31. 1969 


Illinois 
sions) 


ER  8-67-409.... 

ER  8-68-401  ChiS"^'ft  North  Western  Ry.  (cUim.  Feb  5. 1969 

tKS-68-wi Credit  vtolatton).  ^  c^  i  iobq 

ER  13-68-401 Wwtern  Pacific  ftR.  (Civil  court  case.  Feb  4. 1969 


Credit  violation).  . 

FB  i«a-402  Denver,  Rio  Grande,  Western  (Civil  court  .. 

"'**"       case.  Credit  violation).      . 

ER  8-68-404  —  Baltimore  ft  Ohio  RR.  (Elkins  Act  eon 

cessions). 


.do 


Feb.  24.1969 

FR  8-69-402  Ch'i«gS'."Birlington  ft  QuincyRR.  (Claim.    Apr.    2.1969 

ER8-69-WZ Cr«Sit  violation).  anr   14  1969 

ER  10-69-401 Louisiana  .ft  Arkansas  Ry.  Co.  (Claim.    Apr.  I4,i»a 

ER  3^9-401     rS* RR-lokiM  Act  concessions).—  Apr.^15, 1969 

II  ^^tm ::-LiMjhvinVyM-(Cliim:CridiVitoli--"Apr  23. 1969 

ER  ,-MM04  .    B^^^'^^i  Main.  RR-  (Elkins  Act  tariff    Apr.  22. 1969 

ER2-69^1  ...  H;,SS'rd'"?im«s  (Elkins  Act  forfeiture    Apr.  30,1969 

ER  10^9-404  st'^Loutsan  Francisco  Ry.  Co.  (CUim.    May    8,1969 

EKHM)»-«« Credit  Violation).      ,,,„,,,,.  .^    «.«    9  1969 

ER2-«-403       Hatco  (W.  R.  Grace  Co.)  (Elkins  Act    May    9,1363 

ER6-67^03 N.TTn-nkeNEIkins  Act  concession    May  15.1969 

ER1(W8-401 Naural' Cellulose  Co.  (Elkins  Act  con-  May  16.1969 

cession  claim).  ,  .   %,      aj.^  17  iqhq 

FR  3.«7-405  Cone  Mills  (Elkins  Act  concwsion  daim)  .  May  w ,  |»m 

ErUUmV"::    Walley  Milling  Co.  (Hkins  Art  eonc^n)    May  28,1969 

wtinoi'^"-----  Southern  Railway  Co.  (Elkins  Act  con-  May  29,1363 

FR  «9-402  GreSe'r'Bros.  (Elkins  Act  conce»ion)....  May  27, 1969 

Ig^IinS Southern  Railway  Co.  (Elkins  Art  con-    June    2.1969 

6326  SchilvoneSons,  Inc  (Elkins  Art  for-    June  30,1969 

ER  7^7-403    nS'S^RR.  (Elkins  Art  conces-    July    9.1969 

sion). 


Frisco  RR.  (Elkins  Art  concession) July  25. 1969 

lied  Chi 
sions). 


II  Is^^k:::::::  K  'Si^^^l^^lm;^'^^^^^'  a-r-  ^^.^^^ 


ER1O-6M09          .-  K^nsaT*    Missouri    Ry.   Co.   (Claim.  Sept 22. 1969 

ER  7^M02  ""         Na^i^tf  ^'clrfStg    Co.   (Elkins    Act  Nov.  14.1969 

ER  ,2-68^               ToTshTli"  Association  (Elkins  Act  Nov.  26. 1969 

tn !«.-««»--""                  concessions).                            .     .  j. 

rBi5-M-*(«               F  A  rineberg  (Elkins  Art  concessions)  ----"ViiM 

ER  W^k'.:::::::  Penn  central  RR.  (civil  forfeiture  credit  Nov.    3, 1969 

CO  MUM-4a2               C  "^Forbes,  Sr.  (unlawful  abandonment)  Nov.  28, 19ffl 
ER   6^2  "".::::  Fini  Motor  Co.  (Claim.  Elkins  Art  con-  Dec  19,1969 
cession) 


$7,000 

10.000 

10.000 
5.000 
5,000 
3,000 

10,000 

5,000 

6,000 
5,000 
5,000 

10,000 

11,000 

5,000 

7,000 

7,500 

4.000 

3,000 
1.000 
1,000 

1,000 
8,000 

663,399 

1,000 

5,000 
5,000 

5,000 

10.000 

12,000 

12.000 
15.000 

750 
250,000 


1  108  649 
Total  for  1969  (other  than  service  order  cases) '■    '      '     = 

"^"^8  10^9-412  Chfcago,  Burlington  ft  QuincyRR.  (failure    Jan.     9,1970         $2,500 

tn  nr-»»—    to  provide  service).     ^  ,  ^.    ,       .„,    ,.,     •  1070 

icftjo4  Penn  Central  RR.  (unlawful  disclosure  of    Jan.     8.1970 


ER  »-<»-**^ 'ihipper'information)  „  .„q 

ER  2-69-404    Erie-Lackawanna  RR.  (Elkins  Art  eon-    Jan.  «.i»/u 

ER  1-69-401  RatlS^"^Uss  Agency,  Inc.  (Elkins  Art    Feb.  13, 1970 

ER  ,W9-4o'r' We1±»"^RR.  (Bkin.  Art  conees-    Feb.  26.1970 

ER2^12 PenTtntral  RR.  (claim-aedit  vioU-    Mar.  11.1970 

ER  6-69-409 Land"  Trucking  Co.  (claim-Dkins  Art do 


643.312 


^^12 S."Sl  Siar  Co.  (claim-Elkins  Art    Mar.  24.1970 


2S0 
8,000 

5.000 
100.000 

lojno 
10,000 

14.090 


concession). 
Total  for  1970  to  date  (other  than  servKO  order 


cases) r 1«»*° 


I  On  both  cases  bearing  this  note  number,  the 


court  Impose)  fines  of  $15,000  but  r*iuired  eollertion  of  only  $l,00a 


Criminal  cases 


Civil  forfeitures 


Number 


Amount 


Number 


Amount 


Civil 

injunctions, 

number 


Cease  and 

desist  orders 

number 


.  I    1  IOCS  i.,.«  in  iQfi9  rinvolvina  fines  or  forfeitures  of  $500  or  more) 

u  X   •   Ira^Mar'  31'  970  ^  nS  finM  or  forfeitures  of  $500  or  morj|K 

July  1, 19M^Mlr.  31, 1970  (involving  fines  or  forfeitures  of  less  than  $500) 


117 
61 
70 


$172,849.99 
69,600.00 
16. 55a  00 


233 
190 
33 


$344,285.48 

^937.42 

8^152.54 


40 
31 


17 
30 


MOrOE.      WATD.      AHD      PEMOHT      POmWAKOEB 

Casbb— Cbhiinal  Pmia  of  $600  or  Mobe— 

JuiT  1.  1968  TO  JxJNi  30.  1B69 
[Defendant,    type    of    violation,    date,    and 
amount  of  fine] 

East  Coart.  Unauthorized  operattona,  7-1- 
68.  $3,000.  ^  _ 

Amadel,  Inc.,  Unauthorized  operaUons,  7- 
19-68,  tl, 000.  

C.  W.  Transport,  Extension  of  creait.   1- 

18-68. 8900.  1 


Doyle  R.  Payne.  Unauthorized  operaUons, 

"'"p^lilc  Islands.  Unauthorized  (^orations. 

7-«-68.8SO0.  -- 

Dlgby,    Inc.,    Rate    concessions.    7-1-68, 

82  400.  ... 

J  &  L  Trucking,  tJnauthorized  operaUons, 

7-10-68. 8800.  ^ 

Krelder  Truck,  Unauthorized   operaUons, 

7-ll-<8.  $1,000.  „ 

Angelo  J.  Musto,  Unauthorized  operaUons. 

7-1-68,  $900. 


CMR  Transporations.  ^J^'^^^J^"^^ 
Uons  &  rate  concessions.  &-»-?•  •ff?'"-  _^ 

Charles  Wlsotsky,  Unauthorized  opera- 
Uons.  7-1-68.  $1,000.  „,^— _ 

Lelphart  Trucking.  Unautt»ort»d  opera- 
tions. 8-13-68.  $1,600.  ^^ 

Whlttenton.  Inc..  Unauthorised  op«a- 
Uons.  8-13-68.  $2,400. 

Central  Beef.  Aiding  and  abetting.  »-ia- 

68.  $2,400.  „ 

OUver  Trucking,  unauthorized  operattoo* 

8-26-68.  $700. 
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Uannecker  OU   Co.,   xinauthorlzed   opera- 
Uoiu,  8-5-68.  tSOO. 

Wells  Bro6.,   vmauthortzed  operations,  &- 
19-68.  $2,500. 

Vanwajrs,  Inc.,  failure  to  remit  COD  funda, 
etc  .  esoo. 

Rltter  Trucking,  unauthorized  operations, 
9-12-68.  91,200. 

Towne  Sc  Sons,  Inc.,  aiding  and  abetting. 
$600. 

Burgmeyer  Bros.,  granting  rebates.  9-4-68. 
»4,000. 

Portland     Express,     unauthorized    opera- 
Uons,  9-10-68.  $500. 

Continental  Tenn ,   granting  concessions, 
9-4-68.  81.000. 

Halvorson   Bus,   unauthorized   operations, 
7-1-68.  $800. 

Lee  Way  Motor,  deUnquent  COD's,  9-33-68, 
$700. 

D  &  M  Lumber,  unauthorized  operations, 
9-7-68.  $500. 

Pyramid   Mountain,  aiding  and  abetting. 
9-7-68.  $300. 

jamleson  Trucking,   unauthorized  opera- 
tions. 9-20-68,  $2,000. 

Whlttenton.     Ind..    unauthorized    opera- 
tions, 9-30-68.  $1,000. 

Carolina  Meat,  aiding  and  abetting.  $500. 
Brady's    Transport,    unauthorized    opera- 
Uons.  10-8-68,  $500 

Gore  Freight,  unauthorized  operations,  9- 
9-68.  $600. 

Berkshire  Pur.  aiding  and  abetting.  $1,000. 
Lawrence  Farms,  unauthorized  operations, 
10-11-68,  $700. 

Slmklns    Industries,    unauthorized   opera- 
tions, 10-10-68.  $900 

Florida  Burlap,  aiding  and  abetting,  $100. 
Premium  Beverages,  $100. 
Cott  Bottling.  $100. 

Ken  Wells.  Inc.,  unauthorized  operations, 
10-28-68.  $1,200. 

Meade    Transfer,    failure    to    remit    COD 
funds.  10-18-68.  $1,000. 

Motor  Dispatch,  unauthorized  operations. 
7-26-68,  $400. 

Snap  Cartage,  aiding  and  abetting,  $400. 
Motor  Dispatch,  unauthorized  operations. 
7-28-68,  $600. 

Austgen  Express,  aiding  and  abetting.  $500^ 
C.    F.    Wright,   \inauthorlzed    operation*. 
10-7-68,  $1,650. 

Santa    Fe,    unauthorized    operations,    10- 
31-68,  $1,500. 

Oamache  Trucking,   xinauthorlzed  opera- 
Uons.  11-13-68.  $3,000. 

Boehmer    Transportation,    granting    con- 
cessions. 11-4-68,  $1,000. 

Jacoby    Transport,    unauthorized    opera- 
tions. 11-4-68.  $1,050. 

Oalney   Truck,    unauthorized    operations, 
11-5-68.  $500. 

DeWltt  &  Klrkland,  unauthorized  opera- 
tions. 11-4-68,  $1,400. 

Carolina  Meat,  aiding  and  abetting.  $800. 
Allied  Van,  household  goods  regulations. 
11-8-68.  $1,500. 

Lang's    Truck,    unauthorized    operations, 
8-13-68,  $700. 

Magee    Truck,    unauthorized    operations, 
11-13-68.   $3,000. 

Stone's  Express,  unauthorized  operations, 
4-5-68.  $1,200. 

Carlesl     Bros.,     unauthorized     operations, 
11-25-68.  $700. 
Antonio  Carlesl.  aiding  and  abetting.  $700. 
Major  Van,  hoxisehold  goods  and  regula- 
tions. 11-12-68.  $800. 

James  V.  Kelly,  unauthorized  operations, 
10-25-68.  $600. 
Welnsteln.  aiding  and  abetting,  $000. 
Newman's  Truck,  unauthorized  operations, 
11-8-68,  $800. 

O.  D.   Bennett,   unauthorized  operations, 
11-27-68, $900. 
Andy  Davidson,  aiding  and  abetting.  $900. 
George     A.     Fetzer, ,  criminal     contempt. 
11-22-68,  $10,000. 

Reads  Van.  household  goods  regulations, 
11-36-68,  $3,000. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Lehigh  Marine,  unauthorized   operations, 
11-22-68,  $1,500. 
Wlshner,  rate  violations,  12-18-68,  $500. 
Sanders     Truck,      granting     concessions, 
12-17-68,  $1,400. 

Merry  Bros.,  receiving  concessions,  12-17- 
68,  $1,400. 

Merrv  Bros.,  receiving  concessions,  18-17- 
68.  $1,200. 

Roberts  Cartage,  unauthorized  operations, 
11-15-68,  $2,000. 
Bekins.  rate  conce?.slons,  12-4-68,  $1,000. 
H  &  N.  unauthorized  operations,  13-5-68. 
$300. 

Halverson.  aiding  and   abetting.   13-5-68, 
$450. 

North  West,  aiding  and  abetting,  13-5-68, 
$600. 
Nelson,  aiding  and  abetting.  13-5-68,  $450. 
Park  Cities,  household  goods  regulations. 
12-5-68,  $5,000. 

Roberson.   aiding   and   abetting,    13-5-68, 
$5,000. 

Red    Line,    unauthorized    operations    and 
rate  concessions,  1-3-69,  $1,400. 

Merchants,    extension    of    credit,    1-3-69, 
$700. 

National  Van,  household  goods  regulations, 
1-9-69.  $999.99. 

Eastern  Motor,  extension  of  credit,  1-30-69, 
$1,500. 

Takln  Brgs.,  failure  to  remit  COD  funds, 
1-23-69,  $700. 

F.    L.    Watson,    unauthorized    operations, 
1-8-69. $900. 

Luttrell.  unauthorized  operations,  1-8-69. 
$300. 

Cattlemen,    aiding    and    abetting.    1-8-69. 
$400. 

Hawkins    Trucking,    unauthorized    opera- 
tions, 1-17-69,  $600. 

Coutu  Trucking,  excessive  credit.  3-7-69, 
$1,600. 

Hunnewell  Truck,  unauthorized  operations, 
1-30-69.  $1,300. 

Independent    Nail,    aiding   and    abetting, 
1-30-69,  $400. 

Messier    Transport,    unauthorized    opera- 
tions, 3-3-69,  $500. 

SIvaco  Wire,  aiding  and  abetting,  3-3-69, 
$500. 

A.  Lague    Express,     unauthorized     opera- 
tions, 1-30-69,  $500. 

SIvaco  Wire,  aiding  and  abetting.  1-30-69, 
$600. 

Budget  Movers,  unauthorized  operations, 
3-3-69.  $600. 

Riverside,    granting    concessions.    3-35-69. 
$800. 

Ivory   Storage,   granting   concessions   and 
household  goods  regulations,  3-34-69,  $1,000. 
Northville  Coach,  unauthorized  operations, 
3-10-69,  $4,400. 

O.  E.  Mattox  and  K.  W.  Aldlnger,  failure  to 
remit  COD  funds,  1-33-69,  $600  and,  $500. 

Sause     Bros.,     unauthorized     operations, 
3-13-69.  $400. 

Puget  Sound,  aiding  and  abetting,  3-13-69. 
$400. 

Cal's   Motor,   unauthorized   operations,  3- 
1^-69.  $500. 

R.  M.  Sullivan,  unauthorized  operations, 
3-38-69,  $700. 

Penn  Tan.   granting  concessloiu.  3-3-69, 
$2,000. 

Fredonla  Products,  receiving  concessions, 
3-10-69,  $1,600. 

Hemingway   Transportation,   granting  re- 
bates, 3-31-69,  $500. 

J.  H.  Brown,  unauthorized  operations,  3- 
13-69.  $3,000. 

Tallant    Transfer,    extension     of    credit, 
3-17-69,  $760. 

Ira  E.  Brown,  unauthorized  operations,  3- 
13-69,  $3,350. 

Aero  Mayflower,  Granting  concessions,  3- 
13-69.  $1,000. 

Air  Freight,  unauthorized  operations,  8-7- 
69,  $1,000. 

Security  Van,  household  goods  regulations, 
3-13-69,  $1,600. 
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Merdl»y  Freight,  extension  of  credit,  3-7- 
69,  $900. 

Hemingway,  extension  of  credit,  4-33-69, 
$1,000. 

Lleberman,  contempt  of  court  (household 
goods  regulations),  4-34-69,  6-month  jail 
sentence. 

Catron,  unauthorized  operations,  4-33-69, 
$900. 

Usher,  granting  concessions,  4-31-69, 
$1,000. 

Lightning,  granting  concessions,  4-15-69. 
$1,000. 

American,  unauthorized  operations,  4-7-69, 
$500. 

Twin  Lakes,  unauthorized  operations,  4-9- 
69,  $300. 

Schwelger's  aiding  and  abetting,  4-9-69, 
$300. 

Hannlbal-Qulncy,  extension  of  credit,  4- 
31-69,  $700. 

Mission  Electric,  unauthorized  operations. 
4-37-69,  $1,300. 

Pelett,  aiding  and  abetting,  4-27-69,  $500. 

Cecil  Claxton.  unauthorized  operations, 
5-5-69,  $500. 

Indiana  Trucking,  false  documents,  6-87- 
69,  $8,400. 

Plerceton,  unauthorized  operations,  10-11- 

68,  $1,750. 

Petro  Products,  unauthorized  operations, 
5-13-69,  $1,500. 

Factor,  unauthorized  operations,  6-10-69. 
$1300. 

Ivestor,  unauthorized  operations.  5-37-69, 
$300. 

Mobil  Oil,  aldjng  and  abetting.  5-37-69, 
$300. 

Oullett,  unauthorized  operations,  4-38-69, 
$600. 

Master  Jobbers,  unauthorized  operations, 
6-30-69,  $1,000. 

North  American,  household  goods  regula- 
tions, 6-6-69.  $1,000. 

Wallace,  unauthorized  operations,  6-6-69, 
$900. 

Schwan  Enterprises,  unauthorized  opera- 
tions, 6-6-69,  $900.  ^ 

C-B  Truck,  unauthorized  operations,  6-5- 

69.  $600. 

Kale,  unauthorized  operations,  6-9-69, 
$3,600. 

Welch,  unauthorized  operations,  5-39-69. 
$600. 

Pattons.  Inc..  unauthorized  operations, 
6-23-69,  $2,000. 

Radke  Transit,  unauthorized  operations. 
6-37-69.  $700. 

J.  ft  J.,  unauthorized  operations.  6-34-69, 
$3,000. 

JTJLT    1.    ISeS  TO   MAKCH    31,    1970 

Johnson  Motor,  Improper  service,  equip- 
ment and  facilities.  8-4-69.  $1,400. 

Alexander,  unauthorized  operations,  7-11- 
69.  $1,900. 

Powell  Truck,  failure  to  remit  COD  funds; 
concessions.  7-29-69,  $500. 

Osceola  Truck,  unauthorized  operations, 
7-39-69.  $1,000. 

Best  Truck,  failure  to  remit  COD's;  no  in- 
surance: unauthorized  operations,  8-8-69, 
$600. 

Nelce  Isham,  aiding  and  abetting,  8-8-69, 
$300. 

C.  E.  Dodson.  unauthorized  operations,  &- 
15-69,  $1,600. 

J.  R.  Wiles,  unauthorized  operations.  »- 
13-69.  $600. 

Scrugges  Auto,  unauthorized  operations. 
8-13-69,  $500. 

Schooley,  Inc.,  rate  concessions,  8-15-69, 
$1,000. 

Oouvemeur  Trucking,  unauthorized  op- 
erations. 9-36-09.  $600. 

John  Austin,  aiding  and  abetting,  9-36-69, 
$600. 

Oouvemeur  Iron,  aiding  and  abetting,  9- 
36-69.  $500. 

Horvath  Bros.,  granting  concessions.  9-19- 
69.  $1300. 
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Rocco  Pontino,  imauthorlzed  operations, 
9-30-89.  $500. 
C.  B.  Herndon.  unauthorized  operations, 

9-9-69,  $2,250. 

B.  O.  Bawcum,  unauthorized  operations; 
granting  concessions,  9-17-69.  $500. 

Haro:d    Taylor,    unauthorized    operations, 
9-8-69.  $1,000. 

Van   Der   Aa   Bros.,   unauthorized   opera- 
tions. 9-8-69.  $500. 

Century  Charter,  unauthorized  operations, 
9-8-69.  $800. 

Stevenson  Trucking,  unauthorized  opera- 
tions, 9-15-69.  $700. 

Tollbia  Cheese,  aiding  and  abetting,  9-15- 

All-American,  granting  concessions,  8-27- 
69,  $600. 

BftB  Supply,  criminal  contempt,  9-32-69, 
90-day  jail  sentence. 

Leon's  Trucking,  unauthorized  operations, 
10-17-69,  $900. 

Arlington  Carpet,  aiding  and  abetting,  10- 
17-69,  $900. 

P&D  Trading,  unauthorized  operations,  10- 
14-69,  $1,000. 

A.  A.  Olorgia,  aiding  and  abetting,  10-14- 
69.  $2,000. 

Bush  Motor,  failure  to  remit  COD  funds, 
10-8-69,  $800. 

Morven  Freight,  unauthorized  operations, 
10-7-69,  $500. 

A.  K.  Hodkaday,  unauthorized  operations, 
10-29-69.  $300. 

Lee  Bales,  aiding  and  abetting,  10-29-69, 
$200. 

White  Bros.,  unauthorized  operations,  10- 
16-69.  $1,500. 

Swing  Transfer,  unauthorized  operations, 

9-25-69,  $1,600. 

Nussbaum,  aiding  and  abetting,  9-35-69, 

$1,600. 
Market  Produce,  unauthorized  operations, 

10-27-69,  $200. 

Capitol  Truck.  faUure  to  remit  COD  funds, 
10-3-69,  $1,000. 

R.  Klehne,  unauthorized  operations,  10-9- 

69,  $500. 

Beatrice  Foods,  aiding  and  abetting,  10-9- 

69,  $800. 
J.    Uhlenhopp,    unauthorized    operations, 

10-9-69,  $500.  ..»„»« 

Beatrice  Ptoods,  aiding  ft  abetting,  10-9-69, 

$300. 
Simpson  Truck,  unauthorized  operations, 

10-9-60.  $500.  ,»  „  «. 

Beatrice  Foods,  aiding  ft  abetting,  10-&-88, 
$900. 

Hl-Ball.  rate  violations,  10-31-89.  $1,000. 

Biter    Freight,    false    records,    10-31-69. 

$1,000.  ^     ,, 

Carthage,  failure  to  remit  COD  ftmds.  11- 

18-60.  $1,000. 

Greene  Transfer,  \mauthorlaed  operations, 
11-10-69.  $700. 

Arbet  Truck,  unauthorized  opfcrationa,  11- 
10-69,  $700. 

Timothy  Person,  unauthorized  operations, 
11-13-69,  $500. 

E.  M.  Keller,  unauthorized  operations,  11- 

3-69,  $3,500. 
MacPherson,  unauthorized  operations,  11- 

13-69,  $500. 

Western  Hauling,  unauthorized  operations, 
11-14-69,  $1300. 

Samack,  Inc.,  criminal  contempt,  11-6-69, 
$3,500. 

Holmes,  extension  of  credit.  13-1-69.  $800. 

Berkshire,  failure  to  remit  COD  funda,  12- 
8-69,  $500. 

K.  G.  Moore,  Inc.,  unauthorized  operations. 
10-16-69,  $600. 

Hall  Trucking  and  John  Hall  Leasing,  un- 
authorized operations,  13-1-69,  $1,000. 

C.  H.  B.  Grain,  unauthorized  operations, 
13-4-69,  $600. 

Stearly's,  unauthorized  operations,  1-19-70, 
$1,000. 

J.  H.  Hoffman,  Inc.,  granting  concessions, 
1-89-70,  $600. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Earnhardt,  unauthorized  operations,  1-36- 
70,  $900. 

Charles  Jerome,  criminal  contempt,  1-15- 

70,  $500. 

Browning  Truck,  unauthorized  operations, 

1-16-70,  $2,000. 

C  ft  C,  unauthorized  operations,  2-10-70, 

$500. 

Trade  Winds,  aiding  &  abetting,  2-10-70, 
$1,500. 

Owens  Freight,  unauthorized  operations; 
extension  of  credit,  2-2-70,  $2,000. 

Pasquale,  unauthorized  operations;  com- 
pensation, 2-20-70,  $1,450. 

W.  J.  Skurupey.  unauthorized  operations, 
13-30-69,  $500. 

Smith's,  falling  to  render  services,  3-6-70, 
$500. 

Wells  Bros.,  unauthorized  operations,  10- 
21-69,  $500. 

Hodges,  granting  concessions,  3-30-70, 
$2,000. 

Sequoyah,  receiving  concessions,  3-30-70, 

$1,200. 

Smith,  receiving  concessions,  3-30-70,  $800. 

In  addition,  from  July  1,  1968  to  March 
31,  1970,  70  other  criminal  cases  were  com- 
pleted with  fines  of  less  than  $500  each  Im- 
posed. 


Motor,  Water,  akd  Freight  Forwarder 
Cases  FoRFErruRE  Patments  of  $500  or 
More  REQinxED  WrrHotrr  Court  Action — 
July  1,   1968,  to  June  30,  1969 


[Respondent,     type     of     violation,     date, 
amount] 
Frank  VUord,   Inc.,   unauthorized   opera- 
tions, 7-25-68.  $1,200. 

Mobile    Home,    unauthorized    operations, 
7-19-68,  $1,000. 

Vincent  J.   Herzog,   imauthorlzed   opera- 
tions, 7-19-68,  $1,600. 

Moore's  Hauling,  unauthorized  operations, 
7-9-68,  $1,000. 

Marvin    Transport,    unauthorized    opera- 
tions, 7-1-68,  $500. 

CaroUna  Meat,  aiding  and  abetting,  7-17- 
68,  $500. 

Klmbrell,    Inc.,   unauthorized    operations, 
7-1-68. $600. 

Carolina  Meat,  aiding  and  abetting,  7-17- 
68,  $200. 

Parsons    Trucking,    unauthorized    opera- 
tions, 7-16-68,  $2,000. 

Hamm  Drayage,  unauthorized  operations, 
7-26-68,  $750. 

Southwestern,    unauthorized    operations, 
7-16-68,  $600. 

C&S    Distributors,    unauthorized    opera- 
tions, 7-19-68,  $1,000. 

Facchlno  Lines,  unauthorized  operations, 
7-19-68,  $1,000. 

Smith  Transport,  unauthorized  operations, 
8-21-68,  $1,600. 

Fulton-Oswego,      aiding      and      abetting, 
8-21-68,  $1,000. 

J.  P.  Lehrer,  Inc.  unauthorized  operations, 
8-8-68.  $1,200. 

Duggan  Machinery,  tinauthorlzed  opera- 
tions, 8-7-68,  $1,200. 

Cetro  Trucking  Co.,  unauthorized  opera- 
tions, 7-1-68,  $1,000. 

Kerr  Concrete,  aiding  and  abetting,  7-1-68, 
$1,000. 

Philip  Barbera,  unauthorized  operations, 
7-1-68,  $600. 

Middlesex,  aiding  and  abetting,  8-2-68, 
$1,000. 

Shanahan  Motor,  unauthorized  operations, 
8-22-68,  $2300. 
Morgantown,  unauthorized  operations,  8- 

87-68,  $1300. 

Raymond  O.  Koop,  unauthorized  opera- 
tions, 8-1-68,  $1,000. 

Level  Valley,  aiding  and  al>ettlng,  8-1-68, 
$1,000. 

Auto  Driveway,  unauthorized  operations, 
8-7-68.  $1,000. 

Neyrlnck  Brothers,  unauthorized  opera- 
tions, 8-13-68,  $1300. 
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Borden  Chemical,  aiding  and  abetting,  »- 
27-68,  $1,000. 

L  ft  M  Supply,  unauthorized  operations, 
8-20-68,  $500. 

Adrian  Bllssfleld,  aiding  and  abetting,  8- 
20-68.  $500. 

Alvln   R.   Meadows,   unauthorized   opera- 
tions. 8-21-68,  $600. 

Flala  Feed  &  Grain,  imauthorlzed  opera- 
tions. 8-26-68,  $500. 

Pioneer   Wholesale,   unauthorized   opera- 
tions, 8-13-68,  $600. 

Osage   Wholesalers,   aiding   and   abetting. 
8-13-68,  $600. 

Gene  Adams,  unauthorized  operations,  9- 
17-68.  $1,500. 

Louis    J.    Gardella,    unauthorized    opera- 
tions, 9-13-68,  $1,000. 

Minute  Carriers,  imauthorlzed  operations, 
9-19-68,  $2,000. 

Parks  United,  unauthorized  operations.  9- 
20-68,  $500. 

Bernard  Baron.  Inc.,  unauthorized  opera- 
tions, 9-9-68,  $1,000. 

Evans  Delivery,  unauthorized  operations, 
9-23-68,  $2,200. 

Barry  Theo  Fox,  unauthorized  operations. 
9-25-68,  $500. 

Bachman's  Transfer,  imauthorlzed  opera- 
tions, 9-24-68,  $700. 

Frank    Mollca,    unauthorized    operations, 
7-29-68,  $500. 

Arch-BUt,  aiding  and   abetting,  »-8a-«8, 
$1,000. 

Valley  Transfer,  unauthorized  operations, 
7-1-68.  $2,000. 

Yellow  Coach,  unauthorized  operations,  9- 
3-68,  $1,700. 

Veshlo    Truck,    unauthorized    operations, 
9-10-68,  $1,600. 

Domino  Cartage,  unauthorized  operations, 
9-6-68.  $1,000. 

Robert  S.  Klesel,  imauthorlzed  operations. 
9-13-68,  $700. 

Tater  Trucking,  unauthorized  operations, 
9-18-68.  $500. 

D.  Q.  Wise  Co.,  aiding  and  abeUlng,  9-18- 
68,  $500. 

McPherson  Bros.,  aiding  and  abetting,  9- 
18-68,  $500. 

W.  J.  Dlgby,  Inc.,  unauthorized  operations, 
9-13-68,  $1300. 

W.  W.  Rearick,  unauthorized  operations, 
&-36-68,  $1,600.  fff 

H  ft  W  Motor,  unauthorized  operations. 
9-27-68,  $1,400. 

Werner  Enterprises,  unauthorized  opera- 
tions, 9-24-68,  $600. 

Ryan  Express,  unauthorized  operations,  9- 
2-68.  $1,800. 

Gene  Adams,  unauthorized  opm«ttons,  10- 
21-68,  $2,000. 

Hemingway  Transp.,  unauthorized  opera- 
tions, 10-31-68.  $1,000. 

Barron  Trucking,  unauthorized  opwatioos, 
10-18-63,  $8,600. 
Rea-D-Pack,  aiding  ft  abetting,  $1,800. 
James  C.  LaBar,  unauthorized  operations, 
10-29-68,  $6,700. 
Swanee,  aiding  ft  abetting,  8-2fr-68.  $760. 
Muskln  Mfg.,  aiding  ft  abetting,  9-6-68, 
$2,000. 
Luria  Bros.,  aiding  ft  abetting,  9-6-68,  $600. 
Bell  Electric,  aiding  ft  abetting,  10-0-68. 
$600. 

William  Land,  aiding  ft  abetting,  10-28-68, 
$1,200. 

Henry-Delux  aiding  ft  abetting,  10-29-68. 
$1,000. 

Gappa's,  unauthorized  operations,  10-17- 
68.  $4,800. 
Kofman's.  unauthorized  operaticms,  10-9*- 

68,  $1,000. 

Cavert  Wire,  unauthorized  operations,  10- 
16-68,  $1,000. 

Plymouth  Van,  unauthorized  operaticms, 
10-9-68,  $2,000. 

W.  E.  Best,  unauthorized  operattonB,  1(V- 
11-68,  $1,800. 
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John  Kolalt,  unauthorteed  operatlona,  10-7- 
68.  •l.SOO. 

Solomon  &  Teslovlcb,  unautboclzed  opera- 
tlona.  10-1-68.  $5,500. 

John  Praaler,  unauthorized  operation*.  7- 
17-68,  $»00. 

Carolina  Meat,  aiding  &  abetting,  10-30- 

68.  $100. 

United  Van  Lines,  unauthorized  operations, 
10-30-68,  $1,600. 

JameB  Gate,  unauthorized  operaUona.  10- 
35-68.  $500.  > 

Texas  Hot  Shot,  unauthorized  operations, 
ia-3-68.  $1,000. 

Allied  Steel,  unauthorized  operations,  10- 

3-68.  $500. 

Baze  Trucking,  unauthorized  operations, 

10-1-68,  $1,000.  „  „.  ^ 

Oasis  Sales,  aiding  and  abetting,  9-36-68, 

$500. 

Produce  Transport,  unauthorized  opera- 
tions. 11-7-68.  $1,500. 

Martella  Motor,  unauthorized  operatloiis. 
11-6-68.  $1,500. 

Sherdel  Trucking,  unauthorized  opera- 
tions. 10-30-68.  $500. 

Manas-Sherdel.  aiding  and  abetting.  11-5- 

68.  $500. 
Nyack   Express,   unauthorized   operations. 

11-6-68,  $700. 

Certified  Moving,  household  goods  regula- 
tions. 11-5-68,  $1,000. 

Prank  Kondrat,  unauthorized  operations, 
9-26-68.  $1,000.  ,...«. 

North  HIU.  aiding  and  abetting.  11-4-68, 
$800. 

Heritage  Van,  unauthorized  operations.  11- 

1-68.  $1,000.  ^  __ 

Thomaa  OoodXellow.  unauthorized  opera- 
tions. ll-8-«8.  $«00. 
Ace  Doran  Hauling,  aiding  tc  abetting,  li- 

8-68.  $600.  _^    ' 

Red  Line  Transfer,  unauthorized  opera- 
tions. 11-1-68,  $1,600. 

W.  C.  Ingram,  unauthorized  operations,  li- 

8—68   $800. 
y    Samuels  &  Co..  aiding  and  abetting,  10-3*- 

68.  $1,600. 
Dean  Van.  unauthorized  operations.  Ii-i- 

68,  $1,500. 
O.    H.    Eason.    unauthorized    operations. 

11-18-68.  $4.00.  „  ,,  «« 

Carolina  Meat.  Aiding  &  abetting.  7-17-68. 

$500. 
Cedar    Rapids,    unauthorized    operations. 

11-13-68.  $1,000. 

Mullen  Broe..  unauthorized  operations. 
11-15-68.  $1,000. 

Reliable,     unauthorized     operations,     ii- 

14-68,  $1,000. 
Headley's  Express,  unauthorized  operations, 

11-16-68,  $1,500. 
Shiilman,   Inc..   unauthorized    operauons, 

11-15-68.  $1,000.  ,n_iQ-iu» 

A-C.    unauthorized    operations.    10-19-08. 

$900 

Emery,  aiding  A  abetting.  11-5-68.  $1,000. 
Aetna  Van.  unauthorized  operations,  11- 
19-68.  $1,800. 
Prank    Howell,    unauthorized    operations, 

11-14-68,  $500.  ,.,«-« 

Pioneer,    aiding    and    abetting,    11-19-68, 

Don  Ward,  Inc..  unauthorized  operaUons, 
11-20-68.  $3,000. 
Snodgrass.        unauthorized        operaUons, 

11-29-68.  $1,000. 
Oeorge    Alger,    unauthorized    operaUons. 

12-3-68.  $POO. 

Domel  Assoc.,  Muauthorlaed  operauons, 
13-27-68.  $1,000. 

Route  Messenger,  unauthorized  operauons, 

13-17-68,  $1,400.  ,„  ..  .o 

Triangle,  unauthorized  operations,  13-4-««, 

$300. 
American  Fluorescent,  aiding  and  abetting, 

13-4-68.  $1,750. 
Jamerson  Bros.,  unauthorized  operations. 

13-13-68.  $1,200. 

Shank's  Oarage,  unauthorized  operaUons. 
12-9-68,  $2,000. 
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DoUlson,  unauthorized  operaUons,  13-6-68. 
$500. 

MUs.  Moving,  unauthorized  operations, 
13-26-68.  $1300. 

Lloyd  Schoenhelt,  iinauthorlzed  opera- 
tions. 12-33-68.  $1,250. 

United  Buckingham,  unauthorized  opera- 
tions. 12-13-68,  $2,000. 

Danny  Martinez,  unauthorized  operations, 
11-15-68.  $250. 

BallenUne,  aiding  *  abetting,  11-15-68. 
$800. 

L.  E.  Troutman,  unauthorized  operations, 
13-31-68.  $600. 

Hurricane  Steel,  unauthorized  operations, 
13-26-68,  $1,400. 

Suburban  Charter,  unauthorized  opera- 
tions. 13-17-68,  $750. 

OKA  Transfer,  unauthorized  operaUons, 
13-17-68.  $2,000. 

Middlesex  Motor,  iinauthorlzed  operations, 
1-6-69.  $500. 

Tidewater,  aiding  &  abetUng,  1-6-69.  $500. 
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MorteU    Co.,   aiding    &    abetting,    1-6-69, 


$1,000. 

Merit  Transport,  unauthorized  operations, 
1-7-60.  $1,000. 

Monk's  Express,  unauthortzed  operations, 
1-9-66.  $1,000. 

Howard    Trucking,    unauthorized    opera- 
tions, 1-7-69,  $500. 

Reed's     Fuel,     unauthorized     operaUons. 
1-6-69.  $500. 

C  &  S  Trucking,  unauthorized  operations, 
1-6-69.  $750. 

Red  Ball,  household  goods  regulations,  1- 
15-69.  $1,000. 

John  Reglnak,  unauthorized  operations.  1- 
16-69.  $1,000. 

Flock,   unauthorized   operations,    1-30-69, 
$3,000. 

Rlchter.  unauthorized  operaUons,  1-23-69, 
$500. 

DelU;  aiding  and  abetting,  1-16-69,  $500. 

Smallman,  unauthorized  operaUons,  1-16- 
60,  $300. 

Delta,    unauthorized    operations,    1-13-69, 
$500. 

F.   Abston,  aiding  and  abetUng,   1-13-69, 
$300 

Tipton,  unauthorized  operaUons,  1-13-69, 
$500. 

Lee  Way,  unauthorized  operations,  1-17- 
69.  $1,250. 

Strickland,  unauthorized  operaUons,  3-13- 
69.  $4,000. 

Blue  Streak,  unauthorized  operations,  3- 
19-00,  $1,600. 

Allstates,  unauthorized  operaUons,  3-6-69, 
$1,600. 

Virginia  Freight,  unauthorized  operations, 
1-37-69.  $1,300. 

Scarl's  Delivery,  unauthorized  operations, 
3-34-69,  $1,000. 

W.  H.  Anderson,  unauthorized  operaUons, 
3-18-60,  $1,000. 

Carolina  Meat,  aiding  and  abetting,  3-34- 
09.  $500. 

Cleve  Farm,  aiding  and  abetUng,  1-10-69, 
$1,000. 

A.  K.  Mann,  Jr.,  \inauthorlzed  operations, 
1-30-69.  $3,000. 

Wensel's  Truck,  unauthorized  operaUons, 
3-3-60.  $3,500. 

Lee  C.  Cook,  unauthorized  operations,  3- 
18-69.  $1,000. 

Iddllngs    Trucking,    unauthorized    c^>era- 
Uons,  3-3-60,  $3,000. 

Nlcklaus    Transfer,    unauthorized    opera- 
Uons. 1-39-60,  $3,000. 

O.  R.  Beals,  Inc.,  unauthorized  (^;>eraUons, 
3-19-69,  $500. 

Miles  Trucking,  unauthorized  operations, 
3-3-69,  $1,000. 

Dixie  Hauling,  unauthorized  operaUons,  3- 
34-60.  $1,000. 

Oateway  Transp.,  unauthorized  operaUons, 
3-10-69,  $3,600. 

Consolidated,  unauthorized  operaUons,  3- 
30-60.  $500. 


Saturn  Express,  unauthorized  operaUons, 
3-37-69.  $500. 

Ralph  Kapke,  aiding  and  abetUng,  3-37- 
69.  $500. 

Intercity, ,  unauthorized  operaUons.  3-19- 
69.  $800. 

Southwest,  unauthorized  operaUons,  3-34- 
60.  $3,500. 

Crumpler,  unauthorized  operations,  3-7- 
69,  $750. 

American,  unauthorized  operations,  3-14- 
69.  $600. 

Kuner-Empson,  aiding  and  abetUng,  1-37- 
69.  $600. 

Layman.  Inc..  unauthorized  operaUons,  3- 
30-69.  $500. 

ConUnental  Van.  unauthorized  operaUons. 
3-5-69,  $1,000 

Milwaukee,  aiding  and  abetting.  3-11-60. 
$500. 

Oreen  Transfer,  unauthorized  operaUons, 
3-7-69.  $1,500. 

NaUonal,  aiding  and  abetting,  3-10-69, 
$1,500. 

Max  Ker  &  Son,  unauthorized  operaUons. 
3-3-69.  $1,000. 

C.  Rlkard  unauthorized  operations.  3-4-69. 
$1,000. 

Bison  City,  unauthorized  operations.  3-31- 
69.  $500. 

Hillside,  unauthorized  operations.  3-38-69. 
$1,000. 

Bader  Bros.,  household  goods  regulations, 
3-37-69.  $1,600. 

Don-Dee.  unauthorized  (^>eraUons.  3-13-69. 
$1,000. 

George  Anderson,  unauthorized  operations, 
3-6-69.  $500. 

Tose.  Inc..  unauthortzed  operaUons.  3-10- 
69,  $1,500. 

Reeder's,  Inc..  unauthorized  operaUons. 
3-10-69,  $1,000. 

Thompson  Trucking,  unauthorized  opera- 
tions, 3-10-69,  $1,600. 

American  Holiday,  unauthorized  opera- 
Uons. 3-14-69.  $1,500. 

Continental,  aiding  and  abetting,  3-14-69. 
$1,000. 

Merchant's,  vinauthorlzed  operaUons,  3-3- 
69,  $1,080. 

Umthun  Trucking,  unauthorized  opera- 
Uons. 3-13-69.  $3,000. 

Ben  Loper.  unauthorized  operaUons.  8-fr- 
09.  $800. 

Blacker,  unauthorized  operaUons,  3-3-69, 
$700. 

PrenUce.  aiding  and  abetUng,  10-0-68, 
$1,000. 

Lind-Mullls,  unauthorized  operaUons,  S- 
11-69.  $500. 

Scott  &  Son,  unauthorized  operations,  8- 
7-69.  $600. 

Leavitt'B,  unauthorized  operations,  8-30- 
69.  $600. 

Sage  Transpor.,  unauthorized  operaUons, 
3-36-69,  $1,100. 

D.C..  unauthorized  operaUons,  1-31-00, 
•600. 

United,  aiding  and  abetting.  1-31-60.  $800. 

Illinois.  Calif.,  aiding  and  abetting.  3-38- 
69.  $600. 

King's,  unauthorized  operations.  3-17-69. 
$500. 

Kirby  &  Klrby.  unauthorized  operaUons, 
4-31-69.  $1,500. 

Lehrer.  Inc.,  unauthorized  operations,  4-10- 
69.  $1,300. 

Patterson.  Inc..  unauthorized  operaUons,  4- 
10-60,  $1,000. 

Baker,  unauthorized  operaUons,  4-1-60, 
•600. 

P.  ti  M..  unauthorized  operations.  4-14-00, 
$1,300. 

Oould,  unauthorized  operaUons,  4-7-60, 
•600. 

Bast,  Inc.,  unauthorized  operaUons,  4-11- 
09,  $3,300. 

Mltchum,  unauthorized  operations,  4-0- 
09,  $1,500. 

Regis,  aiding  and  abetting,  4-3-69,  $1,000. 
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Point  Express,  unauthorized  operaUons,  4- 
1-69,  $3,000. 
Glasrock,  unauthorized  operaUons,  10-18- 

68.  $4,600.  _  ^ 
Hammonds,  aiding  and  abetting,  4-16-60, 

$1,500. 

Blodgett,  unauthorized  operations,  4-31- 

69,  $3,000. 

Rich  HIU,  unauthorized  operations,  4-14- 
69,  $500. 

Fremont,  unauthorized  operaUons,  4-84-69, 
$1,000. 

Prescon,    unauthorized    operaUons,    4-34- 

69,  $1,300. 

McFarland,  iinautborlzed  operaUons,  1- 
:<7-69,  $1,500. 

Hall  Transp.,  aiding  tc  abetting,  1-37-69, 
$1,500. 

Howard  It  Nedry,  unauthorized  operations, 
4-33-69, $500. 

City  Van,  failure  to  file  annual  reports, 
3-28-69,  $500. 

Bob's  Tow,  unauthorized  cqwraUons,  3- 
7-69,  $1,700. 

F  &  L,  unauthorized  operations,  4  4  69, 
$500. 

Lyon  Van  Lines,  household  goods  regula- 
tions, 4-10-69.  $1,100. 

Jessie's  unauthorized  operaUons,  4-16-00, 
$750. 

Beldleman,  unauthorized  operaUons,  4-15- 
69.  $2,000. 

Hub  Transp,  unauthorized  operaUons,  6- 
1-69.  $1,000. 

McBrlde  Transp.,  tmautborlzed  operaUons, 
5-13-69.  $1,000. 

Otis  Wright,  unauthorized  operations,  6- 
14-69. $600. 

Lima  Iron,  aiding  te  abetting,  4-31-69. 
$600. 

W.  J.  Maier,  unauthorized  operations,  8- 
8-69.  $500. 

Bundy  Truck,  unauthorized  operations, 
6-15-69.  $500. 

M.  C.  Hughes,  unauthorized  operations, 
5-8-69.  $1,000. 

Bomholt  Truck,  unauthorized  operations. 
6-22-69,  $1,000. 

Ellason  Transp.,  unauthorized  operations. 
6-2-69.  $900. 

Ernest  A.  Falen.  unauthorized  operations, 
4-28-69.  $600. 

Rogovln  Express,  unauthorized  operaUons, 
6-6-69,  $500. 

Hall  Cartage,  unauthorized  operations. 
6-4-69,  $1,600. 

General  Dispatch,  unauthorized  opera- 
Uons, 5-12-69.  $150. 

E  &  M  Machinery,  unauthorized  opera- 
tlou(8.  6-16-69,  $1,600. 

Vl^ashlngton  Aluminum,  aiding  &  abetting, 
12-30-68.  $1,000. 

J.  W.  Jones,  unauthorized  operaUons,  6-6- 
69.  $1,000. 

Tate  Architectural,  aiding  &  abetting, 
6-23-69.  $1,500. 

Russell  Transfer,  unauthorized  operaUons, 
6-19-69,  $1,500. 

Anthony  Flck,  unauthorized  operations, 
6-24-69,  $1,200. 

Appomattox  Trucking,  unaiithorized  op- 
erations, 6-5-69,  $2,000. 

Bonney  Motor,  unauthorized  operations, 
6-13-69.  $3,000. 

Modem  Motor,  failure  to  file  reports,  6-6- 
69,  $3,000. 

Itanscon  Lines,  unauthorized  operations, 
8-3-69,  $1,500. 

Subler  Transfer,  unauthorized  operaUons, 
6-6-69.  $800. 

Worster  Motor,  unauthorized  operaUons, 
6-11-69.  $1,900. 

Equipment  Transport,  unauthorized  op- 
erations, 6-19-69,  $1,800. 

U.S.  Truck,  unauthorized  operations, 
e-1 6-40,  •1,600. 

Otto  Jurena,  unauthorized  operations, 
6-6-69,  $500. 

Agricultural,  unauthorized  operaUons. 
6-3-69,  $7,500. 
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0]»y  Line,  unauthorized  operations, 
6-16-69,  $600. 

Oeorgianni  Transp.,  unauthorized  opera- 
tions, 6-6-69,  $1,500. 

Cotter  Oarage,  unauthorized  operations, 
6-23-69.  $500. 

Jet  Air  Freight,  unauthorized  operations, 
8-34-69.  $3,700. 

Larson  Transfer,  unauthorized  operations, 
6-24-69,  $4,000. 

Leroy  Kirkland,  unauthorized  operations, 
6-17-69, $500. 
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Thruway,  unauthorized  operations,  7-34-69, 
•1,000. 

Conrad  Cyr,  unauthorized  operations, 
7-31-69,  $1,000. 

Paul  Marckesano,  failure  to  file  reports, 
7-16-69,  $1,000. 

Meland  Corp.,  unauthorized  operations, 
7-14-69,  $1,000. 

Millers  Transport,  unauthorized  operations, 
7-24-69.  $800. 

M.  Bullfant.  unauthorized  operations, 
7-28-69,  $3,000. 

Banbury,  unauthorized  operations,  7-38-60, 
•600. 

Harrell  Trtick,  unauthorized  operations, 
7-16-69, 0600. 

M.  L.  Asbury,  unauthorized  operations, 
5-16-69,  $3,000. 

Producers,  aiding  &  abetting,  7-1-69, 
$1,500. 

Container,  unauthorized  operations,  7-8- 
69,  $1,300. 

Morgan  Drive,  unauthorized  operaUons, 
7-11-69,  $3,000. 

R-W  Service,  unauthorized  operaUons, 
7-11-69,  $1,000. 

Matlack,  unauthorized  operations,  7-16-69, 
•700. 

Transport,  aiding  &  abetting,  7-16-69,  $700. 

Vancouver,  unauthorized  operations,  7-33- 
60,  $1,500. 

Mairs,  aiding  &  at>etting,  7-22-69,  $1,000. 

Navy  Trucking,  unauthorized  operaUons, 
7-16-«9,  $1,000. 

B  &  B,  unauthorized  operaUons.  8-32-69. 
$1,000. 

Stamulis  Bros.,  unauthorized  c9)eratlons, 
8-25-69,  $1,800. 

AUantic,  xinauthoilzed  operations,  8-33-69, 
$1,000. 

Pan  American,  household  goods  regula- 
tions, 8-35-69,  $1,900. 

Merlllno  Bros.,  unauthorized  operations, 
10-23-69,  $100. 

Wollman,  Inc.,  aiding  &  abetting,  7-30-69, 
$1,500. 

Frank  Natale,  tmautborlzed  operations, 
8-4-69,  $600. 

Standard  Concrete,  aiding  &  abetting, 
3-10-69.  $1,000. 

Henry  J.  Oiorgl,  accounting  regulations, 
7-35-69,  $500. 

M.  K.  Morris,  unauthorized  operaUons, 
7-29-69,  $1,000. 

Catlett,  imauthorlzed  operations,  8-4-69, 
$200. 

Suzy-Bel,  aiding  and  abetting,  7-25-69, 
•500. 

Imperial  Air,  unauthorized  operations, 
8-12-69,  82,000. 

Matthew  Moving,  unauthorized  operations, 
7-31-69,  •600. 

Highway  Express,  unauthorized  opera- 
tions, 8-10-69,  •4,000. 

Carter  Bros.,  unauthorized  operations,  8- 
18-69.  91,000. 

A.  J.  Williams,  unauthorized  operations, 
8-19-69,  8500. 

Mac's  Produce,  unauthorized  operations, 
6-25-69,  9900. 

Georgia-Pacific,  aiding  and  abetting,  8-12- 
69,  $1,000. 

McNamara  Motor,  unauthorized  opera- 
tions, 7-8-69,  $2,000. 

Indiana  Motor,  aiding  and  abetting,  8-8- 
69,  $1,000. 
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Gutman  Truck,  unauthorized  operations, 
8-7-69.  $1,600. 

Universal,    aiding    and    abetting,    8-7-69, 
$1,600. 

Trackway.  Inc.,  unauthorized  operations, 
8-15-69,  $1,600. 

Kathy-O-Estates,      unauthorized      opera- 
tions, 8-20-69,  $500. 

L.  C.   Hall's  Track,  unauthorized   opera- 
tions, 8-6-69,  $1,000. 

Southern  Alaska,  imauthorlzed  operations, 
8-18-69,  $500. 

Tboen  Rentals,  unauthorized  operations, 
7-30-69,  $500. 

A.IJ}.E.,  unauthorized  operations,  8-26-60, 
$1,000. 

Menke,  unauthorized  operations,  8-22-69, 
$4,000. 

Tleri    Transp.,    unauthorized    operations, 
9-16-69,  $500. 

George   A.   LaBagh,   unauthorized   opera- 
tions, 8-27-69,  $1,000. 

North  American,  unauthorized  operations, 
8-26-69,  $1,000. 

Zlmny's    Trucking,    unauthorized    opera- 
tions. 7-24-69.  $1,000. 

Davis  Delaney.  aiding  &  abetting,  9-30-60, 
$1,000. 

Cober  Transfer,  unauthorized  operati<His, 
9-22-69.  $2,800. 

Allied   Freight,   unauthorized   operations, 
8-38-69,  $1,000. 

L.  J.  Yoder,  unauthorized  operations,  7-26- 
69,  $500. 

Blue  &  White,  aiding  &<  abetUng  8-29-60, 
•500. 

C.  W.  Eanes,  unauthorized  operations,  0- 
29-69.  01.500. 

L.  J.  MacDonald,  household  goods  regula- 
tions, 9-4-69,  03,000. 

John  Ralston,  unauthcKlzed  operaUons,  0- 
19-69,  02300. 

Spencer    Trucking,    unauthcxlzed    open- 
Uons,  9-8-69,  •l.OOO. 

Westvaco,    aiding    &    abetting,    0-19-69, 
•1,300. 

Cleveland  Freight,  failure  to  file  reports, 
0-18-69,  81,000. 

R.  L.  Wright,  unauthorized  operations,  9- 
8-69,  8500. 

E.   Nelman,   aiding  &  abetting,   8-33-69, 
•1.000. 

O.  O.  Denham,  unauthorized  operations, 
9-4-69.  •l.OOO. 

Mallette   Bros.,   unauthorized   operations, 
0-4-69,  $1,000. 

Centropolls.  unauthorized  operations,  0-3- 
60,  $1,000. 

Belger  Cartage,  aiding  &  abetting,  8-36-69, 
$500. 

Prlckett  &  Son,  unauthorized  operaUons, 
9-9-69,  $1,000. 

Nye  Oil  Field,  unauthorized  operations,  7- 
31-69,  $500. 

Tom  Hicks,  aiding  and  abetting,  0-16-69, 
•2,500. 

Burkett    Trucking,    unauthorized    opera- 
Uons, 8-29-59,  82,000. 

Munsey  Products,  aiding  and  abetting,  0- 
11-69,  $2,000. 

Lilac  City,  unauthorized  operations,  0-15- 
69,  $750. 

D&O   Fairchlld,  unauthorized   operations, 
9-26-69,  $1,500. 

Pat's    Mobile,    unauthorized    operations, 
6-6-69,  $1,000. 

Golden  State,  aiding  and  abetting,  9-30-69. 
81.000. 

Anderson    Produce,    unauthorized    opera- 
tions, 8-26-69,  $2,750. 

Safeway  Stores,  aiding  and  abetting,  8-26- 
60,  $10,000. 

Welch  Trucking,  unauthorized  operaUons, 
8-8-69,  $1,000. 

AlUed,  aiding  and  abetting.  8-e-69.  $1,000. 

J.W.M.  Inc..  unauthorized  operations,  10-7- 
69,  $1,000. 

Transamerlcan,   unauthorized   c^eraUons. 
10-20-69, 83,750. 
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Inter-Clty.  unauthoilMd  operatlom,  10-1- 
69.»MO. 

Republic  Van,  household  goods  regulations. 
10-9-69.  •4.000. 

C.  S.  Short,  unauthorized  operations,  10-6- 
69.  tl.OOO. 

W.  S.  Frazler.  aiding  and  abetting.  10-6-69, 
•1.700. 

Pottstown.  unauthorized  operations.  10-3- 
69.  •1.300. 

New  Enterprise,  unauthorized  operations. 
10-3-69,  •800 

Schlek  Motor,  failure  to  nie  reports.  9-22- 
69.  SI. 000. 

Lake  Shore,  failure  to  file  reports.  10-17- 
69.  Sl.OOO. 

Kramer  Produce,  unauthorized  operations. 
10-6-69.  •I .250. 

H.  O   Burns,  unauthorized  operations,  10- 
9-69.  »200. 

Southwestern,  aiding  and  abetting  8-22- 
69,  9500. 

Budway  Express,  unauthorized  operations, 
10-3-69,  •1.400. 

E-Z  Way,  unauthorized  operations,  9-1&- 
69.  •4.000. 

PetrochenUcals,  aiding  and  abetting.  10-13- 
69.  $1,500 

Westfatr.  unauthorized  operations,  10-27- 
69,  Sl.OOO. 

Bamett   Motor,   unauthorized   operations, 
10-27-69.  Sl.OOO 

Westfalr.   aiding   and   abetting.    10-27-69, 
•1,000. 

Oulf  Transport,  unauthorized  operations, 
11-7-69,  •1.000. 

Coastal  Van,  unauthorized  operations,  11- 
14-69.  » 1.000. 

Central  Fireproof,  aiding  and  abetting,  11- 
14-69.  •  1.000. 

Original   Hall-Lane,   unauthorized   opera- 
tions. 11-5-69.  •1,600. 

Itarcer    Motor,    unauthorized    operations, 
10-9-69,  •  1.500. 

Trip  Transport,  \inautborlzed  operations. 
10-30-69.  •  1,000. 

Shaffer  Trucking,  unauthorized  operations, 
10-24-60.  •4,000. 

Mawaon  &  Mawaon,  falling  to  keep  records, 
10-9-69,  61,500. 

Prank  Jock,  unauthorised  operations,  10- 
9—69   •!  800 

P.C.M..   faUure   to   file   report*.    11-14-6B,' 
•1,000. 

Three  Bros.,  unauthorized  operations,  10- 
30-69,  ^2.000. 

W  &  R,  unauthorized  openUoo*.  10-24-69, 
•800. 

Bazor.    acooiintlng    regtilatlons,    11-6-49, 
•3,500. 

Daniels  Motor,  accounting  reg\ilatlons,  11- 
5-69.  »3,500. 

Bryon,  unauthorized  operations,  11-17-69, 
•1.700. 

Rlebter,   unauthorized  (q>eratlona,   10-16- 
69,  92,000. 

Petrole\un.  failure  to  file  reports,  11-10-6B, 
•700. 

Mercer,  unauthorized  operations.  11-18-69. 
•5.000. 

North  State,  unauthorized  operations,  10- 
30-69.  9600. 

Towry  Produce,  unauthorized  operations, 
10-31-69.  tLOOO. 

Clyde  Roae,  unauthorized  operations,  11- 
14-69, tSOO. 

nilnou.   Incorrect   freight  bllla,   10-24-60, 
•1.700. 

Continental,  unauthOTlzed  opeiatlons.  10- 
33-69,  •1,500. 

Whltle's.  Incorrect  freight   bills,  ll-S-69, 
•1,400. 

Checkerway,  Inoorreet  freight  bills,  9-17- 
60. 61350. 

Midland,  anautb<Hized  operations,  10-10- 
60.  6500. 
^  Beasley's.  unauthorized  operations.  10-16- 

60,61^00.  \ 

Orady  Thompson,  unauthorized  operatloos, 
10-34-60, 6780. 
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Burrell  Thompson,  unauthorized  opera- 
tions,   10-23-69,    9750. 

Hoyt  Trucking,  failure  to  file  reports.  11- 
17-69.  •500. 

Canal,  unauthorized  operations,  13-1-69. 
•1.200 

Blatchley.  Inc^unauthorlzed  operations. 
12-24-69.61.000.  T 

D.  J.  King.  Inc  .  aiding  &  abetting,  12-15-69, 
•500. 

Interstate,  unauthorized  operations,  12-15- 
69,  62,500. 

Coastal  Dlst.,  unauthorized  operations.  11- 
26-69,  •1.000. 

Rose  Hill,  unauthorized  operations,  11-19- 
69,  61,000. 

Qulnn  Wholesale,  aiding  &  abetting.  11-18- 
69.^1.000. 

Direct  Service,  unauthorized  operatlozu, 
10-8-69.  •l.OOO. 

Midwest,  unauthorized  operations.  11-19- 
69,  asoo. 

Portland  Motor,  unauthorized  operations. 
1-25-69,  •1,000. 

P.  P.  Huntley  Co.,  unauthorized  operations, 
12-1-69,  6500. 

Jack  Thrift,  unauthorized  operations,  11- 
28-69,  ^3,000. 

WhlsJer  Hardwood,  aiding  &  abotUng,  11- 
28-69.  $3,000.  .^ 

Also  Transportation,  unauthorized  opera- 
tions. 12-10-69.  ^3,000. 

March  Transport,  aiding  tc  abetting,  12-9- 

69,  •3,000. 

Clipper  Carloading,  aiding  &  abetting,  13- 
9-69,  •3,000. 

Hunnewell,  faUure  to  file  reports.  1-6-70, 
•1.000. 

Drake,  unauthorized  operations.  12-16-60, 
62.000. 

Warwick,  unauthorized  operations.  12-4- 
69.6500. 

Northeast,  unauthorized  operations.  12-4- 
69.6600. 

Dependable,  unauthorized  operations,  11- 
26-60.  61.000. 

Diamond  T..  aiding  &  abetting.  12-10-69,^ 
•1.000. 

Westchester,  unauthorized  operations,  1-3- 
70,^1,000. 

Thomas  Oenity,  household  goods  regula- 
tions, 13-30-60.  91,000. 

Keller,  unauthorized  operations.  13-33-69. 
•3.500. 

C.  H.  Hooker,  unauthorized  operations,  12- 
9-69.  ^1.200. 

Victory,  unauthorized  operations,  12-3-69, 
•2.300. 

Tompkins,  unauthorized  operations,  1-10- 

70.  ^2.000. 

Llgon.  unauthorized  operations.  1-6-70. 
•1.000. 

Davis,  unauthorized  operations.  1-7-70, 
•1.000. 

Otis  Angel,  unauthorized  operations,  13- 
17-60. 6500. 

Badger.  Improper  freight  bills,  13-3-60, 
•1.000. 

Thompson,  unauthorized  operations,  12- 
13-69.  •SOO. 

Richardson,  household  goods  regulations, 
1-8-70,  •I.IOO. 

Olosler,  unauthorized  operations,  13-23- 
99,  •SOO. 

Revell,  unauthorized  operations,  12-11-69, 
•500. 

Sherwood,  unauthorized  operations,  13-11- 
69,61.700. 

Davis  Bros.,  unauthorized  operations,  1- 
13-70.  •3,500. 

Hurllman.  unauthorized  operations,  13-18- 
60,61.600. 

Russell  Fluhrer,  unauthorized  operations, 
1-18-70,  $3,000. 

Bear  Van,  faUure  to  observe  tariff  rates,  13- 
29-«9,  •l.OOO. 

Base  Transportation,  unauthorized  opera- 
tions, 12-18-60,  02,000. 

Insured,  false  freight  blUs,  12-18-69.  •3.000. 

Vlckerman,  aiding  tt  abetUng,  1-12-70, 
•3,000. 
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F.  L.  Zwlcker,  unauthorized  operations, 
1-23-70,  •SOO. 

Industrial,  aiding  &  abetting,  1-16-70,  •800. 

Beet  Way,  unauthorized  operations,  2-9-70, 
•1,000. 

J.  H.  Russell,  failure  to  keep  records. 
1-21-70.  •2,000. 

Kraus  Transport,  unauthorized  operations, 
2-10-70,  •1,000. 

J.  J.  Brady,  unauthorized  operations, 
2-10-70,  •I, 000. 

Textile,  unauthorized  operations,  1-30-70, 
•1.500. 

Air  Freight,  unauthorized  operations, 
1-26-70,  •1,200. 

Thruway,  unauthorized  operations,  1-16- 
70,^1,000. 

Xerox,  aiding  and  abetting,  2-4-70,  •8,000. 

White  Bus,  unauthorized  operations. 
1-19-70.  •SOO. 

A.  E.  White,  imauthorlzed  operations. 
1-23-70.  •l.OOO. 

Heavlow,  unauthorized  operations.  1-28-70. 
•1,189.50. 

Draper,  unauthorized  operations,  2-24-70, 
•1.500. 

RatUff,  unauthorized  operations,  1-28-70. 
•1,000. 

W.  C.  McQualde,  unauthorized  operations, 
1-19-70.  $500. 

McFeely,  unauthorized  operations,  1-30-70. 
•1,300. 

J.  P.  Sorlce,  unauthorized  operations, 
2-3-70,  •I, 000. 

Toungstown,  falling  to  keep  records,  1-20- 
70,  •600. 

West  Virginia,  unauthorized  operations,  2- 
17-70.  $1,000. 

Van  Haaren,  imauthorlzed  operations,  3- 
18-70.  •I  ,500. 

United  Storage,  unauthorized  operations, 
10-30-69,  il.5Q0. 

films  Motor,  aiding  and  abetting.  3-11-70. 
•1,600. 

H  &  F,  unauthorized  operations,  3-4-70, 
•1.600. 

BeUm.  aiding  and  abetting,  13-11-69, 
•1.500. 

M  &  M.  unauthorized  operations.  1-27-70, 
•1.600. 

J.  J.  Willis,  unauthorized  operations,  2-17- 
70.  JSOO. 

Dunn  Bros.,  aiding  and  abetting,  11-18-69. 
•800. 

Stewart,  unauthorized  operations.  11-3-69. 
•600. 

Colony,  aiding  and  abetting,  8-27-09, 
•1,000. 

Robinson,  unauthorized  operations,  1-3-70, 
•600. 

Atlas  Truck,  unauthorized  operations. 
2-2-70,  •1,000. 

Leavltt's,  unauthorized  operations,   13-3- 

69,  $2,000. 

Weyerhaeuser,  aiding  and  abetting,  3-3- 

70.  $650. 

Art  Knight,  unauthorized  operations,  1- 
26-70,  $1,000. 

Royer  Trucking,  unauthorized  operations, 
2-2-70,  $780. 

Paradls,  unauthorized  operations,  1-30-70, 
$1,000. 

Olobal,  household  goods  regulations.  3- 
12-70,  $1,000 

Walter  Holm,  unauthorized  operations, 
•1,400. 

la  addition,  from  July  1,  1968  to  March 
31,  1970,  33  other  forfeiture  claims  were 
settled  for  amounts  lesa  than  •SOO. 

MoToa,  Watki,  ano  Frzight  Forwardee  Casks 
Foarxrruazs  Imposed  Foixowino  Cottht  Ac- 
tion— JuiT  1,  1988  TO  Jtma  30,  1969 

[Defendant,  type  of  violation,  date,  and  for- 
feiture Imposed] 
Motor  Transp.,  Failure  to  file  reports.  7-15- 

68,  62,600. 
Ray's  Transport,  Failure  to  flle  reports.  9- 

13-68,  ^200. 
Schroder's  Ezpreas.  Failure  to  Ilia  raporta. 

8-27-68,  •800. 
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East  Coast,  Failure  to  flle  reports,  10-1-68, 
•800. 

Moser  Trucking,  Failure  to  flle  reports,  9- 
18-68,  $600. 

Twin  City,  Failure  to  flle  reporu,  10-38-68, 
•600. 

J.  W.  Burrows,  Unauthorized  operations, 
13-12-68,  •300. 

Oleason  Transp.,  Failure  to  flle  reports, 
1-6-69,  ^600. 

Nat  Farlnaccl,  Failure  to  flle  reports,  13- 
30-68.  •l.OOO. 

Brunton  Storage.  Failure  to  file  reports,  12- 
24-68.  ^260. 

Luchslnger,  Unauthorized  operations,  1-3- 
69,  ^780. 

J.  B.  Honeycutt.  Failure  to  flle  reports,  1- 
11-69,  ^2,000. 

Collins  Truck,  Failure  to  flle  reports,  3-21- 
69.  •542.80. 

S.  M.  Burrell,  Unauthorized  operations,  3- 
20-69.  •376. 

Maryland  Tank,  Failure  to  flle  reports,  3- 
28-69.  (lO.OOO. 

Don  E.  Stone.  Unauthorized  operations,  4- 

16-69.  •eoo. 

Skelly  Detective,  failure  to  flle  reports, 
4-22-69.  6400. 

Mission  Petroleum,  unauthorized  opera- 
tions. 6-13-^9,  $1,000. 

A.  B.  Robblns,  unauthorized  operations, 
5-9-69.  $2,637.68. 

Law  Motor,  failure  to  flle  reports,  6-30-69. 
•100. 

JX7LT    1,    1969    TO    MABCH    31,    1970 

American  Farm  Lines,  unauthorized  oper- 
ations, 7-24-69.  674,447,92.  (Costs  &  dam- 
ages.) 

Merit  Transport,  failure  to  file  reports, 
8-18-69,  6300. 

C.  E.  Cole,  Inc.,  unauthorized  operations, 
8-4-69,  •I, 000. 

Cudd  Motor,  unauthorized  operations, 
8-27-69,  •6,000. 

Lester  Craln,  unauthorized  operations, 
8-18-69,  •1.250. 

Jeffery  Blackmon,  unauthorized  opera- 
tions, 9-3-69.  •1.400. 

Main  Express,  unauthorized  operations, 
8-19-69,  6100. 

Flying  Tiger,  aiding  &  abetting,  8-10-69, 
•800. 

Shippers  Truck,  unauthorized  operations, 
10-24-69,  •1.600. 

Boyd  Trucking,  unauthorized  operations, 
10-20-69.  •7.600. 

Van  Haaren,  aiding  and  abetting,  1-15-70, 
•600. 

Dodaon  Heavy  Haul,  unauthorized  opera- 
tions, 1-16-70.  •eoo. 

Oale  Heavy  Haul,  unauthorized  opera- 
tions, 1-16-70,  •600. 

Van  Haaren,  unauthorized  operations, 
1-16-70,  •600. 

Vydra  Movers,  failure  to  flle  reports,  11-4- 
69,  6146.300.  (Default.) 

Qeorge  Drummey,  failure  to  flle  reports, 
7-18-69,  •800. 


Civn.  Injunctions — Jtii.t  l,  1968,  to 
Junk  30,   1969 

[Defendant,  type  of  violation,  date, 
and  decree] 

Sullivan   Transp.,   failure  to  remit  COO 
funds  on  time,  7-1-68,  perm,  injunc. 

Oeorgla-Florlda  and  J.  V.  Silvia,  unauthor- 
ized operations,  7-8-68,  perm,  injunc. 

Coastal    Plain,    unauthorized    operatl(»is, 
7-1-68.  perm  injunc. 

Llebennan  &  Sons,  no  insurance,  7-25-68, 
penn.  Injunc. 

Andrew  Chauffeur,  unlawful  drlveaway  of 
automobiles,  8-22-68,  perm.  Injimc. 

International  and  Clifford  Jonas,  unauthor- 
ized operations,  8-8-68,  perm,  injunc. 

Murphy  Cooperative.  vmauth<»lzad  opera- 
tions. 8-23-68,  perm.  Injunc. 

Agri-Servloe,  Inc.,  unauthorized  operations, 
8-20-68. 
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Rlss  &  Co,  and  Murphy  Cooperative,  un- 
V  authorized  operations,  8-23-68,  penn.  Injuno. 

Calvin  Bus  and  Mobile  Home,  unauthorized 
operations,  8-21-68,  perm,  injunc. 

Auto  Drlveaway  and  James  Bohn,  unau- 
thorized operations,  8-13-68,  perm,  injunc. 

Domlnlck  Fellcello  and  ItUddle  Hope  Truck, 
unauthorized  operations,  9-9-68,  perm. 
Injunc. 

Wilson  Drlveaway,  unauthorized  opera- 
tions, 10-7-68,  perm.  Injunc, 

Milk  Producers,  unauthorized  operations, 
10-31-68,  perm.  Injunc. 

Bourne's,  extension  of  credit,  11-4-68, 
perm.  Injunc. 

Dlgby,  Inc.,  unauthorized  operations. 
10-30-68,  perm.  Injiinc. 

Dlgby,  Inc.,  unauthorized  operations;  faU- 
ure to  remit  COD  funds  on  time.  10-15-68, 
perm.  Injunc. 

James  HIU,  unauthorized  operations,  10- 
30-68,  perm.  Injunc. 

Chester  Jones,  unauthorized  operations, 
10-30-68,  perm.  Injunc. 

James  Punch,  unauthorized  operations, 
10-30-68,  perm.  Injunc. 

Carl  Bello,  unauthorized  operations,  10-30- 

68,  perm.  Injimc. 

Zelgler's,  unauthorized  operations,  1-18-69, 
perm.  Injunc. 

Cedar  Operating  Corp.  and  John  C.  Tlsl, 
faUure  to  remit  COD  funds  on  time,  3-5-69, 
perm.  Injunc. 

Benefield  Bros.,  unauthorized  operations, 
2-26-69,  perm.  Injunc. 

Bonlta  Motors,  insurance  lack,  3-20-69, 
perm.  Injunc. 

Dallas  Lee  EUlson,  unauthcolzed  opera- 
tions, 2-17-69,  perm.  Injunc. 

Shirley  Robertson  Trucking,  unauthorized 
operations,  1-21-69,  perm.  Injunc. 

C  &  S  Trucking  Co.,  unauthorized  opera- 
tions, 1-27-69,  perm  Injimc.  ^ 

Expressways  &  A.  E.  SiciUa,  unauthor- 
ised operations,  3-11-69,  perm  Injunc. 

Atlantlc-Paciflc  and  E.  D.  Helmer,  unau- 
thorized operations,' 3-21-69,  perm.  Injunc. 

OrvUle  HarUey  and  Wayllte  Co.,  unauthor- 
ised operations,  4-21-69.  perm  injunc. 

Annlston-Talladega.  failure  to  remit  COD 
funds  on  time,  4-28-69,  perm  injunc. 

B  &  R  Trucking,  no  cargo  Insurance,  5-3- 
09,  perm  injunc. 

Falcon  Freight,  no  cargo  Insurance,  5-23- 

69,  perm  Injunc. 

Cardlnale,  no  cargo  Insurance,  5-33-69, 
perm  injunc. 

Tar  Heel,  Suffolk  Truck  and  S.  J.  Durranoe, 
unauthorized  operations,  5-8-69,  perm  in- 
junc. 

AgrlciUtural  Trans.,  unauthorized  opera- 
tions, 5-37-69,  penn  Injunc. 

Uhrlk,  unauthorized  operations,  4-25-69, 
perm  injunc. 

Bates,  Inc.,  unauthorized  operations,  6-11- 
69,  perm  injunc. 

Reno-Loyalton,  unauthorized  operations, 
5-28-69.  perm  injunc. 

Air  Transfer,  unauthorized  operations. 
6-25-69,  penn  Injunc. 

JXTLT  1,  1969  TO  KAKCH  31,  1970 

Blngbamton,  granting  rebates,  7-38-69. 
perm  injunc. 

Harry  Undberry,  Unauthorized  operations, 
7-23-69.  perm  Injunc. 

Klnnison  Nonstock,  unauthorized  opera- 
tions, 7-8-60,  perm  injtinc. 

Producers  Interstate  and  Bobby  Smith,  un- 
authorized operations,  7-94-68,  perm  injunc. 

Insured  Drlveaway  and  Keal  Drlveaway, 
faUure  to  observe  interchange  regulations, 
7-23-60.   per   injunc. 

Athol  Motor,  no  cargo  Insurance,  8-26-69, 
perm  Injunc. 

Eastern  Express,  falling  to  observe  tariff, 
8-15-60,  perm  injunc. 

Blxby  Oorp,  unauthorized  operations,  8-4- 
00,  perm  InJuno. 

Wm.  T.  Brady,  unauthorized  operations, 
8-13-60,  perm  injuno. 
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AU  States,  unauthorized  operations,  0-10- 
69,  perm  injunc. 

Albert  H.  Ahrens  and  A.  A.  ft  L,  Inc.,  un- 
authorized operations,  9-26-60,  perm 
Injunc. 

E-Z  Transportation,  unauthorized  opera- 
tions, 9-10-69,  perm  Injunc. 

Ranch  and  Farm,  unauthorized  operations, 
10-29-69,  perm  injunc. 

C.  O.  Inks  &  Aqua  Slide,  unauthorized 
operations,  10-16-69,  perm  injunc. 

Travel  Institute,  unauthorized  operations, 
10-13-69,  perm  Injunc. 

Lltch,  Inc.,  no  cargo  insurance,  33-35- 
60,  perm  injunc. 

Pelham  Produce,  Hlxson  Truck,  Brady 
Motorfrate,  and  FuUer  Brush,  unauthorized 
operations,  11-19-69,  perm  Injunc. 

MobUe  Home  and  Schult  MobUe,  unau« 
thorized  operations,  11-19-69,  perm  injunc. 

Peterson  Transit  and  Wire  Products,  un> 
authorized  operations,  11-19-69,  penn  In- 
junc. 

NevUIe  Transit,  unauthorized  operations, 
11-20-69.  perm  Injunc. 

Boyd  Trucking,  unauthorized  operations, 
11-6-69.  perm  Injunc. 

Road  Ruimer,  Unauthorized  operations. 
11-17-69,  perm  Injtinc. 

Imperida  dba  Polk  Air  Freight,  unau- 
thorized operations,   12-5-69,  perm  injuno. 

Caruso  Produce,  Unauthorized  operations, 
11-24-69,  perm  Injunc. 

Texas  Traders,  et  al,  unauthorized  (^>era- 
tions.  11-17-69.  pwm  Injunc. 

Cal-York  and  J.  Bowman  Trucking,  un- 
authorized opoations.  12-17-69.  perm  injunc. 

Brown  Moving.  faUure  to  observe  insurance 
regulations,  1-14-70.  perm  Injunc. 

Hoffman  Co..  unauthorized  operations.  I- 
12-70,  perm  injunc. 

Interstaite  et  al,  leasing,  1-26-70,  penn 
Injunc. 

Oerdln  l^ansfer  and  Donald  Brunn,  un- 
authorized (q>erations,  3-0-70,  perm  Injunc. 

Far-Go  Van,  operating  without  insurance, 
3-35-70,  perm  injunc. 

CoiMOssiON  Cxask  and  Dxsist  Oaonts — Jttlt 

1, 1968  to  June  30, 1969 
[Respondents,  violations,  and  effective  date] 

No.  MC-C-6493,  Ernest,  May,  Arval  May,  and 
Oalen  May,  a  partnership  doing  business  as 
Ernest  May  Company,  .Hempstead  Manufac- 
turing Co.,  Inc.,  and  Hempstead  Lumber 
Sales,  Inc. — ^Investigation  of  operations,  un- 
lawful operations,  7-10-68. 

No.  MC-F-0854,  Rhanahan  Motor  Lines, 
Inc. — ^Purchase — Eagle  Transfer  Co.,  No.  MO- 
C-6885,  Shanahan  Motor  Lines,  liic..  Food 
Fair  Stores,  Inc.  and  National  Chemical  Lab- 
oratories of  Pennsylvania,  Inc. — ^Investtgatian 
of  Operations  and  Practices,  unlawful  opera- 
tions, 7-19-68. 

No.  MC-C-3010  (Sub-No.  1) ,  Frank  Charles 
Martin  and  Robert  Earl  Martin,  doing  busi- 
ness as  Martin's  Horse  Transportation — ^Rev- 
ocation of  Certiflcate,  faUure  to  render  sor- 
lce, 8-30-68. 

No.  MC-O-5407,  Bird  Trucking  Cotnpany. 
Inc. — ^Investigation  and  Revocation  of  Cer- 
tificate, unlawful  operations,  9-6-68. 

No.  MC-C-5914,  United  Buckingham 
Freight  Lines  and  MUlar  ft  Brown,  Ltd. — ^In- 
vestigation <tf  Operations  and  Practices  and 
Revocation  of  Certlflcates,  tinlawful  opera- 
tions, 9-33-68. 

No.  MC-O-4461,  Overland  Motor  Freight 
Company,  Inc.  (William  E.  Chambers,  Re- 
ceiver)—^Revocation  of  Certificates,  faUure  to 
render  service  and  lack  of  insurance,  0-34-68. 

No.  MC-C-6443,  Harry  J.  Mends,  doing 
business  as  Mencls  Express — ^Revocation  of 
Certificate,  lack  of  insurance,  10-0-68. 

No.  MC-C-4706,  Donald  P.  PaflUe,  doing 
business  as  PaflUe  Truck  Lines — ^Investiga- 
tion and  Revocation  of  Certificates,  unlawful 
operations,  10-18-68. 

No.  MO-O-4706   (Sub-No.   1),  Donald  P. 
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Pafflle.  doing  bustneas  as  Pafflle  Truck  Line* — 
Investlgmtlon  and  Revocation  of  Ortlflcates 

No.  MO-C-4867.  Raymond  B.  Long,  Inc.— 
InvMtlgatlon  of  Operations,  unlawful  opera- 
tions, 13-17-68. 

No.  MC-C-4108,  Heavy  Duty  Haulers,  Inc. — 
Investigation  of  Operations,  unlawful  opera- 
tions   12-23-68. 

No.'  MC-C-5490.  Badger  Coaches.  Inc.— In- 
vestigation and  Revocation  of  CerUflcatee, 
unlawful  operations,  3-3-69. 

No.  MC-C-6738,  M.A.T.  Lines,  Inc.— Inves- 
tigation and  Revocation  of  Certificates,  Re- 
entltled  Arkansas  Traveler,  Inc.— Investiga- 
tion and  Revocation  of  Certificates,  unlawful 
operations,  3-17-69. 

No.  MC-C-6242,  Vernon  O.  Lawson — Revo- 
cation of  Certificate,  lack  of  insurance. 
3-27-69. 

No.  MC-C-6876,  American  Red  Ball  Tran- 
sit Co..  Inc — Investigation  and  Revocation 
of  Certlflcatea.  unlawful  operations,  5-6-68. 

No.  MC-C-6111  (Sub-No.  1).  Westcheeter 
Motor  Lines,  Inc.— Revocation  of  certificate, 
unlawful  operations.  6-1-69. 

No.  MC-C-5790,  Ben  J.  Teater  and  Effle 
N  Teater.  Partners,  doing  business  as  Blue 
Ribbon  Delivery  Service,  Courier- Newsom 
Express,  Inc..  and  Robert  O'Nan.  doing  busi- 
ness as  ONan  Transportation  Company- 
InvestlgaUon  of  Operations  and  PracUces, 
unlawful  operations,  6-6-69. 

No.  MC-C-6200,  Elklns  Transport  Service. 
Inc.— Investigation  of  OperaUons  and  Revo- 
cation of  CerUflcate,  \mlawful  operations, 
6-2»-68. 

JXriT    1,    l»6»   TO   MAKCB   31.    1970 

(Name,  violation,  and  effective  date] 
No.  MC-C-6881.  B.  AroUky  &  Son's  Trans- 
portation Co.,  Inc. — Investigation  and  Revo- 
caUon   of   Certificate,   unlawful   operaUons, 
7-11-69. 

No.  MC-C-6491.  Wldlng  Transportation 
Inc. — Investigation  and  Revocation  of  Cer- 
tificates, luUawful  operations,  7-27-69. 

No.  W-763.  John  J.  Mulqueen  Contract 
Carriers,  appUcaUon.  faUure  to  render  serv- 
ice, 8-15-69. 

No.  MC-C-6392.  National  Freight.  Inc.— 
Investigation  and  Revocation  of  Certificates, 
unlawful  operations.  9-12-69. 

No.  MC-C-6273.  Rupp-Southern  Tier 
Freight  Unes.  Inc. — Investigation  and  Rev- 
ocation of  Certlflcatea,  unlawful  operaUozu, 
9-23-69. 

No.  MC-C-6339.  Joee  S.  Biartlnex,  Rudolfo  S. 
Martinez,  Porflrlo  B.  Martinez,  and  Charles 
Edmondson,  doing  business  as  Southwest 
Peed  Company — Investigation  of  Operations 
and  Practices,  unlawful  operations,  9-25-69. 
No.  MC-C-6388,  Omaha  Shag  Service  and 
Cox  Bros.  Hide  Co.,  Inc. — Investigation  of 
Operations  and  Practice*,  unlawful  opera- 
tions. 9-25-69. 

No.  MC-127302.  Fox  River  Bus  Lines.  Inc.. 
No.  MC-C-4861.  Fox  River  Bus  Lines,  Inc. — 
Investigation  oif  Operations,  unlawful  opera- 
tions. 10-13-69. 

No.  MC-C-6279.  Truck  Leasing.  Inc.  and 
E.  O.  Perry.  Jr. — ^Investigation  of  Operations 
and  Practices,  unlawful  (q>eraUons.  10-18-69. 
No.  MO-C-6401.  Bradley's  Express.  Incor- 
IMrated,  A.  J.  Elliott  Motor  Transportation, 
Inc..  Pauline  Richardson,  doing  Xmaineis  a» 
Riclt's  South  Shore  Express,  and  William 
Alves — Investigation  and  Revocation  of 
Certificates,  unlawful  operations,  10-24-69. 

No.  MC-C-6401,  Bradley's  Express,  Incor- 
porated. A.  J.  Elliott  Motor  Transportation, 
Inc..  Pauline  Richardson,  doing  business  as 
Rlcti's  South  Shore  Express,  and  William 
Alves — Investigation  and  Revocation  of  Cer- 
tificates, unlawful  operations,  10-24-69. 

No.  MC-C-6ia3,  Horace  Russell.  Jr.,  doing 
business  as  Russell  Trading  Company,  and 
W.  Jack  Carlisle — Investigation  of  Opera- 
tions and  Practices,  unlawful  operations, 
11-24-69. 
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No.  MC-C-6067.  Wheat  Land  Grain  ft 
Trucking.  Inc. — Investigation  of  Operations, 
unlawful  operations,  12-1-69. 

No.  MC-C-6403.  Snar  Trucking.  Inc..  Olf- 
ford-HlU  &  Company,  Inc  ,  and  Longvlew 
Builders  Supply  Company — Investigation  of 
Operations  and  PracUces.  unlawful  opera- 
tions. 12-5-69. 

No.  MC-C-6693.  National  Bus  Service 
Inc. — Investigation  and  Revocation  of 
Certificate,  unlawful  operaUons.  12-22-69. 

No.  MC-C-6401.  Bradley's  Express,  Incor- 
porated, A.  J.  Elliott  Motor  Transportation. 
Inc..  Pauline  Richardson,  doing  business  as 
Rich's  South  Shore  Express,  and  William 
Alves — Investigation  and  Revocation  of  Cer- 
tificates, unlawful  operations,   12-29-69. 

No.  MC-C-6228,  Oalnes  Motor  Lines.  Inc. — 
Investigation  and  Revocation  of  Certificates, 
vmlawful  operations,   12-29-69. 

No.  MC-C-6235.  Samuel  Tlschler.  doing 
business  as  Tlschler  Motor  Freight — Investi- 
gation and  Revocation  of  Certificates,  unlaw- 
ful operaUons,  12-29-69. 

No.  MC-C-6402,  Norwalk  Truck  Lines,  Inc. 
of  Delaware — Investigation  and  Revocation 
of  Certificates,  unlawful  operations,  1-6-70. 

No.  MC-C-  6356,  H  Goldman.  Inc  —Inves- 
tigation and  Revocation  of  Certificates,  un- 
lawftil  operations.  1-12-70. 

No.  MC-C-6601.  Martin  Trucking  Co., 
Inc. — Investigation  and  Revocation  of  Certif- 
icate of   Registration,  unlawful   operations. 

i-aa-70. 

No.  n*-C-25.  Piedmont  Carloadlng  Service, 
Incorporated,  unlawful  operations,  2-2-70. 

No.  MC-C-6235,  Central  Connecticut 
Freight  Lines,  Inc. — Investigation  and  Revo- 
cation of  Certificate  of  Registration,  unlaw- 
ful operations.  2-17-70. 

No.  MC-C-6654,  Grain  Belt  Transportation 
Company.  Inc. — Investigation  and  Revoca- 
tion of  Certificate,  unlawful  operations,  3- 
l*-70. 

No.  MC-C-6493.  DeHart  Motor  Lines.  Inc.. 
D  &'  D  Trucking  Company,  and  Sharps  Motor 
Lines.  Inc. — Investigation  and  Revocation  of 
Certificates,  tinlawful  operations,  3-30-70. 

No.    MC-C-6666,    Rapelje    Grain    Co.    and\ 
Rush  Implement  Co. — Investigation  of  Op- 
erations, unlawful  operations,  3-30-70. 

No.  MO-C-6160.  Turpentine  8c  Rosin  Fac- 
tors of  Texas,  Inc. — Investigation  of  Opera- 
tions, imlawful  operations,  3-30-70. 

No.  MC-O-5961,  Fox  and  Glnn.  Inc. — In- 
vestigation and  Revocation  of  Certificates, 
unlawful  operations,  4-13-70. 

No.  MC-C-6602.  Uoyd  Motor  Express. 
Ltd. — Investigation  and  Revocation  of  Cer- 
tificate of  Registration,  tinlawful  operations, 
4-2O-70. 

No.  35161.  Baggett  BtUk  Transport,  Inc. 
and  Universal,  Atias  Cement  Division  of 
United  States  Steel  Corporation — Investiga- 
tion of  Practices,  providing  services  without 
tariff  authorlzaUon,  5-1-70. 
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an  8-year-old  and  an  11-year-old  "who 
had  fallen  through  the  Ice. 

While  riding  their  bikes  near  a  pond, 
they  saw  the  two  young  victims  venture 
out  onto  thin  ice.  despite  warnings  from 
other  playmates.  Both  fell  through  the 

ice. 

By  extending  a  belt  to  one  and  by 
using  a  nearby  ladder  to  rescue  the 
other,  Joel  and  Steven  saved  these 
youths  from  drowning.  . 

Others  might  have  panicked  andMeft 
the  two  victims  to  a  tragic  fate.  But  the 
two  heroes  kept  calm  and  displayed  ad- 
mirable maturity  under  pressure. 

I  congratulate  these  two  outstanding 
young  citizens  on  their  heroism. 


OEN,  BRUCE  C.  CLARKE 


TWO  OUTSTANDINO  YOUNO 

crnzE3*s 


HON.  LESTER  L  WOLFF 

or   NXW    TOUC 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  13.  1970 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  two  young 
Long  Islanders  recently  displayed  ex- 
ceptional bravery  In  saving  the  lives  of 
two  other  youngsters.  These  two  yoimg 
heroes,  both  boy  scouts,  are  Joel  Meyers 
of  245-68  62d  Ave..  Queens,  N.Y.,  and 
Steven  Yohai.  245-83  62d  Ave.,  Douglas- 
ton,  N.Y.  By  keeping  their  wits  about 
them  they  were  able  to  save  the  lives  of 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

or  vimciNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  Apnl  13.  1970 
Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  my  good  friend  and  constituent. 
Gen.  Bruce  C.  Clarke  (retired) ,  of  Arling- 
ton, Va.,  was  the  recipient  of  the  "Amer- 
ican Way  Award"  presented  by  the 
Sertoma  Club  of  Washington  on  Friday 
evening,  April  3.  at  the  Marriott  Twin 
Bridges  Motel  In  ArUngton. 

Mr.  Edward  R.  Place,  president  aner- 
Itus,  founder  and  charter  president  of 
the  organization,  has  made  available  to 
me  the  text  of  his  remarks  concerning 
General  Clarke's  career.  As  I  believe  all 
who  read  this  Ricord  will  be  inter- 
ested to  know  of  the  many  outstanding 
achievements  of  this  distinguished  soldier 
and  patriot.  I  insert  Mr.  Place's  remarks 
in  full  at  this  point  in  the  Ricord: 

Remakks  or  E^DWAXD  R.  Placx 
President  Thomas,  Board  Chairman  Wilson. 
Awards  Chairman  WllUams,  fellow  Sertomans. 
members  of  La  Sertoma  and  guesU:  It  is  a 
great  honor  for  me  to  participate  in  this 
presentation  of  Sertoma's  cherished  American 
Way  Award  to  one  of  the  outstanding  sol- 
diers in  our  Nation's  history — 4-star  General 
Bruce  C.  Clarke,  now  residing  In  Arlington, 
Va. 

During  hU  Army  career,  which  began  in 
1918  and  lasted  until  he  was  61,  General 
Clarke  was  privileged  to  command  more  than 
10  million  soldiers  and  Marines.  He  spent 
nearly  10  years  commanding  troops  facing 
the  Iron  and  Bamboo  Curtains.  He  has  a 
deep  conviction  that  the  Communist  and 
western  Ideologies  are  not  compatible  and 
can  not  co-exist  In  the  same  area.  Now  re- 
tired from  active  duty.  General  Clarke  U 
taking  advantage  of  every  opportunity  to 
promote  patriotism  and  the  American  Way. 
He  Joined  Sertomans  recently  to  present  the 
Freedoms  Foundation  prize-winning  film. 
"Washington  Crossing  the  Delaware,"  depict- 
ing the  turning  point  of  the  American  Rev- 
olution. 

Gen.  Clarke  won  an  appointment  to  West 
Point  from  the  New  Tork  National  Guard, 
and  was  Commissioned  In  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers. In  World  War  n.  with  both  the  4th 
and  7th  Armored  Divisions,  he  participated 
In  some  of  the  heaviest  fighting  In  France 
and  Germany,  and  distinguished  himself  In 
the  Battle  of  the  Bulge.  He  was  In  Korea  as 
Commanding  General  of  the  I  and  X  Corps, 
and  as  Commanding  General,  U.S.  Army,  Pa- 
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dfic.  He  assumed  command  of  the  7th  Army 
in  Germany  In  1956.  and  advanced  to  Com- 
mander-in-Chief. U.S.  Army,  Europe,  and 
concurrently  Commander  of  the  Central 
Army  Group  of  NATO.  His  college  degrees 
and  military  decorations  are  numerous  and 
well-deserved. 

He  visited  Vietnam  In  1955  as  Pacific  Com- 
mander, and  in  1962,  1968.  and  1969  with 
Mrs.  Clarke.  Their  three  sons  have  served  In 
Vietnam  during  the  last  four  years.  Theli 
youngest  son  recently  completed  his  second 
tour. 

In  closing.  I  will  quote  General  Clarke: 
"Let  us  all  adopt  a  positive  attitude  of  be- 
ing for  the  American  Way  of  Life,  which  baa 
produced  such  good  things  for  so  many  of 
us  over  a  period  of  180  years.  Let  us  not  be 
reluctant  In  taking  a  firm  stand  for  Ameri- 
canism and  our  brand  of  Democracy." 


A  PROTEST  PARADE  BUT  NOBODY 

CAME      , 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  LoinsiAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  13,  1970 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  here  Is  an 
item  of  news  which  we  had  best  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  unsuspecting  voters 
back  home  before  they  are  deliberately 
deluded  by  the  leadership  of  the  mono- 
lithic League  of  Women  Voters. 

Last  February  9 — Record,  page  2983 — 
I  called  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
the  nationwide  campaign  planned  by 
these  ladies  whereby  they  hoped  to  ob- 
tain some  1,500,000  signatures  calling  for 
Congress  to  provide  full  suffrage  and 
representation  for  residents  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  At  that  time  I  also 
reported  that  an  area  where  some  3  per- 
cent of  the  registered  voters  are  inter- 
ested enough  in  an  election  to  go  to  the 
polls,  while  the  remaining  97  percent 
stay  at  home,  is  not  particularly  con- 
cerned in  voting. 

We  in  the  South  have  been  penalized 
and  treated  as  "conquered  provinces"  on 
the  flimsy  theory  that  when  less  than 
half  of  the  people  vote,  something  Is 
wrong.  What  do  the  leftists  have  to  say 
when  less  than  4  percent  vote? 

And  this  less  than  4  percent  was  for 
the  purpose  of  deciding  who  was  to  get 
a  more  than  $1  million  melon  which  had 
already  been  taken  from  the  pockets  of 
the  taxpayers  of  the  50  Stateis. 

Now,  a  parade  to  kick  off  the  cam- 
paign can  muster  no  more  than  300 
marchers — including  schoolchildren  and 
marchers  from  outside  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Someone  should  tell  our  peo- 
ple back  home  that  they  are  about  to  be 
very  much  misled. 

I  Include  in  my  remarks  a  pertinent 
newspaper  clipping: 

(From  the  Washington  Poet,  Apr.  IS,  1970] 

Trrex-Hxtndred  Demand  District  of  Cox.uk- 

BiA  Voice  In  Congress 

(By  Ellen  Hoffman) 

The  historic  cry  of  "taxation  without  rep- 
resentation Is  tyranny"  rang  out  from  a 
crowd  of  about  300  persons  In  front  of  the 
District  Building  yesterday  afternoon. 

Wasbingtonlans  who  claim  to  live  in  the 
"last  colony"  of  the  U.S.  Invoked  the  slogans 
and  symbols  of  the  country's  early  colonists 
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m  a  parade  on  behalf  of  congressional  repre- 
sentation for  the  capital  city. 

The  "colonists,"  accompanied  by  some 
suburban  sympathizers,  marched  from 
Franklin  Park  at  13th  and  K  Streets  NW,  in 
the  general  direction  of  the  Potomac  River 
but  they  fell  short  of  re-enacting  a  revolu- 
tionary tea  party.  The  tea  they  carried 
stayed  in  the  bags  pinned  to  the  paradets' 
coats  and  parasols.  Their  destination  was  a 
rally  at  the  District  Building,  14th  and  E 
Streets  NW.  not  the  harbor. 

The  parade  consisted  of  marching  units 
from  the  D.C.  schools'  cadet  corps,  as  well  as 
Individuals  and  groups  supporting  the  cam- 
paign to  win  congressional  representation  for 
Washington. 

The  League  of  Women  Voters,  which  Is 
conducting  a  national  petition  drive  on  be- 
half of  congressional  representation,  or- 
ganized yesterday's  parade.  "I  hope  this  will 
be  the  last  parade  for  congressional  repre- 
sentation," May  Rosenthal,  parade  chairman, 
told  the  crowd. 

James  P.  Alexander,  director  of  the  city's 
office  of  community  services,  told  the  crowd 
that  as  a  former  resident  of  New  Tork  and 
California  he  felt  that  "the  sudden  discovery 
that  you  have  no  voice  In  national  affairs  Is  a 
tragic  and  a  tough  one.  The  sudden  discovery 
that  you  pay  federal  taxes  and  you  have  no 
say  about  what  Is  done  with  those  taxes  is  a 
tragic  one." 


BALTIMORE    SOLDIER    gTT.T.inn    ON 
SECOND  VIETNAM  DUTY  TOUR 
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DECLINE  IN  RESEARCH  AND 
DEVELOPMENT  FUNDS 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OF  MAHTIANS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  13.  1970 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Bflr.  Speak- 
er, Pfc.  Rainer  L.  Cole,  a  fine  young 
man  from  Maryland,  was  killed  recent- 
ly in  Vietnam.  I  would  like  to  commend 
his  courage  and  honor  his  memory  by  in- 
cluding the  following  article  in  the  Rxc- 
oRo: 
Baltzmors  Soldxeb  Kn.T,En  on  Second  Vxxt- 

NAM  DUTT  Tom 

Pfc.  Balner  L.  Cole,  22,  who  was  serving 
his  second  tour  of  duty  In  Vietnam,  was 
killed  on  April  3  In  hostile  action,  the  De- 
fense Department  annoiinoed  yesterday.  Pri- 
vate Cole  had  lived  with  his  parents,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Arthur  C.  Cole,  of  GambrlUs,  Md., 
before  he  enlisted  In  the  Army. 

Private  Cole  almost  never  wrote  of  the 
war  In  his  letters  home,  and  his  parents 
knew  only  that  he  was  somewhere  In  the 
northern  sector  of  South  Vietnam  when  he 
was  killed. 

In  his  last  letter,  written  on  Easter  Sxm- 
day.  Private  Cole  reminded  his  mother  that 
be  had  only  206  days  remaining  In  Viet- 
nam and  that  he  was  anxious  to  see  his 
younger  brother,  Mark,  12. 

Private  Cole  was  bom  In  Stuttgart,  Ger- 
many, where  his  father  was  stationed  with 
the  Army  until  1952. 

Since  then,  Private  Cole  had  lived  In  Oam- 
hrllls.  He  attended  the  DavidsonvUle  Ele- 
mentary School  and  Annapolis  High  School. 

He  Joined  the  Army  In  January,  1967,  and 
received  basic  training  at  Fort  Bragg,  N.C. 

In  June,  1967,  Private  Cole  left  for  Viet- 
nam, completing  his  first  tour  of  duty  there 
In  June,  1968.  After  brief  stays  at  Army 
camps  In  Missouri  and  Colorado,  Private  Cole 
volunteered  to  return  to  Vietnam  In  October, 
1969. 

Private  Cole  Is  survived  by  his  grandmoth- 
er, Mrs.  Pauline  Cole,  his  parents,  and  his 
brother,  all  of  Oambrills. 


HON.  BARRY  GOLDWATER 

OF  ARIZONA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THK  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  April  14.  1970 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  tAi.  President,  the 
decline  In  research  sind  development 
funds  during  the  McNamara  tenure  as 
Secretary  of  Defense  was  startling  and 
dangerous.  To  continue  to  lower  these 
funds  would  be  to  continue  this  danger 
to  the  future  security  of  the  United 
States.  I  am  hopeful  that  when  the  final 
budget  Is  approved  for  military  spend- 
ing, an  adequate  amount  will  be  Included 
for  research  and  development  so  that  we 
can  travel  on  down  the  road  in  the  efforts 
which  have  placed  America  ahead  tech- 
nologically, but  which,  if  forgotten,  will 
result  in  our  becoming  the  holder  of  sec- 
ond place  to  Russia's  first  place. 

An  interesting  editorial  on  this  sub- 
ject was  published  In  the  San  Diego 
Union  of  Sunday,  April  5.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  In  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[From  the  San  Diego  Union,  Apr.  6,  1970) 

Research  and  Development  Lao: 

Technologicai.  Edge  PzanjED 

"Overall,  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  Soviet  Union  now  have  roughly  the  same 
number  of  full-time  scientists  and  engineers 
engaged  in  research  and  development.  How- 
ever, If  present  trends  persist,  by  the  mld- 
1980s  the  Soviet  Union  will  have  a  total  force 
In  these  fields  a  third  larger  than  ours." 

These  words  from  Dr.  John  S.  Foster  Jr., 
director  of  Defense  Department  research  and 
engineering,  are  of  grave  importance  to  a 
nation  accustomed  to — and  dependent  on — 
global  technological  superiority.  They  are  a 
warning  that  within  a  comparatively  short 
time  the  United  States  may  find  It  has  lost 
that  technological  edge,  and  with  it  the  basis 
for  our  security,  not  to  speak  of  our 
prosperity. 

Worse,  it  can  well  be  an  accelerating  de- 
cline. Pure  research,  the  abstract  inquiry  that 
often  germinates  Into  concrete  and  profitable 
results,  is  very  much  like  great  art.  a  product 
of  leisure.  A  scientist  pressed  to  come  up  with 
marketable  mousetraps  cannot  afford  to 
digress  down  byways  where  his  genius  might 
otherwise  beckon — cannot  chase  the  wlU-o'- 
the-wlsp.  even  though  by  doing  so  he  might 
find  the  path  to  a  Star. 

Thus,  as  the  technologic  lead  we  now  enjoy 
over  the  rest  of  the  world  narrows,  the  pres- 
sure for  Immediately  profitable  mousetraps 
wlU  mount.  There  will  be  less  time  available 
for  the  pure  research  that  may  be  a  decade,^ 
a  generation,  a  century  ahead  of  practical 
application.  Ultimately,  Instead  of  leading, 
U.S.  technology  could  falter,  stop,  stagnate 
and  die  for  want  of  adequate  research. 

Dr.  Foster  Is,  of  course,  primarily  con- 
cerned with  science  In  Its  connection  with 
national  defense.  His  department  and  other 
federal  agencies  sponsor  much  of  the  research 
conducted  on  university  camptises  and  In 
private  Intellectual  gatherings  across  the 
nation. 

Qovermnent  is  Involved  In  research  because 
It  Is  essential  to  our  security  and  because  It 
has  become  hugely  expensive.  Dr.  Robert 
Ooddard  launched  mankind  into  space  with 
a  few  dollars'  worth  of  tubing  and  chemicals 
in   a   Massachusetts    meadow,    but    today's 
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quantum  le»p«  In  t«chnology  happen  in  the 
void  between  subatomic  particles. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton  may  have  formulated  the 
Law  of  Oravlty  around  the  fall  of  an  apple, 
but  It  wlU  be  repealed  someday  by  an  un- 
known researcher  working  with  a  miUU- 
miUlon-doUar  machine. 

Despite  its  vast  coet.  however,  research 
la  too  important  to  the  national  welfare  to 
allow  It  to  become  solely  a  government  pro^ 
ince.  wholly  dependent  on  pubUc  grants, 
subject  to  partisan  changes  of  wind.  Private 
industry  has  a  vested  interest  In  new  prod- 
ucu  If  a  technological  gap  truly  develops 
between  this  naUon  and  Ita  aggressive 
competitors,  purely  for  lack  of  pubUc  sup- 
port and  private  Investment,  private  Industry 
will  be  the  first,  obviously,  to  go  over  Its 
«dge  Our  security  wlU  not  be  far  behind. 


VETERANS'  ADMINISTRATION 
HOSPTTAI^  V 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

or  TXNmasn 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  Apra  14.  1970 
Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
heard  and  read  much  about  the  quality, 
extent,  and  type  of  care  our  veterans  are 
receiving  in  Veterans'  Administration 
hospitals.  False  and  inaccurate  reports 
have  implied  that  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion has  reduced  the  quality  and  level  of 
hospital  and  medical  care.  Nothing  could 
be  further  from  the  truth,  and  this  ap- 
parent partisan  effort  to  interject  Cl- 
itics into  the  VA  program  is  an  injustice 
to  our  milllona  of  war  veterans. 

The  records  wlU  show  that  every  pro- 
gram for  medical  care  for  our  veterans 
is  operating  with  greater  efOciency.  for 
more  veterans;  with  more  funds,  and 
more  employees  than  at  any  other  time 
In  history. 

For  example,  the  VA  has  today  375 
more  physicians  on  duty  than  was  on 
duty  on  June  30.  1969. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  insert  at  this  point  a 
most  excellent  statement  by  Donald  E. 
Johnson,  Administrator  of  the  Veterans' 
Affairs.  This  sUtement  was  made  before 
the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  today, 
April  14. 1970: 

atAnMSNT  or  Donald  E.  Johnsok,  Asmim- 
iSTEAToa  or  VrrnwNS"  ArrkOM.  Bcroa*  th» 
SuacoMMTrrxs   on    HosrrrALS,   CoMicrrT** 
OM   VrmuNS"   Arraaa.   Housa   or  IUf«ji- 
sUfTATivcs,  Aran.  14,  1970 
wr    Chairman    and   DUtlngulahed   Mem- 
ben  of  this  Suboommlttee:  There  are  three 
raaaona  why  I  am  especially  pleased  to  appear 
before  you  today. 

pmt.  Is  the  stature  and  the  prestige  of 
the  Hotise  Gcoimlttee  on  Veterans  Affairs. 
The  House  Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs  la 
the  only  full  committee  In  Congress  that  is 
solely  concerned  with  the  welfare  of  Amer- 
ica's veterans  and  their  dependents.  This 
fmm*  singleness  of  focus  also  apply  to  only 
one  agency  in  the  enUre  Federal  Establlah- 
ment — the  Veterans   Admlnl*r*Uon. 

Second,  the  subject  of  theee  hearlnga — 
medical  care  for  our  sick  and  disabled  vet- 
erans— certainly  concerns  one  of  VA's  most 
important  programs,  a  program  that  has  war- 
ranted the  eootlnulng  interest  and  support 
over  the  yean  of  the  American  people,  and 
Mamban  at  Oongnas.  and  Presidents  all  n- 
gardleas  of  poUtlea  allllllatinn 

The  best  poaalble  medical  can  for  our  vet- 
erans la  a  natlooal — not  a  bipartisan — oon- 
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cem.  and  It  U  with  full  recognition  of  thU 
fact  that  I  testify  before  you  today. 

The  third  reason  why  I  am  happy  for  this 
opportunity  to  appear  before  you  U  to  tell 
you  why  I  have  deemed  It  neceasary  in 
recent  months  to  speak  out  In  defense  of  the 
VA"s  medical  care  program. 

In  speaking  out  I  have  time  and  again 
made  It  clear  that  I  do  not  question  for  one 
minute  the  absolute  propriety  and  sincerity 
of  congressional  committees  in  investigating 
this  or  any  other  VA  program.  Indeed,  they 
would  be  remiss  in  their  legislative  over- 
sight duties  If  they  failed  to  do  so. 

So  long  as  I  am  Administrator  of  Veterans 
Affairs,  the  VA  wlU  have  no  quarrel  with  in- 
formed and  constructive  criticism.  Such  crit- 
icism by  this  committee  and  other  responsi- 
ble sources  can  only  help  us  to  do  a  better 
Job. 

There  has  been  criticism  from  other 
sources,  however,  so  overdrawn  and  tenuous 
as  to  lead  the  public  and  our  veterans  to 
fear  that  VA  U  practicing  grossly  Inferior 
medicine  with  hospital  staffs  which  are  little 
concerned  about  their  veteran-patlenU. 

This  kind  of  criticism  serves  only  to  alarm 
present  and  prospective  patients,  and  to 
make  more  difficult  our  constant  task  of  re- 
cruiting scarce  category  medical  personnel. 

The  result  has  been  literally  hundred*  of 
letten  to  Congress,  to  the  President,  and  to 
the  VA  by  sincere  Americans  honestly  wor- 
ried about  the  care  our  veterans  are  recelvmg. 
I  know  I  do  not  have  to  defend  the  work 
of  our  hoapltal  staffs  to  the  knowledgeable 
members  of  this  committee.  So,  It  Is  not  to 
this  committee — but  through  the  committee 
that  I  want  to  assure  the  American  people 
that  their  sons,  husband*  and  fathers  re- 
ceiving care  In  VA  hospitals  are  In  CM>*t>le 
hands.  They  are  being  served  by  hard  work- 
ing hospital  staffs  that  are  talented,  and 
completely  dedicated  to  providing  good  med- 
ical treatment. 

Each  month  o»ir  166  hospitals  also  receive 
hundreds  of  letter*.  These  unsolicited  com- 
munications from  veterans  and  their  loved 
ones  seldom  make  headlines,  but  they  do 
express  touching  and  deei^y  felt  gratitude 
lor  the  good  and  compaaalonate  care  our  hos- 
pitalised veterans  have  received. 

The  staffs  at  our  VA  hospitals  Include 
many  of  the  ouUtandlng  speclallsU  In  the 
field  of  American  medicine. 

Of  VA's  more  than  6,100  physicians,  3,217 
are  board  certified.  This  means  that  they 
have  taken  advanced  Ualnlng  of  three  to 
five  yean  duraUon,  and  have  successfully 
completed  examinations  to  become  certified 
specialists  In  their  particular  medical  disci- 
pline. ,  „ 

Every  one  of  VA's  166  hospitals  Is  fully 
accredited  by  the  Joint  Commission  on  Hos- 
pital Accreditation.  Thl*  Joint  commission 
U  composed  of  the  American  Medical  Aaso- 
daOon.  the  American  Hoapltal  AssoclaUon. 
the  American  CoUege  of  Physicians,  and  the 
American  College  of  Surgeons. 

VA  hospitals  are  assisted  In  keeping  abreast 
of  the  best  In  medicine  by  close  afflllatlon 
with  7»  of  America's  leading  medical  achooU. 
and  by  the  guidance  of  medical  advisory 
groups  comprised  of  men  who  an  leaders 
in  the  medical  community. 

I  believe  these  few  facts  will  help  dispel 
any  noUon  that  VA  hospitals  an  now  pro- 
viding Inferior  medical  care. 

We  can  never,  however,  be  satisfied  with 
the  •tatu*  quo.  And  I  want  to  make  clear 
my  conviction  that  the  VA  program— like 
other  medical  program*— can  and  must  be 
improved.  It  has  always  been  subject  to 
Improvement,  and  It  always  will  be. 

That  U  why  we  deeply  appreciate  thU  op- 
portunity to  discuss  our  problems  and  our 
progress  with  this  committee.  I  know  that 
we  can  coxmt  on  the  wise  counsel,  the  ex- 
pertise, and  the  support  of  this  committee 
as  we  work  In  partnenhlp  to  achieve  the  Im- 
provements we  all  desln. 


April  U,  1970 


Before  our  medical  experts  and  I  address 
ourselves  In  detail  to  the  discussion  Items 
enumerated  In  Chairman  Teague's  letter  of 
April  8, 1  would  like  to  mention  In  brief  some 
of  the  major  recent  developments  concern- 
ing our  medical  program  in  this  fiscal  year, 
and  the  fiscal  year  to  come. 

On  November  26,  1969.  the  President  ap- 
proved the  VA  approprlaUon  for  fiscal  year 
1970,  and  made  available  In  full  to  the  agency 
the  more  than  •I. 6  bllUon  dollar  record  sum 
for  medical  care  that  had  been  recommended 
by  the  outgoing  President  and  by  Congress. 
Since  then,  the  President  has  approved, 
and  there  U  now  pending  before  Congress 
nearly  •107  million  dollan  in  medical  can 
supplemental  requesU  for  the  current  fiscal 
year. 

The  total  amount  of  medical  care  money 
we  expect  to  be  available  In  this  fiscal  year 
win  exceed  expenditures  during  fiscal  year 
1969  by  more  than  $174  million,  and  we  plan 
to  obligate  M.7  mlUlon  dollars  a  day  In  the 
remaining  month*  of  this  fiscal  year  1970. 

In  recent  year*,  the  VA  has  been  providing 
hospital  care  for  more  sick  and  disabled  vet- 
erans than  ever  before  In  history.  You  will 
be  pleased  to  know  that  as  of  March  31. 1970, 
we  had  already  treated  nearly  693,000  hos- 
pital patients  this  fiscal  year.  ThU  1*  13,000 
fhore  patient*  than  received  care  In  the  com- 
panble  period  for  flacal  year  1969,  the  pre- 
vious high  year  in  terms  of  patient*  treated. 

On  February  3,  1970,  the  President  trans- 
mitted to  Congress  a  VA  budget  request  for 
fiscal  year  1971  that  Included  •1,702.200.000 
for  medical  care.  The  amount  requested  for 
next  year  waa  more  than  $160  million  over 
the  Initial  budget  request  for  fiscal  year  1970. 
and  exceeded  by  nearly  $382  million  the 
budget  request  for  flacal  year  1969. 

The  most  recent  development,  of  course, 
came  less  than  two  weeks  ago  when  the 
President  approved  an  Increase  of  still  an- 
other $60  million  for  the  medical  program  m 
the  VA  appropriation  request  for  fiscal  year 
1971,  and  at  the  same  time  authorized  me 
to  seek  from  Congress  $16  million  more  in 
medical  and  dental  care  funds  for  the  re- 
maining months  of  this  flacal  year. 

Just  one  week  ago  today  I  appeared  In 
support  of  these  two  supplemental  requests 
before  the  Suboommlttee  on  Independent 
Office*  and  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  of  the  Hou»e  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriation*,  and  It  1*  my  hope  and 
belief  that  our  requeats  wUl  receive  an  early 
and  favonble  response. 

naCAI.  T«AB  1970  MXDICAL  CJLMM  WUVOWT 

Now.  turning  to  Chairman  Teague's  letter 
of  April  6,  I  would  like  to  review  the  status 
of  the  1970  Medical  Care  Budget. 

We  expect  that  the  total  amount  of  funds 
available  for  expenditure  In  fiscal  year  1970 
for  VA  medical  care  purposes  will  be  $1,660.- 
099  000.  ThU  Is  based  on  the  Congressional 
budget  authority  of  $1,641,899,000  provided 
last  November;  on  an  additional  $12,000,000 
In  relmbursemenu  apportioned;  and.  on  the 
assumption  that  our  pending  supplemental 
requesU  totalling  $106,600,000  will  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Congress.  ThU  latter  figure 
includes  $91.5  million  for  salary  Increases— 
$74  mUllon  for  ClvUlan  Pay  Act  Increases  and 
$17.5  mlUlon  for  Wage  Board  Increases— plus 
the  additional  $15  million  recenUy  author- 
ized by  the  President  to  cover  cost*  of  cer- 
tain medical  and  denUI  care  services  In  the 
final  quarter. 

The  $1,660,099,000  available  for  thU  fiscal 
year  compares  to  medical  care  expenditure* 
of  $1,486,704,000  In  fiscal  year  1969,  a  differ- 
ence of  more  than  $174  million. 

Our  cumulative  medical  care  obligations 
in  the  period  June  30,  1969  through  Bfarch  31, 
1970 — or  the  first  three  quarters  of  the 
fiscal  year— totalled  $1,331,188,000.  Therefore. 
gfi^.^i^g  fuU  approval  of  our  supplemental 
requests,  the  funds  available  for  April.  May, 
and  Jime  wlU  amount  to  $438,911,000.  Thus. 
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m  thU  last  quarter,  we  are  In  a  relatively 
favorable  position;  25.84  percent  of  the  total 
fund*  are  available  for  24.93  percent  of  the 
fiscal  year'*  total  days.  ThU  will  permit  a 
dally  rate  of  obligations  In  the  fourth  quarter 
of  $4,713,307  compared  to  $4,493,386  In  the 
first  three  quarters. 

In  temu  of  direct  assUtance  to  eligible 
veteran*,  what  have  we  accomplished  and 
what  do  we  expect  to  accomplish  with  our 
medical  care  fund*  In  this  flecal  year? 

Through  March  31,  we  treated  692,949  pa- 
tient* In  VA  or  non-VA  hospltaU.  ThU  was 
7,420  over  the  planned  number  for  the  flnt 
three  quarten,  and  was  11,825  higher  than 
the  number  treated  In  the  comparable  pe- 
riod In  fUcal  year  1969.  For  the  period  July- 
March,  the  average  dally  census  for  all  types 
of  VA  inpatients  stood  at  117,204,  only  841 
below  the  planned  figure  for  those  three 
quarten. 

Through  March  31,  cumulative  outpatient 
medical  vUlU  reached  5,382,000.  While  thU 
was  55.000  under  the  projected  total  for  that 
date.  It  was  267,000  over  the  comparable  fig- 
ure for  the  previous  fiscal  year,  and  applica- 
tions are  being  received  at  an  Increasing  nte. 

By  June  30,  therefore,  we  expect  to  achieve. 
If  not  exceed,  our  fiscal  1970  goaU  of  872,086 
Inpatients  treated,  and  a  total  of  7,427,000 
outpatient  visits. 

DENTAL    CABE    PBOCaAM 

The  dental  care  situation  for  thU  flacal 
year,  and  for  the  Immediate  future,  requires 
special  comment. 

As  you  know,  all  Vietnam  E^  veterans 
have  eligibility  In  the  first  year  following 
separation  from  service  for  needed,  service- 
connected  dental  treatment.  And,  as  you  also 
are  aware,  the  rate  of  dUcharge  for  these 
veterans  has  Increased  sharply  over  the  past 
year.  Obviously,  the  VA  has  no  control  over 
this  rate  or  the  many  factors  that  Influence 
It.  Yet,  we  have  an  obligation  to  give  timely 
service  to  all  eligible  vetenns  who  seek  and 
require  dental  care. 

The  number  of  applications  for  such  care 
pending  at  the  start  of  the  past  few  flscal 
years  has  risen  dramatically.  On  July  1,  1967, 
it  was  9,219;  a  year  later  It  had  more  than 
doubled  to  21,355;  and,  at  the  start  of  this 
flscal  year  It  had  again  doubled  and  more  to 
49,466.  Also,  the  number  of  new  applications 
to  be  received  In  fiscal  year  1970  was  pre- 
dicted to  be  240.000 — 60.000  more  than  for 
fiscal  year  1969 — making  a  total  workload 
demand  In  thU  fiscal  year  of  nearly  290.000 
cases. 

Funds  available  for  dental  care  at  the  end 
of  February  of  thU  year  would  have  permitted 
processing  only  170.464  of  these  290,000  case*, 
which  Indicated  we  would  be  facing  a  year- 
end  backlog  of  over  119.000  application* 
pending. 

Obviously,  to  provide  Individual  veteran* 
with  necessary  dental  treatment  within  a 
reasonable  period,  and  to  keep  the  number 
of  veterans  awaiting  treatment  down  to  a 
reasonable  level,  greater  utilization  of  both 
staff  and  fee  basis  dentists  would  have  to  be 
made,  and  at  greater  than  anticipated  coet. 

President  Nixon  gave  approval  to  our  seek- 
ing a  supplemental  appropriation  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  fiscal  year,  to  include  $9.8 
million  to  be  applied  to  reducing  the  dental 
care  workload,  and  we  were  authorized  to 
proceed  to  obligate  this  amount  In  anticipa- 
tion of  the  submission  of  a  request  for  addi- 
tional fund*.  (ThU  new  money  for  dental 
care  U  part  of  the  $16  million  supplemental 
request  for  flscal  1970,  referred  to  by  the 
President  In  hU  April  2  statement  of  the  Vet- 
erans Medical  Care  Program.) 

We  commenced  at  once  to  speed  up  dental 
examinations  and  treatments.  In  these  final 
months  of  the  fUcal  year,  we  expect  thU  ad- 
ditional funding  win  permit  processing  of 
79,000  additional  applications,  reducing  our 
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estimated  year-end  backlog  to  a  manageable 
40,000  applications.  It  will  provide  for: 

Completion  of  50,000  additional  examina- 
tions, a  total  of  88,600  during  the  last  four 
months  of  this  fliBcal  year;  and 

Completion  of  45,000  additional  treatments, 
a  total  of  72,000  during  the  four-month 
period. 

A  breakdown  of  these  March-June  1970 
workloads,  by  staff  and  fee  cases,  together 
with  related  cost  data,  U  provided  In  Table 
No.  1  accompanying  my  statement. 

We  expect  to  maintain  pending  dental 
workload*  In  flscal  year  1971  within  manage- 
able leveU.  Our  present  estimates  contem- 
plate 50,000  applications  pending  at  the  end 
of  flscal  year  1971.  This  Is  about  90,000  less 
than  projected  in  our  original  1971  budget, 
and  thU  appreciable  reduction  U  attribut- 
able to  the  backlog  deductions  we  are  now 
achieving  with  the  additional  $9.8  million. 
Our  1971  estimates  contemplate: 

Receipt  of  240,000  applications; 

Completion  of  166,269  examination*,  119,- 
000  staS  and  47.269  "fee  "; 

Completion  of  145,959  treatment  case*. 
84,000  staff  and  61.959  "fee"; 

Total  "fee"  costs  of  $15.7  million,  of  which 
$14.4  million  U  for  treatment  cases. 

FISCAL    TEAR    1971    MEDICAL   CARE    BUDGET 

The  VA's  Medical  Care  Budget  request  for 
flscal  year  1971  comes  to  an  all-time  high  of 
$1,752,200,000,  exclusive  of  reimbursements. 
ThU  amount  does  Include  the  additional  $50 
million  which  the  President  on  April  2  an- 
nounced would  be  added  to  the  original 
request. 

The  total  flgure  U  $104,101,000  higher  than 
the  revUed  appropriation  request  for  flscal 
1970.  It  U  exjjected  to  provide  for  record 
highs  In  Inpatients  treated  and  in  outpatient 
visits;  878,880  Inpatients,  w  6,794  over  flscal 
1970;  and.  7,852,000  outpatient  visit*,  or 
427.000  over  the  current  flacal  year.  And,  as 
indicated  above,  the  flscal  1971  funds  should 
assure  completion  of  312,228  dental  care 
cases  during  the  year. 

The  1971  budget  requests  for  Medical  Care 
purposes  will  also  provide  for : 

Exp>anslon  of  veterans  AdmlnUtratlon  pro- 
grams for  education  and  training  of  health 
service  personnel — a  level  of  about  50,000 
medical  residents  and  other  profeaeional, 
paramedical  and  administrative  personnel  In 
health-science  flelds. 

Activation  of  additional  specialized  medi- 
cal services,  such  as  intensive/coronary  care 
beds,  home  hemodlalysU  units,  and  pul- 
monary emphysema  units; 

Reduction  In  the  backlog  of  hospital  equip- 
ment requirements. 

ICSDICAL  CARE  PERSONN^ 

You  win  recaU  that  PubUc  Law  90-364, 
approved  June  28.  1968.  required  aU  Execu- 
tive Branch  agencies  and  departments  to 
lower  full-time  civilian  employment  to  the 
June  30,  1966  level.  Within  five  months.  thU 
law  caused  a  loss  of  more  than  3.000  em- 
ployees In  the  VA'B  Department  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery.  It  also  prevented  a  normal 
growth  projection  of  more  than  1.800  addi- 
tional employees  for  flscal  year  1969. 

Many  VA  hoq>ltaU  and  clinics  stlU  suffer 
from  this  shock  of  having  lost  the  assUt- 
ance, over  a  short  span  of  time,  of  so  many 
needed  physicians,  dentists,  nurses,  labora- 
tory technicians,  medical  technicians,  medi- 
cal technologists,  and  other  Important  as- 
sUtants.  Also,  to  a  large  degree,  thU  setback 
resulted  In  the  deferment  of  activations  of 
new  hospltaU  and  specialized  medical  pro- 
grams. 

The  figures  below  show  the  fuU-tlme- 
permanent  leveU  of  the  VA's  medical  care 
program  as  of  June  30th  for  the  flacal  yean 
1966  through  1969,  and  the  leveU  on  the  last 
day  of  each  month  for  the  first  three  quar- 
ten of  flscal  1970: 
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June  30, 1966 121,450 

June  30, 1967 123,690 

June  30. 1968 124,215 

June30, 1969 121,434 

July  31,  1969 121,417 

Aug.  31, 1969 121.062 

Sept  30,1969 121.433 


Oct.  31,  1969 
Nov.  30,  1969 
Dec.  31,  1969 
Jin.  31,  1970 
Feb.  28,  1970 
Mar.  31.  1970  > 


121,350 
120,449 
120,324 
120, 127 
120,028 
120,228 


Perhaps  a  more  meaningful  yardstick 
would  be  the  full-time  equivalent  figure, 
which  stood  at  130,002  on  March  31  of  thU 
year,  or  1,632  higher  than  on  June  30,  1966. 

A  step  has  been  taken  toward  recovery 
from  the  effects  of  the  personnel  celling  Im- 
posed on  the  VA  by  Revenue  and  Expendi- 
ture Control  Act  of  1968.  In  September  1969, 
President  Nixon  authorized  an  increase  of 
1,500  permanent  positions  In  the  VA's  cell- 
ing. This  Increased  authorization  was  pro- 
vided at  a  time  when  a  total  of  51,000  po- 
sitions were  being  eliminated  from  nearly 
every  other  agency  of  the  Executive  Branch. 

Of  the  1,500  positions,  over  1.200  are  allo- 
cated to  the  VA's  Department  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery.  Preliminary  Information  for 
March  31,  however.  Indicates  that  1,836  po- 
sitions In  the  fuU-tlme-permanent  category, 
and   2304   "other"   positions   were   unfilled. 

Most  of  these  authorized  positions  are  ex- 
pected to  be  filled  by  June  30,  primarily 
due  to  the  additional  $15  mlUlon  supple- 
mental request  (mentioned  In  connection 
with  the  dental  care  program) ,  a  portion  of 
which  will  be  used  to  activate  specialized 
medical  services  during  the  remainder  of  the 
flscal  year. 

We  anticipate  reaching  142,780  total  em- 
ployment in  the  medical  care  program  by 
June  30,  which  wlU  mean  average  employ- 
ment of  132,131  for  flscal  1970.  Also,  with  our 
flscal  1971  requests — Including  the  addi- 
tional $50  million  authorized  by  President 
Nixon — we  should  reach  a  total  employment 
of  148,648  by  June  30,  1971,  and  average  em- 
ployment of  137,854  for  the  year — an  all-time 
high  for  the  medical  care  program.  ThU 
means  a  boost  of  5,256  In  fuU-tlme  perma- 
nent positions,  making  a  total  of  127,348. 

RECRTTTrMEMT   AND   RETENTION   PROBLEMS 

In  a  period  when  the  entire  Nation  U  suf- 
fering from  a  general  lack  of  health  man- 
power, increased  personnel  ceilings  and  addi- 
tional funds  may  not  solve  aU  of  the  VA's 
medical  care  personnel  needs  overnight.  We 
are  giving  consideration  to  a  number  of  pro- 
posaU  intended  to  enhance  our  ability  to 
recruit  and  retain  scarce  medical  personnel. 
These  include  proposaU  to: 

Establish  a  separate  higher  pay  scale  for 
physicians. 

Amend  Title  38,  U.S.  Code,  Chapter  73,  to 
provide  for  evening  and  night  pay  differen- 
tials, Sunday  and  holiday  pay.  especlaUy  for 
nurses. 

Provide  authority  for  the  AdmlnUtrator  to 
set  special  rates  of  pay  in  excess  of  the  statu- 
tory ranges  where  such  action  Is  essential  to 
recruit  and  retain  scarce  medical  personnel — 
permit  the  payment  of  dlfferentiaU  to  supe- 
rior qualified  medical  personnel. 

Provide  for  sabbatical  leave  for  Title  38 
employees. 

Authorize  payment  for  travel  and  pre-em- 
ployment Interview  costs  for  shortage  cate- 
gory professlonaU  In  the  competitive  service. 

Authorize  the  Administrator  to  determine 
travel  and  transportation  costs  for  new  ap- 
I>olntment6  in  the  competitive  service  with- 
out reference  to  existing  requirements  that 
ClvU  Service  Commission  determine  that  a 
manpower  shortage  ezl&ts. 

Authorize  the  Administrator  to  establish 
qualification  standards  and  employ  emerging 
"professionals"  In  new  allied  health  man- 
power occupations  such  as  physician's  assist- 
ants without  regard  to  Civil  Service  rules  and 
to  establish  separate  pay  schedule  for  such 
positions. 
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Provide  grester  funding  support  for  con- 
tinuing profeaslonal  education 

LegUlatlon  would  be  required  to  give  ef- 
fect to  any  of  these  propoeala. 

In  addition  to  attempting  to  maintain  a 
reasonably  competitive  recruitment  and  re- 
tention posture  through  measures  such  as 
these  proposals,  other  efforts  are  required. 
Such  efforts  must  Include  upgrading  and 
broadening  the  skills  of  existing  health 
workers,  and  the  development  of  new  types 
of  health  personnel  to  assure  better  utili- 
zation of  scarce  medical  professionals.  Thus, 
we  are  greatly  concerned  that  the  VA  medi- 
cal education  program  be  maintained  at  the 
highest  level  possible,  consistent  with  the 
primary  mission  of  providing  quality  medi- 
cal care  for  every  eligible  veteran. 
HOSPTTAL   coNsrmucnoN    ano   mooeenization 

PROCKAM 

The  1971  budget  request  of  $59  million  for 
Construction  of  Hospital  and  Domiciliary 
Facilities  Is  the  11  th  annual  Increment  of 
the  long-range  plan  to  replace,  relocate  and 
modernize  the  VA  medical  facilities.  Includ- 
ing the  1971  request,  a  total  of  $735  million 
will  have  been  funded  under  this  program. 
In  recent  years,  however,  the  amounts  ap- 
propriated for  the  construction  and  mod- 
ernization program  have  fluctuated  greatly, 
falling  to  a  low  of  only  $7.9  million  for  fiscal 
1969. 

While  the  $59  million  for  1971  Is  about  $10 
million  less  than  was  appropriated  In  1970. 
this  Is  not  indicative  of  the  actual  program 
activity  levels  for  the  two  years.  Funds  to  be 
obligated  in  fiscal  1971  represent  an  Increase 
of  $883  million  over  the  $32.1  million  to  be 
obligated  In  the  current  year.  A  total  of 
$130.4  million  Is  estimated  to  be  obligated 
In  1971 — the  highest  level  since  fiscal  year 
1950. 

The  funds  requested  In  1971  provide: 

$2.0  million  for  replacement  and  relocation 
iKxpltals.  consisting  of  site  funds  for  hos- 
pitals at  Augusta.  OeorgU— 600  beds:  Balti- 
more, Maryland — 450  beds;  and  Richmond, 
Virginia— 700  beds; 

$39.8  million  for  modernization  and  oth*r 
Improvement  projects,  of  which  $20.5  million 
Is  to  continue  projects  fw  which  design  Is 
In  progress,  and  $19.3  million  Is  for  new  proj- 
ects with  a  total  value  of  $39  6  million: 

$8.3  million  for  additional  research  facul- 
ties: 

$2.5  minion  for  alterations  to  provide  800 
additional  nursing  home  beds:  and 

$63  million  for  planning,  administration, 
dealgn  construction  supervision  and  related 
staff  activities. 

The  accompanying  table  No.  2  sets  forth 
1970  and  1971  obligations  by  project,  as  In- 
cluded In  our  1971  budget.  We  plan  some  re- 
progr&mmlng.  from  a  budget  execution 
standpoint,  which  will  result  In  shifts  In  oon- 
traot  awards  between  1970  and  1971.  The 
Waco.  Texas  project,  for  example,  budgeted 
for  contract  award  In  1971  Is  now  tenU- 
tlvely  planned  for  award  In  1970. 
trunsma  camm  pkogkaic 

Our  fiscal  year  1971  budget  request  In- 
cludes $22,999,000  for  purposes  of  the  com- 
munity nursing  home  program.  If  fully 
utilized  for  this  program,  these  funds  would 
provide  for  a  total  of  4.065  VA  beneficiaries 
In  oommunlty  nursing  homes  In  the  coming 
fiscal  year.  This  U  an  Increase  of  $2,928,000 
over  the  fiscal  year  1970  level,  and  an  Increase 
of  387  In  the  patient  census. 

For  VA-operated  nursing  bed  care,  the 
fiscal  1971  request  U  $36,165,000,  an  Increase 
of  $8,470,000  over  the  current  year  level.  ThU 
will  enable  us  to  open  1,155  new  nursing  care 
beds,  a  28  percent  increase  over  the  4.000 
beds  used  for  nursing  care  patients  during 
the  past  three  fiscal  years.  This  will  provide 
for  an  average  dally  census  of  4.889  or  1,069 
more  than  in  fiscal  year  1970.  It  should  also 
permit  us  greater  flexibility  In  determining 
vhlcti  patlento  might  be  more  advantageous- 
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ly  cared  for  in  a  VA  nursing  care  bed,  aa 
compared  to  outplacement  to  a  community 
nursing  care  facility. 

This  concludes  my  statement.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. Before  introducing  the  Chief  Medical 
Director.  Dr.  Marc  J.  Musser,  I  would  be  glad 
to  answer  any  questions  the  Subcommittee 
might  have  at  this  time. 

VA   DENTAL   PROGRAM   WORKLOAD    ESTIMATES— MAR.    1 
THROUGH  JUNE  30,  1970 


April  lU,  1970 


April  Ih  1970 


Numbsr      Estimalsd       Avtrag* 
otcsMS  costs  cost 


ExamirMtioii ..  „ 

SUB 3«.000  $462,000  $12.»3 

fM S2,S00  1,1«7,000  22.57 

TotsI 8»,600  1,649,000  18.61 

TrMtmcnt  casss:                                       .    ,.  ,_ 

Staff      11.000  1.371,000  76.17 

Fm 54.000  11,213,000  207.65 

TotsI 72.000  12,5m.  000  174.78 

Total  enminstioM  sed 

"?;r**:  54,000  1,833.000  3194 

Fte..." 106,600  12,400.000  116  32 

Total 160.600  14.213.000  88.63 


1971    VA    BUDGET— CONSTRUCTION    OF    HOSPITAL   ANO 
DOMICILIARY  FACILITIES 

^    IDoKais  In  thousands) 


Major  projKt 


Obliptions 
1S70        1971 


Construction  contrKts: 

Ann  ArlMr,  Mkh.,  rasoarch  addition 

Biloii.  Misv.  roconstrnction  tor  hurricant 

damaft J2.41$  . 

Cincinnati.  Ohio,  research  wing 1,145  . 

Oonvar.  Colo  ,  research  addit  on 1,390  . 

Durham.  N.C.,  ait  conditioning 

Fort  Wayne.  Ind.  air  conditioning    991  . 

Hampton,  Va..  modernization,  phase  IV 

(part  A),  boiler  plant  replacement 

Hines,  III  .  modernization  phase  II 

Kansas  City.  Mo.,  resaarch  addition 

Louisville.  Ky..  modernization  and  air 

conditioning        - 

Madison,  Wis.,  attend  and  altar  surgical 

suite.    i-r- 

Madisen.  Wis.,  resaarch  addition TV  . 

Muskogeo.   Okla.,    moderntzation   and 

air  conditioning .    1, $47  . 

New  Yorli  NY.  research  addition 

OKIshoma  City,  Okla  ,  research  addition 

Plioenii,  Ariz.,  modernization  and  ei- 

pansion  ol  facilities — — 

SL    Loais.    Mo„    modtrninties    sad 

ressarch 

San  Antonio.  TeL.  760  bed  hospital  and 

outpatient  clinic 

Tuskegee.  Ala.,  modernuation  and  air 

conditMHiing 

Waco.    Tex..    nMdemiution    and   air 

condttionini. - 

Washington,  O.C,  research  addition 

White  River  Junction,  Vt.,  modernizatiofl 

phase  III,  new  204  bed  building 

Gsoeral  administration .f-JZl 

Design  and  other  constritctioa  contracts 17, 3S5 


$952 


3.096 


1.032 

10,074 

1.958 

2.876 

500 


1.354 
1,380 

12.775 
1,763 

24,250 
4,280 


7.104 
1,8SS 

3,709 

6,339 

35,091 


ToUl  obligations 32,137    120,418 

WASraNOTON  STAR  REPORTER 
MISS  JUDITH  RANDAL  WINS  TOP 
WRITING  PRIZE  ON  MEDICAL 
RESEARCH 


HON.  RALPH  YARBOROUGH 

OF  TZZAfl 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  April  14.  1970 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  Claude  Bernard  Science  Journalism 
Awards  of  the  National  Society  for  Med- 
ical Research  are  among  the  top  prizes 
given  nationally  In  recognition  of  out- 
standing science  reporting. 


The  top  prize  for  1969  for  newspapers 
with  over  100.000  circulation  has  beer 
awarded  to  Miss  Judith  Randal,  of  the 
Washington  Star.  We  who  read  the 
Washington  Star  regularly  are  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  Journalistic  skill  and 
competence  of  Miss  Randal.  It  is  heart- 
ening to  see  her  win  the  national  recog- 
nition she  deserves. 

Miss  Randal  won  for  two  articles: 
"A  Study  in  Immunity:  Real  Step  For- 
ward." published  April  20,  1969,  and 
"UjB.  Neglects  Biomedlcsd  Research," 
published  September  4,  1969. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Health,  I  have  a  particular  interest  in 
these  articles. 

Other  winners  of  annual  Claude  Ber- 
nard Science  Journalism  Awards  are 
Miss  Jill  Southworth,  with  the  Columbia. 
Mo..  Dally  Tribune,  for  newspapers  un- 
der 100,000  circulation,  and  Robert  Stock, 
of  the  New  York  Times  magazine,  for 
magazines  of  general  Interest. 

Miss  Randal  is  to  be  honored  at  the 
annual  National  Association  of  Science 
writers  meeting  in  Atlantic  City  today. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  her  appro- 
priate and  informative  winning  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Stttdt  In  luumtm:  Rkal  Step  Fokwakd 
(By  Judith  Randal) 
The  year's  most  spectacular  achievement 
In  the  biological  sciences  to  date  was  an- 
noiuiced  in  Atlantic  City  last  Mjpnday:  the 
mapping  of  a  form  of  gamma  globulin,  a 
complex  protein  molecule  rich  in  an  array  of 
chemical  warfare  weapons  known  collectively 
as  antibodies.  Alone  among  the  thousands  of 
proteins  In  the  body,  antibodies  have  the 
power  to  malce  us  immiine. 

Prof.  Oerald  M.  Edelman's  report  to  the 
Federation  of  American  Societies  for  Experi- 
mental Biology  was  Justifiably  hailed  as  a 
major  advance  In  the  fight  against  disease, 
although  Edelman  himself  was  careful  to 
emphasize  that  Immediate  practical  con- 
sequences are  unlikely. 

Because  antibodies  are  the  key,  on  the  one 
band,  to  the  success  of  vaccines  and,  on  the 
other,  to  the  rejection  mechanism,  scientists 
working  In  the  field  regard  the  step  taken  by 
the  Rockefeller  University  team  headed  by 
Edelman  as  essential  to  the  eventual  Im- 
provement of  both  Infection-fighting  tech- 
niques and  transplant  surgery.  It  is  sure  to 
have  Important  Implications  (or  the  under- 
standing of  cancer,  as  well. 

From  a  basic  science  standpoint,  the 
Rockefeller  group's  accomplishment  U 
doubly  Impressive.  First,  Edelman's  team  hat 
deciphered  the  atom-by-atom  structure  of 
the  largest  and  most  complex  molecule  yet; 
second,  this  molecule  Is  one  of  a  class  called 
ImmunloglobuUns  that  Is  of  extraordinary 
Importance  to  an  understanding  of  evolution. 
And  Inasmuch  as  antibodies  are  a  prod- 
uct of  the  Interactions  between  the  inner 
organism  and  the  external  world,  they  have 
much  to  teach  us  about  the  relationships 
between  heredity  and  environment. 

Of  the  many  things  that  distinguish  man 
and  most  vertebrates  from  simpler  animal 
forms,  like  the  ameba  or  the  Jellyfish,  anti- 
bodies are  one  of  the  most  complex.  These 
chemical  warfare  weapons,  defensive  In  char- 
acter, stave  off  Invasion  by  substauices  that, 
for  one  reason  or  another,  are  treated  by  the 
organism  as  hostile — that  Is,  not  of  Its  own 
making. 

Not  always  are  the  "Invaders"  reaUy 
enemies  such  as  viruses  or  bacteria;  or  even 
necessarily    Invaders.    Antibodies    ruah    to 
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rescue  the  body  from  whatever  material  is 
considered  foreign,  which  Is  a  principal  rea- 
son why  organ  grafts  are  rejected  and  heart 
transplant  survival  rates  are  so  low.  And  oc- 
casionally these  defense  weapons  are  turned 
suicidally  against  the  body,  as  in  certain  dis- 
orders like  multiple  sclerosis  and  rheumatoid 
arthritis  which  many  scientists  believe  are 
autolnunune — I.e.  allergies  to  self. 

Fundamentally,  the  defense  system  is  In- 
tended to  protect  the  organism  against  sub- 
stances of  extraneous  origin.  But  foods  fit 
this  description,  too,  and  so  do  many  life- 
saving  drugs.  Why  are  these  not  fought  off 
with  the  same  vigor  the  body  marshals 
against  Infectious  disease? 

DOES    NOT    ALWAYS    WOKX 

The  reason  seems  to  be  that  digestion  and 
Other  assimilation  processes  denude  these 
substances  of  the  traits  that  the  body  con- 
siders non-self.  Sometimes  this  safegiuurd 
does  not  work  and  the  body  sets  up  a  reac- 
tion against  an  offensive  food  or  medicine; 
these  reactions  are  called  allergies.  Any  sub- 
stances that  produces  an  allergy  or  evokes 
the  production  of  antibodies  for  whatever 
reason  Is  called  an  antigen. 

Like  other  proteins,  gamma  globulin  anti- 
bodies are  composed  of  three-dimensional 
subunlts  called  amino  .acids  of  which  there 
are  20  kinds.  These  are  linked  by  chemical 
bonds  much  as  the  components  of  construc- 
tion toys  are  hooked  together  by  rods.  Thus, 
while  the  molecule  has  19.996  atoms,  they 
are  subdivided  Into  1,330  amino  acid  groups. 

In  1959.  Edelman  and  his  colleagues  dis- 
covered that  each  gamma  globulin  molecule 
has  four  amino  acid  chains — ^two  "heavy"  and 
two  "light"  Joined  by  chemical  bonds.  No 
two  antibodies  are  ever  exactly  alike,  but  In 
general,  the  "heavy"  chains  Contain  about 
twice  as  many  amino  acids  as  the  "light" 
ones.  The  total  weight  of  the  molecule  Is 
150.000  times  that  of  an  atom  of  hydrogen — 
the  standard  against  which  molecules  are 
weighted.  The  rough  outlines  of  the  molecule 
with  two  light  chains  and  two  heavy  chains 
on  either  side  and  a  central  portion  hanging 
down  between  resembles  a  southern  senator's 
string  tie. 

Having  said  this.  It  seems  that  It  should 
be  relatively  simple  to  tell  what  each  anti- 
body contains.  The  difficulty  Is  that  the  body 
Is  exposed  to  Infinite  numbers  of  antigens 
and  Is  capable  of  producing  literally  billions 
of  different  kinds  of  antibodies.  It  Is  there- 
fore well  nigh  Impossible  under  normal  cir- 
cumstances to  Isolate  one  from  another  In 
pure  form.  Even  If  an  animal  were  raised  In 
a  germ-free  environment  and  then  injected 
with  a  highly  purified  antigen,  the  problem 
would  not  be  solved  because  more  than  one 
kind  of  antibody  might  result.  j 

Ironically,  were  It  not  for  the  existence  of 
a  particularly  lethal  cancer  of  the  bone  mar- 
row called  multiple  myeloma  and  the  willing- 
ness of  one  of  Its  victims  over  the  course  of 
many  months  to  supply  Edelman  with  blood 
serum  and  urine  for  analysis,  this  would 
Btm  be  the  case.  Before  his  death  last  fall  this 
California  patient  had  donated  more  than 
half  a  pound  of  material  which  was  sent  to 
the  laboratory  bv  air  express. 

The  story  really  began  100  years  ago  when 
Henry  Bence  Jones,  a  19th  tsentury  iSngUsh 
physician  and  chemist,  discovered  that  the 
urine  of  people  with  multiple  myeloma  was 
rich  in  a  characteristic  protein  that  while 
slightly  different  from  patient  to  patient, 
was  found  In  abundance  only  In  conjunction 
with  this  type  of  cancer  of  the  bone.  Anal- 
ysis of  these  Bence  Jones  proteins  has  since 
revealed  that  they  contain  two  kinds  of 
amino  add  sequences;  one  variable  from  pa- 
tient to  patient,  as  a  signature  of  his  disease, 
and  the  other  alwavs  the  same. 

Antigens,  the  foreign  substances  that  evoke 
antibody  production,  come  in  an  almost  In- 
finite variety  of  sizes  and  shapes.  It  there- 
fore soon  became  obvious  that  the  variable 
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regions  of  the  Bence  Jones  proteins,  like  those 
of  the  globulins,  had  been  specially  fitted 
by  nature  to  respond  with  exquisite  precision 
to  some  particular  chemical  challenge.  Fur- 
ther experiments  confirmed  what  Edelman 
had  long  suspected — that  Bence  Jones  pro- 
teins and  light  chains  of  antibody  moleculee 
are  one  and  the  same. 

KZT   AND   A   LOCK 

In  visual  terms,  one  can  think  of  the 
Invader  or  antigen  as  a  key  and  an  antibody 
as  a  lock  that  will  cause  that  key  to  Jam. 
A  single  antigen  may  trigger  the  proliferation 
of  several  kinds  of  antibodies,  each  able  to 
latch  onto  a  different  part  of  the  foreign 
substance. 

Furthermore,  because  the  antibody  mol- 
ecule Is  bilaterally  symmetrical,  it  can  grasp 
two  antigen  molecules  of  the  same  composi- 
tion at  a  time.  Once  the  Invader  enters  the 
body,  antibody  production  steps  up  to  the 
point  where  a  horde  of  antibodies  can  con- 
front it  and  collect  it  into  interlocking  struc- 
tures or  clumps.  These  are  then  ushered  out 
of  the  body  or  destroyed  by  clump-eating 
white  blood  cells  called  phagocytes. 

The  philosophical  problem  that  has  long 
puzzled  scientists  Is  the  versatility  of  the 
system.  How  is  it  possible,  they  have  won- 
dered, for  the  body  to  deal  In  the  course  of 
a  lifetime  with  antigens  neither  It  nor  Its 
predecessors  may  have  dealt  with  before.  Or — 
to  use  the  lock  and  key  analogy — to  have 
locks  that  will  cause  eVery  sort  of  key  to  Jam? 

At  a  news  conference  In  Atlantic  City  last 
week  Edelman  explained  that,  contrary  to 
previous  thinking  on  the  subject,  the  theory 
now  Is  that  everyone  Is  bom  with  a  kind  of 
archive  of  antibody  shapes  and  sizes  housed 
in  stem  cells.  When  the  need  arises  the  ref- 
erence materials — located  In  the  bone  mar- 
row, the  spleen  and  the  lymph  system — are 
activated  and  as  many  copies  as  necessary  of 
the  pertinent  antibodies  are  made  from  the 
blueprints  In  the  stem  cells. 

According  to  this  theory,  the  Invading  anti- 
gen wanders  freely  in  the  body  until  It  ran- 
domly encounters  a  lymph  cell  already 
equipped  to  manufacture  an  antibody  that 
will  mesh  with  some  part  of  Its  structure. 

Attached  to  this  cell  Is  some  sort  of  chem- 
ical messenger  capable  of  telling  it  that  more 
antibodies  are  needed.  As  the  cell  responds 
the  signal  spreads  to  other  lymph  cells  and 
more  and  more  antibodies  are  produced  and 
dumped  Into  the  bloodstream  and  lymph. 

The  availability  of  Bence  Jones  proteins 
and  the  certainty  that  they  are  the  light 
chains  of  antibody  molecules  was  the  key  to 
the  puzzle  of  the  gamma  globulin  molecule. 
But  there  remained  the  formidable  task  of 
figuring  out  the  sequence  of  the  heavy  chains 
and  of  locating  and  identifying  the  nature 
of  the  chemical  bonds  that  give  the  chains 
their  loops  and  the  molecule  Its  characteristic 
three-dimensional  bow-tie  shape. 

BOATEKAI.  STMMKTBT 

Three  and  a  half  years  have  gone  into  the 
project  In  which  Edelman  has  been  assisted 
by  Drs.  Bruce  A.  Cunningham  and  Myron  J. 
Waxdal  and  graduate  fellows  W.  Elnar  Oall, 
Paul  D.  OottUeb  and  Urs  Rutlshauser.  Dr. 
William  H.  Konigsberg,  formerly  at  Rocke- 
feller and  now  at  Tale,  also  was  a  contributor. 

The  picture  that  emerges  of  the  total  mole- 
cule Is  one  of  bilateral  symmetry  and  varia- 
tion within  a  consistent  theme. 

Just  as  the  light  chains  contain  both  stable 
and  variable  regions,  so.  It  turns  out  do  the 
heavy  chains.  In  fact,  when  the  amino  acid 
subunlts  of  both  kinds  of  chains  were  ana- 
lyzed. It  could  be  seen  that  the  stable  por- 
tions of  these  components  have  regions  that 
are  strikingly  similar  to  one  another  and 
that  the  variable  portions,  while  not  Identi- 
cal, resemble  one  another,  too. 

Molecular  units  of  this  kind  which  are. 
In  effect,  counterparts  are  said  to  be  "hom- 
ologues."  Their  ezlxtence  suggests  to  sclen- 
tista  that  they  were.  In  more  primitive  forms 
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of  life,  independent  entitles  whose  Job  it 
was  to  furnish  the  organism  with  some  sort 
of  barrier  between  them  and  the  chemical 
threats  of  the  outside  world.  In  the  course  of 
evolution,  according  to  this  theory,  these 
amino  acid  sub-\inlts  were  forged  by  chemi- 
cal bonds  Into  the  more  versatile  and  aopbla- 
tlcated  moleciiles  that  we  know  as  antlbodlea. 

If  this  theory  is  correct.  It  may  have  Im- 
portant implications  for  genetics  as  well  as 
inuniinology.  One  of  the  fundamental  rules 
of  the  science  of  heredity  Is  that  each  kind 
of  small  protein  or  polypeptide  Is  coded  for 
by  one  gene  in  the  nucleus  of  each  cell. 

l^ere  may  be  an  exception  to  this  rule. 
Because  antibodies  have  portions  that  are 
invariant  from  one  molecule  to  another  and 
other  portions  that  vary,  It  would  appear  that 
two  g;enes  may  be  at  work  Instead — one  to 
"spell  out"  the  portions  that  are  always  the 
same  from  one  antibody  to  another,  and  the 
other  to  provide  the  almost  infinite  scram- 
bling of  components  that  gives  rise  to  liter- 
ally billions  of  slight,  but  significant,  vari- 
ations. 

The  analysis  has  also  pinpointed  the  posi- 
tion of  the  chemical  bonds  of  sulfur  atoms 
which  bind  the  chains  together  or  hold  their 
loops  in  place.  Without  these  "disulfide 
bonds"  the  molecule  would  lose  Its  character- 
istic shape  and  be  simply  an  amorphous  mass. 

Although  final  determination  of  the  mole- 
cule's architecture  must  await  X-ray  diffrac- 
tion studies  and  these  will  not  be  possible 
luitil  a  way  is  found  to  crystallize  the  glob- 
ulin, it  is  already  known  that  the  chains  are 
positioned  by  16  chemical  bonds.  Attempts 
to  crystallize  Immunoglobulins  are  being 
made  at  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
and  the  University  of  Illinois. 

Analyzing  the  molecule  further,  Edelman 
has  found  that  there  are  six  identifiable 
groupings  with  the  molecule  as  a  whole,  two 
of  which  appear  to  give  it  stability  and  four 
which  act  as  "binding  sites." 

The  behavior  of  these  binding  sites,  he  says, 
suggests  that  they  are  formed  by  the  amal- 
gam of  variable  portions  of  a  liquid  chain 
with  variable  portions  of  a  heavy  chain  to 
form  Just  the  "lock"  that  wlU  fit  the  shape  of. 
say,  a  measles  virus  or  the  distinctive  protein 
of  a  transplanted  heart. 

Given  the  different  ways  in  which  the  vari- 
able portions  might  combine  and  the  diver- 
sity of  their  amino  acid  composition,  an  al- 
most Infinite  spectrimi  of  antibodies  could 
result — probably  many  billions. 

The  analysis  of  gamma  globulin  was  an 
Immensely  difficult  task  because  present-day 
techniques  for  determining  the  sequence  of 
the  moleculee's  acid  components  can  be  ap- 
plied to  no  more  than  20  a  time. 

This  limitation  meant  that  the  chains  had 
to  be  broken  down  into  segments  by  chenU- 
cals  with  an  affinity  for  certain  amino  adds 
or  groups  of  amino  acids  and  the  segments 
then  sorted  by  size  for  further  and  more  pre- 
cise Information. 

The  procedure  was  then  repeated  with  the 
segments  of  each  size  category  until,  by  a* 
procese  of  elimination,  only  one  of  many  tests 
could  account  for  the  result. 

It  was  as  If  an  arcbaeloglst,  searching  In  an 
ancient  ruin,  had  come  across  a  chain  hroken 
into  many  random  lengths,  consisting  of  dif- 
ferent numbers  of  links  made  of  materials  he 
did  not  recognize,  had  fitted  these  lengths  to- 
gether again  in  the  unique  way  in  which  they 
must  have  been  assembled  by  their  original 
maker. 

U.S.  NSOLBCTS  BlOMXOICAI.  Rksxascr 

(By  Judith  Randal) 

The  National  Institutes  of  Health — like  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion— has  come  to  stand  for  a  peculiarly 
American  brand  of  achieving  aclentiflc  ad- 
vance. 

Through  the  NIH  system,  committees  of 
representative   scientists   from   around   the 
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DAtlon  h*ve  b««n  able  to  alloc*t«  fedend 
money  for  reeevcb  projects  which  they  de- 
cide are  wcu-thwhlle. 

Tet  although  President  Nlzon  has  spoken 
of  "the  massive  health  crisis"  the  nation 
faces,  biomedical  research  has  been  con- 
spicuously absent  from  his  concerns.  Indeed, 
within  the  last  week  or  two.  NTH  admin- 
istrators have  been  told  to  prepare  to  trim 
their  already  Spartan  budgets  a  further  30 
percent,  at  a  time  when  inflation  Is  weak- 
ening purchasing  power  by  about  10  per- 
cent a  year  anyway. 

Part  of  the  reason  for  the  order  Is  that 
Congress  has  not  yet  done  anything  defini- 
tive about  NIH  appropriations.  It  will,  of 
course,  be  helpful  If  legislative  action  after 
Labor  Day  restores  part  of  the  funds. 

But  the  real  decision  lies  with  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  which  can.  In  effect,  nullify 
appropriations  by  simply  seeing  to  It  that 
money  Is  not  paid  out.  Since  the  Budget  Bu- 
reau Is  the  servant  of  the  administration,  no 
real  relief  Is  to  be  expected  from  that  source 
unless  Nlzon  and  his  deputies  have  a  change 
of  heart. 

Why.  then,  the  fall  from  grace  of  a  system 
which  In  recent  years  has  brought  the  na- 
tion the  prestige  of  several  Nobel  prizes  In 
physiology  and  medicine,  a  vaccine  which  by 
preventing  German  measles  will  also  pre- 
vent hundreds  of  thousands  of  Infants  from 
being  bom  with  serious  defects,  the  actual 
cure  of  one  form  of  cancer,  the  groundwork 
that  made  possible  organ  transplants,  and 
countless  other  advances  which  have  emerged 
from  NIH  laboratories  In  Bethesda.  Md..  and 
from  thovLsands  of  university  and  medical 
school  laboratories  receiving  NIH  financial 
support? 

The  answers  are  many  and  complex,  but 
they  seem  to  stem  from  a  fundamental  mis- 
understanding of  the  role  of  research  In 
meeting  health  needs. 

In  a  Department  of  Health.  Education  and 
Welfare  memorandum  dated  Aug.  11.  a  tenta- 
tive fiscal  plan  for  the  next  five  years  wisely 
seeks  to  emphasize  Improving  health  services 
and  containing  their  coets.  But  it  treats  re- 
search as.  In  effect,  alien  to  these  objectives. 

Actually,  research  Is  anything  but.  For  one 
thing.  It  can  often  eliminate  the  need  for 
care.  An  example  is  L-dopa,  the  drug  for 
Parkinson's  disease  which  was  developed  with 
government  money.  Parkinson's  Is  a  disease 
that  aOlcts  at  least  a  million  Americans  and 
progreaalvely  turns  most  of  them  Into  bed- 
ridden Invalids.  Although  not  yet  licensed 
for  general  xise,  L-dopa  has  shown  so  much 
promise  that  It  Is  apparent  It  wM  restore 
thousands  to  at  least  a  semblance  of  self- 
sufficiency.  This,  In  turn,  will  ease  the  de- 
mand for  nursing  persozmel  and  for  nursing 
home  beds,  also  relieving  some  of  the  pres- 
sures that  drive  up  the  costs  of  medical  care. 

Another  factor  apparently  overlooked  by 
the  administration  is  the  intimate  relation- 
ship between  research  and  medical  educa- 
tion. While  many  medical  schools  have  sub- 
ordinated basic  physician  training  to 
research,  the  pool  of  those  who  teach  aspiring 
doctors  Is  drawn  from  among  medical  school 
graduates  who  go  on  to  specialize  after  earn- 
ing an  tdn.  The  preparation  of  those  who 
teach  In  the  so-called  preclinical  years,  par- 
ticularly, has  In  large  measure  been  sup- 
ported by  NIH  Medical  fchools  are  so  hard- 
pressed  financially  that  they  can  hardly  foot 
the  bill  alone. 

If  the  administration  Is  committed  to  In- 
creasing the  number  of  doctors,  one  wonders 
why  It  also  is  limiting  the  number  of  those 
most  likely  to  be  willing  to  take  on  these 
teaching  assignments  which  In  general  pay 
less  well  than  community  practice.  Budget 
directives  given  NIH  make  sharper  cuts  for 
training  new  Investigators  than  for  the  sup- 
port of  ongoing  research — a  move  which  will 
also  make  It  difficult  If  not  impossible  to 
support  bright  young  researchers  with  prom- 
Ulng  Ideas. 
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This  decision  Is  reminiscent  of  the  past 
policy  of  the  American  Medical  Association, 
which  deliberately  held  down  the  number  of 
billets  In  medical  schools  for  the  same  rea- 
son that  other  trade  unions  put  ceilings  on 
apprenticeships.  The  government  cannot  be 
accused  of  the  same  motivation,  but  It  Is 
creating  a  future  shortage  of  scientific  per- 
sonnel at  a  time  of  population  growth. 

To  sum  up.  the  administration's  stated  de- 
termination to  Increase  the  supply  of  health 
manpower  and  the  availability  of  care,  par- 
ticularly to  the  poor.  Is  admirable.  But  Its 
failure  to  recognize  that  biomedical  research 
can  help  to  do  the  Job  Is  exceedingly  short- 
sighted. 

Besides,  breakthroughs  on  the  medical 
front  gleam  every  bit  as  brightly  In  the 
crown  of  national  prestige  as  sending  men 
to  the  moon. 
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HORTON  HIOHLIOHTS  SPEECH  BY 
DONALD  KIRSCH  CALLINO  ON 
BUSINESS  TO  HELP  WITH  DOMES- 
TIC PROBLEMS 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

OP   NEW   TOBX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  14.  1970 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
pleased  to  be  able  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues a  speech  by  Mr.  Donald  Klrsch, 
president  of  Wall  Street  Consultants, 
Inc.,  delivered  at  the  17th  annual  alumni 
business  conference  of  the  graduate 
school  of  business  administration,  at 
New  York  University.  March  21,  1970. 

Mr.  Klrsch  Is  the  son-in-law  of  my 
good  friend.  Edward  Tejw,  chief  clerk  of 
the  city  court,  criminal  branch  In 
Rochester.  My  colleagues  will  recall  that 
I  have  called  their  attention  to  the  ex- 
emplary service  of  Mr.  Tejw.  and  the 
fact  that  the  community  is  holding  a 
testimonial  for  him  this  Simday. 

Mr.  Klrsch 's  fine  speech  contrasts  the 
poor  with  the  affluent  in  our  society  and 
draws  the  conclusion  that  we  must  be 
more  creative  and  adventurous  In  solving 
our  problems. 

I  was  especially  Impressed  because  Mr. 
Klrsch  neither  condemns  nor  condones 
capitalism,  but  points  out  business  is  one 
of  the  means  this  country  has  used  to 
become  great,  and  In  the  future  it  Is  a 
means  we  can  use  to  give  every  American 
the  opportunity  "to  reach  the  edge  of  his 
own  horizon — the  opportunity  to  not  only 
consume,  but  to  produce." 

The  speech  referred  to,  follows: 
A  SfxzcH  ST  DoNAU>  KixscH,  Przsioent,  Wall 
Stsztt  CoNsoLTaNTS.  Inc. 

President  Hester,  Dean  Taggart,  Professor 
Kross.  Ladles  and  Gentleman:  I  thank  you 
for  your  kind  Invitation  to  appear  here  today 
to  discuss  a  topic  of  great  moment  to  all  of 
lis:  the  preservation  of  American  capitalism 
at  a  time  when  It  Is  being  severely  tried. 

As  nations  are  measured,  we  are  In  that 
season  of  national  adolescence  where  we 
doubt  our  own  virtues,  having  had  them  for 
so  short  a  time.  Tet  we  have  condensed  a 
civilization  Into  our  less  than  200  years — an 
American  civilization,  forged  from  the  agony 
and  the  distress  of  older  cultures  unable  to 
adapt  to  change. 

The  compress  of  time  which  has  permitted 
this  country  to  so  quickly  exploit  Its  national 
deetmy  has  also  telescoped  the  social  conflicts 
inevitable   In   any   highly   mobile   economic 


system.  These  pressures  have  created  fissures 
in  our  capitalistic  structure,  and  there  are 
thoee  who  say,  strangely  I  believe,  that  they 
■foretell  a  revolution  In  this  country.  There 
are  even  some  who  say  that  revolution  Is 
not  to  be  feared  for  after  all  It  Is  an  Ameri- 
can Invention. 

We  live  in  quixotic  times.  We  place  men 
on  the  moon,  and  our  gross  national  product 
approaches  one  trillion  dollars.  And  30  mil- 
lions of  our  fellow  countrymen  live  on  the 
undercore  of  poverty,  pleading  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  drink  from  the  well  which  so 
generously  quenches  the  thirst  of  the  ma- 
jority of  our  people.  And  some  of  our  citizens 
no  longer  plead:  they  simply  threaten  to 
poison  the  well. 

There  are  great  paradoxes  in  contem- 
porary America.  The  hallmark  of  our  success 
as  a  nation  has  been  the  economic  mobility 
of  our  society.  There  are  many  in  this  audi- 
ence alone  who  In  a  single  generation  have 
come  from  near  poverty  to  wealth,  and  we 
are  not  a  privileged  elite. 

Tet.  there  is  hunger  in  our  nation,  detiled 
though  it  might  be  by  political  leaders  and 
invisible  as  it  might  be  to  those  of  us  who 
have  learned  how  to  manipulate  the  system. 
The  starkness  of  the  tragedy  being  suffered 
by  many  of  our  fellow  Americans  is  not  easily 
Impressed  upon  us.  not  because  we  are  casual 
about  the  sufferings  of  others,  but  because 
they  do  not  cross  our  personal  paths  with 
any  frequency. 

We  are  meeting  in  the  afternoon  today, 
and  we  have  all  enjoyed  a  pleasant  lunch. 
For  those  who  had  the  opportunity  to  lunch 
at  the  University,  may  I  note  that  your  meal 
cost  in  excess  of  f4  00.  This  may  seem  a  , 
capricious  figure  to  bring  before  you.  but  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  10  per  cent  of 
all  white  families  In  America.  35  per  cent  of 
all  black  families,  and  58  per  cent  of  all 
blacks  over  the  age  of  05  live  In  poverty — 
as  defined  by  the  expenditure  for  food  of 
•4.90  per  person,  per  week.  Please  remember 
that  when  you  next  sign  a  luncheon  bill  in 
excess  of  $4.90,  and  recognize  what  It  means 
to  try  to  survive  on  that  amount  of  money 
as  a. food  allowance  for  7  days. 

Adam  Smith's  "The  Wealth  of  Nations" 
was  published  in  1776,  the  year  of  this  na- 
tion's birth.  That  great  economic  moralist 
first  defined  the  essense  of  capitalism,  and  no 
nation  has  made  greater  use  of  his  startling 
economic  perceptions. 

Capitalism  has  undeniably  given  to  this 
great  nation  a  standard  of  living  unparal- 
leled In  this  history  of  the  world.  Tet,  there 
are  today  in  the  United  States  more  than  160 
identifiable  ghettos  sheltering,  if  that  is  an 
appropriate  word,  30  million  people.  And  be- 
yond the  ghettos  we  have  the  App>alachias — 
those  ruined  regions  whose  residents  were 
mined  out  even  before  the  coal  shafts  were 
depleted. 

And  collecting  silently  behind  them  we 
have  more  than  18  million  aged  building  into 
a  political  force:  Mexican-American  coalesc- 
ing Into  power  blocks:  American  Indians  de- 
manding the  government  obey  its  treaty 
obligations. 

Clearly,  the  life  style  of  America  Is  chang- 
ing and  not  for  the  better.  Our  trillion  dol- 
lar a  year  economy  produces  along  with  it 
143  million  tons  of  smoke  and  fumes  each 
year,  some  7  million  Junked  cars,  30  million 
tons  of  waste  paper,  48  billion  used  cans,  and 
50  trillion   gallons  of  Industrial  garbage. 

Technocracy  seems  to  rule  our  lives!  We 
speak  so  glibly  now  of  ecological  problems, 
societal  restratiflcatlon,  social  technology. 
And,  as  Incredible  as  It  seems,  we  forget 
what  it  means  to  be  hungry,  to  haVe  the 
acid  eating  in  your  stomach  as  you  watch 
your  children  go  without  food:  to  have  fear 
grip  you  so  strongly  that  you  panic  at  the 
thought  that  you  might  not  make  It  out  of 
the  slums  into  the  system:  that  you  might 
raise  your  child  only  as  your  own  replace- 
ment— and  no  better. 
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How  can  a  system  so  good  be  so  bad?  As 
Alice  would  say:  "Things  get  curlouser  and 
curiouser." 

Can  this  most  affluent  of  nations  fight  an 
Asian  war,  explore  space,  feed  half  the 
world — and  forget  the  sufferings  of  thoee 
who  belong  to  us? 

It  was  Aristotle  who  first  said  that  poverty 
Is  the  parent  of  revolution  and  crime.  And 
the  militant  minorities  of  1970  prove  the 
truth  of  this. 

We  proved  once  In  our  history  that  we 
could  not  live  as  two  nations  and  fought  a 
terrible  war  to  hold  otir  people  together. 
We  cannot  now  survive  as  two  nations:  one 
nation  of  privileged,  and  one  nation  of  poor. 

Our  task  In  America  today  Is  to  provide 
a  wider  corridor  for  our  fellow  citizens  to 
move  out  of  the  ghettos  Into  what  we  con- 
sider the  mainstream  of  American  life.  It  Is 
not  sufficient  to  state  that  85  per  cent  of 
our  citizens  are  above  the  poverty  level,  and 
that  OMt  definition  of  poverty  would  be  con- 
sidered luxury  In  India.  A  black  child  is 
starving  today  In  Harlem,  and  he  Is  our  Im- 
mediate concern. 

Henry  George  once  said  that  "Poverty  Is 
not  merely  deprivation;  It  means  shame, 
degredatlon,  the  searing  of  the  most  sensi- 
tive parts  of  our  moral  and  mental  nature. 
as  with  hot  irons."  We  tend  lately  to  think 
of  poverty  In  terms  of  color  only,  but  bear  In 
mind  that  whUe  more  blacks  are  poor,  more 
poor  are  white.  Our  task  In  America  today 
is  to  see  to  It  that  every  American  Is  given 
the  opportunity  to  reach  the  edge  of  his  own 
horizon — the  opporttmlty  to  not  only  con- 
sume, but  to  produce. 

Hear  the  cry  of  an  eloquent  black  writer. 
Gordon  Parks:  "What  I  want,  what  I  am, 
what  you  force  me  to  be.  Is  what  you  are.  For 
I  am  you.  staring  back  from  a  mirror  of 
poverty  and  despair,  of  revolt  and  freedom. 
Look  at  me.  and  know  that  to  destroy  me  Is 
to  destroy  yourself.  Tou  are  weary  of  long 
hot  summers.  I  am  tired  of  the  long  hun- 
gered winters.  We  are  not  so  far  apart  as  It 
might  seem.  There  is  something  about  both 
of  us  that  goes  deeper  than  blood  or  black 
and  white.  It  is  our  common  search  for  a 
better  life,  a  better  world.  I  march  now  over 
the  same  ground  you  once  marched.  I  fight 
for  the  same  things  you  still  fight  for.  My 
children's  needs  are  the  same  as  your  chil- 
dren's. I.  too,  am  America.  America  Is  me.  It 
gave  me  the  only  life  I  know — so  I  must 
share  In  Its  survival.  Look  at  me.  Listen  to 
me.  Try  to  understand  my  struggle.  There  is 
yet  a  chance  for  us  to  live  in  peace  beneath 
these  restless  skies." 

Introspection  Is  one  of  the  more  Impor- 
tant components  In  the  moral  fabric  of  any 
great  nation.  And  It  Is  Inctunbent  upon 
America  to  listen  to  such  a  litany,  and  then 
review  our  system  of  values.  We  are  suddenly 
concerning  oiirselves  with  ecology  and  the 
rapid  depletion  of  our  natural  resources,  but 
we  do  not  address  ourselves  to  the  deple- 
tion of  our  single,  most  Important  natural 
resource — the  confidence  and  belief  of 
Americans  that  their  nation  is  good. 

We  are  good,  you  know.  We  are  indeed  a 
great  and  generous  people.  And  history  will 
treat  us  kindly  for  our  relative  benevolence. 
But  it  is  time  we  narrowed  our  focus  and 
became  more  myopic.  It  Is  time  to  turn  our 
gaze  homeward. 

We  must  face  the  fact  that  the  radical 
revolutionaries  In  our  society  are  demand- 
ing proof  once  again  of  the  flexibility  and 
viability  of  our  contemporary  American  so- 
ciety. And  that  is  both  the  obligation  and 
the  opportunity  before  capitalism  today.  It 
Is  an  opportunity  to  display  the  mobility 
which  permits  an  American  to  move  In  one 
generation  from  poverty  to  wealth;  It  Is  also 
the  obligation  of  successful  American  busi- 
nessmen to  show  the  minorities  how  It  Is 
done. 

We  mxiat  make  capitalism  more  militant. 
We  as  business  people  who  have  prospered 
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most  from  this  great  ecanomlc  system  must 
reinvest  In  our  own  nation  and  our  own 
people  not  only  with  dollars,  but  with  Ideaa 
and  time.  We  must  $eU  capitalism — ^tbe  con- 
cept and  the  system — to  our  own  people.  We 
must  educate  them,  and  it  '^lU  be  no  easy 

Thomas  Watts,  an  early  writer  on  subjects 
of  buBlnen,  put  It  this  way  in  an  essay  In 
1716:  "Sir,  I  need  not  observe  that  educa- 
tion is  of  such  vast  Importance,  It  carries  Its 
own  recommendation  aJong  with  It.  The  mis- 
fortune U.  that,  like  a  stately  Mistress,  tls 
difficult  of  aoeasB." 

How  do  we  gain  access?  That  is  the  ques- 
tion. 

First  we  must  create  credibility.  Do  you 
know  that  the  vmemployment  rate  of  black 
high  school  graduates  is  ffreater  than  that  of 
blacks  who  have  dropi>ed  out  of  school? 
How's  that  for  an  Incentive  to  finish  school? 

I  think  we  must  encourage  minority 
youngsters  to  complete  their  education  In 
any  way  possible,  and  I  am  not  above  brib- 
ing them  to  do  It.  The  reduction  in  welfare 
payments  once  they  move  Into  tax-paying 
status  will  more  than  repay  any  subsidies 
given  to  them.  We  ought  to  consider  a  mone- 
tary grant  from  the  government  to  chil- 
dren of  substandard  Income  families  so 
that  they  are  pr(q>erly  clothed  and  fed — and 
motivated. 

We  must  as  buslnesBmen  help  replenish 
the  decaying  American  school  system.  There 
is  a  unique  way  to  do  it.  If  we  are  not  timid 
about  using  an  old  fund-raising  technique. 
Why  not  permit  buslneas  organizations  or 
philanthropists  to  donate  a  public  school 
building,  in  return  for  the  honor  of  having 
the  facility  named  after  someone  of  their 
choice.  It  works  In  colleges.  Why  not  In  the 
public  school  system?  One  can't  buy  an  insti- 
tutional advertisement  or  leave  a  personal 
testimony  more  enduring  than  a  public 
school  building  bearing  an  Individual's  name 
with  a  plaque  as  a  cornerstone. 

We  must  become  more  adventuresome — 
more  creative.  We  have  to  destroy  the  Image 
that  white  America  is  a  club,  that  capitalism 
Is  a  mystery,  that  businessmen  exploit,  that 
Wall  Street  Is  venal.  There  is  a  way  to  do  It 
with  the  young — If  we  can  keep  them  In 
school.  We've  all  heard  of  the  4-H  Clubs, 
thoee  enormously  successful  programs  aimed 
at  rural  youngsters  and  designed  to  introduce 
them  to  the  advantages  of  technological 
farming.  How  about  an  organization  called 
Future  Investors  In  America,  an  extracur- 
ricular school  club  whose  aim  it  would  be  to 
teach  youngsters  how  one  goes  Into  busi- 
ness, raises,  capital,  deals  with  bankers  and 
customers,  merges  or  acquires,  goes  public. 
There  are  some  50,000  publicly-owned  cor- 
porations in  America,  and  some  10,000  brok- 
erage house  offices,  all  of  them  vitally  In- 
terested In  developing  new  capitalists.  If 
local  publicly-owned  corporations  were  to 
give  an  annual  prize  of  one  share  of  their 
company  stock  to  the  student  whose  portfolio 
of  investments  In  local  companies  showed  the 
best  gain  in  a  given  period  of  time,  students 
would  have  an  incentive  to  learn  about  in- 
vesting— ^tn  short  to  learn  about  capitalism. 

And  what  better  exposure  for  these  stu- 
dents than  a  dialogue  with  businessmen  who 
run  successful  companies — especially  those 
who  have  developed  their  own  companies, 
rather  than  inheriting  them.  All  of  us  who 
regularly  read  the  business  pages  of  our  local 
newspapers  are  constantly  exposed  to  stories 
of  unusual  business  success.  Our  youngsters 
should  be  as  well. 

Norman  Cousins,  the  Saturday  Review's 
noted  editor,  tells  us  that  the  mark  of  an 
educated  man  Is  that  he  imderstands  the  re- 
lationship between  cause  and  effect,  and  I 
would  add  that  he  also  understands  the 
seamless  webb — the  continuity  of  past  and 
present. 

We  must  in  some  way  dramatize  the  past 
and  present  contributions  of  buslneas  to 
America  and  to  the  world.  One  way  to  do  It 
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might  be  through  the  development  of  a  new 
Industrial  museum.  There  are  ^>proxlmately 
5,000  museums  In  the  United  States  and,  to 
my  knowledge,  only  Chicago  has  one  devoted 
to  science  and  Industry.  One  which  existed 
In  New  Tork  City  In  the  Rockefeller  Center 
area  closed  at  approximately  the  time  World 
War  n  began,  and  the  btialness  community 
apparently  has  not  been  Interested  enough 
to  redevelop  such  an  Institution.  Are  we  so 
little  concerned  with  our  own  heritage  that 
we  cannot  take  the  time  to  develop  an  in- 
stitution to  catalogue  and  exhibit  those  im- 
portant buslneas  milestones  which  have 
helped  make  America  a  great  nation?  And 
If  there  Is  a  need  for  such  a  place,  why  not 
consider  Ellis  Island — conveniently  located, 
the  entranceway  to  America  for  the  great 
European  migrations.  Such  a  musetmi  would 
take  great  planning  to  explain  the  more 
esoteric  relationships  of  finance  to  manufac- 
turing, but  it  could  be  so  very  helpful  In 
explaining  the  American  story. 

There  are  many  ways  to  educate  young 
people.  Perhaps  In  our  era  of  modem  tech- 
nology, audio-visual  devices  provide  greater 
access  to  the  youthful  mind.  We  must  try 
new  techniques  to  reach  not  only  the  dis- 
advantaged young,  but  the  Intellectual  youth 
of  America  who  are  turning  away  from  busi- 
ness, not  In  despair,  but  in  total  disinterest. 
A  survey  of  college  students  recently  Indi- 
cated that  only  6  per  cent  were  inclined 
towards  a  business  career  after  finishing  their 
college  education. 

More  than  five  hundred  years  ago.  the 
Hanseatlc  traders  recognized  the  Importance 
of  instructing  their  sons  in  the  ways  of  busi- 
ness, and  hired  tutors  to  explain  to  them 
the  methods  of  conunerce.  Trade  became 
their  egress,  and  their  Ideology.  I  dont  sug- 
gest that  we  pervert  our  youngsters  to  the 
pursuit  of  the  dollar  by  Immersing  them  In 
business,  but  capitalism  is  their  heritage,  and 
a  capstone  as  well  to  this  nation's  Ideology 
and  for  the  most  part  they  do  not  imder- 
stand  this.  The  late  Scott  Buchanan,  an  Im- 
portant educator  and  social  critic,  said  he 
was  most  disturbed  In  a  visit  to  Israel  by 
Israeli  youngsters  who  consistently  asked 
why  American  children  do  not  have  an  ide- 
ology. It  might  be  because  their  parents  do 
not  fully  comprehend  America's  Ideology: 
peace  through  prosperity. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  reasons  why  many 
Americans  do  not  fully  appreciate  the  role 
of  capitalism  Is  the  lack  of  respect  for  busi- 
ness shown  by  many  professional  and  aca- 
demic persons  In  our  country.  This  lack  of 
regard  Is  perhaps  best  described  In  an  In- 
teresting article  in  the  March.  1970  issue  of 
Nation's  Business,  entitled  "In  Voting  On 
Great  Americans.  Business  Gets  The  Busi- 
ness." The  lead  begins:  "If  the  business  of 
America  Is  business,  as  President  Calvin 
Coolldge  once  said,  you  would  never  know 
it  by  visiting  the  Hall  of  Fame  for  great 
Americans  at  New  Tork  University."  Among 
the  93  persons  honored  there,  only  two- 
Peter  Cooper  and  George  Peabody — ^have  been 
businessmen,  and  they  were  chosen  In  the 
first  election  held  in  1900. 

The  article  poses  the  question  as  to 
whether  greater  contributions  to  America 
were  made  by  such  Hall  of  Fame  members 
as  military  engineer  Sylvanus  Thayer  and 
actress  Charlotte  Cushman^-or  Andrew  Car- 
negie, George  Eastman,  and  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller, Sr.,  none  of  whom  has  been  admitted. 
When  outstanding  electors  for  70  years  re- 
ject men  of  this  caliber  In  favor  of  actresses 
and  West  Point  Superintendents,  one  must 
wonder  at  the  low  esteem  in  which  we  hold 
the  American  businessman.  And  if  the  busi- 
nessman Is  to  be  condescended  to.  how  can 
one  truly  respect  the  capitalistic  system  from 
which  he  draws  his  vigor. 

Clearly  we  must  do  some  educating  of  the 
educators.  I  must  tell  you  that  I  am  also 
very  much  disturbed  by  the  fact  that  we 
have  In  the  United  States  so  noany  academlo 
economists   who   can   cite   with   great   pro- 
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flclency  all  the  mmU  and  UabllltlM  of  m>- 
clallsm.  communism,  and  any  other  economic 
systems.  Tbey  can  discuss  our  own  capital- 
istic system  in  detail,  yet  In  all  tb«  unlTenl- 
ttea  In  America,  there  Is  no  Chair  of  Capital- 
lam — to  afford  the  economic  scholar  the 
framework  In  which  to  study  and  focus  on 
the  evolving  needs  and  nature  of  American 
capitalism.  This  Is  a  serious  falling  In  the 
academic  community  and  one  which,  once 
corrected,  snould  provide  Important  benefits 
for  all  of  America. 

It  Is  important  for  us  to  have  in  America 
an  outpoet  which  constantly  surveys  our 
own  system  and  monitors  those  of  other 
nations.  Throughout  the  world  new  economic 
approaches  are  being  tested  with  the  primary 
motive  being  the  broader  pcuaiclpatlon  of 
citizens  In  the  wealth  of  their  nation.  And 
•ome  of  those  programs  might  be  valuable 
to  us.  One  which  Is  of  particular  Interest  at 
this  moment  Is  a  program  championed  by 
General  DeOaulle  and  finally  Introduced  as 
official  doctrine  In  Prance  In  August,  1967. 
The  preamble  to  the  first  ordinance  lays  the 
philosophic  groundwork  by  stating:  "Prog- 
ress, the  work  of  all.  must  be  a  source  of 
enrichment  for  all.  which  means  that  all 
must  share  In  the  growth  of  capital  which 
produces  It." 

The  articles  of  the  ordinance  then  spell 
out  what  Is  now  known  In  Prance  as  "the 
rule  of  participation,"  ordering  all  compa- 
nies with  more  than  100  employees  to  in- 
stitute profit-sharing  programs  with  a  wait- 
ing period  of  only  three  months  for  new 
employees.  To  provide  an  Incentive  for  the 
companies,  the  amounts  put  aside  for  em- 
ployees are  tax  deductible,  and  the  company 
can  set  aside  for  oa«  year  an  equal  amount 
of  money  tax  free  to  be  used  for  the  pur- 
chase of  amortlzable  assets.  Companies  can 
also,  with  the  employees  permission,  decide 
to  place  these  funds  into  a  regulated  Invest- 
ment trust  and  thereby  recirculate  the  cap- 
ital back  into  the  business  system  Itself. 

Similar  systems  are  now  being  explored 
in  many  nations  of  the  world,  and  yet  In 
America— the  home  of  capitalism — we  rely 
more  and  more  on  various  forms  of  welfare, 
guaranteed  income,  negative  Income  tax 
schemes — all  of  which  may  prove  fruitful. 
But  Ironically,  there  is  little  discussion  about 
business  Itself  being  the  Instrument  for  the 
redistribution  of  wealth,  aa  well  as  the 
creator  of  riches. 

We  have  been  speaking  mostly  at  ap- 
proaches to  Introduce  the  disaffected  to  the 
capitalistic  society.  There  Is  also  a  need  for 
capitalism  to  be  more  agg^resslve  in  trans- 
formiTiff  the  employed  members  of  our  so- 
ciety Into  two  more  Independent,  financially 
staBle  persons.  There  are  few  new  economic 
concepts  worthy  of  trenchant  analysis,  but 
one  which  may  well  be  worth  your  while  Is 
the  interesting  Second  Income  Plan  con- 
ceived by  Louis  Kelso,  author  of  the  "Capi- 
talist Manifesto." 

Mr.  Kelso  suggests  the  following  as  a 
method  for  developing  a  broader  equity  own- 
ership in  American  business:  a  corporation 
In  need  of  financing  borrow  not  directly  from 
a  bank  which  it  must  repay  with  after-tax 
dollars,  but  through  an  employee  trust 
which  It  repays  with  pretax  dollars. 

T^  employee  trust  buys  from  the  corpo- 
ratltfn  at  fair  market  value  a  block  of  com- 
mon stock  In  the  corporation,  and  then 
pledges  this  to  the  bank  In  return  for  a 
loan.  The  money  received  by  the  trust  from 
the  bank  Is  then  loaned  to  the  parent 
corporation. 

If  the  corporation  uses  the  money  pro- 
ductively and  profits  Increase  accordingly, 
a  portion  of  the  principal  pliis  a  percentage 
of  the  profits  Is  repaid  to  the  trust.  The  trust 
in  turn  uses  the  principal  to  repay  the  bank 
loan,  the  dividend  to  ptay  the  corporation 
for  the  stock.  When  the  bank  loan  Is  repaid. 
the  employees  through  the  trust  have  both 
•  second  Income  deriving  from  the  dividends 
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on  the  stock  and  an  eqtilty  position  which 
can  become  the  cornerstone  of  a  personal 
Investment  portfolio. 

Mr.  Kelso's  radical  approach  to  expanding 
the  ntimber  of  capitalists  In  America  Is  now 
In  use  In  several  important  companies,  in- 
cluding a  West  Coast  newspafwr  chain:  a 
California  securities  firm;  and  a  Southern 
steel  company.  It  Is  an  Interesting  explora- 
tion of  how  a  more  militant  caplt&lUm  can 
possibly  combat  an  Increasingly  mlUltant 
cltlsenry. 

New  investigations  of  refinements  In  Amer- 
ican capitalism  are  Imperative  whether  one 
accepts  a  particular  approach  or  not.  The 
need  for  such  responsiveness  becomes  in- 
creasingly evident  each  passing  day,  and  It 
Is  the  burden  and  the  privilege  of  American 
Industry  and  American  businessmen  to  pro- 
vide the  answers  to  the  problems  which  be- 
set us  now.  The  willingness  of  our  Industrial 
leaders  Is  obvious,  as  such  businessmen  as 
Charles  Percy  and  Howard  Samuels  stand  for 
Important  elective  positions.  And  industrial 
organizations  are  beginning  to  participate 
more  heavily  in  the  reconstruction  of  our  so- 
ciety. Bruce  Oelb,  President  of  Clalrol,  most 
eloquently  stated  business'  reason  for  par- 
ticipating In  societal  change.  Recently  he 
said:  "They  feel  deeply  and  seriously,  and 
they  do  have  a  lot  of  motives  for  that  feel- 
ing. They've  got  a  motive  of  fear  and  they've 
got  a  motive  of  love,  and  they've  got  a  mo- 
tive of  profit,  and  they've  got  a  motive  of 
survival  as  well." 

That's  what  I  would  call  total  motivation. 

Business  must  seize  the  opportunity  to 
create  an  environment  in  which  business 
can  fiourlsh.  To  quote  Henry  George  again: 
"Capital  Is  good:  the  capitalist  is  a  helper 
If  be  Is  not  also  a  monopolist.  We  can 
safely  let  anyone  get  as  rich  as  he  can  if  he 
win  not  despoil  others  in  doing  so."  To  which 
that  great  unionist,  Samuel  Gompers,  added, 
"There  Is  no  more  demoralizing  theory  than 
that  which  Imputes  all  human  evils  to  cap- 
italism or  any  other  single  agency." 

At  last  business  is  beginning  to  shoulder 
its  responsibility  In  the  redevelopment  of  the 
American  system,  and  everywhere  we  look 
there  are  encouraging  examples  of  this  con- 
sciousness. 

Por  example,  Western  Electric  in  an  ef- 
fort to  resolve  part  of  the  Indian  problem, 
developed  a  project  with  the  Cherokee  In- 
dian Nation,  and  formed  Cherokee  Indian  Na- 
tions, Inc..  owned  by  the  tribe.  Pounded  to 
produce  wafer  electrical  switches  and  other 
electronic  gear,  the  plant  began  operation 
In  1969  and  shows  every  indication  of  be- 
coming a  highly  successful  enterprise. 

Ooodway,  Inc.  Ir.  Pennsylvania  has  intro- 
duced a  black  heritage  library  and  Is  ac- 
tively Ucenslng  well-established  black  busi- 
nessmen throughout  the  nation  to  partici- 
pate In  the  development  of  this  project — 
permltUng  the  benefits  for  this  publishing 
venture  to  flow  not  only  to  the  stockholders 
ofOoodway  but  to  the  members  of  the  black 
coiMQunlty  to  whom  It  Is  being  directed. 

The  Dayton  Hudson  Corporation,  as  part 
of  Its  company  philosophy  states:  "Aa  cor- 
porate citizens  we  are  obUgated,  individually 
and  collectively,  to  dedicated  participation  in 
projects  and  organizations  aimed  at  the  bet- 
terment of  our  communities,  oiir  regions  and 
our  nation.  We  use  6  per  cent  of  our  annual 
pretax  Income  for  the  improvement  of  the 
environments  of  which  we  are  a  part." 

Many  other  major  American  organizations 
and  Individual  businessmen  are  beginning 
to  put  their  efforts  and  creativity  into  the 
resolution  of  those  problems  which  must  be 
answered  immediately.  An  Interesting  ap- 
proach Is  that  of  the  National  Urban  League 
which  has  organized  the  Black  Executive  Ex- 
change Program — asking  successful  ghetto- 
bom  black  businessmen  to  sp>eak  at  black 
colleges  about  the  advantages  of  capitalism. 
In  one  instance,  a  rally  at  Southern  Univer- 
sity In  Baton  Rouge  featuring  Rap  Brown. 
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conflicted  with  a  lecture  by  black  executive 
Harvey  Proctor  of  Pord  Motor  Company.  The 
students  attending  Proctor's  talk  were  told 
they  would  be  permitted  to  leave  the  lecture 
to  hear  Rap  Brown,  and  of  the  86  In  attend- 
ance, only  three  chose  to  leave — and  Rap 
Brown  by  the  way  Is  an  alumnus  of  Southern 
University! 

So,  you  see,  we  are  not  selling  capitalism 
to  a  completely  unreceptlve  audience. 

It  is  therefore  doubly  Important  that 
American  corporations  make  the  minorities 
understand  how  capitalism  works  and  why 
It  works,  and  the  best  way  of  doing  so  la  by 
Integrating  the  minorities  Into  the  system. 

If  only  the  point  could  be  dramatically 
made  to  the  disaffected  millions  In  America 
that  the  net  worth  of  America's  Industrial 
corporations  approximates  only  $600  billion. 
If  those  who  call  for  the  dissolution  of  the 
American  system  were  to  be  granted  their 
wish,  and  all  American  Industry  would  be 
liquidated,  each  individual  in  America  would 
receive  less  than  $3.000 — and  everyone  would 
be  out  of  work.  The  value  of  America  there- 
fore Is  that  It  is  a  going  business — and  we 
must  keep  It  going. 

I  don't  know  how  much  of  this  you  accept, 
but  If  you  accept  any  of  It,  may  I  close 
with  the  prayer  with  which  early  Dutch  ac- 
countants opened  their  books  of  entry :  "May 
God  our  merciful  Saviour  vouchsafe  me  safe 
to  make  a  proflt  and  preserve  me  from  all 
bad  fortune." 

Thank  you  for  your  kind  InvltaUon  and 
your  Indulgence. 


AMERICAN  TRUCKING  ASSOCIA- 
TION  HONORS  JOURNALISTS  POR 
SAFETY  WRITING— JOHN  H.  REED. 
CHAIRMAN  OF  TRANSPORTATION 
SAFETY  BOARD.  URGES  ACCEL- 
ERATED SAFETY  PROGRAMS 


HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF   WEST    VntCtNIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  AprU  14.  1970 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  April 
9,  the  American  Trucking  Association 
held  its  annual  awards  luncheon  in 
Washington  to  honor  the  winners  of  its 
1969  Newspaper  Safety  Writing  Com- 
petition. 

I  was  privileged  to  participate  in  the 
presentation  of  awards  to  10  Journalists 
and  a  special  plaque  to  a  newspaper.  In 
each  case  the  awards  were  made  for  ex- 
ceptional writing  and  photography  that 
emphasized  the  need  for  constant  atten- 
tion to  problems  of  highway  safety.  The 
competition  is  an  important  feature  of 
the  associations'  continuing  effort  to  re- 
duce highway  accidents  and  deaths. 

The  special  plaque  was  presented  to 
the  Journal  Messenger  of  Manassas.  Va., 
as  the  newspaper  conducting  the  most 
outstanding  and  effective  overall  high- 
way safety  campaign  during  1969.  The 
work  was  carried  out  under  the  direction 
of  Ray  Dllley,  news  editor,  and  Bennle 
Scarton,  Jr..  associate  editor. 

Individual  citations  in  three  categories 
were  presented  to : 

Single  story:  Joan  Mills,  the  Berkshire 
Eagle,  Pittsfleld,  Mass.:  Donald  Smith, 
the  Evening  Star,  Washington,  D.C. :  and 
Ed  Wintermantel,  the  Pittsburgh  Press, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Editorial:  Larry  E.  O'Hara,  Cecil  Whig, 
Elkton.  Md.;    Alann  B.  Steen,  Areata 
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Union,  Areata.  Calif.;  ana  Barbara  L. 
Hartley  and  W.  L.  Smith,  the  Clarion 
News.  Clarion.  Pa. 

Series:  Fred  Anderson,  the  Miami 
Herald,  ItUami.  Fla.;  Stewart  Davis,  the 
Dallas  Morning  News,  Dallas.  Tex.;  and 
Sue  Ann  Wood,  the  St.  Louis  Globe  Dem- 
ocrat. St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Judging  for  the  competition  was  car- 
ried out  by  Ernest  W.  Chard,  executive 
editor  of  the  Portland  Press  Herald 
and  Portland  Evening  Express  in  Maine; 
John  N.  Cole,  editor  of  the  Maine  Times. 
Topsham,  Maine;  and  David  M.  White, 
chairman  of  the  Boston  University  Jour- 
nalism Division. 

The  Hon.  John  H.  Reed,  chairman  of 
the  National  Transportation  Safety 
Board,  was  the  principal  speaker  and 
delivered  a  thoughful  discussion  of  the 
need  for  accelerated  safety  programs  In 
the  next  decade. 

In  my  remarks,  I  endorsed  his  call  for 
increased  safety  in  all  forms  of  trans- 
portation. I  particularly  imderscored  his 
concern  for  the  dangers  of  highway  rail- 
road crossings,  where  1,500  people  die  in 
accidents  every  year.  This  Is  a  subject 
to  which  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
will  give  special  consideration  this  year. 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Reed's  remarks 
were  very  pertinent  to  the  cause  of  safety. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  excerpts 
from  them  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SAfTTT  TkZNDS  FOR  THE   1970'S 

(By  John  H.  Reed) 

I  am  both  honored  and  pleased  to  be  here 
today.  This  occasion,  sponsored  by  the  Amer- 
ican Trucking  Associations,  presents  an  un- 
equaled  forum  from  which  to  spread  the 
word  to  the  American  public  on  the  vital 
need  to  unite  behind  a  program  to  promote 
greater  highway  safety. 

Today  we  have  reached  a  paradox  of  trans- 
portation achievement;  we  are  a  nation  of 
people  on  wheels,  we  have  more  than  104 
million  private  cars,  trucks,  and  buses  on 
the  highways;  we  have  the  largest  and  most 
modem  system  of  highways  in  the  world — 
and,  at  the  same  time,  the  largest  highway 
death  toll  In  the  world.  Last  year.  In  1969, 
66.400  people  were  killed  In  traffic  accidents — 
an  all-time  high. 

Unfortunately,  on  the  basis  of  safety  m- 
formatlon  already  known,  tbU  tragic  num- 
ber will  probably  Increase  before  It  de- 
creases. However,  most  traffic  fatality  pro- 
jections reveal  a  downturn  In  this  tragic 
record  by  1973  or  1973  because  of  Increasing 
safety  actions  by  State  and  Federal  author- 
ities. By  1980.  a  National  Highway  Safety 
Bureau  projection  Indicates  an  annual  traf- 
fic death  toU  of  41.000  even  though  there 
win  be  some  37  mllUon  more  vehicles  on 
our  highways. 

Congruent  with  our  automotive  produc- 
tion success  we  recognize  the  fact  that  we 
have  a  serious  safety  problem  on  our  high- 
ways— a  tragic  and  continuing  problem  that 
must  be  solved — the  kind  of  problem  that 
must  be  understood  locally  If  we  are  to  solve 
It  nationally. 

Work  In  transportation  safety  Is  never 
done — of  necessity,  it  Is  a  continuing  process 
that  must  never  end.  In  his  State  of  the 
Union  Message.  President  Nixon  said:  "As 
we  move  Into  the  decade  of  the  70'8.  we  have 
the  greatest  opportunity  for  progress  of  any 
people  In  world  history."  In  the  National 
Transportation  Safety  Board  we  believe  that 
decade    of    progress    also    means    Initiating 
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safety  actions  that  will  help  to  reduce  t2ie 
highway  death  toll,  and  the  fatality  rate  In 
marine,  railroad,  pipeline,  and  civil  aviation 
transportation  as  well. 

Safety  recommendations  are  one  of  the 
Board's  most  important  products.  The  Board 
does  not  have  the  power  to  make  Its  recom- 
mendations mandatory — nor  does  It  desire 
sijch  authority.  We  are  the  overseers  of  trans- 
portation safety — not  an  enforcement  agency. 
Therefore,  we  make  every  effort  to  see  to  It 
that  our  safety  recommendations  are  precise, 
meaningful,  and  reasonable  so  that  they  will 
be  adopted  voluntarily  by  the  companies,  or- 
ganizations or  Federal  agencies  to  which  they 
are  addressed. 

Actually,  however,  we  do  have  another 
power;  one  that  Is  set  forth  In  the  Transpor- 
taUon  Act  Itself,  one  that  is  based  on  the 
right  of  the  people  to  know  what  their  gov- 
ernment Is  doing — ^we  make  all  our  safety 
recommendations  public. 

By  their  very  nature,  safety  recommenda- 
tions oftentimes  point  out  a  need  for  changes 
In  accepted  transportation  principles,  de- 
signs, and  operations — and  proposed  changes 
are  not  always  welcomed  with  open  arms.  In 
reviewing  safety  of  all  transportatioin  oKMles, 
under  statutory  authority,  we  must  "call 
them  as  we  see  them,"  clinically  and  impar- 
tially. You  can  readily  see  that  this  function 
Is  one  that  might,  from  time  to  time,  make 
us  lees  than  ix>pular  in  the  transpoitaUon 
community. 

But  I  am  encouraged  by  the  fact  that 
our  safety  recommendations,  since  the  incep- 
tion of  the  Board  In  1967,  have,  for  the  most 
part,  been  well  accepted  by  both  Industry 
and  government  agencies. 

The  Safety  Board  is  now  nearly  three  years 
old.  In  that  time  we  have  Issued  105  safety 
recommendations  in  civil  aviation  and  184 
pertaining  to  marine  and  surface  transpor- 
tation. Of  the  latter,  60  recommendations 
were  concerned  with  highway  safety,  and 
were  directed  to  the  Congress,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  the  Federal  Highway 
Administration,  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads, 
the  Federal  Railroad  Administration,  the 
States,  to  private  safety  organizations,  and 
others. 

The  last  10  highway  safety  recommenda- 
tions covered  such  different  items  as: 

1.  Methods  to  Increase  the  Safety  of  Ship- 
ment of  Hazardous  Materials. 

2.  CompatiblUty  of  Standards  for  Drivers, 
Vehicles,  and  Highways. 

3.  Increased  Structural  Strength  of  School 
Buses. 

4.  Safety  Routing  of  School  Busea  to  Avoid 
Grade  Crossings. 

6.  Strengthening  Fuel  Tanks. 

6.  Improving  Highway  Design  Standards. 

7.  Highway  Visual  Safety  Referencee. 

8.  Use  of  Seat  Belts  or  Other  Restraining 
Devices  in  Buses. 

9.  Improved  Bus  Evacuation  Means  and 
Escape  Instructions. 

10.  Reduction  of  Accidents  Due  to 
Alcohol. 

Any  discussion  relating  to  highway  traffic 
hazards  would  be  incomplete  if  we  failed 
to  mention  that  about  half  of  all  traffic  fa- 
talities involve  persons  under  varying  degrees 
of  alcoholic  Intoxication.  It  Is  the  largest 
single  cause  of  traffic  deaths  In  the  United 

Nevertheless,  truly  effective  national  en- 
forcement efforts  In  this  field  are  ham- 
strung because  of  the  hundreds  of  differing 
laws  that  exist  In  political  divisions  such 
as  State,  counties,  municipalities,  and  town- 
ships. The  uniformity  of  regulation  and  law 
enforcement  governing  persons  driving 
under  the  Influence  of  alcohol  that  exists, 
for  instance.  In  England  or  Canada,  is  non- 
existent m  the  United  States. 

One  of  the  16  Highway  Safety  Program 
Standards  developed  by  the  National  High- 
way Safety  Bureau,  deals  with  "Alcohol  In 
Relation  to  Highway  Safety."  To  be  In  com- 
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pllance  with  this  standard,  each  state  Is  re- 
quired to  develop  a  program  to  reduce  traffic 
accidents  resulting  from  persons  driving  un- 
der the  Influence  of  alcohol  and  to  establish 
speclflc  test  procedures  for  determining 
blood  alcohol  content.  The  level  at  whlch'a 
driver  may  be  deemed  "Intoxicated"  shall 
not  be  set  higher  than  0.10  percent  blood 
alcohol  by  weight. 

The  continuing  effort  to  Improve  enforce- 
ment of  these  standards  requires  Implemen- 
tation of  the  "Implied  Consent"  law.  This 
law.  In  effect.  Is  an  agreement  between  the 
State  and  the  driver,  made  at  the  time  the 
driver  receives  his  license,  that  he  will  un- 
dergo an  alcohol  chemical  test  If  ever  ar- 
rested for  operating  a  motor  vehicle  while 
under  the  influence  of  alcohol — and  that  if 
he  refuses  to  taJte  such  a  test  his  license 
will  be  suspended.  Today,  we  have  46  States 
with  such  legislation  on  their  books;  only 
Illinois,  Mississippi,  Montana,  Wyoming,  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  have  yet  to  join  In 
this  national  effort. 

These  standards  are  Indicative  of  a  safety 
trend  that,  hopefully,  will  become  a  reall^ 
In  the  70's.  They  will  provide  the  Impetus  to 
Insure  uniform  traffic  codes  and  laws  among 
all  the  states — similar  to  what  now  exists  In 
the  Uniform  Vehicle  Code.  We  must  make 
the  public  aware  of  this  safety  need  to  stand- 
ardize our  traffic  codes  and  laws — and,  again, 
you  newsmen  are  our  flrst  line  of  commu- 
nications. It  will  take  time  and  effort  to 
achieve  but  hopefully  "this  decade  of  the 
70's"  will  witness  Its  birth,  bom  of  necessity 
to  provide  greater  traffic  safety  for  all  our 
people. 


MILITARY  FUNERALS  FOR 
VETERANS 


HON.  LESTER  L  WOLFF 

or  NKW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  13.  1970 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent 
decision  to  limit  militaJr  participation  in 
fimeral  ceremonies  for  veterans  buried 
in  national  cemeteries  csmie  as  a  surprise 
and  brought  forth  considerable  dismay. 

Our  veterans  who  have  contributed  so 
much  to  the  Nation  certainly  deserve 
the  dignity  of  being  able  to  receive  full 
military  participation  in  fimerals. 

Recently,  I  received  a  document  from 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  which  I 
feel  sums  up  the  reasons  why  such  an 
honor  should  be  restored. 

Since  I  do  fed  this  matter  deserves 
reconsideration.  I  would  like  to  extend  my 
remarks  to  luclude  the  VFW  resolutlMi 
In  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Resoltttion  No.  63 — Mnjr*aT  Funzbals  fob 
Vktbrans 

Whereas.  In  the  past  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  have  sent  burial  teams  to 
conduct  military  funerals  for  deceased  veter- 
ans; and 

Whereas,  as  mem.ber8  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States,  we  were 
all  in  combat  against  the  enemy  on  foreign 
shores  In  order  to  preserve  and  defend  our 
country;  and 

Whereas,  as  veterans  we  feel  that  It  Is  the 
obligation  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  to  honor  the  request  for  a  military 
burial  for  deceased  veterans;  now,  therefore 

Be  It  resolved,  by  the  70th  National  Con- 
vention of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  o* 
the  United  States,  that  If  a  veterans  orga- 
nization Is  unable  to  conduct  a  military 
funeral,  an  Armed  Forces  burial  detail  be 
supplied.  If  requested. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  GE^nXEMAN  BARBER 
ODY  LOMBARDO  OP  BELMONT, 
MASS. 


HON.  TORBERT  H.  MACDONALD 

or   MAWWACH  UStTl'S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  14,  1970 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  pay  tribute 
to  a  man  who  was,  in  a  real  sense,  an  in- 
stitution in  the  Seventh  Congressional 
District  of  Massachusetts.  His  name  was 
Guy  Lombardo — a  name  he  shared  with 
another  celebrity — and  he  was  one  of 
the  last  of  the  old  school  of  bart>ers.  He 
was  a  professional  and  a  gentleman  at 
the  same  time,  and  he  was  known  and 
admired  by  his  fellow  citizens  in  the 
town  of  Belmont  and  by  many  others 
throughout  the  Greater  Boston  area. 

Guy  Lombardo  came  to  the  United 
States  from  Italy  as  a  teenager.  He  be- 
came a  barber  at  the  age  of  20  and  spent 
the  next  54  years  of  his  life  In  that 
profession,  making  countless  friends 
throughout  the  years.  When  Guy  Lom- 
bardo passed  away  last  month,  he  left 
behind  him  a  great  void  for  all  of  those 
whose  lives  had  been  made  richer  by 
sharing  his  friendship. 

Dave  Gardner,  who  writes  for  the 
Belmont  Herald,  chose  Guy  Lombardo  as 
the  subject  for  his  column  "Around 
Town,"  and  his  tribute  was  Joined  by 
that  of  another  well-known  Belmont 
resident  Maury  Goldsmith.  I  would  like 
to  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
these  tributes  to  a  fine  individual. 

The  articles  follow: 

Oemtleman  Bakbeb  Gxrr  Lombakoo  Dies 

SiTDDKirLT   nt  His  74th  Tea* 

(By  D»Te  Gardner) 

Belmont  lo«t  one  of  Its  nicest  persons,  a 
fine  gentlMsan  and  a  dedicated  citizen  when 
Guy  Lombardo.  the  barber,  died  suddenly  on 
MATCh  5  shortly  after  closing  his  shop  on 
Trapelo  Road  for  the  day.  He  was  in  bU  74th 
year. 

Soft  spoken  and  gentle.  Guy.  a  professional 
barber  of  the  old  school,  was  shocked  and 
dlsnmyed  at  many  of  the  hair  styles  and 
revolUng  antics  of  some  of  today's  youth. 
And  there  are  many  who  will  agree  with  him. 

A  native  of  Italy,  Guy  came  to  the  U.S. 
when  he  was  14  years  old.  He  became  a  barber 
six  years  later  and  worked  at  a  shop  In 
Boston. 

In  1945  be  decided  that  traveling  back  and 
forth  to  Boston  every  day  was  too  much  so 
he  opened  his  own  shop  In  Belmont.  Guy  was 
a  master  of  his  profession  and  It  was  a  pleas- 
ure to  get  a  haircut  there.  No  in  and  out 
of  the  chair  In  15  minutes,  he  took  great  pains 
to  see  that  everything  was  done  Just  right. 

In  later  years  he  cut  down  to  working  Just 
foiir  days  a  week  so  be  could  spend  more 
time  In  bis  garden  and  his  summer  place  at 
Manomet  near  White  Horse  Beach. 

Guy  recently  became  involved  In  wide- 
spread publicity  regarding  the  publication  of 
a  song  about  tbe  barber's  modem  day  prob- 
lems. As  hair  styles  grow  longer,  tbe  barbers 
grow  poorer. 

To  point  up  tbe  plight  of  tbe  tonsorlal 
artists.  Belmont's  "drug  store  philosopher" 
Maury  Goldsmith  of  67  Slade  st.  In  collabo- 
raUon  with  writer  Al  Malster  of  ASCAP  com- 
posed a  song  published  under  tbe  title  of 
"Barber  Shop  Blues. ' 

Blatiry  tells  us  tbe  song  was  Inspired  by  a 
conversation  be  bad  with  Belmont's  genial 
senior   barber,   tbe   man   with   tbe   musical 
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name,  Guy  Lombardo.  Tbe  song  was  dedi- 
cated to  Guy  as  a  "gentleman,  barber  and 
artist." 

Guy,  who  has  been  barberlng  In  Belmont 
for  more  tban  25  years  did  not  play  any 
musical  instrument  other  than  the  stereo 
but  he  did  enjoy  music.  He  once  told  us  that 
over  tbe  years  be  had  many  otfers  to  wave  a 
baton  in  front  of  bands  so  tbey  could  be 
billed  as  "Guy  Lombardo's"  orchestra. 

Guy  leaves  bis  wife  Josephine  (Mondello), 
two  sons  Francis  and  Joseph,  all  of  Belmont 
and  a  brother  Carmelo  In  Italy.  The  funeral 
was  held  on  Monday.  March  9,  from  the  Tra- 
pelo Funeral  Home  (Anthony  Clncottl)  with 
a  Requiem  Mass  in  St.  Luke's  Church.  Burial 
was  in  tbe  Belmont  Cemetery. 

A  TaiBtnT  to  Gut 
Deak  Dave:  I  am  wondering  If  you  can 
run  tbe  following  lines  In  tribute  to  a  fine 
human  being  who  passed  away  on  March  6. 
Guy  Lombardo — The  Barber — The  Gentle- 
man— Tbe  Artist — Tbe  friend  to  many.  He 
was  a  great  human  being  In  so  many  ways: 

WHEN    IS   A    MAN    A    UANT 

"When  be  can  look  out  over  tbe  rivers, 
tbe  biUs.  and  tbe  far  horizon  with  a  profound 
sense  of  his  own  littleness  In  the  vast  scheme 
of  things,  and  yet  have  faith,  hope  and  cour- 
age— which  is  tbe  root  of  every  virtue.  When 
be  knows  that  down  In  bis  heart  every  man 
Is  as  noble,  as  fine,  as  divine,  as  diabolic,  and 
as  lonely  as  himself,  and  seeks  to  know,  to 
forgive  and  to  love  his  fellowman. 

"When  he  knows  bow  to  sympathize  with 
men  in  their  sorrow,  yea,  even  in  their  sins — 
knowing  that  each  man  fights  hard  against 
many  odds.  When  he  has  learned  how  to 
make  friends,  and  to  keep  them,  and  above 
all.  bow  to  keep  friends  with  himself. 

"When  be  loves  flowers,  can  hunt  birds 
without  a  gun,  and  be  feels  tbe  thrill  of  an 
old  forgotten  Joy  when  be  bears  the  laughter 
of  a  little  child.  When  be  can  be  happy  and 
highmlnded  amid  the  meaner  drudgeries  of 
life.  When  the  star-crowned  trees,  and  tbe 
gUnt  of  sunUgbt  on  flowing  waters  subdue 
htm  like  the  thought  of  one  much  loved  and 
gone  home.  When  no  voice  of  distress  reaches 
bis  ears  in  vain,  and  no  hands  seeks  bis  aid 
without  response.  When  he  finds  good  In 
every  faith  that  helps  man  to  lay  hold  of 
divine  things  and  sees  majestic  meanings  in 
life,  whatever  the  name  of  that  faith  may 
be.  When  he  can  look  into  a  wayside  puddle 
and  see  something  beyond  mud.  and  into  the 
face  of  the  most  forlorn  fellow  mortal  and 
see  something  beyond  sin.  When  be  knows 
how  to  pray,  bow  to  love,  bow  to  bope. 
When  be  has  kept  faith  with  himself,  with 
his  fellow  man.  with  bis  God:  In  bis  band 
a  sword  for  evU,  in  his  heart  a  bit  of  song — 
glad  to  live,  but  not  afraid  to  die!" 
Sincerely. 

Maitbt  Goummitm. 
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THE     PREVALENCE     OP     DRUG 
ABUSE 


HON.  SAM  STEIGER 

or   AJUZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  14,  1970 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  necessity  for  more  information 
about  drug  abuse  so  that  it  might  be 
limited  to  the  extent  possible  is  clearly 
evident  from  the  series  of  articles  about 
"Gigi,"  an  addict  presently  off  narcotics. 
The  scope  of  this  problem  is  described 
in  this  series  of  articles  by  Mr.  Paul  Swit- 
zer  in  the  Arizona  Daily  Sun.  Northern 


Arizona  University  is  displaying  more 
vigilance  now  and  is  starting  to  rectify 
the  conditions  noted. 
The  article  follows: 

"Gioi"  Tells  or  Young  Lux  Csowded  With 

Dbuo  HoaaoRs — Past  1 

(By  Paul  Sweltzer) 

(Note. — ^Thls  is  tbe  first  of  a  five-part 
series  by  Sun  staff  writer  Paul  Swltzer  which 
delv«s  into  the  motivation  and  experiences  of 
a  Northern  Arizona  University  coed  wltb 
drugs.  She  Is  no  longer  a  "user,"  but  feels 
her  story  might  help  convince  other  young 
people  of  the  dangers  and  heart-break  in- 
volved In  tbe  use  of  drugs.) 

Call  her  Olgl — because  to  reveal  her  true 
name  might  prove  both  embarrassing  and 
dangerous. 

One  morning,  not  long  ago,  Glgl  spotted 
Flagstaff  Drug  Abuse  Information  Officer 
Nancy  Burnett  in  a  local  coffee  spot,  with 
two  associates,  and  the  next  thing  anyone 
knew  the  19-year-old  Northern  Arizona  Uni- 
versity coed  had  Joined  the  party. 

"Can  I  talk  to  you?",  she  asked  Mrs.  Bur- 
nett, in  a  voice  slightly  hesitant  and  as  she 
lit  a  cigarette  with  trembling  hands. 

Glgl's  message  was  simple. 

Beneath  "this  face  that  looks  15  years  old" 
was  a  lifetime  of  bard  living,  brought  on 
by  narcotics  abiise,  and  Oigl  wants  to  tell 
her  story,  to  anyone  who  might  listen.  In 
the  hope  she  might  be  able  to  convince  other 
young  people  that  the  "kicks"  brought  on  by 
drug  usage  are  hardly  worth  the  bell  that 
can  follow. 

Mrs.  Burnett  Is  not  one  to  act  slowly  on 
such  an  offer  and  within  an  hour  Glgl  had 
Joined  Flagstaff's  foremost  opponent  of  drug 
usage  in  counselling  a  15-year-old  boy  bound 
for  the  State  Industrial  School,  at  Ft.  Grant, 
on  dope  charges. 

But  that's  today  and  today  Is  not  that  far 
removed  from  slightly  more  than  a  year  ago, 
when  Glgl  probably  was  flying  higher  than 
the  crest  of  Mt.  Everest  in  her  drug-induced 
hallucinations. 

Tbe  flight  began  to  get  rough  and.  finally, 
in  tbe  118-degree  heat  of  a  California  desert 
town  It  came  to  a  crashing  end  one  day  last 
siunmer.  Glgl  had  a  nervous  breakdown, 
spent  her  summer  and  her  parents'  money  in 
a  psychotic  recovery  ward,  and,  now.  Is  back 
trying  to  start  life  anew — minus  drugs. 

Part  of  that  new  start,  as  with  many  for- 
mer addicts.  Is  an  almost  compulsive  neces- 
sity to  try  to  prevent  others  from  taking  the 
same  path. 

Glgl  is  not  pretty,  but  her  long  face  does 
have  an  Impertinence  that  makes  It 
appealing. 

She  wears  her  reddish  hair  parted  in  the 
middle  and  in  looae  braids  on  either  side  of 
her  head  and  she  likes  blue  Jeans  and  loose 
comfortable  pullovers,  with  a  warm  Jacket. 

She  smokes  cigarettes  almost  incessantly 
and  pops  bubblegum.  Instead  of  some  kind 
of  pUl. 

She's  an  outspoken  little  girl  and  claims 
she  always  has  been,  since  childhood,  and 
some  of  the  language  she  can  use  would 
make  a  veteran  Boe'n  blush. 

But.  after  a  life  that  has  included  a  nerv- 
ous breakdown,  withdrawal  from  drugs,  liv- 
ing with  at  least  two  boys,  and  use  of  almost 
any  kind  of  drug  or  narcotic  imaglneable, 
maybe  Glgl  has  earned  the  right  to  be  frank 
and  outspoken.  She's  making  a  new  start 
now,  but  recent  memories  are  filled  with  the 
horror  of  drugs  for  Gigi.  "Kicks"  then  were 
drawing  on  a  marijuana  "roach"  with  a  spe- 
cial bolder. 

She  tells  her  story  In  English  anyone  can 
understand  and  it  starts  on  June  30,  1960, 
when  Oigl  was  born,  the  third  child  of  a 
father  who  graduated  frmp  one  of  the  na- 
tion's service  academies  and  has  since  be- 
come a  topflight  electronics  engineer  and  a 
mother  who  Is  a  surgical  hlstologlst  In 
pathology. 
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Olgl  thinks  her  father  Is  a  genius,  even 
though  almost  always  bad  a  communications 
problem  with  him. 

Even  today,  "cleaned  out"  of  her  narcotics 
habits  for  almost  six  months,  Olgl  calls  ber 
mother  the  "old  lady"  and  speaks  of  ber 
soomfully. 

She  also  has  an  older  sister,  27,  and  an 
older  brother,  2«,  who  is  an  addict  and  wbo 
would  "really  freak  out  if  be  knew  this  hap- 
pened to  me,  too." 

Of  her  own  beginnings  In  the  world,  Olgl 
says,  "I  was  a  mistake.  My  mother  even  told 

me  that.  She  said  I  was  a  boo-boo." 

« 

"Be  Thinxs  He's  an  Okange'*^"Oigi"  Met 

MAKK  AND  MASIJUANA  AT  16 — ^PakT  2 

(By  Paul  Sweltzer) 

Olgl  might  have  been  told  by  ber  mother 
that  she  was  a  "mistake"  in  terms  of  family 
planning,  but  that  did  not  prevent  ber  brll- 
ilant,  highly-trained  professional  parents 
from  seeing  to  It  their  youngest  daughter 
received  a  good  educatlou. 

She  was  sent  to  a  high  school  In  tbe  second 
richest  school  district  In  her  state  and  she 
earned  top  grades  In  French,  English,  and 
history  and  low  grades  In  mathematics  and 
science. 

She  was  a  member  of  tbe  girls  swimming 
team,  had  limited  participation  In  student 
government,  worked  on  tbe  school  newspa- 
per, and  was  a  member  of  tbe  PYencb  Club. 

She  also  met  Mark,  during  ber  sophomore 
year,  and  "I  was  passionately  In  love  wltb 
blm.  As  passionately  In  love  wltb  blm  as 
anyone  can  be  at  16." 

Mark  came  to  ber  school,  sba  says,  from  an 
area  that  has  achieved  national  notoriety  for 
drug  usage  and  "he's  back  there  now  and 
thinks  he  Is  an  orange.  If  anyone  toucbes 
blm,  be  thinks  bell  turn  Into  orange  Juice." 

liait.,  a  senior  when  Olgl  met  and  "fell  In 
2         love  with"  blm,  also  came  from  a  good  family. 
I    3  "His  old  man,"  Olgl  says,  "was  a  brigadier 

X         general.  Boy,  was  that  a  laugh t" 

Mark  Introduced  Olgl  first  to  marijuana 
and  then.  In  a  four-month  period,  took  her 
to  "bash,"  which  "If  you  smoke  enough  Is 
as  bad  as  acid,"  and  finally  to  tbe  epitome 
of  drug  use,  LSD  or  "acid." 

It  was  a  lilting  time  for  botb  young  peo- 
ple, until  graduation  and  Olgl  says,  "I  re- 
member distinctly  being  stoned  when  he 
graduated  and  crying  becaiise  be  was  going 
back  home." 

But  Olgl  wasn't  a  hopeless  case  yet,  sbe 
says. 

"I  was  getting  screwed  up  In  the  bead," 
sbe'U  teU  you  today,  "but  I  wasnt  booked." 

"And  after  Mark  left,"  sbe  goes  on,  "I 
started  going  wltb  a  super  straight  guy. 
Of  course,  be  Isn't  anymore.  I  gave  It  up 
until  about  the  second  semester  of  our  senior 
year." 

Olgl  doesn't  come  right  out  and  say  so,  but 
her  listeners  get  tbe  Impression  ber  new 
"super  straight"  boyfriend  mlgbt  have  picked 
up  tbe  drug  habit  from  her. 

Wben  Oigl  did  resume  drug  use  during  her 
senior  year,  sbe  says,  tbe  pattern  was  tbe 
same,  only  sbe  became  a  mixer  on  a  sui>er 
scale. 

She  tried  everything — marijuana,  "bash," 
and,  once  again,  LSD. 

Tlie  renewed  habit  continued  throughout 
the  remainder  of  Olgl's  senior  year,  despite 
the  fact  there  was  a  drug  scandal  in  tbe 
school  and  the  subsequent  probe  revealed 
one  of  the  leading  "bustlers,"  or  pushers,  was 
none  other  tban  the  prlncli>al'B  son. 

In  the  bittersweet  humor  that  Is  now  one 
of  tbe  chief  characteristics  of  a  prematurely 
cynical  personality,  Olgl  always  manages  to 
laugh  when  she  tells  that  i>artlcular  story. 

Then  It  was  time  for  college  and  Northwn 
Arizona  University. 

"Did  you  continue  to  use  drugs  bere,  Olgl?'* 

"Did  I  ever  I"  abe  says.  "Whoop-de-dool 
We're  five  hundred  miles  away  from  home 
and  mommle  and  daddy." 
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"Oioi'a"  Account:  Doaic  "Pot  Pastt"  Ends 
in  Tsoublb — Past  3 
(By  Paul  Sweltzer) 

Glgl  bad  not  been  at  Northern  Arizona 
University  very  long  when  sbe  found  ber  first 
pot  party. 

"We  went  to  Jerome,"  sbe  says,  "and  on  tbe 
way  back  we  picked  up  this  cat  hltch-hlklng. 
Then  we  all  went  to  his  apartment  (In  Flag- 
staff) and  got  really  stoned." 

Participants  In  the  pot  party — held  at  tbe 
Frisco  Hills  apartment  complex — were  Glgl, 
a  girl  friend,  two  boys. 

Shortly  after  that,  Olgl  returned  to  USD. 

Where  did  she  get  It? 

"I  bought  It  from  a  good  friend  of  mine," 
she  says,  "right  In  the  lobby  of  CovTden.  All 
neatly  packaged." 

Cowden  Hall  is  one  of  the  major  women's 
dormitories  on  the  NAU  campus. 

Olgl's  "friend"  Is  an  art  major  and  "he's 
still  around,  freaking  out." 

During  the  course  of  her  freshman  year, 
Olgl  "dropped  acid"  about  five  times  and  In 
tbe  meantime  continued  to  smoke  marijuana 
regularly. 

In  the  meantime,  sbe  became  a  minor  lea- 
gue "hustler,"  of  sorts,  picking  up  "grass" 
and  "acid"  for  ber  friends  and  acquaintances. 
There  was,  apparently,  no  profit  motive.  It 
was  Just  something  done  as  a  favor  for  those 
she  knew. 

But  Olgl  was  heading  for  trouble. 

Near  ber  room  In  Cowden  Hall,  narcotics 
agents  had  placed  an  informer  and  on  tbe 
night  of  Dec.  2,  1968,  Glgl  returned  to  tbe 
dormitory  "higher  than  a  kite." 

She  had  two  "lids"  of  marijuana  and  began 
rolling  her  own  Joints  in  her  room.  Soon,  she 
was  Joined  by  some  other  girls  and  a  party 
got  underway. 

The  Informer  went  to  today's  equivalent  of 
a  "bouse  mother"  and  the  woman  broke  in 
on  tbe  party. 

Glgl  blames  her  roommate  for  the  trouble 
that  followed.  She  says  tbe  other  girl  fouled 
the  whole  plan  of  "getting  rid  of  the  stuff" 
by  concealing  an  ash  tray  containing  some 
very  damning  evidence  under  one  of  the  beds. 

Tbe  rest  of  the  marijuana — most  of  It  by 
then  rolled  Into  cigarettes — had  been  diimped 
out  the  window,  but  tbe  bouse  mother  found 
that  ash  tray. 

Olgl  dldnt  care. 

"I  was  BO  stoned,"  sbe  says,  "I  couldnt 
even  sit  up." 

Tbe  house  mother,  naturally,  reported  the 
sltiiation  to  ber  superiors  In  the  university's 
administration  and  disciplinary  proceedings 
were  started  through  the  office  of  Associate 
Dean  of  Students  Nelle  Folk. 

Oigl  and  her  friends  worked  up  a  "letter 
pMtect"  alibi  for  tbelr  questioning  by  tbe 
dean,  but  It  mlgbt  have  been  Olgl's  out- 
spokenness, as  much  as  anything  else,  that 
got  them  Into  real  trouble. 

"I  told  Dean  Folk  to  go  to  hell,"  she  says, 
wben  remembering  tbe  long  questioning 
session  sbe  went  through  with  the  Univer- 
sity official. 

Despite  tbe  alibi  and  deq>lte  tbe  fact  that 
Olgl's  mother  eventually  arrived  on  tbe 
scene  and  threatened  to  bring  dvll  action 
against  tbe  dean,  Olgl  was  out  of  school. 

On  Dec.  19,  1968,  University  officials  "gave 
tis  34  bours  to  get  our  butts  off  campus." 

Once  again,  Olgl's  bittersweet  himior 
comes  Into  play  wben  sbe  recalls  the  actions 
of  b«'  "old  lady"  In  regard  to  tbe  case. 

Wben  tbe  mother  threatened  to  bring  a 
lawyer  Into  the  picture,  Olgl  says.  University 
officials  cowed  and.  In  order  to  please  tbe 
woman,  even  offered  to  help  Olgl  enroll  in 
Arizona  State  University,  In  Tempe. 

But  nothing  came  of  that  and  Olgl  was 
out  of  school  untU  tbe  beginning  of  tbe 
current  lusademlc  year. 

She  passed  ber  time  working  In  a  Oallf  or- 
nla  desert  town  as  "the  original  stoned  op- 
erator" for  tbe  local  oflloe  of  Padflc  Bell 
Telephone  Co..  and.  In  May  1969,  she  re- 
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turned  to  Flagstaff  briefly  to  appear  before  a 
disciplinary  board  to  apply  for  readmlaalon 
to  NAU. 

"I  was  stoned  that  day,"  sbe  says,  "and 
tbey  dldnt  even  realize  it.  Tbey  thought  I 
was  nervous." 

Tbe  board  acted  In  Olgl's  favor  and  she 
was  assured  read  mission  to  tbe  University 
In  tbe  1969-70  academic  year,  but  tbe  worst 
was  yet  to  come. 

She  returned  to  the  Oallfomla  desert  town, 
where  she  had  Joined  another  circle  of  acid 
iisers  and  hustlers,  and  one  smoggy  June 
day,  when  tbe  thermometer  read  118  degrees, 
sbe  "flipped." 

"TMPs"  Lead  Gici  to  Hospital  Tesms — 
Past  4 

(By  Paiil  Sweltzer) 
Glgl  bad  been  seeing  a  psychologist  for 
some  time  before  ber  final  nervoiu  break- 
down and  sbe  bad  been  checked  Into  a 
hospital  twice,  as  tbe  "wife"  of  her  latest 
boyfriend,  David,  for  drug  overdoses. 

The  i^sycbologlst  was  puzzled  by  her  sui- 
cidal tendencies  and  so  notified  her  parents. 
She  was  continuing  her  old  habit  of  smok- 
ing pot,  "dropping  acid,"  and  taking  both 
"uppers"  and  "downers." 

She  added  mescaline  and  that,  she  feels, 
is  what  brought  on  tbe  nervous  breakdown, 
a  long,  long  siunmer  In  hospital;  and,  finally, 
a  return  to  something  resembling  "normal 
Uvlng." 

She  says  she  bad  been  suffering  a  "walking 
nervous  breakdown"  for  about  one  week  be- 
fore tbe  hot,  murlcy  day  when  she  finally 
"fUpped." 

On  that  day,  sbe  went  to  the  psychologist, 
presented  blm  wltb  a  bag  of  pills,  and  told 
him  If  he  dldnt  take  It  away  from  her.  she 
was  going  to  overdose  again. 

The  man  believed  her  and  took  the  plUa 
and  "I  got  hysterical  and  started  crying." 

T7p  to  that  point,  Olgl  says,  life  bad  been 
a  "baU"  for  ber. 

She  and  a  roommate  had  tied  up  with 
Tim,  one  of  tbe  "big  hustlers"  In  tbe  area 
where  sbe  worked. 

Tim,  she  says,  was  a  student  at  a  nearby 
state  college  and  was  "working  his  way" 
through  school  by  making  "damned  good 
acid"  in  the  chemistry  laboratory  at  the 
school. 

Olgl's  life  had  reached  a  point  whu«  abso- 
lutely nothing  was  certain.  About  tbe  only 
thing  sbe  was  "doing  right,"  she  says,  was 
"taking  my  birth  control  pill,  which  was  a 
good  thing,  living  wltb  both  David  and  llm." 
The1>hyBlcal  and  peycbologleal  toll  of  ber 
drug  habit  had  taken  bold  of  her  and  after 
sbe  went  Into  hysterics  In  her  consultant's 
office,  sbe  awakened,  momentarily,  to  find 
herself  In  Ward  300  of  one  of  the  best  county 
hospitals  In  tbe  state. 

For  days,  she  was  under  heavy  tranqulllza- 
tlon,  iintll  she  persuaded  the  doctors  to  take 
her  off  that  and  for  weeks  she  was  In  Ward 
300,  which  was  a  place  where  assorted  psy- 
chotics  were  treated. 

"We  had  a  real  smorgasbord  In  that  place," 
sbe  recalls. 

There  were  alcoholics,  addicts,  lesbians, 
homosexuals,  and  patients  with  outright 
crlinlnal  tendenclee  all  receiving  treatment  In 
tbe  ward. 

"The  alkies,"  she  says,  "all  used  to  set 
down  In  tbe  kitchen  and  talk  about  booce. 
We  (the  addicts)  sat  down  in  tbe  rec  room 
and  talked  about  dope." 

Once  Olgl  had  shaken  tbe  dope  habit  and 
tbe  effects  of  heavy  tranqulllaatton.  she 
began  a  program  that  Included  her  first  de- 
cent diet  In  a  "long-long  ttme,"  and  various 
forms  of  therapy. 

"I  was  eating  three  trays  a  meal  at  aU 
meals,"  sbe  recalls  now. 

She  also  went  to'  group  therapy,  "small 
group"  therapy,  recreational  therapy,  and  oc- 
cupational therapy. 
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At  first,  the  heavy  sedation  under  which 
her  doctors  Insisted  she  live  caused  her  to 
fall  asleep  in  such  places  as  group  and  oc- 
cupational therapy. 

Finally,  on  Sept.  2,  after  one  towering 
temper  tantrum  that  temporarily  put  her 
In  a  "violent  ward"  In  the  hospital.  Olgl 
was  released  and  sent  back  to  Northern  Ari- 
zona University,  where  she  had  been  re- 
admitted. 

One  of  the  conditions  of  her  release  was 
that  she  continue  to  see  either  a  consulting 
psychologist  or  a  psychiatrist  and  her  par- 
ents are  still  paying  for  the  treatment  that 
made  her  a  human  being  again. 

The  bill  came  to  92.500  and  because  of 
the  professional  status  of  both  her  father 
and  mother,  the  state  wouldn't  cover  any 
part  of  it. 

Today,  outspoken  as  ever  and  perhaps  more 
so.  she's  back  at  NAU  trying  to  regain  lost 
ground. 

She  still  has  a  low  regard  for  the  Uni- 
versity's policies  on  drug  use  and  she  wants 
to  tell  anyone  she  can  about  her  experiences 
with  drugs. 

She  views  the  University  administration's 
handling  of  the  "narcotics  problem"  on  the 
campus  with  complete  scorn. 

She  likens  the  attitude  of  NAU  officials  to 
that  of  an  ostrich,  only  she  puts  their  heads 
in  a  position  even  more  highly  uncompli- 
mentary than  the  sand. 

"If  You  Waict  It,  You  Can  Orr  It":  "Oira" 

Vixws  Datro  UsB  on  Camfus — Past  S 

(By  Paul  Sweltzer) 

How  prevalent  Is  narcotics  use  on  the  cam- 
pus of  Northern  Arizona  University? 

Where  is  the  stuS  bought  for  re-sale  In 
Flagstaff? 

Who  uses  dope  at  NAU? 

There  are  several  points  of  view  on  those 
subjects. 

Olgl,  the  19 -year-old  former  addict  who 
now  aches  to  tell  her  story  to  younger  peo- 
ple so  they  won't  fall  Into  the  same  habit, 
has  one. 

The  University  has  another.  Olgl  says.  Ig- 
nore the  whole  problem. 

The  FlagstaS  City  Police,  not  eager  to 
lock  horns  with  the  University  on  the  sub- 
ject, maintain  silence. 

But  It's  no  problem  to  determine  at  least 
certain  members  of  the  department  privately 
feel  "the  campus"  is  the  major  source  of  nar- 
cotics and  narcotics  problems  In  the  city. 

The  Arizona  Dally  Sun  learned  recently 
the  department  has  on  file  the  names  of  al- 
most 300  "users"  on  "the  campvis"  and  about 
20  different  pushers  or  hustlers. 

Ask  Olgl.  Is  there  dope  on  the  NAU 
campus? 

"Sure,"  she  says.  "There  always  has  been 
and  there  always  will  be.  unless  they  do  some- 
thing about  it." 

"They"  in  this  particular  case  are  admin- 
istrative officials  of  the  University  and  Olgl 
has  no  kind  words  for  thun. 

Olgl  has  a  biased  view  of  the  entire  situa- 
tion, of  course,  and  with  her  type  of  rebel- 
lious personality  that  can  be  expected.  What 
she  thinks  and  says  may  well  be  overstate- 
ment. 

Olgl.  however.  Is  not  the  only  case. 

Flagstaff  Drug  Abuse  Information  Offloer 
Nancy  Burnett  reported  recently  the  IB-year- 
old  coed  was  one  of  three  young  women,  all 
students  at  the  University,  who  came  to  her 
with  almost  Identical  stories. 

The  three  cases  came  to  Mrs.  Burnett,  vol- 
untarily, and  one  of  the  three  young  women 
Is  so  completely  disgusted  with  the  situation 
that  she's  ready  to  move  off  campus. 

Olgl  estimates  "about  15  per  cent"  of 
the  9.000-membeT  student  body  at  NAU  are 
"regular  users"  of  some  kind  of  narcotic  or 
halluclnoffen. 

"And  that's  a  oonaerratlT*  Mtimat*."  aha 
emphasises. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

"The  fraternities."  she  says,  "are  getting 
into  It.  at  least  two  of  them.  Stroud  Hall 
crawls  with  It.  I  was  over  there  the  other 
night  and  I  could  hardly  stand  the  place." 

Stroud  Hall  is  an  oS-campus  living  facility, 
located  Immediately  on  the  western  border  of 
the  campus,  operated  by  a  private  concern, 
and  is  not  under  the  jurisdiction  of  NAU. 
How  do  narcotics  reach  the  NAU  campus? 
Olgl  says  the  biggest  soivces  of  supply  are 
"Tucson  and  California." 

"It's  sold  on  campus."  she  says.  "It's  sold 
off  campus.  If  you  want  It,  you  can  get  It." 
The   biggest   sources  of  supply.   Olgl  ex- 
plains, are  kept  off  campus,  but  most  of  the 
pushers  are  students. 

In  order  to  get  a  true  picture  of  the  nar- 
cotics problem  at  NAU,  or  on  any  other 
campus,  Glgl  says,  older  people  must  put 
aside  their  stereotyped  Image  of  the  pusher, 
or  "hustler,"  as  he's  now  called. 

Glgl  says  he's  not  the  "sinister  little  man 
who  says,  'Hey,  kid,  ya'  wanna  reefer?'  any- 
more." 

The  pusher,  she  says,  might  be  an  Inno- 
cent-appearing girl  such  as  herself,  or  a  good 
looking  boy,  and  there's  apparently  little, 
If  any.  profit  motive  in  such  activity. 

Students  seem  to  have  formed  an  "under- 
ground" on  the  subject,  Olgl  Indicates,  and 
"the  word"  gets  around  when  a  fresh  sup- 
ply— of  anything — arrives  In  the  student 
community. 

Let's  stop  a  moment  once  again. 
The  college  "imderground"  is  nothing  new 
and  has.  In  fact,  existed  In  some  form  for 
longer  than  anyone  can  remember. 

During  prohibition,  the  big  commodity 
was  alcohol  and  frequently,  the  major  Item 
"for  sale"  Is  some  kind  of  Information — 
what's  going  on  in  some  dean's  office,  the 
names  of  certain  girls  who  might  be  avail- 
able should  a  fraternity  want  to  have  an 
all-out  stag  affair,  or  the  telephone  numbers 
of  certain  girls  who  might  be  a  little  more 
free  and  easy  with  their  virtue  for  Individual 
pleastire  and  the  right  price  than  some 
others. 

Therefore,  what  Olgl  describes  Is  nothing 
unique. 

Only  In  this  case,  the  underground  pic- 
tured at  NAU  deals  In  a  very  dangerous  c<»n- 
modlty — narcotics. 

Campus  Security,  the  force  of  uniformed 
officers  assigned  to  keep  the  peace  at  NAU, 
apparently  do  make  regular  checks  of  dor- 
mitories and  there  la  disciplinary  action  on 
the  problem  that  never  Is  known  to  the  gen- 
eral public. 

Law  enforcement  on  the  campus  la  the 
responsibility  of  the  Arizona  Dept.  of  Public 
Safety  and  the  "outside"  agency  moat  fre- 
quently called  when  assistance  la  needed  are 
Coconino  County  Sheriffs'  deputies. 

City  officers,  under  state  law,  hava  no 
jurisdiction  on  the  campus. 

When  It  was  all  over.  Olgl  was  asked  one 
final  queetiod,  with  relation  to  her  own  ex- 
periences with  drugs. 

"I  take  It.  Olgl,  you  wouldn't  recommend 
that  other  kids  take  up  the  stuff?" 
"Oh  my  OodI  Not,"  she  almost  cried  out. 
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POLLUTION  AND  CONSERVATION  OP 
OUR  NATURAL  RESOURCES 


HON.  ROBERT  B.  (BOB)  MUTHIAS 

OF  CAUFOUfIA 
IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  14.  1970 

Mi.  ItCATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  Insert  in  the  Record  a  number  of 
editorials  dealing  with  pollution  and  the 
conaervation  of  our  natural  resources 


that  have  appeared  in  the  Bakersfleld 
Callfomian  since  January  1,  1970. 

This  newspaper  has  made  a  great  con- 
tribution to  the  public's  awareness  and 
understanding  of  this  national  Issue. 

I  strongly  believe  that  in  order  for  us 
to  deal  effectively  with  pollution,  the 
people  must  be  fully  aware  of  the  prob- 
lem. We  cannot  make  the  air,  water,  and 
land  clean  imtll  every  American  is  per- 
sonally concerned  and  committed  enough 
to  see  that  our  environment  is  made 
clean  and  livable  again. 

I  commend  the  reading  of  these  edi- 
torials to  every  Member  of  this  Congress: 
(Prom  the  Bakersfleld  Callfomian.  Jan.  23, 
1970] 
Smoo  Knxs  TxEKS — and  People! 
A  trip  Into  the  Sequoia  National  Foreat  or 
the   High   Sierra   revitalizes   the   Innermost 
being.  For  a  few  all-too  brief  hours  the  visitor 
to  these  scenic  areas.  If  he  penetrates  their 
most  remotely  wild  sections,  seems  alone  In 
his  communion  with  the  handiwork  of  the 
Creator. 

The  beauty  of  the  trees  standing  tall 
against  a  patchwork  of  cumulus  In  a  deep 
blue  sky  Is  the  unforgettable  memory  of 
Sequoia  National  Forest  and  the  High  Sierra. 
Yet,  will  this  matchless  arboreal  beauty  be 
around  at  the  turn  of  the  new  century — 30 
years  hence? 

Win  the  soul-lnsplrlng  beauty  of  the  Se- 
quoia National  Forest  and  the  High  Sierra 
one  day  soon  be  marked  for  death  by  the 
deadly  pollution  created  by  man? 

To  those  who  say  It  cannot  happen  here, 
consider  the  Imminent  death  of  the  forest 
giants  which  once  framed  the  mountain 
jewel  of  Lake  Arrowhead.  Three  thousand 
stately  Ponderosa  pine  and  white-fir  trees — 
all  victims  of  smog — soon  will  be  felled  by 
power  saws  of  a  timber  company  commis- 
sioned by  the  United  States  Forest  Service  to 
remove  the  dying  forest  monarchs. 

Lake  Arrowhead's  beautiful  Ponderosa 
pine  and  white  fir,  which  once  knew  only 
the  kiss  of  rain  and  snow  and  breath  of  chill 
mountain  breezes,  have  been  doomed  by  the 
killing  smog  from  automobile-exhaust  and 
industrial-plan  fumes.  Lake  Arrowhead,  at 
an  elevation  of  approximately  6.000  feet,  has 
not  been  able  to  escape  the  toxic  pollution 
rising  from  the  Los  Angeles  Basin. 

Smog  U  killing  trees  at  Lake  Arrowhead, 
approximately  80  miles  east  of  Los  Angeles. 
An  aerial  survey  In  the  San  Bernardino 
National  Forest,  according  to  Steven  L.  Wert, 
federal  forest  expert  with  headquarters  in 
Berkeley,  revealed  positive  smog  damage 
throughout  the  100.000  acres  Inspected. 
Wert  estimated  that  1.3-mllllon  trees  in  the 
San  Bernardino  National  Forest  alone  are 
suffering  smog  damage.  He  concluded,  more- 
over that  trees  In  nearby  Angeles  National 
Forest  and  on  many  private  lands  In  the  San 
Berardlno  and  San  Oabrlel  Mountains  also 
are  affected  by  the  deadly  air  pollution 
emanating  from  the  smoggy  hell  of  the  Loa 
Angeles  Basin. 

Make  no  mistake  about  It.  the  scourge  ol 
smog  In  destruction  of  trees  could  occur  In 
the  Sequoia  National  Forest  and  the  High 
Sierra. 
Ridiculous!  We  think  not  I 
Research  revealed  a  "spotty  yellowing"  of 
needles  on  pine  trees  first  was  observed  at 
Lake  Arrowhead  by  Forest  Service  personnel 
in  the  early  1960b.  The  spotty  yellowing  of 
pine  needles,  categorized  as  "X-Dlsease,"  al- 
ways seemed  to  be  Increasing  each  year. 

BdentlBts  In  1970 — two  decades  later — 
now  are  blaming  osone,  an  Ingredient  of 
smog,  as  the  damaging  agent  causing  the 
yellow-moUled  condition. 

Auto-smog's  ozone  attacks  the  chlorophyll 
oelU  in  tree  needles.  The  destroyed  tree  ceUa 
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lose  their  characteristic  green  color.  As  their 
manufacturing  cells  are  destroyed,  the  trees' 
root  systems  decline  and  no  longer  function 
adequately — resulting  In  less  uptake  of  nu- 
trients and  a  shorter  needle  growth  In  sub- 
sequent years.  If  smog  persists,  the  root  sys- 
tems further  are  weakened  and  the  trees 
enter  a  period  of  Irreversible  decline. 

Warning:  Forest  Service  experts  have  de- 
clared such  a  trend  Is  irreversible  because 
smog  Is  certain  to  be  a  danger  for  another 
10  years — and.  by  that  time,  the  affected 
trees  all  will  be  dead. 

Some  officials  In  Kern  County  are  pooh- 
poohing  the  danger  of  air  pollution.  Yet,  air 
pollution  exists  In  the  Oolden  Empire — and 
some  polluters  seem  to  be  getting  preferen- 
tial treatment  In  open-burning  of  their 
waste  materials. 

Travel  to  the  Kern  portion  of  the  Mojave 
Desert  and  observe  the  dirty,  bluish-brown 
ribbons  of  smog  that  hug  the  desert  floor. 

This  newspaper  doesn't  consider  any  tax- 
payer protesting  air  pollution  as  "some  kind 
of  nut." 

If  smog  can  kill  trees,  imagine  what  It 
can  do  destructively  to  the  tissues  of  the 
human  body  I 

True,  pollution  Is  an  ugly  word  to  some 
elected  and  appointed  officials.  Yet,  It  exists 
in  Kern  County — and.  If  not  controlled  and 
ultimately  eliminated,  could  destroy  much 
of  the  Oolden  Empire's  environment  before 
century's  end. 

The  battle  against  pollution  la  everybody's 
business — and  every  taxpayer  should  be  con- 
cerned enough  to  join  the  offensive  to  stamp 
out  crippling  and  killing  smog. 

(From  the  Bakersfleld  Callfomian,  Jan.  38, 

19701 
"PoLLtrnoN"   OF  Seqttoia   Nattonai.   FOBKSr 

Sequoia  National  Forest  last  year  logged 
1.789.000  visitor  days.  (A  visitor  day  Is  de- 
fined by  Forest  Supervisor  Morrison  R.  James 
as  one  visitor  staying  12  hours,  or  12  visitors 
staying  one  hour — or  any  combination  of 
these  factors.) 

The  Bakersfleld  Callfomian  wonders  just 
how  many  of  the  visitors  despoiled  the  nat- 
ural beauty  of  Sequoia's  eight  campgrounds 
that  are  kept  open  for  camping  anytime  of 
the  year? 

The  Increasing  vandalism  and  wanton  lit- 
ter In  Sequoia  National  Forest  each  year  Is 
a  shocking  commentary  on  those  who  visit 
this  beautiful  retreat. 

Some  of  the  visitors  seem  to  delight  In 
spewing  garbage  all  over  the  ooimtryalde, 
mutilating  campground  facilities  that  are 
paid  for  with  tax  dollars  and,  In  general, 
demonstrating  a  shameful  disregard  for  this 
national  park's  natural  resouroea. 

Travel  to  the  campgrounds  along  the  Kern, 
Kings  and  Tule  rivers  and  observe  the  dam- 
age rendered  by  those  seeking  recreation. 
Consider,  moreover,  that  more  than  19,000 
acres  of  brush  and  timber  lands  were  de- 
stroyed by  fires  In  1969  In  California's  na- 
tional forests. 

Let  every  Kern  County  taxpayer  join  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  announced  war  on  pollution 
of  our  rapidly  vanishing  nattiral  resources. 

Relative  to  the  ruination  of  Sequoia  Na- 
tional Forest,  each  of  us  should  support  the 
United  States  Forest  Service  In  Its  current 
efforts  to  preserve  the  scenic  beauty  of  this 
recreational  paradise. 

(From  the  Bakersfield  Callfomian, 

Feb.  23,  1970] 

Man  DXSPOIL8  Hs  Own  Entibonicknt 

As  a  follow-up  to  the  Indstvely  Informative 
article  dealing  with  "people  pollution,"  writ- 
ten by  the  president  of  The  Bakersfleld  Call, 
fomlan  and  appearing  on  a  Sunday  Perspec- 
tive Page  this  month,  we  offer  this  additional 
editorial  comment: 

Man,  by  simply  existing,  unavoidably  con- 
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tamlnates  the  environment.  Succinctly,  man 
consumes  fuel — carbohydrates,  fats,  oils, 
proteins  and  other  materials  be  chooses  as 
food — which  Is  converted  Into  energy  re- 
quired for  muscular  and  mental  activities. 
Man  radiates  heat  to  the  environment.  Man 
eliminates  other  wastes  that  are  radioactive. 
Considering  only  the  effects  of  his  bodily 
functions,  man  Indeed  Is  a  major  polluter  of 
ground  and  surface  waters. 

One  noted  anthropologist  recently  theo- 
rized that  If  man  didn't  live  on  this  planet. 
Earth  would  continue  perhaps  a  billion  more 
mlllenla  without  destructive  contamination. 

If  man  Is  the  prime  contributor  to  pollu- 
tion, then  why  shouldn't  he  be  willing  to  pay 
for  Its  clean-up,  control  and  eventual  eradi- 
cation? 

Ask  any  man-on-the-street  whether  he 
would  be  willing  to  pay  a  (2  annual  tax  to 
pay  for  his  pollution  of  the  environment,  and 
In  nine  cases  out  of  10  you  would  no  doubt 
have  either  an  argument  or  a  fight  on  your 
bands. 

Chances  are  you  would  get  the  indignant 
answer. 

"Let  government  pay  for  It!" 

Such  a  response,  of  course.  Is  silly  In  Its 
essence.  Oovernment — on  any  level — spends 
only  taxpayer  dollars.  The  taxpayer  In  the 
end  picks  up  the  tab. 

Thus,  any  Incumbent  or  candidate  running 
for  office  In  the  upcoming  elections  who 
makes  "ple-ln-the-sky"  promises  to  clean  up 
the  environment  Is  a  brazen  hypocrite — If  he 
doesnt  Inform  the  electorate  that  taxpayer 
dollars  ultimately  must  pay  for  any  program 
he  Implements. 

The  Bakersfleld  Callfomian  poses  this 
question  to  its  readers: 

Are  you  willing  to  pay  the  cost  for  a  cleaner 
environment — an  environment  you,  your- 
self, are  polluting? 

[From  the  Bakersfield  Callfomian, 

Feb.  3S,  1970] 
Despoliation  of  California  Desert 

While  California's  legislators — on  the  state 
and  national  level — talk  up  a  political  storm 
about  pollution,  which  one  has  come  forth 
to  denotmoe  the  rapid  ruination  of  the 
Golden  State's  desert  regions  by  visitors  and 
vandals? 

Stretching  240  miles  north-south  and  200 
miles  east-west,  the  California  desert — 
blessed  with  sparkling  air,  rugged  scenery 
and  freedom  from  city  dwellers — rapidly  is 
becoming  a  scene  of  shamefui  despoliation. 

Encroachments  by  visitors  and  vandals  are 
destroying  the  desert's  flora  and  fatma. 

Bottle  hunters  leave  familiar  oampeltes  In 
ruins. 

Trees  and  shrube  are  uprooted  and  trans- 
pmied  back  to  the  dtles. 

Historical  mines  each  year  are  stripped  at 
their  equipment. 

Desert  turtles  either  are  used  for  target 
practice  or  are  kidnaped.  The  species  of  Des- 
ert Bighorn  Sheep  is  threatened  by  extinc- 
tion. 

Desert  blllsldes  have  been  gashed  and 
scarred  by  Irresponsible  motorists  and  mo- 
torcyclists. 

Abandoned  autos,  nibber  tires  and  picnic 
debris  are  Tigly  sights  across  the  desert  land- 
scape. 

The  Bakersfleld  OaUfomlan  especially  Is 
concerned  with  man-made  destruction  of 
Kem  County's  portion  of  the  Mojave  Desert, 
the  cooler  high  desert.  And,  we  wondw  why 
Congressman  Barry  Ooldwater  Jr.  haant 
shown  equal  concern  for  the  welfare  of  the 
Mojave  Desert? 

Oux  oonoem  for  preservation  of  the  Cali- 
fornia desert  transcends  the  professed  Inter- 
est of  politicians  In  the  Issue  of  pollution. 
To  be  deplored  Is  the  veritable  army  of  ma- 
rauding, destractlve  motorists  and  motorcy- 
clists which  each  week  Invade  the  desert  and 
leave  In  their  wake  a  trail  of  destruction. 
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Worth  reprinting  Is  this  conclusion — rela- 
tive to  Irresponsible  motorcyclists — ^In  the 
publication  "Cry  California": 

"We  are  rapidly  approaching  the  despera- 
tion point.  The  machines  are  already  epi- 
demic on  the  public  land  and  soon  there  will 
be  almost  no  place  free  of  them.  The  deserts 
will  be  over-run  with  trail  bikes  and  motor- 
cycles . . .  We  will  have  carried  the  motoiixed 
age  to  almost  every  nook  and  cranny  of  se- 
renity left  m  the  land.  What  this  will  do  to 
the  land  Itself  Is  a  prospect  beyond  imagin- 
ing; what  It  may  do  to  us  is  appalling." 

After  Inventorying  uses  and  abuses  of  the 
ll-mllllon  acres  of  desert  In  its  jurisdiction, 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Land  Management  Is 
considering  setting  up  patrols  to  guard 
against  misuse.  However,  the  6-mllllon  acres 
of  dee«-t  under  state  control  at  this  point 
In  time  are  vulnerable  to  the  despoUers — 
with  no  protection. 

Kern  County's  elected  officials,  state  and 
federal  lawmakers,  we  believe,  have  neglected 
the  problem  of  pollution  in  the  Mojave  Des- 
ert. Travel  a  country  mile  In  the  mysteri- 
ously beautiful  Mojave  Desert  and  view 
flrsthand  the  unsightly  handiwork  of  Its  vis- 
itors. Any  official  or  legislator  who  denlea 
that  such  despoliation  exists  never  has  vis- 
ited this  once  luispoiled  desert  paradise. 

(From  the  Bakersfleld  Callfomian. 

Feb.  27,  1970] 

Noise  Also  Is  a  Dangsioxts  Pollutant 

One  of  pollution's  least  publicized  forms 
Is  noise. 

And,  It  Is  getting  noisier.  In  fact,  more 
than  18-mllIlon  Americans  now  have  some 
degree  of  hearing  loss  as  a  result.  What's 
more,  an  estimated  two  out  of  three  working 
males  can  trace  some  deafness  to  the  con- 
tinuous impact  of  loud  sounds  on  the  Job. 

However,  according  to  author  James  Stuart 
Gordon  In  the  February  Reader's  Digest, 
noise  can  damage  far  more  than  just  hearing. 
Medical  research  shows  that  noise  can  ag- 
gravate such  diseases  as  asthma,  heart 
trouble  and  ulcers.  Noise  even  can  Interrupt 
sleep  or  turn  deep  slumber  Into  a  series  of 
fltful  catnaps. 

The  sound  level  of  America's  cities  In  the 
past  30  years  has  risen  a  thousandfold — 
Intenslfled  by  millions  of  automobiles,  jack- 
hammers,  alr-condltloning  units  and  other 
concomitants  of  technological  civilization. 

Specifically,  medical  researchers  in  the  past 
decade  discovered — after  exhaustive  tests  to 
measure  noise  on  the  body's  autonomic  sys- 
tem which  regulates  such  Involuntary  re- 
sponses as  heartbeat,  temperature,  digestion 
and  respiration — that  humans  begin  to  react 
to  noise  at  about  70  decibels  (sound  units). 

At  70  decibels,  for  example,  the  arteries 
begin  to  narrow,  blood  i»'es8ure  starts  to  In- 
crease and  the  sui^ly  of  blood  to  the  heart 
becomes  restricted. 

Other  alarming  effects  generated  by  noise 
at  this  sound  level  are  dilation  of  the  eye 
pupils,  drying  of  the  mouth  and  tongue,  loss 
of  skin  color,  sudden  spurts  of  adrenalin 
and  excitation  of  the  ears. 

That  noise  Is  a  genuine  and  Increasing 
national  health  problem  Is  an  understate- 
ment. Besides  being  a  destructive  force 
against  health,  noise  destroys  peace  of  mind. 

Thus  far,  all  levels  of  government  have 
done  little  to  create  a  quieter  atmosphere — 
preferring,  It  seems,  to  give  greater  priority 
to  air  and  water  pollution. 

Nonethelees,  noise  Is  an  equally  dangerous 
pollutant,  and  realistic  health  standards 
should  be  established  to  ctirb  It.  Once  such 
standards  are  set,  they  should  be  rigidly 
walarctA. 

(From  the  Bakersfleld  Calif CHiUan,  ICar.  14, 

1970] 

BoTTLBs,  Cans  Ann  to  Lirnai  Hkaf 

Among  the  most  ugly  and  frequently  seal 

pieces  of  Utter  marring  the  tiriian  and  sub- 
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urban  soenoa  UxUj  are  throw-avay  botUaa 


Amerlcazia  thla  yaar  will  conauma  aoft 
drlnka  oontalnad  In  e-blUlon  throw-awajr 
bocUaa  and  S-bUUon  throw-away  cana.  At  the 
aama  time,  they  will  drink  beer  provided  In 
0ja-bUUon  throw-away  bottles  and  15.1-bll- 
lloo  throw-away  cana.  In  other  worda,  the 
throw-away  bottlaa  and  cans  that  will  be 
dlacarded  In  1970  will  total  36.33  billion. 

Spokesmen  of  the  Crusade  tat  a  Cleaner 
KiTlronmeiJt  have  suggested  that  by  using 
more  returnable,  moneyback  containers  for 
aoft  drlnka  and  beer,  consumers  and  tax- 
payers cx>uld  save  money  on  the  out-of-pocket 
cost  of  such  drinks — plus  the  cost  of  trash 
collection  and  dlspoaal.  They  estimate  that 
Americana  could  save  $705  million  a  year.  If 
they  purchased  all  soft  drinks  in  returnable, 
money-back  bottlee — cmd  an  additional  $800 
mlUlon  a  year,  If  all  beer  were  purchaaed  In 
returnable,  money-back  containers.  Such  a 
total  estimated  savings  of  more  than  $1%- 
bllllon  a  year,  they  argue,  would  contribute 
much  toward  financing  the  program  proposed 
by  President  Nlxon  to  clean  up  the  United 
States'  environment. 

Travel  along  roads,  streets,  highways  and 
fMewaya  In  Kem  County  and  obaerve  first- 
hand the  unsightly  bottles  and  cans  Uttering 
the  landscape.  Travel  mto  the  moimtalns  or 
deserts,  and  youll  find  piles  of  dlacarded 
cana  and  bottlee.  Visit  remote  wilderness 
areas  and  the  same  ugly  bottles  and  cans 
greet  you. 

Throw-away  bottlea  and  cana  no  doubt  are 
appealing  to  the  lasy  among  ua.  Such  con- 
tainers require  no  redemption.  Yet,  the  pen- 
nlea  saved  In  using  retiimable,  money-back 
containers  at  year's  end  woxild  make  the 
effort  worthwhile. 

Significantly,  use  of  returnable,  money- 
back  bottlea  and  cans  wotild  eliminate  a 
goodly  portion  of  the  Utter  which  costs  tax- 
payers many  mllUon  dollars  annually  In 
clean-up  Mils. 

(Prom  the  Bakersfleld  Callfomlan. 

Mar.  16, 1970] 
PoLLunoit  Battlx  Waced  nf  Woaos 

With  the  thunder  of  poUUcal  oratory 
on  environmental  clean-up  reverberating 
throughout  California,  It  Is  Interesting  to 
note  the  state  director  of  public  health  last 
week  declared  the  Oolden  State  seems  to  be 
Ignoring  soUd-waste  poUutlon  problems. 

PubUc  Health  Director  Louis  P.  Saylor, 
In  a  report  to  the  State  Environmental  Qiial- 
Ity  Study  Council,  asserted  California's  sol- 
id-waste pollution  program  "appears  predl* 
cated  on  keeping  waatea  as  far  out  of  sight 
and  smeU  as  is  neceaaary  to  keep  them  out 
of  mind." 

Describing  present  soUd-waate  poUutlon 
programs  as  fragmented,  under-financed  and 
Ineffective,  Saylor  recommended  legislation 
creating  a  program  to  coordinate  local  pro- 
grams, finance  research  and  establish  mlnl- 
miun  standards. 

Reporting  that  some  of  CaUfomla's  finest 
landscapee  are  Impaired  by  open-burning 
dumps  which  simultaneously  add  to  land, 
water  and  air  poUutlon,  Saylor  concluded: 

"The  present  state  soUd-waste  manage- 
ment, which  directly  affects  our  entire  eco- 
system. Is  clearly  Inadequate  to  assure  the 
preservation  of  minimum  acceptable  levels 
of  public  health  and  environmental  quality." 

And,  thus  the  great  antl-poUutlon  debate 
continues  with  p9Uttclans  milking  ths  en- 
vironmental issus  to  the  last  drt^.  This 
year's  candidates  are  beating  loud  antl-pol- 
lutlon  drums  to  infiuence  a  confused  elec- 
U>rate.  When  the  final  vote  la  counted  thla 
November,  their  many  promises  wUl  fade  as 
quickly  aa  the  din  of  the  anll-poUutlon  de- 
bate. 

Close  to  home,  ordlnancea  prohibiting 
open-burning  are  laxly  enforced.  Some  Inr 
duatrlss  apparently  an  receiving  prefaren- 
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tlal  treatment.  The  Kem  River  Canyon  and 
eastern  Kem  County  deaert  areas  are  being 
shamefully  ravaged  by  visitors— without 
fear  of  apprehension  or  pumahment.  Van- 
dals brazenly  are  mutilating  natural  re- 
aoxirces  In  the  Sequoia  National  Poreat.  And 
In  Greater  Bakersfleld,  Utterbugs  are  enjoy- 
ing a  field  day. 

Indeed.  It  wlU  take  more  than  worda 
to  clean  up  California's  environment.  Only 
an  Interested  citizenry  demanding  100  per 
cent  performance  from  elected  officials  wUl 
be  Instrumental  in  getting  the  Job  done. 

[Prom  the  Bakerafield  Callfomlan,  Mar. 

19.  1970] 
Sm  oo  Is  KixxxNo  Taxxs  xm  Kols  Cottntt 

Many  conservationists  are  warning  that 
smog  Is  leaving  Its  deatructlve  Imprint  on 
Ponderoea,  Geoffrey  and  sugar  pines  and 
white  fir  In  the  Sequoia  NaUonal  Porest. 
They  also  point  out  that  air  pollution  Is 
causing  moderate  damage  to  field  crops  In 
the  San  Joaquin  VaUey. 

In  this  election  year  when  poUtlcal  candi- 
dates are  substituting  environmental  clean- 
up for  motherhood  In  their  campaigning.  It 
Is  Interesting  to  note  that  unhealthy  Fon- 
deroaa  pines  under  attack  by  smog  in  the 
Arrowhead-Crestllne  area  of  San  Bernardino 
County  were  first  reported  In  the  late  1940e — 
and  that  their  alckly  condition  was  first 
studied  in  1950. 

Scientifically,  trees  crippled  and  killed  by 
air  pollution  are  victims  of  a  malady,  cate- 
gorized as  Z-Dlsease  or  Chlorotle  DecUne  or 
Ozone  Needle  Mottle. 

In  layman's  terms,  when  polluted  air  Is 
acted  upon  by  simUght.  several  toxic  chem- 
icals are  produced — Including  ozone,  which 
eepeclally  la  harmful  to  green  plants.  Ozone 
In  the  atmosphere  kills  food-producing  cells 
In  the  needles  of  forest  trees — making  them 
more  vulnerable  to  subsequent  smog  damage. 
The  cycle  of  a  weakened  tree's  decline  thus 
begins  In  a  slow,  progressive  and  Irreversible 
process. 

Besides  rendering  teUlng  damage  to  the 
Sequoia  National  Porest 's  stand  of  timber  and 
San  Joaquin  Valley  crops,  smog  rapidly  Is 
becoming  a  destructive  force  In  the  fragUe 
environment  of  the  Mojave  Deaert. 

We  hope  the  Kem  County  Air  Pollution 
Control  District,  established  recenUy  by  the 
Board  of  Supervlscrs,  Is  considering  seriously 
the  conspicuous  encroachments  of  smog  on 
the  plant  life  in  ths  Oolden  Empire. 
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TRIBUTE   TO   JAYCEES    ON   THEIR 
GOLDEN  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  GRIFFIN 


ov 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVXS 

Monday.  April  13,  1970 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  U.S.  Junior  Chamber 
of  Commerce  In  its  golden  anniversary 
year. 

For  50  years,  the  dedicated  members 
of  the  Jayeees  have  provided  responsible 
leadership  in  their  communities,  States, 
and  in  our  great  Nation. 

In  civic  affairs  and  community  de- 
velopment, the  Jayeees  are  unequaled  in 
contributing  respected  support  for  wor- 
thy causes.  Jayeees  embody  the  very  con- 
cept of  progress  and  are  committed  to 
the  ideal  that  destinies  are  fashioned,  not 
predetermined. 

It  gives  me  great  pride,  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  commend  the  junior  chamber  of  com- 
merce as  it  begins  another  half -century 
of  service  to  mankind. 


Mississippi  Jayeees  will  hold  their  35th 
annual  State  convention  in  Jackson  dur- 
ing May.  During  the  past  years,  they 
have  worked  incessantly  in  behalf  of 
worthwhile  projects.  I  wiU  take  the  time 
of  mentioning  only  one  current  project. 
Mississippi  Jayeees  have  shipped  over 
7,300  pounds  of  medical  and  surgical  sup- 
plies to  South  Vietnam  under  Project 
Concern  originated  by  Mississippi  Jay- 
eees. Project  Concern  operates  a  42-bed 
hospital  and  treats  over  1,100  patients 
per  month.  This  is  an  outstanding  ex- 
ample of  how  Jayeees  dedicate  their  ef- 
forts to  alleviating  human  suffering. 


GLENDA  LENHART.  OP  OMAHA 
SELECTED  WINNER  BY  PRESI- 
DENT'S COMMITTEE  IN  "ABnJTY 
COUNTS"  CONTEST 


HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

or    NKBaASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Tuesday.  AprU  14.  1970 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  indeed  proud  of  one  of  my  con- 
stituents, Miss  Glenda  Lenhart.  of  3724 
Laurel  Avenue  in  Omaha. 

I  have  been  informed  that  Glenda  was 
named  winner  of  the  1970  "Ability 
Counts"  Contest  by  the  President's  Com- 
mittee on  Employment  of  the  Handi- 
capped. 

This  talented  young  lady  will  receive 
the  $1,000  Robert  S.  Marx  Memorial 
Award  in  the  contest  sponsored  by  the 
President's  Committee  and  the  State 
Governors'  Committees. 

Vice  President  Agnzw  will  make  the 
formal  presentation  on  Thursday  morn- 
ing, April  23,  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  President's  Committee  in  Washing- 
ton. 

The  contest,  with  $2,500  in  prize  money 
donated  by  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans, is  part  of  an  educational  program 
to  focus  national  attention  on  the  accom- 
plishments and  capabilities  of  the  handi- 
capped and  to  foster  development  of  at- 
titudes leading  to  acceptance  of  the 
handicapped  in  the  work  force. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  that  all  of  my  col- 
leagues join  me  in  congratulating  Glenda 
Lenhart  in  her  accomplishment  and  I 
commend  to  each  her  report  which  fol- 
lows: 

TRX      VUAMLMD     VRXEaN     AS     A     MAMFOWSS 

Rxsouacx  IN  Mt  CoMicmnTT 

(By  IClM  Olsnda  Lenhart) 

And  I  ask:  For  the  depths,  of  what  uss  flC 

language? 
A  curloua  boy  aaka  an  old  soldier 
Sitting  In  front  of  the  grocery  state, 
"How  did  you  lose  your  leg?" 
And  the  boy  wonders,  while  the  old  soldier 
Dumbly,  feebly  lives  over 
The  flaahes  of  guns,  ths  thunder  of  cannon. 
And  the  long  days  in  bed. 
Their  silence  shall  be  Interpreted 
As  we  approach  them. 

— "Silence."  Edgar  Lee  Masters, 

A  young  man,  battle  weary  In  a  foralgn 
land,  mud  around  bis  ankles  and  buUsts 
above  his  head,  often  wonden,  "Does  anyone 
know  I'm  here?"  The  same  young  man,  lying 
In  a  hospital  bed  between  white  sheets,  per- 
haps with  a  limb  missing,  may  still  murmur 
to  the  nurse  he  will  never  see  or  the  doctor 
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he  will  never  hear.  "Does  anybody  know 
I'm  hereT" 

This  situation  Isnt  fantasy.  Almost  fifty 
thousand  of  our  brightest,  healthiest,  strong- 
est men  have  been  either  partlaUy  or  totally 
disabled  In  Vietnam  alone:  and  each  day,  thla 
number  Is  Increased.  Out  of  a  population  ot 
almost  two  hundred  mlUlon  In  the  United 
States,  twenty-four  million  are  handicapped, 
three  million  of  which  are  veterans. 

Since  World  War  n,  the  problem  of  re- 
habUltatlon  of  veterans  has  grown  tremen- 
dously, due  to  highly  sklUed  surgical  drugs 
to  combat  shock  and  disease.  Are  these  dis- 
abled veterans  society's  parasites?  No  I  The 
official  emblem  of  the  paralyzed  veterans  of 
America  Is  a  smiling  young  mem  In  a  wheel- 
chair moving  at  high  speed,  his  tie  and  the 
smoke  from  his  pipe  streaming  out  behind. 
The  disabled  veteran  attends  weeks  of  voca- 
tional training  In  various  areas  and 
"stands" — perhaps  not  on  his  own  legs — 
prepared  for  the  competitive  business  world. 
In  fact,  for  every  dollar  Invested  In  his 
training,  the  restored  veteran  each  year  re- 
turns five  dollars  In  Federal  Income  tax.  In 
1967,  the  handicapped  Americans  returned 
13.9  mlUlon  dollan  through  Income  tax. 

The  rehablUtatlon  of  a  veteran  requires 
the  team  approach  of  the  physician,  nxirse, 
physical  therapist,  social  service  workera, 
psychologists,  and  the  prostbetlst.  These 
services  are  available  to  all  veterans  through 
government  programs,  which  they  look  upon 
as  a  means  of  saying  "Thank  you"  for  a  Job 
weU  done. 

Under  the  vocational  rehabilitation  train- 
ing program,  the  cost  of  the  ex-serviceman's 
tuition,  books,  and  supplies  are  paid  for  by 
the  government  plus  a  monthly  subsistence 
allowance.  During  the  past  two  yean,  the 
Veterans'  Administration  has  attempted  to 
contact  these  people  even  before  they  are 
released  from  active  service. 

Congress  has  determined  that  the  poUcy  of 
the  government  shall  be  to  give  each  disabled 
veteran  a  ten-point  preference  on  govern- 
ment aptitude  tests.  Certain  classifications, 
such  as  elevator  operators,  guards,  and  mes- 
sengers have  been  made  exclusively  available 
to  veterans.  The  Post  Office  In  Omaha  hires 
many  disabled  veterans.  One  veteran  who  lost 
his  arm  In  World  War  n  Is  most  efficient  as 
a  mall -carrier.  Another  man,  although  he  has 
no  right  hand,  maxiages  to  speed  the  mall  to 
Its  destination  as  It  arrives  In  Omaha.  The 
mentally  retarded  are  also  hired  by  the  Post 
Office  and  are  top  quality  employees.  In  fact, 
the  personnel  director,  E.  Homlg,  states,  "We 
don't  know  what  a  disabled  veteran  la. 
Workers  are  workers,  and  those  that  othen 
find  'disabled',  we  find  'abled'." 

The  thing  that  terrorizes  most  veterans  Is 
the  spectre  of  being  unemployable,  of  being 
an  object  of  charity  for  all  their  life.  My 
oommimlty,  however,  does  not  consider  them 
"objects  of  charity."  Disabled  veterans  and 
handicapped  individuals  can  find  employ- 
ment at  retaU  stores  such  as  J.  L.  Brandels 
and  Sears  and  Roebuck;  others  are  presently 
employed  at  Western  Electric,  Omaha  Na- 
tional Bank,  First  National  Bank.  Omaha 
PubUc  Power  District,  Northwestern  BeU 
Telephone,  and  Northern  Natural  Gas,  aU  of 
Omaha.  However,  still  more  employers,  both 
In  Omaha  and  In  other  communities,  need 
to  know  of  the  outstanding  assets  the  handi- 
capped have  to  offer. 

Success  stories  of  veterans  are  unbeUevable. 
Harold  Russell,  Chairman  of  the  President's 
Committee  on  Employment  of  the  Handi- 
capped lost  both  arms,  but  uses  prosthetic 
arms  and  hands  with  great  agUlty.  He  ap- 
peared In  the  movies,  "The  Best  Teare  of  Our 
Uvea"  and  'THary  of  a  Sergeant." 

Dan  operates  a  Bantam  crane  four  hun- 
dred feet  above  street  level  on  top  ot  a 
microwave  tower.  The  tower  Is  being  In- 
stallad  on  the  roof  of  the  telephone  oom- 
pany  In  my  city.  Three  yean  ago  he  under- 
went partial  amputation  of  his  right  hand. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

A  boy  during  World  War  II  lost  both  his 
legs  below  the  knee,  but  he  rettimed  to  his 
rural  home  to  help  his  father  harvest  an 
entire  feed  crop;  he  operated  the  tractor  and 
binder  I 

Mutual  Insurance  Company  of  Omaha  pre- 
sented Its  PubUc  Service  award  to  Navy  Lieu- 
tenant, Frank  Ellis,  a  pUot  who  loet  bis  legs 
through  a  courageous  act  In  1962.  He  suf- 
fered a  broken  back  and  severe  bums;  his 
right  leg  was  slashed  off  nine  Inches  below 
the  knee,  and  his  left  leg  was  so  badly 
mangled  that  It  had  to  be  removed.  Since  be- 
ing equipped  with  artificial  limbs.  Lieutenant 
Ellis  has  made  a  remarkable  comeback.  He 
swims,  waterskls,  plays  footbaU,  climbs  a 
landing  net,  and  aspires  to  become  a  United 
States  astronaut. 

Torpedoed  on  the  Murmanak  run,  nearly 
frozen  to  death  In  an  open  boat,  both  legs 
lest  below  the  knee,  ex-Merehant  Marines 
Michael  MoCormlck  and  WUllam  Moms 
walked,  unaided.  In  three  weeks  with  arti- 
ficial legs.  There  are  sixty  thousand  para- 
plegics In  the  United  States,  ten  percent  of 
which  are  veterans;  and  thirty-nine  per- 
cent of  these  veterans  are  employed. 

Much  work  has  been  done  to  make  the 
disabled  veteran  en4>loyable.  but  much  more 
work  must  and  wlU  be  done  In  the  future.  As 
Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower  said,  "The  labor  force 
of  the  United  States  Is  our  most  precloiis 
asset.  These  veterana  who  fought  on  the 
battlefield  ahould  be  permitted  to  continue 
the  fight  on  the  domestic  front  for  the  whole 
free  world." 

"When  Johnny  comes  marching  home 
again",  he  may  be  marohlng  only  In  his 
heart.  Johnny  wants  to  work,  he  will  be 
trained  to  work,  and  with  the  help  of  busi- 
nessmen and  educators  In  my  community  of 
Omaha,  and  In  my  community  of  the  United 
States,  he  xvill  work,  for  he  Is  a  resource  of 
manpower,  cotirage,  and  faith  I 

•  •  •  •  • 

Their  silence  shaU  be  Interpreted 
As  we  approach  them. 


MAINE'S   SUGAR   INDUSTRY   MUST 
BE  SAVED 


HON.  WILUAM  D.  HATHAWAY 

or  iiiAiKx 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBESENTATIVBS 

Tuesday.  AprU  14.  1970 

ULt.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  bold 
measures  often  are  required  to  overcome 
the  chrtmic  economic  depression  which 
grips  certain  areas  of  the  Nation. 

Aroostook  County  in  Maine,  a  large 
agricultural  area  economically  depend- 
ent ui>on  the  fate  of  Its  annual  crop  of 
potatoes  and  the  price  they  bring  in  the 
marketplace  has  been  and  continues  to 
be  such  an  area  of  economic  instability 
and  depressi(Hi. 

It  was  for  this  reason  that  Maine's  po- 
litical leaders  of  both  parties,  at  the  na- 
tional and  stat^ouse  levels,  united  to 
support  an  effort  to  give  the  county  a  sec- 
ond major  agricultural  industry  and 
provide  farmers  with  a  second  cash 
crop — sugarbeets. 

It  was  for  this  reason,  also,  that  the 
Economic  Development  Administration 
and  Maine  Indusbial  Building  Authority 
quite  properly  extended  loans  and  cred- 
it to  help  establish  the  new  Industry. 

Maine's  sagax  industry  is  now  in  seri- 
ous trouble,  its  future  threatened  by  fi- 
nancial and  other  difficulties.  The  polit- 
ical leaders  and  Government  agencies 
whose  efforts  helped  establish  It  are  be- 
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ing  subjected  to  unreasoned  -criticism 
and,  unfortunately,  the  critics  seem  bent 
upon  sounding  the  death  knell  of  a 
promising  if  troubled  venture. 

Was  the  effort  to  establish  a  sugar- 
beet  industry  in  Maine  a  reasonable  eco- 
ncunic  development  effort  or  was  it,  as 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Massa- 
chusetts, Mr.  O'Neill  has  repeatedly  sug- 
gested, a  venture  of  questionable  merit? 

Following  an  extensive  examination  by 
the  General  Accounting  Office  into  Fed- 
eral Government  participation  in  estab- 
lisliing  and  financing  the  Maine  sugar 
processing  plant,  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  said:  " 

We  cannot  conclude,  from  the  Information 
that  we  have  developed,  that  the  Federal 
Oovemment  should  not  have  participated  In 
this  project. 

The  project  is  fully  justified  and  can. 
despite  the  unforeseen  problems  experi- 
enced, be  made  to  succeed. 

It  must  succeed  in  order  to  protect  the 
substantitil  investments  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  State  of  Maine. 

It  must  succeed  in  order  to  protect  the 
In/estments  of  the  private  institutions 
and  individusds  who  invested  in  it. 

It  must  succeed  in  order  that  the  in- 
dustry's creditors,  including  msmy  farm- 
ers in  Maine,  New  York,  and  elsewhere, 
may  collect  what  is  due  them. 

Most  importantly,  it  must  succeed  in 
order  that  the  original  goal  may  be  real- 
ized— ^that  Aroostook  County,  Maine, 
may  have  greater  economic  diversifica- 
tion and  stability  and  that  Maine  farm- 
ers may  have  the  opportunity  to  grow  a 
second  cash  crtyp. 

The  Maine  sugar  refinery  is  no  dif- 
ferent than  other  plants — it  requires  a 
supply  of  raw  material  sufficient  to  meet 
its  fiscal  obligations  and  still  operate  at 
a  profit.  To  assure  this  supply,  the  re- 
finery must  fissure  itself  that  growers  wUl 
devote  the  necessary  acreage  to  sugarbeet 
production.  And  they  can  do  this  only  by 
having  enough  capital  on  hand  to  guar- 
antee payment  to  growers  on  delivery. 

Substantial  efforts  are  now  being  made 
to  raise  this  capital — not  from  Federal 
funds,  but  from  private  investors.  In  tUte 
meantime,  gratuitous  and  imwarranted 
criticism,  such  as  that  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  and 
others,  could  easUy  wreck  those  efforts, 
thereby  assuring  the  firm's  bankruptcy 
and  the  loss  of  substantial  amoimts  of 
money  by  the  various  governmental  and 
nongovernmental  parties  genuinely  com- 
mitted to  the  plant's  future  and  the  in- 
terests of  Maine's  agricultural  econ(»ny. 

I  find  it  necessary  to  say  tliat  the  rea- 
son for  this  illogical  and  unfair  criticism 
escapes  me — especially  in  view  of  the 
CcHnptroller  General's  renewed  expres- 
sion of  confidence  in  the  reflneiy.  There-  ^ 
fore,  let  me  express  the  sincere  hcve  that 
the  criticism  shall  end.  and  that  it  shall 
be  replaced  by  a  determination  on  all 
sides  to  co(K>erate  in  solving  the  real 
problems  which  beset  Maine's  farm  tn- 
dustiy.  Only  such  an  attitude  can  lead 
to  a  solution  and  serve  the  best  interests 
of  all  concerned. 

Maine's  sugar  industry  is  not  asUng 
the  taxpayers  of  this  country  "to  bail  it 
out.  It  wants  and  needs  only  a  fair 
chance  to  work  out  its  own  survival.  Let 
us  give  it  that  chance. 
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FARM     NITRATE     POLLUTION     NO 
PROBLEM  IN  UPPER  RIO  GRANDE 


HON.  W.  R.  POAGE 

or   TKZAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  14,  1970 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
seen  ao  much  evidence  in  recent  months 

that  our  environment  Is  becoming  con- 
taminated that  it  is  most  reassuring  to 
leam  of  at  least  one  Instance  where  a 
threat  of  pollution  did  not  materialize. 

The  location  is  the  upper  Rio  Grande, 
and  the  problem  stemmed  from  the  po- 
tential contamination  of  this  waterway 
by  farm  nitrates.  Scientists  in  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture's  Agricultural 
Research  Service  conducted  an  Intensive 
study  of  this  area  in  cooperation  with  the 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  the  In- 
ternational Boundary  and  Water  Com- 
mission. 

Results  from  this  study,  indicating  no 
significant  stream  pollution  from  nitro- 
gen fertilizer,  are  reported  in  an  article 
in  the  April  1970  issue  of  Agricultural 
Research  magazine.  Because  of  the 
timely  nature  of  this  story,  I  am  insert- 
ing it  into  the  Recoko  : 

Paju<  NmuTEs — No  Mknacb  to  the  Rio 

OtANDE 

It  Isn't  true  that  ol'  man  river  "don't  say 
nuthln."  Rivers  can  tell  a  lot  If  the  right 
reconls  are  kept. 

Take  the  upper  Rio  Grande — It  has  a  lot 
to  say  about  the  serious  questions  being 
raised  concerning  pollution  of  streams  by 
nitrate-nitrogen  (NO,-N)  leached  from 
neighboring  irrigated  lands. 

As  part  of  a  30-year  study  of  salt-balance 
conditions  In  three  Irrigated  areas  along  the 
river,  scientists  obtained  information  about 
NC-N  content  over  a  period  when  nitrogen 
fertilizer  increased  from  almost  nothing  to  a 
high  level.  They  found  that  the  overall  NO,- 
N  concentration  of  the  river  did  not  Increase, 
Indicating  no  significant  stream  pollution  by 
NOi-N  from  nitrogen  fertlllaer. 

The  three  Irrigated  areas  are  the  Rincon 
Valley  ( 17.000  acres) .  farther  downstream  the 
Mesllla  Valley  (80.000  acres) .  and  below  that 
the  El  Paso  Valley  (52.000  acres) .  Water  for 
Irrigation  is  taken  from  the  Rio  Grande  at 
various  diversion  dams.  The  drainage  water 
returns  to  the  river  above  the  point  where 
water  is  withdrawn  for  the  next  downstream 
Irrigated  area. 

ARS  scientists  in  a  joint  study  with  the 
TJS.  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  the  Inter- 
naUonal  Boundary  and  Water  Commlaslon 
measured  the  flow  and  NO,-N  content  of  the 
Irrigation  watw  and  of  the  river  at  Percha. 
I«aaburg,  and  American  Dams  and  at  the 
«>  Paeo-Hudapeth  County  line,  which  Uee  be- 
low aU  of  the  areas. 

At  each  monitoring  suuon,  the  rlver^ 
average  annual  flow  lessened  with  time  while 
the  NO,-N  concentration  remained  stable  at 
decreased,  except  during  the  last  10-year  pe- 
riod at  the  El  Paso-Hudspeth  County  line. 
There,  with  a  very  low  floiw.  NO,-N  increased 
slightly.  Highest  concentration  of  NO,-N  re- 
corded at  that  spot — the  hlgheet  of  all  the 
monitoring  stations — was  0.68  parts  per  mU- 
han  (ppm).  Health  oOdals  say  that  up  to 
10.0  ppm  NO,-N  Is  safe  In  water  for  human 
consumption. 

WhUe  the  dau  on  fertlllaer  use  la  sketchy, 
annual  amounts  of  nitrogen  fertUlaer  ap- 
plied In  the  three  Irrigated  area*  climbed 
sharply  during  the  30-year  period.  State 
ooDsumptlan  stattetlea  Indieated  Incraaaea 
on  the  order  cf  SO-  to  100-fold. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ARS  sou  chemist  C.  A.  Bower  and  retired 
soil  scientist  L.  V.  Wilcox  of  the  U.S.  Salinity 
Laboratory  at  Riverside.  Calif.,  made  the 
study.  They  say  that  the  greatly  Increased 
use  of  nitrogen  fertilizer  in  the  Rincon  and 
Mesllla  Valleys  has  not  Increased  the  NO,-N 
load  of  the  Upper  Rio  Grande. 

As  for  the  slight  rise  In  NO,-N  at  the  El 
Paso-Hudspeth  County  line,  greatly  In- 
creased fertilizer  use  may  have  contributed. 
But  most  of  the  rise  can  be  accounted  for 
by  the  markedly  decreased  amount  of  irriga- 
tion water  returning  to  the  river  as  drainage 
water.  Moreover,  the  drainage  Includes 
treated  sewage  water  from  the  city  of  El 
Paso,  and  this  may  contribute  to  the  in- 
crease In  NO,-N  concentration.  Even  so.  this 
IS  less  than  that  observed  for  water  diverted 
to  Rincon  Valley  when  nitrogen  fertilizer  use 
was  almost  nothing. 

A  natural  source  of  NOj-N  or  mineralizing 
organic  nitrogen  appears  to  explain  the  rel- 
atively high  concentration  of  NO,-N  In 
drainage  water  from  the  Rincon  Valley.  Re- 
corded leveU  were  2.31  ppm  the  frst  10  years. 
2.84  ppm  the  second,  and  1.61  ppm  the  last 
10  years  of  the  study.  In  the  first  10  years 
when  little  fertilizer  was  used  there,  the 
NOi-N  concentration  in  the  irrigation  water 
showed  0.15  ppm  while  the  drainage  water 
was  showing  2.31. 
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POLICE  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OP  1970 

HON.  WILLIAM  0.  COWGER 

or   KXNTUCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  14.  1970 

Mr.  COWGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  just  this 
past  week  I  sent  out  to  my  constituents 
my  monthly  news  report  from  Washing- 
ton. I  am  including  this  information  in 
the  Record  in  the  Interest  of  my  col- 
leagues: 

Rkpost  Pbom  CoNcasss — Policx  Assistancx 
Act  of  1970 
(By  Bnx  CowGxa) 
As  Chairman  of  a  Congressional  Task 
Poroe  on  Urban  Affairs,  I  have  been  working 
for  more  than  six  months  with  various 
groups  In  drawing  up  HJl.  16706.  known  as 
the  "Police  Assistance  Act  of  1970".  Basically 
my  bin  provides  for  direct  Pederal  funding  to 
local  law  enforcement  agencies  In  the 
amount  of  half  a  bllUon  doUara  a  year  for 
five  years  with  a  total  grant  of  $2.5  billion. 
In  drafting  thU  bUl.  I  wanted  to  provide  for 
a  greater  level  of  discretion  and  flexibility 
for  local  authorities  in  formulating  ways  to 
combat  crime.  As  a  former  Mayor,  I  know 
from  experience  that  every  metropolitan  po- 
lice force  In  the  country  Is  below  comple- 
ment. The  problems  of  recruitment  are.  In 
large  measure,  the  result  of  low  salarlea  and 
inadequate  pensions.  This  legislation  would 
provide  Pederal  funds  to  cities  and  counties 
with  a  population  of  60.000  or  more.  Por  in- 
stance, our  own  city  of  LoulsvUle  with  a 
popiilatlon  of  400,000  would  receive  $3,160.- 
000. 

I  recently  submitted  testimony  before  the 
House  Judiciary  Conunlttee  In  support  of 
HJl.  16706.  which  is  a  bill  that  I  Introduced 
as  a  co-sponsor  to  amend  the  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968.  This  legislation  was  originally 
mtrodoced  by  Senator  Vance  Hartke  of 
Indiana. 

On  ICarch  10,  I  spoke  before  the  National 
league  of  ClUee*  Congressional  City  Confer- 
ence In  Washington  and  received  the  backing 
of  this  organization  for  the  antl-crlme  legis- 
lation that  I  have  Introduced.  My  bills  have 
also  been  endorsed  by  the  U.S.  Conference  of 
Mayon  and  the  Pratemal  Order  of  Police. 


representing  a  membership  in  excess  of  120,- 
(XX)  police  offlcers  in  935  local  lodges.  These 
organizations  are  spokesmen  for  over  15,000 
municipalities  across  the  country.  Those  of 
us  in  Congress  with  previous  municipal  ex- 
perience have  a  strong  obligation  to  fight 
with  all  of  our  strength  for  meaningful 
urban  legislation  In  the  field  of  crime  pre- 
vention. 

paEsroKmiAL  vrro 
I  "oted  to  override  President  Nixon's  veto 
on  tho  appropriation  bill  for  the  Departments 
of  Labor,  and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
The  President  stated  that  the  $19.7  billion 
appropriation  was  "Inflationary."  After  sev- 
eral conferences  between  the  Hoiise.  the  Sen- 
ate, and  the  President,  the  final  bill  was 
passed  at  $19.4  billion.  Many  months  of  bick- 
ering oreceded  final  passage  which  resulted 
in  appioxlmately  a  1.5'~o  savings.  Big  Deal!!  I 
felt  all  along  that  the  President  was  "whip- 
ping the  wrong  horse." 

LOUISVn.LE    CENSUS    OITICE 

Ix>uslvllle  was  fortunate  to  be  selected  as 
the  site  of  one  of  the  major  district  offices  for 
the  Important  1970  census.  The  office  will  be 
employing  more  than  500  temporary  person- 
nel. 

The  job  of  taking  the  census  wlU  begin 
sometime  this  month  under  the  direction  of 
Jesse  P.  Warders  who  was  named  director  In 
December.  His  duties  Include  organizing  and 
supervising  the  office,  as  well  as  the  overall 
direction  of  the  census  in  the  Louisville  area. 

Jesse  had  been  the  City  of  Louisville  Sani- 
tation Director  and  a  former  State  Repre- 
sentaUve  for  the  41st  District. 

VISITORS 

On  March  16,  thirty-five  business,  labor 
and  professional  leaders  from  Louisville 
visited  Washington  and  had  limch  with  Re- 
publican Minority  Leader  Gerald  Pord  of 
Michigan.  Jerry  Pord  briefed  the  group  on 
domestic  and  foreign  issues  facing  the  Con- 
gress. We  also  heard  from  a  spokesman  from 
the  White  House  and  two  experts  from  the 
State  Department  who  briefed  the  group  on 
the  political  and  military  situation  around 
the  world. 

nOHTXEN-TXAK-OLD  VOTKia 

On  Pebruary  17,  I  spoke  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Constitutional  Amendments 
of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  relating 
the  experience  that  we  have  had  In  Ken- 
tucky with  eighteen-year-old  voters.  I  cited 
the  1965  change  in  our  constitution  which 
was  ratified  by  the  voters  of  Kentucky  by  a 
two  to  one  margin.  Prom  our  experience  in 
Kentucky,  I  endorsed  a  \inlfied  nationwide 
program  of  allowing  eighteen-year-olds  to 
vote.  Congress  will  soon  have  before  It  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1966  which  was  amend- 
ed by  the  Senate  to  allow  eighteen-year-olds 
to  vote.  I  have  urged  my  colleagues  In  the 
Congreas  to  support  this  legislation. 

NEW   TXX.XPHONE   B^VICS 

On  March  20th  we  Installed  two  new 
phone  services  In  my  Louisville  District  Of- 
fice. The  flrst  la  a  message  service  by  which 
we  will  be  providing  information  of  my  Con. 
gressional  activities.  Important  government 
and  other  news  of  interest  from  Washington. 
Tou  may  call  585-6444  at  any  hour  for  my 
Congressional  report.  The  messages  are  up- 
dated as  appropriate.  We  also  installed  a 
night  and  weekend  answering  service  which 
extends  the  hours  of  our  District  Office  to 
twenty-four  hours  a  day,  seven  days  a  week. 
You  may  call  to  leave  requests  for  Informa- 
tion, make  statements  of  your  opinions  or 
problems.  This  is  done  by  «<*»trig  my  regular 
District  Ofllce  number.  684-4010.  These  mee- 
sages  are  checked  by  my  secretary  m  Louis- 
ville or  by  remote  control  by  the  staflT  In 
Washington. 

THE    POSTAL   CEIBB 

For  the  flrst  time  In  history  the  Post  Offloe 
workers  have  staged  a  wUdoat  walkout  In 
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several  of  our  large  cities.  Our  country  can- 
not tolerate  unauthorized  strikes  by  govern- 
ment employees.  Those  who  accept  employ- 
ment with  the  Federal  government  also 
accept  the  responsibility  of  serving  the  pub- 
lic Interest. 

I  absolutely  subscribed  to  the  action  taken 
by  the  President  to  mobiUze  Pederal  troops 
to  break  the  maU  Jam.  NegotlaUons  will 
surely  resolve  this  dispute.  Incidentally,  the 
Democratic  leadership  in  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate never  called  a  conference  meeting  on 
the  postal  blU  from  December  18th,  1969. 
untU  March  24th,  1970.  This  delay  was  m- 
excusable. 

HIGH  IMTERXST 

We  are  now  paying  the  price  for  having 
overspent  our  Pederal  budget  during  the  pcist 
ten  years.  During  the  last  fiscal  year  of  the 
Johnson  Administration,  the  President  sub- 
mitted a  budget  showing  a  $9  billion  deflclt 
that  ended  up  as  a  $25  billion  deflclt.  The 
truth  Is  that  during  the  decade  of  the  sixties 
the  Pederal  government  spent  almost  $50 
billion  more  than  it  took  In.  High  Interest 
rates  are  caused  by  a  shortage  of  money  and 
by  the  fact  that  the  Federal  government 
must  reflnance  Its  deflclt  before  there  is  any 
money  available  for  loans  to  businesses  and 
to  individuals.  The  Nixon  Administration  Is 
trying  hard  to  live  with  a  budget  that  will 
show  a  surplus  for  the  flrst  time  in  many 
years. 

THAKK    TOU 

The  paper  and  prlntme  of  this  newsletter 
are  not  paid  for  at  the  expense  of  the  govern- 
ment. Personal  funds  and  contributions  from 
friends  make  this  newsletter  possible  on  a 
monthly  basis.  My  sincere  thanks  to  those 
who  have  participated. 

If  you  know  of  anyone  who  might  like  to 
receive  this  newsletter,  ask  them  to  com- 
plete the  coupon  below. 

COUPON 

To:  CoNcaxssMAN  Bnx  Cowan. 
502  Cannon  Building,  | 

Washington,  D.C.  20S1S:         I 

I  am  not  receiving  your  monthly  Report 
from  Congress.  I  would  like  to  be  added  to 
your  mailing  list. 

Name  (Please  print  or  type) 

Address  

City State Zip 
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finest  and  most  complete  references 
available  to  students,  amd  commend  it 
to  my  colleagues  and  all  who  are  charged 
with  advising  our  young  people  about 
their  future. 
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FEDERAL  DOLLARS  FOR  SCHOLARS 


A  BLUEPRINT  FOR  REVOLUTION 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

or  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  Aprti  li.  1970 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  friend  and  constituent  of 
mine,  Mr.  Henry  Toy,  Jr..  of  Nu-Toy. 
Inc.,  1840  Penwick  Street  NE.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C,  has  recently  written  and  pub- 
lished an  invaluable  new  aid  to  students 
and  their  advisers,  entitled  "Pederal 
Dollars  for  Scholars."  Mr.  Toy  discussed 
fully  the  military  obligation  facing 
many  high  school  graduates.  Including 
the  method  for  deciding  from  which  of 
the  many  options  to  choose  and  when  to 
choose  them,  and  he  describes  essential 
details  of  some  401  programs  imder 
which  Federsd  aid  is  made  available  to 
students  for  further  education  and 
training. 

"Federal  Dollars  for  Scholars"  is  a 
product  of  nearly  2  years  of  research  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  Toy,  who  Is  former  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Citizens  Council  for 
Better  Schools.  I  consider  it  one  of  the 


HON.  GEORGE  A.  GOODUNG 

or  PBNNBTI.VANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  14.  1970 

Mr.  GOODUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
told  by  John  Philpot  Curran,  Irish  orator 
and  judge,  that  "The  condition  upon 
which  God  hath  given  liberty  to  man  is 
eternal  vigilance." 

This  sage  advice  has  particular  ampli- 
cation to  the  theme  of  an  article  Uiat 
appeared  in  the  March  23,  1970,  issue  of 
the  Bradford  Era,  a  newspaper  published 
in  Bradford,  Pa.,  entitled  "A  Blueprint 
for  RevolutioxL" 

As  per  this  article,  a  design  for  the  sub- 
version and  conquest  of  free  nations  by 
communism  was  fashioned  by  diabolical 
minds  51  years  ago.  Free  nations  obvi- 
ously have  not  given  serious  heed  to  this 
treachery,  for  even  a  casual  check  on  to- 
day's events  shows  tokens  of  such  treach- 
ery surfacing  in  various  areas  of  our 
national    makeup. 

This  article  should  serve  as  a  signal 
for  us  to  be  on  guard,  lest  the  token  of 
evil  is  permitted  to  become  a  substance 
that  smothers  the  flame  of  liberty  that 
bums  in  this  and  other  free  nations. 

In  a  sense,  this  article  is  a  call  to  arms 
for  all  free  men,  so  I  insert  it  in  the 
Record  and  commend  it  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues: 

(From  the  Bradford  (Pa.)  Era,  Mar.  23,  1970] 
A  Bluxpeint  roa  Revolution 

One  of  the  great  natural  advantages  which 
the  Communist  conspiracy  enjoys  is  the  be- 
lief in  certain  quarters — often  the  supposedly 
well-educated  and  astute  portions  of  soci- 
ety— that  no  conspiracy  exists. 
-^  Indeed,  the  entire  conspiratlonal  theory  of 
history  often  has  been  laughed  at  by  schol- 
ars. Yet,  It  Is  surely  more  than  coincidence 
that  things  are  coming  to  pass  In  this  na- 
tion which  were  blueprinted  as  far  back  as 
the  second  year  of  the  Russian  Revolution. 

In  1019,  Lenin  and  his  murderous  crew 
had  not  qtilte  solidified  their  hold  on  Russia; 
yet,  they  were  busy  with  plans  to  subvert 
aU  of  Europe.  The  ripest  target  was  then 
Germany,  struggling  to  rise  from  utter  pros- 
tration. In  that  year  in  Dusseldorf,  agents  of 
Allied  Intelligence  raided  a  Communist  Party 
headquarters  and  obtained  a  ntmiber  of 
documents. 

One  of  them  was  interesting  for  Its  con- 
ciseness. It  was  the  blueprint  for  the  sub- 
version and  conquest  of  a  free  nation  by 
communism.  Read  today,  61  years  later.  It 
Is  enough  to  raise  the  hair  on  the  back  of 
the  head.  This  Is  the  full  text  of  that  docu- 
ment, called  "Communist  Rules  for  Revolu- 
tion" : 

A.  Corrupt  the  young;  get  them  away  from 
religion.  Get  them  Interested  In  sex.  Make 
them  superficial;  destroy  their  ruggedness. 

B.  Get  control  of  all  means  of  publicity, 
thereby: 

1.  Get  people's  minds  off  their  government 
by  focusing  their  attention  on  athletics,  sexy 
books  and  plays  and  other  trivialities. 

2.  Divide  the  pec^le  Into  hostile  groups 
by  constantly  harping  on  controversial  mat- 
ters of  no  Importance. 


3.  Destroy  the  people's  faith  in  their  nat- 
tiral  leaders  by  holding  the  latter  up  to  con- 
tempt, ridicule  and  disgrace. 

4.  Always  preach  true  democracy,  but  seize 
power  as  fast  and  as  ruthlessly  as  possible. 

6.  By  encouraging  government  extrava- 
gance, destroy  its  credit,  produce  fear  of 
Inflation  with  rising  prices  and  general  dis- 
content. 

6.  Incite  unnecessary  strikes  in  vital  In- 
dustries, encourage  civil  disorders  and  foster 
a  lenient  and  soft  attitude  on  the  part  of 
government  toward  such  disorders. 

7.  By  specious  argument,  cause  the  break- 
down of  the  old  moral  virtues — honesty, 
sobriety,  self-restraint,  faith  In  the  pledged 
word,  ruggedness. 

C.  Cause  the  registration  of  all  flrearms 
on  some  pretext,  with  a  view  to  confiscating 
them  and  leaving  the  population  helpless. 

Of  course  there  were  no  motion  pictures 
or  television  in  those  days,  but  the  same 
methods  apply  and  are  made  even  more 
effective. 

A  little  disquieting;  Isn't  It?  Anyone  care 
to  argue  now  about  whether  or  not  there 
is  a  conspiracy?  Of  course  It  could  all  be 
mere  coincidence — say  at  odds  of  10,000  to  II 


JOHN  Q.  ADAMS  HONORED  BY 
MONTCLAIR  B^NAI  B'RTTH 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or  HEW   JXSSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  IJ.  1970 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pleas- 
ure and  privilege  of  personal  contact 
with.  John  Q.  Adams,  a  great  humani- 
tarian and  gentleman,  has  been  mine.  I 
have  known  Jack  not  only  as  a  dedicated 
public  servant,  but  as  a  fine  and  dear 
friend.  His  selfless  and  untiring  works 
on  behalf  of  others  have  won  him  the 
respect  of  his  peers  and  the  community 
at  large. 

Jack  has  practiced  the  philosophy  that 
there  is  only  one  race — humanity.  It  Is 
indeed  fitting  that  the  B'nai  B'rith  Wom- 
en of  Montclair,  N.J.,  has  chosen  to 
recognize  his  acliievements  by  award- 
ing him  their  1970  Citizenship  Award.  A 
recent  editorial  in  the  Montclair  Times 
pays  a  deserved  tribute  to  Jack  Adams. 

The  editorial  follows: 

For  the  IxPEOvncENT  or 
All — John  Q.  Adams 

Few  In  the  community  have  labored  more 
vigorously  to  Improve  relationships  In  the 
conununity  than  has  John  Q.  Adams.  There- 
fore, It  Is  fitting  that  the  B'nal  B'rith  Wcwa- 
en  of  Montclair  will  honor  this  prominent 
religious,  ecumenical  and  business  humani- 
tarian on  Tuesday  with  its  1970  Citizenship 
Award. 

The  philosophy  which  brought  Mr.  Adams 
this  latest  In  a  series  of  well-deserved  awards 
Is  found  In  words  he,  himself,  spoke  late  In 
1968  during  a  crisis  In  the  Montclair  school 
system. 

"We  must  respect  each  other's  denomina- 
tions and  other  traditional  differences  and 
concentrate  on  the  principles  that  we  all 
know  need  to  be  emphasized  in  a  common 
curriculum,  and  that  we  agree  to  share  our 
ideas  and  techniques." 

Thus  It  Is  that  on  Tuesday  this  CathoUo 
layman  will  receive  from  a  Jewiah  organisa- 
tion an  award  which  essentially  comes  by 
his  practice  of  another  view  expnaaed  12 
years  ago. 

At  that  time,  llr.  Adams,  during  an  Inter- 
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view  which  wu  one  of  a  serlee  of  such  de- 
■crlblng  the  achieTements  of  thoae  who  used 
religion  towmrd  working  for  world  better- 
ment.  said: 

"Men  of  good  will  believe  in  Ood  and  the 
importance  of  morality  of  all  faltha." 

The  Times  salutes  John  Q.  Adams  for  the 
forthcoming  richly-deserved  citation  from 
BHal  B'rlth  Women  of  Montclalr. 


JUDGE  SAM  V.  STONE 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

or  TKZA8 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  14.  1970 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all  In 
agreement  that  the  best  government  Is 
that  government  which  is  closest  to  the 
people.  Based  on  that  fundamental  prem- 
ise, it  follows  that  some  of  our  best 
government  is  that  which  is  adminis- 
tered throughout  the  United  States  by 
county  commissioners  and  county 
judges.  These  are  public  servants  who 
travel  the  dusty  byroads  and  country 
lanes  In  service  of  their  constituents, 
their  own  people.  Often,  the  elected 
county  official  goes  a  step  beyond  the  of- 
ficial oath  of  office:  they  see  that  the 
sick  receive  medical  help:  sometimes, 
they  even  haul  drinking  water  into  re- 
mote areas:  they  endeavor  to  pave  the 
muddy  roads — and.  they  try  each  day  to 
provide  their  rural  aretts  with  the  same 
basic  services  that  their  dty  brothers 
enjoy  and  take  for  granted. 

The  county  judge  is  symbolic  of  the 
American  leader  who  provides  for  his 
people.  The  county  Judge  Is  the  man 
who  puts  the  muscle  and  backbone  In- 
to the  American  spirit.  He  Is  the  "judge" 
who  represents  fairness,  stability,  and 
progress.  Often,  he  Is  the  most  impor- 
tant link  between  government  on  the  lo- 
cal level  and  the  big  government  at  the 
State  and  Federal  level.  And.  in  fulfill- 
ing this  vital  role,  the  county  Judge 
walks  with  dignity  and  respect.  Always, 
the  county  judge  is  the  keystone  in  the 
materials  that  make  America  stronger. 

Like  many  county  judges  throughout 
the  Nation,  there  are  great  ones  in  my 
district — and  one  of  the  greatest  law- 
makers and  humanitarians  is  Judge 
Sam  V.  Stone.  Williamson  County,  Tex. 

It  has  been  my  personal  good  fortune 
to  have  had  many  close  relationships 
with  this  distinguished  Judge.  We  are 
almost  kinfolks.  His  family  and  mine 
literally  live  across  the  street  from  each 
other  and  we  have  been  in  his  home 
many  times.  Often,  we  have  been  hon- 
ored with  visits  from  Judge  and  Mrs. 
Stone.  Our  family  ties,  although  not  by 
blood,  are  deep  and  strong.  I  consider 
this  man  one  of  the  gentleman  giants 
of  our  time. 

Judge  Stone  Is  held  In  obvious  high 
respect  by  his  people  in  Williamson 
County — his  record  of  public  service 
proves  It.  Once  he  offered  himself  for 
public  office  in  1923,  he  ^tta  never  de- 
feated— except  once  and  that  was  when 
he  ran  for  Congress  In  1937.  The  young 
man  that  defeated  him  rose  through  the 
ranks  to  bedbme  President  of  the  United 
States.  linden  B.  Johnson.  And.  through 
the  years,  the  former  opponents  have  be- 
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come  fast  friends,  working  hand  in  glove 
on  projects  for  the  benefit  of  their  people. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  Williamson  County 
Sun,  one  of  the  best  and  most  progres- 
sive weekly  newspapers  in  the  Nation, 
has  done  an  excellent  Job  In  capturing 
the  fiavor  of  Judge  Stone's  story  in  print. 
This  paper  well  knows  the  work  of  this 
distinguished  judge  and  I  include  in 
the  Rigors  the  article  written  by  Runelle 
Baker: 

I  Prom  the  Williamson  County  Sun.  Jan.  32, 

1970) 
Sats  "50  Teaks  Enough":  To  Lat  Down  His 

Oavkl 

(By  Runelle  Baker) 
After  serving  Williamson  County  In  politi- 
cal office  since   1923,  County  Judge  Sam  V. 
Stone  announced  that  he  will  retire  at  the 
end  of  1970. 

His  keen  wit.  quick  step  and  up-to-the- 
minute  Interest  in  everything  around  him 
belle  his  80  years,  but  he  insists  that  he  was 
bom  In  1890. 

His  parents  moved  the  Stone  family  to 
Georgetown  from  Wallace  In  Austin  County 
In  1905  to  send  four  sons  to  Southwestern 
University.  So  Sam  and  his  three  brothers 
attended  public  school  here,  then  South- 
western University  Prep  School,  and  Sam  re- 
ceived his  BA  degree  from  Southwestern  in 
June  of  1911.  He  then  took  a  business  course 
In  Waco  and  came  back  to  Georgetown  to 
be  employed  as  a  bookkeeper  and  roustabout 
assistant  manager  of  the  Oil  Mill,  10  to  13 
hours  a  day  for  965  per  month. 

He  volunteered  for  service  In  World  War 
I  In  1917,  and  after  six  weeks  he  graduated 
a  first  lieutenant  In  the  Signal  Corps  Avia- 
tion Section.  He  was  sent  overseas  in  July  of 
1918  as  squadron  commander  of  150  recruits. 
When  he  was  discharged  In  January  of  1919 
he  returned  to  the  Georgetown  OU  MUl. 

It  was  in  1933  that  he  tossed  his  hat  Into 
the  tax  coUector's  political  ring  along  with 
five  other  candidates  Including  the  incum- 
bent tax  collector  and  the  ex-tax-collector. 
In  a  run-off  with  the  ex-tax-collector,  Sam 
was  elected  Williamson  County's  Tax  Col- 
lector. 

He  recalls  there  was  40.000  population 
then  with  •33,000,000  evaluation.  There  were 
7100  automobUe  and  truck  registrations  then. 
That  Is  more  people  and  fewer  vehicles!  Be- 
cause now,  there  Is  38,000  population.  $43,- 
000.000  evaluation  and  10.000  automobUes 
and  trucks.  He  said  the  commissioners  court 
reduced  the  evaluation  910.000.000  in  1929 
and  it  has  graduaUy  worked  its  way  back  up. 

Also  In  1933,  he  recalls  there  were  only  40 
miles  of  hard  s\irfaced  roads  In  the  county 
and  35  miles  of  gravel  roada — all  other  roads 
were  solid  dirt!  Now  the  county  boasts  over 
400  oUles  of  hard  surface  and  1000  miles  of 
gravel. 

Judge  Stone  was  not  a  lawyer  (and  It  still 
Is  not  a  requirement)  when  be  was  elected 
County  Judge  35  years  ago,  but  saw  that  It 
would  be  of  untold  help  to  him.  so  In  August 
of  1939  he  received  a  degree  In  law  from  the 
University  of  Texas. 

He  pointed  out  that  the  first  half  of  thla 
century's  70  years  there  were  six  county 
Judges,  but  he  has  been  the  only  one  to  han- 
dle the  second  half. 

"Oh,  I  handle  about  the  same  kind  of  caaea 
now,  but  there  is  about  ten  times  more  bual- 
neas  now  In  the  County  Court,"  the  judge 
said,  "there  was  very  little  juvenUe  delin- 
quency until  about  8  or  10  years  ago." 

Asked  to  what  be  attributed  the  great  In- 
crease In  juvenUe  delinquency  Judge  Stone 
said  be  believes  It  began  when  "progressive" 
teachers  In  California  decided  children 
should  be  allowed  to  do  what  tliey  wanted  to 
do,  caUsd  "8elf-«ipreaslon".  That  U  when  the 
school  drop-outs  Increased  so  n^ildly— chil- 
dren dldnt  want  to  go  to  school,  and  parents 
bad  been  taught  to  not  force  them. 
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"There  Is  more  and  more  of  that  each  year 
now;  of  lack  of  authority,  lack  of  respect, 
and  lack  of  time  for  communication  between 
the  parents  and  the  child.  H  families  would 
sit  down  together  for  one  unhurried  meal  a 
day.  and  have  family  discussions,  I  believe  we 
woiUd  see  an  improvement."  the  Judge  de- 
clared. 

A  careful  keeper  of  records.  Judge  Stone 
said  he  has  bandied  4061  Probate  Cases 
(guardianships,  wills,  administrations);  5345 
Criminal  Court  cases  (such  as  DWI,  carrying 
pistols,  appeal  cases,  aggravated  assaults, 
non-aupport):  988  Civil  Court  cases  and  has 
committed  1438  mental  cases  to  institutions. 
In  Juvenile  Court,  he  has  returned  800  back 
to  their  p«irenta  and  since  1943  has  com- 
mitted 198  to  reform  schools. 

One  of  his  big  Jobs  outside  the  courtroom 
la  to  chairman  the  County  Commissioners 
Court  In  conducting  the  business  of  the 
county. 

He  attended  President  Elsenhower's  Con- 
ference on  Aging  in  Washington  by  special 
Invitation. 

In  1937  he  beat  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  for 
VS.  Congress  in  Williamson  County,  but  the 
rising  young  Democrat  beat  Judge  Stone  In 
the  district.  His  only  dabble  in  national  pol- 
itics and  his  only  defeat.  "But  he's  out  and 
I'm  still  in!"  chuckled  judge. 

Other  "extra-ciuTlcular"  activities  of 
Judge  Stone — Just  to  name  a  few — include 
serving  as  civil  defense  director,  project  of 
the  dams  for  20  years,  50  years  of  service  in 
American  Legion,  charter  member  of  George- 
town Lions  Club,  charter  member  of  George- 
town Country  Club,  president  of  the  WU- 
llamson  County  Bar  Association,  chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  of  the  Board 
of  Stewards  of  the  Plrst  Methodist  Church 
for  many  years,  scoutmaster  for  46  years, 
during  which  time  he  was  presented  with 
the  seldom  given  Honorary  Sliver  Beaver 
award,  and  was  the  first  recipient  of  George- 
town's Most  Worthy  Citizen  award. 

He  didn't  do  all  this  alone.  By  his  side 
since  1931  has  been  the  pretty  Uttle  school 
teacher  that  he  married — one  of  the  Huff- 
stuttler  twins — Bemlce.  She  is  the  daughter 
of  a  pioneer  Williamson  County  family,  at- 
tended school  here,  was  a  Southwestern  Uni- 
versity beauty,  and  many  people  here  say 
she  Is  still  one  of  the  prettiest  ladles,  young 
or  older,  in  Georgetown  today. 

They  live  in  one  of  the  beautiful  historic 
old  two  story  homes  on  Elm  Street,  where 
they  raised  their  two  sons,  Sam,  Jr.  who  Is 
an  attorney  in  Austin,  and  Michael  who  Is 
an  execuOve  vice  president  of  Red  Ball 
Freight  Lines  In  Dallas.  The  boys  have  de- 
lighted Judge  and  Mrs.  Stone  with  three 
grandsons  and  three  granddaughters. 

Plans  for  retirement?  "Oh,  I  have  a  year 
to  think  about  that.  I  hope  I  will  be  able 
to  rest  a  while,  then  piddle  around  In  the 
bo\ise  and  yard.  And  everybody  knows  how 
weU  Bemlce  and  I  enjoy  traveling,**  the 
judge  mused,  with  a  familiar  twinkle  In  his 
eye. 


MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  BIAN— HOW 
LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  14.  1970 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  Is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  Is  sadisti- 
cally practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
ffenocide  on  over  1,400  American  prison- 
ers of  war  and  their  families. 

How  lone? 


m 
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HON.  STEPHEN  PACE 


HON.  W.  R.  POAGE 

or  TEXAS       I 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  9,  1970 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker.  Stephen 
Pace,  a  former  Member  of  this  House, 
now  rests  in  the  soil  of  his  beloved  Geor- 
gia. But,  his  ideals  and  aspirations  for 
his  country  continue  to  shine  sis  bright 
as  the  stars  in  the  sky  above.  His  dedi- 
cated service  to  his  country,  both  in  the 
Georgia  State  Legislature  and  in  the 
U.S.  Congress,  contributed  much  to  the 
betterment  of  this  Nation. 

I  was  privileged  to  serve  with  Steve 
Pace  on  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
He  was  knowledgeable  and  Indefatigable  - 
in  his  efforts  to  improve  the  lot  of  agri- 
culture— for  he  knew,  with  the  sureness 
of  one  bom  and  bred  on  a  farm,  that  a 
prosperous  America  requires  a  prosper- 
ing agriculture.  He  worked  to  bring  elec- 
tricity to  the  rural  homes  and  to  provide 
mortgage  capital  so  that  tenants  and 
young  people  could  buy  land  and  become 
farmers.  He  devoted  his  talents  to  im- 
proving the  marketing  programs  for  one 
of  the  great  Georgia  crops — peanuts— 
and  he  was  one  of  our  outstanding  lead- 
ers in  cotton  legislation. 

This  Nation  owes  much  to  Steve  Pace. 
The  consuming  public  may  not  know  Just 
how  much  his  efforts  are  responsible  for 
the  abundance  of  wholesome  nutritious 
food  they  enjoy — ^but  it  is  true.  The  work- 
ingman  in  the  factory  may  not  know 
how  much  Steve  Pace's  efforts  did  to 
sustain  the  farmer  as  the  best  purchaser 
of  the  products  the  workingman  makes 
and  which  earned  him  the  Increasing 
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wages  he  has  obtained— but  it  is  true.  The 
truckers  and  the  railroads  may  not  re- 
alize how  much  the  work  of  Steve  Pace 
contributed  to  making  the  farmer  the 
greatest  user  of  transportation — but  It  is 
true.  The  people  who  provide  the  invest- 
ment capital  that  has  created  this  great 
industrial  Nation  may  not  know  how  de- 
pendent their  Industry  Is  on  the  work 
Steve  Pace  did  to  sustain  agriculture  as 
the  biggest  consumer  of  industrial, prod- 
ucts— but  it  is  true.  Steve  Pace  knew 
that  everything  that  he  did  to  make  SLgrl- 
culture  prosperous  and  a  career  enticing 
to  young  people,  improved  the  lot  of 
every  citizen  in  this  Nation.  Steve  Pace 
knew  that  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  agri- 
culture made  the  cities  more  prosperous, 
the  trains  run  and  the  trucks  roar,  made 
the  factories  work  more  shifts  to  produce 
the  tools  and  equipment  agriculture 
buys,  kept  the  cash  registers  ringing  In 
the  stores,  and  created  more  jobs  for  our 
people.  Steve  Pace  knew  that  agriculture 
is  the  great  and  basic  generator  of  all 
wealth.  Steve  Pace  worked  long  hours  to 
attain  a  healthy,  expanding  agriculture, 
for  he  knew  that  the  economy  and  well- 
being  of  this  Nation  is  dependent  on  how 
well  the  farmer  fares. 

This  is  a  truth  that  shaped  his  life  and 
his  efforts  as  a  great  citizen  and  as  an 
honored  Member  of  this  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. There  is  a  great  lesson  here 
for  us  all  to  remember. 

This  body  can  best  honor  his  memory 
by  remembering  always  the  basic  im- 
portance of  agriculture.  The  Congress,  by 
emulating  Steve  Pace,  can  share  in  the 
high  place  this  gallant  son  of  Georgia 
has  earned  in  the  history  of  our  Nation. 
Let  our  guide  be  his  Ideals  and  lofty 
aspirations  tiiat  shall  continue  to  shine 
with  the  purity  of  the  stars  in  the  sky. 
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Let  us  go  forward  on  the  high  road 
Steve  Pace  traveled  as  he  served  his  con- 
stituency and  his  country. 


KOCH  QUESTIONNAIRE 


HON.  EDWARD  I.  KOCH 

OF  NZW  TOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  14.  1970 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  next 
week  I  will  be  sending  to  my  constitu- 
ents a  two-page  questiormaire  covering 
a  number  of  topics  of  current  interest. 
The  responses  I  receive  will  be  tabulated 
and  the  results  will  be  published  In  a  fu- 
ture newsletter. 

With  the  thought  that  It  might  Inter- 
est my  colleagues,  I  am  Inserting  the  full 
text  of  the  questionnaire  in  the  Congrks- 
sioNAL  Record  : 

CONCBXSSMAM'     EDWABO     I.     KOCR     ASKS     FOB 

YouB  Opinion — April   1970 
Here  is  the  opportunity  for  you  to  have 
your  voice  heard  and  to  help  me  represent 
you  in  Washington. 

During  the  past  year,  I  have  sent  to  every 
household  in  the  17th  Congressional  District 
four  newsletters  setting  forth  my  positions 
on  major  Issues  and  discussing  some  of  the 
work  I  have  done  In  Congress.  I  always  have 
welcomed  the  comments  prompted  by  these 
reports.  Now,  I  would  like  to  have  your  re- 
sponses to  some  specific  questions.  I  hope 
you  win  take  the  time  to  answer  so  that  I 
will  have  an  accurate  sampling  of  how  the 
17th  CD.  feels.  The  results  will  be  published 
In  a  future  newsletter. 

Space  has  been  given  for  answers  by  2 
persons  to  allow  for  differences  of  opinion 
In  a  household.  Please  use  the  appropriate 
column  If  you  are  smgle  so  that  the  tabula- 
tions can  be  cross-referenced  by  sex. 


His 


Her 


YES     NO 


YES     NO 


1.  Do  you  favor  the  establnhment  of  an  independent  public  postal 

corporation? 

2.  Do  you  ttiink  that  each  class  of  mail  should  pav  its  own  way? 

3.  Do  you  favor  a  Federal  voting  rights  law  establishing  18  as  the 

minimum  voting  age? -. - 

4.  Do  you  favor  the  Government's  continued  subsidy  for  the  super- 

sonic transport's  (SST)  development? 

5.  Do  you  think  tax  rates  for  single  persons  should  be  lowered  so 

they  are  the  same  as  those  used  by  married  persons? 

6.  Would  you  favor  a  6-month  extension  of  the  existing  S-percent 

surtax  (now  scheduled  to  expire  in  July)  If  requested  by  the 
President  as  an  anti-inflationary  measure?.. 

7.  Do  you  favor  the  US.  Public  Health  Service's  providing  family 

planning  information  and  birth  control  devices  to  those  who 
want  them? — - 

8.  Would  you  favor  banning  private  aircraft  trom  heavily  congested 

airports  such  as  Kennedy.  La  Guardia,  and  Newark,  limiting 
the  use  of  these  airports  to  only  commercial  airlines? 

9.  Would  you  favor  a  mandatory  in-school  testing  of  all  junior  and 

high  school  students  for  heroin  use  through  urine  analysis? 

10.  Do  you  favor  the  Senate  passed  "no-knock"  drug  bill  allowing 

police  to  break  into  home^  without  notice  if  there  is  "probable 
cause"  that  if  the  police  announced  themselves,  the  mari- 
huana or  hard  drugs  being  sought  would  be  destroyed? 

11.  Would  you  lavor  a  system  of  national  health  insurance  for  alt 

citizens,  regardless  of  age,  including  free  choice  of  medical 
practitioner? .-. 

12  Do  you  believe  the  President  should  approve  the  pending  request 

for  the  sale  of  25  Phantom  lets  and  lOOSkyhawks  to  Israel?... 

13  Would  you  favor  requiring  private  pension  funds  to  invest  a 

percentage  of  their  assets  in  mortgage  financing  for  the  con- 
struction of  housing? -. 


His        Hw 


(c)  Continue  as  we  are  now  under  President  Nixon's  schedule  of  withdrawals 

and  program  of  Vietnamization  and  pacification 

(d)  Escalate  fighting  with  the  objective  of  a  military  victofy 

Laos:  Do  you  think  the  United  States  should: 

(a)  Commit  U.S.  troops  to  Laos 

(b)  Supply  Laos  with  arms  but  not  U.S.  personnel 

(c)  Supply  Laos  with  neither  American  troops  nor  weapons 


Please  indicate  how  you  feel  Federal  spending  should  be  adjusted  in  the  lollowinc  trsu: 


His 


Her 


Mora 


Less     Same      Itora       Less     Same 


Choose  1  alternativt. 


His       Her 


Vietnam:  Do  you  think  the  Umted  States  should:  .^.     .    ^ 

"  (a)  Proceed  with  immediate  troop  withdrawals  while  providing  for  the  safety 
of  U.S.  troops,  securing  the  raloise  of  American  prisoners  of  war,  and 

assisting  any  Vietnamese  desiring  asylum 

(b)  Withdraw  our  troops  to  enclaves  and  have  the  South  Vietnameso  assumo 
offensive  combat  responsibilities 


Air  and  water  pollution  control... 

Crime  prevention  and  control 

Defense 

Education 

Foreign  aid  (economic) 

Foreign  aid  (military) 

Health 

Highways 

Housing 

Mass  transit 

Open  space  and  wildlife 

Prisons 

Rehabilitation  of  narcotic  addicts. 
Space 


What  do  you  read  regularlyT  '             Vour  age  gnwpl 

New  York  Times....  •  if!??S 

DailyNews lf2« 

Walt  Street  Journal. .  «»  "  "-;-- 

NewYorkPost SSorohJif.. 

What  single  change  would  you  suuost  to  make  New  York  City  mora  IrvableT 

Your  racommendatMns  on  how  I  can  improve  the  job  I  am  doing. 
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THE  VALUE  OP  NONVIOLENT  CIVIL 
DISOBEDIENCE 


HON.  BOB  ECKHARDT 

or   TKXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  14.  1970 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
friend.  Rollai'.d  Bradley  of  Houston,  is 
not  only  an  asle  lawyer  but  a  man  of 
philosophic  bent,  who  feels  a  duty  to  ap- 
ply his  mind  to  matters  involving  the 
public  weal.  This.  I  think,  is  a  duty  too 
often  neglected  by  our  able  professional 
men. 

I  insert,  for  the  Record,  his  views  on 
"the  value  of  nonviolent  civil  disobedi- 
ence." a  comment  on  the  action  of  the 
National  Commission  on  the  Causes  and 
Prevention  of  Violence  respecting  this 
subject: 

Tks  Valuk  op  Non-Violknt  Cira. 

DiSOBXOIENCS 

The  National  Commission  on  tbe  Causes 
and  Prevention  of  Violence  late  In  1969 
adopted  its  "Commission  Statement  on  Civil 
I>laobe<llence."  However,  including  Dr.  Mil- 
ton 8.  Elsenhower  as  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission, and  Judge  A.  Leon  Hlgglnbotham 
as  Vice  Chairman,  six  of  the  thirteen  mem- 
bers did  not  adopt  Section  I  of  the  State- 
ment. Evidently  the  Issue  between  the 
two  groups  Involved  non-violent  civil 
disobedience. 

"Our  concern  with  dvU  disobediences  is 
not  that  they  may  Involve  acts  of  violence 
per  ae.  Most  of  them  do  not.  Rather,  our 
concern  Is  that  erosion  of  the  law  Is  an  In- 
evitable consequence  of  widespread  civil  dis- 
obediences." » 

In  support  of  this  position  Norman  Dorsen 
Is  quoted.  However.  In  Section  m  we  read 
In  support  of  non- violent  civil  disobedience: 

"Willingness  to  Incur  the  wrath  and  pun- 
ishment of  government  can  represent  the 
highest  loyalty  and  respect  for  a  democratic 
society.  Such  respect  and  self-sacnflce  may 
well  prevent,  rather  than  cause,  violence."  " 

Judge  Hlgglnbotham  described  the  ques- 
tion a«  ".  .  .  this  minor  skirmish  over  a 
secondary  Issue.  .  .  ."«  However,  hUtory 
probably  will  record  non-violent  civil  dis- 
obedience as  a  major  event  In  man's  progress 
during  the  present  'time  of  trouble.' 

Henry  David  Thoreau  In  New  England 
wrote  concerning  and  practiced  this  method 
of  protest,  and  Leo  Tolstoy  advanced  the 
idea  In  his  day.  In  our  own  generation. 
Oandhl  employed  non-violent  disobedience 
to  free  India  and  change  Its  status  to  a  mem- 
ber of  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations 
He  Insisted  that  his  followers  practice  'non- 
violence' and  would  end  a  demonstration  If 
It  caused  violence.  His  work  became  the  In- 
spiration for  non-violent  civil  disobedience 
when  we  witness  It  today.  In  fact,  he  has 
been  described  as  the  prophet  of  the  atmnlc 
•ge- 

Let  us  now  examine  the  basis  for  Section  I 
of  the  Statement,  for  the  Issue  must  not  be 
dismissed  as  unimportant.  Section  I  Indi- 
cates a  fear  that  the  practice  will  Inevitably 
effect  an  erosion  of  law.  This  position  Is 
based  on  Dorsen's  statement  "  '.  .  .  that 
violation  of  one  law  leads  to  violation  of  other 
laws,  and  eventually  to  a  climate  of  law- 
lessness that  by  easy  stages  leads  to  vio- 
lence.' "  This  Is  carrying  an  Idea  or  panacea 
to  Its  logical  conclusion.  For  instance.  If  we 
follow  the  Idea  of  personal  liberty  to  Its  logi- 
cal conclusloo.  we  reach  anarchism.  But  life 
does  not  follow  theories  to  these  extremes. 
Non-vlolent  civil  disobedience  requires  a 
dedication  to  refuse  to  employ  violence  at 
all  costs.  There  must  be  a  willingness  to 
sacrifice  one's  life  If  necessary  Instead  of  re- 
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sorting  even  to  self-defense.  There  are  sel- 
dom public  Issues  of  sufficient  significance  to 
cause  people  to  Join  In  such  a  protest,  and 
there  Is  a  reason  why  this  form  of  protest 
must  remain  available  In  our  day.  That  rea- 
son Is  the  power  of  the  soverlgn  state  over 
the  lives  of  Its  people.  This  power  is  In- 
trenched by  weapons  so  lethal  that  armed 
resistance  is  now  possible.  The  peoples  under 
the  national  governments  of  the  respective 
states  are  in  the  same  helpless  position  that 
the  people  of  India  experienced  under  the 
BriUsh  Empire.  Oandhl  had  no  force  avail- 
able except  his  plan — and  It  worked  because 
It  served  a  great  moral  purpose.  It  Is  on  such 
great  moral  Issues  that  the  plan  must  be 
available  for  the  future  of  mankind.  In 
fact.  It  will  then  always  be  available,  for 
actually  sovjfelgnty  resides  ultimately  In 
the  people. 

Furthermore,  the  claim  of  national  sover- 
eignty today  Is  being  carried  too  far  for 
the  welfare  of  humanity,  although  here  sov- 
ereignty Is  merely  carried  to  Its  logical  con- 
clusion. In  South  Vietnam  we  are  allowing 
untold  wrongs  to  be  done  and  o\ir  world's/ 
being  threatened  with  atomic  warfare  In  the 
name  of  the  sovereignty  of  its  present  gov- 
ernment. Arthur  Goldberg  claims  that  sov- 
ereignty In  the  Near  East  must  prevent  the 
Great  Powers  from  settling  Issues  there  be- 
fore those  Issues  threaten  a  world  war.  Today 
our  dedication  to  nationalism  threatens  our 
civilization  Just  as  ancient  Greece  was  fatally 
threatened  by  seeing  absolute  sovereignty  in 
the  city-state  of  that  great  clvUzatlon. 
Count  Tolstoy  saw  the  danger  of  militarism 
and  urged  pacifism  as  a  preventative.  Albert 
Einstein  for  a  time  held  the  same  position, 
but  later  he  abandoned  that  conviction.  Most 
of  us  have  counted  on  a  League  of  Nations 
and  now  on  the  Cnlted  Nations.  But  these 
agencies  have  so  far  failed  mankind.  Other 
attempts  must  be  made  on  a  responsible 
basis  before  It  Is  too  late.  Let  us  hope  and 
pray  that  It  Is  not  already  too  late.  Man- 
kind's ultimate  means  of  securing  the  needed 
remedy  must  not  be  cut  off  by  preventing  the 
employment  of  non-violent  civil  disobedience 
if  that  remedy  becomes  reqxUred  for  the  sake 
of  humanity. 

roOTNOTTS 

» "Commission  Statement  on  Civil  Dis- 
obedience," p.l. 

'  ibid.,  p.  11.  The  sUtement  was  followed  by 
a  footnote:  "'In  fact,  some  experts  have 
argued  that  engaging  in  disciplined  civil  dis- 
obedience allows  people  to  channel  resent- 
ment Into  constructive  paths,  thereby  re- 
ducing the  propensity  for  engaging  in  anti- 
social behavior.'  Law  and  Order  Recojuidered. 
Chapter  2,   Disobedience  to  Law  '  p    19 

'  ibid.,  p.  16. 
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SEX  EDUCATION  AND  EARTH  DAY 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK     V 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOCSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Tuesday.  April  14.  1970 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  sex 
fanatics,  led  by  the  elderly  libertine, 
Mary  Calderone.  in  usual  upside  down 
philosophy,  now  seek  to  equate  morality 
and  decency  with  pollution. 

Sex  exhibitionist  Calderone  apparently 
feels  divinely  chosen  to  save  our  youth 
from  "the  pitfalls  and  hangups"  she  has 
experienced. 

She  estimates  that  by  the  time  a  child 
enters  kindergarten  he  has  been  exposed 
to  4.000  hours  of  television,  so  rather 
than  eliminating  the  pornography  and 
perversion   from   television,   she  would 


prepare  the  children  for  TV  by  forcing 
upon  them  an  even  more  perverted  ex- 
posure in  accordance  with  her  persoiud 
hangups  on  sex. 

And.  if  you  do  not  agree  with  this  pol- 
luted philosophy,  you  must  be  a  sexual 
bigot.  According  to  her  it  is  dirty  to  have 
a  clean  mind. 

I  insert  a  newspaper  clipping  from  the 
Washington  Post  of  April  14  at  this 
point: 

Sex  Bicotst  Labeled  a  "Pollution" 
(By  B.  J.  Phllllpa) 

Human  sexual  relationships  have  been  bls- 
torlcally  distorted  by  "bigotry.  Jear  and  Just 
plain  Ignorance,"  Dr.  Mary  Calderone  said 
yesterday. 

In  a  speech  to  the  Woman's  National  Dem- 
ocraUc  Club,  Dr.  Calderone,  executive  director 
of  Sex  Information  and  Education  Council 
of  the  United  States,  said,  "The  primary 
ecological  system  that  all  other  systems  need 
to  serve  Is  the  relationship  between  a  man 
and  a  woman.  It,  too,  Is  subject  to  pollution. 

"Sex  education  begins  at  the  moment  of 
birth.  It  Is  not  enough  to  dispense  a  few 
pertinent  facts.  .  .  .  Sex  education  includes 
the  capacity  for  affection,  the  ability  to  re- 
late deeply  and  crucially  to  other  human 
beings,"   Dr.   Calderone   said. 

"Well  planned  sex  education"  would  re- 
sult In  "a  high  level  of  internalized  moral 
control,"  Dr.  Calderone  said,  "but  many  Ill- 
informed  people  believe  it  consists  solely  of 
dealing  at  a  genital  level. 

"We  cannot  put  our  children  In  airtight 
boxes  concerning  human  sexaallty,"  Dr. 
Calderone  said.  "We  should  seize  the  chance 
to  make  this  great  and  significant  gesture  of 
partnership  to  our  young  by  saying,  'We 
older  ones  will  share  with  you  our  knowl- 
edge ...  to  make  It  possible  for  you  to 
avoid  the  pitfalls  and  hangups  we  have  ex- 
perienced.' " 

Dr.  Calderone  criticized  daytime  televi- 
sion programming  for  the  sexual  models  it 
presents  to  children. 

"By  the  time  a  child  enters  kindergarten, 
he  has  been  exposed  to  4.000  hours  of  tele- 
vision," Dr.  Calderone  said.  "The  version  of 
human  sexuality  that  he  leams  from  soap 
operas  Is  that  a  man  and  woman  can  only 
relate  to  each  other  with  anguish." 


DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA  CRIME 
BILL 


HON.  UWRENCE  J,  HOGAN 


or    UAXTLANO 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  14.  1970 

Mr.  HOOAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  WRC-TV, 
channel  4,  in  Washington,  aired  an  edi- 
torial on  March  25  and  26  which  op- 
posed several  provisions  of  the  crime  bill 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  passed  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  March 
19. 

Their  opposition  is.  in  my  opinion, 
founded  on  misinformation  concerning 
the  provisions  of  this  legislation.  In  re- 
sponse to  WRC-TV's  interpretation  of 
the  preventive  detention  and  "no-knock" 
provisions.  I  prepared  a  statement  of 
clarification  which  was  broadcast  by  the 
station  on  April  7  and  8. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  importance  of  these 
provisions  cannot  be  overemphasized, 
therefore,  I  include  the  WRC-TV  edi- 
torial and  my  reply  at  this  point  in  the 
Rkcord: 
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WRC   TV — 4   EortoaiAL 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  Houae  has 
^proved  the  D.C.  antl-crlme  bill.  Washing- 
ton area  citizens  are  gravely  concerned  with 
tbe  ever  Increasing  crime  rate  and  the  vwy 
serious  situation  that  exists  here. 

But,  WRC-TV  believes  today  as  It  did  be- 
fore the  bill  was  passed  that  some  of  its 
provisions  are  repressive,  probably  unconsti- 
tutional and  In  Infringement  on  the  rights 
of  tbe  individual. 

This  bUl  could  perhaps  give  us  a  meastire 
of  safety.  In  our  person.  In  our  homes  and 
on  our  streets,  but  the  cost  Is  too  high  in 
terms  of  the  loss  in  fundamental  freedoms. 

We  support  the  court  reorganization  provi- 
sions of  the  legislation  as  of  the  utmost  Im- 
portance In  bringing  about  the  desired  goal 
of  speedy  and  certain  Justice.  Pre-trial  de- 
tention is  still  Jailing  an  individual  without 
proof  of  guilt  and  without  a  fair  trial.  The 
"no-knock"  provision  la  still  a  violation  of 
privacy  and  dangerous  to  both  the  police 
and  to  the  person  against  whom  It  is  directed. 
The  transfer  of  Lorton  to  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment still  seems  like  an  act  of  retribu- 
tion and  derogation  of  the  power  and  dig- 
nity of  the  District. 

There  are  still  several  steps  in  the  legisla- 
tive process  before  the  Hovise  bill  can  become 
law.  A  House-Senate  conference  miist  con- 
sider It  and  both  Chambers  of  the  Congress 
give  final  approval  of  It. 

Hopefully,  quiet,  calm  reasoning  will  pre- 
vail so  that  the  bill  to  combat  crime  and 
still  preserve  fundamental  treedcHns  will 
emerge  for  the  benefit  of  all. 

Replt  to  WRC-TV  Editossal  Nov.  32,  bt 
Lawrence  J.  Hocan 

WRC-TV  has  misrepresented  the  Intent  of 
some  provisions  of  the  House-passed  D.C. 
Crime  Bill. 

A  recent  WRC  editorial  has  labeled  the 
"no-knock"  provision  "a  violation  of  pri- 
vacy"— It  Is  no  such  thing. 

This  provision  merely  clarifies  existing  law 
which  already  authorizes  "no-knock"  entries. 
It  also  contains  stringent  safeguards  to  pro- 
tect Innocent  citizens  and  Its  constitutional- 
ity has  been  upheld  by  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court. 

WRC  also  questions  the  constitutionality 
of  pre-trial  detention.  Since  1789  certain  de- 
fendants have  been  denied  their  liberty  be- 
cause they  were  a  danger  to  the  community. 

The  problems  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
arose  as  a  result  of  the  Ball  Reform  Act  of 
1966  which  allowed  the  release  of  certain 
persons.  A  great  deal  of  Washington's  crime 
Is  committed  by  those  who  are  awaiting  trial 
for  other  offenses. 

During  the  first  six  months  of  1966,  before 
enactment  of  the  Ball  Reform  Act,  there  were 
1,466  reported  robberies.  Three  years  later 
this  flgiire  more  than  tripled  to  over  5,000 
for  the  first  six  months  of  1969. 

This  crime  legislation  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  has  been  overwhelmingly  ap- 
proved by  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
Is  now  pending  a  Senate-House  Conference. 
The  Senate  version  perpetuates  the  overem- 
phasis on  the  rights  of  the  accused.  Accept- 
ance of  the  House  version  will,  however,  help 
to  rebalance  the  scales  of  Justice  to  give  more 
weight  to  the  rights  of  the  law-abiding  seg- 
ment of  society. 
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the  dependence  of  so  many  of  our  youths 
on  the  crutch  of  pot,  the  Insistence  on 
Spock-nurtured  permissiveness,  the  gen- 
eral revolt  against  authority,  and  the 
nationwide  malaise  and  discomfort  over 
crime,  taxes,  and  insecurity  suggest  to 
me  that  America  needs  spiritual  revival, 
^irltual  revival  or  renewal  will  restore 
confidence,  mutual  trust,  and  respect  for 
authority  so  necessary  for  a  forward- 
moving  but  stable  society. 

What  better  way  to  start  than  to  per- 
mit our  very  young  to  begin  their  school 
day  with  a  recognition  of  respect  for  the 
highest  authority. 

Prayer  in  school  seems  to  be  lost  in 
this  dally  crisis  Congress.  But  it  is  not 
lost  in  the  halls  of  our  State  legislatures, 
including  the  New  York  State  Legisla- 
ture. 

Assen^blyman  Charles  Jerabek,  an  out- 
standing legislator  and  patriot,  has  been 
leading  the  fight  in  New  York  in  support 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  6  propos- 
ing a  constitutional  amendment  to  per- 
mit participation  in  nondenominational 
prayer  in  public  assemblage. 

We  hope  that  the  determination  and 
leadership  demonstrated  by  Mr.  Jerabek 
will  give  new  spark  and  interest  in  school 
prayer,  so  necessary  to  finding  new  direc- 
tions to  America's  traditional  goals  of 
life,  liberty,  and  pursuit  of  happiness. 


PRAYER  IN  SCHOOL 


HON.  JAMES  R.  GROVER,  JR. 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  ApHl  14.  1970 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fa- 
natic aberrations  of  campus  militants. 


THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 
LIBRARY 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 


OF    NEW   YORK 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  14.  1970 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues an  article  in  the  February  1970 
Catholic  School  Journal,  written  by  John 
P.  Carroll,  director  of  Interpac — The 
International  Processing  and  Cataloging 
Center,  Peekskill,  N.Y. 

The  article  focuses  attention  on  three 
elementary  school  libraries  in  my  dis- 
trict, and  the  outstanding  work  being 
done  on  behalf  of  educating  all  of  the 
children  in  those  areas — made  possible 
through  Federal  school  library  assist- 
ance tmder  title  n  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act. 

Mr.  Carroll  has  contributed  articles  to 
the  Catholic  Library  World.  Library 
Journal,  Collier's  Encyclopedia  and  the 
Catholic  Encyclopedia.  I  commend  this 
article  for  reading  to  my  colleagues  and 
insert  it  in  the  Record  herewith: 
How  It  Has  Been  Donx 
(By  John  F.  Carroll) 

For  upwards  of  twenty  years,  I  have  ex- 
hibited at  and  attended  hundreds  of  meet- 
ings of  the  National  Education  Association, 
the  American  Association  of  School  Admin- 
istrators, the  National  Association  of  Sec- 
ondary School  Principals  and  the  National 
Catholic  Educational  Association.  There  are 
always  programs  on  athletics,  on  cafeteria 
techniques,  community  relations,  student 
guidance  and  similar  subjects  but  rarely,  if 
ever,  even  a  minor  program  devoted  to  the 
role  of  the  printed  word  In  education.  Mil- 
lions of  words,  hundreds  of  hours,  and  thou- 
sands of  dollars  are  devoted  to  teaching  ma- 
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chines,  audlo-vlstial  approaches  and  educa- 
tional TV.  If  60  or  even  25  per  cent  of  the 
time  and  m'oney  spent  on  those  devices  and 
activities  was  devoted  to  the  requirements 
and  techniques  for  encouraging  children  in 
the  middle  and  elementary  grades  to  use  a 
weU-stocked  library,  the  reading  profile  of 
our  country  would  be  far  different  from  what 
It  is  today.  Of  what  use  Is  It  to  have  sophis- 
ticated teaching  aids,  audio- visual  appara- 
tus, computer  programming  In  Junior  and 
senior  high  schools  If  youngsters  have  never 
mastered  the  basic  problem  of  understand- 
ing and  interpreting  the  printed  and  spoken 
word  in  the  primary  grades? 

The  greatest  strides  In  the  education  of 
children  and  the  greatest  assist  libraries 
have  had  since  Melvll  Dewey  and  his  asso- 
ciates founded  the  American  Library  Asso- 
ciation came  during  the  presidency  of  a 
former  schoolteacher,  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  of 
Texas.  As  a  result  of  his  many  years  work- 
ing as  a  classroom  teacher  and  school  admin- 
istrator, President  Johnson  was  committed 
to  the  theory:  "If  you  can't  read  'em,  you 
can't  learn  "em."  It  Is  most  regrettable  that 
the  tremendous  strides  made  In  the  area  of 
school  libraries  during  the  implementation 
of  Title  n  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  may  be  headed  for  the  blbUo- 
graphlc  locker  room.  It  U  difficult  to  under- 
stand the  thinking  of  the  advisors  around 
President  Nixon  who  advocated  the  complete 
eradication  of  aid  to  school  libraries. 

LOCAI.  ACHXXVEUXNTS 

To  come  down  to  specifics,  I  would  like 
to  explore  with  you  what  has  been  accom- 
pllshed  and  still  is  being  achieved  as  a  restUt 
of  Title  n  In  three  elementary  libraries  or  sys- 
tems m  the  residential  area  around  Tarry- 
town,  N.Y. 

The  first  Ingredient  for  a  successftU  schotfl 
operation  is  a  cooperaUve  school  principal 
and  the  second  an  Intelligent  and  encourag- 
ing pastor  or  school  administrator.  Sister 
Mary  Simon,  principal  of  St.  Teresa's  Ele- 
mentary School  In  North  Tarrytown.  prior 
to  the  enactment  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  i965,  incorpo- 
rated In  the  school  curriculum  a  program 
whereby  each  class  In  the  school  had  one 
full  period  of  library  Instruction,  participa- 
tion and  use  each  week.  The  library  was 
open  before  school,  during  lunch  hour  and 
even  one  day  a  week  during  the  summer 
months.  At  times  there  were  as  many  as  160 
children  taking  books  out  of  the  elementary 
school  library  on  vacation  days. 

With  the  cooperation  of  the  parish  Holy 
Name  Society,  the  library  received  Initially 
tlOO  a  year  for  acquisitions  and  then  more 
organizations  became  aware  of  the  school  li- 
brary and  matched  that  amount  until  the 
library  had  approximately  $800  a  year  for 
acquisitions.  When  Title  n  came  on  the 
scene,  the  school  had  a  library  of  over  3,000 
books,  every  one  of  them  fully  classified, 
cataloged  and  protected  with  a  mylar  Jacket. 
ConsequenUy  the  Title  n  allocation  In  the 
first  two  yeairs  was  eiceUent.  But  then  when 
the  emphasis  shifted  over  to  those  schools 
which  showed  the  greatest  need,  frequentiy 
because  many  of  them  had  put  forth  IltUe 
effort  on  their  own  behalf,  the  "nUe  n  money 
for  St.  Teresa's  was  cut  to  the  vaniahlng 
point. 

For  the  past  two  years,  however,  the  pas- 
tor, Msgr.  Charles  Hugo  Doyle,  author  of 
Cana  Is  Forever  and  other  books,  has  made 
avaUable  $1,000  of  parUh  funds  for  the  pur- 
chase of  new  books  and  supplies  each  year. 
Today  the  school  has  one  of  the  most  func- 
tional and  popular  elementary  school  li- 
braries in  Westchester  County,  if  not  In  the 
entire  New  York  archdiocese.  Under  the  con- 
tinuing Library  Curricultim  Orientated  Pro- 
gram, each  child  In  the  school  can  take  out 
one  or  more  books  each  week  and  can  even 
take  out  on  overnight  circulation  any  vol- 
ume of  the  many  encyclopedias  In  the  collec- 
tion. This  practice  has  been  In  effect  for  tbe 
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past  five  ye*n  and  Ubntrlans  uaure  me  th»t 
tbey  have  yet  to  loee  an  enc7cU>pe<lla  vol- 
ume or  have  one  mutilated.  It  would  be  In- 
tereetlng  to  know  U  any  scbool  of  library 
science  Lb  advocating  a  program  of  circulat- 
ing reference  works. 

Libraries  in  the  public  elementary  schools 
in  Tarrytown  prior  to  the  advent  of  Title  n 
were  non-existent.  Por  the  purpose  of  Im- 
pressing visitors  from  Albany,  as  well  as 
keeping  local  citizens  quiet,  a  room  was  set 
aside  In  each  building  into  which  was  placed 
without  any  coordination  leftovers  from  book 
fairs  or  miscellaneous  collections  of  books 
donated  to  the  scbool  when  people  cleaned 
house.  The  local  board  of  education  seemed 
oblivious  to  the  need  for  elementary  libraries, 
as  was  proven  by  the  fact  that  for  ten  years 
In  succession,  taxpayers  appeared  at  school 
board  meetings  to  make  a  strong  plea  for 
the  hiring  of  an  elementary  school  librarian. 

STEP    IN    THX   UCHT    DIKZCTION 

Thanks  to  the  Impetus  given  school  librar- 
ies by  Title  n,  the  present  chief  scbool  of- 
ficer, a  man  aware  of  the  values  of  elemen- 
tary school  libraries.  Dr.  Thomas  E.  Benner. 
Jr..  hired  a  teacher  who  he  encouraged  to  go 
on  for  her  library  scelnce  degree.  After  sev- 
eral months  of  evening  and  weekend  courses 
In  Ubrary  science  at  Queens  College.  Miss 
Virginia  Barry  was  put  In  charge  of  the 
three  elementary  school  libraries.  This  Is  not 
an  Ideal  situation,  but  thanks  to  the  energy 
of  this  young  woman  and  the  superintend- 
ent's willingness  to  pay  library  aides  on  an 
hourly  basis,  she  Is  able  to  move  from  school 
to  school  so  that  all  children  In  the  public 
elementary  schools  now  have  the  assistance 
of  a  trained  librarian  In  maklbg  book  selec- 
tions for  assignments  or  recreational  reading. 
The  library  aides  take  care  of  checking  out 
and  returning  books  to  the  shelves  and  fol- 
lowing up  children  who  forgot  to  bring  back 
their  books  within  the  prescribed  period.  The 
librarian  Is  able  to  teach  children  the  pur- 
pose of  a  school  library,  explain  to  them  how 
books  are  made  and  how  they  should  be 
treated.  Introduce  them  to  the  card  catalog, 
the  Dewey  decUnal  classification  system  and 
placement  of  books  throughout  the  library, 
how  to  use  large  dictionaries,  encyclopedias, 
overhead  transparencies  and  library-related 
film.  Because  she  Is  the  first  full-time  librar- 
ian In  an  80-year-old  school  system,  she  still 
has  much  to  do,  but  she  Is  confident  that 
when  reading  tests  are  given  to  the  present 
group  of  primary  children  two  years  hence, 
the  results  will  clearly  vindicate  Dr.  Ben- 
ner's  confidence  In  the  potential  contribu- 
tion of  the  library  to  quality  education  in 
the  Tarrytown  schools. 

In  BrlarcUfl  Bdanor,  not  far  from  the  Tarry- 
town schools  mentioned  above,  there  Is  an- 
other outstanding  elementary  school  library 
In  St.  Theresa's  School.  Becauae  of  poor  Initial 
planning  this  new  elementary  school  was 
designed,  approved  and  constructed  without 
any  provision  for  an  elementary  school  li- 
brary. When  the  present  pastor  was  ap- 
pointed, the  town  building  supervisor  would 
not  grant  a  variance  to  allow  another  room 
to  be  added  to  the  existing  struct\ire.  Un- 
daunted by  this  refusal.  Msgr.  John  H.  Har- 
rington, former  librarian  at  St.  Joeeph's 
Seminary.  Dunwoodle,  N.T..  and*^  editor  of 
McOraw-HUl's  Catholic  Encyclopedia  for 
School  and  Home,  refurbished  and  decorated 
the  well-lighted  basement  of  the  church 
building  and  set  up  in  It  a  new  and  fully 
equipped  elementary  scbool  library.  He 
bought  an  Instant  library  of  some  6,000  fully 
cataloged,  classtfled  and  processed  Ubrary 
books.  SUter  Xavler,  B.C.,  the  school  princi- 
pal, arranged  a  full  period  a  week  in  the 
regular  school  schedule  so  that  every  child 
In  the  school  has  Ubrary  training  and  time 
to  select  recreational  reading  or  to  do  Inde- 
pendent study.  This  again  la  not  an  Ideal 
situation,  since  the  Ubrary  la  phyalcftlly  lep- 
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arated  from  the  school  by  a  road,  but  the 
students  are  encouraged  to  use  the  Ubrary 
In  preparation  for  their  book  reports,  plays, 
poetry  study,  story-telling  hour  thus  receiv- 
ing a  broad  Introduction  to  the  wonderful 
world  of  books.  Eight  parents  of  children  In 
the  school  operate  the  Ubrary  on  a  rotating 
volunteer  basis. 

sricMKX  paocaAM 
One  of  the  side  benefits  of  Monslgnor 
Harrington's  program  was  a  "Sum-Fun  Pro- 
gram "  which  he  operated  as  a  dally  summer 
school  for  approximately  six  weeks.  This 
"Sum-Fun  Program  "  was  not  Umlted  to  chil- 
dren of  the  parochial  school  but  was  open 
to  any  youngster  In  the  Osslnlng.  Claremont 
and  BrlarcUff  areas  who  wished  to  attend. 
Thanks  to  the  cooperation  of  Operating  Engi- 
neers Local  137,  which  contributed  $14,000 
to  help  finance  the  program,  two  rented 
school  buses  crisscrossed  the  territory  and 
picked  up  an  average  of  180  to  200  children 
each  day,  brought  them  to  school  at  nine 
In  the  morning  and  returned  them  to  their 
residential  areas  at  one  in  the  afternoon. 
The  school  was  ecumenical.  Interdenomina- 
tional and  Interracial  in  the  truest  sense. 

There  were  approximately  ninety  black 
children  and  ninety  white  children  partici- 
pating In  a  program  that  was  regarded  as  a 
refresher  for  those  who  did  not  do  too  well 
during  the  past  school  year  and  as  a  "run- 
ning start"  for  the  year  ahead.  In  addition 
to  the  usual  curriculum  subjects,  each 
youngster  had  a  period  of  Ubrary  work  each 
week  and  was  encouraged  to  take  two  or 
more  books  home  as  part  of  his  library  train- 
ing. It  was  rewarding  to  see  the  Interest 
many  of  the  children  had  In  St.  Theresa's 
excellent  collection  of  black  Uterature.  hU- 
tory  and  poetry. 

XaSBMTIAI.  OK  XXTKA? 

Periodically  newspapers  in  large  cities  will 
c^Ty  headlines  such  as  axAoiNO  txsts  show 

FOTH    or    CTTT'S    PTTPIU    LAGOINO    BT    2    YEARS. 

Blame  wlU  be  directed  at  a  defeated  school 
budget,  shortage  of  reading  machines  or 
pacers,  or  the  quality  and  turnover  of  teach- 
ers, but  I  have  yet  to  read  of  a  school  board 
explaining  the  situation  In  terms  of  par- 
simonious appropriations  for  their  Inade- 
quate school  Ubrarles.  Further,  if  the  poor 
rating  given  the  children  participating  In 
the  MetropoUtan  Reading  Achievement  testa 
In  the  third  g^rade  Is  even  more  pronounced 
when  they  are  tested  In  the  fifth  or  seventh 
grades,  it  should  be  clear  that  the  reason 
many  faU  behind  in  social  studies,  arlth- 
meUc  and  science  is  simply  because  they 
cannot  understand  the  langiuige  of  their 
textbooks. 

So  while  Ubrarlans  are  Joining  the  peda- 
gogical parade  to  purchase  carrels  with  con- 
trol boards  containing  a  half  dozen  outlets 
to  handle  tape  recorders,  cassette  players, 
microfilm  and  microfiche  readers,  loop  and 
overhead  projectors  and  communication  net- 
work hookups,  let  them  learn  to  iise  and 
master  this  equipment— but  let  them  also 
remember  and  teU  their  faculUee  and  boarda 
that  a  weU-wrltten,  clearly  printed  and  at- 
tractively lUustrated  book  In  the  hands  of 
an  elementary  school  child  la  still  the  beat 
learning  Instrument  and  that  the  school 
librarian  Is  baalcaUy  and  fundamentaly  a 
teacher  of  reading. 
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spiring.  The  pleas  of  the  young  are  often 
the  most  eloquent  in  their  simplicity  and 
directness.  The  following  poem,  which 
was  written  by  a  14-year-old  Junior  high 
school  student,  Lorraine  Paquette,  of 
Dracut,  Mass.,  about  pollution  shows  a 
concern  which  is  sincere  and  urgent.  It  is 
a  concern  which  is  sincere  and  urgent. 
It  is  a  moving  appeal,  and  indeed  we 
must  respond  to  it,  for  it  is  our  children 
who  will  suffer  the  most  if  we  fail  to 
take  effective  action  to  restore  and  pro- 
tect the  quality  of  our  environment: 

The  Scene  op  Pollution 
Pollution  Is  described  as  filth. 
I  want  to  see  how  it  Is  built. 
Flying  trash  here  and  there. 
"Created  Filth  ",  Is  hard  to  bear. 

This  creation  Is  awful  to  see. 
But  then  It's  done  so  easily. 
The  people  don't  care. 
They  did  their  share. 

Burning  biUIdlngs  are  part  of  the  scene. 
We  need  your  help  to  prevent  this  scheme. 
Being  very  careful  Is  easy  to  do. 
Please  try  and  help,  we  beg  of  you. 

There  are  deaths  In  famlUes  because  of  this. 
This  Is  very,  very  disastrous. 
Parents  are  frightened  "What  should  we  do"? 
Please  help  the  town,  so  we  may  renew. 

This  could  be  cleared  up  In  a  matter  of  weeks, 
The  roads,  the  rivers,  the  lakes,  and  creeks. 
The  oceans,  and  bays  in  every  sea. 
Could  be  cleared  up  so  easily. 

We  are  sick  of  this  filth. 

So  please  help  us  build. 

The  town  we  once  knew. 

Please  try  and  help,  we  beg  of  you. 

— LOKEAINE  PAQUTTR. 


NURSES  AT  OUR  VA  HOSPITALS 
OVERWORKED,  UNDERPAID 


HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

OP  MSMtcHuaana 
IN  THB  HOUSK  OP  RKPRESENTATIVE8 

Tueadav.  April  14.  1970 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hopes 
and  exi)ectation8  of  our  children  are  in- 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OP    NEW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  14.  1970 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  in 
my  district  during  the  Easter  holiday. 
I  had  an  opportunity  to  again  visit  the 
facilities  of  the  Veterans"  Administm- 
tion  hospital  in  BuJalo,  N.Y. 

I  met  with  the  hospital  director.  Eu- 
gene E.  Speer.  Jr..  and  his  staff,  who  dis- 
cussed with  me  some  of  their  problems. 

A  stirvey  of  VA  hospitals  made  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs, 
of  which  I  sun  a  member,  has  shown 
very  clearly  that  most  all  hospitals  in 
our  State  are  working  on  completely  in- 
adequate budgets  if  they  are  to  provide 
the  kind  of  medical  service  which  our 
veterans  need  and  deserve. 

Even  though  the  Administration  has 
arranged  to  provide  some  additional  hos- 
pital funds  during  the  current  fiscal 
years,  the  Buffalo  hospital  still  is  more 
than  $1  million  short  of  what  it  needs. 

While  I  was  at  the  hospital,  I  also  met 
with  a  group  of  the  nurses  to  discuss 
their  particular  problems.  Their  case 
was  presented  by  Mrs.  Irene  Schwartz. 
RH.,  chairman  of  the  staff  nurses  and 
instructors  at  the  hospital. 

The  statement  by  Blrs.  Schwartz 
speaks  for  itself,  as  follows : 
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Remarks  bt  Mrs.  Irene  Schwartz,  RJ7. 

Mr.  Dulskl,  I  have  quite  a  lengthy  report 
prepared  to  give  you,  and  I  hope  you  wUI 
bear  me  out. 

First,  we  wish  to  welcome  you  to  the  V.A., 
and  express  our  deep  appreciation  to  you  for 
coming  here  today.  Considering  how  busy 
you  have  been  with  the  postal  situation,  we 
are  doubly  grateful  that  you  could  take  time 
out  to  listen  tt>  a  handful  of  nurses. 

As  you  undoubtedly  know,  the  V.A.  hoe- 
pltal  system  Is  facing  a  medical  crisis  that  Is 
becoming  more  acute  by  the  day.  Unless  steps 
are  taken  immediately  to  avert  this  crisis, 
many  V.A.  hospitals  wlU  be  forced  to  close. 

The  motto  of  the  V.A.  has  always  been — 
"Care  Second  to  None," — now  It  seems  more 
appropriate  to  say — "Care — little  or  none" — 
to  our  veterans. 

We  nurses,  here  at  the  Buffalo  V.A.,  have 
been  extremely  concerned  with  the  lack  of 
care  our  veterans  have  been  receiving,  and 
thought  that  perhaps,  with  your  help,  we 
could  try  to  remedy  the  sltuaiUon  to  some 
extent. 

One  of  the  greatest  drawing  cards  that  the 
V.A.  has  had  In  recruiting  and  keeping  nurses 
In  the  past,  has  been  salaries  and  benefits 
that  could  not  be  equaled  by  general  hos- 
pitals. This  no  longer  holds  true. 

LosiNC  mant  qvalipxed  nurses 

We  have  loet  so  many  highly  qualified 
nurses  to  better  paying  Jobs  In  other  hos- 
pitals and  other  fields  of  nursing,  that  our 
remaining  staff  has  been  subjected  to  work- 
ing conditions  thai  have  become  Intolerable. 

You  may  not  be  aware  of  the  fact  that 
under  the  Department  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery  policy,  nurses  are  on  a  7-day  week, 
24-hour  a  day  "on  caU".  Some  nurses  are 
being  told  they  must  work  a  double  ahlf  t  be- 
cause of  lack  of  staff — which  means  on  duty 
at  7:30  a.m.  and  off  after  midnight  and  back 
on  duty  again  at  7:30  the  same  day. 

No  human  being  should  be  expected  to 
work  such  hours — without  overtime  pay  or 
proper  rest.  Other  nurses  are  expected — no — 
scheduled  to  work  2  and  3  wards — taking 
"care"  of  80  to  100  patients. 

Many  of  these  are  acutely  HI,  who  need  a 
lot  of  nursing  care,  and  are  not  getting  It, 
because  of  lack  of  staff.  This  Is  a  form  of 
human  bondage  and  exploitation  of  nurses 
that  must  be  stopped. 

NUBSX    TOURS    erratic 

Nurses'  time  schedules  are  being  changed 
without  notice,  and  ofttlmee  have  to  work  2 
and  3  different  tours  of  duty  In  one  week. 
(Again  without  compensation  for  evening  or 
night  tours  of  duty.) 

Other  nurses  are  being  detailed  to  wards 
where  they  are  imfamlUar  with  the  patients, 
and  to  specialty  areas — such  as  Intensive 
Care,  dialysis.  Recovery  Room,  etc.,  without 
being  properly  oriented  or  Instructed  In  the 
use  of  the  sophisticated  machinery  and  in- 
struments used  In  these  areas. 

When  unemployed  nurses  from  other  hos- 
pitals are  asked  why  they  do  not  come  to  the 
V.A.,  their  reasons  vary.  But  most  concur 
that  they  cannot  tolerate  rotating  shifts  and 
working  conditions  Imposed  on  VA.  nurses, 
and  there  Is  no  Incentive  for  working  eve- 
ning or  night  tours. 

The  only  time  you  are  aUowed  the  steady 
day  tour  Is  when  you  accept  a  head  nune 
position,  and  again  this  Is  the  only  Incen- 
tive, outside  of  the  status  and  extra  re- 
sponsibilities you  get  as  a  head  nurse— As 
you  can  see,  the  PubUc  Image  of  a  V.A.  nurse 
Is  not  a  flattering  one. 

SUBJECTED  TO  ABUSE 

Due  to  the  public  Image,  and  lack  of  sup- 
port from  many  nursing  supervisors  and  ad- 
ministrators, V.A.  nurses  are  being  subjected 
to  a  great  deal  of  abtue  from  the  claaslfled 
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personnel  (nurses  aides  and  licensed  practical 
nurses)  they  have  to  work  with. 

Some  nurses  have  been  told  to  their  faces 
that  they  can  be  replaced  easier  than  their 
aides  and  LPN's  because  those  people  are 
imder  the  protection  of  the  ClvU  Service 
Commission  and  can't  be  fired  I 

Besides  this  flagrant  Insolence,  we  have 
found  upon  Investigation  that  there  are  sev- 
erel  LPN's  here  making  more  money  than 
the  R.N.  who  has  the  responslblUty  of  su- 
pervising these  same  non-professionals  and 
aU  the  patients  In  her  care,  and  Is  answer- 
able for  the  administration  of  her  ward  or 
wards. 

Besides  their  basic  salary,  they  receive  26% 
more  for  Sundays  (average  38  out  of  62 
worked),  time  and  a  half  for  authorized 
overtime,  double  time  for  hoUdays,  and  a 
10%  differential  for  6  hrs.  each  shift  on 
evening  and  night  tours.  (6  pjm.-6  a.m.) 

THE  LEAVE   SITUATION 

They  are  on  a  6-day  week  and  receive  2 
days  off.  Thus,  on  leave  time,  they  are 
charged  6  days  annual  leave  and  2  days  off. 
A  nurse  gets  charged  the  f uU  7  days  annual 
leave.  When  days  off  are  flanked  vrlth  sick 
leave,  the  non-professionals  are  charged  2 
days  sick  leave  and  2  days  off. 

The  RJf.  gets  charged  with  4  days  sick 
leave  or  as  many  days  as  she  Is  scheduled 
for  days  off.  An  RJf.  can  be  scheduled  to 
work  8  to  10  days  without  a  day  off,  whUe 
the  non-professionals  cannot  be  worked 
more  than  6  consecutive  days. 

We  do  not  begrudge  these  extra  benefits 
for  the  non-professional,  but  we  expect  that 
nurses  receive  at  least  as  much  consideration. 

We  realize  that  nursing  schedules  have  to 
be  kept  flexible  to  Insure  at'  least  minimal 
coverage  of  wards,  but  these  factors  that  I 
have  Just  stated  have  created  many  problems 
of  low  morale,  hard  feelings  between  all  fac- 
tions of  personnel,  and  extreme  weariness  of 
the  nurses. 

hard  pressed  to  give  BAPE  CARE 

Evening  and  night  tours  of  duty  have  such 
scanty  coverage,  that  nurses  are  hard  pressed 
to  give  even  minimal  safe  care  to  patients. 
Should  one  or  two  nurses  call  in  sick  on 
these  tours,  it  means  doubling  the  wards  of 
another  nurse. 

This  In  t\irn  causes  nurses  to  feel  gtiUty, 
not  only  about  the  poor  nursing  care  given 
to  the  veteran,  but  guUty  for  becoming  ill 
themselves. 

Mr.  Dulskl,  we  must  try  to  help  these 
nurses.  Every  one  of  them  Is  working  to  the 
best  of  her  capabilities,  and  deserves  con- 
sideration not  only  for  a  Job  she  knows  Is 
Impossible  to  do  Justloe  to,  but  also  by  pay- 
ing her  a  salary  commensurate  with  her 
responslblUty,  education,  and  hours  she  baa 
to  work  to  take  care  of  these  veterans. 

I  dont  believe  there  Is  a  nurse  here  who 
does  not  give  at  least  one  hour  overtime  a 
day  In  trying  to  fulfiU.here  duties  In  giving 
patient  care. 

PREE    TOtE   TO    HELP    OX7T 

Many  nurses  have  been  known  to  give  2, 
3,  and  4  hours  of  free  time  to  help  out.  When 
you  multiply  this  by  the  number  of  nurses 
on  duty  for  24  hours,  you  can  figure  the  V.A. 
Is  getting  somewhere  around  one  biindied 
free  hours  a  day  or  more  from  the  nurses. 

We,  therefore,  beg  you  to  support  leglsl»- 
tlon  to  help  remedy  the  flnanclal  situation  ot 
the  nurses,  elevate  their  morale.  jMrovlde  an 
Incentive  for  recnUtlng  and  keeping  nuzsea 
here,  and  to  create  an  Incentive  for  nuzses 
to  accept  evening  and  night  tours  of  duty, 
where  they  are  sorely  needed. 

We  must  enhance  the  pubUc's  Image  of  the 
VJl  nxirse.  The  VA.  nurse  must  be  given  her 
rightful  place  among  the  professions,  or  there 
WlU  be  no  VA.  nuiBas  left  to  take  care  of  our 
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veterans  who  deserve  and  should  be  given 
care  second  to  none. 

Should  you  wish  docimientatlon  of  these 
facts,  we  wUl  be  glad  to  furnish  them  to  you. 
Should  you  wish  to  Initiate  a  Congressional 
probe  Into  the  V.A.  hospital  system,  we  would 
welcome  It.  In  turn,  wUl  you  help  us? 

NEED     OVERTIME     LEGISLATION 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  clear  to  me  that  there 
is  need  for  remedial  legislation  In  order 
to  provide  proper  compensation  for  the 
registered  nurses — RN's — working  in  VA 
hospitals  on  erratic  schedules. 

I  am  today  iijtroducing  legislation  to 
provide  such  compensation  for  week- 
ends, holidays,  night  duty,  standby,  and 
on-call  time. 

In  this  connection,  and  in  addition  to 
the  statement  by  Mrs.  Schwartz,  I  also 
have  received  a  communication  from 
Veronica  M.  Driscoll,  RN,  executive  di- 
rector of  the  New  York  State  Nurses  As- 
sociation, who  makes  clear  that  the  prob- 
lem for  VA  nurses  is  not  confined  to 
Buffalo  but  applies  statewide. 

VIEW    OP    STATE    GROUP 

Her  letter,  in  part  as  follows,  points  up 
the  current  crisis  in  medical  care  in  the 
VA  hospital  system : 

It  U  current  practice  m  VA  hospitals  to 
place  all  nurses,  physicians  and  dentists  on  a 
twenty-four  hour,  seven  day  a  week  on-caU 
status.  Nurses  are  aware  and  proud  of  their 
professional  responslbUltles  but  In  reaUty  It  Is 
the  registered  nurse  who  Is  repeatedly  caUed 
back  to  care  for  the  patients. 

Nurses  are  required  to  work  overtime, 
double  shifts  and  many  times  three  shifts  In 
one  week,  without  the  premium  pay  which 
Is  common  In  hospitals  in  the  private  sector. 
There  can  also  be  no  question  as  to  whether 
the  Nurse  can  physlcaUy  meet  the  demands 
of  the  hospital.  If  the  nurse  protests  she  is 
faced  with  Immediate  dismissal  and/or  a 
poor  professional  reference. 

In  light  of  the  rapidly  changing  employ- 
ment conditions  in  the  health  field,  we  feel 
these  archaic  poUcles  place  the  VA  hospitals 
In  a  dangerously  short-staffed  and  non-com- 
petltlve  position  with  other  hospitals.  Tills 
makes  It  extremely  difficult  to  recruit  and 
retain  weU  qualified  registered  niirses,  espe- 
cially In  large  metropoUtan  areas. 

We  would  also  point  out  that  the  oft-men- 
tioned ratio  of  1.6  employees  to  each  patient 
In  VA  hospitals  Is  weU  below  the  recom- 
mended ratio  In  the  private  sector.  This  ratio 
Includes  nurses  within  the  total  group  of 
employees. 

When  a  VA  hospital  has  over  1.000  em- 
ployees to  care  for  900  patients  and  only  80 
employees  are  nurses,  the  ratio  of  nurses  to 
patients  drops  even  more  drastlcaUy.  In  addi- 
tion these  80  nurses  must  be  available 
around  the  clock  seven  days  a  week. 

On  evenings  and  nights  It  Is  not  tmcom- 
mon  for  a  single  nurse  to  be  responsible  for 
80  to  120  patients.  This  nurse  wlU  have  the 
assistance  of  one  or  two  para-professlonals 
who  are  limited  In  their  scope  of  respon- 
slblUty for  making  decisions  and  rendering 
the  Bopblstlcated  type  of  care  necessary  In  a 
modem  hoapltal. 

Ttieae  practloee  are  causing  a  severe  moral 
problem  and  great  concem  among  the  nurses 
In  VA  hospitals. 

We  urge  your  Immediate  attention  and  the 
uae  of  your  good  ofllces  (on  legislation  and) 
that  pubUc  hearings  and  testimony  on  this 
current  health  crisis  might  proceed.  We  rec- 
ommend also  that  serious  attention  be  di- 
rected to  raising  the  celling  on  the  number 
of  nurses  that  may  be  employed  and  an  In- 
crease in  appropriations  spedflcally  aUocated 
for  professional  nuraes. 
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INTERNATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 
CONFERENCE 


HON.  JOHN  C.  CULVER 

or  IOWA 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  14.  1970 

Mr.  CULVER  Mr.  Speaker.  In  late 
February  it  was  my  privilege  to  attend 
and  participate  In  the  International  De- 
velopment Conference  held  here  in 
Washington.  This  gathering  of  experts 
In  the  field  of  intematiwial  development 
and  assistance  provided  the  forum  for  a 
provocative  exchange  of  ideas  between 
representatives  of  often  widely  differing 
points  of  view.  One  of  the  presentations 
most  worthy  of  careful  attention  was 
that  delivered  by  Miss  Barbara  Ward- 
Lady  Jackson. 

She  sees  clearly  that  adl  of  mankind  Is 
closely  tied  together  on  this  little  planet 
of  ours,  and  that  the  fortunes  of  some 
countries  cannot  be  isolated  from  the 
fortunes  of  the  rest.  She  also  perceives 
the  realities  of  our  existing  economic 
structure,  which  puts  the  less  developed 
countries  at  a  severe  disadvantage  and 
makes  it  virtually  impossible  for  them  to 
keep  up  with  the  developed  ones  with- 
out assistance.  The  United  States  and 
Western  Europe  developed  due  to  the 
availability  of  land  and  other  natural  re- 
sources in  great  quantities  at  a  critical 
period.  Such  opportunities  are  no  longer 
available  today. 

At  a  time  when  the  Americans  are  los- 
ing sight  of  our  foreign  aid  goals,  I  be- 
lieve that  renewed  attention  should  be 
given  to  the  wisdom  and  farsightedness 
of  Miss  Wards  ideas.  I  would  like  to  in- 
sert in  the  Record  at  this  point  excerpts 
from  her  address  on  February  24.  1970: 
Spxxcr    Dzliwkzs    bt    Miss    Basbaju    Waui 

BSFOaX    THS    iNTXaMATIONAL    DCVSLOPMSMT 
CONTEKKNCK 

Mr.  Parker  and  Ur.  Campbell,  frlenda  here 
•asembled:  I  think  the  moment  we  meet,  jiut 
when  the  70's  begin.  Is  probably  an  extraor- 
dinarily valuable  moment,  because  we  are 
obviously  confronted  here  with  something  of 
a  paradox,  because  you  cannot  turn  any- 
where today  without  being  aware  of  the 
pressures  upon  us.  pushing  us  in  the  direc- 
tion, at  least  physically,  of  a  single  planetary 
eco^pmy. 

Dr.  Hannah  has  spoken  most  movingly  of 
that  little  planet  which  we  see  from  outer 
space  and  reminds  us  of  Its  blueneas  and  Its 
light  and  of  the  fact  that  that  tiny  envelope 
of  water  and  air  and  soil  Is  aU  that  the 
human  race  has  to  survive  on. 

Destroy  that  and  the  means  of  survival 
are  gone.  But  It  Isn't  only  there  that  we're 
seeing  more  and  more  m  these  days  the 
pressures  towards  a  planetary  society.  I 
mean  take  one  tiny  thing  that  has  happened 
over  the  last  30  years  almost  without  anyone 
noticing,  and  that  Is  that  the  United  States 
which  on  the  whole  in  the  past  has  had  a 
fairly  small  dependence  upon  foreign  trade, 
not  much  nvore  than  about  eight  percent. 

In  the  last  30  years  thanks  to  the  opera- 
tions of  the  large  international  cocnpanles. 
■omethlng  like  the  equivalent  of  a  quarter 
ot  America's  gross  natiooal  product  is  now 
produced  overseas  by  these  corporations — 
•300  billion  worth  of  goods  and  aervtcea  are 
now  produced  by  American  corporations  out- 
side America. 

Or  take  another  aspect.  We  all  know  that 
we  are  engaged  in  an  insensate  arms  race — 
insensate  because  on  each  side  you  have  two 
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equal  establishments  of  scientists  who.  Pro- 
fessor Strangelove  right  through  to  General 
Strangelove.  can  think  up  anything  they 
like,  because  out  on  those  pure  and  austere 
frontiers  of  destruction  you  can  Imagine  any- 
thing, and  with  modern  technology  then  you 
can  do  it.  And  if  you  can  do  it,  you  know 
perfectly  well  that  comrade  Strangelove  can 
do  it  too.  So  what  is  happening?  We've  gone 
from  four  times  overltlU.  which  most  of  us 
thought  was  a  fairly  decent  level,  weYe  now 
up  to  35  times  overkill.  And  if  we  go  on  with 
MIRV  and  whatever  else  is  cooking  on  the 
back  stove  of  military  research,  we're  going 
to  go  up  to  100  times  overltlU.  This  is  surely 
an  immodest  use  of  resources. 

Let  us  get  back  to  four  times  overkill, 
which  I  think  roughly  costs  about  930  billion, 
and  which  would  give  us  then  a  margin  of 
about  S60  billion  for  cities  and  for  economic 
assistance  which  I  would  be  glad  to  use 
myself. 

But  remember — and  this  is  where  we  come 
back  to  the  planetary  thing— remember  that 
at  four  times  overkill  the  difference  between 
a  first  strike  and  a  second  strike  is  negligible 
because  of  the  biosphere,  this  precious, 
precious  envelope  of  water  and  air  and  soil. 

And  if  we  corrupt  that  with  nuclear  de- 
struction, it  doesn't  much  matter  whether 
it  is  now  you  die  or  10  years  later  from  your 
own  fallout.  In  other  words,  we  are  strictly 
engaged  in  our  arms  race  in  an  Idiocy,  be- 
catise  there  is  no  solution  in  first,  second, 
third  or  fourth  strike.  One  is  enough  for 
both  sides. 

OEVZloriAKNT    IS    NOT    ATTTOMATIC 

Now,  against  that  background  we  come  to 
the  paradox  that  at  the  moment  we're  going 
through  a  rather  slack  period  in  our  sense  of 
International  fellowship  and  planetary 
unity. 

Nearly  all  the  developed  countries  are  sud- 
denly deciding  that  their  domestic  problems 
are  rather  more  pressing  and  urgent  and 
thank  you  very  much,  we're  now  going  to 
think  about  what  we  do  at  home. 

Now,  there  is  absolutely  no  harm  In  chang- 
ing gear  in  one's  approach  to  economic  as- 
sistance programs,  because  a  good  many  of 
the  assumptions  of  the  50's  and  60's  are 
changing. 

Maybe  some  of  the  presuppositions  of  the 
old  aid  programs  ought  to  die.  But  that  does 
not  mean  that  we  now  come  to  rely  on  some- 
thing much  more  dangerous,  and  that  is  the 
idea  that  provided  the  rich  nations  grow  and 
provided  the  developed  peoples  look  after 
themselves  that  there  will  be  some  remark- 
able international  trickle  down  and  the  rest 
of  the  planet  will  be  okay. 

Now  I  do  have  a  sense  that  in  certain  cir- 
cles this  idea  of  a  self-functioning  plane- 
tary economy  Is  at  the  back  of  people's  minds. 
Tou  hear  it  now  said  well  after  all  If  a  coun- 
try Is  well  managed  and  not  inflationary 
and  has  a  stable  society  and  a  good  govern- 
ment and  an  atmosphere  favorable  to  foreign 
investment,  they'll  get  all  the  capital  they 
need.  Governments  can  then  go  now  to  the 
growing  International  bond  market,  and  de- 
velopment on  these  sound  bases  will  hap- 
pen In  any  case. 

The  proposition  I  want  to  put  to  you  to- 
night is  the  full  and  proper  understanding 
of  a  development  strategy  is  those  types  of 
interventions  which  are  needed  to  make  this 
great  global  system  work  with  greater  effi- 
ciency but  above  all  with  greater  justice 
than  Is  the  case  today. 

And  the  reason  for  saying  that  this  U 
necessary  Is  absolutely  rooted  In  history.  In 
the  19th  century  when  supposedly  the  world 
market  was  going  In  fact  to  work  so  splend- 
idly that  you  could  rely  upon  It,  It  only 
worked  under  maximum  conditions  of  ad- 
vantage, which  I  think  we.  who  were  the 
redplenu  of  tbat  advantage,  have  tended 
to  forget. 

In  the  1840's  the  new  industrial  system 
was  showing  signs  of  faltering.  It  was  the 
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year  of  revolutions.  It  was  a  year  when  the 
cumulative  horrors  of  early  Industrialism  and 
the  conditions  In  the  urban  societies  of 
Europe — above  all  of  Europe — were  so  crass 
and  so  pitiful — read  about  them  In  Dickens — 
that  In  fact  you  had  a  growing  revolt. 

Why  did  you  get  after  the  depression  ot 
the  I840's  this  tremendous  boom  In  the 
1850's  and  I860's? 

HISTOKT   or  AMXaiCAN    DKVXLOPlIXirT 

111  tell  you  whyl  It  Is  because  the  Etiro- 
peans  either  In  Europe  or  else  projected  Into 
North  America  took  over  the  whole  of  the 
remaining  temperate  land  supply  of  this 
planet. 

And  dtirlng  that  period  the  input  of  al* 
most  free  land  Into  this  growing  Industrial 
system  was  on  such  a  scale  that  it's  hard  to 
picture  any  economic  assistance  programs 
that  could  equal  that  amount  of  almost  free 
capital  goods.  And  it  went  to  the  very  heart 
of  the  problem  because  it  enabled  food  sup- 
plies to  grow.  It  kept  the  price  of  food  down. 
It  kept  the  relationship  between  the  man- 
ufacturing and  the  agricultural  sector  in 
balance.  And  it  enabled  the  Atlantic  world 
to  get  through  to  modernization  In  one  big. 
glorious  Jump — this  great  leap  forward,  if 
you  like,  but  this  one  stuck — and  the  great 
leap  forward  was  In  part  postulated  upon 
this  tremendous  Input  of  temperate  land. 
That  was  assistance.  It  was  assistance  from 
luck.  If  you  like,  assistance  from  heaven, 
assistance  from  fortune,  assistance  to  every- 
one except  the  people  who  were  run  off  their 
lands.  And  that  enormous  input  nourished 
this  Industrial  system  as  It  grew  in  the  l»th 
century. 

Now  the  second  thing  which  was  an  enor- 
mous advantage  was  that  it  was  an  open 
world.  Wherever  the  giants,  wherever  these 
early  Industrial  powers  went,  there  was  noth- 
ing to  stop  them.  Britain  was  a  great  sup- 
porter of  free  trade,  because  free  trade  is  al- 
ways the  doctrine  of  the  most  powerful  state 
at  the  time  it  is  moet  powerful.  And  free 
trade  was  at  that  time  universal  because 
nobody  could  stand  in  the  way.  And  why? 
Because  at  that  time  the  North  Atlantic 
powers  controlled  through  their  colonies 
the  entire  global  system. 

Now  we  come  to  the  next  point.  In  this 
century  those  who  develop  cannot  by  defi- 
nition enjoy  these  advantages  because  we've 
already  got  them,  and  therefore  behind  this 
planetary  economy  that  we're  trying  to  cre- 
ate is  still  the  balance  of  power,  the  balance 
of  resources  and  the  balance  of  advantage 
which  was  created  by  300  years  of  history 
of  which  about  two-thirds  is  colonial  history. 

Do  not  compare  Avis  with  Hertz.  It  Is 
more  difficult  to  be  second.  In  other  words, 
if  you  are  not  a  pioneer  In  development, 
it's  Just  that  much  more  difficult,  because 
although  Ifs  true  that  you  can  copy  tech- 
nology, that  you  can  borrow  scientific  re- 
sources, that  you  can  use  the  work  of  the 
pioneers,  it  doesn't  mean  to  say  that  their 
clothes  wiU  fit. 

And  the  fact  that  they  are  there  that  they 
control  80  percent  of  the  trade,  80  percent  of 
the  investment,  00  percent  of  the  services 
and  100  percent  of  the  research  means  that 
it  may  be  quite,  quite  difficult  for  the  two- 
thirds  coming  belilnd  to  fit  into  this  pattern. 

And  I  think  you  can  see  perfectly  spe- 
dfleally  what  the  disadvantages  are  which 
were  not  planned  by  villains  but  happened 
by  historical  sequence.  And  If  I  may  pick  out 
one  or  two  of  the  facts  of  being  second,  the 
fact  of  not  being  a  pioneer,  I  would  say  they 
add  up  to  the  opposite  of  what  happened 
in  the  19th  century  when,  by  and  large  and 
in  spite  of  all  the  horrors  and  difficulties, 
the  sequences  of  development  more  or  less 
matched. 

DESABVAIfTAaKS  OF  DKVXLOPIKa  COUNTUX8 

What  is  happening  now  in  the  developing 
world  is  that  the  sequences  of  development 
are  not  matching.  First  of  aU.  owing  to  the 
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jump  forward  in  science  and  technology  In 
the  developed  world,  public  health  came  to 
the  developing  countries  ahead  of  any  other 
form  of  basic  modernization. 

When  we  were  busy  wiping  out  malaria  20 
years  ago,  we  did  not  foresee  what  It  would 
do  to  the  population  of  this  vrorld.  We  could 
not  foresee  until  the  censuses  of  the  1960*8 
that  in  fact  world  population  which  grew 
by  never  more  than  about  1.8  percent,  in 
the  19th  century  was  now  growing  by  3.8 
percent.  This  is  something  we  did  not  know. 
Nor  did  we  know  that  the  labor  force 
which  never  grew  by  more  than  J>  percent 
a  year  In  the  19th  century  was  now  growing 
by  nearly  2  percent  a  year.  Now  that  is  a 
factor  which  comes  from  developing  in  a 
certain  sequence  in  which  public  health 
comes  first  and  therefore  population  goes 
through  the  roof.  That's  point  number  one. 
Secondly,  the  cycle  of  trade  which  was  es- 
tablished m  the  great  free  trade  century, 
last  century,  was  one  by  which  the  develop- 
ing countries  were  stimulated  to  produce 
raw  materials  for  the  central  market  of  the 
Atlantic  world,  but  they  were  not  modernized 
in  their  agricultural  sectors.  Their  feudal 
relationships,  peasant-landowner  relation- 
ships, tribal  relationships  remained  unbroken 
in  the  food  production  field.  It  followed, 
therefore,  that  they  began  developing  against 
a  background  of  agrlcultiual  stagnation. 
There  was  no  lovely  bonanza  of  free  land  to 
put  in,  because  on  the  whole  we  had  it. 

So  stagnant  agriculture  which  enormously 
rapidly  Increasing  population.  Now  we  come 
to  another  paradox.  In  Europe  and  America 
the  towns  were  pushed  Into  existence  by  the 
pull  of  the  manufacturing  Industries  that 
were  beginning  to  grow  up  In  those  cities. 
But  in  the  developing  world  the  cities  grew 
first  to  serve  Atlantic  trade. 

If  you  look  around  the  world  the  litany 
of  cities  is  a  litany  of  ports.  And  those  ports 
were  more  connected  with  the  Atlantic  world 
than  with  their  own  hinterlands.  And  that 
meant  that  you  had  enormous  cities  ahead 
of  any  kind  of  industrialization. 

And  in  those  ctltles.  on  an  estimate,  20 
percent  of  the  people  are  already  underem- 
ployed. Probably  lor  young  people  the  per- 
centage is  nearer  30  percent.  And  that  is 
Iiecause  their  migration  has  occurred  be- 
cause they've  been  pushed  out  of  agricul- 
ture and  not  yet  pulled  into  industry. 

And  there  are  many  economists  now  Who 
would  argue  that  unemployment  Is  going  to 
be  the  critical  problem  of  the  1970'8  and  that 
urban  unemployment  in  the  shantytowns  of 
the  world  represents  human  misery  at  its 
most  bitter,  and  Its  most  despairing  and 
ultimately  at  Its  most  violent — 

And  at  this  stage  we  meet  another  paradox 
where  we,  as  it  were,  link  In  this  picture  into 
the  entire  world  economy,  and  that  Is  that 
these  countries  In  creating  employment  for 
these  grovrtng  millions  confront  by  and  large 
a  technology  designed  by  us  which  Is  abun- 
dant In  Its  use  of  capital  and  very  meager  in 
its  demand  for  labor. 

They  have  massive  supplies  of  unskilled  la- 
bor and  they  are  offered  technologies  which 
demand  capital  intensivlty,  and  capital  they 
don't  have. 

So  you've  got  there  the  problem  of  an  in- 
appropriate technology  and  yet  you  could 
argue  they  cannot  completely  get  away  from 
those  technologies  If  they  are  to  enter  com- 
petitively Into  the  world  market. 

And  the  question  of  market  brings  me  to 
the  last  point.  Modem  Industry  demands  a 
scale  of  market  at  home  and  abroad  If  It  is 
to  be  effective  and  efficient,  but  domestically 
really  a  depressed  countryside  and  migrant 
labor  in  the  cities  do  not  provide  massive 
Internal  markets. 

And  if  you  say  they  can  torn  and  become 
massive  exporters  of  manufacttires,  you 
come  up  against  the  fact  that  throughout 
the  developed   world  we   protect   ourselves 
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most  carefully  against   thoee  goods  which 
they  can  moet  easily  produce. 

And  even  though  we  complain  at  boms 
about  Inflation,  about  rising  prices,  we  make 
absolutely  certain  that  we  have  our  own 
high  ooet  goods  and  keep  out  the  cheaper 
goods  that  we  might  buy  from  the  develop- 
ing peoples.  Our  entire  tariff  structures  at 
this  stage — again  the  thing  of  coming  in 
behind — our  tariff  structures  are  designed  to 
protect  our  industrialism  against  theirs. 

ISOLATIONISM    IS   DANGEBOtJS 

Now  you  may  say  at  this  stage  well  let's 
give  it  up  and  go  home.  If  It's  as  bad  as  that, 
what  can  you  do  about  it.  And  I  admit  that 
it's  bad.  I  mean  if  we  dont  start  from  the 
Idea  that  our  planetary  economy  Is  in  des- 
perate Imbalance  and  growing  worse;  we're 
not  starting  from  reality. 

And  if  we  do  not  start  from  the  fact  that 
in  history  these  kinds  of  Imbalances  are 
desperate  and  dangerous,  we  don't  start 
from  facts.  If  the  urban  misery  of  the  1840's 
which  was  relieved  by  massive  migration  to 
the  United  States  still  recalls  to  the  world 
the  year  of  revolutions,  what's  it  going  to 
cause  by  the  end  of  the  1970'b? 

If  even  with  that  enormous  world  econ- 
omy the  nations  contrive  to  maneuver  them- 
selves Into  competitive  struggles  and  ulti- 
mately into  war  In  1940,  what  may  they  be 
doing  by  the  1980's. 

If  massive  unemployment  was  in  tauct  the 
creator  of  Hitler  and  the  Nazis,  what  may 
we  do  when  the  cities  have  got  50  percent 
unemployed.  No,  dont  let  us  for  one  mo- 
ment think  that  this  Is  a  self-llquldatlng 
world  In  which  the  crises  wUl  go  away  pro- 
vided to  get  our  domestic  attention  fixed 
on  our  own  domestic  navel.  It  Isn't  going 
to  be  Uke  that  at  aU. 

And  in  fact  we  do  confront  as  with  the 
1840'8  a  period  when  the  maladjustments 
of  the  system  are  such  that  they  are  either 
going  to  l>e  corrected  or  they're  going  to 
blow  up. 

The  only — and  this  Is  the  great  and  opti- 
mistic thing  one  can  say  is  that  we  have 
some  clues  to  what  the  corrections  could 
be.  And  if  we  could  only  put  our  minds  to 
it  and  get  them  off  utter  Idiocies  like  our 
arms  race  and  God  knows  what,  if  we  only 
could  concentrate  on  the  real  threats  to 
world  security  and  on  the  real  dangers  of 
our  situation,  we  have  the  resources,  ample 
resources,  to  deal  with  it. 

Let  us  have  no  doubt  about  It,  this  is 
whei:«  the  bonanza  Is  possible  because  with 
our  new  technology,  with  our  rates  of 
growth,  even  with  the  modest,  careful  pre- 
dictions of  the  President's  Economic  Ad- 
visors, this  coxintry  alone  is  going  to  add 
9800  billion  worth  of  extra  goods  and  serv- 
ices before  1975. 

WeU,  it's  joUy  difficult  with  $800  billion 
of  extra  goods  and  services  to  decide  that 
there  Isnt  much  you  can  do.  Unless,  oS 
course,  it  all  goes  on  the  next  house  and 
the  next  television  and  the  third  car  and 
aU  that  enormotu  paraphernalia,  that  gad- 
getry  of  consumption  as  Mr.  McNamara 
called  It  last  week. 

So  I  am  not  saying  that  we'll  get  priorities 
banded  to  us  on  the  plate,  all  I'm  saying  is 
that  if  we  do  have  priorities,  the  kind  of 
priorltlee  that  our  society  has  been  able  over 
the  last  100  years  painfully  to  develop,  if  we 
do  have  these  priorities  In  a  planetary  society, 
we  have  ample  resources  for  dealing  with 

them.  

NSW  psioarrm  nxedd) 
Now  can  we — and  this  is  our  task  at  this 
conference — can  we  decide  some  of  these 
prtoriUes?  I  would  only  plead  that  we  keep 
them  fairly  simple,  becatise  we  cant  do 
everything  at  once.  I  would  feel  happy  In- 
deed If  a  conference  of  this  order  and  mag- 
nitude would  simply  take  four  or  five  things 
from  the  Pearson  report  and  say  these  we 
wUl  do  by  1980. 
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And  the  steps  that  I  would  pick  out  are, 
first  of  all,  a  simple  one,  a  direct  one.  And 
that  is  the  greatest  single  reform  in  our 
developed  market  economies  has  undoubted- 
ly been  the  progressive  Income  tax. 

As  OUver  Wendell  Holmes  once  remarked. 
"By  taxes  I  buy  civilization."  And  this  Is 
still  true. 

Now  let's  face  the  fact  in  world  society  we 
have  no  instruments  of  redistribution.  And 
this  is  one  of  the  root  evils  of  a  society  in 
which  80  percent  of  the  resources  are  still 
owned,  controlled  and  managed  by  20  per- 
cent of  the  people.  And  that  is  us. 

And  therefore  a  redistilbutive  agency  Is 
part  of  the  essential  humanity  of  any  decent 
planetary  order.  And  I  don't  see  how  we  can 
possibly  get  away  from  that  when  we  recog- 
nize inside  our  own  domestic  society  that 
that  principle  of  redlstributive  Justice  is  the 
one  upon  which  commonwealth  Is  based. 

Therefore,  I  would  say  that  to  accept  one 
percent  of  gross  national  product  as  a  first 
yardstick  for  the  transfer  of  resources  is  not 
relevant  In  terms  of  whether  Its  enough  or 
too  little,  it's  relevant  in  the  terms  of  an 
international  obligation  by  which  nations 
enter  into  a  solemn  covenant  to  undertake 
for  world  society  the  beginnings  of  an  m- 
ternatlonal  tax  system. 

If  we  cannot  even  take  that  first  step,  I  do 
not  believe  we  are  s<lplng  this  planetary  order 
as  a  social  and  as  a  moral  community  with- 
out which  I  doubt  whether  well  survive  in 
it. 

The  second  series  of  steps  recommended 
in  the  Pearson  Commission  are  concerned 
with  easing  and  opening  up  the  possibilities 
of  trade,  whether  It's  more  stable  and  higher 
prices  for  all  materials,  access  for  manufac- 
tured exports  to  the  developed  countries,  ar- 
rangements by  which  developed  nations  move 
out  of  certain  fields  which  they  do  more  in 
a  more  costly  and  less  efficient  way  and  the 
opening  up  of  new  opportunities  In  this 
way. 

If  you  like,  this  resembles  the  whole  way 
in  which  Inside  domestic  society  we  mitigate 
the  divisions  and  the  enormous  InequaUtles 
of  wealth  and  position  by  building  up  bar- 
gaining power  which  in  fact  enables  the 
bargainers  in  any  economic  bargain  to  meet 
on  a  fairer  basis  and  therefore  to  get  a  fairer 
return  for  their  work. 

It  is  clearly  and  obviously  wrong  that  in 
a  world  society  where  we  consume  the  raw 
materials  that  any  advantage  in  technology 
should  automatically  be  passed  on  by  the 
operations  of  the  market  to  the  rich  part 
of  the  world  simply  because  the  market  rela- 
tionships are  so  uneven.  It's  no  good  denying 
that  this  Is  the  case.  It  is  the  case. 

And  the  third  element  which  I  think  is 
new  and  which  we  are  beginning  to  feel  our 
way  to  now  U  the  Idea  of  the  ptirpoeefvU 
acceptance  of  social  goals  as  part  of  the 
world's  dally  housekeeping. 

Now  what  I  described  earlier  of  the  ob- 
structions within  developing  societies  which 
come  from  the  fact  that  they  are  second 
developers  that  they  are  coming  in  during 
the  late  20th  century,  one  of  the  effects  of 
these  obstructions  Is  even  at  quite  high 
rates  of  growth,  five  and  six  percent,  as  Dr. 
ffannnh  has  pointed  out,  they  have  been 
growing  in  the  last  20  years  more  rapidly 
than  we  did  in  the  19th  century,  but  be- 
cause they're  growing  under  these  conditions 
of  obstruction,  because  of  that,  at  the  base 
of  all  these  societies  you  will  find  that  25 
to  SO  percent  of  the  population  at  the  poor- 
est level,  their  condition  is  growing  worse. 

Now  I  think  the  third  element  we  have  to 
add  Is  therefore  that  part  of  the  interna- 
tional assistance  programs  of  which  we  speak 
should  be  problem  solving  assistance  to  the 
cities,  to  populations,  to  modernized  agri- 
culture, to  education  to  get  to  this  abso- 
lutely ooaleeclng  misery  at  the  base  of  society 
which  win  not  be  shifted  by  economic  growth 
alone  because  economic  growth  even  at  six 
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and  seven  percent  a  year  U  not  powerful 
enough  to  dynamite  tbem  out  of  their 
misery. 

The  econometrlclana  are  becoming  totally 
concerned  by  the  fact  that  If  you  cannot  get 
enough  protein  to  a  six-month  baby  you 
could  educate  the  daylights  out  of  him  after- 
wards, but  it's  too  late  because  he  haa  loct 
the  essential  ability  to  grow  to  hla  full 
humanity. 

If  over  the  next  30  years  millions  and 
millions  and  millions  of  children  are  going 
to  be  bom  with  protein  deflclencles,  then 
millions  and  millions  and  millions  of  people 
are  going  to  be  a  subrace  In  this  world  be- 
cause we  at  this  critical  moment  were  not 
ready  to  accept  the  problem  solving  side  of 
assistance  which  goes  after  tbeae  Issues  and 
says  whatever  else  we  do  In  a  world  of 
abundance,  we're  not  going  to  have  children 
who  have  been  so  starved  of  protein  that 
they  are  unable  to  be  human  In  the  fullest 
sense. 

Now  that  makes  to  me  a  new  dimension 
of  economic  assistance,  the  acceptance  of  the 
full  social  content  and  the  social  Implica- 
tions of  this  mass  of  interlocking  misery 
at  the  base  of  society. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  remember  two  more 
things. 

First — and  I  was  enchanted  to  hear  both 
Dr.  Hannah  and  President  Nixon  stress  this 
question  of  the  multilateral  agencies — let 
us  purposefully  move  more  of  this  whole  de- 
velopment strategy  Into  International  agen- 
cies which  represent  the  human  race  at- 
tempting to  organize  Its  own  housekeeping. 
Let  us  go  back  with  new  vigor  and  new 
energy  to  hopefully  reformed  agencies  of  this 
kind  and  let  \u  make  a  multi-lateral  ap- 
proach, a  dominant  approach,  so  that  we 
can  cease  to  be  duchesses  moving  around  the 
slums  and  patting  people  on  the  heads  and 
begin  to  Join  the  human  race. 

On  the  other  hand,  let  us  be  behind  ev- 
ery effort  to  bxilld  up  the  regional  develop- 
ment banks  and  the  regional  Institutions  so 
that  those  who  at  the  present  moment  partic- 
ipate so  little  In  the  power.  In  the  decision- 
making, in  the  Influence  of  this  planet  can 
begin  to  feel  that  their  participation  Is  valid 
and  that  their  participation  can  when  neces- 
sary be  decisive. 

There  Is  still  much  too  much  of  the  rich 
knowing  what  to  do  and  telling  other  people 
how  to  do  it.  And  when  you  look  at  us  you 
wonder  that  we've  got  the  nerve  to  advise 
anybody  about  anything,  I  must  confess. 

But  seriously,  let  us  build  up  this  intsr- 
natlonal  side,  because  this  Is  how  the  human 
race  can  begin  to  express  Itself  with  a  certain 
dignity  of  partnership  and  not  with  a  sense 
of  dependence  which  hangs  over  so  many  of 
the  efforts  of  the  SO's  and  the  SO's. 

We've  not  broken  from  this  colonial  inher- 
lUnce  yet.  And  I  think  well  only  break  from 
it  over  the  next  30  years  if  this  redistribu- 
tlve  factor  is  accepted  and  if  the  Interna- 
tional system  is  fully  developed. 

But  If  we  do  that  then  we  should  be  do- 
ing something  more  than  Just  working  In 
the  field  of  international  development.  We 
shall  in  fact,  of  course,  be  beginning  to  take 
the  vision  of  this  small  planet  seriously.  We 
shall  be  beginning  to  do  the  next  great  set 
of  institutional  Innovations  which  the  hu- 
man race  has  to  make  If  it  Is  to  catch  up 
once  more  with  lu  own  diabolical  but  also 
magnificent  technologclal  virtuosity  and  get 
control  back  upon  this  vast  apparatus  of 
power  wlhch  It  has  created  which  is  now 
worldwide  and  which  Is  under  no  form  of 
rational  control. 

If  we're  going  to  make  the  planet,  we  cant 
really  do  what  we  have  now.  which  is  a  body 
growing  ever  bigger  and  a  head  that  U  ever 
shrinking.  That  is  the  route  of  the  dinosaur, 
and  we're  on  it. 

Now.  let  us  get  off  that  and  begin  to  see 
that  social  and  political  innovation  that  in- 
stitution making  at  the  planetary  level  la 
part  of  the  destiny  of  man  in  this  last  part 
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of  the  aoth  century  And  if  be  cannot  meet 
this  rendezvous  with  destiny,  then  possibly 
we  are  destined  not  to  see  but  to  foresee  a 
planet  empty — still  spinning  but  no  longer 
carrying  the  human  race. 
Thank  you. 


April  1^,  1970 


WELFARE  BILL  IS  OPPOSED 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA"nVES 

Tuesday.  April  14,  1970 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  in  its  April  10, 
1970,  Issue  carried  an  excellent  article  by 
Richard  L.  Strout  which  tells  of  the  op- 
position of  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce to  the  pending  welfare  bill.  This 
bill  would  set  up  a  guaranteed  annual 
program  regardless  of  any  of  the  sugar 
coating  which  its  sponsors  use. 

I  call  this  article  to  the  attention  of 
the  Members  of  this  body  and  Insert  It 
at  this  point: 

Watching  Washington 
(By  Richard  L.  Strout) 

Washington. — In  two  weeks  the  big  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce  building  that  sits 
across  pretty  Lafayette  Park  from  the  White 
House  win  be  crowded  with  the  chamber's 
annual  meeting,  and  In  preparation  for  It  the 
officials  have  unloosed  an  all-out  attack  on 
President  Nixon's  welfare  program. 

It's  a  funny  business,  sometimes,  watching 
Washington.  Mr.  Nixon  seemed  to  have  lined 
up  the  conservatives  on  his  side  in  large 
measure,  at  least  he's  been  making  hay  with 
a  lot  of  industrialists  in  his  appeal  for  or- 
thodox economics  and  a  balanced  budget, 
and  for  Southern  white  conservatives.  Splro 
Agnew  has  been  bringing  In  the  millions,  we 
are  told,  in  his  tlOO-a-plate  political  rallies, 
and  his  appeal  seems  to  be  mostly  to  the 
right-of-center.  But  now  comes  an  attack 
from  the  chamber  which  is  a  powerful  po- 
litical force.  The  attack  may  well  radiate  out 
from  the  rally  here  and  be  orchestrated  from 
that  limestone  chamber  headquarters  on  the 
far  side  of  the  little  park. 

The  chamber  declares  that  Mr.  Nlzon  is 
backing  a  "radical  and  revolutionary  move." 
The  words  rather  please  us  because  they  are 
the  same  we  have  been  using.  Only  we  did 
not  use  them  In  a  pejorative  but  In  a  de- 
scriptive sense.  If  the  welfare  plan  goes 
through— and  there  is  every  evidence  that 
it  will  pass  the  House,  at  least — the  United 
States  will  not  only  open  a  new  chapter  but 
a  new  book. 

Advocates  of  the  Nixon  program  have  bad 
the  stage  so  long  that  it's  only  fair  to  let 
critics  have  a  cbance.  "Guaranteed  family 
Income  .  .  .  the  road  to  ruin,"  says  the  big 
chamber  advertisement  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  and  other  papers.  It  goes  on, 

"We  don't  think  a  guaranteed  family  in- 
come is  a  constructive  way  of  helping  a 
fully  employed  father  who  Is  trying  to  help 
himself.  In  fact  It's  imfalr.  It  would  weaken 
his  incentive.  It  would  lock  blm  into  wel- 
fare as  a  way  of  life.  A  way  of  life  be  and 
his  family  would  rather  not  have." 

The  chamber  says  the  Nixon  program 
would  add  "more  than  three  million  fam- 
ilies with  fully  employed  fathers  to  the  wel- 
fare rolls.  That  adds  up  to  over  15  million 
people.  And  that  adds  more  than  ta  billion 
onto  the  first  year  costs  of  the  program." 

It  is  known  here  that  Mr.  Nixon's  con- 
servative economic  adviser,  Arthur  Bums, 
opposed  the  new  plan.  It  was  backed  by 
Daniel  Patrick  Moynlhan,  the  White  House 
liberal — in  residence — who.  perhaps  to  bis 
surprise,  saw  it  made  administration  policy. 
Mr.  Burns,  now  chairman  of  the  FED.  con- 


gratulates himself  that  at  least,  he  helped 
to  get  compulsory  work  requirements  In- 
cluded as  a  qualification  for  benefits. 

The  heart  of  the  Nixon  program  as  out- 
lined on  TV  last  August  8,  is  a  minimum  in- 
come to  all  eligible  families  on  a  national 
basis.  The  first  two  members  of  a  family 
would  get  $500  each,  and  each  additional 
member  $300  each,  or  $1,000  for  a  family  of 
four.  Some  $800  more  would  be  available 
in  food  stamps. 

Administration  studies  disclosed  the  "work- 
ing poor "  number  millions;  in  other  words 
those  who  have  Jobs  but  can't  get  above  the 
poverty  line.  The  plan  would  give  full  bene- 
fits to  persons  earning  up  to  $720  a  year,  but 
with  diminishing  amounts  after  that  and  a  ^^ 
cut-off  point  when  total  Income  of  a  family  ^^' 
of  four  reaches  $3,820. 

Put  it  this  way — a  family  of  four  with  no 
earned  income  would  get  the  full  $1,000;  a 
family  earning  $2,000  would  get  $960.  There 
would  be  an  incentive  to  work  and  eam. 

Training,  Jobs  and  day  care  are  proposed. 
As  a  condition  for  benefits  the  poor  are  re- 
quired to  accept  either  Job  training  or  Jobs 
where  available. 

Many  feel  Mr.  Nixon's  program  is  so  sweep- 
ing that  It  deserves  extensive  discussion. 
With  the  big  U.S.  Chamber  leading  the  at- 
tack it  will  get  it. 


A  BILL  TO  RESTORE  THE  INVEST- 
MENT TAX  CREDIT  UP  TO  $15,000 
FOR  FARMERS  AND  SMALL  BUSI  • 
NESSMEN 


HON.  THOMAS  S.  KLEPPE 

or   north    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesdav.  April  14.  1970 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  a  bill  to  restore  the  in- 
vestment tax  credit  up  to  $15,000  for 
farmers  and  small  businessmen. 

When  Congress  passed  the  Tax  Re- 
form Act  late  last  year,  I  expressed  the 
fear  that  many  small  businessmen  and 
farmers  would  suffer  severe  losses  be- 
cause the  conference  report  on  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  did  not  include  the  Senate 
amendment  exempting  investments  up 
to  $20,000  In  eligible  property  from  the 
Investment  credit  repeal. 

At  that  time.  I  specifically  pointed  out 
that  a  strong  case  could  be  made  for  at 
least  a  limited  tax  credit  on  equipment 
purchases  by  farmers  and  small  busi- 
nessmen. With  farm  machinery  prices 
rabidly  increasing,  and  with  farm  prices 
remaining  at  generally  depressed  prices, 
the  Nation's  farmers  and  small  business- 
men need  this  Incentive  to  maintain  up- 
to-date,  modem  fanning  practices  and 
equipment. 

The  economy  of  North  Dakota  has 
already  been  adversely  affected  by  repeal 
of  the  investment  tax  credit.  Many  farm 
implement  dealers  reported  a  consider- 
able drop  in  sales.  Rather  than  purchase 
new  and  modem  equipment,  many  farm- 
ers are  forced  to  use  obsolete  and  dan- 
gerous equipment.  More  farmers  and 
agricultural  workers  are  killed  or  injured 
every  year  In  on-the-job  accidents  than 
In  any  other  Industry.  Many  of  these 
tragedies  could  be  averted  with  newer 
and  safer  farm  equipment. 

Even  the  modest  tax  incentive  em- 
bodied in  my  legislation  would  encour- 
age farmers  to  replace  their  obsolete 
and  dangerous  equipment  at  a  much 
faster  rate. 


Ajml  llty  1970 


THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  BEET  SUPPLIES 
AND  BEEF  PRICES 


II 


HON.  ORVAL  HANSEN 


or  IDAHO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  14,  1970 
Mr  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  has  been  a  lot  of  talk  lately  about 
the  price  of  beef.  It  appears  that  the 
American  cattleman  Is  about  to  become 
the  victim  of  another  attempt  to  hand 
over  more  of  his  market  to  foreign 
producers  and  to  deprive  him  of  a  fair 

return.  ^    X    .  w* 

It  is  time  to  set  the  record  straight. 
For  most  of  the  past  20  years  the  cattle- 
man has  been  the  victim  of  depressed 
prices  for  his  product  and  steadily  rising 
costs  He  has  been  hit  hard  by  inflation. 
Now  that  beef  prices  are  approaching  a 
level  that  will  yield  the  producer  a  fair 
return  commensurate  with  the  invest- 
ment and  risks  involved,  we  hear  com- 
plaints about  beef  prices  that  ignore  the 
economic  realities  facing  the  cattleman. 
Beef  prices  have  risen  at  a  much  slower 
pace  than  the  prices  of  almost  all  other 
consumer  Items.  When  compared  with 
the  rise  of  the  cost  of  living  generally, 
even  at  today's  prices,  beef  is  a  real 
bargain. 

Talk  about  a  beef  shortage  in  a  lew 
years  Is  just  a  smokescreen  for  attempts 
to  carve  up  the  domestic  market  for  the 
benefit  of  Importers  and  foreign  produc- 
ers and  to  the  detriment  of  the  American 
catUe  industry.  If  the  American  cattJe- 
man  has  some  continuing  assurance  ol  a 
decent  price  for  his  product  he  will  supply 
all  the  beef  our  people  need. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  beef  industry  has  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  rising  standard 
of  living  In  our  Nation.  It  has  been  a 
major  source  of  cash  income  for  an  often 
depressed  agriculture  economy.  It  has 
provided  jobs  and  strengthened  the  tax 
base  In  many  rural  communities  across 
the  Nation.  ^  ^    ,  . 

Our  beef  producers  are  entiUed  to  fair 
treatment.  We  owe  them  the  right  to 
eam  a  decent  living.  Complaints  about 
beef  prices  should  be  examined  in  the 
light  of  all  the  relevant  facts  and  on  the 
basis  of  the  entire  record. 

One  of  the  best  statements  I  have  seen 
on  this  subject  Is  by  Don  F.  Magdanz. 
executive  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Na- 
tional   Livestock    Feeder    Association, 
which  I  Include  as  a  part  of  my  remarks: 
Thx  Tbuth  About  Bar  Bxjrruxs  akd  B«ef 
Pricks 
(By  Don  F-  Magdanz) 
With  all  ol  the  clamor  being  beard  again 
about  beef  prices  and  what  appears  to  be 
the  beginning  of  another  wholesale  public 
attack  upon  the  cost  of  the  Nation's  most 
important  food  Item,  It  would  seem  the  time 
has  come  to  state  a  few  hard,  cold  facts  and 
set  the  record  straight. 

As  suppliers  of  the  fed  animals  from  wblcb 
consumers  enjoy  Choice  beef,  as  well  as 
Good  and  Prime.  It  is  disgusting  that  when- 
ever the  cattle  feeders  and  cattle  growers 
realize  or  approach  receiving  prices  for  fed 
animals  that  allow  them  a  decent  rettna 
for  effort,  investment  and  risks  mcutred. 
some  persons  feel  called  upon  to  scream  at 
the  top  of  their  lungs  about  the  price  of 
beef. 
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Sometimes  this  hue-and-cry  comes  from 
individual  consumers  or  small  groups  of  con- 
sumers. At  other  times,  it  comes  from  over- 
zealous  writers  who  apparently  are  trying  to 
"whip  something  up".  

Through  United  States  citizens  registered 
as  foreign  lobbyists,  foreign  nations  are  try- 
ing desperately  to  create  alarm  In  order  to 
get  a  bigger  piece  of  the  VS.  market  for 
their  clients  at  the  expense  of  American 
citizens  and  taxpayers  engaged  in  the  do- 
mestic cattle  Industry.  U.S.  importers  are 
also  in  on  the  act.  Some  manufacturers,  who 
would  like  to  expand  markets  for  their  prod- 
ucts in  the  nations  who  want  to  ship  us  more 
beef,  are  fanning  the  fire. 

Always  the  fingers  are  pointed  at  high 
beef  prices  with  apparent  disregard  for  tha 
facts  in  the  case. 

Are  beef  prices  high  compared  to  other  con- 
sumer items,  services,  wages,  taxes,  dis- 
posable Incomes,  etc.?  The  answer  must  be 
an  emphatic,  NO!  And  there  isn't  any  justl- 
flcaUon  for  all  of  the  aUegatlons  poured  forth 
from  a  variety  of  sources. 


BXXr  IS   STILL  A   BARGAIN 


The  evils  of  inflation  have  brought  about 
price  and  cost  Increases  of  pracUcaUy  every 
item  we  might  name.  In  the  past  10  years— 
since  1960— many  of  these  Increases  have 
been  substanUal.  But  the  price  of  fed  cattle, 
wholesale  beef,  and  even  retail  beef,  have  not 
nearly  kept  pace  wltb  the  rest  of  the 
economy. 

AU  that  cattle  feeders  and  growers  want  is 
a  fair  shake.  They're  not  getting  it  and, 
except  for  occasional  brief  periods,  haven't 
realized  a  return  for  nearly  20  years  com- 
mensurate with  inflated  costs  and  prices. 

Even  In  mid-year  1969,  when  cattle  prices 
and  wholesale  beef  did  move  upward  tem- 
porarily, the  average  price  of  fed  steers. 
Choice  grade,  at  the  peak  time  was  slightly 
less  than  In  1952—18  years  ago.  Prices  were, 
lor  two  weeks  In  June  1969.  about  30%  above 
the  average  In  1960.  In  less  than  4  months. 
Choice  steers  were  back  down  to  only  10% 
above  1960.  Wholesale  beef  prices  declined 
similarly.  Retail  beef  prices  also  came  down, 
through  not  as  much.  But  this  is  the  foxirth 
month  of  1970.  What  Is  the  situation  now? 
It's  simply  tbU. 

At  today's  prices,  beef  is  stiU  the  best 
bargain  in  the  food  stores.  The  same  was 
true  last  summer  and  fall  even  though  prices 
were  higher  than  now, 

m  Fel»Tiary  1970  the  average  price  of 
Choice  steers  at  Chicago  was  $30.27  per  cwt. 
It  was  $36.24  in  1960.i  II  Choice  steer  prices 
had  gone  up  during  the  10  year  period  and 
kept  pace  with  the  cost  of  consumer  services 
(less  rent) ,  Choice  steers  would  have  brought 
$38.39  per  cwt.,  a  figure  $8  higher  than  they 
actually  were,  and  $4  above  the  highest  aver- 
age for  Choice  steers  at  the  peak  time  last 
year. 

If  the  average  price  per  lb.  of  beef  at  retail 
bad  gone  up  as  much  since  1960  as  these 
same  consumer  services,  the  average  cost  of 
beef  to  the  consumer  in  February  would  have 
been  $1.18  per  lb.  instead  ol  the  actual  97.4 
cenU  Slrlom  steak  would  have  been  selling 
on  the  average  at  about  $1.60  per  lb.  Instead 
of  $1.31  and  hamburger  (not  to  be  confused 
with  ground  beef)  would  have  cost  80  cents 
instead  of  64.6  cents  (actual  figures  from 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  January  1970). 
Had  Choice  steer  prices  gone  up  since  1960 
as  much  as  the  hourly  earnings  of  labor 
(non-agricultural) .  Choice  steers  at  Chicago 
would  have  sold  lor  $39.64  per  cwt.  instead 
ol  $30.27.  II  Choice  beef  at  retail  had  kept 
pace  with  these  hourly  earnings,  the  average 
over  the  nation  would  have  been  $1.22  per 
lb.  Sirloin  steak  would  have  been  selling  for 
at  least  $1.66  and  hamburger  at  about  83 
cents, 
to  tbe  fourth  quarter  of  1969  (latest  flgrires 
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available)  per  capita  disposable  Income  in 
the  U.S.  stood  at  $3,172.00,  an  increase  ol 
63  8%  from  1960.  If  the  price  of  Choice  steers 
had  moved  up  relatively,  feeders  would  have 
been  getting  M3.00  per  cvrt.  The  average 
price  of  Choice  beef  at  retaU  would  have  been 
$1  32  per  lb.  Slrlom  steak  would  have  had  to 
bring  about  $1.80  and  hamburger  around  89 
cents  per  lb. 

A  comparison  of  prices  m  1960  to  those  m 
February  1970  shows  that  neither  Choice 
steers,  nor  Choice  beef  in  the  wholesale  mar- 
ket, nor  even  the  average  price  per  lb.  for 
Choice  beef  at  retaU,  have  gone  up  nearly 
as  much  as  other  foods,  consumer  services, 
hourly  earnings,   disposable  inccane,  etc. 

Choice  steers  rose  from  $26.24  per  cwt.  to 
$30.27,  an  increase  of  15.3%.  while  per  capita 
disposable  income  went  from  $1,937.00  to 
$3  172  00— an  Increase  of  63.8%.  The  average 
price  per  cwt.  of  Choice  beef  carcasses  at  Chi- 
cago went  from  $43.98  to  $46.74,  an  Increase 
of  6  3%,  while  the  average  hourly  earnings 
of  non-agricultural  labor  went  up  60.7%  and 
average  weekly  earnings  rose  46.2%. 

The  average  price  per  lb.  of  Choice  beef  at 
retail  went  from  80.7  cents  to  97.4  cents  (m 
the  highest  month  of  1969,  the  price  was 
only  $102Vi),  an  mcreaae  of  20.7%,  while 
hourly  earnings  of  labor  in  the  manufactur- 
ing industry  went  up  63.0%.  and  the  per 
capita  expenditures  for  other  goods  and  serv- 
ices went  up  67.7% .  ^^^ 
MeanwhUe.  still  covering  a  10-year  period, 
1960  to  February  1970 : 
Average  consumer  price  index — all  Items — 

went  up  28.5%.  ^       ^. 

Average  cost  of  aU  food  purchased  by  con- 
sumers, up  29.6%. 
Average  cost  of  all  consumer  services  rose 

*i-*'yo.  _     ,    _„«. 

Average  cost  of  consumer  services,  less  rem 
up  46.3%.  _,     ,.       , 

Average  hourly  earnings,  non-agricuiturai, 

went  up  50.7%. 

Average  hourly  earnings  ol  labor,  manu- 
lacturing,  up  46.1%. 

Average  hourly  earnings  ol  labor,  con- 
struction, up  63.0%.  ^ 

Average  hourly  earnings  ol  labor,  retau 
trade,  up  57.9%.  _     ,^   _, 

Average  weekly  earnings,  non -agricultural 
labor,  up  45.2%. 

We  wonder  how  anyone  can  delend  a 
charge  that  beel  prices  are  too  high. 


Awtnotes  at  end  ol  article. 


MORS   BXXr   FOR   LESS 

But  this  is  not  the  whole  story.  The  cattle 
feeding  and  producing  Industries,  even 
though  operating  in  a  marginal  or  submar- 
glnal  profit  climate,  increased  beef  produc- 
tion from  14.76  bllUon  lbs.  in  1960  »  to  20.95 
billion  lbs.  m  1969,*  an  expansion  amounting 
to  42%.  On  a  per  capita  basis,  the  industry 
suppUed  each  man,  woman  and  child  in  the 
United  States  with  103.1  lbs.  of  beef  in  1969. 
Adding  7.5  lbs.  of  net  Imports  of  beef  per 
capita,  the  total  supply  per  person  amounted 
to  110.6  lbs.,  an  Increase  of  30.2%  from  the 
85  0  lbs.  of  beef  available  in  1960. 

But  to  buy  this  Increase  of  30.2%  (25.6  lbs. 
more  per  person),  consiimers  were  able  to 
drop  the  percentage  of  disposable  income 
spent  for  all  food  from  20.0%  In  1960  to  only 
16  4%  in  1969—3.6%  less  or  a  decUne  of  18%. 
Meanwhile,  with  a  63.8%  increase  In  pa 
capita  disposable  Income,  they  spent  2.6% 
more  of  It  for  other  goods  and  services. 

In  fact,  per  capita  expenditures  for  food 
rose  $131.00,  or  33.8%,  whUe  expenditures  for 
other  goods  and  services  went  up  $956.00,  an 

increase  of  67.7%.  ^,..t. 

At  this  pomt  It  Is  appropriate  to  explam 
differences  in  domestic  production  and  con- 
sumptlon-per-caplta  figures  since  many  who 
argue  the  meat  price  case  do  not  dlflerenU- 
ate.  Production  ol  beel  Is  total  dress^ 
weight  Irom  VJB.  sUughter  which.  In  1968, 
was  20.96  bllUon  lbs.  Consumption  per  per- 
son flgiires  result  from  dividing  the  popula- 
tion mto  the  total  supply  available,  the  Ut- 
ter bemg  production  plus  imports  less  ex- 
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porta.  In  1969  Imports  of  beef  amounted  to 
1.614  billion  lbs  (carcass  weight  equivalent) 
and  exports  were  82  million  lbs.  The  result- 
ing total  supply  available  for  consumption 
amounted  to  22.485  billion  lbs.  In  1969  Di- 
vision by  the  population  of  203.2  million  per- 
sons In  1969  >  produces  per  capita  consump- 
tion of  110.6  lbs.  of  which  103.1  lbs.  was 
domestic  production  and  7.5  lbs.  was  Imported 
beef.* 

WK    CAN'T    AITORD    MOKE    IMPOBTS 

Obviously,  to  generate  pressure  for  mod- 
ification of  the  1964  Meat  Import  Law.  doubt 
Is  being  raised  that  the  beef  supply  from  do- 
mestic production  will  be  adequate  to  meet 
demand  by  1975.  In  other  words,  fear  Is 
being  aroused  that  there  will  be  a  shortage 
of  beef  by  or  before  1975  sending  beef  prices 
to  much  higher  levels  unless  we  opep  the 
doors  for  expanded  foreign  shipment.  We 
challenge  these  suggestions. 

We  further  contend  that  such  tactics  are 
being  used  to  create  a  situation  that  will 
lower  beef  prices  from  present  levels  even 
though  we  have  shown  clearly  that  beef 
prices  have  not  kept  pace  with  other  costs 
and  prices  and,  frankly,  are  too  low  now.  Sug- 
gestions (In  the  atmosphere  of  present  live- 
stock and  beef  price  relationships)  that  some 
new  commission  be  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  determining  future  demand 
and  domestic  supply,  and  the  volume  of  for- 
eign meat  that  should  be  admitted  under 
these  determinations,  smack  heavily  of  a 
move  to  deliberately  lower  beef  prices  to  con- 
sumers This  Is  true  despite  the  language  in 
the  suggestion  that  proper  recognition  be 
given  to  a  reasonable  profit  for  the  domestic 
beef  industry. 

In  the  face  of  rising  costs  of  production. 
Including  labor,  taxes,  equipment,  supplies, 
services,  etc.  and  increased  costs  of  slaughter- 
ing, processing,  fabricating,  distribution,  and 
sales,  we  dont  see  how  anyone  can  expect  the 
domestic  industry  to  furnish  quality  beef  to 
consumers  at  lower  figures  per  pound.  Par- 
ticularly Is  this  true  when  consumers  are  de- 
manding more  services  at  the  meat  counter 
including  extra  trimming,  more  boning,  and 
special  treatment,  and  with  higher  dispos- 
able Income  more  of  them  are  wanting  the 
more  popula;  cuts,  such  as  steaks  and  ribs. 
The  record  will  show  that  the  domestic  in- 
dustry has  demonstrated  it  will  supply  con- 
sumers with  the  quantity  of  beef  they  want 
and  need.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  domestic 
Industry  will  continue  this  supply  In  the 
future,  provided  consumers  are  willing  to  pay 
what  It  costs  to  produce,  process,  and  dis- 
tribute this  supply  for  them. 

At  the  same  time,  we  suggest  certain  dis- 
couragement among  cattle  feeders  and  cattle 
growers  from  consumer  resistance  to  what 
are  still  reasonable  prices  for  beef.  Should 
such  discouragement  become  widespread,  the 
industry  as  a  whole  may  not  supply  the  in- 
creases which  may  be  necessary  to  completely 
fill  the  demand  of  constmiers.  It  is  like  any- 
thing else;  industry  will  furnish  the  product, 
but  only  U  consumers  are  willing  to  pay  the 
cost. 

In  order  to  meet  demand  in  the  future.  It 
Is  obvious  that  some  expansion  In  beef  pro- 
duction wUl  be  necessary.  There  are  dlfler- 
encea  in  opinion  on  bow  much  expansion  will 
be  reqtilred.  Reserving  comment  on  these 
differences  until  a  later  paragraph,  let's  first 
look  at  sources  of  Increases  In  beef  produc- 
tion. 


DO    WX    G>T    MOBS    ooMxanc 

Expansion  in  beef  production  arises 
from  several  soiirces.  It  results  from  Increas- 
ing the  nun»ber  of  fed  cattle  through  a  re- 
duction in  the  slaughter  of  calves  and  from 
the  reduction  in  slaughter  of  non-fed  steers 
and  heifers;  and  finally,  from  an  Increase  In 
the  production  of  more  cattle  (meaning 
more  cows  to  produce  calves) . 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

since  1960,  calf  slaugher  In  the  United 
States  has  declined  from  8,225,000  head  ^  to 
4.868.400  head*  in  1969.  Most,  If  not  all.  of 
these  calves  found  their  way  to  feedloU  and 
produced  about  630  lbs.  of  beef  per  head 
instead  of  about  130  lbs.  of  veal.  It  la  reason- 
able to  predict  that  calf  slaughter  will  de- 
cline sUll  further  to  the  point  where  we  may 
be  slaughtering  only  about  2,800.000  head  of 
calves  In  a  given  year  adding  some  2,000,000 
head  of  cattle  which  will  yield  about  600 
lbs.  more  beef  per  animal. 

In  the  same  year,  1960,  the  slaughter  of 
non-fed  steers  and  heifers  totaled  6,664,000 
head*  By  1969  this  number  had  been  re- 
duced to  S.OSS.OOO.""  Again,  these  cattle  found 
their  way  Into  feedlots  and  each  yielded 
about  630  lbs.  of  beef  per  head  instead  of 
about  360  lbs.  considering  the  non-fed  ani- 
mals had  been  slaughtered  at  700  lbs.  It  Is 
again  reasonable  to  predict  from  past  experi- 
ence that  the  number  of  non-f^  steers  and 
heifers  In  the  slaughter  will  be  reduced  still 
further  and  soon  amount  to  only  2,000,000 
head  per  year.  This  would  throw  something 
over  1.000.000  head  of  additional  cattle  Into 
feedlots  and  a  corresponding  increase  in  beef 
production  would  result. 

In  fact  we  can  calculate  an  approximate 
amount  of  Increased  beef  that  will  result 
from  these  two  changes  in  slaughter.  Adding 
2.000.000  head  of  cattle  to  the  feeding  opera- 
tion as  a  result  of  reduced  calf  slaughter  with 
500  lbs.  more  beef  produced  per  animal  above 
what  was  produced  as  veal,  we  come  up  with 
an  Increase  of  1.0  billion  lbs.  of  beef.  Uke- 
wlse,  redirecting  1,000,000  head  of  non-fed 
steers  and  heifers  Into  feedlots  and  realizing 
630  lbs.  of  beef  per  head  instead  of  360  lbs., 
we  come  up  with  an  additional  Increase  of 
270  million  lbs.  of  beef. 

These  two  sources  alone,  within  the  space 
of  1  or  2  years,  would  add  1.270  billion  lbs. 
of  domestic  beef  for  consumers.  It  is  rea- 
sonable that  these  changes  will  take  place 
very  soon  based  on  the  pattern  In  recent 
years.  It's  a  foregone  conclusion,  though,  that 
the  slaughter  of  calves  wlU  probably  never 
be  reduced  to  zero,  nor  are  we  apt  to  ever 
teed  all  of  the  steers  and  heifers  now  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States.  Some  of  the  lat- 
ter will  always  be  slaughtered  as  what  we 
call  non-feds,  although  the  number  In  this 
classification  will  undoubtedly  decline. 

As  Indicated,  a  third  avenue  for  increased 
beef  production  la  throxigh  the  production 
Of  more  cattle — meaning  more  cows  to  raise 
calves.  This  source  of  expanded  production 
requires  more  time  than  the  other  two.  but 
the  process  Is  already  underway.  With  rather 
stable  cow  numbers  on  January  1,  1966.  1967, 
and  1968  of  Just  a  few  more  or  less  than 
50,000,000  head,  an  Increase  In  cows  and  heif- 
ers two  years  old  and  older  of  330,000  head 
took  place  by  January  1,  1969.  On  January 
1.  1970.  the  esUmated  Inventory  of  cows  rose 
another  930,000  head  to  51,308.000."  Increases 
in  these  two  years  represent  the  first  sig- 
nificant change  in  cow  numbers  we  have 
seen  since  about  1964  and  la  the  basis  for 
the  previous  statement  that  expansion  In 
the  cow  herds  Is  already  underway. 

The  change  In  cow  numbers  from  January 
1,  1969  to  January  l,  1970,  however,  was  a 
modest  1.8%.  We  are  not  suggesting  the 
same  rate  of  Increase  of  cow  numbers  will 
take  place  In  the  next  three  years,  but  a 
reasonable  rate  of  1.6%  would  place  63.662.- 
000  head  of  cows  In  the  Inventory  on  Janu- 
ary 1,  1973.  Calves  from  these  cows  on  hand 
would  be  reaching  the  market  as  fed  beef 
In  1074  and  1876.  Such  an  Increase,  along 
with  the  other  changes  In  patterns  which 
have  Just  been  reviewed,  would  easily  be 
stifflclent  to  supply  the  nation  with  an  ade- 
quate amount  of  beef  per  capita,  and  mot« 
than  Is  available  to  them  today. 

Cattle  producers,  however,  will  need  some 
definite  encouragement  to  retain  additional 
numbers  of  she-stock  in  their  herds  In  order 
to  produce  the  locrease  in  calves  from  which 
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consumers  can  eventually  obtain  additional 
beef  supplies.  This  encouragement  must 
come  from  prices  sufficient  to  compensate 
them  for  their  production  and  will  not  re- 
sult If  wide-spread  public  resistance  to  meat 
prices  appears  whenever  returns  from  live 
animals  approach  a  favorable  level. 

HOW  Mt7CH  BEEF  DO  WK  NKED? 

As  indicated  previously,  there  is  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion  as  to  how  much  beef  will  be 
needed  by  1975.  Some  projections  call  for  as 
much  as  27  billion  pounds,  others  range 
down  to  26.3  billion  and  still  lower  to  26.8 
billion.  Frankly,  it's  only  reasonable  to  as- 
sume that  26.8  billion  pounds  by  1976  is  a 
higher  volume  than  can  be  sold  to  consumers 
at  prices  providing  reasonable  returns  to  pro- 
ducers. We  suggest  that  the  very  maximum 
that  can  be  available  without  seriously  de- 
pressing the  domestic  market  would  be  25.3 
billion  pounds.  In  order  to  arrive  at  a  pos- 
sible figure  five  years  hence,  though,  two 
projecuons  need  to  be  made — population  and 
consumption  per  capita. 

Seemingly,  population  projections  can  be 
made  with  reasonable  accuracy.  According  to 
Government  sources  the  population  since 
1967  has  been  increasing  at  about  1%  per 
year.  Prior  to  that  time,  over  a  two  year 
period  the  Increase  was  at  the  rate  of  1.1% 
per  annum.  With  the  population  of  203,216.- 
000  in  1969."  a  1%  Increase  per  year  would 
mean  a  population  by  1975  of  215,690,000 
persons.  Under  modem  circumstances  this 
projection  appears  far  more  realisUc  than 
some  which  would  indicate  219  million  peo- 
ple, or  more,  five  years  hence. 

The  volume  of  beef  that  persons  will  buy 
at  prices  favorable  to  producers  presents  a 
more  speculative  projection.  We  believe  It  a 
foregone  conclusion  they  would  not  accept  a 
rate  of  Increase  per  capita  anywhere  near 
that  which  took  place  from  I960  to  1970, 
which  actually  amounted  to  over  26  pounds 
per  person.  In  fact,  an  Increase  of  per  capita 
supplies  of  more  than  6  pounds  to  7  pounds 
per  person  would  be  the  outside  limit  which 
could  be  sold  at  present  prices,  or  levels  more 
favorable.  Beginning  with  110.6  pounds  per 
capita  consumed  in  1969,  a  1%  Increase  per 
year  would  mean  117.4  pounds  per  capita  by 
1976.  Anything  more  than  this,  we  contend, 
would  be  unrealistic  and  exceedingly  danger- 
ous to  the  domestic  Industry. 

Arguments  that  the  consumption  of  beef 
In  foreign  cotuitrles  may  be  120  pounds  per 
person  to  as  much  as  190  pounds  per  person, 
thus  indicating  that  the  VS.  has  not  even 
begun  to  reach  its  potential,  are  not  realistic 
or  Justified.  Persons  In  these  other  coimtrles 
ape  largely  beef  consumers  whereas  the  VS. 
has  a  wide  variety  of  other  meat  products 
which  are  being  consumed.  In  addition  to 
110.6  pounds  of  beef  consumed  per  capita  in 
the  US.  In  1969,  the  civilian  population  also 
consumed  3.4  poiuids  per  person  of  veal,  3.4 
pounds  of  lamb  and  mutton  and  64.8  pounda 
of  pork,  for  a  total  of  182.2  pounds  of  red 
meat  per  person.  Over  and  above  this  they 
conaumed  47.6  pounds  of  poultry  and  11.0 
pounds  of  fish  for  a  grand  total  of  at  least 
240.8  poiinds  of  high  protein  food  per  capita." 
Without  question,  beef  has  become  the 
most  popular  of  any  of  these  products  men- 
tioned. But  we  oannot  Ignore  the  fact  that 
thM«  Is  a  practical  limit  to  the  amount  of 
food  which  humans  can  consume  and  will 
pay  a  fair  price  for. 

Recall  now  our  projected  population  of 
216,690,000  persons  by  1975.  Applying  possible 
maximum  per  capita  consumption  of  beef  at 
117.8  pounds  per  person.  It  is  logical  that  the 
total  supply  of  beef  tn  the  U,S.  by  1976 
should  not  exceed  26.322  billion  pounds  If 
the  domestic  Industry  would  realize  reason- 
able returns  for  Its  production.  The  quantity 
of  additional  beef  that  would  be  required 
from  domestic  production  by  1976  and  Its 
sources  of  availability  -«re  clearly  demon- 
strated In  the  calculations  that  follow: 
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I  In  billions  of  pounds] 
Estimated    maximum    permis- 
sible supply  of  beef  in  1976., 
Volume  of  imports  allowable  lii| 

1975  in  same  proportion  toi 
supply  as  in  1969  (carcass 
weight  equivalent) 

Net  volume  of  beef  permitted 
from  domestic  production  In 

1976    - 

Domestic  production  In  1969. 


36.322 


-  1.823 


23. 499 
-  20. 963 


Additional  domestic  produc- 
tion needed  by  1975  to  make 
available  117.4  pounds  of 
beef  per  person  for  216,- 
690,000 - 

Anticipated  Increase  In  do- 
mestic production  from  In- 
creased slaughter  of  fed  ani- 
mals (transfer  from  calf 
slaughter  and  non-fed  steer 
and  heifer  slaughter)  (ses 
page  8).— _ 

Additional  domestic  produc- 
tion needed  from  increased 
nvunber  of  cattle  (more  cows 
and  calves) * 


2.646 


-  1.270 


1,376 


To  produce  1276  bUllon  pounds 

of  beef,  additional   number 

of  head  in  sUughter  at  630 

pounds  slaughter  weight  per        „  ^.  ^-- 

head    - 2.036.400 

Projected  possible  increase  in 

number  of  cows  by  January 

1  1973;  their  calves  woxild  be 

slaughtered  In  1974  and  1976 

(see  page  11746) —       63.662,000 

cows  in  the  inventory  January 

1,    1970 ~  81,808,000 

Possible  number  of  additional 

cattle  available  for  slaugh- 

ter  by  1976 2,344,000 

Thus.  It  can  l>e  readUy  realized  that  the 
additional  beef  which  may  be  required  by 
1976  la  completely  within  the  realm  of  pos- 
BlbUlty  through  increased  fed  cattle  slaugh- 
ter as  a  result  of  both  reduction  of  calf 
slaughter  and  lower  non-fed  slaughter  of 
stem  and  heifers,  as  weU  as  from  Increased 
number  of  calves  from  a  reasonable  In- 
crease In  beef  cows. 

In  fact,  to  produce  the  volume  of  beef 
needed  for  a  1%  Increase  In  per  capita  con- 
sumption and  a  1%  annual  Increase  In 
Dopulation,  less  than  the  anticipated  rate  of 
increase  in  beef  cows  which  we  have  pro- 
jected would  be  required.  In  other  words,  the 
rate  of  Increase  In  beef  cows  could  even  faU 
short  of  that  explained  earlier  and  we  would 
stUl  have  available  for  consumers  a  sufficient 
supply  of  beef.  With  fulfillment  of  aU  pro- 
lectetUncreases  from  domestic  soxurces,  there 
would  be  more  reason  than  ever  to  restrict 
imports  further. 

Along  with  Increased  production  of  do- 
mestic beef  which  can  be  expected  to  occur, 
at  least  up  to  limits  prescribed  If  consumers 
will  pay  for  the  production,  it  must  be  em- 
phasized that  foreign  nations  wlU  have  a 
rtiare  In  this  expanded  market  In  accordance 
with  the  guidelines  set  up  in  the  Meat  Im- 
port Law  of  1964.  In  the  opinion  of  this 
Association,  this  U  more  than  they  are  en- 
titled to,  and  any  fracture  of  the  restrictions 
now  in  force  can  have  a  devastating  eco- 
nomic effect  on  the  domestic  Industry.  The 
establishment  of  a  consumer  oriented  com- 
mission with  authority  to  project  domestic 
production  and  allow  for  an  increased  vrt- 
ume  of  Imports  would  endanger  the  most 
Important  segment  of  agriculture  Industry 
in  the  U.8.  In  our  atmosphere  of  high  costs, 
VS.  producers  can  In  no  way  compete  with 

the  low  cost  production  possible  In  most  for- 
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elgn  countries  who  are  supplying  us  with 
beef,  and  shovUd  not  be  expected  to. 

BEST  PBODUCnON  IS  A  BtTStNXSS 

It  may  be  argued  that  some  beef  prices, 
even  at  fair  leveU.  are  beyond  what  low  m- 
come  famlUes  can  afford  to  pay.  This  may 
IM  true,  and  those  in  the  beef  producing 
industry  are  sympathetic  to  those  whose  in- 
comes are  not  adequate  to  satisfy  their  wants 
and  desires. 

But,  the  more  popular  cuts  of  beef  are  not 
the  only  Items  these  people  can't  buy.  Fur- 
thermore, there  would  be  many  less  popular 
and  less  expensive  cuts  of  meat  within  the 
financial  reach  of  these  families. 

The  cattle  feeders  and  cattle  producers  are 
in  business  for  a  livelihood.  To  stay  In  bxisl- 
ness  and  expand  their  production  they  have 
to  meet  higher  costs,  higher  taxes,  higher 
wages,  and  higher  everything.  They  can't 
stand  these  Inflated  figures  If  their  returns 
are  geax ed  to  what  lower  mcome  people  can 
afford  to  pay.  They  won't  be  able  to  stay  In 
business,  nor  could  any  other  Indiistry  sur- 
vive In  the  United  States  under  those  dr- 
cumstances. 

fOOTNOTXS 

I  See  Appendix.  Table  I.  with  complete 
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'See  Appendix.  Table  I.  with  complete 
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Amount    Psitmt 


Average  hourly  eaminci  manufacturing: 

1560....         '»K  }  +45.1 

February  1970 '3.28  1  ^^* 

Average  hourly  eamingi  construetian: 

1960 ,?-2f  }  +63.0 

February  1970 'S-QZ  i  ^*'-" 

Average  hourly  earnings  retail  trade:  . .  „  , 

1960 IVH  1  +57.9 

February  1970 '2.40  i  ^"■' 

Average  weekly  earnings  nonagricultural :  .  ^  „  . 

1960         •>0.67  I  jjs  » 

FebWl970 - •  117.18  I  +*-^ 

Per  caplU  disposable  income:  .,  „i  im 

lOfiO                            •  1. 937. 00  I  je,  • 

i?rquVrteri969".: »3,172.00  }  +<»■' 

Per  capita  expenditures  for  food:  ..  ,~,  «»  . 

1960                    "388.00  1    .Jig 

4{hquVrteri97b "519.00  }  +^* 

Per  capita  disposable  income  spent  for 

food  (percent):  „  ,n  n  i 

1960 "?2-S  \  -18.0 

4th  quarter  1969 --  "16.4} 

taf  capita  expenditures  tor  other  goods 

*?^'^^                   01.412.00  »+.;, 

4jrQii?^Vi969 -.-  "2,368.00  i  +«^-' 

Per  capita  disposable  income  spent  fof 

othergoods  and  servicis— percent:  u  72. 9  » 

4?hQu"arteri'969V.::::::::::::::::  » 74.7 1  +^* 

Food  consumption  per  capita:  ,.  mn  e  » 

}|g ::::::::::::    -So    +^l 

«       +5.1 

Pounds  of  beef  consumed  per  capita:  „  -c  «  » 

i9m::;::::::::::;::::::::::::::    •A":7}+»-2 


1  Livestock  and  Meat  Statistics,  Statistical  Bultetin  t«o.  230, 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  June  1960,  pp.  112  and  127. 

Ttiveitock,  Meat  £  Wool  Market  Ntwi.  *e«\ly  .Surnmanr 
&  Statistics,  U.S.  Department  ol  Agnculture,  VoL  38,  Ho.  6. 
p.  130:  No.  7,  p.  153;  No.  8,  p.  177;  No.  9,  d  201. 

•  Ibid.,  Vol  38,  No.  6,  p.  138;  No.  7,  p.  161;  No.  8.  p.  185; 

"lumtoS'and  Meat  SUlistics.  Statist^l  Bulletin  No.  230. 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  June  1961,  p.  132,  *  U.5.. 
Department  of  Agriculture  information  not  Published. 

iZ  S  Department  of  Agriculture,  Information  avaiUble,  but 
not  published  as  of  April  10, 1970.  .    ..._ 

•  Index  Economic  Indicators,  Council  of  EwnomicAdvMen, 
Prepared  for  the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  March  1970,  p.  a. 

I  Ibid.,  March  1970,  p.  15. 
I  Ibid.,  December  1969,  p.  5. 

VMarketfng  &  Transiportation  Situation,  U.S.  Deprtment  o< 
Agriculture,  August  1969,  p.  10. 
uibid.,  February  1970,  p.  2. 
u  Ibid.,  August  1969,  p.  10. 

";Si.1x'NStS'n?lS'siUn.  U.S.  0.p.rtn««t  d  Agri- 
culture,  Feb.  1970,  p.  13. 
u  Animal  products. 

SLimK*&Meat  Situation.  U.S.  Department  of  Agricultuie, 

"TNit.'onil*Fi5  ttuation,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
February  1970,  p,  15. 
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Amount    Percent 


Average  price  of  choice  steers,  Chicago— 

Per  Cwt:  .  ,. r  «.. 

1960 '»6-2« 

Feb.  1970 ..-.-  »30.27} 

Average  price  per  cwt  choice  steer  best, 
ChicaKi  600-700  lbs.  wholesilt: 

I960. '*3?5} 

Feb.  1970 ----  »46.74( 

Average  price  per  lb.  (cents)  choice  beef 

at  retail:  .  on  7» 

1960 J«5-7} 

Feb.  1970 »—  •97.4( 

Consumer  price  index,  allltema:  .,n,  ^\ 

1960 Jiw-n 

Feb.  1970 '  132.51 

Average  cost  all  food  purcbtsed  by  con- 

^-ySw^          '101.41 

Feb. '1970 *131.H 

AveragecostallconsumerservKes:  ,,nccs 

1960 ;}*.6} 

Feb.  1970 -  —  -  '  150-7) 

Average  cost  all  consumer  services,  less 

""miO                          '107.41 

Feb. '1970 -.— i— .-  '  '*^- " 

Average  houriy  earnings  nonagrtoiltursi: 

1960 l\m 

Feb,  1970 '  3. 15) 


+15.3 


+6.3 


+2a7 


+28.5 


+29.6 


+41.4 


+46.3 


+50.7 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

OF   CONNKCl'lCUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  14.  1970 
Mr.  ST.  ONQE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Fri- 
day AprU  10,  it  was  my  distinct  pleasure 
to  participate  in  the  Eagle  Recognition 
Banquet  of  the  Eastern  Connecticut 
Council  of  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  held 
in  Putnam,  Conn.  On  this  occasion,  27 
boys  were  honored  and  were  presented 
with  plaques  and  certificates  granting 
them  the  rank  of  Eagle  Scout.  These  boys 
were  from  towns  all  over  my  district.  The 
event  was  sponsored  by  Elks  Lodge  No. 
574.  of  Putnam. 

I  was  privileged  to  be  the  guest  speaker 
on  this  auspicious  occasion,  and  the 
theme  of  my  address  was  "The  Influence 
of  Scouting  on  American  Life."  Because 
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this  subject  may  be  of  Interest  to  many 
of  our  colleagues,  I  am  inserting  my 
speech  In  the  Record.  It  Is  as  follows: 

THS    lltn.VTttCX   OF    SCODTTNO   ON 
AMBUCAN  Lm 

One  of  the  main  purpose*  of  mankind, 
from  the  beginning  df  cinileatlon  to  the 
present  day.  has  been  to  organize  In  large 
groups  for  the  purpose  of  achieving  special 
goals.  It  Is  not  an  easy  business,  and  the 
number  of  organlzaUons  that  fall  in  attain- 
ing their  obJecUves  far  surpassed  the  num- 
ber that  succeed.  OrganlaaUonal  discussion 
can  easily  develop  Into  personal  discord, 
which  m  turn  can  lead  to  the  departure  of 
certain  members,  to  the  disUnct  disadvan- 
tage of  the  organlzaOon.  Understanding  this. 
we  are  all  the  more  appreciative  whenever  a 
group  succeeds,  over  a  long  period,  in  work- 
ing together  for  mutual  purposes  beneHclal 
to  the  national  Interest. 

Since  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  were 
organised,  they  have  worked  so  well  to- 
gether in  a  spirit  of  harmony,  as  to  defy 
comparison  with  other  groups  similarly  moU- 
vated.  EquaUy  Impressive  are  their  princi- 
ples, so  sound.  Inspiring,  and  acceptable  as 
to  capture  the  endorsement  of  leaders  of  all 
religious  faiths,  of  business  leaders,  of  labor 
leaders,  and  holders  of  pubUc  cfBce  at  both 
ma]or  poUUcal  parties.  Through  their  dili- 
gent campaign  to  emphasize  the  wholesome 
aspects  of  American  life,  they  have  achieved 
an  Internal  organizational  unity  which  has 
won  for  Itself  a  naUooal  unison  of  praise  for 
their  performance. 

Scouting  has  always  aimed  at  making  the 
American  boy  "physically  strong,  mentally 
awake,  and  moraUy  straight."  I  am  certain 
the  eagle  sfout  trail  has  led  all  of  you 
through  healthful  outdoor  adventure — 
camping,  exploring,  sports,  woodcraft — and 
given  you  a  feeling  of  kinship  with  the  pio- 
neer and  Indian  scouto  who  led  the  way  into 
the  wilderness. 

Scouting  supplies  the  opportunity  of  com- 
bining fun  with  adventure.  There  Is  fun  in 
hiking  along  the  open  trail,  pack  on  your 
back,  with  your  beet  friends  at  your  aide,  not 
knowing  what  new  adventure  may  await 
around  each  bend  in  the  nmd.  There  Is  fun 
living  on  your  own  In  the  open,  sleeping  In 
your  own  tent,  eating  meals  which  you  have 
ftxed  yourself.  And  when  the  day  Is  over, 
there  also  Is  fun  and  fellowship  awalUng,  as 
you  sit  aroxmd  the  campflre,  swapping  stories 
of  camping  trips  gone  by. 

But  these  are  only  some  of  the  adventures 
available  to  the  good  scout.  For  you  not  only 
gain  experience  In  taking  care  of  yourself  In 
the  open,  but  you  also  learn  how  to  be  a  real 
citizen  In  an  American  community.  It  is  a 
first-class  experience.  In  my  estimation. 

The  Boy  Scouts  of  America  la  charged  by 
lU  congressional  charter  -vlth  the  responsi- 
bility fcr  promoting  the  ability  of  the  boy 
as  an  individual.  In  cooperation  with  the 
home,  the  church,  the  school,  and  other 
community  institutions,  scouting  has  met 
lU  responsibilities.  Scouting  has  been  cilled 
the  most  exciting  game  ever  devised  fcr 
boys.  But  It  Is  something  mere  than  a  game. 
It  Is  a  program  In  which  you — from  eight 
years  old  up — can  learn  how  to  do  things 
for  yourselves,  and  for  other  people  It  de- 
velops your  physical  fltness.  skill,  eelf-rell- 
ance,  and  courage  and  furnishes  you  with 
high  ideals  of  service  to  your  country  The 
future  of  our  American  way  of  Ufe  depends 
on  how  adequately  you.  our  youth,  are  pre- 
pared to  shoulder  the  responsibilities  of  the 
political,  the  b\islness,  and  the  social  factcrs 
that  constitute  our  national  pattern  of  liv- 
ing. 

This  preparation  for  your  capacity  to  be- 
come citizens  is  not  only  your  responsibility 
as  Boy  Scouts,  but  it  la  also  the  responsl- 
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blUty  of  of  the  adults  of  tills  nation.  HU- 
tory  Judges  each  generation  on  how  it  fui- 
aUs  the  duties  of  citizenship.  Tour  four- 
year  program  will  be  a  powerful  tool  In  help- 
ing you  undersund  and  fulfill  your  duties  of 
citizenship.  Members  of  Congress  always  look 
with  pride  on  the  occasion  when  representa- 
tives of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  meet 
with  the  President  of  the  United  SUtes  at 
the  Wlilte  House  to  make  their  annual  re- 
port to  the  Nation.  We  are  proud  that  you 
have  been  accorded  a  charter  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States. 

It  Is  human  nature  to  be  ready  with  sin- 
cere congratulations  when  one  feeU  that  the 
recipient  of  praise  will  move  on  to  better 
things  and  that  the  good  deeds  that  have 
prompted  the  praise  will  Increase.  Tour  lead- 
ers, your  families,  and  your  friends  are  con- 
fident that  you  are  moving  on  to  better 
things,  and  we  desire  to  help  In  every  way 
possible. 

The  familiar  phrase,  "my  good  deed  for  the 
day,"  has  become  exceptionally  meaningful. 
For  the  past  60  years  you  have  been  expand- 
ing this  simple  theme  until  it  has  become 
the  basis  of  concentrated  community  effort 
and  cooperation.  It  has  developed  Into  the 
Idea  of  the  "National  Oood  Turn." 

A  boy,  or  anyone,  for  that  matter,  leams 
to  understand  the  Democratic  processes  of 
government  and  their  values  through  liv- 
ing and  practicing  them.  May  I  point  out 
to  you  that  the  fundamentals  contained  In 
your  scouting  program  are  the  same  funda- 
mentals that  have  made  America  great. 

Like  otir  Founding  Fathers,  the  Boy 
Scout  movement  Is  working  to  help  build  a 
nation  which  will  move  onward — no  matter 
what  obstacles  He  ahead. 

We  live  today  In  a  complicated  world,  but 
there  are  many  ways  of  coping  with  It,  and 
the  boy  scouts  are  very  good  at  teaching 
these  ways.  We  often  hear  it  said  that  the 
youth  of  today  will  make  the  world  of  to- 
morrow, but  that  is  not  all  there  la  to  It. 
Touth  alone  never  has  had  and  never  will 
have  the  ctiance  to  build  the  world.  It  Is 
truer  to  say  that  the  world  of  tomorrow  will 
be  made  by  a  partnership  of  youth  and  age — 
of  young  people  and  their  parents  and  aunts 
and  uncles  and  grandparents — and  I  for  one 
am  for  It.  I  am  for  the  bold,  daring,  venture- 
some, risk-taking  spirit  of  youth.  I  am  for 
the  cautious,  careful,  cost-counting  cplrlt  of 
age.  And  I  am  for  the  best  possible  blend  we 
can  make  of  the  two.  But  we  must  learn  to 
eliminate  the  tension  and  the  lack  of  un- 
derstanding between  the  generations.  There 
must  be  no  tension  and  there  must  be  un- 
derstanding. This  is  necessary  not  only  to  In- 
dividual happiness,  but  necessary  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  harmony  in  these  United 
States,  and  desperately  necessary  to  the  peace 
of  the  world. 

Too  often  we  hear  of  the  stresses  and 
strains  between  pupil  and  teacher,  child  and 
parent:  sometimes  we  learn  of  whole  seg- 
ments of  youth  and  adulthood  In  a  church 
or  an  entire  community  practically  squared 
off  against  each  other. 

The  partnership  of  youth  and  age  needs 
strengthening— there  Is  no  group  more  able 
to  help  than  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America. 

It  U  my  belief— as  I  think  It  Is  yours— 
that  in  the  years  which  He  ahead  the 
human  race  must  retain  every  shred  of  free- 
dom. The  world  Is  growing  too  small  to  re- 
main divided.  Into  warring  camps. 

New  horizons  have  appeared  to  many  na- 
tions and  to  many  peoples.  But  how  fortu- 
nate for  America— how  fortunate  for  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America — that  our  Founding 
Fathers  seized  the  opportunity  to  feed  a  new 
nation  with  a  balanced  diet  of  Uberty,  Jus- 
tice. re|^  for  the  individual,  and  spiritual 
faith. 
From  an  infant  nation,  there  has  sprung  a 
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union  of  fifty  States.  Out  of  an  atmosphere 
of  freedom  there  has  grown  a  system  of  free 
enterprise  that  has  given  us  the  power  to 
produce  and  develop  In  a  way  never  heard  of 
before  In  all  history.  As  we  analyze  the  warp 
and  woof  of  America's  tapestry  of  greatness, 
we  find  that  the  strength  of  the  fabric  lies 
in  the  freedom  of  the  individual. 

Our  youth— the  citizens  of  tomorrow — 
must  be  Impressed  virtth  these  basic  facU 
about  Americas  past.  Without  these  impres- 
sions, they  will  be  unable  to  fulfill  the  goata 
of  the  future. 

We  can  take  It  for  granted  that  the  boys 
of  scouting,  in  thelV  quest  for  fulfilling  the 
requlremenu  of  their  program,  hear  time 
and  time  again  the  phrase:  the  challenges 
to  youth  today  are  leadership  and  service. 
No  matter  how  shop-worn  these  words,  they 
are.  We  need  more  leaders— small-town  lead- 
ers, big  city  leaders,  business  and  profes- 
sional leaders,  neighborhood  leaders,  leaders 
in  every  phase  of  our  advancing  scientific 
programs.  We  need  leaders  who  will  help  In 
solving  our  civic  problems,  our  farm  pro»>- 
lems.  our  labor  problems,  our  industrial 
problems,  our  international  problems,  and 
problems  In  education;  we  need  leaders  who 
will  bring  wtth  them  a  strong  spiritual  faith 
In  the  future. 

It  Is  not  uncommon  to  hear  the  remark 
that  great  men.  such  as  Thomas  Jefferson. 
Benjamin  Franklin.  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
Woodrow  Wilson  and  others,  were  bWTi  lead- 
ers Such  a  remark  Implies  that  the  quali- 
ties which  made  these  men  great  leaders 
were  Inherited  rather  than  bvUlt  through 
training.  Careful  study  of  the  Uvee  of  these 
men  convinces  one  that  they  did  not  depend 
upon  inheritance  alone  for  their  goals  In 
life.  George  Washington  and  Benjamin 
Franklin  vrorked  out  definite  plans  whereby 
they  might  Improve  themselves.  Theodore 
Roosevelt  advocated  the  strenuous  life  and 
was  ever  alert  to  Improve  lilmseU  physically 
and  mentally;  he  highly  approved  of  the 
Boy  Scout  oath  and  law. 

The  regular  scouting  program  with  Its 
Ideals,  as  revealed  In  the  promise  of  every 
Cub  Scout.  Boy  Scout,  and  Explorer,  will 
continue  to  chart  the  course  for  future  lead- 
ers. It  wlU  continue  to  build  character  and 
assist  in  the  building  of  leadership.  The  den. 
the  patrol,  and.  In  fact,  the  entire  organiza- 
tional structure  of  scouting,  teaches  demo- 
cratic action. 

Democracy  now  faces  Its  largest  test.  It 
has  demonstrated  lU  superiority  in  our  land. 
But  democracy  must  conUnually  prove  it- 
self Just  as  you  eagle  scouts  must  meet  test 
after  test  to  reach  your  goal  and  to  maintain 
and  improve  your  rank.  Democracy  must 
continue  to  demonstrate  at  home  lU  ability 
to  meet  new  problems,  because  It  can  hope 
for  no  great  following  In  distant  lands  U 
it  falls  to  meet  Its  challenges  In  this  country. 

Tou  are  fortunate  to  have  this  patrlcular 
world.  lu  uncertainty  can  become  a  tonic — 
Its  ugly  aspecU.  a  challenge— lU  dangers, 
an  InvlUtlon  to  become  mature  citizens.  It 
is  a  world  for  the  physically  and  menuUy 
fit.  It  U  also  an  age  ripe  for  some  great 
manlfestaUon  of  spiritual  force— In  which  I 
hope  you  will  share.  Best  of  all.  It  U  an  age 
whose  very  chaos  should  keep  your  minds 
flexible.  Like  you.  the  world  has  set  Its  face 
toward  the  future.  It  offers  new  territories 
of  the  mind  for  the  brave  to  explore.  Never 
were  Ideas  more  numerous  and  horizons  more 

^<i«  -       »      # 

I  have  great  r«sp«rt  for  the  Boy  ScouU  of 

America.  I  have  great  hope  for  your  achieve- 
ments tomorrow. 

I  congratxilate  the  Kagle  Scouts  of  thU 
group.  I  honor  all  Scouts.  especlaUy  for  the 
spirit  in  which  you  approach  your  respon- 
slbiUUes.  and  I  wish  you  weU  In  your  futur« 
endeavors. 


April  IJf,  1970 


VICE  PRESIDENT  AGNEW  SPEAKS 
ON  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
TRAINING 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or   ILUNOIS 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  14,  1970 

Mr.  MICHEL .  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
ranking  Republican  on  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ments of  Labor  and  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare.  I  have  a  consuming  inter- 
est in  the  quality  of  education  being  pro- 
vided at  all  levels  of  our  educational 
system.  Along  with  many  others  in  pub- 
lic life  who  have  a  responsibility  In  this 
field.  I  have  been  deeply  disturbed  by 
the  campus  imrest  which  has  plagued 
our  colleges  and  imiversities  in  recent 
years.  I  have  long  been  of  the  opinion 
that  a  good  part  of  this  unrest  results 
from  the  anxieties  and  frustrations  of  a 
good  many  people  on  the  campuses  who 
really  do  not  have  the  proper  qualifica- 
tions and  motivations  to  complete  a  4- 
year  college  curriculum  and  who  would 
be  happier  and  more  productive  in  some 
other  field. 

For  this  reason  I  have  supported  an 
expansion  of  vocational  education  train- 
ing at  the  high  school  level  so  that  we 
may  hopefully  place  these  individuals 
in  a  program  for  which  they  are  quali- 
fied and  in  which  they  can  make  a  real 
contribution  to  society  rather  than  wast- 
ing a  year  or  two  on  a  college  campus 
floundering  around  in  an  effort  to  deter- 
mine Just  where  their  real  interests  and 
abilities  lie. 

Vice  President  Acnew  touched  upon 
this  very  important  and  sensitive  issue 
last  night  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  and  while 
his  audience  consisted  of  Republicans 
only,  his  message  was  directed  to  all 
Americans,  and  especially  to  college  and 
university  administrators. 

Once  again  the  Vice  President  has  re- 
vealed his  refreshing  quality  of  applying 
plain,  old,  ordinary  commonsense  to  the 
process  of  finding  solutions  to  some  of 
our  most  perplexing  problems  and  I  hope 
that  editorial  writers  all  over  the  country 
will  heed  his  admonition  to  read  all  of 
his  speech  before  turning  to  their  type- 
writers to  comment  thereon. 

I  insert  the  complete  text  of  the  Vice 
President's  remarks  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  and  also  urge  my  colleagues 
to  read  what  he  has  to  say: 

fLnnaraa  BT  ViCX  PSKSmCNT  AONXW 

Five  months  to  the  day  have  passed  since  I 
visited  Des  Moines  to  present  a  few  thoughts 
about  the  network  news.  It  Is  a  pleasure  to 
be  back — I  enjoy  visiting  famous  battlefields, 
especially  when  the  outcome  of  the  conflict 
was  decisive  and  served  a  useful  purpose. 

Tonight  I  hope  to  cover  more  completely  a 
subject  touched  upon  in  my  Lincoln  Day  re- 
marks in  Chicago — the  disturbing  trends  In 
administrative  and  admissions  policies  of 
America's  colleges  and  universities. 

Wtth  regard  to  the  determination  of  curric- 
ula and  the  hiring  and  firing  of  college  pro- 
fessors. I  stated  In  Chicago  that  the  desires 
of  students  should  not  be  the  controlling 
factor.  However,  It  cannot  be  validly  argued 
that  students'  views  on  these  matters  are  of 
no  value  In  making  educational  Judgments. 
Students,  the  consumers  of  knowledge,  are 
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In  a  unique  position  to  assess  the  effective- 
ness of  educational  policies.  Therefore,  their 
views  should  be  considered  and  be  an  In- 
gredient of  final  decisions  by  the  educational 
establishment. 

From  the  light  of  experiences  In  the  last 
decade,  it  would  seem  to  me  that  Professor 
Sidney  Hook  hit  the  nail  on  the  head  in  his 
recent  book.  Academic  Freedom  and  Aca- 
demic Anarchy.  He  stated : 

".  .  .  there  are  no  compensating  advantages 
m  the  risks  Incurred  when  students  are  given 
the  power  of  educational  decision. 

"That  is  why  with  respect  to  the  . . .  demand 
for  student  rights,  we  mtist  say:  'Consulta- 
tion, yes — decision,  no.' " 

Tonight  I  want  to  give  you  my  views  In 
creater  particularity  on  the  subject  of  col- 
lege admissions,  and  this  time  I  come  armed 
with  supportive  quotations  from  distin- 
guished administrators  who  are  equally  con- 
cerned about  this  problem. 

The  American  system  of  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, ladies  and  gentlemen.  Is  the  envy 
of  mankind.  It  belongs  not  Just  to  the  pro- 
fessional educational  conununlty.  but  to  all 
of  us.  When  decisions  begin  to  represent  a 
definite  trend  that  may  drastically  depreciate 
those  national  assets,  then  all  of  us  have  an 
Interest  at  stake;  all  of  us  have  a  right  to  be 
heard — Indeed,  a  duty  to  speak. 

^^hen  one  looks  back  across  the  history  of 
the  last  decade — at  the  smoking  ruins  of  a 
score  of  college  buildings,  at  the  outbreaks  of 
Illegal  and  violent  protests  and  disorders  on 
hundreds  of  college  campuses,  at  the  regulu 
harassment  and  Interruption  and  shouting 
down  of  speakers,  at  the  totalitarian  spirit 
evident  among  thousands  of  students  and 
hundreds  of  faculty  members,  at  the  decline 
of  genuine  academic  freedom  to  speak  and 
teach  and  learn — that  record  hardly  war- 
rants a  roaring  vote  of  confidence  tn  the 
academic  community  that  presided  over  the 
disaster. 

We  In  public  life  who  criticize,  however, 
should  make  that  criticism  constructive.  This 
I  intend  to  do.  I  feel  as  much  as  anyone  that 
there  should  be  expanded  educational  oppor- 
tunities for  deprived,  but  able,  young  people 
In  our  society.  The  difference  Is  that  I  favor 
better  preparing  them — with  additional  gov- 
ernmental assistance — In  some  form  of  prep 
school  rather  than  tossing  them  Into  a  four- 
year  college  or  university  currlculimi  that 
they  are  not  equipped  to  handle.  And  I  do  not 
feel  that  our  traditional  four-year  Institu- 
tions should  lower  their  sights  or  their  stand- 
ards for  the  sole  purpose  of  of>enlng  their 
doors  wider. 

Now,  there  are  two  methods  by  which  un- 
qualified students  are  being  swept  Into  col- 
lege on  the  wave  of  the  new  socialism.  One 
Is  called  a  quota  system,  and  the  other  an 
open  admissions  policy.  Bach  is  Implemented 
by  lessening  admission  requirements.  They 
may  be  equally  l>ad. 

Under  a  quota  system,  a  specific  percentage 
of  the  student  body  must  consist  of  minority 
or  disadvantaged  students  regardless  of 
whether  they  can  meet  the  existing  standards 
for  enrollment.  If  they  do  not  apply,  they 
must  be  recruited. 

Under  an  open  admissions  policy,  a  college 
deliberately  opens  its  doors  and  expands  Its 
enrollment  despite  the  Inability  of  many  of 
the  applicants  to  meet  minimum  standards. 

There  are  distinguished,  even  brilliant, 
men  with  grave  reservations  about  the  wis- 
dom of  either  of  these  policies.  The  Historian, 
Daniel  Boorstin  Is  one  of  them.  Speaking  In 
Tulsa  last  June,  he  carved  his  views  in  sen- 
tences more  emphatic  than  my  own. 

"In  the  university  all  men  are  not  equal. 
Those  better  endowed  or  better  equipped  In- 
tellectually must  be  preferred  in  admission, 
and  preferred  In  recognition.  ...  If  we  give 
In  to  the  armed  demands  of  militants  to 
admit  persons  to  the  university  because  of 
their  race,  their  poverty,  their  illiteracy,  or 
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any  other  non-intellectual  distinctions,  our 
universities  can  no  longer  serve  all  of  us — or 
any  of  us." 

Professor  Boorstin  argues  his  case  on  be- 
half of  the  Integrity  of  the  university,  but 
there  are  also  other  arguments  against  racial 
quotas,  not  the  least  of  which  is  that  of 
simple  justice. 

For  each  youth  unpref>ared  for  a  college 
curriculum  who  Is  brought  in  under  a  quota 
system,  some  better  prepared  student  Is  de- 
nied entrance.  Admitting  the  obligation  to 
compensate  for  past  deprivation  and  dis- 
crimination. It  just  does  not  make  sense  to 
atone  by  discriminating  against  and  depriv- 
ing someone  else. 

Another  argiiment  against  easy  admissions 
was  sununed  up  In  the  testimony  of  Dr. 
Clark  Kerr  of  the  prestigious  Carnegie  Foun- 
dation's Commission  for  the  Advancement 
of  Teaching  in  testimony  before  the  House 
Education  Committee.  He  said: 

"Some  Institutions  have  brought  In  stu- 
dents too  far  below  the  admissions  stand- 
ards with  the  result  that  It  ended  up  in 
frustration  for  the  student  .  .  .  It's  bad 
policy  to  start  someone  on  a  path  when  you 
know  he  can't  reach  the  end  of  the  road." 

Is  it  understandable  that  I  wonder  why 
the  remarks  of  Kerr  and  Boorstin  were  greet- 
ed with  respectful  editorial  silence  by  title 
same  tribe  that  came  looking  for  my  scalp 
after  Chicago? 

We  can  see  the  visible  results  of  weak  and 
Insufficiently  defined  educational  policy  In 
the  growing  militancy  of  increasing  numbers 
of  students  who  confuse  social  ideals  with 
educational  opportunities.  John  Roche,  a 
former  Special  Consultant  to  President 
Johnson,  a  syndicated  columnist  and  a  pro- 
fessor at  Brandeis.  observed  the  phenomenon 
on  his  own  campus.  In  my  opinion,  he  an- 
alyzed it  correctly.  Last  year  he  wrote  as 
follows  about  the  violence  emanating  frcm 
black  student  militancy. 

"Sociologists  and  others  have  had  a  field 
day  explaining  the  sources  of  this  behavior, 
but  I  do  not  believe  the  problems  at  Bran- 
dies, San  Francisco,  Swarthmore  or  wherever 
trouble  has  erupted  Is  terrtbly  complex.  We 
created  our  own  difficulties  the  day  we  (and 
I  mean  the  liberal  academicians)  decided 
that  a  college  or  university  should  double  as 
a  settlement  house.  Once  the  decision  was 
made  that  Negro  or  'culturally  underprivi- 
leged' yotingsters  should  be  admitted  to  first 
class  colleges,  without  the  tisual  prerequi- 
sites, the  escalation  began  .  .  . 

"All  this  special  Black  admission  business 
has,  of  course,  been  conducted  with  a  brass 
band,  as  college  and  university  administra- 
tors and  faculties  congratulate  themselves 
on  their  radicalism,  on  their  wUllngness  to 
rise  above  white  racism.  In  fact,  what  has 
happened  in  m.oet  Instances  that  have  come 
to  my  attention  is  sheerly  cosmetic:  nobody 
has  actually  worried  about  the  anguish  of 
the  poor  Negro  Idds  who  have  been  dumped 
Into  a  competitive  situation,  have  been 
thrown  with  Inadequate  preparation  Into 
water  well  beyond  their  capacity  to  swim." 

In  criticizing  my  views  on  racial  quotas 
following  my  speech  In  Chicago,  the  C2et>e- 
land  Plain  Dealer  said: 

"In  the  prestigious  Ivy  League,  the  schools 
admitted  freshman  classes  last  September 
that  were  10  per  cent  negro  .  .  ."  and  It 
added  approvingly,  "This  represented  a  huge 
Increase  In  black  enrollment." 

But,  is  this  a  really  good  thing — and  if  ten 
per  cent  is  good,  would  twelve  or  fifteen  per 
cent  be  better? 

President  Clifford  Lord  of  Hofstxa.  In  a 
speech  last  December,  aired  his  own  doubts 
about  a  policy  of  "open  admissions." 

"This  can  be  a  very  expensive  process  for 
the  private  Institution,  financially  and 
Euiademlcally."  he  noted.  ".  .  .  There  Is  the 
additional  and  critical  question  of  the  edu- 
cational desirability  of  mixing  those  who  are 
qualified  by  modem  standards  for  work  In 
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a  particular  Institution  and  those  who  come 
in  under  an  open  enrollment  program." 

A  Ford  Foundation  educaUon  expert.  Mr. 
Fred  Crossland.  registers  more  than  J\ut 
doubts:  be  thinks  this  10  per  cent  quota 
today  is  impossible  to  attain. 

According  to  the  OiBce  of  Education, 
though  blacks  constitute  about  twelve  per 
cent  of  o\ir  college  age  population,  they  ac- 
count for  only  six  per  cent  of  all  high  school 
graduates.  Mr.  Crossland  adds  that  only 
about  half  of  this  six  per  cent  la  capable 
of  handling  a  college  curriculum.  Where  does 
this  leave  the  PUun  Dealer't  ten  per  cent? 
Says  tix.  Crossland: 

"Olven  present  standards.  It's  preposter- 
ous  and  statistically  impossible  to  talk  about 
boosting  black  enrollment  to  ten  per  cent 
even  over  the  next  five  years." 

What  makes  Mr.  Crossland's  unequivocal 
statement  so  timely  Is  that  just  two  weeks 
ago — after  twelve  days  of  heat  from  striking 
militant  students  at  the  University  of  Mich- 
igan— President  Robben  W.  Fleming  agreed 
to  nearly  all  their  major  demands— the  first 
of  which  was  for  a  ten  per  cent  black  en- 
rollment by  1973. 

Now  let  me  read  you  what  a  dlsUngulshed 
member  of  the  Michigan  (acuity  said  about 
the  President's  action.  He  Is  Gardner  Ackley. 
the  economics  professor  who  served  as  Chair- 
man of  President  Johnson's  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisors.  According  to  the  Ann  Arbor 
Neics.  this  is  what  Professor  Ackley  told  a 
faculty  meeting: 

"This  has  been  a  very  tragic  yaar  .  .  . 
which  has  seen   the   beginning  of   the  de- 
struction of  this  University  as  a  center  of 
learning  ...  It    Is    being    destroyed    by    Its 
own  faculty  and  administration. 

"The  University's  administration,  he  said, 
la  unwilling  or  unable  to  resist  the  destroy- 
ers .  .  .  However  ridiculous  or  worthy  the 
cause.  It  will  win  In  proportion  to  the  will- 
ingness of  Its  supporters  to  disrupt  the  life 
of  the  University. 

"University  facilities  are  now  available  for 
.  .  .  promoting  any  cause,  no  matter  how 
obscene  or  revolting. 

"There  Is  no  reason.  There  Is  only  power." 

According  to  the  Ann  Arbor  Neva,  Profes- 
sor Ackley  received  a  standing  ovation:  and 
there  were  shouts  of  "Bravo"  from  his  col- 
leagues. 

The  surrender  at  Ann  Arbor  is  not  dissim- 
ilar to  the  tragic  surrender  of  Italian  aca- 
demic and  political  leadership  to  the 
demands  of  rebellious  students  two  years 
ago  for  open  admissions  to  the  universities 
of  all  high  school  graduates. 

The  results  have  been  instructive,  to  say 
the  least.  Measured  In  diplomas  granted  an- 
nually— the  number  ha*  Jumped.  In  Just  a 
few  years,  from  38.000  to  40.000 — the  reform 
la  a  success.  But  these  are  bargain  basement 
dlplcaias — and  total  Italian  employers  ad- 
vertising for  college  gradiiates  are  careful  to 
specify  that  the  degree  must  date  back  to 
1M7. 

In  a  few  years'  time  perhaps — thanks  to 
the  University  of  Michigan's  callow  retreat 
from  reality — America  wUl  give  the  diplomas 
from  Michigan  the  same  fish  eye  tliat  Ital- 
ians now  give  diplomas  from  the  University 
of  ^ome. 

President  Lord  of  Hofstra.  who.  as  I  stated 
earlier,  expressed  his  serious  reeervatlons 
about  mixing  "open  enrollment"  students 
and  academically  qualified  students,  feels 
nevertheless  that  this  might  be  a  good 
policy — for  institutions  other  than  Hofstra. 
Is  It  with  tongue  in  cheek  that  he  said: 

"Tt  seems  to  me  that  the  wholly  or  largely 
tax-supported  Institutions  such  as  the  State 
University  or  the  City  University  have  got  to 
pick  up  this  ball  and  carry  it  .  .  ." 

One  gets  the  distinct  Impression  that  Hof- 
stra will  not  be  picking  up  the  ball  and  car- 
rying It  any  time  soon. 

But  the  public  Insrtltutlons  are  not  with- 
out impassioned  defenders — like  Irving  Kris- 
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tol — who  believe  It  a  major  tragedy  to  im- 
pose upon  quaUty  institutions  of  higher 
learning,  such  as  the  city  colleges  of  New 
York,  a  social  burden  of  assimilation  and  up- 
lift that  they  are  neither  designed  nor 
equipped  to  shoulder. 

WrlUng  in  the  Public  Interest  last  Novem- 
ber, he  warned: 

.  .  black  militants  are  demanding  that 
many  more  (and  eventually  all)  black  stu- 
dents who  are  graduated  from  high  school  be 
admitted  automatically  to  the  city  colleges 
regardless  of  grades  or  aptitude,  or  whatever 
and  (New  York's  Upper  East  Side  and  Sub- 
urban Elite)  which  in  any  case  sends  Its 
youngsters  out  of  town,  thinks  it  Is  being 
'constructive'  when  it  meets  this  demand  at 
least  part  way — i.e..  when  it  grants  to  poor 
black  youngsters  a  college  diploma  in  lieu  of 
a  college  education  .  .  . 

"The  dty  colleges."  continues  Professor 
Krlstol.  "are  one  of  the  most  valuable — per- 
haps the  most  valuable — patrimonies  of 
New  York.  The  Jews  took  them  over  from 
the  WASPs  and  used  them  to  great  advan- 
tage: the  Irish  and  Italians  are  now  partici- 
pating and  benefitting;  the  Negroes  and 
Puerto  Rlcans  will  very  soon  be  In  a  position 
to  inherit  this  remarkable  system  of  higher 
education.  But  as  things  are  going  now.  their 
inheritance  will  be  worthless." 

These  institutions — the  widening  avenue 
of  advancement  for  the  young  natural  lead- 
ers In  New  York's  community — are.  In  his 
words: 

.  .  being  transfbrmed— degraded  Is  not 
too  strong  a  term — with  the  approval  and 
consent  of  the  elite.  Into  four-year  commu- 
nity colleges,  with  all  academic  distinction 
being  remorselessly  extinguished." 

If  these  quality  colleges  are  degraded.  It 
would  be  a  permanent  and  tragic  loss  to  the 
poor  and  middle  class  of  New  York,  who  can- 
not afford  to  establish  their  sons  and  daugh- 
ters on  the  Charles  River  or  Cayuga  Lake. 
New  York  will  have  traded  away  one  of  the 
intellectual  assets  of  the  Western  world  for 
a  four-year  community  college  and  a  him- 
dred  thousand  devalued  diplomas. 

The  central  mission  of  higher  education 
Is  Intellectual,  argues  Dr.  Lincoln  Gordon  of 
Johns  Hopkins. 

To  the  extent  universities  deviate  from 
that  objective,  we  are  devaluating  a  national 
asset  that  many  foreign  leaders  believe  has 
given  America  a  unique  advantage  over  the 
nations  of  the  world. 

I  agree  with  Dr.  Gordon.  Any  attempt  to 
subordinate  the  great  universities  of  this 
coUptry  to  social  goals  for  which  they  are 
Ul-dMgned  and  ill-equipped  can  only  result 
In  tra^c  losses  to  both  these  Institutions  and 
the  nation. 

Perhaps  the  country  has  already  marched 
too  far  under  the  banners  of  the  slogan. 
"Every  Man  A  College  Graduate."  to  abandon 
It  now.  But  maybe  not.  Perhaps  there  re- 
mains a  "via  media."  a  middle  way.  that  will 
both  preserve  the  Integrity  and  quality  of 
America's  colleges — and  advance  the  cause  of 
minorities  and  the  disadvantaged. 

Assuredly,  the  first  step  along  such  a  road 
was  taken  a  few  weeks  ago  by  President  Nixon 
when  he  called  on  the  nation  to  make  an  his- 
toric commitment : 

"No  qualified  student  who  wants  to  go  to 
college  should  be  barred  by  lack  of  money. 
That  has  long  been  a  great  American  goal: 
I  propose  that  we  achieve  It  now." 

Certainly,  no  young  man  or  woman  with 
ability  and  talent  should  be  denied,  by  the 
ancient  and  traditional  barrier  of  poverty, 
the  opportunity  to  advance  to  the  limits  of 
his  capacity.  Not  in  this  wealthy  country  in 
1970.  To  allow  that  to  happen  Is  to  tolerate 
an  unnecessary  Individual  tragedy  which, 
when  multiplied,  amounts  to  a  national 
tragedy. 

Nor  can  we  let  talent  go  unnoticed.  A  per- 
petual national  search  should  be  conducted 
to   locate    within   every    community   every 
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child  of  ability  and  promise.  When  located, 
they  should  be  given  special  attention — to 
advance  them  to  limits  of  their  potential  and 
to  prepare  them  for  leadership  in  their  com- 
munities and  in  society. 

We  must  also  recognize  the  needs  of  the 
unprepared  and  underachieving  child  and 
of  those  who  do  not  begin  to  show  promise 
academically  until  later  In  high  school. 
Where  necessary — and  It  Is  often  critically 
necessary — substantial  programs  of  compen- 
satory education  must  be  developed.  Extra 
summers  of  study,  extra  years  of  academic 
preparation  must  be  provided  at  public  ex- 
pense. For  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
we  must  compensate  for  the  deprived 
environment. 

For  these  students  I  believe  we  must  have 
more  community  colleges  and  special  pre- 
paratory schools,  to  Insure  to  the  late-bloom- 
ing, the  underprepared  and  the  underachiev- 
ing student  every  educational  opportunity. 

But  I  make  this  distinction:  preparatory 
and  compensatory  education  do  not  belong 
in  the  university.  Students  needing  special 
educational  services —  who  do  not  meet  the 
standards  and  requirements  of  Institutions 
of  higher  education — should  not  be  encour- 
aged to  apply — in  the  first  Instance — to  such 
institutions. 

Rather  than  lower  the  standards  of  high- 
er education,  we  must  raise  the  level  of  the 
student's  preparation  and  achievement,  so 
that  he  may  not  only  one  day  take  his  place 
In  the  colleges  and  universities  of  this  na- 
tion, but  successfully  hold  that  place  in  ac- 
tive, healthy  competition  with  other 
students. 

This,  I  believe.  Is  the  kind  of  commitment 
that  can  and  must  be  made  to  balance  the 
scales  and  Insure  full  equality  of  educa- 
tional opportunity. 

But,  a  firm  commitment  to  equality  of 
opportunity  must  not  result  in  the  dilution  ^ 
of  that  opportunity.  For  colleges  and  unlver-  x 
si  ties  to  deliberately  draw  into  a  high  aca- 
demic environment  students  who  are  vm- 
qualified  Intellectually  or  whom  the  primary 
and  secondary  schools  have  conspicuously 
failed  to  prepare  is  to  create  hopes  which  are 
doomed  to  disappointment. 

Moreover,  the  cluttering  of  our  univer- 
sities, already  too  large  in  many  cases, 
through  the  insertion  of  high  school  level 
semesters  for  the  accommodation  of  those 
imqualifled  for  the  traditional  curriculum 
is  a  major  cause  of  campus  Inefficiency  and 
unrest.  The  number  of  students  on  college 
campuses  has  Increased  by  400  i>ercent  in 
three  decades  and  is  expected  to  reach  nearly 
ten  million  within  five  years.  In  1940  only 
two  universities  in  the  country  bad  more 
than  twenty  thousand  students;  today,  sixty 
universities  can  claim  that  dubious  distinc- 
tion. 

Rising  student  enrollments  have  been 
forced  to  exaggerated  heights  by  a  combina- 
tion of  underlying  social  pressures.  Within 
the  awesome  statistics  of  bigness  lie  the 
heart  of  the  Justified  complaints  of  many 
college  students  today — complaints  about  ab- 
sentee professors — about  the  plastic  face- 
lessness  on  campus — about  the  decline  and 
disappearance  of  the  personal  teacher- 
student  relatlonshl]>— about  ill-equipped 
graduate  students  teaching  courses  for 
which  undergraduates  have  paid  $60.  $70, 
and  even  $80  a  credit — about  being  matric- 
ulated, administrated,  graded  and  graduated 
by  computer. 

I  do  not  accept  the  proposition  that  every 
American  boy  and  girl  shotild  go  to  a  four- 
year  college.  Even  now,  with  nearly  eight 
million  students  on  the  campuses  of  this 
country,  there  are  tens  of  thousands  there 
who  did  not  come  for  the  learning  experi- 
ence and  who  are  restless,  purposeless,  bored 
and  rebellious. 

College,  at  one  time  considered  a  privilege. 
Is  considered  to  be  a  right  today — and  la 
valued  less  because  of  that.  Concentrations 
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of  disoriented  students  create  an  Immenrm 
potential  for  disorder. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Sociology  Depart- 
ment of  Columbia  University,  Professor 
Amital  Etzloni.  recognis^es  the  phenomenon, 
deplores  Its  Inevitable  and  undesirable  by- 
products— the  depersonallaatlon  of  the  cam- 
pus and  the  threat  to  academic  quaUty  be- 
cavise  of  massive  enrollments — but  sees  no 
certain  solution. 

Writing  recently  in  the  Wall  Street  Jour, 
nal,  he  contends  that  the  lowering  of  admis- 
sion standards  results  in  the  presence  on 
campus  of  pressure  groups  with — and  I 
quote : 

"a  social  Ideology  and  a  political  organi- 
zation to  further  denutnds  for  easy  promo- 
tion and  guaranteed  graduation. 

"If  one  tries  to  enforce  select  admission 
or  academic  standards,  he  risks  being  labeled 
a  racist,  and  he  lays  himself  open  to  campus- 
wide  attacks .  .  . 

"The  goal  of  college  education  for  every- 
one Is  now  too  widely  endorsed  both  by  white 
middle  class  Americans  and  minorities  to 
stop  the  hlgh-schoollzatlon  of  colleges  sim- 
ply by  trying  to  uphold  the  old  standards  .  .  . 

"If  we  can  no  longer  keep  the  floodgates 
closed  at  the  admissions  office.  It  at  least 
seems  wise  to  channel  the  general  flow  away 
frc«n  four-year  colleges  and  toward  two- 
yeair  extensions  of  high  school  In  the  Junior 
and  community  colleges." 
And.  of  course,  that  Is  what  should  be  done. 

Consistent  with  this  philosophy,  I  favor 
the  sort  of  procedures  in  high  school  that 
screen  out  the  best  students  and  make  great- 
er demands  upon  their  greater  talents. 

In  some  areas,  such  Ideas  have  been  dis- 
carded as  reactionary.  But  if  we  accept  Jef- 
/^erson's  concept  of  a  "nattiral  aristocracy" 
'  among  peoples — then  that  is  as  true  for 
every  race  and  community  of  man.  It  should 
be  our  objective  to  find,  to  nurture  and  to 
advance  that  natural  aristocracy  through 
the  rlgorovis  demands  of  Intellecttial  oom- 
petlUon. 

To  require  a  student  of  genuine  ability  to 
■it  for  hours  in  a  classroom  with  those 
neither  able  nor  prepared,  and  to  permit 
him  to  be  intellectually  stalled  at  the  level 
of  the  slowest,  Is  a  cruel  waste  of  bis  God- 
g^ven  talents. 

In  Washington  today  there  Is  a  single  black 
high  school — ^Dunbar — which  once  trained 
this  natural  aristocracy  with  tinrlvaled  suc- 
cess. Two  decades  ago,  eighty  per  cent  of 
its  graduates  went  on  to  college,  a  higher 
percentage  than  any  other  school  In  the 
District  of  Columbia.  That  high  school 
numbers  among  Its  graduates  federal,  district 
and  appellate  Judges,  the  first  black  General 
in  the  American  Army,  and  a  United  States 
Senator. 

After  the  Supreme  Court  decision  of  1954. 
however,  this  school  under  prevailing  educa- 
tional nostrums  was  allowed  to  become  Just 
another  school  in  the  inner  city.  Today,  It 
ranks  at  the  bottom  of  District  of  Columbia 
schools  in  the  percentage  of  graduatea  going 
on  to  ooUege. 

In  my  opinion.  Dunbcir  High  School  was 
sacrificed  by  the  levelers  and  the  IdeologlBts 
on  the  altar  of  educational  egalltarlanism — 
and  I  cannot  believe  that  the  black  people 
of  the  capital  or  the  nation  are  better  for 
the  loss. 

My  remarks  here  tonight  have  been  ex- 
tended— I  am  sure  they  virlll  also  strike  some 
of  my  critics  as  pure  heresy.  As  soon  as  they 
oome  clacking  off  the  news  wires  into  the 
horrified  city  rooms  of  the  East,  my  friends 
on  the  editorial  pages  will  start  sharpening 
their  knives  and  dancing  around  the  type- 
writers. I  ask  no  favors — but  make  one  rec- 
ommendation. Read  my  remarks  througb. 
Just  once  at  least,  before  turning  to  the  key- 
board. Sometimes,  that  can  improve  the 
editorial. 

Thank  you  and  good  night. 
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YEAR-ROUND  SCHCX5L 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  14,  1970 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chair- 
man of  the  General  Subcommittee  on 
Education,  it  has  been  my  privilege  to 
preside  over  hearings  that  have  explored 
the  multiple  problems,  and  possible  so- 
lutions for  problems,  that  affect  our  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  educational  sys- 
tem in  America. 

We  have  conducted  wide-ranging 
hearings  on  the  needs  of  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  for  the  1970's  and 
have  solicited  the  views  of  educators,  so- 
ciologists, teachers,  and  experts  in  the 
field  of  education  who  can  give  the  Con- 
gress some  idea  of  what  works,  and  why, 
in  education. 

Among  the  Innovations  tried  in  several 
communities  around  the  country  is  the 
year-round  school.  This  concept  makes 
maximum  use  of  the  school  facilities,  in 
many  cases  obviating  the  need  for  £Uidi- 
tional  classroom  construction  and  for 
overcrowding  in  classes  at  all  levels.  One 
of  the  communities  to  begin  this  year- 
round  plan  is  Joliet,  HI.  The  Valley  View 
School  District,  north  of  Joliet.  will  start 
this  program  in  June. 

Students  will  attend  classes  for  9 
weeks,  have  a  3-week  vacation,  in  addi- 
tion to  Christmas  week,  Easter  week,  and 
2  weeks  in  the  summer.  Valley  View's 
7,000  students  will  be  divided  into  four 
groups.  With  staggered  sessions,  there 
will  Edways  be  a  fourth  of  the  student 
population  on  vacation. 

This  may  take  a  little  getting  adjusted 
to.  but  with  the  cooperation  of  parents, 
and  businesses  that  wUl  be  granting  va- 
cation time  for  family  wage  earners  to 
coincide  with  the  students'  vacation 
time,  the  project  should  show  an  imme- 
diate effect. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  congratulate  the  Valley 
View  School  District  for  its  foresighted- 
ness.  I  am  Inserting  in  the  Record  today 
an  Eurticle  that  recently  appeared  in  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  about  this 
new  concept  and  how  it  is  being  utilized 
in  other  school  districts,  as  well. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  article  follows: 
YBAS-ROT7>n>  School? 
(By  Merellce  Kundratis) 

Chicaoo. — Two  nasty  letters,  one  deroga- 
tory phone  call,  and  20  requests  for  sched- 
ule changes. 

These  were  the  only  reactions  from  3.000 
Illinois  families  when  they  were  notifled  of 
which  year-round  school  schedule  their 
children  would  attend. 

It  looks  like  fathers  were  able  to  Juggle 
vacations  with  t^e  family  even  tmder  the 
new  school  schedules.  Mothers  welcome  a 
change  from  long  summer  vacations  with 
the  children  home. 

Most  of  all.  says  a  school  official,  taxpayers 
are  glad  their  Investment  In  school  buildings 
iB  being  used  more  days  of  the  year. 

Valley  View  school  district  north  of  Joliet, 
HI.,  laiinches  its  year-round  school  schedule 
this  June. 

SEVZaAL   SEASONS   GIVEN 

Students  will  still  get  the  same  amoTint 
of  vacation  time  as  now — 16  weeks — but  split 
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up  aa  foUows:  a  three-week  vacation  after 
nine  weeks  of  school  (four  times  a  year)  plus 
Christmas  week,  Easter  week,  and  two  weeks 
In  the  svmimer. 

There  are  several  reasons  given  for  re- 
arranging and  extending  the  school  year.  One 
of  them  is  the  taxpayer  fiho  is  running 
smack  into  burgeoning  enrollments  and  costs. 
Keeping  school  buildings  open  during  the 
siunmer  means  being  able  to  teach  more 
children  without  overcrowding  or  new  con- 
struction. 

For  example.  In  Valley  View,  the  district's 
7.000  students  will  be  divided  into  four 
groups.  With  staggered  sessions,  there  will 
always  be  a  group — a  fourth  of  the  student 
population — on  vacation.  Hence  more  space. 

Immediate  savings?  James  R.  Gove,  assist- 
ant superintendent,  notes  that  the  district 
will  gain  the  equivalent  of  two  30-room 
buildings  now.  And  for  every  three  buildings 
constructed  In  the  future,  the  district  gets 
the  equivalent  of  a  fourth. 

TAMZLT   PLANS   INTEXBUFTED 

But  even  a  possible  reining  In  of  spiral- 
Ing  costs  would  not  be  enough  if  year- 
round  school  Interrupted  other  family  plans. 

Social  changes  in  family  life,  however,  are 
what  prompted  one  educator  to  say  that 
year-round  school  would  be  natural  now. 

At  the  ttim  of  the  centxiry,  the  school 
year  was  planned  to  avoid  the  family  farm's 
planting  and  growmg  seasoij  But  summer 
now  simply  Is  accepted  as  vacation  time. 

Even  dad's  vacation  Is  increasingly  likely 
to  be  at  times  other  than  the  summer.  So 
youngsters,  too,  need  flexibility  to  preserve 
the  "family  vacation." 

Because  of  this,  along  with  other  consid- 
erations, interest  in  having  school  available 
aU  year  Is  "growing  rapidly,"  insists  Dr. 
John  D.  McLaln,  chairman  of  Pennsylva- 
nia's task  force  on  education  sind  director 
of  the  national  seminar  on  year-round  edu- 
cation. This  year's  three-day  seminar  con- 
vened Simday,  April  5,  at  Harrisburg.  Dr. 
McLaln  is  also  director  of  the  research- 
learning  center  at  Clarion  State  CoUege  In 
Clarion,  Pa. 

Interest  may  be  growing.  But,  to  date. 
programs  have  not.  And  that  Lb  one  of  the 
problems.  School  systems  studying  alterna- 
tives have  few  successful  examples  to 
foUow. 

VaUey  View's  version  is  not  the  only 
schedule  being  tried. 

A  different  and  more  flexible  version  of 
year-round  schooling  Is  being  considered  in 
Jefferson  County  which  surrounds  Louisville, 
Ky.  Initial  motivation,  however,  is  similar: 
using  school  buildings  more  efficiently  to 
provide  for  growing  school  enrollments. 

Since  1955,  the  coimty  has  had  to  run  dou- 
ble sessions,  points  out  Dr.  J.  Oz  Johnson, 
assistant  superintendent  for  research.  The 
district  handles  90.000  pupils  in  90  school 
buildings  spread  out  over  385  square  miles. 

Jefferson  County's  plan  would  divide  the 
school  year  into  four  quarters  of  12  weeks 
each.  Students  would  decide  which  quarter — 
summer,  fall,  winter,  or  spring — they  want 
for  vacation.  Or  if  they  want  to  accelerate., 
they  can  choose  to  attend  all  four  quarters. 

CITIZENS  INVOLVED 

"The  only  expertise  we  make  claim  for 
is  that  we  have  involved  citizens,"  stresses 
Dr.  Johnson.  Because  of  enthusiasm  of  a 
parents'  advisory  committee,  what  started 
out  as  a  proposed  pilot  project  for  a  few 
pupils  grew  Into  a  full-fledged  program  for 
the  whole  county. 

Beginning  teacher  salary  of  $6350  is  a 
•  "pitiful  amount  of  money  for  a  young  fam- 
ily man,"  Dr.  Johnson  notes.  But  an  ex- 
tended school  year  with  a  proportionate  In- 
crease in  annual  salary  could  attract  the 
"intelligent  young  man"  to  teaching. 

Practical  financial  matters  oome  first  to 
most  legislators  and  taxpayers,  ""^"g  Dr. 
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Johnson,  the  educator.  But  Dr.  Johnson, 
the  former  legislator,  sympathizes.  Still  he 
Is  looking  primarily  for  educational  benefits. 

Among  them : 

Stemming  the  degree  of  student  failure 
or  falling  behind  because  of  extended 
aboence. 

Developing  a  better  curriculum.  Sixty-day 
courses  would  be  more  likely  than  180-day 
courses  to  sust^tin  student  Interest.  Such 
courses  would  also  give  teachers  the  oppor- 
tunity to  weed  out  dull  or  outdated  material 
while  the  courses  are  being  revised  for  the 
new  caleiidrtr. 

SESISTANCE  ENCOrNTERKD 

There  Is  reslst:»r>ce.  Summer  camp  Is  Im- 
portant to  some  families.  Some  teachers  want 
the  long  vacation. 

For  a  year,  the  quarter  system  has  existed 
at  the  secondary  level  in  Pulton  County, 
Georgia.  And  Valley  View's  plan  has  a  prede- 
cessor In  St.  Charles.  Mo.,  where  a  nine-week 
school,  three-week  vacation  program  has  been 
operating  a  year. 

These  programs,  possible  pitfalls,  and  de- 
veloping a  national  all-year  school  move- 
ment are  on  the  seminar  agenda  in  Harrls- 
burg.  Nearly  all  state  legislatures,  says  Dr. 
McLaln,  have  set  up  committees  to  study 
the  year-round  school. 

It  Is  Dr.  McLains  conviction  that  the 
schedule  change  must  work  hand  In  glove 
with  curriculum  change.  His  ultimate  aim  Is 
education  Individualized  to  suit  each  pupil's 
needs,  available  to  fit  his  family's  patterns  of 
living. 

The  time  Is  ripe  now.  Dr.  McLain  con- 
tends, because  both  certain  labor  and  edu- 
cational practices  are  coinciding. 

For  example,  the  steel  Industry  has  agreed 
to  give  employees  a  weekly  vacation  bonus — 
extra  money  for  vacation  expenses.  In  return, 
however,  management  reserves  the  right  to 
schedule  vacations  throughout  the  year — not 
just  in  the  summer. 

At  the  same  time,  educators  are  asking  how 
they  can  deal  effectively  with  individual  needs 
aod  differences — how  the  school  system  can 
be  adjustable  so  as  not  to  hold  back  the 
quick  learners  and  still  give  enough  doee 
attention  to  those  needing  more  time. 

As  an  answer,  Dr.  McLaln  opts  for  educa- 
tion available  all  year  with  teachers  and  ma- 
terials flexible  enough  for  pupils  to  come  and 
go  as  they  need  to. 


TRIBUTE   TO   HON.   LEONARD 
QEOROE  WOLF 


HON.  HAROLD  T.  JOHNSON 

or  CAuroKNiA 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  9,  1970 

Mr.    JOHNSON    of    California.    Mr. 

Speaker,  I  would  like  to  Join  my  friends 
and  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to  the 
late  Honorable  Leonard  Oeorge  Wolf. 

This  fine  gentleman,  who  did  so  much 
to  make  this  Nation  and  its  people  aware 
of  the  hunger  problem  throughout  the 
world,  was  elected  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  1958,  the  same  year  I 
was  privileged  to  become  a  Member  of 
this  distinguished  body.  He  proved  him- 
self a  friend  to  all  who  were  privileged  to 
serve  with  him,  and  to  all  people 
throughout  the  world  who  benefited 
from  his  courageous  efforts  to  see  that 
no  one  was  hungry. 

His  gaiety  sind  wit  brightened  so  many 
hours  for  so  many  people,  but  most  of  all 
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it  was  his  stature  as  a  person  that  will 
be  long  remembered. 

Mrs.  Johnson  Joins  me  in  extending 
deepest  sympathy  to  his  beloved  wife 
and  children. 


April  H,  1970 


ENVIRONMENTAL  REHABILITATION 
AND  CONSERVATION 


HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

OF    MASSACHUSrrTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  14.  1970 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
few  things  more  important  pending  in 
this  Congress  than  the  efforts  to  banish 
harmful,  injurious  and  unesthetic  con- 
ditions in  our  environment  and  adapt- 
ing our  ecology  and  communities  to  the 
vast  changes  that  are  taking  place  in 
American  life  because  of  population  ex- 
pansion, industrial  growth,  trnd  the  pres- 
sures of  scientific  innovations.  These 
basic  changes  in  our  national  posture 
give  rise  to  the  need  for  a  host  of  new. 
up-to-date  measures  and  techniques  for 
coping  with  them. 

Although  we  must  not  permit  our- 
selves to  be  ^wrwhelmed  by  the  large 
number  of  praoiems  or  effective  planning 
for  many  jjtw  programs,  we  must  de- 
velop with  all  possible  speed  ultimate  co- 
operation between  the  private  sector  and 
government  in  housing,  investment, 
water  resources,  and  the  continuing  de- 
mands for  vital  research  and  an  effective 
battle  against  pollution  as  a  top  priority 
in  our  national  priorities. 

However,  we  cannot  and  must  not  ig- 
nore other  essential  programs  such  as 
those  dealing  with  the  quality  and  price 
of  our  food  supplies,  education  across 
the  board,  urban  crises,  mass  transpor- 
tation, natural  resources,  flsh,  and  wild- 
life, communications,  adequate  electrical 
power,  public  health,  drugs,  and  medi- 
cines, social  security,  extensive  hospital 
construction,  medical,  hospital,  and 
nursing  are,  welfare,  the  vital  humane 
problems  of  retarded  children,  and  many 
other  priority  items. 

These  programs  must  have  the  con- 
tinued, urgent  attention  of  the  Congress 
and  as  much  funding  in  orderly  stages, 
as  we  can  muster  under  sotmd  budgets 
to  implement  a  broadside  attack  on  the 
multitude  of  problems  involved,  which 
are  of  greatest  importance  to  our  Na- 
tion and  its  people  as  we  enter  the  crucial 
1970s. 

In  this  strusgle  for  Improved  environ- 
mental conditions  and  social  Justice,  we 
must  marshal  all  our  resources,  human, 
and  material,  and  provide  for  our  social, 
economic,  and  commtmlty  welfare. 

We  must  avoid  duplication  of  effort, 
and  boldly  cut  through  the  maze  of  un- 
related, uncoordinated  oCBcial  and  pub- 
lic imlts  to  bring  coordination,  unity  and 
commonsense  to  bear  on  these  prob- 
lems with  all  possible  haste. 

Thus,  the  Congress  and  legislatures  of 
the  several  States,  our  communities,  and 
our  respective  administrative  agencies 
may    work   intelligently,   expeditiously. 


and  effectively  together  without  the  rep- 
etition, duplication,  wasted  efforts,  and 
delays  that  paralyze  and  stultify  timely 
action  in  moving  toward  our  goals. 

I  think  that  our  great  American,  free 
enterprise  economy  is  more  powerful 
than  ever,  and  it  definitely  must  be 
brought  into  this  massive  national  effort. 
Its  leadership  must  be  utilized  in  every 
way  to  Insure  utmost  participation  In  the 
national  program  for  effecting  all  pos- 
sible changes  necessary  to  come  to  grips 
with  the  many  challenging  domestic 
problems  that  must  be  tackled  and 
solved,  if  we  are  to  adjust  ourselves  to 
the  Jet-space  age,  and  fully  serve  the 
needs  of  the  Nation  and  our  people. 

I  have  long  worked  in  these  areas  and 
will  continue  my  efforts.  I  will  be  hon- 
ored and  pleased  to  cooperate  with  my 
valued  and  esteemed  friends  of  the  Con- 
gress, and  all  others  working  in  these 
areas  to  clear  the  way  and  speed  the 
course  of  these  much-needed  programs. 

I  compliment  my  dear,  esteemed 
friend,  our  great  Speaker  and  his  great 
chief  of  staff,  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma,  the  House  ma- 
jority leader,  Mr.  Carl  Albert  for  press- 
ing these  imperative  objectives.  Let  us 
redeploy  our  ranks  and  move  ahead  with 
all  possible  dispatch  to  attack  the  condi- 
tions in  our  environmental  areas  that 
are  threatening  the  health,  order,  whole- 
some atmosphere,  sanitation,  cleanliness, 
beauty,  and  esthetic  quality  of  our  water, 
air,  soil,  green  and  arbor  tracts  of  many 
places  in  our  environmental  heartlands. 

Let  us  act  now. 


PROPOSED  POSTAL  RATE 
INCREASES 


HON.  WILUAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

OF   CONlfXCnCTTT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  14.  1970 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  that  action  has  finally  been  taken 
on  the  long  overdue  postal  pay  raise. 
However,  I  am  strongly  opposed  to  tying 
this  to  an  Increase  in  first-class  postal 
rates.  Our  citizens  are  already  subjected 
to  spiraling  costs  on  every  side,  and  it  is 
entirely  unreasonable  to  ask  them  to  pay 
10  cents  for  every  ounce  of  first-class  mail 
which  they  send. 

I  can  imderstand  the  reasoning  behind 
the  efforts  to  make  the  postal  system  a 
paying  operation,  but  this  should  not  be 
done  at  the  expense  of  the  nonbusiness 
user.  If  we  are  serious  about  ending  the 
postal  deficit,  the  first  thing  which  should 
be  done  is  to  insist  that  so-called  "Junk 
mail"  pay  its  own  way. 

At  the  present  time,  second-class  mall 
pays  about  one-quarter  of  Its  costs  and 
third-class  mail  pays  approximately  82 
percent  of  Its  costs.  Business  concerns  are 
the  primary  users  of  the  second-  and 
third-class  mall,  while  private  citizens 
largely  utilize  the  services  of  first-class 
postage.  It  is  an  outrage  to  ask  that  the 
American  public  accept  a  87-percent  In- 
crease in  first-class  postal  rates  while 
proposing  that  the  charge  for  unsolicited 
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advertising  and  magazines  be  Increased 
by  a  ridiculous  5  percent.  First-class  mtiil 
is  already  making  a  profit  for  the  Post 
Office  Department,  and  yet  in  spite  of 
this  the  overburdened  taxpayer  is  ex- 
pected to  pay  a  higher  first-class  rate  as 
well  as  subsidize  the  low  postal  rate  en- 
Joyed  by  Junk  mailers. 

The  Junk  mall  which  clutters  up  our 
mailboxes,  overloads  the  postal  facilities, 
and  prevents  the  efficient  delivery  of  im- 
portant correspondence  is  unwanted  and 
unnecessary.  It  goes  unread,  it  adds  to  the 
already  staggering  burden  of  waste  dis- 
posal, it  increases  the  litter  on  our  streets 
and  highways,  and  It  requires  the  de- 
struction of  millions  of  trees  for  its  pro- 
duction. 

I  feel  It  is  an  Insult  to  the  people  of 
this  country  to  ask  them  to  continue  to 
subsidize  this  waste  and  daily  annoy- 
ance. Nothing  less  than  making  the  junk 
mailers  pay  for  the  mail  service  they  re- 
ceive will  be  a  satisfactory  response  to 
our  citizens.  This  is  the  only  way  to  make 
our  postal  system  pay  for  Itself,  without 
Incurring  deficits,  and  to  continue  to  op- 
erate on  an  efficient  basis. 


A  LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  TO 
COMBAT  POLLUTION 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF   CALIFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  14.  1970 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  over  the  last  yeax  I  have  de- 
voted much  time  to  analyzing  and  for- 
mulating effective  approaches  to  meet 
the  objective  of  environmental  quality.  I 
have  received  many  letters  from  con- 
cerned citizens  all  across  America,  and 
most  of  them  ask  the  same  question: 
"What  are  you  doing  to  combat  pollu- 
tion?" 

Recently,  I  set  down  a  compiled  list  of 
the  legislative  proposals  I  have  intro- 
duced during  the  91st  Congress  which 
deal  with  environmental  problems. 

I  am  now  inserting  the  list  into  the 
Record,  and  I  think  the  list  Itself  shows 
how  many  important  issues  require  legis- 
lative action.  In  addition,  I  feel  that 
while  the  list  is  long,  it  is  just  a  start, 
and  there  are  many  more  issues  which 
bear  looking  into. 

The  list  follows: 
Pkoposals    Introduckd    Dukino    91st 
concksbs 

Anti-smog  bills  to: 

( 1 )  set  up  government  program  to  develop 
smoglesa  vehicles; 

(2)  remove  lead  from  fuel  over  a  two  year 
period; 

(3)  establish  pollution  standards  for  used 
cars; 

(4)  ban  cars  which  do  not  meet  stringent 
standards  by  1976; 

(5)  toughen  existing  laws  relating  to  both 
stationary  and  motor  vehicle  emissions; 

(6)  allow  states  to  adopt  stricter  stand- 
ards than  those  of  federal  government; 

(7)  utilize  an  excise  tax  based  on  hone- 
power  and  emissions  to  finance  development 
and  procurement  of  smogless  vehicles; 

(8)  allow  states  to  use  federal  highway 
funds  to  assist  in  purchases  of  low  «nlsalon 
vetilcles. 


EXTENSIONS  dF  REMARKS 

A  cleaner  ocean  from  bills  to: 

(1)  Insure  local  public  hearings  before  off- 
shore leases  are  made; 

(2)  halt  all  offshore  drilling  imtll  stringent 
drilling  standards  and  platform  building 
codes  are  drawn  up; 

(3)  establish  protected  marine  sanctu- 
aries— Including  one  in  the  Santa  Barbara 
Channel. 

Assure  adequate  power  from  bills  to: 

(1)  certify  that  future  electric  power 
needs  wlU  be  met  without  damaging  other 
aspects  of  the  environment; 

(2)  create  a  Commlsalon  on  Nuclear 
Safety. 

Protect  our  shoreline  by: 

(1)  establlBhmg  a  National  Commission  on 
Coastline  Development: 

(2)  declaring  a  pubUc  right  to  use  of  beach 
property. 

Encourage  optimal  population  growth  by 
bills  to: 

(1)  set  up  a  Commission  on  Population: 

(2)  create  a  National  Institute  for  Popu- 
lation Research; 

(3)  establish  a  nationwide  series  of  Popu- 
lation Research  Centers; 

(4)  limit  personal  tax  exemptions  to  first 
two  children  in  a  family. 

Enlarge  and  protect  national  parkland  by 
bills  which: 

(1)  acquire  parkland  and  designate  parks 
for  Point  Reyes  and  the  Santa  Barbara  Chan- 
nel Islands; 

(2)  protect  the  natural  values  of  Mineral 
King,  the  San  Joaquin  Wilderness  and  Gar- 
ner Valley; 

(3)  retain  the  Golden  Eagle  park  entrance 
fee  program; 

(4)  prevent  further  offshore  leasing  until 
funds  from  current  leases  are  fully  spent  on 
acquiring  new  parklands. 

Creation  of  strong  Oovenunent  policies  for 
the  environment  by  bills  which: 

(1)  declare  the  pubUc  right  to  environ- 
mental quaUty; 

(2)  establish  a  permanent  Commission  on 
Environmental  Quality; 

(3)  withhold  government  contracts  from 
polluters; 

(4)  create  new  congressional  committees 
to  deal  with  environmental  Issues; 

(5)  ask  for  an  in tematlonaf  conference  on 
environmental  problems. 

Other  environmental  and  anti-pollution 
bills  would: 

(1)  formulate  a  oompreheslve  federal-state 
policy  for  optimal  land  use; 

(2)  protect  wilderness  areas  from  ecologi- 
cal damage  ca vised  by  adjacent  development; 

(3)  create  a  sonic  boom  damage  fund  to 
assist  persons  hurt  by  such  booms; 

(4)  establish  an  office  of  noise  control  In 
the  Public  Health  Service  which  would  set 
up  a  major  noise  pollution  program; 

(5)  ban  supersonic  transport  Sights  until 
tests  show  these  jets  are  not  threats  to 
personal  health; 

(6)  call  for  a  major  pesticides  study  and 
ban  DDT  and  other  chlorinated  hydrocar- 
bon pesticides  for  five  years; 

(7)  create  a  new  nationwide  education 
program  to  increase  awareness  of  environ- 
mental problems; 

(8)  set  up  a  massive  urban  transit  system 
financed  by  the  automobile  excise  taxes; 

(9)  protect  wUdllfe,  such  as  the  California 
tule  elk  and  the  Alaska  seals. 


FREEDOM'S  CHALLENGE 


HON.  KENNETH  J.  GRAY 

OF  nUNOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  14.  1970 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  youth  of 
today  are  the  leaders  of  tomorrow.  If  the 
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news  media  In  this  country  would  give 
as  much  attention  to  the  young  red- 
blooded  Americans  who  are  "on  the  right 
track"  as  they  do  to  the  troublemakers 
and  those  who  do  not  appreciate  freedom 
In  this  country,  I  am  sure  we  would  have 
more  peace  and  tranquillity  and  a  better 
country  in  which  to  live. 

The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States  sponsored  a  national  Voice 
of  Democracy  contest  and  our  DeparJ;- 
ment  of  Illinois  VFW  had  a  very  spirited 
contest  among  the  young  people  of  Illi- 
nois and  I  am  pleased  to  announce  that 
Dennis  Di  Marzio  was  the  Illinois  winner. 
Under  previous  order  granted  me.  I 
would  like  to  have  this  young  Ameri- 
csm's  speech  included  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record.  You  will  note  it  on  the 
theme  "Freedom's  Challenge." 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  my  way  of  thinking, 
this  philosophy  of  our  young  people  Is 
what  is  going  to  keep  America  on  a 
steady  course.  I  want  to  congratulate 
young  Dl  Marzio  and  my  comrades  who 
are  members  of  the  Illinois  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  for  sponsoring  this  con- 
test. 
The  speech  follows: 

Fbkedom's  Challenge 
(By  Dennl^  Dl  Marzio) 
ITie  other  day  when  I  was  in  a  rather 
philosophical  mood,  my  mind  wandered  way 
t>ack  to  a  day  when  I  was  In  the  first  grade. 
On  this  particular  day,  the  teacher  went 
around  the  room  and  asked  each  one  of  us 
what  we  wanted  to  be  when  we  grew  up. 
There  was  the  tjsual  number  of  cowboys,  fire- 
men, and  baseball  players,  but  at  least  half 
of  us  shrugged  our  shoulders  and  answered. 
"I  don't  know."  In  hlg^  school,  many  stu- 
dents would  answer,  "I'm  not  stire."  To  me, 
this  Is  the  beauty  of  freedom;  to  have  a 
cholc*.  a  freedom  to  be  or  not  to  be,  to  be 
what  we  want  to  be  and  not  what  we  dont 
want  to  be.  Now  this  does  not  mean  that 
there  are  not  limitations  upon  our  aspira- 
tions, but  It  does  mean  that  the  govern- 
ment win  not  stand  In  our  way,  but  that  It 
will  encourage  us  to  pvu-sue  happiness  and 
will  aid  us  whenever  it  can.  The  limitations 
to  our  pursuit  of  happiness  are  within  our- 
selves and  the  talents  which  have  been 
granted  us  by  a  divine  being. 

If  we  become  afraid  to  try  or  If  we  become 
frustrated  to  the  point  of  giving  up,  then  we 
have  failed  to  meet  freedom's  challenge.  If, 
however,  we  put  our  faith  In  ourselves  and  in 
the  opportunities  offered  by  our  free  coun- 
try, then  we  are  meeting  freedom's  challenge. 
So,  I  believe  then  that  I  as  a  citizen  can 
meet  freedom's  challenge  by  putting  faltai 
In  myself  and  my  country  and  by  developing 
myself  into  the  moet  productive  citizen  which 
my  God  given  talents  allow  me  to  be. 

This  being  the  case,  then  how  does  the 
nation  Itself  meet  freedom's  challenge?  I 
think  the  answer  to  this  question  Is  decep- 
tively simple.  The  nation  can  meet  free- 
dom's challenge  In  much  the  same  way  that 
the  Individual  citizen  doee.  It  must  put  faith 
In  Itself  and  Its  principles  and  must  strive 
to  develop  into  the  most  productive  nation 
which  Its  God  granted  resources  will  allow 
It  to  be  and  just  as  the  individual  citizen 
must  not  be  governed  by  fear,  neither  must 
the  nation.  It  must  not  allow  threats  or 
predictions  of  failure  to  prevent  It  from 
taking  those  actions  which  It  perceives  to  be 
right  and  Just.  In  a  similar  way,  our  country 
like  the  citizens  who  live  in  It,  must  not  give 
in  to  frustration,  however  great  this  frustra- 
tion might  be. 

In  carrying  this  comparison  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Individual  citizen  a 
bit  further,  let  us  look  at  a  situation  which 
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U  mudi  too  common  in  our  modern  world. 
A  cltlaen  Is  walking  down  the  street  and  sees 
an  old  man  being  beaten  and  robbed  by 
three  strong  assailants.  The  citizen  would 
have  to  overcome  great  fear  If  he  were  to 
aid  the  old  man.  yet  he  knows  that  this  U 
what  should  be  done.  If  he  Is  to  meet  free- 
dom's challenge,  be  mxist  not  give  In  to  fear 
by  looking  the  other  way  and  pretending  he 
didn't  see.  For  when  this  Is  done,  no  choice 
has  been  made,  fear  has  become  his  dictator. 
In  a  similar  fa&btoB,-our  nation  must  base 
Its  actions  not  on  fear,  but  on  a  sense  of 
righteousness.  A  few  years  ago,  we  witnessed 
a  poor  and  weak  South  Viet  Nam  being 
beaten  and  robbed  of  Its  freedom  by  three 
assailants.  North  Viet  Nam,  assisted  by  China 
and  Russia.  But  we  met  freedom's  challenge 
and  we  are  meeting  It  today,  because  we  did 
not  look  the  other  way;  we  did  not  give  In  to 
fear.  We  knew  what  was  right  and  we  moved 
to  help  South  Viet  Nam  defend  Itself. 

Today,  our  nation  Is  experiencing  the  same 
pain  and  frustration  which  our  citizen  on 
the  sidewalk  would  experience  In  fighting 
the  three  assailants.  Our  nation  Is  suffering 
from  a  loss  of  blood,  the  blood  of  Its  young 
men.  and  It  U  suffering  from  the  frustrating 
bruises  inflicted  not  by  the  three  assailants, 
but  by  some  of  Its  own  citizens,  and  this 
tlnxe  I  use  the  term  loosely,  most  of  whom 
have  allowed  fear  to  dictate  them.  They 
would  prefer  to  look  the  other  way  from 
Viet  Nam,  or  more  exactly,  they  want  to  run 
away  from  It.  Fortunately,  this  form  of  op- 
position, frustrating  as  it  might  be.  U  for 
the  most  part  characterized  by  weak  fear 
driven  individuals  who  hide  under  the  g\hM 
of  Intellectuallsm. 

Today,  so  that  she  might  more  rapidly 
overcome  the  hindrances  presented  by  those 
dissenters  who  are  unprincipled,  the  United 
States  of  America  Is  making  Freedom's 
Challenge  her  challenge  to  us.  her  true  and 
loyal  citizens.  But  this  Is  not  the  first  time 
that  freedom's  challenge  has  taken  this 
form.  She  challenged  us  at  Concord,  at  Oet- 
tysburg.  In  the  fox  holes  In  Oermany.  on  the 
beach  of  Normandy,  and  on  the  barren  Jillls 
of  Korea.  Now  she  challenges  us  In  the 
■wamps  of  Viet  Nam  and  on  the  Issue  of 
righteousness  versus  fear.  She  challenges 
those  of  us  who  are  loyal  to  America  to 
stand  up  and  express  our  views  more  ener- 
getically and  more  sincerely  than  the  loud- 
est and  longest  haired  of  these  unprincipled 
dissenters.  We  have  the  freedom  to  be  a 
strong  and  rlghteoxis  nation  which  has  made 
the  most  of  Its  Ood  given  resources  and  we 
have  the  freedom  not  to  be  a  weak  and  un- 
principled nation  wbooe  dictator  la  fear. 
This  Is  Freedom's  Challenge. 


MEETINO  TO  DRAW  ATTENTION 
TO  POW  PLIGHT 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  ROUDEBUSH 

or  ntDiAif  A 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  14,  1970 

Mr.  ROITDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker.  Con- 
stitution Hall  seats  about  3,811  people 
and  on  May  1,  I  hope  that  we  can  fill 
the  auditorium  with  Americans  con- 
cerned about  the  plight  of  American  pris- 
oners of  war  and  our  servicemen  who  are 
missing  in  action. 

Senator  Bob  Dolc  of  Kansas  has  taken 
the  lead  in  arranging  for  an  observance 
that  evening  to  draw  attention  to  the 
pligfit  of  our  courageous  men  who  are 
prisoners  in  North  Vietnam. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

At  this  meeting  we  hope  to  mobilize 
opinion  for  the  condemnation  of  the 
world  against  Hanoi's  inhumane  treat- 
ment of  our  men. 

In  excess  of  1.450  soldiers,  sailors,  ma- 
rines and  airmen  are  either  prisoners  or 
missing  in  action.  We  have  information 
that  at  least  430  are  known  to  be  pris- 
oners, and  at  least  2,600  next  of  kin  in 
all  50  States  are  undergoing  a  distressing 
period  of  concern  for  their  loved  ones. 

Hanoi  must  be  convinced  that  this  Na- 
tion will  no  longer  tolerate  the  inhumane 
treatment  of  American  prisoners  of  war. 
The  Geneva  Convention,  signed  by  123 
nations  including  North  Vietnam,  pro- 
hibits cruel  and  inhumane  treatment  of 
prisoners  of  war. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  au- 
thorities in  Hanoi  be  held  responsible 
for  their  uncivilized  treatment  of  our 
men,  and  we  must  convince  the  other  na- 
tions signatory  to  this  Convention  that 
they  should  support  our  position. 

The  evidence  against  Hanoi  is  Irre- 
futable. 

We  have  ample  proof  that  the  North 
Vietnamese  have  tortured  our  men;  they 
refuse  to  provide  a  list  of  Americans  held 
prisoner;  they  will  not  permit  a  neutral 
party  to  inspect  the  prisons;  they  refuse 
to  release  the  sick  and  injured,  and  with 
few  exceptions,  they  deny  the  American 
prisoners  the  right  to  correspond  with 
their  families. 

We  must  not  let  these  brave  Americans 
and  their  families  be  forgotten.  Our 
perseverance  in  these  efforts  must  be 
maintained. 

We  must  exhibit  our  concern  for  these 
courageous  yoimg  Americans  by  filling 
Constitution  Hall  on  May  1,  1970. 

This  date  was  selected  because  it  is 
Law  Day  and  one  of  the  themes  of  Law 
Day  is  international  justice.  The  theme 
of  the  tribute  that  day.  May  1,  will  be 
international  Justice. 

The  event  is  being  sponsored  by  a  bi- 
partisan committee  of  House  and  Senate 
Republicans  and  Democrats  imder  the 
chairmanship  of  Senator  Dolk. 

It  is  a  pleasure  and  privilege  for  me 
to  serve  on  this  committee.  Despite  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  on  the  war  and  all 
of  its  complexities,  we  have  Joined  to- 
gether in  the  common  goal  of  paying 
tribute  to  our  American  prisoners  of  war 
and  those  missing  in  action. 

We  seek  to  draw  attention  to  the 
plight  of  these  men,  and  by  doing  so,  we 
hope  to  obtain  the  identification  of  these 
prisoners;  that  they  be  provided  with 
humanitarian  treatment;  the  sick  and 
wounded  be  released;  that  our  prisoners 
of  war  be  protected  from  public  abuse; 
permit  our  men  to  communicate  with 
their  families,  and  that  negotiations  for 
the  exchange  of  prisoners  be  initiated. 

Senator  Dolc  and  other  members  of 
the  committee  hope  to  fill  Constitution 
Hall  that  evening  to  express  concern 
about  other  Americans  who  have  made 
a  greater  sacrifice  than  imaginable. 

I  fervently  urge  all  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  Join  this  outpouring  of  support 
for  our  fighting  men  on  May  1  at  Con- 
sUtution  Hall 
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WALSH  COLLEGE 


HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  14,  1970 

Mr,  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  rapidly  growing  young  colleges  in 
the  Nation  is  Walsh  College  at  Canton. 
Ohio,  my  hometown.  In  the  course  of  one 
decade  it  has  grown  from  a  student  body 
of  66  and  a  faculty  of  7  to  more  than 
1,000  students  and  a  faculty  of  75,  mean- 
while establishing  a  reputation  for  dis- 
tinguished scholarship. 

Any  such  endeavor  requires  the  co- 
operative effort  of  many  people,  but 
with  Walsh  College  all  agree  that  the 
achievement  is  primarily  the  work  of 
Brother  Thomas  S.  Farrell,  founder  of 
the  Canton  Institution  and  Its  president 
from  the  beginning,  who  is  retiring  at 
the  end  of  the  school  year. 

Friends  of  Brother  Farrell  from 
throughout  Stark  Coimty  will  meet  April 
18  to  pay  tribute  to  this  achievement 
and  to  wish  him  well  in  the  years  ahead. 
I  regret  I  cannot  be  present  in  person 
and  I  take  this  means  to  call  attention  to 
Brother  Farrell  and  Walsh  College. 

Brother  Farrell 's  career  as  a  teacher 
began  In  the  1930's  at  Mt.  Assumption 
Institute  in  Plattsburg,  N.Y..  later  serv- 
ing as  athletic  director,  dean  of  boys, 
and  principal  of  that  Institution.  He  went 
on  to  become  president  of  La  Meimais 
College  at  Alfred.  Maine,  from  1955  to 
1958  and  also  to  serve  as  a  member  of 
the  board  of  trustees  of  his  order,  the 
Brothers  of  Christian  Instruction. 

Late  in  the  1950's  the  order  decided 
that  it  would  be  wise  to  move  La  Mennais 
and  Brother  Farrell  imdertook  to  locate 
a  new  campus  in  the  Middle  West.  He 
was  impressed  with  what  he  found  in 
Canton,  and  the  people  of  Canton  were 
enthusiastic  about  the  prospect  of  a  new 
liberal  arts  college.  Brother  Farrell  also 
received  strong  encouragement  from  the 
late  Most  Reverend  Emmet  M.  Walsh, 
bishop  of  the  Youngstown  diocese.  When 
the  decision  was  made  to  establish  a  new 
campus  in  Canton,  the  college  was  re- 
named in  honor  of  Bishop  Walsh. 

Brother  Farrell  recalls  that  the 
bishop's  "deep  interest  In  education,  his 
warmth,  his  enthusiasm,  and  grandeur 
of  vision"  were  convincing  factors  in  the 
decision  to  locate  in  the  Youngstown 
diocese.  Thereafter,  he  recalls,  the  school 
project  had  strong  moral  and  financial 
support  from  Bishop  Walsh,  starting 
with  a  gift  of  $304,000  to  build  a  resi- 
dence hall  for  the  teaching  brothers  who 
are  students  at  the  college. 

Local  people  also  supported  the  In- 
stitution wholeheartedly  and  the  campus 
has  grown  from  the  initial  building  com- 
pleted in  1960  to  five  buildings  on  115 
acres.  A  physical  education  center  with 
which  I  had  the  pleasure  to  be  of  as- 
sistance is  now  under  construction.  The 
college  received  full  approval  of  the  Ohio 
State  Board  of  Education  in  1962  and 
was  granted  membership  In  the  Ohio 
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College  Association  and  in  the  Associa- 
tion of  College  Registrars  and  Admis- 
sions Officers  in  1965.  It  ha«  as  A  rating 
for  purpose  of  transfers  and  is  an  asso- 
ciate member  of  the  Association  of 
AnJerican  Colleges. 

■This  is  a  brief  summary  of  Brother 
Farrell's  accomplishment  as  an  educa- 
tor and  a  college  administrator.  Much 
more  can  be  said  of  him  as  a  man  and 
a  citizen.  All  who  know  him  hold  him  in 
high  regard  and  with  affection  for  his 
personal  qualities.  He  has  been  an  ac- 
tive member  of  the  whole  commimity, 
serving  with  the  United  Fund,  the  Red 
Cross,  the  mental  health  programs,  on 
our  Interracial  church  coimcll  and  in 
other  civic  programs. 

The  college  will  remain  in  Canton  as  a 
memorial  to  his  decade  of  hard  work 
and  dedication.  Memories  of  his  friend- 
ship and  appreciation  of  his  leadership 
will  remain  alive  in  the  hearts  of  all  who 
worked  with  him.  We  wish  him  well  in 
whatever  new  assignment  may  come  his 
way.  We  are  grateful  to  him  for  helping 
to  make  our  community  a  better  place  for 
all  of  us. 


PROBLEMS  IN  PARADISE 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 


or  rLouDA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  14,  1970 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  Guns  b 
Ammo,  a  leading  publication  for  sports- 
men, has  a  monthly  Washington  report. 
The  April  issue  points  to  the  danger  of 
increasing  efforts  to  take  guns  away  from 
law-abiding  citizens  at  a  time  when 
crime  Is  escalating  at  fantastic  rates.  It 
must  be  kept  in  mind,  as  this  report  well 
shows,  that  Washington  has  had  a  great 
increase  in  crime  despite  the  fact  that 
the  Washington  City  Council  has  passed 
control  ordinances  against  firearms 
which  are  as  drastic  as  any  in  the  Nation. 
I  am  pleased  to  include  the  article  in 
the  Record: 
Problxms  in   Pa«adi8K — ^Asamartoit  D.Ca 

"Model"    Gun    CoNxaoL   Ordinance   Dm- 

AKMXD  Citizens — Dttbino  A  60  Percent  Risk 

In  Oun  Crimes 

On  a  single  day  a  few  weeks  ago  In  a  large 
city,  a  Junior  high  school  student  was  shot  to 
death,  another  In  another  school  was 
wounded  by  a  gun.  and  two  other  Incidents 
occurred  In  yet  two  other  schools.  All  m- 
volved  some  type  of  handgun. 

The  city  was  shocked.  So,  as  the  story 
spread  across  the  country,  was  the  nation. 
The  shock  waves  could  affect  every  sport 
shooter — and  at  a  bad  time. 

In  the  aftermath,  the  principals  of  several 
schools  In  the  city  locked  their  buUdlng 
doors— including  fire  exits— to  keep  "out- 
siders" from  their  hallways.  Armed  and  uni- 
nformed policemen  were  put  on  duty  In  a 
docen  schools  In  the  city.  Students  were 
frisked  for  weapons  and  their  lockers  and 
desks  searched. 

This  one  day's  startling  events  were  only 
the  shocking  climax  of  many  months  ol  In- 
creasing problems  with  bandg\ins  in  scbooU 
and  skyrocketing  use  of  guns  of  all  types,  but 
moetly  handguns.  In  a  city  racked  by  a  soar- 
ing crime  rate. 

It  followed  by  only  a  few  months  the 
armed    robbery    of    the    courthouse    offloa 


(manned  by  uniformed  police)  where  fines 
and  collateral  for  traffic  and  other  minor 
offenses  are  collected.  Some  $900  was  stolen 
iinder  the  unseeing  eyes  of  a  blindfolded  Ju- 
dicial system.  It  f oUowed  by  only  a  few  weeks 
a  move  by  ofDclals  In  that  city's  coiirthouses 
to  place  security  locks  on  self-service  eleva- 
tors stemming  from  a  wave  of  complaints 
ranging  from  molestation  of  secretaries  to 
theft  of  equipment  and  armed  robbery. 

All  these  events  occurred  roughly  a  year 
and  a  half  after  a  tough  gun  control  law 
went  Into  effect  In  the  city — a  law  that  was 
supposed  to  be  the  model  for  cities  and  states 
across  the  country  to  emulate  as  the  answer 
to  armed  crime. 
The  city? 

The  Nation's  Capital,  Washington,  D.C.,  a 
city  so  crlme-rldden  that  most  stores  close 
shortly  after  sundown,  where  few  restaurants 
can  pay  their  costs  after  about  7  p.m.;  where 
cab  drivers  after  dark  are  no  longer  required 
to  use  their  overhead  lights  when  cruising 
and  are  no  longer  required  under  penalty  of 
loss  of  their  license  to  pick  up  Just  anyone 
who  halls  them  after  dark,  but  can  choose 
their  customers. 

The  Nation's  Capital — some  say  the  capi- 
tal of  the  world — Is  more  and  more  a  city  of 
fear  after  dark  becavise  of  crime,  where  com- 
pared to  years  past  only  a  few  venture  out 
and  even  fewer  walk  more  than  a  few  steps 
from  their  car  or  cab  to  their  destination. 

Yet,  a  year  ago  in  December  each  gun  In 
the  city  was  required  to  be  registered  and  Its 
owner  licensed  under  severe  penalties.  Oun 
purchases  were  forbidden  without  advance 
police  approval.  Handguns  were  virtually 
outlawed  by  the  "model  law." 

Crime  of  all  types.  Including  those  com- 
mitted with  guns  (now  Illegal  guns)  Is  on 
the  rise  in  a  city  rtm  by  the  national  govern- 
ment with  all  the  resources  that  a  central 
government  can  muster  If  It  wishes.  Crime 
involving  firearms  Is  on  a  spectacular  rise  In 
a  federally-run  city  with  what  Its  sponsors 
claim  Is  one  of  the  toughest  gun  laws  In  the 
country. 

Crimes  Involving  guns  in  a  city  supposedly 
with  a  tough  giui  law  rose  about  60  percent 
last  year  to  some  2000,  much  of  the  Increase 
the  result  of  a  runaway  trafBc  In  narcotics. 
Most  small  shopowners  are  now  armed,  and 
a  shootout  between  an  armed  robber  and  a 
shopkeeper  trying  to  protect  himself  and  his 
business  Is  almost  a  dally  occurrence. 

This  violence  In  the  federal  city  has  swept 
Into  the  schools  with  alarming  results,  the 
Incidents  listed  above  only  a  sample.  Official 
figures  show  startling  Increases  In  homicides, 
forcible  rapes,  robberies,  assaults,  weapons 
offenses,  narcotics  violations  and  drunken- 
ness, assaults  on  teachers  and  other  crimes 
in  the  schools  In  the  Nation's  Capital. 

The  trend  obviously  Is  not  limited  to 
Washington.  A  recent  study  by  a  Senate 
Judiciary  subcommittee  shows  alarming  in- 
creases In  110  major  school  systems  paraUel- 
Ing  the  Washington  experience,  with  weapons 
offenses  doubling. 

But  the  problem  of  crime  In  Washington, 
particularly  in  Washington  schools,  has  a 
much  more  serious  Impact  on  the  average 
sport  shooter  because  the  national  govern- 
ment—members of  Congress,  the  White 
House  and  lU  staff,  and  the  national  organi- 
zations that  are  Involved  In  law  enforcement 
and  partlciUarly  In  the  fight  over  new  and 
much  more  restrictive  gun  controls— aU  be- 
come personally  Involved. 

The  g\m  control  issue  Is  not  dead,  despite 
the  ciurent  Nixon  Administration  attitude 
that  the  country  has  enough  national  gun 
legislation  on  the  books,  and  their  realiza- 
tion that  tougher  gun  laws  are  not  neces- 
sarily the  answer  to  the  crime  problran  (as 
has  proven  to  be  the  case  in  Washington. 

D.C.). 

Sen.  Thomas  Dodd  (D.-Conn.) .  Sen.  Joseph 
Tydlngs  (D.-Md.) .  and  their  feUow  backers  of 
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pending  legislation  to  require  aU  guns  to  be 
registered  and  all  gun  owners  licensed  haven't 
given  up  for  a  moment.  Both  Dodd  and 
Tydlngs  are  up  for  re-election  this  year  and 
both  have  tough  battles  ahead.  But  If  either 
or  both  should  be  beaten,  other  than  control 
advocates  might  well  rise  to  take  their  place. 
This  Is  why  the  rising  problem  with  guns 
and  crime  m  Washington  Is  so  Important  to 
the  average  shooter  and  why  Congress'  fail- 
ure to  move  at  all  on  any  of  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration antl-crlme  proposals — for  the 
nation  and  specifically  for  Washington— Is  so 
Important. 

Pallure  to  strengthen  police  and  court  sys- 
tems, to  improve  control  over  dangerous 
criminals  under  ;the  ball  system,  and  falliire 
to  Impose  tough*  penalties  for  persons  using 
guns  In  the  commission  of  crimes,  all  keep 
pressure  on  for  tougher  and  tougher  gvm  con- 
trol laws. 

This  is  also  why  the  sudden  death  late 
last  December  of  Its  strong  NRA  Executive 
Vice  President,  Franklin  L.  Orth,  Is  so  Im- 
portant to  the  average  sport  shooter — 
whether  a  member  of  NRA  or  not. 

NRA,  \uider  the  guiding  hand  of  Orth  as 
its  top  staff  ot&cial  since  1959,  has  been  a 
leader  in  blunting  the  antl-gvm  forces.  A 
former  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, Orth  was  able  to  maintain  a  good  bal- 
ance between  the  angry  shooter  and  the 
reality  of  national  politics.  In  spite  of  fre- 
quent attacks  on  the  organization  by  the 
zealous  anti-gun  elements,  the  NRA  main- 
tained a  good  reputation  among  most  mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  other  political  profes- 
sionals. 

At  present,  it  appears,  NRA  President 
Woodson  D.  Scott,  a  New  York  attorney  com- 
pleting his  first  year  of  the  traditional  two- 
year  Incumbency,  has  taken  over  the  reins.  A 
long-time  member  of  the  75-member  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  organization,  he  suc- 
ceeded Harold  W.  Glassen,  a  Lansing,  Mich- 
igan, attorney,  who  like  most  of  his  predeces- 
sors bad  worked  closely  with  Orth  In  at- 
tempting to  form  a  "new  Image"  of  the  NRA 
over  the  past  few  years  when  the  heat  for 
highly  restrictive  gun  controls  became 
scorching. 

Even  though  Orth  Is  gone,  the  1,000,000 
membership  of  NRA  ensures  Its  importance 
as  a  cross-section  of  responsible  shooters  in 
the  U.S.  Despite  a  belief  that  the  NRA  does 
not  have  as  members  some  14  to  19  million 
registered  hunters  who  are  gun  enthusiasts, 
it  will  continue  to  serve  their  Interests  as 
well.  As  an  example,  NRA  has,  for  several 
years,  been  seriously  considering  establish- 
ing Its  own  wildlife  and  environmental  ex- 
p^rlmental  facility — a  wildlife  refuge  and 
research  center  perhaps  sinUlar  to  some  run 
by  the  government  and  by  private  organiza- 
tions and  companies  especially  Interested  in 
game  wildlife.  Its  development  has  been  slow, 
but  steady,  and  a  search  for  a  site  has  been 
underway. 

For  the  average  shooter,  this  large  orga- 
nization continues  to  be  important  as  a  re- 
sponsible spokesman  for  all  of  the  shooting 
sports  In  the  U.S. 

Meanwhile,   Washington   forces   active   in 
the  anti-gun  camp  wUl  exploit  the  growing 
problems  of  crime  In  the  streets  and  prob-, 
lems  in  the  schools  In  the  Nation's  Capital 
to  any  advantage. 


THE  PASSING  OP  LEONARD  WOLP 


HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  ICASSACHX7BXTT8 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  9.  1970 
Mr.   McCORMACK.   Mr.   Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  Join  with  my  colleagues  of 
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the  House  In  expressing  my  deep  sorrow 
at  learning  of  the  passing  of  Leonard 
Wolf. 

During  his  years  in  the  House,  when 
I  had  the  privilege  of  working  with  him. 
I  came  to  know  and  respect  him  as  a 
man  of  talent,  compassion,  and  deep 
concern  for  the  less  fortunate.  In  par- 
ticular, he  was  dedicated  to  alleviating 
the  inhumtm  state  in  which  many  of  the 
world's  peoples  are  forced  to  live  for 
lack  of  sufficient  food.  This  dedication 
was,  I  am  sure,  partially  the  result  of 
his  upbringing  and  education  in  the 
food-rich  areas  of  the  Middle  West.  It 
was  also  due  to  a  genuinely  outgoing 
personality  which  could  not  but  react 
to  those  In  need. 

Following  his  service  here  he  con- 
tinued in  his  fight  against  hunger  in 
many  parts  of  the  world  and  most  re- 
cently contributed  his  energies  to  the 
Freedom  From  Hunger  Foimdation.  He 
wiU  be  sorely  missed. 

Mrs.  McCormack  joins  with  me  in  ex- 
pressing and  extending  to  his  wife  and 
family  our  deep  sympathy  in  their  great 
loss  and  sorrow. 


A  NATIONAL  PROGRAM  FOR 
KIDNEY  DISEASE 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

or    MXW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  14.  1970 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  always 
•  sorrowful  event  when  a  loved  one  dies 
from  a  cause  for  which  there  is  no  known 
cure  or  an  unavoidable  accident  occurs. 
However,  it  is  even  more  terrible  to  see 
death  occur  when  you  know  that  treat- 
ment was  available  but  could  not  be 
utilized  because  of  the  unavailability  of 
sufficient  fimds  to  procure  the  required 
treatment. 

This  Is  often  the  case  with  fatalities 
arising  from  kidney  disease.  Mr.  Speaker. 
An  estimated  8.000  persons  will  die  from 
this  disease  this  year  because  most  fam- 
ilies and  Individuals  cannot  afford  the 
$5,000  to  $25,000  per  year  per  individual 
cost  of  the  machine,  special  chemicals, 
new  blood,  and  training  in  the  iise  of  the 
dialysis  treatment  for  kidney  disease. 

In  December  of  last  year  I  Joined  with 
colleagues  to  introduce  a  bill  known  as 
the  National  Kidney  Disease  Act  of  1969. 
It  would  encourage  cooperative  arrange- 
ments in  the  field  of  kidney  disease  to 
secure  for  patients  the  latest  advances  in 
the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  kidney 
diseases.  The  lack  of  facilities,  research 
and  equipment  for  diagnosis,  evaluation, 
treatment  and  prevention  of  this  disease 
makes  it  one  of  our  most  neglected  areas 
of  health  In  the  United  States. 

This  bill  would  authorize  funds  for  5 
years  to  siipport  cooperative  arrange- 
ments among  medical  schools,  research 
institutions,  and  other  institutions  and 
agencies  to  develop  and  activate  larger 
capacities  to  prevent  and  control  kidney 
diseases. 

The  National  Kidney  Disease  Act  of 
1969  would  also  provide  support  in  other 
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promising  areas  of  research  for  the  pre- 
vention and  cure  of  kidney  diseases  by 
Improving  artificial  kidneys  and  tech- 
niques for  preserving  and  transplanting 
kidneys.  As  with  the  transplantation  of 
other  organs,  the  problem  of  rejection  of 
the  kidney  by  antibodies  within  the  blood 
of  the  recipient  continues  to  be  a  ma- 
jor factor  in  limiting  the  success  of  the 
technique. 

Researchers  need  to  be  encouraged  and 
financially  assisted  to  reach  a  solution 
to  this  major  obstacle  to  successful  kid- 
ney transplantation.  Also  new  methods 
for  freezing  and  storing  kidneys  for  later 
transplantation  must  be  developed  before 
this  technique  will  have  any  significant 
hope  for  an  expanded  application. 

At  the  present  time  approximately 
1,500  patients  per  year  receive  dialysis 
treatment  for  kidney  disease.  As  you  may 
know^,  this  technique  Involves  the  use  of 
a  specialized  machine  designed  to  purify 
the  blood  In  those  Instances  where  the 
kidney  fails  to  perform  the  essential 
function  of  cleansing  and  maintaining 
an  appropriate  balance  of  blood  sub- 
stances. 

In  cases  of  severe  kidney  disease,  these 
expensive  machines  may  be  required  by 
the  patient  several  times  each  week,  and 
sometimes  each  day  for  years  on  end.  Al- 
though  smaller,  less  expensive  units  are 
being  developed  which  are  easier  to  op- 
erate and  maintain  and  new  techniques 
for  facilitating  the  exchange  of  blood 
between  the  body  and  machine  are  being 
developed,  the  costs  and  problems  asso- 
ciated with  the  use  of  the  kidney  dialysis 
unit  are  still  too  high  for  a  majority  of 
the  eligible  patients  to  afford  their  use. 

Therefore,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
Nation  Is  in  short  supply  of  trained  per- 
sonnel to  care  for  and  treat  kidney  dis- 
ease cntlents  and  eligible  patients  must 
often  be  told  that  they  must  die  because 
they  cannot  afford  to  buy  the  available 
services  for  treatment  of  the  disease,  I 
believe  that  there  must  be  support  at  the 
Federal  level  of  funding  In  order  to 
show  significant  and  rapid  progress  In 
the  treatment  of  this  disease  to  give  these 
unfortimate  people  a  "new  lease  on  life." 

While  a  most  admirable  program  of 
support  in  this  area  has  been  made 
through  private  funding,  voluntary  dona- 
tions and  legacies,  it  is  simply  Inade- 
quate to  satisfactorily  meet  the  tasks 
and  demands  involved. 

Immediate  action  is  needed  by  the 
Federal  Grovenunent  If  we  are  to  attack 
the  problem  of  a  preventable  disease 
which  costs  lives  needlessly  because  most 
people  simply  do  not  have  the  money  to 
pay  for  their  own  care. 

The  lack  of  facilities  for  the  diagnosis 
'  and  treatment  of  kidney  disease  is  an- 
other instance  where  we  have  progressed 
faster  in  our  technical  knowledge  than 
in  our  willingness  to  apply  this  knowledge 
to  the  general  public  health  and  well 
being. 

I  believe  It  is  time  for  the  Congress  to 
give  Immediate  consideration  to  this  leg- 
islation providing  a  comprehensive  ap- 
proach to  kidney  disease  as  one  of  the 
most  pressing  health  problems  in  the 
United  States.  In  a  country  as  tech- 
nologically advanced  as  ours,  where  our 
citizens  enjoy  the  highest  standard  of 
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health  In  the  world  today,  a  physician 
should  not  be  forced  to  choose  among  his 
patients  as  to  who  shall  receive  the  life- 
giving  dialysis  treatments  and  who  shall 
die.  Hospital.s  should  be  In  the  position 
to  offer  these  treatments  to  all  patients 
who  might  benefit  from  them  and  die 
without  them.  Support  of  the  National 
Kidney  Disease  Act  of  1969  would  help 
change  this  pathetic  situation  by  pro- 
viding facilities,  personnel  and  treat- 
ment for  those  in  need.  More  than  that  It 
would  provide  the  machinery,  money  and 
know-how  necessary  to  delve  into  the 
causes  of  this  killing  disease  so  Its  pre- 
vention and  cure  can  be  found. 


HE  TOLD  THEM  SO 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  14.  1970 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder  the 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  March  25  edition  of  the  Louisville 
Courier- Journal,  in  which  my  colleague, 
Hon.  Lee  H.  Hamilton,  cites  the  need  for 
postal  reform. 

Although  published  at  the  time  of  the 
postal  walkout,  Mr.  Hamh^ton's  warning 
that  the  postal  system  needs  drastic  re- 
form Is  no  less  true  today. 

This  excellent  article  reads  as  follows: 
Hx  ToLO  Thzm  So 
(By  James  S.  TunneU) 

Washington. — A  year  ago  hardly  anybody 
was  listening.  It  all  sounded  so  familiar. 

"The  postal  system  needs  drastic  reform 
.  .  .  Elmployee  morale  Is  explosive  .  .  .  To 
avert  a  collapse.  It's  essential  we.  .  .  .** 

But  these  were  the  things  that  U.S.  Rep. 
Lee  Hamilton  was  spending  a  considerable 
amount  of  time  and  care  In  saying.  Moreover, 
the  Indiana  Demcxrat  was  pushing  for  bUls 
to  convert  the  sprawling,  creaky  U.S.  postal 
system  into  a  seml-publlc  corporation. 

Today,  In  the  wake  of  the  first  national 
postal  strike  In  US.  history,  you  might  expect 
to  see  Hamilton  gloating. 

He's  not.  He's  worried. 

He's  afraid  the  public  still  doesn't  see  the 
urgency  of  reform.  He  fears  It  hasn't  yet 
grasped  the  narrowness  of  lt«  escape.  He's 
afraid  the  President  has  struck  the  wrong 
tone  In  fighting  a  shutdown. 

Some  of  Hamilton's  fears  are  destined  to 
become  a  part  of  the  emerging  national 
postal  debate.  For  not  only  Is  the  Columbus 
attorney  a  member  of  the  House  Poet  Office 
and  ClvU  Service  Committee,  but — at  the  end 
of  three  terms — he  is  a  pedigreed  postal 
critic. 

In  an  Interview  yesterday,  Hamilton  al- 
most wearily  described  the  plight  of  the 
U.S.  postal  system  as  an  accumulation  of  the 
neglect  and  poor  management  of  four  dec- 
ades. 

Against  a  background  of  mushrooming  iise 
of  the  maUs,  Hamilton  said,  one  sees  a  sys- 
tem In  which  "managers  can't  manage,  there 
Is  too  much  politics,  and  there  Is  a  personnel 
system  that  combines  most  of  the  great 
evils — lack  of  incentive,  poor  pay,  and  no 
merit  advancement." 

"You  begin  to  tee  the  basic  problems." 
Hamilton  said. 

But  since  the  reforms  have  not  been  made, 
and  since  a  predictable  strike  has  come  to 
pass.  HanUlton  now  believes  the  measures 
needed  ar*  raUttTsly  stzalchttorwivd. 
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"You've  simply  got  to  get  the  malls  flowing 
again.''  he  said.  "This  Is  not  an  ordinary 
strike,  but  a  dagger  held  at  the  economic 
throat  of  the  nation." 

Under  present  circumstances,  Hamilton 
said,  he  believes  President  Nixon  had  no 
alternative  to  setting  troops  to  the  task  of 
moving  the  malls.  But  he  blamed  the  Presi- 
dent for  doing  abrasively,  and  taking,  he 
said,  an  accusatory  tone  toward  the  strikers. 
Almost  as  immediate  will  be  the  need  for 
raises  for  postal  workers.  Will  there  have  to 
be  a  major  raise?  "There  wlU— there's  Just  no 
doubt  about  It,"  Hamilton  said. 

Beyond  that,  HamUton  believes,  comes  the 
need  for  major  reform  of  the  postal  system. 
He  believes  the  public  "ought  to  be  con- 
cerned" enough  to  push  Congress  toward  a 
postal  reorganization. 

But  he  fears  the  sense  of  crisis  may  blow 
over  and  postal  reorganlzaUon  left  once  more 
to  languish. 

"This  reorganization  ought  not  to  be  over- 
sold." he  said.  "Maybe  we  should  put  It  nega- 
tively: 'If  we  don't  have  reform,  weU  have 
chaos.'"  ,    , 

Hamilton  says  he  favors  the  proposals  for 
creating  a  seml-publlc  corporaUon  that 
would  operate  the  postal  system. 

It's  a  proposal  that  has  been  endorsed  by 
Presidents  Nixon  and  Johnson,  several  post- 
masters general  Including  the  present  one, 
and  by  two  prominent  partisan  figures — 
Kentucky's  former  U.S.  Sen.  Thruston  B. 
Morton,  a  Republican,  and  Lawrence  O'Brien, 
the  former  postmaster  general  who  now  Is 
chairman  of  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee. 

But  to  date  no  postal  reorganization  plan 
has  cleared  Congress,  although  several  ver- 
sions are  being  discussed. 


MERCURY  PESTICIDB8  RIVAL  TO 
DDT 


HON.  DAVID  R.  OBEY 

OF   WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  13.  1970 
Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  past 
year  a  great  deal  of  information  has  ap- 
peared in  newspapers  and  magazines  tell- 
ing of  the  potential  danger  for  birds,  ani- 
mals, and  man  from  DDT  and  other  per- 
sistant pesticides.  Evidence  Is  now  ap- 
pearing which  suggests  that  mercury 
compounds  may  rival  DDT  In  their  dan- 
ger to  animals  and  they  aw)ear  far  more 
harmful  for  humans  than  DDT. 

Mercury  seed  dressings  were  first  used 
In  Germany  in  1914  to  protect  the  seed 
from  fungi.  Today  mercury  compounds 
are  used  in  many  areas  besides  agricul- 
ture, including  papermaklng,  the  preven- 
tion of  mUdewing  in  paints,  the  protec- 
tion of  wood  pulp  from  fungi  during  stor- 
age, the  manufacture  of  electrical  equip- 
ment, and  the  manufacture  of  chlorine. 
It  is  also  used  as  a  catalyst  In  chemical 
manufacturing  processes,  especially  In 
the  manufacture  of  plastics. 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  de- 
cline In  the  use  of  mercury  compounds 
In  agriculture,  In  the  manufacture  of 
paper  and  pulp,  and  In  the  manufacture 
of  pharmaceuticals.  However,  their  use 
as  catalysts,  in  electrical  apparatus,  and 
In  commercial  laboratories  has  increased. 
Although  man  has  known  since  prehis- 
toric times  that  mercury  is  toxic  to 
humans,  we  know  relatively  little  about 
It,  and  probably  less  than  we  know  about 
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DDT.  We  do  know,  however,  that  the 
problems  posed  by  each  are  similar  In 
many  ways.  ,        ^^    ,    ^ 

Like  DDT,  which  moves  along  the  food 
chain  from  water,  to  small  and  then 
larger  fish,  to  flsh-eatlng  birds,  and  even- 
tually to  our  dinner  tables,  mercury  pes- 
ticides which  are  used  as  seed  dressings 
can  move  from  one  part  of  a  growing 
plant  to  another,  finally  reaching  us 
in  harvested  crops — tomatoes,  apples, 
wheat,  and  others. 

Like  DDT,  which  remains  In  the  en- 
viroimient  many  years  after  its  initial 
use,  mercury  may  remain  in  our  environ- 
ment from  10  to  100  years  after  It  Is  first 
used. 

Like  DDT,  mercury  Is  passed  on  to  the 
human  fetus  via  the  mothers  placenta. 
Cases  of  babies  bom  with  congenital  de- 
fects caused  by  mercury  poisoning  have 
been  known,  even  when  the  mother 
showed  no  sign  of  the  problem. 

Like  DDT,  which  is  now  consldefed 
to  be  of  great  potential  harm  to  the 
existence  of  the  bald  eagle,  the  robin, 
and  other  birds  and  fish,  mercury  was 
cited  by  a  scientific  conference  In  Sweaen 
as  being  directly  responsible  for  a  de- 
crease in  wild  bird  populations.  Scientists 
reported  that  seeds  treated  with  methyl- 
mercury  are  eaten  by  birds,  who  are 
poisoned  by  It,  and  the  poisoned  birds 
In  turn  poison  their  predators. 

Like  DDT,  which  concentrates  and  ac- 
cumulates In  the  fatty  tissues  of  fish 
and  man,  mercury  can  accumulate  in  the 
tissues  of  man  and  animals.  Even  more 
significant  Is  the  fact  that  less  harm- 
ful forms  of  mercury  can  be  transformed 
biologically  into  methylmercury,  a  highly 
toxic  organic  compound,  which  can  ac- 
cumulate in  the  liver,  kidneys,  or  brain 
tissues  of  man.  causing  death  or  severe 
Injury. 

While  the  public  has  heard  very  little 
about  the  potential  dangers  from  mer- 
cury compounds,  several  instances  of 
mercury  poisoning  have  attracted  wide- 
spread public  notice. 

The  first  occured  in  Minamata,  Japan, 
when  ill  persons  were  killed  or  disabled 
over  a  7-year  period,  when  a  plastics 
plant  discharged  into  Minamata  Bay 
large  quantities  of  waste  containing  mer- 
cury. Residents  of  the  area  ate  fish  and 
shellfish  caught  in  the  contaminated 
waters,  and  86  resulting  deaths  were  at- 
tributed to  mercury  poisoning.  Cats  smd 
fish-eating  birds  also  were  affected  and 
19  cases  of  congenital  mercury  poisoning 
in  children  bom  to  mothers  who  had 
eaten  the  contaminated  fish  have  been 
reported.  Some  of  these  children  died 
before  their  second  birthdays. 

In  1965,  in  Niigata,  Japan,  a  plant 
whose  Industrial  waste  contained  mer- 
cury was  closed  after  26  persons  were 
poisoned,  and  five  died.  Later  study 
showed  that  a  total  of  120  persons  had 
actually  experienced  one  or  more  symp- 
toms of  mercury  poisoning. 

In  September  1965,  the  Swedish  Royal 
Commission  on  Natural  Resources  held 
a  symposium  on  a  number  of  facets  of 
the  mercury  residue  problem.  It  was  at 
this  conference  that  studies  were  pre- 
sented which  showed  a  direct  relation- 
ship between  the  use  of  mercury  pesti- 
cides and  a  decrease  in  bird  populations. 
Swedish  scientists  who  had  studied 
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mercury  residues  m  eggs  later  reported 
that  methylmercury  seed  dressings 
started  a  chain  reaction  which  led  from 
seed,  to  plant,  to  fodder  eaten  by  hens, 
to  eggs  laid  by  the  hens  and  eventually 
to  the  bodies  of  those  who  consumed  the 
eggs.  Later  study  by  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  PubUc  Health  In  Sweden  led  to 
recommendations  that  fish  from  fresh 
and  coastal  waters  off  Sweden  not  be 
eaten  more  than  once  a  week. 

More  recently,  the  hunting  season  on 
pheasants  and  Hvmgarian  partridges  In 
Alberta,  Canada,  was  closed  becaiise  the 
Canadian  Wildlife  Service  found  that 
levels  of  mercury  in  the  breast  muscles 
of  these  birds  averaged  nine  times 
higher  than  the  maximiun  level  recom- 
mended for  human  consumption. 

A  California  State  wildlife  oflScial  re- 
cently reported  that  pheasants  in  the 
Tule  Lake  area  of  northeastern  Califor- 
nia contain  about  four  parts  per  million 
of  mercury,  about  eight  times  higher 
than  the  levels  recommended  for  human 
consiunption. 

In  mld-Pebruary  of  this  year,  the 
USDA  suspended  certain  mercury  com- 
pounds for  use  as  seed  treatments  when 
three  New  Mexico  children  were  hos- 
pitalized after  eating  meat  from  a  hog 
which  had  been  fed  seed  grain  treated 
with  a  mercury  compound. 

A  iew  days  ago,  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment restricted  commercial  and  sports    | 
fishing  in  the  Detroit  River,  Lake  St. 
Clair,  St.  Clair  River,  and  the  Wagagoon 
River  In  northwestern  Ontario  because 
of  mercury  pollution.  Michigan  authori- 
ties have  Just  taken  similar  action.  And 
Gov.  James  Rhodes  of  Ohio  has  Just  or- 
dered a  halt  to  all  commercial  fishing  In 
Lake  Erie  because  of  mercury  pollution. 
The  U.S.  Pood  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion reported  that  mercury  contamina- 
tion of  1.4  parts  per  million  has  been 
found  in  fish  taken  from  Lake  St.  Clah:. 
They  have  said  they  wdll  ban  any  fish 
from  interstate  commerce  if  it  contains 
.5  parts  per  million  or  more  of  mercury. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  use  of  at  least  some 
mercury  pesticides  poses  an  obvious  dan- 
ger to  our  environment — both  man  and 
animals.  The  wheels  of  Government  have 
nudged  forward  to  get  at  least  some  of 
the  most  toxic  and  harmful  compoimds 
of  mercury  off  the  market,  for  some 
uses. 

Of  great  concern,  however.  Is  the  fact 
that  many  forms  of  mercury  can  be 
transformed  biologically  into  highly 
toxic  methylmercury.  We  do  not  know 
quite  how,  or  to  what  extent.  But  the 
problem  is  there,  and  It  is  a  significant 
one.  To  quote  directly  from  an  article 
which  recently  appeared  In  Environment 
magazine: 

Although  It  U  helpful  to  keep  In  mind 
some  distinctions  ijetween  morganlc  and  or- 
ganic mercury.  It  U  more  Important  to  re- 
member that  aU  form*  of  mercury  can 
change  In  the  environment  and  m  the  body, 
and  through  the  action  of  micro-organisms 
In  the  absence  of  oxygen.  Although  the  or- 
ganic compound  methylmercury  possesses 
the  greatest  capacity  for  membrane  per- 
meablUty,  and  thus  the  greatest  capacity 
for  damaging  Uvlng  tissue,  some  other  forma 
of  mercury  can  change  into  methylmercury 
and  thus  so  the  same  damage.  All  mercxiry 
compounds  can  cause  acute  and  chronic 
poisoning,  dlrecUy  or  IndlrecUy,  depending 
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on  the  extent  of  exposure  and.  ftpparently, 
the  aenslUvlty  of  the  Individual. 

And  there  are  other  problems  In  addi- 
tion to  those  brought  about  by  the  bio- 
transformation of  one  form  of  mercury 
to  another.  To  quote  again  from 
Environment: 

The  whole  ch^n  of  transformations  Is  not 
yet  known.  It  may  be  appropriate  to  men- 
tion that  elevated  mercury  concentrations 
have  been  found  in  waters  with  no  known 
•ourc«  of  mercury  pollution;  thtia,  absence 
of  direct  mercury  pollution  Is  no  assurance 
tigalnst  elevated  mercury  contents  In  an 
aquatic  system.  Airborne  transportation  may 
be  of  significance. 

Certainly  a  great  deal  more  research  In 
this  area  seems  called  for,  and  many 
questions  remain  to  be  asked.  I  have  re- 
cently written  letters  to  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Clifford  Hardin  regarding 
mercury  pesticides  and  to  Dr.  Charles 
Edwards.  Commissioner  of  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration,  the  agency  which 
sets  tolerance  levels  for  pesticide  residues 
in  food.  I  am  Including  below  copies  of 
my  letters  to  these  gentlemen  asking 
questions  which  I  believe  are  pertinent 
to  this  matter.  Also  inserted  below  are 
several  articles  and  press  releases  re- 
garding the  possible  threat  to  our  en- 
vironment from  mercury  compounds. 

The  above-mentioned  material  follows: 

Aran.  13,  1970. 
Hon.  CufTomo  M.  Haboim, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
Department  of  Agriculture. 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAS  Ma.  SecarrABT:  In  recent  weeks  the 
USDA  Agricultural  Research  Service  has 
taken  several  steps  to  curb  the  use  of  mer- 
cury pesticides  that  are  Ubeled  for  use  as 
seed  treatments.  In  Ught  of  the  fact  that 
mercury  pesticides  can  cause  great  harm  to 
both  humans  and  animals,  I  would  appre- 
ciate some  further  tnfonnatlon  on  mercury 
pesticides  which  are  registered  by  the  USDA. 
In  particular: 

(1)  How  many  merc\iry  compounds  are 
now  registered  for  use  with  the  17SDA,  and 
for  what  uses  are  they  registered? 

(2)  Is  the  USDA  now  conducting  any  re- 
search Into  the  problems  of  mercury  poison- 
ing or  mercxiry  pollution? 

(3)  The  USDA  Issued  a  press  release  on 
I^bruary  19.  1970  (578-70>  in  which  they  said 
they  would  notify  pesticide  manufacturers 
that  Federal  registrations  are  suspended  for 
products  containing  cyano  methylmercurl- 
guanldlne  that  are  labeled  for  use  as  seed 
treatments. 

(a)  How  many  such  products  are  Involved? 

(b)  What  Is  their  commercial  or  trade 
name,  their  active  mercury  ingredient,  their 
manufacturer,  distributor  or  formulator? 

(c)  Are  any  non-methyl  mercury  substi- 
tutes being  recommended  or  available  to  re- 
place the  products  being  suspended? 

(4)  The  USDA  Issued  press  release  on 
March  9.  1970  (764-70)  In  which  they  an- 
nounced that  they  have  notified  pesticide 
manufactvirers  that  federal  registrations  are 
suspended  for  products  containing  alkyl- 
mercviry  that  are  labeled  for  use  as  seed 
treatments. 

(a)  How  many  such  products  are  Involved? 

(b)  What  Is  their  commercial  or  grade 
name,  their  active  mercury  Ingredients,  their 
manufacturer,  distributor  or  formulator? 

(c)  What  non-alky Imercury  compovmds  are 
being  suggested  as  substitutes  fdr  saed  tr«at- 
ment  purposes? 

(d)  While  the  suspensions  announced  on 
March  9.  I960  stopped  Interstate  shipment 
of  alkylmsrctiry  products  registered  for  seed 
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treatment,  the  release  says  that  "such  prod- 
ucts already  In  distribution  will  be  allowed 
to  be  used,  but  extra  cautions  and  warn- 
ings will  be  Issued  to  guard  against  mis- 
using the  treated  seed  for  feed  or  food  pur- 
poses." 

If — to  quote  your  own  release — "directions 
for  proper  use  and  caution  statements  on  the 
product  labels  have  failed  (In  the  past)  to 
prevent  misuse  of  the  treated  seed  as  live- 
stock feed,"  Is  there  not  a  serious  danger  that 
the  products  already  In  distribution  could 
cause  serloxis  damage  to  animals  or  humans 
If  Inadvertently  consumed? 

(e)  Approximately  how  much  alkylmer- 
cury  products  are  already  In  distribution  and 
wlU,  therefore,  be  available  for  use? 

(5)  Are  there  presently  registered  with  the 
USDA  mercury  compounds  containing  cyano 
methyl  mercury  guanldlne  that  are  used  for 
purposes  other  than  seed  treatment  that  will 
not  be  affected  by  the  suspension  announced 
on  February  19,  1970? 

(6)  It  Is  my  understanding  that  Dr.  Harry 
Hays,  Director  of  the  USDA  Pesticides  Regu- 
lations Division,  asked  the  Advisory  Center 
on  Toxicology  of  the  National  Research  Coun- 
cil to  review  uses  of  other  mercury  com- 
poimds  to  determine  If  hazards  to  human 
health  exist  In  connection  with  the  use  of 
mercury  compounds.  Has  any  reply  been  re- 
ceived from  the  NRC,  and  if  not,  when  Is 
one  expected?  If  so.  what  were  their  findings? 

(7)  What.  If  any,  foods  are  now  being  mon- 
itored by  the  USDA  to  check  for  mercury 
residues? 

Thank  you  for  your  attention  to  these 
Issues.  All  the  Information  you  can  provide 
me  In  answer  to  these  questions  would  be 
welcomed. 

Sincerely  yours. 

David  R.  Obit, 
Member  of  Congresa. 

Aran.  13, 1970. 
Dr.  Chahles  Edwakds, 

Commissioner.  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion, Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare.  Washington  D.C. 

DxAS  D>.  EowARos:  In  recent  weeks  the 
USDA  has  suspended  the  use  of  some  mer- 
cury pesticides  because  of  their  potential 
danger  to  human  health.  The  Canadian  gov- 
ernment has  restricted  commercial  fishing 
in  Lake  St.  Clair  and  the  St.  Clalr  River, 
and  the  State  of  Michigan  has  taken  similar 
action  because  of  mercury  contamination  in 
these  waters. 

Although  there  Is  a  "zero  tolerance"  for 
mercury  residues  according  to  present  regu- 
lations of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion, meaning  that  no  trace  of  mercury  may 
be  permitted  to  appear  In  foods,  it  is  gen- 
erally recognized  that  some  residues  of  mer- 
cury do  appear  on  many  crops,  birds  and 
fish. 

I  would  like  to  know,  therefore,  what  the 
present  Interpretation  of  "zero  tolerance"  Is 
by  your  Department. 

I  noticed  In  recent  press  reports  that  your 
agency  said  it  would  not  allow  fiah  into 
interstate  commerce  If  It  contained  0.5  parts 
per  InlUlon  or  more  of  mercury.  Are  amounts 
lower  than  this  generally  recognized  as  being 
safe?  If  so.  Is  this  true  for  all  goods,  or  Just 
fish? 

I  would  like  to  know  also  if  any  checks 
were  made  by  your  Department  for  excessive 
mercury  residue  in  eggs,  fish  or  harvested 
food  crops  after  evidence  In  certain  coun- 
tries showed  high  concentrations  of  mer- 
cury In  these  foods. 

Any  information  which  you  may  have  re- 
garding  mercxiry   pesticides   In  addition   to 
the  answers  provided  for  the  questions  listed 
above  would  be  most  welcome. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Davis  R.  Obst, 
Jf  ember  of  Congress. 


April  14,  1970 


(News  release  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Jan.  23, 1970] 

USDA  RxpOKTs  TKK  Retention  of  268  Hoes 
m  New  Mexico 

The  VS.  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
reported  the  retention  of  258  hogs  at  Roe- 
well,  N.M.,  when  It  was  discovered  that 
some  of  the  animals  might  contain  a  mer- 
cury residue. 

Officials  of  USDA's  Consumer  and  Market- 
ing Service  said  that  258  hogs  were  placed 
under  Federal  retention  on  Jan.  20  at  the 
Olover  Packing  Co.,  Roswell.  N.M.,  when 
New  Mexico  authorities  reported  the  possi- 
bility that  24  hogs  in  the  lot  might  contain 
the  fungicide  compound  Parogen  (Cyano 
(methylmercurl)  Ouanldine).  Samples  from 
the  258  hogs  and  their  products  were  shipped 
to  Federal  laboratories  in  Washington,  D.C. 
for  analysis  to  determftie  which  hogs.  If  any, 
contain  the  residue.    / 

USDA.  in  cooper^lon  with  New  Mexico 
officials,  has  deternmied  that  In  September 
or  October,  1969,  four  farmers  bought  or  re- 
ceived seed  treated  with  the  mercury  fungi- 
cide, which  was  not  to  be  used  as  animal  feed. 
One  family  slaughtered  a  hog  for  Its  own 
use  and  the  family's  three  children  are  now 
hospitalized  with  mercury  poisoning. 

When  the  poisoning  occurred.  New  Mex- 
ico officials  told  a  second  farmer  not  to  ship 
his  hogs  for  slaughter,  but  he  did  so  any- 
way. He  sold  24  hogs  to  the  Clovls  Hog  Co.. 
Clovls.  N.M.  The  Clovls  auction  in  turn 
shipped  these  hogs  plus  224  others  to  the 
Olover  plant  where  they  were  slaughtered 
with  10  other  hogs.  When  New  Mexico  au- 
thorities traced  the  24  hogs  to  the  Olover 
company,  they  were  already  slaughtered  and 
mixed  with  the  other  hogs  at  the  plant.  Not 
being  able  to  determine  which  hogs  were 
the  24.  the  Federal  Inspector  placed  all  258 
under  retention. 

The  other  two  farmers  plus  the  one  who 
shipped  the  24  also  sold  20  hogs  through 
the  Clovls  auction  on  Jan.  10.  Eleven  were 
shipped  to  the  Olover  plant,  and  the  other 
9  have  been  accounted  for  elsewhere:  2  were 
shipped  to  a  custom  slaughterer.  7  were  sold 
to  an  Individual  who  in  turn  sold  2  to  the 
Muleshoe  Auction  In  Texas.  New  Mexico  au- 
tljorities  have  quarantined  or  retained  7  of 
the  9  hogs  and  Texas  authorities  have  quar- 
antined the  other  2. 

USDA  officials  are  now  trying  to  determine 
the  e^act  time  and  date  that  the  11  hogs 
were  slaughtered  and  packed  at  the  Olover 
plant.  It  appears  that  they  were  slaughtered 
on  either  Jan.  13  or  14.  Olover  management 
is  trying  to  trace  all  products  made  on  those 
two  dates  for  Immediate  callback. 

Multiple  shipments  were  also  made  by 
these  three  farmers  between  October  and 
November.  1969.  Federal  authorities  «u"e  trj- 
ing  to  trace  any  meat  products  that  might 
contain  the  residue  by  going  through  Olover 
company  shipping  records. 

USDA  regulations  do  not  permit  any  mer- 
cury residue  in  meat  or  meat  products.  Of- 
flclaU  said  eating  meat  with  a  large  mercury 
residue  can  be  fatal. 

[News  release  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Feb.  11,  1970] 

USDA  RxpoKTS  THE  RrrENTiON  or  Seven 
Beef  Caecasses  in  OaxcoN 

The  VS.  Department  of  Agriculture  today 
reported  the  retention  of  7  beef  carcasses  In 
Portland,  Ore.  because  they  may  contain 
mercxiry  residue.  These  were  all  of  tbe  ani- 
mals In  the  suspected  shipment. 

Officials  of  USDA's  Consumer  and  Market- 
ing Service  said  that  the  carcasses  were 
placed  under  Federal  retention  on  Feb.  6 
when  a  OiUiam  County  ranch-hand  reported 
the  possibility  that  the  7  animals  might  con- 
tain a  residue  from  eating  mercury  treated 
seeds.    Samples    from    the    carcasses    were 
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Shipped  to  Federal  Uboratorlee  In  Washing- 
ton. DC.  for  analysis  to  determine  whKdi 
oarcassee,  if  any,  contain  the  residue. 

The  rancher  shipped  the  seven  nnlmala  to 
market  In  Portland,  on  Feb.  4.  The  animals 
were  slaughtered  on  Feb.  4  or  Feb.  6.  Car- 
oasaes  from  the  7  animals  are  under  retention 
in  4  FederaUy  Inspected  plants  In  Portland. 

•[News  release  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 

Agriculture,  Feb.  19,  1970] 
XrSDA  Suspends  Use  or  Certain  Meecoet 
Pkoducts  for  Seed  Treatment 
The  U.8.  Department  of  AgriciUture  has 
notified  pesticide  maniifaoturers  that  Fed- 
eral registrations  are  suspended  for  products 
containing  cyano  methylmercurl  guanldlne 
that  are  labeled  for  use  as  seed  treatments. 

USDA's  Agricultural  Research  Service  sus- 
pended cyano  methylmercurl  guanldlne  fun- 
gicide because  Its  continued  use  on  seeds 
would  constitute  an  imminent  hazard  to  the 
public  health.  (Directions  for  proper  use  and 
caution  statements  on  labels  of  the  product 
have  failed  to  prevent  its  misuse  as  a  live- 
stock feed.]  The  USDA-reglstered  label  spe- 
dflcally  warns  against  use  of  mercury-treated 
seed  for  food  or  feed  purposes.  The  pesticide 
may  cause  Irreversible  damage  to  both  ani- 
mals and  man. 

The  action  was  taken  following  the  hos- 
pitalization of  three  New  Mexico  children 
after  they  ate  meat  from  a  hog  which  had 
been  fed  seed  grain  treated  with  the  now- 
suspended  mercury  compound.  Subsequently. 
12  of  the  remaining  13  hogs  also  fed  the  seed 
died. 

"Other  movements  of  this  treated  seed  that 
found  Its  way  Into  livestock  feed  posed  a  po- 
tential for  similar  incidents."  Dr.  Harry  W. 
Hays,  director  of  the  Pesticides  Regulations 
Division.  USDA-ARS.  said  In  announcing  the 
suspension  action.  "In  each  case,  USDA  and 
state  pubUc  health  officials  have  taken 
prompt  action  to  protect  the  public  health." 

Dr.  Hays  also  announced  that  ARS  has 
asked  the  Advisory  Center  on  Toxicology  of 
the  National  Research  Council  to  view  uses 
of  other  organo-mercury  compounds  to  de- 
termine If  similar  hazards  to  human  health 
exist  In  connection  with  the  use  of  these 
compounds. 

[News  release  of   the   U.S.   Department  of 

Agriculture,  Feb.  27.  1970] 

USDA  Wakns  Against  Use  of  Treated  Seeds 

roE  Livestock  ncEos 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  today 
called  on  seed  dealers,  fanners,  and  llve- 
stockmen  to  help  prevent  deaths  and  In- 
Jury  to  livestock  and  humans  by  keeping 
pesticide-treated  seeds  out  of  livestock  and 
poultry  feeds. 

USDA's  Agricultural  Research  Service  Is- 
sued the  appeal  after  suspending  the  reg- 
istration of  all  fungicide  products  containing 
cyano  (methylmercurl)  guanldlne  labeled  for 
use  as  seed  treatments.  The  action  followed 
the  hospitalization  of  three  New  Mexico  chil- 
dren after  they  ate  pork  from  a  hog  previ- 
ously fed  grain  treated  with  the  compound. 
The  fungicide  can  cause  Irreversible  damage 
to  both  animals  and  man. 

The  labels  on  pesticides  used  for  seed 
treatments— including  both  fungicide  and 
insecticide  treatments — carry  adequate  warn- 
ings against  use  of  treated  seed  for  food  or 
feed  purposes,  according  to  Dr.  Harry  W. 
Hays,  Director  of  ARS  Pesticides  Regulation 
Division.  As  an  added  protective  measure,  the 
Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  re- 
quires that  certain  seeds — wheat,  com,  oats, 
rye.  barley,  and  sorghum — ^treated  with  the 
more  toxic  pesticides  must  be  colored  as  a 
warning  against  their  use  as  feed  or  food. 
Even  sweepings  or  tailings  mixed  with  un- 
treated feeds  can  result  in  death  or  Injury 
to  livestock  and  potential  harm  to  human 
health. 
The  Federal  seed  act  requires  that  pcstl- 
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clde-treated  seeds  moving  In  Interstate  com- 
merce must  be  labeled  to  show  the  seed  Is 
treated,  the  name  of  the  chemical  used  In 
the  treatment,  and  a  caution  statement  that 
would  Include  a  skull-and-croesbones  sign 
and  the  word  "poison"  m  the  case  of  mer- 
curial fungicides  and  similarly  toxic  sub- 
stances. Some  state  seed  laws  contain  similar 
requirements  for  treated  seed  sold  within 
the  state.  _,,. 

Seed  has  been  treated  for  many  years  with 
pesticides  to  prevent  or  control  various  seed 
borne  diseases  of  crop  plants  and  protect 
seeds  against  soU-dweUlng  Insect  pests.  With- 
out these  treatments,  crop  losses  could  be 
substantial. 

USDA  urged  that  these  guidelines  be  fol- 
lowed to  prevent  treated  seeds  from  being 
fed  to  animals:  (1)  Buy  only  the  amount 
of  treated  seed  needed  or  mix  the  chemical 
only  with  required  amounts  of  seeds.  (2) 
Place  treated  seeds  In  containers  marked 
"poison"  and  fully  identifiable  as  containing 
treated  seeds.  (3)  Do  not  reuse  bags  or 
containers  which  previously  held  treated 
seeds  or  were  used  In  mixing  the  chemical 
and  the  seeds.  (4)  Do  not  store  treated  seeds 
with  feeds  or  In  a  place  accessible  to  live- 
stock or  children.  (6)  Destroy  unxised  seeds 
immediately  to  prevent  their  use  as  feeds  or 
foods.  .        . 

To  destroy  unused  portions  of  treated  seeds. 
USDA  scientists  recommend  that  the  seed 
be  burled  18  Inches  deep  In  a  level.  Isolated 
place  where  water  suppUes  wUl  not  be  con- 
taminated. 


(News  release  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 

Agriculture,  March  9.  1970] 
USDA  Suspends  Registration  or  More 

Mercurt  Seed-Treatmenx  Products 
The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
notified  pesticide  manufacturers  that  Federal 
registrations  are  suspended  for  products  con- 
taining alkylmercury  that  are  labeled  for  use 
as  seed  treatments  because  misuse  of  seed 
treated  with  these  products  poses  an  immi- 
nent hazard  to  the  public  health. 

"We  are  taking  this  action  because  direc- 
tions for  proper  use  and  caution  statements 
on  the  product  labeU  have  failed  to  prevent 
misuse  of  the  treated  seed  as  livestock  feed," 
Dr  Harry  W.  Hays,  Director  of  the  Pesticides 
Regulation  Division,  Agricultural  Research 
Service,  explained. 

Suspension  of  the  alkylmercury  products 
follows  slmUar  action  announced  February 
19  with  regard  to  products  containing  cyano 
methylmercurt  guanldlne.  Both  actions  were 
taken  under  the  Federal  Insecticide,  Fungi- 
cide, and  Rodenticide  Act. 

"These  products,  like  the  guanldlne  prod- 
ucts, may  catise  Irreversible  damage  to  both 
man  and  animals  If  consumed,"  Dr.  Hays 
said.  "The  USDA-reglstered  label  specifically 
warns  against  use  of  mercury-treated  seed  for 
food  or  feed  purposes,  but  thU  warning  Is 
not  regarded  as  sufficient  to  protect  the  pub- 
lic health  on  the  basis  of  recent  experience." 
The  suspension  action  stops  interstate 
shipment  of  alkylmercury  products  registered 
for  seed  treatment.  Such  products  already  m 
distribution  will  be  allowed  to  be  used,  but 
extra  cautions  and  warnings  will  be  Issued  to 
guard  against  misusing  the  treated  seed  for 
feed  and  food  purposes.  Mercury- treated  seed 
is  reqvUred  to  be  colored  as  an  additional 
safeguard. 

Dr  Hays  also  announced  that  the  Advisory 
Center  on  Toxicology  of  the  National  Re- 
search Council  Is  continuing  a  review,  re- 
quested by  ARS,  to  determine  if  hazards  to 
human  health  exist  In  connection  with  use  of 
other  organo-mercury  compounds. 

Approximately  11  manufacturers  and  more 
than  22  products  are  affected  by  the  suspen- 
sion of  alkylmercury  products.  These  prod- 
ucts were  registered  for  seed  treatments  on 
barley,  beans,  com.  cotton,  flax,  millet,  mllo. 
oats,  peanuts,  peas,  rice,  rye,  safflower,  sor- 
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ghum,  soybeans,  sugar  beets,  tomatoes,  and 
wheat. 

There  are  other  non- alkylmercury  com- 
pounds which  can  be  used  for  these  seed 
treatment  purposes.  Information  is  being 
supplied  to  farmers  through  the  Cooperative 
State  Extension  Services  regarding  these  al- 
ternate treatments  and  their  avallabUlty. 

Various  mercury  compounds  have  been 
used  as  seed  treatments  for  many  years  to  ^ 
prevent  or  control  various  seed  borne  disease 
of  crop  plants.  Such  treatments  are  especially 
effective  against  disease  organisms  that  In- 
fect seed  prior  to  germination  or  plants  grow- 
ing from  seed. 

(Prom  the  Outdoor  News  Bulletin.  Nov.  21, 

1969] 

Mercury  Contamination  Prompts  Huntino 

Season  Closure 

Concern  about  pubUc  health  has  caused 
the  Alberta  government  to  close  1969  htint- 
Ing  seasons  on  pheasants  and  Hungarian 
partridges,  the  WlldlUe  Management  Insti- 
tute reports.  Levels  of  mercury  In  the  breast 
muscles  of  the  birds,  say  Canadian  Wildlife 
Service  biologists,  averaged  (nine  times 
higher]  than  the  maximum  recommended 
for  human  food  and  four  and  one  half 
times  higher  than  the  contamination  level  at 
which  Sweden  closed  many  commercial  and 
sport  fisheries.  There,  such  fish  as  the  north- 
em  pike  were  made  dangerous  for  human 
consumption  by  mercury  used  to  control  fun- 
gal growths  m  wood  pulp.  Concentrations  of 
the  chemical  occurred  In  Swedish  rivers 
downstream  from  pulp  mills. 

Fungicides  used  on  seed  grain  are  believed 
to  be  the  sovirce  of  mercury  found  In  Alberta 
game  birds.  Although  only  smaU  amounts  of 
mercury  are  added  to  the  environment 
through  treated  seed,  a  problem  Is  created 
because  the  seed  Is  attractive  to  wildlife  In 
early  spring  when  other  foods  are  scarce. 

Like  DDT,  mercury  Is  transferred  and  con- 
centrated In  food  chains.  In  Sweden,  mer- 
cury has  caused  the  death  of  seed-eating 
birds  and  widespread  loss  of  predaceous  birds 
feeding  on  the  seed  eaters.  Mercury  and  DDT 
apparently  are  involved  in  current  hatching 
failures  and  consequent  major  population  de- 
clines of  certain  western  birds  of  prey. 

Mercury  concentrations  In  wildlife  tissues 
are  anticipated  to  disappear  about  12  months 
after  Its  use  stops  for  seed  treatment.  Agri- 
culturists debate  whether  mercury  signifi- 
cantly Increases  grain  germination  rates,  but 
at  Its  low  cost  grain  growers  consider  It  nomi- 
nal Insuranca  against  fungal  attacks  on  seed 
grain. 


(Prom  the  Conservation  News,  Jan.  1,  1970] 
Montana's  Mercttrt  PBBAaANTS 

Many  pheasants  and  Hungarian  partridges 
shot  In  Montana  during  the  past  hunting 
season  never  graced  the  sportsmen's  tables. 
Mercury  level  In  birds  was  high  and  spirits 
low  when  the  State  Fish  and  Oame  Depart- 
ment cautioned  against  eating  either  game 
bird. 

According  to  the  "New  Tork  Times,"  Mon- 
tana Pish  and  Oame  Department  officials 
became  concerned  about  the  mercury  level 
m  upland  birds  after  learning  of  high  mer- 
cury content  In  Canadian  birds.  The  pheas- 
ant and  Hungarian  partridge  season  in  Al- 
berta (Just  across  the  Montana  border)  was 
finally  closed  because  of  the  mercury-In- 
fested birds. 

Montana  officials  sent  20  sample  bird  car- 
casses—five from  each  of  the  state's  four 
fish  and  game  districts— to  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  Alumni  Laboratories  for  analy- 
sis. Tests  indicated  merctuy  contents  from 
.06  to  .47  parts  per  million.  Human  tolerance 
is  set  at  .06  parts  per  mllUon  by  the  World 
Health  Organization. 

The  high  mercury  level  content  comes 
from  the  organic  mercury  fungicides  used 
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to  treat  s««<l  wheat  and  other  graliif  grown 
throughout  the  state.  And  according  to 
Prank  Dunkle.  Montana  Pish  and  Oame  Di- 
rector, "the  agricultural  extension  service 
Isnt  ready  to  stop  recommending  mercury 
fungicides." 

"I  do  not  believe  there  Is  any  danger  In 
consuming  Montana  pheasants."  said  the 
State  Health  Department's  chief  officer.  Dr. 
John  S.  Anderson.  "By  this  I  mean  there 
would  be  no  acute  material  toxic  effect."  he 
said.  "I  would  beg  off  from  the  issue  of 
chronic  effects,  since  we  do  not  know  enough 
at  this  time." 

A  report  released  by  the  State  Health  De- 
partment stated  that  "If  only  a  few  game 
birds  were  consumed  a  year,  it  Is  unlikely 
that  acute  or  long-term  chronic  effects  will 
occur. 

"If  a  man  consumes  a  two-pound  pheasant 
having  .47  parts  per  million  of  mercury,  this 
Individual  has  used  up  his  recommended  In- 
take for  approximately  three  or  (our  months. 
At  the  present  levels  of  mercury,  no  deaths 
or  acute  effects  are  likely  to  occur." 

Tests,  however,  were  on  the  birds'  muscle 
tissue  and  not  on  the  liver  or  kidneys  where 
the  mercury  concentrates.  All  pheasant  liver- 
eaters  were  consequently  cautioned  to  fur- 
ther limit  the  number  of  birds  they  eat. 

EaZK    FlSHINO   CUKBZD,    POISON   TaACI3  PoTWD 

Dsraorr.  April  1. — Commercial  flshlng  for 
walleyes  and  perch  on  the  Canadian  side  at 
Lake  Erie  has  been  suspended  by  the  Cana- 
dian government  because  of  small  quantities 
of  poljsonous  mercury  found  In  the  fish. 

The  action  by  the  Canadian  department 
of  fisheries  In  Ottawa  followed  by  one  week 
a  slnUlar  ban  placed  im  lAke  St.  Clair  com- 
mercial flshlng. 

Authorities  of  the  VS.  Pood  and  Drug 
Administration,  along  with  Michigan  and 
Ohio  officials  also  are  testing  Lake  Brie 
walleyes  for  possible  contamination.  Persons 
with  &ah  caught  In  the  affected  waters  are 
advised  by  authorities  to  keep  them  In  their 
freezers  until  all  tests  are  completed. 

H.  A.  Clark,  assistant  director  of  Indus- 
trial pollution  control  In  Ontario,  said  the 
10  Lake  Erie  walleyed  pike  were  found  to 
contain  traces  of  mercury  and  have  been 
sent  to  Winnipeg  for  further  examination. 

He  said  he  had  reason  to  believe  the 
mercury  came  from  the  Wyandotte  Chemical 
Co.  In  suburban  Wyandotte,  which  uses 
mercury  In  manufacturing  chlorine.  A  com- 
pany spokesman  said  the  plant  released  only 
"very  minute"  portions  Into  the  water. 

The  mercury  discharged  Into  Lake  St. 
Clair  was  blamed  on  a  Dow  Chemical  Co. 
plant  at  Sarnla,  Ont. 

MxacuBT  Cvmaa  Pxshzno  ut  Ontario 

Totoirro.  April  «. — The  Ontario  govern- 
ment today  ordered  the  suspension  of  all 
commercial  and  sports  flshlng  In  the  Detroit 
River,  Lake  St.  Clair.  St.  Clair  River  and  the 
Wabogoon  River  In  northwestern  Ontario 
because  of  mercury  pollution. 

The  Minister  of  Lands  and  Porests,  Rene 
Brunelle,  In  a  prepared  statement  read  to 
the  Ontario  leflslature,  indicated  there 
would  be  no  flshlng  on  any  of  these  waters, 
at  least  for  the  1970  season. 

The  federal  Government  last  week  seized 
flah  from  Lake  St.  Clair  and  Lake  Erie  and 
prohibited  the  export  of  catches  because  fish 
samples  showed  mercury  levels  above  0.5 
parte  per  million. 

Mr.  Brunelle  said  today  further  tests  on 
Lake  Erie  fish  have  shown  the  merctiry  levels 
were  not  dangerous  and  the  season  there 
wovUd  not  be  closed. 

Earlier  government  statements  have  Indi- 
cated that  the  merc\iry  pollution  In  the 
lower  Great  Lakes  came  from  chemical  com- 
panies using  it  in  an  Industrial  prooeas. 
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(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  7,  1070] 
Taimtko  Pish 

Deraorr. — The  U.S.  Pood  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration reported  that  mercury  contami- 
nation of  1  4  parts  per  million  has  been  found 
In  eight  perch  taken  from  Lake  St.  Clair,  but 
said  it  has  not  yet  completed  analysis  of  flsh 
destined  for  interstate  commerce. 

Canada  recently  banned  the  sale  of  flsh 
taken  from  either  Lake  St.  Clatr  or  E^rie.  Lake 
Erie,  reporting  both  walleyes — called  pickerel 
by  Canadians — and  perch  caught  in  them 
showed  a  dangerous  level  of  1.36  parts  per 
million  (PPM)  of  mercury. 

Neither  U.S.  nor  Michigan  authorities  have 
yet  taken  action,  but  the  FDA  said  it  would 
if  it  found  any  flsh  entering  interstate  com- 
merce containing  5  PPM  or  more.  PDA  ex- 
perts said  human  tolerance  of  mercury  is 
zero. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  7.  1970) 
Poisoned  Pish 

Dmorr. — Pish  sales  in  the  Detroit  are* 
have  dropped  40  per  cent,  according  to  a 
fisheries  official,  because  of  reports  that  mer- 
cury has  been  found  In  samples  of  flah  taken 
from  Lake  St.  Clair  and  Lake  Erie. 

But  the  Michigan  Public  Health  Depart- 
ment said  it  had  found  no  mercury  con- 
tamination In  Lake  St.  Clair  and  no  evidence 
to  suggest  Lake  Erie  flshlng  should  be  cur- 
tailed. 

The  sale  and  export  of  perch  and  walleyes 
from  Lake  St.  Clair  were  banned  by  the  Ca- 
nadian government  March  24  after  tests  dis- 
closed that  samples  taken  from  Canadian 
waters  contained  possibly  dangerous  concen- 
trations of  mercury  poisonings 

Purther  test  samplings  resulted  in  the  ban 
being  extended  to  Lake  Erie  flsh  Tuesday. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  12, 1970] 
Michigan  Pishing  Ban 

Lansing.  Mich. — Michigan — like  the  On- 
tario province  of  Canada — is  moving  to  ban 
all  flshlng  on  mercury-contaminated  Lake  St. 
Clair  and  the  St.  Clair  River. 

Gov.  William  G  Mllllken  announced  he 
will  formally  declare  the  lake  off  limits  for 
sports  flshlng  Monday  or  Tuesday,,  saying, 
"the  authority  Is  clearly  there"  for  such 
action. 

MllUken's  action  follows  that  of  Ontario 
officials,  who  extended  their  prohibition  to 
the  Detroit  River  and  Included  a  ban  against 
commercial  flshlng. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Poet,  Apr.  13. 1970] 
Lake  Pishing  Halt 

Columbus,  Ohio. — Gov.  James  A.  Rhodes 
ordered  a  halt  to  all  conunercial  flshlng  in 
Lake  Erie  and  called  on  Interior  Secretary 
Walter  J  Hlckel  for  a  complete  investigation 
of  mercury  pollution  in  the  lake. 

The  action  follows  a  similar  move  PYlday 
by  Michigan  Gov.  William  MllUgan  to  ban 
commercial  and  sport  fishing  In  Lake  St. 
Clair  and  the  St.  Clair  River  becatise  of  mer- 
cury pjjlluUon. 
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THE  PRICE  THE  CHECKER  DID 
NOT  RING 


HON.  JUUA  BUTLER  HANSEN 

or  washinoton 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  14.  1970 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  stoiies  are  written  which  say 
more  than  the  words  which  are  used. 


The  April  11  issue  of  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  carried  such  a  column  by 
Winston  Groom.  I  am  Including  Mr. 
Groom's  column,  "The  Price  the  Checker 
Didn't  Ring,"  in  the  Record: 

(Prom  the  Evening  Star.  Apr.  11, 1970] 

The  Pucx  the  Creckbk  Did  Not  Rnto 
(By  Winston  Groom) 

It  was  one  of  those  bltlng-cold,  early  spring 
nights,  with  a  fine  rain  driving  down  at  a 
crazy  angle  to  the  light  pole  on  the  corner. 
The  rain  was  slanting  so  much  it  drove  be- 
neath the  long  metal  awning  and  spattered 
against  the  broad  window  panes  of  the  bright 
suburban  Safeway  Store. 

Inside  the  store,  at  the  only  open  check- 
out counter,  five  or  six  loaded  pushcarts 
were  stacked  up  In  line.  Behind  each  cart, 
the  shoppers  stood  In  silent  boredom,  wait- 
ing their  turn. 

The  checker,  a  blond  man  In  bis  SOs,  was 
totaling  up  a  stack  of  groceries  belonging 
to  a  Negro  woman,  who  watched  attentively 
as  each  item  was  rung  up  on  the  register. 

It  was  hard  to  tell  her  age:  she  could  have 
been  60,  but  two  small  children,  a  boy  and 
girl,  clinging  to  her  side,  Inclined  one  to 
guess  she  was  probably  in  her  late  30s.  The 
dusky  yellow  coat  she  wore  was  somehow  out 
of  place  In  a  store  most  often  patronized  by 
the  wealthy  or  upper  middle-class  residents 
of  the  area. 

The  store  is  In  a  part  of  town  that  con- 
sists mostly  of  renovated  and  restored  tum- 
of-the-century  townhouses.  On  the  fringes  of 
these  areas  are  more  townhouses  unpalned, 
dilapidated  and  waiting  to  be  "reclaimed." 
They  are  occupied  now  by  Negroes  who  have 
lived  there  since  the  "old  section"  of  tbe 
city  fell  on  hard  times  about  60  years  ago. 

The  checker  rang  up  tbe  final  bill  with  that 
obnoxious  repetitive  clanging  sound  that 
cash  registers  make  before  they  tell  you  what 
you  owe. 

Tbe  bill  was  124.56. 

The  woman  locked  down  for  a  moment  and 
fumbled  In  her  purse,  then  turned  to  the 
checker  and  said  softly,  "I've  got  to  take 
something  back." 

It  was  then  one  realized  she  had  a  Spanish 
accent — perhaps  she  was  Puerto  Rlcan.  The 
little  girl  at  her  side  gazed  up  at  the  others 
In  line,  who  looked  bored  and  confused  and 
Impatient. 

Tbe  checker  never  flinched;  be  had  been 
through  this  before  and  seemed  determined 
to  be  helpful  and  cheery. 

"How  much  are  you  short?"  be  asked  tbe 
woman. 

"It  was  the  check,"  she  said.  Ignoring  his 
question.  "It  wasn't  as  much  this  time." 

The  checker  and  the  woman  looked  over 
her  purchases.  There  was  a  large  bag  of  rice 
and  at>out  3  pounds  of  cheap  hamburger. 
There  was  a  box  of  laundry  soap  and  a  long 
loaf  of  yesterday's  bread  which  you  can  buy 
for  10^  off  the  regular  price. 

There  were  some  fresh  greens  and  some 
toilet  tissue  and  a  quart  of  skim  milk.  There 
were  some  potatoes  and  welners  and  a  large 
box  of  oatmeal.  There  were  several  packs  of 
Kool-ald  and  some  peanut  butter  and  two 
king-sized  cans  of  beans. 

But  the  checker  and  the  woman  passed 
automatically  over  these  items.  Their  eyes 
sought  out  other  goods,  the  ones  that  stood 
out  Incongruously  amidst  the  pile  of  chei^) 
and  tasteless  purchases. 

Back  went  a  small  Jar  of  red  cherries.  And 
back  went  an  orange.  Back  went  a  pint  of 
vanilla  Ice  cream.  And  back  went  a  Jar  of 
guava  Jelly. 

Back  went  all  the  little  things  that  were 
nice — the  small  extras  that  go  to  make  a 
meal  more  pleasant — $1.46  worth  of  things 
that.  In  a  larger  sense,  go  to  make  living  it- 
self more  pleasant. 
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She  was  still  a  dollar  short.  8o  back  went 
the  peanut  butter  and  the  welneis.  That 
would  do  it,  the  checker  said. 

Standing  back  and  watching  Is  a  difficult 

thing. 

The  checker,  one  hoped,  would  say.  "Take 
It  now  and  pay  me  later."  But  he  was  new. 
He  wasnt  sure. 

There  was  the  urge  to  step  forward  and  pay 
the  bill  yourself.  But  that  wouldnt  do.  you 
think.  It  would  embarrass  her. 

Perhaps  you  could  buy  it  and  take  It  to 
her  after  she  leaves.  That's  no  good  either. 
Charity  Is  hard  to  disguise. 

So  you  say  nothing.  She  looks  back  at  you 
and  at  the  others  and  you  manage  a  smile  to 
try  to  let  her  know  you've  been  caught  short 
before  too. 

Then  she's  gone;  vanished  Into  the  w«t 
darkness;  hugged  closely  by  her,  two  children. 
Home  to  cook  the  hamburger  and  potatoes 
and  beans,  but  not  to  serve  them  with  the 
Ice  cream,  or  the  cherries  or  the  Jelly  or  the 
orange. 

There  Is  a  feeling  of  relief  now  that  shes 
out  of  the  store.  Out  of  sight,  out  of  mind. 
Still  there  is  that  lurking  guilt  that  makes 
you  feel  ashamed. 

A  man  In  line,  about  60  maybe  and  well 
dressed,  shakes  his  head. 

"Those  people  never  do  know  what  they 
want."  he  said  "It  took  6  minutes  to  get  that 
woman  through."  1 


SHORTCUT  MAY  DELAY  REFORM 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MOLLOHAN 

or  WEST  vntGiNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  li,  1970 
Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
current  arguments  over  the  right  of  18- 
year-olds  to  vote  have  been  undercut  by 
arguments  concerning  the  constitution- 
ally legal  procedure  for  achieving  that 
right. 

One  side  holds  that  Congress  may  leg- 
islate the  question  while  the  other  says 
It  must  be  a  constitutional  amendment 
with  the  States  participating. 

The  Senate,  obviously  feeling  It  has 
the  authority  to  lo^er  the  present  voting 
age  from  21  to  18,  has  already  done  so 
and  attached  it  to  the  voting  rights  bill. 
I  enter  into  the  Record  the  following 
editorial  from  the  Wheeling  Intelligencer 
which  details  in  clear,  concise  language 
not  only  why  the  voting  age  should  be 
lowered  but  also  why  a  constitutional 
amendment  is  the  correct  path. 

This  article  Is  extremely  timely  and 
I  present  it  to  you  at  this  time: 
Shortcut  Mat  Delay  Rbtobm 
That  the  Senate  has  advanced  the  cause 
of  votes  for  18-year-olds  by  approving  a 
hurry-up  formula  Is  extremely  doubtful. 
This  for  the  reason  that  It  may  Jeopardlae 
the  position  of  a  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  to  this  end  by  pushing  to  the 
fore  a  dubious  grant  by  direct  legislative 
enactment. 

What  the  Senate  did  was  to  adopt,  by  a 
vote  of  64  to  17,  an  amendment  to  the  pend- 
ing voting  righto  extension  bill  which  would 
bestow  the  franchise  In  all  national,  state 
and  local  elections  on  those  who  had  at- 
tained the  age  of  18. 

While  It  has  great  Immediate  appeal 
among  young  people  who  would  like  to  vote 
the  difficulty  with  this  instant  enfranchise- 
ment gesture  Is  that  In  all  probability  It  will 
amount  to  no  more  than  that.  For  one  thing, 
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It  still  has  to  pass  the  House.  Pc*  another, 
the  measure  to  which  It  Is  attached  remains 
a  controversial  piece  of  legislation.  Por  still 
another — and  this  Is  the  controlling  con- 
sideration— even  If  It  is  passed  it  almost 
certainly  will  be  attacked  on  constitutional 
grounds  with  every  prospect  of  success. 

In  the  nature  of  things  the  legal  ma- 
chinery could  hardly  function  before  mll- 
Uons  of  young  men  and  women  under  21 
had  cast  ballots  In  accordance  with  the  new 
act  and  without  state  authority.  The  result- 
ant confusion  would  be  difficult  to  exag- 
gerate. 

In  the  meantime  there  Is  pending  a  p<ro- 
posed  constitutional  amendment,  sponsored 
by  West  Virginia's  Senator  Randolph  and  67 
co-signers,  that  would  lower  the  voting  age 
nationwide  In  the  regular  way  by  submitting 
the  question  to  state  ratification. 

The  prime  argxunent  against  lowering  the 
voting  age  Is  that  men  and  women  are  too 
immature  at  18  to  be  trusted  with  the  vote. 
This  despite  the  fact  that  no  convincing  evi- 
dence exists  to  support  21  as  the  Ideal  men- 
tal dividing  line  between  childhood  and 
adulthood,  while  abundant  evidence  does 
exist  that  today's  18-year-olds  are  better  edu- 
cated and  generally  more  aware  than  their 
parento  and  grandparents  were  at  the  same 
age. 

Save  In  the  matter  of  voting  we  no  longer, 
for  the  most  part,  regard  18-year-olds  as  chil- 
dren. As  pointed  out  by  Senator  Randolph,  in 
39  States  both  sexes  can  marry  at  that  age 
without  parental  consent.  In  26  States  they 
can  make  wills.  Eighteen-year-olds  are  eligi- 
ble for  unrestricted  automobile  driving 
licenses.  They  are  subject  to  the  personal  in- 
come tax.  They  are  covered  In  the  Social 
Security  System.  In  all  but  one  State  they 
are  treated  as  adults  In  our  criminal  law. 
And,  of  course,  at  18  a  man  is  considered  old 
enough  to  go  to  vmr. 

So  that  there  Is  little  convincing  to  say 
against  the  propriety  of  the  proposed  change 
Itself. 

But  there  Is  a  right  and  a  wrong  way  to 
proceed.  Amending  the  national  Constitu- 
tion would  appear  to  be  the  better  and 
quicker  and  undoubtedly  the  surer  way.  It 
would  permit  the  States  to  act  through  the 
process  of  ratification  Instead  of  waiting  for 
the  slow  procedure  of  Initiative  In  the  indi- 
vidual States,  an  approach  that  not  only 
would  consume  much  time  but  create  great 
confusion  In  the  meantime  because  of  the 
lack  of  uniformity  from  State  to  State. 


NATIONAL  DRUG  ABUSE 
CONFERENCE 


HON.  TOM  RAILSBACk 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  14.  1970 


Mr.  RAII^SBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a 
recent  3-day  national  drug  abuse  confer- 
ence at  Southern  Methodist  University, 
my  good  friend  and  colleague,  Charles 
E.  Wiggins  of  CaUfomia,  served  as  chair- 
man of  the  conferencfe  and  presented  an 
outstanding  address  to  those  present  at 
the  final  luncheon. 

Once  again,  as  he  has  often  done  in 
his  service  on  the  Judiciary  Committee 
and  on  the  Select  Committee  on  Crime, 
Congressman  Wiggins  has  distinguished 
himself  by  the  character  and  content  of 
his  remarks.  I  commend  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  and  interested  persons 
throughout  the  NaUon  the  remarks  made 
by  Mr.  WIGGINS  at  the  SMU  conference: 
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Reuasks  bt  Hon.  Chables  E.  Wicoms 
Thank  you.  Dean  Galvln,  for  your  kind 
and  complimentary  Introductory  remarks.  I 
want  to  express  my  personal  appreciation 
and  that  of  Mr.  Rowland  of  my  staff  for  tlie 
many  courtesies  which  you  and  Mrs.  Galvln 
have  extended  to  us  hwe  In  Dallas. 

Also,  your  most  effltlent  Executive  Di- 
rector for  the  Short  Course,  Mr.  Roy  Ander- 
son, has  been  most  cooperative  and  energetic 
In  attending  to  our  every  need  here  at  the 
University.  Indeed,  the  entire  staff  of  the  Law 
School  and  the  participants  In  the  Short 
Course  on  Drug  Abuse  have  extended  to  us 
a  warm  and  hospitable  Texas  welcome. 

It  Is  an  honor  to  serve  as  the  Chairman 
of  this  conference  on  Drug  Abuse.  I  have 
profited  by  the  experience.  The  association 
with  genuine  experts  In  the  field  and.  In- 
deed, the  casual  but  Important  conversa- 
tions that  I  have  had  with  many  of  you, 
have  added  to  my  fund  of  knowledge  con- 
cerning this  Important  subject.  I  am  con- 
fident that  each  of  you  has  profited  from 
similar  associations.  After  all,  our  funda- 
mental purpose  here  Is  to  learn  something. 
Well,  I  have  surely  learned  something,  and 
let  me  share  It  with  you.  If  you  ever  have 
the  occasion  to  participate  in  a  conference 
such  as  this  and  are  asked  to  speak  on  the 
last  day,  don't  make  my  mistake.  Dont  fall 
to  reserve  from  the  scheduled  program  one 
small  facet  of  the  subject  for  yoiu-self. 

Here  I  stand,  after  numerous  experts  have 
devoted  three  days  to  a  most  exhaustive 
treatment  of  every  conceivable  aspect  of  the 
drug  problem,  and  the  sponsors  have  sug- 
gested that  I  speak  to  you  at  this  concluding 
lunch  on  the  topic  of  drug  abuse. 

To  think  that  I  might  add  to  the  Infor- 
mation furnished  by  previous  lecturers  leaves 
me  flattered  beyond  words — which  Is  per- 
haps what  the  sponsors  had  In  mind — ^but 
they  are  out  of  luck.  I  do  have  a  few  words 
on  the  subject. 

It  won't  take  long.  I  can  say  what  I  have 
In  mind  In  less  than  thirty  minutes. 

Before  I  begin  In  earnest,  however,  let  me 
expose  my  meager  credentials.  While  most 
of  you  here  devoted  a  lifetime  of  research  to 
the  problem  of  drug  abuse  In  America,  I  was 
concerned  with  other  things.  I  am  not  a 
clinical  psychiatrist,  nor  a  pharmacologist, 
nor  a  sociologist.  I  am  not  a  member  of  the 
Border  Patrol,  nor  a  District  Judge.  I  am  not 
even  a  Democrat. 

My  special  knowledge  of  drugs  having  a 
greater  potency  than  the  simple  aspirin 
began  about  a  year  ago.  I<ast  April,  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, Claude  Pepper  of  Florida,  pro- 
posed that  the  House  constitute  a  Select 
Committee  on  Crime  to  Investigate  all  as- 
pects of  crime  In  America.  After  all,  we  were 
elected  to  bring  law  and  order  to  our  land 
and  what  would  better  prove  our  dedication 
to  the  task  than  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mittee to  study  the  problem.  The  appoint- 
ment of  a  committee  was  an  act  of  sheer  po- 
litical genius.  Who  could  oppose  a  commit- 
tee to  investigate  crime? 

Who  else?  I  did  and  was  Joined  by  a  band 
of  half  a  dozen  or  so  who  were  either  naive 
or  politically  retarded.  We  beUeved  in  oxir 
Innocence  that  crime  had  been  rather  thor- 
oughly liwestlgated  before.  And  perhaps  if 
further  investigation  were  in  order,  the  regu- 
lar Judiciary  Committee  might  be  Interested 
'  In  conducting  It. 

^•^  The  Revolution  passed,  of  course,  and  rec- 
"■  ognlzlng  my  special  Interest  In  the  com- 
mittee. Jerry  Ford,  my  leader,  asked  that  I 
serve.  And  serve  I  Jiave  for  nearly  a  year.  We 
liave  InvesUgated  crime  In  Waslilngton,  D.C., 
In  Boston,  In  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  In  San  Fran- 
cisco. In  Charleston.  South  Carolina.  In  Lfl- 
ami.  Florida,  and.  recently.  In  Baltimore. 
And,  yes,  sir,  we  found  It.  Crime  does  exist  In 
America  and  much  of  It  drug  related. 
It  >»■*  been  a  valuable  em>erlenoe  tor  ma 
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p«noDaUy,  whatever  Ita  vmlue  m»y  be  to  the 
taxpttyen.  I  have  dlsciused  thla  spreatUng 
stain,  dmg  abuse,  with  Dr.  Egeberg.  the  Aa- 
■Istant  Secretary  or  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  for  Health  and  Scientific  Affairs: 
with  Dr.  ToUes  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health:  Dr.  Cohen  of  the  Division  of 
Narcotic  Addiction  and  Drug  Abuse;  with 
Attorney  General  John  Mitchell  and  his  able 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dan- 
gerous Drugs,  Jack  Ingersoll:  with  such  no- 
torious apologists  for  better  living  through 
chemistry  as  Dr.  Port  of  Playboy  fame,  and 
Dr.  Zmberg,  the  Harvard  psychlatrtst:  with 
legitimate  and  llleglttmate  drug  manufac- 
turers: with  the  social  smoker  of  marijuana 
and  the  hard-core  narcotics  addict.  In  short, 
service  on  the  Select  Comnxlttee  on  Crime — 
a  committee  which  seemed  to  be  a  redun- 
dancy a  year  ago — has  provided  me  with  a 
meet  liberal  education  on  the  lubject  of 
drug  abuse. 

I  have  come  to  a  few  conclusions  as  the 
result  of  my  committee  work,  the  strongest 
of  which  complement  the  excellent  presenta- 
tions made  yesterday  by  Mr.  Ruaso  and  Dr. 
LaccetU  of  New  Jersey. 

Before  I  state  those  conclusions,  however,  I 
should  like  to  comment  upon  one  relating 
uniquely  to  this  conference. 

It  has  been  apparent  from  the  first  session 
that  there  has  been  a  friendly  division  of 
thought  between  those  in  attendance. 

On  the  one  hand,  we  have  the  not-so- 
silent  majority  of  those  of  you  who  are 
engaged  in  law  enforcement.  You  seek — and 
properly  so — a  greater  allocation  of  State  and 
Federal  resources  to  do  your  Job  better. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  the  social  sci- 
entists and  medical  researchers  who  despair 
of  law  enforcement,  however  elBclent.  ever 
solving  the  drug  problem.  Some  of  their  so- 
lutions appear  to  enforcement  personnel  to 
be  radical.  If  not  dangerous. 

In  reality,  this  division — which  has  pro- 
duced some  sharp  questioning  and  heated 
corridor  discussions — Is  a  tempest  In  a  teapot. 
Law  enforcement  officials  should  not  be 
defensive  over  charges  that  they  will  never 
solve  the  drug  problem.  Of  course,  they  will 
not.  It  Is  not  their  function  to  solve  It. 
It  Is  the  function  of  enforcement  to  con- 
trol the  problem — to  contain  It — within  tol- 
erable bounds. 

Jack  Ingersoll  said  as  much  Wednesday 
night. 

This  Is  not  a  confession  of  weakness.  It 
is  merely  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  drug^ 
abuse  will  remain  an  unsolved  problem  so 
long  as  Individuals  want  to  use  Illegal  chem- 
ical substances.  If  a  person  wants  to  "turn 
on."  be  will  find  a  way  to  do  so. 

So  long  as  there  Is  a  demand  for  Illegal 
narcotics  and  drugs,  someone  somewhere  Is 
going  to  supply  that  demand. 

Let's  admit  that  law  enforcement  may  dis- 
courage the  use  of  drugs  and  may  make 
them  difficult  and  expensive  to  obtain,  but 
they  are  not  going  to  solve  the  problem. 

Only  the  educators  and  the  social  and 
physical  scientists  can  develop  permanent 
solutions  by  reversing  the  desire  In  Individ- 
uals to  use  drugs. 

The  two  functions,  of  course,  cwnplement 
each  other,  for  law  enforcement  Is  buying 
time  for  the  educators  and  scientists  to  evolve 
real  solutions  and  Incidentally  Insuring  that 
their  ivory  towers  are  not  burned  down  be- 
fore they  do  so. 

With  these  observations  out  of  the  way.  let 
me  proceed  with  my  principal  remarks. 

I  have  been  told  that  a  primitive  test  for 
Insanity  Involves  placing  a  bucket  under 
a  faucet  with  the  tap  open.  The  subject  is 
given  a  mop.  If  the  subject  continues  to  mop 
the  spilling  water  from  the  fioor  without 
turning  off  the  spigot,  there  is  reason  to 
doubt  his  sanity. 

0\ir  objective,  simply  stated,  is  to  reduce 
the  llUelt  \ue  of  drugs  and  narcotics.  We  at- 
tack the  problem  with  apparent  pragmatism. 
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The  supply  of  dangerous  substances  must  be 
controlled,  the  Illegal  traffic  therein  reduced 
by  the  Imposition  of  substantial  penalties, 
and  the  user  rehabilitated. 

In  terms  of  the  allocation  of  resources,  the 
greatest  effort  Is  In  apprehending  and  pros- 
ecuting those  who  traffic  In  drugs,  the  en- 
forcement end  of  the  business. 

Maybe  we  should  reorder  our  priorities. 
Maybe  we  should  turn  off  the  spigot — or  at 
least  try  to  do  so. 

Our  problem  begins — at  the  spigot,  so  to 
speak — when  a  person,  usually  very  young. 
Is  Induced  to  try  a  dangerous  drug  for  the 
first  time.  If  that  person  resists  the  tempta- 
tion, the  faucet  never  opens  and  the  prob- 
lems to  that  extent  Is  permanently  solved. 

No  one  can  disagree  that  emphasis  should 
be  placed  upon  discouraging  the  Initial  use 
of  dangerous  substances,  else  we  are  des- 
tined to  participate  In  the  endless  cycle  of 
arresting  and  trying  to  rehabilitate  abusers. 
The  Idea  of  preventing  Initial  use  Is  sound, 
but  what  can  we  do  to  build  backbone  into 
a  youngster  who  Is  tempted? 

The  quick  response  Is  more  and  better  drug 
abuse  education,  and  we  are  doing  more  than 
ever  before. 

For  example,  the  President  recently  an- 
nounced a  major  Increase  in  funds  for  train- 
ing teachers  In  the  problems  of  drug  abuse. 
There  Is  pending  In  the  Senate  a  bill  pre- 
viously passed  by  the  House,  the  Drug  Abuse 
Education  Act,  which  authorizes  grants  for 
a  wide  range  of  drug  abuse  education  pro- 
grams. 

Existing  Federal  agencies,  the  National 
Institute  of  Mental  Health,  for  example,  are 
Involved  In  educational  programs,  as  are  drug 
companies.  Smith.  Kline  &  French,  for  ex- 
ample, publishes  excellent  educational  mate- 
rials. Although  this  effort  is  doubtless  of 
much  value.  I  suspect  that  it  largely  misses 
Its  mark.  It  is  aimed  at  those  who  are  suffi- 
ciently interested  to  read  a  pamphlet  or  have 
enough  confidence  In  their  teachers  or  the 
Establishment  to  believe  what  they  are  told. 
This  group  Is  probably  not  going  to  use  drugs 
anyway. 

Some  despair  of  ever  reaching  those  In 
need  of  drug  education  because  Society, 
they  say,  has  put  them  beyond  reach.  How 
often  have  you  heard  that  drugs  are  the  out- 
let for  the  disadvantaged  who  seek  to  escape 
their  environment  of  poverty,  racism,  and 
despair?  If  this  be  true,  we  can  never  get  a 
handle  on  the  drug  problem  without  eradi- 
cating these  so-called  fundamental  causes. 
But  It  Is  not  true. 

No  youngster  puffed  his  first  reefer  be- 
cause he  was  poor,  or  popped  his  first  pill 
because  he  was  hungry.  Something  else 
moved  him  to  do  so. 

Nor  should  we  accept  the  excuse  that  this 
generation  uses  drugs  as  an  expression  of 
rebellion  and  dissent  against  the  Establish- 
ment. This  Is  only  an  excuse,  like  the  man 
who  needs  a  drink  to  sober  up  In  the  mor- 
ning. Doubtless  some  kids  who  have  pre- 
viously acquired  a  taste  for  marijuana  or 
worse  Justify  their  weakness  as  a  quasl-po- 
lltlcal  act.  But  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  be- 
lieve that  the  first  experlemnt  was  for  the 
purpose  of  telling  Richard  Nixon  a  thing  or 
two. 

To  really  understand  what  motivates  a 
young  person  to  experiment  with  drugs,  look 
to  your  own  experiences.  What  Induced  you 
to  try  your  first  cigarette?  What  caused  you 
to  taste  liquor  for  the  first  time? 

I  am  sure  that  times  have  not  changed  all 
that  much.  I  first  experimented  with  ciga- 
rettes and  liquor,  for  example,  because  I 
was  curious.  We  are  never  going  to  sup- 
press the  curiosity  of  the  young,  and  we 
should  not  try. 

But  I  progressed  beyond  simple  experi- 
mentation and  began  smoking  cigarettes  in 
high  school  on  a  regular  basis  because  with- 
in my  peer  group  on  particular  occasions  It 
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was  the  social  thing  to  do.  The  social  pres- 
sures— the  need  to  belong — were  Irresistible 
to  me  In  the  case  of  cigarettes.  And  I  am 
sure  that  the  same  social  pressures  are  In- 
ducing thousands  of  young  people  Into  a 
drug-oriented  culture  which  leads  only 
downward. 

Effective  educational  programs  must  rec- 
ognize this  and  target  In  on  a  young  per- 
son's apparent  social  need  to  take  drugs. 
Present  efforts  are  not  doing  so. 

A  current  Ulustratlon  of  this  misplaced 
emphasis  Is  contained  In  the  President's 
statement  of  March  11,  1970,  concerning 
drug  abuse  education.  In  that  message,  the 
President  announced  that  »700.000  was  be- 
ing allocated  to  publish  a  book  entitled  A 
Federal  Source  Book:  Answers  to  the  Most 
Frequently  Asked  Questions  About  Drug 
Abuse. 

It  Is  utterly  naive  to  believe  that  any  sig- 
nificant number  of  actual  or  potential  abus- 
ers are  going  to  read  the  book. 

Simultaneously,  the  President  announced 
that  $50,000  was  being  allocated  to  mount 
an  advertising  campaign  against  drug  abuse 
In  the  popular  media. 

Tlie  figures  should  be  reversed. 

If  we  have  demonstrated  any  talent  In  this 
country.  It  Is  the  ability  to  sell  an  Idea  or 
product.  Everyone  should  know  that  the 
popular  media  Is  an  Infinitely  more  power- 
ful device  for  selling  the  evils  of  drugs  and 
narcotics  to  potential  abusers  than  books 
and  pamphlets. 

I  am  convinced  that  It  can  be  made  so- 
cially unacceptable  for  a  youngster  to  take 
drug^  If  we  only  work  at  It,  using  effective 
tools.  The  taste  and  social  patterns  of  the 
young  have  no  permanency.  They  are  as  un- 
predictable as  their  clothing  and  hair  styles. 
Interests  change  almost  with  the  seasons. 
Last  year.  It  was  Vietnam.  Today,  It  Is  ecol- 
ogy, and  It  Is  as  certain  as  the  sun  will  rise 
that  next  year  will  bring  a  new  Interest. 

Who  determines  the  course  of  this  change? 
Not  the  young  themselves,  contrary  to  their 
own  belief.  On  the  whole,  they  are  followers. 
It  Is  more  often  than  not  a  charismatic  per- 
son who  appeals  to  the  young,  usually  to  sell 
a  commercial  or  political  product. 

We  can  enlist  such  charismatic  leaders  to 
sell  the  social  unacceptabtUty  of  drugs.  If 
we  only  try.  They  have  a  credibility  among 
the  young  that  a  policeman,  a  teacher,  a 
politician,  or  even  a  doctor  can  never  have. 

The  Presiding  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts, 
Judge  Joseph  Tauro,  expressed  this  view  be- 
fore the  Massachusetts  Drug  Dependency 
Conference  last  year.  Some  of  you  may  recall 
that  Judge  Tauro  presided  over  the  famous 
marijuana  trial  of  Commonwealth  t.  Leis. 

He  commented  that  drug  use  should  be 
stripped  of  Its.  false  veneer  of  glamor  and 
sophistication  and  given  Its  proper  Identifica- 
tion as  being  attractive  to  persons  with  seri- 
ous underlying  problems.  He  suggested  a 
campaign,  which  I  endorse,  under  the  banner 
of  "You  dont  really  need  It— or  do  you?" 
A  credible  spokesman  tislng  the  mass  media 
should  ask  the  questions: 

"Who.  In  the  prime  of  life,  possessing 
vitality,  intelligence,  strength  and  promise, 
needs  a  mlnd-alterlng  drug?  Who  needs  to 
escape  from  reality?  Who  needs  to  live  In  the 
'reverie  of  artificial  delusions?  Surely  not  the 
youngster  who  Is  confident,  alert,  sure  of 
himself,  vlUl  and  dynamic.  Who,  then?  The 
disaffiliated,  the  neurotic  and  psychotic,  the 
confused,  the  anxious,  the  alienated,  the  in- 
adequate, the  weak." 

Whenever  a  legislator  makes  a  suggestion 
concerning  a  problem,  the  Immediate  reac- 
tion of  some  Is  "Why  Is  he  wasting  time  talk- 
ing about  It?  He's  In  Congress.  Why  Isn't  he 
doing  something  about  the  problem?" 

In  this  case.  I  don't  think  that  Federal 
action  is  necessarily  In  order.  The  Federal 
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Government  could,  but  should  not,  spear- 
head a  program  to  develop  an  anti-drug  bias 
smong  the  young.  To  be  credible,  the  Estab- 
lishment should  keep  bands  off.  This  type  of 
undertaking  lends  Itself  to  private  exploita- 
tion. The  drug  industry  can  and  should  play 
a  role,  but  the  recording  Industry  and  the 
visual  media  have  a  special  responsibility 
which  they  are  not  discharging.  For  a  profit, 
they  have  been  Instrumental  in  molding  the 
physical  habits  and  life  styles  of  millions  of 
young  persons  into  a  pattern  which  Inci- 
dentally, and  unintentionally.  I  am  sure.  In- 
cludes a  drug  culture.  Given  the  support  of 
performers  who  have  a  special  credibility 
with  the  young,  I  am  convinced  that  It  is 
possible  to  make  dangerous  drugs  as  socially 
unacceptable  as  a  crewcut. 

It  Is  worth  a  serious  try  because  success, 
even  partial  success,  results  la  a  permanent 
solution.  We  could  begin  by  such  a  program 
to  close  the  faucet. 

Perhaps  you  wonder  why  I  dwell  on  this 
aspect  of  such  a  complicated  and  many-sided 
problem  as  drug  abuse.  It  Is  because  so  much 
of  our  effort  Is  merely  reaction  to  drug  abuse. 
We  assume  the  abuser  and  then  try  to  deny 
him  hU  drug,  catch  him,  and  rehabilitate 
him. 

I  am  tired  of  reacting.  I  am  frustrated  by 
our  lack  of  success  and  I  am  pessimistic  that 
oxir  batting  average  will  Improve.  We  can't 
stop  reacting  to  the  problem,  of  course,  but 
we  can  start  showing  greater  Initiative  in 
oreventlng  the  problem  from  arising. 

I  believe  that  the  imaginative  use  of  Amer- 
ici^s  most  unique  contribution  to  modem 
living — Madison  Avenue  advertising  and 
salesmanship— can  make  serioiis  dents  in  the 
desire  of  young  persons  to  experiment  Ini- 
tially with  drugs. 

We  can  and  should  try. 


STATEMENT  OF  HUNGARIAN  FREE- 
DOM FIGHTERS  FEDERATION  ON 
THE  25TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  HUN- 
GARY'S  OCCUPATION  BY  SOVIET 
TROOPS 


HON.  JOHN  WOLD 

or  WTOMINO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  14,  1970 

Mr.  WOLD.  Mr.  Speaker,  AprU  4.  1970. 
marked  the  25th  anniversary  of  the  ces- 
sation of  World  War  n  activities  in  parts 
of  eastern  Europe,  including  Hungary. 

This  anniversary  is  marked  by  the 
Himgarian  Freedom  Fighters  Federation 
in  a  statement  released  by  its  president, 
Dr.  Andras  Pogany  and  copresident, 
Istvan  B.  Gereben.  shortly  before  the 
Freedom  Fighters  of  America  held  its  7th 
annual  Hungarian  ball. 

•fhe  ball  was  held  under  the  honorary 
chairmanship  of  the  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States  and  Mrs.  Agnew. 

In  the  anniversary  statement.  Dr. 
Pogany  and  Mr.  Gereben  write: 

On  the  26th  anniversary  a(  Hungary's  oc- 
cupation by  Sovieit  Troops,  we  Americans  of 
Hungarian  descent  call  for  the  strengthening 
of  American  Ideals  to  foUow  the  true  Re- 
publican concepts  In  the  tradition  of  the 
American  democratic  process.  We  call  for  a 
moral  rejuvenation  of  the  American  spirit. 
We  pray  for  clear  vision  and  wisdom  of  our 
leaders. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Americans  of  Hungarian 
descent  have  made  many  contributions 
to  the  American  ideal,  Many  such  per- 
aaoa  are  citizens  of  this  coimtry  today 
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because  they  were  forced  to  flee  Commu- 
nist oppression  following  World  War  II. 
The  Who's  Who  of  American  notables 
Includes  many  Hungarian  names. 

I  include,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  statement 
of    the    Hungarian    Freedom    Fighters 
Federation  In  the  Record  with  my  com- 
ments: 
Statement  of  the  Httncaeian  Freepou 

fichtkbs  p'edeaation 
Today  marlcs  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary 
of  the  cessation  of  World  War  n  activities  in 
Hungary.  Pursued  by  the  Soviet  Army,  the 
last  German  troops  retreated  In  defeat.  As 
the  result  of  the  Yalta  Conference  of  Feb- 
ruary 1945  the  door  opened  for  Communist 
Russia  not  only  for  the  domination  of  East- 
ern E^irope  but  for  a  continuous  threat  of 
aggression  towards  the  whole  World.  Hungary 
was  to  experience  a  new  Islnd  of  terror:  that 
of  murder,  rape,  robbery,  and  exploitation, 
and  the  removal  of  thousands  to  remote  Si- 
berian labor  can^>s. 

The  degree  of  oppression  In  Hungary  has 
not  changed  since.  The  goals  and  Intentions 
of  the  conquerors  and  their  puppets  are  the 
same.  The  difference  is  in  the  use  of  more  re- 
fined tactics.  More  subtle  of  Infiltrating,  sow- 
ing seeds  of  confusion,  capitalizing  on  ignor- 
ance and  no  doubt  gaining  some  measvire  of 
agreement  and  consent  from  those  who  have 
fallen  prey  to  the  calculated  maneuvers,  are 
employed.  These  techniques  are  by  far  more 
dangerous  than  open  and  brutal  oppression 
since  the  victims  of  the  effort  are  not  neces- 
sarily aware  of  being  taken  In.  In  the  year 
of  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  their  vic- 
tory the  Intensity  of  this  kind  of  activities 
of  the  Communist  rulers  of  Hungary  are 
greater  than  ever  before  with  all  the  charac- 
teristics. Intellectual  predatlon  and  even  ob- 
vious objective  of  cool  deception. 

Htingary,  together  with  other  European 
nations,  succvimbed  to  an  overwhelming  ex- 
terior force  In  1945.  Several  times  since,  up 
untU  1947  In  free  elections  and  after  that 
in  a  fierce  revolution,  the  oppressed  people 
openly  rejected  Soviet  Imperialism  and  the 
alien  doctrines  of  tntematlonal  communism. 
But  Communist  imperialism  could  not  have 
been  successful  had  the  seeds  of  division 
and  moral  degeneration  not  been  present  in 
pre-war  European  society  and  the  leaders  of 
the  Allies  have  not  fallen  prey  to  that  great 
master  of  deceit :  Stalin. 

The  esoteric  songs  of  feUow  travelers,  ap- 
peasers,  compromisers  and  those  whom 
Lenin  so  descriptively  named  "useful  Idiots," 
praising  destruction  of  the  very  founda- 
tions of  dvlllzed  society  oan  be  heard  again. 
The  moral  fiber  of  the  free  nations  is  under 
attack  again.  Division  and  moral  degenera- 
tion are  advocated  as  progressive.  The  crime 
at  tyranny  Is  forgiven  In  the  hope  that 
tyranny  wlU  change.  The  respect  of  the 
United  States  is  undermined  from  outside 
and  from  within.  Leaders  are  fallen  prey  to 
the  masters  of  deceit.  The  spirit  of  Chamber- 
lain haxints  the  halls  of  International  con- 
ferences. 

The  Hungarian  Freedom  Fighters  Federa- 
tion gravely  concerned  about  the  fate  of 
Hungary  and  of  our  adopted  country  calls 
upon  all  peoples  Interested  In  the  preserva- 
tion of  freedom  and  hiiman  rights  to  re- 
examine their  souls,  to  follow  a  sensible 
actton  vls-a-vls  the  increasing  menace  of 
political  deception.  On  the  twenty-fifth  an- 
niversary of  Hungary's  occupation  by  So- 
viet troops,  we  Americans  of  Hungarian  de- 
scent call  for  the  strengthening  of  the  Ameri- 
can Ideals,  to  foUow  the  true  Republican 
concepts  In  the  tradition  of  the  American 
democratic  process.  We  call  for  a  moral  re- 
juvenation of  the  American  spirit.  We  pray 
for  clear  vision  and  wisdom  for  our  leaders. 
We  are  confident,  that  by  recharging  the 
American  destiny  according  to  the  (»4glnal 
preecrlptton,  so  well  designed  by  the  Found- 
ing Fathers,  America  wUl  once  again  com- 
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TTinnii  the  respect  of  the  World.  And  it  la 
through  this  respect  that  we  anticipate  the 
eventual  liberation  of  our  beloved  native 
country:  Hungary. 


CONSUMER  PROTECTION— BANNING 
THE  DISTRIBUTION  OP  UNSOLIC- 
ITED CREDIT  CARDS 


HON.  FLORENCE  P.  DWYER 

OF  mW   JKRSKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  14.  1970 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
I  Introduced  legislation— H.R.  16939— to 
safeguaifd  consumers'  interests  by  pro- 
hibiting the  unsolicited  distribution  of 
credit  cards  and  limiting  the  liability  of 
consumers  for  the  unauthorized  use  of 
credit  cards. 

The  age  of  credit  Is  upon  us  and  plas- 
tic credit  cards  are  its  symbol.  Through 
the  extension  of  credit,  as  practiced  in 
the  American  economy,  sales  have 
boomed,  the  national  product  has  soared, 
and  society  has  prosp>ered.  Tliis  record  of 
economic  success  is  welcome  said  de- 
serves great  praise.  In  no  way  should  we 
seek  to  undermine  our  economic  well- 
being.  There  are  Instances,  however, 
where  our  climb  to  greater  econtMnic 
heights  has  produced  unsatisfactory  side 
effects.  Among  the  most  severe  of  these 
hEis  been  the  misuse  of  credit  cards. 

The  plastic  card  blizzard  has  hit  our 
society  with  imusual  fury  in  the  last  few 
years.  As  of  Jime  1969,  over  $13  billion 
In  credit  was  outstanding  as  a  result  of 
the  use  of  credit  cards.  This  represented 
13  percent  of  all  consumer  debt.  Out- 
standing credit  from  bank  credit  cards 
alone  Increased  from  $800  million  In  1967 
to  $1.7  billion  by  mld-1969.  Levels  of 
credit  have  climbed  since  last  year. 

Over  1,000  consumer  credit  card  plans 
are  now  In  existence  involving  himdreds 
of  millions  of  cards,  millions  of  consum- 
ers, and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  busi- 
nesses. The  breadth  of  this  operation  has 
brought  with  it  a  series  of  extremely  diffi- 
cult problems  and  much  personal  hard- 
ship. In  particular,  the  practice  In  recent 
months  of  sending  out  millions  of  credit 
cards  to  Indlvidutds  without  their  request 
and  without  adequate  credit  investiga- 
tions has  imposed  heavy  burdens  on 
many  persons. 

The  distribution  of  large  numbers  of 
unsolicited  cards  may  have  encouraged 
many  pe<«>le  to  spend  unwisely  or  may 
have  placed  temptation  In  the  face  of 
numbers  of  persons,  unfortunately,  who 
should  not  have  been  so  tempted.  This 
has  led  to  the  misuse  and  overuse  of 
credit  which  may  have  contributed  to 
fanning  the  flames  of  Inflation.  It  has 
driven  some  persons  Into  bankruptcy.  It 
has  placed  heavy  financial  burdens  on 
many  who  could  ill  afford  to  assume 
such  burdens. 

Unsolicited  credit  cards  have  similarly 
provided  a  golden  ow»rtunlty  to  the 
cheats  and  frauds  to  bilk  merchants  and 
the  public. 

It  is  estimated  that  up  to  1  million 
credit  cards  are  loet  and  over  300,000 
stolen  each  year.  Theft  from  the  mails 
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has  become  extremely  serious,  especially 
under  present  circumstances  when  large 
numbers  of  unsolicited  cards  are  mailed 
-  out  at  one  time.  The  incidence  of  mall 
fraud  has  soared  700  percent  In  4  years. 
Since  credit  cards  have  become  almost 
as  negotiable  as  currency — few  requir- 
ing any  type  of  foolproof  identification — 
the  opportunities  for  fraudulent  use  are 
obvious.  Annual  losses  under  such  con- 
ditions are  estimated  to  range  between 
(50-4150  million  a  year  and  this  may 
be  conservative.  Overall  credit  losses  to 
the  card  Issuers  are  likewise  estimated 
to  range  between  2  percent  to  6  percent 
on  the  dollar.  This  compared  to  an  aver- 
age loss  of  one-quarter  of  1  percent 
in  the  case  of  conventional  consumer 
credit.  Conditions  have  grown  so  bad  in 
the  Wasiiington,  D.C.,  area  that  two 
banks  have  discontinued  credit  card  ar- 
rangements in  the  District. 

The  fact  Is,  of  course,  that  these  losses 
are  assimied  primarily  by  consumers  in 
the  nature  of  hig\^er  costs  passed  on  by 
merchants.  This  means  that  an  addi- 
tional financial  burden  must  be  imposed 
not  merely  on  those  who  are  careless  or 
thriftless,  and  not  merely  on  those  who 
hold  credit  cards,  but  upon  all  consum- 
ers. Especially  in  the  case  of  unsolicited 
credit  cards  which  produce  the  greatest 
thefts,  frauds,  bad  debts,  and  related 
losses,  the  innocent  consumer  who  is 
careful  or  who  may  not  even  possess  a 
credit  card  is  burdened  by  the  acts  or 
misdeeds  of  others.  This  is  clearly  in- 
tolerable to  the  extent  that  we  can  pro- 
vide reasonable  means  to  prevent  such 
an  unfair  imposition. 

What  is  equally  intolerable  is  the 
burden  and  worry  we  place  upon  those 
who  receive  imsoliclted  credit  cards. 

The  mere  receipt  of  such  a  card  means 
that  the  recipient  who  does  not  wish  the 
card  must  be  troubled  with  the  necessity 
of  deciding  how  to  get  rid  of  the  card. 
If  he  retains  it  intact,  there  is  always 
the  danger  of  its  being  lost  and  misused. 
If  he  mails  It  back,  there  Is  always  the 
danger  of  It  being  lost  or  stolen  in  the 
mail.  But.  if  he  physically  destroys  it.  a 
live  accoimt  with  the  card  issuer  con- 
tinues in  existence  with  the  danger  that 
some  haywire  computer  will  mistakenly 
bill  him  in  the  future. 

What  is  worse.  If  suiy  of  these  events 
should  come  to  pass — theft,  loss,  misbill- 
ing — the  person  to  whom  the  card  was 
sent  is  placed  in  the  most  imfortunate 
position  of  having  to  disprove  his  liabil- 
ity. Pr(«n  the  many  horror  tales  that 
have  come  to  my  attention,  this  is  not  an 
easy  task  in  many  instances.  Iimocent 
victims  have  been  hounded  by  bill  col- 
lectors, threatened  with  lawsuits  and  Jail, 
seen  their  credit  ratings  destroyed,  and 
witnessed  their  employment  placed  in 
Jeopardy.  The  emotional  drain,  the  loss 
of  time,  the  legal  expenses  thereby  con- 
sumed are  more  than  mere  inconven- 
iences to  thase  who  have  been  caught  in 
the  credit  card  trap — they  are  night- 
mares. 

The  use  of  credit  cards  will  continue 
to  grow  as  our  society  and  economy 
grows.  In  many  ways  this  growth  in  use 
will  have  beneficial  effects:  reducing  the 
need  to  carry  cash :  reducing  the  burdens 
on   the   mails;    and  providing   Instant 
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credit  checking  and  billing  as  computer 
networks  are  expanded.  In  predicting 
this  growth,  however,  we  should  plan 
and  guide  the  effective  distribution  and 
use  of  credit  cards.  A  major  step  in  this 
direction  will  be  to  enact  the  legislation 
I  am  introducing  today. 

This  legislation,  modeled  on  that  now 
pending  before  the  Senate:  First,  bans 
the  unsolicited  distribution  of  credit 
cards;  second,  limits  an  individual's 
liability  for  unauthorized  use  by  another 
to  $50;  tliird,  requires  that  credit  cards 
contain  a  means  whereby  the  holder  can 
be  properly  Identified;  fourth,  provides 
that  a  cardholder  be  adequately  notified 
of  his  rights  and  liabilities;  and  fifth, 
places  upon  card  issuers  the  burden  of 
proof  of  establishing  the  liability  of 
credit  cardholders. 

My  original  tiUnking  was  to  require 
all  credit  cards — those  in  existence  and 
those  to  be  issued— to  be  of  the  solicited 
variety.  However,  upon  further  consid- 
eration, I  have  Incorporated  In  my  bill  a 
provision  which  I  understand  Senator 
Wn.LiAMs  of  New  Jersey  plans  to  offer 
in  the  Senate.  This  would  permit  com- 
panies to  renew  existing  credit  cards  on 
an  unsolicited  basis  if  such  cards  were 
originally  requested  by  a  cardholder  or 
were  actually  used  by  the  cardholders. 
This  exception  Is  moderate  but  fair  in 
my  opinion  and  should  not  detract  from 
the  clear  Intent  and  purpose  of  this  bill. 
Second,  while  my  proposed  legislation 
requires  that  credit  cards  are  to  contain 
a  means  of  properly  identifying  card- 
holders— as  a  means  of  reducing  unau- 
thorized use — I  recognize  this  will  im- 
pose a  burden  on  merchants  that  have 
cards  outstanding  without  proper  identi- 
fication and  are  not  regularly  renewed. 
To  lessen  this  burden,  I  have  provided 
that  card  issuers  in  such  cases  may  have 
up  to  1  year  to  convert  over  to<|iew  cards 
that  bear  adequate  identification. 

Third.  I  have  provided  that  together 
with  adequate  notice  that  must  be  given 
to  cardholders  of  their  rights  and  liabili- 
ties, card  issuers  must  also  detail  the  ad- 
dress and  telephone  number  that  card- 
holders should  contact  to  report  a  loss  or 
theft.  This  will  assist  cardholders  in 
meeting  their  notice  requirements,  but 
should  also  make  fairer  the  burden  of 
proof  that  is  to  be  assured  by  the  card 
issuers. 

Finally,  In  order  to  better  safeguard 
innocent  consiuners  against  billing  er- 
rors in  instance  where  a  credit  card  has 
never  been  used,  a  provision  has  been  in- 
corporated in  the  bill  which  places  the 
burden  of  proof  upon  the  card  Issuer  to 
establish  that  an  actual  use  occurred  for 
which  the  cardholder  is  liable  under  the 
provisions  of  the  legislation. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  is  to 
be  highly  commended  for  their  recent 
action  in  imposing  a  ban  on  the  distribu- 
tion of  unsolicited  credit  cards  over 
which  they  have  Jurisdiction.  It  Is  re- 
grettable that  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
did  not  take  the  same  type  of  initiative. 
The  fact  they  have  not,  however,  and 
the  fact  that  the  FTC  lacks  Jurisdiction 
over  common  carriers  and  probably 
banks  means  that  the  legislation  intro- 
duced today  must  be  enacted  in  order  to 
restore  competitive  equality.  In  addition, 
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as  Indicated  above,  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion provides  a  number  of  additiorml  re- 
quirements such  as  l^nitation  on  liabil- 
ity, adequate  identification  and  notice 
wliich  should  be  required  by  legislation. 

I  also  recognize  that  the  House  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  has 
recently  reported  out  a  bill  which  would 
ban  the  mailing  of  credit  cards  that  fall 
to  meet  specified  requirements.  The 
committee  deserves  great  credit  and 
praise  for  taking  this  action.  I  believe 
enactment  of  a  mail  ban  would  serve  as 
a  desirable  complement  to  the  legisla- 
tion proposed  by  me. 

But,  my  bill  is  still  required.  This  is 
so  because  the  Post  Office  Committee 
bill:  First,  still  permits  the  maUlng  of 
unsolicited  credit  cards  under  certain 
conditions  which  would  thereby  continue 
the  burden  upon  Individuals  who  must 
dispose  of  unwanted  cards  or  suffer  the 
Jeopardy  of  theft,  fraud,  misuse,  alleged 
liability,  threatened  legal  action,  loss  of 
credit  ratings,  and  so  forth;  second,  re- 
quires unsolicited  credit  cards  to  be  sent 
by  registered  mail  which  could  greatly 
Inconvenience  addressees  who  would 
have  to  go  to  post  offices  to  pick  up  such 
mall  pursuant  to  notices  left  at  times 
they  were  not  at  home;  third,  requires 
that  there  be  advertised  on  the  envelope 
the  fact  that  there  is  contained  therein 
an  unsolicited  credit  card — thereby  rais- 
ing the  prospects  of  theft;  fourth,  per- 
mits the  renewal  of  all  outstanding  un- 
solicited credit  cards;  and  fifth,  contains 
no  protective  provisions  relating  to  bur- 
den of  proof,  identification,  liability,  and 
notice  requirements. 


STANDARD  OP  HONESTY  SHOULH 
APPLY  TO  ALL  1 

HON.  BIU  ALEXANDER 

OP  ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  14.  1970 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently I  received  a  letter  from  a  con- 
stituent which  asks  some  very  probing 
questions.  This  letter  from  Mr.  John  H. 
Darter  of  Fisher,  Ark.,  is  deserving  of  the 
attention  of  every  Member  of  the  Con- 
gress and  of  every  official  in  our  Federal 
Government: 

DcAB  Mr.  Alexander:  I,  like  many  others 
have  written  you  often,  now  I  shall  try  to  put 
one  on  paper. 

This  census  form  Is  what  Anally  flipped 
me.  but  It  U  only  a  grain  of  sand  compared 
to  my  main  concern. 

Somewhere  on  the  form  It  says  the  Infor- 
mation I  submit  win  be  held  confidential, 
etc.,  etc.  This  seems  to  indicate  I  am  to  b« 
completely  honest  In  my  answers.  Here  lies 
the  beginning  of  a  strange  relationship.  I  am 
trying,  as  I  should  be,  to  be  honest  with  my 
government  and  In  return  I  am  expected  to 
believe  statements  that  often  are  half  truths 
or  In  some  cases  bold  face  lies. 

I  am  attempting  to  be  a  "law  abiding,  tax- 
payer." This  seems  right  in  my  sight.  What 
I  cannot  understand  Is  why  I  am  required  to 
be  a  law  abiding,  reasonably  honest,  tax- 
payer while  agnecies  of  the  government  seem 
to  see  no  reason  to  be  honest  with  me. 

Late  examples  of  this  eo-e  Laos,  the  Middle 
East  and  cur  Involvetnent  there.  Small  things 
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also  like  the  amount  of  carryover  of  the  rice 

cop-  .-.,.,. 

My    thoughts   may    be    disorganized,    but 

what  I  am  trying  to  say  is  I  am  deeply  con- 
cerned by  the  fact  that  I  can't  trust  certain 
statements  coming  from  my  own  federal  gov- 
ernment. Too.  I  am  concerned  by  a  thought 
way  back  in  my  mind  that  keeps  saying, 
"What  the  heck,  criminals  win  and  honesty 
Is  the  losers  way."  I  think  I  am  not  the  only 
one  with  this  feeling. 

I  am  not  talking  political  Unes  because  I 
don't  vote  that  way.  I  vote  for  the  man,  not 
the  symbol. 

Sincerely. 

JOHK  H.  Dastkb. 

Fisher,  Abx. 


LOYALTY  DAY— THE  AIR  FORCE 
SERGEANTS'  ASSOCIATION  RE- 
MINDS US  OP  A  FORGOTTEN 
HOLIDAY 


HON.  L.  MENDEL  RIVERS 

or   SOUTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdav.  ApHl  14.  1970 
Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
debted to  the  Air  Force  Sergeants'  Asso- 
ciation for  bringing  to  my  attention  the 
apparent  lack  of  recognition  of  the  first 
day  in  May  as  Loysdty  Day. 

Loyalty  Day  was  established  In  1958, 
under  Public  Law  85-529,  as  a  day  set 
aside  for  the  recognition  of  the  heritage 
of  American  freedom. 

AFSA,  concerned  by  the  wide  publicity 
given  to  the  Communist  May  Day  cele- 
brations, is  completely  Justified  in  ques- 
tioning the  attitudes  of  Americans  who, 
through  apathy,  seem  to  ignore  this  spe- 
cial day. 

Loyalty  Day  gives  us  an  opportunity 
to  demonstrate  our  support  for  the  dem- 
ocratic principles  upon  which  our  coun- 
try was  f  oimded  and  allows  us  to  dedicate 
our  efforts  toward  the  future  of  our 
Government. 

It  is  a  day  when  all  Americans,  regard- 
less of  their  attitudes  toward  the  vital 
issues  presently  facing  us,  can  unite  in 
gratitude  for  the  system  which  allows  us 
our  differences  and  offers  us  the  civilized 
procedures  necessary  to  resolve  them. 

This  can  certainly  be  contrasted  to 
the  Communist  celebrations  which  fur- 
ther demonstrate  their  continued  oppres- 
sion of  their  own  people  as  well  as  others 
aroimd  the  globe. 

Lawyers,  Jurists,  students  and  teach- 
ers, preachers  and  politicians,  rich  and 
ixwr,  all  manner  of  Americans  from 
whatever  their  way  of  life,  can  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  opportunity  to  express 
their  faith  in  our  democratic  system. 

I  see  Loyalty  Day  as  the  proper  time  to 
show  the  world  how  we  value  our  cotm- 
try.  Nothing  could  have  more  value  In 
the  International  press  than  a  massive 
demonstration  of  our  loyalty  to  the 
cherished  freedoms  available  In  this 
country  as  opposed  to  the  vulgar  display 
of  weaponry  and  tyranny  which  is  an- 
nually put  forth  in  the  Communist  cap- 
itals on  the  same  date. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  the  article  from 
the  April  issue  of  the  Air  Force  Ser- 
geants' Association  magazine  after  these 
remarks.  And  I  urge  my  distinguished 
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colleagues  to  read  the  article  and  call  it 
to  the  attention  of  their  constituents. 
AFSA  deserves  a  great  deal  of  credit  for 
calling  this  matter  to  our  attention. 

Americans  may  differ,  Americans  have 
their  problems,  America  needs  improve- 
ments. Yet  Americans  have  the  greatest 
country  in  all  the  world  and  all  Ameri- 
cans should  want  to  demonstrate  their 
loyalty. 

The  article  follows: 

LOTALTT    DAT — A    PORGOTTBN    HoUDAT 

We're  sure  not  many  of  our  members  have 
beard  of  Loyalty  Day.  And  we're  sxire  that  all 
have  heard  of  May  Day — celebrated  In  Russia 
and  its  satellite  nations  as  a  symbol  of  com- 
munism and  its  accomplishments. 

Amazingly,  each  year.  May  Day,  May  1,  re- 
ceives much  more  publicity  than  Loyalty 
Day,  also  celebrated  in  the  United  States  on 
May  1.  May  1  to  most  Americans  is  the  ob- 
servance of  Law  Day,  a  Just  and  highly  pub- 
licized tribute  to  the  lawyers  and  laws  that 
govern  our  nation. 

Historically.  Loyalty  Day  was  established 
July  18,  1958.  by  the  85th  Congress.  PubUc 
Law  85-629  designated  the  first  day  of  May 
of  each  year  as  Loyalty  Day.  This  was  three 
years  before  Law  Day  was  established  by  Con- 
gress as  a  national  observance. 

Public  Law  85-529  states: 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  1st 
day  of  May  of  each  year  is  hereby  designated 
as  Loyalty  Day  and  is  to  be  set  aside  as  a 
special  day  for  the  recognition  of  the  heritage 
of  American  freedom:  and  the  President  of 
the  United  States  is  authorized  and  requested 
to  issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon  officials 
of  the  Government  to  display  the  flag  of  the 
United  States  on  all  Government  buildings 
on  such  day  and  inviting  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  such  day  in  schools 
and  other  suitable  places.  uHth  appropriate 
ceremonies." 

Approved  July  18. 1958. 

DWICHT  D.  EISENHOWER, 

President  of  the  United  States. 

What  has  happened  to  Loyalty  Day? 

Why  is  It  not  observed  like  the  communist 
world's  May  Day? 

Why  hasn't  the  Armed  Services  asked  Its 
people  to  observe  this  important  date? 

Is  the  heritage  of  American  freedom  so 
blase  that  we  can  brush  aside  this  holiday? 

It  Is  ASPA's  Intent  to  use  Its  Influence  to 
assist  the  Veterans'  of  Foreign  Wars  (who 
originally  suggested  Loyalty  Day) ,  and  other 
service  connected  fraternal  organizations  to 
m&ke  Loyalty  Day  a  national  holiday — a  day 
to  renew  our  pledge  of  loyalty  to  the  demo- 
cratic principles  of  our  country.  And  to  the 
fundamental  fact  that  we  have  a  government 
oS  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the 
people. 

It  Is  a  day  we  renew  our  pledge  of  loyalty 
to  the  men  and  women  who  have  given  their 
lives  to  preserve  these  democratic  principles. 

It  la  a  day  to  renew  o\ir  pledge  of  loyalty 
to  the  cause  of  freedom. 

And  a  day  to  remember  John  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy's  Inaugural  address  In  which  he  said 
".  .  .  now  the  trumpet  summons  us  again, 
not  as  a  catrto  arms,  though  arms  we  need, 
not  as  a  call  to  battle,  though  embattled  we 
are,  but  a  call  to  bear  the  burden  of  a  long 
twilight  struggle,  year  in  and  year  out.  re- 
joicing in  hope,  patient  in  tribulation,  a 
struggle  against  the  common  enemies  of 
man:    tyranny,    poverty,   disease,    and   war 

itself."  

Loyalty  Day  was  initiated  by  the  VFW  to 
counter  May  Day  celebrations  of  Communist 
nations.  The  Intent  was  to  make  May  1  a 
major  event  on  our  calendar,  a  time  for  vig- 
orous American  patriotism  to  bloom  anew 
along  with  Spring.  It  has  never  reached  this 
stotut*! 
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AFSA  called  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  asked  why  the  Armed  Services  did  not 
celebrate  Loyalty  Day.  They  couldn't  explain 
why,  though  they  publish  Fact  Sheets  and 
editorials  on  Law  Day.  Law,  and  the  respect 
for  It,  Is  most  Important,  but  is  It  above  loy- 
alty to  American  heritage? 

Loyalty  and  law  are  synonymous — without 
respect  for  your  country's  heritage,  you  have 
no  respect  for  Its  laws.  Let's  combxne  both 
and  make  It  one  national  holiday — Loyalty 
Dayl 

AFSA  Intends  to  bring  this  to  the  attention 
of  Congress  and  would  ;lke  the  opinions  of  Its 
members.  Chapters  are  asked  to  express 
themselves  by  petition;  Individual  members 
are  asked  to  mail  a  postcard  with  their  opin- 
ion to  national  headquarters. 

It's  our  country;  we  have  defended  it;  and 
vrtll  continue  to  do  so  In  the  future. 

Display  your  flag  May  1.  Schedule  chapter 
and  base  ceremonies  observing  loyalty  to  our 
nation.  And  write  to  AFSA  headquarters  with 
yovLT  comments  on  this  most  important  Issue. 


DECISION  FOR  APOLLO  13  TO  GO 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  14.  1970 
Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Dr.  Thomas  O.  Paine,  Administrator  of 
NASA,  at  my  request,  has  provided  a 
letter  outlining  the  background  and  con- 
siderations in  substituting  backup  Com- 
mand Module  Pilot  Jack  Swigert  for 
Astronaut  Thomas  Mattingly.  This  letter 
points  out  the  care  taken  in  the  decision- 
making for  the  Apollo  13  flight.  I  am  in- 
cluding it  in  the  Record  because  of  its 
significance  to  the  Apollo  13  mission.  The 
letter  follows: 

National  Aeronaxttics  Aim 

Space  Administration, 
Washington.  D.C..  April  13, 1970. 
Hon.  Olin  E.  Teague. 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Manned  Space 
Flight,  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics, House  of  Representatives.  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  letter  Is  In  re- 
sponse to  your  request  for  a  memorandum 
outlining  the  background  and  considerations 
behind   our   decision   to   proceed   with   the 
Apollo  13  mission,  substituting  the  backup 
Command  Module  PUot,  Jack  Swigert,  for 
Ken  Mattingly. 

BACKCRCUNS 

AEtronaut  Charles  Duke,  Command  Module 
Pilot  of  the  backup  crew,  was  exposed  to 
Rubella  (German  Measles)  on  March  20,  a 
fact  which  became  known  to  us  on  April  3 
when  he  started  showing  symptoms.  He  felt 
worse  on  April  4.  and  on  April  5  he  developed 
the  characteristic  rash.  Since  the  prime  and 
backup  crews  had  met  for  several  hours  on 
April  2  In  close  contact,  there  had  been  sig- 
nificant exposure  to  all  crew  members.  Sub- 
sequent medical  tests  indicated  that  aU  other 
members  of  the  prime  and  backup  crews  had 
sufficient  immunity  to  Rubella  except  for  the 
Command  Module  PUot.  Lt.  Cdr.  Thomas 
Mattingly.  USN. 

Blood  tests  and  analyses  were  conducted 
and  medical  experts  consulted  at  leading 
medical  centers.  Including  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health,  the  Communicable  Disease 
Center  In  Atlanta,  Georgia,  and  our  own 
clinic  at  the  Manned  Spacecraft  Center. 
Houston.  Dr.  Meyers  of  NIH,  one  of  the 
world's  foremost  authorities  on  Bubella. 
made  a  special  effort  to  see  If  any  level  of 
antibodies  were  present  in  Astronaut  Mat- 
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Ungly'8  blood  that  would  Indicate  possible 
Immunity.  Three  laboratorlea  conflrmed  that 
Astronaut  Mattlngly  had  zero  immunity  to 
Rubella.  It  was  estimated  by  our  medical 
advisors  that  there  was  at  least  a  75%  prob- 
ability that  AsUonaut  Mattlngly  would  be- 
come 111  within  the  time  frame  of  the  Apollo 
13  mission,  most  probably  during  the  lunar 
surface  activities  while  be  was  alone  In  the 
Command  Module  in  lunar  orbit.  The  poten- 
tial effects  of  this  Illness  In  adults  could 
result  in  symptoms  which  would  seriously 
compromise  a  crewman's  capability. 

Another  consideration  was  the  unknown 
effect  that  the  spacecraft  environment  might 
have  on  the  progress  and  severity  of  this  Ill- 
ness. Including  psychological  stress,  oxygen 
atmosphere,  and  zero  gravity. 

During  the  period  while  our  medical  ex- 
aminations and  tests  were  continuing,  a 
series  of  program  actions  were  taken  to  allow 
the  maximum  opportunity  for  alternative  fu- 
ture management  actions.  The  Apollo  13 
countdown  was  continued  but  operations 
which  were  necessary  for  a  crew  change  were 
delayed  until  the  last  possible  moment.  For 
example,  the  stowage  of  Individual  crew 
equipment  was  deferred  until  the  latent  pos- 
sible hour.  This  allowed  us  to  determine  crew 
physical  condition,  evaluate  crew  readiness 
and  training,  evaluate  hardware  readiness, 
and  consider  any  other  factors. 

When  It  became  Increasingly  obvious  from 
additional  medical  tests  that  there  was  a  high 
probability  that  Astronaut  Mattlngly  would 
become  HI  dvirlng  the  mission,  detailed  eval- 
uations were  Initiated  to  Identify  all  po- 
tential problems  and  alternatives  for  the 
mission. 

The  alternatives  available  to  NASA  were: 
(a)  launch  with  Astronaut  Mattlngly  In  the 
crew  and  risk  illness  and  reduced  mission 
success;  (b)  substitute  Astronaut  Swlgert  for 
Astronaut  Mattlngly  as  Command  Module 
Pilot;  and  (c)  delay  the  mission  a  month 
until  Astronaut  Mattlngly  was  completely 
recovered  and  could  rejoin  the  crew. 

FSCTOBS    CONSXDBRXD 

Considerations  relating  to  these  alterna- 
tives Included: 

U  Astronaut  Mattlngly  did  contract  Ru- 
bella, would  be  be  siifflclently  recovered  In 
May  In  time  for  the  next  launch?  Would  the 
Apollo  13  crew's  ability  to  function  well  to- 
gether as  a  team  be  impaired  by  the  late 
substitution  of  a  backup  crew  member?  Did 
Astronaut  Swlgert  have  sxifflclent  training  on 
the  Command  Module  and  on  his  duties  re- 
lating specifically  to  the  Apollo  13  plaimed 
mission?  Was  there  sufficient  time  remaining 
to  verify  the  capabilities  of  the  three  astro- 
nauts together  on  the  simulators  at  the  Ken- 
nedy Space  Center? 

There  never  was  any  question  that  Astro- 
naut Swlgert  could  perform  very  capably  as 
a  Command  Module  pilot;  the  only  question 
was  whether  he  could  be  fully  integrated  Into 
the  Apollo  13  crew  on  such  short  notice. 

During  the  same  time  frame  that  the 
alternatives  were  being  considered,  a  review 
of  the  basic  mission  plan  was  Implemented 
to  minimize  the  mission  spedflc  require- 
ments for  the  Command  Module  Pilot  If  the 
decision  to  change  the  crew  were  made.  By 
Ptlday  morning,  April  10,  all  available  tnfor- 
mstton  bad  been  compiled.  This  data  In- 
cluded: (a)  the  result  of  Swlgert's  perform- 
ance with  the  other  two  Apollo  13  astronauts 
on  the  simulators;  (b)  the  medical  data 
Indicating  an  Increasing  probability  of  Ru- 
bella developing  In  Astrtmaut  Mattlngly 
during  the  lunar  orMt  phase;  (c)  an  anal- 
ysis of  the  critical  points  In  the  flight  plan 
plotted  against  the  projected  development  of 
the  Illness  In  Astronaut  Blattlngly,  and  (d) 
the  lightened  specific  task  schedule  for  the 
Apollo  13  mission.  Independent  evaluations 
and  Inputs  were  received  from  Individ  vials 
representing  crew  readiness,  statiis  of  bard- 
ware,  and  orerall  program  management. 
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DBCISIOM 

At  13  noon,  on  Friday,  April  10.  a  meeting 
of  the  key  people  in  the  Manned  Space 
Flight  Program  was  convened  at  the  Ken- 
nedy Space  Center  for  a  final  review  of  all 
available  data  and  decision.  Participants  in 
this  meeting  were:  myself;  Dr.  George  Low. 
Deputy  Administrator,  NASA;  Mr.  Dale  My- 
ers, Associate  Administrator  for  Manned 
Space  Flight;  Dr.  Rocco  A.  Petrone.  Apollo 
Program  Director;  Dr.  Charles  Berry.  Direc- 
tor of  Medical  Research.  IilSC;  MaJ.  Oen. 
James  W.  Humphreys,  Jr..  Space  Medicine 
Director,  Office  of  Manned  Space  Flight;  Mr. 
Donald  K.  Slayton,  Director  of  Flight  Crew 
Operations,  MSC;  Mr.  Charles  Mathews, 
Deputy  Associate  Administrator,  Office  of 
Manned  Space  Flight;  Colonel  James  A. 
McDlvltt,  USAP,  Apollo  Program  Manager, 
MSC;  and  CapUln  Chester  M.  Lee  USN 
(R^.),  Apollo  >£lsslon  Director,  Office  of 
Manned  Space  Flight.  Mr.  Julian  Scheer  was 
present  as  observer. 

After  a  thorough  review  of  all  medical, 
mission  and  training  facts,  I  asked  for  the 
Independent  evaluation  of  each  Individual  in 
attendance,  both  in  general  and  in  his  spe- 
cific area  of  responsibility :  program  manage- 
ment, medical,  hardware  status  or  crew  readi- 
ness considerations.  The  first  question  ad- 
dressed was  whether  Astronaut  Mattlngly 
should  be  sent  on  the  mission.  The  unani- 
mous recommendations  were  to  not  fiy  Mat- 
tlngly. The  second  question  addressed  was 
whether  to  fly  Apollo  13  with  Swlgert,  or  to 
postpone  the  mission  for  one  month.  Inde- 
pendent recommendations  were  then  received 
from  all  participants,  and  once  again  there 
were  unanimous  recommendations  to  launch 
the  following  day.  My  final  decision,  however, 
was  deferred  until  I  had  met  personally  and 
privately  with  Captain  Jim  Lovell,  and  then 
with  Captain  Lovell  and  Fred  Haise.  They 
both  expressed  complete  confidence  In  Swl- 
gert and  recommended  that  we  proceed  with 
him  as  Command  Module  Pilot.  After  this 
discussion  I  returned  to  the  meeting,  and 
after  requesting  any  further  comments,  I 
announced  my  decision  that  the  Apollo  13 
mission  would  be  launch^  the  following 
day.  The  meeting  concluded  at  2:30  p.m. 
Sincerely, 

T.  O.  Paims, 
Administrator. 


April  lU,  1970 


SOUTHERN  STRATEGY  AND  RACIAL 
PROGRESS 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or  CAUrOKNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  AprU  14.  1970 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  two  specific  instances  of  "be- 
nign neglect"  in  the  pursuit  of  racial 
progress  have  been  brought  to  Ught  by 
Los  Angeles  Times  columnists  Frank 
Manklewicz  and  Tom  Braden.  They  serve 
to  illuminate.  I  think,  the  real  meaning 
of  the  southern  strategy.  Under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ricord,  I  sub- 
mit their  column  from  yesterday's 
Washington  Poet: 

SOITTHIKN    SnUTBGT   AITS   RaCIAI.    PbOOBXSS 

(By  Frank  Manklewlcs  and  Tom  Braden) 
Occasionally — as  In  the  Carswell  fight  or 
the  statement  of  the  President  on  school 
segregation — the  Nixon  administration's 
hostility  to  racial  progress  Is  illuminated  as 
In  a  sudden  flash. 

But  the  vice  of  the  Southern  strategy  Is 
apparent  In  other  ways.  The  hard  fact  Is  that 
even  neutrality — benign  neglect,  as  It  were — 
Is  not  enough  to  avoid  going  backward  if  the 
President  does  not  lead,  the  "backwaters"  of 


government  will  see  that  there  is  no  progress. 
ThU  is  well  Illustrated  in  two  recent  unpub- 
llclzed  Incidents. 

A  retreat  in  civil  rights  enforcement  In 
George  Ronmey's  Department  of  Housing  tmd 
Urban  Development  is  about  to  break  into 
the  open  in  a  federal  court. 

Moreover,  it  appears  that  Romney,  whose 
wife  Lenore  is  running  for  the  Senate  from 
Michigan,  is  playing  an  active  role  In  Mr. 
Nixon's  Southern  strategy. 

Last  January,  the  Neighborhood  Legal  As- 
sistance Program  brought  suit  against  the 
Charleston,  S.C,  Housing  Authority,  asking 
that  It  comply  with  federal  law  requiring  de- 
segregation. The  suit  was  brought  because 
Joyce  Mlddleton,  a  black  client,  decided  she 
wanted  a  two-bedroom  apartment. 

There  Is  a  lot  of  public  housing  in  Charles- 
ton, but  it  Is  segregated  and  there  were 
no  two-bedroom  apartments  vacant  In  the 
Negro-occupied  units.  Miss  Mlddleton  dis- 
covered that  there  was  no  shortage  of  two- 
bedroom  apartments  in  the  white  section. 
But  the  official  answer  from  the  management 
was.  "Get  yourself  a  roUaway  bed.  That's 
what  they're  for." 

And  so  the  suit  was  brought.  In  compli- 
ance with  usual  procedure,  the  Atlanta  office 
of  HUD  immediately  froze  federal  funds — 
about  94  million  intended  for  new  public 
high  rise  housing  in  Charleston.  But  Charles- 
ton contractors  and  Charleston's  mayor  ap- 
pealed to  Sen.  Strom  Thurmond. 

Thurmond  did  not  go  to  Romney  directly. 
He  went  to  the  White  House,  and  thus 
Romney  got  the  message  from  a  high  level. 
Within  a  few  weeks,  the  federal  funds  were 
released. 

Meantime,  Romney's  own  civil  rights  divi- 
sion had  conducted  an  Investigation  and 
made  a  report  bearing  out  the  charges 
brought  by  Miss  Mlddleton.  By  this  time, 
however,  Romney  had  already  acted,  and  so 
be  quashed  the  report. 

HUD'S  defense  will  be  that  Charleston 
permits  "freedom  of  choice"  In  public  hous- 
ing, and  though  Its  own  g^dellnea  do  not 
permit  this  ruse,  Romney  Is  now  considering 
a  change  In  these  guidelines.  When  this  la 
effected,  suits  such  as  Miss  Mlddleton's  will 
be  more  difficult. 

Another  example  Is  the  Department  of 
Agriculture's  Extension  Service,  a  huge  bu- 
reaucracy bom  early  In  this  century  in  order 
to  furnish  advice  to  farmers.  It  has  one  of 
the  least  defensible  clvU  rights  records  of 
any  department  of  government,  and  has 
maiu^ed  to  maintain  that  record  despite 
occasional  Jabbing  from  the  White  House, 
notably  during  the  Johnson  administratton. 

Following  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  re- 
port ot  1968,  Secretary  of  Agriculture  OrvtUe 
Freeman  took  steps  to  "Integrate  the  exten- 
sion services".  Three  years  later,  the  ClvU 
Rights  Commission  did  a  study  of  Alabama's 
extension  service  and  found  that  of  112  em- 
ployees In  the  State  Extension  office,  eight 
were  black,  who  did  not  receive  equal  sal- 
arlea  for  equal  work,  though  some  of  them 
had  higher  degrees  and  more  experience  than 
their  white  superiors.  Services  to  farmers 
were  aUo  segregated,  with  black  farmers 
getting  about  one-sixth  of  the  services  ex- 
tended to  whites. 

During  all  these  years,  the  Extension  Serv- 
ice has  been  In  charge  of  Ned  D.  Bailey, 
director  of  science  and  education  In  the  office 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  On  nomlna- 
tton  by  the  department,  Bailey  will  receive 
an  award  next  month  for  "distinguished 
service"  by  the  National  ClvU  Service  League. 

The  Nixon  administration's  defense  of  the 
Southern  strategy  is  aUned'at  the  country's 
notion  of  "balance."  The  argument  is  that 
we  have  been  working  too  hard  at  clvU  rights 
or  too  rapidly  and  that  we  need  to  pause 
and  allow  time  for  the  growth  of  the  seeds 
we  have  planted.  But  this  applies  only  to 
government  manlciued  front  lawn.  Out  In 
back,  the  Jungle  has  been  encroaching,  aU 
the  time. 


Arrril  U,  1970 
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THE  STORY  OP  A  BEAVER  COUNTY, 
PA.,  MARINE  WHO  DIED  FOR  HIS 
COUNTRY 


w 


HON.  FRANK  M.  CLARK 

OF  PENIfSTLVAmA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  ApHl  14.  1970 
Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  insert- 
ing an  article  which  appeared  in  the 
Beaver  County  Times,  Beaver,  Pa.  It  is 
the  story  of  a  Beaver  County  marine 
who  died  for  his  country: 
-"It's  Oxtb  OENnunoN's  Td»n  To  Pioht"— 
TH«  Stokt  of  a  Bkavks  Camnrr  Makinx 
Who  Dnm  fob  Hm  Cottntrt 


(By  Nadlne  Holovaoh) 
Note. — ^Donald  James  Pierce  Jr.,  Raccoon 
l\>wnsblp,  believed  he  was  fulfilling  his  life's 
mission  when  he  Joined  the  Marine  Corps 
right  after  high  school.  He  asked  for  and  got 
assignment  In  Vietnam.  Since  he  left  hcane 
in  June,  1968,  he  wrote  endlessly  to  friends 
and  family  atwut  his  Ideals  of  and  about 
life  at  home.  Shortly  after  he  was  klUed  last 
month,  his  father  suggested  use  by  The 
•nmes  of  family  letters  from  the  young 
Marine,  not  to  Idealize  his  son,  but  to  offer 
a  fighting  man's  eye  view  of  patriotism, 
Ood  and  Vietnam. 

"Because  freedom  Isn't  free,  each  genera- 
tion must  take  Its  own  part  to  win  It  again. 

"It's  our  generation's  turn  to  fight  so  that 
we  may  protect,  defend  and  give  to  our  chil- 
dren the  same  freedoms  which  have  been 

given  to  us."  ....,., 

Donald  J.  "Skip"  Pierce  Jr..  the  author  of 
these  words,  couldnt  have  been  older  than 
18  when  he  Jotted  them  on  yellow  nUed  tab- 
let paper  In  an  essay  to  explain  why  he  vol- 
unteered for  the  Marine  Infantry  and  for 
Vietnam.  ^ 

The  son  of  Donald  and  Geraldlne  Pierce, 
Raccoon  Tovmshlp,  arrived  In  Vietnam  last 
July  28.  On  July  31  his  19th  birthday,  he 
reported  to  Fox  Company.  Second  Platoon. 
Second  BattaUon,  Third  Marine  Division.  He 
wrote  it  wasnt  a  bad  birthday  present — 
he'd  wanted  the  Marines. 

There  will  be  no  20th  birthday  observance 
this  July  31  for  Skip  Pierce. 

He  was  killed  March  18  near  Da  Nang.  His 
parents  don't  know  the  details  of  how  It  hap- 
pened. His  commanding  officer's  letter  of  ex- 
planation hasn't  arrived  yet,  but  they  suspect 
It  was  a  grenade  or  mine  explosion. 

Skip  Plwce  was  the  80th  Beaver  Countlan 
known  killed  or  missing  In  Vietnam  action. 
Rev.  Edward  C.  Heist,  pastor  of  the  First 
BaptUt  Church,  Rochester,  chose  from  the 
Gospel  of  John  16:13  this  text  for  Skip's 
memorial  service  Thursday: 

"Greater  love  hath  no  man  than  this,  that 
a  man  lay  down  his  life  for  hU  friends." 

Rev.  Heist,  who's  been  in  Rochester  a  short 
time,  didn't  know  Skip  Pierce  Intimately,  but 
he  has  learned  from  congregation  members 
the  piety  and  patriotism  of  the  yotmg  man 
he  buried. 

"Vietnam  was  almost  a  religious  war  for 
him,"  the  youthful  clergyman  observed. 

Skip  Pierce  carried  on  an  extensive  cMre- 
spondence  with  family  and  friends  from  Viet- 
nam. First  Baptist  Church  members  who  sent 
him  Christmas  cards  each  got  thank-you 
notes  from  Vietnam. 

He  occasionally  abandoned  chit-chat  for 
essays  and  poetry  to  give  release  to  the  deep- 
rooted  love  of  God  and  his  ooimtry,  and 
maybe,  to  help  his  family  understand  why 
he  wanted  to  go. 

"He  loved  people,  and  he  was  always  giving 
things  to  people,  especially  to  hU  sister.  Sue 
Ann,"  began  the  recollections  of  his  father, 
a  math  teacher  In  the  HopeweU  Memorial 
Jimlor  High. 

"My  wife  and  I  have  never  given  our  chU- 


dren  many  material  things.  They've  never 
been  hungry  or  tmclothed,  but  they've  had 
fewer  material  things  than  many  children. 
"Skip  always  insisted  on  earning  what  he 
got.  He  was  In  the  Boy  Scouts  and  made  Life 
rank,  but  he  never  wanted  to  become  an 
Eagle — that's  the  highest— although  he  could 
have.  He  said  too  many  boys  who  made  Eagle 
didn't  deserve  It.  So  he— his  older  brother, 
Blck,  did  the  same  thing — didn't  go  for  the 
Eagle. 

"Skip  seemed  to  be  a  good  leader,  although 
I  wasn't  around  h<m  while  he  was  In  any 
leadership  capacity.  He  was  active  In  the 
Scouts  and  In  the  Baptist  Youth  FeUowshlp. 
He  often  took  the  trouble  to  drive  to  Pitts- 
burgh for  meetings,  and  he  went  to  camp  as 
a  camper  and  a  counselor." 

Among  the  Marines  attending  Skip's  fu- 
neral were  Cpl.  David  Cnun,  New  Brighton, 
and  S.  Sgt.  Alan  Mauk,  who's  married  to 
David's  sister,  Judith. 

S.  Sgt.  Mauk,  who'd  Just  arrived  from  Oki- 
nawa when  word  of  Skip's  death  reached 
here,  accompanied  the  body  from  PhUadel- 
phla  to  Beaver  County. 

Cpl.  Cnim.  a  thin,  gangly  young  man 
who  looks  hardly  old  enough  to  shave,  has 
three  Purple  Hearts,  the  Vietnam  Campaign 
ribbon  and  the  Combat  Medal.  He  was 
wounded  three  times  in  Vietnam. 

His  mother  Is  the  aunt  of  Mrs.  Don 
Pierce  Sr. 

Dave  and  Skip  were  far  closer  than  their 
blood  ties,  so  It  Isnt  unusual  that  Dave  came 
here  from  Quantlco,  Va..  for  the  funeral. 

He  was  a  pallbearer  and  assigned  another 
chore.  ,,  _^ 

*e  turned  over,  on  behalf  of  the  Boarlne 
Corps,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  the  American  people,  the  cotton  VS. 
Flag  which  had  draped  the  coffin,  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Pierce. 

Two  honor  guards  In  dress  blues  lifted  It 
from  the  coffin,  folded  It  In  half  lengthwise. 
and  again  In  half  lengthwise;  then  they 
made  a  triangle  at  one  end,  folding  It  in  the 
trt-comer  shape  about  13  times,  end  over 
end,  until  the  blue  field  encased  the  stars 
and  stripes.  They  gave  It  to  Dave  Cnun,  and 
he  gave  It  to  Don  and  Geraldlne  Pierce.  And 
it  was  over. 

About  10  months  ago,  Cpl.  Cnmi  was 
wounded  for  the  third  time  In  Vietnam,  and 
the  agony  of  Mrs.  Mary  Crum,  his  mother, 
distressed  her  grandnephew,  Donald  Pierce 
Jr.  He  hoped  these  words  would  comfort  her: 
"Dear  Aunt  Mabt:  Sunday  morning  I 
saw  you  were  very  upset  over  Dave. 

"Your  attitudes  of  sorrow  and  anger  are 
understandable,  although  I  think  they  were 
wrong,  and  I  would  be  willing  to  bet  that 
Dave  will  agree  with  me.  You  are  obviously 
fed  up  with  the  Marines,  the  war  and  hear- 
ing that  once  again  the  man  you  have  raised 
from  a  baby  has  been  wounded.  You  feel 
hurt  because  he  has  been  btirt,  and  rightly 
so  because  he  Is  your  son  .  .  . 

"Dave  Is  both  a  Christian  and  a  patriot. 
Despite  his  sufferings  he  loves  the  Marines. 
He  told  me  so  in  bis  letters  and  among  his 
letters.  I  found  no  complaints  outside  of 
Jokes  about  food  and  sleep  . . . 

"This  is  a  wonderful  country.  It  gives  us 
our  four  freedoms,  the  most  valuable  of 
which  Is  the  sacred  freedom  of  religion. 

"I  know  that  freedom  isn't  free.  Perhaps 
both  you  and  Dave  realize  this  even  more 
than  I.  Freedom  Is  the  only  problem  that. 
If  you  Ignore  It,  It  will  go  away.  Freedom 
can't  be  inherited  or  passed  down. 

"It  must  be  protected  by  the  people  at  aU 
generations.  It  U  now  ovir  generation's  turn 
to  fulfUl  the  duty.  UntU  now,  this  Uberty 
has  been  handed  to  us  on  a  sUver  pUttcr 
without  any  effort  from  our  part. 

"It  Is  now  that  Dave  has  been  diot  while 
trying  to  preserve  for  his  own  future  sons 
and  daughters  what  his  ancestors  have  pre- 
served for  him.  I  have  wanted  to  be  a  Ma- 
rine for  over  five  years.  Every  time  I  look  at 


the  Iwo  Jlma  Memorial  or  see  a  war  movie, 
my  heart  Jumps  because  I  see  men  who  have 
fought  and  died  to  give  me  a  life  worth 
Uvlng. 

"His  trial  Is  over,  mine  hasn't  yet  started. 
I  Intend  to  go  to  Vietnam  to  have  the  honor 
of  defending  my  country.  If  I  should  die  In 
battle  I  wlU  have  died  happy,  for  I  would 
have  died  while  working  for  a  worthy  cause, 
my  Ood  and  my  Country.  Should  that  hap- 
pen, or  shotUd  I  be  wounded,  don't  grieve 
for  me,  because  knowing  that  you  are  sad 
would  make  me  sad.  Likewise  with  Dave.  He 
would  be  much  happier  to  see  his  famUy 
has  pride  in  him  and  pride  In  what  be  has 
done . . . 

Love. 

Your  nephew, 

Don  (Skip)". 

And.  In  a  footnote,  almost  as  an  after- 
thought, he  had  added: 

"If  ever  my  mother  becomes  angry,  bit- 
ter or  distraught  over  my  wellbelng  while 
I  am  In  battle,  please  share  this  letter  with 
her." 

On  March  21,  two  days  after  the  Pierces 
lefimed  Donald  was  dead,  Mrs.  Crum  offered 
this  letter  to  her  niece  and  family. 

Now  that  he's  grown.  Rick  Pierce,  oldest 
of  Don  and  Geraldlne  Pierce's  fotir  chU- 
dren.  Is  slightly  shorter  than  was  his  yoimgw 
brother.  Skip.  It  wasn't  always  like  that. 

When  they  were  Uttle,  Rick  could  whip 
Skip,  who  was  two  years  younger  and  lack- 
ing in  height  and  weight.  The  yoxmger 
brother  found  it  wiser  strategy  to  avoid 
rUlng  Rick.  When  they  outgrew  the  scrappy 
little  boy  stage,  the  brothers'  relationship 
became  warm.  Lately,  that  warmth  was 
growing  between  Skip  and  Mike,  the  young- 
est of  the  three  boys,  a  high  school  senior. 
Skip  claimed  In  his  letters  that  he  and 
Rick  often  knew  what  the  other  was  think- 
ing, without  speaking. 

Rick  refiected.  "We're  not  flag  wavers,  pa- 
triotism doesn't  occupy  us.  We're  close  to 
the  church — but  we  don't  have  a  famUy 
service,  or  a  family  prayer.  We've  been 
taught  to  love  ova  country  and  that — I 
t>iink  Ood  and  Cotmtry  came  to  mean  so 
much  to  Skip  because  we  have  such  a  cloee 
family — not  Just  Immediate,  but  extended 
famUy." 

"Skip  was  my  kid  brother.  I  always 
thought  of  him  as  my  little  brother  ...  I 
wasn't  really  surprised  when  he  said  he'd 
entered  the  Marines.  He'd  talked  about  It, 
wanting  to  fight  for  his  coimtry,  but  then 
he  was  supposed  to  go  to  coUege  too  .  .  . 
I'd  been  thinking  about  how  It  would  be 
after  he  got  out.  He'd  go  to  coUege.  and 
be  an  xmcle  to  the  children  I'U  have  some- 
day. 

"War  Isn't  something  that  obsessed  Skip. 
We  didn't  play  war  much  as  kids.  In  fact. 
In  high  school,  he  was  cm  the  wrestling 
team  and  he  always  said  he  couldn't  get  mad 
at  his  opponent. 

"Skip  was  more  articulate  when  he  was 
writing  than  when  he  was  q>eaklng.  He — 
he  was  my  Uttle  brother. 

"He  was  Boet  ot  accident  prone.  Did  my 
father  tell  you  about  the  time  the  nelgh- 
Ixir's  dog  was  eating  a  l>one,  and  Skip  went 
up  to  It  to  pet  it,  and  he  had  to  be  stitched 
up  on  his  arm  and  the  back  of  his  head, 
where  the  dog  mauled  him?"  reminisced 
Rick,  a  future  elementary  school  teacher, 
a  Geneva  CoUege  Junior. 
Another  recollection  brought  a  smUe: 
"One  time,  when  we  were  kids,  we  bad 
been  swinging  on  gnq>e  vines.  Skip  stayed 
around  after  the  rest  left,  and  he  swung 
out,  and  feU  on  a  tree  stump,  and  brcAe 
his  arm.  He  walked  Into  the  house,  and  said 
1  think  I  broke  my  arm.'  real  calmly.  He'd 
walked  about  half  a  mUe  to  get  here.  Then 
he  calmly  told  us  where  we  could  get  the 
stuff  for  a  splint." 

It  Is  no  accident  Don  Pierce  Jr.  was  In  a 
Marine  "gnmt"  (infantry)  \inlt  In  Vietnam. 
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He  wanted  It  that  way.  When  his  reluctant 
parent*  questioned  his  enlistment  In  the 
Corps,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  his  mother  and 
sent  It  to  her  care  of  her  Job.  to  explain  his 
purpose. 

He  had  a  guarantee  that  he  would  be  as- 
signed  to  the  Marines  ablation  branch,  and 
used  that,  he  wrote,  to  gain  thetr  consent. 
But  all  along,  he  planned  to  volunteer  for 
oocnbat  duty  In  Vietnam  and  he  felt  Ood 
dldnt  like  his  deceiving  his  parents. 

"I  am  still  enlisting  and  still  will  volun- 
teer for  Vietnam.  After  I  am  18.  by  law.  my 
enlistment  wont  require  your  permission. 
However  1  am  still  asking  that  your  consent 
is  granted  on  these  new  conditions  because 
I  have  done  very  little  thus  far  against  your 
wlahee,"  he  wrote. 

"I'm  not  Joining  the  Marines  to  get  ahead 
or  to  achieve  a  high  rank.  I'm  Joining  to  serve 
my  country.  The  love  of  my  country  Is  sup- 
psAsed  only  by  my  love  of  Ood. 

"By  fighting  In  Vietnam,  I  feel  I  would 
be  doing  both  a  service. 

"Ever  since  the  day  I  was  bom.  my  free- 
doms and  my  very  existence  have  been 
handed  to  me  on  a  silver  platter.  It  has  been 
given  to  me  only  because  of  those  that  lived 
before  I  cared  enough  to  secure  It.  Freedom 
Isnt  free  .  .  ." 

His  vision,  he  said,  waant  acute  enough  to 
become  a  military  pilot.  Adequate  for  ordi- 
nary use.  but  not  good  enough  for  military 
piloting.  Become  a  navigator  or  work  on  the 
ground  crew — also  safer? 

He  belltUed  such  a  Job.  at  least  for  him- 
self: 

"This  Is  like  a  kid  on  a  football  team.  It's 
not  enough  to  be  sitting  on  the  sidelines, 
watching  your  team  out  there  on  the  field 
fighting  It  out  against  some  rough  opponents. 
Tou  have  to  be  out  there  too,  getting  kicked 
around  like  the  rest  of  them.  You  have  to  be 
in  there  fighting,  doing  your  share  giving 
back  a  little  punishment  that  you're  get- 
ting ...  To  me.  being  a  navigator  or  ground 
crew  is  like  being  a  water  boy. 

"This  Is  the  human  quality  which  makes 
a  Marine  what  he  U:  the  most  feared  and 
most  respected  fighting  f(wce  In  the  world. 

"I'm  a  Marine  at  heart.  My  mind  can't  be 
changed.  The  roots  of  love  for  my  family, 
my  country  and  my  Ood  are  too  deep.  I  have 
both  thought  and  prayed  about  this  for 
over  four  years." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pierce  gave  their  consent  to 
their  persuasive  son. 

He  lolned  under  the  120-day  delay  plan. 
He  waited  around  only  86  of  those  120  days. 
It  was  just  long  etu>ugh  to  complete  a  stint  as 
counselor  at  Bible  camp. 

The  Marine  Corps  spent  a  lot  of  money 
training  this  remarkable  yoxing  man.  He'd 
been,  of  course,  to  boot  camp  and  Camp 
Gelger,  a  branch  of  Camp  LeJeune,  N.C..  for 
Individual  combat  training,  and  then  spe- 
claUty  training  In  the  Marine  Corps  Infantry. 
He  was  going  to  be  In  a  "grunt"  unit. 

Then  he  went  to  Ft.  Bennlng.  Oa.  for  para- 
chute training.  He  was  In  an  elite  group  of 
servicemen  sent  to  test  classified  equipment 
In  the  Caribbean  shortly  before  he  went  to 
Vietnam.  He  was  the  only  private  first  class, 
the  lowest  ranking  of  the  tert  group. 

He  passed  by  opportunities  to  enter  avia- 
tion, ship  duty  and  to  become  an  aide  to  an 
officer — all  cushy  Jobs,  by  "grunt"  unit  stand- 
ards. 

"Each  service  has  Its  merits,  but  for  me, 
I'd  rather  be  a  Marine,  take  the  hardships, 
and  suffer  a  little.  Maybe  at  times,  I  may  get 
dirty,  bone  tired  and  even  sometimes,  dis- 
gusted and  hate  It  all,"  he  wrote  his  family  In 
mid-July,  jxist  before  arriving  in  Vietnam. 

"But  when  I  get  back  from  Vietnam  ru 
have  done  a  Job  and  three  years  from  now  I 
can  look  at  my  discharge  papers  and  say  to 
myself  'I  help«d  preserve  America." " 

His  older  brother.  Rick,  recalls  Skip's 
penchant  for  having  things  done  right. 
"There  was  a  right  w»y  and  a  wrong  way. 
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and  he  had  to  have  them  done  In  such  a  way. 
He  always  had  to  be  doing  something,  and 
he'd  spend  a  lot  of  time  in  his  room,  or  In  the 
garage,  using  the  lathe  and  the  Jig  saw.  He 
used  to  make  baseball  bats — even  then  they 
had  to  be  Just  so — he'd  bum  a  trademark  In 
them  and  sand  them.  They  weren't  as  good 
as  the  ones  you  cotild  buy — they'd  even  fall 
apart — but  they  were  his." 

After  six  months  In  Vietnam,  around  Feb. 
27,  Skip  Pierce  was  promoted  to  corporal.  He 
began  talking  about  buying  a  sportscar 
through  an  International  auto  dealer  from 
whom  he  could  obtain  the  car  Inexpensively. 
He  thought  he  would  spend  his  R&R  (rest 
and  recuperation)  In  April  In  Australia  or 
Japan. 

Despite  his  membership  In  the  service 
corps  of  fierce  fighters  and  hardship,  young 
Iterce  was  capable  of  tenderness  to  those  at 
home.  He  gently  advised  his  grandparents 
there  was  little  they  could  send  him  for  per- 
sonal needs:  "Here's  at  least  the  basic  rea- 
son. I  weigh  156  pounds,  but  I'm  afraid  there 
are  some  rather  big  hills  here  and  over  these 
hills  I  have  to  carry  the  156  pounds  of  me, 
plus  .  .  .  one  five-pound  helmet  one  12 
pound  flak  Jacket,  two  five-pound  claymore 
mines;  IS  one-half  pound  magazines  (for  ri- 
fles), one  eight  and  a  half  pound  rifle;  six 
one  and  a  quarter  pound  hand  grenades; 
two  one-pound  smoke  grenades,  four  three- 
pound  canteens;  one  one  and  a  half  pound 
machete,  one  four  pound  i>oncho.  Iliat 
makes  70  pounds  of  gear." 

During  most  of  his  voluminous  cor- 
respondence from  Vietnam,  young  Pierce 
concerned  himself  with  personal  affairs.  Oc- 
casionally he  talked  about  the  war,  as  he  did 
In  this  letter  written  last  Dec.  6: 

"Operations  In  this  area  have  produced 
several  discoveries  of  weapon  caches,  mainly 
consisting  of  NVA  (North  Vietnamese  Army) 
rockets  and  mortar  tubes.  Indicating  a  prob- 
ably falr-sl2ed  planned  atUck  by  rocketa 
and  mortars  on  Da  Nang.  ("The  Tet  offen- 
sive Is  due  to  start  In  early  February,  but 
frankly,  neither  I  nor  the  Intelligence  offi- 
cers feel  that  the  NVA  has  either  the  man- 
power or  supplies  to  support  any  large 
ground  offensive  ...  In  the  last  three 
months.  Da  Nang  has  only  taken  three 
shells.) 

"To  be  honest,  and  blunt,  I  think  I'd  have 
to  say  that  the  majority  of  the  men  here 
feel  that  we  have  had  the  rug  pulled  out 
from  under  us  by  the  American  people  and 
the  American  government. 

"When  I  Joined  the  Marine  Corps.  I  did  so 
because  I  saw  a  freedom  worth  protecting 
and  a  way  of  life  worth  defending.  Before  I 
Joined  I  was  offered  an  aviation  guarantee 
but  I  wanted  to  fight  for  what  I  believed  In. 
After  boot  camp,  I  was  assigned  two  years 
sea  duty.  I  would  wear  seven  sets  of  dress 
blues,  visit  foreign  ports  and  never  see  Viet- 
nam's soil.  But  World  War  n  wasn't  won  by 
Marines  In  dress  blues  .  .  ." 

"Now  I'm  In  the  Marine  infantry  and  my 
Job  Is  squad  leader.  Infantry.  I'm  In  charge  of 
the  lives  and  action  of  12  men  of  my  squad 
plus  an  attachment  of  a  machine  gun  team 
and  a  rocket  team.  If  we  get  hit  heavy.  It's  my 
Job  to  call  In  mortars  and  artillery  and  do  It 
right. 

"We've  fought  here  and  some  have  val- 
iantly died.  Now  we're  told  were  leaving, 
leaving  a  Job  unfinished.  While  the  people 
at  home  yell  to  bring  us  home,  many  men 
here  are  extending  their  tours  of  Vietnam. 
Even  our  government  admits  that  they  are 
no  longer  Interested  In  our  kill  ratios  or 
how  many  operations  we're  conducting.  All 
they  worry  about  Is  how  fast  they  can  with- 
draw. 

"In  all  our  nation's  history,  we  have  never 
lost  a  war.  But  I'm  afraid  that  our  history 
Is  about  to  change.  You  won't  find  our  gov- 
ernment admitting  It  lost  and  the  official 
statement  will  probably  say  America  did  a 
good  Job  .  .  . 
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"American  people  haven  t  helped  too  much 
either.  It's  gotten  so  b<ul  that  even  the  ones 
who  yell  'win  or  get  out'  have  now  dropped 
the  'win'  and  are  Just  yelling  'get  out'. 

.  .  We've  been  unable  to  attack  when 
attack  Is  necessary  .  .  . 

"As  far  as  the  demonstrators  and  peace- 
niks go.  I  believe  each  man  has  the  right  to 
demonstrate,  to  say  what  he  wants  to  and 
to  take  lawful  action  to  achieve  his  goals 
.  .  .  It's  up  to  them  to  live  their  lives  as 
they  wish,  as  long  a«  In  exercising  their  own 
freedoms,  they  dont  Infringe  on  the  free- 
doms of  others.  Let  them  call  for  peace,  but 
let  them  know  that  there  Is  a  cost  for  peace. 
Would  they  be  willing  to  pay  for  it?  No  man 
wants  peace  more  than  the  guy  who  has 
bullets  flying  past  his  head  .  .  ." 

Before  he  went  on  active  duty  In  1968, 
young  Pierce  vnx)te  an  essay,  "It's  Our  Turn 
Now."  expressing  his  thoughts  on  the  whys 
of  Vietnam.  Here  are  some  excerpts: 

"In  the  Revolutionary  War,  the  American 
soldier  was  called  a  Mlnuteman.  In  World 
War  I,  he  became  a  doughboy,  while  In  World 
War  n,  the  popular  name  was  OI.  Now,  In 
Vietnam,  the  name  of  the  American  fighting 
man  has  been  changed  to  that  of  "fool." 

"So  far  our  generation  of  young  people 
has  had  everything  banded  down  with  little 
or  no  effort  on  our  own  part.  We  have  more 
often  than  not  taken  our  freedoms  as  some- 
thing which  always  existed,  and  which  wlU 
always  exist." 

"It's  hard  to  Justify  kllUng  in  any  form, 
but  In  war,  you  have  to  believe  that  you  are 
not  attempting  to  kill  a  man,  but  rather  the 
government  that  man  represents." 

"The  provoking  of  war  Is  against  the  will 
of  Ood,  but  a  war  being  fought  in  defense 
of  valued  freedoms  Is  not  condemned  by  Ood, 
but  rather  backed  by  Him." 

"In  U  Corinthians  3:17,  the  Bible  says, 
'Now  the  Lord  is  Spirit,  and  where  the  Spirit 
of  the  Lord  Is,  there  Is  freedom  .  .  .'  Per- 
haps the  most  Important  of  all  passages  can 
be  found  In  Oalatians  5:1  'For  freedom. 
Christ  has  set  us  free:  stand  fast  therefore, 
and  do  not  submit  again  to  a  yoke  of 
slavery.' 

"Some  people  can't  understand  why,  and 
why  is  a  question  to  which  probably  no  one 
has  a  definite  answer.  It  could  Just  be, 
though,  that  there  are  some  young  Ameri- 
cans left  who  are  willing  to  march  Into  hell 
in  hopes  of  giving  the  chance  to  get  a  little 
closer  to  Heaven. " 

HoMK  Once  Moax 
(This  poem  was  written  by  Marine  Donald  J. 
Pierce  Jr.  and  was  printed  for  the  memo- 
rial service  for  him  Thursday.) 
Back  In  the  world  some  would  ask  us  why 
We'd  come  here  to  fight  and  possibly  die. 
I  guess  some  of  them  have  never  thought 
That  for  good  reasons  we  came  and  fought. 
Some  of  them  will  never  know  why. 
That  Is,  imtU  they  look  Into  a  villager's  eye. 
It's  only  then  that  they  can  tell 
That  it  was  for  Heaven's  sake  we  came  to 

HeU. 
Not  Just  for  this  nation  did  we  come  to  fight. 
But  for  freedom's  protection  and  each  man's 

right. 
It  was  for  each  man  and  each  man's  son 
That  It  waa  ao  Important  to  have  this  war 

won. 
It  was  for  our  wives  back  home  and  her 

imborn  child. 
We  had  to  stop  this  world  from  running  wild. 
We  had  to  stop  and  fight  to  preserve  once 

more 
What  our  ancestors  had  won  so  many  times 

before. 
For  each  man  here,  this  Is  what  It  takes. 
Thirteen  months  and  a  lot  of  tough  breaks. 
It  takes  a  lot  of  time,  pain,  and  sorrow 
To  give  this  world  a  new  tomorrow. 
The  war  Is  now  past  Its  peak. 
The  Vietnamese  lemguage  we  cannot  speak. 
That's  not  important,  for  when  we  part 
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We  know  the  "thanks"  we'll  get  from  deep 

In  their  heart. 
Soon,  your  sons  will  come  home  once  more. 
We  hope  youll  welcome  us  to  America's  shore. 


»il 


PROUD  OP  VtteTNAM  SERVICEMEN 

HON.  BOB  CASEY 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  14.  1970 
Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  years 
ago  when  I  had  the  privilege  of  visiting 
with  our  servicemen  in  Vietnam,  I  came 
away  with  a  number  of  strong  impres- 
sions. 

The  caliber  of  these  young  men,  their 
ability  and  dedication.  Impressed  me 
greatly.  But  most  of  all.^p*^act  I  re- 
member most  vividly  was\Bat  they  held 
a  keen  insight  into  why  they  were  there, 
and  what  their  being  there  meant  to  the 
future  of  our  country  and  the  free  world. 
In  the  ensuing  months,  as  we  all  know. 
It  became  more  and  more  popular  to 
criticize  our  efforts  to  assist  South  Viet- 
nam retain  its  freedom.  The  protesters, 
the  street  marchers,  the  radicals  were  all 
eagerly  sought  after  by  the  news  media — 
and  little,  if  any.  attention  was  paid  to 
those  yoiuig  Americans  so  far  from  home 
who  were  carrying  the  heavy  burden  of 
responsibility  for  their  Nation  and  the 
world. 

A  few  days  ago,  I  received  a  letter  from 
a  constituent  whose  son  is  now  in  Viet- 
nam. She  is  proud  of  her  son.  as  I  am. 
Indeed,  all  America  has  a  reason  to  be 
proud  of  yoimg  men  like  him,  for  they  are 
cut  of  the  stuff  that  made  our  country 
great,  and  will  keep  it  so. 

Because  I  share  the  great  pride  of  my 
constituent.  Mrs.  Betty  Bowman,  10904 
Willowisp  Drive.  Houston.  Tex.,  I  asked 
her  for  permission  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues the  letter  she  received  from  her 
son.  Airman  Robert  A.  Pruge. 

Robert  Fruge  is  24  years  old.  a  grad- 
uate of  the  University  of  Houston  and 
holds  a  BJ3.  degree  in  political  science. 
I  met  him  once  during  his  years  on  the 
campus,  where  he  was  a  leader  In  the 
Young  Democrats. 

America  has  every  reason  to  be  proud 
of  the  Bob  Pruges.  His  letter  follows: 

Mabcr  1.  1070. 
Deab  Motheb:  V4  finished  1  Nine  months 
to  go!  Does  It  seem  Uke  I've  been  here  for 
three  months?  There  are  times  when  every 
day  I've  been  here  has  been  a  week  in  Itself 
and  at  others  like  I've  only  been  here  for  a 
couple  of  weeks.  I  dont  dUllke  It  here— I've 
never  really  disliked  any  place  I've  ever  been, 
except  for  some  strange  reason,  San  Antonio. 
But  I'm  such  a  homebody  at  heart,  I  do  dis- 
like the  way  they  keep  me  from  Houston  and 
everyone  and  everything  I  love.  Another 
thing  that  living  outside  of  America  for  such 
long  stretches  gives  me  U  appreciation. 
Despite  all  the  problems  Inherent  In  being  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States— and  most  are 
Just  difficult  responsibilities  and  not  real 
problems— there  is  a  beauty  about  our  coun- 
try. And  It  U  not  physical  or  created— al- 
though we  have  more  than  our  share  of 
that— It  is  something  In  the  people.  It  Is  the 
quality  of  trying  to  do  one's  best,  despite  the 
adverse  affects  or  the  snipping  of  one's 
friends  or  enemies.  Despite  everything,  that's 
why  we  are  over  here — ^to  helpl  Not  to  create 
an  empire  or  even  an  Amwlean  peace— but 
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to  help.  So  many  people  are  saying  America 
cannot  poUce  the  world— and  it's  true.  But 
It  is  reflective  of  something  I  fear — the  un- 
willingness to  do  the  right  thing  for  those 
we  dont  feel  to  be  important.  We  are  will- 
ing to  help  save  Germany  from  Communism, 
but  not  Laos;  the  Dominican  Republic,  but 
not    Algeria:    Turkey,    but    not    Indonesia. 
Where  does  It  stop?  Where  Is  that  expan- 
alveness  inherent  In  the  Truman  Doctrine — 
We  will  help  anyone,  anytime,  any  place  who 
wants  to  be  protected  against  Communism 
and  Imperialism."  If  we  admit  we  will  not — 
not  cannot— WlU  not  fulfill  our  promise,  I 
fear  we  may  have  started  the  long  decline. 
And  I  hate  the  thought  that  It  might  have 
been  caused  In  Vietnam — something  which 
had  to  be  done,  yet  took  too  much  time  and 
effort.    Not    everything   can   be   clean;    not 
everything  can  be  quick.  But  we  cannot  be 
neutral  to  the  fate  of  nations  in  this  world, 
for  we  are  number  one — and  that  denotes 
responsibilities.    We    cannot    be    aeutral — 
period!  The  enemy  wants  our  destruction.  It 
wants  to  destroy  our  values;  our  Christian 
heritage:    our  concept  of  Government  and 
democracy.  You  cannot  be  neutral  In  a  fight 
when  you  are  the  one  being  hit.  That  Is  the 
way  It  is  In  the  ring — that's  the  way  It  is  In 
the  history  of  nations.   But   whatever   the 
doubts,  we  are  here  still — and  that  shows 
that  perhaps  we  have  retained  oui  Integrity 
after  all.  I  know  you  always  prefer  me  to 
write  things  about  me  Instead  of  things  like 
that — but  these  are  the  things  that  go  around 
In  my  mind  when  I'm  homesick.  I  enjoy  all 
places — but  America,  I  adore.  My  proudest 
boast  will  alvirays  be — I'm  an  American!" 

I  really  am  sorry  about  the  trouble  you 
had  to  go  to  for  the  record  book.  The  one 
I  wanted  was  exactly  the  same  size  as  my 
old  ones  In  the  shelf,  except  It  had  a  nicer 
cover.  Ah  well! 

At  my  school  we  are  surrounded  by  mine 
fields,  and  on  Friday  one  of  the  Vietnamese 
students  on  K.P.  wandered  out  there  and 
blew  Ws  foot  off.  I  saw  It.  It  was  horrible! 
He  was  thrown  several  feet  whUe  his  foot 
(or  parts  of  It)  were  thrown  on  the  side- 
walk behind  the  school.  He  hopped  for  sev- 
eral seconds  and  then  collapsed.  A  Vietnam- 
ese MP  took  a  plank  and  laid  It  out  over  the 
field— walked  out  on  the  plank  and  brought 
him  out— his  left  leg  a  mere  stump  covered 
with  blood.  I  suppose  he  was  imconsclous 
because  he  never  made  a  sound. 

Every  morning  for  the  past  two  weeks  it 
has  been  cloudy,  so  although  I've  been  swim- 
ming, I'm  getting  Ughter.  I  dont  care  what 
they  say  about  the  rays.  Yet  Tm  stiU  darker 
than  you've  ever  seen  me,  and  I  don't  look 
any  different  when  I  take  my  clothes  off. 
Then  that  white  streak  around  my  middle 
makes  the  rest  of  me  look  like  mahogany. 

Believe  It  or  not  I'm  thinking  of  not  going 
to  Japan  for  my  R  &  R-  I'm  seriously  con- 
sidering Sydney,  AustraUa.  Mostly  because  I 
may  never  have  a  chance  to  go  there  again. 
WeU,  I'd  better  go.  Much  love  to  all. 

Your  son. 

Bob. 

From:  Amn.  Robert  A.  Fruge,  AP460704806. 
HQ.  USMACV  TNG.  DIR.  AFLS-TSN  #2,  Ad- 
visory Team  #62,  APO  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
96343. 


BEVERLY  HILLS  BAR  JOURNAL 
EDITORIALIZES  ABOUT  SCHOOL 
DESEGREGATION 


HON.  JAMES  C.  CORMAN 

OF  CAUFORmA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Tuesday.  April  14.  1970 
Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
weeks  ago  I  inserted  into  the  Rscokd  the 
full  text  of  Judge  Alfred  Qitelson's  de- 
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cision  In  the  case  of  Crawford  against 
the  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of 
Los  Angeles. 

With  the  continuing  interest  and  de- 
bate in  the  Nation  on  the  course  of 
school  desegregation,  I  caU  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  to  a  very  thoughtful 
editorial  appearing  in  the  March  issue  of 
the  Beverly  Hills  Bar  Journal. 
The  text  follows: 

Eorroa's  Baizr 
(By  I.  H.  Prinzmetal) 
In  Broum  vs.  Board  of  Education  (1964); 
347  U.S.  483,  the  Supreme  Court  held  that 
segregation   of   children   in   public   schools 
solely  on  the  basis  of  race,  even  though  the 
physical  faculties  and  other  "tangible"  fac- 
tors may  be  equal,  deprive  the  children  of 
the  minority  group  of  equal  educational  op- 
portunities.  In  Jaclcaon  vs.  Pasadena  City 
Schools  (1963)    69  Cal.2d  876,  our  Supreme 
Court  stated  that  in  view  of  the  importance 
of  education  to  society  and  to  the  individual 
child,  the  opportunity  to  receive  the  school- 
ing furnished  by  the  state  must  be  made 
available  to  all  on  an  equal  basis.  "So  long  as 
large  numbers  of  Negroes  Uve  in  separate 
areas    school  authorities  wUl  be  confronted 
with  difficult  problems  In  providing  Negro 
children  with  the  kind  of  education  they  are 
entitled  to  have.  Residential  segregation  Is  In 
Itself  an  evil  which  tends  to  frustrate  the 
youth  m  the  area  and  to  cause  anti-social 
attitudes  and  behavior.  When  such  segrega- 
tion exists  It  Is  not  enough  for  a  school  board 
to  refrain  from  dlscrtmlnatory  conduct.  The 
harmful  influence  on  the  children  will  be 
refiected  and  intensified  in  the  classroom  If 
school  attendance  Is  determined  on  a  geo- 
graphic basis  without  corrective  measures. 

In  V.S.  of  America  v.  Jt^fferson  County,  38 
Fed.  2d  836,  Cert,  denied  Oct.  9,  1967.  88 
Supreme  Court  73.  77.  It  was  sUted  "if 
Negroes  are  ever  to  enter  the  mainstream 
of  American  Ufe  as  school  children,  they 
m\ist  have  equal  opportunities  with  white 
children."  _.  ,■  _,__« 

In  1963  a  group  of  Negro  and  Mexican- 
American  minors  filed  an  action  "for  and  on 
behalf  of  themselves  and  all  similarly  situ- 
ated pupils  attending  schools  within  the  We 
Angeles   City   School   District"    against   the 
Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of  Los  An- 
geles  praying  for  a  vsrlt  of  mandate  requir- 
ing the  reepondent  Board  to  adopt  and  put 
into  effect  a  plan  of  integration  which  would 
comply  with  constltuUonal  requirements  as 
interpreted  by  the  courts.  By  stipulation,  the 
case  was  assigned  to  Judge  Alfred  Gltelson. 
The  case  was  dormant  from  1963  untU  1967 
while  the  parties  waited  to  see  what  steps 
the  Board  would  take  to  implement  Its  equal 
educational    opportunity   policies.    In    1967. 
f o\ir  years  after  the  case  was  filed  and  thir- 
teen years  after  Brown  vs.  The  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, supra,  attorneys  for  petlUoners  start- 
ed discovery  proceedings  and  those  proceed- 
ings together  with  the  actual  trial  which  con- 
sumed 70  court  days,  were  concluded  In  May 
1969.  Judge  Gltelson  handed  down  his  min- 
ute order  of  Intended  findings  of  fact,  con- 
clusions of  law.  Judgment  and  for  peremp- 
tory writ  of  mandate  on  February  11,  1970. 
The  court's  order  Is  over  100  pages  in  length. 
It  Is  a  carefully  studied  and  In-depth  analy- 
sis of  appUcable  case  law  and  factiial  evi- 
dence presented.  It  ruled  for  the  petitioners, 
but  gave  the  respondent  school  board  the 
opportunity  to  present  its  own  plan  for  Inte- 
gration consistent  with  the   constitutional 
rights  of  petitioners. 

Hardly  had  the  Ink  of  Judge  Gltelson  s  sig- 
nature dried  when  the  words  "the  Gltelson 
decision"  replaced  "Sharon  Tate"  In  the  «no- 
tlonal  reaction  of  most  of  the  media.  He  WM 
denounced  by  radio  and  television  commen- 
tators and  many  newspaper  writers.  PubUc 
officials  Jumped  on  the  political  bandwagon 
and.  of  course,  the  pubUc  reacted  strongly  to 
the  decision.  An  announcement  was  made  oy 
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th«  Board  of  EducaUon  that  the  declalon 
would  be  appealed,  even  without  any 
thoughtful  consideration  being  given  by  the 
Board  to  Judge  Gttelson's  careful  and  stud- 
led  efforts  and.  of  course,  before  the  final 
Judgment  and  findings  had  been  settled  and 
filed.  This  Is  contrary  to  the  action  taken 
by  the  Board  of  Education  of  Pasadena.  In 
fact.  In  recent  months  educational  leaders 
In  the  southern  states  have  accepted  deci- 
sions Involving  Integration  without  the  kind 
of  calamitous  reaction  that  has  occurred  In 
Los  Angeles.  While  our  Oovemor  has  not 
suggested  that  "the  hub  cape  of  buses  be 
stolen  and  tires  be  slashed"  as  was  suggested 
by  one  of  the  southern  governors,  he  prompt- 
ly ordered  the  appropriate  authorities  in  the 
state  government  to  assist  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation In  Its  appeal.  All  this  has  been  done 
without  any  real  understanding  of  Judge 
Gltelson's  decision.  Personal  attacks  ujjon 
Judge  Oltelson  again  delineate  the  courage  of 
a  Judge  who  decides  a  case  as  his  conscience 
directs  and  not  with  an  eye  to  public  reac- 
tion. 

The  purpose  of  this  editorial  is  not  to 
evaluate  the  decision  by  Judge  Oltelson.  since 
It  presumably  will  be  appealed.  What  Is  pro- 
posed here.  In  a  very  limited  manner.  Is  to 
mention  what  Judge  Oltelson  said  and  some 
of  the  things  that  he  did  not  say.  but  which 
have  been  Vtrlbuted  to  him.  An  additional 
point  of  this  editorial  Is  to  refer  to  the  great 
pubUc  service  performed  by  Beverly  Hills 
lawyers  without  any  hope  of  remuneration. 
In  the  Interest  of  the  deprived  minorities  of 
our  city. 

Taking  the  last  point  flrat,  how  many 
lawyers  or  law  firms  In  this  country  will  de- 
vote over  3.000  top  lawyer  man  hou{s  for 
a  cause  of  this  type?  Bayard  Berm.in  and 
other  lawyers  In  the  firm  of  Kaplan,  Living- 
ston, Goodwin.  Berkowltz  tc  Selvln  so  con- 
tributed. The  court  stated,  "the  right  of 
counsel  to  reasonable  compensation  should 
not  be  restricted  or  Inhibited  by  a  doctrine 
which  limits  the  compensation  of  services 
of  counsel  to  causes  which  provide  mone- 
tary recovery.  The  protection  and  preserva- 
Uon  of  the  Inalienable  constitutional  rights 
of  any  class  of  citizens,  the  enforcement  of 
duties  of  government.  Imposed  upon  It  by 
law.  to  Ita  citizens.  Is  at  least  as  valuable. 
If  not  more  so.  than  the  recovery  by  litiga- 
tion of  money.  Rights,  particularly  the  In- 
alienable constitutional  rights,  are  a  species 
of  property.  In  a  country  of  laws,  the  reaf- 
firming, enforcement  and  preserving  thereof, 
including  the  most  sacred  and  Invaluable  of 
the  nghte,  the  right  to  life,  liberty  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness,  to  be  a  human  being, 
for  every  person  to  receive  the  same  equal 
protection  of  our  laws.  Is  one  of  the  highest 
calllngB  of  Ckninsel:  and  when  donre  In  be- 
half of  those  otherwise  unable  to  do  so,  the 
disadvantaged.  Justice  requires,  demands, 
that  they  receive  reasonable  compensation 
therefor. 

"It  is  therefore  reasonable.  Just,  within  the 
concepts  of  equity,  the  administration  and 
preservation  of  Justice,  and  required  by  the 
conscience  of  the  court,  that  counsel  be  al- 
lowed reasonable  compensation  to  be  paid  by 
Board,  and  through  it  the  peoples  for  whose 
benefit  the  proceeding  was  brought  and 
prosecuted."  The  court  allowed  all  attorneys 
for  petitioners  (including  others  here  not 
mentioned)  the  sum  of  tas .000.00. 

Now,  let  us  consider  what  the  Judge  did 
not  decide.  He  did  not  decide  that  there  must 
be  bussing  as  a  means  of  integrated  educa- 
tion. He  did  not  decide  the  percentage  of 
whites,  blacks  or  browns  In  any  school.  He 
did  decide  that  the  constitutional  rights  of 
petitioners  are  being  sacrificed  and  must  be 
protected  In  accordance  with  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  as  interpreted  by 
court  dedalons.  He  did  decide  that  he  is 
bound  by  tboae  decisions.  Had  the  Board  of 
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Education  come  up  with  any  reasonable  plan 
for  Integration,  the  court  would  not  have 
been  required  to  come  to  a  decision  that  re- 
quires the  Board  of  Education  to  come  up 
with  a  Master  Plan  that  will  protect  the  con- 
stitutional rights  of  the  Negroes  and  Mexi- 
can-American children  In  our  public  schools. 
What  is  to  be  decided  on  appeal,  presumably, 
is  the  interpretation  given  by  Judge  Oltelson 
that  there  is  no  difference  between  what  Is  de 
Jure  segregation  and  de  facto  segregation, 
school  segregation  arising  from  residential 
patterns  and  permitted  by  the  state.  He 
states  (in  part  quoting  decisions) : 

"The  Negro  children  in  Cleveland,  Chi- 
cago. Loe  Angeles.  Boston.  New  York,  or  any 
other  area  of  the  nation  which  the  opinion 
classifies  under  de  facto  segregation,  would 
receive  little  comfort  from  the  assertion  that 
the  racial  make-up  of  their  school  system 
does  not  violate  their  constitutional  rights 
because  they  were  bom  into  a  de  fturto  so- 
ciety, while  the  exact  same  racial  make-up  of 
the  school  system  in  the  17  Southern  and 
border  states  violates  the  constitutional 
rights  of  their  counterparts,  or  even  their 
blood  brothers,  because  they  were  bom  Into 
a  de  jure  society.  All  children  everywhere  In 
the  nation  are  protected  by  the  Constitution, 
and  treatment  which  violates  their  constitu- 
tional rights  In  one  area  of  the  country,  also 
violates  such  constitutional  rights  In  an- 
other area.  The  details  of  the  remedy  to  be 
applied,  however,  may  vary  with  local  con- 
ditions. Basically,  all  of  them  must  be  given 
the  same  constitutional  protection.  Due 
process  and  equal  protection  will  not  tolerate 
a  lower  standard,  and  surely  not  a  double 
standard.  The  problem  Is  a  national  one. 

"Prom  an  educational  standpoint,  to 
achieve  greater  understanding,  reductions  of 
prejudice,  minimization  of  racial  confilcts,  a 
better  and  greater  educational  opportunity. 
It  Is  BOimder  to  Integrate  minority  and  ma- 
jority children  when  they  enter  kindergarten 
or  elementary  school  and  give  them  an  Inte- 
grated educational  experience  all  the  way 
through  public  schools  rather  than  keeping 
minority  children  and  majority  children  in 
segregated  schools  until  they  reach  Junior 
high  or  senior  high  school.  Board  knew 
thereof."  The  court.  In  effect,  found  that  the 
distinction  between  de  facto  and  de  Jure  seg- 
regation was  a  sham  and  that  since  at  least 
May  1963  by  and  through  its  actual  affirma- 
tive policies,  customs,  usages  and  practices, 
the  Board  has  under  color  of  right  segre- 
gated, "de  Jure."  its  students  by  adopting 
policies  and  practices  outlined  in  the  deci- 
sion which  intensified  segregation. 

The  Loe  Angeles  Times  (3/15/70)  said; 

"It  may  turn  out,  though,  that  the  courts 
will  find,  as  Judge  Real  found  in  Pasadena, 
that  segregated  schools  are,  whatever  their 
origin.  Inherently  and  unconstitutionally  dis- 
criminatory, and  must  be  abolished  forth- 
with. 

"If  so,  we  think  It  a  solemn  obligation  of 
citizenship  for  every  parent,  every  child, 
every  person,  to  accept  the  constitutional 
Judgment:  no.  not  merely  to  accept  it,  but 
to  labor  with  all  the  good  will  one  can  mus- 
ter to  make  it  work. 

"The  accceptance  of  the  court's  decision 
by  a  majority  of  the  Pasadena  School  Board, 
after  years  of  controversy,  is  an  example  to 
all  of  us. 

"For  the  society  we  build  now  Is  not  only 
for  ourselves,  but  for  our  children:  and  not 
only  for  them,  but  for  their  children.  Race 
is  now,  as  it  always  has  been,  the  great  di- 
lemma of  this  Republic.  There  are  no  easy 
answers:  there  are  no  painless  answers;  there 
are  no  answers  that  are  not  makeshift. 

"But  we,  as  a  country,  have  t>egun.  In  a 
tentative  way,  to  supply  the  answers,  and  we 
must  continue  through  all  difficulties  until 
that  day  when  the  dilemma  exists  no  more." 
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ARE  THINaS  REALLY  IMPROVINa 
IN  THE  U.S.SJI.? 


HON.  ROBHAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or  nxiMois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  14.  1970 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  re- 
cent Issue  of  National  Review,  Mr.  Tibor 
Szamuely  contributed  a  brilliant  and 
most  definitive  study  of  contemporary 
Soviet  ideology. 

With  each  stroke  of  his  pen,  Mr.  Szam- 
uely systematically  demolishes  every  lib- 
eral shibboleth  one  constantly  hears  con- 
cerning the  Russians  and  their  system. 

While  we  In  the  West  hope  for  mira- 
cles and  attempt  to  Judge  the  Soviet  sys- 
tem by  our  political  yardstick  and  values, 
Mr.  Szamuely  effectively  demonstrates 
that  a  revolutionary,  totalitarian  regime 
in  the  n.S.S.R.  has  become  a  stable  fact 
of  life. 

Indeed,  Mr.  Szamuely  places  into 
proper  perspective  the  fact  that  the  Rus- 
sian system  today  is  merely  an  extension 
of  czarlst  times,  with  little  hope  for 
change. 

This  distinguished  writer  is  eminently 
qualified  to  write  about  Soviet  affairs.  As 
National  Review  states: 

Mr.  Szamuely's  credentials  as  a  scholar  of 
Soviet  affairs  are  impressive.  He  was  bom  In 
Moscow  In  1925.  Twelve  years  later,  his  father 
was  murdered  during  the  great  Stalinist 
purges.  Mr.  Szamuely  served  in  the  Red 
Army  during  WW  II,  later  graduated  from 
Moscow  University,  and  taught  modern  his- 
tory at  Budapest  University,  where  he  also 
served  as  Vice  Rector.  Between  1950  and  1952, 
he  spent  eighteen  months  in  Soviet  prison 
and  labor  camps.  Since  1964  he  has  lived  In 
Britain,  lecturing  at  Reading  University  and 
contributing  regularly  to  such  Journals  as 
Spectator  and  the  Sunday  Telegraph. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  highly  commend  Mr. 
Szamuely's  brilliant  and  timely  article 
to  my  colleagues. 

The  article  follows: 
|Prom  the  National  Review,  Mar.  10.  1970] 

Abk  Thinos  Rxallt  IicptoviNa  in  thx 

U.S.SJI.? 

(By  Tlbor  Szamuely) 

Michel  Tatu,  the  distinguished  French  ex- 
pert on  Soviet  affairs,  ended  his  recently 
published  Power  in  the  Kremlin  with  a  cau- 
tious prediction  concerning  the  future  po- 
Utlcal  development  of  the  USSR:  either 
there  will  be  "a  return  to  undisputed  one- 
man  rule"  or  "the  collective  will  have  to  be 
broadened  and  eventually  accept  true  de- 
mocratization." As  an  experienced  observer 
of  the  Soviet  scene  M.  Tatu  Is  well  aware  of 
the  pitfalls  surrounding  the  prophet,  yet  his 
final  conclusion  Is  xmequlvocal:  "Which- 
ever the  solution — totalarianlsm  under  one- 
man  rule  or  an  extended  parliamentary  sjrs- 
tem.  major  tranXormations  will  ^lave  to  take 
place."  ^ 

Most  commentators  tend,  on  the  whole,  to 
agree  with  this  conclusion.  Certain  varia- 
tions on  the  theme  are  sometimes  Intro- 
duced, such  as  the  possibility  of  a  Bona- 
partlst  military  dictatorship  taking  over 
from  the  party.  Nor  should  one  overlook  the 
occasional  forecast  of  a  complete  collapse  of 
the  Soviet  system — predicted.  In  at  least 
one  Instance,  with  great  precision  for  1970. 

Of  course,  all  these  prophecies.  Including 
even  the  last  one,  are  not  outside  the  realm 
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of  poeslbUlty.  One  of  the  beauties  of  study- 
ing Soviet  politics  is  the  knowledge  that 
almost  anything  can  happen.  Tet  I  would 
rather  think  that,  on  balance,  the  most  Uke- 
ly  prospect  for  the  USSR  within  the  foresee- 
able future — discounting  cataclysms  like 
atomic  war — Is  a  continuation  of  more  or 
less  the  same  system  ("bureaucratic  equUlb- 
rlum,"  as  TroUky  would  have  called  it)  that 
has  evolved  In  the  last  ten  to  twelve  years, 
and  with  the  unpleasant  reality  of  which  we 
are  faced  today. 

The  conviction  that  the  system  wlU  have 
to  change,  that  it  is  bound  to  tmdergo  ma- 
jor transformaUons,  stems  from  a  variety  of 
sources.  One  of  these  Is  the  belief— deeply 
ingrained  In  the  Western  mentaUty— In  the 
InevltabUlty  of  constant  change,  of  per- 
manent movement:  the  belief  in  progress.  In 
short.  Another  factor  U  our  perfectly  un- 
derstandable reluctance  to  accept  the  awful 
prospect  of  living  with  a  faceless,  imper- 
sonal and  brutal  totalitarian  system  for  as 
far  into  the  future  as  we  can  see. 

Finally,  one  must  take  Into  account  the 
difUculty— human  natvire  being  what  it  Is — 
of  appreciating  and  asslmUaUng  a  genuine- 
ly new  concept  which  overturns  hallowed 
traditional  certitudes:  In  this  case,  the  Idea 
that  totaUtarianism,  a  revolutionary  form 
of  government  Invented  In  the  twenUeth 
century,  may  have  become  as  stable  and  as 
lasting  a  poUUcal  system  as  democracy,  ab- 
solutism, autocracy,  oriental  despotism 
theocracy  or  any  other  long-lived  type  of 
government,  pest  or  present. 

The  transitional  nature  of  the  present 
poUtlcal  system  of  the  USSR  Is  taken  for 
granted.   "Collective  leadership"   cannot  be 

I  sustained  for  long:  monopolistic  party  con- 

trol over  every  sphere  of  Ufe  conflicts  with 
the  requirements  of  a  rapidly  expanding 
w-  technological  society:  the  primitive  Soviet 
S-  version  of  Marxist-Leninist  ideology  has  no 
X-  attracUons  for  a  highly  literate  population; 
the  inexorable  quest  for  greater  efficiency 
and  material  comfort  cannot  be  successful 
without  the  growth  of  democracy;  the  USSR 
must  evolve  a  more  rational  method  of  deci- 
sion-making If  it  Is  to  renwln  a  super- 
power and  the  leader  of  a  worldwide  poUU- 
cal movement;  the  technocrats  will  demand 
an  increasing  part  in  public  affairs;  the 
young  generation— Just  as  in  the  West--ls 
becoming  ever  more  alienated  from  the 
regime  and  its  oflldal  ideology. 

AU  perfectly  sound,  commonsenslcal,  ra- 
tional proposlUons.  Indeed,  "raUonal"  U  the 
key  word.  The  Soviet  regime,  we  are  told, 
must  become,  will  become,  U  becommg  or 
has  already  becwne  "more  rational."  Maybe 
thU  Is  so.  But  are  we  not  being  rather  pre- 
sumptuous? For  we  are  assuming  as  seU- 
evldent  that  to  be  "rational"  U  to  conform 
to  what  we  In  the  West  regard  as  standards 
of  rationality.  Yet  people  brought  up  within 
a  totally  different  conceptual  framework 
might  weU  regard  our  "rationality"  as  the 
height  of  unreason.  After  aU,  Marxists  (even 
many  non-<3omm\mlst  ones)  see  capitalism 
as  an  utterly  Irrational  system,  in  contrast 
with  the  socialism  of  the  USSR,  which,  for 
all  its  shortcomings.  Is  at  least  firmly  based 
upon  principles  of  rationality.  So  why  should 
we  expect  them  to  move  In  a  direction  which 
we,  but  not  they,  happen  to  regard  as  "ra- 
-     ttonal"? 

Or  take  that  oth«  hopeful  catchword: 
"pragmatism."  Soviet  leaders  have  now  be- 
come "pragmatic";  Khrushchev  was  prag- 
matic, Kosygln  U  even  more  pragmatic.  The 
magic  word  seems  to  serve  as  an  antonym 
for  "brutal"  or  "bloodstained."  But  there 
can  be  llttie  doubt  that  the  most  "pragmat- 
ic" of  Soviet  leaders  was  Josef  Stalin.  Com- 
pared to  him  Khrushchev  and  Kosygln  act 
like  pedantic  doctrinaires.  So  where  does 
this  get  us? 

BtAUNISM    AND   TOTALPrAKIANISM 

Many  of  the  reasons  adduced  to  prove  the 
InevltabUlty  of  drastic  change  In  the  Soviet 


Union  (some  of  which  I  have  quoted  above) 
sound  whoUy  convincing.  Applied  to  famlUar, 
"rational"  systems  similar  to  our  own  they 
would  be  unassailable.  But  If  we  apply  them 
to  a  completely  different  society  such  as 
that  of  the  USSR  we  might  at  least  attempt 
to  discover  whether  they  fit  Into  the  actual 
reality  of  that  extremely  pecuUar  to  us) 
system. 

I  fear  that  not  aU  students  of  Soviet  af- 
fairs make  this  effort:  Too  much  Is  taken 
for  granted,  too  many  Inconvenient  facts 
are  impatiently  brushed  aside  as  ideologi- 
cal Irrelevancles  or  cold  war  artifacts.  Which 
Is  why  we  are  constantly  being  taken  aback 
by  events  that  would  have  been  perfectly 
comprehensible  had  we  tried  to  view  them 
within  the  framework  of  Soviet  reaUty — or 
Soviet  "rationality." 

Before  proceeding  any  further  I  should  uke 
to  make  it  clear  that  aU  my  remarks  refer 
to  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  Soviet  Union 
alone.  It  is  a  gross  error  to  speak  of  the 
"Communist    world"    or    the    "Commimlst 
coimtrles"  as  something  which  Is  much  of  a 
muchness,  lumping  the  USSR  togetther  with 
the  East  European  satellites  Into  a  single 
category  sub  specie  aetemitatis.  This  prac- 
tice serves  only  to  confuse  the  Issues  stUl 
further.  In  reality  there  is  only  one  Com- 
munist country:  the  USSR  (China  Is  an  en- 
tirely separate  case,  and  Is  by  now  generally 
accepted  as  such).  For  good  or  bad.  Com- 
munism came  to  power  and  evolved  In  Rus- 
sia of  Its  own  voUtlon,  engendered  by  Rus- 
sian problems  and  shaped  by  Russian  forces. 
There  Is  a  national  system.  Everywhere  in 
Eastern  Europe  It  Is  an  artificial  system — 
unnat\iral,  anti-national,  upheld  solely  by 
foreign  arms.  Had  Communism  not  been  Im- 
posed by  a  conquering  power  it  might  have 
become  viable — as  may  be  the  case  In  Tugo- 
sUvla  and  Albania   (though  It  Is  too  early 
yet  for  an  entirely  confident  Judgment  even 
there).  As  It  is,  the  East  European  countries 
remain  simply  colonies  of  the  USSR;   after 
25  years  Communism  has  not  put  down  any 
roots,  and  the  likelihood  of  this  ever  hap- 
pening is  exceeding  remote. 

To  return  to  the  USSR.  It  Is  a  chastening 
thought,  but  the  post-Stalln  era  now  com- 
prises nearly  one-third  of  the  whole  period  of 
Soviet  history.  This  enables  \is  to  take  a  more 
detached  view  of  the  Age  of  Stalin,  and  also 
to  see  the  post-Stalln  era  Itself  In  perspec- 
tive. How  has  the  USSR  changed  In  the  six- 
teen years  since  Stalin's  death?  And  what 
deductions  concerning  Russia's  future  de- 
velopment can  be  drawn  from  this  experi- 
ence? 

The  system  created  by  Stalin  during  his 
25-year  dictatorship  is  commonly  known  as 
"Stalinism."  or  one  of  the  varieties  of  the 
general  phenomenon  of  totalitarianism.  The 
concept  of  "totalitaria'Msm"  has  been  of 
great  service  to  the  socl^  scientists — yet  not 
Infrequently  Its  indiscriminate  use  has 
blurred  the  profound  distinctions  between 
Soviet  Communism  and  the  rest. 

A  comparative  analysis  of  totalitarian  sys- 
tems reveals  far  greater  differences  between 
them  than  would,  say,  a  similar  study  of 
parliamentary  democracies.  "Totalitarianism' 
is  not  Just  equivalent  to  "bestiaUty,"  and 
HUter's  system  was  never  reaUy  totaUtarlan 
In  the  sense  that  Stalin's  was— to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  puny  efforts  of  MussoUnl,  Franco, 
Salazar,  Nkrumah,  Sukarno,  Nasser  et  al. 
The  Soviet  regime  U  sui  generis:  It  Is  a 
dictatorship— but  not,  lUte  the  others,  a 
dictatorship  built  up  around  the  personaUty 
of  one  charismatic  leader. 

The  popular  notion  of  the  InstablUty  of 
dictatorship  does  not  apply  to  the  USSR: 
nor.  most  emphatlcaUy,  dfles  the  theory  that 
"every  true  totaUtarianism  U  a  one-man  sys- 
tem" (R.  Tucker) .  The  Soviet  Union  is  cer- 
tainly a  "true  totalitarianism"— the  only  true 
one,  in  fact— yet  it  has  had  three  periods  of 
(more  or  less)  one-man  rule,  and  three  per- 
iods of  (more  or  less)  "coUective  leadership. 
UnlUe  any  other  modem  dlcUtorshlp  It  has 
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sunnoxmted  Innvimerable  Internal  and  ex- 
ternal crises  unscathed;  what  Is  even  more 
extra-ordinary.  It  has  svirvlved  the  deaths 
both  of  its  founder  and  of  the  man  who  gave 
It  its  final,  definitive  shi^e.  It  Is  In  a  class  of 
Its  own.  f 

"Stalinism"  does  not  mean  the  system  oi 
Stalin's  personal  dictatorship:  It  means  the 
social,  poUtical  and  economic  stmcture 
created  by  StaUn  In  the  course  of  a  total 
revolution,  of  a  total  transformation  of  soci- 
ety on  a  scale  unknown  to  history.  Using  the 
instmments  Inherited  from  Lenin.  StaUn 
forged  a  new  society  and  a  new  polity  ca- 
pable of  outUvlng  Its  creator.  And  this  it  has 

done. 

The  question  of  "neo-StaUnlsm"  or  a 
"restoration  of  StaUnlsm,"  so  anxiously  de- 
bated In  the  West  during  the  last  year,  is 
reaUy  Irrelevant.  There  Is  nothing  to  restore 
Stalinism  was  never  dlsmantied.  Since  1959 
the  Soviet  Union  has  always  been  a  Stalinist 
state,  and  even  Khrushchev,  for  aU  l^s  power 
(and,  I  beUeve,  sincerity)  was  unable  to 
escape  from  the  StaUnlst  straltjacket  In  the 
end  It  throtUed  him.  To  destroy  StaUnlsm 
would  mean  to  destroy  the  Soviet  regime,  and 
that  would  require  a  revolution  on  the  scale 

Obviously,  when  one  speaks  of  the  USSR 
as  a  Stalinist  state  one  does  not  m^  a 
state  run  by  a  StaUn;  StaUn  U  dead,  and  It  is 
hardly  Ukely  tiiat  a  second  StaUn  wUl  appear 
in  the  near  future— fortunately,  men  Uke 
mm  come  only  rarely.  Nor  Is  tiiere  any  need 
for  one:  The  job  has  been  done,  and  done 
extremely  thoroughly. 

AMID  TUKBUUWCB 

"A  StalUilst  State"  means,  quite  sUnply.  a 
steto  built  by  Stalin  and  r^Jf  ,f<=f°'^^'? 
with  Stalin's  principles,  in  StaUn's  spirit 
using  the  techniques  and  ^^^^°i,"^^ 
perfwted,  if  not  devised,  by  Stalin.  It  would 
befooUsh  to  deny  that  manifest  changes  have 

t^e^  place  sln^  1963-but  they  must  be 
seen  for  what  they  are.  not  forwhat  one 
fondly  Unaglnes  them  to  have  been. 

Take  "de-Stallnlzation."  The  tenn  Itsdf 
is  a  dangerous  misnomer.  Its  obvious  anal- 
Znf  is  "de-Nazlflcation";  tiiat  is  what  many 
Simple  compare  It  wltii.  Nothing  could  be 
further  from  the  ti^tii.  De-Nazlficat  on  was 
Suted  in  Germany  by  the  vlctorloi^aJ- 
lles  after  the  whole  poUtical  and  social  8*f^«- 
ture  of  Nazism  had  been  irrevocably  de- 
sSoyed.  Its  object  was  tije  detection  and 
punishment  of  all  active  Nazis  and  the  extlr- 
^tion  from  pubUc  Ufe.  by  force  ot  every 
^estigal  remnant  of  Nazism.  Can  ttds 
proce^reaUy  be  likened  to  Khrushchev's  "de- 
StaUnlzation"?  ^      ^^        „ 

SUteen  years  after  Stalin's  death,  after  aU 
the  en-atic  zigzags  of  "de-StaUnlzatlon 
and  "re-Stallnlzatlon,"  after  a  whole  genera- 
tion has  reached  adulUiood  without  ever 
having  known  Stalin's  rule,  the  USSR  re- 
mains imchanged  In  every  essential  feati^. 
from  Uie  state  wrought  by  StaUn  in  his  own 
harsh  Image.  The  Soviet  Union  as  we  know 
it  today  was  created  In  the  decade  1929-19S9. 
probably  the  most  hon^r-packed  ten  yeare  In 
modern  history.  It  has  changed  less  sin«> 
1939  than  any  other  country  In  the  world. 
Great  events  have  transformed  the  shape  of 
the  globe;  empU^s.  federations,  regimes,  con- 
stitutions, leaders  have  come  and  gone;  even 
such  stable  societies  as  those  of  Britain  and 
the  United  States  are  altered  beyond  recog- 
nition. The  USSR  remains  alone.  Uke  some 
gigantic  rock  amid  the  turbxUent  seas,  defy- 
ing change.  Impervious  to  Innovation. 

ONK  VAUD  ACHIEVEMENT 

The  poUtical.  social  and  economic  struc- 
ture of  Stalin's  Russia  has  hardly  »"««» 
since  It  emerged  from  tiie  "torms  °f  the 
1930s  Its  institutions  are  Intact,  its  Ideas 
firmly  fixed.  A  few  landmarks  have  gone:  The 
MachUie-Tractor  Stations,  for  Instance,  have 
been  dissolved.  What  else  has  changed? 
KhrushrfieVs  not  entirely  hare-brained  at- 
tempts to  reform  the  economic  structure,  the 
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party  apparatus,  the  educational  system  etc. 
have  all  been  revoked — any  tinkering  with 
Stalin's  monolithic  edl&ce.  It  was  soon  real- 
ized, could  only  lead  to  trouble.  The  Idea  of 
a  new  Constitution  was  dropped  (not  that 
one  could  really  draw  up  a  more  democratic 
Constitution  than  the  1936  model) .  Some  leg- 
islation has  been  brought  up  to  date — but  It 
remains  Stalinist  legislation.  The  new  Model 
Collective  Farm  Statute,  the  new  Family 
Law,  the  new  Penal  Code — all  are  pathetic  In 
their  tnablltty  to  Introduce  the  slightest  sig- 
nificant change  after  35  or  forty  years.  Some 
formulations  have  been  made  more  precise, 
but  generally  speaking  they  are,  If  anything, 
a  shade  more  rigid  than  their  predecessors.  As 
for  the  famous  "economic  reform"  and  the 
■alnted  Uberman:  One  does  not  hear  much 
about  them  nowadays,  even  from  their  most 
fervent  boosters. 

All  the  basic  tenets  of  Stalinist  Ideology 
remain  in  full  force:  The  retention  of  the 
State  until  the  construction  of  "full  Com- 
munism" and  even  beyond:  the  Intensifica- 
tion of  the  class  struggle:  the  principles  of 
partiinosf,  ideinost'  and  narodnost' :  the  dog- 
mas of  "socialist  realism"  and  of  culture  "na- 
tional In  form  and  socialist  In  content":  the 
successful  construction  of  soclaksm  In  one 
country:  the  wickedness  of  egalltarlanlsm 
etc.  Nothing  has  been  retracted — the  great 
"Ideolloglcal  Innovations"  of  the  Twentieth 
Congress  regarding  the  non-lnevltablllty  of 
war  and  the  peaceful  transition  to  socialism 
have  proved  an  elaborate  hoax.  As  for  "Inde- 
pendent roads  to  socialism,"  seized  upon  In 
the  West  as  earnest  of  a  genuine  change  of 
heart:  First  Hungary  and  now  Czechoslova- 
kia have  demonstrated  the  true  worth  of  this 
doctrinal  Innovation.  It  has  now  been  super- 
seded by  the  newer  concept  of  "limited  sov- 
ereignty," which  goes  even  beyond  anything 
thought  up,  or  at  least  formulated  In  so  many 
words,  by  Stalin  himself. 

Needless  to  say,  Stalin's  policies,  with  two 
exceptions,  have  all  been  consecrated  by  his 
successors  as  basic  (which  no  doubt  they 
were)  to  the  construction  of  the  socialist 
order:  The  defense  of  the  Leninist  line 
against  its  TroUkylte  and  other  "enemies," 
the  forced  collectivization  of  agrlcultxire.  the 
liquidation  of  the  ktUaks.  the  Soviet-Nazi 
Pact,  the  territorial  aggrandizement  of  1030- 
45,  the  establishment  of  the  "People's  Democ- 
racies." and  BO  on. 

Only  two  aspects  of  Stalin's  policies  have 
been  condemned  and  partially  rescinded.  One 
Is  the  wholesale  deportation  of  several  na- 
tionalities during  the  War.  The  remnants  of 
these  unfortunate  groups — but  not  of  the 
Crimean  Tartars  and  Volga  Oermans — have 
now  been  "rehabilitated"  and  allowed  to  go 
home:  their  "autonomies"  have  been  re- 
stored. But  by  far  the  most  Important  "re- 
treat" from  Stalin  has  been  the  denuncia- 
tion of  his  Indiscriminate  terror,  the  rehabil- 
itation of  most  of  his  victims,  the  liberation 
of  millions  of  concentration  camp  Inmates. 
True,  In  the  last  few  years  the  flood  of  gory 
revelations  has  been  firmly  checked:  true, 
also,  that  only  good  Communists — In  fact, 
only  good  Stalinists — have  been  publicly  re- 
habilitated as  "victims  of  the  personality 
cult":  anti-Communists,  antl-Stallnlsts  and 
even  plain  non- Communists  still  remain  in 
the  nether  darkness.  Yet  the  immense  prac- 
tical significance  of  the  mass  releases  and  re- 
habilitations should  on  no  account  be  under- 
estimated. Millions  pi  people  were  returned 
to  life,  millions  of  ^'relatives  of  enemies  of 
the  people"  became  equal  members  of  society 
again — for  what  that  was  worth.  No  other 
conceivable  measure  of  any  {XDSt-Stalin  gov- 
ernment could  have  brought  greater  happi- 
ness to  a  greater  number.  It  Is,  in  the  final 
analysis,  the  one  genuine  and  valid  adHere- 
ment  of  "de-Stallnlzatlon." 

"ALMOST    A8   OOOD" 

If  once  this  simple  fact  la  realized,  then 
we  begin  to  approach  an  understanding  of 
what   has   actually    changed   in    the   USSR 
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since  Stalin.  Certainly  not  the  emergence  of 
competing  "power  groups"  or  "power  struc- 
tures" (these  were.  If  anything.  In  greater 
evidence  under  Stalin),  or  the  "shift  in 
power  from  the  party  to  the  state  t4>paratu8" 
(again,  the  state  apparatus  was  more  Infiuen- 
tlal  under  Stalin  than  after  1953),  or  the 
"de-ldeologlzatlon  of  society"  (of  this  more 
later),  or  the  "consumer  revolution"  (the 
consumer  has  no  more  say  in  the  economy 
now  than  at  any  previous  time) ,  or— most 
emphatically — a  gradual  introduction  of 
freedom  of  speech,  press,  literature  and  of 
criticism  In  general.  What  has  changed  is  the 
ending  of  Indiscriminate,  arbitrary,  capricious 
terror  on  a  mass  scale. 

Terror  vmllmlted  by  law  (since  laws  are 
changed  at  will)  still  remains  a  prime  weapon 
of  the  Soviet  regime,  but  its  practical  appli- 
cation Is  now  limited  to  actual  enemies  of 
the  government — or,  rather,  to  people  who 
have  committed  acts  Indicating  their  hos- 
tility. To  be  sure  the  Soviet  definition  of  sub- 
vm^on  Is  very  different  from  ours — no  non- 
totalitarian  government  would  treat  Andrei 
Slnyavsky  or  Pavel  Lltvlnov  or  Vyacheslav 
Chomovil  as  criminal  offenders — yet  the  fact 
remains  that  all  the  victims  of  political  trials 
since  1953  had  effectively  committed  acta 
classified  as  hostile  by  the  Communist  re- 
gime. 

In  other  words,  the  striking  difference  be- 
tween the  present-day  USSR  and  Stalin's 
Russia  is  that  today  if  one  keeps  one's  nose 
clean  and  one's  mouth  shut  and  does  noth- 
ing, then  one  is  guaranteed  (barring  a  gen- 
uine misunderstanding)  not  to  go  to  Jail — 
whereas  under  Stalin  millions  of  people  were 
sent  to  slave  labor  camps  literally  for  "do- 
ing nothing"  {ni  za  chto) . 

This  may  not  seem  much  to  the  Western 
reader,  especially  after  the  highly  colored 
descriptions  of  a  "niberallzed,"  almost  dem- 
ocratic. Russia  upon  which  he  has  been  fed 
over  the  past  years — but  It  means  a  great  deal 
indeed  to  the  ordinary  Russian.  Moreover,  to 
achieve  this  blissful  security  he  does  not 
even  have  to  denounce  others:  Although  re- 
garded as  a  desirable  quality,  this  Is  no 
longer  de  rlgueur.  Or.  as  the  famous  non- 
agenarian aetxess  Tablochklna  Is  said  to  have 
exclaimed  soon  after  the  Twentieth  Congress: 
"Things  are  almost  as  good  as  they  were  be- 
fore the  revolution!" 

"XBA    OF  TSANSmON" 

Apart  from  the  elimination  of  sheer  ar- 
bitrariness, there  has  been  a  distinct  Im- 
provement in  living  standards.  This  improve- 
ment has  been  nowhere  nearly  as  great  as  that 
constantly  forecast  by  starry-eyed  true  be- 
lievers like  the  late  Isaac  Deutscher.  who  ten 
years  ago  predicted  that  by  today  the  USSR 
would  have  surpassed  West  European  living 
standards.  Nor  should  one  be  taken  In  by  the 
breathless  accounts  of  wltb-lt  tourists  and 
fellow  traveling  Joiimalists.  In  actual  fact 
the  gap  between  living  standards  in  Riissia 
and  In  the  advanced  industrial  countries  la 
today  almost  certainly  greater  than  In  Czarlst 
times. 

Nevertheless,  life  has  become  perceptibly 
easier  and  less  uncomfortable  for  the  ordi- 
nary Soviet  citizen.  Food  Is  still  scarce  and 
expensive,  consumer  goods  still  shoddy  and 
hard  to  obtain,  service  still  appalling — but 
there  is  a  bit  more  of  everything  for  every- 
one. The  most  tangible  Improvement  is  in 
the  field  of  hoiulng:  after  25  years  of  prac- 
tically no  housing  construction  and  of  squal- 
or beyond  the  imagination  of  a  Charles  Booth 
or  a  Frederick  Engels,  It  has  now  become  pos- 
sible— with  luck — for  families  to  move  into 
tiny  tenement  fiats  of  their  own.  with  sepa- 
rate bathroom  and  kitchen.  Once  again — 
how  little  this  may  mean  to  the  Western 
reader,  yet  what  fantastic  luxury  It  repre- 
sents for  the  wretched  life-long  inhabitant* 
of  Soviet  communal  fiats." 

To  sum  up:  The  end  of  arbltary,  lunatlo 
mass  terror,  the  release  of  millions  of  in- 
nocent prisoners  and   the  poatbumous  ra- 
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habllltatlon  of  other  millions  of  dead  victims 
of  the  system,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  over- 
all improvement  In  living  standards,  on  the 
other,  are  the  genuine  positive  achievements 
of  the  post- 1953  era.  They  have  contributed 
in  no  small  measvire  to  the  stabilization  and 
institutionalization  of  the  regime  be- 
queathed by  Stalin  to  his  successors. 

For  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  baslo 
stability  of  the  regime  Is  today  greater  than 
at  any  time  under  Stalin.  It  has.  in  a  sense, 
finally  come  into  Its  own:  The  Bolshevik 
revolution  has  reached  frulUon.  Often  in 
the  post-Stalin  years  one  heard  the  state  of 
affairs  In  the  USSR  described  as  a  "transi- 
tional stage."  Quite  conceivably  we  may  have 
had  it  all  wrong:  The  future  might  show 
that  It  had  t>een  Stalin's  dictatorship  that 
was  the  "era  of  transition"  from  the  early 
post-revolutionary  chaos  to  the  full  flowering 
of  the  ordered  totalitarian  society  that  now 
exists  In  Russia. 

The  West,  largely  under  the  influence  of  the 
violent  changes  effected  by  Stalin  (and  in 
a  much  less  violent  or  successful  way  by 
Khriishchev).  has  learned  to  think  of  Rus- 
sia as  a  country  In  a  state  of  constant  evolu- 
tion, a  society  in  a  state  of  permanent  flux. 
The  relative  tranquility,  not  to  say  immo- 
biliame,  of  the  last  five  years  Is  often  seen  as 
a  temporary  al)erTatlon.  Oddly  enough,  theae 
views  are  shared  by  Western  observers  from 
the  Left  and  the  Right  alike.  The  first  refuse 
to  accept  the  final  extinction  of  the  revolu- 
tionary "socialist  dynamism,  the  second  con- 
tinue to  hope  for  an  evolution  toward  libera- 
tion and  rationality.  Both  may  well  be  mis- 
taken. There  is,  when  we  come  down  to  It, 
no  real  reason — apart  from  wishful  think- 
txxg — to  doubt  that  the  Soviet  regime  can  go 
on  exlstng  Indefinitely  In  Its  present  form. 

As  Professor  Zblgnlew  Brezezinskl  pointed 
out  recently.  Russia  has  evolved  a  self-sus- 
taining political  system  in  which  elite  direc- 
tion from  above  is  met  by  wthodox  maaa 
support  from  below.  I  might  add  that  this  la 
an  ingenious,  elaborate  and  highly  sophisti- 
cated system,  based  upon  an  inbuilt  mecha- 
nism of  self -conservation  and  self-preserva- 
tion. Yet  the  Western  mind,  even  when  It 
agrees  with  some  definition  similar  to  the 
above,  finds  It  difficult  to  accept  the  stability 
of  the  system  and  permanency  of  its 
Institutions. 

TH«  trNwarrrxN  coNsxrrtrnoH 

The  reason  for  this  is,  once  again,  a  per- 
fectly understandable  InablUty  to  break  out 
of  the  accustomed  conceptual  framework  of 
our  own  civilization.  It  might  help  if  we 
would  try  to  view  the  USSR,  so  to  apeak. 
"through  the  looking-glass."  In  the  USSR 
viewed  through  the  looking-glass  one  finds 
sjrmmetrlcal  counterparts  of  many  of  our  own 
institutions — distorted  beyond  recognition, 
no  doubt,  yet  nevertheless  functioning  per- 
fectly in  their  own  peculiar  fashion. 

We  believe,  for  example,  that  social  and 
political  stablUty  can  exist  only  under  a  gov- 
ernment of  laws  and  not  men.  But  the  Soviet 
Union  is  governed  by  laws — the  laws  of  ide- 
ology, not  Jurisprudence — yet  laws,  none- 
theless, founded,  like  our  own,  upon  certain 
basic  principles,  and  adaptable,  also  like  ours, 
to  changing  circumstances.  Or  take  constitu- 
tionalism. The  Stalin  Constitution,  of  course. 
Is  a  meaningless  scrap  of  paper,  but  the  USSB 
does  have  a  genuine  constitution — unwritten, 
or  rather,  unpubllclzed.  yet  perfectly  well 
understood  and  recognized  by  all  concerned. 
This  real  constitution  contains  the  acttial 
rules  of  Soviet  political  life:  the  rules  of 
party  management  of  the  country,  of  cadrs 
selection  or  nomenklatura  and  of  censorship, 
of  the  organization  of  elections  and  of  the 
passport  system,  of  "double-think"  and 
"thought-crime"  (to  use  the  Orwellian  short- 
hand). Every  intelligent  Soviet  citizen  la 
familiar  with  these  rules  and  acts  in  aooutl- 
ance  with  them. 

The  important  thing  about  these  "consti- 
tutional laws"  is  not  that  they  are  unpub- 
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llshed  but  that  they  exist  and  are  stricUy 
adhered  to.  by  government  and  subjects  alike. 
The  BtoblUty  they  provide  may  be  very  dif- 
ferent from  ours— but  It  is.  nonetheless, 
StablUty.  ,    ^ 

Probably  the  single  most  important  factor 
that  has  Impaired  our  understanding  of  the 
essential  stability  of  the  Soviet  system  has 
been  the  theory  of  "the  permanent  purge. 
To  say  that  Soviet  Russia  has  been  the  land 
of  unpMalleled  mass  purges  and  show  trials 
is  to  state  the  glaringly  obvious.  We  aU  know 
that  six  of  the  seven  members  of  the  post- 
Lenin  PoUtburo  were  Uquldated,  that  three- 
quarters  of  the  Central  Committee  elected  in 
1934  were  shot,  that  only  2  percent  of  the 
de'egfttes  to  the  Seventeenth  Congress  were 
present  at  the  Eighteenth  and  so  on.  Nothing 
like  this  had  ever  happened  before,  in  any 
country,  under  any  regime.  But  the  sense  of 
shock  and  revulsion  aroused  by  these  truly 
horrifying  events  has  tended  to  bUnd  us  to 
the  astonishing  (and  perhaps  also  unparal- 
led)  degree  of  continuity  that  has  existed  in 
the  top  Soviet  leadership  over  the  past  fifty 
years.  Since   1917  the  USSR  has  had  seven 
heads  of  state;  four  of  them  are  still  alive— 
and  all  members  of  the  Central  Committee 
(a   fifth.   Voroshllov.   died   last   December). 
Over  the  same  period  the  United  SUtes  has 
had  ten  Presidents,  of  whom  three  are  aUve. 


pmsoNAL  sECtmmr 
There  have  been  only  eight  prime  mln- 
rfteters  of  the  USSR,  five  of  whom  are  stiU 
alive  (Britain  has  had  eleven  prime  minis- 
ters, four  of  whom  are  alive  today);  seven 
foreign  ministers  (against  nineteen  in  Brit- 
ain and  fourteen  in  the  United  States),  of 
whom  three  are  alive;  ten  ministers  of  de- 
fense (against  23  secretaries  for  war  or  de- 
fense in  the  United  Kingdom  and  twenty  in 
the  United  States),  of  whom  six  are  sUll 
alive. 

Obviously,  the  turnover  (not  to  mention 
the  mortaUty  rate)  has  been  higher  for  the 
heads   of  the  secret  police.  Yet  even  here 
the  picture   Is  less   black   than  one   might 
think.  Of  the  twelve  occupiers  of  the  hot 
seat,  the  first  two  died  of  natural  causes  (if 
we  accept  Menzhlnsky's  death  as  a  natural 
one),  the  next  five  were  shot,  and  the  last 
five  are  still  alive,  to  the  best  of  our  knowl- 
edge, with  two  even  sitting  on  the  Politburo. 
The  most  striking  case  of  continuity  is 
that  of  the  top  Job  Itself,  the  General  Sec- 
retary (or  First  Secretary)  of  the  CC  (Cen- 
tral Committee) :  In  the  47  years  since  ite 
establishment  It  has  been  occupied  by  only 
three  men.  Whatever  else  these  facts   may 
indicate,  they  are  certainly  proof  of  a  basic 
stability  of  top  Soviet  cadres  going  back  to 
the  revolution. 

Since  1938-39  the  Soviet  Union  has  created 
a  layer  of  top  "civil  servants,"  or  ministers, 
whose  longevity  in  office  defies  comparison 
with  any  other  country.  A  few  examples  will 
suffice.  Vaslly  Zotov  has  Just  retired  after 
32  years  as  Minister  of  Food  Industry.  Close 
on  his  heels  comes  Pyotr  Lomako  and  Alex- 
ander Ishkov,  Ministers  respectively  of  Non- 
Ferrous  Metallurgy  and  Fisheries  since  1940. 
Dmitry  Ustinov,  today  a  Secretary  of  the 
CC.  has  been  overlord  of  the  defense  (a  most 
senaltve  post),  under  one  title  or  another, 
since  1941.  Boris  Beehchev  was  appointed 
Minister  of  Transport  In  1948.  after  four 
years  as  deputy  minister,  the  list  could  be 
easily  prolonged. 

The  same  applies  to  the  Soviet  foreign 
service.  How  many  twentieth-century  diplo- 
mats have  had  as  good  a  run  for  their  money 

as to  mention  but  two — Andrei  Gromyko, 

first  appointed  ambassador  in  1943,  or  Valer- 
ian Zorln,  an  ambassador  since  1945? 

In  short,  I  believe  one  U  fuUy  Justified  in 
speaking  of  an  incredible  degree  of  stablUty 
in  the  top  governmental  offices  of  the  USSR. 
Purges  come  and  go,  rulers  die  or  arc  de- 
posed, reforms  and  counter-reforms  are  car- 
ried out— the  same  men  remain  in  the  same 
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top  Jobs.  Even  the  British  CivU  Service  seems 
ephemeral  by  comparison. 

But,  it  can  be  argued,  these  men,  for  all 
their  eminence,  are  really  glorified  axlmlnls- 
trators.  Far  more  powerful  are  the  great  ter- 
ritorial  satraps,  the  obfcom    (district)    and 
fcralfcom   (regional)   secretaries.  And  It  Is  In 
these  posts  that  upheavals  and  changes  have 
been  most  frequent.  Yet  a  closer  examination 
of  the  facts  shows  that  today  there  Is  a  con- 
siderable security  of  tenure  at  this  exalted 
level  as  well.  If  we  take  the  76  first  secretaries 
of  the  obkoma  and  kraikoms  of  the  RSFSR 
(the   administration   units   of   the   NaUonal 
Republics  being  less  important)  we  find  tnat 
they  have  occupied  their  present  posts  for  an 
average  of  seven  years.  Forty-six  of  them,  or 
nearly  two-thirds,  were  appointed  to  their 
posts  under  Khrushchev  (32  before  the  22nd 
Congress  of  1961),  and  one  amazing  charac- 
ter has  been  running  Tuva  since  1944.  In  the 
light  of  these  figures  it  Is  Impossible  to  speak 
of  the  continuing  instability  and  insecurity 
of  leading  cadres.  On  the  contrary— and  this 
Is  a  factor  of  the  utmost  significance— the 
Soviet  elite  has  finally  achieved  the  personal 
security  it  so  sorely    lacked   under   Stalin. 
Hence  Its  vastly  Increased  political  weight. 
The  main  argument  usually  advanced  as 
evidence  of  the  instability  of  Soviet  govern- 
ment has  nothing  to  do  with  the  elite   as 
such  but  concerns  the  absence  of  an  ordered 
system  of  succession  at  the  very  top.  This  is 
tmdenlable:  There  are  no  provisions  lortoe 
orderly  transfer  of  power  in  either  the  writ- 
ten or  unwritten  "constitutions."  Yet   the 
developments  of  recent  years  have  to  a  con- 
siderable degree  vitiated  the   force   of  this 
argument. 

THE   COLLZCTIVI   LEADERSHIP 

Khrushchev's  accession,  however  turbtilent. 
was  very  different  from  Stalin's.  Nor  did  he 
exercise  anything  like  the  power  wielded  by 
his  fearsome  predecessor.  By  now  It  has  been 
fairly  well  established  that  even  this  limited 
power  steadily  diminished  from  1960  onwards. 
Khrushchevs  overthrow— though  In  no  sense 
"constitutional."  and  certainly  not  indicative 
of  any  "democratization"  of  the  regime,  as 
many  Western  optimists  earnestly  announced 
at  the  time— was  executed  In  a  perfectly  or- 
derly fashion.  It  was  confined  solely  to  the 
Flret  Secretary  and  his  personal  entourage, 
and  carried  no  repercussions  or  purges  in  Its 
wake    Indeed.  It  resembled  the   mysterious 
processes  by  which  the  British  Conservative 
Party  gets  rid  of  Its  failed  leaders,  far  more 
than  it  resembled  the  bloodstained  Byzan- 
tine intrigues   customarily   associated   with 
KremUn  power  struggles.  It  was,  one  might 
say.  a  system  of  adulthood,  of  confidence  and 
of  stability.  „    „  ,,, 

The  collective  leadership  has  now  been  in 
power  for  weU  over  five  years— yet  it  is  stlU 
generally  accepted  In  the  West  that  it  can- 
not survive  for  long,  that  it  wiU  either  be 
superseded  by  a  single  dictator  or  else  inevi- 
tably evolve  toward  a  form  of  parliamentary 
democracy.  While  not  excluding  either  pos- 
sibility, it  is  legitimate  to  ask:  Why  should 
this  be  so?  What  real  reasons  do  we  have  to 
doubt  the  staying  power  of  the  coUecUve 
leadership?  ^  .  „ 

Basically  It  boUs  down  to  an  argument  by 
analogy:  Two  coUecUve  leaderships  have 
^toBn  up  in  the  past,  therefore  no  third  can 
e^  survive.  This  wUl  hardly  do.  Discussing 
the  post-Khrushchev  regime  in  terms  of  the 
post-StaUn  triumvirate  (or,  come  to  that,^ 
the  post-Lenm  one  either)  makes  no  more 
sensTthan  discussing  the  perl^  of  Khrush- 
chev's supremacy  In  terms  of  Stalin  s  dlcta- 
S^p    to  neither  case  are  the  situations 

''^^iSa  is*  no  historical  inevitabUlty  about 
the  breakup  of  a  collective  leadership  in 
the  USSB.  One  can  hardly  speak  of  an  iden- 
tity of  views  among  the  members  of.  say.  tte 
British  cabinet— yet  it  has  governed  the 
country,  for  good  or  Ul,  for  exacUy  the  same 
period  of  time  as  the  Brezhnev  group,  n 
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there  were  no  constitutional  requirement  rf 
quinquennial  general  elections  I  suppose  it 
could  go  on  governing  forever  and  ever  (An 
topor4nt  difference  here  Is  tiiat  Mr  Wilson 
po^sses  more  personal  power  vis-^-vls  hte 
colleagues,  in  terms  of  promotions,  dismissals 
and  demotions,  tiian  Mr.  Brezhnev  bas  over 
his— which  is  why  the  composition  of  tne 
British  cabinet  has  changed  much  more  than 
that  of  the  Politburo  over  the  same  lengtn 
of  time.) 

PLEKHANOV'S  PBOPHECT 

Another  popular  argument  against  coUec- 
tive  leadership  (which  I  have  myself  used  in 
the  past)  is  that  a  great  country  and  a  com- 
plex Industrial  society  simply  cannot  be  run 
in  that  way.  It  can't  work.  And  yet  the  sys- 
tem has  worked  and  is  visibly  working. 

True  they  are  a  rather  inferior  lot  of  third- 
rate  men— but.  to  quote  the  Immortal  words 
of  Coxmt  Oxtenstiema,  "An  nescis  quantiua 
prudentia  regitur  orbis?"  They  have  not 
been  an  activist  government  (perhaps  a 
source  of  strength) ,  but  when  they  have  had 
to  take  a  tough  decUlon,  as  over  Czechoslo- 
vakia, they  have  been  as  ruthless  and  as 
unyielding  as  any  previous  Soviet  govern- 
ment. And  they  have  weathered  the  storm 
intact.  .        .__ 

"Weatiierlng  the  storm."  in  a  broader 
sense,  Is  a  key  phrase  when  explali^ng  the 
soviet  system's  ablUty  to  survive  f^d  to  re- 
sist change.  Over  Its  fifty  years  of  existence 
the  regime  has  undergone  every  conceivable, 
and  even  inconceivable,  test  of  Its  stability. 
The  harshest  civil  war  In  modern  bistory, 
followed  shortly  by  forced  Industrialization, 
the  coUectlvlzation  of  agrlcultiire.  a  murder- 
ous famine  and  an  even  more  murderous 
Great  Purge— aU  crammed  into  ten  years. 

Then  came  the  war.  with  devastation  on 
an  unheard-of  scale.  What  other  Bu«i"^ 
regime  could  have  survived  the  near-total 
military  coUapse  of  1941?  Afterwards-plck- 
tag  up  the  pieces,  rebuilding,  new  OTiel"^. 
new  deprivations.  And  tiiroughout  It  all  J^e 
system  has  stood,  practically  unchanged. 
Why  should  it  be  dismantied  now,  when  tne 
worst  Is  behind  it?  ..,„.^t 

Many  people  in  the  West  expect  "inevlt- 
able^  cblnge  precisely  because  of  the  easl« 
Sndlt^ons  of^today.  «  ^een^J  ren^Jably 
weak  argument.  If  one  looks  back  at  the  his- 
Torv  of  Russia  one  sees  that  reforms  of  the 
svsLm  (^mstlnct  from  partial  alleviation  of 
certem  Vlevances  or  shortcomings)  have 
nev«  befn  undertaken  in  times  of  relative 

pel^e  success  and  Ple^^^' ,^"\°X^f  ;e*5* 
traumatic  effects  of  defeat:  ^^^ther  by  Peter 

the  Great,  or  Alexander  H.  <>'  "^^'J^^^fj^ 
Trv  as  one  wlU,  one  cannot  find  today  in 
R,2la  any  real  signs  elttier  of  impetus  for 
Kge,  or^'of  forceflor  change,  or  of  rea^m, 
for  change,  or  even  of  posslblUtles  for  change 
^e  factors  of  stab%.  of  P«T»anence  of 
chaneelessness,  are  ^p-rooted  »n  So^et 
Sty  Some  of  theseN  have  already  men- 
tS.'  -There  are  other,  perhaps  even  more 
important  ones  as  well. 

•The  profound  innate  conservatism  of  Rus- 
sia explains  a  great  deal  about  ^vlet  society 
SoeaklnK  In  1904.  forty  years  after  the  in- 
auSfon  of  the  "era  of  the  great  refomis^ 
aXonly  a  decade  before  that  era  w^  to  be 

overwhelmed  by  the  ««»^  J.^'^^X'vS^ 
fila's  ereatest  historian.  Vaslly  ^UuchevMKy. 
rSde^  profound  comment  on  the  nature 
^d  fate  of  aU  attempts  at  transforming  his 

""Sng  decided  that  Russl%\»  X 
abandoned  the  old  foundations  of  her  Ufe. 
^letv  hM  adjusted  its  historical  Ideas  ac- 
Si  Not  so  long  ago  we  thought: 

^v  lw)k  back,  when  there  Is  so  much  to  be 
^V^d  sudi  a  bright  futiire  before  us? 
^av  we  think:  What  Is  there  to  learn  from 
^  pU  ^«n  we  have  broken  all  o^  "e. 
with  it.  when  our  Ufe  has  Irrevocably  shifted 
TtS  niw  foundations?  But  a  vttal  POlnt  has 
been  overlooked.  Lost  In  admiration  for  the 
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wmy  In  which  the  Reform  hfts  been  tnns- 
muting  the  Russian  tradition,  we  have  shut 
our  eyes  to  the  way  in  which  the  Russian 
tradition  has  been  transmitting  the  Reform." 

Nor  were  these  foreholdlngs  confined  to 
"boiirgeols  Ideologists."  In  1906  Plekhanov 
Issued  a  grave  warning  against  Lenin's  plans 
for  nationalization  of  the  land.  This  "would 
be  an  attempt  to  restore  our  ancient  system, 
now  undermined  by  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century  .  .  .  the  system  under  which  both 
the  sou  and  the  tiller  of  the  soil  were  the 
property  of  the  state,  and  which  was  but  the 
Muscovite  edition  of  the  economic  basis  of 
all  the  great  oriental  depotlsms." 

Lenin — a  trifle  uneasily — pooh-poohed 
PlelthanoVs  fears.  But  years  later,  during 
the  last  agonizing  months  of  his  conscious 
life,  he  was  to  return  with  Increasing  anxiety 
to  the  "damned  Russian  past."  to  the  cen- 
turies-old tradition  of  bureaucraUc  Inertia, 
which  was  taking  over  the  party  and  reshap- 
Ing  the  revolution.  Perhaps  he  had  begun  to 
realize — as  Plekhanov  had  foreseen  years 
before — that  It  was  precisely  his  revolution 
that  was  resurrecting  a  distant  past. 

ANO  tXtrnt'S  ACQT7TE8CENCK 

Addressing  a  Party  congress  for  the  last 
time.  Lenin  drew  his  famous  parallel  between 
a  vanquished  nation  Imposing  its  culture 
upon  the  conqueror,  and  a  defeated  ruling 
^ass  Imposing  Its  tradition  upon  the  new 
rulers  Might  It  not  be  the  case,  he  asked. 
that  the  Bolsheviks  "had  been  subjugated  by 
an  alien  culture?  True,  this  might  create  the 
Impression  that  the  vanquished  do  possess 
a  high  culture.  Nothing  of  the  kind:  their 
culture  Is  miserable  and  trivial — but  It  Is 
still  higher  than  our  own.  However  paltry, 
however  miserable.  It  Is  still  higher  than 
that  of  ova  Communist  functionaries."  And 
even  In  his  "Testament"  Lenin  warned:  "Un- 
der no  circumstances  should  we  forget  that 
the  apparatus  of  state  has  been  taken  over 
by  us  essentially  as  It  was,  from  the  Czar 
and  the  bourgeoisie." 

Not  only  the  state  tradition,  one  should 
add.  but  the  mentality,  the  social  attitudes, 
the  passivity,  the  staying  power,  the  resist- 
ance to  change — In  short,  every  negative  fea- 
ture of  the  traditional  Russian-Muscovite 
system — was  taken  over  and  Imbued  with 
new  life  by  the  Bolsheviks.  In  the  dictator- 
ship of  the  Communist  Party.  Russia  found 
a  unique  Instrument  for  the  stabilization 
and  the  perpetuation  of  Its  tradition. 

Communist  elitism  coalesced  with  Russian 
bureaucratic  despotism  to  form  modem  to- 
talitarianism The  absolute,  unlimited  and 
undivided  dictatorship  of  the  Party,  un- 
changed through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  So- 
viet history,  provides  the  basis  for  the  stabil- 
ity of  Soviet  society.  The  Party  is  the  sole 
source  of  power  and  leadership,  the  sole 
source  of  social  cohesion,  the  sole  driving 
force  of  the  nation.  Everything  Is  subsiuned 
within  the  Party. 

TOTALTTAaUNISlf    AITD    TXCaifOLOCT 

I  cannot  accept  the  widely  held  notion 
that  the  Party  more  or  less  ceased  to  exist 
in  the  last  twenty  years  of  Stalin's  rule  and 
was  only  revived  after  1953.  It  certainly  did 
not  govern  the  country — neither  has  It  done 
■o.  in  any  genuine  sense  of  the  word,  either 
before  or  after  Stalin — but  even  In  the  Stalin 
era  the  Party  was  the  prime  Instrument  of 
government,  the  Instrument  which  mobilized 
the  country's  energies  and  channeled  them 
In  the  direction  Indicated  from  above. 

Without  the  Party  SUlin's  dictatorship 
would  have  been  Impossible :  It  was  through 
the  Party  that  the  leader's  will  was  enforced 
upon  the  lowliest  subject  (the  role  of  the 
secret  police,  however  crucial,  was  always 
Bubeldlary  to  that  of  the  Party) .  In  this  sense 
Soviet  propaganda  is  right  when  It  main- 
tains that  "the  Party  continued  to  live  even 
under  the  cult  of  personality." 

Since  Stalin's  death,  of  courae,  the  Impor- 
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tance  of  the  Party,  its  overwhelming  posi- 
tion of  power  with  regard  to  any  other  so- 
cial or  political  force,  has  increased  Im- 
measurably— and  so  has  Its  stabilizing  In- 
fluence. 

The  majority  of  Western  observers  be- 
lieve— hopefully — In  an  ever  deepening  con- 
tradiction between  party  supremacy  and  the 
demands  of  a  modern  Industrial  society.  Party 
rule.  It  Is  thought,  stifles  the  creative  devel- 
opment of  science  and  technology,  retards 
the  economy,  becomes  a  fatal  Impediment  to 
progress  which  will  Inevitably  have  to  be 
eliminated. 

But  the  nature  of  modern  totalitarianism 
is  still  Imperfectly  understood,  even  after  so 
many  years.  It  has  a  disconcerting  tendency 
to  disprove  all  our  most  cherished  assump- 
tions. The  very  same  bien  penaants  who  await 
and  "Inevitable  "  liberalization  are  also  the 
first  to  acclaim,  and  even  exaggerate,  the  So- 
viets' gigantic  achievements  In  industry,  sci- 
ence, technology.  Tet  all  these  have  been  ef- 
fected under  the  leadership  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party. 

Oranted,  the  Party  has  been  a  conserva- 
tive force.  Its  Ideological  shackles  have  ham- 
pered scientific  progress.  It  has  stlfied  con- 
troversy and  Imposed  the  authority  of  char- 
latans like  Lysenko.  But  It  was  in  the  worst 
years  of  the  Zhdanovihchina  that  Russia 
constructed  the  A-bomb  and  made  decisive 
strides  In  rocketry.  The  first  Russian  nuclear 
test  took  the  West  by  surprise.  So  did  the 
Sputnik.  Yet  we  have  still  failed  to  draw  the 
obvious  conclusion :  Freedom  of  thought  and 
speech  Is  not  an  absolute  prerequisite  of 
great  scientific  achievements.  Russia's  devel- 
opments will  probably  slow  down,  but  the 
commonly  held  assumption  that  she  will 
either  have  to  Introduce  Intellectual  and  po- 
litical freedom  or  condemn  herself  to  stag- 
nation Is,  I  believe,  quite  unrealistic. 

I  would  reserve  the  argument.  Not  only 
is  a  totalitarian  regime  not  inimical  to  tech- 
nical and  scientific  progress — such  a  regime 
is  inconceivable  without  the  benefits  of  the 
most  up-to-date  technology.  A  totalitarian 
regime  could  not  come  into  being  or  exist 
without  our  century's  revolutionary  Inven- 
tions in  the  fields  of  transport,  communi- 
cations, armaments  and  so  on.  The  develop- 
ment of  technology  does  not  weaken  totali- 
tarianism: It  strengthens  it. 

In  1857  Herzen  forecast  the  coming — In  a 
totally  state-dominated  Russia — of  an  un- 
precedented system  "of  slavery  and  brute 
force  upheld  by  every  achievement  of  sci- 
ence: a  Oenghls  Khan  equipped  with  tele- 
graph, steamships  and  railways."  It  has  all 
come  to  pass. 

The  same  applies  to  education:  A  totali- 
tarian system  does  not  fear  education  for 
all — It  requires  It.  Totalitarianism  la  based 
on  literacy.  Two  basic  factors  must  be  borne 
in  mind :  1 )  A  totalitarian  system,  by  defini- 
tion, possesses  the  means  of  controlling  and 
directing  the  education  It  gives  Its  subjects; 
2)  literacy  and  education  are  indispensable 
for  indoctrinating  the  whole  population,  for 
achieving  that  complete  politiclzatlon  of  life 
'which  Is  the  hallmark  of  the  totalitarian  re- 
gime. 

coKroaifiTT  nr  -rHOTTGar 

And  Ideological  conformity  is  still  as  much 
a  foundation  of  the  regime  as  at  any  previous 
time — whatever  we  may  believe  about  the 
"end  of  idfclogy"  in  the  USSR  or  elsewhere. 
Ideology  supplies  the  basis  for  the  legal  order 
and  for  the  loyalty  of  the  people.  There  can 
be  no  substitute  for  Ideology. 

This  simple  fact  la  well  understood  by 
every  Soviet  apparatchik.  Western  observers 
tend  to  be  siirprlsed  and  not  a  little  amused 
when  they  see  Important  and  busy  men,  rul- 
ers of  a  great  coimtry's  destinies,  spending 
days  and  weeks  in  discussing  the  fine  points 
of  modem  art  or  abstruse  questions  of  liter- 
ary theory,  or  drafting  outlines  of  school  text- 
books. Tet  these  matters  pertain  to  the  very 
core  of  Communist  government.  Ideological 
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erosion  has  to  be  prevented  from  setting  in: 
Hence  the  Interminable  Ideological  plenums, 
theoretical  discussions,  reorganizations  of 
political  education.The  pragmatism  of  certain 
Soviet  politicians  about  which  one  hears  so 
much  Is  invariably  placed  within  the  confines 
of  the  general  ideological  framework. 

It  is  fallacious  to  assume  that  as  a  result 
of  "de-Stallnizatlon"  the  average  educated 
Soviet  citizen  has  lost  his  faith  and  freed 
himself  from  the  bonds  of  Ideology.  "Belief" 
and  "disbelief"  in  the  USSR  u  a  complex 
matter.  Probably  nobody  except  a  few  simple- 
tons believes,  or  has  ever  believed,  the  entire 
"Marxist-Leninist"  canon.  It  is  taken  for 
granted  that  some  things  have  to  be  said 
which  are  untrue;  this  knowing  acceptance 
of  elements  of  untruth  in  Itself  Implies  an 
acceptance  of  the  basic  truth.  And  practically 
everyone  believes  in  part. 

Thus,  any  intelligent  Russian  will  know 
that  his  coimtry's  standard  of  living  is  much 
lower  than  in  the  West;  he  will  probably 
even  know  that  there  Is  more  freedom  of 
speech  in  Britain  than  in  the  USSR.  But  be 
will  almost  invariably  be  convinced  that  free 
education,  free  health  care,  paid  holidays, 
old-age  pensions  are  unknown  under  "capl- 
taUsm." 

He  knows  that  his  elections  are  not  really 
free — but  he  thinks  that  free  elections  are 
not  very  relevant  to  "true  democracy"  any- 
way. Far  more  Important,  he  believes.  Is  the 
opportunity  for  ordinary  workers  and  peas- 
ants to  rise  to  the  top — an  opportunity 
which,  he  is  assured,  can  exist  only  under 
CoDununlsm.  I  oould  go  on  listing  the  ele- 
ments of  "real"  and  "pretended"  Ideological 
convictions:  The  point  Is  that  the  Soviet 
mentality  has  by  now  been  largely  shaped 
In  the  Marxist-Leninist  mould.  There  is  far 
more  conformity  in  thought  than  in  be- 
havior. 

A    CaXDIBLX    ALTEKNATIVZ? 

Ideology  has  survived  and  even,  in  some 
respects,  strengthened  Its  hold  over  the  pop- 
ulation because  It  has  succeeded — like  the 
regime  Itself — In  moving  with  the  times, 
whilst  preserving  the  essential  continuity.  In 
recent  years,  despite  Khrushchev's  attempts 
to  revive  some  of  the  original  revolutionary 
fervor,  the  nationalist  elements  have  become 
even  stronger:  today  It  Is  no  exaggeration  to 
speak  of  the  USSR  as  a  racist  country,  with 
rampant  antlsemltlsm,  hysterical  fear  of  the 
"yellow  peril"  and  undisguised  contempt  for 
blacks.  (In  fairness  to  Czarist  Russia,  this 
pathological  racism — with  the  sole  exception 
of  antlsemltlsm — was  absent  before  1917.) 

The  new  nationalist-racist  strain  of  Soviet 
Ideology  has  proved  far  more  powerful  in  its 
popular  appeal  than  the  outdated  doctrine  of 
International  class-consciousness.  Its  effec- 
tiveness was  shown  last  year,  during  the 
Czechoslovak  crisis.  The  West  has  not  yet 
grasped  the  full  implications  of  this  develop- 
ment; it  had  better  do  so. 

The  all-pervasive  nature  of  Communist 
Ideology  Is  today  one  of  the  strongest  guar- 
antees of  the  regime's  stability.  The  recent 
experience  of  various  disaffected  Intellectual 
groups  has  demonstrated  a  tragic  failure  to 
discover  any  coherent  countervailing  philos- 
ophy. What  have  been  the  Ideas  put  forward 
In  the  "underground"  publications?  A  "return 
to  Leninism";  glorification  of  nineteenth- 
century  Populism;  the  cult  of  Chemysbevsky 
and  Semo-Solovyovlch;  the  resurrection  of 
slavophilism.  In  other  words,  a  return  to 
prlstlne-pure  Bolshevism  or  to  its  precursors. 

The  young  rebels  find  themselves  in  the 
cul-de-sac  of  the  legends  upon  which  they 
were  reared.  But  what  else  can  they  suggest? 
One  could  hardly  expect  them  to  preach  the 
philosophy  of  Vekhi.  the  famous  pre-revolu- 
tlonary  liberal  publication,  or  the  advantages 
of  parliamentary  democracy,  so  vehemently 
denounced  by  the  great  Russian  "progres- 
sive" thinkers  to  whom  they  turn  for  spirit- 
ual guidance.  They  have  nowhere  to  gO'^ 
the  Party  has  appropriated  and  defiled  every 
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"progressive"  and  national  idea  of  the  past, 
every  Uadltion,  every  popular  slogan.  As  a 
KOB  officer  recently  remarked  to  Pyotr  Yaklr, 
the  son  of  a  prominent  general  executed  by 
Stalin-  "You  think  that  you  are  your  father's 
heir?  No— we  are  his  heirs."  And  he  was  right. 
There  simply  is  no  credible  alternative  to 
Communist  Party  rule  or  to  Communist 
Ideology— therefore  the  regime  can  take  a 
more  lenient  attitude  (by  comparison  with 
Stalin)  towards  the  occasional  non  con- 
formists. Nor  is  there  any  real  danger  of  a 
popular  revolt.  Never  In  Russia's  history  have 
the  masses  subsisted  in  the  state  of  com- 
plete lethargy,  of  Indifference  and  apathy  to 
which  they  have  sunk  today.  All  they  want  is 
a  little  peace  and  quiet  and  a  slow  Improve- 
ment in  their  living  conditions.  The  outlet 
for  their  cynicism  is  brutish  drunkenness. 
They  have  become  Orwell's  "proles." 

Even  if  this  were  ever  to  change,  a  success- 
ful revolt  against  Soviet  totaUtarianlsm  U 
hardly  conceivable.  The  military  and  psy- 
chological odds  are  overwhelmingly  In  favor 
of  the  regime.  Brezhnev  &  Co.  are  a  very  dif- 
ferent breed  of  men  from  the  soft-hearted 
old  imperialists  of  London  and  Paris.  They 
have  none  of  Mayor  Daley's  concern  for 
human  life.  If  the  need  were  to  arise  they 
would  use  armed  force  as  savagely  and  as 
immoderately  as  Stalin  did  when  he  quelled 
rebellions  In  the  1930s  and  1940s.  If  a  mllUon 
people  had  to  be  killed  they  would  never 
flinch.  And  the  West  would  not  know  about 

It or.  If  It  knew,  would  not  care. 

stabiutt:  pouncAi.  and  sociai, 
I  believe.  In  short,  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has  now  achieved  a  state  of  political  stability 
undreamed  of  in  the  past.  There  Is  little  need 
for  change,  and  even  less  likelihood  that  any 
will  occur  in  the  foreseeable  future.  It  is 
idle  to  pretend  otherwise. 

Social  stability,  of  course,  is  another  mat- 
ter Soviet  society  Is  still  an  Insecure  forma- 
tion None  of  the  basic  problems  have  been 
solved.  Agriculture,  Inequality,  poverty,  na- 
tional oppression:  all  the  old  sources  of  stress 
remain.  Given  some  quite  exceptional  cir- 
cumstances—say. virldespread  rebellion  in 
Eastern  Europe,  or  four  disastrous  harvest 
failures  In  a  row,  or  an  unsuccessful  conven- 
tional war  with  Chlna^they  might  erupt  and 
sweep  away  the  system.  The  chances  of  this 
happening  are  slight,  to  put  it  mildly. 

Perhaps,  after  fifty  years  of  dashed  hopes, 
the  time  has  come  for  the  West  to  stop 
expecting  miracles. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Unlco  President,  George  Malanga  cited  her 
leadership  in  education  which  dates  back  to 
1948-1949  when  she  served  as  president  of 
the  Carteret  Home  and  School  Association. 
Her  contribution  to  the  field  of  educaUon 
has  also  Included  a  term  of  office  from  1959- 
1960  as  a  member  from  Essex  County  of  the 
White  Hoxise  Conference  Committee  on  chil- 
dren and  youth. 

Mrs.  GfiUoto  was  appointed  to  the  Bloom- 
fleld  Board  of  Education  In  1960  and  was  re- 
appointed in  1965.  She  was  the  first  woman 
to  serve  as  the  president  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation in  Bloomfield,  her  term  covering  the 
period  of  1964-1969.  She  also  served  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Association  of  Boards  of  Educa- 
Uon of  Essex  County  for  a  period  of  two  years 
from  1967-1969. 

Mrs.  Galloto's  other  public  service  activi- 
ties include  such  charitable  causes  as  the 
United  Fund,  Red  Cross,  Lions  Club  Auxili- 
ary, Community  Chest.  PubUc  Health  Nurs- 
ing Service,  Women's  Club  of  Bloomfield, 
Columbus  Hospital  Women's  AuxlUary  and 
the  Roeary  Society  of  Sacred  Heart  Church  of 
Bloomfield. 

Her  awards  Include  Essex  County  Associa- 
tion Award  for  DUtlngulshed  Service  to  Edu- 
cation (March,  1966)  and  Testimonial  of 
Honor  from  the  Bloomfield  Branch  of  Ameri- 
can Association  of  University  Women  (March 
1964). 
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HORTON  RECOMMENDS  EDITORIAL 
BY  ANDREW  WOLFE 


MRS    LUCY  GALIOTO  HONORED  BY 
BLOOMFIELD  CHAPTER  OF  DNICO 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or  NTW  JEKSXT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  14.  1970 
Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mrs.  Lucy 
Oalioto  has  deservedly  been  awarded  the 
"Service  Above  Sell"  citation  of  the 
Bloomfield  Chapter  of  Unico  National. 
For  her  tireless  efforts  and  devoted  serv- 
ice. I  am  pleased  to  join  in  congratulat- 
ing her.  Below  is  an  article  which  recent- 
ly appeared  In  the  Italian  Tribune  News 
which  describes  her  many  efforts: 

HONOBXO    FOB   SXRVICK 

Mrs  Prank  (Lucy)  Galloto  has  been  chosen 
to  receive  the  "Service  Above  Self"  citation 
from  the  Bloomfleld  Chapter  of  Unico  Na- 
tional at  Its  16th  annual  benefit  dinner  and 
dance  on  Saturday,  April  18th  at  the  Hickory 
Hill  Country  Club  in  Totowa. 

Mrs.  GaUoto  was  selected  for  "outstand- 
ing and  unselfish  service"  to  the  youth  and 
citlaens  of  Bloomfleld  and  of  neighboring 
oommunitles. 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

or    NEW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  14,  1970 
Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  much  misconception  about  Presi- 
dential Counselor   Daniel  P.  Moynihan's 
memo  on  "benign  neglect." 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues a  very  fine  editorial  by  Andrew 
D  Wolfe,  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
five  Genesee  Valley  Newspapers  which 
reach  approximately  100.000  people  in 
the  Greater  Rochester  area. 

Mr.  Wolfe's  editorial  i-eflects  his  un- 
derstanding of  the  issue  and  his  grasp 
of  the  human  reaction  of  "fear  of  the 
stranger."  I  recommend  this  editorial  to 
all  my  colleagues: 

Benign  What? 
In  the  beginning,  forget  the  word  "racism." 
It's  a  scare  word,  a  trigger  word,  and  it  back- 
handedly  promotes  the  Idea  that  there  are 
tight  compartments  of  humankind.  vitaUy 
different  from  one  another  and  inevitably 
destined  for  conflict. 

What  we  really  should  be  talking  about  1b 
"fear",  more  speciflcally  what  often  is  re- 
ferred to  as  "fear  of  the  stranger."  An  in- 
stinctive human  reaction  is  to  fear  what 
appears  to  be  different,  even  though  the  dif- 
ference Is  ever  so  slight.  And  we.  of  course, 
fear  the  changes  that  the  differences  may 
suggest  or  cause.  ^  ,  _.  .. 

Several  steps  along  the  line,  and  larded 
over  with  folklore,  myth,  and  pseudoecience. 
fear  of  the  stranger  can  express  Itself  In- 
stitutionally in  a  society.  Rules  are  made 


It  seems  to  us  that  what  Daniel  Moynihan's 
controversial  "benign  neglect"  memorandum 
was  trying  to  say  was  this:  Continued  hy- 
per-activism on  the  race  question  wiU  tend 
to  increase,  rather  than  decrease  inter-raclal 

*And  this,  of  course,  was  what  lay  behind 
Mr  Nixon's  recent  perceptive  and  basically 
^  courageous  message  on  race  problems.  The 
president  said,  In  effect  that  the  de-segregj- 
tlon  effort  of  the  1950'8  and  1960's  has  rwch- 
ed  a  point  of  diminished  returns;  indeed, 
that  it  is  becoming  self-defeating. 

Some  of  the  adverse  reaction  to  the  M^- 
nlhan  message  came  from  the  fact  that  be- 
nign neglect"  could  be  used  as  an  excuse  for 
do-nothlnglsm,  or  reaction.  „*,„„,.rf. 

Much  of  this  comes  from  social  acUonists 
and  moralists  with  waterbug  minds  who  sim- 
ply have  never  looked  at  the  problem  prag- 
matically—and are  more  concerned  w^th 
proving  someone  wrong  than  they  are  with 
seeking  solutions. 

What  we  must  now  focus  on  is  the  fear 
of  the  stranger  which  underUes  the  problem. 

Bluntly,  we've  got  to  teU  the  hyperactivists 
of  the  past  few  years  that  their  plan  doesn't 
work;    that   we've    got    to    flnd    something 

better,  ■    .    _ 

We  must  flnd  ways  of  aUaylng  the  fears-- 
the  same  fears  which  motivate  the  South 
Carolina  church  bomber  and  the  Black  Pan- 
ther police  station  bomber. 

More  importantly,  we've  got  to  flnd  ways 
of  replacing  fear  with  active  reliance  on 
one  another.  Instead  of  fearing  one  another. 
Americans  of  different  ethnic  backgrounds 
have  got  to  see  each  other  as  a  kind  of  per- 
sonal resource,  of  being  supportive  of  the 
things  you  and  I  wish  to  do. 

White  Americans  must  come  to  see  black 
Americans,  not  as  a  threat,  but  as  a  na- 
tional resource  of  great  promise  which  can 
enrich  their  lives  personaUy. 

The  phrase  "benign  neglect"  may  have  a 
certain  usefulness,  but  we'd  Uke  to  see  it 
rephrased  as  "benign,  practical  act  vism. 
And  we'd  Uke  to  see  that  activism  directed 
at  doing  away  with  the  fears  which  divide. 
To  cite  a  practical  obJecUve  locally,  why 
not  a  well-flnanced.  candid  campaign  to 
lessen  the  fears  which  have  so  clouded  the 
school  situation  in  Rochester?  Must  we  con- 
tinue with  a  pattern  of  charge  and  counter- 
charge, threat  and  counter-threat.  boycott 
and  counter-boycott?  Has  anyone  of  aU  the 
oeople  involved  in  recent  weeks  spoken  reaUy 
bluntly  about  the  fears  on  both  sides— and 
suggested  ways  of  eliminating  them? 

"Benign  neglect "  cannot  be  interpreted 
as  benign  forgetfulness.  a  Ucense  to  sweep 
racial  problems  under  the  nig. 

Rather  it  must  be  Interpreted  as  a  chal- 
lenge to  flnd  practical  and  effective  ways  of 
euininatlng  the  inratlonal  fears  on  which  the 
whole  problem  of  race  has  been  constructed. 


STATE  OP  THE  NATION 


HON.  ED  FOREMAN 

or   NXW    MEXICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  13.  1970 
Mr  FOREBAAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  sure 
way  for  a  businessman  to  cut  his  sales 

smutionally  In  a"  ^-y    -j^^^made     X>^^^^^m^Z^^^"^^ 

SSI  rdi^e^inces^^d  SLc^^  >gXiSd  ^day.  SJery  J^  with^j^ 
^^u«h  the  last  20  ye«s.  most  ol  tttT  sad  face,  preaching  gloom  talldng 
eflS^^SqSl  rights  for  blacks  has  not  &•  against  his  company  and  associates,  and 
tinKuished  these  institutions  from  the  fear     telling  everyone  "business  is  bad.     me 


which  lay  behind  them.  But,  inevitably,  the 
time  came  when  legal  and  other  steps  against 
the  institutions  had  run  their  course,  and 
the  nation  came  face  to  face  with  the  tinder- 
lying  element  of  fear. 


same  goes  for  a  community— let  one 
group  start  telling  everyone  else  how  t»Q 
business  is  and  what  a  sorry,  deplorable 
economic  climate  they  have,  and  sure 
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enough,  it  is  bound  to  get  Just  that  way. 
And  the  same  goes  for  a  country — get 
some  of  the  leaders  bad-mouthing  about 
how  terrible  things  are,  economically — 
'  get  them  to  singing  the  blues  and  telling 
about  "the  recession  we're  in  Just  before 
a  big  depression."  And  if  enough  of  them 
get  to  saying  It — they  start  believing  it 
and  getting  others  to  believing  It — and 
•  if  you  are  not  careful,  you  can  have  some 
problems — in  a  business.  iiKa  commu- 
nity, or  in  a  country.  T 

Strictly  In  a  political  vem.  a  few  ob- 
servers today  are  criticizing  President 
Nixon's  economic  decisions  and  claiming 
the  present  unemployment  level  of  4.2 
percent  means  we  are  in  a  recession.  I 
do  not  like  to  see  any  man  out  of  work — 
but  if  that  4.2  percent  is  a  recession,  then 
the  6.7  percent  unemployment  that  we 
had  with  the  Kennedy  administration  In 
1961  was  a  recession;  the  5.5  percent  In 
1962,  we  were  in  a  recession;  5.7  percent 
in  1963  was  a  recession;  and  5.2  percent 
unemployment  with  the  Johnson  admin- 
istration in  1964  was  a  recession.  I  think, 
however,  that  any  fair-minded  ap- 
praiser would  not  have  said  that  that 
period  from  1961  to  1965  was  a  period  of 
recession  for  the  United  States. 

Admittedly,  our  country  has  recently 
experienced  some  trying  problems — but 
we  have  initiated  meaningful,  positive 
action  toward  realistic  solutions.  When 
President  Nixon  assumed  the  reins  of 
Government  in  January  1969,  he  took 
over  a  big  spending,  freewheeling,  mis- 
managed giant  that  was  experiencing  an 
endless,  winless  war  abroad — rampant. 
^ilncontroUed  crime  and  disorder  at 
home — runaway  inflation,  rising  prices 
and  interest  rates — and  a  record  na- 
tional deficit  from  the  previous  admin- 
istration's last  year,  fiscal  year  1968.  of 
$25  billion.  During  the  8  years  from  1961 
to  1969.  the  American  manpower  com- 
mitment in  Vietnam  had  built  up  from 
793  under  the  Eisenhower-Nixon  admin- 
istration to  549.500  under  the  Johnson- 
Humphrey  administration.  During  these 
8  years,  our  country  was  plunged  into 
debt  $58  billion  In  deficit  spending — 
bringing  about  unbridled  Inflation — and 
prices  skyrocketed  because  too  much^ 
money  was  chasing  too  few  goods.  • 
Under  the  new  administration,  wltn 
the  Nixon  doctrine  of  Vietnamizatlon. 
the  war  is  being  rapidly  wound  down 
with  our  troop  level  now  below  434.000. 
reducing  everyday  and  combat  casualty 
rates  are  less  than  one-third  of  what 
they  were  18  months  ago.  Because  of  the 
responsible  economic  practices  initiated. 
we  ended  fiscal  year  1969  with  a  $3  bil- 
lion surplus.  Economically,  things  have 
tightened  up  considerably — but  as  Pres- 
ident Nixon  said.  "We  had  to  take  some 
bitter  medicine  In  order  to  prevent  seri- 
ous economic  sickness  and /or  possible 
eventual  national  bankruptcy." 

We  are  beginning  to  see  the  adminis- 
tration's responsible  business  manage- 
ment principles  take  effect.  Monetary 
and  fiscal  restraints  have  been  applied 
to  temper  demand  and  moderate  the 
wage-price  spiral.  It  does  not  all  happen 
over  night,  or  even  in  a  month  or  a  few 
months — but  President  Nixon  and  his 
management  strateglsta  do  know  their 
business  they  know  our  country's  busi- 
ness— and  they  are  pursuing  policies  to 
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preserve  a  strong  balanced  free  enter- 
prise climate  for  America — and  they  are 
doing  this  by  orderly  economic  business 
management  programs,  rather  than  by 
initiating  dictatorial  goveinment  con- 
trols that  would,  undoubtedly,  be  diflQ- 
cult  to  equitably  enforce. 

While  Inflation  will  not  end.  It  should 
diminish  from  the  6.3  percent  of  last 
year  to  less  than  5  percent  this  year. 
The  squeeze  on  the  availability  of  credit 
will  be  relieved  gradually  as  the  Federal 
Reserve  eases  monetary  policy  and  de- 
mand for  credit  moderates.  Interest  rates 
will  decline  significantly  in  bond  and 
money  markets,  and  slightly  on  home 
mortgages  and  consiuner  loans.  The 
prime  rate  on  bank  loans  to  business, 
which  reduced  from  8  '/a  percent  to  8  per- 
cent in  March,  should  decline  to  7  V^  per- 
cent or  less  this  year.  The  10  percent 
Johnson  surtax  will  end  June  30  which 
will  leave  more  spendable  income  in  the 
hands  of  the  consumer.  Additionally,  last 
month.  President  Nixon  released  $1.5  bil- 
lion in  construction  funds  previously 
withheld  to  cool  the  inflation  rate. 
Special  credit  programs  should  achieve 
a  moderate  upturn  in  housing,  which  has 
been  hit  hardest  by  tight  money.  America 
has  a  reliable,  experienced  management 
team  at  the  helm  of  the  ship  of  state — 
and  I  am  confldent  that  they  can.  and 
will,  chart  and  guide  our  course  safely 
through  the  perilous  straits  to  calmer 
seas  and  brighter  days  ahead. 


April  14,  1970 


TOO  MANY  PEOPLE 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

or  CKLtromHVk 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  14,  1970 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, among  the  names  that  come  to  mind 
as  in  the  forefront  of  the  crusade  for 
environmental  quality.  Dr.  Paul  Ehrlich 
rates  way  at  the  top. 

This  dynamic  young  Stanford  Uni- 
versity professor  Is  both  an  effective 
leader  for  strict  environmental  control 
and  an  outstanding  writer. 

Two  of  Dr  Ehrlich's  articles  have  been 
Included  In  'The  Environmental  Hand- 
book." the  valuable  Ballantine  Books 
compendium  of  materials  developed  as  a 
background  source  for  the  upcoming 
April  22  "Earth  Day." 

I  have  worked  with  Paul  Ehrllch  and 
I  count  him  among  my  friends.  I  am 
proud  to  be  associated  with  men  like 
Paul  EhrUch.  We  need  more  men  like 
him. 

The  two  articles  follow: 

Too  Mant  Pbopls 

(By  P»vU  R.  EhrUcb — From  The  Population 

Bomb) 

Americans  are  beginning  to  realize  tbat 
the  undeveloped  cfnintrita  of  the  world  face 
an  Inevitable  population-food  crlals.  Each 
year  food  production  In  undeveloped  coun- 
tries falls  a  bit  further  behind  burgeoning 
population  growth,  and  people  go  to  bed  a 
little  bit  hungrier.  While  they  are  temporary 
or  local  reversals  of  this  trend.  It  now  aeems 
InevlUble  that  It  will  oonttnue  to  Ita  logical 
conclusion:  man  starvaUon.  The  rich  are 
going  to  get  richer,  but  the  more  numerous 
poor  are  going  to  get  poorer.  Of  these  poor, 
a  mlolmum  of  tbcee  and  one-half  mllUon 


win  starve  to  death  this  year,  mostly  children. 
But  this  Is  a  mere  handful  compared  to  the 
nxunbers  that  will  be  starving  In  a  decade 
or  so.  And  It  Is  now  too  late  to  take  action 
to  save  many  of  those  people. 

In  a  book  about  population  there  Is  a 
temptation  to  stun  the  reader  with  an  ava- 
lanche of  statistics.  I'll  spare  you  most,  but 
not  all,  of  that.  After  all,  no  matter  how 
you  slice  It,  population  Is  a  numbers  game. 
Perhaps  the  best  way  to  Impress  you  with 
numbers  is  to  tell  you  about  the  "doubling 
time" — the  time  necessary  for  the  popula- 
tion to  double  In  size. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  human 
population  of  6000  B.C.  was  about  five  million 
people,  taking  perhaps  one  mUUon  years  to 
get  there  from  two  and  a  half  million.  The 
population  did  not  reach  500  million  until 
almost  8.000  years  later — about  1660  A.D. 
This  means  It  doubled  roughly  once  every 
thousand  years  or  so.  It  reached  a  billion 
'Y^ople  around  1850,  doubling  In  some  300 
years.  It  took  only  80  years  or  so  for  the  next 
doubling,  as  the  population  reached  two 
billion  around  1930.  We  have  not  completed 
the  next  doubling  to  four  billion  yet,  but  we 
now  have  well  over  three  billion  people.  The 
doubling  time  at  present  seems  to  be  about 
37  years.'  Quite  a  reduction  In  doubling 
times:  1,000,000  years,  1,000  years,  200  years, 
80  years,  37  years.  Perhaps  the  meaning  of  a 
doubling  time  of  around  37  years  is  best 
brought  home  by  a  theoretical  exercise.  Let's 
examine  what  might  happen  on  the  absurd 
assumption  that  the  population  continued  to 
double  «very  37  years  into  the  indefinite 
future. 

If  growth  continued  at  that  rate  for  about 
900  years,  there  would  be  some  60,000,000,- 
000,000,000  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
Sixty  million  billion  people.  This  Is  about 
100  persons  for  each  square  yard  of  the 
Earth's  surface,  land  and  sea.  A  British 
physicist,  J.  H.  Premlln,'  guessed  that  such 
a  multitude  might  be  housed  in  a  continuous 
a,000-story  building  covering  our  entire 
planet.  The  upper  1,000  stories  would  contain 
only  the  apparatus  for  running  this  gigantic 
warren.  Ducts,  pipes,  wires,  elevator  shafts, 
etc.,  would  occupy  about  half  of  the  space  In 
the  bottom  1,000  stories.  This  would  leave 
three  or  foiir  yards  of  floor  space  for  each 
person.  I  will  leave  to  your  Imagination  the 
physical  details  of  existence  In  this  ant  heap, 
except  to  point  out  that  all  would  not  be 
black.  Probably  each  person  would  be  limited 
in  his  travel.  Perhaps  he  could  take  elevators 
through  all  1 ,000  residential  stories  but  could 
travel  only  within  a  circle  of  a  few  hundred 
yards'  radius  on  any  floor.  This  would  per- 
mit, however,  each  person  to  choose  his 
friends  from  among  some  ten  million  people  I 
And,  as  Premlln  points  out,  entertainment 
on  the  worldwide  TV  should  be  excellent,  for 
at  any  time  "one  could  expect  some  ten  mil- 
lion Shakespeares  and  rather  more  Beatles 
to  be  alive. 

Could  growth  of  the  human  population  of 
the  Earth  continue  beyond  that  point?  Not 
according  to  Fremlln.  We  would  have  reached 
a  "heat  limit."  People  themselves,  as  well  as 
their  activities,  convert  other  forms  of  ener- 
gy into  heat  which  must  be  dissipated.  In 
order  to  permit  this  excess  heat  to  radiate 
directly  from  the  top  of  the  "world  build- 
ing" directly  into  space,  the  atmosphere 
would  have  been  pumped  Into  flasks  under 
the  sea  well  before  the  limiting  population 
size  was  reached.  The  precise  limit  would 
depend  on  the  technology  of  the  day.  At  a 
population  size  of  one  billion  billion  people, 
the  temperature  of  the  "world  roof"  would 
be  kept  around  the  melting  point  of  Iron  to 
radiate  away  the  human  heat  generated. 

But,  you  say,  surely  Science  (with  a  capital 
"8")  win  find  a  way  for  us  to  occupy  the 
other  planets  of  our  solar  system  and  even- 
tually of  other  stan  before  we  get  all  that 
crowded.   Skip   for   a   moment   the   virtual 
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certainty  that  those  planets  are  uninhabit- 
able. Forget  also  the  insurmountable  logistic 
problems  of  moving  billions  of  people  off  the 
Earth.  Fremlln  has  made  some  interesting 
calculations  on  how  much  time  we  could 
buy  by  occupying  the  planets  of  the  solar 
system.  For  Instance,  at  any  given  time  it 
would  take  only  about  60  years  to  populate 
Venus,  Mercury,  Mars,  the  moon,  and  the 
moons  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn  to  the  same 
population  density  as  Earth.» 

What  if  the  fantastic  problems  of  reaching 
and  colonizing  the  other  planets  of  the  solar 
system,  such  as  Jupiter  and  Uranus,  can  be 
solved?  It  would  take  only  about  200  years 
to  fill  them  "Earth-full."  So  we  could  per- 
haps gain  260  years  of  time  for  population 
growth  in  the  solar  system  after  we  h^ 
reached  an  absolute  limit  on  Earth.  What 
then?  We  can't  ship  our  surplus  to  the  stars. 
Professor  GarretHardln  ♦  of  the  University 
of  California  at  Santa  Barbara  has  dealt  ef- 
fectively with  this  fantasy.  Using  extreme- 
ly optimistic  assumptions,  he  has  calcu- 
lated that  Americans,  by  cutting  their  stand- 
ard of  living  down  to  18%  of  iU  present  level, 
could  in  one  year  set  aside  enough  capital  to 
finance  the  exportation  to  the  stars  of  one 
day's  increase  in  the  population  of  the  world. 
Interstellar  transport  for  surplus  people 
presents  an  amustag  prospect.  Since  the 
ships  wotild  take  generations  to  reach  most 
stars,  the  only  people  who  could  be  trans- 
ported would  be  those  willing  to  exercise 
strict  birth  control.  Population  explosions  on 
space  ships  would  be  disastrous.  Th\is  we 
would  have  to  export  our  responsible  people, 
leaving  the  Irresponsible  at  home  on  Eartli 
to  breed. 

Enough  of  fantasy.  Hopefully,  you  are  con- 
vinced that  the  population  wUl  have  to  stop 
growing  sooner  or  later  and  that  the  extreme- 
ly remote  possibility  of  expanding  Into  outer 
space  offers  no  escape  from  the  laws  of  popu- 
lation growth.  If  you  still  want  to  hope  for 
the  stars.  Just  remember  that,  at  the  current 
growth  rate,  in  a  few  thousand  years  every- 
thing in  the  visible  universe  would  be  con- 
verted into  people,  and  the  ball  of  people 
would  be  expanding  with  the  speed  of  light  !• 
Unfortunately,  even  900  yeare  Is  much  too 
far  m  the  future  for  those  of  us  concerned 
with  the  population  explosion.  As  you  shall 
see,  the  next  nine  years  will  probably  teU 
the  story. 

Of  course,  population  growth  is  rS»t  oc- 
curring uniformly  over  the  face  of  the  Earth. 
Indeed,  countries  are  divided  rather  neatly 
Into  two  groups:  those  with  rapid  growth 
rates,  and  those  with  relatively  slow  growth 
rates.  The  first  group,  making  up  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  world  population,  coincides 
closely  with  what  are  known  as  the  "unde- 
veloped countries"  (UDC) .  The  UDCs  are  not 
industrialized,  tend  to  have  Inefficient  agri- 
culture, very  small  gross  national  products, 
high  iUiteracy  rates  and  related  problems. 
That's  what  UDCs  are  technically,  but  a  short 
definition  of  undeveloped  is  "starving."  Most 
Latin  American,  African,  and  Asian  countries 
fall  into  this  category.  The  second  group  con- 
sists, in  essence,  of  the  "developed  coun- 
tries" (DCs).  DCs  are  modem,  industrial 
nations,  such  as  the  United  states,  Canada, 
most  E^uropean  countries,  Israel,  Russia,  Ja- 
pan, and  Australia.  Most  people  in  these 
countries  are  adequately  nourished. 

Doubling  times  In  the  UDCs  range  aroxmd 
20  to  35  years.  Examples  of  these  times  (from 
the  1968  figures  Just  released  by  the  Popu- 
lation Reference  Bureau)  are  Kenya.  24 
years;  Nigeria,  28:  Tiirkey,  24;  Indonesia,  31; 
Philippines,  20;  Brazil,  23;  Costa  Rica,  20; 
and  El  Salvador,  19.  Think  of  what  it  means 
for  the  population  of  a  country  to  double  In 
26  years.  In  order  Just  to  keep  living  stand- 
ards at  the  present  inadequate  level,  the  food 
available  for  the  people  must  be  doubled. 
Every  structure  and  road  mutt  be  duplicated. 
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The  amount  of  power  must  be  doubled.  The 
capacity  of  the  transport  system  must  be 
doubled.  The  number  of  trained  doctors, 
nurses,  teachers,  and  administrators  must  be 
doubled.  This  would  be  a  fantastically  diffi- 
cult Job  in  the  United  States — a  rich  coun- 
try with  a  fine  agricultural  system,  immense 
industries,  and  rich  natural  resources.  Think 
of  what  it  means  to  a  coxmtry  with  none  of 
these.  ^^^„ 

Remember  also  that  in  virtually  all  UDCs, 
people  have  gotten  the  word  about  the  bet- 
ter life  It  Is  possible  to  have.  They  have  seen 
colored  pictures  In  magazines  of  the  miracles 
of  Western  technology.  They  have  seen  au- 
tomobiles and  airplanes.  They  have  seen 
American  and  European  movies.  Many  have 
seen  refrigerators,  tractors,  and  even  TV  sets. 
Almost  all  have  heard  transistor  radios.  They 
know  that  a  better  life  Is  possible.  They 
have  what  we  like  to  call  "rising  expecta- 
tions." If  twice  as  many  people  are  to  be 
happy,  the  miracle  of  doubling  what  they 
now  have  wlU  not  be  enough.  It  will  only 
maintain  today's  standard  of  living.  The/e 
wlU  have  to  be  a  tripling  or  better.  Needless 
to  say.  they  are  not  going  to  be  happy. 

Doubling  times  for  the  populations  of  the 
DCs  tend  to  be  In  the  50-to-200-year  range. 
Examples  of  1968  doubling  times  are  the 
United  States,  63  years;  Austria,  175;  Den- 
mark, 88;  Norway,  88;  United  Kingdom,  140; 
Poland,  88;  Russia.  63;  Italy,  117;  Spain.  88; 
and  Japan,  63.  These  are  Industrialized  coun- 
tries that  have  undergone  the  so-called  de- 
mographic transition— a  transition  from 
high  to  low  growth  rate.  As  industrialization 
progressed.  chUdren  became  less  important 
to  parents  as  extra  hands  to  work  on  the 
farm  and  as  support  In  old  age.  At  the  same 
time  they  became  a  financial  drag— expen- 
sive to  raise  and  educate.  Presumably  these 
are  the  reasons  for  a  slowing  of  population 
growth  after  Industrialization.  They  boll 
down  to  a  simple  fact— people  Just  want  to 
have  fewer  children. 

This  is  not  to  say.  however,  that  popuUtlon 
is  not  a  problem  for  the  DCs.  First  of  all. 
most  of  them  are  overpopulated.  They  are 
overpopulated  by  the  simple  criterion  that 
they  are  not  able  to  produce  enough  food 
to  feed  their  populations.  It  Is  true  that 
they  have  the  money  to  buy  food,  but  when 
food  U  no  longer  available  for  sale  they  wlU 
find  the  money  rather  indigestible.  Then,  too, 
they  share  with  the  UDCs  a  serious  problem 
of  population  dUtrlbutlon.  Their  urban  cen- 
ters are  getting  more  and  more  crowded 
relative  to  the  countryside.  This  problem  Is 
not  as  severe  as  It  Is  In  the  tJDCs  (If  current 
trends  should  continue,  which  they  cannot, 
Calcutta  could  have  66  milUon  Inhabitants 
in  the  year  2000).  As  you  are  weU  aware, 
however,  urban  concentrations  are  creating 
serious  problems  even  In  America.  In  the 
United  States,  one  of  the  more  rapidly  grow- 
ing DCs,  we  hear  constantly  of  the  headaches 
cavised  by  growing  population;  not  Just  gar- 
bage m  our  environment,  but  overcrowded 
highways,  burgeoning  slums,  deteriorating 
school  systems,  rising  crime  rates,  riots,  and 
other  related  problems. 

Prom  the  point  of  view  of  a  demographer, 
the  whole  problem  Is  quite  simple.  A  popula- 
tion win  continue  to  grow  as  long  as  the  birth 
rate  exceeds  the  death  rate— If  Immigration 
and  emigration  are  not  occurring.  It  Is,  of 
course,  the  balance  between  birth  rate  and 
death  rate  that  Is  critical.  The  birth  rate 
is  the  number  of  births  pei"  thousand  people 
per  year  In  the  population.  The  death  rate 
Is  the  number  of  deaths  per  thousand  people 
pet  year.'  Subtracting  the  death  rate  from 
thS  birth  rate,  and  ignoring  migration,  gives 
the  rate  of  increase.  If  the  birth  rate  la  80 
per  thousand  per  year,  and  the  death  rate 
is  10  per  thousand  per  year,  then  the  rate 
of  increase  Is  20  per  thousand  per  year 
(30—10=20).  Expressed  as  a  percent  (rate 
per  hundred  people),  the  rate  of  20  per 
thousand  becomes  2% .  If  the  rate  of  Increase 
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Is  2%,  then  the  doubling  time  will  be  35 
years.  Note  that  if  you  simply  added  20 
people  per  thousand  per  year  to  the  popula- 
tion, it  would  take  60  years  to  add  a  second 
thousand  people  (20X50  =  1,000).  But  the 
doubling  time  Is  actually  much  less  because 
populations  grow  at  compound  Interest  rates. 
Just  as  Interest  dollars  themselves  earn  in- 
terest, so  people  added  to  populations  produce 
more  people.  It's  growing  at  compovmd  m- 
terest  that  makes  populations  double  so 
much  liiore  rapidly  than  seems  possible.  Look 
at  the  relationship  between  the  annual  per- 
cent Increase  (interest  rate)  and  the  doub- 
ling time  of  the  population  (time  for  your 
money  to  double) : 

Doubling 

Annual  percent  increase:  time 

1.0 70 

2.0 86 

3.0 - - a* 

4.0 17 

Those  all  are  calcxilations — I  promise.  If 
you  are  interested  in  more  details  on  how 
demographic  figuring  Is  done,  you  may  enjoy 
reading  Thompson  and  Lewis'  excellent 
book.  Population  Problems.' 

There  are  some  professional  optimists 
around  who  like  to  greet  every  sign  of  drop- 
ping birth  rates  with  wild  pronouncements 
about  the  end  of  the  population  explosion. 
They  are  a  little  like  a  person  who,  after  a 
low  temperature  of  five  below  zero  on  Decem- 
ber 21,  Interprets  a  low  of  only  three  below 
zero  on  December  22  as  a  cheery  sign  of  ^- 
proachlng  spring.  First  of  all,  birth  rates, 
along  all  demographic  statistics,  show  sh<wt- 
term  fluctuations  caused  by  many  factord. 
Pot  Instance,  the  birth  rate  depends  rather 
heavily  on  the  number  of  women  at  repro- 
ductive age.  In  the  United  States  the  current 
low  birth  rates  soon  will  be  replaced  by  high- 
er rates  as  more  post  World  War  n  "baby 
boom"  ChUdren  move  Into  thelx  reproductive 
years.  In  Japan,  1966.  the  Year  of  the  Fire 
Horse,  was  a  year  of  very  low  birth  rates. 
There  is  widespread  belief  that  girls  bom  In 
the  Year  of  the  Fire  Horse  make  poor  wives, 
and  Japanese  couples  try  to  avoid  giving 
birth  in  that  year  because  they  are  afraid  of 
having  daughters. 

But,  I  repeat.  It  is  the  relationship  be- 
tween birth  rate  and  the  death  rate  that  la 
mo6t  critical.  Indonesia.  Laos,  and  Haiti  all 
had  birth  rates  around  46  per  thousand  In 
1966.    Costa   Rica's   birth    rate    was    41    per 
thousand.  Good  for  Costa  Rica?  Unfortu- 
ately,  not  very.  Cotsa  Rica's  death  rate  was 
lees  than  nine  per  thousand,  while  the  other 
countries  all  had  death  rates  above  20  per 
thousand.  The  population  of  Costa  Rica  In 
1966  was  doubling  every  17  years,  while  the 
doubUng  times  of  Indonesia,  Laos,  and  Haiti 
were  all  about  30  years.  Ah,  but,  you  say.  It 
was  good  for  Costa  Rica — fewer  people  per 
thousand  were  dying  each  year.  Pine  for  a 
few   years  perhaps,  but  what  then?   Some 
50%  of  the  people  in  Costa  Rica  are  under 
15  years  old.  As  they  get  older,  they  will  need 
more  and  more  food  In  a  world  with  less  and 
less.  In  1983  they  wiU  have  twice  as  many 
mouths  to  feed  as  they  had  In  1966,  If  the 
1966  trend  continues.  Where  wiU  the  food 
come  from?  Today  the  death  rate  In  Ooeta 
Rica  is  :ow  In  part  because  they  have  a  large 
number  Of  physicians  In  proportion  to  their 
population.  Sow  do  you  suppose  those  physi- 
cians will  keep  the  death  rate  down  when 
there's  not  enqji^h  food  to  keep  people  alive? 
One  of  the  most  ominous  facts  of  the  cur- 
rent situation  is  that  roughly  40%   of  the 
population  of  the  undeveloped  world  is  made 
up  of  people  under  15  years  old.  As  that  mass 
of  young  people  moves  into  Its  reproductive 
years  during  the  next  decade,  we're  going  to 
see  the  greatest  baby  boom  of  aU  time.  Those 
youngsters  are  the  reason  for  all  the  ominous 
predictions  for  the  year  2000.  They  are  the 
gunpowder  for  the  population  explosion. 
How  did  we  get  Into  this  bind?  It  aU  hap- 
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pened  a  long  time  ago.  and  the  story  Involves 
the  process  of  natural  selection,  the  develop- 
ment of  culture,  and  man's  swollen  bead.  The 
essence  of  success  in  evolution  Is  reproduc- 
tion. Indeed,  natural  selection  Is  simply  de- 
fined as  differential  reproduction  of  genetic 
types.  That  Is.  If  people  with  blue  eyes  have 
more  children  on  the  average  than  those  with 
brown  eyes,  natural  selection  Is  occurring. 
More  genes  for  blue  eyes  will  be  passed  on  to 
the  next  generation  than  will  genes  for  brown 
eyes.  Should  this  continue,  the  population 
will  have  progressively  larger  and  larger  pro- 
portions of  blue-eyed  people.  This  differential 
reproduction  of  genetic  types  is  the  driving 
force  of  evolution:  it  has  been  driving  evolu- 
tion for  billions  of  years.  Whatever  types  pro- 
duced more  offspring  became  the  common 
types.  Virtually  all  populations  contain  very 
many  different  genetic  types  (for  reasons 
that  need  not  concern  us) .  and  some  are  al- 
ways outreproduclng  others.  As  I  said,  repro- 
duction Is  the  key  to  winning  the  evolu- 
tionary game.  Any  structure,  physiological 
process,  or  pattern  of  behavior  that  leads  to 
greater  reproductive  success  will  tend  to  be 
perpetuated.  The  entire  process  by  which 
man  developed  Involves  thousands  of  mll- 
lenla  of  our  ancestors  being  more  successful 
breeders  than  their  relatives.  Facet  number 
one  of  our  bind — the  urge  to  reproduce  has 
been  fixed  In  us  by  billions  of  yean  of  evolu- 
tion. 

Of  course  through  all  those  years  of  evo- 
lution, our  anoeetors  were  fighting  a  con- 
tinual banie  to  keep  the  birth  rate  ahead 
of  the  death  rate.  That  they  were  successful 
is  attested  to  by  otir  very  existence,  for.  If  the 
death  rate  had  overtaken  the  birth  rate  for 
any  substantial  period  of  time,  the  evolu- 
tionary line  leading  to  man  would  have  gone 
extinct.  Among  our  apelike  ancestors,  a  few 
million  years  ago.  It  was  still  very  difficult 
for  a  mother  to  rear  her  children  success- 
fully. Most  of  the  offspring  died  before  they 
reached  reproducUve  age.  The  death  rate 
was  near  the  birth  rate.  Then  another  factor 
entered  the  picture — cultural  evolution  was 
added  to  biological  evolution. 

Culture  can  be  loosely  defined  as  the  body 
of  nongenetic  Information  which  people  pass 
from  generation  to  generation.  It  Is  the  ac- 
cumulated knowledge  that.  In  the  old  days, 
was  passed  on  entirely  by  word  of  mouth, 
painting,  and  demonstration.  Several  thou- 
sand years  ago  the  written  word  was  added 
to  the  means  of  ctiltural  transmission.  Today 
culture  Is  passed  on  In  these  ways,  and  also 
through  television,  computer  tapes,  motion 
pictures,  records,  blueprints,  and  other  media. 
Cultvire  la  all  the  Information  man  possesses 
except  for  that  which  Is  stored  In  the  chem- 
ical language  of  his  genea. 

The  large  size  of  the  human  brain  evolved 
In  response  to  the  development  of  cultural 
Information.  A  big  brain  Is  an  advantage 
when  deling  with  such  Information.  Big- 
brained  inivlduals  were  able  to  deal  more 
successfully  with  the  culture  of  their  group. 
They  were  thus  more  successful  reprtxluc- 
tlvely  than  their  smaller-brained  relatives. 
They  passed  on  their  genes  for  big  brains  to 
their  numerous  offspring.  They  also  added  to 
the  accumulating  stofe  of  cultural  Informa- 
tion, Increasing  slightly  the  premium  placed 
on  brain  size  In  the  next  generation.  A  self- 
relnforclng  selective  trend  developed — a  trend 
toward  Increased  brain  size.* 

But  there  was.  quite  literally,  a  rub.  Babies 
had  bigger  and  bigger  heads.  There  were 
limits  to  how  large  a  woman's  pelvis  could 
conveniently  become.  To  make  a  long  story 
short,  the  strategy  of  evolution  was  not  to 
make  a  woman  bell-shaped  and  relatively 
Immobile,  but  to  accept  the  problem  of 
having  babies  who  were  helpless  for  a  long 
period  while  their  brains  grew  after  birth.* 
How  could  the  mother  defend  and  care  for 
her  Infant  during  Its  xinvisually  long  period 
of  helplessness?  She  couldnt,  unless  papa 
bung  around.  The  girls  are  still  working  on 
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that  problem,  but  an  essential  step  was  to 
get  rid  of  the  short,  well-defined  breeding 
season  characteristic  of  most  mammals.  The 
year-round  sexuality  of  the  human  female, 
the  long  period  of  Infant  dependance  on  the 
female,  the  evolution  of  the  family  group, 
all  are  at  the  roots  of  our  present  problem. 
They  are  essential  Ingredients  In  the  vast 
social  phenomenon  that  we  call  sex.  Sex  Is 
not  simply  an  act  leading  to  the  production 
of  offspring.  It  is  a  varied  and  complex  cul- 
tural phenomenon  pentratlng  Into  all  as- 
pects of  our  lives — one  Involving  our  self- 
esteem,  our  choice  of  friends,  cars,  and  lead- 
ers. It  Is  tightly  Interwoven  with  our  myth- 
ologies and  history.  Sex  In  man  Is  necessary 
for  the  production  of  young,  but  It  also 
evolved  to  ensure  their  successful  rearing. 
Facet  number  two  of  our  bind— our  urge  to 
reproduce  is  hopelessly  entwined  with  most 
of  our  other  urges. 

Of  course.  In  the  early  days  the  whole  sys- 
tem did  not  prevent  a  very  high  mortality 
among  the  young,  as  well  as  among  the  older 
members  of  the  group.  Hunting  and  food- 
gathering  Is  a  risky  business.  Cavemen  had 
to  throw  very  Impressive  cave  bears  out  of 
their  caves  before  the  men  could  move  In. 
Witch  doctors  and  shamans  had  a  less  than 
perfect  record  at  treating  wounds  and  cur- 
ing disease.  Life  was  short.  If  not  sweet. 
BCan's  total  population  size  doubtless  In- 
creased slowly  but  steadily  as  human  popu- 
lations expanded  out  of  the  African  cradle 
of  our  species. 

Then  about  8.000  years  ago  a  major  change 
occurred — the  agricultural  revolution.  Peo- 
ple began  to  give  up  hunting  food  and  settled 
down  to  grow  It.  Suddenly  some  of  the  risk 
was  removed  from  life.  The  chances  of  dying 
of  starvation  diminished  greatly  In  some 
human  groups.  Other  threats  associated  with 
the  nomadic  life  were  also  reduced,  ^rhaps 
balanced  by  new  threats  of  disease  andlarge- 
scale  warfare  associated  with  the  develop- 
ment of  cities.  But  the  overall  result  was  a 
more  secure  existence  than  before,  and  the 
human  population  grew  more  rapidly. 
Around  1800,  when  the  standard  of  living  in 
what  are  today  the  DCs  was  dramatically 
Increasing  due  to  Industrialization,  popula-1 
tlon  growth  retUly  began  to  accelerate.  The^ 
development  of  medical  science  was  the  straw 
that  broke  the  camel's  back.  While  lowering 
death  rates  In  the  DCs  was  due  In  part  to 
other  factors,  there  Is  no  question  that  "In- 
stant death  control,"  exported  by  the  DCs, 
has  been  responsible  for  the  drastic  lowering 
of  death  rates  In  the  UDCs.  Medical  science, 
with  Its  efficient  public  health  programs,  has 
been  able  to  depress  the  death  rate  with 
astonishing  rapidity  and  at  the  same  time 
drastically  Increase  the  birth  rate;  healthier 
people  have  more  babies. 

The  power  of  exported  death  control  can 
best  be  seen  by  an  examination  of  the  classic 
case  of  Ceylon's  assault  on  malaria  after 
World  War  U.  Between  1933  and  1942  the 
death  rate  due  directly  to  malaria  was  re- 
ported  as  almost  two  per  thousand.  This  rate, 
however,  represented  only  a  portion  of  the 
malaria  deaths,  as  many  were  reported  as 
being  due  to  "pyrexia."  ><>  Indeed,  In  1934- 
1935  a  malaria  epidemic  may  have  been  di- 
rectly responsible  for  fully  half  of  the  deaths 
on  the  Island.  In  addition,  malaria,  which 
Infected  a  large  portion  of  the  population, 
made  people  susceptible  to  many  other  dis- 
eases. It  thus  contributed  to  the  death  rate 
Indirectly  as  well  as  directly. 

The  Introduction  of  DDT  In  1940  brought 
rapid  control  over  the  mosquitoes  which  carry 
malaria.  As  a  result,  the  death  rate  on  the 
Island  was  halved  In  leas  than  a  decade.  The 
death  rate  In  Ceylon  In  1945  was  22.  It 
dropped  34%  between  1946  and  1947  and 
moved  down  to  ten  In  1954.  Since  the  sharp 
postwar  drop  It  has  continued  to  decline  and 
now  stands  at  eight.  Although  part  of  the 
drop  Is  doubtless  due  to  the  killing  of  other 
Insects  which  carry  disease  and  to  other  pub- 
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lie  health  measures,  most  of  It  can  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  control  of  malaria. 

Victory  over  malaria,  yellow  fever,  small- 
pox, cholera,  and  other  Infectious  diseases 
has  been  responsible  for  similar  plunges  In 
death  rates  throughout  most  of  the  UDCs.  In 
the  decade  1940-1950  the  death  rate  declined 
4«'"o  In  Puerto  Rico,  43%  In  Formosa,  and 
23%  In  Jamaica.  In  a  sample  of  18  undevel- 
oped areas  the  average  decline  In  death  rate 
between  1945  and  1950  was  24%. 

It  Is,  of  course,  socially  very  acceptable  to 
reduce  the  death  rate.  Billions  of  years  of 
evolution  have  given  us  all  a  powerful  will 
to  life.  Intervening  In  the  birth  rate  goes 
against  our  evolutionary  values.  During  all 
those  centuries  of  our  evolutionary  past,  the 
Individuals  who  had  the  most  children  passed 
on  their  genetic  endowment  In  greater  quan- 
tities than  those  who  reproduced  less.  Their 
genes  dominate  our  heredity  today.  All  our 
biological  urges  are  for  more  reproduction, 
and  they  are  all  too  often  reinforced  by  our 
culture.  In  brief,  death  control  goes  with  the 
grain,  birth  control  against  It. 

In  summary,  the  world's  population  will 
continue  to  grow  as  long  as  the  birth  rate 
exceeds  the  death  rate:  it's  as  simple  as  that. 
When  It  stops  growing  or  starts  to  shrink, 
It  will  mean  that  either  the  birth  rate  has 
gone  down  or  the  death  rate  has  gone  up  or 
a  combination  of  the  two.  Basically,  then, 
there  are  only  two  kinds  of  solutions  to  the 
population  problem.  One  la  a  "birth  rate 
solution."  in  which  we  find  ways  to  lower  the 
birth  rate.  The  other  Is  a  "death  rate  solu- 
tion." In  which  ways  to  raise  the  death  rate — 
war.  famine,  pestilence — find  us.  The  problem 
could  have  been  avt^lded  by  population  con- 
trol. In  which  mankind  consciously  adjusted 
the  birth  rate  so  that  a  "death  rate  solution" 
did  not  have  to  occur. 

FOOTNOTES 

'Since  this  was  written,  1968  figures  have 
appeared,  showing  that  the  doubling  time  Is 
now  35  years. 

'  J.  U.  Premln,  "How  many  People  Can  the 
World  Support?"  New  Scientist,  October  29, 
1964. 

■  To  understand  this,  simply  consider  what 
would  happen  If  we  held  the  population  con- 
stant at  three  billion  people  by  exporting  all 
the  surpltis  people.  If  this  were  done  for  37 
years  (the  time  It  now  takes  for  one  dou- 
bling) we  would  have  exported  three  billion 
people — enough  to  populate  a  twin  planet 
of  the  Earth  to  the  same  density.  In  two 
doubling  times  (74  years)  we  would  reach  a 
total  human  population  for  the  solar  system 
of  12  billion  people,  enough  to  populate  the 
Elarth  and  three  similar  planets  to  the  den- 
sity found  on  Earth  today.  Since  the  areas  of 
the  planets  and  moons  mentioned  above  are 
not  three  times  that  of  the  E^arth,  they  can 
be  populated  to  equal  density  In  much  less 
than  two  doubling  times. 

•  "Interstellar  Migration  and  the  Popula- 
tion Problem."  Heredity  50:  68-70.  1959. 

*  I.  J.  Cook.  New  Scientist,  September  8, 
1966. 

*The  birth  rate  Is  more  precisely  the  total 
number  of  births  In  a  country  during  a  year, 
divided  by  the  total  population  at  the  mid- 
point of  the  year,  multiplied  by  1,000.  Sup- 
pose that  there  were  SO  births  In  Lower  Slob- 
txjvla  during  1967,  and  that  the  population 
of  Lower  Slobbovla  was  2,000  on  July  1,  1967. 
Then  the  birth  rate  would  be  40. 

Similarly  If  there  were  40  deaths  In  Lower 
SlobboTla  during  1967,  the  death  rate  would 
be  20. 

Then  the  Lower  Slobbovlan  birth  rate 
wo\ild  be  40  per  thousand,  and  the  death 
rate  would  be  20  per  thousand.  For  every 
1,000  Lower  Slobbovlans  alive  on  July  1, 
1967,  40  babies  were  bom  and  20  people  died. 
Subtracting  the  death  rate  from  the  birth 
rate  gives  us  the  rate  of  natural  Increase 
of  Lower  Slobbovla  for  the  year  1967.  That 
Is,  40—20  =  20:  during  1967  the  population 
grew  at  a  rate  of  20  people  per  thousand  per 
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year.  Dividing  that  rate  by  ten  expresses  the 
Increase  as  a  percent  (the  Increase  per  hun- 
dred per  year) .  The  Increase  In  1967  In  Lower 
Slobbovla  was  two  percent.  Remember  that 
this  rate  of  Increase  Ignores  any  movement 
of  people  Into  and  out  of  Lo»-er  Slobbovla. 

'McOraw-HIll  Book  Company,  Inc.,  New 
York.  1965. 

•Human  brain  size  Increased  from  an 
apelike  capacity  of  about  600  cubic  centi- 
meters (cc)  In  Aiutralopitheous  to  about 
IJiOO  cc  In  modern  Homo  sapiens.  Among 
modem  men  small  variations  in  brain  size 
do  not  seem  to  be  related  to  significant  differ- 
ences In  the  ability  to  use  cultural  Informa- 
tion, and  there  Is  no  particular  reason  to 
believe  that  our  brain  size  will  continue  to 
mcrease.  Further  evolution  may  occur  more 
readily  In  a  direction  of  Increased  efficiency 
rather  than  Increased  size. 

•  This  Is,  of  course,  an  oversimplified  ex- 
planation. For  more  detail  see  Ehrllch  and 
Holm.  The  Process  of  Evolution.  McOraw- 
HIU  Book  Company,  Inc.,  New  York.  1963. 

"  These  data  and  those  that  follow  on  the 
decline  of  death  rates  are  from  Klngsley 
Davis's  "The  Amazing  Decline  of  Mortality 
In  Underdeveloped  Areas,"  The  American  Eco- 
nomic Review.  Vol.  46,  pp.  305-318. 

Mankind's  Inalienablx  Rights 

(By  Paul  R.   Erllch — Prom  the  Population 

Bomb) 

1.  The  right  to  limit  our  families. 

2.  The  right  to  eat. 

3.  The  right  to  eat  meat. 

4.  The  right  to  drink  pure  water. 
6.  The  right  to  llve,.uncrowded. 

6.  The  right  to  avoid  regimentation. 

7.  The  right  to  hunt  and  fish. 

8.  The  right  to  view  natural  beauty. 

9.  The  right  to  breathe  clean  air. 

10.  The  right  to  silence. 

11.  The  right  to  avoid  pesUclde  poisoning. 

12.  The  right  to  be  free  of  thermonuclear 
war. 

13.  The  right  to  educate  our  children. 

14.  The  right  to  have  grandchildren. 

15.  The  right  to  have  great-grandchildren. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

And  last,  do  you  know  all  the  facts  concern- 
ing the  leaders  of  the  peace  movement? 

Ill  answer  those  questions  later,  but  first 
let's  deid  with  the  one  which  bothers  you 
most: 


THE  PEACE  SYMBOL— FOR 
FREEDOM  OR  SLAVERY 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOtnSIANA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  14.  1970 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  letter 
from  Keith  Kathan.  editor  of  Life  Lines, 
to  Margaret,  a  12-year-old,  follows: 

A  LKTTEB  TO  Maxoaxxt 

D«AB  Maxcaut:  I  have  received  a  letter 
from  a  friend  of  yours  who  says  you  are  a 
very  bright  12-year-old  at  a  Waukegan,  Il- 
linois, school.  He  Is  concerned  about  your  In- 
terest In  the  Peace  Symbol — and  your  polite 
refusfOs  to  discuss  the  matter  fully. 

'You  are  perfectly  right  to  show  this  great 
Interest  In  peace.  War  has  always  been  a 
nightmare  to  12-year-olda.  The  desire  for 
peace  doesnt  belong  entirely  to  the  young, 
as  too  many  people  believe  today.  The  par- 
ents of  this  world  have  a  great  desire  for 
peace  because  they  have  a  lot  of  love  In- 
vested In  their  children.  Sending  them  off 
to  war  seems  a  silly  way  of  showing  that  love. 

But  the  questions  you  must  ask  yourself 
when  you  draw  that  Peace  Symbol,  or  wear  It, 
Is: 

What  kind  of  peace  do  we  want?  'What 
kind  do  you  want?  Is  your  kind  of  peace  the 
kind  sought  by  the  wearers  of  the  Aldermas- 
ton — the  Peace  Symbol?  Do  the  wearers  of 
the   Aldermaston   know   what   they   want? 


Why  Vietnam?" 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  hot  air  blown 
over  the  Issue  of  the  Vietnam  war,  but  what 
la  truly  tragic  Is  that  much  of  the  truth 
has  been  left  out.  I  know  you  do  not  want 
to  believe  that,  perhaps  your  parents  dont 
either.  I  will  give  you  some  of  the  most 
pertinent  facts  involved  In  the  Vietnam  war. 
That  Vietnam  war  really  began  In  1925 
when  a  man  known  as  Nguyen  Al  Quoc  (and 
three  other  aliases)  was  graduated  from  a 
secret  school  for  revolutionaries  In  Moscow. 
He  had  another  name  and  that  name  was 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh,  the  leader  of  North  Vietnam 
who  died  not  too  long  ago. 

I  am  not  making  this  up.  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  was 
a  paid  agentof  Soviet  Russia,  according  to 
his  biography  written  In  1965  by  the  VS. 
Library  of  Congress.  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  was  taught 
how  to  cause  revolution.  The  Cooununlsts  In 
Russia  told  everyone  that  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
wanted  independence  for  what  was  then 
known  as  Indochina,  but  what  the  Commu- 
nists said  was  a  lie.  He  was  taught  revolution 
not  to  make  his  land  Independent,  but  a 
captive  nation  of  the  Russian  Communists 
who  since  1917  have  taken  over  one-fourth 
of  the  earth  and  one  billion  people.  North 
Vietnam  is  now  a  part  of  the  Russian  empire 
and  the  Communists  all  over  the  world  are 
helping  the  North. 

Helping  It  to  do  what,  you  ask?  The  North 
says  It  wants  to  liberate  South  Vietnam.  But 
what  It  will  do  is  take  the  rights  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  to  vote,  to  worship  Ood  If  they 
wish,  to  criticize  their  eventual  Communist 
rulers  or  to  leave  the  cotmtry  If  they  want 
to.  In  countries  ruled  by  Communists,  no 
6ne  has  the  right  to  vote  for  whom  he  pleases, 
or  to  worship  God,  or  to  take  a  vacation  to 
a  foreign  land.  This  Is  the  "peace"  of  the 
Commimlsts.  Another  way  you  can  say  It  Is 
"peace  Is  the  absence  of  opposition  to  com- 
munism." 

Also,  you  must  remember  that  the  North 
Vietnamese  say  their  soldiers  have  not  In- 
vaded South  Vietnam.  Everyone  knows  this  is 
a  lie.  North  Vietnamese  soldiers  are  also  In 
Cambodia,  Laos,  Thailand  and  Burma. 

One  way  of  better  understanding  this  Viet- 
nam way  Is  to  examine  what  the  North  Viet- 
namese say  and  compare  those  statements 
with  what  they  are  doing.  They  say  they  are 
"patriotic  nationllsts"  who  want  to  free  the 
South  from  bad  rulers.  If  that  Is  all  they 
want,  why  are  they  killing  people  In  Cam- 
bodia, Thailand,  Laos  and  Burma?  Are  those 
countries  ruled  by  bad  men  too?  Is  the  whole 
world  bad,  except  the  Communist  world? 

The  answer  the  Communists  give  Is  "Yes." 
But  you  know.  Margaret,  that  only  bad  rulers 
refuse  to  let  people  vote,  talk  freely,  take  va- 
cations or  worship  Ood. 

The  South  Vietnamese  knew  all  these  bad 
things  about  Communists  and  asked  the 
United  States.  Korea,  Australia  and  other 
countries  to  help  them  fight  the  Communists. 
South  Vietnam  could  never  have  saved  It- 
self from  North  Vietnam  and  the  military 
arms  supplied  by  Russia  and  Red  China.  Not 
by  Itself. 

Margaret,  everyone  wants  i>eace. 
But  what  kind  of  peace?  The  kind  that 
results  In  slavery  for  others,  perhaps  even- 
tually for  you? 

You  say  "But  I  still  think  Vietnam  Is  the 
wrong  place."  I  think  you  may  be  right.  Any 
war  anywhere  Is  bad — especially  those  we 
don't  try  to  win.  We  are  not  trying  to  win  in 
Vietnam  because  *  lot  of  people  who  run 
this  country  think  it  would  be  bad  to  be 
victorious.  X  do  not  understand  them. 

If  Vietnam  Is  the  wrong  place  to  fight, 
where  Is  the  right  place?  You've  heard  of 
the  "Domino  Theory"  which  says  If  you  don't 
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stop  conquerors  In  one  place,  you'll  have  to 
fight  them  again  somewhere  else  because 
bullies  act  that  way.  Some  people  say  the 
"Domino  Theory"  Is  wrong,  but  history  Isnt 
on  their  side.  See  the  footnote  below,*  sup- 
plied by  the  Legislative  Reference  Service  of 
the  Library  of  Congress  in  1965  in  a  report 
caUed  "The  Soviet  Empire — A  Study  In  Dis- 
crimination and  Abuse  of  Power."  You  may 
agree,  on  i«adlng  It.  that  the  "Domino 
Theory"  is  a  valid  theory.  Nobody  voted  the 
Communists  power,  the  Communists  Just 
took  It  and  took  It  and  took  It.  When  will 
they  stop? 

The  people  who  cry  for  "peace"  In  Viet- 
nam are  really  saying  that  we  should  leave 
right  now.  Whether  you  know  It  or  not, 
Margaret,  that  means  that  a  lot  of  South 
Vietnamese  will  be  shot  because  they  fought 
the  Communists.  The  North  Vietnamese  al- 
ready have  set  up  their  owi)  provisional  gov- 
ernment for  the  south;  they  also  have  a 
"blood  debt  list"  of  those  who  must  be 
killed.  There  will  be  a  lot  of  12-year-old 
South  Vietnamese  girls  whose  parents  will 
be  murdered.  The  "bug-out"  idea,  then, 
doesn't  seem  to  be  a  very  good  Idea. 

Who  else  Is  wearing  the  Aldermaston, 
Margaret?  A  lof  of  humanitarians  are,  I 
know.  But  so  are  the  Students  for  a  Dem- 
ocratic Society;  they  are  also  blowing  up 
buildings  and  screaming  about  how  this 
country  must  be  destroyed.  A  lot  of  people 
have  already  been  killed  In  the  riots  we've 
been  having  the  last  few  years.  If  the  peo- 
ple who  cause  these  riots  are  so  Interested 
In  peace,  why  are  they  so  violent?  The  an- 
swer Is  that  they  are  doing  the  same  thing 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh  did  before  communism  took 
over  North  Vietnam.  They  are  talking  peace 
while  making  war. 

Now  for  some  interesting  background  on 
the  Peace  Symbol.  Rudolph  Koch's  book. 
The  Book  of  Signs,  says  that  the  peace  sym- 
bol "Is  the  Broken  Cross  of  the  Anti-Christ." 
The  Pasadena,  Calif.,  Star  News  backs  this 
contention  by  saying  that  the  broken-cross, 
crow  foot  configuration  was  used  in  the 
Middle  Ages  by  rebels  against  the  mono- 
lithic Christian  or  Catholic  Church.  This 
may  be  significant,  but  it  is  somewhat  minor 
when  put  in  context  with  its  latest  meanings. 
The  Aldermaston  seems  to  have  become  a 
modem  symbol  at  the  1958  Aldermaston 
Easter  Peace  Walk  in  England,  And  here, 
Margaret  dear.  Is  where  we  get  down  to  the 
nitty  gritty. 

That  walk  was  engineered  by  Lord  Ber- 
trand  RusseU,  a  socialist  of  the  Fabian  So- 
ciety, a  )rissing  cousin  of  the  Rtisslan  Com- 
munists. The  Fabians  and  Communists  have 
announced  one  Identical  goal,  the  destruc- 
tion of  our  government  and  the  capitalist 
system — our  system,  yotir  systan  and  your 
parents'  system  which  allows  them  to  work 
or  not  to  work:  to  worship  or  not  worship; 
to  go  to  Disneyland  or  stay  at  hone;  to  vote 
or  not  vote. 

So  you  see,  peace  isnt  simple.  It  never  was. 
You  dont  get  peace  by  wearing  a  necklace 
or  by  wishing  for  It  or  by  calling  It  something 
It  Isnt. 

Those  who  wear  that  peace  symbol  are  part 
of  a  big  club  of  kids  and  grownups  who 
haven't  sought  out  all  the  facts  and  who 
will  never  get  them  from  the  people  who 
really  define  peace  as  "fall  down  and  sur- 
render." 

What  kind  of  peace  means  that  Margaret 
the  young  artist  will  draw  posters  for  the 


•  Resorting  to  false  coalition,  force  and 
riots  the  Communists  took  over  the  follow- 
ing countries:  1917.  Russia;  1924  Mongolia; 
1940.  Lithuania.  Latvia,  Estonia;  1945,  Yugo- 
slavia; 1946,  Albania  and  Bulgaria;  1947 
Romania;  1948,  Czechoslovakia  and  North 
Korea;  1949,  Hungary,  the  China  mainland 
and  East  Germany;  1950,  Poland;  1964.  North 
Vietnam;  1961,  Cuba. 
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Russian  government  and  inTorm  on  her 
parents  and  friends.  That  kind  of  peace 
means  less  food  on  the  table  and  more  people 
In  line  to  buy  food  from  the  state.  The  kind 
of  peace  means  you  would  be  forced  to  share 
your  house  with  two  other  families  or  more. 
That  kind  of  peace  means  transfer  of  the 
family  car  to  the  state,  along  with  the  house 
your  parents  formerly  owned  but  now  pay 
rent  on — to  the  state. 

That's  what  the  peace  symbol  means.  Mar- 
garet, tyranny  under  Communist  rule. 

It  Is  called  peace  at  the  price  of  slavery. 
KDTH  Kathan. 
Editor  of  Life  Lines. 


CHILDRENS  HOSPITAL  IN  POLAND. 
AMERICAN  BUILT.  CONTINUES  TO 
BUILD  GOOD  WILL 


HON.  ROHIAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or  nxxNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  14.  1970 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
years  ago  Congress,  by  an  overwhelming 
majority  approved  construction  of  the 
American  Children's  Hospital  in  Kra- 
kow. Poland. 

The  Chicago  Daily  News  through  its 
correspondent,  Mr.  Donald  R.  Shanor. 
carried  an  article  the  other  day  which 
brings  us  up  to  date  on  what  an  excel- 
lent bridge  of  imderstanding  between 
the  people  of  Poland  and  the  people  of 
America  this  hospital  provides. 

I  am  including  in  the  Record  today 
the  article  by  Mr.  Shanor  to  bring  otir 
colleagues  up  to  date  on  what  a  wise 
choice  and  sound  Investment  we  made 
when  we  invested  in  the  care  of  the  lit- 
tle children  of  Poland. 

The  Polish  people  know  America  as 
the  great  citadel  of  humanltarianism. 
This  hospital  does  more  to  create  good 
will  and  better  understanding  than  all 
of  the  propaganda  in  the  world,  and  I 
am  delighted  that  I  could  have  been  a 
part  in  supporting  this  worthwhile  proj- 
ect. 

Mr.  Shanor's  article  follows: 
Boon  to  Chiu>rzi<:  A  Touch  of  Aicxbica  in 

Poland:    A  Hospttal 
^  (By  Donald  R.  Shanor) 

Kkakow.  Poland. — The  official  name  is  the 
Pediatric  InsUtute  of  the  Medical  Academy  of 
Warsaw,  but  everyone  in  Krakow  calls  It  the 
American  Children's  Hospital. 

The  $10.4  nUlllon  hospital,  crisp,  modem 
and  functional,  looks  a  little  out  of  place  on 
tba  outskirts  of  medieval  Krakow,  and  Indeed 
It  is  a  unique  institution  in  a  Communist 
country. 

It  began  to  operate  a  Uttle  more  than  four 
years  ago  through  the  combined  efforts  of  a 
private  American  group,  the  Committee  for 
the  American  Research  Hospital  for  Children 
in  Poland,  and  the  U.S.  and  Polish  govern- 
ments. 

The  United  States  turned  over  98.2  mil- 
lion of  Its  foreign  currency  holdings  In  Po- 
land to  build  the  hospital,  and  spent  an 
additional  92.2  million  to  equip  It. 

The  committee,  directed  by  New  Jersey  ar- 
chitect W.  O.  Blemacki-Poray,  worked  for 
seven  years  between  conception  and  com- 
pletion to  get  congressional  and  Polish  gov- 
ernment support. 

U.S.  Rep  Clement  Zablockl  (D-Wls.)  played 
the  key  role  in  getting  the  project  through 
CoDgress.  helped  by  most  of  the  other  con- 
of  Polish  descent  and  many  others. 
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The  result  Is  a  312-bed  hospital,  equipped 
with  the  most  modem  American  develop- 
ments In  X-ray.  isotope,  microbiology  and 
immunology  techniques. 

A  hundred  children  a  day  are  treated  at 
the  hospital,  most  as  outpatients,  and  the 
toUl  to  date  is  more  than  100.000. 

But  being  able  to  treat  Polish  children  with 
shiny,  impressive  American  equipment  is  only 
part  of  the  Children's  Hospital  story. 

"We  are  here  to  teach,  to  do  research,  as 
well  as  to  heal,"  said  Prof.  Barbara  Kanaka, 
the  hospital  director.  Doctors  and  nurses  un- 
dergo training  in  the  hospital,  then  go  to 
other  parts  of  Poland.  Some  take  courses  in 
the  United  States,  or  spend  a  few  weeks 
working  in  a  U.S.  hospital. 

In  the  process  of  teaching  and  research, 
there  has  been  a  radical  change  In  the  out- 
look toward  pediatrics  In  Poland. 

•'Traditionally,  children's  doctors  In  Po- 
land were  taught  to  take  care  of  diagnosis 
and  treatment  only,  without  grounding  in 
preventive  medicine  and  social  and  psy- 
chological  pediatrics."   Dr.   Kanaka  said. 

Now,  following  American  methods,  the 
doctors  who  will  be  serving  Polish  rural  and 
city  communities  learn  to  set  up  mother- 
and-chlld-health  centers,  to  Investigate  con- 
ditions in  the  homes,  to  observe  mental  and 
physical  development  of  all  their  patients, 
whether  or  not  they  a^'e  111. 

The  hospital  has  made  considerable  head- 
way In  saving  newborn  babies  with  anatom- 
ical defects.  It  has  a  department  for  emer- 
gency Infant  surgery  to  correct  malforma- 
tions, such  as  intestinal  blocks,  which  in 
almost  every  case  had  been  fatal  because 
treatment  was  not  available. 

Now  an  emergency  reporting  system  in 
hospitals  and  midwife  stations  informs  the 
hospital  of  the  cases,  and  the  babies  are 
rushed  to  Krakow,  sometimes  In  helicopters, 
for  the  surgery. 

No  American  flag  or  large  sign  Identifies 
the  hospital,  although  a  small  plaque  in  the 
entrance  hall  does  tell  of  the  contribution 
of  the  committee  and  the  American  people. 

Nevertheless,  the  American  label  is  clear- 
ly on  the  project  whenever  it  is  brought  up 
in  conversations  with  Poles.  How  does  the 
Polish  Oommunlst  government  feel  about 
this? 

"Once  the  project  was  accepted,  there  has 
been  no  difficulty  at  all,"  Dr.  Kanska  ex- 
plained. "I  think  that  both  the  American 
and  Polish  people  agree  that  children  are 
something  international,  something  more 
important  than  political  conflicts." 


April  U,  1970 


BLOOMFIELD  PRESBYTERIAN 

CHURCH   ON   THE   GREEN   CELE- 
BRATES FOURTH  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF  mw  jnusT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  14.  1970 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  high 
principles  of  faith  and  service  have  been 
exemplified  by  the  Presbyterian 
Churches  of  Bloomfleld.  The  foresight 
which  these  congregations  have  exhib- 
ited over  the  years  has  been  fiulhered  by 
their  decision  to  amalgamate  their  sep- 
arate churches  Into  one  united  witness 
of  faith.  The  service  to  the  citizens  of 
Bloomfleld  and  the  Presbyterian  Church 
as  a  whole  has  been  advanced  by  this 
action. 

Their  decision  to  maintain  the  historic 
edifice  which  has  graced  the  Broad  Street 
Green  for  many  years  is  a  pleasing  one 
to  me  and  to  the  cause  of  hlstortcisin  in 


general.  Our  Nation's  foundations  are 
based  in  a  glorious  past,  no  small  part  of 
which  is  our  orientation  to  church.  The 
Church  on  the  Green  stands  as  a  visible 
testament  to  the  strength  of  those  foun- 
dations. 

My  warmest  regards  and  congratula- 
tions, especially  to  Pastors  Merle  S.  Ir- 
win and  E.  Royden  Weeks,  on  the  fourth 
anniversary  of  the  Bloomfleld  Presby- 
terian Church  on  the  Green. 


DOMESTIC      CATTLE      PRODUCERS 
CAN  MEET  U.S.  DEMANDS 


HON.  JOHN  WOLD 

OF   WTOmNO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  14.  1970 

Mr.  WOLD.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  live  in 
an  era  of  increasing  concern  by  the 
American  consumer  about  the  quality 
and  cost  of  products.  This  is  rightly  so 
and  is  only  a  reflection  of  the  changed 
values  which  have  spread  across  our 
society  with  our  increased  affluence. 

There  are  several  aspects  of  the  con- 
sumerism movement,  however,  which 
concern  me.  In  the  haste  to  jump  on  the 
bandwagon  of  lower  prices  many  people 
have  lost  their  heads. 

The  industry  that  appears  likely  to  be 
their  next  target  or  "whipping  boy"  ap- 
pears to  be  the  beef  industry.  We  see 
articles  in  popular  magazines  and  tele- 
vision reports  which  malign  the  agri- 
culture industry,  particularly  the  live- 
stock industry. 

There  is  very  little  knowledge  or  un- 
derstanding behind  the  criticism.  It  is 
psurticularly  galling  to  me,  as  Represent- 
ative of  the  great  beef  producing  State 
of  Wyoming.  Propaganda  to  the  con- 
trary, the  American  consumer  in  his 
purchase  of  agriculture  products  receives 
the  biggest  and  the  best  bargain  in  the 
world. 

The  price  of  cattle  to  the  primary 
producer,  until  recent  upward  flurries, 
has  remained  at  pretty  much  the  level  of 
17  years  ago.  At  the  same  time  costs  of 
operating  a  farm  or  ranch  have  risen  115 
percent. 

But  the  cattle  industry  is  coixfronted 
with  more  than  words.  The  House  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  con- 
sidered a  bill  which  would  have,  in  es- 
sence, subjected  cattle  producers  to  the 
same  regulations  as  those  of  public  util- 
ity companies.  Fortunately,  the  measure 
wsis  killed  after  Agriculture  Secretary 
Hardin  testifled  against  the  measure. 
Even  though  the  bill  be  dead,  however, 
I  do  not  think  the  ideas  that  underlie 
it  are  dead. 

In  my  judgment  this  proposal  was  ill- 
considered.  It  was  the  first  step  toward 
making  the  industry  a  public  utility.  It 
was  also  in  direct  contradiction  to  the 
free  enjerprise  principles  which  have 
made  oUr  economy  the  greatest  in  the 
world. 

I  would  make  one  point  clear — the  cat- 
tle industry  is  one  of  the  few  in  the 
United  States  which  operates  without 
direct  Government  subsidies  or  regula- 
tions. The  proposals  we   are  hearing 
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would  destroy  one  more  link  of  our  free 
enterprise  system  for  a  replacement  of 
dubious  value  that  could  destroy  the 
domestic  industry  and  would,  in  the  long 
nm,  mean  higher  prices  to  the  Amer- 
ican consumer. 

Contrary  to  the  figures  of  a  so-called 
"secret"  report  the  cattle  industry  can 
supply  all  the  demands  for  fresh  meat 
present  and  futxire.  The  industry  can  do 
so  only  if  it  is  insured  a  reasonable  ex- 
pectation of  certainty  in  prices  and  costs, 
and  supply  and  demand.  The  industry 
cannot  survive  If  it  is  subjected  to  severe 
fluctuations  in  any  of  these  areas. 

The  threat  of  a  beef  shortage  is  being 
used  as  an  excuse  for  allowing  imre- 
stricted  imports  of  foreign  meat  into  the 
United  States.  To  allow  this  would  drive 
a  great  number  of  domestic  producers 
out  of  business.  In  the  long  run  this 
would  be  the  siu'est  way  of  driving  up 
costs  to  consimiers. 

Two  years  ago  the  dairy  industry  was 
nearly  destroyed  by  Imports.  The  same 
thing  is  happening  to  vegetable  produc- 
tion in  the  United  States  today.  I  con- 
tend neither  the  producer  nor  the  con- 
sumer can  afford  to  have  the  same  thing 
happen  to  the  cattle  industry. 

Breaking  the  U.S.  producers  is  hardly 
the  way  to  provide  American  consumers 
with  the  beef  they  demand  now  and  in 
the  future. 

Inflation  has  struck  every  American. 
Despite  increases  in  the  cost  of  nearly 
everything,  the  average  American  con- 
sumer pays  a  lower  portion  of  his  dis- 
posable income  for  agriculture  than  ever 
before. 

The  March  1970  issue  of  Agriculture 
Situation  issued  by  the  USDA  under  the 
title,  "Ten  Years  from  Today"  contains 
several  paragraphs  which  clearly  show 
conditions  in  the  food  production  busi- 
ness. The  report  states  that  in  spite  of 
Increased  spending  for  food  in  this  dec- 
ade, food  outlays  will  represent  a  smaller 
share  of  personal  income  after  taxes  even 
than  today's  16.5  percent. 

Farm  production  costs,  on  the  rise  as 
usual,  could  gain  enough  from  1969's 
$38.6  billion  to  absorb  the  expected  1970 
Increase  in  gross  Income. 

The  rapid  rising  beef  production  rate 
during  the  1960's  has  put  continuing 
pressure  on  cattle  prices.  Average  prices 
to  producers  trended  downward  the  flrst 
half  of  the  decade  and  did  not  again 
reach  the  1959  level  until  1968.  In  con- 
trast, prices  received  by  farmers  for  all 
products  were  stable  in  the  period  of 
1959-64  and  in  1969  were  15  percent  over 
10  years  earlier. 

It  is  obvious  that  consmners  have  paid 
an  increased  price  for  beef  in  the  past 
year.  The  bulk  of  increases  in  price  have 
certainly  not  been  enjoyed  by  the  pro- 
ducer. 

The  strength  in  livestock  and  meat 
prices  in  the  face  of  larger  supplies  is  due 
to  rising  consimier  incomes  and  unussJly 
low  unemployment  rates  and  Increases 
in  population.  "^ 

The  demand  will  increase.  Testimony 
before  the  Special  Subcommittee  of  the 
Governmental  Operations  Committee  by 
no  less  an  authority  than  Dr.  Herrell  De- 
Oraff,  president  of  the  American  Meat 
Institute,  who  said  that  consumers  will 
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require  an  additional  4  million  head  of 
cattle  by  1975. 

The  domestic  industry  can  meet  this 
demand  if  incentives  for  production  is 
related  to  the  cost  of  production,  and  If 
foreign  competition  is  restrained. 

The  population  expansion  will  require 
a  cattle  herd  of  114  million  head  in  this 
coimtry  by  1975,  as  compared  with  110 
million  at  present.  This  would  be  an  ad- 
ditional 4  million  head. 

Our  one  and  one-half  million  actual 
producers  wotUd  need  to  add  less  than 
three  head  each  to  achieve  this  goal. 
Allowing  supply  and  demand  to  provide 
the  incentive  for  keeping  pace  with  in- 
creasing costs  of  production  will  allow 
the  domestic  industry  to  meet  these  re- 
quirements. Outside  interference  and 
manipulation  by  Government,  or  other- 
wise, could  destroy  the  balance. 

There  is  a  final  point.  Consiuner  ad- 
vocates contend  regulation  would  cut 
the  price  of  beef  to  the  consumer.  I 
think,  however,  they  have  failed  to  fol- 
low their  argument  through. 

Cattlemen  have  been  operating  at  a 
much  slimmer  proflt  margin  than  they 
would  be  guaranteed  if  they  were  regu- 
lated. If  you  would  add  a  6-percent  guar- 
anteed proflt  margin  to  the  interest  rates 
prevalent  today,  then  the  consumer 
would  really  be  stuck. 

What  has  been  proposed,  I  contend,  is 
something  nobody  wants  if  they  really 
understand  the  issue. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  reiterate  my 
conviction  that  the  domestic  cattle  in- 
dustry has  the  ability  to  fulfill  the  needs 
of  U.8.  consumers  provided  roadblocks 
are  not  erected  by  artiflcial  controls. 

This  will  not  be  the  case,  if  Congress 
gives  in  to  the  cries  of  those  who  want 
to  rigidly  regulate  the  industry.  I  trust 
this  body  wUl  not  give  In. 
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ing  its  re«5x>nsibillties  to  itself.  Surely 
part  of  our  mandate  for  the  lastjthird  of 
the  20th  century  is  to  make  some  sense 
out  of  the  material  we  have  assembled 
from  the  flrst  two-thirds,  and  earlier. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Tribune  editorial 
follows: 

Wkerx  Pitt  the  Books? 

In  this  era  of  exploding  publication,  pity 
the  Library  of  Congress,  embarrassed  owner 
of  more  than  69  mlUion  items  and  with  no 
fit  place  to  put  them  all.  And  books — even 
books  weU  worth  keeping — are  stiU  coming 
in  jrtth  no  end  in  sight. 

Since  1958,  Congress  has  been  inconclu- 
sively talking  about  appropriating  a  measly 
2.8  mUllon  dollars  for  final  plans  for  a  new 
James  Madison  Memorial  library  with  two 
million  more  square  feet  of  usable  space  for 
the  Library  of  Congress.  Not  having  even  the 
plans,  the  library  has  been  stashing  books  m 
warehouses  and  office  buildings  all  over  the 
coimtry. 

The  Library  of  Congress  does  not,  as  many 
think,  undertake  to  shelve  every  book  cur- 
rently published.  It  lets  some  ephemera  go 
by.  But  it  does  have  the  big  Job  of  maintain- 
ing the  most  nearly  comprehensive  library  In 
the  world's  most  articulate  country. 

The  Job  is  uncontroversial,  too.  and  aa 
federal  undertakings  go  not  very  expensive. 
We  suggest  that  Congress  see  if  within  1970 
it  cannot  take  some  decisive  action  to  enable 
the  Library  of  Congress  to  do  its  current  work 
efficiently  and  with  dignity. 


WHERE  PUT  THE  BOOKS? 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF  nXINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  14.  1970 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  In- 
formation explosion  and  the  resulting 
paperwork  Jungle  afflict  Capitol  Hill  no 
less  than  other  areas  of  the  Nation. 
Daily  our  offices  are  deluged  with  read- 
ing material  that  is  helpful,  informative, 
but  of  such  sheer  volume  that  it  is  not 
possible  to  sort  and  save  it  in  any  retriev- 
able form  without  hiring  a  full-time  stor- 
age staff. 

Our  individual  problems  are  dwarfed 
by  our  own  Library  of  Congress  wiiich 
ciurently  has  more  than  59  million  books, 
publications,  and  assorted  valuable 
data — and  no  place  to  store  them.  The 
Library  has  been  forced  to  work  under 
19th  century  conditions  for  far  too  long. 
We  are  rapidly  approaching  the  point 
where  we  will  not  be  able  to  utilize  the 
information  in  the  Library  because  no 
one  will  know  where  to  find  the  informa- 
tion we  seek. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent  Chicago  Tribune 
editorial  described  this  lamentable  situa- 
tion and  chlded  Congress  for  not  meet- 


SALUTE  TO  EUGENE  T.  BURKE 


HON.  JOHN  C.  CULVER       V 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  14.  1970 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  2, 
1970, 1  was  privileged  to  attend  a  dinner 
honoring  one  of  Iowa's  most  active  and 
effective  citizens,  Eugene  T.  Burke.  Gene 
has  had  an  outstanding  career  in  poll- 
tics,  having  been  associated  with  the 
Democratic  Party  for  half  a  century  and 
having  become  recognized  as  a  leader 
with  a  vast  wealth  of  information  on  the 
problems  facing  his  home  town  of  Clin- 
ton, Iowa,  his  State,  his  country,  and  the 
world  at  large.  I  have  foimd  his  coimsel 
and  judgment  invaluable  and  am  proud 
to  call  him  a  personal  friend. 

The  spirit  of  this  remarkable  mtm  and 

this  memorable  occasion  in  his  honor 

were  aptly  captured  in  two  articles  which 

appeared  in  the  Clinton  Herald.  I  insert 

these  articles  in  the  Rccord  at  this  time: 

[From  the  Clinton  (Iowa)  Herald,  Mar.  28, 

1970] 

Saltttx  of  the  Month 

(By  Everett  A.  Streit) 

Some  men  go  about  the  days  of  their  life 
quietly  and  without  ostentation  but  as  they 
accumulate  both  age  and  wisdom  their  worth 
to  the  community  becomes  more  widely 
known. 

To  many  Clintonians  Eugene  T.  Burke  la 
known  only  as  an  attorney  who  not  infre- 
quently S4>pear8  before  various  groups  to 
discuss  early  Clinton  history. 

ActuaUy,  however,  there  Is  much  more  to 
the  story. 

Oene  Burke  has  had  much  wider  interests 
than  his  law  practice  and  the  welfare  of  the 
Democratic  party.  He  has  devoted  years  of 
service  to  the  betterment  of  Clinton  through 
his  membenhlp  on  the  Clinton  puhUc  library 
board. 
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He  has  carefully  studied  Clinton's  needs  In 
the  world  of  l)oolts  Because  of  his  own  ex- 
tensive reading  habits  he  has  been  able  to 
offer  suggestions  and  recommendations  about 
books  to  be  placed  on  the  library  shelves.  He 
has  worked  diligently  through  the  years  to 
help  prepare  the  annual  library  budgets. 

Oene  has  been  almost  equally  interested 
in  the  field  of  education.  In  his  usual  quiet 
manner  he  has  given  encouragement  and 
assistance  to  the  improvement  of  Clinton's 
school  system.  Throughout  the  years  he  has 
been  a  supporter  of  high  school  athletic  pro- 
grams. What  many  do  not  know  is  that  in  his 
early  days  he  was  a  star  track  athlete  In  bis 
own  right. 

As  far  as  his  political  career  Is  concerned. 
Oene  Burke  was  an  unselfish  politician.  He 
never  sought  preferment  at  the  polls  and  did 
not  aspire  to  high  office.  A  hard  worker  and 
a  generous  contributor  he  has  been  one  of 
the  principal  supporters  of  the  Clinton 
County  Democratic  organization  over  the  last 
half  century. 

His  name  Is  almost  legendary  In  party  cir- 
cles and  Is  known  nationally  as  well  as  state- 
wide. Always  a  fair  fighter.  Oene  B\irke  has 
been  able  to  win  the  respect  of  hla  Republi- 
can rivals  who  have  recognized  him  as  an 
able  adversary. 

Par  less  known  Is  Oene  Burke's  humani- 
tarian side.  No  one  knows  but  himself  how 
often  he  has  given  of  hla  legal  talent  and  his 
time  to  assist  the  needy  In  matters  of  law. 
Often  at  no  charge  and  frequently  at  only  a 
token  payment  He  has  always  been  willing  to 
aid  anyone  regardless  of  color,  creed  or  other 
condition. 

It  U  a  splendid  thing  that  Oene  Burke  Is  to 
be  given  a  "Recognition  Day"  on  April  2. 

I'm  proud  to  offer  this  "Statute  of  the 
Month"  as  a  further  testimonial  of  my  high 
regard  for  a  truly  good  citizen  of  Clinton. 

I  From  the  Clinton    (Iowa)    Herald. 

Apr  3.  1970) 

No  Pa«tt  Lims  AT  Bic  Paitt — Cttt  Joins 

W    TaiBtTT*   TO    "M«.    DCMOCBAT" 

(By  Lee  WhlU) 

DemocrmtA  and  Republican  joined  Thurs- 
day night  In  honoring  Eugene  T.  Burke  who 
Is  known  as  Clinton  s  "Mr.  Democrat." 

More  than  250  persons  attended  a  dinner 
and  program  In  the  Moose  club  to  give  rec- 
ognition to  the  more  than  half  a  century  of 
Burkes  devotion  to  the  Democratic  party  and 
the  Clinton  community. 

The  affair  was  saddened  by  the  unexpected 
death  Thursday  morning  of  John  W.  Carl- 
sen,  a  long-time  friend  of  Burke,  who  was 
to  have  been  master  of  ceremonies.  At  the 
close  of  the  program,  benediction  was  given 
by  the  Rev.  E.  W.  O.  Worrall.  St.  John's  Epis- 
copal church  pastor,  who  asked  the  group 
for  a  moment  of  silent  prayer  In  honor  of 
Carlsen. 

S.  J.  McDonald  and  Mayor  Edward  Ober- 
mlller  substituted  for  Carlsen  as  masters  of 
ceremonies,  and  read  some  of  the  scores  of 
letters  and  telegrams  addressed  to  Mr.  Burke. 

First  speaker  was  Rep.  John  C.  Culver  of 
the  2d  Iowa  district  who  said  he  felt  It  was  a 
high  personal  privilege  to  be  with  Burke 
personally  and  bis  many  friends  on  such  an 
occasion. 

Culver  told  of  bis  first  visit  to  Clinton  In 
1963  when  be  was  a  candidate  for  Congress 
after  having  been  told  to  vlalt  Burke  who 
had  been  described  as  "tbe  one  man  alone  to 
see  about  tbe  Clinton  County  political 
situation." 

"I  well  vcmember  that  visit."  aald  Culver. 
"I  was  struck  then  and  still  am  by  his  dedi- 
cation to  our  ayBtem  of  government  and 
bis  partlclpMtlon  In  public  life." 

"Oene  Burke  is  not  only  Mr.  Democrat  In 
Clinton  but  be  also  is  Mr.  Democrat  in  tbe 
2nd  district.  In  Iowa  and  the  nation  as  is 
testified  by  the  measages  and  letters  which 
hMf  poorad  In  from  all  over  tbe  country." 
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"Oene  Burke  has  become  recognized  as  an 
unmatched  source  of  Information  because  of 
his  wealth  of  knowledge  concerning  politics. " 
said  Culver.  "He  Is  a  most  highly  respected 
member  of  the  bar  and  Is  known  for  his 
dedicated  role  as  a  director  of  tbe  Clinton 
public  library.  It  Is  a  testament  to  his  belief 
in  the  American  system  to  know  of  bis  many 
friends  in  the  Republican  party." 

"Our  system  of  government  could  not  sur- 
vive without  the  Gene  Burkes  and  the 
George  Fillers  who  devote  their  talenu  and 
energies  In  Its  behalf,"  Culver  concluded. 

Fillers,  who  is  chairman  of  the  Clinton 
County  Republican  central  committee,  was 
one  of  many  Republicans  who  turned  out 
to  honor  Burke. 

Stephen  M.  Delaney,  a  member  of  the 
Oreat  River  Road  commission,  told  of  the 
Delaney-Burke  family  friendship  which 
dates  back  to  the  early  days  of  Clinton.  After 
Rev.  Worrall  read  a  congratulatory  mes- 
sage to  Burke  from  Bishop  Gordon  V.  Smith, 
Episcopal  bishop  of  Iowa,  letters  and  mes- 
sages were  read  from  Gov.  Robert  D.  Ray. 
Sen.  Harold  Hughes.  Chief  Justice  Edwin 
Moore  of  the  Iowa  Supreme  Court.  Justice 
Clay  Le  Orand.  William  Dl.  president 
of  tbe  American  Library  Assn..  Mrs.  Ethel  L. 
Bealer.  president  of  the  Iowa  Library  Assn.. 
and  Mrs.  John  W.  Craft,  president  of  the 
Iowa  Traveling  Library  Assn. 

Charles  E.  Smith,  representing  the  Clin- 
ton Labor  Congress,  read  congratulatory 
messages  from  President  Robert  NapoUtano 
and  Secretary  A.  E.  Hubbard  of  tbe  Clinton 
congress;  Hugh  D.  Clark,  president  of  tbe 
Iowa  Federation  of  Labor,  and  national  of- 
ficers of  tbe  International  Ladles  Garment 
Workers  Union  of  over  500.000  members. 

Offering  congratulations  aa  local  friends 
were  B  M.  Jacobsen.  EMstrtct  Judge  M.  L. 
Sutton.  Fred  HInrichs  and  Lee  F.  White. 

John  Hansen,  of  Wlnterset.  former  7tb  dis- 
trict congressman  and  member  of  the  Iowa 
Highway  Commission,  commented  that  "If 
John  Culver  continues  to  take  the  advice  of 
Oene  Burke  be  will  continue  to  serve  tbe 
2nd  district  well."  Hansen  said  CUnton  is 
exceptionally  fortunate  to  have  Oene  Burke 
in  its  midst  as  also  Is  the  State  of  Iowa. 

Acknowledgement  then  was  made  of  re- 
ceipt of  letters  and  telegrams  from  E.  C. 
Halbach.  Clinton  attorney:  Everett  A.  Suelt, 
Clinton  Herald  editor  and  assistant  to  tbe 
publisher:  Edward  A.  McDermott,  formerly 
of  Dubuque  and  now  practicing  law  in  Wash- 
ington. DC.  after  serving  In  the  Kennedy 
and  Johnson  administrations:  Lawrence  F. 
O'Brien,  chairman  of  the  National  Demo- 
cratic committee.  Sen.  Edward  Kennedy  and 
former  Vice-President  Hubert  Humphrey. 

Ray  C.  Walton.  First  Iowa  district  Demo- 
cratic committeeman  and  candidate  for  Iowa 
attorney  general,  said  he  hoped  he  could 
measure  up  to  the  contribution  to  tbe 
Democratic  party  made  by  Burke. 

Before  Burke  spoke  brtefiy  he  was  pre- 
sented with  gifts  from  the  sponsoring  com- 
mittee by  Mrs.  Nell  Kulzenga.  ^^ftearth. 

In  opening  Burke  i>aid  tribute  to  the  mem- 
ory of  Leonard  Wolfe,  former  2nd  Iowa  dis- 
trict congresBiban  who  died  last  week  in 
Madison,  Wis.,  at  tbe  age  of  44. 

Burke  expressed  his  appreciation  for  tbe 
recognition  given  him  and  Mrs.  Burke  and 
gave  some  amusing  political  remlnlscenses 
after  which  Mayor  Obermiller  presented  him 
with  the  original  copy  of  a  "Eugene  T.  Buike 
Recognition  Day"  proclamation  wblcb  be 
bad  Issued. 

Saying  that  "It  Is  only  fitting  that  you 
should  be  honored  by  this  community." 
Mayor  Obermiller  presented  Burke  with  a 
certificate  of  appreciation.  Citing  Burke  as 
a  friend  of  many  years.  Obermiller  said  that 
be,  with  countless  others  had  profited  by 
tbe  advice  given  him  In  tbe  political  field. 

Arrangements  for  the  dinner  were  made  by 
Mrs  Kulzenga.  Mrs  C.  J.  Claseman.  Mrs.  8.  J. 
McDonald,  lilrs.  Alice  Oltmans  and  Mrs.  Id- 
ward  Obermiller. 
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KATYN  IN  THE  SPRING 


HON.  ROMIAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or  n.LiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  14,  1970 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sun- 
day. April  12.  the  Chicago  Tribune  com- 
memorated the  tragic  deaths  of  15,000 
Polish  Army  officers  in  the  forests  of 
Katyn  in  1940.  These  men,  the  core  of 
Poland's  national  strength,  were  slaugh- 
tered by  the  Soviets  who  feared  these 
Poles  would  become  the  mainstay  of  re- 
sistance to  communism  in  Poland  once 
World  War  n  was  over.  The  Soviets 
knew  these  men  loved  their  nation,  re- 
spected the  truth,  and  believed  in  liberty 
and  freedom  above  all  else.  The  Soviets 
massacred  them  to  prevent  them  from 
taking  their  rightful  place  as  Poland's 
leaders  after  the  war. 

Again  and  again  in  this  year  of  1970 
we  are  reminded  of  the  old  sajrlng  that, 
"The  more  things  change,  the  more  they 
remain  the  same."  Thirty  years  have 
elapsed  since  this  unspeakable  murder. 
Yet  Communist  persecution,  and  terror, 
remain  the  chief  weapons  of  Commu- 
nist expansion. 

Less  than  2  years  ago  more  than  3.000 
innocent  civilians  living  in  Hue,  South 
Vietnam's  ancient  capital  city,  were 
dragged  from  their  homes  by  the  Com- 
munists, bound  with  their  hands  behind 
their  back,  and  shot  through  the  back 
of  their  head.  They  were  murdered  and 
buried  in  mass  graves  in  the  same  man- 
ner that  the  Poles  were  murdered  in 
Katyn.  The  innocents  who  were  killed 
were  teachers,  philosophers,  poets,  and 
men  of  law  whose  only  crime  was  a  re- 
spect for  the  truth.  To  the  Communist 
mind,  truth  is  a  target,  not  a  goal.  Intel- 
ligence and  the  application  of  rational 
thought  have  no  place  in  a  dogmatic 
world.  These  men  of  Hue  were  too  valu- 
able to  the  cause  of  South  Vietnamese 
nationhood,  and  so  they  were  roimded  up 
and  massacred,  just  as  the  Polish  Army 
officers  were  massacred  30  years  earlier 
by  what  the  world  at  that  time  foolishly 
believed  to  be  an  'ally  of  freedom" — the 
Soviet  Union. 

The  link  binding  the  men  of  Hue  and 
the  men  of  Katyn  forged  an  imbreakable 
chain  in  the  history  of  man's  determina- 
tion to  exist  freely  and  to  decide  freely 
who  and  what  shall  govern  him  on  this 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  caU  my  colleagues'  at- 
)tention  to  this  Chicago  Tribune  editorial 
today  to  refresh  their  memory  of  this 
Communist  treachery  and  to  remind 
them  that  Communist  dogma  and  Com- 
munist tactics  have  not  changed.  The 
Chicago  Tribime  has  performed  a  noble 
public  service  by  reminding  us  of  Katyn. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  editorial  follows: 

KATTN    tS    THE    SPBINO 

Thirty  years  ago  this  spring  letters  sud- 
denly ceased  arriving  from  some  15,000 
Polish  army  officers  and  Intellectuals  who 
were  Interned  In  three  soviet  prison  camps. 
Tbe  prisoners  bad  been  taken  In  the  winter 
of  1939-40  by  the  Red  army,  which  occupied 
eastern  Poland  after  tbe  Stalin-Hitler  pact 
bad  touched  off  World  War  II. 

UntU  spring,  tbe  families  of  tbe  prisoners 
bad   been   receiving   maU.   After  Uay   194a 
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there  was  only  silence.  Tbe  men  seemed  to 
have  vanished. 

Two  years  later,  when  the  nazl  armies  oc- 
cupied eastern  Poland  and  western  Russia, 
the  fate  of  tbe  15.000  gradually  was  revealed. 
Some  4,258  bodies  were  unearthed  from  seven 
crude  graves  in  Katyn  forest,  10  miles  from 
Smolensk.  More  than  10,000  others  have  never 
been  found. 

Germans  and  Russians  accused  each  other 
of  the  Katyn  massacre.  But  numerous  in- 
vestigations, including  one  by  a  congressional 
committee,  have  established  beyond  any 
quesUon  that  the  Poles  were  killed  by  tbe 
Russians  as  part  of  Stalin's  plan  to  exter- 
minate those  who  might  become  the  leaders 
of  a  post-war  Poland. 

Today,  in  churches  and  audltorlxmis.  Cbl- 
cagoans  of  Polish  descent  and  other  patriots 
wUl  commemorate  the  30th  anniversary  of 
that  butchery  and  extol  tbe  memory  of  tbe 
martyrs  who  feU  there. 

Since  1940  there  have  been  other  Katyns — 
In  Korea.  In  South  Viet  Nam,  and  wherever 
Communists  have  sought  to  dominate  a  peo- 
ple. And  always  It  has  been  the  same  pat- 
tern—the murder  of  the  potential  leaders  of 
resistance.  But  Katyn  remains  the  most  infa- 
mous example  of  what  happens  to  those  who 
stand  in  the  way  of  communist  expansion. 


THE  cmCAOO  BIELARUSIAN- 
AMERICANS  \ 


HON.  ROBIANjC.  PUCINSKI 

OF    nXIMOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  14.  1970 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  very 
Inspiring  ceremony  marking  the  52d  an- 
niversary declaration  of  independence 
of  Blelarus.  the  Chicago  Bielarusian- 
Amerlcan  Committee  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion which  sets  forth  feelings  of  this 
significant  segment  of  our  society. 

The  observance  was  sponsored  by 
three  organizations : 

Bielorusian-American  Youth  Organi- 
zation in  the  State  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Nick 
Zyznieuski,  President: 

Bielorusian  Polk  Dancer,  Mrs.  Vera 
Romuk.  Director;  and  the 

Bielorusian  —  Whlteruthenlan — Asso. 
elation  In  the  State  of  Illinois,  Mr.  An- 
thony Blelenis,  President. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  resolution  follows: 


RaSOLTTTION 


Apan.  5.  1970. 


Whereas,  tbe  people  of  Blelarus  (Byelorus- 
sia), one  of  the  first  victims  of  tbe  Russian 
Communist  aggression,  are  still  being  de- 
prived by  their  Rxisslan  captors  of  aU  their 
human  rights  and  freedoms,  such  as:  free- 
dom of  speech,  freedom  of  assembly,  freedom 
of  the  press,  freedom  of  association,  freedom 
of  woreblp,  freedom  of  economic  aoUvlty. 
freedom  to  elect  one's  own  government,  free- 
dom to  choose  one's  own  place  to  live,  and 
freedom  to  travel  abroad,  Saoredness  of  one's 
home.  Independence  of  the  Judiciary,  and 
respect  of  their  national  pride  and  honor;  and 

'Whereas.  In  the  last  decade  and  during 
tbe  year  1969  In  particular,  the  Blelaruslan 
people  have  been  subjected  to  a  process  of 
extensive  and  intensive  Russlflcaton  and  tbe 
eradication  of  all  Blelaruslan  national  traits 
and  characteristics  by  decreasing  the  number 
of  educational  facilities  with  the  Blelaruslan 
as  tbe  language  of  Instruction  and  replacing 
them  with  Russian  schools,  and  thereby 
destroying  the  moet  precious  of  Blelaruslan 
national  possessions:  and 

Whereas,  the  Blelaruslan  people  have  been 
deprived   of   tbolr   rights  to   observe  tbeir 
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national  holidays  which  are  of  great  impor- 
tance to  them  and  to  honor  their  own  na- 
tional heroes;  but  Instead  they  are  forced 
to  glorify  the  enemies  of  their  people,  such 
as  Lenin,  the  father  of  Russian  Bolshevism, 
who  was  responsible  for  the  suppression  of 
Blelaruslan  Independence  and  self-determi- 
nation by  the  creation  of  the  so-called  Byelo- 
russian Soviet  Socialist  Republic  and  thus 
making  of  Bielarxissla  a  colony  of  Soviet 
Russia;  the  lOOth  anniversary  of  Lenin's 
birth  the  Blelarusslan  people  were  forced  to 
observe  on  March  25tb.  tbe  very  day  of  their 
national  independence;  and 

Whereas,  In  spite  of  theee  anti-Blelaruslan 
policies  of  Lenin.  Stalin,  and  present  rulers 
of  Soviet  Russia  that  led  to  the  annihilation 
of  over  six  million  Blelarvislans,  the  thirst  for 
freedom  among  the  Blelaruslans  Is  at  its 
highest  now  and  they  are  hopeful  that  some 
day  tbey  will  seize  the  opportunity  again  to 
restore  their  freedonvand  sovereignty  as  set 
forth  in  the  Third  ConsUtutlonal  Act  of  the 
Proclamation  of  Independence  of  Blelarus  of 
March  25,  1918:  and 

Whereas,  the  United  States  Oovemment 
has  shown  its  Interest  In  the  plight  of  na- 
tions and  peoples  enslaved  by  Communism  by 
approving  a  resolution,  designating  tbe 
third  week  of  July  of  each  year  as  the  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week,  In  order  to  give  Its  sup- 
port to  the  Just  cause  and  aspirations  of  tbe 
once  free  nations;  be  It  therefore 

Resolved,  that  the  names  such  as  Byelo- 
russia, White  Ruthenla,  and  White  Russia, 
under  which  our  country  of  ancestry  has 
been  known  in  the  English  language,  were 
not  the  choice  of  the  Blelaruslan  people  and 
have  often  led,  especially  "Byelorussia"  and 
"White  Russia",  to  confusing  It  with  Russia; 
and  that  tbe  Americans  of  Bielariislan  an- 
cestry continue  their  efforts  in  promoting 
the  name  Bielartia  as  the  most  appropriate: 
and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  that  In  order  to  educate  our 
American  people  on  the  ethnic  background 
of  all  of  its  citizens  special  educational  cen- 
ters be  organized  and  established  to  study 
and  publish  books  for  use  In  schools,  and 
that  this  Assembly  wishes  to  go  on  record  In 
support  of  the  Ethnic  Heritage  Studies  Cen- 
ter Bin,  known  as  House  Resolution  No. 
14910,  as  proposed  by  the  Honorable  Roman 
C.  Puclnskl  and  several  of  his  colleagues  In 
the  United  States  House  of  Representatives; 
and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  that  we.  Americans  of  Blela- 
nislan  ancestry  and  descent,  are  proud  of  our 
ethnic  heritage  and  we  will  continue  to  be 
the  spokesmen  for  Justice  and  freedom  of  our 
Blelarxislan  people  now  held  in  the  Russian 
Communlatt  captivity  until  the  day  when 
they  wUl  be  free  to  decide  their  own  political 
status  and  to  assume  the  name  under  which 
they  will  want  to  be  known  all  over  the 
world;  and  be  it  still  further 

Resolved,  that  we.  Americans  of  Blela- 
nislan  origin  and  descent,  again  reaffirm  our 
adherence  to  the  American  democratic  prin- 
ciples of  government  and  pledge  our  whole- 
hearted support  to  our  President  and  the 
Congress  In  their  firm  stand  against  the 
Communist  aggression  In  South  Viet  Nam 
and  in  their  efforts  to  achieve  a  lasting  peace 
in  the  world,  with  freedom  and  Justice. 
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examples  to  all  of  us,  and  whose  de- 
voted service  to  the  community  is  out- 
standing. 

Such  a  man  Is  Edward  Tejw.  chief 
clerk  of  the  city  court,  criminal  branch 
in  Rochester.  The  community  Is  holding 
a  testimonial  for  him  Sunday  April  19, 
in  honor  of  his  23  years  of  service  to  the 
court.  It  is  also  in  commemoration  of  his 
parents  and  five  brothers  who  were  killed 
on  that  date  in  1943  in  the  Warsaw 
ghetto  uprising. 

Ed.  who  is  a  good  friend  of  mine,  has 
lead  a  most  exciting,  useful,  and  often 
hazardous  life.  A  native  of  Warsaw,  Po- 
land, Ed  came  to  the  United  States  in 
the  early  1930's  where  he  was  associate 
editor  for  the  Polish  Everybody's  Daily 
In  Buffalo. 

In  the  mid  30's,  Ed  returned  to  Europe 
as  a  foreign  correspondent  for  the  Con- 
tinental News  Service.  He  was  picked  up 
by  the  Nazis  for  his  series  of  articles 
criticizing  the  Third  Reich.  He  spent  a 
harrowing  71  days  in  the  infamous 
Dachau  Concentration  Camp. 

Of  this  experience  he  says: 

The  Lord  was  good  to  me. 

Ed  became  a  U.S.  citizen  in  1940.  After 
the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor,  he  enlisted 
in  the  U.S.  Army  where  he  served  in  the 
Intelligence  Corps  in  the  European 
Theater. 

In  April  19,  1943.  his  parents  and  five 
brothers  were  all  killed  In  the  Warsaw 
ghetto  uprising. 

This  short  chronology  shows  a  little  of 
his  fine  character  and  his  endurance 
through  the  most  devastating  experi- 
ences. However,  words  certainly  cannot 
illustrate  the  esteem  the  community  feels 
toward  him.  and  their  appreciation  for 
his  devoted  and  exemplary  service.  As 
chief  clerk,  Edward  TeJw  has  given  a 
great  deal  of  help  to  the  people  of  the 
city  of  Rochester. 

At  the  testimonial  this  Sunday,  presid- 
ing justice  of  the  appellate  division, 
fourth  department,  Harry  D.  Goldman, 
will  be  the  main  speftker.  It  •will  also  be 
my  honor  to  attend.  Members  of  bench,' 
bar,  and  the  community  will  gather  also 
to  pay  honor  to  this  humble  man  who 
has  contributed  greatly  to  his  community 
and  his  country. 

I  sun  very  pleased  to  be  able  to  share 
with  the  House  of  Representatives  the 
examples  of  this  man's  extraordinary 
service.  I  am  certain,  all  my  colleagues 
extend  their  congratulations  and  best 
wishes  to  him.  ' 


HORTON  COMMENDS  EDWARD 
TEJW,  CHIEP  CLERK,  CRIMINAL 
BRANCH,  IN  ROCHESTER  FOR  HIS 
EXAMPLE  AND  SERVICE  TO  THE 
COMMUNITY 

HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

or    NIW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  14.  1970 
Mr.    HORTON.    Mr.    Speaker,    there 
are  some  men  who  lead  lives  which  are 


MRS.  L.  E.  BALLOU— 100  YEARS  OLD 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF  NKW  JXRSKT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  14.  1970 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mrs.  L.  E. 
Ballou,  a  longtime  resident  of  Montclair, 
N.J.,  celebrated  her  100th  birthday  re- 
cently, Mrs.  Ballou  attributes  her  per- 
fect health  and  long  life  to  a  family 
trait  and  her  belief  in  moderation  of  all 
things.  I  wish  to  extend  my  congratula- 
tions and  best  wishes  for  a  future  filled 
with  life's  blessings. 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SEN  ATE 


SENATE—  Wednesday,  April  15,  1970 


April  15,  1970 


The  Senate  met  at  10  o'clock  a.m..  and 
was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  Jamxs  B. 
Allin  ,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama. 

The  Ohaplain.  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  EJson,  DD.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Eternal  Father.  In  whose  will  Is  our 
peace,  grant  to  us  the  assurance  of  Thy 
presence,  every  hour,  every  day,  every- 
where. As  in  p€ist  days  we  have  shared 
hours  of  triumph  with  the  explorers  of 
distant  planets,  so  now  may  we  share 
their  hours  of  agony,  of  prayer,  of  faith, 
and  of  hope. 

We  beseech  Thee.  O  Lord,  to  give 
joumejrlng  mercies  to  the  sons  of  this 
good  land  now  voyaging  through  space. 
Grant  that  the  skills  of  science  may  min- 
ister to  faith,  and  faith  illumine  the  way 
of  science,  and  in  the  union  of  the  two— 
bring  safely  to  the  haven  of  earth  and 
home  the  intrepid  explorers  of  distant 
realms. 

Orant  to  all  who  strive  to  perfect  this 
mission,  insights  beyond  that  which  Is 
seen.  Sharpen  their  intellects.  Reinforce 
their  judgments.  Steady  and  nerve  their 
wills.  Light  up  a  pathway  through  un- 
trespassed  space,  and  by  Thy  providence 
guide  them  to  earth  and  home  and  loved 
ones.  Hear  the  prayers  which  arise  out 
of  the  depth  of  the  soul,  but  are  too  deep 
for  words. 

May  Thy  heavenly  boiedlctlon  be  upon 
those  who  travel,  those  who  serve  them, 
and  those  who  wait.  And  unto  Thy  gra- 
cious care  and  protection  we  commit 
them,  ourselves,  and  our  Nation.  Amen. 


DESIGNATION    OP    ACTING    PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Russell). 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  following 
letter: 

tJ.S.  Skmat*. 
Pbxsidkkt  rmo  mcpoRx, 
Waahingtan.  D.C..  AprU  15, 1970. 
To  the  Senate: 

B«lng  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate. 
I  appoint  Hon.  Jakes  B.  Aixjcn.  a  Senator 
from  tlie  State  of  Alabama,  to  perform  the 
dutlea  of  tbe  Cbalr  during  my  absence. 

RiCHABS  B.  RCSSBX, 

President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  AIliEN  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  f  n»n  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  nomina- 
tions were  communicated  to  the  Senate 
by  Mr.  Oeisler,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Allsh)  laid 
before  the  Senate  messages  from  the 
Presidoit  of  the  United  States  submit- 


ting sundry  nominations,  which  were  re- 
ferred to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  received  today,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tues- 
day, April  14,  1970,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDEIfT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. At  this  time  the  Chair  recognizes 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bbll- 
MON),  in  accordance  with  the  previous 
order,  to  proceed  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  wlU  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield  to  me 
briefly  to  make  a  unanimous-consent 
request? 

Mr.  BEXIiMON.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  for  that 
purpose. 

COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTINQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


PROGRESS  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President.  In  line 
with  his  policy  of  keeping  the  American 
public  informed  about  developments  con- 
cerning our  country's  involvement  In 
Southeast  Asia.  President  Nixon  an- 
nounced last  week  that  he  will  make  an- 
other report  to  be  carried  to  the  Nation 
by  radio  and  television  from  the  White 
House  Thursday  evening.  It  Is  antici- 
pated that  this  report  will  deal  with  the 
progress  being  made  in  withdrawing 
American  troops  from  Vietnam  and  in 
helping  the  South  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment to  assume  a  greater  role  in  the 
conduct  of  the  war  and  in  the  affairs  of 
Southeast  Asia. 

Despite  the  harping  and  Jibing  of 
some  of  his  critics.  President  Nixon's 
policy  of  Vietnamization  is  increasingly 
successful.  During  this  adminlstratlcm. 
there  has  been  an  overall  reduction  In 
casualty  rates.  The  number  killed  in  ac- 
tion in  1969  was  9,414,  comi>ared  with 
14.392  in  1968.  The  costs  of  the  war  have 
been  lowered.  In  fiscal  year  1970,  the 
costs  for  Southeast  Asia,  the  bulk  of 
which  was  Vietnam,  totaled  $23.2  billion, 
compared  with  $28.8  billion  for  fiscal 
year  1969.  The  Government  of  South 
Vietnam  has  become  more  stabilized, 
and.  most  important  of  all  to  the  families 
of  American  servicemen,  more  than  100,- 
000  troops  have  been  brought  home. 

Reckless  charges  have  been  made  that 
American  pcutlclpation  In  the  war  has 


spread  into  Laos  and  Cambodia.  Such 
politically  inspired  allegations  have  not 
been  substantiated.  The  Nixon  adminis- 
tration has  made  it  very  clear  that  it  does 
not  intend  to  involve  the  United  States 
in  an  expanded  war  in  Indochina. 

In  light  of  Mr.  Nixon's  determined  ef- 
forts for  peace,  it  is  highly  regrettable 
that  some  members  of  the  opposition 
party  are  striving  hard  to  keep  the 
cotmtry  divided  and  thereby  prolong  the 
war.  The  statement  last  week  by  Na- 
tional Democratic  Chairman  Lawrence 
F.  O'Brien  offers  strong  evidence  that 
some  Democrat  leaders  plan  to  do 
everything  they  can  to  make  Vietnam 
the  main  Issue  in  this  year's  elections. 
They  are  intensifying  their  attack  on 
a  Republican  President  who  has  done 
much  in  13  months  to  remedy  a  situa- 
tion which  their  party  had  been  unable 
to  resolve  in  6  years. 

It  is  ironic  that  at  the  same  time  some 
politically  ambitious  spokesmen  for  the 
opposition  party  are  chastising  Presi- 
dent Nixon  for  our  posture  in  Vietnam, 
they  are  also  trying  desperately  to  take 
credit  for  some  of  the  notable  successes. 
A  striking  example  is  the  land  reform 
program. 

With  the  assistance  of  our  Govern- 
ment, President  Thleu  was  able  to  obtain 
passage  of  a  bill  by  the  Vietnamese 
Legislature  which  will  provide  for  the 
distribution  of  more  than  2.25  million 
acres  of  good  agricultural  land  to  500,000 
tenant  farmers  on  a  permanent  owner- 
ship basis.  The  program  is  working,  it  is 
popular,  and  it  has  strengthened  both 
the  Thleu  government  and  the  South 
Vietnamese  citizens'  will  to  defend  the 
nation. 

It  is  generally  recognized  that  this 
accomplishment  is  a  major  step  toward 
providing  the  necessary  incentive  for 
the  Vietnamese  people  to  achieve  the  in- 
ternal strength  and  independence  which 
is  essential  to  building  a  durable  nation. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskis)  who  has 
been  openly  skeptical  of  the  abilities  of 
the  Vietnamese  people,  has  now  come 
forth  with  a  proposal  to  spend  an  addi- 
tional $320  million  for  the  land  reform 
program.  It  Is  said  that  imitation  is  the 
slncerest  form  of  flattery.  The  Nixon  ad- 
ministration and  the  Thleu  government 
have  every  reason  to  feel  flattered  by 
idi.  MnsKix's  move. 

As  for  Mr.  Muskh's  repeated  demands 
that  a  new  representative  to  the  Paris 
peace  talks  be  named,  this  question  was 
adequately  answered  by  Under  Secretary 
of  State  Elliott  Richardson  in  hearings 
before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  last  month. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  excerpt  from  the  transcript 
of  those  hearings  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoko, 
as  follows: 

ExcxmPTKs  Fkom  Hxaunos.  Makcr  18,  1970 

Senator  SriciifaroN.  .  .  .  wby  don't  we  put 
■omebody  of  the  stature  of  Ambaaaador  lodge 
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In  Paris  and  really  try  to  get  on  with  the 
negotiations? 

RicHAKOsoN.  ...  we  think  that  the  prog- 
nosis for  Vietnamization  is  quite  good  and 
to  the  extent  that  this  is  so,  this  fact  in  turn 
should,  we  believe,  convince  the  other  side 
that  the  opportunity  to  negotiate  Is  a  wasting 
opportunity. 

By  that  I  mean  that  their  chances  of  a 
favorable  deal  from  their  point  of  view 
through  the  negotiating  process  are  not 
going  to  be  as  good  a  montlj^  from  now  or  a 
year  from  now  as  they  were  last  month  or 
last  year.  In  this  sense,  the  Vietnamization 
process  and  the  negotiating  process  have 
always  In  this  Admlnlatratlon  seemed  to  be 
inseparably  related. 

Now.  so  far  as  our  representation  In  Paris 
Is  concerned,  the  point  essentially  Is  that  we 
sought  by  every  means  we  can  conceive  of  to 
engage  the  other  side  In  serious  negotia- 
tions. The  U.S.  part  In  the  negotiations 
necessarily  Involves  primarily  the  mutual 
withdrawal  of  external  forces.  The  other 
major  heading  for  negotiations  Is  a  political 
settlement.  And  here  It  has  been  our  position 
that  a  political  settlement  can  only  be  ne- 
gotiated among  the  Vietnamese.  The  key 
parties  in  any  such  settlement  obviously  are 
the  Government  of  South  Vietnam  and  the 
so-called  provisional  revolutionary  govern- 
ment of  the  Viet  Cong.  And  ao  far  the  other 
side  has  persistently  refused  to  permit  that 
type  of  negotiation  to  take  place. 

And  so  we  are  saying  In  substance  that  we 
and  the  Oovernment  of  South  Vietnam 
stand  ready  to  enter  Into  serious  negotiations 
at  any  time.  We  have  made  clear  that  no 
proposition  that  we  have  advanced  has  been 
advanced  on  a  take-lt-or-le«ve-lt  basis,  that 
the  only  fundamental  to  which  we  adhere  Is 
that  any  political  solution  should  be  a  polit- 
ical solution  arrived  at  freely  among  the 
South  Vietnamese  through  the  process  of 
negotiation  and  elections.  And  so  In  effect 
at  this  stage  we  are  awaiting  an  Indication 
of  the  other  side's  willingness  to  engage  In 
serious  negotiations,  and,  of  course,  at  that 
point  If  It  seemed  desirable,  we  would  be 
prepared  to  send  another  delegation  bead 
to  Paris,  but  In  the  meann^ille,  we  made 
clear  that  Ambassador  Hablb  has  full  power 
to  negotiate.  He  has  the  full  confldence  of 
the  Administration.  And  he  Is  a  very  experi- 
enced and  resourceful,  fair-minded  diplo- 
matic representative. 

Stkincton.  Well,  let  me  say  I  have  the 
highest  respect  for  Ambassador  Hablb.  and 
my  only  point  Is  that  there  has  been  dis- 
cussion of  the  fact  that  he  was  not  as  wall 
known  nationally,  and  Internationally  as  his 
predecessor,  and  that  being  a  point  that  has 
been  developed  by  many  people  In  many 
countries,  we  are  sincere  about  the  Idea  of 
negotiation  being  an  equal  opportunity  along 
with  Vietnamization  which  for  the  reasons 
presented  to  you  I  have  my  doubts  about, 
then  I  would  think  that  we  would  want  to 
carry  out  more  of  an  appreciation  of  the 
form  of  the  development  of  the  situation  as 
well  as  the  substance. 

RicHAaosoN.  Well,  senator,  all  I  can  say. 
I  can  only  really  add  that  the  point  has 
been  made  primarily,  and  It  Is  made  often, 
by  the  spokesman  for  the  Oovernment  of 
North  Vietnam  and  the  PRO  in  Paris,  but 
we  think  this  is  an  excuse  on  their  part,  a 
smoke  screen,  designed  to  mask  their  own 
unwillingness  to  negotiate.  They  have  plenty 
of  ways  available  to  them  at  any  time  tu 
signal  their  readiness  to  enter  into  serious 
negotiation  and  If  at  that  point  It  became 
significant  to  substitute  a  new  delegation 
head  In  Parts,  we  would  certainly' do  It.  But 
so  far  there  really  appears  to  be  nothing 
In  this  point  beyond  the  attemjH  by  the 
other  side  to  divert  responsibility  or  atten- 
tion from  their  own  intransigence. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President.  1970  Is 
an  election  year.  It  is  understandable 


that  intense  partisanship  will  cloud  the 
judgment  of  candidates  and  party  lead- 
ers. However,  1970  is  also  a  war  year  and 
I  believe  that  the  American  people  will 
not  be  kindly  inclined  this  November 
toward  those  super  partisans  who  Jeop- 
ardize the  growing  opportunity  for 
peace. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. At  this  time,  in  accordance  with 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  pro- 
ceed to  the  transaction  of  routine  morn- 
ing business,  under  the  3-minute  limita- 
tion. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 


SETBACK  FOR  SEA  LEVEL  CANAL 
PLAN 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Washington  Post  of  April  13  gave  its 
main  headline  to  the  report  of  a  group 
of  science  advisers  appointed  by  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  to  study  the 
effects  of  a  sea  level  canal  across  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama. 

Although  the  full  report  of  the  com- 
mittee is  not  yet  available,  the  article 
relates  that  at  meetings  here  on  Thurs- 
day and  Friday,  the  group  of  scientists 
concluded  that  digging  a  sea  level  canal 
by  the  use  of  nuclear  explosives  was 
dangerous  and.  impractical.  They  also 
concluded  that  such  a  sea  level  canal — 
or  indeed  a  sea  level  canal  of  ordinary 
construction — would  have  an  imknown 
and  disastrous  effect  upon  the  marine 
life  in  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans. 

For  some  time  now.  I  have  been  point- 
ing out  these  two  problems  to  the  Senate. 
A  canal  dug  by  nuclear  explosions  would 
have  to  be  done  at  a  site  far  removed 
from  the  present  population  of  Pantuna 
and  would  nevertheless  result  in  exten- 
sive radioactive  fallout.  There  are  also 
significant  geological  problems  relating 
to  the  unstable  strata  of  the  region, 
which  would  make  nuclear  excavation 
very  risky. 

No  matter  how  such  a  "big  ditch"  Is 
excavated,  there  still  remains  the  prob- 
lem that  the  marine  species  from  the 
Pacific  would  be  able  to  travel  easily  into 
the  Atlantic  and  vice  versa,  with  un- 
known consequences  for  the  survival  of 
these  species.  Many  scientists  have  been 
concerned  over  this  problem,  and  I  have 
introduced  several  such  comments  in  the 
CovGREssioNAL  RECORD  In  rcccnt  months. 

Now  we  have  a  committee  of  scien- 
tists that  was  organized  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  the  proponents  of  a  sea  level 
canal — namely,  the  Atlantic  Pacific 
Inter-Oceanic  Canal  Study  Commis- 
sion— that  has  concluded  that  the  eco- 
logical effect  would  go  far  beyond  merely 
altering  the  sea  environment  and  in- 
clude effects  on  migratory  marine  species, 
on  terrestrial  fauna  and  fiora,  on  micro- 
organisms, and  on  local,  urban,  and  ur- 
ban, and  rural  human  populations. 


The  invasion  of  the  species  from  one 
ocean  to  the  other  might  result  in  large- 
scale  extinction  of  many  species.  We  must 
bear  in  mind  that  mtmy  coastal  nations, 
particularly  developing  nations,  rely  ex- 
tensively on  the  sea  as  a  source  of  food 
and  especially  protein.  The  large-scale 
disappearance  of  any  species  in  either 
ocean  could  thus  have  a  potentially  dis- 
astrous effect  upon  the  sufficiency  of  food 
for  human  life. 

The  article  also  indicates  that  the  com- 
mittee "definitely"  opposes  using  nuclear 
explosives.  In  particular  the  article  notes 
that  the  world's  tritium  level  would  go 
up  about  50  percent. 

The  resolution  to  this  problem,  accord- 
ing to  the  article,  lies  in  the  expansion  of 
the  capacity  of  the  present  lock  canal 
with  the  fresh  water  barrier  which  pre- 
vents the  migration  of  salt  water  species. 
This  article  in  the  Post  concludes  by 
asking,  "Is  a  new  multi-billion-dollar 
canal  really  necessary?"  And  the  article 
points  out.  "Engineers'  reports  indicate 
the  present  canal,  with  improvements, 
could  serve  60  percent  more  traffic." 

Mr.  President.  I  have  introduced  a  bill 
for  the  improvement  and  enlargement  of 
the  present  canal  which  Would  provide 
for  the  most  efficient  operation  of  the 
canal.  This  plan,  embodied  in  S.  2228, 
will  meet  all  the  capacity  needed  during 
this  century  and  beyond.  It  can  be  ac- 
complished at  a  savings  of  bUlions  of  dol- 
lars over  the  construction  of  a  new  canal. 
It  can  be  accomplished  without  negotia- 
tion of  new  treaties  with  Panama:  and, 
finally.  It  can  be  accomplished  without 
the  environmental  dangers  which  these 
distinguished  scientists  are  pointing  out 
in  this  article. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  "A-Canal  Dealt 
Blow"  from  the  Washington  Post  of 
Monday.  April  13.  1970.  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

A-Canal  Dealt  Blow 
(By  Victor  Cohn) 

The  dream  of  a  future  seiKlevel  Atlantic- 
Pacific  canal  blasted  out  cheaply  by  nuclear 
explosives  has  been  dealt  a  severe  blow — 
maybe  a  fatal  one — by  a  groi^  of  biological 
advisers  to  the  canal  study  commission. 

The  advisers  have  agreed  In  recent  months 
that  nuclear  digging  would  create  too  much 
dangerous  radioactivity,  as  well  as  other  risks 
to  nearby  populations. 

They  also  agreed  Thursday  and  Friday  In  a 
final  set  of  meetings  at  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences  that  no  one  can  say  yet  whether 
a  sea-level  canal,  even  If  dug  by  conventional 
explosives,  is  biologically  safe. 

This  is  because  It  could  mix  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  fish  and  other  life  forms,  with  possible 
large-scale  extinction  of  mady  species. 

The  biologists  think  at  least  10  to  15  years 
of  IntMislve  research  are  needed.  For  one 
thing,  they  advise  annual  counts  of  ocean 
populations,  like  fish  and  shrimps,  just  to 
set  base  lines  by  which  tt>  judge  a  new  canal's 
long-range  effects. 

A  set  of  conclusions  like  these  Is  now  being 
drawn  up  as  the  result  of  the  meetings  bere 
of  this  group — the  Committee  on  Ecological 
Research  for  the  Inter-Oceanlc  Canal,  headed 
by  Dr.  Ernst  Mayr,  Agasslz  professor  of  zool- 
ogy at  Harvard  University.  The  committee 
was  named  by  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences at  the  request  of  the  Atlantic -Pactflo 
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Inter-Ocean  Canal  Study  Coiiunlsalon,  cre- 
ated by  Congrees  In  1964. 

The  commission  must  tell  President  Nixon 
by  Dec.  1  whether  a  new  sea-level  canal 
to  supplement  the  present  Panama  Canal  Is 
commercially  and  technically  a  good  Idea: 
where  and  how  It  ought  to  be  built:  and 
how  much  It  might  cost. 

Many  new  ships  are  far  too  large  for  the 
narrow  passage  of  the  present  canal,  built 
early  in  this  century.  Others  laden  with 
valuable  cargoes  are  forced  to  delay  passage 
for  several  costly  days  because  of  the  traffic 
Jam  In  the  complex  series  of  locks. 

Some  authorities  believe  that  the  satura- 
tion point  of  the  present  canal  will  be  reached 
In  a  few  years,  lending  urgency  to  studies  for 
a  new  canal. 

The  biologists  were  asked  only  to  design 
ecological  studies  of  a  new  canal's  effect,  not 
to  say  how  or  If  one  should  be  built.  Their 
formal  report  thus  may  be  more  UmlteU  In 
scope  than  their  actual  conclusions. 

All  their  conclusions,  however,  are  certain 
to  be  transmitted  to  the  administration  and 
to  the  scientific  community  In  one  way  or 
another. 

Dr.  Mayr  declined  to  reveal  any  of  the 
group's  formal  recommendations  before  they 
are  made  to  the  science  academy,  then  to  the 
canal  commission.  But  another  committee 
member  said  the  group  "definitely"'  opposes 
using  nucle«r  ezploslvea. 

Mayr  conceded  that:  "Olvlng  you  Just  my 
own  personal  opinion.  I  think  It's  rather 
widely  agreed  now  that  using  nuclear  explo- 
sives Is  nonsensical,  especially  If  the  canal  Is 
buUt  near  any  populated  areas. 

"It's  been  established  Just  for  one  thing 
that  the  world's  tritium  level  would  go  up 
by  about  50  per  cent."  Tritium  Is  a  form  of 
hydrogen  produced  by  some  nuclear  processes. 

Several  canal  sites  have  been  proposed,  in- 
cluding some  in  Uttle-populated  areas  that 
croas  Colombia  and  Nlcaragua-Costa  Rica. 
But  those  now  most  favored.  It  Is  learned, 
are  two  within  50  miles  of  the  present  canal. 
The  other  sites  are  far  lengthier,  and  econom- 
ical only  with  chei^  nuclear  blasting. 

TRRXX    aeASONS    AOVAMCEO 

"I  think  the're  are  three  reasons."  Mayr 
said,  "why  nuclear  blasting  is  unwise — one, 
radioactive  fallout:  two.  tritium  level:  three, 
possible  seismic  (earthquake-causing)  effects 
of  blasts  near  any  populated  areaa." 

Study  of  nuclear  blasting  has  also  won 
UtUe  recent  backing  from  the  Nixon  admin- 
isiTation.  though  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission still  thinks  there  Is  an  excellent 
chance  that  It  could  prove  safe  and  economi- 
cal with  more  development.  Sovet  officials  re- 
cently said  they  are  planning  some  extensive 
nuclear  digging,  on  the  basis  of  what  one 
U.S.  official  called  "more  extensive  tests  than 
ours." 

The  A£C  did  six  canal  excavation  experi- 
ments between  1962  and  1968.  setting  off  de- 
vices around  350  feet  beneath  the  earth.  The 
last  blasted  a  crater  853  feet  across  and  208 
deep.  ^ 

"As  In  all  craterlng  experiments,"  an  AEC 
spokecnuux  reports,  "some  radioactivity  was 
released.  But  It  was  a  comparatively  small 
amount — most  Is  trapped  In  the  crater  bot- 
tom or  comes  back  In  earth-rock  debris 
thrown  around  the  crater. 

"We  found  you  could  go  back  to  the  area 
and  work  within  several  months.  And  we 
would  expect  by  the  time  the  canal  is  built — 
some  years  away — we  would  have  explosives 
that  release  much  less  radioactivity." 

The  AEC  Is  working  on  "cleaner"  explosives 
at  its  Llvermore.  Calif..  Lawrence  Radiation 
LAboratory.  But  It  also  says  it  needs  "at 
least"  four  more  craterlng  tests  before  it  can 
say  whether  nuclear  excavation  Is  a  good 
Idea. 

NOm    nf    BT7DCXT 

None  is  Included  In  the  AEC's  fiscal  1971 
budget.  One  was  planned  for  this  year,  but 


was  finally  set  aside  to  concentrate  on  the 
Llvermore  research. 

"We've  already  told  the  President  we  can't 
define  the  feasibility  of  nuclear  excavation," 
says  John  P.  Sheffey.  executive  secretary  of 
the  canal  conunlssion.  "But  we  certainly 
think  the  nuclear  experiments  should  be 
completed." 

The  Idea  of  U.S.  nuclear  blasting  anywhere 
In  Central  America  has  found  little  favor  In 
State  Department  halls,  many  diplomats  see 
it  creating  only  anti-American  feeling,  even 
if  fallout  is  minuscule. 

"But  you  can  find  all  sorts  of  opinions,  and 
no  determination  has  been  made."  one  official 
said.  "No  one  has  faced  the  question  fully, 
and  no  one  needs  to  for  several  years." 

Here,  some  scientists  disagree,  though  they 
are  aware  that  the  canal  commission  test 
Incidentally,  used  a  35-canal  being  built  for 
around  15  years.  "Once  projects  get  going 
and  reach  a  certain  size."  one  scientist  said. 
"It's  very  hard  to  choke  them  off,  even  If 
many  people  then  feel  the  Idea  Is  ecologically 
poor.  Look  at  the  SST." 

The  latest  AEC  cratertng  test.  Incidentally, 
used  a  35-kiloton  device  (equal  to  exploding 
35,000  pounds  of  TNT) .  One  estimate  has  It 
that  digging  a  canal  would  take  35  megatons, 
or  the  equivalent  1.000  35-klloton  bombs. 

But  It  is  the  ecological  consequence  of  the 
canal,  no  matter  how  It  is  dug  that  baa 
worried  the  biologists  most. 

A  National  Academy  of  Science  publication 
last  fall  credited  committee  members  with 
saying  that  environmental  effects  would  go 
•■far  beyond"  merely  altering  the  sea  environ- 
ment and  Its  life  forms,  "and  include  effects 
on  migratory  species,  on  terrestrial  (earth) 
fauna  and  fiora.  on  microorganisms  and  on 
local  urban  and  rural  human  populations." 

This  report  said  that:  "While  a  few  suc- 
cessful migrations  have  apparently  taken 
place  between  the  oceans,  there  has  been 
nothing  to  equal  the  predicted  Inter-Oceanlc 
migrations  that  would  be  Inevitable  if  a 
sea-level  canal  were  built.  Many  scientists 
l>elieve  the  invasion  of  competitive  marine 
fauna  on  either  coast  might  result  in  large- 
scale  extinction  of  many  species,  an  lrrevx>- 
cable  catastrophe  to  science  and  a  loss  to 
future  generations  of  men." 

The  biologists  have  some  Interesting  Ideas 
about  how  it  might  be  possible  to  prevent  or 
minimize  mixing  of  the  oceans.  These  Include 
building  effective  tidal  gates  and  keeping 
them  closed  at  high-tide,  and  building  a  big 
man-made  lake  in  mid-canal — much  like 
Oatun  Lake,  which  has  served  the  old  canal 
as  a  highly  effective  biological  barrier.  Salt- 
water species  get  into  the  present  canal  de- 
spite its  locks,  but  seldom  get  across  this 
fresh-water  body 

A  problem  here.  Mayr  said.  Is  that  "no  one 
knows  yet  whether  such  a  man-made  lake 
can  be  built."  In  all,  he  guessed,  some  120 
million  a  year  ought  to  be  spent,  starting 
soon,  if  a  new  canal's  ecological  consequences 
are  to  be  estimated  and.  hopefully,  mini- 
mized. 

EEPOKT  Dire  n*  WEEK 

The  biologists'  major  recommendations 
should  be  turned  over  to  the  Science  Acad- 
emy In  another  week.  A  more  detailed  report 
will  be  made  to  the  canal  commission  by 
June  30. 

A  major  question  the  commission  must  ad- 
dress is:  Is  a  new  multi-bllllon-dollar  canal 
really  necessary?  (Cost  estimates  so  far  have 
ranged  from  $1  >4  billion — for  a  nuclear  Job- 
up  to  43  billion.) 

Engineers'  reports  Indicate  the  present 
canal,  with  improvements,  could  serve  60  per 
cent  more  traffic.  But  It  still  could  not  handle 
big  wlde-l>eamed  aircraft  carriers  and  super- 
tankers. 

One  commission  Job,  therefore.  Is  to  bal- 
ance a  new  canal's  cost  and  value  against  the 
cost  of  a  large  oil  pipeline  across  the  isthmus, 
to  transfer  oil  between  super -tankers. 

The  commission,  headed  by  Robert  S.  An- 


derson, head  of  a  New  York  Investment  firm 
and  former  secretary  of  the  treasury,  meets 
here  every  two  months.  There  will  "defi- 
nitely" be  a  report  to  the  President  by  Dec. 
I.  Sheffey  said,  despite  two  previous  one-year 
delays. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  aslc  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senator  frcsn  South  Carolina  be  permit- 
ted to  continue  for  an  additional  15 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ILLEOALITY  OF  THE  14TH 
AMENDMENT 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  in 
yesterday  s  Evening  Star,  Mr.  David  Law- 
rence again  pointed  out  a  significant  fac- 
tor In  the  problem  of  North-South  rela- 
tions which  has  plagued  this  country 
for  generations. 

Mr.  Lawrence  points  out  that  the  14th 
amendment  was  never  legally  adopted 
under  the  procedures  prescribed  by  the 
VS.  Constitution  cmd  that  the  Southern 
States  were  forced  to  accept  this  amend- 
ment at  bayonet  point. 

It  is  ironic  that  the  instnmient  which 
modern  so-called  reformers  rely  on  In 
their  campaign  for  what  they  call  "Jus- 
tice" is  Itself  rooted  In  Illegality  and  vio- 
lence. It  Is  no  wonder  that  such  an  Instru- 
ment Is  a  source  of  division  and  hatred 
and  has  become  a  curse  upon  modem 
life,  which  remains  to  divide  our  people. 

Mr.  LawTence  concisely  summarizes  the 
black  page  of  history  surroimdlng  the 
adoption  of  the  14th  amendment.  It 
woud  be  well  for  all  my  colleagues  to  re- 
fresh their  memory  concerning  this 
travesty  of  Justice  and  subversion  of  the 
Constitution. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  entitled  "Rewrite 
the  14th  Amendment?"  from  the  Evening 
Star  of  Monday.  April  13,  1970,  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

REwarrx  the  14tb  Akkkokent? 

The  South  would  probably  swallow  its 
grievances  over  the  defeats  of  Judges  Hayns- 
worth  and  Carswell  for  seats  on  the  Supreme 
Court  If  the  majority  In  Congress  would 
help  correct  the  worst  fraud  In  American 
history — the  enforced  "adoption"  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment,  on  which  numerous 
cases  In  the  desegregation  controversy  are 
currently  based. 

Few  people  today  know  about  certain  un- 
disputed facts  of  history  which  occurred 
Just  after  the  War  Between  the  States  ended 
m  April  1866 — that  the  Thirteenth  Amend- 
ment, abolishing  slavery,  was  legally  ratified 
by  state  legislatures  In  the  South  as  well  as 
the  North,  but  when  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment was  proposed.  It  seemed  to  be  con- 
fronted with  failure.  It  takes  three-fourths 
of  the  states  to  ratify.  In  tills  case.  16  out  of 
37  state  legislatures  did  not  vote  to  approve — 
Just  a  little  less  than  half.  Outside  the 
South,  six  states  had  failed  to  ratify,  and  in 
the  South  10  had  rejected  It. 

Congress  had  ousrted  all  Southerners  from 
their  seats  in  the  Senate  and  the  House, 
and  then  passed  a  law  of  coercion.  It  pro- 
vided that  military  rule  be  established  in 
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the  Southern  states  and  that  none  of  them 
could  be  regarded  as  In  the  Union  unless 
they  "ratified"  the  Fourteenth  Amendment. 

Amnesty  to  former  rebels  had  been  de- 
clared In  May  1866  by  President  Andrew 
Johnson  because  the  war  was  over.  In  1867, 
under  penalty  of  continued  exile,  the  South- 
ern states  were  told  specifically  they  must 
ratify  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  as  the 
price  of  readmlssion  to  the  Union.  In  one  in- 
stance, a  general  sent  down  from  the  North 
presided  over  a  state  legislature. 

When  Secretary  of  Stat*  Seward  in  July 
1868  was  faced  with  the  problem  of  pro- 
claiming "ratification"  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment,  he  said  frankly  that  he  wasn't 
authorized  "to  determine  and  decide  doubt- 
ful questions  as  to  the  authenticity  of  the 
organization  of  state  leglslatiu%s  or  as  to  the 
power  of  any  state  legislature  to  recall  a  pre- 
vious act  or  reeolutlon  of  ratification." 

He  said  the  amendment  was  valid  if  the 
original  resolutions  of  the  Ohio  and  New 
Jersey  legislatures  were  to  be  deemed  effec- 
tive, notwithstanding  subsequent  rejection. 

Many  noted  historians  point  out  in  their 
books  that  new  state  legislatures  in  the 
South  had  been  elected  to  function  in  1866 
after  the  war,  but  in  1867  were  put  under 
military  rule  and  the  senators  and  repre- 
sentatives from  the  states  were  denied  seats 
in  Congress.  President  Johnson  had  vetoed 
the  measure.  It  was.  however,  passed  over 
his  veto,  and,  of  course,  no  Southerners  were 
there  to  vote. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
20  years  later  refused  to  rule  on  all  these 
illegal  procedures,  claiming  they  were  acts 
of  the  "political  departments  of  the  govern- 
ment." This  was  obviously  a  means  of  avoid- 
ing a  decision  on  a  ticklish  queeUon. 

But  several  decades  after  Its  passage  the 
same  Fourteenth  Amendment  is  being  used 
by  the  high  court  to  regulate  the  opera- 
tion of  the  schools  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment, hitherto  a  fiuictlon  of  the  states. 

Clearly  there  Is  need  for  the  American 
people  through  their  representatives  in  Con- 
gress to  rewrite  the  so-called  "Fourteenth 
Amendment"  and  to  stipulate  where  state 
rights  begin  and  end  and  where  federal 
power  may  be  Interposed. 

The  people  have  every  right  to  erase  from 
the  record  the  chapter  of  history  after  the 
war  was  over  by  which  the  states  in  the 
South  were  coerced — some  by  military 
power — to  "ratify"  an  alleged  amendment  to 
the  Constitution. 

The  facts  are  available  In  the  history 
books.  They  are  \inquestloned.  If  America  is 
to  live  happily  as  "one  nation,  indivisible," 
the  mistakes  of  the  past  will  have  to  be  re- 
examined. It  means  building  a  new  respect 
for  law  and  a  restoration  of  confidence  In 
national  concepts  of  the  Constitution. 

No  longer  would  It  be  necessary  to  worry 
whether  a  Supreme  Court  Justice  came  from 
the  South  or  the  North  or  the  West  or  the 
£ast. 

For  If  the  Constitution  hereafter  defines 
the  limits  of  Judicial  power  and  tlie  func- 
tions that  are  beyond  it.  and  requires  ad- 
herence to  the  existing  amending  process 
alone  as  the  way  to  obtain  change,  there 
Is  little  likelihood  of  any  regional  resent- 
ments arising  In  the  future. 

Racism  would  lose  its  fervor  because  peo- 
ple In  all  sections  of  the  country  would  then 
feel  they  were  being  treated  alike  by  the 
Constitution. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  Intend 
to  make  a  brief  reference  to  some  re- 
marks made  on  yesterday  by  the  distin- 
guished majority  whip,  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy).  I  have 
notified  him. 


I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  please  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll.  

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


POSSIBLE  IMPEACHMENT  OF  MR. 
JUSTICE  DOUGLAS 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  a  news 
report  this  morning  refers  to  a  state- 
ment made  yesterday  by  the  distin- 
guished majority  whip,  Senator  Ken- 
nedy, indicating  some  criticism  on  his 
part  of  a  speech  to  be  made  today  by  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  of  the 
other  body,  Representative  Ford,  relating 
to  the  possible  proceedings  to  Impeach 
Mr.  Justice  Douglas. 

I  do  not  know  exactly  what  the  major- 
ity whip  said  on  yesterday.  I  have  no 
copy  of  his  remarks.  My  purpose  this 
morning  is  not  to  be  critical  of  the  ma- 
jority whip,  but  to  take  this  occasion, 
as  the  whip  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
with  a  leadership  responsibility,  to  cau- 
tion my  colleagues  In  the  Senate— «and 
perhaps  to  advise  the  Nation  as  well — 
concerning  the  very  solemn  responsibil- 
ity of  the  Senate,  and  of  certain  re- 
straints necessarily  imposed  upon  Sen- 
ators, under  the  Constitution,  in  a  situa- 
tion such  as  this. 

I  can  understand  that  It  might  be 
tempting  for  individual  Senators  to  in- 
volve themselves  in  public  discussion  of 
the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  possible 
Impeachment  of  a  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tice. And  yet.  each  Senator  should  rea- 
lize that  it  would  be  a  serious  breach 
of  his  obligation  under  the  Constitution 
to  do  so. 

Under  the  Constitution,  of  course,  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  the  sole 
power  to  bring  charges.  In  effect,  as  I 
imderstand  its  role,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives acts  in  the  capacity  of  a  prose- 
cutor suid  grand  jury;  it  determines 
whether  or  not  there  is  su£Bcient  evidence 
to  impeach  the  accused. 

If  the  House  in  its  wisdom  should  vote 
to  impeach,  then  the  Senate,  under  the 
Constitution,  has  the  sole  and  solemn 
responsibility  to  sit  as  judges  and  jurors 
to  hear  the  evidence  and  to  determine 
the  guilt  or  Innocence  of  the  accused. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin)  on  May  13,  1969, 
at  a  time  when  there  was  some  specula- 
tion about  possible  impeachment  of  Mr. 
Justice  Fortas,  made  an  excellent  and 
learned  statement  on  the  role  of  the 
Senate,  and  I  shall  ask  that  pertinent 
portions  of  his  statement  be  reprinted 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  only  one  Supreme  Court 
Justice  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States,  Mr.  Justice  Samuel  Chase,  was 
actually  Impeached  by  the  House  and 
tried  by  the  Senate.  In  that  instance 
the  Senate  found  him  not  guilty  of  the 
charges.  But,  a  number  of  lower  Federal 
court  judges  have  been  impeached  by 
the  House,  found  guilty  by  the  Senate, 
and  removed  frcnn  office. 


In  order  for  the  Senate  to  be  in  a  po- 
sition to  carry  out  its  solemn  responsi- 
bility under  the  Constitution,  Senators 
should  be  particularly  aware  at  this  time 
of  the  importance,  not  only  of  keeping 
an  open  mind  but  also  of  refraining  from 
public  statements  which  give  the  ap- 
pearance of  having  prejudged  the  case 
against  Mr.  Justice  Douglas.  A  statement 
in  the  Senate  questioning  the  motives  of 
House  Members  comes  dangerously  close, 
I  suggest,  to  giving  the  appearance  of 
prejudgment  on  the  merits. 

Accordingly,  1  wish  to  reiterate  and  to 
underscore  the  words  of  wisdom  and  cau- 
tion expressed  on  sm  earlier  occasion  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin)  who.  needless  to 
say.  is  a  former  State  supreme  court 
justice  and  an  eminent  constitutional 
lawyer  who  commands  high  respect  M 
this  body.  I  commend  his  advice  to  the 
Members  of  this  body  on  this  occasion. 

Of  course,  I  know  not  what  the  deci- 
sion of  the  House  will  be  with  respect  to 
the  suggestion  that  Mr.  Justice  Douglas 
be  Impeached,  but  I  do  know  that  th% 
Senate  as  a  body — and  each  Senator  as 
an  individual — owes  a  solemn  obligation 
to  Mr.  Justice  Douglas  and  to  the  Nation 
to  hold  itself  and  himself  in  a  position 
which  will  enable  us  to  carry  out  our  ulti- 
mate constitutional  responsibility  in  a 
manner  that  will  be  objective,  without 
prejudgment  and  without  the  appear- 
ance of  prejudgment. 

Following  is  a  statement  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Bivin) 
which  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  for  May  13.  1963: 

CONSTITUTIONAI,  RESTRAINTS  ON  ACTION 

Regaroinc  Sxtpreme  CauKT  Justices 

Mr.  Ervin.  Mr.  President,  for  the  last  2 
weeks,  the  Supreme  Court  has  once  again 
been  the  center  of  public  discussion,  as  It 
has  been  so  often  in  our  history.  There  Is 
general  agreement  that  the  situation  which 
now  exists  amounts  to  a  crisis  for  the  Su- 
preme (Tourt  of  a  seriousness  rarely  matched 
in  our  history.  In  such  circumstances,  the 
obligations  placed  upon  ectch  Member  of 
Congress,  on  the  President,  and  the  Court 
Itself  require  thoughtful  consideration  and 
a  strict  adherence  to  the  Constitution. 

Much  Is  at  stake.  More  is  Involved  even 
than  the  reputation  and  Integrity  of  the 
High  Court.  The  very  independence  of  the 
Court  may  be  threatened.  We  must  all  rise 
above  passing  temptations  and  Insure  that 
however  this  matter  is  resolved,  the  damage 
to  the  Supreme  Ck>urt  will  be  minimised. 

The  Constitution  provides  that  all  Federal 
Judges  shall  retain  office  during  "good  be- 
havior," which  means  that  Judges  have  ten- 
ure for  life.  Excepting  only  resignation  or 
retirement,  there  Is  only  one  method  by 
which  a  Federal  Judge  can  be  relieved  of 
office — that  is  by  Impeachment  according  to 
article  n,  section  4. 

Under  the  Impeachment  provisions,  the 
House  of  Representatives  must  bring  charges 
that  a  Federal  official  has  committed  "trea- 
son, bribery,  or  other  high  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanors." The  Senate  has  the  sole  power 
to  try  impeachments  brought  by  the  House, 
and  a  two-thirds  vote  is  necessary  for  con- 
viction. The  responsibility  placed  upon  the 
Senate  is  an  awesome  one.  Only  once  before, 
in  1805.  was  a  Supreme  Court  Justice  brought 
to  the  well  of  the  Senate.  This  was  the  im- 
peachment of  Justice  Samuel  Chase,  who 
was  charged  with  rendering  decisions  which 
his  political  opponents  disliked.  However,  a 
Senate  compKwed  largely  of  his  political 
enemies  refused  to  convict   Justice  Chase. 
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Tbe  precedent  established  was  that  judges 
could  be  Impeached  only  for  violations  of 
law.  and  not  for  their  political  views  or  for 
decisions  they  handed  down  while  on  the 
bench.  This  precedent  Is  a  foundation  stone 
of  the  Independence  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
While  the  Court  Is  not  and  never  should  be 
Immune  from  criticism  for  Its  decisions.  It 
should  remain  safe  from  retribution  based 
upon  partisan  politics. 

The  responsibility  of  the  Senate  to  sit  in 
Judgment  In  tmp>eachment  cases  Unposes  an 
obligation  to  act  In  the  highest  traditions 
of  Judicial  propriety.  In  such  a  proceeding, 
e«ch  Member  sits  as  a  Judge,  and  care  must 
be  taken  not  to  prejudge  the  Issue,  or  to 
appear  to  prejudge  it  by  taking  a  public  posi- 
tion. In  spite  of  the  recent  demands  for  in- 
vestigations and  Inquiries,  the  Senate  should 
move  cautiously  In  view  of  its  ultimate  con- 
stitutional responsibility.  In  this  matter,  the 
Senate  must  await  the  action  of  the  other 
body,  for  the  Constitution  gives  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  the  InlUattve  In  these 
matters. 

The  restraints  placed  upon  the  President 
by  the  Constitution  are  even  more  strict  than 
those  placed  on  the  Senate.  The  Constitution 
gives  the  President  the  power  to  appoint  Su- 
preme Court  Justices  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.  But  It  confers  no  role 
on  the  President  In  matters  of  removal  A 
Federal  Judge  is  Immune  from  action  by  the 
President,  and  care  should  be  taken  In  all 
eaass  not  to  establish  any  precedent  suggest- 
ing that  the  President  has  any  power  or 
Influence  to  discharge  a  menvber  of  the  Ju- 
diciary from  office. 

Restraints  are  also  Imposed  on  the  coxirts 
themselves.  Each  Judge  Is  an  Independent 
officer.  His  authority  stems  directly  from  the 
Constitution.  Judges  are  not  dependent  for 
their  positions  on  the  good  will  or  tolerance 
of  their  brethren  on  the  courts.  It  would  be 
most  unfortunate  if  the  Independence  of  the 
Judiciary  were  weakened  by  making  Judges 
subject  to  the  opinions  of  other  members  of 
the  Judiciary.  Courts  are  111-equlpped  to  dis- 
cipline their  oiwn  members,  and  It  would  be 
an  unfortunate  development  If  any  court  or 
Judge — even  the  Chief  Justice — had  any  role 
In  resolving  questions  such  as  the  one  we 
now  face. 

This  serious  crisis  will  eventually  be  re- 
solved. If  not  by  voluntary  action,  then  by 
operation  of  constitutional  procedures.  In 
the  meantime,  I  would  hope  that  every  pub- 
lic official  would  carefully  measure  his  public 
behavior  by  the  dictates  of  his  conscience 
and  by  the  requirements  of  the  ConaUtutlon. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  cf  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  cleric  will  please  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


HANOI  TESTS  THE  NtXON 
DOCTRINE 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President!,  on  this 
Vletn&m  Moratorium  Day,  it  is  essential 
to  emphasize  that  Hanoi  is  testing  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  nerves.  The  prime  motive  of 
increased  North  Vietnamese  military 
activity  in  Laos  and  Cambodia,  In  my 
judgement,  is  to  try  to  bait  the  United 
States  into  widening  the  Vietnam  war 
into  a  generalized  Indochina  war.  In 
refusing  thus  far  to  take  the  bait  I  feel 


that  President  Nixon  has  shown  a  wise 
restraint.  I  trust  he  will  continue  this 
restraint  against  involvement  in  Laos 
and  Cambodia,  that  the  troop  with- 
drawals from  Vietnam  will  continue  as 
scheduled  and  that  he  will  not  be  dis- 
tracted by  the  diversionary  North  Viet- 
namese actions  in  Laos  and  Cambodia. 
Clearly,  an  expansion  of  the  Vietnam 
war  would  be  strongly  opposed  in  Con- 
gress and  by  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  More- 
over, in  strictly  military  terms,  "victory" 
would  likely  prove  to  be  at  least  as  illu- 
sive in  Laos  and  Cambodia  as  it  has 
proven  to  be  in  South  Vietnam. 

Additionally,  there  is  some  evidence 
that  Hanoi  intends  its  military  thrusts 
in  Laos  and  Cambodia  as  responses  to 
the  1969  offensive  in  Laos  by  the  forces  of 
Laotian  General  Vang  Pao  and  to  the 
more  recent  coup  d'etat  by  rightist  mili- 
tary leaders  in  Cambodia.  Moreover. 
Hanoi,  by  strengthening  its  military 
positions  and  sanctuaries  in  Laos  sind 
Cambodia,  presumably  is  preparing 
strongholds  from  which  it  can  challenge 
Vletnamized  provinces  in  South  Vietnam 
after  American  units  have  been  with- 
drawn. 

In  demonstrating — as  it  has  always 
had  the  capacity  to  do — the  inherent 
risks  and  potential  failures  of  President 
Nixon's  Vietnamization  strategy,  Hanoi 
has  imderscored  the  imderlying  policy 
Issues  facing  the  Nixon  administration 
with  respect  to  the  Vietnam  war.  The 
rosy  glow  of  optimism  concerning  Viet- 
namization has  had  a  sobering  shadow 
of  doubt  cast  over  it. 

However,  there  is  no  way  but  out  for 
the  United  States  In  Vietnam.  President 
Nixon  recognized  this  when  he  said  in  his 
recent  press  conference  that  Vietnamiza- 
tion is  "irreversible."  I  believe  that  the 
President  will  confirm  this  by  announc- 
ing additional  U.S.  troop  withdrawals  to- 
morrow night. 

According  to  recent  reports,  the  Presi- 
dent's top  military  commanders  have 
been  emphasizing  the  risks  in  Vietnami- 
zation and  have  urged  pause  in  the  cycle 
of  U.S.  troop  withdrawals.  In  my  judg- 
ment, there  are  greater  risks  in  following 
a  policy  of  stop  and  go  with  respect  to 
Vietnamization,  especially  if  control  of 
such  a  policy  is  to  rest  in  Hanoi's  hands. 

The  Vietnam  war  always  has  been  pri- 
marily a  test  of  will  and  purpose  between 
the  Communist  and  anti -Communist 
forces  in  Vietnam.  There  is  no  way  in 
which  the  United  States  can  substitute 
its  will  and  purpose  for  that  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  Government,  short  of  colo- 
nial occupation.  This  has  always  been  the 
key  limiting  factor  in  our  involvement 
there.  It  is  the  reason  why  military  vic- 
tory has  eluded  us  despite  the  excellent 
military  performance  of  our  Armed 
Forces  on  the  battlefield. 

During  my  recent  visit  to  Vietnam  I 
saw  evidence  that  a  certain  momentum 
had  been  achieved  through  Vietnamiza- 
tion. That  momentum  would  be  lost,  per- 
haps irretrievably,  if  Hanoi  succeeds  in 
achieving  a  stop-go  pattern  of  control 
over  UjS.  troop  withdrawals. 

We  will  never  know  what  the  South 
Vietnamese  are  capable  of  on  their  own 
until  they  try  It  on  their  own — and  they 
will  never  know  either  until  they  try. 
Nor  will  Hanoi. 


If  the  South  Vietnamese  cannot  make 
it  now,  there  is  no  reason  to  feel  that  they 
will  ever  be  able  to  make  it.  I  am  con- 
fident that  this  was  recognized  by  the 
Nixon  administration  when  it  decided  to 
adopt  Vietnamization  as  its  fundamental 
approach.  There  is  nothing  more  that 
we  can  do  militarily  in  Vietnam  which 
will  contribute  decisively  to  the  fimda- 
mental  and  ultimate  test  of  political  will 
and  ptirpose  between  Hanoi  and  the 
Saigon  government. 

The  military  situation  of  April  1965, 
when  Hanoi  and  the  Vietcong  appeared 
on  the  verge  of  capturing  Saigon  by  force 
of  arms  has  been  decisively  reversed.  The 
cost  to  the  United  States  of  achieving  this 
has  proven  to  be  improvident  in  the  ex- 
treme. Over  40,000  American  lives  have 
been  sacrificed — over  five  times  that 
number  wounded  and  maimed — and  well 
over  a  hundred  billion  dollars  of  treasure 
has  been  spent.  A  President  of  the  United 
States — elected  4  years  earlier  by  the 
largest  plurality  in  history — has  been 
forced  to  withdraw  from  office.  A  ram- 
pant inflation  has  been  let  loose  in  the 
United  States  which  gravely  threatens 
the  health  of  our  economy.  And  domestic 
tensions  and  violence  have  reached  a  new 
and  more  dangerous  pitch. 

The  new  situation  in  Ccunbodla 
brought  about  by  the  right-wing  take- 
over presents  a  more  significant  chal- 
lenge to  U.S.  policy  than  developments 
in  Laos.  Offensives  and  counteroffensives 
in  Laos  are  an  old  story.  But  something 
new  has  happened  in  Cambodia. 

There  is  a  recent  precedent  which 
could  provide  pertinent  guidelines  for 
U.S.  policy  with  respect  to  Cambodia. 
The  ouster  of  Sukarno  In  Indonesia  is 
analogous  in  many  respects  to  the  ouster 
of  Sihanouk  in  Cambodia.  The  U.S.  pol- 
icy response  to  the  post-Sukarno  situa- 
tion in  Indonesia  has  been  one  of  the 
major  successes  of  postwar  U.S.  diplo- 
macy. 

The  United  States  has  been  very  re- 
strained in  its  approach  to  the  military 
gove.Timent  which  ousted  Sukarno.  It  has 
insisted  upon  maintaining  Indonesia's 
neutrality,  and  it  has  refrained  from 
seeking  to  draw  Djakarta  into  a  military 
alinement.  Otir  assistance  has  been  eco- 
nomic, provided  through  multilateral 
channels  and  aimed  at  sound  economic 
regeneration.  Sukarno's  charismatic, 
flamboyant,  profligate  and  pro-Peking 
era  of  personal  rule  is  now  a  footnote 
in  Asian  history. 

The  similar,  though  perhaps  more  be- 
nign, era  of  personal  rule  by  Sihanouk 
in  Cambodia  has  left  in  its  wake  an  ar- 
ray of  problems  and  policy  options  for 
the  United  States  resembling  those  in  In- 
donesia in  October  1965.  It  would  be  a 
grave  blunder  for  the  United  States  to 
rush  in  with  offers  of  military  assistance 
to  the  new  Cambodian  Government.  It 
would  be  no  less  of  a  blunder  for  the 
United  States  to  move  by  incremental 
steos  into  a  role  of  military  benefactor 
and  protector  of  Cambodia.  Forttmately. 
nationalism  continues  to  be  a  strong. 
non-Communist  force  in  Cambodia. 
Aside  from  Vietcong  and  North  Viet- 
namese encroachments  in  sparsely  popu- 
lated border  areas.  Cambodia's  severest 
problems  are  economic. 

Stagnation,  and  even  deterioration,  of 
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the  Cambodian  economy  In  the  later 
years  of  Sihanouk's  rule  were  a  prime 
cause  of  his  ouster.  In  due  course,  if  the 
Lon  Nol  government  demonstrates  a  ca- 
pacity for  effective  rule,  a  limited  amount 
of  ecoioomic  £issistance  through  multi- 
lateral channels  might  be  justified.  But 
the  United  States  should  strenuously 
avoid  military  involvement  in  Cambodia. 

The  new  situation  in  Vietnam,  Laos, 
and  Cambodia  poses  a  real  test  of  nerves 
for  the  Nixon  administration.  The  In- 
gredients which  tempted  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration to  seek  a  military  solution 
to  the  struggle  in  Vietnam  are  all  present 
now  in  the  broader  context  of  Indochina 
as  a  whole.  The  sigiiiflcance  and  sincerity 
of  the  Nixon  doctrine  is  at  stake. 

The  wisdom  of  the  Nixon  doctrine— 
that  the  United  States  caimot  substi- 
tute its  will,  purpose,  and  combat  troops 
for  those  of  Asian  nations  under  attack 
by  Communist  guerrilla  forces — is  fully 
applicable  to  the  broader  situation  In 
Indochina.  Hanoi  is  now  exercising  mili- 
tary options  it  long  has  held  in  Laos  and 
Cambodia  to  test  President  Nixon's  com- 
mitment to  his  own  doctrine.  The  time 
has  come  to  bring  to  an  end  our  military 
involvement  In  Vletnsan.  Nothing  hap- 
pening in  Indochina  should  be  permitted 
to  alter  that  fundamental  fact. 


S.  3718— INTRODUCTION  OF  THE 
ALLIED  HEALTH  PROFESSIONS' 
TRAINING  AMENDMENTS  OF  1970 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  Intro- 
duce today  on  behalf  of  myself  and  Sen- 
ators Prouty,  Mttrphy.  Dojctnick,  and 
Saxbe — all  the  Republican  members  of 
the  Health  Subcommltee — and  Senator 
ScoTT.  the  administration's  bill  to  extend 
for  one  year  the  programs  of  sissistajice 
for  training  in  the  allied  health  profes- 
sions, and  for  other  purposes,  entitled  the 
"Allied  Health  Professions'  Training 
Amendments  of  1970." 

As  the  author  of  the  Veterans  In  Allied 
Health  Professions  and  Occupations  Act 
of  1969,  S.  2753,  whidi  I  introduced 
with  Senator  Proxtty  last  July,  I  am  very 
pleased  that  this  bill  Incorporates  many 
of  the  programs  contained  in  S.  2753. 

The  new  consolidated  special  authority 
In  the  administration  bill  provides  broad 
authority  for  experimentation  and 
demonstration  which  will  allow  support 
of  such  activities  as  the  development  of 
new  types  of  health  msmpower.  new 
teaching  methods,  new  or  improved 
means  of  recruiting,  retraining,  or  re- 
tention of  allied  health  manpower — pro- 
vided for  by  my  bill. 

Under  broadened  authority,  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare will  be  able  to  reach  special  groups 
such  as  the  economically  or  culturally 
deprived,  returning  veterans  with  experi- 
ence in  the  health  fields,  or  persons  re- 
entering any  of  the  allied  health  fields — 
provided  for  by  my  bill.  I  believe  the 
bill  should  have  a  provision — as  pro- 
vided in  S.  2753 — for  scholarship  grants 
and  loans  to  allied  health  personnel  In 
training  or  retraining  programs  and 
should  authorize  eligible  veterans  pur- 
suing a  course  of  study  in  any  one  of  the 
allied  health  professions  to  receive  not 


only  a  scholarship  grant  but  also  not 
to  be  disqualified  from  educations^  bene- 
fits the  veteran  would  otherwise  have 
been  entitled  to  receive. 

Shortages  of  competent  faculty  in 
training  programs  at  all  levels  constitute 
one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  the  im- 
provement and  expcmsion  of  training 
programs  for  the  allied  health  profes- 
sions. As  training  programs  enlarge  and 
new  programs  are  needed,  the  demand 
for  teachers  mounts.  The  administra- 
tion bill  proposes  extension  of  the  au- 
thority for  advanced  traineeships  for 
preparation  of  teachers,  supervisors,  and 
administrators  in  the  allied  health  field 
and  broadening  the  eligible  institutions 
to  Include  not  only  training  centers  for 
allied  health  professions,  but  other  in- 
stitutions and  agencies  which  provide 
such  advanced  training.  I  approve  the 
concept  of  broadening  eligibility  and  am 
pleased  that  the  administration  recog- 
nizes this  great  need — as  provided  in 
S.  2753 — to  explore  the  real  possibility 
of  finding  new  sources  of  manpower  ca- 
pable of  performing  many  of  the  func- 
tions now  carried  out  by  highly  skilled 
and  scarce  professionsd  personnel. 

There  are  now  major  unmet  needs  for 
health  manpower.  Indeed,  the  lack  of 
allied  health  manpower  is  a  most  serious 
problem  as  we  aspire  to  bring  the  full 
potential  of  modem  medicine  to  all  mem- 
bers of  our  society.  We  must  expand  the 
training  and  use  of  allied  health  person- 
nel, develop  new  types  of  health  person- 
nel, recruit  from  many  different  kinds  of 
potential  health  manpower  pools,  and 
increase  the  availability  of  trained  allied 
health  personnel. 

The  administration  argues  for  a  1-year 
extension  as  follows: 

other  health  manpower  authorli;atlons  In 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  programs  are  due  to  expire  June  30. 
1971.  In  addition,  the  President  has  recently 
proposed.  In  his  message  of  Iilarch  19  on 
higher  education,  a  Career  Education  pro- 
gram starting  In  fiscal  year  1972,  which 
should  contribute  to  the  supply  of  allied 
health  personnel.  Accordingly,  we  believe  a 
one-year  extension  of  this  legislation  is  the 
appropriate  course  at  the  present  time.  Such 
an  extension  will  make  the  present  allied 
nealtb  program  authorizations  coterminous 
with  the  other  health  manpower  authoriza- 
tions, and  will  permit  an  assessment  of  the 
potential  role  of  the  proposed  Career  Educa- 
tion program  In  relation  to  the  allied  health 
program. 

We  are  making  an  across-the-board  assess- 
ment of  health  manpower  programs  In  terms 
of  their  Interrelationships  and  their  Impact 
on  the  health  needs  of  the  Nation.  We  con- 
sider such  an  assessment  to  be  absolutely 
essential  If  we  are  to  fulfill  our  responsibil- 
ities to  the  Nation  to  Increase  not  only  the 
number  of  health  service  personnel,  but  the 
breadth  and  quality  of  their  services.  Our 
examination  will  take  into  account  the  pro- 
grams of  other  Federal  agencies  which  are 
contributing  to  meeting  health  manpower 
needs. 

We  shall  continue  our  review  of  the  allied 
health  program  as  p«u^  of  this  overall  assess- 
ment and,  upon  Its  completion,  we  will  pre- 
sent to  the  Congress  our  legislative  recom- 
mendations relating  to  all  the  health  man- 
power authorities.  In  the  Interim,  however, 
the  changes  we  are  proposing  In  the  attached 
bill  win  enable  us  to  move  forward  without 
delay  toward  the  achievement  of  certain 
urgent   allied   health   manpower  objectives. 


"Hie  proposed  administration  legisla- 
tion would: 

First,  extend  the  authority  for  ba- 
sic improvement — formula — grants  for 
training  centers  for  allied  health  pro- 
fessions; 

Second,  separate  the  special  improve- 
ment grant  authority  from  its  present 
dependence  on  the  basic  improvement 
grant  ; 

Third,  replace  the  present  section  792 
(c)  authority  for  special  impr9vement 
grants  with  new  broad,  flexible  author- 
ity for  special  projects  for  experimenta- 
tion, demonstration,  and  institutional 
improvement,  and  consolidates  the  au- 
thorities of  section  794  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act — develQiHnental 
grants — into  the  new  section  792(c) ; 

Fourth,  extend  the  authority  for  ad- 
vanced traineeships,  and  broaden  the 
eligible  institutions  to  include  other 
agencies,  organizations,  or  institutions 
which  provide  such  training,  in  addition 
to  currently  eligible  training  centers; 

Fifth,  extend  the  authority  for  con- 
struction of  teaching  facilities  for  train- 
ing centers  for  allied  health  professions. 

I  am  very  hopeful  that  the  Health 
Subcommittee  of  the  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee,  of  which  I  am  rank- 
ing minority  member,  imder  the  chair- 
manship of  Senator  Ralph  Yarborough. 
who  also  has  introduced  allied  health 
professions  legislation — which  incorpo- 
rates many  features  in  the  administra- 
tion bill  and  my  own  bill,  S.  2753 — ^will 
carefully  consider  the  pending  allied 
health  professions  legislation  and  bring 
together  the  best  legislation  to  meet  the 
acute  shortage  of  manpower  in  the  allied 
health  professions. 

In  closing,  I  might  note  that  one  of 
our  greatest  concerns — ^in  helping  over- 
come the  critical  manpower  shortages — 
is  the  need  for  conducting  a  comprehen- 
sive study  of  existing  laws,  regulations, 
customs,  and  practices  governing  the 
licensing,  certification,  or  other  means 
by  which  individuals  are  determined  to 
be  qualified  to  practice  in  the  allied 
health  professions.  On  the  basis  of  the 
information  obtained  from  the  study, 
and  with  the  advice  and  assistance  of 
appropriate  State  and  local  agencies, 
professional  groups,  and  other  appro- 
priate groups  and  organizations  we 
should  recommend  to  States  and  pro- 
fessional groups  model  codes  relating 
to  the  classification  of  the  various  occu- 
pations and  sf>ecialties  within  the  allied 
health  professions,  the  standards  which 
must  be  met  by  personnel  qualified  to 
engage  in  such  occupations  or  specialties, 
and  the  licensing,  certification,  or  other 
procedures  to  be  employed  in  determin- 
ing whether  individuals  meet  such  stand- 
ards— provided  for  by  my  bill,  S.  2753. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Allen).  The  bill  will  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriately  referred. 

The  biU  (S.  3718)  to  amend  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  Act  to  extend  for  1 
year  the  programs  of  assistance  for 
training  in  the  allied  health  professions, 
and  for  other  piHposes,  introduced  by 
Mr.  JAVITS  (for  himself  and  other  Sena- 
tors), was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  cmd  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
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THE  FAMILY  ASSISTANCE  ACT 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate will  soon  begin  consideration  of  the 
administration's  proposed  Family  Assist- 
ance Act,  which  has  been  reported  fav- 
orably by  the  House  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

While  I  generally  support  the  admin- 
istration's initiative  and  have  cospon- 
sored  the  Family  Assistance  Act  In  the 
Senate.  I  shall  propose  an  amendment 
exempting  mothers  of  school-age  chil- 
dren and  other  relatives  who  care  for 
such  children  from  the  work  and  training 
requirements  of  the  bill.  I  shall  do  so 
because  I  regard  such  a  requirement  as 
generally  undesirable  a£  a  matter  of 
policy,  unrealistic  in  terms  of  the  avail- 
ability of  child-care  facilities,  smd  un- 
necessary in  light  of  experience  under 
existing  requirements  and  the  strong  in- 
centive provisions  proposed  in  the  ad- 
ministration's bill. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  established 
that  welfare  mothers  want  to  work.  In 
a  recent  study  of  families  on  welfare  in 
New  York  City,  It  was  documented  that 
seven  mothers  in  10  would  prefer  to  work 
and  more  than  eight  in  10  had  some  em- 
ployment experience.  We  can  expect  even 
a  higher  degree  of  motivation  under  the 
admilnstration's  bill.  The  Family  Assist- 
ance Act  contains  incentives  much 
stronger  than  those  applicable  under 
current  law.  Under  the  bill,  the  first 
$720  per  year  of  earned  income  and  one- 
half  of  the  remainder  is  exempted  in 
determining  the  amount  of  the  family  as- 
sistance pasrments.  Under  present  AFDC 
programs,  a  State  is  required  to  disre- 
gard $360  per  year  of  family  Income 
and  only  one-third  of  the  remainder  of 
such  income. 

But,  for  the  most  part,  welfare  mothers 
have  been  unable  to  participate  in  train- 
ing or  employment  because  of  a  lack  of 
child-care  facilities  for  their  children 
during  hours  when  they  would  be  away 
from  home. 

The  report  of  a  joint  review  carried 
out  by  the  UJS.  E>epartment  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  the  New 
York  State  Department  of  Social  Serv- 
ices, issued  last  September,  documented 
an  increased  interest  of  mothers  in  train- 
ing and  emplo3mient,  but  cited  the  long 
waiting  lists  for  child-care  centers.  Lack 
of  child-care  faculties  was  Indicated 
throughout  the  report  as  one  of  the  prime 
obstacles  In  the  path  that  leads  away 
from  welfare  dependency.  The  report 
concluded  that — 

Additional  day  care  faclUtlea  serving 
school-age  and  pre-school  children  are  ur- 
gently needed  In  nalghborboods  where  AFDC 
and  other  low  Lncooie  (anillles  live  to  enable 
these  women  to  take  advantage  of  WIN  and 
other  training  and  employment  programs. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  Increasing 
awareness  of  the  need  for  child-care 
services  and  the  commitment  of  this  ad- 
ministration to  ex(>and  such  services  is 
commendable. 

But  we  must  face  the  fawit  that,  even 
on  the  most  ambitious  of  schedules,  we 
cannot  expect  child-care  services  to  be- 
come available  in  any  significant  num- 
ber for  millions  of  poor  school-age 
children. 


This  is  apparent  when  we  view  the 
problems  which  we  will  have  in  provid- 
ing child  care  for  preschool  children. 
There  are  currently  more  than  3.8  mil- 
lion preschool  children  of  working  moth- 
ers, and  child-care  provision  for  only 
600.000  of  them  in  the  entire  country. 
Even  with  the  administrations  plan  to 
add  450,000  slots,  less  than  one-third  of 
the  preschool  need  will  be  met.  As  long 
as  care  for  preschool  children  remains 
a  priority,  we  quite  clearly  caxmot  assume 
that  the  child-care  needs  of  millions  of 
school-age  children  who  would  require 
after-school  care  or  full  care  during  the 
summer  will  be  met  if  their  mothers  are 
required  to  work. 

Mr.  President,  in  light  of  these  facts  it 
is  clear  that  an  arbitrary  imposiUon 
of  a  work  requirement  wUl  only  force 
mothers  of  school -age  children  to  choose 
between  neglecting  their  children  or  los- 
ing their  benefits  under  the  Family  As- 
sistance Act. 

The  mother  on  welfare— like  any  other 
mother— Is  In  the  best  position  to  deter- 
mine whether  her  participaUon  In  em- 
ployment or  training  will  serve  the  In- 
terests of  her  family. 

And  I  might  add  that  no  guidelines 
can  be  formulated  that  could  adequately 
express  for  more  than  3  million  school- 
age  children  In  poor  households  headed 
by  women  the  circumstances  under 
Which  employment  or  training  wUl  be  a 
long-term  benefit  rather  than  a  long- 
term  llabUIty  for  the  child,  the  family 
and  society  because  of  neglect. 

But  this  does  not  mean  that  we  should 
fail  to  encourage  such  mothers  to  accept 
work  and  training  opportuniUes.  Ac- 
cordingly although  my  amendment 
would  eliminate  the  work  requirement 
for  mothers  of  school-age  children  It 
rh°Jf  1  *'*''^  unchanged  the  requirement 
that  they  register  for  manpower  services 
^"^i,  *"<*  employment.  By  requiring 
registration,  but  not  work,  the  mother 
WUl  become  aware  of  opportunities,  but 
would  not  be  forced  to  accept  them  if 
she  determined  that  they  would  interfere 
with  her  care  for  the  chUd. 

l^t  us,  then,  give  welfare  mothers  the 
respect  to  which  they  are  entlUed  and 
rely  upon  their  own  desires  to  p^vlde 
for  their  chUdren  and  upon  a  thoS^ 
fully  constructed  incentive  system  a 
meanlngfuUy  developed  manpower  ind 
I^^f  ^"'^  employment  program,  and 
expanding     comprehensive     chUd-care 

ffr^^^L*^  "P*"  ^*  dlfferences-ln 
time— between  our  new  efforts  to  help 
the  poor  and  those  past  efforts  which 

J^.T^*"^"!.^ ,  ^^^"  requirements- 
faUed  to  eUminate  the  rise  In  welfare 
dependency.  ^u.iuv 

As  I  request  cosponsorship  for  this 
amendment  In  the  coming  days,  I  hope 
that  many  of  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
will  Join  with  me.  whether  or  not  they 
support  the  family  assistance  plan  to 
indicate  their  strong  opposition  to  'the 
mcluslon  of  any  such  work  requirement 
wh!  K  ''^^u*'  '"^"are-reform  legislation 
which  WUl  be  acted  upon  by  the  Congress 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
amendment  be  printed  at  this  point  In 
the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  foUows: 

On  page  30.  line  18.  Insert  "(except  a 
mother  or  other  relative  of  a  child,  under 
the  age  of  sixteen,  who  Is  caring  for  such 
child)  •■  Immediately  after  "Individual". 

'  Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  am  glad 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York  has  made  reference  to  the  FamUy 
Assistance  Act.  I  introduced  that  bUl  in 
the  Senate  a  good  many  months  ago.  Of 
course,  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  take 
it  up  until  the  other  body  has  acted,  be- 
cause it  is  a  fiscal  bUl. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  everything 
seems  favorably  disposed  in  the  other 
body:  and  I  hope  that  when  the  bUl  is 
brought  here  we  can  persuade  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  to  hold  hearings  early 
and  to  act  as  promptly  as  they  possibly 
can.  because  this  is  one  of  the  boldest 
and  most  innovative  proposals  made  by 
any  administration  in  recent  years.  It  is 
a  means  by  which  we  can  escape  from 
the  more  onerous  burdens  of  an  undigni- 
fied and  often  inadequately  administered 
or  unworkable  system.  I  sincerely  hope 
that  we  can  do  better  by  the  beneficiaries, 
by  the  country,  and  by  the  taxpayers. 


FEDERAL  REVENUE  SHARING 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  little  letup 
is  seen  in  future  spending  needs  of  State 
and  local  governments  in  this  decade. 
The  demands  on  local  government  and 
the  rapidly  rising  costs  of  government 
services  are  severely  straining  local 
budgets.  The  real  problem  lies  in  an  in- 
surmountable local  revenue  inadequacy. 
Indeed  we  are  facing  a  local  government 
fiscal  crisis  which  threatens  the  domestic 
problem  solving  fibre. 

In  apportioning  revenue  resources 
among  the  Federal,  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernments, those  with  the  greatest  prob- 
lems and  responsibUltles  for  serving  our 
citizens  have  historically  been  left  with 
a  tax  system  that  Is  now  hopelessly  Ul 
equipped  to  pay  for  public  services  and 
programs.  The  local  tax  system's  pro- 
ductivity simply  does  not  respond  nor- 
mally to  normal  economic  growth.  We 
have  given  local  government  an  Inher- 
ently weak  tax  structure  with  which  we 
expect  to  work  miracles.  As  a  result, 
local  governments  face  an  imprece- 
dented  revenue  gap  of  bUlions  of  dollars. 

I  know  it  has  only  been  through  large 
measures  of  imagination  and  initiative 
and  remarkably  vigorous  attempts  to 
make  do  that  our  Commonwealths'  cities 
and  counties  have  survived  fiscally. 

I  cannot  think  of  an  objective  more 
fundamental  to  the  Nation's  interests 
than  insuring  that  we  have  strong  local 
government.  Our  federal  system  of  gov- 
ernment has  served  us  well.  As  our 
domestic  problems  grow  more  complex, 
the  solutions  do  not  lie  in  a  single  cen- 
tral government  in  Washington.  The  so- 
lutions lie  in  renewing  the  capacities  of 
the  other  levels  of  government  to  make 
the  most  effective  use  of  our  resources  to 
provide  machinery  that  can  respond  im- 
mediately and  directly  to  problems  as 
they  arise. 

Since  the  strength  of  our  local  gov- 
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emments  lies  largely  In  their  fiscal  capa- 
bUity  and  capacity,  we  in  Congress  must 
contribute  to  improving  that  capabUlty 
by  enacting  immediately  a  system  of 
Federal  revenue  sharing  with  the  States 
and  localities. 

Revenue  sharing,  simply,  is  a  means  of 
federalizing  the  Federal  Income  tax 
base— faring  it  directly  with  hard- 
pressed  local  governments. 

True  and  meaningful  help  to  these 
hard-pressed  governments  can  come 
through  Federal  revenue  sharing.  We  can 
use  revenue  sharing  as  a  pressure  valve 
to  reUeve  fiscal  Imbalances  among  local 
governments  and  to  provide  an  injection 
of  fresh  funds  to  move  governments 
closer  to  the  people.  We  can  give  States 
and  locaUtles  breathing  room.  We  can 
also  move  just  a  little  more  power  out 
of  Washington  to  decentralize  our  Gov- 
ernment and  to  return  power  to  local 
governments. 

It  is  true  that  to  a  degree  we  already 
share  revenue  with  States  and  localities 
through  the  categorical  grant  programs. 
I  will  not  burden'  my  coUeagues  with  a 
recitation  of  the  benefits  or  the  problems 
this  system  of  categorical  aid  has  cre- 
ated. I  will  simply  point  out  that  it  is  not 
enough,  nor  is  it,  sometimes,  effective. 

I  am  not  suggesting  we  abandon  cate- 
gorical aid  for  only  through  speciflcaUy 
directed  aid  can  we  hope  to  get  national 
problems  in  scope.  I  believe  the  catego- 
rical aid  programs  are  in  desperate  need 
of  reform,  but  that  is  the  subject  of  other 
legislation. 

Categorical  aid  has  one  other  disad- 
vantage. It  greatly  limits  the  flexibUlty 
of  the  State  or  local  ofiQcial  in  his  abU- 
Ity  to  use  the  funds  received.  Revenue 
sharing  would  not.  No  strings  or  restric- 
tions would  k>e  placed  on  the  use  of 
shared  revenues.  Thus,  revenue  sharing 
complements  local  plans  and  program 
execution  by  making  money  avaUalde 
where  it  is  more  desperately  needed.  Too 
often  the  Congress  and  the  Federal  bu- 
reaucracy believe  we  possess  all  wisdom 
as  to  how  Federal  funds  can  best  be 
spent  locally.  We  do  not  have  such  wis- 
dom. Local  officials  and  their  citizens 
know  best  what  their  own  goals  and  pri- 
orities are  and  must  be.  Revenue  sharing 
Is  then  one  of  a  number  of  tools  to  hdp 
them  achieve  these  goals. 

Our  Governor  and  the  leaders  In  cities, 
boroughs,  and  counties  of  our  Common- 
wealth often  and  forcefuUy  made  the 
case  to  me  for  revenue  sharing- 1  intend 
to  continue  to  be  a  strong  advocate  on 
their  behalf  and  on  behalf  of  strong 
State  and  local  government  throughout 
the  country.  I  believe  it  is  time  now  that 
this  Democratic  Congress  get  on  with 
the  business  of  establishing  Federal  reve- 
nue sharing,  as  President  Nixon  has  pro- 
posed, and  as  I  have  called  for  many 
times  before. 


THE  NOMINATION  OF  JXnXJE 
HARRY  A.  BLACKMUN  TO  BE  AN 
ASSOCIATE  JUSTICE  OF  THE  SU- 
PREME COURT 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  on  yester- 
day when  the  President  announced  the 
nomiiuitiou  of  Judge  Blackmun,  I  Issued 


a  statement  to  the  press,  which  I  shall 
now  read : 

It  U  a  fine  thing  that  the  President  has 
acted  BO  promptly  In  m&l^ng  this  nomination 
to  the  Supreme  Court.  I  will  examine  the 
qualifications  of  the  nominee  with  the  great- 
est care.  I  want  very  much  to  vote  confirma- 
tion and  I  hope  to  be  able  to  do  so  based  on 
the  nominee's  record.  At  the  same  time,  I 
regret  very  much  that  the  President  felt  he 
had  to  draw  a  sectional  line  on  this  nomi- 
nation, and  I  hope  he  wUl  not  do  so  again. 
There  are  many  fine  judges  In  the  South  who 
are  qualified  to  sit  on  the  nation's  highest 
court  with  distinction,  as  many  already  have. 


PERSONAL  STATEMENT  BY  SEN- 
ATOR SMITH  OF  MAINE 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  President, 
I  rise  on  a  point  of  personal  privUege, 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  exchange  of 
correspondence  between  Mr.  Bryce  Har- 
low and  myself. 

My  letter  was  delivered  at  the  White 
House  at  10:47  a.m.  this  morning. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  foUows: 

Thk  WHrre  Bottse, 
Washington,  April  14, 1970. 
Hon.  MAEC.Mirr  Chase  Smith, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deah  Mahcaret:  Tour  speech  asserts  that 
none  of  your  staff  leaked  the  Information 
that    you    would    support    Judge    Carswell. 
I  of  course  will  not  contest  that — couldn't 
if  I  wished   to,  wouldn't  if  I  could.   So  I 
humbly  confess  error  as  directed,  and  con- 
tritely apologize   as  requested,  for  dissem- 
inating information  that  your  staff  disavows. 
We  have  been  friends,  best  I  can  recollect, 
for  23   years — since   my   staff  days   on   the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee.  I  am  dis- 
mayed that  such  an  episode  as  this  could 
so   badly   fray   a  relationship  that   I   have 
greatly  prized. 
Sincerely, 

BBTCB  N.  Haelow. 
Counsellor  to  the  President. 

tJ.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C.  April  15, 1970. 
Mr.  Bktce  N.  Harlow. 
Counsellor  to  the  President, 
The  White  House,  Washington,  D.C. 

Deae  Me.  Haelow:    Thank  yo<u  for  your 
letter  of  apology  and  for  your  retraction  of 
your  televised  statement  about  my  office. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Masgaeet  Chase  Smith, 

U.S.  Senator. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Geisler.  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


POLLUTION  OP  THE  GREAT 
LAKES— MISSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  (H.  DOC.  NO.  91-308) 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Allkn)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  foUowing  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
The  first  of  the  Great  Lakes  to  be  dis- 


covered by  the  seventeenth  century 
French  explorers  was  Lake  Huron.  So 
amazed  were  these  brave  men  by  the  ex- 
tent and  beauty  of  that  lake,  they  named 
it  "The  Sweet  Sea". 

Today  there  are  enormous  sections  of 
the  Great  Lakes  (including  almost  all  of 
Lake  Erie)  that  make  such  a  title  Ironic. 
The  by-products  of  modem  technology 
and  large  population  increases  have  pol- 
luted the  lakes  to  a  degree  inconceivaUe 
to  the  world  of  the  seventeenth  century 
explorers. 

In  order  to  contribute  to  the  restora- 
tion of  these  magnificent  waters,  this  Ad- 
ministration will  transmit  legislation  to 
the  Congress  which  would  stop  the  dump- 
ing of  polluted  dredged  spoil  into  the 
Great  Lakes.  This  bUl  would: 

— Discontinue  disposal  of  poUuted 
dredged  materials  into  the  Great  Lakes 
by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  private 
interests  as  soon  as  land  disposal  sites 
are  available. 

— Require  the  disposal  of  polluted 
dredged  spoU  In  containment  areas  lo- 
cated at  sites  established  by  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  and  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior. 

— ^Require  States  and  other  ncm-Fed- 
eral  interests  to  provide  one-half  the 
cost  of  constructing  containment  areas 
and  also  provide  needed  lands  and  other 
rights. 

— ^Require  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
after  one  year,  to  suspend  dredging  if 
local  interests  were  not  making  reason- 
able progress  in  attaining  disposal  sites. 

I  am  directing  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  to  make  periodic  reports  of  prog- 
ress under  this  program  to  the  Chairman 
of  the  CouncU  on  Environmental  Qual- 
ity. 

This  bill  r^resents  a  major  step  for- 
ward in  cleaning  up  the  Great  Lakes.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  imderllnes  the  need 
to  begin  the  task  of  dealing  with  the 
broader  problem  of  dimiplng  in  the 
oceans. 

About  48  million  tons  of  dredgings, 
sludge  and  other  materials  are  annuaUy 
dumped  off  the  coastlands  of  the  United 
States.  In  the  New  York  area  alone,  the 
amount  of  annual  dumping  would  cover 
aU  of  Manhattan  Island  to  a  depth  of 
one  foot  in  two  years.  Disposal  problems 
of  municipalities  are  becoming  worse 
with  increased  population,  higher  per 
capita  wastes,  and  limited  disposal  sites. 

We  are  only  beginning  to  find  out  the 
ecological  effects  of  ocean  dumping  and 
current  disposal  technology  is  not  ade- 
quate to  handle  wastes  of  the  volimae 
now  being  produced.  Compreloensive  new 
approaches  are  necessary  if  we  are  to 
manage  this  problem  expeditiously  and 
wisely. 

I  have  therefore  directed  the  Chair- 
man of  the  CTouncU  on  Environmental 
Quality  to  woriE  with  the  Departments 
of  the  Interior,  the  Army,  other  Federal 
agencies,  and  State  and  local  govern- 
ments on  a  comprehensive  study  of  ocean 
dumping  to  be  submitted  to  me  by  Sep- 
tember 1,  1970.  Tliat  study  wUl  recom- 
mend further  research  needs  and  appro- 
priate legislation  and  administrative 
actions. 

i^)ecifically,  it  will  study  the  following 
areas: 
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— Effects  of  ocean  dumping  on  the  en- 
vironment. Including  rates  of  spread  and 
decomposition  of  the  waste  materials, 
effects  on  animal  and  plant  life,  and 
long-term  ecological  impacts. 

— Adequacy  of  all  existing  legislative 
authorities  to  control  ocean  dumping, 
with  recommendations  for  changes  where 
needed. 

— Amounts  and  areas  of  dumping  of 
toxic  wastes  and  their  effects  on  the 
marine  environment. 

— Availability  of  suitable  sites  for  dis- 
posal on  land. 

— Alternative  methods  of  disposal  such 
as  incineration  and  re-use. 

— Ideas  such  as  creation  of  artificial 
Islands,  Incineration  at  sea,  transporting 
material  to  All  in  strip  mines  or  to  create 
artificial  mountains,  and  baling  wastes 
for  possible  safe  disposal  in  the  oceans. 

— The  institutional  problems  in  con- 
trolling ocean  dumping. 

Once  this  study  is  completed,  we  will 
be  able  to  take  action  on  the  problem  of 
ocean  dumping. 

The  legislation  being  transmitted  to- 
day would  control  dumping  in  the  Great 
Lakes.  We  must  now  direct  our  attention 
to  ocean  dumping  or  we  may  court  the 
same  ecological  damages  that  we  have 
inflicted  on  our  lands  and  inland  waters. 

RicHARo  Nixon. 

Trx  Whitk  Housx.  April  IS.  1970. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  a  bill  (H.R.  16916)  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  Office  of  Education 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1971. 
and  for  other  purposes.  In  which  it  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (HJl.  16916)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Office  of  Education  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1971,  and 
for  other  purposes,  was  read  twice  by  its 
title  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 


COMMUNICATIONS  FROM  EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS.  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Allen )  laid  before  the  Senate 
the  following  letters,  which  were  referred 
as  indicated : 

Rxporr  om  Ldcitatioms  on  BtrDcrr  Outlatb 
FOR  FiacAi.  Teas  1970 

A  letUr  from  the  Director.  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  Executive  OfBce  of  the  President, 
trananUttlng.  pursuAnt  to  Uw,  a  report  on 
Umltatlons  on  budget  outUys  for  tbe  fiscal 
year  1970  (with  an  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
RxposT  or  THK  Omcr  or  Cnm.  Dcruiss  or 
THX  DunucT  or  Columbia 

A  letter  from  the  ConunlMloner,  Execatlve 
Office.  Ooverxunent  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  an- 
nual report  of  the  Office  of  Civil  Defense  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  for  Oscal  year  1999 
( with  an  accompanying  report ) ;  to  the  Oom- 
mlttae  oa  tbm  District  of  Columbia. 


RXPOBT    or    DSBALTINC     AND    ELBCTalC    POWXB 
Okmouting  PaOJBCT 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  the  progress 
and  results  otbained  by  the  United  States 
from  participating  In  the  desalting  and  elec- 
tric power  generating  project  on  Bolsa  Is- 
land: to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

Pboposxd  Lxcislation  Asdino  AoornoNAL 
MXMBCES  TO  THX  Watss  Rxsovxcks  Codnch. 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Water  Re- 
sources Council,  transmitting  a  draft  to  pro- 
posed legislation  to  Include  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  and  the  Secretary  of  Hoxislng 
and  Urban  Development  as  members  of  the 
Water  Resources  CouncU  (with  an  accom- 
panying paper);  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terlor  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Application  pob  Loan  bt  Pionsxb  Watxb  Co., 
PoRTZBviLix.  Calif. 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  copy  of  an  application  oy  the  Pioneer  Water 
Co..  of  PortervlUe,  Calif.,  for  a  loan  to  assist 
In  financing  rehabilitation  of  an  existing  Ir- 
rigation distribution  system  (with  accom- 
panying papers):  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

PaoPosED  Lkcislation  To  Pkbicit  Pull-Tucb 
RzFXRKZs    IN    Bankruptcy    To    Sebvx    As 
Pabt-Time  us.  Magistrates 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director,  Admin- 
istrative Office  of  the  United  States  Courts, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  section  35  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act 
(11  use.  63)    and  secUons  S31  and  634  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  to  permit  fuU- 
time  referees  in  bankruptcy  to  serve  as  part- 
time  U.S.  magistrates  and  for  other  purposes 
(With  an  accompanying  p^>er):  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

Rxpobt  of  PosncASTSB  Genebal 
A  letter  from  the  Postmaster  General 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  report  on 
revenue  and  cost  analysis  of  the  Department 
for  fiscal  year  1969  (with  an  accompanying 
report) :  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

Pboposeo  Lxcislation  and  Report  on  Dreoc- 
iNC  AND  Watex  QrALrrr  Problems  in  the 
Obxat  Lakes 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
transmltUng  for  the  Information  of  the  Sen- 
ate a  report  on  dredging  and  water  quality 
problems  In  the  Great  Lakes:  also  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  provide  for  construc- 
tion of  contained  dredged  soil  disposal  facil- 
ities for  the  Great  Lakes  and  connecting 
channels,  and  for  other  purposes  ( with  an 
accompanying  paper  and  report):  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated : 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  ALLEN)  : 
A   concurrent   resolution  of  the   Legisla- 
ture of  the  St*te  of  Kansas;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry : 

"HOUSX     CONCVRRENT     RESOLUTION      NO.      1097 

"A  concurrent  resolution  memorializing  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  provide 
for  study  of  the  possibilities  of  ethyl  al- 
cohol  production   from   wheat   to   replace 
tetraethyl  lead  now  used  In  gasolines,  and 
thereby  materially  reducing  air  pollution 
"Be  it  retolved  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives  of  the  State  of  Kansas,  the  Senate 
concurring  therein:  That  the  legUlature  ot 
the   state   of    Kansas   respectfully    petitions 
the  congress  of  the  United  States  to  provide 


for  study  of  the  possibilities  of  ethyl  alco- 
hol production  from  wheat  to  replace  tetra. 
ethyl  lead  now  iised  In  gasolines,  and  thereby 
materlaly  reducing  air  pollution. 

"Be  it  further  resolved:  That  a  duly  at- 
tested copy  of  this  resolution  be  Immediately 
transmitted  to  the  presiding  officers  of  both 
houses  of  the  United  States  congress,  to  the 
chairmen  of  the  agriculture  committees  of 
both  houses  of  congress,  and  to  the  president 
and  executive  director  of  the  council  of  state 
governments. 

"I  hereby  certify  that  the  above  Concur- 
rent Resolution  originated  In  the  Housx, 
and  was  adopted  by  that  body  March  4,1970. 
"Calvin  A.  Strawio, 

"Speaker  of  the  House. 
"L.  O.  Hazen. 

"Chief  Clerk  of  the  House. 

"Adopted  by  the  Senate  March  13,  1970. 


"President  of  the  Senate. 
"Ralph  E.  Zarkex, 

"Secretary  of  the  Senate, 
"Anest: 

"ELville  M.  Shanahan. 

"Secretary  of  State." 
A  joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  California;   to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary: 

"AssEMBLT  Joint  Resolution  No.  22 

"A  resolution  relative  to  National  Raisin 

Week 

"Whereas.  National  Raisin  Week  Is  the 
nation's  oldest  food  festival,  celebrating  Its 
6l8t  observation  from  April  26th  through 
May  2nd  In  1970;  and 

"Whereas,  The  California  raisin  Industry, 
the  largest  In  the  world,  provides  one-half 
of  the  world's  supply  of  raisins;  and 

"Whereas,  The  great  San  Joaquin  Valley 
of  California,  and  more  particularly  Fresno 
County,  Is  the  very  heart  of  the  raisin  indus- 
try; and 

"Whereas,  Since  raisins  are  a  wonderfully 
delicious  and  nutritious  food,  packed  with 
energy  and  the  health  giving  qualities  of 
captured  sunshine.  It  is  most  fitting  that 
during  this  special  observance  week  their 
praise  be  sung  throughout  the  land,  that 
even  more  people  may  come  to  know  and 
enjoy  the  raisin  and  take  pride  In  this 
unique  Industry;  now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  re- 
spectfully memortallxes  the  President  and 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  pro- 
cUlm  the  week  of  April  26th  through  May 
2nd.  1970,  as  "NaUonal  Raisin  Week"-  and 
be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the 
Assembly  transmit  copies  of  this  resolution 
to  the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  to  each  Senator  and 
Representative  from  California  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States. 

"Adopted  In  Assembly  March  20,  1970, 

"Adopted  In  Senate  April  3,  1970." 

A  joint  resolution  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

"Houas  Joint  Resolution   No.  81, 
Commonwealth  of  Virginia 
"A   resolution    memorializing    the   Congress 
to  submit  to  the  States  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
"Whereas,  taxes  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment on  the  Interest  on  evidences  of  In- 
debtedness of  states,  their  political  subdivi- 
sions, and  the  agencies  and  Instrumentalities 
thereof.  Impose  a  burden  on  the  sovereign 
power  of  the  states,  and  their  political  sub- 
dltlslons.  agencies  and  Instrumentalities  to 
borrow  money  for  essential  state  and  local 
purposes:  and 
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"Whereas,  the  constantly  recurring  at- 
tempts of  Congress  and  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment of  the  United  States  to  tax  the  interest 
on  such  evidences  of  Indebtedness  has 
severely  damaged  the  ability  of  the  states 
and  their  poUtlcal  subdivisions,  agencies  and 
Instrumentalities  to  borrow  money,  and  has 
substantially  Increased  the  cost  of  such 
borrowings  to  the  detriment  of  the  taxpay- 
ers of  the  states  and  their  political  subdivi- 
sions, agencies  and  Instrumentalities;  and 

"Whereas,  such  recurring  attempts  to  tax 
the  Interest  on  such  evidences  of  indebted- 
ness flout  the  Constitutional  principle  of 
reciprocal  Inter-governmental  tax  immunity 
first  enunciated  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  SUtes  In  McCulloch  v.  Maryland  (4 
Wheat  316)  In  the  year  1819  and  more  specif- 
ically applied  by  that  Court  In  Pollack  v. 
Farmers'  Loan  ft  Trust  Oo.  (167  U.  8.  429) 
and  later  cases;  cmd 

"Whereas,  It  Is  advisable  and  In  the  best 
Interest  of  the  states  to  prevent  future  at- 
tempts to  tax  the  Interest  on  such  evidences 
of  indebtedness  by  amending  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  to  unequivocally 
state  the  principle  of  reciprocal  Inter-gov- 
emmental  tax  Immunity  In  respect  of  taxes 
on  the  Interest  on  such  evidences  of  In- 
debtedness and  thereby  restore  Investor  con- 
fidence to  the  market  for  such  evidences  of 
Indebtedness  and,  consequently,  reduce  the 
cost  of  borrowing  by  the  states  and  their 
political  subdivisions,  agencies  and  instru- 
mentalities; now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Delegates,  the 
Senate  concurring.  That  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  Is  hereby  memorialized  to  sub- 
mit to  the  legislatures  of  the  states  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  In  the  following  form,  which  amend- 
ment Is  hereby  ratified  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  on  be- 
half of  the  State  of  Virginia,  by  this  Joint 
Resolution,  to  wit: 

"  'Without  the  consent  of  a  state,  Congress 
shall  have  no  power  to  lay  and  collect  any 
tax,  direct  or  Indirect,  upon  the  Income  de- 
rived from  Interest  paid  on  evidences  of  In- 
debtedness of  such  state,  or  of  any  political 
subdivision,  agency  or  Instrumentality  there- 
of, nor  shall  any  state  have  power,  without 
the  consent  of  Congress,  to  lay  and  collect 
any  tax,  direct  or  Indirect,  upon  the  Income 
derived  from  Interest  paid  on  obligations  of 
the  United  States  or  of  any  agency  or  instru- 
mentality thereof":   and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  a  duly  attested  copy  of 
this  Joint  Resolution  shall  be  Immediately 
transmitted  by  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Del- 
egates to%)oth  the  President  and  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  and  to  the 
Speaker  and  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States. 

"Agreed  to  by  the  House  of  Delegates 
March  9, 1970. 

"OaoBGB  R.  Rich, 

"Clerk. 

"Agreed  to  by  the  Senate  March  14.  1970. 
"Ben  D.  Lact. 

"Clerfc." 

The  petition  of  Richard  L.  Walker,  of 
Louisville,  Ky.,  praying  for  the  enactment  of 
legislation  relating  to  economic  sanctions 
against  Rhodesia:  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.  THURMOND  presented  a  concur- 
rent resolution  adopted  by  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  South  Carolina, 
praying  for  the  enactment  of  legislation 
to  Insure  the  continued  operation  of  the 
U.S.  Coast  Guard  Reserve,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

(For  reference  to  the  concurrait  reso- 
lution, see  the  runarks  of  Mr.  Thtthmoni) 
when  he  presented  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution, which  appear  under  the  heading 
"Extensions  of  Remarks.") 


REPORT  OP  A  COMMTITEE 

The  following  report  of  a  committee 
was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  FULBRIOHT,  from  the  Committee 
oa  Foreign  Relations  with  an  amendment: 

S.  3127.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  exchange 
of  governmental  officials  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Umon  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics (Rept.  No.  91-767). 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  LABOR  AND  PUBLIC  WEL- 
FARE TO  STUDY  RESEARCH  AC- 
TIVITIES CONDU(^TED  TO  ASCER- 
TAIN THE  CAUSES  AND  DEVELOP 
CURES  TO  ELIMINATE  CANCER— 
REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  reporting  favorably  today,  from  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
without  amendment.  Senate  Resolution 
376,  which  provides  for  a  study  of  the 
needs  in  cancer  and  recommendations 
for  the  steps  to  be  taken  in  terms  of 
legislation  and  programs  to  mount  a 
massive  attack  on  the  disease  and  find 
its  solution. 

This  resolution  has  the  support  of  46 
of  my  colleagues,  representing  the  entire 
Nation  from  New  York  to  Hawaii  and 
from  the  Canadian  border  to  Mexico.  It 
has  the  sponsorship  of  Members  of  both 
parties  representing  the  whole  spectrum 
of  political  philosc^hy. 

It  is  no  more  than  logical  that  a  res- 
olution on  cancer  should  have  this  kind 
of  suiH>ort.  Ctmcer  cuts  across  all  levels 
and  segments  of  our  population.  It  deals 
out  death  and  suffering  regardless  of 
wealth,  color,  or  creed,  and  to  find  its 
ultimate  solution  will  require  a  concerted 
effort  of  all  those  who  have  been  affected 
by  it  or  who  might  be  in  the  future.  That 
means  every  one  of  us. 

The  National  Cancer  Institute  was  es- 
tablished in  1938  and  we  can  take  pride 
in  the  progress  we  have  made  in  the  in- 
tervening years,  but  the  greater  part  of 
the  job  is  stUl  ahead  of  us.  We  must  build 
on  the  progress  we  have  made  so  far  and 
we  must  do  it  on  a  large  and  broad  scale. 

When  the  National  Cancer  Institute 
was  established,  only  one  person  in  five 
who  had  cancer  lived  as  long  as  5  years 
with  it.  This  figure  has  now  gone  up 
to  one  in  three,  from  one  in  five,  and  it 
could  be  one  in  two  if  the  knowledge  in- 
volved in  early  diagnosis  and  treatment 
could  be  given  to  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  in  the  coimtry.  Progress  in 
the  last  25  years  has  been  encouraging, 
for  we  have  made  great  improvements 
in  surgical  techniques  and  in  radiother- 
apy. We  have  also  made  great  strides  in 
chemotherapy  aa&  are  now  beginning  to 
make  discoveries  in  immunotherapy. 

Four  kinds  of  cancer  previously  con- 
sidered incurable  are  now  subject  to 
cure  by  the  use  of  chemicals  alone.  Oth- 
er forms  of  previously  incurable  cancer 
are  being  treated  with  the  combined  use 
of  surgery  and  radiotherapy  and  chem- 
otherapy. The  lives  of  children  with 
acute  leukemia  have  been  extended  with 
the  use  of  chemicals  and  immunother- 
apy. We  can  look  forward  to  the  com- 
plete cure  of  patients  with  acute  leu- 
kemia by  means  of  chemotherapy  and 
the  added  support  of  immunotherapy. 


There  has  also  been  progress  in  the 
prevention  of  cancer.  Medical  men  have 
moved  in  two  important  directions  of  re- 
search in  this  regard.  The  first  concerns 
the  relationship  of  viruses  to  cancer  and 
the  second  is  the  role  that  air  pollution 
and  poisons  in  our  environment  play  in 
producing  cancer.  There  is  no  longer  any 
question  in  the  minds  of  the  research 
man  that  many  forms  of  cancer  are 
caused  by  viruses.  And  there  is  hope  that 
some  forms  of  cancer  in  men  may  be 
prevented  by  vaccine  or  forms  of  Immu- 
notherapy. We  can  see  that  in  these 
areas  of  research  more  work  needs  to 
be  done  to  develop  the  leads  that  have 
already  been  uncovered.  But  the  ques- 
tion is  how  do  we  go  about  this  in  an 
organized  way?  What  is  the  body  of  in- 
formation that  we  have  at  our  disposal 
today  and  how  shall  we  develop  that 
knowledge  and  information  to  find  the 
answers  to  the  problems  that  have  not 
been  solved  up  to  now? 

There  is  no  doubt  that  funds  are  nec- 
essary for  the  conquest  of  cancer,  but 
how  are  those  funds  to  be  used?  What 
are  the  programs  to  be  pushed?  And  how 
are  they  to  be  balsuiced  one  against  the 
other?  This  is  what  this  resolution  seeks 
to  accomplish.  It  provides  for  bringing 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  the  men  with  the  knowledge 
and  the  minds  and  imagination  to  tell  the 
committee  and  the  Senate  what  must  be 
done  and  how  we  must  go  about  doing  it 
to  eliminate  cancer  as  a  disease. 

The  dimensions  of  the  problem  are 
enormous.  Today,  more  than  one-half 
million  Americans  suffer  from  cancer. 
Many  of  them  are  in  extreme  pain,  many 
have  a  hopeless  outlook.  Most  of  these 
people  will  die  because  despite  all  our 
efforts,  we  are  able  now  to  save  only 
one  cancer  patient  out  of  three. 

In  addition  to  the  fact  that  more  than 
one-half  million  of  our  present  popula- 
tion has  cancer,  is  the  ftict  of  that  of  our 
total  r>opulation  of  200  and  some  million, 
about  50  miUion  are  destined  to  develop 
cancer  and  two-thirds  of  these — about 
33  million — will  die  of  cancer  unless  we 
find  the  solutions  for  which  we  are 
looking. 

The  problem  of  cancer  is  a  far  bigger 
problem  than  the  resources  we  have  mar- 
shaled so  far  to  combat  it.  If  we  are  to 
conquer  cancer  and  prevent  suffering  and 
death  from  striking  such  a  large  number 
of  our  people,  we  must  move  to  a  new  and 
higher  plateau,  with  greater  effort,  great- 
er energy,  greater  manpower,  smd  greater 
financial  resources  brought  into  play  in 
proper  balance.  We  must  make  the  effort 
against  cancer  an  urgent  national  goal. 

This  resolution  prcqxjses  that  the  best 
medical  minds  in  the  country  be  called 
on  to  provide  the  best  thought  and  the 
best  means  to  proceed  along  these  lines. 
It  will  be  their  responsibility  to  survey 
new  concepts,  research  programs  of 
promise,  and  dlnical  advances  of  impor- 
tance; to  advise  and  create  task  forces 
and  collaborative  programs  of  research 
and  clinical  investigation:  to  identify 
leaders  cmd  institutions  suitable  for  the 
achievement  of  specdflc  goals,  and  to  in- 
form the  CoDgnss,  the  States,  and  the 
pec^le  of  the  level  of  resources  neces- 
sary for  such  sdentiflc  and  medical 
programs. 
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This  is  what  the  adoption  of  this  reso- 
lution will  accomplish.  It  will  show  us 
the  way  to  the  conquest  of  the  disease. 
It  will  tell  us  what  needs  to  be  done  and 
how  to  do  it.  And  it  will  tell  us  what 
the  cost  «-ill  be  in  funds  and  effort,  and 
what  resources  we  must  marshal  if  we 
are  to  conquer  the  disease. 

There  is  no  more  noble  purpose  to 
which  this  body  could  dedicate  itself. 
Too  many  lives  have  been  lost  for  too 
many  years  for  us  to  be  satisfied  with 
Inadequate  use  of  our  resources.  We  must 
use  every  resource  we  have,  but  we  must 
find  out  how  to  use  them.  This  is  what 
this  resolution  is  designed  to  accomplish, 
and  I  urge  you  to  give  it  ytnu"  favorable 
consideration.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Long).  The  resolution  will  be  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  Introduced,  read  the  first 
time  and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By    Mr.    JAVrra    (for    hlmMlf,    Mr. 

PlOXTTT.  Mr.  MUKPHT.  Mr.  DOMINICK. 

Mr.  Saxbs.  and  Mr.  Scott)  : 

S.  3718.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Senrlee  Act  to  extend  for  one  year  tbe  pro- 
grama  of  assistance  for  training  In  the  allied 
health  professions,  and  for  other  piirpoaeg; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  PubUc  Wel- 
fare. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  J  arm  when  he  Intro- 
duced the  bill  appear  earlier  In  the  Racoao 
under  the  appropriate  beading.) 
Bylfr.  1£ATHIAS: 

&  3719.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Advisory 
Oommlsslon  <»  Federal  Tax  Forms,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
finance. 

By  Mr.  BAKER  : 

S.  3720.  A  bin  to  preserve,  for  puipoees  of 
study  and  research.  natlonaUy  televised  news 
and  public  Interest  programs:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Baxkb  when  he  In- 
troduced the  bill  appear  later  In  the  Racoas 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  A  BILL 

a.   3S43 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Scott)  .  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that,  at 
the  next  printing,  the  name  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Monsale)  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3643,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  issuance  of  a  gold  medal  to 
the  widow  of  the  Reverend  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.,  and  the  furnishing  of 
dui^cate  medals  in  brtmze  to  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.,  Memorial  Fund  at 
Morehouse  Ccrilege  and  the  Martin  Lu- 
ther King,  Jr..  Memorial  Center  at  At- 
lanta. Gft.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
ScHwmcn) .  Without  obJectUn.  It  Is  so 
osxlflred. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OP 
A  RESOLUTION 


that,  at  the  next  printing,  the  name  of 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield) 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Reso- 
lution 376.  authorizing  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  to  study  re- 
search activities  conducted  to  ascertain 
the  causes  and  develop  cures  to  eliminate 
cancer. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
ScHWEUcER ) .  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OF  RAILROAD  RE- 
TIREMENT ACT  OF  1937— AMEND- 
MENTS 

AMKNOMKNT  NO.   S83 

Mr.  MILLER  submitted  amendments, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  15733)  to  amend  the  RaU- 
road  Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide 
a  temporary  15  per  centum  increase  in 
annuities,  to  change  for  a  temporary 
period  the  method  of  computing  inter- 
est on  investments  of  the  railroad  re- 
tirement turcounts.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, which  were  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  and 
ordered  to  t>e  printed. 


ADDITIONAL    COSPONSORS    OP 

AMENDMENT 

NO.  5sa 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  last 
Friday,  April  10. 1  Introduced  an  amend- 
ment to  provide  a  simplified  food  stamp 
distribtulon  system  which  would  be  Inte- 
grated with  the  Presidents  family  as- 
sistance plan.  At  that  time  40  Senators 
Joined  with  me  in  cosponsoring  my 
amendment. 

Inadvertently,  however,  the  names  of 
four  cosponsoring  Senators.  Senators 
BuRoicK.  Cask,  Dooo,  and  McInttu. 
were  omitted  from  the  list  which  was 
printed  in  the  Record.  I,  therefore,  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  following 
list  of  cosponsors,  taken  from  the  Gist 
printing  of  my  amendment,  be  included 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
name  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arkansas,  Senator  Fulbricht,  be  added 
to  the  list  of  cosponsors  of  my  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

LIST  or  COOPONSOBS 

Mr.  Bayb.  BCr.  Brooke.  Mr.  Burdlck.  Mr. 
Case.  Mr.  Church.  Mr.  Cranston.  Mr.  Dodd. 
Mr.  Eagleton.  Mr.  Ooodell.  Mr.  Oravel.  Mr. 
Harris.  Mr.  Hart.  Mr.  Hartke.  Mr.  Hniiinpi 
Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Inouye.  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr. 
Javlts,  Mr  Kennedy.  Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  iic- 
Oee.  Mr.  Mclntyre.  Mr.  Magnuson.  Mr.  Mans- 
neld.  Mr.  Metcalf.  Mr.  Mondale.  Mr.  Montoya. 
Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Muakle,  Blr.  Nelson.  Mr  Pastore. 
Mr.  Pell.  Mr.  Prozmlre.  Mr.  Randolph.  Mr. 
Rlblooff.  Ui.  Schwelker.  BIr.  Tydlngs.  Mr.  Wll- 
Uams  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Yarborough  and 
Mr.  Young  of  Ohio. 


desire  to  give  notice  that  a  public  hear- 
ing has  been  scheduled  for  Wednesday. 
April  29,  1970,  at  10:30  a.m.,  in  room 
2228,  New  Senate  Office  Building,  on  the 
following  nomination: 

Harry  A.  Blackmun,  of  Minnesota,  to 
be  an  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States. 

Any  persons  desiring  to  offer  testi- 
mony in  regard  to  this  nomination  shall, 
not  later  than  48  hours  prior  to  such 
hearing,  file  in  writing  with  the  com- 
mittee a  request  to  be  heard  and  a  state- 
ment of  their  proposed  testimony. 

The  hearing  will  be  before  the  full 
committee  of  which  Senator  James  O. 
Eastland,  of  Mississippi,  is  chairman. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS  OF 
SENATORS 


a.  ICB.  ST« 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Prestdent,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Yas- 
•orouch),    I    ask    imanimous    consent 


NOnCE  OF  HEARING  ON  SUPREME 
COURT  NOMINEE 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
and  at  the  request  of  its  chairman,  I 


POSSIBILITY  OF  POWER  SHORTAGE 
IN  SUMMER 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President, 
threats  of  power  shortages  and  blackouts, 
or  brownouts,  this  summer,  due  to  in- 
adequate coal  supplies  and  generation 
capacity  are  a  lot  more  serious  than  the 
public  realizes.  Except  for  a  recent  article 
in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  not  much  Is 
known  about  this. 

But  the  White  House,  the  Department 
of  Interior,  the  Office  of  Emergency  Pre- 
paredness, and  other  Federal  agencies 
are  quite  disturbed.  There  has  been  at 
least  one  meeting  on  the  subject  at  the 
Department  of  Interior  and  a  report  on 
it  has  been  sent  to  the  White  House. 
rKDiRAi.  omciALs  jrrroiT 

Federal  officials  are  Jittery  about  the 
possibility  of  a  recurrence,  on  a  wider 
scale,  of  the  blackouts  of  1965  and  1967. 
The  power  failure  of  1965.  a  massive  one, 
knocked  out  electric  power  for  up  to  12 
hours  over  an  area  with  a  population  of 
about  30  million  along  ,the  eastern  sea- 
board smd  parts  of  Cansuda. 

The  1967  failure  struck  Pennsylvania. 
New  York.  Maryland,  and  Delaware  and 
affected  about  13  million  people. 

The  1965  blackout  caused  considerable 
public  alarm.  However,  few  people  in  the 
affected  areas  realized  how  serious  the 
consequences  could  have  been  had  the 
failure  lasted  much  longer  than  12  hours. 
A  private  utility  spokesman  in  New  York 
City  commented: 

All  of  our  sewage  must  be  pumped  out 
by  electricity.  Had  the  blackout  lasted  any 
longer,  we  would  have  had  serious  health 
problems.  The  stench  alone  would  have  been 
enough  to  cause  Illness.  Hospitals  and  air- 
ports fortunately  were  able  to  switch  to 
standby  emergency  power,  but  we  would 
have  had  real  trouble  If  the  failure  had  lasted 
much  longer. 

The  effects  of  large-scale  pwwer  shut- 
downs or  breakdowns  in  urban  areas  can 
be  disastrous,  to  say  the  least,  for  elec- 
tricity is  a  vital  part  of  our  dally  lives. 
•It  IS  needed  for  food  refrigeration,  tele- 
phone communication,  mass  transporta- 
tion, the  heating  or  air-conditioning  of 
our  homes  and  many  other  purposes,  not 
the  least  of  which  is  national  defense 
producticm. 

COAL  8TJTPLT   IS  INVOLVn) 

Coal  supply  and  demand  are  at  the  root 
of  the  power  problem  we  face  this  sum- 
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mer — that  and  a  threatened  rail  strike, 
too.  But  the  ominous  fact  is  that  we  still 
may  face  coal  shortages  In  the  coming 
hot  months,  and  resultant  electric  power 
shutdowns,  even  if  the  rail  strike — which 
would  paralyze  coad  distribution — does 
not  come  to  pass. 

Ironically,  we  have  more  than  enough 
coal  In  the  ground,  waiting  to  be  mined, 
but  even  so  demands  are  exceeding  sup- 
plies. There  are  a  number  of  reasons  for 
this. 

One  is  the  shortage  of  miners.  Even 
with  automation,  we  will  need  at  least 
50,000  additional  men  to  work  In  the 
mines  within  the  next  5  years.  However, 
finding  them  will  be  a  difficult,  if  not 
next  to  hopeless  job,  according  to  Fed- 
eral officials  wrestling  with  the  problem. 
Working  undergroimd  has  become  a  for- 
bidden occupation  to  most  young  men 
these  days.  They  can  find  better  and  less 
hazardous  work  elsewhere  at  equal  or 
better  pay. 

RAIL  car  SHORTACR 

Another  reason  is  the  shortage  of 
"hopper"  rail  cars  to  haul  the  coal  from 
the  mine;  also,  the  dislocation  of  these 
cars  when  In  use.  For  example,  unit 
trains  comprising  a  large  number  of 
hoppers  have  been  delayed  for  many 
days  at  Hampton  Roads,  Va.,  waiting  for 
export  vessels.  Meantime,  coal  awaiting 
shipment  has  piled  up  at  some  mines. 

A  further  factor  has  been  the  much- 
talked-about  but  llttle-achleved  switch 
to  the  more  glamorous  nuclear  power 
plants,  from  the  conventional — coal- 
using— steam  plants.  With  the  expected 
Increase  of  nuclear  electrici^,  railroads 
decreased  orders  for  hopper  cars,  figur- 
iDif  they  would  be  less  in  demand  for  coal 
ha'vi'Dg. 

For  the  same  reason  coal  companies 
have  not  been  digging  new  mines,  figur- 
ing that  the  need  for  coal  would  be  less 
with  the  switch  to  nuclear  power. 

nuclbar  plants  oft  SCHB>UIje 

However,  the  Installation  of  nuclear 
powerplants  Is  far  behind  schedule,  due 
partly  to  poor  planning  by  utility  com- 
panies. Originally  the  utilities  thought  it 
would  take  about  2  years  to  Install  a 
nuclear  plant,  but  Instead  it  is  taking  as 
long  as  7  years. 

All  this  has  seriously  curtailed  normal 
coal  production.  We  produced  about  554 
million  tons  last  year,  whereas  we  require 
about  750  million  tons  a  year  to  fulfill 
our  domestic  and  export  needs. 

Foreign  exports  have  further  compli- 
cated the  picture.  We  exported  21  million 
tons  to  Japcm  alone  last  year,  a  300-per- 
cent boost  in  3  years'  time  to  that  coun- 
try. A  Japanese  trading  company  will  pay 
Island  Creek  Coal  Co.  nearly  double  the 
market  price  for  30  million  tons  of  U.S. 
coal  under  a  $500  million  deal  soon  to  be 
concluded,  according  to  the  Wall  Street 
Journal. 

coal  itnanced  bt  japan 

The  coal  will  be  produced  at  a  new 
mine  In  Buchanan  County,  Va.,  to  be 
financed  by  the  Japanese. 

Oddly  enough,  another  contributing 
factor  to  the  coal  scarcity  Is  the  new  Yem- 
eni mine  health  and  safety  law,  which 
takes  effect  on  April  1.  This  is  the  most 


comprehensive — if  not  the  best — law  of 
its  kind  ever  enacted  by  Congress,  but 
Federal  officials  are  frankly  worried 
about  its  effect  on  small  mining  com- 
panies, which  account  for  12.5  percent 
of  our  total  coal  production. 

Though  these  small  mines  all  produce 
less  than  100.000  tons  of  coal  a  year,  there 
are  about  4.000  of  them  throughout  the 
Nation — or  80  percent  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  coal  mines  in  the  coimtry.  There- 
fore, their  combined  output  is  impressive 
and  important  to  the  economy. 
small  mines  have  problems 

However,  the  great  majority  of  them 
have  money  problems.  They  claim  they 
do  not  have  enough  financial  reserves 
to  do  what  is  necessary  to  comply  with 
the  new  law,  including  the  purchase  of 
up-to-date  equipment,  the  sinking  of 
deeper  shafts  in  mine  face  areas  to  in- 
crease ventilation,  and  so  forth.  There- 
fore, many  of  these  small  mining  firms 
maintain  they  will  be  forced  out  of  busi- 
ness. 

Mine  health  advocates  contend  that 
they  should  close  down,  if  they  cannot 
maintain  decent,  healthful  working 
standards.  At  the  same  time,  we  will  have 
an  even  greater  coal  shortage  if  a  con- 
siderable number  of  the  small  mines  shut 
down.  A  number  no  doubt  will  be  merged 
with  larger  coal  companies. 

One  striking  example  of  the  threat- 
ened power  shortage  is  the  fact  that  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  electric 
power  system,  the  largest  single  coal 
buyer  In  the  Nation,  currently  has  a 
stockpile  of  only  2.8  million  tons,  though 
its  normal  stockpile  Is  8  million  tons. 
Nine  plants  in  the  TVA  system  have  only 
enough  coal  to  operate  for  a  week  or  two. 

LET  VS  MOVX  TO  AVERT  CRISIS 

I  strongly  suggest  that  the  White 
House  take  immediate  steps  to  alleviate 
this  critical  situation.  Obviously,  we 
should  be  taking  a  much  closer  look  at 
our  resources — including  coal  and 
power — from  the  standpoint  of  current 
and  futilre  requirements. 

The  threatened  coal  and  power  crisis 
is  patently  due  In  part  to  poor  planning 
by  private  industry  or  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, or  both,  and  we  should  move 
quickly  to  deal  with  the  problem. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  consent  that  an 
article  published  in  the  Washington  Poet 
of  March  21.  1970.  be  pnnted  In  the 
Record  as  a  supplement  to  my  remarks 
on  the  power  shortage. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  foUows: 
Power  Failures  in  United  Statxs  Frarkd 
(By  WlUlam  G.   Cusblng) 

A  potential  power  crisis  of  larger  dimen- 
sion and  lasting  longer  than  the  Northeast 
power  blackout  of  1966  could  result  soon  if 
power  utilities  continue  to  experience  a  coal 
shortage,  the  American  Public  Power  Asso- 
ciation said  yesterday. 

Alex  Radln.  general  manager  of  the  APPA, 
made  the  statement  In  a  letter  sent  to  Pres- 
ident Nixon  at  the  beginning  of  the  week, 
and  made  public  yesterday. 

"Current  Inability  of  electric  utilities  to 
obtain  adequate  supplies  of  coal  needed  to 
fuel  existing  generating  facilities  poses  a 
potential  power  crtsts  of  a  magnitude  and 
duration  which  could  exceed  that  experienced 


during  the  'Northeast  Blackout'  of  1965  and 
the  'PJM'  failure  of  1967,"  Radln  told  the 
President. 

The  PJM  system  includes  major  power 
companies  serving  the  District.  Maryland. 
Delaware,  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey. 

Radln.  whose  organization  represents  a 
small  part  of  the  electric  industry  (it  con- 
sists of  1.400  mainly  municipally  owned  pub- 
lic power  systeans.  108  of  which  generate  their 
own  power)  warned  "there  Is  a  distinct  llk«- 
lihood  of  widespread  'brownouts'  (rationing 
of  electricity)  or  'blackouts'  in  major  areas 
of  the  United  States,  particularly  the  Mid- 
west and  the  Southeast." 

outrunning  QUANTrriEs 

He  told  the  President  the  demand  for  coal 
by  the  electric  industry,  which  uses  about  80 
per  cent  of  all  coal  produced,  is  "far  outrun- 
ning quantities  offered  by  coal  companies," 
that  bidders  Tor  coal  contracts  have  dropped 
drastically,  and  that  prices  for  available  coal 
are  rising  at  "alarming"  rates. 

Although  utilities  normally  Tnn.iTit»»in  a 
stockpile  of  60  tf  90  days'  supply  of  coal,  he 
said,  some  have  reported  decreased  stock- 
pUes  and  others  "could  be  wiped  out  In  a 
few  days."  of  normal  operation. 

A  spokesman  for  the  National  Coal  Associa- 
tion backed  up  Radln's  claim  of  a  low  coal 
supply:  "There  is  a  coal  shortage,"  he  said. 
"We  (the  nation)  used  more  coal  last  year 
than  produced. 

"Although  production  was  up  in  1968 — to 
556  million  tons — consumption  amounted  to 
563  million  tons.  The  difference  has  come  out 
of  stockpiles." 

Part  of  the  reason  production  has  not  kept 
up  with  demand,  the  coal  association  spokes- 
man said,  stems  from  an  absence  of  excess 
capacity  in  the  industry. 

UNOEXESTIMATED    DEMAND 

But  besically,  he  said,  the  cause  is  that  the 
utilities,  coal's  biggest  customer,  under- 
estimated the  demand  for  power  and  relied 
too  heavily  in  its  planning  on  the  promise  of 
nuclear  power.  Nuclear  power  plants  ex- 
pected to  be  operational  now  are  a  "couple 
of  years  late"  in  delivery,  the  coal  spokesman 
noted. 

Radln  blamed  several  causes  for  the  short 
coal  supply,  among  them  "coal  company  re- 
luctance to  develop  new  mines"  in  expecta- 
tion of  nuclear  power;  "underestimating  of 
utility  demand  for  coal;"  recent  "large-scale 
sales  to  foreign  marketB"  at  higiher  prices; 
labor  shortages  and  transportatKn  dllOcul- 
Ues. 

An  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
spokesman  said  he  was  "not  aware  of  any 
problems  In  transporting  ooal  .  .  .  We  haven't 
been  receiving  any  recent  complaints  about 
Inadequate  transportation  service  for  coal  or 
inadequate   avaUabUlty   of   transportation." 

Federal  Power  Commission  figures  also 
tended  to  back  up  the  Radln  claim.  In  the 
Southeast  and  the  Midwest  regions  of  the 
ootuitry,  ooal  tonnage  on  hand  and  days'  sup- 
ply have  both  declined. 


ADDRESS  TO  CONGRESS  BY  THE 
CHIKF  JUSTICE  ON  THE  STATE  OP 
THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  last 
month  I  was  pleased  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  Join  the  distinguished  Junior 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh)  in 
submitting  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 57,  Inviting  the  Chief  Justice  to  ad- 
dress a  Joint  session  of  Congress.  A  com- 
panion resolution  was  introduced  in  the 
House  by  Representative  Allard  K. 
LowENSTcm  of  New  York. 

In  the  period  since  the  resolution  was 
submitted,  new  Interest  has  been  gen- 
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erated  In  the  proposal.  A  column  by 
Richard  Wilson  published  recently  in  the 
Washington  Evening  Star,  discussed  the 
proposal  favorably.  Also,  it  appears  that 
Chief  Justice  Burger  himself  may  be  re- 
ceptive to  such  an  invitation.  I  imder- 
stand.  for  example,  that  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice has  accepted  an  invitation  from  the 
American  Bar  Association  to  deliver  a 
"state  of  the  Judiciary"  tuldress  to  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  ABA  in  St.  Louis 
In  August. 

I  believe  that  It  would  be  entirely  ap- 
propriate for  the  Chief  Justice  to  deliver 
future  addresses  of  this  sort  to  a  Joint 
session  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  I  hope  that  we  can 
achieve  early  passage  of  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  57. 

Mr.  President,  because  of  the  interest 
that  has  developed  in  tills  matter,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record,  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks, Richard  Wilson's  column  in  the 
Evening  Star,  to  which  I  have  referred; 
a  Washington  Post  article  written  by  E. 
Barrett  Prettyman,  Jr.,  discussing  the 
matter  in  detail:  and  a  Washington  Post 
editorial  commenting  on  Mr.  Prettyman's 
proposal.  Although,  as  Mr.  Prettyman 
points  out.  the  idea  for  a  state  of  the 
Judiciary  address  to  Congress  Is  not  new, 
I  believe  that  Mr.  Prettyman  deserves 
great  credit  for  developing  It  In  its 
present  form. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcoro, 
as  follows: 

(Krom  the  Washington  Star.  Mar.  SO.  1970] 

BuRcn  Readies  State  or  JtrDidAKT  Rxpost 

(By  Richard  Wllaon) 

The  crisis  in  the  courts  Is  so  gr«*t  that 
Chief  Justice  Warren  Burger  has  explored  the 
Idea  of  going  before  Congress  with  a  state- 
of-the- Judiciary  message  outlining  broad  re- 
forms in  the  administration  of  Justice. 

Leaders  In  Congress  were  cool  to  the  Idea 
and  It  has  temporarily  been  set  aside,  but 
there  would  be  ample  time  later  this  year 
after  the  congressional  elections  or  In  the 
new  Congress  early  next  year  for  such  an 
uniisual  and  precedent>shatterlng  appear- 
amj  by  the  Chief  Justice  before  a  Joint  meet- 
li)0^f  Congress. 

Bvirger.  In  the  meantime,  will  deliver  In 
two  sections  on  two  successive  days  a  state- 
of-the-Judlclary  report  to  the  American  Bar 
Association  at  its  August  meeting  in  St. 
Louis. 

Burger  has  dlsciissed  his  alms  with  nu- 
merous officials  In  the  adnxlnlstratlon  of  Jus- 
tice, and  they  report  him  ready,  when  In- 
vited, to  go  before  Congress  to  emphasize  and 
dramatize  what  be  believes  to  be  the  urgent 
needs  for  reform. 

All  this  is  very  unusual.  It  leaves  the  legal 
traditionalists  aghast  and  heavy  with  words 
about  the  separation  of  powers,  the  inde- 
pendence of  Congress  from  the  Judiciary, 
the  desired  aloofness  and  detachment  of  the 
high  court  from  practical  affairs.  But  that 
does  not  disturb  the  chief  Justice  and  those 
who  share  his  views  because  they  believe  the 
crisis  of  the  courts  Is  so  great  that  tradition 
can  take  second  place. 

Anyway,  there  has  been  discussion  of  a 
state-of-tbe-Judlclary  message,  something 
like  the  President's  constitutional  State-of- 
the-Unlon  Message,  since  the  days  of  Chief 
Justice  Charles  Evans  Hughes. 

Those  who  have  talked  to  Burger  say  that 
what  he  Is  Interested  In  Is  maUng  the  courts 
work  better  at  a  time  when  they  are  swamped 
with  cases,  procedural  barriers,  administra- 


tive problems  and  are  paralyzed  In  the  kind 
of  adversary  system  which  Is  long  out  of 
date  and  has  been  drastically  revised  In  other 
advanced  coimtrtes. 

Revision  of  the  adversary  system — ^that 
courtroom  drama  In  which  contest  and  con- 
flict take  precedent  over  getting  quickly  to 
the  question  of  guilt  or  Innocence — Is  prob- 
ably far  off.  But  the  Improvement  of  admin- 
istrative procedures  can  be  done,  and  Is  being 
done,  quicker  tiian  the  nay-sayers  ever  ex- 
pected. 

Only  a  few  months  after  Burger  proposed 
that  a  new  generation  of  court  administra- 
tors be  trained  In  advanced  methods  of  op- 
erating the  courts,  the  first  intensive  course, 
financed  by  a  Ford  Foundation  grant,  will 
open  June  15  at  the  University  of  Denver. 
Five  hundred  aspirant  court  administrators 
have  applied. 

In  another  field.  Improving  methods  of 
legal  education,  former  Labor  Secretary  Wll- 
Lard  Wlrtz  will  be  named  executive  director 
of  a  two-year  program  for  the  American  Bar 
Association  and  Law  Institute. 

With  the  help  of  various  agencies,  Burger 
has  amassed  a  vast  amount  of  material  In 
three  major  fields — the  trial  courts,  probation 
and  parole,  and  the  appellate  courts.  Those 
who  have  consulted  with  him  report  he  Is 
now  drawing  together  this  material,  ana- 
lyzing It,  and  preparing  to  present  his  recom- 
mendations to  the  Bar  Association  and  Con- 
gress. If  Congress  desires. 

The  chief  Justice  Is  Impatient  and  dissatis- 
fied with  the  way  the  Judicial  system  works. 
He  recognizes  recent  improvements  but  none 
the  less  he  Is  appalled  by  multiple  trial 
and  appeal  cases  In  which  the  accused  car- 
ries on  his  warfare  with  society  for  8,  9,  10 
years  and  more. 

He  cites  one  case  In  which  more  than  00 
Jiirors  and  alternates  were  Involved  In  5 
trials,  a  doeen  trial  Judges  heard  motions  and 
presided,  more  than  30  lawyers  participated 
and  60  appellate  Judges  reviewed  the  case 
on  appeals.  He  calculated  the  ooat  of  that 
one  case  as  $350,000,  and  added  that  the 
tragic  aspect  was  that  every  Judge  and  every 
Juror  was  fully  convinced  of  the  defendant's 
guilt  from  beginning  to  end. 

"What  we  must  weigh  In  the  balance,"  Mid 
Burger  In  a  recent  speech,  "Is  the  rationality 
of  a  system  which  Is  all  contest  and  con- 
flict. .  .  .  Our  system  Is  open  to  the  criticism 
that  It  la  too  much  sail  with  too  light  an 
anchor." 

This  Is  a  crlttclnn  of  the  hallowed  adver- 
sary system,  an  example  of  which  millions 
of  TV  viewers  recently  watched  on  National 
Education  television  In  the  documentary  on 
the  City  of  Denver  vs.  Lauren  Watson.  Four 
trial  days  were  consumed  In  determining  that 
this  militant  Black  Panther  was  not  guUty 
of  resisting  arrest  after  an  alleged  minor 
traffic  Infraction,  a  Jury-finding  rather  dam- 
aged by  Watson's  poet-trial  statement  that 
he  should  have  murdered  the  two  offloen 
who  arrested  him. 

However  Burger  presents  his  views  to  Con- 
gress on  the  administration  of  Justice, 
whether  In  person  or  Indirectly,  there  is 
ample  cause  for  him  to  do  so.  His  views  would 
be  dramatized  by  a  personal  appearance  be- 
fore Congress,  and  It  Is  really  hard  to  see 
how  the  Independence  of  either  Congress  or 
the  Judiciary  system  would  be  harmed. 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  4,  1070] 
Stats  or  Jxtsiciabt  Dssisvcb  Its  Own 

RXPOKT    TO    OONQBSSS 

(By  E.  Barrett  Prettyman,  Jr.) 
(NoTB. — A  former  law  clerk  to  three  Su- 
preme Oourt  Justices,  Prettyman  served  In 
the  Kennedy  administration  as  a  special  as- 
sistant to  the  Attorney  General  and  as  a 
White  House  special  assistant.  He  Is  the  au- 
thor of  "Death  and  the  Supreme  Court,"  a 
study  of  capital  cases,  and  U  now  a  partner  In 
a  Washington  law  flim.) 
« 


At  the  Fourth  Circuit  Judicial  Conference 
In  1953.  the  then  Deputy  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States  and  our  present  Secre- 
tary of  State,  William  P.  Rogers,  suggested 
that  Congress  consider  extending  an  Invita- 
tion to  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States 
to  appear  each  year  before  a  Joint  eeeslon  of 
Congress  to  report  on  the  state  of  the  federal 
Judiciary. 

"In  this  way  both  Congress  and  the  public 
would  be  fully  Informed,  from  year  to  year, 
about  the  work  and  the  progress  of  the  fed- 
eral courts  of  our  nation."  Rogers  said. 

"Such  a  plan.  I  think,  might  materially 
contribute  to  a  better  understanding  among 
the  three  great  branches  of  our  government." 

Events  since  1953  have  proven  the  wisdom 
of  Rogers'  Idea.  Not  only  does  the  work  of 
the  Judiciary  need  explaining  to  the  country 
as  never  before,  but  a  new  and  frightening 
set  of  figures  on  the  growth  of  litigation  In 
the  federal  courts  bears  witness  to  the  need 
for  locg-range  planning  and  congressional 
action.  It  Is  time  that  the  problems  of  our 
Judicial  system  be  presented,  both  to  Con- 
gress and  to  the  country,  at  the  highest  level. 

E:ntertng  a  period  of  new  leadership  on  the 
Supreme  Court  provides  an  appropriate  oc- 
casion for  Innovative  reforms,  and  the  first 
could  be  for  the  leader  of  the  third  coordi- 
nate branch  of  government  to  address  a 
Joint  session  of  Congress  each  year  on  the 
state  of  the  Judiciary  in  much  the  same  fash- 
Ion  as  the  President  reports  on  the  state  of 
the  Union  to  the  same  body. 

A    GKOWINO    LOAD 

Anyone  who  Imagines  that  the  predlca* 
ment  faced  by  our  federal  Judicial  system 
Is  too  narrow  or  unimportant  to  warrant  an 
address  of  this  kind  simply  Is  not  cognizant 
of  the  expanrdlng  problems  affecting  a  great 
mass  of  litigants  in  this  country. 

The  caseload  In  the  federal  courts  has 
reached  an  aU-tlme  high.  New  filings  In  l^s 
courts  of  appeals  Increased  again  In  fiscal 
1969 — 12.4  percent  over  the  year  before.  For. 
the  first  time,  these  appeals  shoved  above 
the  10,000  level.  The  pending  caseload  reached 
an  aU-tlme  high  of  7,849  on  June  30,  1969. 
Both  the  number  of  appeals  docketed  and  the 
number  pending  have  more  than  doubled 
In  Just  seven  years.  ^ 

Although  nine  additional  appellate  Judge- 
ships were  authorized  In  1968.  four  of  these 
were  sUU  unfilled  at  the  and  of  fiscal  1969. 
Thits,  whereas  there  were  90  appeals  docketed 
per  Judge  In  1967,  the  number  rose  to  94  In 
1968  and  106  In  1969.  The  heaviest  Increase 
was  In  habeas  corpus  appeals  for  federal 
prisoners,  which  Increased  55  percent  In  a 
single  year. 

In  1969  the  combined  civil  and  criminal 
cases  newly  docketed  In  federal  district  ooxirts 
rose  to  110,778,  an  increase  of  8.4  per  cent 
over  the  year  before.  The  cases  disposed  of 
Increased  but  still  totaled  6,846  less  than 
the  number  filed,  so  the  volume  of  pending 
cases  reached  a  record  104,001  on  June  30. 
1969. 

In  the  criminal  area.  Selective  Service  Act 
cases  alone  were  up  81  per  cent,  the  largest 
number  since  World  War  H. 

In  the  area  of  law  and  order.  17,770  crlm* 
Inal  cases  pending  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  Included  3,521  that  had  been  pending 
between  six  months  and  a  year  and  2,636 
that  had  been  pending  between  a  year  and 
two  years.  The  total  number  of  cases  pending 
more  than  six  months  had  Increased  30  per 
cent  In  a  single  year  (although  40  per  cent 
of  these  Involved  fugitive  defendants). 

Overall,  both  the  courts  of  appeals  and  the 
district  cotirts  faced  an  across-the-board  In- 
crease In  Judicial  business  In  fiscal  1969  of 
approximately  10  per  cent. 

A  asALXsnc  look 
Myriad  problems  stem  from  these  extraor- 
dinary caseloads.  There  are  too  few  Judges, 
too  few  courtrooms,  too  few  supporting  per- 
sonnel. It  takes  too  long  to  prepare  tran- 
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scripts  and  records.  (On  a  national  average,  it 
takes  three  months  Just  to  prepare  the  tran- 
script and  record  for  delivery  to  the  court 
of  appeals.) 

Delays  In  criminal  cases  directly  affect  the 
fight  against  crime  as  well  as  the  fair  admin- 
istration of  Justice,  and  delays  in  civil  cases 
make  the  cost  and  Inconvenience  of  litigation 
virtually   prohibitive  In  many  instances. 

Jurors  by  the  thousands  sit  for  days  with 
nothing  to  do.  Par  too  few  probation  and 
parole  officers  are  available  to  handle  the 
21,000  persons  submitted  for  supervision  each 
year.  Problems  of  ball.  Judicial  disability,  the 
protracted  case  and  a  hundred  other  sub- 
jects plague  our  courts.  It  would  take  a 
book  merely  to  list  the  litany  of  horrors  m- 
herent  In  the  litigation  and  appeal  of  cases 
today. 

New  appointments  and  innovations  are 
constantly  being  made,  and  dedicated  men  all 
over  the  country  are  striving  for  new  and 
better  answers.  But  neither  the  problems  nor 
the  answers  are  being  brought  into  focus  for 
the  country  and  the  Congress,  and  action 
has  seldom  been  galvanized  even  In  the  face 
of  emergencies. 

An  annual  address  to  the  Congress  by  the 
Chief  Justice  might  well  allow  the  country 
its  first  realistic  look  at  the  state  of  Its  Ju- 
diciary, pinpoint  current  and  long-range 
problems,  sugg^est  solutions  as  well  as  areas 
for  study  and  motivate  the  Congress  to  ef- 
fective action. 

The  present  system  of  presenting  these 
matters  to  Congreee  Is  both  unbecoming  and 
unproductive.  Suggested  changes  usually 
emanato  from  a  committee  of  the  Judicial 
Canferetnce  of  the  United  States.  The  con- 
ference, which  meets  In  March  and  Septem- 
ber of  each  year.  Is  made  up  of  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States,  the  chief  Judge 
of  each  circuit,  a  district  court  Judge  elected 
from  each  circuit  for  a  three-year  term,  the 
chief  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Customs  and 
Patent  Appeals  and  the  chief  Judge  of  the 
Court  of  Claims.  If  the  conunlttee  recom- 
mendation Is  approved  by  the  full  confer- 
ence. It  Is  sent  to  the  administrative  office  of 
the  United  States  Courts.  That  office  drafts 
a  letter  to  the  Vice  President  and  the  speaker 
of  the  House. 

The  requests  outlined  In  the  letter  are 
then  assigned  to  t^e  appropriate  Senate  and 
House  committee^.  A  great  deal  of  federal 
Judges'  time  Is  expended  In  preparing  for 
and  attending  the  resulting  legislative  hear- 
ings, and  yet  the  testimony  Is  seldom  re- 
ported in  the  press  unless  the  Issue  Is  one  of 
high  controversy. 

On  Judicial  matters.  Congress  needs  not 
only  direction  but  the  Impetus  that  comes 
from  public  scrutiny,  for  often  the  reaction 
of  Congress  to  a  Judicial  dilemma  Is  too  nar- 
row to  suit  the  clrciunstances.  Thus  the  Sen- 
ate recently  passed  a  bill  that  would  create 
70  new  district  court  Judgeships,  as  well  as 
urgently  needed  circuit  executives  and  dis- 
trict court  executives.  But  the  bill  woxild  not 
supply  the  supporting  court  i>er8onnel — re- 
porters, clerks,  bailiffs,  law  clerks,  marshals, 
probation  officers  and  the  rest — so  essential 
to  the  proper  etdminlstratlon  of  Justice. 

A  1969  Senate  committee  report  noted: 
"Since  1959,  there  has  been  a  40  per  cent  in- 
crease In  the  number  of  federal  district 
Judges,  but  only  a  9  per  cent  Increase  In  the 
number  of  dvu  and  criminal  dispositions." 

A  NATIONAL   CONCniN 

Only  the  clout  supplied  by  national  sup- 
port Is  likely  to  prodxioe  the  personnel  nec- 
essary to  dispose  of  the  courts'  cvirrent  back- 
log and  cope  with  the  needs  of  the  future. 
The  solution,  I  submit,  would  be  a  well- 
constructed,  well-supported,  forceful  and 
public  presentation  to  Congress  that  the 
country  as  well  as  congressmen  could 
evaluate. 

Nor  shotild  the  Chief  Justice  be  restricted 
to  the  needs  and  problems  of  the  Immediate 


futtire;  he  could  forecast  the  years  ahead, 
the  decades  beyond,  and  offer  suggestions  for 
basic  changes  that  would  help  meet  the  needs 
and  obviate  the  problems.  His  address  could 
range  over  as  broad  a  field  as  the  courts 
encompass. 

The  problem  of  criminal  sentencing,  for 
example,  would  seem  ripe  for  review.  The 
Interrelationship  between  state  and  federal 
Judicial  problems  might  weU  be  probed  by 
the  Chief  Justice. 

These  matters  affect  the  entire  country. 
They  should  properly  be  the  concern  of  all 
of  us  raither  than  the  concern  merely  of  a 
committee  of  Congress. 

An  address  toy  the  Chief  Justice  would  not, 
of  course,  eliminate  the  necessity  for  hear- 
ings or  do  away  with  the  appearance  of  wit- 
nesses or  the  presentation  of  suppmrUng  data. 
But  m  much  the  same  way  that  a  prehearing 
conference  can  tilminate  some  Issues  and 
narrow  others,  an  address  by  the  Chief  Jtis- 
tlce  would  tend  to  focus  everyone'Skattentlon 
on  the  priority  Items  and  provide  an  Impetus 
for  congressional  action.  It  would.  In  diort, 
turn  the  flashlight  Into  a  spotUght. 

An  address  by  the  Chief  Justice  to  Con- 
gress each  year,  or  at  the  commencement  of 
each  new  Congress  every  two  years,  would  be 
proper  «uid  meaningful  from  a  number  of 
standpoints.  It  would  be  a  dignified  ai^roach 
from  the  head  of  one  coordinate  branch  of 
government  to  the  branch  responsible  for 
both  leglslatlosi  and  appropriations.  It  would 
inform  the  public  of  problems  In  an  area  now 
largely  hidden  from  public  view  and  there- 
upon furnish  Impetus  for  appropriate  reme- 
dies. It  would  force  the  Judges  to  face  the 
failings  of  their  system  and  to  evolve  new 
Ideas  for  dealing  with  them,  and  then  pro- 
vide them  with  an  appropriate  forum  for  the 
expression  of  those  Ideas. 

And  It  would  provide-  an  opportunity  to 
demonstrate  the  extraordinary  vigor  and 
strength  of  our  federal  courts,  the  absolute 
necessity  for  an  Independent  Judiciary  and 
the  all-Important  role  of  the  Judicial  branch 
In  protecting  society  and  human  rights. 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  6,  1970] 
State  or  the  Judiciabt  Report 

E.  Barrett  Prettyman  Jr.  has  revived  a 
useful  Idea  for  focusing  national  attention 
on  the  mounting  problems  of  the  federal 
courts.  Referring  to  a  similar  suggestion  by 
William  P.  Rogers,  then  Deputy  Attorney 
General  and  now  Secretary  of  State,  Mr. 
Prettyman  suggested  In  our  Outlook  section 
on  Sunday  that  Congress  Invite  the  Chief 
Justice  to  report  annually  to  a  Joint  session 
on  the  state  of  the  Judiciary.  His  aim  Is  to 
Ulumlnato  the  country's  problems  In  the  pur- 
suit of  JusUoe  with  a  spotlight  Instead  of  a 
flashlight. 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  Judiciary  that  Its 
words  and  actions  be  restrained.  No  politi- 
cians scream  in  Its  behalf,  and  no  one  seems 
to  organize  demxinstratlons,  violent  or  non- 
violent, to  obtain  more  Judges  or  reduce  the 
backlog  of  stale  cases  that  clog  most  of  our 
courts.  Judges  and  lawyers  often  speak  about 
the  needs  of  the  courts,  but  their  admoni- 
tions are  easily  lost  amid  the  clamor  of  many 
causes. 

Some  years  ago  Congress  set  up  the  Judicial 
Conference  of  the  United  States,  with  a  fact- 
finding and  statistical  arm — ^the  Administra- 
tive Office  of  the  United  States  Courts — to 
Improve  the  operation  of  the  so-called  weak- 
est branch.  In  some  respects  the  conference 
has  worked  well,  along  with  the  Judicial 
councils  set  up  In  the  various  circviits,  but 
It  has  not  become  the  powerful  mouthpiece 
that  the  Judicial  branch  ought  to  have.  Mr. 
Prettyman  directed  attention  to  the  fact  that 
17,770  criminal  cases  were  pending  In  the 
federal  courts  at  the  end  of  fiscal  1969,  In- 
cluding more  than  2,600  that  were  from  one 
to  two  years  old.  The  number  of  appeals  filed 
in    the   last   seven    years    has    m.om   than 


doubled;  so  has  the  number  of  cases  pending. 
The  need  for  more  Judges,  courtrooms,  pros- 
ecutors, clerks,  probation  officers  and  so  forth 
Is  acute.  Many  observers  believe  that  the 
need  for  more  Internal  efficiency  In  handling 
the  moijntlng  case  loads  Is  even  more  urgent. 

Clearly  some  means  of  alerting  the  country 
to  the  shabby  state  of  Justice  in  our  over- 
loaded courts  ought  to  be  devised.  A  report 
on  the  "state  of  the  Judiciary"  would  un- 
doubtedly be  useful,  but  Congress  has  shown 
no  disposition  to  Invite  the  chief  Justice  to 
address  a  Joint  session.  It  may  fear,  not 
wholly  without  reason,  that  some  future 
chief  Justice  might  abuse  the  privilege  by 
venturing  Into  political  controversies  or  gen- 
eral legislative  Issues. 

The  call  for  action  on  the  Judicial  front 
ought  to  come,  moreover,  from  the  Judicial 
Conference,  which  Is  widely  representative 
of  the  Judicial  system.  Of  course,  the  chief 
Justice  Is  the  head  of  the  conference  and  its 
proper  spokesman.  But  he  needs  the  weight 
of  the  whole  federal  Judiciary  behind  Mm 
when  he  ventures  into  the  area  of  court 
machinery  and  Judicial  reforms. 

The  conference  does  make  recommenda- 
tions as  to  where  Judges  are  needed  and 
other  matters,  and  the  Administrative  Office 
produces  factual  reports.  What  Is  needed  Is 
a  stronger  and  more  persuasive  consensus  on 
Judicial  requirements.  Why  not  an  annual 
"State  of  the  Judiciary"  report  as  Influential 
as  the  Joint  Economic  Report  or  the  findings 
of  a  top-flight  presidential  commission? 
Without  waiting  for  Congress  to  act,  the 
Judicial  Conference  Itself  could  play  a  much 
stronger  role  In  rejuvenating  and  buttressing 
the  machinery  of  Justice. 


SENATOR      VANCE      HARTKE:       A 
FRIEND  OP  SMALL  BUSINESS 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Small  Business  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  and  a  member  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business,  I  have 
continually  admired  and  benefited  frMo 
the  able  leadership  and  assistance  given 
the  small  business  community  by  my 
friend,  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  . 

He  has  always  been  extremely  sensitive 
to  the  needs  of  the  small  businessman. 
He  has  a  clear  understanding  of  the  Im- 
portance of  small  business  to  our  na- 
tional economy. 

Therefore,  I  was  pleased  to  note  a  re- 
cent column  written  by  John  Chamber- 
lain, of  Elings  Features  Syndicate,  who 
generally  reflects  the  conservative  view- 
point, praising  the  understanding  and 
the  work  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  in 
the  area  of  small  business.  The  Senator 
from  Indiana  deserves  the  credit  given 
him  by  Mr.  Chamberlain. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Rxcoro  the 
pertinent  part  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
column  regarding  the  Senator's  concern 
for  small  business. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ex- 
cerpts were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Haktkx  Coukts  Smaix  Bttsinxsbman 
(By  John  Chamberlain) 

When  It  comes  to  guessing  the  way  the  cat 

Is  going  to  Jump  In  an  election  year,  Sen. 

Vance  Hartke  of  Indiana  Is  a  good  man  to 

watch. 

•  •  •  •  • 

He  hasnt  said  so  In  so  many  words,  but  tt 
Is  obvious  that  he  thinks  the  Issues  this 
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BUtiimn  are  likely  to  be  bread-and-butter 
Issues.  Like  another  well-known  senatorial 
aspirant.  Hubert  Humphrey  In  Minnesota. 
be  Is  fighting  It  out  along  that  line. 

INDIANA     BALANCED 

Hartke's  state  of  Indiana  Is  nicely  bal- 
anced between  Industry  and  agriculture.  But, 
although  you  wouldn't  know  It  In  the  shadow 
of  the  Gary  steel  mills.  It  Is  smaller  Industry 
that  gives  Indiana  Its  rather  comforting 
'older  America"  flavor.  "We  are  a  feeder 
state."  says  Hartke.  "we  make  small  p^rts 
for  big  business." 

Knowing  his  constituency,  the  small 
fanner,  the  small  businessman.  Hartke  has 
built  himself  a  record  in  the  Senate  of  show- 
ing concern  for  the  enterpriser  who  has  to 
struggle  for  credit. 

When  the  Nlzon  administration  decided 
It  would  be  good  antl-lnflatlonary  policy  to 
scrap  the  tax  credit  of  seven  per  cent  which 
had  been  allowed  to  buslnees  on  new  plant 
Investment  and  Improvements.  Hartke 
argrued  that  It  would  be  penny-wise  and 
pound-fooUsh  to  change  the  tax  credit  rules. 

The  way  to  beat  Inflation,  he  .<<ald.  waa  to 
expand  productive  captu^ty  and  to  Improve 
existing  productivity.  This  would  automat- 
ically reduce  scarcity  and  force  the  manu- 
facturer to  lower  his  prices. 

FAVOBSD   TAX    CaXOTT 

In  the  Johnson  years,  when  the  tax  credit 
was  suspended  for  a  period,  an  exception 
was  made  for  the  313.000  small  businesses 
of  the  nation  that  had  under  935.000  In  in- 
come Tax  credits  were  still  allowed  on  an- 
nual Investments  up  to  tSO.OOO. 

Hartke,  along  with  Senator  Bible  of  Ne- 
vada and  Senator  Sparkman  of  Alabama, 
fought  to  make  a  similar  exemption  to  the 
Nixon  repeal  bill,  and  their  amendment  won 
by  a  48-41  vote.  But  It  was.  thrown  out  in 
the  Senate-House  Conference  Committee. 

Since  then  Hartke  has  taken  a  slightly 
different  tack  in  fighting  for  the  email  en- 
terpriser. He  wants  to  see  a  reform  In  our 
depreciation  policies,  allowing  fast  write- 
offs for  small  busloeas  In  psLrtlcular.  His 
refrain  continues  to  be:  "Increased  produc- 
tion Is  the  way  to  fight  Inflation." 

The  economic  downturn  in  northern  In- 
diana has  helped  Hartke  "enormously,"  to 
quote  a  poUtlolan  In  a  Wall  Street  Journal 
roundup.  In  the  southern  part  of  the  state. 
where  prosperity  hae  never  run  really  high. 
Hartke  didn't  need  to  wait  on  the  choking 
of  credit  to  make  his  appeal  aa  the  cham- 
pion at  the  small  man. 

The  American  Conservative  Union.  In  Its 
early  1970  election  prognoels.  listed  Indiana 
aa  a  "hlgh-prlorlty"  state  for  conservative 
attention.  There  Ls  a  "solid  chance."  aald  the 
ACT7,  of  unseating  Hartke.  maybe  with  con- 
servative State  Treasxirer  John  Snyder,  may- 
be with  someone  elee. 

But  this  was  before  Nixon  tight-money 
poUdea.  which  made  no  allowance  for  the 
'*umler-<38.000-ln-lnonme"  amall  enterpriser, 
had  had  such  a  depreaslng  effect. 

The  Republicans  may  yet  rue  the  day  wben 
they  decided  to  scrap  the  seven  per  cent 
tax  credit  for  the  little  fellow.  If  the  eco- 
nomic downtxim  continues.  Hartke  may  have 
still  another  oppcrtunlty  to  say  after  elec- 
tion day,  "I  told  you  ao." 


HEARINGS  SET  ON  BIO  THIC'KJ!.'!' 
NATIONAL  PARK  BILL 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  Mr.  Preddent. 
the  announcement  by  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Biblk).  chairman  of  the 
Parks  and  Recreation  Subcommittee, 
that  his  subcommittee  will  hold  hearings 
in  Texas  on  June  12  and.  if  necessary, 
June  13  Is  great  news  for  Texas  and  for 
conservationists   and    biologists    every- 


where. It  is  the  first  big  breakthrough 
innny  4-year  fight  for  the  Big  Thicket. 

Hearings  of  this  type  are  essential  be- 
fore any  national  park  bill  can  be  passed. 
Senator  BistE  and  his  subcommittee 
have  had  many  demands  on  their  time 
and  energies.  I  am  grateful — and  all 
Texans  should  be  thankful — that  Sena- 
tor Bible  has  now  scheduled  these  hear- 
ings. A  Senate  hearing  alone  does  not 
pass  a  park  bill,  but  no  national  park  bill 
can  ever  pass  the  Senate  without  a  hear- 
ing first. 

The  Big  Thicket  is  one  of  the  great 
natural  wilderness  areas  of  our  country. 
It  covers  parts  of  Hardin,  Polk,  Tyler. 
Liberty,  and  San  Jacinto  Counties. 

Immediate  action  is  necessary  if  we 
are  to  establish  a  100,000-acre  national 
park  in  the  Big  Thicket.  The  question  is 
whether  Congress  will  be  able  to  save  a 
part  of  this  gem  of  a  wilderness^  before 
all  of  It  is  destroyed  forever.  It  is  being 
destroyed  now  at  the  rate  of  50  acres  or 
more  a  day. 

There  were  3>2  million  acres  in  the 
Big  Thicket  when  the  first  European 
explorers  encountered  the  area.  Forty 
years  ago  the  Big  Thicket  had  been  re- 
duced to  1*2  million  acres,  and  today 
only  about  300,000  acres  are  left. 

I  believe  it  Is  more  Important  to  pre- 
serve a  portion  of  our  great  national 
heritage,  such  as  the  Big  Thicket,  than 
it  is  to  make  money  for  a  few  at  the  ex- 
pense of  destroying  entire  ecological  sys- 
tems. 

More  than  300  species  of  rare  birds  are 
In  the  Big  Thicket.  These  birds  live 
among  the  thick  brush  and  beautiful 
trees  with  many  species  of  wildlife,  some 
of  which,  such  as  the  Texas  red  wolf, 
are  in  danger  of  becoming  extinct. 

Many  of  the  trees  are  as  rare  speci- 
mens as  are  the  birds  and  animals,  such 
as  the  world  champion  eastern  red  cedar, 
black  hickory,  holly.  sUverbell.  and  many, 
many  others. 

We  cannot  afford  to  lose  the  Big 
Thicket,  nor  can  we  preserve  only  a  token 
amount.  We  need  at  least  a  100.000-acre 
national  park  so  that  the  animals  and 
birds  will  have  enough  wilderness  area 
to  survive  and  the  ecological  balances  in 
the  Big  Thicket,  with  its  water  supply 
systems,  can  be  maintained. 

The  hearings  on  my  Big  Thicket  Na- 
tional Park  bill  will  be  held  In  Texas  In 
June — possibly  in  Beaumont  or  in  the 
Big  Thicket  Itself.  I  believe  that  anyone 
with  any  interest  in  conservation  who 
sees  the  Big  Thicket  will  want  to  pre- 
serve It. 


LABOR  VIOLENCE  IN  PALM  BEACH 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  on  Mon- 
day. April  6,  1970,  in  Palm  Beach  County. 
Pla.,  a  riot  took  place  that  poses  squarely 
some  Important  questions  to  the  people 
of  Florida  and  to  the  United  States  as 
weU. 

The  Incident — for  the  want  of  a  better 
term — involved  a  mass-picketing  demon- 
stration that  rapidly  degenerated  into  a 
disturbance  directly  affecting  the  lives  of 
thousands  of  citizens  in  West  Palm  Beach 
and  in  the  adjacent  county. 

"niere  does  not  seem  to  be  any  ques- 


tion that  the  massive  demonstration  was 
carefully  planned.  Word  of  the  prepara- 
tions had  been  rumored  about  West  Palm 
Beach  as  early  as  the  preceding  Saturday 
afternoon. 

Law  enforcement  authorities  had  also 
been  warned.  Although  some  precautions 
were  taken  by  the  authorities,  when  the 
showdown  came,  they  could  not  prevent 
the  riot.  Physical  assaults,  destruction  to 
property,  arson,  and  utter  disregard  for 
the  rights  and  welfare  of  others  were  the 
order  of  the  day. 

The  sheriff  of  Palm  Beach  County  and 
the  State's  attorney  stated  publicly  on 
channel  5  television  that  they  believed 
that  all  the  building  trades  unions  in  the 
area  were  responsible  for  the  affair.  They 
proposed  further  investigation  to  deter- 
mine whether  a  conspiracy  existed,  a 
conspiracy  that  gave  rise  to  the  violence. 
Over  the  weekend,  business  agents  of 
various  unions  were  apparently  busy  no- 
tifying craftsmen  that  instead  of  going 
to  work  they  should  report  to  their  union 
halls  on  Monday  morning,  April  6,  in 
order  to  prepare  for  taking  part  in  mass 
picketing  against  a  project  being  built 
for  the  Spreen  Volkswagen  agency  in 
nearby  Palm  Beach  County. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
agency,  adding  a  sizable  extension,  had 
been  subject  to  picketing  for  2  weeks 
prior.  The  work  was  being  done  by  non- 
union workmen  entirely.  Picketing  had 
failed  to  halt  deliveries  and  the  work  had 
been  moving  ahead  quietly  and  without 
difllciilty.  Let  it  be  noted  that  Florida 
is  one  of  the  "right-to-work"  States.  In 
our  constitution,  we  have  an  amendment 
guaranteeing  the  right  to  work,  regard- 
less Oif  membership  or  nonmembership  in 
a  labor  organization.  Unfortunately,  we 
have  no  implementing  statute  that  would 
In  effect  give  teeth  to  this  amendment, 
and  I  may  say  that  a  proposal  is  now 
under  consideration  in  Teillahassee  to 
remedy  that  omission. 

But  in  the  minds  of  the  building  trades 
leaders,  there  is  an  obvious  blind  spot: 
They  apparently  do  not  think  people  have 
the  right  to  employment  imless  they  first 
become  members  of  their  particular 
unions.  In  fact,  \mlon  craftsmen  in  this 
instance  were  pulled  off  their  regular 
Jobs  in  the  order  to  take  part  in  a  gen- 
eral demonstration  thus  ignoring  their 
contractual  duty  to  report  for  their  reg- 
ular work  to  the  jobsite  of  their  regular 
employers. 

Mr.  President,  we  can  dispute  the 
merits  of  a  union  shop  or  a  closed  shop 
and  the  right  to  work  legislation  ra- 
tionally: We  should  not  and  caimot  allow 
the  advocates  of  compulsory  unionism  to 
employ  violence  and  pliysical  assaults 
and  arson  as  a  means  of  settling  the  dis- 
pute. Violence  cannot  be  permitted  to 
any  party  as  a  means  of  settlement  to 
any  public  question. 

But  let  me  pursue  the  events  of  Mon- 
day. April  6.  After  assembly  at  the  union 
halls,  the  workers  in  groups  made  their 
way  to  the  Spreen  Volkswagen  Jobsite. 
As  one  new^aper  declared : 
They  came  In  a  wave,  flattening  a  wire 
fence  and  ripping  up  the  arteel  postsino  use 
as  battering  rams,  flailing  shiny  new  cars 
with  sledgtiiammacB  and  hurling  Molotov 
oocktaila. 
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Security  at  the  Jobsite  was  meaning- 
less. Three  private  guards  and  three 
carloads  of  sheriff's  men  were  unable  to 
control  the  mob. 

Over  1.500  men  took  part  In  the  as- 
sault, a  mob  so  huge  that  it  took  a  task 
force  of  300  sheriff's  deputies,  reinforced 
by  West  Palm  Beach  city  and  State 
police  to  restore  order.  Tear  gas  was 
finally  used  to  quell  the  crowd. 

One  guard  described  the  assault  on 
the  project  as  an  infantry  charge.  The 
rioters  used  concrete  blocks  to  destroy 
not  only  Volkswagens  but  the  more  ex- 
pensive Porsches  and  Audis.  One  row  of 
eight  Porsches  was  overturned  and 
burned.  Many  of  the  cars  had  windows 
and  hoods  smashed  with  concrete  blocks. 
Sixty-one  cars  in  all  were  wrecked. 

Combustible  fluids  were  ignited,  roof- 
ing was  ripped  off,  walls  were  stoved  in 
with  fence  posts  as  battering  rams. 

The  rioters  used  steel  trusses  to  block 
off  the  highways,  preventing  thousands 
of  persons  from  using  their  normal  routes 
to  their  employment.  The  tralQc  jam 
also  made  It  impossible  for  police  rein- 
forcements to  reach  the  scene  in  time. 

Damage  to  the  property  has  been  esti- 
mated at  upward  of  $160,000. 

Over  20  arrests  have  been  made  on 
the  basis  of  photographs  of  the  rioters — 
who  strove  to  ruin  any  photogrraphlc 
records  of  their  activities.  "Hiey  assaulted 
news  photographers  and  smashed  their 
cameras  and  destroyed  a  radio  news 
cruiser. 

The  State's  attorney  and  the  county 
solicitor  have  Joined  forces  along  with 
the  county  sheriff's  men  and  State  police 
to  gather  evidence  and  to  determine  if  a 
conspiracy  charge  should  be  brought. 

Public  reaction  against  the  breakdown 
of  law  and  order  in  this  peaceful  Florida 
commimlty  has  been  reassuring.  Press 
editorial  reaction  has  also  been  out- 
spoken. One  newspaper  declared: 

Florida  cannot  tolerate  this  reversion  to 
the  19th  century  In  violation  of  Its  laws.  Ilie 
leaders  of  this  black  day  of  violence  ought 
to  be  punished  to  the  fullest  extent  of  the 
statutes,  whether  or  not  a  proper  charge  of 
conspiracy  made  by  Sheriff  William  Heldt- 
man  Is  found  to  apply. 

What  can  we  make  of  this  incredltde 
Incident?  Are  we  here  on  the  verge  of 
labor  anarchy,  an  offshoot  of  the  new 
breed  of  anarchy  which  we  see  in  so 
many  other  areas  of  the  Nation? 

I  feel  It  is  worth  recalling  that  the 
imions  involved  in  this  rash  conduct 
have  been  the  very  unions  that  have 
topped  the  list  In  obtaining  wage  in- 
creases all  out  of  relation  to  productivity. 
These  same  unions  have  prevented  the 
Introduction  of  new  methods  and  ma- 
terials to  meet  the  tremendous  demands 
of  the  housing  industry  in  our  Nation. 
It  is  the  same  unions  that  have  for 
years  precluded  the  entry  of  minority 
groups  into  their  trades  by  restrictions 
on  ratios  of  apprentices  on  the  Jobsite. 
They  have  also  restricted  the  worit  by 
means  of  featherbeddlng  and  Jurisdic- 
tional disputes  that  have  led  to  costly 
delays  in  construction. 

It  is  obvious  that  we  cannot  permit 
repetition  of  this  series  of  Incidents  in 
Palm  Beach  County.  Law  enforcemmt 
officials  must  be  given  the  means  to  pre- 


vent such  attacks  and  punish  criminal 
conduct  of  this  sort. 

We  must  once  more  assert  the  rights 
that  ordinary  citizens  have  imder  our 
body  of  laws:  to  pursue  their  trade  and 
go  about  their  business  freely  without 
illegal  interference  from  any  source.  We 
must  put  an  end  to  special  privileges  of 
the  building  trades  unions  that  have 
given  these  arrogant  union  leaders  the 
erroneous  impression  that  they  are  be- 
yond the  reach  of  law,  and  that  their 
rights  are  superior  to  those  of  other 
citizens. 

We  must  show  that  unlawful  violation 
of  the  rights  of  citizens  wiU  be  resisted 
and,  where  criminal,  will  be  punished. 
There  is  no  question  that  these  union 
leaders  must  learn  and  understand  that 
the  privileges  that  they  now  enjoy  will  be 
restricted  or  curtailed  if  they  pursue  this 
line  of  lawless  conduct. 

tt  is  no  secret  that  for  some  3  years 
the,  building  trades  unions  have  been 
obtaining — because  of  their  monopoly 
position  Ui  various  areas — ^wage  setUe- 
ments  far  in  excess  of  what  can  be  eco- 
nomically justified. 

But  in  this  area  of  labor  relations  as 
in  others,  the  public  interest  must  come 
first.  Restoration  of  competition  to  the 
construction  industry  by  opening  oppor- 
tunities to  thousands  of  unemployed  per- 
sons must  occur. 

In  this  area,  the  Federal  Government 
must  play  a  role,  a  role  that  the  Eidminis- 
tration  has  sdready  assumed  to  some  de- 
gree. 

We  must  see  that  construction  is  re- 
turned to  its  rightful  place  as  an  area 
for  honorable  employment  for  all  persons 
capable  of  performing  the  Job:  whether 
they  are.  black  or  white,  union  or  non- 
union. We  must  guarantee  that  manage- 
ment and  employees — whether  union  or 
nonunion — enjoy  the  rights  they  are  en- 
tlUed  to  as  citizens,  especially  the  right 
to  go  about  their  business  without  fear  of 
violence  or  intimidation. 


TO  DEEPEN  OUR  COMMITMENT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
international  protection  of  human  rights 
should  be  of  paramount  concern  to  this 
country. 

However,  U.S.  participation  in  this  area 
has  been  a  great  disappointment  to  those 
who  are  conmiltted  to  guaranteeing 
worldwide  protection  of  these  basic  rights. 
Where  human  rights  is  concerned,  this 
coimtry  has  failed  to  assert  its  moral 
leadership. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  and 
the  Constitution  proclaim  human  rights 
as  a  cornerstone  of  American  freedoms. 
We  have  voted  in  favor  of  the  human 
rights  conventions  in  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  United  Nations,  but  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  has  f  sdled  to 
ratify  most  of  them.  Six  U JJ.  conventions 
are  pending  in  the  Senate — Genocide,  Po- 
litical Rights  of  Women,  Forced  Labor, 
Employment  Policy,  Inter-American 
Convention  on  Political  Rights  of  Wom- 
en, and  the  Freedom  of  Association  and 
Organization  Conv<entions.  Two  more 
treaties — those  on  racial  discrimination 
and  marriage — have  not  even  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate. 


The  only  action  taken  by  the  Senate 
in  this  area  has  been  ratification  of  the 
supplementary  convention  on  slavery  in 
1967  and  the  protocol  on  the  status  of 
refugees  in  1968. 

Our  record  is  even  more  disturbing 
when  we  realize  the  substantial  partici- 
pation of  the  United  States  in  drafting 
and  securing  UJ^.  ratification  of  tlie 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights, 
which  has  served  as  the  foundation  for 
much  of  the  progress  in  this  area.  Mrs. 
Eleanor  Roosevelt  served  as  chairman  of 
the  UJ*.  Commission  on  Human  Rights, 
which  submitted  the  declaration  to  the 
General  Assembly  in  1948. 

United  States  action  on  the  himian 
rights  conventions  is  essential  if  the  im- 
portant goal  of  international  protection 
of  these  basic  freedoms  is  to  be  realized. 
Without  American  participation,  this 
crucial  effort  will  continue  to  face  a 
major  stumbling  block. 

Mr.  President,  the  President's  Commis- 
sion for  the  Observance  of  Human  Rights 
Year  1968  has  emphasized  the  nature  of 
our  task  in  a  publication  entitled  "To 
Deepen  Our  Commitment."  Af^  excerpt 
from  this  excellent  publication  summa- 
rizes the  action  that  the  United  States 
has  taken  with  regard  to  human  rights, 
and  urges  prompt  Senate  ratification 
of  the  treaties  that  have  not  been  acted 
upon.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
excerpt  entitied  "Ratification  Long  Over- 
due" be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoro. 
as  fe^ows: 

Ratification  Long  Ovnu>ux 

HITMAN   RIGHTS  CONVENTIONS   PENDING   BEFOBS 
THE  tTNITED  STATES  SENATE 

The  Inter-Amerlcan  Convention  on  Grant- 
ing of  Political  Rlght£  to  Women,  submitted 
by  President  Truman  on  January  13,  1949. 

The  Convention  on  the  Prevention  and 
Punishment  of  the  Crime  of  Genocide,  sub- 
mitted by  President  Truman  on  June  16, 
1949. 

The  Convention  of  Freedom  of  Asaodatloii 
and  ProtecUon  of  tlie  Right  to  Organise, 
submitted  by  President  Truman  on  August 
27.  1949. 

Ilie  Convention  on  the  AboUtloin  of  Forced 
Labor,  submitted  by  President  Kennedy  on 
July  22.  1963. 

The  Convention  on  the  Pollttcal  Rl^ta  of 
Women,  submitted  by  President  Kennedy  on 
July  22.  1963. 

Ttke  Convention  Concerning  Employment 
Policy,  submitted  by  President  JohTison  on 
June  2.  1966.  — 

On  two  recent  occasions  President  Jolin- 
son  has  called  for  the  ratification  of  human 
rights  conventions.  In  his  Proclamation  of 
Human  Rights  Tear,  October  11,  1907,  he 
stated: 

"Amslcan  ratlflcatlon  of  these  Conven- 
tions Is  long  ovo'due.  Tbe  principles  the; 
embody  are  part  of  our  own  national  herit- 
age. The  rights  and  freedoms  they  proclaim 
are  those  which  America  has  defended— and 
fights  to  defend — around  the  world." 

In  his  remarks  on  signing  the  Executive 
Order  establishing  the  Oommlsslo^.  Presi- 
dent Jdtmaaa  said: 

"The  Senate  .  .  .  supported  our  participa- 
tion In  international  agreements  that  fur- 
ther the  protection  of  human  rights  by  as- 
senting to  the  Sui^ementary  Convention 
on  Slavery  on  Novwnber  2,  1967  ...  It  Is  my 
earnest  hope  that  the  Senate  will  complete 
the  tasks  before  It  by  ratifying  tlie  ranaln- 
Ing  Human  Rights  Conventions." 

Stnoe  tbe  United  Nations  began  Its  work 
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In  th«  field  of  hum&n  rights.  buin*n  rlgbU 
oonventlons  h»v«  be«n  drafted  in  the  follow- 
ing areas:  Prevention  of  Discrimination; 
Genocide;  SUvery  and  Forced  Labor;  Na- 
tionality. Stattlesanees,  and  Refugees;  Free- 
dom of  Information;  Freedom  of  Association; 
Employment  Policy;  PoUtlcal  RlghU  of 
Women;  and  Marriage  Some  of  these  Con- 
ventions have  been  prepared  vmder  the  aijs- 
plces  of  the  International  Labor  Organisa- 
tion and  the  United  Nations  EducaUonal, 
Scientific,  and  Cultural  Organization. 

In  1966  the  United  Nations  completed  two 
major  conventions  which  form  with  the  Uni- 
versal Declaration  of  Human  Rights  an  "In- 
ternational BlU  of  Human  Rights".  These 
two  conventions  are  the  Covenant  on  ClvU 
and  Political  Rights,  and  the  Covenant  on 
Economic.  Social,  and  Cultural  Rights.  The 
Covenant  on  Civil  and  PoUtlcal  Rights  U 
complemented  by  an  opUonai  protocol  which 
provides  for  measures  of  implementation  of 
the  covenant. 

There  are  at  present  six  hviman  rlghU  con- 
ventions pending  before  the  United  States 
Senate.  They  are  popularly  known  as  the 
Conventions  on  Forced  Labor.  PoUtlcal 
Rights  of  Women.  Genocide.  Freedom  of  As- 
sociation. Employment  PoUcy,  and  the  Inter- 
American  Convention  on  the  Political  Rights 
of  Women.  The-Unlted  States  has  also  signed, 
but  not  ratified,  two  other  major  Human 
Rights  Conventions:  The  International  Con- 
vention on  the  Elimination  of  all  forms  of 
Racial  Discrimination,  and  the  Convention 
on  Consent  to  Marriage.  Minimum  age  of 
Marriage  and  Registration  of  Marriages  These 
two  Conventions  have  not  yet  been  submitted 
to  the  Senate. 

The  Seriate  has  held  hearings  on  the  Con- 
vention Concerning  the  Prevention  and  Pun- 
ishment of  the  Crime  of  Genocide  (1960) 
and  the  Convention  Concerning  Employ- 
ment PoUcy  (19««).  In  1967  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  established  a  Sub- 
committee on  the  Human  Rights  Conven- 
tions to  hold  hearings  on  the  three  human 
rights  conventions  sent  to  the  Senate  in  1963 
by  President  Kennedy — the  Conventions  on 
Slavery.  Forced  Labor,  and  the  PoUUcal 
EUghU  of  Women.  At  the  hearings  Ambas- 
sador Goldberg  testified  that  this  Adminis- 
tration "strongly  supports  ratification  of 
these  conventions."  He  also  stated  that  "the 
rights  we  are  touring  about  in  aU  three  of 
these  conventions  are  fundamental  rights 
guaranteed  by  our  Constitution  .  .  ."  and  that 
there  would  be  no  need  for  implementing  leg- 
islation. The  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
reported  out  the  Supplementary  Slavery  Con- 
vention which  was  approved  by  the  Senate 
and  ratified  by  President  Johnson,  December 
7.  1»«7. 

On  August  1,  1968.  President  Johnson 
transmitted  to  the  Senate  a  Human  Rights 
Convention  entitled  Protocol  Relating  to  the 
Status  of  Refugees.  This  Protocol  In  effect  re- 
places the  earUer  Convention  relating  to  the 
Status  of  Refugees  by  incorporating  the  prin- 
cipal substantive  provisions  of  the  earUer 
convention.  The  Senate  advised  and  con- 
sented to  the  ratification  of  the  Protocol  on 
October  4,  1968.  and  President  Johnson  sub- 
sequently submitted  the  United  States  ratifi- 
cation of  It  to  the  United  Nations.  Thus  the 
United  States  today  Is  a  party  to  two  UJ7. 
Human  Rights  Conventions. 

The  Special  Committee  of  Lawyer*  imder 
the  Chairmanship  of  Associate  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  Tom  C.  Clark  ( retired ) ,  ap- 
pointed a  subcommittee  to  prepare  a  report 
on  the  Hunuui  Rights  Conventions.  The  sub- 
committee Is  headed  by  former  Attorney 
General  WUUam  P.  Rogan.  Dean  Clarence 
Clyde  Ferguson  and  Mr.  Jdhn  Carey  are 
the  rapporteurs  for  tlxe  preparation  of  the 
report. 

At  Its  third  meeting  on  June  11,  1968.  the 
Oommlssion  discussed  the  question  of  the 
best  means  to  achieve  ratification  of  human 
rights  conventions  and  decided  to  give  Its 


strong  support  to  the  President's  objective 
by  urging  their  ratlflcaUon  at  the  earliest 
possible  time.  The  Commission  stated  in  a 
resolution  adopted  at  that  time : 

"These  human  rights  conventions  are  an 
expression  of  principles  that  have  guided  our 
own  citizens  in  the  development  of  a  pro- 
gressive and  enlightened  government.  The 
fact  that  United  States  Iaw  Is  In  accord  with 
the  provisions  of  these  conventions  does  not 
mean  that  there  Is  no  necessity  for  this  coun- 
try to  paruclpate  In  them  .  . . ." 


THE  COLLEGE  BENEFIT  SYSTEM  OP 
AMERICA 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  recently 
I  submitted  a  statement  to  the  sut>com- 
mlttee  of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee. 
now  hearing  H.R.  9010,  which  Is  the  com- 
panion bin  to  the  bill  which  I  am  oo- 
sponsorlng  in  the  Senate.  S.  1290.  to  in- 
corporate the  College  Benefit  System  of 
America.  Because  of  my  great  Interest  In 
this  legislation,  I  ask  tmanimous  consent 
that  my  remarks  to  the  subcommittee  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 
-yThere  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows  « 

Statkmxnt  or  Sknatos  Mask  O.  Hattizld 
Mr.  Chairman.  In  your  hearings  on  H.R. 
9010,  which  would  grant  a  federal  charter  to 
the  College  Benefit  System  of  America,  I 
-  should  like  to  record  my  strong  support  for 
this  proposal.  As  you  know.  I  am  a  coeponsor 
of  the  companion  bill,  S.  1390.  which  is  before 
the  Senate.  I  believe  this  legislation  is  neces- 
sary to  protect  the  nationwide  pension  pro- 
gram of  higher  education  from  the  frag- 
mentation and  dilution  which  would  result 
from  multiple  state  regulation  and  discrim- 
inatory taxation. 

Legislative  recognition  was  given  to  higher 
education's  pension  system  by  the  State  of 
Oregon.  As  a  former  educator.  Dean  of  stu- 
dents of  WUlamette  University,  and  later  as 
Governor  of  Oregon.  I  enthusiastically  sup- 
ported that  legislation.  After  extensive  con- 
sideration, the  Oregon  legislature  determined 
that  It  was  In  the  public  interest  that  higher 
education's  pension  fund  not  be  subject  to 
multiple  regulation  and  taxation  I  am  ad- 
vised that  thirty  other  states  have  granted 
substantially  similar  relief.  In  each  Instance 
the  states  have  properly  determined  that  the 
pension  program  of  higher  education  should 
be  granted  necessary  relief.  But  what  a  de- 
manding, exhausting  and,  imfortunately, 
tentative  route  to  preserve  a  national  re- 
source! 

For  the  past  fifty  years,  higher  education's 
pension  system  has  admirably  served  two 
objectives  which  this  government  has  long 
recognized  as  being  m  our  national  Inter- 
est— first,  providing  for  the  financial  welfare 
of  our  senior  citizens  upon  their  retirement, 
and  second,  strengthening  our  Institutions 
of  higher  education.  The  program  now  pro- 
vides retirement  protection  for  over  300.000 
staff  members  of  over  2.000  educational  in- 
stitutions located  in  each  of  the  fifty  states. 
It  Is  with  considerable  pride  that  I  can 
say  that  the  Institutions  participating  In 
this  great  pension  system  Include  the  seven 
colleges  and  universities  under  the  Oregon 
State  Board  of  Higher  Education  as  weU  as 
sixteen  other  educational  institutions  In 
Oregon,  including  the  University  of  Portland. 
Reed  OoUege.  Willamette  University  and  the 
MedlcaJ  Research  Foundation  of  Oregon. 

Higher  education's  pension  program  Is 
one  of  the  factors  enabling  ovu*  ccrileges  and 
universities  to  attract  and  retain  teachers 
of  a  quaUty  which  has  made  this  country's 
system  of  higher  education  greater  than  any 
the  world  has  ever  known.  Without  the  re- 
tirement security  that  this  pension  program 


provides,  It  Is  Ukely  that  many  of  these 
teachers  could  not  have  afforded  to  forsake 
the  higher  salaries  of  private  Industry  to 
enter  the  teaching  profession. 

The  ultimate  beneficiaries  of  financial  sac- 
rifices by  educators  are  the  nation's  youth 
who  are  attending  or  will  attend  those  ccH- 
leges  and  universities,  and  the  nation  Itself 
which  draws  upon  our  institutions  of  higher 
learning  for  leadership  in  the  public  and 
private  fields.  In  return  for  these  benefits. 
It  Is  only  fitting  that  government  should 
make  It  possible  for  the  higher  educational 
community  to  continue  providing  for  its 
own  retirement  security  without  the  burden 
of  multiple  and  discriminatory  taxation  and 
regulation. 

The  fact  that  the  educational  world  took 
It  upon  Itself  In  1918  to  establish  a  coopera- 
tive contributory  pension  s>-stem  that  would 
meet  education's  pension  needs  on  a  uniform 
and  nationwide  basis  Is  a  great  tribute  to 
Its  initiative  and  foresight.  Education's 
achievement  Is  particularly  remarkable  when 
It  Is  realized  that  Its  pension  program  pre- 
dated Social  Security  by  some  twenty  years. 
Throughout  Its  history,  education's  pension 
program  always  has  been  regarded  as  a  pio- 
neer In  the  area  of  retirement  security. 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  Is 
simply  to  enable  education  to  continue  ac- 
complishing, without  Impediment  or  restric- 
tion, what  It  has  accomplished  so  admirably 
for  over  fifty  years.  The  successful  growth 
and  development  of  this  nationwide  pro- 
gram has  been  due  In  part  to  the  fact  that 
it  has  been  uniformly  regulated  by  only  one 
state  and,  like  the  great  majority  of  pubUc 
and  private  pension  funds,  has  not  been 
burdened  with  taxation.  Unless  the  pro- 
posed federal  charter  Is  granted,  there  Is 
now  a  substantial  danger  that  this  may 
change. 

By  reason  of  its  unique  structure,  higher 
education's  pension  program  could  be  ex- 
posed to  regiuaUon  and  taxaUon  under  the 
Insurance  laws  of  each  of  the  fifty  states. 
The  result  of  this  multistats  regulation  and 
taxation  would  be  to  discriminate  against 
higher  education's  pension  system  and  to 
destroy  lu  uniform  availability  throughout 
the  nation. 

The  great  majority  of  the  public  and 
private  pension  plans  are  not  taxed.  Educa- 
tion's pension  program  should  not  now  be 
singled  out  for  taxation.  The  financial  pres- 
sures upon  our  Institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing are  now  greater  than  ever  as  a  result  of 
increasing  student  enrollment  and  the  gen- 
erally Increasing  cost  of  educaUon — com- 
bined with  a  disproportionately  lower  in- 
crease In  new  faculty  members.  Education 
can  Ul  afford  additional  financial  burdens 
In  the  form  of  discriminatory  taxation  of 
Its  pension  program. 

Perhaps  even  greater  dangers  are  presented 
by  the  threat  of  multiple  state  regulation! 
The  heart  of  education's  pension  program 
uniformity  cannot  exist  If  the  pension  pro- 
gram Is  subject  to  regulation  under  the  In- 
surance laws  of  each  of  the  fifty  states.  It  * 
Is  Inevitable  that  this  multiple  regulatloo 
will  result  eventually  in  differences  in  the 
administration  and  avallabUlty  of  the  pro- 
gram In  the  various  states.  The  mobility  of 
teachers  from  an  Institution  in  one  state  to 
an  Institution  In  another  state  would  be 
seriously  Impeded  and  a  divisive  element  will 
be  Injected  Into  our  higher  educational  sys- 
tem. 

Contrary  to  contentions  made  by  the  op* 
ponenu  of  this  legislation,  this  bill  Is  not 
Intended  to  Infringe  In  any  way  upon  the 
power  of  the  states  to  regulate  the  business 
of  Insurance.  What  Is  Involved  here  Is  a 
pension  program.  The  tax  and  regulatory 
relief  which  the  legislation  wlU  provide  will 
apply  osily  to  tbe  pension  activities  of  the 
program. 

Suggestions  of  representatives  of  the  oom-^ 
merclal  Insurance  Industry  that  this  leglsla- 
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tlon  will  grant  a  preference  to  an  Insurance 
company  Is  also  wlihout  substance.  In  pro- 
viding for  Its  pension  needs  the  educational 
world  Is  not  competing  with  the  commercial 
Insurance  companies  any  more  than  the 
unions  are  competing  with  the  Insurance 
companies  In  the  administration  of  the 
union  pension  funds.  College  Benefit  System 
of  America  which  seeks  a  federal  charter  Is 
designed  as  a  cooperative  trtist  of  higher 
education. 

This  Is  worthy  and  necessary  legislation.  I 
sincerely  hope  that  the  Committee  will  take 
prompt  and  favorable  action  on  HJl.  9010. 


DE  FACTO  AND  DE  JURE 
SEGREGATION 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  recently  debated  the  need  for  a 
uniform  policy  of  integration  in  this 
country.  Therefore,  the  recent  statement 
by  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights 
in  response  to  the  President's  message  on 
integration  Is  timely  and  interesting. 

I  hope  all  who  are  concerned  with 
insuring  equality  of  educational  oppor- 
tunity to  all  our  children,  white  and 
black,  North  and  South,  will  take  the 
time  to  read  this  thoughtful  statement. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mission's statement  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

arATKMENT    OF    THK    U.S.    COMMISSION    ON 

Civn.  Rights 

On  March  24,  1970.  the  President  Issued 
an  Important  civil  rights  statement.  The 
President's  statement  Is  comprehensive  and 
thoughtful.  He  has  made  clear  his  strong 
support  for  the  constitutional  principle  of 
tho  1954  Supreme  Court  decision  In  Brown  v. 
Board  of  Education:  "We  are  not  backing 
away.  The  Constitutional  mandate  will  be 
enforced." 

The  President  also  has  given  his  view  of 
the  contents  of  that  constitutional  mandate. 
"DeUberate  racltd  segregation  of  pupils  by 
official  action,"  the  President  said,  "Is  un- 
lawful, wherever  It  exists."  He  pointed  out 
emphatically  that  "It  must  be  eliminated 
'root  and  branch' — and  It  must  be  eliminated 
at  once."  Further,  the  President  stated  that 
"segregation  of  teachers  must  be  eliminated" 
and  ordered  that  steps  be  taken  to  assure 
against  discrimination  In  Xbe  quality  of  fa- 
culties or  the  quality  of  education  delivered 
to  school  children  within  Individual  school 
districts. 

As  the  President  recognizes,  however,  the 
Issues  are  more  complex  than  merely  ending 
current  practices  of  deliberate  public  school 
segregation  and  discrimination,  and  their  Im- 
plications for  the  future  of  the  country  are 
far-reaching.  WhUe  many  of  the  problems 
are  common  to  nearly  all  minority  groups  in 
all  parts  of  the  country,  others  frequently 
are  unique  to  particular  sections  of  the 
country  or  to  particular  minority  groups. 
Problems  of  segregation  and  inadequate 
school  facilities,  for  example,  cut  across  ra- 
cial or  ethnic  lines  and  exist  In  all  regions. 
Black  children  In  the  rural  South,  however, 
experience  educational  deprivations  different 
in  kind  from  those  of  children  who  Uve  In 
northern  ghettos.  By  the  same  token,  Mexi- 
can American  and  other  Spanish -speaking 
children  experience  unique  hardships  when 
they  come  from  homes  where  their  first  lan- 
guage Is  Spanish  but  enter  an  educational 
environment  where  only  English  Is  permitted. 
and  as  a  result  are  shunted  automatically 
into  lower  ablUty  groups  and  subjected  to 
currloular  discrimination. 


The  President  addressed  himself  to  many 
of  the  more  complex  Issues  that  have  been 
troubUng  the  Nation — Issues  such  as  what 
can  be  done  about  so-called  de  facto  school 
segregation,  what  are  the  most  effective  and 
sensible  means  of  enforcing  school  desegre- 
gation requirements,  how  much  of  a  social 
burden  can  the  schools  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  bear,  how  Important  Is  Integration 
to  the  achievement  of  minority  group  chll- 
dr«i,  how  effective  can  busing  be  as  a  means 
of  carrying  out  school  desegregation,  how 
Important  Is  adherence  to  the  neighborhood 
school  principle,  and  what  kinds  of  resoxirces 
should  the  Federal  Government  make  avaU- 
able  to  local  oonununlUes  to  achieve  the  goal 
of  equal  educational  opportunity? 

These  are  Issues  of  critical  Importance  de- 
serving of  the  highest  level  of  consideration 
and  discussion.  In  the  course  of  Ite  history, 
the  Commission  has  paid  continuing  atten- 
tion to  many  of  these  Issues.  We  are  com- 
mitted to  the  purpose  for  which  this  Com- 
mission was  created:  To  act  as  an  objective, 
bipartisan  factfinding  agency  and  to  con- 
tinually apprise  the  President,  the  Congress, 
and  the  Nation  of  the  facts  as  we  see  them. 
The  Commission  believes  thart.  the  experience 
and  information  we  have  gathered  over  the 
years  concerning  the  Issues  discussed  In  the 
President's  statement  provide  a  sound  basis 
for  analysis  and  comment  that  can  con- 
tribute to  their  clarification  and  be  of  help 
to  educators,  other  public  olficlflis,  and  con- 
cerned Americans  generally.  It  is  in  this 
spirit  that  we  speak  out  now. 

DK  JtmS  V.  DE  FACTO 

The  President  draws  a  sharp  distinction 
between  de  jure  and  de  facto  school  desegre- 
gation, contending  that  under  the  former 
there  is  a  positive  duty  to  end  It.  whUe  un- 
der the  latter,  "school  authorities  are  not 
Constitutionally  required  to  take  any  posi- 
tive steps  to  correct  the  Imbalance."  This 
staitement  represents  a  strict  Interpretation 
of  existing  Supreme  Court  decisions. 

It  can  be  argued,  however,  that  the  Su- 
preme Court's  decision  In  Brown  warrants  a 
broader  interpretation.  For  one  thing,  while 
the  holding  of  the  Supreme  Cotirt  in  the 
Brown  case  was  limited  to  legally  oompeUed 
or  sanctolned  segregation,  the  Court's  con- 
cern extended  as  well  to  segregation  resulting 
from  factors  other  than  legal  compulsion. 
The  Supreme  Court  quoted  with  approval  a 
lower  court  finding  that  "Segregation  of 
white  and  colored  children  in  public  schools 
has  a  detrimental  effect  upon  the  colored 
children.  The  impact  is  greater  when  it  has 
the  sanction  of  law  .  .  ."  (Emphasis  added), 
and  concluded:  "Separate  educational  fa- 
cilities are  Inherently  unequal  .  .  ." 

Thus  the  Court  expressly  recognized  the 
Inherent  InequaUty  of  all  segregation  noting 
only  that  the  sanction  of  law  gave  it  greater 
Impact.  In  a  sense,  therefore,  the  President's 
sharp  dlstlnotlon  between  de  jure  and  de 
facto  segregation  tends  to  blunt  what  many 
think  Is  a  crucial  thrust  of  Brown. 

The  Oommlssion,  moreover.  In  the  course 
of  Its  Investigations,  has  found  numeroxis 
examples — North  and  South — which  suggest 
that  It  Is  not  adequate  to  describe  school 
segregation  as  purely  de  facto —  that  in  many 
cases,  school  segregation  that  appears  to 
result  solely  from  accidental  housing  pat- 
terns turns  out,  upon  closer  examination, 
to  result  m  large  part  from  decisions  by 
school  and  other  public  officials. 

For  example,  decisions  on  school  boundary 
lines  have  been  made  with  the  purpose  and 
effect  of  Isolating  minority  group  members 
In  their  own  separate  and  unequal  schools. 
Sites  for  new  schools,  even  recently,  have 
been  strategically  selected  so  as  to  asstire 
against  racially  Integrated  student  bodies. 
The  size  of  schools  has  been  determined 
with  an  eye  toward  maintaining  racial 
separation.  As  the  President  recognizes  con- 


duct of  this  type  is  lUegal.  Instances  of  pur- 
poseful school  segregation  have  been  found 
In  surprising  places.  In  the  North  as  well 
as  the  South.  The  school  sys1«mB  of  New 
Rocbelle,  New  York;  South  Holland,  minols; 
Pasadena  and  Loe  Angeles,  CaUfomla;  and 
Pontlac,  Michigan,  are  among  those  which 
have  been  found  by  the  courts  to  have  prac- 
ticed deliberate  school  segregation  In  viola- 
tion of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  there  are  many  more  Instances 
of  school  segregation  resulting  from  con- 
scious decisions  of  school  officials  than  the 
relative  handful  that  have  come  to  the 
attention  of  the  courts. 

It  also  should  be  understood  that  legaUy 
compelled  or  sanctioned  school  segregation 
Is  not  a  phenomenon  unique  to  the  South. 
In  many  northern  and  western  states,  the 
current  pattern  of  racial  separation  of  stu- 
dents Is  a  legacy  of  an  era  when  laws  and 
policies  explicitly  authorized  segregation  by 
race.  States  such  as  Indiana,  New  Mexico  and 
Wyoming  maintained  separate-but-equal 
laws  beyond  the  mid  1940s.  In  other  northern 
states,  such  as  Ohio  and  New  Jersey,  cities 
and  counties  persisted  in  maintaining  sepa- 
rate schools  for  black  students  weU  into  the 
igsos. 

Even  In  those  Instances  where  school  seg- 
regation Is  a  result  of  hoxislng  patterns  with 
no  apparent  compUclty  of  school  officials, 
government  at  all  levels — local,  State,  or  Fed- 
eral— Invariably  is  heavily  implicated.  Hls- 
torlcaUy,  racial  zoning  ordinances  imposed 
by  local  law  were  a  formidable  factor  In  cre- 
ating and  maintaining  racially  exclusive 
neighborhoods.  Although  such  ordinances 
were  held  unconstitutional  as  early  as  1917, 
some  communities  continued  to  enforce  them, 
even  as  late  as  the  19S0s. 

Judicial  enforcement  by  State  courU  of 
racially  restrictive  covenants  has  been  an- 
other important  factor.  Although  these  cov- 
enants were  private  agreements  to  exclude 
members  of  designated  minority  groups,  the 
fact  that  they  were  enforceable  by  the  courts 
gave  them  m«yi"iiiTn  effectiveness.  Not  untU 
1948  was  the  Judicial  enforcement  of  such 
covenants  held  unconstitutional,  and  not  un- 
til 1953  was  their  enforcement  by  way  of 
money  damages  held  unlawful.  Racially  re- 
strictive covenants  no  longer  are  Judicially 
enforceable,  but  they  stUl  appear  In  deeds 
and  the  residential  patterns  they  helped  to 
create  still  persist. 

Various  exercises  of  local  governmental  au- 
thority, such  as  decisions  on  building  per- 
mits, the  location  of  sewer  and  water  facul- 
ties, building  Inspection  standards,  zoning 
and  land  use(requirements,  and  the  power  of 
eminent  domain  have  been  used  to  exclude 
minority  group  members  from  designated 
neighborhoods  and  even  from  entire  com- 
munities. 

The  Federal  Government,  principally 
through  Its  public  housing  and  FHA  mort- 
gage insurance  programs,  has  been  aU  too 
often  a  willing  partner  in  the  creation  and 
perpetuation  of  raclaUy  segregated  neighbor- 
hoods, even  to  the  point  of  insisting  upon 
them.  Until  the  late  1940s,  for  example,  FHA 
Insisted  on  racially  restrictive  covenants  to 
insiire  against  Integrated  housing  develop- 
ments. Until  1962  when  the  .Executive  Order 
on  Equal  Opportunity  in  Hoiu^ng  was  Issued, 
the  agency  continued  willingly  tBTdo  business 
with  discriminatory  builders  and  developers. 
The  Public  Housing  Adininlstratlon  permit- 
ted Its  funds  to  be  used  for  the  creation  and 
perpetuation  of  segregated  housing  projects 
well  after  the  cotirts  had  made  it  clear  that 
such  practices  were  in  violation  of  the  Con- 
stitution. Other  Federal  programs,  such  as 
the  highway  and  urban  renewal  programs, 
which  Involve  massive  displacement  and  re-  . 
location,  also  have  had  the  effect  of  intensi- 
fying residential  segregation. 

The  point  we  are  making  Is  that  the  cur- 
rent situation  we  face.  In  which  most  minor- 
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Ity  group  children  attend  school  In  Isolation 
from  children  of  the  majority  group,  is  not 
accidental  or  purely  de  facto.  In  many  cases, 
it  has  resulted  In  whole  or  In  substantial 
part  frotn  an  accumulation  of  govemmental 
actions.  Thus  the  categorical  distinction  be- 
tween de  jttre  and  de  facto  segregation  Is  not 
as  clear-cut  as  it  would  appear.  Upon  cloeer 
examination,  there  Is  probably  Uttle  legal 
substance  to  the  concept  of  de  facto  school 
segregation.  Further.  In  the  Commission's 
view,  the  Govemment  has  a  moral  as  well  as 
legal  responsibility  to  undo  the  segregation 
it  has  helped  to  create  and  maintain.  There 
is  no  statute  of  limitations  by  which  govem- 
ment In  Its  many  forms  can  be  exonerated 
from  its  past  misdeeds  or  reUeved  of  Its  cur- 
rent obligations. 

The  Commission  bellevea  that  the  neces- 
sary course  of  action  is  to  make  available  to 
the  Department  of  Justice  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  BducaUon.  and  Welfare  the 
resources  necesHuy  to  determine  on  a  na- 
tionwide basis  those  cases  which  appear  on 
the  surface  to  involve  de  facto  segregation 
but  which  in  reality  Involve  de  jure  school 
segregation,  and  then  to  take  steps  to  cor- 
rect the  situation.  We  note  that  the  Presi- 
dent, in  his  budget  request  for  Fiscal  Year 
1971.  has  asked  for  substantial  increases  in 
resources  for  civil  rights  enforcement  in  both 
departments — 66  additional  positions  for  the 
Civil  Rights  Division  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  144  additional  positions  for  the 
Office  of  Clvu  Rights  In  the  Department  ot 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  It  is  Im- 
portant that  the  President's  request  be 
honored.  It  also  is  important  that  the  atten- 
tion of  these  two  departments  be  directed 
specifically  to  the  problem  of  apparent  de 
facto  segregation  that  may.  In  fact,  have 
been  consciously  created  and  maintained  de 
jure.  We  believe  that  to  accept  without  in- 
vestigation the  notion  ot  widespread  fortui- 
tous and  Ingenuous  school  segregation  and 
to  determine  policy  on  that  basis  would  be 
a  serious  mistake. 

Further,  there  Is  a  large  arsenal  of  weapons. 
In  the  form  of  nondiscrimination  laws  and 
low-  and  moderate-income  hotislng  programs, 
available  to  combat  housing  segregation  and 
remove  It  as  a  cause  of  school  segregation. 
As  this  Commission  also  recently  pointed  out 
In  its  report  on  "Federal  Installations  and 
Equal  Housing  Opportunity."  the  leverage  of 
the  substantial  economic  benefits  generated 
by  Mderal  installations  can  be  xised  effec- 
tively to  promote  housing  desegregation. 

Another  important  way  to  promote  hous- 
ing desegregation  is  to  provide  people  with 
the  economic  wherewithal  necessary  to  ex- 
pand their  choice  of  housing  The  President's 
Family  Assistance  and  Manpower  Training 
proposals,  as  well  as  the  Administration's  en- 
dorsement of  the  "Philadelphia  Plan."  rep(«- 
sent  forward  moving  efforts  to  enable  the 
poor,  a  disproportionately  high  number  of 
whom  are  minority  group  members. ,  to  Join 
the  Nation's  eoonomlc  mainstream  and  ex- 
pand their  choice  In  housing  and  other  as- 
pects of  life  tlirotigh  adequate  income  and 
JobstabUlty. 

DTVOBCZMEirr    OF    SCHOOL    DESECKBCATION 

The  President's  statement  was  largely  sUent 
concerning  the  means  that  will  be  used  to 
bring  about  an  end  to  dual  school  systems. 
Experience  in  the  10  years  since  the  Brown 
decision  provides  many  lessons  on  what  kind 
of  enforcecnent  works  and  what  kind  does 
not.  During  the  first  ten  years  following 
Brotm.  when  litigation  was  the  sole  enforce- 
ment mechanism,  pi  ogress  In  carrying  out 
the  Supreme  Court's  mandate  was  frustrat- 
Ingly  slow — three  percent  desegregation  In 
10  years.  Since  the  enactment  of  Title  VI 
of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1964.  however,  with 
its  provision  for  admlnlstraUve  enforcement, 
progress  has  accelerated  enormously — 30  to 
40  percent  desegregation  in  the  laait  five 
yean.  In  a  July  3.  1900.  statement  the  At- 


torney General  and  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  Indicated  that  the 
Govemment  was  deemphaalzlng  the  use  of 
administrative  enforcement  under  Title  VI 
In  favor  of  a  return  to  litigation.  This,  de- 
spite the  evidence  of  the  practical  utility 
of  Title  VI  as  an  enforcement  mechEuilsm. 
The  fact  that  the  President  made  no  refer- 
ence to  the  means  to  be  used  raises  the 
fear  that  litigation  will,  in  fact,  continue 
to  be  substituted  for  administrative  enforce- 
ment. In  Its  September  1969  report  on  "Fed- 
eral Enforcement  of  School  Desegregation," 
the  Commission  characterised  the  Adminis- 
tration's reliance  on  litigation  as  "a  major 
retreat  in  the  struggle  to  achieve  meaning- 
ful school  desegregation."  The  Oommlssion 
believes  it  is  Important  that  a  clear  state- 
ment of  policy  be  made  by  the  President  to 
allay  these  fears. 

The  President  made  plain  In  his  state- 
ment, however,  two  other  principles  which 
apparently  will  guide  his  Administration  in 
carrying  out  the  Supreme  Court's  nutudate: 
local  discretion  and  reliance  on  good  faith 
of  local  school  administrators.  Again,  on  the 
basis  of  the  experience  of  the  past  10  years, 
the  Conunlsslon  believes  that  neither  is  ade- 
quate asBuranoe.  The  progress  that  hcM  been 
made  in  promoting  school  desegregation  in 
the  South  has  not  often  resulted  from  local 
Initiative,  alone,  but  more  frequently  from 
persistent  Federal  pressure.  Joined  with  local 
Initiative  Experience  also  has  demonstrated 
that  results  alone — and  not  good  faith — 
are  the  only  true  measure  of  compliance 
with  the  Supreme  Court's  mandate. 

BTTBOXN  ON  THX  BCROOLa 

Another,  area  that  warrants  further  dls- 
ciisslon  Is  the  sugsestion  that  we  are  asking 
too  much  of  our  schools.  The  President  said : 
"They  have  been  expected  not  onlv  to  edu- 
cate, but  also  to  accomplish  a  social  trans- 
formation." The  Commission  believes  this  Is 
true — that  much  Is  being  asked  of  our 
schools,  that  much  always  has  been  asked 
of  them.  The  Important  point,  however,  is 
that  they  have  delivered  During  the  great 
waves  of  Immigration  that  brought  millions 
of  oppressed  people  to  this  land  of  promise. 
It  was  the  schools  that  we  relied  upon  to  edu- 
cate the  children  of  these  Immigrant  families 
and  to  Integrate  them  Into  American  society. 
They  did  not  fall  us  then. 

But  they  are  falling  today.  The  children 
of  the  Nation's  ghettos  and  barrtos  are  not 
receiving  the  quality  of  education  afforded 
to  more  affluent  majority  group  children,  nor 
are  they  being  enabled  to  Join  the  Nation's 
social  and  economic  mainstream.  Above  all. 
they  are  not  being  Integrated  into  American 
society,  but  are  becoming  alienated  from  It. 
To  be  sure,  the  problems  facing  the  schools 
may  be  more  difficult  than  those  they  faced 
In  earlier  days  when  they  succeeded  so  well. 
But  these  problems  cannot  be  viewed  as  In- 
soluble, nor  can  be  relieve  our  schools  of 
the  burden,  heavy  as  It  may  be.  of  being  the 
chief  Instrument  by  which  they  will  be  re* 
solved.  For  the  schools  occupy  a  special  place 
in  American  society.  As  the  President  pointed 
out; 

"The  school  stands  In  a  unique  relation- 
ship to  the  community,  to  the  family,  and 
to  the  Individual  student.  It  Is  a  focal  point 
of  community  life  It  has  a  powerful  Impact 
on  the  future  of  all  who  attend.  It  Is  a  place 
not  only  of  teaming,  but  also  of  living — 
where  a  child's  friendships  center,  where  he 
leams  to  measure  himself  against  others,  to 
share,  to  compete,  to  cooperate — and  It  Is  the 
one  Institution  above  all  others  with  which 
the  parent  shares  his  child." 

Public  schools  must  again  be  asked  to  play 
their  traditional  role  as  "the  balance  wheel 
of  the  social  machinery."  It  will  not  do  to 
Insist  that  we  are  placing  too  heavy  a  burden 
on  the  schools.  It  Is  a  burden  that  they  al- 
ways have  accepted  and  they  must  accept  It 
now.  It  should  be  a  national  priority  of  the 
highest  order  to  provide  our  schools  with  the 


necessary  resources — adequate  facilities,  bet- 
ter teaching  training,  and  the  like — to  bear 
this  burden.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  we 
welcome  the  President's  aUocation  of  one 
EUid  a  half  billion  dollars.  There  are  urgent 
needs  for  all  of  this  and  more,  plus  a  clear 
pinpointing  of  the  precise  educational  pri- 
onues  for  school  improvement  throughclit 
the  country.  7 

There  simply  is  no  other  institution  In  ^e 
country  so  equipped  to  do  the  Job.  If  the 
public  schools  fall,  the  social,  economic,  and 
racial  divisions  that  now  exist  will  grow  even 
wider.  It  would  be  even  worse,  however,  If 
the  schools  do  not  even  try. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  SCHOOL  IMTXOaATTON 

In  his  March  3,  1970,  message  on  "Edu- 
cation Reform,"  the  President  made  the 
following  statement:  "Quality  is  what  edu- 
cation Is  all  about;  desegregation  Is  vital  to 
that  quality."  That  statement  did  not  rep- 
resent a  suggestion  of  a  new  direction  In 
national  policy,  but  rather,  an  accurate  and 
succinct  description  of  one  of  the  corner- 
stones of  established  policy. 

It  has  been  settled  that  desegregation  is 
fundamental  to  the  achievement  of  equal 
educational  opportunity.  All  three  branches 
of  the  Federal  Govemment  have  spoken  with 
one  firm  resolve  on  this  matter  and  the 
Nation  has  committed  Itself  to  achieving  the 
goal  of  quality  Integrated  education  for  all 
of  our  children.  Studies  have  been  made, 
such  as  the  Coleman  Report,  the  Commis- 
sion's own  report  on  "Racial  Isolation  In  the 
Public  Schools, "  and  a  recent  study  of  the 
New  York  State  Board  of  Regents,  which 
Indicate  that  racial,  as  well  as  social  class. 
Integration  has  a  positive  effect  on  the 
achievement  of  school  children.  These  studies 
are  useful  in  contributing  to  better  under- 
standing of  the  elements  that  make  for 
quality  education.  They  in  no  way  question 
the  fundamental  policy  of  school  desegre- 
gation. That  policy  is  based  on  considera- 
tions as  Important  as  school  achievement 
scores.  School  integration  Is  necessary  to 
create  the  understanding  and  sense  of  com- 
mon purpose  so  vital  to  the  Nation's  future 
well-being.  The  key  question  now  Is  not  the 
relative  merits  of  desegregation,  but  how 
to  accomplish  it. 

It  Is  true,  as  the  President  points  out. 
that  the  adult  community  has  failed  to 
achieve  for  itself  the  kind  of  multiracial 
society  that  we  are  seeking  to  achieve  In 
schools.  The  failure  of  the  adult  commu- 
nity, however,  only  highlights  the  necessity  of 
Insuring  that  our  children  receive  the  kind 
of  training  in  Integrated  school  environ- 
ments that  will  equip  them  to  thrive  In  the 
multiracial  society  they  will  enter.  In  fact, 
nowhere  U  Integration  more  ecully  achieved 
than  among  children,  who  are  bom  without 
prejudice  and  who  accept  other  human  be- 
ings for  their  human  values,  without  auto- 
matic Judgments  based  on  race  or  color. 
If  we  delay  this  training  until  they  enter  the 
adult  society,  we  will  have  been  too  late. 
It  is  In  the  schools  where  our  children's  atti- 
tudes and  perceptions  can  be  Infiuenced  to 
enable  them  to  succeed  where  we,  their 
parents,  have  failed. 

BTTBINO 

In  his  statement,  the  President  raised  the 
Issue  of  busing  and  cautioned  that  we  must 
proceed  with  the  least  possible  disruption  to 
our  children's  education.  Busing  has  become 
an  emotionally  charged  word  and  the  Issues 
Involved  have  been  the  subject  of  consider- 
able misunderstanding.  Idany  who  oppose 
busing  do  so  on  the  basis  of  certain  assump-  ' 
tions,  one  of  which  is  that  riding  to  school 
disrupts  a  child's  education  and  causes 
harm.  This  Is  a  serious  issue  which  should 
not  be  argued  solely  in  terms  of  assumptions 
or  emotion.  The  Commission  believes  that 
facts  which  it  has  found  in  the  course  of  Its 
Investigations  may  contribute  to  clarify  the 
Issue  and  sharpening  the  debate  over  It. 
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Busing  Is  neither  a  new  nor  a  unique  tech- 
nique, and  its  use  Is  not  limited  to  facili- 
tating desegregation.  For  example,  for  dec- 
ades, black  and  white  children  alike,  in  the 
South  were  bused  as  much  as  50  miles  or 
more  each  day  to  assure  perfect  racial  seg- 
regation. In  many  cases,  busing  was  the  ex- 
clusive privilege  of  white  children — black 
children  often  were  required  to  walk  consid- 
erable distances.  No  complaints  then  were 
heard  from  whites  of  any  harmful  effects. 
Nor  was  any  concern  exhibited  over  the  dam- 
age suffered  by  black  children  through  their 
deliberate  segregation.  The  Supreme  Court 
In  Broum  described  vividly  the  nature  of  the 
harm  to  which  Negro  children  were  bet£g 
subjected. 

"To  separate  them  from  others  of  similar 
age  and  qualifications  solely  because  of  their 
race  generates  a  feeling  of  inferiority  as  to 
their  status  In  the  community  that  may  af- 
fect their  hearts  and  minds  in  a  way  un- 
likely ever  to  be  undone." 

Thus  the  arguments  that  some  now  make 
about  the  evils  of  busing  would  appear  less 
than  Ingenuous.  The  plain  fact  Is  that  every 
day  of  every  school  year  18  million  pupils — 
40  percent  of  the  Nation's  public  school  chil- 
dren— are  bused  to  and  from  school,  and  the 
buses  log  In  the  aggrpgate  more  than  two 
billion  miles — mne  billion  passenger  miles — 
each  year.  It  also  should  be  understood  that 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  school  busing 
has  nothing  to  do  with  desegregation  or 
achieving  racial  balance.  The  trend  toward 
consolidation  of  schools,  for  example,  partic- 
ularly in  rural  areas,  requires  extensive  bus- 
ing. It  causes  no  disruption  to  the  educa- 
tional routines  of  the  children  and  is  treated 
as  normal  and  sensible. 

Amid  the  controversy  over  busing.  In  many 
school  systems.  North  and  South,  transpor- 
tation is  being  used  quietly  and  effectively 
as  a  means  of  bringing  about  desegregation. 
The  bus  rides  are  not  long — In  Berkeley,  Cali- 
fornia, for  example,  a  city  of  120.000  people, 
the  bus  trip  never  exceeds  20  minutes — and 
It  causes  no  harm.  In  the  South,  of  course, 
the  amount  of  busing  needed  to  bring  about 
desegregation  frequently  Is  considerably  less 
than  was  required  to  maintain  dual  school 
systems.  For  example,  at  the  Commission's 
1968  hearing  in  Montgomery,  Alabama,  we 
found  that  black  students  in  Selma.  seeking 
to  attend  trade  school,  were  bused  some  50 
miles  to  the  nearly  all-black  Trenholm 
School  In  Montgomery,  although  the  Rufus 
King  trade  school  was  located  In  Selma. 
Rufus  King,  however,  was  all-white. 

It  ts  a  mistake  to  think  of  the  problems 
of  desegregation  and  the  extent  that  busing 
Is  required  to  facilitate  it  solely  in  the  con- 
text of  the  Nation's  relatively  few  giant  ur- 
ban centers  such  as  Chicago.  New  York,  or 
Los  Angeles.  In  most  of  our  cities  the  tech- 
niques necessary  to  accomplish  desegrega- 
tion are  relatively  simple  tmd  busing  cre- 
ates no  hardships.  The  experience  in  com- 
munities which  have  successfully  desegre- 
gated could  easily  be  transferred  to  cities  of 
greater  size. 

Even  In  giant  urban  centers,  progress  In 
desegregation  does  not  require  Interminable 
bus  rides  or  disruption  of  our  children's  edu- 
cation. The  President,  In  discussing  the  re- 
cent California  court  decision  requiring  de- 
segregation of  the  Los  Angeles  school  system, 
quoted  "local  leaders"  as  estimating  that 
the  total  cost  of  busing  will  amount  to  40- 
mllllon  dollars  over  the  next  school  year. 
This  estimate  represented  the  contention  of 
the  defendants  In  that  litigation.  It  was  pre- 
sented to  the  court  for  the  purpose  of  ar- 
guing against  the  feasibility  of  desegregation 
In  that  city's  school  system.  In  fact,  the 
court  rejected  this  estimate  as  unrealistic. 

In  Los  Angeles,  as  in  other  cities,  substan- 
tial desegregation  can  be  accomplished 
through  relatively  simple  devices  such  as 
alteration  of  existing  school  attendance 
areas,  school  pairing,  and  the  establish  men  t 


of  central  schools.  To  be  sure,  transporta- 
tion is  necessary  In  giant  urban  centers  as 
It  Is  In  smaller  cities,  but  here  too.  It  Is 
false  and  defeatist  to  assume  that  the  bus 
rides  must  be  lengthy  or  that  the  education 
of  our  children  will  be  disrupted. 

In  the  Commission's  view,  the  emphasis 
that  some  put  on  the  Issue  of  busing  Is  mis- 
placed. As  most  Americans  would  agree,  it 
Is  the  kind  of  education  that  awaits  our 
children  at  the  end  of  the  bus  ride  that  is 
really  important. 

NEICHBOEHOOD  SCHOOLS 

In  his  statement,  the  President  emphasized 
the  desirability  of  maintaining  the  neighbor- 
hood school  principle.  For  several  reasons, 
the  Commission  questions  whether  this 
should  be  one  of  the  cornerstones  upon 
which  national  educational  policy  rests. 

For  one  thing,  neighborhood  schools  do 
not  represent  the  invariable  principle  gov- 
erning school  attendance  that  many  believe. 
Frequently,  neighborhood  attendance  is  sub- 
ordinated to  other  educational  goals.  In  some 
cities,  for  example,  handicapped  children 
or  academically  talented  students  attend 
schools  other  than  the  one  In  their  neigh- 
borhood. 

Further,  the  Conunlsslon  has  found  nu- 
merous instances  of  departures  from  neigh- 
borhood attendance  policy  that  have  had  the 
effect  of  promoting  racial  segregation,  where 
lalthful  adherence  to  the  neighbodhood 
school  principle  would  have  assured  Inte- 
grated student  bodies.  In  Cleveland,  Ohio 
and  San  Francisco,  California,  for  example, 
optional  zones  were  created  to  permit  white 
students  who  otherwise  would  have  attended 
racially  Integrated  schools  to  choose  Instead 
nearly  all-whlte  schools  out  of  their  neigh- 
borhood. Transfer  plans,  ostensibly  Instituted 
to  relieve  overcrowding,  also  have  had  the 
effect  of  promoting  racial  separation. 

There  Is,  In  fact,  a  good  deal  of  inconsist- 
ency and  hypocrisy  that  all  too  often  sur- 
round the  Up  service  paid  to  the  neighbor- 
hood school  principle.  Courts,  as  well  as 
school  officials,  have  had  little  difficulty  in 
dismissing  its  Importance  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  segregation.  In  Cincinnati  In 
1876,  for  example,  black  chldren  who  had  to 
walk  four  miles  each  way  to  attend  a  black 
school  brought  suit  to  enter  the  much  nearer 
white  school.  The  court  refused  and  said: 
"Children  cannot  cluster  around  their  schools 
like  they  do  around  their  parish  church." 
Several  years  ago,  then  Chief  Judge  Tuttle 
of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fifth 
Circuit,  in  a  case  Involving  the  Mobile,  Ala- 
bama, school  system,  made  some  observations 
on  this  point ; 

"Both  in  testimony  and  In  the  briefs, 
much  Is  said  by  the  appellees  about  the  vir- 
tues of  'neighborhood  schools.'  Of  course, 
in  the  brief  of  the  Board  of  Education,  the 
word  'neighborhood'  doesn't  mean  what  It 
usually  means.  When  spoken  of  as  a  means 
to  require  Negro  children  to  continue  to 
attend  a  Negro  school  in  the  vicinity  of 
their  homes,  it  Is  spoken  of  as  a  'neighbor- 
hood' school  plan.  When  the  plan  permits 
a  white  child  to  leave  his  Negro  'neighbor- 
hood' to  attend  a  white  school  In  another 
'neighborhood'  it  becomes  apparent  that  the 
"neighborhood'  Is  something  else  again.  As 
every  member  of  this  court  knows,  there  are 
neighborhoods  In  the  South  and  In  every 
city  of  the  South  which  contain  both  Negrc 
and  white  people.  So  far  as  has  come  to  the 
attention  of  this  court,  no  board  of  educa- 
tion has  yet  suggested  that  every  child  be 
required  to  attend  his  'neighborhood 
school'  If  the  neighborhood  school  Is  a  Ne- 
gro school.  Every  Board  of  Education  has 
claimed  the  right  to  assign  every  white  child 
to  a  school  other  than  the  neighborhood 
school  under  such  circumstances.  And  yet, 
when  It  Is  suggested  that  Negro  children  In 
Negro  neighborhoods  be  permitted  to  break 
out  of  the  segregated  pattern  of  their  own 


race  in  order  to  avoid  the  'inherently  un- 
equal' education  of  'separate  educational 
facilities,'  the  answer  too  often  Is  that  the 
children  should  attend  their  'neighborhood 
school.'  So,  too,  there  is  a  hollow  sound  to 
the  superficially  appealing  statement  that 
school  areas  are  designed  by  observing  safety 
factors,  such  as  highways,  railroads,  streams, 
etc.  No  matter  how  many  such  barriers  there 
may  be,  none  of  them  is  so  grave  as  to  pre- 
vent the  white  child  whose  'area'  school  is 
Negro  from  crossing  the  barrier  and  enroll- 
ing In  the  nearest  white  school  even  though 
it  be  several  intervening  'areas'  away." 

There  also  Is  some  question  whether  the 
narrow  attendance  areas  served  by  neighbor- 
hood schools  truly  represent  the  "neighbor- 
hood" as  we  currently  xmderstand  that  term. 
In  fact,  the  meaning  of  neighborhoods  has 
changed  over  the  years.  Recent  developments 
in  the  pattern  of  urban  life — rapid  popula- 
tion shifts  and  the  growing  dUtances  city 
residents  travel  for  recreation,  business,  and 
shopping — have  diffused  traditional  neigh- 
borhood patterns.  They  no  longer  are  the 
self-contained,  cohesive  communities  they 
may  once  have  been.  In  short,  it  is  doubtful 
that  adherence  to  the  neighborhood  school 
principle  is  required  by  considerations  ot 
close  community  ties  in  narrow  geographi- 
cal areas.  The  schools  have  an  opportunity, 
by  broadening  the  geographical  areas  they 
serve,  to  expand  the  experience  of  children 
beyond  that  of  the  restricted  confines  of 
their  narrowly  defined  neighborhood,  and 
establish  theljpchool  as  a  broader  "commu- 
nity" or  "neighborhood"  in  which  the  lives 
of  all  who  attend  can  be  enriched. 

If  adherence  to  the  neighborhood  school 
principle  frequently  Interferes  with  efforts 
to  promote  desegregation,  there  also  is  some 
question  concerning  Its  value  as  a  means  of 
providing  quality  education.  The  essence  of 
the  neighborhood  school  Is  a  self-contained 
unit  serving  a  relatively  small  student  popu- 
lation.-In  larger  units,  however,  economies 
of  scale  frequently  make  possible  the  offer- 
ing of  a  broader  curriculum  and  the  provi- 
sion of  new  and  expensive  equipment  that 
are  not  economically  possible  In  schools 
which  serve  small  numbers  of  students.  Many 
rural  areas,  for  example.  In  an  effort  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  education,  have  aban- 
doned the  tradition  of  small  individual  school 
houses  in  favor  of  consolidated  schools  serv- 
lixg  much  larger  student  bodies.  In  short, 
adherence  to  the  neighborhood  school  prin- 
ciple under  current  conditions  not  only  tends 
to  Interfere  with  efforts  at  desegregation,  but 
also  has  Uttle  bearing  on  efforts  to  Improve 
the  quality  of  education  and  In  some  cases 
may  even  thwart  those  efforts. 

The  Commission  beUeves  that  IdeaUy  and 
ultimately,  resolution  of  the  problem  of 
school  segregation  Ues  In  residential  desegre- 
gation, which  wiU  remove  the  emotional 
Issue  of  neighborhood  schools  from  the  arena 
of  civil  rights  controversy.  Residential  de- 
segregation can  be  accomplished  through 
laws  and  poUcles  designed  specifically  to  se- 
cure an  open  housing  market,  and  adminis- 
tered with  dedication  and  purpose.  This  does 
not  mean,  however,  that  efforts  to  desegre- 
gate the  schools  should  await  the  da^  when' 
neighborhood  desegregation  has  been 
achieved.  We  cannot  afford  to  make  inte- 
grated education  wholly  dependent  upon 
open  housing,  for  to  do  so  would  be  to  con'^ 
sign  at  least  another  generation  of  children 
to  education  In  racially  Isolated  schools. 

HZLPINC   COMICCmnXS   TO    DESZGR2GATX 

We  have  spoken  of  coDomunities  that  have 
recognized  the  problem  of  school  segregation 
and  have  determined  to  eliminate  it  on  their 
own.  Many  of  these  are  In  the  South  and 
they  have  complied  with  Judicial  and  ad- 
ministrative requirements  by  devising  Imag- 
inative and  successful  plans  not  only  fox 
achieving  physical  desegratlon  but  also  for 
assuring  quaUty  education  for  aU  children. 
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Some  of  these  commiinltles  ar«  In  ftreaa  com- 
monly thought  to  be  Among  the  most  op- 
posed to  desegregation.  For  example.  Pass 
CI)rlstlan  and  New  Albany  Mississippi,  both 
have  accomplished  full  desegregation  and 
have  taken  steps  to  assure  that  the  desegre- 
gated schools  are  not  white  schools  or  black 
schools,  but  schools  that  all  children  can 
feel  a  part  of.  As  measured  by  white  and 
black  student  participation  in  school  activi- 
ties, dally  attendance  rates,  and  achieve- 
ment scores,  their  efforts  have  been  suc- 
cessful. 

Other  communities,  particularly  in  the 
North,  while  they  have  been  under  no  legal 
compulsion  to  accomplish  desegregation,  ' 
nonetheless  have  sought  to  do  the  }ob.  The 
President  has  pointed  out  that  these  school 
officials  are  free  to  take  steps  beyond  the 
constl-tutlonal  mlnlmums  to  diminish  racial 
separation. 

The  Commission  questions,  however, 
whether  this  is  enough,  and  whether  the 
appropriate  posture  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment on  this  important  matter  should  be 
merely  a  passive  one.  Rather,  we  believe  it  Is 
essential  that  resources,  in  the  form  of  fi- 
nancial and  technical  assistance,  be  made 
available  to  assist  these  communities  in 
bringing  about  total  and  successful  desegre- 
gation as  rapidly  as  possible. 

We  recognize,  of  course,  that  the  President 
has  made  a  commitment  of  one  and  one-half 
biUlon  dollars  over  the  next  two  years  to  car- 
T^  out  his  school  policies,  and  we  applaud 
this  step.  There  is  need  to  clarify  how  this 
money  will  be  used  The  President  specified 
two  purposes:  "Improving  education  in  ra- 
cially Impacted  areas.  North  and  South,  and 
for  assisting  school  districts  In  meeting  spe- 
cial problems  Incident  to  cotirt -ordered  de- 
segregation." 

It  Is  not  clear  whether  these  two  purposes 
are  considered  mutually  exclusive — whether 
school  districts  not  under  court  order  would 
be  eligible  for  assistance  under  this  program 
to  promote  desegregation  or  whether  the 
President's  proposal  assumes  that  so-called 
d«  facto  segregation  is  with  us  to  stay.  If 
the  latter,  then  the  proposal  may  well  have 
the  effect  of  providing  built-in  financial  In- 
centives for  the  perpetuation  of  racial  segre- 
gation In  schools  not  under  court  order  and 
transform  an  acceptance  -oT  the  reality  of 
de  facto  segresatlon  Into  aelf-fuUUllng 
prophesy.  We  believe  again  that  further  offi- 
cial clarification  of  this  point  Is  needed. 

The  President  has  made  it  clear  to  all  that 
hla  Administration  Intends  to  carry  out  the 
Supreme  Court's  mandate  of  an  Immediate 
end  to  legally  sanctioned  dual  school  sys- 
tems. 

Much  more,  however,  Is  xveceaaary.  The 
problems  of  racial  Isolation  In  the  Nation's 
schools  cannot  be  resolved  solely  through 
cautious  adherence  to  a  narrow  construction 
of  existing  case  law.  The  courts,  in  defining 
the  constitutional  requirements  relating  to 
desegregation  have  informed  us  only  of  our 
minimum  mandate,  not  the  maximum  that 
we  are  permitted  to  do  to  accomplish  school 
desegregation  In  education,  as  In  otiier  areas 
of  national  concern,  it  Is  the  responsibility  of 
the  Congress  and  the  Executive  Branch  to  act 
beyond  this  minimum,  using  the  broad  au- 
thority provided  under  the  Constitution. 
Thus  it  is  not  siifficlent  to  say  that  local 
school  ofBcials  who  have  not  maintained 
legally  compelled  separate  systems  may  de- 
segregate their  schools  If  they  chooee  to.  The 
necessity  of  desegregation  must  also  be  urged 
and  the  resources  made  available  to  accom- 
plish It  If  our  Nation  Is  to  move  toward  the 
Ideal  of  "one  Nation,  under  Ood,  indivisible, 
with  Uberty  and  Justice  for  all."  It  Is  this 
word  "all."  with  Its  special  connotation  of 
equal  educational  opportunity  for  all  the 
children  in  America  which  has  inspired  most 
of  our  oommenu.  We  believe  that  here  U  the 
oamtral  concern,  the  true  promls*  ot  what 


America  will  be  In  the  years  ahead — one  Na- 
tion. Indivisible,  or  two  Natlcms  divided. 

The  Commission  fears  that  the  President's 
statement,  particularly  his  sharp  distinction 
between  de  jure  and  de  facto  segregation, 
well  may  have  the  net  effect,  though  unin- 
tentional, of  signaling  a  major  departure 
from  the  policy  of  moving  toward  Integrated 
schools  and  that  open  society  of  which  he 
spoke  BO  well  In  his  statement. 

Last  September,  In  Its  report  on  "Federal 
Enforcement  of  School  Desegregation,"  the 
Commission  pointed  out : 

"This  Is  certainly  no  time  for  giving  aid 
and  comfort,  even  unintentionally,  to  the 
laggards  while  i>enalizlng  those  who  have 
made  commendable  efforts  to  follow  the  law, 
even  while  disagreeing  with  It.  If  anything, 
this  is  the  time  to  say  that  time  is  running 
out  on  us  as  a  Nation.  In  a  word,  what  we 
need  most  at  this  juncture  of  our  history  Is 
a  great  positive  statement  regarding  this 
central  and  crucial  national  problem  where 
once  and  for  all  our  actions  clearly  would 
match  the  promises  of  our  Constitution  and 
Bin  of  Rights." 

The  Commission  Is  aware  that  the  problem 
of  school  segregation  is  one  of  enormous  diffi- 
culty and  complexity.  Yet  a  realistic  assess- 
ment of  the  scope  and  dimensions  of  the 
problem  should  not  result  In  a  resigned  ac- 
ceptance of  its  indefinite  continuation  or  a 
defeatist  conclusion  that  It  is  beyond  our 
capacity  to  resolve.  The  Commission  Is  con- 
vinced of  the  ability  and  will  of  the  American 
people  to  respond  affirmatively  to  a  call  to 
end  the  Injustice  that  school  segregation 
represento.  This  call  requires  a  major  Invest- 
ment of  resources,  the  commitment  of  pub- 
lic and  private  officials  on  the  Federal,  State, 
and  local  level — Indeed  of  all  Americana — 
and  above  all,  the  continuing  example  of 
courageous  moral  leadership  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

Members  of  the  Commission:  Rev.  Theo- 
dore M.  Hesburgh.  C  S C,  Chairman,  Stephen 
Horn.  Vice  Chairman.  Ffankle  M.  Free- 
man. Maurice  B.  Mitchell.  Robert  S.  Rankin. 
Manuel  Ruiz.  Howard  A.  OUcksteln.  Staff 
Director. 


MISS  LAURIE  MICHELS.  BOISE, 
IDAHO.  WINNER  OP  ABILITY 
COUNTS  CONTEST 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President, 
It  was  my  pleasure  to  learn  than  an  Idaho 
student.  Miss  Laurie  Michels  of  2120 
Sunrise  Rim,  Boise,  who  attends  Borah 
High  School,  is  among  the  five  national 
winners  of  the  Ability  Counts  contest 
sponsored  by  the  President's  Committee 
and  Governors'  Committees  on  Employ- 
ment of  the  Handicapped. 

The  contest  was  entered  by  high  school 
Juniors  and  seniors  from  public,  paro- 
chial, and  private  schools  in  46  States, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the  Virgin 
Islands. 

Miss  Michels  and  the  other  contestants 
questioned  personnel  in  State  employ- 
ment and  State  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion ofiSces.  labor  unions,  and  places  of 
employment  to  find  out  about  the  con- 
tributions made  in  their  communities  by 
persons  with  physical  disabilities.  The 
other  students  who  were  winners  In  the 
Idaho  State  contest  were  Miss  Kathie 
Brack,  of  Coeur  d'Alene,  Miss  Deborah 
Whitman,  of  Caldwell,  and  Miss  Jane  S. 
Smith,  of  Boise. 

Miss  Michels'  report,  a  tribute  to  the 
men  and  women  who  have  not  quit  al- 
though burdened  by  severe  handicaps, 
also  Is  a  tribute  to  the  growing  Idaho 
communities  where  handicapped  peieons 


are  recognized  as  valuable  additions  to 
the  work  force. 

It  also  speaks  well  of  the  dedicated  per- 
sons throughout  the  State  who  have 
given  guidance  and  special  training  to 
the  disabled  citizens — ^many  of  them 
young,  returning  veterans  Just  starting 
adult  life  and  careers — so  that  they  are 
prepared  for  life  as  productive  members 
of  their  communities. 

We,  in  Idaho,  are  very  proud  of  Miss 
Michels  for  her  excellent  ^essay  on  those 
fine  citizens  who  personify  the  Gem 
State  pioneering  spirit:  the  determina- 
tion to  succeed  no  matter  what  the 
obstacle. 

I  look  forward  to  meeting  Miss  Michels 
and  her  teacher,  Mrs.  Reid.  while  they 
are  in  Washington  April  23  and  24  for 
the  President's  meeting  on  employment 
of  the  handicapped. 

I  asMunanimous  consent  that  the  entry 
by  MlS^^chels  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  entry 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows: 
The  Disabled  Vetekan  as  a  Manpowcb  Re- 

SOUaCE     IN     MT     COMMt7NITT 

Another  day  begins  at  a  near-by  factory 
In  my  community.  Machines  whirr  as  each 
man  starts  his  day's  work.  One  employee, 
Carl  Winger,  sits  at  a  wooden  table  where 
he  makes  rubber  doormats.  His  fingers  work 
nimbly  as  he  lays  the  rubber  strips  In  place 
and  then  binds  them  together.  Farther  on 
down  the  room.  Adam  Nicholas  works  at  a 
loom,  weaving  colorful  And  attractive  throw 
rugs.  On  the  average,  he  puts  out  twelve  rugs 
a  day. 

Ed  Carver,  a  service  station  attendant,  car- 
ries on  a  lively  conversation  with  a  customer 
as  he  fills  the  gas  tank  and  checks  the  motor. 
Ed's  cheerfulness  and  dependability  maka 
him  an  asset  to  the  station. 

On  the  outskirts  of  town  a  little  boy  grins 
happily  as  Dr.  Henry  Eldemlller,  a  veter- 
inarian, hands  him  a  silky  Siamese  cat  that 
he  has  pulled  through  a  bad  siege  of  dis- 
temper. 

While  each  man  has  a  different  Job,  all  of 
them  have  two  qualities  In  common.  First, 
they  are  all  handicapped  in  some  way.  The 
doormat  maker  Is  blind:  the  weaver's  legs 
are  paralyzed:  the  station  attendant's  hand 
is  missing:  and  the  veterinarian's  left  arm 
Is  useless.  Second,  all  are  veterans. 

These  men  represent  a  great  number  of 
disabled  veterans  who  have  severe  handlers, 
but  who  have  gone  on  to  conquer  them  and 
to  become  hard-working  citizens.  Overcom- 
ing their  handicaps  was  not  easy;  rather  It 
was  the  end-result  of  continuing  effort  and 
untiring  attempts  to  bring  themselves  to  the 
full  workmanship  abilities  that  all  possess. 
The  skills  disabled  veterans  have  are  diversi- 
fied: they  are  employed  In  Jobs  ranging  from 
a  piano  tuner  to  a  school  teacher,  a  congress- 
man to  a  musician,  and  a  corporation  execu- 
tive to  a  private  pUot. 

Even  though  most  veterans  are,  or  want  to 
become,  self-supporting,  money  is  not  always 
the  dominant  objective  of  employment.  Often 
it  is  a  deep  desire  within  the  disabled  vet- 
eran to  feel  he  Is  contributing  to  his  commu- 
nity the  talents  and  abilities  he  has  to  offer. 
These  men  will  not  permit  their  handicaps 
to  bring  them  down. 

Because  of  their  imyleldlng  enthusiasm, 
often  they  perform  at  higher  rates  of  pro- 
ficiency than  the  non-handicapped  worker. 
For  Instance,  In  a  lumber  yard  a  blind  vet- 
eran works  at  a  power  saw,  turning  out 
numerous  bundles  of  wooden  stakes.  He  puts 
several  pieces  of  wood  through  the  saw  at  a 
time.  Occasionally  a  defective  piece  Is  tiaed; 
liowever,  his  quick,  aeoaltlve,  and  aocurat* 
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fingers  detect  this  error  and  toss  out  the 
faulty  wood. 

In  some  respects,  a  disabled  veteran's  hand- 
icap can  turn  out  to  be  an  asset.  The  deaf 
can  block  out  distracting  noises,  and  the 
fingers  of  the  blind  are  much  more  sensitive 
to  errors.  Also,  because  of  the  positive  and 
ambitious  attitudes  most  disabled  veterans 
have,  they  are  inspiring  to  their  more  able- 
bodied  co-workers.  All  In  all,  the  working  dis- 
abled veteran,  whether  he  be  a  factory  work- 
er or  a  self-employed  business  man.  is  a 
great  manpower  resource  and  a  good  invest- 
ment in  my  community's  future  and  welfare. 

The  disabled  veteran  has  a  burning  desire 
to  succeed.  He  wants  to  reach  out  and  to  tell 
the  world  that  "Ability  Counts.'* 


EQUITY  DEMANDED  FOR  NORTH- 
EASTS CONSUMERS 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  the  Subcommittee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee held  2  days  of  hesulngs  on  the 
critical  problem  of  No.  2  fuel  oil  for  the 
Northeastern  States. 

Members  of  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  testified  and  sub- 
mitted statements  in  support  of  pro- 
posals for  increased  imports  of  No.  2  fuel 
oil  to  alleviate  the  tight  supply  situation, 
reduce  consumer  prices,  and  strengthen 
competition.  Several  witnesses  proposed 
complete  decontrol  of  No.  2  fuel  oil  im- 
ports ;  others  supported  the  plan  to  pro- 
vide 150,000  barrels  per  day  of  No.  2  fuel 
oil  imports  to  independent  deepwater 
terminal  operators  in  district  I,  the  east 
coast. 

I  should  like  to  take  a  moment  to  put 
east  coast  needs  in  perspective. 

Let  us  see  what  150,000  barrels  a  day 
really  means. 

First,  the  150.000  barrels  per  day  of 
imports  that  have  been  proposed  repre- 
sents 1  percent  of  the  refinery  output  of 
our  Nation. 

Second,  there  are  20^ refineries — I  re- 
peat: 20  refineries — in  our  coimtry  that 
produce  more  than  150.000  barrels  per 
day.  Seven  of  them  are  in  Texas  smd 
three  in  Louisiana.  In  other  words,  there 
are  20  refineries  in  this  coimtry  that  pro- 
duce more  oil — from  that  single  refin- 
ery— than  Is  being  asked  for  all  of  the 
east  coast. 

Third,  let  us  look  at  some  of  those  In- 
dividual refineries. 

Standard  Oil  of  California  has  a  re- 
finery at  El  Segundo  that  produces 
200.000  barrels  per  day. 

American  Oil  has  a  refinery  of  300.000 
barrels  per  day.  at  Whiting.  Ind. 

Gulf  Oil  has  a  refinery  at  Port  Arthur, 
Tex.,  that,  produces  320,000  barrels  per 
day — that  is  twice  as  much  as  we  in  the 
Northeast  are  asking  for. 

Mobil  Oil  has  a  refinery  at  Beaumont. 
Tex.,  with  an  output  of  330,000  barrels 
per  day  and  I  might  add  that  Mobil  led 
the  way  with  a  1-cent  price  increase  on 
gasoline  2  weeks  ago  that  is  going  to  cost 
the  American  consumer  $1  billion  per 
year. 

Texaco  has  a  refinery  at  Port  Arthur, 
producing  310,000  barrels  per  day. 

Humble  Oil  has  a  refinery  at  Baton 
Rouge,  La.,  producing  450,000  barrels  per 
day.  In  other  words.  Humble  Oil  Co..  has 
one  refinery  producing  three  times  as 
much  oil  as  Is  being  sought  for  the  en- 
tire east  ooasL  j^ 


These  figures  speak  for  themselves. 

They  also  demonstrate  why  we  in  the 
Northeast  have  been  shocked  and  angry 
at  the  opposition  of  the  major  oil  com- 
panies and  oil  producers  to  proposals  for 
relief  for  our  area. 

We  do  not  seek  much;  only  a  measure 
of  equity. 

But  we  are  determined  to  get  that 
equity.  And  we  will  not  rest  until  the 
heating  oil  problem  is  solved. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  testimony  of 
Mrs.  Bess  Myerson  Grant,  the  commis- 
sioner of  consumer  affairs  for  New  York 
City,  before  the  subcommittee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  fcdlows: 

ABOLmoN  or  Quotas  on  the  iMPOBTA'noN 
or  On,  INTO  THE  UNrrED  States 


(Testimony  of  Bess  Myerson  Grant,  com- 
missioner of  consumer  affairs  of  the  City 
of  New  York,  before  the  SubcomnUttee  on 
Small  Business  of  the  Senate  Bonking  and 
Currency  Committee,  April  6,  1970) 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  pleased  to  have  this 
opportunity  to  discuss  what  may  be  the  sin- 
gle most  scandalous  instance  of  exploitation 
which  the  American  consumer  must  face  In 
meeting  her  family's  basic  economic  needs. 
I  refer  to  the  policy  of  maintaining  quotas 
on  the  importation  of  relatively  cheap  for- 
eign oil,  and  thereby  fixing  the  prices  which 
consumers  must  pay  at  artificially  high  levels. 
In  particular.  I  believe  that  it  Is  Important 
at  this  time  to  call  attention  to  the  Adminis- 
tration's apparent  decision  to  scuttle  the 
Report  of  the  President's  own  Task  Force 
on  OU  Import  Control.  This  Task  Force  was 
chaired  by  Labor  Secretary  Oeorge  Schultz, 
and  composed  entirely  of  high  level  appoint- 
ees of  President  Nixon  himself.  The  Task 
Force's  Report  was  prepared  on  the  basis  of 
nine  months  careful  study,  and  after  review 
of  ten  thousand  pages  of  written  submis- 
sions, by  an  exceptionally  distinguished  staff 
under  the  direction  of  Professor  Philip 
Areeda  of  the  Harvard  Law  School.  The  Re- 
port exploded  once  and  for  all  the  myth  that 
oil  Import  quotas  serve  to  protect  our  na- 
tional security.  It  exhaustively  documented 
the  fact  that  the  only  function  of  the  quotas 
is  to  preserve  the  Immense  private  profits  of 
oU  companies  and  oil  Investors. 

The  Task  Force's  recommendations  were 
hardly  radical.  Indeed,  I  could  not  myself 
support  them  except  as  a  necessary  and  tem- 
porary compromise.  The  Report  did  not  pro- 
pose the  termination  of  Oil's  status  as  a 
special  object  of  government  largesse.  It 
suggested  merely  that  the  Administration 
alter  the  method  of  forcing  consumers  to 
make  annual  welfare  payments  to  the  indus- 
try. Tariffs,  rather  than  quotas,  the  report 
demonstrated,  could  reduce  fuel  prices  for 
the  nation's  consumers  without  Jeopardizing 
the  standing  of  any  oil  company  with  Dtin 
and  Bradstreet. 

But  the  oil  Industry  doesnt  want  to  sub- 
stitute tariffs  for  quotas.  Tariffs  would  Il- 
luminate a  bit  too  dramatically  the  injustice 
inherent  In  the  sheltered  status  of  oil.  There- 
fore, they  might  awaken  the  American  people 
to  the  need  for  even  more  fundamental  re- 
form. So  OU  registered  its  opposition.  And 
the  Administration,  it  seems,  has  reacted 
accordingly.  President  Nlzon  made  <ui  Im- 
plicit public  promise  not  to  tamper  with 
the  oil  import  quota  system — at  least  not 
until  after  the  November  elections. 

I  congratulate  this  Committee  for  Its  cour- 
age In  holding  hearings  on  this  vital  ques- 
tion— ^in  the  face  of  the  overwhelming 
pressure  that  can  be  brought  to  bear  by  an 
Industry  with  $6  billion  In  annual  rsvenuee 
at  stake.  Only  by  educating  the  people  and 
giving  them  the  facts  can  we  who  care  about 


this  issue,  convert  our  individual  concern 
into  public  concern.  Only  thereby  can  we 
dismantle  this  system  of  legalized  larceny. 
Only  thereby  can  we  force  government  to 
start  protecting  the  people,  and  stop  playing 
its  present  role — which  is  something  like 
that  of  a  cop  in  a  crowd  who  stealthily  picks 
the  pockets  of  individual  citizens  and  then 
distributes  the  proceeds  to  those  hoodlums 
unable  to  succeed  at  the  pick-pocket  game 
without  official  aid. 

The  scale  on  which  this  game  of  picking  the 
American  consumer's  pocket  as  presently 
played  Is  dazzling.  Mayor  Lindsay's  Commis- 
sion on  Inflation  and  Economic  Welfare  gave 
a  conservative  estimate  that  the  total  anniutl 
cost  of  oil  import  quotas  to  New  York  City's 
population  is  $85  million.  The  President's 
Task  Force  stated  that  each  individual  New 
York  City  family  loses  nearly  (100  each  year 
in  excessive  payments. 

In  the  aggregate,  tlie  oil  Industry  extorts 
an  Incredible  total  of  approximately  (6  bil- 
lion each  year  from  consumers  across  the 
nation  by  means  of  the  oil  Import  quota  sys- 
tem. Not  only  do  quotas  excuse  It  from  tbe 
inconvenience  of  meeting  more  efficient  and 
less  expensive  foreign  competition.  Qtiotas 
also  shelter  the  Industry's  devious  prlce- 
flxlng  arrangements  which  have  been 
created  under  color  of  state  laws  In  oil- 
producing  states.  Moreover,  oil  companies 
even  make  vast  profits  from  the  resale  of 
those  amounts  dt  foreign  oil  which  Interior 
Department  regulations  allow  to  be  im.- 
ported  under  outstanding  quotas. 

Nearly  $1  million  Is  made  every  day  from 
these  resale  rights.  Since  the  beginning  of 
the  oil  Import  quota  program  In  1959,  Stajid- 
ard  Oil  of  New  Jersey  has  gained  at  least  $305 
million  In  this  manner;  Gulf  has  made  over 
$290  million:  and  Standard  of  California  has 
taken  over  $265  million.  Every  penny  of  these 
astounding  totals  rightfully  belongs  to  tens 
of  millions  of  ordinary  families,  many  of 
whotn  have  literally  lost  as  much  as  $1,000 
in  excess  payments  for  fuel — $1,000  which 
they  could  no  doubt  put  to  very  good  use  In 
coping  with  the  ravages  of  inflation. 

There  is  only  one  conclusion  a  fair-minded 
observer  can  draw  from  these  facts.  The 
magnates  of  oil — and  the  politicians  who 
serve  them — have  said,  "The  consumer  be 
damned." 

Wbat  else  Is  there  to  say  of  an. Admin- 
istration which  struggles  to  see  that  the  sur- 
tax survives,  while  it  shies  away  from  show- 
ing even  slight  concern  about  this  sacrifice 
of  the  consuming  family's  financial  security 
to  a  powerful  industry's  greed? 

That  constitutes  my  general  response  to 
the  state  of  things  with  respect  to  oil 
quotas.  Now,  if  the  Committee  will  permit 
me,  I  would  like  briefly  to  note  some  more 
specific  criticisms  of  the  existing  program, 
which  I  have  developed  with  the  assistance 
of  the  staff  of  the  Department  of  Consumer 
Affairs  and  other  officials  of  Mayor  Lind- 
say's Administration. 

OU  from  Venezuela  or  the  Middle  East 
could  be  deUvered  to  the  U.8.  Bast  Coast  for 
about  $3.00  a  barrel.  OU  from  Texas  costs 
about  $3.90  a  barrel  on  the  East  Coast.  For 
New  York  State,  these  basic  flgiu-es  mean 
that  the  cost  of  the  Program  tills  year,  1970, 
wlU  be  almost  half  a  bUIlon  doUars.  When 
New  England  is  added  In,  the  cost  Is  over 
eight  hundred  mlUlon  dollars  in  this  year 
alone.  This  means  that  the  oU  quotas  wlU 
cost  New  York  and  New  England  almost  as 
much  this  year  as  the  Federal  Government 
Is  spending  to  fight  crime  in  1970.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Report  of  the  President's  Task 
Force,  over  the  next  ten  years,  the  extra 
cost  to  the  nation's  consumers  of  continuing 
this  program  wUl  be  about  66  billion  dol- 
lars. 

This  Is  a  huge,  hidden  tax  on  constuners 
across  the  nation — ^not  only  on  those  who 
live  in  the  North — ^though  Northern  oon- 
svuners  are  most  seriously  affected.  Northern 
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states'  economies  receive  no  oil  production 
taxes  and  they  use  oil  for  heating  as  well  as 
for  Industry.  Among  the  Northern  states.  New 
York  and  New  England  are  most  heavily 
taxed,  because  of  their  high  consumption 
and  great  distance  from  the  major  producing 
areas.  The  Tax  Is  compounded  In  the  North- 
east because  pipelines,  which  offer  com- 
paratively economical  oil  and  gas  trans- 
portation, do  not  reach  us.  We  must  rely  on 
0.S.-flag  tankers,  which  Increase  the  risk 
of  pollution  and  which  are  approximately 
twice  as  expensive  as  U.S.  owned  ships  under 
other  flags. 

A  final  defect  In  the  system  of  Import 
restrictions  is  that  It  achieves  Its  goal  In  the 
most  Inefficient  way  possible,  by  using  quotas 
Instead  of  tariffs.  The  Task  Force  makes  evi- 
dent that  either  approach  can  yield  the 
same  U.S.  price  for  oil.  However,  quotas  make 
It  Impjosslble  for  small  marketers  to  buy 
more  than  a  fixed  quantity  from  foreign 
sellers — an  oligopoly  can  Increase  prices  with- 
out worrying  the  foreigners  might  come  and 
Introduce  competitive  pricing  Into  the  mar- 
ket. Moreover,  the  quota  encourages  the  state 
governments,  as  In  Texas,  to  support  prices 
by  restricting  the  production  of  the  most 
prolific  (lowest cost)  fields. 

The  naive  might  expect  that  a  tax  of  this 
size — far  higher  than  the  annual  cost  of  the 
C-5  and  F-111  programs  put  together — would 
at  least  have  a  defensible  reason  for  being 

Unfortunately,  as  the  Task  Force  report 
makes  clear,  the  national  defense  needs  for 
the  oil  Import  program  are  largely  a  gleam 
In  the  eyes  of  the  oil  company  PR  men  "Kie 
report  points  out  that  even  the  wholly  unreal 
assumption  that  the  U.S.  and  Canada  receive 
no  oil  at  all  from  any  foreign  country  for 
one  year,  they  would  be  able  to  meet  all 
demand  for  oil  by  only  moderate  rationing 
of  passenger  car  gasoline.  The  report  points 
out  that  this  contingency — total  stoppage  of 
all  U.S.  and  Canadian  Imports  of  oil — Is 
difficult  to  even  Imagine,  short  of  nuclear 
war.  at  which  point  we  would  face  problems 
far  more  serious  than  lack  of  gasoline  for 
a  Sunday  drive. 

As  for  World  War  n"s  relevance,  the  official 
history  of  the  Petroleum  Administration  for 
War  points  out  that  rationing  was  imposed 
for  two  main  reasons:  (a)  to  conserve  rubber 
tires,  and  (b)  to  give  the  population  a  sense 
of  sacrifice.  Crude  oil  was  never  In  generally 
short  supply — there  were  product  shortages, 
but  they  were  caused  by  lack  «f  tanker  trans- 
pontatlon  to  the  East  Coast.  In  this  connec- 
tion. It  Is  Interesting  to  note  the  Task  Force's 
conclusion  that  wartime  tanker  shortages,  al- 
though not  likely  to  be  a  problem,  would 
actually  be  toorse  If  the  Import  quotas  are 
continued  than  if  they  are  entirely  aban- 
doned. 

There  are  other  Inoonslstencles  which 
makes  evident  that  the  real  purpoee  of  the 
program  Is  to  protect  the  Incomes  of  US.  oil 
men.  For  e«*Bapl«.  on  from  Canada  Is  heav- 
ily restricted  by  hitherto  secret  agreements. 
even  though  no  one  seriously  argues  that 
the  Canadians,  who  are  equal  partners  In 
our  air  defense  system,  are  a  threat  t»  our 
national  seciirlty.  The  managers  of  the  pro- 
grams have  found  It  possible  to  make  even 
lees  rational  distinctions:  Canadian  oil  Is 
allowed  to  come  In  over  land,  but  may  not 
be  shipped  over  the  Oreat  Lakes  nor,  until 
this  year,  to  Chicago. 

The  carefully  reasoned  conclusion  of  the 
Tfcsk  Force,  that  the  present  system  is  un- 
necessary for  national  defense,  has  not  to  my 
knowledge  been  coherently  challeg«d  I  sug- 
gest that  If  one  takes  seriously  the  require- 
ment of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1982 
that  the  national  defense  be  found  to 
be  endantcered  before  Import  restrictions 
can  be  levied,  the  present  program  should  be 
considered  illegal. 

It  seems  clear,  however,  that  outright 
wilmlnaMon  of  oU  quotas  is  not  a  reallstlo 


goal  for  this  political  year.  Indeed,  even  the 
Cabinet  Task  Force's  proposal  that  tariffs 
be  substituted  for  quotas  seenu  unlikely  to 
occur. 

Hence.  I  suggest  a  further  compromise: 
the  extension.  In  the  present  District  I 
(which  Is  the  Atlantic  States)  of  the  present 
exemption  of  residual  fuel  oil  to  No.  2  fuel 
oil.  As  a  compromise.  It  has  several  advan- 
tages. First,  No.  2  oil  Is  most  widely  used  In 
the  North,  for  home  heating,  and  Its  ex- 
emption will  therefore  benefit  the  area  which 
Is  haxdest  hit  by  the  program.  Areas  further 
South  and  In  the  Midwest  and  Northwest 
have  natural  gas  available,  and  the  South 
has  in  any  event  less  severe  weather.  Sec- 
ondly, the  exemption  would  not  be  so  large 
a  hole  In  the  dike  as  to  significantly  reduce 
the  present  level  of  subsidy  to  the  owners 
of  oil  lands.  If  the  additional  exemption  has 
any  general  price  effect.  It  would  only  offset 
the  gasoline  price  Increases  currently  being 
Instituted  by  the  Industry,  following  the 
price  leadership  of  Texaco  In  this  case. 

The  third  benefits  of  this  compromise  Is 
that,  unlike  subsidies  to  only  a  part  of  the 
distribution  chain,  i.e..  Increased  quota  al- 
locations to  Independent  marine  terminals 
or  to  Machlasport  refiners.  It  will  not  sim- 
ply end  up  In  the  pockets  of  the  favored 
segment.  This  dlsappecu-ance  of  the  sub- 
sidy occurs  when  those  who  effectively  set 
the  price,  usually  the  large.  Integrated  oil 
companies,  do  not  receive  any  subsidy,  and 
therefore  cannot  force  the  price  down. 

The  final  benefit  of  decontrol  of  No.  2 
fuel  oil  Is  that  the  number  of  sources  of 
supply  will  be  Increased.  Competition  Is 
aided  because  U.S.  refiners  of  fuel  oil  will 
have  to  look  over  their  shoulder  at  the  price 
of  Imported  oil  when  they  set  prices:  this 
Increases  the  size  of  the  market  which  oligop- 
olistic forces  must  control  before  prices 
can  be  artificially  Increased. 

The  present  program  adds  to  Infiatlon.  Im- 
poses an  Illegally  discriminatory  tax  on  con- 
sumers especially  In  the  Northern  two-thirds 
of  the  nation,  and  abets  monopoly.  At  the 
least,  we  Insist  on  decontrol  of  No.  2  fuel 
oil.  By  continuing  oil  Import  quotas  In  the 
face  of  Irrefutable  evidence  that  they  serve 
only  to  fatten  the  profits  of  oil  Interests,  the 
Administration  has  applied  Its  special  ver- 
sion of  the  Southern  strategy  to  the  cause 
of  economic  Justice. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  oil  import  quota  sys- 
tem Is  a  five  billion  dollar  annual  drain  on 
the  American  economy.  While  billions  ooze 
Into  the  tax-sheltered  pockets  of  the  oil  In- 
dustry, the  average  consumer  pays  an  extra 
•  100  each  winter  to  heat  his  home.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  President  Is  stuck  In  the  prim- 
ordial pontics  of  petroleum,  and  Congress  Is 
our  only  hope  to  clean  up  the  slick. 

I  hope.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  you  and  the 
members  of  yova  Committee  will  be  able  to 
Inform  the  public  and  to  persuade  your 
colleagues,  so  that  we  can  begin  to  turn  the 
tide  of  pressure  and  power,  and  to  free  this 
historic  chamber  of  democracy  from  the 
domination  of  Big  Oil. 


TREATMENT  OP  PRISONERS 
OP    WAR 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  North 
Vietnam  and  the  Vietcong  In  the  south 
continue  their  cynical  smd  barbarous  pol- 
icy which  totally  disregard  both  the  let- 
ter and  the  spirit  of  the  1949  Geneva 
Convention  Relative  to  the  Treatment 
of  Prisoners  of  War.  That  convention, 
which  was  signed  by  North  Vietnam  on 
June  28,  1957.  provides  the  right  of  neu- 
tral Inspection  by  the  International 
Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  and  for  reg- 
ular mail  communication  between  pris- 


oners and  their  families.  Hanoi  has  not 
made  even  the  smallest  gesture  toward 
regular  repatriation  of  sick  and  wounded 
prisoners  despite  the  number  of  unilat- 
eral releases  of  sick  and  wounded  North 
Vietnamese  prisoners  by  South  Viet- 
nam. Furthermore,  North  Vietnam  grim- 
ly refuses  to  give  any  true  accoimting  of 
the  number  of  prisoners  being  held.  Not 
only  does  such  {u;tion  constitute  cruel 
and  inhuman  treatment  of  the  prisoners 
being  held,  it  Is  sadistically  cruel  to  the 
anguished  families  who  anxiously  wait  to 
hear  whether  their  missing  serviceman 
father,  son,  or  husband  is  dead  or  cap- 
tured. 

Since  the  first  U.S.  Army  adviser  was 
captured  by  the  Vietcong  in  March  1964. 
the  number  of  U.S.  servicemen  listed  as 
missing  in  action  or  captured  in  South- 
east Asia  has  grown  to  a  current  total 
of  more  than  1,400.  About  150  of  these 
men  have  been  missing  or  captured  for 
more  than  4  years,  and  more  than  300 
of  them  have  been  missing  for  three  and 
a  half  years,  which  is  longer  thtm  any 
U.S.  serviceman  was  held  prisoner  dur- 
ing World  War  H. 

Mr.  President,  the  Council  of  Trustees. 
Association  of  the  U.S.  Army,  has  adopt- 
ed a  resolution  which  clearly  expresses 
the  anger  and  outrage  felt  by  most 
Americans  toward  North  Vietnam  and 
the  Vietcong  because  of  their  cruel  and 
Inhumane  treatment  of  American 
Drisoners  of  war.  I  ask  that  this  resolu- 
tion be  printed  at  this  point  In  my  re- 
marks. — 

Mr.  President.  .<;ix  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  six  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  have  Joined  in  sponsor- 
ing a  bipartisan  "appeal  for  interna- 
tional justice"  for  American  prisoners 
of  war  and  our  men  who  are  missing  In 
action  in  Southeast  Asia.  Also  joining  in 
this  observance  will  be  almost  all  the 
veterans'  organizations  and  a  great  many 
Interested  individuals.  The  observance 
will  be  highlighted  by  a  mass  rally  to  be 
held  at  Constitution  Hall  at  8  p.m.  on 
May  1.  1970.  I  hope  that  many  Senators 
win  join  with  us  on  that  occasion  to  show 
our  support  for  our  imprisoned  service- 
men and  our  concern  for  their  families. 

Very  recently.  I  met  with  a  great  many 
of  the  families  of  these  men  who  are 
from  Colorado,  and  I  know  that  they  will 
welcome  this  action  to  show  that  Ameri- 
cans do  care  about  our  missing  service- 
men, and  that  we  will  not  t(rferate  the 
cruel  and  cynical  actlcois  by  the  North 
Vietnamese  «md  the  Vietcong  toward 
American  prisoners  of  war. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  resolu- 
tion of  the  council  of  trustees.  Associa- 
tion of  the  U.S.  Army,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Resolution  of  thf  Council  or  Trustees, 
Association  or  the  U.S.  Akmt 

The  actions  of  the  Hanoi  government  In  Its 
treatment  of  prisoners  of  war  are  both  shock- 
ing and  disgraceful.  Up  to  1.400  members  of 
our  country's  armed  forces  who  are  missing 
In  action  may  be  held  prisoners  xinder  clr- 
cumstanoes  and  conditions  that  are  In  grave 
violation  of  not  only  the  Geneva  Convention, 
but  of  the  principles  of  human  decency  Itself. 
"nia  government  o(  North  Vietnam  and  the 
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Viet  Cong  have  subjected  these  honorable 
fighting  men  to  barbaric  and  cruel  treatment. 
There  Is  evidence  that  captives  have  been 
miserably  fed,  provided  with  inadequate  or 
no  medical  care,  ridiculed  and  reviled  in  pub- 
lic, subjected  to  such  outrages  as  beatings 
and  solitary  confinement,  and  exploited  for 
propaganda  purposes. 

Hanoi  has  repeatedly  Ignored  entreaties  by 
our  government  for  the  names  of  men  held 
prisoner.  This  calculated  and  cruel  omlsslan 
has  had  the  effect  of  extending  the  suffering 
of  the  prisoners  to  their  anguished  relatives, 
many  of  whom  do  not  even  know  if  men  now 
listed  as  missing  in  action  are  alive. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  government  of 
North  Vietnam  Is  a  party  to  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention on  the  Protection  of  Prisoners.  Its 
leaders  have  made  a  mockery  of  Its  provi- 
sions. They  have  not  only  mistreated  prison- 
ers but  flagrantly  violated  such  primary  ten- 
ets as  aUowlng  neutral  Inspection  of  prisons 
and  permitting  such  basic  amenities  as  the 
exchange  with  relatives  at  home  of  letters 
and  packages. 

Spokesmen  for  North  Vietnam  and  the 
Viet  Cong  have  sought  to  Justify  their  despic- 
able conduct  by  characterizing  our  troops  as 
"criminals"  while  caUouslyyefuslng  to  even 
acknowledge  pleas  for  Information  and  hu- 
mane care  by  government  offlclals,  congress- 
men, the  American  public  and  the  wives  of 
missing  men.  Nor.  apparently,  has  the  fact 
that  our  side  has  treated  fairly  the  some 
30,000  North  Vietnamese  and  Viet  Cong  pris- 
oners of  war  influenced  these  cruel  JaUers  to 
even  partially  reciprocate. 

We  condemn  this  barbaric  treatment  of 
American  fighting  men  and  their  famUles  and 
strongly  endorse  the  efforts  of  our  govern- 
ment and  other  organizations  and  Individ- 
uals to  persuade  the  government  of  Nortli 
Vietnam  to  Uve  up  to  the  solemn  promises  It 
made  when  it  became  party  t»  the  Geneva 
Convention  and  to  convince  the  ^net  Cong  to 

do  likewise. 

BLvm  J.  Stahr. 

Chaimuin. 
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PROPOSED  FEASIBILrrY  STUDY  FOR 
A  LAKE  TAHOE  NATIONAL  LAKE- 
SHORE 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  hearings  were  held  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Parks  and  Recreation  on 
S.  2208.  introduced  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bible), 
which  would  authorize  a  feasibility  study 
for  a  national  lakeshore  on  the  Nevada 
portion  of  the  Lake  Tahoe  Basin. 

Lake  Tahoe  is  one  of  our  truly  spectac- 
ular national  resources.  Its  clear,  icy  wa- 
ters and  the  breathtaking  beauty  of  the 
surrounding  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains 
have  attracted  great  numbers  of  people 
to  enjoy  the  recreational  facilities  of  the 
basin  During  some  periods  in  the  peek 
summer  months,  over  100,000  people  can 
be  found  there  at  the  same  time.  This 
demand  has  resulted  In  increased  resi- 
dentisd  and  commercial  development 
around  the  lakeshore.  Senator  Bible's 
bill  Is  an  attempt  to  preserve  the  un- 
developed areas  and  I  congratulate  him 
for  his  foresight  and  his  action. 

While  the  bill  would  limit  the  study 
to  the  Nevada  shore,  an  amendment  has 
been  suggested  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  which  would  expand  the  study 
to  include  the  two-thirds  of  the  Lake 
Tahoe  shore  which  lies  within  California. 
This  prop>osal  has  my  support  because  I 
believe  any  feasibility  study  must  take 
Into  consideration  the  potential  of  the 
entire  basin.  I  hope  the  subcommittee  will 
give  every  consideration  to  this  proposal. 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Illinois.  Mr.  President, 
today  President  Nixon  has  transmitted 
his  Great  Lakes  disposal  message,  em- 
bodying a  bold  new  commitment  of  Fed- 
eral funds  and  energies  to  prevent  open- 
lake  dumping  of  polluted  dredged  ma- 
terials. I  welcome  the  President's  message 
and  proposals  and  congratulate  the  ad- 
ministration for  its  "new  look"  approach 
to  the  problems  of  dredged  materials  dis- 
posal. Those  of  us  privileged  to  live  along 
the  Great  Lakes  are  very  much  encour- 
aged by  this  action  program,  which  we 
feel  is  long  overdue,  to  prevent  further 
despoilment  of  a  great  natural,  national 
heritage. 

Mr.  President.  I  take  special  pride  In 
the  President's  message,  because  open- 
lake  dumping  In  Lake  Michigan  has  been 
the  topic  of  the  President's  and  my  mu- 
tual Interest  for  some  time.  It  was,  In  fact, 
a  principal  topic  of  our  discussion  when 
the  President  traveled  to  Chicago  in  Feb- 
ruary for  the  historic  first  meeting  of 
his  Environmental  Quality  Council.  Since 
then.  It  has  been  a  continuing  topic  of 
study  and  discussion  between  our  respec- 
tive staffs.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  my  latest  communication  to 
the  President  on  open-lake  dumping  In 
Lake  Michigan  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  13,  1970. 
The  President, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  This  letter  has  two 
purposes.  First,  I  want  to  convey  the  con- 
gratulations and  overwhelming  support  of 
Illinois  citizens  for  your  historic  antl-poUu- 
tlon  program.  Our  State,  unique  In  Its  di- 
verse geography.  Industry,  and  agriculture, 
and  abundantly  blessed  with  natural  as  well 
as  Hiimnn  resources,  has  a  Ufe-and-death 
concern  about  pollution  problems.  Its  citi- 
zens are  drawing  new  hope  for  Improvement 
of  the  quality  of  life  In  America  from  your 
firm  commitment  to  a  better  environment. 
I  am  very  proud  to  be  a  Senate  cospwnsor 
of  all  of  your  legislative  proposals  on  the 
environment.  We  In  Illinois  pledge  our  con- 
tinuing support  for  your  great  efforts  to 
prevent  further  fouling  of  our  air.  water,  and 
natural  resources. 

I  am  also  writing  to  formally  alert  you 
to  the  concern  of  our  citizens  about  the 
dumping  of  polluted,  dredged  materials  Into 
Lake  Michigan  by  the  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers. Some  weeks  ago,  the  Corps  announced 
that  It  Intends  to  proceed  with  the  open- 
lake  dumping  of  over  1.5  million  cubic  yards 
of  dredged  materials  this  year. 

Few  announcements  In  the  history  of  this 
Administration  have  been  as  Ill-timed.  The 
Corps'  statement  came  only  days  after  yotir 
visit  to  Chicago  for  meetings  on  environ- 
mental problems  and  only  days  before  you 
sent  yotir  program  on  the  environment  to 
the  Congress.  The  people  of  Illinois  were 
appalled  by  the  announcement.  Their  pub- 
lic officials'  reactions  ranged  from  disap- 
pointment to  denunciation.  The  Department 
of  the  Interior  expressed  Its  unreserved  dis- 
approval. But  the  Corps  cotild  not  be  budged. 
It  defended  Its  practice,  arguing  that  dredg- 
ing was  necessary  to  maintain  navigable 
waterways  in  and  around  the  Lake  and  that 
open-lake  dumping  was  the  only  available 
means  of  disposing  of  a  large  percentage  of 
dredged  materials. 

In  the  constructive  spirit  of  our  meeting 
OQ  environmental  problems  In  Chicago  last 


month.  I  offer  the  following  suggestions  for 
resolution  of  the  deplorable  Impasse,  be- 
tween the  people  and  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment on  the  one  hand  and  the  Corps  of 
EInglneers  on  the  other,  that  permits  the 
dumping  to  continue. 

I  tirge  you  to  order  the  Immediate  cur- 
tailment of  all  but  that  Lake  Michigan 
dredging  absolutely  essential  to  the  main- 
tenance of  navigable  passageways  for  carrier 
vessels  and  to  require  the  disposal  of 
dredged  materials  by  means  other  than 
open-lake  dimiplng  to  the  gpreatest  extent 
possible. 

I  also  urge  you  to  send  the  Congress  legis- 
lation that  would  halt  the  open-lake  dump- 
ing of  polluted  dredglngs  for  at  least  a  five 
year  period,  while  a  permanent  solution  to 
the  problem  of  dredged  material  disposal  Is 
worked  out.  Such  legislation  would,  of 
course,  require  creation  of  an  alternative 
disposal  program  for  these  materials.  In  my 
opinion,  a  program  of  this  nature  should 
Include  the  following  features: 

Federal  assistance  to  States  or  non-fed- 
eral agencies  for  the  acquisition  of  unused 
or  unusable  land,  suitable  for  the  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  dredged  materials  dis- 
posal facilities.  Federal  assistance  In  such 
acquisition  could  be  limited  to  50%  of  the 
value  of  the  wasteland,  contributed  either 
m  cash  or  In  the  transfer  to  the  State  or 
non-federal  agency  of  Federal  land  suitable 
for  similar  use,  or  for  other  public  use  and 
benefit. 

State  or  agency  acquisition  and  retention 
of  title  to  all  disposal  land  and  facilities, 
with  power  specifically  reserved  to  the  State 
or  agency  to  plan  and  execute  rehablUtatlon 
of  the  facility  site,  and  to  use  or  convey  the 
facility  site  after  Its  rehabilitation,  without 
penalty  or  remission  of  proceeds  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

Federal-State  participation  In  the  cost  of 
constructing  and  maintaining  dredged  ma- 
terial disposal  facilities  adequate  to  receive 
the  volume  of  materials  dredged  from  the 
Oreat  Lakes  and  surrounding  waterways  dur- 
ing the  life  of  the  program.  Federal  partici- 
pation could  be  limited  to  50%  of  the  costs 
involved  In  erecting,  staffing,  equipping,  and 
operating  the  faclUty.  and  In  Its  post-usage 
rehabilitation  for  public,  recreational,  or 
other  use.  ^ 

Federal  transportation  of  federally  dredged 
materials  to  the  disposal  faclUty.  Transporta- 
tion of  all  other  dredged  material  to  the 
disposal  faclUty  by  the  dredging  party,  pub- 
Uc  or  private. 

Licensing  of  nonpubUc  use  of  the  facili- 
ties at  reasonable  fees.  Such  fees  should  ap- 
proximate reimbursement  of  the  Federal  and 
State  or  agency  costs  of  the  nonpublic  use 
in  question.  Fifty  percent  of  the  revenues 
collected  from  such  licensed  usage  should 
be  returned  to  the  participating  State  or 
agency  to  assist  In  retiring  Its  costs  of 
acquisition,  maintenance,  and  rehablUtatlon 
of  the  facility. 

Federal  and  state  or  agency  participation 
In  the  administration  of  the  faclUty.  Includ- 
ing joint  representation  on  any  poUcymak- 
ing  body  created  to  gtUde  the  facUlty 
operations. 
Federal  operation  of  the  facility. 
I  am  Informally  advised  that  such  a  pro- 
gram might  cost  the  Federal  Government 
fifty  million  dollars  over  a  five  year  period  or 
ninety  million  doUars  over  a  ten  year  period. 
Preservation  of  the  Great  Lakes  for  ourselves 
and  our  posterity  would  surely  repay  our 
investment  many  times  over.  I  hope  that  the 
Administration  will  respond  to  this  specific 
pollution  crisis  of  the  Oreat  Lakes  with  the 
same  commitment  reflected  In  Its  general 
environmental  program.  I  stand  ready  to 
render  any  assistance  you  may  request  In 
this  effort. 

J    Sincerely  yours, 

•^  Ralph  Ttler  Smith. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Illinois.  Mr.  President, 
that  letter  reflects  my  own  strong  anti- 
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dumping  stand  and  the  details  of  anti- 
dumping legislation  I  proposed  to  the 
President.  In  some  ways  the  President's 
proposals  do  not  go  as  far  as  I  had  sug- 
gested, but  I  shall  be  proud  to  cosponsor 
the  Presidents  bill  as  a  history-making 
first  step,  and  hope  to  present  some 
amendments  of  my  own  when  the  legis- 
lation is  considered  in  committee.  Mr. 
President,  President  Nixon's  proposals 
are  an  implicit  recognition  of  the  prin- 
ciple that  public  works  projects,  no  mat- 
ter how  desirable,  must  not  be  permitted 
to  pollute  and  despoil.  They  further  rec- 
ognize the  sound  principle  that,  if  Oov- 
emment  aims  to  eliminate  pollution,  it 
should  first  guarantee  that  its  own  ac- 
tivities do  not  pollute. 

The  dredging  of  shipping  channels  in 
the  Oreat  Lakes  is  &n  important  factor 
In  the  maintenance  of  a  healthy,  vital, 
economic  climate  in  my  own  State  of 
Illinois.  Only  today,  in  a  statement  pre- 
pared for  delivery  before  the  Senate 
Rivers  and  Harbprs  Subcommittee,  I 
strongly  endorsed  the  proposed  Wauke- 
gan  Harbor  project  for  Lake  Michigan. 
But  my  statement  also  reflected  what  I 
feel  is  a  legitimate  concern  for  the  ecol- 
ogy of  Lake  Michigan.  I  said: 

I  am  parncularly  pleased  to  not«  that  the 
letter  of  intent  Includes  the  f«ct  that  dredg- 
Ings  will  be  deposited  In  on-shore  disposal 
areas  rather  than  spilled  back  Into  Lake 
Michigan. 

I  think  my  statement  reflected  the  only 
sound  approach  to  pollution  abatement — 
stop  the  pollution  before  it  starts.  Build 
into  every  new  project,  and  older  ones  as 
well,  positive  guarantees  against  pollu- 
tion. 

I  shall  continue  to  pursue  this  course 
as  future  projects  come  along. 

The  people  of  Illinois  know  the  value 
of  Great  Lakes  commerce  to  the  State's 
economy.  Many  of  their  jobs  depend  on 
the  shipping  and  lake-related  industries. 
Yet,  they  have  been  and  again  demanded 
the  cessation  of  the  open-lake  dumping 
of  dredged  materials — not  because  they 
waiit  to  see  shipping  and  industry  come 
to  a  halt  in  the  Great  Lakes  region,  but 
because  they  beUeve  that  shipping  and 
industry  can  continue  to  prosper  with- 
out continuing  to  pollute.  TTie  pe(H>le  of 
Illinois  look  to  their  public  officers  to 
accomplish  that  goal  of  progress  with- 
out pollution  by  strict  enforcement  of 
antipollution  regulations.  They  expect 
action,  not  words,  directed  tow'ard  pol- 
lution "abatement.  They  insist  upon  the 
creation  of  programs  "with  the  teeth  In 
them" — and  the  dollars  in  them — to  do 
the  job.  They  deserve  nothing  less. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  President 
Nixon's  bold  new  commitment  to  prog- 
ress without  pollution  deserves  a  simi- 
lar commitment  from  each  of  us.  And 
so  today.  I  am  announcing  a  policy  that 
some  may  regard  as  politically  naive.  I 
believe  it  is  one  I  owe  my  constituents, 
so  many  of  whom  are  already  engaged 
in  action  programs  to  flght  pollution. 
While  others  seize  upon  the  popular 
appeal  of  an  antipollution  campaign, 
mouthing  platitudes  and  exploiting  the 
new  rhetoric  of  pollution,  this  one  U.S. 
Senator  will  be  taking  action.  I  am  today 
announcing  the  following  commitment 
as  Junior  Senator  from  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois: From  this  day  on,  I  shall  use  my 


office  as  Senator  to  oppose  each  and 
every  new  Federal  public  works  project 
for  the  State  of  Illinois,  if  plans  for  those 
projects  do  not  include  an  adequate  con- 
cern for  the  ecological  effects  of  their 
execution.  In  other  words,  I  am  serving 
notice  here  and  now  to  every  State  and 
local  government  officer,  and  to  every 
interest  group,  that  R^lph  SMrrH  will 
do  his  best  to  see  that  no  more  Federal 
dollars  are  spent  on  new  public  works 
projects  in  Illinois  unless  those  projects 
include  completely  adequate  safeguards 
to  control  pollution  and  other  detrimen- 
tal ecological  effects  of  the  projects.  Mr. 
President,  this  is  no  easy  stand  to  take 
for  a  man  who  is  searching  for  all  the 
support  he  can  get  in  an  election  year. 
I  believe,  however,  that  time — and  my 
constituents — will  prove  it  a  sound  one. 


STAN   PATTY   ON   ALASKA 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  in 
March  1966.  Atlantic  Richfield  Co.  and 
Himible  Oil  and  Refining  began  drilling 
a  "wildcat"  well  tagged  Susie  Unit  No.  1. 
Susie  was  drilled  to  13.500  feet  and.  In 
January  1967,  was  abandoned  as  a  "dry 
hole". 

Stanton  Patty,  staff  reporter  for  the 
Seattle  Times,  traveled  for  3  weeks  over 
5,600  miles  in  Alaska  to  prepare  a  com- 
prehensive feature  for  the  newspaper 
about  Alaskan  oil  and  its  effects  on  the 
State. 

Delving  into  Alaska's  oil  history. 
Reporter  Patty  captured  the  drama 
which  began  3  months  after  explorers 
learned  the  unhappy  truth  about  Siisie 
No.  1.  In  April  1967.  Patty  reports: 

The  drill  rig  waa  dragged  north  60  miles 
to  Prudhoe  Bay  and  another  exploratory 
weU — Prudhoe  Bay  Site  4»1 — was  spudded  In 
on  April  8.  1967.  Exactly  a  year  and  one  week 
later  It  struck  oU.  This  was  the  discovery 
weU. . . .  The  rush  waa  on. 

But  with  the  thrill  of  discovery  came 
a  rush  of  problems  Alaska  had  not  antic- 
ipated. Stanton  Patty  measures  the 
high  tension  among  Alaskans  themselves. 
He  describes  the  people  of  the  terminus 
city  of  Valdez  as  "jubilant  but  jittery." 
"This  certainly  should  bring  new  life  to 
the  town."  he  quotes  one  resident.  "I 
think  it  is  a  good  thing.  The  only  thing 
that  bothers  me  is  that  there  are  people 
in  town  now  we  do  not  know.  Used  to  be, 
you  knew  everyone." 

Patty  recounts  the  investment  of  huge 
sums  of  money  into  Alaska — $15,000  a 
day  just  to  keep  a  drilling  rig  going  and 
each  rig  worth  $2.75  million. 

His  article  describes  the  controversy 
among  legislators  and  government  offici- 
als on  how  to  handle  Alaska's  new  econ- 
omy. Patty  accurately  describes  the 
drama  of  drilling;  the  community  prob- 
lems of  Valdez.  Alaska;  Fairbanks,  and 
Anchorage:  the  legislature  sparring  to 
plan  for  Alaska's  econc»ny  and  he  cor- 
rectly reads  the  desperate  hope  of  Alas- 
kans to  avoid  repeating  America's  en- 
vironmental history. 

Stanton  Patty  observed: 

Conserratlonlsts  are  keeping  on  the  pres- 
sure so  that  Alaska  can  have  Its  oil  pros- 
perity and  Its  natural  beauty,  too. 

At  a  time  of  environmental  crisis, 
Americans  have  turned  to  watch  the 
young  State  of  Alaska  cope  with  develop- 


ment of  new  Industry  on  the  North  Slope 
and  handle  environmental  protection 
which  must  accompany  industrial 
growth. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  several 
articles  by  Stanton  Patty,  reviewing  both 
progress  and  problems  in  Alaska  today, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccord. 
as  follows: 

Action's  Hot  in  Fsozen  North 
(By  Stanton  H.  Patty) 

(Oil  Is  the  magic  word  today  In  Alaska, 
with  the  vast  Arctic  plain  known  as  the 
North  Slope  Is  the  focal  point.  Its  a  story  In- 
volving bUllons  of  dollars  In  expenditures, 
and  countless  controversies.  Stanton  H.  Patty, 
Times  staff  reporter,  has  spent  the  past  three 
weeks  on  the  scene — from  the  drilling  rigs  to 
the  halls  of  the  LeglslatAire.  He  traveled  more 
than  5.600  miles,  using  transportation  rang- 
ing from  North  Slope  cargo  planes  to  trucks 
on  the  Ice  road  to  the  Arctic.  Here  is  his  first 
report.) 

Prttdhoe  Bat.  Alaska. — The  derricks  of  the 
drill  rigs  are  like  steeples  against  the  pale 
winter  sUn. 

Men,  caked  with  Ice  and  drilling  "mud," 
labor  in  temperatures  so  brutal  that  exposed 
flesh  freezes  In  a  matter  of  seconds  and  metal 
snap^  as  If  It  had  no  more  strength  than  a 
matchstick. 

Stretching  from  here  to  the  horizons  Is  the 
frozen  desert  they  call  the  North  Slope,  a 
tundra  prairie  the  size  of  Washington  State 
tUtlng  gently  to  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

This  la  Prudhoe  Bay — one  of  the  moot  ex- 
citing spots  on  the  planet  today. 

Buried  deep  under  the  tundra  are  billions 
of  barrels  of  oil  and  great  bubbles  of  natural 
gas  to  help  fuel  the  nation. 

High-rolling  oil  companies  paid  the  State 
of  Alaska  mare  than  $900  million  last  Sep- 
tember for  leases  on  179  tracts  on  the  North 
Slope.  Not  all  of  the  bidders  were  dealt  win- 
ning hands,  but  overnight,  Alaska  suddenly 
in  the  chips. 

Finding  the  oU — and  then  getting  It  to 
market — ^Is  expensive  up  here,  many  times 
what  it  would  cost  In  what  Alaskans  refer  to 
as  "the  smaller  states." 

But  soon  there  will  be  a  pipeline  four  feet 
In  diameter  reaching  out  from  Prudhoe  Bay 
to  tidewater  at  Valez  800  miles  away  across 
rivers  and  mountain  ranges. 

It  may  be  the  flrst  of  several  pipelines. 
And  as  the  drama  continues  to  unfold,  geo- 
physical crews  may  turn  up  other  petroleum 
fields  in  Alaska  to  rival  Prudhoe  Bay. 

The  Prudhoe  Bay  story  began  perhaps  400 
million  years  ago  when  most  of  the  continent 
was  covered  with  water.  Marine  animals  and 
plaoits  in  the  shallow  seas  died  and  sank  to 
the  bottom. 

Over  the  ages,  nature  formed  layers  of  sedi- 
ment and  converted  the  organic  matter  to 
oU. 

There  had  been  reports  of  oil  seeps  In  the 
areas  almost  a  century  ago.  But  the  treasure 
was  elusive. 

In  March.  1966,  Atlantic  Richfield  Co.  and 
Hiunble  Oil  &  Refining  Co.  began  drilling  a 
"wildcat"  well  tagged  Susie  Unit  No.  1,  Susie 
was  drilled  to  13.600  feet  and  in  January, 
1967,  waa  abandoned  as  a  "dry  hole." 

The  companies  almost  gave  up  the  search. 

However,  the  drill  rig  was  dragged  north 
60  miles,  to  Prudhoe  Bay.  and  another  ex- 
ploratory well — Prudhoe  Bay  State  No.  1 — 
was  spudded  In  on  April  8,  1967.  Ebcactly  a 
year  and  one  week  later  It  struck  oil.  This 
was  the  discovery  well. 

Then  on  June  25.  1968.  Atlantic  Richfield 
and  Humble  announced  that  a  second  well — 
Sag  River  State  No.  1 — Just  seven  m'l«s  away, 
had  found  oil.  This  was  the  confirmation 
well. 
The  nish  was  on. 
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(By  Stanton  H.  Patty) 

PaiTDHOE  Bat,  Alaska. — The  shar])-edg«d 
wind  and  the  temperature  had  teamed  up 
for  a  cruel  "chill  factor"  of  mlnus-57  degrees 
in  this  men-only  land.  Ousts  swirled  puffs  of 
snow  across  the  bleak  landscape. 

A  rigger  from  Texas,  hU  face  maak  glazed 
with  grime,  said  it  all  in  one  frosty  breath: 

"It's  a  helluva  place  for  an  oil  field." 

This  la  Prudhoe  Bay,  the  birthplace  of 
the  North  Slope  oil  boom,  390  miles  north 
of  Fairbanks. 

No  longer  a  wilderness  moat  of  the  maps 
forgot  until  now. 

Tall  drilling  rigs  perforating  the  tundra 
miles  deep,  the  comfortable  Atlantic  Rlch- 
fleld-Humble  base  camp  with  modular  hovis- 
Ing  units  shipped  from  Seattle,  a  busy,  loe- 
ooated  airfield  with  Its  own  control  tower, 
a  new  refinery  to  produce  fuel  from  North 
Slope  crude  for  the  drills  and  heavy  vehicles, 
a  shallow-water  port  on  the  receiving  end 
of  the  Seattle  summer  seallft  .  .  . 

Pruihoe  Bay  State  No.  1,  the  historic  dis- 
covery well  that  started  it  all  two  years  ago. 
is  aeven  miles  northeast  of  the  base  camp 
near  the  shore  of  the  Beaufort  Sea. 

Just  a  few  paces  from  the  airstrip  Is  an 
unlmposlng  libtle  building  covering  a  tarlght- 
red  assembly  of  pipes  and  valves  they  call  a 
"Christmas  tree"  In  oilfield  Jargon.  This  Is 
the  top  of  the  confirmation  well  named  Sag 
River  State  No.  1. 

In  a  way,  this  already  Is  a  producing  oil- 
field. 

Atlantic  Richfield  (ARCO  In  the  trade) 
la  drawing  4,000  barrels  of  crude  oil  a  day 
from  Sag  River  State  No.  1  to  manufactvire 
1,000  barrels  of  dlesel-llke  Arctic  fuel  in  its 
new  "topping  plant"  here.  The  residue  is 
piunped  back  lato  the  hole  for  anothw  day. 

The  kitchen-clean  refinery  Is  so  automated 

t£  that  Just  two  men  can  operate  It  on  a  shift. 
3 1  Before    the   $3    million   plant   opened    in 

X  October,  ARCO  and  Humble  had  to  depend 
on  fuel  brought  In  by  air  or  sea — at  costs 
as  high  as  (135  a  ton.  Now  there  Is  enough 
production  from  this  operation  to  aell  sotne 
to  rival  companies  drilling  in  the  area. 

Secrecy  is  a  big  part  of  this  business.  But 
the  beet  guess  is  that  16  or  more  drills  are 
punching  holes  In  the  North  Slope  today. 

Most  are  exploratory  wells,  with  their 
gambling  owners  following  up  September's 
auction  when  the  oil  companies  bid  more 
than  $900  million  for  state  oil  leasee  up 
here. 

The  ARCO-Humble  combine  has  five  rigs 
at  work  on  the  slope.  Others  reportedly  In- 
clude BP  Alaska  (a  p«ut  of  British  Petro- 
leum). Gulf,  Hotne  on.  MoMl,  Union  and 
MoCulIoch. 

Experts  say  the  tempo  Is  certain  to  in- 
crease soon  after  final  approval  from  the 
Interior  Department  for  the  800-mlle-long 
pipeline  from  Prudhoe  Bay  to  Valdez. 

They  talk  In  big  figures  In  these  parts. 

It  cost  something  like  $7.5  million  to  drill 
the  ARCO-Humble  discovery  well.  The  200- 
man  base  camp  and  refinery  here  had  a  price 
tag  totaling  $10  million. 

Each  of  the  Rowan  DrllUng  Co. 'a  rig  and 
camp  units  designed  to  be  hauled  around  by 
helicopter  Is  priced  at  about  $3.76  million. 
And  It  averages  $15,000  a  day  Just  to  keep  one 
of  those  rigs  running. 

Ike  Huval.  40,  a  colorful  drilling  engineer 
from  Texas,  has  a  North  Slope  mtLp  In  his 
office  speckled  with  fluorescent-red  dots 
marking  the  vartotis  well  sites. 

"Each  one  of  these  dots  represents  about 
$3  milllosi  m  spending,"  Huval  said.  "That 
means  It  already  amounts  to  $60  or  $70 
million." 

When  jrou  add  the  bids  the  oil  companies 
put  on  the  line  m  the  state  lease  sale — and 
the  fact  that  some  are  sure  to  be  some  dis- 
appointing dry  holes — you  are  talking  high 


finance.  No  wonder  that  some  have  coined 
the  term  "megabucks"  to  describe  the 
stratosphere  spending  In  the  North  Slope  oil 
boom. 

But  the  rewards  will  be  high,  too,  for  the 
lucky  ones.  The  slope  already  Is  being  termed 
one  of  the  world's  great  oil  basins.  And  the 
curtain  is  hardly  up. 

The  cold  wind  sears  your  face  and  you  ask 
why  anyone  would  work  under  such  punish- 
ing conditions. 

The  pay  Is  good,  that's  why.  Besides,  oil 
workers  are  kind  of  a  special  breed  accus- 
tomed to  rugged  living. 

"A  man's  gotta  work  someplace,"  said  L.  C. 
Baker,  38,  a  driller  from  Oklahoma  City. 
"It's  not  so  bad  when  you  get  used  to  It." 

Baker  has  moved  his  wife  and  six  children 
to  Anchorage,  600  miles  away.  He  works  for 
four  weeks  (la-hour  shifts  seven  days  a 
week) ,  then  takes  off  two  weeks  at  company 
expense. 

Survival  Is  something  they  must  think 
about  constantly  to  stay  alive  in  winter. 
Frostbite  can  occur  in  seconds. 

They  had  chill-factor  conditions  of  almost 
100  degrees  below  zero  the  other  day,  but 
Huval's  crew  was  able  to  keep  working. 

"Obviously,  your  efficiency  falls  off  in  cold 
weather."  Huval  said.  "You  have  to  stop 
and  warm  up  from  time  to  time.  You  have  to 
wear  gloves  and  heavy  clothing  that  hinders 
your  movements. 

"Imagine  having  to  put  a  nut  on  a  bolt 
with  mittens  on  and  not  being  able  to  take 
them  off." 

The  rules  here  go  something  like  this:  "No 
women,  no  booze,  no  guns." 

Men  complain  about  the  weather  and  be- 
ing away  from  their  families.  But  Huval  says 
.  this  Is  normal. 

"I'd  be  worried  If  they  didn't  gripe."  he 
said.  "This  Is  how  you  can  tell  If  they're 
OK." 

Huvals  rig  is  boring  a  "development  well." 
That  means  the  companies  already  know 
there  Is  oil  there. 

The  177-foot-hlgh  rig  will  drill  five  or  six 
directional  wells  from  this  position,  chew- 
ing down  and  sideways  by  following  angles 
and  bearings  as  a  navigator  might  prescribe. 

The  rotary  drill  assembly  Itself  in  the  hole 
weighs  230,000  pounds  and  is  9,000  feet  down 
In  clay  and  shale.  It  takes  7>4  hours  or  so 
Just  to  hoist  this  much  gear  to  the  surface 
to  change  bits  and  get  started  again.  That 
happens  every  24  to  30  hours. 

ARCO  and  Humble  are  taking  pains  to 
protect  the  ecology  of  the  North  Slope. 

The  drilling  rigs  are  placed  atop  gravel 
pads  five  to  seven  feet  thick  as  Insulation  for 
the  permafrost.  Even  the  dlke-Uke  roads  are 
built  on  gravel  fills.  The  Prudhoe  Bay  base 
camp  has  a  sewage-treatment  plant  said  to 
be  as  modem  as  any  city's. 

Among  the  visitors  this  day  was  Oerald 
Oanopole,  an  Anchorage  geologist  who  is 
chairman  of  the  Alaska  chapter  of  the  Sierra 
Club. 

Oanopole  had  harsh  words  for  exploratory 
crews  that  scarred  the  tundra  at  times,  but 
praised  what  he  saw  at  Prudhoe  Bay. 

"The  companies  that  have  production  here 
are  making  a  very  sincere  effort  to  minimize 
their  Impact,"  he  said.  "But  It  still  takes 
very  close  regulation,  which  the  state  Isnt 
set  up  to  do  yet. 

"OU  is  one  industry  that  can  be  nearly 
compatible  with  the  environment,  unlike 
mining  or  forestry.  "If  properly  done,  you 
really  don't  have  to  know  It  is  there." 

Now  you  drive  across  the  Ice  of  the  Beau- 
fort Sea  to  another  drilling  site  seven  miles 
from  camp.  This  one  Is  different:  It  is  an 
AROO-Humble  exploratory  well — ^In  search 
of  oil — ^belng  drilled  on  a  confidential  or 
"tight  hole"  basis. 

On  the  shore  you  pass  by  the  new  camp 
owned  by  PAC,  the  Seattle  tug  and  barge 
firm.  PAC  and  Puget  Sound  Tug  &  Barge  Co., 


in  a  Joint  venture  called  Arctic  Marine 
Freighters,  carried  out  the  spectacular  sea- 
lift  from  Seattle  to  Prudhoe  Bay  last  sum- 
mer and  will  be  back  this  year. 

The  towering  cranes  that  offloaded  the 
cargo  are  at  rest  now,  like  frozen  sculptures. 
Wipe  the  snow  from  the  small  barges  that 
were  sunk  purposely  to  provide  a  pier  and 
you  tmcover  names  such  as  "liemmlng," 
"Arctic  Fox"  and  "Ptarmigan." 

Wind  drifts  heaps  of  snow  across  the  ice 
trail  as  you  approach  the  "wildcat"  well.  On 
the  drill  fioor,  struggling,  silent  men,  work- 
ing in  rhythm,  are  changing  a  bit.  Their 
coveralls  are  smeared  vrith  Ice  and  drilling 
mud.  The  cold  Is  bitter  and  biting.  The  siu 
Is  gone  after  a  brief  stay. 

Like  the  man  said : 

"It's  a  helluva  place  for  an  oil  field." 

"Ice  Hichwat"  Oets  the  Job  Done 
(By  Stanton  H.  Patty) 

Fairbanks. — They  call  It  the  Ice  road.  And 
•ome  other  things,  too. 

It  begins  81  miles  north  of  here  at  the 
old  mining  town  of  Uvengood  and  courses 
north  for  420  difficult  miles  over  frozen  rivers 
and  mountain  passes  to  Sagwon  in  the  heart 
of  the  North  Slope  oil  country. 

"Ice  Road"  Is  something  of  a  misnomer. 
What  It  Is  Is  a  winter  trail,  a  btUldozed  path 
for  trucks  through  the  wilderness  paved  with 
Ice,  snow  and  ruts. 

It  Is  a  slow,  tortuous  route — and  the  target 
of  conservationists  who  poke  fun  at  It  as  a 
"ditch"  or  "canal"  after  spring  breakup 
closes  the  road.  But  the  truckers,  pleased  with 
the  chance  to  get  a  piece  of  the  action  In 
the  North  Slope  cargo  haul,  say  the  road  la 
doing  exactly  what  It  was  designed  for. 

Except  for  lack  of  maintenance  by  the 
state  in  one  30-mlIe  stretch  (which  Is  being 
corrected) ,  they  have  no  complaints. 

OfflciaUy,  this  la  the  Walter  J.  Hlckel  High- 
way. 

Named  by  Gov.  Keith  H.  Miller  for  Interior 
Secretary  Hlckel,  who  ordered  the  pioneering 
road  to  the  oilfields  opened  late  in  1068  when 
he  was  Alaska's  governor. 

(They  say  there  are  times,  especially  when 
conservation  forces  are  criticizing  the  high- 
way, that  Hlckel  wishes  the  honor  had  gone 
to  someone  else.) 

The  state  built  the  road  last  winter  In  a 
crash  program  that  cost  something  like  $766,- 
000.  It  opened  in  March  and  closed  a  monUi 
later,  as  anticipated,  when  the  spring  {haw 
arrived  and  water  began  fiowlng  over  the  rein- 
forced Ice  bridge  across  the  Yukon  River.  In 
the  meantime,  the  truckers  managed  to  move 
7,400  tons  of  freight  to  the  Arctic  in  a  race 
with  the  warming  weather. 

Conservationists  weren't  the  only  critics. 
There  were  charges  that  the  road  cost  the 
state  about  double  Ita  estimate  and  the  rest 
of  the  funds  had  to  be  diverted  from  high- 
way-maintenance funds  for  other  areas. 

Oovernor  Miller  said  In  September  that  the 
route  would  not  be  reopened  this  winter. 
There  was  not  enough  money. 

However,  the  trucking  industry  and  Fair- 
banks itself  applied  pressure  and  in  Nov«n- 
ber  Miller  announced  he  was  ordering  a  "par- 
tial" reopening,  as  far  as  Settles.  This  Is 
Beyond  The  Yukon  River  and  halfway  to  the 
North  Slope. 

Truckers  and  contractors  Joined  forces 
with  the  state  to  help  with  the  Job.  And  by 
January  16  the  fliat  trucks  were  rolling 
north. 

The  reason  for  the  urgency:  ContractoPB 
needed  the  ice  road  to  move  in  fleets  of 
heavy  equipment  for  the  $100  million  ac- 
cess road  north  of  the  Yukon  they  will  buUd 
for  the  giant  TAPS  pipeline  to  carry  Nortel 
Slope  oil  to  market.  A  Jimctlon  near  Settles 
Is  their  staging  area  for  the  The  Big  Road 
Job. 

In  fact,  several  of  the  contractors  (at  this 
writing  still   nervously   awaiting   a  federal 
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permit  to  build  the  TAPS  road)  mgreed  to  re- 
open the  Ice  ro*d  north  from  Bettle«  to  Sag- 
won  If  the  state  would  maintain  It.  The 
sUte  agreed  and  the  Legislature  recently 
approved  a  supplemenUl  appropriation  ol 
$250,000  for  this  work. 

The  Hlckel  Highway  will  disappear  next 
month — perhape  forever. 

By  next  winter,  the  TAPS  road — a  perma- 
nent, all-weather  road— may  be  open  all  the 
way  to  Prudhoe  Bay  on  Alaska's  rooftop. 

The  pipeline-support  road  is  being  con- 
structed to  state-highway  standards  and  ac- 
cording to  Interior  Department  stipulations 
for  guarding  the  permafrost -floored  environ- 
ment. Eventually.  It  will  be  turned  over  to  the 
state. 
That  Is  the  background. 
It  la  9  o'clock  now  on  a  black,  chilly  night 
In  Fairbanks.  Time  for  another  truck  to 
move  out. 

The  driver  la  Pard  Richards.  47.  an  Alas- 
kan for  23  years  and  a  trallblazer  on  th«  Ice 
road.  He  works  for  Weavpr  Brothers,  Inc.. 
one  of  the  major  trucking  ^rma  in  this  area. 
Richards  waa  in  the  first  convoy  to  Sagwon 
last  year,  right  behind  the  bulldozer*,  and 
piloted  the  first  truck  to  Settles  this  year. 

'iy>night's  trip  to  the  Settles  area  will  be 
his  fifth  In  the  past  12  days.  The  circuit 
takes  about  46  hours. 

Pard  stacked  cartons  of  '•groceries"  Into 
the  cab  of  his  big  Kenworth  cabover  tractor 
and  started  the  dlesel.  There  are  no  cafes  or 
sleeping  accommodations  ahead — not  even 
communications  facilities. 

The  cargo  on  the  trailer  la  a  constructlon- 
eamp  houaing  unit  weighing  12.000  pounds. 
Pard  alao  Is  carrying  spare  parts  and  extra 
fuel  to  help  other  trucks  along  the  way.  if 
needed. 

"A  nice  Ught  load."  "Hardly  enough  to 
hold  US  down.  We  should  be  able  to  go  like 
the  dickens." 

It  waa  9:40  pjn.,  when  the  dark-green 
truck  pulled  out  of  the  Weaver  Brothers 
yard  and  turned  onto  the  Steeae  Highway 
toward  a  speck  caUed  Fox.  There,  amid  the 
tailing  piles  left  by  gold  dredgea  long  ago. 
the  route  branchea  to  Uvengood  and  the  Ice 
road. 

Slender  birch  trees  formed  an  aisle  In  the 
headlight  beams.  The  moon  glowed  like  a 
aUver  dollar  Prom  the  Mil.  the  lights  of 
growing  Fairbanks  twinkled  in  the  distance. 
"It's  great  country."  Pard  said.  "Tm  sure 
not  planning  to  leave." 

Beyond  Fox,  Pard  maneuvered  acroaa  the 
frocen  Cbatanlka  River.  Moonlight  shim- 
mered on  the  Ice.  pointing  the  way. 

Later,  at  the  Tolovana  River,  the  temper- 
ature dropped  suddenly.  Richards  turned  up 
the  heater. 

"This  la  always  a  cold  spot,"  he  said. 
The  time  was  1 :  10  ajn..  when  Pard  stopped 
atop  a  steep  grade   above  almort  deserted 
livengood  to  wrap  chains  on  the  truck  tires. 
Now  the  Hlckel  Highway. 
From  now  on.  the  trucker  la  mostly  on  his 
own.  It  la  lonely,  magnificent  country.  The 
sign  warns  truckers  to  carry  survival  gear. 

•nie  truck  growled  throiigh  the  darkness. 
Jiggling  on  the  ley  "washbotu-d  "  surface  of 
the  narrow  trail. 

"There  has  been  a  lot  of  exaggeration 
about  how  much  damage  the  road  is  doing 
to  the  country."  Richards  said.  "It'a  a  good 
road — and  good  for  Alaaka. 

"This  Is  creating  Jobe,  bring  cheaper  fuel 
to  flying  operators  in  the  buah  and  opening 
up  a  vast  area  everyone  will  be  able  to  en- 
joy." 

But  Richards  is  a  oonservatlonlst,  too. 
"rd  like  to  see  this  kept  aa  a  wlldllXe  pre- 
t  serve,"  he  said.  "Tm  all  for  conservation,  but 
I  don't  underetand  those  who  oppose  every 
development  that  comes  along." 

Pard  stopped  at  4:15  ajn.,  to  loan  a  chain 
to  another  truck — the  first  he  bad  met  all 
night — that  was  limping  along  with  a  heavy 
bulldozer  on  Its  trailer. 


An  hour  later  he  parked  on  the  aide  of 
the  Ice  road  to  catch  a  nap,  sleeping  in  the 
driver's  seat.  OuUlde  there  waa  no  sound  but 
the  north  wind. 

Fablko  TxrxoN  Riwa  Maaics  Actual  Bb- 

CIMNING   OF    HICKEL    HiCHWAT 

(By  Stanton  H.  Patty) 
NosTH  OF  THX  YoxoN  RxYXS. — It  Stretched 

out  ahead  at  sunrise,  a  band  of  white  fringed 

with  a  wall  of  dark  spruce. 
"There  It  la — the  Yukon!"  Pard  Richards 

said. 

The  Yukon,  that  fabled  path  to  yesterday  s 
gold  fields  that  summons  up  namea  like 
Klondike,  Fortymlle,  Circle  and  Nome. 

This  U  where  the  Hlckel  Highway,  the  win- 
ter truck  road  to  the  black  gold  c€  the 
ArcUc.  really  becomes  an  "Ice  road."  Line  of 
stakes  acroaa  the  frozen  Yukon  form  a  slen- 
der corridor  to  the  other  side. 

Richards  guided  his  big  Weaver  Brothers 
truck  from  Fairbanks  onto  the  river  and 
started  across  cautiously. 

"Ice  may  be  unsafe,  cross  at  your  own 
risk,"  warned  the  sign  at  the  entrance. 

But  the  Ice  was  solid.  Erllng  Nesland. 
from  Fairbanks  and  hla  Indian  helpers  had 
built  the  "Ice  bridge"  for  the  Yukon  crossing 
well. 

Nesland,  formerly  of  Kent,  was  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  river  this  frosty  morning 
to  see  how  the  invisible  span  was  holding 
up  to  the  heavy  parad«  of  truck  traffic. 

"I  figure  it  win  be  good  to  about  April 
10  or  so  when  the  thaw  takes  It  out,"  he  said. 
Strings  of  spruce  and  cottonwood  logs 
across  the  river  in  three  tiers  and  laced  with 
7,000  or  so  green  vrtUow  poles  form  the 
bridge.  Water  pumped  from  the  river  and 
poured  over  the  network,  freezing  and  cov- 
ering the  foundation  to  a  thickness  of  four 
feet.  The  river  continued  to  freeze  down- 
ward under  the  bridge  and  now  there  is  68 
Inches  of  Ice  for  the  trucks. 

The  crossing  Is  six  miles  uprtver  from 
Stevens  Village,  where  Nealand  recruited 
'his  workers. 

After  a  cup  of  coffee  with  Nesland,  Pard 
continued  north  with  hla  cargo,  a  camp- 
houalng  unit  for  one  of  the  crews  that  will 
help  build  the  access  road  for  the  TAPS 
pipeline  on  the  North  Slope. 

DestlnaUon :  Four  Comers,  a  Junction  near 
the  community  of  Settles.  Round  trip  from 
Fairbanks  la  440  miles  and  about  48  hours. 

It  waa  an  exquisite  morning  with  bright 
Biinshlne  and  a  powder-blue  sky.  Solitary 
game  trails  were  pressed  into  fresh  snow 
across  the  lakes  and  streams. 

No  algn  of  clvUizatlon,  not  even  a  pass- 
ing truck  for  hour*.  Just  Pard  Richards  and 
his  truck  winding  and  bumping  through  the 
silent  white  wilderness. 

Yet,  spaced  out  somewhere  on  the  road, 
were  more  than  50  such  trucks  hauling  con- 
struction equipment  north  and  returning 
to  Fairbanks  for  more.  All  are  trying  to  beat 
the  spring-breakup  deadline  that  will  turn 
the  winter  highway  Into  a  useless  quagmire. 
Past  hot  springs  painting  the  trees  and 
bushes  with  lacy  patterns  ...  a  crippled 
truck,  like  a  brcrtten  toy,  waiting  to  be  towed 
home  .  .  .  the  desolate,  moonscape  fioor  of 
the  Kanutl  Plata  owned  by  the  caribou  and 
the  wolf  where  a  Jabbing  wind  toppled  a 
truck  .  .  .  the  steep  grade  into  the  Koy\ikuk 
Valley  with  the  panorama  of  the  Brooks 
Range  far  beyond  to  the  north  ...  a  stop 
for  lunch  as  Richards  warmed  cans  of  food 
on   the   truck's   engine  .  .  . 

"Some  country,"  Pard  said  appreciatively 
during  the  break. 

It  was  2:46  pjn.  now.  Pard  had  left  Fair- 
banks at  9:40  last  night  and  so  far  had 
mapped  only  two  hours  or  so. 

The  truck  rumbled  forward  again  through 
the  vaUey.  The  sun  was  almoat  gone. 

Then  company — at  tbs  state's  highway- 
maintenance  camp  at  Flah  Creek.  It  would  be 
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good  to  Tlalt  with  someone  and  have  a  cup 
of  hot  coffee. 

Loren  Llndsoe.  a  maintenance  man  from 
North  Pole,  a  town  near  Fairbanks,  was  in 
the  mess  hall.  He  has  been  home  twice  since 
November. 

"Sure.  I  miss  my  family,"  he  said.  "But 
this  U  my  Job." 

The  wind  was  building  and  snow  began 
blowing  acroes  the  road  aa  Pard  passed  a  red 
sign  marking  the  Arctic  Circle.  Whoever 
lettered  the  sign  forgot  to  put  one  "c"  in 
Arctic,  but  didn't  seem  Important. 

Snowing  harder  now.  Visibility  was  dim 
as  the  truck  crossed  the  Jim  River.  Then  up 
the  last  hill  to  the  Junction  at  Four  Comeia 
where  Pard  was  to  deliver  his  load. 

"I  have  a  house  for  you,"  Pard  told  John 
Johnson,  the  Weaver  Brothers  ramrod  here. 
"And  now  I  think  I'll  take  a  sleep." 

Bone-tired,  Pard  stretched  out  on  a  cot 
In  Johnson's  room  to  rest  until  midnight.  The 
Ume  was  7  pjn. 

Right  at  midnight.  Pard  waa  up.  He  washed 
his  face  and  headed  for  the  mess  hall.  He 
seemed  fresh  and  ready  to  start  back  to  Fair- 
banks. 

Other  drivers,  mostly  newcomers  from  the 
"lower  48".  were  sitting  around  a  table  com- 
paring notes  and  ^ralng  the  Arctic. 

"Nobody  back  hSbie  would  beUeve  this." 
one  said  with  a  Texas  drawl. 

Outside,  dleeels  snorted  as  the  Junction 
area  fUled  with  trucks.  It  looked  like  a  war- 
tiipe  staging  area.  More  material,  more 
muacle,  for  getting  that  North  Slope  oU  out 
of  the  froeen  ground. 

Juat  before  1  ajn.,  Pard  was  on  his  way 
home,  toting  another  tractor  on  hla  long 
trailer. 

A  storm  was  moving  snow  across  the  trail 
with  clouds  of  powder  swirling  In  the  wind. 
In  the  headlights,  the  snow  was  a  blinding 
curtain  of  white  tracers. 

Thosk  Daeing  Casco  Flizbs 
(By   Stanton  H.  Patty) 

Faikbanxs. — The  word  came  from  the 
radio  operator  In  the  trailer-house  ofllce 
alongside  the  Fairbanks  airport. 

"Prudhoe  weather  is  better." 

The  flight  crew  hurried  through  a  curtain 
of  faUlng  anow  to  the  Hercules  transport 
plane,  stripped  in  and  began  the  litany  of  the 
pre-take-o(f  check  list. 

Ahead,  unless  the  weather  suddenly  turned 
sour  again,  waa  another  cargo  flight  to  Prud- 
hoe Bay,  a  hot  spot  of  the  North  Slopf  oil 
niah. 

Routine — yet  Involving  some  of  the  most 
dangerous  flying  anywhere  because  of  the 
stUl-prtmlUve  navigational  aids  on  the  Slope 
and  foul  weather. 

The  North  Slope  la  dotted  with  airstrips. 
Inside  the  batter- thick  overcast  at  any  time 
may  be  coveys  of  light  planes,  big  freighters 
like  this  foxxr-englne  Hercules,  helicopters 
and  a  miscellany  of  others  ranging  from  old 
C-46  transports  to  executive  Jets. 

They  can't  see  each  other.  There  Is  no  radar 
control  on  the  Slope.  OoUialoai  danger  Is 
great. 

Yes,  flying  weather  has  "Improved"  at 
Prudhoe  In  the  past  few  minutes. 

But  that  still  means  snow,  a  IJSOO-foot 
ceiling,  perhaps  one  mile  of  visibility  and  be- 
low-aero temperatures. 

All  the  pilot  win  have  to  "home  In"  on  Is  a 
low-frequency  radio  beam  at  Prudhoe  as  he 
drops  the  "Here"'  through  the  overcast  to- 
ward the  ley  runway. 

This  Is  an  Alaska  Airlines  Hercules,  one 
of  the  workhorse  aircraft  In  the  Incredible 
North  Slope  airlift  that  has  hauled  in  every- 
thing from  oU  drills  to  fresh  eggs  for  the  oil 
companies. 

The  crew  members  are  from  the  Seattle 
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Ron  Clarke,  pilot;   Drew  Roddy,  co-pUot. 
and  David  Knutson,  fllgbit  engineer. 
Clarke,  with  movie-star  features  and  grey- 


ing, close-cropped  hair,  Is  the  veteran.  He  has 
been  with  Alaska  21  years,  flying  the  DEW 
Line  up  here  as  far  back  as  1959  and  even 
piloting  the  "Hercs"  In  Vietnam.  Roddy,  a 
chemist  who  would  rather  fly  than  be 
chained  to  a  laboratory  Job,  haa  been  flying 
the  North  Slope  run  for  two  years. 

Juat  a  few  weeks  ago,  all  three  were  taking 
one  of  these  planes  into  Nigeria  for  Blafra- 
relief  operations  organized  by  the  Interna- 
tional Red  Cross. 

They  ferried  the  Alaska-based  "Here"  to 
England  and  then  began  carting  trucks  trom 
there  to  Nigeria  on  shutUe  nms.  Interior 
Airways,  another  of  the  major  Slope  carriers, 
bad  a  Hercules  In  Africa  at  the  same  time. 

TVxlay's  cargo  Is  39,000  pounds  of  drill  pipe 
and  miscellaneous  supplies. 

They  started  the  turboprop  engines.  The 
propwash  blew  showers  of  fluffy  snow  oft 
the  plane. 

"Alaska  920 — you  are  cleared  to  Prudhoe 
Bay,"  the  Fairbanks  towers  said. 

Clarke  taxied  to  the  end  of  the  runway 
and  called  for  "Max  power."  The  Herculee 
gathered  speed  and  lifted  off  with  fase  over 
Fairbanks. 

Climbing  toward  the  asalgned  altitude  of 
20,000  feet,  the  plane  bored  through  the  snow 
that  was  powdering  FalrtMinks  Into  blue  sky 
and  sunshine. 

Prudhoe  Is  380  miles  ahead. 

Below  now,  the  looping,  frozen  outline  of 
the  Yxikon  River  and  the  arrowhead  peaks 
of  the  Brooks  Range  that  divides  the  North 
Slope  and  the  interior  ooxmtry. 

Clarke  relaxed  for  a  few  moments  and 
talked  about  what  he  termed  the  "archaic" 
flying  conditions  on  the  Slope. 

"The  airways  are  a  lot  better  than  last 
year,  but  It's  stUl  terrifying  sometimes,"  he 
said. 

"There  U  nothing  like  this  in  the  United 
States  any  more.  What  it  amounts  to  Is  basic 
Instrument  flying  in  high-performance  €Ur- 
craf  t.  It's  no  place  for  newcomers." 

The  main  problem  is  that  the  Ped^al  Avia- 
tion Administration  cannot  install  the 
needed  "nav-lds"  at  private  airports — and 
all  of  the  fields  on  the  Slope  now  are  In  that 
category. 

State  of  Alaska  officials  hope  to  Improve 
things  soon  by  taking  over  one  of  the  oU- 
company  airstrips,  called  Deadhorse,  and 
turning  It  Into  a  public  airport. 

"We  are  well  aware  of  the  problems,"  Har- 
old Strandberg,  the  state's  public  works  com- 
missioner, said,  "and  we're  going  to  get  mov- 
ing Just  as  soon  as  we  can." 

One  reason  for  speed:  The  North  Slope 
airlift  Is  certain  to  Increase  In  tempo  as  eoon 
as  the  federal  permit  is  issued  for  construc- 
tion of  the  800-mlle-long  TAPS  pipeline. 

There  was  a  busy  counterpoint  of  radio 
chatter  as  the  Hercules  roared  on  toward 
Prudhoe  Bay  .  .  .  voices  from  the  cockpits 
of  commercial  Jetliners  on  the  polar  route 
to  Europe;  other  planes  above  the  Slope. 

Now  the  descent  Into  Prudhoe  throiigh  the 
blind  overcast.  The  altimeter  needles  un- 
wound svrtftly. 

High-tension  time  In  "Alaska  920's"  fUght 
deck.  Landing  gear  down.  Concentration  on 
the  Instruments,  Teamwork.  What  other  air- 
craft may  be  near  by? 

The  plane  broke  out  of  the  overcast  low 
over  the  tundra. 

Clarke's  eyes  were  locked  on  the  radio 
compass  Roddy  weis  calling  out  landmarks 
and  altitudes. 

"DrUl  rig  on  the  right." 

"There's  the  strobe." 

The  "Here"  streaked  over  the  blinking 
atrobe  lights  at  the  end  of  the  5 .500- foot 
ninaway  and  settled  smoothly  on  Vat  ice  at 
180  miles  an  hour. 

It  was  a  cold,  bleak  scene.  Another  world. 

Moments  later  another  Hercules  touched 
down.  It  had  been  up  there,  somewhere,  with 
"Alaaka  920." 


Quickly,  an  oil-company  truck  backed  up 
to  the  "Here's"  cargo  hatch  and  winched  out 
the  load  of  drilling  pipe.  It  was  snowing, 
hard. 

Soon  the  plane  was  climbing  through  the 
"soup"  again  toward  Fairbanks.  In  the  bright 
world  above  the  Slope  it  seemed  to  the  surf- 
ing home  atop  the  sudsy  sununlts  of  the 
clouds. 

Then  the  long  descent  into  FairbcmkB 
through  canyons  of  sun-dappled  clouds  and 
into  snow  again. 

"Alaska  920,  you're  clear  to  land,"  the 
tower  said. 

The  Hercules  rolled  back  to  its  parking 
place  and  opened  its  doors  for  another  load. 

"SUll  two  more  trips  to  go  today,"  Clarke 
said.  "Just  routine." 

TbWN  That  WotTiJ)N'T  Die  Has  New  Reason 

FOR    LiVTNC 

(By  Stanton  H.  Patty) 

Valdez,  Alaska. — Six  years  ago  Owen 
Meals  scuffed  throu^  the  sad  wreckage  of 
what  had  been  Valdez  and  made  a  decision. 

"Dammed  If  we're  going  to  be  run  out  by 
an  earthquake,"  he  said.  'Tm  staying." 

Stay  he  did — and  brought  his  town  back  to 
lUe. 

Valdez  had  been  all  but  destroyed  in  the 
Good  Friday  earthquake  of  March  27,  1964. 
At  least  31  persons  died  when  a  massive  sub- 
marine landslide  sucked  the  city  dock  Into 
the  bay.  This  was  twice  the  death  toll  of  any 
other  Alaskan  community  belted  by  the 
quake  and  tidal  waves.  Structural  damage  In 
Valdez  was  estimated  at  90  per  cent. 

Families  began  drifting  away.  It  looked  as 
If  Valdez  was  to  become  an  Instant  ghost 
town. 

But  Owen  Meals  had  a  plan. 

Back  in  gold-rush  days  his  father,  Andrew 
Jackson  Meals,  and  the  senior  Meals'  min- 
ing partner,  George  C.  Hazelet,  had  staked 
out  the  site  for  a  tovm  on  the  solid  bedrock 
of  Mineral  Creek  four  miles  to  the  north- 
west. 

Owen  brought  together  the  heirs  and  ar- 
ranged to  give  the  long-vacant  property  to 
those  Valdez  residents  who  would  stay  and 
rebuild.  The  state  added  to  the  site — and  a 
new  Valdez  was  born. 

Slowly,  the  second  Valdez  began  taking 
shape.  Pioneer  businesses  run  by  men  Uke 
John  Kelsey,  George  Ollson  and  others  gam- 
bled by  rebuilding  their  stores  and  offices. 

But  Valdez,  the  historic  transportation 
gateway  to  the  Interior,  did  not  even  have 
steamship  service  any  longer.  It  waa  a  city 
without  any  real  economy.  How  long  could 
It  survive? 

Meanwhile,  a  dranoa  that  would  change 
Alaska's  fortunes  forever  was  unfolding  at 
Prudhoe  Bay  on  the  North  Slope,  800  miles 
north  of  little  Valdez:  The  discovery  of  a 
great  Arctic  oil  basin. 

There  had  to  be  a  way  to  move  the  bil- 
lions of  barrels  of  oil  to  market,  perhaps  a 
pipeline. 

Quietly,  the  Valdez  business  leaders  went 
to  work. 

Valdez,  they  told  the  oil  companies,  would 
be  the  ideal  place  for  a  pipeline  terminal. 
The  sheltered,  deep-water,  lee-free  port  was 
the  best  in  Alaska. 

Then  they  waited  for  the  verdict. 

It  came  last  May  28,  when  Gov.  Keith 
H  Miller  announced  that  the  Trans  Alaska 
Pipeline  System  had  selected  Valdez  for  Its 
tidewater  terminus. 

Suddenly,  the  quake-battered  city  that 
wouldn't  die  had  become  Alaska's  Cinder- 
ella community. 

Owen  Mills,  78,  who  started  building  his 
"dream  house"  on  a  hilltop  in  the  new  city 
long  before  the  TAPS  announcement,  smiled 
with  satisfaction. 

"I  guess  this  will  put  us  on  the  map — ^for 
good."  he  said. 


The  TAPS  terminal  here,  with  berths  for 
five  or  more  supertankers,  looks  like  a  sure 
thing  now.  However,  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment still  has  not  issued  the  permit  that 
will  enable  the  pipeline  construction  to  be- 
gin. 

Valdez  U  Jubilant,  but  Jittery. 

Nobody  believes  It  will  happen,  yet  there  Is 
always  that  outside  chance  that  the  pipe- 
line could  be  detoured  to  another  Alaskan 
port.  Or,  if  the  permafrost  problems  are  too 
severe.  It  could  skip  Alaska  altogether  and 
be  built  across  Canada. 

"It's  getting  CO  seeing  is  believing,"  a 
nervous  waitress Vaid. 

Despite  the  suspense,  there  already  Is 
enough  to  see  here  that  points  to  a  golden 
future  for  Valdez. 

The  pipeline  company  has  clearly  some- 
thing like  120  acres  on  the  TAPS  terminal 
site.  This  Is  where  the  oil-storage  tanks 
will  stand.  Japanese  ships  are  delivering  miles 
of  48-lnch-dlameter  pipe  for  the  TAPS  ar- 
tery. Speculators  have  tied  up  virtually  all 
of  the  available  land  In  the  city. 

Chances  are,  TAPS-related  sp)€ndlng  will 
approach  $200  million  in  the  immediate  area. 
The  population  will  Jump,  almost  overnight, 
from  the  present  1,200  to  maybe  3.000  per- 
sons as  construction  workers  pour  Into 
Valdez. 

"The  effect  could  be  overwhelming,"  Mayor 
George  Ollson  said.  "We  are  doing  every- 
thing possible  to  be  ready  for  It." 

The  TAPS  terminal  is  at  Jackson  Point, 
on  the  south  shore  of  Valdez  Bay.  This  Is 
directly  across  the  bay  from  the  new  dty 
and  near  the  end  of  a  mountaln-rlnuned 
fjord  that  has  water  100  feet  deep  at  low 
tide  where  the  tankers  will  berth. 

Sections  of  steel  pipe  for  the  pipeline  It- 
self began  arriving  here  September  13.  This 
was  Just  three  days  after  the  North  Slope 
oil-lease  auction  that  presented  the  state 
with  a  $900  million  windfall. 

The  pipe  is  off-loaded  on  the  new  city 
dock  (which  has  been  leased  to  TAPS)  and 
Is  hauled  to  an  immense  storage  yard  near 
the  old  tovm.  From  here,  much  of  the  pipe 
is  trucked  362  miles  north  to  Fairbanks  by 
way  of  the  Richardson  Highway  to  await 
installation  on  stretches  leading  from  there. 

Soon,  they  say,  a  fleet  of  65  trucks  will 
be  Involved  in  the  Valdez  plpelift.  The  40- 
foot  lengths,  weighing  5  tons  apiece,  are 
carted  away  four  sections  at  a  time. 

The  scene  is  spectacular,  with  acre  upon 
acre  of  pipe  stacked  like  Paul  Bunyan's  cord- 
wood  on  the  field  near  the  old  airstrip  where 
long-ago  bush  pilots  such  as  Bob  Reeve  and 
Owen  Meals  used  to  fly.  Probably  150  miles 
or  so  of  pipe  is  piled  here  right  now. 

There  Is  history  all  around. 

Next  door  to  the  TAPS  terminal  are  the 
remnants  of  Fort  Llscum,  a  Signal  Corps 
post  built  during  the  gold  rush  and  closed 
since  1925.  In  its  final  descent,  the  pipeline 
will  drop  toward  Valdez  through  Keystone 
Canyon,  the  scene  of  a  celebrated  gun  battle 
in  the  early  days  when  two  factions  brawled 
over  a  rallrosMl  route. 

Valdez-bom  John  T.  Kelsey,  manager  of 
the  Valdez  Dock  Co.,  remembers  that  it  was 
greed  that  lost  that  railroad  for  Valdez.  It 
went  instead  to  rival  Cordova,  50  miles  away. 

"We  are  all  on  guard  against  greed,"  Kel- 
sey said.  "We  are  determined  that  history 
will  not  repeat  Itself." 

Deserted  Old  Valdez  Is  a  forlorn  place  these 
days.  Owen  Meals  rarely  goes  back. 

The  wind  sighs  through  empty  streets. 
Pioneer  HeJl  tips  on  its  foundation,  perhaps 
to  timible  down  In  the  next  storm.  The 
waterfront  strip  Is  raw  and  ugly.  Just  as  It 
was  after  that  terrible  earthquake  six  yean 
ago  this  month  that  almost  killed  Valdez. 

Meals  and  his  wife,  Nancy,  would  rather 
think  about  their  dream  house  and  their 
<lreama  for  the  new  Valdez. 

The  future  never  looked  better. 
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Ltttlk  Valosz  Ambitions  To  Bk  "Bigoest" 
AND  Bkst  in  Alaska 

(By  Stanton  H.  P»ty) 

Valo^  Aumka. — Soon  this  ni*7  be  the 
"Urgest"  city  In  Aiasks. 

Ambitious  Valdez  U  taking  steps  through 
annexation  to  boost  its  size  Irom  IIV2  square 
miles  to  a  grand  total  of  375. 

No,  Valez  does  not  have  delusions  of 
grandeur. 

This  picturesque  community  will  be  the 
site  of  the  TAPS  pipeline  terminal  from  the 
North  Slope.  To  keep  order,  the  city  wants 
control  of  the  terminal  area  and  the  deep> 
water  port  where  the  supertankers  will  call. 

"We  expect  1,300  ship  arrivals  and  de- 
partures In  the  first  year  alone,"  Mayor 
Qeorge  Ollson  said.  "We  want  to  prevent 
chaos  and  to  preserve  the  ecology  and  the 
beauty  of  the  area.  TAPS  wants  this,  too." 

The  city  already  has  crated  a  port  com- 
mission to  begin  advance'  planning.  When 
completed,  the  flve-pler  TAPS  terminal  will 
be  the  largest  of  its  kind  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
and  one  of  the  biggest  In  the  world. 

Ollson,  53.  a  native  of  Valdez,  Is  one  of 
those  plucky  merchants  who  bet  on  the  new 
Valdez  after  the  devastaUng  1964  earthquake. 
The  old  town  was  abandoned  when  a  new 
site  four  miles  away  was  made  available 
through  the  generosity  of  the  heirs  of  two 
pioneer  families. 

"About  half  of  us  made  the  move — the 
rest  left,"  Ollson  recalled.  "I  overbuilt  tre- 
mendously, and  now  circumstances  are  ball- 
ing me  out.  It  was  a  pure  gamble." 

Some  of  the  things  that  make  small-town 
life  pleasant  here  will  vanish  when  th«TAPS 
construction  begins.  But  Ollson  and  most  of 
the  others  are  convinced  it  will  be  for  the 
best. 

"This  is  an  exciting  thing."  be  said.  "There 
are  going  to  be  many  benefits  like  a  better 
curriculum  In  the  schools,  more  recreational 
facilities  and  things  like  that." 

Ironically.  Ollson  s  father  the  late  John  W. 
Ollson.  came  here  in  1906  to  recoup  losses 
from  another  earthquake — In  San  Francisco. 
Valdez  was  on  the  trail  to  the  gold  fields 
then,  and  the  senior  Ollson  established  a 
mercantile  business  and  bank  that  survived 
the  Alaskan  earthquake  through  his  sons. 

John  T.  Kelsey.  49,  is  another  of  those 
Valdez-bcm  sparkplugs  who  helped  win  the 
TAPS  decision  for  their  town.  Kelsey,  a  part- 
ner in  the  Valdez  Dock  Co..  is  chairman  of 
the  port  commission  and  immediate  past 
president  of  the  Alaska  State  Chamber  of 
Commerce, 

"I  think  ttiis  is  going  to  be  great  for 
Valdez,"  Kelsey  said. 

•This  activity  can  give  us  the  things  we 
don't  have  tiiat  a  community  needs  to  func- 
tion properly.  There  isn't  even  a  drug  store 
here  now.  for  example." 

Kelsey's  was  the  first  business  to  "move 
over"  to  the  new  townslte  after  the  'quake. 

"Things  were  at  a  very  low  ebb,"  he  said. 
"We  all  had  serious  reservations  as  to  whether 
there  would  be  sufficient  business  to  make 
this  a  successful  city. 

"We  all  borrowed  heavily  from  S.  B.  A.  (the 
Small  Business  Administration).  The  rest 
of  It  was  that  old  Alaskan  spirit — guts.  Now 
TAPS  is  turning  the  corner  for  us." 

Kelsey  Is  looking  beyond  the  Immediate 
construction  boom,  toward  the  Valdez  that 
will  remain  when  the  terminal  U  in  opera- 
tion. 

Tankers  mean  tugs,  longshore  work,  ma- 
chine shops  and  more.  These,  in  turn,  mean 
more  permanent  families  and  an  expans  on  * 
Of  essential  community  services. 

There  Is  talk  of  a  "wrapping  plant"  here. 
In  addition  to  the  terminal,  to  coat  the  pipe 
sections  with  preservative  and  Insulation 
before  the  pipeline  Is  Installed.  That  could 
be  a  usef lU  building  for  a  new  business  when 
the  construction  period  ends. 

And  there  is  certain  to  be  work  to  enlarge 


the  pipeline's  Initial  capacity.  What  about 
another  pipeline  some  day  soon  for  natural 
gas?  Perhaps  even  a  refinery  %pd  petro- 
chemical complex? 

"The  future  looks  terrific,"  Kelsey  pre- 
dicted. 

Miss  Helen  Long,  president  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  said  there  is  understand- 
able nostalgia  about  the  changes  TAPS  will 
bring  to  Valdez.  but  believes  it  will  be  "for 
the  general  good." 

•Most  of  the  people  are  forward  looking," 
she  said. 

The  big  question  now  is  when  the  TAPS 
project  win  begin.  Valdez  Is  tense  while  wait- 
ing for  the  Interior  Department  to  Issue  the 
long-delayed   construction   permit. 

"When  It  does  happen,  we  need  to  be  on 
top  of  the  situation  Instead  of  trying  to 
catch  up."  Miss  Long  said. 

"And  we  hope  It  will  be  private  enterprise 
that  provides  the  facilities  for  the  Influx  of 
people.  We  feel  we  can  accomplish  more, 
faster,  this  way." 

Dave  Kennedy,  operator  of  Kennedy's  Air 
Service,  talked  enthusiastically  about  the 
boom  ahead  for  remarkable  Valdez  as  he 
piloted  one  of  his  helicopters  over  the  stor- 
age yard  heaped  with  acres  of  TAPS  pipe 
shipped  from  Japan. 

"An)-thing  has  lu  good  and  bad.  but  I 
think  this  Is  going  to  be  good  for  our  area." 
Kennedy  said. 

"Did  you  ever  see  anything  like  this? 
Fantastic,  isnt  it?" 

A  visitor  rvplled  that  it  was  dlfflcult  to 
comprehend  the  magnitude  of  TAPS— the 
greatest  privately  financed  construction 
project  in  history. 

"None  of  us  here  can  fully  understand  it 
either."  Kennedy  said.  "It  Just  staggers  the 
imagination." 

Kennedy.  49,  moved  here  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. He  Is  anorther  who  decided  to  stay  with 
Valdez  after  the  Oood  Friday  earthquake. 

Dale  Cutler,  formerly  of  Seattle,  the  well- 
liked  city  manager.  Is  doing  what  he  can 
to  Insure  tidy  planning  for  Valdez'  growth. 

The  population  here  likely  will  swell  from 
today's  1,200  or  so  citizens  to  5,000  or  6,000 
during  the  TAPS  conatrucOon.  Cutler  will 
be  pleased  If  there  is  a  base  of  3.000  when 
It  is  all    over. 

"We  want  to  hold  tight,  for  orderly 
growth — rath^  than  have  a  fast  climb  and 
then  a  fast  drop,"  Cutler  explained 

"The  idea  Is  to  try  to  develop  permanent 
Industries,  based  primarily  around  the  port 
and  transportation.  Anything  else,  such  as 
petrochemicals,  strictly  speculation  at  this 
time,  would  be  the  rream  if  they  happen  " 

In  addition  to  the  TAPS  terminal  and  the 
unexcelled  natural  port.  Cutler  is  talking 
about  assets  such  as  scenic  Valdez's  recrea- 
tion and  tourism  potential,  marine  research, 
the  fishing  Industry,  and  the  highway  to  the 
interior. 

There  also  Is  talk  of  extending  the  airport 
to  accommodate  Jeu.  Valdez  Is  served  by  two 
alr-taxi  lines  now  from  both  Anchorage  and 
Cordova  with  dally  service. 

Bill  Wyatt  is  another  who  had  unshakeahle 
faith  In  Valdez  while  aftershocks  of  the  1964 
earthquake  still  were  Jolting  this  town. 

In  December  1966.  long  before  oil  was 
found  on  the  North  Slope.  Wyatt  went  Into 
debt  and  opened  his  new  38-unit  motel,  the 
Wyatt  House.  Why  did  he  stay? 

"This  was  my  home,  that's  why."  he  says. 

Theivthere  Is  Owen  Meals.  78,  the  pioneer 
who  arranged  for  the  new  townslte  so  that 
Valdez  would  not  die.  They  call  him  the  man 
who  saved  Valdez.  But  he  wants  no  praise. 

The  kindly,  arrow-erect  old-timer,  who  has 
lived  here  since  1903.  would  rather  discuss 
the  paved  streets,  the  street  lights,  the  strik- 
ing new  buildings,  the  gutsy  people  of  New 
Valdez. 

The  lofty  mountains  around  Valdez  were 
aflame  with  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun  as 
Meals  talked.  A  lone  fishing  boat  chugged 


home  from  Prince  William  Sound  through 
the  Jade-green  waters  of  Valdez  Arms. 

Meals  looked  across  the  bay  to  the  spot 
beneath  the  mountain  slopes  where  the  TAPS 
terminal  will  blossom  before  long. 

This  certainly  should  bring  new  life  to 
the  town. "  he  said.  "I  tklnk  Its  a  good  thing. 

"The  only  thing  that  bothers  me  Is  that 
there  are  people  In  town  now  we  don't  know. 
Used  to  be.  you  knew  everyone  .  . 

Politicians  Akoue  Aboitt  How  To  Spend 
(By  Stanton  H.  Patty) 

JT7NKAT7. — The  governor  has  his  office  on 
the  third  floor  of  the  plain  Capitol  building 
on  the  hill.  The  Legislature  meets  on  the 
second  floor. 

Between  the  two  is  a  batUefleld  strewn 
with  fK>lltical  ambitions — and  a  question 
Alaskans  never  had  to  worry  about  before. 

What  to  do  with  »900  millloci? 

The  State  they  said  was  too  poor  to  be 
a  state  11  memorable  years  ago  when 
Alaska's  star  was  pinned  to  the  Flag  sud- 
denly Is  flush  with  oil  money — with  more  to 
come. 

That  $900  million — actually  $9<X),041.- 
606.34 — Is  the  amount  the  State  of  Alaska 
collected  last  September  in  bonus  bids  the 
oil  companies  paid  to  lease  164  tracts  on  the 
North  Slope. 

It  was  the  largest  such  auction  in  petro- 
leum-Industry history  and  handed  the  elated 
state  a  cash  windfall  amounting  to  about 
93.158  for  each  of  its  286,000  residents. 

Most  of  it  Is  Invested  now  In  United  States 
Treasury  securities,  earning  the  state  $181.- 
000  a  day  in  Interest.  The  rest  is  in  13  Alaska 
banks  to  help  ease  the  shortage  of  loan 
money. 

To  give  you  an  Idea  of  how  much  $900 
million  is,  the  entire  state  budget  foe  this 
fiscal  year  is  a  "mere"  $156  million. 

80.  now.  the  $900  million  quesUons: 

How  much  should  be  saved?  How  much 
should  be  spent?  For  what?  Who  should 
manage  the  money? 

Oh.  there  Is  no  shortage  of  Ideas  for  get- 
ting rid  of  the  money.  There  have  been 
suggestions  like  building  a  bridge  to  SlbeH* 
or  a  monorail  to  the  Arctic. 

But  the  deadly  serious  fact  Is  that  while 
the  $900  milUon  is  a  blessed  bonanza.  It 
won't  solve  all  of  Alaska's  problems. 

It  would  take  several  times  that  amount 
Just  for  Alaska  to  catch  up  with  other  states 
in  such  things  as  schools,  water  and  sewer 
systems,  housing,  hospitals  and  lilghways. 

Alaska,  with  about  one  fifth  of  its  popula- 
tion— the  natives — residing  in  widely  scat- 
tered villages,  has  the  worst  poverty  In 
America.  Besides,  taxes  and  the  cost  of  living 
are  higher  in  Alaska,  especially  in  the  re- 
mote areas  where  families  can  ill  afford 
soaring  prices.  The  welfare  burden  is  terrific. 

Meanwhile,  the  news  about  the  North 
Slope  oil  wealth  has  cooled  Congress  on  pro- 
grams Alaska  needs.  The  fiction  throughout 
the  country  U  that  "Alaska  had  it  made." 
It  Isn't  so. 

Then  there  is  the  issue  of  the  native  land 
claims,  probably  the  most  serious  question 
facing  the  state.  Alaska's  55.000  Eskimos,  In- 
dians and  Aleuts  are  seeking  a  fair  settle- 
ment for  relinquishing  their  aboriginal 
rights  to  millions  of  acres  the  state  and 
various  Industries  want. 

It  appears  likely  now  that  the  state  will 
have  to  contribute  to  the  land-claims  pack- 
age before  Congress  will  approve  any  settle- 
ment. The  amount  being  discussed  fo^  state 
participation  is  at  least  $50  million.^ 

Another  vital  question  Is  how  soon  the 
state  can  count  on  receiving  royalties  and 
severance  taxes  from  actual  oil  production 
on  the  North  Slope. 

Originally,  it  looked  as  if  the  ArcUc  oU 
would  begin  fiowlng  to  market  in  1973.  Now, 
however,  because  of  possible  delays  in  build- 
ing the  giant  TAPS  pipeUne.  it  may  be  as 
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far  away  as  1974.  And  the  pipeline  certainly 
will  not  be  operating  at  full  capacity  in  the 
beginning. 

It  is  this  kind  of  quiz  game  that  worries 
Gov.  Keith  H.  Miller  and  the  60  members  of 
the  Sixth  Legislature  as  they  debate  the  fate 
of  the  $900  million. 

Now  add  politics. 

That  is  a  major  theme  in  the  orchestra- 
tion for  this  year's  legislative  session — in  Its 
70th  day  today. 

Miller,  who  succeeded  Interior  Secretary 
Walter  J.  Hlckel  last  year  as  governor  when 
Blckel  Joined  the  Nixon  cabinet,  faces  a 
tough  campaign  this  year  to  win  the  office 
on  his  own.  He  Is  a  Republican. 

The  Legislature  Is  replete  with  candidates, 
announced  and  unannounced,  for  such  of- 
fices as  governor,  secretary  of  state  (lieuten- 
ant governor).  United  States  senator  and 
United  States  representative.  (Tou  really  do 
need  a  program  to  sort  out  the  politicians 
and  to  interpret  what  they  say.) 

In  the  meantime,  the  Legislature  Itself  is 
a  hybrid  creature  featuring  combat  and 
strange  love  feasts. 

Democrats  have  the  majority  In  the  House. 
But,  In  fact,  a  coalition  of  seven  dissident 
Democrats  led  by  Speaker  Jalmur  M.  Kert- 
tula,  of  Palmer,  and  the  18  Republicans  con- 
trol this  body.  Republicans  run  the  State 
Senate  under  the  leadership  of  Brad  PblUlps, 
from  Anchorage. 

"The  sinful  seven,"  critics  say  of  the  stray- 
ing Democrats  who  helped  form  the  House 
alliance  last  year.  The  coalition  members 
could  care  less  about  name-calling.  They  are 
confident — and  the>  are  in  charge. 

What  about  the  $900  million? 

Governor  Miller's  position  is  thct  at  least 
$500  million  of  It  should  be  placed  In  a  per- 
manent fund  not  subject  to  appropriation. 
There  would  be  a  referendum  in  the  fall  for 
voters  to  second  the  motion. 

Under  Miller's  plan,  the  $500  million  would 
earn  interest  while  5  per  cent  of  the  fund's 
total  market  value  would  be  withdrawn  each 
year  to  be  spent  for  general  purposes.  The 
governor  also  would  create  a  new  Treasury 
Department  and  an  investment-advisory 
committee  to  oversee  the  fund.  Professional 
money  managers  would  be  hired  to  help 
"maximize"  the  return. 

"It  would  be  a  growth  fund,  with  a  growth 
factor  that  could  be  10  to  IS  per  cent  a 
year,"  Miller  said.  "This  would  assure  that 
not  only  this  generation,  but  future  gen- 
erations of  Alaskans,  would  benefit  from  this 
windfall. 

Miller,  a  shy  man  who  has  grown  increas- 
ingly sure  of  himself  after  a  shaky  start  last 
year  when  he  had  to  face  the  Legislature 
as  a  new  governor  with  no  time  to  prepare 
his  own  programs  for  the  session,  remains 
calm  as  the  debate  swells  one  floor  below. 

"They  cant  have  it  both  ways,"  he  said 
of  the  legislators. 

"They  can't  say  I'm  not  spending  enough 
money  and  that  I'm  being  extravagant  at  the 
same  time." 

Miller  has  proposed  a  $242  million  budget 
for  the  next  fiscal  year,  a  Jump  of  57  per  cent 
from  the  present  year.  He  says  it  provides  for 
the  "basic  needs"  legislators  are  talking  about 
in  si>endlng  programs  that  would  "tap  the 
$900  mllUon. 

That  is  a  healthy  increase,  but  it  certainly 
is  not  an  extravagant  budget,  be  said. 

The  Legislature  Is  not  "buying"  the  gov- 
ernor's program  Intact.  This  la  frustrating 
esoecially  for  the  three  cabinet  members  who 
form  the  State  investment  Committee. 

"They  (the  legislators)  are  chopping  our 
bill  all  to  hell."  one  committee  member  said. 
"They  want  to  get  control  of  the  money." 

Oeorge  A.  Morrison,  revenue  commissioner 
and  committee  chairman,  said  the  state  Is 
making  about  7.66  per  cent  on  its  Investments 
from  the  $900  million.  That  is  more  than 
$68.2  million  a  year  in  interest. 


By  law,  the  state  is  limited  to  investing  its 
money  in  United  States  securities  or  deposit- 
ing it  with  banks  backing  the  deposits  with 
100  per  cent  collateral.  But  this  can  be 
changed  for  a  higher  return. 

Serving  with  Morrison  are  Walter  L. 
Kubley,  commerce  commiseloner,  and  Thomas 
K.  Downes,  commissioner  of  administration. 
A  few  weeks  ago,  the  Investment  committee 
made  a  nation-wide  tour  to  obtain  "the  best 
thinking"  of  leading  bankers  and  investment 
brokers. 

"They  said  our  concept  is  terrific,"  Morrison 
said.  "They  were  highly  enthusiastic. 

"If  the  growth  is  15  per  cent  and  we  take 
out  6  per  cent  a  year  from  the  permanent 
fund,  the  $500  million  in  that  fund  virlll  be 
$1  billion  in  7V2  years." 

But  the  Lieglslature  may  have  other  ideas. 

Lecislatttre  Refuses  To  Be  Rubber  Stamp 
(By  Stanton  H.  Patty) 

Juneau. — The  presence  of  Wally  Hlckel 
still  is  felt  here. 

Alaska's  state  constitution  vests  the  gov- 
ernor with  authority  to  make  him  perhaps 
the  most  powerful  in  the  nation.  Walter  J. 
Hlckel  made  use  of  It  in  vigorous,  free- 
swinging  style  during  his  brief  tenure  as 
governor. 

Now,  more  than  a  year  after  Hlckel's 
departure  from  Alaska  to  become  secretary 
of  the  interior,  tilings  are  changing.  The 
Legislature  is  flexing  Its  muscles  like  never 
before  since  statehood. 

That  is  the  unspoken  theme  in  the  sizzling 
debate  here  about  what  to  do  with  the  $900 
million  from  last  year's  North  Slope  oil-lease 
windfall. 

Who  is  going  to  call  the  spending  signals — 
the  governor  or  the  legislators? 

"Part  of  this  stems  from  the  fact  that 
Wally  Hlckel  pushed  us  too  hard — and  we 
reacted  to  it,"'  said  Jalmur  M.  Kerttula, 
speaker  of  the  Alaska  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

"Wally  was  a  very  forceful  man  and  this 
has  been  good  for  us.  We  were  docile,  but 
not  any  more.  We  are  not  antagonistic 
toward  the  present  administration,  but  we 
are  not  going  to  be  a  rubber-stamp  group 
again. 

"We  have  been  a  very  weak  part  of  the 
check-and-balance  system.  V^om  now  on, 
there  is  going  to  be  a  continuous  upgrading 
of  the  Legislature." 

Kerttula,  a  Democrat  from  Palmer,  In  the 
Matanuska  Valley,  is  the  leader  of  the  House 
coalition  of  seven  dissident  Democrats  and 
18  Republicans  that  wrested  control  from  the 
Democratic  majority  last  year.  There  was 
a  fight  between  Kerttula  and  Representative 
Charles  Sassara,  of  Anchorage,  for  the  speak- 
ership. Kerttula  won. 

Oov.  Keith  H.  MiUer  has  hired  topflight 
national  firms  as  consultants  to  make  rec- 
ommendations for  handling  of  the  oil  bo- 
naza.  The  Legislature  went  out  and  hired 
equally  competent  consultants  for  Itself. 

Miller  had  bills  Introduced  providing  for 
$600  million  of  the  oil  money  to  be  placed 
in  permanent  fund.  The  Legislature  is  writ- 
ing some  bills  of  its  own. 

That  is  the  pattern. 

KertuUa  predicts  there  will  be  a  perma- 
nent savings  fund,  but  not  through  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  that  would  make  it 
Inviolate,  as  the  governor  proposes. 

"This  is  a  large  state,  with  many  needs," 
he  said. 

Rather  than  locking  up  all  of  the  money 
in  investments,  KertuUa  wants  part  of  it 
used  for  things  like  a  fisheries-development 
program  and  in  filling  urgent  needs  ranging 
from  school  construction  to  hospitals.  An- 
other possibility  is  a  state  development  bank 
that  could  use  some  of  the  money  for  loans 
to  spark  worthy  projects  that  could  create 
more  payrolls. 


"This  way,"  he  said,  "we  would  get  the 
economic  development  and  the  interest' 
both." 

"I  believe  this  will  be  the  most  productive 
legislative  session  since  the  first  following 
statehood.  And  It  will  be  responsible  In  every 
way." 

State  Representative  Clem  Tilllon.  from 
Halibut  Cove,  second-ranking  Republican  in 
the  House,  is  pessimistic. 

"The  $900  million  should  be  long-term 
loan  capital — but  it's  going  to  be  all  blown 
away  within  the  next  years,  I'm  afraid,"  he 
said.  "We  are  dipping  into  fairly  steeply  this 
year.  Now,  just  normal  growth  will  chew 
It  up. 

"Most  politicians  look  no  further  than  the 
next  election.  A  good  politician  is  Judged  by 
what  he  brings  home  to  his  district." 

Some  legislators  are  criticizing  Tilllon  as 
a  spendthrift.  He  is  the  prime  sponsor  of  a 
bill  that  would  grant  a  $250-a-month  pension 
to  oldtimers  who  have  resided  in  Alaska  for 
at  least  25  years. 

Tilllon  genuinely  wants  to  help  the  pio- 
neers (many  of  whom  have  to  leave  Alaska 
to  stretch  their  retirement  income) ,  but  says 
this  program  also  is  a  way  to  "hang  onto 
some  of  the  $900  million  so  it  can't  be  spent 
on  all  sorts  of  things." 

"Anything  left  in  the  general  fund  will  Just 
disappear,"  be  said. 

Representative  R.  R.  Borer.  Cordova  Re- 
publican, praised  the  governor's  proposed 
budget,  but  struck  out  at  what  he  called 
"Santa  Claus"  programs  in  the  Legislature. 

"The  governor's  budget  funds  many  areas 
of  need  that  have  existed  in  the  state  for  a 
long  time,"  Borer  said,  "I  believe  he  has  put 
together  an  excellent  package  for  all  areas. 

"It  isn't  all  things  to  all  people,  but  it  is 
a  giant  stride  in  the  right  direction." 

Borer  said  there  is  a  tendency  among 
some  legislators  "to  want  to  cut  up  this  pie 
in  the  sky"  through  big  spending  programs, 
but  he  believes  things  will  work  out  "fairly 
well"  In  the  end. 

Senator  Jay  S.  Hammond,  Senate  Repub- 
lican majority  leader  from  Nabnek,  had  this 
comment : 

"I  never  knew  $900  million  could  look  so 
smaU." 

The  oil  bonanza  "will  erode  fast"  unless 
this  Legislature  exercises  considerable  re- 
straint, Hammond  said.  The  $900  mllliom 
could  be  pared  to  $250  million  by  1972,  Jiist 
for  funding  programs  in  Miller's  proposed 
budget — programs  that  will  grow  and  be 
more  costly,  Hammond  said.  And  if  North 
Slope  oil  is  not  flowing  in  volume  by  1972 
(which  Is  not  likely)  the  state  then  will  be 
low  on  money. 

"I  thought  at  first  we  were  well  to  do,  but 
we're  not,"  Hammond  said.  "The  needs  are 
comparatively  much  greater." 

Senator  Brad  Phillips,  Anchorage  Repub- 
lican and  Senate  president,  said  "as  much 
as  possible"  of  the  $900  million  should  be 
preserved. 

"The  $600  million  permanent  fund  pro- 
posed by  the  governor  is  not  adequate,"  be 
said.  "I'm  going  to  start  at  $900  million  and 
they're  going  to  have  to  push  me  off  of  this 
position." 

Phillips  was  critical  of  Governor  MlUer,  a 
fellow  Republican,  for  "spending  everything" 
from  the  Interest  being  earned  from  invest- 
ments of  the  $900  million  in  Miller's  budget — 
and  for  putting  forth  additional  programs 
without  funding. 

"The  Legislature  has  the  basic  responsibil- 
ity for  this  money,"  Phillips  asserted,  "and 
we're  not  going  to  abrogate  it.  We're  not  go- 
ing to  be  a  rubber  stamp." 

Representative  Oene  Guess,  Anchorage 
Democrat  and  chairman  of  the  Legislative 
Council,  branded  Miller's  budget  as  "phony." 

"He's  not  pseservlng  the  $900  million,^  as 
he  says  he  is."  Guess  said.  "It's  a  pretty  thin 
veil  and  It's  Just  not  going  to  wash." 
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Ouess  said  he  U  "very  confident"  that  tSOO 
million  or  more  will  be  saved  for  a  perma- 
nent fund,  but  be  Is  looking  to  a  special 
monetary-policy  committee  which  he  chairs 
In  the  House,  to  recommend  the  final  policy 
decisions.  There  Is  a  similar  committee  In 
the  Senate. 

While  bent  on  saving  money.  Ouess  said  . 
that  the  state  must  move  on  a  parallel  course 
to  spend  some  of  the  oil  revenue  on  prob- 
lems that  have  been  "waiting  for  years." 

'••It  would  be  folly  to  sit  here  with  WOO 
million  and  watch  our  educational  system 
fall  below  par.  for  example."  he  said.  "We 
will  come  up  with  otir  own  programs." 

Representative  BUI  Ray.  Juneau  Democrat 
and  chairman  of  the  House  Finance  Commit- 
tee. Is  opposed  to  having  a  $500  million  un- 
toiichable  permanent  fund. 

"There  Is  no  reason  why  the  9900  million 
should  be  Inviolate."  Ray  declared.  "We 
should  take  care  of  the  problems  of  the  state. 
"This  was  an  unexpected  windfall.  When 
that  oil  comes  on  stream,  we  are  going  to 
have  money  like  this  all  the  time." 

Ray  favors  programs  that  will  provide 
greater  opportunities,  from  schools  to  sani- 
tation, for  natives  and  other  "bush"  resi- 
dents. There  also  must  be  some  revenue  shar- 
ing with  hard-pressed,  local  governments, 
he  said. 

"I  Just  cant  see  the  value  of  a  perma- 
nent fund."  he  said.  "It  would  be  like  bury- 
ing your  money  In  a  tin  can  and  walking 
around  in  the  snow  In  tennis  shoes  Instead 
of  buying  what  you  need." 

State  RepresenUtlve  Joe  McOlll.  Dilling- 
ham Democrat  and  chairman  of  the  House 
Resources  Committee,  said  a  portion  of  the 
oil  money  should  be  spent  for  resources  de- 
velopment to  create  jobs. 

"We  can  create  Jobs  for  ordinary  people  In 
Alaska.  Instead  of  Just  new  state-government 
jobs. '  McOlll  said.  "We  should  spend  what 
Is  needed  to  put  this  state  on  Its  feet.  It  will 
pay  off  In  the  long  run." 

McOlll  Is  opposed  to  having  the  bulk  of 
the  money  Invested  outside  Alaska  In  spite 
of  the  higher  return  It  may  bring. 

"It  would  be  a  lot  better  to  Invest  It  up 
here  In  a  resources-development  loan  fund." 
he  said.  "Then  It  wotild  circulate  In  Alaska 
and  create  Jobs  here. 

"And  a  lot  of  money  needs  to  be  spent 
In  upgrading  the  villages  and  the  village 
schools." 

Senator  Robert  H.  Zlegler.  Ketchikan 
Democrat  and  chairman  of  the  Senate's  spe- 
cial monetary  committee,  called  the  govern- 
or's budget  "extravagant." 

"6nce  you  go  Into  the  principal."  Zlegler 
said,  '•then  It  becomes  a  question  of  where 
do  you  stop  and  who  determines  the  priori- 
ties. 

"Fm  going  to  fight  to  keep  It  from  being 
invaded.  I'm  playing  It  for  the  long  haul,  for 
my  kids  and  everybody  else's  kids. 

"We've  done  without  for  100  years.  If  we 
can  do  without  for  another  three  or  four 
years  (when  the  state  should  be  collecting 
richly  In  oil  severance  taxes  and  royalties 
from  North  Slope  production)  we're  home 
free. 

"I'd  like  to  see  all  of  the  $900  million  In- 
vested in  a  permanent  fund — and  that  will 
be  my  recommendation." 

Senator  Joe  Josepbson,  Anchorage  Demo- 
crat and  a  candidate  for  the  United  States 
Senate  seat  held  by  Republican  Ted  Stevens, 
had  harsh  words  for  Governor  Miller. 

"It  U  clear  from  the  governor's  own  budget 
that  he  can't  keep  the  9000  million  Intact. 
There  la  some  real  alelght-of-hand  In  that 
budget. 

"The  notion  that  the  money  la  Inviolate 
ca&zkot  be  taken  seriously.  It's  not  consist- 
ent with  his  own  spending  proposals. 

"There  just  Isn't  any  leadership  from  the 
governor — no  cohesive  overview  of  Alaska's 
problems.  Our  constitution  provided  for  a 
strong  executive,  but.  unfortunately.  It  did 
not  anticipate  Keith  Miller." 


The  Oovernor.  meanwhile,  goes  on  working 
calmly  in  his  office  one  fioor  above  the  legis- 
lative chambers.  If  be  Is  worried.  It  doesnt 
show. 

The  9900  million  question  Is  the  focal  point 
of  bitter  controversies  to  be  sure.  But  It  sure 
beats  the  way  It  used  to  be  up  here,  when 
Alaskans  were  wondering  bow  to  find  an- 
other dime. 

Pollution's  Dangcbs  Haunt  FiSHxaxzN, 

CONSKaVATIONISTS 

(By  Stanton  H.  Patty) 
CoBoovA,    Alaska.— Harold    Z.    HanMn    Is 
haunted  by  a  recurring  nightmare. 
It  goes  something  like  this: 
Supertankers   laden  with  North  Slope  oil 
from  the  TAPS  pipeline  terminal  at  Valdez 
are  moving  through-  Prince  William  Sound. 
There  Is  an  accident.  A  major  oil  spill  an- 
nihilates an  entire  salmon  cycle.  .  . 

It  could  happen — and  Hansen  U  convinced 
that  the  state  government  Is  not  taking  ad- 
equate measures  to  prevent  It. 

Hansen.  60.  a  former  Alaska  legislator.  Is 
executive  secretary  of  the  Cordova  District 
Plsherlea  Union.  He  la  an  ouUpoken  and 
respected  spokesman  for  his  indtistry. 

Prince  William  Sound  Is  one  of  Alaska's 
most  Important  salmon  nurseries.  Not  to 
mention  other  resources  such  as  the  rare  sea 
otters,  clams  and  countless  varieties  of  sea 
birds. 

Oem-Uke  Cordova  on  Orca  Inlet  depends 
on  the  fishing  Industry  for  virtually  all  of 
Its  livelihood.  There  Is  real  concern  here  as 
the  Arctic  oil  boom  almost  1.000  miles  away 
roars  In  an  unstoppable  crescendo  that  will 
touch  every  part  of  Alaska. 
Cordova  Is  not  alone. 

There  are  worried  fishermen  from  Cook 
Inlet,  where  there  already  have  been  oil 
leaks  from  offshore  drilling  and  underwater- 
pipeline  operations,  to  salmon-rich  Bristol 
Bay.  where  legislation  may  block  future  oil- 
lease  sales. 

The   recent  case   In   the   Kodlak   area   Is 
adding  fuel  to  the  controversy.  Hundreds  of  * 
miles  of  shoreline  there  have  been  smeared 
with  globs  of  oily  ballast  dumped  by  uni- 
dentified tankers. 

Showdowns  between  the  two  big  Industries 
are  coming. 

It  ts  not  that  Hansen  and  his  kind  want 
to  halt  the  oil  developments.  They  want 
Alaska  to  prosper. 

'But  Just  as  Important  as  oU  Is  protection 
of  the  environment  for  this  Important  fish- 
ing Industry  we  already  have."  Hansen  said. 
"We  believe  the  governor  (Keith  H.  MUler) 
Is  being  evasive.  He  doesn't  have  any  real 
plan.  We  have  tried  to  get  information  from 
him,  but  he  won't  deal  in  specifics." 

The  governor  disagrees.  He  told  The  Times 
his  administration  Is  "on  top  of  this  situa- 
tion." 

Miller  has  established  an  environmental 
division  within  the  State  Health  and  Welfare 
Department  and  Is  asking  the  Legislature  to 
fund  a  staff  of  specialists  for  the  new  divi- 
sion. 

Presently,  the  pollution-prevention  re- 
sponsibility rests  with  the  departments  of 
health  and  welfare,  fish  and  game,  and  nat- 
ural resources.  The  environmental  division 
Is  to  coordinate  this  work  for  all  three  agen- 
cies. 

There  also  Is  a  Joint  federal-state  contin- 
gency plan  designed  to  "minimize"  the  ef- 
fects of  oil  spills.  This  plan  was  developed  by 
the  governor's  Oil  Pollution  Task  Force  and 
was  used  In  the  recent  Kodlak  episode. 
Hansen  la  not  Impressed. 
"Governor  MlUer  has  not  told  us  anything 
of  real  significance,"  he  said.  "We  want  to 
know  exactly  what  Is  planned  to  protect  thla 
area  from  pollution. 

"Prince  William  Sound  Is  especially  vul- 
nerable. Meet  salmon  In  this  area  have  aa 
their  spawning  and  development  habitat 
that  are*  between  the   low  and  high-tide 


llmlta.  Vhls  Is  where  the  fioatlng  petroleum 
would  be  deposited. 

"We  have  a  lot  at  stake — renewable  re- 
sources here  valued  at  9S  to  910  million  a 
year,  Just  In  the  Sound. 

"If  the  wind  and  tide  conditions  were  such. 
Just  one  of  those  big  tankers  loaded  with 
250,000  barrels  of  oil  could  wipe  out  a  whole 
salmon  cycle  U  It  were  to  wreck  and  splU 
Its  load. 

"And  recent  spills  demonstrate  that  there 
is  nothing  available  to  deal  effectively  with 
such  a  disaster.  Supposing  we  do  have  such 
an  oil  spin  In  the  Sound — what  then? 

"I'm  not  only  thinking  of  fish.  I  am  inter- 
ested In  the  trees,  the  birds  and  the  bees — 
the  whole  thing.  We  have  much  to  lose." 

He  also  said  that  even  If  a  tanker  spin 
spared  some  of  the  salmon  It  still  would 
••wreck"  the  economy  of  bis  area. 

••The  processors  here  would  be  In  an  un- 
economic position  Immediately,"  said  Han- 
sen. "Some  would  have  to  close  up  and  the 
fishermen  would  be  more  broke  than  they 
are  now." 

Prince  William  Sound  supports  more  than 
700  commercial  fishing  vessels,  Hansen  said. 
The  count  Includes  salmon  glllnet  and 
purselne  boats  and  crabbers. 

The  union  official  recommends: 

1.  A  requirement  that  can  be  enforced  to 
ensure  that  tankers  enter  port  at  Valdez 
(and  elsewhere)  with  ballast  still  aboard. 
The  ballast  then  would  be  pumped  Into 
shore  tanks  at  the  terminal. 

2.  A  state  patrol,  financed  by  the  oil  In- 
dustry, to  conduct  surveillance  of  tankers 
while  they  are  traveling  to  and  from  the 
Alaskan  terminals. 

3.  Experienced  ship  pilots  placed  aboard 
the  tankers  to  guide  them  In  and  out  of  the 
Sound.  Tlie  pilots  would  be  empowered  as 
agents  of  the  state  environmental  agency. 

4.  A  high-level  state  agency,  removed  from 
the  regular  administrative  departments, 
charged  with  protection  of  the  environment. 
It  should  have  the  governor's  support,  but 
be  given  freedom  to  act  and  to  direct  the 
various  departments  In  this  field.  The  agency 
must  be  funded  '•relative  to  Its  importance." 

6.  A  declaration  by  the  state  that  It  does 
assume  "tl)e  fullest  degree  of  responsibility" 
for  guarding  the  environment. 

"TAPS  has  disclaimed  any  responsibility 
for  the  oil  transportation  once  It  reaches  the 
end  of  Its  pipeline,"  Hansen  said.  '•So,  who 
has  the  responsibility? 

•'There  can  be  penalties,  yes,  but  no  fine  is 
going  to  undo  the  damage  that  can  be  done. 

"We^re  not  saying  the  oil  shouldn't  be  de- 
veloped, but  this  pollution  threat  Is  such  an 
Important  thing  for  today  and  for  the  people 
of  Alaska  who  will  come  after. 

"This  is  the  last  bastion  of  wilderness  left 
to  the  United  States.  The  South  48  hasn't 
been  able  to  handle  Its  problems.  We  still 
have  a  chance  here." 

And  so  It  goes  throughout  Alaska  these 
days  .  .  . 

Billions  are  being  spent  to  develop  the 
long-hidden  North  Slope  oilfields  while  geo- 
physical crews  search  for  still  more  oil  and 
gas  basins.  Communities  like  Fairbanks,  An- 
chorage and  Valdez  are  swelling  with  new 
payrolls  and  new  problems.  In  Juneau,  spar- 
ring legislators  are  trying  to  figure  out  what 
to  do  with  the  oil  money.  And  conservation- 
ists are  keeping  on  the  pressure  so  that 
Alaska  can  have  Its  oil  prosperity  and  lu 
natural  beauty,  too. 

It  Is  a  new  age  in  Alaska — Act  I  of  an  epic 
that  will  leave  yesterday's  gold  rush  as  only  a 
colorful  preface. 
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JUDICIARY  COMMTTTEIE  TESTI- 
MONY OP  ALEXANDER  BICKEL  IN 
OPPOSITION  TO  DIRECT  ELEC- 
TION 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  at  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  hearings  this  morn- 


ing. Prof.  Alexander  M.  Blckel,  of  Yale 
Law  School,  presented  many  sound  argu- 
ments against  electing  our  President  by 
the  direct  election  method. 

On  April  24,  1970,  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee will  begin  the  consideration  of 
proposals  to  reform  the  electoral  college. 
Shortly  thereafter,  the  Senate  will  have 
these  matters  before  it.  I  hope  that  all 
Senators  who  are  now  leaning  toward 
direct  election  will  reswi  Professor  Bickel's 
statement  before  they  vote  on  this  mat- 
ter. When  a  change  of  such  great  magni- 
tude is  before  the  U.S.  Senate,  it  is  cer- 
tainly the  wiser  course  of  action  to  listen 
and  study  the  remarks  of  those  constitu- 
tional experts  who  are  warning  us  of  the 
dangers  in  attempting  such  a  violent 
change  in  our  method  of  electing  the 
President  as  the  direct  election  method. 

In  his  statement.  Professor  Blckel 
strongly  supports  my  propwsed  amend- 
ment to  reform  the  electoral  college.  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  191,  which  is  identi- 
cal with  what  he  calls  the  Katzenbach 
proposal.  He  feels  it  is  the  best  way  to 
reform  the  electoral  college  without 
placing  the  presidential  election  machin- 
ery of  this  country  in  turmoil. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
statement  of  Alexander  M.  Bickel  before 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  on 
April  15,  1970. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rccord,  as  follows : 

Statement  of  Alexander  M.  Bickzl 

I  am  most  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to 
appear  here,  at  the  Committee's  Invitation, 
to  discuss  the  question  of  reforming  or  abol- 
ishing the  Electoral  College.  In  my  Judgment, 
the  proposal  for  abolition  raises  Issueo  of  the 
utmost  Imptortance  to  the  structure  of  our 
democratic  politics. 

The  movement  to  abolish  the  Electoral 
College  Is  motivated  In  part  by  fear  that  the 
College  will  malfunction.  We  are  told  con- 
tinually that  we  have  been  playing  Russian 
roulette.  Sooner  or  later.  It  Is  said,  an  election 
under  the  present  system  will  end  In  dead- 
lock, and  then  the  system  will  let  some  third- 
party  candidate  be  the  king-maker.  We  may 
find  ourselves,  in  such  circumstances,  with 
a  weak  President,  beholden  to  his  Warwick: 
an  unrepresentative  President  whose  legiti- 
macy, and  hence  effectiveness,  would  be 
gravely  Impaired.  And  In  any  event,  even 
aside  from  the  possibility  of  deadlock,  which 
is  said  to  have  been  narrowly  averted  In  1968, 
the  Electoral  College  may  give  lis  a  minority 
President,  who  bad  fewer  popular  votes  than 
the  candidate  he  defeated  by  a  majority  of 
Electoral-College  votes.  We  are  told  that  the 
legitimacy  of  such  a  President  would  also  be 
Impaired. 

These  fears  are  greatly  exaggerated.  Even 
though  It  does  not  foreclose  regional  minor- 
party  candidacies,  the  Electoral  College,  as 
I  shall  show  further,  constitutes  a  strong  de- 
terrent to  minor-party  candidacies  in  gen- 
eral. Chlefiy  for  this  reason.  It  has  not  faUed 
to  produce  a  winner  since  1824.  So  It  did  even 
in  1876.  There  was  a  winner  then;  the  prize 
was  simply  taken  from  him.  Aa  for  minority 
Presidents,  the  Electoral  CoUege  no  doubt 
makes  them  theoretically  (xiSGlble.  But  only 
once  In  our  history  did  It  give  us  a  minority 
President,  and  only  under  like  circumstances 
could  It  do  so  again.  The  time  It  happened 
Vas  Itf  1888,  when  Cleveland  and  Benjamin 
Harrison  came  within  100,000  popular  votes 
of  each  other.  We  got  a  minority  President 
out  of  the  election  of  1876,  but  as  I  have 


Indicated,  It  wasnt  the  Electoral  College  that 
gave  him  to  us.  Other,  more  manipulative 
factors  produced  him.  And  1824  was  an  In- 
stance, not  of  the  emergence  of  a  minority 
President  from  the  operation  of  the  Electoral 
College,  but  of  deadlock. 

Even  though  quite  exaggerated,  these  fears 
are  not  groundless.  But  they  do  not  Justify 
abolishing  the  Electoral  College.  That  Is  the 
point  about  them.  They  have  been  drummed 
Into  us  relentlessly,  so  as  to  induce  a  vast 
over-reaction. 

The  fear  of  deadlock  and  minor-party 
Warwlcks  can  be  stilled  simply  and  defin- 
itively by  a  perfecting  amendment  that  would 
do  the  following:  (1)  Abolish  the  electors  as 
physical  entitles  and  theoretical  free  agents, 
providing  instead  that  a  state's  electoral  vote 
be  automatically  cast  for  the  winner  of  a 
majority  or  plurality  of  the  popular  vote  In 
that  state;  and  (2)  In  the  event  that  no  can- 
didate obtains  a  majority  of  the  electoral 
vote,  have  a  Joint  session  of  Congress  choose 
a  President  by  a  majority  of  the  Individual 
votes  of  the  members.  Such  a  i>erfectlng 
amendment  was  offered  by  the  Johnson  Ad- 
ministration, and  bears  the  name,  colloqui- 
ally, of  former  Attorney  General  Katzenbach. 

Other  ways  of  breaking  a  deadlock  are 
ptosslble,  but  we  must  remember  that,  by 
definition,  there  can  be  no  fully  satisfac- 
tory resolution  of  a  deadlock.  Popular  elec- 
tion neither  avoids  deadlock  nor  resolves  It 
more  satisfactorily  than  would  the  Katzen- 
bach amendment.  It  Is  sheer  Illusion,  a  will- 
ful suspension  of  disbelief,  to  pretend  that 
there  Is  no  deadlock  when  a  popular  election 
produces  a  winner  with  under  50  percent 
of  the  total  vote,  and  with  a  plurality  of,  per- 
haps, 25  or  50  or  100  thousands  out  of  70 
million.  That  Is  deadlock,  as  much  deadlock 
as  when  there  Is  no  absolute  majority  in  the 
Electoral  College.  To  resolve  It  by  letting  the 
candidate  who  has  a  SO-thousand-vote  plu- 
rality win  Is  no  less  arbitrary,  no  less  unsat- 
isfactory— In  my  Judgment  more  imsatls- 
factory — than  to  have  a  Joint  session  of  Con- 
gress make  the  choice.  All  methods  of  re- 
solving deadlock,  all  methods  of  making  a 
choice  when  there  is  no  clear  popular  one, 
are  arbitrary,  and  all  that  Is  needed  Is  set- 
tlement in  advance  on  one  sensible  and  weU- 
understood  method.  That  Is  all  that  is  needed, 
and  that  Is  all  that  Is  possible. 

What  I  have  Just  said  about  deadlock  ap- 
plies as  weU  to  the  fear  that  the  present 
system  may  produce  a  minority  President,  as 
it  did  In  1888.  Historical  experience  demon- 
strates that  the  system  is  at  all  likely  to  do 
so  only  when  the  margin  by  which  the  popu- 
lar vote  is  won  or  lost  Is  so  narrow  that  the 
result  amounts  to  deadlock.  The  remote  pos- 
sibility remains,  to  be  sure,  that  the  Electoral 
College  wlU  put  in  office  a  President  who  lost 
the  popular  vote  by  a  meaningful  margin. 
It  Is  a  possibility  belled  by  all  oiu*  history 
and  by  everything  we  understand  about  the 
workings  of  our  politics  in  ova  own  day,  but 
it  remains,  in  theory,  a  risk.  If  there  were  no 
other  considerations  in  play,  it  might  be  as 
well  not  to  run  even  this  tiny,  theoretical 
risk.  But  other  conaiderations  are  in  play. 
They  are  Important,  and  only  a  rigid  and  doc- 
trij^aire  attachment  to  a  pure  theory  of 
majorltarianlsm  can  cause  us  to  disregard 
them,  as  the  proponents  of  the  popular  elec- 
tion do  choose  to  disregard  them. 

The  first  of  these  very  Important  considera- 
tions is  this:  The  Electoral  College  Is  a  safe- 
guard of  the  two-party  structure  of  our  poli- 
tics, a  crucial  factor  in  maintaining  the 
dominance  of  two  and  only  two  major  par- 
ties, wtilch  has  prevailed  through  most  of 
o\rr  history.  The  fruit  of  the  two-party  sys- 
tem is  a  politics  OI  coalition  and  accommo- 
dation, stability  of  the  regime,  and  govern- 
ments that  are  centrist  and  moderate. 

The  Electoral  College  makee  It  impossible 
for  a  third-party  candidate  to  have  any  sort 
of  Impact,  to  entertain  any  hopes  of  dead- 


locking the  election  and  thus  putting  him- 
self In  a  good  bargaining  and  king-making 
position,  unless  he  has  a  strong  regional 
base.  Without  suoh  a  regional  base,  his  popu- 
lar vote  wUl  not  register  In  the  Electoral  Col- 
lege. Hence  aU  he  can  hope  to  do  ts  spoU  the 
election  for  one  or  the  other  major  candi- 
date, but  on  election  day  and  after,  he  counts 
for  nothing.  Even  20  percent  or  more  of  the 
popular  vote  can  result  in  no  or  very  few 
electoral  votes.  In  1912,  when  the  major  can- 
didates, properly  speaking,  were  Theodore 
Rooeevelt  and  Woodrow  Wilson,  William  H. 
Taft  had  23.3%  of  the  popular  vote,  and  8 
electoral  votes.  In  1924.  Robert  M.  LaFc^lette 
the  Elder  had  16.6  7o  of  the  popular  vote,  and 
he  carried  Wisconsin.  In  1948,  Governor 
Strom  Thurmond,  as  he  then  was,  had  a 
regional  base,  and  Henry  Wallace  did  not. 
Both  men  got  2.4%  of  the  popular  vote,  but 
Mr.  Thurmond  had  39  electoral  votes — 31 
more  than  Taft  in  1912,  with  his  23.3% — to 
Henry  Wallace's  none.  This  Is  how  the  Elec- 
toral College  deals  with  miner  party  candi- 
dacies that  aim  for  national  support.  It 
deters  them  most  effectively.  Popular  elec- 
tion, on  the  other  hand,  would  Invite  them. 
And  it  would  do  so  vrithout  In  any  way 
deterring  the  regional  candidacies  that  are 
possible  now. 

In  order  not  to  put  plurality  Presidents 
with  weak  mandates  in  office,  the  popular 
election  proposal  provides  for  a  run-off  In  the 
event  that  no  candidate  achieves  40  percent 
of  the  popular  vote.  With  or  vrtthout  a  re- 
gional base,  one  strong  minor-party  candi- 
date, or  several  weaker  ones  together,  would 
stand  an  excellent  chance  of  keeping  anyone 
from  getting  40  percent.  Thus  minor-party 
candidates  would  come  into  a  strong  bargain- 
ing position  In  the  period  between  the  first 
election  and  the  run-off.  This  constitutes — 
not  to  put  too  fine  a  point  on  It — an  open 
and  notorious,  an  Irresistible  liwltation  to 
run. 

Candidates  Uke  Eugene  McCarthy  or  Nelson 
RockefeUer  gave  little  thought  in  1968  to 
making  an  Independent  race  after  they  had 
lost  the  nomination,  because  a  i>opular  vote 
of  even  as  much  as  25  percent  could  weU  have 
left  them  with  no  electoral  votes  at  all.  and 
hence  with  many  milUons  of  dollars  and 
endless  time  and  energy  expended  in  vain. 
But  under  a  system  of  popular  election,  every 
consideration  that  brought  forth  these  can- 
didates In  1968,  or  that  would  bring  forth 
Issue-orlented  candidates  for  the  nomination 
at  any  time,  vrould  with  equal  and  even 
greater  force  propel  them  Into  the  general 
election. 

I  think  It  altogether  probable  that  under 
a  system  of  popular  election  the  situation 
would  be  as  follows:  The  run-off  would  be, 
not  an  occasional  occtirrence,  but  the  typical 
event.  The  major  party  nomination  would 
count  for  much  less  than  it  does  now.  would 
count,  in  truth,  for  about  as  much  as  the 
State  Democratic  Committee  designation  of 
candidates  for  governor  and  senator  in  New 
York  counts  this  year,  and  might  even  even- 
tually begin  to  count  against  a  candidate. 
There  would  be  UUle  indiicement  to  unity 
in  each  party  at  or  following  the  conventions. 
Coalitions  would  be  formed  not  at  conven- 
tions, but  during  the  period  between  the 
general  election  and  the  run-oS.  AU  in  all, 
the  dominant  position  of  the  two  major  par- 
ties wotild  not  be  sustainable. 

This  sort  of  unstructured,  volatile  multl- 
party  politics  may  look  more  open.  So  it 
would  be— infinitely  more  open  to  dema- 
gogues, to  qxiickcure  medicine  men,  and  to 
fascists  of  left  and  right.  It  would  offer,  no 
doubt,  all  kinds  of  opportunities  tat  blowing 
off  steam  and  for  standing  up  uncompro- 
misingly for  this  or  that  cause,  or  passion- 
ately for  one  or  another  prejudice.  But  people 
who  think  that  our  democracy  would  be- 
come more  participatory  fool  themselves. 
Weaker,  yes.  More  participatory  in  any  real 
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sense,  no.  While  men  continue  to  take  varj- 
Ing  positions  on  Issues,  compromise  and  co- 
alition remain  unavoidable.  The  only  ques- 
tion Is  when  and  how  coalitions  are  formed 
and  compromises  take  place.  Coalitions  are 
now  formed  chiefly  in  the  two-party  con- 
ventions, which  are  relatively  open  anl  ac- 
cessible, and  can  certainly  be  made  more 
so.  In  a  multi-party  system,  the  task  of 
building  coalitions  win  be  relegated  to  a 
handful  of  candidates  and  their  managers 
in  the  period  between  the  election  and  the 
run-off.  The  net  result  will  simply  be  that 
the  task  w^U  be  performed  less  openly,  and 
that  there  will  be  less  access  to  the  process. 
Oovernments  will  be  weaker,  less  stable  and 
less  capable  than  cur  governments  are  now 
of  taking  clear  and  coherent  actions.  Where 
multi-party  systems  have  been  tried,  they 
have  been  found  costly  in  Just  these  ways, 
and  they  have  scarcely  yielded  the  ultimate 
in  participatory  democracy  or  good  govern- 
ment. Nor  have  they  lasted. 

Another  major  feature  of  the  Electoral  Col- 
lege system  which  Is  worth  preserving,  and 
worth  even  taking  some  risks  to  preserve.  Is 
that  the  system  counterbalances  and  thus 
cures  the  Inevitable  under-representatlon  of 
the  large  states  In  Congress,  while  at  the 
some  time  requiring  a  sectional  dlsuibutlon 
of  the  vote  that  elects  the  President,  thus 
making  possible  combinations  that  also  give 
an  advantage  to  the  smaller  states.  This  Is 
Just  a  long  way  of  saying  that  the  genius 
of  the  present  system  is  the  genius  of  a  pop- 
ular democracy  organized  on  the  federal 
principle.  The  Founders  of  this  Republic  saw, 
as  Walter  Uppmann  has  written,  using  Ed- 
mund Burkes  phrase,  that  the  constitution 
of  a  state  Is  not  a  "problem  of  arithmetic." 
The  Founders  thought  of  the  people,  Mr. 
Llppmann  continues,  "as  having  many  di- 
mensions In  space.  In  time.  In  weight.  In 
quality.  .  .  .  The  American  founders  sought 
to  represent  this  many-sided  people  and  they 
thought  of  the  people's  will  as  an  equlUb- 
rtvim  of  Its  many  elements.  .  .  And  so  In 
their  practical  arrangements  they  sought  to 
make  the  government  as  nearly  representa- 
tive as  possible  of  the  many  facets  of  the  pop- 
ular will,  of  the  people  acting  as  citizens  of 
local  communities,  acting  as  citizens  of  re- 
gions, of  states,  of  the  nation,  acting  with 
remembrance  of  the  past,  acting  as  they  felt 
at  the  moment,  acting  as  they  would  feel 
after  fuller  consideration.  .  .  .  The  founder* 
■ought  to  approximate  a  true  representation 
of  the  people  by  providing  many  different 
ways  of  counting  heads."  (Walter  Llppmann. 
The  Good  Society,  pp.  253-54.) 

Now  formally,  of  couiae,  the  Electoral  Col- 
lege Is  malapportloned  In  favor  of  the  small 
states,  because  It  assigns  to  each  state  as 
many  electoral  votes  as  that  state  has  Con- 
gressmen and  Senators,  and  each  stat#  has 
two  Senators  regardless  of  Its  size,  and  gets 
one  Congressnian  even  If  It  Is  a  good  bit 
•mailer  than  any  single  Congressional  district 
In  a  larger  state.  If  each  states  electoral  vote 
was  divided — precisely  or  roughly — in  pro- 
portion to  the  popular  vote  cast  for  each 
'candidate  In  each  state,  the  malapportion- 
ment would  become  quite  real,  and  wotild 
have  considerable  effect.  But  the  practice  for 
nearly  a  century  and  a  half  has  been  to  cast 
the  electoral  vote  of  each  state  by  the  unit 
rule.  Under  these  conditions,  the  malappor- 
tionment In  favor  of  the  small  states  is  for 
the  most  part  only  apparent,  not  in  fact  real. 
This  Is  so  because  even  a  small  popular  ma- 
jority or  plurality  In  a  state  galna  for  a  can- 
didate that  state's  entire  electoral  vote, 
which.  In  turn,  means  that  to  carry  New 
York,  or  Illinois,  or  Callfomla,  or  Texas  by 
60.000  or  even  5,000  popular  votes  Is  to  win  a 
mtich  larger  block  of  electoral  votes  than 
oould  be  won  by  getting  large  popular  ma- 
jorities In  any  number  of  smaller  states. 

The  system  Is,  therefore,  in  effect  malap- 


portloned In  favor  of  the  large  Industrial 
states.  In  which  party  competition  is  vig- 
orous, and  which  generally  swing  by  small 
percentages  of  the  popular  vote.  Not  only 
that,  but  the  system  Is  In  effect  malappor- 
uoned  In  favor  of  cohesive  interest,  ethnic 
or  racial  groups  within  those  large  states, 
which  often  go  nearly  en  bloc  for  a  candidate, 
and  can  swing  the  state  and  Its  entire  elec- 
toral vote.  Recently,  Mr.  John  F.  Banzhaf, 
m.  has  demonstrated  all  this  mathemati- 
cally— or  at  least  expressed  It  mathemati- 
cally. That  means.  I  suppose,  that  we  may 
now  be  sure  It's  true,  although  most  stu- 
dents of  the  .\merlcan  political  system  have 
long  known  It  to  be  true  anyway.  This  In- 
sight, at  any  rate,  has  long  governed  the 
strategy  of  Presidential  campaigns  and  the 
decisions  of  the  nominating  conventions, 
and  has  In  our  day  resulted  generally  In  an 
orientation  of  the  Presidency  toward  an 
urban  constituency. 

It  overstates  the  matter,  however,  to  main- 
tain that  the  PresU'ency  is  thus  given  an 
invariable  liberal,  or  even  urban,  political 
and  ideological  cast,  or  that  different  strat- 
egies are  impossible.  Other  groups  than 
those  that  have  been  dominant  In  the  past 
generation  may  seize  the  balance  of  power 
in  the  large  Industrial  states,  use  It  to  other 
ends,  and  orient  the  Presidency  In  a  different 
direction  than  that  to  which  we  have  become 
accustomed.  The  point  I  make  Is  merely  that 
the  Electoral  College  opens  up  for  cohesive 
groups  In  large  Industrial  states  a  possibility 
of  Influence  that  they  would  not  otherwise 
have.  It  holds  out  no  guaranty  that  the  in- 
fluence will  always  be  effective.  Indeed,  com- 
binations remain  conceivable  which  would 
make  the  malapportionment  In  favor  of 
smaller  states  very  real.  Circumstances  are 
Imaginable  In  which  snmll  shlfu  of  popular 
votes  In  a  group  of  small  states,  combined 
with  equally  small  shifts  In  at  leaat  one 
large  state,  could  swing  the  election.  In  1960, 
small  shifts  of  popular  votes,  totalling  no 
more  than  11.000  in  New  Mexico.  Hawaii  and 
Nevada,  as  well  as  In  IlllnoU  and  Missouri, 
could  have  put  Mr.  Nixon  in  office.  The  poe- 
slblUty  of  such  a  decisive  role  falling  to  a 
group  of  small  states  Is  In  my  Judgment  re- 
mote. But  It  exists.  There  Is.  moreover,  a 
symbolic  value  in  play  for  the  small  states, 
since  the  Electoral  College,  on  Its  face,  con- 
firms the  federal  system  and  the  equality,  If 
only  partial,  of  all  states,  large  and  soukll. 

The  seeming  paradox,  embodied  in  the 
Electoral  College,  of  a  system  which  offers 
the  poaeiblllty  of  disproportionate  Influence 
both  to  cohesive  groups  In  the  large  states 
and  to  the  small  states — this  paradox  should 
not  seem  strange  In  this  chamber,  for  It  Is 
embodied  also  In  the  Senate  Itaelf.  The  at- 
large  popular  election  of  Senators  means  that 
In  the  big  industrial  states  cohesive  groups 
can  have  disproportionate  influence  in  the 
election  of  Senators.  Just  as  under  the  Elec- 
toral College  system  they  can  have  dispro- 
portionate influence  in  the  election  of  the 
President.  For  this  reason,  the  Senate  has  In 
recent  years  had  a  more  urban  and  liberal 
orientation  than  the  House.  Tet  at  the  same 
time,  of  course,  the  Senate  Is  the  place  of 
dlsproporfAnate  Influence  for  the  small 
states,  being  malapportloned  In  their  favor 
In  far  greater  measure  than  the  Electoral 
College. 

As  is  evident,  I  favor  the  Katzenbach  per- 
fecting amendment,  and  otherwise  the  re- 
tention of  the  Electoral  College  system  as  It 
has  worked  effectively  and  beneflclally  for  a 
century  and  a  half.  I  wish  to  say,  however, 
that  If  put  to  a  choice  between  the  popular 
election  proposal  and  the  Federal  System 
Plan  recently  suggested  by  Senators  Eagleton 
and  Dole  (S.J.  Res.  181),  I  would  unhesitat- 
ingly favor  the  latter.  In  between,  so  to  speak. 


my  preference  actually  would  be  for  a  modl- 
llcatlon,  or  If  you  will,  a  reshuffling,  of  the 
Federal  System  Plan. 

It  would  seem  to  me  possible  to  begin  by 
providing  that  the  President  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent shall  be  those  candidates  who  have 
obtained  both  a  majority  or  plurality  of  the 
nation-wide  popular  vote  and  a  majority  of 
the  Electoral -College  vote,  the  latter  to  be 
counted  automatically  by  states  as  in  the 
Katzenbach  propneal.  Such  a  provision  would 
describe,  of  course,  what  has  in  fact  hap- 
pened In  every  election  since  1888,  and  Indeed 
in  every  honest  election  since  1824.  But  It 
would  concede  a  point  to  those  who  are 
apprehensive  about  the  possibility  of  minor- 
ity Presidents. 

Contingencies,  possible  malfunctions, 
would  remain.  If  the  winners  of  a  majority 
or  plurality  of  the  popular  vote  should  fall 
also  to  win  a  majority  of  the  Electoral- 
College  vote,  the  distributive  principle  of  the 
Federal  System  Plan  might  be  called  Into 
action.  The  winners  of  the  nation-wide  pop- 
ular vote.  It  might  be  provided,  as  In  the 
Federal  System  Plan,  would  be  elected  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President  If  they  also  won  the 
popular  vote  In  states  containing  more  than 
50'~r  of  the  voters  in  the  election,  or  In  more 
than  50%  of  the  states.  This  formula  would 
Indicate  an  adequate  base  of  support  dis- 
tributed over  the  various  regions  of  this  vast 
country,  and  In  its  two  alternatives  It  would 
alao^  preserve  some  advantage  to  the  large 
industrial  states,  while  at  the  same  time 
^talnlng  the  possibility  of  combinations 
/  that  give  an  advantage  to  the  smaller  states. 
If  this  formula  should  also  fall  to  elect  a 
President.  I  would  simply  have  the  deadlock 
resolved.  In  accordance  with  the  Katzenbach 
proposal,  by  a  Joint  session  of  Congress. 

Let  me  conclude,  however,  by  repeating  that 
my  first  preference  is  the  present  system  as 
perfected  by  the  Katzenbach  prop>osals. 
There  Is  a  strong  and  legitimate  drive  In 
the  country  for  reform  In  the  direction  of 
a  more  participatory  democracy.  But  reform- 
ers who  want  to  open  up  the  system  to  more 
participation  will  find  that  they  have 
achieved  nothing  If  they  abolish  the  Elec- 
toral College.  They  should  direct  their  atten- 
tion and  their  Innovative  energies  at  the 
nominating  conventions,  at  problems  of  cam- 
paign flnanclng,  at  the  federal  administra- 
tive structure  and  the  remoteness  and  in- 
creasing centralization  of  city,  state  and 
federal  government,  and  if  I  may  say  so 
without  giving  offense,  at  Congress,  niusory 
reforms  are  not  only  pointless.  They  are  worse 
than  none  at  all,  for  they  are  calculated  to 
defeat  the  very  expectations  they  raise. 
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ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACnNO  PRESroENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  business? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quonim. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Metcalf).  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tern* 
pore  (Mr.  Mztcalf).  Is  there  further 
morning  business?  If  not,  morning  busi- 
ness Is  concluded. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  METRO- 
POLITAN AREA  TRANSIT  ACT  OP 
1969 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  MrrcALF) .  The  Chair  lays  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  pending  business 
which  the  clerk  will  state. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  (S.  1814)  to  provide  for  public  own- 
ership of  the  mass  transit  bus  system 
operated  by  D.C.  Transit  System,  Inc.,  to 
authorize  interim  financial  assistance  for 
the  company  pending  public  acquisition 
of  its  bus  transit  facilities;  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bUl. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  last 
evening,  when  the  bill  was  laid  before 
the  Senate,  I  made  my  opening  state- 
ment on  the  general  background  of  the 
bill  and  its  necessity  at  this  time.  I 
send  to  the  desk  some  technical  amend- 
ments and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  amendments  be  agreed  to  en  bloc, 
and  that  the  committee  substitute 
amendment  as  amended  be  treated  as 
original  text  for  the  purpose  of  further 
amendments. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  what  are  the  technical  amend- 
ments? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  state  the  technical 
amendments. 

Hie  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  On 
page  7,  line  3.  strike  "1969,"  insert  "1970." 

On  page  15,  line  20,  strike  "Maryland," 
insert  "Virginia." 

On  page  15,  line  21,  strike  "Virginia," 
insert  "Maryland." 

On  page  18,  line  9,  after  "District  of 
Columbia"  insert  "Metrop)olitan  Area." 

On  page  20,  line  6,  strike  "or,"  insert 
"of." 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Metcalf).  Without  objection, 
the  amendments  will  be  considered  en 
bloc. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  May  I  explain  the 
amendments? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes. 

Mr.  ElAGLirrON.  The  Senator  is  re- 
serving his  right  to  object? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  If  I  can  explain  the 
amendments,  in  order  to  clear  up  any 
misapprehension  the  Senator  may  have, 
they  are  mainly  typographical  and  print- 
ing errors.  Additionally,  the  bill  was 
originally  considered  by  the  District  of 
Columbia  Committee  in  1969,  and  1  year 
having  elapsed,  there  hsis  been  some  ne- 
cessity for  changes  in  dates,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  It  does 
not  extend  the  authority  beyond  that  as 
intended  in  the  origintJ  bill;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Metcalf)  .  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendments  en  bloc. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to  en 
bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore   (Mr.    Metcalf).    The   committee 


amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute, 
as  amended.  Is  open  to  amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  imder  the  bill  what  are  the 
price  and  the  terms  upon  which  we  would 
buy  this  property? 

Mr.    EAGLETON.    Will   the   Senator' 
kindly  repeat  his  question? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Under 
the  bill  what  would  be  the  terms  and  the 
prices  to  be  paid  as  proposed  to  be  paid 
for  this  property? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  There  is  no  specific 
price  to  be  paid  as  proposed  to  be  paid 
subject  to  tire  condemnation  process,  with 
litigation  ensuing  in  the  district  court. 
Appraisers  would  be  selected  on  both 
sides  and  the  case  would  be  tried  before 
a  jury  which  would  render  its  verdict. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  notice 
that  it  says  that  the  purchase  price 
would  provide  for  an  assumption  by  the 
Government  of  all  outstanding  obliga- 
tions, labor-contract,  or  pension-fund 
obligations.  I  understand  that  the  tran- 
sit company  is  delinquent  in  its  pay- 
ments to  the  pension  fund.  Would,  that 
mean  that  we  would  be  taking  over  such 
contingent  liabilities  as  the  pension  fund, 
outstanding  mortgages,  and  all  other 
contingent  liabilities  of  the  organiza- 
tion? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  In  the  condemnation 
process,  when  the  case  has  been  sub- 
mitted and  tried  before  a  jury,  a  valua- 
tion is  put  on  the  assets  of  the  compsuiy, 
including  its  goodwill,  if  any,  its  going 
market  value,  and  so  forth.  That  figure 
is  then  offset  by  any  liabilities,  by  any 
debts  which  the  company  owes.  For  in- 
stance, this  company  owes  $400,000  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  for  track  re- 
moval which  it  has  failed  to  pay.  Also  in- 
cluded would  be  any  other  liabilities  or 
money  that  the  company  may  owe  the 
pension  fund,  or  bus  manufacturing 
firms,  the  electric  company,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Did  they 
file  a  financial  statement  with  the  com- 
mittee for  the  last  year  or  two?  What 
is  the  financial  situation  of  the  com- 
pany? How  much  money  do  they  owe? 
My  understanding  is  that  they  have 
pr£u;tically  drained  the  assets  of  the 
company.  I  wonder  whether  we  are  pro- 
posing to  buy  a  shell. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  to 
answer  the  question  of  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  (Mr.  Williams),  I  should  like 
to  supply  him  with  this  information. 
Shortly  after  the  time  Mr.  Chalk  entered 
the  picture,  back  some  dozen  years  or  so 
ago,  when  he  acquired  the  company  from 
Mr.  Wolfson,  his  debt  equity  ratio  was 
4  to  1.  At  the  time  hearings  were  held 
In  the  spring  of  1969,  his  debt  equity 
ratio  WEis  24  to  1.  In  the  hearings  the 
WMATC  regulatory  commission  indi- 
cated the  aforementioned  ratio  for 
utilities  were  financially  hazardous. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Finan- 
cially what? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Financially  hazard- 
ous, which  I  take  to  mean  precarious. 
Also  in  the  hearings,  if  the  Senator  has 
a  copy  on  his  desk,  pages  57  through  68, 
as  of  March  31,  1969.  we  list  there  the 
accounts  payable  of  the  D.C.  Transit  Co. 
which  totals  $3,511,856.96.  They  are 
listed  item  by  item. 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delawarl.  At  what 
page? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Starting  on  page  57 
of  the  hearings.  I  think  the  Senator  has 
the  report. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  These  are 
the  current  liabilities? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  As  of  that  date- 
March  71,  1969. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Does 
this  include  contingent  liabilities  to  the 
pension  fund? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  As  of  the  time  men- 
tioned, March  31,  1969,  it  did  include 
contingent  liabilities  for  the  pension 
f  imd — as  of  that  date. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  How 
much  was  that? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  It  was  $2.3  million. 
Those  contingent  liabillj;ies  were  then 
psdd  back.  The  company  is  now  into  a 
new  crisis,  with  new  figures  and  new 
obligations  to  that  same  pension  fund. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  imder- 
stand  that  going  back  to  the  time  when 
Mr.  Chalk  took  over  the  transit  company 
the  company  had  a  liability  to  pay  for 
taking  up  the  streetcar  tracks  in  the  city 
and  had  provided  a  reserve  for  that  pur- 
pose. As  I  imderstand  it.  Congress  re- 
lieved  the  company  of  a  substantial  part 
of  the  responsibility  of  removing  the 
tracks,  and  the  company  was  able  to  pass 
that  money  out  as  a  distribution  to  the 
stockholders.  But  the  company  still  has 
some  liability  ronaining  as  to  the  tracks. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  It  is  $400,000.  as  I 
understand. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  com- 
pany was  required  to  take  up  the  tracks, 
but  when  they  were  abandoned  the  com- 
pany was  relieved  of  that  obligation. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  take  what  the  S«i- 
ator  has  said  as  being  accurate.  Frankly 
I  do  not  know  of  any  relief  granted  on 
the  track  removal  liability.  All  I, know  is 
tiiat  the  company  owes  $400,000. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  notice 
that  Mr.  Chalk  refers  to  a  tremendous 
loss  of  revenue  from  the  loss  of  the  track 
system.  ITie  comimny  did  not  lose  it.  The 
company  was  liable  and  was  relieved  of 
that  liabUity. 

I  want  to  make  certain  that  we  are  not 
going  to  pass  out  a  bonanza  to  the  com- 
pany, because  when  we  speak  of  buying 
this  operation  I  am  wondering  what 
there  is  to  sell.  Mr.  <^alk  has  a  franchise, 
yes ;  but  tliat  franchise  carries  with  it  the 
responsibility  of  serving  the  community. 
I  do  not  think  he  has  the  financial  ability 
now  to  enable  the  company  to  serve  the 
community;  therefore,  the  Government 
would  be  buying  nothing.  If  he  has  a 
franchise,  I  think  it  would  be  well  to 
say,  "All  right,  use  it,  but  serve  the  com- 
munity without  any  further  assistance 
from  the  Federal  Government.  Serve  it 
with  the  money  you  have." 

With  this  present  high  debt  ratio  I 
think  it  is  a  case  of  his  having  milked 
the  company  dry  of  its  assets  and  now 
he  wants  to  sell  an  empty  shell  to  the 
Government.  He  is  coming  here  on  his 
hands  and  knees.  I  have  no  patience 
with  him.  He  has  been  getting  a  free 
ride  from  the  Government  long  enough. 
Now  let  him  pay  his  way  on  his  own 
transit  company. 
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Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  think  there  is  some 
jmerlt  in  what  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware has  Just  observed.  I  Invite  his  at- 
tention to  page  42  of  the  hearing  record. 

The  properties  that  were  spun  off  from 
the  D.C.  Transit — listed  there  are  prop- 
erties with  a  fair  market  value  of  $5,&78,- 
000.  Let  us  round  it  off  to  $6  million.  That 
amount  was  siphoned  out,  milked  out. 
or  at  least  spun  off  from  the  company 
and  otherwise  disposed  of  or  put  in  other 
companies.   • 

I  am  not  certain  what  Mr.  Chalk  has  to 
sell  to  a  private  operator  or  what  we  have 
to  condemn.  There  is  a  theory  of  law  that 
the  growing  market  value  should  include 
goodwill.  'Goodwill"  has  some  kind  of 
price  tag. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Good- 
will is  based  upon  the  earning  prospects 
of  that  goodwill.  And  the  earning  pros- 
pects of  that  goodwill  in  this  instance  do 
not  exist.  It  is  operating  at  a  loss.  There- 
fore, it  carries  a  negligible  value,  rather 
than  a  plus  value. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  good- 
will does  not  carry  with  it  the  same 
meaning  it  has  with  respect  to  people 
running  for  public  ofiBce.  If  Mr.  Chalk 
were  to  try  to  submit  his  goodwill  to  any 
purchaser,  it  would  have  a  negligible 
value,  in  my  (H>inion. 

I  guess  there  are  other  assets  of  this 
company.  The  charter  probably  has  a 
value,  although  it  is  a  speculative  value. 
It  is  revokable  by  Congress.  The  value 
would  also  include  the  buses  as  well  as 
other  tangible  assets.  I  assimie  that  he 
has  a  few  paper  clips  left.  All  of  these 
facts  will  be  gone  into  before  the  con- 
demnation jury.  xAcidentally,  there  is  a 
five-man  Jury  In  this  jurisdiction,  which 
Is  not  the  case  in  Missouri.  The  jury 
would  deUberate  and  come  back  with 
a  verdict  of  x  dollars,  which  verdict  of 
course  is  appealable  by  either  side  if  it  is 
deemed  to  be  inappropriate. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
goodwill  item  of  any  corporate  balance 
sheet  is  usually  based  upon  some  earn- 
ing factor  of  that  company.  The  good- 
will item  with  respect  to  this  company 
would  be  zero  for  bookkeeping  purposes. 
The  charter  could  have  the  prospect  of 
earnings  if  there  were  earnings  potential. 
But  the  potential  is  for  a  loss.  And  that 
is  the  whole  basis  of  liis  Inability  to 
operate.  He  has  milked  the  company  dry 
of  its  assets.  He  does  not  have  the  as- 
sets in  the  company  that  he  should  have. 
Whoever  would  take  the  charter  with 
the  obligation  to  provide  the  service 
would  be  confronted  with  fiirther  losses. 
The  goodwill  has  a  minus  factor. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  my  ques- 
tions, although  they  are  somewhat  crit- 
ical, are  not  directed  to  the  Senator 
frcm  Missouri,  the  manager  of  the  bill. 
Some  of  this  is  past  history. 

The  Board  here  in  the  District  which 
has  had  Jurisdiction  over  this  agency 
has  been  uimecessarlly  lenient.  I  think, 
in  allowing  him  to  withdraw  these  funds 
from  the  corporate  structure,  sometiiing 
he  could  not  have  done  without  their 
approval. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President.  I 
wholehear^^y  subscribe  to  the  state- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Delaware. 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  think 
they  should  be  subject  to  criticism  for 
many  of  their  decisions.  My  estimate  of 
their  business  judgment  is  very  small. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  again, 
I  wholeheartedly  subscribe  to  the  state- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Delaware.  I 
think  that  WMATC,  the  regulatory  com- 
missiori^lias  been  altogether  too  permis- 
sive insofar  as  the  Chalk  operation  is 
concerned. 

I  would  like  to  comment  further  on  the 
question  of  value — and  I  think  this  might 
be  of  interest  to  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware, because  this  has  not  been  previ- 
ously divulged.  I  think  we  have  to  be 
100  percent  candid  on  the  floor  of  the 
U.S.  Senate. 

Back  in  1968  there  were  some  discus- 
sions between  Mr.  Chalk  and  WMATA. 
the  operating  agency  that  will  in  due 
course  operate  Metro.  WMATA  had  an 
appraisal  of  the  D.C.  Transit  made  in 
1968.  The  estimate  of  the  worth  of  the 
company  at  that  time  was  something  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $5  million. 

We  tried  to  find  out  from  Mr.  Chalk, 
when  he  appeared  before  the  committee, 
what  he  thought  the  company  was  worth. 

Mr.  Chalk  is  an  intriguing  witness.  He 
likes  to  speak,  but  not  to  answer  ques- 
tions. If  one  reads  all  of  his  testimony, 
one  will  find  that  he  rambles  and  never 
gets  to  the  point. 

The  best  information  I  could  get  from 
him  was  that  he  tiiinks  the  comptmy  Is 
worth  something  like  $60  million — give 
or  take  lots  of  millions  of  dollars. 

There  is  quite  a  cleavage  between  what 
WMATA  thinks  the  company  was  worth 
in  1968  and  what  Mr.  Chalk  thinks  it  is 
worth  today. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  he  thinks  the  company  is  worth 
so  much  today  it  means  that  his  assets 
have  increased  tremendously.  Perhaps 
we  could  have  a  rate  reduction;  that  is, 
if  he  really  believes  he  is  making  money 
and  if  he  really  believes  he  has  doubled 
or  tripled  the  value  of  the  company.  But 
he  has  already  taken  out  10  times  as 
much  in  the  form  of  dividends  as  his 
original  investment,  and  we  are  now  told 
he  has  tripled  the  value  of  the  company. 

I  wonder  if  we  should  not  let  him  con- 
tinue with  the  operation  of  the  company 
and  have  a  rate  reduction.  But  let  us 
face  it — this  company  has  been  milked 
of  its  assets,  and  it  is  losing  money. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
momentary  fit  of  pique.  I  would  be  will- 
ing to  go  along  with  that  proposition. 
However,  the  people  who  would  suffer  the 
most  would  not  be  the  Senator  from 
Delaware,  the  Senator  from  Missouri,  or 
Mr.  Chalk. 

The  people  who  would  suffer  would  be 
those  who  have  to  ride  the  buses  by  vir- 
tue of  their  economic  status  and  lack 
of  other  modes  of  transportation.  Many 
people  have  to  ride  public  service  fa- 
cilities. 

Quite  frankly,  in  view  of  the  present 
events,  we  will  not  have  the  company 
operating,  in  my  humble  Judgment,  for 
too  much  longer  under  the  present 
operator. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
the  point.  And  the  moment  the  present 


owner  stops  operating  under  the  present 
charter  we  take  it  over  for  nothing  be- 
cause he  would  have  lost  his  charter  and 
lost  all  rights  to  it. 

We  do  not  have  to  buy  it.  That  is  what 
I  am  saying.  With  that  charter  goes  a 
responsibility.  His  threat  that.  "If  you 
do  not  buy  this  and  pay  my  prices  I  will 
stop  operating  and  people  will  be  left  to 
walk,"  has  no  effect  because  once  that 
happens  we  can  take  it  over  immediately : 
we  can  collect  the  damages  on  it  and 
make  him  pay  his  bills  as  well.  I  am  not 
concerned  with  that  kind  of  threat.  It 
Is  a  two-way  sword.  If  he  reads  his  char- 
ter— and  I  am  sure  he  has — he  will  find 
in  that  agreement  that  franchise  is  in 
effect  during  the  life  of  the  charter  but 
only  as  long  as  he  renders  the  services. 
The  moment  he  stops  rendering  service 
to  the  city  he  forfeits  all  rights.  He  is 
not  bluffing  anyone  at  all.  The  Govern- 
ment does  not  have  to  buy  his  equipment, 
nor  do  we  have  to  assume  his  obligations. 

For  example,  in  1958  after  he  took 
over  the  transit  company  had  a  prop- 
erty within  the  city  which  they  sold. 
The  commission  gave  them  permission 
to  sell  it.  Capital  Transit  sold  it  at  a 
net  price  of  $1,266,605. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  What  piece  of  prop-, 
erty  Is  the  Senator  referring  to?  DoeS\ 
the  Senator  have  it  identified?  We  have  ~ 
some  listings  in  the  report  and  hearing 
record  by  addresses.  Does  the  Senator 
know  what  specific  piece  of  property  ? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes.  I 
have  it  here.  It  was  sold  to  the  city  in 
December  1958.  The  Redevelopment  Land 
Agency  bought  it  and  paid  D.C.  Transit 
System,  of  which  Mr.  Roy  Chalk  was 
president,  $1,266,605  for  the  property. 
I  am  sorry,  but  the  address  is  not  given 
here.  I  do  not  see  it. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  That  is  sufficient. 
That  clarifies  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  Re- 
development Land  Agency  of  the  Dis- 
trict bought  this  property  and  paid  this 
price  for  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  excerpts  from  a  report  fur- 
nished by  the  District  of  Colxunbia 
Board  in  support  of  my  point  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  tills  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recou).  as  follows: 

3.  In  December,  1958  the  Redevelopment 
Land  Agency  paid  the  D.C.  Transit  System, 
Inc..  of  which  Mr.  O.  Roy  Chalk  Is  {^resident, 
$1,266,605.  not  «3.5  million,  for  Transit  Sys- 
tem property  within  this  site.  Other  property 
was  purchased  from  the  D.C.  Transit  System. 
Inc..  at  the  same  time,  bringing  the  total 
payment  to  the  System  to  #3,320,000,  but  this 
other  property  has  no  bearing  on  the  site 
under  discussion. 

The  lease  to  Chalk  House  West,  Incorpo- 
rated, a  wholly-owned  subsidiary  of  the  D.C. 
Realty  and  Development  Corporation  was 
executed  on  July  6.  1962.  The  lease  specifies 
an  annual  rental  of  $43,221.33  or  S'^o  of  the 
fee  value  of  the  land  referred  to  under  Item 
4  of  the  enclosed  statement,  namely  $720,- 
356.56,  and  Is  for  a  term  of  99  years,  with 
certain  provisions  for  purchase  of  the  fee 
prior  to  termination  of  the  lease. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Chalk 
could  pass  this  money  out  to  the  stock- 
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holders  in  the  distribution.  He  liquidated 
that  part  of  the  assets,  and  without  re- 
ducing his  obligation  this  was  apparently 
passed  on  to  the  stockholders. 

But  more  Interesting,  apparently  the 
Redevelopment  Land  Agency  did  not 
really  need  this  property  even  though  It 
had  bought  it.  because  it  was  rezoned 
and  the  valuation  reduced  to  $767,000 
and  then  it  was  immediately  leased  to 
Chalk  House  West.  Inc.,  a  wholly  owned 
subsidiary  of  the  D.C.  Realty  Develop- 
ment Corp.,  for  $43,221.33  a  year  under 
a  99-year  lease.  He  could  Invest  the 
$1,266,605  received  from  the  sale  at  6 
percent  and  get  an  annual  income  of 
nearly  $75,000.  He  has  his  money  and  the 
use  of  his  property  on  these  extremely 
lenient  terms.  Why? 

I  say  again  that  I  am  wondering  if 
the  time  has  not  come  when  Mr.  Chalk 
should  start  working  for  a  living.  I  think 
it  is  time  for  him  to  stop  riding  on  the 
backs  of  taxpayers.  I  know  he  is  a  great 
guy  and  puts  on  a  great  show,  but  the 
taxpayers  are  paying  the  bills.  I  want  to 
make  sure  we  are  not  here  today  starting 
a  poverty  program  for  Roy  Chalk  or  a 
special  relief  bill  for  him.  Personally  I 
think  we  should  hold  up  this  matter  and 
get  a  real  look  at  his  latest  financial 
statement  that  was  filed.  He  does  have 
to  file  such  statements.  I  think  it  will  be 
found  he  h«is  a  zero  factor  In  net  worth 
and  that  he  should  pay  the  Government 
for  taking  it  over  rather  than  us  buying 

it. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  once 
again  I  find  myself  in  substantial  agree- 
ment with  the  comments  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Delaware. 

The  deal  to  which  the  Senator  re- 
ferred as  between  the  Land  Redevelop- 
ment Agency  and  Mr.  Chalk  was,  at  the 
very  least,  a  shoddy  imdertaking  by  a 
governmental  agency. 

Not  that  the  Senator  frwn  Delaware 
needs  more  fuel  for  his  engine,  but  there 
is  another  point  that  has  not  been  made. 
Back  in  the  crisis  No.  1  stage,  in  early 
1969.  when  this  pension  fund  matter  was 
brewing — as  it  is  again  today,  and  we  will 
call  that  crisis  No.  2— not  only  was  Mr. 
Chalk  delinquent  in  making  his  employer 
contribution  to  the  fund,  but  also  he  was 
holding  up  employee  contributions  to  the 
fund. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  He  had  the  use  of  the 
employees'  money  while  he  was  holding 
It  up.  As  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
loiows — and  he  is  an  expert  on  the  money 
market — there  is  nothing  greater  on  this 
earth  than  to  have  the  free  use  of  some- 
one else's  money.  One  cannot  lose.  It 
seems  that  Roy  Chalk's  whole  experience 
has  been  the  free  use,  as  it  were,  of  other 
people's  things  and  money.  Back  in  crisis 
No.  1,  he  even  held  up  employees'  funds. 
He  kept  their  hard-earned  pay.  He  would 
not  even  turn  that  over  to  the  f  imd. 

So.  there  is  a  good  deal  in  what  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  says.  But  I  must 
disagree  with  his  penultimate  conclusion. 
Yes,  it  would  be  nice  to  "sock  it  to"  Mr. 
Chalk;  and  yes.  It  would  be  nice,  all 
things  being  equal,  if  this  company  which 


has  such  questionable  value  could  be 
written  off  as  a  cipher,  and  a  different 
operator,  public  or  private,  could  come 
into  the  picture.  However,  as  I  pointed 
out  earlier,  and  as  I  must  reiterate,  it  is 
not  just  Chalk  against  the  U.S.  Senate 
that  is  the  issue  today.  It  is  Chalk,  the 
operator,  and  it  is  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  residents  of  the  Washington 
metropolitan  area  who,  not  by  choice  or 
by  inclination,  but  by  necessity,  are 
obliged  to  use  the  D.C.  Transit  System  to 
get  to  and  from  work.  A  prolonged  shut- 
down of  this  operation  would  mean  that 
these  people  would  be  the  ones  to  suffer 
most.  That  is  why  I  must  ultimately  dis- 
agree with  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
when  he  suggests  that  we  do  nothing.  In 
my  opinion — and  I  cannot  tsJce  an  oath 
on  this  because  the  Senator  knows  when 
you  submit  a  case  to  the  Jury  no  one  can 
guarantee  what  the  Jury  will  do — a  trial 
jury  would  hear  all  these  facts  and  mat- 
ters which  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
and  the  Senator  from  Missouri  have 
pointed  out.  and  it  would  not  put  an  in- 
flated market  value  on  the  D.C.  Transit 
Co.  as  a  going  concern. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  agree  completely  that  we  can- 
not lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  those  who 
are  the  passengers  of  the  transit  com- 
pany are  the  first  consideration.  I  would 
make  this  point.  There  would  only  be  a 
prolonged  shutdown  if  the  District  of 
Coliunbia  Board  which  has  some  respon- 
sibility, or  Congress,  or  both,  would  be 
negligent  in  meeting  this  problem  head 
on,  whenever  it  happened.  If  Mr.  Chalk 
decided  he  was  not  going  to  render 
services  we  should  cancel  his  contract 
and  call  on  him  to  pay  his  obligation. 
Either  he  renders  the  service  or  he  for- 
feits the  charter. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  He  would  have  the 
privilege  of  testing  out  the  efficacy  of  a 
cancellation.  His  lawyer  would  probably 
advise  him  it  would  be  invalid.  But  where 
would  we  be  while  this  thing  was  going 
through  a  long  smd  tortuous  court  test- 
ing? What  would  happen  to  the  riding 
public?    - 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  think 
there  are  other  considerations.  When 
does  this  charter  run  out?  It  is  not  a 
perpetual  charter,  is  it? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  It  is  a  20-year  char- 
ter. It  was  issued  In  1956  and  runs  out 
in  1976. 

After  the  first  7  years  of  the  charter, 
which  would  have  been  back  in  1963. 
there  was  a  clause  which  gave  Congress 
the  right  to  cancel  without  damages. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
correct.  So  we  can  cancel  that  charter 
without  damage  being  paid  at  any  time, 
and  right  now. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  That  is  the  reading 
of  the  franchise.  I  think  it  would  be  so 
interpreted  by  a  court  of  law.  But  Mr. 
Chalk,  of  course,  would  have  the  right 
to  litigate  it  and  take  it  through  the  ap- 
pellate process.  But  I  wonder  what  would 
happen  to  the  company,  in  terms  of  bus 
riders,  while  all  this  was  going  on.  That 
is  what  troubles  me. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  We  can 
handle  that.  I  do  not  think  the  Govern- 


ment should  cancel  the  charter  unless 
it  has  cause.  But  if  he  stops  service  as 
a  result  of  the  financial  situation,  as  he 
threatens  he  may  do  if  we  do  not  buy 
it.  we  would  not  only  have  a  right  un- 
der the  charter  but  a  cause  which  would 
be  upheld  in  court,  to  take  It  over  and 
provide  the  service. 

I  do  not  see  why  we  have  to  pay  a 
man  who  Just  does  not  have  anything  to 
sell  us.  He  Just  does  not  have  anything 
to  sell  but  a  lot  of  unpaid  bills  and  heav- 
ily mortgaged  equipment. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  should  point  out 
that  under  the  bill  before  us,  S.  1814,  the 
charter  of  D.C.  Transit  would  be  can- 
celed 1  day  before  we  acquired  it.  There- 
fore, under  the  theory  of  this  bill,  there 
is  no  value  for  the  charter  per  se  because 
it  is  canceled  the  day  before  we  acquire  it. 
He  gets  no  value  for  the  charter  docu- 
ment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  What 
does  he  sell? 

Mr.  EAGLETTON.  He  sells  his  buses.  He 
sells  his  other  tangible  assets  and  his 
"goodwill."  * 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  How 
much  does  he  owe  on  the  buses?  Under 
what  terms  were  they  bought? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  At  the  time  of  our 
hearings,  about  a  year  ago  this  time,  he 
owed  about  $10  million  to  $12  million  on 
the.  buses.  They  are  with  him  on  a  con- 
signment basis. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  He  owed 
$10  million  to  $12  million  on  the  buses? 
Mr.  EAGLETTON.  Yes. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Aissumlng 
the  Government  bought  this  property, 
the  Government  would  be  assimiing  not 
only  the  obligation  of  $4  million  to  $5 
million  in  current  liabilities  which  the 
Senator  enumerated  before,  but  we 
would  also  assume  liens  on  the  buses. 
How  many  million  dollars  did  the  Sen- 
ator say? 

Mr.  EAGLErrON.  Ten  million  to  $12 
million  on  the  buses. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Ten  mil- 
lion to  $12  million  still  owed  on  the  buses. 
I  doubt  very  much  that  the  buses^if 
they  were  put  on  the  market  would  bring 
$10  million  to  $12  million.  The  Senator 
is  well  aware  of  how  fast  they  depreciate, 
particularly  in  the  earlier  years. 

So  what  we  are  taking  over  is  not  an 
asset  but  an  obligation.  I  will  be  frank 
with  the  Senator.  I  am  not  sure,  but  that 
if  the  Government  is  to  operate  this  as  a 
/transit  system  we  would  not  be  better  off 
canceling  his  contract  and  buying  our 
own  buses.  Are  we  to  pay  $10  million  to 
$12  million  liens  on  these  old  buses  to 
operate  the  system?  Why  take  over  a  lot 
of  old  equipment  that  Chalk  has  not  been 
taking  care  of  and  assume  all  his  obliga- 
tions Just  to  bail  him  out  so  he  will  not 
have  to  pay  the  bills  himself? 

Mr.  EAGLETTON.  On  reexamining  the 
hearing  record,  I  find  that  I  did  not  give 
the  correct  figures  to  the  Senator.  I  am 
quoting  Mr.  Chalk  in  the  hearing  record, 
where  he  points  out  the  money  owed  on 
the  buses  is  $15  million  to  $18  million. 

Mr.  wnUAMS  of  Delaware.  Fifteen 
to  eighteen  millon  dwlars?  That  is  worse 
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still   and   emphasizes    why    this    whole 
transaction  needs  further  study. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Yes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Then  It  Is 
worse. 

Mr.  EIAOLETON.  Yes.  The  picture  gets 
darker  as  the  clock  ticks  on. 

Mr.  WILLL\MS  of  Delaware.  What 
would  be  the  value  of  the  new  buses? 
Based  on  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Chalk 
Is  meeting  his  other  obligations  chances 
are  he  is  more  delinquent  now  than  he 
was  last  year  when  these  figures  were 
given. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  In  glancing  through 
the  record,  I  cannot  give  the  Senator,  as 
of  today,  any  kind  of  good  "ballpark" 
estimate  of  the  market  value  of  the 
rolling  stock  at  that  time. 

The  rolling  stock  of  D.C.  Transit  is  not 
the  most  decrepit,  in  my  opinion.  One  of 
my  cities.  I  think,  wins  the  dubious  ac- 
colade. Kansas  City.  Mo.,  has  the  most 
horse-and-buggy  operation  in  terms  of 
rolling  stock. 

So  there  would  perhaps  be  some  real- 
istic or  substantial  market  value  for  the 
rolling  stock.  I  do  not  think  it  would  all 
end  up  as  solid  waste  disposal. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  do  not 
think  so,  either.  I  agree  with  that.  Many 
of  the  buses  are  modem.  But  the  point 
Is  that  with  $15  million  or  $18  million  we 
could  buy  many  new  modem  buses.  The 
point  Is  that  he  owes  on  this  equipment. 
and  it  is  second-hand  equipment.  Sec- 
ohd-hand  equipment  is  not  new  equip- 
ment. I  wonder  if  that  is  not  a  high  value 
for  that  second-hand  equipment. 

Let  us  face  it;  assuming  the  second- 
hand equipment  is  worth  only  $10  mil- 
lion, if  we  take  the  operation  over,  we 
are  obligated  to  take  over  the  $15  mil- 
lion or  $18  million  obligation,  because 
when  we  take  it  over  we  also  take  over 
the  obligations:  that  is  an  immediate 
loss.  I  am  wondering  if  the  payments  on 
the  buses  are  not  more  than  they  are 
worth  today. 

Th06e  are  some  of  the  contingencies 
that  bother  me.  What  bothers  me  is  not 
whether  we  buy  an  asset  for  x  dollars 
but  whether  we  are  buying  a  liability 
which  can  be  many  millions  of  dollars 
mere  than  it  Is  worth  on  the  market. 
Is  it  not  almost  a  situation  where  Roy 
Chalk  should  owe  the  Government  In  or- 
der to  get  us  to  assume  his  liabilities? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  In  answer,  let  me 
respectfully  say  that  one  point  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  is  overlooking  in* 
his  very  able  presentation  of  the  finan- 
cial picture  of  this  company  is  that  there 
is  some  positive  or  plus  value,  in  my 
Judgment,  to  the  going-concern  value 
of  an  operation.  The  Senator  from  Dela- 
,  ware  seems  to  be  premising  his  argu- 
ment on  the  assumption  that  this  com- 
pany would  "go  under"  in  the  sense  that 
there  would  be  some  buses  sitting  on 
parking  lots,  there  would  be  some  electric 
typewriters  at  the  main  office,  there 
would  be,  hither  and  yon.  other  tangi- 
ble assets.  However,  no  buses  would  be 
nmning.  The  drivers  would  be  dismissed. 
They  would  get  employment  either  in 
other  cities  as  drivers  or  in  other  en- 
deavors. All  the  assets  of  the  oHnpcuiy 
would  be  dispersed. 


It  would  be  an  arduous  and  tremen- 
dous task,  be  it  by  a  private  company  or 
by  a  Government  authority,  to  start 
from  the  bottom  up,  from  the  word 
"Go."  a  brandnew  bus  system.  It  is  more 
than  merely  acquiring  air-conditioned 
buses  and  electric  typewriters.  There  is 
a  going-concern  value  that  Includes 
trained  busdrlvers  and  other  trained 
personnel  of  experience  and  talent,  who 
might  be  scattered  to  the  four  winds  if 
the  company  went  defimct  and  stayed 
defunct  for  some  period  of  time. 

So  I  think  it  is  too  narrow  a  vision  to 
regard  this  company  as  Just  an  assem- 
blage of  physical  things  on  four  wheels. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  agree 
with  the  Senator.  That  would  be  a  plus 
factor  in  evaluating  the  assets  of  this 
company.  I  agree  that  there  would  be  an 
asset  value  to  whoever  succeeded  in  the 
takeover  operation.  At  the  same  time. 
the  Senator  is  aware  of  the  fact  that 
in  the  marketplace  the  valuation  that  is 
put  on  the  securities  of  any  company — 
for  example,  listed  and  unlisted  securi- 
ties— does  take  into  consideration  not 
only  the  book  value  of  the  company  but 
also  the  earning  or  loss  potential  of  the 
company.  The  result  is  that  if  it  is  a 
profitable  company  with  a  long-range 
profit  promise  it  will  sell  above  the  book 
value,  and  very  properly  so.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  it  is  a  company  in  a  situation 
such  as  this  company  is  in,  which  has  a 
short-term  lease — even  the  value  of  the 
20-year  charter  runs  out  In  1976 — then 
that  plus  the  factor  of  a  weak  financial 
situation  would  have  to  be  taken  into 
consideration.  The  ability  to  stay  in  busi- 
ness only  the  next  6  years  should  also  be 
taken  Into  consideration  as  a  factor  in 
the  profit  or  loss  potential  during  this 
period. 

All  of  those  are  minus  factors.  So  In 
this  instance,  even  If  there  were  a  book 
valiie  It  would  sell  below  the  book  value. 

That  Is  true  in  many  of  our  corpora- 
tions today.  One  does  not  necessarily  buy 
or  sell  taking  the  book  value  as  repre- 
senting what  it  is  worth. 

I  do  not  think  that  there  is  much,  if 
any.  net  worth  here.  I  ask  the  Senator 
as  the  manager  of  the  bill  this  question: 
Is  is  the  intention  that  all  of  these  nega- 
tive factors  be  taken  into  consideration 
in  the  appraisal  and  that  if  there  Is  no 
book  value,  he  be  p^id  nothing? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  lUhlnk  many  of  the 
points  the  Senator  has  ably  spelled  out 
are  relevant,  pertinent,  and  evidentiary 
matters  th^  can  and  should  be  presented 
to  the  five-man  Jury  at  the  time  this  case 
is  tried  so  as  to  determine  the  value 
of  this  company. 

It  could  weU  be  that  it  is  worth  zero,  or. 
as  the  Senator  has  hinted,  maybe  Chalk 
owes  us  something  to  take  it  off  his 
hands.  But  I  think  these  are  all  matters 
that  should  go  before  the  Jury,  and  the 
five  "good  men  and  true"  should  render 
their  judgment. 

To  make  one  other  point:  We  were 
informed  by  the  General  Motors  Corp. 
that  in  order  to  assemble  a  fieet  of  buses, 
both  new  and  used,  comparable  to  the 
existing  Chalk  fleet,  would  take  about 
5  years.  That  is.  assuming  that  the  com- 
I)any  went  defimct  and  some  of  the  buses 


were  sold  to  Kanssi!^  City,  some  went  to 
Miami,  and  they  were  scattered  all  over 
the  place,  and  we  then  had  to  start 
anew.  It  would  take  about  5  years  to  as- 
semble a  fieet.  according  to  GMC.  com- 
parable to  the  Chalk  fieet. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  What  did 
GMC  say  they  would  cost  new,  assuming 
they  were  being  bought  new? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  am  sorry,  I  do  not 
have  a  new-cost  figure. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  We 
should  have  that,  and  perhaps  if  they  are 
so  valuable  GMC  would  be  glad  to  take 
these  buses  back  for  the  $18  million  still 
owed.  , 

I  respect  General  Motors  as  well  as 
any  other  company,  but  it  has  an  incen- 
tive here  to  build  up  the  value,  because 
It  has  $15  million  or  $18  million  owed 
it  on  the  buses,  and  one  would  not  expect 
this  company  to  say  they  are  not  worth 
that  much.  If  the  Government  is  to  buy 
them  we  would  exjject  General  Motors 
to  support  a  high  valuation  so  that  the 
Government  would  be  willing  to  pay  off 
the  debt. 

I  would  be  interested  in  knowing  Just 
what  the  cost  per  bus  is  and  how  many 
buses  he  has.  I  think  those  are  points  of 
information  we  should  have.  If  it. were 
my  company  and  I  had  sold  these  buses 
and  somebody  owed  me  $15  or  $18  mil- 
lion I  Vould  want  to  think  they  were 
worth  every  bit  of  that  money.  It  would 
be  to  my  interest.  But  the  buyer  should 
make  his  own  appraisal. 

Ave  are  on  the  other  side  of  this  Issue, 
and  I  would  be  Interested  in  knowing 
what  they  actually  cost  in  the  first  place. 
Maybe  we  would  want  to  let  General 
Motors  have  this  bargain. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  am  sorry;  we  do  not 
have  that  in  our  files. 

But  let  me  emphasize  this:  I  concur 
in  what  I  take  to  be  the  general  thrust 
of  the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Del- 
aware, that  insofar  as  evaluating  the 
worth  of  this  company  at  anywhere  from 
zero  dollars  upward  only  those  items  that 
actually  have  some  value  whether  it  be 
buses  or  other  things,  should  be  what  the 
District  of  Columbia  government  pajrs; 
plus — and  I  cannot  state  an  exact  dol- 
lar price  tag  on  this — there  is  a  value,  I 
believe — going-concern  value — insofar  as 
these  trained  employees  are  concerned, 
to  which  I  have  previously  alluded. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  would 
go  along  with  all  but  the  last  part  of  the 
Senator's  statement.  I  would  not  concur 
that  Roy  Chalk  has  any  asset  value  that 
he  can  sell  to  the  Government  regarding 
the  rights  of  the  employees.  I  recognize 
that  factor,  but  I  think  he  has  forfeited 
whatever  asset  value  exists  as  to  employee 
relationship,  and  I  am  not  willing  to  pay 
him  for  that.  The  Government  could  hire 
these  men,  and  I  expect  could  keep  their 
salary  scales  a  little  more  current  and 
their  pension  fimds  a  little  more  solvent. 

We  have  to  be  sure  we  do  not  overlook 
that  if  we  should  buy  this  company  we 
would  be  assuming  this  $15  or  $18  mil- 
lion, or  whatever  it  may  be  today,  out- 
standing on  the  buses.  We  assume  that 
liability., We  also  assume  the  contingent 
liability  on  the  pension  funds.  We  as- 
sume all  of  the  many  current  Installment 
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obligations  which  may  be  outstanding  on 
the  typewriters  the  Senator  has  men- 
tioned, or  any  of  the  other  equipment. 
I  personally  recognize  that  there  Is 
some  merit  to  the  suggestion  before  us. 
I  think  we  should  meet  the  situation  as 
to  how  this  transit  system  should  be  op- 
erated. But  I  am  not  willing  to  vote  for 
the  bill  until  I  can  see  a  balance  sheet 
of  the  company  together  with  the  listed 
assets  and  the  contingent  liabilities, 
which  Is  not  here.  I  think  Mr.  Chalk  has 
a  responsibility  to  put  that  on  the  line, 
and  I  think  that  we.  as  Senators  who 
are  approving  the  matter,  have  a  re- 
sponsibUity  to  look  at  It  and  see  to  Just 
what  extent  there  is  anything  here  to 
sell. 

I  know  that  back  home  in  the  little 
business  1  operated  my  brothers  and  I 
would  never  sit  down  and  decide  we  were 
going  to  buy  x  piece  of  property  and 
state  our  intentions  In  public  before  we 
had  agreed  on  a  price.  No;  even  If  we 
had  already  decided  we  wanted  to  buy 
it  we  would  say,  "Let  us  sit  down  and 
negotiate  the  amount." 

Under  this  bill  we  do  all  but  fill  in  a 
blank  check.  I  do  not  have  respect 
enough  for  Mr.  Roy  Chalk  to  give  him  a 
blank  check  to  fill  In  on  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment. 

By  the  way,  who  are  these  five  men 
who  will  make  this  decision? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  A  panel  drawn  Just 
as  in  a  regular  Jury  panel  in  the  district 
court  made  up  of  veniremen.  There  are 
challenges  for  cause,  peremptory  chal- 
5  lenges.  with  the  regular  voir  dire  exam- 
5  Inatlon,  the  same  as  with  any  other  Jury, 
except  that  in  this  instance  it  is  a  five- 
man  Jury  rather  than  a  12-man  Jury. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  ask 
this  question  as  one  who  has  great  re- 
spect for  the  Jury  system:  Are  they 
drawn  Just  the  same  way  as  a  regular 
Jury  for  a  criminal  trial? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  A  Jury  for  the  trial 
of  a  damage  suit  or  of  a  criminal  fel- 
ony case.  A  cross  section  of  the  commu- 
nity. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Again  I 
emphasize  my  respect  for  the  Jury  sys- 
tem. But  in  evaluating  a  company  such 
as  this  we  are  dealing  in  a  highly  tech- 
nical situation.  Can  the  average  man 
from  the  streets  come  in  and  evaluate 
thii-ixansaction  u-ith  all  of  its  ramifica- 
tlonl,  contingent  liabilities,  and  so  forth? 
That  is  the  point  I  am  asking.  Can  they, 
or  could  a  couple  of  slick  lawyers  con- 
fuse them  to  the  point  where  they  will 
end  up  saying.  "Mr.  Chalk  says  It  is 
worth  $60  million;  the  Government  says 
it  is  worth  zero;  we  will  split  the  differ- 
ence and  give  him  $30  million;"  when 
In  reality  we  do  not  owe  anything? 

I  am  not  saying  this  as  any  reflection 
on  the  Jury  system,  but  we  are  dealing 
with  a  highly  complex  situation  here, 
the  balance  sheet  of  a  corporaton.  which 
almost  takes  an  accountant  to  under- 
stand. Can  we,  with  all  due  respect.  Just 
pull  Ave  men  off  the  street  In  Washing- 
ton and  let  them  put  a  valuation  on  this 
and  fill  in  this  blank  check  for  this  op- 
eration? 
Should  we  not  get  an  evaluation  estab- 


lished in  advance  and  then  approve  it? 
I  mean,  could  there  not  be  scane  final 
approval  by  Congress?  What  would  hap- 
pen if  we  came  back  here  with  a  $20  mil- 
lion valuation  on  this  system  when,  as  I 
imderstand,  Mr.  Chalk  originally  only 
put  up  a  little  over  a  half  a  million  dol- 
lars to  start  with? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  That  is  all  the  cash 
he  put  into  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  He  put 
In  a  half  a  million  dollars,  and  he  has 
drawn  out  of  it  about  $5  or  $6  million 
annually,  has  he  not? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Something  in  that 
neighborhood,  yes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  He  has 
milked  the  company  and  drawn  out 
about  10  times  as  much  as  his  original 
Investment,  leaving  nothing  but  a  hollow 
shell,  and  now  he  claims  that  it  is  worth 
$40  or  $50  or  $60  million.  That  is  absurd. 
I  think  we  ought  to  have  the  answer 
as  to  what  we  are  going  to  pay  before- 
hand. I  just  wonder  if  we  cannot  handle 
this  In  a  different  manner  than  by  Just 
passing  the  bill  and.^ying,  "Go  buy  It; 
pull  five  men  in  off  the  street,  split  the 
difference  with  Roy  Chalk,  and  buy  it." 
This  financial  transaction  goes  far 
beyond  that  with  me. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
may,  I  would  like  to  point  out  to  the 
Senator  these  matters: 

In  the  report  on  this  bill,  starting  at 
page  26,  appendix  n,  is  the  heading 
"Data  Relating  to  Financial  Condition  of 
D.C.  Transit.  Inc."  I  think  the  Senator 
will  find,  beginning  with  page  26  and  con- 
tinuing for  an  abundant  number  of  pages 
thereafter,  pertinent  financial  informa- 
tion that  might  partially,  if  not  totally, 
satisfy  his  question  in  that  regsird. 

I  speciflcally  direct  the  Senator's  at- 
tention to  page  28,  table  I— "12  months 
period  ending  February  28.  1969,  ad- 
Justed."  This  table  Itemizes  the  operating 
revenues — ^passenger,  school  fare,  sub- 
sidy, charter,  and  so  forth— and  the  oper- 
atinjg  revenue  deductions,  and  gives  some 
indication  of  the  cash  intake  and  out- 
flow of  the  Chalk  operation  during  that 
period. 

On  the  very  important  question  that 
the  Senator  raises  about  what  happens  in 
the  Jury  trial  if  the  District  govern- 
ment claims  that  it  is  worth  zero  or  a 
half  million  dollars  and  Chalk  claims 
that  it  is  worth  $60  million  and  the  five 
Jurymen  say.  "Split  the  difference." 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  asks  me, 
"Would  we  not  be  left  holding  the  bag 
for  $20  or  $30  million  or  some  figure 
that  is  outlandish?"  Under  existing  law 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  if  such  an 
outlandish  verdict  were  brought  in,  the 
Mayor  of  Washington  may  reduce  the 
Judgment  within  20  days  of  the  time  it 
has  been  returned. 

Further,  there  is  a  second  or  addi- 
tional check  on  this.  In  order  for  the 
Judgment  to  be  paid,  even  if  some  people 
were  so  foolishly  motivated  as  to  want 
to  pay  such  an  outlandish  Judgment,  the 
appropriation  process  of  Congress  comes 
into  play.  This  Judgment  cannot  be  paid 
unless  Congress  at  a  later  date — ^with 
hearings,  of  course,  and  free  («)portunlty 


to  debate — appropriates  the  specific 
amount  of  whatever  that  Judgment  might 
be. 

I  think  there  are  two  checks:  The 
Mayor  can  cut  the  Judgment,  and  Con- 
gress can  have  a  further  check  on  it 
through  the  appropriation  process. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct  in  that.  But  our  previous 
experience  with  the  District  Board  in 
holding  the  line  has  not  been  very  satis- 
factory, because  the  boards  have  ap- 
proved Mr.  Chalk's  milking  this  company, 
taking  its  assets  out  rather  than  holding 
them  in  the  comE>any  and  using  them 
for  the  purpose  of  rendering  a  public 
service.  And  this  is  a  public  service  op- 
eration. It  was  started  based  on  a  charter 
that  was  granted  to  the  company  orig- 
inally on  the  assumption  that  it  would 
agree  to  render  a  public  service.  The 
money  that  went  into  the  company  was 
accrued  as  a  result  of  fares  paid  by  the 
riders. 

It  is  true  that,  as  in  a  private  enter- 
prise system,  the  rules  were  that  they 
were  expected  to  earn  and  pay  a  reason- 
able rate  of  return  on  the  invested  capi- 
tal. I  would  go  along  with  that.  They 
should  be  allowed  to  do  that.  On  the  oth- 
er hand,  it  is  not  a  reasonable  rate  of 
return  when  we  consider  that  in  the  past 
10  years  they  have  approved  the  pay- 
ment to  the  stockholders  of  approxi- 
mately 10  times  the  original  investment.  ^ 
That  is  not  reasonable  in  any  rate  of 
return  for  a  public  authority.  So  they 
have  already  exceeded  that.  As  a  result 
they  now  have  a  company  that  is  nearly  ^ 
insolvent  and  not  earning  mcaiey. 

Personally,  I  am  not  going  to  support 
the  argument  that  we  Just  approve  a  bill 
to  buy  it  and  unne  back  later  with  the 
price.  It  is  true  that  Congress  may  accept 
or  reject  the  court  verdict.  But  I  am  not 
too  sure  that  once  the  court  condemned 
the  property  and  set  a  valuation  on  it 
Congress  would  be  in  a  position  to  re- 
ject it.  Even  so,  it  would  be  more  embar- 
rassing to  do  it  then  than  now. 

I  think  that  on  an  c^ieration  such  as 
this  we  ought  to  be  able  to  reach  an 
smalysls  of  what  we  and  others  think  Is 
the  valuation  that  should  be  placed  upon 
it,  and  that  cannot  be  done  without  ex- 
amining the  financial  statements  of  the 
company,  or  at  least  the  most  recent  one. 
We  are  operating  here  in  a  situation 
where  there  is  no  financial  statement  ac- 
companying the  proposed  legislation — 
that  is,  I  have  not  seen  one  yet.  That  is 
what  we  need  if  we  are  going  to  make 
an  intelligent  decision  on  this  bill.  Oth- 
erwise I  am  going  to  vote  against  it. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  First,  there  Is  fur- 
ther financial  information  with  respect 
to  the  D.C.  Transit,  Inc.,  at  pages  211, 
212,  and  213  of  the  hearing  record. 

Second,  let  me  say  that  we  will  get 
for  the  Senator  from  Delaware,  if  he 
would  like  to  have  it,  a  copy  of  the  1968  , 
appraisal  to  which  I  have  made  previous 
reference,  at  which  time  WMATA  had 
the  vEilue  of  D.C.  Transit  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $5  million. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  would 
like  to  see  that  In  addition,  I  would  like 
to  see  the  balance  sheets,  the  actual  11- 
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nancial  statement  as  to  the  assets  of  this 
company,  so  that  we  can  reconcile  that 
with  the  debts.  I  am  not  wilhng  to  ac- 
cept the  fact  that  we  have  a  million- 
dollar  company  when  it  is  really  Just  a 
shell.  I  want  to  know  what  is  to  be  in- 
cluded as  the  various  assets.  What  are 
the  obligations? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  His  financial  state- 
ments, such  as  they  may  be,  are  on  file 
with  WMATA.  the  regulatory  agency.  I 
assume  he  has  some  obligation  to  pub- 
lish the  shareholders'  statement  to  the 
stockholders. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  It  is 
something  we  could  get  without  infringe- 
ment of  his  rights  to  secrecy. 

Would  the  Senator  be  willing  to  lay 
this  bill  aside  until  we  can  get  those 
reports? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  We  are  not  trying 
to  play  hide-and-seek  with  these  reports. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  know 
that. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  We  have  struggled 
with  this  matter  for  a  considerable  pe- 
riod of  time.  I  know  that  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  is  an  extremely  gifted 
man  on  matters  relating  to  finance, 
money,  and  so  forth,  and  is  far  more  ex- 
pert in  this  area  than  I. 

However,  based  on  thorough  consulta- 
tion with  the  District  of  Coliunbla  gov- 
ernment, consultation  with  WMATA. 
which  is  an  agency  of  some  financial  sig- 
nificance, and  based  on  such  other  ad- 
vice we  have  had,  we  believe  the  bill  is 
In  proper  shape  to  move  forward  today. 
We  are  in  a  time  of  incipient  crisis. 

I  cannot  apologize,  and  would  not  a^ 
tempt  to  apologize,  for  the  past  sins  of 
WMATA.  the  overly  Indulgent  regula- 
tory body  that  permitted  Mr.  Chalk  to 
milk  this  company  and  did  not  exercise 
the  proper  oversight.  I  would  not  apolo- 
gize for  it.  Mr.  Chalk  has  milked  the 
company,  as  the  Senator  has  pointed 
out.  He  has  milked  it,  to  the  detriment  of 
the  riding  public. 

But  the  past  is  past.  We  cannot  either 
imdo  it  or  rewrite  it.  It  is  done  with,  and 
it  Is  not  a  very  pleasant  or  happy  past 
picture.  But  here  we  are  today,  on 
April  15.  11  days  prior  to  a  time  when 
there  n^ay  be  a  strike.  I  do  not  like  op- 
erating at  the  trigger  of  a  gun.  But  all 
I  know  is  that  if  there  is  a  long,  pro- 
tracted strike,  as  there  was  here  In  1956. 
when  Mr.  Chalk's  predecessor.  Mr..Wolf- 
son,  was  operating  the  company- 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Wolf - 
son  was  another  man  that  took  the  tax- 
payers Ih  the  District  for  a  ride  with 
the. consent  of  the  same  bosurd. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  But  if  a  strike  does 
go  forward  with  the  length  and  intensity 
of  the  1956  strike,  the  people — I  repeat, 
the  people — will  suffer.  I  have  the  notion 
that  Mr.  Chalk  is  an  agile  enough  man 
that  he  usually  emerges  on  top.  Senators 
will  be  able  to  get  to  work  in  their  private 
automobiles,  but  the  people  will  be 
left  holding  the  bag.  Those  who  will  suffer 
will  be  the  long-suffering,  riding  public. 

If  we  had  the  luxury  of  time  on  our 
hands,  if  we  had  the  luxury  of  just  being 
able  to  take  a  long,  long  reflective  look 
at  this  matter,  perhaps  there  is  another 
way  to  approach  it.  But  we  do  not  have 
the  luxury  of  time. 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  Sen- 
ator mentioned  the  strike  deadline.  Just 
what  is  involved  in  that  potential  strike 
threat?  Why  is  it  coming  to  a  head  on 
that  date  and  does  this  bill  do  anything 
to  change  it?  What  is  the  conflict  there? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  There  Is  no  strike 
prohibition  in  the  bill  in  the  sense  that, 
if  it  were  to  go  to  the  House,  and  even  if 
the  House  were  to  approve  it  very  quickly, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  bill  that  says  a 
strike  is  outlawed.  It  shows  the  bus  oper- 
ators, the  union,  the  locals,  which  have 
been  continuously  at  loggerheads  with 
Mr.  Chalk  about  their  pension  fund 
where — as  I  pointed  out  earlier,  he  has 
not  only  held  up  his  payment  to  their 
fund  but  also  their  money  that  goes  into 
the  same  fund — that  there  will  be  a  new 
lease  on  life  for  them  with  a  new  operat- 
ing agency,  that  they  will  no  longer  be  at 
the  dangeroiis  smd  not  so  tender  mercies 
of  one,  O.  Roy  Chalk,  that  maybe  they 
will  get  a  fair  shake. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  recog- 
nize that,  and  I  agree  with  the  union 
members  who  are  fearful  of  this  situa- 
tion and  can  understand  the  position 
they  are  taking.  But  what  is  their  posi- 
tion? Their  position  is  that  Mr.  Chalk, 
in  violation  of  a  court  order,  has  not 
made  his  agreed  payments  to  the  union 
pension  fund.  If  he  had  a  contract  to 
make  these  payments,  he  should  be  made 
to  do  that.  I  think  It  Ls  time  for  Mr.  Chalk 
to  be  reminded  that  the  courts  have  au- 
thority over  him;  that  he  is  not  a  super- 
man. I  do  not  believe  that  we  In  Congress 
have  to  tremble  because  he  says.  "I  am 
not  going  to  pay  the  union,  and  there 
will  be  a  strike ;  so  you  had  better  buy  my 
company." 

Yet  his  dillydallying,  his  failure  to  pay 
the  union,  his  use  of  their  money  with- 
out Interest,  which  is  a  valuable  factor, 
may  very  well  cause  him  to  think  he  will 
get  away  without  having  to  pay  the  union 
at  all.  Perhaps  he  thinks  that  he  will  sell 
the  transit  company  and  that  the  new 
transit  authority  will  take  over  all  Its 
obligations. 

He  may  use  tills  method  to  agitate  the 
union  members,  but  I  say.  let  us  call  his 
bluff.  I  can  understand  the  concern  of 
the  union  members  about  It.  They  are 
threatening  to  strike,  and  my  guess  is 
that  Mr.  Chalk  thinks  that  this  will  scare 
Congress  into  buying  the  property.  He 
wants  us  to  give  them  assurance  of  a 
Government  guarantee  of  their  pension 
fund  in  order  to  avoid  a  strike. 

Mr.  Chalk  owes  this  money  under  a 
contractual  obligation  that  he  made  with 
the  imion,  and  I  understand  the  courts 
have  directed  him  to  make  the  payment. 
I  think  he  should  be  held  in  contempt  of 
court.  If  some  court  has  enough  back- 
bone— and  I  think  that  some  courts  need 
a  little  backbone  these  days — to  take  the 
same  action  with  Mr.  Chalk  as  was  taken 
with  Governor  Kirk  in  Florida,  and  said. 
"You  are  under  a  fine  ot$  10,000  until  you 
comply  with  the  court  order,"  I  venture 
to  say  that  we  would  not  have  a  strike 
in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

I  say,  let  us  enforce  such  an  order  with 
Mr.  Chalk.  If  he  Is  under  orders  to  pay 
that  money  let  him  pay  It.  If  there  Is  a 
union  walkout  here  because  he  has  not 
paid  the  imion  funds,  which  I  can  under- 


stand, let  us  call  Mr.  Chalk  to  account. 
Let  him  know  that  he  Is  not  quite  so  big 
as  the  U.S.  Government,  even  though  I 
am  sure  he  has  a  pretty  good  opinion 
of  himself. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  asso- 
ciate myself  with  what  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  has  been  saying,  particularly 
his  comments  regarding  the  indication 
by  the  Federal  judge  with  respect  to  Gov- 
ernor Kirk,  of  Florida,  that  If  he  did  not 
comply  with  the  orders  of  the  court,  he 
would  be  fined  so  much  money  a  day. 

I  find  it  difficult  to  understand  why 
other  Federal  judges  in  other  situations 
Involving  the  enforcement  of  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  have  not  used  that 
particular  approach. 

I  am  thinking  in  terms  of  flagrant  vio- 
lations of  the  law  that  Federal  Govern- 
ment employees  cannot  strike  and  that 
leaders  or  organizations  of  Federal  em- 
ployees cannot  even  advocate  the  right  to 
strike.  Since  that  approach  was  very  ef- 
fective with  respect  to  Governor  Kirk,  it 
seems  to  me  it  should  be  used  in  other 
situations,  such  as  the  one  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  is  referring  to  today. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That 
method  was  used  effectively  several  years 
ago  against  the  United  Mine  Workers 
in  a  strike  that  was  called  by  John  L. 
Lewis.  He  was  faced  with  a  continuing 
acciunulation  of  a  fine  of  $50,000  per  day, 
and  the  miners  suddenly  decided  that 
they  could  go  back  to  work. 

I  venture  to  say  that  if  we  had  a  judge 
handling  this  case  with  O.  Roy  Chalk 
where  after  he  has  been  told  to  put  the 
money  in  the  pension  fund  or  have  a  fine 
levied  of  $5,000  or  $10,000  per  day  against 
his  personal  liability  as  long  as  he  failed, 
to  comply  with  the  court  order,  the 
money  would  have  been  there. 

I  do  not  think  we  have  to  pass  a  bill 
to  buy  his  company  in  order  to.  keep  the 
transit  system  operating  just  because  he 
will  not  comply  with  a  court  order.  I  am 
not  too  sure  that  that  is  not  part  of  Mr. 
Chalk's  plan,  that  he  can  scare  Congress 
into  buying  his  company,  otherwise  there 
will  be  a  strike. 

I  am  not  criticizing  the  union  members 
for  their  concern  about  this  delinquency. 
They  should  be  concerned.  It  is  very  im- 
portant to  the  union  that  the  pension 
fund  be  kept  solvent.  I  agree  with  them 
on  that,  and  I  support  them.  But  I  say 
let  us  get  the  court  to  enforce  the  order. 
We  do  not  have  to  buy  his  company. 
Maybe  this  bill  should  be  held  up,  si^ 
until  next  Monday,  and  then  get  these 
financial  rei>orts  and  look  them  over  so 
that  we  can  pass  a  little  better  judgment 
as  to  what  we  think  the  company  is 
worth.  I  am  not  trying  to  delay  the  bill 
unduly,  but  I  think  that  something 
should  be  done  toward  at  least  examining 
these  financial  statements. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
have  said  on  more  than  one  occasion.  I 
am  In  substantial  agreement  with  many 
of  the  comments  the  Senator  from  Del- 
aware has  made  with  respect  to  the 
operation  of  this  company  and  Its  ques- 
tionable financial  history  through  the 
years.  I  am  not  a  member  of  the  O.  Roy 
Chalk  fan  club.  I  know  that  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  Is  not  a  member  nor  Is 
the  Senator  from  Michigan.  In  fact,  I 
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think  it  is  one  of  the  smallest  fan  clubs 
in  the  United  States.  But  where  I  dis- 
agree with  the  Senator  from  Delaware  is 
this:  Even  assuming  the  company  has 
been  milked — and  it  has  been;  assum- 
ing the  regulatory  agency,  that  had  juris- 
diction over  its  operations  has  been  over- 
ly Indulgent— and  it  was  overly  in- 
dulgent ;  assuming  that  the  pension  fimd 
has  been  improperly  handled  so  far  as 
Mr.  Chalk  is  concerned,  to  the  detriment 
of  the  employees  of  the  company — said  it 
has;  assuming  the  fact  that  Mr.  Chalk 
has  a  grossly  exaggerated  opinion  of 
r  what  his  company  is  worth,  and  what  its 
goodwill  Is — which,  in  my  judgment,  Is 
negative;  assuming  all  of  these  things, 
it  still  does  not  take  away  from  the  fact 
that  we  are  here  in  the  Senate,  on  April 
15,  and  I  think  the  busdrivers  of  the  com- 
pany have  gone  about  as  far  as  they 
can  go. 

They  went  through  this  thing  a  year 
ago.  when  he  was  holding  up  even  their 
own  money  which  had  been  taken  out  of 
their  paychecks. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Which 
was  a  violation  of  the  law.  We  need  a 
Judge  who  would  enforce  the  law. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Finally  he  came  up 
with  the  employee  money  and  even  later 
came  up  with  his  own  money.  But  they 
go  through  this  thing  with  Mr.  Chalk 
every  year.  I  think  they  need  some  help. 
I  think  the  bus  riders  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  the  metropolitan  area 
need  some  help.  We  need  to  get  rid  of 
_  Mr.  Chalk.  It  will  be  a  better  commu- 
3.  nity  without  him  operating  this  vital  fa- 
X  cility.  We  also  have  got  to  give  time 
for  the  House  of  Representatives  to  act. 
This  is  April  15.  They  have  to  have  time 
to  give  attention  to  the  bill  and.  there- 
fore, I  must  disagree  with  the  ultimate 
suggestion  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
to  delay  this  matter  further. 

The  committee  has  had  this  bill  before 
it  for  a  year.  There  have  been  extensive 
,  hearings.  I  think  that  now  is  the  time 
to  press  on.  The  question  of  the  value  of 
this  company  will  certainly  be  thorough- 
ly negotiated.  And  if  no  agreement  is 
had,  there  will  be  a  thorough  presenta- 
tion before  a  jury.  The  Mayor  of  the  Dis- 
*  trict  of  Columbia,  if  he  does  not  like  the 
jury  verdict,  does  not  have  to  go  along 
with  it.  Under  the  law  previously  men- 
tioned, the  Mayor  would  have  20  days  In 
which  to  cut  the  verdict. 

The  U.S.  Congress  would  have  a  second 
look  at  it.  If  Congrtls  thinks  the  figure  is 
outlandishly  high,  it  does  not  have  to 
appropriate  the  money. 

What  we  do  today  is  not  in  any  sense 
final  or  not  subject  to  review.  It  is 
subject  to  review  and  further  checks  and 
balances  down  the  road.  There  are  ample 
checks  and  balances  in  my  judgment. 

Thus,  I  would  suggest  that  we  could 
go  foward  with  this  measure  today. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  would  yield,  I  do  not  think  that 
time  is  of  such  essence  in  this  case  that 
a  matter  of  a  few  days  could  not  be 
afforded  if  those  few  days  reveal  In- 
formation vital  to  the  Senate  in  analyz- 
ing and  determining  an  equitable  solu- 


tion to  the  problem.  Perhaps  the  inform- 
ation asked  for  by  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  is  available. 

I  do  not  know  the  opinion  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  as  to  what  the  in- 
formation would  reveal  and  how  perti- 
nent that  material  would  be  in  respect 
to  any  fair  appraisal,  whether  the  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Delaware  is 
unreasonable,  or  whether  that  informa- 
tion should  not  have  been  furnished  in 
the  first  place  in  order  for  us  to  prop- 
erly appraise  this  legislation. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  no  re- 
quest from  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
is  ever  xmreasonable  because  he  is  a  man 
that  is  very  knowledgeable  on  financial 
matters.  When  he  makes  a  request  for 
financial  information,  we  want  to  oblige 
him. 

I  repeat  to  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware that  starting  on  page  26  of  the 
report  there  appears  the  following,  "Ap- 
pendix 2.  Data  Relating  to  Financial 
Condition  of  D.C.  Transit,  Inc."  There- 
after in  many  pages  we  have  the  dollar 
amounts  listed  and  they  paint  a  financial 
picture  of  the  operating  revenue  smd 
other  pertinent  financial  matters  of  the 
D.C.  Transit,  Inc.  On  page  49  is  listed" the 
appropriate  rate  structure. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  have  looked  in  vain  for 
the  very  elementary  financial  statements 
that  would  be  required,  a  series  of  bal- 
ance sheets  from  the  time  of  the  take- 
over of  this  company  until  the  present 
time,  so  that  we  could  appraise  and 
analyze  what  has  happened  to  this 
company. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  They  are  in  the  rec- 
ord on  page  211. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  found  some  summaries, 
but  I  could  not  trace  the  history  of  the 
movement  of  all  of  these  accoimts  from 
one  year  to  another  in  detail  to  deter- 
mine how  we  finally  ended  up  with  a  neg- 
ative net  worth  figure. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  We  can- 
not trace  them  in  the  committee  re- 
port. I  do  not  say  that  if  we  had  the 
financial  statement  we  would  not  come 
up  with  the  same  answer. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  If  we  are 
^ing  to  play  hide  and  seek  on  this  mat- 
t^,^e  ought  at  least  to  have  some  inf or- 
matW  available  so  that  we  would  know 
where  Cqlook. 

I  knowthat  I  would  never  make  a  pri- 
vate invesWient  on  such  skimpy  infor- 
mation. And  I  try  to  spend  even  more 
prudently  public  funds. 

Pethaps  the  committee  itself  has  gone 
into  this  'piatter  in  detail.  Perhaps  it  has 
analyzed  all  of  these  accounts.  However, 
I  should  think  that  when  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Delaware,  on 
whose  judgment  so  many  Members  of 
the  Senate  rely,  feels  that  he  cannot 
make  a  judgment  on  the  basis  of  the 
available  information  and  might  there- 
fore cast  a  negative  vote  when  he  does 
not  want  to  impede  the  progress  of  the 
committee,  we  should  be  afforded  a  few 
more  days'  time. 

I  understand  that  the  committee  has 
been  grappling  with  a  tremendously  diffi- 
cult problem.  But  could  riot  the  request 


of  the  Senator  from  Delaware  be  met 
within  a  reasonable  period  of  time, 
say,  24  or  48  hours?  That  would  enable 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  and.  other 
Senators  to  analyze  the  report  and  form 
a  judgment  which,  If  it  is  favorable,  I 
am  certain  would  carry  more  weight  than 
is  the  case  at  present. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  am  not  trying  to  delay  Senate 
action.  I  have  always  advocated  the  Sen- 
ate's right  to  take  action  whether  I 
agree  with  it  or  not.  I  would  be  willing 
to  agree  that^tlus  being  Wednesday — 
we  could  get  those  finanQial  reports  and 
they  could  be  analyzed  by  the  end  of 
this  week,  or  by  Monday  we  could  be 
ready  to  make  a  decision. 

So  far  as  I  am  personally  concerned, 
I  could  give  a  quick  yes-or-no  answer  on 
that  basis.  But  I  cannot  do  It  on  the  in- 
formation we  now  have  available.  As  the 
Senator  from  ?  Illinois  mentions,  if  one 
were  making  a  private  investment  in  a 
company  he  certainly  would  examine  all 
such  factors.  We  are  suggesting  here  an 
Investment  for  the  American  taxpayers. 
To  be  frank  with  the  Senator,  I  thought 
sure  that  this  fiancial  information  would 
have  been  brought  before  the  committee 
and  analyzed.  It  should  have  been  avail- 
able. 

I  do  not  criticize  the  committee.  I  do 
not  want  the  Senator  from  Missouri  to 
misunderstand  me.  I  realize  that  some-/ 
thing  like  this  is  rather  complex,  and 
maybe  I  am  overly  cautious,  but  this  Is 
a  long-range  transaction  and  a  lot  of 
money  is  involved. 

Perhaps  I  am  attaching  undue  im- 
portance to  these  points.  But  those  are 
the  points  I  would  want  to  have  infor- 
mation on  before  making  a  judgment  on 
whether  or  not  to  invest. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  as- 
sure the  Senator  from  Delaware  and  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  that  we  are  not 
trying  to  play  hide  aj>d  go  seek  or  ring 
aroimd  the  ro^y  or  smy  other  games. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  am  trs^Ing 
to  get  this  measure  passed  by  the  Senate. 
We  can  then  let  the  House  begin  to  grap- 
ple with  It.  PerhapB^some  day  we  can  un- 
load O.  Roy  Qhalk. 

For  specific  answers,  I  refer  the  Sena- 
tors to  the  hearing  record.  On  page  211 
of  the  record  is  contained  a  chart  of 
"D.C.  Transit  System,  Inc.,  history  of 
retained  earnings,  August  15,  1956-De- 
cember31, 1968." 

On  that  page  is  listed  the  net  operating  , 
income  or  loss  of  the  D.C.  Transit,  Inc.     • 

Second,  we  have  a  balance  sheet  and 
other  pCTtinent  figures  as  of  November 
30,  1969,  which  includes  part  of  the  fare 
case  pending  before  WMATA,  which  Is 
available  because  it  is  a  public  agency 
and  those  are  public  records. 

Third,  at  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  last  Thursday,  this  bill 
was  laid  over  imtil  today  so  that  he  could 
consider  the  matter  further.  Six  days 
later,  the  Senator  from  Delaware  re- 
quests that  it  be  laifl  over  for  an  addi- 
tional 5  days. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres-    — 
ident.  I  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
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Missouri  that  it  was  at  my  request  that 
the  bill  be  held  over  to  today.  Frankly. 
I  could  not  conceive  of  the  bill  having 
been  reported  without  some  of  this  in- 
formation being  before  us.  The  balance 
sheet  figures  In  the  report  to  which  the 
Senator  refers  are  only  extracts  from 
the  balance  sheets. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  They  are  extracts 
from  the  balance  sheets.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  cannot 
make  a  considered  judgment  on  the  basis 
of  that  limited  information.  I  cannot 
make  a  decision  by  just  examining  these 
extracts  from  the  balance  sheets. 

For  example,  at  no  point  do  I  see  the 
contingent  liabilities  to  which  we  referred 
earlier  in  the  debate  regarding  the  buses. 

Certainly  under  the  law  Mr.  Chalk  has 
to  file  for  his  stockholders  at  least  and 
every  year  for  the  Treasury  Department 
a  consolidated  balance  sheet  with  all  of 
these  answers  contained  on  it.  They  have 
to  be^temlzed,  and  that  is  what  I  would 
like  lo  see.  /" 

Mr.7  EAGLETON.  In  the  bill  we  are 
not  trying  to  set  a  price  tliiK  on  this 
company.  All  we  are  doing  in  Ch£  bill  is 
setting  up  a  procedure  or  a  mefbijd  of 
approach.  If  the  purpose  of  the  bill  were 
to  establish  a  definitive,  exact  price  for 
D.C.  Transit,  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
would  be  eminently  correct.  It  would  be 
necessary  to  look  at  balance  sheets  and 
appraisals,  such  as  was  mentioned  were 
made  in  196«  to  WMATA.  It  would  be 
necessary  to  have  a  wealth  of  data  be- 
yond the  312  pages  of  the  hearings  be- 
fore us. 

But  we  are  not  here  today  to  determine 
what  the  net  worth  of  the  company  Is.  It 
may  be  worth  nothing:  it  may  be  worth 
a  "zillion"  dollars.  But  that  is  not  what 
we  are  here  to  determine  today.  We  are  to 
determine  what  is  the  mechanism  by 
which  a  Judgment  can.  in  due  course,  be 
made  in  a  court  of  law.  with  appraisers 
having  been  appointed  on  both  sides.  We 
are  not  here  to  establish  a  precise  dollar 
value.  If  we  were,  I  would  have  no  dis- 
agreement with  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware. - 

Mr  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Sena^r  yield? 

Bir.  EAGLETON.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PERCY.  My  question  pertains  to 
the  1969  operating  conditions  and  the 
December  31  balance  sheet.  Has  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Missouri  that 
Information  available?  It  is  not  in  the 
printed  hearings :  at  least  I  cannot  find  it. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  There  is  not.  either  in 
the  printed  hearing  record  or  In  the  re- 
port, a  verbatim  reproduction,  per  se.  of 
the  balance  sheet.  There  are  extrapola- 
tions or  compilations  from  the  balance 
sheet.  The  complete  balance  sheet  as  of 
November  30,  1969.  is  on  file  at  the  OfBce 
of  .WMATC.  the  regulatory  agency. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Is  that  information  avail- 
able for  1969? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  The  figtires  for  1969 
are  not  available  because.  I  am  told,  the 
balance  sheet  has  not  t>een  finally  au- 
dited. But  the  previous  balance  sheet  was 


for  the  12  months  ended  February  28. 
1969.  and  appears  on  page  28  of  the  com- 
mittee report. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  am  simply  asking 
whether  the  company  is  filing  an  in- 
come tax  return  as  of  midnight  tonight. 
If  it  Is,  it  must,  therefore,  be  filing  it  on 
the  basis  of  some  sort  of  audited  state- 
ment. 

The  company  shows  an  operating  loss 
for,  only  1  year.  It  has  made  a  profit  of 
over  $1  million.  It  had  an  operating  loss 
of  $290,000  in  1968.  I  think  It  would  be 
pertinent  to  whatever  we  do  or  to  what- 
ever legislative  record  Is  made  during 
the  course  of  the  debate  to  know  what 
happened  in  1969. 

Mr.  EAGLCrON.  Why? 

Mr.  PERCY.  EMd  this  company  op- 
erate In  a  loss  or  a.  profit  position  in 
1969? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  will  answer  the 
Senator's  question  by  asking  the  Sena- 
tor some  questions.  I  ask  the  Senator  to 
assxmne  anything  he  wants  to  assume. 
Assxmie  that  as  of  the  taxable  year  In 
question  they  operated  at  a  gigantic 
profit,  that  they  operated  at  no  profit,  or 
that  they  operated  at  a  gigantic  loss;  or  I 
ask  the  Senator  to  make  any  other  as- 
simiption  between  those  bizarre  and  ri- 
diculous extremes.  Of  what  relevance  is 
that  to  the  determniation  we  are  to  make 
today  with  respect  to  the  mechanism  by 
which  a  judgment  In  due  course  can  be 
made  in  a  court  of  law?  Of  what  validity 
to  that  determination  are  these  figures? 
What  bearing  would  it  have  on  whether 
or  not  this  case  should  be  tried  in  a  court 
of  condemnation  by  a  five-man  jury?  ^ 

Mr.  PERCY.  We  areT)elng  asked  for 
remedial  legislation  because  apparently 
the  company  is  in  a  distress  condition. 
Why  is  it  In  this  distress  condition  and 
does  the  distress  condition  which  was 
pointed  out  as  of  December  31.  1968. 
exist  as  of  December  31.  1969? 

I  would  hope  Information  is  available, 
and  I  assume  that  the  company  is  filing 
returns  tonight  like  any  other  corpora- 
tion. Is  it  not  pertinent  to  have  that  In- 
formation available  so  we  will  know  If  a 
distress  situation  has  gotten  worse, 
whether  the  situation  has  started  to  turn 
up.  or  maybe  that  they  made  a  profit 
last  year?  This  is  tremendously  per- 
tinent because  this  is  legislation  au- 
thorizing the  sale  or  purchase  of  this 
company.  | 

This  is  the  chance  we  have  to  establish 
values  as  to  whether  we  do  think  there 
is  a  ball -park  figure  as  to  the  value,  and 
the  profit  or  loss  of  the  company  Is  a 
very  pertinent  point. 

I  wish  to  reiterate  that  I  recognize  the 
problem  and  I  appreciate  what  the  com- 
mittee is  trying  to  achieve,  most  of  which 
I  am  in  agreement  with.  However.  I  do 
not  think  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  Is  unreasonable.  As  a 
matter  of  fact.  I  am  somewhat  ashamed 
that  as  I  quickly  glanced  over  the  mate- 
rial I  cannot  really  vote  on  this  situa- 
tion until  I  have  the  latest  financial  fig- 
ures which  should  be  available.  Maybe 
we  could  make  this  determination  In  a 
couple  of  hours.  It  might  be  possible  to 


analyze  the  financial  statements  during 
the  lunch  hour.  We  would  like  to  have  a 
little  time,  but  If  there  Is  an  emergency 
I  would  be  glad  to  take  the  lunch  hour 
and  sit  down  with  the  financial  pe<H>le 
to  see  if  by  the  end  of  the  day  we  could 
not  move  ahead.  I  do  feel  there  is  a  lack 
of  information  available  at  this  time. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  concur  with  the  Senator 
from  Illinois.  I  am  not  as  optimistic, 
however,  as  the  Senator  is  In  believing 
that  we  could  sit  down  during  the  limch 
hour  and  review  these  financial  state- 
ments, but  we  could  do  it  without  imdue 
delay. 

For  example,  there  Is  on  this  page  to 
which  reference  Is  made  the  item  of 
•Net  operating  Income."  This  may  or 
may  not  be  net  after  all  depreciation,  but 
what  type  depreciation  are  they  taking? 
Are  they  taking  accelerated  depreciation 
or  straight  line  depreciation?  All  of  these 
factors  have  to  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion. Again  the  report  states  that  interest 
is  not  Included  in  this  figure.  To  what 
extent  is  this  a  net  operating  income  or 
loss?  What  I  want  to  see  is  the  net  In- 
come reported  on  tax  returns.  We  would 
be  Interested  in  the  net  revenues,  the 
transit  fares  on  a  day-to-day  operation, 
but  are  they  taking  into  account  the  de- 
preciation charges.  There  are  many, 
many  unanswered  questions  as  far  as  I 
am  concerned. 

I  want  to  make  clear  that  in  asking 
these  questions  I  am  not  In  any  way 
critical  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 
He  has  been  most  frank  and  cooperative, 
and  I  appreciate  very  much  the  tolerant 
position  he  has  taken  In  trying  to  an- 
swer these  questions.  TTiey  are  questions 
that  have  disturbed  me  personally,  and 
I  would  like  to  have  them  answered  be- 
fore we  vote. 

But  I  am  going  to  be  guided  by  his 
decision.  If  the  Senator  wishes  to  push 
this  matter  to  a  vote  today  I  am  not 
going  to  object.  I  will,  however,  make  a 
motion  to  recommit  until  we  get  the  In- 
formation, and  if  that  falls.  I  will  vota 
against  the  bill.  If  the  Senator  wants  a 
decision  today  I  am  not  going  to  object 
to  his  getting  a  vote.  I  have  never  tried  to 
block  the  will  of  the  Senate  just  because 
It  is  different  than  mine.  I  am.  how- 
ever, expressing  my  position  and  why  I 
am  disturbed  at  this  lack  of  adequate 
Information.  I  would  be  reluctant  to 
make  a  commitment  to  buy  a  pig  In  a 
poke. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  for  his  kind  words.  I 
know  his  Inquiries  are  based  on  sound 
motives  and  deep  sincerity. 

I  briefly  repeat  what  I  said  before  to 
answer  to  the  Soiator  from  Delaware. 
There  are  two  points.  The  Senator  from 
Delaware  did  ask  that  this  bill  be  laid 
over  for  6  days.  It  was.  That  was  ample 
time  for  inquiries  to  be  made  of  any 
agency  for  any  reports.  Second,  what  we 
are  talking  about  in  this  bill  is  a  proce- 
dure for  acqtilrlng  a  total  transit  system 
of  the  entire  area.  No  mention  has  been 
made  of  that  fact,  and  I  guess  I  am  a  llt- 
Ue  silly  to  brtogtog  It  up  now  because  It 
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may  open  the  box  further;  but  there  are 
other  transit  companies  involved  to  this 
bill,  as  well.  There  are  one  or  two  com- 
panies to  Virginia,  and  there  Is  one  com- 
pany to  Maryland.  We  are  talking  about 
the  potential  acquisition  of  the  totality 
of  the  bus  transportation  to  the  Wash- 
ington metropolitan  area  stretchtog  out 
into  the  suburbs  of  Virginia  and  Mary- 
land. 

I  do  not  know  whether  any  one  of  them 
Is  worth  $1.  50  cents,  or  whatever  it 
might  be.  I  say  It  is  not  relevant  to  what 
we  are  trying  to  accomplish  today  and 
that  is  to  set  up  the  mechanism  by  which 
a  judgment  can  be  made  to  establish  the 
price  of  acquisition.  If  the  price  is  shown 
to  be  too  high.  Mayor  Washington  would 
not  have  to  pay  it  and  Congress  would 
not  have  to  appropriate  it. 

The  decision  here  is  to  no  way  defini- 
tive of  nor  does  It  ftoallze  what  Mr. 
Chalk  is  going  to  receive.  It  only  starts 
the  process  by  which  we  can  unload  O. 
Roy  Chalk,  which  I  think  would  be  agreed 
to  imanimously  by  the  Senate.  At  least  we 
can  give  the  House  11  days  before  the 
potential  strike  to  which  to  take  some 
meaningful  action  thereon. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, we  are  not  vottog  on  unloadtog  Roy 
Chalk.  If  we  were  it  would  have  been 
easy  to  have  taken  that  vote  quite  a 
while  ago.  What  I  want  to  be  sure  is 
that  to  getting  rid  of  him  we  do  not  have 
to  pay  him  more  than  he  is  worth,  be- 
cause to  my  opinion  he  does  not  have 
anythtog  of  real  value  here  to  sell.  At 
least  I  would  want  to  see  the  ftoancial 
statements. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  gotog  to  pur- 
sue this  further.  I  gather  that  the  Sena- 
tor would  rather  push  this  measure  to  a 
decision  here  today.  With  that  thought 
to  mtod  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quo- 
rum. I  will  want  a  yea-and-nay  vote  on 
the  motion  to  recommit  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stennis  ) .  The  absence  of  a  quorum  has 
been  suggested.  The  clerk  will  call  the 
roU. 

The  bill  cleric  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Ddaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be  re- 

sctoded.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  move  that  the  bill,  S.  1814, 
be  recommitted. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  PresldMit,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  are  requested.  There  Is  not  a 
sufBclent  number  of  Senators  present. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 

quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum  has  been  suggested. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
Pi«6ldent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  order  for  a  quorum  call  be  re- 
sdnded. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  What  is 
the  pleasure  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
ready  for  a  vote.  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  mo- 
tion is  that  the  bill  be  recommitted.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  biU  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Ander- 
son), the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh),  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church),  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  DoDD) ,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Eastland),  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  FuLBRiCHT),  the  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield),  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN),  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  MoNDALE) ,  the  Senator  from  Matoe 
(Mr.  MusKiE).  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consto  (Mr.  Nelson),  and  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Russell)  are  neces- 
sarily absent 
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Several  Senators  requested  the  regular 
order.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEH.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  to  order.  This  is  a  close  vote. 

On  this  vote,  the  yeas  are  39  and  the 
nays  are  39,  a  tie  vote.  The  motion  to 
recommit  is  rejected. 

What  Is  the  pleasure  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
that  the  vote  that  has  just  been  had 
shows  the  reasonableness  of  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Delaware  that  a 


I  further  announce  that  the  Senator    little  time  be  given  to  see  If  two  very  in^ 
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from  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd)  ,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  (Mr.  Magnuson) 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
vottog,  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Magnuson)  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett)  is  ab- 
sent on  official  bustoess  as  observer  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Asian  Development 
Bank  to  Korea. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water  )  is  absent  on  official  bustoess. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke),  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Dole)  ,  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Goodell),  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Saxbe)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mundt)  is  absent  because  of  iltoess. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower) 
is  detatoed  on  official  bustoess. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt),  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower) 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
(Mr.  Bennett)  is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brooke). 
If  present  and  vottog,  the  Senator  from 
Utah  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  would  vote  "nay." 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted — jreas  39, 
nays  39,  as  follows: 
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portant  objectives  can  be  attained. 

I  completely  approve  of  the  first  of 
those  objectives:  Let  us  find  out  whether 
the  courts  can  and  will  exercise  appro- 
priate jurisdiction  over  the  present 
owner  of  the  public  utilities  that  are  af- 
fected by  this  bill,  as  the  court  should 
exercise  that  jurisdiction.  I  think  it  Is 
important  for  us  to  know  just  what  can 
be  done  to  that  connection.  The  amount 
to  default  on  the  employees'  retirement 
fund  should  be  paid. 

Second.  I  thought  that  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  was  completely  withto  his 
rights  and  on  the  reasonable  side  to  re- 
questtog  that  a  little  time  be  given  to 
see  the  recent  facts,  available  only  to- 
day, as  I  understand  it,  as  to  the  last 
year's  operation  of  this  utility.  Was  it 
profitable  or  otherwise? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bible)  .  The  Senate  will  be  to  order. 
The  Senator  may  proceed. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  so  far 
as  the  Senator  from  Florida  is  concerned, 
he  does  not  even  know  Mr.  Chalk.  He 
holds  no  brief  for  him  whatever.  Some 
of  the  things  the  Senator  from  Florida 
has  seen  to  the  press  which  are  attributed 
to  Mr.  Chalk,  he  certatoly  does  not  ap- 
prove. At  the  same  time,  he  does  not  like 
to  be  put  to  the  position  of  having  to 
vote  for  public  ownership  and  operation 
of  a  utility,  rather  than  ownership  and 
operation  by  a  private  competitive  to- 
dustry,  without  having  all  the  facts.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  would  like  to  have 
the  time,  as  already  requested  by  the 
Senator  from  Delaware,  to  have  those 
facts,  and  he  is  somewhat  surprised  that 
this  bill  has  been  called  up  without  hav- 
ing facts  which  are  so  easily  attainable. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yldd? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  glad  to  jrleld  to 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 
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Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
yieldinK.  ^    , 

Mr.  President.  I  have  no  interests  In 
and  no  special  knowledge  of  this  bill. 
I  know  that  Senators  work  hard  on  these 
matters.  It  is  a  thankless  job  to  work  on 
that  committee.  But  I  did  hear  the  argu- 
ment. It  happened  to  be  my  time  to  serve 
as  presiding  officer,  and  I  noted  that  very 
few  Senators  could  be  present  to  hear 
the  arsjument.  , 

As  I  understand,  the  Senator  from  Del- 
aware has  asked  for  some  additional  in- 
formation that  is  very  vital  to  this  ques- 
tion, as  did  the  Senator  from  Illinois.  But 
most  of  the  debate  I  have  heard  was 
about  Mr.  Chalk.  I  do  no^  know  Mr. 
Chalk.  If  I  have  ever  seen  him.  I  did  not 
know  he  was  the  man.  But  I  doubt  that 
he  is  the  real  issue  in  this  matter.  In  fact. 
I  do  not  believe  he  is. 

I  am  reminded  of  one  of  Aesop's  fables, 
in  which  the  beef  cows  decided  that  their 
enemy  was  the  butcher,  and  they  con- 
spired to  .destroy  all  butchers.  But  the 
fox  who  was  wiser  than  the  rest,  sug- 
gested. 'The  butchers  aren't  your  ene- 
mies. Your  real  enemy  is  the  appetite  of 
the  people  for  beef  steak." 

I  do  not  believe  that  this  problem  is 
altogether  Mr.  Challj..  I  was  once  a  mem- 
ber of  the  District  of  Columbia  Commit- 
tee and  we  had  trouble  before  Mr.  Chalk 
ever  got  here.  I'believe  that  this  involves 
a  subsidy  and  would  involve  a  rather 
large  one. 

Every  Senator  Is  entitled  to  all  the 
facts  he  thinks  he  needs,  and  that  is  why 
I  voted  for  the  motion.  I- do  not  believe 
that,  prosperous  as  this  city  Is.  we  ought 
to  get  into  a  matter  hastily  that  is  going 
to  call  for  a  large  subsidy.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  people  of  Seattle  or  the  people 
of  Atlanta  or  anyone  else  ought  to  be 
taxed  to  defray  the  cost  of  transporta- 
tion in  a  system  In  Washington. 

So.  imtil  we  know  more  about  this 
mat  tier.  I  tliink  we  ought  to  let  the  Mem- 
bers who  We  vitolly  interested  in  it.  who 
know  moje  about  flnances'than  I  do,  have 
an  oppowunity  to  get  the  facts. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  send  this  matter 
back  for  some  reasonable  time,  not  to 
try  to  kill  the  bill,  but  to  get  these  facts 
before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  for  his  comment,  which 
is  entiftly  along  the  line  •that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  was  following. 

I  think  we  are  entitled  to  more  facts. 
1  am  not  one  of  those  who  want  to  vote 
for  public  ownership  and  operation,  as 
contrasted  with  operation  by  private  en- 
terprise, without  having  all  the  facts.  I 
have  on  occasion  voted  for  public  owner- 
ship and  operation  when  I  thought  I  had 
all  the  facts  and  they  Justified  such  a 
vote. 

I  do  know  from  some  former  experi- 
ence that  the  public  utility  here  has  not 
always  been  treated  reasonably.  The 
Senator  from  Florida,  at  an  earlier  time, 
years  ago,  offered  a  bill  for  a  very  small 
subsidy  for  the  carrying  of  schoolchil- 
dren by  this  utility,  and  it  was  turned 
down  because  of  the  unpopularity  of  the 
then  owners  of  the  utility.  Later,  a  much 


more  generous  bill  along  the  same  line 
was  passed,  and  that  was  made  even 
more  generous  in  recent  times.  So  the 
Senate  has  not  always  been  consistent  in 
its  attitude  on  this  matter  and  has  not 
always  treated  the  local  utility  in  a  way 
that  was  reasonable. 

Knowing  that  fact,  and  believing  that 
some  information  is  withheld  which  is 
completely  necessary,  the  Senator  from 
Florida,  with  all  respect  for  Senators 
who  are  doing  an  unasked  for  job  on  the 
District  of  Columbia  Committee,  thinks 
that  we  should  have  those  facts  before 
we  are  asked  to  vote  for  public  owner- 
ship and  operation. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  noticed  for  a 
good  time  what  public  ownership  and 
operation  in  the  great  city  of  New  York 
has  brought  on  there  by  way  of  all  kinds 
of  political  troubles  and  social  troubles 
and  other  troubles.  I  have  noticed  in 
my  own  State,  where  we  have  had  some 
public  operation  and  some  competitive 
private  enterprise  operation,  that  the 
latter  has  generally  been  the  much  more 
acceptable. 

Without  knowing  Mr.  Chalk  and  cer- 
tainly without  holding  any  brief  for  him. 
because  I  have  not  appreciated  some  of 
the  things  that  have  been  attributed  to 
him  by  the  press.  I  would  want  a  com- 
plete, clear  record  presented  before  I  am 
asked  to  vote  for  public  onwership  and 
operation  as  contrasted  with  a  private 
operation,  which,  apparently  in  every 
year  but  one,  shown  by  the  record  of  the 
committee  and  its  report,  has  been  a 
profit  making  operation.  My  own  feel- 
ing has  been,  from  some  of  the  things 
I  have  heard,  that  perhaps  it  has  been 
even  more  profitable  than  the  figures 
show. 

Without  trying  to  get  into  that  at  this 
time,  I  think  the  Senate  should  have  a 
complete  picture  before  we  vote  upon 
this.  I  think  to  have  It  insisted  that  we 
vote  upon  it  without  that  complete  show- 
ing is  a  mistake  from  every  standpoint.  I 
simply  want  to  make  it  clear  why  I  voted 
for  the  recommittal  and  with  a  complete 
and  open  mind  as  to  what  I  would  do 
later,  when  we  had  the  whole  of  the 
facts,  because  the  time  may  be  reached 
when  we  should  have  public  ownership 
and  operation,  but  I  do  not  want  to  cross 
that  bridge  until  I  have  all  the  facts. 
If  I  am  forced  to  cross  it  today.  I  shall 
merely  vote  no,  because  I  do  not  like 
public  ownership  and  operation  unless 
it  is  completely  necessary,  in  the  public 
interest,  and  shovim  to  be  necessary. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President.  wlU  the 
Senator  from  Florida  jrleld? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  Intended  to  yield  the 
floor,  but  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  California. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Florida  for  jrlelding  to  me.  I  wish  to 
associate  myself  with  his  remarks.  I 
think  that,  once  again,  his  wisdom  is  ob- 
vious here.  We  have  had  very  little  time 
to  study  this  matter.  I  say  there  is  no 
advantage  to  the  general  welfare  merely 
to  transfer  the  problem  to  the  taxpayers, 
even  though  it  be  a  problem  we  do  not 
fully  understand. 

I  think  that  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware, as  usual,  is  very  wise  In  suggesting 


that  we  have  more  time  and  more  infor- 
mation on  this  subject,  and  I  had  hoped 
the  bill  would  be  recommitted.  Now,  with- 
out binding  myself.  I  am  afraid  that  I  will 
be  forced  to  vote  against  the  bill,  which 
might  be  unfortunate,  but  I  will  have 
to  vote  against  the  suggestion  of  public 
ownership  which,  as  has  been  pointed  out 
by  my  distinguished  colleague  from  Flor- 
ida, with  so  little  information,  should  be 
a  matter  of  the  la.st  resort.  This  is 
a  matter  where  the  problem  is  not  really 
solved.  The  trouble  is  not  dissipated.  It 
is  still  there.  We  just  transfer  it  to  the 
taxpayers,  and  I  think  the  taxpayers  of 
this  country  are  generally  overloculed 
already. 

I  think  maybe  much  fuller  informa- 
tion on  this  entire  matter  would  be  in 
order,  suid  I  congratulate  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Florida  for  stat- 
ing this,  and  thank  him  for  yielding  this 
time  to  me. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  California  very 
warmly  for  his  comments.  I  am  perfectly 
willing  to  yield  for  questions,  but  other- 
wise I  intend  to  yield  the  floor,  and  I 
shall  do  so. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  veas  and  nays  on  final  passage. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  not 
the  Senator  mean  on  the  committee 
amendment? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  On  the  entire  bill  as 
amended  because  that  was  already  or- 
dered. I  believe.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Amend  ^ 
ments  have  been  agreed  to.  The  Chair  is' 
advised  by  the  Parliamentarian  that  the 
question  should  be  on  the  committee  sub- 
stitute as  amended. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  move  adoption  of 
the  committee  substitute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee  sub- 
stitute as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the  na- 
tiu^  of  a  substitute,  as  amended,  was 

agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 

for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  final  pstssage. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      (Mr. 

Long).  The  question  is  on  final  passage 

of  S.  1814. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Ander- 
son), the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church),  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
Air.  DODD) .  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Eastland)  .  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana (Mr.  Mansfuld)  .  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson)  .  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  (Mr.  Russell)  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

I  fiulher  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd)  and  the  Sena- 
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tor  from  Washington  (Mr^  Magnuson) 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  annoxmce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Magnuson)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr  SCOTT.  I  annoimce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett)  is  ab- 
sent on  official  business  as  observer  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Asian  Developinent 
Bank  in  Korea. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water)  is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  i  Mr. 
Brooke),  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Dole),  the  Senator  from  New  York  <Mr. 
Goodell),  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Saxbe)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mundt)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Griffin)  and  the  ^Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tower)  are  detained  on  official 
business.  N 

If  present  and  votin^the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt),  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  would 
each  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mass- 
achusetts (Mr.  Brooke)  Is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett). 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Utah  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  48, 
nays  34.  as  follows: 

(No.  134Leg.|  i 


Allott 

Bayb 

Bellmon 

Bible 

Burdlck 

Cannoa 

Case 

Cooper 

Cntnston 

Domlnlck 

Eagleton 

Pulbrlght 

Gore 

Gravel 

Harris 

Hart 


YEAS— « 

Hartke 
Hatfield 
HolUngs 
Hugbes 
Inouye 
Jackson 
Javlts 
Kennedy 
Mathlas 
McCarthy 
McGee 
McGovem 
Mclntyre 
Metcalf 
Mondale 
Montoya 
NAYS— 34 


Aiken  Gumey 

Allen  Hansen 

Baker  Holland 

Boggs  Hruska 

Byrd.  W.  V».  Jordan.  N.C 


Moss 

Muskle 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Prouty 

Projonlre 

Randolph 

RiblcoS 

Spong 

Stevens 

Symington 

Tydlngs 

WUllams.  N.J. 

Yarborougb 

Young.  Oblo 

Schwelker 
Scott 

Smith.  Maine 
Smith,  m. 
S(>arkman 


Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed.  ^  , 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  the  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.     

UNSOLICITED  CREDIT  CARDS 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  Calendar  No.  733:  S.  721. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  blU 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  (S.  721)  to  safeguard  the  consumer 
by  requiring  greater  standards  of  care 
in  the  issuance  of  unsolicited  credit 
cards  and  by  limiting  the  liabUity  of 
consumers  for  the  unauthorized  use  of 
credit  cards,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  biU 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  with 
amendments  on  page  2.  line  10.  after 
the  word  "requested",  strike  out  m 
writing"  and  insert  "and  received";  on 
page  3.  after  line  4,  strike  out: 

SEC  2  section  105  of  the  Truth  In  Lending 
Act  (82  Stat.  146)   is  amended  by  Inserting 
"(a)"  before  "The  Board"  and  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  a  new  subsection  as  follows: 
••(b)  The  Board  shall  prescribe  regulations 
eovernlng  the  conditions  under  which  card 
^uers   may  Issue   credit  cards   which  the 
cardholder    has    not   requested^  In   wrlUng. 
Such  regulations  shall  prescrll*  minimum 
•^  standards  to  be  followed  by  all  W  Issuers 
m  checking  the  credit  worthlne^of  pros- 
pective cardholders  in  order  (1)   tb  protect 
consumers  against  overextending  themselves 
with  credit  obtained  through  the  use  of  un- 
solicited credit  cards,  and  (2)  when  the  card 
issuer  is  a  bank  Insured  by  the  Federal  De- 
posit  Insurance   Corporation,   to  safeguard 
the  safety  and  soundness  of  the  bank." 

Sec  3.  The  Truth  In  Lending  Act  (82  Stat. 
146)  Is  amended  by  adding  after  section  131 
the  following  section: 


Cook 

Cotton 

Curtis 

EUender 

Enrtn 

Fannin 

Fong 

Anderson 

Bennett 

Brooke 

Byrd.  Va. 

Church 

Dodd 


Jordan,  Idaho  Stennls 

Long  Talmadge 

McCleUan  Thurmond 

MlUer  WUllams.  Del. 

Murpby  Young,  N.  Dak. 
Packwood 
Percy 
NOT  VOTINO— 18 

Dole  Mansfield 

Eastland  Mundt   j. 

Goldwater  Nelson  *^ 

Goodell  RusseU 

Grlffln  Saxbe 

Magnuson  Tower 


So  the  bm  (S.  1814)  was  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  provide  for  public  ownership 
of  the  mass  transit  bus  system  operated 
by  D.C.  Transit  System,  Inc. ;  and  other 
private  bus  transit  companies  engaged  in 
scheduled  regular  route  operations  In  the 
Washington  metropolitan  area  tc  au- 
thorize interim  financial  assistance  for 
the  D.C.  Transit  System,  Inc.,  pending 
public  acquisition  of  its  bus  transit  fa- 
cilities; and  for  other  purposes." 


And.  in  lieu  thereof.  Insert: 

Sbc.  2.  (a)  The  Truth  In  Lending  Act  (82 
Stat.  146)  Is  amended  by  adding  after  sec- 
tion 131  the  following  sections: 
'•§  132.  Tft^"""'^  of  credit  cards 

"No  credit  card  shall  be  issued  except  In 
response  to  a  request  or  appUcatlon  there- 
for This  prohibition  does  not  apply  to  the 
renewal  of  any  accepted  credit  card  Issued 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  section  or  to 
the  renewal  of  any  credit  card  issued  prior 
to  such  effective  date  if  the  card  issued  prior 
to  such  date  was  issued  in  response  to  a  re- 
quest or  appUcatlon  therefor.  Such  pro- 
hibition applies  to  the  renewal  of  any  other 
credit  card  the  first  time  such  card  Is  re- 
newed after  the  effective  date  of  this  section, 
but  does  not  apply  to  any  subsequent  re- 
newals thereof. 

On  page  4.  at  the  beginning  of  line 
12.  strike  out  "132"  and  insert  "133"; 
at' the  beginning  of  line  13,  insert  "(a)"; 
on  page  5,  line  9.  after  the  word  "such", 
strike  out  "information.",  Jind  insert  "in- 
formation." 

"(b)  In  any  action  by  a  card  issuer 
to  enforce  liability  for  the  use  of  a  credit 
card,  the  burden  of  proof  Is  upon  the 
card  Issuer  to  show  that  the  use  was 


authorized  or.  If  the  use  was  unauthor- 
ized, then  the  burden  of  proof  is  upon 
the  card  issuer  to  show  that  the  condi- 
tions of  liabUity  for  the  unauthorized 
use  of  a  credit  card,  as  set  forth  in  sub- 
section (a),  have  been  met. 

"(c)  Except  as  provided  in  this  sec- 
tion, a  cardholder  incurs  no  liability 
from  the  unauthorized  use  of  a  credit 
card." 

(b)  The  table  of  contents  of  chapter  2 
of  the  Truth  in  Lending  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"132.  Issuance  of  credit  cards. 
"133.  Liability     of     holder     of     credit 
card." 

And  on  page  6.  at  the  A>eginning  of 
line  1,  change  the  section  number  from 
"4"  to  "3";  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

S.  721 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
103  of  the  Truth  in  Lending  Act  (82  Stat. 
146)  Is  amended  by  redesignating  subsec- 
tions (J),  (k),  and  (1)  as  subsections  (p). 
(q).  and  (r),  respectively,  and  by  adding  J, 
after  subsection  (i)  the  following:  ^— ^ 

•'(j)  The  term  'adequate  notice",  as  used 
In  section  132.  means  a  printed  notice  on 
any  credit  card  issued  to  a  cardholder,  or 
on  each  periodic  statement  setting  forth  the 
account  of  a  cardholder,  which  Is  set  forth 
clearly  and  conspicuously,  in  accordance  with 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Board,  so  that 
a  person  against  whom  It  is  to  operate  could 
reasonably  be  expected  to  have  noticed  It 
and  understood  its  meaning. 

■•(k)  The  term  •credit  card'  means  any 
card,  plate,  coupon  book  or  other  credit  de- 
vice existing  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
money,  property,  labor,  or  services  on  credit. 
"(1)  The  term  'accepted  credit  card'  means 
any  credit  card  which  the  cardholder  has 
requested  in  writing  and  received  or  has 
signed  or  has  used,  or  authorized  another  to 
use,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  money, 
property,  labor,  or  services  on  credit.  A  re- 
newal credit  card  shall  be  deemed  to  be  ac- 
cepted if  it  is  issued  within  one  year  after 
a  prior  card  has  been  paid  for  or  used.  A  new 
credit  card  Issued  in  substitution  for  an  ac- 
cepted credit  card  as  a  result  of  a  change  in 
the  corporate  structure  or  ownership  of  a 
card  Issuer  shall  be  deemed  to  be  an  accepted 
credit  card. 

"(m)  The  term  'cardholder'  means  any 
person  to  whom  a  credit  card  is  issued  or 
any  person  who  has  agreed  with  the  card 
issuer  to  pay  obligations  arising  from  the 
issuance  of  a  credit  card  to  another  person, 
"(n)  The  term  'card  issuer'  means  any 
person  who  issues  a  credit  card. 

"  (o)  The  term  'unauthorized  use',  as  used 
in  section  132,  means  a  use  of  a  credit  card 
by  a  person  other  than  the  cardholder  who 
does  not  have  actual.  impUed,  or  apparent 
authority  for  such  use  and  from  which  the 
cardholder  receives  no  benefit." 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Truth  in  Lending  Act  (83 
Stat.  146)  is  amended  by  adding  after  sec- 
tion 131  the  following  sections: 
"S  132.  Issuance  of  credit  cards 

"No  credit  card  shall  be  issued  except  In 
response  to  a  request  or  application  there- 
for. This  prohibition  does  not  apply  to  the 
renewal  of  any  accepted  credit  card  Issued 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  section  or 
to  the  renewal  of  any  credit  card  issued  prior 
to  such  effective  date  if  the  card  Issued  prior 
to  such  date  was  issued  in  response  to  a 
request  or  application  therefor.  Such  prohi- 
bition applies  to  the  renewal  of  any  other 
credit  card  the  first  time  such  card  Is  re- 
newed after  the  effective  daie  of  this  section. 
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but  dOM  not  apply  to.  any  subsequent  re- 
newals thereof. 
"I  133.  Liability  of  bolder  of  credit  card 

"(a)  A  cardholder  shall  be  liable  for  the 
unauthorized  use  of  a  credit  card  only  If  the 
card  U  an  accepted  credit  card,  the  liability 
Is  not  In  excea*  of  fifty  dollars,  the  card 
Issuer  gives  adequate  notice  to  the  card- 
holder of  the  potential  liability,  the  card 
Issuer  has  provided  a  method  whereby  the 
user  of  the  credit  card  can  be  Identified  as 
the  person  authorized  to  use  It,  the  unau- 
thorized use  occurs  before  the  cardholder 
has  notified  the  card  Issuer  that  an  unau- 
thorized use  of  the  credit  card  has  occurred 
or  may  occur  as  the  result  of  loss,  theft,  or 
otherwise,  and  the  card  Issuer  has  taken 
such  action,  after  being  so  notified  by  the 
cardholder,  as  is  reasonably  designed  to 
advise  those  merchants  or  others  with  whom 
the  credit  card  Is  likely  to  be  vised  of  the 
possibility  that  an  unauthorized  use  there- 
of may  occur.  Por  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, a  cardholder  notifies  a  card  Issuer  by 
taking  such  steps  as  may  be  reasonably  re- 
quired In  the  ordinary  course  of  business 
to  provide  the  card  issuer  with  the  pertinent 
Information  whether  or  not  any  particular 
officer,  employee,  or  agent  of  the  card  Issuer 
does  In  fact  receive  such  Information. 

"(b)  In  any  action  by  a  card  Issuer  to  en- 
force liability  for  the  use  of  a  credit  card, 
the  burden  of  proof  Is  upon  the  card  Issuer  to 
show  that  the  use  was  authorized  or.  If  the 
use  was  unauthorized,  then  the  burden  of 
proof  Is  upon  the  card  Issuer  to  show  that 
the  conditions  of  liability  for  the  unauthor- 
ized use  of  a  credit  card,  as  set  forth  in 
subsection  (a),  have  been  met. 

"(c)  Except  as  provided  In  this  section, 
a  cardholder  Incurs  no  liability  from  the  un- 
authorized use  of  a  credit  card." 

(b)  The  table  of  contents  of  chapter  2  of 
the  Truth  In  Lending  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"132.  Issuance  of  credit  cards. 
"133.  Liability  of  holder  of  credit  card." 

Sec.  3.  The  amendments  to  the  Truth  In 
Lending  Act  made  by  this  Act  shall  become 
effective  upon  the  expiration  of  six  months 
after  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
THE  caEorr  caxo  ckazs 

%Sx.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  ac- 
cording to  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  at 
the  end  of  Pebniary  1970.  there  was  ap- 
proximately $15  billion  outstanding  in 
so-called  plastic  credit.  This  is  credit 
obtained  <by  consumers  from  banks, 
stores,  oil  companies,  and  other  business 
enterprises,  the  credit  line  usually  being 
activated  by  the  simple  presentation  of 
a  little  plastic  card. 

Until  recently  this  "plastic  credit"  had 
been  allowed  to  run  rampant  and  the 
American  public  was  flooded,  literally 
Inundated,  with  unwanted  and  unso- 
licited credit  cards.  A  short  time  ago 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  issued  an 
order  or  trade  regulation  prohibiting  the 
distribution  of  all  unsolicited  credit 
cards  by  retailers,  oil  companies,  and  all 
other  creditors  except  common  carriers 
and  banks. 

The  bill  now  before  us.  Mr.  President. 
S.  721,  through  an  amendment  to  the 
Truth  in  Lending  Act  prohibits  banks, 
retailers,  and  others  from  distributing 
unsolicited  credit  cards,  limits  the  card- 
holder's maximum  liability  to  $50,  and 
places  the  burden  of  proof  squarely  on 
the  card-issuing  institution. 

Why  Is  this  Jegislation  so  necessary? 
Perhaps  some  examples  of  the  abuses  of 
imsollcited  credit   cards  are  In  order. 


There  is  the  case  of  a  man  who  applied 
for  a  credit  card.  The  application  was  re- 
viewed and  rejected.  Later  the  same  man 
received  an  tmsohclted  credit  card  from 
the  same  company  that  had  turned  down 
his  credit  card  application. 

Another  man  who  liked  more  than  a 
moderate  amount  of  liquor  was  both 
surprised  and  delighted  to  receive  an 
unsolicited  credit  card  in  the  mall.  Like 
a  shot  he  was  off  to  the  neighborhood 
tavern  and  managed  over  a  short  period 
to  drink  up  on  credit  over  $400  worth 
of  alcohol  before  his  distraught  family 
realized  how  he  was  able  to  pay  for  his 
drunken  habits. 

These  are  but  two  examples  of  the 
abuses  to  which  creditor  institutions 
the  imsolicited  distribution  of  credit 
cards.  There  are  many  others.  Heads 
of  households  have  been  less  than 
pleased  to  receive  credit  card  bills  for 
purchases  made  by  dependents  on  im- 
solicited credit  cards  sent  directly  to 
spouses  and  even  to  childrai. 

Though  unsolicited  credit  cards  do  not 
have  to  be  used  by  the  recipient,  the 
temptation  to  do  so  is  very  great.  And 
no  wonder;  look  what  one  can  do  with 
a  little  plastic  card — you  can  fly  now, 
have  a  full  vacation  and  pay  later,  get 
the  car  fixed,  and  finance  a  myriad  of 
other  personal  services,  stay  in  the  finest 
hotels,  eat  in  the  best  restaurants,  enjoy 
Uvp  entertainment,  or  purchase  almost 
any  other  conmiodity  imaginable.  Even 
things  like  charitable  contributions  can 
be  handled  by  credit  cards,  and  recent- 
ly several  banks  announced  that  their 
credit  cards  could  now  be  used  to  pay 
taxes.  The  plastic  credit  revolution  Is 
upon  us  in  full  force.  The  era  of  the 
plastic  card  economy  is  fast  approaching. 

That  a  credit  card  economy  is  on  the 
horizon  should  be  sufficient  impetus  to 
make  us  realize  that  we  must  eliminate 
the  present  chaos  in  the  distribution 
of  these  cards.  The  bill  we  are  consider- 
ing, Mr.  President,  encoiu-ages  creditors 
to  adopt  careful  and  controlled  criteria 
for  screening  and  selecting  their  credit 
card  customers.  By  prohibiting  the  unso- 
licited distribution  of  bank  credit  cards, 
S.  721,  encourages  creditors  to  reestab- 
lish sound  lending  and  credit  rating  pro- 
cedures in  selecting  applicants  for  their 
credit  cards.  Careful  selection  of  credit 
card  applicants  based  on  solicited  appli- 
cations reduces  the  risks  of  mail  theft  in- 
herent in  random  mass  mailings  and 
lessens  the  possibility  that  the  cards  will 
fall  into  criminal  or  unauthorized  hands. 

Recent  press  reports  indicate  there 
has  been  an  unusual  amount  of.  credit 
card  theft  and  unauthorized  use  of  credit 
cards  in  the  Washington,  D.C..  area. 
Banks  in  Washington  have  stopped 
sending  credit  cards  in  the  mail  and 
some  larger  stores  are  complaining  that 
credit  card  losses  are  running  from  37  to 
50  percent  higher  than  a  year  ago.  Bus- 
inessmen feel  most  of  their  stolen  credit 
problems  come  from  cards  being  taken 
from  the  postal  system  on  mass  mail- 
ings. 

The  indiscriminate  mass  mailing  of 
credit  cards  often  puts  the  cards  in  the 
hands  of  the  very  consiwiers  who  can 
least  resist  the  imcontrollable  urge  to 
spend  money  they  do  no^'have  and  ca^ 


not  afford  to  lose:  the  prohibition  of  un- 
solicited credit  cards  will  protect  these 
consumers  from  getting  too  deeply  into 
debt.  To  many  of  these  people  it  is  like 
rubbing  Aladdin's  lamp.  One  can  rub  it 
and  almost  anything  that  is  wanted 
appears. 

In  addition  to  prohibiting  the  distribu- 
tion of  unsolicited  credit  cards,  the  bill 
limits  the  credit  cardholder's  liability  to 
a  maximum  of  $50  and  in  cases  of  dis- 
pute places  the  burden  of  proof  on  the 
issuing  institution. 

I  have  discussed  the  credit  card  econ- 
omy in  general  and  the  fact  that  the  con- 
sumer now  has  about  $15  billion  in 
plasUc  debt.  But  by  far  the  fastest  grow- 
ing form  of  credit  is  the  bank  credit  card. 
As  of  February  28,  1970,  a  report  fr«n 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  estimates 
that  there  is  $2,384  billion  in  outstand- 
ing credit  on  bank  credit  cards.  But, 
thou^  bank  credit  cards  do  not  yet  rep- 
resent an  overwhelming  percentage  of 
the  outstanding  consumer  credit,  the 
startling  fact  is  that  in  2 '/a  years  the 
banks'  percentage  of  the  credit  card 
market  more  than  doubled.  In  1967,  the 
banks  had  7  percent  of  the  market;  in 
1970  the  banks'  percentage  of  the 
market  has  risen  to  over  15  percent.  In 
just  32  months— from  June  30,  1967,  to 
February  28, 1970 — outstanding  credit  on 
bank  credit  cards  rose  from  $800  million 
to  $2,384  billion. 

In  September  1967,  197  banks  had 
credit  card  plans;  by  December  1968.  510 
banks  were  in  the  field ;  and  as  of  June 
1969.  699  banks  offered  credit  cards. 

Of  the  300  million  credit  cards  now 
thought  to  be  in  consiuner  hands,  it  has 
been  estimated  that  about  100  million  are 
bank  credit  cards  representing  about  50 
million  accounts.  The  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency's  recent  report  indicates  there 
are  about  10.5  million  active,  national 
bank  credit  card  accounts.  This  would 
represent  over  20  million  cards. 

Bank  losses  on  credit  card  loans  in  the 
first  half  of  1967  were  eight  times  as  great 
as  losses  on  other  consumer  loans.  In  that 
period  banks  lost  $12.5  million  on  credit 
card  loans  for  a  loss  ratio  of  about  2  per- 
cent. On  all  other  consumer  loans  In  the 
same  period  bank  losses  ran  about  one- 
fourth  of  1  percent. 

In  spite  of  such  loss  figures,  the  banks 
like  credit  cards.  The  reason  is  obvious. 
In  addition  to  the  approximately  5  per- 
cent discount  the  banks  get  from  the 
business  enterprise,  the  banks  also  earn  r 
up  to  18  percent  annual  interest  on  the 
money  they  loan  the  cardholder.  More- 
over, the  cardholder's  line  of  credit  can 
easily  be  reactivated  without  the  effort 
of  coming  to  the  bank  and  filling  out 
forms  and  the  odds  are  favorable  that 
the  cardholder  will  activate  his  credit 
several  times  a  year. 

It  Is  quite  possible  that  banks  are  di- 
verting funds  into  the  credit  card  lend- 
ing area  that  otherwise  might  be  used  to 
finance  home  loans  or  small  business 
ventures.  This  tends  both  to  dry  up  the 
available  credit  and  drive  up  the  interest 
rates  in  these  areas. 

For  a  banker,  the  credit  card  is  good 
business  because  the  rate  of  return  is 
so  great  and  the  prospects  tire  excellent 
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that  banks  will  continue  to  increase  their 
shai«  of  the  credit  card  market. 

The  reforms  proposed  in  my  bUl,  Mr. 
President,  will  in  no  way  impede  the  de- 
velopment of  the  credit  card  business^ 
The  bill  merely  encourages  creditors  to 
refrain  from   adopting   a  shotgun  ap- 
proach In  acquiring  credit  card  accounte. 
Banks  claim  that  in  order  to  induce  mer- 
chants to  accept  their  card  they  must 
show  a  high  number  of  cr«Ut  cards  in 
circulation;  and  they  contend  that  only 
through  unsolicited  distribution  of  cred- 
it cards  can  they  get  the  necessary  vol- 
ume. I  quesUon  the  relevance  of  this  ar- 
gument. In  their  overwhelming  haste  to 
get  into  the  credit  card  business,  banks 
or  other  creditors  should  not  be  given 
carte  blanche  authority  to  impose  addi- 
tional burdens  on  the  consumer.  I  find  it 
hard  to  beUeve  a  business  cMUiot  be 
buUt  up  by  following  sound  and  orderly 
procedures.  ».».«. 

The  bUl  before  us  eliminates  what  is 
known  in  the  trade  as  "the  negative  pre- 
maUer."  Using  this  device  creditors  can 
indiscriminately  compile  lists  of  names 
from  their  own  customers,  from  credit 
bureaus,  from  other  general  lists  or  name 
sources,  and  even  from  the  phone  book 
and  send  the  unsuspecting  consumer  a 
letter  saying  he  is  one  of  the  chosen  few 
who  wUl  receive  a  credit  card  within  a 
certain  period  unless  he  Uk^  the  iniUa- 
tive  and  returns  a  form  saying  he  does 
not  want  it.  In  such  a  case  the  burden  is 
on  the  consumer  to  either  say  he  does 
not  want  the  caid  or  destroy  the  card 
when  it  arrives. 

Under  the  terms  of  this  bill  creditors 
can  stUl  use  any  list  of  potential  custom- 
ers and  mail  the  unknown  consumers  let- 
ters saying  they  are  among  the  ch^n 
few  who  have  been  selected  to  receive 
credit  cards.  But  the  consumer  wUl  have 
to  initiate  the  posiUve  act  of  completing 
an  application  and  returning  it  to  the 
bank  before  tA^bank  can  send  hun  a 
card  This  is  known  as  the  "positive  pre- 
maUer"  because  unless  the  consumer 
takes  some  positive  acUon  he  will  not  re- 
ceive a  credit  card.  The  burden  is  no 
longer  on  the  consumer  to  act  if  he  does 
not  want  a  credit  card.  He  can  Ignore  the 
letter  or  throw  it  away  without  worrying 
about    receiving    an    unwanted    credit 

Let  us  look  at  the  effects  of  the  elimi- 
nation of  unsolicited  credit  cards. 

The  general  public  will  no  longer  have 
the  burden  of  refusing  or  <^Pf  »^,  °J 
an  unwanted  credit  card.  And  families 
already  burdened  with  debt  wUl  not  be 
tempted  to  spend  beyond  their  means 
and  incur  more  indebtedness 

They  are  almost  Impossible  to  burn. 

It  requires  quite  a  grip  to  cut  them  with 

scissors.  It  is  a  puzzle  to  know  whft  to 

do  with  them.  If  these  cards  are  lost^e 

risk  is  there  that  that  person's  cred^ 

rating  will  be  ruined.  All  this  will  be 

eliminated  if  the  bUl  is  enacted  into  law. 

The  consumer  will  also  be  relieved  of 

the  psychological  burden  of  thinking  he 

might  somehow  be  responsible  for  me 

fraudulent  use  of  his  unwanted  card: 

and  the  risk  that  the  consumer's  credit 

rating  could  be  ruined  Is  substanUally 

less 


Elimination  of  the  unsolicited  credit 
card  reduces  the  likelihood  that  a  fam- 
ily member  wUl  get  a  card  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  head  of  the  liousehold. 
And  the  possibUity  of  card  theft  from 
the  mails  and  fraudulent  use  is  consid- 
erably reduced. 

I  consider  receipt  of  an  unsolicited 
credit  card  an  unwarranted  invaaon  of 
privacy  and  I  am  pleased  that  S.  721  wlU 
help  protect  the  American  people  In  a 
small  way  at  least  against  additional  en- 
croachment on  its  privacy. 

A  very  important  feature  of  the  bill 
before  us.  Mr.  President,  is  that  it  limits 
the  cardholder's  liability  for  the  unau- 
thorized use  of  a  credit  card  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  $50.  If  the  cardholder  notifies 
the  card  issuer  that  an  unauthorized  use 
of  his  card  may  occur  because  of  loss, 
theft,  or  any  other  reason  before  the 
fraudulent  use  actuaUy  occurs,  the  card- 
holder is  not  liable  for  any  loss.  The 
cardholder  is  not  liable  for  any  debts  un- 
less he  "accepts"  the  card  by  requesting 
and  receiving  It  or  uses  it.  or  authorizes 
another  person  to  use  it.  Furthermore, 
unless  the  card  issuer  clearly  notifies  the 
cardholder  of  his  potential  liabihty  and 
unless  the  card  contains  some  means 
through  which  the  user  can  be  identified 
as  the  legitimate,  authorized  cardholder, 
the  cardholder  has  no  liabUity  at  aU. 

In  Une  with  the  provision  limitmg  the 
consumer's  liability  to  $50  under  any  set 
of  conditions.  S.  72;  places  the  burden 
of  proof  of  establishing  the  cardholder  s 
liability  on  the  issuing  institution.  -The 
creditor  will  now  have  to  prove  that  the 
use  of  the  card  in  question  was,  indeed, 
authorized,  or  show  that  aU  conditions 
for  the  cardholder's  liability  exist  if  the 
use  was  not  authorized. 

A  most  compelling  argument  for  the 
speedy  passage  and  enactment  of  this 
legislation  is  that  the  uncontroUed  and 
unsolicited  distribution  of  credit  cards 
helps  stimulate  infiation  at  the  very  t^e 
we  are  supposedly  trying  to  curb  It.  "The 
use  of  credit  cards  encourages  easier 
credit  and  helps  encourage  a  spending 
psychology  among  tiiose  very  p^ple  who 
can  least  resist  the  urge  to  buy^nd  who 
can  least  afford  to  overextend  them- 
selves. This  is  particularly  true  of  un- 
soUcited credit  cards  which  indiscrimi- 
nately find  their  way  to  people  who  are 
poor  credit  risks  and  have  difficulty  man- 
aging their  personal  finances. 

Dr.   Pierre   A.   Rinfret,    the   eminent 
economist  put  it  this  way: 

The  evidence  is  overwhelming  that  un- 
solicited cards  bearing  unlimited  llablUty  to 
the  recipient  have  caused  numerous  personal 
tragedies.  They  have  also  involved  some 
baSts  in  credit  management  poUcles  of 
doubtful  soundness,  to  say  the  least.  As  for 
the  techniques  to  be  used  In  preventing 
these  developments',  I  would  support:  (1) 
no  issuance  without  a  signed,  affirmative  re- 
Sbonse  to  a  prior  solicitation;  (2)  renewal  of 
existing  cards  on  Identical  terms;  (3)  zero 
liability  to  the  recipient. 


Testimony  at  the  hearings  indicated 
that  unsoUcited  bank  credit  cards  con- 
tributed heavily  to  personal  bank- 
ruptcies, m  a  recent  6-month  period.  17 
percent  of  those  filing  for  bankruptcy  in 
the  eastern  district  of  Tennessee  owed 
money  on  bank  credit  cards  almost  all 


of  which  were  unsoUcited.  In  many  to- 
stances.  the  few  hundred  doUars  of  addi- 
tional debt  incurred  through 'use  of  the 
unsoUclteiJ  bank  credit  card  was  suin- 
cient  to  force  the  consumer  into  bar^c- 
ruptcy.  The  cost  of  these  bankruptcies 
was  borne  by  other  creditors  as  well  as 
by  the  banks  which  issued  the  unsoUcit«l 
credit  cards  that  triggered  the  bank- 
ruptcies. In  fact,  the  average  loss  of 
other  creditors  was  seven  times  as  great 
as  the  loss  to  the  banks. 

The  Chief  of  the  Bankruptcy  Divisi<Hi 
of  the  Administrative  Office  of  the  U^. 
Courts.  Mr.  Royal  Jackson;  stated  at  the 
hearings  that  he  favored  prohibiting  un- 
soUcited credit  cards  as  one  means  or 
helping  reduce  the  level  of  consumer 
bankruptcies. 

The  hearings  also  brought  out  the  fact 
that  the  National  Federation  of  fiide- 
pendent  Business,  representmg  2'72,000 
firms,  poUed  their  members  and  foimd 
that  4  out  of  5  favored  complete  prohibi- 
tion of  unsolicited  credit  cards.  Most  of 
the   businessmen    poUed   believed   Uiat 
"credit  should  be  granted  only  to  those 
who  ask  for  it  and  have  demonstrated 
they  wUl  make  good  on  their  obUgations^ 
Many  businessmen  were  alarmed  at  the 
magnitude  of  consumer  credit  and  feared 
the  economic  consequences  if  there  wfere 
too  greet  an  increase  in  vmcoUectabW- 
debts    The  unfortunate   experience   of 
credit  card  losses  in  the  Washington, 
D  C.  area  that  I  described  earUer  indi- 
cates that  the  worst  fears  of  these  busi- 
nessmen are  being  substantiated  in  ac- 
tual fact. 

But  the  long  nm  implications  of  un- 
limited credit  card  growth  may  be  even 
more  serious  than  the  immediate  infla- 
tionary impact,  personal  bankruptcies, 
business  losses,  and  crime.  If  credit  cards 
stimulate  consumer  purchases  as  many 
retailers  obviously  beUeve.  then  the  un- 
checked grovrth  of  credit  cards  can  in- 
crease the  pubUc's  propensity  to  consume 
and  decrease  the  supply  of  savings.  This 
could  have  an  especiaUy  adverse  impact 
upon  the  mortgage  market  which  de- 
pends heavUy  upon  consumer  savings  as 
a  source  of  mortgage  credit.  If  we  weaken 
our  traditional  habits  of  thrift  through 
the  continued  growth  of  credit  cards,  we 
may  not  be  able  to  finance  the  housing 
we  wiU  need  over  the  next  decade.  This 
point    was    underscored    by    Secretary 
Romney  in  recent  testimony  before  the' 
House    Banking    Committee    when    he 
warned  of  a  pending  capital  shortage  and 
the  need  to  curtail  other  areas  of  credit 
demand,  such  as  credit  cards. 

Many  representatives  of  the  bankmg 
Industry  expressed  concern  that  unposl- 
tion  of  a  ban  on  the  distribution  of  un- 
soUcited credit  cards  at  this  juncture 
woulrflireate  an  unfair  compeUtive  ad- 
vantage for  those  banks  with  existii« 
credit  card  plans.  It  was  argued  that  it 
would  be  extremely  difacult  if  not  im- 
possible for  a  new  bank  to  break  into 
the  market  if  It  pould  not  mass  mall  un- 
soUcited cards.  This,  bank  spokesn^ 
argued,  would  create  a  monopoly   for 
those  banks  already  in  the  field  and 
would  unfairly  ui>set  the  balance  of  our 
competitive  free  market  system. 

This    arg\unent,    I   think,    was    most 
strenuously  urged  by  witnesses  who  o&- 
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posed  the  bill  in  the  committee.  In  fact, 
it  was  the  one  that  seemed  to  tip  the 
balance,  at  one  point,  in  the  adminis- 
tration's view,  when  they  seemed  to 
switch  from  opposing  vinsolicited  dis- 
tribution of  laediFcards  to  favoring  it. 

Though  onJ^can  dispute  the  pereua- 
siveness  of  this  argiunent.  S.  721  meets 
the  problem  squarely  by  requiring  that 
the  first  renewals  of  ail  unsolicited  credit 
cards  after  this  law  is  enacted  can  only 
be  sent  out  in  response  to  a  request  or 
application.  This  provision  does  not 
effect  subsequent  renewals  of  the  orig- 
inally unsolicited  card.  Thus,  banks 
who  broke  «into  the  credit  card  market 
through  the  use  of  unsolicited  cards  can 
only  renew  these  cards  through  so- 
licited apRlications:  and  banks  attempt- 
ing to"TJTCs^  into  the  credit  card  business 
will  not  even  be  placed  at  a  throretical 
disadvantage  because  they  have  to  solicit 
applications. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  I  have  made  it 
abundantly  clear  why  I  urge  prompt 
passage  of  this  bill,  which  imiquely  pro- 
tects the  consumer  while  at  the  same 
time  it  encourages  creditors  to  reestab- 
lish sound  practices  in  distributing  credit 
cards.  The  Truth  in  Lending  Act  itself 
was  a  milestone  in  consumer  protection 
legislation  and  clearly  helped  esUblish 
consumer  interests  as  a  major  congres- 
sional concern.  The  present  bill  con- 
structively strengthens  the  credit  card 
section  of  Truth  in  Lending. 

And  neither  can  we  overlook  the  spin- 
off results  this  measure  will  have  helping 
control  inflation,  reduce  mail  theft,  and 
eliminate  the  credit  card  black  market. 
Prompt  Senate  approval  and  enactment 
of  "iWs  legislation  is  clearly  in  the  na- 
tional interest. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  send  to  the  desk 
three  amendments  to  S.  721.  At  the  prop- 
er time.  I  shall  ask  that  these  amend- 
ments be  considered  en  bloc. 

For  the  information  of  the  Senate,  the 
first  amendment  would  amend  the  defini- 
tion of  a  card  issuer  to  include  ndt  only 
the  person  who  Issues  the  card,  but  also 
any  agent  of  the  issuer.  This  is  in- 
tended to  prevent  any  possible  circum- 
ventiOTi  of  the  act  by  an  issuer  setting  up 
a  subsidiary  or  intermediary  for  the  pur- 
pose of  issuing  credit  cards.     > 

In  addition,  the  revised  definition 
would  Include  a  merchant  honoring  a 
bank  credit  card  insofar  as  the  mer- 
chant was  an  agent  of  the  bank  in  the 
extension  of  credit.  Thus,  the  burden 
of  proof  which  is  required  of  the  card 
issuer  under  section  133(b)  would  apply 
to  the  nierchant  as  well  as  the  bank. 
should  aMnerchant  bring  suit  against  a 
consumer.  I  believe  this  amendment  will 
strengthen  the  act  and  provide  the  con- . 
sumer  with  a  greater  degree  of 
protection. 

The  second  amendment  would  make 
it  clear  that  $50  limitation  on  liability 
would  not  apply  if  the  consumer  had  a 
lesser  liability  under  other  jnjplicable  law 
or  under  this  agreement  with  the  card 
Issuer. 

A  few  States  have  passed  legislation 
limiting  the  consumer's  liability  for  the 
unauthorized  use  of  credit  cards.  It  is 
probable  that  additional  State  leglsla- 
tioQ  will  be  enacted  from  time  to  time. 


The  State  of  Massachusetts  limits  the 
consumer's  liability  to  SI 00.  The  State  of 
Illinois  limits  the  consumer's  liability  to 
$75  in  the  case  of  a  card  with  a  signature 
panel  and  to  $25  in  the  case  of  a  card 
with  no  signature  panel.  It  is  posiiible 
that  the  States  may  wish  to  go  beyond 
the  Federal  legislation  and  reduce  the 
consumer's  liability  to  less  than  $50.  Un- 
der my  anjgndment  this  would  become 
possible  without  running  ci>unter  to  the 
requirements  of  the  Federal  law. 

A  number  of  card  issuers  also  have 
entered  sinto  agreements  with  consum- 
ers to  limit  their  liability  to  a  specified 
amount.  For  example,  one  large  New 
York  bank  limits  the  consumer's  liability 
to  $25.  Under  my  amendment  \t  would 
be  clear  that  in  such  a  case  the  consum- 
er's liability  of  $25  would  not  be  altered 
by  the  Federal  legislation. 

The  third  amendment  in  the  group  I 
have  sent  to  the  desk  would  change  the  , 
effective  date  of  the  legislation.  The  bill 
as  reported  by  committee  would  become 
effective  in  6  months.  Under  my  amend- 
ment, section  132  which  prohibits  the 
unsolicited  distribution  of  credit  cards, 
would  become  effective  immediately 
upon  enactment;  and  section  133,  which 
limits  the  consumer's  liability  to  $50 
would  become  effective  in  3  months  fol- 
lowing enactment. 

I  believe  it  is  particularly  important  to 
reduce  the  period  of  time  which  credi- 
tors would  have  to  send  out  unsolicited 
credit  cards.  Under  the  committee  bUl. 
it  is  possible  that  credit  card  issuers  could 
fiood  the  country  with  unsolicited  credit 
cards  during  the  6-montn  period  follow- 
ing the  'bill's  enactment.  Such  an  effort 
to  beat  the  deadline  might  very  well  be 
reminiscent  to  the  OklsUioma  land  rush. 
Certainly  the  act  should  not  set  up  an 
incentive  to  creditors  to  mail  out  unsolic- 
ited credit  cards  in  a  last-ditch  effort  to 
get  in  under  the  wire. 

Mi^.  President.  I  believe  these  three 
amendments  will  substantially  strength- 
en the  bill  and  make  it  more  effective 
for  the  consumer.  I  recommend  to  the 
Senate  that  they  be  adopted. 

Mr.  President,  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  my  amendments  are  not  in  order 
until  the  committee  amendments  have 
been  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
LoNC) .  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  shall  not  ask  for 
action  on  the  amendments  now. 

I  would  like,  before  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire,  to  compliment 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  for  his  leadership  on  this 
bill.  Senator  McIntyre.  I  think,  deserves 
a  great  deal  of  the  credit  for  the  bill. 
He  offered  two  amendments  in  commit- 
tee which  substantially  strengthen  the 
bill.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  his 
amendment  that  went  to  the  heart  of 
the  problem  by  prohibiting  the  unsolic- 
ited distribution  of  credit  cards  and  by 
shifting  the  burden  of  proof  to  the  credit 
issuer  for  the  misuse  of  credit  cards. 

My  bill  as  originally  drawn  was  not 
as  strong  a  bill  as  it  was  after  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  had  amended  it.  I 
was  delighted  and  proud  to  support  the 
amendments  of  the  Senator  frbm  New 
Hampshire,  but  he  took  the  initiative  and 


should  have  credit  for  it.  He  has  dem- 
onstrated that  he  is  an  effective  cham- 
pion of  the  consumer  by  his  very  con- 
structive amendments  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
my  good  friend  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin. 

I  wonder  if  the  Senator  would  respond 
to  a  few  questions  that  might  be  of  fur- 
ther interest  in  the  way  of  legisli^tive 
history. 

The  first  question  is.  What  is  the 
usual  true  annual  interest  rate  on  con- 
simier  credit  cards? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Of  course,  it  does 
vary,  but  as  I  understand  it.  the  usual 
or  the  typical  rate  is  18  percent.  That  is 
the  true  atmual  rate.  18-percent  interest. 
In  other  words,  if  a  person  does  not  pay 
up  within  30  days,  the  rate  begins  to  run 
at  the  18-percent  annual  rate. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Does  this  include  the 
discount  on  the  reimbursement  to  tie 
participating  merchants?  \ 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  does  not.  no. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  That  would  run  to 
what? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  discount  is 
typically  5  percent,  and  if  all  purchasers 
paid  up  within  a  month,  that  5  percent  ■ 
could  be  multiplied  by  12,  and  therefore 
would  be  a  60-percent  rate;  but.  of 
course,  there  is  a  cost  involved.  It  would 
not  be  a  net  profit  to  the  bank,  but  it 
would  be  at  a  60-percent  rate. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Does  the  Senator 
know  whether  any  studies  have  been 
made  to  show  whether  and  to  what  ex- 
tent the  enormous  expansion  of  con- 
sumer credit  cards  In  recent  years  may 
have  contributed  to  the  present  infla- 
tionary spiral?  The  Senator  alluded  W 
this  in  his  statement,  but  he  may  wlsBfbp 
expand  on  it  further. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  There  was  a  lot  of 
testimony  on  this  point,  pro  and  con. 
Some  witnesses  felt  it  was  not  a  big 
factor. 

I  think  it  has  contributed  In  several 
ways.  For  example,  the  amoimt  involved 
in  credit-card  sales  now  is  $15  billion  a 
year,  and  this  is  high  velocity  credit. 
This  is  credit  that  turns  over  very  rap- 
idly. 

It  seems  to  me  that  when  you  have 
$15  billion  more  of  demand,  in  our  econ- 
omy, then  it  undoubtedly  does  have  a 
signiflcant  effect  on  inflation,  especially 
when  it  is  rising  %t  a  rapid  rate.  That 
$15  billion  is  the  estimated  level  now. 
It  has  gone  up  rapiidly.  As  I  have  pointed 
out,  bank  credit  particularly  has  in- 
creased rapidly,  and  I  think  it  has  had  a 
substantial  effect. 

However,  I  think  the  effect  it  is  likely 
to  have  in  the  next  few  months  or  years 
could  be  a  great  deal  more  than  it  has 
had  thus  far,  because,  as  I  say,  it  Is  ex- 
panding very  rapidly. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Is  there  any  evidence 
that  the  high  return  on  consumer  credit 
cards  has  caused  banks  to  channel  an 
undue  proportion  of  their  funds  into  this 
area,  to  the  detriment  of  other  capital 
needs  such  as  housing  or  small  business? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes,  I  think  so.  A 
number  of  businessmen  have  complained 
about  this,  as  the  National  Federation 
of  Businessmen  has  pointed  out,  in  a  poll. 
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by  a  4-to-I  margin.  And  after  all,  when 
you  think  about  it.  when  you  think  of  $15 
billion  forced  into  this  area  at  a  time 
when  we  have  a  tremendous  shortage  of 
funds  and  the  supply  of  credit  is  limited, 
there  is  no  question  but  that  this  is  one 
of  the  factors  in  making  less  money 
available  for  housing,  for  example,  and 
'  making  that  which  is  available  available 
only  at  a  higher  price,  thus  creating 
higher  interest  rates. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin.  Now,  Mr.  President,  with 
the  permission  of  the  Senator,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  have  the 

floor  in  my  own  right. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
commend  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  PROXMIRE)  for  his  fine  statement 
and  for  his  excellent  leadership  in  this 
field.  J^t  has  been  a  real  privilege  for  me 
to  work  with  him  on  this  important  legis- 
lation, which  I  fully  endorse. 

Mr.  President,  the  legislation  before 
us  today  has  come  through  a  long  smd 
sometimes  painful  evolutionary  process 
and  its  enactment  is  urgently  needed  If 
we  are  to  solve  the  problems  and  cure 
the  abuses  which  have  arisen  as  a  result 
of  the  tremendous  and  rapid  growth  of 
the  credit  card  industry. 

Under  the  able  chairmanship  of  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin,  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Financial  Institutions  began 
an  inquiry  into  credit  card  plans  in 
October  1968.  The  subcommittee's  hear- 
ings indicated  that  there  was  a  need  for 
legislation  in  this  field.  Accordingly,  in 
January  1969.  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin introduced  S.  721  with  myself  and 
nine  other  Senators  as  cosponsors. 

The  purpose  of  the  legislation  was  two- 
fold: First,  to  provide  regulations  for 
the  issuance  of  so-called  unsolicited 
credit  cards,  which  had  not  been  re- 
quested by  the  intended  recipient,  and 
second,  to  limit  the  liability  of  card- 
holders for  unauthorized  use  of  cards 
which  might  be  lost,  stolen,  or  otherwise 
go  astray. 

The  liability  provisions  aroused  little 
controversy.  However,  the  subcommit- 
tee's hearings  revealed  a  wide  divergence 
of  opinion  on  how  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lem of  imsollcited  cards.  The  bill  as  orig- 
inally proposed  did  not  place  any  pro- 
hibition on  the  mailing  of  unsolicted 
credit  cards,  but  merely  authorized  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  to  issue  regula- 
tions governing  the  conditions  under 
which  such  cards  could  be  issued,  in- 
cluding minimum  standards  for  check- 
ing the  credit  worthiness  of  prospective 
cardholders. 

At  one  extreme,  some  witnesses,  in- 
cluding those  from  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  and  the  associations  represent- 
ing major  card  issuers,  took  the  position 
that  no  legislation  was  necessary.  On  the 
other  hand  some  witnesses,  representing 
the  consumer  point  of  view,  expressed 
the  opinion  that  no  credit  card  should 
be  issued  except  in  response  to  a  full- 
blown application.  Most  of  the  remain- 
ing witnesses,  including  a  representative 
of  the  President's  Committee  on  Con- 
sumer Interests,  advocated  some  form 
of  restriction  which  would  prohibit  com- 


pletely imsollcited  cards,  but  would  not 
require  a  full  application. 

As  a  result  of  the  hearings,  I  became 
convinced  that  there  was  need  for  a  sim- 
pler, more  direct,  and  more  effective  ap- 
proach to  the  problem  of  imsollcited 
credit  cards  than  the  one  proposed  in  the 
bill,  and  one  which  would  not  interfere 
unduly  with  the  card  Issuers  right  to  de- 
termine whom  he  considers  credit 
worthy.  Consequently,  I  offered  an 
amendment  which  would  prohibit  the 
mailing  of  a  credit  card  except  in  re- 
sponse to  a  request  or  application.  This 
provision  was  designed  to  prevent  the 
maihng  of  completely  unsolicited  cards 
but  to  permit  the  use  of  the  so-called 
positive  premailer,  whereby  a  card  Is- 
suer may  send  a  letter  offering  to  issue 
a  card  upon  receipt  of  a  request,  without 
going  through  the  complete  application 
procedure. 

I  felt  that  this  amendment  was  neces- 
sary for  several  reasons: 

First.  The  imrestrained  mailing  of  un- 
solicited credit  cards  appears  to  be  in- 
flationary in  a  number  of  respects.  The 
widespread  expansion  in  the  availability 
of  consumer  credit  brought  about 
through  use  of  this  technique  may  lead 
to  Impulse  buying  and  increased  con- 
sumer debt,  thereby  contributing  to  the 
present  inflationary  spiral.  In  this  con- 
nection it  seems  significant  that  there 
were  sizable  increases  In  both  the  total 
outstanding  consumer  debt  and  the  out- 
standing balance  on  bank  credit  cards 
last  year. 

Since  unsolicited  credit  cards  may  be 
Issued  with  little  or  no  checking  of  credit 
worthiness,  this  practice  will  almost  cer- 
tainly result  in  increased  defaults  and 
perhaps  bankruptcies.  This  will  In  turn 
lead  to  higher  rates  on  Insurance  against 
bad  debts  which  will  undoubtedly  be 
passed  on  to  the  consumer  In  the  form 
of  higher  prices. 

In  view  of  the  tremendous  expansion 
of  bank  credit  cards  through  the  use  of 
unsolicited  mailing,  small  retailers  may 
have  Uttle  choice  but  to  become  par- 
ticipants in  such  plans.  However,  the 
bank  In  reimbursing  the  retailer  for 
merchsmdise  purchased  on  such  plans 
may  discount  it,  by  as  much  as  2  to  6 
percent.  Again,  this  amount  will  un- 
doubtedly be  passed  on  to  the  consumer 
in  the  form  of  higher  prices. 

Second.  The  mailing  of  imsollcited 
credit  cards  Invites  theft  and  fraud,  and 
exi>oses  consumers  to  unnecessary 
threats  against  their  solvency  and  credit 
standing.  Such  cards  bear  a  computer 
account  number  and  lack  only  a  signa- 
ture to  validate  them.  Therefore  any  card 
which  is  misdirected  or  stolen  from  the 
mall  may  be  used  by  anyone  gaining  ac- 
cess to  It.  Since  the  Intended  recipient 
is  unaware  that  the  cardjias  been  sent, 
he  has  no  way  of  protecting  himself 
against  theft  and  use  of  such  cards. 

Third.  Most  of  the  individual  witnesses 
who  appeared  before  the  subcommittee 
regarded  the  mailing  of  unsolicited  cards 
as  an  invasion  of  privacy  because  an  ac- 
count was  established  in  their  name 
which  required  a  positive  action  on  their 
part  to  erase. 

The  major  argument  advanced  in  op- 
position to  the  prohibition  on  unsolicited 


cards  was  that  it  would  provide  an  un- 
fair competitive  advantage  for  those 
card  issuers  who  had  already  gained  a 
foothold  in  the  business  through  use  of 
the  unsolicited  device.  In  order  to  mini- 
mize £uiy  such  advantage,  the  final  ver- 
sion of  the  amendment  extended  the  pro- 
hibition to  first  renewals  of  any  cards 
which  were  previously  issued  on  an  un- 
solicited basis.  The  amendment  was 
adopted  by  the  committee  in  this  form. 

I  understand  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williabis)  intends  to 
offer  a  further  amendment  which  would 
"exempt  from  the  requirement  to  obtain 
a  request  for  renewal,  those  credit  cards 
which  although  originally  unsolicited, 
have  been  accepted  through  use  by  the 
recipient.  I  have  no  objection  to  this 
amendment  because  it  leaves  intact  the 
prohibition  on  mailing  of  any  new  imso- 
llcited cards  and  would  still  require  that 
a  request  be  obtained  for  the  renewal  of 
any  existing  unsolicited  cards  which  the 
recipient  has  not  accepted  through  use 
or  otherwise  validated.  Therefore,  it  does 
not  violate  the  original  purpose  which  I 
set  out  to  accomplish;  namely,  to  stop 
the  flow  of  unsolicited  credit  cards  to 
persons  who  have  not  asked  for  and  may 
not  want  them. 

The  committee  also  adopted  another 
amendment  I  offered,  the  purpose  of 
which  was  to  make  clear  that  whenever 
there  is  a  question  of  unauthorized  use 
of  a  credit  card  the  burden  of  proof  shall 
be  upon  the  card  issuer  rather  than  the 
cardholder.  Although  the  bill  as  origin- 
ally proposed  limited  the  liability  of  a 
cardholder  for  unauthorized,  use  to  $50 
in  the  case  of  an  accepted  card  and  zero, 
in  the  case  of  an  unaccepted  card,  the 
cardholder  still  had  the  burden  of  prov- 
ing that  the  use  weis  in  fact  unauthorized. 
This  could  entail  loss  of  time  from  work, 
legal  fees,  axid  possibly  a  permanent 
blight  on  one's  credit  record. 

I   understand   that   there   are   some 
further  perfecting   amendments  which 
the  committee  intends  to  offer  or  accept. 
Mr.  President,  this  Important  legisla- 
tion is  long  overdue.  However,  its  rapid 
enactment  was  made  even  more  essential 
by  action  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion earlier  this  month  in  Issuing  pro- 
posed regulations  concerning  the  mailing 
of  unsolicited  credit  cards.  The  proposed 
FTC  regulations  contain  virtually  the 
same  prohibitions  and  requirements  as 
my  amendment,  supplemented  by  the 
proposed  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey   (Mr.  WiLUAJts).  However, 
there  is  one  important  exception — ^the 
PTC  regulations  do  not  apply  to  banks, 
although  they  have  been  among   the 
heaviest  users  of  the  unsolicited  mailing 
device.  Since  the  PTC  regulations  would 
apply  to  all  other  credit  card  issuers,  ex- 
cept banks  and  common  carriers,  failure 
to  pass  this  4eglslatlon  would  create  a 
very  serious  unfair  competitive  situation. 
Moreover,  the  PTC  regulations  do  not 
contain   the   important   limitations   on 
cardholder  liability  for  unauthorized  use 
of  credit  cards.  Although  these  provisions 
have   been   relatively   noncontroverslal, 
they  constitute  an  integral  part  of  the 
pending  legislation  and  their  enactment 
is  equally  Important  as  that  of  the  pro- 
hibition on  unsolicited  mailings. 
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Mr.  President,  in  conclusion  I  would 
like  to  commend  again  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmirk)  for  taking 
the  lead  in  providing  protection  to  the 
consuming  public  in  this  vital  area.  I  urge 
miy  colleagues  to  join  in  this  effort  by 
passing  this  important  legislation. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Present,  I  send  an  amendment  to  the 
desk  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Unless 
the  amendment  is  an  amendment  to  one 
of  the  committee  amendments,  no 
amendment  Is  In  order  until  we  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  act  on  the  committee 
amendments. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  will 
witmiold  it. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  act  on  the  committee  amendments? 

The  PRESrOING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendments.  The  clerk  will  report  the 
first  committee  amendment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendments  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
committee  amendments  en  bloc. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President.  I  now  offer  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows : 

On  pag«  2.  line  13.  beginning  with  "A" 
strike  out  all  through  the  period  In  line  18. 

On  page  4.  line  3.  beginning  with  "This" 
strike  out  all  through  the  period  In  line  11 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"This  prohibition  does  not  apply  to  the  Issu- 
ance of  a  credit  card  In  renewal  of,  or  In 
substitution   for,  an  accepted  credit  card." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's amendment  is  to  amend  the  com- 
mittee amendment  which  has  already 
been  agreed  to.  and  thus  would  only  be 
In  Older  by  unanimous  consent.  Does  the 
Senator  ask  unanimous  consent? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  tJev.-  Jersey.  I  do. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President.  I  offer  this  amendment  for 
myself  and  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Sparkm.an>  ,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
(Mr.  Bennttt)  ,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tower),  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts 'Mr.  Brookx)  .  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Percy),  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Bir.  Oocdell).  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood)  . 

The  measure  before  the  Senate  today 
has  a  most  laudable  purpose — the  pro- 
hibition of  the  issuance  of  unsolicited 
credit  cards.  I  wish  to  express  my  greatest 
commendation  to  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Proxmire)  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyre) 
for  their  most  essential  and  worthy  work 
which  has  led  to  the  bill  before  us  today. 
I  am  in  full  accord  with  the  objectives 
of  the  proposed  legislation,  and  I  whole- 
heartedly support  this  consumer  protec- 
tion measiue. 


However,  under  this  bill  existing  credit 
cardholders  who  have  in  the  past  affirm- 
atively accepted  their  original  cards  ei- 
ther by  applying  for  them,  signing  them, 
or  using  them  would  be  required  to  fill 
out  applications  and  make  an  affirma- 
tive reacceptance  the  first  time  their 
cards  expire.  In  my  opinion,  this  burden- 
some requirement  would  serve  no  useful 
punpose. 

I  am.  therefore,  offering  an  amend- 
ment which  would  permit  accepted  credit 
cards  to  be  renewed  without  new  appli- 
cations being  made. 

Many  credit  cards  are  Issued  without 
expiration  dates  and  would  not  be  sub- 
ject to  the  renewal  provisions  contained 
In  S.  721.  This  would  have  the  effect  of 
encouraging  all  credit  card  issuers  to  use 
this  type  of  card  in  order  to  avoid  the 
inconvenience  and  confusion  caused  by 
the  requirement  of  affirmative  reappll- 
cation.  The  result  would  be  the  exact  sit- 
uation which  this  bill  was  Intended  to 
prevent — a  lack  of  continued  supervision 
of  the  credit  worthiness  of  the  card- 
holder. It  would  discourage  the  main 
method  by  which  issuers  can  control  the 
unwise  use  of  credit  cards  by  the  con- 
sumer. The  abandonment  of  this  type  of 
credit  supervision  should  not  be  encour- 
aged. 

By  adopting  my  amendment  we  can 
avoid  the  unnecessary  confusion  and  in- 
convenience which  S.  721  would  inflict 
uponyboth  the  users  and  issuers  of  credit 
cards.  As  the  bill  is  now  written,  an  ex- 
isting credit  cardholder  must  make  a 
specific  affirmative  request  for  renewal 
the  first  time  that  his  charge  plate 
expires. 

We  all  know  that  most  cardholders  are  ' 
unaware  of  specific  expiration  dates.  As 
a  matter  of  business  practice,  credit 
worthy  consumers  are  routinely  supplied 
with  renewed  cards  when  their  old  ones 
expire.  These  consumers  have  through- 
out the  years  relied  on  the  issuer  to 
automatically  send  them  new  cards  be- 
fore the  expiration  date.  S.  721  unless 
amended  would  end  this  practice.  Spe- 
cific requests  from  the  cardholder  would 
be  required  as  a  matter  of  law. 

Obviously,  many  cardholders  through 
Inadvertence  alone  would  neglect  to 
make  such  requests.  They  would,  there- 
fore, find  themselves  holding  and  at- 
tempting to  use  expired  credit  cards. 
The  Initial  discovery  of  this  predicament 
would  probably  occur  the  first  time  the 
consumer  attempts  to  use  his  expired 
card ;  after  first  having  ordered  goods  or 
services.  The  resulting  embarrassment 
to  the  individual  can  easily  be  avoided 
without  a  lessing  of  the  bill's  consimier 
protection  provisions  by  the  adoption  of 
my  proposed  amendment. 

This  amendment  would  also  cover  sit- 
uations where  an  issuer  because  of  a 
change  in  its  corporate  structure  or  be- 
cause new  services  are  being  offered.  Is- 
sues a  substitute  card  for  one  which  has 
been  accepted  and  is  currently  outstand- 
ing. In  these  instances,  cardholders 
should  not  be  required  to  go  through  the 
further  Inconvenience  of  reapplication. 

Clearly  my  amendment  would  not  per- 
mit the  issuance  of  unsolicited  credit 
cards.  Consumers  who  have  not  applied 
for  cards  would  be  fully  protected.  This 


amendment  only  covers  those  cases 
where  the  card  has  been  requested,  or 
where  the  consumer  signs  the  card,  or 
uses  it.  In  these  Instances  we  should  not 
unduly  Interfere  with  well  established 
mutusdly  satisfactory  business  relation- 
ships between  card  issuers  and  users. 

Undue  burdens  should  not  be  placed 
on  the  many  millions  of  American  con- 
sumers who  now  use  credit  cards.  My 
amendment  will  prevent  this  unintended 
burden  and  I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  has  made  a. 
persuasive  and  strong  case  for  the 
amendment.  I  must  say  that  he  has  also 
lined  up  support  for  his  amendment, 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  People  on  the 
committee  have  toU)  me  that  they  favor 
the  amendment,  that  they  think  it  is 
wise  and  makes  sense. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  may  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  final  passage 
of  the  pending  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cranston).  Is  the  request  sufficiently 
seconded? 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
a  hard  time  imderstandlng  the  Iclglc  be- 
hind the  amendment  which  would  per- 
mit creditors  to  renew  imsollcited  ac- 
cepted credit  cards  without  a  specific  re- 
quest from  the  consumer.  The  position 
taken  by  the  conunlttee  on  this  issue  was 
sound  and  should  be  outlined  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Senate. 

During  the  hearings  on  S.721,  com- 
mercial banks  opposed  a  prohibition  on 
unsolicited  credit  cards.  One  of  the  chief 
arguments  used  by  commercial  banks 
-was  that  those  banks  who  had  already 
sent  out  unsolicited  credit  cards  would 
enjoy  an  unfair  competitive  advantage 
over  those  banks  and  other  creditors  who 
had  not  yet  entered  the  credit  card  busi- 
ness. The  committee  attempted  to 
remedy  this  problem  by  requiring  that 
creditors  who  sent  out  unsohcited  credit 
cards  prior  to  the  legislation  would  have 
to  obtain  the  consumer's  request  before 
a  renewal  card  could  be  mailed  out.  In 
this  way.  the  firms  already  in  the  busi- 
ness would  be  required  to  play  by  the 
same  rules  applied  to  the  firms  not  yet  In 
the  business. 

It  seems  to  me  this  provision  is  entirely 
fair  and  reasonable.  It  meets  one  of  the 
principle  objections  raised  by  commer- 
cial banks  themselves. 

It  has  been  argued  that  the  automatic 
renewal  of  unsohcited  credit  cards  is 
really  an  attempt  to  save  the  consumer 
the  time  and  trouble  of  requesting  a  re- 
newal himself.  This  is  Indeed  an  Inter- 
esting argument.  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
consumer  groujjs  who  have  urged  such 
an  amendment.  On  the  other  hand,  I  am 
aware  of  a  number  of  commercial  banks 
who  are  eagerly  supporting  the  amend- 
ment. 

As  a  practical^matter.  compliance  with 
the  committee  l>ill  would  be  quite  simple 
and  would  not  burden  the  consumer  with 
redtape.  In  order  to  solicit  the  accept- 
ance of  a«renewal  card  a  creditor  need 
only  include  a  statement  on  the  consum- 
er's monthly  bill  to  the  effect  that  the 
card  will  expire  within  a  few  months  and 
that  if  the  consumer  desires  Itfto  be  re- 
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newed  he  could  do  so  by  merely  check- 
ing a  box.  Thus,  this  amendment  would 
merely  do  very  little  for  the  consumer.  It 
would  not  save  him  time  or  trouble — but 
it  would  tend  to  preserve  the  competitive 
condition  which  existing  credit  card  Is- 
suers already  have. 

To  the  extent  the  competitive  advan- 
tage enjoyed  by  existing  issuets  is  sig- 
nificant, the  amendment  would  tend  to 
insiHate  these  creditors  from  effective 
com^tition.  On  the  other  hand,  if  there 
never  was  anything  to  the  anticomjjeti- 
tive  argument  to  begin  with,  then  the 
amendment  is  probably  innocuous.  Thus, 
the  Senate  has  the  problem  of  selecting 
from  two  inconsistent  and  contradictory 
arguments  advanced  by  commercial 
banks.  I  personally  would  be  Inclined  to 
retain  the  committee  language  as  agreed 
upon.  Nevertheless.  I  recognize  that  a 
nimiber  of  senior  members  of  the  com- 
mittee on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  genu- 
inely and  sincerely  feel  that  this  amend- 
ment is  proper  and  in  the  public  inter- 
est. For  that  reason,  I  will  agree  to  ac- 
cept the  amendment  with  reluctance. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Originally,  as  I  said 
In  my  statement,  the  principal  argument 
against  banning  unsolicited  credit  cards 
arose  from  the  fact  that  by  doing  so  we 
would  give  a  strong  competitive  advan- 
tage to  those  already  In  the  business.  I 
have  indicated  that,  generally.  I  do  not 
feel  that  the  amendment  goes  to  the 
heart  of  what  we  are  trying  to  do  In 
banning  unsolicited  cards;  but  I  agree 
that  I  must  go  along  with  it. 

However.  I  would  like  to  lay  to  rest  one 
point,  which  I  believe  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  is  aware  of.  too.  If  we 
take  a  bank  which  has  sent  out  12.000 
imsollcited  credit  cards,  4,000  of  which 
have  been  accepted  or  validated  In  s(»ne 
manner,  it  would  mean  that  when  the 
time  came  for  renewal  of  the  cards,  im- 
der  this  amendment,  If  adopted,  the 
hillders  of  the  4.000  accepted  or  vali- 
dated cards  would  not  be  required  to  get 
to  the  so-c»lled  premaller — the  card  that 
goes  out  saying,  "We  fire  delighted  your 
credit  is  so  good.  We  would  like  you  to 
check  off  the  enclosed  by  mailing  the 
card  indicating  your  desire  \fi  have  a  re- 
newal of  the  credit  card,"  we  would 
elimliuite  that  for  the  4.000  I  mentioned. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  That 
is  exactly  right.  The  4,000  would  auto- 
matically be  renewed.  They  have  been 
accepted  by  the  user. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Would  the  Senator 
agree  that  the  8,000  not  accepting  the 
card  in  any  way  would  all  be  subject  to 
the 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Prohi- 
bition. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Full  Impact  of  this 
bUl? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Ex- 
actly. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  Invite  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  to 
part  of  the  hearings  we  had,  in  which 
the  Senator  will  recall  that  we  had  a 
very  fancy  envelop>e  presented  to  us — a 
red.  white,  and  blue  envelope — which 
said,  in  large  letters,  "Valuable  credit 
card  enclosed."  And  then  we  found  the 
solicitation,  where  It  extended  the  In- 
vitation, "If  you  bring  this  credit  card 


to  the  local  gasoline  station,  the  depart- 
ment store,  or  what  have  you,  we  will  be 
happy  to  reward  you  with  six  new  beau- 
tiful steak  knives,"  for  example.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin*  remembers 
that,  does  he  not? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  remember  It  very 
well.  It  had  a  kind  of  "thieves  take  no- 
tice" on  the  envelope.  Anyone  could 
steal  It,  knowing  that  there  was  a  valu- 
able traffic  in  credit  cards.  There  is  a 
value  on  credit  cards  of  up  to  $200  per 
card.  It  seemed  to  me  to  be  most  un- 
fortunate. I  remember  it  very  well. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  go  into  the  definition  we 
have  in  the  bill  where  we  talk  about  the 
term  "accepted  credit  card"  and  define 
it  to  say,  "any  credit  card  which  the  card 
holder  has  requested  and  received  or  has 
signed  or  has  used,  or  authorized  another 
to  use,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
money,  property,  labor,  or  services  on 
credit." 

Calling  that  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin,  it  would  be 
my  idea  that  with  respect  to  the  situa- 
tion we  have  Just  discussed  in  which 
there  was  a  notification  that  a  valuable 
credit  card  is  inside,  and  that  if  one 
takes  it  to  his  local  gasoline  station,  he 
will  receive  six  steak  knives,  and  if  the 
recipient  were  to  take  it  down  to  the 
station  and  pick  up  the  six  steak  knives 
and  the  card  was  presented  for  that  piu:- 
pose,  he  would  not  become  an  accepted 
credit-card  holder  imder  this  definition. 
Is  that  the  understanding  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin?  - 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  would  be  my 
understanding;  yes. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  He  would  not  be  buy- 
ing anything  on  credit. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. Unless  he  uses  it,  it  seems  to  me  he 
would  not  be  considered  to  be  liable. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
That  is  my  opinion,  also.  According  to 
the  definition  on  page  2  of  the  bill,  lines 
~^9,  10,  11,  12,  and  13,  unless  it  is  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  money,  property, 
labor,  or  services  on  creciit.  he  would  not 
be  an  accepted  credit  cardholder. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  comment  on  the  sunendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

The  committee  bill  as  reported  required 
that  before  a  renewal  card  could  be  is- 
sued to  a  person  presently  holding  an 
accepted,  unsolicited  credit  card,  a  posi- 
tive request  must  be  received  from  a  per- 
son to  whom  the  renewal  card  was  to  be 
issued.  The  provision  was  included  in  the 
committee  bill  to  avoid  an  inequity.  Since 
the  bill  prohibited  issuance  of  unsolicited 
credit  cards,  in  order  not  to  strengthen 
the  competitive  advantage  which  is  now 
held  by  firms  which  have  already  Issued 
credit  cards  over  those  which  have  not 
yet  become  Involved  in  a  credit  card  pro- 
gram, it  was  decided  that  any  presenUy 
outstanding  imsollcited  credit  card  could 
not  be  renewed  without  a  positive  solici- 
tation. The  positive  solicitation  would 
then  be  comparable  to  a  positive  solicita- 
tion by  a  firm  Just  starting  a  credit  card 
program. 

The  approach  proposed  by  the  minor- 
ity but  rejected  by  the  committee  would 
have  avoided  this  conflict  in  that  we 


would  have  allowed  unsolicited  credit 
cards  but  only  under  a  set  of  conditions 
which  would  have  protected  consumers. 
We  now  have  a  difficult  decision  regard- 
ing renewal  of  presentiy  outstanding 
cards.  Neither  alternative  is  completely 
satisfactory.  I  would  prefer  that  any 
legislation  dealing  with  unsolicited  credit 
cards  not  penalize  those  who  have  re- 
frained from  sending  unsolicited  credit 
cards  while  giving  advantage  to  those 
who  have.  If  sending  of  unsolicited  credit 
cards  is  decided  by  the  Congress  to  be 
imdesirable.  it  seems  strange  for  us  to 
increase  the  advantage  held  by  those  who 
have  done  the  very  thing  we  decide  is 
improper,  while  making  it  more  difficult 
for  others,  who  have  refrained  from  do- 
ing so,  to  enter  the  credit  card  business. 

Requiring  that  no  renewals  of  imsollc- 
ited credit  cards  could  be  made  without 
a  positive  request  by  the  present  card- 
holder, could  have  serious  effects  on 
firms  which  are  presently  in  the  credit 
card  Industry.  Many  credit  card  issuers 
have  Issued  unsolicited  credit  cards  in 
the  past  during  the  development  of  their 
programs  but  presently  issue  credit  cards 
only  upon  solicitation.  Others  have  Is- 
sued both  solicited  and  unsolicited  credit 
cards  over  a  period  of  time,  and  many 
of  these  firms  are  unable  to  distinguish 
between  those  cards  which  were  solicited 
and  those  which  were  unsolicited.  The 
requirements  of  section  132  of  the  com- 
mittee bill  would  not  only  disrupt  the 
orderly  renewal  and  increase  the  costs 
of  renewing  all  presently  outstanding  un- 
solicited credit  cards  but  would  also  dis- 
rupt the  renewal  and  Increase  renewal 
costs  of  many  outstanding  cards  which 
were  originsJly  solicited  by  the  holder.  1 
fail  to  see  any  reason  why  an  individual 
who  has  been  using  a  credit  card  over 
a  period  of  time  should  be  required  to  re- 
quest a  renewal  card  whether  the  origi- 
nal card  was  solicited  or  unsolicited,  and 
I  feel  that  most  holders  of  such  cards 
would  be  annoyed  by  such  a  procedure. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  use  of  a  card 
indicates  that  a  person  does  desire  a 
card  and  could  be  so  considered.  If  one 
follbws  this  line  of  reasoning,  it  does  not 
make  too  much  sense  to  say  that  an  in- 
dividual who  is  presently  using  a  credit 
card  may  not  have  it  renewed  and  thus 
continue  that  use  without  sending  in  a 
separate  request  for  a  renewal. 

Of  the  two  alternatives  possible  under 
a  bill  which  bans  the  sending  of  unsolic- 
ited credit  cards,  I  believe  that  it  is  bet- 
ter not  to  create  the  problems  which 
would  arise  for  consumers  and  for  pres- 
ent credit  card  programs  imder  the  com- 
mittee bill  as  now  drafted.  As  a  f ollowup 
of  our  minority  .views,  an  amendment 
was  drafted  to  take  care  of  this  prob- 
lem. The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  on 
the  committee,  Mr.  Williams,  wsis  also 
interested  in  such  an  amendment.  In 
order  to  assure  that  this  was  not  a  par- 
tisan issue,  we  have  Joined  with  him  in 
his  amendment  and  are  pleased  that  it 
is  acceptable  to  the  manager  of  the  bill. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  amendment 
offered  by  Senator  Williams  does  not 
allow  indiscriminate  renewal  of  all  im- 
sollcited credit  cards.  It  allows  only  the 
renewal  of  cards  which  have  been  ac- 
«cepted  by  the  cardholder.  An  accepted 
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card  is  one  which  has  been  requested 
and  received  or  signed  or  used.  In  prac- 
tice, a  firm  wliich  has  issued  an  unso- 
licited card  does  not  know  that  it  has 
been  accepted  unless  it  has  been  used.  As 
I  stated  earlier,  the  fact  that  the  card 
is  used  indicate  that  the  holder  desires 
that  it  be  renewed. 

.  The  minority  supports  the  amend- 
ment.        

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port the  amendment  imder  discussion  to 
Senate  bill  721. 

Mr.  President,  when  the  report  was 
printed  on  S.  721,  the  unsolicited  credit 
card  bill,  I  studied  the  various  provisions 
of  the  bill  to  assess  the  degree  of  con- 
sumer protection  afforded  by  the  bill  and 
to  see  the  problems  to  the  banks  and  re- 
tail businesses  affected  by  the  bill. 

I  believe  the  hill,  as  drafted  and  sup- 
ported by  the  majority  of  the  committee, 
jimposes  restrictions  on  banlcs  which  are 
not  balanced  by  an  equal  or  greater  de- 
gree of  consumer  protection. 

After  conversations  with  Senator  Ben- 
ifBTT  and  the  minority  staff  of  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee,  I  studied 
the  amendments  which  have  been  offered 
to  the  committee  bill  and  those  which 
will  be  offered  by  Senator  Percy. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  support  these 
amendments. 

If  the  amendments  pass,  the  bill  still 
will  contain  many  worthwhile  measures 
of  consumer  protection.  It  ^1*111  help  stem 
what  many  see  as  a  growing  problem. 

If  the  amendments  are  not  accepted, 
the  harsh  restrictions,  which  are  aimed 
at  the  banks  and  not  the  consumers,  will 
have  serious  effects  in  financial  citcles 
while  adding  little  to  consumer  protec- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  before  we  act  on  this, 
we  should  remftnber  and  reflect  on  the 
role  played  in  our  country's  development 
by  banks  as  we  assess  the  impact  of  these 
restrictions.  Historically,  banks  in  Ore- 
gon have  been  the  source  of  loans  to 
farmers,  laborers,  and  small  business- 
men. Banks  have  provided  a  vital  force 
In  our  State's  economic  growth. 

The  banking  community  also  has  been 
a  source  of  pride  to  the  Oregon  public 
in  other  areas.  If  it  were  not  for  our 
State's  banking  interests,  many  worth- 
while projects  of  statewide  importance 
would  have  been  impaired.  The  Oregon 
public  has  benefited  frotn  worthwhile 
dvlc  activities  undertaken  by  the  bank- 
ing community. 

BanlEs  in  Oregon  have  been  providing 
credit  to  the  Oregon  consumer  public 
for  many  years.  They  provide  expertise  in 
complex  Issues  of  consumer  credit  to  the 
public. 

The  effects  of  this  bill,  without  any 
amendments,  should  be  viewed  in  this 
light.  The  degree  of  consumer  protection 
should  be  weighed  against  the  degree  of 
hardship  on  the  banks. 

When  the  bill  is  examined,  with  the 
amendments,  the  public  is  still  protected. 
Nearly  everyone  admits  that  abuses  have 
occurred  in  the  use  of  credit  cards.  Some 
of  this  abuse  can  be  traced  to  the  prac- 
tices of  issuing  unsolicited  credit  cards. 
As  amended,  .the  bill  corrects  these 
abuses. 

If  the  amendments  are  not  accepted. 


the  harsh  restrictions.  whlQh  will  do  little 
to  add  elements  of  consumer  protection 
will  have  serious  effects  in  financial 
circles. 

In  my  study  of  the  bill  and  the  pro- 
posed amendments,  I  spoke  with  Mr. 
Virgil  E.  Solso.  president  of  the  Oregon 
Bank  and  president  of  the  Oregon  Bank- 
ers Association.  I  asked  him  to  poll  lais 
members  and  to  notify  me  of  sentiment 
through  the  Oregon  banking  community 
regarding  S.  721  and  the  proposed 
amendments.  As  you  might  surmise,  they 
support  the  amendments,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  telegram 
from  Mr.  Solso  expressing  the  sentiments 
of  Oregon  bankers  be  printed  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  hope  my  colleagues 
who  are  interested  in  the  practical  effects 
of  this  bill  will  check  on  its  effects  in 
their  home  States.  I  think  they  will  find 
the  sentiments  much  as  I  did. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Robert  Elfstrom,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Commercial 
Bank,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  Commercial  Bank. 
Salem.  Orec.  March  19. 1970. 
Hon.  Mark  O.  Hattielo. 
US.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Dear  Senator  Hatfield:  In  my  tele- 
phone call  of  this  morning  I  mentioned  to 
you  the  Importance  of  having  S721  amended 
so  that  It  would.  ( I^  permit  the  use  of  nega- 
tive pre-mallers  and  (2)  permit  substitute 
or  renewal  cards  to  be  issued  without  appli- 
cation. It  is  the  policy  of  our  particular  bank 
that  If  a  card  has  not  been  used  within  one 
year's  period  that  It  would  not  be  reissued 
unless  requested.  However,  we' would  be  In 
favor  of  also  using  a  pre-maller  on  any  card 
that  had  not  been  used  within  one  year. 

As  I  pointed  out  in  my  telephone  conver- 
sation this  morning,  this  bank  has  just  en- 
tered the  charge  card  business  within  the 
past  six  months  as  have  a  number  of  other 
small  banks  in  Oregon  I  am  sure  you  know 
that  the  two  statewide  banks,  namely.  U.S. 
National  Bank  of  Oregon  and  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Oregon,  have  been  In  the 
charge  card  business  for  the  past  several  years 
and  have  saturated  the  State  of  Oregon  with 
their  cards. 

The  bin  In  Its  present  form  would  make  It 
most  difficult  for  our  particular  bank  to  com- 
pete with  the  existing  programs  of  the  two 
statewide  banks  and  would  prevent  other 
small  banks  here  In  Oregon  from  ever  enter- 
ing the  program.  In  fact,  it  would  probably 
necessitate  the  withdrawal  of  small  banks 
who  have  entered  the  program  very  recently 
from  the  credit  card  business.  While  I  am 
speaking  for  our  own  bank.  I  have  been 
assured  that  what  I  have  mentioned  has  the 
support  of  the  smaller  banks  here  in  Oregon 
Tour  support  In  having  the  present  bill 
amended  to  cover  the  conditions  mentioned 
would  be  very  much  appreciated. 
Sincerely  yours.  ^ 

R.  L.  Elfstrom. 
Chairman.  Board  of  Directors. 


mire  bill,  SB721.  relative  to  the  mailing  of 
credit  cards.  I  have  talked  to  other  bankers 
in  the  State  of  Oregon  about  the  bill  and 
the  amendments  which  you  discussed  In  de- 
tail with  me.  They  agree  and  Join  in  my  sup- 
port of  your  stand. 

ViBcu.  E.  Solso. 
President.  Oregon  Bank. 


Exhibit  1 

Portland.  Orsc.,  April  7,  1970. 
Senator  Mark  O.  Hatfxcld. 
Washington.  D.C: 

As  president  of  the  Oregon  Bankers  Asso- 
ciation I  support  your  stand  on  the  Proz- 


LAOTIAN  REFUGEE  SITUATION 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate a  problem  which.  I  believe,  needs  not 
only  the  attention  of  this  body,  but  also 
the  attention  of  the  entire  American  pub- 
lic, because  I  do  not  believe  there  is  suffi- 
cient knowledge  about  this  matter,  at 
least  that  I  have  read  in  the  press  or  in 
any  part  of  the  news  media,  nor  have  I 
heard  it  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  before. 

I  think  it  should  be  understood  at  this 
time  that  there  is  serious  malnutrition 
and  the  lack  of  sufficient  food  faces  at 
least  70,000  to  100,000  Laotian  refugees 
fleeing  from  northern  Laos.  The  U.S.  De- 
partment of  State,  through  the  Agency 
for  International  Development,  is  cur- 
rently without  sufficient  fimds  to  trans- 
port needed  foodstuffs  to  Laos  offered 
by  volunteer  organizations.  Protein  de- 
flciency  and  severe  malnutrition  is  antic- 
ipated imless  emergency  relief  supplies 
are  provided  immediately.  I  trust  that 
the  American  public  conscience  will  rec- 
ognize the  impending  tragedy  of  this 
situation.  We  could  face  another  Ni- 
gerian-type crisis  when  the  facts  are 
brought  to  light. 

Reports  of  this  tragic  condition  have 
been  received  from  various  volunteer 
agencies  operating  in  Laos.  World  Vision, 
Inc.,  an  interdenominational  Christian 
missionary  and  relief  agency,  first  con- 
tacted me  last  week  with  reports  from 
their  personnel  in  Vientiane.  I  have  since 
been  in  contact  with  that  group  and  with 
officials  in  the  State  Department  and 
AID  in  order  to  verify  the  seriousness  of 
the  situation.  AID  has  estimated  a  total 
of  200.000  refugees  in  Laos,  and  has  con- 
firmed the  need  for  high  protein  food- 
stuffs. Both  AID  officials  in  Laos  and  the 
Laotian  Government  have  imderscored 
the  need  of  receiving  these  goods.  The 
precarious  fate  of  thousands  of  Laotians 
should  arouse  our  concern  and  disturb 
our  conscience  as  a  nation  and  as  in- 
dividillals. 

I  remind  Senators  that  the  entire  pop- 
ulation of  this  coimtry  in  Southeast  Asia 
is  only  2.825.000  people.  In  other  words, 
almost  8  percent  of  the  total  population 
is  now  in  a  refugee  status. 

AID  has  been  supplying  rice  and  other 
minimal  food  requirements  to  these  refu- 
gees where  possible.  However,  these 
meager  supplies  do  not  seem  to  be  fully 
adequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  thousands 
of  homeless  and  hungry  Laotians.  At  this 
time  it  appears  *that  AID  does  not  have 
the  financial  reserves  to  fiu-nish  trans- 
portation costs  to  ship  large  amounts  of 
liquid  nutrients  and  foodstuffs  obtained 
by  World  Vision  for  Laotian  relief.  There 
are  available  for  transportation  to  Vien- 
tiane over  1  million  cases  of  liquid  and 
powdered  nutrients.  In  addition  there  are 
large  guarantees  of  other  needed  foods. 
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vitamins,  and  medical  supplies.  All  these 
Items  will  be  greatly  needed  during  the 
next  2  to  3  months  for  these  refugees  and 
for  hospitals  and  dispensaries  in  Laos. 
But  all  this  is  useless  imless  we  obtain 
the  funds  to  transport  the  supplies  to 
Laos. 

It  is  Inconceivable  to  me  that  a  gov- 
ernment'that  can  spend  millions  of  dol- 
lars to  destroy  life  in  Southeast  Asia 
would  be  unable  to  provide  sufficient 
funds  to  alleviate  human  suffering  in  the 
same  area. 

Fimds  from  AID  for  volunteer  agencies 
to  ship  relief  supplies  were  depleted 
earlier  this  year.  World  Vision  recently 
appealed  to  AID  for  additional  moiiey  to 
be  made  available  because  of  the  emer- 
gency situation.  I  trust  that  this  will  be 
possible,  and  I  appeal  to  the  State  De- 
partment and  to  our  Government  to  pro- 
vide adequate  funds  for  transporting  ad- 
ditional supplies  to  this  stricken  area. 

The  turmoil  in  Southeast  Asia  con- 
tinues to  thoroughly  disrupt  the  lives  of 
those  that  make  this  area  of  the  world 
their  home.  Our  national  concern  must 
be  focused  upon  the  plight  of  these  peo- 
ple, who  because  of  increased  hostile  ac- 
tion are  forced  to  abandon  their  homes 
and  fiee  to  safety. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  many  of 
these  people  fled  because  we  urged  them 
to  leave  because  of  increased  bombings 
we  instituted  in  the  Plain  of  Jars  and 
other  places  that  related  to  these  people. 
We  have  seen,  repeatedly,  the  tragic 
results  of  hiunan  life  that  is  subjected 
to  gross  food  shortages;  it  is  the  young 
children  that  suffer  first,  and  that  suffer 
permanently  because  of  protein  deflcien- 
cy.  Those  that  survive  face  lifelong 
mental  and  physical  impairment.  We 
cannot  allow  this  to  be  another  such 
tragedy.  These  food  supplies  are  desper- 
ately needed  by  thousands.  The  next  2 
to  3  months  will  be  crucial  for  the  lives 
of  these  refugees.  We  must  have  funds 
now. 

In  addition  to  urging  AID  to  provide 
adequate  funds,  I  also  issue  a  plea  to 
concerned  citizens  for  their  support. 
Public  funds  have  always  played  an  es- 
sential role  In  supporting  the  work  of 
volunteer  relief  agencies.  Now,  such  sup- 
port is  needed  all  the  more  desperately. 
I  urge  interested  citizens  to  contact 
World  Vision.  Inc.,  at  919  West  Hunting- 
ton, Monrovia.  Calif.,  for  specific  infor- 
mation and  donations,  or  to  contact  my 
office  personally.  I  shall  continue  to  be 
in  close  contact  with  AID  and  their  at- 
tempts to  secure  funds  to  transport  the 
supplies  already  acquired  by  World 
Vision. 

I  refer  also  to  a  report  printed  In  the 
April  14  edition  of  the  New  York  Times 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  It  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  opdered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

AID  Seeking  Food  for  Laos  Refugees 
\  Washington.  AprU  13.— The  Agency  for 
International  Development  is  trying  to  get 
funds  to  ship  relief  food  to  tens  of  thousands 
of  Laotians  driven  from  their  homes  by  war- 
fare. 

An  official  of  the  agency  said  today  that 
American  reports  from  Laos  indicated  there 
were  200,000  refugees  fleeing  north  and  north- 


east Laos  In  the  face  of  increased  Pathet 
Lao  and  North  Vietnamese  activity.  He  said 
that  malnutrition  was  widespread  among  the 
refugees,  although  they  were  not  dying  of 
starvation. 

World  Vision,  an  interdenominational 
church  relief  service,  said  that  Its  personnel 
In  Vientiane  estimated  there  were  70,000  to 
100.000  refugees  from  fighting  around  Sam 
Thong  and  Long  Tleng.  southwest  of  the 
Plalne  des  Jarres. 

Dr.  Larry  Ward,  director  of  the  organiza- 
tion's overseas  reUef  effort,  said  20  per  cent 
^f  those  displaced  nUght  die  from  malnutri- 
tion In  several  months  If  they  did  not  receive 
more  food. 

Howard  Kresge.  executive  director  of 
A.I.D.'s  advisory  committee  on  voluntary 
foreign  aid.  explained  today  that  the  agency 
has  spent  all  of  the  $5-mllllon  In  fimds  ap- 
propriated this  year  for  the  shipment  of  pri- 
vate relief  goods.  But  he  said  the  agency 
would  be  asking  for  an  addiUonal  $500,000 
In  Federal  funds  and  was  trying  to  find  out 
If  there  was  any  unexpended  money  to  dis- 
tribute to  various  relief  organizations. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
commend  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
the  great  State  of  Oregon  for  his  usual 
very  careful  and  considered  understand- 
ing and  attitude  toward  a  very  great 
human  problem. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  commend  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  for  bringing  to 
the  Senate's  attention  today  the  de- 
teriorating situation  among  refugees  In 
Laos. 

The  Senator  Is  performing  a  unique 
service  In  pointing  out  some  recent  de- 
velopments, which  are  following  the 
earlier  Vietnam  pattern.  In  underscoring 
our  Government's  insensitivity  and  lack 
of  priority  to  the  vast  human  need  pro- 
duced by  continuing  conflict  In  all  of 
Indochina — Including  Cambodia,  Mr. 
President,  where  the  press  reports  today 
that  the  bodies  of  hundreds  of  Viet- 
namese civilians  are  floating  down  the 
Mekong  River  In  the  southeast  paui;  of 
that  country. 

In  the  case  of  Laos,  it  is  incredible  that 
our  Government  finds  the  fimds  and 
wherewithal  to  mount  up  to  600  air 
sorties  a  day,  but  seems  Incapable  of  pro- 
viding the  meager  humanitarian  needs 
of  refugees  often  deliberately  generated 
by  our  bombing. 

As  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Sub- 
committee on  Refugees,  I  share  the  Sen- 
ator's deep  concern  over  the  vast  human- 
itarian dimensions  of  the  mounting  war 
in  Indochina. 

On  March  12.  I  addressed  a  letter  of 
inquiry  to  Secretary  of  State  Rogers  be- 
cause of  the  subcommitee's  concern  about 
disturbing  field  reports  involving  refugees 
and  civilian  war  casualties  In  Laos. 
Earlier  this  week — after  inexcusable  de- 
lay— I  received  the  Department's  re- 
sponse to  my  questions.  In  all  candor,  Mr. 
President,  I  do  not  feel  the  response  to 
the  questions  I  submitted  to  the  Secre- 
tary are  fully  responsive.  In  light  of  press 
reports  and  other  information  available 
to  the  subcommittee. 

There  Is,  I  feel,  a  continuing  tendency 
on,  the  part  of  this  swlministration  to 
underplay  the  seriousness  of  war  related 
civilian  problems  In  Laos,  even  though 
the  movement  of  refugees  apparently 
plays  a  very  significant  role  In  our  over- 


all strategy.  There  are  even  Indications 
that  we  have  deliberately  set  about  to  re- 
move all  population  from  Pathet  Lao 
areas — at  whatever  cost,  I  might  add.  I 
find  this  and  the  subsequent  disregard 
for  humanitarian  needs  appalling  for  a 
nation  such  as  ours. 

Mr.  President,  to  complete  my  remarks, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  liave  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  a  press  re- 
lease I  issued  earlier  today  and  a  sani- 
tized version  of  the  Department  of  State's 
answer  to  my  letter  of  March  12. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Senator  Keknedt  Releases  Department  of 

State  Document  on  War  Related  Civiliam 

Problems  in  Laos 

Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy,  Chairman 
of  the  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Refugees, 
said  today  "the  problem  of  refugees  and 
civilian  war  casualties  In  Laos  b  fast  ap- 
proaching a  serious  crisis.  The  situation  not 
only  symbolizes  the  increasing  level  of  mili- 
tary activities  throughout  this  battered 
country,  but  also  a  growing  Involvement  of 
the  tr.S.  In  all  phases  of  this  mysterious  war." 

Senator  Kennedy  said:  "Our  national  In- 
terest jdoes  not  He  In  the  continuation  of 
our  Involvement  In  this  war.  It  does  not  lie 
In  an  apparently  deliberate  policy  to  gener- 
ate hundreds  of  thousands  of  refugees,  whwn 
we  are  finding  difficult  to  handle  In  terms 
of  simple  humanitarian  need — let  alone 
strategic  objectives.  It  does  not  lie  In  tens  of 
thousands  of  civilian  -v^Rr  casualties,  a  situa- 
tion which  our  government  now  admits  Is 
serious  and  getting  worse.  It  does  not  lie  In 
the  further  destruction  of  the  countryside 
In  Laos,  Cambodia  or  Vietnam. 

"Rather,  it  lies  In  the  urgency  of  Imme- 
diate efforts  by  our  government  to  end  tJie 
violence  In  Vietnam  through  serious  political 
negotiations,  and  to  reaffirm  no  U.S.  mlUtary 
involvement  In  Cambodia  or  a  broader  m- 
volvement  In  Laos." 

Senator  Kennedy's  comment  was  made  In 
releasing  a  sanitized  response  to  his  Marcb 
12  letter  to  Secretary  of  State  Rogers  on  war 
related  civilian  problems  In  Laos. 

Senator  Kennedy  said:  "the  answers  to 
the  questions  submitted  to  the  Secretary 
are  not  fully  responsive  in  light  of  press  re- 
ports and  other  Information  available  to  the 
Subcommittee.  We  hope  to  clarify  the  situa- 
tion in  hearings  within  the  very  near  future." 

Highlights  of  Response  to  Questions  Sub- 
MrrrED  to  Secretary  .of  State  William 
Rogers  by  Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy. 
Chairman.  Judiciary  SuBcoMMrrrEE  on 
Refugees 

1.  The  total  number  of  refugees,  according 
to  official  statistics,  is  approximately  204,000. 
The  Intensified  fighting  in  Laos  since  Feb.  1. 
1970.  accounts  for  fifty  percent  of  the  refugee 
population. 

2.  Population  movement  In  Laos  Is  now 
directly  and,  for  all  praotloal  purposes,  exclu- 
sively linked  to  the  war  and  the  movement 
of  troops. 

3.  The  current  situation  regarding  civilian 
war  casualties  Is  Judged  to  be  "serious  and 
getting  worse." 

4.  Many  thousands  of  refugees  are  suffering 
from  malnutrition  and  other  diseases  caused 
by  their  displacement  and  compaction  Into 
resettlement  areas. 

5.  Two  major  civilian  evacuations  have  oc- 
curred since  the  first  of  the  year,  both  attrib- 
utable to  Intensified  mlUtary  activities.  A 
third  major  movement  Is  currently  under- 
way in  Sam  Thong  and  Long  "Heng  Involving 
up  to  80,000  persons. 

6.  The  Royal  Lao  Air  force  la  used  to  boeob 
only  what  appear  to  be  significant  enamy 
poslUons;  they  are  never  committed  to  "area" 
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bocnblng.  RLAF  atrUce  poUclea  ar«  not  con- 
trolled by  Amerloans. 

7.  Amerloans  do  not  tomMm  decisions  to 
evacuate  or  move  refugees.  The  U.S.  decision 
to  asatot  In  refugee  movement  comes  only 
wben  tbe  Roy^  Lao  Government  requfsts 
( 1 )  one  of  the  five  USAED  Area  Coordinators 
to  aaslst  In  minor  refugee  movements,  or  (2) 
th«  vsl  Am.bassador  for  major  movements. 

8.  Although  the  refugee  relief  program  is 
offldaJly  a  joint  program,  the  U.S.  has  as- 
sumed virtually  ail  operational  and  funding 
respoofllbillty. 

9.  A  substantial  increase  In  funding  for 
refugee  relief  will  be  required  because  of  re- 
cent military  actions.  Since  195S.  only  929 
million  has  been  spent  on  direct  refugee  re- 
lief projects.  This  does  not  Include  health 
projects,  totaling  more  than  913  5  million, 
the  extensive  commodity  import  program, 
and  tbe  USAID  air  support  program,  of 
which  60'7  has  been  allocated  to  refugees. 

10.  Among  the  refugees,  there  is  an  atti- 
tude that  the  central  ^vernment  in  Vien- 
tiane is  far  removed  from  plans  for  their  as- 
sistance and  protection,  but  that  local  offi- 
cials are  responsive. 

CrvniAM  Victims  or  thx  Wab  xh  Laos:   Rc- 

SPONSB    to    QXTXSnONS    StnMITTED    TO    SXC- 

BXTABT     OF    State    Woxxam     Rogess     bt 
Sknatob  Edwau)  M.  Kxmnxdt,-^Ciiaibman. 

JTTDICIABT       STTBCOMMITRX      ON       RETUCKSS, 

Aran.  14.  1970 

(NoTK. — Sections  of  this  statement  have 
been  deleted  at  the  request  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  on  the  ground  that  such  dele- 
tions are  in  the  interests  of  national  secu- 
rity.) 

la.  What  is  the  history  of  the  refugee  move- 
ment and  civilian  war  casualties  in  Laos? 

Shortly  after  the  signing  of  the  Geneva 
Agreements  on  Indo-China  In  1954,  Hill 
TVlbes  people  began  moving  southward  from 
the  northernmost  provinces  of  Laos:  Phong 
Saly.  Houa  Khong.  northern  Luang  Prabang. 
and  Houa  Phan.  The  greater  portion  of  these 
refugees  moved*  Into  Xleng  Khouang  Prov- 
ince and  to  the  central  and  southern  areas 
of  Luang  Prabang  Province.  The  refugees 
then  moving  southward  had  to  depend  for 
the  most  part  on  meager  help  from  relatives 
along  the  way.  and  Lao  villages  in  the  areas 
to  which  they  had  fled.  Tbe  Royal  Lao  Gov- 
ernment (RLG)  provided  what  it  could — also 
from  meager  resources — and  some  U.S.  gov- 
ernment-sponsored relief  was  provided 
through  private  humanitarian  organizations. 

In  1959,  a  predecessor  organization  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Development 
(AJJ>.)  opened  a  refugee  office  In  Vientiane 
to  assist  the  RLO  to  cope  with  the  problems 
and  human  needs  of  some  40,000  refugees 
who  had  fled  their  homes  by  that  time.  This 
began  a  series  of  cooperative  programs  be- 
tween the  two  governments  involving  organi- 
sation, development  of  procedures,  and  ma- 
terial assistance  to  displaced  people. 

There  were  large  refugee  movements  in 
Laos  m  1901-19«2  as  a  result  of  the  Kong  Le 
Coup  and  the  occupation  of  the  Plain  of 
Jars  and  certain  areas  of  Sam  Netia  Province 
by  Neutrallst-Pathet  Lao  forces.  About  70,000 
people  were  displaced  to  hill  areas  south  of 
the  Plain  of  Jars  and  west  and  southwest  of 
Sam  Neua  City. 

With  the  signing  of  the  1962  Oeneva  Ac- 
cords, a  celse  Are  was  arranged  and  the  RLO 
found  Itself  host  to  approximately  125,000 
people  who  had  moved  to  ^[caa  under  RLO 
control.  By  this  time,  organlzktlon  and  pro- 
cedures had  been  developed  to  provide  relief 
and  support  to  refugees.  The  support  pro- 
vided, then  as  na^,  consisted  of  rice,  salt, 
btankets,  mosquito  nets,  cooking  utensils, 
hand  tools,  vegetable  seeds  and  medicines. 
Often  such  commodities,  now  as  then,  must 
be  flown  to  some  of  the  refugee  groups,  be- 
cause of  the  remoteneas  of  where  they  live, 
and  lack  of  security  for  surface  transporta- 
tion, where  such  transportation  Is  physically 


possible.  Rice  and  salt  codtlnue  to  go  to  the 
refugees  until  they  can  become  self-sufficient. 
The  length  of  time  that  this  takes  depends 
on  the  time  of  year  that  the  refugees  moved 
from  their  home  villages.  If  they  are  at  their 
new  site  before  the  planting  season  Is  over, 
that  Is  to  say  about  June  15,  they  will  have 
their  own  rice  supply  in  four  or  flve  months, 
but  If  they  arrive  much  after  that,  they  will 
have  to  be  supplied  rice  for  a  year  or  more. 

The  level  of  aided  refugees  remained  ^• 
proximately  static  from  1964  to  1968  at  about 
30.000  people  p>er  year  receiving  assistance. 
In  late  1967  and  1968  the  number  of  North 
Vietnamese  Army  (NVA)  units  In  Laos  began 
to  be  increased,  and  since  then  military 
action  In  Iaos  has  intensified.  There  has 
been  a  parallel  rise  In  the  displacement  of 
people.  In  civilian  casualties,  and  In  civilian 
diseases.  Refugees  In  Laos  currently  number 
approximately  104.000  persons. 

lb.  What  have  been  the  overall  principal 
caiMes  for  this  flow  of  people  and  the  oc- 
currence of  civilian  war  casualties? 

Population  movement  In  Laos  Is  now  di- 
rectly and,  for  all  practical  purpoeee.  ex- 
clusively linked  to  the  war  and  the  move- 
ments of  troops.  When  mass  civilian  move- 
ment takes  place.  It  expresses  a  desire  of  the 
people  to  live  In  the  enclaves  or  large  areas 
controlled  by  the  RLO  where  relief  food  and 
medical  care  are  available.  In  contrast  to  the 
seml-famlne  known  at  times  In  the  Com- 
munist-controlled zones,  where  there  Is  In 
addition  bombing  and  forced  labor.  Some  of 
course,  do  not  move.  As  a  rule,  however,  the 
greater  number  choose  to  move,  rather  than 
live  tinder  the  Communists.  Many  of  these 
have  already  committed  themselves  to  the 
government  side  In  the  war  and  fear  Com- 
munist reprisals,  or  are  involved  In  clan  feuds 
that  have  followed  the  lines  of  the  war.  and 
which  give  them  reason  to  fear  strengthened 
power  in  the  hands  of  their  adversaries. 
Others  fear  the  Lao  and  American  bombing 
of  the  Communist  zones.  Probably  the  most 
Important  group  of  reasons  for  fleeing  stems 
from  the  poverty  and  harsh  social  organiza- 
tion of  the  Communist  "liberated  Bones"  In 
wartime.  Life  In  these  areas  has  come  to 
consist  of  compulsory  long  distance  porter- 
age duty,  heavy  rice  taxes  In  the  face  of  rice 
shortages  In  the  vtllagee,  conscription  of  all 
able  bodied  men  for  labor  or  fighting,  sep- 
aration of  famlllee,  and  tight  movemMit  con- 
trols and  social  surveillance.  For  th«e  rea- 
sons, a  great  part  of  the  people  of  Sam  Neua, 
Xleng  Khouang  and  Luang  Prabang  Provinces 
gathered  Into  the  2»nee  of  protection  around 
RLO  mlUtarv  poets  when  these  dotted  the 
northern  and  eastern  parts  of  Laos.  As  these 
government  posts  have  been  snuffed  out  In 
the  last  few  years  by  the  NVA.  particularly 
since  the  autumn  of  1967,  those  who  lived 
arotind  them  wanted  to  come  out  to  friendly 
territory,  and  have  generally  done  so. 

In  propaganda  on  the  subject  of  refugees 
the  Lao  Patriotic  Front  <LPF>  maintains 
that  the  government  kidnaps  the  refugees, 
and  the  refugee  centers  and  resettlement 
areas  are  concentration  camps  and  prisons. 
There  seem.  In  fact,  to  have  been  only  rare 
and  Isolated  cases  of  coercion,  and  the  LPF 
allegation  that  the  government  Is  seizing,  or 
capttuing  and  transporting  by  force  the  Com- 
munists' population  ba»e  Is  not  true.  It  ap- 
pears that  even  attempts  at  coercion  are  not 
the  RLO  practice.  Mllltarv  and  civilian  of- 
ficials, directly  and  bv  Informational  activi- 
ties such  as  leaflets,  do  tell  people  that  they 
win  find  food,  medical  care,  and  eventually 
land  If  they  migrate,  and  sometimes  en- 
courage them  to  do  so. 

The  recent  trend  has  been  for  poptila- 
tlons  to  move,  rather  than  to  stay,  when  the 
territory  where  they  live  Is  about  to  coine 
tinder  NVA/LPLA  control,  and  this  n(M^ 
seems  to  be  general  practice.  In  tbe  dr- 
cumstancea  which  tutially  attend  reftigee 
moves.  If  the  commtinlty  considering  mov- 
ing and  Ita  civilian  and  military  leaders  are 


heattant  or  in  any  sense  divided,  the  choice 
1a  usually  between  coming  out  on  tbe  one 
hand,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  staying  in  to 
help  keep  up  some  degree  of  local  armed 
resistance  to  Communist  administration.  Vil- 
lagers do  not  normally  want  to  stay  and  sim- 
ply live  tinder  LPF/ NVA  control. 

The  Communist  forces  have  been  observed, 
considerably  more  frequently  of  late,  to  take 
military  meastires  such  as  surrounding  vil- 
lages and  leaving  no  exist,  or  firing  on  ref- 
ugee foot  coltimns,  to  prevent  the  escape  of 
people  from  their  Infiuence. 

In  summary,  the  prospect  of  food,  medical 
aid  and  land  on  the  one  hand,  and  corvee 
labor,  htinger  and  bombing  on  the  other,  stif- 
flcee  to  draw  people  spontaneotisly  toward 
RLO  territory.  Many  travel  long  distances 
unassisted  on  foot  even  under  hostile  fire 
or  sniping,  to  reach  government  protection. 

2a.  What  Is  tbe  current  number  of  refugees 
in  Laos? 

(Deleted.) 

2b.  What  percentage  of  this  number  Is  at- 
tributable to  the  Intenslfled  military  activi- 
ties of  recent  weeks  and  months? 

The  refugee  stattis  of  about  50  per  cent 
of  the  ctirrent  people  Is  attributable  to  In- 
tensified fighting  since  February  1.  1970. 

2c.  Are  other  causes  Involved? 

In  earlier  periods,  for  example  in  1963  and 
1966,  some  displacements  resulted  from  over- 
crowded conditions  and  natural  disasters 
such  as  fioods,  but  stioh  catises  do  not  ac- 
count for  any  significant  part  of  the  current 
refugees. 

2d.  Where  are  the  refugees  located  today, 
and  from  where  have  they  come? 

As  of  mid-March,  the  approximately  204,- 
000  refugees  being  supported  by  the  U.S.  pro- 
grams In  Laos  were  located  in  the  following 
places: 

( 1 )  45,000 — located  fh  the  area  north  and 
along  the  western  perimeter  of  the  Plain  of 
Jars  in  Xleng  Khouang  Province  (Bouam 
Long,  Ban  San  Pha  Kha,  Phu  Ctim,  Muong 
Soul,  Xleng  Dat  complex).  These  reftigees 
came  from  (a)  areas  northeast  of  the  Plain  of 
Jars,  (b)  Ban  Ban  area,  (c)  Na  Khang/Houa 
Muong.  (d)  the  northwestern  sector  of  the 
Plain  of  Jars,  and  (e)  from  the  border  acea 
between  southern  Houa  Phan  and  Xleng 
Khotiang  Provinces.  ' 

(2)  78,000 — located  In  the  Sam  Thong/ 
Long  Tleng  complex  and  south  of  it.  These 
people  came  from  northeastern  Luang  Pra- 
bang Province  (Houei  Tong  Kho,  Phou 
Saly,  HovUe  Thong) ,  the  Plain  of  Jars  and 
Sfun  Neua  Province.  They  are  now  dlsi>ersing, 
along  with  other  population  newly  tsiklng 
filght,  in  a  southwesterly  dlreotlon  from  the 
towns  of  Sam  Thong  and  Long  Tleng,  which 
are  under  Communist  attack. 

( 3 )  20.000 — located  in  Nam  Thotiel  in  Houa 
Khong  Province.  These  people  have  come 
mostly  from  the  Muong  Sing /Nam  Tba  area 
near  the  China  border  in  northe/n  Houa 
Khong. 

(4)  6.000 — located  In  Luang  Prabang.  They 
have  come  from  Nam  Bac  in  northern  Ltiang 
Prabang,  and  southern  Phong  Saly  Province. 

(5)  2.000 — located  in  the  Nam  Tan/Nam 
Phuy  area.  Central  Sayaboury  Province.  They 
are  from  Xleng  Khouang,  and  Muong  Sal  and 
Muong  Houn  in  Luang  Prabang  Province. 

(6)  16,000— located  In  the  Vientiane  Plain 
(Ban  Ketin,  Ban  Thalat,  Thadetia) .  They  were 
evacuated  from  the  Plain  of  Jars  in  early 
February. 

(7)  28.000 — located  In  Paksane  Town, 
BoTlkhane  Province.  They  are  from  the  Ban 
Done,  San  Sok.  Mtiong  Moc  areas  to  the 
north  and  east  of  Paksane. 

(8)  2,600 — located  near  Savannakhet  and 
Thakhek  towns.  These  people  are  fracn  the 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Trail  area. 

(9)  3,600  located  near  Pakse.  They  Are 
from  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Trail  area. 

(10)  1,000 — located  In  Saravane  town 
which  Is  a  relatively  safe  haven,  but  U 
completely  surrounded  by  Oommtinlst  oom- 
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trolled  territory.  They  are  from  the  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  Trail  area,  and  the  Immediate,  vicinity 
of  Saravane. 

(11)  3,000 — Attopeu.  Prom  the  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  Trail  area.  Like  Saravane,  tills  provin- 
cial capital  is  completely  surrounded  by  hos- 
tile territory. 

2e.  What  information  has  been  compiled 
on  tribal  and  ethnic  composition  of  the  ref- 
ugees, their  age  span,  sex,  etc? 

Not  a  great  deal  of  Information  has  been 
compiled  on  this  subject.  Up  to  last  year  most 
of  the  refugee  groups  were  made  up  of  the 
members  of  numerous  minority  tribes  In 
Laos,  e.g.  Meo,  Lao  Theung,  Khamu,  Yao, 
Lave,  and  Soule.  Recently  both  lowland  and 
upland  ethnic  Lao  groups  have  been  forced 
from  their  homes  along  with  the  tribes  peo- 
ple. The  present  refugee  population  Is  com- 
posed of  about  40  percent  Meo,  30  percent 
Lao  Theung,  20  percent  Lao,  and  10  percent 
other  persons.  The  groups  consist  mainly  of 
old  men,  women,  and  children  ten  years  and 
under,  with  a  marked  scarcity  of  military 
age  men.  This  Is  the  nortniLl  distribution 
pattern  for  refugees  in  Laos. 

2f.  What  attitudes  do  the  refugees  have 
toward  the  Royal  Laotian  Government? 

The  present  attitude  of  refugees  toward 
the  RLO  varies  appreciably  between  the  ma- 
jor ethnic  groups,  that  Is  to  say  between 
the  Hill  Tribes  and  the  Lao. 

(1)  HUl  Tribes:  During  the  early  1950's 
and  1960's,  there  was  a  feeling  of  resentment 
toward  the  government.  This  attitude 
stemmed  from  the  ethnocentric  feelings 
characteristic  of  most  of  the  peoples  of 
Southeast  Asia,  as  well  as  from  the  fact  that 
few  tribal  groups  had  representation  In  the 
government.  There  wer«v  practically  no  Hill 
Tribes  people  employed  as  civil  servants  by 
the  government.  Today  there  are  civil  serv- 
ants from  several  minority  groups,  and  ani- 
mosity has  diminished.  The  Lao  officials  have 
made  a  decided  effort  to  understand  the  Hill 
Tribes  People,  and  have  been  succeesftil  In 
Improving  mutual  relations. 

(2)  Deleted. 

Among  the  refugees  in  general,  there  Is 
an  attitude  that  the  central  government  In 
Vientiane  Is  far  removed  from  pleas  for  as- 
sistance and  protection,  but  that  the  local 
RLO  officials  are  responsive.  The  basic  rea- 
son for  this  contrast  Is  the  lack  of  effective 
communication  or  transport  links  between 
the  government  In  the  capital  and  govern- 
ment at  the  village  level. 
,  3a.  To  what  extent  does  the  evacuation  of 
civilian  population  groups,  for  whatever  rea- 
son, contribute  to  the  generation  of  refugees? 

In  this  paper,  no  difference  exists  between 
the  terms  evacuee  and  refugee.  All  persons 
who  leave  their  homes  because  of  NVA/LPLA 
pressures  and  move,  with  or  without  govern- 
ment assistance,  to  areas  where  they  can 
receive  needed  government  aid,  are  consid- 
ered refugees.  The  kind  and  amount  of  aid 
provided  to  refugees  does  not  depend  on 
how  or  why  they  moved  from  insecure  areas. 
but  rather  on  their  needs. 

3b.  What  have  been  the  number  and  places 
of  evacuation  during  the  intensified  military 
activities  of  recent  weeks  and  months? 

3c.  What  Is  the  total  popiUation  involved 
In  these  evacuations? 

Two  major  evacuations,  both  attributable 
to  Intenslflea  military  activities,  have  been 
completed  so  far  in  1970.  A  third  major  move- 
ment Is  currently  going  on.  The  first  oc- 
curred between  January  5-14  when  Increased 
enemy  pressure,  including  interdiction  of 
their  land  routes  south,  necessitated  air 
evacuation  of  8,115  refugees  from  the  vicin- 
ity of  Houel  Tong  Kho  in  southwestern  Sam 
Neua  Province  principally  to  the  area  around 
the  Nam  Ngum  Dan  (7,715  persons) ,  now  tin- 
der construction  in  Vientiane  Province. 

The  second  evacuation  occurred  between 
February  5-10,  when  the  Imminence  of  en- 
emy offensive  action  necessitated  air  evacu- 
ation of  13,840  refugees  from  the  Plain  of 
Jars  to  an  area  In  the  Vientiane  Plain  be- 
tween Ban  Ketin  and  Vientiane  City, 


The  third  movement,  involving  possibly 
up  to  80.000  people,  the  great  majority  of 
whom  already  are  In  refugee  status.  Is  going 
on  in  the  withdrawal  of  parts  of  the  civilian 
population  from  Sam  Thong  and  Long  Tleng, 
two  major  Xleng  Khouang  sites  now  In  an 
area  of  active  fighting. 

3d.  What  are  the  justifications  and  ob- 
jectives for  these  evacuations? 

Deleted. 

3e.  Who  Is  responsible  for  making  the 
Initial  decision  on  evacuation? 

3f.  Who  Is  responsible  for  Implementing 
the  evacuations? 

One,  some  or  all  of  the  inhabitants  of  a 
locality  decide  they  wish  to  move,  there  are 
basically  three  levels  of  decision  making 
in  the  conduct  of  evacuations,  depending 
on  (1)  magnitude.  (2)  Immediate  cause,  and 
(3)'tlme.  When  danger  from  eoamy  action  Is 
sufficiently  imminent,  a  decislonNs^  made  on 
the  spot  by  the  lowest  echelon  of  leadership 
(for  example,  local  military  commanders,  and 
village  or  canton  civil  chiefs) ,  and  people 
begin  to  move,  usually  In  ntimbers  no  greater 
than  300-1,000.  Where  numbers  are  some- 
what larger,  generally  from  1,000  to  ^,000. 
decisions  are  taken  by  the  provincial  governor, 
and  the  military  commander  of  one  of  the 
five  military  regions  In  Laos.  The  greatest 
bulk  of   refugee   movements  fall   Into  this 


4b.  Who  Is  responsible  for  implementing 
these  concepts  and  tactics? 

4c.  What  role  is  played  by  American  per- 
sonnel? 

The  war  In  Laos  is  vastly  different  from  the 
one  in  Vietnam  and  It  can  be  .misleading  to 
draw  parallels  between  them,  except  for  the 
obvious  fact  that  the  North  Vietnamese  are 
heavily  engaged  in  both. 

BOTAL  LAO  government  MILITABT  ACTIONS  AND 
CONTROLS 

Deleted. 

Deleted. 

The  NVA/LPLA  of  cotirse  value  the  pres- 
ence of  Lao  civilians  both  a^  a  manpower 
source,  and  possibly  as  a  shield  from  attack. 
In  spite  of  the  most  careful  planning  by 
the  RLG.  there  Is  no  doubt  that  on  occas- 
sions  civilians  are  killed  by  both  sides  when 
combat  is  engaged  In  areas  where  civilians 
are  located.  In  most  cases  refugees  have  an- 
ticipated the  battles  and  have  moved  out 
before  they  actually  occurred.  This  most  re- 
cently happened  when  civilians  moved  out 
of  Sam  Thong  and  Long  Tleng. 

The  Royal  Lao  Air  Force  aircraft,  by  their 
very  nature,  are  used  only  against  known 
or  presumed  enemy  positions  and/or  In  sup- 
port of  Royal  Lao  Forces  In  combat.  The 
dispersion  of  RLAP  aircraft  throughout  Laos 
and  the  relatively  limited  ordnance  they  can 


category     Central    government    officials    In    Aarry  mean  that  their  use  te  carefully  bus- 


Vientiane  are  normally  not  directly  Involved 
in  making  these  decisions  becatise  of  the  time 
distance  factors,  but  are  kept  informed  by 
provincial  governors.  In  the  case  of  large 
movements  where  impending  danger  from 
military  actions  can  be  anticipated  suffi- 
ciently In  advance,  the  decision  Is  made  at 
the  highest  levels  of  government.  In  the 
case  of  the  movement  In  February  of  refugees 
from  the  Plain  of  Jars  to  Vientiane,  for  ex- 
ample, the  decision  was  made  by  the  Prime 
Minister. 

Thtis.  Americans  do  not  make  decisions 
to  evacuate  or  move  refugees.  The  Ameri- 
can decision  to  assist  in  refugee  movements, 
when  requested  by  the  RLO  as  described 
above,  is  made  ( 1 )  by  one  of  the  five  USAID 
Area  Coordinators,  in  the  case  of  minor 
movements,  or  (2)  by  the  Ambassador  with 
the  advice  of  bis  cotintry  team,  in  the  case 
of  major  movements.  For  the  Plain  of  Jars 
refugees,  the  request  for  assistance  was  made 
In  writing  to  the  UffAID  Director  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  Social  Welfare,  and 
the  decision  for  the  U.S.  to  give  such  assis- 
tance was  made  by  the  Ambassador  after 
consultation  with  the  country  team. 

American  assistance  in  evacuation,  when 
agreed  upon,  normally  means  airlifting  by 
one  of  the  contract  air  companies,  and  liaison 
help  between  aircrews,  local  authorities  and 
the  refugees  which  is  provided  by  the  USAID 
Refugee  Relief  Branch  officers,  who  In  gen- 
eral speak  Lao. 

3g.  What  are  the  mechanics  of  evaluation? 

If  an  area  must  be  evacuated  by  air,  and 
there  remains  sufficient  time,  provincial  of- 
ficials assisted  by  USAID  assemble  the 
evacuees  by  canton  or  village  to  await  air- 
craft. When  the  refug^ees  disembark  at  their 
relocation  site,  a  census  is  taken  which  forms 
the  basis  for  necessary  assistance,  such  as 
rice,  medical  attention,  innoculatlons,  blan- 
kets, and  kitchen  utensils.  Evacuations  by 
foot  are  usually  carried  out  through  tbe  vil- 
lage leaders  and  the  local  military  com- 
manders. If  tbe  destination  point  Is  several 
days  walk,  the  refugees  are  invariably  accom- 
palned  by  the  men  of  their  community  who 
are  members  of  local  army  units.  Rice  drops 
are  made  to  the  evacuees  along  their  route  of 
march.  In  emergency  evacuations,  local  mili- 
tary commanders  call  for  Immediate  help 
and  any  aircraft  (RLO,  USAID,  USAT)  that 
can  be  made  available  is  vised. 

4a.  Are  search  and  destroy,  "H  &  I"  fire,  fre* 
fire  zones,  clear  and  sweep,,  and  similar  con- 
cepts and  tactics — all  of  which  are  associated 
with  tbe  history  of  allied  military  activities 


In  South  Vietnam— also  used  in  Laos?, 


banded.  They  are  never  commltteed  to  "area" 
bombing  but  only  to  what  appear  to  be  sig- 
nificant enemy  positions.  Civilians  become 
Involved  when  Patbet  Loa  and  North  Viet- 
namese forcibly  detain  villagers  In  an  area 
to  provide  them  with  a  shield  and  logistic 
support.  RLAF  strike  policies  are  not  con- 
trolled by  Americans. 

t;.S.  MILITARY  actions  AND  CONTBOLS 

Deleted.  '^ 

Deleted. 

U.S.  alrstrikes  in  Laos  are  divided  into  two 
categories.  One  is  tbe  Interdiction  effort  car- 
ried on  in  tbe  Loa  panhandle  against  the 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Trail.  At  thefr  inception,  these 
alrstrikes  did  produce  refugees  but  the 
rugged  motmtainous  area  of  the  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  Trail  (and  for  that  matter  much  of 
North  Laos)  has  always  been  sparsely  popu- 
lated. 

Deleted. 

4d.  To  what  extent  does  tbe  application  of 
these  concepts  and  tactics  in  Laos  contrib- 
ute to  the  generation  of  reftigees  and  the 
occurrence  of  civilian  war  casualties? 

Studies  of  refugee  attitudes  undertaken 
by  the  RLO  and  USAID  have  shown  that  no 
single  reason  operated  to  cause  a  Lao,  of 
whatever  ethnic  background,  to  leave  bis 
place  of  habitual  residence  and  move  else- 
where, and  It  has  not  proven  possible  to 
categorize  reftigees  or  casualties  as  having 
been  created  by  any  specific  technique  of 
battle.  Most  of  the  reasons  for  movement 
are  directly  attributable  to  the  war  and  to 
the  fact  that  certain  areas  of  Laos  have 
been  fought  over  scores  of  times  and  have 
changed  bands  literally  twice  a  year  since 
1964.  ... 

Most  Lao  wish  to  get  to  a  pisbe. where  they 
can  raise  their  rice  with  some  assurance  that 
they  will  be  able  to  harvest  it.  This  assur- 
ance cannot  be  provided  In  areas  where 
battles  are  raging.  It  cannot  be  asstired  when 
rice  suppUes  are  subject  to  requisitioning  by 
North  Vietnamese  and  LPLA  forces.  It  can- 
not be  assured  when  tbe  Lao  peasant  himself 
Is  subjected  to  periods  of  forced  labor  by 
NVA/LPLA.  It  cannot  be  assured  when  civil- 
ians are  being  subjected  to  bombing  or  shell- 
ing from  either  side.  Moet  Lao  civilians  learn 
very  qtilckly  that  bombing  necessarily  follows 
the  North  Vietnamese.  But  they  also  know 
that  Ufe  tinder  the  NVN  Is  dlfflctilt  In  any 
event.  It  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  liis 
Lao  move  to  Government  areas  to  avoid  tbe 
Vietnamese. 

6a.  What  policy  guidelines  and  practical 
Instructions,  on  the  care  and  protection  of 
the  civilian  population,  govern  tbe  military 
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tkcUTltlM  Of  American  and  other  personnel 
In  Laos? 

5b.  Have  the  gruldellnes  and  Instructions 
been  implemented  satisfactorily? 

Inatructiona  have  been  Issued  to  American 
personnel  In  Laos  in  their  liaison  with  RIjO 
military  and  other  officials  to  attempt  to  In- 
sure that  RLO- forces  exercise  every  precau- 
tton  to  protect  the  civilian  population,  llie 
same  Is  true  of  air  acUvltles.  These  guidelines 
are  being  followed. 
•    Deleted.  , 

A  Forces  Armees  Royales  (FAR)  civic  action 
program  exists  and  Is  being  Intensified  but 
Its  effectiveness  varies  from  region  to  region 
dependmg  on  the  interest  shown  by  the  local 
commander.  In  areas  where  It  Is  pursued 
^nously.  benefit  does  derive  from  medical 
treatment  and  other  assistance  provided  by 
FAR  teams. 

6a.  Describe  the  organization,  content  and 
objectives  of  the  Laotian  refugee  program. 

6b.  What  are  the  responsibilities,  func- 
tions, number  and  location  of  American 
Government  persoimel  Involved  In  the 
program? 

«c.  Which  United  SUtee  Ooyemment 
fLgendee  and  offices  do  they  represent? 

6d.  Which  United  States  Oovemment 
agency  or  office  bears  the  overall  responsi- 
bility for  American  involvement  In  the  ref- 
xigee  and  related  programs,  both  In  the  field 
and  In  Washington? 

The  refugee  relief  program  Is  administered 
under  the  terms  of  a  Project  Agreement  be- 
tween the  U.S.  and  the  RLG.  This  agreement 
j^  provides  that  the  basic  necessities  of  life 
(e.g..  food,  clothing,  medicine,  seeds,  tools) 
will  be  furnished  to  persons  uprooted  by  the 
war  and  temporarily  unable  to  care  for  them- 
selves, and  assists  them  in  relo«\tlng  to  areas 
where  they  can  become  self -supporting. 

While  this  Is  a  Joint  program,  the  U.S.  has 
assumed  virtually  all  operational  and  fund- 
ing responsibility  for  it.  The  RLG  lacks 
trained  personnel  to  operate  such  a  program 
and  simply  cannot  afford  the  expense  of 
meeting  the  needs  of  a  wartime  refugee  situ- 
ation. With  the  exception  of  some  local  per- 
sonnel costs,  the  RLO  contribution  consists 
mainly  of  land  grants  and  labor. 

The  RIX3  refugee  activities  are  conducted 
by  the  Ministry  of  Social  Welfare  whose  field 
staff  Includes  one  northern  representative 
located  in  Luang  Prabang.  one  southern 
'•PW'entatlTe  located  in  Pakse.  and  a  lower 
level  representaUve  named  for  each  province. 
These  officials  generally  cooperate  well  with 
e*ch  other  and  with  their  counterpart  U  8 
representatives. 

The  A.I.D.  bears  overall  responsibility  for 
American  relief  to  the  refugees  and  related 
programs^oth  In  the  field  and  in  Washing- 
ton. USAI*.  the  A.I  D.  Mission  In'  Laos,  op- 
erates and  administers  the  American  com- 
ponent of  the  refugee  assistance  program 
with  a  staff  of  thirteen  Americans,  nine  of 
whom  are  stationed  in  the  field.  The  responsi- 
bilities and  functions  of  this  staff  Include- 
liaison  with  RLG  refugee,  administrative  and 
military  officials,  coordination  of  all  US  re- 
lief activities  In  their  areas  of  responslbliltv 
requisition  and  purchase  of  supplies:  recep- 
tion and  distribution  of  food  and  other  com- 
modities: scheduling  of  air  drops  of  food 
and  supplies;  and  reporting  of  refUKee 
movements.  " 

Othw  USAID  personnel  such  as  Area  Co- 
ordinators and  Community  Development 
workers  on  occasion  also  contribute  to  the 
refugee  effort  although  this  Is  not  their  pri- 
mary responsibility. 

-7.  Assess  the  attitudes  and  capabilities  of 
the  Royal  Lao  Government  for  the  care  and 
protection  of  the  civilian  population 

The  capacity  of  the  RLO  to  protect  and 
care  for  Its  civilian  population  without  out- 
side aid  must  be  Judged  In  the  light  of  the 
country's  underdevelopment.   By  itself,  the 
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RU>  would  have  almost  no  resources  to  deal 
with  problems  as  large  as  those  generated  by 
a  modern  war  of  the  present  scale  on  Its  ter- 
ritory. The -government's  personnel.  In  such 
a  case,  Uke  all  lu  funds  and  equipment 
would  have  to  be  drawn  from  the  population 
of  perhaps  two  million  persons  In  the  RLO 
zone,  probably  75 7o  Illiterate  and  with  a  per 
capita  income  of  about  70  dollars. 
Deleted. 

Regular  officers  of  the  Lao  local  adminis- 
tration system  (the  Ministry  of  the  Interior), 
or  the  Army  often  have  been  the  greatest 
help  to  refugees.  They  have  key  power  of  de- 
cUlon  In  many  cases.  (See  3e  and  f  above.) 
The  Governor  of  Xleng  Khouang  Province, 
who  Is  also  the  tradlUonal  prince  of  his  area, 
has  exercised  his  functions  with  particular 
energy  and  distinction  toward  a  population 
which  has  contained  a  high  percentage  of 
refugees.  Many  of  the  lower  echelon  popu- 
larly selected  RLG  leaders,  that  Is  to  say, 
the  village  headmen  and  the  canton  chiefs, 
have  become  refugees  themselves,  but  by  con- 
tinuing to  exercise  leadership  have  kept  their 
villages  organized  while  In  movement  and 
relocation,  and  thus  made  a  major  contribu- 
tion to  all  concerned.  A  refugee  officer  of 
long  experience  recently  made  the  comment 
that  he  was  continually  amazed  and  Im- 
pressed by  the  degree  of  social  organization 
and  coherence  which  the  Lao  government 
and  people  In  Xleng  Khouang  Province  have 
maintained  through  years  of  war  chaos  and 
movements  of  refugees  Involving  a  great  pro- 
portion of  the  province's  total  population. 

Certain  prominent  Lao  political  figures, 
partlclarly  from  the  northeast,  have  con- 
ducted private  refugee  aid  efforts.  Although 
there  may  have  been  political  motives  In 
these  cases,  such  actions  were  constructive 
,  and  showed  genuine  concern.  In  Vientiane, 
an  unofficial  public  Lao  committee  to  help 
refugees  and  victims  of  the  war  has  for  sev- 
eral years  raised  funds  for  refugees  and 
casualties  by  seeking  donations  of  money 
and  goods,  and  through  social  activities  but 
this  has  not  resulted  In  a  major  source  of 
needed  financial  resources  to  deal  with  the 
problem. 

The  problem  of  protecting  the  civilian 
population  from  terrorism  In  Laos  has  for- 
tunately never  approached  the  intensity  ot 
this  problem  In  South  Vietnam.  Although 
there  are  kidnappings,  killings  of  local  gov- 
ernment officials,  and  amtmshes  along  the 
route  structure,  the  Lao  In  rural  areas  even 
imder  only  nominal  RLO  control  feel  rela- 
tively secure  and  have  been  able  to  coxmt 
on  whatever  government  forces  may  be  In 
the  area  to  react  to  terrorist  or  larger  raids. 
8a.  Describe  the  role  and  contribution  of 
private  voluntary  agencies  and  other  pri- 
vate organizations  In  the  refugee  and  related 
programs? 

Voluntary  agencies  and  other  private  In- 
ternational organizations  have  been  ac- 
credited for  many  years  In  Laos  and  are 
assisting  the  refugee  caiwe.  They  contribute 
welfare,  educational,  food  and  medical  as- 
sistance to  refugees. 

8b.  What  are  the  names  of  these  private 
agencies  and  organizations? 

The  following  agencies  are  accredited  to 
the  RLO:  the  Catholic  ReUef  Service  (CRS) , 
the  Asian  Christian  Service  (ACS),  World 
Vision  (WV),  Seventh  Day  Adventlst  (SDA). 
the  Asia  Foundation  and  the  Oxford  F^unlly 
Group  (OXFAM).  Also  working  In  Laos  are 
two  missionary  groups  of  long  standing:  the 
Christian  and  Missionary  Alliance  (Protes- 
tant), and  the  Oblate  Mission  (Catholic). 
(Members  of  the  International  Voluntaiy 
Services,  an  organization  under  contract  to 
A.IJ).  In  Laos,  have  participated  in  refugee 
work.) 

8c.  What  Is  the  number  and  location  of 
their  personnel? 
All  the  above  agencies  are  baaed  In  Vien- 


tiane but  have  some  assigned  field  person- 
nel. Their  toui  non-local  personnel  are- 
CRS,  four:  ACS,  nine;  WV,  two;  SDA,  none 
as  yet;  Asia  Foundation,  one;  OXFAM  one 
ex-offlclo. 

8d.  What  u  their  relationship  to  the  United 
States  mission  In  Laos  and  our  Government 
generally,  and  to  the  Royal  I^otlaii  Govern- 
ment? 

There  Is  only  one  agency  directly  con- 
nected to  the  U.S.  Mission— the  Catholic  Re- 
lief Service,  In  Its  capacity  as  U.S.  agent  for 
Pood  For  Peace  (PL  480)  programs.  This  or- 
ganization and  each  of  the  others  has  made 
Its  own  working  arrangements  with  the  Royal 
Lao  Government. 

9a.  What  Is  the  current  sltuaUon  relaUng 
to  civilian  war  casualties? 

Serious  and  getting  worse,  although  we  do 
not  have  meaningful  figures.  The  number  of 
clvUlan  casualties  (killed,  missing,  wounded) 
18  unknown,  as  Iaos  has  never  been  able  to 
develop  an  operaUng  reporting  system.  Can- 
ton and  district  records  of  families  which 
have  been  displaced  are  sent  to  the  offices  of 
the  provincial  administration  and  may  or 
may  not  be  transmitted  to  the  central  gov- 
ernment. Hospital  records  were  kept  during 
the  past  five  years  at  Sam  Thong,  but  these 
are  not  now  available,  due  to  the  rapid  evacu- 
ation of  this  site  on  March  17.  As  a  very  rt^i 
indication  of  the  volume  of  casualUes  piu- 
fa«of*^'f'!f  covering  the  calendar  year  o(f 
\^n!»  ''^:^'^  ^^^  »n  USAID-su^rt^ 
faciuaes  throughout  Laos  show  1,864  hoeol- 
tal  admissions  and  1,810  treatments  Indls- 
pensarles  or  by  combat  medics.  These  figures 
are  for  all  treatments  and  not  Umlted  to  war- 
related  wounds  or  Illnesses. 

ov^'f^if^fl^^i:^'"***  treatments  given  In 
^J       fleld-type   dispensaries   for   minor 

nc*?^  '.2£"'"*"  °***  ™°  »«  assoclauon  with 
USAID.  The  totals  of  such  cases  would 
amount  to  many  more  thousands  of  Ix^ 
^^rif^  wiinlsslons.  Nor  do  they  reflect  the 
increwed  mortality  and  Illness  In  the  civilian 
populauon  which  has  resulted  fnTdSfac^ 
ment  and  compactton  of  people  flee^g  the 
oon^ted  areas.  MalnutrlUon  and  vilous 
dlaeMes  are  widespread.  various 

™fj?;  ^**  provision  is  made  for  their  treat- 
ment and  care?  •«»»*- 

19^3^  t^n  ^^^^^  l^ave  developed  since 
19«3    the  village  Health  Program  to  provide 

fn^fin  .  '^fPP*"^  "^  paramilitary  persoMe' 
and  Ihelr  dependenu,  and  refugees  generated 
by  military  action.  Personnel  m  f^^JS 
p-am  are  drawn  from  Indigenous  peoples, 
most  Of  Whom  have  to  be  taught  iTreS 
and  write  Lao  before  entry  into  the  train- 
ing programs.  Presently  there  are  now  126 

IJlfi'^l?^.5''*''""**  °^  '"^ing  degrees  of  so- 
ph sticatlon  In  support  of  the  civilian  and 
military  population  In  the  con  tested,  areas 
Both  civilians  and  military  are  treated  with- 
in the  same  system  for  maximum  utilization 
of  scarce  medical  personnel.  Presently  pa- 
tients flow  from  outlying  dispensaries  and 
from  frontline  RLG  combat  medics  to  receiv- 
ing stations  manned  by  more  qualified  medi- 
cal auxiliaries  who  refer  those  cases  outside 
their  competence  to  base  hospitals  manned 
with  the  most  qualified  medical  personnel 
available:  Lao  doctors.  l)oth  military  and 
civil,  and  American  (USAID)  medical  ad- 
visors. 

10a.  Defined  In  fiscal  years,  what  Is  the 
total  United  States  contribution  In  funds 
and  kind  to  the  refugee  and  related  pro- 
grams since  the  beginning  of  American  In- 
volvement In  Laos? 

10b.  What  Is  the  statutory  base  for  these 
contributions,  and  to  which  governmental 
agencies  and  offices  have  they  been  appro- 
priated? 

The  U.S.  contribution  in  economic  assist- 
ance   funds   to   the   refugee   relief   project 
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through  Fiscal  Year  1970  Is  $29.1  million. 

This  breaks  down  as  follows : 

Obli'sntion 

Fiscal  Tear:  (tOOO) 

1970   . »3,436 

1969 - f. '2,117 

1968 i. 3.433 

1967   L 4.316 

1966   i 4.112 

1965   1 4.650 

1964 i- 2.277 

1963 - 1. 2,367 

1962 -- I 1.793 

1955-61 L —         700 


Total    29,100 

>  Estimate  only.  A  substantial  Increase  may 
be  required  due  to  recent  military  actions. 

'Includes  $545,000  Contingency  Funds 
(CF).  statutory  authority  for  which  Is  In 
Section  451(a),  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961 .  as  amended. 

This  funding,  with  the  exception  Indi- 
cated for  FY  1969.  Is  exclusively  from  Sup- 
porUng  Assistance  (SA)  funds,  statutory 
authority  for  which  Is  In  Sections  401  and 
402,  Foreign  Assistance  act  of  1961,  as 
amended.  Both  the  CF  and  SA  funds  are 
appropriated  to  the  A.IJ3. 

The  foregoing  figure  does  not  Include  air 
support  costs.  A  substantial  pwrtlon  of  the 
USAID  air  support  program  In  Laos  Is  attrib- 
utable to  such  refugee  needs  as  air  drops 
of  foodstuffs,  transport  of  emergency  medi- 
cal and  housing  supplies  and  other  materials. 


and  evacuation.  Although  It  Is  not  possible 
to  attribute  a  precise  dollar  amount  of  these 
costs  to  refugee  relief,  we  estimate  that  from 
fiscal  years  1962-1970  about  $29  million — 
approximately  60%  of  the  total  USAID  air 
support  costs  In  this  period — ^bave  supported 
the  refugee  program.  With  the  exception  of 
a  small  amount  of  CF  In  the  early  years, 
this  Is  all  from  SA  funds. 

In  addition  to  the  above  contribution,  the 
USAID  Public  Health  Development  project, 
which  provides  for  medical  training  of  se- 
lected persons  and  for  medical  treatment 
of  persons  on  a  countrywide  basis,  also  con- 
tributes to  refugee  relief.  Again,  It  Is  not 
possible  to  determine  the  precise  dollar 
amount  of  the  Public  Health  Project  funds 
attributable  to  refugee  relief,  but  we  esti- 
mate that  about  50%  of  the  funding  either 
directly  or  Indirectly  benefits  refugees.  Ob- 
ligations for  this  project  from  fiscal  years 
^-■1964-1969  totalled  $13.5  mlUlon.  Of  this  total, 
$5.3  million  have  been  Technical  Assistance 
funds  appropriated  to  the  A.I.D/statutory 
authority  for  which  Is  In  Sectlotns  211  and 
212,  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  as 
amended;  $130,000  have  been  Contingency 
Funds,  and  $8.1  million  have  been^-v^pport- 
ing  Assistance  funds.  "-- 

The  statutory  authority  for  the  U.S.  in- 
klnd  contribution  to  refugee  relief  is  In  Title 
n  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954,  (PL-480) ,  as  amended. 
Commodities  cu-e  provided  through  a  govem- 
ment-to-govemment  program  which  began 
In  FY   1967.  This  breaks  down  as  follows: 


Commodity 


FisctI  year- 


1967 


1968 


1969 


11970 


11971 


Cornmeal  (million/tons) 

Bulsur  wheat  (million  tons) 

Z  Vegetable  oil  (million  ions) 

3  Wlieat  soya  blend  (mllllon;tons). 

X  Cotton  clolli  (meters) 

Cost,  include  tiansportation  (thousands 
of  dollars) 


I 


3,730 

2.030 

ISO 


4,500 

1.040 

200 


$1. 193 


385.000 
11.352 


200,000 
tll2 


1,500 

200 

35 

35 


$251 


3,000 

500 

70 

70 

200,000 

$660 


Estimate.  I 

Before  FY  1967  there  witf  no  direct  In- 
klnd  refugee  relief  program  on  a  govem- 
ment-to-government  basis.  However,  most 
of  the  PL  480,  Title  H  commodities  (e.g. 
bulgur  wheat,  rolled  wheat,  flour  blended 
food  products)  provided  to  Laos  through  the 
Catholic  Relief  Service  (CRS)  since  1957 
has  gone  to  refugees.  From  Its  Inception  In 
FY  1957,  through  FY  1970,  this  CRS  pro- 
gram has  provided  to  Laos  a  total  of  12,627 
metric  tons  of  commodities,  valued  at  about 
$3.5  million. 

10c.  What  Is  the  budget  request  for  fiscal 
year  1971? 

The  proposed  FY  1971  budget  request  for 
refugee  relief  Is  $3.2  million. 

lOd.  What  difficulties  and  problems  cur- 
rently exist  to  Impede  program  objectives? 

The  greatest  difficulty  facing  achievement 
of  program  objectives  Is  the  Inability  to  fore- 
cast with  precision  the  numbers  of  refugees 
and  amount  of  funds  required  during  any 
future  period.  It  is  known  that  refugee 
movements  will  follow  from  any  military  ac- 
tion Initiated  by  either  side.  It  Is  possible  to 
predict  with  reasonable  accuracy  the  extent 
of  refugee  movements  that  can  be  expected 
from  planned  RLO-inltlated  military  actions, 
and  the  amount  of  funds  required  to  care  for 
these  refugees.  It  Is  impossible,  however,  to 
predict  Communist-Initiated  military  ac- 
tions sufficiently  In  advance  for  planning 
purposes.  Hence,  the  Mission  Is  constantly 
faced  with  events  that  call  for  tirgent  ac- 
tion and  for  funding  requests  that  could 
not  have  been  foreseen.  ' 


UNSOLICITED  CREDIT  CARDS 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  721)  to  safe- 


guard the  consumer  by  requiring  greater 
standards  of  care  in  the  issuance  of  un- 
solicited credit  cards  and  by  limiting  the 
liability  of  consumers  for  the  unauthor- 
ized use  of  the  credit  cards. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  pending  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  £is  follows: 

On  page  5,  line  18,  after  the  period 
strike  the  quotation  mark  and  add  the 
following  new  section: 

It  shall  be  unlawful  to  use  the  credit  card 
of  another  without  authorization.  Whoever 
in  a  transaction  affecting  commerce  uses  a 
credit  card  without  the  authorization  of  the 
holder  shall,  upon  conviction  thereof,  be 
punished  by  Imprisonment  for  a  term  not  to 
exceed  one  year  or  fined  a  sum  not  to  exceed 
$1,000,  or  both." 

Mr.  President,  I  have  discussed  this 
matter  with  the  distinguished  manager 
of  the  bill.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  fine 
work  he  has  done  on  this  measure  should 
be  accompanied  by  a  provision  making 
it  a  Federal  crime  to  use  without  au- 
thority the  credit  card  of  another. 

While  some  States  have  undertaken  to 
outlaw  this  .type  transaction,  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  has  been  outlawed  In  the 
District  of  Ofolumbla  and  whether  it  has 
or  not  we  will,  from  time  to  time,  have 
need  of  the  use  of  theviuthority  and  the 
instrumentality  of  the  Federal  Govern- 


ment to  punish  those  who  without  au- 
thority use  credit  cards  of  another. 

This  is  a  very  small  penalty  suggested 
here  of  a  fine  not  to  exceed  $1,000  or  im- 
prisonment for  not  to  exceed  1  year,  or 
both.  I  hope  that  would  be  adequate,  but 
it  is  certainly  better  than  nothing  with 
regard  to  people  who  have  been  stealing 
credit  cards  and  using  them  in  a  way 
that  amounts  to  theft. 

As  the  Senator  so  well  pointed  out.  in 
view  of  the  fact  credit  cards  are  becom- 
ing one  of  the  principal  means  to  obtain 
credit  in  buying  things,  obtaining  serv- 
ices, and  so  forth,  I  would  very  much 
hope  the  Senator  would  go  along  with 
an  amendment  to  make  it  unlawful  un- 
der Federal  law  for  one  to  use  the  credit 
card  of  another  without  authorization. 

It  may  be  this  matter  needs  some  re- 
finement, and,  if  so,  I  hope  that  could  be 
worked  out  in  conference  with  the  House. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  very  inclined  to 
accept  this  amendment,  because  I  think 
it  has  a  great  deal  of  merit.  The  Senator 
has  made  a  strong  case,  in  that  the  cards 
are  distributed  through  the  U.S.  malls 
and  cross  State  lines.  It  is  impossible  for 
the  States  to  police  this  matter. 

However,  we  have  had  no  hearings  on 
this  question.  It  is  a  serious  matter  to 
provide  criminal  penalties.  There  is  a  bill 
pending  before  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee on  this  very  matter.  The  Department 
of  Justice  has  not  had  an  opportunity 
to  give  us  its  opinion  on  it.  So  I  am  some- 
what reluctant.  But,  as  the  Senator 
has  pointed  out,  if  there  are  shortcomings 
in  this  apprdach,  they  can  be  considered 
thoroughly  in  conference. 

I  would  like  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
on  the  minority  side  (Mr.  Percy)  to  see 
what  his  retiction  is  to  the  amendment  of 
the  chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee, 
who  points  out.  very  properly,  that  there 
should  be  a  Federal  penalty  for  the  im- 
authorized  use  of  credit  cards,  since  it 
is  a  kind  of  Federal  instrumentality. 

Mr.  PE31CY.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  give  a  quick  response.  I  think  there 
is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  for  the  position 
taken  by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana.  I 
feel  it  could  be  a  Federal  crime,  probably, 
is  misuse  a  credit  card  in  this  way.  "iJis 
only  problem  is  that  I  would  have  liked 
very  much  to  have  a  reaction  from  the 
Justice  Department.  I  would  have  liked  to 
have  the  benefit  of  some  testimony  and 
hearings  on  it  and  to  know  more  what  the 
consequences  would  be  and  what  the  cost 
of  supervision  would  be. 

A  rather  major  point  has  been  raised. 
We  have  not  had  the  benefit  of  being 
able  to  give  it  our  considered  judgment. 
It  is  so  important  an  issue  that  I  rather 
hesitate  to  give  an  impulsive  judgment 
on  it. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  it  seems  to 
me  it  Is  axiomatic  that  H  we  are  going 
to  do  anything  In  the  credit  card  field, 
this  should  be  the  starting  point. 

Here  are  some  credt  cards  that  I  carry 
in  my  pocket.  I  carry  them  because  I 
have  use  of  them.  Here  is  a  travel  card. 
When  I  use  it,  as  I  do  frequently,  I  am  in 
ccomnerce;  and  even  if  I  am  in  Intrastate 
commerce,  people  who  travel  on  air- 
lines cross  States  lines.  The  whole  trans- 
action is  in  interstate  commerce.  Half 
the  time  a  reservation  is  made  in  Char- 
lotte, through  their  computer  process. 
Here  is  a  BankAmerlcard.  I  have  not  used 
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\X  in  the  city  where  the  bank  is.  When  one 
is  traveling  around  the  countryside  and 
wishes  to  buy  some  gasoline  or  obtain 

some  other  service 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  a  California 

bank. 

Mr.  LONG.  It  was  issued  in  California 
initially.  I  use  it  in  interstate  commerce, 
as  most  people  do. 

Here  is  a  credit  card  issued.  I  assume 
out  of  New  York,  or  it  could  be  out  of 
Houston,  by  the  Humble  Oil  Co.  Here  is  a 
Hertz  credit  card.  It  will  be  used  most 
often  by  those  landing  at  airports.  Here 
is  a  credit  card  for  the  use  of  my  tele- 
phone. When  I  use  It  I  am  placing  long- 
distance calls. 

All  credit  cards  of  this  type  should  be 
protected.  In  many  instances  there,  are 
States  where  such  a  credit  card  is  not 
protected.  Actually,  somebody  should 
prosecute  and  put  in  jail  people  whp 
steal  credit  cards  and  use  them  without 
authority.  It  seems  to  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  that  this  type  of  credit  should 
be  protected.  It  may  be  that  the  Justice 
Department  does  not  waA,t  to  bother 
with  this  matter,  but  as  soon  as  we  put  a  ^ 
few  of  these  thieves  in  jail,  and  the  press 
gives  it  adequate  publicity.  I  think  the 
unauthorized  use  of  credit  cards  will 
come  to  an  end. 

The  Senator  has  very  well  pointed  out 
that  when  someone  is  issued  a  credit 
card  and  someone  else  uses  it  without  his 
authority,  then  the  holder,  not  having 
used  the  card,  has  all  the  credit  run  out 
against  him,  whereas  it  would  not  have 
started  in  the  first  place  if  the  thief  had 
not  used  the  credit  card  without  author- 
ity. That  being  the  case,  punishment 
should  be  provided  for  someone  who 
uses  a  credit  card  either  under  false  pre- 
tenses or  as  a  matter  of  outright  theft. 
Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  think  the  protective 
devices  of  the  bicameral  system  are  such 
that,  even  though  we  have  not  had  hear- 
ings, the  amendment  will  go  to  the 
House,  the  House  can  then  hold  hear- 
ings— and  I  trust  the  House  will  hold 
hearings  on  this  very  important  point  of 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana — and  we  will 
have  an  opportunity  in  conference  of 
sitting  with  the  House  Members,  having 
had  the  ^neflt  of  hearings  on  this  point 
that  they  would  have  had. 

So  with  that  in  mind,  I  feel  the  minor- 
ity would  not  have  any  objection. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  hope 
that  there  is  not  any  misunderstanding 
here.  I  am  not  going  to  make  a  statement 
that  will  preclude  the  pos^bility  of  our 
proceeding  to  conference  on  the  basis  of 
a  bill  the  House  has  already  passed.  If 
that  were  done,  the  House  could  not  con- 
duct hearings  on  this  particular  issue. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  write  to  the  Justice 
Department  today  and  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  have  the  views  of  that  depart- 
ment, and  also  to  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland),  to  have  the 
views  of  the  Judiciary  Committee.  I  do 
not  know  whether  they  have  views  or 
not.  If  they  do,  we  would  like  to  have 
them,  so  we  will  be  prepared,  with  re- 
spect to  this  blU,  to  know  whether  this 
matter  Is  subject  to  hearings  in  the 
House. 


Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  those  of  us 
on  the  Finance  Committee  are  com- 
pletely accustomed  to  having  amend- 
ments offered  on  a  bill  that  goes  beyond 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  why  I  have 
said  what  I  have. 

Mr.  LONG.  We  do  all  we  can  to  keep 
such  amendments  from  tiiose  bills.  In 
fact,  very  often,  they  are  put  on  those 
bills  in  spite  of  our  efforts.  In  a  revenue 
bill.  It  Is  in  order  to  offer  any  amend- 
ment except  one  that  Is  a  constitutional 
amendment. 

In  my  judgn^ent.  there  Ls  a  consider- 
able amount  or  jurisdiction  in  the  Com^ 
mittee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  any- 
way, with  regard  to  protecting  the 
credit  structure  of  this  country.  That  is 
involved  here.  The  Senate  committee  has 
that  responsibility.  This  particular  re* 
vision  simply  makes  it  unlawful  to  use  a 
credit  card  without  authority.  I  hope  it 
will, be  taken  to  conference. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.   Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Wimt  happens  if  the 
husband  and  wife  were  having  marital 
diffic^llties  and  the  wife  used  her  hus- 
band's credit  card  and  he  asserted  that 
it  was  an  unauthorized  use  of  that  card? 
Would  the  wife  take  the  risk  of  going  to 
jail? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  seriously  considered  that 
with  respect  to  all  relatives — and  in 
conference  this  matter  could  be  con- 
sidered— we  would  not  involve  ourselves; 
that  we  would  exclude  from  the  provi- 
sions of  the  act  unauthorized  action  by 
a  spouse  or  tuayone  who  was  a  direct  de- 
scendant or  ascendant  or  iaunedlate 
member  of  a  family. 

We  have  the  situation  every  day  where 
a  wife  is  supp)osed  to  exceed  authorized 
spending.  Those  clashes,  which  occur 
from  time  to  time,  are  looked  on  in  the 
law  as  more  of  family  disputes  than 
crimes.  Many  times,  when  a  husband  is 
in  a  quarrel  with  his  wife,  from  whom 
he  Is  estranged,  he  is  accused  of  kid- 
naping children.  There  often  are  cases 
"in  which  a  husband  accuses  a  wife  of 
taking  something  she  is  not  supposed  to 
have,  or  vice  versa. 

I  would  have  no  objection  to  accepting 
an  amendment  to  this  proposal,  if  the 
Senator  wanted  to  prepare  such  an 
amendment;  but  I  think  the  type  of 
situation  I  have  in  mind  should  be  out- 
lawed. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  briefly  so  that 
I  may  present  the  Prime  Minister  of 
Denmark? 
Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 


consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  a  brief  biographical  sketch 
of  the  Prime  Minister. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bio- 
graphical sketch  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

HiLMAR  TORMOD  BAUNSCAARO 

HUmar  Baunsgaard.  50.  has  been  Prime 
Mlnlater  since  1968.  He  served  previously  as 
spokesman  (or  the  Radical  Liberal  Party  In 
Parliament. 

Baunsgaard  Is  a  former  businessman  and 
Minister  or  Commerce.  A  strong  proponent 
of  foreign  aid,  Baunsgaard  is  concerned  by 
the  problem  of  poverty  In  underdeveloped 
countries.  He  supports  Danish  entry  Into  the 
Common  Market,  but  because  of  trade  con- 
siderations he  predicates  this  action  on 
Britain's  admission.  He  favors  an  Increased 
role  for  NATO  In  encouraging  Bast-West 
detente. 

The  Prime  Minister  knows  the  United 
States  through  business  connections  and 
visits. 

Baunsgaard  drinks  moderately  and  smokes 
clgarerttes.  He  Is  a  soccer  ran.  He  reads  social 
novels  (especially  Steinbeck),  and  also  en- 
joys Westerns  and  mysteries.  Under  the  In- 
fluence of  his  wife,  Baunsgraard  has  acquired 
a  taste  for  opera  and  baUet,  and  he  some- 
Hmes  palnu  In  his  spare  time.  He  keeps  In 
shape  with  light  calisthenics  and  lon^  walks. 
The  Prime  Minister  speaks  English.  The 
Baunsgaards  have  a  married  daughter. 

RECESS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess  subject  to 
the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  2 
o'clock  and  40  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
took  a  recess  subject  to  the -call  of  the 
Chair. 

Thereupon,  the  Prime  Minister  of  Den- 
mark was  greeted  by  Senators  in  the  rear 
of  the  Senate  Chamber. 

The  Senate  reconvened  at  2:42  o'clock 
p.m.,  ort  the  expiration  of  the  recess, 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Cranstom)  . 
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VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  HILMAR 
BAUNSGAARD,  PRIME  MINISTER 
OP  DENMARK 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  honored  today  to  have  with  us  In  the 
Senate  Chamber  the  Prime  Minister  of 
Denmark,  the  Honorable  Hilmar  Bauns- 
gaard. He  is  now  in  the  rear  of  the  Cham- 
ber, and  I  hope  Senators  will  take  the 
opportunity  to  greet  him.  [Applause, 
Senators  rising.  1 

In  this  connection,  I  ask  unanimous 


UNSOLICITED  CREDIT  CARDS 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (8. 721)  to  safeguard 
the  consumer  by  requiring  greater  stand- 
ards of  care  in  the  issuance  of  unsolicited 
credit  cards  and  by  limiting  the  liability 
of  consumers  for  the  unauthorized  use 
of  the  credit  cards. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  Senate  has  already 
agreed  to  the  committee  amendment,  as 
in  the  previous  instance,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
amend  the  bill  at  that  point.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  my  amendment  be  in 
order.  •      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection.  It  Is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  have 
we  acted  on  the  Long  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No;  the 
Senate  has  not.  The  question  Is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana.  ^ 

The  amendment  ytas  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  in  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress  we  have  been  taking  an 
In-depth  look  at  consumer  protection 
problems. 

One  of  the  biggest  problems  is  with 
tuisoliclted  credit  cards. 


if 


These  cards  are  flooding  the  malls  and 
the  mailboxes.  People  who  do  not  viont 
them  are  receiving  them  and,  when  these 
cards  are  misdirected,  or  stolen,  inno- 
cent people  sometimes  find  themselves 
charged  with  large  debts  in  an  account 
they  did  not  even  know  they  had. 

Today  we  have  before  us  a  bill  which 
wUl  regtilate  the  maUlng  of  credit  cards 
and  limit  the  liabUlty  for  cards  that  are 

misused.  ,         ^    »    _  n« 

Consumers  should  not  have  to  fear  Ua- 
bUlty  for  credit  cards  they  did  not  re- 
quest and  do  not  want,  and  I  beUeve  this 
bUl  will  aUow  them  the  freedom  from 
that  fear  and  provide  certain  other  nec- 
essary consumer  protection  steps.    • 

Mr  President,  when  this  bill  to  regu- 
late or  prohibit  the  issuance  of  unsoUc- 
ited  credit  cards  was  before  our  com- 
mittee, the  minority  members  of  the 
committee  developed  an  alternative  pro- 
posal which  would  not  prohibit  the  issu- 
ance of  unsolicited  credit  cards.  Some  of 
us  felt  that  the  proper  approach  to  the 
problems  brought  about  by  unsolicited 
credit  cards  was  not  to  ban  them  entirely 
but  to  identify  each  of  the  problems  and 
work  out  solutions  to  them.  We  felt  that, 
through  such  an  approach,  we  could  pro- 
vide greater  protecUon  to  cardholders 
while  retaining  the  right  of  card  issuers 
to  send  out  cards  without  prior  authori- 
zation from  the  intended  recipient. 

The  hearings  which  we  had  on  tols 
issue  gave  us  an  opport»inlty  to  gather 
information  on  which  a  reasonable  solu- 
tion could  be  based.  We  found  no  evi- 
dence that  unsolicited  "edit  cards  con- 
tribute to  an  overextension  of  debt  more 
than  any  other  method  of  extending 
credit  We  also  found  that  unsoUclted 
credit  cards  do  not  result  In  greater  Infla- 
tionary pressures  than  other  methods  of 

extending  credit.  

In  fact,  it  has  been  my  observation 
that  credit  cards  are  a  great  ProtecUve 
device  for  individuals  in  these  days  of 
a  high  incidence  of  street  crime,  by  mak- 
ing It  unnecessary  for  Indivduals  to  carry 
as  much  n^oney  with  them  as  heretofore, 
before  the  advent  of  credit  cards. 

Moreover,  we  found  that  many  of  the 
abuses  which  occurred  during  the  devel- 
opment of  credit  cards  in  earlier  y^re 
are  not  a  common  pracUce  today.  We  did 
And.  however,  that  some  consumers 
found  the  receipt  of  unsolicited  credit 
cards  annoying.  ^  , 

Some  felt  that  they  were  being  en- 
couraged to  expand  their  debt  against 
their  wlU.  Some  credit  card  recipients 
felt  they  had  a  liabUlty  for  purchases 
made  on  a  card  they  had  not  accepted. 
In  addition,  some  parents  might  Incur 
an  unwanted  llabUity  when  their  chil- 
dren who  are  minors  received  unsoUcited 
credit  cards.  ^  . 

We  tried  In  the  committee  to  work 
out  an  approach  specifically  designed  to 
meet  the  problems,  knowing  that  it  would 
be  a  difficult  task.  The  majority  of  the 
committee  did  not  accept  our  approach. 
FoUowing  committee  action,  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  promulgated  regula- 
tions prohibiting  the  distribution  of 
unsolicited  credit  cards  by  business  «- 
tabllshments  under  the  Commissions 
Jurisdiction.  Since  our  approach  would 


have  allowed  the  Issuance  of  unsolicited 
credit  cards  under  certain  conditions,  a 
combination  of  our  bill  and  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  regulations  would 
have  destroyed  the  comparability  we  were 
seeking  to  retain  between  all  types  of 
businesses  issuing  credit  cards.  Instead 
of  pressing  for  our  alternative,  there- 
fore, we  decided  it  would  be  more  help- 
ful to  consumers  and  industry  to  suggest 
improvements  in  the  bill  reported  by  the 
committee. 

In  our  minority  views,  we  discussed 
several  problems  in  the  committee  bill 
which  needed  to  be  corrected.  After  the 
bill  was  reported,  the  committee  staff 
continued  Its  efforts  to  work  out  lan- 
gut^e  which  would  be  acceptable  to  all 
members  of  the  committee.  I  am  happy 
to  say  now  that  we  have  been  able  to 
reach  an  agreement  which  embodies 
amendments  to  correct  most  of  the  prob- 
lems we  discussed  in  our  minority  views. 
The  amendment  already  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  and  accepted 
by  the  Senate  took  care  of  one  of  the 
major  prc^*|?ns. 

The  committee  bill  removes  all  llabiUty 
from  a  cardholder  for  unauthorized  use 
of  the  card  unless  the  card  issuer  has 
given  adequate  notice  to  the  cardholder 
of  his  potential  liability.  The  potential 
liabUlty  under  the  bUl  woiUd  be  a  maxi- 
mum of  $50.  which  is  a  lower  maximum 
than  exists  at  the  present  time  under 
most  card  programs.  We  agree  that  such 
notice  should  be  given  and  are  sure  that 
card    Issuers    will    give    such    notice 
prompUy,  but  we  do  not  agree  with  tne 
bUl's  requirement  that  it  be  given  elUier 
on  the  credit  card  or  on  each  periodic 
statement.  AU  outstanding  credit  <»rds 
could  not  be  replaced  within  the  time 
aUotted  in  the  committee  bUl.  Moreover, 
some  accounts  are  inactive  and  »  P«rj" 
odlc  statement  would  not  be  sent  to  the 
ordinary  course  of  business.  In  order  to 
make  the  bUl  more  practical  and  work- 
able, we  drafted  an  amendment  provid- 
ing that  any  printed  notice  sent  to  the 
cardholder  to  which  the  facts  are  clearly 
and  conspicuously  set  forth  would  meet 
the  requirement  of  adequate  notice  to 
the  cardholder.  It  Is  my  understandtog 
that  the  manager  of  the  bUl  ^d  other 
members  of  the  committee  are  wUlmg  to 
accept  this  amendment.  ,  ,^  ^  ,„ 

The  committee  bUl  required  that  to 
order  for  cardholders  to  have  any  lia- 
bUlty after  the  effective  date  of  the  bill, 
aU    cards    outstanding    must    have    a 
method  whereby  the  user  of  ^e  card 
could  be  identified  as  a  person  authorised 
to  use  it.  We  agree  that  new  cards  issued 
either  as  renewal  cards  or  as  original 
cards   should  meet  the  standard  of  a 
means  whereby  the  user  can  be  identified 
as  the  person  authorized  to  u^^\t    ^n 
order  to  avoid  difficulties  for  car^o^df^f^ 
as  weU  as  card  users,  we  believe  that  this 
provision  should  not  take  effect  for  new 
cards   untU   90   days   after  the   bUl  is 
enacted.  The  alternative  which. was  re- 
jected by  the  majority  of  the  cmnmittee 
contained  such  a  requirement.  The  man- 
ager of  the  bUl,  Mr.  Proxmire,  has  offered 
Ui  amendment  to  that  effect  which  I  be- 
lieve should  be  supported.  ,    ,  ^,    ^ 
As  we  stated  to  our  views,  I  feel  that 


aU  cards  should  have  a  means  of  iden- 
tification within  a  reasonable  period  of 
time  The  committee  bill  would  require 
such  a  means  of  identification  as  a  pre- 
requisite for  the  $50  liability  6  months  • 
after  enactment.  The  amendment  offered 
by  the  bUl  manager  would  reduce  that 
time  to  90  days.  We  have  drafted  wi 
amendment  providtog  that  all  outstand- 
ing cards  have  a  means  of  identification 
not  later  than  1  year  after  the  effective 
date  of  the  section  or  a  total  of  15  months 
after  the  enactment  of  this  legislation  m 
order  for  cardholders  to  have  any  liabU- 
lty for  imauthorlzed  use.  I  understand 
that  this  amendment  Is  acceptable  to  the 
manager  of  the  bUl.  .    ^   ^^  ^ 

The  committee  biU  required  that  a 
card  Issuer  must  take  steps  to  notify 
those  merchants  and  others  with  whom 
the  credit  card  is  lUcely  to  be  used  of  the 
possibUity    that    an    unauthorized    use 
thereof  may  occur  if  he  has  been  so 
notified  by  a  cardholder  who  has  lost  his 
card  or  has  had  it  stolen.  If  such  a  pro- 
cedure is  not  established,  the  cardholder 
would  have  no  UabUity  even  though  he 
did  not  notify  the  issuer  that  his  card 
has  been  lost  or  stolen.  We  see  no  reason 
for  this  provision.  Once  the  cardholder 
notifies  the  issuer  that  his  card  has  been 
lost  or  stolen,  he  retains  no  liabUity  for 
misuse  which  may  occur  after  that  no- 
tification. It  does  not  add  any  protection 
to  the  consumer  to  require  that  a  card  Is- 
suer set  up  a  procedure  to  notify  aU  of 
those  with  whom  the  credit  card  Is  lUtely 
to  be  used. 

If  the  Issuer  finds  that  It  Is  to  his  ad- 
vantage to  set  up  such  a  procedure  and 
thas  reduce  his  own  UabUlty  for  misuse, 
he  should  do  so.  and  many  card  issuers 
do  have  such  a  system.  On  the  other 
hand,  If  he  finds  that  the  setting  up  of 
such  a  procedure  Is  more  expensive  than 
the  Ukely  loss  from  the  misuse  of  cards. 
I  do  not  see  why  the  Federal  Government 
should  force  him  to  set  up  such  a  system. 
Stoce  this  requirement  provides  no  addi- 
tional benefit  to  the  credit-card  holdpr, 
we  have  drafted  an  amendment  to  delete 
it  from  the  bUl  and  understand  that  it 
is  acceptable  to  the  manager  of  the  bUl 
and  other  members  of  the  committee. 

I  WlU  send  to  the  desk  the  amend- 
ments which  I  have  thus  far  discussed 
and  wUl  ask  that  they  be  accepted  en  bloc 
as  amendments  to  the  committee  amend- 
ments. In  addition  to  the  amendments 
which  I  have  offered  for  myself  and  other 
members    of    the   committee,    and    the 
amendment  which  Senator  Williams  has 
offered  and  to  which  I  jotoed.  Senator 
PROXMIRE   has   offered  several   amend- 
ments. Those  offered  other  than  the  one 
making  section  132  effective  uponenact- 
ment  were  part  of  the  approach  proposed 
by  the  mtoority  but  rejected  by  the  com- 
mittee. I  support  them  and  am  not  aware 
of  any  opp(»itlon  to  them  from  other  mi- 
nority members.  I  beUeve  that  maktog 
section  133  effective  90  days  after  enact- 
ment of  the  blU  will  create  no  problem. 
Maktog  section  132.  which  prohibits 
the    distribution   of    unsoUcited    credit 
cards,  effective  immediately  upon  the  en- 
actment of  this  act  could  create  some 
problems   for   firms    which   have   been 
working   on  an   unsoUclted-credlt-card 
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nrogram  but  which  have  not  yet  Issued 
tiie  cards.  It  is  difficult  to  take  care  of 
this  problem,  however,  without  creating 
an  additional  equally  serious  problem. 

If  a  time  period  is  established  dunng 
which  unsoUcited  credit  cards  can  be 
Issued  after  the  enactment  of  the  bill.  It 
would  provide  an  incentive  for  all  who 
are  interested  in  setUng  up  a  credit-card 
program  to  flood  the  country  with  un- 
soUcited credit  cards.  We  do  not  want 
such  a  result. 

I  hope  that  those  who  have  expended 
time  and  effort  already  in  setting  up  a 
credit-card  program  based  on  the  issu- 
ance of  unsolicited  cards  will  be  able  to 
complete  that  effort  before  the  bill  is  en- 
acted even  though  such  a  compleuon 
may  require  a  speedup  in  their  program. 
I  hope  that  no  firm  now  considering  the 
establishment  of  a  credit-card  system 
will  take  the  risk  of  planning  such  a 
program    on    the    basis    of    unsoUcited 

credit  cards.  

On  behalf  of  the  minority.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  is  my  view  that  the  biU  before 
us  as  amended  by  the  amendments 
agreed  to  today.  £s  as  fair  and  equitable 
a  biU  as  we  can  work  out  at  this  time. 
On  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Utoh 
(Mr.  BENNETT),  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr  Tower),  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Brooke)  .  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Goodbu.).  the  Senators 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood  and  Mr. 
HATnELD) .  and  myself,  I  send  to  the  desk 
a  series  of  amendments,  which  I  under- 
stand are  acceptable  to  the  manager  of 
the  biU.  and  which  I  ask  be  considered 
en  bloc  as  amendments  to  the  commit- 
tee amendment,  as  amended. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendments 
of  the  Senator  from  DUnois  be  permitted 
to  be  considered  at  this  time,  despite  the 
fact  that  we  have  heretofore  agreed  to 
the  commiCtee  amendments,  and  these 
are  in  part.  an\endments  to  the  commit- 
tee amendments.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objecUon.  it  is  so  ordered.  The  amend- 
ments will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  amendments. 
asfoUows: 

On  page  1.  begliinlng  with  line  7.  etrtke 
out  aU  through  Hue  5  on  page  2.  and  Uisert 
the  following : 

"  '(J)  The  term  "adequate  notice  .  a«  uaed 
in  section  133.  means  a  printed  notice  to  a 
cardholder  which  sets  forth  the  pertinent 
facts  clearly  and  consplcuoualy  so  that  a  per- 
son against  whom  It  Is  to  operate  could 
reasonably  be  expected  to  have  noticed  It 
*  and  understood  lt«  meaning.  Such  notice  may 
be  given  to  a  cardholder  by  printing  the 
notice  on  any  credit  card,  or  on  e*ch  periodic 
statement  of  accovint.  Issued  to  the  card- 
holder, or  by  any  other  means  reasonably  as- 
suring the  receipt  thereof  by  the  cardholder." 
On  page  4.  line  17.  beginning  with  "the 
card"  strUe  out  aU  through  the  comma  In 
line  19.  and  Insert  the  foUowlng:  "the  card 
Issuer  has  provided  the  cardholder  with  a 
self -addressed,  pre-stamped  notlflcaOon  to  be 
mailed  by  the  cardholder  In  the  event  of  the 
loes  or  theft  of  the  credit  card.  and". 

On  page  4,  line  2.  l)eglnnlng  with  ".  and" 
strike  out  aU  through  "occur"  In  line  3.  on 
page  5. 

On  page  6.  line  3.  after  the  period  Insert 
the  foUowlng:    "Notwlthatandlng  the  fore- 


going, no  cardholder  shaU  be  liable  for  the 
unauthorized  use  of  any  credit  card  which 
was  Issued  on  or  after  the  effective  date  of 
this  section,  and,  after  the  expiration  of  12 
months  following  such  effective  date,  no 
cardholder  shaU  be  liable  for  the  unauthor- 
ized use  of  any  credit  card  regardless  of  the 
date  of  Its  issuance,  unless  (1)  the  oondl- 
Uons  of  llabllty  specified  In  the  preceding 
sentence  are  met.  and  (2)  the  card  Issuer  has 
provided  a  method^  whereby  the  user  of  such 
card  can  be  Identified  as  the  pes«on  author- 
ized to  use  it." 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  the  Senator  from  niinois  and 
the  other  minority  members  of  the  Sen- 
ate committee  and  the  fuU  committee 
for  their  cooperation  in  this  matter.  I 
know  they  have  felt  very  strongly  about 
the  issue,  and  have  held  distinct  reserva- 
tions about  it.  I  think  the  amendments 
represent  substantial  and  constructive 
Improvements  to  the  biU.  I  have  some 
reservations  about  some  of  the  provi- 
sions but  on  the  whole.  I  beUeve  they  are 
practical  and  workable  and  will  enable 
the  credit  industry  to  comply  more 
readily  with  the  provisions  of  the  act. 

The  first  amendment  would  permit 
creditors  to  disclose  to  consumers  their 
potential  UabiUty  in  a  separate  state- 
ment. Under  the  committee  bill,  this  dis- 
closure would  have  to  be  made  either  on 
the  face  of  the  card  or  on  the  monthly 
periodic  statement.  The  amendment  by 
Senator  Percy  would  permit  a  third 
option  of  disclosing  the  consumer's  U- 
abUity  on  a  separate  statement. 

It  Is  my  imderstanding  that  under  the 
language,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
would  still  have  the  authority  to  write 
rules  and  regulations  concerning  the 
type  of  notice  to  be  provided  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  disclosed. 

I  feel  the  consumer  would  be  better  In- 
formed if  his  potential  liability  were  dis- 
closed on  the  card  or  on  tiie  monthly 
periodic  statement.  Nevertheless,  the 
committee  bUl  limits  the  consumer's  Ua- 
biUty to  $50.  hence  the  need  for  periodic 
disclosure  is  considerably  less  than  it  has 
been  in  the  past. 

The  second  amendment  contains  a 
valuable  new  requirement  that  the  is- 
suer provide  the  consumer  with  a 
stamped,  self -addressed  notification  form 
which  the  consumer  can  use  to  notify 
the  company  of  the  card's  loss  or  theft. 
This  should  make  it  substantially  easier 
for  consumers  to  provide  the  card  issuer 
with  prompt  notification.  I  beUeve  It 
^nl\  benefit  both  the  consumer  and  the 
credit  card  issuer. 

The  third  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Dlinois  would  delete  the 
requirement  that  the  card  issuer  take 
reasonable  steps  to  notify  the  merchant 
of  a  loss  of  a  card  as  a  condition  for  im- 
posing the  $50  UabUity  on  the  consumer. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  vlrtuaUy  all 
creditors  have  some  procedure  for  re- 
ducing the  acceptance  of  unauthorized 
credit  cards,  hence  this  provision  would 
be  of  Uttle  practical  effect.  Moreover, 
the  bUl  limits  the  consumer's  UabUlty  to 
$50.  hence  the  creditor  would  have  even 
more  incentive  to  take  effective  action  to 
notify  merchants  of  a  card's  loss  or  theft 
in  order  to  reduce  possible  losses. 

I 


The  fourth  amendment  would  give 
credit  card  issuers  with  outstanding 
credit  cards  an  additional  12  months  to 
provide  a  means  of  Identification  on  the 
card  as  a  condition  for  imposing  the  $50 
liabUity  on  the  consumer. 

This  is.  I  think,  a  very  practical,  sensi- 
ble, and  realistic  recognition  of  what  the 
credit  card  loser  is  up  against,  unless 
this  bUl  is  passed.  I  understand  the 
purpose  of  this  amendment  Is  to  permit 
existing  cardholders  to  replace  their  out- 
standing cards  in  a  reasonable  and  or- 
derly maimer.  I  think  it  is  an  exceUent 
amendment,  and  I  am  happy  to  support 
it.  as  weU  as  the  others. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  have  not  had  an 
opportunity  to  examine  these  amend- 
ments submitted  en  bloc  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  nilnois.  I  want  to  be  very  sure 
that  they  do  not  prevent  the  full  opera- 
tion of  the  amendment  of  the  Senat<ir 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams),  and 
others,  under  which  new  credit  cards 
could  be  issued  unsolicited  to  holders  of 
outstanding  credit  cards.  Is  there  any- 
thing in  this  amendment  which  would 
Interfere  with  the  operation  of  that 
amendment? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  No.  I  am  glad  that 
the  Senator  from  Florida  brings  that  is- 
sue up.  because  it  was  obscure,  I  think, 
before.  I  want  to  reassure  him  that  there 
Is  nothing  at  aU  in  the  Percy  amend- 
ments which  would  affect  in  any  way  the 
operation  of  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams). 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 

from  Wisconsin.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ments, en  bloc,  of  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois (Mr.  Percy). 
The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  ear- 
Uer  today  I  sent  to  the  desk  three  amend- 
ments, which  I  then  described.  I  shaU 
briefly  reiterate  what  they  would  do. 

The  first  amendment  would  amend 
the  definition  of  a  credit  card  issuer  to 
include  not  only  the  person  who  issues 
the  card,  but  also  any  agent  of  the  Is- 
suer. This  amendment  was  intended  to 
prevent  any  possible  circumvention  of 
the  act  by  setting  up  a  subsidiary  or  in- 
termediary for  the  purpose  of  Issuing 
credit  cards. 

The  second  amendment  would  make  It 
clear  that  the  $50  limitation  on  liability 
would  not  apply  if  the  consumer  had 
lesser  UabiUty  under  any  other  appUca- 
ble  law.  or  there  was  an  agreement  with 
the  card  issuer. 

This  is  because  some  States  have  a 
UabUity  limit  of  $25  and  some  banks 
have  a  liabUity  Umit  of  $25. 

The  third  amendment  would  change 
the  effective  date  of  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion. The  bUl  as  reported  by  the  commit- 
tee would  become  effective  in  6  months, 
and  my  amendment  provides  that  sec- 
tion 132.  which  prohibits  unsoUcited  dis- 
tribution of  credit  cards,  would  become 
effective  immediately  upon  enactment; 
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and  section  133.  which  limits  the  con- 
sumer's liabUity  to  $50.  would  become 
effective  \n  3  months  foUowlng  enact- 
ment. ^^  ^      _    . 
The  reason  for  the  immediate  effect 
of  the  proposed  legislation  is  so  that 
there  would  not  be  a  flood  of  issuance 
of  credit  cards  in  the  next  6  months.  It 
would  be  an  invitation  for  those  who  had 
not  issued  credit  cards  on  an  unsoUcited 
basis  before  to  get  into  the  act  in  a 
hurry.  ^        ^ 
I  think  that  these  three  amendments, 
which  have  been  discussed  in  detaU  with 
the  minority,  are  practical  and  desirable. 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  these 
amendments  be  considered  en  bloc  and 
that  they  be  considered  without  a  point 
of  order  against  them  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  they  amend  the  committee  amend- 
ments which  previously  have  been  en- 
acted upon.                           _   ,    .w 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 
The  clerk  wUl  state  the  amendments. 
The  bUl  clerk  read  as  follows: 
On  page  2.  line  24.  before  the  period  insert 
the  following:  ".  or  the  agent  of  such  person 
with  respect  to  such  card". 

On  page  3.  line  1.  strike  out  "132"  and 
Insert  "133".  ^      ,  , 

On  page  5.  sifter  Une  16.  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"•(c)  Nothing  m  this  section  imposes  lia- 
bility upon  a  cardholder  for  the  unauthorized 
use  of  a  credit  card  In  <«xcess  of  his  liability 
for  such  use  under  other  appUcable  law  or 
under  any  agreement  with  the  card  Issued." 
On  page  5.  line  17.  strike  out  "(c)"  and 
Insert  "(d)". 

On  page  6.  strike  out  lines  1  through  3. 
and  Insert  the  following: 

"Sec.  3.  The  amendments  to  the  "Truth  in 
Lending  Act  made  by  this  Act  become  effec- 
tive as  follows: 

"(1)  Section  132  of  such  Act  takes  effect 
upon  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

"(2)  Section  133  of  such  Act  takes  effect 
upon  the  expiration  of  90  days  after  such 
date  of  enactment." 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ments. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  for  third  reading. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed^ the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment and  third  reading  of  the  biU. 

The  bUl  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  support 
the  objective  of  8.  721.  a  bUl  to  safe- 
guard the  consumer  by  requiring  greater 
standards  of  care  in  the  issuance  of  un- 
solicited credit  cards.  I  believe  it  to  be 
in  the  best  pubUc  interest  to  do  this  by 
limiting  the  UabUity  of  consumers  for 
the  unauthorized  use  of  credit  cards. 

We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  credit  revo- 
lution. Plastic  credit— the  present  vogue, 
has  taken  hold  and  has  swept  across  the 
country  often  leaving  some  very  sad  sit- 
uations in  its  wsOte.  Future  reoccurrences 
must  be  dealt  with  today . 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  legitimate  busi- 
nesses and  banks  wishing  to  drum  up 


some  addiUonal  trade.  It  la  to  the  best 
spirit  of  the  free  enterprise  system.  Nor 
do  I  quarrel  with  the  consumers  who 
use  their  credit  wisely.  My  gripe  is  with 
the  indiscriminate  dispersal  of  tons  of 
plastic  cards  showered  upon  unsuspect- 
ing consumers.  Even  worse,  there  are  no 
assurances  whatever  that  these  credit 
cards  vrtU  actuaUy  be  used  by  the  person 
for  whom  they  were  Intended. 

S.  721  Is  designed  to  curt)  some  of  the 
more  flagrant  abuses.  Primarily,  it  wUl 
limit  the  consumer's  UabiUty  for  a  lost 
or  stolen  card  to  not  more  than  $50.  I 
believe  this  to  be  reasonable. 

Hearings  on  the  biU  showed  that  some 
credit  card  recipients  felt  they  had  a 
UabUity  for  purchases  made  on  a  card 
they  had  not  accepted.  Issuers  of  credit 
cards  do  not  always  spedficaUy  Inform 
prospective  card  holders  of  theU:  limited 
liabiUty. 

In  addition,  some  consumers  find  the 
receipt  of  unsoUcited  credit  CArds  an- 
noying. There  is  a  feeling  that  these 
cards  represent  an  Uavasion  of  privacy. 
Moreover,  recipients  of  unsoUcited  credit 
cards  sometimes  feel  that  they  were 
being  encouraged  to  expand  their  debt 
against  their  wlU.  AU  in  aU.  I  beUeve 
that  most  of  the  fears  wUl  be  aUevlated 
with  the  passage  of  S.  721,  and  I  urge  its 
prompt  enactment. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, Senate  passage  of  S.  721,  the  un- 
solicited credit  cards  bUl,  wiU  be  a  land- 
mark step  in  the  continuing  effort  of 
Congress  to  provide  the  American  con- 
sumer with  proper  protection  from  im- 
knowing  financial  loss.  I  support  this 
worthwhUe  legislation. 

What  the  bUl  does  Is  to  prohibit  the 
issuance  of  unsolicited  credit  cards.  Fur- 
thermore, it  wUl  limit  to  not  more  than 
$50,  the  UabUity  a  consumer  wUl  incur 
for  lost  or  stolen  credit  cards.  This  legis- 
lation, which  has  received  widespread 
support,  WiU  leave  a  firm  imprint  in  the 
area  of  consumer  protection;  yet,  for 
those  who  are  prudent,  the  credit  card 
wUl  stUl  be  a  welcome  convenience.  The 
intent  of  this  bUl  is  not  to  prohibit  the 
use  of  credit  cards.  It  merely  provides  for 
greater  safeguards  against  misuse  for 
both  the  consumer  and  the  credit  card 

industry.  .^      ^    ^x. 

When  the  Senate  considered  the 
Truth  in  Lending  Act  of  1967, 1  voted  for 
its  passage.  I  felt  that  it  was  significant 
and  timely  legislation.  Today,  w6  are  con- 
sidering two  new  sections  which  wUl 
broaden  the  purpose  of  the  Truth-In- 
Lending  Act,  and  wUl  give  many  famUies 
additional  protection  against  unexpected 
financial  disaster. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  say  that 
the  biU  we  are  considering  today  is  tnUy 
a  victory  for  the  consumer.  Presently, 
existing  Federal  law  does  not  Impose  any 
restrictions  on  the  unsolicited  maUing  of 
credit  cards.  Once  again.  Congress  has 
responded  to  the  needs  of  the  man-on- 
the-street,  the  middle-  and  low-income 
groups,  the  consunung  pubUc. 

Unfortunately.  'T)uy  now  and  pay 
later"  has  become  an  integral  part  of  our 
way  of  life.  MiUions  of  persons,  as  a  re- 
sult, buy  beyond  their  means  with  credit 
cards.  But  bills  do  not  disappear,  and  the 


happy  accoutrements  of  the  modem  20th 
century  become  the  unpaid  balances  at 
the  end  of  the  month.  Already  over 
200,000  consumers  a  year  are  forced  into 
bankruptcy,  and  this  number  is  increas- 
ing daily. 

Mr.  President,  what  the  biU  does  is  to 
help  restore  the  basic  concept  of  sound 
consumer  credit  to  our  economy.  To 
have  credit  Is  to  enjoy  a  reputation  for 
integrity  and  honesty.  Credit  makes  pos- 
sible the  purchase  of  goods  pending  the 
receipt  of  income;  it  enables  people  with 
an  excess  of  funds  to,  in  essence,  lend  the 
surplus  to  others  for  better  utUization.  A 
man's  abUity  to  obtain  credit  used  to  rest 
on  the  fact  that  he  had  an  exceUent  rep- 
utation or  possessed  property  which, 
under  the  law,  could  be  seized  if  he  de- 
faulted in  payment  of  his  debts.  WhUe  I 
am  definitely  for  avaUabUity  of  credit  so 
that  more  Americans  can  fulfiU  their 
human  needs  and  live  in  comfort,  I  am 
opposed  to  the  current  irresponsible  mass 
marketing  of  credit  cards. 

I  cannot  help  thinking  what  effect  the 
continued  unchecked  marketing  of  un- 
soUcited credit  cards  would  have  on  our 
economy.  As  John  §tuart  MiU  wrote  in 
1848  in  his  "Principles  of  PoUtical 
Economy" : 

Credit  given  by  dealers  to  unproductive 
consumers,  is  never  an  addition,  but  always  a 
detriment,  to  the  sources  of  public  wealth. 
It  makes  over  In  temporary  use,  not  the  cap- 
ital of  the  unproductive  classes  to  the  pro- 
ductive, but  that  of  the  productive  to  the 
unproductive. 


Mr.  President,  Congress  has  the  re- 
sponsibiUty  of  maintaining  a  sound  na- 
tional economy,  especially  when  we  are 
confronted  with  rami>ant  inflation.  We 
must  seek  ways  to  stabilize  our  economy. 
WhUe  the  use  of  credit,  and  credit  cards, 
has  long  been  a  major  factor  in  our  econ- 
omy, the  introduction  of  mass  mailings 
of  unsoUcited  credit  cards  has  had  a  pro- 
foimd  and  adverse  influence. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Banldng  and  Currency 
which  accompanied  this  bUl,  a  survey  by 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  showed  that 
the  amoimt  of  credit  outstanding  on 
bank  credit  cards  doubled  from  $800  mU- 
Uon-ln  December^  1967,  to  $1.7  blUlon  In 
June  of  1969.  In  addition,  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  found  that  many  banks, 
which  started  credit  card  plans  during 
the  last  2  years,  send  their  cards  out  on 
an  unsoUcited  basis.  The  mass  mailing  of 
credit  cards  has  a  significant  influence 
on  the  high  level  of  interest  we  have 
today. 

In  June  1969,  it  was  estimated  that 
almost  $13  bilUon  of  outstanding  debt 
was  owed  by  aU  credit-card  holders.  This, 
m  Itself,  Ulustrates  the  fact  that  plastic 
credit,  at  its  current  growth  rate,  wiU 
have  a  tremendous  economic  Influence  on 
the  Nation.  Credit  wiU  continue  to  be  one 
of  the  most  valuable  assets  a  man  will  be 
able  to  possess.  But  it  should  be  earned, 
not  given.  It  should  be  respected,  not 
abused.  The  unrestricted  mailing  of  un- 
soUcited credit  cards  encourages  some 
consumers  to  spend  way  beyond  their 
means  and  to  impair  their  credit  rating. 
Unlimited  credit-debt  beyoi^d  repay- 
ment— can  only  bring  flnancial  ruin  for 
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the  individual,  and  In  the  end.  the  coun- 
try. The  more  we  buy.  the  less  we  put 
Into  savings.  The  smaller  the  amount  of 
available  savings  through  lending  insti- 
tutions, the  higher  wiU  be  the  rate  of  in- 
terest on  heme  purchases  and  other 
essentials. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  does  not  take 
away  credit  cards  from  anyone,  nor  does 
it  prohibit  banks  from  marketing  their 
cards  in  a  responsible  fashion.  It  says 
nothing  about  the  18  percent  a  year 
interest  which  many  credit  card  users 
have  to  pay.  Instead,  the  bUl  merely  pro- 
vides additional  safeguards  for  the  per- 
son who  receives  an  imordered  credit 
card  in  the  mall.  A  new  and  burdensome 
rsponsibiUty  has  befallen  him.  for  he 
must  either  take  the  time  to  properly 
destroy  the  card,  or  the  time  to  prove 
his  Innocence  should  the  card  be  used 

Illegally. 

Credit  cards  arc  here  to  stay,  and 
could  well  be  the  vanguard  of  the  end  of 
currency.  In  any  events  safeguards  must 
be  provided.  The  merchant,  the  banker. 
and  the  consumer  must  all  be  protected. 
This   legislation   is  an   important   step 

toward  this  goal.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the - 
question  is.  Shall  It  pass?  On  this  ques- 
tion the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  'Mr.  Ander- 
son), the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church),  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  DODD).  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  Eastland),  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Manstieu)).  the  Senator 
from  Mixmesota  (Mr.  McCarthy),  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson). 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Rus- 
sell) .  and  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Yarbouough)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  axmounce  that  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd)  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  (Mr.  Magnuson) 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  M\GNUSON).  the  Senator  from 
Coimectlcut  (Mr.  Dodd),  the  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield)  .  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Yarborough) 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett)  Is  ab- 
sent on  official  business  as  observer  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Asian  Development 
Bank  in  Korea. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water)  is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke)  ,  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Dole)  .  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
GooDELL).  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Saxbe)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)  Is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mathias)  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  TpwiR)  are  detained  on  official 
business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Bennett),  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brooke)  ,  the  Sena- 


tor from  New  York  (Mr.  Goodell).  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT),  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tower  )  would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  79. 
nays  1,  sis  follows: 


Aiken 

Allen 

.Mlott 

Baker 

Bayh 

BelUnon 

Blbl« 

BofiKS 

Burdlck 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Case 

Cook 

(hooper 

Cotton 

Cranston 

Curtl.s 

Domlnlck 

Eagleton 

Ellender 

Ervln 

Fannin 

Fong 

Fui  bright 

Gravel 

onffln 

Gumey 


Anderson 

Bennett 

Brooke 

Byrd.  Va. 

Cburch 

Dodd 

Dole 
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Hansen 

Harris 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hatfield 

Holland 

Holltngs 

Hnuka 

Hugbes 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Kennedy 

Long 

McClellan 

McGee 

McOovem 

Mclntyre 

Metcalf 

Miller 

Mondale 

Montoya 

Mom 

Murphy 

Muskle 

NATS— 1 

Oore 

NOT  VOTINO— 20 


Packwood 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Percy 

Prouty 

Proxmire 

Randolph 

RlbicoS 

Schwelker 

Scott 

Smith.  Maine 

Smith.  III. 

Sparknian 

Spong 

Stennls 

Stevens 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Ty  dings 

Williams.  N  J. 

WUUams.  Del. 

Young.  N.  Dak. 

Young.  Ohio 


Eastland 

Ooldwmter 

Goodell 

Magnuson 

tlansfleld 

Mathias 

McCarthy 


Mundt 

Nelson 

RusseU 

Saxbe 

Tower 

Yarborough 


So  the  bill  (S.  721)  was  passed,  as 
follows: 

^  8.  721 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  UrUted  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
Uon  103  of  the  Truth  in  Lending  Act  (82 
Stat.  146)  U  amended  by  redesignating  sub- 
sections (]).  (k).  and  (I)  as  subsections 
(p) .  (q) .  and  (r) .  respectively,  and  by  adding 
after  subsection   (1)   the  following: 

"(J)  The  term  'adequate  notice",  as  used 
in  section  133.  means  a  printed  notice  to  a 
cardholder  which  sets  forth  the  pertinent 
facts  clearly  and  conspicuously  so  that  a 
person  against  whom  It  U  to  operate  could 
reasonably  be  expected  to  have  noticed  It 
and  understood  lU  meaning.  Such  notice 
may  be  given  to  a  cardholder  by  printing  the 
notice  on  any  credit  card,  or  on  each  periodic 
statement  of  account,  issued  to  the  card- 
holder, or  by  any  other  means  reasonably 
assuring  the  receipt  thereof  by  the  card- 
holder. 

"(k)  The  term  'credit  card'  means  any 
card,  plate,  coupon  book  or  other  credit  de- 
vice existing  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
money,  proj>erty.  labor,  or  services  on  credit. 

"(1)  The  term 'accepted  credit  card*  means 
any  credit  card  which  the  cardholder  has 
requested  and  received  or  has  signed  or  has 
used,  or  authorized  another  to  tise,  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  money,  property,  labor, 
or  services  on  credit. 

"(m)  The  term  'cardholder'  means  any 
person  to  whom  a  credit  card  Is  Issued  or 
any  person  who  has  agreed  with  the  card 
Issuer  to  pay  obligations  arising  from  the 
issuance  of  a  credit  card  to  another  person. 

" (n)  The  term  'card  Iseuer*  means  any  per- 
son who  issue*  a  credit  card,  or  the  agent  of 
Buoh  person  with  respect  to  such  card. 

"(o)  The  term  'unauthorized  use',  as  used 
In  aeotlon  133,  means  a  use  at  a  credit  card  by 
a  person  orther  than  the  cardholder  who  does 
not  have  actual.  Implied,  or  apparent  author- 


ity for  such  use  and  from  whldi  the  card- 
holder receives  no  benefit." 

Sec.  2   (a)   The  Truth  In  Lending  Act  (82 
Stat.  146)  Is  amended  by  adding  after  section 
131  the  following  sections: 
"I  132.  Issuance  of  credit  cards 

"No  credit  card  shall  be  Issued  except  in 
response  to  a  request  or  application  therefor. 
This  prohlblUon  does  not  apply  to  the  Issu- 
ance of  a  credit  card  lu  renewal  of .  or  In  sub- 
stitution for.  an  accepted  credit  card. 
"I  133.  Liability  of  holder  of  credit  card 

"(a)  A  cardholder  shall  be  liable  for  the 
unauthorized  use  of  a  credit  cord  only  if  the 
card  is  an  accepted  credit  card,  the  liability 
Is  not  in  excess  of  fifty  dollars,  the  card  Issuer 
gives  adequate  notice  to  the  caxdholdw  of 
the  potential  Uablllty.  the  card  Issuer  has 
provided  the  cardholder  with  a  self-ad- 
dressed, preetaniped  notification  to  be  mailed 
by  the  cfirdholder  in  the  event  of  the  loss  or 
theft  of  the  credit  card,  and  the  unauthor- 
ized use  occurs  before  the  cardholder  has  no- 
tified the  card  Issuer  that  an  unauthorized 
use  of  the  credit  card  has  occurred  or  may 
occur  as  tlie  result  of  loss,  theft,  or  otherwise. 
Notwithstanding  the  foregoing,  no  cardholder 
shall  be  liable  for  the  unauthorized  use  of 
any  credit  card  which  was  Issued  on  or  attvr 
the  effective  date  of  this  section,  and.  after 
the  expiration  of  twelve  months  following 
such  effective  date,  no  cardholder  shall  be 
liable  for  the  unauthorized  use  of  any  credit 
card  regardless  of  the  date  of  Its  Issuance, 
unless  ( 1 )  the  conditions  of  Uabdllty  specified 
In  the  preceding  sentence  are  met.  and  (2) 
the  card  Issuer  has  provided  a  method 
whereby  the  user  of  such  card  can  be  Identi- 
fied as  the  person  authorized  to  use  it.  For 
the  purpoeee  of  this  section,  a  cardholder 
notifies  a  card  Issuer  by  taking  such  sterps  as 
may  be  reasonably  required  In  the  ordinary 
course  of  bualnees  to  provide  the  card  Issuer 
with  the  pertinent  Information  whether  or 
not  any  particular  officer,  employee,  or  agent 
of  the  card  Issuer  does  In  fact  receive  such 
Information. 

"(b)  In  any  action  by  a  card  Issuer  to  en- 
force liability  for  the  use  of  a  credit  card, 
the  burden  of  proof  Is  upon  the  card  Issuer 
to  show  that  the  use  was  authorized  or. 
If  the  use  was  unauthorized,  then  the  burden 
of  proof  Is  upon  the  card  Issuer  to  show  that 
the  conditions  of  liability  for  the  unauthor- 
ized use  of  a  credit  card,  as  set  forth  In  sub- 
secUon  (a) .  have  been  met. 

"(c)  Nothing  In  this  section  Imposes  lia- 
bility upon  a  cardholder  for  the  unauthorized 
use  of  a  credit  card  in  excess  of  his  liability 
for  such  use  under  other  applicable  law  or 
under  any  agreement  with  the  card  Issuer. 

"(d)  Except  as  provided  In  this  section,  a 
cardholder  Incurs  no  Uablllty  from  the  tm- 
autborlzed  use  of  a  credit  card. 
"1 134.  It  shall  he  unlawful  to  use  the  credit 
card  card  of  another  without  au- 
thorization 

"Whoever,  In  a  transaction  affecting  com- 
merce, uses  a  credit  card  without  the  au- 
thorization of  the  holder  shall,  upon  con- 
viction thereof,  be  punished  by  imprisonment 
for  a  term  not  to  exceed  one  year  or  fined 
a  sum  not  to  exceed  $1,000,  or  both." 

(b)  The  table  of  contents  of  chapter  2  of 
the  Truth  in  Lending  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"132.  Issuance  of  credit  cards. 
"133.  Liability  of  holder  of  credit  card." 

Sec.  3.  The  amendments  to  the  Truth  in 
Lending  Act  made  by  this  Act  become  effec- 
tive as  follows: 

(1)  Section  132  of  such  Act  takes  effect 
upon  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(2)  Section  133  of  such  Act  takes  effect 
upon  the  expiration  of  00  days  after  such 
date  of  enactment. 

The  title  was  appropriately  amended. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
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that  the  vote  by  which  the  bUl  was  passed 
be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  move  that  the  motion  to  recon- 
sider be  laid  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

agreed  to.  ..    .^ 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  have  been  asked  by  the  able, 
senior  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd) 
to  announce  that,  had  he  not  been  un- 
avoidably absent  today,  he  would  have 
supported  the  Williams'  amendment 
which  pei-mlts  credit  card  holders  to  re- 
new unsolicited  credit  cards  which  have 
been  accepted  by  consumers,  and  he 
would  also  have  voted  In  the  afi&rmatlve 
on  final  passage  of  the  bill. 


S  3720— INTRODUCTION  OF  BELL  TO 
PRESERVE.  FOR  PURPOSES  OF 
STUDY  AND  RESEARCH.  CERTAIN 
NEWS  AND  PUBLIC  INTEREST 
PROGRAMS  1 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
introduce  legislation  to  provide  that  the 
Librarian  of  Congress  shall  obtain  and 
preser\e  nationally  televised  evening 
news  programs  and  such  other  nationally 
televised  programs  as  the  Librarian  de- 
termines to  be  of  substantial  public  In- 
terest. The  purpose  of  the  proposal  Is 
to  insure  that  the  national  evening  news 
progiams,  a  unique  record  of  the  historic 
events  of  our  time,  will  not  be  forever 

I  lost  to  the  country. 
Today  the  Library  of  Congress  keeps 
on  file  either  copies  or  microfilm  of  every 
3,  edition  of  all  great  newspapers  and  ma- 
X'  gazines  In  the  country.  No  such  record 
Is  kept  on  what  appears  nightly  to  40 
million  Americans  on  the  national  news 
programs.  I  propose  that  this  enormous 
vacuum  be  filled. 

On  August   5,    1968.   Vandcrbilt  Uni- 
versity In  Nashville,  Tenn.,  began  com- 
piling videotapes  of   the  evening  news 
telecasts  of  the  three  major  television 
networks.  In  addition,  the  university  also 
begin    taping    occasional    special    news 
programs  such  as  the  Republican  and 
Democratic  National  Conventions.  Van- 
derbilt   undertook   this,  project   at   the 
instigation    of   Mr.    Paul    Simpson,    an 
alumnus  and  resident  ol  Nashville,  who 
became  concerned  because  there  was  no 
permanent  preservation  anywhere  in  the 
coimtrj'  of  these  news  telecasts,  not  even 
by  the  networks  themselves.  This  proj- 
ect was  begun  after  a  committee  ap- 
pointed    by     distinguisHsd     luiiversity 
Chancellor  Alexander  Heardrealized  the 
widespread  impact  that  these  programs 
have  on  the  American  people  and  deter- 
mined that  the  country  was  losing  for- 
ever this  record  of  the  events  of  our 
time  as  well  as  a  prime  source  for  re- 
search    by     psychologists,     sociologists, 
political  scientists'  and  economists.  The 
university  believes  that  for  a  history- 
making  and  history -conscious  nation  the 
present  oversight  Is  an  anachronism  of 
considerable  proportions. 

In  short.  Vanderbilt  undertook  and  Is 
continuing  this  project  because  the  uni- 
versity believes  It  to  be  In  the  public 
interest  that  a  permanent  record  of  this 
information  be  maintained,  A  primary 
objective  of  Vanderbilt  is  to  demonstrate 
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that  a  national  agency  could  and  should 
take  over  the  task. 

To  this  end,  I  believe  that  Congress 
should  direct  the  Librarian  of  Congress 
to  maintain  an  updated  file  of  tapes  of 
every  national  evening  news  show.  Once 
master  tapes  of  news  telecasts  are  se- 
cured, the  Library  could  produce  "subject 
matter  tapes"  dealing  with  a  particular 
subject  (iiiring  a  given  period  of  time. 
These  subject-matter  tapes  would  be  used 
for  purposes  of  study  or  research  only 
and  would  permit,  for  example,  a  scholar- 
ly investigation  of  developments  over  a 
period  of  time  with  regard  to  the  war  In 
Vietnam  or  what  effects  television  had 
on  a  third-party  presidential  candidate. 
The  cost  of  this  program  should  rightly 
be  borne  by  the  Federal  Government.  The 
Library  of  Congress  has  prepared  a  cost 
estimate  Indicating  that  there  would  be 
an  initial  nonrecurring  equipment  cost 
of  $250,000  and  an  additional  annual  cost 
of  $162,100.  In  my  judgment,  the  benefits 
of  obtaining  and  preserving  this  material 
would  be  well  worth  this  investment. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  mentioned, 
currently  every  great  newspaper  In 
America  files  editions  with  the  Library 
of  Congress.  It  Is  long  past  time  that 
similar  procedures  are  established  for  fil- 
ing the  tapes  of  national  news — which  Is 
having  an  ever-Increasing  impact  on 
American  public  opinion.  It  is  through 
the  medium  of  television  that  many  great 
Issues  have  been  brought  before  the 
American  people,  and  It  Is  on  the  national 
news  that  the  great  debates  of  our  time 
are  being  carried  out. 

For  all  these  reasons  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  Congress  will  enact  this  measure  to 
direct  the  Librarian  of  Congress  to  un- 
dertake this  project  that  Vanderbilt  Uni- 
versity has  demonstrated  to  be  both 
feasible  and  desirable. 

I  send  the  bill  to  the  desk  and  ask 
that  It  be  appropriately  referred. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
ScHWEiKER) .  The  bill  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  <S.  3720)  to  preserve,  for  pur- 
poses of  study  and  research,  nationally 
televised  news  and  public  interest  pro- 
grams, introduced  by  Mr.  Baker,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution  on  Amortization  of  Pollction 
Control  Facilities 

Whereas,  the  Congress,  in  Its  deliberations 
on  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969,  expressly 
recognized  that  a  significant  portion  of  the 
burden  of  pollution  control  must  be  borne  ^ 
by  private  Industry,  with  private  industry 
being  asked  to  m^e  investment  which  Is  in 
part  for  the  benefit  of  the  general  pubUc; 
and 

Whereas,  in  that  Act  Congress  provided  a 
rapid    5-year    amortization    deduction    for 
certified  pollution  control  facilities  placed  in 
service  after  1968  and  before  1975,  in  plants    ^ 
which  were  in  operation  before   1969;    and 

Whereas,  It  is  believed  that  this  significant, 
meaningful  tax  relief  wUl  encourage  placing 
pollution  control  facilities  In  many  exist- 
ing plants  in  Tennessee; 

Now.  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Tennessee  Health  Planning  Coun- 
cil, that  the  Congress  be  commended  for 
enacting  this  progressive,  healthful  legisla- 
tion: and 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  a  copy  of  this 
Resolution  be  sent  to  the  Honorable  Wilbur 
Mills,  Chairman  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  to  the  Honorable  Russell 
Long,  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee, and  to  all  the  members  of  Congress 
from  Tennessee. 


RESOLUTION  OF  TENNESSEE  STATE 
HEALTH  PLANNING  COUNCIL  ON 
PRESIDENT  NTXON'S  ENVIRON- 
MENTAL PROPOSALS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  State 
health  planning  council  was  created  In 
1967  by  act  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Tennessee  and  Is  consti- 
tuted as  required  under  the  provisions 
of  Public  Law  89-749.  Its  members  are 
appointed  by  the  Governor  of  Tennessee 
for  the  purpose  of  advising  the  State 
agency  administering  health  planning 
functions.  It  has  come  to  my  attention 
that  on  February  16,  1970,  the  State 
health  planning  council  passed  a  resolu- 
tion on  President  Nixon's  environmental 
proposals  as  envisioned  in  his  message  to 
the  Congress  of  February  10.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  tlie  text  of  the 
resolution  be  printed  In  the  Record. 


RESULTS  OF  A  PQ^L  CONDUCTED  BY 
REPRESENTATIVE  EVINS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  a  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Tennessee,  the 
Honorable  Joe  Evins,  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  from  the 
Fourth  CongressionaJ  District,  recently 
conducted  a  poll  on  various  issues  in  that 
district.  The  Fourth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict is  composed  of  the  countie.s  of  An- 
derson, Campbell,  Cannon,  Clay,  Coffee, 
Cumberland,  DeKalb.  Fentress,  Grundy, 
Jackson,  Morgan,  Overton,  Pickett,  Put- 
nam. Roane.  Scott.  Smith,  Van  Buren, 
Warren,  White,  and  Wilson. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record 
some  of  the  results  of  that  survey. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  results, 
of  the  poll  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

Results  of  Opinion  Poll 

Hghty  percent  (10.071)  favored  the  Presi- 
dent's plan  of  gradual  withdrawal  of  Ameri- 
can troops  from  South  Vietnam  with  the 
South  Vietnamese  assuming  an  Increasingly 
greater  share  of  combat  responsibility  while 

13  percent  (1,637)   were  opposed  and  7  peri 
cent  ( 881 )  expressed  no  opinion. 

Sixty- nine  percent  (8,686)  were  opposed 
to  immediate  withdrawal  from  Vietnam 
while  17  percent  (2.140)   were  in  favor  and 

14  percent  (1.763)  listed  no  opinion. 
Sixty  percent  (7,554)  were  opposed  to  con- 
tinuing the  policy  of  high  interest  rates  and 
sharp  reductions  In  domestic  programs  such 
as  aid  to  education,  health  EUid  welfare,  and 
rural  water  district  programs,  among  others, 
as  a  means  of  controlling  inflation  while  24 
percent    (3.021)    favored   the   present  policy 

•   and  16  percent  (2.014)  gave  no  opinion. 

Sixty-six  percent  (8.309)  were  In  favor  of 
price  and  wage  controU  in  the  battle  against 
inflation  with  23  percent  (2,895)  against  and 
11  percent  (1.385)  giving  no  opinion. 

Seventy-seven  percent  (9,694)  favored  a 
system  of  revenue  sharing  of  Federal  funds 
with  the  states  with  a  certain  percentage 
of  each  years  Federal  income  being  returned 
to  the  states  to  be  distributed  by  the  state 
governments  to  municipalities  and  counties 
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wlUi  13  percent  (1.637)  opposed  and  10  per- 
cent (1.358)  with  no  opinion. 

Flfty-alx  percent  (7.050)  favored  setting 
requirements /to  assure  that  revenue  sharing 
funds  would  be  expended  for  worthwhile 
programs  and  projects  while  36  percent 
(4.532)  were  In  favor  of  turning  over  the 
Federal  funds  to  the  states  with  no  Federal 
'standards  for  their  use. 

Forty-seven  ptrcent  (5.ftl7)  were  in  favor 
of  a  professional  volunteer  army  and  the 
complete  elimination  of  the  Selective  Service 
System  with  41  percent  |S.16I)  opposed  and 
12  percent  (1.511)  with  no  opinion. 

Forty-four  percent  (5.539)  were  In  favor  of 
further  reforms  of  the  Selective  Service  Sys- 
tem, eliminating  deferments  based  on  college 
enrollment  and  hardship  situations  while  43 
percent  (5.413)  were  against  and  13  percent 
(1.637)  gave  no  opinion. 

PIfty-six  percent  (7.050)  were  opposed  to 
changing  the  postal  system  with  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Post  Office  taken  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  United  States  Post  Office  Department 
and  the  Congress  and  placed  under  the  Juris- 
diction of  a  private  corporation  while  38  per- 
cent «4.9I0)  were  In  favor  and  5  percent 
(629)   gave  no  opinion. 

Elghty-nlne  percent  (11.204)  were  In  favor 
of  Increased  Federal  expenditures  to  control 
steadliPncreasing  pollution  of  our  envtron- 
opent  suclTas  air  and  water  pollution  with  9 
^rcent  (1,133)  opposed  and  2  percent  (252) 
giving  no  opinion 

Sixty-six  percent  (8.309)  were  In  favor  of 
legislation  providing  for  tax  credits  to  busi- 
ness and  Industry  for  locating  or  expanding 
plants  In  rural  areas  and  small  towns  while 
28  percent  (3.525)  were  opposed  and  6  per- 
cent (755)  gave  no  opinion 

Fifty-four  percent  (6.798)  were  In  favor  of 
substantial  reductions  In  the  space  program 
while  38  percent  (4.783)  favored  the  contin- 
uation of  the  space  program  at  present  levels. 

Elghty-flve  percent  (10.701)  were  In  favor 
of  Increased  Federal  appropriations  to 
strengthen  state  and  local  law  enforcement 
agencies  and  reduce  the  crime  rate  In  the 
country  with  10  percent  (1.259)  against  and 
5  percent  (629)  giving  no  opinion. 

Seventy-two  percent  (9.064)  were  opposed 
to  changing  the  welfare  system  with  a  min- 
imum Income  of  tl.ecx)  guaranteed  to  all 
families  at  an  Increased  cost  to  the  Federal 
Government  of  %b  billion  per  year  while  21 
percent  (2.644)  favored  the  plan  and  7  per- 
cent (881)   gave  no  opinion 

Seventy-four  percent  (9.316)  were  In  favor 
of  automatic  Increases  In  Social  Security 
tied  to  the  coet  of  living  index  with  21  per- 
cent (2.644)  opposed  and  5  percent  (629) 
giving  no  opinion. 

Fifty-nine  percent  (7.428)  were  opposed  to 
continuing  the  Foreign  Aid  program  while 
28  percent  (3.525)  were  In  favor  and  13  per- 
cent (1.636)  gave  no  opinion 


RECOMMITTAL  OP  H.R.  9477  TO  THE 
COMMTTTEE  ON  INTERIOR  AIJD 
INSULAR  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  Senators  Jackson.  Hatfield,  and 
BforcALF,  I  Eisk  unanimous  consent  that 
the  bill  (H.R.  9477)  to  provide  for  the 
disposition  of  judgment  funds  of  the 
Confederated  Tribes  of  the  Umatilla  In- 
dian Reservation  be  recommitted  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs with  instructions  to  report  the  bill 
back  no  later  than  May  1.  1970. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

B^.  ORIPPIN.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  would 
it  be  the  intention  of  the  leadership  to 


take  this  matter  up  as  a  regular  matter 
on  the  calendar  as  quickly  thereafter  as 
possible? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  It  would  be  the  in- 
tention of  the  leadership  to  take  it  up 
at  the  earliest  possible  opportunity. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
prepared  when  this  measure  came  up 
to  ask  for  the  same  action,  that  the  bill 
be  recommitted  for  further  hearings.  I 
am  derelict  in  that  I  did  not  participate 
in  the  hearings.  But  I  would  like  to  have 
further  information  on  the  bill. 

I  assure  my  friends,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  and  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts, that  after  hearings  have  been  held 
and  after  the  presentation,  whatever  the 
committee  decides  to  do.  I  will  acquiesce 
in  that  action. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  would  the  Senator 
state  again  when  the  committee  is  to  re- 
port the  bill  back? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  committee  would 
be  instructed  to  report  the  bill  back  no 
later  than  the  1st  of  May. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  ^.  President,  is  there 
some  particular  reason  why  the  bill 
would  have  to  be  reported  back?  I  am 
very  interested  in  the  matter  myself. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
not  sure  there  should  be  100  percent  per 
capita  payment  in  this  matter  of  the 
Indian  claim  provision.  Tliere  are  pro- 
visions for  industrial  development,  per 
capita  development,  on  the  Indian  res- 
ervation that  would  go  against  almost 
100  percent  per  capita  payment. 

I  feel  that  some  of  this  money  should 
go  into  the  development  of  scholarships, 
hospital  provisions,  tribal  council  pro- 
grams, and  so  forth;  $4  million  has  al- 
ready been  given  and  100  percent  per 
capita  payments  for  the  Umatilla  Tribe. 

There  was  an  Ernst  &  Ernst  report 
on  an  industrial  development.  It  has 
not  been  completely  considered  by  the 
committee.  I  would  like  to  have  it  pre- 
sented to  the  committee,  in  addition. 
But  again  I  say  that  if  this  additional 
infonnation  is  not  adequate  and  is  not 
sufficient.  I  will  not  hold  up  the  matter 
further.  I  did  not  want  to  debate  the  bill 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  add  to  the  comments  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Montana  <Mr.  Metcalp) 
that,  as  the  sponsor  of  the  bill,  a  fund  is 
provided  in  this  bill  for  educational  pur- 
poses. The  fimd  is  $200,000  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Indians. 

I  would  further  point  out  that  the 
Umatilla  Tribe  have  talked  and  voted  on 
the  instructions  to  the  Subcommittee  on 
Interior  Affairs  of  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  This  was  the 
result  of  their  poll  both  on  and  off  the 
reservation.  The  total  number  of  votes 
taken  favored  accepting  this  on  a  per 
capita  of  about  $1,500  per  person. 

Consequently — we  will  argue  this  in 
committee  again — I  feel  that  this  is  the 
will  and  the  desire  of  the  Indians  them- 
selves. That  is  the  reason  I  sponsored  the 
bill. 

I  defer  to  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

1  am  happy  to  work  out  this  arrangement 
with  him.  If  he  feels  that  sui  additional 

2  or  3  weeks  would  be  important  for  hla 
supporting  the  ^111, 1  am  willing. 


I  point  out  that  there  is  an  item  of 
$200,000  for  the  Indians,  according  to 
the  Indian  claims  settlement  that  was 
provided. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  appreciate  what  has 
been  said  by  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
whose  statement  I  support. 

I  believe  the  bill  which  has  been  re- 
ported does  reflect  clearly  the  views  of 
the  tribe  itseli  and  should  be  speedily 
passed.  It  has  oeen  delayed  for  too  long. 
However,  based  upon  what  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Montana  has  said, 
it  might  be  faster  to  accede  to  this 
procedure. 

Consequently,  I  will  not  now  object  to 
the  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 
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REVISED    ORGANIC    ACT    OF    THE 
VIRGIN  ISLANDS  AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  calendar  No.  712,  S.  1148. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
vyill  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  <S.  1148)  to  amend  the  revised  or- 
ganic act  of  the  Virgin  Islands. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill 
which  hiul  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
with  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  and  from  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  with  amend- 
ments. 

The  amendment  of  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  are  as 
follows : 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert: 

•Sectiok  1.  The  College  of  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands and  the  University  of  Guam  shall  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act  be  considered 
land-grant  colleges  established  for  the  bene- 
fit of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of 
July  2.  1862,  as  amended  (12  Stat.  503;  7 
use.  301-305.  307,  308). 

"Sec.  2.  In  lieu  of  extending  to  the  Virgin 
Islands  and  Guam  those  provisions  of  the 
Act  of  July  2.  1862.  as  amended,  supra,  re- 
lating to  donations  of  public  land  or  land 
scrip  for  the  endowment  and  maintenance  (\ 
of  colleges  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture  and 
the  mechanic  arts,  there  is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  both  the  Virgin  Islands  and 
Guam  the  sum  of  $3,0(X).000  each.  Amounts 
appropriated  under  this  section  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  have  been  granted  to  the 
Virgin  Islands  and  Guam  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  that  Act  applicable  to  thejproceedi 
from  the  sale  of  land  or  land  scrip. 

"Sbc.  3.  The  Act  of  August  30.  1890.  as 
amended  (26  Stat.  417;  7  U.S.C.  322-326).  Is, 
further  amended — 

■■  ( 1 )'  by  striking  the  words  "and  Territory' 
wherever  they  appear  and  substituting  In 
lieu  thereof  the  words  *.  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  Guam': 

"(2)  by  striking  the  words 'and  Territories' 
wherever  they  appear  and  substituting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  words  ',  Puerto  Rico,  the  Vir- 
gin Islands,  and  Guam'; 

"(3)  by  striking  the  words  'or  Territory' 


wherever  they  appear  and  substituting  In 
lieu  thereof  the  words  ',  Puerto  Rlco,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  or  Guam': 

"(4)  by  striking  the  words  'or  Territories' 
wherever  they  appear  and  substituting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  words  ',  Puerto  Rlco,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  or  Guam':  and 

••(6)  by  striking  the  words  'or  Territorial" 
where  they  appear. 

"Sec.  4.  Section  22  of  the  Act  of  June  29. 
1935.  as  amended  (49  Stat.  439;  7  U.S.C.  329) . 
is  further  amended — 

"(1)  by  striking  the  words  'and  Puerto 
Rlco'  wherever  they  appear  and  suiisUtutlng 
In  lieu  thereof  the  words  ',  Puerto  Rlco.  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  Guam'; 

"(2)  by  striking  the  figure  •87.800.000'  and 
substituting  In  lieu  thereof  the  figure  '$8,- 
100.000':  and 

"(3)  by  sulking  the  figure  '$4,320,000'  and 
substituting  In  lieu  thereof  the  figure  '$4.- 
360,000'. 

"Sec.  5.  The  Act  of  March  4.  1940  (54  Stat. 
39;   7  U.S.C.  331 ) .  is  amended — 

"(1)  by  striking  the  words  'and  Territories' 
wherever  they  appear  and  substituting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  words  '.  Puerto  Rlco,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  Guam'; 

"(2)  by  striking  the  words  or  Territories' 
wherever  they  appear  and  substituting  In 
lieu  thereof  the  words  ',  Puerto  Rlco.  the 
Virgin  Islands,  or  Guam";  and 

"(3)  by  striking  the  word  'State'  wherever 
It  appears  In  the  third  proviso  of  that  Act 
and  substituting  In  lieu  thereof  the  words 
•State.  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  or 
Guam". 

••Sec.  6.  Section  207  of  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Act  of  1946  (60  Stat.  1091:  7  U.S.C. 
1626).  Is  amended  by  striking  the  period  at 
the  end  of  the  section  and  adding  the  follow- 
ing words:  '.  and  the  term  "State  "  when  used 
in  thU  chapter  shall  Include  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands and  Guam.' 
— .  -Sec.  7.  Section  3  of  the  Act  of  May  8.  1914, 

3  as  amended   (38  Stat.  373;  7  U.S.C.  343).  Is 

X  further  amended  by  redesignating  subsection 

(b)  as  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (b)  and 
adding  a  new  paragraph  (2)  to  subsection 
(b)  to  read  as  follows: 

"  '(2)  There  U  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated out  of  money  In  the  Treasury  not  other- 
wise appropriated,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1971,  and  for  each  fiscal  year  there- 
after, for  payment  to  the  Virgin  Islands  and 
Guam,  $100,000  each,  which  sums  shall  be 
in  addition  to  the  sums  appropriated  for  the 
several  States  of  the  United  States  and 
Puerto  Rlco  under  the  provisions  of  this 
section.  The  amount  paid  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  the  Virgin  Islands  and  Guam 
pursuant  to  this  paragraph  shall  not  exceed 
during  any  fiscal  year,  except  the  fiscal  years 
ending  June  30.  1971,  and  June  30,  1972. 
when  such  amount  may  be  used  to  pay  the 
total  cost  of  providing  services  pursuant  to 
this  Act.  the  amount  available  and  budgeted 
for  expenditure  by  the  Virgin  Islands  and 
Guam  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act.' 

"Sec.  8.  Section  10  of  the  Act  of  May  8. 
1914.  as  amended  (supra),  as  added  by  the 
Act  of  October  5.  1962  (76  Stat.  745;  7  UJ5.C. 
349) ,  is  amended  by  striking  the  words  'and 
Puerto  Rlco'  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
words  '.  Puerto  Rlco,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and 
Guam*. 

"Sec  9  Section  4  of  the  Act  of  October  10. 
1962  (76  Stat.  806;  16  U.S.C.  582a^).  Is 
amended  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end 
of  the  first  sentence  thereof  and  adding  the 
following  language:  '.  except  that  for  the 
flBcal  years  ending  June  30.  1971,  and  June 
30.  1972.  the  matching  funds  requirement 
hereof  shall  not  be  applicable  to  the  Virgin 
Islands  and  Guam,  and  sums  authorized  for 
such  years  for  the  Virgin  Isltods  and  Guam 
may  be  used  to  pay  the  total  cost  of  pro- 
grams for  forestry  research.*  i 

"Sec.  10.  SecUon  8  of  the  Act  of  October 
10.  1962  (76  Stot.  807;  16  U.S.C.  682a^7),  Is 
amended  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end 


thereof  and  adding  the  words  ',  the  Virgin 
Islands  and  Guam.' 

"Sec.  11.  Section  1  of  the  Act  of  August  11, 
1955  (7  U.S.C.  36lar-3611).  Is  amended  by 
striking  the  period  after  the  second  sen- 
tence and  adding  the  words.  'Guam  and 
Virgin  Islands,"  and  deleting  'and*  between 
the  words  •Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rlco.' 

"Sec.  12.  Section  3  of  the  Act  of  August  11. 
1955  (7  U.S.C.  361a-361i).  U  amended  by  re- 
designating subsection  (b)  as  paragraph  (1) 
of  subsection  (b)  and  adding  a  new  para- 
graph (2)  as  subsection  (b)  to  read  as 
follows : 

•'  (2)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated out  of  money  In  the  "Treasury  not 
otherwise  appropriated,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1971,  and  for  each  fiscal  year 
thereafter,  for  payment  to  the  Virgin  Islands 
and  Guam,  $100,000  each,  which  sums  shall 
be  in  addition  to  the  sums  appropriated  for 
the  several  States  of  the  United  States  and 
Puerto  Rlco  under  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
ti6n.  The  amount  paid  by  the  Federal  (jov- 
ernment  to  the  Virgin  Islands  and  Guam 
pursxumt  to  this  paragraph  shall  not  exceed 
during  any  fiscal  year,  exc^t  the  fiscal  years 
ending  June  30.  1971,  ana  June  30,  1972. 
when  such  amoimt  may  be  used  to  pay  the 
total  cost  of  providing  services  pursuant  to 
this  Act,  the  amovint  available  and  budgeted 
for  expenditure  by  the  Virgin  Islands  and 
Guam  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act.' 

•«Ec.  13.  With  respect  to  the  Virgin  Islands 
and  Guam,  the  enactment  of  this  Act  shall 
be  deemed  to  satisfy  any  requirement  of 
State  consent  contained  in  laws  or  i«ovt- 
slons  of  law  referred  to  In  this  Act." 

The  amendments  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  are  as  follows: 

On  page  5,  line  18.  after  the  word  "to", 
where  it  appears  the  second  time,  strike  out 
"both  the  Virgin  Islands  and  Guam  the  sum 
of  $3,000,000  each",  and  Insert  "the  Virgin 
Islands  the  sum  of  $714,000  and  to  Guam  the 
sum  of  $1,019,000.";  In  line  24.  after  the 
word  "land",  strike  out  "script "  and  Insert 
•'scrip  ";  on  page  6,  after  the  word  "amend- 
ed", strike  out  "(26  Stat.  417;  7  U.S.C.  322- 
326) ,  is",  and  insert  "and  the  related  portion 
of  the  Act  of  March  4,  1907  (26  Stat.  417; 
34  Stat.  1281.  1282;  U.S.C.  7  322-326)  are"; 
on  page  7,  line  4.  after  the  word  "figure", 
strike  out  "$4,360,000""  and  Insert  "$4,324,- 
400;"  at  the  beginning  of  line  21,  strike  out 
the  word  "chapter"  and  insert  "title";  on 
page  8.  Une  1,  after  the  word  "adding",  strike 
out  "a  new  paragraph  (2),  and  Insert  "new 
paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)";  In  line  16,  after 
the  word  "this",  strike  out  "Act."  and  Insert 
"Act. 

"(3)  Four  per  centum  of  the  sums  appro- 
priated under  paragraph  (2)  for  each  fiscal 
year  shall  be  allotted  to  the  Federal  Exten- 
sion Service  for  administrative,  technical, 
and  other  services  provided  by  the  Service 
in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion.";" on  page  9,  line  16,  after  the  word 
"of",  where  it  appears  the  second  time,  strike 
out  "August  11,  1955"  and  insert  "March 
2_  1887,  as  amended";  In  line  19.  after  the 
word  "adding",  insert  "a  comma  and";  in 
the  same  line  after  the  word  "and",  Insert 
"the";  m  Une  22.  after  the  word  "of"  where 
it  appears  the  second  time,  strike  out  "Au- 
gust 11.  1955"  and  Insert  "March  2,  1887.  as 
amended";  on  page  10,  line  1,  after  tMe  word 
"adding",  strike  out  "a  new  paragraph  (2) 
as",  and  Insert  "new  paragraphs  (2)  and 
(3) ";  and  in  line  16,  after  the  word  "this", 
strike  out  the  word  "Act."  and  insert  "Act. 

"(3)  Three  per  centum  of  the  sums  appro- 
priated under  paragraph  (2)  for  each  fiscal 
year  shall  be  allotted  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  for  administrative,  technical  and 
other  services  provided  by  the  Service  In 
carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  section." 


So  as  to  make  the  bill  read : 


S.  1148 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  The  College  of  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands and  the  University  of  Guam  shall  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act  be  considered 
land-grant  colleges  established  for  the  bene- 
fit of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of 
July  2.  1862,  as  amended  (12  Stat.  503;  7 
U.S.C.  301-305.  307.  308). 

Sec.  2.  In  lieu  of  extending  to  the  Virgin 
Islands  and  Guam  those  provisions  of  the 
Act  of  July  2.  1862,  as  amended,  supra,  re- 
lating to  donations  of  public  land  or  land 
scrip  for  the  endowment  and  maintenance 
of  colleges  for  the  benefit  of  agrlculttire  and 
the  mechanic  arte,  there  is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  the  Virgin  Islands  the  sum  of 
$714,000  and  to  Guam  the  sum  of  $1,019,000. 
Amounts  appropriated  under  this  section 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have  been 
granted  to  the  Virgin  Islands  and  Guam  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  that  Act  applicable 
to  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  land  or  land 
scrip. 

Sec.  3.  The  Act  of  August  30.  1890,  as 
amended,  and  the  related  portion  of  the  Act 
of  March  4,  1907  (26  SUt.  417;  34  Stat.  1281. 
1282;  U.S.C.  7  322-326)  are  further 
amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  the  words  "and  Territory" 
wherever  they  appear  and  substituting  In 
lieu  thereof  the  words  ".  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  Guam"; 

(2)  by  striking  the  words  "and  Territories" 
wherever  they  appear  and  substituting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  words  ",  Puerto  Rlco,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  Guam"; 

(3)  by  striking  the  words  "or  Territory" 
wherever  they  appear  and  substituting  In 
lieu  thereof  the  words  ",  Puerto  Rlco,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  or  Guam"; 

(4)  by  striking  the  words  "or  TerritMles" 
wherever   they   appear   and   substituting   In 
lieu  thereof  the  words  ",  Puerto  Rico,  the  ' 
Virgin  Islands,  or  Guam";  and 

(5)  by  striking  the  words  "or  Territorial" 
where  they  appear. 

Sec.  4.  SecUon  22  of  the  Act  of  June  29, 
1935,  as  amended  (49  Stat.  439;  7  U.S.C.  329) . 
Is  further  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  the  words  "and  Puerto 
Rlco"  wherever  theyf  appear  and  substitut- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  tnte  words  ",  Puerto  Rlco, 
the  Virgin  Islands,  and  Guam"; 

(2)  by  striking  the  figure  "$7,800,000"  and 
substituting  In  lieu  thereof  the  figure 
••$8,100,000";  and 

(3)  by  striking  the  figure  "$4,320,000"  and 
substituting  in  lieu  thereof  the  figure 
$4,324,400".  ^ 

Sec.  5.  The  Act  of  March  4,  1940  (54  Stat 
39;  7  U.S.C.  331) ,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  the  words  "and  Territories" 
■wherever  they  appear  and  substituting  In 
lieu  thereof  the  words  ",  Puerto  Rlco,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  Guam"; 

(2)  by  striking  the  words  "or  Territories" 
wherever  they  appear  and  substituting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  words  ",  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  or  Guam";  and 

(3)  by  striking  the  word  "State"  wherever 
It  appears  In  the  third  proviso  of  that  Act 
and  substituting  in  lieu  thereof  the  words 
"State.  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  or 
Guam". 

Sec.  6.  Section  207  of  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Act  of  1946  (60  Stat.  1091;  7  UJ3.C. 
1626),  Is  amended  by  striking  the  period  at 
the  end  of  the  section  and  adding  the  follow- 
ing words:  ",  and  the  term  "State'  when  used 
in  this  title  shall  Include  the  Virgin  Islands 
and  Guam." 

Sec.  7.  Section  3  of  the  Act  of  May  8,  1914, 
as  amended  (38  Stat.  373;  7  U.S.C.  343),  Is 
further  amended  by  redesignating  subsec- 
tion (b)  as  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (b) 
and  adding  new  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  to 
subsection  (b)  to  read  as  follows: 
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••(2)  There  is  authorized  to  be  approprtatcd 
out,  of  money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1971.  and  for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter. 
for  payment  to  the  Virgin  Islands  and  Guam. 
$100,000  each,  which  sums  shall  be  In  addi- 
tion to  the  sums  appropriated  for  the  several 
States  of  the  United  Statjs  and  Puerto  Rico 
under  the  pro%islons  of  this  section.  The 
amount  paid  by  the  Federal  Government  to 
the  Virgin  Islands  and  Guam  pursuant  to 
this  paragraph  shall  not  exceed  during  any 
fiscal  year,  except  the  fiscal  years  ending 
June  30.  1971.  and  June  30.  1972.  when  such 
amount  may  be  used  to  pay  the  total  cost 
of  providing  services  pursuant  to  this  Act. 
the  amount  available  and  budgeted  lor  ex- 
penditure by  the  Virgin  Islands  and  Guam 
for  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(3)  Four  per  centum  of  the  sums  appro- 
priated under  paragraph  (2)  for  eaatu fiscal 
year  shall  be  allotted  to  the  Federal  Exten- 
sion Service  for  administrative,  technical,  and 
other  services  provided  by  the  Service  in 
carrving  out  the  purposes  of  this  Section." 

Sec.  8.  Section  10  of  the  Act  of  May  8.  iai4, 
as  amended  isi-.pra) .  as  added  by  the  Act  of 
October  5.  1962  |76  Stat.  745:  7  U  S.C.  349). 
is  amended  by  striking  the  words  "and  Puerto 
Rico"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
words  ".  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and 
Guam", 

Sec  9,  Section  4  of  the  Act  of  October  10. 
1962  (76  Stat,  806;  16  U.S.C,  582a-3).  Is 
amended  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end 
of  the  first  sentence  thereof  and  adding  the 
following  Unguage:  ".  except  that  for  the 
fiscal  years  ending  June  30.  1971.  and  June 
30.  1972.  the  matching  funds  requirement 
hereof  shall  not  be  applicable  to  the  Virgin 
Islands  and  Guam. /and  sums  authorized  for 
such  years  for  the  Virgin  Islands  and  Guam 
may  be  used  to  pay  the  total  cost  of  pro- 
grams for  forestry  research." 

Stc,  10.  Section  8  of  the  Act  of  October  10. 
1962    (76    Stat.    807;     16    U,S,C,    582a-7).    Is 
amended  by  striking  the  period  a:  the  end 
thereof  and  adding  the  words  ",  the  Vlrgliw 
Islands  and  Guam," 

Seo.  11.  Section  1  of  the  Act  of  March  2. 
1687,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  361a-3611).  Is 
amended  by  striking  the  period  after  the  sec- 
ond sentence  and  adding  a  comma  and  the 
words.  'Guam  and  the  Virgin  Islands,"  and 
deleting  "and"  between  the  words  "Hawaii 
and  Puerto  Rico," 

Sec  12.  Section  3  of  the  Act  of  March  2. 
1887.  as  amended  |7  U.S.C.  361a-36n).  U 
amended  by  redesignating  sub-sectlcn  (b»  as 
paragraph  1 1 1  of  subsection  (bl  and  adding 
new  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  to  subsection 
( b »  to  read  as  follows : 

"(2 1  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated out  of  money  In  the  Treasury  not  oth- 
erwise appropriated,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1971.  and  for  each  fiscal  year  there- 
after, for  paj-ment  to  the  Virgin  Islands  and 
Guam.  3100.000  each,  which  sums  s/iall  be 
in  addition  to  the  sums  appropiMfted  for 
the  several  States  of  the  United  States  and 
Puerto  Rico  under  the  provisions  of  this 
section.  The  amount  paid  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  tbeVirgln  Islands  and  Guam 
pursuant  to  this  paragraph  shall  not  exceed 
during  any  fiscal  year,  except  the  fiscal  years 
ending  June  30.  1971.  and  June  30.  1972. 
when  such  amount  may  be  used  to  p>ay  the 
total  cost  of  providing  services  ptirsuant  to 
this  Act.  the  amount  available  and  budgeted 
for  expenditure  by  the  Virgin  Islands  and 
Guam  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

"(31  Three  per  centum  of  the  sums  appro- 
priated under  paragraph  (2)  for  each  fiscal 
year  shall  be  allotted  to  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture for  administrative,  technical  and 
other  services  provided  by  the  Service  In  car- 
rying out  the  ptirposes  of  this  section." 

Sec  13.  With  respect  to  the  Virgin  Islands 
and  Guam,  the  enactment  of  this  Act  shall 
.  be    deemed    to   satisfy    any    requirement    of 
State  consent  contained  in  laws  and  provi- 
sions of  law  referred  to  In  this  Act. 


Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  terri- 
tories of  the  Virgin  Islands  and  Guam 
are  the  only  remaininjt  areas  of  the 
United  States  which  do  not  have  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  land-grant  college.  This  bill 
remedies  the  situation,  and  ends  a  long- 
standing inequity. 

Its  passage  here  by  the  Senate  today, 
and  then.  I  hope,  promptly  by  the  House 
of  Representatives,  will  not  only  give 
each  of  the  colleges  substantial  lump- 
sum endowment  grants,  but  by  bestowing 
land-grant  status  on  them,  will  make 
each  of  them  eligible  In  the  future  for 
grants  for  teaching,  extension  work,  for- 
estry research,  experiment  stations,  and 
other  programs. 

The  endowment  grant  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Guam  would  be  $1,019,000.  and 
the  endowment  grant  to  the  College  of 
the  Virgin  Islands  would  be  $714,000.  But 
upon  enactment  of  this  bill,  each  college 
would  become  eligible  for  annual  grants 
of  nearly  $400,000. 

A  measure  to  give  land-grant  status  to 
these  two  schools  has  been  pending  be- 
fore the  Congress  for  some  time.  I  intro- 
duced a  bill  in  the  90th  Congress,  but  it 
was  not  considered,  and  .so  I  introduced 
the  bill  again  in  this  Congress.  It  was 
referred  in  each  instance  to  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, on  Dacember  8.  1969.  it  was  favor- 
ably reported  to  the  Senate  by  the  In- 
terior Committee.  It  contained  an  au- 
thorization of  $3  million  for  an  endow- 
ment grant  to  each  of  the  colleges.  This 
figure  was  determined  by  the  Interior 
Committee  members  to  be  fair  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  both  colleges  are  isolated, 
and  would  be  more  likely  to  draw  a 
larger  number  of  students,  per  capita 
population,  than  mainland  colleges, 
where  most  students  have  a  number  of 
colleges  to  choose  from  within  reason- 
able distances  from  their  homes. 

The  bill  was  pending  on  the  calendar, 
awaiting  action,  when  the  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee  'Mr. 
Ellcnder  >  asked  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  referred  for  further  consideration  to 
the  Agriculture  Committee.  I  was  not  on 
the  floor  when  this  action  took  place,  nor 
was  I  advised. 

The  members  of  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee reduced  the  S3  million  endow- 
ment grant  to  $1,019,000  in  the  case  of 
Guam,  and  $714,000  in  the  case  of  the 
Virgin  Islands.  I  do  not  Intend  to  make 
a  fight  here  on  the  Senate  floor  today 
to  restore  the  funds,  because  the  bill  has 
been  too  long  delayed  as  it  is,  but  I 
hope  that  the  other  body  will  restore 
them.  I  have  conferred  a  number  of 
times  nith  officials  of  both  colleges,  and 
I  am  convinced  that  the  larger  endow- 
ment fund  is  deserved  in  each  instance, 
and  would  be  well  spent. 

I  make  this  statement  understanding 
full  well  that  the  endowment  grants  in- 
cluded in  the  bill  as  reported  by  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee  have  been 
computed  in  the  same  manner  and  on 
the  same  catio  basis  to  iMpulation  as 
those  awarded  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  Hawaii  when  similar  land-grant  col- 
lege bills  for  them  were  passed  In  the 
90th  Congress. 

The  Important  point  here,  today,  how- 
ever, is  that  passage  of  this  bill  will  be 
a  great  step  toward  providing  college 


Instruction  in  agriculture,  mechanical 
arts  and  the  other  disciplines  in  which 
land-grant  colleges  excel  to  the  students 
of  Guam  and  the  Virgin  Islands.  In  the 
past,  students  from  both  places  seeking 
such  specialized  careers  have  had  to  ap- 
ply for  admission  to  States  with  land- 
grant  colleges,  and  to  pay  out  of  State 
tuition  when,  and  If,  they  could  be  ad- 
mitted. This  has  been  both  uncertain 
and  expensive  for  them,  and  It  Is  time 
that  they  had  the  same  opportimltles 
other  citizens  do  to  get  the  training  of 
their  choice  in  their  own  territories.  « 
I  hope  therefore,  that  the  bill,  S.  1148. 
will  be  passed  today  without  further 
delay. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  commit- 
tee amendments  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  be  agreed  to  en 
bloc  and  that  the  committee  substitute 
of  the  Committee  on  Interior  an<^  In- 
sular Affairs,  as  amended,  be  treated  as 
original  text  for  the  purpose  of  further 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPICEK  (Mr. 
ScHvvEiKER  > .  Without  Objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  a  typographical  error  in  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  on  page  6.  line  4.  pf  S.  1148. 
"U.S.C.  7"  should  read  "7  U.S.C."  and.  In 
behalf  of  the  committee.  I  send  to  the 
desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that  the 
amendment  be  modified  accordingly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  On 
page  6.  hne  4  change,  "U.S.C.  7  '  to  "7 
U.S.C".  ** 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  the  amendment  Is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendments  recommended  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  to 
the  amendment  recommended  by  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs to  S.  1148  are  purely  of  a  technical 
nature,  designed  to  make  the  bill  accom- 
plish Its  purpose  and  to  provide  treat- 
ment for  Guam  and  the  Virgin  Islands 
generally  on  a  parity  with  that  accorded 
the  States.  The  amendments  are  fully 
explained  at  pages  3  through  10  of  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry.  They  are  as  follows: 

First,  the  Committee  on  Interior  and^ 
Insular  Affairs  recomended  grants  under 
section  2  in  lieu  of  land  in  the  amount 
of  $3  million  each  for  Guam  and  the 
Virgin  Islands  which,  that  committee 
said,  approximated  "on  a  ratio  basis  the 
amoimt  provided  the  State  of  Hawaii." 
The  correct  amount  on  this  basis  Is 
$1,019,000  for  Guam  and  $714,000  for  the  * 
Virgin  Islands.  The  method  of  comput- 
ing these  figures  is  shown  In  footnote  3 
of  the  table  on  page  17  of  the  report  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry. This  treatment  will  provide  Guam 
and  the  Virgin  Islands  with  greater  an- 
nual Income  than  most  States  obtain 
from  the  similar  grants  which  have  been 
received  by  them.  An  Investment  of 
$1,019,000  at  7  percent  will  furnish  Guam 
about  $70,000  per  year:  while  an  Invest- 
ment of  $714,000  at  7  percent  will  fur- 
nish the  Virgin  Islands  about  $50,000  a 
year.  If  Senators  will  look  at  the  table 
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on  pages  6  and  7  of  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
they  will  see  In  column  <4t  the  Income 
received  in  fiscal  1968  by  each  State  from 
the  simUar  grant  received  by  it.  The  in- 
come accorded  Guam  and  the  Virgm  Is- 
lands is  far  in  excess  of  tlie  $9,115  ob- 
tained by  the  SUte  of  Louisiana,  and  is 
considerably  in  excess  of  the  $36,37o 
obtained  by  the  State  of  Utah.  Guam  and 
the  Virgin  Islands  would  receive  inany 
Umes  the  $2,505  received  by  Delaware. 
It  should  be  obvious  that  these  grants 
.  should  be  at  least  reduced  to  amounts 
commensurate  with  the  simUar  grants 
accorded  Hawaii  and  the  District  of  Co- 
^  lumbla,  and  the  amendments  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
would  do  this. 

Second,  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  relied  on  a  representation 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  that  a 
$40,000  Increase  in  additional  funds  un- 
der the  Bankhead-Jones  Act  for  appor- 
tionment on  a  population  basis  would 
result  m  Guam  and  the  Virgin  Islands 
receiving  an  additional  $20,000  each.  As 
Indicated  by  the  letter  on  page  9  of  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry,  this  representation  was  In- 
correct. All  but  $4,400  of  the  $40,000 
increase  would  go  to  other  States,  which 
was  not  the  intention  of  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  The 
amendments  of  the  ComrAittee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry  woiid  correct  this 
by  providing  for  On  Increase  of  S4.400. 
which  Is  about  the  amoimt  Guam  and 
a^  the  Virgin  Islands  would  receive  on  a 

^  "^  population  basis  and.  w  ith  an  Increase  of 

the  total  amount  to  be  apportioned  by 
this  amount,  these  grants  can  be  made  to 
Guam  and  the  Virgin  Islands  without 
reducing  the  share  of  any  State. 

Third,  at  present  portions  of  the  fimds 
authorized  for  grants  to  States  for  co- 
operative extension  work  and  for  experi- 
ment stations  are  allotted  to /the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  On  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry has  proposed  amendments  making 
similar  provision  with  respect  to  the 
funds  authorized  by  the  bill  for  these 
purposes. 

Tlie  remainder  of  the  amendments  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry make  corrections  in  spelling,  punc- 
tuation, and  the  citations  of  acts  and 
parts  of  acts. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute, 
SIS  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary Inquiry.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  has  the 
motion  to  agree  to  the  committee 
amendments  en  bloc  been  agreed  to? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  It  has  been  agreed  to, 
and  the  substitute  amendment  as 
amended  hEis  been  sigreed  to. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Could  we  have  third  read 
ing? 


Mr.  ALLOTT.  No.  The  Senator  from 
Colorado  is  not  ready  for  third  reading. 

GUAM:     TAX    HAVEN    FOR    FOREIGN 
CORPORATIONS 

Mr.  President,  during  the  last  few  days 
of  the  second  session  of  the  10th  Guam 
Legislature,  a  bill  was  enacted  authoriz- 
ing the  exemption  of  manufacturers  of 
malted  fermented  beverages  who  man- 
ufacture such  beverages  in  Guam  from 
the  levy  of  the  excise  tax  of  2  cents  per 
12-ounce  bottle  and  of  the  levy  of  the  4- 
percent  gross  receipts  tax.  This  bUl  was 
signed  into  law  by  Governor  Camacho 
of  Guam  and  It  became  Public  Law  10- 
115.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill,  bill  No.  418, 
of  the  10th  Guam  Legislature,  second 
regular  session,  be  printed  In  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  » 

Bill   No.   418 — SuBSTmrrE   Bill  by 
CoMMrrTEE  ON  Trade  and  TotmisM 
An  act  to  amend  subsection  .0104  of  section 
19541,  the  first  paragraph  of  section  19560. 
and  section  19562  of  the  Government  Code 
of  Guam  and  to  add  a  new  subsection  3 
to   section   63577   of  said  code  to  exempt 
locally  manufactured  alcoholic  beversiges 
from  the  excise  and  gross  receipts  taxes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  people  of  the  Terri- 
tory of  Guam: 

SECTION  1.  Subsection  .0104  of  Section 
19541  of  the  Government  Code  of  Guam  is 
hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

".0104.  Provided,  That  a  manufacturer  or 
producer,  other  than  a  manufacturer  of  soft 
drinks  or  of  alcoholic  beverages,  engaging  in 
the  business  of  selling  his  products  to  manu- 
facturers, wholesalers,  or  licensed  retailers, 
shall  not  be  required  to  pay  the  tax  Imposed 
in  this  Act  for  the  privilege  of  selling  such 
products  at  wholesale.  Nor  shall  any  such 
manufacturer  or  producer,  other  than  a  man- 
ufacturer of  soft  drinks  or  of  alcoholic  bev- 
erages, be  required  to  pay  the  tax  Imposed 
In  this  Act  for  the  privilege  of  selling  prod- 
ucts for  delivery  to  the  purchaser  outside 
of  Guam." 

Sec.  2.  The  first  paragraph  of  Section  19560 
of  the  Government  Code  of  Guam  is  hereby 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"Sec.  19560.  Excise  tax  on  alcoholic  bev- 
erages. An  excise  tax  Is  Imposed  upon  all  alco- 
holic beverages  (except  alcoholic  beverages 
manufactured  In  Guam)  sold  In  Guam  by 
manufacturers,  manufacturer's  agents,  recti- 
fiers, or  wholesalers,  -or  sellers  of  alcoholic 
beverages  selling  alcohol  beverages  with  re- 
spect to  which  no  tax  has  been  paid  within 
areas  of  which  the  Federal  Government  exer- 
cises jurisdiction  at  the  following  rates." 

Sec.  3.  Section  19562  of  the  Government 
Code  of  Guam  is  hereby  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"Sec.  19562.  Alcoholic  beverages  to  which 
excise  tax  not  applicable.  The  tax  Is  not  Im- 
posed upon  any  alcoholic  beverage  specifi- 
cally mentioned  In  subdivision  (a)  to  (f ) .  In- 
clusive, of  Section  19561,  nor  to  any  alcoholic 
beverage  manufactured  In  Guam." 

Sec.  4.  A  new  Subsection  3  Is  hereby  added 
to  Section  63577  of  the  Government  Code  of 
Guam  to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  All  taxes  now  levied  by  virtue  of  Sub- 
chapter B,  Chapter  6.  Title  XX  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Code  of  Guam,  known' as  the  Gross 
Receipts  Tax.  shall  be  abated  for  a  period 
up  to  ten  (10)  years  from  date  of  Issuance 
of  a  qualifying  certificate  therefor,  and  as 
long  as  said  certificate  U  in  force  and  effect, 
provided  that  the  gross  receipts  on  which 
such  tax  shall  be  abated  have  been  derived 
from  the  sale  of  alcoholic  beverages  manu- 
factured In  Guam  by  the  manufacturer 
thereof  and  that  such  manufacturer  has 
qualified    and    continues    to    qualify    for    a 


qualifying  certificate  covering  such  manu- 
facturer." 

Sec.  5.  This  Act  is  an  urgency  measure. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  in  addi- 
tion to  these  tax  concessions,  the  Guam 
Economic  Development  Administration 
has  also  granted  a  forgiveness  of  75  per- 
cent of  Income  tax  for  20  years  and  a 
forgiveness  of  100  percent  of  the  real 
property  taxes  for  10  years.  Real  prop- 
erty taxes  In  Guam  are  3  percent  of  the 
assessed  valuation  and  the  assessed  valu- 
ation Is  basedjat  35  percent  of  the  ap- 
praised value.  \ 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  a  large  bill, 
as  bills  go,  and  as  they  come  before  the 
Senate. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  has  been 
interested  for  a  long  time  in  the  tax 
situation  with  respect  to  various  U.S. 
territories,  and  particularly  the  Virgin 
Islands,  Puerto  Rico,  and  Guam. 

For  this  resison  I  felt  compelled  to 
put  a  "hold"  on  this  bill  imtil  such  time 
as  we  could  have  an  oppwrtunlty  to  dis- 
cuss the  situation  on  the  floor  and  de- 
termine where  the  United  States  was 
going  with  relation  to  these  territories. 

Income  taxes  are  based  upon  the  Fed- 
eral tax  law.  In  other  words,  the  Federal 
tax  code  Is  adopted  for  the  territory  of 
Guam,  except  that,  all  taxes  collected 
•are  paid  into  the  Guam  Territorial  Treas- 
ury and  none  are  paid  into  the  Federal 
Treasury.  In  addition.  Income  taxes  with- 
held from  Federal  and  military  em- 
ployees in  Guam  are  rebated  to  the  ter- 
ritorial treasury,  quarterly. 

It  is  very  important  that  this  be  ex- 
plained and  imderstood.  This  fact  with 
resp>ect  to  Federal  income  taxes  is  true 
also  of  the  other  two  £erritories  I  have 
named,  those  other  two  territories  be- 
ing the  Virgin  Islands  and  Puerto  Rico, 
although  technically  Puerto  Rico  is  not 
classified  as  a  territory  any  more;  it  is 
really  a  commonwealth. 
In  each  of  these  places  we  give  prac- 
"  tically  all  of  the  grant  privileges  to  the 
citizens  of  these  territories  that  a  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States  has.  However, 
in  Guam  they  collect — not  the  IRS,  but 
their    own    collectors— Federal    income 
taxes.  That  is  true  in  the  Virgin  Islands. 
It  is  true  in  Puerto  Rico.  That  money  is 
paid  into   the   respective  treasuries  of 
those  three  places.  Not  a  penny  of  that 
money  ever  finds  Its  way  Into  the  Federal 
Treasury  to  help  support  the  grant-in- 
aid  programs  that  the  people  In  this 
country  provide  to  those  particular  places 
to  try  to  help  them,  along  economically. 
In  other  words,  we  have  a  situation  In 
which  all  of  the  Federal  income  tax 
raised  in  those  areas  is  paid  directly  into 
those  territorial  treasuries.  On  the  one 
hand,  we  tax  ourselves  here  in  the  United 
States  to  give  them  the  benefit  of  money 
and  innumerable  grant-in-aid  programs 
of  one  kind  or  another.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  taxes  that  they  raise  by  way  of 
Federal  income  taxes  do  not  contribute 
one  penny  to  those  aid  programs. 

The  justification  for  these  tax  conces- 
sions Is^to  Induce  Industry  to  locate  In 
Guam.  This,  of  course.  Is  an  appropriate 
Interest  of  the  government  of  Guam  and 
the  Guam  Economic  Development  Au- 
thority has  l)een  authorized  to  grsmt  In- 
come and  real  property  tax  concessions 
to  other  Industries  who  are  willing  to  lo- 
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P«^fl?tnow  SAn  MleSel  o?e7ates  a  ma-  Professional  personnel  In  the                           U.S.  corporations  in  its  taxing  policies. 

L         r^irftho  P^fnnw?  T  ftm^n  educauon    of    handicapped                           Particularly  when  it  Is  the  taxes  of  those 

r''I^TH^.^^..fi^^^nKifHllrii.^rS"  <=»»"'>"'^   — " " ''' '°^    U.S.  cofporaUons  whlch  help  support  the 

formed  that  the  Guam  subsidiary  is  pres-  Maternal    aid    child    health                          erant-lnVaid  oroeram 

ently  o.-ned  by  Neptunla  Ltd     a  Hong  ,.^,,e,    ...- 156.018     ^^^}  ^^iS"  S  bill  was  reported 

Kong  corporaUon.  and  that  sutetantial  pubuc    f^'^^'l^^' "--  —  -"         "^- 1^    out  of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 

shareholders     of     Neptunia     are     U.S.  Jj^  ^^J^^^*"'^*  "»*^"°'^          HHl    sular  Affairs,  and.  as  the  distinguished 

"^'V^m  informed  that  San  Mlmiel  plans  Elementary    and    secondary                         representative  of  the  Committee  on  Agil- 

I  am  informed  mat  san  Miguel  Plans  education    302.565     cultureandPorestryhassuggested.it 

to  construct  a  $3.5  million  brewery  fa-  Manpower  training  and  devei-                        was  thereupon  referred  to  that  commit- 

cility  on  the  strength  of  these  tax  con-  opment«    program 22.348     tee  because  it  is  a  measure  that  would 

cessions.  The  tax  concessions  ^rill  per-         b^sIc  adult  education 26,379     ^gg^    land-grant    colleges,    and    land- 

mit  San  Miguel  to  recover  their  capital        upward    Bound.. 45.730  ^  colleges  receive  their  money  undir 

investment  in  7  to  9  years.  Work  study  program. 46. 187     •      Morrill  program 

Just  imagine  being  able  to  come  in  ^P^^^^^^P^^^                        „  847        I  would  point  outthat  in  the  biU  be- 

and  start  a  new  business  and  make  a  very        w^A-^tenographer .-  17  847     ^^^  ^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^ 

large  capital  mvestment  in  that  busi-  ^^_Titie    ui::::::":::.         229.932    College  of  the  Virgin  Islands  with  the 

ness.  and  being  able  to  recapture  the  in-        esea— Title    vi-A 60,ooo    sum  of  $714,000.  and  the  University  of 

vestment  in  7  to  9  years.  PubUc    Law    88-452— Follow-                         Guam  with  the  sum  of  $1,019,000. 

With  this  amortizaUon  period  in  mind.  through    state    technical                            To  keep  the  matter  somewhat  in  per- 

consider  the  tax  benefits  granted,  not  assutance    4.927     gpective    I  must  recaU.  for  the  benefit 

generally  to  new  business  coming  m  to  APP'«P';J»tf^J««*^^-                                        of  the  Senate,  that  after  Hawaii  was  ad- 

Guam-which  we  would  all  like  to  see  ^"i'L„^,\J^SS^^1Sl                        mitted  to  statehood,  she  had  no  lands 

and  which  would  help  them  become  self-  ^^^  «>f  handicapped  chu-           ^  ^     ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^  selection 

supporting— but  to  this  one  business:  vea— 1963"      64.000     under  the  Morrill  Act.  and  so  Congress 

First.  Forgiveness  of  75  percent  of  in-  py^,jg    j^^    8l-8i6-School                        appropriated  to  Hawaii  $6  milUon  in  lieu 

come  tax  for  20  years:  construction 903. 7io     of  the  benefits  which  other  land-grant 

Second.  Totel    exemption    from    real        hea— i965— Tiue    1 33.534     colleges  have  obtained  under  the  Morrill 

property  taxes  for  10  years:  hea— 1965— TiUe    ni.. 150,000     ^^^ 

Thfrd.  Total  exemption  from  the  gross  hea— 1965— TlUe     V.      pwrt           ^^  ^^         j^  ^^  ^j^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  j^j.  ^^ 

receipts  tax  for  a  period  of   10  years.        hepa— Titie'i 21005     Congress  to  take  a  long  hard  look  at  the 

"from  date  of  issuance  of  a  qualifying  ndea— English" for" sp^iirs                        tax  arrangement  which  we  have  with  the 

certificate  therefore,  and  sis  long  as  said  qj  other  languages 3.960     territories.  This  is  underscored  by  the 

certificate  is  in  force  and  effect"  in  other        eoa— i964 — Title    n.. '  48.374     fact  that  I  have  been  unable  to  secure 

words,  until  the  Guam  Legislature.  I  pre-  Nurses  Training  Act^i964-.-         ^8.179     an  up-to-date  copy  of  the  Government 

sume,  decided  to  revoke  the  certificate.  state     Technical     Services                         qq^^  ^j  j^e  Territory  of  Guam  in  the 

Fourth.  Total  exemption  from  the  2        „^f*^J*tf    'y': IZ'  2».ooo     city  of  Washington.  I  have  attempted  to 

cents  per  12-ounce  botUe  of  beer  excise  Aru'and  the  m^aiuuer              4  400     acquire  it  at  both  the  Department  of 

tax.  with  no  time  limitation.  National  Endowment  for  the                         Interior  and  the  Library  of  Congress  and 

I  believe  that  the  excise  tax  exemp-  Arts  30,909     so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  determine 

tion.     particularly,     is     discriminatory  Library    Services    and    Con-                          the  latest  information   concerning   the 

against    goods    manufactured    in    the  strucUon  Act— Tiue  ii 58.324     legislative  enactments  of  the  territorial 

United  States  and  marketed  in  Guam.  It  Conunerclai  Fisheries  Re-  legislature  Is  the  1964  cumuldtive  pock- 
should  be  noted  that  U.S.  corporations  '^^  *'*«*  Development  g^  supplement  to  the  1961  Revised  Gov- 
dolng  business  in  Guam  are  treated  as  Pe^^i^Vutii^rMteMion                        ernment  Code  of  tiie  Territory  of  Guam. 

foreign  corporations  and  a  30-percent  services 16.000        "^^  chairman  of  the  committee  (Mr. 

foreign  corporation  tax  is  imposed  upon  p.h.8.    a c  t^iiue  "vi— Ho«-                        Jackson)  has  indicated  that  early  hear- 

such  U.S.  corporations.  So  here  again  is  pital  and  medical  faciliUM         328.942     ings  will  be  scheduled  upon  S.  3155,  a  bill 

a  discriminatory  tax  made  against  the        Older     Americans 73.000     to  clarify  the  application  of  the  tax  on 

very  citizens  of  the  United  States  who.        Private    sources 17.856     the  transfer  of  funds  to  a  U.S.  corpora- 

in  turn,  are  subsidizing  the  territory  of  »  k.  ♦  .                           — TUTZT^     *^0"  ''"o™  ^  Guam  subsidiary.  I  believe 

Guam.  Rehabimauon    'Aci "      6  Sm' M^     that  It  would  be  appropriate  to  conduct  a 

Guam  is  a  recipient  of  grants  of  funds     '**'»»'>»"^»"o'>     ^ct g4<".ooq     thorough  investigation  and  review  of  not 

from  the  U.S.  Federal  Government  im-  Total  \.    12. 467. 236     only  Guam's  taxing  policies,  but  also  the 

der  a  great  variety  of  programs,  yet  none  provisions  of  the  organic  act  under  which 

of  the  taxes  coUected  in  Guam  go  to  help  Mr-  ALLOTT.  It  should  also  be  noted—     such  discriminatory  taxing  practices  as 

support  the  Federal  Government   As  an  a"^**  ^  *""  sure  this  will  raise  more  than  a     i  have  discussed  today  are  permitted  to 

example.   Guam   received    $6,065,235   in  few  eyebrows,  and  I  am  sure  it  wUl  raise    occur. 

1969  from  a  variety  of  (Tant-in-ald  pro-  *   '«*   hackles— that   $8,874,476   of  in-        According  to  a  tabulation  in  the  1969 

grams     In    addition.    Guam    received  come  tax  collected  from  military  per-     Annual  Report  of  Guam's  Washington 

$6  402  000   fr(Mn   the  Federal   Treasury  sonnel  stationed  in  Guam  was  paid  into     representative.  Federal  expenditures  in 

under  the  Guam  RehabiliUtion  Act.  ^^  Guam  Territorial  Treasury  by  the    Ouam  for  fiscal  year  1969  amounted  to 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con-  ^•^L'^''®**"^  ,        ..     ^.     ^           ,        $174,404,028. 

sent  that  a  tabulation  of  the  various  They  not  only  retained  in  Guam,  for        mt.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 

grant-in-aid  programs  as  found  on  pages  ^^^^  °^^  "«*•  subject  solely  to  the  dis-     sent  that  the  tabulation  appearing  on 

45  and  46  of  the  1969  Annual  Report  of  position  of  the  Guam  Legislature,  all  of    page  35  of  the  1969  Annual  Report  of 

Guam  to  the  Secretary  of  Interior  be  the  Federal  income  taxes  which  are  col-     Guam's   Washington   representative   be 

printed  In  the  Record  at  this  point.  lected   there — not  by  IRS  agents  from     printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula-  the  United  States,  but  by  their  own  col-  There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  lectors — but  they  also  retained  almost  tion  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows:  $9  million  of  Federal  income  taxes  col-     Record,  as  follows: 
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Ocpartment  or  agency 

Financial                Otiier 
assistance     expenditures 

programs          (salaries.                  Tola 

(grants,        direct  pay-               Federal 

loans,  etc.)       ments.  etc.)       expenditures 

Departments: 

J4W.198             WOOD             J457.198 

Commerce 

Defense 

3.000             163,400               166,400 

18  000      143.635.000        1".  653. 000 

6  893,563  S^^'^ 

2  359  800  Z-^SMSS 

Interiof -- 

Justice W.^ 

labor                               . 

•.      10.024  167             Z93.800         10.3  7,967 

146  345            269,329              415,674 

355  200             40  000             395.200 

•.:*         1.163:800          1.163.800 

Post  Office 

State 

:;::::::"'4.'926."352      «.92o.352 

Treasury 

"W 9,056                 9,056 

Department  or  agency 


Financial 
assistance 

programs 

(grants, 

loans,  etc.) 


Other 

expenditures 

(salaries, 

direct  pay- 

menb,  etc.) 


Total 

Federal 

expenditures 


Independent  agencies.  _      ^    .^     .  tcna  iia 

Officeof  Economic  Opportunity »6M,/4» 

and   Space   Admin- 


National   Aeronautics 

istration -.-  - 

Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities 

Selective  Service 

Small  Business  Administration : 

U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission 

Veterans  Administration 

Judiciary:  U.S.  District  Court  of  Guam./ 


35,309 
95,'366' 


$42,300 
1,600,000 


55, 

68, 

586. 

463, 

102. 


221 
000 
939 

000 
200 


$646,049 

1.600.000 

35,309 

55, 221 

163.  300 

586,939 

.    463,000 

102.200 


To„l 20,951.631      153,452.397        174,404.028 


Note:  Itemized  listings  and  an  explanation  of  expenditures  by  program  and  activity  appear  on  pp.  36  through  62. 


Mr.  ALLOTT.  It  is  most  difflciUt  in  my 
opinion,  to  Justify  the  treatment  of  U.S. 
corporations  as  foreign  corporations  and 
on  the  other  hand  to  grant  discrimina- 
tory tax  concessions  to  foreign  corpora- 
tions which  provide  no  tax  support  for 
the  grant-in-aid  programs  Guam  so 
eagerly  pursues  and  receives.  The  Senate 
Interior  Committee  should  review  in 
depth  its  policies  with  regard  to  the  ter- 
ritories. 

I  am  led  to  believe.  Mr.  President,  that 
when  we  consider  the  biU  I  have  Just 
mentioned,  we  will  go  into  this  matter 
more  fully. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Colorado 

yield? 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr  TALMADGE.  I  have  listened  with 
Interest  to  the  Senator's  remarks,  and 
I  dare  say  there  is  some  merit  in  the 
argument  that  he  makes  that  the  terri- 
tories do  escape  the  tax  burdens  that 
the  States  carry,  and  receive  many  of 
the  benefits  of  statehood  nevertheless. 
That  is  a  matter,  in  my  Judgment,  for 
the  determination  of  the  appropriate 
committees  that  may  have  Jurisdiction. 
The  Senator  has  stated  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
would  look  Into  the  matter  carefully,  and 
I  can  assure  the  Senator  that,  pursuant 
to  whatever  Jurisdiction  the  Committee 
on  Finance;  may  have,  we  would  be 
happy  to  consider  it  also. 

I  would  point  out.  however,  that  the 
subject  matter  of  the  bill  that  is  pend- 
ing before  the  Senate  does  not  relate  to 
the  wisdom  or  lack  of  wisdom  of  the 
taxing  policies  Involving  the  territories. 
That  is  a  matter.  I  think,  that  ought  to 
be  considered  in  separate  legislation. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator, 
and  of  course  he  is  entirely  correct. 

But.  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  ap- 
propriating an  amount  here  which  is 
another  grant-in-aid  to  the  Territory 
of  Guam,  and  I  am  sure  that  the  Sena- 
tor will  agree  with  me  that  there  is  no 
more  appropriate  place  to  discuss  it  than 
upon  this  particular  bill. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  agree  that  It  is 
entirely  appropriate  for  discussion  at 
any  time,  but  I  think  to  try  to  legislate 
on  the  matter  would  be  something  that 
ought  to  be  considered  in  the  context  of 
a  bill  relating  to  that  subject,  after  ap- 
propriate hearings  before  the  appro- 
priate committee  having  Jurisdiction. 


Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  Senator  is  correct; 
and  when  we  get  to  this  other  matter,  I 
think  probably  there  may  be  features  of 
it  that  will  have  to  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  of  which  the 
Senator   is   a  distinguished   member. 

However,  I  feel  very  strongly  Uiat  the 
discussion  we  have  had  here  today  is  en- 
tirely appropriate.  I  think  it  is  entirely 
related  to  the  subject  matter  of  this  bill, 
and  that  is  the  reason  I  have  brought 
it  up  today. 

I  think  it  might  be  interesting  to  read, 
from  one  of  the  documents  I  have  in- 
serted in  the  Record,  the  subjects  of 
some  of  the  grants-in-aid. 

They  Include  school  operation  and 
maintenance,  expansion  and  develop- 
ment of  education,  vocational  education, 
crinpled  children's  services,  vocational 
rehabilitation,  public  health  services, 
professional  personnel  in  the  education 
of  handicapped  children,  maternal  aid, 
chUd  health  services,  public  assistance, 
fish  and  wildlife  restoration,  civil 
defense,  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation, manpower  training  and  develop- 
ment program,  basic  adult  education, 
Upward  Bound,  work-study  program, 
and  from  there  on  down,  about  20  more 
headings.  They  will  aU  appear  In  the 
Record,  Mr.  President. 

The  purpose  of  my  discussion  today  is 
to  make  a  record  on  this  issue,  because, 
for  some  reason  or  other,  either  because 
it  has  not  been  known  or  for  some  other 
reason— I  think  basically  because  these 
places  are  far  away  from  us,  and  it  is  not 
generally  known — no  one  seems  to  have 
taken  a  particular  interest  in  it.  I  think 
it  is  time  for  us  to  take  an  interest,  and 
particularly  I  think  it  is  time  for  us  to 
take  an  interest  in  these  grant-in-aid 
programs   In   support   of   these   places, 
when  the  people  there  do  not  pay  $1  to 
the  Federal  Government  of  the  United 
States  in  taxes.  Particularly  is  this  true 
when  the  territories  discriminate  against 
U.S.  corporations  which  are  paying  the 
very  taxes  which  produce  these  grant- 
in-aid   programs   for   them,   and   from 
which  they  benefit  so  greatly. 
Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  think  there 
is  much  merit  in  what  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  has  said,  but  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  that  It  Is  not  a 
part  of  the  bill  which  we  are  considering. 
The  poUcy  of  the  U.S.  Goverrunent  has 
heretofo{;^een  set  as  to  whether  taxa- 


tion should  be  remitted  directiy  into  the 
treasuries  of  the  territories  and  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  Instead  of 
into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 
We  might  wish  to  reconsider  that.  We 
might  be  properly  concerned  about  some 
tax  privileges  that  have  been  extended. 

But  what  we  are  focusing  on  today, 
and  what  I  hope  we  will  now  dispose  of.  is 
also  a  general  policy  of  the  United  States, 
of  providing  a  land-grant  college  system, 
so  that  the  same  type  of  vocational  agri- 
cultural instruction  is  available  in  all 
of  the  States  and  in  the  territories  of  the 
United  States. 

We  have  extended  it  to  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico.  The  only  areas 
left  unassisted  as  I  have  pointed  out,  are 
the  two  in  the  bill  before  us  today.  I, 
therefore,  hope  we  can  pass  this  measure 
and  get  that  part  done,  and  then  go  on, 
at  an  appropriate  time,  to  consider  the 
issues  the  Senator  from  Colorado  has 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time.  ,^    ^„, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the  ques- 
tion Is,  ShaU  it  pass? 

The  bill  (S.  1148)  was  passed,  as 
follows: 

S.  1148 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  The  College  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
and  the  University  of  Guam  shall  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act  be  considered  land- 
grant  colleges  established  for  the  benefit  of 
agriculture  and  mechanic  arts  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  July  2.  1862, 
as  amended  (12  Stat.  503;  7  U.S.C.  301-305, 
307,  308). 

Sec.  2.  In  lieu  of  extending  to  the  Virgin 
Islands  and  Guam  those  provisions  of  the 
Act  of  July  2,  1862.  as  amended,  supra,  re- 
lating to  donations  of  public  land  or  land- 
scrip  for  the  endowment  and  maintenance 
Of  colleges  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture  and 
the  mechanic  arts,  there  is  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  Virgin  Islands  the 
sum  of  $714,000  and  to  Guam  the  sum  of 
$1,019,000.  Amounts  appropriated  under  thU 
section  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have 
been  granted  to  the  Virgin  Islands  and  Guam 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  that  Act  »P' 
pUcable  to  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of 
landscrlp. 

Sec.   3.   The   Act   of   Augtiat   30,   1890.  M 
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amended,  and  the  related  portion  of  the 
Act  of  March  4.  1907  (26  Stat.  417:  34  Stat. 
1281.  1282;  7  U  S.C.  322-336  >  are  further 
amended — 

(1)  by  stnkJng  the  words  "aiid  Terrltor>" 
wherever  they  appea/  and  substituting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  words  •.  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  Guam' : 

(2>  by  striking  the  words  and  Terelto- 
rles"  wherever  they  appear  and  substituting 
In  lieu  thereof  the  words  •.  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  Guam": 

(3)  by  sirlklng  the  words  "or  Territory" 
wherever  they  appear  and  substituting  in 
Ueu  thereof  the  words  ",  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  or  Guam": 

(4)  by  striking  the  words  "or  Territories" 
wherever  they  appear  and  substituting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  words  ".  Puerto  R:co.  the 
Virgin  Islands,  or  Guam":   and 

(5)  by  striking  the  words  "or  Territorial" 
where  they  appear. 

Sec.  4.  Section  22  of  the  Act  of  June  29, 
1935.  as  amended  (49  Stat.  439:  7  U.S.C.  329). 
Is  further  amended — 

1 1 )  by  striking  the  words  "and  Puerto 
Rico"  wherever  they  appear  and  substitut- 
ing In  Ueu  thereo#the  words  ".  Puerto  Rico, 
the  Virgin  Islands,  and  Guam"; 

(2)  by  striking  the  figure  "i7.800.000" 
and  substituting  in  lieu  thereof  the  figure 
"$8,100,000";   and 

(3)  by  striking  the  figure  "$4.320 .OOO" 
and  substituting  in  lieu  thereof  the  figure 
"$4,324,400". 

Sec  5.  The  Act  of  March  4.  1940  (54  Stat. 
39:  7  U.S.C.  331).  is  amended— 

( 1 )  by  striking  t|ie  words  "and  Territories" 
wherever  they  appear  and  substituting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  words  ".  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  or  Guam":  and 

(2)  by  strilclng  the  words  "or  Territories" 
wherever  they  appear  and  substituting  in  Ueu 
thereof  the  words  ".  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin 
Inlands,  or  Guam":  and 

(3)  by  striking  the  word  "State"  wherever 
it  appears  in  the  third  proviso  of  that  Act 
and  substituting  In  lieu  thereof  the  words 
"State.  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  or 
Guam". 

Sec.  6.  Section  207  of  the  Agrtcultural  Mar- 
keting Act  of  1946  (60  Stat.  1091;  7  U  S.C. 
1626).  Is  amended  by  striking  the  period  at 
the  end  of  the  section  and  adding  the  fol- 
lowing words:  ".  and  the  term  "State"  when 
used  in  this  title  shall  include  the  Virgin 
Islands  and  Guam." 

Sec.  7.  Section  3  of  the  Act  of  May  8,  1914. 
as  amended  (38  Stat.  373:  7^U.S.C.  343).  U 
further  amended  by  redesignating  subsec- 
tion (b)  as  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (bi 
and  adding  new  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  to 
subsection  (b)   to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated out  of  money  in  the  Treasury  not 
otherwise  appropriated,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1971.  and  for  each  fiscal  year 
thereafter,  for  payment  to  the  Virgin  Islands 
and  Guam.  $100,000  each,  which  sums  shall 
l>e  In  addition  to  the  sums  appropriated  for 
the  several  States  of  the  United  States  and 
Puerto  Rico  under  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion. The  amount  paid  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  the  Virgin  Lilands  and  Guam 
pursuant  to  this  paragraph  shall  not  exceed 
during  any  fiscal  year,  except  the  fiscal  years 
ending  June  30,  1971,  and  June  30.  197^ 
when  such  amount  may  be  used  to  pay  the 
total  cost  of  providing  services  pursuant  to 
this  Act.  the  amount  available  and  budgeted 
for  expenditure  by  the  Virgin  Islands  and 
Ouam  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

"(3)  Pour  per  centum  of  the  sums  appro- 
priated under  paragraph  (2)  for  each  fiscal 
year  shall  be  allotted  to  the  Federal  Exten- 
sion Service  for  administrative,  technical, 
and  other  services  provided  by  the  Service  in 
carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  section." 

Sec.  8.  Section  10  of  the  Act  of  May  8.  1914. 
as  amended  (supra),  as  added  by  the  Act  of 
October  5.  1962  (76  Stat  745;  7  US  C.  349). 
Is    amended    by    striking    the    words    "and 


Puerto  Rico"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  words  ".  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
and  Guam". 

Sec.  9.  Section  4  of  the  Act  of  October 
10,  1962  (76  Stat  806;  18  U.S.C.  582a-3).  Is 
amended  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
the  first  sentence  thereof  and  adding  the 
following  language:  ",  except  that  for  the 
fiscal  years  ending  June  30.  1971,  and  Jime 
30.  1972,  the  matching  funds  requirement 
hereof  shall  not  be  applicable  to  the  Virgin 
Islands  and  Guam,  and  sums  authorized  for 
such  years  for  the  Virgin  Islands  and  Guam 
may  be  used  to  pay  the  total  cost  of  pro- 
grams for  forestry  research." 

Sec.  10.  Section  8  of  the  Act  of  Octo- 
"ter  10.  1962  (76  Stat.  807;  16  US  C.  582a-7). 
Is  ainended  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  and  adding  the  words  ".  the  Virgin 
Islands  and  Guam." 

Sec.  11.  Section  1  of  the  Act  of  March 
2.  1887,  as  amended  (7  U  3.C.  361a-361l)  Is 
amended  by  striking  the  period  after  the 
second  sentence  and  adding  a  comma  and 
the  words,  "Guam  and  the  Virgin  Iflnnds," 
and  deleting  "and"  between  the  words  •"Ha- 
waii and  Puerto  Rico "' 

Sec.  12.  SecOon  3  of  the  Act  of  March 
2,  1887.  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  361a-3611),  U 
amended  by  redesignating  subsection  (b)  a4 
paragraph  ( 1 )  of  subsection  ( b )  and  adding 
new  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  to  subsection 
(b)  to  re.id  as  follows: 

"(2)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
out  of  money  In  the  Treisury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  for  the  fiscal  year  endin,?  June 
30,  1971.  and  for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter, 
for  payment  to  the  Virgin  Islands  and  Ouam. 
$100,000  each,  which  sums  shall  be  In  addi- 
tion to  the  sunts  appropriated  for  the  sever-U 
Suites  of  the  United  States  and  Puerto  Rico 
under  the  provisions  of  this  section.  Tne 
amount  paid  by  the  Federal  Government  to 
the  Vlrgin\l5land5  and  Guam  pursuant  to 
this  paragraph  shall  not  exceed  during  any 
fiscal  year,  except  the  fiscal  years  ending 
June  30,  1971,  and  June  30,  1972,  when  such 
amount  may  be  used  to  pay  the  total  cost 
of  providing  services  pursuant  to  this  Act. 
the  amoun:  available  and  budgeted  for  ex- 
penditure by  the  Virgin  Islands  and  Guam 
for  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

"(3)  Three  per  centum  of  the  sums  appro- 
priated under  paragraph  (2)  for  each  fiscal 
year  shall  be  allotted  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  for  administrative,  technicil  and 
other  services  provided  by  the  Service  In 
carrying  out  rhe  purposes  of  this  section."" 

Sec.  13  With  respect  to  the  Virgin  Islands 
and  Guam,  the  enactment  of  this  Act  shall 
be  deemed  to  satisfy  any  requirement  of 
Stite  consent  contained  in  laws  or  provisions 
of  law  referred  to  In  this  Act. 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  constitute  the  College  of  the 
Virgin  Islands  and  the  University  of 
Guam  land-grant  colleges,  and  for  other 
purposes." 

MOB    JEERS    AMBASSADOR 
HOLLAND  IN  SWEDEN 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  on  Tues- 
day our  new  Ambassador  to  Sweden,  Dr. 
Jerome  H.  Holland,  was  subject  to  out- 
rageous indignities  from  a  mob  in  Swe- 
den described  as  "antiwar  demonstra- 
tors." •  , 

They  shouted  "Nigger!  Nigger!"  at 
Ambassador  Holland  as  he  entered  the 
Royal  Palace  to  present  his  credentials 
to   King  Gustaf  VI  Adolf. 


Mr.  President,  the  position  of  U.S.  Am- 
bassador to  Sweden  has  been  unfilled 
since  Januarj-  1969.  Perhaps  we  have 
been  too  swift,  rather  than  too  slow,  in 
filling  that  position.  It  is  intolerable  that 
any  American — and  least  of  all  a  man 
of  Ambassador  Hollands  distinction — 
should  be  subjected  to  such  abuse. 

Of  course,  there  is  no  reason  why  those 
Swedes  who  are  so  inclined  should  not 
protest  wars  until  they  are  absolutely 
content.  After  »11,  Sweden  is  such  a 
peace-loving  country  that  it  could  not 
bring  itself  to  join  in  the  war  against 
the  National  Socialist  Third  Reich. 

But  surely  it  is  not  asking  too  much 
to  suggest  that  protesting  Swedes  leave 
their  racist  epithets  at  home  when  next 
they  take  to  the  streets  to  advise  the 
United  States  on  how  to  run  a  moral 
foreign  policy. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  well  known  that 
some  Swedes  have  very  highly  developed 
moral  sensitivities.  These  Swedes  are 
the  world's  foremost  givers  of  gratuitous 
advice.  In  fact,  unsolicited  moralizing  is 
that  nation's  No.  1  export. 

But  perhaps  the  moralizing  Swedes 
will  take  time  off  from  advising  the  rest 
of  the  world  on  how  to  measure  up  to 
Swedish  standards.  Perhaps  they  will 
take  time  off  to  follow  the  Biblical  in- 
jimctlon.  "Physician,  heal   thyself." 

The  Swedish  Government  has  an- 
nounced tiiat  it  intends  to  apologize  to 
Ambassador  Holland  for  the  Indignity  he 
suffered.  We  trust  the  Swedish  Govern- 
ment will  suggest  to  Swedish  mobs  that 
they  reform  their  manners  before  they 
undertake  to  reform  the  world. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  article  pub- 
lished in  the  New  York  Times  of  today. 
There  being  no  objection  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Wak  Foes  Jeer  New  U.S.  Envot  As  He  Enters 
Palace  in  Sweden 
Stockholm.  April  14. — The  new  United 
States  Ambassador.  Jerome  H.  Holland,  said 
today  that  he  was  greeted  by  shouts  of 
"Nigger!  Nigger!"  by  Swedish  antiwar  dem- 
onstrators as  he  entered  the  royal  palace  to 
present  his  credentials  to  King  Gustaf  VI 
Adolf. 

•  I  only  heard  this  kind  of  thing  In  the 
most  racially-biased  areas  of  the  United 
States  before  and  I  resent  it,""  Mr.  Holland 
said  at  a  news  conference.  He  said  that  he  re- 
garded the  Incident  as  "'a  blow  below  the 
belt." 

The  demonstrators  yaved  placards  outside 
the  palace  While  Mr  Holland  and  the  King 
talked  for  an  hour,  the  police  arrived  and 
charged  four  demonstrators  with  having 
created  a  disturbance. 

More  than  50  demonstrators  milled  around 
the  front  gates  of  the  palace.  Mr.  Holland 
left  the  palace  by  the  back  door.  He  also  left 
the  Stockholm  airport  by  a  back  exit  last 
week  to  escape  demonstrators  on  hand  when 
he  arrived. 

Mr.  Holland  Is  a  former  All-America  foot- 
ball player  and  president  of  Hampton  In- 
stitute In  Hampton.  Va.  He  Is  the  fourth 
Negro  appointed  by  President  Nixon  to  an 
ambassadorial  post. 

The  poet  of  United  States  Ambassador^  to 
Sweden  had  been  vacant  since  January.  1969, 
when  the  previous  envoy,  William  W.  Heath, 
resigned  at  the  time  that  the  Nixon  Admin- 
istration asstuned  office.  There  have  been 
differences  between  the  two  countries  over 
Sweden's  opposition  to  United  States  policy 
m  Vietnam. 
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Government  To  Apologize 
Stockholm,    April    14. — The    Government- 
announced  tonight  that  it  would  apK>loglze 
to  Ambassador  Holland. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  feel 
particularly  strong  about  this  matter  be- 
cause Ambassador  HoUand,  a  gentleman 
54  years  of  age,  is  such  an  outstanding 
American.  His  wife,  Laura,  and  two  of 
his  children  are  in  Sweden  with  him. 
He  has  a,,  doctor  of  philosophy  degree 
from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and 
probably  a  half  dozen  or  more  honorary 
degrees  from  other  schools  in  the  United 
States. 

He  is  really  a  rugged  man.  He  is  really 
a  great  man.  He  is  one  of  the  great  lead- 
ers of  this  country  today.  As  president  of 
Hampton  Institute,  before  he  took  this 
position,  he  stood  foremost  among  the 
educators  of  this  country.  He  was  twice 
an  Ail-American  end  at  Cornell. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  May  I  add  that  he  is  also 
enshrined  in  the  Football  Hall  of  Fame. 

I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  May  I  say  that,  when 
I  was  at  Yale,  I  recall  watching  Bud 
Holland  play  as  an  end,  and  he  was  a 
great  one.  I  have  never  seen  a  man  play 
with  more  skill  and  devotion  and  ability. 
I  was  tremendously  impressed  by  him. 

Bud  Holland  had  to  operate  under  very 
difficult  circumstances.  In  the  Ivy  League, 
at  that  time,  he  was  the  only  Negro.  He 
was  an  active  athlete.  He  conducted  him- 
self with  such  dignity  and  such  respect, 
and  he  was  so  impressive  as  a  man,  as  a 
gentleman,  as  well  as  a  great  athlete,  that 
I  could  not  resist  joining  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  in  his  excellent  state- 
ment today  in  paying  tribute  to  a  man 
who  has  had  a  great  record  in  the  past, 
and  is  a  fine  Ambassador.  I  think  Presi- 
dent Nixon  deserves  a  great  deal  of  credit 
for  making  this  appointment. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator,  If 
more  Senators  were  in  the  Chamber,  I  am 
sure  many  others  would  join  in  the  sen- 
timents expressed  so  well  by  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin,  which  I  feel  myself 

To  conclude,  Mr.  President,  Ambassa- 
dor Holland  was  for  17  years  a  college 
president,  at  Delaware  State  College  from 
1953  to  1960,  and  at  Hampton  Insti- 
tute from  1960  to  1970.  I,  like  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wisconsin, 
think  that  the  selection  of  Ambassador 
Holland  was  a  selection  that  President 
Nixon  made  of  which  we  (»n  all  be  proud. 

I  will  go  further  and  say  this:  Despite 
the  reception  Dr.  Holland  received  in 
Sweden — and  it  must  be  noted  that  this 
is  not  from  the  heads  of  state  but  from 
the  usually  willy-nilly  raucous  mobs  that 
seem  to  invade  streets  all  over  the  world 
today — I  am  going  to  predict  that  before 
Dr.  Holland  leaves  that  post,  he  will  have 
clothed  it  with  a  dignity  and  ability 
which  even  the  Swedes  themselves  will 
praise  in  the  most  laudatory  and  mag- 
nificent terms.  History  will  tell  whether 
I  am  wrong  or  right,  but  I  have  this 
feeling  about  him.  I  feel  that  he  is  one 
of  our  great  Americans,  and  I  feel  sure 
that  he  is  going  to  prove  it  to  the 
Swedish  Government  before  he  leaves 
there. 


GREAT  LAKES  SHOULD  BE  UTILIZED 
FOR  SHIPPING  MILITARY  CARGO 
OVERSEAS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing the  1969  shipping  season  on  the 
Great  Lakes,  the  Defense  Department 
conducted  a  test  program  involving  the 
shipment  of  military  cargo/ overseas. 
The  cargo  was  cargo  which  nad  been 
produced  in  the  Midwest,  and  the  pro- 
gram involved  shipping  it  from  Midwest 
ports  via  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway.  This 
was  an  alternative  to  routing  cargo 
overland  by  rail  to  tidewater  ports  for 
transfer  to  oceangoing  vessels.  The  test 
program  was  undertaken  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  General  Accounting  Office,  in 
the  belief  that  the  all-water  method 
of  routing  would  prove  cheaper  and  more 
efficient  than  the  two-part  method  of 
shipment. 

The  report  was  made  available  by  the 
Pentagon  the  week  before  last.  It  con- 
cludes that — 

the  DOD,  because  of  the  mix  of  Its  cargo  and 
Its  lack  of  retrograde  traffic,  cannot  operate 
controlled  vessels  economically  i?j  Great 
Lakes  ports. 

This  conclusion  is  bound  to  be  a  disap- 
pointment to  all  those  who  depend  on 
Great  Lakes  shipping.  But  it  by  no 
means  implies  that  the  test  program  was 
a  failure.  On  the  contrary,  the  test  pro- 
gram is  the  first  step — a  very  necessary 
first  step — in  ultimately  clearing  the 
way  for  cargo  which  is  manufactured 
in  the  Midwest  to  use  midwest  ports,  to 
use  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  St.  Law- 
rence Seaway  for  overseas  shipment. 

First,  as  to  the  test  program  itself,  a 
number  of  questions  remain  imresolved. 
For  example,  the  report  states  that  the 
program  would  have  done  better  if  a 
more  efficient  mix  of  cargo  had  been 
generated,  and  if  more  inbound — retro- 
grade— cargo  had  been  carried.  But  how 
could  a  more  efficient  mix  of  cargo  be 
achieved?  Could  not  ship  schedules  have 
been  aranged  to  provide  for  this?  And 
what  explains  the  fact  that  the  level  of 
retrograde  was  only  half  that  usually 
carried  by  military  vessels?  Was  every 
effort  made  to  provide  the  maximum 
amount  of  retrograde  for  the  test,  so 
that  test  results  would  be  meaningful? 

I  have  written  to  Comptroller  General 
Staats  and  asked  for  an  ihdependent  ap- 
praisal of  these  issues.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  my  letter  to  the  Comptrol- 
ler General  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  These  questions 
aside,  the  report  candidly  acknowledges 
that  cost  savings  can  be  achieved  by 
routing  military  cargo  through  Great 
Lakes  ports: 

On  the  other  hand,  we  believe  that  the 
'^est  indicates  that  a  commercial  U.S.  flag 
operator  could  improve  substantially  upon 
DoD  experience  by  carrying  additional  com- 
mercial general  cargo  outbovmd  and  attract- 
ing Inbound  cargo.  For  example,  the  DoD's 
average  outbound  lift  during  the  test  was 
5.929  measurement  tons  (MT's).  Asstmilng 
other  things  remained  equal,  an  average  In- 
bound pay  load  of  about  2.000  MT's  would 
have  resulted  In  a  break-even  operation.  A 


further  Increase  in  outbound  or  inbound 
tonnage  levels  would  result  in  lower  costs 
than  shipment  via  East  and  Gulf  coast  ports. 

There  is  nothing  surprising  about  this 
conclusion  that  cargo  produced  in  the 
Midwest  can  be  handled  more  cheaply 
by  midwest  ports.  It  is  a  well  known  fact 
that  35  percent  of  all  military  cargo  orig- 
inates in  the  Great  Lakes  region.  When 
this  cargo  is  transported  overland  by  rail 
to  tidewater  ports,  as  it  has  in  the  past, 
this  results,  according  to  the  DOD  re- 
p>ort,  "in  additional  transportation  ex- 
penses being  incurred  because  of  the  ad- 
ditional line  haul  cost  necessary  to  move 
the  cargo  to  those  ports." 

There  is  a  huge  discrepancy  between 
the  amount  of  military  cargo  that  is  pro- 
duced in  the  Midwest  and  the  amount 
that  is  actually  shipped  through  its  ports. 
In  1968,  for  example,  the  year  prior  to 
the  military  cargo  test  program,  a  total 
of  2,000  measurement  tons  of  military 
cargo  was  handled  by  Great  Lakes  ports. 
This  is  less  than  one-himdredth  of  1 
percent  of  the  30  million  tons  the  Penta- 
gon ships  overseas  each  year.  Even  last 
year,  with  the  test  program  in  effect,  only 
68,600  tons  of  military  cargo  went 
through  the  lakes.  This  is  still  only 
twenty-three  one-himdredths  of  1  per- 
cent of  all  military  cargo  shipped  over- 
seas— a  pittance  by  comparison  to  the  35 
percent  of  cargo  which  the  Midwest 
generates. 

Mr.  President,  the  answer  is  clear.  If 
ships  imder  charter  to  the  military  can- 
not handle  this  cargo  economically,  then 
we  must  make  it  possible  for  DOD's  al- 
ternative suggestion  to  be  implemented: 
shipping  the  midwest-manufactured  mil- 
itary cargo  on  commercial  vessels. 

The  chief  advantage  of  commercial 
ships  is  that  it  would  solve  the  retro- 
grade problem.  In  the  1969  test  pro- 
gram, only  3,410  tons  of  retrograde — 
returning  cargo — were  brought  back,  an 
average  of  310  tons  per  sailing.  The  ships 
were  coming  back  just  about  empty  be- , 
cause  military  ships  are  restricted  by 
law  to  carrying  military  cargo  only.  But 
commercial  ships  would  not  be  subject 
to  this  restriction,  and  could  carry  non- 
military  cargo  on  the  return  voyage. 
Commercial  ships  ^uld  operate  with  a 
full  load  in  both  directions — military  go- 
ing over,  mostly  nonmilitary  coming 
back — and  the  opportunity  for  achieving 
cost  savings  would  improve  dramatically. 

Ideally,  the  commercial  vessels  should 
be  U.S.-flag  carriers.  This  Senator  would 
be  delighted  if  a  U.S.-flag  operator  could 
be  persuaded  to  serve  Great  Lakes  ports, 
and  we  should  do  all  in  our  power  to  en- 
courage such  service.  But  historically 
U.S.-flag  carriers  have  not  brought  their 
ships  into  the  Great  Lakes.  Foreign-flag 
lines  carry  virtually  all  of  the  export-im- 
port cargo  shipped  through  the  St.  Law- 
rence Seaway.  And  there  is  little  reason 
to  expect  this  to  change  in  the  near 
future.  * 

Consequently,  for  the  near  future  at 
least,  the  only  way  that  military  cargo 
in  substantial  quantities  can  be  moved 
through  the  lakes  and  the  seaway  would 
be  to  put  it  on  foreign-flag  ships.  Ac- 
cording to  the  GAO,  to  clear  the  way  for 
foreign-flag  sh&ps  it  would  be  necessary 
to  modify  the  Cargo  Preference  Act  (10 
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use.  263 1>  Such  a  modlflcatlon  would 
provide  that  where  American-flag  ship- 
ping Is  not  available  at  all.  and  where  the 
cost  to  the  Government  would  be  lower, 
and  where  national  security  would  not  be 
Impaired,  military  cargo  may  be  placed 
on  foreign-flag  vessels  for  shipment  over- 
seas. To  that  end.  I  propose  for  the 
Senate's  consideration  the  following  pro- 
viso to  the  Cargo  Preference  Act : 

Provided,  however,  that  If  the  PreslAnt 
nnds  those  vessels  are  not  readily  avall<fele 
at  a  U.S.  port,  or  range  ports,  the  provisions 
of  thU  section  shall  not  apply,  and  such 
supplies  may  be  transported  on  foreign  owned 
vessels  at  such  port  or  range  of  ports  If  the 
national  security  will  not  be  Unpaired  and 
the  total  transportation  cost  shall  be  less 
than  that  applicable  at  another  port  or 
range  of  ports  where  vessels  of  the  tJnlted 
Stat«8  or  belonging  to  the  United  States  are 
readily  available. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  would 
in  no  sense  be  directed  against  the  Amer- 
ican merchant  marine.  American-flag 
carriers  are  perfectly  free  to  go  after  this 
cargo,  and  if  they  do.  the  Cargo  Prefer- 
ence Act  will  continue  to  assure  them  of 
freedom  from  foreign-flag  competition. 
This  amendment  would  only  come  Into 
play  where,  as  here.  American-flag  car- 
riers have  declined  the  opportunity  to  go 
after  this  business.  In  such  an  event, 
there  is  no  reason  wl^y  the  Government 
should  continue  to  pay  the  higher  line- 
haul  costs  to  the  tidewater  ports  when 
cheaper  and  more  efficient  service  Is 
available  at  nearby  Great  Lakes  ports. 

Mr.  President,  the  administration's 
maritime  legislation  Is  now  before  the 
Senate  Coaimerce  Committee.  As  chair- 
man of  the  Great  Lakes  Conference  of 
Senators,  I  have  been  working  closely 
with  my  colleague  from  Mi(;hlgan,  the 
distinguished  minority  whip,  to  Insure 
that  this  legislaUon  ukes  into  account 
the  legitimate  interests  of  the  Great 
Lakes  and  makes  specific  provision  for 
them.  This  amendment  to  the  Cargo 
Preference  Act  is  an  outgrowth  of  our 
efforts,  and  the  efforts  of  the  entire  Great 
Lakes  Conference  of  Senators. 

We  are  convinced  that  such  an  amend- 
ment Is  the  only  way  the  Great  Lakes  are 
going  to  achieve  parity  with  other  regions 
of  the  country  in  competing  for  this  car- 
go. It  is  falj-,  and  it  would  save  the  Gov- 
errunent  money.  It  deserves  the  support 
of  a  majority  ^f  the  Senate. 

EXHIBTr    1 

Apkh.  8,    1070. 
Mr.  ELMxa  B.  Staats. 

Comptroller     General.    General    Accounting 
Ogice,  Washington,  DC. 

Dka«  Mm.  Staats;  Laat  week  the  Defense 
Department  released  a  report  on  the  mUl- 
tary  cargo  shipping  program  that  It  con- 
ducted during  the  1969  season  In  the  Great 
lAkes.  The  report  concludes  that  because 
««*•  cosu  were  inciured.  the  Defense  De- 
partment "cannot  operate  controlled  ves- 
sels economically  In  Oreat  Lakes  Ports." 

However,  the  report  Is  extremely  vague  on 
just  how  these  excess  costs  came  about.  It 
Is  unclear  whether  the  excess  costs  are  In- 
herent In  any  program  Involving  the  use  at 
mlUtary  veaseU  to  carry  Midwest-produced 
military  cargo  via  the  Seaway,  or  whether  the 
exceaa  costs  resulted  from  poor  management 
on  the  part  of  those  running  the  program. 

To  help  shed^me  light  on  this,  I  would 
highly  value  your  comments  oo  'the  follow- 
ing questiacis: 
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How  could  a  more  eflJdent  mix  of  cargo' 
have  been  achieved?  Shouldn't  It  have  been 
possible  to  secure  a  higher  proportion  of  gen- 
eral cargo,  and  a  lower  percentage  of  ve- 
hicles on  outbound  trips?  Couldn't  the  ship 
schedules  have  been  rearranged  to  provide 
for  tJUs? 

Since  the  major  blame  for  Increased  coats 
seems  to  be  the  lack  of  retrograde  cargo  on 
return  trips,  what  explains  the  fact  that  the 
retrograde  was  only  half  the  usual  ten  per- 
cent retrograde  carried  by  military  vessels? 
Was  every  effort  made  to  provide  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  retrograde  for  the  test? 
Couldn't  more  have  been  done  to  bring  to- 
gether household  goods  for  the  return  voy- 
ages? 

Although  the  report  Indicates  that  OAO 
worked  JolnUy  with  DOD  In  evaluaUng  the 
data,  I  believe  an  Independent  investlgaUon 
of  these  issues  by  OAO  would  be  most  useful. 
and  I  look  forward  to  hearing  from  you 
Sincerely. 

William   Paoxi«u, 

U.S.   Senator. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  want  to  commend  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
for  a  statement  which  Is  very  useful  in 
analyzing  objectively  the  test  program 
which  was  instituted  in  regard  to  miU- 
Ury  cargo.  He  makes  some  pertinent 
points.  In  his  analysis  of  that  test  pro- 
gram and  some  of  its  shortcomings,  and 
as  chairman  of  the  Conference  of  Great 
Lakes  Senators,  he  has  helped  to  focus 
attention  upon  the  discriminatory 
policies  which  have  been  in  effect  and 
unfortunately,  continue  to  be  in  effect 
so  far  as  Great  Lakes  shipping  is 
concerned. 

His  amendment  to  the  Cargo  Prefer- 
ence Act  deserves  the  careful  attention 
of  the  appropriate  committees  of  the 
Senate.  In  addition  to  that,  as  he  has 
pointed  out.  I  think  that  the  legislation 
which  seeks  to  implement  the  admin- 
istration's maritime  program  needs 
amending  in  order  to  underscore  the  fact 
that  we  do  have  another  seacoast  in  the 
Great  Lakes,  I  am  very  much  pleased 
that  Administrator  Gibson.  In  testifying 
before  the  Merchant  Marine  Subcom- 
nuttee  of  the  Commerce  Committee  re- 
cently did  indicate  some  inclination  to 
look  with  favor  upon  such  an  amend- 
ment. 

I  am  frankly  disappointed  that  they 
were  not  In  the  original  legislation,  but 
I  think  that  with  the  bipartisan  support 
of  the  Conference  of  Great  Lakes  Sena- 
tors, and  the  leadership  which  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wisconsin  is 
providing,  we  can  make  Important  im- 
provements in  that  legislaUon.  Certainly 
the  amendment  he  h«is  suggested  today 
will  be  very  helpful.      " 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Michigan  very,  very  much.  His  support 
means  a  great  deal  to  this.  We  have  no 
chance  of  getting  It  through  except  on  a 
bipartisan  basis.  This  is  completely  non- 
partisan. It  is  an  effort  to  help  a  section 
of  the  country  that  has  been  shamefully 
neglected. 

Just  think  of  this:  We  have  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway  which  was  constructed 
at  great  cost  to  the  American  and  Cana- 
dian taxpayers.  This  Is  a  seaway  that 


would  give  us  a  fourth  seacoast  with  a 
much  better  economic  potential  for  oper- 
ation. It  lies  in  an  area  where  we  develop 
35  percent,  more  than  one-third,  of  all 
the  products  used  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  which  are  shipped  overseas. 

Yet.  less  than  1  percent,  in  fact,  less 
than  one-third  of  1  percent,  has  moved 
via  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway,  although 
there  Is  no  question,  and  no  one  disputes 
the  fact  that  this  is  the  cheapest  and 
most  economical  way  to  operate. 

What  we  are  proposing  is  that  we  over- 
come the  reason  why  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  is  not  used.  That  is  because 
American-flag  shipping  has  chosen  to 
ignore  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  and  the 
Great  Lakes.  As  long  as  they  ignore  it, 
we  cannot  use  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
In  the  Cargo  Preference  Act  and  make  it 
necessary  to  use  American-flag  ships.  All 
we  are  saying  Is  that  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  GAG,  in  the  event,  and  only 
In  the  event  American-flag  ships  are  not 
available,  in  thp  event  the  President  of 
the  United  Statis  finds  that  it  is  the  least 
expensive,  or  he  finds  that  it  is  in  the 
Intereft  of  nationaV~-security,  in  that 
event,  it  would  be  properly  possible  to  use 
foreign  vessels. 

We  hope,  under  these  circumstances, 
that  American^ag  ships  will  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  competitive  situation  to 
move  in  and  take  this  cargo;  but,  if  they 
do  not.  and  It  is  fair,  we  should  be  al- 
lowed to  ship  this  cargo  in  the  most 
economical  way. 


TAXPAYER  DESERVES  RELIEF  FROM 
COMPLICATED  TAX  FORMS 

Mr,  PROXMIRE,  Mr.  President,  today, 
April  15.  income  tax  day.  the  American 
taxpayer  has  a  proper  complaint.  The 
tax  forms  are  ridiculously  complicated, 
unnecessarily  complex,  and  frustratingly 
detailed.  TheAmerican  people  can  prop- 
erly question  the  competence  of  those 
who  devised  such  forms. 

Taxpayers  deserve  relief  from  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service's  complex  forms. 
Not  only  must  the  major  form  1040 
be  filled  out.  But  If  a  taxpayer  itemizes 
his  deductions  he  must  fill  out  a  second 
full -page  form. 

If  he  has  even  minor  Income  from  a 
small  savings  accoimt  In  a  bank  or  credit 
union,  he  must  fill  out  a  third  full-page 
form. 

If  he  sold  even  10  shares  of  stock  for 
a  small  gain  or  loss  In  1969.  he  must  fill 
out  a  fourth  full-page  form. 

If  he  received  Income  from  a  pension 
or  annuity  or  in  rent  or  royalties,  a  fifth 
full-page  form  is  needed. 

If  he  claimed  the  retired  income  credit, 
to  which  almost  all  senior  citizens  are 
entitled,  a  sixth  full-page  form  must  be 
filled  out  and  attached  to  the  original 
form  1040. 

A  seventh  full-page  form— schedule 
T— must  be  filed  with  the  form  1040  If 
he  uses  lines  14.  16.  or  17  on  form  1040. 
If  he  makes  a  minor  mistake  on  any 
one  form,  it  can  cause  him  to  recalculate 
the  figures  on  all  the  forms. 

At  least  half  the  taxpayers  may  have  to 
fill  out  three  or  more  forms. 

Ironically,  with  all  these  forms,  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  provides  no 
space  whatsoever  to  list  marginal  In- 
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-  come,  small  amounts  of  Income  from  a 
speech  or  article  for  which  no  tax  is 
withheld. 

The  time  has  come  to  simplify  the  tax 
forms.  The  American  taxpayer  can 
scarcely  have  confidence  that  his  hard- 
earned  tax  dollars  are  not  spent  wisely 
and  eflQciently  when  the  tax  forms  them- 
selves are  visible  advertisements  of  bu- 
reaucratic inefficiency. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  COURT  RE- 
FORM AND  CRIMINAL  PROCEDURE 
ACT 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  last  fall 
the  Senate  adopted  four  separate  meas- 
ures related  to  crime  in  the  District  of 
Columbia: 

The    first   bill    recognized   the   local 
(  courts  and  expanded  the  bail  agency; 

The  second  bill  established  a  full- 
fledged  public  defender  service; 

The  third  bill  contained  several  im- 
portant revisions  in  the  District's  crim- 
inal law  and  procedure;  and 

The  fourth  bill  emboidled  a  new  juve- 
nile code. 

On  March  19  of  this  year,  the  House 
passed  an  omnibus  crime  bill — tiie  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Court  Reform  and 
Criminal  Procedure  Act  of  1970 — which 
is  roughly  equivalent  to  our  legislation. 

With  the  passage  by  the  House  of  this 
omnibus  package  and  the  reaffirmation 
and  expansion  last  week  of  our  own 
measures,  the  91st  Congress  is  closer  than 
it  has  ever  been  to  approving  a  crime  bill 
^.  requested  by  the  President. 

xi  We  must  not  falter. 

Now  is  the  time  for  conference  and 
compromise.  Now  is  the  time  for  reason- 
able men  from  both  Chambers  to  resolve 
their  differences  and  produce  legislation. 

There  are  in  these  bills  several  signifi- 
cant differences  between  the  House  and 
the  Senate.  I  am  confident  that  our  con- 
ferees, under  the  leadership  o/  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  (Mr.  Tydings),  and 
conferees  from  the  other  body,  will  rep- 
resent this  body  with  intelligence  and 
distinction.  I  am  confident  they  will  settle 
on  legislation  that  will  satisfy  the  Con- 
stitution and  reduce  trime. 

Crime  legislation  which  satisfies  the 
Constitution  but  does  not  reduce  crime 
is  a  waste  of  our  efforts. 

Legislation  which  reduces  crime  but 
does  not  satisfy  the  Constitution  is  un- 
acceptable in  this  great  Republic. 

There  are  several  provisions  in  the 
House  bill  that  are  highly  meritorious 
and  to  which  the  Senate  should  wholly 
or  substantially  accede.  They  are:  one, 
preventive  or  pretrial  detention;  two,  the 
"no-knock"  provision,  and  three,  elec- 
tronic surveUIance — ^wiretapping.  c 

PUmUAL    DKTEirriON 

Back  in  1964  and  1965, 1  joined  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Ervin)  and  other  prominent  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  in  sponsoring  legisla- 
tion to  reform  bail  procedures  in  the  fed- 
eral system.  I  was  i>ersuaded  then,  as  I 
am  now,  that  a  person's  financial  status 
should  bear  no  relevance  In  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice.  I  complained  at 
a  Senate  hearing  then  that  "Bail  Is  mad^ 
available,  not  on  the  basis  of  the  inno- 
cence of  the  accused  or  the  protection  of 


society,  but  almost  solely  on  the  basis  of 
financial  resources.  Pretrial  release  goes 
to  those  who  can  buy  it." 

At  the  same  hearing.  Senator  Ervin 
quoted,  with  approval,  a  statement  by 
Arthur  Lawton  Beeley  that — 

The  present  system  .  .  .  neither  guarantees 
security  to  society  nor  safeguards  the  rights 
of  the  accused.  |It  Is]  lax  with  those  with 
whom  It  should  be  stringent  and  stringent 
with  those  whom  It  should  be  lax. 

In  1965,  almost  all  of  us  were  of  like 
mind  on  the  need  for  bail  reform,  and  our 
collective  efforts  resulted  ijrthe  Ball  Re- 
form Act  of  1966 — a  law  wat  was  hailed 
by  students  of  the  criminal  justice  sys- 
tem as  one  of  the  most  farslghted, 
thoughtful,  and  progressive  legislative 
ventures  in  congressional  history. 

We  were  proud  of  its  passage  and  had 
high  hopes  for  itseuccess. 

Today.  I  commend  to  the  Senate  a  pro- 
vision in  the  House  crime  bill  that  would 
modify  the  Bail  Reform  Act  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

I  do  this  with  some  regret.  No  law- 
maker likes  to  acknowledge  the  short- 
comings of  legislation  for  which  he  is 
in  part  responsible.  But  the  evidence  be- 
fore us  camiot  be  ignored.  The  accumu- 
lated experience  under  the  Bail  Reform 
Act  in  the  District  of  Columbia  demon- 
strates beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  that 
new  reforms  are  urgently  needed. 

We  knew  this  might  come.  When  Con- 
gress adopted  the  Bail  Reform  Act,  we 
recognized  that  future  legislation  might 
become  necessary  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lem of  the  dangerous  defendant. 

We  were  told,  for  example,  by  Ronald 
Goldfarb.  a  Washington  attorney  who 
is  an  expert  on  bail  problems,  that  there 
were  a  significant  number  of  cases 
where  society  must  have  a  way  to  con- 
fine defendants  whether  or  not  they  have 
the  money  for  ball.  The  bail  system,  he 
said,  does  not  protect  society. 

Ramsey  Clark,  who  was  then  Deputy 
Attorney  General,  advised  the  Senate 
that  the  Department  of  Justice  had 
given  lengthy  consideration  to  legisla- 
tion would  expressly  permit  preventive 
detention. 

Although  he  did  not  personally  en- 
dorse the  concept,  Mr.  Clark  described  a 
a  proposal  very  much  like  the  one  in 
the  House  bill  as  a  straightforward 
approach — similar  to  the  system  used  in 
most  parts  of  the  world. 

It  promotes  capdor.  eliminates  in- 
direction, and  abolishes  money,  or  lack 
of  it,  as  the  determinant  of  release  be- 
fore trial.  It  specifically  authorizes  the 
courts  to  hold  a  highly  dangerous  de- 
fendant who  has  adequate  funds  to  meet 
any  bail  imposed. 

Writing  in  Moore's  Federal  Practice  in 
1965,  the  year  before  the  Bail  Reform 
Act  was  passed,  Robert  M.  Cipes  de- 
clared that — 

The  formulation  and  expression  of  a  pub- 
lic policy  favoring  pretrial  release  without 
pecuniary  conditions,  and  the  consequent 
pressure  on  traditional  ball  practices,  may 
eventually  require  open  consideration  of  pre- 
ventive detention.  As  parole  for  the  poor 
defendant  Increasingly  becomes  the  rule, 
rather  than  the  exception,  the  means  of  de- 
taining the  allegedly  dangerous  person  will 
disappear.  At  the  same  time,  the  rate  of 
recidivism  of  released  defendants  may  give 
use  to  counter-reform.  .  .  ." 


Mr.  President,  the  time  for  counter- 
reform  has  come.  Without  repudiating 
in  the  least  the  basic  objective  of  the 
Bail  Reform  Act,  we  must  meet  the- prob- 
lem of  dangerous  defendant.  We  must 
devise  a  system  of  pretrial  detention  that 
protects  the  public  as  well  as  the  ac- 
cused. 

The  evidence  is  abundant  why  change 
is  necessary.  On  the  basis  of  crime  sta- 
tistics available  to  them,  three  crime 
commissions  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
have  asked  Congress  to  pass  legislation 
for  pretrial  detention.    ^ 

In  its  report  last  December  to  Senator 
Tydings,  the  Advisory  Panel  on  Armed 
Violence  stated: 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  accused  felons  free 
on  ball  while  awaiting  trial  commit  a  sig- 
nificant part  of  the  serious  crimes  in  this 
city.  Judicial  Council  Committee  studies 
indicate  that  one  of  every  11  defendants 
who  Is  Indicted  and  released  on  bail  is  re- 
indicted for  another  felony  while  awaiting 
trial.  The  police  report  that  one  out  of  every 
three  armed  robbery  suspects  released  on 
ball  Is  arrested  for  another  offense  before 
he  comes  to  trial.  ...  In  [the]  view  6t 
this  Panel,  the  only  immediate  response  is 
enactment  of  legislation  to  authorize  pre- 
trial detention  of  certain  persons  who  pose 
a  serious  danger  to  the  community.  We 
endorse  legislation  which  will  authorize  pre- 
trial detention  of  hard-core  dangerous  crim- 
inals who  are  awaiting  trial  for  armed 
crimes. 

At  least  five  grand  juries  have  recom^- 
mended  pretrial  detention. 

No  contention  can  be  made  that  cur- 
rent proposals  for  pretrial  custody  have 
not  been  thoroughly  scrutinized  by  Con- 
gress. Seven  days  of  hearings  were  held 
before  the  Senate  Constitutional  Rights 
Subcommittee  in  early  1969.  Two  days 
of  hearings  were  held  before  the  Senate 
District  Committee  last  November.  A° 
subcommittee,  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  held  hearings  last  October. 
And  a  subcommittee  of  the  House  Dis- 
trict Committee  held  hearings  in  Jan- 
uary. 

FIKST  SEASON   FOR   AMENDING   BAIL  KEFORM    ACT 

From  the  available  evidence,  there 
appear  to  be  four  major  reasons  why 
the  Bail  Reform  Act  should  be  amended. 

First,  an  amendment  would  be  desir- 
able because  a  sizable  percentage  of  the 
serious  crime  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
may  be  attributed  to  persohs  released 
before  trial.  Of  130  persons  indicted  for 
robbery  and  released  before  trial  in 
fiscal  1967,  34  percent  were  reindicted 
for  at  least  one  felony  committed  during 
pretrial  release.  In  calendar  1968,  70  per- 
cent of  the  345  robbery  defendants  in- 
dicted and  released  were  subsequently 
rearrested  for  a  new  crime. 

Although  we  do  not  have  comprehen- 
sive statistics  of  recidivism  on  bail  by 
every  category  of  offender,  we  have  suffi- 
cient information  to  know  that  crime 
on  bail  is  not  insignificant.  Additional 
statistics  are  not  a  condition  precedent 
to  corrective  action  because  the  serious- 
ness of  the  problem  has  already  been 
demonstrated.  Moreover,  the  District's 
disorganized  system  for  recording  crime 
information,  its  low  rate — 17  percent — 
of  solution  for  serious  offenses,  and  the 
fact  that  many  crimes  are  never  re- 
ported aU  serve  as  barriers  to  a  truly 
accurate    measurement    of    the    crime 
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committed  by  persons  released  before 
trial. 

Judge  Tim  Murphy  of  the  District's 
Court  -of  General  Sessions  has  told  the 
Senate: 

|A|s  a  practical  matter,  many  cases  come 
before  the  cjurt  In  which  from  the  outset 
there  Is  not  a  shadow  of  a  doubt  about  the 
defendant's  gulU.  Many  of  these  cases  Involve 
dangerous  persons  whom  the  Judges  itnow  to 
a  moral  certainty  will  repeat  their  criminal 
activity  If  released.  Yet  under  the  Ball  Re- 
form Act  he  must  release  these  people  to  prey 
on  the  community.  My  Immediate  examples 
are  tlie  holdup  man  who  Is  In  on  gne.  two. 
three,  or  four  gunpoint  holdup  charges,  and. 
of  course,  \-our  narcotic  addicts,  who  because 
of  their  Illness  must  commit  a  crime  to  sup- 
port a  habit. 

Ronald  Goldfarb  has  testified  that — 
Recidivists  .  .  may  commit  multiple 
crimes  while  out  on  bail,  unable  or  unwilling 
to  resist  It  Some  defendants  cannot  resist 
the  Impulse  because  of  pethologlcU  weak- 
nesses, some  because  they  are  professional 
criminals  who  do  not  want  to  resist  recidi- 
vism. Some  defendants  have  been  known  to 
commit  10  and  15  crunes  while  out  on 
bail  .  .  .  This  frequently  happens  In  burglary 
and  n^rcoticj  cases. 

SECOND    SEASON 

Second,  even  if  the  volume  of  crime  on 
bail  were  not  significant,  individual  in- 
stances undoubtedly  arise  in  which  non- 
capital defendants  are  an  obvious  men- 
ace to  the  public  safety  and  should  not 
be  granted  pretrial  release. 

At  present,  the  Bail  Reform  Act  man- 
dates the  pretrial  release  of  virtually  all 
noncapital  defendants.  These  defendants 
include  men  charged  with  such  serious 
crunes  as  forcible  rape,  arson,  kidnaping, 
armed  robbery,  burglary,  bank  robbery, 
mayhem,  assault  with  intent  to  kill,  man 
slaughter,  and  second-degree  murder. 
E\eo'  Member  of  this  body  knows  that 
some  of  these  defendants  cannot  be  re- 
leased before  trial  without  endangering 
community  safety. 

As  inurpreted  by  the  Court  of  Appeals. 
hoA-ever.  the  Bail  Reform  Act  does  not 
permit  the  consideration  of  dangerous- 
ness  by  a  trial  court  in  any  of  these  non- 
capital cases,  no  matter  how  extreme  or 
unusual  the  facts  may  be.  The  court  has 
said  explicitly  that  "pretrial  detenUon 
cannot  t)e  premised  upon  an  assessment 
of  danger  to  the  public  should  the  ac- 
cused l)e  released." 

Thus,  a  man  could  be  apprehended  m 
the  middle  of  an  armed  robbery — he 
could  exchange  shots  with  police — he 
could  be  addicted  to  heroin — and  he 
could  have  a  long  record  of  violent 
crime— and  he  still  would  be  entitled  to 
pretrial  release. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Perm- 
sylvania  "Mr.  Scott •  recently  observeo 
that  John  Dillinger  robbed  at  least  13 
banks,  three  supermarkets,  a  mill,  a  drug- 
store, and  a  tavern  before  he  was  first 
arrested  in  1933.  Under  the  Bail  Reform 
Act,  John  Dillinger  would  have  been  en- 
titled to  pretrial  release  following  his 
arrest  unless  there  were  clear  evidence 
that  he  would  try  to  escape. 

In  1969,  Federal  District  Judge  George 
L.  Hart  told  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Constitutional  Rights : 

If  DUUnger  came  before  you.  anybody  with 
three  grains  of  sense  knows  he  Is  dangeroi^ 


Is  there  any  Member  of  this  Chamber 
who  is  unable  to  agree  with  that  assess- 
ment? 

Is  there  any  Member  of  this  Chamber 
who  insists  that  the  likes  of  John  Dil- 
linger must  be  given  their  pretrial  free- 
dom, sjmply  becaase  they  have  not  yet 
committed  a  capital  crime? 

The  compulsive  rapist  and  sex  pervjert 
who  may  strike  without  warning  at  any 
time — the  incorrigible  recidivist  who  has 
been  engaged  in  a  life  of  crime  since  his 
early  childhood — the  narcotics  addict 
who  is  desperately  in  need  of  money  for 
his  next  fix — the  hard-core  toush  who  is 
inclined  toward  viciousness  and  physical 
violence — these  are  people  who  should  be* 
detained  because  no  system  of  acceler- 
ated trials  and  no  alternative  to  pretrial 
detention  will  protect  the  public  from 
such  men.  When  these  defendants  have 
been  charged  with  a  serious  crime,  so- 
ciety should  have  the  means  to  effect 
their  detention. 

THIRD    REASON 

Third,  pretrial  detention  is  a  desirable 
reform  because  it  will  restore  lnte<Trity  to 
the  legal  system.  For  hundred  of  years, 
defendants  thought  to  be  dangerous  have 
been  detained  before  trial  through  the 
simple  device  of  setting  high  bond. 

Even  under  the  Bail  Reform  Act.  yhlch 
was  designed  to  minimize  the  use  of 
money  bond,  not  every  defendant  has 
been  relea.scd  before  trial.  For  example, 
the  U.S.  Attorney's  Office  in  the  District 
conducted  a  .studv  of  557  persons  indicted 
for  robbery  in  1968.  As  I  mentioned  ear- 
lier, 345  of  these  defendants  were  re- 
leased— 70  nercent  of  whom  were  later 
charged  with  new  crimes.  However,  212 
of  the  557  defendants  were  not  released. 

There  is  really  no  doubt  that  some  of 
these  defendants  were  not  released  be- 
cause they  could  not  meet  the  money 
bond  required  by  judges  who  considered 
them  dangerous. 

This  pr«sg$s  is  unusually  deceptive. 
The  Congress  learned  in  1964.  for  ex- 
ample, that  28  percent  of  the  defendants 
in  New  York  City  could  not  raise  ball  of^ 
$500,  and  45  percent  could  not  raise  bail 
set  at  S2.000.  Trial  .iudges  are  shrewd 
enough  to  know  that  there  is  no  ooint  in 
-setting  bail  at  $50,000  for  a  dangerous 
defendant  if  he  cannot  even  meet  a  $500 
bond.  The  small  .sum  of  $500  can  hardly 
be  labelel  "excessive  bail." 

But  this  proce=«  of  detention  remains 
dLshonest  and  hypocritical.  It  is  not 
straightforward:  it  is  subterranean.  The 
law  should  be  above  such  subterfuge. 

It  was  hypocrisy  of  this  nature  that 
prompted  Ramsey  Clark  to  say  that 
open  pretrial  detention  would  promote 
candor  and  eliminate  indirection. 

In  this  day  and  age.  there  Is  no  justi- 
fication for  public  officials  to  engage  in 
subterranean  practices  which  cannot  be 
defended  in  public  discourse.  Sham  and 
hypocrisy  weaken  our  institutions;  they 
undermine  public  support  of  our  govern- 
ment. 

Open  pretrial  detention  would  not  only 
restore  integrity  to  the  legal  system,  it 
would  also  afford  greater  protection  \io 
Individual  defendants,  wh^se  alleged 
dangerousness  and  deliberate  detention 
would  be  subject  to  appellate  review. 


rOURTH    RXASON 

Fourth,  the  Bail  Reform  Act  should  be 
amended  because,  as  drafted,  it  grants 
no  sf>ecific  authority  to  revoke  bail  for 
those  who  have  been  apprehended  in  a 
new  crime  during  pretrial  release;  nor 
does  it  authorize  detention  of  those  who 
would  threaten  or  Injure  jurors  or  wit- 
nesses or  otherwise  disrupt  the  admini- 
stration of  justice.  These  grounds  for 
pretrial  detention  are  almost  universal- 
ly accepted  as  necessary  and  reasonable, 
but  they  are  not  recognized  by  the  lan- 
guage of  the  1965  Act. 

Thus,  we  have  the  unfortunate  spec- 
tacle of  a  court  in  the  Distiict  of  Co- 
lumbia proclaiming  its  inherent  power  to 
detain  defendants  who  are  likely  to  In- 
terfere with  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice, though  the  controlling  statutory 
language  is  to  the  contrary.  I  do  not 
question  the  soundness  of  the  court's 
decision;  but  neither  do  I  condone  the 
necessity  of  simply  ignoring  a  statutory 
command  of  the  Congress. 

These  four  reasons,  plus  others  which 
might  be  adduced,  provide  ample  justl- 
fi'-ationf  or  changing  the  law.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  Bail  Reform  Act  should 
be  amended  to  authorize  the  limited  pre- 
trial custody  of  dangerous  defendants. 
I  think  we  are  deluding  ourselves  if  we 
seriously  insist  that  this  is  not  neces- 
sary. 

PREVENTIVE    DETENTION    IS   CONSTrTUTIONAL 

I  commend  pretrial  detention  to  tne 
Senate  with  the  firm  belief  that  It  does 
no  offense  to  the  Bill  of  Rights.  Some 
opponents  of  this  proposition  have 
claimed  that  It  violates  the  Constitu- 
tion. I  profoundly  disagree. 

I  approve  the  analysis  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  Carlson  against  Landon  that — 

The  ball  clause  was  lUted  with  slight 
changes  from  the  English  Bill  of  Rlghte  Act. 
In  England  tha*  cfluse  has  never  been 
thought  to  accord  a  rjght  to  ball  in  all  cases, 
but  merely  to  provide  that  ball  shall  not  be 
excessive  In  those  cases  where  It  Is  proper 
to  grant  ball.  When  this  clause  was  carried 
over  Into  our  BUI  of  Rights,  nothing  was  said 
that  Indicated  any  different  concept.  The 
Eighth  Amendment  has  not  prevented  Con- 
gress from  defining  the  classes  of  cases  In 
which  ball  shall  be  allowed  In  this  country. 
Thus  In  criminal  cases  ball  is  not  com- 
pulsory where  the  punishment  may  be  death. 
Indeed,  the  very  language  of  the  Amend- 
ment falls  to  say  all  arrests  must  be  ball- 
able. 

I  agree  with  the  holdin.?  by  Federal 
District  Judge  Edward  Weinfeld  in  a  New 
York  case  that — 

Congress  could,  without  running  afoul 
the  Eighth  Amendment,  provide  .  .  .  that 
persons  accused  of  kidnapping,  bank  robbery 
with  force  and  violence,  or  other  serious 
noncapital  crimes  are  not  entitled  to  ball  as 
a  matter  of  right,     y:. 

Opponents  of  pretrial  detention  have 
not  discredited  the  merits  of  Uiese  state- 
ments. They  have  not  ejy>iamed  how  a 
Federal  law  on  pretrlar  detention  would 
be  held  unconstitutional  under  the  eighth 
amendment,  without  thereby  Invalidat- 
ing the  laws  or  constitutions  In  such 
States  as  New  York,  Maine,  Rhode  Island, 
and  Florida.  They  have  not  told  the 
public  what  will  happen  under  their 
theory  If  we  ever  wholly  abolish  capital 
punishment. 
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I  share  the  opinl,on  of  the  Court  in 
ex  parte  Shaw,  209  F.  954.  955  <1913>, 
that— 

The  right  to  ball  ...  Is  subject,  like  all 
other  personal  rights,  to  being  Influenced  by 
considerations  of  public  policy  and  public 
safety. 

I  believe  that  Congress  enjoys  the  full 
constitutional  authority  to  determine, 
within  reasonable  limits,  when  those 
considerations  shall  come  into  play. 

NO-KNOCK    PROVISION 

A  second  provision  in  the  House  bill 
which  is  worthy  of  Senate  support  is  the 
provision  codifying  the  common  law 
authority  for  police  officers  to  enter  a 
premises  without  knocking  to  armoimce 
their  identity  and  purpose. 

When  Congi-ess  is  legislating  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  no  effort  should  be 
spared  in  providing  a  complete  and  mod- 
em code  of  criminal  procedure,  a  code 
which  sets  out  with  precision  the  powers 
of  the  Government^d  the  rights  of  the 
public. 

Most  of  the  provisions  are  siniply  codi- 
fications of  existing  law  which  bring  our 
statute  books  up  to  date  and  remove 
outmoded  provisions.  All  of  the  enlarge- 
ments of  authority  have  foundation  in 
case  law.  They  are  reasonable.  There  is  a 
pressing  law  enforcement  need  for  them. 

No  one  in  this  Chamber  would  deny 
that,  as  a  general  rule,  police  should 
knock  and  announce  before  entering  a 
premises.  The  general  rule,  which  is  a 
statutory  command,  is  not  materially 
affected  by  the  House  bill. 
,  ^.  What  the  bill  does  is  to  set  out  in 

xi  detail  the  exceptions  to  the  general  rule, 

the  situations  In  which  exigent  circum- 
stances justify  a  no-knock  search,  so 
that  the  police  and  the  public  are  fully 
apprised. 

There  are  special  circumstances,  in- 
volving dangerous  defendants,  in  which 
an  armouncement  by  the  officer  would 
be  "the  equivalent  of  an  invitation  to  be 
shot."  As  the  court  observed  in  People  v. 
Robinson,  75  Cal.  Rptr.  395,  397  (1969). 
"Reasonable  conduct  cai  the  part  of  a 
ix>lice  officer  does  not  require  that  he 
extend  such  an  invitation." 

Another  recognized  exception  arises  in 
a  situation  in  which  critical  evidence  is 
likely  to  be  destroyed.  In  Ker  v.  Cali- 
fornia, 374  U.S.  23  (1963),  the  Supreme 
Court  upheld  an  unannounced  entry  to 
prevent  the  destruction  of  narcotic  evi- 
dence. In  People  v.  Delago,  16  N.Y.  2d 
289,  113  N.E.  2d  659  (1965),  the  New 
York  Court  of  Appeals  ap>proved  a  no- 
knock  entry  to  seize  gambling  parapher- 
nalia which  was  authorized  under  the 
State's  no-knock  statute. 

In  People  v.  Clay,  78  Cal.  Rptr.  56.  58 
(1969).  the  court  described  another 
relevant  situation: 

When  Lusardi  and  two  of  the  other  agents 
approached  to  within  five  feet  of  the  house 
Lusardi  heard  loud  voices  and  running  Inside 
the  house;  someone  yelling  "It's  the  police! 
It's  the  police!"  and  the  sound  of  a  shot 
being  fired.  Lusardi  and  the  agents  entered 
the  house  without  knocking,  announcing 
they  were  police  or  stating  their  purpose. 

Surely,  when  the  occupants  of  a  house 
are  running  about  Inside  shouting  "It's 
the  police.  It's  the  pcdlce."  a  requirement 
that  the  police  must  knock  and  aimounce 


would  be  a  useless  gesture.  It  would  also 
increase  the  peril  of  the  officers,  and 
permit  the  destruction  of  evidence. 

A  majority  of  our  States,  in  statute  or 
in  court  decision,  recognize  situations 
which  justify  no-knock  entries.  My  own 
State  of  Nebraska,  for  example,  has  en- 
acted a  statute  that  provides,  in  part, 
that  a  judge  may  issue  a  warrant  author- 
izing an  officer's  entry  without  giving  no- 
tice of  his  authority  and  purpose,  when, 
upon  proof  under  oath,  he  is  satisfied 
"that  the  property  sought  may  be  easUy 
or  quickly  destroyed  or  dlsF)osed  of,  or 
that  danger  to  the  life  or  limb  of  the 
officer  or  another  may  result,  if  such 
notice  be  given."  Nebraska  Revised  Stat- 
utes, section  29-411. 

U.S.  Attorney  Thomas  Flannery  has 
stated  that — 

ITlhe  passage  of  (a  no  knock  provision) 
is  necessary  for  effective  enforcement  of  local 
and  federal  narcotics  laws.  Experience  has 
shown  that  the  time  consumed  by  the  execut- 
ing officers  In  announcing  their  authority  and 
purpose  and  waiting  to  be  refused  admittance 
Is  used  by  the  dope  peddler  in  disposing  of 
his  narcotics  down  the  toilet.  All  too  often 
law  enforcement  officers,  after  finally  enter- 
ing the  premises  to  be  searched,  find  the 
drug  trafficker  in  his  bathroom  gleefully 
watching  his  drugs  vanish  from  sight.  The 
provision  .  .  .  would  also  be  of  exceptional 
value  In  our  efforts  against  organized 
gambling. 

These  considerations  have  prompted 
the  District  government  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  Bar  Association  to  endorse 
specific  no-knock  authority  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

ELECTRONIC    SURVEILLANCE 

In  1968,  when  Congress  approved  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act,  we  enacted  a  comprehensive  pro- 
vision on  electronic  surveillance.  We  also 
authorized  States  smd  other  political 
subdivisions  to  engage  In  wiretapping 
and  electronic  surveillance  if — and  only 
if — the  States  passed  specific  statutes 
which  conformed  to  the  standards  es- 
tablished by  Congress. 

The  Federal  law  specified  the  offenses 
for  which  a  State  could  authorize  elec- 
tronic surveillance.  They  were  murder, 
kidnaping,  gambling,  robbery,  bribery, 
extortion,  or  dealing  in  narcotic  drugs, 
marihuana,  or  other  dangerous  drugs,  or 
other  crimes  dangerous  to  life,  limb,  or 
property,  and  punishable  by  imprison- 
ment for  more  than  1  year. 

In  providing  for  electronic  surveillance 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  both  the 
^Senate  bill  and  the  House  bill  follow  the 
Federal  standards  with  faithful  preci- 
sion, preserving  the  limitations  and  pro- 
tections set  out  in  our  legislation.  There 
are  no  new  departures  in  terms  of  pro- 
cedure. And  the  only  significant  differ- 
ence between  the  Senate  bill  and  the 
House  bUl  is  that  the  House  bill  includes 
several  offenses  which  the  Senate  bill 
does  not. 

These  offenses  include  arson,  black- 
mall,  burglary,  destruction  of  property, 
receiving  stolen  property,  and  robbery, 

I  am  persuaded  that  in  certain  situa- 
tions these  offense^  may  bear  a  critical 
nexus  to  the  activities  of  organized 
crime.  In  these  situations,  society  should 
have  the  means  to  employ  electronic  sur- 


veillance. Unless  these  offenses  are  in- 
cluded, however,  that  means  will  not  be 
available. 
As  the  House  Committee  report  stated ; 

Not  all  burglaries,  robberies,  larcenies  or 
receiving  of  stolen  property  (fencing)  .  .  . 
arise  out  of  organized  crime.  But  your  com- 
mittee is  .  .  .  aware  that  a  niunber  of  these 
crimes  clearly  are  the  result  of  planning  and 
organization  by  groups  of  individuals. 

I  believe  the  Senate  should  accept 
these  additional  offenses,  so  that  law  en- 
forcement officials  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia will  have  this  weapon  in  the 
imusual  cases  when  it  may  be  needed. 

CONCLtrSION 

These  are  but  three  of  the  proposals 
to  be  considered  by  the  conference.  Each, 
in  turn,  is  important  to  insure  that  the 
police  have  necessary  tools. 

This  bill  provides  those  tools  in  a  way 
designed  to  pass  constitutional  muster. 

We  should  follow  the  efforts  of  the 
conference  closely  as  it  is  imperative 
that,  the  President's  crime  program  be 
considered  promptly  and  favorably. 


THE 


AMERICAN 


PLIGHT    OF    THE 

INDIAN 

•. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
heard  much  in  recent  months  about  the 
plight  of  the  American  Indian,  and  many 
promises  of  help  and  assistance  in  cor- 
recting some  of  the  inequities  of  the  past 
have  been  forthcoming. 

Yet  it  has  been  difficult  to  translate 
this  support  into  concrete  action.  In  the 
case  of  the  Blue  Lake  area  in  New  Mex- 
ico which  was  unjustly  taken  from  the 
Taos  Indians,  for  example,  the  Federal 
Government  has  acknowledged  the  claim 
of  Taos  Pueblo  since  1912.  In  1965,  the 
Indian  Claims  Commission  reaffirmed 
this  position. 

Since  that  time,  legislation  has  been 
introduced  to  return  the  Blue  Lake  area 
to  its  rightful  owners,  but  no  final  ac- 
tion has  been  taken.  Two  current  bills, 
S.  750  and  H.R.  471  address  themselves 
to  this  problem.  Along  with  a  number  of 
other  Members  of  the  Senate,  I  feel  that 
H.R.  471  provides  a  much  more  equita- 
ble resolution  of  this  situation.  We  have 
explained  our  reasons  in  a  letter  to  the 
Indian  Affairs  Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
which  is  presently  considering  Blue  Lake 
legislation. 

Because  the  time  is  long  overdue  to 
correct  this  situation  and  to  indicate  our 
good  faith  in  dealing  with  these  Indian 
people,  I  believe  the  Blue  Lake  matter 
deserves  the  attention  of  alf  Members  of 
the  Senate.  Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  our  letter  to  the  subcom- 
mittee be  printed  in  the  Record  so  that 
it  is  available  to  all. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

T7.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  B.C..  April  IS.  1970. 
Hon.  Oeorge  McOovern, 
Chairman,  Indian  Affairs  Subcommittee,  New 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  B.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:   We  are  writing  you 
to  request  that  the  Subcommittee  on  Indian 
Affairs  of  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee  take  prpmpt  and  favorable  action 
on  H.R.  471,  which  would  rightfully  return 
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the    Blue    Lake    Area    to   the    Taos   Pueblo 
Indians. 

The  return  of  the  Blue  Lake  Area  to  the 
Taos  Pueblos  has  been  consistently  recom- 
mended by  the  Interior  Department  since 
1912.  HJt.  471  has  twice  passed  the  House 
by  almost  unanimous  votes.  The  Indian 
Claims  Commission  In  1965  affirmed  that  the 
Blue  Lake  Area  was  unjustly  taken  from  Its 
Indian  owners  by  Executive  Order  In  1906. 
S.  750  Is  Inconsistent  with  these  facts. 

We  agree  with  the  Taos  Indians  that  S. 
750  Is  objectionable  because  It  falls  to  recog- 
nize that  they  need  and  have  a  rightful 
claim  to  the  entire  48.000  acre  tract  and 
because  It  falls  td  preserve  the  entire  tract 
as  a  wilderness  area.  The  Taos  Pueblo  Coun- 
cil said  of  S.  750: 

•Plrst.  It  reduces  the  area  to  be  preserved 
as  wilderness  to  a  mere  4.600  acres.  Second, 
within  this  limited  wilderness  the  religious 
activities  of  our  people  would  be  squeezed 
Into  a  tiny  unprotected  Island  of  1.600  acijs 
to  be  set  aside  for  ceremonials.  Third,  while 
the  bill  purports  to  protect  by  permit  our 
rights  to  an  additional  34.500  acres.  Its  actual 
effect  would  be  to  segregate  the  area,  strip 
away  Its  sanctity,  reduce  our  present  exclu- 
sive-use rights  and  give  the  Forest  Service 
new  powers  for  such  activities  as  harvest- 
ing timber.  Thus  the  Blue  Lake  Area  would 
be  dismembered  and  over  90  percent  opened 
to  desecration.  The  opportunity  to  save  an 
unspoiled  wilderness  of  48.000  acres,  as  pro- 
vided by  H.R.  471.  would  be  forever  lost." 

We  believe  that  the  Taos  Pueblos  should 
not  have  to  wait  ^y  longer  for  the  righting 
of  a  wrong  that  occurred  In  1906  and  has 
been  recognized  by  the  Federal  Government 
as  a  «Tong  since  1912. 

We  would  appreciate  It  If  the  Subcommit- 
tee would  take  prompt  action  on  this  meas- 
ure and  bring  It  to  the  floor. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Fuo  R.  Hawus. 
Alan  Cranston. 
Walter  F.  Mondalk. 
*  Edward  Kcnneot. 

Philip  Hart. 
Harold  E.  Huchxs. 


INDOCHINA 


Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  on  April 
2. 1  introduced  for  myself  and  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Peahson),  Senate  Resolution  383, 
which  in  taking  note  of  the  danger  of  an 
expansion  of  hostilities  in  Indochina 
called  for  affirmative  action  by  the 
United  States  to  prevent  such  an  ex- 
pansion of  conflict,  and  further  stated 
that  a  comprehensive  multilateral  con- 
ference jjf  all  interested  parties  which 
could  consider  ways  to  obtain  a  true 
neutralization  of  Vietnam,  Laos,  and 
Cambodia  would  be  the  most  promising 
approach  for  dealing  with  this  grave 
situation. 

On  April  8.  the  names  of  five  addi- 
-  tional  Senators  were  added  to  the  list  of 
cosponsors  of  this  resolution.  Today,  I 
am  pleased  to  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  names  of  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Indiana  <Mr. 
Bayh>.  the  distingiiished  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  and  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Yarborough),  be  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  this  resolution  at  its  next  print- 
ing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  appreciate  this  addi- 
tional suppoA  for  Senate  Resolution  383 
very  much,  for  nothing  has  happened 


since  the  resolution  was  initially  intro- 
duced which  would  indicate  either  that 
the  danger  of  a  spread  of  hostilities  has 
lessened  or  that  the  administration  in- 
tends to  make  a  diplomatic  initiative 
which  could  lead  to  a  multinational  con- 
ference to  deal  with  the  situation. 

Yesterday,  for  example,  the  Washing- 
ton Post  carried  news  reports  of  an  ap- 
parently intensified  campaign  by  Cam- 
bodians against  their  Vietnamese  minor- 
ity, about  building  North  Vietnamese 
pressure  in  Laos  which  is  leading  to  a 
little  noticed  deterioration  in  the  Royal 
Laotian  Government's  position  and 
about  enemy  shellings  in  Saigon.  The 
slow  and  almost  invisible  steps  by  which 
American  involvement  In  Laos  and  Cam- 
bodia may  increase  may  have  already 
begun,  as  the  Post  suggested  in  an  edi- 
torial aptly  titled  •Bordering  on  Trouble" 
which  appeared  on  Sunday.  April  12.  To- 
day, there  are  reports  of  Cambodian 
Premier  Lon  Nol's  appeal  for  weapons 
from  any  country  which  will  provide 
them.  The  United  States  has  not  been 
directly  asked  as  yet  for  this  help,  but 
some  sources  are  reported  to  expect  both 
such  a  request  and  a  favorable  admin- 
istration response. 

As  Joseph  Kraft  has  noted  in  a  per- 
ceptive column  which  appeared  yester- 
day in  the  Washington  Post,  in  the  face 
of  some  pressures  on  the  one  hand  for 
slowing  the  rate  of  troop  withdrawal 
from  Vietnam  and  mounting  support  for 
a  negotiated  Indochina-wide  settlement 
such  as  proposed  in  Senate  Resolution 
383  on  the  other,  the  administration 
holds  to  its  dubious  policy  of  Vietnamiza- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  and  the  coliunn  by 
Mr.  Kraft,  to  which  I  have  referred,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  nck  objection,  the  edito- 
rial and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Bordering  on  Troubi^c 
Of  the  two  explanations  the  American  Em- 
bassy In  Saigon  offers  for  the  presence  of 
American  military  advisers  with  their  South 
Vietnamese  military  units  in  Cambodia,  we 
are  unsure  which  is  the  more  troubling.  First, 
the  embassy  stated  that  advisers  could  cross 
into  Cambodia,  a  country  whose  neutrality 
the  United  SUtes  has  repeatedly  pledged  to 
uphold,  in  order  to  "exchange  pleasantries 
(sic)  and  protocol  greetings  and  not  to  carry 
on  any  substantive  discussions  or  to  make 
any  plans  or  commitments."  Well,  an  ex- 
change of  pleasantries,  however  laudable  as 
an  exercise  in  Intercultural  understanding, 
does  not  strike  us  as  adequate  justification 
for  possibly  pulling  the  United  States  into  a 
wider  Indochlnese  war.  For  that,  of  course, 
is  the  risk  invited  by  any  further  erosion 
of  the  admittedly  arbitrary  and  Imperfect 
barrier  which  has  so  far  kept  most  American 
fighting  men  out  of  Cambodia. 

In  a  second  explanation,  the  embassy  In 
Saigon  reported  that  one  adviser  In  question, 
wishing  to  make,  a  "friendly  visit."  had  en- 
tered Cambodia  "on  his  own  accord."  We 
take  this  to  be  more  a  formula  of  diplomatic 
art  than  an  account  of  reality.  Nonetheless. 
It  is  unthinkable  that,  on  such  an  Issue  as 
crossing  into  another  country  and  conceiv- 
ably getting  Into  the  war  there,  American 
military  men  should  lack  either  the  Instruc- 
tions or  the  self-discipline  to  stay  on  the 
Vietnamese  side  of  the  bo^er.  Americans  are 
well  known  as  a  frle^dJyfolk.  and  no  doubt 
the  Impulse  to  drop  Into  Cambodia  and  press 


flesh  with  the  nice  people  there  at  times 
wells  up  strong.  A  little  friendliness,  though, 
can  be  a  troublesome  thing. 

The  reasons  for  super-caution  should  be 
plain  to  anyone  who  scans  the  military  com- 
muniques coming  out  of  Phnom  Penh.  In 
brief,  the  new  Cambodian  government,  hav- 
ing decided  to  press  hard  publicly  on  the 
Vletcong  Instead  of  continuing  Prince  Si- 
hanouk's policy  of  diplomatically  razzle- 
dazzling  them,  finds  it  has  bitten  off  more 
than  It  can  chew.  That  government's  author- 
ity Is  said  to  be  evaporating  In  key  regions 
near  South  Vietnam,  and  Its  army  is  fulfill- 
Ing  much  of  its  earlier  promise  of  ineffec- 
tiveness. It  13  unsettling  enough  that  Gen- 
eral Lon  Nol,  the  new  No.  1,  may  be  about 
to  embarrass  the  United  States  with  a  direct 
appeal  to  ball  him  out.  It  Is  worse,  for  being 
unnecessary,  that  the  United  States  might 
get  more  deeply  Involved  because  of  an  in- 
cident arising  out  of  a  military  adviser  who 
had  crossed  over  to  Cambodia  to  "exchange 
pleasantries." 

Is  it  really  necessary  In  1970  to  have  to 
point  all  this  out? 

Vietnam  Peace  May  Require  New  Pressure 
From  Public 

Storm  signals  are  flying  on  Vietnam  again. 
But  the  top  figures  In  the  administration  are 
convinced  they  are  on  the  right  track. 

So  they  are  forgoing  chances  to  develop 
the  alternate  track  of  negotiating  out.  And 
peace  will  probably  require  yet  another  agony 
of  public  collision  in  this  country. 

This  time  even  the  numbers  foreshadow 
some  of  the  dangers.  According  to  th/;  Gallup 
Poll,  public  approval  for  the  PresldeMTs  Viet- 
nam policies  has  t>een  steadily  dropping 
since  January.  Those  In  favor  are  now  below 
50  per  cent.  While  no  one  can  pretend  to 
read  the  exact  meaning  of  this  dwindling 
approval.  It  signifies  at  the  very  least  that 
thfre  Is  a  limit  to  American  patience  with 
the  continuing  war. 

But  other  sets  of  numbers  show  no  reason 
to  believe  that  the  war  will  soon  be  slacken- 
ing. The  enemy  has  finally  adjusted  to  the 
spoiling  tactics  of  the  American  commander. 
Gen.  Creighton  Abrams.  As  a  result,  the 
Communists  are  increasing  the  pace  of  their 
activities.  Last  week,  for  example,  they  killed 
754  South  Vietnamese  soldiers — the  highest 
loss  by  the  Saigon  regime  since  the  spring 
of  1963. 

But  at  the  same  time,  the  Communists 
have  learned  to  cut  their  own  losses.  The 
enemy  killed-ln-actlon  figure  was  estimated 
at  14.000  monthly  for  1968,  and  12,000 
monthly  for  last  year.  In  the  first  quarter  of 
this  year,  the  figure  was  running  at  an  an- 
nual rate  of  9,000  monthly  and  still  coming 
down. 

No  one  can  be  exactly  sure  of  the  meaning 
of  these  numbers.  But  It  looks  as  though  the 
other  side  has  settled  to  a  strategy  that 
features  keeping  up  the  pressure  at  a  mini- 
mum loss  for  a  long,  long  time.  And  that 
impression  is  reinforced  by  enemy  actions  In 
Laos  and  against  the  antl-Communlst  re- 
gime that  recently  ousted  Prince  Norodom 
Sihanouk  In  Cambodia.  These  enemy  actions 
have  brought'a  soimding  of  alarms  In  many 
quarters.  President  Nguyen  Van  Thleu  of 
South  Vietnam  has  called  for  a  slowdown  In 
the  withdrawal  of  American  troops,  and  a 
more  vigorous  assault  against  the  Commu- 
nist forces  in  Vietnam.  His  views  are  plainly 
shared  by  some  of  the  American  military  In 
Washington,  and  not  a  few  of  the  soldiers 
and  civilians  in  Saigon. 

An  almost  opposite  course  has  be^  advo- 
cated by  certain  civilian  officials  In  the  State 
Department  and  Pentagon.  They  have  pushed 
for  new  moves  to  get  the  Parts  peace  talks 
off  dead  center.  Using  the  outburst  of  fight- 
ing in  Laos  and  Cambodia  as  a  peg,  they  have 
called  for  revival  of  the  Geneva  Conference 
covering  all  of  Indochina. 
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But  these  pressures  have  made  almost  no 
dent  on  the  administration.  Rather  they 
'  have  surfaced  for  a  day  or  two  as  news 
stories,  and  then  disappeared.  For  at  the 
highest  levels  the  administration  Is  more  and 
more  tending  to  a  fixed  view. 

In  this  view  the  right  policy  Is  the  steady 
passing  of  military  burdens  from  American 
to  South  Vietnamese  troops — Vletnamlza- 
tlon.  The  theory  Is  that  the  American  public 
win  sit  still  for  this  policy  as  long  as  there 
is  a  continued  movement  of  Americans  out 
of  Vietnam.  The  other  side,  it  is  argued,  will 
see  the  withdrawal  as  serious,  and  eventually 
negotiate  with  Washington  on  favorable 
terms — rather  than  waiting  to  have  to  make 
a  deal  with  Saigon. 

The  fighting  in  Laos  and  Cambodia,  by 
over-extending  Hanoi,  will  only  put  more 
pressure  on  the  Communists  to  come  to 
terms. 

In  short,  the  Nixon  administration  Is  on 
the  verge  of  being  hooked  by  Its  own  pre- 
scription. In  the  process  it  is  losing  the 
chance  to  move  toward  negotiations.  And 
those  who  feel  clearly  that  the  American  In- 
terest lies  in  an  across-the-board  diplomatic 
settlement  are  more  and  more  obliged  to 
move  In  the  one  way  that  makes  a  dent — 
through  public  pressure. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
J  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 

will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Ii^ 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
11  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Senate 
completes  its  business  today  it  stand  in 
adjournment  until  11  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  i 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR BAKER  TOMORROW 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  disposition  of  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  tomorrow  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker)  be  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATOR  YOUNG  OP  OHIO  TO- 
MORROW r 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker)  tomorrow,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
YotiNG)  be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed 
20  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


-I 


ORDER   FOR   PERIOD   FOR    TRANS- 
ACTION   OF    ROUTINE    MORNING 
BUSINESS    TOMORROW 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 

imanimous  consent  that,  at  the  conclu- 


sion of  the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Young)  tomorrow  there  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  ^th  speeches  therein 
limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  sol  ordered. 


ARMS  CONTROL  AND  DISARMAMENT 

,     ACT   AMENDMENTS— ORDER   FOR 

PENDING  BUSINESS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  tomorrow  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  period  for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  business  Cal- 
endar 770,  S.  3544,  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Act  Amendments,  be  made 
the  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.     . 


THE  GREAT  LAKES  DISPOSAL 
BILL 

Mr.   GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  today^ 
the  President  sent  up  a  very  importaryf 
message  on  waste  disposal,  proposing  1m- 
Islation  to  be  known  as  the  Great  Lakee 
disposal  bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  a 
fact  sheet  concerning  the  President's 
message.  t 

There  being  no  objection,  the  fact 
sheet  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Fact  Sheet — President's  IitessACE  on  Waste 
Disposal 

I.    PROPOSED    legislation 

The  Great  Lakes  Disposal  Bill  would: 

1.  Discontinue  open  water  disposal  of 
polluted  dredge  spoil  from  authorized  Federal 
navigation  projects  and  all  other  sources  In 
the  Great  Lakes  and  their  connecting  chan- 
nels as  soon  as  disposal  sites  are  available. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  In  consulta- 
tion vrtth  the  Governors,  will  determine  the 
areas  where  dredge  spoil  Is  polluted. 

2.  Authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to 
construct,  operate,  and  maintain  contained 
dlspKKal  facilities  for  a  period  not  to  exceed 
ten  years.  Before  establishing  such  facilities, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  must  consider  the 
views  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  on  the 
effect  of  the  proposed  facility  on  water  qual- 
ity and  other  environmental  values. 

3.  Require  States  or  other  non-Federal  In- 
terests to  provide  needed  lands,  easements 
and  rights-of-way  and  one-half  the  cost  of 
constructing  containment  areas. 

4.  Require  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to 
suspend  or  terminate  dredging  or  prohibit 
dredging  by  Federal  licensees  and  permittees 
If  he  determines,  one  year  after  enactment  of 
this  Act,  that  the  non-Federal  Interests  have 
not  taken  reasonable  steps  toward  providing 
funds  and  land,  or  land  rights. 

6.  Permit  Federal  licensees  or  permittees  to 
use  the  containment  areas  for  disposing 
dredged  spoil  by  pa3rlng  a  fee  equal  to  the 
cost  of  providing  the  facility.  One-half  of  this 
fee  would  be  retximed  to  the  local  interests. 

6.  Authorize  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  ex- 
tend to  all  navigable  and  allied  waters  a  pro- 
gram of  research,  study,  and  exf>erlmentatlon 
related  to  dredge  spoil. 

n.  the  proposed  program 

1.  The  proposed  program.  Is  based  on  a 
comprehensive  study  by  the  Department  of 
the  Army  on  the  effects  on  the  Great  Lakes  of 
depositing  dredge  spoil.  This  study  v^'as  con- 
ducted in  cooperation  with  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  Including  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Administration,  other  Fed- 


eral agencies,  several  universities,  and  tech- 
nical consulting  companies.  An  eminent 
group  of  consultants  Interpeted  the  results 
of  this  study  by  concluding  that  deposition 
of  polluted  dredged  spoil  in  the  Great  lAkes 
Is  "presumptively  undesirable^"  and  that  In 
the  long  run  the  ecology  of  the  Great  Lakes 
would  be  affected  adversely. 

2.  The  study  Included  an  Investigation  of 
many  alternative  methods  of  spoil  disposal 
including  treatment  In  sewage  plants,  aera- 
tion, burning,  and  deposition  on  upland  and 
in  contained  areas  along  shore.  Of  these,  the 
best  alternative  for  an  Interim  period  of 
about  10  years  is  the  deposition  of  the  pol- 
luted material  in  contained  areas  along  the 
shore.        \ 

3.  First  priority  under  the  program  will  be 
given  to  thC^S  most  polluted  harbors. 

4.  The  construction  of  facilities  In  these  35 
harbors  will  cost  $70  million:  $35  million 
Federal  and  $35  million  State  and  local  costs. 
Cost  of  operation  and  maintenance  will  be 
Increased  $5  million  annually  due  to  the 
added  handling  cost  of  the  dredged  spoil. 

ni.  THE  OCEAN  DUMPING  PROBLEM 

1.  A  Study  performed  by  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  indicates 
ocean  disposal  of  solid  wastes  during  1968  as 
follows : 

(a)  Atlantic  Coast — 24  million  tons. 

(b)  Gulf  Coast — 16  million  tons. 

(c)  Pacific  Coast — 8  million  tons. 

2.  Attention  has  recently  been  directed  to 
the  dumping  of  sewage  sludge,  cellar  dirt, 
dredged  mud  and  chemicals  In  the  New  York 
Bay  area.  The  results  of  an  intensive  study  of 
determine  the  effects  on  the  ecology  of  this 
area  will  not  be  completed  until  early  next 
year.  An  interim  study  indicates  this  dump- 
ing has  had  an  adverse  effect  on  bottom  ma- 
rine life  In  this  area,  although  Its  Impact 
has  not  been  fully  evaluated. 

3.  Current  disposal  methods  and  technol- 
ogy are  not  adequate  to  deal  with  wastes  of 
this  volume  immediately.  There  are  an  ever 
decreasing  number  of  appropriate  sites  for 
land-fill  disposal.  Current  incineration  prac- 
tices are  costly  and  create  air  pollution  prob- 
lems. There  have  been  Jurisdictional  prob- 
lems In  transporting  wastes  to  Inland  sites. 
Other  technologies  and  alternatives,  suci  as 
composting,  creation  of  artificial  islands, 
transporting  material  to  fill  In  strip  mines  or 
to  create  artificial  reefs,  baling  of  wastes,  and 
incineration  at  sea  have  not  been  sufficiently 
developed  and  tested. 

4.  A  study  win  be  conducted  under  the 
direction  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality  to  recommend: 

Further  research  needs; 

Legislative  changes,  if  necessary; 

A  comprehensive  approach  to  the  problem 
of  ocean  dumping.  Including  an  evaluation 
of  all  the  proposed  and  other  alternatives. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  the 
largest  concentration  of  fresh  water  in 
the  world  are  the  five  lakes  known  as  the 
Great  Lakes.  They  are  a  vitally-impor- 
tant resource  to  the  economy  and  well- 
being  of  mid-America,  as  well  as  provid- 
ing a  fourth  seacoast  for  the  Nation. 
Even  the  great  State  of  Michigan  draws 
its  name  from  the  Indian  words  Michi- 
gamma,  meaning  "large  lake." 

Unfortunately,  however,  for  too  many 
years  there  has  been  little  tliought  given 
to  preserving  these  natural  reservoirs  of 
sparkling  blue  water.  Man's  pollution  hsis 
vitually  destroyed  Lake  Erie,  has  caused 
considerable  change  in  the  quality  of 
the  water  and  ecology  in  lower  Lake 
Michigan  and  is  threatening  to  do  seri- 
ous harm  to  the  other  lakes :  Huron,  On- 
tario, and  Superior. 

As  a  Senator  from  a  State  which  has 
more  than  38,000  square  miles  of  Great 
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Lakes'  water  in  its  domain.  I  am  par- 
ticularly cognizant  of  tlie  abuses  which 
have  been  heaped  on  our  lakes — or  should 
I  say  poured  into. 

Although  several  other  States  bordej- 
on  at  least  one  of  the  lakes,  the  people 
of  Michigan  tend  to  regard  the  Great 
Lakes  as  their  own  and  are  deeply 
troubled  by  the  damage  being  done  to 
them.  ^ 

For  that  reason.  Mr.  President.  I 
strongly  support  the  legislation  which 
President  Nixon  will  soon  propose  to 
eliminate  the  dumping  of  polluted  mate- 
rial dredged  from  navigation  channels 
and  harbor  areas  into  open  areas  of  the 
lakes.  This  has  long  been  a  source  of  ir- 
ritation to  those  of  us  who  have  sought 
to  preserve  the  beauty  of  the  Great  Lakes 
and  to  maintain  the  precious  supply  of 
fresh  water. 

Although  the  Presidents  message  also 
speaks  of  the  problems  of  dumping  pol- 
luted material  in  the  ocean  and  promises 
legislation  in  the  near  future  to  deal  with 
it.  his  message  today  is  limited  to  the 
Great  Lakes. 

According  to  a  study  done  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army,  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers each  year  dredges  10.8  million 
cubic  yards  of  material  from  channels 
and  harl)ors  and  dumps  into  open  areas 
of  the  lakes.  In  addition,  private  com' 
panies  and  other  non-Federal  sources 
dredge  and  dump  some  2  million  cubic 
yards  armually. 

A  large  portion  of  this  nearly  13  mll- 
hon  cubic  yards  of  dredge  contains  un- 
treated wastes  pumped  into  rivers  and 
harbors  by  industrial  and  municipal 
users. 

The  administration's  plan  for  dispos- 
ing of  the  contaminated  dredge  material 
behind  diked  containment  areas  is  a  good 
interim  solution  for  the  present  lack  of 
waste  treatment  facilities.  The  President 
recognizes  the  Immediate  need  for  estab- 
lishing dumping  areas  adjacent  to.  but 
completely  separate  from,  the  Great 
Lakes,  not  only  to  remove  existing  pxjl- 
lutants  but  to  provide  a  temporary  so- 
lution to  the  dumping  of  additional 
-untreated  wastes  into  the  water  while 
treatment  facilities  are  being  con- 
structed. 

In  the  President  s  message  to  Congress 
on  the  Environment  earlier  this  year,  he 
proposed  a  $10-billion  plan  to  build  the 
necessary  municipal  waste  treatment 
plants  to  remove  pollutants  before  waste 
materials  are  deposited  in  the  Nation's 
rivers  and  harbors,  including  thgse  ad- 
joining the  Great  Lakes. 

Passage  of  this  proposal  and  the  en- 
actment of  the  legislation  the  President 
will  send  to  Congress  shortly  to  eliminate 
dumping  of  dredged  materials  will  con- 
tribute materially  to  the  restoration  of 
these  great  bodies  of  water. 

I  applaud  the  President  for  moving  so 
forthrightly  in  this  particular  area,  as 
he  has  indicated  by  his  message  today. 
I  look  forward  to  helping  to  obtain 
prompt  action  on  this  important  legisla- 
tion. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
copy  of  the  President's  message  and  a 
fact  sheet  on  the  proposed  legislation  be 
included  at  the  end  of  my  remarks. 


ORDER  OF  THE  PRESIDENT  PRO 
TEMPORE  IMPLEMENTING  THE 
PROVISIONS  OP  THE  FEDERAL 
EMPLOYEES  SALARY  ACT  OP  1970 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an 
order  of  the  President  pro  tempore  im- 
plementing the  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Employees  Salary  Act  of  1970  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  order 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Okoeb 

U.S.  Senatt. 
OmcE  OF  THE  P*Esn>E>rr  pko  tempose. 

By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  In  me  by 
secUon  3(a)  of  the  Federal  Employees  Salary 
Act  of  1970.  It  Is  hereby- 
Ordered.  That  (at  except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  this  Order  and  subject  CD  section  5 
of  such  Act.  (1)  effective  January  1.  1970. 
the  annual  ra:e  of  gross  compensation  of 
each  officer  or  employee  whose  compensation 
Is  disbursed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senite 
shall  be  increased  by  6  percent,  and  (2i  as 
so  increased,  shall  be  adjusted,  effective  the 
first  day  of  the  first  month  commencing  after 
the  date  of  this  Order,  to  the  nearest  multiple 
of  $232  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term 
"officer"  does  not  include  a  Senator. 

(bi  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this 
Order.  In  any  case  In  which  the  rite  of  com- 
pensation of  any  officer,  employee,  or  posi- 
tion, or  class  of  offirers.  employees,  or  posi- 
tions, the  compensation  for  which  Is  dis- 
bursed by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  or  any 
minimum  or  maximum  rate  with  respect  to 
such  officer,  employee,  position,  or  class  is 
referred  to  in  or  provided  by  statute.  Sen- 
ate resolution,  or  Order  of  the  President  pro 
tempore  of  June  16.  1969.  such  statutory 
provision,  resolution,  or  Order  shall  be 
deemed  to  refer  to  the  rate  which  an  officer 
or  employee  subject  to  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (a I  receiving  such  rate  Immediately 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the  Increase 
provided  by  such  subsection  would  be  en- 
titled (without  regard  to  such  statutory  pro- 
vision, resolution,  or  Order)  to  receive  on  and 
after  such  date. 

( c )  The  annual  rate  of  gross  compensation 
of  each  employee  In  the  office  of  a  Senator 
shall  be  adjusted,  effective  on  the  first  day 
of  ihe'^rst  month  conunencing  after  the  date 
of  this  Order,  to  the  lowest  multiple  of  •232 
which  Is  not  lower  than  the  rate  such  em- 
ployee was  receiving  immediately  prior  there- 
to, except  that  the  foregoing  provisions  of 
this  subsection  shall  not  apply  in  the  case  of 
any  employee  If.  wlthfh  15  days  after  the 
date  on  which  this  Order  is  signed,  the  Sena- 
tor by  whom  such  employee  is  employed 
notifies  the  disbursing  office  of  the  Senate 
In  writing  that  he  does  not  wish  such  pro- 
visions to  apply  to  such  employee.  No  em- 
ployee whose  rate  of  compensation  Is  adjusted 
under  this  subsection  shall  receive  an  In- 
crease under  subsection  (a)  for  any  period 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  such  adjust- 
ment during  which  such  employee  was  em- 
ployed In  the  office  of  the  Senator  by  whom 
he  Is  employed  on  the  first  day  of  the  first 
month  commencing  after  the  date  of  this 
Order.  No  Increase  shall  be  paid  to  any  per- 
son under  subsection  (a)  for  any  period  prior 
to  the  first  day  of  the  first  month  commenc- 
ing after  the  date  of  this  Order  during  which 
such  person  was  employed  In  the  office  of  a 
Senator  (other  than  the  Senator  by  whom  be 
is  employed  on  such  day)  unless,  within  IS 
days  after  the  date  on  which  this  Order  is 
signed,  such  Senator  notifies  the  disbursing 
office  of  the  Senate  in  writing  that  he  wishes 
such  employee  to  receive  such  additional 
compensation  for  such  period.  In  any  case 
In  which,  at  the  expiration  of  the  time  within 


which  a  Senator  may  give  notice  under  this 
subsection,  such  Senator  is  deceased,  such 
notice  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  given 
An  Increase  under  this  subsection  In  the 
compensation  of  an  employee  In  the  office  of 
a  Senator  for  any  period  prior  to  the  first  day 
of  the  first  month  commencing  after  the  dale 
of  this  Order  shall  be  made  without  regard 
to  the  clerk  hire  allowance  of  such  Senator. 

(d)  The  limitation  on  gross  rate  per  hour 
per  person  provided  by  applicable  law  on  the 
date  of  this  Order,  with  respect  to  the  folding 
of  speeches  and  pamphlets  for  the  Senate  is 
hereby  increased,  effective  on  such  date,  by 
6  percent  The  amount  of  such  Increase  shall 
be  computed  to  the  nearest  cent,  counting 
one-half  cent  and  over  as  a  whole  cent. 

(e)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (ai  shall 
not  apply  to  employees  whose  compensation 
is  subject  to  the  limitation  of  subsection 
(d);  or  to  employees  referred  to  In  the  last 
proviso  in  the  second  paragraph  under  the 
heading  "SENATE"  in  the  Second  Deficiency 
Appropriation  Act,  1948.  No  officer  or  em- 
ployee whose  compensation  is  disbursed  by 
the  Secretar>-  of  the  Senate  shall  have  his 
compensation  Increased,  as  a  result  of  this 
Order,  to  a  rate  in  excess  of  the  rate  of  the 
basic  pay  for  level  V  of  the  Executive  Sched- 
ule under  section  5316  of  title  5.  tJniied 
States  Code. 

Sec  2  The  table  conuined  in  section  105 
(d»  (1)  of  the  Legislative  Branch  Appropria- 
tion Act.  1968.  as  amended,  shall  be  deemed, 
on  and  after  tli«  first  day  of  the  first  month 
commencing  after  the  date  of  this  Order,  to 
read  as  follows: 

"•279,096  If  the  population  of  his  State  is 
less  than  3,000.000; 

"•295.336  if  such  population  Is  3.000,000 
but  less  than  4.000.000: 

"•309.256  if  such  population  Is  4,000,000 
but  less  than  5.000.000: 

"8322.016  if  such  population  is  5,000,000 
but  less  than  7.000,000; 

•335.936  if  such  population  is  7,000.000 
but  less  than  9,000.000: 

"•352,176  If  such  population  Is  9,000.000 
t>ut  less  than  10.000,000: 

"•368,416  If  such  population  is  10.000.000 
but  less  than  11.000.000: 

"•384,656  if  such  population  Is  11,000.000 
but  less  than  12.000.000; 

"•400.896  if  such  population  is  12.000.000 
but  less  than  13.000.000: 

••417.136  If  such  populatiqn  Is  13,000.000 
but  less  than  15,000,000: 

"S433.376  if  such  population  is  15.000,000 
but  less  than  17,000.000: 

"•450,776  if  such  population  is  17.000.000  or 
more.". 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  figure  "•219"  appearing  In 
section  I05(at  )  (1 )  of  the  Legislative  Branch 
Appropriation  Act.  1968.  as  amended  (as  in- 
creased by  the  Orders  of  the  President  pro- 
tempore  of  June  12.  1968.  and  June  16,  1969) , 
shall  be  deemed,  on  and  after  the  first  day 
of  the  first  month  commencing  after  the 
date  of  this  Order,  to  refer  to  the  figure 
"•232". 

(b)  The  figures  "•1.096".  "•7.446'.'^ "•12,- 
921",  •13.140'.  "817.301".  "•17.520",  "^19.- 
053".  "•19.272".  "•23.652".  "•23,689",  "•SO.- 
003".  and  "•31.317".  appearing  in  section  105 
of  such  Act  (as  increased  by  such  Orders) 
shall  be  deemed,  on  and  after  the  first  day  of 
the  first  month  comenctng  after  the  date  of 
this  Order,  to  refer  to  the  figures  "•1.160", 
"•7.888",  "•13,688",  "•13M0 ",  "•18,328",  "•18.- 
660".  "•20.184".  "•20,416",  "•25,056".  "•30.- 
392",  "•31,784",  and  "•33,176",  respectively. 

(c)  the  figure  "•657".  appearing  In  the  first 
sentence  of  section  106(b)  of  the  Legislative 
Branch  Appropriation  Act.  1963.  as  amended 
as  increased  by  such  Orders),  shall  be 
deemed,  on  and  after  the  first  day  of  the  first 
month  commencing  after  the  date  of  this 
order,  to  refer  to  the  figure  "•696". 
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(d)  The  flguft  "•7,287"  contained  in  sec- 
tion 5533(c)(1)(A)  of  title  3,  United  States 
Code  (as  Increased  by  such  Orders  Insofar  as 
such  section  relates  to  individuals  whose  pay 
is  disbursed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate), 
shall  be  deemed,  on  and  after  the  first  day 
of  the  first  month  commencing  after  the 
date  of  this  Order.  Insofar  as  such  section 
relates  to  such  Individuals,  to  refer  to  the 
figure  "•7,724". 

RiCHAKD    B.    RI7SSELL, 

President  pro  tempore. 
April  15, 1970. 


Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance  with  the 
previous  order,  the  Senate  stand  in  ad- 
journment until  11  o'clock  tomorrow 
morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  4 
o'clock  and  25  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thursday, 
April  16.  1970.  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  11  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
be  no  further  business  to  come  before  the 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  April  15.  1970: 

Supreme  Court  or  the  UwrrED  States 

Harry  A.  Blackmun,  of  Minnesota,  to  be 
an  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  vice  Abe  Fortas,  re- 
signed. 


Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 

Adm.  Thomas  H.  Moorer,  U.S.  Navy,  for 
appointment  as  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  for  a  term  of  2  years,  pursuant  to 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  142. 

Having  designated  Adm.  Thomas  H.  Moor- 
er, U.S.  Navy,  for  duties  of  great  Importance 
and  responsibility  commensurate  with  the 
grade  of  admiral  within  the  contemplation 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  5231, 
I  nominate  him  for  appointment  to  the  grade 
of  admiral  while  so  serving. 
U.S.  Navt 

Vice  Adm.  Elmo  R.  Zumwalt,  Jr.,  U.S.  Navy, 
for  appointment  as  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions In  the  Department  of  the  Navy,  with 
the  rank  of  admiral  while  so  serving,  pursti- 
ant  to  title  10,  United  States  Code,  section 
5081. 


HOUSE  OF  REF^ESE^TATTVES—Wednesday,  April  15,  1970 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Reverend  Raymond  E.  Neff, 
Methodist  minister.  North  Platte,  Nebr.. 
offered  the  following  prayer:  * 

/  will  lift  up  my  eyes  unto  the  hills. 
From  whence  does  my  help  come?  My 
help  comes  from  the  Lord,  who  made 
heaven  and  earth. — Psalms  121 :  1-2. 

Almighty  God,  we  ask  that  divine  guid- 
ance be  given  the  Members  of  this  leg- 
islative body  as  they  carry  the  responsi- 
bilities of  their  high  office. 

In  times  like  these  we  would  remember 
the  words  of  the  Psalmist:  "My  help 
comes  from  the  Lord,  who  made  heaven 
and  earth."  We  do  indeed  pray  for  Thy 
help  in  these  difficult  days. 

We  thank  Thee  for  the  freedoms  we 
possess  today,  made  possible  by  the  strug- 
gle of  our  forefathers.  Help  us  to  guard 
our  heritage  well  that  we  may  pass  it  on 
to  others. 

Bless  our  land  with  Thy  favor  and. 
O  God,  speed  the  day  when  the  nations 
of  this  world  will  settle  their  differences 
around  a  council  table  rather  than  on  a 
field  of  battle. 

In  closing,  we  would  remember  our 
brave  astronauts  in  outer  space.  Just 
now  as  we  are  thinking  of  them  and 
praying  for  them,  may  Thy  peace  rest 
upon  them.  Grant  them  a  safe  return 
to  earth.  ^ 

This  we  ask  in  the  name  of  the  Pnnce 
of  Peace.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


which  a  new  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  Hos- 
pital at  New  Orleans.  La.,  may  be  located. 

H.R.  14289.  An  act  to  permit  El  Paso  and 
Hudspeth  Counties.  Tex.,  to  be  placed  In  the 
mountain  standard  time  zone. 
Og4pTi\  13. 1970: 

H.R.  SrCAn  act  to  extsnd  programs  of  as- 
sistance for  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation, and  for  other  purposes. 


It  is  a  real  privilege  for  me  to  have 
Reverend  Neff  with  us  today. 


MESSAGE    FROM    THE    PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  conununl- 
cated  to  the  House  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one  of 
his  secretaries,  who  also  informed  the 
House  that  on  the  following  dates  the 
President  approved  and  signed  bills  of 
the  House  of  the  following  titles: 
OnAprU  10.1970: 

HJl.  13448.  An  act  to  authorize  the  ex- 
change, upon  terms  fully  protecting  the  pub- 
lic Interest,  of  the  lands  and  buildings  now 
constituting  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service 
Hospital  at  New  Orleans,  La.,  for  lands  upon 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rington.  one  of  its  clerks,  annoimced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  fol- 
lowing title,  in  which  the  concurrence  of 
the  House  is  requested: 

S.  2846.  An  act  to  assist  the  States  In  devel- 
oping a  plan  for  the  provision  of  comprehen- 
sive services  to  persons  affected  by  mental 
retardation  and  other  developmental  disabil- 
ities originating  in  childhood,  to  assist  the 
States  in  the  provision  of  such  services  in  ac- 
cordance with  such  plan,  to  assist  in  the  con- 
struction of  facilities  to  provide  the  services 
.needed  to  carry  out  such  plan,  and  for  other 
purposes;  and 

S.  3637.  An  act  to  amend  section  315  of  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934  with  respect  to 
equal-time  requirements  for  candidates  for 
public  office,  and  for  other  purposes. 

GUEST  CHAPLAIN— REV.  RA^YMOND 

E.  NEFF 

(Mr.  MARTIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  dis- 
tinct honor  and  privilege  for  me  to  have 
Rev.  Raymond  E.  Neff.  retired  Methodist 
minister,  who  is  a  valued  constituent  of 
mine  from  North  Platte.  Nebr..  give  the 
opening  prayer  today. 

Reverend  Neff  has  faithfully  served  for 
many  years  as  a  beloved  minister  to  many 
congregations,  primarily  in  New  Jersey. 
With  retirement,  he  returned  to  North 
Platte,  Nebr.,  the  former  home  of  Mrs. 
Neff. 

Reverend  Neff  is  not  only  an  outstand- 
ing minister  of  the  Gospel,  but  in  addi- 
tion he  has  always  been  an  outstanding 
citizen  and  community  leader  wherever 
he  has  resided. 

He  is  a  close  friend  of  Dr.  Latch,  and 
they  have  worked  closely  together  over 
the  years. 


PEACE  CORPS  AD 


(Mr.  CONABLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  ad- 
vertisement appeared  in  the  Washington 
Post  this  morning,  signed  by  52  Peace 
Corps  vdlunteers  serving  in  Jamaica, ' 
asking  the  President  to  withdraw  all  for- 
eign troops  from  Vietnam.  I  do  not  want 
to  go  into  the  merits  of  this  position, 
which  are  not  spelled  out  in  any  de^*ii 
in  the  advertisement.  My  reaction  to  this 
ad  was  one  of  concern  lest  the  Peace 
Corps  volunteers  serving  this  coimtry 
abroad  are  mistaking  their  role  in  rep- 
resentation of  this  country.  On  checking 
with  Joseph  Blatchford.  Director  of  the 
Peace  Corps,  however,  I  find  that  he  was 
aware  of  the  pendency  of  this  advertise- 
ment, and  that  he  had,  in  fact,  encour- 
aged this  outlet  in  preference  to  sim- 
ilar activities  in  the  host  coimtry  which 
might  create  confusion  and  embarrass- 
ment for  our  coimtry  abroad. 

Viewed  in  this  light,  I  wish  to  compli- 
ment the  Director  of  the  Peace  Corps,  not 
only  on  his  sensitivity  to  the  concerns  of 
highly  motivated  young  people  serving 
our  country  in  this  volunteer  capacity, 
but  also  his  sensitivity  to  the  possible 
problems  which  heedless  enthusiasm 
could  cause  in  a  host  country.  For  those 
in  this  body  who  might  be  critical  of 
this  manifestation  from  Peace  Corps 
volunteers,  I  would  like  to  add  that  if 
Members  of  Congress  can  make  such 
strong  public  statements  on  American 
Southeast  Asian  policy  as  have  char- 
acterized this  body  over  the  past  4  years, 
there  should  be  no  reason  why  Peace 
Corps  members  should  not  be  able  to 
follow  a  similar  course,  so  long  as  trifelr 
purpose  is  to  instruct  and  affect  Ameri- 
can public  opinion  and  not  to  create 
confusion  abroad  about  American  policy. 


THE  IMMEDIATE  DANGER  OF 

DEFOLIATION  PROGRAM 
(Mr.  M^ARTHY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
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minute,  and   to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.  > 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
year  during  my  investigation  into  the 
U.S.  chemical  and  biological  warfare  pro- 
gram, I  became  concerned  about  the  de- 
foliation program  ttiat  the  United  States 
is  carrjing  on  in  Vietnam.  This  concern 
was  narrowed  to  one  particular  defoliant. 
2.4,5-T.  when  I  learned  that  tests  con- 
ducted out  here  in  Bethesda.  Md..  at  the 
Bionetics  Laboratories,  pointed  out  that 
this  defoliant  is  teratogenic — it  produces 
birth  defects  in  test  animals. 

Reports  followed  from  Vietnam  about 
deformed  children  being  born  in  defoh- 
ated  areas,  and  even  disturbing  reports 
from  within  the  United  States  where 
this  defoliant  was  being  used. 
^  I  urged  on  a  number  of  occasions  that 
this  defoliant  be  banned  frpm  use  be- 
cause of  the  danger.  I  was  immensely 
pleased  then  today  to  learn  that  the  ad- 
ministration, having  corroborated  the 
tests  by  the  Bionetics  Laboratories  that 
this  defoliant  is  teratogenic,  is  banning 
the  defoliant  in  the  Umted  States  start- 
ing tminediately. 

I  also  understand  that  the  Department 
of  Defense  is  at  any  minute  announcing 
a  ban  on  this  defoliant  in  Vietnam. 


BOLD  APPROACH   SUGGESTED  IN 
POPULATION  CONTROL 

<Mr.  KUYKENDALL  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
story  in  yesterday's  Washington  Post 
notes  that  a  student  organization  at 
Montgomery  College  is  promoting  a 
pledge  among  students  that  "if  they 
marry  they  will  produce  only  two  chil- 
dren auid  if  they,  remain  single,  they 
will  limit  their  offspring  to  one." 

The  pledge  is  to  be  sought  as  a  part  of 
the  Earth  Day  promotion  to  alert  man- 
kind to  the  dangers  to  earth's  environ- 
ment, including  transportation. 

As  one  who  is  well  past  30,  the  new 
magic  age  when  knowledge  and  wisdom 
Is  supposed  to  vanish,  may  I  suggest  to 
these  young  folks  that  if  they  would 
limit  offspring  of^ingle  people  to  none, 
then  married  folks  who  are  willing  to  in- 
volve themselves' in  the  responsibility  of 
maintaining  family  life  could  have  one 
more. 

In  any  event  I  object  to  the  formula 
of  two  children  for  married  .people  and 
one  for  unmarried.  I  happen  to  be  a 
third  child  and  if  that  formula  applied, 
it  would  have  left  me  with  a  very  limited 
choice,  either  not  to  be  bom  at  all  or  to 
be  illegitimate. 


NOMINEES  TO  SUPREME  COURT 

<Mr.  HUNT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. ) 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  of  the 
leftwingers.  and  the  professional  liberals 
who  opposed  the  President's  last  two 
nominees  to  the  Supreme  COurt,  Judges 


Clement  Haynsworth  and  G.  Harrold 
Carswell,  are  now  seeking  to  place  the 
blame  elsewhere. 

The  man  they  have  picked  as  their 
scapegoat  is  Attorney  General  John 
Mitchell. 

They  are  passing  the  word  that  the 
Attorney  General  let  down  the  President 
by  not  picking  ethical  or  competent 
men.  This  is  nonsense,  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
they  know  it. 

They  said  Judge  Haynsworth  was  unfit 
because  to  them  he  had  given  the  ap- 
pearance of  impropriety.  VlThat  they 
meant  was  that  they  smeared  him  then 
asked  people  to  believe  the  smears. 

They  said  Judge  Carswell  was  mediocre 
and  thereby  indicted  themselves  because 
they  had  approved  him  unanimously 
three  times  before  for  appointment,  first 
as  a  U.S.  attorney  and  then  twice  tis  a 
Federal  judge. 

So  having  served  as  accuser,  judge, 
and  jury  against  these  two  gentlemen 
and  having  found  them  guilty,  they  now 
try  to  convince  people  that  the  man  really 
to  blame  is  the  Attorney  General.  And 
they  have  called  on  him  to  resign. 

Yes.  Mr.  Speaker,  they  have  decided 
they  can  have  their  cake  and  eat  it,  too. 
They  can  reject  Judges  Haynsworth  and 
Carswell  and  get  John  Mitchell's  scalp 
in  the  bargain. 

Mr.  Speaker,  they  have  misjudged 
their  men.  Neither  Richard  Nixon  nor 
John  Mitchell  knuckles  under  to  pres- 
sure; which  is  more  than  I  can  say  for 
some  of  those  who  seek  their  scalps.  I 
ventured  to  forecast  that  both  the  At- 
torney General  and  the  President  will  be 
here  long  after  the  voters  have  turned 
out  those  who  seek  to  destroy  them. 


POLLUTION  OF  GREAT  LAKES — 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  « H.  DOC. 
NO.  91-308) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;   which  was 
»read  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Publjc  Works  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

To  the  Congress  o/  the  United  States: 

The  first  of  the  Great  Lakes  to  be  dis- 
covered by  the  seventeenth  century 
French  explorers  was  Lake  Huron.  So 
amazed  were  these  brave  men  by  the 
extent  and  beauty  of  that  lake,  they 
named  it  "The  Sweet  Sea". 

Today  there  are  enormous  sections  of 
the  Great  Lakes  (including  almost  all  of 
Lake  Erie)  that  make  such  a  title  ironic. 
The  by-products  of  modern  technology 
and  large  population  increases  have  pol- 
luted the  lakes  to  a  degree  inconceivable 
to  the  world  of  the  seventeenth  century 
explorers. 

In  order  to  contribute  to  the  restora- 
tion of  these  magnificent  waters,  this 
Administration  will  transmit  legislation 
to  the  Congress  which  would  stop  the 
dumping  of  polluted  dredged  spoil  into 
the  Great  Lakes.  This  bill  would: 

— Discontinue  disposal  of  polluted 
dredged  materials  into  the  Great  Lakes 
by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  private 
interests  as  soon  as  land  disposal  sites 
are  available. 


— Require  the  disposal  of  polluted 
dredged  spoil  In  containment  areas  lo- 
cated at  sites  established  by  the  Corps 
of  Eiigineers  and  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior. 

— Require  States  and  other  non-Fed- 
eral interests  to  provide  one-half  the 
cost  of  constructing  containment  areas 
and  also  provide  needed  lands  and  other 
rights. 

—Require  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
after  one  year,  to  suspend  dredging  If 
local  interests  were  not  making  reason- 
able progress  in  attaining  disposal  sites. 
I  am  directing  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  to  make  periodic  reports  of 
progress  under  this  program  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality. 

This  bill  represents  a  major  step  for- 
ward in  cleaning  up  the  Great  Lakes.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  underlines  the  need 
to  begin  the  task  of  dealing  with  the 
broader  problem  of  dumping  in  the 
oceans. 

About  48  million  tons  of  dredgings. 
sludge  and  other  materials  are  annual- 
ly dumped  off  the  coastlands  of  the 
United  States.  In  the  New  York  area 
alone,  the  amount  of  annual  dimiping 
would  cover  all  of  Manhattan  Island  to 
a  depth  of  one  foot  in  two  years.  Dis- 
posal problems  of  municipalities  are  be- 
coming worse  with  increased  popula- 
tion, higher  pfer  capita  wastes,  and  lim- 
ited disposal  sites. 

We  are  only  beginning  to  find  out 
the  ecological  effects  of  ocean  dumping 
and  current  disposal  technology  is  not 
adequate  to  handle  wastes  of  the  volume 
now  being  produced.  Compreheisive 
new  approaches  are  necessary  if  we'are 
to  manage  this  problem  expeditioiisly 
and  wisely. 

I  have  therefore  directed  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  to  work  with  the  Departments 
of  the  Interior,  the  Army,  other  Federal 
agencies,  and  State  and  local  govern- 
ments on  a  comprehensive  study  of  ocean 
dumping  to  be  submitted  to  me  by  Sep- 
tember 1,  1970.  That  study  will  recom- 
mend further  research  needs  and  appro- 
priate legislation  and  administrative  ac- 
tions. 

Specifically,  it  will  study  the  following 
areas: 

— Effects  of  ocean  dimiping  on  the 
environment,  including  rates  of  spread 
and  decomposition  of  the  waste  materi- 
als, effects  on  animal  and  plant  life,  and 
long-term  ecological  impacts.  . 

— Adequacy  of  all  existing  legisla- 
tive authorities  to  control  ocean  dump- 
ing, with  recommendations  for  changes 
where  needed. 

— Amounts  and  areas  of  dumping  of 
toxic  wastes  and  their  effects  on  the 
marine  environment. 

— Availability  of  suitable  sites  for  dis- 
posal on  land. 

— Alternative  methods  of  disposal  such 
as  Incineration  and  re-use. 

— ^Ideas  such  as  creation  of  artificial 
islands,  incineration  at  sea,  transporting 
material  to  fill  in  strip  mines  or  to  create 
artificial  moimtains,  and  bailing  wastes  "^ 
for  possible  safe  disposal  in  the  oceans. 
— The  Institutional  problems  In  con- 
trolling ocean  dumping. 
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One*' this  study  is  completed,  we  will 
be  able  to  take  action  on  the  problem 
of  ocean  dmnping. 

The  legislation  being  transmitted  to- 
day would  control  dumping  in  the  Great 
Lakes.  We  must  now  direct  our  attention 
to  ocean  diunping  or  we  may  court  the 
same  ecological  damages  that  we  have 
inflicted  on  oiu-  lands  and  inland  waters. 
Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  House,  April  IS.  1970. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE  ON 
GREAT  LAKES  DISPOSAL 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  President's  message  on  Great  Lakes 
disposal  is  another  example  of  the  tre- 
mendous leadership  President  Nixon  is 
displaying  in  the  effort  to  restore  our 
environment. 

For  years  I  have  urged  a  halt  to  the 
diunping  of  polluted  dredged  material 
back  into  the  Great  Lakes.  I  Introduced 
legislation  last  year  aimed  at  accom- 
plishing that  objective. 

I  am,  therefore,  greatly  pleased  that 
the  President  has  thrown  his  support  be- 
hind my  efforts  to  stop  this  practice, 
which  files  in  the  face  of  commonsense. 

It  it  were  at  all  feasible.  I  would  favor 
a  ban  on  dumping  any  dredged  material 
back  into  the  Great  Lakes,  whether  such 
material  was  adjudged  to  be  polluted  or 
not.  But  of  course  finding  adequate  areas 
for  land  disposal  of  the  dredgings  is  al- 
ways a  problem. 

The  administration  bill  to  stop  the 
dumping  of  polluted  dredge  spoil  into  the 
Great- Lakes  is  most  welcome.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  should  be  setting  an 
example  for  the  States,  localities,  and 
private  Industry  in  our  effort  to  restore, 
and  preserve  our  environment.  • 

The  question  of  polluted  dredgings 
goes  deeper,  of  course,  than  finding  a 
place  to  dump  spoil.  We  should  go  behind 
that  problem  and  prevent  the  entry  of 
polluted  soil  into  the  lakes.  Until  the  day 
arrives  when  we  have  accomplished  that 
goal,  however,  it  is  vital  that  dumping  of 
polluted  spoil  back  into  the  lakes  be 
stopped. 

At  the  same  time,  we  certainly  need  a 
study  of  ocean  dumping  as  outlined  by 
the  President  in  his  message  to  the  Con- 
gress. I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  President 
has  ordered  such  a  study  made. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  ex- 
tremely pleased  that  the  President  has 
sent  a  message  to  the  Congress  today 
calling  for  legislation  to  stop  the  dump- 
ing of  polluted  dredged  spoil  into  the 
Great  Lakes.  In  doing,  so  he  specifically 
pointed  to  the  fact  that  almost  all  of 
Lake  Erie  has  been  polluted  because  of 
the  "byproducts  of  modem  technology 
and  large  population  increases — to  a  de- 
gree inconceivable  to  the  17th-century 
explorers"  who  were  so  amtoed  by  the 
vast  beauty  of  these  great  natural 
resources. 

In  the  90th  Congress  and  again  on  the 
opening  day.  January  3.  1969.  of  this 
Congress  I  have  introduced  legislation 
which  would  discontinue  disposal  of  pol- 
luted dredged  materials  into  the  Great 


Lakes  by  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
or  other  Federal  agencies.  I  am  gratified 
to  note  that  the  President's  proposal  not 
only  is  a  forceful  endorsement  of  the 
intent  of  my  H.R.  1231,  but  lays  down 
firm  requirements  for  general  disposal 
of  polluted  dredged  spoil  and  strict  en- 
forcement regulations. 

This  is  a  giant  stride  forward  toward 
saving  not  only  Lake  Erie  but  all  of 
the  Great  Lakes  and  I  shall  immediately 
associate  myself  with  the  President's  re- 
quest by  cosponsoring  his  Great  Lakes 
disposal  bill.  I  urge  every  Member  of 
this  Congress  who  shares  my  concern 
over  our  environment  to  join  with  me. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  extend  their  remarks  immedi- 
ately following  the  message  of  the  Presi- 
dent today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PRIVILEGES  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
a  question  of  the  privileges  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been  subpenaed 
to  appear  before  the  District  Court  of 
the  Fourth  Judicial  District  of  the  State 
of  Oklahoma  at  Enid,  Okla.,  on  April  28, 
1970,  at  9:00  a.m.  to  testify  in  the  crim- 
inal case  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma 
against  Jessie  Block. 

Under  the  precedents  of  the  House,  I 
am  unable  to  comply  with  this  subpena 
without  the  consent  of  the  House,  the 
privileges  of  the  House  being  Involved. 
/  I,  therefore,  submit  the  matter  for 
the  consideration  of  this  body. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  certificate  and  subpena.  , 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
I  In  the  District  Court  of  tlw  fourth  Judicial 

district  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma,  In  Gar- 
field County,  No.  1654 1 

The  State  of  Oklahoma,  Plaintiff,  v. 
Jessie  Block,  Defenoent 
certificate  and  st7bpoena 

The  state  of  Oklahoma  to  the  Honorable 
Page  Belcher,  city  of  Washington,  District 
of  Columbia,  Greetings: 

You  are  hereby  commanded  to  appear  be- 
fore the  District  Court  at  Enid  in  Garfield 
County,  State  of  Oklahoma,  on  the  28th  day 
of  April,  1970.  at  9:00  o'clock  A.M.,  then  ana 
there  to  testify  as  a  witness  In  behalf  of  the 
State  of  Oklahoma  in  a  criminal  case  pending 
In  said  Court  at  an  Evidentiary  Hearing 
wherein  the  State  of  Oklahoma  Is  PltUntifi 
and  Jessie  Block  is  Defendent  and  remain 
from  day  to  day  and  from  term  to  term  until 
discharged  by  due  course  of  law. 

Witness  my  hand  this  7th  day  of  April, 
1970. 

Attest: 

E^LOISE  S.  DeVinnet, 

Court  Clerk. 

J.    RtrSSELL   SWANSON, 

District  Judge. 
Service  of  the  above  and  foregoing  (Certifi- 
cate and  Subpoena. 

ACKNOWLEDGEMENT    OF    SERVICE 

Receipt  is  hereby  acluiowledged  of  Service 
of  the  above  and  foregoing  Certificate  and 
Subpoena  this  —  day  of  AprU,  1970. 


Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as 
follows : 

H.  Res.  917 

Whereas  Representative  Page  Belcher,  a 
Member  of  this  House,  hae  been  served  with 
a  subpena  to  appear  as  a  witness  befoire  the 
District  Coiu-t  at  Enid  in  Qarfield  County, 
State  of  Oklahc»na  at  9:00  a.m.,  on  the  28th 
day  of  April,  1970,  to  testify  as  a  witness  In 
the  case  The  State  of  Oklahoma  against 
Jessie  Block;  and 

Whereas  by  the  privileges  of  this  House  no 
Member  Is  authorized  to  appear  and  testify, 
but  by  order  of  the  House:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  Representative  Page  Belcher 
Is  authorized  to  appear  In  response  to  the 
subp>ena  of  the  District  Court  of  the  FV>urth 
Judicial  District  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma,  In 
Garfield  County;   and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  as  a  respectful  answer  to 
the  subpena  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  l>e 
submitted  to  the  said  covut. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


FAMILY  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1970 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up  House 
Resolution  916  and  ask  for  its  Immedi- 
ate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  916 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  O^mmlttee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HJl. 
16311)  to  authorize  a  family  assistance  plan 
providing  basic  benefits  to  low-income  fam- 
ilies with  children,  to  provide  incentives  for 
emplojrment  and  training  to  improve  the 
capacity  for  employment  of  members  of 
such  families,  to  achieve  greater  uniformity 
of  treatment  of  recipients  under  the  Federal- 
State  public  assistance  programs  and  to  oth- 
erwise improve  such  programs,  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  any  point  of  order  against 
said  bill  pursuant  to  clause  3.  Rule  XJU,  is 
hereby  waived.  After  general  debate,  which 
shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  con- 
tinue not  to  exceed  six  hours,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means,  the  bill  shall  be  consid- 
ered as  having  been  read  for  amendment. 
No  amendment  shall  be  In  order  to  said  bill 
except  amendments  offered  by  direction  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  and  said 
amendments  shall  be  In  cntler,  any  rule  of 
the  House  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Amendments  offered  by  direction  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  may  be  of- 
fered to  any  section  of  the  bill  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  general  debate,'  but  said 
amendments  shall  not  be  subject  tp  amend- 
ment. At  the  conclusion  of  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the  Oommltte« 
shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House 
with  such  amendments  as  may  have  been 
adopted,  and  the^'prevlous  question  shall  bo 
considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  final  passage  without  Inter- 
vening motion  except  one  motion  to  recom- 
mit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
.California  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ^ield  30  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Smith)  .  pending  which  I  yield  my- 
self 7  minutes.  ^ 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  begins  the  consldera- 
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tion  of  one  of  the  most  important  pieces 
of  legislation  which  this  House  will  con- 
sider during  the  91st  Congress,  because  it 
very  specifically  represents  what  I  be- 
lieve to  be  the  breaking  of  new  ground  in 
the  field  of  social  legislation,  particularly 
as  it  pertains  to  welfare  and  to  those 
who  fall  in  the  category  of  the  poor. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  916  pro- 
vides a  closed  rule  with  6  hours  of  gen- 
eral debate  for  consideration  of  H.R. 
16311.  to  authorize  a  family  assistance 
plan  providing  basic  benefits  to  low  In- 
come families  with  children,  to  provide 
Incentives  for  employment  and  training 
to  improve  the  capacity  for  employment 
of  members  of  such  families,  to  achieve 
greater  uniformity  of  treatment  of  re- 
cipients under  the  Federal-State  public 
assistance  programs,  and  to  otherwise 
improve  such  programs,  and  for  other 
purposes.  The  resolution  also  waives  any 
point  of  order  against  the  bill  pursuant 
to  clause  3.  rule  XIII — which,  of  course, 
is  the  Ramseyer  rule. 

The  bUl.  H.R.  16311.  is  designed  to 
amend  the  Social  Security  Act  to  pro- 
vide incentives  for  employment  and 
training  of  certain  members  of  needy 
families,  to  improve  tlie  adult  assistance 
programs  and  to  improve  the  public  as- 
sistartce  programs. 

Assistance  for  more  than  2  million 
families  who  make  up  the  "working 
poor"  is  included  in  this  legislation  with 
the  idea  of  helpmg  them  achieve  self- 
sufficiency  rather  than  dependency  upon 
welfare  in  the  future.  Training  and  work 
opportunities  are  provided  as  iijcentives 
to  millions  of  families  who  would  other- 
wise be  locked  into  the  welfare  system  for 
generations  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, under  this  legislation,  would  make 
a  contnbution  toward  relieving  the  fi- 
nancial burden  of  welfare  payments  by 
State  governments. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  two  main 
objectives  of  H.R.  16311.  The  first  is  -to 
encourage  every  dependent  family  in 
America  to  stay  together,  free  from  the 
economic  pressures  which  might  split 
them  apart.  Second,  the  bill  is  intend^ 
to  convert  the  existing  programs,  w-^h 
In  too  many  situations  have  encouraged 
dependency,  to  an  integrated  program 
which  will  encourage  people  to  become 
independent  and  self-supporting  through 
incentives  to  take  training  and  enter 
employment. 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
which  reported  this  legislation,  testified 
that  this  measure  would  make  major  im- 
provements and  reforms  in  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Social  Security  Act  relating 
to  the  programs  which  aid  needy  families 
with  children,  including  coverage  of  the 
working  poor:  the  programs  which  aid 
the  aged,  blind,  and  disabled:  and  the 
programs  which  provide  manpower  serv- 
ices, training,  employment,  and  child 
care  to  welfare  recipients. 
^  It  is  estimated  that  In  the  first  year 
of  operation,  it  will  cost  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment $4  billion-plus  above  the  costs 
required  by  the  various  welfare  programs 
now  in  existence. 

In  fiscal  year  1972  the  cost  is  estimated 
to  be  something  over  $12  billion  In  addi- 
tion to  what  the  States  will  spend. 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  a  very  controver- 


sial and  complicated  piece  of  legislation 
which  some  claim  will  change  the  philos- 
ophy of  our  family  assistance  program, 
but  it  is  a  bill  which  has  been  endorsed 
by  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
memtiers  of  one  of  the  greatest  commit- 
tees ill  the  House.  So  on  that  basis.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  reso- 
lution in  order  that  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  may  be  permitted  to 
debate  this  issue  and  to  explain  the  de- 
tails of  the  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  from  California  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

I  have  the  usual  question:  What  valid 
reason  is  there  for  bringing  this  bill  be- 
fore the  House  under  a  completely  closed 
rule? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  believe  the  fairest  answer 
I  can  give  my  friend  from  Iowa  is  that 
I  have  no  basic  argument  to  make  to  jus- 
tify it. 

This  was  a  request  by  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means.  I  would  not  as- 
sume it  was  unanimously  agreed  to  by 
the  members  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  but  at  least  it  was  a  request 
from  the  verj'  distinguished  chairman 
of  that  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  <  Mr.  Mills  ' .  and  the  distin- 
guished ranking  minority  member,  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  <Mr.  Byrnes*  , 
for  a  closed  rule. 

Of  course,  it  does  deal  with  a  very 
complex  and  complicated  issue. 

I  might  ."say.  tlieie  was  a  difference  of 
opinion  in  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I 
found  myself  in  the  situation  where  I  felt 
compelled  to  vote  for  a  closed  rule  on 
this  bill. 

I  am  not  in  a  position  today  to  at- 
tempt to  defend  that  vote  to  any  great 
e^^ent.  because.  I  might  say  to  my  good 
friend,  in  spite  of  my  great  respect — 
and  there  is  no  Meml>er  of  the  House  I 
have  greater  respect  for  than  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas,  who  I  see  is  now  on 
his  feet — I  have  reservations  about  this 
bill,  and  strong  reservations.  In  fact,  to 
be  honest  about  it.  if  I  had  to  vote  right 
now  I  would  vote  against  the  passage  of 
this  bill. 

I  am  for  the  rule.  I  am  here  support- 
ing the  rule.  I  am  supporting  the  right 
of  the  committee  to  debate  the  issue.  I 
am  terribly  concerned  about  the  impli- 
cations in  this  bill.  I  do  believe  the  dis- 
tinguished meml>ers  of  the  committee 
are  entitled  to  discuss  the  issues  before 
the  House  and  to  debate  the  merits  and 
the  demerits,  because  there  are  two  sides 
to  the  issue.  Then  we  can  vote  it  up  or 
down. 

I  might  say  to  miy  good  friend,  that  is 
not  necessarily  an  answer  to  his  ques- 
tion, but  that  is  the  best  I  can  give  him 
at  the  moment. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  for  any  com- 
ment he  might  wish  to  make. 

Mr.  MILLS.  On  the  question  raised  by 
my  friend  from  Iowa,  it  is  my  informa- 
tion that  this  bill  would  be  subject  to 
amendment,  without  the  closed  rule,  not 


just  for  the  many  titles  which  are  in- 
volved in  the  bill  itself — and  that  is  a 
great  number — but  even  for  other  titles 
of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  further  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  does  not 
even  talk  in  terms  of  a  modified  closed 
rule  to  limit  it  to  the  subject  matter  of 
the  bill,  to  the  titles  or  sections  or  any- 
thing else. 

Is  it  Just  simply  fashionable?  Is  it  a 
fashion  that  caimot  be  broken?  Even 
mini  skirls,  apparently,  are  going  to 
change:  they,  are  going,  to  get  longer. 
Even  fashions  do  change. 

Is  it  just  fashionable  that  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  comes  in  with 
everj'  bill  under  a  closed  rule,  or  almost 
every  bill?  Is  it  because  of  fashion,  or 
what? 

Mr.  SISK.  Seriously^  let  me  say  to 
my  good  friend  from  Iowa.  I  believe  it 
is  a  rather  complicated  bill.  There  was 
serious  consideration  given  to  a  modified 
rule.  It  was  a  proposal  made,  for  a  modi- 
fied rule:  that  is.  a  rule  which  would 
make  in  order  certain  amendments. 

The  problem  we  were  confronted  with, 
as  an  example,  was  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  was  desirous  of  ofTering  an 
amendment  having  to  do  with  food 
stamps,  and  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia and  the  gentleman  from  Texas  'Mr. 
Burleson  >  were  interested  in  making  in 
order  a  bill  which  they  have  which  elim- 
inates the  so-called  guaranteed  annual 
income  provision  and  the  working  poor. 

There  were  some  other  proposals.  It 
came  down  to  this  situation.  Frankly.  I 
can  tell  my  friend  from  Iowa  my  position 
is,  if  you  are  going  to  open  it  up  for  one 
Individual  or  one  group  to  oCfer  amend- 
ments, then  it  is  unfair  to  deny  the  op- 
portunity to  others.  So  really  our  deci- 
sion was  finally  made  that,  all  right,  if 
you  are  going  to  come  down  here  with  a 
wide  open  rule  or  a  closed  rule,  then  you 
should  make  it  that  for  everyone.  Gen- 
erally. Mr.  Mills  and  Mr.  Byrnes  and 
others  who  discussed  it  made  it  pretty 
evident  that  in  all  fairness,  for  good  pro- 
cedure, we  had  probably  better  stick  with 
the  closed  rule,  and  that  was  the  decision 
that  was  made.  Maybe  it  was  a  bad  judg- 
ment, but.  at  any  rate,  that  was  our  de- 
cision in  the  committee. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  care  to  pursue 
this  very  much  further,  because  obvious- 
ly, or  it  seems  to  me  obviously,  nothing 
is  going  to  be  done  at>out  it  and  the  rule 
will  be  adopted,  although  I  think  it  ought 
to  be  defeated  and  this  bill  opened  up 
to  amendment  on  the  part  of  Members. 
The  House  ought  to  have  an  opportunity 
to  work  its  will  on  it.  The  point  is  we 
might  as  well  adopt  the  rule  and  vote 
on  the  biU,  because  I  think  we  are  all 
reasonably  well  acquainted  with  the  con- 
tents of  it.  Why  waste  6  hours  of  time 
debating  something  that  you  cannot 
amend  or  do  anything  with?  The  gentle- 
man from  California  himself  says  that 
as  of  now  he  thought  he  would  be  pre-"* 
pared  to  vote  against  the  bill.  I  feel  the 
same  way  about  it.  I  do  not  see  much 
point  in  wasting  6  hours  of  time,  if  it 
can  be  called  wasted,  in  listening  to  it. 
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The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  again  expired. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  myself 
2  additional  minutes. 

Let  me  say  quickly  that  this  is  a  very 
complex  proposition.  There  are  various 
philosophies  involved.  There  are   some 
innovative  things  in  this  bill.  I  am  con- 
cerned about  possible   precedents  and 
the  direction  in  which  we  are  going.  I 
question  as  to  whether  or  not  there  has 
been  a  case  made  for  work  incentives  in 
this  bill.  I  think  the  facts  and  arguments 
and  discussions  were  brought  before  the 
Committee  on  Rules  which  raised  the 
question  as  to  whether  there  was  work  in- 
centive in  it.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
Mr.  Mills.  Mr.  Byrnes,  and  I  are  con- 
cerned about  getting  a  work  incentive 
that  will  cause  people  to  want  to  work 
and  go  out  and  improve  their  economic 
conditions  and  support  their  families.  I 
am  concerned  that  there  is  not  sufficient 
incentive  in  this  bill  to  do  that.  I  want 
to  li.sten,  and  I  hope  and  urge  Members 
to  stay  on  the  floor  during  the  6  hours 
of  debate^because  I  think  it  could  be  very 
beneficial.  There  will  be  people  here  rais- 
ing  very    important   questions   on   this 
matter.  If  I  could  be  convinced  that  the 
work  incentive  is  in  here  to  the  extent 
that  I  know  in  all  sincerity  my  friend. 
Mr.  Mills,  feels  it  is  in  it.  then  I  w^ill 
support  the  bill,  but  I  do  have  grave 
reservations  about  it  and  about  the  im- 
plications and  pliilosophy  of  having  a 
guaranteed  national  wage.  I  Have  always 
opposed  it,  because  I  think  it  contrary  to 
our  whole  philosophy  and  to  the  private 
enterprise  system  in  this  country.  That 
is  why  I  am  getting  a  lot  of  mail  against, 
and  I  am  sure  tliat  other  Members  are. 
also.  It  will  be  a  very  controversial  issue 
as  we  go  down  the  road  in  this  discus- 
sion "of  this  bill  between  now  and  the 
time  when  something  may  be  done  in 
connection  with  enacting  a  law. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LATTA.  As  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules,  I  do  not  think  we  should 
leave  the  impression  stand  here  that  the 
Committee  on  Rules  was  powerless  to 
write  a  rule  that  would  take  care  of  the 
objection  raised  by  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  'Mr.  Mills).  We  could  cer- 
tainly have  written  a  rule  that  would 
have  permitted  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  iMr.  Landrum)  to  offer  his  bill 
and  also  one  that  would  have  permitted 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  to  offer  his 
substitute  on  the  food  stamp  plan  with- 
out putting  the  rest  of  the  bill  with  the 
entire  social  security  system  in  jeopardy. 
I  want  that  on  the  Record  so  we  do  not 
leave  that  impression  here. 

Mr.  SISK.  Let  me  say  to  my  good 
friend  from  Ohio  that  I,  agree  with  him. 
There  is  no  question  we  could  have  writ- 
ten such  a  rule  as  I  indicated  to  my 
good  friend  from  Iowa.  It  was  a  matter 


Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  myself 
3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman  yielding.  1  have  only  one 
question  for  the  purpose  of  information 
only.  Do  I  understand  from  House  Reso- 
lution 916  as  written  only  points  of  or- 
der pursuant  to  the  Ramseyer  rule  are 
waived? 

Mr.  SISK.  The  gentleman  is  exactly 
correct.  We  waived  it  only  on  that 
point. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  then  we  will 
be  able,  is  it  fair  for  me  to  assume,  to 
make  other  points  of  order  within  other 
rules  of  procedures  of  this  House  which 
would  stand  on  their  own  merits  if  pre- 
sented against  the  bill? 

Mr.  SISK.  The  gentleman  states  it  ex- 
actly as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  California  for  yielding. 

This  is  coming  up  under  a  closed  rule; 
is  that  correct? 

Mr.  SISK.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  GONZALEZ.  That  is.  no  one  who 
belongs  to  this  House  who  is  not  a 
member  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee or  for  that  mattei^the  Rules  Com- 
mittee will  have  a  chance  to  really  offer 
anything  meaningful  in  the  way  of 
amendments  or  modifications  to  the  bill 
as  put  forth  by  the  committee? 

Mr.  SISK.  The  gentleman  speaks  the 
facts  as  I  understand  them. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Will  the  gentleman 
explain  to  me  why? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  w^ould  rather  permit  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  <Mr.  Byrnes>  to 
explain  that.  This  was  a  request  by  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  after  considerable 
discus<:ion  and  after  several  other  pro- 
posals had  been  offered,  finally  voted,  in 
its  wisdom,  to  grant  a  6-hour  closed  rule. 
It  might  not  have  been  the  proper  thing 
to  do.  but  that  is  what  was  done. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  do  not 
mean  to  put  the  gentleman  as  an  indi- 
vidual on  the  spot.  This  is  a  very  perti- 
nent question.  I  think  every  conscien- 
tious Member  of  the  House  asks  himself 
is  there  a  special  attribute  that  sur- 
rounds the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
since  I  am  sure  other  committees  would 
like  to  get  closed  rules?  (^ 

Mr.  SISK.  No.  Let  me  say.  general^  I 
do  not  think  that  is  true.  The  facts  axe 
that  the  subject  matter  with  which  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  deals 
covers  taxes  and  social  security  which 
are  extremely  complicated  matters.  This 


of  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  Commit-  ,  does  not  mean  that  every  Member  of  the 
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tee  on  Rules,  and  the  majority  of  the 
committee.  It  was  not  a  unanimous  vote 
by  any  means. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  has  again  ex 
pired 


House  cannot  be  knowledgeable.  But  the 
facts  are  that  it  does  deal  with  matters 
of  balance  where  a  minor  amendment  or 
what  appeared  to  be  a  minor  amend- 
ment in  connection  with  either  social 
security    payments    or    tax    law    could 


throw  the  whole  program  out  of  bal- 
ance. I  think  it  has  been  generally  con- 
sidered, a  very  difficult  situation  to  at- 
tempt to  amend  or  change  tax  laws  or 
social  security  laws.  These  are,  of  course, 
the  primary  subjects  with  which  the 
Conmuttee  on  Ways  and.  Means  deals. 
They  are  not  covered  by  this  blanket 
rule. 

Let  me  say  that  legislation  coming 
from  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
is  privileged  legislation  and  I  am  sure 
my  friend  from  Texas  knows  that  they 
do  not  need  a  rule  in  order  t<i  bring  a 
bill  to  the  floor  of  the  House  for  con- 
sideration. They  can  bring  a  bill  to  the 
floor  any  time  they  are  ready,  whether 
the  Rules  Committee  looks  at  it  or  not 
because  it  is  privileged.  But  the  point  is 
that  they  come  to  us  for  a  closed  rule. 
Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  gentlem^ 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  478 
pages  in  the  compilation  of  the  social 
security  laws  alone.  I  do  not  know  but 
what  there  are.  perhaps,  3.000  or  4.000 
social  security  bills  that  are  pending  be- 
fore the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  all 
of  which  might  be  in  order  imder  an  open 
rule.  There  are  broad  references  to  this 
Internal  Revenue  Code  within  the  Social 
Security  Act  itself  that  could  or  could 
not  open  up  the  entire  Revenue  Code. 

The  purpose  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  in  asking  for  a  closed  rule, 
historically  on  tax  matters  and  social 
security  matters,  is  to  as  best  we  can  pro- 
vide for  an  orderly  procedure  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  legislation  presented  be- 
fore the  House.  That  is  the  only  reason. 
The  gentleman  from  California  re- 
members that  in  the  other  body  they 
operate  without  a  closed  rule.. 

And  I  mean  to  tell  you  they  operate. 
The  last  Social  Security  Act  contained 
better  than  500  amendments  to  the  social 
security  bill,  and  every  one  of  them  cost 
a  devil  of  a  lot  more  than  we  had  in  the 
House-passed  bill,  and  it  was  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  House  conferees  to  take 
the  bnmt  of  the  criticism  to  get  those 
amendments  out  in  the  conference. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  jield  myself  12  minutes. 

I^r.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  to  me  to  clarify  a  point  of 
jurisdiction? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  for  a 
question. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  this 
rule  could  the  right  be  denied  to  a  com- 
mittee if  it  feels  that  its  jurisdiction  has 
been  usurped  by  tlie  conditions  of  this 

bill? 

For  instance,  let  me  read: 

This  bill  will  contain  a  new  program  for 
manpower  training  employment  services  to 
be  administered  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
through  the  State  employment  offices. 

Am  I  right  or  wrong  in  that — that  that 
is  strictly  the  Jurisdicfeon  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  We  will  get 
into  some  discussion  on  that,  I  am  cer- 
tain, in  the  general  debate,  but  I  am  not 
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going  to  yield  all  of  my  time  on  this 
rule.  We  have  6  hours  to  discuss  this 
whole  matter. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, House  Resolution  916,  the  resolution 
on  the  rule,  provides  for  6  hours  of  de- 
bate with  a  closed  rule  except  for  com- 
mittee amendments,  and  waives  points 
of  order  so  far  as  the  Ramseyer  nile  is 
concerned.  No  one  except  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means — 
and  I  would  assume  that  to  mean  the 
chairman  himself,  and  probably  with 
the  agreement  of  the  ranking  minority 
member — could  or  would  offer  an 
amendment. 

It  means  that  none  of  us  who  are  not 
on  th^  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
including  those  of  us  on  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  can  do  so.  We  are  apparently 
not  capable  of  having  suCQcient  infor- 
mation or  ability  to  offer  amendments 
or  suggestioru  to  this  new  program. 

The  rule  was  requested  by  the  distin- 
guished chairman,  by  the  distinguished 
ranking  minority  member,  by  the  ad- 
ministration and  by  HEW.  There  was 
concern  as  to  the  fact  that  it  might 
open  up  the  entire  subject. 

Accordingly,  the  majority  of  us  on 
the  Committee  on  Rules  voted  for  a 
closed  rule. 

One  of  the  arguments  was  that  if  the 
rule  is  open,  or  if  a  special  rule  is  made 
to  open  up  the  so-called  guaranteed  an- 
nual income  payments,  that  they  would 
probably  be  increased  on  the  floor  of 
the  House.  One  Member  testified  before 
the  Committee  on  Rules  that  he  would 
like  to  have  the  nile  open  so  that  the 
amount  could  be  increased,  and  one  in- 
dividual who  was  a  visitor  in  the  com- 
mittee the  first  day  during  the  entire 
day's  session — and  who  was  on  televi- 
sion that  night — stated  that  she  thought 
it  was  a  good  program,  but  she  thought 
it  was  not  enough — that  they  want  $5,500 
a  year  to  any  needy  family. 

So  apparently  there  is  some  feeling  to 
increase  the  amount  over  and  above  the 
$1,600  for  a  family  of  four.  I  believe  that 
after  the  bill  is  passed  it  will  start  grow- 
ing a  year  from  then,  and  from  then 
on  the  sky  wiU  be  the  limit. 

As  to  the  bill  itself,  according  to  what 
the  report  states,  the  purpose  of  HJl. 
16311  is  to  repeal  the  current  jumble  of 
federally  assisted  welfare  programs^  and 
to  replace  them  with  a  unified  program 
of  aid  to  the  Nation's  poor. 

This  new  program  will  provide  finan- 
cial assistance  based  unpon  a  formula  to 
be  applied  nationwide. 

Also  Included  is  a  program  of  work 
training  for  those  who  require  it,  and 
child  care,  day-care  centers  to  enable 
mothers  to  work. 

Since  1960  the  number  of  recipients 
within  the  w^are  system  has  Increased 
from  2.4  million  to  about  6.7  million 
and  minor  children  make  up  most  of  this 
increase. 

In  this  same  period  costs  of  the  pro- 
gram have  tripled  to  about  $7.8  billion. 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  estimates  that  the  costs 
could  double  in  the  next  5  years  under 
the  present  system. 


This  bill  restructures  that  entire  syf- 
tem.  It  places  increased  stress  on  work- 
training  programs  and  the  development 
of  child  day-care  centers.  It  requires  all 
of  the  adult  recipients  to  register  at  em- 
ployment centers  and  accept  suitable 
work;  sind  sets  a  nationwide  scale  of  as- 
sistance payments  to  all  eligible  families. 

Each  family  with  children  whose  in- 
come is  less  than  the  family  benefit 
level — computed  at  $500  each  for  the 
first  two  members  of  the  fffttiily  and 
S300  for  each  additional  member — would 
be  eligible  to  receive  a  payment.  To  qual- 
ify to  receive  such  assistance,  members 
of  the  family  must  meet  the  registra- 
tion for  work  or  training  requirements. 
The  amount  of  payment  each  family  re- 
ceives will  be  based  on  the  difference  be- 
tween the  family  benefit  level  and  the 
amount  of  income  earned  by  the  family. 
For  example,  the  family  of  four  with  no 
income  would  be  eligible  to  receive  $1.- 
600 — $500  plus  S500  plus  $300  plus  $300. 

E^very  needy  family  In  the  Nation 
would  be  eligible  to  receive  assistance, 
but  a  family  with  $1,500  or  more  in  re- 
sources, excluding  its  home  and  house- 
hold goods  and  personal  effects,  would 
not  be  eligible  for  any  assistance.  Cer- 
tain types  of  income  would  be  excluded 
in  determining  the  total  Federal  benefit 
level.  Excludible  income  Includes: 

First,  the  first  $720  per  year  of  each 
adult  member  of  the  family,  plus  one- 
half  of  the  remainder. 

Second,  food  stamps  and  other  public 
or  private  charity,  including  veterans' 
pensions. 

Third,  all  timings  of  a  child  in  school. 

Each  family  member  would  be  required 
to  register  for  employment  or  work  train- 
ing with  a  public  employment  office.  Ex- 
ceptions to  this  rule  are  children  under 
21  who  are  in  school,  those  who  are  ill 
or  disabled,  a  mother  with  a  child  under 
the  age  of  6.  one  who  is  caring  for  an 
ill  family  member,  or  whose  husband  is 
registered  under  the  program. 

Any  individual  who  refuses  to  register 
or  to  accept  vocational  rehabilitation 
will  not  be  counted  in  determining  the 
amoimt  of  the  family  benefit. 

The  several  States  will  have  to  sup- 
plement the  family  assistance  payments 
up  to  the  level  of  their  aid  for  dependent 
children  programs  or  the  poverty  level — 
whichever  is  lower — in  order  to  be  eli- 
gible for  Federal  funds  under  medicaid 
and  other  welfare  programs.  States  will 
not,  how;ever,  have  to  supplement  Federal 
payments  to  the  working  poor. 

An  appeals  procedure  is  provided.  Any 
person  who  disagrees  with  any  decision 
relating  to  his  eligibility  for.  or  the 
amounts  of  his  family  assistance  pay- 
ments may  obtain  a  hearing.  Any  final 
determination  can  be  reviewed  in  the 
local  district  court,  where  factual  deter- 
minations previously  made  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
would  be  conclusive. 

The  bill  terminates  the  present  work 
incentive  program  and  creates  a  new  one 
operated  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 
Training  would  be  provided  all  regis- 
trants who  need  it.  Concurrently,  State 
welfare  agencies  would  be  required  to 
provide  health  and  other  benfits  to  facili- 
tate the  participation  of  individuals  in 


the  training  program.  Federal  appropria- 
tions are  authorized  to  cover  up  to  90 
percent  of  the  costs  of  the  new  training 
program  with  the  State  responsible  for 
the  remaining  10  percent.  If  a  State  fails 
to  provide  its  10  percent.  Federal  assist- 
ance to  other  welfare  programs  within 
such  State  would  be  reduced  by  the 
amount  of  the  State's  deficit.  Each  per- 
son in  the  training  progrtCJh  will  receive 
an  allowance  of  $30  per  month  for  inci- 
dental and  travel  expenses.  Funds  to 
cover  such  costs  as  transportation  and 
other  costs  directly  cormected  with  the 
training  program  can  also  be  paid  out  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

Day-care  centers  for  minor  children 
are  to  be  provided.  The  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  is  au- 
thorized to  make  grants  covering  up  to 
100  percent  of  the  costs  to  public  and 
private  nonprofit  agencies  to  assure  that 
such  assistance  is  provided  for  all  train- 
ing program  participants  who  require  it. 

The  present  separate  assistance  pro- 
grams for  the  aged,  blind,  needy,  and 
disabled  are  eliminated.  In  their  place,  a 
new  combined  Federal-State  unified  pro- 
gram is  Instituted  to  cover  the  same 
groups  of  people.  Following  federally  set 
definitions  and  qualifications,  the  State 
will  be  required  to  provide  a  payment 
sufficient  to  bring  an  individual's  total 
income  up  to  at  least  $110  per  month. 
No  restrictions  such  as  residenpm>citi- 
zenship  requirements  could  be  instituted. 
The  Federal  Goverrunent  would  pay  90 
percent  of  the  first  $65  of  the  average 
monthly  payment,  and  25  percent  of 
the  remainder,  up  to  the  limits  set  by 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  Fifty  percent  of  all  Stete  ad- 
ministrative costs  would  also  be  paid  by 
the  Government. 

The  effective  date  is  July  1,  1971,  with 
s(>ecial  provisions  for  States  with  stat- 
utes which  prevent  them  from  comply- 
ing by  that  date. 

The  cost  of  the  bill  to  the  Federal 
Government  in  its  first  year  of  operation 
is  approximately  $4.4  billion  above  the 
costs  required  by  the  present  welfare 
programs.  The  total  Federal  outlay  in 
fiscal  1972,  the  first  year  of  the  new 
program,  is  estimated  to  be  approxi- 
mately $12.2  billion  with  the  States  ex- 
pending another  $5.5  billion.  The  cost 
of  the  bill  is  about  the  same  as  that  pro- 
posed by  President  Nixon.  The  major 
change  Is  that  the  reported  bill  treats 
the  States  differently,  and  in  so  doing 
will  reduce  the  overall  State  expendi- 
tiires  by  some  $567,600,000.  This  results 
from  a  change  in  State  matching  sup- 
plemental payments  which  help  States 
with  higher  benefit  levels,  and  the  in- 
creased- minimum  income  standards 
which  require  States  with  low  support 
levels  to  Increase  their  fiscal  effort. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  <Mr.  Bttrleson),  introduced 
H.R.  16600  on  March  23  as  a  substitute. 
The  Rules  Committee  did  not  make  that 
bill  in  order  as  a  substitute,  so  the  pro- 
visions of  that  bill  will  not  be  before  the 
House.  It  contains  much  of  the  language 
of  the  present  bill,  with  the  exception  of 
certain  guaranteed  income  payments. 

It  seems  to  me  the  idea  that  is  pre- 
sented in  H.R.  16311  has  been  around 
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here  for  a  number  of  years.  It  has  been 
dusted  off  a  little  bit  and  some  frosting 
put  on  it.  It  has  been  introduced  as  a 
welfare  program.  If  it  had  been  intro- 
duced by  the  last  administration  in  the 
form  it  is  in,  many  Republican  Members 
would  have  opposed  it  very  bitterly. 

Almost  everyone  agrees  that  we  need 
some  welfare  reform,  that  the  present 
system  is  not  working.  But  Is  this  wel- 
fare reform?  I  believe  it  was  Introduced 
originally  as  welfare  reform,  but  I  do  not 
think  it  turned  out  to  be  a  welfare  reform 
program.  In  my  opinion,  it  Is  more  of 
a  welfare  expansion  program. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  bill 
would  add  approximately  15  million  peo- 
ple to  the  welfare  rolls  of  the  United 
States.  The  California  State  Department 
of  Social  Welfare  has  not  been  able  to 
*  estimate  the  cost  to  the  State  of  the  wel- 
fare program. 

Now,  some  of  the  problems:  I  refer  you 
to  pages  21  and  22  of  the  bill,  where  the 
conditions  are  set  forth  and  the  excep- 
tions are  set  forth,  and  I  particularly 
refer  to  the  question  of  what  is  suitable 
employment.  The  person  has  to  take  suit- 
able employment.  What  Is  suitable  em- 
ployment? Who  is  going  to  determine 
what  suitable  employment  is? 

Suppose  sm  individual  is  trained  said 
he  is  told  to  take  a  job  1  mile  away.  There 
is  no  transportation,  public  or  private.  He 
must  travel  1  mile  each  way.  He  says: 

I  can't  walk  that  lar.  I  can  only  wallt 
two  miles  a  day,  one  mile  to  work  and  one 
mile  l>ack. 

_  Would  that  be  suitable  employment? 

5  And  after  training,  would  he  then  go 

X  back  on  the  welfare  program?  I  do  not 

know,  and  there  is  no  language  in  the 
bill  that  will  help  definitely  to  deter- 
mine that  question. 

Suppose  a  person  does  not  like  the 
Job  to  which  he  is  sent.  In  some  plants 
employees  cannot  smoke.  In  plants 
manufacturing  aircraft  they  have  15- 
minute  breaks  twice  a  day  so  that  em- 
ployees can  go  outside  to  certain  areas 
where  they  can  smoke.  Suppose  an  in- 
dividual does  not  like  the  job.  He  stays 
out  22  minutes.  His  foreman  or  super- 
visor says,  "Where  have  you  been?"  He 
says.  "I  took  a  little  extra  time." 

Suppose  he  does  not  like  the  work  and 
throws  a  monkey  wrench  in  the  ma- 
chinery and  breaks  it. 

How  long  are  the  employers  going  to 
have  to  keep  these  people  there  if  they 
do  not  like  the  job  and  think  it  is  not 
suitable?  It  seems  to  me  that  we  must 
have  more  definite,  more  specific  lan- 
giiage  as  to  what  suitable  employment  is 
going  to  be  and  who  is  going  to  enforce 
it  and  what  we  do  if  the  individual  who 
is  trained  will  not  take  the  employment. 
We  have  to  have  more  specific  language 
in  this  bill  to  tell  us  what  we  will  do  if 
this  employment  is  not  considered  suit- 
able. 

Take  domestics.  In  my  area  we  cannot 
get  domestic  workers.  I  have  some  fami- 
lies where  the  father  and  mother  both 
are  working,  one  where  ihey  have  three 
children,  one  of  whom  is  semi-handi- 
capped. They  carmot  get  anybody  to  take 
the  job.  The  State  employment  agency 
does  not  have  anybody.  No  private  em- 
ployment agencies  have.  We  have  tried 


to  get  a  woman  in  from  Mexico  who  was 
wllline  t»-come  up  here.  They  carmot  get 
cer^iipKation  from  'the  Labor  Depart- 
mehtr  They  always  place  an  "x"  in  the 
box  that  says  there  are  plenty  of  avail- 
able people.  People  apparently  do  not 
want  to  be  domestic  workers. 

Are  we  going  to  train  them  for  that? 
Will  that  be  considered  suitable  employ- 
ment, if  they  do  not  want  that  employ- 
ment? 

Take  the  engineers.  Some  have  lost 
their  jobs  because  of  the  shortage  of 
contracts.  They  want  jobs  but  there  are 
not  any.  What  do  we  do  about  those  peo- 
ple? It  seems  to  me  we  have  to  have 
some  jobs  available  for  these  engineers 
who  are  out  of  work  now. 

I  have  talked  to  brokerage  firms  in 
New  York,  I  talked  to  the  heads  of  two 
i)f  them  yesterday.  They  told  me  that 
at  the  present  time  they  are  Just  barely 
able  to  keep  their  heads  above  water. 
They  said,  "Allen,  why  don't  you  solve  a 
crisis  in  Washington?"  I  said,  "What 
crisis  do  you  have  in  mind?"  They  said. 
"Well,  solve  Vietnam  or  something,  be- 
cause we  cannot  keep  going  as  we  are." 
I  think  the  administration  is  trying  to 
solve  Vietnam,  but  it  is  not  as  easy  as 
that. 

I  have  two  plants  in  my  area,  two  cor- 
poration which  a  year  or  two  ago  sent 
in  proposals  saying  that  they  were  will- 
ing to  train  200  people.  This  is  not  on- 
the-job  training.  They  will  have  facili- 
ties, counselors,  and  teachers  and  all  that 
is  necessary  to  determine  what  work  the 
people  can  do.  They  guaranteed  they 
would  train  200  people  per  year  and 
guaranteed  them  jobs  if  the  Government 
would  simply  pay  half  the  cost  of  the 
expenses.  I  could  not  get  a  nlckle  down- 
town in  the  last  administration  or  in 
this  one.  Yet  the  two  corporations  were 
perfectly  willing  to  spend  their  own 
money  to  do  that. 

I  think  we  have  some  problems  from 
that  standpoint,  and  I  thought  those  two 
fine  companies  would  have  interesting 
pilot  programs.  They  were  interested  in 
doing  it. 

I  was'  talking  to  some  executives  the 
last  time  I  was  home,  in  a  plant  which  Is 
a  subsidiary  in  my  district,  and  they  said 
they  are  scared  to  death  because  there 
are  so  many  Imports  coming  in  they  do 
not  know  how  they  can  keep  going  unless 
conditions  get  better. 

Now,  what  about  the  professional 
poor?  There  are  a  million  or  a  million 
and  a  half  of  them.  We  will  not  let  them 
starve.  We  do  not  believe  in  that.  So  if 
they  will  not  work  and  they  take  the 
program  and  they  register  once,  what 
are  we  then  going  to  do  about  that? 

I  only  mention  these  things  because  it 
seems  to  me  the  bill  ought  to  be  more 
clear.  The  proponents  claim  this  will 
create  incentives  to  work  and  keep  fami- 
lies together.  I  certainly  hope  so,  but  I 
doubt  it  very  much.  None  of  us  has  a 
crystal  ball.  We  cannot  look  into  the 
future.  They  say,  "Let  us  try  the  pro- 
gram." But  we  must  keep  In  mind  that 
we  have  other  programs  which  are 
spending  money  In  education,  in  clean 
air,  water  pollution,  environmental  con- 
trol, veteran  problems,  Vietnam,  and  on 
and  on.  This  program  is  going  to  cost 
more  and  more  money. 


Will  we  have  to  increase  the  debt  be- 
fore June  30?  Will  we  have  to  have  an 
extension  of  the  surtax?  People  feel  now 
that  they  are  being  taxed  to  death.  If  we 
keep  on,  they  are  liable  to  say,  "Throw 
all  the  rascals  out  in  Washington  and 
replace  the  whole  Congress." 

This  starts  a  Federal  means  test  for 
the  first  time.  I  do  not  know  whether 
that  is  good  or  bad.  The  facts  will  be 
placed  into  a  computer.  The  answer 
comes  out  that  the  father  does  not  make 
enough  money  to  support  his  children. 
Do  we  then  tell  the  children  that  your 
father  is  not  capable  of  supporting  them? 
Is  that  for  the  good  of  the  children? 

It  starts  a  guaranteed  income  program. 
I  am  all  for  a  guaranteed  work  program, 
but  I  am  opposed  to  a  guaranteed  income 
program.  There  will>e  statements  made 
by  Member  after  Member  that  we  now 
have  a  guarante<^  aimual  income  which 
was  written  into  the  law  some  years  ago. 
From  a  practical  standpoint,  that  may  be 
true  with  the  State  programs  and  the 
social  welfare,  and  so  forth,  and  maybe 
there  is  a  certain  amoimt  that  certain 
families  actually  will  receive. 

But  this  is  the  first  time  to  my  knowl- 
edge that  we  will  actually  write  into  the 
Federal  ftiw  that  we  will  guarantee  a 
family  a  certain  amoimt  of  money  per 
year  depending  upon  that  family.  I  be- 
Ueve  the  U.S.  Treasury  is  liable  to  be 
opened  wide  for  the  first  time  in  our  his- 
tory to  pay  people  a  certain  amoimt  of 
money. 

I  believe  that  this  bill  needs  more 
study.  I  am  all  for  improving  the  pro- 
gram, as  everybody  is,  but  I  would  hope 
that  the  committee  would  give  considera- 
tion to  further  studying  this  program,  to 
figuring  out  what  suitable  work  is  and 
who  is  going  to  decide  it,  what  it  is  going 
to  cost,  and  then  come  in  here,  and  per- 
haps have  a  little  better  legislation  than 
we  will  have  under  a  strictly  closed  rule, 
if  this  bill  reaches  that  point. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  intend 
to  vote  against  the  bill  in  its  present 
form. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Rosxenkowski). 
Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  March  1 1. 1  joined  with  my  colleagues  ' 
on  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
in  reporting  H.R.  16311.  This  bUl  sym- 
bolizes a  great  step  forward  in  provid- 
ing a  basic  level  of  financial  assistance 
throughout  the  Nation  to  needy  families 
with  children.  In  addition,  the  bill  is 
Intended  to  coroiSTt  the  existing  public 
assistance  program  from  one  which  re- 
sults in  people  remaining  in  dependency 
to  one  which  will  encourage  people  to 
become  independent  and  self-support- 
ing through^incentives  to  take  training 
and  enter  employment. 

Since  1960,  the  number  of  recipients 
receiving  aid  under  AFDC  programs  has 
increased  from  2.4  million  to  about  6.7 
million.  Moreover,  the  proportion  of 
children  receiving  assistance  has  been 
rapidly  increasing — from  30  children  per  ^ 
1,000  in  1955  to  about  60  children  per 
1,000  in  1970.  In  addition  the  costs  of 
these  programs  have  more  than  tripled 
during  the  last  10  years — to  about  $4 
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billion  at  present.  Estimates  made  toy 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  indicate  these  costs  could 
more  than  double  again  during  the  next. 
5  years  unless  action  is  taken  now  to 
deal  with  the  ufiderlying  causes  of  this 
crushing  increase  in  both  costs  and  num- 
bers of  recipients. 

It  is  clear  that  the  type  of  welfare  leg- 
islation that  has  been  enacted  in  recent 
years  has  not  been  very  effective  in  deal- 
ing with  the  massive  problems  that  are 
plaguing  the  welfare  programs.  It  is 
equally  clear  that  a  new  direction  must 
be  taken  to  handle  these  problems. 

As  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means.  HJl.  16311  represents  just 
such  a  new  direction  for  family  assist- 
ance. It  is  designed  to  carry  out  the  com- 
mittee's intent  to  reduce  dependence  on 
assistance  and  restore  more  families  to 
employment  and  self-reliance.  It  is  my 
firm  belief  that  this  will  gradually  Te- 
verse  the  present  trend  of  spiraling  cost 
and  increasing  dependence  upon  welfare. 

Basically,  the  family  assistance  plan 
provides  that  each  family  with  children 
under  18 — or  under  21  if  attendins 
school — whose  nonexcludable  income  is 
less  than  $500  per  year  for  each  of  the 
first  two  family  members  and  $300  per 
year  for  each  additional  family  member. 
and  whose  resources — other  than  these 
excluded — the  home,  household  goods, 
personal  effects,  and  so  forth,  are  less 
yian  $1,500  would  be  eligible  to  receive 
a  family  assistance  benefit. 

Unlike  present  law.  the  family  assist- 
ance plan  contained  in  the  bill  includes 
needy  families  where  the  father  is  in 
the  home  and  fully  employed.  The  bill 
provides  a  uniform  earnings  exemption 
which  i.s  equally  applicable  to  families 
with  male  and  female  heads  and  well  as 
those  who  are  fully  and  partially  em- 
ployed.    - 

For  purposes  of  Federal  benefits  under 
the  family  assistance  plan,  the  first  $60 
a  month  in  earnings  would  be  disre- 
garded plus  one-half  of  the  remainder. 
A  family  of  four  would  therefore  be  able 
to  receive  some  benefits  under  the  pro- 
gram until  its  income  reaches  $3,920. 

Under  the  program,  a  family  without 
other  Income  will  receive  $500  per  year 
for  each  of  the  first  two  family  members, 
plus  $300  per  year  for  each  additional 
family  member.  These  pajTnent  rates  es- 
tablish a  Federal  income  maintenance 
fl#or  which  in  most  States  will  be  in- 
creased by  required  State  supplementa- 
tion for  all  families  except  the  working 
poor.  The  bill  provides  that  each  State 
that  was  making  AFDC  pa>'ments  higher  . 
than  the  new  family  assistance  benefit, 
would  be  required  to  maintain  the  levels 
of  payments  in  effect  as  of  January  1, 
1970,  or,  if  it  is  lower,  a  level  correspond- 
ing to  the  poverty  level  as  defined  in  the 
bill. 

In  order  to  assist  the  States  in  mak- 
ing supplementary  payments.  H.R.  16311 
provides  that  the  Federal  Government 
generally  would  pay  a  State  30  percent  of 
the  amount  expended  by  the  State  in 
making  such  payments  each  fiscal  year. 


not  including  any  supplementary  pay- 
ments made  to  the  working  poor.  How- 
ever, there  would  be  no  Federal  payment 
for  that  part  of  the  supplementary  pay- 
ment which  exceeds  the  difference  be- 
tween the  applical)le  poverty  level  and 
the  sum  of  the  family  assistance  pay- 
ment and  any  income  of  the  family  not 
disregarded  in  computing  the  supple- 
mentary payments. 

H.R.  16311  also  provides  much  needed 
assistance  to  the  States  in  meeting  the 
costs  of  their  public  assistance  pro- 
grams. Under  present  law,  in  Illinois  the 
costs  of  family  programs  of  assistance 
were  $158.1  million  in  1968.  The  Federal 
Govenmient  bore  S78.9  million  of  this 
cost,  and  the  State  paid  $79.2  million. 
Under  H.R.  16311.  for  1968.  these  total 
costs  would  have  been  $173.6  miUion.  The 
Federal  Government's  share  would  have 
been  $127.4  million  and  the  States  share. 
$46.2  million.  Thus.  H.R.  16311  would 
provide  a  total  increase  in  assistance  to 
families  in  Illinois  of  S15.5  million  while 
decreasing  the  costs  of  the  program  to 
the  State  by  $33  million. 

I  am  also  pleased  that  ti:ie  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  included  in  H.R. 
16311  significant  improvements  in  the 
programs  which  assist  the  aged,  blind, 
and  disabled.  The  bill  provides  for  com- 
bining the  present  categories  for  assist- 
ance to  these  groups  into  one  combined 
adult  assistance  program  and  for  uru- 
form  requirements  for  all  States  for  eli- 
gibility factors  such  as  the  level  and 
type  of  resources  allowed  and  degree  of 
disability  or  blindness. 

More  importantly,  under  H.R.  16311, 
States  must  assure  that  each  aged,  blind, 
or  disabled  adult  will  receive  assistance 
sufficient  to  bring  his  total  income  up  to 
$110  a  month.  In  addition,  incentives  are 
provided  for  the  States  to  enter  into 
agreements  for  Federal  administration 
of  the  combined  program  and  a  simpli- 
fied Federal  matching  formula  which  will 
result  in  generally  more  favorable  Fed- 
eral participation  in  the  cost  of  the  pay- 
ments. For  instance,  in  my  home  State 
of  Illinois,  the  difference  between  exist- 
ing law  and  H.R.  16311  for  the  year  1968 
would  result  in  a  savings  of  $6.7  million 
for  Illinois  and  an  increase  in  expendi- 
tures by  the  Federal  Government  of  SI  1.5 
million.  The  increase  in  payments  of  as- 
sistance under  the  adult  categories  in 
Illinois  would  be  $4.8  milUon. 

In  summary.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  state  my  strong  support  of  this 
bill  and  urge  the  House  to  take  prompt 
action  on  its  approval.  Overall,  the  bill 
will  provide  equitable  treatment  of  work- 
ing poor  families:  reduction  in  financial 
incentives  for  family  breakup:  reduction 
of  variations  in  payment  levels  among 
the  States  through  the  introduction  of  a 
Federal  fioor  for  family  assistance  pay- 
ments: establishment  of  a  strengthened 
manpower  training  program:  and  im- 
provements in  the  level  of  help  and  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  adult  assistance  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  10  min- 
utes to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Landruic). 


Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  find 
myself  today  in  a  most  awkward  position, 
yet  awkward  as  it  is  I  am  not  uncom- 
f  oi  table. 

It  is  awkward  for  me  to  find  myself  in 
opposition  to  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  my  committee,  and  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  men  of  the  Congress. 

It  is  likev^ise  awkward  to  find  myself 
opposing  the  distinguished  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Byrnes). 

But,  as  I  said,  it  is  not  uncomfortable. 
If  sJfch  an  incongruity  as  that  statement 
implies  appears  to  be  impossible  of  ac- 
ceptance, then  allow  me  to  ask  the  Mem- 
bers to  study  carefully  during  the  next  6 
hours  of  debate  and  discussion  on  this 
floor  the  incongruities  in  this  piece  of 
legislation,  and  what  I  just  said  will  seem 
as  compatible  as  a  newly  married  couple. 

In  reflecting  upon  the  provisions  of 
this  leurislation  and  what  I  see  in  it  for 
the  future  of  this  country,  if  the  legisla- 
tion becomes  law.  there  comes  to  my  mind 
the  opening  lines  of  Charles  Dickens' 
"Tale  of  T\so  Cities. "  I  hope  the  Mem- 
bers will  indulge  me  if  I  recall  those 
opening  lines. 

It,  was  the  best  of  times,  it  was  the  worst 
of  times,  it  was  the  age  of  wisdom,  it  was  the 
age  of  foolishness,  it  was  the  epoch  of  belief. 
It  was  the  epoch  of  Incredulity,  it  was  the 
season  of  light.  It  was  the  season  of  darkness. 
It  was  the  spring  cf  hope.  It  was  the  winter 
of  despair,  we  had  everything  before  us.  we 
had  nothing  before  us.  we  were  all  going  di- 
rect to  heaven,  we  were  all  going  direct  the 
other  way — In  short,  the  period  was  so  far 
like  the  present  period,  that  some  of  Its 
noisiest  authorities  insisted  on  its  being  re- 
ceived, for  good  or  for  evil,  in  the  superlative 
degree  of  comparison  only. 

Now.  in  this  bill  we  have  some  of  the 
very  best  things.  No  Member  of  this 
House,  and  certainly  no  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  who 
heard  the  testimony,  can  disagree  with 
the  fact  that  we  need  reform  in  all  of 
our  welfare  programs  and  in  our  welfare 
legislation.  But.  in  its  entirety  the  bill  is 
not  really  reform  but  revolutionary 
change  that  ought  to  be  subjected  to 
amendments  which  this  rule  precludes. 

And,  when  you  study  carefully  the  in- 
novations in  this  bill  to  bring  about  that 
reform,  I  think  we  must,  of  necessity, 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  some  of  the 
wojst  things  ever  proposed  to  this  Con- 
gress are  contained  in  it,  and  one  of 
them  is  a  guaranteed  annual  income. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it.  ladies  and 
gentlemen — make  no  mistake  about  it — 
you  vote  this  legislation  into  law  and 
you  go  down  the  road  of  no  return,  be- 
cause you  have  guaranteed  an  income 
out  of  public  fimds  to  people  employed 
and  to  people  unemployed.  To  me  that  is 
not  the  a«e  of  wisdom;  that  is  the  age  of 
foolishness;  that  is  the  age  of  reckless- 
ness. 

To  think  that  I  must  confront  such  a 
proposition  with  my  responsibility  as  a 
Member  of  this  body  and  report  to  my 
constituents  that  I  am  foreclosed  from 
offering  an  amendment  in  the  House  of 
Representatives    to    give    this    body    a 
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chance  to  vote  on  it,  I  have  to  say.  as 
Dickens  said,  "This  is  the  age  of  de- 
spair." That  is  because  I  cannot  offer 
an  amendment  here  under  this  rule  to 
take  out  this  objectionable  feature  of 
the  guaranteed  income.  I  have  to  swal- 
low it  if  I  want  to  vote  for  the  im- 
provements that  are  in  this  bill  for  aid  to 
dependent  children,  for  the  aged,  for  the 
blind,  an<J^'f6\  the  unfortunate  of  tliis 
country.  Sovl  pespair  to  have  to  come 
here  today  alid  admit  to  myself  that  we 
are  foieclosed  by  the  leadership  of  this 
House  and  the  leadership  of  tliis  com- 
mittee by  the  demand  for  a  closed  rule. 
Incidentally,  I  was  not  a  part  of  that 
request  for  a  closed  rule.  I  voiced  my 
objections  to  it,  as  the  chairman  will  re- 
call, when  the  request  was  made  in  the 
committee. 

The  leadership  of  this  House  says, 
bring  this  on  under  a  closed  rule.  Now, 
what  is  wrong  with  any  Representative 
in  this  House  facing  up  to  an  amendment 
that  affects  the  course  of  welfare  legis- 
lation of  this  country  and  changes  the 
fundamental  structure  of  our  Nation 
more  than  any  other  single  piece  of  leg- 
islation in  the  18  years  that  I  have  been 
a  Member  of  Congress? 

What  does  a  guaranteed  income  prom- 
ise? Let  us  take  two  workingmen,  two 
wage  earners,  working  side  by  side,  with 
equal  skills,  drawing  the  same  identical 
wage.  We  will  just  use  $2  an  hour  as  an 
example.  One,  being  rather  prolific  him- 
self and  perhaps  having  a  prolific  mate, 
has  a  large  family,  let  us  say  five  or  six. 
And  the  other,  not  being  so  inclined  or 
so  constructed,  has  probably  one  or  two. 
Yet.  the  one  with  the  large  family  will 
draw  from  the  Federal  Government,  just 
like  the  employees  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, a  check  every  month  to  sup- 
plement his  income  to  bring  him  up  to 
the  level  of  income  the  Government  says 
a  family  of  his  size  should  have.  And, 
mind  you.  it  will  come  from  the  wages 
of  the  man  working  alongside  him  sim- 
ply because  the  man  working  alongside 
him  chose  to  have  a  family  of  smaller 
proportions  and  does  not  receive  from 
his  Government  a  subsidy  payment.  But 
he  pays  his  tax.  ' 

You  cannot  deny  that,  gentlemen.  The 
leadership  of  this  House  cannot  deny  it, 
if  they  have  studied  this  bill.  My  distin- 
guished friends  in  the  Committee  of 
Ways  and  Means  with  their  great  capac- 
ity as  legislators  and  as  statesmen  can- 
not deny  it  because  they  know  it  is  here. 
Moreover,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  offer 
an  amendment  designed  to  stop  provi- 
sions in  the  bill  which  will  add  literally 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  employees  to 
the  employment  rolls  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  Why? 
Mr.  Speaker,  we  now  have  about  2 
million  people  on  the  welfare  rolls  as  I 
understand  it — perhaps,  a  little  less — but 
we  are  with  this  bill  about  to  add  15 
million  as  a  minimum  estimate,  but  as 
a  maximum  estimate  in  my  judgment 
between  25  million  and  30  million.  And  to 
administer  the  law  for  all  these  new  wel- 
fare recipients  literally  thousands  of 
new  employees  will  be  required.  We  are 


going  to  be  saying  in  law  as  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  California  said 
awhile  ago,  "Listen,  fellow,  your  daddy 
is  working;  your  daddy  has  got  five  chil- 
dren; you  have  got  four  brothers  and  sis- 
ters; your  daddy  has  got  a  wife  and  there 
are  seven  in  your  family."  In  other  words, 
he  is  working  and  he  is  making  $6,120. 
■jg^  my  way  of  thinking  that  fellow  has  a 
pretty  substantial  pride  in  his  family 
relationship  and  in  his  accomplishments. 
He  is  not  going  to  be  able  to  furnish  each 
one  of  those  children  two  pairs  of  shoes 
all  the  time,  the  best  cuts  of  meat  all 
the  time,  two  suits  and  he  is  not  going 
to  ride  in  Cadillacs,  even  though  it  might 
be  a  -.'welfare  CadiUac."  But  his  children 
have  pride  in  the  fact  that  their  father 
is  making  them  a  living.  Yet,  we  are 
coming  in  here  on  page  28  of  this  bill  and 
saying  to  that  man  because  he  makes  less 
than  $6,120  and  has  tri^t  many  children, 
he  is  in  poverty.  And.  we  are  saying  to 
those  children.  "Your  daddy  is  in  poverty. 
Your  Government  is  going  to  keep  you 
up." 

Mr.  Speaker,  by  doing  this  we  will  de- 
stroy the  motivation  of  that  child,  we 
will  destroy  the  incentive  of  that  man  to 
improve  his  skill.  Further,  we  are  pro- 
posing a  statute,  that  does  something  we 
have  never  done  before  by  telling  a 
workingman — not  a  leafing  man — telling 
a  man  working  that  because  you  make 
less  than  so  much  you  are  in  poverty  and 
the  Goverrmient  is  going  to  take  public 
money  and  pay  you  a  subsidy. 

That  will  require  great  sums  of  money. 
New  revenue  must  be  found.  Surtaxes  will 
be  added  and  increased — not  reduced  or 
eliminated  as  now  planned.  Budget  de- 
ficits will  grow — not  decline  and  all  be- 
cause we  take  the  tragic  step  proposed 
in  this  bill  of  guaranteeing  to  a  man— 
whether  or  not  he  works — annual  income 
equal  to  a  figure  the  Government  decides 
he  should  have. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  has  expired. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  the 
gentleman  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
bill  puts  the  benefits  in  this  order:  Cash, 
food,  and  work.  So  long  as  we  keep  the 
priorities  in  that  6rder,  gentlemen,  we 
are  going  to  be  faced  with  the  welfare 
recipient  saying,  "No;  I  am  not  going  to 
work  because  I  have  already  got  that 
cash  and  I  have  also  got  my  food." 

Now,  if  you  turn  it  around  the  other 
way  and  put  work  first  and  cash  last, 
then  we  will  get  along  the  road  that 
seems  to  me  more  American. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to 
tax  every  man  and  woman  in  this  coun- 
try for  what  is  necessary  to  take  care  of 
the  aged  and  to  take  care  of  the  imfortu- 
nates  and  to  take  care  of  those  who  can- 
not take  care  of  themselves.  But  I  am 
unwilling  to  levy  a  single  copper  of  tax 
in  America  to  take  care  of  any  person 
who  simply  will  not  work.  And,  that  is 
exactly  what  you  are  doing  with  this 
bUl. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  had  the  opportunity 
to  amend  it,  I  would  take  that  out  and 
vote  for  the  other,  but  not  having  that 


chance  to,  I  must  say  to  my  distinguished 
chairman  and  my  distingtiished  friend 
from  Wisconsin  and  my  friends  in  the 
House,  despite  my  concern  for  the  train- 
ing programs  that  are  provided  for  in 
this  bill,  as  well  as  other  fine  programs, 
I  will  have  to  oppose  this  bill  because  in 
my  view  we  are  going  dowm  the  road  of 
no  return.  •• 

Mr.  SMITH  of  CaUfornia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  briefly  to  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  iMr.  Landcrebe). 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
has  been  no  discussion  at  all  on  how  the 
Supreme  Courts  March  23  ruling  on 
welfare  is  going  to  affect  this  program. 
Briefly  stated,  the  High  Court  ruled 
that  it  is  unconstitutional  for  States  and 
cities  to  stop  welfare  payments  until 
they  give  recipients  a  chance  to  defend 
their  rights  to  the  benefits. 

The  Court  ruled  that  a  welfare  recipi- 
ent is  entitled  to  a  hearing  before  his 
payments  are  cut  off  and  the  hearing 
must  include  these  four  features:  , 

First.  The  needy  person  must  be  hear* 
in  person.  A  written  statement  on  his 
behalf  is  no  longer  good  enough. 

Second.  The  recipient  must  be  allowed 
the  opportunity  to  confront  and  to  ques- 
tion any  witnesses  who  say  that  he  is 
ineligible. 

Third.  If  the  recipient  wishes,  he  may 
have  a  lawyer  at  the  hearing  but  this 
is  not  required. 

Fourth.  The  official  deciding  eligibility 
^nust  write  out  the  reasons  why  he  made 
Tiis  decision  and  cite  evidence  he  relied 
upon. 

Now,  what  does  this  niling  have  to  do 
with  FAP  The  answer  is:  No  one  is  sure. 
We  do  know  that  under  the  family 
assistance  program,  a  person  receiving 
payments  has  his  allotment  scaled  down 
as  he  makes  more  money.  As  for  the 
so-called  working  poor,  the  same  is  true 
with  a  definite  cutoff  point  at  a  certain 
level  beyond  which  no  more  FAP  money 
is  given  the  recipient.  What  the  Supreme 
Court  ruling  has  at  least  made  a  possi- 
bility is  that  FAP  recipients  can  now 
demand  a  full  evidentiary  hearing  if  the 
Government  either  cuts  off  or  scales 
down  their  welfare  payment. 

Chief  Justice  Warren  Burger  alluded 
to  this  possibility  in  his  dissent  in  the 
case  when  he  said: 

.'Vside  from  the  administrative  morass  which 
today's  decision  could  well  create,  the  Court 
should  also  be  cognizant  of  the  legal  prece- 
dent it  may  be  setting.  The  majority  holding 
raises  intriguing  possibilities  concerning  the 
right  to  a  hearing  at  other  stages  In  the 
welfare  process  which  effect  the  total  sum  of 
assistance,  even  though  the  action  taken 
might  fall  short  of  complete  termination.  For 
example,  does  the  Court's  holding  embrace 
welfare  reductions  or  the  denial  of  increases 
as  opposed  to  terminations,  or  decision  con- 
cerning Initial  applications  or  requests  of 
special  assistance.  The  Court  supplies  to  dis- 
tinguishable considerations  and  leaves  these 
crucial  questions  unanswered. 

In  a  footnote  to  his  dissent.  Chief  Jus- 
tice Burger  noted  that  Ixts  Angeles 
County  alone  employs  12,500  welfare 
workers  to  process  grants  to  500,000 
people  under  various  welfare  programs. 
He  said: 
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Th«  record  &om  not  reveal  how  many  mora 
employees  will  be  required  to  give  thla  newly 
discovered  "due  proceas"  to  every  welfare 
recipient  whose  pa>Tnent8  are  termlixated  for 
fraud  or  other  factors  of  Ineligibility  or  those 
whose  Initial  applications  are  denied. 

But  the  outlook  is  not  good. 

Ohio  State  Welfare  Director  Denver 
White  says  the  Court  ruling  Is.  quote, 
"terrible." 

It  Is  going  to  cause  a  taxpayers  revolt  Now 
we  must  have  more  scrutiny  of  anyone  apply- 
ing f<»-  welfare.  Last  month,  we  closed  3.000 
cases  .  .  .  now  we  would  have  to  have  hear- 
Ings  on  all  of  these  .  .  .  and  that's  36.000  cases 
a  year. 

The  New  York  Post  the  day  after  the 
Court  ruling,  reported  that  because  of  it 
New  York  State  welfare  officials  may  face 
the  possibility  of  a  huge  administrative 
logjam  because  up  until  now  they  have 
given  welfare  recipients  only  a  chance  to 
,  reply  in  writing  to  contest  their  payment 
termination. 

An  additional  danger  of  this  Court 
ruling  is  that  it  will  give  welfare  rights 
militants  such  as  George  Wiley,  head  of 
the  National  Welfare  Rights  Organiza- 
tion, a  powerful  new  legal  tool  to  combat 
and  harass  Government  efforts  to  en- 
force welfare  work  requirements. 

With  PAP  adding  some  15  million  ad- 
ditional individuals  to  the  welfare  rolls, 
the  opportunity  will  now  be  greatly  en- 
hanced for  militant  welfare  organizers 
to  bog  down  the  system  by  simply  de- 
manding hearings  on  every  welfare  ter- 
mination, reduction,  or  denied  applica- 
tion. 

And  there  should  be  no  doubt  as  to  the 
way  these  groups  feel  about  welfare  work 
requirements.  George  Wiley  was  quoted 
recently  in  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  as 
saying: 

We're  going  to  fight  against  forcing  people 
to  work  In  order  to  get  welfare.  We're  pre- 


would  make  in  order  the  Family  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1970. 

Most  of  the  time  thus  far  consumed 
under  the  rule  has  been  spent  I  think 
in  attacking  the  provisions  of  this  legis- 
lation. I  was  not  privileged  to  be  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  back  in  1935  when  we 
adopted  social  security  legislation.  I  feel 
quite  sure  that  many  of  the  fears  and 
trepidations  that  assailed  the  Members 
of  Congress  at  that  time  about  the  wis- 
dom of  embarking  on  so  sweeping  and 
far-reaching  and  novel  a  program  as 
that,  that  many  of  those  same  doubts 
exist  in  this  Chamber  today. 

Yet.  I  want  to  say  that  I  think  this 
afternoon  of  that  night  when  I  listened 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  in 
August  of  1968  when  he  unveiled  his  idea 
of  a  new  federalism,  something  that 
would  refurbish  and  restore  new  strength 
and  vigor  to  the  institutions  of  this 
country. 

At  that  time  he  spoke  of  the  keystone 
in  that  arch  as  the  reform  of  the  welfare 
program.  And  those  of  you  who  believe 
in  the  federal  system,  if  you  want  to 
nourish  and  reinvlgorate  the  roots  of 
federalism  in  this  country,  cannot  ignore 
the  problem  that  we  face  with  respect  to 
the  welfare  system  in  our  country  today. 

I  am  not  going  to  discuss  the  substan- 
tive details  of  that  legislation.  Let  me 
in  this  time  pay  tribute  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  and  the  distinguished 
ranking  minority  member,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Byrnes)  who 
'for  three  days  sat  patiently  before  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  gave  us  ample 
evidence  of  their  complete  expertise  in 
this  area.  And  I  would  hope  our  time  this 
afternoon  and  tomorrow  will  not  be 
wasted  in  6  hours  of  debate  in  listening 
to  those  gentlemen  and  the  rationale 
that  they  give  you  in  support  of  this 
program.  But  I  would  suggest  that  if  we 
pared  to  beat  It  In  the  streets.  Were  pre-^rgaUy  want  to  do  something  to  reform 


pared  to  refxise  to  take  Jobs  that  are  given  us 

The  goal  of  the  welfare  militants.  Mr 
Chairman,  has  always  been  to  break 
down  the  present  welfare  system  and 
substitute  in  its  place  a  guaranteed  an- 
nual income.  As  long  ago  as  Jime  of  1966. 
Joseph  Lof  tus  reported  in  the  New  York 
Times: 

Activists  who  are  Impatient  with  the  John- 
son antlpoverty  campaign  are  firing  up  a 
campaign  of  their  own.  The  objective,  simply 
stated.  Is  a  guaranteed.  Federally  financed 
annual  Income.  The  strategy  of  the  activists 
Is  to  demand  welfare  payments  for  all  who 
qualify  .  .  .  to  .  .  .  double  the  welfare  rolls. 
and  Impel  the  politicians  to  accept  a  guar- 
anteed Income  as  a  solution. 

In  short,  the  latest  Supreme  Court  rul- 
ing on  welfare  coupled  with  the  family 
assistance  program,  could  open  a  Pan- 
dora's box  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
frivolously  requested  welfare  hearings 
which,  in  turn,  could  lead  to  a  complete 
and  total  breakdown  of  the  present  wel- 
fare system. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Anderson)  . 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  lUr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  the  nile  that 


this  program  we  have  to  take  a  close  look 
at  this  proRram,  because  really  what  It 
is  Is  synergistic — I  think*  that  is  the 
word — in  its  effect:  That  is,  the  sum 
total  of  this  legislation,  the  impact  that 
it  can  have  on  this  country,  is  much 
greater  than  simply  the  sum  total  of  the 
various  parts. 

That  is  precisely  why  the  Committee 
on  R\iles  gave  a  closed  rule;  not  merely 
because  of  precedent,  because  there  is 
ample  precedent  to  do  that,  not  simply 
because  of  the  complexity  of  the  legisla- 
tion with  which  we  deal,  although  it  is 
complex,  but  because  I  think  we  ought  to 
take  the  bit  between  our  teeth  and  vote 
this  bill  up  or  down  one  way  or  another. 

If  we  accept  the  premise  that  I  do.  that 
it  can  lead  to  real  reform  in  this  country, 
to  the  basic  institutions  in  our  country, 
then  we  ought  to  be  proud  to  cast  our 
vote  for  this  legislation. 

With  respect  to  what  my  distinguished 
friend  and  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Landrux)  has  said.  "We 
are  going  to  be  levying  a  tax.  we  are  going 
to  load  the  already  overburdened  tax- 
payer of  this  country  still  more,  and  tax 
him  for  those  who  simply  wlU  not  work." 
Well,  if  I  can  understand  the  very  clear 


and  concise  English  with  which  the 
chairman  and  the  ranking  minority 
Member  spoke,  that  is  just  not  so;  be- 
cause if  a  man  wants  to  qualify  for  this 
program,  under  this  legislation  he  is 
going  to  be  registered,  he  is  going  to  be 
willing  to  work,  he  is  going  to  be  willing 
to  take  training,  and  he  is  going  to  be 
willing  to  do  all  of  those  things  to  qualify 
for  a  single  penny,  and  I  would  submit 
we  are  not  taxing 

Mr.  LANDRXJM.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  will  yield  to  the  gentleman  If 
I  have  time.  ' 

Let  me  suggest  in  the  very  few  minutes 
remaining  that  I  have  that  it  would  be 
utterly  illusory  this  afternoon  to  assume 
that  our  job  is  done  when  we  pass  this 
legislation. 

I  would  again  salute  the  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  for 
their  complete  candor  in  discussing  this 
legislation  with  us  when  they  said  they 
could  not  give  us  any  guarantee  that  it 
is  going  to  work  perfectly.  I  would  in- 
deed suppose  that  we  will  have  to  come 
back  many  times  with  amendments  to 
this  legislation  perhaps  m  the  light  of 
experience  and  in  the  light  of  what  we 
are  able  to  do  under  this  bill,  and  pro- 
vide more  training  slots,  make  it  easier 
for  people  to  get  the  kind  of  training 
that  will  qualify  them  for  the  job  market. 

But  it  is  a  beginning.  It  Is  more  than 
just  a  small  beginning.  It  is  a  very  large 
step  in  the  direction  that  we  want  to  go. 

I  talked  to  the  Illinois  director  of  pub- 
lic aid  the  other  day  when  he  was  in 
Washington,  and  he  said  that  next  year 
in  his  State  they  are  going  to  spend  $856 
million  just  on  public  aid,  an  increase  of 
$186  million  in  1  year  alone.  And  he  said 
more  than  half  of  the  18  percent  increase 
in  the  public  assistance  rolls  of  Illinois, 
more  than  half  of  the  people  who  were 
going  to  be  added  to  those  rolls,  are  going 
to  be  fathers  who  have  deserted  their 
families.  And  If  there  is  one  thing 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  niinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  can  the  gentleman  yield  me 
additional  time? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker 
I  yield  30  additional  seconds  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  there  is  one  thing  that  im- 
presses me  about  this  bill  it  is  the  fact 
that  the  basic  thrust  is  to  try  to  hold 
that  family  together,  to  keep  the  father 
from  deserting  his  wife  and  children,  and 
to  preserve  the  very  basic  unit  of  Ameri- 
can society. 

For  that  reason  alone — for  that  rea- 
son alone  I  think  we  will  make  history, 
and  the  right  kind  of  history,  if  We  adopt 
this  legislation  today. 

I  strongly  feel  that  the  administration's 
plan  is  the  only  sound  and  viable  alter- 
native to  the  colossal  welfare  mess  which 
now  exists,  I  do  not  think  there  is  any- 
one in  this  Chamber  who  would  defend 
the  existing  welfare  system;  there  is  gen- 
eral agreement  among  people  of  all  po« 
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litical  and  ideological  persuasiohs  that 
it  htis  been  an  enormous  failure  andsjthat 
It  is  in  drastic  need  of  a  complete  over- 
haul. 

The  merit  of  a  welfare  system  can  be 
determined  by  the  extent  to  which  it 
helps  those  who  are  unable  to  help  them- 
selves and  ((romotes  eventual  self-reli- 
ance and  independence  among  those  who 
are  able  to  help  themselves.  Existing  wel- 
fare schemes  have  failed  the  recipient 
on  both  counts :  they  have  failed  to  ade- 
quately meet  the  needs  of  the  perma- 
nently dependent  and  have  also  failed 
to  elevate  the  potentially  independent.  In 
the  decade  of  the  sixties  welfare  costs 
doubled  and  the  welfare  rolls  have  swol- 
len from  5,8  mUion  to  10  million  people. 
If  nothing  is  done  to  change  the  present 
aid  to  dependent  children  program — 
AFDC— It  is  estimated  that  by  1975  its 
total  cost  will  soar  from  today's  $4.3  bil- 
lion to  $12  billion,  and  the  poor  will  be 
just  as  entrenched  and  dependent  as  ever 
before,  only  in  greater  numbers.  This 
can  hardly  be  termed  genuine  and  effec- 
tive welfare;  It  is  institutionalized  pov- 
erty. President  Nixon  described  this 
monumental  mess  best  in  his  August  11, 
1969.  welfare  message: 

The  present  welfare  system  has  failed  us — 
It  has  fostered  family  breakup,  has  provided 
very  little  help  in  many  States  and  has  even 
deepened  dependency  by  all-too-often  mak- 
ing It  more  attractive  to  go  on  welfare  than 
to  go  to  work. 

The  bill  before  us  today  provides  for 
a  comprehensive  reform  of  the  welfare 
system  and  goes  to  the  very  heart  of  the 
glaring  deficiencies  and  failures  of  pres- 
ent programs.  President  Nixon  has  char- 
acterized the  family  assistance  plan  as, 
"a  new  approach  that  will  make  it  more 
attractive  to  go  to  work  than  to  go  on 
welfare,  and  will  establish  a  nationwide 
minimum  payment  to  dependent  families 
with  children."  Again,  to  quote  the  Presi- 
dent: 

This  would  be  toUl  welfare  reform— the 
transformation  of  a  system  frozen  In  failure 
and  frustration  Into  a  system  that  would 
work  and  would  encourage  people  to  work. 

Let  me  explain  briefly  how  the  family 
assistance  plan  would  work  and  how  it 
would  encourage  people  to  work.  The 
family  assistance  plan  would  replace 
AFDC  programs  and  would  establish  a 
basic  income  for  all  parents  who  cannot 
adequately  support  their  families.  For 
example,  the  Federal  payment  to  a  fam- 
ily of  four  with  no  more  than  $720  an- 
nual income  would  be  $1,600.  FAP  pay- 
ments would  be  uniform  throughout  the 
Nation  and  thus  eliminate  the  gross  dis- 
parities and  inequities  which  exist  In 
different  States  under  present  programs. 
As  a  family's  Income  Increases,  It  would 
continue  to  receive  Federal  Income  sup- 
plements* In  reduced  amounts  until  the 
family  has  climbed  above  the  poverty 
line.  For  examiple,  that  same  family  of 
four  with  an  annual  Income  of  $2,000 
would  receive  a  supplementary  payment 
of  $960. 

Another  provision  In  PAP  would  re- 
quire States  having  AFDC  payment 
levels — as  of  January,  1970 — which  are 


higher  than  family  assistance  lev^  to 
supplement  the  family  assistance  level 
up  to  that  level  or  the  poverty  level, 
whichever  Is  lowtr,  In  order  to  continue 
eligibility  under  m^dlcald  and  other  wel- 
fare programs.  Federal  matching  funds 
for  the  State  supplement  would  be  avail- 
able at  a  rate  of  30  percent,  except  for  the 
working  poor.  The  State  would  not  be 
required  to  supplement  payments  to  the 
working  poor. 

For  example,  in  my  own  State  of  Il- 
linois, current  AFDC  payments  to  a  fam- 
ily of  four — one  i>arent  and  three  chil- 
dren—are $3,228.  Under  the  FAP  for- 
mula, a  family  of  four  with  $2,000  an- 
nual Income  would  receive  a  $960  Fed- 
eral supplement  and^a  $1,415  State  sup- 
plement provided  that  the  family  is  clas- 
sified as  nonworking  poor,  that  is.  a 
family  In  which  no  member  worked  over 
30  hours  a  week.  The  total  supplemented 
Income  of  that  family  would  be  $4,375 
per  year. 

So,  to  those  who  claim  that  the  $1,600 
Federal  floor  is  too  low  a  minimum  bene- 
fit, I  would  like  to  point  out  that  welfare 
recipients  in  42  of  our  -50  States  will  also 
pe  receiving  these  State  supplementary 
payments;  and.  In  addition,  families  will 
also  be  eligible  for  Federal  food  stamps. 
So.  our  family  of  four  having  no  Income 
would  not  only  receive  a  $1,600  annual 
Federal  payment,  and  in  most  cases  a 
State  supplement,  but  $864  per  year  In 
food  stamps  as  well. 

Now  let  me  move  on  to  what  I  consider 
to  be  the  real  heart  of  this  welfare  re- 
form proposal,  the  work  requir«nents 
and  the  work  Incentives.  As  I  pointed  out 
previously,  under  the  present  welfare 
system,  there  is  little  or  no  incentive  for 
a  welfare  family  to  become  a  workfare 
family.  In  my  own  State  of  Illinois  a  sur- 
vey has  demonstrated  that  while  a  large 
percentage  of  the  mothers  on  welfare 
would  like  to  work  and  would  much  pre- 
fer to  work,  they  are  disinclined  to  do  so 
because  they  are  getting  a  much  better 
deal  financially  on  welfare  than  they 
would  In  taking  a  job  and  thereby  for- 
feiting wplfare  benefits. 

The  family  assistance  plan  contains  a 
requirement  to  register  for  work  and 
strong  incentives  to  accept  training  and 
employment.  If  a  person  fails  to  register 
for  work,  he  will  not  receive  the  benefits; 
and  if  he  refuses  a  suitable  job  or  train- 
ing, his  benefits  will  be  canceled.  Only 
carefully  defined  groups  would  be  ex- 
empted from  the  registration  require- 
ment, I  know  that  some  critics  of  FAP 
claim  that  the  work  incentive  approach 
will  not  work  and  they  cite  the  WIN  pro- 
gram as  an  example.  I  think  It  Is  Im- 
portant at  this  point  to  say  why  certain 
WIN  programs  were  less  than  successful, 
and  to  show  how  the  FAP  approach  will 
avoid  these  pitfalls.  Under  the  WIN  pro- 
gram, a  great  deal  of  discretionary  power 
was  put  in  the  hands  of  State  social 
workers  to  define  who  was  appropriate 
for  referral  to  manpower  training  pro- 
grams and  employment.  In  the  words  of 
Jerome  M.  Rosow.  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  for  policy: 

Many  state  welfare  agencies  circumvented 


the  intent  of  the  law  by  refusing  to  reler 
cUenits  to  tixe  manpower  program,  or  re- 
ferred such  small  numbers  as  to  seriously 
hamper  training  efforts  to  reduce  the  wel- 
fare rollB. 

Because  of  the  wade  latitude  In  discre- 
tionary powers  left  to  State  welfare 
agencies,  we  find  great  disparities  In 
the  percentage  of  AFDC  adults  deemed 
appropriate  for  referral  from  State  to 
State.  In  our  two  largest  States,  for  ex- 
ample. New  York  and  California,  this 
point  Is  borne  out.  In  New  York,  where 
there  were  703,000  potentially  eligible 
people  on  AFDC,  only  6.9  percent 
were  deemed  appropriate  for  referral.  In 
California,  on  the  other  hand,  where 
there  were  200.000  potentially  eligible 
people  on  AFDC,  35.8  percent  were 
deemed  appropriate  for  referral.  And 
looking  at  one  of  our  smaller  States.  Ne- 
braska, where  there  were  52  potentially 
eligible  people  on  AFDC,  100  percent  were 
deemed  appropriate  for  referral  to  man- 
power training. 

The  family  assistance  plan  would 
strengthen  the  work  requirement  now 
In  effect  under  WIN  by  ctwnpletely 
eliminating  these  wide  discretionary 
powers  of  referral.  Instead,  a  new  Fed- 
eral agency  would  determine  who  is  to 
register,  and  the  guidelines  on  exemp- 
tion would  be  explicit  rather  than 
discretionary  and  would  be  strictly  en- 
forced. Omce  a  person  has  registered  with 
the  Employment  Service,  an  Individual 
employablllty  plan  would  be  worked 
out  specifying  what  steps  are  necessary 
to  insure  permanent  attachment  to  the 
labor  force.  And  a  team  of  specialists 
would  be  responsible  for  the  follow- 
through  on  that  plan.  Job  place- 
ment would  be  followed  by  the  nec- 
essary coaching  designed  to  prevent  a 
high  rate  of  job  dropouts. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  the  family  as- 
sistance plan -couples  work  requirements 
with  work  incentives.  The  strongest  work 
Incentives,  of  course,  are  the  natural 
market  benefits  which  accrue  to  ql  wage 
earner.  But  there  are  other  Inctotives 
built  into  the  plan.  These  Include  the 
following: 

First,  there  would  be  no  reduction  In 
benefits  for  the  first  $720  In  earnings. 
This  is  double  the  present  earning 
disregards. 

Second.  States  would  be  required 
under  FederaUaw  to  disregard  earnings 
In  computing  benefits.  The  present  sys- 
tem operating  in  23  States  for  unem- 
ployed fathers  still  taxes  100  percent  of 
Income.  Under  FAP  the  Incentive  to 
work  would  not  be  choked  off  by 
this  procedure  since  fathers  would  re- 
ceive the  same  treatment  on  reten- 
tion of  earnings  as  mothers  now  on  wel- 
fare. 

Third,  two  new  factors  would  increase 
the  Incentive  to  enter^tralning  programs. 
First,  the  amoimt  of  extra  training  bonus 
has  been  raised;  and  secondly,  the  man- 
power agency  would  reimburse  trainees 
for  the  cost  of  attending  training  pro- 
grams, such  as  transportation,  clothes, 
and  supplies. 

Fourth,  the  family  assistance  plan 
provides  for  child  care  which  will  make 
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training  and  employment  possible  for  a 
large  number  of  mothers.  An  additional 
450.000  child  care  opportunities  would  be 
available  in  the  first  year. 

And  finally,  the  family  assistance  plan 
provides  for  additional  training  slots  for 
welfare  recipients — an  additional  250,- 
000  slots  in  the  first  year. 

Let  me  turn  now  to  a  controversial 
feature  of  the  family  assistance  plan,  the 
inclusion  of  the  working  poor.  1  realize 
that  there  are  some  who  object  to  this 
on  the  grounds  that  we  would  be  addmg 
another  10  million  p>eople  to  the  '.velfare 
rolls.  And  yet.  it  is  my  firm  conviction 
that  the 'inclusion  of  the  working  poor 
is  the  real  key  to  the  success  of  FAP. 
Let  me  quote  from  a  question  answer 
sheet  issued  jointly  by  the  Departments 
of  Labor  and  ^ealth.  Education,  and 
Welfare: 

By  providing  help  for  the  flrst  Ume  to 
fathers  who  work  full  time  but  for  poverty 
wages,  we  reverse  the  present  policy  of 
penalizing  work  and  rewarding  non-work. 
No  longer  will  a  man  have  to  quit  his  job 
or  leave  his  family  In  order  for  his  family 
to  receive  assistance.  Rather,  we  offer  a  boost 
to  the  man  who  is  already  trying  to  climb 
toward  ultimate  Independence  and  self- 
reliance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  I  pointed  out  that 
one  of  the  two  criteria  of  an  effective 
and  successful  welfare  program  is  the 
extent  to  which  we  help  those  who  are 
able  to  help  themselves  climb  out  of  pov- 
erty. By  assisting  the  working  poor  we 
would  be  rewarding  rather  than  penaliz- 
ing work  and  providing  a  ladder  to  en- 
able the  working  poor  to  climb  out  of 
poverty. 

I  totally  reject  the  argument  that  in- 
cluding the  working  poor  imder  family 
assistance  will  create  a  new  and  perma- 
nent breed  of  welfare  recipient.  To  quote 
again  from  Jerome  M.  Rosow : 

One  fact  to  bear  In  mind  about  the  work- 
ing poor  Is  that  they  are  not  likely  to  be- 
come long-term  recipients  of  assistance  pay- 
ments. Because  of  rising,  wage  scales  due  to 
Increased  productivity,  about  200.000  of  the 
working  poor  rise  above  the  poverty  line 
every  year.  Upgrading  efforts  on  the  part  of 
the  manpower  agency  will  increase  this 
movement  to  self-sufficiency. 

Finally,  in  connection  with  the  work- 
fare  approach,  let  me  address  myself  to 
what  some  critics  call  the  myth  of  em- 
ployability  among  the  welfare  popula- 
tion. These  critics  contend  that  very  few 
welfare  recipients  are  either  capable  or 
willing  to  take  employment.  Allow  me  to 
explode  that  myth  by  citing  a  recent 
study  done  by  the  Department  of  Labor 
in  collaboration  with  the  Urban  Insti- 
tute. That  study  concludes  that,  of  those 
adults  who  would  be  covered  by  the  Fam- 
ily Assistance,  Plan.  3.2  million  or  47 
percent  of  the  adults  covered  could  be 
made  employable.  The  study  goes  on  to 
point  out  thrt  of  the  1.4  million  male 
family  heads  classified  as  employable, 
only  an  estimated  30,000  have  done  no 
work  at  all  during  a  12-month  period. 
And  even  among  the  female  family 
heads,  some  60  percent  have  work  ex- 
perience during  part  of  the  year.  In  the 
words  of  Jerome  Rosow : 


The  employment  goals  of  the  Family  As- 
sistance Plan  are  neither  unreasonable  or 
unobtainable. 

To  make  these  work  goals  a  complete 
success,  it  is  obvious  that  we  musC'rely 
heavily  on  the  private  sector  to  play  its 
part.  There  is  already '  substantial  evi- 
dence that  the  private  sector  is  willing 
and  able  to  play  such  a  social  role.  The 
JOBS  program  of  the  National  Alliance 
of  Businessmen  is  one  such  example  of 
the»way  in  which  business  and  govern- 
ment can  work  together  to  satisfy  man- 
power needs.  We  will  soon  be  considering 
the  administration's  Comprehensive 
Manpower  Training  Act  which  is  aimed 
at  consolidating  and  improving  Federal 
training  programs  and  eventually  turn- 
ing them  over  to  States  and  localities. 
I  am  proud  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the 
Comprehensive  Headstart  Child  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1970  which  would  further 
expand  child  care  opportunities  which 
are  so  important  to  the  working  mother. 
All  these  programs  and  services  will  cer- 
tainly complement  what  we  are  tiying  to 
accomplish  under  the  family  assistance 
plan  which  is  a  transition  and  transfor- 
mation from  welfare  to  workfare. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  submit  that  if  we  do 
not  come  to  grips  with  this  problem  now 
by  adopting  this  comprehensive  reform 
of  our  welfare  system,  the  next  time 
around  we  may  be  so  helplessly  and 
hopelessly  bogged  down  in  this  welfare 
mire  that  we  will  be  unable  to  take  even 
one  step  in  the  direction  of  reform,  and 
we  will  be  guilty  of  assigning  millions  of 
Americans  to  a  permanent  state  of 
poverty  and  dependency. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  'Mr.  Latta). 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say 
that  I  am  opposed  to  a  closed  rule  on  this 
bill.  I  voted  against  a  closed  rule  in  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  there  were  sev- 
eral other  members  on  our  committee 
who  voted  likewise,  and  for  a  modified 
open  rule.  I  favor  a  modified  open  rule. 
I  think  It  is  pretty  well  known  that  the 
very  able  chairman  of  our  committee 
favored  a  modified  rule  so  that  the  gen- 
tleman'from  Georgia  *Mr.  Landrttm) 
might  have  had  the  opportunity  to  sub- 
mit his  bill  as  a  substitute.  I  do  not  think 
Members  of  this  House  should  be  pre- 
cluded from  amending  such  an  impor- 
tant piece  of  legislation.  They  would 
have  no  opportunity  to  do  so  under  a 
closed  rule  and  would  have  only  one 
vote — for  or  against  the  bill  as  reported 
by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

By  voting  for  a  modified  open  rule,  we 
would  not  be  opening  up  the  complete 
Social  Security  Act  for  amendment  as 
has  been  suggested. 

I  happen  to  believe  that  Members  of 
this  House  should  have  the  same  oppor- 
tunity to  amend  this  bill  as  Members  of 
the  Senate  will  have  when  the  matter  Is 
considered  on  the  Senate  floor.  They  will 
not  be  debating  this  bill  under  a  closed 
rule  and  we  should  not  be  doing  so  in  the 
House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  way  left  which 
will  give  us  an  opportunity  to  amend  it 
on  the  floor.  Vote  down  the  previous 


question  and  then  the  issue  will  be 
opened  up  giving  us  an  opportunity  to 
amend  this  bill.  I  would  uige  that  this 
be  done. 

Let  me  say,  we  have  heard  a  lot  on 
our  side  of  the  aisle  that  this  is  an  ad- 
ministrative bill.  Let  me  say,  I  do,  not 
take  a  back  seat  to  anyone  in  my  support 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States.  I 
am  one  of  those  who  supported  him  long 
before  Miami,  and  I  will  support  him 
long  after  this  bill  passes. 

Let  me  say,  this  guaranteed  income 
idea  was  net  conceived  in  this  admin- 
istration. It  has  been  kicked  around  by 
the  ADA  for  many  yeai-s.  The  only  real 
difference  being  that  they  want  to  start 
at  a  much  higher  figure. 

Back  in  1966,  if  you  please,  a  Presi- 
dential commission  under  President 
Johnson  recommended  a  $3,000  guaran- 
teed annual  income.  It  got  exactly  no- 
where. 

So  what  do  we  have  here  today?  We 
have  a  guaranteed  annual  income  being 
presented  to  us  under  a  different  name — 
the  family  assistance  plan.  You  are  going 
to  have  to  register  for  work  and  for  train- 
ing. This  is  a  joke  when  one  reads  the 
section  dealing  with  employment  and 
then  looks  at  the  past  record  on  retrain- 
ing. 

It  was  pointed  out  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules,  that  it  had  only  81.000  in 
training  or  retraining  last  year — a  mere 
drop  in  the  ocean  of  need,  if  you  please. 

Let  us  not  kid  ourselves.  Let  us  not 
kid  the  American  people  that  Govern- 
ment is  going  to  train  or  retrain  the  mil- 
lions of  people  who  will  come  under  this 
program.  Also,  let  us  not  kid  ourselves  or 
the  American  people  that  you  are  going 
to  get  these  people  all  working  under  the 
terms  of  this  bill  because  you  have 
seven — mark  this — seven  escape  hatches 
on  page  21  and  page  22. 

If  you  will  turn  with  me  to  pa.r-e  21. 
let  me  read  them  to  you.  They  do  not 
have  to  go  to  work  unless  it  is  suitable 
employment.  Look  for  a  minute  at  this 
matter  of  suitability,  on  line  21  of  page 
21: 

In  determining  whether  any  employment 
is  suitable  for  an  individual  for  purposes  of 
subsection  (a)  and  part  C,  the  Secretary  of 
lAbor  shall  consider — 

(1)  The  degree  of  risk  to  such  individuals 
health  and  safety.  ' 

(2)  His  physical  fltne.ss  for  the  work. 

(3)  His  prior  training  and  experience. 
( 4 1  His  prior  earnings. 

(5)  The  length  of  his  unemployment. 

(6)  His  realistic  prospects  for  obt.iinlng 
work  based  on  his  potential  and  the  avail- 
ability of  training  opportunities. 

(7)  The  distance  of  the  available  work 
from  his  residence. 

If  that  is  not  enough — let  us  look  at 
subsection  (2) ,  if  you  please,  which  says: 

In  no  event  shall  any  employment  be  con- 
sidered suitable  for  an  Individual — 

"(A)  if  the  position  offered  Is  vacant  due 
directly  to  a  strike,  lockout,  or  other  labor 
dispute: 

"(B)  if  the  wages,  hours,  or  other  terms  or 
conditions  of  the  work  offered  are  contrary 
to  or  less  than  those  prescribed  by  Federal. 
State,  or  local  law  or  are  substantially  less 
favorable  to  the  individual  than  those  pre- 
vailing for  similar  work  in  the  locality:  or 
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"(C)  if.  as  a  condition  of  b«ing  employed, 
the  Individual  would  be  required  to  join  a 
company  union  or  to  resign  from  or  refrain 
from  Joining  any  bona  fide  labor  organiza- 
tion. 

And  I  stress  "company  union  " — it  says 
nothing  about  joining  an  International 
union.  Why  require  a  person  to  join  an 
international  union  as  a  matter  of  law? 
What  about  our  right-to-work  States,  if 
you  please?  What  does  this  language  do 
to  those  States?  Why,  if  a  man  in  a 
bona  fide  way  Is  referred  for  work  in  a 
plant  having  an  international  union  and 
says,  "I  haven't  ever  joined  a  union.  It 
is  against  my  conscience,"  should  he  be 
precluded  from  benefits  by  such 
language? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  the 
gentleman  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  appreciate  my  friends 
yielding  me  this  time. 

Let  me  say  there  are  many  provisions 
in  this  bill  which  will  require  more  than 
6  hours  debate  time  to  explain.  We  have 
heard  about  the  goodies  in  this  bill  for 
the  benefit  of  those  not  working.  We  have 
not  heard  anything  about  the  burdens 
the  taxpayers  of  this  Nation— the  little 
people  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
talked  about—  are  going  to  have  to  cari-y 
to  pay  the  cost  of  such  a  program.  We 
have  not  heard — nor  will  we  hear  at 
present — anything  about  the  taxes 
which  will  have  to  be  collected  to  support 
the  15  million  additional  people  this  bill 
will  put  on  welfare. 

We  have  a  lot  of  proud  people,  hard- 
working people,  in  the  Fifth  Congres- 
sional District  of  Ohio  who  will  never- 
never  ask  for  a  dime  imder  this  bill,  but 
are  earning  less  than  $6,000  a  year,  with 
the  requisite  number  of  children  placing 
them  in  the  poverty  classification  under 
this  bill.  Nevertheless,  these  individuals 
will  have  to  dig  deeper  into  their  pock- 
's et.s  to  pay  this  bill.  * 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  as  I  lis- 
tened to  the  testimony  before  the  Rules 
Committee  and  heard  all  about  the  gojd- 
ies  in  this  bill  and  what  the  Government 
ought  to  do  I  could  not  help  but  be  re- 
minded of  a  statement  by  the  late  Presi- 
dent John  F.  Kennedy : 

Ask  not  what  your  country  can  do  for  you, 
but  what  you  can  do  for  your  country. 

I  fear  not  only  what  this  bill  could 
do  to  the  country  but  what  it  could  do  to 
the  incentive  of  a  great  many  people  to 
better  their  economic  status  in  life  on 
their  own  initiative  and  through  their 
own  labors. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  Wz  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  «Mr.  Dennis)  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  the  gen- 
tleman 1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  DEINNIS.  Mr.  Si^eaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
rule.  I  do  it  reluctantly,  but  I  do  it  be- 
cause I  believe  with  the  poet  that  "to  sit 
in  silence  when  you  should  protest  makes 
cowards  out  of  men,"  and  this  is  such 
an  occasion.  We  are  being  asked  here  to- 
day. Mr.  Speaker,  to  adopt  one  of  the 
most  far-reaching  measures  we  have 
ever  been  asked  to  adopt  in  this  House. 


It  is  a  measure  which  provides  a  direct 
subsidy  out  of  the  Federal  Treasury  for 
every  poor  family  in  the  Nation.  It  is  a 
measure  which  extends  Federal  relief 
for  the  first  time  to  the  working  poor. 
It  is  a  measure  which  abolishes  and 
abandons  the  philosophy  of  welfare  as  an 
emergency  relief,  and  enshrines  it  as  a 
fundamental  American  right. 

It  Is  a  measure  which  starts  welfare 
reform  by  doubling  the  welfare  rolls,  and 
it  is  a  measure  which,  to  a  large  extent. 
If  not  completely,  adopts  the  principle 
of  the  guaranteed  annual  income. 

Now,  I  am  not  prepared  to  adopt  a 
measure  as  sweeping  as  this  without  a 
lot  more  public  consideration  and  debate 
than  it  has  yet  had,  and  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  do  it  without  a  fair  opportunity 
to  debate  it  and  amend  it  in  this  body. 
We  are  being  asked  to  adopt  a  measure 
of  this  sweeping  and  fimdamental  char- 
acter under  a  closed  rule,  with  no  possi- 
bility of  being  usefully  heard  or  of  chang- 
ing a  single  thing  on  the  floor.  In  my 
short  time  here  I  have  conceived  a  great 
affection  for  this  body  and  Its  Members 
and  its  procedures;  but  I  tell  you,  we  like 
to  say  we  are  the  greatest  deliberative 
body  in  the  world,  but  when  we  come  to 
consider  a  measure  of  this  kind  without 
any  meaningful  deliberation  and  with- 
out any  opportunity  to  engage  in  debate 
which  will  lead  to  any  significant  action, 
we  do  not  deserve  the  name  of  a  delibera- 
tive body.  To  treat  us  like  this  is  to  deni- 
grate the  office  of  U.S.  Representative. 
The  procedure  offends  me. 

It  makes  a  rubberstamp  out  of  Repre- 
sentatives. What  are  we  here  for  If  we 
cannot  usefully  debate  a  measure  of  this 
magnitude  and  consider  It  on  Its  merits, 
but  just  have  to  take  it  as  it  is  and  vote 
it  up  or  down? 

I  submit  to  the  Members,  in  all  good 
humor,  that  to  take  up  a  measure  of  this 
character  and  of  this  importance  under  a 
closed  rule  is  practically  to  treat  the 
Membei-s  of  this  honorable  body  as  the 
idiot  children  of  the  whole  political  proc- 
ess. I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  do  it.  I 
think  we  ought  to  debate  this  here  with 
some  chance  to  take  some  action  if  we 
want  to. 

Maybe — maybe  if  we  did  that,  some- 
body could  persuade  me  that  this  meas- 
ure was  entitled  to  my  support.  They 
carmot  do  it  imder  this  procedure.  I  in- 
tend to  vote  no.  I  hope  Membere  will  vote 
down  the  rule. 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG>Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
totally  opposed  to  a  closed  nile  on  H.R. 
16311.  the  Family  Assistance  Act  of  1970. 
It  is  my  firm  opinion  that  any  legisla- 
tion as  far  reaching  as  this  bill  is,  if 
passed  or  rejected,  must  reflect  the  will 
of  the  majority  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  and  not  merely  the  m|ijorlty  of 
one  of  Its  constituted  committ<?es. 

Unless  the  House  of  Representatives  Is 
given  the  opportunity  to  clarify  certain 
language  in  the  bill;  imless  we  can  be 
assured  that  there  are  no  other  alterna- 
tives to  correcting  the  overwhelming  in- 
consistencies and  failures  of  the  present 
welfare  system  than  this  massive  pro- 
gram which  would  aad  15  million  Ameri- 
cans to  the  present  welfare  load;  and 
unless  we  have  the  opportimlty  to  make 
constructive  amendments  that-  could 
prevent  this  Nation  from  galloping  down 


the  road  to  a  guaranteed  armual  Income, 
I  cannot  either  in  conscience,  or  In  the 
best  Interests  of  my  hard  working,  tax 
paying  constituents,  vote  for  the  firud 
passage  of  the  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  a  cosponsor  of  the 
original  family  assistance  legislation.  On    ^ 
two  separate  occasions  I  requested  the  * 
assistance  of  my  entire  constituency  in 
corresponding  with  me  on  the  matter  of 
welfare  reform.  I  received  several  hun- 
dred Informative  letters.  I  made  special 
efforts  to  meet  with  groups  and  organi- 
zations, both  private  and  government.  In  i 
order  to  give  them  the  opportunity  to 
make    reconmiendations    which    would 
strengthen  the  bill  and  work  out  prob- 
lem areas  in  welfare  programs. 

I  corresponded  and  met  with  members 
of  the  Wisconsin  Legislature  In  order  to 
find  out  how  various  proposals  would  af- 
fect the  State's  programs  and  the  State's 
financial  obligations.  I  have  been  look- 
ing forward  to  the  opportunity  when  I, 
as  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, could  represent  these  views  in  open 
debate  on  welfare  reform  legislation. 

The  closed  rule  on  the  Family  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1970  will  preclude  me  from 
adequately  representing  the  many  peo- 
ple I  have  contacted,  whose  expressions 
have  been  made  on  the  assumption  that 
they  could  be  brought  to  the  House  to 
be  incorporated  into  Federal  legislation. 
Instead  of  an  open  rule,  imder  which  I, 
and  other  Members  of  the  House  not- on 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  could 
express  the  will  »f  the  people  of  the  Na- 
tion, who  will  be  required  to  pay  for  and 
comply  with  welfare  reform  proposals, 
the  closed  rule  Insures  that  the  will  of 
a  majority  of  a  committee  must  either 
be  accepted  or  rejected. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  carmot  see  the  wisdom 
or  the  justice  in  denying  the  entire  mem- 
bership of  the  House  of  Representatives 
the  privilege  of  Improving  this  bdll. 
When  this  legislation  comes  before  the 
other  body  of  Congress,  Its  Members  will 
be  permitted  to  work  their  will.  This  will 
leave  us  with  only  two  alternatives  when 
the  conference  report  comes  before  us 
for  consideration:  First,  to  accept  the 
Senate  version  of  a  bill  we  in  the  House 
were  not  permitted  to  improve;  and 
second,  to  vote  against  any  possible  im- 
provement of  a  welfare  system  we  all 
know  is  in  need  of  correctioi). 

If  the  House  accepts  a  closed  rule,  I 
will  be  forced  to  vote  against  the  passage 
of  the  bill.  My  constituents,  who  liave 
expressed  overwhelming  support  for  re- 
sponsible welfare  reform,  have  in  the 
past  received  my  assiu-ances  that  I  would 
work  for  reform.  I  regret  to  say  that  the 
irresponsibility  of  a  closed  rule  precludes 
me  from  doing  just  that.  The  entire 
membership  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives will  have  been  denied  the  constitu- 
tional obligation  of  contributing  our  will 
and  that  of  the  people  who  have  elected 
us  to  legislate  in  the  most  responsible 
manner  possible. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  In- 
tend to  vote  against  the  rule  under  which 
the  House  will  consider  H.R.  16311.  My 
principle  reason  for  this  is  because  the 
rule  is  a  closed  rule,  and  no  amendments 
whatsoever  can  be  offered  from  the  floor. 
Those  of  us  who  are  on  record  as  op- 
posed to  proposals  for  A  guarantejed  an- 
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nual  income  wtll  not  be  afforded  any  op- 
portunity to  consider  and  debate  amend- 
ments which  would  remove  provisions 
which  essentially  enact  guaranteed  in- 
come provisions  in  this  bill. 

For  a  long  time.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
concerned  myself  with  congressional  re- 
form. It  is  regrettable  that  this  body.^ 
which  we  sometimes  refer  to  as  the 
greatest  deliberative  body  in  the  world, 
has  been  so  reluctant  to  bring  its  proce- 
dures up  to  date.  It  seems  to  me  that 
this  is  a  good  example  as  to  why  our 
procedures  are  in  serious  need  of  reform. 

This  legislative  proposal  has  been  her- 
alded as  a  welfare  reform  measure.  It 
seems  incongruous  that  legislation  thus 
heralded  would  be  considered  by  the  - 
House  under  a  closed  rule  which  makes 
it  impossible^  to  offer  amendments,  to 
consider  amendments,  to  debate  amend- 
ments, or  to  vote  on  amendments.  It  is 
true  that  welfare  needs  reform.  It  is  even 
more  true  that  the  House  needs  reform. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  intend 
to  oppose  the  adoption  of  the  resolution 
which  would  provide  a  closed  rule  with 
6  hours  of  debate  to  consider  the  Family 
Assistance  Act  of  1970. 

In  nearly  every  instance  I  support  the 
rule  which  sets  the  time  and  terms  of 
'debate  for  bills  to  be  considered  on  the 
floor  of  the  House.  The  reason  is.  I  be- 
lieve every  Member  should  have  the  op- 
portunity for  open  and  adequate  debate. 
However,  it  should  be  clearly  recalled 
nearly  sdl  of  the  rules  or  resolutions 
which  are  presented  for  our  approval 
or  rejection  by  the  Committee  on  Rules 
are  what  we  call  open  rules  under  which 
the  opportunity  exists  to  offer  multiple 
■  amendments  which  in  many  instances 
make  good  legislation  after  amendment 
out  of  poor  or  bad  legislation  as  we 
first  receive  it  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

A  closed  rule  such  as  we  are  asked  to 
accept  today  denies  Members  an  oppor- 
tunity to  offer  amendments.  Even  to  refer 
to  such  a  rule  as  closed  is  too  respectful 
and  is  being  overgenerous.  Such  a  nile 
should  be  labeled  according  to  its  true 
description  and  referred  to  as  a  gag  nile. 
Because  that  is  exactly  what  it  is.  Unfor- 
tunately, it  seems  that  we  Members  of 
the  House  have  visited  against  us  these 
kind  of  gag  rules  only  at  the  request  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

For  some  reasons  the  members  of  this 
distinguished  committee  invariably  insist 
upon  the  procedure  of  a  closed  rule.  Now, 
I  have  great  confldence  in  the  Conunlttee 
on  Ways  and  Means  but  I  know  of  no 
reason  that  the  other  Members  of  this 
body  must  accept  in  total  or  reject  in 
total  the  legislative  judgment  of  the  25 
members  that  make  up  that  committee. 
I  know  I  speak  like  many  Members  of 
this  House  who  regularly  vote  against  a 
closed  rule  as  an  expression  that  they  do 
not  intend  to  abdicate  to  the  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  our 
responsibility  to  legislate  for  the  people 
of  the  congressional  district  which  each 
of  us  represent. 

Is  it  necessary  to  recall  that  should 
the  Family  Assistance  Act  pass  the 
House,  which  I  sincerely  hope  does  not 
happen,  and  the  bill  goes  to  the  other 
body  of  the  Congress,  Members  of  that 
body  will  have  carte  blanche  to  make 


any  changes  to  the  amending  process 
which  the  persuasion  of  the  Member 
offering  the  amendment  can  accom- 
plish. 

Who  on  our  side  of  the  Congress  can 
fail  to  recall  the  monstrosities  the  other 
body  have  sent  back  to  us  as  a  result  of 
floor  amendments  from  the  north  side 
of  the  Capitol  on  tax  legislation  on  which 
we  In  the  House  were  gagged,  muzzled, 
and  muted  in  the  matter  of  amend- 
ments? 

Oh,  I  suppose  there  could  be  some 
slight  justiflcation  argued  in  behalf  of 
a  closed  rule  in  purely  tax  matters, 
particularly  those  which  are  intended 
to  raise  revenue  but  that  is  not  the  case 
in  this  instance.  This  is  a  welfare  bill 
and  has  entirely  to  do  with  the  expendi- 
ture of  revenue.  There  is  no  reason  for  a 
closed  rule.  Those  who  support  such  a 
gag  rule  in  effect  are  voting  to  limit  to 
6  percent  of  the  total  membership  of  this 
House,  which  is  the  percentage  of  the 
membership  on  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  bears  to  the  total  member- 
ship, the  rights  and  responsibilities  to 
legislate  on  a  matter  that  will  affect  in 
one  way  or  another  all  the  people  we 
represent. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mi*.  Speaker,  how 
appropriate  that  on  the  day  when  mil- 
lions of  Americans  are  paying  their  in- 
come taxes,  we  are  being  asked  to  con- 
sider enactment  of  a  costly  welfare  pro- 
gram that  virtually  precludes  any  relief 
for  them  in  the  foreseeable  future.  To 
pay  for  the  beneflts  proposed  in  the 
Family  Assistance  Act  the  surtax  will 
have  to  be  extended  or  some  other 
special  tax  enacted.  The  coincidence  is 
ironic  indeed. 

We  are  being  asked  today  to  consider 
approving  a  revolutionary  welfare  and 
income  maintenance  plan  which  pro- 
poses to  build  a  i^ultibillion-dollar  super- 
structure on  a  shaky  foundation  that 
cannot  be  expected  to  withstand  the  in- 
evitable pressures  that  will  assail  it  from 
every  side. 

The  Family  Assistance  Act  of  1970  is 
underpinned  in  large  measure  by  the  fol- 
lowing four  weak  and  unproven  prem- 
ises: First,  that  the  welfare  mess  would 
be  improved  by  federalizing  it  and  set- 
ting a  national  income  floor;  second, 
that  the  administration's  plan  >vill  pro- 
vide a  financial  incentive  to  encourage 
welfare  recipients  to  work;  third,  that 
there  is  a  strong  work  requirement 
which  will  be  enforced;  and,  fourth,  that 
although  the  costs  of  welfare  will  be 
much  higher  in  the  beginning  of  the 
program  the  plan  will  cost  less  later, 
that  is.  we  will  add  11  or  12  million  more 
to  the  welfare  rolls  now  and  they  will 
work  themselves  off. 

CAN  THE  ITDERAI.  GOVERNMENT  DO  IT  BETTER? 

The  assumption  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment can  do  a  better  job  than  the 
States  in  brlnglrtg  order  to  our  chaotic 
welfare  system  is  completely  unconvinc- 
ing. In  fact,  experience  with  program 
after  program  emanating  from  Wash- 
ington shows  that  the  desk -bound  bu- 
reaucrats here  have  a  very  myopic  view 
Indeed  of  local  needs  and  desires. 

Massive  Federal  aid  to  education  pro- 
grams enctimbered  by  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  dictation  in  the  form  of 


■•guidelines"  have  not  improved  our 
school  system  nor  given  the  promised 
help  to  disadvantaged  children.  Instead, 
as  the  Federal  largesse  increases,  so  does 
the  redtape  and  InefBciency. 

More  important.  HETW  has  shown  an 
inclination  In  the  past  to  thwart  the  ex- 
pressed will  of  Congress.  For  example, 
the  intent  of  Congress  to  prohibit  busing 
and  the  setting  of  racial  quotas  for  em- 
ployment and  in  fraternity  and  sorority 
membership  was  sp>elled  out  in  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964.  Nevertheless,  despite 
assurances  that  none  of  these  would  oc- 
cur and  the  language  in  the  legislation, 
the  bureaucrats  flouted  the  law  of  the 
land  enacted  by  the  people's  representa- 
tives. The  busing  situation  and  the  im- 
position of  the  Philadelphia  Plan  are  but 
two  examples  of  how  the  bureaucrats 
rewrite  our  clear  Intentions  to  fit  their 
social  pipedreams. 

Proponents  of  federalizing  welfare 
point  to  the  variations  In  State  welfare 
payments  as  an  inequity  needing  correc- 
tion. These  variations,  however,  generally 
reflect  the  prevailing  income  and  living 
standards  in  each  State.  Differences, 
therefore,  in  welfare  payments  for  de- 
pendent children  in  different  areas  of 
the  country  do  not  necessarily  involve 
unequal  support.  Rather,  a  uniform 
minimum  national  income  would  create 
more  serious  problems  than  any  it  might 
solve.  A  standard  high  enough  for  greater 
New  York  City  would  be  excessive  in  the 
rural  South,  and  one  that  is  low  enough 
for  the  South  would  not  meet  basic  needs 
in  New  York. 

'  Moreover,  the  really  acute  expansion 
of  welfare  rolls  has  been  in  the  main  lim- 
ited to  California  and  New  York,  in 
which  36.1  percent  of  total  welfare  re- 
cipients live.  Would  it  not  make  more 
sense  to  Initially  direct  reform  at  the 
two  States  which  account  for  more  than 
one-third  of  the  total  national  welfare 
load?  New  York,  which  in  many  ways 
represents  a  microcosm  of  the  Nation, 
has  for  many  years  provided  assistance 
to  the  working  poor  under  a  general  as- 
sistance program.  The  New  York  sys- 
tem is  similar  to  administration's  pro- 
posal. What  have  we  learned  from  the 
New  York  experience?  The  city's  case- 
load rose  by  160  percent  between  1961 
and  1967.  and  the  number  of  father  de- 
sertions increased  by  335  percent.  I  have 
seen  no  data  to  indicate  that  what  has 
happened  in  New  York  cannot  be  pre- 
vented from  happening  all  over  the  coim- 
try  if  the  family  assistance  plan  is  im- 
plemented. 

State  responsibility  is  traditional  to 
the  American  federal  system  and  is  the 
best  way  to  insure  that  welfare  provi- 
sions reflect  local  needs  and  concerns. 
As  I  pointed  out  in  my  remarks  of 
March  4.  It  is  strange  indeed  that  a  Re- 
publican President  would  propose  a  cost- 
ly Federal  takeover  of  what  has  histori- 
cally been  a  State  and  private  responsi- 
bility. 

Moreover,  the  shift  to  a  federally  de- 
termined and  federally  financed  income 
floor  lays  a  red  carpet  at  the  feet  of  the 
welfare  activists  and  expansionists  as 
they  seek  to  Influence  the  President  and 
Congress.  Obviously,  they  can  realize 
their  goals  much  easier  this  way  than 
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by  attempting  to  influence  50  different 
Governors  and  State  legislatures. 

I  do  not  believe  any  reasons  that  can 
withstand  careful  scrutiny  have  been 
advanced  to  support  the  proposed  fed- 
eralization of  welfare.  This  legislation 
provides  that  a  new  agency  would  be 
established  in  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  ad- 
minister the  family  assistance  plan. 
Sprawling  HEW  already  has  enough  far- 
flung  programs  under  its  aegis;  it  hard- 
ly needs  another  agency  at  a  time  when 
proposals  are  being  made  to  separate 
its  disparate  functions  into  two  depart- 
ments. 

Furthermore,  it  Is  pertinent  to  note 
in  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  Re- 
port on  page  31  after  a  discussion  of 
some  of  the  problems  engendered  by  lack 
of  cooperation  among  State  agencies  in 
implementing  the  WIN  program,  the  fol- 
lowing language : 

Moreover,  the  problem  of  competing  bu- 
reaucracies has  not  been  restricted  to  the 
Sta^  level.  Secretary  of  Labor  Shultz  stated 
In  Ms  testimony  before  the  comoUttee: 

Unfortunately,  our  two  Departments 
(Labor  and  HEW]  have  not  always  worlced 
together  as  smoothly  as  they  should.  The 
study  made  by  the  Legislative  Reference  Serv- 
ice of  the  enactment  of  WIN  establishes  this 
fact.  There  have  been  gaps  In  communica- 
tion, and  a  history  of  competition  for  run- 
ning the  work  training  program. 

The  Committee  strongly  supports  Secretary 
Shultz's  position  that  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  and  Labor  should  work  with  the 
maximum  of  coordination  in  the  administra- 
tion of  family  assl^ance.  This  is  essesntial 
to  the  effective  operation  of  the  proposed 
program.  [Emphasis  supplied) 

So  we  find  that  effective  operation  of 
the  plan  is  premised  merely  on  the  hope 
that  there  will  be  inter-agency  coopera- 


tion despite  a  history  of  friction.  The 
two  Federal  Departments  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  administering  the 
new  welfare  programs  have  not  worked 
well  together  in  the  past  but  somehow 
they  will  work  together  well  in  the  future, 
wnx  rr  pay  to  work? 

When  the  President  first  unveiled  his 
plan — perhaps  more  accurately  the  prod- 
uct of  Patrick  Moynihan  and  other  lib- 
eral advisers — he  said : 

I  propose  a  new  approach  that  will  make  it 
more  attractive  to  go  to  work  than  to  go  on 
welfare. 

I  assumed,  perhaps  naively,  that  the 
architects  of  this  proposal  had  at  least 
performed  some  basic  arithmetic  calcu- 
lations before  selling  this  plan  to  the 
President  and  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee as  the  cure-all  fot  the  alarming 
expansion  of  welfare  rolls.  It  seems,  xm- 
fortunately.  I  mayvhave  given  credit 
where  was  none  was  due. 

The  "new  approach"  is  little  more  than 
a  rehash  of  the  notably  imsuccessful 
work  incentive— WIN— program,  and  the 
comparison  tables  for  Ohio,  I  include  with 
my  remarks  below  clearly  show  that  the 
family  assistance  program  will  make  it 
more  attractive  to  remain  on  welfare 
rather  to  go  to  work  in  most  cases. 

The  figures  in  the  two  tables  which  fol- 
low tell  the  story  better  than  words.  We 
have  comijared  the  net  benefits  which 
families  of  four,  five,  six,  and  seven  would 
receive  In  Ohio  where  no  member  of  the 
family  is  working  with  the  net  beneflts  of 
similar  families  with  wage  earners  at  in- 
creasingly higher  levels  of  income,  from 
$50  to  $110  per  week. 

Table  A  is  based  on  medicaid  benefits 
for  welfare  families  calculated  to  be 
worth  $710.  This  figtire  was  furnished  by 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 


and  Welfare  and  obviously  represents  a 
potential  bene^t  based  on  circumstances 
and  not  a  cash  benefit  in  all  cases.  We 
have  figured  work  expenses  at  $720, 
which  is  the  national  standard  set  by  the 
Family  Assistance  Act  and  also  the  upper 
limit  of  what  it  costs  to  work  in  Ohio, 
taking  into  ^ccoimt  transportation^ 
lunches,  social  security,  and  other  taxes, 
and  so  forth.  This  flgiu-e  was  also  fur- 
nished by  HEW. 

These  data  show  that  a  welfare  family 
of  four  could  receive  in  net  benefits 
$3,722.  On  the  other  hand,  a  family  of 
the  same  size  with  a  wage  earner  making 
$80  each  week  or  $4,160  per  year  would, 
after  deducting  work  expenses,  be  left 
with  $3,440.  or  $282  less  than  the  welfare 
family.  This  is  so  because  the  working 
poor  families  are  not  eligible  for  medic-  • 
aid  and  no  State  supplementation  of 
their  incomes  is  required.  Furthermore, 
at  this  level  of  earnings,  this  family  is 
not  eligible  for  food  stamps  in  Ohio. 

I  did  not  pull  these  figures  out  of  the 
air.  They  were  obtained  from  HEW.  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee.  I  would  point  out, 
however,  that  they  have  been  revised 
several  times  by  those  who  supplied  them, 
which  indicates  the  difficulty  in  obtaining 
reliable  data.  Assuming,  therefore,  that 
we  have  finally  obtained  reliable  data, 
can  anyone  question  that  welfare,  at  least 
in  the  case  cited,  is  more  attractive  than 
work?  Rather  than  encouraging  work, 
this  inequity  would  provide  a  strong  dis- 
incentive to  go  to  work,  or  put  otherwise, 
a  strong  incentive  to  remain  on  welfare. 

Table  A,  which  compares  net  benefits 
of  welfare  families  with  those  with  a 
wage  earner  making  from  $50  to  $110  a 
week  follows: 


j    TABLE  A.-COMPARISON  OF  NET  BENEFITS  IN  OHIO  UNDER  H.R.  16311,'  FAMILY  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1970 


Family 
size        Benefits 


Welfare    — 
family 


Working  poor  family  (earnings) 


None 


$2,600 


$3,120 


$3,640 


$4,160 


$4,680 


$5,200 


$5,720 


FAP 

Food  stamps 

State  supplement' 

Medicaid' 

Less  work  expenses  <. 


Total 

Differential. 


FAP 

Food  stamps.. 

State  supplement)... 

Medicaid'.    

Less  work  eipenses*. 


Total 

Differential. 


FAP 

Food  stamps.  

State  supplement'... 

Medicaid'  .        

Less  work  eipenses  *. 


1.600 
696 
716 
710 


1.600 
864 


660 
412 


400 
364 


140 
316 


-720 


-720 


-720 


-720 


-720 


-720 


-720 


3.722 


2.464 


2,952 


-1.258 


-770 


3,440 


3,960 


4,480 


5.000 


-282 


+238 


+758 


+1.278 


1.900 
768 
704, 
710' 


1,900 
1.008 


960 
504 


700 
504 


440 
456 


180 
408 


-720 


-720 


-720 


-720 


-720 


-720 


-720 


4,082 


2,908 


3,344 


3.604 


3,816 


4,028 


3.960 


4,480 


5.000 


-1, 174 


-738 


-478 


-266> 


-54 


-122 


+398 


-918 


2,000 
888 

704 
710 


2,200 
1,104 


Total 

Differential. 


FAP 

Food  stamps... 

State  supplement'... 

Medicaid' 

Less  work  expenses*. 


1.260 
672 


-720 


1,000 
624 


-720 


740 
576 


-720 


480 
576 


-720 


220 
532 


-720 


-720 


-720 


4.502 


.3,304 


3,812 


4.024 


4,236 


4,496 


4,712 


4.480 


2,500 
936 
752 
710 


-1.198 
2.500 
1,224 


-690 

1,560 

744 


-720 


Total 

Differential. 


t- 


4,a»8 


3.724 


4,184 


-1,174 


-714 


-478 

1.300 

696 


-720 
4,396 
-502 


-266 

1.040 

648 


-720 
4,608 


-6 

+210 

780 

520 

600 

604 

-22 

10 
604 


5.000 
+498 


-720 


-720 


-720 


4,820 


5.084 


5,094 


-290 


-78 


+186 


+196 


-720 

5.000 

Tl02 


•  Source  ot  data:  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Department  of  Agriculture. 
>  No  Slate  supplement  for  working  poor  in  Ohio  under  present  law  or  requirement  under  H.H. 
16311. 


'  No  medicaid  for  working  poor  in  Ohio  under  present  law  or  requirement  under  H.R.  16311. 
<  Expenses  attributable  to  work  including  taxes. 
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Table  B  is  based  on  a  more  modest 
calculation  for  medicaid  benefits — $400 
per  year — and  work  expenses  of  $600. 
This  figure  is  midway  between  the  stated 
range  of  work-related  expenses  in  Ohio. 
which  run  between  a  low  of  $480  to  a 
high  of  $720.  In  this  table,  therefore,  we 
endeavor  to  give  the  benefit  of  the  doubt 


to  those  who  claim  it  will  be  more  prof- 
itable to  work. 

Again  taking  the  same  two  mythical 
families  of  four — one  family  subsisting 
on  welfare,  the  other  with  a  wage  earner 
grossing  $4,160  each  year,  we  can  still 
find  no  strong  financial  incentive  to 
work.  The  working-poor  family  will  net 


$148  more  annually  than  the  idle  fam- 
ily. Can  it  realistically  be  supposed  that 
many  individuals  would  be  encouraged 
to  work  40  hours  a  week  for  a  net  gain 
of  7  cents  per  hour? 

Again.  I  believe  the  figures  speak  for 
themselves  and  I  insert  table  B: 


TABLE  B-COMPARISON  OF  NET  BE!^EFITS  IN  OHIO  UNDER  H  R.  16311'  FAMILY  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1970 


Family 
sut 


B*n«<ib 


Wtllait 
Umily 


V.fM 


Warkirg  pootlaiiilv  (earnings) 
HMO  $3.(40  $4,160 


$«.6S0 


$S.7D0 


$5,720 


5      . 


f;p 

Food  Stamps 

St3t»  Sutiplenxcil  ■  . 

Me<ticj'J 

Less  *orH  E>pens«< 

ToUl 

Diiterential 

FAP      . 

FooJ  stamps  . 

Stjte  suppl«-n«''.t 

Mtiiicai-.'  -' 

Less  Mom  ei(>en$ts 


F*P 

Foo-I  stamps 

%'.»:» sdppiemtnt''. 

We.1ica!j  : 

Less  *of  k  ei^ienses 


FAP     . 

Food  s'amps 

Stale  supplement ». 

Medicaifl ' 

Less  *orli  expenses 


1  Source  ot  data  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  „         •  Na  melieaid  for  wofVin?  poor  in  Ohio  unOer  present  !a«  or  requirement  under  H.R.  1631 1. 

■•  No  State  surple-nent  lor  xorKing  poor  if>  On.o  uiJer  pre;jnt  la*  or  rrjuir»-ne.it  tinder  H.R.        •  EipMsai  attriOutable  to  «ork  in:l  jdi.ig  ta<as. 
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HOW    DO     TOU     MAKE     '  WOBKF.^RE"    WORK? 

The  initial  lack  of  widespread  opposi- 
tion to  the  Presidents  welfare  proposals 
can  be  traced  in  large  measure  to  the 
mesmerizing  effect  of  the  work  -work" 
on  the  hard-working,  taxpaying  Ameri- 
cans who  were  on  the  threshold  of  re- 
belling after  years  of  working  not  only 
to  support  themselves  and  th^  famdies. 
but  as  well  the  families  of  those  who. 
in  many  cases,  chose  not  to  work.  What 
music  to  their  ears.  At  last  the  chorus 
of  more  and  more  free  handouts  would 
be  stilled  and  we  would  again  be  march- 
ing to  our  forefathers'  theme:  "A  day's 
pay  for  a  day's  work."   ) 

Unfortunately,  the  presence  of  an  il- 
lusory work  requirement — certainly  not 
the  promised  strong  work  requirement — 
has  raised  false  hopes  in  the  minds  of 
the  beleaguered  taxpayers.  There  is  no 
evidence  that  such  a  requirement  would 
or  could  be  administered  effectively. 

The  committee  states  it  has  strength- 
ened the  work  and  training  provisions 
"building  upon  the  groimd&ork  that  has 
been  laid  in  putting  the  existing  work- 
incentive  program  into  operation."  This 
is  a  pretty  flimsy  foundation  for  the  ma- 
jor thrust  of  the  proposal— getting  peo- 
ple to  work — which  is.  according  to  the 
administration,  the  distinguishing  fea- 
ture between  a  guaranteed  income  and 


the  proposed  legislation.  It  is  flimsy  be- 
cause the  performance  of  the  WIN  pro- 
gram has  failed  to  live  up  to  expecta- 
tions. Even  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  committee  has  stated: 

I  jave  been  greatly  disappointed  with  the 
performance  so  far  of  the  1967  amendments, 
even  though  there  is  a  requirement  for  tmSn- 
ing. 

The  WIN  program  has  not  worked  in 
Ohio  and  the  story  is  the  same  around 
the  country,  with  some  few  exceptions. 
We  are  assured  that  six  majoc' correc- 
tions have  been  made  iji^the  WIN  pro- 
gram. Yet  none  of  these  corrections  are 
based  on  criticisms  made  in  the  official 
evaluation  of  the  program  required  by 
the  Congress  for  the  simple  reason  that 
this  report  is  not  due  until  July  1.  1970. 

So  the  "workfare"  provisions  in  the  bill 
are  patterned  after  a  program  that  has 
been  tmoCBcially  found  to  be  largely 
ineffective,  a  program  whose  efficacy  has 
not  been  officially  evaluated.  Would  it 
not  make  more  sense  to  wait  for  the 
cfliciRl  report  before  forging  ahead  on  an 
extravagant  new  program  before  all 
the  facts  are  in? 

Loopholes  to  avoid  the  work  "require- 
ment" abound.  The  work  offered  must 
be  "suitable"'  and  only  refusals  based  on 
"good  cause"  will  be  acceptable.  The 
Secretary  of  Labor  in  issuing  guidelines 


"shall  consider  the  degree  of  risk  to  such 
Individuals  health  and  safety,  his  phys- 
ical fitness  for  the  work,  his  prior  train- 
ing and  experience,  his  prior  earnings, 
the  length  of  his  unemployment,  his 
realistic  prospects  for  obtaining  work 
based  on  his  potential  and  the  avail- 
ability of  training  opportunities,  and  the 
distance  of  the  available  work  from  his 
residence." 

Is  it  not  realistic  to  expect  that  many 
individuals  can  avoid  work  on  the  basis 
of  one  of  these  many  'outs'?  HEW  Sec- 
retary Robert  Finch  has  informed  me 
that  'interpretation  of  the  terms  'good 
cause'  and  'suitability'  will  be  made  by 
employment  service  personnel,  who»aie 
trained  to  make  such  interpretations, 
rather  than  by  social  workers,  who  are 
not."  The  subjective  nature  of  the  Labor 
Department  guidelines  will  of  necessity 
then  be  further  broadened  by  interpreta- 
tion by  employment  service  personnel  in 
offices  all  over  the  country,  each  with 
his  own  notion  of  what  is  "suitable" 
work  for  each  registrant,  what  consti- 
tutes "good  cause '  for  reftising  to  work, 
and  so  forth. 

One  further  illustration  of  how  the 
work  requirement  is  held  together  by 
baling  wire,  a  wing  and  a  prayer.  The 
committee  report  states  on  page  7  that — 

The  training  and  services  would  be  similar 
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to  those  currently  provided  under  the  WIN 
program,  including  special  work  projects  for 
the  performance  of  work  In  the  public  In- 
terest through  contracts  with  governmental 
agencies   and   nonprofit   organizations. 

But  on  page  33  we  read  that — 
The  Committee  is  also  distressed  that  the 
spM:lal  work  project  provision  in  WIN  has 
on^  been  implemented  In  a  meaningful  way 
In  one  State,  despite  the  fact  that  the  law 
required  their  implementation  in  all  States. 
1  their  italics)  The  bill  renetca  and  empha- 
sizes the  special  work  projects  and  eliminates 
the  complex  financing  arrangements  which 
the  Department  of  Labor  declares  has  in- 
hibited their  growth,  [emphasis  supplied — 
It  hasn't  worked  but  we're  going  to  keep  on 
doing  it.]  Your  committee  fully  expects  wide 
implementation  of  special  work  projects  ( and 
apparently  a  lot  of  other  miracles].  Your 
committee  also  believes  that  these  projects 
may  be  of  critical  Importance  to  the  training 
and  placement  of  welfare  recipients  if  em- 
ployment rates  fall  below  existing  levels. 

Which  brings  to  mind  another  loop- 
hole in  the  allegedly  strong  work  require- 
ment, for  which  we  are  prepared  by  the 
following  sentence  in  the  committee 
report: 

The  committee  recognizes  that  in  develop- 
ment of  employablllty  plans,  there  are  fac- 
tors over  which  the  Secretary  [of  Labor)  has 
no  control,  such  as  the  condition  of  the  la- 
bor market.  With  unemployment  on  the 
rise,  the  implications  of  this  statement 
should  be  obvious.  As  George  Wiley,  head  of 
the  National  Welfare  Rights  Organization, 
put  It,  "Somebody  has  got  to  be  unem- 
ployed." 

Also  of  interest  is  language  in  the 
Committee  report  stating  that  it  is  "not 
intended"  that  "these  programs  should 
provide  assistance  which  would  be  sup- 
portive of  firms  or  industries  which  have 
high  rates  of  turnover  of  labor  because 
of  low  wages,  seasonality  or  other  fac- 
tors." Are  all  the  registrants  going  to 
start  out  in  the  executive  suite? 

Even  if  we  were  to  assttee  that  the 
work  requirement  could  be  enforced,  we 
should  not  fail  to  notice  the  reaction  of 
the  welfare  militants,  as  expressed  by 
their  leader  George  WHey : 

We're  going  to  fight  against  forcing  people 
to  work  in  order  to  get  welfare.  We're  pre- 
pared to  beat  it  in  the  streets.  We're  prepared 
to  refuse  to  take  the  jobs  that  are  given  to 
us. 

PAT    MORE    NOW,    LESS    LATEB* 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  H.R.  16311 
for  fiscal  year  1972  above  current  expend- 
itures is  based  on  what  it  would  have 
cost  the  Federa>  Govemment  to  operate 
the  program  in  calendar  year  1968.  We 
are  advised  that  HEW  was  not  able  to 
furnish  cost  information  for  fiscal  year 
1972. 

The  Vice  President  has  said  the  plan 
will  have  "startup"  costs,  which  will  be 
an  investment  of  tax  dollars  to  have 
money  later  as  the  plan  begins  to  work. 
Those  of  us  who  are  convinced  the  plan 
win  not  work  are  more  interested  in 
"endup"  costs  which  no  one.  even  with 
the  aid  of  computers,  would  hazard  a 
guess  at.  All  we  really  have  to  go  on  is 
our  experience  with  the  reliability  of 
estimates  of  the  cost  of  previously 
enacted  Federal  programs.  It  would  be 
difficult  indeed  to  find  a  program,  weap- 
ons systems  or  what  have  you  that  did 
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not  exceed  the  estimates  given  to  the 
Congress.  Particularly  here,  where  data 
has  been  so  difficult  to  obtain,  does  a  huge 
margin  for  error  and  underestimation 
exist. 

Beneficiaries  of  the  program  will  not 
readily  give  up  the  Federal  and  State 
cash  benefits,  as  vrell  as  benefits  in  the 
form  of  food  stamps  and  medicaid.  To 
our  way  of  thinking  it  may  be  demoral- 
izing to  remain  forever  on  the  Federal 
dole,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  such 
status  can  become  habit  forming  to  some. 
The  vision  of  millions  working  them- 
selves off  the  welfare  rolls  and  onto  pay- 
rolls is  exactly  that — a  vision.  Anyone 
who  would  expect  the  costs  of  the  pro- 
gram to  decrease  in  the  coming  years  is 
idealistic  and  not  realistic. 

Even  if  failure  of  the  program  became 
apparent  and  the  costs  staggering,  as  I 
predict  they  will,  we  will  all  imdoubtedly 
be  saddled  with  paying  for  it  as  long  as 
we  live. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  j^>eak- 
er,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
Members  desiring  to  speak  on  the  rule 
may  have  the  opportunity  to  extend  their 
remarks  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  adop- 
tion of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous 
question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEIAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  annoimced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  Have  it. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  groimd  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Evidently  a  quonun  is 
not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  205,  nays  183,  not  voting  42, 
as  follows : 

[RoU  No.  77] 
TEAS— 205 


Adams 

Burton,  Calif. 

Eckbardt 

Addabbo 

Bush 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Albert 

Byrne,  Fa. 

Eilberg 

Anderson, 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Erlenbom 

Calif. 

Carey 

Esch 

Anderson,  ni. 

Carter 

FaUon 

Andrews, 

Cederberg 

Farbstein 

N.Dak. 

CeUer 

FasceU 

Annunzlo 

Chamberlain 

Flndley 

Arends 

Chlsholm 

Pish 

Ashley 

Clay 

Flood 

Aspinall 

Oohelan 

Foley 

Ayres 

Corner 

Ford,  Oerald  R. 

Barrett 

Conable 

Praser 

Beall.  Md. 

Oonte 

Frellngbuysen 

Betts 

Conyers 

Frledel 

Blester 

CorbeU 

Pulton,  Tenn. 

Bingham 

Cotman 

Oallagher 

Blatnik 

Ooughlin       •- 

■  Oannatz 

Bogga 

Cowger 

Oajrdos 

Boland 

Culver 

Olaimo 

Boiling 

Cunningham 

Oibbons 

Bow 

Daniels.  N.J. 

OUbert 

Brasco 

Davis.  Wis. 

Gray 

Broomfleld 

DlngeU 

Oreen,  Pa. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Donohue 

Onfflths 

BroyblU.  Va. 

Dom 

Oubser 

Buchanan 

DulaU 

Oude 

Dwyer 

Halpem 

Hammer- 

Mills 

Rogers,  Colo. 

schmidt 

Mlnlsb 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Mink 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Monagan 

Rosenthal 

Harrington 

Morgan 

Rostenkowskl 

Harsha 

Morse 

Roybal 

Harvey 

Morton 

Ruppe 

Hastings 

Mosher 

Ryan 

Hathaway 

Moss 

St  Germain 

Hawkins 

Murphy,  111. 

St.  Onge 

Hechler.  W.  Va 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Saylor 

Helstoski 

Natcher 

Scheuer 

Holifleld 

Nedzt 

Schwengel 

Hosmer 

NU 

SebeUus 

Howard 

Obey 

Sisk 

Johnson,  CaUf 

O'Hara 

Slack  V 
Smith,  Iowa 

Jones,  Ala. 

O'Konskl          . 
Olsen              / 

Karth 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Kastenmeier 

O'NeUl,  Mass. 

Sprtnger 

Keith 

Fatten 

Stafford 

KluczynsU 

PeUy 

Staggers 

Koch 

Pepper 

Stanton 

KuykendaU 

Perkins 

Steed 

Kyros 

Pettis 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Leggett 

PhUbin 

Stokes 

Uoyd 

Plmie 

Thompson,  KJ. 

McCarthy 

PodeU 

Tleman 

McClory 

PoUock 

UdaU 

Mcculloch 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Van  Deerim 

McDade 

Price,  m. 

VanUt 

McPaU 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Vlgorlto 

Macdonald. 

Pucinskl 

Watts 

Qule 

Welcker 

Madden 

Railsback 

Whalen 

Mathlas 

Rees 

WidnaU 

Matsunaga 

Reld,  N.Y. 

Wilson,  Bob 

Mayne 

Relfel 

Wilson, 

Meeds 

Reuss 

Charles  H. 

Melcber 

Rhodes 

Wyatt 

Meskill 

Boblson 
Rodlno 

Yates 

Miller,  Ohio 

Zablockl 

NATS— 183 

Abemetby 

Prey 

Pickle 

Adair 

Puqua 

Ptte 

Alexander 

Galiflanakls 

Poage 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Oettys 

Poff 

Ashbrook 

Ooldwater 

Price.  Tex. 

Baring 

Gonzalez 

Purcell 

Belcher 

Goodllng 

Qulllen 

Bennett 

Green,  Oreg. 

RandaU 

Berry 

GrilBn 

Ranat 

BevlU 

Gross 

Reid.  m. 

Biaggl 

Grover 

Rivers 

Blackburn 

Hagan 

Roberto 

Blanton 

Haley 

Roe 

Brademas 

HaU 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Bray 

Hamilton 

Roth 

Brlnkley 

Hanley 

Boudebush 

Brock 

Hays 

Buth      ' 

Brooks 

H«bert 

Brotzman 

Henderson 

Satterfleld 

Brown,  Mich. 

Hicks 

Schadeberg 

Broyhill,  N.C. 

Hogan 

Scberle 

Burke,  Fla. 

Horton 

Scott 

Burleson,  Tex 

Hull 

Shipley 

BurUson,  Mo. 

Hungate 

Sbrlver 

Button 

Hunt 

Slkes 

Caffery 

Hutchinson 

Skubitz 

Camp 

Ichord 

Smith.  Calif. 

Casey 

Jacobs 

Snyder 

ChappeU 

Jarman 

Stephens 

Clancy 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Stratton 

Clark 

Jonas 

Stubblefleld 

Clausen, 

Jones,  N.C. 

SuUlvan 

DonH. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Symington 

Clawson,  Del 

Kazen 

Talcott 

Cleveland 

Kmg 

Taylor 

CoUins 

Kleppe 

Teague.  Tex. 

Colmer 

Kyi 

Thompson,  Oa. 

Cramer 

Landgrebe 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Crane 

lAndrum 

Ullman 

Daniel.  Va. 

Latta 

Vander  Jagt 

Davis.  Ga. 

Long.  La. 

Waggonner 

Delaney 

Long,  Md. 

Waldle 

Denney 

Lujan 

Wampler 

Dermis 

McCloekey 

Watklns 

Dent 

McClure 

Watson 

Derwinskl 

McDonald, 

whaUey 

Devlne 

Mich. 

wutenurst 

Dickinson 

McEwen 

Whltten 

Dowdy 

McKneaUy 

Wiggins 

Mahon 

Williams 

niinnin 

**«riti 

Winn 

Edmondaon 

Marsh 

Wold 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Martin 

wour 

Edwards.  L». 

BUcbel 

Wtisht 

Mlnnhall 

Wydler 

Brans.  Colo. 

MlzeU 

WyUe 

Erlns,  Tenn. 

Montgomery 

Wyman 

Fisher 

Myers 

Yatron 

Flowers 

Nelsen 

Yotmg 

Flynt 

Nichols 

Zlon 

Foreman 

O'Neal.  Ga. 

Zwacb 

Fountain 

Pasaman 
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AbblU 
Anderaon, 

Tenn. 
BeU.  CaUf . 
Brown.  Oallf. 
Burton,  Dt*h 
OabeU 
DaddMlo 
D»waon 
delA  Cterzk 
DeUentMck 
Dlggs 
FelgbAn 
Port, 

WLUlAmO. 


Fulton,  P». 
H>nn* 

Heckler,  Mass. 
Ke« 

Klrwan 

L*ngen 

Lennon 

Loweosteln 

Lukens 

McMUUn 

MacOregor 

Msllllart 

M*7 

MlkTB 

MlUer.  CklU. 


Mlze 

MoUoban 

Moorhead 

Ot  linger 

PftUn*n 

Powell 

Rlegle 

Schneebell 

Stelger.  WU. 

Stuckey 

Tmrt 

Teague,  Calif. 

Tunney 

White 


So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
The   Clerk   announced   the  following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Daddarlo  for,  with  Mr.  Wblt«  against. 

Mr.  Felghan  for,  with  Mr.  Lennon  against. 

Mr.  Mlkva  for,  with  Mr.  Cabell  against. 

Mr.  Ottlnger  for,  with  Mr.  MrMIUan 
against. 

Mr.  Hanna  for,  with  Mr.  Stuckey  against. 

Mr.  MlUer  of  California  for,  with  Mr. 
Abbltt  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Moorhead  with  Mr.  BeU  of  California. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mrs.  Heckler 
of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Mlze. 

Mr.  Patman  with  Mr.  Rlegle. 

Mr.  WUllam  D.  Fbrd  with  Mr.  Dellenback. 

Mr.  Klrwan  with  Mr.  Teague  of  California. 

Mr.  Lowensteln  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr.  Kee  with  Mr.  Powell. 

Mr.  MoUohan  with  MallUard. 

Mr.  Langen  with  Mrs.  May. 

Mr.  Tunney  with  Mr.  MacOregor. 

Mr.  Burton  of  Utah  with  Mr.  Taft. 

Mr.  Schneebell  with  Mr.  Lukens. 

Mr.  Fulton  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr. 
Stelger  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  STRATTON  and  Mrs.  GREEN  of 
Oregon  changed  their  votes  from  "yea" 
to  "nay." 

Mr.  MADDEN  and  Mr.  FINDLEY 
changed  their  votes  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of 
the  bill  (H.R.  16311)  to  authorize  a 
family  assistance  plan  providing  basic 
benefits  to  low-Income  families  with  chil- 
dren, to  provide  incentives  for  employ- 
ment and  training  to  improve  the  capac- 
ity for  employment  of  members  of  such 
families,  to  achieve  greater  uniformity 
of  treatment  of  recipients  under  the  Fed- 
eral-State public  assistance  programs 
and  to  otherwise  improve  such  programs, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Of  Tsa  coMJcrrm  or  thk  wholx 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itoelf 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  biU  HJi.  16311,  with  Mr. 
DiifGXLL  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  tiUe  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  biU  was  dl^sensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Mills) 
will  be  recognized  for  3  hours,  and  the 
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gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Byhnes) 
will  be  recognized  for  3  hours. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  my- 
self 20  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman.  HJl.  16311  Is  one  of  th« 
most  important  bills  this  Congress  will 
consider. 

I  recognize  there  is  probably  a  great 
deal  of  feeling  about  the  bill  outside  of 
the  Congress. 

I  also  believe  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
misunderstanding  about  the  bill  outside 
of  the  Congress.  One  organization,  for 
example,  took  a  position  opposed  to  the 
bill  2  weeks  before  the  committee  re- 
ported it,  not  knowing,  of  course,  what' 
amendments  had  been  adopted  in  the 
committee  or  what  the  language  was,  and 
then  evidently  expects  Members  to  fol- 
low its  recommendations  on  that  kind 
of  a  basis.  It  is  beyond  me  how  they  can 
do  so. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  talk  first  about 
our  committee  consideration  of  the  mat- 
ter, the  present  situation,  and  what  we 
are  trying  to  do. 

The  committee  conducted  4  weeks  of 
hearings  on  social  security  legislation, 
princii>ally  in  the  area  of  welfare  reform, 
last  October  and  November.  Commencing 
on  January  19,  the  day  Congress  recon- 
vened, the  committee  met  regularly  in 
executive  session  over  a  period  of  7  full 
weeks  in  drawing  up  this  legislation,  and 
in  studying  the  administration  and  the 
operation  of  the  programs  providing  cash 
assistance  for  the  needy,  and  the  exist- 
ing work-training  and  day-care  pro- 
grams for  AFDC  recipients.  During  its 
deliberations,  the  committee  had  the 
benefit  of  hearing  from  a  number  of 
State  and  local  ofiScials  engaged  in  run- 
ning our  welfare  and  training  programs 
and  others  who  have  studied  particular 
areas  of  those  programs.  Through  this 
process,  we  gained  many  valuable  In- 
sights into  the  problems  that  exist  and 
what  should  be  done  to  correct  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  is  essentially 
patterned  after  the  bill  presented  by  the 
administration  but  with  some  major 
changes,  tightening,  sharpening  and  Im- 
provmg  many  of  the  specific  provisions. 
The  committee  also  added  some  provi- 
sions of  its  own.  Some  of  these  changes 
are  very  important,  as  I  will  delineate 
later. 

At  the  present  time  we  have  categories 
of  assistance  kno^'n  as  the  old-age  as- 
sistance program,  the  program  for  aid 
to  families  with  dependent  children  and 
imemployed  fathers,  the  disability  pro- 
gram, and  the  program  for  the  blind. 

The  program  of  old-age  assistance,  the 
program  for  the  disabled,  and  the  pro- 
gram for  the  blind  have  not  in  recent 
years  presented  any  serious  problems  to 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  or  to 
the  Congress.  The  number  of  people  on 
the  old-age  assistance  program  has  de- 
clined. It  could  have  been  expected  It 
would  be  reduced  as  more  and  more  of 
our  people  became  eligible  for  social  se- 
curity benefits. 

The  program  we  added,  allowing  • 
social  security  cash  payment  to  those 
who  had  become  disabled  and  who  had 
a  work  record,  has  naturally  reduced  the 


number  who  would  be  eligible  for  and 
want  the  welfare  program  known  as  the 
disability  program,  or  the  program  for 
the  blind. 

Also  it  is  significant  to  note  that  in  the 
case  of  a  widow  whose  husband  has  died 
and  left  her  with  minor  children,  the 
numbers  who  go  on  AFDC  from  that 
category  do  not  rise,  because  of  the  sur- 
vivorship benefits  of  the  social  security 
pmgram. 

"I^e  number  of  children  in  male- 
heawed  families  has  not  risen  over  the 
years,  and  has  remamed  essentially 
static  for  some  25  years,  in  fact. 

Mr!  Chairman,  the  program  that  has 
risen  most,  however,  of  all  of  these  pro- 
~  grams  is  that  part  of  AFDC  that  has 
to  do  with  children  in  female-headed 
families,  where  the  father  for  some  rea- 
son is  absent  from  the  home  or,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  where  there  htis  never 
been  a  marriage  with  respect  to  that 
home. 

Now  let  me  talk  to  you  a  little  bit 
about  the  nmaway  growth  In  case  loads 
and  costs  under  AFDC.  In  1935  the  orig- 
inal act  was  passed.  By  1950  there  was 
a  total  cost  in  the  program  of  some  $500 
miUion.  In  1969.  for  the  fiscal  year,  which 
is  the  last  year  I  have  figures  on.  the 
number  of  ffunilies — and  this  is  fami- 
lies— who  were  on  AFDC  l\&s  risen  to  1.7 
million  and  the  total  cost  of  providing  for 
this  program  was  approximately  $4.5 
billion.  The  cost  of  that  program  has 
doubled  in  3  years.  Think  of  that.  If  you 
project  down  the  road  this  present  cost 
on  the  basis  of  the  way  it  has  been  rising 
in  recent  years,  by  the  year  1975  it  will 
be  well  over  $8  billion,  and  some  people 
within  the  Department  think  it  could  be 
as  much  {is  $12  billion. 

The  proportion  of  children  in  this 
country  dependent  on  welfare  has 
doubled  over  the  last  15  years.  Today,  six 
children  in  every  100  are  on  AFDC,  and 
the  rate  is  still  increasing.  In  some  States 
the  rate  is  almost  double  the  national 
rate. 

Now,  that  is  the  existing  program  we 
have.  The  level  of  spending  is  not  deter- 
mined by  the  Federal  Government;  it  is 
determined  by  the  State  governments. 
Under  existing  law,  we  match  the  State 
of  New  York  or  any  other  State  not  less 
than  50  percent  of  the  cost  of  this  pro- 
gram regardless  of  where  they  fix  the 
level.  If  you  want  an  example  of  an 
open-ended  proposition  where  we  are 
completely  helpless  to  put  any  restraints, 
controls,  or  limitations  on  it  or  make 
any  improvements  to  it,  it  is  in  this  pres- 
ent program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  program  worries 
me  greatly  insofar  as  the  cost  is  con- 
cerned, but  there  is  another  matter  of 
concern  to  me.  The  AFDC  program  en- 
courages family  breakup.  Do  not  think 
for  1  minute  that  it  has  not  made  a 
contribution  to  many,  many  fathers  leav- 
ing their  families  in  order  that  the  fam- 
ily could  eat  and  have  clothing  to  wear. 
Yes.  Take  my  word  for  It.  The  present 
AFDC  program  puts  a  premium  and  an 
Incentive  on  the  breakup  of  a  home. 

Yet.  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
taxpayers  In  your  State  are  paying  the 
amoimts  provided  under  these  various 
State  formulas  whether  they  pay  the 
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same  amount  in  that  particular  State  or 
not.  There  is  one  State  that  pays  in  the 
range  from  zero  to  $49  a  month  for  a 
family  of  four  under  AFDC. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  two  States 
that  pay  as  much  as  $250  to  $299.  Some 
of  these  States  actually  pay  a  family  of 
four  on  AFDC,  which  is  not.  of  course, 
subject  to  any  tax,  more  mon^  than  a 
man  working  at  a  Job  can  make  at  the 
minimum  wage,  working  practically  full 
time,  all  year  long. 

Not  only  is  there  this  incentive  to 
break  up  the  family,  this  incentive  In 
many  States  now  for  the  person  who  is 
working  to  quit  his  Job  and  go  on 
AFDC — and  do  not  think  for  a  minute 
that  does  not  happen.  The  Director  of  the 
program  in  the  city  of  New  York  said 
that   women   quit   Jobs   at   department 


referred  about  30  percent  of  the  people 
on  AFDC  for  training,  New  York  has  re- 
ferred less  than  7  percent.  Why?  Be- 
cause certain  people  did  not  think  it  ap- 
propriate for  any  of  these  people  to  be 
assigned. 

Why  do  I  feel  so  strongly  about  this? 
After  a  woman  gets  her,  youngest  child 
to  the  age  of  18  and  she  is  on  welfare, 
what  is  left  for  her?  In  most  States  she 
may  be  45  years  of  age  at  that  time.  She 
has  no  training.  Of  course,  she  knows 
how  to  sweep  the-^ouse,  but  she  has  no 
industrial  training  nor  anything  to  com- 
mend her  for  a  Job  and  no  work  habits. 
She  is  past  the  8«e  where  people  want  to 
employ  a  person  for  the  first  time.  I  think 
that  Is  one  of  the  greatest  tragedies  that 
perhaps  exists  on  the  domestic  scene  in 
the  United  States  today— that  we  have 


stores  as  salesladies  and  went  immedi-^    not  trie<J^to  do  something  to  help  that 
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ately  on  welfare  because  they  had  minor 
children  and  could  receive  more  than 
they  could  earn  while  engaged  in  that 
type  of  employment  in  the  city  of  New 
York. 

But,  what  else  does  the  present  pro- 
gram do?  The  present  AFDC  program  is 
a  tremendous  disincentive  for  anyone  to 
work.  I  shall  try  to  give  you  some  facts 
about  this  situation. 

Many  of  you  feel  like  there  ought  to 
be  a  reform,  but  when  a  reform  comes 
down  the  road  there  are  questions  about 
It.  Did  you  know  that  there  was  not 
one  solitary  substantive  alternative  of- 
fered In  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 


person  to  help  herself,  to  leam  some  oc- 
cupation before  it  becomes  time  for  her 
to  lose  all  opportunity  for  work  and  for 
training. 

So  what  happens?  She  has  to  move  into 
the  home  of  one  of  her  daughters  who 
has  minor  children,  and  who  is  on  wel- 
fare. This  is  why  it  is  that  in  some  States 
where  a  welfare  program  was  initiated 
before  the  Federal  program  was  enacted 
that  you  have  as  many  as  four  genera- 
tions, one  after  the  other,  four  genera- 
tions on  welfare.  Since  the  ad(  " 
the  welfare  program  in  many 
feere  is  a  percentage — yes,  it 
but  a  disturbing  percentage  to 


Means  during  the  course  of  the  pubUc  Jd  it  is  one  or  two  people— that  represent 
hearings  and  in  the  executive  sessions—  (  the  third  generation  on  welfare. 


and  we  were  in  executive  sessions  for 
days  and  weeks  on  end  on  thl»program — 
nothing  of  substance  was  offered  by  any- 
one in  substitution  for  this  program 
which  President  Nixon  hopes  to  breathe 
life  Into.  His  administration  has  tried 
to  breathe  some  life  into  this  welfare 
program  we  now  have. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Members  of  the 
House  know  I  have  not  been  satisfied 
with  the  present  program.  We  passed 
amendments  in  1962  in  the  direction  of 
trying  to  provide  some  inducement  for 
people  on  welfare  to  get  off  it.  Why? 
Because,  as  I  said  before,  60  out  of  every 
1,000  of  our  child  population  nationwide 
are  on  welfare.  Ask  anyone  that  is  on 
it  If  that  is  a  preferable  way  to  raise  a 
child.  In  a  home  where  there  are  no 
work  habits,  in  a  home  where  there  Is 
hardly  enough  to  eat.  in  a  home  where 
there  are  not  enough  clothes  to  wear 
and  not  enough  to  pay  the  rent.  You 
will  find  there  is  very  litUe  Incentive  on 
the  part  of  that  parent  to  see  to  it,  even 
though  the  State  law  may  require  it,  that 
that  child  even  goes  to  grade  school. 

Mr.  Chturman,  in  1967  we  tried  again 
and  we  provided  an  incentive.  We  put  the 
mandate  on  the  States  to  see  to  it  that 
these  unfortunate  people  who  had  no 
training  or  who  had  no  Jobs  would  be 
given  an  opportunity  for  such  training  if 
they  were  qualified  to  absorb  the  training 
and  then  be  given  a  Job  in  keeping  with 
that  training.  Some  of  the  States  did  a 
fair  Job.  The  State  of  California  has  done 
one  of  the  best  Jobs  of  all  States.  The 
State  of  New  York  did  not  even  start  its 
program  in  a  substantial  way  until  a  very 
/ew  months  ago.  Whereas  CaUfornla  has 


So  we  thought  it  was  high  time  in  1962 
and  in  1967  to  try  to  do  something  about 
this  because  of  the  disincentive  to  work, 
because  of  the  fact  that  it  was  conducive 
to  the  breaking  up  of  homes,  because  of 
the  States'  variation  in  payments,  be- 
cause of  the  overall  rising  cost  of  this 
program. 

Now,  if  there  is  a  man  or  woman  Mem- 
ber of  this  House  on  the  floor  today  who 
is  satisfied  with  the  present  operation  of 
the  welfare  program  in  his  or  her  State, 
I  would  be  glad  to  yield  so  that  they 
can  tell  me  why  it  is  so  good,  and  why  it 
is  so  perfect. 

No.  you  cannot  say  it  is.  and  I  know  it. 
Thus  should  we  not  repeal  it?  Should  we 
not  repeal  it?  That  is  what  we  are  doing 
in  this  bill.  We  are  repealing  the  welfare 
program  as  It  has  been  known  up  to  now. 
The  1st  of  July.  1971,  there  will  no 
longer  be  a  program  of  AFDC,  there  will 
no  longer  be  a  progrsmi  of  old-age  as- 
sistance, or  aid  to  the  blind,  or  aid  to  the 
disabled. 

What  have  we  done?  We  have  repealed 
three  programs  applicable  to  adults,  and 
we  have  placed  them  under  one  program, 
and  we  apply  the  same  formula  of  Fed- 
eral assistance  across  the  board  in  all 
three  categories.  And  what  are  we  doing? 
We  are  sajdng  In  the  case  of  these  adult 
programs  under  this  bill  that  we  in  Con- 
gress think  that  the  bare  minimum  of  In- 
come that  a  msm  65  years  of  age  or  older, 
who  has  no  other  Income,  needs  to  sub- 
sist on.  is  $110  a  month.  And  we  say  to  the 
States,  every  one  of  them,  by  July  1, 1971, 
you  are  going  to  pay  those  people  who 
are  65  years  of  age  and  older,  enough  so 
that  their  total  income  will  reach  $110  a 


month  and  the  same  for  the  blind  and  the^ 
disabled. 

We  say  we  will  pay  90  percent  out  of 
the  Federal  Treasury  of  the  first  $65  of 
the  average  payments  to  needy  adults, 
and  then  we  will  pay  25  percent  of  that 
which  remains  above  the  $65 — up  to  a 
limit  set  by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare. 

We  are  placing^  a  limitation  on  our 
participation,  but  we  are  also  placing  a 
fioor  for  the  first  time  in  Federal  legisla- 
tion to  see  to  it  that  these  people,  these 
unfortimates  referred  to  in  the  course  of 
the  debate  on  the  rule,  have  enough  to 
live  on. 

All  right;  that  covers  the  adult  part 
otjiut  program,  but  it  is  a  major  part, 
in  my  opinion,  of  this  bill,  the  care  of 
these  unfortunate  aged,  blind,  and  dis- 
abled individuals. 

What  do  we  do  with  the  AFDC  pro- 
gram? We  repeal  it  completely,  and  we 
drastically  change  the  approach  and  the 
concept.  Why?  Because  many  of  the 
States  found  it  Impossible  to  evoi  agree 
to  the  mandate  of  the  Federal  law  on  oc- 
casion, or  even  to  avail  themselves  of  op- 
portunity to  try  to  help  these  imfor- 
tunate  people  when  we  gave  them  that 
opportunity  in  1962. 

The  1st  of  July  1971,  there  will  be  a 
new  Federal  program  replacing  the 
States  program  known  as  AFDC. 

This  new  Federal  program  will  be 
called  the  family  assistance  plan. 

Yes.  we  established  Federal  standards 
of  eligibility — we  changed  it  from  top  to 
bottom,  because  the  Fedem.1  Government 
will  pay  the  first  $1,600  of  Taenefits  under 
that  program,  in  all  of  the  States,  in 
cases  of  a  faniily  of  four,  provided  they 
do  the  same  thing. 

What  do  they  have  to  do  under  pres- 
ent law?  They  go  to  the  welfare  office 
and  sign  up.  The  Supreme  Court  says 
that  if  a  man  and  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren— because  in  my  State  we  have  not 
taken  care  of  the  unemployed  fathers — 
if  he  cannot  find  a  Job  in  Arkansas,  he 
can  go  to  California  where  they  have 
the  imemployed  father  program  and  can 
apply  for  benefits  the  first  day  he  lands 
in  California.  An  individual  can  go  from 
any  State  where  benefits  are  low  to  a 
State  where  the  benefits  are  higher. 

You  talk  about  a  drain  on  the  State 
treasuries?  I  do  not  know  of  any  greater 
drain  that  we  can  experience  on  the 
domestic  scene  than  the  migration  of 
people  under  the  present  program  to 
those  States  that  have  been  more  gen- 
erous with  these  imf  ortunate  citizens. 

There  is  another  group — the  so-called 
working  poor.  This  is  perhaps  the  bone 
of  contention  In  this  whole  bill.  I  had 
serious  doubts  about  covering  them  In 
the  beginning.  As  I  said  publicly,  the  ad-  , 
ministration's  new  approach  to  family 
assistance  was  good  In  every  respect  in 
my  mind  except  the  fact  that  it  might 
add  10  million  or  so  people  to  the  10  mil- 
lion people  already  on  welfare  smd  that 
it  would  cost  an  additional  $4.4  billion 
a  year  to  do  It. 

But  I  became  convinced  that  this  was 
the  right  thing  to  do.  Let  me  tdl  you  how 
I  reached  that  conclusion. 

Where  do  the  people  who  go  on  AFDC 
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come  from  In  the  first  place?  Do  they 
come  from  good-paying  jobs  that  enable 
them  to  own  a  home  or  to  live  in  a  very 
fine  apartment  in  your  cities  or  In  your 
niral  areas?  Where  do  they  come  from? 
They  come  from  this  group  of  people 
that  we  have  grown  accustomed  to  call- 
ing the  working  poor.  As  fast  as  we  have 
been  able,  under  the  present  WIN  pro- 
gram, adopted  in  1967.  to  train  people 
presently  on  AFDC,  there  have  been  two 
and  three  and  four  or  more  families 
added  to  the  rolls  In  these  States  for 
every  one  that  we  have  taken  off. 

So.  that  looks  to  me  like  you  are  mak- 
ing progress — retrogresslvely.  We  are 
making  progress,  but  going  backward  at 
the  same  time  in  reducing  the  cost  and 
reducing  the  nimibers  on  the  rolls. 

Back  in  1967,  I  had  many,  many  let- 
ters from  all  over  the  United  States.  I 
had  letters  from  New  York  City  and  from 
Chicago  and  from  the  bigger  cities  and 
frotn  the  rural  areas.  They  were  so 
pleased  that  the  Congress  then  was  mov- 
ing in  the  direction  of  trying  to  provide 
some  work  incentive  to  try  to  get  people 
who  are  on  relief  back  to  jobs. 

These  women,  whose  husbands  had 
divorced  them  or  deserted  them,  and  who 
described  themselves  by  race  and  all  in 
their  letters  to  me,  described  their  situa- 
tions. They  were  living  In  an  apartment 
house.  They  were  working  and  had  four 
children.  But  another  woman  who  lived 
on  the  same  floor  around  the  comer  from 
them  had  four  children  and  they  were 
on  welfare  and  did  not  work. 

In  essence  they  were  saying  to  me:  "I 
think  it  is  asking  too  much  of  me  to  work 
to  support  my  children  and  pay  my 
taxes — and  some  of  my  taxes  go  to  keep 
up  this  lady  and  her  children  when  she 
was  further  along  In  school  when  she 
quit  than  I  was — and  when  she  is  Just 
as  able  to  work  as  I  am." 

It  is  getting  pretty  bad  when  a  person 
points  out  the  difference  in  statiis  be- 
tween neighbor  and  neighbor. 

You  can  call  this  bill  anything  you 
want  to.  if  you  do  not  want  to  vote  for 
changing  the  present  system.  I  can  make 
a  good  argument  against  the  bill  if  I 
wanted  to  do  so,  because  I  used  to  debate 
and  all  of  us  who  did  had  to  be  able  to 
debate  both  sides  of  the  question.  I  could 
make  a  better  argument  against  this  bill 
than  any  argimient  I  have  yet  heard 
made  by  any  of  you,  I  believe,  because 
the  thoughts  I  heard  expressed  went 
through  my  mind,  too,  to  debate  against 
it.  I  Uiink  I  could  do  it.  Certainly  I  could 
make  a  plausible  argument  against  it. 

Those  of  you  who  say  that  you  are 
never  going  to  vote  for  a  guaranteed  an- 
nual income,  let  me  talk  to  you  a  minute. 
I  have  said  the  same  thing,  and  I  will 
say  the  same  thing,  and  when  I  vote  for 
this  bill  I  am  not  voting  for  a  guaranteed 
annual  income.  What  I  am  voting  for  is 
an  amount.  cslW  it  whatever  you  want 
to — subsidy,  relief,  income,  whatever  you 
'want  to  call  it — I  am  voting  for  a  sup- 
plement to  the  Income  of  the  Individual 
who  is  working  and  not  making  enough 
to  supply  his  family  with  the  ordinary 
needs  of  life,  but  who  Is  not  now  on  wel- 
fare. Why?  Because  I  tell  him,  "I  will  do 
that  for  you.  Bfister.  if  you  will  go  down 
to  your  nearest  Employment  Security 


Offices"  and  we  have  them  in  every 
coimty  of  the  United  States,  in  every 
State  of  the  United  States— "go  down 
there,  sign  up  for  work,  and  see  first, 
whether  they  can  find  a  job  that  paysyou 
more.  If  they  do  not,  let  them  counsel 
with  you.  Oo  through  their  diagnosis. 
Let  them  prescribe  a  course  of  training 
for  you  that  they  think  you  have  the 
ability  to  absorb,  that  will  enlarge  your 
capacities  and  make  it  possible  for  you  to 
earn  more  money." 

But.  second,  I  will  pay  this  supple- 
ment and  get  this  man  to  the  employ- 
ment office  because  I  am  convinced  that 
within  that  man's  lifetime,  if  something 
is  not  done,  he  will  be  one  of  the  addi- 
tional millions  that  will  be  added  to  the 
APDC  program. 

Oh,  you  say,  "They  will  not  accept  it 
in  my  district. ' 

I  want  to  talk  to  my  southern  friends. 
I  said  this  in  the  Rules  Committee.  Who 
are  the  working  poor?  What  are  they 
like?  Over  50  percent  of  the  working 
poor  families  covered  under  the  bill  live 
In  the  South;  only  12  percent  live  in  the 
Northeast.  A  high  proportion  of  such 
families  live  in  rural  areas  and  on  small 
farms.  Seventy  percent  of  them  are 
white;  30  percent  are  nonwhlte. 

I  have  said  to  chambers  of  commerce 
and  every  group  I  could  talk  to  in  my 
own  congressional  district  and  in  my  own 
State  that  I  am  willing  to  pay  any  rea- 
sonable amount  to  help  anyone  in  that 
position,  to  help  him  to  improve  so  that 
he  can  better  help  his  family. 

What  do  I  think  about  most  in  this 
whole  affair?  I  think  about  the  sad  plight 
of  many  of  these  children.  They  have 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  ability  of 
their  father  and  mother  to  earn,  or  the 
willingness  of  their  father  or  mother  to 
take  a  job.  They  have  had  nothing  to  do 
with  that.  They  have  had  nothing  what- 
soever to  do  with  whether  the  father  has 
left  home  in  order  that  they  might  go  on 
welfare.  But  they  are  the  ones  who  suf- 
fer in  the  long  run. 

Malnutrition  and  lack  of  medical  at- 
tention from  conception  to  6  years  of  age, 
doctors  tell  me.  can  reduce  a  normally 
bom  child  to  the  same  mental  condition 
as  that  of  a  child  who  was  bom  with  an 
injured  brain. 

What  Is  the  future  for  such  children 
as  these?  Nothing  but  more  APDC. 

Members  can  say  what  they  want  to 
about  the  definitions  of  suitable  work.  I 
could  find  101  things  in  this  bill  I  could 
fuss  about  if  I  wanted  to.  I  have  never 
told  this  House  that  any  piece  of  legisla- 
tion I  have  ever  supported  which  comes 
from  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
was  perfect.  But  do  not  be  misled.  The 
term  "suitable  work"  is  mentioned  in  the 
unemployment  compensation  laws.  That 
is  one  thing.  We  do  not  require  a  carpen- 
ter who  goes  to  the  employment  security 
officer  in  our  State,  in  Members'  States 
or  in  mine,  to  get  his  unemployment 
cixeck  to  lay  aside  his  carpentry  and  take 
a  Job  as  a  common  laborer.  No;  that  is 
not  suitable  employment  within  the  defi- 
nition of  that  act. 

What  does  suitable  employment  mean 
here  in  this  bill?  Let  me  tell  Members. 
It  means  employment  that  is  suitable  to 
that  particular  man's  capabilities  and  his 


training,  along  with  some  other  obvious 
things  like  the  state  of  his  health. 

There  is  talk  about  all  these  ways  we 
have  left  the  door  open  for  people  to  get 
out  of  the  requirements  to  take  work  or 
training  under  the  program.  Well,  Mem- 
bers can  say  a  mother  with  children  un- 
der 6  years  of  age  ought  to  go  to  work. 
TTie  committee  did  not.  We  felt  that  dur- 
ing those  years  before  the  child  goes  to 
school,  the  mother  should  not  be  re- 
quired to  take  training,  but  when  that 
child  goes  to  school,  then  she  will  take 
training  and  she  will  take  training 
knowing  that  the  child  of  hers  is  receiv- 
ing just  as  good  care  or  better  care  dur- 
ing the  time  she  is  absent  from  it  that 
day,  in  a  day-care  center. 

We  are  going  to  arrange  for  this  care 
with  the  schools,  we  are  going  to  arrange 
It  with  private  organizations,  with  non- 
profit organizations.  We  are  going  to  get 
the  very  best  of  day  care  possible  for 
these  children. 

This  lady  with  a  child  under  6  can,  if 
she  wants  to.  volunteer  for  tramlng.  Do 
Members  know  that  in  the  State  of  Cal- 
ifornia they  have  had  more  people  with 
children  imder  6,  volunteer  for  training 
than  they  have  hsui  with  any  other  group 
of  citizens? 

So  do  not  tell  me  these  people  do  not 
want  training.  Do  not  tell  me  these  peo- 
ple do  not  want  a  lifting  hand  to  help 
them  lift  themselves  up  out  of  their  eco- 
nomic circumstances. 

Yes.  we  have  a  few  people  that  do  not 
work  as  hard  as  others.  I  have  known 
doctors  and  lawyers  and  businessmen, 
who  I  could  say  did  not  work  as  hard 
as  others  in  their  profession.  There  are 
people  in  my  district  that  do  not  think 
I  work  as  hard,  for  example,  as  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia.  Dick  Poff.  or  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Per- 
KDTS) ,  whom  I  see  here  in  front  of  me. 
Oh,  yes,  they  get  critical  of  us  some- 
times because  they  do  not  think  we 
work  as  hard  as  another  or  the  same 
hours  as  others,  even  though  we  get  an 
equal  amount  of  pay.  Of  course,  many 
people  do  not  know  I  have  earned  a 
great  deal  of  overtime  since  I  have  been 
in  Congress  for  which  I  do  not  get  paid — 
and  I  know  other  Members  have. 

But,  as  I  say.  do  not  characterize  these 
people  generally  as  being  lazy  or  shift- 
less or  without  motivation  or  desire.  Most 
of  them  are  without  training.  That  is 
why  they  are  where  they  are.  So  it  is 
important,  I  think,  that  we  pass  this 
legislation  and  repeal  what  we  have  and 
start  over  anew.  / 

If  there  had  been  any  better  way  to  do 
it  than  the  way  President  Nixon  gave  us. 
we  would  have  adopted  it,  but  no  sug- 
gestions came  from  within  the  commit- 
tee or  from  the  general  public  either 
about  how  to  deal  with  it.  This  is  largely 
the  President's  plan. 

During  its  deliberations,  the  principal 
efforts  of  the  Coimmlttee  on  Ways  and 
Means  were  in  the  direction  of  strength- 
ening the  provisions  of  the  legislation  to 
assure  the  establishment  of  an  effective 
work  and  training  program,  building 
upon  the  groundwork  that  has  been  laid 
in  putting  the  existing  work  incentive 
program  into  operation.  It  is  the  clear 
Intention  of  the  committee,  based  tipon 
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assurances  given  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  that  the  work  and 
training  program  will  provide  a  method 
of  guaranteeing  that  all  adult  members 
of  families  receiving  assistance  under  the 
family  assistance  plan  will  receive  all 
available  training  and  employment  serv- 
ices and  other  supportive  services,  in- 
cluding child  care,  necessary  to  assist 
them  In  obtaining  employment  and  ulti- 
mately attaining  self-support. 

I  caimot  emphasize  too  strongly  that 
all  adxilt  family  assistance  recipients, 
except  for  those  specifically  exempted  by 
the  bill,  must  register  for  training  or 
emplojrment.  Contrary  to  the  adminis- 
tration's proposal,  under  the  committee 
bill  this  requirement  applies  to  the  work- 
ing poor  as  well  as  to  those  who  are 
imemployed  or  working  part  time.  This 
Is  an  essential  difference  and  a  material 
Improvement  In  the  bill.  Under  this 
modification,  the  employment  status  of 
many  of  the  working  poor  parents  will 
be  improved  and  upgraded. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  In  the 
strongest  possible  terms,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  the  Conunitee  on  Ways  and  Means 
and  its  staff  intends  to  monitor,  con- 
stantly and  closely,  the  operation  of  the 
work  and  training  provisions  of  this  leg- 
islation. We  are  relying  heavily  upon 
these  provisions  to  take  substantial  num- 
bers of  families  off  of  welfare  or  sub- 
stantially reduce  their  dependency. 

We  placed  reliance  upon  the  provi- 
sions  of  the  1967  amendments  establish- 
I  5-  Ing  the  work  incentive  program  and  were 
X  disappointed  with  the  records  of  achieve- 

ments in  many  of  the  States.  I  think  we 
have  at  least  gained  much  use^  ex- 
perience under  the  WIN  program  which 
we  will  benefit  from  In  putting  the  work 
and  training  provisions  of  this  bill  into 
operation.  For  Instance,  we  have  learned 
that  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  mandatory 
registration  provision,  requiring  all  those 
adul>  recipients  who  are  not  specifically 
excluded  under  the  bill  to  register.  We 
will  no  longer  tolerate  the  situation  in 
some  States  where  the  philosophical  in- 
clinations of  social  workers  and  admin- 
istrators have  replaced  the  basic  Intent 
of  Congress. 

I  believe  that  the  present  WIN  opera- 
tions can  be  very  easily  adapted  to  the 
provisions  of  this  bill,  and  I  fully  expect 
early  and  encouraging  results.  I  also  ex- 
pect that  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  will  be  kept  informed  as  to  the 
progress  that  Is  made  In  the  work  and 
training  program.  The  nature  and  extent 
of  the  Information  the  committee  has 
received  concerning  the  WIN  program 
has  not  been  sufficient  for  It  to  do  the 
oversight  job  It  deems  necessary,  and 
the  committee  expects  that  an  Improve- 
ment In  the  WIN  Information  systems 
will  be  forthcoming. 

Mr.  Chairman,  another  significant  con- 
tribution of  the  committee  in  develop- 
ing the  legislation  was  the  addition  of 
a  provision  holding  parents  who  abandon 
their  families  responsible  for  Federal  as- 
sistance received  by  their  families.  This 
provision  was  CMlded  to  the  bill  to  act  as 
a  brake  upon  parental  desertion  and 
births  out  of  wedlock,  two  of  the  most 
significant   problems    that   plague   the 


present  AFDC  program.  This  new  ap- 
proach plus  greater  emphasis  by  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  States  in 
implementing  the  determination  of  pa- 
ternity, the  location  of  t^ent  parents, 
and  the  enforcement  of  support  pro- 
visions of  the  1967  Social  Security 
Amendments  should  have  some  effect  In 
reducing  the  growth  of  the  assistance 
rolls. 

I  think  it  well  to  remind  that  we  did 
enact  such  provisions  that  were  ap- 
proved Just  a  little  over  2  years  ago  on 
January  2,  1968.  In  a  sense,  this  legisla- 
tion Is  building  upon  the  welfare  reforms 
we  started  at  that  time.  These  provi- 
sions have  just  recently  been  put  Into 
operation  In  most  States  and  their  effects 
are  Just  starting  to  be  felt.  The  commit- 
tee discussed  their  operation  with  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  in  ex- 
ecutive session  and  received  assurances 
that  they  will  be  vigorously  applied  in 
the  futiure.  As  I  said  with  respect  to  the 
work  and  training  provisions  a  moment 
ago,  I  repeat  with  respect  to  these  pro- 
visions that  the  committee  will  be  look- 
ing closely  at  their  operation  and  expects 
to  be  kept  fully  informed  concerning 
them. 

The  greatest  loss  of  resources  that  we 
have  in  the  United  States,  that  we  have 
had  throughout  our  history  in  the  United 
States,  Is  the  loss  of  that  individual 
trained  to  the  maximum  of  his  ability. 

I  would  hope  that  the  House  would 
pass  this  bill,  finding  It.  as  I  am  sure 
the  Members  will  as  they  study  It,  far 
preferable  to  the  provisions  of  existing 
law. 

I  have  said  very  frankly  I  cannot  give 
anyone  any  guarantee  as  to  what  is  going 
to  happen  under  it.  I  thought  in  1962 
there  would  be  more  people  put  to  work 
when  we  gave  the  States  the  responsibil- 
ity to  administer  the  work-training  pro- 
gram. I  thought  In  1967  there  would  be 
more  put  to  work  when  we  told  the  States 
certain  recipients  had  to  participate,  but 
the  States  did  not  find  enoiigh  of  them 
suitable  for  trsdnlng  and  work.  That  Is 
why,  under  the  bill  before  us,  they  have 
lost  the  opportunity  to  be  copartners 
with  us  in  this  enterprise. 

My  friends  from  the  South,  I  would 
urge  you  above  anybody  else  in  this 
House  to  be  for  this  legislation.  It  wUl 
do  more,  in  my  opinion,  for  the  South- 
em  States  than  anj-  proposition  I  have 
ever  had  the  privilege  of  supporting  or 
being  for  on  the  fioor  of  the  House.  Think 
of  It:  50  percent  of  the  total  niunber  of 
all  of  these  poor  working  families  are 
In  oiu"  several  Southern  States. 

SUMMARY    or   PBOVISIONS   OF    H.R.    16311 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  now  briefiy  de- 
scribe the  principal  provisions  of  the 
bill,  including  those  which  I  have  al- 
ready mentioned. 

This  bill  is  Introduced  on  behalf  of 
msrself  and  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin at  the  direction  of  the  committee. 
I^want  to  take  occasion,  Mr.  Chairman. 
to  express  my  appreciation  for  the  at- 
tendance, cooperation,  and  assistance 
given  us  in  the  committee  by  every  mem- 
ber of  the  committee,  on  both  sides,  in 
the  development  of  the  provisions  of  the 
bUl. 


This  bill  makes  amendments  in  those 
programs  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
that  provide  for  cash  public  assistance 
payments  to  needy  Individuals  and  fam- 
ilies. Specifically  It  provides  major 
amendments  in  the  public  assistance 
programs  under  titles  I.  IV.  X,  XIV, 
and  XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act; 
most  significantly,  In  the  program  of  aid 
to  families  with  dependent  children. 

The  bill  consists,  as  Members  can  see 
from  reading  it,  of  four  titles.  Title  I 
revises  and  improves  the  assistance  pro- 
gram for  needy  families — ^part  A  of  title 
IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  or 
"AFDC."  This  part  of  the  bill  replaces 
the  existing  AFDC  program  with  the 
basic  Federal  family  assistance  plan  for 
all  needy  families,  including  the  working 
poor,  and  a  program  for  State  supple- 
mental payments.  This  title  includes 
new  and  expanded  work  incentives  and 
requirements  and  an  expanded  and  im- 
proved program  for  child  care  imd  sup- 
porting services.  It  also  Includes  provi- 
sions under  which  the  States  could  agree 
to  have  direct  Federal  administration 
of  all  of  the  cash  assistance  programs. 

Title  n  provides  for  a  minimum  pay- 
ment level  of  $110  a  month  for  each  re- 
cipient under  the  federally  assisted  adult 
public  assistance  program;  a-  new  Fed- 
eral matching  formula  with  respect  to 
adult  assistance  which  is  more  favorable 
to  the  States;  and  other  improvements 
in  the  public  assistance  programs  for  the 
aged,  blind,  and  disabled,  consolidating 
titles  I,  X,  and  XTV  in  a  revised  title 
XVI. 

Titles  in  and  'VI  contain  miscellane- 
ous and  conforming  provisions  and  cer- 
tidn  general  provisions. 

rAldLT   ASSISTANCE 

The  bill  would  make  basic  reforms  in 
the  program  which  furnishes  assistance 
to  needy  families  with  children  by  pro- 
viding: 

First,  a  new  basic  Federal  family  as- 
sistance plan,  with  federally  assisted 
State  supplementation,  for  poor  families 
with  children  in  place  of  the  present  pro- 
gram of  aid  to  families  with  dependent 
children,  but  Including  for  the  first  time 
coverage  of  poor  families  regardless  of 
the  work  status  of  the  father.  The  States 
would  not  be  required  to  supplement 
payments  to  the  working  poor; 

Second,  requirements  that,  as  a  pre- 
requisite to  receipt  of  benefits,  every 
adult  in  the  assisted  families — except 
those  who  are  specifically  exempted,  such 
as  mothers  with  preschool  children  or 
persons  who  are  ill  or  of  advanced  age 
but  including  adults  already  working — 
must  register  at  the  emplosrment  office 
for  work  or  training  or  sign  up  for  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  if  handicapped; 

Third,  uniform,  nationwide  eligibility 
requirements  and  payment  procedures, 
both  for  the  basic  Federal  family  assist- 
ance plan  and  the  State  supplementary 
payments;  and 

'  Fourth,  new  provisions  holding  desert- 
ing pcu%nts  responsible  for  Federal  pay- 
ments made  to  their  families  imder  the 
family  assistance  or  State  supplementary 
plsuis. 

WOBJC  Ain>  TKAININC 

The  bill  improves  the  program  of  em- 
ployment and  training  services  and  of 
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other  services — Including  child  care — 
needed  by  recipients  who  are  registered 
at  employment  ofiBces  by  providing: 

First,  a  new  program  of  manpower. 
training,  and  employment  services  to  be 
administered  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
through  the  State  employment  offices; 

Second,  a  Federal  program  of  full- 
cost  grants  and  contracts  for  child  care 
services  to  enable  mothers  who  are  re- 
quired to  register  for  training  and  em- 
ployment— as  well  as  those  who  regis- 
ter on  a  volimtary  basis — to  participate 
In  work  or  training; 

Third,  a  new  system  of  providing 
services  to  support  training  or  employ- 
ment through  agreements  between  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  States; 
and 

Fourth,  a  more  equitable,  uniform, 
and  effective  system  of  incentive  allow- 
ances and  reimbursement  of  work  ex- 
penses. 

ADTTLT   ASSISTANCE 

The  bill  would  substantially  improve 
the  effectiveness  of  the  adult  assistance 
programs  under  the  Social  Security  Act 
by  pro\iding: 

First,  that  the  States  assiire  that  each 
aged,  blind,  or  disabled  adult  will  receive 
assistance  sufficient  to  bring  his  total  in- 
come up  to  $110  a  month:  and 

Second,  a  simplified  Federal  match- 
ing formula  which  will  result  in  gen- 
erally more  favorable  Federal  participa- 
tion in  the  cost  of  pasrments. 

I  think  we  all  would  agree,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  the  adult  pulrilc  assistance  re- 
cipients— the  old.  the  halt,  and  the 
blind — are  most  deserving  of  any  addi- 
tional help  we  can  give  them. 

UtSCZLLAHTOUa   PKOVISIONS 

The  bill  also  contains  a  number  of 
miscellaneous  and  conforming  amend- 
ments that  are  necessary  in  order  for 
the  family  assistance  plan  to  work  in 
smoothly  with  the  provisions  of  pres- 
ent law.  While  there  are  certain  refer- 
ences to  the  medicaid  program  and  to 
the  parts  of  the  law  dealing  with  serv- 
ices for  needy  families,  the  committee  is 
not  making  any  substantive  amend- 
ments to  these  programs  at  this  time. 

OTHER    SOCIAL    SSCUXITT    LKCISLATION    PCNDnrC 
BKVOKX   TRX   COlfKITTXK 

The  comfnittee  is  currently  consider- 
ing addRional  amendments  to  the  Social 
Security  Act  relating  to  the  medicare  and 
medicaid  programs  and  we  expect  to  con- 
sider amendments  to  the  social  security 
cash  benefits  program  soon.  And,  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare has  indicated  that  it  hopes  to  soon 
forward  proposals  relating  to  the  social 
services  provisions  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  for  our  consideration.  The  bill  be- 
fore us  today  relates  essentially  only  to 
cash  welfare  payments — it  is  not  directed 
to  Issues  relating  to  services  for  welfare 
recipients. 

Some  of  you  may  recall  that  last  win- 
ter, when  we  were  considering  the  15- 
percent  social  security  cash  benefit  in- 
crease that  was  enacted  in  December,  I 
indicated  that  we  hoped  to  have  addi- 
tional amendments  to  the  social  security 
cash  benefits  program  ready  for  consid- 
eration by  the  House  by  the  end  of  March 
of  this  year.  However,  as  I  have  said  be- 


fore, when  we  reconvened  tWs  January, 
It  was  the  Department's  wish — as  ex- 
pressefi  by  Under  Secretary  John  O. 
Venenlan — that  we  first  consider  the 
welfare  reform  proposals.  And,  as  I  have 
indicated,  our  work  on  the  welfare  re- 
form proposals  has  been  very  time  con- 
suming. 

COST   AND   naCAL   IMPACT 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  American  people 
want  to  be  certain,  and  should  be  able 
to  be  certain,  that  when,  of  necessity, 
money  is  spent  for  assistance  payments, 
it  is  spent  in  such  a  way  as  to  promote 
the  public  interest,  and  the  public  well- 


entail  substantial  Increases  in  Federal 
expenditures  for  welfare  payments  in 
the  short  rim.  I  think  we  havp  built  into 
the  bill,  for  the  long  run.  provisions  that 
will  mean  that  we  can  begin  to  hold  the 
line  in  the  future.  For  example,  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare estimates  that  over  the  period  1971- 
75,  Federal  payment  costs  under  present 
law  would  increase  by  about  62  percent, 
whereas  under  HR.  16311  they  are  ex- 
pected to  increase  by  only  about  15  per- 
cent. This  data  is  set  forth  in  table  IX 
on  page  53  of  the  committee  report, 
which  I  insert  at  this  point  in  the 
Record : 


being  of  our  people.  While  this  bill  does 

TABLE  IX.-POTENTIAL  FEDERAL  COSTS  UNDER  COMMinEE  BILL  COMPARED  TO  EXISTING  LEGISUTION.  1971-751 

|ln  billions  oidolUn) 


1971 


1972 


1973 


1974 


1975 


CommittMbill:  ..  ,.  .7  «>  ^c 

Piyments  to  families  with  children 3.8  3.8  3.'  f^  »•' 

30  percent  matching  ol  State  supplemental...     ■» |_» ^JJ 'j^ ^ 

Subtotal :  «^«  j]  ^]  «J  \i 

Federal  share  ol  adult  cattfory  cmt i7 i> ** fj ^ 

TotiL 7.3  7.6  7.9  g.2  9.4 

Eiistint  leiislation:  ,.  ,.  ..  ac 

Federal  share  ol  AFDC 2-5  2-9  3.4  3.9  4.5 

Federal  share  ol  adult  categoriM 2^^ 2J ZJ i^ ^ 

Total o  sl  sl  el  n 

I  Assumes  th*t  *Hh  constant  benefit  levels,  lamily  assistance  gross  payment  decline  slightly.  Other  cost  items  are  assumed  to 
ncrease  at  the  same  rate  as  they  have  during  the  last  3  years  (sea  discussion  in  teit  above). 

The  new  welfare  proposal  does  ease  Increasing  their  income.  My  understand- 
the  costs  of  welfare  to  most  of  the  SUtes,  ing  of  a  guaranteed  income  system  is 
shifting  a  greater  burden  to  the  Federal  one  that  gives  an  individual  a  choice  of 
Government  Overall,  according  to  esU-  not  working  and  settling  at  a  certain 
mates  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Income  and  Uvlng  standard,  the  standard 
EducaUon,  and  Welfare,  the  bill  devel-  that  Is  guaranteed.  This  the  bill  certainly 
oped  by  the  committee  shows  sUghtly  does  not  do.  It  offers  no  such  choice.  It 
greater  fiscal  relief  to  the  States  than  says  to  the  employable  adult  members  of 
the  bill  that  was  originaUy  introduced  assisted  famiUes :  "You  must  accept  suit- 
by  the  President.  In  general,  the  effect  able  employment  or  trainmg  or  lose  your 
of  the  committee  changes  in  the  admin-  welfare  payment,  and  if  need  be  have  the 
istration  bill  is  to  give  more  savings  to  payments  to  your  family  made  to  some- 
those  States  which  have  been  making  one  outside  the  family."  There  is  a  great 
greater  fiscal  effort  in  their  welfare  pro-  difference  between  this  legislaUon  and  a 
grams  guaranteed  annual  Income. 

It  is'  estimated  that  the  combined  im-  It  cannot  be  expected  that  this  wel- 

pact  of  the  family  assistance  plan  and  'are  reform  proposal  can  solve  aU  of  our 

the  program  for  adults  will  be  a  net  re-  country's  grievous  social  problems   But 

ducUon  in  State  expenditures  for  cash  "?"«  ^.'^^^^  ^  'J^"H  '^*'  "  T.^,^  * 

assistance  in  all  but  about  nine  States,  highly  significant  step  forward.  It  Is  ae- 

With  regard  to  the  States  whose  expendi-  signed  to  promote  individual  tntegrl^ 

tures  would  be  increased,  there  is  a  spe-  and  efforts  toward  self-help.  It  is  de- 

cial  saving  provision  in  the  bUl  which  signed  to  help  to  stabilize  poor  families, 

provides  that,  for  the  first  2  fiscal  years  These  are  important  goals    and  if  we 

under  the  program,  the  Federal  Govern-  start  to  attain  them,  we  will  have  made 

ment   will   meet   any   addiUonal   State  a  valuable  contribution  toward  improving 

costs  that  result  from  the  enactment  of  the  Uves  of  the  needy  people  of  this 

the  famUy  assistance  plan  or  the  pro-  *'°HP''^»tt>»,a»t  -m,- *.— ^-i^«^  kw 

posed  new  UUe  XVI  for  the  needy  aged.  ^^The  OTAIRMAN.  The  time  yielded  by 

bltad  and  disabled.  ^^e  genUeman  from  Arkansas  has  again 

„^^„,^^  expired. 

CONCLUSION  ^^    MTT.T.S.   Mr.   Chairman,   I   yield 
Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  deals  with  a  myself  5  additional  minutes  for  the  pur- 
most  controversial  subject.  It  will  not  pose  of  answering  questions. 
pleas#^verybody;  it  would  be  impossible  Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
to  do  so.  Some  will  say  that  by  providing  t^g  gentleman  yield  for  one  question? 
benefits   to   working   poor   families,   we  Mr   n^n.T.g   i  yield  to  the  gentleman 
would  be  starting  down  the  road  to  a  from  Ohio  <  Mr.  Ashbrook). 
guaranteed  income  program.  I  do  not  Mr.  ASHBROOK.  There  will  be  many 
agree,  because  the  bill  also  requires  the  questions  raised  later  in  the  debate,  but 
employable  adults  lin  these  poor  fam-  there  is  one  point  which  I  believe  would 
ilies — working  or  otherwise — to  register  Yie\p  to  clarify  this  at  this  time. 
for  training  or  employment  services,  thus  pirst  I  should  like  to  thank  the  gen- 
bringing  them  under  a  program  that  will  tlemen  from  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
asslst  them  in  improving  their  skills  and  mlttee,  speaking  as  a  person  not  in  favor 
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of  this  bill,  for  I  would  say  the  com- 
mittee has  been  100  percent  helpful  in 
providing  information  to  me  which  I 
hope  I  can  use  to  help  In  this  debate  to 
shed  light  on  the  subject. 

I  note  that  the  gentleman  in  his  re- 
marks mentioned  the  situation  under 
the  present  law  where  a  family  on  wel- 
fare could  get  more  than  a  f  tunily  work- 
ing full  time  at  the  minimum  wage  or 
near  minimum  wage,  referred  to. 

I  am  sure  the  gentleman  would  not 
want  to  leave  the  impression  this  early 
in  the  debate  that  this  bill  would  com- 
pletely alleviate  that  sltiiatlon. 

Mr.  MILLS.  It  may  not  in  some  States. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  It  would  narrow  the 
situation,  rather  than  bring  about  a 
situation  where  there  would  be  an  abso- 
lute work  incentive  in  every  case. 

Mr.  MILLS.  It  would  hot  cover  all 
cases. 

The  gentleman  very  kindly  gave  me  a 
copy  of  his  figures.  What  he  is  doing  In 
his  figures  is  including  many  things  that 
are  not  within  this  bill. 

There  is  a  reference  to  medicaid.  The 
medicaid  program  may  be  available  both 
under  the  welfare  program  and  for  the 
working  poor,  depending  entirely  on  the 
State  law. 

The  food  stamp  program  may  or  may 
not  be  utilized  by  these  people.  It  is  not 
utilized  by  all  of  them.  If  it  were  It  would 
cost  several  more  billion  a  year,  some- 
one told  me,  and  we  do  not  appropriate 
anything  like  that  amoimt  for  it  now. 

What  I  am  talking  about  Is  what  the 
Individuals  have  in  cash  as  a  result  of 
being  on  welfare,  working  and  receiving 
this  supplemental  payment  under  the 
family  benefit  program. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  On  that  point,  will 
the  gentleman  not  agree,  regardless  of 
whether  he  has  another  set  of  figures 
or  what  the  case  might  be,  nonetheless, 
even  if  this  bill  were  to  be  fully  Imple- 
mented it  would  not  totally  alleviate  the 
situation  he  referred  to,  where  there  Is 
In  some  cases  the  ability  to  get  as  much 
or  more  when  one  is  on  welfare,  as 
against  when  working.  The  gentleman 
told  me  they  worked  to  narrow  the  dis- 
incentive. 

Mr.  MILLS.  There  is  no  Question  about 
the  total. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Even  if  the  bill 
passes,  it  could  not  be  said  we  had  al- 
leviated the  situation,  where  there  would 
not  be  a  situation  where  a  nonworking 
welfare  family  would  receive  more. 

Mr.  MILLS.  That  is  true.  We  are  only 
helping  them  up  to  the  poverty  level,  and 
It  is  my  recollection  that  at  least  one 
State  has  a  line  of  assistance  under 
AFDC  which  Is  quite  a  bit  above  the 
poverty  level  and  some  of  the  other 
States  have  payments,  depending  on  the 
size  of  the  family  In  those  States,  that 
would  be  above  the  poverty  level.  So  we 
are  not  going  to  help  the  States  under 
this  with  levels  above  the  poverty  level. 
We  help  them  up  to  that  poverty  level. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  MlssoxirL 


Mr.  ICHORD.  I  want  to  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Arkansas  for 
his  usually  excellent  presentation. 

First  of  all,  I  want  to  state  that  I  do 
not  think  there  has  ever  been  a  bill  in 
the  Congress  in  the  10  years  that  I  have 
been  here  that  I  have  personally  had 
more  difficulty  on  in  making  up  my  mind 
as  to  how  to  vote. 

I  have  two  questions  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas. 

You  mentioned  the  fact  that  the  AFDC 
program  had  doubled  in  cost  dj,U^e  the 
last  2  years  previous. 

Mr.  MILL£.  Three  years,  I  say. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  There  are  now  1.7  mil- 
lion families  drawing  AFDC. 

Mr.  MILLS.  That  is  approximately  10 
million  Individuals  all  together  on  aU 
welfare  programs. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  The  gentleman  did  not 
break  that  1.7  million  families  down  into 
those  where  the  father,  the  male,  had 
left  the  home  for  some  reason  or  where 
there  had  been  no  marriage  in  the  fam- 
Uy. Would  the  gentleman  advise  me  as 
to  what  part  of  this  1.7  million  families 
fall  In  that  latter  category? 

Mr.  MTT-ra  ABout  75  percent  where 
the  father  Is  not  In  the  home.  About  75 
percent  of  the  total  number  are  in  that 
category  and  about  25  percent  In  the 
remaining  part. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  One  more  question  I 
would  like  to  have  the  gentleman  an- 
swer. The  gentleman  In  his  presentation 
has  only  spoken  as  to  Income  require- 
ments. Are  there  any  asset  requirements 
for  eligibility  under  this? 

Mr.  MTT.T.q  Oh,  yes.  We  have  asset 
requirements. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  What  are  those? 

Mr.  MILLS.  We  disregard  assets  up  to 
$1,500.  A  home  or  personal  effects  do 
not  count  against  the  $1,500  limitation. 
That  Is  done  In  many  States,  anyway, 
under  present  law. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  You  mean  the  home 
would  be  exempt  and  not  coimted  as 
part  of  the  $1,500? 

Mr.  MTTiTfi.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  now  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  again  expired. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  2  additional  minutes. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Dent)  . 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  the 
gentleman  to  imderstand  my  vote  on  the 
previous  question  does  not  indicate  my 
final  vote  on  the  legislation  one  way  or 
another.  I  voted  in  that  instance  because 
I  would  have  liked  to  have  seen  an  open 
rule  in  that  we  are  studying  the  min- 
imiim  wage  laws.  We  are  faced  with 
the  problem  of  creating  a  new  base  for 
that.  However,  tmder  the  minimum  wage 
law  and  all  of  the  major  imion  contracts 
that  I  have  seen  there  Is  no  such  thing 
as  a  family  consideration  for  the  pay- 
ment of  wages  or  Income  based  on  the 
number  of  children  in  the  family  and 
the  number  of  dependents.  The  only  pro- 
gram that  was  anywhere  near  like  this 
program  that  I  knew  about  was  when 
we  were  studying  the  national  levels  of 


income  with  low  rates.  We  found  In 
France  that  they  have  a  program  where- 
by all  employers  paid  into  a  fund  but  all 
paid  the  same  wage.  However,  for  each 
child  over  and  above  two  in  that  family 
they  had  a  common  pool  which  would 
pay  back  into  the  family  or  to  the  head  of 
the  family  enough  money  to  give  them 
an  income,  such  as  we  are  doing  here. 
If  a  person  has  two  children  or  four 
children,  he  would  have  a  guaranteed 
minimum  income  under  this  law  of  $3,- 
900. 

Mr.  MILLS.  No.  He  would  not  have 
that  much. 

Mr.  DENT.  I  am  not  talking  about  re- 
lief. I  understand  this  better  than  some 
of  my  colleagues  who  have  been  con- 
demning my  vote  on  this.  It  gives  a  guar- 
anted  minimum  income  for  relief 

Mr.  MILLS.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  DENT.  But  it  does  not  increase 
the  relief  payment  one  cent.  It  might 
help  the  treasury  of  a  State  that  does 
not  have  a  higher  payment. 

Mr.  MILLS.  That  Is  right. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  what  will  hap- 
pen is  that  those  who  are  not  working 
now  under  tie  present  minimum  wage 
law,  if  they  worked  52  weeks  a  year  and 
every  eligible  work  day  in  that  calendar 
year  which  they  could  work,  if  they  have 
a  family  of  4,  6,  8,  or  10.  they  can  earn 
$3,338  total  income  under  this  bill.  But 
we  are  sajong  that  we  have  recognized 
that  to  be  too  small  and  I  want  you  to 
know  that  I  think  it  Is  too  small  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  MILLS.  It  is  the  level  to  which  one 
refers  as  the  poverty  level. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman wUl  yield  further,  I  wsmt  it  clearly 
understood  that  we  are  now  studying  the 
minimum  wage  and  we  have  to  take  a 
completely  new  view  of  it  because  in  our 
consideration  of  the  minimum  wage  we 
had  to  take  into  consideration  the  basic 
income  and  what  would  be  the  poverty 
level.  Since  these  guidelines  are  in  here 
we  will  have  to  establish  the  minimum 
wage  on  the  same  basis  as  the  guidelines 
of  a  dependent  child  In  the  family,  or 
else 

Mr.  MTT.T.«=;  What  we  are  trying  to  do. 
If  I  may  interject,  to  state  the  facts  of 
the  bill— what  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to 
take  care  of  a  whole  lot  of  people  that 
do  not  even  get  your  present-day  mini- 
mimi  wage. 

Mr.  DENT.  I  understand  that,  I  will 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas,  but 
I  want  to  explain  clearly  that  if  we  do 
not  do  that,  if  we  establish  a  minimum 
wage  for  a  family  of  four  on  the  beisis  of 
what  you  have  established  it  here — and 
that  Is  as  high  as  you  could  probably 
go  without  creating  a  great  deal  of  op- 
position at  this  time — ^if  that  same  per- 
son happens  to  have  four  children  will 
he  be  subsidized  from  the  Government 
through  the  employer  who  is  only  pay- 
ing the  minimum  wage? 

What  I  want  to  do  is  to  provide  lan- 
guage in  here  with  a  percentage  base 
over  the  poverty  level  rather  than  a  per 
child  dependent  figure.  Under  that  pro- 
cedure, I  think  there  would  be  an  Incen- 
tive for  a  worker  who  is  working  at  the 
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present  minimum  because  he  will  not  be 
able  under  any  minimum  wa«e  law  to 
keep  from  working  for  an  employer  If 
he  has  10  chilren  and  working  at  a  mini- 
mum wage. 

Mr.  MILLS.  We  provide  for  training 
here,  as  the  gentleman  knows,  but  we 
still  must  have  a  program  under  any 
concept  of  relief  which  is  based  upon  the 
size  of  the  family  and  the  needs  of  the 
family.  We  maintain  that  concept  here. 

Mr.  DENT.  I  understand  that  and  I 
compliment  you,  because  something 
must  be  done  about  it.  But  what  do  I  do 
about  the  minimum  wage?  What  do  I 
establish  for  a  family  of  4.  6.  8,  or  10? 
What  do  we  pay  out  of  the  Treasury? 
That  is  what  I  want  to  know. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  MILLS,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  2  additonal  minutes 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  3rield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  As  the  gentleman  knows 
I  have  great  admiration  and  respect 
for  the  ability  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  and  for  his  dedication. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  know  it  is  not  my  argu- 
mentative ability,  and.  as  the  gentleman 
knows.  I  have  the  greatest  respect  for 
him,  and  especially  so  when  the  gen- 
tleman and  I  are  together  on  these 
matters. 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  thing  that  concerns 
me,  and  I  believe  many  others,  is  that  at 
times  we  pass  legislation  incurring  addi- 
tional expenditures  without  adequately 
considering  whether  or  not  the  revenues 
are  available. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  am  glad  the  gentleman 
brings  that  up. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  would  like  to  take  a 
moment,  if  I  may.  to  pursue  this  further. 
As  the  gentleman  knows,  under  the  ad- 
ministrative budget  which  was  in  use 
prior  to  fiscal  year/969;  the  budget  for 
the  current  fls^afyear  would  be  in  the 
red  by  the^jtfumated  sum  of  about  $8 
billion. 

We  have  just  voted  for  a  pay  increase 
for  Federal  civilian  and  military  em- 
ployees, and  so  forth.  Many  are  very 
much  interested  in  more  money  for  edu- 
cation and  more  money  with  which  to 
fight  pollution.  I,  personally,  cannot  see 
how  we  can  carry  out  these  programs 
without  raising  additional  revenue. 

My  question  is  this:  Does  the  gentle- 
man see  any  way  that  we  can  finance 
these  programs  without  raising  addi- 
tional revenue?  It  is  easy  to  get  spend- 
ing bills  through  but  It  is  hard  to  get 
revenue- raising  bills  through,  as  the 
gentleman  knows  better  than  I. 

I  wish  the  gentleman  would  explain 
whether  or  not  he  thinks  that  the  pend- 
ing bill  is  going  to  cause  additional 
spending,  and  cost  additional  revenue? 
And  in  view  of  the  whole  environment, 
the  whole  atmosphere,  the  trend  of  the 
times,  is  it  Inevitable  that  we  will  have 
to  raise  taxes,  and  probably  early? 

Mr.  BULLS.  Let  me  answer  the  gen- 
tleman this  way.  First  of  all.  this  does 
not  affect  the  upcoming  fiscal  situation 
for  fiscal  year  1971  except  to  the  extent 
tliat  some  day-care  centers  may  be  estab- 
Uched,  which  are  already  provided  for 


under  existing  law,  to  help  care  for  the 
children  of  the  mothers  who  will  avail 
themselves  of  the  WIN  training  pro- 
grams which  were  established  in  1967. 

None  of  this  goes  into  effect,  none  of 
it,  in  this  proposed  program,  none  of  it. 
even  the  enlarged  payments  to  the  el- 
derly, imtil  July  1.  1971.  That  is  the  first 
day  that  any  part  of  this  can  go  into 
effect. 

There  are  iwo  reasons  for  this.  First 
of  all.  all  of  the  States  will  have  to  amend 
their  laws  in  order  to  comply  with  the 
new  adult  assistance  program;  and,  sec- 
ond, we  are  trying  to  do  even  better  than 
the  President  himself  was  doing  by  not 
imposing  any  of  those  costs  upon  what 
I  thought  was  already  a  very  tight  budget 
situation  for  the  1971  fiscal  year.  He  did 
actually  budget  expense  for  some  of  this 
to  go  into  effect  in  fiscal  year  1971,  but 
the  committee  decided  we  would  let  no 
part  of  it  go  into  effect  until  1971.  And 
we  have  been  criticized  in  some  quarters 
because  of  that. 

But  to  me  this  whole  thing  of  Federal 
spending  is  a  question  of  priorities,  as 
I  know  the  gentleman  knows. 

I  will  tell  you  one  thing:  I  think  some 
of  these  problems  we  have  at  home,  and 
some  of  the  trends  that  we  have  at  home 
that  can  be  corrected  and  improved  by 
some  new  program  that  may  cost  some 
additional  amount  in  the  immediate  fu- 
ture, must  be  related  in  importance  to 
some  of  the  programs  that  we  perhaps 
have  had  on  the  tx>oks  for  many,  many 
years.  We  have  to  determine  whether  or 
not  those  programs  which  have  eaten 
deeply  into  the  Treasury,  are  worth- 
while programs,  or  whether  there  is 
something  new  we  should  adopt. 

If  we  took  the  position  that  the  budget 
was  so  tight  because  of  all  of  our  old 
programs  that  we  could  never  do  any- 
thing new.  we  would  never  solve  any 
problems  that  might  t>e  on  the  horizon. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  again  expired. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Let  me  carry  on  Just  brief- 
ly, because  I  have  not  answered  the 
gentleman  fully. 

You  must  also  compare  this  new  pro- 
gram, and  what  is  capable  of  being  done 
under  it  through  proper  attention  and 
proper  administration,  with  what  will 
occur  under  existing ,  programs,  which, 
as  I  said,  some  people  within  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare predicted  for  aid  to  families  with 
dependent  children  and  other  elements 
of  cash  welfare,  that  it  will  cost  around 
$12  billion  just  4  fiscal  years  from  now. 

This  new  program  altogether  will  be 
a  material  amount  of  money.  It  will  cost 
somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  $8 
billion  by  fiscal  year  1975,  all  added  to- 
gether. But  I  think  the  program  imder 
present  law,  contrary  to  some  tables  that 
we  have  In  the  report,  even  will  cost  us 
at  least  $4  billion  more  by  fiscal  1975 
because  recipients  will  not  be  taken  off 
and  put  to  work  under  the  existing  law, 
and  they  will  be  under  this  program. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Let  us  assume  that  this 
has  very  little  impact  In  fiscal  1971 

Mr.  l/niAS.  It  does  not  have  any. 


Mr.  MAHON.  But  there  are  many  other 
programs  not  related  to  this. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  am  not  in  favor  of  delay- 
ing or  stopping  this  program  because  the 
gentleman's  committee  may  want  to  add 
II  billion  to  something  else.  I  might  vote 
y^gainst  that  $1  billion  amendment.  I 
think  this  program  is  entitled  to  a  very 
high  priority,  just  as  I  think  the  educa- 
tion of  our  children  enjoys  a  very  high 
priority. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Can  we  do  the  things 
that  we  are  going  to  want  to  do  without 
providing  additional  revenue? 

Mr.  MILLS.  We  are  not  providing  for 
one  penny  of  cost  over  the  program  that 
the  President  submitted  to  us. 

The  President  mentioned  this  pro- 
gram as  the  first  matter  of  legislation 
when  he  appeared  here  and  gave  us  his 
state  of  the  Union  message.  Welfare  re- 
form was  the  first  thing  he  wanted  done. 
To  me  welfare  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant domestic  issues  that  faces  us.  If 
we  can  ever  get  out  of  Vietnam — irwe 
ever  get  out  of  that  problem  we  must 
avoid  what  the  Department  of  Defense 
was  able  to  do  when  we  found  with  re- 
SR^t  to  the  1970  budget  that  we  could 
cm  back  the  dollar  cost  of  Vietnam  by 
$3V2  billion.  Who  got  it?  You  know  who 
got  It  under  the  President's  budget — 
both  Presidents'  budgets.  What  the  Con- 
gress made  available — the  President  did 
not  spend  it  all — we  gave  right  back  to 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  other  pur- 
poses. I  will  say,  I  am  not  going  to  argue 
on  priority  here.  But  I  do  not  know  but 
what  this  has  about  as  much  prloritv  as 
the  solution  of  some  of  the  things  for 
which  we  spend  the  taxpayer's  dollars 
today.  I  am  not  talking  about  defense, 
but  I  am  talking  about  some  domestic 
programs. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman,  in  response  to  a  question 
propounded  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Mahon)  has  not,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, answered  categorically  what  ought 
to  be  stated  here.  It  seems  to  me,  the 
answer  ought  to  be,  "Yes,  we  are  going 
to  have  to  raise  more  money." 

Mr.  MILLS.  No:  I  am  not  going  to  say 
that.  If  it  becomes  necessary,  I  will  say 
I  will  be  out  on  the  House  floor  sup- 
porting it. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Will  the  gentleman 
permit  me  to  say  one  sentence  further? 
Mr.  MILLS.  Go  ahead. 
Mr.  LANDRUM.  Immediately  follow- 
ing the  disclosures  last  summer  by  Pres- 
ident Nixon  on  television  of  his  welfare 
reform  proposal,  there  came  on  the 
screen  a  panel  of  folks  in  this  field  of 
welfare  and  among  them  was  former 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, Mr.  Wilbur  Cohen,  and  Mr.  Moynl- 
han  of  the  White  House — and  Mr.  Moyni- 
han  said,  as  I  recall  it,  as  we  had  all  dur- 
ing our  committee  sessions,  that  this  bill 
would  cost  no  more  than  $4V^  billion  or 
$5  billion  additional  money. 
Mr.  Cohen,  who^supports  this  program 

and  who  is  a  part  of  its  genesis 

Mr.  MILLS.  No,  no. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  I .  am  not  talking 
about  the  bill— I  am  talking  about  the 
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program  and  I  am  talking'  about  the 
philosophy  of  it. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Oh,  yes. 
Mr.  LANDRUM.  He  is  a  part  of  its 
genesis  and  we  know  that.  We  may  as 
well  admit  that  he  is  a  brilliant  man  in 
his  field.  He  said.  "No.  not  $4V^  billion 
or  $5  billion,  but  it  is  much  closer  to  $14 
billion  or  $15  billion."  I  am  talking  of 
the  fiscal  year  1971,  I  am  talking  about 
this  program  that  is  on  the  way  and  there 
is  not  going  to  be  any  revision  of  the 
surtax. 

Mr.  MILLS.  My  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Oeprgia,  has  I  think  been  misled 
by  a  lot /of  statements  made  by  a  lot  of 
people.  If  Wilbur  Cohen  said  that,  he 
does  not  know  what  he  is  talking  about. 
He  does  not  know  what  he  is  talking 
about  in  some  of  these  programs  with 
respect  to  the  costs — and  he  is  a  great 
friend  of  mine.  Just  do  not  be  misled  by 
that — do  not  be  misled,  I  mean,  by  fol- 
lowing just  everything  that  Wilbur  says. 
I  just  never  could  follow  everything  he 
said.  But  you  ask  him  if  he  would  not  go 
further  with  this  program  and  I  will 
guarantee  that  he  will  say — yes.  Maybe 
what  he  wanted  wtis  a  program  which 
cost  $14  or  $15  billion. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  I  am  one  of 
those  who  is  seeking  guidance  on  this.  I 
have  not  made  up  my  mind  one  way  or 
another.- 

Mr.  MILLS.  Before  the  gentleman  asks 
me  his  question,  would  you  not  admit 
that  the  greatest  loss  of  resources  that 
we  have  is  the  idleness  of  these  people? 
Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  I  agree  with 
that,  sir.  "niat  has  a  bearing  on  my  ques- 
tion. The  gentleman  has  indicated  that 
•one  of  the  reasons  why  this  bill  might 
not  cost  us  much  as  present  programs,  as 
many  people  think,  is  because  there  are 
incentives  here  to  put  people  to  work  in 
other  programs.  It  hife  been  my  under- 
standing, smd  I  have  not  made  a  study  of 
this,  but  only  heard  of  cases,  that  there 
has  been  a  pilot  program  on  the  question 
of  whether  these  guaranteed  aimual  in- 
come programs  would  give  people  -he 
Incentive  to  work.  My  understanding  Is 
they  have  been  generally  inconclusive 
and  do  not  show  anything  much  in  one 
way  or  another. 

I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  would  throw 
some  light  on  that? 

Mr.  MILLS.  You  do  not  want  ever  to 
draw  a  conclusion  from  an  experiment 
like  this  conducted  over,  say.  a  year's 
time  or  some  such  limited  period.  A  man 
conducting  it  will  want  you  to  give  him 
2  or  3  years  to  report  on  experiences 
under  it.  But  the  experience  so  far  in 
connection  with  the  New  Jersey-Penn- 
sylvania project,  which  is  the  one  to 
which  the  gentleman  is  referring— and 
there  is  one  about  to  begin  in  North  Car- 
olina if  It  has  not  already  started— is 
that  it  indicates  that  their  final  report 
will  indicate  the  success  of  that  experi- 
ment. They  have  had  success  in  differ- 
ent income  levels  up  to  date.  But  they 
could  go  on  in  the  next  month  and 
something  could  reverse  it.  So  far  they 
have  had  no  reversals. 


Let  me  read  just  exactly  what  they 
say  in  the  report.  These  are  the 
preliminary  results  of  the  New  Jersey 
experiment. 

We  beUeve  that  these  preliminary  data 
suggest  that  fears  that  a  family  assUtance 
program  would  result  In  extreme,  unusual, 
or  unanticipated  responses  are  unfounded. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  work  effort  de- 
clined among  those  receiving  Income  support 
payments.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  an  In- 
dication that  the  work  effort  of  participants 
receiving  payments  increased  relative  to  the 
work  effort  of  those  not  receiving  payments. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Obviously,  the  key  to 
the  success  or  failure  of  this  program 
are  the  child  care  centers. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Yes,  I  would  agree  to  that, 
plus  the  attention  you  give  to  training. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  The  question  I  have, 
Mr.  Chairman,  because  obviously  the 
largest  number  of  recipients  under  these 
programs  are  mothers  with  small  chil- 
dren, is  this:  Is  there  an  override  in 
this  legislation  where  a  federally  fi- 
nanced day  care  center  which  fails  to 
meet  local  zoning  codes  or  building  codes 
can  operate?  One  of  the  problems  across 
the  country,  one  reason  why  the  pro- 
gram has  been  a  failure,  is  that  churches 
want  to  participate 

Mr.  MILLS.  There  is  no  question  but 
what  churches  and  schools  can  have  day- 
care centers.  They  have  them.  They  can 
opiate  day-care  centers.  Schools  can 
operate  day-care  centers.  As  I  said 
earlier,  nonprofit  organizations  can  set 
them  up.  They  can  be  set  up  by  any 
group. 

The  Secretary  has  the  authority  to  see 
to  it  that  they  are  operated  under  sound 
health  and  safety  rules. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  If  they  faU  to  meet  a 
local  building  code 

Mr.  MILLS.  If  they  do  not  meet  a 
local  building  code  you  do  not  think  the 
Secretary  would  qualify  them,  do  you? 
If  they  cannot  meet  the  present  State 
standards,  he  will  not  talk  to  them.  But 
if  the  State  does  not  have  any  standards, 
then,  of  course,  he  can  make  up  his  own 
mind  whether  the  program  is  operated  in 
a  healthy  and  safe  maimer. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's thorough  explanation  of  the  bill, 
and  I  support  the  bill.  I  would  like  to 
inquire  whether  a  fully  trained  unem- 
ployed worker  covered  by  unemploy- 
ment benefits  with  three  dependents, 
who  exercised  his  tmemplosmient  com- 
pensation benefits  for  prolonged  imem- 
ployment,  for  better  than  a  year,  whether 
such  a  person  would  be  permitted  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  program  without  dlspos-, 
Ing  of  his  equity  in  his  home  or  his 
equity  in  his  automobile. 

Mr.  MTT.TJ^  He  would.  That  is  also 
true  in  the  States  that  disregard  the  own- 
ership of  a  home  and  take  care  of  the 
family  with  an  unemployed  father.  The 
gentleman  knows  about  50  percent  of 
them  do  that  now. 


Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  CAREY.  I  wish  to  commend  the 
gentleman  in  the  well,  the  Chairman, 
for  the  way  in  which  he  has  exonerated 
my  reasoning  and  rationale  on  the  old 
bill,  the  1967  amendments  that  you 
brought  forth.  At  that  time  I  had  a  col- 
loquy with  the  distinguished  chairman 
and  I  predicted  that  with  the  rate  of  in- 
crease of  beneficiaries  coming  on  the  rolls 
in  New  York  City,  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
gram would  triple.  I  wish  I  had  not  been 
so  accurate. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  wish  it  had  merely  tri- 
pled. It  is  more  than  that. 

Mr.  CAREY.  We  could  foresee  that. 

Mr.  MILLS.  We  did  not  offer  enough 
incentive,  I  guess,  for  the  city  to  refer 
welfare  recipients  to  work  smd  training 
programs. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Let  me  Indicate  why  I 
think  we  are  on  the  right  track  on  this 
bill. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  aside  from 
the  experiment  the  chairman  referred  to, 
in  New  York  City,  acting  on  our  own 
initiative,  faced  with  an  increase  of  20,- 

000  new  cases  a  month  coming  on  the 
rolls,  we  undertook  some  experiments  in 
allowing  the  workers  to  keep  certain  in- 
come from  the  welfare  benefit,  coupled 
with  an  incentive  to  work,  and  the  re- 
quirement to  take  upgrading  training. 
We  foimd  the  flow  of  cases  to  the  wel- 
fare rolls  was  beginning  to  decrease  from 
20,000  to  7,000  a  month.  We  have  seen 
movement  off  the  rolls  for  the  first  time. 

So  much  of  what  the  gentleman  is 
describing  has  been  experimented  with 
favorably  in  New  York  City.  Therefore 

1  think  it  deserves  a  chance. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  see 
where  we  would  be  if  we  decided  not  to 
pass  this  legislation  in  the  House,  and 
I  will  leave  it  In  the  hands  of  Members 
and  to  their  good  judgment.  We  will  be 
without  any  change  in  the  present  wel- 
fare system,  because  the  committee  and 
those  on  the  outside,  in  looking  at  this 
whole  matter,  have  been  imable  to  come 
up  with  any  other  changes  that  we  could 
make  liiat  would  offer  any  hope  of  cur- 
tailing the  rising  costs  of  some  of  these 
programs.  This  is  all  we  could  think  of. 

We  could  not  possibly  get  back  to  the 
floor  any  time  this  year  vpith  something 
new  imless  somebody  who  has  not  talked 
about  it  in  tlie  past  would  aane  forward 
with  something  new. 

I  think  we  ought  to  give  them  a 
chance  to  have  this  program.  I  think  it 
can  work.  As  I  said  to  those  in  the  ad- 
ministration, I  hope  they  will  give  it  the 
amount  of  attention  required.  They  must 
see  to  it  that  the  employment  oflBces 
give  to  it  the  amount  of  attention  needed 
in  counseling  these  people  and  in  disig- 
nosing  them  and  in  training  them  and 
in  offering  them  a  Job. 

But,  as  we  told  the  departments,  let 
us  not  train  these  people  for  employment 
that  does  not  exist.  Let  us  not  train  them 
for  jobs  that  have  disappeared.  Let  va 
take  the  business  community  into  this 
and  let  us  find  out  what  Jobs  within  an 
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area  are  going  begging— and  they  are 
going  begging,  my  friends.  Let  us  find 
out  what  they  are.  Let  us  train  people 
for  these  jobs.  The  worst  thing  we  can 
do  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  morale 
of  these  people  Is  to  spend  6  months 
training  them  only  to  have  them  find, 
when  they  walk  up  and  down  the  streets, 
that  nobody  will  employ  them.  Let  us 
not  have  that  happen.  If  we  do  not  let 
it  happen,  then  the  program  can  succeed. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chairman  ad- 
vises the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  he 
has  consimied  58  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  myself  15  minutes.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  know  of  no  more  complex 
or  serious  problem,  among  the  numerous 
problems  that  require  solution,  than  the 
problem  of  dealing  with  our  present  Fed- 
eral-State-local  welfare  program.  -'' 
K  we  could  find  the  perfect  solution 
by  waving  a  magic  wand  to  Insure  that 
no  families  with  children  remain  below 
the  poverty  level,  we  would  all  feel  much 
happier.  But  that  Is  not  the  situation  we 
face.  Instead,  we  have  the  existing  pro- 
gram of  aid  to  families  with  dependent 
children— AFDC — that  was  designed  to 
assist  families  with  children  who  have 
been  deprived  of  parental  support  by 
death,  incapacity,  or  continued  absence 
from  the  home  and  who  do  not  have  suf- 
ficient income  or  resources  to  keep  body 
and  soul  together,  to  provide  food,  cloth- 
ing, and  shelter.  But  we  know  that  this 
AFDC  program  is  a  mess,  is  a  can  of 
worms. 

This  program  is  out  of  hand.  It  is  ac- 
complishing little  while  experiencing 
dramatic  increases  in  the  number  of 
recipients  and  the  costs  Incurred  by  the 
Federal,  States,  and  local  governments. 
I  would  repeat  what  the  chairman  has 
said.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  single  in- 
dividual in  this  House  who  would  defend 
the  continuation  of  the  program  as  it  Is 
^  now  constituted.  I  do  dot  believe  there 
Is  a  soul  who  would  defend  the  status 
quo. 

Those  who  oppose  this  bill  certainly 
are  not  doing  so  on  the  theory  that  what 
we  have  is  sound,  that  we  need  not  be 
concerned  about  the  present  program, 
that  we  should  not  adopt  this  legislation 
because  what  we  have  is  tippropriate, 
also  let  us  recognize  that  we  are  going  to 
be  able  to  find  questions  and  to  be  con- 
cerned about  any  new  approach.  I  was 
concerned  from  the  beginning.  I  am 
still  concerned  about  the  need  to  make 
this  program  work. 

But  my  first  concern  prescinds  from 
my  knowledge  that  the  present  system 
will  not  work,  because  it  does  not  reflect 
the  philosophy  that  people  should  be 
transferred  from  the  welfare  rolls  to  the 
employment  rolls  and  that  individual  ef- 
forts to  achieve  self-sufDciency  should  be 
a  prerequisite  to  assistance. 

What  is  the  underlying  philosophy  of 
the  present  AFDC  program?  It  is  sim- 
ply a  guaranteed  annual  Income.  The 
States  slmpl^  establish  need  levels  for 
various  family  sizes  and  pay  each  fam- 
ily a  cash  payment  equal  to  all  or  part 
of  Its  needs.  These  payments,  which  to- 
day range  from  a  low  of  $828  to  a  high 


of  $4,164  annually  for  a  family  of  four, 
are  made  with  little  or  no  regard  for  the 
efforts  of  the  adult  famUy  members  to 
achieve  self.-suflaclency  through  work  or 
training. 

This,  Mr.  Chairman,  Is  a  guaranteed 
annual  Income.  The  amoimt  of  the 
guarantee  varies  from  State  to  State  in 
accordance  with  the  standards  they  have 
established.  Let  me  give  you  some  exam- 
ples to  illustrate  the  level  of  the  present 
income  we  are  guaranteeing.  A  family 
of  four  presently  receives  a  guaranteed 
annual  income  of  $2,220  in  Alaska.  $2,124 
in  Arizona.  $2,292  in  Colorado,  $3,684  in 
Massachusetts.  $3,468  in  Minnesota,  and 
$2,376  in  my  own  State  of  Wisconsin. 

We  have  all  of  the  States  listed,  and 
this  is  available  to  the  MembersrThat 
ig  the  level  of  guaranteed  income  that 
we  now  have.  If  the  Family  Assistance 
Act  simply  extended  the  guaranteed  an- 
nual income  to  more  people,  we  would 
not  be  making  any  progress  at  all,  and 
I  would  be  unalterably  opposed  to  the 
bill.  Instead  we  are  converting  the  pres- 
ent gtmranteed  annual  Income  our  wel- 
fare program  provides  to  a  system  that 
condition  assistance  on  individual  efforts 
to  work  and  take  training. 

This  Is  an  entirely  different  proposal 
from  the  one  recommended  by  the  com- 
mission that  Mr.  Landrum  referred  to. 
He  was  the  gentleman  who  said  that  a 
commission  under  the  last  administra- 
tion made  a  proposal  that  wsis  the  genesis 
of  this  bill.  Were  there  any  conditions 
imposed  on  the  cash  assistance  provided 
under  that  proposal/' Absolutely  not. 
There  was  no  condition  that  able-bodied 
adults  had  to  take  training  or  go  to  work. 
The  basic  concept  involved  a  guaranteed 
income  whereby  the  Government  would 
make  up  the  difference  between  the 
families  Income  and  their  needs  over  a 
given  period  of  time. 

Our  program  Is  fundamentally  dif- 
ferent from  both  that  proposal  and  ex- 
isting law.  Under  this  program  we  are 
no  longer  going  to  have  a  guaranteed 
annual  Income.  Under  this  bill,  society's 
assistance  will  be  conditioned  on  the 
head  of  a  family  doing  everything  to 
help  himself  and  his  family  that  he  Is 
capable  of  doing.  He  must  take  train- 
ing ;  get  a  Job,  and  go  to  work. 

If  we  are  going  to  be  honest  with 
ourselves  and  with  the  public,  we  should 
stop  talking  about  this  bill  making  a 
radicsa  change  by  Introducing  a  guar- 
anteed annual  Income.  People  who  favor 
a  guaranteed  annual  income  may  think 
the  work  requirements  in  this  bill  are  a 
step  backwards,  and  we  have  heard  this 
position  argued.  The  work  and  training 
requirements,  which  fonn  the  backbone 
of  this  legislation,  are  the  big  difference. 
Let  me  say  to  you  if  this  bill  were 
only  for  the  purpose  of  paying  more 
money  to  more  people,  I  would  be  up  here 
opposing  it  with  as  much  sincerity  as  I 
come  here  to  support  it  today.  But  that 
is  not  the  philosophy  of  this  bill.  The 
philosophy  of  this  bill  Is  to  get  people 
off  the  treadmill  of  welfare — dependency 
upon  a  government  check — and 'enable 
them  to  become  self-sufficient  partici- 
pants In  the  American  economic  system. 
Nearly  everyone  from  whom  I  have 
heard  during  our  coDslderatlon  of  this 


bill  has  agreed  that  we  should  put  the 
emphasis  on  work.  I  agree  100  percent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  opponents  of 
this  legislation.  In  a  speech  before  this 
House,  uttered  words  that  I  would  adopt 
as  my  own.  He  said: 

It  Is  essential  that  we  recognize  that 
occupational  rehabilitation  Is  the  only  cor- 
rective mutually  beneficial  solution  to  the 
problem  or  able-bodied,  needy  American 
adults  with  a  work  potential,  and  the  con- 
clusion Is  that  only  a  program  leading  to  a 
Job  and  self  sufficiency  can  succeed  in  reduc- 
ing the  wellare  burden. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  the  objective  of 
this  bill.  That  is  where  this  legislation 
differs  from  the  programs  we  have  today. 
Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  review  with 
the  Members  some  of  my  reasoning  in 
becoming  convinced  that  the  present  sys- 
tem is  unworkable.  The  present  sys- 
tem simply  keeps  people  on  the  welfare 
treadmill,  receiving  welfare  checks  Into 
the  second  and  third  generations.  In  my 
opinion  it  Is  the  worst  thing  In  the  world 
for  a  child  to  grow  up  In  a  household 
where  no  one  gets  up  and  goes  to  work  In 
the  morning,  but  Just  goes  down  to  a 
welfare  office  smd  picks  up  a  check  once 
a  week.  That  Is  the  poorest  example 
you  can  establish.  The  best  Individual 
and  family  therapy  In  the  world  for 
these  children  is  to  Imbue  them  with  the 
American  philosophy  that  there  is  a 
correlation  between  Individual  effort  and 
economic  well-being. 

The   CHAIRMAN.   The   time   of   the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has  expired. 
Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, Tf  yield  myself  10  additional  min- 
utes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  Is  recognized  for  10  addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  became  convinced  that  the  con- 
cept of  work  is  a  fundamental  ingredi- 
ent In  welfare  reform.  The  present  sys- 
tem rewards  idleness  and  penalizes  work. 
If  you  are  in  a  nonworking  poor  fam- 
ily. If  you  da-  not  work,  if  you  do  not 
have  a  job.  you  are  eligible  for  assist- 
ance in  these  States — about  half  of 
them— that  cover  the  unemployed  par- 
ent. / 

But  if  the  family  head  Is  working, 
then  the  famUy  Is  not  eligible  for  bene- 
fits In  any  Jurisdiction,  even  though  the 
family  income  is  below  the  needs  stand- 
ard established  for  welfare  In  the  State. 
How  can  you  encourage  unemployed 
people,  to  whom  you  are  paying  assist- 
ance, to  go  to  work  If  you  are  going  to 
penalize  them  by  making  them  ineligible 
for  assistance  when  they  do  go  to  work? 
If  you  want  to  move  people  from  the 
nonwdrklng  poor  Into  employment,  you 
have  to  provide  them  with  assistance  or 
your  attempts  will  be  futile. 

The  present  program  keeps  an  Individ- 
ual and  his  family  welfare  as  long  as 
they  are  imemployed.  But  if  they  get  up 
In  the  morning,  go  through  the  extra 
expense  of  working  and  come  home  tired 
at  night,  they  are  no  longer  eligible  for 
assistance.  They  are  no  longer  nonwork- 
ing poor  individuals,  they  are  earning 
something,  and  the  present  law  says  we 
are  not  going  to  take  care  of  them. 
Now   that   issue— providing  coverage 
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for  the  working  poor— Is  the  fundamen- 
tal issue  before  us  today. 

This  Is  the  group  of  additional  In- 
dividuals we  will  be  providing  assistance 
to— some  19  million  who  would  be  under 
the  new  program  as  against  7  million  in- 
dividuals who  are  covered  through  the 
aid  to  famUles  with  dependent  children 
program.  This  added  group  Is  funda- 
mentally what  we  call  the  working  poor. 
Palling  to  cover  the  working  poor  re- 
sults In  two  inherent  defects  of  the  pres- 
ent system.  The  first  defect  Is  the  Incen- 
tive  for   famUy   break-up,    the   father 
leaving  the  h6*le.  If  he  was  the  bread- 
wlimer  there,  because  his  family  would 
be  economically  better  off  if  he  deserted 
them  and  qualified  them  for  assistance 
as  an  AFDC  family.  The  second  defect 
is  the  disincentive  to  work  for  those  In- 
tact families  where  the  father  Is  unem- 
ployed—the problem  I  discussed  earlier. 
Let  me  just  ask  why  a  poor  family  with 
minor  children  should  be  Ineligible  for 
any  assistance  Just  because  there  Is  a 
man  in  the  house  who  is  working?  Why 
should  that  automatically  make  a  family 
Ineligible  for  any  assistance,  even  though 
their  income  is  less  than  the  need  stand- 
ard the  State  has  established  for  AFDC 
families,  to  enable  them  to  keep  body 
and  soul  together. 

Why  should  work  make  you  Ineligible 
for  assistance  In  meeting  your  needs? 
We  cannot  give  an  suiswer  to  that.  No 
one  can  give  an  answer  to  that. 

That  is  why  we  covered  the  working 
poor.  That  Is  why  I  became  convinced 
of  the  need  to  cover  this  group — to  dis- 
courage family  disintegration,  to  foster 
family  stability,  and  to  encourage  woi*. 
Let  me  take  a  simple  illustrative  case. 
using  figures  from  a  conservative  and 
"  moderate  State,  the  State  of  Wisconsin. 
The  figures  In  States  like  New  Jersey 
would  provide  a  more  compelling  cure, 
because  their  welfare  payments  are 
higher,  but  I  am  selecting  a  moderate 
State  to  Illustrate  my  point. 

Take  a  family  In  the  State  of  Wiscon- 
sin, with  the  male  In  the  home  working 
at  $1.50  an  hour.  He  has  a  wife  and 
three  children.  His  gross  Income  at  $150 
an  hour  on  a  monthly  basis  is  $260.  If 
you  deduct  from  these  earnings  his  work 
expenses — such  as  transportation  costs, 
social  security  tax.  and  special  clothes 
that  he  has  to  have,  all  of  «jhlch  are  esti- 
mated by  the  Department  of  Labor  to  be 
about  $60  a  month— he  will  have  a  net 
Income  of  $200  a  month  for  himself,  his 
wife,  and  his  three  children.  He  is  not 
eligible  for  any  assistance  under  the  aid 
to  families  with  dependent  children  pro- 
gram. .  ^, 

But  the  AFDC  family  consisting  of  a 
mother  and  three  children  would  get 
$189  a  month  from  welfare  under  the 
Wisconsin  program  of  aid  to  families 
with  dependent  children.  This  Is  prac- 
tically as  much  as  the  famUy  with  the 
employed  male  gets  In  net  Income  at 
the  end  of  the  month.  Yet,  the  family 
with  the  mother  and  three  children,  re- 
ceiving $189,  has  one  less  mouth  to  feed, 
one  less  person  to  shelter,  and  one  less 
person  to  clothe.  Economically,  they  are 
better  off? 

The  family  with  the  employed  male 
would  be  ahead  economl<J«dly,  if  the  fa- 
ther left  and  qiialifled  them  for  AFDC. 


This  is  the  family  breakup  incentive 
the  present  program  provides.  There  Is 
an  economic  inducement  for  the  father 
to  leave.  Certainly  this  Is  not  the  only 
reason  for  family  breakups,  but  we  are 
on  unsoimd  ground  to  continue  a  pro- 
gram which  provides  an  economic  Incen- 
tive to  the  breadwinner  to  leave  home, 
creating  a  fatherless  household  with  no 
one  working.  ,   ^.  .j     , 

If  we  take  the  case  of  an  individual 
with  a  wife  and  three  children  who  Is 
working  at  below  the  minimum  wage— 
and  there  are  between  6  and  7  milUon 
individuals  working  full  time  at  below 
the  minimum  wage  in  this  country — the 
incentive  for  family  breakup  is  even 
greater.  A  man  earning  $1.25  per  hour 
would  have  gross  monthly  wages  of  $215, 
and  an  economic  Income,  after  deducting 
work  expenses,  of  $155  a  month.  He  Is 
not  eUglble  for  assistance  because  we 
do  not  cover  the  working  poor.  In  this 
narticular  case  the  family  is  $48  better 
(off  if  he  leaves  home,  and  there  is  still 
one  mouth  less  to  feed,  one  person  less 
to  clothe,  and  one  person  less  to  shelter. 
Can  we  continue  a  program  that  has 
these  kinds  of  results?  I  do  not  think  we 


can. 

Let  me  give  you  some  figures  as  to 
what  an  Individual  must  earn  in  various 
States  in  order  for  his  family  of  four  to 
be  as  well  off  as  a  family  of  four  on  wel- 
fare. 

In  Illinois  he  must  be  earning  $1.85  an 
hour  for  his  family  of  four  to  be  better 
off  than  a  famUy  of  four  on  welfare.  In 
Massachusetts.  It  is  $2.^6;  Michigan. 
$1.95.  In  Wisconsin,  as  I  indicated,  it  is 
$1  50  This  Is  the  encouragement  we  pro- 
vide today  for  famUy  disintegration.  And 
these  are  the  disincentives  we  provide 
for  work.  We  must  cover  the  working 
poor  If  we  are  going  to  avoid  this. 

Let  me  give  you  another  case  in  my 
own  State,  and  this  could  occur  in  about 
half  of  the  States.  Consider  that  Intact 
family,  which  we  have  already  discussed, 
with  the  father  earning,  after  work  ex- 
penses. $200  a  month.  The  family  is  not 
eligible  for  assistance  because  the  father 
is  working.  Then  consider  another  fam- 
Uy of  four,  with  the  father  unemployed. 
Yet  because  he  Is  not  working,  he  be- 
comes eligible  Immediately  for  a  family 
benefit,  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  of  $220. 
In  this  case  it  put  $20  into  his  pocket  to 
be  unemployed.  ,      v,»„ 

Where  is  the  incentive  to  work  when 
we  penalize  work  in  a  simple  case  like 
this?  As  I  said,  you  can  make  cases  to 
some  States  with  higher  welfare  stand- 
ards that  involve  a  greater  distocentive  to 
work.  ,  -    _- 

Does  this  system  make  sense?  Of 
course  not.  What  do  we  have  to  do?  I 
think  we  have  to  adopt  the  underlying 
philosophy  of  this  bill.  We  have  to  cover 
the  working  poor. 

AdditionaUy.  we  have  to  provide  in- 
centive to  the  individual  to  work.  We  do 
that  in  this  bill  to  two  ways.  First,  we 
let  him  keep  the  first  $720  he  earns  an- 
nuaUy— or  $60  per  month— without  suf- 
fering a  dlmtoutlon  to  benefits  to  order 
to  cover  his  work  expenses. 

Second,  we  let  the  man  keep  50  cents 
out  of  every  additional  dollar  he  earns, 
reducing  his  assistance  by  only  50  per- 
cent of  his  earnings  up  to  the  break-even 


pototr-$3.920  for  a  family  of  four  re- 
celvtog  a  basic  benefit  of  $U600.  This 
provides  encouragement  for  him  to  get  a 
Job  and  go  to  work,  and  to  conttoue  work- 
ing and  improvtog  himself. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  ,  _^  ,j  *« 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsm.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is  a 
little  bit  technical  bustoess.  which  the 
gentleman  knows  more  about  than  I  do, 
so  I  hope  the  gentleman  bears  with  me. 
But  the  work  tocentive  Is  one  of  the  very 
important  thtogs  to  this  bill. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  In  my 
Judgment,  it  is  very  Important. 

Mr  DENNIS.  All  right.  That  comes 
basically  from  the  id^a  that  after  this 
first  $720,  the  man  Is  allowed  to  keep  50 
percent  of  whatever  additional  he  may 
earn?  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsm.  That  Is 
correct.  Yes.  a  50-percent  tocome  disre- 
gard is  provided. 

Mr  DENNIS.  Is  It  correct,  according 
to  the  people  to  this  field,  that  we  have 
to  have  the  rate  that  low  at  least,  that 
we  cannot  take  away  from  him  much 
more  than  50  percent  and  retato  any 
substantial  tocentive? 

Mr  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Let  me  be 
honest  with  the  gentleman.  I  do  not 
know  that  we  can  say  with  any  certatoty 
that  there  is  anythtog  magic  about  the 
50  percent.  ^  ., 

Mr.  DENNIS.  At  any  rate,  the  gentle- 
man will  agree  with  that? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsto.  There  are 
those  who  contend,  as  we  have  heard  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashbrook), 
that  the  tocome  disregard  Is  too  low.  that 
we  do  not  provide  enough  tocentive,  par- 
ticularly when  we  calculate  the  disregard 
under  cases  that  will  tovolve  State  sup- 
plementation, n  the  limitation  to  the 
value  of  food  stamps  with  tocreased  to- 
come is  tocluded,  the  disregard  is  some- 
what smaUer.  or  conversely,  the  "mar- 
gtoal  rate"  is  somewhat  higher. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  But  at  any  rate,  if  we 
take  away  more  than  half  of  what  he 
earns  to  addition,  this  reduces  his  to- 
centive to  work.  We  have  to  agree  on 
that.  .     ,,  ,. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsm.  Yes.  or  it 
increases  his  tocentive  to  become  un- 
employed, if  he  is  working. 

Mr  DENNIS.  Yes.  This  Is  the  technical 
part,  but  Is  It  not  a  fact  that  under  the 
provisions  of  the  bUl  where  the  allotment 
for  food  stamps  and  so  forth  is  affected 
and  is  reduced  by  the  amount  he  Is  al- 
lowed to  keep,  that  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
although  we  talk  about  50  percent,  we 
are  keeptog  him  from  retaintog  sub- 
stantially more  than  that?  ^^ 

Mr  BYRNES  of  Wisconsto.  That  is 
why  i  responded  that  there  are  those 
who  suggest  that  the  total  tocentive  may 
be  insufficient.  But  the  tocentives  pro- 
vided to  the  disregard  tocluded  to  this 
bill  are  an  improvement  over  existtog 
law,  so  that  the  bill  cannot  be  chaUenged 
because  we  have  not  gone  far  enough  in 
taktog  care  of  the  working  poor. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  wlU  the 

gentleman  yield  further?  .  ,^  «.^ 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsto.  I  yield  to 

the  gentleman  from  Indiana.  ,^  .    ,. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  Is  it  true 
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that  actuaUy  the  rate  gets  up  In  the  sev- 
enties and  above  rather  than  In  the  fifties 
when  we  calculate  the  food  stamp  al- 
lowance? _. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  There  are 
cases  where  that  will  be  true,  but  again 
we  cannot  generalize  because  in  the  first 
place  food  stamps  are  not  available  in 
all  areas.  For  instance.  I  have  many 
counties  In  my  congressional  district  that 
do  not  have  food  stamps.  I  do  not  know 
if  or  when  they  will  have  them,  but  not 
every  area  has  food  stamps.  We  cannot 
fault  this  legislation  because  of  pro- 
visions that  are  in  the  Pood  Stamp  Act. 
Mr.  DENNIS.  But  we  have  to  consider 
everything  together  to  find  out  what  we 
are  talking  about  taking  away  from  the 
man  and  what  our  taxes  come  to. 

Mr  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  will  agree 
there  are  cases  where  the  marginal  rate 
is  above  70  percent,  but  for  most  income 
levels  it  is  substantially  below  that.  We 
must  compare  that  with  the  greater 
disincentives  found  in  present  law. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  But  the  gentleman  Is 
more  than  doubling  the  welfare  rolls,  to 
begin  with.  His  hope  of  a  future  reduc- 
tionA-that  is  all  it  can  be  now.  a  hope — 
depehds  on  ttiis  incentive.  I  am  suggest- 
ing to  the  gentleman,  if  the  incentive  Is 
in  fact  much  less  than  we  generally  con- 
tend, the  hope  decreases  materially. 

I  believe  it  is  fair  to  point  out  that 
certain  knowledgeable  people,  such  as 
Professor  Friedman,  testified  to  that 
effect  before  the  committee. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Professor 
Friedman  did  feel  that  we  were  taking 
away  too  much  of  the  individual's  earn- 
ings that  we  had  not  made  the  disregard 
high  enough  when  we  included  food 
stamps  and  other  factors. 

What  is  done  by  this  is  to  fault  the 
bill  on  the  basis  that  we  are  not  spending 
more  money  than  is  proposed  under  this 
bill,  that  we  are  not  enlarging  it  beyond 
what  the  bill  calls  for.  that  we  are  n^ 
doing  more  for  the  working  poor  than 
what  we  have  done  in  this  bill.  But  some 
individuals  are  contending  we  should  not 
even  cover  the  working  poor.  We  must 
do  this,  it  seems  to  me.  if  we  are  to  get 
rid  of  the  underlying  concept  of  the 
present  program  and  Implement  the 
philosophy  that  people  should  go  to  work. 
That  is  the  only  argument  I  can  make 
in  favor  of  the  incentive  we  have  here, 
that  it  is  much  more  than  we  have  today. 
Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  >ield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  jield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  want  to  compliment  the  gentleman  on 
this  very  clear  statement  and  the  descrip- 
tion of  this  legislation.  I  agree  generally 
with  the  philosophy  in  the  bill. 

There  is  one  question  I  have.  In  con- 
nection with  the  inducements  to  secure 
employment  suid  to  receive  training  for 
employment  I  question  the  provision 
with  regard  to  the  exemption  of  women 
who  have  children  xmder  6  years  of  age. 
I  wonder  whether  it  is  not  possible  that 
a  woman  might  continue  to  have  children 
one  after  another  so  that  she  would  have 
one  or  more  cliildren  under  6  years  of 
age  for  an  extended  period  of  time,  and 


thus  defeat  this  inducement  we  are  try- 
ing to  develop  through  this  legislation. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  doubt 
that  we  wlD  find  many  people  who  will 
think  they  can  come  out  ahead  at  the 
end  of  the  year  on  a  basis  of  a  $300  bonus, 
if  that  is  what  one  wants  to  call  it,  for 
an  additional  child. 

We  have  had  a  lot  of  correspondence 
recently  sa>'ing  that  a  $600  deduction  in 
the  income  tax  wais  not  enough  to  take 
care  of  the  cost  of  a  child  and  that  we 
were  not  making  the  proper  allowance. 
So  in  the  last  tax  bill  we  did  try  to  move 
in  the  direction  of  an  Improvement  in 
that  situation. 

I  do  not  believe  we  will  find  that  any- 
one is  going  to  look  at  it  as  an  economic 
incentive  to  have  more  children  to  get 
the  amount  of  the  allowance  we  provide 
in  this  bill  for  each  individual  child. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  yielded 
by  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has 
expired. 

The  Chair  advises  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  that  he  has  consumed  40 
minutes. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope 
before  he  concludes  the  gentleman  will 
allude  to  one  matter  in  the  bill  I  did 
not  refer  to:  that  Is.  these  special  works 
projects  we  have  included  in  the  bill  for 
the  purpose  of  seeing  that  people  who 
do  not  find  Jobs  in  regular  employment 
may  have  the  opportimity  to  get  work 
in  those  projects. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  yield  time  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  will  yield  time  to  the 
gentleman,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  myself  5  additional  minutes. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  is  recognized  for  an  additional 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  dwelt  on 
the  work  incentives  because  this  is  tied  in 
to  the  fact  that  you  cannot  just  deal  with 
the  problem  of  the  nonworking  poor.  If 
you  are  going  to  move  in  the  direction  of 
getting  people  to  work,  to  become  self- 
sufficient,  you  cannot  then  turn  your 
back  on  them  as  soon  as  they  become 
working  poor.  That  is  why  we  have  this 
incentive  and  this  encouragement  to 
work  built  into  the  bill. 

Let  me  point  out  another  Important 
provision  in  this  bill  that  is  not  in  pres- 
ent law.  Under  present  law  we  require 
the  States  to  refer  "appropriate  indi- 
viduals" to  the  employment  service  for 
work  training  and  work."  Who  makes 
that  determinatlrns?  The  social  worker, 
the  welfare  worker.  What  has  been  the 
result?  It  has  varied  all  over  the  lot  be- 
tween States,  but  in  too  many  cases  the 
social  worker  has  decided  that  it  was  not 
appropriate,  for  a  mother  with  children 
to  work.  Not  only  have  they  said.  I 
would  say  to  my  good  friend  from  Illi- 
nois, that  it  is  not  appropriate  for  a 
woman  with  preschool  children  to  work, 
but  they  say  it  Is  net  appropriate  for  any 
woman  with  children  to  work 

We  do  not  use  the  word  "appropriate" 
in  this  bill  to  determine  who  shall  be  re- 
ferred for  work  and  training.  We  say 
everyone  shall  be  required  to  register 
and  take  training  and  work,  with  a  few 


exceptions  specifically  written  into  the 
law — such  as  mothers  with  children  un- 
der 6  and  the  disabled.  But  even  in  the 
case  of  the  disabled  we  require  them  to 
register  with  the  rehabilitation  agency  to 
see  if  their  disability  can  be  corrected. 
We  encourage  mothers  of  preschool 
children  to  volunteer  and  provide  them 
with  child  care.  We  direct  the  employ- 
ment service  and  the  Department  of  La- 
bor to  train  these  people  and  to  give 
them  equal  opportunities  even  though 
their  participation  is  voluntary. 

By  spelling  out  the  exceptions  In  the 
statute  we  do  not  leave  to  the  discre- 
tion of  some  welfare  worker  whether  an 
Individual  should  be  referred  to  work 
and  training.  The  emphasis  in  this 
bill  is  on  employment,  so  we  charge  the 
employment  service  with  this  responsi- 
bility under  carefully  specified  condi- 
tions. The  responsibility  is  with  our  prin- 
cipal manpower  and  employment  agen- 
cy— right  where  it  belongs. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  I  have  some  questions 
concerning  this  legislation.  I  have  been 
told  the  only  pilot  project  which  has  been 
conducted  for  precisely  this  type  of  pro- 
gram for  workers  on  welfare  Is  one  In 
New  Jersey.  I  understand  It  was  carried 
on  under  the  auspices  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity.  I  was  further  in- 
formed it  was  based  on  an  enrollment  of 
80  to  90  families  and  that  only  1  year 
of  the  project  was  considered,  and  it  had 
another  2  years  to  go.  Is  that  rather 
sketchy  information  correct? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Not  en- 
tirely. I  do  not  recognize  the  figures  you 
refer  to  as  being  those  associated  with 
that  study.  We  can  make  available  to 
the  gentleman  the  conclusions  of  this 
study,  because  we  did  call  In  the  group 
that  conducted  the  study,  and  they  are 
developing  further  information  now. 

But  this  study  was  not  concerned  with 
welfare  cases.  It  had  to  do  with  the  per- 
son who  is  ciurently  working,  and 
whether  a  supplement  to  these  families 
would  discourage  them  from  working  and 
Improving  themselves.  Their  conclusion 
was  that  there  was  an  incentive  to  work 
even  though  there  was  some  sissistance 
being  given  to  this  individual. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Am  I  right  that  this 
was  a  New  Jersey  study  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  The  Office 
of  Economic  Opportimity  participated  in 
it  and  the  overall  contract  was  imder 
their  auspices. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  am  I 
correctly  advised  that  the  study  has  not 
been  fully  completed? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Oh,  no.  it 
has  not  been  fullv  completed,  but  it  has 
gone  to  the  point  that  they  were  able  to 
draw  cMiclusions. 

Mr.TJOLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me  at  that  point? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 
Mr.  COLLIER.  I  would  like  to  add 
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something  to  that.  The  idea  of  providing 
incentive  and  encouraging  people  to  work 
is  not  new.  This  is  not  a  new  program. 
For  years  out  in  my  State  where  general 
welfare  assistance  and  welfare  programs 
were  conducted  by  the  various  township 
supervisors  and  administrators  of  gen- 
eral assistance,  this  was  a  common  prac- 
tice. I  happened  to  have  served  In  that 
capacity  for  4  years  in  a  township.  It 
was  not  unusual  at  all  to  help  a  lower 
income  family  by  getting  them  either  a 
part-time  job  or  by  getting  them  training, 
whether  It  was  to  work  in  a  local  gas  sta- 
tion or  what  not.  It  worked.  I  can  tell 
you  that.  It  worked  in  more  than  one 
town.  This  is  not  a  new  concept.  It  Is  just 
as  basic  as  apple  pie. 

'Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further, 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Yes.  I  yield 
further  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  I  do  not  wish  to  get 
Into  a  debate  on  this  precise  point.  But  I 
have  had  experiences  with  the  earning 
limitation  on  social  security.  I  know 
about  that  and  I  hope  to  goodness  that 
the  members  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  know  that  many  people  when 
they  get  up  to  the  earnings  limitation, 
they  stop  work  even  if  they  could  still  get 
$1  out  of  every  $2  earned  after  that 
limitation. 

Another  questicm;  what  would  be  the 
chance  of  a  college  student  who  Is  mar- 
ried and,  perhaps,  has  one  or  two  chil- 
dren, with  no  earnings  income  or  no 
assets?  Would  he  or  would  he  not  qualify 
as  one  of  the  families  under  this  pro- 
gram? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  The  indi- 
vidual, If  my  memory  serves  me  correctly, 
and  correct  me  if  I  am  wrong  here — 
would  probably  be  eligible  on  the  basis 
that  he  vras  the  head  of  a  household 
taking  training. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  And  this  would  be 
so  regardless  of  whether  his  father  was 
a  millionaire  or  not?  In  other  words,  do 
you  go  into  the  family  background  to 
see  if  there  is  sufficient  income  to  take 
care  of  this  particular  situation?  Do  you 
stop  right  there  with  the  new  young  fam- 
ily Itself? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  We  do  not 
Impose  a  father's  resi>onsibility  for  an 
adult  child.  But  we  do  have  a  minor 
child  provision.  In  fact,  there  is  a  new 
provision  in  this  bill.  To  the  degree  that 
that  the  Federal  Government  is  paying 
family  assistance  to  any  child  or  the  wife 
of  an  individual,  he  now  has  a  financial 
liability  to  the  Federal  Ctovenunent  for 
the  amoimt  that  has  been  paid  by  the 
Federal  Goverrunent  to  support  his  fam- 
ily. I  assume  this  is  an  independent 
household  with,  perhaps,  a  child.  We 
would  look  Into  that  individual's  re- 
sources. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  I  am  talking  about- 
the  family  case  where  the  college  stu- 
dent is  msu-ried  and  has  a  couple  of  chil- 
dren and  maybe  is  in  postgraduate  school 
because  his  family  has  been  able  to  ar- 
range for  him  to  continue  education, 
start  a  family,  and  stay  out  of  the  draft 
by  providing  postgraduate  training. 
There  he  sits  as  an  independent  family. 
I  am  wondering  whether  he  is  entitled 
to  these  benefits  or  not. 


Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  The  ques- 
tion is,  are  the  resources  of  this  parent 
available  to  this  child.  If  they  are.  then 
this  child  will  not  be  eUglble. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  would  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Chairman. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  the 
point  raised  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cleveland),  first 
of  all  I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Byrnes)  ,  that  we  must 
bear  in  mind  that  the  individual  was  re- 
quired to  make  himself  available  through 
the  employment  office,  to  call  there  for  a 
job.  Of  course,  he  most  likely  would  not 
be  in  need  of  any  training,  and  if  they 
found  a  job  for  him  he  would  have  to 
take  that  job.  If  he  could  not  earn 
enough  to  bring  his  income  up  to  the 
standard  he  might  get  some  supplemen- 
tation but  in  that  particular  case  I  do 
not  think  there  is  any  real  possibility 
that  he  would  be  eligible  for  benefits. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  do  not 
think  a  graduate  student  would  be  cov- 
ered, but  the  individual  who  is  still  an 
undergraduate  might  be,  because  he 
might  be  considered  in  training. 

Mr,  CLEVELAND.  And  would  it  be 
true  for  a  technical  or  vocational  school 
or  how  about  college  or  an  engineering 
school? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  If  it  Is  con- 
sidered to  be  part  of  the  appropriate 
training  for  this  individual. 
Mr.  MILLS.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  For  work. 
Mr.  CLEVELAND.  That  is  why  people 
want  to  go  to  college,  and  why  we  want 
everybody  to  go  to  college,  to  get  an  edu- 
cation and  prepare  for  work. 

Another  question;  how  about  a  couple 
on  social  security,  and  they  adopt  a 
grandchild  or  even  have  had  a  child? 
Would  they  be  eligible  for  relief  under 
this? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  again  expired. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  myself  5  additional  minutes. 
Mr.  Chairman,  in  reply  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Hampshire.  I  think 
.  that  they  could  be. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  My  reading  of  the 
bill,  which  I  admit  is  somewhat  cur- 
sory, leads  me  to  believe  they  might  be, 
because  if  the  person  were  in  need  and 
had  a  dependent  in  the  family  imder  21 
years  of  age,  and  that  would  be  the 
adopted  person  or  child  I  am  referring 
to,  they  would  be  eligible. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  think 
the  gentleman  Is  correct.  Of  course, 
their  social  security  Income  would  re- 
duce their  family  assistance  benefit  dol- 
lar for  dollar,  as  there  is  no  income 
disregard  applicable  to  imeamed  Income. 
The  registration  and  work  requirements 
would  also  be  applicable  to  this  individ- 
ual unless  he  was  unable  to  engage  in 
work  by  reason  of  his  advanced  age. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  even  though 
a  person  may  be  in  training  he  carmot 
prescribe  his  own  type  of  training  and 
then  run  down  to  the  welfare  office,  and 
say  "I  am  in  training,  so  send  me  a 
check."  He  must  undertake  that  course 


of  training  prescribed  by  the  employ- 
ment office.  The  employment  office  must 
say  to  the  fellow  that  as  part  of  the  train- 
ing we  think  appropriate  for  him  he  is 
going  to  the  vocational  school.  If  he  doe^ 
not  go,  then  he  would  not  be  eligible. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Continuing  the 
suggestion  that  the  chairman  has  given 
us,  if  we  take  this  young  married  per- 
son, if  he  has  two  children  and  a  wife, 
and  he  goes  down  to  the  employment 
office,  and  if  he  tells  the  employment  of- 
fice "I  might  be  able  to  go  to  college  if 
I  can  get  a  little  help  for  the  family," 
are  you  telling  me  the  employment  of- 
fice would  not  approve  that,  as  going  in- 
to training? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  do  not  know  what  they 
would  do  because  it  is  not  intended  to 
supply  money  for  those  in  school.  Let  us 
get  that  point  clear.  But  it  might  be  that 
the  employment  office  would  decide  that 
in  order  to  train  a  person  who  is  already 
on  AFDC  that  it  would  be  necessary  for 
them  to  at  least  complete  another  year 
of  school,  but  this  program  is  not  in- 
tended to  apply  to  people  going  to  col- 
lege, whatsoever. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  says  this 
has  no  application  to  a  person  to  go  |o 
college? 

Mr.  MILIS.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  GROSS.  No  application  whatever 
to  the  person  under  this  program? 

Mr.  MILIS.  They  are  not  available 
for  full-time  work  in  the  first  place. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

My  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  ChEurman,  I  would 
like  to  point  out  in  regard  to  the  ques- 
tion raised  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire  that  you  just  cannot  do  it 
under  thus  program,  there  is  not  enoue^ 
money  in  this  whole  project.  We  are  talk- 
ing about  80  cents  a  day  to  feed  a  child. 
You  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  feed 
one  for  that  price  imless  you  are  willing 
to  do  something  else  to  earn  income.  And 
we  are  only  talking  about  for  adults  a 
little  more  than  that  per  day,  so  there 
\&  just  not  enough  money  in  the  whole 
program  to  do  the  kind  of  things  the 
gentleman  is  pointing  out  even  if  it  were^ 
legally  possible. 
Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  C^hairman,  will  the 
/gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LATTA.  To  me,  the  gentleman's 
argument  on  this  bill  Is  based  on  the 
fact  that  you  are  attempting  to  keep  the 
father  in  the  home  and  keep  the  family 
together  so  that  he  does  not  have  to 
absent  himself  from  the  family  in  order 
for  them  to  get  some  relief.  Is  that  not 
one  of  the  purposes  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  That  is 
one  of  the  problems  encouraged  by  the 
present  law  and  this  bill  attempts  to 
correct  it. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Let  me  give  you  a  hypo- 
thetical situation  under  this  bill  and  see 
whether  or  not  by  splitting  up  a  family 
of  a  husband  and  wife  and  four  children. 
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the  way  this  bill  is  now  written,  you 
would  not  come  up  with  more  money. 

Take  a  family  of  a  husband,  wife,  and 
four  children.  Under  the  terms  of  this 
bill,  they  would  get  $2,200.  It  would  be 
easy  to  figure  under  the  composition  of 
a  family  as  set  forth  on  page  11  and  12. 
If  you  are  really  looking  out  for  dollars 
and  cents,  which  you  are  trying  to  get 
away  from  through  the  present  system, 
under  the  provision  of  this  bill  the 
father  could  take  two  children  and  the 
mother  could  take  two  children  and  each 
set  up  a  home  and  so  get  $2,600  as  op- 
posed to  $2,200. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  economics,  if  you  get  down  to  the 
precise  figures  there  are  additional  costs 
in  setting  up  a  completely  separate 
household  rather  than  staying  in  one 
household.  I  do  not  think  you  have  a 
verjk  good  case  when  you  consider  the 
addiiional  cost  they  are  going  to  incur. 

Mr.  LATTA.  That  is  the  same  argu- 
ment, however,  that  the  gentleman  is 
using  and  that  the  proponents  of  this 
biU  are  using  against  the  present  welfare 
system,  where  the  husband  would  stay 
away  from  his  home  State  or  go  to  an- 
other place  to  live  and  go  where  he 
could  get  more  money.  But  now  you  are 
saying  you  cannot  use  those  same  argu- 
ments against  this  situation.  I  would 
suggest  to  the  gentleman  to  clear  up  the 
language  of  this  bill  and  prevent  this 
situation  from  happening  when  it  goes 
to  conference. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  gentleman  from  Ohio 
in  the  Committee  on  Rules  raised  the 
question  about  the  language  of  the  bill. 

As  I  said  in  my  opening  remarks,  I  am 
certainly  not  going  to  contend  that  every 
word  in  this  bill  is  perfect.  But  I  do  not 
see,  if  we  made  even  one  mistake  or  two 
in  the  bill,  that  that  is  any  excuse  for 
killing  the  whole  theory  of  the  redirec- 
tion of  this  program. 

Actually.  I  do  not  think  we  have  made 
all  these  mistakes.  But.  if  we  have,  this 
legislation  will  be  amended  just  as  all 
other  legislation  is  amended. 

In  the  instance  that  the  gentleman 
mentions  where  the  father  is  in  the 
household,  he  would  have  to  register  for 
work  and  enLplojrment.  Whereas  now  both 
the  father  and  the  mother  would  have  to 
do  that. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Addition- 
ally, the  father  would  have  a  liability  to 
Uncle  Sam  for  the  amoimt  of  Federal 
funds  paid  to  his  wife  and  child  as  a 
result  of  the  father  leaving  them.  I  doubt 
that  he  would  find  this  would  be  a  veiy 
advantageous  situation. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Is  the  gentleman  inferring 
that  there  is  no  liability  now? 

Mr.  BYRNES  oj  Wisconsin.  There  is 
no  Federal  liability. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  know  that.  But  how 
about  State  liability? 

&ir.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  There  is 
to  the  extent  the  State  enforces  It.  But 
now  we  make  it  a  Federal  responsibility. 
We  do  this  to  make  sure  that  there  is 
proper  enforcement  and  also  to  assist  In 
the  problem  that  occiuv  when  a  father 


absents  himself  from  the  State  and  it 
becomes  di£Qcult  for  the  local  authorities 
to  trace  him  Into  another  State.  This  is 
new  under  this  legislation — the  Imposi- 
tion of  the  Ffederal  responsibility. 

Mr.  LATTA.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
for  just  one  further  question — as  has 
been  pointed  out  by  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  and  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin, that  this  not  only  requires  the 
husband  to  go  out  and  seek  employment 
but  also  puts  the  responsibility  on  the 
mother  in  the  case  where  she  has  chil- 
dren above  the  age  of  6. 
Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Right. 
■Mr.  LATTA.  As  I  pointed  out  before 
the  Committee  en  Rules,  as  the  gen- 
tleman remembers.  I  am  very  much  op- 
posed to  this  because  I  think  a  mother's 
place  is  in  the  home  when  they  have 
children  6  and  7  years  of  age. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Well,  yoy 
differ  with  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
who  is  criticising  the  bill  because  we 
do  not  make  the  mother  with  children 
under  6  register.  That  shows  the  di£Q- 
culty  we  have  in  trying  to  reach  a  happy 
medium. 

Mr.  LATTA.  My  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois,  does  not  cast  my  vote  nor 
does  he  think  for  me. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  know 
that. 

Mr.  LATTA.  But  I  am  stressing  the 
fact,  and  I  am  hoping  your  great  com- 
mittee, when  you  get  this  matter  Into 
conference  will  give  a  little  thought 
)»about  keeping  the  mother  in  the  home, 
as  well  as  the  father.  y 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  think  it 
is  most  important  to  respond  to  that. 
First,  if  there  are  no  children  under  6  it 
means  that  the  children  are  in  school 
during  the  daytime.  The  mother  in  this 
case  does  not  have  to  be  there  during 
the  daytime  to  take  care  of  these  chil- 
dren. Why  should  she  not  be  at  work. 
Second,  it  seems  to  me  the  greatest 
therapy  for  these  kids  is  to  have  them 
see  somebody  get  up  in  the  morning 
and  go  to  work  and  not  just  grow  up  In 
a  family  that  has  had  to  rely  on  a  wel- 
fare check.  So  as  far  as  my  particular 
viewpoint  is  concerned.  I  see  nothing 
wrong  at  all  in  requiring  mothers  with 
children  who  are  over  6  years  old  to 
register  to  take  training  and  to  take 
work.  That  is  why  I  disagree  with  the 
gentleman. 
I  must  yield  the  floor  at  this  time. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  (Mr.  Brothill)  such 
time  as  he  may  require. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  HJR.  16311 
because  I  believe  It  Is  a  move  in  the 
right  direction. 

If  there  appears  to  be  a  suggestion  of 
some  hesitancy  in  my  voice,  there  Is.  But 
the  engulfing  welfare  mess  we  are  now 
In  has  convinced  us  all  that  the  pres- 
ent welfare  system  has  failed.  While  I 
do  not  have  the  confidence  that  the  fam- 
ily assistance  plan  will  lead  us  quickly 
from  our  dilemma.  It  is  a  n^w  approach, 
a  new  hope,  that  can  lead  those  caught 
In  welfare  and  the  poverty  cycle  to  the 
greener  pasture  of  self-sufQclency  and 
off  welfare  rolls  onto  tax  rolls. 
For  those  who  are  concerned,  as  I  am,' 


about  guaranteed  annual  wage,  the  fam- 
ily assistance  plan  is  not  that.  It  adds 
to  the  current  "guaranteed  Income,"  if 
you  will,  of  present  welfare  handouts, 
the  condition  that  qualified  ablebodled 
members  register — take  training — and 
get  to  work  or  improve  themselves  for  a 
better  job.  By  contrast,  the  Heineman 
Commission  report  contains  no  such  con- 
dition to  its  Income  maintenance  pay- 
ments. 

I  am  convinced  that  too  long  we  have 
heard  the  voice  of  the  social  theorists 
overpersuading  poverty  level  persons 
that  they  have  a  right  to  welfare,  that 
the  almighty  Government  owes  them  a 
living  whether  they  work  or  not.  I  am 
against  force  that  destroys  human  dig- 
nity as  much  as  the  social  theorists.  But 
studies  now  bear  me  out  that  this  cod- 
dling attitude  has  been  wrong  all  along. 
If  we  listen  to  the  mothers  on  welfare 
and  to  the  majority  in  the  poverty  cycle, 
they  want  to  work,  if  they  can  have  some 
help  on  child-care  needs  and  training. 
Even  In  this  bill,  mothers  with  chil- 
dren under  age  6  are  exempt  from  the 
registration  requirement,  though  such 
persons  may  voltmtarily  register  and 
enter  a  training  program,  utilizing  day- 
care assistance. 

How  many  of  us  know  families  in  the 
middle  income,  and  even  affluent  group, 
who  have  working  parents,  with  chil- 
dren under  age  6  at  home  or  In  special 
facilities?  Why  must  we  continue  to  force 
a  coddling  attitude  on  those  on  welfare, 
when  they  prefer  to  respond  to  oppor- 
tunity. A  survey  In  New  York  City  among 
welfare  mothers  showed  that  six  out  of 
10,  who  had  children  under  age  6,  said 
they  would  prefer  to  work  if  they  had 
child-care  help. 

We  need  to  get  rid  of  the  overkill  ap- 
proach to  welfare.  Even  in  the  family  as- 
sistance plan  there  is  this  lurking  ele- 
ment in  the  day-care  plan.  Federal 
funds  will  provide  100  percent  of  the 
rehabilitation  and  renovation  of  the  pro- 
posed day-care  centers.  T^e  emphasis  in 
meeting  the  day-care  needs  appears  to 
be  directed  toward  elaborate  centers 
with  specially  qualified  professional 
persons. 

But  It  does  not  require  a  genius  to  take 
care  of  a  child.  One  study  showed  that 
retarded  children  reared  by  women  with 
IQ  of  less  than  80,  became  productive 
workers,  while  a  controlled  group  of  sim- 
ilar retarded  children  left  behind  in 
the  care  of  an  Institution  never  became 
productive  In  their  lifetime. 

Without  denying  the  value  and  need 
of  such  day-care  centers,  It  is  my  ap- 
prehension that  the  emphasis  of  the 
administrative  professionals  Is  to  go 
heavy  In  this  direction.  This  Is  despite 
the  fact  a  majority  of  welfare  and  work- 
ing mothers  would  prefer  to  make  their 
own  child-care  arrangements,  either  with 
a  relative  or  neighbor,  rather  than  trans- 
port their  child  to  a  more  distant  elab- 
orate center.  The  forking  families  who 
live  in  your  neighborhood  and  my  neigh- 
borhood do  not  have  a  day-care  super- 
visor for  their  children  with  a  master's 
degree. 

What  the  poverty  families  want  is  not 
overkill.  They  are  not  demanding  a  Cad- 
illac, but  they  could  use  a  compact.  They 
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want  basic  help,  opportunity  for  train- 
ing for  a  job  that  exists  after  taking  that 
opportunity,  and  some  financial  help 
with  day  care  while  taking  that  training 
and  working. 

I  also  am  concerned  that  disappoint- 
ment may  set  in  when  it  is  realized  that 
the  task  of  providing  training  for  jobs 
that  exist  cannot  be  met  overnight  for 
all  those  for  whom  this  program  is  In- 
tended to  serve.  We  are  taking  a  big 
bite  that  will  take  us  longer  than  we 
think  to  digest. 

But  I  do  like  the  more  positive  ap- 
proach to  this  program.  It  has  been 
shown  that  rising  economy  itself  re- 
duces gradually  the  number  of  persons 
in  the  poverty  levels  of  income,  yet  oiu: 
welfare  rolls  have  Increased  with  this 
burgeoning  economy. 

I  am  glad  that  this  plan  recognizes 
the  working  poor — the  folks  who  have 
been  wearing  the  white  hats.  It  Is  time 
that  we  give  a  helping  hand  to  those 
who  have  not  shirked  in  their  effort  to 
break  out  of  the  poverty  cycle,  despite 
the  present  incentive  to  join  their  more 
affluent  neighbors  on  welfare.- 

It  is  a  program  designed  to  help  fam- 
ilies stay  together. 

It  establishes  Federal  standards  to  re- 
duce the  fiow  of  welfare-oriented  fam- 
ilies to  the  urban  areas. 

It  seeks  to  do  something  about  hold- 
ing deserting  fathers — and  mothers — ^fi- 
nancially responsible  for  their  families. 

It  raises  the  level  of  adult  assistance 
for  the  aged,  blind,  and  disabled  to  $110 
a  month. 

It  brings  a  measure  of  financial  relief 
to  the  States. 

And,  Importantly,  it  places  a  Ud  on 
the  ceillngless  Federal  payments  that 
have  been  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds 
for  aid  to  families  of  dependent  children. 

Mr,  Chairman,  I  recommend  the  bill. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Gilbert). 

Mr.  GUiBEFiT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
hi  f  iill  and  complete  support  of  the  Fam- 
ily Assistance  Act  of  1970.  As  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
who  helped  formulate  the  bill  before 
ilS^itoday,  I  commend  my  chairman  (Mr. 
Mills  >,  as  well  as  tlie  ranking  minority 
member  (Mr.  Byrnes)  .  I  believe  the  bill 
as  it  is  before  us  today  represents  a  sub- 
stantial improvement  in  the  proposal 
submitted  b^  President  Nixon  to  Congress 
last  year. 

The  bill  offers  a  meaningful  step  for- 
ward toward  easing  the  burdens  of  wel- 
fare in  this  Nation,  not  only  for  those 
who  desperately  need  assistance  but  for 
those  citizens  who  must  pay  the  bill. 

I  commend  the  committee  particularly 
for  important  improvements  In  categories 
relating  to  assistance  for  the  aged,  the 
111,  the  handicapped,  and  the  blind. 

Mr.  Chairman,  none  of  us  are  ever 
completely  satisfied  with  a  bill  when  it 
leaves  the  committee,  and  this  bill,  no 
matter  how  revolutionary,  is  no  excep- 
tion. I,  tmiong  others,  strongly  urged  the 
committee  to  raise  the  minimum  levels 
per  family.  I  believe  the  proposed  allot- 
ments now  in  the  bill  of  $500  for  the  first 


two  members  of  a  family  and  $300  for 
each  additional  member,  are  simply  not 
adequate  to  provide  a  satisfactory'  base. 

I  would  h(ve  that  once  this  program 
is  implemented,  it  will  become  clear  to 
the  administration  that  minimum  levels 
must  be  raised  in  the  next  fiscal  budget. 
Nevertheless,  I  view  the  bill  in  its  present 
form  as  an  important  first  step  that  must 
be  taken  and  I  am  hopeful  that  a  ma- 
jority of  the  House  will  so  agree. 

This  bill  is,  of  course,  as  controversial 
as  any  that  will  come  before  this  body 
this  year.  But  let  me  discuss  briefly  Just 
several  of  the  provisions  in  the  bill  that, 
to  me,  make  its  passage  essential. 

The  bill  will  extend  family  assistance 
coverage  from  7  million  persons  to  20 
million  Americans.  And  in  the  critical 
area  of  programs  for  the  aged,  the  blind, 
and  the  handicapped,  coverage  will  be 
extended  from  3  miUion  to  4  million 
persons. 

And  for  the  first  time,  our  social  wel- 
fare program  will  encourage,  rather  than 
discourage,  a  male  head  of  household  to 
remain  in  the  home  and  help  provide 
needed  balance  to  his  family. 

For  the  first  time,  welfare  Is  recog- 
nized as  a  national  rather  than  a  local 
problem.  This  bill  will  not  only  ease  the 
overwhelming  financial  burden  on  local 
governments,  it  will  at  last  put  an  end 
to  the  need  for  the  heartbreaking  migra- 
tion of  untrained  rural  citizens  to  our 
Nation's  cities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  own  city  of  New 
York  has  long  carried  out  the  most  liberal 
of  family  assistance  programs.  And  as 
the  costs  grew  ever  more  awesome,  at- 
tempts were  made  periodically  to  "weed 
out"  the  so-called  welfare  cheats.  But, 
even  though  there  have  been  some  spec- 
tacular exceptions,  the  general  conclu- 
sions of  these  investigations  proved  sim- 
ply that  a  great  many  people  had  vaUd 
cause  to  be  on  welfare  rolls. 

The  inescapable  fact  is  that  a  great 
many  of  our  citizens  do  need  assistance 
If  they  are  to  survive.  I  beUeve  It  is  the 
responsibility  of  Government  to  offer 
that  assistance  imtU  such  time  as  they 
can  be  helped  to  become  self-supporting 
citizens  once  again. 

If  I  may,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  close 
with  these  simple  thoughts.  Our  Nation 
is  one  of  wealth  and  abundance.  Ir^  less 
than  200  years  we  have  fashioned  the 
most  progressive,  forward-looking  Na- 
tion ever  to  exist.  We  believe  devoutly  in 
fundamental  freedoms,  in  justice,  equal- 
ity, and  opportunity.  We  have  shared 
our  riches  with  many  nations:  indeed,  we 
have  often  been  more  generous  abroad 
than  we  have  at  home.  Let  us  now  use 
part  of  our  resources  to  help  our  own 
people.  I  beUeve  it  is  an  investment  this 
Nation  will  look  back  on  with  pride,  for 
after  all,  it  is  an  investment  in  our  own 
future. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  15 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Ullican). 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  It  grieves 
me  to  find  myself  in  opposition  to  my 
chairman  and  my  friend  from  Wisconsin. 
The  chairman  was  reminiscing  to  me  the 
other  day  about  the  two  greatest  mis- 


takes he  made  since  he  was  in  the  Con- 
gress, and  I  would  say  to  the  chairman 
that,  compared  to  what  you  are  doing  to- 
day, those  others  will  fade  into  insignifi- 
cance. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  have  been  praying  the 
Lord  that  he  will  deliver  me  from  all  of 
these  many  mistakes  I  have  made. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  am  hopeful,  too,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  chairman  very  eloquently  pointed 
out  the  deficiencies  of  the  present  wel- 
fare system,  and  I  think  most  of  us  would 
concur.  But  I  would  say  you  do  not  have 
to  adopt  this  remedy  to  cure  the  deficien- 
cies that  he  pointed  out.  For  example,  the 
problem  of  the  family  breakup.  All  It' 
would  take  would  be  a  simple  Federal 
standard  requiring  unemployed  fathers 
to  be  covered  in  all  States.  Obviously 
that  would  cure  that  problem. 

With  respect  to  the  problem  of  the 
WIN  program  referrals,  all  we  would 
have  to  require  here  is  the  Federal  stand- 
ard making  it  mandatory  to  refer  wliom- 
ever  we  saw  fit  to  the  employment  agen- 
cies. But  at  any  rate,  the  big  problem 
we  have  here  today  is  trying  to  imder- 
stand  a  complex  piece  of  legislation.  I 
hope  this  Committee  will  not,  just  be- 
cause there  are  deficiencies  in  the  present 
program,  go  headlong  into  a  new  pro- 
gram that  is  so  totally  untried  and  so 
full  of  pitfalls  that  I  will  attempt  to  out- 
line very  briefly  here  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  we  are  consider- 
ing one  of  the  most  far-reaching  pieces 
of  legislation  to  come  before  Congress  in 
recent  years. 

Passage  of  this  welfare  reform  bill 
would  mark  a  turning  point  in  American 
social  and  economic  history.  The  Federal 
Government  would  embrace  the  philos- 
ophy that  American  citizens  are  entitled 
to  a  guaranteed  annual  income.  It  Is  true 
that  we  limit  that  guarantee  to  those 
with  limited  assets,  those  with  families 
and  those 'Who  register  at  the  employ- 
ment office.  But  within  those  limitations 
the  taxpayers  of  the  Nation  wiU  be 
charged  with  permanent  income  mainte- 
nance for  all. 

Because  I  disagree  with  this  basic  con- 
cept as  well  as  many  specific  provisions 
of  the  bill,  I  oppose  its  psissage.  I  am  not, 
however,  an  opponent  of  welfare  reform. 
In  my  Judgment,  it  is  possible  to  devise  an 
effective  Federal  program  that  will  bring 
meaningful  help  to  the  poor.  It  is  not, 
however,  possible  through  this  bill.  I  have 
great  compassion  for  the  poor.  I  believe 
that  we  can  eliminate  poverty  and  that 
should  be  one  objective. 

The  action  of  this  bill  is  to  dispense 
cash.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  talk  about 
work  incentives.  But  the  bill  offers  little 
that  is  new  in  the  employment  area  ex- 
cept the  basic  proposition  that  everybody 
on  welfare  who  is  eligible  to  work  must 
register  to  work.  Once  registered,  the 
poor  will  face  most  of  the  same  frustra- 
tions and  disillusionments  they  now  en- 
counter imder  the  present  welfare-work 
system.  Few  improvements  would  be  in- 
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stituted.  The  significant  difference  is  that 
3  million  more  heads  of  families  woxild 
be  registered  for  the  course  in  frustra- 
tion and  disillusionment. 

The  administration  indicates  that  It 
will  provide  for  an  Increase  In  funding 
for  Job  training  and  child  care  In  the 
first  full  year  of  the  family  assistance 
program.  But  the  increase  is  nbt  enough 
to  overcome  the  Inadequacies  of  the  exist- 
ing programs,  much  less  enough  to  meet 
the  demands  of  a  greatly  expanded  new 
program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  before  us  a  bill 
with  imposing  consequences  and  serious 
deficiencies.  It  deserves  the  full  under- 
standing and  careful  consideration  of  the 
Congress  before  action  is  taken.  . 

We  cannot  afford  to  say  simply:  "Any- 
thing is  better  than  the  present  system." 
The  stakes  are  too  high. 

I  will  vote  for  a  straight  recommittal 
of  the  bill.  The  committee  can  produce  a 
bUl  that  is  responsive  to  the  need,  yet 
preserves  the  integrity  of  the  system. 

I  would  like  to  take  a  few  minutes  now 
to  describe  some  of  the  questions  that 
this  bill  has  raised  In  my  mind  during 
the  6  months  it  has  been  before  the  com- 
mittee. In  my  judgment,  these  questions 
still  need  to  be  answered. 

Before  us  is  a  complex  bill  that  over- 
night would  nearly  triple  the  size  of  the 
Nation's  welfare  rolls  to  25  million  and 
double  the  Federal  cost  of  welfare  to 
more  than  l^biUion  a  year. 

The  cost  4f  the  family  assistance  pro- 
gram is  to  be  met  by  open-ended  appro- 
priation of  the  Congress  from  general 
tax  revenues.  The  administration  says 
the  first-year  cost  of  the  new  program  to 
the  Federal  Government  will  be  an  added 
$4.4  billion.  The  committee  proposes  leg- 
islation that  on  top  of  total  coverage  of 
the  Federal  floor,  would \commlt  the 
Federal  Oovemment  to  pay- .30  percent 
of  the  supplemental  costs  of  the  States, 
up  to  the  limits  of  the  poverty  level. 

This,  of  course,  is  only  a  beginning. 
An  extra  $4  billion  for  Federal  floor  bene- 
fits in  the  early  1970's  will  easily  become 
an  extra  $8  billion  by  the  late  1970's.  A 
30-percent  share  in  supplemental  pay- 
ments will  undoubtedly  be  increased  to 
60  percent  or  higher  within  a  few  years. 
Congress  will  face  annual  pressure  imtll 
the  total  cost  of  the  welfare  system  is 
assumed  by  the  Federal  Government. 
This  bill  goes  a  long  way  toward  federal/- 
Izing  the  cost  of  the  welfare  system.  The 
few  steps  remaining  after  its  passage 
would  merely  be  a  matter  of  time. 

The  bill  places  a  Federal  floor  under 
the  adult  categories  in  the  system — the 
aged,  the  blind,  and  the  disabled.  Here 
there  Is  no  controversy.  The  increases  In 
benefits  that  will  result  from  the  new 
floor  are  necessary  to  help  those  locked 
into  a  fixed  income  to  meet  the  erosions 
of  inflation  on  their  benefit  dollar.  The 
system  will  continue  to  be  operated  in 
a  conventional  manner  by  the  States. 

Beneficiaries  In  these  adult  categories 
comprise  less  than  30  percent  of  the  total 
number  of  persons  receiving  welfare 
checks.  Their  number  has  remained 
relatively  level  in  recent  years. 

In  the  other  major  welfare  category. 


family  assistance,  families  are  strictly 
defined.  A  minimum  family  requires  two 
persons,  an  adult  and  a  child  under  18 
or  If  he  is  a  student,  imder  21.  Single 
persons  and  couples  without  children  are 
not  eligible  under  the  bill.  This  provision, 
Incidentally,  strikes  me  as  one  of  the 
bill's  most  glaring  anomalies.  How  can 
one  accept  the  principle  of  guaranteed 
Income  for  families  and  refuse  to  do  it 
for  single  persons  and  couples? 

Aid  to  families,  of  course.  Is  the  source 
of  our  mushrooming  welfare  costs,  with 
the  number  of  persons  enrolled  under  the 
existing  program  having  nearly  tripled 
in  the  past  decade.  Later  I  wlU  discuss 
how  this  total  cost  will  mushroom  In  the 
future.  But  cost  alone  Is  not  a  sufQclent 
reason  for  opposition. 

What  does  this  program  do?  First  and, 
of  course,  the  most  important  signifi- 
cant thing  that  it  does,  and  the  thing 
that  has  most  of  the  Members  of  the 
Congress  greatly  concerned,  within  cer- 
tain limitations  it  does  prescribe  for  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  this  country 
a  giiaranteed  family  Income  program.  I 
am  going  to  cover  that  In  a  bit  of  detail 
later  on.  But  we  have  never  had  this 
kind  of  family  guaranteed  income  pro- 
gram under  any  circumstances  in  this 
coimtry  before. 

Second — and  I  think  this  is  very  im- 
portant— the  United  States  under  this 
program  does  directly  assume  the  full 
responsibility  for  the  welfare  program, 
for  determination  of  basic  eligibility  for 
all  family  welfare  recipients. 

That  goes  to  the  determination  of  in- 
come, to  the  determination  of  assets. 
The  tiS.  6ovemment  will  administer 
the  means  test  to  the  family  status,  and 
any  other  requirements  under  the  pro- 
gram. 

In  assuming  this  responsibility  the 
United  States  will  be  charged  with  the 
responsibility  for  that  welfare  determi- 
nation, the  determination  of  eligibility, 
as  well  as  making  the  payments.  These 
welfare  payments  across  the  land  in 
every  community  and  in  every  State 
will  be  paid  directly  out  of  the  Federal 
Treasury.  This  Includes  all  the  1.7  mil- 
lion families  now  on  the  AFDC  program 
as  well  as  this  broad  new  designation 
that  we  call  the  working  poor.  So  this 
bill  would  add  2.9  million  new  families — 
and  that  amounts  to  15  million  new  peo- 
ple— to  the  welfare  rolls  In  this  country 
on  a  100  percent  Federal  basis. 

I  was  horrified  In  the  committee  In 
listening  to  the  witnesses  from  the  ad- 
ministration tell  us  how  this  program 
will  work.  I  want  to  say  It  Is  an  adminis- 
trative monstrosity,  that  It  does  not 
eliminate  any  of  the  bureaucracy,  but  It 
just  adds  another  layer.  This,  I  think.  Is 
tremendously  significant.  I  had  hoped, 
personally,  that  when  we  had  a  proposal 
to  reform  welfare,  we  would  use  that  op- 
portimity  to  clean  up  the  mess  of  bu- 
reaucracy we  have  operating  In  this 
whole  area  of  poverty. 

The  Family  Assistance  Act  moves  to- 
ward nationalization  of  ^e  welfare  sys- 
tem, but  It  does  not  simplify  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  system. 

A  new  Federal  agency  will  have  to  be 


established  In  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  administer 
the  family  assistance  plan.  A  whole  new 
bureaucracy  would  be  born. 

The  payment  program  would  operate 
essentially  on  a  declaration  basts.  The 
prospective  beneficiary  would  declare  his 
basis  for  eligibility  under  the  uniform 
standards,  and  once  approved  and  regis- 
tered In  the  employment  office,  he  would 
begin  to  receive  a  benefit  check.  The  dec- 
laration system  is  already  in  use  at 
some  New  York  City  welfare  centers,  re- 
placing personal  interviews  and  investi- 
gation as  the  basis  for  eligibility.  It  Is 
viewed  by  many  welfare  experts  as  a  ma- 
jor step  in  the  shift  from  a  work-oriented 
welfare  system  to  an  Income  mainte- 
nance system. 

Spot  checking  of  a  sampling  of  Initial 
declarations  Is  planned  to  Insure  accu- 
rate reporting  of  income.  This  is  clearly 
an  inadequate  safeguard  against  abuse 
of  the  system. 

The  Federal  Government  will  have  its 
hands  full  coping  with  the  lilgh  turnover 
of  families  in  need,  and  the  fiuctuation 
of  Income  In  the  poverty  level.  Under  the 
existing  program,  in  1968  some  8  mil- 
lion separate  persons  received  welfare 
checks,  even  though  the  average  monthly 
number  of  recipients  In  that  year  was 
only  5.7  million.  Determining  the  amoimt 
of  the  monthly  check  for  the  working 
poor  will  be  extremely  difficult.  As  one 
expert  witness  told  the  committee  during 
hearings: 

Tbere  la  a  very  large  amount  of  up  and 
down  In  the  Income  of  people  in  these  lower 
Income  levels,  and  in  percentage  terms  it  Is 
Immense.  Fifty  percent,  60 Te  variations  are 
not  at  all  uncommon. 

There  will  be  critical  administrative 
problems  under  the  work  registration 
requirements  of  the  bill,  too.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  h'as  the  full  responsibility 
under  the  bill  to  develop  programs  for 
manpower  services,  training,  and  em- 
ployment, and  is  expected  to  utilize 
State  employment  services  in  many  cases 
to  Implement  these  programs.  According 
to  the  Secretary  of  Labor's  ovra  descrip- 
tion before  the  committee,  his  Depart- 
ment would  work  on  a  joint  basis  with 
State  and  local  agencies  to  develop  man- 
power and  employablllty  plans  for  re- 
cipients. The  Secretary  would  get  guide- 
lines for  these  plans,  but  actual  Imple- 
mentation, In  his  words,  would  go  "office 
by  office."  The  failure  of  State  agencies 
to  use  imaginative,  innovative  ap- 
proaches In  placing  welfare  beneficiaries 
In  training  programs  Is  a  major  source  of 
concern  about  the  existing  system. 

The  food  stamp  program,  which  Is 
billed  as  an  Integral  part  of  FAP's  at- 
tack on  poverty,  will  In  fact  remain  very 
much  outside  FAP  for  administrative 
purposes,  continuing  under  the  direction 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The 
committee  recognizes  the  Inefficiency 
and  potential  Ineffectiveness  of  this  divi- 
sion of  the  poverty  program. 

Thus,  we  will  keep  much  of  the 
bureaucratic  mess  we  have.  On  top  of  it 
we  will  add  a  new  layer  of  Federal 
bureaucracy  operating  both  In  Washlng- 
^n  and  In  hundreds  of  American  cities. 
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Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman had  some  testimony  before  his 
committee  on  the  administration  of  this 
program.  I  just  wonder  if  the  gentle- 
man had  any  testimony  on  how  much  It 
will  cost  to  administer  this  program. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  It  would  be  a  guess, 
whatever  we  said.  The  administration 
had  some  figures  as  to  what  It  wmild 
cost,  but  they  are  not  baaed  upon  Any- 
thing In  the  world  of  reality  at  all.  If  we 
are  talking  about  proper  administration. 
If  we  are  talking  about  a  real  determina- 
tion of  assets  and  not  just  opening  up 
the  Federal  Treasury  to  everybody  who 
fills  out  a  form,  then  the  administration 
costs  would  be  completely  beyond  any- 
thing that  has  been  proposed  by  the  ad- 
ministration. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the 
gentleman  is  making  a  fine  statement. 
My  major  concern  about  this  whole  pro- 
cedure is  this.  The  first  time  the  matter 
came  before  the  Congress  which  would 
try  to  enforce  making  a  person  work  be- 
fore she  or  he  could  get  welfare,  I  am 
convinced  this  body  would  turn  Its  back 
on  the  philosophy  of  this  program  and 
say  we  Just  caimot  force  a  person  to  go 
to  work  to  get  welfare,  and  we  would  be 
right  back  where  we  were  except  we  wUl 
have  the  guaranteed  annual  wage  on  top 
of  this  program. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  thlrxk  the  gentleman 
is  absolutely  right. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  do  I  un- 
derstand from  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa,  that  he  Is  disappointed  be- 
cause the  blU  requires  these  people  to 
take  training,  to  go  to  work? 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  what  I  am 
saying  Is  with  the  social  system  In  the 
United  States  and  with  the  court  system 
working  as  It  Is  In  the  United  States,  no 
one  is  going  to  force  anyone  In  the  final 
analysis  to  go  to  work,  no  matter  how 
lofty  or  honorable  a  goal  it  would  be. 

Mr.  MILUS.  The  gentleman  assures  us 
that  Is  not  the  ca&e,  that  there  are 
3,200.000  of  these  people  who  either  pos- 
sess training  or  are  capable  of  training 
and  after  training  go  to  work.  Would  the 
gentleman  like  to  see  them  working? 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further,  I  would  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  this  question: 
Did  not  this  Congress  a  few  years  ago 
adopt  a  policy  which  would  have  forced 
the  ADC  mothers,  for  instance,  to  go  to 
work?  ^ 

Mr.  MILLS.  No.  we  did  not.  We  put 
the  onus  on  the  States  to  see  to  it  that 
they  had  training. 
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The  States  decided  that  none  of  than 
were  "appropriate  for  training."  They 
got  out  of  It  In  practically  every  State. 

Now  we  are  taking  over  the  program, 
and  we  will  have  Federal  employees 
making  that  decision  imder  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 
The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  must  assume  the  responsibil- 
ity if  the  program  is  not  administered 
properly. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
proceed  with  an  analysis  very  quickly  of 
this  work  requirement.  In  my  judgment 
this  Is  the  most  overrated  provision  In 
this  whole  bill. 

The  administration  has  sold  the  family 
assistance  plan  on  the  proposition  that 
its  program  will  achieve  this  goal.  The 
fanfare  for  "workfare"  raises  the  ex- 
pectations of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Americans  that  new  and  better  jobs  will 
develop  under  FAP.  But  the  program 
neither  lays  the  foundation  for  these  jobs 
nor  provides  adequate  funding  for  train- 
ing and  child  care  to  make  working 
feasible. 

This  is  the  problem.  It  takes  money 
to  train  people.  There  is  not  that  kind 
of  money  In  the  President's  budget,  to 
even  break  the  surface  of  the  overall 
problem. 

I  have  a  chart  here  Indicating  1969, 
1970,  1971,  and  1972,  indicating  what  the 
funding  provisions  In  the  bill  are,  and 
at  the  break  what  the  problem  Is.  We 
are  not  even  beginning  to  cope  with  the 
problem  of  training  these  people.  It  is 
an  extremely  expensive  proposition. 

When  we  say  we  are  going  to  refer 
them  to  the  Employment  Bureau,  the  em- 
ployment agencies  will  have  a  hard  time 
just  handling  the  paperwork  of  register- 
ing them.  Insofar  as  the  training  and 
work  placement  are  concerned,  I  see 
nothing  in  the  bill  that  would  Implement 
those  programs. 

The  key  work  program  for  welfare 
beneficiaries  now  Is  the  work  Incentive 
program— WIN.  Authorized  In  1967  by 
Congress,  WIN  got  off  to  a  slow  start 
but  has  gained  momentum  steadily  In 
the  recent  months.  Although  there  are 
many  defects  in  the  program.  WIN  has 
its  strong  supporters.  The  director  of 
California's  WIN  program,  Aaron  Levin, 
who  is  a  veteran  administrator  of  four 
succeeding  Federal  manpower  programs, 
told  the  committee  that  WIN  Is  "to  me 
the  most  heart  warming,  the  most  com- 
prehensive, the  most  fiexlble  program  I 
have  ever  seen  for  training  and  employ- 
ment of  welfare  recipients." 

Levin  observed  that  WIN  brings  to- 
gether the  three  major  systems  required 
for  a  successful  program — education,  la- 
bor and  welfare.  It  Is  tailored  at  the 
State  and  local  level  to  meet  the  special 
needs  of  local  and  regional  problems.  It 
employs  a  imlque  team  approach  to  solv- 
ing Individual  cases,  including  coaching 
by  other  welfare  beneficiaries  already  en- 
rolled in  the  program.  

An  Important  deficiency  In  WIN  has 
been  the  lack  of  adequate  funding  for 
the  program.  

In  fiscal  1969.  Federal  outlays  for  WIN 
totals  only  $33  million  to  cover  81,000 
slots.  Budgets  for  fiscal  1970  and  1971 


call  for  sizable  Increases  but  not  nearly 
enough  to  meet  demand  in  many  areas. 
For  example,  New  York  City  has  9,600 
training  slots  In  fiscal  1970.  But  officials 
told  the  committee  that  the  need  is  for 
48,000  slots. 

Nothing  like  this  kind  of  a  quantum 
jump  is  planned  under  FAP.  WIN  is  to 
be  repealed  by  FAP,  and  replaced  ap- 
parently by  a  program  much  like  It.  The 
administration  plans  in  the  first  full  year 
to  open  up  150,000  new  training  slots 
and  to  provide  training  to  upgrade  skills 
of  75,000  of  the  3  million  newly  regis- 
tered working  poor  at  a  total  cost  of  $210 
million.  The  scope  of  the  proposed  pro- 
gram is  clearly  inadequate. 

There  are,  in  fact,  a  long  list  of  prob- 
lems with  FAP  that  must  be  solved  If 
work  Incentives  are  to  be  anything  but 
hollow  rhetoric.  These  include: 

First.  Transportation.  A  marked  shift 
in  the  makeup  of  the  welfare  population 
will  occur  imder  FAP  from  urban  to 
rural,  largely  because  of  the  addition  of 
the  working  poor.  Most  of  the  working 
poor  live  in  nonurban  areas. 

Among  the  existing  welfare  popula- 
tion, 73  percent  live  In  urban  areas,  27 
percent  In  nonurban  areas.  According  to 
one  study  presented  before  the  commit- 
tee, the  FAP  population  will  break  down 
almost  50-50  between  urban  and  non- 
urban.  Among,  the  nonurban  FAP  popu- 
lation, 75  percent  will  live  in  towns  of 
less  than  2,500  population. 

Besides  making  job  training  programs 
more  uneconomical,  the  shift  In  the  wel- 
fare population  toward  nonurbtin  areas 
presents  a  transportation  problem.  Lack 
of  adequate  transportation  is  already  a 
serious  concern  under  existing  programs. 
In  rural  areas,  enrollees  in  the  WIN  pro-' 
grram  are  stVanded  miles  from  program 
centers  without  cars  or  access  to  public 
transportation  facilities. 

FAP's  nonsolution  Is  a  cruel  one.  Per- 
sons living  in  rural  areas  wher^  private 
or  public  transportation  opportunities 
are  not  available  will  be  required  to 
register  for  FAP.  but  will  not  be  required 
to  participate  in  the  program.  These  peo- 
ple will  not  be  considered  priority  cases 
imder  FAP.  Government  public  trans- 
portation services  will  receive  low-pri- 
ority attention,  Labor  Department  offi- 
cials admit. 

Special  works  projects:  This  current 
program  could  be  one  of  the  most  fruit- 
ful In  finding  jobs  in  the  public  sector 
when  they  are  not  available  in  private 
industry.  The  program  would  employ 
welfare  recipients  through  Federal, 
State,  and  local  public  and  nonprofit 
agencies,  offering  particular  usefulness  in 
times  of  high  unemployment  in  the  pri- 
vate sector. 

,  Adequate  financial  incentives  to  par- 
ticipate in  this  program  have  not  been 
forthcoming,  imd  public  agencies  have 
virtually  ignored  the  program.  Only 
about  765  slots  have  been  activated,  with 
750  in  one  State.  West  Virginia.  Fund- 
ing Is  running  below  $1  million  a  year. 

The  committee  calls  for  a  renewed  em- 
phasis on  this  program  in  its  report,  and 
expresses  the  hope  that  there  will  hence- 
forth be  "wide  implementation  of  special 
work  projects." 
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But  it  should  be  noted  that  the  admin- 
istration's original  bill  barely  mentioned 
special  projects,  and  no  estimates  of  fu- 
ture funding  are  available.  In  my  Judg- 
ment, there  are  no  grounds  for  optimism 
that  this  important  vehicle  for  expand- 
ing employment  opportunities  for  wel- 
fare workers  will  be  utilized  any  more 
effectively  than  it  has  been  In  the  past. 

C!!ILO    CARE 

A  critical  area  if  any  new  welfare  pro- 
gram is  to  succeed  is  child  care.  FAP 
would  expand  the  federally  aided  day- 
care program  by  adding  450.000  more 
children.  This  is  an  important  step  for- 
ward. 

But  more  can  and  should  be  done  in 
child  care.  Among  the  adult  family  wel- 
fare population,  there  are  750.000  women 
with  recent  full-  or  part-time  work  ex- 
perience. This  Labor  Department  statis- 
tic suggests  the  need  for  at  least  a  fur- 
ther doubling  of  day-care  slots  and  fund- 
ing beyond  the  FAP  proposal. 

The  FAP  annual  xmit  costs  allocated 
per  child  of  $1,600  for  full-time  day  care 
and  $400  for  part-time  care  fall  below  the 
"acceptable"  level  of  child  care  as  de- 
fined by  experts  before  the  committee. 
These  unit  costs  are  only  marginally 
above  the  minimum  level  of  care,  where 
the  health  and  safety  of  the  child  are 
the  primary  concerns,  and  little  atten- 
tion can  be  given  to  developmental  needs. 
Many  experts  in  this  field  ol)serve  that 
the  disadvantages  to  children  of  a  minl- 
miun  level  of  care  far  outweigh  the  ad- 
vantages of  having  mothers  work. 

Token  funds  of  $24  million  would  be 
authorized  in  the  first  full  year  for 
renovation  and  remodeling  of  child-care 
centers.  No  money  is  earmarked  for  con- 
struction of  new  day-care  facilities.  This 
Is  considered  a  serious  shortcoming  un- 
der the  present  program,  and  will  obvi- 
ously prove  more  serious  under  a  igreatly 
expanded  program. 

Beyond  these  specific  problems,  there 
are  broad  defeats  in  the  Job  provisions 
of  PAP.  A  basiii  fault  of  this  entire  exer- 
cise in  so-called  fundamental  welfare  re- 
form is  the  administration's  failure  to 
attempt  some  streamlining  of  the  myriad 
number  of  Federal  programs  now  operat- 
ing, and  daily  overlapping,  in  the  man- 
power development  area. 

The  Department  of  Labor  presented 
an  exhibit  to  the  committee  that  showed 
there  are  24  federsdly  assisted  manpower 
training  and  support  programs  now  op- 
erating— some  under  the  Lat>or  Depart- 
ment, others  under  HEW.  Defense,  Com- 
merce, and  HUD. 

CMtics  of  this  bureaucratic  nightmare 
who  appeared  before  the  committee 
spoke  of  "improductlve  competition 
among  manpower  programs,"  and  "re- 
dundant calls  to  personnel  managers,"  to 
mention  only  a  couple  of  comments. 

The  provisions  of  the  PAP  program 
aimed  at  consolidation  amount  to  fine 
tuning,  not  'major  adjustment.  In  my 
Judgment,  most  of  the  24  programs 
should  be  consolidated  under  a  single 
welfare-experienced  agency. 

Another  major  problem  area  that  PAP 
does  not  solve  is  where  the  new  and  im- 
proved Jobs  will  be  found  at  the  end  of 
the  training  programs. 

A  study  by  the  Auerbach  Corp.  of 


Philadelphia  presented  to  the  committee 
stressed  that  "much  more  needs  to  be 
known  about  the  actual  availability"  of 
jobs  related  to  Federal  manpower  pro- 
grams. The  study  recommendefl  that  a 
job  analysis,  on  a  site-by-site  basis, 
should  be  made  with  particular  emphasis 
on  the  relative  potential  of  the  public  and 
private  sectors  of  the  economy  (to  supply 
Jobs. 

A  manpower  program  for  thel  poor  has 
to  be  developed  around  the  exisung  mar- 
ket, not  merely  assumptions  thaC^^Jobs  will 
be  available  at  the  end  of  the  training 
program.  The  size  of  local  welfare  man- 
power programs  is  presently  determined 
by  the  size  of  the  welfare  population.  As 
the  Auerbach  study  rightfully  points  out : 

It  would  make  some  sense  to  let  the 
project  size  be  governed  by  actual  Job 
availability. 

The  Study  adds: 

Labor  market  analysis  would  also  ensure 
that  training  programs  were  suitable  for 
existing  Jobs. 

There  is  no  hint  that  PAP  will  correct 
these  errors.  There  is  only  every  indica- 
tion that  the  program  will  carry  the 
Nation  further  into  the  mire  by  a  mas- 
sive expansion  of  the  work-registration 
rolls  without  any  knowledge  of  the  possi- 


bihUes  for  placement  in  new  or  improved 
jobs. 

We  have  had  some  talk  about  the 
penalties,  that  if  one  does  not  work  he 
will  lose  his  welfare  payment.  What  is 
the  situation?  If  the  family  head  refuses 
to  work  the  only  penalty  here  that  we 
impose  upon  him  is  a  loss  of  $300  a  year 
in  the  amount  of  the  payment.  His  wife 
would  then  get  $500  and  the  first  child 
would  get  S500,  and  it  would  be  $300  for 
each  child  beyond  that.  So  the  only 
penalty  we  are  imposing  for  refusing  to 
work  is  $300  a  year. 

I  have  a  chart  here  I  will  show  in  a 
moment  which  indicates  the  magnitude 
of  what  we  are  talking  about  in  terms  of 
Federal  assistance. 

Let  us  look  very  briefly  at  how  this 
guaranteed  income  program  works.  I 
want  to  point  out.  this  is  something  new. 
We  have  never  had  it  under  any  guise 
as  a  program  in  this  coimtry. 

I  believe  the  best  way  to  illustrate  how 
it  would  work  is  to  show  the  Members  a 
table.  I  am  sorry  you  are  not  able  to  read 
the  numbers.  I  will  insert  It  in  the  Record 
for  your  study.  This  is  the  kind  of  table 
that  will  obviously  be  available  to  every 
so-called  working-poor  family  in  this 
country.  All  one  has  to  do  Is  to  get  a 
copy  of  it. 


SCHEDULE  OF  ANNUAL  FEDERAL  BENEFITS  UNDER  FAP 


Annual  urnwl 
incom* 


S9,000 

{8.  MO 

$8,000 

$7,500 

$7,000 

$6,500 

$«,000 

$5,500 

$5,000 

$4,500 

$4,000 

$3,500 

$3,000 

$2,500 

$2,000 

$1,500 

$1,000 

$720 

$500 


$210 

$160  460 

410  710 

660  960 

910  1,210 

1,160  1.460 

1.300  1.600 

1,300  1,600 

1.300  1.600 


510 

760 
1.010 
1.260 
1,510 
1.760 
1,900 
1.900 
1,900 


160 

310 

560 

110 

1,060 

1.310 

1,560 

1.810 

2.060 

2.200 

2,200 

2,200 


$160 

$110  410 

360  660 

610  910 

860  1,160 

1,110  1,410 

1,360  1,660 

1,610  1.910 

1,860  2,160 

2,110  2,410 

2, 360  2, 660 

2,  500  2.  800 

2, 500  2.  800 

2,  500  2, 800 


$210 

460 

710 

960 

1,210 

1,460 

1,710 

1,960 

2,210 

2.460 

2,710 

2,960 

3.100 

3,100 

3,100 

7 


US 

510 
760 
1,010 
1,260 
1,510 
1,760 
2,010 
2,260 
2,510 
2.760 
3.010 
3,260 
3,400 
3,400 
3,400 


$60 
310 
S60 
810 
1,060 
1,310 
1,560 
1,810 
2,060 
2,310 
2,560 
2.810 
3.060 
3,310 
3,560 
3,700 
3.700 
3.700 


$110 
360 
610 
860 
1.110 
1,360 
1,610 
1,860 
2,110 
2,360 
2,610 
2,860 
3.110 
3,360 
3,610 
3,860 
4,000 
4.000 
4,000 

10 


Number  oichildrin 


Let  us  take  a  couple  of  examples.  First 
let  us  go  down  to  the  $720  level.  Anyone 
in  the  country  could  earn  $720  and  still 
get  100  percent  of  family  assistance  pay- 
ments under  this  program.  So  a  family 
of  two  would  get  $1,300  and  a  family  of 
three  $1,600,  and  on  up  to  a  family  of 
10,  which  would  get  $4,000  under  this 
program,  assuming  all  they  earned  was 
$720.  But  where  It  gets  more  complicated 
is  the  2.9  million  new  families  of  work- 
ing poor  that  we  are  putting  under  the 
program.  We  assume  a  lot  of  them  have 
never  been  on  welfare.  But  suppose  they 
are  making  $2,500  a  year  and  have  a 
family  of  six  children.  You  go  up  the 
column  and  you  find  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernment  then  would  start  paying  them 
$1,910  every  year.  They  would  start  get- 
ting a  check  for  that  amount  the  next 
month.  If  you  will  take  a  larger  family, 
you  could  go  up  to  $5,000  in  income.  Take 
a  family  of  nine  children.  The  Federal 
Oovemment  would  pay  them  $1,560  every 
year.  They  would  start  getting  that  check 


the  next  month.  Of  course,  this  assimies 
the  means  test  will  be  passed,  which  is 
$1,500  in  sissets.  Remember,  though,  that 
the  home  is  exempt  and  whatever  assets 
are  required  to  hold  down  a  job.  Presiun- 
ably  an  automobile  that  would  be  used 
to  travel  back  and  forth  to  the  Job  would 
be  also  exempt. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  the  gentleman  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Insofar  as  the  State 
supplements  are  concerned,  we  are  going 
to  pay  up  to  the  poverty  level  30  per- 
cent of  all  of  the  costs  of  State  supple- 
mentation on  top  of  this  all -Federal  pro- 
gram. Adding  it  up,  this  program  opens 
up  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  In 
a  way  that  it  has  never  been  opened  up 
before  In  our  history.  An  individual  fills 
out  a  form  and  says  "I  have  $1,500  of 
assets  and  I  have  so  much  income."  He 
fills  It  out  and  sends  the  form  in  to 
Washington.  It  presumably  nms  through 
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a  computer  to  see  if  the  man  hsw  re- 
ported his  income  correctly  or  not.  ITien 
this  table  is  consulted  to  determine  how 
much  he  is  eligible  for.  Then  the  check 
goes  out.  E^'ery  100  persons  or  some  such 
figure  will  be  spot  checked.  However,  I 
want  to  remind  you  that  it  is  terribly 
expensive  in  a  program  like  this  to  check. 
There  is  not  sufficient  money  here  for 
any  kind  of  adequate  check  on  the  pay- 
ments. Remember  we  are  talking  about 
2.9  million  new  fsmiily  heads  that  will 
begin  receiving  checks  from  the  Federal 
Government  on  top  of  the  existing  ITT 
million  welfare  recipients  already  receiv- 
ing checks  from  the  State. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  The  report  mentioned 
reform  in  here.  Is  there  any  place  that 
this  would  reduce  the  number  of  those 
on  welfare?  Is  there  any  contention  by 
the  gentleman  to  that  effect? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Of  course  this  would 
not  reduce  it.  This  would  add  2.9  million 
families.  And  the  people  who  talk  abo^t 
an  Incentive  to  get  off  of  welfare  are  Just 
talking  about  pie  in  the  sky.  Everybody 
who  Is  a  realist  knows  that  it  will  not 
happen.  If  you  look  at  this  kind  of  a  table, 
there  is  nothing  in  there  to  induce  any- 
body to  get  off  of  it,  in  my  Judgment. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  On  that  issue  of  re- 
form, is  there  any  place  that  you  can  re- 
duce the  cost  of  the  welfare  programs  to 
the  Government? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  In  this  program? 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Yes. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  No.  This  would  add  on 
top  of  all  the  welfare  costs  we  have  today 
well  over  $4  billion,  but  I  think  it  would 
be  far  beyond  that  by  the  time  the  pro- 
gram gets  into  operation. 

Let  me  go  on  very  quickly. 

Let  us  look  at  the  integrity  of  social 
security.  For  years  we  have  had  a  basic 
principle  that  you  do  not  mix  welfare  and 
social  security. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  the  gentleman  5  additional  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  But,  under  this  pro- 
gram we  are  putting  the  Social  Security 
Administration  Into  the  welfare  busi- 
ness. 

Further,  and  contrary  to  what  has 
been  said.  It  will  not  stop  desertions  or 
reunite  families.  The  statistics  are  very 
clear.  Many  States  that  do  include  un- 
employed fathers  like  New  York  have 
a  much  higher  rate  of  desertion  than 
States  that  do  not  include  them.  You 
cannot  find  a  correlation  between  the 
two. 

The  work  requirement  is  a  delusion. 
There  is  not  any  question  about  it.  You 
would  have  to  give  the  poor  $2  billion 
that  you  have  for  the  working  poor  and 
put  it  all  into  work  training  and  child 
care  to  even  make  a  dent  in  the  problem 
of  taking  care  of  the  people  already  on 
welfare,  let  alone  these  2.0  million  new 
families  that  we  are  adding  to  the  wel- 
fare rolls. 


Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  all 
kinds  of  loose  ends  in  this  program.  The 
first  thing  that  I  think  Members  are 
beginning  to  feel  already  is  the  pressure 
to  increase  the  $1,600  base. 

These  pressures  are  going  to  grow 
by  leaps  and  bounds.  There  is  no  anchor 
in  this  program.  We  have  got  a  movable 
feast  of  figures.  There  is  no  rationale. 
Once  we  pass  this  bill,  then  I  think  all 
the  stops  are  out,  and  we  are  on  our  way, 
and  in  place  of  a  $5  billion  program, 
this  is  going  to  wind  up  a  $20  billion  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  do  not  want  to  interrupt  the 
train  of  thought  of  the  gentleman,  but 
I  understand  the  gentleman  says  that 
this  is  going  to  be  administered  as  part 
of  the  Social  Security  Old-Age  and  Sur- 
vivors Insurance  Act,  or  Social  Secu- 
rity Administration,  as  we  think  of  it  in 
those  terms. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  said  by  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration.  The  Social  Se- 
ciu-ity  Administration  will  administer 
the  act. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  But  I  think 
the  gentleman  should  recognize  that  the 
committee  made  it  clear  that  is  exactly 
what  we  do  not  want  done.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  turn  to  p>age  27  of  the  re- 
port, he  will  see  where  we  say : 

It  Is  the  Intent  of  your  committee  that  a 
new  agency  would  be  established  In  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  administer  the  family  assistance 
plan. 

We  also  say — and  I  will  not  read  the 
whole  paragraph,  but  we  also  say: 

For  example,  while  the  administration  of 
the  family  assistance  plan  would  be  com- 
pletely separate  and  distinct  from  the  so- 
cial Insurance  programs,  the  committee 
would  expect  that  the  computer  equipment 
and  other  capabilities  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Administration  would  be  utilized  in  the 
administration  of  the  family  assistance  plan 
to  the  extent  It  Is  economical  and  efficient 
to  do  so. 

So  we  make  It  very  clear  It  Is  not  go- 
ing to  be  administered  by  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  will  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  say  that, 
as  I  think  the  gentleman  remembers, 
that  I,  too,  had  that  concern  If  you 
would  Intermingle  this  plan  with  the 
administration  of  the  old-age  and  sur- 
vivors insurance  system  by  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration,  and  that  it  would 
be  Inadvisable.  And  it  was  the  result  of 
those  concerns  that  I  had,  and  others 
had,  that  we  put  this  language  specifi- 
cally into  the  report. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  won- 
der -g^'tUHy  have  2  additional  minutes 
to  respond? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon. 


Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  the  additional  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  I  can  say  is  this: 
Time  after  time  in  our  hearings,  and  in 
our  executive  sessions,  Mr.  Ball,  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration, indicated  that  in  some  in- 
stances this  would  be  handled  in  the  so- 
cial security  offices,  and  others  it  would 
not.  Be  that  as  it  may,  then  what  you  are 
saying  is  that  we  are  going  to  have  a  com- 
pletely new  welfare  office  in  every  com- 
munity across  this  land. 

Now,  on  top  of  everything  else,  on  top 
of  all  the  bureaucratic  mess,  we  have 
these  new  welfare  offices  all  across  the 
land. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  summarize: 

First.  The  bill  does  not  achieve  ftmda- 
mental  reform.  Reform  should  be  built 
on  the  solid  foimdation  of  experience, 
and  should  be  backed  by  clearly  defined 
principles  understood  by  all.  In  my  Judg- 
ment, the  bill  is  deceptive  in  nature  and 
clearly  understood  by  very  few.  The  heart 
of  welfare  reform  should  be  human  re- 
habilitation. There  is  UtUe  of  that  in  this 
bm. 

Second.  The  bill  does  not  provide  a 
sound  work  incentive  program.  It  raises 
the  expectations  of  the  poor  for  Jobs 
through  a  universal  work  registration 
requirement,  and  then  dashes  them  by 
grossly  imderfinancing  the  programs 
needed  to  make  the  Jobs  possible. 

Third.  The  bill  means  more  bureauc- 
racy, not  less.  It  gives  sweeping  authority 
to  the  Secretaries  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  and  of  Labor  to  direct  the 
new  program,  but  provides  httle  guid- 
ance for  administrative  reform.  The 
mess  of  the  existing  system  will  be  com- 
poimded  under  the  new  program. 

Fourth.  The  bill  establishes  the  basis 
for  a  guaranteed  aimual  Income  through 
a  negative  tax  formula.  It  would  per- 
manently consign  more  than  10  percent 
of  our  national  population  to  welfare 
handouts. 

The  expansion  of  the  Federal  welfare 
rolls  to  include  3  million  families  classi- 
fied as  the  "working  poor"  is  a  risky  ex- 
periment based  on  an  untried  formula. 
We  know  next  to  nothing  about  the  ef- 
fects of  guaranteeing  the  annual  income 
of  low-wage  earners.  The  administration 
has  trumpeted  results  of  tests  it  has  con- 
ducted in  this  area  as  evidence  that  the 
effect  is  positive,  and  that  the  desire  to 
work  Is  not  destroyed  by  supplemental 
cash  handouts. 

While  there  are  scHne  encouraging  as- 
'pects  to  these  tests,  it  would  be  a  grave 
mistake  to  use  them  as  any  kind  of  prec- 
edent for  this  legislation.  The  evidence 
so  far  is  at  best  fragmentary.  The  OEO 
project  In  New  Jersey  Involves  a  few 
hundred  families  and  has  been  imder- 
way  for  only  about  a  year.  The  director 
of  this  project,  Harold  Watts,  told  the 
committee  earlier  this  year  that  his  team 
has  so  far  achieved  "very  incomplete 
and  preliminary  findings  about  low-In- 
come work  behavior."  He  uses  completely 
different  criteria  and  the  program  is 
overburdened  with  administrative  costs. 

He  also  told  the  committee  that  the 
$64  question  remains  unanswered:  Will 
cash    handouts    motivate    low-Incame 
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workers  to  increase  their  skills  an^  make 
It  on  their  own  alter  the  payments  end? 
Much  more  research  is  needed  on  mat- 
ters of  this  magnitude. 

In  my  judgment,  there  Is  a  strong  pos- 
sibility that  the  grand  design  for  the 
working  poor  under  FAP  may  go  badly 
awry,  and  in  fact  result  In  a  disincentive 
rather  than  an  incentive  to  work.  Cash 
handouts  from  the  Federal  Government 
to  raise  their  earned  incomes  could  re- 
place the  desire  to  earn  sulditional 
wages.  Tax-free  Federal  benefits  and  ac- 
cess to  food  stamps  could  in  many  cases 
provide  a  strong  incentive  for  remaining 
in  the  low-income  group  and  on  the  wel- 
fare rolls. 

Without  question,  there  is  need  for 
real  reform  of  our  welfare  system.  We 
need  to  make  a  real  effort  to  streamline 
and  consolidate  the  administrative  net- 
work that  operates  the  national  welfare 
system.  When  we  have  cut  down  the 
bureaucracy,  we  could  hope  to  apply  suc- 
cessfully uniform  standards  for  welfare 
eligibility  and  uniform  procedures  for 
dispensing  benefits. 

Above  all.  we  need  to  expand  greatly 
our  federally  aided  programs  aimed  at 
employing  welfare  workers.  These  In- 
clude the  work  Incentive  program,  the 
special  projects  program  for  employment 
in  the  public  sector,  the  JOBS  program 
coordinated  with  the  business  commu- 
nity, and  child  care.  We  need  to  launch 
an  organized  effort  to  ensure  that  jobs 
for  the  trained  welfare  beneficiary  will 
be  available  when  he  is  ready  to  go  to 
work. 

The  extra  billions  to  be  spent  on  wel- 
fare should  go  in  this  direction,  not  to- 
ward larger  and  larger  cash  payments 
for  millions  of  Americans.  This  bill  would 
pretend  to  go  both  ways  at  the  same  time. 
This  is  impossible.  If  work  is  to  be  em- 
phasized, we  cannot  also  underwrite  a 
broad  system  of  cash  payments.  If  we 
accept  the  cash  payment  approach  as 
proposed  by  this  bill,  then  we  have  be- 
gun to  move  away  irrevocably  from  work 
Incentives  to  solve  our  poverty  problems. 
A  choice  of  this  magnitude  should  not 
be  made  lightly. 

I  would  say  in  conclusion  that  this  bill 
should  be  recommitted.  This  bill  will  not 
eliminate  poverty.  It  is  only  going  to  in- 
stitutionalize it.  and  It  is  going  to  lead  to 
unending  problems  year  after  year  for 
every  Member  of  this  body. 

ISx.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  jrleld? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man.          

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
a  member  of  the  Rules  Committee,  I  was 
privileged  to  listen  to  the  pros  and  cons 
on  the  bill  (H.R.  16311)  to  authorize  a 
family  assistance  program  providing 
basic  benefits  to  low-income  families 
with  children,  to  an  extensive  degree. 

I  voted  to  grant  a  rule  to  permit  the 
consideration  pf  this  measure  by  the  full 
House.  I  will  vote  again  for  the  passage 
of  HR.  16311  because  I  believe  that  in 
theory  it  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
I  am  especially  pleased  to  note  the  in- 
clusion of  an  incentive  program  designed 
to  encourage  those  now  on  the  welfare 
rolls  to  seek  employment,  and     where 


not  trained  for 'employment  to  be  pre- 
pared for  employment  under  a  proposed 
training  program.  However,  as  I  ob- 
served during  the  Rules  Committee 
hearings.  I  doubt  very  much  that  the 
program  as  outlined  in  the  pending  bill 
will  succeed.  I  say  this  because  the  ad- 
ministration appears  to  be  headed  in 
the  opposite  direction  where  the  unem- 
ployment situation  is  concerned. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  administration  Is 
proposing  that  thase  now  on  relief  be 
trained  for  jobs  to  become  self-sustain- 
ing. On  the  other  hand,  the  administra- 
tion appears  bent  on  increasing  the  un- 
employment rate  to  as  much  as  5.5  per- 
cent in  its  effort  to  stem  the  tide  of  in- 
flation. In  the  view  of  many  economists, 
with  whom  I  agree,  the  administration 
is  acting  on  a  mistaken  theory.  How  can 
the  administration  hope  to  place  newly 
trained  workers  into  jobs  when  it  is  do- 
ing nothing  to  create  jobs  into  which 
they  can  be  placed.  Instead,  the  admin- 
istration, by  its  economic  policy,  is  now 
eliminating  jobs  and  increasing  the  im- 
employment  roll  to  such  an  extent  that 
those  previously  employed  will  be  com- 
peting with  the  newly  trained  former 
welfare  recipients  for  the  limited  num- 
ber of  jobs  available,  if  any. 

Mr.  Chairman,  imless  the  President 
reverses  his  present  position,  in  the 
realization  that  his  policy  of  stemming 
inflation  through  increased  unemploy- 
ment is  a  failure,  and  unless  the  Presi- 
dent awakens  to  the  fact  that  inflation  is 
not  a  necessary  complement  to  full  em- 
ployment, his  so-called  workfare  pro- 
gram embodied  in  the  pending  bill  can 
never  be  successfully  launched.  I  repeat, 
Mr.  Chairman.  H.R.  16311  is  a  step  in 
the  right  direction  in  theory,  but  in  prac- 
tice the  program  which  it  proposes  will 
fail  miserably  unless  the  President's 
policy  on  imemployment  is  altered.  In 
voting  for  this  measure,  I  will  do  so  in 
the  fervent  hope  that  the  President  will 
take  immediate  action  to  alter  his  policy 
to  insure  the  success  of  this  program. 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self 10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hesitate  to  follow  my 
chairmsm  and  my  ranking  minority 
leader.  After  the  very  brilliant  and  com- 
prehensive statements  they  have  made  in 
support  of  this  bill,  I  feel  that  anything 
I  may  say  will  be  anticlimsuc.  I  certainly 
want  to  associate  myself  with  their 
remarks.        ^ 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  me  some  of  the  prob- 
lems we  have  had  in  trying  to  resolve  this 
issue  is  the  same  we  have  had  with  re- 
spect to  any  number  of  bills.  In  other 
words,  the  complaints  I  get  are,  "I  am  for 
welfare  reform,  except — ."  It  is  the  same 
situation  we  had  on  the  tax  reform  bill — 
"I  am  for  tax  reform — except — ."  It  Is 
the  same  we  have  when  it  comes  to  econ- 
omy in  government — "I  am  for  economy 
in  government,  except  so  long  as  it  does 
not  affect  me." 

I  want  to  repeat  what  the  chairman 
said.  I  sat  throughout  all  of  the  hearings, 
and  I  attended  a  majority  of  the  execu- 
tive sessions.  I  failed  to  hear  anybody 
present  any  other  welfare  reform  meas- 
ure then.  The  only  testimony  we  had  in 
our  committee,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to 


recall — and  I  am  willing  to  be  corrected 
If  I  am  wrong — were  statements  either 
for  the  bill  or  against  the  bill  and  noth- 
ing constructive,  so  far  as  any  substitute 
program  is  concerned. 

So  that  makes  the  problem  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  just  a  little 
bit  difficult. 

This  is  a  complicated  and  comprehen- 
sive bill.  I  do  not  wtmt  to  appear  to  be 
oversimplifying  it.  but  my  only  purpose 
is  to  make  a  few  brief  observations  and 
sort  of  pinpoint  some  of  the  answers  to 
the  objections  that  we  have  received 
along  the  lines  the  chairman  and  the 
minority  leader  have  expressed  on  the 
floor. 

The  first  objection  we  hear  is  that  it  is 
a  guaranteed  income.  Let  me  say  in  re- 
sponse to  that  that  it  is  no  more  a  guar- 
anteed Income  than  present  welfare  pro- 
grams which  are  siI^ply  Federal  contri- 
butions to  State  programs,  for  welfare 
payments  on  the  basis  of  poverty  levels 
or  payment  levels  or  some  other  assur- 
ance that  people  on  welfare  are  going  to 
get  definite  relief. 

Now  the  classic  definition  of  guaran- 
teed income  is  an  income  which  assures 
income  regardless  of  work  or  need  or 
earnings.  This  present  formula  of  $1,600 
is  exactly  the  opposite.  In  my  opinion,  it 
is  a  ceiling  instead  of  an  assurance  of  a 
mlnlmiun.  It  places  a  ceiling  up  to  which 
the  Federal  Government  is  going  to  con- 
tribute, ticking  into  consideration  all  the 
other  factors  of  work  and  of  earnings  and 
need.  So  really,  and  I  think  the  chair- 
man made  this  very  plain  as  well  as  the 
minority  leader,  that  in  no  sense  of  the 
word  so  far  as  the  classic  definition  is 
concerned  is  this  a  guaranteed  income. 

Second,  there  is  the  complaint  about 
costs.  This  is  in  a  sense  repetition,  but  I 
think  it  is  worth  it  and  it  is  in  the  re- 
port if  you  have  read  it. 

In  the  last  10  years  the  number  of  peo- 
ple on  the  payroll  as  recipients  imder  the 
present  welfare  programs  has  increased 
from  2.4  million  persons  to  6  million  per- 
sons— in  10  years. 

Also,  the  cost  of  the  present  welfare 
program  in  the  last  5  years  has  tripled 
to  $4  billion.  The  plain  fact  Is  simply 
this:  If  you  want  to  continue  a  program 
such  as  that,  a  good  way  to  do  it  is  to 
vote  against  this  bill,  because  that  would 
be  assurance  that  you  are  going  to  con- 
tinue a  program  which  has  been  tripling 
its  expenses  every  4  years. 

The  main  thrust  of  this  bill  is  grafted 
to  an  attempt  to  reduce  these  costs.  Some 
of  you  may  have  read  in  .the  last  few 
days,  or  at  least  a  couple  of  weeks — ^I 
think  it  came  to  the  oflBce  of  every  Mem- 
ber— a  statement  from  the  National 
Association  of  Manxifacturers,  which  is 
certainly  not  regarded  as  a  liberal  orga- 
nization, analyzing,  I  think  in  a  friendly 
way.  the  possibility  of  reduction  of  costs 
in  thtS' welfare  proposal.  It  says,  simply 
stated,  that  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  there 
will  certainly  be  an  increase  in  the  cost  of 
this  progrant;  immediately,  that  it  had 
the  potential  of  ultimate  reduction  in 
cost. 

I  was  very  much  Interested  and  almost 
intrigued  by  a  statement  which  appeared 
in  the  February  issue  of  the  New  England 
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Letter,  which  is  put  out  by  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Boston,  and  which  I 
assume  also  is  certainly  not  a  liberal  or- 
ganization. I  wish  to  quote  from  it: 

The  goal  of  employment  rather  than  de- 
pendency is  widely  acclaimed,  as  la  the  pros- 
pect that  welfare  fanUUes  woiild  stay  put 
rather  than  flock  to  the  states  and  cities  with 
the  most  generous  payments.  The  present  sys- 
tem Is  so  hated  by  recipient  and  taxpayer 
alike  that  the  estimated  cost  of  an  added  $4 
billion  per  year  Is  less  of  a  hurdle  even  at  this 
time  of  budget  stringency.  As  the  plan  moves 
Into  Congressional  debate  much  sniping  can 
be  expected,  and  such  adjuncts  or  alterna- 
tives as  family  allowances  and  a  negative 
Income  tax  or  promise  of  a  small  guaranteed 
Income  will  receive  attention.  Liberals  and 
conservatives  will  find  It  difficult  to  oppose 
these  Improvements  In  a  welfare  system 
which  has  become  Increasingly  out  of  step 
with  reality. 

The  third  objection  is  the  one  of  add- 
ing the  working  poor.  I  think  the  flgiu-e 
usually  given  is  12  millioo  without  taking 
into  consideration  the  fact  that  these  are 
simply  temporary  additions  until  the 
program  gets  underway,  after  which  the 
whole  philosophy,  the  whole  purpose,  the 
whole  main  thrust  is  to  remove  people 
from  the  welfare  programs  and  reduce 
the  cost. 

I  took  it  upon  myself  last  Monday  to 
take  the  floor  and  to  address-toyself  to 
the  opposition,  which  I  think  was  pretty 
widespread,  and  all  Members  of  Congress 
were  well  aware  of  it.  of  the  U.S.  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  to  this  bill.  I  pointed 
out  in  a  1 -minute  speech  last  Monday 
that  the  chamber  of  commerce  last  fall 
had  taken  a  poll  of  its  members  and  86 
percent  of  them  had  responded  in  favor 
of  this  bill,  citing  the  work  incentive  pro- 
gram as  the  reason  for  their  support.  I 
said  I  did  that  on  Monday  so,  in  fairness, 
the  chamber  of  commerce  could  reply 
before  the  bill  was  brought  up  for  debate. 
And  they  did,  in  a  letter  to  me  dated 
April  14,  which  I  have  permission  to  put 
Into  the  Record  at  the  end  of  my 
remarks. 

But  I  want  to  read  this  one  paragraph 
from  this  letter,  which  I  think  is  impor- 
tant from  the  point  of  view  of  the  House 
Members  considering  who  is  and  who  is 
not  in  opposition  to  this  bill  and  how 
much. 

The  National  Chamber  supports  welfare 
reform  and  believes  that  some  parts  of  the 
House  bill  are  progressive.  Our  objection  Is 
directed  only  at  the  part  of  the  bill  that 
commits  taxpayers  to  begin  guaranteeing  an 
Income  to  families  with  fully  employed 
fathers.  Once  this  concept  Is  established,  we 
can  visualize  It  would  not  be  long  before 
one-third  or  more  of  the  National  population 
would  be  receiving  income  supplements,  at  a 
cost  of  $30  billion  or  more  annually. 

As  I  read  this  letter  from  an  organiza- 
tion which  was  widely  reputed  to  have 
been  in  opposition  to  this  bill.  But.  and 
I  repeat,  it  says  that  Its  opposition  is 
limited  to  the  concept  of  the  guaranteed 
income  as  it  applies  only  to  the  working 
father  or  to  the  working  poor. 

The  concept  of  the  working  poor,  as 
has  been  well  explained  by  the  chairman 
and  by  the  ranking  minority  member,  is 
part  of  the  main  thrust  of  this  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  has  expired. 


Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  40 
additional  minutes.  ^^ 

Mr.  BEIT^.  Mr.  Chairman,  thfbulk  of 
all  the  complaints  I  have  received  over 
the  years  to  welfare  programs  is  that 
too  many  people  imder  the  present  pro- 
grams are  allowed  to  work  and  receive 
welfare  at  the  same  time.  It  is  this  cur- 
rent exclusion  of  the  working  poor  fami- 
lies which  makes  it  possible  for  the  work- 
ing people  to  be  better  off  by  getting 
welfare  than  by  working.  The  very  thing 
this  bill  does,  is  to  remove  this  objection. 

The  third  objection  is,  of  course,  the 
work  incentive,  and  there  seems  to  have 
been  a  great  deal  of  comment  about  a 
New  Jersey  plan  and  about  this  work  in- 
centives program  is  a  complete  failure. 
As  I  sat  In  the  committee  and  listened 
to  all  these  people  testify,  as  far  as  I 
know  nobody  spoke  against  the  program. 
They  did  explain — and  I  can  be  corrected 
if  I  am  wrong — ^that  there  are  many 
aspects  that  could  be  improved. 

That  is  the  main  thrust  of  their  testi- 
mony, but  nobody  as  I  can  recall  has 
said  that  the  WIN  program  is  a  failure. 

Let  me  call  the  attention  of  Members, 
to  a  statement  made  by  the  Ohio  Gover- 
nor, James  A.  Rhodes,  not  long  ago,  and 
I  am  reading  now  from  a  clipping  which 
appeared  in  a  newspaper  circulated 
widely  in  Ohio. 

Governor  James  A.  Rhodes  last  week  praised 
the  20  counties  which  are  making  use  of 
the  Work  Incentive  Program  to  help  get  in- 
dividuals In  jobs  and  families  off  welfare 
rolls. 

The  Governor  said  that  from  Jan.  1,  1969, 
through  Jan.  25,  1970.  these  counties  have 
placed  892  enroUees  of  the  Work  Incentive 
(WIN)  Program  In  meaningful  employment 
and  that  welfare  rolls  have  been  reduced  as 
a  result  by  a  total  of  4.480  persons. 

This  has  resulted  In  a  monthly  savings  of 
$247,643  in  welfare  payments,  he  noted. 

I  mention  this,  not  only  because  it 
comes  from  my  State  but  also  because  it 
is  pretty  concrete  proof  that  if  this  WIN 
program  is  given  an  opportunity  to  work, 
it  wUl. 

As  I  said.  I  do  not  want  to  oversimplify 
the  Issues  here,  but  I  simply  want  to  try 
to  pinpoint  some  of  the  answers  to  the 
objections  to  the  bill. 

In  conclusion  I  want  to  point  out  this 
to  the  Members  of  the  House.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  two  execu- 
tive departments,  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  the 
Department  of  Labor,  have  spent  hours 
and  months  trjing  to  come  up  with  some 
solution  to  the  age-old  complaints  about 
the  present  welfare  programs.  This  is 
their  answer.  The  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee has  spent  hours  and  days  and 
weeks  of  deliberations  and  has,  with  re- 
fining amendments,  approved  this  pro- 
posal overwhelmingly. 

On  the  basis  of  this  tremendous  amount 
of  work,  honest  and  conscientious  effort 
to  answer  tiie  objections  which  have  been 
made  to  the  present  welfare  program  over 
the  years,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  ask  the 
House  to  support  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  point  I  Insert 
the  letter  I  referred  to  earlier  from  the 
Cfhamber  of  Commerce  dated  April  14, 
1970: 


Chambeb  op  Comkkrce  of  the  UNnXD 
States, 

Washington,  D.C..  April  14. 1970. 
Hon.  Jackson  E.  Betts, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Betts:  I  was  sorry  to  learn,  from 
your  statement  In  the  Congressional  Record 
of  April  13,  that  you  apparently  have  some 
trouble  reconciling  the  National  Chamber's 
current  opposition  to  HJl.  16311  with  the 
resvUts  of  the  Informal  poll  conducted  last 
fall  at  our  Urban  Action  Forums  In  15  cities, 
which  seemed  to  show  support  for  the  Presi- 
dent's welfare  reform  proposal. 

Actually,  the  poll  did  not  deal  with  the 
welfare  Issue  as  It  stands  today. 

The  poll,  taken  of  our  members  and  others 
In  attendance  at  the  meetings,  showed  86.5% 
In  favor  of  "weltere  reforms'  promised  by  the 
Administration.  But  at  that  time,  the  Ad- 
ministration's program  was  not  recognized 
as  something  that  would  guarantee  an  In- 
come for  many  families  with  fully  employed 
fathers. 

Of  the  2.163  persons  polled,  47%  said  that 
what  they  wanted  most  was  "to  require 
welfare  recipients  who  can  do  so,  to  take 
work  or  take  training."  Another  31%  said 
they  wanted  most  "to  make  taxpayers  out  of 
many  welfare  recipients."  Clearly,  majority 
opinion  In  the  poll  was  for  substituting 
workfare  for  welfare,  where  possible. 

But  when  the  legislation  came  along.  It 
provided  for  welfare  expansion,  not  reform, 
by  tripling  the  number  of  persons  on  wel- 
fare. It  would  add  to  the  weUare  rolls  some 
3  million  more  families  (16  million  persons), 
all  headed  by  fathers  already  working  ftUl 
time. 

This  provision  had  been  thoroughly  cam- 
ouflaged In  earlier  discussions  of  the  pro- 
gram, and  no  wonder,  because  Its  the  entry 
wedge  for  the  guaranteed  annual  Income.  It 
extends  the  guarantee,  as  a  starter,  to  fam- 
ilies with  fully  employed  fathers.  If  any 
head  of  such  a  family  refused  to  work,  or 
to  Uke  a  better  paying  job  If  he  was  already 
working,  his  share  ($300  a  year)  would  be 
deducted  from  the  family  welfare  allotment, 
but  the  rest  of  the  family  allotment  Is 
guaranteed,  with  nothing  required  and  no 
question^  asked   about  how   the   money   Is 

spent.  ..  _,.  J 

Once  a  program  like  that  got  started, 
where  would  It  end?  Even  at  the  outset, 
large  families  with  mcomes  of  more  than 
$7,000  would  qualify  for  this  new  federal 
relief.  The  average  worker's  pay  Is  $6,000. 
A  family  with  seven  children,  earning  $6,000 
would  get  $460  a  year  In  tax-free  welfare. 
Businessmen  polled  last  fall  had  no  hint 
that  anything  like  this  was  In  the  works. 

Our  position  relative  to  the  pending  wel- 
fare Issue  was  developed  only  after  long  and 
careful  consideration.  It  was  recommended 
by  a  Special  Committee  on  Welfare  Programs 
and  Income  Maintenance,  made  up  of '  14 
distmgulshed  ^x>p  business  executives  who 
studied  the  welfare  problem  for  more  than  a 
year.  Our  Board  of  Directors,  whose  64  mem- 
bers come  from  all  types  of  business  In  aU 
parts  of  the  country,  formulated  our  policy, 
based  on  the  committee's  recommendaUons. 
m  February.  1969.  Our  Botutl  received  a 
progress  report  In  November,  1969  and  reaf- 
firmed our  position  In  February.  1970. 

The  National  Chamber  Federation  com- 
prises 2.700  local,  state  and  regional  cham- 
bers and  American  chambers  abroad.  1.100 
trade  and  professional  associations  and  37,- 
000   business  firms   and   Individuals. 

It  should  be  no  surprise  that  the  Cham- 
ber opposes  the  concept  of  a  guaranteed  In- 
come. We  beUeve  this  is  In  accord  with  pub- 
lic sentiment.  A  Gallup  PoU  in  1968  revealed 
58%  opposed,  36%  m  favor,  and  6%  with  no 
opinion. 

The  National  Chamber  supports  welfare 
reform  and  l)eUeves  that  some  parts  of  the 
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House  bill  are  progreaslve.  Our  objection  Is 
directed  only  at  the  part  of  the  bill  that 
commits  taxpayers  to  begin  guaranteeing 
an  income  to  families  with  fully  employed 
fathers.  Once  this  concept  Is  established,  we 
visualize  It  would  not  be  long  before  one- 
third  or  more  of  the  National  population 
would  be  receiving  Income  supplements,  at 
a  cost  of  $20  billion  or  more  annually. 

Considering  the  potential  Impact  of  this 
legislation  on  taxpayers.  It  does  seem  ap- 
propriate that  the  bill  come  before  the  House 
on  April  15  or  thereabouts. 

I  would  appreciate  your  placing  this  letter 
in  the  Coneresslonal  Record,  as  our  answer 
to  your  statement. 
CordlaUy. 

Hn-TON  Davis, 
General  Manager,  Le0sUitive  Action. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BETTS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  ChalrmEm.  in  my  view 
the  family  assistance  bill  reported  out  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  is  a 
meaningful  breakthrough  in  welfare 
legislation.  It  addresses  itself  to  the 
ethical  and  financial  realities  of  work  in 
America  today.  The  heritage  of  this 
country  emphasizes  the  importance,  ful- 
fillment, and  goodness  of  work.  Yet  we 
find  ourselves  today  with  a  system  of 
welfare  under  which  people  are  better 
off  manipulating  the  system  and  getting 
onto  welfare  than  in  working  at  a  low 
wage  Job. 

One  of  the  most  common  complaints  I 
hear  from  people  back  home  is  "How  can 
people  be  out  of  work  when  the  want 
ads  are  full  of  jobs?"  They  are  disturbed 
that  people  take  welfare  when  they  could 
be  working  and  they  have  a  right  to  be 
disturbed.  It  is  their  tax  dollars  that  are 
supporting  the  welfare  program. 

It  is  time  we  did  something  to  help  the 
man  who  is  working  for  a  living,  trying 
to  educate  his  children  and  trying  to 
feed  them  as  costs  rise  out  of  sight.  The 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  kept  this 
problem  in  mind  and  tried  to  find  a  bet- 
ter way  of  taking  care  of  those  who  can- 
not help  themselves  while  at  the  same 
time  building  work  incentives  into  the 
program  for  those  who  are  imemployed 
or  now  hold  low-paying  jobs  and  may  be 
thinking  of  "going  to  welfare." 

In  designing  an  effective  welfare  pro- 
gram we  cannot  ignore  the  movement 
between  the  working  poor  and  welfare 
status  for  there  is  a  positive  statistical 
correlation  here.  In  Texas,  for  example, 
a  man  with  a  family  of  four  Is  entitled 
to  a  welfare  payment  equal  to  $179  per 
month.  For  a  nonwelfare  family  of  four 
to  do  as  well,  the  head  of  the  household 
must  earn  the  equivalent  to  $221  per 
month  and  this  adds  up  to  an  hourly 
wage  of  $1.25.  In  Michigan  it  comes  out 
to  $1.94  per  hour;  in  Massachusetts. 
$2.16:  and  In  New  York.  $2.23.  Why 
should  a  man  or  woman  take  a  Job  for 
anything  less?  Yet  most  do.  And  this  is 
one  of  the  wonderful  things  about  this 
coimtry — people  would  rather  work  than 
not  work. 

Yet.  we  are  endangering  this  impor- 
tant national  characteristic  by  perpetu- 
ating a  system  that  actually  encourages 
people  not  to  work.  We  have  encouraged 
individuals  who  expect  the  Government 
to  take  care  of  them.  The  Incentives  in 


the  present  program  that  encourage  this 
should  be  changed  and  I  think  this  bill 
can  do  the  job — I  think  it  should  be  tried. 
It  provides  positive  incentives  by  requir- 
ing those  who  accept  welfare  to  register 
for  work  or  work  training:  by  permitting 
those  who  work  to  keep  substantial  por- 
tions of  their  earned  income;  and  by  ex- 
panding job  training  and  day-care 
opportunities. 

There  are  those  who  feel  that  this 
program  Is  too  expensive  and  I.  for  one. 
believe  they  have  a  valid  point.  But  the 
alternative — the  present  Federal -State- 
local  welfare  system  is  even  more  expen- 
sive. If  we  do  nothing,  the  costs  of  the 
program  will  be  $12  billion  by  1975  and 
we  will  have  spawned  a  new  generation 
«of  welfare  recipients  and  broken  homes. 

There  are  others  who  feel  that  the  pro- 
gram will  only  provide  the  f rsunework  for 
an  even  more  expensive  welfare  system — 
one  that  in  the  future  would  provide  a 
$5,500  guaranteed  annual  income  for 
everyone.  If  this  were  a  characteristic  of 
this  program,  it  would  not  have  my  sup- 
port, the  support  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  or  the  support  of  President 
Nixon.  The  family  assistance  plan,  re- 
ported by  the  committfee.  is  oriented  to- 
ward work  and  is  aimed  only  at  families — 
these  are  not  characteristics  of  a  guaran- 
teed annual  income  plan.  Further,  the 
present  Federal-State  welfare  system 
comes  a  great  deal  closer  to  being  a 
guaranteed  annual  income  as  it  encour- 
ages idleness  by  making  it  more  profitable 
to  be  on  welfare  than  to  work  and  pro- 
vides no  method  by  which  the  States  may 
limit  the  number  of  individuals  added  to 
the  rolls. 

I  must  confess  that  I  have  one  major 
worry  about  the  program  and  that  is 
that  the  work  incentive  provisions  will 
not  be  enforced.  In  order  to  be  success- 
ful, it  is  essential  that  the  program  be 
administered  as  visualized  by  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee:  namely,  if  an 
individual  does  not  work,  he  will  not  re- 
ceive funds.  Enforcement  is  essential:  if 
the  work  requirement  Is  not  enforced  it 
could  simply  lead  to  another  boondoggle. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  need 
to  reform  the  welfare  system,  build  work 
incentives  into  it,  help  with  job  train- 
ing, provide  day-care  centers  and  job 
placement  and.  in  short,  permit  families 
to  work  their  way  off  welfare.  The  family 
assistance  plan  can  do  this. 

The  handout  approach  has  failed.  The 
existing  system  strips  a  man  of  his  dig- 
nity. Let  us  reform  the  welfare  system 
with  wotlE  incentives — not  crush  it  fur- 
ther by  more  giveaways. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BETTS.  I  yiel&'to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Chairmsm.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  has  submitted  to  the  Congress 
several  innovative  proposals  which  pro- 
vide a  needed  new  direction  toward  what 
he  calls  the  "new  federalism." 

This  Family  Assistance  Act  of  1970  is 
a  major  piece  of  legislation  which  I  be- 
Ueve  will  help  achieve  that  objective.  It 
is  a  bold  move  to  effect  a  more  significant 
coordination  of  effort  between  the  Fed- 
eral. State,  and  local  governments.  With 
the  Federal  Oovernment  providing  the 


imiform  fioor  for  eligibility  and  pajrment 
requirements  and  absorbing  the  neces- 
sary increased  costs,  we  are  moving  to- 
ward an  equitable  and  e£Bcient  reform  of 
our  troubled  welfare  system. 

In  his  message  to  the  Congress  pro- 
posing the  transformation  of  welfare  in- 
to "workfare."  a  new  work-rewarding 
system,  the  President  stressed  that  the 
effect  of  his  plan  would  be: 

For  the  first  time,  all  dependent  families 
with  children  In  America,  regardless  of  where 
they  live,  would  be  assured  of  minimum 
standard  payments  based  upon  uniform  and 
single  eligibility  standards. 

For  the  first  time,  the  more  than  two  mil- 
lion fkmllles  who  make  up  the  "working  poor" 
would  be  helped  toward  self-sufficiency  and 
away  from  future  welfare  dependency. 

For  the  first  time,  training  and  work  op- 
portunity with  effective  Incentives  would  be 
given  minions  of  families  who  would  other- 
wise be  locked  Into  a  welfare  system  for  gen- 
erations. 

For  the  first  time,  the  Federal  Government 
would  make  a  strong  contribution  toward  re- 
lieving the  financial  burden  of  welfare  pay- 
ments from  State  governments. 

For  the  first  time,  every  dependent  family 
In  America  would  be  encouraged  to  stay  to- 
gether, free  from  economic  pressure  to  split 
apart. 

The  bill  before  us.  H.R.  16311,  would 
bring  about  those  effects. 

Mr.  Chairman,  President  Nixon  stated 
in  his  message  proposing  a  comprehen- 
sive Manpower  Training  Act,  which  I 
hope  will  soon  be  coming  before  us  for 
enactment,  that  such  a  manpower  pro- 
gram "is  a  good  example  of  a  new  direc- 
tion in  maldng  federalism  work."  I  feel 
that  the  same  applies  to  the  pending 
Family  Assistance  Act  of  1970. 

The  President  stated  further  in  his 
manpower  program  message  r 

We  can  relate  substantial  Federal-State 
manpower  efrort«  to  other  efforts.  In  welfare 
reform,  tax  sharing  and  economic  opportu- 
nity, marshaling  the  resources  of  the  depart- 
ments and  agencies  Involved  to  accomplish  a 
broad  mission. 

I  quote  that  statement  to  emphasize 
that  aid  to  and  greater  cooperation  with 
the  cost-beleaguered  States  is  one  of  the 
foremost  needs  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment must  meet.  In  attacking  the 
social  ills  of  the  day,  the  new  federalism 
is  going  to  the  root  causes  of  poverty. 

The  Family  Assistance  Act  of  1970  will 
tackle  one  of  the  most  troublesome  prob- 
lems confronting  our  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments. Those  governments  are  crying 
for  financial  relief,  and  the  needy  people 
of  the  Nation  are  struggling  against  the 
ever-increasing  cost  of  living.  They  will 
all  be  helped — the  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments and  the  dependent  Ameri- 
cans— by  enactment  of  this  bill.  They 
and  the  country's  taxpayers  will  be 
helped  further  toward  improvement  in 
our  economic  climate  when  President 
Nixon's  manpower  and  tax  sharing  pro- 
grams are  translated  into  law. 

Let  us,  therefore.  Mr.  Chairman,  take 
that  first  big  step,  make  that  start-up 
cost  investment  in  a  better  America  for 
all.  by  the  expeditious  passage  of  B.M. 
16311. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  advises 
that  the  minority  side  has  consumed  1 
hour  and  43  minutes  and  the  majority 
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side  has  consumed  1  hour  and  33  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  7 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Vandc).  a  member  of  the  commit- 
tee. The  gentleman  is  our  last  speaker 
for  the  day  on  this  side. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Fam- 
ily Assistance  Act  of  1970  which  we  are 
considering  today  is  an  imperfect  bill, 
designed  to  deal  with  circumstances  and 
conditions  which  have  developed  in  our 
imperfect  society.  The  proposal  is 
unique  in  that  it  draws  support  from 
these  forces  which  seek  to  restrain  wel- 
fare expenditures  as  well  as  from  those 
who  are  determined  to  improve  the  life 
of  those  who  are  imemployed.  under- 
employed, and  on  welfare. 

In  any  event,  the  legislation  moves 
toward  the  federalization  of  welfare,  es- 
tablishing minimum  standards  of  family 
support  without  geographical  discrimi- 
nation and  provide  a  uniform  system  of 
review  of  work  eligibility  of  the  unem- 
ployed. 

Insofar  as  the  Federal  contribution  to- 
ward welfare  will  be  Increased,  it  consti- 
tutes a  revenue  sharing  with  the  States. 

There  has  been  and  there  will  con- 
tinue to  be  extensive  discussion  as  to  the 
cost  of  the  fsunily  assistance  program. 
It  is  difficult  to  estimate  costs  when 
economic  conditions  make  it  so  difficult 
to  forecast  the  extent  of  imemployment 
and  the  resulting  need  for  family  assist- 
ance or  the  potential  need  for  adjust- 
ing family  assistance  allocations  to  meet 
the  escalating  cost  of  living. 

The  chart  on  additional  costs  of  this 
program  submitted  by  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and 
set  forth  in  the  committee  report  on 
page  53,  is  incredibly  naive  and  unrealis- 
tic. Although  the  table  assumes  a  4- 
percent  growth,  no  provision  is  made 
for  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  or 
the  effect  of  increased  eligibility  result- 
ing from  further  and  mounting  unem-' 
ployment  which  lurks  in  the  wings.  These 
estimates  are  optimistic  beyond  reason. 

We  must  relate  the  famUy  assistance 
program  to  the  fearful  contingency  of 
increased  unemplos^nent  which  appears 
to  be  designed  in  our  economic  structure. 

I  cannot  share  the  feeling  of  security 
which  prevails  on  the  present  condition 
of  the  unemployment  compensation  fund 
and  its  capacity  to  face  up  to  a  difficult 
economic  challenge. 

At  the  present  time,  there  are  50.9  mil- 
lion workers  covered  under  State  unem- 
ployment compensation  laws.  The  wages 
of  these  workers  in  1968  totaled  $331,562,- 
437,000.  Can  we  assume  that  3.5  percent 
of  the  total  wages  of  1  year  Is  a  sufllclent 
reserve?  This  reserve  is  sufficient  for  only 
the  mildest  of  attacks  of  unemplosmient. 

For  each  of  the  almost  51  million 
workers  in  the  insured  work  force  of  the 
United  States,  there  is  about  $262  in  the 
imemplojonent  Insurance  fund.  Six  per- 
cent imemployment  of  insured  workers 
would  cost  the  unemplojrment  insurance 
fund  $6  to  $7  billion  per  year.  Two  years 
of  6  percent  unemployment  of  insured 
workers,  a  rate  which  prevailed  in  1958, 
would  completely  deplete  the  imemploy- 


ment insurance  fimd.  It  certainly  would 
not  carry  us  through  anything  more  than 
a  mild  recession. 

What  we  must  realize  in  considering 
the  Family  Assistance  Act  is  that  it  may 
be  extenavely  used  to  back  up  and  rein- 
force the  unemplojTnent  compensation 
program  which  is  rapidly  becoming  un- 
responsive to  its  avowed  purpose  of  in- 
come support  for  the  unemployed. 

The  family  assistance  program  may 
very  well  constitute  a  huge  dip  into  gen- 
eral Treasury  funds  to  assume  an  obli- 
gation we  thought  would  be  imdertaken 
by  employers  under  the  Unemployment 
Compensation  Act.  In  a  great  measure, 
the  burden  of  responsibility  for  income 
maintenance  for  the  trained  but  unem- 
ployed worker  will  shift  from  the  em- 
ployer to  the  general  taxpayer.  We  must 
understand  what  we  are  about. 

If  a  fully  trained  insured  worker  with 
three  dependents  is  unemployed  In  Ohio 
for  1  year,  he  receives  $61  per  week  for 
26  weeks  or  $1,586.  In  Florida,  such  a 
worker  would  receive  a  maximum  of  $40 
per  week  for  26  weeks,  or  a  total  of 
$1,040,  while  in  New  York  State  such  a 
worker  would  receive  $65  per  week  for 
26  weeks  or  a  total  of  $1,690.  All  of  these 
situations  are  entitled  to  supplementa- 
tion imder  the  family  assistance  pro- 
gram— at  an  open-end  cost.  Do  we  resdly 
intend  to  use  the  family  assistance  pro- 
gram as  a  substitute  for  a  meaningful 
unemployment  compensation  program 
which  provides  income  maintenance  for 
a  trained  insured  worker  during  a  pe- 
riod of  prolonged  unemployment? 

As  presently  constituted  the  unem- 
ployment compensation  prograjn  is  a 
most  insuiequate  law — designed  only  for 
the  best  of  times.  It  is  Incapable  of  per- 
forming as  an  income  maintenance  sys- 
tem during  conditions  of  growing  and 
persistent  imemployment.  The  needs  of 
the  unemployment  compensation  system 
should  not  be  dependent  upon  the  fam- 
ily assistance  program. 

During  our  discussions  on  this  pro- 
posal, we  also  studied  the  comparative 
effect  of  family  assistance  under  this 
program  with  family  assistance  for  mili- 
tary dependents  under  prevailing  mili- 
tary wage  scales. 

It  appears  that  a  family  of  four  sus- 
tained by  a  member  of  the  armed  services 
in  the  lower  three  grades  is  compelled 
to  exist  on  resources  below  poverty  levels 
and  below  what  we  provide  under  this 
bin.  Today,  almost  150,000  military  de-. 
I)endents  live  below  the  income  levels 
provided  under  this  bill.  It  is  incredible 
that  our  Nation  should  conscript  a  citi- 
zen and  then  order  his  family  to  live 
on  public  welfare — but  such  Is  the  case 
for  many.  To  meet  this  problem,  we  must 
insure  an  adequate  increase  in  depend- 
ency allowsmces  for  military  dependents, 
particularly  in  the  lower  grades. 

The  recent  postal  employees  strike  in 
New  York  demonstrated  the  error  of 
income  levels  which  make  no  allowance 
for  cost-of-living  differentials.  The  same 
problem  is  built  into  this  legislation  and 
I  hope  that  our  oversight  will  be  cor- 
rected by  the  other  body.  It  is  readily 
ai^>arent  that  the  income  maintenance 
needs  are  certainly  higher  in  my  com- 


munity and  other  high-cost  urban  areas 
than  they  are  in  rural  or  small-town 
communities. 

In  full  knowledge  of  the  great  short- 
comings and  uncertainties  which  are 
present  in  this  proposal,  I  give  it  my  sup- 
port because  it  improves  what  we  have, 
it  moves  in  the  right  direction  and  repre- 
sents an  effort  to  meet  the  challenge. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  join  with  those  that  feel  that  no  Amer- 
ican family  should  go  hungry  and  that 
no  child  should  suffer — certainly,  that 
every  individual  should  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  gain  self  respect  and  family 
security — are  facts  that  I  certainly  do 
not  contest.  However,  I  am  worried  about 
the  new  concept  of  welfare  that  we  con- 
sider today.  I  endorse  its  intent  to  train 
and  put  the  unemployed  into  the  field 
of  employable  and  productive  jobhold- 
ers, but.  I  fear  that  If  this  legislation 
passes  we  will  create  Instead  a  new  class 
of  welfare  recipients.  While  the  Presi- 
dent's laudable  proposals  to  bring  order 
to  the  present  chaotic  conglomerate  of 
welfare  programs  are  commendable  and 
desperately  needed,  the  prospect  of  12 
million  Americans  becoming  new  mem- 
bers of  the  growing  welfare  state  ap- 
palls me. 

We  have  seen  welfare  grow  into  a 
professionaT  and  practical  way  of  life, 
for  some  and  to  become  intermeshed  as 
a  part  of  our  Nation's  economy  and  so- 
cial character.  When  it  was  begun  in 
the  depression  days  of  the  1930's  under 
the  New  Deal,  it  was  considered  only  a 
stopgap,  and  President  Roosevelt  himself 
then  admitted  that  the  Nation  "must  and 
shall  quit  this  business  of  relief" — and, 
he  further  added: 

To  dole  out  relief  in  this  way  Is  to  ad- 
minister a  narcotic,  a  subtle  destroyer  at 
the  human  spirit. 

His  advice  was  not  followed  and  hence 
we  have  what  is  today  called  the  welfare 
mess. 

President  Nixon  properly  proposes 
that  we  reverse  the  direction  of  the  wel- 
fare system.  His  proposals  to  establish 
training  programs  through  work  incen- 
tives and  a  means  to  credit  higher  educa- 
tion are  a  commendable  step  in  the  right 
direction.  But  a  further  step  in  this 
direction  and  one  that  I  believe  would 
have  a  more  practical  result  without 
additional  cost  to  the  taxpayer  is  the 
proposal — HH.  2067 — ^known  as  the 
Human  Investment  Act  that  I  introduced 
and  which  would  give  a  tax  credit  to 
business  firms  for  inplant  training  of 
workers. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  bill  before 
us— HH.  16311— which,  under  the  rule, 
we  are  asked  to  consider  without  oppor- 
tunity to  offer  amendments,  achieves  the 
goals  that  are  needed  today  or  even 
that  President  Nixon  has  set.  Instead  it 
seems  inevitable  that  the  number  of 
those  added  to  the  roles  of  the  profitably 
unemployed— those  who  seek  a  reason 
not  to  work  will  Increase  even  more  with 
the  years  than  it  has  in  the  past. 

In  this  day  of  inflation  and  ever  m- 
creasing  taxes  we  are  faced  with  the  fact 
that  this  bUl  before  us  will  increase  the 
Federal  budget  some  $5  billion  or  more. 
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The  proposed  Federal  contribution  to 
family  assistance  in  the  first  year  is  ex- 
pected to 'cost  $3.8  billion  plus  $386  mil- 
lion which  is  allocated  for  day  care.  In 
addition,  we  may  add  to  this  the  extra 
costs  of  job  traming  and  increased  bene- 
fits to  the  blind,  aged,  and  disabled  who 
cannot  work.  But  the  important  factors 
are  that  we  can  envision  in  the  next  3  to 
4  years  a  proposed  increase  of  12  million 
plus  new  welfare  recipients  at  possible 
skyrocketing  future  costs.  An  outpour- 
ing of  more  and  more  money  from  the 
pockets  of  the  active  hard-working  wage 
earners  of  the  country  bring  questions 
from  them. 

My  State  of  Florida  is  today  faced 
with  a  severe  test  of  its  ability  to  absorb 
an  ever  growing  population  and  further 
State  participation  in  today's  welfare 
programs.  We  must  accept  the  recent 
Supreme  Coiut  ruling  that  residence  re- 
quirements no  longer  apply  when  apply- 
ing for  welfare  benefits.  The  number  of 
needy  who  could  move  into  Florida  be- 
cause of  our  natural  attractions  may 
mount  an  alarming  rate.  It  would  greatly 
affect  and  imperil  Florida's  overall  econ- 
omy and  strain  its  present  tax  structure 
beyond  limits. 

I  feel  the  biggest  factor  we  must  con- 
sider in  this  legislation  is  that  the  pro- 
posal begins  for  all  practical  purposes  the 
creation  of  a  "mimmum  income"  for  all 
Americans.  Expanded  socialism,  if  you 
please.  It  does  so  through  establishment 
of  full  benefits  for  a  family  of  four  at  a 
$1,600  level  and  it  even  increases  this 
schedule  despite  50  percent  earnings  re- 
tention provisions  to  $3,920  for  the  same 
family.  It  is  inevitable  that  In  the  years 
that  will  follow  these  limits  might  be  the 
target  oX  some  demagog  or  ambitious 
politician  who.  through  such  socialistic 
measiu^s,  could  attempt  to  control  and 
rvm  from  Washington  the  lives  of  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  In  America. 

In  this  program  for  the  benefit  of 
poverty  families  with  dependent  chil- 
dren there  also  lurks  the  Insidious  and 
dangerous  creation  of  another  powerful 
voting  political  bloc — that  of  those  on 
the  relief  roles — a  bloc  that  could  easily 
number  Into  the  millidns.  Indeed,  it  has 
already  begun  with  the  formation  of  the 
National  Welfare  Rights  Organization, 
whose  first  demand  is  elimination  of  all 
requirements  for  a  work-training  pro- 
gram, increase  of  proposed  benefits,  and 
raising  of  the  poverty  level  determina- 
tion. In  these  days,  such  requests  could 
lead  to  more  marches,  disruptions,  dis- 
order, and  division  within  our  country. 

I  hope  this  Congress  can.  and  I  ex- 
pect it  will,^taoTe  quickly  to  help  those 
families  which  are  truly  needy  and  de- 
serving who  require  the  assistance  of 
both  the  State  and  Federal  Governments. 
But  I  suggest  that  my  colleagues  in  the 
Congress  will  recognize  that  self-help. 
Job  training,  education,  and  above  all 
pride  of  the  family  are  the  important 
factors  required  in  America  today.  Pov- 
erty must  not  be  accepted  with  pride. 
It  must  be  overcome  with  compassion 
and  understanding  without  creating  the 
ogre  of  a  national  welfare  state. 

Mr.  Chairman,  t  wish  that  I  could  sup- 


port the  President  by  voting  for  this 
legislation  but  unfortunately  I  cannot. 
I  do  not  believe  that  this  legislation  is 
anything  more  than  an  extension  of  so- 
cialism in  our  country.  Even  if  it  is,  as 
some  would  like  us  to  believe,  better  than 
our  present  welfare  system.  It  is,  at  the 
most,  a  poor  substitute.  I  hope  It  will 
work  if  it  t>ecomes  law.  but  as  for  me  I 
cannot  support  it,  because  I  do  not 
think  it  is  the  answer  that  America  needs. 
We  need  a  full  review  of  the  entire  wel- 
fare program  with  the  intent  to  help  the 
needy — including  the  American  working- 
man  who  will  be  called  upon  to  pay  the 
bill. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
qualified  support  of  HJl.  16311,  the  Fam- 
ily Assistance  Act  of  1970.  While  the  leg- 
islation contains  many  shortcomings  and 
inadequacies,  which  I  will  deal  with,  it 
does  represent  a  worthwhile  attempCto 
reorder  the  Nation's  antiquated  methods 
of  assistance  for  her  less  forttmate  citi- 
zens. 

As  a  Representative  from  one  of  the 
Nation's  most  highly  urbanized  and 
densely  populated  areas,  I  have  been 
greatly  concerned  by  the  growing  wel- 
fare crisis  and  its  adverse  impact  upon 
both  welfare  recipients  and  overbur- 
dened taxpayers.  My  home  county  in 
New  Jersey,  Essex,  contains  less  than 
one-seventh  of  the  population  of  the 
State,  yet  its  welfare  expenditures  repre- 
sent over  one-third  of  the  statewide  cost. 
More  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  persons 
now  receive  AFDC  assistance  in  New 
Jersey — 83,900  in  Essex  County  alone. 
The  county's  welfare  budget  has  grown 
from  $3  million  in  1958  to  more  than  $17 
million  presently.  It  is  clear  the  Federal 
Government  must  provide  more  assist- 
ance to  those  areas  of  the  coimtry,  like 
E^ssex  County,  N.J.,  which  are  straining 
their  resources  and  their  taxpayers  to 
deal  with  a  problem  which  Is  actually 
national  in  character. 

Recognizing  that  welfare  Is  a  national 
problem  and  that  substantial  relief  must 
be  granted  to  those  parts  of  the  Nation 
which  have  assumed  a  disproportionate 
share  of  the  welfare  burden,  I  introduced 
H.R.  11374  on  BCay  15,  1969.  This  legis- 
lation would  go  much  further  than  the 
family  assistance  plan  to  improve  the  lot 
of  the  average  taxpayer  and  the  family 
on  welfare.  Under  my  measure,  AFDC 
would  become  a  wholly  Federal  program 
administered  by  local  agencies  under  fed- 
erally prescribed  terms  and  conditions 
Including  national  minimum  standards 
with  the  cost  being  fully  borne  by  the 
Federal  Government.  The  bill  accepts  the 
national  character  of  the  welfare  prob- 
lem and  faces  the  fact  that  its  challenge 
can  be  met  most  effectively  and  Justly  by 
the  Federal  Government. 

The  legislation  before  us  today  estab- 
lishes a  new  FedersJ  program  to  replace 
the  aid  for  dependent  children  program. 
The  family  assistance  plan  would  apply 
to  all  low-Income  persons  with  children 
and  provides  a  $1,600  allowance  for  a 
family  of  four  with  no  other  Income.  The 
full  allowance  would  go  to  persons  earn- 
ing up  to  $720  per  year,  with  subsequent 
benefits  cut  by  50  cents  for  each  dollar 


earned.  Therefore,  the  beneficiaries  will 
always  find  themselves  with  a  higher  In- 
come through  employment.  In  contrast, 
the  present  welfare  system  allows  for  the 
deduction  of  earnings  from  benefits — a 
100-percent  tax. 

While  it  is  true  that  this  bill  will  elimi- 
nate the  inequity  of  very  low  benefits  in 
some  States  and  end  the  State-by-State 
variations  in  eUgibillty  rules,  HJl.  16311 
will  provide  little  real  relief  to  the  urban 
areas  of  our  Nation  so  overburdened  by 
spiraling  welfare  costs.  A  minimum  floor 
of  $1,600  for  a  family  of  four  Is  barely 
enough  to  cover  the  food  budget  of  a 
poor  family,  and  certainly  not  enough  to 
cover  even  half  the  amount  presently 
paid  such  a  family  by  an  urban  State 
like  New  Jersey. 

In  order  to  prevent  a  cutback  from 
existing  levels  of  assistance,  the  bill  pro- 
vides that  States  offering  benefits  In  ex- 
cess of  the  family  assistance  plan  in 
January  1970  must  supplement  the  Fed- 
eral plan  to  the  January  figure  or  to  the 
poverty  level,  whichever  is  lower.  The 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  has  made  a 
significant  improvement  over  the  admin- 
istration proposal  in  this  section.  Under 
the  administration  bill  only  10  percent  of 
the  supplemental  costs  to  the  States 
woild  be  paid  for  by  Federal  assistance. 
iKe  committee  has  increased  this  sup- 
plemental payment  to  30  percent.  How- 
ever, if  the  hard-pressed  urban  centers 
are  to  experience  real  relief  from  wel- 
fare costs,  the  Federal  Government  even- 
tually assumes  100  percent  of  welfare 
coets. 

Another  area  of  concern  to  me  in  the 
Family  Assistance  Act  involves  the  work 
and  training  requirements  under  section 
447  and  448.  I  strongly  believe  that  a 
wholesome  home  life  must  not  be  sacri- 
ficed and  I  am  pleased  the  committee  has 
included  some  safeguards  in  this  area. 
A  mother  of  a  child  under  the  age  of  6  is 
not  required  to  register  for  training  or 
employment.  Additionally  an  exclusion  is 
provided  for  the  mother  or  other  female 
caretaker  of  a  child  if  there  is  an  adult 
male  related  to  the  child  in  the  home  who 
does  register.  The  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  will  be  required 
to  provide  adequate  and  convenient  day 
care  for  children  of  mothers  who  are 
undergoing  work  training  or  have  been 
employed. 

Unfortunately,  the  work  and  training 
provisions  contain  no  specific  minimum 
standards  regarding  the  kinds  of  jobs  or 
the  levels  of  wages  which  are  to  be  of- 
fered and  accepted  by  FAP  beneficiaries. 
The  plan  should  be  strengthened  in  this 
area  by  the  formulation  of  explicit  Fed- 
eral standards  governing  work  referral 
and  wages. 

In  conclusion,  I  support  the  Family  As- 
sistance Act.  If  enacted,  it  will  set  na- 
tional eligibility  standards  for  benefits, 
help  keep  intact  the  families  receiving 
aid,  provide  assistance  for  Che  working 
poor,  encourage  initiative  by  allowing  a 
recipient  to  keep  a  portion  of  his  earn- 
ings, and  provide  for  the  first  time  a 
floor,  albeit  modest,  imder  family  income. 

The  legislation  comes  to  the  House 
floor  under  the  traditional  closed  nile 
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for  such  bills  and  cannot  be  amended  by 
this  body.  Hopefully  the  Senate  will  give 
careful  consideration  to  the  points  I  have 
raised  and  act  to  Improve  and  strengthen 
the  family  assistance  plan. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  think  it  is  of  special  sig- 
nificance that  the  executive  heads  of 
three  major  religious  organizations  have 
Jointly  endorsed  and  urged  enactment 
of  H.R.  16311,  the  Family  Assistance  Act 
of  1970. 

The  statement  was  signed  by  the  Most 
Reverend  Joseph  Bernadin,  genertd  sec- 
retary of  the  U.S.  Catholic  Conference; 
Rabbi  Henry  Siegman,  executive  vice 
president  of  the  Synagogue  Council  of 
America,  and  Dr.  H.  R.  Edwin  Espy,  gen- 
eral secretary  of  the  National  Council  of 
Churches — Protestant  and  Eastern  Or- 
thodox. They  said,  in  part: 

In  Introducing  the  Family  Assistance 
Plan  last  August,  the  President  termed  the 
present  welfare  system  a  "coloBsal  failure." 

The  present  system— If  Indeed  It  can  be 
called  a  system  at  all— disrupts  families, 
often  falls  to  provide  minimal  subsistence, 
demeans  the  recipients,  reaches  less  than 
half  of  those  In  need,  fosters  dependence  and 
Is  geographically  Inequitable. 

Furthermore,  under  present  cost-sharing 
principles,  It  Is  straining  the  resources 
of  many  localities  and  states. 

The  House  bill  would  move  toward  cor- 
recting some  of  these  falluree.  It  would  set 
national  eligibility  standards,  aid  families 
while  still  Intact,  extend  help  for  the  first 
time  to  the  working  poor,  encourage  Initia- 
tive, establish  a  minimum  Federal  floor 
under  family  Income  and  provide  some  fiscal 
relief  to  states  and  localities. 

These  are  important  steps  toward  malting 
the  system  more  responsive  to  human  needs 
and  more  equitable.  Furthermore,  the  re- 
quirement that  able-bodied  heads  of  house- 
holds register  for  and  accept  Jobs  or  Job 
training  should  help  shatter  the  myth  that 
the  aspirations  and  ambitions  of  the  welfare 
recipients  somehow  differ  from  those  of  the 
rest  of  society. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Chairman,  af- 
ter hearing  so  many  varied  comments  re- 
garding the  proposed  family  assistance 
plan— FAP— HH.  16311,  I  would  like  to 
urge  my  colleagues  to  recommit  the  bill 
to  committee. 

I  urge  this  action  because  I  feel  that 
there  are  many  imanswered  questions 
about  the  FAP.  Some  of  these  questions 
have  been  raised  in  a  comprehensive  re- 
port entiled  "Time  for  Change,"  a  study 
done  by  the  California  counties  welfare 
modernization  task  force.  Speaking  of 
the  FAP.  the  report  states : 

It  is  Impossible  to  determine  the  net  fls- 
cia  effect  on  either  the  state  or  the  counties 
of  California.  The  Federal  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  has  esti- 
mated that  California  would  have  realized 
a  net  savings  of  $107  million,  based  on  X988 
cost  and  caseload  data.  Discussion  with 
HEW  officials  Indicates  that  In  making  these 
estimates  they  did  not  consider  earned  In- 
come exemptions,  work  and  training  ex- 
pense allowances,  or  administrative  costs. 
Hence,  we  beUeve  that  the  figure  U  ques- 
tionable. 

I  would  like,  at  this  time,  to  summarize 
some  of  the  other  questions  raised  in  the 
report  and  say  that  I  do  not  necessarily 
agree  or  disagree  with  some  of  the  impli- 


cations of  the  criticisms,  but  merely  offer 
them  as  proof  that  there  are  many  un- 
answered questions  about  the  FAP. 

The  report  charges  that  one  of  the 
"most  serious  deficiencies"  in  the  FAP 
is  the  continuation  of  State  programs  to 
supplement  Federal  payments.  The  re- 
quirement of  a  State  supplemental  pro- 
gram continues  the  Inequities  which  now 
exist  in  the  present  AFDC  program. 

If  a  major  reason  for  establishing  a  fed- 
eral plan  of  family  assistance  is  the  wide 
unpopularity  of  the  present  AFDC  program 
and  Its  inquitlc 


Says  the  report — 

There  Is  no  jvistiflcatlon  for  making  It 
mandatory  to  continue  the  program  under  a 
different  name. 

The  report  further  spates  that  the 
problems  of  operating  a  supplemental  as- 
sistance program  would  be  "an  admin- 
istrative nightmare." 

Cost:  The  disadvantages  are  that  no 
one  knows  what  the  new  FAP  will  cost 
or  what  the  cost  of  the  State  supple- 
mental program  will  be.  For  the  State 
to  contract  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment means  a  loss  of  State  and  local  con- 
trol of  a  program  Involving  a  great  deal 
of  money.  It  continues  the  Inequities 
of*  the  difference  in  payment  levels  be- 
tween States. 

The  working  poor:  Although  the  work- 
ing poor  are  included  in  the  Federal  pro- 
gram, they  are  not  included  in  the  sup- . 
plemental  program.  These  families  are 
also  excluded  from  medical  benefits.  For 
the  marginal  worker  this  means  a  cha- 
otic economic  situation  in  which  he  vari- 
ously qualifies  for  and  loses  supplemen- 
tal benefits  and  medical  care. 

There  would  be  a  strong  incentive  to  seek 
the  security  of  being  unemployed  or  only 
partially  employed — 

Says  the  report. 

Work  Incentives:  The  report  notes  that 
the  FAP  requires  registration  for  em- 
ployment as  a  requisite  for  receiving  as- 
sistance, but  that  this  is  nothing  new. 
California  and  several  other  States  have 
had  such  a  requirement  for  years.  Under 
the  FAP.  there  is  also  a  penalty  loss  of 
benefits  equal  to  the  benefits  of  only  one 
person.  The  report  says: 

We  now  have  this  and  it  has  proven  less 
effective  as  a  device  for  controlling  be- 
havior and  attitudes  than  the  former  policy 
of  termination  of  total  assistance  to  the 
family. 

California  Is  not  the  only  State  with 
serious  reservations  about  the  FAP.  A 
random  telephone  check  by  my  ofiBce  has 
revealed  that  there  are  several  others 
who  also  feel  that  there  are  mtmy  un- 
answered questions.         "" 

Mr.  Morris  Priebatch,  chief  of  ad- 
ministration and  planning  for  the  Mis- 
sissippi State  Department  of  Public  Wel- 
fare, feels  that  the  PAP  definitely  is  a 
large  step  toward  a  guaranteed  income. 
He  also  feels  that  the  estimates  of  how 
nxany  working  poor  will  qualify  under 
the  new  program  have  been  greatly 
underestimated.  He  told  my  office: 

Then  are  a  lot  of  unanswered  questions 
about  this  program.  I  think  the  total  coets 


are    going    to   be   a   lot   higher    than    the 
estlnuttee. 

New  York's  Deputy  Commissioner  of 
Public  Welfare.  George  W.  Chesbro,  ad- 
dressing himself  to  the  work  training 
aspects  of  the  PAP,  said  that  of  the 
total  1,300,000  people  on  welfare  in  New 
York,  only  6  percent,  or  82,000  are  em- 
ployable. Of  these  82.000,  he  said  42,000 
are  now  employed.  The  other  40,000  are 
employable,  he  noted,  but  are  unskilled 
and  could  only  work  at  low-paying  Jobs. 
Jobs  which,  I  might  axld,  would  most 
likely  not  be  deemed  "suitable"  xmder 
the  provisions  of  the  PAP. 

Harold  Strode,  director  of  social  wel- 
fare for  the  State  of  Nebraska,  simimed 
up  his  feeling  about  the  PAP  with  a 
simple — 

We  don't  know  if  the  state  can  afford  it. 

Strode  said  that  he  strongly  supported 
the  concept  of  a  pilot  program  on  the 
FAP  before  national  implementation.  He 
advised : 

We  should  look  at  what  happened  to 
Medicare. 

As  for  the  idea  of  getting  people  off 
welfare  rolls  and  onto  payrolls,  Strode 
said  that  in  Nebraska,  only  four-tenths 
of  1  percent  of  welfare  recipients  are 
trainable  for  new  jobs. 

Texas  commissioner  of  social  welfare. 
Burton  Hackney,  was  very  outspoken  in 
his  criticism  of  the  FAP : 

We  were  told  the  PAP  could  save  Texas  *73 
million,  but  our  flgtu-es  now  Indicate  that  It 
would  costythe  state  an  additional  $18  mll- 
llonX .  .  weSare  not  going  to  kid  ourselves 
about  opening  up  the  welfare  rolls  to  other 
categories.  Nobody  knows  the  effect  the  add- 
ing of  the  working  poor  will  have  on  the  size 
of  the  welfare  rolls.  It  is  going  to  cost.  The 
most  expensive  cost  of  the  welfare  Is  medical 
care.  Who  Is  gotag  to  pay  for  this  additional 
cost?  There  are  a  lot  of  unanswered  ques- 
tions? 

Denver  White,  director  of  social  wel- 
fare for  the  State  of  Ohio,  also  had  his 
doubts  about  the  PAP: 

It's  too  difficult  to  determine  what  the 
effect  adding  the  working  poor  to  the  wel- 
fare rolls  will  have.  Our  real  concern  is 
how  to  evaluate  the  costs  of  putting  these 
people  on  welfare. 

On  work  incentives  and  how  the  WIN 
program  has  worked  in  Ohio,  White  said: 

We  cant  brag  about  our  success.  It  did  not 
take  off  as  well  as  it  could  have,  even  though 
we  had  some  success. 

Again  the  medical  care  Issue  was 
raised  when  'White  said: 

When  other  states  put  the  medically  indi- 
gent on  the  government  programs  .  .  .  many 
problems  were  caused  because  of  vmsound 
financing.  Our  concern  is  that  this  does  not 
happen  under  the  FAP. 

Assistant  to  the  director  of  public  wel- 
fare in  Missouri,  John  Pletz,  voiced  simi- 
lar criticisms  and  raised  similar  ques- 
tions; reservations  about  who  adminis- 
ters the  program,  how  medical  care  fig- 
ures in  the  PAP  and  what  happens  to 
social  services  programs. 

Thus,  it  is  clear  from  the  survey  by 
my  office  of  various  State  welfare  offi- 
cials, that  while  they  may  differ  as  to 
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how  the  problem  of  welfare  should  be 
handled,  they  are  all  in  agreement  that 
they  simply  do  not  know  enough  about 
the  PAP  at  this  point. 

It  is  because  of  these  reasons  that  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  recommit  the 
family  assistance  plan,  HJl.  16311,  to 
committee. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  wel- 
fare system  in  the  United  States  verges 
on  chaos. 

It  is  a  bewildering  patchwork  of  laws — 
Iftws  that  vary  region  by  region.  State 
by  State,  community  by  community. 

Welfare  payments  in  some  areas — the 
tidelands  of  Mississippi,  for  example,  or 
the  mountain  country  of  West  Vir- 
ginia— are  so  heartbreakingly  small  that 
poor  families  live  with  himger  every 
day  of  their  lives. 

In  other  areas — New  York  City  comes 
to  mind  as  a  striking  example — pay- 
ments have  steadily  risen  to  astonish- 
ingrly  high  levels. 

Yet  these  very  same  payments.  In 
terms  of  actual  benefits  to  the  poor,  still 
lag  far  behind  what  most  people  would 
consider  even  a  minlmimi  standard  of 
living.  But,  to  the  jAral  poor,  both  white 
and  black,  such  pt^l^ents  appear  enor- 
mous. \ 

They  are  virtually  streaming  into  our 
northern  cities  in  a  tutile  search  for  a 
better  way  of  life.  Their  hopes,  of  course, 
are  dashed  at  once.  ^ 

They  exchange  a  coimtry  shack  for  a 
ghetto  slum,  a  diet  of  dried  rice  and 
beans  for  one  of  packaged  rice  and 
canned  beans. 

The  migration  from  the  coimtryslde  to 
the  city  has  helped  turn  our  inner 
cities  into  teeming  slums.  It  has  helped 
breed  the  crime,  the  dope  addiction,  the 
street  rebellions  now  making  headlines 
throughout  the  United  States. 

Another  problem  iji  our  welfare  sys- 
tem— perhaps  the  greatest  problem  of 
all — Is  Its  tendency  to  discourage  work. 

Even  the  most  piddling  earned  in- 
come disqualifies  most  people  from  re- 
ceiving welfare  payments.  As  a  result, 
many  of  the  poor  shun  jobs. 

Why, «  young  man  might  ask,  should 
I  wash  dishes  for  $60  a  week  when  I  can 
get  >55  for  doing  nothing? 

The  Congress  can  show  him  why  today. 

The  bill  now  before  us  promises  to 
clear  away  most  of  the  problems  now 
hampering  our  welfare  system. 

First,  the  bill  would  set  national  mini- 
mum standards  for  welfare  payments — 
standards  that  would  give  all  welfare  re- 
cipients a  comparable  living  standard 
and  stop  the  migration  into  our  cities. 

Second,  the  bdll  would  encourage 
work  by  allowing  poor  families  a  sliding 
scale  of  welfare  benefits  as  their  earned 
income  increases  or  decreases.  It  would 
always  pay— and  pay  relatively  well — 
to  have  a  job. 

TWrd,  the  bill  would  literally  compel 
people  on  welfare  to  take  jobs  or  job 
training. 

This  legislation  is  much  more  t.hjm 
Just  another  welfare  bill. 

It  is  a  work  bill,  and  it  is  hi^  time  the 
Congress  passed  it. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 


man, although  we  have  now  considered 
the  family  assistance  plan,  I  think  It  is 
important  that  we  clear  up  one  matter 
which  generated  some  confusion  in  this 
Chamber  at  the  time  we  were  discussing 
this  important  legislation.  There  are 
some  who  believe  that  the  American 
business  community  is  solidly  united  in 
opposition  to  the  administration's  pro- 
posal. This  is  far  from  the  truth.  While 
one  important  business  organization  has 
expressed  its  opposition  to  FAP,  many 
others  have  enthusiastically  urged  its 
adoption.  Those  supporting  the  family 
assistance  plan  include  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Manufacturers,  the  Coun- 
cil for  Economic  Development,  a  group 
of  80  top  corporate  leaders,  the  New  Eng- 
land Council,  and  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  Independent  Business — all  of 
which  are  highly  reputable  and  widely 
representative  business  groups. 

One  of  these,  the  National  Federation 
of  Independent  Business,  which  has  "the 
largest  individual  membership  of  any 
business  organization  in  the  United 
States,"  has  been  conducting  a  continu- 
ing survey  of  its  membership  monthly 
since  January  of  this  year.  The  most  re- 
cent report,  from  the  month  of  March, 
shows  that  support  for  the  plan  has  de- 
viated little  in  the  past  4  months,  and 
that  60  percent  of  the  respondents  favor 
the  plan,  29  percent  oppose  it,  and  11 
percent  hold  no  opinion. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record  I  include  a 
recent  release  of  the  federation  along 
with  a  copy  of  its  questionnaire  and  a 
table  giving  a  State-by-State  breakdown 
on  the  results  of  the  survey.  I  also  include 
an  article  from  the  April  8,  1970,  Wash- 
ington Post,  Indicating  the  extent  of 
business  support  for  the  family  assist- 
ance plan.  The  items  follow :  y 

BusiNxss  Support  rot  PAP 

On  a  national  basis,  support  for  the  Ad- 
ministration's welfare  reform  program  by 
Independent  businessmen,  that  would  give  a 
minimum  basic  family  Income,  appears  to 
be  holding  firm. 

The  computer  analysis  of  the  26,304  re- 
turns for  the  first  quarter  to  the  continuous 
survey  of  the  National  Federation  of  Inde- 
pendent Business  shows  60  percent  In  fa- 
vor, with  20  percent  opposed  and  11  per- 
cent holding  no  opinion.  The  vote  in  favor 
by  months  was:  61  percent  In  January,  down 
to  59  percent  In  February  and  up  to  60  per- 
cent In  March. 

But  a  further  analysis  of  the  results  on 
a  regional  basis  reflects  considerable  shift- 
ing of  btislnessmen's  opinion  in  both  direc- 
tions. 

In  the  New  England  States  where  only  61 
percent  were  found  In  January  to  be  In  fa- 
vor. In  March  this  Jumped  to  66  perceift.  In 
the  East  South  Central  states  where  In  Jan- 
uary only  48  percent  were  In  support,  this 
Increased  In  March  to  58  percent. 

In  the  East  North  Central  states  and  the 
South  Atlantic  states  the  support  for  the 
Administration's  proposal  holds  steady  at 
64  percent,  but  In  other  areas  an  erosion  of 
earlier  support  Is  indicated. 

In  the  Middle  Atlantic  states  where  73 
percent  were  in  favor  In  January.  It  dropped 
to  68  percent  In  BCarch,  In  the  Moun- 
tain States  it  dropped  from  64  to  52  percent 
and  In  the  Pacific  States  from  63  to  60  per- 
cent. In  the  West  South  Central  states  where 
a  majority  have  never  been  In  favor,  the  per- 


centage dropped  from  45  to  40  percent  in 
March. 

Although  the  continuous  field  survey  of 
the  National  Federation  usually  results  In 
around  25  percent  of  the  respondents  writ- 
ing In  their  additional  comments.  The  addi- 
tional comments  on  the  welfare  subject  ap- 
pear to  be  In  much  heavier  voliune,  Indi- 
cating a  high  degree  of  feeling  on  the  sub- 
ject. Typical  comments  In  favor  of  the  Ad- 
ministration's proposal  follow: 

A  California  oil  distributor  with  nine  em* 
ployees  says,  ".  .  .  keep  up  efforts  to  make 
welfare  programs  more  efficient  and  leas 
costly  over  the  long  run." 

The  proprietor  of  a  Southern  CaUfomla 
repair  shop  says,  "I  feel  (3,920  (obviously 
referring  to  the  earnings  a  family  could  have 
before  welfare  payments  would  be  cut  off) 
Is  not  enough  for  a  family  of  four.  $6,000 
would  be  more  like  It." 

A  Minnesota  realtor  says,  "Welfare  Is  some- 
thing I  think  very  Important.  However,  I  am 
fed  up  with  the  present  system  that  allows 
able-bodied  people  to  sit  on  their  hind  ends. 
Let's  get  a  program  to  train  these  people  to 
support  themselves." 

A  Michigan  sales  agency  with  four  em- 
ployees says,  "The  welfare  program  hae  be- 
come a  way  of  life  for  too  many  people  and 
reform  Is  greatly  needed." 

A  Wisconsin  water  service  operator  with 
six  employees  says,  "In  my  opinion  please 
help  the  welfare  people,  but  stop  giving  It  to 
them.  Training  is  a  wonderful  thing,  but 
they  can  do  unskilled  jobs." 

A  Tennessee  garage  owner  says,  "Welfare 
Is  one  oT  the  most  abused  programs  we  have. 
We  have  tried  to  get  some  of  the  big  strong 
yoimg  fellows  to  work  too  many  times.  They 
have  refused  becdQSe  their  families  were  get- 
ting welfare  and  food  stamps." 

A  California  Insurance  agent  says,  "Welfare 
costs  are  out  of  reason  and  can  only  go  higher 
unless  we  do  something  to  make  It  worth- 
while for  people  to  get  off  welfare." 

Those  opposed  to  the  Admlnjatratlon's 
plan  are  equally  as  expressive  of  their  view- 
point. 

'The  owner  of  a  Wisconsin  photographic 
stubio  expresses  a  viewpoint  of  many  who 
write  In  with  the  following:  "People  who 
draw  welfare  should  not  be  permitted  to 
vote." 

A  California  dry  cleaner  with  seven  em- 
ployees goes  even  further  In  this  direction 
writing,  "It  seemk  to  me  that  all  the  politi- 
cians are  worrying  about  Is  votes  from  welfare 
recipients.  Some  of  these  famlUes  have  had 
their  hands  out  for  two  or  three  generations 
and  couldnt  hold  a  job  if  they  had  one.  I 
cannot  see  a  minimum  basic  annual  Income 
to  able-bodied  families." 

An  Ohio  beverage  distributor  with  three 
employees  says,  "I  would  not  allow  any  kind 
of  benefit  for  people  able  to  work  .  . .  not  even 
food  stamps,  and  even  though  I  have  relatives 
In  another  state  on  relief,  I  feel  very  strongly 
about  this." 

A  dairy  operator  In  Kentucky  with  twelve 
employees  comments,  "I  am  opposed  to  as- 
sistance of  any  type  to  either  single  people 
or  married  couples.  This  Includes  food  stamps, 
unless  they  are  too  old  or  severely  handi- 
capped." 

A  South  Dakota  retaUer  says.  "Welfare  and 
relief  should  be  for  the  aged  and  only  those 
unable  to  work,  none  of  which  should  be 
money  but  purchase  orders  with  a  very  strict 
fine  of  $6,000  for  the  first  offense  of  anyone 
accepting  a  trade  of  groceries  for  liquor." 

A  Missouri  contractor  says,  "We  are  op- 
posed to  all  give-away  programs  to  persons 
who  are  able  to  work." 

Whether  respondents  are  for,  or  against, 
the  Administration's  program,  there  appears 
to  be  no  reluctance  to  make  their  viewpoints 
known. 
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Wklfase  Rktosm 
Practically  everybody  agrees  that  present 
programs  to  give  financial  aid  to  families 
with  dependent  children  have  not  worked. 
Therefore  the  Administration  is  urging  Con- 
gress to  adopt  some  new  proposals  which 
chiefly  would : 

1.  Initially  double  the  cost,  and  provide 
help  to  twice  the  people,  but  .  .  . 

2.  Eventually  encourage  those  able  to  work 
to  take  employment  and  get  off  relief. 

3.  Set  a  national  family  subsistence  mini- 
mum, but  provide  that  no  State  may  pay 
less  than  it  does  at  present. 

Now  here  are  some  of  the  features  of  this 
program.  How  do  you  feel  about  them? 


(a)  Require  all  able-bodied  recipients  of 
welfare  payments  to  accept  training  opportu- 
nities or  jobs  when  offered,  or  give  up  the 
right  to  welfare  payments  for  themselves. 

—  For 

—  Against 

—  No  Opinion 

(b)  Assure  a  minimum  basic  annual  in- 
come for  aU  families  who  cannot  adequately 
support  themselves,  provided  that  the  par- 
ents register  for,  and  accept,  employment  or 
Job  training  when  offered.  (Adults  In  these 
famines  would  be  encoviraged  to  work  by 
allowing  them  to  keep,  without  losing  bene- 
fits, the  first  $60  monthly  earned,  and  as  pri- 
vate earnings  increase  surrender  one  dollar 
m  welfare  for  each  two  dollars  earned,  with 


cutoff  of  government  assistance  for  a  family 
of  foxir  at  $3,920  earnings) . 

—  For 

—  Against 

—  No  Opinion 

(c)  Assure  a  minimum  monthly  income  oi 
$90  for  the  aged,  blind  and  disabled. 

—  For 

—  Against 

—  No  Opinion 

(d)  Provide  no  payments  at  all  to  im- 
employed  single  adults  who  are  not  handi- 
capped or  aged,  or  to  married  couples  with- 
out children,  but  allow  them  up  to  $300  m 
food  stamps  per  person  per  year. 

—  For 

—  Against 

—  No  Opinion 


Welfare  reform  proposals 


^ 


Work-training  requirement 


Minimum  basic  annual  income— 
AFDC 


Minimum  tiasic  income  aged, 
blind,  disabled 


No  income  assurance,  but  food 

stamps— Single  persons, 

diildless  couples 


State 


~ No  No  "' 

"^{  ,^  <4iss  ^  <.»S5  <."ss  <iss  ..^  »ig  rfa .- J  .^s  <ga 


Maine 

New  Hampshire. 

Vermont 

Massachusetts.. 
Rhode  Island... 
Connecticut 


206 
120 
102 
186 
64 
137 


ToUl  New  England - ^<*S 


New  York 

New  Jersey... 
Pennsylvania. 


1,167 
413 
901 


ToUl  Middle  Atlantic 4 2.««3 


::: 


Ohio 

Indiana : 

Illinois -1 ,  „c- 

Michigan f !•*• 

Wisconsin \- »* 


913 

1,0S1 

S42 


Total  East  North  Central 4,436 


Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota. 
South  Dakota. 

Nebraska 

Kansas 


755 
5S8 

545 
250 
102 
640 
356 


Total  West  North  Central. 


3.236 


Delaware. 

Maryland.. 

Wash 


> 

104 


ington,  D.C - „; 

lia  . ^/O 


Virginia 
West  Virginia. 
North  Carolina 
South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Ftorida 


96 
439 
277 
391 
722 


Total.  South  AttanUe 2.«6 


Kentucky... 
Tennessee.. 
Alabama... 
Mississippi. 


21 
556 
404 
320 


ToUl,  East  South  Central 1.301 


Arkansas.. 
Louisiana.. 
Oklahoma. 
Texas 


213 

359 

708 

2,647 


Total  West  South  Central 3.927 


Montana...... 

Idaho 

Wyoming 

Cotorado 

New  Mexico... 

Arizona 

UUh 

Nevada 


185 
314 
77 
659 
305 
276 
115 


ToUl  MounUin , 1-831 


Washington... 

Oregon 

California 

Alaska 

Hawaii 


692 
288 
3,104 
J.. 


Total  Pacific •   *-^3^ 

National  total 25.304 


97 
95 

8$ 


91 


98   1  76 

99 1  78 

99  : 1  «5 

M      I      1  61 

100 --  8| 

96  1      «  *5 

98 1 1  63 

It     i     2  jT" 

97  3 .-  65 

95 5  64 

96      1      3  68 

""97   2  Tr~ 

99 1  67 

96      »      \  Si 

93  3      2  64 

98  1 1  59 

96      1      2  65 

~~K  i     3  iT" 

96  1      3  68 

94  2      4  63 

99  1 TJ, 

99      1 53 

97  1      2  55 
96      1      3  61 

96      1      3  64 

75      13      13  75 

100    —  63 

100 ::: iw  - 

97 1      2  ♦! 

96  2      2  75 

97  I      ?  12 
99     1  66 

96 1      ♦  66 

99 1  78 

98  1      2  64 

~90      5      \  jT 

99  1      I  it 
97   3  78 

99 ::::::-.       i  «i 

98 2  54 

M    2  i^ 

«5      2      13  55 

94      1      6  54 

92 8  38 

92      1      8  41 

"1     I     i  ^ 

96 3 1  72 

29      ...     71  26 

97 3  55 


13 
19 
50 
36 

11 
47 


a 

3 
5 
3 
3 
8 


67 

10 

86 

3 

92 

1 

94 

3 

95  ... 

80 

10 

32 


88 


17 
32 
25 


9 
2 
11 


89 
90 
85 


23 


14 
29 
37 
23 
31 


8 
4 

12 
13 
10 


89 
90 
83 
84 
88 


26 


87 


24 

8 

19 

13 

24 

12 

14 

9 

36 

11 

37 

7 

21 

18 

89 
86 
85 
94 
86 
90 
84 


25 


11 


88 


13 
32 


13 
6 


44 

10 
44 
26 
21 
16 


13 

15 
5 
9 

13 
5 


63  . 

88 

100. 

85 

93 
91 
94 
91 
90 


28 


90 


24 
SO 
13 
56 


10 
6 
9 
3 


86 
91 
94 
91 


40 


92 


76 
24 
28 
49 


6 

21 
19 
13 


93 
77 
80 
78 


14 


79 


34 
30 
36 
31 
19 
2 
34 


8 
7 
13 
5 
9 
71 
11 


88 

85 
84 
94 
93 
24 
91 


11 


58 


25 


16 


81 


78 
62 
58 

a 


13 
26 
26 
.... 


10 
12 
16 


80 


61 


24 


15 


82 


60 


11 


85 


5 
6 
6 

10 


23 
11 
7 
3 
5 
9 


7 
3 
10 


6 

4 

11 

8 

6 


38 
9 


10 
5 
5 

3 

5 
5 


14 

4 
3 
3 


2 
18 
14 
13 


13 


5 

6  > 

9 

10 

4 

2 

75 

4 

15 


6 

8 

14 

»* 


13 


7* 
30 
17 
66 
86 
36 


58 


70 
64 
55 


64 


69 
42 
52 
66 
71 


60 


7 

77 

7 

62 

n 

46 

4 

65 

12 

61 

5 

65 

12 

39 

61 


63 
56 

67 
44 
56 

45 
71 
62 
64 


57 

43 
67 
50 


52 


72 
47 
53 
42 


46 


68 

31 
57 
83 
71 
26 
77 


62 


77 
69 
58 


62 


58 


13 

17 

55 

15 

79 

29 

11 

58 

34 


21 
29 
32 


9 

7 
12 


26 


10 


20 
53 
36 
24 
21 


11 

5 

12 

10 

8 


31 


15 
25 
30 
23 
34 
25 
34 


25 


7 
13 
24 
12 

S 
10 
26 


13 

33 

33  . 

41 

28 

50 

24 

29 

30 


25 
12 


16 
16 
5 
5 
9 
7 


34 

IT 

47 
27 
46 


10 

10 

6 

4 


40 


23 
32 
24 
47 


40 


22 
60 
31 
12 
24 
2 
17 


22 


5 
21 
23 
U 

~14 

^0 
9 

12 
4 
S 

72 
6 

li 


14 
25 
26 
.... 


9 

7 
17 

"19 


24 


IS 


30 


12 
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I  From  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  0.  1970) 

BUSINXSSMKN    Spur   ON    WSLFAJtK   PLAN 

(By  Vincent  J.  Biirke) 

SevenU  national  organizations  of  buslneas- 
men  are  lining  up  to  support  President 
Nixon's  proposal  to  extend  federal  money  to 
"working  poor"  families  with  children. 

Because  of  the  wide  backing  it  has  gained 
In  the  business  community  and  the  belated, 
grudging  endorsement  it  got  from  the  AFL>- 
CIO,  the  administration's  $4-6-bllllon  wel- 
fare reform  bill  seems  certain  to  pass  the 
House  by  a  lopsided  margin. 

It  will  be  called  up  for  House  action  this 
week  or  next  under  a  procedure  barring  floor 
amendments.  Senate  hearings  are  expected 
to  start  late  this  month. 

One  business  group  lobbying  against  the 
President's  family  assistance  prograni  Is  the 
VS.  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

[Another  business  organization,  the  Coun- 
cil of  State  Chambers  of  Commerce,  also  re- 
leased a  report  yesterday  m  which  It  said  the 
President's  plan  would  add  more  than  10 
mllUon  people  to  public  assistance  rolls  and 
almost  triple  the  coat  to  the  federal  gov- 
ernment.) 

Here  are  the  positions  of  other  business 
groups: 

The  National  Association  of  Manufacturers 
has  sent  letters  to  all  House  members  urging 
them  to  vote  for  the  President's  bill. 

The  Council  for  Economic  Development,  a 
business-dominated  research  group,  will  an- 
nounce Tuesday  that  Its  lengthy  study  of 
welfare  had  led  It  to  endorse  basic  prin- 
ciples of  the  administration  plan. 

A  group  of  80  of  the  nation's  top  cor- 
porate leaders  recently  signed  a  Joint  state- 
ment calling  for  House  passage  of  the  family 
assistance  program. 

The  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business,  Inc.,  has  been  conducting  a  post- 
card poll  of  Its  members  on  Mr.  Nixon's  plan. 
So  far  25J04  have  answered  and  the  line-up 
Is  80  per  cent  In  favor.  38  per  cent  opposed 
and  12  per  cent  no  opinion. 

The  New  England  Council,  a  group  orga- 
nized to  foster  the  region's  economic  devel- 
opment, in  a  form  letter  urged  all  House 
members  from  New  England  to  vote  in  favor 
of  the  legislation. 

The  President's  plan  would  put  a  federal 
floor  under  the  Income  of  all  families  with 
children  and  would  provide  supplementary 
cash  to  families  whose  heads  are  working 
at  low-paid  Jobs. 

The  national  Chamber  of  Commerce,  which 
claims  to  be  "the  principal  spokesman  for 
the  American  business  community,"  is  ada- 
mantly opposed  to  extending  federal  wel- 
fare to  any  family  with  a  father  working 
full  time,  no  matter  how  low  the  wages. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  bu- 
reaucratic monstrosity  has  been  allowed 
to  go  unchecked  for  more  than  a  third  of 
a  century.  Last  week,  many  of  us  took  the 
opportunity  to  change  It. 

I  am  referring  to  our  welfare  system 
which  has  threatened  to  bankrupt  local 
and  State  governments  as  well  as  the 
Federal  Government.  Not  only  is  the  cost 
outrageous,  the  welfare  program  has 
failed.  It  produces  third  and  fourth  gen- 
eration welfare  recipients:  it  makes  it 
more  profitable  for  a  man  not  to  work; 
and  It  eneourages  a  man  to  desert  his 
family. 

The  President  has  approached  welfare 
in  a  very  constructive  and  practical 
manner,  and  I  was  pleased  to  cosponsor 
his  proposals  and  vote  for  the  Family 
Assistance  Act  of  1970,  H.R.  16311.  This 
act  will  provide  for  the  working  poor, 
revenue  sharing  with  States  and  locali- 
ties, effective  job  training,  and  day-care 
centers  for  children  of  working  mothers. 


These  new  proposals  offer  a  ray  of 
hope  for  those  caught  in  the  cycle  of  un- 
employment and  welfare.  The  welfare 
plan  sets  work  requirements  for  able  re- 
cipients. At  the  same  time,  it  offers  in- 
centives to  work  because  it  allows  recipi- 
ents to  take  home  a  large  share  of  what 
they  can  earn  without  cutting  off  much 
needed  family  assistance  payments. 

The  Family  Assistance  Act  will  provide 
a  family  of  four  with  an  annual  federally 
supplied  IncDme  of  $1,600:  $500  for  the 
first  two  family  members  and  $300  for 
each  additional  member. 

This  is  a  small  sum  for  a  family  of 
four  to  live  on,  but  at  least  it  is  a  start 
in  meeting  our  obligations,  and  it  will  be 
supplemented  by  the  States. 

A  working  head  of  a  household  could 
retain  the  first  $720  of  his  earnings  and 
50  percent  of  his  Income  above  that 
amount.  Assistance  would  not  be  cut  off 
until  his  income  reached  $3,920. 

The  thrust  of  this  legislation  is  that  it 
will  help  the  working  poor.  It  will  help 
those  who  are  trying  to  provide  for  their 
families  by  themselves,  but  cannot  quite 
make  ends  meet.  It  offers  independence 
and  self-reliance  to  such  men  and 
women. 

Under  the  present  system,  a  man  can 
see  other  families  getting  more  on  wel- 
fare than  he  is  getting  by  working.  The 
man-ln-the-house  rule  now  encourages 
the  man  to  leave  the  home,  because  then 
his  family  can  receive  more  welfare 
money.  It  discourages  work,  because 
every  dollar  that  a  man  makes  is  taken 
from  his  welfare  payments — or  he  is  dis- 
qualified altogether  if  he  takes  a  Job. 

To  be  eligible  for  family  assistance,  the 
head  of  the  family  must  register  for  work 
or  job  training,  l^iis  excludes  mothers  of 
preschool  age  children  and  mothers  in  a 
household  where  the  father  is  registered. 
Each  person  on  a  training  program  would 
receive  an  allowance  of  S30  a  month. 

Another  aspect  of  this  bill  which  I  have 
been  advocating  for  some  time,  is  child 
day-care  centers.  It  provides  that  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  make  grants  to  public  and  pri- 
vate agencies  for  the  establishment  of 
day-care  centers. 

The  need  for  these  day-care  centers  is 
becoming  more  apparent.  There  are  12 
million  children  whose  mothers  now 
work  outside  the  home.  The  present  day- 
care facilities  can  accommodate  1 
million  children. 

Many  mothers  who  are  presently  on 
welfare  would  be  more  than  willing  to 
go  to  work  if  they  were  assured  their 
children  would  receive  sound,  healthful 
care  along  with  educational  and  social 
development  programs. 

In  addition,  the  bill  discourages  deser- 
tion of  families.  A  father  who  abandons 
his  family  will  be  liable  to  the  Federal 
Government  for  the  benefits  his  family 
receives  under  family  assistance. 

It  is  obvious  that  our  present  program 
has  failed.  We  are  pouring  more  and 
more  money  Into  welfare,  and  receiving 
no  returns.  It  took  25  years,  from  1935  to 
1960,  for  the  aid  to  dependent  children 
program  to  reach  the  billion  dollar  mark. 
In  only  7  years,  the  program  was  costing 
an  additional  bllUon.  In  1968,  the  cost 
rose  by  another  half  billion  dollars. 


The  cost  that  New  York  State  is  pac- 
ing in  welfare  is  inordinate.  Since  1935, 
the  cost  for  State  and  county  govern- 
ments has  increased  tenfold. 

The  bill  we  are  considering  today 
would  alleviate  much  of  the  strain  on 
the  local  governments.  The  Family  As- 
sistance Act  calls  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  assume  a  large  share  of  State 
welfare  payments.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  reimburse  the  States  for  a 
fiat  30  percent  of  their  payments. 

I  was  pleased  to  support  this  plan.  It 
will  give  each  man  an  opportunity  to 
fulfill  his  potential,  it  will  return  the 
dignity  of  work,  and  it  will  restore  self- 
esteem  to  the  recipient.  People  who  are 
taken  off  the  dole  line  will  realize  a  re- 
spect for  themselves  and  their  ability  to 
make  their  own  way. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  would  the 
Chair  lt>e  kind  enough  to  advise  at  this 
point  as  to  the  time  remaining  for  both 
sides  in  general  debate? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  majority  has 
remaining  1  hour  and  25  minutes.  There 
is  remaining  1  hour  and  48  minutes  for 
the  minority. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Together  that  is  as  much 
as  3  hours  or  more. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  advises 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  that  there 
is  a  total  of  3  hours  and  15  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  view  of 
that  fact,  it  is  quite  evident  to  me  that 
we  will  not  be  able  to  complete  all  gen- 
eral debate  and  have  a  vote  on  the  bill 
on  final  passage  as  early  tomorrow  after- 
noon as  I  had  hoped  to  be  the  case.  I 
had  told  many  Members  that  I  was  hope- 
ful we  could  have  the  vote  by  not  later 
than  2  o'clock.  However,  it  now  looks 
as  if  it  might  be  later  than  that.  We  do 
not  intend  to  use  any  further  time  this 
afternoon. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  view  of  these  cir- 
cumstances. I  move  that  the  Committee 
do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  Euid 
the  Sipeaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Albert), 
having  assumed  the  chair.  Mr.  Dingell, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  re- 
ported that  that  Committee,  having  had 
under  consideration  the  bill  (H.R.  16311) 
to  authorize  a  family  assistance  plan 
providing  basic  benefits  to  low- income 
families  with  children,  to  provide  incen- 
tives for  employment  and  traininz  to 
improve  the  capacity  for  employment  of 
members  of  such  families,  to  achieve 
greater  uniformity  of  treatment  of 
recipients  under  the  Federal-State  pub- 
lic assistance  programs  and  to  otherwise 
improve  such  programs,  and  for  other 
purposes,  had  come  to  no  resolution 
thereon. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  desiring 
to  do  so  may  have  5  days  within  which 
to  extend  their  remarks  in  the  body  of 
the  Rkcord  on  the  bill  which  we  liave 
had  under  consideration  today,  H.R. 
16311. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore    (Mr. 


Price  of  Illinois).  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Arkansas? 
There  was  no  objection. 


REQUEST   AS   TO   THE   HOUR   OF 
MEETING  ON  TOMORROW 


Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  It  adjourn  to  mee^  at 
11  o'clock  tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  may  I  ask  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  if  this  means 
that  H.R.  16516.  the  authorization  bill 
for  1971  for  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  has  been  de- 
programed? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  We  have  discussed  this 
matter  with  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  committee  and  I  have  discussed  it 
with  the  leadership  on  both  sides.  It  has 
not  been  deprogramed,  but  there  is  some 
question  about  whether  this  matter 
should  be  taken  up  this  week  or  not. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  further  re- 
serving the  right  to  object.  I  will  ask  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  whether 
or  not  H.R.  14385  has  been  removed  from 
the  program?  After  all  I  have  heard  here 
today  I  believe  anything  could  happen 
in  this  House.  As  I  understand  it,  this 
Is  to  subsidize  the  transportation  of  de- 
partmental employees  from  their  old 
place  of  business  or  residence  to  a  new 
one  near  or  in  Rockville,  Md.,  and  back, 
on  a  daily  commuter  basis.  Is  this  still 
on  the  program? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  I  have  dis- 
cussed this  matter  with  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  and  I 
believe  It  Is  his  desire  and  the  desire  of 
the  members  of  his  committee  that  If 
this  matter  is  not  reached,  as  I  am  sure 
it  will  not  be.  early  this  week,  they  would 
prefer  it  to  go  over. 

Mr.  HALL.  Then,  it  is  the  plan  to  meet 
early  in  order  to  complete  the  bill  cur- 
rently imder  consideration  and  let  the 
"Tuesday-to-Thursday"  boys  Ijave  the 
rest  of  the  week  off? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Let  all  the  Members 
have  the  rest  of  the  week  off 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

Mr.  HALL.  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  are 
going  to  force  this  issue,  there  will  be.  I 
am  still  reserving  the  right  to  object. 

I  happen  to  know  that  many  commit- 
tees, including  that  of  the  occupant  of 
the  Chair,  are  scheduled  for  important 
markup  meetings  tomorrow,  and  I  am 
not  sure  how  we  can  continue  to  get  the 
work  of  the  House  done  if  we  fiy  Into  the 
face  of  the  committees  that  have  set 
meetings.  And  It  seems  fairly  inconsist- 
ent to  me  to  let  committees  meefc.  during 
debate,  because  they  allegedly  have  wit- 


nesses from  across  the  Nation  on  the  one 
hand;  and  then  come  in  early  and  inter- 
rupt meetings  of  committees  on  the 
other,  so  that  the  Tuesday-to-Thursday 
club  can  adjourn  early  on  Thursday 
afternoon. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  cannot  answer  for  the 
gentleman's  committee.  I  would  like  to 
say  this:  that  we  had  understood  that 
the  vote  would  come  early  on  this  bill.  We 
have  had  a  very  productive  week.  There 
have  been  three  appropriation  bills,  and 
one  of  the  major  bills  in  the  welfare  area 
for  many  years. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  depends 
on  the  individual's  definition  of  "pro- 
duction." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Objection 
is  heard. 


REAL  ISSUE  IN  AIR  SLOWDOWN 

(Mr.  MOSS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  now  that  it 
appears  that  a  picture  of  comparative 
calm  is  beginning  to  emerge  in  the  air 
traflac  controllers  "sick-out,"  it  might  be 
very  beneficial  to  the  Members  of  the 
House  to  read  an  account  which  I  found 
most  interesting  in  setting  forth  some 
of  the  issues  which  provoked  the  air  con- 
trollers to  take  the  action  which  they  felt 
necessary  to  dramatize  the  adverse  situa- 
tions under  which  they  were  forced  to 
perform  their  duties. 

Prom  the  April  13  Issue  of  UjS.  News 
and  World  Report,  I  insert  two  headlined 
articles,  one  containing  a  background 
summary  and  the  other,  excerpts  from 
the  Corson  committee  report.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  read  these  two  articles: 
Real  Issitx  in  Am  Slowdown 
(Note. — ^Latest  "slck-out"  by  air  trafllc 
controllers  throws  a  spotUght  on  the  issue 
that  worries  the  public  most:  Is  the  U.S.  air- 
transport system  overloaded?  What  is  being 
done  to  assure  that  planes  fly  safely — and  on 
time — In  the  1970b?) 

The  third  work  slowdown  by  alr-trafllc 
controllers  in  20  months  wrecked  Easter 
vacation  plans  for  tens  of  thousands  of  fami- 
lies, dealt  hard-pressed  airlines  a  heavy  fi- 
nancial blow,  and  caused  many  to  wonder 
about  the  future  of  U.S.  air  service. 

Federal  officials  charged  the  1970  slow- 
down was  strictly  a  power  play  by  the  leaders 
of  the  Professional  Air  Traffic  Controllers 
Organization. 

PATCO's  alleged  goal  was  recognition  as 
the  barga  nlng  agent  for  most  controllers.  It 
Is  one  of  six  labor  groups  to  which  air-traffic 
personnel  belong. 

Members  of  PATCO  who  took  part  In  the 
slowdjwn— about  1.800  at  the  peak  of  ab- 
senteeism— countercharged  that  they  were 
only  protesting  bad  working  conditions. 
Including  some  that  can  compromise  the 
safety  of  air  travelers. 

AlrUnes.  caught  In  the  middle,  cut  back 
schedules  to  maintain  safety  standards  as 
long  as  the  slowdown  lasted.  They  also  made 
plans  to  sue  PATCO  for  financial  damages 
resulting  from  the  mass  "sick  call."  a  de- 
vice employed  by  controllers  because  they 
are  forbidden  by  law  to  strike  outright. 

Not  only  countless  travelers,  but  busi- 
nesses, colleges,  hospitals,  government 
agencies  and  other  Institutions  depending  on 


freight  and  mall  by  air  shared  in  the  costs  of 
the  slowdown  and  the  ensuing  frustrations. 

On  April  2,  a  federal  court  announced  an 
agreement  had  been  reached  between  the 
PATCO  leaders  and  the  Govenunent  aimed 
at  ending  the  work  dispute.  As  late  as  April 
3,  however,  much  of  the  nation's  airline 
system  still  was  In  slow  motion,  with  flight 
cutbacks  especially  severe  In  the  Northeast- 
ern quarter  of  the  country. 

MISTAKES   IN    TRE    19eo'S 

Roots  of  today's  troubles,  aviation  experts 
agree,  go  back  to  the  early  1960s.  At  that 
time,  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration 
and  the  airlines  grossly  underestimated  the 
coming  boom  In  air  travel. 

The  FAA  thought  It  was  overstaffed  with 
controllers  and  let  their  numbers  dwindle 
for  nearly  five  years.  It  even  closed  Its  acad- 
emy for  the  training  of  new  controllers  In 
Oklahoma  City. 

Equipment-Improvement  programs  were 
allowed  to  lag.  Management  policies  were  not 
being  adjusted  to  growing  problems. 

In  the  summer  of  1968,  the  first  blowup 
came  when  members  of  PATCO  engaged  in  a 
work  slowdown  by  following  to  the  letter 
all  FAA  rules  In  directing  aircraft.  That  was 
a  warning  that  the  controllers  were  \m- 
bappy — and  increasingly  organized. 

In  June,  1969,  came  the  first  "slckout," 
bringing  air  traffic  almost  to  a  halt  In  some 
of  the  busiest  airports. 

The  current  stoppage  was  triggered  by  a 
dispute  with  PATCO,  when  FAA  ordered  the 
transfer  of  three  controllers  from  the  Baton 
Rouge,  La.,  airport  to  other  facilities. 

PATCO  charged  It  was  an  antiunion  move, 
since  all  three  were  PATCO  members.  FAA 
said  It  was  a  move  to  improve  service,  fol- 
lowing pilots'  complaints. 

The  crisis  In  1969  led  to  appointment  of  a 
special  Investigating  committee  headed  by 
John  J.  Corson,  a  prominent  alr-traffl: 
expert. 

The  Corson  committee  made  Its  report  to 
Secretary  of  Transportation  John  A.  Volpe 
last  January  29.  and  voiced  a  clear  warning 
of  more  turmoil.  The  report  contained  this 
statement: 

"FAA  cannot  now  command  the  full  sup- 
port of  many  members  of  the  work  force  In 
its  terminals  and  | route  control)  centers. 

"Indeed,  members  of  this  committee  have 
never  previously  observed  a  situation  in 
which  there  Is  as  much  mutual  resentment 
and  antagonism  between  management  and 
its  employes." 

Some  of  the  complaints  of  alr-trafflc  work- 
ers, and  deficiencies  In  the  airways  system, 
are  described  In  excerpts  from  the  Corson 
committee  report  that  are  given  on  page  26. 
Pay  Is  not  one  of  the  controllers'  major 
complaints.  They  are  paid  from  815,000  to 
$20,000  a  year.  Their  main  financial  demand 
Is  said  to  concern  a  retirement  plan  geared 
more  closely  to  an  occupation  where  a  man 
"bums  out"  after  about  20  years. 


"CBKAT  stress" 

More  basic  Is  the  reaction  to  a  growing 
workload,  and  persistent  understafflng.  espe- 
cially at  the  "route-control  centers"  which 
direct  aircraft  as  they  approach  and  depart 
from  big  cities. 

There  are  21  of  these  centers.  Almost  half 
of  all  air  controllers  work  at  them.  The  Cor- 
son committee  found  most  of  the  dUcontent 
was  in  these  Installations,  and  It  was  here 
that  most  absenteeUm  occurred  In  the  slow- 
down that  began  March  25. 
'  Scores  of  Individual  controllers  told  the 
Corson  committee  of  tension,  anxiety  and 
exhaustion.  The  committee  summed  up  the 
mental  state  of  many  staffing  the  control 
centers  as  follows: 

"There  Is  compelling  evidence  that  many 
controllers  work  for  varying  periods  of  time 
under  great  stress.  They  are  confronted  with 
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the  necessity  of  making  successive  decisions 
carrying  life  and  death  consequences  within 
v^ahort  time  frames.  ...  The  Job.  unUke 
most  requires  constant  standards  of  perfec- 
tlon  and  even  when  traffic  conditions  are  not 
oartlcularly  demanding,  the  controller  In 
many  facilities  Is  anticipating  a  deluge  which 
will  tax  his  capacity  to  perform  in  a  thought- 
ful and  safe  fashion." 

WHEN    FATIOUX    HTTS 

A  reminder  of  what  can  happen  came  on 
March  26.  when  the  National  Transportation 
Safety  Board  made  public  a  letter  by  Its 
chairman.  John  H.  Reed,  to  Federal  Avlatton 
Administrator  John  H.  Shaffer. 

The  board  had  Just  investigated  an  acci- 
dent at  Salt  Lake  City  last  December  3.  where 
a  small  plane  was  caught  In  the  turbulence 
of  a  large  airliner.  No  one  was  klUed.  but 
the  little  plane  crashed. 

The  Safety  Board  concluded  the  air  con- 
troller had  permitted  the  small  plane  to  fly 
too  cloee  to  the  airliner.  whUe  both  craft 
were  making  landings  by  instruments  in  bad 
weather. 

Chairman  Reed  wrote  that  the  error  appar- 
ently was  due  to  fatigue.  The  air  controller 
was  suffering  from  a  cold,  and  had  returned 
to  work  after  a  period  of  only  10  hours  off 
duty,  including  five  hours  of  sleep. 

MAMPOWXm  SHOBTACES  AHXAO 

As  early  as  1967.  the  PAA  had  reversed 
Itself  and  started  trying  to  build  up  Its  con- 
troller staff.  The  FAA  Academy  In  Oklahoma 
now  Is  running  double  shifts. 

In  fact,  one  current  problem  la  that  airport 
towers  and  control  centers  are  cluttered  with 
almost  5.000  academy  graduates  who  are  get- 
ting the  three  to  toMi  years  of  on-the-job 
training  which  Is  required  to  qualify  them 
as  Journeyman  controllers. 

The  Corson  committee  estimated  that  FAA 
needs  4.200  more  people — mostly  controllers — 
by  this  coming  June  to  meet  demands  of  ris- 
ing traffic  and  to  replace  men  who  leave  their 
Jobs.  The  committee  predicted,  however,  that 
no  more  than  3,000  can  be  added  by  that 
time. 

This  Indicates  no  lessening  of  understafllng 
problems  can  be  expected  In  the  Immediate 

future. 

SQXTiFMurr  CAPS 

Aggravating  the  situation  are  equipment 
gape  that  will  be  overcome  slowly,  too. 

Much  of  the  present  radio  and  radar  gear 
Is  obsolete  and  inadequate.  There  is  not 
enough  of  It,  In  some  places. 

PAA  Administrator  Shaffer  predicts  that 
Congress  will  soon  pass  the  Aviation  Facili- 
ties Expansion  Act,  providing  about  2.6  bU- 
Uon  dollars  for  improved  hardware  for  the 
airways  system.  But,  even  with  more  funds, 
officials  say.  it  wlU  be  several  years  before 
all  the  needed  eqxUpment  can  be  installed. 
The  best  help  that  controllers  will  get  any 
time  soon  wlU  be  new  device*  for  the  auto- 
<  mated  control  of  aircraft,  employing  com- 
puters. 

These  device*  are  being  Installed  In  the 
route-control  centers  and  In  the  busiest  air- 
port towers.  But  the  race  between  expanded 
facilities  and  increasing  traffic  will  go  on. 

Between  1970  and  1973.  traffic  controlled 
by  airport  towers  Is  expected  to  rise  30  per 
cent  At  route  centers,  the  Increase  Is  ex- 
pected to  be  at  least  20  per  cent.  That  Is 
about  double  FAA's  earlier  eetlmatee. 
roB  an  coxTSoixna 

Aircraft  Directed  by  Route-Control  Cen- 
ters: 1963—10.6  mllUon;  1969 — 21.6  mlUlon— 
An  Increase  of  104  per  cent. 

IIOU  PLANX8  TO  WATCH 

Traffic  Controllers  on  the  Job  at  Route- 
Control  Centers:  1983—6.620;  1969—8,666— 
An  Increase  of  31  per  cent. 


trollers:    higher  work  loads,   more  tension. 

Increasing  restlveneas  among  thoee  manning 
radars  and  other  guidance  aids  at  route  cen- 
ters. AND.  by  1973:  Another  20  per  cent  In- 
creaes  In  planes  under  control  by  the  route 
centers  Is  forecast. 


With  traffic  doubled  In  six  yean,  and  toss 
than  a  one-third  rise  In  the  number  of  oon- 


THE  INADEQUACY  OP  IMPORTED 
MEAT  INSPECTION 

(Mr.  MELCHER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 
Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
other  day.  the  Meat  Importers  Council, 
which  is  engaged  in  lobbjrlng,  sent 
around  to  Members  of  this  body  the  first 
in  a  series  of  supposedly  educational 
articles  about  imported  meats.  1  his  very 
first  article  was  intended  to  show  that 
meat  shipped  into  the  United  States  is 
flawlessly  wholesome  and  sanitary. 

If  the  degree  of  sanitary  inspection  of 
foreign  meat  Imports  is  pertinent  to  cur- 
rent legislative  problems — and  It  is,  for 
there  Is  a  clamor  to  Increase  imported 
meat  quotas — then  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress need  a  considerably  more  detailed 
knowledge  of  imported  meat  sanitation 
inspection  than  the  glamour  story  the 
meat  importers  have  presented. 

As  a  veterinarian,  I  have  a  basic  in- 
terest in  our  meat  supply  and  insight 
into  meat  inspection  procedures.  I  have 
been  looking  into  them  as  time  has  per- 
mitted. 

We  are  extremely  finicky  about  who 
touches  meat  in  our  domestic  plans,  and 
our  sanitary  inspection  assures  its  whole- 
somen^  here  in  the  United  States.  We 
have  high  standards  in  the  US.  plants 
that  c<Misumers  can  rely  on  to  provide 
the  best  In  quality  and  wholesomenesa. 
In  the  Nation,  we  have  7,050  inspectors 
on  the  Federal  payroll  to  keep  a  constant 
eye  on  1.062  plants  which  slaughter 
and/or  process  either  meat  animals  or 
poultry.  That  does  not  include  State 
inspectors. 

The  7.050  includes  945  full-time  vet- 
erinarians and  5.327  full-time  "food  In- 
spectors." plus  124  veterinarians  and  654 
food  inspectors  who  work  intermittently, 
or  part  time.  The  full-time  total  is  6.272. 
These  iiispectors  examine  every  animal 
for  health  before  slaughter  and  every 
carcass  after  slaughter  which  goes 
through  a  federally  Inspected  packing 
plant.  If  the  carcass  meat  is  boned  and 
cut  for  hamburger  and  manufacturing 
uses,  it  gets  "on  line"  inspection  of  the 
pieces  as  they  go  into  lots  to  be  ground 
or  flaked  for  use. 

It  Is  another  story,  however,  on  the 
imported  meat  side. 

We  import  one  billion,  six  hundred 
million  pounds  of  meat  per  year  from 
over  1,100  foreign  licensed  plants  around 
the  world  authorized  to  sell  in  the  United 
States.  Most  of  this  meat  is  frozen, 
boned-out  meat,  which  ends  up  in  the 
meat  counters  of  the  country  as  ham- 
burger, bologna,  weiners.  or  cold  cuts.  To 
inspect  all  of  this  for  sanitation  and 
wholesomeness  there  are  25  to  30  full- 
time  U.S.  Inspectors  plus  part-time  in- 
spection from  others,  as  needed,  to  make 
up  to  the  equivalent  of  75  full-time  In- 
spectors. 

We  rely  for  sanitation  inspection  in 
the  foreign  plants  on  the  foreign  coun- 


tries. To  check  on  them  we  have  15  vet- 
erinarians, known  as  "foreign  review  of- 
ficers." who  keep  an  eye  on  about  1,100 
packing  plants  around  the  world  ap- 
proved to  ship  meat  to  the  United  States. 
There  are  more  foreign  plants  approved 
than  are  federally  inspected  in  this  coun- 
try. Those  plants  are  all  supposed  to 
have  pre-mortem  and  post-mortem  in- 
spection equal  to  ours  in  the  United 
States.  They  are  supposed  to  be  equally 
sanitary. 

Until  a  few  years  ago  the  requirement 
was  that  their  inspection  be  substantial- 
ly up  to  ours;  now  it  is  supposed  to  be 
equal,  and  we  have  15  men  who  try  to 
visit  each  of  the  1.100  foreign  plants  at 
least  once  a  year  to  see  that  they  main- 
tain standards  equal  to  ours.  365  days  a 
year  and  366  on  leap  year.  A  few  of  the 
bigger  plants  get  more  than  one  visit  a 
year,  possibly  two  or  three  or  even  four, 
but  I  am  told  that  because  the  task  is 
such  an  enormous  one  for  so  few  "for- 
eign review  officers."  that  sometimes 
some  plants  do  not  get  visited  every  year. 
These  men,  by  necessity,  spend  much  of 
their  time  flying  the  globe  from  Wash- 
ington to  foreign  lands  and  then  travel- 
ing to  the  plants  for  their  rare  visits. 

This  force  is  totally  inadequate  to  do 
much  more  than  inspect  the  character 
of  the  plants — the  architectural  and  en- 
gineering features,  equipment  and  pro- 
cedural arrangements,  get  a  fleeting  pre- 
mortem  glimpse  of  a  few  live  animals  in 
holding  pens,  and  an  equally  fleeting 
glance  at  some  tiny  fraction  of  the  post- 
mortem product — far  less  than  1  percent, 
for  if  they  sUyed  at  the  plant  a  whole 
day  and  watched  all  the  meat  come  off 
the  line  that  day  it  would  be  only  about 
one-third  of  1  percent  of  armual  produc- 
tion. These  15  foreign  review  officers  are 
spread  so  thin  that  their  function  Is  one 
of  a  visiting  dignitary  rather  than  the 
nuts  and  bolts  of  Inspection  for  compli- 
ance with  sanitary  regulations. 

We  are  dependent  on  the  inspectors  of 
the  exporting  nations  for  the  pre-mortem 
and  post-mortem  inspections  and  on  line 
examinations  of  meat  produced  there 
and  sold  several  weeks  later  in  this 
country. 

But  the  proof  of  the  pudding  Is  in  the 
eating  and  we  shall  now  review  the  im- 
ported meat  after  several  weeks  on  board 
ship  after  It  reaches  the  United  States. 

Our  next  glimpse  of  the  meat  is  on 
the  docks  here  or  at  Interior  processing 
plants,  and  again  it  is  Just  a  glimpse. 
The  one  billion,  six  hundred  million 
poimds  of  Imported  meat,  processed, 
fresh,  canned,  cooked  or  frozen,  inspected 
by  the  75  Inspectors  is  done  in  the  United 
States  on  a  random  sampling  basis,  a 
tiny  fraction  of  samples  from  each  lot 
drawn  at  random  from  each  shipment, 
that  allows  some  minor,  major,  and  criti- 
cal defects  to  "get  by." 

Let  me  say  that  infectious  disease  for 
man  or  animal  brought  into  the  United 
States  by  these  imports  has  not.  to  my 
knowledge,  occurred.  As  a  veterinarian  I 
observe  that  the  safeguards  of  the  in- 
spection system  and  cooking  has  elimi- 
nated, tmtil  now,  introduction  of  trans- 
missible disease.  This  is  an  area  where 
constant  review  is  necessary  and  I  flnd 
on  preliminary  investigation  that  there 
may  be  need  for  tightening  up  inspec- 
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tlon  regulations  to  avoid  any  possible  In- 
troduction of  disease. 

But  as  to  wholesomeness,  there  Is  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  our  system  of 
Inspecting  the  Imported  meat  on  the 
docks  or  at  interior  plants  is  an  incom- 
plete Job  based  on  a  haphazard  system 
that  does  not  assure  the  American  con- 
sumer wholesomeness  on  which  he  can 

rely. 

My  confidence  in  the  inspection  sys- 
tem is  shaken  because  very  little— less 
than  1  percent  of  the  imported  meat  is 
actually  Inspected  by  U.S.  inspectors  and 
the  standards  themselves  are  set  to  tol- 
erate one  minor  defect  in  each  30  pounds, 
one  major  defect  per  400  pounds,  and 
one  critical  defect  per  3,000  pounds  of 
the  imported  meat  that  is  actually  In- 
spected. 
What  are  some  of  the  defects? 
To  mention  a  few — some  of  the  more 
distasteful  are  blood  clots  of  various  sizes, 
ingesta  or  stomach  contents,  feces,  fecal 
material  or  in  a  simpler  term— manure. 
How  do  you  like  that  in  your  ham- 
burger? 

In  varying  amounts  these  defects  are 
acceptable  and  the  lots  of  imported  meat 
are  cleared  for  entry  into  our  country 
for  processing  and  for  sale  in  the  meat 
counters  and  labeled  "Inspected  and 
passed  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture." 
The  procedure  by  steps  is  as  follows: 
When  a  refrigerated  boatload  of  Im- 
ported meat  arrives  at  a  dock  in  the 
United  States,  stevedores  unload  the 
cargo  on  the  dock  and  it  is  sorted  Into 
lots,  or  consignments  to  U.S.  purchasers. 
If  it  is  manufacturing  meat — to  go  into 
hamburger,  weiners.  sausage  or  proc- 
essed products,  it  is  frozen  into  50  pound 
blocks.  If  it  Is  meat  cuts,  it  is  frozen  in 
boxes  of  irregular  total  weight. 

When  the  lots,  lifted  out  of  the  hold  of 
the  ship  on  pallets,  are  sorted  in  the  out- 
door temperatures  of  the  dock  into  lots, 
our  inspector  makes  a  random  selection 
of  boxes — considerably  less  than  1  per- 
cent of  all  the  meat  from  which  samples 
are  to  be  thawed  and  Inspected.  Some 
pallets  have  to  be  dismantled  to  get  at 
a  box  In  the  center.  There  is  pressure,  of 
course,  in  most  instances,  to  get  the  Job 
done  quickly  and  the  meat  en  into  refrig- 
erated storage  before  it  starts  to  thaw. 
As  soon  as  the  random  samples  have 
been  selected,  they  are  marked  and  sent 
by  truck  to  tho  Inspection  station,  other 
cartons  are  stamped  "passed"  and  put  In 
refrigerated  railroad  cars,  trucks,  or  oc- 
casionally in  warehouses  to  be  held  until 
the  inspection  procedures  have  been  com- 
pleted. Pressure  continues  of  course  to 
get  the  meat  moving.  If  a  consignment 
falls  to  psiss  Inspection,  and  about  1% 
percent  of  fresh  frozen  meat  does  fall,  it 
has  to  be  reassembled  and  shipped  back 
out  of  the  United  States,  no  one  knows 
where  except  the  shippers. 

When  the  rsmdom  samples  reach  the 
Inspection  station,  generally  within  a 
half  mile  of  the  dock,  it  is  on  a  truck 
with  a  driver  supplied  by  the  importer, 
and  not  always  locked.  Samples  of  meat 
are  then  taken  out  of  the  random  selec- 
tion of  boxes.  If  it  Is  a  box  of  meat  cuts, 
it  Is  one  of  the  four  or  five  cuts  usually 
in  a  box.  If  it  Is  a  50  pound  block  of 


manufacturing  meat,  a  four-Inch  slice, 
or  two  2-lnch  slices  comprising  about  24 
percent  of  the  block  are  sawed  out  with 

A   b&Ild   SAW 

These  samples  are  then  put  in  plastic 
bags,  immersed  in  125°  circulating 
water,  and  thawed  out.  Once  thawed 
they  are  further  sliced  and  inspected  for 
defects  as  representative  samples  of  the 
whole  consignment  or  shipment.  The  fi- 
nal Inspection  is  on  a  very  small  frac- 
tion— less  than  1  percent  of  the  meat 
entering  the  United  States. 

I  offer  for  the  record,  to  appear  at  the 
end  of  my  remarks,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture's  form  CP-450  which  out- 
lines the  various  sampling  plans  for 
Boneless  Manufacturing  Meats  Other 
Than  Pork,  which  includes  beef  and 
mutton. 

This  is  a  table  which  indicates  how 
many  samples  are  to  be  drawn  from  vari- 
ous sizes  of  lots,  how  many  pounds  are 
to  be  examined  in  a  first  step  inspec- 
tion, and  then  a  second  step  examination 
if  it  fails  to  pass  the  first  test,  and  how 
many  major  or  critical  defects  make  the 
lot  acceptable  or  cause  its  rejection. 

In  lots  over  8.000  pounds,  two  steps  are 
provided  in  the  inspection  process.  If 
a  first  group  of  samples  contain  too  many 
defects  to  pass  inspection,  but  not  enough 
for  rejection,  then  a  second  group  of 
samples  is  inspected. 

In  a  lot  of  24,000  to  59,999  pounds,  15 
samples  weighing  180  poimds  are  in- 
spected in  the  first  step.  Six  defects  are 
acceptable,  but  12  disqualify  it.  If  the 
number  of  defects  found  by  the  inspector 
in  this  first  step  exceed  the  six  acceptable 
but  are  less  than  the  12  which  cause  re- 
jection, then  another  180  pounds  is  in- 
spected. This  time  there  is  no  "in-be- 
tween." If  there  are  18  or  less  defects  it 
Is  accepted.  If  there  is  one  more  than  18, 
it  is  rejected.  In  the  1,332  pounds  of  sam- 
ples inspected  in  the  two  steps  on  a  lot 
of  500.000  to  less  than  1  million  poimds. 
45  defects  are  acceptable  and  46  cause  re- 
jection. 

There  is  a  differentiation  as  to  minor, 
major  and  critical  defects.  One  critical 
defect  found  in  804  pounds  of  samples 
from  a  lot  of  up  to  500,000  pounds  causes 
rejection.  Over  500,000  pounds,  one  criti- 
cal defect  found  in  1,332  pounds  is  ac- 
ceptable but  2  rejects.  In  a  lot  over  1  mil- 
lion pounds,  two  critical  defects  in  2.640 
pounds  of  sample  are  accepted  but  three 
rejects.  The  mathematicians  say  this 
amounts  to  the  tolerances  I  have  stated: 
1  minor  defect  to  30  pounds,  1  major  de- 
fect in  400  pounds,  and  one  critical  de- 
fect in  3.000  pounds. 

What  are  the  minor,  major  and  criti- 
cal defects?  ^  , 
I  offer  for  the  record  at  the  end  of 
these  remarks  the  official  table  on  them. 
Briefly,  blood  dots,  bruises,  bone  frag- 
ments, extraneous  material,  hair,  wool, 
or  hide,  stains  and  some  other  defects 
can  classify  as  minor,  major,  or  critical, 
depending  on  their  extent. 

Ingesta — stomach  contents — covering 
less  than  a  y2-inch  diameter  Is  a  major 
defect  and  ingesta  covering  an  area  more 
than  ¥i  Inch  In  diameter  is  critical. 

Fecal  material — manure — in  any 
amount  Is  a  critical  defect  and  the  tol- 
erance is  1  such  defect  in  3,000  pounds 


discovered  in  shipment  lots  of  500,000 
pounds  or  more.  Are  we  to  believe  that 
manure  in  the  hamburger  or  bologna  is 
all  right  as  long  as  It  is  well  mixed  in 
big  batches  of  meat? 

Pathological  lesions  are  critical  de- 
fects—1  in  3.000  pounds,  but  may  be 
downgraded  to  major  defects — 1  In  400 
pounds — if  they  are  not  likely  to  affect 
the  usability  of  the  product  for  its  In- 
tended purpose. 

If  any  lesions,  Ingesta  or  fecal  mat- 
ter were  found  in  or  on  a  carcass  or 
piece  of  meat  in  our  on  line  inspection 
in  the  United  States,  the  meat  would  be 
rejected  and  either  reprocessed  to  be 
wholesome  or  removed  from  any  food 
use. 

I  have  reviewed  in  this  discussion  only 
the  sampling  plan  for  boneless  meats 
other  than  pork,  which  means  beef, 
lamb  and  mutton.  Somewhat  larger  sam- 
ples are  required  In  the  case  of  fresh 
cuts,  because  less  surface  is  susceptible 
to  Inspection. 

What  are  the  results  of  this  type  of 
Inspection  of  meats  supposedly  exported 
to  us  out  of  1,100  foreign  plants  with  in- 
spection supposedly  "equal"  to  ours — 
plants  checked  o\f,  about  once  a  year  by 
one  of  our  15  foreign  review  officers? 

On  these  standards,  in  fiscal  year  1969. 
we  rejected  17,058,250  pounds  of  im- 
ported meat — a  litUe  less  than  1  percent 
of  beef  offered  and  more  than  9  percent 
of  lamb  and  mutton  sent  to  the  United 
States.  The  total  passed  for  entry  was 
1,057.583,305  pounds. 

It  is  diflficult  for  me  to  believe  that 
foreign  inspection  is  truly  equal  to  our 
inspection,  when  meat  reaches  our  shores 
with  many  of  the  defects  observed  in 
meat  both  rejected  and  passed  by  our 
inspectors. 

I  have  examined  the  hand-written  rec- 
ords of  each  individual  rejection — which 
have  only  recenUy  been  tabulated  so  that 
the  total  rejections  could  be  subtracted 
from  shipments  passed  under  import 
quotas — and  defects  which  had  to  exist 
and  be  visible  when  the  meat  left  foreign 
shores  appear  on  every  page  of  the  rec- 
ords. 

Sometimes  cysts  and  pathological  con- 
ditions are  only  exposed  when  a  sample 
is  sliced— they  could  get  by  on  line  in- 
spection of  every  carcass  and  cut  in  a 
slaughter  plant  because  they  are  within 
the  meat.  Carton  damage  and  spoilage 
can  occur  en  route  on  the  ship. 

But  hair,  insects,  ingesta,  manure, 
slaughter  floor  dirt  and  some  other  de- 
fects were  neither  invisible  when  shipped 
nor  acquired  on  the  boat  on  the  way 
across  the  oc^an.  In  my  judgment  meat 
that  required  even  1  percent  of  rejections 
for  wholesomeness  under  the  consider- 
ably less-than-perfect  inspection  proce- 
dures we  have  for  imported  meats  could 
not  have  had  the  sort  of  inspection  it 
should  have  been  given  when  it  was 
slaughtered  and  packed. 

In  the  most  commonly  sized  lot  of 
meat,  which  is  the  24.000  to  59,999  pound 
lots,  less  than  one-half  of  1  percent  of 
the  meat  Is  actually  Inspected  by  TJ3. 
inspectors — in  a  million-pound  lot,  less 
than  three  one-thousandths.  No  comput- 
er expert  can  convince  me  that  this  sort 
of  sampling  guarantees  that  every  pound 
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nins  less  than  one  minor  defect  per  30 
pounds,  one  major  defect  per  400  pounds 
or  one  glob  of  manure  per  3,000  pounds. 

If  a  poker  player  happens  to  get  three 
of  a  kind  in  the  first  five  cards  he  draws 
at  an  evening  of  poker,  it  cerUinly  does 
not  mean  he  is  going  to  draw  three  of  a 
kind  every  hand. 

The  random  sample  is  scant  and  not 
adequate  to  protect  consumers. 

Secondly,  the  conditions  under  which 
the  sampling  and  the  inspection  Is  con- 
ducted are  not  conducive  to  the  careful 
work.  There  is  nearly  always  an  urgency 
to  rush  through  the  job,  a  pressure  to  get 

it  done. 

The  meat  cannot  be  left  out  in  the  stin 
on  the  dock,  and  It  can  rarely  be  moved 
into  a  refrigerated  warehouse  for  hold- 
ing— after  the  samples  are  selected  at 
random  much  of  it  goes-tpUr  railraod 
cars  and  trucks,  waiting  o^the  inspec- 
tors to  be  allowed  to  roll  out. 

At  a  few  ports  refrigerated  holding 
storage  is  available,  but  at  most  places 
storage  charges  must  be  paid  for  30 
days  minimum. 

At  Charleston,  S.C.  where  more  than 
2  days  of  free  storage  is  made  available 
by  the  port  authority.  I  believe  that  I 
discovered  from  the  manual  record  of 
rejections  that  they  ran  comparatively 
high  there — and  officials  confirmed  It. 

This  is  certainly  circumstantial  evi- 
dence that  if  the  import  inspections  were 
made  in  the  absence  of  great  time  pres- 
sure rejections  would  rise  quite  per- 
ceptibly. 

The  trucking  of  the  random-selected 
samples  from  the  dock  to  inspection  sta- 
tion in  a  vehicle  with  a  driver  supplied 
by  the  importer  can  be  questioned.  The 
cartons  are  marked,  and  I  am  told  that 
the  vehicles  could  be  locked  and  sealed 
during  this  time,  the  samples  move  be- 
tween the  inspector  on  the  docks  to  the 
inspector  at  the  station.  But  this  is  ap- 
parently not  the  general  practice. 

Hanky-panky  with  the  samples  would 
be  dangerous  business,  and  is  unlikely, 
but  meat  inspection,  like  Caesar V^dfe. 
should  be  completely  beyond  suspicion. 
Finally,  I  am  not  at  all  satisfied  with 
the  procedures  by  which  we  assure  equal 
Inspection  abroad;  the  more  I  study  the 
results  of  inspections  of  the  Imported 
meat  the  more  I  feel  we  should  add  a 
good  many  men  to  the  pitifully  small 
staff  of  15  foreign  review  officers  who  are 
now  charged  with  assuring  that  1.100 
packing  plants  in  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
Central  America.  Mexico.  Ireland,  and 
other  lands  maintain  day-to-day,  online 
inspections  up  to  our  U.S.  standards. 

And  if  we  devoted  more  than  the  equlv- 
a'ent  of  75  part-time  inspectors  to  in- 
spect the  1.600  million  pounds  of  meat 
which  are  imported  Into  the  United 
States  in  a  year — which  is  again  a  totally 
inadequate  force,  in  my  opinion — I  have 
no  doubt  there  would  be  much  more 
reason  to  worry  about  the  inadequacy  of 
our  foreign  review  force. 

We  are  playing  roulette  with  imported 
meat  inspection — perhaps  not  Russian 
roulette,  which  can  be  fatal — but  cer- 
tainly roulette  with  every  aspect  of 
whole someness.  from  manure  on  up,  to 
down. 

This  is  absolutely  not  the  fault  of  the 
\J3.  inspectors;  I  am  sure  that  they  are 


doing  the  very  best  job  they  can.  We  have 
given  them  only  a  handful  of  chips  and 
told  them  to  clean  out  all  the  roulette 
tables,  dice,  poker,  and  faro  games  in 
Reno.  Las  Vegas,  and  on  the  Riviera 

At  home,  we  have  7,000  people  to  watch 
1,050  plants. 

Abroad,  we  have  15  people  to  watch 
more  than  1,100  plants,  plus  75  at  ports 
to  catch  what  they  miss. 

At  home,  we  currently  forbid  even  the 
cutting  and  packaging  of  meat  for  a 
farmer-producer  by  little  community 
locker  plants  or  butcher  shops  in  the 
retail  business  although  the  establish- 
ments are  visited  and  viewed  regularly 


cooked  and  put  on  the  table.  I  think  this 
is  being  excessively  stringent  on  the 
2  domestic  side. 

But.  with  most  slaughtered  meat 
abroad,  we  pay  random  selection  rou- 
lette— and  you  do  not  take  much  time 
picking  yoiu-  number;  we  have  got  to  get 
this  cargo  of  meat  moving  along  before 
it  thaws  out  and  spoils,  or  before  we 
have  to  pay  out  a  lot  of  demurrage 
which  eats  up  our  profits  to  the  rail- 
road or  the  trucking  company.^ 

It  is  not  a  perfect  system,  and  you  can 
make  mine  domestic  meat. 

Rather  than  more  imports,  I  suggest 
we  had  better  get  adequate  Inspection  of 
what  is  already  coming  into  this  country. 


by  the  people  to  who  meat  is  sold  to  be 

SAMPLING  PUNS  FOB  BONELESS  MANUFACTURING  MEATS  OTHER  THAN  PORK 
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TABLE  L-OESCRIPTION  OF  DEFECTS 

Dafact 
coda 

Dafact 
class 

Oatoct 

Bona  tratmanb:  Lass  than  IH  inctias 
in    traatast   diamatar.    Eicluda  tha 

150    Minor. 

Blood  cMs:  IH  to  6  indMs  irMtost  100    Miner. 

dimansiott. 
BhMd  clots:   Mora  than  6   inchas  m  101    Maior. 

iraatast    dimansion,    or     numarous 

(ovaf   5)  minor  blood  clots  in  on« 

sjmpla  unit  (do  not  icora  as  minor 

datacb  also)  that  do  not  sariously 

iNact  tha  usability  ol  tha  producL 
Bkjod  clots   1  Of  mora  occurrini  in  such  102    Critical. 

numbar  or  sua  as  to  jarwusly  affact 

tha  usability  ol  tha  product 
Bruisas:  Lass  than  2^  inchas  in  iraatast  100    Mirwr. 

diamattr  and  lass  than  1  inai  daap. 
Bruisas  Mora  than  2H  inchas  in  iraat-  101    Majof. 

ast  diamatar  or  mora  than  1  Inch  daap. 

or  numoroMS  (ovar  5)  minor  bruisas  in 

on*  sampla  unit  (do  not  scora  as 

minor  datacb  also)  that  do   not  la- 

riousty    airoct   tha    usability  ol  tha 

producL  «.i»i,_i 

Bruisas:  1  or  mora  occurrini  in  such  108    Cnlicat. 

numbar  or  sua  as  to  sariously  altact 
tha  usability  ot  ttta  product 


tollowini:  (1)  Thin  bona  scrapin|s 
lass  than  iU  inchas  thick  by  '^i  inch 
wide  by  3  inches  long  attached  to 
muscle  tissue;  (2)  thin  flemble  bona 
slivers,  either  attached  to  or  detached 
from  muscle  tissue  lass  than  '■»  inch 
wide  and  *■*  inch  long.  (3)  thin  bona 
Iraimanb  or  chips  einier  attached  to 
or  detached  tram  muscle  tissue  that 
crumble  easily  and  are  less  than  >t 
inch  in  iraatast  diameter. 

Bone  slivers  (from  rib):  Lass  than  3 
inchas  lon|  and  less  than  '4  inch  in 
iraatast  diameter  and  Oeuble,  or  a 
cartilata  or  bone  chip  Irom  a  rib  and 
more  than  '«  inch  in  ireatast  dimen- 
sion that  IS  thin  and  crumbles  easily, 
and  that  may  or  may  not  have  attached 
muacia  tissue. 

Bone  Iraimanb:  \H  inches  or  more  in 
neatest  dimansion,  or  numarous 
(over  5)  minor  Iraimanb  in  1  sample 
unit  (do  not  score  as  minor  dalecb 
also)  that  do  not  sariously  affect  tha 
usability  ol  the  producL 
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Defect 
coda 


Dafact 
class 


Bone  Iraimants:  1  or  more  otturrini  in 
such  number  or  size  as  to  sariously 
affect  the  usability  ol  the  producL 

Detached  cartilage,  ligamanb:  1  inch  or 
more  long  and  free  ol  muscle  tissue. 
(Also  see  bone  slivers  (from  rib)  code 
150.) 

Detached  cartilage,  ligamanb:  Numar- 
ous (over  5)  minor  delecb  in  1  sam- 
pla unit  (do  not  score  as  minor  da- 
iecb  also)  that  do  not  seriously  affect 
the  usability  ot  the  producL 

Detached  cartilage,  ligamanb:  Dalecb 
occurrini  in  such  number  u  to  seri- 
ously affact  tha  usability  of  the  prod- 
ucL 

Ingasta:  Covering  an  area  H  inc*) »'  ***< 
in  iraatast  dimension. 

In|astt:  (^oveiini  an  area  more  than  H 
inch  in  iraatast  dimansion. 

Fecal  material:  Any  amount 

Harmful  aitraneous  material:  Any  or- 
lanic  or  inorganic  substance  that 
could  singly  or  in  aggregate  cause 
minor  bodily  irritation  or  discomfort 
(e.g.,  chemicals  that  may  causa  mild 
reaction,  hard  obiecb  that  are  not 
likely  to  cut  or  bruise,  etc.). 

Harmful  aitraneous  material:  Any  or- 
lanic  or  inorganic  substance  that  could 
singly  or  in  aggregate  causa  injury  or 
illness  (e.g..  poisonous  or  toxic  chem- 
icals, sharp  pieces  ol  metal,  glass, 
hard  plastic,  etc.). 

Harmless  extraneous  material:  Paper  or 
plastic  wrap  7  square  inches  or  less, 
specks  ol  rail  dust  or  similar  material 
covering  area  between  i»  to  H  inch  in 
greatest  diameter,  single  wild  oab  and 
other  grass  beards  not  associated  with 
Inflammatory  conditions. 

Harmless  extraneous  material:  Such  as 
blunt  piece  ot  wood  I  inch  or  more 
long,  paper  or  plastic  over  7  square 
inches,  specks  of  rail  dust  or  similar 
material  covering  an  area  with  a  great- 
est diameter  exceeding  }i  inch.  Nu- 
merous (over  5)  minor  delecb  in  a 
sample  unit  that  do  not  seriously 
affact  the  usability  of  the  product 

Harmless  extraneous  material:  Large 
insect  and  insects  associated  with 
Insanitatlon  or  any  other  material  that 
occurs  in  such  number  or  size  as  to 
sariously  affact  tha  usability  ol  tha 
product. 

Hair,  wool,  or  hide:  Hide  with  or  without 
attached  hair  or  wool  less  than  H  inch 
in  iraatast  diameter,  I  cluster  ol  hair 
or  1  to  5  sincte  strands  ol  hair  or  wool 
equals  a  delect  When  a  second  step 
is  necessary,  total  the  number  of  hairs 
or  wool  from  steps  1  and  2  to  deter- 
mine the  number  ot  hair  defects. 

Hair,  wool,  or  hide:  Hide  with  or  wittiout 
attached  wool  ^'j  inch  or  more  in 
ireatest  diameter,  nun)erous(over  25) 
sin|le  strands  ot  hair  In  1  sampla  unit 
(do  not  score  as  minor  also),  numerous 
(over  5)  clusters  ol  hair  in  1  sample 
unit  (do  not  score  as  minor  also), 
provided  none  of  the  above  sariously 
affecb  the  usability  of  tha  product 

Hair,  wool,  or  hide:  Hair,  wool  or  hide 
that  occurs  In  such  amount  as  to 
seriously  affect  the  usability  of  the 
product. 

Off  cond  ition 

Patholoiical  lesions:  May  be  classified 
as  major  detects  when  they  Individ- 
ually or  In  aggrcKate  do  not  seriously 
affect,  or  arellkely  to  seriously  affect 
the  usability  ot  the  product  tor  lb 
Intended  purpose  Examples  ol  this 
are  singly  occurring  deep  seated  en- 
capsulated abscesses  or  parasitic cysb 
in  frozen  meat  and  such  conditions  as 
tissue  degenerations  and  scar  tissue. 
All  proposals  to  downj^rada  patho- 
logical lesions  from  critical  to  major 
defects  are  to  be  referred  to  PFID 
for  deciskin. 

Pathological  lesions:  Any  lesion  unless 
excepted  as  noted  under  code  501. 

Stains,  discolored  areas:  Covering  an 
area  H  to  14  inches  in  ireatest 
diameter. 

Stains,  discolored  areas:  Coverini  an 
area  more  than  1  >  2  inches  in  ireatest 
diameter,  or  numerous  (over  S)  minor 
stains  in  one  sample  unit  (do  not  score 
as  minor  defecb  also)  that  do  not 
sariously  affect  the  uubility  of  the 
product.  , 

Stains,  discolored  areas:  Minor  or  major 
areas  occurrini  in  such  number  as  to 
sariously  affect  the  usability  of  the 
product 
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Cfitiul. 

200 

Minor. 

201 

Maior. 

202 

CriticaL 

251 

Major. 

252 

CriticaL 

252 
301 

Do. 
Major. 

302 

CriticaL 

350    Minor. 


351    Major, 


352   CriticaL 


400    Minor. 


401    Major. 


402 

CriticaL 

452 

Do. 

501 

Major. 

502   CriticaL 

600  Minor. 

601  Major. 


Defect 
code 


Defect 
class 


602   CriticaL 


Other:  A  defect  that  individually  or  in 

a|gr*(ate  affecb  the  appearance  of 

the  product  but  is  not  liliely  to  affect 

itsusability 800   Minor. 

Other:  A  defect  that  individually  or  in 

aggregate     materially     affecb     the 

usability  of  the  product 801    Major. 

Other:  A  defect  that  individually  or  in 

aggregate  seriously  affecb  the  appear- 
ance or  usability  of  the  product 802   CriticaL 

RESIGNATION    OF   LEAA    ADMINIS- 
TRATOR CHARLES  H.  ROOOVIN 

(Mr.  FASCELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  resig- 
nation of  Charles  H.  Rogovln  as  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Law  Enforcement  Assist- 
ance Administration  Is  an  event  of  deep 
significance  to  the  Federal  Oovemment's 
anticrime  efforts. 

First,  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration  and  the  Department  of 
Justice  lose  an  extremely  capable  and 
articulate  exponent  of  an  enlightened 
approach  to  problems  in  the  criminal 
justice  system.  In  his  short  tenure  as 
Administrator  of  LEAA,  Mr.  Rogovin  ac- 
complished much  toward  establishing 
LEAA  as  a  credible  partner  of  State  and 
locaJ  governments  in  the  fight  against 
crime. 

Mr.  Rogovin's  loss  to  the  Justice  De- 
partment and  to  LEAA  is  quite  significant 
for  another  important  reason.  He  brought 
to  LEAA  a  10-year  experience  in  the 
criminal  justice  field  including  service 
as  Assistant  Director  of  the  President's 
Commission  on  Law  Enforcement  and 
the  Administration  of  Justice.  Mr.  Ro- 
govln led  the  Commission's  Organized 
Crime  Task  Force  in  1967,  whose  report 
serves  as  a  clear  warning  of  the  threats 
posed  by  organized  crime  to  our  demo- 
cratic institutions. 

Mr.  Rogovin  also  served  as  Assistant 
Attorney  General  for  the  State  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, leading  the  organized  crime 
section  during  a  2-year  period  from  1967 
to  1969. 

The  House  Government  Operations 
Subcommittee  on  Legal  and  Monetary 
Affairs,  which  I  chair,  in  its  study  of  the 
Federal  effort  against  organized  crime, 
has  too  frequently  and  sadly  discovered 
that  Federal  executives  with  an  aware- 
ness of  the  dangers  posed  by  organized 
crime  and  a  willingness  to  activate  their 
agencies  against  it  are  in  short  simply. 
Mr.  Rogovin  is  one  of  the  select  few 
with  such  attributes. 

For  this  reason  and  because  most  of 
our  States  are  sorely  in  need  of  guid- 
ance in  this  area,  I  am  dismayed  by  the 
resignation  of  Mr.  Rogovin  and  by  the 
conditions  which  brought  it  about. 

At  this  jimcture,  one  must  ask  what 
those  conditions  were  and  what  must  be 
done  to  prevent  them  from  recurring.  A 
mission  as  Important  as  that  which  the 
Congress  has  given  to  LEAA  cannot  i^- 
f  ord  to  be  burdened  with  an  administra- 
tive structure  which  impedes  the  flow  of 
policy  and  the  efficiency  of  management. 
In  all  candor,  the  Congress  is  ptutly  to 
blame  for  its  drafting  of  title  I  of  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Ssif  e  Streets 


Act  of  1968.  While  assigning  a  higher 
grade  and  salary  to  the  Administrator 
as  compared  with  those  assigned  to  tiie 
two  Associate  Administrators  of  LEAA, 
Congress  did  not  specifically  clarify  that 
the  Administrator  should  have  the  sole 
administrative  responsibility.  The  effect 
apparently  was  to  allow  the  act  to  be 
construed  to  require  imanimity  of  the 
Administrator  and  the  two  Associate  Ad- 
ministrators in  all  policy  and  adminis- 
trative matters — a  pure  "troika"  struc- 
ture. 

However,  the  Congress  need  not  have 
been  the  only  source  of  remedies  for 
these  problems.  Insofar  as  the  Attorney 
General  has  powers  which  are  not  re- 
posed in  LEAA.  he  (K>uld  have  used  them 
to  clearly  establish  that  the  Administra- 
tor was  the  operational  head  of  LEAA. 
The  Attorney  General  could  have  In- 
sisted that  the  prestige  of  his  office  stands 
behind  the  Administrator  on  operational 
matters.  In  summary,  by  the  powers 
vested  in  his  office,  the  Attorney  General 
could  have  obviated  the  conditions  which 
are  noW  hampering  the  efficient  opera- 
tion of  LEAA.  His  failure  to  do  so  Is  In- 
deed unfortunate.  The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's lack  of  action  has  caused  a  set- 
back to  the  Nation's  crime  fight  and 
to  State  and  local  confidence  in  the  Fed- 
eral Govertmient's  ability  to  assist  in  this 
field. 

In  the  final  analysis  it  Is  the  public, 
as  the  ultimate  beneficiary  of  the  fimiiB 
dispensed  by  LEAA,  which  suffers  from 
the  conditions  I  have  stated.  I  hope  the 
Attorney  General  will  immediately  Im- 
plement corrective  action  Emd  communi- 
cate to  the  Congress  those  actions  he 
takes. 

The  Legal  and  Monetary  Affairs  Sub- 
committee is  very  much  concerned  with 
the  problems  now  hampering  the  opera- 
tions of  LEAA. 


ADM.  THOMAS  MOORER,  CHAIRMAN 
OF  JOINT  CHIEFS  OF  STAFF 

(Mr.  NICHOLS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
with  a  great  deal  of  pride  and  pleasure 
that  I  learned  yesterday  that  Adm. 
Thomas  Moorer  has  been  {4}pointed 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
This  distinguished  military  officer  is  a 
native  of  my  State  of  Alabama  and  has 
served  his  Nation  continuously  and  with 
honor  since  graduating  from  the  Naval 
Academy  in  1933.  For  the  past  two  and 
a  half  years,  he  has  been  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations,  and  it  is  only  fitting  that  he 
should  be  elevated  to  aai  Nation's  top 
military  post. 

I  know  that  I  speak  for  all  Alabamians 
and  all  Americans  when  I  congratulate 
Admiral  M<x>rer  and  wish  him  well  In 
the  very  difficult  Job  he  is  about  to  as- 
sume. * 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Insert  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  a  biography  of  Admiral 
M(x>rer  which  lists  his  accomplishments 
during  his  military  career: 

Adm.  Thomas  H.  Moosb,  TTjB.  Navt 

lliomas  Hlnman  Moorer  was  bom  in  Mount 
Willing,  Alabama,  February  9,  1912,  aon  at 
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XiM  lat«  Dr.  R.  R.  Moorer  and  the  late  Mrs. 
(Hulda  UlU  Hlnson)  Moorer.  He  was  grad- 
uated from  Cloverdale  High  School  In  Mont- 
gomery.  Alabama,  Valedictorian  of  the  Claas 
of  1037.  and  on  June  10.  1929,  entered  the 
VB.  Naval  Academy.  Aa  a  midshipman  he 
played  football  for  three  years.  He  was  grad- 
uated and  commissioned  ensign  on  June  1, 
1933,  and  through  subsequent  promotions 
attained  the  rank  of  rear  admiral  to  date 
from  August  1.  1958;  vice  admiral,  to  date 
from  October  6,  1962  and  admiral,  to  date 
from  June  26,  1964. 

After  graduation  In  June  1933,  he  served 
■Ix  months  on  board  the  U.S.S.  Salt  Lake 
City  as  a  Junior  officer  in  the  gunnery  depart- 
ment. He  assisted  In  fitting  out  the  U.S.S. 
New  Orleans  at  the  Navy  Yard.  New  York, 
and  served  in  that  cruiser's  gunnery  and  en- 
gineering departments  from  her  commission- 
ing. February  15.  1934.  until  detached  In 
June  1935.  During  the  next  year  he  was  a 
student  at  the  Naval  Air  Station,  PensacoU. 
Florida.  After  completing  flight  training  In 
July  1936  he  was  designated  a  Naval  Aviator. 

In  August  1936  he  was  assigned  to  Fight- 
ing Squadron  Otie-B.  based  briefly  on  the 
T7.S.S.  Langley  and  later  on  the  U.S.S.  Lex- 
tnffton.  He  was  transferred  In  July  1937  to 
Fighting  Squadron  Six.  based  on  the  U.S.S. 
Enterprise,  and  continued  duty  with  that 
squadron  until  August  1939.  He  then  Joined 
Patrol  Squadron  Twenty-Two,  a  unit  of  Fleet 
Air  Wing  Two,  and  later  Fleet  Air  Wing  Ten. 
and  was  with  that  squadron  at  Pearl  Har- 
bor. Territory  of  Hawaii,  when  the  Japanese 
attacked  the  Fleet  there  on  December  7.  1941. 
His  squadron  was  sent  to  the  Southwest  Pa- 
cific and  during  the  Dutch  East  Indies  Cam- 
paign, he  was  shot  down  In  a  PBY  on  Febru- 
ary 19,  1942,  north  of  Darwin,  Australia.  He 
was  rescued  by  a  ship  which  was  sunk  by 
enemy  action  the  same  day. 

He  was  also  awarded  the  Purple  Heart 
Medal  for  wounds  received  on  February  19. 
1942.  and  the  SUver  Star  Medal  for  "ex- 
tremely gallant  and  Intrepid  conduct  as  Pilot 
of  a  Patrol  Plane  during  and  following  an 
attack  by  enemy  Japanese  aircraft  In  the  vi- 
cinity of  Cape  Dlemen.  February  19.  1942. . ." 
The  citation  continues:  ". . .  Although  he  and 
his  co-pllot  were  wounded  In  the  attack.  ( he) 
succeeded  In  landing  his  badly  damaged  and 
blazing  plane.  His  courage  and  leadership 
during  a  subsequent  attack  upon  the  rescue 
ship  and  while  undergoing  hardships  and 
dangers  of  returning  the  survivors  to  the 
Australian  mainland  were  In  keeping  with 
the  highest  traditions  of  the  United  States 
Naval  Service." 

He  Is  entitled  to  the  Ribbon  tot,  and  a  fac- 
simile of  tile  Presidential  Unit  Citation  to 
Patrol  Sqxiadron  Twenty-Two.  The  citation 
follows:  "For  extraordinary  heroism  In  ac- 
tion as  a  Unit  of  Patrol  Wing  Ten  attached 
to  Aircraft,  VjS.  Asiatic  Fleet,  operating 
against  enemy  Japanese  forces  in  the  Philip- 
pine and  Netherlands  East  Indies  Areas  from 
/January  1942  to  March  3.  1942.  Holding  fast 
to  their  courage  as  the  Japanese  ruthlessly 
hunted  them  down  the  Pilots  of  (that  squad- 
ron) doggedly  maintained  their  patrols  in 
defiance  of  hostile  air  and  naval  supremacy, 
scouting  the  enemy  and  fighting  him  boldly 
regardless  of  overwhelming  odds  and  In  spite 
of  the  crushing  operational  li^^equacles 
existing  during  the  first  months  of  the 
war  .  .  ." 

Between  March  and  June  1942,  be  served 
with  Patrol  Squadron  One  Hundred  One  and 
was  awarded  the  Distinguished  Flying  Ctosb. 
The  citation  follows:  "For  extraordinary 
achievement  and  heroic  conduct  as  com- 
mander of  a  patrol  plane  on  a  hazardous 
round-trip  fll^t  from  Darwin.  Australia  to 
Beco.  Island  of  Timor,  on  the  afternoon  and 
night  of  May  24,  1942.  In  an  imdefended. 
comparatively  slow  flying  boat.  Lieutenant 
Ifoorer  braved  an  area  dominated  by  enemy 
air  superiority,  effected  a  precarious  innt^ing 
In  Mm  open  sea  at  duok  and  took  off  at  night 


In  the  midst  of  threatening  swells,  with  a 
heavily  loaded  airplane.  His  superb  skill  and 
courageous  determination  In  organizing  and 
executing  this  perilous  mission  resulted  in 
the  delivery  of  urgently  needed  supplies  to  a 
beleaguered  garrison  and  the  evacuation  of 
eight  seriously  woimded  men  who  otherwlae 
might  have  perished." 

After  his  return  to  the  United  States  in 
July  1942.  he  had  temporary  duty  from  Au- 
gust of  that  year  to  March  of  the  next  In 
the  United  Kingdom,  as  a  mining  observer 
for  the  Commander  In  Chief.  UJS.  Fleet.  He 
then  fitted  out  and  assumed  command  of 
Bombing  Squadron  One  Hundred  ..Thirty- 
Two,  operating  in  Cuba  and  Africa  from  Its 
base  at  Key  West,  Florida,  Boca  Chica  Air 
Base.  Detached  from  that  cocnmand,  be 
served  as  gunnery  and  tactical  officer  on  the 
staff  of  Commander  Air  Force.  Atlantic,  from 
March  1944  to  July  1945. 

He  was  awarded  the  Legion  of  Merit:  "For 
meritorious  conduct  ...  as  Force  Ouimery 
and  Tactical  Officer  on  the  staff  of  Com- 
mander Air  Force.  Atlantic  Fleet  .  .  ."  The 
citation  states  that  he  "planned  and  super- 
vised the  development  and  practical  appli- 
cation of  tactics,  doctrines  and  training 
methods  relating  to  anti-submarine  warfare 
and  gunnery:  supervised  many  experimental 
and  developmental  projects;  and  coordinated 
Information  on  enemy  tactics  and  counter- 
measures  ...  By  his  outstanding  executive 
ability.  Commander  Moorer  contributed  ma- 
terially to  the  combat  effectiveness  of  air- 
craft in  anti-submarine  warfare  .  .  ." 

From  August  1945  until  May  1946.  be  was 
assigned  to  the  Strategic  Bombing  Survey — 
Japan — of  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations,  engaged  in  the  interrogation  of 
Japanese  Officials.  For  two  years  thereafter, 
he  served  as  executive  officer  of  the  Naval 
Aviation  Ordnance  Test  Station.  Chlnco- 
teague.  Virginia.  He  next  had  duty  afloat  as 
operations  officer  of  the  U.S.S.  Midxcay  (July 
1948-November  1949).  and  as  operations  offi- 
cer on  the  staff  of  Commander  Carrier  Divi- 
sion Four,  Atlantic  Fleet  (December  1949- 
July  1950). 

Reporting  In  August  1950  to  Inyokem.  Call- 
fomia,  he  served  for  a  year  as  experimental 
officer  of  the  Naval  Ordnance  Test  Station. 
During  the  year  following,  he  was  a  student 
at  the  Naval  War  College.  Newport,  Rhode 
Island,  and  In  Augtist  1953,  again  reported 
for  duty  on  the  staff  of  Commander  Air 
Force.  Atlantic  Fleet.  In  May  1955  he  was 
ordered  to  the  Navy  Department  to  serve 
as  aide  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  (Air)  and  in  July  1956  was  detached 
to  sea  duty  as  commanding  officer  of  U.S.S. 
Sattshury  Sound  (AV-13). 

On  July  26.  1957  bis  selection  for  the  rank 
of  Rear  Admiral  was  approved  by  the  Pres- 
ident and  in  October,  the  same  year,  he  re- 
ported as  Sp>ectal  Assistant,  Strategic  Plans 
Division.  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions, Navy  Department.  From  January  1. 
1958  until  July  1959.  he  was  AssUtant  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations  (War  Gaming  Matters), 
after  which  he  commanded  Carrier  Division 
SIX.  He  returned  to  the  Office  of  the  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations  In  November  1960  and 
served  as  Director  of  the  Long  Range  Objec- 
tives Group  until  October  1962  when  be  as- 
sumed command  of  the  Seventh  Fleet.  For 
his  service  In  this  asslg^nment  he  was 
awarded  the  Distinguished  Service  Medal.  In 
June  1964  he  became  Commander  in  Chief  of 
the  Pacific  Fleet.  Admiral  Moorer  assumed 
command  of  NATO's  Allied  Command,  At- 
lantic, the  UJS.  unified  Atlantic  Command, 
and  the  U.S.  Atlantic  Fleet  on  April  30,  1965. 

On  June  17,  1967.  he  was  awarded  a  Gold 
Star  In  lieu  of  a  second  Distinguished  Serv- 
ice Medal:  "For  exceptionally  meritorious 
service  as  Commander  In  Chief  Atlantic. 
Commander  In  Chief  U.S.  Atlantic  Fleet. 
Commander  In  Chief  Western  Atlantic  Area, 
and  Supreme  Allied  Commander  Atlan- 
tic ..  ."  Tba  citation  states  in  part,  "Dur- 


ing the  Dominican  Republic  Crisis  of  1965- 
66,  be  directed  military  operations  with  ut- 
most professionalism.  Judgment  and  diplo- 
macy, resulting  In  a  cease-fire,  politico-mili- 
tary stabilization  of  the  situation  .  .  .  and 
finally  the  orderly  and  peaceful  withdrawal 
of  U.S.  forces  .  .  ."  The  citation  continues: 
"As  Supreme  Allied  Commander  Atlantic. 
Admiral  Moorer  foresaw  the  need,  and  Initi- 
ated a  major  revision  In  NATO  maritime 
strategy  .  .  .  bis  development  of  the  con- 
cept of  a  standing  naval  force  for  the  Allied 
Command  Atlantic;  and  his  assistance  in 
establishing  the  Iberian  Atlantic  Command 
Headquarters  resulted  in  major  con- 
tributions to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  .  .  ." 

On  June  3,  1967.  he  was  named  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  to  succeed  Admiral  David  L. 
McDonald,  USN,  as  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions, Navy  Department.  Admiral  Moorer  be- 
came the  eighteenth  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions on  August  1,  1967. 

On  January  13.  1969,  be  was  awarded  a 
Gold  Star  In  lieu  of  a  Third  Award  of  the 
Distinguished  Service  Medal  "For  excep- 
tionally meritorious  service  as  Obi«f  of  Nav»l 
Operations  from  August  1967  to  January 
1969."  The  citation  Indicates  that  "Admiral 
Moorer  provided  forceful  and  aggressive 
leadership  .  .  .  during  a  period  of  increasing 
worldwide  commitments  and  continuous 
combat  operations  against  enemy  forces  In 
Southeast  Asia." 

He  was  reappointed  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions by  President  Nixon  on  June  12,  1969. 

In  addition  to  the  Distinguished  Servlos 
Medal  with  two  Gold  Stars.  Silver  Star  Medal. 
Legion  of  Merit.  Distinguished  Flying  Cross. 
Purple  Heart  Medal,  and  the  Ribbon  for  th« 
Presidential  Unit  Citation  to  Patrol  Squad- 
ron Twenty-Two,  Admiral  Moorer  has  Xijfi 
American  Defense  Service  Medal  with  star; 
American  Campaign  Medal;  Aslatlc-F>aclflc 
Campaign  Medal  with  two  stars;  European- 
African-Middle  Eaatern  Campaign  Medal; 
World  War  II  Victory  Medal;  Navy  Occupa- 
tion Service  Medal,  Europe  and  Asia  Clasps; 
China  Service  Medal;  National  Defense  Serv- 
ice Medal  with  bronze  star;  Armed  F\}rces 
Expeditionary  Medal;  Vietnam  Service  Medal; 
Philippine  Defense  Ribbon;  and  the  Republic 
of  Vietnam  Campaign  Medal  with  device.  In 
May  1964  he  was  awarded  the  Stephen  De- 
catur Award  for  operational  competence  by 
the  Navy  League  of  the  United  States  and 
on  June  3,  1968  Admiral  Moorer  was  awarded 
the  Honorary  Doctor  of  Laws  Degree  by  Au- 
burn University,  Auburn,  Alabama. 

He  also  has  been  decorated  by  ten  foreign 
governments:  Portugal  (Military  Order  of 
Avlz) .  Greece  (Silver  Star  Medal.  First  Class) , 
Japan  (Double  Rays  of  the  Rising  Sun).  Re- 
public of  China  (Medal  of  Pao-Tlng)  and 
(Medal  of  Cloud  and  Banner  with  Special 
Grand  Cordon),  Philippines  (Legion  of 
Honor),  Brazil  (Order  of  the  Naval  Merit, 
Grande  Oflclal),  Chile  (Gran  Estrella  al 
Merlto  Mllltar),  Venezuela  (Order  of  Naval 
Merit  1st  Class),  Republic  of  Korea  (Order 
of  National  Security  Merit.  1st  Class), 
Netherlands  (Grand  Cross,  Order  of  Oranje- 
Nassau  with  Swords) . 

Admiral  Moorer  is  married  to  the  former 
Carrie  Ellen  Foy  of  Eufaula,  Alabama.  He  has 
four  children,  Thomas  Randolph,  Mary  Ellen 
(Mrs.  David  Butcher).  Richard  Foy.  and 
Robert  Hill  Moorer.  His  official  residence  Is 
402  Barbour  Street,  Eufaula.  Alabama. 
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(Mr.  SCHWENGEL  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 


Mr,  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
the  22d  of  November  in  1800  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  making 
the  first  speech  at  the  Capitol,  said: 

I  cannot  omit  once  more  to  recommend 
to  your  serious  consideration  the  Judiciary 
system  of  the  United  States.  No  suggestion 
is  more  interesting  than  this  to  the  public 
bapplness,  and  to  none  can  those  Improve- 
ments which  may  have  been  suggested  by 
experience,  be  more   beneflclaUy  appUed. 

So  spoke  John  Adams  when  the  Capi- 
tol was  moved  to  Washington. 

In  response  to  this  and  In  response 
to  the  suggestion  by  the  present  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  I  am  today, 
along  with  several  colleagues,  Mr.  Gross, 
Mr.  Kyl,  Mr.  Maynb.  and  Mr.  Taft, 
introducing  a  resolution  to  call  for  a 
Joint  session  of  Congress  and  Invite  the 
Chief  Justice  to  come  here  and  speak  to 
us  on  the  state  of  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  courts  of  this  Na- 
tion face  a  crisis.  The  dockets  of  our 
urban  courts,  both  Pederta  and  State, 
are  crowded  and  the  backlog  grows. 

The  problem  may  be  spreading  to  oth- 
er areas,  especiaUy  as  population  growth 
continues.  Trials  long  delayed  present  a 
serious  problem  of  harm  to  criminal  de- 
fendants and  to  the  pubUc.  as  well  as  to 
all  sides  in  civU  litigation.  And  the  courts 
are  under  a  concerted  attack  from  the 
radical  left  which  apparently  intends  by 
disruptive  tactics  to  bring  them  to  a  halt. 

Public  confidence  has  been  weakened 
because  of  recent  disclosures,  which  have 
reached  to  members  of  the  highest  court 
in  the  land. 

Extraordinary  times  require  that  we 
be  bold  in  seeking  resolution  of  these 
problems.  But  today  I  recommend  to  the 
House  not  a  bold  irmovative  reform,  not 
a  far-reaching  solution,  not  a  precedent 
shattering  proposal.  All  that  must  await 
study  which  is  going  forward  today— in 
the  American  bar  associations,  in  State 
and  local  bar  groups,  in  Judicial  con- 
ferences. ,  J    w  i. 

What  I  prop<Jse  is  quite  limited,  but 
it  is  a  first  step  from  which  we  can  all 
form  to  march  forward  to  solutions.  At 
the  pirmacle  of  the  American  legal  sys- 
tem stands  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  not  only  his  respon- 
sibUity  to  lead  our  High  Court  in  its  de- 
cisionmaking, but  also  he  Is  really  ad- 
ministrative head  of  our  Federal  courts 
and  leader  of  the  Judicial  Conference. 
His  perspective  is  that  ranging  over  the 
entire  system — the  strong  points  and  the 
soft.  His  experience  and  reflections  and 
perspective  would  provide  noteworthy 
examples  for  the  States  struggling  with 
the  same  problems  as  are  the  Federal 
courts. 

And  yet  we  make  Inadequate  use  of  the 
Chief  Justice's  nonjudicial,  essentially 
administrative  expertise.  Congress  an- 
nually receives  the  report  of  the  Judicial 
Conference  which  contains  useful  basic 
information  and  statistical  data.  Al- 
though it  is  printed  as  a  House  document 
I  am  sure  It  goes  largdy  unnoticed  in 
the  mountain  of  paperwork  issued  by 
Congress. 

We  need  to  Increase  the  visibility  of 
the  Chief  Justice  and  the  thoughts  of 
the  Judicial  Conference.  We  must  in- 
crease imblic  awareness  of  the  nec^si- 


ties.  We  must  educate  ourselves  and  the 
public,  because  without  the  awareness 
and  the  education  we  may  well  not  make 
the  expenditures  and  the  legislative  re- 
visions which  will  be  required. 

The  proposal,  then,  is  a  simple  one. 
We  are  all  familiar  with  the  President  s 
state  of  the  Union  message.  Why  not  a 
state  of  the  Judiciary  message  by  the 
Chief  Justice?  He  could  inform  us  of  the 
problems  and  suggest  solutions.  He  could 
open  a  dialog  between  Congress  and  the 
administrative  side  of  the  courts.  Budg- 
etary problems  could  be  explained  forth- 
rlghtly.  The  thinking  of  the  Judicial 
Conference  on  matters  like  staffing,  fa- 
cilities, selection,  retirement,  and  other 
matters  could  be  presented.  The  ques- 
tion of  revising  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Federal  courts,  perhaps  along  the  lines 
of  the  recent  American  Law  Institute 
proposals,  could  be  discussed  frankly  and 
clearly. 

The  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  there 
are  innumerable  subjects  about  which 
the  Chief  Justice  could  speak  which 
would  in  no  way  get  us  into  problems  of 
separation  of  powers.  The  Chief  Justice 
would  not  discuss  or  allude  to  litigation 
or  to  matters  solely  within  the  preroga- 
tives of  the  Federal  courts.  The  things  I^ 
have  in  mind  relate  to  those  matters  on 
which  the  Congress  does  and  must  legis- 
late in  any  event.  Both  Houses  have 
passed  bills  increasing  the  number  of 
Judges.  In  a  recent  Congress  we  abol- 
ished the  commissioner  system  in  the 
Federal  district  courts  and  created  a 
sjTstem  of  magistrates.  Congress  has  dele- 
gated rulemaking  powers  but  reserved 
the  right  to  alter  rules  by  statute.  A 
member  of  the  Court,  as  well  as  adminis- 
trative personnel,  regularly  appears  be- 
fore the  appropriations  committees  with 
regard  to  the  budget  of  the  judiciary. 

In  addition,  it  is  general  knowledge 
that  Chief  Justice  Taft  was  the  moving 
spirit  behind  the  Judiciary  Act  of  1925 
which  allowed  the  Supreme  Court  to 
regulate  its  caseload  through  its  certio- 
rari jurisdiction.  Taft  was  also  active 
in  other  matters  affecting  the  Federal 
Judiciary. 

Thus,  I  believe  it  would  be  wholly 
proper  and  appropriate  for  the  Chief 
Justice  to  appear  before  us  to  set  out  the 
problems  and  needs  of  the  Federal  ju- 
diciary. After  all,  the  principle  of  separa- 
tion of  powers  is  not  that  each  branch  of 
our  Government  is  tightly  shut  off  from 
the  others;  it  is  that  they  deal  at  arms 
length  with  each  other.  There  are  many 
areas  of  mutual  accommodation.  While 
Congress  is  the  source  of  the  revenues 
without  which  the  courts  cannot  func- 
tion and  while  Congress  must  make  the 
statutory  changes  to  enable  the  courts 
to  keep  abreast  of  the  times,  it  is  incum- 
bent that  we  be  fully  and  completely  in- 
formed of  the  thinking  of  the  Judges  and 
judicial  administrators. 

That  is  all  I  propose.  I  think  we  would 
be  well  advised  to  adopt  the  proposal. 


minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
the  President  went  to  Minnesota  to  find 
a  new  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court. 

And  the  appearances  are  that  he  made 
an  excellent  choice. 

In  fact,  I  would  say  that  from  most 
respects  Judge  Blackmun  Is  qualified  to 
serve  on  the  Supreme  Court  as  were 
Judge  Haynsworth  and  Judge  Cars- 
well.  Much  to  my  regret,  he  is  not  a 
southerner. 

Because  he  Is  not  a  southerner,  I  ex- 
pect that  he  will  be  quickly  confirmed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  brings  me  to  my 
l>oint,  which  is  the  same  as  the  Presi- 
dent's— no  southerner,  it  appears,  can  be 
appointed  to  the  Supreme  Court  so  long 
as  the  composition  of  the  Senate  remains 
unchanged. 

There  Is  a  southern  bias  In  the  Senate. 
It  Is  evident,  It  is  obvious.  Northern  lib- 
eral Senators  are  deliberately  doing  what 
they  accuse  others  of :  they  are  polarizing 
and  separating  the  Nation  along  regional 
and  geographic  lines.  They  are  defying 
and  thwarting  the  President's  efforts  to 
bring  this  coimtry  together.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  wish  to  go  on  record  that  as  one  Mem- 
ber of  the  Congress  from  the  South,  I 
personally  resent  this  narrow  northern 
attitude  and  will  do  whatever  I  can  to 
fight  It. 

Perhaps  after  November,  or  when  Jus- 
tice Douglas  is  Impeached,  It  will  be  pos- 
sible for  a  southerner  to  be  nominated 
and  confirmed  to  the  Supreme  Court  It 
is  about  time. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  SUPREME 
COURT  APPOINTMENT 

(Mr.  QUILLEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 


STRATEGIC  ARMS  LIMITATION 
TALKS 

(Mr.  ROTH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow 
at  Vienna,  Austria,  the  United  States 
and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lics will  open  talks  which  could  result  in 
the  most  critical  negotiations  on  arms 
and  other  matters  ever  undertaken  and 
it  Is  my  belief  that  this  body — represent- 
ative of  all  Americans — should  note  the 
beginning  of  these  talks  with  a  resolu- 
tion of  support  and  of  hope  that  they 
result  in  understanding  which  will  bene- 
fit the  cause  of  national  security  and 
world  peace. 

The  resolution  which  I  am  introducing 
at  this  time  does  express  the  unreserved 
support  of  this  body  for  the  strategic 
arms  limitation  talks. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States 
enters  these  discussions  with  representa- 
tives of  the  Soviet  Union  with  serious 
purpose. 

We  cannot  accurately  predict  what 
these  talks  might  fully  achieve;  they 
may,  in  fact,  end  without  any  success. 

We  know  success  does  not  arise  from 
weakness  and  that  peace  does  not  come 
through  wishing  for  it. 

We  recognize  these  talks  are  llkdy  to 
be  long  and  complicated.  In  my  mind, 
however,  the  constructlTe  atmosphere  of 
the  initial  talks  in  Helsinki  is  a  good  sign 
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for  the  futiire:  I  am  certain  my  col- 
leagues share  my  hope  that  the  same 
atmosphere  and  down-to-earth  negotia- 
tions continue  in  Vienna. 

Our  hopes  are  that  In  the  future  the 
wealth  of  nations — of  all  nations — can 
be  transferred  safely  and  without  fear 
from  the  building  of  arms.  It  Is  with 
that  Intent  and  with  the  hope  that  the 
beginning  in  Vienna  is  a  moment  in  his- 
tory which  sets  a  course  for  good  for  the 
centuries,  that  I  offer  this  resolution  and 
urge  its  support  by  all  Members: 

H.  Rzs.  919 
A  reaoIuUon  expressing  the  support  tf  the 

House  of  Repreeentatlves  with  re«pect»  to 

the  strategic  arms  limitation  talks,  and  for 

other  purposes 

Whereas  the  preparations  for  the  Strategic 
Arms  Umltatlon  Talks  have  Involved  the 
meet  Intensive  study  of  strategic  arms  prob- 
lems ever  made  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  or  any  other  gov- 
ernment: 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  tJnlted 
States  of  America  and  the  Government  of 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  open 
talks  on  April  16.  1970.  which  could  result  in 
agreement  to  limit  arms  and  other  matters: 
Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives hereby  expresses  Its  unreserved  support 
for  the  talks  which  begin  April  16.  1970.  on 
the  limitations  of  strategic  arms  between  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics. 

Be  it  further  resolved.  That  It  Is  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  that — 

(1)  prompt  negotiations  between  the  Gov- 
ernments of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
flcs  to  seek  agreed  limitations  of  both  offen- 
sive and  defensive  strategic  weapons  should 
be  urgently  pursued:  and 

(2)  the  President  should  In  such  negotia- 
tions propose  to  the  Government  of  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  an  Imme- 
diate suspension  by  the  United  States  and 
by  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  of 
the  further  deployment  of  all  offensive  and 
defensive  nuclear  strategic  weapons  systems, 
subject  to  national  verification  or  such  other 
measures  of  obeervatlon  and  inspection  as 
may  be  appropriate. 


CONDUCT  OP  ASSOCIATE  JUSTICE 
DOUGLAS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man f/om  Michigan  (Mr.  Gkiialo  R. 
Ford)  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 


DeUenback 

Kee 

QiUe 

Dent 

Klrwan 

Rlegle 

Dlggs 

Kuykendall 

Roberu 

DlngeU 

Langen 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Edwards.  Calif 

Lennon 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Erlenbom 

Lowensteln 

Rosenthal 

KBCh 

Lukens 

StOermam 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

McCarthy 

Satterfleld 

Fallon 

McMllUn 

Scheuer 

Felshan 

Martin 

Schneebell 

Flndley 

MesklU 

Shipley 

Pulton,  Fa. 

Michel 

Slkes 

Garmatz 

BAlkva 

Skubltz 

Olalmo 

Miller.  Calif. 

Slack 

Gross 

MUe 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Oubeer 

Mollohan 

Springer 

Haima 

Moorhead 

Stuckey 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Murphy.  111. 

Sullivan 

Harsh* 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Taft 

Hawkins 

Nedzl 

Teague.  Gallf 

H«bert 

NU 

Teague.  Tex. 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Ottlnger 

Tunney 

Hollfield 

Patman 

Vtgorlto 

H  ungate 

Pepper 

White 

Jarman 

Poff 

Whitten 

Jonas 

PoweU 

Kartb 

Price,  Tex. 

The  SPEAKE31  pro  tempore.  On  this 
rollcall  325  Members  have  answered  to 
their  names,  a  quorum. 

By  imanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  presoit. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 

[RoUNo.78] 

Abbltt  BroomOeld  Cblsholm 

Anderson,  Brown,  Calif.  Clancy 

Tenn.  Burton,  Utah  Clark 

AahlKook  Buab  Clay 

Ayres  Button  Culver 

Baring  Byrne,  Pa.  Daddarlo 

Barrett  OabsU  Davla.  WU. 

BoUlnc  Oarty  Dawson 

Bow  Osllar     J  dsU( 


CONDUCT  OP  ASSOCIATE  JUSTICE 
DOUGLAS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  (Mr.  Gerald  R. 
FoRo)   is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  May. 8  I  Joined  with  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  in  introducing 
HJl.  11109,  a  bill  requiring  financial  dis- 
closure by  members  of  the  Federal  Ju- 
diciary. This  was  amid  the  allegations 
swirling  around  Mr.  Justice  Portas.  Be- 
fore and  since,  other  Members  of  this 
body  have  proposed  legislation  of  similar 
intent.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  all 
of  them  lie  dormant  in  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  where  they  were  re- 
ferred. 

O14  March  19  the  U.S.  Judicial  Con- 
ference announced  the  adoption  of  new 
ethical  standards  on  outside  earnings  and 
conflict  of  Interest.  They  were  described 
as  somewhat  watered  down  from  the 
strict  proposals  of  former  Chief  Justice 
Warren  at  the  time  of  the  Portas  affair. 
In  any  event,  they  are  not  binding  upon 
the  Supreme  Court. 

Neither  are  the  36-year-old  Canons  of 
Judicial  Ethics  of  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation, among  which  are  these: 

Canon  4.  AtxAdance  of  Impropriety.  A 
Judge's  official  conduct  should  be  free  from 
Impropriety  and  the  appearance  of  Impro- 
priety: be  should  avoid  infractions  of  law; 
and  his  personal  behavior,  not  only  upon  the 
Bench  and  In  the  performance  of  Judicial 
duties,  but  also  In  his  everyday  life,  should 
be  beyond  reproach. 

Canon  34.  Inconsistent  Obligations.  A  Judge 
should  not  accept  Inconsistent  duties:  nor 
Incur  obligations,  pecuniary  or  otherwise, 
which  will  in  any  way  Interfere  or  appear  to 
Interfere  with  his  devotion  to  the  expe- 
ditious and  proper  administration  of  Ms  of- 
ficial function. 

Canon  31.  Private  Law  Practice.  In  many 
states  the  practice  of  law  by  one  holding 
Judicial  position  is  forbidden  ...  If  forbid- 
den to  practice  law,  he  should  refrain  from 
accepting  any  professional  employment  while 
in  office. 

Following  the  public  disclosure  last 
year  of  the  ezto^udlcial  activities  and 


moonlighting  employment  of  Justices 
Portas  and  I^uglas,  which  resulted  In 
the  resignation  from  the  Supreme  Bench 
of  Mr.  Justice  Portas  but  not  of  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Douglas.  I  received  literally  hundreds 
of  Inquiries  and  protests  from  concerned 
citizens  and  colleagues. 

In  response  to  this  evident  interest  I 
quietly  undertook  a  study  of  both  the 
law  of  Impeachment  and  the  facts  about 
the  behavior  of  Mr.  Justice  Douglas.  I 
fissured  inquirers  that  I  would  make  my 
findings  knon'n  at  the  appropriate  time. 
That  preliminary  report  is  now  ready. 

Let  me  say  by  way  of  preface  that  I  am 
a  lawyer,  admitted  to  the  bar  of  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court.  I  have  the  most  profound 
respect  for  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  I 
would  never  advocate  action  against  a 
member  of  that  Court  because  of  his 
political  philosophy  or  the  legal  opinions 
which  he  contributes  to  the  decisions  of 
the  Court.  Mr.  Justice  Douglas  has  been 
criticized  for  his  liberal  opinions  and  be- 
cause he  granted  stays  of  execution  to 
the  convicted  spies,  the  Rosenbergs,  who 
stole  the  atomic  bomb  for  the  Soviet 
Union.  Probably  I  would  disagree,  were 
I  on  the  bench,  with  most  of  Mr.  Justice 
Douglas'  views,  such  as  his  defense  of  the 
filthy  film,  "I  Am  Curious  (Yellow) ."  But 
a  Judge's  right  to  his  legal  views,  as- 
suming they  are  not  Improperly  influ- 
enced or  corrupted.  Is  f  imdamental  to  our 
system  of  Justice. 

I  should  say  also  that  I  have  no  per- 
sonal feeling  toward  Mr.  Justice  Douglas. 
His  private  life,  to  the  degree  that  it  does 
not  bring  the  Supreme  Court  into  disre- 
pute, is  his  own  business.  One  does  not 
need  to  be  an  ardent  admirer  of  any 
Judge  or  Justice,  or  an  advocate  of  his 
life  style,  to  acknowledge  his  right  to  be 
elevated  to  or  remain  on  the  bench. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  dis- 
cussion recently  about  the  qualiflcations 
which  a  person  should  be  required  to 
possess  to  be  elevated  to  the  UJ3.  Su- 
preme Court.  There  has  not  been 
sufficient  consideration  given,  In  my 
judgment,  to  the  qualiflcations  which  a 
person  should  possess  to  remain  upon 
the  UJ3.  Supreme  Court. 

For,  contitiry  to  a  widespread  miscon- 
ception. Federal  Judges  and  the  Justices 
of  the  Supreme  Court  are  not  appointed 
for  life.  The  Founding  Fathers  would 
have  been  the  last  to  make  such  a  mis- 
take; the  American  Revolution  was 
waged  against  an  hereditary  monarchy 
In  which  the  King  always  had  a  life  term 
and.  as  English  history  bloodily  demon- 
strated, could  only  be  removed  from  office 
by  the  headsman's  ax  or  the  assassin's 
dagger. 

No,  the  Constitution  does  not  guaran- 
tee a  lifetime  of  power  and  authority  to 
any  public  official.  The  terms  of  Members 
of  the  House  are  fixed  at  2  years;  of 
the  President  and  Vice  President  at  4; 
of  U.S.  Senators  at  6.  Members  of  the 
Federal  Judiciary  hold  their  offices  only 
"during  good  behaviour." 

Let  me  read  the  first  section  of  article 
in  6f  the  Constitution  in  full: 

The  Judicial  power  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  vested  In  one  supreme  Court,  and 
In  such  Inferior  Courts  as  the  Congress  may 
from  time  to  time  ordain  and  establish.  Th9 
Judges,  both  of  the  supreme  and  Inferior 
Courts,  shall  hold  their  OfDoes  during  good 
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Behaviour,  and  shaU,  at  stated  Times,  receive 
for  their  Services,  a  Compensation,  which 
shaU  not  be  diminished  during  their  Con- 
tinuance  In   Office. 

The  clause  dealing  with  the  compen- 
sation of  Federal  judges,  which  inciden- 
tally we  raised  last  year  to  $60,000  for 
Associate  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
suggests  that  their  "continuance  in  of- 
fice" Is  indeed  limited.  The  provision 
that  it  may  not  be  decreased  prevents 
the  legislative  or  executive  branches 
from  unduly  influencing  the  judiciary  by 
cutting  judges'  pay,  and  suggests  that 
even  in  those  bygone  days  the  income  of 
jurists  was  a  highly  sensitive  matter. 

To  me  the  Constitution  Is  perfectly 
clear  about  the  tenure,  or  term  of  office, 
of  all  Federal  judges— It  is  "during  good 
behaviour."  It  is  Implicit  In  this  that 
when  behaviour  ceases  to  be  good,  the 
right  to  hold  judicial  office  ceases  also. 
Thus,  we  come  quickly  to  the  central 
question:  What  constitutes  "good  be- 
haviour" or,  conversely,  ungood  or  dis- 
qualifying behaviour? 

The  words  employed  by  the  Framers  of 
the  Constitution  were,  as  the  proceedings 
of  the  Convention  detail,  chosen  with 
exceedingly  great  care  and  precision. 
Note,  for  example,  the  word  "behaviour." 
It  relates  to  action,  not  merely  to 
thoughts  or  opinions;  further,  it  refers 
not  to  a  .sinFrle  act  but  to  a  pattern  or 
continuing  sequence  of  action.  We  can- 
not and  should  not  remove  a  Federal 
Judge  for  the  legal  views  he  holds — this 
would  be  as  contemptible  as  to  exclude 
him  from  serving  on  the  Supreme  Court 
for  his  Ideology  or  past  decisions.  Nor 
should  we  remove  him  for  a  minor  or 
Isolated  mistake — this  does  not  consti- 
tute behaviour  in  the  common  mesming. 
What  we  should  scrutinize  in  sitting 
Judges  is  their  continuing  pattern  of 
action,  their  behaviour.  The  Constitution 
does  not  demand  that  it  be  "exemplary" 
or  "perfect."  But  It  does  have  to  be 
"good.'l^ 

Naturally,  there  must  be  orderly  pro- 
cedure Cor  determining  whether  or  not 
a  Federal  judge's  behaviour  is  good.  The 
courts,  arbiters  in  most  such  questions  of 
Judgment,  cannot  judge  themselves.  So 
the  Founding  Fathers  vested  this  ulti- 
mate power  where  the  ultimate  sover- 
eignty of  our  system  Is  most  directly  re- 
flected— In  the  Congress,  in  the  elected 
Representatives  of  the  peoi^le  and  of  the 
States. 

In  this  seldom-used  procedure,  called 
impeachment,  the  legislative  branch 
exercises  both  executive  and  judicial 
functions.  The  roles  of  the  two  bodies 
differ  dramatically.  The  House  serves  as 
prosecutor  and  grand  Jury:  the  Senate 
serves  sis  Judge  and  trial  Jury. 

Article  I  of  the  Constitution  has  this 
to  say  about  the  impeachment  process: 
The  House  of  Representatives — shaU  have 
the  sole  power  of  Impeachment. 

The  Senate  shall  have  the  sole  Power  to 
try  all  Impeachments.  When  sitting  for 
that  Purpose,  they  shall  be  on  Oath  or  Af- 
firmation. When  the  President  of  the  United 
SUtes  is  tried,  the  Chief  Justice  shall 
preside:  And  no  Person  shall  be  convicted 
without  the  Concurrence  of  two-thlrda  of 
the  Members  present. 

Article  n,  dealing  with  the  executive 
branch,  states  In  section  4: 


i-.- 


The  President,  Vice  President,  and  aU  civil 
Officers  of  the  United  States,  shaU  be  re- 
moved from  oBkx  on  Impeachment  for,  and 
conviction  of,  Treason.  Bribery  or  other  high 
crimes  and  misdemeanors. 

This  has  been  the  most  controversial 
of  the  constitutional  references  to  the 
impeachment  process.  No  consensus 
exists  as  to  whether,  in  the  case  of  Fed- 
eral judges,  impeachment  must  depend 
upon  conviction  of  one  of  the  two  speci- 
fled  crimes  of  treason  or  bribery  or  be 
within  the  nebulous  category  of  "other 
high  crime^and  misdemeanors."  Hiere 
are  pages  upon  pages  of  learned  argu- 
ment whether  the  adjective  "high" 
modifies  "misdemeanors"  as  well  as 
"crimes,"  and  over  what,  indeed,  con- 
stitutes a  "high  misdemeanor." 

In  my  view,  one  of  the  specific  or  gen- 
eral offenses  cited  in  article  n  is  required 
for  removal  of  the  Indirectly  elected 
President  and  Vice  President  and  all  ap- 
pointed civil  officers  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government, 
whatever  their  terms  of  office.  But  in  the 
case  of  members  of  the  judicial  branch. 
Federal  judges  and  Justices.  I  believe  an 
additional  and  much  stricter  requirement 
is  imposed  by  article  n,  namely,  "good 
behaviour." 

Finally,  and  this  is  a  most  significant 
provision,  article  I  of  the  Constitution 
specifles : 

Judgment  In  Cases  of  Impeachment  shall 
not  extend  further  than  to  removal  from 
Office,  and  disqualification  to  hold  and  en- 
Joy  any  office  of  honor,  Trust  or  Profit  vmder 
the  United  States:  but  the  Party  convicted 
shall  nevertheless  be  liable  and  subject  to 
Indictment,  Trial.  Judgment  and  Punish- 
ment, according  to  Law. 

In  Other  words.  Impeachment  resem- 
bles a  regular  criminal  indictment  and 
trial  but  it  is  not  the  same  thing.  It  re- 
lates solely  to  the  accused's  right  to  hold 
civil  office;  not  to  the  mafiy  other  rights 
which  are  his  as  a  citizen  and  which  pro- 
tect him  in  a  court  of  law.  By  pointedly 
voiding  any  immimity  an  accused  might 
claim  under  the  double  jeopardy  princi- 
ple, the  framers  of  the  Constitution 
clearly  established  that  impeachment  Is 
a  unique  political  device;  designed  ex- 
plicitly to  dislodge  from  public  office 
those  who  are  patently  unfit  for  It,  but 
cannot  otherwise  be  promptly  removed. 

The  distinction  between  impeachment 
and  ordinary  criminal  prosecution  is 
again  evident  when  impeachment  is 
made  the  sole  exception  to  the  guarantee 
of  article  m,  section  3,  that  trial  of  all 
crimes  shall  be  by  jury— perhaps  the 
most  fundamental  of  all  constitutional 
protections. 

We  must  continually  remember  that 
the  writers  of  our  Constitution  did  their 
work  with  the  experience  of  the  British 
Crown  and  Parliament  freshly  in  mind. 
There  is  so  much  that  resembles  the 
British  system  in  our  Constitution  that 
we  sometimes  overlook  the  even  sharper 
differences — one  of  the  sharpest  is  our 
divergent  view  on  Impeachment. 

In  Great  Britain  the  House  of  Lords 
sits  as  the  court  of  highest  appeal  in  the 
land,  and  upon  accusation  by  Commons 
the  Lords  can  try,  convict,  and  punish 
any  impeached  subject — private  person 
or  official — with  any  lawful  penalty  for 
his  crime— including  death. 


Our  Constitution,  on  the  contrary,  pro- 
vides only  the  relatively  mild  penalties  of 
removal  from  office,  and  disqualification 
for  future  office — the  -vorst  punishment 
the  U.S.  Senate  can  mete  out  Is  both  re- 
moval and  disqualification. 

Moreover,  to  make  sure  impeachment 
would  not  be  frivolously  attempted  or 
easily  abused,  and  further  to  protect  of- 
ficeholders against  political  reprisal,  the 
Constitution  requires  a  two-thirds  vote 
of  the  Senate  to  convict. 

With  this  brief  review  of  the  law,  of 
the  constitutional  background  for  im- 
peachment. I  have  endeavored  to  correct 
two  common  misconceptions:  first,  that 
Federal  judges  are  appointed  for  life  and. 
second,  that  they  can  be  removed  only  by 
being  convicted,  with  all  ordinary  pro- 
tections and  presumptions  of  irmocence 
to  which  an  accused  is  entitled,  of  vio- 
lating the  law. 

This  is  not  the  case.  Federal  judges 
can  be  and  have  been  impeached  for  im- 
proper personal  habits  such  as  chronic 
intoxication  on  the  bench,  and  one  of  the 
charges  brought  against  President  An- 
drew Johnson  was  that  he  deUvered  "in- 
temperate, Inflammatory,  and  scandal- 
ous harangues." 

I  have  studied  the  principal  impeach- 
ment actions  that  have  been  initiated 
over  the  years  and  frankly,  there  are  too 
few  cases  to  make  very  good  law.  About 
the  only  thing  the  authorities  can  agree 
upon  in  recent  history,  though  it  was 
hotly  argued  up  to  President  Johnson's 
impeachment  and  the  trial  of  Judge 
Swayne,  is  that  an  offense  need  not  be 
indictable  to  be  impeachable.  In  other 
words,  something  less  than  a  criminal 
act  or  criminal  dereliction  of  duty  may 
nevertheless  be  sufficient  grounds  for  im- 
peachment and  removal  from  public 
office. 
What,  then,  is  an  impeachable  offense? 
The  only  honest  answer  is  that  an  im- 
peachable offense  is  whatever  a  majority 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  considers 
to  be  at  a  given  moment  in  history ;  con- 
viction results  from  whatever  offense  or 
offenses  two- thirds  of  the  other  body 
considers  to  be  sufficiently  serious  to  re- 
quire removal  of  the  accused  from  office. 
Again,  the  historical  context  and  politi- 
cal climate  are  important:  there  are  few 
fixed  principles  among  the  handful  of 
precedents. 

I  think  it  is^air  to  come  to  one  con- 
clusion, however,  from  our  history  of 
impeachments:  a  higher  standard  is  ex- 
I}ected  of  Federal  judges  than  of  any 
other  "civil  officers"  of  the  United  States. 
The  President  and  Vice  President,  and 
all  persons  holding  office  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  President,  can  be  thrown  out  of 
office  by  the  voters  at  least  every  4  years. 
To  remove  them  in  midterm — it  has  been 
tried  only  twice  smd  never  done — would 
Indeed  require  crimes  of  the  magnitude 
of  treason  and  bribery.  Other  elective 
officials,  such  as  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress, are  so  vulnerable  to  public  dis- 
pleasure that  their  removal  by  the  com- 
plicated impeachment  route  has  not  even 
been  tried  since  1798.  But  nine  Federal 
Judges,  including  one  Associate  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  have  been  im- 
peached by  this  House  and  tried  by  the 
Senate;  four  were  acquitted;  four  con- 
victed and  removed  from  office:  and  one 
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resigned  during  trial  and  the  Impeach- 
ment was  dismissed. 

In  the  most  recent  impeachment  trial 
conducted  by  the  other  body,  ,that  of  UjS. 
Judge  Halsted  L.  Ritter  of  the  southern 
diitrictifif  Florida  who  was  removed  in 
1936^^6  point  of  Judicial  behavior  was 
paramount,  since  the  criminal  charges 
were  admittedly  thin.  This  case  was  in 
the  context  of  P.  D.  R.'s  effort  to  pack  the 
Supreme  Court  with  Justices  more  to  his 
liking;  Judge  Ritter  was  a  transplanted 
conservative  Colorado  Republican  ap- 
pointed to  the  Federal  bench  in  solidly 
Democratic  Florida  by  President  Coo- 
lidge.  He  waa  convicted  by  a  coalition  of 
liberal  Republicans.  New  Deal  Demo- 
crats, and  Farmer-Labor  and  Progres- 
sive Party  Senators  in  what  might  be 
called  the  northwestern  strategy  of  that 
era.  Nevertheless,  the  arguments  were 
persuasive :  ' 

In  a  Joint  statement.  Senators  Borah. 
La  PoUette.  Prazier,  and  Shipstead  said: 
We  therefore  did  not,  In  passing  upon  the 
facta  presented  to  us  In  the  matter  of  the 
Impeachment  proceedings  against  Judge 
Halsted  L.  Ritter.  seek  to  satisfy  ourselves 
as  to  whether  technically  a  crime  or  crimes 
had  been  committed,  or  as  to  whether  the 
acts  charged  and  proved  disclosed  criminal 
Intent  or  corrupt  motive:  we  sought  only  to 
ascertain  from  these  facts  whether  his  con- 
duct had  been  such  as  to  afnount  to  mis- 
behavior, misconduct — as  to  whether  he  had 
conducted  himself  In  a  way  that  was  cal- 
culated to  iindermlne  public  confidence  In 
the  courts  and  to  create  a  sense  of  scandal. 
There  are  a  great  many  things  which  one 
must  readily  admit  would  be  wholly  unbe- 
coming, wholly  Intolerable.  In  the  conduct  of 
a  judge,  and  yet  these  things  might  not 
amount  to  a  crime. 

Senator  Elbert  Thomas  of  Utah,  citing 
the  Jeffersonian  and  colonial  antecedents 
of  the  impeachment  process,  bluntly 
declared: 

Tenure  during  good  behavior  ...  is  In 
no  sense  a  guaranty  of  a  life  Job.  and  mis- 
behavior In  the  ordinary,  dictionary  sense  of 
the  term  will  cause  it  to  be  cut  short  on 
the  vote,  under  special  oath,  of  two-thirds 
of  the  Senate,  If  charges  are  first  brought  by 
the  House  of  Representatives.  ...  To  as- 
8\irbe  that  good  behavior  means  anythiqg  but 
goo<i  behavior  would  be  to  cast  a  reflection 
upon  the  ability  of  the  fathers  to  express 
themselves  In  understandable  language. 

But  the  best  summary.  In  my  opinion, 
was  that  of  Senator  William  G.  McAdoo 
of  California,  son-in-law  of  Woodrow 
Wilson  and  his  Secretary  of  the 
Treasiiry: 

I  approach  this  subject  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  general  conduct  of  this  judge 
while  on  the  bench,  as  portrayed  by  the 
various  counts  in  the  impeachment  and  the 
evidence  submitted  In  the  trial.  The  picture 
thus  presented  is.  to  my  mind,  that  of  a 
man  who  Is  so  lacking  in  any  proper  concep- 
tion of  professional  ethics  and  those  high 
standards  of  judicial  character  and  conduct 
as  to  constitute  misbehavior  In  its  meet  sert- 
oiis  aspects,  and  to  render  him  unfit  to  bold 
a  Judicial  office  . . . 

Good  behavior,  as  It  is  used  in  the  Con- 
stitution, exacts  of  a  judge  the  highest 
standards  of  public  and  private  rectitude. 
No  judge  can  besmirch  the  robes  he  wears 
by  relaxing  these  standards,  by  compromis- 
ing them  through  conduct  which  brings  re- 
proach upon  himself  personally,  or  upon  the 
great  office  be  holds.  No  more  sacred  trust 


Is  committed  to  the  bench  of  the  United 
States  than  to  keep  shining  with  undlmmed 
efTulgence  the  brightest  Jewel  In  tbe  crown 
of  democracy — Justice. 

However  disagreeable  the  duty  may  be  to 
those  of  us  who  constitute  this  great  body 
in  determining  the  guilt  of  those  who  are 
entrusted  under  the  Constitution  with  the 
high  responsibilities  of  judicial  office,  we 
must  be  as  exacting  In  our  conception  of  tbe 
obligations  of  a  judicial  officer  as  Mr.  Justice 
Cardozo  defined  them  when  he  said,  in  con- 
nection with  fiduciaries,  that  they  should 
be  held  "to  something  stricter  than  tbe 
morals  of  the  market-place.  Not  honesty 
alone,  but  the  puTictilio  of  an  honor  the 
most  scTisitive,  U  then  the  standard  of  be- 
havior." (Melnbard—B^  Solmon,  249  N.T. 
458.)  >i5=^ 

Let  us  now  objectively  examine  certain 
aspects  of  the  behavior  of  Mr.  Justice 
Douglas,  and  let  us  ask  ourselves  In  the 
words  of  Mr.  Justice  Cardozo,  whether 
they  represent  "not  honesty  alone,  but 
the  punctilio  of  an  honor  the  most 
sensitive." 

Ralph  Oinzburg  is  editor  and  pub- 
lisher of  a  number  of  magazines  not 
commonly  found  on  the  family  coffee 
table.  For  sending  what  was  held  to  be 
an  obscene  edition  of  one  of  them,  Eros, 
through  the  U.S.  mails,  Mr.  Ginzburg 
was  convicted  and  sentenced  to  5  years' 
Imprisonment  in  1963. 

His  conviction  was  appealed  and,  in 
1966,  was  affirmed  by  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  in  a  close  5-to-4  decision.  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Douglas  dissented.  His  dissent  fa- 
vored Mr.  Ginzburg  and  the  publication, 
Erosr   , 

During  the  1964  presidential  campaign, 
another  Ginzburg  magazine.  Fact,  pub- 
lished an  issue  entitled  "The  Uncon- 
scious of  a  Conservative:  A  Special  Issue 
on  the  Mind  of  Barrt  Goldwatw." 

The  thrust  of  the  two  main  articles 
In  Ginzburg 's  magazme  was  that  Sena- 
tor GoLDWATER,  the  Republican  nominee 
for  President  of  the  United  States,  had  a 
severely  paranoid  personality  and  was 
psychologically  imflt  to  be  President. 
This  was  supported  by  a  fraction  of  re- 
plies to  an  alleged  poll  which  the  maga- 
zine had  mailed  to  some  12,000  psychia- 
trists— hardly  a  scientific  diagnosis,  but 
a  potent  pohtlcal  hatchet  job. 

Naturally,  Senator  Goldwater 
promptly  sued  Mr.  Ginzburg  and  Fact 
magazine  for  libel.  A  Federal  court  Jury 
in  New  York  granted  the  Senator  a  total 
of  $75,000  In  pimltlve  damages  from 
Ginzburg  and  Fact  magazine.  Fact 
shortly  was  to  be  incorporated  into  an- 
other Ginzburg  publication,  Avant 
Garde.  The  U.S.  court  of  appeals  sus- 
tained this  libel  awatd.  It  held  that  un- 
der the  New  York  Times  against  Sullivan 
decision  a  public  figure  could  be  libelled 
if  the  publication  was  made  with  actual 
malice;  that  is,  if  the  publisher  knew  it 
was  false  or  acted  with  reckless  disregard 
of  whether  it  was  false  or  not. 

So  once  again  Ralph  Ginzburg  ap- 
pealed to  the  Supreme  Court  which,  in 
due  course,  upheld  the  lower  courts'  judg- 
ment In  favor  of  Senator  Goldwater  and 
declined  to  review  the  case. 

However,  Mr.  Justice  Douglas  again 
dissented  on  the  side  of  Mr.  Ginzburg, 
along  with  Mr.  Justice  Black.  Although 
the  Court's  majority  did  not  elaborate 


on  Its  ruling,  the  dissenting  minority  de- 
cision was  based  on  the  theory  that  the 
constitutional  guarantees  of  free  speech 
and  free  press  are  absolute. 

This  decision  was  handed  down  Janu- 
ary 36,  1970. 

Yet,  while  the  Ginzburg-Goldwater 
suit  was  pending  in  the  Federal  courts, 
clearly  headed  for  the  highest  court  In 
the  land,  Mr.  Justice  Douglas  appeared 
as  the  author  of  an  article  In  Avant 
Garde,  the  successor  to  Pact  in  the  Ginz- 
burg stable  of  magazines,  and  reportedly 
accepted  pajmient  from  Ginzburg  for  it. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  May  I  con- 
clude, and  then  I  will  be  delighted  to 
yield. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Just  on  this  one  point 
and  I  shall  be  very  brief. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  am  sorry. 
I  would  like  to  finish  and  then  I  will  be 
glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Just  on  a  factual  basis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  give  me  a  minute  or  two 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Prici 
of  Illinois).  The  gentleman  declines  to 
yield. 

CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Bffr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Chair 
vill  count. 

One  hundred  fifty-three  Members  are 
present,  not  a  quorum. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
not  like  to  put  the  House  to  a  call 

Mr.  RHODES.  Regular  order,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 

|RoUNo.7B] 

Abbttt  Dawson  Hansen,  Waab. 

Addabbo  de  U  Oana  Harsba 

Anderson,  m.  Delaney  Hawkins 

Anderson,  DeUenback  Hays 

Tenn.  Dent  Hubert 

Ashbrook  Dlggs  Heckler,  Masa. 

Asplnall  Dowdy  HoUfleld 

Ayrea  Dwyer  Johnson,  Fa. 

Baring  Edwards,  Calif .  Kartb 

Barrett  Ellberg  Kee 

Beall,  Md.  Erlenbom  King 

Belcher  Each  Klrwan 

Betts  Evlns,  Tenn.  Kleppe 

Bingham  Fallon  KuykendaU 

Blackburn  Felglian  Kyi 

Boiling  Findley  Langen 

Bow  Flood  Leggett 

Brooks  Ford.  Lennon 

Broomfleld  William  D.  Lloyd 

Brown,  Calif.  Fulton.  Pa.  Lowensteln 

Burleson,  Tex.    Pulton,  Tenn.  Lukens 

Burton,  Dtab  Oarmatz  McCarthy 

Button  Oaydos  McClure 

Byrne,  Pa.  Gibbons  McCullocb 

CabeU  Green,  Pa.  McFaU 

Chlabolm  Grlffltba  McMUlan 

Clancy  Gross  Btartln 

Clark  Oubaar  Btelcher 

Clay  Gude  MesklU 

Conyers  Hanley  Mikva 

Corbett  Hanna  Miller,  OalU. 

Daddario  Hansen,  Idaho  Mills 
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MlnsbaU 

Powell 

Mlze 

Price,  Tex. 

MoUohan 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Monagan 

Qule 

Moorbead 

Qulllen 

Morgan 

Reuss 

Morton 

Rlegle 

Moos 

Roberts 

Murphy,  HI. 

Rodlno 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Rogers,  Colo 

Nedzl 

Rooney,  N.Y 

NIX 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Ottinger 

Rosenthal 

Patman 

Bt  Germain 

PeUy 

Scheuer 

Pepper 

SclmeebeU 

Pickle 

Shipley 

Poff 

Shriver 

Pollock 

Smith,  N.T. 

Springer 

Steed 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Taft 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Tunney 

Udall 

Vander  Jagt 

Watts 

White 

Whitten 

Wright 

Yates 

Zwacta 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Price  of  Illinois).  On  this  rollcall  281 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

Without  objection,  further  proceed- 
ings under  the  call  will  be  dispensed 
with. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object  to  that  imanimous- 
consent  request,  and  I  shall  not  object,  I 
simply  wanted  to  take  this  moment  to 
explain  to  the  House  that  the  speaker  In 
the  well  had  changed  the  text 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
is  this  out  of  my  time? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman reserved  the  right  to  object  to 
the  unanimous-consent  request. 

Mr.  FRASER.  The  speaker  In  the  well 
had  changed  the  text  of  his  statement 
from  that  handed  out  to  the  press 
earlier,  the  earlier  veralon  having 
charged  Justice  Douglas  with  having  ac- 
cepted a  fee  for  an  article  in  a  magazine 
at  the  time  that  that  person  had  a  case 
pending  in  the  Supreme  Court.  In  fact, 
that  was  a  false  allegation,  and  I  would 
assume  that  the  speaker  would  after  2 
years  of  study  have  known  It  was  false, 
but  apparently  between  that  time  and 
the  time  he  spoke  on  the  floor  he  learned 
It  was  false  and  modified  his  statement. 
My  only  purpose  in  asking  him  to  yield 
was  so  that  the  press  would  be  clear 
that  in  fact  he  had  changed  that  very 
serious  allegation  since  it  was  brought. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  (Mr.  Gerald  R. 
Ford)  Is  recognized. 


CONDUCT  OP  ASSOCIATE  JUS11CE 
DOUGLAS 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  March  1969  issue  of  Avant  Garde,  on 
its  title  page,  shows  Ralph  Ginzburg  as 
editor  stating  under  oath  that  it  incor- 
porates the  former  magazine  Fact. 

The  table  of  contents  lists  on  page 
16  an  article  titled  "Appeal  of  Folk  Sing- 
ing: A  Landmark  Opinion"  by  Justice 
William  O.  Douglas.  Even  his  Judicial 
title,  conferred  on  only  eight  other  Amer- 
icans, is  brazenly  exploited. 

Justice  Douglas'  contribution  imme- 
diately foUows  one  provocatively  entitled 
"Hie  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Female 
Breast."  There  are  two  other  titles  in  the 
table  of  contents  so  vulgarly  playing  on 


double  meaning  that  I  will  not  repeat 
them  aloud. 

Ralph  Ginzburg's  magazine  Avant 
Garde  paid  the  Associate  Justice  of  the 
UJS.  Supreme  Court  the  sum  of  $350  for 
his  article  on  folk  singing.  The  article 
itself  is  not  pornographic,  although  it 
praises  the  lusty,  lurid,  and  risque  along 
with  the  social  protest  of  leftwing  folk 
singers.  It  is  a  matter  of  editorial  Judg- 
ment whether  it  was  worth  the  $350. 
Ginzburg  cladms  he  paid  Justice  Douglas 
for  Writing  it.  I  would  think,  however, 
that  a  byline  clear  across  the  page  read- 
ing "By  William  O.  Douglas,  Associate 
Justice,  UJS.  Supreme  Court"  and  a  full 
page  picture  wouli  be  worth  something 
to  a  publisher  anca  magazine  with  two 
appeals  pendJ^lB  in  the  U.S.  courts. 

However,  «r.  Justice  Douglas  did  not 
disqualify  himself  from  taking  part  in 
the  Goldwater  against  Ginzburg  libel 
appeal.  Had  the  decision  been  a  close 
5-to-4  split,  as  was  the  earlier  one,  Ginz- 
burg might  have  won  with  Douglas'  vote. 

Actually,  neither  the  quantity  of  the 
sum  that  changed  hands  nor  the  position 
taken  by  the  Court's  majority  or  the  size 
of  the  majority  makes  a  bit  of  difference 
In  the  gross  impropriety  involved. 

Title  28»  United  States  Code,  section 
455  states  as  follows: 

Any  justic^or  Judge  of  the  TTnlted  States 
should  disqualify  hlmBelf  in  any  case  in 
which  be  has  a  substantial  Interest,  has  been 
of  counsel.  Is  or  has  been  a  material  witness, 
or  Is  so  related  to  or  connected  vAth  any 
party  or  his  attorney  as  to  render  It  improper, 
in  his  opinion,  for  him  to  sit  on  tbe  trial,  ap- 
peal or  other  proceeding  therein. 

Let  me  ask  each  one  of  you:  Is  this 
what  the  Constitution  means  by  "good 
behavior"?  Should  such  a  person  sit  on 
our  Supreme  Court? 

Writing  signed  articles  for  notorious 
publications  of  a  convicted  pomographer 
is  bad  enough.  Taking  money  from  them 
is  worse.  Declining  to  disqualify  one's 
self  in  this  case  is  inexcusable. 

But  this  is  only  the  beginning  of  the 
Insolence  by  which  Mr.  Justice  Douglas 
has  evidently  decided  to  sully  the  high 
standards  of  his  profession  and  defy  the 
conventions  and  convictions  of  decent 
Americans. 

Recently,  there  has  appeared  on  the 
stands  a  little  black  book  with  the  auto- 
graph, "William  O.  Douglas,"  scrawled  on 
the  cover  in  red.  Its  title  is  "Points  of 
Rebellion"  and  its  thesis  is  that  violence 
may  be  Justified  and  perhaps  only  revo- 
lutionary overthrow  of  "the  establish- 
ment" can  save  the  country. 

The  kindest  thing  I  can  say  about  this 
97-page  tome  is  that  it  is  quick  reading. 
Had  it  been  written  by  a  militant  sopho- 
more, as  it  easily  could,  it  would  of  course 
have  never  found  a  prestige  publisher 
like  Random  House.  It  is  a  fuzzy  ha- 
rangue evidently  Intended  to  give  historic 
legitimacy  to  the  militant  hiijpie-yipple 
movement  and  to  bear  testimony  that  a 
71 -year-old  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  is  one  in  spirit  with  them. 

Now,  it  is  perfectly  clear  to  me  that 
the  first  amendment  protects  the  right 
of  Mr.  Justice  Douglas  and  his  publishers 
to  write  and  print  this  drivel  U  th^ 
please. 

Mr.  Justice  Douglas  is  constitutionally 


and  otherwise»entitled  to  believe,  though 
it  Is  difficult  to  imderstand  how  a  grown 
man  can,  that  "a  black  silence  of  fear 
possesses  the  Nation,"  and  that  "every 
conference  room  in  Government  build- 
ings is  assumed  to  be  bugged." 

One  wonders  how  this  enthusiastic 
traveler  inside  the  Iron  Curtain  is  able 
to  warn  seriously  against  alleged  Wash- 
ington hotel  rooms  equipped  with  two- 
way  mirrors  and  microphones,  or  Eiccuse 
the  "powers  that  be"  of  echoing  Adolf 
Hilter.  Frankly,  this  is  nonsense,  but  cer- 
tainly not  the  only  nonsense  being  print-> 
ed  nowadays. 

But  I  wonder  if  it  can  be  deemed  "good 
behavior"  in  the  constitutional  sense 
for  such  a  distorted  diatribe  against  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  to  be 
published,  indeed  publicly  autographed 
and  promoted,  by  an  Associate  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court. 

There  are,  as  the  book  says,  two  ways 
by  which  the  grievances  of  citizens  can 
be  redressed.  One  is  lawful  procedure  and 
one  is  violent  protest,  riot,  and  revolu- 
tion. Should  a  Judge  who  sits  at  the 
pinnacle  of  the  orderly  systeni  of  justice 
give  sympathetic  encouragement,  on  the 
side,  to  impressionable  young  students 
and  hard-core  fanatics  who  espouse  the 
militant  method?  I  think  not. 

In  other  words,  I  concede  that  William 
O.  Douglas  has  a  right  to  write  and  pub- 
lish what  he  pleases;  but  I  suggest  that 
for  Associate  Justice  Douglas  to  put  his 
name  to  such  an  infiammatory  volume  as 
"Points  of  Rebellion" — at  a  critical  time 
in  our  history  when  peace  and  order  is 
what  we  need — is  less  than  Judicial  good 
behavior.  It  is  more  serious  than  simply 
"a  summation  of  conventional  liberal 
poppycock,"  as  one  columnist  wrote. 

Whatever  Mr.  Justice  Douglas  may 
have  meant  by  his  Justification  of  anti- 
establishment  activism,  violent  defiance 
of  police  and  pubUc  authorities,  and 
even  the  revolutionary  restructuring  of 
American  society — does  he  not  suppose 
that  these  confrontations  and  those  ac- 
cused of  unlawfully  taking  part  in  them 
will  not  come  soon  before  the  Supreme 
Court?  By  his  own  book,  the  Court  surely 
will  have  to  rule  on  many  such  cases. 

I  ask  you,  will  Mr.  Justice  Douglas 
then  disqualify  himself  because  of  a  bias 
previously  expressed,  and  published  for 
profit?  Will  he  step  aside  as  did  a  liberal 
Jurist  of  the  utmost  personal  integrity. 
Chief  Justice  Warren,  whenever  any  re- 
mote chance  of  confiict  W  interest  arose? 
Not  if  we  may  Judge  by  Mr.  Justice  Doug- 
las' action  in  the  Ginzburg  appeals,  he 
will  not. 

When  I  first  encoimtered  the  facts  of 
Mr.  Justice  Douglas'  involvement  with 
pornographic  publications  and  espousal 
of  hippie-yippie  style  revolution,  I  was 
inclined  to  dismiss  his  fractious  behavior 
as  the  first  sign  of  senility.  But  I  believe 
I  underestimated  the  Justice. 

In  case  there  are  any  "square"  Amer- 
icans who  were  too  stupid  to  get  the  mes- 
sage Mr.  Justice  Douglas  was  trying  to 
tell  us,  he  has  now  removed  all  possible 
misunderstanding. 

Here  is  the  April  1970  current  edition 
of  a  magazine  innocently  entitled  "Ever- 
green." 

Perhaps  the  name  has  some  secret 
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erotic  significance,  because  other^^-ise  It 
may  be  the  only  clean  word  in  this  pub- 
lication. I  am  simply  unable  to  describe 
the  prurient  advertisements,  the  per- 
verted suggestions,  the  downright  filthy 
illustrations  and  the  shocking  and  exe- 
crable four-letter  language  it  employs. 

Alongside  of  Evergreen  the  old  Avant 
Garde  is  a  family  publication. 

Just  for  a  sample,  here  is  an  article  by 
Tonj  Hayden  of  the  "Chicago  5."  It  is 
titled  "Repression  and  Rebellion."  It  pos- 
sibly is  somewhat  more  temperate  than 
the  published  views  of  Mr.  Justice  Doug- 
las, but  no  matter. 

Next  we  come  to  a  7-page  rotogravure 
section  of  13  half-page  photographs.  It 
starts  off  with  a  relatively  unobjection- 
able arty  nude.  But  the  rest  of  the  dozen 
poses  are  hard-core  pornography  of  the 
kind  the  n.S.  Supreme  Court's  recent  de- 
cisions now  permit  to  be  sold  to  your 
children  and  mine  on  almost  every  news- 
stand. There  are  nude  models  of  both 
sexes  in  poses  that  are  perhaps  more 
shocking  than  the  postcards  that  used  to 
be  sold  only  in  the  back  alleys  of  Paris 
and  Panama  City.  Panama. 

Immediately  following  the  most  ex- 
plicit of  these  photographs,  on  pages  40 
and  41.  we  find  a  full-page  caricature  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  made 
to  look  like  Britain's  King  George  III  and 
waiting,  presumably,  for  the  second 
American  Revolution  to  begin  on  Boston 
Common,  or  Is  it  Berkeley? 

This  cartoon,  while  not  very  respectful 
toward  Mr.  Nixon,  is  no  worse  than  we 
see  almost  daily  in  a  local  newspaper  and 
all  alone  might  be  legitimate  political 
parody.  But  it  is  there  to  illustrate  an 
article  on  the  opposite  page  titled  much 
like  Tom  Hayden 's  "Redress  and  Revolu- 
tion." 

This  article  is  authored  "by  the  vener- 
able Supreme  Court  Justice,"  William  O. 
Douglas.  It  consists  of  the  most  extreme 
excerpts  from  this  book,  given  a  some- 
what more  seditious  title.  And  it  states 
plainly  in  the  margin: 

Copyright  1970  by  WtlUam  O.  Douglaa  .  .  . 
Reprinted  by  permlaslon. 

Now  you  may  be  able  to  tell  me  that  it 
is  permissible  for  someone  to  write  such 
stuff,  and  this  being  a  free  country  I 
agree.  You  may  tell  me  that  nude  couples 
cavorting  in  photographs  are  art.  and 
that  morals  are  a  matter  of  opinion,  and 
that  such  stuff  is  lawful  to  pulJlish  and 
send  through  the  U.S.  mails  at  a  postage 
rate  subsidized  by  the  taxpayers.  I  dis- 
agree, but  maybe  I  am  old  fashioned. 

But  you  cannot  tell  me  that  an  Asso- 
ciate Justice  of  the  United  States  is 
compelled  to  give  his  permlstion  to  re- 
print his  name  and  his  title  and  his 
writings  in  a  pornographic  magazine 
with  a  portfolio  of  obscene  photographs 
on  one  side  of  it  and  a  literary  admoni- 
tion to  get  a  gun  and  start  shooting  at 
the  first  white  face  you  see  on  the  other. 
Tou  cannot  tell  me  that  an  Associate 
Justice  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  could 
not  have  prevented  the  publication  of 
his  writings  in  such  a  place  if  he  wanted 
to,  especially  after  widespread  criticism 
of  his  earlier  contributions  to  less  ob- 
jectionable magazines. 


No;  Mr.  Justice  Douglas  has  been  tell- 
ing us  something  and  this  time  he  wanted 
to  make  it  perfectly  clear.  His  blunt  mes- 
sage to  the  American  people  and  their 
Representatives  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  is  that  he  does  not  give  a 
tinker's  damn  what  we  think  of  him  and 
his  behavior  on  the  Bench.  He  believes 
he  sits  there  by  some  divine  right  and 
that  he  can  do  and  say  anything  he 
pleases  without  being  questioned  and 
with  complete  immunity. 

Does  he  really  believe  this?  Whatever 
else  one  may  say,  Mr.  Justice  Douglas 
does  know  the  Constitution,  and  he 
knows  the  law  of  impeachment.  Would 
it  not.  I  ask  you,  be  much  more  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  Mr.  Justice  Douglas 
is  trying  to  shock  and  outrage  us — but 
for  his  own  reasons? 

Suppose  his  critics  concentrate  on  his 
outrageous  opinions,  expressed  off  the 
Bench,  in  books  and  magazines  that 
share,  with  their  more  reputable  cousins, 
the  constitutional  protections  of  free 
speech  and  free  press.  Suppose  his  im- 
peachment is  predicated  on  these 
grounds  alone — will  not  the  accusers  of 
Mr.  Justice  Douglas  be  instantly  branded, 
as  we  already  are  in  his  new  book — as 
the  modern  Adolf  Hitlers,  the  book- 
burners,  the  defoliators  of  the  tree  of 
Uberty? 

Let  us  not  be  caught  in  a  trap.  There 
is  a  prima  facie  case  against  Mr.  Justice 
E)ouglas  that  is — in  my  Judgment — far 
more  grave.  There  is  prima  facie  evidence 
that  he  was  for  nearly  a  decade  the  well- 
paid  moonlighter  for  an  organization 
whose  ties  to  the  international  gambling 
fraternity  never  have  been  sufficiently 
explored. 

Are  these  longstanding  connections, 
personal,  professional,  and  profitable,  the 
skeleton  in  the  closet  which  Mr.  Justice 
Douglas  would  like  to  divert  us  from 
looking  into?  What  would  bring  an  As- 
sociate Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
into  any  sort  of  relationship  with  some 
of  the  most  unsavory  and  notorious  ele- 
ments of  American  society?  What,  after 
some  of  this  became  public  knowledge, 
holds  him  still  in  truculent  defiance 
bordering  upon  the  irrational? 

For  example,  there  is  the  curious  and 
profitable  relationship  which  Mr.  Justice 
Douglas  enjoyed,  for  nigh  onto  a  decade. 
with  Mr.  Albert  Parvin  and  a  mysteri- 
ous entity  known  as  the  Parvin  Founda- 
tion. 

Albert  Parvin  was  bom  in  Chicago 
around  the  turn  of  the  century,  but  little 
is  known  of  his  life  until  he  turns  up  as 
president  and  30-percent  owner  of  Hotel 
Flamingo,  Inc..  which  operated  the  hotel 
and  gambling  casino  in  Las  Vegas.  Nev. 
It  was  first  opened  by  Bugsy  Siegel  in 
1946,  a  year  before  he  was  murdered. 

Bugsy's  contract  for  decorations  and 
furnishings  of  the  Flamingo  was  with 
Albert  Parvin  L  Co.  Between  Siegel  and 
Parvin  there  were  three  other  heads,  or 
titular  heads,  of  the  Flamingo.  After  the 
gangland  rubout  of  Siegel  in  Los 
Angeles,  Sanford  Adler — who  was  a 
partner  with  Albert  Parvin  in  another 
gambling  establishment.  El  Rancho. 
took  over.  He  subsequently  fled  to  Mex- 
ico to  escape  income  tax  charges  and 


the  Flamingo  passed  into  the  hands  of 
one  Gus  Greenbaum. 

Oreenbaum  one  day  had  a  sudden 
urge  to  go  to  Cuba  and  was  later  mur- 
dered. Next  Albert  Parvin  teamed  up 
with  William  Israel  Alderman — known 
as  Ice  Pick  Willie— to  head  the  Fla- 
mingo. But  Alderman  soon  was  off  to 
the  Riviera  and  Parvin  took  over. 

On  May  12.  1960,  Parvin  signed  a 
contract  with  Meyer  Lansky,  one  of  the 
country's  top  gangsters,  paying  Lansky 
what  was  purportedly  a  finder's  fee  of 
$200,000  in  the  sale  of  the  Flamingo. 
The  agreement  stipulated  that  payment 
would  be  made  to  Lansky  in  quarterly 
installments  of  $6,250  starting  in  1961. 
If  kept,  final  payment  of  the  $200,000 
would  have  been  in  October  1968. 

Parvin  and  the  other  owners  sold  the 
Flamingo  for  a  reported  $10,500,000  to 
a  group  including  Florida  hotelmen 
Morris  Lansburgh,  Samuel  Cohen,  and 
Daniel  Lifter.  His  attorney  in  the  deal 
was  Edward  Levinson,  who  has  been 
associated  with  Parvin  in  a  number  of 
enterprises.  "The  Nevada  Gaming  Com- 
mission approved  the  sale  on  June  1, 
1960. 

In  November  of  1960,  Parvin  set  up  the 
Albert  Parvin  Foundation.  Accounts  vary 
as  to  whether  it  was  funded  with  Fla- 
mingo Hotel  stock  or  with  a  first  mort- 
gage on  the  Flamingo  taken  under  the 
terms  of  the  sale.  At  smy  rate  the  foun- 
dation was  incorporated  In  New  York  and 
Mr.  Justice  Douglsks  assisted  in  setting  it 
up,  according  to  Parvin.  If  the  Justice 
did  indeed  draft  the  articles  of  incorpo- 
ration, it  was  in  patent  violation  of  title 
28,  section  454.  United  States  Code,  which 
states  that  "any  Justice  or  judge  ap- 
pointed under  the  authority  of  the  United 
States  who  engages  in  the  practice  of  law 
is  guilty  of  a  high  misdemeanor." 

Please  note  that  this  offense  is  spe- 
cifically stated  in  the  Federal  statute 
to  be  a  high  misdemeanor,  making  it 
conform  to  one  of  the  constitutional 
grounds  for  impeachment.  There  is  ad- 
ditional evidence  that  Mr.  Justice  Doug- 
las later,  while  still  on  salary,  gave  legal 
advice  to  the  Albert  Parvin  Foundation 
on  dealing  with  an  Internal  Revenue 
investigation. 

The  ostensible  purpose  of  the  Parvin 
Foundation  was  declared  to  be  educat- 
ing the  developing  leadership  in  Latin 
America.  This  had  not  previously  been 
a  known  concern  of  Parvin  or  his  Las 
Vegas  associates,  but  Cuba,  where  some 
of  them  had  business  connections,  was 
then  in  the  throes  of  Castro's  Commu- 
nist revolution. 

In  1961  Mr.  Justice  Douglas  was  named 
a  life  member  of  the  Parvin  Foundation's 
board,  elected  president  and  voted  a  sal- 
ary of  $12,000  per  year  plus  expenses. 
There  is  some  conflict  in  testimony  as  to 
how  long  Douglas  drew  his  pay,  but  he 
did  not  put  a  stop  to  it  until  last  May — 
1969 — in  the  wake  of  public  revelations 
that  forced  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Justice 
Fortas. 

The  Parvin  Foundation  In  1961  under- 
took publication  of  Mr.  Justice  Etouglas' 
book,  "America  s  Challenge."  with  costs 
t>ome  by  the  foundation  but  royalties 
going  to  the  author. 
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In  April  1962  the  Parvin  Foundation 
applied  for  tax-exempt  status.  And 
thereafter  some  very  interesting  things 
happened. 

On  October  22,  1962.  Bobby  Baker 
turned  up  in  Las  Vegas  for  a  3 -day  stay. 
His  hotel  bill  was  paid  by  Ed  Levinson, 
Parvin's  associate  and  sometime  at- 
torney. On  Baker's  registration  card  a 
hotel  employee  had  noted — "is  with 
Douglas." 

Bobby  was  then,  of  course,  majority 
secretary  of  the  Senate  and  widely  re- 
garded as  the  right  hand  of  the  then 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States.  So 
it  is  unclear  whether  the  note  meant 
literally  that  Mr.  Justice  Douglas  was 
also  visiting  Las  Vegas  at  that  time  or 
whether  it  meant  only  to  Identify  Baker 
as  a  Douglas  associate. 

In  December  1962,  I  have  learned, 
Bobby  Baker  met  with  Juan  Bosch,  soon 
to  be  President  of  the  Dominican  Re- 
public, in  New  York  City. 

In  January  1963  the  Albert  Parvin 
Foundation  decided  to  drop  all  its  Latin 
American  projects  and  to  concentrate  on 
the  Dominican  Republic.  Douglas  de- 
scribed President-elect  Bosch  as  an  old 
friend. 

On  February  26, 1963,  however,  we  find 
Bobby  Baker  and  Ed  Levinson  together 
again — this  time  on  the  other  side  of  t^e 
continent  in  Florida — buying  roimd-trip 
tickets  on  the  same  plsme  for  the  Domin- 
ican Republic. 

Since  the  Parvin  Foundation  was  set 
up  to  develop  leadership  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica, Trujlllo  had  been  toppled  from 
power  in  a  bloody  uprising,  and  Juan 
Bosch  was  about  to  be  inaugurated  as 
the  new,  liberal  President.  OflScially  rep- 
resenting the  United  States  at  the  cere- 
monies February  27  were  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  Mrs.  Johnson.  But  their  Air 
Force  plane  was  loaded  with  such  celeb- 
rities as  Senator  smd  Mrs.  Humphrey, 
two  Assistant  Secretaries  of  State.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Valentl,  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Carpenter.  Bobby  Baker  and  Eddie 
Levinson  went  commercial. 

Also  on  hand  in  Santo  Domingo  to 
celebrate  Bosch's  taking  up  the  reins  of 
power  were  Mr.  Albert  Parvin,  President 
of  the  Parvin-Dohrmann  Co.,  and  the 
President  of  the  Albert  Parvin  Foimda- 
tion,  Mr.  Justice  William  O.  Douglas  of 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

Again  there  is  conflicting  testimony  as 
to  the  reason  for  Mr.  Justice  Douglas' 
presence  in  the  Dominican  Republic  at 
this  Juncture,  along  with  Parvin,  Levin- 
son, and  Bobby  Baker.  Obviously  he  was 
not  there  as  an  official  representative  of 
the  United  States,  as  he  was  not  in  the 
Vice  President's  party. 

One  story  is  that  the  Parvin  Founda- 
tion was  offering  to  finance  an  educa- 
tional television  project  for  the  Domini- 
can Republic.  Another  is  that  Mr.  Justice 
Douglas  was  there  to  advise  President 
Bosch  on  writing  a  new  Constitution  for 
the  Dominican  Republic. 

There  is  little  about  the  reasons  be- 
hind the  presence  of  a  singularly  large 
contingent  of  known  gambling  flgxu-es 
and  Mafia  types  in  Santo  Domingo,  how- 
ever. With  the  chsmge  of  political  re- 
gimes the  rich  gambling  concessions  of 
the  Dominican  Republic  were  up  for 


grabs.  These  were  generally  not  owned 
and  operated  by  the  hotels,  but  were 
granted  to  concessionaires  by  the  gov- 
ernment— specifically  by  the  President 
It  was  one  of  the  coimtry's  most  lucra- 
tive sources  of  revenue  as  well  as  private 
corruption.  This  brought  such  known 
gambling  figures  as  Parvin  and  Levin- 
son, Angelo  Bruno  and  John  Simone.  Jo- 
seph Sicarelll,  Eugene  Pozo,  Santa  Traf- 
flcante  Jr.,  Louis  Levinson,  Leslie  Earl 
Kruse,  and  Sam  Giancanno  to  the  island 
in  the  spring  of  1963. 

Bobby  Baker,  in  addition  to  serving  as 
go-between  for  his  Las  Vegas  friends  such 
as  Ed  Levinson,  was  personally  Interested 
in  concessions  for  vending  machines  of 
his  Serv-U  Corp.,  then  represented  by 
Washington  attorney  Abe  Fortas.  Baker 
has  described  Levinson  as  a  former 
partner. 

Mrs.  Fortas,  also  an  attorney,  was  sub- 
sequently to  be  retained  as  tax  counsel 
by  the  Parvin  Foundation.  Her  fee  Is  not 
exactly  known  but  that  year  the  foimda- 
tion  spent  $16,058  for  professional  serv- 
ices. 

There  are  reports  that  Douglas  met 
with  Bosch  and  other  officials  of  the  new 
government  in  February  or  early  March 
of  1963,  and  also  that  he  met  with  Bobby 
Baker  and  with  Albert  Parvin.  In  April 
1963.  Baker  and  Ed  Levinson  returned  to 
the  Dominican  Republic  and  in  that  same 
month  the  Albert  Parvin  Foundation  was 
granted  its  tax-exempt  status  by  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service. 

In  June.  I  believe  it  was  June  20,  Bobby 
Baker  and  Ed  Levinson  traveled  to  New 
York  where  Baker  introduced  Levinson 
to  Mr.  John  Gates  of  the  Intercontinental 
Hotel  Corp.  Mr.  Gates  has  testifled  that 
Levinson  was  interested  in  the  casino 
concession  in  the  Ambassador — El  Em- 
bajador — Hotel  in  Santo  Domingo.  My 
information  is  that  Baker  and  Levinson 
made  at  least  one  more  trip  to  the  Domin- 
ican Republic  about  this  time  but  that, 
despite  all  this  influence  peddling,  the 
gambling  franchise  was  not  granted  to 
the  Parvin-Levinson-Lansky  interests 
after  all. 

In  August,  President  Bosch  awarded 
the  concession  to  Cliff  Jones,  former 
Lieutenant  Governor  of  Nevada  who,  in- 
cidentally, also  was  an  associate  of  Bobby 
Baker. 

When  this  happened,  the  further  in- 
terest of  the  Albert  Parvin  Foundation 
in  the  Dominican  Republic  abruptly 
ceased.  I  am  told  that  some  of  the  edu- 
cational television  equipment  already  de- 
livered was  simply  abandoned  in  its  origi- 
nal crates. 

On  September  25, 1963,  President  Bosch 
was  ousted  and  all  deals  were  off.  He  was 
later  to  lead  a  comeback  effort  with  Com- 
munist support  which  resulted  in  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  dispatch  of  UJ3.  Marines 
to  the  Dominican  Republic. 

Meanwhile,  through  the  Parvin-Dahr- 
mann  Co.  which  he  had  acquired.  Albert 
Parvin  bought  the  Fremont  Hotel  in  Las 
Vegas  in  1966  from  Edward  Levinsoc 
and  Edward  Torres,  for  some  $16  million. 
In  1968,  Parvin-Dohrmann  acquired  the 
Aladdin  Hotel  and  casino  in  the  same 
Nevada  city,  and  in  1969  was  denied  per- 
mission by  Nevada  to  buy  the  Riviera 
Hotel  and  took  over  operation  of  the 


Stardust  Hotel.  This  brought  an  investi- 
gation which  led  to  the  suspension  of 
trading  in  Parvin-Dohrmann  stock  by 
the  SEC,  which  led  further  to  the  com- 
pany's employment  of  Nathan  Voloshen. 
But  in  the  interim  Albert  Parvin  is  said 
to  have  been  bought  out  of  the  company 
and  to  have  retired  to  concentrate  on  his 
foimdation,  from  which  Mr.  Justice 
Douglas  had  been  driven  to  resign  by  re- 
lentless publicity. 

On  May  12,  1969,  Mr.  Justice  Douglas 
reportedly  wrote  a  letter  to  Albert  Par- 
vin in  which  he  discussed  the  pending 
action  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
to  revoke  the  foundation's  tax-exempt 
status  as  a  "manufactured  case"  de- 
signed to  pressure  him  off  the  Supreme 
Court.  In  this  letter,  as  its  contents  were 
paraphrased  by  the  New  York  Times, 
Mr.  Justice  Douglas  apparently  offered 
legal  advice  to  Mr.  Parvin  as  to  how  to 
avoid  future  difficulties  with  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service,  and  this  whole  episode 
demands  further  examination  imder 
oath  by  a  committee  with  subpena 
powers. 

When  things  got  too  hot  on  the  Su- 
preme Court  for  Justices  accepting  large 
sums  of  money  from  private  f oundatipns 
for  ill-deflned  services,  Mr.  Justice  Doug- 
las flnally  gave  up  his  open  ties  with  the 
Albert  Parvin  Foimdation.  Although  re- 
signing as  its  president  and  giving  up  his 
$12.000-a-year  salary,  Mr.  Justice  Doug- 
las moved  immediately  into  closer  con- 
nection with  the  leftish  Center  for  the 
Study  of  Democratic  Institutions. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  has 
expired. 


CONDUCT  OF  ASSOCIATE  JUSTICE 
DOUGLAS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Wt- 
MAN)  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  30  seconds  as  a 
result  of  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  having  been  concluded 
or.  alternatively,  if  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  still  has  the  floor,  I  would  ap- 
preciate his  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Not  at  this  point.  I  will 
yield  to  the  gentleman  later. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire? 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Reserving 
the  right  to  object 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  California  reserves  the  right 
to  object. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  To  object  to  what,  Mr. 
Speaker?  

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  A  point  of  order. 
To  what  does  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia reserve  the  right  to  object?  The 
Chair  recognized  the  gentleman  imder 
a  previous  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  California 
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Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  I  am  re- 
serving my  right  to  object  to  the  unani- 
mous-consent request. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  state  the  matter. 

The  gentleman  from  California  re- 
served the  right  to  object  to  the  unani- 
mous-consent request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 
Is  there  objection  to  the  request? 
Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Further 
reserving  the  right  to  object.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  California  reserves  the 
right  to  object. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  reserving  the  right  to  ob- 
ject, I  would  like  to  note  that  few  mem- 
bers in  the  history  of  ^he  Supreme  Court 
have  matched  the  outstanding  Judicial 
record  of  Justice  Douglas. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  with- 
draw my  unanimous-consent  request. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman withdraws  his  request. 

The  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire 
Is  recognized. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  prior  to 
yielding  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford)  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enabling  him  to  finish  his  re- 
marks, I  would  like  to  advise  the  gentle- 
man from  California  that  in  due  course 
during  the  time  I  have  I  will  yield  to 
the  gentleman  for  the  purpose  for  which 
he  seeks  recognition  but  not  at  this  time. 
Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  I  am  sure 
the  gentleman,- is  aware  that  I  waited 
without  interruption  for  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  to  complete  his  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl  the  gen- 
tleman jrield  for  a  parliamentary  In- 
quiry? 
Mr.  WYMAN.  Yes.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HALL.  I  would  like  to  know  wheth- 
er this  time  comes  out  of  the  previous 
unanimous-consent  agreement  and  allo- 
cation of  the  time  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman still  has  1  hour  available. 
Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  Speaker. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  New  Hampshire  ts  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mx. 
Gerald  R.  Ford). 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Although  re- 
signing as  its  president  and  giving  up  his 
$12,000  a  year  salary,  Mr.  Justice  Douglas 
moved  immediately  into  closer  connec- 
tion with  the  lefUsh  "Center  for  the 
Study  of  Democratic  Institutions." 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman }rield? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  New  Hampshire  has  the 
floor. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  asked  the  gentleman  if 
he  will  yield. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  No. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Chair 
will  count. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw 
my  point  of  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  point 
of  order  in  withdrawn. 

The  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire 
has  3^elded  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  for  taking  the  ac- 
Uon  that  he  did. 

The  center  is  located  in  Santa  Barbara. 
Calif.,  and  is  run  by  Dr.  Robert  M. 
Hutchlns,  former  head  of  the  University 
of  Chicago. 

A  longtime  "consultant"  and  member 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  center. 
Mr.  Justice  Douglas  was  elevated  last 
December  to  the  post  of  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee.  It  should  be  noted 
that  the  Santa  Barbara  Center  was  a 
beneficiary  of  Parvin  Foundation  funds 
during  the  same  period  that  Mr.  Justice 
Douglas  was  receiving  $1,000  a  month 
salary  from  it  and  mobster  Meyer  Lansky 
was  drawing  down  installment  payments 
of  $25,000  a  year.  In  addition  to  Douglas, 
there  are  several  others  who  serve  on 
both  the  Parvin  Foundation  and  Center 
for  Democratic  Studies  boards,  so  the 
break  was  not  a  very  sharp  one. 

The  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  WYMAN)  has  investigated  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Douglas"  connections  with  the  center 
and  discovered  that  the  Associate  Jus- 
tice has  been  receiving  money  from  It. 
both  during  the  time  he  was  being  paid 
by  Parvin  and  even  lar^r  sums  since. 

The  distinguished  gentleman,  who 
served  as  attorney  general  of  his  State 
and  chairman  of  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation's committee  on  Jurisprudence 
before  coming  to  the  House,  will  detail 
his  findings  later.  But  one  activity  of  the 
center  requires  inclusion  here  because  it 
provides  some  explanation  for  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Douglas'  curious  obsession  with  the 
current  wave  of  violent  youthful  rebel- 
Uon. 

In  1965  the  Santa  Barbara  Center, 
which  is  tax  exempt  and  ostensibly 
serves  as  a  scholarly  retreat,  sponsored 
and  financed  the  National  Conference 
for  New  Politics  which  was,  in  effect,  the 
birth  of  the  New  Left  as  a  political  move- 
ment. Two  years  later,  in  August  1967. 
the  Center  was  the  site  of  a  very  signif- 
icant conference  of  militant  student 
leaders.  Here  plans  were  laid  for  the 
violent  campus  disruptions  of  the  past 
few  years,  and  the  students  were  ex- 
horted by  at  least  one  member  of  the 
center's  staff  to  sabotage  American  so- 
ciety, block  defense  work  by  universities, 
immobilize  computerized  record  systems 
and  discredit  the  ROTC. 

This  session  at  Mr.  Justice  Douglas' 
second  moonlighting  base  was  thus  the 
birthplace  for  the  very  excesses  which  he 
applauds  in  his  latest  book  in  these 
words: 

Wbere  grievances  pile  high  and  most  of 
the  elected  spokesmen  represent  the  Estab- 
lishment, violence  may  be  the  only  effective 
response. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  the  elected 
spokesmen  upon  whom  the  Associate 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  is  attempt- 


ing to  place  the  blame  for  violent  re- 
bellion in  this  coimtry.  What  he  means 
by  representing  the  establishment  I  do 
not  know,  except  that  he  and  his  young 
hothead  revolutionaries  regard  it  as  evil. 
I  know  very  well  who  I  represent,  how- 
ever, and  If  the  patriotic  and  law-abiding 
and  hard-working  and  God-fearing  peo- 
ple of  America  are  the  establishment,  I 
am  proud  to  represent  such  an  establish- 
ment. 

Perhaps  it  is  appropriate  to  examine 
at  this  point  who  Mr.  Justice  Douglas 
represents.  On  the  basis  of  the  facts 
available  to  me,  and  presented  here,  Mr. 
Justice  Douglas  appears  to  represent  Mr. 
Albert  Parvin  and  his  silent  partners  of 
the  international  gambling  fraternity. 
Mr.  Ralph  Ginzburg.  and  his  friends  of 
the  pornographic  publisliing  trade.  Dr. 
Robert  Hutchins  and  his  intellectual  in- 
cubators for  the  New  Left  and  the  SDS. 
and  others  of  the  same  ilk.  Mr.  Justice 
Douglas  does  not  find  himself  in  this 
company  suddenly  or  accidentally  or  un- 
knowingly; he  has  been  working  at  It  for 
years,  profiting  from  it  for  years,  and 
flaunting  it  in  the  faces  of  decent  Amer- 
icans for  years. 

There  have  been  many  questions  put 
to  me  in  recent  days.  Let  me  unequivo- 
cally answer  the  most  important  of  them 
for  the  record  now. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  have  only 
about  2  more  minutes  to  go. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  want  to  ask  a  pertinent 
question  right  about  what  you  are  talk- 
ing about. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  will  be  glad 
to  answer  pertinent  questions  about  that, 
or  all  the  other  things,  at  a  subsequent 
time,  as  soon  as  I  have  finished.  I  would 
be  most  grateful  if  the  gentleman  will 
wait  a  few  minutes  until  I  conclude. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  I  will  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  as  soon  as  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  finishes. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  promise  the 
gentleman  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to  him. 
Mr.  HAYS.  I  will  wait. 
Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
is  this  action  on  my  part  in  response 
to.  or  retaliation  for.  the  rejection  by 
the  other  body  of  two  nominees  for  the 
Supreme  Court.  Judge  Haynsworth  and 
Judge  Carswell.  In  a  narrow  sense,  no. 
The  Judicial  misbehavior  which  I  be- 
lieve Mr.  Justice  Douglas  to  be  guilty  of 
began  long  before  anybody  thought  about 
elevating  Judges  Haynsworth  and  Cars- 
well. 

But  in  a  larger  sense.  I  do  not  think 
there  can  be  two  standards  for  member- 
ship on  the  Supreme  Court,  one  for  Mr. 
Justice  Fortas,  another  for  Mr.  Justice 
Douglas. 

What  is  the  ethical  or  moral  distinc- 
tion, I  ask  those  arbiters  of  high  principle 
who  have  studied  such  matters,  between 
the  Parvin  Foundation,  Parvin-Dohr- 
mann's  troubles  with  the  SEC.  and  Par- 
vln's  $12,000-a-year  retoiner  to  Associ- 
ate Justice  Douglas— on  the  one  hand — 
and  the  Wolfson  Family  Foundation, 
Louis  Wolfson's  troubles  with  the  SEC 
and  Wolfson's  $20,000-a-year  retainer  to 
Associate  Justice  Fortas?  Why,  the  cast 
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of  characters  in  these  two  cases  Is  vir- 
tually Interchangeable. 

Albert  Parvin  was  named  a  coconspir- 
ator but  not  a  defendant  In  the  unregis- 
tered stock  case  that  sent  Louis  Wolf- 
son  to  prison.  Albert  Parvin  was  again 
imder  Investigation  in  the  stock  manipu- 
lation action  against  Parvln-Dohrmann. 
This  generation  has  largely  forgotten 
that  William  O.  Douglas  first  rose  to  na- 
tional prominence  as  Chairman  of  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission. 
His  former  law  pupil  at  Yale  and  fellow 
New  Dealer  in  those  days  was  one  Abe 
Fortas.  and  they  remained  the  closest 
friends  on  and  off  the  Supreme  Court. 
Mrs.  Fortas  was  retained  by  the  Parvin 
Foundation  in  its  tax  difficulties.  Abe 
Fortas  was  retained  by  Bobby  Baker  imtU 
he  withdrew  from  the  case  because  of  his 
close  ties  with  the  White  House. 

I  will  state  that  there  is  some  differ- 
ence between  the  two  situations.  There  Is 
no  evidence  that  Louis  Wolfson  had  no- 
torious underworld  associations  In  his 
financial  enterprises.  And  more  impor- 
tant, Mr.  Justice  Fortas  had  enough  re- 
spect for  the  so-called  establishment 
and  the  personal  decency  to  resign  when 
his  behavior  brought  reproach  upon  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court.  Whatever  he  may 
have  done  privately,  Mr.  Justice  Fortas 
did  not  consistently  take  public  positions 
that  damaged  and  endangered  the  fabric 
of  law  and  goverrmient. 

Another  question  I  have  been  asked  Is 
whether  I.  and  others  in  this  House,  want 
to  set  ourselves  up  as  censors  of  books 
and  magazines.  TbUs  is.  of  course,  a  stock 
liberal  needle  which  will  continue  to  be 
Inserted  at  every  opportimity  no  matter 
how  often  It  is  plainly  answered  In  the 
negative.  But  as  the  "censor"  was  an 
ancient  Roman  office,  the  supervisor  of 
public  morals,  let  me  substitute,  if  I 
might,  another  Roman  office,  the  tribime. 
It  was  the  tribime  who  represented  and 
spoke  up  for  the  people.  This  is  our  role 
in  the  impeachment  of  unfit  Judges  and 
other  Federal  officials.  We  have  not  made 
ourselves  censors;  the  Constitution 
makes  us  tribunes. 

A  third  question  I  smi  sisked  is  whether 
the  step  we  are  taking  will  not  diminish 
public  confidence  in  the  Supreme  Court. 
That  is  the  easiest  to  answer.  Public  con- 
fidence in  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  dimin- 
ishes every  day  that  Mr.  Justice  Douglas 
remains  on  it. 

Finally.  I  have  been  asked,  and  I  have 
asked  myself,  whether  or  not  I  should 
stand  here  and  impeach  Mr.  Justice 
Douglas  on  my  own  constitutional  re- 
sponsIbUity.  I  believe,  on  the  basis  of 
my  own  investigation  and  the  facts  I 
have  set  before  you,  that  he  is  imfit  and 
should  be  removed.  I  would  vote  to  im- 
peach him  right  now. 

But  we  are  dealing  here  with  a  solemn 
constitutional  duty.  Only  the  House  has 
this  power;  only  here  can  the  people  ob- 
tain redress  from  the  misbehavior  of 
appointed  Judges.  I  would  not  try  to  im- 
pose my  Judgment  in  such  a  matter  upon 
"any  other  Member;  each  one  should 
examine  his  own  conscience  after  the  full 
facts  have  been  spread  before  him. 

I  cannot  see  how,  on  the  prima  facie 
case  I  have  made.  It  Is  possible  to  object 
to  a  prompt  but  thoroughgoing  investi- 


gation of  Mr.  Justice  Douglas'  behavior. 
I  believe  that  Investigation,  giving  both 
the  Associate  Justice  and  his  accusers  the 
right  to  answer  under  oath,  should  be 
as  nonpartisan  as  possible  and  should  In- 
terfere as  Uttle  as  possible  with  the  regu- 
lar legislative  business  of  the  House.  For 
that  reason  I  shall  support,  but  not  ac- 
tively sponsor,  the  creation  of  a  select 
committee  to  recommend  whether  prob- 
able causes  does  lie,  as  I  believe  It  does, 
for  the  impeachment  and  removal  of  Mr. 
Justice  Douglas. 

Once  more,  I  remind  you  of  Mr.  Justice 
Cardozo's  guidelines  for  any  Judge: 

Not  honest  alone,  but  the  piuictlllo  of 
an  honor  the  most  sensitive.  Is  then  the 
standard  of  behavior. 

Why  should  the  American  people  de- 
mand such  a  high  standard  of  their  Ju- 
diciary? Because  Justice  is  the  founda- 
tion of  our  free  society.  There  has  never 
been  a  better  answer  than  that  of  Daniel 
Webster,  who  said: 

There  Is  no  happiness,  there  Is  no  liberty, 
there  is  no  enjojrment  of  life,  unless  a  man 
can  say  when  he  rises  In  the  morning,  I  shaU 
be  subject  to  the  decision  of  no  unwise  judge 
today. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me  at  this  time? 

Mr.  WYMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Foro)  does  not  have  the 
floor.  I  have  the  floor,  and  I  am  under 
commitment  to  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  am  subject 
to  the  rules  of  the  House,  and  I  will  be 
glad  to  answer  any  questions  if  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Hampshire  will  yield 
for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  not 
been  here  for  this  whole  discussion.  I 
had  an  engagement  down  at  the  State 
Department  with  the  Secretary  of  State.. 
and  other  people,  including  members  of 
the  NATO  Standing  Committee. 

However,  I  have  been  briefed  a  little 
about  this,  and  I  heard  the  latter  part 
of  it.  I  am  curious  about  a  couple  of 
things.  One  is  that  I  thought  I  was  fairly 
well  read  and  that  I  got  around  about 
as  much  as  anybody,  and  that  I  have 
fairly  catholic  tastes.  But  until  tonight 
I  never  heard  of  this  Evergreen  maga- 
zine. Is  it  giving  the  Republican  Party 
anjiihing  for  the  advertisement  it  Is  get- 
ting tonight? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  May  I  respond 
to  the  gentleman.  Mr.  Speaker? 

Mr.  WYMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  never  heard 
of  the  magazine  before  it  was  brought 
to  my  attention  3  or  4  days  ago.  It  is  a 
magazine  entitled  "Evergreen,"  and  un- 
derneath the  title  on  the  front  page  of 
the  issue  that  I  hold  it  says,  "Evergreen 
Review  No.  77,  April,  1970,  one  dollar." 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  have  another  question 
for  the  gentleman : 

I  have  observed,  and  I  did  not  make 
a  point  of  order  about  it,  although  I 
guess  it  Is  against  the  rules,  that  a  num- 
ber of  people  on  the  Republican  side 
were  looking  at  this  magazine  during  the 
gentleman's  speech.  Is  it  available  only 
to  Republicans— or  can  some  of  us  Dem- 
ocrats get  It? 


Mr.  WYMAN.  I  will  respond  to  the 
gentleman  by  sasing  it  Is  available  on 
the  newsstands,  and  several  times  in 
the  last  few  days  Members  have  sent 
their  assistants  out,  and  they  have  been 
able  to  purchase  It.  Regrettably,  this  In- 
volves a  certain  measiu-e  of  advertise- 
ment, and  It  cannot  be  avoided. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Few  mem- 
bers in  the  history  of  the  Supreme  Court 
can  match  the  consistently  outstanding 
judicial  record  of  Justice  William  O. 
Douglas  in  his  defense,  preservation,  and 
strengthening  of  the  constitutional  rights 
and  liberties  of  the  American  people. 

I  suspect  that  Justice  Douglas  would 
be  among  the  first  to  defend  our  Michi- 
gan colleague's  right  to  make  his  re- 
marks. As  for  me.  I  want  to  be  among 
the  first  to  decry  this  attack  on  one  of 
the  most  outstanding  Jurists  in  American 
judicial  history. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Waggonner)  . 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding.  The  statement  of 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  is  to 
be  commended.  It  Is  beyond  reproach. 

Mr.  Speaker  on  July  18.  1966.  almost 
4  years  ago.  I  introduced  House  Resolu- 
tion 920.  calling  for  a  complete  investi- 
gation into  the  moral  character  of  Jus- 
tice William  O.  Douglas.  It  was  patently 
clear  to  me  at  that  time  that  this  man 
was  totally  lacking  either  the  moral  or 
ethical  probity  to  occupy  a  seat  on  this 
Nation's  highest  court. 

Regretfully,  too  few  Members  of  this 
body  would  Join  me  in  seeking  passage 
of  my  bill.  I  am  happy  to  cosponsor  with 
a  nimiber  of  others,  a  new  resolution 
seeking  that  same  end.  I  welcome  their 
support  and  I  urge  that  every  Member 
now  turn  his  full  attention  to  this  sub- 
ject. 

You  have  heard  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan.  Mr.  Ford.  The  events  he  has 
recounted,  the  statements  and  the  pos- 
tures which  he  has  ascribed  to  Justice 
Douglas  must  appall  you  as  they  did  me. 
They  must,  regardless  of  your  party  or 
demographic  background,  convince  you 
that  there  is  substantial  cause  to  doubt 
the  integrity,  the  morality  and/or  the 
competence  of  Justice  Douglas. 

The  confilcts  of  Interest  In  which  Jus- 
tice Douglas  has  been  and  apparently 
still  is  involved  are  nothing  short  of 
scandalous.  His  association,  wittingly  and 
for  profit,  with  notorious  elements  of  the 
gambling  world,  high  priests  of  pornog- 
raphy, and  with  the  radical  left  ele- 
ment are  too  numerous  to  pass  over 
lightly  or  pass  over  at  all. 

The  arm-in-arm  posture  Justice  Doug- 
las strikes  with  pomographer  Ginzburg. 
underworld  figiXTg.- Lansky,  and  radical 
Hutchins  denims  the  high  position  he 
holds  and  certainly  calls  into  question 
the  propriety  of  his  past  and  present 
actions.        j 

My  cosponsorshlp  of  this  resolution 
stems  from  a  single  emotion,  my  outrage 
that  Justice!  Douglas  has  not  had  the 
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decency  to  resign  from  the  Court  so  thai 
he  could  undertake  this  activity  as  a  pri- 
vate citizen,  rather  than  drag  the  robes 
of  the  Court  through  the  mud. 

Were  he  In  retirement,  removed  from 
any  position  of  responsibility,  his  Intel- 
lectual infirmity  and  his  moral  slippages 
could  be  overlooked,  even  pitied.  But  this 
man  occupies  one  of  the  highest  positions 
of  honor  this  Nation  has  to  offer.  In  It. 
he  sits  in  judgment  dally  on  the  lives, 
veritably,  of  both  individuals  and  the 
populace  as  a  whole.  His  least  whim,  his 
most  casual  aberration  can  suddenly,  for 
all  Intents,  become  the  law  of  the  land. 
Certainly  It  comes  within  the  ambit  of 
our  responsibilities  here  in  the  House  to 
protect  the  people  from  the  wavering 
judgment  of  a  man  to  whom  no  certain 
morality  can  be  ascribed;  in  whom  no 
undoubtable  trust  reposed. 

I  will  not  take  your  time  to  reiterate 
the  evidence  which  Mr.  Ford  has  pre- 
sented so  thoroughly.  It  Is  sufficient  to 
say  that  a  reasonable  doubt  has  been 
created  as  to  the  Integrity  of  Justice 
Douglas.  The  select  committee  will  have 
ample  opportunity  to  piirsue  the  subject 
in  depth  and  either  exonerate  or  indict. 
The  House  must  not  sidestep  its  re- 
sponsibility to.  at  least,  examine  into 
these  grave  charges  of  misbehavior  and 
conflict  of  interest.  To  do  so  would  make 
us  derelict  in  our  obligation  to  the  peo- 
ple we  represent.  The  people  deserve  the 
facts  and  I.  for  one,  am  willing  to  see 
that  they  get  them. 

The  appointment  of  this  select  com- 
mittee must  be  undertaken. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

I.  too,  would  like  to  associate  myself 
with  the  remarks  of  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Ford) 
and  also  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  Wymani.  The  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  has  outlined  quite 
convincingly  the  need  for  this  Congress 
to  take  5teps  to  conduct  a  full  and  im- 
parUal  investigation  into  the  affairs  and 
actions  of  Associate  Justice  William  O. 
E>ouglas. 

We  have  been  lulled  Into  the  totally 
unwarranted  belief  that  once  a  man  is 
appointed  to  the  US.  Supreme  Court  he 
is  there  for  life.  We  seem  to  have  taken 
this  for  granted  no  matter  how  repug- 
nant the  actions  of  a  sitting  Justice  may 
be  to  the  people  of  America.  This  has 
resulted  in  our  operating  under  a  double 
standard. 

In  effect,  we  have  one  standard  of 
conduct  for  men  nominated  for  duty  on 
the  High  Court  and  another  for  those 
already  sitting  on  the  hallowed  Bench. 
If  we  allow  this  to  continue,  we  will  be 
abdicating  our  constitutional  responsi- 
bilities to  insure  that  only  men  and  wom- 
en of  the  highest  caliber  are  allowed  to 
continue  to  sit  on  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  once  confirmed. 

It  would  be  redundant  at  this  time  for 
me  to  dwell  on  the  questionable  activities 
of  Associate  Justice  Douglas  such  as  his 
association  with  a  so-called  foundation 


that  was  connected  with  gambling  inter- 
ests in  Las  Vegas.  But  I  would  like  to 
mention  his  public  utterances  and  printed 
words  that  have  condoned  and  even 
called  for  violence  in  America.  These 
words  and  utterances  so  closely  parallel 
the  thin  line  between  free  speech  and 
sedition  and  treason  that  it  makes  it  hard 
to  tell  the  difference.  For  this  reason,  the 
investigating  committee  is  needed. 

In  a  time  when  we  have  law-abiding 
citizens  clamoring  for  law  and  order  in 
America,  it  is  totally  wrong  in  my  opinion 
to  have  an  Associate  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Covu-t  encouraging  Just  the  op- 
posite. I  just  cannot  condone  Mr.  Doug- 
las openly  taking  the  side  of  violent  pro- 
testers. Protesters  whose  fate  he  will  be 
asked  to  rule  on  in  future  Court  deci- 
sions. 

I  think  It  quite  appropriate  that  we 
discuss  this  matter  on  April  15 — the  day 
people  throughout  America  are  digging 
deep  into  their  ]X>cket8  to  come  up  with 
the  money  to  support  oiu:  Government 
for  another  year.  Especially  since  part  of 
this  money  will  go  to  pay  the  salary  of 
Mr.  Douglas  to  the  tune  of  $60,000,  plus 
other  fringe  benefits. 

I  say  if  Mr.  Douglas  wishes  to  condone, 
encourage,  or  participate  in  violent  pro- 
tests against  his  mythical  establishment, 
then  let  him  do  It  as  a  private  citizen  and 
not  as  an  Associate  Justice  of  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court.  I  feel  it  is  morally,  le- 
gally, and  constitutionally  wrong  foi-  the 
people  of  America  to  subsidize  this  man's 
questionable  activities  against  their  will 
and  to  provide  him  a  forum  to  espouse 
his  seemingly  farout  beliefs. 

I  do  not  take  lightly  my  responsibilities 
as  a  Congressman  and  my  call  for  pre- 
liminary proceedings  leading  to  impeach- 
ment. I  would  hope  Associate  Justice 
Douglas  would  be  man  enough  to  resign 
without  the  people  of  America  having 
to  suffer  through  a  prolonged  and  ugly 
investigation. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  three-sentence 
statement? 

Mr.  WYMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  has  stated  publicly 
that  he  favors  impeachment  of  Justice 
Douglas. 

He.  therefore,  has  a  duty  to  this  House 
and  this  country  to  file  a  resolution  of 
impeachment. 

Since  he  refuses  to  do  so  and  since  he 
raises  g^ave  questions,  the  answers  to 
which  I*ido  not  know,  but  every  Ameri- 
can is  entitled  to  know,  I  introduce  at 
this  time  the  resolution  of  impeachment 
in  order  that  a  proper  and  dignified  m- 
quiry  into  this  matter  might  be  held. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Price  of  Illinois).  The  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  I  did  not  yield  for  that 
purpose. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  has  Introduced  a 
resolution. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
some  remarks  I  want  to  make  on  my  own 
here  but  at  this  time  I  would  like  to  make 
it  very  clear  to  all  who  are  here  and  all 
who  may  be  interested  In  this  very  seri- 


ous problem  that  what  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  has  just  proposed  is  pre- 
cisely what  we  have  been  working  on  and 
do  not  believe  is  fair  to  the  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  WYMAN.  I  will  in  just  a  moment. 
We  think  there  should  be  an  investiga- 
tion under  oath  to  determine  just  how 
many  of  these  allegations  are  so,  and  that 
it  should  be  attended  by  witnesses  who 
give  their  evidence  under  oath  with  the 
penalty  of  perjury.  On  this  I  am  sure  all 
my  colleagues  agree  with  me.  That  is  the 
reason  for  the  resolution  which  I  will 
take  a  little  time  out  of  this  special  order 
to  explain  which  would  create  a  special 
committee  of  three  Republicans  and 
three  Democrats  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Speaker. 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 
Mr.  HAYS.  Is  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman a  member  of  the  bar? 

Mr.  WYMAN.  I  am  a  member  of  the 
bar. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  am  not,  but  I  think  I 
understand  how  the  Constitution  ex- 
pects impeachments  to  be  held.  Is  not 
the  House  itself  supposed  to  be  the  jury? 

Mr.  WYMAN.  No 

Mr.  HAYS.  Let  me  put  it  this  way: 
The  grand  jury  that  brings  in  an  indict- 
ment. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  No;  the  House  Is  the 
body  that  Impeaches,  and  its  position  in 
relation  to  impeachment  is  analogoiis 
to  that  of  a  grand  jury  in  a  criminal 
proceeding. 

Mr.  HAYS.  The  Constitution  does  not 
say  anything  about  that  grand  jury, 
which  in  this  case  is  the  House,  setting 
up  a  committee  so  that  you  can  get  a 
lot  of  publicity  and  try  the  case  in  the 
newspapers  before  the  House  has  the 
case.  I  do  not  know  how  I  shall  vote  on 
^is  at  the  moment,  but  I  will  tell  you 
one  thing.  I  will  not  be  a  party  to  any 
devious  means  of  trying  this  case  in 
the  newspapers  of  the  United  States.  We 
have  too  many  cases  tried  there  already. 
Mr.  WYMAN.  I  could  not  agree  with 
the  gentleman  more,  but  I  want  this 
question  to  be  decided  by  as  close  to  a 
bipartisan  nonpartisan  group  as  can  be. 
It  is  extremely  Important  to  realize,  as 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  will  if  he  will 
read  it — that  this  is  not  a  resolution  of 
impeachment.  It  Is  rather  a  resolution 
for  an  Investigation  to  determine  wheth- 
er there  should  be  an  Impeachment. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  understand  exactly  what 
it  is.  It  is  a  resolution  to  put  it  into  the 
press  where  there  can  be  a  headline  a 
day  and  where  it  can  be  dragged  out 
as  long  as  desired. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  In  case  the  gentleman 
should  be  at  all  interested,  I  happen  to 
be  a  sponsor  and  probably  will  be  the 
chief  sponsor  of  these  resolutions,  but  I 
will  not  serve  on  the  committee.  I  have 
not  the  time.  I  am  on  the  Defense  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  and  I  have  al- 
ready let  our  minority  leader  know  I 
cannot  serve  on  the  committee.  I  am 
not  interested  in  headlines,  but  I  am 
interested  in  some  of  the  extrajudicial 
activities  of  this  sitting  Justice  on  the 
Supreme  Court.  I  think  It  merits  Inves- 
tigation. In  this  I  cannot  help  think  the 
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gentleman  from  Ohio,  Whether  he  Is 
a  lawyer  or  not,  will  concur. 

Mr.  HAYS.  It  seems  to  me  the  gentle- 
man's outrage  Is  compoimded  in  direct 
ratio  to  the  number  of  nominees  that 
have  been  turned  down  recently. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  That  has  nothing  to  do 
with  It  either,  as  far  as  I  tun  concerned. 
I  do  not  speak  for  anyone  else.  I  would 
have  been  for  this  investigation  into  the 
conduct  and  statements  of  the  sitting 
Justice  whether  Judge  Carswell  had  been 
confirmed  or  rejected,  and,  prior  to  him. 
Judge  Hasmsworth. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  was  one  of 
those  who  did  not  think  this  should  be 
deferred  until  these  matters  were  re- 
solved, because  I  cannot  see  a  connection 
between  the  two.  I  would  be  one  of  the 
first  to  investigate  any  judge  on  the 
Supreme  Court,  whatever  his  philosophy 
or  viewpoint  or  persuasion.  If  he  took 
such  actions  and  made  such  statements 
as  the  sitting  Justice  Etouglas  has  done. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  in- 
formation of  Members,  I  would  like  to 
say  I  have  1  hour  directly  following  the 
gentleman  in  the  well.  I  will  take  only 
from  10  to  IS  minutes  and  I  will  be 
glad  to  yield  time,  either  to  the  gentle- 
man In  the  well  or  to  people  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  if  the  gentleman  In 
the  well  might  be  permitted  to  make  his 
statement. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  very  briefly.  I  would  like  to 
finish  my  remarks  In  the  time  I  have, 
and  in  any  time  remaining  I  will  be  glad 
to  yield  further. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  be- 
lieve the  gentleman  fituu  New  Hamp- 
shire Is  a  very  able  constitutional  law- 
yer. I  feel  sure  he  Is.  Does  the  gentleman 
not  recognize  the  Constitution  covers 
this  matter  in  two  aspects,  one  in  its  di- 
vision of  powers  provision  and,  two,  in  its 
provisions  with  respect  to  impeachment, 
and  by  so  covering  the  matter  it  pre- 
cludes another  approach  to  a  review  by 
one  body  of  Government  over  another 
body.  Does  the  gentleman  not  recognize 
that  only  the  process  of  impeachment 
may  be  instituted  in  this  body  properly 
as  a  means  of  reviewing  the  activities  of 
a  sitting  Judge? 

Mr.  WYMAN.  I  thought  that  is  what 
we  were  trying  to  do — to  find  out 
whether  or  not  to  impeach  after  learn- 
ing more  of  the  facts.  Then,  if  the 
House  wishes  by  majority  vote  to  Im- 
peach the  sitting  Justice,  that  can  be 
done. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  It  is  pre- 
cisely that  process  that  is  provided  In  the 
Constitution  by  the  Institution  of  Im- 
peachment in  this  House. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  And  that  is  precisely 
what  the  resolution  I  will  refer  to  in  a 
moment  Is  designed  to  accomplish,  but 
in  a  much  more  responsible  manner.  I 
submit  to  the  gentleman,  than  by  merely 
rising  at  this  state  of  affairs  and  saying, 
"I  impeach  the  Justice." 


Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder  If 
the  gentleman  could  advise  us — and  I  do 
not  want  to  anticipate  his  speech — but 
just  briefly  whether  the  gentleman  will 
advise  us  of  the  purpose  of  the  special 
select  committee,  whether  it  woiUd  be 
to  hear  allegations  and  other  evidence 
alleged  against  Justice  Douglas  and  make 
a  positive  recommendation  to  the  House 
as  to  whether  or  not  Impeachment  pro- 
ceedings should  proceed.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  WYMAN.  That  is  precisely  what  it 
is  designed  to  do.  And  may  I  say,  since 
the  gentleman  has  brought  it  up,  that 
the  special  subcommittee  in  its  work 
would  not  be  confined  to  the  leads  or  to 
whatever  is  listed  in  the  whereas  clauses 
In  the  resolution.  It  can  go  into  anytiiing 
that  is  relevant  that  it  wishes  to  in  the 
90-day  period  that  is  required. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Another  question,  if  the 
gentleman  will  permit.  The  gentleman 
mentioned  a  moment  ago  the  select  com- 
mittee would  consist  of  six  Members  ap- 
pointed by  the  Speaker,  three  from  the 
majority  side  and  three  from  the  minor- 
ity side. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  That  Is  right. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  The  gentleman  is,  I  am 
sure,  aware  of  the  rule  of  the  House  that 
when  such  select  committees  are  ap- 
pointed, the  Speaker  will  appoint  the  mi- 
nority Members  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  minority  leader.  I  wonder  if  the 
gentleman  would  address  himself  to  the 
question,  whether,  if  this  committee  is  to 
be  appointed,  it  would  be  appropriate 
for  the  distinguished  minority  leader, 
who  has  stated  on  the  fioor  his  convic- 
tion that  impeachment  should  lie  at  this 
time  without  fiu-ther  evidence,  whether 
It  should  be  appropriate  for  him  to  nomi- 
nate half  those  Members  who  would 
hear  the  evidence  and  report  to  the 
House. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  I  have  the  utmost  con- 
fidence in  the  able  minority  leader's  In- 
tegrity and  in  his  nomination  of  persons 
to  the  Speaker  for  consideration  in  re- 
geird  to  appointment  to  the  special  com- 
mittee who  are  not  out  "to  get"  Justice 
Douglas  but  who  are  solely  out  to  ascer- 
tain the  facts  and  from  them  to  make 
recommendations  to  this  body. 

Fmlhermore,  so  far  as  the  gentleman's 
observation  is  concerned,  I  consider  it  a 
bit  of  a  refiectlon  upon  tiie  character  of 
the  membership  of  this  House,  to  sug- 
gest that  there  are  Members  within  our 
membership  who  are  persons  who  would 
take  on  this  special  committee  and  go 
out  to  do  a  "hatchet  job."  I  Just  do  not 
think  so.  It  may  be  there  are  some  who 
would.  I  would  not.  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man would  not. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Is  the  gentleman  who  is 
standing  In  the  well  sashing — I  have 
heard  a  lot  of  oratory  In  my  time  here 
about  the  wisdom  of  the  Founding  Fath- 
ers, who  wrote  the  Constitution,  and 
strangely  enough  I  g(>t  a  little  criticism 
from  the  New  Left  because  I  subscribe  to 


some  of  that — that  the  Pounding  Fa- 
thers, the  people  who  wrote  the  Consti- 
tution, who  set  up  the  separation  of  pow- 
ers and  who  set  up  the  Impeachment 
procedure  are  aJl  wrong,  and  we  are  so 
much  br^hter  that  we  ought  not  really 
come  to  grips  with  this  In  a  constitution- 
al way  but  we  ought  to  set  up  a  commit- 
tee to  tell  us  whether  or  not  we  ought 
to  come  to  grips  with  this  In  a  constitu- 
tional way?  That  is  about  what  the 
gentleman  is  saying. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Not  at  all.  The  House 
has  several  options  in  this  situation.  Any 
Member  has  those  options.  Any  Member 
can  rise  at  any  time  and  say,  "I  impeach," 
and  then  list  the  charges  and  demand  a 
vote;  and  there  will  be  a  vote. 

The  House  Itself,  before  it  6cX&  to  Im- 
peach, always  investigates.  It  can  in- 
vestigate through  its  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee, or  it  can  investigate  through  a  spe- 
cial committee. 

In  the  circumstances  of  this  rather 
unique  situation,  where  not  since,  I  be- 
lieve, 1836,  or  some  time  long  ago,  has  a 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  been 
sought  to  be  impeached,  we  believe  that  a 
special  committee,  as  would  be  set  up  in 
this  resolution,  is  the  proper  course. 
There  Is  nothing  irregiilar  or  extraordi- 
nary or  imusual  about  It. 

Mr.  HAYS.  The  last  time  I  recall  any 
operation  like  this,  rather  remotely  re- 
sembling this,  was  when  the  late  Carroll 
Reece,  as  the  price  of  his  vote  on  a  tax 
bill,  got  the  House  to  agree  that  he  could 
have  a  committee  to  investigate  founda- 
tions. It  was  not  50-50;  it  was  3  to  2; 
and  I  was  the  ranking  Member  on  the 
minority  side.  It  vras  a  very  unprejudiced 
investigation,  believe  you  me.  All  of  the 
staff  and  all  of  the  witnesses  were  pre- 
paring documents  to  prove  that  Rocke- 
feller and  Ford  were  Communists,  and 
that  they  set  up  a  foundation  to  be  run 
by  Communists. 

I  guess  my  finest  hour  around  here  was 
when  I  got  their  chief  witness  to  read 
three  paragraphs  which  I  submitted  to 
him,  and  asked  him  if  he  would  care  to 
characterize  this  literature  without 
knowing  who  wrote  it.  He  took  It  hook. 
line,  and  sinker.  I  won  a  few  bets  In 
the  Press  Gallery,  from  those  who  said 
it  would  not  work.  I  apprised  them  of 
my  Intention  ahead  of  time. 

He  read  the  three  paragraphs  and  he 
said.  "Oh,  that  is  as  commimistlc  liter- 
ature as  I  have  ever  read." 

I  said,  "Would  you  care  to  know  who 
the  author  was?" 

He  said  he  guessed  he  would. 

I  said,  "It  just  happened  to  be  Pc^ie 
Plus." 

That  ended  this  imblased,  impreju- 
diced  investigation. 

It  seems  to  me  the  gentleman  Is  in 
the  position  right  now  of  being  out  of 
date,  because,  as  I  understand  it,  a  bill 
of  Impeachment  has  already  been  filed, 
and  that  lets  the  House  come  to  grips 
with  it,  without  any  select  committee, 
which  may  or  may  not  be  stacked. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  If  it  is  stacked  It  can 
only  be  stacked  because  of  the  decision 
of  a  higher  authority  than  mine. 

As  I  told  the  gentleman  before,  I  do 
not  believe  It  will  be  stacked. 

So  far  as  the  parliamentary  situation 
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Is  concerned,  the  resolution  will  be  of- 
fered tomorrow  to  set  up  the  special  or 
select  committee,  and  it  will  have  an 
alternative  for  the  House.  The  House  will 
have  an  alternative  either  to  vote  to  set 
up  a  select  committee  or  to  vote  up  or 
down  an  impeachment.  I  cannot  stop 
that. 

I  just  believe,  from  what  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  said  and  from  what 
appears  in  the  form  of  general  circula- 
tion in  this  House  and  from  what  we 
read  in  the  newspapers  and  magazines 
and  editorials,  that  there  is  enough  to 
warrant  an  investigation. 

It  is  an  investigation,  as  I  have  said. 
It  is  not  designed  to  impeach  unless  it 
finds  facts  warranting  this.  It  is  an  in- 
vestigation to  ask  Justice  Douglas  what, 
as  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  is  he 
doing  bringing  the  Court  Into  disrepute 
and  attaclcing  the  Government  as  weU? 

Mr.  HAYS.  Do  you  think  there  is 
enough  evidence  for  impeachment? 

Mr.  WYMAN.  I  would  vote  to  impeach 
now  on  nothing  more  than  statements 
In  his  book.  "Points  of  Rebellion."  and 
the  fact  that  the  Justice  has  sought  de- 
liberately to  pour  gasoline  on  the  fires 
of  civil  unrest  in  this  country  at  this 
time  of  domestic  distress  and  all  from  the 
vantage  point  of  the  Supreme  Court.  I 
would,  but  recognlzedly  others  would  not. 
They  want  more  evidence  and  there  is 
ample  indication  that  it  is  available. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Then,  why  do  you  want  to 
appoint  a  committee? 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Because  the  wiU  of  this 
House  is  shovim  by  435  Members  and  not 
just  the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  WYMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  think  that  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  made  a  very, 
very  strong  suid  convincing  case  of  the 
reprehensible  conduct  of  the  jurist,  par- 
ticularly when  we  consider  that  just  in 
the  last  few  weeks  the  other  body  has 
decided  that  men  sitting  on  the  Supreme 
Court  must  have  extraordinary  ability. 
Surely  anyone  who  permits  the  use  of 
his  name  and  his  material  foj-  a  magazine 
that  has  been  presented  here  does  not 
reflect  that  kind  of  extraordinary  ability. 
But  I  am  troubled  not  at  the  question 
as  to  whether  or  not  the  jurist's  con- 
duct is  reprehensible.  That.  I  think,  has 
been  siifBciently  made  out  here,  and  the 
gentleman  made  a  very  valid  probable 
case  of  probable  cause.  But  I  am  trou- 
bled by  the  whole  procedure  that  the 
gentleman  is  suggesting.  Where  in  the 
law  or  in  the  Constitution  is  there  a 
provision  to  proceed  in  the  manner  in 
which  the  gentleman  is  proposing?  The 
Constitution  itself  does  say  that  If  the 
House  of  Representatives  feels  that  a 
Justice's  conduct  is  such  that  it  Is  sub- 
ject to  impeachment,  then  the  House 
shall  sit  as  the  Judge  for  establishing 
probable  cause  and  not  a  commission. 
I  seriously  wonder  and  I  am  going  to 
ask  the  gentleman  to  tell  me,  is  there 
some  other  place  we  can  look  to  find  an 
answer  as  to  whether  or  not  this  House 
can  delegate  its  responsibility 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  To  six  other  men? 


Mr.  WYMAN.  Yes.  It  does  not  delegate 
its  responsibility  for  one  moment.  There 
are  precedents  available.  The  House  vir- 
tually always  acts  through  committees. 
We  have  a  ParUamentarian,  and  the 
gentleman  knows  that  if  this  is  assigned 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules,  we  will  have 
hearings  there  and  there  will  be  an  op- 
portunity to  determine  the  question. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Will  the  genUeman 
yield  for  another  question? 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Yes,  but  that  is  all.  I 
yield. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Would  it  be  in  order— 
and  I  do  not  know  whether  it  would  be — 
to  lisk  as  a  parliamentary  point  of  infor- 
mation, and  I  do  not  know  whether  or 
not  our  Parlia.mentarian  is  the  person  to 
ask  this  question,  that  is,  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  procedure  suggested  by  the 
gentleman  to  delegate  the  responsibility 
of  the  House  to  a  committee  is  proper 
and  within  the  bounds  of  the  Consti- 
tution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  That  is 
a  matter  for  the  House  to  determine 
under  the  rules. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  The  Rules  Committee 
will  make  that  decision. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  That  is  what  I  think  I 
just  said  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  one  moment? 

Mr.  WYMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CAREY.  I  could  not  help  but  note 
for  the  record  that  it  was  just  at  this 
time,  on  this  day,  April  IS.  1865,  when  a 
great  President  of  the  Republican  Party, 
Abraham  Lincoln,  passed  from  this  earth 
as  a  result  of  an  assassin's  bullet.  That 
was  the  same  time  as  tonight.  April  15, 
1865.  He  passed  away  then.  Subsequently 
the  chapter  of  history  was  written  In 
which  an  impeachment  was  brought 
against  a  sitting  President,  according  to 
the  traditions  and  rules  and  practices 
euid  customs  of  the  House  before  a  duly 
constituted  committee  of  the  House.  If  it 
is  such  a  grave  proceeding  that  you  con- 
template here,  why  is  it  prudent  to  talk 
about  a  six-man  committee  when  we 
have  a  sitting  committee  of  great  stature 
in  the  House  which  Is  constituted  to 
handle  an  impeachment  procedure? 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Yes,  I  know.  But  Its 
chairman  already  hsis  indicated  he  looks 
with  disfavor  on  the  whole  question. 

Mr.  CAREY.  The  gentleman  who  pre- 
ceded you  in  the  well  indicated  he  would 
vote  for  impeachment. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  CAREY.  What  Is  the  proper  com- 
mittee? A  committee  of  four  or  of  seven? 

Mr.  WYMAN.  The  gentleman  is  very 
familiar  with  the  rules  of  the  House  and 
the  powers  of  committee  chairmen.  The 
place  to  have  it  out  before  the  House  is 
first  to  decide  It  is  in  the  Committee  on 
Rules.  Let  them  sit  and  vote  It  up  or 
down  and  then  refer  it  to  a  special  com- 
mittee of  whatever  number  they  wish. 
We  will  make  the  proposal. 

If  you  will.  I  must  finish  now.  I  have 
only  26  minutes  left,  and  I  must  com- 
plete my  own  remarks. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  1^.  Speaker,  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYMAN.  I  would  like  to  get  my 
own  remarks  in  the  Rxcord,  but  I  will 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 


Mr.  McEWEN.  Very  briefly.  I  was  sur- 
prised, Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  raised  the  question  of  prec- 
edent as  to  such  a  select  committee,  be- 
cause those  of  us  who  served  in  the  90th 
Congress  recall  the  question  of  a  Mem- 
ber-elect whose  qualiflcations  to  sit 
here  were  challenged  and  in  that  case 
the  House  referred  the  matter  to  a  select 
committee. 

The  Constitution  does  not  say  any- 
thing about  a  select  committee,  a  stand- 
ing committee,  or  anything  else.  It  sim- 
ply says  that  this  body  is  the  sole  Judge 
of  the  elections,  returns  and  the  quali- 
flcations of  its  Members.  There  was  noth- 
ing inconsistent  with  that  constitutional 
edict  when  we  referred  that  matter  to 
that  committee  to  make  a  study  and 
report  to  this  House. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  that  contribution,  and  I  decline  to 
yield  further  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  discuss  at  this 
time  some  of  the  facts  in  this  matter 
which  I  know  will  be  to  a  certain  extent 
repetitive  but  which  I  hope  are  not  re- 
dundant. 

The  situation  before  the  House  is  that 
a  resolution  has  been  prepared  and  will 
be  introduced  tomorrow  for  myself,  Mr. 
Scott,  Mr.  Wagconner,  Mr.  Sikes,  and 
many  cosponsors,  calling  for  an  investi- 
gation of  the  activities  of  a  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

It  Is  not  a  resolution  of  impeachment. 
It  is  a  resolution  that  calls  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  committee  that  happens  to 
be  composed  of  six  members,  three  from 
each  side  of  the  aisle,  to  determine  what 
should  be  done,  and  to  bring  in  its  report 
as  to  whether  Justice  William  O.  Douglas, 
on  the  basis  of  the  committee  findings, 
should  or  should  not  be  Impeached. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  reference  to  what 
has  been  said,  briefly,  I  would  caU  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  to  the  fact 
that  at  that  time  the  will  of  the  House 
will  be  worked  on  the  recommendations 
of  the  committee.  This  process  is  not 
going  to  destroy  the  Supreme  Court. 
Some  of  the  more  hostile  recent  edi- 
torials have  suggested  that  a  subcom- 
mittee investigation  of  these  rather  seri- 
ous charges  will  destroy  or  undermine  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  contrary  is  true.  If 
we  did  not  do  anything  about  such  con- 
duct it  would  go  further  and  it  would 
destroy  confidence  in  the  Judiciary,  be- 
cause the  activities  of  Justice  Douglas 
are  continuing  to  bring  the  Supreme 
Court  into  disrepute. 

Now,  this  is  serious  business,  but  It  Is 
basic  to  anyone's  understanding  of  the 
problem  to  realize  that  the  Justice  has 
brought  It  upon  himself.  In  fact,  to  use 
a  commonplace  manner  of  speaking,  he 
has  been  asking  for  it  for  many  years. 

Last  year,  1969,  in  May,  the  Chicago 
Tribune  said  about  this  subject,  and  I 
quote  from  a  lead  editorial: 

whatever  the  ABA  conunlttee  decides,  if 
Douglas  does  not  resign  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  should  initiate  Impeachment  pro- 
ceedings As  the  House  charged  and  the  Sen- 
ate decided  by  a  two-thirds  vote  In  the  caM 
of  Judge  Halsted  la.  Hitter.  In  183S,  Justios 
Douglas'  actions  have  tended  "to  bring  hla 
court  Into  scandal  and  disrepute." 
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Of  course,  everyone  is  familiar  with 
the  fact  that  the  ABA  referred  to  Is  the 
American  Bar  Association. 

And.  on  the  same  matter  last  year  the 
New  York  Times  in  a  lead  editorial  on 
May  24.  said: 

Anyone  who  serves  on  the  Federal  bench 
surrenders  the  right  to  engage  in  the  arena 
ol  public  controversy  or  In  the  business 
world.  This  sell-denylng  ordinance  had  long 
been  taken  for  granted,  but  In  the  light  ol 
recent  disclosures  an  explicit  code  of  con- 
duct for  the  Judiciary  may  be  useful. 

Also,  in  the  Washington  Evening  Star 
In  the  same  month  the  Star  said  In  a 
lead  editorial  entitled,  "The  Douglas  Let- 
ter" and  addressed  to  Albert  Parvin  to 
which  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
made  reference: 

This  Is  too  serious  a  matter  to  be  hushed 
up  or  dropped.  The  fitness  of  Justice  Douglas 
to  stay  on  the  Court  Is  very  much  In  ques- 
tion. If  there  Is  reason  to  think  there  Is  more 
to  It  than  has  yet  appeared,  the  Department 
of  Justice  should  take  possession  of  all  docu- 
ments and  correspondence  bearing  on  the 
relationship  between  the  Justice  on  the  one 
band  and  the  foundation  and  Parvin  on  the 
other.  This  would  make  It  possible  to  get  to 
the  bottom  of  the  matter,  which  most  cer- 
tainly should  be  done. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  our  select  com- 
mittee, whomever  may  serve  on  It,  with 
adequate  staff  and  counsel,  can  get  to 
the  bottom  of  the  matter  within  the  pre- 
scribed 90  days. 

But.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  remember — 
I  think  it  was  20  years  ago,  or  there- 
abouts— when  Justice  William  O.  Doug- 
las, after  a  mountain-climbing  expedi- 
tion in  the  Himalayas,  returned  and 
publlcaly  advocated  the  U.S.  recogni- 
tion of  Communist  China,  which  was 
regarded  as  a  dangerous  nation  at  that 
time.  Many  Americans,  Including  myself, 
wondered  why  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  would  make  public  statements  con- 
cerning matters  relating  to  the  respon- 
sibility and  the  province  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  and  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States. 

Since  then  Justice  WUllam  O.  Douglas 
has  engaged  himself  in  one  matter  after 
another  that  are  not  the  proper  func- 
tion and  role  of  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court. 

I  believe  it  is  important  to  observe  at 
this  point  that  it  would  not  make  any 
difference  whether  a  Justice  so  conducts 
himself  has  a  personal  philosophy  ori- 
ented to  the  right  or  the  left.  It  Is  imma- 
terial to  me  what  Justice  Douglas'  per- 
sonal views  are.  He  has  a  right  to  his 
views.  But  he  has  no  right  as  a  sitting 
Judge  to  publicly  declare  these  views 
when  they  refer  to  matters  in  contro- 
versy likely  to  come  into  controversy  be- 
fore the  Court  particularly  in  a  msmner 
calculated  to  rile  up  the  people  and  en- 
courage further  resort  to  violence  when 
violence  Is  already  rampant  in  America. 

The  situation  facing  this  House  at  this 
hour  is  one  of  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  who  has  brazenly  flaimted  virtu- 
ally every  ethical  standard  applicable  to 
the  Judiciary  or  orderly  society. 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  historically  as 
well  as  conceptlonally.  Judges  are  Judges. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 


Mr.  WYMAN.  I  cannot  yield  until  I 
finish. 

From  the  ancient  days  of  Greece  and 
Rome  through  to  the  development  of 
English  common  law,  judges  must  live  in 
a  world  apart.  They  must  remain  de- 
tached, objective,  for  they  have  the 
power  to  sentence  to  death  or  to  im- 
prisonment, or  the  power  to  make  eco- 
nomic Judgments  that  are  the  equivalent 
of  actual  Uf e  and  death  for  citizens.  They 
simply  do  not  have  and  must  not  have 
the  latitude  to  speak  out  on  current  issues 
that  are  available  to  a  private  citizen. 
If  they  want  to  speak  out.  if  they  are  so 
deeply  motivated  as  to  feel  that  they  must 
declare  themselves  as  advocates  of  a 
cause,  whatever  that  cause  may  be,  then 
they  should  get  off  the  court  to  be  in  a 
position  to  do  this.  And,  of  course,  this  is 
what  Justice  Douglas  should  do. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  WYMAN.  I  told  the  gentleman  be- 
fore, Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  want  to  yield 
imtil  I  finish  my  remarks. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  very 
good  question  that  affects  me  personally, 
and  I  also  would  like  to  go  home. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  If  it  affects  the  gentle- 
man personally.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Well,  I  have  been  filled  in 
a  little  bit  since  I  have  been  here  about 
some  of  the  discussion,  and  as  I  get  the 
story — and  If  I  am  Incorrect  the  gentle- 
man can  tell  me  so — that  this  magazine 
that  they  have  over  there,  that  Justice 
Douglas  wrote  an  article  for  it.  and  there 
happens  to  be  some  nude  pictures  in  it. 
but  there  was  no  relation  between  the 
article  and  the  nude  pictures;  is  that 
correct? 
Mr.  WYMAN.  I  do  not  know. 
Mr.  HAYS.  The  gentleman  has  not 
read  the  magazine? 

Mr.  WYMAN.  I  have  looked  at  the 
magazine,  and  I  presiune  the  committee 
would  want  to  investigate  whether  the 
Justice  saw  the  format  In  which  the 
article  attributed  to  him  appears  before 
it  was  released  to  the  press — a  format 
that  directly  attacks  the  office  of  Presl- 
den  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  ask  the  gentleman  was 
there  any  connection  between  the  article 
that  he  wrote  and  nude  women,  or  was  It 
something  else? 

Mr.  WYMAN.  The  article  had  to  do 
with  the  need  to  resort  to  violence,  if 
necessary,  if  peaceable  dissent  proved 
ineffective  in  changing  and  restructuring 
the  Government  of  the  United  States. 
Mr.  HAYS.  My  question  to  the  gentle- 
man was  as  to  whether  there  was  any 
connection  between  the  article  and  the 
licentious  pictures? 

Mr.  WYMAN.  None  whatsover.  other 
than  Juxtaposition. 

Mr.  HAYS.  The  question  I  have  asked 
Is  because  I  have  just  written  an  article 
for  a  magazine,  not  this  one,  defending 
congressional  travel,  ew  a  matter  of  fact, 
and  pointing  out  that  on  a  lot  of  the  oc- 
casions that  the  Congressmen  do  a  great 
deal  of  work. 

I  have  no  control  over  this  magazine. 
Maybe  I  can  still  stop  It.  They  have  not 
paid  me  yet.  But  what  I  want  to  know  is 
if  they  put  a  picture  of  a  nude  woman 


next  to  my  article  about  travel,  am  I 
going  to  be  removed  from  this  body  be- 
cause of  it? 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Of  course  not. 
Mr.  HAYS.  All  of  the  arguments  I  have 
heard  of  in  the  newspapers,  and  what  I 
have  been  filled  in  on  here  show  that 
most  of  the  attention  apparently  to  this 
particular  magazine,  which  I  never  heard 
of  until  tonight  nor  ever  saw  In  my  life, 
had  to  do  with  lascivious  pictures  and  his 
article,  which  I  assume  somehow  are  con- 
nected. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  That  may  be  where  most 
of  the  attention  came  in  the  press,  and  It 
may  be  where  a  lot  of  talk  has  been  di- 
rected. But  so  far  as  I  am  concerned.  It 
Is  Irrelevant. 

Mr.  HAYS.  You  said  you  had  not  read 
the  article  or  had  looked  at  the  pictures. 
Is  that  true  of  everybody  over  there? 
Mr.  WYMAN.  No;  I  have  not  said  I 
never  read  the  article  or  looked  at  the 
pictures.  Certainly  I  looked  at  the  pic- 
tures. They  are  one  of  the  reasons  these 
magazines  sell — and  the  gentleman  rec- 
ognizes that.  But  what  concerns  me.  and 
one  of  the  reasons  I  believe  that  an  in- 
vestigation Is  warranted.  Is  because  what 
the  Justice  vfrote  in  the  article  about 
violence  to  alter  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  of  which  the  gentleman  Is 
a  member. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Has  anybody  read  the  ar- 
ticle— or  Is  everybody  over  there  who 
has  a  magazine  just  looking  at  the  pic- 
tures? 

Mr.  WYMAN.  The  article  is  in  a  series 
of  excerpts  from  the  book  "Points  of  Re- 
bellion"— that  is  what  the  article  is.  For 
your  information,  it  has  come  to  me  In 
the  rumor  stage  and  I  say  the  rumor 
stage  because  I  have  not  talked  to  the 
Justice — that  Justice  Douglas  says  he  did 
not  know  anything  about  the  Evergreen 
magazine  or  the  article  appearing  in  It. 
That  rumor  may  be  f8w:t  or  It  may  not. 
but  it  certainly  is  one  of  the  things  I 
would  assmne  that  a  committee  acting 
for  this  House  would  look  into  and  report 
upon. 

I  think  the  Justice  would  be  in  a  posi- 
tion where  as  a  private  citizen  he  can 
write  all  the  books  and  memoirs  and 
make  all  the  statements  about  how  broad 
the  first  amendment  liberties  should  be 
that  he  wants  or  how  Justified  violence 
may  be  to  restructure  the  Government 
of  the  United  States— that  he  wants  to. 
That  Is.  as  a  private  citizen.  Unfortu- 
nately the  Justice  has  not  only  repeti- 
tively ignored  that  basic  requirement  of 
detachment,  but  he  has  done  so  in  the 
most  provocative  ways  and  settings 
imaginable. 

I  think  when  a  sitting  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  writes  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  is  George 
m  of  England  who  denied  religious  free- 
dom to  people  and  who  was  guilty  of 
taxation  without  representation  and 
from  whom  our  forefathers  came  to 
America  to  establish  a  government  of 
freedom  and  justice  for  our  citizens  and 
when  he  suggests  that  that  revolution 
which  Is  glorious  in  our  tradition  may  be 
the  trigger  for  a  revolution  which  would 
also  be  glorious  to  change  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  by  violence— 
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a  government  which  he  says  plainly  Is  no 
longer  responsive  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  through  this  House  or 
through  the  other  body.  I  think  this  Is 
one  concrete  iUustratlon  of  the  inestima- 
ble and  incalculable  amount  of  harm 
that  is  being  done  to  the  very  structure 
of  our  society  by  this  Justice. 

I  know  there  are  many  Members  of 
this  body  who  feel  that  words  alone  are 
not  something  on  the  basis  of  which  the 
House  should  Impeach.  But  there  Is  a 
great  deal  more,  to  which  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  has  made  reference,  that 
warrants  investigation. 

I  question  whether  you  may  give  legal 
advice  when  you  are  on  the  Court.  You 
are  not  suppoeed  to.  I  question  whether 
you  may  sit  in  judgment  on  somebody 
with  whom  you  have  financial  connec- 
tions. You  are  not  supposed  to.  But  the 
problem  here  Is  very  clear,  that  unless 
this  body  acts,  there  is  no  other  place  in 
the  world  that  can  act  to  deal  with  this 
kind  of  situation,  because  under  the  Con- 
stitution, to  which  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  and  other  people  made  reference 
here,  this  Is  the  only  body  in  the  world 
that  can  impeach  a  judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  or  can  even 
Investigate  to  determine  whether  or  not 
there  should  be  impeachment. 

And  there  Is  no  question,  my  friends, 
that  this  is  warranted  at  this  particular 
juncture  in  the  activities  of  this  partic- 
ular Justice. 

I  have  made  reference  at  this  point 
almost  exclusively  to  the  writings  and 
statements  of  Jmtice  Douglas,  but  I 
think  it  is  fair  to  ask  these  questions. 

Is  it  good  behavior  for  a  judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court  to  take  pay  on  the  side 
from  corporate  entities  with  tax  exemp- 
tions provided  that  they  do  it  right — and 
give  them  legal  advice  as  to  how  to  set 
up  and  operate  so  as  to  continue  with 
their  tax-exempt  status?  Of  coiu^e  not. 

Is  it  good  behavior  for  a  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  to  take  an  annua}  salary 
of  thousands  of  dollars  from  a  corporate 
entity  heavily  involved  in  and  related  to 
gambling  and  known  criminals?  Of 
cotirse  not. 

Is  it  good  behavior  for  a  Jiistice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  to  serve  as  a  director  and 
ofDcer  of  a  political  action  group  that 
finances,  edits,  and  distributes  directly 
or  indirectly  extremely  controversial  and 
provocative  speeches  and  statements  re- 
lating to  violence  and  imrest  in  America 
at  a  time  when  America,  from  commu- 
nities in  the  gentleman's  State  to  com- 
munities of  my  State  and  the  big  cities 
are  having  problems  in  how  to  make  the 
streets  safe  for  orderly  and  law-abiding 
members  of  society  to  walk  upon? 

In  this  connection  the  president  of  the 
Center  for  the  Study  of  Democratic  In- 
stitutions at  Semta  Barbara,  Calif.,  ad- 
vised me  in  writing  last  month  that  Jus- 
tice William  O.  Douglas  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  F*und 
for  the  Republic,  directing  the  center, 
since  1962,  and  that  the  board  meets 
twice  yearly  to  determine  the  general 
policies  of  the  center.  He  also  advised 
me  the  Justice  is  chairman  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  board,  and  he  has 
been  paid  nearly  $7,000  in  "honoraria" 
since  1962  In  the  following  amounts  and 


years:  1962,  $900;  1963,  $800;  1965, 
$1,000;  1966.  $1,000;  1968.  $1,100;  1969. 
$2,000. 

The  situation  here,  without  belaboring 
the  point — and  my  time  has  almost  run 
out — clearly,  I  believe,  warrant  a  nen- 
partisan,  bipartisan  select  committee  of 
three  Republicans  and  three  Democrats 
that  has  a  lot  of  questions  to  ask  and  a 
lot  of  facts  to  ascertain,  and  I  think  it 
is  wholly  irrelevant  as  to  whether  any- 
body serving  on  the  committee  is  going  to 
get  any  publicity  or  make  any  headlines 
or  anything  else,  because  what  is  really 
at  stake  here  is  the  people's  right  to 
an  independent  and  nonpartisan  judici- 
ary. The  people  of  America  have  a  right 
that  their  Justices  on  the  Supreme  Court 
shall  remain  judicial,  shall  remain 
judges,  and  shall  not  become  advocates 
for  causes  or  against  causes  to  come  be- 
fore the  Court.  They  have  the  right  that 
their  judges  should  keep  out  of  con- 
flicting financial  dealings  that,  at  the 
very  least,  tend  to  impair  their  objec- 
tivity as  judges. 

And  they  have  the  right  that  this 
House  of  Representatives  should  insist 
that  the  judges  not  flagrantly  violate  the 
American  Bar  Association's  Canons  of 
Judicial  Ethics.  Not  only  In  this  their 
right,  the  people's  right,  but  as  the  peo- 
ple's Representatives,  this  is  our  obliga- 
tion. It  is  our  obligation,  on  the  basis  of 
the  charges  that  have  been  made  here, 
to  look  into  this  and  to  make  a  report 
and  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  Jus- 
tice should  be  removed. 

I  do  not  at  this  point  use  the  word 
"Impeachment"  because  many  people  do 
not  qmte  understand.  "Impeach"  sounds 
like  a  very  bad  word.  I  suppose  in  a  sense 
it  is.  It  might  be  akin  to  the  resolutions 
of  censure  that  have  been  used  in  the 
other  body.  But  actually  all  "impeach" 
means  is  a  process  of  removal.  The  ques- 
tion before  us  Is  whether  the  Justice  has 
so  conducted  himself  that,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  a  majority  of  the  Members  of 
this  House,  he  should  be  removed,  and 
if  we  think  that  Is  the  case,  we  should 
draw  up  the  charges  and  send  them  over 
to  the  other  body. 

I  hope  that  those  Members  who  have 
not  had  time  to  do  so  will  take  the  time 
to  review  the  resolution  for  investigation 
and  become  cosponsors  if  they  are  so 
inclined. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  WYMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  You  say  "impeach"  means 
to  remove.  I  understood  that  "impeach" 
means  to  bring  an  indictment,  and  it 
is  left  to  the  Senate  to  decide  whether 
he  should  be  removed.  Am  I  wrong? 

Mr.  WYMAN.  No;  the  gentleman  Is 
correct.  I  was  referring  to  public  accep- 
tation of  the  word.  "Impeach"  means  to 
charge.  The  removal,  if  it  is  done  at  all, 
will  be  done  in  the  other  body  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote.  This  body  makes  the  charge 
and  sends  it  over  to  the  other  body. 

Mr.  HAYS.  It  soimded  like  you  were 
saying  that  "impeachment"  meant 
removal. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  I  tmderstand  the  gen- 
tleman's confusion,  and  I  regret  it 
should  have  been  caused. 


I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Horton). 
Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 

living  in  an  era  when  the  institutions 
of  government  in  America  and  the  peo- 
ple who  man  them  are  undergoing  the 
severest  tests  in  history.  Not  only  are 
we,  in  government,  being  tested  for  our 
adequacy  of  response  and  imaginative- 
ness in  the  face-of  massive  public  prob- 
lems, we  are  being  tested  against  the 
justiflably  severe  standards  the  framers 
of  this  democracy  laid  down  for  those 
on  whose  shoulders  fall  the  privileges 
and  duties  of  public  office  and  public 
responsibility. 

A  public  and  a  press  which  are  in- 
creasingly well  Informed  and  aware  of 
the  seriousness  of  the  problems  which 
face  us  are  demanding  far  stricter  ad- 
herence to  the  standards  of  conduct 
and  integrity  which  should  bind  every 
officeholder.  This  healthy  trend  is  ap- 
plied to  the  Congress,  the  executive, 
and  to  the  Federal  judiciary,  as  well 
as  to  State  and  local  officials. 

As  one  who  has  supported  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Committee  on  Standards 
of  OCQcial  Conduct  in  the  House — and 
has  urged  that  its  powers  be  broad- 
ened— I  also  can  support  responsible  and 
cautious  moves  to  probe  standards  of 
Federal  judicial  conduct  and  behavior. 

The  distinguished  minority  leader  is 
today  proposing  that  a  special  investi- 
gatory committee  be  appointed  to  probe 
allegations  that  an  Associate  Justice  of 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Coiirt,  Justice  William 
O.  Douglas,  has  not  met  the  standards 
of  "good  behavior"  Imposed  by  the  lan- 
guage of  article  m  of  the  UjS.  Constitu- 
tion. 

The  appointment  of  this  committee  Is 
requested  as  an  exercise  of  the  consti- 
tutional power  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  act  as  grand  Jury  and  prose- 
cutor in  Impeachment  proceedings — In 
which  the  Senate  acts  as  trial  Judge  and 
Jury. 

I  have  reviewed  several  accoimts  of 
the  allegations  against  Justice  Douglas. 
I  make  absolutely  no  conclusions  as  to 
their  validity,  or  as  to  whether  if  they 
are  factual,  they  are  sufficient  to  support 
an  Impeachment  proceeding.  I  do  be- 
lieve that  the  question  of  integrity  of 
Federal  Judges,  and  particularly  Supreme 
Court  Jitstices  is  a  vital  one  for  our  so- 
ciety, and  I  believe  that  no  harm  could 
be  done  if  a  proper,  thorough,  and  re- 
sponsible review  of  qualiflcations  for  Ju- 
dicial office,  and  standards  of  Judicial 
conduct  were  held. 

If  a  committee,  as  suggested  by  the 
gentieman  from  Michigan,  were  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose  of  reviewing  the 
facts  surroimding  serious  allegations 
made  against  this  Justice,  or  any  other 
Justices.  I  feel  the  existence  of  such  a 
conmilttee.  whatever  the  outcome  of  Its 
probe,  would  be  a  beneficial  one  for  pub- 
lic confidence  In  the  Judicial  branch  of 
Government. 

In  the  recent  past,  one  Associate  Jus- 
tice of  the  Supreme  Court  resigned  after 
allegations  attacking  his  integrity  were 
made,  despite  the  fact  that  no  real  In- 
vestigation was  held,  and  no  firm  stand- 
ards were  ever  laid  down  to  guide  judicial 
conduct.  His  resignation  probably  had 
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the  beneficial  effect  of  protecting  the 
Court  from  sharing  any  cloak  of  wrong- 
doing worn  by  the  Justice. 

But  we  cannot  continue  to  let  mere 
public  exposure  in  the  press,  and  its  a^ 
companying  emotionalism,  serve  as  Judge 
and  jury  in  assessing  the  conduct  of  pub- 
lic officials.  Some  responsible  moves 
within  Government  must  be  made  to  set 
and  enforce  standards.  There  can  be  no 
better  way  to  accomplish  this  than  to 
look  to  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution 
Itself  for  policing  the  conduct  of  Federal 
Judges  and  officials. 

Unlike  the  President.  Vice  President,  a 
Senator  or  Congressmsm,  a  Federal  Judge 
cannot  be  removed  or  recalled  by  the 
people  through  periodic  elections.  A 
Judge  serves  "during  good  behavior"  sub- 
ject only  to  his  death,  resignation,  or  im- 
peachment through  constitutional  pro- 
ceedings in  the  Congress. 

The  mere  beginning  of  an  Investiga- 
tion that  may  lead  to  impeachment  does 
not  Impute  guilt  to  any  party.  A  Supreme 
Court  Justice,  like  any  accused  person, 
is  Innocent  in  this  land  until  found 
guilty — in  this  case  by  a  two-thirds  vote 
of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

As  a  lawyer  and  a  public  servant.  I 
believe  that  a  priceless  Ingredient  for  any 
Judge  is  Integrity.  The  process  and  insti- 
tutions of  Justice  will  stand  or  fall  ac- 
cording to  the  Integrity  of  its  Judges  and 
Justices.  Not  only  is  Judicial  integrity  a 
matter  of  legitimate  public  concern.  Just 
as  the  integrity  of  Congressmen  and  Sen- 
ators is  a  legitimate  concern,  judicial  in- 
tegrity is  essential  to  public  confidence 
in  our  system  of  government  and  Its 
ability  to  protect  the  rights  of  individuals 
imder  the  Constitution. 

Thus.  I  believe  the  advent  of  serious 
allegations  against  any  Federal  Judge 
should  give  rise  to  a  proper  investigation 
by  a  committee  of  the  House  convened 
for  the  purpose  of  canring  out  such  an 
Investigation.  In  supporting  the  proposal 
that  a  committee  be  convened  to  look 
into  the  particulars  of  this  case,  let  me 
make  these  principles  very  clear: 

First.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  man's 
fitness  to  serve  as  a  judge,  legislator,  or 
public  official  should  be  determined  by 
his  personal  philosophies  or  political 
views,  however  novel,  as  long  as  he  is 
shown  to  be  upholding  the  Constitution 
of  the  people  he  serves. 

Second.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  man's 
fitness  to  serve  should  be  determined  by 
his  personal  habits,  values  or  moral  prin- 
ciples, however  unpopular  or  novel,  ex- 
cept where  his  personal  behavior  clearly 
Is  destructive  of  the  judicial  body  or 
structure  on  which  he  serves. 

Third.  I  do  not  believe  that  under  any 
pretense,  a  body  of  public  opinion  or 
public  officials  who  share  a  common  po- 
litical philosophy,  should  seek  to  con- 
demn or  Impeach  an  official  of  different 
philosophy  where  the  real  ground  of  dis- 
agreement or  impeachment  is  philosoph- 
ical and  not  related  to  the  Integrity  of 
that  individual  to  serve. 

I  believe  that  a  responsible  committee 
to  investigate  the  conduct  alleged  can  be 
convened  without  allowing  Itself  to  en- 
gage in  any  form  of  political  or  philo- 
sophical "witch  hunt,"  and  without  seek- 
ing in  any  way  to  "retaliate"  for  political 


reasons  against  the  failure  of  the  Senate 
to  confirm  two  of  the  President's  nomi- 
nees for  the  Supreme  Court. 

It  must  be  possible  for  a  reasonable 
probe  of  Judicial  conduct  to  be  held  by 
this  House  without  reference  to  the  Sen- 
ate's action  on  Judge  Haynsworth  and 
Judge  Carswell,  and  without  reference  to 
whether  or  not  the  Members  of  this 
House  agree  or  disagree  with  Justice 
Douglas'  views  on  free  speech  and  ob- 
scenity, or  with  his  expressions  of  social 
philosophy. 

The  challenge  is  simply  this:  Can  we 
objectively  weigh  the  integrity  and  im- 
partiality of  a  man's  official  behavior 
against  the  high  standards  which  the 
public  and  the  Constitution  demand  for 
service  in  high  Federal  office?  If  we  can, 
there  Is  hope  that  respect — from  all  seg- 
ments of  the  political  spectrum — can  be 
regained  and  maintained  for  our  Insti- 
tutions of  government.  If  we  cannot, 
then  our  standards  will  be  Judged  by  sen- 
sational public  exposes,  with  no  recourse 
to  either  individual  rights  or  constitu- 
tional procedures. 

I  have  enough  faith  in  our  system  and 
our  institutions  to  believe  that  our  Na- 
tional Legislature  Is  sufficiently  capable 
and  responsible  to  deal  fairly  and 
squarely  with  this  problem. 

In  light  of  this  belief,  I  intend  to  spon- 
sor a  House  resolution  authorizing  the 
appointment  of  the  Investigating  com- 
mittee. My  resolution  will  make  no  alle- 
gations or  recitations  as  to  any  evidence 
or  changes  that  have  been  made  regard- 
ing Justice  Douglas'  conduct. 

By  adopting  a  resolution  free  of  any 
conclusions  of  fact.  I  believe  the  House 
can  form  a  conunittee  which  would  con- 
duct its  probe  from  a  stricUy  objective 
begiiming. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  curi- 
osity was  aroused  by  the  minority  leader 
(Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford)  concerning  an  ar- 
ticle written  by  Justice  Douglas  in  Ever- 
green magazine. 

Mr.  Ford's  detailed  description  of  the 
magazine  in  which  the  article  appeared, 
his  reading  of  the  table  of  contents,  or 
that  portion  which  his  sensitivities  per- 
mitted him  to  read,  his  graphic  descrip- 
tion of  certain  pictures  in  the  magazine 
not  connected  with  the  Justice's  article. 
gave  me  no  clue  as  to  the  content  of  the 
article.  Having  no  Interest  in  the  pictures 
described  by  Mr.  Ford,  but  feeling  that 
the  article  itself  was  relevant  to  our  dis- 
cussion, I  asked  the  Library  of  Congress 
to  provide  me  a  copy,  expurgated  of  the 
Irrelevant,  extraneous,  allegedly  lewd, 
and  lascivious  surrounding  material. 

I  submit  the  article  for  the  Record,  be- 
lieving that  it  speaks  for  itself,  and  may 
cast  a  new  light  on  the  presentation  of 
the  minority  leader,  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford: 

Rkdkxss  AKD  RSVOLtmON 
(By  William  O.  Doiiglas) 
I  remember  an  alpine  meadow  In  Wy- 
oming where  willows  lined  clear,  cold  brook. 
Mooee  browsed  the  willow.  Beaver  came  and 
made  a  dam  which  In  time  created  a  lovely 
pond  which  produced  eastern  brook  trout  up 
to  five  pounds.  A  cattle  baron  said  the  sage- 
brush was  killing  the  grass.  So  the  ForeBt 
Service  sprayed  the  entire  area.  It  killed  the 
sagebrush  and  the  wlUow  too.  The  moose 
dlsappewed  and  so  did  the  beaver.  In  time 


the  dam  washed  out  and  the  pond  was 
drained.  Ten  years  later  some  of  the  willow 
was  still  klUed  out;  the  beaver  never  re- 
turned; nor  did  the  moose. 

Why  should  a  thing  of  beauty  that  hun- 
dreds of  people  enjoy  be  destroyed  to  line 
the  pockets  of  one  cattle  baron? 

The  agency  decision  that  destroys  the  en- 
vironment may  be  the  cutting  of  a  virgin 
stand  of  timber  or  the  construction  of  a  road 
up  a  wilderness  valley.  Hundreds  of  actions 
of  this  kind  take  place  every  year;  and  It  Is 
the  unusual  case  on  which  the  public  ts 
heard. 

In  1961-1063.  the  Forest  Service  made  plans 
to  buUd  a  road  up  the  beautiful  Minam 
River  In  Oregon,  one  of  the  few  roadless 
vaUeys  In  the  state.  It  Is  choice  wilderness — 
deUcate  In  structtire,  sparse  In  timber,  and 
filled  with  game.  We  who  knew  the  Minum 
pleaded  against  the  road.  The  excuse  was  cut- 
ting timber — a  i>oor  excuse  because  of  the 
thin  stand.  The  real  reason  was  road-building 
on  which  the  lumber  company  would  make 
a  million  dollars.  The  road  would  be  perma- 
nent, bringing  automobiles  In  by  the  thou- 
sands and  making  a  shambles  of  the  Minum 

We  spoke  to  Senator  Wayne  Morse  about 
the  problem  tmd  he  called  over  OrvlUe  Free- 
man. Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  agency 
that  supervises  the  Forest  Service.  Morse 
pounded  the  table  and  demanded  a  pui^Uc 
hearing.  One  was  reluctantly  given.  Dozens 
of  people  appeared  on  the  designated  day  In 
La  Qrande,  Oregon,  not  a  blessed  one  speak- 
ing In  favor  of  the  plan.  Public  opposition 
was  so  great  that  the  plan  was  suffocated. 

Why  should  not  the  pubUc  be  heard  when- 
ever an  agency  decides  to  take  action  that 
will  or  may  despoil  the  environment? 

The  design  of  a  highway,  as  well  as  Its 
location,  may  be  rulnoiis  to  economic,  es- 
thetic, scenic,  recreational,  or  health  Inter- 
ests. 

By  highway  design  and  construction,  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  has  nUned  fifty  trout 
streams  In  the  Pacific  Northwest.  Gravel  and 
rocks  have  been  dumped  in  the  streams,  mak- 
ing the  water  too  fast  for  trout  or  salmon. 
Rivers  have  been  dredged,  with  the  result 
that  they  have  become  sterile  sluiceways. 

Why  should  not  the  public  be  allowed  to 
speak  befOTe  damage  of  that  character  Is 
done? 

Racial  problems  often  are  the  key  to  a  free- 
way crisis.  In  Washington,  O.C,  the  pressure 
from  the  Establishment  was  so  great  on  the 
planners  that  the  natural  corridor  for  the 
freeway  was  abandoned  and  the  freeway  laid 
out  so  It  would  roar  through  the  black  com- 
miinity.  That  experience  was  not  unique. 
Many  urban  areas  have  felt  the  same  discrim- 
ination. The  blacks — having  no  voice  in  the 
decision — rise  up  In  protest,  some  reacting 
violently. 

Why  shoiUd  not  all  people — blacks  as  well 
as  whites — be  allowed  to  appear  by  right, 
before  a  tribunal  that  is  Impartial  and  not 
a  stooge  for  the  powerful  Highway  Lobby,  to 
air  thelf  complaints  and  state  their  views? 

Why  should  any  special  Interest  be  allowed 
to  relocate  a  freeway  merely  to  serve  Its 
private  purposes? 

The  Highway  Lobby  makes  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads  almost  king.  In  1968,  when 
Alan  Boyd  proposed  hearing  procedures  be- 
fore federally  supported  highways  were  either 
located  or  deaifftied,  public  hearings  on  the 
proposed  regulations  were  held.  Every  one 
of  our  fifty  governors  speared  or  sent  word 
opposing  the  regulations.  Why?  Because  the 
national  Highway  Lobby  and  the  state  high- 
way departments  have  such  a  close  working 
partnership  that  nothing  should  be  done  to 
disrupt  it.  That  means  that  they  think  that 
Individuals  should  have  no  voice  in  planning. 
Yet  the  location  of  a  highway  may:  (a)  ruin 
a  park,  as  those  In  Washington,  D.C.  know 
from  the  repeated  threats  to  Glover  Arch- 
bold  Park;    (b)  nUn  the  scenic  values  of  a 
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rlTflr;  (c)  needlessly  divide  a  unitary  sub- 
urban area  Into  separate  entities:  (d)  ruin 
a  trout  stream  ( as  some  fifty  highways  have 
done  in  the  Pacific  Northwest):  (e)  have  an 
ugly  racial  overtone,  as  when  a  freeway  is 
diverted  by  the  Bureau  from  a  white  area  and 
sent  roaring  through  the  middle  of  a  blaclc 
section 

The  values  at  stake  are  both  esthetic  and 
spiritual,  social  and  economic:  and  they  bear 
heavily  on  human  dignity  and  responsibility. 
Is  a  faceless  bureaucrat  to  tell  us  what  is 
beautiful?  Whether  a  particular  type  of 
highway  is  more  socially  desirable  than  the 
country's  l>est  trout  stream?  Whether  a  par- 
ticularly described  highway  is  more  desirable 
than  a  wilderness  park?  Whether  the  blacks 
should  be  sent  scurrying  so  that  the  whites 
can  live  in  peace  and  quiet?  Where  do  the 
blacks  go  but  into  more  crowded  neighbor- 
ing slums,  as  there  are  no  suburban  slums 
yet  created? 

Offshore  leasing  of  oil  lands  has  become 
another  explosive  Issue.  Offshore  oil  wells 
may  result  in  leakages  that  ruin  a  vast 
stretch  of  beaches,  as  recently  happened  at 
Santa  Barbara.  Conservationists.  If  heard, 
could  have  built  a  strong  case  against  the 
permits.  Without  any  hearings.  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  Cdall  was  allowed  to  do  the 
bidding  of  the  oil  companies  and  knuckle 
under  to  the  pressiue  of  President  Johnson 
to  start  more  money  coming  into  the  federal 
treasury  to  wage  war  in  Vietnam.  The  result 
was  that  the  beaches  of  Santa  Barbara  were 
ruined  by  one  man's  ipse  dixit. 

The  tragedies  that  are  happening  to  our 
environment  as  a  result  of  agency  actions 
are  too  numerous  to  list.  They  reach  into 
every  state  and  mount  in  intensity  as  our 
resources  diminish. 

People  march  and  protest  but  they  are  not 
beard. 

As  a  result,  Congressman  Richard  L.  Ot- 
tlnger  of  New  York  has  recently  proposed 
that  a  National  Council  on  the  Environment 
be  created  and  granted  power  to  stay  im- 
pending agency  action  that  may  despoil  the 
natural  resources  and  to  carry  the  contro- 
versy into  the  courts  or  before  Congress,  If 
necessary. 

Violence  has  no  constitutional  sanction: 
and  every  government  from  the  beginning 
has  moved  against  it. 

But  where  grievances  pile  high  and  most  of 
the  elected  spokesmen  represent  the  Elstab- 
Uahment,  violence  may  be  the  only  effective 
response. 

In  some  parts  of  the  world  the  choice  is 
between  peaceful  revolution  and  violent  rev- 
olution to  get  rid  of  an  unbearable  yoke — 
either  religious,  military,  or  economic — on 
the  backs  of  people.  The  Melville  account 
from  Guatemala  is  In  point.  (Thomas  R. 
Melville  and  Arthur  Melvil/e  are  two  Mary- 
knoll  Fathers  and  Marian  P.  Bradford  was  a 
ntui  who  later  married  Thomas.) 

These  three  worked  primarily  among  the 
'  Indians  who  make  up  about  56  percent  of  the 
population  of  Guatemala.  They  saw  the 
status  quo,  solidly  aligned  against  the  In- 
dians. 1>eUig  financed  by  our  Alliance  For 
Progress  and  endowed  with  secret  intelli- 
gence service  to  ferret  out  all  "social  dis- 
turbers." Between  1966  and  1967,  they  saw 
more  than  2800  intellectuals,  students,  labor 
leaders,  and  peasants  assassinated  by  right- 
wing  groups  because  they  were  trying  to 
combat  the  ills  of  Guatemalan  society.  Men 
trying  to  organize  unions  were  shot,  as  were 
men  trying  to  form  coofteratlves.  The  Mel- 
vllles  helped  the  Indians  get  a  truck  to  trans- 
port lime  from  the  hills  to  the  processing 
plant,  an  operation  historically  performed 
by  Indians  who  carried  one-bundred-pound 
packs  on  their  backs.  A  truck  would  Increase 
the  production  of  the  Indians  and  help  raise 
their  standard  of  living.  But  the  powers- 
that-be  ran  this  truck  off  the  road  into  a 
deep  canyon  and  did  everything  else  pos- 
sible to  defeat  this  slight  change  In  the 
habits  of  the  Indians. 


And  so  the  Indians  faced  the  Issue  of 
whether  the  use  of  violence  In  self-defense 
was  Justified.  The  simple  question  they 
asked  their  priests  was  whether  they  would 
go  to  hell  If  they  used  violence. 

The  MelviUessald: 

'Having  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
actual  state  of  violence,  composed  of  the 
malnutrition.  Ignorance,  sickness  and  hun- 
ger of  the  vast  majority  of  the  Guatemalan 
population,  is  the  direct  result  of  a  capital- 
istic system  that  makes  the  defenseless  In- 
dian compete  against  the  powerful  and  well- 
armed  landowner,  my  brother  and  I  decided 
not  to  be  silent  accomplices  of  the  mass 
murder  that  this  system  generates. 

We  began  teaching  the  Indians  that  no 
one  will  defend  their  rights  if  they  do  not 
defend  them  themselves.  If  the  government 
and  oligarchy  are  using  arms  to  maintain 
them  in  their  position  of  misery,  then  ,they 
have  the  obligation  to  take  up  arms  and  de- 
fend their  God-given  right  to  be  men." 

Their  final  conclusion  was:  "Our  response 
to  the  present  situation  is  not  because  we 
have  read  either  Marx  or  Lenin,  but  because 
we  have  read  the  New  Testament." 

That  is  also  what  Dom  Helder  Camara, 
Archbishop  of  Recife,  Brazil,  was  telling  the 
world  In  1969.  "My  vocation,"  he  said,  "is 
to  argue,  argue,  argue  for  moral  pressure 
upon  the  lords."  The  "lords"  are  the  "slave- 
masters" — the  Establishment  In  Brazil  and 
the  United  States,  now  dedicated  to  crushing 
any  move  toward  violent  upheaval.  Though 
violence  is  not  open  to  Archbishop  Camara. 
he  said,  "I  respect  the  option  for  violence." 

Guatemala  and  Brazil  are  token  feudal 
situations  characteristic  of  the  whole  world. 
They  represent  a  status  quo  that  must  be 
abolished. 

We  of  the  United  States  are  not  In  that 
category.  But  the  risk  of  violence  Is  a  con- 
tinuing one  in  our  own  society,  because  the 
oncoming  generation  has  two  deep-seated 
convictions: 

First:  The  welfare  program  works  in  re- 
verse by  syphoning  off  billions  of  dollars  to 
the  rich  and  leaving  millions  of  people  hun- 
gry and  other  millions  feeling  the  sting  of 
discrimination. 

Second:  The  special  Interests  that  control 
government  use  Its  powers  to  favor  them- 
selves and  to  perpetuate  regimes  of  oppres- 
sion, exploitation,  and  dlscrUnlnatlon  against 
the  many. 

There  are  only  two  choices:  a  police  state 
In  which  all  dissent  Is  suppressed  or  rigidly 
controlled:  or  a  society  where  law  Is  respon- 
sive to  human  needs. 

If  society  Is  to  be  responsive  to  human 
needs,  a  vast  restructuring  of  our  laws  Is 
essential. 

Realization  of  this  need  means  adults  mtist 
awaken  to  the  urgency  of  the  young  people's 
unrest — in  other  words,  there  must  be  created 
an  adult  unrest  against  the  inequities  and 
injustices  in  the  present  system.  If  the  gov- 
ernment is  in  Jeopardy,  it  Is  not  t>ecause  we 
are  unable  to  cope  with  revolutionarji  situ- 
ations. Jeopardy  means  that  either  the  lead- 
ers or  the  people  do  not  realize  they  have 
all  the  tools  required  to  make  the  revolution 
come  true.  The  tools  and  the  opportunity 
exist.  Only  the  moral  imagination  is  missing. 

If  the  budget  of  the  Pentagon  were  re- 
duced from  980  billion  to  >20  bilUon,  it 
would  still  be  over  twice  as  large  as  that  of 
any  other  agency  of  government.  Starting 
with  vast  reductions  In  its  budget,  we  must 
make  the  Pentagon  totally  subordinate  in 
our  lives. 

The  poor  and  disadvantaged  must  have 
lawyers  to  represent  them  in  the  normal 
civil  problems  that  now  haunt  them.  Laws 
must  t>e  revised  so  as  to  eliminate  their 
present  bias  against  the  poor.  Neighborhood 
credit  unions  would  be  vastly  superior  to 
the  finance  companies  with  their  record  of 
anguished  garnishments. 

Hearings  must  be  made  available  so  that 


the  important  decisions  of  federal  agencies 
niay  be  exposed  to  public  criticism  before 
they  are  put  into  effect. 

The  food  program  must  be  drastically  re- 
vised so  that  its  primary  purpose  Is  to  feed 
the  hungry  rather  than  to  make  the  corpo- 
rate farmer  rich. 

A  public  sector  for  employment  must  be 
created  that  extends  to  meaningful  and  val- 
uable work.  It  must  include  many  arts  and 
crafts,  the  theater,  industries,  training  of 
psychiatric  and  social  workers,  and  sptecial- 
Ists  In  the  whole  gamut  of  human  interest. 

The  universities  should  be  completely 
freed  from  CIA  and  from  Pentagon  control, 
through  grants  of  money  or  otherwise.  Fac- 
ulties and  students  should  have  the  basic 
controls  so  that  the  university  will  be  a 
revolutionary  force  that  helps  shape  the  re- 
structuring of  society.  A  university  should 
not  be  an  adjunct  of  business,  nor  of  the 
military,  nor  of  government.  Its  curriculum 
should  teach  change,  not  the  status  quo. 
Then  the  dialogue  between  the  people  and 
the  powers-that-be  can  start:  and  it  may 
possibly  keep  us  all  from  being  victims  of 
the  corporate  state. 

The  constitutional  battle  of  the  blacks 
has  been  won,  but  equality  of  opportunity 
has,  in  practice,  not  yet  been  achieved.  There 
are  many,  many  steps  still  necessary.  The 
secret  is  continuous  progress. 

Whatever  the  problem,  those  who  see  no 
escape  are  hopeless,  embittered.  A  minimum 
necessity  Is  measurable  change. 

George  III  was  the  symbcrt  against  which 
our  Founders  made  a  revolution  now  con- 
sidered bright  and  glorious.  George  III  had 
not  crossed  the  seas  to  fasten  a  foreign  yoke 
on  us.  George  III  and  his  dynasty  had  es- 
tablished and  nurtured  us  and  all  that  he 
did  was  by  no  means  oppressive.  But  a  vast 
restructuring  of  laws  and  institutions  was 
necessary  if  the  people  were  to  be  content. 
That  restructuring  was  not  forthcoming  and 
there  was  revolution. 

We  must  realize  that  today's  Establish- 
ment Is  the  new  George  HI.  Whether  it  will 
continue  to  adhere  to  his  tactics,  we  do  not 
know.  If  it  does,  the  redress,  honored  in  tra- 
dition, is  also  revolution. 

Poets  and  authors  have  told  us  that  our 
society  has  been  surfeited  with  goods,  that 
our  people  are  mostly  well-fed,  that  market- 
ing and  advertising  devices  have  put  into 
our  hands  all  manner  and  form  of  gadgets 
to  meet  any  whim,  but  that  we  are  tin- 
happy  and  not  free. 

The  young  generation  sees  this  more 
clearly  than  their  parents  do.  The  yoting- 
sters  who  rise  up  in  protest  have  not  formu- 
lated a  program  for  action.  Few  want  to  de- 
stroy the  system.  The  aim  of  most  of  them 
Is  to  regain  the  freedom  of  choice  that  their 
ancestors  lost — to  be  free,  to  be  masters  of 
their  destiny. 

We  know  by  now  that  technology  can  be 
toxic  as  well  as  tonic.  We  know  by  now  that 
If  we  make  technology  the  predestined  force 
in  our  lives,  man  will  walk  to  the  measure 
of  its  demands.  We  know  how  leveling  that 
Influence  can  be,  how  easy  It  Is  to  computer- 
ize man  and  make  him  a  servile  thing  In  ■ 
vast  industrial  complex. 

This  means  we  must  subject  the  ma- 
chine— technology — to  control  and  cease  d»> 
spoiling  the  earth  and  filling  people  with 
goodies  merely  to  make  money.  The  search 
of  the  young  today  is  more  specific  than  tbe 
ancient  search  for  the  Holy  Grail.  The  search 
of  the  youth  today  Is  for  ways  and  means 
to  make  the  machine — and  the  vast  bu- 
reaucracy of  the  corporation  state  and  gov- 
ernment that  runs  that  machine — the  serv- 
ant of  man. 

That  is  the  revolution  that  Is  coming. 

That  revolution — now  that  the  people  bold 
the  residual  powers  of  government — need 
not  be  a  repetition  of  1776.  It  could  be  a 
revolution  In  the  native  of  an  exploelTe 
pjlitlcal  regeneration.  It  depends  on  bow 
wise  the  Establishment  is.  If.  with  its  stock- 
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pile  of  arms,  it  resolves  to  suppress  tbe  dis- 
senters, America  will  face,  I  fear,  an  awful 
ordeal. 

EXOAROING    PROPOSED     CONGRESSIONAL    IMVESTI- 
CATION    OF    JtJSTICX     WILLIAM    O.    OOITOLAS 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  and  40  of  my  colleagues  sub- 
mit for  the  Record  the  following  observa- 
tions on  the  present  attack  in  this  House 
against  Justice  William  O.  Douglas: 
The  Attack  on  Jubtick  Docglas 
We  consider  the  proposed  action  an  attack 
on  the  integrity  and  the  Independence  of 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  It  Is  ob- 
viously triggered  by  the  defeat  of  Judges 
Carswell  and  Haynsworth.  Is  It  not  curious 
that  this  attack  on  the  Court  comes  within 
a  few  days  after  the  President's  verbal  as- 
sault on  the  Senate  of  tbe  United  States? 

The  political  and  social  opinions  of  o\ir 
colleagues  sponsoring  this  bill  are  different 
from  those  of  Mr.  Justice  Douglas  In  the 
major  areas  of  civil  rights,  civil  liberties  and 
the  rights  of  the  poor  and  the  young.  We 
must  suggest  therefore  that  tbe  Issues  are 
broader  than  indicated  by  the  sponsors. 

Lastly,  In  this  action  there  are  Implica- 
tions of  unconstitutionality.  In  its  prohibi- 
tion of  bills  of  attainder,  our  Constitution 
requires  that  trials  must  be  held  by  the 
Judiciary. 

The  procedures  under  this  bill  are  In  viola- 
tion of  our  traditions.  The  proper  course 
would  have  been  a  bUl  of  impeachment,  as- 
signed to  the  Committee  on  tlie  Judiciary, 
who  are  the  lawyers  for  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, dedicated  to  due  process. 

Jonathan  B.  Bingham,  Frank  J.  Brasco, 
George  E.  Brown,  Jr.,  Phillip  Burton, 
Emanuel  Celler,  Sblrley  Chlsholm, 
William  (Bill)  Clay,  Jeffery  Cohelan, 
John  Conyers,  Jr.,  Bob  Eckhardt,  Don 
Edwards,  Leonard  Farbstein,  Donald 
M.  Fraser.  Michael  J.  Harrington, 
Augustus  F.  Hawkins,  Henry  Helstoekl. 
Cbet  Hollfleld,  Robert  W.  Kasten- 
meler,  Edward  I.  Koch,  Robert  L. 
Leggett.  Allard  K.  Lowensteln. 
John  J.  McFall,  Abner  J.  Mlkva,  Patsy  T. 
Mink,  John  E.  Moes.  Robert  N.  C.  Nlz, 
James  O.  O'Hara,  Thomas  P.  O'Neill, 
Jr.,  Richard  L.  OtUnger,  Bertram  L. 
Podell,  Thomas  M.  Rees,  Henry  8. 
Reuss.  Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal,  Edward 
R.  Roybal,  William  F.  Ryan,  William 
L.  St.  Onge,  James  H.  Scheuer,  Louis 
Stokes,  Frank  Thompson.  Jr.,  Jerome 
R.  Waldle,  Charles  H.  WUson. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  Supreme 
Court  Justice  WUliam  O.  Douglas  has 
glowing  support  in  some  quarters  for  his 
book  "Points  of  Rebellion"  published  by 
Random  House. 

The  organ  of  the  Communist  Party, 
"People's  World"  for  Saturday,  Msuxjh 
14,  1970.  at  page  7  carries  an  editorial  of 
high  praise  for  the  use  freedom  to  de- 
stroy freedom. 

Yet  even  the  editorial  writer  concedes 
that  Douglas  has  gone  too  far.  For  he 
concludes,  "His  days  are  numbered." 

The  People's  World  editorial  follows: 
JusncB  Douglas:  "Ponns  or  Rxbkllxon" 
(By  Sam  Gold) 

Sam  Fkancibco. — It  weighs  about  four 
ounces,  but  it  carries  real  weight — as  an  In- 
dictment of  U.S.  monopoly  capitalism. 

It's  tbe  new  Uttle  97  page  paperback  by 
Supreme  Court  Justice  WlUlam  O.  Douglas, 
titled  "Points  of  RebelUon."  It  also  effectively 
demonstrates  why  conservatives  want  blm 
Impeached.  It  isnt  every  Judge  who  holds  tbe 
system  In  contempt. 

Listen:  "Man  (In  VS.)  has  come  to  realise 
that  If  he  is  to  have  material  'success,'  he 


must  honor  the  folklore  of  the  corporation 
state  .  .  .  and  walk  to  the  measure  of  its 
thinking.  The  Interests  of  the  corporation 
state  are  to  convert  all  the  riches  of  the 
earth  into  dollars." 

Looking  at  our  educational  structure,  he 
declares,  "Throughout  the  coimtry  the  cU- 
mate  within  ovir  public  schools  has  been 
against  the  fuU  flowering  of  First  Amend- 
ment traditions. 

"The  university  Is  chiefly  a  hEmdmalden 
of  the  state  or  of  Industry  or,  worse  yet,  of 
the  military-industrial  complex. . . .  The  uni- 
versity becomes  a  collection  of  technicians 
In  a  service  station  .  .  .  technocrats  for  the 
technological  society.  Then  all  voices  become 
a  chorus  supporting  the  status  quo  .  .  .  The 
result  is  a  form  of  goose  stepping  ...  An 
ominous  trend  Is  the  increasing  FBI  activity 
on  present  day  college  and  university  cam- 
puses." 

The  judge  warns  of  "the  growing  rightist 
tendencies  in  the  nation  that  demand  con- 
formity— or  else." 

On  the  role  of  U.S.  militarism,  Douglas 
states :  "The  Pentagon  has  a  fantastic  budget 
that  enables  it  to  dream  of  putting  down 
much  needed  revolutions  ...  in  benighted 
countries. 

"Where  Is  the  force  that  will  restrain  the 
Pentagon?  .  .  .  We  the  people  are  relentlessly 
pushed  In  the  direction  that  tbe  Pentagon 
desires." 

On  our  economic  condition,  Douglas  says, 
"We  brag  about  otir  present  unemployment. 
But  this  Is  due  to  Vietnam.  Without  Viet- 
nam we  would  have  15%  or  more  unemploy- 
ment .  .  .  The  upside  down  welfare  state 
helps  the  rich  get  richer  and  the  poor,  poorer. 
Railroads,  airlines,  shipping,  these  are  all 
subsidized;  and  those  companies'  doors  are 
not  kicked  down  by  the  p>oIlce  at  night." 

As  a  long-time  conservationist,  he  too  la 
concerned  about  the  ecology:  "At  the  present 
rate  of  the  use  of  oxygen  In  the  air.  It  may 
not  be  long  before  there  Is  not  enough  for 
people  to  breathe.  The  percentage  of  carbon 
dioxide  in  some  areas  is  dangerously  high," 
and  points  the  finger  at  the  main  culprit — 
"'What  natural  law  gives  the  Elstabllshment 
tbe  right  to  ruin  tbe  rivers,  tbe  lakes  .  .  • 
even  tbe  air?" 

But  beyond  all  these  problems,  says  the 
Judge,  "there  Is  another,  more  basic  prob- 
lem: that  political  action  today  Is  most  dif- 
ficult. The  major  parties  are  controlled  by 
the  E^stablishment  and  the  result  is  a  form 
of  political  bankruptcy.  The  truth  Is  that  a 
vast  bureaucracy  now  runs  the  country." 

"Today's  Establishment."  says  he,  "Is  tbe 
new  George  III.  Whether  It  vrtll  continue  to 
adhere  to  his  tactics,  we  do  not  know.  If  it 
does  the  redress,  honored  In  tradition,  is 
also  revolution." 

And  here  comes  the  Judge  with  bis  sum- 
mation: Revolution  is  coming  .  .  .  "that 
revolution — now  that  the  people  bold  tbe 
residual  powers  of  government — need  not  be 
a  repetition  of  1778.  It  could  be  a  revolu- 
tion in  the  nature  of  an  explosive  political 
regeneration.  It  depends  on  how  wise  the 
Establishment  is.  If,  with  Its  stockpile  of 
arms,  it  resolves  to  suppress  the  dissenters, 
America  will  face,  I  fear,  an  awful  ordeal." 

Methlnks  this  Judge  is  grown  too  wise 
for  the  Establishment,  which  he  has  studied 
for  so  long.  It  is  obvious  he  sees  the  hand- 
writing on  the  wall,  and  the  shadow  of 
fascism.  '^ 

His  days  are  numbered,  and  he's  giving  us 
the  signal. 

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  KXTiilND 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  msiy 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  ex- 
tend their  remarks  on  the  matter  imder 
discussion. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  in  the  well,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire,  has  expired. 


FEDERAL  LEGISLA-nON  NEEDED  TO 
PROTECT  OUR  PORTS  OF  ENTRY 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter. ) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  three 
prior  occasions,  I  have  brought  to  the 
attention  of  this  House  the  fact  that 
organized  crime  is  increasing  its  in- 
filtration of  the  major  ports  of  entry 
in  this  country.  The  New  York  water- 
front and  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Inter- 
national Airport  are  wide  open  to 
organized  crime,  corruption,  and  pilfer- 
age. The  New  York-New  Jersey  Water- 
front Commission  which  has  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  New  York  Harbor  has  ut- 
terly failed  in  coping  with  crime  on  the 
waterfront.  The  Attorney  General  re- 
cently stated  that  millions  of  dollars  in 
cargo  are  being  stolen  every  year  from 
John  P.  Kennedy  International  Airport. 

Today,  it  is  reported  that  both  Gov- 
ernors Rockefeller  and  Cahill  have  sub- 
mitted bills  to  the  legislatures  of  both 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  expanding 
the  powers  of  the  waterfront  commission 
giving  it  jurisdiction  over  the  airports  in 
the  New  York  metropolitan  area.  I  find  it 
incredible  that  additional  responsibili- 
ties be  given  to  an  agency  which  has 
already  shown  itself  unable  to  fulfill  its 
present  responsibilities. 

Eugene  Rossides,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Tresisury,  armounced  earlier  this 
year  that  the  Nixon  administration  was 
preparing  legislation  which  would  deal 
with  these  problems  of  corruption,  orga- 
nized crime,  and  pilferage  at  our  ports 
of  entry.  I  am  surprised  and  disf^}- 
pxjinted  that  the  legislation  has  not  yet 
been  submitted.  Whether  or  not  the  New 
York  and  New  Jersey  Legislatures  grant 
the  waterfront  commission  new  jurisdic- 
tion at  the  airports,  the  growing  na- 
tional problem  of  crime  and  cargo  theft 
at  our  ports  of  entry  requires  Federal 
action. 

With  the  thought  it  would  be  of  inter- 
est to  our  colleagues,  I  am  annexing 
newspaper  reports  which  deal  with  this 
most  important  subject: 

[From  the  New  York  Dally  News, 

Apr.  15,  1970] 

Assail  Dock  OtxABOs  at  Hkasing 

(By  Alex  Mlcbellnl) 

Tbe  Port  of  New  York  was  portrayed  yes- 
terday as  a  wide  open  haven  for  crooks  and 
cutthroats,  aided  by  aging,  sometimes  cor- 
rupt pier  guards  and  abetted  by  shippers  who 
practically  give  thieves  a  "license  to  steal"  by 
refusing  to  prosecute. 

In  graphic  detail,  a  parade  of  witnesses 
told  the  Waterfront  Commission,  at  hear- 
ings In  Newark  on  pier  security,  bow  millions 
of  doUars  in  cargo  are  pilfered  off  tbe  New 
York  and  New  Jersey  docks. 

Henry  Dogan,  assistant  counsel  to  tba 
commission,  said  that  over  a  five-year  period 
more  pier  guards  were  arrested  for  stealing 
cargo  than  outsiders. 
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"The  whole  system  of  security  has  been 
undermined  by  »  climate  conductive  to 
theft."  he  declared. 

The  bearings  are  providing  a  b«ckdrop  for 
legislation  Introduced  In  Albany  yesterday 
to  place  the  security  responsibility  of  the 
docks  and  three  metropoUtan  airports  under 
the  Jurlsdlctlpn  of  a  new  agency,  the  Air- 
port and  Waterfront  Commission  of  New 
York  and  New  Jersey.  It  would  enlist  profes- 
sionally trained  policemen  to  handle  the 
Job  of  the  1.554  watchmen  now  hired  by  the 
shipping  Industry  to  guard  the  piers. 

An  undercover  agent,  testifying  behind 
A  screen  to  preserve  his  anonymity,  told  of 
roaming  the  Jersey  docks  for  two  years  dis- 
guised as  a  Bowery  bum  and  seeing  gambling 
going  on  In  front  of  pier  guards.  Only  twice 
was  he  ever  question  by  guards,  he  added. 

Another  undercover  agent  Infiltrated  a 
stolen  cargo  ring  and  made  buys  totaling 
•278,000. 

John  Hoffman,  a  special  agent  for  the  com- 
mission, said  some  guards  collaborated  with 
thieves,  either  for  personal  gains  or  out  of 
fear  of  reprlsa^  One  guard,  he  said,  was  so 
deeply  IndebUU  to  a  loan  shark  that  he 
helped  commLit  a  crime,  "putting  up  his  life 
aa  collateral." 

PAILUBX   TO   ACT 

Hoffman  testified  that  shippers  often  !«• 
fused  to  press  charges.  He  singled  out  one 
pier  superintendent  who  allegedly  condoned 
a  little  thievery  by  a  particularly  hard-work- 
ing gang  of  longshoremen  as  a  reward  for 
good  work. 

[From  the  New  York  Dally  News,  Apr.  16, 
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Cbackoown  on  Aixporr  CancE 

(By  Richard  Mathleu) 

Albant,  April  14 — Gov.  Rockefeller  and 
Gov.  CahUl  submitted  identical  legislation 
today  In  New  York  and  New  Jersey  to  ex- 
pand the  powers  of  the  Waterfront  Commis- 
sion to  fight  organized  crime  and  air  cargo 
thefts  at  airports  in  the  New  York  metro- 
politan area. 

The  press  secretary  to  Gov.  Rockefeller, 
Ranald  Malonuia.  said:  "The  governor  ex- 
pressed admiration  for  the  reporting  team 
at  the  Daily  News  for  helping  focus  public 
attention  on  the  continuing  crime  problem 
at  the  metropoUtan  airports." 

The  legislation  proposes  creation  of  a  new 
blstate  C(»npact  to  expand  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  commlsaion  to  include  the  airports. 
It  also  would  provide  regulatory  and  secur- 
ity powers  for  policing  of  the  air  terminals. 
Persons  handling  and  having  access  to  air 
cargo  at  the  airports.  Including  truckers, 
would  be  licensed. 

Air  freight  security  areas  would  be  desig- 
nated by  the  commission.  Only  authorized 
persona  wotild  have  acoeas  to  the  areas. 

PBOPOSXS    NAICX    CKANGX 

Membership  in  the  commission  would  be 
expanded  from  two  to  four  and  the  terms 
of  the  commissioners  increased  to  four  years. 
The  name  of  the  commission  would  be 
changed  to  the  Waterfront  and  Airport  Com- 
mission of  New  York  and  New  Jersey. 

In  a  statement  announcing  the  leglala- 
tton.  Rockefeller  praised  Sen.  John  H. 
Hughes  (R-Syracuse).  chairman  of  the  New 
York  State  Joint  Le^slatlve  Committee  on 
Crime,  for  spotlighting  at  public  hearings 
the  organized  crime  flo\irlshlng  at  alrporta. 

Rockefeller  dted  Sen.  John  Afarctal  (R- 
8.1.)  and  Assemblyman  Etomlnlck  DlCkurlo 
(R-Brooklyn)  for  "focusing  public  atten- 
tion on  the  problems  threatening  the  air 
freight  Indus^."  Hughes.  Marchl  and  Dl- 
Carlo  sponsored  the  bill  In  New  York. 

AmOTAL  IB  Entiau 

Swift  a|>proTaI  of  the  m<tBimm  by  both 
■Ut*  legtalaturaB  Is  expected. 


The  commlsaion  could  stxspend  or  revoke 
a  license  if  a  person  failed  to  comply  with 
rules.  Also,  in  addition  to  penalties  In  the 
penal  code,  any  false  testimony  or  strong- 
arm  tactics  which  interferred  with  commis- 
sion activities  could  be  punished  by  fines 
up  to  $1,000  and  one  year  In  Jail. 

Peee  levied  on  the  air  freight  trucking  In- 
dustry and  license  fees  of  up  to  $100  per 
person  would  pay  for  the  operation.  Persons 
with  past  criminal  records  and  unions  with 
such  persons  as  officers  would  be  barred,  In 
certain  Instances,  from  getting  licensee. 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Apr.  13,  1970) 
Watxbfbont  THxrrs  and  Pilpkbaok 

POSTKB   INPLATION 

(By  Werner  Bamberger) 

Inflation  is  being  aggravated  by  tbefU 
and  pilferage  on  the  nation's  docks. 

As  a  result  of  increasing  losses  on  Import 
and  export  shipments  moving  In  waterbome 
trade,  prices  are  being  raised  by  merchants, 
thus  passing  on  to  the  customer  the  addi- 
tional costs  attributable  to  thievery. 

The  kind  of  "loot"  made  attractive  to  dock 
thieves  by  rising  prices  Is  green  coffee. 

The  coffee  trade  here  Is  becoming  con- 
cerned with  the  rising  volume  of  132-pound 
bags  of  green  coffee  that  disappear  from 
piers.  With  the  recent  Increase  of  25  per 
cent  in  the  price  of  green  (unroasted)  oof- 
fee.  a  truckload  may  bave  a  wholesale  value 
of  $30,000. 

The  National  Coffee  Association  and  the 
Green  Coffee  Association  of  New  York  City 
have  appointed  special  conmilttees  to  in- 
vestigate what  they  contend  are  Increasing 
Instances  of  abort  deliveries  at  piers. 

Using  large  sealed  containers  has  helped 
to  cut  pilferage  to  some  extent,  but,  accord- 
ing to  one  waterfront  Investigator  here,  "in- 
stead of  taking  a  couple  of  bottles  of  whiskey 
they  now  take  the  whole  container." 

However,  for  stealing  stuff  by  the  box.  It 
takes  more  organization. 

"The  pattern  of  thefts  on  the  water- 
front," according  to  Carl  E.  McDowell,  ex- 
ecutive vice  president  of  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Marine  Underwriters,  "has  Indi- 
cated that  container  loads  are  not  stolen 
unless  the  thieves  have  sound  knowledge  of 
the  commodity  or  product,  and  have  means 
for  an  Immediate  disposal  of  the  stolea 
goods." 

TIXD   TO   WOBKXIS 

He  added  that  crimes  of  this  nature  can- 
not occur  without  the  cooperaUon  of  pier 
guards,  longahoremen,  checkers,  laborers  and 
truck  drivers. 

One  of  the  problems  associated  with  dock 
pilferage,  according  to  Richard  Maxwell, 
chairman  of  the  transportation  committee 
for  the  American  Importers  Association,  is 
"it's  accepted  by  all  on  the  docks." 

And.  according  to  Gregory  W.  Halpln, 
deputy  director  of  the  Maryland  Port  Au- 
thority, "pilferage  is  something  of  a  fringe 
benefit  to  some  longshoremen." 

Officials  of  the  longshoremen's  union  say 
that  everything  in  their  power  la  being  done 
to  keep  pilferage  to  a  minimum  and  that, 
in  some  Instances,  a  longshoreman  can  lose 
his  Job  for  the  theft  of  a  lO-cent  item. 

Yet,  by  and  large.  Importers  are  hesitant 
to  report  their  looses. 

"There  are  two  primary  reasons,"  Mr.  Max- 
well said,  "why  you  don't  get  backing  from 
Importers.  They  fear  retaliation  from  dock 
workers  and  an  Increase  in  their  insurance 
premiums  and  the  risk  of  being  dropped  as  an 
account  by  an  Insurance  company  If  losses 
are  continually  reported." 

LOaSXS   BIBB 

This  failure  to  report  loasee  makes  its  dif- 
ficult, observers  say,  to  determine  the  exact 
amount  lost  annually  through  pilferage  and 
theft. 

The  Insurance  Institute  estimated  that  In 
1968  theft  and  pllferac*  In  tntexiwtlOQBl  oom- 


merce  cost  United  States  Industry  $59-mll- 
Uon.  Losses  have  been  rising  steadily  since. 

Maritime  Industry  officials  feel  that  the 
S59-mllllon  figure  represents  only  the  value 
of  goods  actually  reported  as  stolen — a  small 
portion  of  the  actual  losses. 

One  reason  why  dock  theft  and  pilferage 
are  growing  appears  to  be  Inadequate  policing 
of  the  waterfronts. 

In  cities  with  waterfronts.  Investigating 
teams  of  law-enforcement  agencies  are  often 
spread  thin.  In  the  port  of  New  York,  for 
instance,  36  Waterfront  Conmiission  investi- 
gators covers  700  miles  of  waterfront. 

"There  is  fnistratlngly  little  the  insurer 
can  do  to  prevent  theft  and  pilferage."  Mr. 
McDowell  said.  He  noted  that  actual  crime 
prevention  was  the  responsibility  of  others. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times  Magazine, 

Apr.  12. 19701 

The  Jackals  At  J.  F.  K. 

Sprawled  around  the  perimeter  of  John  F. 
Kennedy  International  Airport  Is  a  cluster  of 
drab  cargo  sheds  that  house  a  hoard  so  rich 
it  would  have  made  the  ancient  traders  of 
Damasctis  drool  In  their  shaggy  beards.  Here 
Is  the  crossroads  of  the  modern  caravans  of 
the  air — the  largest  air-cargo  terminal  In  the 
world.  Day  and  night,  the  huge  planes  dis- 
gorge their  wealth.  Fortunes  in  cash.  Jewels. 
Costly  Imported  watches.  Furs.  Wearing  ap- 
parel of  all  descrlptloiw.  Wigs  worth  hundreds 
of  dollars  apiece.  Precious  metals  the  aver- 
age man  has  never  heard  of.  Goldfish  and 
fresh  fruit  from  Florida.  Even  monkeys.  It  is 
all  gathered  here  under  the  grimy  sheds  that 
line  a  macadam  road  rimming  the  outskirts 
of  Kennedy — a  massive  and  often  chaotic 
clutter  of  unimaginable  treasure. 

Last  year,  cargo  valued  at  $9,559,000,000 
(22  per  cent  more  than  in  1968)  funneled 
through  the  cargo  terminals  of  J.FJC. — and 
some  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  It  found 
Its  way  Into  the  greedy  paws  of  the  American 
underworld.  New  York  Port  Authority  figures 
show  there  were  546  reported  cases  of  theft 
(including  38  hijackings  on  roads  outside  the 
airport)  with  losses  totaling  $3,387,317.  And 
this,  all  sources  agree,  is  a  minimal  figure; 
for  In  air  cargo,  as  In  a  lot  of  other  forms 
of  transportation,  many  thefts  go  unreported. 
The  Implications,  after  all,  are  damaging 
to  the  image  of  a  well-run  business. 

This  bead-in-the-sand  attitude  toward 
conditions  at  J.F.K.  and  many  another  air- 
cargo  terminal  (testimony  before  a  Senate 
conmilttee  last  year  suggested  that  conditions 
elsewhere  are  as  bad.  if  not  worse)  received  a 
rude  Jolt  In  February,  when  Attorney  General 
John  N.  Mitchell  declared  in  a  speech  that 
operations  at  one  of  the  nation's  major  air- 
ports had  been  virtually  taken  over  by  or- 
ganized crime.  The  airport's  freight  Industry, 
the  Attorney  General  said,  was  "trapped  be- 
tween a  racketeer-dominated  trade  union 
on  the  one  hand  and  a  racketeer  trade  asso- 
ciation on  the  other."  Though  he  did  not 
name  the  airport,  he  did  not  have  to:  every 
one  in  the  Industry  knew  that  he  was  sing- 
ling out  J.F.K. 

There  was  anger  and  indignation  on  the 
part  of  many  airline  executives,  but  among 
those  who  knew  the  real  situation  at  J.FJC 
there  was  a  frank  acknowledgement  that 
Mitchell's  statement  had  hit  very  cloee  to 
the  mark.  "It  is  not  all  the  airlines'  fault." 
says  one  investigator  who  is  In  close  daUy 
contact  with  the  situation.  "They  are  In 
the  position  of  a  man  who  spreads  out  a 
feast  In  the  Jungle,  and  the  jackals  come 
at  him  from  all  directions." 

To  tour  the  JF.K.  cargo  area  Is  to  become 
instantly  aware  of  the  multiple  opportuni- 
ties that  offer  themselves  to  the  Jackals. 
Freighting  goods  by  air  has  grown  more  than 
20  per  cent  a  year;  as  recently  as  19M,  JF.K. 
was  handling  cargo  valued  at  $6.6-bllllon— ^ 
$4-billlon  leas  than  In  1989.  This  phenomenal 
growth  of  air-cargo  traffic  has  over- 
whelmed ground  facllltlea.  and  there  1b  Blm- 
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ply  no  adequate  room  in  the  limited  con- 
fines of  the  airport  for  the  expansion  the  load 
requires.  Vehicles  of  all  sizes  and  descrip- 
tions thunder  past  the  loading  ramps:  sta- 
tion wagons,  small  panel  trucks.  Hertz  and  U- 
Haul  trucks,  tractor-trailer  rigs  belonging 
to  a  bewildering  variety  of  trucking  and 
freight-forwarding  companies.  "By  the  very 
nature  of  the  business."  says  the  Investiga- 
tor who  likened  the  thieves  to  Jackals,  "all 
kinds  of  people  come  and  go  through  the 
area  and  have  access  to  the  feast." 

The  limited  space  in  many  terminals  often 
conspires  to  place  tempting  items  within 
reach  of  grasping  hands.  When  thousands 
of  pounds  of  miscellaneous  cargo  deluge  one 
area,  there  is  often  literally  no  place  to  put 
It.  The  floors  behind  the  cargo  bays  become 
a  chaos  of  stacked  parcels.  Sometimes  the 
glut  becomes  so  great  that  packages  are 
left  In  the  open,  at  the  edges  of  loading 
platforms  or  on  the  ground.  The  overload 
In  some  terminals  has  led  to  the  erection 
of  a  series  of  outside  shelters,  Inverted-U 
canvas  "tents"  erected  on  wooden  platforms 
In  which  cargo  containers  are  deposited  to 
await  sorting  and  transshipment.  Sup- 
posedly, these  exposed  hutches  are  always 
under  the  watchful  eyes  of  airport  guards, 
but  there  are  not  enough  guards  and  their 
duties  are  manifold;  it  is  not  unsual  to  find 
a  row  of  these  "tents"  standing  in  lonely 
Isolation,  without  a  watchman  In  sight. 

Such  conditions  provide  the  opportvmlty 
for  theft,  and  the  American  underworld  has 
the  brains  and  muscle  to  take  advantage  of 
It.  The  role  of  the  underworld  In  the  colossal 
thefts  at  Kennedy  airport  Is  twofold.  The 
factor  stressed  by  Attorney  General  Mitchell 
involves  racketeers'  infiltration  and  domina- 
tion of  personnel — on  the  one  hand,  of  the 
trucking  association  representing  carriers 
doing  business  at  the  airport,  on  the  other, 
of  the  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters  local  to 
which  the  hired  hands  )n  trucking  literally 
must  belong.  The  other  factor,  so  far  gen- 
erally unrecognized  but  at  least  as  Important 
as  the  first.  Involves  what  Eliot  Lumbard, 
former  crime  consultant  to  Governor  Nelson 
A.  Rockefeller,  calls  "the  second  front" — an 
intricate  underworld  chain  of  distribution 
that  disposes  of  stolen  goods  on  national  and 
international  markets. 

"Many  people  make  an  absolute  equation 
between  organized  crime  and  official  corrup- 
tion," Lumbard  explains.  "I  don't  That  used 
to  be  much  more  true  than  it  is  today.  A 
reflection  of  the  power  of  organized  crime 
today  is  that  it  operates  In  many  areas  with- 
out any  corruption.  They  dont  need  corrup- 
tion anymore. 

"There  has  t>een  too  little  attention  paid 
to  this,  but  there  is  plenty  of  evidence  to 
indicate  that  the  underworld  chain  of  dis- 
tribution Is  so  well  organized  that  It  can 
dispose  of  anything — literally,  anything — 
that  Is  stolen.  It  Is  not  a  case  anymore  of 
trying  to  spot  cargoes  of  exceptional  value, 
like  furs  or  jewels.  Sure,  these  are  prime  tar- 
gets, but  it  really  doesn't  matter  that  much 
anymore.  Any  cargo  that  Is  seized  can  be 
quickly  and  easily  fenced,  then  funneled  Into 
the  chain  of  distribution  until  It  Is  disposed 
of  In  discount  houses  or  in  the  most  legiti- 
mate outlets  here  and  abroad.  A  helluva  lot 
of  American  business  Is  Involved  In  this." 

This  chain  of  distribution  becomes  espe- 
cially significant  in  assessing  cargo  thefts  at 
J.F.K.  Many  Investigators  tend  to  the  belief 
that,  though  the  underworld  probably  mas- 
terminds the  most  serious  heists,  a  lot  of  the 
thievery  Is  relatively  un.':rganized.  "This  Is 
lower-echelon,  freelance  acth-lty,"  one  says. 
"The  guys  involved  In  many  of  the  actual 
thefts  are  pretty  much  on  their  own;  the 
mob  Itself  doesn't  direct  their  activities.  It 
Just  reaps  the  benefits  of  their  labors  after 
the  goods  are  stolen." 

A  few  specific  examples  Illustrate  the 
point.  Attorney  Genera'  Mitchell  cited  the 
theft  from  a  cargo  terminal  of  a  large  ship- 


ment of  antibiotics  that  was  sold  by  the 
Mafia  on  the  European  black  market.  This 
was  a  big-money  deal.  At  the  other  extreme 
is  a  case  involving  a  far  less  valuable  cargo. 

Robert  H.  Macomber,  now  a  staff  adviser 
for  the  Airport  Security  Coimcll,  was  in- 
volved some  years  ago,  when  he  was  an  In- 
vestigator for  the  Insurance  Company  of 
North  America,  In  a  case  that  might  be 
labeled  the  Mystery  of  the  Vanishing  Gloves. 
An  Importer  had  hsMl  a  large  shipment  of 
fancy  doeskin  gloves  flown  Into  Kennedy, 
where  they  had  vanished.  Some  weeks  later, 
Macomber  got  a  frantic  call  from  the  Im- 
porter "Do  you  know  what's  happehed?"  he 
screamed.  "There's  a  salesman  out  on  the 
West  Coast  peddling  my  gloves!" 

"Are  you  sure  they're  your  gloves?"  Ma- 
comber wanted  to  know.  The  Importer  was 
positive. 

An  investigation  showed  that  the  stolen 
gloves  had  been  flown  from  Kennedy  to  Ti- 
juana. Mexico,  where  they  were  sold  as  legiti- 
mate merchandise — but  at  a  reduced  price, 
of  course — to  a  West  Coast  Jobber.  The  Job- 
ber had  sold  them  to  one  of  the  largest  de- 
partment stores  In  San  Diego,  which  was 
happy  to  offer  Its  customers  such  a  remark- 
able bargain. 

The  vanishing  gloves  show  how  Important 
the  underworld's  chain  of  distribution  is  to 
the  free  enterprisers  who  feast  on  the  treas- 
ures disgorged  at  JF.K.  But  the  domina- 
tion of  racketeering  elements  over  both  em- 
ployers and  employees  is  just  as  Important. 
After  an  exhaustive  study  in  1967,  the  State 
Commission  of  Investigation  wrote: 

"With  control  of  the  dominant  utilon  and 
the  truckmen's  association  at  J.F.K.  in  the 
hands  of  the  criminal  elements,  it  could  rea- 
sonably have  been  anticipated  that  the  air- 
freight Industry  would  soon  flnd  itself 
caught  between  the  hammer  and  the  anvil." 

Despite  this  public  exposure  of  racket  in- 
filtration and  its  cost,  nothing  much  has 
changed  In  the  last  two  years.  "The  situa- 
tion has  not  Improved  and  has  probably 
worsened  since  our  1967  hearings,"  says  the 
commission  chairman,  Paul  Curran.  "Neither 
the  union  nor  the  trucking  association  has 
done  much  to  put  its  house  In  order." 

The  union  Involved  Is  Local  295  of  the 
Teamsters,  the  survivor  of  a  number  of  earlier 
racket  unions.  The  behind-the-scenes  pow- 
ers in  these  unions  Included  the  notorious 
John  (Johnny  Dlo)  Dloguardl  and  Anthony 
(Tony  Ducks)  Corallo  (recently  convicted 
with  former  Tammany  leader  Carmine  De- 
Sapio  for  bribing  a  city  official),  both  capos 
in  the  Mafia  family  ruled  by  the  late  Thomas 
(Three-Finger  Brown)  Luchese.  Associated 
with  Dlo  and  Corallo  in  these  early  union 
locals,  according  to  the  McClellan  Commit- 
tee's findings  in  1958,  were  men  who  were  to 
be  named  by  the  State  Investigation  Com- 
mission 10  years  later  as  powers  in  Local 
295 — such  men  as  Joseph  Curcio,  Harry 
Davldoff,  John  McNamara  and  Milton  Holt. 

In  the  mid-nlneteen-fifties,  McNamara  was 
known  as  Jimmy  Hoffa's  "man  to  see"  and 
the  power  in  Joint  Council  16  of  the  Brother- 
hood of  Teamsters  in  New  York.  It  was  he, 
according  to  the  crime  commission,  who 
founded  Local  295,  transferring  members  of 
other  locals  into  it.  The  union  members 
themselves  had  nothing  to  say  about  it;  the 
word  came  down  from  the  top,  and  overnight 
they  found  themselves  members  of  Local  295. 
"Local  295's  charter  gave  it  exclusive  juris- 
diction over,  and  the  power  to  organize,  the 
alr-frelght  trucking  Industry  in  the  New 
York  metropolitan  area,"  the  State  In- 
vestigation Commission  reported. 

Though  McNamara  was  ostensibly  the  head 
of  Local  295,  the  real  fwwer  in  the  union,  ac- 
cording to  the  SJ.C,  soon  came  to  be  Harry 
Davidoff.  its  secretary-treasurer.  "Davldoff," 
the  commission  said,  "has  a  criminal  record 
dating  back  to  1933,  Including  convictions  for 
burglary,  conspiracy  to  extort  and  gambling, 
and   arrests   for   felonious   assault    (knife), 


possession  of  a  gun,  grand  larceny,  extortion 
and  vagrancy.  Early  in  his  criminal  career 
he  was  linked  by  law-enforcement  sources 
with  Murder,  Inc." 

Even  between  1960  and  1966,  when  McNa- 
mara was  still  active,  Davldoff  reportedly 
boasted:  "Don't  bother  going  to  John;  I'm 
running  the  show." 

The  1967  Investigation  by  the  S.I.C.  showed 
that  Davidoff,  for  "running  the  show,"  re- 
ceived $24,190  in  salary  and  expenses  In  1965. 
Since  the  1967  investigation,  Davldoff,  who 
is  still  the  power  in  Local  295,  has  prospered 
mightily.  Reports  filed  with  the  VS.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  showed  that  he  was  paid 
$46,111  in  1968,  and  these  reports  do  not  in- 
dicate, the  department  acknowledges,  what 
other  benefits  he  may  have  received  In  such 
items  as  hotel  bills  and  traveling  expenses 
paid  by  the  union. 

On  the  employer  level,  racket  Influences 
are  equally  pervasive.  The  trade  group,  the 
Metropolitan  Import  Truckmen's  Associa- 
tion, chartered  in  1958  to  represent  com- 
panies doing  business  at  the  piers  In  New 
York  harbor.  With  the  phenomenal  growth 
of  air  cargo,  however,  it  soon  turned  Its  at- 
tention to  Kennedy  airport — and  soon  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  crime  syndicate. 
Between  1962  and  1967,  the  state  investi- 
gators found,  the  spokesmen  and  leaders  of 
the  association  "changed  from  the  profes- 
sional truckman  to  the  professional  racke- 
teer." The  symbol  of  this  change  was  John 
(Gentleman  John)  Masiello,  recently  con- 
victed of  bribing  Post  Office  officials  who 
supervise  mall  trucking  contracts  In  New 
York.  Masiello — described  by  Federal  au- 
thorities as  a  member  of  the  Genovese  Mafla 
family  and  an  Important  loan  shark — became 
a  "consultant"  for  the  truckmen's  associa- 
tion, which  was  seeking  the  best  possible 
labor  contract  with  Local  295. 

As  soon  as  Masiello  wormed  himself  into 
the  truckers'  group,  be  loaded  the  payroll 
with  "trouble  shooters,"  all  men  who  had 
long  records  of  arrests  and  convictions  for 
such  offenses  as  gambling,  bookmaking  and 
larceny.  Masiello  faded  out  of  the  picture  in 
1965  after  the  S.I.C.  turned  a  spotlight  on 
bis  loan-sharking  activities;  but  before  be 
departed  he  named  his  successor — Anthony 
Dl  Lorenzo,  described  by  authorities  as  an 
important  member  of  the  Genovese  Mafla 
family.  He  has  a  record  of  arrests  and  con- 
^'ictions  for  auto  theft  and  felonious  assatilt 
dating  back  to  1944. 

"By  1965,"  the  crime  commission  said,  "the 
take-over  of  MJ.T.A.  vras  virtually  complete. 
Persons  with  criminal  records  monopolized 
the  payroll." 

Since  underworld  powers  then  controlled 
both  the  employers'  association  and  the 
union  whose  members  the  truckers  bad  to 
hire,  it  was  a  case  of  racketeers  dealing  with 
racketeers  to  the  exclusion  of  everyone  else. 
The  major  airlines,  which  had  attempted  In 
1941  to  set  up  their  own  ground-support 
services  under  an  organization  known  as  Air 
Cargo,  Inc.,  were  caught  in  the  "hammer- 
and-anvll"  squeeze.  As  a  major  Air-Cargo 
executive  testlfled:  "We  were  told  that  each 
of  the  airlines  would  become  a  house  ac- 
count of  a  specific  trucking  company  and 
that  no  one  else  competitively  would  attempt 
to  take  that  away  from  the  other  trucking 
company  .  .  ."  This  meant  In  effect,  that 
racketeers  were  telling  the  largest  airline 
companies  In  the  world  who  could  truck 
their  cargoes;  and  the  airlines  felt  that  they 
were  helpless  to  do  anything  about  it  be- 
cause one  man,  Harry  Davidoff,  had  acquired 
such  power  that  he  could  "not  only  tie  up  the 
alr-frelght  Industry  but  close  down  the  whole 
airport"  by  throwing  picket  lines  around  It. 

What  happened  If  a  trucking  company 
that  was  not  part  of  the  racket  combine  at- 
tempted to  haul  freight  at  Kennedy  was 
demonstrated  when  an  independent  tracker 
known  as  Direct  Airport  Service.  Inc..  began 
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to  pick  up  and  deliver  cargoes  In  Nassau  and 
Suffolk  Counties.  Davldoff,  witnesses  have 
testined.  told  the  trucker's  airline  customers. 
"Stop  using  Direct  or  I  will  take  you  out."  A 
work  stoppage  was  called  to  bar  the  delivery 
of  shipments  to  Direct,  and  when  National 
and  Northwest  Airlines,  dissatisfied  with 
their  assigned  truckers  and  anxious  to  break 
the  racket  combine,  attempted  to  use  Direct, 
even  more  sinister  things  bei^an  to  happen. 

On  Aug  21.  1987.  Direct  discovered  that  38 
tires  on  trucks  It  had  parked  at  J  P.K.  had 
been  slashed  and  ruined.  On  another  occa- 
sion, one  of  Dlrecfs  trucks,  rolling  along  the 
heavily  traveled  Long  Island  Expressway, 
went  out  of  control  when  Us  rear  wheels 
came  off.  An  Investigation  showed  that  the 
lugs  on  the  wheels  had  been  loosened.  A  few 
days  later,  the  same  thing  happened  to  an- 
other Direct  truck,  which  slewed  around  and 
plunged  out  of  control  to  the  right  shoulder 
of  the  road — mlracxilously.  without  causing  a 
pile-up  or  injuring  anyone.  It  became  obvi- 
ous that  even  the  largest  airlines,  whatever 
their  wishes,  could  not  use  Direct. 

Despite  these  dlsclostires  by  the  State  In- 
vestigation Commission  in  1967.  there  Is  no 
evidence  that  basic  reforms  have  been  under- 
taken by  either  the  truckers'  jissoclation  or 
the  tinlon.  Frank  E.  Pltzslmmons.  who  suc- 
ceeded the  imprisoned  Jlnuny  Hoffa  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Teamsters,  asked  the  SJ.C.  for  a 
transcript  of  Its  hearings:  the  transcript 
was  sent,  but  nothing  happened  Davidoff 
waxed  more  powerful  than  ever  in  the  union, 
and  Dt  Lorenro — though  he  is  at  liberty 
under  ball  pending  a  10- year  prison  sentence 
for  his  part  In  transporting  11 -million  In 
stolen  I.B.M.  stocks  across  state  lines — Is  be- 
lieved by  the  authorities  to  retain  power  In 
the  trucking  issoclation. 

There  has  been  one  other  ominous  devel- 
opment. The  old,  racket-ridden  truckmen's 
association  has  become  the  National  Asso- 
ciation for  Air  Freight.  Inc..  and  It  has 
launched  a  drive  to  organize  all  the  major 
airports  of  the  nation  under  the  same  kind 
of  control  that  has  been  imposed  on  J.F.K. 
Branch  offices  have  been  set  up  in  a  number 
of  cities,  and  a  letter  signed  by  Harold  J.  Gib- 
bons, a  Teamster  vice  president  and  chair- 
man of  Its  airlines  division,  has  advised  lo- 
cals In  airport  cities  that  efforts  are  being 
made  to  negotiate  one  master  contract.  At- 
tached to  the  let»er  was  a  three-page  list  of 
the  companies  and  airports  that  would  be 
affected  by  the  proposed  contract. 

In  the  light  of  this  attempt  to  gain  a  na- 
tional stranglehold  on  the  air-cargo  Indus- 
try, the  experience  at  Kennedy  l>ecomes  dou- 
bly significant — and  the  experience  Is  that 
thievery  tiecomes  a  way  of  life. 

Many  racket-connected  employes  In  the 
airlines'  own  cargo  terminals  engaged  In  the 
wholesale  pilfering  of  goods  spilling  from 
broken  shipping  cartons  or  in  the  snatching 
of  entire  packages  that  could  conveniently 
be  "mislaid"  and  lost  In  the  clutter  And 
there  were  far  more  rewarding  capers.  In 
case  after  case,  the  evidence  of  collusion  was 
unmistakable:  there  could  be  no  doubt  that 
Insiders  were  tipping  off  the  waiting  Jackals 
to  the  details  of  high-value  consignments. 

The  perfection  of  this  Inside  knowledge 
was  demonstrated  In  a  diamond  theft  that 
was  timed  almost  to  the  second.  At  2:50 
A.M.  on  Oct.  25.  1067.  a  supervisor  at  one 
of  the  air-cargo  terminals  turned  over  to  a 
cargo  agent  two  boxes  of  diamonds.  Red 
squares  on  the  tops  of  the  boxes  Indicated  the 
high  value  of  their  contents,  and  the  boxes 
were  placed  face  down  In  the  delivery  truck 
to  hide  the  telltale  sqtiares.  with  other 
packages  piled  up  on  top  and  around  them. 
The  truckman  drove  one-quarter  mile  to 
the  U.S.  Customs  area  in  a  fenced-off  and 
restricted  section  of  the  field.  He  parked 
his  truck  at  2:55  AJ<.  and  went  Inside  to 
deliver  some  papers  to  Customs.  When  he 
came  out  five  mlnutea  later,  be  noticed  that 
the  packages  bad  been  itrewn  about  the 


fioor  of  his  truck — and  the  two  boxes  of 
diamonds  were  missing.  Someone.  In  the 
five  minutes  he  had  been  absent,  had  made 
off  with  gems  worth  eSO.295. 

With  such  thefts  mounting  and  the  In- 
vestigation commission's  disclosures  bringing 
demands  that  the  Waterfront  Commission 
take  over  security  at  J.F.K..  tbe  43  lines 
using  the  airport  moved  In  the  spring  of  1968 
to  set  up  their  own  policing  system.  The 
Airport  Security  Council  was  formed,  and 
Mario  Noto.  a  veteran  of  27  years  with  the 
U.S.  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Serv- 
ice, was  brought  In  as  the  director. 

A  dark,  wiry  man  who  operates  at  high 
Intensity.  Noto  found  an  almoet  Impossible 
situation.  "Tbe  amount  of  thefts,  pilferage 
and  losses  at  J.F.K.  was  staggering."  be  ac- 
knowledges. Even  more  staggering  was  the 
fact  that  there  were  no  reliable  statistics  to 
show  Jxist  how  serious  the  situation  really 
was.  Many  losses  were  never  reported  by  the 
airlines.  One  major-alrllne  spokesm.in 
acknowledged  frankly:  "No  one  Is  going 
to  talk  to  you  about  cargo  thefts.  It  Is  bad 
for  the  Image."  (It  should  be  noted  that 
this  attitude  Is  not  unique  with  the  airlines. 
Railroads,  too,  sometimes  camouflage  the 
record  by  assigning  losses  to  subsidiary  ship- 
ping concerns  so  that  they  never  appear  on 
the  accounts  of  the  railroads  themselves.) 
Not  even  Insurance-company  reports  gave 
any  true  Indication  of  the  extent  of  losses 
at  the  airport.  For  one  thing,  the  liability  of 
the  carriers  Is  limited  by  law — to  50  cents  a 
pound  for  goods  alr-frelghted  within  the 
United  States  and  $7  48  a  pound  for  Inter- 
national shipments:  for  another,  many  ship- 
pers, anxious  to  avoid  astronomical  Increases 
In  liuurance  rates,  preferred  to  let  their 
losses  go  unreported,  simply  passing  the 
coats  along  In  higher  charges  to  the  con- 
sumer. 

Airline  employment  practices  were  chaotic. 
An  employee  of  one  line,  fired  for  Incom- 
petence or  some  minor  hand-ln-the-tlll  In- 
fraction, could  simply  stroll  across  the  ter- 
minal and  find  himself  a  Job  with  another 
line,  his  past  unrecorded  and  unchecked. 
There  was  no  single  agency  to  coordinate 
either  personnel  or  cargo-theft  Information. 
The  New  York  Port  Authority,  the  city  po- 
lice, the  TSl..  the  Queens  County  District 
Attorney,  all  played  separate  roles,  coordinat- 
ing their  activities  only  when  a  special  case 
required  It. 

Noto  set  out  to  change  all  this.  He  pressed 
the  airlines  to  make  full  reports  on  losses, 
telling  them:  "Tou  have  to  know  what  the 
situation  really  la  If  you  are  going  to  find  out 
what  to  do  about  It."  He  sought  closer  liai- 
son and  a  full  exchange  of  information  with 
Investigative  agencies,  and  he  set  up  a  per- 
sonnel-checking system  to  keep  track  of  the 
backgrounds  of  persons  the  airlines  were 
hiring.  ' 

"This  Is  not  a  blacklist."  Noto  emphasizes. 
"We  keep  no  blacklist.  But  we  do  photo- 
graph and  screen  employes.  Whatever  Infor- 
mation we  obtain  Is  passed  along  to  the  air- 
line that  Is  considering  hiring  a  man.  It  Is 
then  up  to  the  line  to  do  whatever  It  wants 
about  It.  but  at  least  It  has  all  the  available 
Information." 

An  applicant  who  passes  the  screening 
test  Is  given  a  badge  containing  his  photo- 
graph, his  name  and  the  name  of  the  airline 
hiring  him.  In  less  than  two  years  of  opera- 
tion, the  Airport  Security  Council  has 
badged  more  than  14.000  personnel,  92.6  per 
cent  of  those  working  In  the  cargo  areas. 
Noto  says.  He  Is  now  attempting  to  persuade 
truckers  and  others  Involved  In  cargo  hand- 
ling to  use  the  same  screening  and  badglng 
procedures.  "So  far,  62.5  per  cent  of  such 
peraonnel  have  also  been  badged,"  Noto  says. 
"If  we  can  get  this  kind  of  security  check 
on  everyone.  It  will  close  the  net  and  limit 
the  pooslbllltlea  of  the  kind  of  collusion 
that  baa  ahown  up  so  often  In  the  past." 

Noto   la  preasing  tbla  "clodng  tbe  net" 


strategy  on  several  other  fronts.  One  gaping 
hole  In  the  net  that  Is  now  In  the  process 
of  being  repaired  Involves  the  handling  of 
overseas  shipments  that  have  to  pass 
through  Customs.  An  Investigator  explains: 

"Complete  documents  for  every  entry  have 
to  be  turned  over  to  Customs  first.  There 
they  are  processed  and  given  to  the  brokers 
to  whom  the  cargo  Is  consigned.  In  Building 
80  there  previously  existed  a  very  looae 
system.  The  processed  documents  would  be 
sorted  and  placed  In  square  bins  like  those 
In  a  sorting  rack  In  a  poet  office.  The  rack 
was  wide  open  to  everyone.  A  runner  for  a 
broker  could  come  In,  pick  up  the  papers 
In  his  broker's  bin,  and  then — if  no  one 
was  looking — snatch  the  documents  In  an 
adjacent  bin.  Once  he's  done  this,  he's  In 
business. 

"Police  authorities  feel  that  a  lot  of  these 
runners  are  addicts.  They  are  the  long- 
haired, bearded,  bell-bottom,  beads  and  no- 
soap  types,  and  many  Investigators  feel 
they've  been  swiping  whatever  papers  are 
within  reach  to  satisfy  tSO-a-day  habits." 

The  value  of  even  minimum  security  Is 
perhaps  best  Illustrated  by  a  plot  that  mU- 
fired.  A  large  shipment  of  watches  'arrived 
from  overseas  and  was  placed  In  a  locked 
and  secure  "In-bond"  room  of  an  air  carrier. 
But.  mysteriously,  all  the  Invoices  and  Cus- 
toms-clearing papers  disappeared.  On  Sun- 
day, a  relatively  slack  day.  a  man  drove  up 
to  the  delivery  bay  in  a  station  wagon.  He 
had  all  the  papers  In  perfect  order.  Evident- 
ly the  scheme  had  been  to  catch  weekend 
personnel  asleep,  but  the  airline  had  estab- 
lished rigid  procedures  for  the  release  of 
shipments,  so  the  cargo  handler  said:  "You'll 
have  to  wait  a  minute.  I'll  have  to  see  the 
manager  about  this."  When  he  came  back 
to  the  platform  a  few  minutes  later,  tbe 
caller,  apparently  realizing  that  he  could  not 
afford  Investigation,  had  disappeared. 

Customs  is  tlghenlng  security  by  install- 
ing combination  locks  on  Its  brokers'  bins 
and  requiring  that  messengers  calling  to 
pick  up  clearance  papers  present  proper 
credentials.  In  addition,  many  airlines  are 
upgrading  security  procedures  for  their  "in- 
bond"  rooms,  limiting  access  to  Just  two  or 
three  of  their  top  cargo  personnel. 

Other  security  measures  are  being  under- 
taken. In  the  past,  it  was  common  to  find 
a  clutter  of  Incoming  cargo  dumped  at  the 
very  edges  of  the  loading  bays,  where  It 
would  sit.  perhaps  for  hours,  waiting  to  be 
sorted  and  handled.  In  the  meantime,  any 
enterprising  trucker  had  all  kinds  of  op- 
portunity. 

"There  was  one  fellow."  an  Investigator 
says,  "who  had  a  good  thing  going  for  a  long 
time.  He  would  back  his  truck  up  to  the  dock 
and  sit  there  waiting  for  a  delivery.  He  might 
have  some  packages  already  on  the  floor  of 
his  truck  from  a  previous  pickup.  While  he 
was  waiting  for  his  shipment  to  be  processed, 
he  would  loaf  around  the  platform  and  Just 
accidentally  kick  a  few  extra  packages  Into 
his  truck.  He  was  such  a  familiar  figure 
around  the  terminal  that  no  one  itAd  much 
attention  to  him,  and  the  way  It  worked  out 
was  that  the  more  he  stole,  the  less  suspicion 
he  aroused." 

Note's  Airport  Security  Council  is  trying 
to  close  this  gap  in  the  net.  Airlines  are  urged 
to  push  cargo  back  from  the  edges  of  their 
loading  docks,  and  two  yellow  lines  are 
painted  across  the  floor  at  the  forward  end 
of  each  dock.  Only  airline  employes  are  al- 
lowed beyond  those  yellow  lines:  a  large  sign 
warns:  "Stop.  No  PxasoN  Shall  Caoss  Yel- 
low Line  Into  cargo  area  without  permission 
of  airline  management." 

The  security  council  Is  also  offering  a  91,000 
reward  to  anyone  who  gives  Information 
leading  to  the  arrest  and  conviction  of  a 
person  who  has  "committed  or  attempted 
robl)ery.  burglary  or  theft  of  air  cargo  or 
property"  In  the  area's  airports.  Several  MOO 
and  $300  rewards  have  been  paid  for  less 
conclusive,  but  valuable,  information  offered 
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to  the  council  since  this  system  went  Into 
effect  in  November,  1968.  and  Noto  feels  that 
the  rewards  act  as  a  powerful  deterrent,  plac- 
ing potential  thieves  In  constant  Jeopardy. 

Other  devices  being  installed  at  Kennedy 
Include  closed-circuit  TV  cameras  to  keep  a 
watchful  eye  on  the  exposed  cargo  platforms 
and  cameras  that  will  photograph  simul- 
taneously both  the  person  accepting  deliv- 
ery of  cargo  and  the  paper  he  Is  signing. 

Despite  such  precautions,  major  thefts  con- 
tinue at  Kennedy.  It  Is  not  alone  among  big 
American  airports  In  that  regard,  however, 
and  many  other  cargo  terminals  are  doing  far 
less  about  the  threat  than  JJ'.K. 

The  Senate  Small  Business  Committee 
studied  tbe  problem  in  hearings  last  spring 
and  summer.  Testimony  showed  that  Logan 
International  Airport  In  Boston,  the  eighth- 
busiest  cargo  terminal  In  the  world,  was  wide 
ope.T  to  pilferage  and  theft.  Capt.  Robert  E. 
Hertzog  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Police, 
who  has  Jurisdiction  over  the  airport,  testi- 
fied that  only  12  cases  of  theft  had  been  re- 
ported at  Logan  In  1968  and  only  six  In  the 
first  half  of  1969.  He  concluded  that  "for 
some  unknown  reason,  airline  companies  and 
freight  forwarders  are  not  reporting  their 
losses  to  our  office."  The  captain  said  he  knew 
that  the  situation  was  far  more  serious  than 
the  statistics  suggested. 

He  testified  that  some  of  tbe  guards  em- 
ployed by  one  airline  had  "serious  criminal 
records."  Security  procedures  were  virtually 
nonexistent,  he  declared,  and  "airline  com- 
panies .  .  .  have  no  conception  of  what  Is 
being  taken  from  them."  To  demonstrate 
the  seriousness  of  the  situation,  he  said,  he 
sent  some  detectives  disguised  as  truckmen, 
to  the  airport  and  filmed  them  In  action, 
"stealing  cartons  of  freight,  driving  away  a 
truck  loaded  with  freight."  ITie  film.  Captain 
Hertzog  testified  was  shown  to  airline  repre- 
sentatives: but  a  year  later  his  detectives 
repeated  their  experiment,  successfully  using 
"the  same  chain  of  operations." 

Oerard  Diteshelm,  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Watch  Association,  testifying  that  thefts 
of  watches  from  national  and  International 
air  shipments  since  January,  1967,  amounted 
to  at  least  t2.5-mllllon.  said  one  Importer 
considered  shifting  his  business  away  from 
Kennedy  to  escape  the  thieves.  But  when  be 
checked  with  his  insurance  company,  he  was 
advised,  Diteshelm  testified,  to  continue  tak- 
ing his  chances  at  Kennedy  "because  other 
International  airports  were  as  bad  or  worse." 

In  this  perspective,  racket-ridden  as  Ken- 
nedy has  been.  Its  outlook  for  the  future  Is 
probably  far  brighter  than  this  survey  of  Its 
past  Indicates.  Noto  Is  doubtless  right  when 
be  argues  that  a  large  part  of  the  Increase 
In  theft  figures  for  1969  Is  attributable  to 
two  factors:  far  more  complete  reporting  by 
the  airlines  under  his  prodding,  and  the  In- 
evitable Increase  In  losses  that  must  be  ex- 
pected with  the  22  per  cent  Jump  In  the 
value  of  air  cargoes.  There  Is  no  question 
that,  thought  the  racket  situation  at  Ken- 
nedy still  exists,  some  of  Noto's  protective 
procedures  are  slowly  and  Inexorably  "tight- 
ening the  net." 

"I  have  a  strong  conviction,"  Noto  says, 
"that  what  we  have  been  able  to  do  In  New 
York  has  been  effective.  I  truly  believe  that 
the  security  measures  we  have  developed  and 
Implemented  here.  If  they  are  put  Into  ef- 
fect In  other  major  airports  around  the 
world,  could  bring  about  an  effective  deter- 
rence of  luge-scale  thefts." 

If  that  should  happen,  the  underworld 
might  lose  a  valuable  supply  base,  and  tbe 
Jackals  might  have  to  find  new  wilds  In 
which  to  feast. 


CONDUCT  OP  SUPREME  COURT 
JUSTICE  WILLIAM  O.  DOUGLAS 

(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 


point  in  tlie  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  today  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford),  the  minority 
leader,  will  take  the  floor  to  discuss  the 
fitness  for  oflSce  of  Supreme  Court  Justice 
William  O.  Douglas.  This  is  not  an  idle 
gesture;  it  is  a  meaningful  effort  backed 
by  careful  study  on  the  part  of  qualified 
staff  members.  These  studies  have  ex- 
tended over  a  period  of  several  weeks. 
Closely  associated  with  Mr.  Ford  are  Mr. 
Wyman  of  New  Hampshire  and  Mr. 
Waggonner  of  Louisiana,  both  distin- 
gtiished  and  responsible  leaders  in  the 
House. 

The  immediate  objective  is  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  to  conduct  a  full  investigation  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  whether  or 
not  Mr.  Douglas  has  indeed  committed 
high  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  as  that 
phrase  appears  in  the  Constitution,  and 
whether  he  has  failed  as  an  incumbent  to 
be  of  the  good  behavior  on  which  his 
commission  is  conditioned  by  the  Consti- 
tution. This  is  a  careful  and  deUberate 
attempt  to  bring  forth  the  true  facts. 

I  can  state  that  a  substantial  majority 
of  the  Florida  delegation  in  Congress 
will  support  the  resolution  for  an  investi- 
gatory committee.  Appearing  as  cospon- 
sors  in  addition  to  myself  will  be  Con- 
gressmen Bennett,  Haley,  Rogers, 
PtTQUA,  (Thappell,  Cramer,  and  Bttrke, 
representing  eight  of  the  12  House  Mem- 
bers from  the  State  of  Florida. 

A  step  of  this  magnitude  requires  and 
should  have  serious  and  careful  thought. 
Each  of  us  has  so  acted.  We  believe  that 
the  statements,  the  writings,  and  the  ac- 
tions of  Mr.  Douglas  indicate  a  preju- 
diced and  nonjudicial  attitude  not  in 
keeping  with  the  requirements  of  judi- 
cial decorum  which  is  required  partic- 
ularly of  the  members  of  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court.  By  his  conduct  on  and  off 
the  bench,  it  is  our  belief  that  Mr.  Doug- 
las has  undermined  the  integrity  of  the 
Highest  Court  in  America  and  has  helped 
to  bring  public  confidence  in  that  Court 
as  an  institution  to  the  lowest  level  it 
has  held  in  our  history.  Very  disturbing 
are  publications  by  Mr.  Douglas  in  which 
he  appears  to  endorse  revolution  and 
thus  has  fanned  the  fires  of  unrest,  un- 
certainty, and  rebellion  in  the  United 
States.  In  this  connection,  it  is  not  to  the 
credit  of  Mr.  Douglas  that  some  of  his 
more  controversial  statements  have  ap- 
peared in  pornographic  magazines. 

A  great  deal  of  attention  has  been 
focused  in  recent  months  on  the  quali- 
fications of  those  nominated  for  the 
Court,  but  very  little  has  been  said  about 
the  qualifications  of  those  already  on  the 
Court.  One  is  as  important  as  the  other, 
and  the  Congress  has  as  great  a  respon- 
sibility in  one  area  as  it  does  in  the 
other.  Consequently,  it  is  felt  that  the 
public  wUl  welcome  an  action  which 
demonstrates  a  determination  also  to 
help  insure  high  levels  of  conduct  among 
those  now  members  of  the  Federal  courts. 
The  Constitution  provides  that  Justices 
of  the  Supreme  Court  hold  office  only 
"during  good  behavior."  There  is  and  has 
been  for  years  very  serious  question  of 
the  good  behavior  of  Mr.  Douglas.  A  full 


and  proper  investigation  by  a  Select 
Committee  will  provide  facts  which  are 
solely  needed  in  his  case. 


ON  LOWERING  THE  VOTING  AGE 

(Mr.  CLEVELAND  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent 
proposals  to  lower  the  voting  age  to  18 
have  been  receiving  much  interest.  Much 
of  the  discussion  has  been  in  terms  of 
slogans,  and  the  whole  subject  receives 
more  rhetoric  than  serious  thought  or 
refiection.  With  the  antics  of  a  tiny 
minority  of  radical  students  in  mind,  the 
impulse  has  been  to  reject  all  proposals 
to  lower  the  voting  age. 

I  am  long  on  record  as  favoring  lower- 
ing the  voting  age  to  18,  but  by  State 
action.  The  vast  majority  of  our  young 
people  are  responsible,  well  educated, 
and  quite  ready  to  exercise  the  right  to 
vote.  Granting  the  franchise  would 
serve  to  encourage  their  activity  into 
legitimate,  constructive  channels,  and 
would  give  them  a  voice  in  the  formation 
of  the  government  which  is  taxing  and 
drafting  many  of  them. 

A  consequence  of  not  lowering  the  vot- 
ing age  seems  to  be  that  young  people 
who  are  interested  and  involved  in  pub- 
Uc  issues  tend  to  become  frustrated,  thus 
providing  a  ready  audience  for  the  small 
number  of  radical  disrupters  who  are 
always  looking  for  a  confrontation.  A 
lower  voting  age  would  open  to  young 
people  a  healthy  opportunity  to  particip- 
ate in  the  central  art  of  our  democracy — 
elections. 

Pour  States  permit  voting  under  the 
ages  of  21  at  the  present  time,  and  I 
have  been  informed  that  the  results  have 
fully  vindicated  the  practice.  This  is  good, 
practical  evidence  in  support  of  my  posi- 
tion. 

One  of  the  most  thoughtful  essays  I 
have  seen  on  the  subject  was  written  by 
Robert  E.  Galiringer,  one  of  my  con- 
stituents, and  a  professor  of  philosophy 
at  St.  Anselm's  College  in  Manchester, 
N.H.  As  a  professor  for  over  15  years  at 
several  colleges.  Dr.  Gahringer  has  had 
ample  opportunity  to  observe  a  great 
variety  of  students,  and  reflect  on  the 
implications  of  this  issue. 

His  conclusion  differs  from  mine.  But 
because  it  is  a  thoughtful,  articulate 
discussion  of  a  number  of  factors  In- 
volved in  the  proposal,  it  is  both  in- 
teresting and  useful.  Dr.  (jahringer  ex- 
plores the  elements  which  go  into  de- 
ciding the  optimum  a^e  for  getting  the 
right  to  vote,  and  makes  a  persuasive 
argument  that  18  is  no  better,  or  even 
worse  than,  21. 

On  Lowerinc  the  Vormo  Age 
(By  Robert  E.  Oahrlnger,  Pb.  D.) 

In  the  last  days  of  his  administration. 
President  Johnson  recommended  to  Con- 
gress an  amendment  to  tbe  Constitution 
establishing  a  uniform  national  voting  age 
of  eighteen  years.  His  arguments  for  the  pro- 
posal are  by  no  means  unfamiliar.  Citizens  of 
eighteen,  nineteen  and  twenty  years  of  age, 
he  asserted,  are  restrained  from  the  exer- 
cise of  their  right  to  vote  by  age  limitations 
set  in   medieval   times   and   uncoordinated 
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with  present  facts.  They  are  at  these  age* 
Judged  fit  for  military  service,  regarded  by 
the  law  as  responsible  In  many  respects,  and 
are  commonly  called  to  take  on  social  re- 
sponsibilities. They  are  more  mature  and 
better  informed  than  preceding  generations. 
Moreover,  the  nation  would  benefit  by  their 
youth  enthusiasms  and  fresh  outlooks.  Theae 
points  which  President  Johnson  considered 
"beyond  dispute"  and  conclusive  supptort  for 
the  recommended  change,  are  common  In 
current  discussions  of  the  Issue. 

Since  the  Issue  Is  of  the  utmost  Impor- 
tance, we  ought  to  consider  carefully  how 
sound  these  and  other  commonly-offered 
arguments  are.  and  whether  the  facts  em- 
ployed In  them  are  rightly  Interpreted.  But 
before  we  begin  It  would  be  well  to  consider 
the  structure  of  the  basic  Issue,  which  Presi- 
dent Johnson  misconstrued  In  treating  the 
proposed  amendment  as  analogous  to  the  Fif- 
teenth and  Nineteenth,  in  which  race,  creed 
and  sex  are  eliminated  as  qualifications  for 
voting:  and  in  asserting  that  "we  should 
now  extend  the  right  to  vote  to  more  than 
ten  million  citizens  unjustly  denied  the 
right." 

Plainly,  the  issue  Is  not  In  any  sense 
yohether  a  citizen  wUl  be  allowed  to  vote, 
but  when  he  will  be  aUowed  to  vote.  The 
franchise  is  not  being  denied,  as  President 
Johnson  suggested.  This  Is  not  one  of  "the 
unconscionable  techniques  of  studied  dis- 
crimination." The  franchise  Is  only  being  de- 
layed, as  it  must  be  If  we  twe  not  to  allow 
mere  children  to  vote.  The  Issue  Is  not  wheth- 
er a  right  should  be  granted,  or  even  whether 
It  should  be  delayed,  but  only  how  long  Its 
•znclse  should  be  delayed. 

Noit  only  Is  this  not  a  movement  to  extend 
suffrage.  It  Is  not  even  a  proposal  to  revise 
the  manner  In  which  the  qualifications  for 
voting  are  determined.  Nothing  like  property 
ownership  or  education  Is  being  proposed  or 
rejected.  The  correlation  between  age  and 
competence  Is  not  being  challenged.  It  Is  not 
denied  that  competence  Is  at  stake  or  that 
early  life  the  required  competence  Is  lacking. 
All  that  Is  Involved  is  the  question  whether 
we  ought  to  establish  a  new  point  on  an  old 
scale  for  determining  the  eUglblllty  of  voters. 
We  are  asked  to  make  a  new  estimation  of 
the  age  at  which  a  person  will  be  able  to 
assert  through  a  vote  what  It  Is 'that  voting 
la  designed  to  express.  It  la  this  point — and 
this  point  only — that  It  Is  at  Issue:  and  It  Is 
plainly  an  empirical  matter.  What  Is  not  so 
^parent  la  that  the  nature  of  this  compe- 
tence la  not  an  empirical  matter,  at  least 
not  In  the  same  sense.  And  It  Is  this  that 
we  will  eventually  have  to  consider  In  de- 
tail. But  before  we  do  that  we  should  revelw 
and  examine  the  conunon  argiiments 

X 

The  first  argument  one  usualy  hears  con- 
cerning lowering  the  voting  age  reeU  on  the 
fact  that  young  men  are  draftable  into  the 
aarvloee  before  their  twenty-first  birthday. 
"Old  enough  to  fight  Is  old  enough  to  vote." 
The  argument  is,  however,  ambiguous. 
Basically,  It  would  ap(>ear  to  assert  the  right 
of  one  required  to  bear  arms  to  have  some 
say  in  the  policies  and  leadership  directing 
his  use  of  arms  and  requiring  of  him  the 
risk  of  his  life.  Such  a  principle  would 
seem  entirely  consonant  with  the  democratic 
Ideal.  There  is.  however,  no  clear  consensus 
on  It.  President  Elsenhower  (who.  inciden- 
tally, endorsed  the  proposed  amendment) 
refused  to  vote  aa  a  military  man  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  wrong  for  him  to  have 
any  part  in  the  decisions  of  thoae  whose 
orders  he  would  be  bound  to  obey.  Presum- 
ably it  was  inconsist«nt  with  the  chain  of 
oommand.  But  quite  apart  from  this,  even 
if  the  principle  is  allowed,  at  best  It  estab- 
llshea  that  men  on  active  duty  ahotild  be 
accorded  the  privilege  of  voting  regardl^aa 
of  age.  It  holds  nothing  for  tbOM  In  the 
services. 
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The  other  interpretation  of  the  "old 
enough  to  fight  Is  old  enough  to  vote"  argu- 
ment takes  the  fact  of  military  service  as 
evidence  of  maturity.  But  this  argument  may 
be  specious  for  several  reasons.  Fint,  some 
may  argue  that  the  average  eighteen  year 
old  is  in  fact  not  mature  enough  for  the 
army,  but  Is  taken  for  it  only  when  we  have 
CO  alternative.  And  even  if  some  eighteen 
year  olds  are  mature  enough,  most  would 
agree  that  at  least  as  many  are  not.  Second, 
It  may  be  argued  that  what  makes  a  good 
soldier  Is  not  so  much  maturity  as  Its  ab- 
sence. Eighteen  year  olds  make  better  soldiers 
than  twenty-six  year  olds  because  they  are 
more  Inclined  to  follow  orders  unquestlon- 
ingly.  have  less  resistance  to  training  In  vio- 
lence, are  less  concerned  about  responsibili- 
ties to  civilians  at  home,  and  are  more  easily 
led  to  take  unusual  risks  in  action.  An  older 
man  is  much  less  concerned  to  demonstrate 
his  virility  and  more  critical  of  those  who  ask 
him  to  take  unusual  risks.  Thus  If  accept- 
ability to  the  army  proves  maturity,  It  would 
seem  to  Indicate  decreasing  maturity  with 
age.'  Third,  if  we  do  allow  that  the  eighteen 
year  old  Is  mature  from  the  point  of  \iew  of 
his  competence  for  military  service,  we  will 
have  to  ask  whether  the  maturity  established 
by  military  service  is  the  maturity  relevant 
to  voting.  This  question  requires  us  to  distin- 
guish the  several  kinds  of  maturity. 

Most  obvlotis  among  these  Is  physical  ma- 
turity. And  on  this  we  will  have  to  concede 
that  eighteen  year  olds  of  the  present  genera- 
tion are  not  only  more  mature  than  eighteen 
year  olds  centuries  ago  when  the  age  stand- 
ard was  set.  but  that  they  are  more  mature 
than  eighteen  year  olds  of  the  preceding  gen- 
eration. For  some  inexplicable  reason,  the 
human  animal  matures  earlier  today,  as  Indi- 
cated by  the  earlier  development  of  the  vari- 
ous sexual  functions.  But  this  Is  of  no  sig- 
nificance for  voting. 

Another  kind  of  maturity  Is  associated 
with  the  range  of  experierice.  And  here  again 
the  present  generation  appears  to  be  ahead 
of  its  predecessors.  Young  people  today  par- 
ticipate earlier  In  sexual  relations  and  with 
greater  variety  than  preceding  generations. 
Experimentation  with  drugs  is  more  com- 
mon. Liberalized  and  extended  media  of  com- 
munication allow  a  greater  range  of  vicarious 
experience  But  this  by  Itself  Is  hardly  the 
maturity  required  for  voting.  It  Is  not.  how- 
ever. Insignificant:  but  the  significance  would 
appear  to  be  negative:  for  the  Increased  range 
and  abundance  of  experience  commonly  de- 
lays the  stabilization  of  Interests  and  values. 

It  Is  the  maturity  that  Is  associated  with 
the  stabilization  of  Interests  and  values,  and 
the  correlated  stabilization  of  personality  and 
character,  that  Is  most  clearly  relevant  to 
voting.  But  here  each  succeeding  generation 
appears  to  mature  later  than  its  predecessors. 
As  our  civilization  has  advanced,  the  length 
of  the  period  of  emotional  immaturity  has 
been  extended  rather  than  shortened.  We 
keep  our  children  in  school  longer,  they  be- 
come financially  Independent  later,  they 
delay  longer  establishing  themselves  in  the 
social  and  economic  roles  that  will  constitute 
the  pattern  of  the  greater  part  of  their  lives. 
Indeed,  emotional  maturity  comes  so  late  and 
Is  so  much  hampered  by  the  ideal  of 
perpetual  Immaturity  that  there  are  occa- 
sions when  one  wonders  whether  it  will 
come  at  all.  Thus  the  argument  from  matur- 
ity seems  rather  to  prove  the  wrong  thing: 
that  If  we  are  to  alter  the  age  criterion  for 


>  Something  similar  can  be  said  concerning 
Peace  Corps  and  Vista  work  as  evidence  of 
mattirity.  Young  people  are  specially  suited 
for  this  work  not  because  they  are  mature. 
but  because  their  innocence  and  immaturity 
make  them  attractive  ambassadors  of  good 
will  and  dedicated  workers  among  the  de- 
prived. If  maturity  is  involved  at  all.  It  Is  as 
the  outcome  of  the  experience  rather  than  as 
the  condition  for  it. 


voting,  we  should  consider  a  later  rather 
than  an  earlier  age. 

There  remains  what  might  be  called  intel- 
{ecttutZ  maturity.  It  is  this  that  is  supposedly 
established  when  reference  Is  made  to  the 
superior  knowledge  of  the  world  and  Its  prob- 
lems that  our  young  people  have  today,  as 
distinguished  from  preceding  generations. 
The  point  Is  made  that  with  the  almost  uni- 
versal education  of  the  young  through  high 
school,  the  increasing  number  of  college  stu- 
dents, the  increased  Interest  in  social  and 
political  problems  In  high  school  and  college, 
and  the  Increased  availability  of  news  and 
documentary  material  through  the  mass 
media,  the  present  generation  of  young  peo- 
ple is  far  more  Informed  about  social  and 
political  alTalrs  than  any  preceding  It.  The 
eighteen  year  old  of  today  Is  often  as  con- 
versant with  these  matters  as  the  equivalent 
twenty -one  year  old  of  several  generations 
ago.  It  is,  of  course,  difficult  to  establish 
comparisons  In  these  matters.  But  we  need 
not  dispute  the  basic  point:  there  are  dif- 
ficulties enough  in  it  to  spoil  its  value  for  the 
argument. 

The  difficulty  which  Is  most  evident  is  that 
no  matter  how  many  facts  the  high  school 
and  early  college  student  knows,  they  con- 
stitute something  more  like  misinformation 
than  information  where  there  is  no  ability  to 
Interpret  them  adequately.  As  one  who  has 
taught  philosophy  for  fifteen  years,  I  never 
cease  to  be  impressed  by  the  number  of  facts 
that  some  undergraduates  can  cite  In  defense 
of  a  social  cause.  I  could  not  come  near  it. 
But  I  am  equally  impressed — and  depressed — 
by  the  almost  universal  Inability  to  Interpret 
such  facts  In  any  really  adequate  way.  They 
are.  often  at  the  Insistance  of  teachers,  sim- 
ply pressed  into  the  most  ingenious  of  In- 
terpretive frameworks.  As  such,  the  infor- 
mation, for  all  its  detail,  constitutes  a  very 
Inaccurate,  if  not  unreal,  picture  of  the 
actual  state  of  afl^aira.  made  doubly  mislead- 
ing by  unawareness  of  the  limitations  in 
understanding  and  interpretation  involved. 
Unfortunately,  much  of  the  information 
learned  U  by  its  nature  very  abstract  (sta- 
tistics are  invariably  so) :  and  the  compound- 
ing of  such  Information  (e.g..  statistics) 
produces  an  illusion  of  concreteness  that  la 
difficult  for  the  undergraduate,  let  alone  the 
hlghschool  student,  to  recognize  and  avoid. 

A  second  difficulty  la  that  it  cannot  help 
but  be  the  case  that  the  hlghschool  student 
will  be  presented  with  highly  selected  lists 
of  facts.  Teachers  have  no  choice  but  to 
simplify — indeed  over-simplify — complex  In- 
formation for  presentation:  and  It  cannot 
help  but  be  the  case  that  political  and  social 
views  will  serve  as  principles  of  selection. 
Even  with  a  will  to  present  all  sides  equally, 
it  is  usually  Impossible  to  find  equally  com- 
petent and  accessible  advocates  of  all  sides; 
and  some  positions  are  bound  to  be  In- 
trinsically more  difficult  to  understand  and 
less  Immediately  appealing  than  others.  Pop- 
ular publications  fall  badly  enough  In  these 
presentations:  but  the  high  school  teacher 
Is  in  a  worse  position.  He  must  not  only  limit 
his  presentation  to  the  superficial  and  obvi- 
ous, but  he  must  keep  it  exciting  enough  to 
hold  the  attention  of  a  class.  And  this  by 
ttseU  precludes  presentation  of  the  more 
difficult  views.  One  need  only  talk  to  any 
high  school  student  about  his  courses  having 
political  or  social  bearing  to  discover  the 
consequences.  There  will  always  be  claims  of 
objectivity,  but  seldom  evidences  of  it.  Un- 
fortunately, the  high  school  student  lacks 
that  connection  with  the  world  that  would 
give  him  a  basis  for  criticizing  claims  to 
objectivltv  as  well  as  for  understanding  the 
difficult.  If  he  rejects  his  teacher's  claimed 
objectivity,  he  does  so  only  as  be  accepts 
someone  else's. 

(Generally  speaking,  where  teachers  have 
strong  and  attractive  personalities  and  ai« 
lnterest«d  In  their  students,  they  determine, 
or  at  least  Influence,  the  political  and  social 
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views  of  those  whom  they  teach.  The  move- 
ment of  radical  students  (who  are  often  at- 
tractive persons,  and  are  always  Interested 
and  Interesting)  into  teaching  at  all  levels 
thus  raises  a  frightening  spectre.  For  to  give 
political  power  to  every  person  of  eighteen 
or  over  is  to  increase  the  political  power  of 
the  S.  D.  8.  and  similar  organizations  with 
programs  for  infiltrating  the  teaching  pro- 
fession. In  view  of  the  extreme  political  and 
■octal  views  that  younger  faculty  are  today 
teaching,  this  is  plainly  not  a  matter  of  an 
advantage  of  liberals  over  conservatives,  but 
of  the  political  efficacy  of  advocates  of  an- 
archism, violence  and  revolution.) 

A  final  and  telling  point  against  the  argu- 
ment from  intellectual  maturity  .a  the  fact 
that  it  is  natural  for  the  young  to  view  social 
problems  In  abstractly  moralistic  terms,  as 
contests  of  "good  buys"  and  "bad  guys".  This 
Is  a  mode  of  thought  natural  to  the  young. 
who  tend  to  see  social  problems  in  terms  of 
their  own  lives:  and  it  is  intensified  by  the 
television  entertainments  that  constitute 
much  of  their  early  education.  It  is  not  by 
accident  that  they  have  appropriated  the 
novels  of  Tolkien  and  Salinger,  and  that  they 
tend  to  identify  themselves  with  whatever 
and  whomever  they  take  to  be  symbols  of  the 
unspoiled  and  innocent  (of  connections  with 
the  establishment) .  It  is  accordingly  not  sur- 
prising that  some  young  people  simply  identi- 
fied evil  with  President  Johnson  and  now 
identify  it  with  Vice  President  Agnew.  if  not 
with  every  politician  and  institution. 

This  view  is.  of  coiu^e.  not  restricted  to 
the  young:  but  it  is  characteristic  of  the 
young.  For  they  do  not  have  the  advantages 
of  the  established,  working  relations  with 
the  world  by  which  it  might  be  transcended. 
They  lack  the  involvements  that  would  en- 
able them  to  see  that  no  one  in  public  life 
is  simply  good  or  simply  evil,  that  power 
will  always  be  founded  In  objective  Issues, 
and  that  issues  will  always  in  some  degree 
serve  private  purposes. 

These,  then,  are  the  main  arguments  for 
altering  the  age  qualifications  for  voting. 
They  all  propose  to  establish  the  fact  of  com- 
petence at  an  earlier  age  than  most  of  the 
States  presently  recognize:  and  none,  in  my 
estimate,  succeed.  There  remains,  however, 
another  kind  of  argument.  This  is  the  prag- 
matic argument  that  permitting  young  peo- 
ple to  vote  will  help  them  mature  politically 
by  giving  them  a  role  In  political  processes. 
Thus  President  Johnson  spoke  of  "pre- 
paring .  .  .  young  people  for  constructive 
citizenship."  and  President  Nixon  has  spoken 
similarly. 

One  might  immediately  object  that  voting 
is  much  too  serious  and  central  to  a  free 
society  to  be  used  as  an  educational  device, 
however  effective  it  might  be.  Or  he  might 
simply  question  whether  we  could  hope  to 
produce  the  political  consciousness  the  na- 
tion needs  by  the  device  of  permitting  citi- 
zens to  vote  before  they  ar«  likely  to  recog- 
nize the  need  to  do  so.  In  any  case,  the  edu- 
cative process  ought  not  to  be  destructive  of 
essential  elements  in  this  consciousness.  But 
the  recommended  device  may  be  destructive 
of  the  attitude  of  valuing  the  right  to  vote, 
without  which  there  are  insufficient  motives 
for  exercising  or  protecting  the  right,  or  for 
refraining  from  such  abuses  as  the  sale  of 
one's  vote.  For  the  individual  who  values 
voting  regards  it  as  a  privilege  as  well  as  a 
right.  And  it  is  unlikely  that  anyone  will  re- 
gard It  as  a  privilege  if  he  ts  given  the  vote 
before  it  is  wanted  or  sought.  A  boy  who  is 
simply  sent  on  to  college  as  a  matter  of 
course  after  high  school  may  not  value  col- 
lege as  much  as  one  who  has  had  to  wait  for 
It  or  has  had  to  make  an  effort  to  achieve  it. 
A  man  who  merely  falls  Into  a  Job  will  value 
it  less  than  one  who  has  passed  through  a 
period  when  he  looked  forward  to  it.  And  so 
it  is  with  voting.  The  right  to  vote  Is  not 
something  a  man  aspires  to  by  natun;  and 


the  respect  for  the  right  as  a  privilege  is  not 
an  instinctual  or  natural  response  to  the  pos- 
session of  the  right.  To  bestow  the  right  to 
vote  before  it  Is  really  wanted — as  it  would 
be  for  almost  all  eighteen  year  olds — would 
degrade  It  to  a  degree  for  which  other  advan- 
tages would  not  compensate. 

The  sense  of  responsibility  in  voting  and 
the  awareness  of  one's  limitations  are  equal- 
ly essential  to  democratic  government.  A 
democracy  cannot  function  well  where  its 
citizens  suppose  themselves  sufficiently  In- 
formed on  everything  and  without  a  due 
regard  for  the  possible  validity  of  the  views 
with  which  they  disagree.  Yet  these  are. 
unfortunately,  infrequent  virtues  among 
adolescents  today.  Surely  whatever  brings 
the  wildly  aspiring  teenager  to  the  self- 
knowledge  of  his  own  political  immaturity 
will  not  injiire  him.  Significantly,  when  an 
eighteen  year  old  has  achieved  some  con- 
sciousness of  himself — a  rare  thing  in  it- 
self— he  is  generally  first  to  have  doubts 
about  his  comp>etence  as  a  voter.-  Such  a 
sense  of  limitation  ought  not  to  be  discour- 
aged by  denying  its  correctness. 
n 

Unfortunately,  any  argument  concerning 
the  age  at  which  a  person  will  most  likely 
become  competent  to  vote  rests  upon  as- 
sumptions concerning  the  function  of  voting 
In  a  democratic  nation.  It  is  thus  important 
for  the  argument  to  show  what  this  func- 
tion is.  what  it  is  that  a  citizen  should  be 
doing  when  he  votes. 

As  one  would  expect,  there  is  more  than 
one  function.  (1)  Most  generally,  voting 
brings  citizens  into  political  activity.  And 
as  the  act  of  voting  is  in  part  an  assenting 
to  the  outcome,  voting  also  provides  an  oc- 
casion for  the  reaffirming  of  the  basic  prin- 
ciple of  majority  rule.  If  nothing  whatever 
were  decided  by  voting,  these  functions 
would  still  make  voting  an  essential  in- 
stitution. And  so  it  is  regarded  In  many  na- 
tiotLs  that  we  do  not  consider  free  or  demo- 
cratic, although  they  so  regard  themselves. 

(2)  A  more  practical  function  of  voting 
is  as  a  decision  procedure  for  delegating  au- 
thority to  administrators,  representatives 
and  Judges. 

(3)  Voting  can  also  serve  as  a  decision 
procedure  on  issues  and  lines  of  action.  Pure 
instances  occur  in  the  New  England  town 
meeting,  referenda  and  votes  on  constitu- 
tional amendments;  but  most  commonly, 
voting  functions  in  this  manner  Indirectly, 
when  we  vote  for  candidates  committed  to 
ptuticular  positions  on  current  issues. 

(4)  Voting  to  delegate  authority  functions 
as  a  device  for  keeping  government  respon- 
sible to  citizens. 

(5)  Voting  functions  to  give  status  to  di- 
vergent views.  It  is  essential  to  the  life  of  a 
democracy  that  there  be  an  opposition  of 
ideas  and  ideals;  and  voting  If  the  medium 
of  this  opposition. 

(0)  But  behind  these  functions  there  is  a 
deeper  function.  We  vote  to  decide  among 


»  Andrew  Hacker,  writing  in  the  New  York 
Times  Magazine  (July  7,  1968) ,  observes  that 
If  given  the  vote  most  young  people  will 
not  vote,  and  that  if  they  do  vote  they  will 
as  likely  vote  conservative  as  liberal.  The 
suggestion  is  that  the  reason  for  not  voting 
is  a  lack  of  interest.  It  would  be  unfortu- 
nate If  It  were  not  in  at  least  some  cases  an 
appropriate  sense  of  Incompetence.  But  this, 
if  it  occurs,  means  that  those  who  do  vote 
will  be  the  less  self-critical,  who  ar«  gen- 
eraUy  associated  with  poUUcal  extremes, 
both  of  the  right  and  the  left.  We  can  be 
sure  that  all  members  of  the  Students  for  a 
Democratic  Society  and  the  John  Birch  So- 
ciety will  vote  and  encourage  others  of  like 
mind  to  vote.  We  cannot  be  sure  about 
others. 


candidates  and  Issues,  and  in  that  enforce 
responsibility  as  well  as  establish  a  variety 
of  views;  but  we  do  this  because  we  are  con- 
cerned with  something  essential  to  ourselves 
and  to  our  social  life.  There  are  several  views 
of  what  this  is. 

(a)  The  most  commonly  held  is  that  as  our 
basic  concern  in  establishing  political  insti- 
tutions is  the  satisfaction  of  our  various  de- 
sires, voting  determines  what  the  majority 
desire  and  by  the  principle  of  majority  rule 
binds  government  to  satisfying  these.  It  is 
assumed  that  in  time  any  normal  desire 
stands  to  define  a  majority,  and  that  the 
citizen,  having  desires,  is  bound  to  find  him- 
self with  the  majority  In  some  of  them. 

But  this  view  has  serious  defects.  Men 
may  be  quite  mistaken  concerning  their 
real  desires.  A  man  who  believes  he  desires 
money  may  only  desire  to  be  admired.  Or 
worse,  men  may  not  know  what  they  even 
apparently  desire.  Many  people  simply  can- 
not make  up  their  minds.  And  there  is  the 
often-noticed  instability  of  desires.  What 
satisfies  today  may  pall  tomorrow.  More- 
over, what  is  desired  is  often  in  effect  de- 
structive of  social  or  political  order  or  in- 
dividuality. "Give  them  what  they  want" 
may  easily  be  the  formula  for  social  or  moral 
degeneration.  But  most  ominous  is  the  fact 
that  desires  can  be  created  and  exploited. 
Democratic  voting  in  these  cases  may  only 
be  the  Instrument  of  totalitarian  control. 
The  tyrant  may  first  appear  as  demogogue — 
or  as  the  practitioner  of  such  sciences  as 
B.  F.  Skinner  assumes  in  Walden  Ttoo. 
Finally,  if  voting  serves  to  express  desires, 
it  may  well  be  superfluous.  For  in  a  capital- 
ist society  in  which  biislness  is  governed  by 
the  principle  that  the  greater  profit  is  to  be 
got  from  giving  people  what  they  want,  bus- 
iness may  well  serve  to  fill  desires  better 
than  government.  What  is  good  for  General 
Motors  may  be  good  for  most  of  us. 

It  may,  of  course,  be  held  that  there  is 
no  question  about  our  real  desires:  we  all 
desire  happiness  or  pleasure:  and  thus  the 
function  of  voting  will  be  to  determine  the 
consensus  of  opinion  as  to  the  best  means 
to  it.  But  this  view  not  only  suffers  the 
earlier  defects,  but  it  has  the  further  de- 
fect that  we  can  be  very  mistaken  as  to 
means,  which  are  partly  technical  considera- 
tions. What  the  parents  believe  essential  to 
happiness  may  be  lothesome  to  the  child. 
Voting  to  determine  means  may  not  only  not 
produce  the  intended  happiness  or  pleasure, 
but  may  produce  misery  or  pain. 

For  these  reasons,  voting  seems  poorly  in- 
terpreted as  a  device  to  facilitate  the  opti- 
mum satisfaction  of  desires.  And  yet.  it  ap- 
pears, this  is  the  most  commonly  expressed 
view  of  it. 

(b)  Another  way  of  looking  at  voting  is  as 
an  expression  of  some  basic  cooimon  will, 
something  that  constitutes  an  historically 
evolving  general  outlook  basic  to  social  con- 
sciousness, self  and  community.  This  Is  what 
is  in  mind  when  people  speak  of  "The  Amer- 
ican Ideal,  or  "the  New  England  conscience", 
or  "the  Texan  way  of  doing  things".  But 
some  will  doubt  that  such  exists,  or  that  If 
it  exists  it  is  simple  and  consistent,  or  that 
however  conceived  it  needs  voting  for  Its 
determination  and  expression,  it  being  ex- 
pressed In  all  actions  and  decisions.  And  some 
yrOX  >i<iimiiiii  the  view  as  vague  and  obscure. 

(c)  WhUe  at  first  sight  it  appears  that 
voting  compels  governments  to  conform  to 
majority  Ideals  or  to  satisfy  majority  desires, 
to  a  more  incisive  view  voting  provides  some- 
thing necessary  for  the  development  of  the 
Institutions  we  need  to  realize  our  own  ideals 
and  satisfy  our  own  desires.  For  as  the  state 
underwrites  and,  where  necessary,  provides 
the  institutions  we  need  to  act  effectively  In 
our  own  interests,  it  requires  some  com- 
pelling, authoritative  indication  of  where 
development  is  needed;  and  it  needs  a  con- 
■ensuB  of  common-sense  eertimatlons  of  char- 
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acter  and  competence  for  delegating  author- 
ity for  the  design  and  admlnUtratlon  of 
these  Institutions.  The  adequacy  of  Institu- 
tions has  to  be  judged  at  the  point  at  which 
they  are  demanded  and  used:  and  the  com- 
petence of  those  charged  with  responsibility 
for  Institutions  has  to  be  determined  as  one 
U  able  to  judge  character  and  conversance 
with  the  problems,  Interests  and  Ideals  of 
those  whom  Institutions  serve.  Thus  we  vote 
to  express  the  demands  made  with  respect  to 
the  Institutions  on  which  we  depend  for  the 
fulOllment  of  wills  and  desires.  Indeed  for 
the  very  wills  and  desires  themselves.  This 
concern  for  the  Institutional  conditions  of 
action  and  being  is  the  substance  of  poZtflcal 
vnU.  One  without  such  a  wUl  cannot  be  po- 
litically competent. 

These  polnu  are  well  borne  out  In  fact. 
Particular  referenda  are  typically  concerned 
with  such  things  as  bond  Issues  and  ordi- 
nances Implementing  Institutional  changes; 
and  elections  are  always  elections  of  Indi- 
viduals to  public  offices  charged  with  re- 
sponsibility for  particular  Institutions.  Thus 
we  vote  for  the  building  of  a  new  school  as 
we  Judge  It  necessary  for  educating  the  chil- 
dren of  a  community:  and  we  vote  for  a 
member  of  a  school  board  as  we  Judge  him 
more  capable  than  his  opponent  to  deal  with 
the  Issues  encountered  In  the  running  of  a 
school  system.  It  Is  not  a  question  of  our 
desires  In  either  case,  at  least  not  directly, 
but  of  the  Institutions  Involved.  Again.  In 
national  elections  we  vote  for  a  president  or 
representatives  not  because  we  know  what 
they  will  do  for  us — we  do  not  really  know 
that — but  because  we  believe  they  under- 
stand our  institutional  needs  and.  we  trust. 
have  sound  judgment  In  matters  bearing  on 
the  ftinctlonlng  of  Institutions.  In  any  presi- 
dential election  a  prime  consideration  Is  al- 
ways whether  a  candidate  can  unify  the  na- 
tion, work  with  Congress  and  deal  with  other 
heads  of  state.  One  who  puts  other  consid- 
erations ahead  of  these  basic  requirements 
aeema  not  to  be  thinking  concretely.  Plainly 
we  In  fact  vote  less  to  select  among  promisee 
and  proposals  than  to  express  demands  we 
come  to  make  as  we  work  In  and  through 
the  Institutions  which  serve  our  particular 
existences  and  our  special  purposes. 

Pact  also  bears  out  the  observation  con- 
cerning the  conditions  of  competence.  We 
do  not  commonly  regard  children  as  com- 
petent to  vote  because  their  wills  are  neither 
really  their  own  nor  politically  significant. 
They  do  not  really  have  wills  with  respect  to 
the  political.  They  are  not  p«krtlclpants  In 
the  Institutions  of  social  life  In  the  full 
sense.'  The  foimden  of  our  nation  believed 


>Thls  Is  a  difficult  point.  A  child  goes  to 
school  and  buys  from  the  local  merchants. 
To  this  extent  he  participates  In  the  In- 
stitutions of  education  and  business;  and 
hla  opinion  Is  significant  when  he  com- 
plains that  his  courses  are  too  dull  or  too 
easy  or  that  the  stores  do  not  stock  the 
merchandise  he  wishes  to  purchase.  But 
there  Is  something  external  or  abstract  In 
both  the  participation  and  the  opinions.  He 
merely  receives  what  the  school  offers;  he 
merely  uses  the  local  stores.  When  he  com- 
plains concerning  his  class,  he  has  no  thought 
concerning  the  larger  purposes  the  Institu- 
tions must  serve  or  the  conditions  for  serv- 
ing them.  He  does  not  take  Into  account 
the  necessity  of  dealing  with  a  variety  of 
Interests  at  a  variety  of  levels,  of  securing 
adequate  teachers.  puUlng  together  sched- 
ules, financing,  or  the  relevance  of  the 
Institution  to  his  later  life.  He  does  not  con- 
sider the  function  of  public  schools  In  dis- 
tinction from  private  schools.  Similarly  with 
his  complaints  .concerning  the  businesses 
from  which  he  buys:  the  whole  economic 
context  Is  lacking.  By  contrast,  when  an 
adult  complains  concerning  the  quality  of 
his  child's  education,  he  may  have  In  mind 
the  range  of  poaalbUlttes,  or  at  least  they 


strongly  In  property  qualifications  becaxise 
such  served  as  fair  Indicators  of  the  Involve- 
ment that  generates  political  will.  And  they 
did  not  contemplate  extending  the  vote  to 
women  because  they  believed  them  Involved 
In  essential  Institutions  only  as  a  child  Is 
Involved  In  his  school  or  with  businesses. 
Literacy  Is  regarded  as  essential  for  voting 
not  so  much  because  of  Its  connection  with 
Information  as  that  Its  absence  cuts  a  man 
off  from  genuinely  participatory  roles  In  In- 
stitutions. Men  who  cannot  read  cannot 
ectfUy  take  care  of  their  own  affairs.  The  ex- 
tension of  the  fraAphlse  to  Negroes  has  been 
slow  In  the  South  because  race  there  has 
served  as  a  fair  Indicator  of  the  abllty  to 
participate  In  Institutions  as  more  than  mere 
benefactor  or  servant.  Property,  sex  and  race 
have  now  been  excluded  as  qualifications  for 
voting  because  they  no  longer  serve  to  dis- 
tinguish Involvement  In  Institutions  from 
Its  absence.  But  the  literacy  requirement  has 
been  attacked  only  because  It  has  been 
abused  by  Southern  politicians. 

Thus  voting  In  fact  serves  as  an  essential 
Instrument  for  the  realization  of  Institu- 
tions, and  is  In  fact  so  viewed.  Democracies 
are  In  this  way  distinguished  from  merely 
socialist  or  cltlzen-ortented  governments. 
And  the  voting  characteristic  of  a  function- 
ing democracy  requires  voters  possessing  de- 
veloped political  wills.  Democracy  will  not 
work  in  a  community  of  peasants  or  primi- 
tives. And  the  adulteration  of  the  vote  with 
the  desires  and  abstract  Ideals  of  citizens 
who  are  not  yet  fully  committed  participants 
In  the  main  Institutions  of  actual  social  and 
economic  life  cannot  but  hinder  democratic 
processes. 

These  points  have  been  made  and  labored 
because  they  bear  Immediately  on  the  nature 
of  the  Intelligence  requisite  for  effective  par- 
ticipation In  democratic  processes.  What  kind 
of  Intelligence  Is  this? 

Surely  It  Is  not  the  Intelligence  associated 
wth  the  retention  of  complex  Information  or 
facility  In  abstract  reasoning.  It  Is  not  the 
Intelligence  measured  by  "I.Q."  tests.  The 
voter  is  not  required  to  deal  with  the  com- 
plex, for  which  we  need  specialists.  His  opin- 
ion Is  not  sought  on  the  intricacies  of  fund- 
ing the  national  debt.  International  affairs  or 
the  management  of  the  poet  office.  Indeed, 
this  "Intellectual"  Intelligence  often  stands 
In  the  way  of  political  Insight:  professors 
and  scientists  of  recognized  ability  In  their 
fields  often  show  surprising  naivete  on  politi- 
cal Issues.  The  abstract  thinking  characteris- 
tic of  Intellectual  pxirsults  when  turned  to 
the  poUctical,  which  it  looks  upon  as  an  ob- 
ject for  analysu,  is  likely  to  be  shallow  and 
unrealistic  and  Inclined  to  go  off  in  extreme 
directions — right  or  left.  The  type  of  think- 
ing distinctive  of  political  Intelligence  Is,  by 
contrast,  not  abstract. 

The  type  of  thinking  that  U  required  for 
Intelligent  voting  la  the  type  of  thinking 


will  be  relevant  to  his  Judgment  If  brought 
to  his  attention;  his  complaint  will  be 
founded  on  his  perception  of  the  educa- 
tional needs  of  his  child  In  later  life.  Simi- 
larly, when  he  complains  concerning  the 
quality  of  merchandise  at  a  store  he  does 
so  with  some  understanding  of  the  problems 
of  the  store  keeper  and  of  the  relation  of 
his  particular  Interests  to  those  of  others 
the  store  must  also  serve.  It  is  childish  to 
complain  that  a  garage  does  not  service  one's 
automobile  fast  enough  merely  because  one 
wants  it,  but  adult  to  complain  that  It  takes 
longer  than  it  sho\ild  because  of  an  indiffer- 
ence to  customer  priorities  or  a  misuse  of 
facilities,  and  to  press  that  complaint  be- 
cause one  realizes  that  he  cannot  do  his 
work  when  his  automobile  Is  tied  up.  Simi- 
larly, the  complaint  against  taxes  by  Itself 
la  merely  childish,  unless  there  Is  some  grasp 
of  the  economics  of  supplying  the  services 
taxes  pay  for  and  some  conception  of  which 
•enrices  are  essential. 


that  anyone  does  when  he  thinks  in  terms 
of  (not  merely  about)  the  Institutions  that 
enable  htm  to  act  as  an  Individual.  This  U 
less  a  matter  of  ascertaining  means  and  ends 
than  of  recognizing  structural  demands,  de- 
fects or  deficiencies  In  an  order  or  organlza- 
tlon.  We  do  not  vote  as  to  whether  we 
should  be  In  Vietnam;  we  vote  for  candi- 
dates who  are  aware  of  the  Implications  of 
our  presence  there  and  In  Asia,  or,  from 
another  perspective,  who  are  aware  of  the 
problems  Involved  In  maintaining  the  bal- 
ance of  power  among  nations.  This  kind  of 
thinking  cannot  be  taught.  It  simply  devel- 
ops as  one  Is  Involved  In  the  Institutions  of 
social  and  economic  life. 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  the  argument 
that  modern  high  school  students  know 
more  about  social  and  political  matters,  even 
If  true,  establishes  nothing  concerning  their 
ability  to  do  the  kind  of  thinking  that  qual- 
ifies a  voter  for  the  task  he  is  called  upon 
to  perform,  to  provide  that  judgment  that 
the  free  society  depends  upon  him  to  pro- 
vide. Hence  It  offers  nothing  In  supfwrt  of 
the  suggested  change. 

There  are  no  sure  tests  for  the  ability  to 
think  Intelligently  in  political  affairs.  The 
best  we  can  do  Is  to  accept  as  evidence  for 
It  that  a  man  has  participated  in  those 
aspects  of  actual  living  in  which  political  and 
social  Intelligence  develop.  A  man  who  owns 
property,  earns  his  own  living,  has  a  family, 
shares  In  civic  projects  and  responsibilities, 
etc.,  thinks  In  a  way  quite  different  from  a 
schoolboy,  who  merely  thinks  about  the  In- 
stitutions of  the  practical  life  and  does  not 
think  himself  as  realized  In  them.  He  may, 
of  course,  think  In  this  maimer  with  respect 
to  his  club,  his  friends,  his  family  or  hla 
school;  but  this  is  Insufficient  to  the  social 
and  economic  Issues  of  a  civil  election. 

It  seems  safe  to  say,  then,  that  the  Intelli- 
gence desirable  In  a  voter  cannot  be  expected 
to  develop  any  earlier  than  the  age  when  a 
person  becomes  Involved  In  some  appreciable 
degree  In  the  activities  involving  Institutions 
we  enter  Into  political  life  to  maintain.  There 
Is  no  reason  to  believe  that  for  the  average 
citizen  this  comes  about  any  earlier  than  It 
ever  did  at  any  other  time.  Twenty-one  years 
is.  If  anything,  a  low  estimate.  So  far,  at  least, 
no  one  has  advanced  an  adequate  argument 
that  It  is  not. 


ONE  BILXJON  DOLLARS  A  YEAR  FOR 
CANCER  RESEARCH 

(Mr.  MINSHALL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today  introducing  a  resolution  which 
would  call  for  a  10-year  program  involv- 
ing a  minimum  $10  billion  in  Federal 
funds  for  the  national  cancer  research 
program.  My  resolution  would  guarantee 
an  appropriation  of  not  less  than  $1  bil- 
lion yearly,  with  $250,000  of  the  first  $2 
billion  to  be  used  to  construct  five  new 
cancer  research  centers  across  the  Na- 
tion. 

Cancer  is  an  enemy  killing  more  than 
300,000  Americans  yearly.  This  dreaded 
disease  is  no  respecter  of  age  or  person. 
Its  scourage  has  touched  the  life  of  every 
American,  if  not  personally,  then  through 
his  loved  ones  or  friends. 

We  talk  about  priorities  and  goals  for 
our  Nation,  yet  we  have  only  a  little 
more  than  $200  million  budgeted  for  the 
war  on  cancer  this  year.  Nearly  900  citi- 
zens of  all  ages,  races,  and  walks  of  life 
are  dying  of  cancer  daily;  an  additional 
million  Americans  now  are  under  treat- 
ment for  the  disease. 
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I  call  this  a  national  crisis,  deserving 
and  long  overdue  for  an  all-out  drive  to 
discover  the  cause,  prevention,  and  cure 
of  this  devastating  killer. 

The  full  text  of  my  resolution  follows: 

Whereas  cancer  takes  the  lives  of  more  than 
300,000  Americans  each  year;  and 

Whereas  the  death  rate  from  cancer  Is 
steadily  increasing  as  our  population  grows; 
and 

Whereas  more  than  1,000,000  Americans  are 
currently  under  treatment  for  cancer;   and 

Whereas  It  Is  clearly  In  the  interest  of  all 
mankind  that  this  disease  be  prevented,  con- 
trolled, and  cured;  and 

Whereas  prominent  authorities  have  Indi- 
cated that  cancer  can  be  cured  and  con- 
trolled If  the  necessary  funds  are  made  avail- 
able, and 

Whereas  current  appropriations  are  not 
adequate  to  accomplish  this  task:  and 

Whereas  It  Is  both  necessary  and  desirable 
that  a  national  commitment  be  Immediately 
undertaken  to  achieve  a  c\ire  and  control  for 
cancer:  It  Is  hereby 

Resolved,  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  Repre- 
sentatives that  no  less  than  $1,000,000,000  be 
appropriated  annually  over  the  next  10  fiscal 
years  for  the  National  Cancer  Research  Pro- 
gram; and. 

Be  It  further  resolved.  That  no  less  than 
$250,000,000  of  this  appropriation  be  used  to 
construct  five  new  cancer  research  Institutes 
In  the  United  States  during  the  first  two 
years  of  the  new  appropriations. 


M.  JOSEPH  MATAN  RETIRES  AS 
CHIEF  COUNSEL  OF  THE  LEGAL 
AND  MONETARY  AFFAIRS  SUB- 
COMMITTEE 

(Mr.  FASCELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  Jan- 
uary 1963  it  has  been  my  privilege  to 
serve  as  chairman  of  the  Legal  and  Mon- 
etary Affairs  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
The  7  years  since  have  been  exciting  and 
rewarding  ones.  The  subcommittee  has 
conducted  numerous  studies  into  agen- 
cies within  its  jurisdiction.  Each  study 
has  been  aimed  at  making  it  easier  for 
a  citizen  to  deal  with  his  Government 
and  at  insuring  that  the  taxpayer's  dol- 
lar is  spent  with  the  greatest  possible 
care. 

The  studies  are  too  numerous  to  list 
Nevertheless,  whatever  good  may  have 
been  accomplished  is  largely  the  result 
of  the  hard  work  of  one  man,  M.  Joseph 
Matan,  the  subcommittee's  counsel.  Be- 
cause Joseph  Matan  is  retiring  I  would, 
like  to  take  Just  a  few  moments  to  pay 
tribute  to  this  exceptional  gentleman 
whom  I  am  proud  to  call  my  friend. 

Joe,  as  he  is  known  to  his  many  friends, 
began  his  career  in  the  public  service  in 
1935  when  he  became  associate  attorney 
in  the  Maryland  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's OfiBce.  During  that  same  year  Joe 
married  his  charming  and  lovely  wife 
Anne  Marie  Caulfleld.  Since  then  Joe  and 
Aime  have  become  the  Justly  proud  par- 
ents of  six  children:  Joseph,  Grace, 
Thomas,  James,  Mary,  and  Anne. 

In  1936,  Joe  became  a  Special  Assistant 
to  the  U.S.  Attorney  General,  in  the 
Criminal  Division  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment. In  1944,  Joe  Joined  the  Navy  and 
served  with  distinction  until  1946  when 


he  returned  to  private  practice  in  Wash- 
ington. 

In  1961,  Joe  came  to  Capitol  Hill  as 
counsel  to  the  Subcommittee  on  Foreign 
Operations  and  Monetary  Affairs  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. In  1963,  when  I  became  chair- 
man of  the  Legal  and  Monetary  Affairs 
Subcommittee,  I  asked  Joe  to  become  the 
Legal  and  Monetary  Affairs  Subcommit- 
tee's counsel  and  staff  administrator. 

As  subcommittee  counsel,  Joe  presided 
over  many  studies — some  of  the  most 
significant  of  which  were:  Crimes 
Against  Banking  Institutions;  Coin 
Shortage,  Part  1;  Coin  Shortage,  Part 
2;  Search  and  Rescue  Operations  for  U.S. 
Private  Pilots  Missing  in  Foreign  Areas; 
Federal  Effort  Against  Organized  Crime: 
Report  of  Agency  Operations;  Customs 
Control  Over  Petroleum  Imports;  and 
Marketing  of  Federal  Obligations — Par- 
ticipation Certificates. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  I  have  touched 
briefly  on  Joe's  fine  family,  and  some  of 
his  many  achievements  as  a  public  serv- 
ant no  tribute  would  be  complete  with- 
out mentioning  Joe's  passion  for  the 
game  of  tennis.  With  all  his  new  leisure 
time  to  practice  and  further  develop  his 
already  great  skill  I  certainly  do  not  envy 
his  opponent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  15  years  on  Capitol 
Hill  I  have  come  to  leam  that  the  men 
and  women  who  staff  the  offices  of  the 
Congress  are,  almost  without  exception, 
people  of  extraordinary  intelligence,  loy- 
alty, and  integrity.  These  are  qualities 
which  distinguish  any  person  but  Joe 
Matan  stands  out  even  in  such  distin- 
guished company.  His  retirement  will  be 
a  great  loss  to  the  subcommittee,  to  the 
Congress,  and  especially  to  the  people  of 
this  Nation  for  whom  he  has  worked  so 
diligently  over  the  years. 


LUIS  A.  FERRE,  GOVERNOR  OP 
PUERTO  BICO 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
in  Mlsunl  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Greater  Miami  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
there  was  a  great  assembly  to  commem- 
orate the  18th  anniversary  of  the  Pan 
American  Union.  A  large  audience  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Greater  Miami  area 
gathered  to  commemorate  this  occasion 
which  means  so  much  to  the  Greater 
Miami  area  and  to  Florida  as  well  as 
to  our  country. 

The  distinguished  speaker  who  rose  to 
the  occasion  with  wisdom  and  eloquence 
was  the  Honorable  Luis  A.  Ferre,  (3ov- 
emor  of  Puerto  Rico.  Governor  Ferre's 
address  not  only  emphasized  the  mag- 
nificent significance  of  the  Pan  Ameri- 
can Union,  but  laid  down  out  of  his 
great  knowledge  and  experience  a  dec- 
l8u:ation  of  principles  to  be  followed  by 
the  United  States  and  the  nations  of  this 
hemisphere  in  progressing  the  great 
cause  which  command  our  common  in- 
terest and  concern. 

I  can  assure  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
all  who  read  Governor  Ferre's  able  ad- 
dress will  have  a  better  imdersttmdlng  of 


Pan  Americanism  and  the  role  that  our 
country  should  play  in  our  hemisphere 
in  the  years  ahead.  Therefore,  I  insert 
(jovemor  Ferre's  address  in  the  Rkcchu) 
following  my  remarks: 

Pan  Amzbican  Dat 
(By  Gov.  Luis  A.  Perri) 

Mr.  Chairman,  honored  guests,  ladles,  and 
gentlemen:  It  Is  a  distinct  pleasure  for  me, 
as  a  Puerto  Rlcan,  to  be  speaking  to  you  here 
In  Mtnmi  today.  Pan  American  Day.  Perr6,  I 
find,  la  a  name  not  unknown  to  you  here. 
And  vna^rni  of  ooiu'se.  Is  the  gateway  to  Latin 
America,  Including  Puerto  Rloo.  There  are 
over  200  flights  a  week  between  Miami  and 
San  Juan,  not  to  mention  the  rest  of  Latin 
America. 

Puerto  Rloo  Is  a  good  vantage  point  from 
which  to  view  Inter-American  relations. 
Puerto  Rico,  Itself,  Is  Inter-Amerlcan — a  link 
betwen  the  Americas.  The  Island  lies  about 
half-way  between  the  two  continents.  We  are 
both  Latin  American  and  North  American  In 
our  traditions.  We  have  a  Spanish  culture 
and  American  citizenship,  and  we  speak  both 
Spanish  and  English.  In  Puerto  Rico,  we  like 
to  think  that  we  have  the  best  of  both 
worlds. 

What  Is  the  nature  of  the  Inter-Amerlcan 
system  that  we  commemorate  today?  Who 
are  Its  members?  What  holds  It  together? 
And  how  did  it  get  started  In  the  first  place? 

The  Inter-American  system  Is  a  complex 
network  of  treaties,  conferences  and  orga- 
nizations which  Join  the  people  of  the 
Americas  In  common  purposes.  It  Includes 
mutvtal  defense  agreements  like  the  Rio 
Treaty  of  1947,  international  conferences  of 
many  kinds,  and  elaborate  structures,  such 
as  the  Organization  of  American  States.  The 
OAS  has  24  members.  All  independent  na- 
tions In  the  Western  Hemisphere  except 
Canada  and  Guyana  belong  to  the  OAS. 

The  Inter-Amerlcan  system  Is  bound  to- 
gether as  a  result  of  its  geographical  Isolation 
from  the  rest  of  the  world,  a  general  rejec- 
tion of  authoritarian  Institutions  of  the  Old 
World  and  a  choice  of  republican  forms  of 
government,  and  a  common  fear  of  aggres- 
sion from  powers  outside  this  hemisphere. 

On  the  other  hand,  divisive  forces  have 
been  at  work:  political  rivalries  among  the 
states,  disputes  as  to  their  national  bound- 
aries, long  distances  and  Inadequate  trans- 
portation, absence  of  a  common  language 
and  culture,  and  the  overwhelming  power 
and  Influence  of  one  member,  the  United 
States. 

Simon  Bolivar,  the  great  liberator  of  most 
of  South  America,  Is  generally  regarded  as 
the  father  of  Pan-Americanism.  In  his  time, 
great  areas  of  South  and  Central  America 
were  vinlted.  Present-day  Venezuela,  Colom- 
bia, Panama  and  Ecuador  were  then  one 
nation — Gran  Colombia.  In  Central  America, 
the  present-day  states  of  Costa  Rica,  Guate- 
mala, Honduras,  El  Salvador  and  Nicaragua 
were  a  unlfled  republic.  Bolivar  Invited  all 
nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  to  attend 
a  congress  In  Panama  in  1826.  Gran  Colom- 
bia, Central  America,  Mexico  and  Peru  at- 
tended. The  United  States  was  Invited  and 
sent  tvro  delegates.  One  fell  111  and  died  en- 
route.  The  other  arrived  after  the  congress 
had  adjourned.  Relations  of  the  United 
States  with  the  republics  to  the  south  did 
not  begin  auspiciously. 

The  Congress  of  Panam&  Is  known  for  Its 
ambitious  Treaty  of  Union,  League  and  Per- 
petual Confederation.  Only  one  of  the  sig- 
natory states  ever  ratified  It,  but  the  prin- 
ciple of  collective  security  embodied  In  the 
Panam&  treaty  was  later  incorporated  Into 
the  Rio  Pact  of  1947,  which  forms  the  basis 
for  coUectlve  defense  of  the  hemisphere  to- 
day. 

In  the  mld-nlneteenth  century,  there  were 
three  more  Spanish-American  conferences, 
but  they  were  poorly  attended  and,  with  but 
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one  exception,  a  consular  convention,  ttaelr 
acts  were  not  ratified. 

In  1881.  on  the  InltlatlTe  of  then  U.S.  Sec- 
retary of  State,  James  O  Blaine,  the  United 
StAtee  Invited  the  Governments  of  Latin 
America  to  participate  In  a  conference  to  be 
held  In  Washln^on.  Becauae  of  changes  In 
government  following  the  assassination  of 
President  Oarfleld  and  the  unfavorable  In- 
ternational situation  In  South  America,  the 
Invitation  was  subsequently  withdrawn.  In- 
terest In  the  Idea,  however,  persisted.  A  num- 
ber of  bills  were  Introduced  into  the  United 
States  Congress  to  aut^yorlze  the  President 
to  convoke  a  congress  of  American  republics 
In  the  Interest  of  peace,  commerce  and  mu- 
tual prosperity. 

As  a  result,  the  First  International  Confer- 
ence of  American  States  was  convened  In 
Washington,  DC.  Blaine  was  a^ln  Secretary 
of  State  at  that  time,  and  he  presided  over 
the  meeting,  which  was  held  In  1 839  1800 
The  conference  established  the  International 
Union  of  the  Amertcar.  Republics,  with  a  sec- 
retariat, the  Commerclil  Bureau  of  the 
American  Republics.  This  step  was  taken 
eighty  years  ago  today,  on  April  14.  1890.  an 
annlvers*ry  now  celebrated  as  Pan  American 
Day  throughout  the  Hemisphere. 

Starting  with  this  modest  measure  for 
conunerdaJ  cooperation.  Pan  Americanism 
spread  to  the  fields  of  health,  cultural  co- 
operation, child  welfare,  law.  science  and  fin- 
ally, political  consultation  and  collective  self- 
defense.  In  1948.  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States  was  established  to  give  an  Insti- 
tutional framework  to  all  these  activities. 

The  road  of  inter-Amerlcan  cooperation 
did  not  always  run  smoothly.  The  Monroe 
Doctrine  and  Theodore  Roosevelf.s  Big  Stick 
Policy  raised  suspicions  of  US.  intervention, 
which  did  take  place  on  numerous  occasions. 
The  Latins  considered  US.  trade  policies  dis- 
criminatory and  In  some  cases  expropriated 
the  property  of  US.  busln eases  In  Latin 
America  In  the  period  1945  to  19M  the 
United  States  neglected  Latin  America  In 
favor  of  Europe,  and  inter-Amerlcan  cooper- 
ation in  favor  of  cooperation  through  the 
United  Nations. 

But  there  were  also  a  number  of  bright 
spots  along  the  way.  notably  President  Frank- 
lin D.  Rooeevelfs  Good  Neighbor  Policy  and 
the  Hull  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  of  the 
1930s  which  greatly  benefited  LaUn  America. 
During  the  Second  World  War.  all  Latin 
American  Nations  except  Argentina  cooper- 
ated with  the  United  States  against  the  Axis 
Powers,  and  at  the  height  of  the  Cuban 
missile  crisis,  all  Latin  American  nations  sup- 
ported the  United  States  in  its  policy  to  effect 
their  removal. 

There  are  few  problems  between  the  United 
States  and  Latin  America  that  cannot  be 
solved  by  better  communication,  increased 
understanding,  good  will  and  cultural  em- 
pathy In  the  case  of  the  United  States,  this 
means  respect  for  the  national  identity  and 
national  dignity  of  people  in  Latin  America. 
It  means  recofrnltlon  of  the  plus  factors  In 
the  Latin  Amerlcin  environment,  for  ex- 
ample, the  generally  harmonious  racial  rela- 
tions and  the  generally  close  family  ties 
among  Latins.  Even  the  siesta  Is  worthy  of 
respect.  It  may  not  Increase  Latin  American 
productivity  (except  productivity  of  chil- 
dren) but  then,  too,  Latins  are  less  prone  to 
heart  attacks,  ulcers  and  sulclde.  In  Puerto 
Rico,  where  medical  facilities  are  Inferior  to 
thoae  In  the  United  States,  life  expectancy  Is 
longer  than  In  the  United  States. 

Latin  American  wants  are  reasonable.  They 
wish  to  be  treated  as  equals  and  respected 
as  nations.  They  require  U.S.  assistance  but 
would  like  to  be  freed  of  restraints  that  re- 
quire them  to  purchase  only  in  the  United 
States.  Furthermore,  they  seek  a  lowering  of 
US.  trade  barriers  so  that  they  can  sell  their 
products  m  the  United  States.  Since  the 
United  States  balance  of  trade  with  Latin 


America  Is  favorable,  this  would  not  appear 
to  be  an  unreasonable  demand.  And  the  Latin 
Americans  would  like  a  bit  more  understand- 
ing from  the  United  States  of  the  peculiar 
aspects  of  their  culture  and  less  so-called 
American  leadership  and  more  equalltarlan 
cooperation. 

A  rational  U.S.  policy  toward  Latin  Amer- 
ica for  the  1970's  would  incorporate  at  least 
five  features. 

First,  U.S.  policy  must  promote  the  ex- 
pansion of  communications  and  understand- 
ing between  the  Americas.  Through  travel, 
conferences,  language  instruction,  develop- 
ment of  media,  cultural  exchanges  and 
dozens  of  other  ways,  the  people  of  the 
hemisphere  must  be  brought  closer  together. 
Unless  there  is  a  basic  compatibility  among 
the  people  of  the  Americas,  there  can  be  no 
basis  for  enduring,  long-range  cooperation. 
It  would  be  desirable,  for  example,  for  all 
Latin  Americans  to  learn  English,  as  we  are 
doing  in  Puerto  Rico,  and  for  more  Ameri- 
cans to  study  Spanish.  To  this  end.  the  fed- 
eral government  might  appropriate  some 
funds  to  those  school  systems  In  the  various 
states  that  adopted  Spanish  as  a  second  lan- 
guage. Such  a  gesture  would  have  very  bene- 
ficial effect  In  Latin  America.  We  could  also 
offer  to  supply  English  teaching  personnel 
to  Latin  American  republics  which  might 
wish  an  exchange  program. 

I  think  that  both  Governor  Rockefeller, 
In  bis  report  to  the  President,  and  President 
Nixon,  In  his  speech  of  October  31,  did  not 
allot  sufficient  attention  to  the  problem  of 
promoting  understanding  among  people  of 
this  hemisphere.  However,  I  have  noted  that 
recently  adopted  amendments  to  the  OAS 
Charter  give  greater  prominence  to  cultural 
affairs  by  giving  the  Inter-Amerlcan  Cultural 
Council  greater  autonomy. 

Second,  we  must  make  clear  that  dealing 
with  undemocratic  regimes  does  not  mean 
their  endorsement.  It  Is  often  necessary,  for 
reasons  of  diplomatic  propriety,  to  carry  on 
relations  with  existing  regimes,  whether  we 
like  them  or  not.  Nonrecognltlon  has  often 
been  regarded  as  Interference  in  internal  af- 
fairs. But  relations  with  undemocratic  re- 
gimes should  be  formally  correct  and  no 
more. 

Third,  we  must  give  Latin  American  na- 
tions more  opportunity  to  sell  their  products 
In  the  United  States.  I  know  that  the  mood 
of  the  country  Is  protectionist  at  the  mo- 
ment, but  such  policies  are  self-defeating. 
President  Nixon  has  promised  to  seek  a 
world-wide  system  of  tariff  preference  for 
manufacturers  and  semlmanufacturers  from 
all  developing  countries.  If  this  cannot  be 
achieved  in  a  reasonable  time,  he  has  said 
he  will  consider  alternative  actions  to  asstu« 
that  nations  in  the  Americas  have  preferen- 
tial access  to  the  U.S.  market. 

A  fourth  must  In  our  policies  toward  Latin 
America  la  leas  emphasis  on  owning  land  and 
property  In  the  area  and  more  emphasis  on 
"selling"  our  capital  and  know-how.  Latin 
Americans  are  rightly  resentful  when  U.S. 
businesses  acquire  large  land  holdings  for 
exploitation  of  natural  resources  or  cheap 
labor.  We  should.  Instead,  make  loans  and 
technical  knowledge  available  to  these  na- 
tions for  economic  and  social  development. 
Capital  and  know-how  cannot  be  expropri- 
ated but  can  nevertheless  reap  a  good  return 
on  one's  Investment.  In  addition  to  good-wlU. 

I  spoke  to  President  Nixon  about  this 
when  I  saw  blm  last  September  I  told  him 
that  this  was  the  policy  that  the  Soviets 
were  following  around  the  world  with  con- 
siderable success.  I  don't  know  if  my  words 
had  any  impact  but  I  take  comfort  from  the 
following  words  from  his  report  to  Congresi 
on  foreign  policy  last  February: 

"Foreign  Investments  are  the  most  exposed 
targets  of  frustration.  Irrational  politics,  mis- 
guided nationalism.  Their  potential  for  mu- 
tual benefits  will  only  be  realized  through 


mutual  perception  and  tact.  The  nations  of 
this  hemisphere  must  work  out  arrange- 
ments which  can  attract  the  needed  techni- 
cal and  financial  resources  of  foreign  Invest- 
ment. For  their  part,  investors  must  recog- 
nize the  national  sensitivities  and  political 
needs  of  the  1970's.  There  Is  no  more  delicate 
task  than  finding  new  modes  which  permit 
the  flow  of  needed  Investment  capital  with- 
out a  challenge  to  national  pride  and 
prerogative." 

In  1961,  In  a  speech  before  the  U.S.  Inter- 
Amerlcan  Council  of  Commerce  and  Produc- 
tion, I  advanced  the  Idea  of  a  Pan-American 
Coc<e  to  accelerate  the  flow  of  capital  to 
Latin  America.  I  think  it  Is  as  valid  today  as 
it  was  then.  The  Code  Incorporated  12  prin- 
cipal features: 

(1)  Regional  common  markets  In  which 
tariffs  and  other  trade  barriers  are  gradually 
reduced  as  wage  rates  are  Increased  to  equal- 
ize wage  levels. 

(2)  A  Pan  American  Loan  Fund  to  finance 
economic  development  and  to  guarantee  pri- 
vate foreign  Investment  In  the  various  mem- 
ber countries  against  unlawful  and  willful 
expropriation  or  against  Inconvertibility  or 
devaluation  of  currencies,  with  the  condi- 
tions that  such  new  Investments  would  per- 
mit at  least  40%  participation  by  local 
interests. 

Such  a  fund  also  could  be  used  to  stabilize 
commodity  prices  within  certain  limits,  and 
bring  about  the  establishment  of  buffer 
stocks.  It  also  could  dispose  of  excess  produ:- 
tton  to  satl&fy  needs  in  critical  world  areas. 

(3)  Regional  minimum  wages  to  be  at- 
tained within  a  fixed  period  of  time,  say  ten 
years. 

(4)  A  mlnlmtim  Standard  of  Social  Protec- 
tion esUbllshlng  the  rights  of  unionization 
and  collective  bargaining;  workmen's  com- 
pensation, etc. 

(5)  A  progressive  income  tax,  the  founda- 
tion of  an  equitable  tax  system  and  policy, 
should  be  established  In  all  countries. 

(Gi  Basic  standards  on  contributions  and 
expenditures  for  public  education,  sanitation 
and  health. 

1 7)  A  system  for  financing  housing,  based 
on  FHA  concepts. 

(8)  Creation  of  added  Pan  American  Cul- 
tural Centers  In  the  various  nations. 

(9)  More  constant  exchange  of  teachers 
between  Latin  America  and  the  United  States. 

(10)  Limitation  of  military  budgets  to  a 
maximum  percentage  of  each  national 
budget. 

(11)  Continuous  visits  of  Latin  American 
workers  and  labor  leaders  to  United  States 
Industrial  plants  and  farms.  This  Is  an  effort 
private  Industry  may  well  want  to  finance 
Itself. 

( 12)  Art  exchanges  between  the  nations. 

Finally,  another  plank  in  our  Latin  Amer- 
ican |x>llcy,  correctly  expounded  by  the  Pres- 
ident In  his  recent  speeches  on  Latin  Amer- 
ica, Is  that  of  Increased  emphasis  on  multi- 
lateral programs  and  organizations.  Decisions 
taken  regarding  Latin  America  should  be 
decisions  In  which  the  Latin  American  na- 
tions participate  as  equals.  They  will  be  Joint 
LAtln  America  decisions  and  policies  rather 
than  U.S.-lmpofled  decisions  and  policies. 
Thtis,  they  will  arouse  less  resentment  and 
hopefully  a  more  enthusiastic  response. 

I  believe  thAt  Puerto  Rico  can  play  a  vital 
role  In  promoting  our  nation's  policies  in 
Latin  America  We  have  an  Inexhaustible 
pool  of  bilingual  personnel.  We  have  most  of 
the  technical,  scientific  and  managerial  skills 
that  the  other  Latin  Americans  need.  We 
oursrtves,  in  Puerto  Rico,  are  a  living  exam- 
ple of  what  cooperation  between  Latin  An>er- 
icans  and  North  Americans  can  bri'<K  about. 
Starting  from  *  very  low  base,  we  now  bAV« 
the  highest  per  capita  Income,  highest  groM 
national  product,  highest  literacy  rate  and 
highest  standard  of  living  of  any  areas  in 
Latin  America.  I  have  offered  the  resources 
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of  Puerto  Rico  to  our  Federal  Government. 
I  have  offered  Puerto  Rico  as  a  site  for  Inter- 
Amerlcan  conferences  and  seminars.  I  have 
offered  our  people  to  the  U.S.  Foreign  Service 
and  to  our  foreign  aid  program.  I  hope  that 
our  Government  will  take  advantage  of  our 
cultural  affinity  to  the  people  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica, and  thus,  our  ability  to  communicate 
with  them  effectively. 

Under  Presidents  Kennedy  and  Johnson, 
a  Puerto  Rican  was  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Car- 
acas and  later  head  of  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress, and  another  Puerto  Rlcan  was  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Inter  Amer- 
ican Affairs  and  later  Special  Assistant  to 
the  Secretary  General  of  the  Organization 
of  American  States.  At  present,  there  Is  no 
Puerto  Rlcan  in  a  comparable  position  deal- 
ing with  Latin  America. 

One  step  which  I  am  taking  Immediately 
to  Increase  Inter-Amerlcan  understanding 
Is  the  creation  In  Puerto  Rleo  of  a  North- 
South  Center  to  bring  technical  and  scien- 
tific personnel,  managerial  personnel,  edu- 
cators and  others  from  both  North  and 
South  America  to  Puerto  Rico  for  technical 
and  scientific  training  and  contacts.  We 
feel  we  have  the  Ideal  bl-Ungual,  bl-ctil- 
tural  setting  for  such  a  Center.  Puerto  Rico, 
I  am  convinced,  can  serve  as  a  bridge  to 
bring  our  tatin  American  and  North  Amer- 
ican brethren  together  before  It  Is  too  late. 

We  are  actively  seeking  support  for  this 
Center  from  all  quarters — foundations,  gov- 
ernments, corporations,  private  citizens,  or- 
ganizations, and  wherever  else  Interest  may 
lie.  We  feel  we  have  an  Important  contri- 
bution to  make  to  our  nation's  foreign  policy 
through  this  Center,  and  as  concerned  Amer- 
icans, we  are  pushing  ahead  with  Its  estab- 
lishment. 

I  feel  we  must  begin  to  concentrate  our 
foreign  policy  energies  and  resources  in  this 
hemisphere.  There  Is  little  we  can  do  In  Asia 
and  Africa  to  change  the  situation.  But  la- 
tin America  and  Europe,  which  have  so 
much  In  common  with  the  United  States, 
are  our  natural  allies.  Europe  and  Latin 
America  are  our  last  lines  of  defense.  We 
can  be  effective  here.  In  our  own  backyard. 
If  we  will  but  concentrate  more  of  our  ener- 
gies on  Latin  American  problems  and  oppor- 
tunities. 

Latin  America  has  always  held  a  special 
relationship  to  the  United  States  because  of 
Its  proximity,  our  common  Western  heritage 
and  our  common  desire  to  live  In  this  hem- 
isphere In  freedom.  This  special  relationship 
resulted  In  the  Good  Neighborhood  Policy, 
the  reciprocal  trade  agreements,  the  Rio 
Treaty,  the  Bogota  Pact,  the  Caracas  Resolu- 
tion, the  Alliance  for  Progress  and  many 
other  programs  for  Inter-Amerlcan  security 
and  progress.  It  has  resulted  In  a  proposal 
to  create  an  Under  Secretary  of  State  In  the 
U.S.  Department  of  State  with  the  respon- 
sibility of  coordinating  UJ3.  policy  toward 
Latin  America. 

I  think,  too,  that  the  United  States  must 
learn  to  take  criticism  from  Latin  America 
In  stride.  The  United  States  will  always  be 
an  Inviting  target  for  attack  because  of  her 
size  and  power.  Because  of  her  dispropor- 
tionate wealth  and  affluence,  she  will  be 
envied  and  even  disliked.  It  will  always  be 
good  politics  for  the  irresponsible  dema- 
gogue to  tug  at  Uncle  Sam's  beard.  The 
United  Kingdom  experienced  the  same  phe- 
nomenon at  the  height  of  Its  power.  If  we 
cannot  be  liked  then  we  must  strive  at 
least  to  be  respected. 

In  concluding  these  remarks  on  Pan 
American  Day  and  the  Inter-Amerlcan  sys- 
tem, I  think  It  Is  fitting  to  return  to  the 
memory  of  the  father  of  Pan  Americanism 
and  to  his  famous  "Jamaican  Letter"  of 
September  8,  1816.  In  this  letter,  81m6n 
Bolivar  writes  more  eloquently  than  I  could 
ever  speak. 


I  quote : 

"How  beautiful  It  would  be  If  the  Isthmus 
of  PanamA  could  be  for  us  what  the  Isthmus 
of  Corinth  was  for  the  Greeks!  Would  to 
God  that  some  day  we  may  have  the  good 
fortune  to  convene  here  an  august  assembly 
of  representatives  of  republics,  kingdoms 
and  empires  to  deliberate  upon  the  high 
Interest  of  peace  and  war  with  the  nations 
of  the  other  three-quarters  of  the  globe. 
This  type  of  organization  may  come  to  pass 
in  some  happier  period  of  our  generation." 


MAYOR  RICHARD  GORDON  HATCH- 
ER AND  CITY  COUNCIL  OF  GARY, 
IND..  ON  THE  VIETNAM  WAR 

(Mr.  MADDEIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
body  of  the  Record  and  to  include  a  reso- 
lution by  the  City  Council  of  Gary,  Ind.) 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I 
was  home  this  weekend  I  was  visited  by 
a  delegation  of  citizens  from  my  con- 
gressional district  who  presented  a  reso- 
lution adopted  by  the  City  Council  of 
Gary,  Ind.  The  import  of  the  resolution 
was  urging  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress to  exert  every  effort  to  bring  the 
war  in  Vietnam  to  an  Immediate  end. 

The  news  media  of  my  area,  and  I 
might  say  the  Nation,  have  more  or  less 
"played  down"  in  their  columns  that  in 
a  very  short  time  this  conflict  and  vast 
expenditure  of  the  American  taxpayers' 
money  In  Southeast  Asia  has  been  going 
on  an  increasing  degree  each  year  for 
almost  10  years. 

They  fail  to  remind  the  public  that 
the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty,  which  indi- 
rectly led  us  into  our  present  involve- 
ment, was  signed  in  1954  during  the 
Eisenhower  period  by  the  then  Secretary 
of  State,  John  Foster  Dulles. 

I  do  not  need  to  repeat  the  step-by- 
step  progress  of  our  Nation  being  en- 
meshed gradually  in  the  Asian  mainland 
troubles  until  American  boys  were  sent 
into  a  shooting  war  in  numbers  up  to 
almost  one-half  million  and  to  date  have 
suffered  approximately  41,274  casual- 
ties. The  unfortunate  situation  is  that 
over  the  recent  years  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam,  who  we  are  trying  to  protect, 
have  been  imable  to  establish  a  stable 
government  over  any  reasonable  period 
of  time  and  have  not  contributed  to  the 
kind  of  cooperation  with  our  fighting 
forces  that  will  assure  any  foreseeable 
victory. 

President  Nixon,  during  his  campaign 
In  the  fall  of  1968,  on  'ieveral  occasions 
assured  the  American  people  of  a  rapid 
termination  of  the  F  -uth  Vietnam  con- 
troversy. He  reiterhted  this  statement 
when  he  assumed  office.  Today,  the  sit- 
uation in  that  area  at  present  seems  to 
include  the  adjoining  countries  of  Laos 
and  Cambodia,  which  will  further  com- 
plicate our  Involvement  over  additional 
territory  on  the  continent  of  Asia. 

It  took  the  French  Government  almost 
15  years  to  realize  they  were  In  a  fath- 
omless war  to  which  they  could  see  no 
end,  and  withdraw. 

I,  and  many  other  citizens  of  the  Na- 
tion, endorse  President  Nixon's  statement 
of  a  year  and  4  months  ago  when  he  as- 
sured a  rapid  termination  of  the  conflict 
and  withdrawal  of  troops.  The  situation 


has  not  changed  over  this  period  of  time 
and,  according  to  a  recent  poll,  almost  80 
percent  of  the  American  people  have  sig- 
nified their  desire  for  the  return  of  our 
boys  from  Vietnam  and  surrounding 
territories. 

Generals  Thleu  and  Ky  and  the  South 
Vietnamese  Government  should  immedi- 
ately arrange  to  accept  and  support  an 
interim  coalition  government  of  all  fac- 
tions within  the  borders  of  South  Viet- 
nam and  establish  a  unified  government 
for  their  future  freedom.  Negotiation 
should  also  be  immediately  set  up  for 
the  release  of  all  American  prisoners  now 
being  held  by  the  Hanoi  Government. 

Over  the  years  our  Nation  has  sent 
billions  of  dollars  into  the  Southeast 
Asia  war.  This  has  caused  unreasonable 
sacrifices  by  the  American  people  who 
are  almost  unanimous  in  their  desire  to 
spend  this  money  for  our  many  problems 
here  at  home.  Education,  hospital,  and 
school  construction,  welfare  and  health 
needs,  housing,  highways,  and  so  forth, 
are  some  of  the  primary  and  immediate 
needs  of  millions  of  folks  living  in  urban 
areas  throughout  our  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  Include  with  my  remarks  the 
resolution  of  the  City  Council  of  Gary. 
Ind..  and  also  a  message  from  Mayor 
Richard  Gordon  Hatcher  to  the  Com- 
mon Council.  City  of  Gary.  Ind..  on  the 
war  in  Southeast  Asia: 

RESOLtmON    OF   THE   CtTT    COtTNCn,   OF    GABT, 

Ind.,  ON  TKE  Need  To  BarNC  an  Immediate 
End    to   U.S.    MnJTART    Involvement    in 

SOtTTHEAST   ASIA 

Whereas:  Our  military  Involvement  in 
Vietnam  and  elsewhere  In  South-East  Asia, 
despite  some  scaling  down  of  the  war  there, 
continues  to  take  a  heavy  toll  In  death  and 
destruction  on  both  sides,  with  the  conse- 
quent ftirther  erosion  of  our  country's  posi- 
tion abroad  and  Increased  dissension  at 
home;  and 

Whereas:  The  immense  sums  being  ex- 
pended there  and  elsewhere  for  carrying  on 
these  military  operations  are  so  desperately 
needed  here  at  home,  the  pUght  of  the  dty 
of  Gary  being  but  one  example  of  the  cost 
of  that  war — the  schools  closed;  the  welfare 
system  near  collapse,  health  and  medical 
services  hard  to  come  by  for  many  In  need; 
whole  areas  of  the  city  lying  In  waste  and 
decay — these  and  other  examples  might  be 
brought  forward  almost  without  end. 

Whereas:  The  Congress  has  before  It  pro- 
posals that  would  bring  an  end  to  the  con- 
flict in  keeping  with  our  stated  objectives 
of  assuring  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  the 
right  of  self-determination. 

Be  It  resolved:  That  the  Council  of  the 
City  of  Gary  herewith  petitions  the  President 
and  the  Congress  to  adopt  those  measures 
that  will  ensure  an  Immediate  end  to  our 
Involvement  In  the  war  In  Vietnam  and  the 
withdrawal  of  all  our  military  forces  not 
only  frcxn  that  area,  but  from  Laos  and 
Thailand  as  well;  and 

Be  It  further  resolved:  That  with  those 
steps  taken  a  re-appralsal  be  made  of  na- 
tional priorities  to  the  end  that  all  our  peo- 
ple can  once  again  go  forward,  re-unlted,  in 
pursuit  of  those  goaJs  set  before  us  over  the 
years  by  the  men  and  women  who  carried 
fcffwaid  the  vision  of  what  this  country 
might  become;  and 

Be  It  further  resolved:  That  copies  of  this 
resolutloin  be  sent  to  the  President,  and  to 
Senators  Vance  Hartke  and  Birch  Bayh,  and 
to  Representative  Ray  Madden,  and  to  the 
Mayor  of  Gary  and  the  Governor  at  Indiana. 
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Omcm  or  ths  MATom, 

Gary,  Ind. 

To:    The   Common   Council.   City   of   Gary. 

Indian*. 
From:  Mayor  Richard  Gordon  Hatcher. 
Etete:  April  7.  1970. 
Re:  Pending  Resolution  70-11. 

I  am  most  gratified  that  the  Common 
Council  of  the  City  of  Gary  has  addreeaed  It- 
self, via  resolution  to  our  Nation's  growing 
Involvement  In  the  war  In  Southeast  Asia. 
The  recent  news  from  LAoe  and  Cambodia  In- 
dicates that,  rather  than  keeping  to  Its 
promise  and  disengaging  our  forces  rapidly 
from  Vietnam,  our  Nation  has  become  In- 
volved In  warfare  In  two  more  countries  on 
the  southeast  Asian  landmass  It  therefore 
behooves  all  citizens,  and  all  bodies  repre- 
senting our  citizens,  to  speak  out  In  opposi- 
tion to  a  policy  In  southeast  Asia  which  has 
proved  disastrous  since  its  Inception. 

My  interest  In  supporting  the  resolution 
before  the  council  Is  threefold.  First,  partici- 
pation In  the  war  In  Vietnam,  and  now  In 
Laos  and  perhaps  In  Cambodia,  Is  In  and  of 
Itself  Immoral  and  harmful.  The  American 
people  have,  time  and  time  again,  shown 
that  they  want  an  end  to  otir  Involvement 
In  this  conflict.  They  have  shown  that  they 
believe,  as  they  ought  to  believe,  that  the 
affairs  of  Vietnamese,  or  Laotlons  or  Cam- 
bodians, ought  to  be  managed  by  them,  with- 
out the  Interference  of  America's  armed 
might. 

Secondly,  I  am  concerned  because  the  war 
has  been  used  as  an  excuse  which  has  kept 
a  desperately  needed  larger  portion  of  our 
national  wealth  from  being  used  for  the  so- 
lutions of  problems  faced  by  Americans  at 
home,  problems  of  the  city,  of  poor  people, 
of  environmental  pollution,  etc.  An  end  to 
our  involvement  In  the  wars  of  southeast 
Asia  will  at  least  remove  the  excuse  which  Is 
now  so  handy,  that  we  must  fund  the  war  on 
Asian  peoples  before  we  fund  the  war  on 
poverty,  on  alums,  on  unemployment,  on 
ml3educatlon  and  on  pollution.  The  war 
must  end  then,  and  end  at  once,  so  that  at 
least  the  possibility  will  exist  for  funding 
these  vital  programs. 

Thirdly,  I  am  concerned  because  the  heavi- 
est burden  of  the  war  Is  being  borne  by  poor 
people.  The  sons  of  the  middle  and  upper 
classes  can  often  find  ways  around  service  In 
Vietnam  In  far  greater  numbers  than  can 
the  sons  of  the  poor.  Therefore,  our  army  In 
Vietnam  Is  disproportionately  made  up  of 
black  people  and  of  poor  whites  and  the 
poor  people  of  Latin  American  background. 
The  Income  tax  surcharge,  a  percentage  of 
taxes  already  payed,  rests  most  heavUy  on 
poorer  people,  who  can  least  spare  any  addi- 
tional money,  especially  for  unproductive 
purpxjses,  from  their  already  Inflation- 
stretched  budgets.  Thus,  the  poor  bear  the 
weight  of  this  war  In  three  ways — more  of 
their  sons  die  in  the  war  than  of  any  other 
segment  of  the  population;  their  problems 
as  city  dwellers  are  neglected:  they  must  pay 
for  the  war  out  of  the  funds  they  cannot 
afford. 

For  these  reasons,  I  am  fully  In  concur- 
rence with  the  dty  council's  resolution  on 
".  .  .  the  need  to  bring  an  Immediate  end 
to  United  States  military  Involvement  In 
southeast  Asia".  I  congratulate  Mrs.  Mitchell. 
who  caused  the  preeentaUon  of  this  resolu- 
tion to  the  cotincll.  I  urge  council  paasage 
of  the  resolution. 

RlCHABS    GOKDON  HaTCHXB. 

Mayor. 

EDUCATIONAL  TELEVISION 

(Mr.  TIKUNAN  aaked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rkcoko  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 


Mr.  TIERNAN,  Mr,  Speaker,  it  has 
been  over  3  years  since  the  Carnegie 
Commission  published  its  report  on  edu- 
cational television.  That  report  proposed 
a  plan  that  would  free  the  Corporation 
for  Public  Broadcasting  from  the  an- 
nual Oovemment  budgeting  and  appro- 
priation procedures,  by  providing  for 
long-range  financing  through  a  manu- 
facturer's excise  tax  on  television  sets. 
It  Is  now  a  year  since  Prof.  Dick  Netzer's 
report  "Long-Range  Financing  of  Pub- 
lic Broadcasting"  was  published.  Yet,  to- 
day the  Corporation  for  Public  Broad- 
casting and  the  Chairman  of  the  FCC 
came  before  the  House  Subcommittee  on 
Communications  in  support  of  anothec, 
stopgap  piece  of  legislation.  \^ 

I  am  surprised  that  there  is  such  gen- 
eral agreement  on  the  thought  that  the 
Corporatlrai  should  not  be  subject  to  the 
yearly  ordeal  of  trying  to  cajole  Congress 
into  giving  a  paltry  sum  of  money  to  fi- 
nance its  work,  yet  that  there  Is  so 
little  action.  Congressmen,  Senators, 
FCC  Commissioners,  the  administration, 
and  a  host  of  private  concerns  have 
voiced  support  for  the  idea  of  long-term 
financing.  Most  agree  that  the  Corpora- 
tion should  not  be  subject  to  the  political 
pressures  that  year-to-year  financing 
causes.  Yet  we  continue  to  procrastinate 
on  the  formulation  of  such  plans. 

America  has  been  derelict  in  its  duty 
to  its  people.  The  Government  will  con- 
tinue to  bear  the  weight  of  this  criticism 
as  long  as  it  choses  to  relegate  educa- 
tional television  to  a  position  of  Infir- 
mity due  to  Inadequate  financing.  We  love 
to  think  of  Americans  as  the  best  edu- 
cated people  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
yet  we  fail  to  utilize  the  most  potent  in- 
structional tool  in  our  educational  ar- 
senal to  its  full  potential.  U.S.  Federal 
budget  outlays  for  education  in  1970  are 
estimated  at  $10.1  biUion  yet  the  CPB  Is 
lucky  to  get  $20  million.  Why  should  we 
expect  full  quality  Instructional  broad- 
casting when  we  allocate  such  a  meager 
sum. 

The  Carnegie  and  Netzer  studies  on 
educational  TV  have  proposed  a  num- 
ber of  long-range  financing  plans.  I 
think  it  is  time  that  we  in  Congress 
call  on  the  expertise  of  the  FCC  and  the 
Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting  to 
report  to  us  on  the  feasibility  of  these 
proposals,  so  that  next  year  we  will  have 
let^latlon  before  us  dealing  with  this 
problem. 

Sesame  Street  has  shown  that  TV  can 
be  highly  instructional  yet  Interesting. 
We  must  now  show  that  America  is  pre- 
pared to  plan  intelligently  for  the  edu- 
cational needs  of  today's  citizens.  We 
need  to  try  new  teaching  methods,  imag- 
inative technological  experiments  and  a 
host  of  other  Innovations  to  cope  with 
today's  problems. 

It  is  time  that  each  of  us  stops  passing 
the  buck  to  another  Oovemment  agency 
on  this  Issue.  We  In  Congress  will  pass 
the  needed  legislation  if  only  the  experts 
at  the  CPB.  FCC,  and  HEW  will  present 
us  with  the  most  viable  alternatives,  I 
am  today  offering  to  the  Congress  a  con- 
current resolution,  which  calls  on  these 
groups  to  formulate  reports  and  send 


them  to  us  by  October  of  this  year.  Each 
of  these  groups  Is  charged  with  dealing 
with  educational  TV — here  is  their  op- 
portunity to  bring  forth  the  expertise 
they  have. 

The  1960's  witnessed  the  advance  of 
educational  TV  as  a  broadcasting  en- 
tity— the  1970's  have  the  potential  of 
seeing  It  put  in  a  position  of  major  in- 
fluence and  prominence.  There  should 
be  no  partisanship  on  this  issue  for  we 
all  have  been  a  bit  negligent.  Let  us  now 
resolve  to  begin  the  new  decade  on  a 
positive  step. 


ARMY  TREATMENT  OP  KENNETH 
WAYNE  PHILLIPS 

(Mr.  TIERNAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  a  matter  which  I  feel  is  a  blatant  ex- 
ample of  the  frustrations  the  bureauc- 
racy, which  in  this  case  is  the  Army,  is 
perpetrating  on  our  yoimg  people. 

A  young  constituent  of  mine,  feeling 
it  wsis  his  duty  to  serve  our  country,  en- 
listed in  the  Army  for  3  years  in  October 
of  1966,  fully  aware  of  the  responsibilities 
such  an  act  entailed  and  expecting  to  be 
discharged  In  October  1969.  Approxi- 
mately 9  months  later  he  was  caught  in 
a  whirlpool  from  which  he  has  not  been 
able  to  escape. 

In  April  of  1967,  Kenneth  Wayne  Phil- 
lips, was  ordered  to  Fort  Dix,  N.J.,  for 
shipment  to  Germany,  an  assignment  he 
willingly  accepted.  While  preparing  to 
go  overseas,  he  was  told  that  his  records 
had  been  lost  and  he  should  go  to  this 
home  address  on  record  and  wait  for 
further  notification.  In  the  pursuing 
months  and  years,  Mr.  Phillips  made 
numerous  efforts  to  contact  the  Army.  At 
one  point,  he  drove  to  Fort  Dix,  but  was 
told  he  did  not  belong  there  and  was  not 
even  allowed  to  spend  the  night  on  the 
base. 

For  2  years  Mr.  Phillips  coped  with 
military  InefiQclency,  callousness,  and  a 
basic  disregard  for  Justice.  For  2  years 
Mr.  Phillips  was  technically  employed  by 
the  U.S.  Army,  but  received  no  pay,  and 
was  unable  to  assume  another  Job.  Fi- 
nally, in  Jime  of  1969,  exactly  2  years 
after  he  was  sent  home,  he  was  ordered 
to  Fort  Devens,  Mass.,  where  unbeliev. 
able  as  it  may  sound,  he  was  charged 
with  being  on  excessive  leave  and  it  was 
recommended  that  he  be  retained  In  the 
Army  until  January  1972. 

In  February  of  1970, 1  became  involved 
in  this  case.  On  the  13th  of  that  month 
I  sent  a  telegram  to  1st  Army  Head- 
quarters requesting  further  considera- 
tion. In  following  through  on  this  re- 
quest, I  kept  getting  reports  that  the 
records  had  been  misplaced  or  misfUed 
and  I  began  to  feel  to  a  small  degree  the 
frustration  of  Mr.  Phillips.  It  is  now,  2 
months  since  I  started  my  investigation. 
Today,  I  was  informed  that  Mr.  Phillips' 
papers  were  sent  from  Fort  Benjamin 
Harrison  to  the  Bureau  of  Separation 
tuid  Retirement  on  March  31.  They  have 
still  not  been  received  in  Washington.  If 
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this  was  an  isolated  incident,  it  might  be 
accepted,  but  it  has  become  the  rule 
rather  than  the  exception.  Gentlemen, 
these  papers  have  been  "lost"  at  Port 
Meade,  at  Fort  Benjamin  Harrison,  and 
now  at  the  Bureau  of  Separation. 

I  contend  that  Mr.  Phillips'  contract 
with  the  Army  expired  in  October  of 
1969.  Yet,  he  is  still  In  the  Army  and  has 
been  told  he  will  have  to  serve  until  1972 
to  make  up  the  time  lost — time  lost 
through  no  fault  of  his  own. 

I  have  just  received  the  following  let- 
ter from  Fort  E>evens.  This  is  absurd 
and  it  cannot  be  allowed  to  continue. 

Ann.  10,  1970. 

Hon.   ROBKKT   O.   TmNAN,  i 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.  ' 

DxAk  Ma.  TizaNAN:  This  Is  In  further 
reply  to  your  Inquiry  In  behalf  of  Private 
Kenneth  W.  Phillips,  a  member  of  the  SSSnd 
Personnel   Services   Company,  Fort  Devens. 

In  view  of  the  length  of  time  since  our 
last  correspondence,  we  felt  It  was  necessary 
to  advise  you  that  we  have  not  received  a 
determination  from  the  Department  of  the 
Army.  Please  be  assured  that  as  soon  as  a 
determination  Is  made  you  will  be  promptly 
advised.  I 

Sincerely,  I 

W.  F.  Blkileb,  Jr., 
Major,  AGC,  Adjutant  General. 


CONGRATULA-nONS  TO  PRIZE-WIN- 
NING EDITORIAL  ON  HIGHWAY 
SAFETY  FROM  THE  CLARION,  PA., 
NEWS 

(Mr.  SAYLOR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
a  great  deal  of  pride  that  I  bring  to  your 
attention  an  editorial  entitled  "Will  Im- 
prove This  Road  19??"  from  the  Clarion, 
Pa.,  News.  The  editorial,  though  deplet- 
ing a  grim  and  senseless  tragedy,  won 
the  third-place  award  In  the  American 
Trucking  Association's  annual  newspa- 
per competition  for  highway  safety 
writing. 

The  authors  of  the  editorial  are  Miss 
B.  L.  Bartley  and  Mr.  W.  L.  Smith,  pres- 
ent and  former  editors  of  the  Clarion 
News  which  Is  published  In  my  congres- 
sional district. 

Each  year  the  ATA  sponson,  a  nation- 
wide competition  to  recognize  newspaper 
writers  who  have  made  outstanding  con- 
tributions to  highway  safety.  An  appro- 
priate ceremony  was  held  here  in  Wash- 
ington on  April  9  at  which  time  Miss 
Bartley  and  Mr.  Smith  were  presented 
with  a  $300  check,  certificates,  and  com- 
memorative plaques. 

It  is  strange,  sad,  and  true,  that 
Americans  evidence  an  almost  total  "un- 
concern" with  the  daily  carnage  on  our 
highways.  Traffic  "accidents"  are  some- 
thing that  happen  to  "the  other  guy." 
The  grim  statistics  prove  otherwise  but 
who  Is  listening? 

Thanks  to  the  efforts  of  the  ATA  and 
courageous  writers  like  Bartley  and 
Smith,  the  public  Is  being  made  aware 
of  the  necessity  for  highway  planning 
and  construction  to  cut  down  on  the 
kinds  of  tragedies  reported  in  the  edi- 


torial. Thanks  to  the  organization's  rec- 
ognition of  newspaper  writers,  the  pro- 
gram to  make  the  public  aware  of  high- 
way hazards  is  receiving  the  kind  of  press 
treatment  it  deserves.  No  one  likes  to 
write  about  tragedy  but  those  that  must 
deserve  the  accolades  granted  by  the 
ATA. 

Having  driven  Clarion's  "murderous 
road"  more  times  ttian  I  like  to  admit,  I 
know  from  personal  experience  what 
Bartley  and  Smith  are  writing  about. 
They  end  their  editorial  with  the  plain- 
tive cry,  "how  many  more  must  die  before 
somebody  actually  does  something"  to 
Improve  the  road? 

Such  a  question  Is  valid  for  too  many 
of  our  roads — and  not  Just  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  public  has  been  warned;  the 
highway  department  has  been  warned; 
the  next  step  Is  up  to  you  and  I — ^In  every 
State — Eis  citizen  road  users. 

The  prize-winning  editorial  Is  repro- 
duced below : 

Wm.  IJCFROVX  This  Roao  19?7 

For  reasons  presently  unknown — and  prob- 
ably never  to  be  known  with  certainty — a  car 
left  Route  322  at  the  end  of  the  Route  322 
bridge  on  Monday  afternoon,  rolled  over  and 
plunged  Into  18  feet  of  water. 

But  the  elderly  man  and  woman  who 
drowned  on  Monday  afternoon,  on  the  54th 
anniversary  of  their  marriage,  did  not  die  be- 
cause of  brake-failure  or  recklessness,  but  be- 
cause of  deadly  grades,  the  dogleg  curves  and 
the  narrow  bridge  decks  which  are  the  built- 
in  hazards  of  the  state's  "horse-and-buggy" 
bridges  across  the  Clarion  here.  Monday's 
deaths  were  the  latest  In  a  long,  grim  list, 

TTius,  the  death-car's  driver  had  undoubt- 
edly traveled  Clarion's  murderovis  River  Hills 
many  times,  had  certainly  crossed  the  too- 
narrow  bridge  many  times,  had  perforce 
twisted  around  the  dog-leg  approaches  many 
times.  The  elderly  couple  who  died  on  Mon- 
day are  well-known  to  many  Clarion  people, 
had  often  patronized  Clarion  business-places; 
their  home  was  only  25  miles  away. 

They  died  on  Monday — Just  as  tragically, 
just  as  needlessly,  as  If  they  had  never  before 
seen  our  built-in  death-traps  at  the  river. 

As  has  happened  here  so  many  times  be- 
fore, the  community  was  shocked.  The  chill- 
ing words,  "There's  a  car  in  the  river  at  the 
322  bridge!"  always  trigger  a  familiar  chain- 
reaction  here.  People  hearing  the  news  called 
their  homes  to  make  sure  of  loved  ones' 
whereabouts  and  safety;  volunteer  firemen 
dropped  their  workaday  tasks  and  sped  to 
the  rlverbank;  several  policemen  and  citizens 
risked  their  lives  on  the  river.  In  Its  dark 
depths  or  on  Its  precipitous  bank — to  recover 
two  cold,  lifeless  bodies. 

Several  people  heard  an  aged  woman's 
shrill,  pathetic,  hopeless  cry  for  help  as  the 
car  rolled  Into  the  water  and  sank;  the 
bubbles  and  oil  and  the  mud  came  slowly  up; 
a  sheared-off  strip  of  chrome-plated  metsd 
shone  from  the  thicket  from  which  the  roll- 
ing car  had  catapulted  off  the  bank. 

Frank  and  Teresa  Reglna,  78  and  74,  thus 
suddenly  became  two  more  highway-acci- 
dent statistics.  The  News  charges  that  their 
sudden  projection  Into  the  horde  of  Penn- 
sylvania's traffic  dead  was  peculiarly  unnec- 
essary. 

R^nk  Reglna — who  was  almost  certainly 
driving  the  oar — was  driving  In  a  known, 
familiar  situation  when  bis  car's  brakes 
failed;  he  apparently  thoiigbt  he  saw  a  way 
out  of  the  dilemma,  took  a  desperate  chance, 
steered  straight  across  traffic  emerging  from 
a  busy,  "blind"  bridge  on  his  right,  boimoed 
straight  down  a  rough,  narrow  lane.  He  and 
hla  wife  were  to  live  only  a  few  seconds 
longer,  because  here  hla  luck  ran  out,  the  car 


became  unmanageable.  It  rolled  over,  tlie 
river's  water  closed  over  it. 

Had  the  Route  322  bridge's  approaches  been 
safer,  more  suited  to  today's  cars  and  traffic, 
wider,  straighter,  less  fraught  with  old,  buUt- 
In  danger — ^then  this  latest  victim  would  have 
steered  his  free -rolling  car  easily  out  onto 
a  wide  and  level  bridge  and  would  have 
stopped — alive . 

We've  now  had  three  veblcle-caiised  drown- 
ings here  within  four  months  and  four  days; 
and  preceding  these  latest  deaths,  there  have 
been  scores  of  other,  all-too-slmllar  ones. 
Of  the  three  most-recent  fatalities,  all  were 
needless.  In  that  none  was  caused  by  Irre- 
sponsible or  reckless  driving,  and  \n  that  the 
old,  built-in  hazards  of  the  Inadequate 
bridges  were  primary  factors. 

There  are  many,  many  places  within  the 
Commonwealth  where  the  tragic  statistics 
grow  much  faster  than  they  do  at  our  deadly 
bridges.  It's  true.  The  accident  statisticians 
In  Harrl£burg  can  point  to  notorious  stretches 
of  roadway  In  Pennsylvania  which  cost  more 
Uves  m  a  month  than  will  our  bridges  and 
their  dogleg  curves  In  a  term  of  years. 

But,  let's  face  It;  we  kill  our  share,  and 
most  of  them  needlessly  since  the  old,  basic 
factor  In  all  these  deaths  could  be  cor- 
rected— with  the  exp>endlture  of  some  money. 

As  we  drive  In  Pennsylvania,  we  all  see 
those  Highway  Department  signs  which  tell 
us  about  our  "highway  dollars  at  work"  and 
which  say.  In  others  places,  "Will  improve 
this  road  In  1970." 

How  many  more  needless  death-statistics 
must  we  compile,  here  on  our  doorstep,  be- 
fore some  of  those  highway  dollars  do  some 
essential,  life-saving  work  for  us? 

How  many  more  miist  die  before  somebody 
actually  does  something? 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Dellenback  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford)  on  account  of  illness — 
hospitalized  in  Bethesda  Naval  Hospital. 

Mr.  Pathak  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
BcGGs)  for  today  on  account  of  official 
business. 

Mr.  Hanna  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Sisk) 
for  today  on  account  of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Scott  for  1  hour,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Burke  of  Florida)  to  re- 
vise and.extend  their  remarks  and  in- 
clude exr-aneous  material : ) 

Mr.  CoNTE  for  20  minutes,  April  16. 

Mr.  EsCh  f  or  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  MiUER  of  Ohio  for  5  minutes, 
today.  ^ 

Mr.  HoGAN  for  10  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Alexander)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material: ) 

Mr.  Gonzalez  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Farbstein  for  20  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarics  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Bktts.  and  to  Include  extraneous 
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material  In  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
today  on  HJi.  16311. 

Mr.  Bykkxs  of  Wisconsin  during  gen- 
eral debate  on  HJi.  16311.  to  Include  ex- 
traneous material,  charts  and  other 
tabular  matter. 

Mr.  Landrum  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  made  on  House  Resolution  916. 

Members  speaking  m  general  debate  on 
HJI.  16311  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Mills) 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and 
include  tables,  charts,  and  other  extra- 
neous matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Burks  of  Florida)  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  DuMCAN. 

Mr.  Wtman. 

Mr.  Rhodes  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Bush. 

Mr.  PntDLiY  in  two  instances. 
«    Mr.  WiNW. 

Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  MrxRS. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Hansim  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  DcRwiNsxi  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Reid  of  New  York. 

Mr.    SCHERLE. 
ROBISON. 

Ayrxs. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Nelsxm  in  three  Instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Alexandkx)  and  to  include 
extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Pepper. 

Mr.  Jacobs. 

Mr.  RooNEY  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  McCarthy  In  three  instances. 

Mrs.  Orcttiths  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  CrOKZALxz  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Kluczynsxi  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Burkx  of  Massachusetts  in 
instances. 

Mr.  Patman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Yatron  in  two  instances. 

Mr.    Daniel    of    Virginia    in 
instances. 

Mr.  Marsh. 

Mr.  Hawkins  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Baring  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Albert. 

Mr.  Matsttnaca. 

Mr.  O'Neill  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Alexander. 

Mr.  Ryan  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 

Mr.  Priedel  in  iv^o  instances. 

Mr.  Dincell. 

Mr.  Vanix  in  two  instances. 


Mr. 
Mr. 


two 


three 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows : 

S.  2816.  An  act  to  assist  the  States  In  de- 
veloping a  plan  for  the  provision  of  compre- 
hensive services  to  persons  afTpcted  by  mental 
ret.irdatlon  and  other  develoT>inental  disa- 
bilities originating  in  childhood,  to  assist  the 
States  In  the  provision  oi  such  services  In 
accordance  with  such  plan,  to  assist  In  the 
construction  of  facilities  to  provide  the  serv- 
ices needed  to  carry  out  such  plan,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Cooimeree. 


S.  3037  An  act  to  amend  section  315  of  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934  with  respect  to 
equal-time  requlrejaents  for  candidates  for 
public  office,  and  for  other  purpoaes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 


MOTION  TO  ADJOURN  OFFERED  BY 
MR.  HAYS 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  noes  appeared  to  have  It. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  Justice  Douglas  has  been  on  the 
Bench  for  a  great  many  years,  and  he 
can  wait  for  one  more  night.  I  have  not 
had  my  dlimer. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  count. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  willing 
to  withhold  my  motion  if  the  gentleman 
wants  to  ask  permission  to  insert  his  re- 
marks, but  obviously  all  these  speeches 
were  written  by  the  same  author,  and  I 
do  not  think  we  ought  to  have  to  sit  here 
and  listen  to  them. 

Mr.  SCOTT  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  yield,  my  remarks  will  not  take 
more  than  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  have  been  hearing  that 
for  a  long  time  now. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  a 
point  of  special  privilege. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  There  is  a 
motion  pending. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  insist  on  the 
point  of  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  insists  on  the  point  of 
order. 

E\'idently  a  quorum  Is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  d(X)rs, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  81,  nays  75,  not  voting  274, 
as  follows: 

(Roll  No.  80] 
TEAS— 81 


A<1air 
Albert 
Avres 
Bell.  Calif. 
Berry 
Brasco 
Brlnkley 
Burke.  Mass. 
Bu3h 
Clausen. 
DonH. 
ColUna 
Colmer 
runiiin^ham 
Davis.  Wis. 
Dennis 
Derwlnskl 
Deviiie 
Downing 
Oulskl 
Evans,  Colo. 
Fish 

Ford.  Oerald  R.  Patten 
Frledel  Perkins 

Oonzalez  PhUbln 

Gray  Pickle 

Oreen,  Oreg.       Plmle 
Orover  Poaga 


Haley 

Hays 

Henderson 

Hiini^ate 

Hunt 

Jacobs 

Jones,  Ala 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Kazen 

McClory 

McEwen 

Klahon 

Bfann 

Matsunaga 

Mayne 

Michel 

MUler.  Ohio 

Mmiah 

Nelaen 

CHara 

O'Konsld 

O'Neal.  Oa. 


Podell         I 

Pollock       ' 

Price,  ni. 

P\iclnskl 

Randall 

Reld.  111. 

Re  If  el 

RoRera.  Colo. 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Roudebusta 

Ruth 

Scberle 

Scott 

Skubltz 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Stratton 

Taylor 

Vanlk 

Watklns 

Whttehurat 

Winn 

Wold 

Wydler 

Zwacb 


Artdabbo 
Anderson. 

Calif. 
Belcher 
Bennett 
Dray 

Brotzman 
Brown,  Ohio 
Burllson.  Mo. 
Caffery 
Camp 

Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Clawaon.  Del 
Cleveland 
Corman 
Culver 
Daniels.  N.J. 
Dickinson 
Duncan 
Eckhardt 
Flowers 
Flynt 
Foley 
Ford. 

William  D. 


NATS— 78 

Foreman 
Fountain 
Frey 

Gnllaf;her 
Gilbert 
Grlffln 
Hai^n 
Hall 

Hammer- 
schmldt 
Harrington 
Hastings 
Hechler.  W.  Va. 
Helstoskl 
Hogan 
Horton 
Hoemer 
Johnson,  Calif. 
Jonas 
Jones,  N.C. 
Koch 

Landgrebe 
Uoyd 
McCarthy 
Mink 
MlnshaU 


Mlzell 

Myers 

Natcber 

Obey 

Rarlck 

Roybal 

Ryan 

St.  Onge 

Saylor 

Schadet>erK 

Slack 

Smitb,  Iowa 

Snyder 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stokes 

Stubblefleld 

Symington 

Thompson.  Oa. 

Wampler 

Watson 

Wiggins 

Wyatt 

Wylle 

Wyman 

Zlon 


NOT  VOTING— 274 


Abbltt 

Abemetby 

Adams 

Alexander 

Anderson,  III. 

Anderson. 

Tenn. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Arends 
Ash  brook 
Ashley 
Asplnall 
Baring 
Barrett 
Beau.  Md. 
BetU 
BevlU 
Blaggl 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
Blanton 
Blatnlk 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bow 

Brademas 
Brock 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brown,  (Tallf. 
Brown.  Mich. 
BroybUl,  N.C. 
Broyhlll,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burton,  Calif. 
Burton,  Utah 
Button 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Byrnes.  Wis. 
Cabell 
Carey 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Celler 
Chlsholm 
Clancy 
aark 
Clay 
Cohelan 
CoUler 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyera 
Corbett 
Coughlln 
Cowger 
Cramer 
Crane 
Daddarlo 
Daniel,  Va. 
Davla,Ga. 
Dawson 
delaOaraa 
Delaney 
DeUenback 
Denney 
Dent 


Dlggs 

Dlngell 

Donohue 

Dom 

Dowdy 

Dwyer 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Edwards,  La. 

EUberg 

Erienborn 

Each 

Eshleman 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

FaUon 

Parbeteln 

Fascell 

Felghan 

Flndley 

Fisher 

Flood 

Fraser 

Frellnghuysen 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Fuqua 

GalllUnakU 

Garmatz 

Gaydos 

Oettys 

Glalmo 

Gibbons 

Goldwater 

Goodling 

Green,  Pa. 

GrUBths 

Gross 

Gubser 

Gude 

Hal  pern 

Hamilton 

HaiUey 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Harsba 

Harvey 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

H«bert 

Heckler,  Blass. 

Hicks 

HollAeld 

Howard 

HuU 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kee 

Keith 

King 

Kirwan 

Kleppe 

Klucsyiukl 

KuykendaU 

Kyi 

Kyroe 

Landrum 

Langen 

Latu 

Laggatt 


Lennon 

Long,  La. 

Long.  Md. 

Lowensteln 

Lujan 

Lukens 

McCloskey 

McClure 

McCuUoch 

kfcOade 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McFaU 
McKneallj 
McMUlan 
Macdonald. 

Mass. 
MacGregor 
Madden 
MaUlUrd 
Marsh 
Martin 
Matlilas 
May 
Meeds 
Melcher 
MeskUl 
litlkva 

Miller.  CaUf. 
Mills 
Mlze 

Mollohan 
Monagan 
Montgomery 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Blorse 
Morton 
Mosher 


Murphy,  m. 

Murphy,  N.T. 

Nedzl 

Nichols 

NU 

Olsen 

O'NelU,  Mass. 

Ottlnger 

Passman 

Patman 

Felly 

Pepper 

Pettis 

Pike 

Poff 

Powell 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Price.  Tex. 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Purcell 

Qule 

QuUlen 

RaUsback 

Reee 

Reld.  N.T. 

Reuse 

Rhodes 

Rlegle 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Roblson 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rooney,  N.T. 
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Rooney,  Pa. 

steed 

Waldle 

Rosenthal 

Stellar,  Ariz. 

Watts 
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morrow,  Thursday,  April  16,  1970,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Messrs.  SCOTT.  GERALD  R.  FORD. 
ALBERT,  POAGE,  RANDALL,  MANN, 
PICKLE.  FRIEDEL,  O'HARA,  ROSTEN- 
KOWSKI,  PATTEN,  DULSKI,  MAHON, 
PHILBIN,  PERKINS.  TAYLOR,  RUTH, 
PRICE  of  niinois.  WYDLER,  GROVER, 
PIRNIE.  Mrs.  RETID  of  Illinois,  and 
Messrs.  WHITEHURST,  POLLOCK, 
DENNIS,  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin,  MICHEL. 
ROTH,  STANTON.  EVANS  of  Colorado, 
JONES  of  Tennessee.  GRAY.  STAG- 
GERS. NELSEN,  WINN,  BUSH,  JACOBS, 
Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon,  and  Messrs. 
REIFEL,  ZWACH,  KAZEN,  McEWEN, 
DON  H.  CLAUSEN,  VANIK,  BURKE  of 
Massachusetts,  and  O'NEAL  of  Georgia 
changed  their  votes  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

PARUAMENTABT     INQtTIRT 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPELAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman will  state  his  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  there  is  no  quorum  present, 
and  there  is  a  negative  vote,  what  is  the 
action  of  the  Chair? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Chair 
will  state  that  the  action  of  the  Chair 
Is  to  wait  until  a  quorum  appears. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  M  no 
quoriun  appears,  then  what? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Chair 
will  state  that  if  a  quorum  does  not  ap- 
pear, then  the  House  operates  imder  the 
automatic  rule  that  they  would  bring  the 
Members  in. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Is  a  mo- 
tion in  order  to  go  out  and  arrest  the 
Members  and  bring  them  in? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  the 
rule,  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  would  bring 
the  Members  in. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Thank 
you,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Messrs.  CUNNINGHAM,  MILLER  of 
Ohio.  ROUDEBUSH,  HALEY,  BERRY, 
BELL  of  California,  SKUBITZ,  O'KON- 
SKI.  DERWmSKI,  WOLD,  COLLINS, 
PUCINSKI.  and  ROGERS  of  Colorado 
changed  their  votes  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  KOCH  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened* 


ADJOURNMEINT 

Accordingly  (at  9  o'clock  and  51  min- 
utes pjn.)  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
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EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1925.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  Pres- 
ident, transmitting  a  revised  report  correct- 
ing the  report  transmitted  April  14,  1970,  on 
the  operation  of  the  limitation  on  1970  out- 
lays, pursuant  to  section  401  of  the  Second 
Supplemental  Appropriation,  1969  (Public 
Law  91-47)  (H.  Doc.  No.  91-310);  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and  ordered 
to  be  printed. 

1926.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  results  of  the  examination  of 
financial  statements  of  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  for  fiscal  year  1969.  purstiant  to 
31  U.S.C.  841  (H.  Doc.  No.  91-309);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 

1927.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  his  annual  report  for  fiscal  year 
1969;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1928.  A  letter  from  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral, transmitting  a  copy  of  the  revenue  and 
cost  analysis  report  for  fiscal  year  1969,  pur- 
suant to  39  U.S.C.  2331;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

1929.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  an  explanation  of 
legislative  proposals  for  accelerated  payment 
of  gift  and  estate  taxes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXU,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  ADAIR: 

HJI.  16999.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  an  In- 
come tax  deduction  for  additions  to  reserves 
for  estimated  air  and  water  pollution  control 
expenses;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

HJI.  17000.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  an  Income  tax 
deduction  for  depreciation  on  capital  expen- 
ditures Incurred  In  connecting  residential 
sewer  lines  to  municipal  sewer  sjrstems;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BEVILL: 

H.R.  17001.  A  bill  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  in  textile  articles  and  articles  of  leather 
footwear,  and  for  other  pvirposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BIESTER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Steigeb  of  Wisconsin) : 

H.R.  17002.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Federal 
Credit  Union  Act  to  assist  In  meeting  the 
savings  and  credit  needs  of  low-Income  per- 
sons; to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

ByMr.  COULIER; 

HJI.  17003.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  In  textile  articles  and  articles  of  leather 
footwear  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia: 

H.R.  17004.  A  bill  to  exclude  from  gross  in- 
come the  first  $750  of  interest  received  on 
deposits  m  thrift  Institutions;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 


By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Moss,  Mr.  EcKHABOT,  Mr.  Mttbpht  of 
New  York,  Mr.  Roonet  of  Pennsyl- 
vania.  Mr.   Ottinceb,   Mr.   Tiernan, 
Mr.  AODABBo,  Mr.  Anoebson  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Bingham,  Mr.  Boland,  Mr. 
Brasco,  Mr.  Broomfield,  Mr.  Brown 
of  California,  Mr.  BirrroN,  Mr.  Btrne 
of  Pennsylvania,  Mrs.  Chisholm,  Mr. 
Clat,  Mr.  CoRMAN,  Mr.  Daddario,  Mr. 
Edwards  of  California,  Mr.  Wn.LiAM 
D.  Ford,  Mr.  Frey,   Mr.  Fxtlton  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  Mr.  Gau.agheb)  : 
H.R.  17005.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Pack- 
aging and  Labeling  Act  to  reqvure  a  packaged 
perishable  food  to  bear  a  label  specifying  the 
date  after  which  it  is  not  to  be  sold  for  con- 
sumption as  food;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Moss,  Mr.  Halpebn,  Mr.  Harrington, 
Mr.  Hathaway,  Mr.  Helstoski,  Mr. 
HoRTON,     Mr.    Jacobs,     Mr.    Koch, 
Mr.  LowENSTEiN,  Mr.  Matsunaga,  Mr. 
MiKVA,  Mr.  Miller  of  California,  Mr. 
Moorhead,  Mr.  Olsen,  Mr.  O'Neill  of 
Massachusetts,      Mr.      Pepper,      Mr. 
Pike,  Mr.  Podell,  Mr.  Powell,  Mr. 
Rees,   Mr.   Redss,   Mr.   Rodino,   Mr. 
Roe,  and  Mr.  Ryan)  : 
H.R.  17006.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Pack- 
aging and  Labeling  Act  to  require  a  pack- 
aged perishable  food  to  bear  a  label  specify- 
ing the  date  after  which  it  is  not  to  be  sold 
for  consumption  as  food;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Moss,  Mr.  St.  Onge,  Mr.  Scheuzr, 
Mr.  TuNNEY,  Mr.  Udall,  Mr.  Charles 
H.  Wilson,  and  Mr.  Yates)  : 
H.R.  17007.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Pack- 
aging and  Labeling  Act  to  require  a  pack- 
aged perishable  food  to  bear  a  label  specifying 
the  date  after  which  It  is  not  to  be  sold  for 
consumption  as  food;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  FINDLEY: 
HJI.  17008.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  investment  tax  credit  few 
small  businesses,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  FISH: 
HJI.  17009.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  increase  the  rates  and 
income  limitations  relating  to  payment  of 
pension  and  parents'  dependency  and  Indem- 
nity compensation,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee : 
HJI.  17010.  A  bill  to  preserve,  for  purposes 
of  study  and  research,  nationally  televised 
news  and  public  Interest  programs;  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.   GARMATZ    (for  himself,   Mr. 
Clark,  Mr.  Lennon,  Mr.  Ketth,  and 
Mr.  Grover)  : 
HJI.  17011.  A  biU  to  require  load  lines  on 
U.S.  vessels  engaged  In  foreign  voyages  and 
foreign  vessels  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

By  Mr.  GETTTS: 
HJI.  17012.  A  bill  to  exclude  from  gross  in- 
come the  first  $750  of  Interest  received  on 
deposits  in  thrift  Institutions;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mrs.  GRIFFITHS: 
HJI.  17013.  A  biU  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  In  textile  articles  and  articles  of  leather 
footwear,   and   for   other   purposes;    to   the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HANNA  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Van  Deerun)  : 
H.R.  17014.  A  bill  to  create  marine  sanc- 
tuaries from  leasing  pursuant  to  the  Outer 
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Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  in  areas  off  the 
coast  of  California  adjacent  to  State-owned 
submerged  lands  when  such  State  suspends 
leasing  of  such  submerged  lands  for  mineral 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HENDERSON  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Lbnnon.  Mr.  Tatlos,  Mr.  Oalj»tai«a- 
Kis,  and  Mr.  Jonks  of  North  Caro- 
lina) : 
H.R.   17016.  A  bill  to  provide  for  ordorly 
trade  in  textile  articles  and  articles  of  leather 
footwear  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  JARMAN: 
HJl.    17016.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Hazardous    Substances    Act    to    provide    for 
chlld-reslstant  packaging  to  protect  children 
from  serious  personal  Injury  or  serious  illness 
resulting  from  handling,  using,  or  ingesting 
any  hazardous  substance,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  QUILLEN : 
HJl.  17017.  A  biU  to  extend  to  aU  tinmar- 
rled  Individxials  the  full  tax  benefits  of  in- 
come splitting  now  enjoyed  by  married  indi- 
viduals filing  Joint  returns;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  RIVERS: 
H.R.  17018.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  long- 
term  chartering  of  ships  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI : 
HJl.    17019    A   bill   to   amend   the   Public 
Health  Service  Act.  the  Federal  Food.  Drug 
and  Cosmetic   Act.   the  Community   Mental 
Health  Centers  Act.  and  other  acts  to  estab- 
lish a  comprehensive  program  to  deal  with 
narcotic  addiction  and  drug  abuse,  to  provide 
for   control    of    marihuana,    and    for   other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ROTTDEBUSH: 
H.R.  noao.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  mailing  at  no 
cost  to  the  sender  of  first-class  letter  mall 
containing  Federal  income  tax  returns  and 
certain  related  matter;  to  the  Committee  on 
Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr  ST.  ONCE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
DAVts  of  Georgia,  Mr.  OALLACHxa,  Mr. 
Hau..  Mt.  Mttspht  of  Illinois) : 
HJl.  17021.  A  bill  to  provide  for  orderly  trade 
in  textile  articles  and  articles  of  leather  foot- 
wear, and  for  ottter  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SCHADEBERO: 
HJl.  17022.  A  bill  to  retain  May  30  as  Me- 
morial Day   and   November   11   as  Veterans 
Day;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DXTLSKI: 
HJl.  17023.  A  bill  to  extend  to  all  unmar- 
ried individuals  the  full  tax  benefits  of  in- 
come splitting  now  enjoyed  by  married  in- 
dividuals filing  Joint  returns;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ESHLEMAN: 
HJl.  17024.  A  bill  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  in  textile  articles  and  articles  of  leather 
footwear  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Moss,  and  Mr.  Hawkins)  : 
H.R.  17025.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Pack- 
aging and  Labeling  Act  to  require  a  pack- 
aged perishable  food  to  bear  a  label  speci- 
fying the  date  after  which  it  is  not  to  be  sold 
for  consumption  as  food:  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  FUQUA  (for  himself.  Mr.  Nkl- 

ssN,  and  ISi.  AanNXTHT) : 

HJl.   17026.  A  bill  -to  amend  the  District 

of   Columbia   Cooperative   Association   Act; 

to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 

bU. 

By  Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania: 
HJl.   17027.  A  bill  to  provide  Federal  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  help  cities  and  com- 


munities of  the  United  States  develop  and 
carry  out  Intensive  local  programs  to  detect 
and  treat  Incidents  of  lead-based  paint  poi- 
soning: to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HOG  AN: 
H.R.  17028.  A  bill  to  authorize  voluntary 
withholding  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  In- 
come taxes  in  the  case  of  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  QUILLEN : 
H.R.  17029.   A   bill   to   provide   for   orderly 
trade  In  textile  articles  and  articles  of  leather 
footwear,   and   for   other   purposes;    to   the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  REID  of  New  York: 
H.R.  17030.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act;  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL: 
HJl.  17031.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  a  study  of 
the  extent  and  enforcement  of  State  laws 
and  regulations  governing  the  operation  of 
youth  camps:  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

By   Mr.   ST.   ONGE    (for   himself.   Mr. 
Button.  Mrs.  Cmisholm,  Mr.  Cowcza, 
Mr.  Dadoasio,  Mr.  Dices,  Mr.  Eowabss 
of  California,  Mr.  Esch,  lifr.  Gold- 
WATEx.  Mr.  Hamilton,  Mrs.  Hecklkb 
of  liaasachusetu.  Mr.  Hklatosxi,  Mr. 
WlTM.   Mr.    HowAxo,   Mr.    Huncate. 
Mr.  Koch.  Blr.  Long  of   Loiiialana, 
B^  MacObcco*.  Mr.  McKnkallt,  Mr. 
MncvA,   Mr.    Moixohan,   itx.   Mooa- 
Reao.  Mr.  MtTiPHT  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Nn.  and  Mr.  PxaKms) : 
HJl.  17033.  A  bill  to  extend  to  all  immar- 
rled  Individuals  the  full  tax  benefits  of  In- 
come   splitting    now    enjoyed    by    married 
Individuals  filing  Joint  returns:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By   Mr.   ST.   ONGE    (for   himself.   Mr. 
BaowN  of  California.  Mr.  Dxtlski.  Mr. 
PowziA.  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  St  Gebmain. 
Mr.  Waldib.  and  Mr.  Widnau.)  : 
H.R.  17033.  A  bill  to  extend  to  all  unmar- 
ried Individuals  the  full  tax  benefits  of  in- 
come   splitting    now    enjoyed    by    married 
individuals  filing  Joint  returns;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  VANIK: 
H.R.  17034.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Pack- 
aging and  Labeling  Act  to  require  a  packaged 
perishable  food   to   bear  a  label   specifying 
the  date  after  which  it  is  not  to  be  sold  for 
consumption:   to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  WHALLET : 
H.R.  17035.  A   bill   to  provide  for  orderly 
trade    in    textile    articles    and    articles    of 
leather   footwear,    and    for   other   purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H  R.  17036.  A  bill  to  extend  to  all  unmar- 
ried Individuals  the  full  tax  benefits  of  in- 
come now  enjoyed  by  married  Individuals 
filing  Joint  returns;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio  (for  himself. 
Mr.     Halpehn,    Mr.     Hastimcs.    Mr. 
LcKXNS,  and  Mr.  Watson)  : 
H.J.  Res.  1172.  Joint    resolution    proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  with  respect  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  HANLEY: 
H.J.  Res.  1173.  Joint    resolution    authoriz- 
ing the  President  to  proclaim  National  Vol- 
unteer Firemen's  Week  from  September  19. 
1970,  to  September  26,  1970;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SCHWENOEL  (for  hlmseU,  Mr. 
Matne,  Mr.  Ktl.  Mr.  Gaoss,  and  Mr. 
TAfT) : 
H.  Con.  Res.  574.  Concurrent  resolution  pro- 
viding that  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 


States  be  Invited  to  address  a  joint  session 
of  Congress  en  the  state  of  the  judiciary; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
ByMr.  MINSHALL: 

H.  Res.  918.  Resolution  to  provide  an  annu- 
al appropriation  for  cancer  research;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  ROTH   (for  himself  and  Mr. 
AOAIK)  : 

H.  Res.  919.  Resolution  expressing  the  sup- 
port of  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
respect  to  the  Strategic  Arms  Limitation 
Talks,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  JACOBS; 

H.  Res.  920.  Resolution  Impeaching  Wil- 
liam O.  Douglas,  Associate  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  of  high 
crimes  and  misdemeanors  In  office;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  DANIEL  of  Virginia: 

HJl.  17037.  A  bill  to  confer  Jurisdiction  on 
the  Cotirt  of  Claims  to  hear,  determine,  and 
render  Judgment  upon  the  claim  of  the 
estate  of  the  late  R.  Gordon  Finney,  Jr.;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  GUBSER: 

H.R.  17038.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Laur- 
ence E.  Peterson;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  ROYBAL: 

HJl.  17039.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Alberto 
Gutlerrez-Silva;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  EILBERG: 

H.R.  17040.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Con- 
stantin  Polycandrlotls,  bis  wife,  Helene  Poly- 
candriotis,  and  their  two  sons,  Peter  and 
Dimitroe  Polycandrlotls;   to  the  Committee 

on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  McCULLOCH: 

H.  Con.  Res.  675.  Concurrent  resolution 
that  the  Congress  sends  congratulations  and 
greetings  to  Ohio  Northern  University  on  the 
occasion  of  the  100th  anniversary  of  Its 
founding  and  extends  the  hope  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  that  Ohio  Northern 
University  will  continue  to  grow  and  pros- 
per in  centuries  yet  to  come;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn.  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

355.  By  the  SPEAKER:  A  memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Kansas,  relative 
to  rescinding  its  actions  memorializing  Con- 
gress to  call  conventions  for  the  purpose  of 
proposing  amendments  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

356.  Also,  a  memorial  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  California,  relative  to  recogni- 
tion of  Mexican -Americans  in  the  census; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

PETITIONS.  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 

460.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
the  Florida  Board  of  Regenu,  State  Univer- 
sity System  of  Florida,  Tallahassee,  Fla.,  rela- 
tive to  designating  Cape  Kennedy  as  the  op- 
erational base  of  the  space  shuttle  sys- 
tem, which  was  referred  to  the  C<Mnmlttee  on. 
Science  and  Astronautics. 
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MR.  DICK  POPE.  FOUNDER  OP 
CYPRESS  GARDENS 


BASIC  MINING  LAW  PROVIDES 
MAXIMUM  BENEFIT  FOR  THE 
GENERAL     PUBLIC 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  GURNEY 

or   FLOKIDA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  April  15,  1970 

Mr  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
note  the  70th  birthday  of  one  of  Florida's 
great  boosters,  Mr.  Dick  Pope,  founder 
of  Cypress  Gardens. 

For  nearly  a  third  of  a  century,  Dick 
Pope  has  devoted  his  time,  energy,  and 
keen  imagination  to  the  growth  of  the 
State  of  Florida  and  to  his  own  creation, 
Cypress  Gardens. 

Cypress  Gardens  is  located  In  the  heart 
of  Florida  50  miles  from  Tampa  and  Or- 
lando. When  Pope  first  conceived  his  now 
famous  gardens,  the  area  was  little  more 
than  swamp,  with  an  old  abandoned 
yacht  club  bordering  on  Lake  Eloise. 

Pope  took  this  swamp  and  created  a 
horticultural  masterpiece.  The  gardens 
are  now  visited  by  over  a  million  and  a 
half  people  yearly. 

Dick  Pope  was  bom  in  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  on  AprU  19,  1900.  He  moved  to 
Florida  with  his  family  in  his  boyhood. 

In  1932,  he  founded  Florida  Cypress 
Gardens  and  opened  the  first  attraction 
to  the  public  in  1936.  In  1938,  he  added 
an  electric  boat  ride  through  the  Gar- 

>-.  dens'  winding  canals,  and  In  1947  began 

si         four  dally  water  ski  shows. 
^  He  and  Julie  have  two  children,  Dick 

Jr..  president  of  Cypress  Gardens,  and 
Adrlenne  Watklns. 

Pope  has  been  vice  chairman  of  the 
Florida  Development  Commission  and 
chairman  of  its  tourism  committee.  He 
also  is  currently  chairman  of  the  tourism 
committee  for  the  Florida  Coimcil  of  100. 
a  director  of  the  Florida  Travel  Council, 
and  president  of  the  Orange  Blossom 
Trail  Association. 

He  was  chairman  of  the  tourism  com- 
mittee of  the  Florida  SUte  Chamber  of 
Commerce  from  1960-64.  chairma©  of 
the  Florida  Advertising  Commission,  and 
first  organized  the  Florida  Attractions 
Association,  which  is  devoted  to  main- 
taining quality  attractions  throughout 
the  SUte. 

In  addition  to  these  officers.  Pope  was 
appointed  president  of  the  Florida 
World's  Fair  Authority  in  1964  and  1965. 
was  named  a  vice  president  for  life  of 
the  American  Water  Ski  Association. 

Pope  has  received  countless  awards 
from  Governors,  chambers  of  commerce, 
advertising  associations,  national  travel 
councils,  cities,  counties,  realtors,  motel 
and  hotel  associations,  a  university,  the 
American  Cancer  Society,  and  the  USO, 
for  his  outstanding  contribution  to  each. 
I  congratulate  Dick  Pope  on  the  occa- 
sion of  his  70th  birthday  and  wish  him 
continued  good  health.  He  has  brought 
great  credit  to  Florida  and  deserves  the 
thanks  of  the  State. 


HON.  WALTER  S.  BARING 

OF   NEVADA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  IS,  1970 

Mr.  BARING.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  foUow- 
Ing  article  on  the  mining  laws  of  the 
United  States  is  worthy  of  the  attention 
of  my  congressional  colleagues  as  this  is 
a  massive  Industry  which  Is  so  vital  to  our 
national  defense. 

The  Public  Land  Law  Review  Commis- 
sion, of  which  I  am  a  member.  Is  deeply 
engrossed  in  studying  and  improving  the 
current  mining  laws  for  the  betterment 
of  the  Nation  and  the  American  people. 

Congress  will,  at  a  later  date,  review 
the  recommendations  of  the  Public  Land 
Law  Review  Commission  sometime  after 
the  Commission  makes  its  report  to  the 
President  this  summer.  I  feel  that  my 
coUeagues  who  are  not  directly  affected 
In  their  respective  House  and  Senate 
committees,  or  their  home  districts  and 
States,  by  mining  laws,  should  take  the 
time  to  read  the  article  entitled  "Basic 
Mining  Law  Provides  Maximum  Bene- 
fit for  the  General  Public."  The  article  Is 
written  by  three  of  my  good  friends, 
who  are  actively  engaged  In  the  mining 
industry,  Robert  G.  Dywer  of  Salt  Lake 
City  Utah;  WUUam  J.  Ponnan  of  Reno, 
Nev.'and  C.  Robert  Cox  of  Reno.  Nev.  The 
article  was  first  printed  In  the  April  1970. 
edition  of  the  Natural  Resources  Section 
Journal  of  the  American  Bar  Association. 
The  article  follows : 
BASIC  MINING  Law  PaovroES  Maximum 
BENErrr  fob  the  General  Public 

(By  William  J.  Porman.  Robert  G.  Dwyer. 
and  C  Robert  Cox) 

INTRODUCnOK 

On  June  30.  1970.  the  Public  Land  Law 
Review  Commission  will  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  on  its  recommenda- 
tions and  suggested  changes  of  the  PubUc 
Land  Laws  of  the  United  States.  The  mm- 
ing  laws  and  mineral  leasing  laws  are  a  part 
of  the  PubUc  Land  Laws  and  their  revision 
wlU  greatly  affect  the  mining  Industry  of 
the  United  States.  The  purpose  of  this  paper 
is  to  present  the  advantages  of  maintaining 
the  present  basic  mining  law  in  order  to 
obtain  the  maximum  benefit  for  the  general 

public. 

/.  An  American  institution 

The  r"'"«"g  laws  were  founded  by  our 
ancestors  and  are  a  pert  of  our  American 
heritage.  Through  wars,  prosperity,  depres- 
sion and  national  growth  the  mining  laws 
have  allowed  the  mineral  industry  to  ex- 
pand and  grow  to  meet  the  demands  for 
metals  for  world  consumption.  How  can  the 
mineral  Industry,  operating  under  laws  de- 
veloped by  a  young  and  inexperienced  na- 
tion keep  pace  with  the  rocket  age  of  today? 
The 'answer  U  simple.  This  system  is  based 
on  the  phUosophy  of  "free  enterprise"— the 
foundation  of  our  American  way  of  life.  It 
is  a  giant  step  from  the  days  of  the  burro 
and  prospector  to  the  days  of  the  landing 


on  the  moon  by  the  astronauts,  yet  the 
mineral  Industry  of  this  great  nation  has 
met  this  challenge  and  provided  this  nation 
with  all  the  minerals  and  metals  vital  to  Ito 
survival.  The  basic  mining  laws  also  met  and 
answered  this  challenge  and  have  allowed 
the  industry  to  go  forward  at  a  fantastic 
pace. 

//.  Brief  history  of  mining  law 
Beginning  with  the  Act  of  July  26,  1866, 
the  government  of  the  United  States  adopted 
a  policy  that  all  the  mineral  lands  of  the 
public  domain  should  be  free  and  open  to 
exploration  and  occupation,  that  rights 
which  had  been  acquired  in  these  lands 
under  a  system  of  local  rules,  with  the  ap- 
parent acquiescence  and  sanctions  of  the 
government,  should  be  recognized  and  con- 
firmed, that  titles  to  at  least  certain  classes 
of  mineral  deposits  or  lands  containing  them 
might  be  ultimately  obtained.  Following  the 
enactment  of  the  1866  Act.  the  Congress 
passed  the  1870  Act  relating  to  placers  There- 
after, on  May  10,  1872,  by  an  Act  "To  promote 
the  development  of  mining  resources  of  the 
United  States'vCongress  reaffirmed  the  policy 
of  the  government  as  to  the  exploration,  de- 
velopment and  purchase  of  its  mineral  lands 
by  its  citizens,  or  those  who  had  declared 
their  Intention  to  become  such.  Since  1872 
this  policy  of  the  government  has  continued 
generally.  There  have  been  some  departures 
such  as  the  Leasing  Act  of  1930  but  in  the 
main,  so  far  as  hard  minerals  are  concerned, 
the  principles  adopted  by  Congress  in  1866 
have  continued  to  the  present  time. 

The  underlying  theory  of  these  acts  was 
that  one  who  discovered  a  burled  and  un- 
known mineral  deposit  In  the  pubUc  domain 
should  have  as  a  reward  for  discovery  of  this 
resource  of  our  nation  the  right  to  acquire  for 
a  nominal  price  title  to  the  mineral  deposit, 
together  with  the  right  to  use  so  much  of 
the  surface  as  might  be  needed  for  mining 
and  related  purposes. 

///.  General  criticisms  of  1872  Mining  Act 
There  have  been  many  criticisms  of  the 
1872  Mining  Act  and  its  workings,  but  gen- 
erally the  critics  have  focused  their  attention 
on  the  Act's  abuses  and  technical  difficulties 
and  the  resulting  effect  on  the  management 
of  the  public  domain  by  the  Bxireau  of  Land 
Management.  Nevertheless,  the  principal  pur- 
pose of  the  Act— to  build  up  a  vigorous  do- 
mestic mining  Industry  which  would  produce 
the  mineraU  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  Amer- 
ican people— has  been  accomplished  by  the 
practical  operation  of  the  basic  mining  law. 
With  the  advent  of  the  creation  and  studies 
being  made  by  the  PubUc  Land  Iaw  Review 
Commission  there  has  been  cerUin  aglUtion 
by  a  number  of  groups  to  repeal  the  national 
mining  law  and  to  substitute  a  system  of 
leasing  in  its  place. 

In  January  of  1969.  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  under  the  direction  of  Stewart 
L.  UdaU,  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  filed  a  bro- 
chure with  the  Public  Land  Law  Review  Com- 
mission entitled:  "The  Mining  Iaw— An  An- 
tique in  Need  of  Repeal".  This  was  followed, 
shortly  before  Mr.  UdaU  went  out  of  office, 
with  a  letter  directed  to  the  Commission  In 
which  Mr.  UdaU  reaffirmed  his  previous  views 
and  took  the  position  that  the  mining  laws 
operate  as  an  outright  giveaway  of  vital  na- 
Uonal  resources  and  stated  that  after  eight 
years  in  office  he  had  come  to  this  conclusion 
that  the  most  important  piece  of  unfinished 
business  on  the  Nation's  natural  resource 
agenda  was  the  complete  replacement  of  the 
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miutng  law  oT  1872.  and  that  thlj  law  had  In- 
come the — 

major  obstacle  to  the  wlae  con- 
servation and  effective  management  of  the 
natural  resources  of  our  public  lands.  •  •  • 
Many  other  problems  In  the  administration 
of  the  public  land  laws  are  rooted  In  the 
mining  law.  •  •  •  Put  simply,  this  obso- 
lete and  outdated  statute  Inhibits  the  best 
kind  of  multlp'.e-use  management.  It  op- 
erates as  an  outright  giveaway  of  vital  na- 
tional resources  At  the  same  time  It  h.-irms 
the  Amcricm  mining  Industry.  It  not  only 
falU  to  meet  the  needs  of  today's  mining 
industry:  it  ret.irds  the  Industry's  devel- 
opment'. By  Its  lack  of  security  of  tenure 
during  the  pre-cilscovery  period,  the  mining 
law  Inhibits  lUe  use  of  highly  sophisticated 
but  expensive  modern  exploration  techni- 
ques to  probe  for  deep,  hidden  deposits.  Its 
discovery  requirement  mlUtates  against  the 
maintenance  of  rights  in  low-grade  deposits 
as  reserves  for  future  development." 

He  offers  as  a  solution  the  complete  repeal 
of  the  1872  Act  and  the  substltuUon  of  a 
leasing  act  which  he  proposes  to  the  Com- 
mission. 

When  Walter  J.  Hlckel  succeeded  Stewart 
L.  Udall  as  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  fol- 
lowing the  change  of  administration,  the  De- 
partment made  a  distinct  about-face  on  the 
question  of  the  leasing  versus  location.  In  a 
letter  to  the  Public  Land  Law  Review  Com- 
mission. Secret-ary  Hlckel  stated  that  the 
Mlmng  Act  of  1872  has  had  some  abuses  and 
that  there  Is.  undoubtedly,  a  need  for  a  mod- 
ification and  updating.  He  further  stated. 
In  part,  that: 

•However,  It  Is  not  the  villain  that  It  Is  so 
frequently  portrayed.  Perhaps  the  most  Im- 
portant funcUon  this  law  performs  la  the 
stimulation  of  Individual  Incentive  to  .'eek 
out  and  develop  valuable  minerals  which  are 
essential  to  the  continued  growth  and  pros- 
perity of  this  nation." 

He  has  further  taken  the  position  that  an- 
swers to  the  valid  objections  to  the  law  can 
be  met  and  he  Is  satisfied  that  we  can  de- 
vise a  workable  revUlon  of  the  mining  law 
of  1872  without  sacrificing  the  beat  quahOes 
of  the  old  Uw  and  stifling  needed  explora- 
tion and  development  while  stlU  insuring 
appropriate  consideration  for  necessary  con- 
servation and  multiple-use  management.  In- 
cluded In  his  letter  are  suggestions  for 
changes  which  retain  the  basic  principles  of 
the  mining  law  cf  1872. 

Certain  other  groups  such  as  the  wildlife 
groups,  sportsmen's  groups  and  other  groups, 
seeking  to  use  the  public  domain  for  their 
particular  activity,  have  filed  reconunenda- 
Uons  with  the  Public  Land  Law  Review  Com- 
mission. In  general,  these  groups  have  fa- 
vored a  leasing  system.  Insofar  as  these 
groups  are  concerned,  It  would  appear  that 
mcBt  of  them  have  as  their  object  not  so 
much  the  regTilatlon  of  the  mining  industry 
but  to  prevent  the  pubUc  domain's  being 
uaetX  tor  mining  purposes  Instead  of  for  their 
particular  recreational  object.  This  attitude 
overlooks  the  fact  that  the  public  domain  be- 
longs to  all  of  the  people  ol  the  country  and 
no;  to  one  particular  group.  It  has  Its  Impor- 
tance for  recreational  uses  but  to  restrict  the 
use  of  the  public  donialn  for  mining  to  pro- 
mote the  Interests  of  the  bird  watchers  and 
sportsmen  falls  far  short  of  accomplishing 
the  gre.^test  good  for  the  greatest  number  of 
people  of  our  country,  and  overlooks  the  great 
economic  benefit  to  the  country  as  a  whole 
of  a  viable  mining  industry.  In  a  recent  study 
conducted  in  the  State  of  Utah  relating  to 
"Mlned-Land  Reclamfttlon",  It  was  deter- 
mined that  only  two^undredths  of  one  per 
cent  of  the  state's  entire  surface  was  dl«- 
ttirbed  by  mining.  The  amount  of  the  public 
domain  which  is'  used  for  actual  working 
mines  Is  such  a  minute  portion  ot  the  700 
mllUoa  acres  included  within  Its  boundaries 
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that  there  exuts  plenty  of  land  for  carrying 
on  the  actlvlt:e3  of  these  groups  outside  of 
the  mineral  lands  intended  to  be  worked  un- 
der :he  1872  Awt. 

IV.  Su^gtited  cliangcs  and  answers  to  specific 
objections  to  the  1872  Mining  Act 

(a)  Surface  Rights:  One  of  the  principal 
criticisms  of  the  mining  law  Is  that  It  has 
been  abused  and  land  has  been  acquired 
thereunder  for  purposes  other  than  mining. 
The  brochure  filed  by  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment under  Secretary  Udall  argues  that 
the  mining  laws  have  been  abused  and  have 
been  used  to  obtain  land  for  summer  resorts, 
subdivisions,  blocking  access,  "hold-ups", 
timber  and  urban  development.  The  in- 
stances In  which  these  abuses  have  taken 
place  are  as  a  whole  relatively  scarce.  Such 
Infrequent  abuses  are  not  a  good  argument 
for  the  repeal  of  the  mining  laws. 

The  American  Mining  Congress  polnU  out 
that   unpatented   claims   located   after   1955 
are  prohibited   to  be   used  for  any   purpose 
other  than  prospecting,  mining  or  processing 
operations     and     uses     reasonably     Incident 
thereto:  and  that  the  United  SUtes  has  the 
right  on  these  claims  to  dispose  of  the  vege- 
tative resources  and  to  manage  other  sxirface 
resources  except  mineral  depKtslts  subject  to 
location  under  the  mining  laws  of  the  United 
States.   This   clearly,   insofar  as   unpatented 
mining  claims  are  concerned,  limits  the  right 
of  a  locator  to  abuse  the  privilege  of  locating 
mining  claims  and  confines  him  to  the  pur- 
poses   for    which    the    mining    laws    were 
enacted.  While  this  does  not  provide  for  the 
continuation     of     such     restrictions     after 
patent.  It  Is  suggested  by  the  American  Min- 
ing Congress  that  It  would  be  appropriate  as 
a  condition  of   transfer  of  fee  title   to  the 
surface  to  require  payment  of  the  fair  market 
▼alue  thereof  by   the  patentee.  This  would 
eliminate    the    basis    for    complaints    that 
mineralized  ground  has  been  sought  tinder 
the  mining  laws  not  for  the  development  of 
minerals  but  rather  to  gain  access  to  the 
surface  resources.  The  suggestion  further  fol- 
lows that  the  patentee  would  have  the  right 
to  use  the  surface  and  surface  resources  for 
mining  and  related  acUvltles  and  the  govern- 
ment would  continue  to  own  the  surface  and 
to  minage  the  resources  unless  at  the  time 
of  the  Issuance  of  the  patent  or  within  five 
years  after  Its  Issuance  the  patentee  elected 
to  acquire  full  title  by  paying  the  fair  market 
value  for  the  surface.  By  such  an  amendment 
Congress  would  remove  any  Incentive  for  one 
to  locate  a  mining  claim  other  than  for  pur- 
poses of  mining. 

(b)  Uniformity  and  Location  of  Claims. 
The  mining  laws  have  been  criticized  for 
the  difficulty  of  finding  anything  of  record 
from  which  one  can  definitely  ascertain 
their  location  and  also  for  the  uncertainties 
that  are  created  by  the  distinction  between 
placer  and  lode  claims.  Most  all  Interested 
parties  agree  that  If  a  new  type  of  claim  Is 
created  which  abolishes  the  distinction  be- 
tween lode  and  placer  claims  and  requires 
the  new  location  to  be  made  according  to 
legal  subdivision  and  a  record  thereof  made 
in  the  particular  county  where  the  claim 
Is  situated,  this  would  go  far.  Insofar  as 
futTire  claims  are  concerned,  to  answer  these 
objections. 

(c)  Eztralateral  Rights.  Complaints  have 
also  been  made  that  the  mining  laws  and 
the  allowance  of  extralateral  rights  have 
provided  uncertainty  as  to  exactly  what  an 
owner  had  in  the  way  of  rights  where  the 
vein  departs  from  his  own  land.  The  Amer- 
ican Mining  Congress  in  its  statement  to 
the  PubUc  Land  Law  Review  Commission 
advocated  the  abolition  of  extralateral  rights 
and  the  creation  of  a  new  type  of  claim  lo- 
cated so  that  the  rights  of  the  locator  would 
be  bounded  by  vertical  lines  downward 
through  the  boundaries  of  his  claim. 
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(d)  iibandoticd  Claims.  Complaint  has 
been  made  by  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior of  the  cost  to  the  government  of 
clearing  the  public  domain  of  abandoned 
mining  claims.  As  to  existing  claims,  this 
problem  will  continue  to  exist  in  the  absence 
of  further  legislation.  But  as  to  future 
claims.  If  the  proposals  concerning  the  loca- 
tion of  new  claims  by  legal  subdivisions  Is 
adopted,  a  definite  determination  of  future 
claims  should  not  be  troublesome.  The 
American  Mining  Congress  has  suggested  an 
amendment  to  the  mining  law  that  should 
go  a  long  w.iy  toward  clearing  the  govern- 
ment's title  to  abandoned  claims.  It  recom- 
mends the  amendment  of  the  mining  laws 
to  provide  that  a  mining  claim  Is  conclu- 
sively presumed  abandoned  If  some  notice  or 
other  Instrument  Is  not  filed  In  the  appro- 
priate county  office  by  or  on  behalf  of  the 
owners  of  the  mining  claim  at  least  once 
every  three  years.  This  conclusive  presump- 
tion would  make  a  contest  to  clear  the  rec- 
ord unnecessary. 

(e)   Exploration  Claims  and  Discovery:  It 
has  been  suggested  that  the  statutory  pre- 
requUlte  of  "discovery"  prior  to  locating  a 
claim  has  made  the  tenure  of  the  prospective 
locator   uncertain.  In   the  present  state  of 
the   search    for   minerals   by   the    most    ad- 
vanced  techniques  the  criticism  has  some 
merit.  Most  of  the  valuable  surface  exposed 
minerals   have   probably   already   been   dis- 
covered. However,  concealed  deposits  of  un- 
known but  possibly  great  proportion  remain 
to  be  explored  and  utilized.  The  exploratory 
claim  proposed  by  the  American  Mining  Con- 
gress would  provide  that  one  searching  for 
mineral   deposits   might    locate   exploration 
claims  on  the  public  domain  which  may  be 
160  acres  or  less.   It   would  not   require   a 
mineral    discovery    for    location.    However, 
these  claims  would  preempt  the  ground  from 
location   of  regular   mining  claims  or  sub- 
sequent   exploration    claims.    Such    claims 
could  be  held  for  a  maximum  period  of  five 
years,  provided  that  during   the  first  three 
years  at  least  $10  for  each  acre  so  claimed 
would  be  required  to  be  expended  on  explora- 
tion and  at  least  an  additional  $20  to  be  spent 
In  the  remaining  two  years  for  each  acre  so 
claimed.  Verified  reports  would  be  required, 
giving  the  work  performed,  and  filed  with 
the  appropriate  county  office.  If  a  mineral 
discovery  was  made,  a  conventional  mining 
claim  could  be  located  and  thereafter  a  siir- 
vey  of  the  claim  should  be  recorded  in  the 
county  recording  office  so  that  the  location 
on  the  grovmd  might  be  definitely  Identified. 
Discovery  of  a  valuable  mineral  deposit  is 
required  for  a  valid  mining  location.  In  the 
article  entitled :  "The  Prudent  Man's  Chang- 
ing View  of  Discovery  Under  the  Mining  Laws 
of  the  United  States",  which  appears  In  the 
Natural  Resources  Lawyer,  Volume  11,  num- 
ber 2,  page  109,  (May,  1989),  it  Is  advocated 
that  the  prudent  man  test  be  again  adopted 
as  the  basis  for  a  valid  discovery  as  opposed 
to  the  marketability  test.  This  article  states, 
in  part,  as  follows: 

"However,  to  clarify  the  confusion  result- 
ing from  the  Coleman  case.  It  Is  suggested 
that  consideration  be  given  by  the  mining 
Industry  to  a  study  of  possible  legislative 
enactments  to  guide  the  courts  In  uphold- 
ing the  'prudent  man'  test  as  originally  set 
forth  In  Castle  v.  Womble  as  the  rule  of 
discovery  under  the  mining  laws  of  the 
United  States." 

(f)  Assessment  Work  and  Discovery  Pits: 
There  have  been  complaints  regarding  the 
various  ways  In  which  states  require  dis- 
covery pita  and  assessment  work  to  be  per- 
formed. Consideration  should  be  given  to  the 
adoption  of  uniform  requirements,  substitut- 
ing drllUng,  geological,  geophysical,  geo- 
cbemlcal,  mapping  and  surveying  work  In- 
stead of  the  old  requirements  of  the  early 
state  laws. 
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V.  Leasing  versus  basic  mining  act 
The  best  way  to  demonstrate  why  the  leas- 
ing system  Is  not  desirable  lor  hard  minerals 
is  to  compare  It  with  the  Basic  Mining  Act. 
Basic  mining  act 
1    Controlled  by  "free  enterprise",  which 
Has  proven  successful  In  making  the  United 
States  a  world  leader. 

a.  Encourages  individual  Initiative,  re- 
search and  private  property  rights. 

3.  Undergone  the  tests  of  time.  Including 
court  litigation,  national  growth  and  expan- 
sion, wars,  prosperity,  depressions  and  has 
met  the  challenge  of  the  rocket  age. 

4.  Under  the  present  mining  law  any  In- 
dividual can  locate  a  claim  and  most  of  the 
major  mining  operations  in  this  country  are 
the  result  of  Individuals  locating  claims  and 
receiving  a  reward  for  their  efforts. 

6.  Development  of  low-grade  deposits  has 
proven  successful  under  present  mining  act. 
The  "free  enterprise"  system,  competition 
and  the  fact  that  any  Individual  can  go  on 
the  pubUc  lands  and  locate  a  mining  claim, 
all  contribute  to  the  success  of  the  mineral 
Industry,  which  Is  dependent  on  the  basic 

mining  laws. 

Lease  system 

1.  Controlled  by  the  government  and  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  which  con- 
stitutes an  impediment  to  natural  resource 
discovery  and  development  by  private  enter- 
prise. , 

a.  Encourage  larger  government,  more  rules 
and  regulations,  destroys  private  ownership 
and  Indirectly  increases  taxes. 

3.  Untried  and  not  proven  by  the  solid 
lessons  of  history. 

4.  Limited  by  competitive  bidding  which 
would  tend  to  eliminate  the  small  prospector 
entirely. 

5.  Costs  of  lease  system  would  make  the 
development  of  low-grade  ore  deposits  pro- 
hibitive because  of  Initial  Increased  costs 
due  to  competitive  bidding. 

Although  the  above  comparison  focuses 
only  on  the  major  advantages  of  the  basic 
mining  law  over  leasing.  It  must  be  reiterated 
that  any  disadvantages  and  abuses  of  the 
1872  Mining  Act  can  be  cured  by  amendment, 
to  the  existing  laws.  In  such  a  situation.  It 
would  seem  to  be  the  height  of  folly  to  scrap 
a  system  that  has  so  successfully  built  up 
the  mining  Industry  and  the  economy  of 
the  country  for  over  100  years  and  substitute 
therefor  a  system  that  does  not  give  much 
promise  of  successfully  and  dynamically 
carrying  on  the  industry  as  to  future  ex- 
ploration. A  system  of  leasing  will  effective- 
ly eliminate  the  small  operator.  Increase 
the  costs  of  exploration,  reduce  the  Incentive 
for  Investment  and  open  up  an  area  of  pos- 
sibly endless  litigation.  As  a  result,  future 
exploration  and  In  turn  resource  develop- 
ment vrtll  be  curtailed  by  the  leasing  system. 
For  example,  as  late  as  1954  Congress 
acknowledged  that  governmental  leasing 
had  proved  detrimental  to  the  atomic  energy 
program,  and  the  reservation  was  deleted  to 
make  those  materials  subject  to  location 
under  the  mining  laws. 

The  discovery  of  new  mineral  deposits 
and  the  exploltoUon  of  them  Is  vital  to 
keep  up  the  production  of  such  minerals. 
It  Is  only  by  reason  of  the  new  technological 
progress  made  In  recent  years  In  the  meth- 
ods of  discovery  and  in  methods  of  mineral 
treatment  that  production  figures  have  been 
able  to  keep  up  and  even  exceed  previous 
records.  Each  year  It  becomes  more  difficult 
to  find  new  discoveries  of  minerals  that  will 
supplant  the  exhaustion  of  properties  oper- 
ated In  the  previous  years.  It  must,  there- 
fore, be  concluded  that  at  a  time  when  our 
nation's  resource  demands  are  at  a  peak  In 
terms  of  economic  and  defense  needs,  we 
cannot  afford  to  abolish  a  proven  system 
which  can  be  corrected  by  suggested  leglsla- 
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tlve  changes  and  substitute  In  Its  place  a 
system  which  promises  reduced  resource  de- 
velopment at  increased  governmental  costs. 

VI.  Federal,   State,   and   local   economic 

benefits 
In  the  parting  letter  of  Secretary  UdaU 
he  criticized  the  mining  law  of  1872  as  an 
outright  giveaway  of  vital  national  resources. 
Mineral  resources  have  no  economic  signifi- 
cance to  the  country  nor  do  they  develop 
taxable  wealth  so  long  as  they  are  locked 
up  In  the  public  domain.  It  Is  only  when 
they  have  been  discovered,  developed  and 
mined  that  they  become  a  source  of  taxable 
wealth  In  the  economy  of  the  nation.  The 
government  of  the  United  States,  as  well 
as  the  local  governmental  bodies,  have  a 
large  stake  In  the  mining  Industry.  When 
mineral  deposits  are  mined,  the  government 
partakes  of  the  fruits  of  such  mining  by 
its  Income  tax  law  and  other  tax  laws.  Like- 
wise, the  local  and  state  authorities  through 
the  taxation  of  plants,  sales  taxes,  severance 
taxes  or  proceeds  of  mines  taxes  (which  most 
states  have)  become  partners  In  the  profits 
of  the  Industry  without  risk  or  the  expendi- 
ture of  their  moneys.  The  Indtistry  must  take 
the  risks  and  the  chances  of  loss.  Once  the 
new  source  of  wealth  Is  mined,  all  govern- 
ment subdivisions  of  the  place  where  the  de- 
posit Is  located  become  the  beneficiaries  of 
the  risked  capital  invested  by  the  Industry. 
This  Is  a  far  cry  from  being  a  giveaway 
plan. 

The  1969  flgtires  for  the  mining  Industry 
in  the  western  states  show  a  production,  ex- 
cluding oil  and  gas,  of  products  worth  ap- 
proximately 3  •4  billion  dollars.  Any  curtail- 
ment of  this  production  Is  bound  to  affect  the 
economic  condition  of  the  states  where  min- 
ing takes  place.  It  will  affect  the  local  and 
state  taxes  that  can  be  levied,  as  well  as  In- 
come taxes  of  the  federal  government.  It 
affects  employment  levels  In  the  various  min- 
ing companies  and  It  Is  bound  to  have  a  very 
deleterious  effect  on  the  economy  of  those 
western  states  which  have  a  large  stake  In 
the  mining  Industry.  Thus,  the  mining  In- 
dustry has  and  will  continue  to  pay  Its  own 
way  under  the  basic  mining  laws.  In  so  doing. 
It  Is  an  Integral  part  of  federal,  state  and  local 
economies. 

VII.  Conclusion 

In  a  recent  brochure  of  the  Nevada  Bureau 
of  Mines  entitled:  "Nevada's  No.  1  Basic  In- 
dustry", m  commenting  on  the  significance 
of  mining.  It  was  stated: 

"The  Importance  oif  the  mineral  Industry 
to  the  national  and  State  economy  as  well  as 
to  man's  everyday  life  is  not  always  apparent 
unless  one  stops  to  ask  himself  where  he 
would  be  \^'lthout  It — without  Iron  and  steel, 
oil  and  gas,  coal,  building  materials  .  .  .  The 
very  strength  of  a  nation  can  be  measured  in 
the  production  and  use  of  its  m.ineral  prod- 
ucts. 

"For  every  child  born  In  the  United  States, 
years  of  research  and  applied  technology  are 
required  to  provide  him  with  the  tons  of  ore, 
pounds  of  metal,  and  barrels  of  oil  he  will 
use  In  hU  llfeUme.  It  Is  an  unremitting  cycle. 

"Significance  of  the  mineral  Industry  may 
be  gauged  by  these  facts : 

"On  a  national  level : 

"Nearly  one-half  of  the  national  industrial 
labor  force  is  employed  in  metal-working  in- 
dustries. ^     ^     . 

"About  one-half  of  the  value  of  output  of 
all  manufacturing  activities  in  the  U.S.  is 
from  metal-uxirking  industries. 

"More  than  one-half  of  all  railroad  freight 
traffic  in  the  United  States  U  made  up  of 
raw  mineral  materials. 

"On  State  level: 

"Total  impact  of  the  mineral  industry  on 
the  economy  of  Nevada  is  S450.000.000  a  year. 

"Among  Nevada's  basic  industries,  mining 
is  three  times  greater  than  agriculture,  its 
nearest  competitor. 
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"Approximately  80  percent  of  all  rail 
freight  revenues  originating  in  Nevada  comes 
from  the  mineral  industry." 

The  Impact  of  the  mineral  Industry  on  the 
economy  of  the  other  western  states  could 
be  similarly  compared. 

In  an  article  written  In  1967  by  Edward 
H.  Peplow,  Jr.,  entitled:  "Land  Lessons  Prom 
the  Past",  and  published  In  "Pay  Dirt",  an 
Arizona  publication,  the  author  states.  In 
part,  as  follows: 

"Thus  I  submit  to  you  that  the  Mining 
Law  of  1872 — ^no  matter  what  faults  it  may 
be  found  to  have  In  other  areas — had  one 
magnificent  asset  which  must  not  be  dis- 
carded under  any  circumstances.  Over  the 
years  It  has  fostered  the  operation  of  the 
free  enterprise  system.  It  has  engendered 
Intensive  research;  It  has  promoted  expan- 
sion of  existing  properties;  and  It  has  fos- 
tered conservation  In  the  truest  sense  of 
the  term — the  orderly,  efficient  and  profit- 
able development  of  the  natural  resources  of 
the  United  States  for  the  benefit  of  every 
American." 

The  mining  Industry  has  been  represented 
before  the  Public  Land  Law  Review  Commis- 
sion by  the  American  Mining  Congress  as  Its 
spokesman.  In  the  brochure  filed  with  Ihe 
Commission,  they  consider  their  most  Im- 
portant recommendation  Is  that  the  provi- 
sions of  the  mining  laws  be  retained  which 
allow  the  acquisition  of  title  to  mineral  de- 
posits by  mining  location  and  patent. 

The  Public  Land  Law  Review  Commission 
has  had  excellent  studies  made  of  the  mat- 
ters here  involved  and  it  is  hoped  that  their 
recommendations,  which  are  to  be  made  In 
June  of  this  year.  If  adopted,  will  be  of  such 
a  nature  that  the  mining  Industry  can  con- 
tinue as  a  vital  Industry  on  the  domestic 
scene  and  that  Its  future  will  be  as  bright 
as  its  past. 


ARTICLE  BY  HENRY  J.  TAYLOR  ON 
TV  VIOLENCE 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or   SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  April  15.  1970 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  much 
has  been  said  lately  about  the  news  media 
slanting  the  news  through  the  editorial 
selection  and  the  emphasis  which  certain 
topics  are  given  through  repetition  and 
prime  placement. 

Although  the  TV  networks  in  particular 
have  sharply  denied  such  activity,  a  fine 
example  of  this  bias  was  recently 
analyzed  by  the  nationally  known 
columnist,  Henry  J.  Taylor,  a  former  UJ3. 
Ambassador  and  distinguished  journalist. 

In  a  column  which  was  published  on 
the  editorial  page  of  the  State  news- 
paper in  Columbia,  S.C.,  Mr.  Taylor 
points  out  that  the  networks,  by  preach- 
ing violence  and  destruction,  are  inviting 
the  radicals  and  terrorists  to  ply  their 
dangerous  trade.  Mr.  Taylor  points  out 
that  through  the  great  exposure  given 
to  riot  inciters  such  as  Abbie  Hoffman, 
Stokely  Carmichael,  Dan  Watts,  and 
others,  the  networks  are  actually  giving 
lessons  in  terrorism  to  the  young.  Mr. 
Taylor  says: 

Surely  every  Internal  and  external  enemy 
we  have  knows  the  advantages  of  destroying 
the  country's  faith  In  Itself  from  within. 

The  kind  of  program  material  which 
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the  TV  networks  are  presenting  is  doing 
exactly  this. 

Speaking  of  CBS  President  Robert  D. 
Wood.  Mr.  Taylor  asks: 

How  can  CBS's  Wood  and  the  other 
moguls  conceivably  pretend  that  millions 
listening  throughout  their  young  lives  to  the 
presented  Abble  Hoffmans  and  constantly 
viewing  violence  are  not  influenced  toward 
violence  and  crime? 

Mr.  Taylor  is  asking  the  right  ques- 
tions, and  the  networks  have  yet  to  give 
satisfactory  answers. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Mr.  Taylors  article,  entitled  "TV 
Gives  Exposure  to  Radicals."  published 
in  the  State  newspaper  of  Tuesday,  April 
7.  1970.  be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccou). 
as  follows : 

(Prom  the  State.  Apr.  7.  19701 
TV    Grvts    Exposrsi    to    R.\oicai.s — M«>nTi« 

Ormt  Makxs  IwrAifotTs  Hmx  Tamovs 
(By  Henry  J.  Taylor) 

Convicted  Chicago  7  riot  inciter  Abble 
Hoflmaa  U  doing  Just  fine,  thanks  to  TV. 
Preaching  violence  and  destruction,  the  net- 
works, of  course,  invite  him  on  again  and 
again. 

While  the  paeudo-sanctlmonloua  CBS, 
NBC  and  ABC  moguls  dignify  the  Abble  Hoff- 
nians  and  the  networks'  Neanderthal  stand- 
ards as  a  whole.  Pox  TV  nim  execuUve  Alan 
Silverbach  recenUy  let  the  truth  out  of  the 
TV  bag. 

Said  Silverbach:  "There's  a  tremendous 
vle-*er  reaction  to  violence,  rape  or  murder. 
Everybody  wants  to  look  over  everybody 
else  8  shoulder.  It  has  viewer-appeal  and.  you 
know,  we  want  the  largest  number  of  eyeballs 
per  dollar." 

CBS-TV  network  President  Robert  D.  Wood 
revealed  a  little  complication,  however,  when 
oflerlng  Hoffman  on  the  Merv  OrilBn  show. 
Hoffman  committed  a  very  photogenic  piece 
of  illegal  desecraUon  by  wearing  a  shirt  made 
from  an  American  flag. 

CBS  let  Hoffman  do  this,  and  taped  the 
show  But  the  CBS  Legal  Department  put  a 
bug  In  Wood's  ear.  The  lawyers  told  him 
state  courts  bad  ruled  such  desecration  a 
suaole  crlnve.  as  if.  In  fact.  CBS  shouldn't 
have  known  that  Hoffman  himself  was  ar- 
rested in  Washington  In  1908  for  this  same 
act  of  wearing  the  shirt  to  a  House  Un-Amer- 
ican Activities  Committee  session. 

Wood  announced  that  Hoffman's  shirt 
would  be  elesUonically  blanked  out — but  not 
Hoffman. 

TV  has  made  nearly  all  these  Infamous 
men.  Surely.  TV  made  famous  infamous 
Stokely  Carmlchael.  And  TV  imbashedly  U 
reaching  anywhere  to  put  their  vicious  prop- 
aganda on  tLe  air.  How  come  TV  reached  all 
the  way  to  Oar  es  Salaam.  Africa,  to  put  on 
the  air  the  venomous  epleen  of  Carmlchael? 
Did  you  see  the  hour-long  interview  with 
fugitive  Eldridge  Cleaver  in  Algiers?  Why? 
Newsworthy?  Uy  eye!  Anybody.  Uterally 
anybody— some  anonymous  destroyer  who  Is 
certainly  not  newsworthy  at  all — can  achieve 
a  nationwide  news  tpot  Just  so  long  as  he 
Is  condemning  the  United  States,  our  Insti- 
tutions, a  judge  In  some  court,  a  university 
or  the  forces  of  law  and  order. 

Or  If  the  networks  can  possibly  find  pro- 
testers fighting  In  our  streets  you  can  be 
sure  the  TV  cameras  will  seek  them  out. 
They'll  concentrate  on  policemen  swinging 
club:  and  usually  otnit  the  provocations. 
You  can  predict  the  camera  fade-out  before 
you  see  It:  bleeding  people  being  dragged 
away. 
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Surely,  every  Internal  and  external  enemy 
we  have  knows  the  advanUges  of  destroy- 
ing a  country's  faith  In  Itself  from  within. 
They're  as  old  as  the  Trojan  horse.  Don't  the 
great  networks,  getting  a  free  ride  on  the 
public's  airwaves,  have  any  responsibility  at 
all? 

The  other  night  I  was  on  a  two-hour  TV 
discussion  program  with  New  York  Negro 
leader  Dan  Watu,  the  editor  of  The  Libera- 
tor newspaper.  DetaUlng  how  country-de- 
stroyers operate,  he  observed:  "Who  doesn't 
know  that  youth  is  always  and  everywhere 
their  No.  1  target?" 

TV  Is  the  third  parent  In  your  home.  How 
on  earth  can  conscientious  parents  face  Its 
dreadful  competition?  We  pay  Immense 
sums  to  educate  our  children.  Yet  millions 
of  the  same  youth  spend  more  time  at  the 
feet  of  the  TV  set  than  they  spend  In  school. 
And  the  villainy  they  are  taught  on  the  TV 
they  are  practicing. 

Do  you  know  exactly  how  to  take  over  a 
school  or  systematically  Incite  a  street  riot? 
Do  you  know  exactly  bow  to  make  an  explo- 
sive cocktail  or  homemade  fire  bomb  or  gre- 
nade? Watch  CBS,  NBC  or  ABC.  Our  youth 
are  given  daily  lessons  In  criminal  actions — 
watching  TV.  the  most  powerful  medium 
any  civilization  ever  had. 

How  can  CBS's  Wood  and  the  other  mo- 
guls conceivably  pretend  that  millions  listen- 
ing throughout  their  young  lives  to  the  pre- 
sented Abble  Hoffmans  and  constantly  view- 
ing violence  are  not  influenced  toward  vio- 
lence and  crime? 

The  TV  mayhem  has  grown  so  immense 
that  one  national  association  dedicated  to 
better  broadcasting  estimates  that  before 
the  average  child  reaches  15  he  or  she  wit- 
nesses some  12,000  TV  murders  and  deaths. 
In  one  week  alone.  In  Just  one  city.  It  found 
that  the  TV  stations  showed  nearly  800  acta 
of  violence. 

With  the  T\'  networks  in  there  pitching 
day  and  night,  we  are  the  victims  In  an  at- 
tack so  obviously  systematized,  uniform  and 
relentless  that  Its  purpose  Is  clearly  the  de- 
struction of  the  United  States. 


FARMERS  WANT  A  CHANGE  IN 
PROGRAM  DIRECTION 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVXS 
Wednesday,  April  IS.  1970 

Mr  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  almost  all 
farmers  in  the  20th  District  of  Dlinols 
seem  to  favor  major  changes  in  farm  pro- 
grams. More  farmers  favor  a  gradual 
change  to  a  program  of  cropland  retire- 
ment and  market-based  prices  with  spe- 
cial aids  to  small  farmers  than  any  other 
alternative  now  under  consideration  by 
the  Congress.  That  Is  the  result  of  a  sur- 
vey I  have  recently  taken  of  the  farmers 
in  my  district 

A  total  of  2,042  replies  were  received 
in  a  boxholder  type  mail-In  survey,  which 
asked  farmer  opinion  of  new  farm  pro- 
gram choices  and  their  choice  for  a  pay- 
ment limitation.  It  also  asked  questions 
relating  to  pesticide  control;  use  of 
Government  tariffs  and  quotas  to  keep 
foreign  farm  goods  from  U.S.  markets; 
trade  with  Eastern  Europe  and  Com- 
munist China;  the  incidence  of  rural 
poor;  full-time  Federal  assistance  for 
Future  Farmers  of  America  programs; 
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and    the    volume    of    livestock    disease 
losses  during  the  past  2  years. 

I  am  pleased  with  the  large  number  of 
farmers  who  favor  a  new  approach  in 
Federal  farm  programs — an  approach  I 
feel  is  long  overdue  to  help  bring  about 
a  healthy,  profitable  agriculture  with 
prices  of  farm  goods  based  more  on  the 
conditions  of  the  marketplace  and  less 
dependency  by  farmers  on  Government 
program  payments. 

A  total  of  723  or  35.4  percent  of  the 
respondents  selected  a  5-year  transition 
program  to  phase-in  a  massive  long-term 
cropland  retirement  program  replacing 
gradually  the  present  commodity  pro- 
grams. With  this  program,  crop  loans 
would  be  based  on  market  prices  and 
special  aids  would  be  available  for  farm- 
ers grossing  under  $5,000  a  year  to  help 
them  gain  the  necessary  skills  for  off- 
farm  employment  if  they  choose  to  par- 
ticipate. This  plan,  which  I  have  intro- 
duced as  H.R.  9009.  has  since  been 
cosponsored  by  a  bipartisan  group  in 
both  the  House  and  Senate  now  totaling 
45  and  Is  endorsed  by  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation. 

Just  4.3  percent,  or  89  responses,  fa- 
vored continuing  the  present  program, 
but  671,  or  32.8  percent,  favored  con- 
tinuing the  present  program  with  add- 
ing a  limit  on  the  total  Government  pay- 
ments a  farmer  could  receive  each  year. 
The  recently  disclosed  USDA  plan  of 
an  acreage  set-siside  program,  permit- 
ting farmers  greater  freedom  to  plant 
nondiverted  cropland,  received  just  6.1 
percent,  or  126  favorable  responses. 

The  coalition  program  of  increased 
Government  program  payments  and 
price  supports,  coupled  with  acreage 
bases  and  diversion  requirements,  was 
favored  by  510  respondents,  or  24.4 
percent. 

An  overwhelming  number  of  farmers 
favor  establishing  a  limit  on  farm  pro- 
gram payments  at  $20,000  per  farm  per 
year  with  a  limitation  plan  of  $5,000  per 
crop  aimually  being  the  second  choice. 
A  total  of  834  farmers  favored  the  $20.- 
000  annual  limit;  382  favored  $5,000  per 
crop;  282  favored  $10,000  per  crop;  and 
246  favored  a  graduated  limit  with  a 
maximum  payment  of  $110,000  per  crop 
for  each  of  a  maximum  of  three  crops. 
Some  farmers  selected  more  than  one 
choice  of  programs  and  payment  limits 
which  results  in  totals  of  more  than 
2,042 — which  was  the  number  of  replies 
received — and  100  percent.  Analysis  of 
the  survey  results  is  based  on  the  choices 
Indicated  on  the  2.042  survey  forms  com- 
pleted and  returned. 

This  is  the  first  survey  I  have  taken 
of  farmers  alone  In  my  district,  and  I 
am  gratified  with  the  cooperation  re- 
ceived. The  results  of  this  survey  should 
be  very  helpful  to  congressional  leader- 
ship, especially  at  this  juncture  when 
basic  decisions  are  being  made  in  the 
Agriculture  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Each  person  resixmding  gave  details 
of  his  farming  operation.  A  complete 
breakdown  of  the  choices  of  the  re- 
spondents, by  size  of  farming  operation, 
as  well  as  the  survey  question  and  an- 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


swer  selections.  Is  Included  as  a  part  of 
my  remarks: 

SURVEY  TOTALS 

1.  Hsrt  ir*  the  principal  proposals  now  bsfort  Congrass  on  new 
linn  legislation. 


Num- 
ber 


Ptf- 

CMlt 


PIsasa  chick  Uii  one  you  liki  bist: 

(a)  S-yiir  transition  program :  Siraul- 

tanaously  phasi-in  massive 
cropland  diversion  (voluntary, 
5-  to  10-year  contracb)  re- 
placing present  commodity 
programs;  establish  crop  kians 
(based  on  market  prices)  lor 
orderly  marketmg  and  special 
aids  (to  gain  oll-Tarm  income) 
to  farmers  who  gross  under 
$5,000  a  year 723         35.4 

(b)  (k)ntinue  present  programs  »<th- 

outchange 89  4.3 


(e)  Continue  present  programs  but 
add  a  limit  on  the  total  Govern- 
ment payments  a  larmer  can 
receive  each  year 671 

(d)  Retain  Government  paymenband 
land-diversion  provisions  at 
present  levels  but  permit  farm- 
er greater  freedom  to  plant 
nondiverted  cropland;  estab- 
lish tllO,000-per-crop  limit  on 
individual  payments 126 

(i)  Raise  Government  payments  and 
supports  high  enough  to  guar- 
antee 90  percent  ol  parity 
(J1.58  bushel)  for  corn,  100 
percent  (J2.79  bushel)  lor 
domestic  wheat,  75  percent 
($2.80  bushel)  lor  soybeans, 
with  acreage  bases  and  diver- 
sion requiremenb  lor  each 
commodity,  similar  to  present 
programs 


32.8 


6.1 


510 


24.4 
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If  an  annual  limit  'is  established  en  Government  payments, 
what  level  do  you  preler?  (382)  $5,000  per  crop;  (282)  $10,000 
per  crop;  (834)  $20  000  per  term;  (246)  Graduated  Umit  with 
top  of  $110,000  per  farm. 


Yes 


No 


2.  Should  use  ol  DDT,  2,4,5-T  and  2,4-D  be 

prohibited? 693       1.107 

3.  Should  the  Government  use  quotas,  high 

tariffs  to  keep  out  agriculbjral  products 

from  foreign  countries? 1,245  587 

4.  Should  the  Government  permit  cash  sales 

of  farm  products  to  Eastern  Europe  and 

Communist  China? 1.124  736 

5.  Are  there  poor  families  in  your  community 

which  should  receive  more  assistance 

than  they  are  getting? 442       1.285 

6.  Should  the  Federal  Government  re-estab- 

lish lull-time  Stan  support  lor  Future 

Farmers  ol  America? 885  837 

7.  Have   you   or  your   neighbors  suffered 

serious  livestock  disease  tosses  during 

the  past  2  years?  (II  so,  give  deUils)...        567       1.28Z 


OPINIONS  BY  SIZE  OF  FARM 


Under  100  acres 
219(10.7  percent) 


100  to  199  acres 
331  (16.2  percent) 


200to399acr« 
543  (26.6  percent) 


400  and  over 
619  (30 J  percent) 


Not  classified 
97  (4.8  percent) 


Nonlarmers 
227(11.1  percent) 


Favored  Percent        Favored  Percent        Favored  Percent        Favored  Percent        Favored  Percent        Favored    Percent 


1.  (a)  5-year  transition  program  as  embodied  in  H.R.  9009 
sponsored  by  Representative  FIndley  and  others 

(b)  Continue  present  programs  without  change . .;... 

(c)  Continue  present  programs  and  add  a  payment  limit... 

(d)  Set-aside  plan  lor  greater  treedom  ol  planting  on  non- 

diverted  cropland  and  $110,000  payment  limit  per 
crop J 

(e)  Raise  payments  and  price  supports  with  acreage  bass* 

and  diversion  requirements  lor  each  crop 

$5,000  per  crop - 

$10,000  per  crop -^ — 

$20  000  per  farm i- --.•.--,: — 

Graduated  limit  w;$UO,000  per  fvm  limit 


80 

5 

87 


12 

39 
63 
24 
84 
12 


36.5 

2.3 

39.7 


5.9 

17.8 
28.7 
10.9 
38.3 
5.4 


108 
23 
112 


19 

104 
56 

51 

118 

35 


32.3 
6.9 
33.8 


5.7 

31.4 
16.9 
15.4 
35.6 
10.5 


192 
22 
194 


31 

148 
101 

99 
235 

56 


35.3 
4.0 
35.7 


5.7 

27.2 
18.6 
18.2 
43.2 
10.3 


219 
29 
165 


38 

165 

57 

72 

289 

112 


35.3 
4.6 
26.6 


6.1 

26.6 
9.2 
11.6 
46.4 
18.0 


37 

2 

39 


14 
15 
12 
34 
9 


38.1 

2.0 

40.2 


9.2 

16.5 
15.4 
12.3 
35.0 
9.2 


97 

7 

84 


17 

40 
60 
24 
67 
22 


42.7 

3.0 

37.0 


7.4 

17.6 
26.4 

las 

29.5 
9.6 


Under  100  acres 


100  to  199  aaes 


200  to  399  acres 


400  and  over 


Not  classified 


Nonfarmsrs 


Yis 


No 


Yss 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


2.  Should  use  ol  DDT.  2.4.5-T  and  2,4-C  bi  prohibitidT—. .. 

3.  Should  the  government  use  quotas,  high  tarifis  to  keep  out 

agricultural  products  from  toreign  countries? 

4.  Should  the  government  permit  cash  sales  ol  farm  producto 

to  Eastern  Europe  and  Communist  China? -r--u' 

5  Are  there  poor  tamilies  in  vour  community  which  should 

receive  more  assisUnce  than  they  ire  getting? 

6  Should  the  federal  government  re-estabfish  lullhme  suit 

support  for  Future  Farmers  of  America? 

7  Havi  you  or  your  neighbors  suffered  serious  livestock 

disease  losses  during  the  patt  two  yrs? 

TGE f 

Cholera -l 


129 

131 

124 
68 

95 

29 

14 
1 


64 

63 

78 
112 

90 

163 


UO 

215 

177 
72 

115 

85 


161 

84 

123 
198 

156 

221 


59 

6 


152 

351 

310 
97 

244 

173 

115 
10 


326 

U5 

194 
374 

214 

339 


110 

367 

370 
117 

312 

228 


454 

199 

211 
432 

229 

364 


36 

57 

50 
19 


43 

25 

36 

61 


137 

15 


41  42 
19  57 
10 


136 

128 

111 
68 

78 

33 

20  .. 


65 

85 

94 

lot 

106 
138 


WEST  VIRGINIA  TO  OPEN  NEW  PIPE- 
STEM  STATE  PARK— CONSISTS  OF 
4,000  ACRES  OF  SCENIC  TERRAIN- 
OFFERS  WIDE  RECREATIONAL  AC- 
TIVrriES  AS  PART  OF  61,000  ACRES 
OF  STATE  PARKS 


HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or   WEST    vntGlNIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  April  IS.  1970 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  West 
Virginia,  the  land  of  beauty,  emphasizes 
tourism.  Four  of  the  Nation's  five  largest 
metropolitan  centers  and  55  percent  of 
the  country's  population  are  within  500 
miles  of  our  State's  borders. 

West  Virginia  has  opened  a  new  4,000- 
acre  park,  Plpestem  State  Park,  near 
Hinton.  This  brings  to  nearly  61.000  acres 
the  land  occupied  by  our  23  useful  State 
parks. 

Plpestem.  the  newest  addition  to  this 
recreational  complex,  offers  one  of  the 
finest  settings  in  the  Southeast.  Together 


with  Twin  PaUs,  Hawks  Nest,  and  Ca- 
naan Valley  State  Parks,  Pipestem  is  part 
of  West  Virginia's  $13  million  park  ex- 
pansion program. 

Ed  Johnson,  the  able  editor  of  Wonder- 
ful West  Virginia,  published  by  the  West 
Virginia  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources, recently  wrote  an  article  on 
Pipestem  for  newspapers  throughout  the 
State. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Mr.  Johnson's  story,  which  appeared 
on  March  15  in  the  Herald-Advertiser, 
Huntington,  W.  Va.,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcobo, 
as  follows: 

PlVKSTKM 

(By  Ed  Johnson) 
With  4,000  acres  of  scenic  Mountaineer- 
land,  threaded  by  the  twisting  1,200- foot  deep 
canyon  In  Summers  and  Mercer  Covintles, 
Imaginative  architects  who  planned  tourist- 
luring  facilities  to  fit  the  terrain — and  sweet- 
ened by  an  Investment  of  $13  million — ^you 
have  Pipestem  State  Park,  which  makes  Ita 
debut  this  year. 


If  this  great  recreational  complex — unques- 
tionably one  of  the  finest  In  the  East — did 
not  have  the  complete  "come-on,"  It  Is  only 
10  miles  from  huge  Bluestone  Lake,  famovts 
for  fine  fishing,  water  sports,  and  comple- 
mented by  popular  Bluestone  State  Park. 

By  mid-summer.  Pipestem  is  expected  to 
throw  open  Its  gates  and  say  welcome  to 
West  Virginians  and  the  nation. 

Pipestem.  along  with  Twin  Palls.  Hawks 
Nest  and  Canaan  Valley  State  Parks,  is  a 
part  of  West  Virginia's  mulUmilllon  dollar 
park  expansion  program. 

The  colorful  name  Plpestem  is  no  mls- 
nprner:  I  remember  when  I  literally  cama 
in  on  the  ground  fioor.  Architects,  our  own 
engineers.  feaslblUty  experts  and  surveyors 
were  crawling  over  the  landfecape.  Troy  Oat- 
rell.  now  park  superintendent,  took  me  down 
to  Pipestem  Creek,  cut  a  limb  from  a  bush 
which  is  said  to  have  been  vised  by  Indians 
and  early  settlers  as  pipestems  for  their 
stone  and  clay  pipes.  The  generous  and  roimd 
pith  in  the  Umbs  make  them  well  suited  for 
pipes. 

Ahead  of  everything  are  its  golf  courses, 
often  called  the  backbone  of  convention 
draws,  with  two  seasons  of  play  behind  them. 
A  championship  18-hcde  and  a  par-S  couiae. 
On  both  courses,  the  golf  course  architect 
skillfully  used  the  terrain  and  man-made 
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lake*   valley*  and  trees  aa  natural  hazards. 
White  sand  biinlters  complete  the  layout. 

Lush  and  long  tees  for  the  P'-ofe»*|o'>?if?° 
the  novice  have  been  carefully  cultivated  by 
two  years  of  professional  c"^-  T*^"*  *5* 
no  steep  hole,  for  the  short-of-breath  to 
climb,  yet  every  hole  Is  a  challenge.  Onthe 
par-3  course,  the  10.000  square-foot  greens 
Sxe  believed  to  be  the  largest  for  a  par-3  In 
the  world.  One  thing  for  sure.  "^f«,"«„^° 
more  beautiful  courses  In  the  ^orld  Includ- 
ing the  best  of  Florida,  Nassau,  and  Pebble 
Beach.  Green  fees  are  moderate.  ,„^„ 

GoU  course  clubhouses  are  admltteoiy 
plu^h  .  .  .  well-manicured,  practice  driving 
tUs.  putting  greens.  Perhaps  the  m«t  «"«- 
tractlng  hazard  around  the  courses  Is  the  in- 
c^lbll  scenery,  malting  It  hard  keeping  your 
eves  on  the  ball. 

Heart  of  Plpestem  Is  m  stately  113-room 
main  lodge.  SlWng  at  the  brink  of  Bluestone 
Canyon,  the  picture-window  views  of  scenic 
panoramas  ^  breathtaking.  The  native 
stone  and  concrete  structure  has  two  dining 
rooms,  meeting  rooms,  shops.  Indoor  swim- 
ming pool,  and  sa»ina  baths. 

Other  facilities  of  the  big  park  complex 
include  24  year-round  recreation  cottoges 
most  of  which  have  two  bedrooms  and  tent 
and  trailer  sites  with  comfort  staUons. 

An  intriguing  addition  to  the  park  com- 
plex, expected  to  be  In  operation  next  year,  is 
ihe  Mountain  Creek  Lodge,  a  30-room  struc- 
ture located  at  the  bottom  of  Bluestone  can- 
yon. Access  to  this  facility  will  be  by  aerial 
tramway  which  will  sweep  3.600  feet  to  the 
bottom.  ContracU  have  been  let  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  lO-car  tramway.  Upon  com- 
pletlon  of  this  river  lodge,  horseback  riding 
will  be  available  in  thU  secluded  area  along 
with  fishing  m  the  Bluestone  River,  famous 
for  smallmouth  bass. 

A  prime  attraction  of  the  park's  recreation 
area  Is  an  Olympic-size  swimming  pool  with 
regulation  diving  boards.  To  complete  year- 
round  recreation  use.  an  Iceskatlng  rink  is 
available  to  winter  sport  enthusiasts. 

Other  features  of  Plpestem  include  a  500- 
seat  Amphitheater.  Visitors  Center,  country 
store,  craft  center,  championship  archery 
range,  riding  stables.  16-acre  fishing  lake,  and 
an  observation  tower. 

The  average  elevation  of  Plpestem  U  2,500 
feet  and  with  4.000  acres  there  are  Inter- 
esting woodland  trails  and  countless  scenic 
views. 

The  park's  faclUtles  can  comfortably  ac- 
commodate a  convention  of  400.  Look  for 
Plp*tem  State  Park,  with  Itn  complete 
features  and  scenic  beauty,  to  become  one  of 
the  popular  playgroun  Is  of  the  Erst— and  to 
handy  to  West  Virgin'  ana. 
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elude  Miss  Dennis*  essay  at  this  point 
in  the  Record: 
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Oklahoma's  Pboudest  Rtsoubce: 
Its  Peoplx 


OKLAHOMA'S  PROUDEST  RE- 
SOURCE:  ITS  PEOPLE 


HON.  CARL  ALBERT 

or   0IU.AH01(A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  Apnl  IS,  1970 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Hon- 
orable Dewey  Bartlett,  Governor  of  Okla- 
homa, has  designated  April  as  'Speak 
Up  for  Oklahoma"  month.  One  of  my 
young  constituents,  Miss  Cathy  Dennis. 
200  North  6th.  Comanche,  Okla.,  who  is 
17  years  of  age,  has  done  this  so  well 
In  an  essay  she  wrote  recently  that  I 
would  like  to  share  it  with  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  I  in- 


(By  Cathy  Dennis) 
RED  PEOPLE,  "Work  conquers  all" 
Will  Rogers.  Mistletoe — 
These  are  Images  of  Oklahoma, 
A  state  rich  In 
Oil,  minerals. 
Soil  Industry — 
Yet'  the   greatest   of   the  rtches  Oklahoma 

claims  Is 
PEOPLE. 
Great,  small. 
Famous,  humble, 
Oklahoma  has  great  people. 
Why  out  of 
Wealth,  industry. 
Resources,  scenic  beauty 
Does  Oklahoma    choose   her  people  as  her 

pride? 
Because  people  cannot  be 
Bought,  sold. 
Designed,  manufactured. 
To  suit  the  blueprint  of  men. 
A  state's  people  may  be  known  as 
Rich,  smart. 
Extremist,  conservative. 
But  our  people  have  the  greatest  title  of  all: 
"Friendly!" 

Throughout  the  nation  we  are  caiiea 
Hicks,  Okies. 
Squares.  Clods. 
But  If  that's  what  the  people  of  Oklahoma 

really  are — 
Then  those  names  are  tlUes  fit  for  royalty; 
because  only  a  friendly  state  Is  a  state 
with  good  people! 
Highways  can  be  built,  buildings  can  be  de- 
signed. 

money  can  be  obtained,  businesses  can 
prosper,  but  people  are  what  they  are. 
What  good  are 
Highways,  buildings. 
Businesses,  riches, 
without  people  who  live,  really  live — 
Not   Just   pretending   to   live   while   at   the 

same  time  hiding  behind 
Social  masks,  political  fronts. 
Business  faces,  false  smiles. 
A  state  of  people  afraid  to 
Laugh,  feel. 

Cry,  live,  ^    .  , 

is  a  cold  state  that  can  claim  only  material 

things. 
Oklahoma's  people  do 
Live,  laugh. 
Feel.  cry. 

because   Oklahoma    people    are   real    people 
Many  people  from  many  places  agree  that 
Friendliness.  hosplUllty, 
Humbleness.  Sincerity, 
are  easily  found  In  our  state, 
not  only  in  word— but  in  action. 
Oklahomans  will  open  to  another 
their  homes  as  well  as 
their  hearts. 
Common  people,  aristocrats. 
Ranchers,  businessmen, 
are  able  to  live  harmoniously  with 
their  fellowman. 

Oklahoma's  history  shows  examples  of  our 
success  stories: 

common  people  becoming  national 
Mickey  Mantle.  Jim  Webb. 
Roger  Miller,  Pattl  Page, 
Steve  Owens.  Don  Grleye. 
Jim  Thorpe,  Tom  Stafford. 
Carl  Albert,  Henry  Bellmon, 
Dale  Robertson.  Jane  Jayroe, 
Bud  Wilkerson,  Gordon  Cooper. 
Even  though  all  states  have  people  who  be- 
come great. 

Oklahoma    has    an    excees    of    great 
people  who  never  become  famous. 


Though  some  of  Oklahoma's  people  may  not 
always  know  proper  etiquette,  how  to 
order  foreign  food,  who  *o  ''brown 
nose",  when  to  give  up,  this  does  not 
make  them  less 

Proud,  competent. 

Modern.  Intelligent.  ^  ^  .  ,  „^,„  „«onlB 

for  a  wise  man  knows  that  friendly  people 
who  really  care,  are  worth  more  than 
gold  as  a  resource. 

Though  all  Oklahomans  are  not  perfect. 
Oklahoma  can  claim  a  sUble  people. 

Hardworking,  visionary. 

Capable,  determined. 

The  average  Oklahoman  Is  God-fearing,  and 

These  ^ople  want  to  do  the  rtK^t  thlng-not 
?^to  pick  the  edges  of  "right"  until 
It  has  raveled  and  can  be: 
Pulled,  questioned. 

Changed,  distorted.  ..  j  .. 

until  harmful  wrongs  become  accepted  as 

modem  progress. 
Our  Ideas  of  right  and  wrong  have  changed 
very  little  In  proportion  to  many  peo- 
ple's modern  thinking. 
Oklahoma  has  a  history  of  8«>^^P^Pl*  ..j.^ 
Our  pioneers  gave  us  a  proud  heritage.  They 
Traveled  far,  worked  hard. 
Increased  In  patience,  nev«»"  »*'•  "P'.„  .»,, 
The   Indians  before  them  also  add  to  the 
proud  heritage  of  Oklahoma's  people. 
Today    many  Oklahoma  people  have  much 

the  same  spirit  of  the  pioneers. 
Get  acquainted  with  your  neighbor. 
Make  friends,  lend  a  hand. 
Seriously  be  concerned. 
The  pioneers  of  Oklahoma  developed 
Strength  of  character,  love  of  life. 
Concern  for  good,  determination  to  P««f««^ 
which  was  In  turn  passed  on  to  and  inatiuea 

In  the  Oklahomans  of  today. 
They  developed  a  sense  of  being  concerned, 
getting  involved,  not  too  busy  to  help 
out. 
TMay.  even  though  they  are  busy,  many 

Oklahomans    take    time    to 
Lend  a  hand. 

Help  others  help  themselves. 
Material  possessions,  public  esteem, 
social  cliques,  financial  position 
are  not  as  important  to  most  Okla- 
homans, 
as  are  the  basic  good  things  life  has  to 
offer. 
Being  a  fairly  young  sUte,  Oklahomans  have 
few  past  Ideas  that  are  detrimental  In- 
fluences. 
We  have  few 

Old  traditions,  unwritten  laws. 
Eighteenth  century  social  confllcta. 
Inborn  prejudices. 

therefore,  the  people  are  more  able  to  thinK 
clearly  for  themselves,  rather  than  have 
the   past   decide   theU   attitudes  and 
actions, 
and  sets  about  unassumingly  to 
Encourage,  support 
Assist,  contribute 
to  those  things  which  protect  the  rights  of 

any  citizen  of  our  country. 
Air  pollution  U  not  a  problem  to  the  average 

Oklahoman, 
Literally,  emotionally. 
Vlsuallv.  psychologically. 
Just  as  our  air  Is  clear,  so  are  our  minds, 

free  to 
Function  \mpolluted,  fresh. 
Uncluttered,  clear. 

Oklahoma — a  great  state  with  great  people. 
A  friendly  type  of  people,  a  sincere  type  of 

people, 
A  straightforward  type  of  people,  a  good  kind 

of  people. 
Oklahoma  should  remain  cognizant  of  her 
proud   resource,   people,    because    the 
people  are  the  state,  and  the  people  are 
the  greatest  to  be  foimd. 


Ajml  15,  1970 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  PASSED 
BY  SOUTH  CAROLINA  LEGISLA- 
TURE TO  RETAIN  U.S.  COAST 
GUARD  SELECTED  RESERVE 
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HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or   SOUTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  April  IS.  1970 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  it 
has  come  to  my  attention  that  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  has  eliminated  funds 
in  the  fiscal  year  1971  budget  to  main- 
tain the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  Selected  Re- 
serve. This  unprecedented  proposal  vio- 
lates the  Reserve  Forces  Bill  of  Righte 
and  Vitalization  Act.  It  strikes  a  drastic 
blow  to  our  national  security. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  expressed  my 
concern  and  disapproval  of  this  action  to 
the  Director  of  the  Budget,  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation,  and  to  the  Com- 
mandant of  the  Coast  Guard.  I  regret  to 
advise  my  distinguished  colleagues  that 
the  responses  to  my  inquiries  are  less 
than  satisfactory. 

The  Selected  Coast  Guard  Reserve 
consists  of  all  the  wartime  mobilization 
billets  which  had  been  set  by  the  Con- 
gress at  17,500  personnel  for  fiscal  year 
1970.  To  carry  out  Its  assigned  wartime 
missions  the  Coast  Guard  must  be  able 
to  mobilize  sufficient  numbers  of  trained 
personnel  within  the  first  30  days  of  mo- 
bilization. The  elimination  of  this  ca- 
pability can  only  result  In  a  serious  threat 
to  our  national  defense. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  significant  to  note 
that  the  Coast  Guard  Commandant  re- 
ported to  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  on  September  30,  1969,  that 
this  Selected  Reserve  force  was  required. 
Apparently,  4  months  later  the  Com- 
mandant was  Instructed  to  change  his 
mind. 

There  are  many  defense  experts  who 
are  opposed  to  this  imrealistic  luition. 
This  proposal  summarily  discontinues 
this  vital  national  security  reserve  force 
before  the  Congress  has  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  act.  In  my  opinion,  this  pre- 
emptive action  which  has  had  a  disin- 
tegrating effect  on  our  Coast  Guard  Re- 
serve usurps  the^uthority  of  the  Con- 
gress. I  strongly  recommend  the  funds 
be  restored. 

It  is  reassuring  to  note  that  the  Legis- 
lature of  South  Carolina  has  recognized 
this  serious  risk  and  opposes  the  pro- 
posed action.  The  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  South  Carolina 
have  passed  a  concurrent  resolution  call- 
ing upon  the  U.S.  Congress  to  "ensure 
the  continued  operation  of  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  Reser/e."  I  concur  with  this  res- 
olution. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  concurrent  resolution 
passed  by  the  South  Carolina  Legislature 
to  retain  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  Selected 
Reserve  be  referred  to  the  appropriate 
committee,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  concurrent  resolution  be  printed 
in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  concurrent 
resolution  will  be  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services;   and,  with- 
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out  objection,  the  concurrent  resolution 
will  be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks. 

The  concurrent  resolution  passed  by 
the  South  Carolina  Legislature  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  is  as  follows: 
CoNcxraaKNT     Resoltttion     of    the    South 

Caholina  Legislature 
A  concurrent  reaolution  to  memorialize  Con- 
gress to  enact  suitable  legislation  to  en- 
sure  that  the  V3.   Coast   Guard   Reserve 
shall  continue  In  operation 
Whereas,  there  Is  at  this  time  every  In- 
dication that  the  United  States  Coast  Guard 
Reserve  shall  in  the  near  future  be  discon- 
tinued; and 

Whereas,  the  Coast  Guard  Reserve  has  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  military  preparedness 
and  the  protection  of  the  coastal  areas  of 
this  country;  and 

Whereas,  In  the  event  of  an  emergency  or 
national  disaster  It  would  still  add  greatly 
to  the  protection  of  our  coastal  areas.  Now, 
therefore. 

Be  It  resolved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  Senate  concurring : 

That  Congress  be  memorialized  to  enact 
without  delay  suitable  legislation  which  shall 
ensure  the  continued  operation  of  the  United 
States  Coast  Guard  Reserve. 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  to  each  United  States  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina,  each  member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  Congress 
from  South  Carolina,  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States. 


SCHOOLS:  BICKEL'S  "NEW  PATER- 
NALISM" MASKS  A  NATIONAL  RE- 
TREAT 


HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 


OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  15.  1970 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  those 
concerned  with  equality  and  education 
will  be  Interested  In  the  following  paper 
written  by  a  white  southerner,  Charles 
Morgan,  director,  southern  region  of 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union. 

His  remarks  analyze  an  article  written 
by  Yale  Prof.  Alexander  M.  Bickel  and 
published  in  a  recent  Issue  of  the  New 
Republic  concerning  approaches  to  Fed- 
eral school  desegregation  cases  and  the 
weakness  of  this  administration's  com- 
mitment to  the  right  of  every  child  to  an 
integrated  quality  education. 

The  article  follows: 

Schools:   Bickel's  "New  Paternalism" 
Masks  a  National  Retreat 

Professor  Alexander  M.  Bickel's  article  Is 
The  Article  of  national  retreat:  a  convenient. 
If  gossamer,  cover  under  which  bona  fide 
racists,  black  and  white,  and  the  merely  mis- 
taken men  of  South  and  North  might  respect- 
ably gather  prior  to  an  all-out  and  undis- 
tlnguUhed  attack  on  desegregation. 

The  Article  cited  no  new  facts  nor  were 
new  facts  even  assumed;  the  few  factual 
statements  made  were  for  the  moet  part 
wrong  and  at  best  half -right.  The  professor 
thought  today  as  he  thought  and  wrote  yes- 
terday; but  in  an  altered  national  context. 
The  Article  was  more  than  a  scholarly  dls- 
sertlon. 

THX    ABTICLE    was    A    TRIGGER 

Professor  Bickel  may  not  have  understood 
the  use  to  which  his  thesis  would  be  put.  He 
does  not  seem  to  understand  much  about  the 
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South.  The  South  Is  not  a  land  of  cultural 
pluralism.  The  South  may  be  a  microcosm  of 
the  country  and  it  does  have  Internal 
variances,  but  Its  characteristics  are  not 
those  of  New  York  or  Chicago  or  Los  Angeles 
or  San  Francisco.  There  Is  and  has  been  no 
large  Southern  population  of  Catholics.  Jews, 
Italians,  Irishmen,  Puerto  Rlcans,  or  volun- 
tary black  immigrants.  The  South  Is  an  area 
of  simple  racial  dualism.  But  the  Article 
seeks  application  of  a  national  racial  solu- 
tion, and  an  ineffective  non-working  solu- 
tion at  that,  to  areas  that  are  essentlaUy 
different. 

The  South  had  slavery  by  law.  The  South 
had  segregation,  apartheid,  by  law.  This  is 
why  the  South  has  been  treated  differently 
by  the  Supreme  Court.  The  South  Is  differ- 
ent. That  Is  why  It  should  be  Ueated  differ- 
ently. That  is  why  the  Northern  "solution" — 
if  that  be  what  de  facto  segregation  Isr— will 
not  work  in  the  South.  Not.  if  it  were  uni- 
formly applied  across  the  land,  would  it  re- 
sult In  much  other  than  at  best  the  ulti- 
mate disfranchisement  and  at  worst  the 
dispatch  of  the  nation's  black  population. 
A  graduate  of  New  York's  City  CoUege, 
and  the  Harvard  Law  School.  Professor  Alex- 
ander M.  Bickel  was  the  Ideal  man  to  write 
The  Article  and  the  New  Republic  the  per- 
fect place  for  it  to  aiq>ear.  He  is  weU  known 
m  "Uberal"  circles.  Is  not  a  bigot,  teaches 
at  the  Yale  Law  School,  and  has  been  con- 
sistently crltloal  of  the  Warren  Court's 
major  rulings  (for  school  desegregaUon  and 
one-man -one- vote  state  legislatures). 

Criticism  of  the  Warren  Coxirt  seems  a 
necessary  ingredient  of  demonstrable  schcd- 
arship  among  some  law  professors  who  feel 
that  If  they  are  not  brighter  than  the 
court^-whlch  is,  of  course,  the  true  teacher 
as  weU  ae  maker  of  constitutional  law — 
then  they  are  either  not  brlgSht  enough  to 
teach  or,  alternatively,  to  be  appointed  to 
the  court  if  fortuitously  asked. 

BLESSING   TO   SBGRZOATIOMIST8 

Tb  white  segregationist  Southerners  The 
Article  was  a  blessing.  That  It  was  primarily 
extracted  from  a  series  of  lectures  deUvered 
at  the  Harvard  Law  School  and  published 
as  The  Supreme  Court  and  the  Idea  of  Prog- 
ress and  that  Mr.  Bickel's  primary  life  con- 
cern often  seems  to  be  analysis  of  the  scope 
of  the  power  of  the  Supreme  Court  mattered 
little.  For  if  a  Yale  professor  writing  In  the 
New  Republic  questioned  the  limit  at  that 
power,  so  did  the  white  South,  and  if  he 
colncldentally  believed  In  racial  Justice  and 
they  did  not  then  that  was  all  the  better 
for  Mjn  and  them. 

White  Southern  politicians,  although  cari- 
catured and  stereotyped  by  many  non-south- 
em  liberals,  have  learned  to  deal  with 
educated  Northerners  on  the  basis  of  the 
Compromise  of  1877.  They  simply  struggle 
along  for  years  losing  battle  after  battle, 
fighting  as  guerrillas  until  they  flnaUy  but 
very  politely  win.  As  they  turn  America  away 
from  Its  stated  goals  they  mind  their  man- 
ners, as  did  even  Ross  R.  Bamett.  who  felt 
compelled  to  say  when  turning  James  H. 
Meredith  away  from  the  University  of  Mis- 
sissippi. "I  do  so  politely." 

Coupled  with  this  sense  of  politeness — ^the 
brightest  of  them  deplore  ax  handles,  tactical- 
ly at  least,  and  assaults  on  children — there 
Is  the  certain  knowledge  that  Northerners 
have  their  own  mythology.  This  they  recog- 
nize and  manipulate. 

PERPETUATING    MYTHS 

For  example:  Mythologlcally.  the  article  a«- 
sumes  that  the  legislative  (which  Southern- 
controUed  committee  of  Congress?),  execu- 
tive (which  agency?)  and  Judicial  (which 
Southern  federal  district  Judges?)  branches 
of  government  for  years  favored  a  policy  of 
school  desegregation.  The  article  argues  that 
integration  (as  though  we  had  tried  It  and 
consequently  someone  knew)  "creates  as 
many   problems    as   It   piuporta   to   solve." 
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The  professor  (of  legal  history,  who  teaches 
a  course  on  public  schools)  mentions  only 
one  of  the  "many  problems":  the  moving  of 
whites  to  the  suburbs. 

Both  the  professor  and  his  Connecticut 
senator,  Abraham  RlblcolT.  place  some 
reliance  on  the  premise  that  "everybody  seeks 
In  the  schools  some  sense  of  social,  economic, 
cultural  group  Identity."  This  premise  Is,  of 
course,  a  product  of  Northern  blg-ctty  Ameri- 
cans and  white  minority  ethnic-group  think- 
ing. Relying  on  "cultural  pluralism."  a« 
StokelT  Carmlchael  did  In  proposing  Black 
Power  and  citing  Jewish  Power  and  Irish 
Power  as  their  models.  Is  a  common  failure 
of  many  of  those  who  deal  with  the  South 
on  the  basis  of  non-Southern  experience. 
.They  forget  that  In  the  South  there  was  no 
melting  pot  and  there  Is  little  pluralism  of 
any  kind,  be  it  ethnic  or  rell^ous.  Racial 
problems  are  as  dlif erent  from  those  Included 
In  the  Blckel-RlblcofT  experience  as  the  Ne- 
gro's heritage  of  Illiteracy  is  different  from 
the  Jewish  Immigrant's  literate,  If  forelgn- 
J&nguage,  heritage.  There  can  be  little  par- 
allel between  the  urban  experience  of  white 
ethnic  Americans  and  the  experience  of 
American  blacks.  Although  Hitler  required 
armbands  to  Identify  the  Jews,  blacks  have 
a  sxure  knowledge  that  their  armbands  are 
worn  on  their  faces. 

A   POUnCAI.  TOOL 

Professor  Blckel  frets  over  "the  tipping 
point  of  resegregatlon"  and  "what  the  Nlzon 
Administration  has  been  trying  to  tell  us." 
What  President  Nixon  has  been  trying  to  tell 
us  Is  simply:  "White  folks,  vote  Republican; 
we  can  dio  It  better  than  Wallace  can — and 
we  can  do  It  more  politely."  The  "tipping 
point  of  lesegregation"  occurs  when  members 
of  the  professor's  and  my  race  are  in  a 
minority. 

Since  the  professor  does  not  approve  of 
one-man-one-vote  reapportiozunent  cases  he 
does  not  proppse  (or  even  acknowledge)  that 
■chool  district  lines,  like  county  and  electoral 
district  lines,  are  merely  creatures  of  the 
state  and  some  day  may  be  Ignored  by  oovirta 
seeking  to  integrate  urban  and  suburban 
school  populations. 

Rationally  and  wrongly  the  article  adopts 
the  sweetly  reasonable  approach  of  the  new 
paternalism.  It  notes  that  "leading  ("leading" 
what?  who?  where?  why?)  elements  In  urban 
communities"  would  not  accept  "large-scale 
efforts  at  Integration."  (What  Northern  lib- 
eral even  thought  of  giving  "leading  white 
elements"  In  Southern  communities  a 
choice?)  The  white  and  New  Paternalism 
seems  to  implicitly  assume  that  blacks  be- 
cause of  skin  color  have  good  sense.  As  white 
Southern  housewives  relied  cm  their  maids 
the  New  Patemallsts  rely  only  upon  "mili- 
tant" blacks.  The  new  paternalism  refuses  to 
grant  blacks  an  equal  right  with  whites  to  be 
damned  fools  and  to  be  told  they  are  damned 
fools. 

The  new  paternalist  calls  for  the  upgrading 
of  slums  and  slum  schools  as  though  that 
goal  were  somehow  shown  to  be  attainable 
either  by  our  history  or  our  present 
inclination  .  . . 

The  article  says  "no  one  is  certain  that  it 
(massive  integration)  is  worth  the  cost"  as 
though  "no  one"  were  "certain"  when,  in 
fact,  some  are  quite  certain  that  It  is  worth 
almost  any  cost.  Strangely,  although  "the 
cost"  of  upgrading  slum  schools  is  Incalcu- 
lable, the  professor  does  not  even  consider 
the  question  of  whether  or  not  white  tax- 
payera  will  pay  that  cost. 

The  professor  does  not  believe  or  does  not 
understand  the  simple  lesson  of  history  cul- 
minating In  Broicn  v.  Board  of  Education: 
In  this  country  racially  separate  schools  sim- 
ply cannot  be  equal.  To  put  this  in  more 
common  terms: 

"White  folks  alnt  going  to  pay  for  schools 
where  white  children  dont  go." 
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"Kids  learn  more  from  kids  than  they  do 
from  teachers: "  and 

"White  folks  have  the  money  and  the 
government  and  the  police  and  the  troops 
and  there  is  no  way  for  black  folks  to  get  the 
money  for  all-black  schools  from  white 
folks." 

The  Article  and  the  book  from  which  it 
was  drawn  became  simultaneously  available. 
In  The  Supreme  Court  and  the  Idea  of  Prog- 
ress the  professor,  who  like  many  well  edu- 
cated and  rational  men  is  dedicated  to  th; 
"restraints  of  reason,"  rationalizes  reasc 
into  every  event.  For  example,  he  somehow 
finds  that  the  presidential  "election  of /060 
was  a  vote  of  ratification  of  the  court's  Mold- 
ing in  Brown  v.  Board  of  Education  as  \hen 
understood."  But  that  Is  not  quite  the  way 
those  who  lived  in  the  South  and  worked  In 
the  1960  campaign  recall  It.  Sen  John  F. 
Kennedy's  then  problem  nationally  was  to 
cut  the  black  vote  away  from  Mr.  Nixon.  This 
was  accomplished  by.  among  other  acts,  a 
telephone  call  from  his  brother  Robert  to  a 
DeKalb  County.  Georgia,  Judge  seeking  the 
release  of  the  Rev.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr. 
from  Jail. 

The  white  South  voted  for  a  Democratic 
Catholic  it  believed  not  conunitted  to  civil 
rights  against  a  Republican  Protestant  it  be- 
lieved favored  Brown !  That  the  white  South 
was  wrong  about  both  men  does  little  to  re- 
store confidence  In  Professor  Blckel's  ap- 
proach to  fact  and  opinion.  Indeed,  the  Pro- 
fessor's presumed  national  ratification  of 
Brown  "as  then  understood"  resulted  In  the 
receipt  of  15  electoral  votes  by  Virginia's  late 
apoetle  of  "massive  resistance"  Sen.  Harry  F. 
Byrd — and  he.  Sen.  Byrd,  didn't  even  make 
a  speech. 

rACTS   WON'T   CO   AWAT 

The  book  also  contends  that  "(w)hat  the 
Brown  opinion  ultimately  envisioned  seems 
for  the  moment  unobtainable  and  is  becom- 
ing unwanted"  (again,  professor,  by  whom? 
and,  even  U  so,  so  what?  and  didn't  we  stop 
asking  what  was  wanted  when  Orval  Faubus 
said  "no"?).  Continuing,  the  book  says  that 
"little  is  known  to  support  the  assumption 
of  Broten  v.  Board  of  Education  that  a  segre- 
gated education  hurts  the  Negro  child." 
Nothing  supports  "the  assumption  of  Brown 
V.  Board  of  Education"  other  than  the  rea- 
soning and  evidence  of  the  pre-Broum  v. 
Board  of  Education  teacher  pay.  graduate 
and  law  school,  and  undergraduate  school 
decisions,  including  Stoeatt  v.  Painter  (the 
Texas  Law  School  case)  and  more  obviously 
the  millions  of  uneducated  black  men  and 
women  in  the  North's  urban  ghettoes.  two- 
thirds  of  whom  were  bom  and  reared  below 
the  Mason  and  Dixon  Line. 

As  a  legal  historian  dedicated  to  "the 
restraints  of  reason."  the  professor  needs,  as 
Mr.  Justice  Holmes  put  It,  "education  In  the 
obvious  more  than  Investigation  of  the 
obscure." 

RAdSM    ENCOVKACKO 

There  are,  of  course,  other  assumptions 
that  may  soon  be  made  rather  than  "the 
assumption  of  Brown  v.  Board  of  Education." 
The  primary  assumption  waiting  In  the 
wings  is  that  the  Negro  child  Is  Inferior  to 
white  children  and  that  this  inferiority  Is 
genetic.  That  might  be  a  shocking  assump- 
tion to  Mr.  Blckel  but.  unfortunately,  it  U 
an  assumption  to  which  some  "rational" 
scientists  will  no  doubt  devote  their  "rational 
minds."  As  in  other  times  of  rising  racism, 
these  opinions  will  be  based  upon  "research" 
and  accepted  by  many. 

In  his  Harvard  Law  School  lectures  (the 
book)  the  professor  unemotionally  referred 
to  "crowds"  outside  the  Ocean  Hlll-Browns- 
viUe  decentralized  experimental  school  dis- 
trict and  "crowds"  outside  the  schools  of 
Little  Rock.  That  paragraph  was  lifted  from 
the  book  and  Included  word  for  word  in  the 
article.  But  there  was  one  change.  In  the  ar- 
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tide — as  may  be  the  case  in  a  more  form- 
ally and  legally  segregated  America — the 
"crowds"  have  become  "mobi." 

Tragically,  the  professor  follows  his  mentor. 
Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter  whom  he  served  as 
law  clerk  in  his  desire  that  the  Supreme 
Court  not  declare  promises  it  cannot  keep 
and  then  fall  back  from  them.  As  he  puts 
it  in  the  book,  "the  Court  ...  is  not  a  place 
for  the  half-loaf  that  Is  better  than  none." 

SOME     WILLING     EXPLOrrEXS 

The  tragedy  is  that  the  article  was  more 
damaging  to  the  prestige  of  law,  as  opposed 
to  the  original  desegregation  order  and  to 
the  Judiciary,  than  the  collected  speeches 
of  George  Corley  Wallace,  including  those  In 
which  he  referred  to  federal  Judges  as  "dirty, 
carpet-baggln',  scallywaggin',  integration', 
bald-faced,  race  mlxin"  liars."  The  article  pro- 
vided "learned"  liberal  Justification  for  the 
withdrawal  of  federal  desegregation  pressures 
and  primary  support  for.  at  most,  "the  half 
a  loaf  which  is  better  than  none." 

Within  a  week  after  the  article  appeared,  it 
began  to  receive  the  praise  it  deserved.  Hu- 
man Events,  the  organ  of  right-wing  Repub- 
licanism, said  It  was  "of  particular  Interest 
to  supportera  of  the  anti-busing  amend- 
ment." The  professor  was  a  "Northern  lib- 
eral." said  Human  Events,  and  the  article 
"buttressed  (Stennls*  and  his  fellow 
Southerners')  antl-buslng  arguments."  "Ac- 
cording to  Stennls  and  Co.."  Human  Events 
continued,  this  is  all  the  South  is  really  ask- 
ing— and  this  "Southern  formula"  was  not 
from  George  Wallace,  but  Yale  University  and 
the  liberal  New  Republic." 

There  followed  a  gaggle  of  columnists  and 
others:  Stewart  Alsop,  who  based  his  News- 
week  views  In  part  on  those  of  "leading  Ne- 
groes" Ben  Holman.  Dan  Watts,  and  Julius 
Hobson  (to  Newsweek  it  was  merely  "Requiem 
for  a  Liberal  vl^am?"):  Vermont  Royster  of 
the  Wall  Street  Journal,  "Forced  Integration: 
Suiter  the  Little  Children";  and  Roscoe  and 
Geoffrey  Drummond,  "Emphasis  on  Quality 
Education." 

By  Feb.  14,  1970.  the  President  who  bad 
remained  aloof  (allowing  Spiro  T.  Agnew  to 
enter  the  risky  field  of  racial  politics)  openly 
joined  the  "separate  but  quaUty"  chorus. 

THE    STIUGGLE    MUST    CO    ON 

On  Feb.  21,  1970,  Human  Events  returned 
to  the  article,  noting  that  ".  .  .  Blckel  ap- 
peara  to  lean  toward  a  position  that  would 
end  legal  segregation  but  permit  de  facto 
segregation,  even  in  the  South."  The  article 
contained  "guidelines,"  said  Human  Events 
which  "some  quartere"  "suggested"  that  the 
President  propose  In  order  to  meet  the  school 
crisis  and  the  threat  of  Mr.  Wallace. 

February,  1970,  was  to  have  been  the 
month  of  final  compliance  with  firoum  v. 
Board  of  Education.  But  by  Feb.  28,  1970, 
Connecticut's  (and  the  professor's)  Sen. 
RlbicofT  had  become  so  deeply  involved  In 
the  article's  aftermath  that  to  an  Atlanta 
Constitution  reporter  "parts"  of  his  "rhetoric" 
"had  the  ring  of  a  Southern  politician's 
oratory." 

Our  most  effective  voices  have  been  stilled 
by  assassins'  bullets.  We  are  in  a  minority 
not  merely  in  the  South  but  in  the  nation. 
Friends  from  the  more  easy  and  glamorous 
days  of  risk — a  day  or  a  week  or  a  month  or 
a  march  in  the  South — left  us  long  ago  and 
now.  partly  In  frustration  at  their  own  in- 
ability to  effect  change,  partly  in  rebellion 
against  the  system  (a  system  rejected  by  too 
many  and  In  large  measure  never  tried) 
have  become  advocates  of  old  solutions. 

The  enemy  is  no  longer  the  racism  of  the 
Btatehouse.  The  opponents  are  now  those 
who  occupy  the  White  House  and  in  tragi- 
comedy enter  a  field  of  politics  in  which  they, 
too,  are  destined  to  lose  if  simply  because 
they  lack  the  hatred  required  to  effect  a  suc- 
cessful Southern  strategy.  (To  white  South- 
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em  segregationists  they  will  soon  seem  but 
"an  effete  corps  of  Impudent  snobs.") 

But  most  of  us.  white  and  black  alike,  who 
Joined  In  the  19506  and  1960b  will  stick  it  out. 
We  know  that  men  have  warred  for  thou- 
sands of  years  over  questions  of  religion. 
And  we  know  that  race,  unlike  religion,  can 
be  seen.  We  know  that  separation  means 
defeat.  We  have  seen  those  separated  from 
our  society.  We  know  that  the  old  have  moved 
from  the  county  poor  house  to  the  urban 
nursing  home  or  the  central  state  hospital; 
the  alcoholic  failures  to  their  Bowery,  or  off 
the  streets  to  the  city  Jail;  the  mentally  Ul 
to  asylums  now  known  as  mental  hospitals; 
lawbreakers  to  Jails  and  prisons;  non-con- 
formist Juveniles  to  reform  schools;  Indians 
to  reservations;  Japanese  Americans  to  de- 
tention camps;  and  Negroes  to  urban 
ghettoes.  In  each  Instance  we  term  the  con- 
finement that  which  It  Is  not.  We  offer  min- 
imum service,  get  the  offensive  person  out 
of  sight,  and  give  a  dole  that  salves  oui  con- 
science but  that  binds  the  outcast  to  the 
benefit. 

But  we  shall  not  surrender  merely  because 
there  Is  a  new  President  on  the  block,  an 
old  idea  in  town,  a  new  slavery  in  the  wings, 
a  new  jeneratlon  of  despair. 

We  will  win  not  because  of  rationality.  For 
what  was  there  rational  in  a  young  Negro 
ministers'  hopeless  boycott  of  a  bus  com- 
pany? What  was  rational  In  students  ordering 
a  cup  of  coffee  In  a  five  and  dime  store? 
What  chance  was  there  In  the  streets  of 
Birmingham?  What  rationality  was  there  In 
those  raised  clubs  at  Selma's  Edmund  Pet- 
tus  Bridge?  We  will  win  simply  because  we 
must. 


ECONOKQC  HEALTH  OP  INDEPEND- 
ENT   DRUGGISTS 


HON.  GALE  W.  McGEE 

or   WTOMINO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  ApHl  IS,  1970 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  for  some 
years,  we  in  Congress  have  been  dis- 
turbed by  the  growth  of  practices  which 
threaten  the  economic  health  of  the  Na- 
tion's independent  druggists.  These  prac- 
tices include  the  dispensing  of  drugs  by 
physicians  and  the  development  of  a 
financial  interest  in  drug  operators  on 
the  part  of  some  physicians. 

Recently,  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Moss),  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
for  Consumers,  addressed  the  convention 
of  the  National  Association  of  Retail 
Druggists,  held  In  Washington,  and  dis- 
cussed these  practices  along  with  issues 
affecting  both  merchants  and  consumers. 
I  believe  that  Senators  will  be  interested 
in  the  remarks  of  Chairman  Moss.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  they  be  printed 
in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

comsitmekism  and  its  implication  fob  thi 

Retail  Druogists 

(Speech  of  Senator  Fbank  E.  Moss) 

Good  afternoon,  I  am  happy  to  meet  with 
you  at  this  luncheon  meeting.  The  Invita- 
tion extended  to  me  by  your  ofBcera  to  ad- 
dress this  Conference  on  National  Legislation 
and  Public  Affairs  U  appreciated.  I  hope  that 
you  are  having  an  enjoyable  conference  and 
that  I  can  add  something  that  is  of  both 
Interest  and  worth  to  you. 

I  underatand  that  your  association  repre- 
sents the  owners  of  some  40,000  retail  drug 
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stores.  I  suppose  your  members  can  be  classi- 
fied as  both  professionals  and  as  small  busi- 
nessmen. You  are  certainly  an  Integral  part 
of  the  health  profession  and  yet  you  are 
faced  with  the  problems  of  the  small  busi- 
nessman In  a  world  of  Innovation  and  tech- 
nological chEOige.  It  Is  most  appropriate  that 
you  are  meeting  In  Washington  to  discuss 
national  legislation  and  public  alfaln  and  to 
analyze  Its  Implications  for  your  organiza- 
tion and  Its  Individual  members. 

In  considering  these  matters  I  would  re- 
mind you  that  the  health  of  your  own  busi- 
nesses depends  In  large  measure  upon  how 
well  you  serve  your  customers — how  well  you 
look  after  both  their  health  needs  and  are 
considerate  of  their  economic  well-being.  In 
this  age  of  computere  and  mass  merchandis- 
ing the  rights  of  consumers  have  all  too  often 
being  disregarded.  In  the  past,  consumera 
have  been  the  silent  majority,  but  this  Is  no 
longer  true.  Today  the  consumer  movement 
Is  front  and  center.  Consumers  are  stirring. 
They  are  Insisting  upon  their  rights  In  the 
marketplace.  Historians  will  refer  to  the 
1960's  not  only  as  the  space  age  and  the 
age  of  the  computer,  but  will  also  label  It 
as  the  age  In  which  the  constimer  finally 
came  Into  his  own. 

A  new  term — "consumerism"  has  taken 
root,  and  It  has  evolved  Into  a  marketing 
ethic  that  can  no  longer  be  disregarded  by 
businessmen.  Consimiers  In  their  dealing 
with  the  business  community  seek  a  secure 
physical  environment  for  themselves  and 
their  families  and  Just  econo;i^c  treatment 
in  the  marketplace.  As  independent  retail 
druggists,  you  should  be  aware  of  these 
tremendous  forces  and  be  In  a  position  to 
capitalize  upon  them.  In  fact  your  business 
success  depends  upon  It. 

The  modem  consvimer  movement  was 
launched  on  March  15.  1962,  when  President 
John  F.  Kennedy  delivered  a  special  con- 
sumer message  to  Congress.  In  that  message 
he  reminded  Congress  that  consumers  are 
our  largest  economic  group,  accounting  for 
two-thirds  of  all  spending;  and  yet  con- 
sumers are  the  least  organized  of  any  eco- 
nomic group. 

To  fulfill  this  "consumer  obligation"  the 
President  proclaimed  four  basic  rights  for 
consumers:  The  right  to  safety,  the  right  to 
be  Informed,  the  right  to  choose,  and  the 
right  to  be  heard. 

Last  November  In  his  special  consumer 
message  President  Nixon  said  that,  "Con- 
sumerism Is  a  healthy  development  that  Is 
here  to  stay." 

It  should  be  clear  to  everyone  that  "con- 
sumerism" Is  not  a  partisan  Issue.  It  Is  not 
an  Issue  that  will  fade  away  and  die.  It  Is 
a  vital  Issue  with  which  all  businessmen 
must  be  concerned.  I  do  not  feel  that  "con- 
sumerism" Is  a  cause  for  alarm  by  honest 
businessmen  doing  a  good  Job.  Its  Impact 
will  be  primarily  upon  unscrupulous  busi- 
nessmen and  I  would  think  that  honest  busi- 
ness win  welcome  relief  from  having  to 
compete  with  their  unscrupulous  counter- 
parts. 

For  the  past  eight  years.  Congress  has  been 
passing  legislation  that  may  be  considered 
the  Magna  Charta  of  consiuner  rights.  I^t 
me  review  briefly  some  of  the  laws  which  we 
have  passed.  The  consumer's  right  to  safety 
has  been  fostered  through  such  laws  as  the 
National  Motor  Vehicle  and  Traffic  Safety  Act 
of  1966.  the  Child  Protection  Act  of  1966.  the 
Toy  Safety  Act  of  1969,  the  Natural  Gas  Pipe- 
line Safetv  Act,  the  Radiation  Control  for 
Health  and  Safety  Act,  the  Flammable  Fab- 
rics Act.  the  Clean  Meat  Act.  the  Clean  Poul- 
try Act,  and  now  comes  the  Clean  Fish  Act. 
The  consvimer's  right  to  information  has 
Iseen  legislatively  protected  by  the  passage  of 
the  Cigarette  Labeling  Act  the  Fair  Packag- 
ing and  Labeling  Act  of  1966.  and  the  Truth- 
In-Lendlng  Act  of  1968. 

Legislative  proposals  fostering  the  con- 
sumer's right  to  choose  and  the  consumer's 
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right  to  be  heard  were  proposed  In  the  19e0's, 
but  those  legislative  proposals  did  not  reach 
maturity.  Therefore,  as  I  see  it,  constimerlem 
in  the  1970's  while  continuing  to  protect  the 
consumer's  right  to  safety  and  the  right  to 
be  Informed,  will  focus  upon  the  consumer's 
right  to  choose  and  his  right  to  be  heard. 
The  way  In  which  these  rights  are  guaranteed 
win  depend  upon  the  way  the  business  com- 
munity responds  to  some  extent  to  the 
phenomena  of  consumerism  during  the  70'b. 

Now  let  me  give  you  some  Idea  of  what  may 
happen  on  the  legislative  front  In  those  areas 
of  most  concern  to  you. 

The  Senate  Consumer  Subcommittee  has  a 
tight  schedule  of  hearings  for  this  second 
session  of  the  9l8t  Congress.  We  jumped  the 
gun  by  resuming  oversight  hearings  on  the 
Pair  LabeUng  and  Packaging  Act  on  January 
16,  three  days  before  the  new  session  con- 
vened, and  we  have  had  seven  days  of  hear- 
ings on  this  and  other  measures  since  that 
time.  We  Intend  to  continue  this  pace  aU 
during  the  spring  and  summer,  which  should 
allow  us  to  resolve  a  number  of  consumer 
problems  this  session. 

The  introduction  of  the  Pair  Packaging 
and  LabeUng  Act  states  that  "Informed  con- 
sumers are  essential  to  the  fair  and  efficient 
operation  of  the  free  market  sys1«m."  I  sub- 
scribe to  that  premise,  and  I  wUl  do  what  I 
can  to  Insure  that  the  Implementation  of  the 
Pair  Packaging  and  Labeling  Act,  does  In  fact 
help  create  informed  consumers. 

The  1966  law  did  make  several  advances. 
It  required  that  standards  be  set  foe 
"smaU",  "medium",  and  "large"  packages; 
that  "servings"  standards  be  set;  that  "cents 
off"  and  other  labeling  claims  be  bona  fide; 
and  that  vital  Ingredient  data  be  put  on 

Our  hearings  are  focusing  on  the  way  In 
which  this  truth-ln-packaglng  act  assists 
the  consimiers  in  comparing  prices  or  his 
right  to  know. 

American  consumers  are  becoming  increas- 
ingly anxious  to  find  the  best  buy,  not  only 
because  they  have  become  better  educated, 
but  because  with  Inflation  they  are  In  no 
hiunor  to  lose  a  few  more  pennies  out  of 
their  shrinking  dollar  becatise  of  any  Hou- 
dinl  labeling  or  packaging  tactics.  I  hope 
that  as  businessmen  you  are  S3rmpathetlc 
with  the  consumer's  plight  In  this  regard, 
although  I  am  sure  that  you  have  your  own 
problems.  Your  customers  are  faced  with 
boxes  and  bottles  which  continue  to  shrink 
as  prices  go  up  and  up.  Consider  their 
mental  calculations  as  they  try  to  figure  out 
which  of  the  several  brands  Is  cheapest  and 
which  size  Is  the  best  buy.  £ 

Consumers  are  entitled  to  be  able  to  make 
meaningful  price  comparison  while  shop- 
ping. American  consumers  are,  therefore, 
asking  for  fewer  sizes  of  stard-ird  weight  or 
measure  In  packages  or  containers  so  that 
they  can  more  easily  compare  prices.  To  the 
extent  that  they  are  successful  merchants 
should  be  helped  by  not  being  forced  to 
stock  so  many  different  sizes. 

In  this  connection,  I  would  like  to  men- 
tion two  proposals  that  are  being  seriously 
promoted  by  consumer  groups.  One,  Is  for 
the  adoption  of  the  metric  system  to  replace 
the  English  system,  and  the  other  Is  for  unit 
pricing.  These  two  proposals  are  Interelated 
and  tend  to  support  one  another. 

In  today's  marketplace,  with  Its  fractional 
ounces  and  multiple  unit  pricing.  It  almost 
takes  a  mathematical  genius,  equipped  with 
a  computer  to  determine  the  best  buy.  Unit 
pricing  wotild  go  a  long  ways  in  simplifying 
this  problem  for  the  consumer.  It  would  re- 
quire retailers  to  Inform  customers  in  a 
meaningful  way  about  how  much  they  are 
paying  for  the  common  unit  of  measure  of  a 
given  Item. 

Several  experiments  are  currently  being 
conducted  on  the  best  method  to  make  this 
InformaUon  available  to  shoppers.  Unfor- 
tunately,   Uttle    empirical    Information    Is 
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available  on  tbe  costa  vs.  the  bcneflta  In- 
volved. Cornell  University  Is  currently  con- 
ducting a  study  that  should  develop  fig^ires 
that  will  be  helpful  In  our  legislative  efforts. 
However,  let  me  encourage  you  sis  an  asso- 
ciation to  take  the  lead  In  malting  unit  price 
Information  available  to  your  customers. 

While  I  am  on  this  topic.  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  the  adoption  of  tbe  metric 
system  with  Its  base  10  would  simplify  the 
computations  Involved.  Our  children  learn 
the  metric  system  In  school,  but  are  seldom 
called  upon  to  »ise  It  In  the  real  world.  While 
there  would  be  problems  associated  with  \\& 
adoption,  they  are  not  Insurmountable.  In 
fact,  the  United  States  Is  the  only  major 
country  In  the  world  not  making  the  change. 

Another  bill  that  may  also  affect  most  of 
you  Is  the  consumer  products  guaranty  bill — 
the  so-called  tmd  widely  proclaimed  warranty 
bill.  This  legislation.  Introduced  by  Senator 
M.ignuson  and  myself,  would  end  the  war- 
ranty game  with  Its  buUt-ln  obsolescence 
and  expensive  repair  rackets  where  the  25^ 
part  Is  free,  but  the  labor  to  replace  the  free 
part  may  cost  $30.00. 

The  bill  would  require  the  maker  of  a  per- 
formance guarantee  to  repair  or  replace 
within  a  reasonable  time  and  without  charge 
malfunctioning  parts.  The  maker  could  not 
require  the  consumer  at  his  own  expense  to 
bring  his  refrigerator  across  town  or  mall  his 
toaster  to  the  other  coast.  The  maker  must 
pick  It  up  and  deliver  It  himself.  Further,  It 
would  require  no  magic  words  In  order  to 
create  a  guaranty.  A  promise,  description,  or 
demonstration  of  a  product's  performance  by 
a  vendor  that  Induces  a  consumer  to  pur- 
chase It  Is  sufBdent  to  create  a  guaranty  of 
that  performance  Finally.  It  would  no  longer 
permit  the  giving  of  an  express,  but  limited 
guarantee  to  be  a  vehicle  for  cutting  of  a 
consumer's  legally  granted  right  to  rely  on 
tmpltfd  guaranties. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  bill  a  manu- 
facturer or  retailer  cannot  side-step  his  ap- 
parent obligations  by  riddling  the  guaranty 
with  page  after  page  «f  fine  print  exclu- 
sions. The  bill  would  require  everyone  who 
guaranties  consumer  products  to  play  by  the 
same  rules — by  Imposing  minimum  guaranty 
standards — companies  would  have  to  compete 
with  each  other  by  lengthening  guaranty 
periods,  not  by  adding  a  few  fine  print  ex- 
clusions or  Imposing  several  more  burdens 

Now  I  should  make  It  clear  that  Senator 
Magnuson  and  I  are  not  requiring  a  manu- 
facturer to  give  a  performance  guaranty.  All 
we  say  Is  that  a  guaranty.  If  given,  ought  to 
mean  something,  and  that  It  should  mean 
what  you  and  I  expect  "guarantee"  to  mean 

This  guaranty  bill  la  designed  to  protect 
the  consumer's  right  to  Information  and  also 
his  right  to  choose.  The  bill  la  drafted  In 
such  a  way  that  disclosure  of  warranty  and 
guaranty  becomes  possible.  This  augments 
the  conaximer's  right  to  choose,  while  allow- 
ing him  to  discern  which  products  are  the 
most  reliable.  He  also  has  the  ability  to  com- 
pare the  coets  of  that  reliability  for  the  first 
time  because  the  warranty  game  Is  being 
plnyed  under  standard  rules. 

Another  topic  that  I  would  like  to  touch 
upon  Is  the  Issue  of  Ineffective  drugs.  In 
recent  hearings  before  the  consumer  sub- 
committee there  was  testimony  concerning 
the  medical  hazards  and  the  economic  costs 
ar30ciated  with  the  administration  of  un- 
safe and  Ineffective  drugs. 

The  statutory  authority  for  current  iiollcles 
and  practices  In  the  Federal  control  of  Inter- 
state commerce  In  drugs  resides  principally  In 
the  Pood.  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act  of  1938. 
This  act  requires  the  manufacturer  of  a  new 
drug  to  submit  to  the  food  and  drug  admin- 
istration a  new  drug  application  containing 
information  on  the  composition,  quality,  la- 
beling, and  directions  for  the  administra- 
tion of  the  drug  together  with  evidence  of 
safety  under  tbe  recommended  conditions 
of  use. 
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In  1962  Congress  amended  the  1938  act.  It 
strengthened  the  controls  on  quality,  label- 
ing and  safety,  and  added  a  new  require- 
ment; that  the  new-drug  application  should 
also  present  substantial  evidence  of  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  drug  for  the  cited  Indica- 
tions for  Its  use. 

Although  the  provision  on  effectiveness  re- 
lated primarily  to  new  drugs,  the  commis- 
sioner of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
decided  that  It  should  also  be  applied  retro- 
actively to  all  drugs  that  bad  been  marketed 
between  1938-1962.  Some  7,000  drug  formu- 
lations were  In  this  status,  and  of  these. 
It  was  estimated  that  about  4.000.  Involving 
some  300  distinct  chemical  entitles,  were  still 
on  the  active  market. 

The  responsibility  for  evaluating  these 
drugs  was  contracted  out  In  1966  to  the 
Division  of  Medical  Sciences  of  tbe  National 
Academy  of  Sciences-National  Research 
Council. 

Ten  thousand  claims  for  some  2.824  drugs 
were  studied  and  evaluated  by  tbe  academy 
panels  during  the  2-year  period.  Drugs  mar- 
keted prior  to  1938  were  not  subject  to  tbe 
review.  Because  many  of  these  drugs  have 
a  number  of  different  dosage  forms  and  sizes, 
the  number  of  actual  drug  preparations 
studied  was  nearer  to  4,000.  Most  are 
prescription  Items,  but  about  15  percent  are 
sold  over  the  counter. 

The  Academy  submitted  recommendations 
to  FDA  on  individual  drug  products  starting 
In  October  1967  and  the  final  report  was 
Issued  last  year.  According  to  these  reports, 
7  percent  of  the  drugs  studied  were  Ineffec- 
tive. 

Testimony  before  the  subcommittee  Indi- 
cated that  most  of  the  drugs  found  to  be  In- 
effective are  still  on  tbe  market.  In  response 
to  my  Inquiry  to  the  FDA,  they  wrote  that 
they  bad  Initiated  actions  to  remove  about 
200  of  tbe  drugs  from  tbe  market.  However, 
most  of  them  are  still  on  the  market,  pend- 
ing the  outcome  of  litigation  or  administra- 
tive hearings  instigated  by  drug  manufac- 
turers. 

I  was  told  that  little  Information  bad  been 
made  available  to  doctors  concerning  those 
drugs  which  were  Judged  Ineffective.  I, 
therefore,  wrote  each  doctor  and  hospital  In 
Utah  and  told  them  that  while  I  didn't  have 
the  expertise  to  evaluate  the  Academy's  find- 
ings I  did  want  to  call  the  study  to  their  at- 
tention. I  also  sent  them  a  list  of  the  In- 
effective drugs.  I  have  a  number  of  these  lists 
available  and  also  a  reprint  from  the  FDA 
papers  discussing  the  study.  If  any  of  you 
would  like  this  material,  you  may  come  up 
after  the  luncheon  and  get  a  copy. 

The  Poison  Prevention  Packaging  Act.  now 
pending  before  the  subcommittee,  might  also 
be  of  professional  Interest  to  you.  This  bill. 
S.  2162.  would  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to  set  stand- 
ards for  child  resistance  containers  and  to 
require  their  use  for  hazardous  household 
products  that  are  frequently  Ingested  by 
children  under  six  years  of  age.  You  are  aware 
of  the  tragedy  this  bill  Is  Intended  to  halt— 
smiU  children  are  notoriously  curious  and 
IndiscrlnUnate.  They  put  things  in  their 
mouths:  Innocently  sample  new  substances. 
Statistics  In  this  area  are  not  firm:  but,  they 
suggest  that  each  year  up  to  2  million  chil- 
dren in  this  country  swallow  some  substance 
that  is  poisonous  to  them  and  upwards  of  a 
million  require  emergency  medical  treatment. 
Three  hundred  twenty-five  children  died 
from  accidental  poisoning  In  1967 — tbe  last 
year  for  which  complete  mortality  data  are 
available.  Many  children  are  terribly  in- 
jured— handicapped  for  life — Inflicting  great 
cost  and  suffering  on  their  families. 

Child -resistance  containers  offer  a 
straightforward  remedy  to  this  problem — 
by  definition  they  are  containers  that  chil- 
dren cannot  open. 

Our  Investigation  Into  this  legislation  has 
shown  It  to  be  a  promising  approach.  Early 
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models  of  chlld-reslstant  containers  have 
reduced  ingestion  by  about  90%  In  two  large 
scale  tests.  Many  more  Innovative  designs 
have  appeared  during  our  Investigation.  And. 
very  Interestingly,  tbe  cost  of  chlld-reslst- 
ant containers  Is  low — presently  available 
safety  closures  would  Increase  the  cost  only 
>/2<  to  1<  per  closure. 

The  poison  prevention  packaging  act  Is 
evidence  that  Congress  Is  learning  tbe  les- 
son of  safety — a  lesson  that  Is  intrinsic  to 
your  profession.  Chlld-reslstant  containers 
offer  very  significant  protection  to  children. 
Their  major  cost  appears  to  be  the  cost  of 
showing  the  public  how  to  use  them.  Com- 
plaints are  to  be  expected  at  first  to  be  sure. 
But.  again  relying  on  the  large  scale  study 
at  Madlgan  General  Hospital  In  Tacoma, 
Washington,  after  a  few  months  of  dispens- 
ing chlld-reslstant  containers,  the  pharmacy 
experienced  only  a  few  complaints  per  thou- 
sand. The  1/2  to  U  cost  appears  to  be  a  small 
price  to  pay. 

Now  let  me  turn  to  tbe  subject  of  S.  1575. 
I  am  sure  that  most.  If  not  all,  of  you  recog- 
nize this  as  the  Regulation  of  Trade  in  Drugs 
Act  which  I  Join  with  Senators  Hart  and 
Magnuson  in  sponsoring  and  which  we  In- 
troduced In  March  of  last  year. 

As  you  know,  of  course,  many  of  us  In  the 
Congress  are  greatly  disturbed  by  the 
growth  of  a  number  of  practices  across  the 
country  which  could  seriously  threaten  the 
economic  future  of  community  pharmacy  In 
America.  The  public,  and  I  think  some  legis- 
lators, forget  from  time  to  time  that  tbe 
pharmaceutical  services  which  we  almost 
take  for  granted  would  disappear  as  we  now 
know  them.  If  the  small  business  aspects  of 
Independent  pharmacy  are  overlooked.  Un- 
less the  climate  for  the  pursuit  of  small  busi- 
ness Is  preserved,  comprehensive  pharmaceu- 
tical and  other  services  which  the  local  drug- 
store brings  to  the  community  may  indeed 
become  a  thing  of  the  past. 

America's  druggists  have  never  feared  com- 
petition which  is  fair  and  Just  and  which 
tests  the  service.  Interests,  management  skills 
and  economic  ability  of  tbe  owners  and  oper- 
ators of  conmiunity  drug  stores. 

I  am  concerned,  however,  about  tbe  grow- 
ing practice  of  physician-dispensing  and  the 
development  on  the  part  of  some  physicians, 
of  a  pecuniary  interest  In  pharmaceutical 
operations.  I  know  that  this  Is  also  of  serious 
concern  to  you. 

For  some  five  years  now.  congressional 
examination  has  shown  that  an  Increasing 
number  of  physicians,  despite  codes  of  ethics, 
seek  to  Increase  their  personal  income  posi- 
tion by  entering  Into  arrangements,  of  one 
sort  or  another,  to  make  money  by  selling 
pharmaceuticals.  No  one.  of  course,  seeks  to 
deny  another  of  honorable  gain,  but  where 
serious  questions  of  conflicting  Interests 
artae,  we  must  consider  barring  certain 
kinds  of  practices.  Physicians  enjoy  a  unique 
trust  in  that  they  select  both  the  quantity 
and  kind  of  drugs  which  patients  must  have. 
These  decisions  should,  it  seems  to  me,  be 
made  solely  on  the  basis  of  what  Is  beet  for 
the  patient.  The  patient,  in  turn,  must  also 
be  free  to  select  where  and  from  whom  bis 
drug  needs  are  to  be  satisfied. 

But  some  physicians  have  used  their  priv- 
ileged prescribing  position  to  either  Influence 
where  purchases  are  made,  or  have  acted  to 
gain  flnanclally  from  such  transactions.  For 
example,  some  doctors  have  purchased  small 
companies  or  repackaging  operations.  Others 
have  established  pharmacies  and  directed 
their  patients  to  them.  Still,  others  have 
encouraged  special  arrangements  with  phar- 
macies in  exchange  for  certain  considerations. 
These  practices  are  not  in  the  Interests  of 
the  public,  nor  In  tbe  Interests  of  commu- 
nity pharmacy. 

The  regulation  of  trade  In  drugs  act,  S. 
1S76,  would  correct  these  abuses  by  prohibit- 
ing physicians  from  benefiting  financially 
from  tbe  dispensing  of  drugs  and  devices 
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and  would  bar  certain  fortns  of  ownership 
and  lease  arrangements  which  appear  to 
give  rise  to  questions  of  conflict  of  interest. 
Physicians  could  purchase,  Just  as  anyone 
can,  stock  Usued  to  the  investing  public  by 
drug  companies  or  other  operations,  but 
they  would  be  barred  from  making  private 
agreements  which  lead  to  practices  that 
abuse  the  public  trust. 

The  legislation  recognizes  that  there  are 
circumstances  when  physician-dispensing  Is 
a  valid  practice,  such  as  In  the  case  of  an 
emergency.  In  single-dose  units,  or  where 
other  community  pharmaceutical  services  are 
not  available  to  the  patient.  Occasional  dis- 
pensing would  also  be  allowed  under  the 
legislation.  But  the  doctor-merchant  should 
not  be  permitted  to  continue.  I  might  also 
add  that  the  bill  establishes  a  clear-cut  fed- 
eral policy  toward  physician-dispensing  In 
the  case  of  federally-aided  programs.  Federal 
financing  participation  would  not  be  author- 
ized to  underwrite  the  coats  of  dispensing 
of  drugs  and  devices  which  were  provided 
under  any  of  the  conditions  specified  In  the 

bill. 

The  bin.  I  believe,  represents  an  Important 
step  m  correcting  the  abuses  which  have 
been  uncovered  In  recent  years  in  the  area. 
It  also  sets  the  tone  for  the  future  by  sep- 
arating the  responsibilities  of  doctors  and 
pharmacists  In  providing  for  the  drug  needs 
of  patients.  Let  me  assure  you  that  we  are 
doing  all  we  can  to  guarantee  that  this  legis- 
lation gets  a  fair  reading  In  the  Congress.  The 
continued  support  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Retail  Druggists  and  other  pharma- 
ceutical organizations  la  vitally  needed, 
however.  If  we  are  to  overcome  the  Inertia 
which  has  thus  far  prevented  this  and  similar 
legislation  from  enactment.  I  urge  each  of 
you,  therefore,  to  redouble  your  efforts  to 
help  us  get  problems  of  this  kind  before  each 
member  of  both  houses  of  Congress. 

Let  me  assure  you  that  I  and  others  in  the 
Senate  are  most  anxious  to  receive  your  con- 
tinued counsel  on  these  matters.  We  will 
also  welcome  your  suggestions  on  how  we 
can  better  provide  American  consumers  with 
a  secure  physical  environment  for  themselves 
and  their  families  and  Just  economic  treat- 
ment in  the  marketplace.    . 

Thank  you.  I 
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associates  of  the  late  Dr.  King.  The  fin- 
ished gold  medsd  would  be  presented  to 
Dr.  King's  widow,  Mrs.  Coretta  King,  by 
the  President.  Mrs.  King  will  be  the  re- 
cipient of  a  medal  cast  "in  recognition 
of  the  outstanding  services  of  the  Rev- 
erend Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  to 
the  cause  of  individual  rights  smd  the 
equality  of  men." 

Two  organizations  dedicated  to  the 
continuation  of  Dr.  King's  work,  the 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  Memorial  Fund 
at  Morehouse  College  and  the  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.,  Memorisd  Center  of 
Atlanta  will  be  given  bronze  medals  iden- 
tical to  the  gold  medal.  The  organiza- 
tions will  use  the  medals  in  their  efforts 
to  further  the  civil  rights  of  the  minori- 
ties of  this  Nation. 

Dr.  King  was  a  man  who  made  great 
personal  sacrifice  for  the  democratic 
ideals  in  which  he  believed.  Many  times 
he  put  his  life  on  the  line  in  sincere  com- 
mitment to  the  rights  and  privileges  that 
had  been  denied  to  his  people.  He  had  a 
dreami  of  a  truly  open  and  free  society 
which  was  not  divided  between  white 
and  black. 

His  nonviolent  protests  drew  attention 
from  the  Government  and  the  Nation  to 
the  intolerable  circumstances  that  ex- 
isted for  his  people  in  America.  Non- 
violence has  produced  significant  prog- 
ress in  the  securing  of  civil  rights  for 
the  minorities  of  this  Nation, 

I  am  pleased  to  have  the  privilege  to 
cosponsor  this  bill  which  would  provide 
for  these  small  yet  significant  memorials 
to  this  man  and  his  work. 


MORTON  COSPONSORS  LEGISLA- 
TION IN  HONOR  OP  DR.  MARTIN 
LUTHER  KING  , 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  April  15,  1970 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Rev- 
erend Dr.  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.,  was 
an  individual  who  believed  that  justice 
for  all  men  could  be  realized  under  the 
law  in  the  United  States.  It  was  this 
belief  that  compelled  him  to  combat 
racism,  bigotry,  prejudice,  and  hate 
throughout  the  United  States  using  non- 
violent protest. 

It  is  in  his  memory  that  prior  to  our 
Easter  recess,  my  distinguished  colleague 
and  cosponsor,  Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Introduced  H.R.  16685,  a  bill  to 
"provide  for  the  Issuance  of  a  gold 
medal"  in  the  honor  of  one  of  the  great- 
est men  of  our  time,  the  Reverend  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr. 

I  beUeve  that  it  is  fitting  that  a  gold 
medal  be  cast  in  honor  of  this  great 
American.  This  medal  would  be  designed 
and  cast  with  the  assistance  of  the  close 


CHIEF  JUSTICE  BURGER:  STREAM- 
LINE THE  COURTS 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or   SOUTH   CAEOLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  April  IS,  1970 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
note  with  great  pleasure  that  our  Na- 
tion's most  distinguished  jurist.  Chief 
Justice  Warren  E.  Burger,  is  acutely 
aware  of  the  many  problems  facing  our 
judicial  system.  Not  only  is  he  aware  of 
these  problems,  but  also  he  plans  to  take 
steps  to  abate  them.  At  the  same  time,  he 
is  continuing  to  administer  the  highest 
quality  of  justice  possible  while  insuring 
constitutional  protection  for  aH  of  our 
citizens. 

Our  Chief  Justice  should  be  applauded 
for  confronting  and  recognizing  these 
problems  and  taking  aflBrmative  steps  to 
solve  them.  I  wish  also  to  comment  on 
the  recent  Supreme  Court  decision  which 
emphatically  states  that  our  courts  will 
no  longer  have  to  tolerate  the  contemp- 
tuous, disruptive,  and  discourteous  ac- 
tions of  those  who  attempt  to  make  a 
mockery  of  our  judicial  system. 

The  tremendous  caseload  with  which 
our  courts  are  faced  today  is  clogging 
the  wheels  of  justice,  and  unless  some- 
thing is  done  to  renovate  and  remodel 
our  judicial  system  these  wheels  will 
cease  to  turn.  The  primary  factors  caus- 
ing criticism  of  our  courts  are  the  in- 
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creasing  crime  rate  and  the  many  tech- 
nical rules  that  provide  criminals  with 
delaying  tactics.  In  my  judgment  this 
situation  is  directly  attributable  to  the 
previous  Warren  court.  In  a  recent  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  the  State  news- 
paper on  Tuesday,  April  7,  1970,  one  par- 
ticular case  is  cited  as  exemplary  of  how 
multiple  trials  and  appesils  waste  time 
and  money,  and  often  thwart  justice. 
This  one  case  involved  five  trials,  ap- 
proximately 60  jurors,  and  more  than  50 
appellate  judges  at  a  cost  of  more  than 
$250,000.  This  tragic  waste  is  emphasized 
by  the  fact  that  after  the  first  trial  there 
was  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  any  of  the 
50  judges  that  the  defendant  was  guUty 
as  charged.  I  am  confident  that  imder 
the  leadership  of  our  new  Chief  Justice, 
significant  changes  will  be  made  and  the 
courts  will  be  restored  to  the  position  of 
respect  they  must  enjoy  to  properly 
carry  out  their  duties. 

These  procedural  and  administrative 
problems  which  have  hobbled  our  Fed- 
eral courts  are  similarly  adversely  af- 
fecting the  quality  of  justice  in  our  State 
courts.  The  old  way  of  doing  things  no 
longer  meets  today's  problems.  However, 
with  strong  and  dynamic  leadership  at 
the  top  of  our  judicial  system,  we  can 
expect  great  progress  in  all  the  courts 
throughout  the  land. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article,  entitled  "Chief 
Justice  Burger:  Streamline  the  Courts," 
be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Columbia    (S.C.)    State,  Apr.  7, 

1970] 

Chief  Justice  Burgee:  Streamline  the 

Courts 
The  word  from  Washington  Is  that  Chief 
Justice  Warren  E.  Burger,  who  looks  better 
with  every  passing  day.  Is  so  disturbed  over 
the  plight  of  the  courts  that  he  wants  to  go 
before  Congress  with  a  precedent-setting 
"state  of  the  Judiciary"  address. 

The  Chief  Justice,  we  gather,  wants  to  use 
this  dramatic  method  to,  among  other  things, 
take  some  of  the  drama  out  of  tbe  court- 
room. That  is  to  say  be  wants  to  revise  tbe 
hallowed  adversary  system  which  actor-law- 
yers like  F.  Lee  Bailey  often  \ise  to  stage 
Judicial  theatricals — sometimes  to  tbe  detri- 
ment of  truth  and  Justice. 

The  adversary  system  Is  deeply  Imbedded 
in  American  Jurisprudence.  Other  countries 
have  abandoned  It,  In  whole  or  In  part,  but 
any  attempt  to  do  so  here  would  tindoubted- 
ly  run  into  withering  flre  from  tbe  tradition- 
alists. 

Be  that  as  It  may.  Chief  Justice  Burger  ap- 
pears to  be  ready  for  the  flght.  In  a  recent  ad- 
dress, he  said,  "What  we  must  weigh  in  tbe 
balance  is  the  rationality  of  a  system  which 
is  all  conflict  and  contest  .  .  .  Our  system  Is 
open  to  tbe  criticism  that  It  Is  too  much  sail 
with  too  light  an  anchor." 

But  the  adversary  system  is  only  one  thing 
in  the  Judicial  system  that  disturbs  the  Chief 
Justice.  It  strains  under  the  modem  case 
load:  It  Is  hobbled  by  procedural  and  ad- 
ministrative problems.  In  short  It  rather 
desperately  needs  a  thorough  modernization 
program. 

Washington  Columnist  Richard  Wilson  re- 
ports on  one  case  that  disturbs  the  Chief 
Justice  and  Illustrates  how  multiple  trial  and 
appeal  cases  waste  time  and  money  while 
often  thwarting  Justice: 
"He  (Btirger)  cites  one  case  In  which  more 
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than  60  Jurors  and  alternate  were  Involved 
In  five  trials,  a  dozen  trial  Judges  beard  mo- 
tions and  presided,  more  than  30  lawyers  par- 
ticipated and  50  appellate  Judges  reviewed 
the  case  on  appeals.  He  calculated  the  cost 
of  the  trial  at  9250.000.  and  add?d  that  the 
tratrtc  aspect  was  that  every  Judge  and  every 
Juror  was  fully  convinced  of  the  defendant's 
guUt  from  beginning  to  end." 

Of  course,  what  Is  true  of  the  federal  courts 
Is  also  true  of  many  state  and  county  court 
systems,  A  number  of  Richland  County  law- 
yers, for  exaniple.  are  distressed  over  the  local 
habit  cf  crearinp  new  covuts  of  limited  Juris- 
diction (divorce,  juvenile,  etc.)  Instead  of 
addlnt;  Judges  as  needed  to  the  county  court. 

Clearlv  a  greit  deal  of  thinking  and  study 
Is  needed  en  the  whole  court  structure.  Al- 
ready some  interesting  things  are  happening 
At  the  suggestion  of  Chief  Justice  Burger, 
professional  court  administrators  will  be 
trained  in  advanced  methods  of  operating  the 
courts.  Strides  are  being  made  In  legal  edu- 
cation. The  Chief  Justice  is  said  to  be  amass- 
ing materials  from  which  to  draw  recom- 
mend::! ions  In  three  Important  areas — trial 
courts,  probation  and  parole  procedures,  and 
appellate  courts. 

Each  proposed  change  In  the  system  will 
likely  be  opposed  In  some  quarters.  But  the 
leisurely  old  ways  are  no  longer  sufficient  to 
meet  the  present-day  demand,  and  any  pro- 
gressive proposal  that  does  not  trample  on 
basic  constitutional  rights  deserves  a  full 
hearing  by  the  bar,  the  Judiciary  and  the 
legislative  bodies. 

And  if  the  Chief  Justice  thinks  It  wise  to 
shatter  tradition  by  going  before  Congress  to 
dramatize  his  case,  we  see  no  valid  reason 
why  he  should  not  be  allowed  to  do  so. 


MARYLAND  HOMEBDILDERS  URGE 
FUNDING  FOR  LOW  INCOME  HOUS- 
ING 


HON.  SAMUEL  N.  FRIEDEL 

OP    UAMTLAtn 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  April  IS.  1970 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
Nation's  most  pressing  needs.  I  believe, 
Is  the  shortage  of  adequate  and  decent 
low  income  housing.  My  great  city  of 
Baltimore,  like  many  other  maior  metro- 
politan areas,  has  a  critical  shortage  and 
is  valiantly  in  the  forefront  of  the  fight 
to  reverse  this  sad  trend.  This  effort,  I 
am  pleased  to  note,  has  recently  been 
aided  by  the  Home  Builders  Association 
of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Samuel  M.  Trlvas.  president  of 
the  Home  Builders  Association  of  Mary- 
land, recently  wrote  to  the  Honorable 
George  Romney.  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  pointing  out  In 
some  detail  the  critical  needs  of  the  large 
metropolitan  area  served  by  the  Balti- 
more insuring  oflQce  of  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration.  Mr.  Trlvas  also 
forwarded  to  the  Secretary  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  association  calling  for  in- 
creased funding  to  meet  the  vital  need 
of  the  area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  endorse  this  resolution 
wholeheartedly  and  include  Mr.  Trivaa' 
letter  to  Secretary  Romney  and  the  at- 
tached resolution  of  the  Home  Builders 
Association  of  Maryland  at  this  point 
in  the  Riocao. 
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Home  Buiu>ebs  Association 

op  Mastland. 
Baltimore.  Md..  March  18, 1970. 
Hon.  Oeorge  Romney. 

Secretary   of  Housing  and    Urban   Develop- 
ment, Washington,  D.C. 

De.\»  Secretart  Romney:  As  President  of 
the  Home  Builders  Association  of  Maryland, 
I  wish  to  bring  to  your  attention  the  very 
serious  housing  crisis  which  we  face  here  In 
Maryland  and  to  apprise  you  of  the  effect 
reduced  FHA  funds  for  our  area  have  had  In 
the  Housing  Industry,  served  by  the  Balti- 
more Insuring  Office  of  the  Pederal  Housing 
Administration. 

A  study  conducted  by  the  Association's 
FHA  Committee  shows  that  according  to  the 
1960  census  data  and  Information  compiled 
by  the  Cooperative  Extension  Service  of  the 
School  of  Agriculture  of  University  of  Mary- 
land, there  now  exi£.ts  in  the  19  political  sub- 
divisions served  by  the  Baltimore  Insuring 
Office,  a  total  of  149.271  substandard  dwell- 
ings which  Include  deteriorating  and  dilap- 
idated housing.  This  Association  was  alarmed 
to  learn  that  these  substandard  units  rep- 
resent almost  21 '^^  of  the  total  units  (711.- 
123)  now  In  existence  In  these  geographical 
areas. 

As  you  know,  the  Baltimore  Insuring  Of- 
fice administers  FHA  programs  In  Baltimore 
City  and  18  counties  of  the  State  (Montgom- 
ery, Prince  Oeorges,  Calvert,  Charles  and 
St.  Marys  counties  come  under  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Washington,  O.C.,  Insuring  Office 
of  the  FHA.) 

It  Is  our  firm  belief  that  the  plight  of 
housing  In  Maryland  Is,  In  large  measure, 
attributable  to  the  relatively  low  level  of 
funds  allocated  by  HUD  to  the  Baltimore 
Insuring  Office.  According  to  the  Washing- 
ton office  of  HUD,  since  1968.  when  the  first 
subsidies  were  allocated  for  the  section  ^236 
program,  and  until  the  time  of  this  writing, 
the  Baltimore  office  of  FHA  has  received 
$2,256,155  in  funds.  The  FHA  office  has  com- 
mitted these  monies  to  a  total  of  18  projects 
which  represent  a  combination  of  (1),  (2), 
(3),  and  (4)  bedroom  apartments. 

During  this  same  18  month  period,  HUD 
further  reiterated,  the  Washington  DC.  In- 
suring Office  received  allocation  of  funds 
totalling  93.988.834  or  76.7'^o  more  monies 
than  their  companion  office  In  Baltimore. 

Our  present  situation  Is  as  follows: 

As  of  March  1.  1970,  there  Is  filed  In  the 
Baltimore  office  19  project  requests  for  a 
total  of  2881  units.  These  projects  have  been 
processed  but  FHA  cannot  and  will  not  Issue 
favorable  feasibility  reports  until  HUD  allo- 
cates additional  funds  of  92,896,100. 

Needless  to  say,  a  greater  allocation  Is 
required  for  a  lesser  number  of  units  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  the  maximum  allow- 
able FHA  Insurance  rate  was  raised  from 
7'/2  Tr  to  8'/^  %  on  January  6. 

Our  Association  has  adopted  the  enclosed 
resolution  which  strongly  recommends  that 
the  Baltimore  Insuring  Office  of  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration  be  granted  an  ade- 
quate amount  of  subsidy  funds.  We  urge  you, 
at  this  time,  to  take  the  measures  necessary 
to  see  that  the  office  In  Baltimore — the 
seventh  largest  city  In  the  United  States — 
Is  given  funds  It  so  vitally  needs  and  to 
which,  by  virtue  of  its  size  and  long  history 
of  under-funding.  It  Is  entitled. 
Tours  truly. 

SAKtTEX.   M.   TUVAS, 

Pretident.  Home  Builders  Association 
of  Maryland. 

RxsoLtrnoN — Low-Incomx  Hottsino  Subsidt 

FDIfDHfG,    HOICB    BtTILOKmS    AflSOCIATIOlt    OP 

Masylano 

Whereas,  United  States  Oovemment  sta- 
tistics lndloat«  that  we  need  600,000  new  low 
Income  housing  units  annually;  and 
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Whereas,  Congress  has  authorized  funds 
for  300,000  low  Income  housing  units,  and 
actually  provided  subsidy  fundt;  for  only 
100.000  units — one  sixth  of  tlie  lowest  esti- 
mate of  need:  and 

Whereas,  The  State  of  Maryland  has  an 
acute  need  for  the  Immediate  construction 
of  thousands  of  said  low  Income  housing 
units:  and 

Whereas,  the  Baltimore  Instiling  office  of 
the  Federal  Housing  Administration  received 
an  allocation  of  subsidy  funds  that  resulted 
In  an  enormous  backlog  of  unfunded  Section 
236  project  loan  applications;  and 

Whereas,  The  Home  Builders  Association 
of  Maryland  recognizes  the  housing  crisis  and 
are  prepared  to  deal  with  It.  If  provided  the 
necessary  tools  including  adequate  subsidy 
funds  for  FHA  sections  235  and  236  loans. 

Therefore,  be  It  resolved  that  the  Home 
Builders  Association  of  Maryland  hereby 
strongly  recommends  that  the  Baltimore  In- 
suring office  of  the  Federal  Housing  Admin- 
istration be  granted  an  adequate  amount  of 
subsidy  funds. 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  cognizant  of  the 
acute  need  for  housing,  as  well  as  extensive 
time  required  to  plan  and  design  projects 
that  offer  decent  life  styles  for  our  citizens, 
we  urge  that  said  funding  be  continued. 

This  resolution  affirmed  and  passed  by  the 
Board  of  Directors,  the  Home  Builders  Asso- 
ciation of  Maryland,  February  1970. 

Samuel  M.  Trtvas, 
President,  Home  Builders  Association  of 
Maryland. 

Attest: 

Robert  J.  Brown, 
Executive  Vice  President. 


CITIZEN  INVOLVEMENT  IN  ADMIN- 
ISTRATIVE PROCEEDINGS 


HON.  EDWARD  M.  KENNEDY 

OP  massach  unrrra 
m  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  April  IS.  1970 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
year  that  I  have  chaired  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Administrative  Practice  and  Pro- 
cedure, I  have  consistently  been  inter- 
ested in  exploring  various  a.spects  of  cit- 
izen involvement  in  agency  decisionmak- 
ing and  amenability  of  agency  procedures 
to  participation  by  the  public.  Having 
concluded  that  agencies  themselves  af- 
ford insu£9cient  protection  of  the  public 
interest  without  the  participation  of  in- 
dependent, aggressive  advocates,  I  intro- 
duced last  month  a  bill  (S.  3434)  to  pro- 
vide for  the  establishment  of  a  Public 
Counsel  Corp.  This  bill  has  been  referred 
to  the  Administrative  Practice  Subcom- 
mittee, and  we  expect  to  begin  hearings 
this  spring. 

Public  interest  groups  have  recently 
involved  themselves  more  and  more  in 
agency  practice.  An  example  is  a  group 
of  law  students  under  the  name  of  Stu- 
dents Opposing  Unfair  Practices— 
SOUP,  who  recently  appeared  before 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to  argue 
for  intervention  in  a  consent  settlement 
proceeding.  SOUP  argues  that  the  Com- 
mission's order  in  a  deceptive  practice 
case  does  not  adequately  protect  the 
public  interest.  In  its  brief  before  the 
Commission,  filed  last  month,  SOUP  sug- 
gests alternative  approaches  to  fashion- 
ing the  consent  order  in  issue.  Regardless 
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of  the  Commission's  ultimate  determina- 
tion of  the  validity  of  the  substance  of 
the  complaint,  I  believe  this  brief  serves 
as  a  good  example  of  the  ideas  and  in- 
sights citizens  can  bring  to  agency  deci- 
sionmaking. I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  excerpts  of  the  brief  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

United  States  of  America  Before  the  Peo- 
E.-.AL  Trade  Commission — to  the  Secretary 
or  THE  Commission 

in  the  matter  of  Campbell  Soup  Co.,  a 
corporation,  and  Batten,  Barton,  Durstlne  & 
Osborn.  Inc.,  a  corporation. 

File  No.  692  3061,  brief  for  Soup,  Inc.,  re- 
questing  the  Commission  to  withdraw  Its 
proposed  consent  order,  March  20,  1970. 
part  1 — backcroithd 
/.    Statement    of   Focts.— Campbell    Soup 
Company  ("Campbell")  Is  the  nation's  lead- 
ing marketeer  of  liquid  soup  to  the  consum- 
ing public.  Campbell's  extensive  advertising 
utilizes  virtually  all  media;   Its  advertising 
agency  is  Batten,   Barton,  Durstlne  &   Os- 
born, Inc.   C'BBD&O").  Over  a  number  of 
years  Campbell  and  BBD&O  have  promoted 
Campbell's    soups    through    an    advertising 
program  which  utilizes  a  picture  of  a  bowl 
of  soup  In  a  ready-to-eat  situation.  Appar- 
ently prepared  'n  accordance  with  the  dilu- 
tion directions  en  the  can,  the  soup  appears 
to  be  chock-full  of  solid  ingredients.  In  re- 
ality,  however,   a   can   of   Campbell's   soup 
prepared   In   accordance   with   the   Instruc- 
tions  on    the   can   does   not  look   like   the 
bowl  of  soup  In  the  Campbell's  advertising. 
It  Is  not  brimming  over  with  solid  Ingredi- 
ents. The  difference  In  appearance   results 
from  the  practice  of  Campbell  and  BBD&O 
of  "mocking  up"  the  bowl  of  soup  pictured 
m  the  advertising  by  placing  clear  marbles 
in  the  bottom  of  the  bowl.  Thus,  the  solid 
ingredients  are  forced  to  the  surface,  convey- 
ing the  false  Impression  that  the  soup  con- 
tains much  more  solids  than  It  actually  does. 
After    learning    about    this    practice    the 
Federal  Trade  Commission    (the  "Commis- 
sion")  Issued  a  proposed  complaint  charg- 
ing the  advertising  as  being  false,  mislead- 
ing and  deceptive  because  it  did  not  disclose 
the  use  of  marbles.  On  September  19,  1969. 
the  Commission  then  provisionally  accepted 
a  consent  order  with  Campbell  and  BBD&O 
and  directed  that  It  be  placed  on  the  public 
record    for    thirty    days,    until    October   20, 
1969,  to  permit  Interested  members  of  the 
public  to  file  comments  or  views  concerning 
the  adequacy  of  the  order.  Within  that  thirty 
day  period.  Students  Opposing  Unfair  Prac- 
tice, Inc.  ("SOUP")   filed  five  motions  with 
the  Commission  concerning  the  adequacy  of 
the  order.  •   •  • 

PART  2 THE  ORDER  AS  WRtrTEM  IS  INADEQUATE 

TO    PROTECT    THE    PTTBLIC    INTEREST 

/.  The  Public  Is  Not  Adequately  Informed 
by  This  Order. — In  order  to  protect  the  pub- 
lic Interest  from  "unfair  methods  of  com- 
petition In  commerce  and  unfair  or  deceptive 
acts  or  practices  In  commerce,"  {  5(a)  (6)  of 
the  Act,  the  Commission  Is  required  by  i  5(b) 
to  issue  a  complaint,  hold  a  hearing,  and 
Issue  an  order  to  the  respondent  to  "cease 
and  desist"  from  using  such  methods  of  com- 
petition or  such  acts  or  practices  If  found  to 
be  engaging  In  them.  Since  I  12  of  the  Act 
Bpeclflcally  defines  false  advertising  which 
Induces  or  is  likely  to  Induce  the  purchase  of 
foods,  drugs  or  cosmetics  as  an  unfair  or 
deceptive  act  or  practice,  it  appears  that 
Congress  intended  the  Commission  to  assume 
a  greater  responsibility  in  preventing  acts  or 
practices  of  thU  type — the  type  of  deception 
Involved  here. 

Assuming    for    the    moment    that    the 
respondent  will  comply  with  the  order,  the 
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Commission  In  addition  must  Inform  the 
public  of  the  particular  advertisement  that 
the  order  Is  designed  to  stop  and  why  the  ad- 
vertisement Is  considered  false.  Such  In- 
formation Is  necessary  for  two  reasons :  First, 
the  public  Is  not  able  to  ascertain  on  their 
own  whether  a  particular  advertisement  cor- 
rectly informs  them  as  to  the  true  nature  of 
a  product.  Given  the  pursuaslve  influence  of 
mass  advertising,  discussed  infra,  at  Part  6, 
the  consumer  must  be  made  aware  of  the 
misconceptions  he  has  as  to  a  particular 
product  so  as  to  reverse  advertising's  Impact 
on  future  purchases.  Such  a  requirement  was 
recognized  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Tenth  Circuit  In  Kennan  v.  FTC  when  the 
Court  said  that  the  public  "[lis  entitled  to 
know  the  facts  .  .  .  and  make  his  own  choice 
virtth  respect  to  purchasing.  .  .  ."  265  P.  2d 
246  at  248  (1959).  And  by  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  Second  Circuit  In  FTC  v.  Sterling 
Drug  when  the  Cotirt  said; 

"The  central  purpose  of  the  [Wheeler-Lea 
Act)  18  in  effect  to  abolish  the  rule  of  caveat 
emptor  which  traditionally  defined  the  rights 
and  responsibilities  in  the  world  of  com- 
merce. That  rule  can  no  longer  be  relied 
upon  as  a  means  of  rewarding  fraud  and  de- 
ception [citation  omitted [,  and  has  been  re- 
placed by  a  rule  which  gives  to  the  consumer 
the  right  to  rely  upon  representations  of  facts 
as  truth,  [citation  omitted]  317  F.  2d  669  at 
674  (1963)." 

Second,  given  the  limited  Investigative 
staff  that  the  Commission  has,  the  Commis- 
sion must  Inform  the  public  of  specific  ad- 
vertisements found  to  be  deceptive  so  that 
the  pubUc  can  Inform  the  Commission  of 
continued  violations  of  the  order  and  similar 
deceptions  by  other  advertisers.  PTC  Rules 
i  2.2  specifically  permits  any  Individual, 
partnership,  corporation,  association,  or  or- 
ganization to  request  the  Commission  to  m- 
stltute  investigations  in  any  matter  over 
which  the  commission  has  Jurisdiction.  Such 
feedback  Is  necessary  If  the  Commission  In- 
tends Ite  orders  to  effectively  deter  future 
vlolaUons,  discussed  infra,  by  Insuring  that 
the  Conunlsslon  will  have  notice  of  them. 

How  then  has  the  Commission  attempted 
to  fulfill  this  responsibility  to  Inform  the 
public  about  particular  false  advertisements? 
The  Commission  periodically  Issues  press  re- 
leases briefly  describing  the  nature  of  the 
false  advertisement  and  the  content  of  the 
order.  It  then  relies  on  the  Washington  press 
corps  and  the  wire  services  to  Inform  the 
public  In  newspap^  articles. 

Such  an  approach  is  unrealistic  In  terms 
of  fulfilling  the  Informative  obligation  for 
two  reasons.  First,  there  is  no  guarantee  that 
the  release  will  be  extensively  printed.  Be- 
lying on  the  editors  of  the  relatively  f ew » 
newspapers  who  receive  the  releases  to  con- 
sider them  newsworthy  enough  to  print  and 
then  relying  on  the  wire  services  to  pick  up 
such  information  and  pass  It  along  to  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  other  newspapers  who  will 
also  print  It  Is  a  rather  Imprecise  manner  of 
informing  the  pubUc.  Second,  even  If  exten- 
sively printed,  there  Is  no  guarantee  that 
such  InformaUon  wUl  be  adequate  or  will 
reach  those  members  of  the  pubUc  actually 
deceived  by  the  false  advertisement.  The 
newspapers  who  receive  and  print  the  press 
releases,  summarize  their  contents.  This 
creates  the  poeslblUty  that  the  articles  will 
not  state  enough  specific  Information  about 
the  particular  deception  or  in  what  media 
the  advertisement  may  be  found.  Even  If 
quite  detailed,  such  Information  may  never 
reach  the  deceived  consumer.  As  discussed 
In  Part  6,  infra.,  they  probably  didn't  per- 
ceive the  false  advertUement  In  a  newspaper. 
(81  percent  of  Campbell's  advertUlng  Is  In 
magazines  and  television  commercials.)  It 
Is  Improper  then  to  expect  such  a  medium  to 
convey  the  correct  Information  and  ade- 
quately place  the  public  on  their  gtiard. 
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//.  Proposed  Respondents  Are  Not  Ade- 
quately Deterred  by  This  Order. — TTie  Im- 
mediate effect  that  a  "cease  and  desist"  order 
Is  designed  to  have  Is  stopping  the  respondent 
from  further  engaging  In  false  advertising.  To 
accomplish  this  effect,  the  Commission  Is 
authorized  In  5  6(1)  to  seek  civil  penalties 
of  up  to  $5,000  per  day  for  continued  viola- 
tion of  an  order. 

Assuming  that  the  maximum  fine  would 
be  a  sufficient  amount  to  deter  the  use  of 
such  advertising  In  the  futvire,  the  threat 
of  such  a  fine  Is  no  longer  effective  In  assur- 
ing that  the  practice  wUl  be  stopped.  FTC 
Rules  !  3.61  normally  requires  the  respondent 
to  file  a  compliance  report  with  the  Com- 
mission within  60  days  after  service  of  the 
order.  However,  review  of  compliance  reports 
Is  continuing  to  fall  behind  because  of  In- 
sufficient mtuipower  and  outdated  methods. 
Eleven  attorneys  In  the  Btireau  of  Deceptive 
Practices'  Compliance  Division  are  assigned 
to  reviewing  the  reports  submitted  and  in- 
vestigating complaints  from  the  public  al- 
leging violations.'  No  systematic  check  Is 
undertaken  after  the  report  Is  approved.  Such 
a  hlt-or-mlss  program  can  hardly  be  expected 
to  be  effective. 

In  addition,  even  If  the  respondent  is 
found  to  have  been  violating  an  outstanding 
order,  few  penalties  are  sought  for  noncom- 
pliance.' The  most  glaring  example  of  the 
Oommission's  unwillingness  to  Impose  the 
civil  penalties  available  for  continued  viola- 
tion of  an  order  is  provided  by  the  Geritol 
case-^.  B.  Williams  Co.  v.  FTC.  381  P.2d  844 
{CJl.  6  1967).  In  March  1969.  almost  10 
years  after  the  Initial  investigation,  the  Com- 
mission still  refused  to  seek  civil  enforce- 
ment after  finding  that  certain  commercials 
continued  to  violate  the  order.  Knowing  that 
if  found  to  be  violating  an  order,  the  respond- 
ent will  be  permitted  to  file  a  new  compll- 
jmce  report  is  hardly  going  to  encourage 
initial  compliance. 

///.  Other  BvMnesses  are  Not  Adequately 
Deterred  by  ThU  Order. — In  order  for  the 
public  to  be  adequately  protected,  the  effect 
of  the  Commission's  order  must  be  not  only 
to  stop  the  proposed  respondent  from  falsely 
advertising,  but  also  to  deter  other  businesses 
presently  engaged  in  similar  practices  or 
considering  such  practices  for  future  use. 
The  Commission  has  neither  the  funds  nor 
the  manpower  to  detect  and  Investigate  all 
false  advertising  practices  posing  a  threat 
to  the  public  at  a  given  time.  Not  only  is 
detection  limited  almost  exclusively  to  moni- 
toring commercial  advertising  on  national 
television,  but  there  is  a  serious  question 
whether  the  personnel  available  are  being 
properly  deployed.*  In  the  absence  of  in- 
creased revenue  or  reordered  priorities,  the 
Commission  must  rely  on  the  threat  of  the 
sanctions  made  available  by  the  Issuance  of 
the  order  plus  vigorous  enforcement  off  such 
sanctions  in  order  to  dlseviade  most  busi- 
nesses from  considering  such  practices. 

The  present  order  fails  to  provide  such  a 
deterrent  for  two  reasons.  First,  It  does  not 
provide  any  retroactive  sanctions  for  Initially 
engaging  In  false  advertising.  Any  business 
presently  engaged  in  deceptive  advertising 
or  considering  It  for  future  use  knows  that 
even  If  the  Commission  discovers  such  a  prac- 
tice, no  sanction  has  been  imposed  In  the 
past  for  engaging  in  the  practice  to  begin 
with — no  matter  how  fiagrant  and  Inten- 
tional the  practice.  We  are  aware  of  no  case 
In  which  the  Commission  has  sought  a  tem- 
porary Injunction  or  the  criminal  penalties 
available  under  §|  13,  14  of  the  Act.  The 
Commission  can  only  seek  civil  penalties 
under  5  5(1)  for  continued  violations  of  an 
outstanding  final  order.  Thtis,  the  present 
order  wotUd  give  any  business  engaging  in 
such  advertising  the  "fir»t  bite  for  free." 

Second,  as  previously  discussed  in  U,  the 
Oatnmlsslon  rarely  seeks  penalties  for  non- 
compliance. Little  deterrent  effect  then  can 
be  expected  when  the  Commission  Is  as  re- 
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luctant  u  It  has  been  In  the  past  to  enforce 
tb»  laws  available  Tor  vlolatlona  of  ItB  orders. 

raiT  3 — AN  OBon  which  MMQxroMm  am  at- 
riBMATTvx  DiscLosua*  or  past  obctftions  in 

THC  KESPONDENTS'  CUaEXNT  AOVntTISX- 
MKNTS  WILX  AOSQVATXLT  PBOTBCT  THK  PUB- 
LIC INTKBZST 

/.  General  Description  of  Affirmative  Dis- 
eloaure. — The  afBrmatlve  disclosure  provision 
requested  would  be  a  statement  within  the 
Commission's  order  requtrtng  the  respondent 
who  has  falsely  advertised  to  affirmatively 
state  that  It  has  used  a  specific  method  of 
advertising  in  the  past  which  the  Commis- 
sion charges  as  or  has  been  found  to  be  mis- 
leading. As  discussed  in  Part  4  infra.,  the 
specific  phrasing  and  the  types  of  adver- 
tisements In  which  the  disclosure  must  be 
Included  depend  upon  the  seriousness  of  the 
deception  and  whether  the  order  results 
from  a  consent  order  proceeding  or  a  formal 
adjudication.  The  provision  would  also 
stipulate  that  the  disclosure  must  be  In- 
cluded in  current  advertisements  for  a  pe- 
riod of  time  equal  to  the  time  in  which  the 
deceptive  advertisements  were  publicized 
and  be  consplclously  displayed. 

Such  an  order  will  fully  protect  the  public 
Interest  by  informing  the  public  about  past 
deceptions,  deterring  Campbell  from  future 
deceptions  and  deterring  other  businesses 
from  engaging  In  similar  deceptions  In  their 
advertisements. 

//.  An  Order  Requiring  Affirmative  Disclo- 
$ure  of  Past  Deceptions  Will  Adequately  In- 
form the  Public. — As  was  shown  in  Part  2.  I. 
rupra.,  the  Commission's  present  order  in- 
cludes no  provision  to  directly  inform  the 
pubUc  of  the  deception  that  has  been  perpe- 
trated upon  them  by  the  respondents'  past 
advertisements.  The  Commission  seeks  to  ful- 
fill Its  Informative  responsibility  to  the  public 
by  Issuing  press  releases  describing  the  Com- 
mission's action  against  the  respondents. 
Such  an  agreement  Is  ineffective  because 
there  is  no  guarantee  that  the  Information 
within  the  release  will  be  extensively  printed 
and.  if  extensively  printed,  that  such  infor- 
mation will  be  adequate  or  will  reach  the 
members  of  the  public  affected  by  the 
respondents'  practices.  Therefore,  the  Com- 
mission can  no  longer  rely  on  such  a  tenuous 
device  to  insure  that  the  public  Is  correctly 
Informed  as  to  the  true  nature  of  the  specific 
product  purchased. 

Otir  proposal  for  an  affirmative  disclosure 
provision  w4thln  the  Commission's  order 
would  effectively  fulfill  this  obligation  by 
Informing  the  public  that  their  Impression 
of  the  amount  of  garnish  in  Campbell's  soups 
resulted  from  the  use  of  "doctored"  adver- 
tisements and  that  In  reality  It  does  not 
contain  this  amount.  Such  information 
would  enable  the  public  to  consider  what 
their  actual  purchase  of  Campbell's  soup  is 
based  upon — past  deceptive  advertisements 
or  satisfaction  with  the  soup  Itself  This 
"direct  information"  provided  by  the  "sin- 
ning" company  in  its  own  future  advertise- 
ments is  the  only  reasonable  means  of  coim- 
teractlng  the  probable  effect  that  past  decep- 
tive advertising  has  had  on  their  purchases, 
both  then  and  In  the  future.  See  Part  6, 
infra. 

III.  An  Order  Requiring  Affirmative  Dis- 
cloaure  of  Past  Deceptions  Will  Adequately 
Deter  Respondents  from  Future  Decep- 
tions.— The  present  threat  of  civil  penalties 
for  future  violations  of  an  outstanding  order 
has  been  shown  In  Part  3,  n.  suj>ra.,  to  be  In- 
effective In  deterring  such  violations.  The 
respondent  knows  that  there  Is  little  risk 
of  being  found  by  the  Commission  to  have 
violated  an  outstanding  order  because  of  the 
lack  of  periodic  compliance  checks  by  the 
Commission  and  the  small  amount  of  the 
public  aware  of  the  order.  In  addition,  even 
If  found  to  have  violated  the  order,  the  pos- 
sibility exists  that  the  respondent  will  be 
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given  an  additional  oppdrtunlty  to  comply 
without  any  penalties  being  assessed  or  ex- 
tensive publicity  released. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Issuance  of  an 
order  containing  an  affirmative  disclosure 
requirement  would  exert  immediate  pressure 
on  Campbell  not  to  re-engage  In  such  ac- 
tivities. Not  only  would  more  members  of 
the  public  be  aware  of  the  first  deception — 
hence  more  able  to  report  future  violations — 
but  any  additional  publicity  requirement  as 
to  other  deceptions  would  risk  a  drop  In 
future  sales.  The  public  might  lose  faith  In 
Campbell's  advertising  If  continually  made 
aware  of  repeated  deceptions.  And  for  a  com- 
pany like  Campbell  who  relies  so  heavily  on 
mass  advertising  to  sell  its  products,  the  risks 
of  continuous  announcements  of  false  adver- 
tising In  these  advertisements  would  create 
strong  pressure  to  eliminate  such  practices. 

IV.  An  Order  Requiring  Affirmative  Dis- 
closure of  Past  Deceptions  Will  Adequately 
Deter  .Other  Businesses  from  Deceptively  Ad- 
vertising.— As  was  shown  in  Part  2.  III.  supra., 
the  present  order  has  no  effect  on  any  other 
business.  Should  other  business  also  be  found 
deceptively  advertising  by  the  Commission, 
they  likewise  would  not  be  penalized  for  the 
initial  deception.  Knowing  that  the  order 
will  not  contain  any  retroactive  sanctions, 
they  probably  will  not  be  very  careful  In  de- 
termining the  line  between  deception  and 
non-deception.  Oiven  the  fact  that  the  Com- 
mission does  not  have  the  manpower  or  funds 
to  stop  all  deceptive  advertising  on  a  case-by- 
case  approach.  It  is  imperative  that  the  mere 
threat  of  being  caught  engaging  In  such 
practices  serves  as  an  effective  deterrent  not 
to  do  so. 

Affirmative  disclosure  provides  such  a 
threat.  No  longer  would  a  business  receive 
the  traditional  warning  by  the  Commission 
not  to  engage  in  false  advertising  again.  En- 
gaging In  such  a  practice  risks  being  discov- 
ered by  the  Commission  and  required  by  It  to 
affirmatively  disclose  this  practice  to  the 
public  in  future  advertisements.  The  result- 
ing publicity  rather  than  the  wrist-slapping 
by  the  Commission  acts  as  the  deterrent  not 
to  engage  In  the  Initial  deception.  A  company, 
when  in  doubt  about  a  proposed  method  of 
advertising,  could  request  the  Commission 
under  PTC  Rules  }  1.1  for  an  advisory  opinion 
as  to  whether  such  advertising  technique  Is 
considered  deceptive. 

PA«T   5 THX     COMMISSION     HAS    THE     At'THOK- 

rrV  UNDEX  SEC.  i  OP  THE  FXOEXAL  TRADE 
COMMISSION  ACT  TO  REQUIXE  AFTIMMATIVE 
DISCIX>8CRE  or  PAST  DECEPTIONS  IN  PHO- 
P06K0  RESPONDENTS'  PRESENT  ADVERTISE- 
MBNTS 

/.  Congress  Intentionally  Gave  the  Com- 
mission Wide  Discretion  in  its  Choice  of  an 
Appropriate  Order. — In  {  S(a)  (6)  of  the  Act, 
15  U.S.C.  i  45(a)  (6),  Congress  empowered  the 
Commission  to  prevent  violations  of  the  Act. 
That  section.  In  relevant  part,  states:  "The 
Commission  Is  hereby  empowered  and  di- 
rected to  i>revent  persons,  partnerships,  or 
corporations  .  .  .  from  using  unfair  methods 
of  competition  In  commerce  and  unfair  or 
deceptive  acts  or  practices  In  commerce."  The 
primary  method  for  accomplishing  this  goal 
Is  through  the  Issuance  of  cease  and  desist 
orders,  i5(b>  of  the  Act,  IS  U.S.C.  146(b), 
and  agreements  containing  consent  orders  to 
cease  and  desist,  ^TC  Rules   {{2.31-2.34.* 

Congress  intentionally  did  not  define  either 
the  types  of  practices  which  violate  {  5  or  the 
specific  clauses  an  order  could  contain.  While 
we  are  concerned  In  this  case  only  with  the 
permissible  clauses  to  be  included  In  the 
order,  there  seem  to  be  at  least  two  reasons 
why  Congress  did  not  define  either  the  scope 
of  the  order  or  the  scope  of  I  5  violations. 
The  first  reason  Is  that  Congress  was  creating 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to  be  an  ex- 
pert body  In  deceptive  practices,  and  there- 
fore the  Commission  would  be  In  a  better 
position  than  Congress  to  determine  what 
acts  were  Illegal  and  what  orders  would  ap- 
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proprlately  stop  violations.  The  second 
reason  that  Congress  avoided  defining  more 
explicitly  In  the  Act,  was  to  leave  the  Com- 
mission enough  latitude  to  adapt  to  changing 
times.  Any  attempt  to  catagorlze  would  have 
a  stifling  Influence  on  the  Commission.  Con- 
gress may  have  clearly  realized  that  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  Commission  was  directly  re- 
lated to  the  Commission's  ability  to  respond 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  marketplace.  As 
the  methods  and  techniques  of  fraud  and 
deception  changed,  the  Conmilsslon  must 
have  the  power  to  redirect  Its  energies  with- 
out the  time-consuming  process  of  addi- 
tional express  Congressional  direction.  The 
effect  that  this  should  have  on  the  Commis- 
sion was  eloquently  stated  by  Commissioner 
Mary  Oardlner  Jones : 

"Agencies  should  be  encouraged  constantly 
to  re-examine  and  re-interpret  their  overall 
enabling  statutes  and  their  overall  functions 
in  the  light  of  new  conditions  and  demands 
emerging  In  their  areas  of  resonslblllty.  .  .  . 
The  administrative  agency  has  a  genuine  po- 
tential for  creative  action.  |We  should)  de- 
vise means  to  insure  that  it  exercises  this 
potential  to  the  fullest  extent  possible." 
Jones.  "The  Role  of  Administrative  Agencies 
as  Instruments  of  Social  Reform, "  19  Admin. 
L.  Rev.  279,  300-01  ( 1967) . 

The  legislative  history  of  the  Act,  there- 
fore. Indicates  Congress'  clear  Intent  to  pro- 
vide the  Commission  with  the  freedom  to 
be  relevant  to  the  times.  See  e.g.,  S.  Rept. 
No.  597,  S3d  Cong.  2d  Sees.  13  (1914). 

The  courts  have  consistently  emphasized 
that  the  Commission  has  wide  discretion  In 
Its  choice  of  an  order.  The  following  language 
from  Jacob  Siegal  Co.  v.  FTC,  327  U.S.  608, 
611-613   (1946)    has  been  extensively  cited: 

"The  Commission  has  wide  discretion  In  its 
choice  of  a  remedy  deemed  adequate  to  cope 
with  the  unlawful  practices  [disclosed'). 
The  Commission  Is  the  expert  body 
to  determine  what  remedy  is  necessary  to 
eliminate  the  unfair  or  deceptive  trade  prac- 
tices which  have  been  disclosed.  It  has  wide 
latitude  for  judgment  and  .  .  .  [the  test  Is 
what  order)  would  In  the  Judgment  of  the 
Commission  be  adequate." 

Very  recently,  the  Supreme  Court  said  In 
FTC  v.  Colgate-Palmolive  Co..  380  U.S.  374, 
390  (1965): 

"It  has  been  repeatedly  held  that  the 
Commission  has  wide  discretion  In  determin- 
ing the  type  of  order  that  is  necessary  to  cope 
with  the  unfair  practices  found  .  .  .  and 
that  Congress  has  placed  the  primary  respon- 
sibility for  fashioning  orders  upon  the  Com- 
mission." 

•  •  •  •  • 

It  Is,  of  course,  true  that  the  Commission 
may  not  exceed  the  authority  delegated  to 
It  m  the  Act.  This  principle  Is  firmly  estab- 
lished In  the  common  law.  and  was  explicit- 
ly stated  in  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act.*  But  since  the  Commission's  authority 
was  purposefully  made  flexible  and  open- 
ended  In  the  choice  of  an  appropriate  order. 
It  Is  not  likely  to  be  presumed  that  any 
specific  order  exceeded  or  abused  that  au- 
thority. The  courts  have  continually  per- 
mitted the  Commission  to  effectively  use  its 
expertise  in  framing  orders  to  effectuate  the 
purposes  of  the  Act. 

In  the  following  discussion  of  the  scope  of 
the  Commlslon's  authority  In  framing  orders, 
we  win  use  the  consent  order  and  the  cease 
and  desist  order  interchangeably.  It  seems 
clear  that  the  Commission  may  Include  any 
clause  In  a  consent  order  which  It  Is  author- 
ized to  Include  In  a  cease  and  desist  order.^ 

//.  The  Commission  has  the  Authority  to 
Execute  Any  Order  which  has  a  "Reasonable 
Relation"  to  the  Unlawful  Practices  Found 
to  Exist. — The  traditional  test  for  determin- 
ing the  permissible  scope  of  administrative 
orders  Is  that  the  court  need  only  find  a 
"reasonable  relation"  between  the  violation 
proved  or  alleged  and  the  terms  of  the  result- 
ant ardtr.  The  "reaaonable  relation"  test  was 
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originally  applied  to  PTC  orders  in  Jacoh 
Siegal  Co.  v.  FTC.  327  U.S.  608  (1946).  The 
Supreme  Court  articulated  the  test  as  fol- 
lows. 327  U.S.  at  612-13 : 

"The  Commission  Is  the  expert  body  to 
determine  what  remedy  Is  necessary  to  elim- 
inate the  unfair  or  deceptive  trade  practices 
which  have  been  disclosed.  It  has  wide 
latitude  for  Judgment  and  the  courts  will  not 
Interfere  except  where  the  remedy  selected 
has  no  reasonable  relation  to  the  unlawful 
practices  found  to  exist."  (emphasis  added) 
The  Supreme  Court  emphasized  In  Jacob 
Siegal.  supra,  that  "the  test"  centered  on 
what  order  "would  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Commission  be  adequate,"  327  U.S.  at  613 
(emphasis  added). 

The  Supreme  Court  has  continually  upheld 
the  "reasonable  relation"  test  as  the  appro- 
priate test  to  determine  the  permissible  scope 
of  FTC  orders.  FTC  v.  Cement  Institute.  333 
U.S.  683.  726  (1946):  FTC  V.  Ruberoid  Co., 
343  U.S.  470,  473  (1952);  FTC  v.  Colgate- 
Palmolive  Co.,  380  U.S.  374  (1965). 

///.  An  Order  Requiring  Affirmative  Dis- 
closure of  Past  Deceptions  has  a  "Reason- 
able Relation"  to  Campbells  Alleged  Decep- 
tions.— It   Is   Important    to   distinguish    two 
functions  of  Campbell's  allegedly  deceptive 
advertisements.  One  function  Is  to  motivate 
the  immediate  ptirchase  of  soup.  The  other 
function  Is  to  convey  and  inculcate  In  the 
viewer  the   Impression  that  the  soup  con- 
tains a  great   amount  of  solid   Ingredients 
and  Is  therefore  an  extremely  nourishing  and 
nutritious  product.  While  these  two  func- 
tions are  closely  Interrelated  and  the  ulti- 
mate effect  of  both  U  to  motivate  purchasing, 
there  U  an  Important  difference  between  the 
two.  To  counteract  the  first  fimction   (im- 
mediate purchase),  the  sole  action  the  Com- 
mission need  take  Is  to  effectively  stop  the 
deception.  We  do  not  dispute  that  the  con- 
sent order  as  presently  written  adequately 
serves  this  purpose,  U  properly  effectuated. 
However,  we  do  dispute  that  the  consent 
order     as     presently     written     adequately 
counteracts   the   second   function — the   Im- 
pression that  Campbell's  soup  contains  the 
amount  of  garnish  portrayed  In  the  decep- 
tive advertisements.  Through  continued  ex- 
posure to  the  allegedly  deceptive  advertise- 
ments, many  consumers  have  been  "brain- 
washed"    with    a    mental    picture    of    the 
amount  of   solid   ingredients   In   a   can   of 
Campbell's  soup.  Stopping  the  use  of  these 
advertisements  does  nothing.  In  and  of  It- 
self, to  dispel  this  mental  conception,  which 
continues  to  motivate  purchases  even  after 
the  specific  deceptive  advertisements  have 
been   removed   from  the   marketplace.   The 
only    practical    and    effective    way    for    the 
Commission   to  Inform  the  great   majority 
of  consumers  who  have  this  erroneous  (per- 
haps subliminal)    Impression  of  the  merits 
of  Campbell's  soup  Is  for  the  Commission  to 
require  Campbell  to  themselves  Inform  the 
consumer    that   their    impressions   resulted 
from  "doctored"  advertisements.  This  then 
Is   the    "reasonable    relation"    between    the 
continuing  wrong  to  the  consumer  and  the 
deceptive  advertisements. 

As  a  practical  limitation  on  the  scope  of 
the  remedy  requested,  an  order  requiring 
affirmative  disclosure  of  past  deceptions 
would  only  be  appropriated,  needed,  and 
within  the  Commission's  authority  when  the 
allegedly  deceptive  advertisements  are  used 
for  both  functions  discussed  above.  Many 
advertisements  seek  only  to  motivate  Im- 
mediate purchase.  For  example,  the  "once 
only"  advertisements  to  purchase  a  specific 
record  album  which  Is  not  available  in 
record  stores,  serves  only  the  first  function. 
For  these  "limited  purchase"  advertisements, 
no  affirmative  disclosure  of  past  deceptions 
Is  feasible  or  necessary  to  protect  the  public 
Interest.  The  product  Is  no  longer  being  sold 
and  the  deception  no  longer  "exists."  But 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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Campbell's   advertisements   are   still    today 
deceiving  the  public. 

IV.  The  Commission  has  Traditionally  Re- 
quired Various  Types  of  AffirmaUve  Action 
by  Respondents. — It  Is  too  late  in  the  day  to 
suggest  that  the  Commission  Is  limited  to 
prohibiting  the  specific  deceptive  practice 
found  to  exist  or  that  the  Commission  Is 
limited  to  a  merely  negative  order.* 

The  Commission  has  continually  used  or- 
ders requiring  various  types  of  affirmative 
action,  and  these  orders  have  been  held  valid 
by  the  courts.  As  the  Supreme  Court  stated 
in  Colgate-Palmolive,  380  U.S.  at  394:  "The 
Commission  Is  not  limited  to  prohibiting  the 
Illegal  practice  in  the  precise  form  In  which 
It  Is  found  to  have  existed  In  the  past.  .  .  . 
Having  been  caught  violating  the  Act,  re- 
spondents 'must  expect  some  fencing  In'." 

It  Is  Important  to  note  that  the  consent 
order  the  Commission  has  executed  with  the 
proposed  respondents  In  this  case  already 
contains  a  number  of  affirmative  obligations. 
and  Is  not  limited  to  merely  prohibitions. 

Such  obligations  Include:  (1)  the  filing  of 
one  or  more  compliance  reports.'  Agreement 
at  paragraph  8.  (2)  the  distribution  of  a 
copy  of  the  order  to  each  of  their  operating 
divisions.  Order  at  6.  and  (3)  notification  to 
the  Commission  of  any  proposed  change  In 
the  corporation  which  may  affect  compUance 
obligations.  Order  at  5. 

The  Commission  has  required  other  types 
of  affirmative  action  to  remedy  S  5  violations. 
Recently,  the  Commission  ordered  compul- 
sory licensing  of  a  patent  upon  a  reasonable 
royalty  basis  as  a  remedy  for  §  5  violations; 
and  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Sixth  Cir- 
cuit upheld  the  order.  Charles  Pfizer  <fe  Co. 
v.  FTC.  P.2d  674  (CA  6  1968).  cert,  dented. 
i%rj  TT  Q  L  J30'  3354  ^** 

The  Commission  Is  also  beginning  to  use 
restitution  as  an  appropriate  remedy.  See 
Curtis  Publishing  Co.,  trade  Reg.  Rep.  1118, 
798  (FTC  June  12.  1969)." 

To  this  date,  however,  the  Commission  has 
not  utilized  the  type  of  affirmative  action  we 
have  specifically  requested.  Historically,  the 
Commission  has  (perhaps  subconsciously) 
been  separating  I  5  violations  into  two  cate- 
gories, and  proceeding  against  each  type  In  a 
different  manner.  The  first  type  of  {  5  vio- 
lations concerns  deceptive  statements  about 
the  Inherent  nature  of  the  product  (its  limi- 
tations or  potential  dangers),  and  here  the 
Commission  has  often  required  affirmative 
disclosure  of  the  limitation  or  potential 
harm.  Examples  of  these  types  of  afOrmatlve 
disclosure  orders  lnclude?^(l)  warning  state- 
ments m  advertisements  for  drug  products 
which  are  potentially  harmful  or  toxic,"  (2) 
warning  statements  In  all  cigarette  adver- 
tisements that  smoking  may  cause  death 
from  cancer  or  other  diseases."  (3)  state- 
ments in  certain  preparations  for  the  treat- 
ment of  baldness  that  the  preparations  are 
only  effective  for  a  very  limited  number  of 
cases."  and  (4)  statements  In  Gerltol  adver- 
tUements  that  Gerltol  will  be  effective  In  a 
very  limited  number  of  cases."  All  these 
orders  have  been  upheld  by  the  courts.  The 
principle  derived  from  them  Is:  when  the 
product  advertised  has  potential  dangers  or 
Is  of  only  limited  use.  the  advertisement  must 
affirmatively  disclose  this  fact. 

The  other  type  of  $  6  violation  concerns 
the  nature  of  the  advertisement  Itself,  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  nature  of  the  product.  Tra- 
ditionally. If  the  advertisement  Itself  Is  de- 
ceptive, all  the  Commission  has  required  is 
an  end  to  that  and  similar  deceptions.  FTC 

V.  Colgate-Palmolive  Co.,  380  U.S.  374  (1966) ; 
The  Papercraft  Corp.,  D.  8489  (Dec.  24,  1963). 
In  Papercraft,  the  Commission  ordered  a  gift 
wrapping  manufacturer  to  cease  and  desist 
from: 

"(1)  Packaging  rolls  of  gift  wrapping  paper 
In  oversized  boxes  or  other  containers  so  as 
to  create  the  appearance  or  Impression  that 
the  width  or  other  dimensions  or  quality  of 
the  gift  wrapping  paper  contained  In  the  box 
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or  container  Is  appreciably  greater  than  Is 
the  fact  .  .  ." 

A  mere  stopping  or  "correcting"  of  the  al- 
legedly deceptive  advertisement  Is  not  enough 
to  dispel  the  deception  engendered  by  Camp- 
bell's advertisements:  The  deception  Is  a 
continuing  one.  Therefore,  the  same  prin- 
ciple should  be  applied  In  this  case  In  the 
cases  in  which  affirmative  disclosure  of  prod- 
uct dangers  or  limitations  was  required.  In 
those  cases  the  courts  contlnualy  reaffirmed 
the  need  for  affirmative  disclosure  to  prevent 
deception.  In  Keele  Hair  &  Scalp  Specialists, 
Inc.  v.  FTC,  276  P.  2d  18,  23  (CA  5  1960).  the 
Court  said:  "cease  and  desist  orders  com- 
pellng  affirmative  disclosure  are  enforced 
by  the  courts  when  they  axe  necessary  to  pre- 
vent deception."  In  Ward  Laboratories,  Inc. 
v.s  FTC,  276  P.  2d  952  (CA  2  1960)  the  Court 
said: 

"Thus.  It  Is  obvious  here  why  some  affirma- 
tive statement  Is  necessary  to  dispel  an  other- 
wise misleading  statement.  .  .  .  The  power 
of  the  FTC  to  require  affirmative  disclosure 
where  necesary  to  prevent  deception  has  long 
been  recognized." 

Since  Campbell's  deceptions  will  continue 
until  counteracted  by  affirmative  disclosure, 
the  Commission  has  the  authority  to  require 
affirmative  disclosure.  It  Is  "necessary  to  pre- 
vent deception."  The  objective  of  Informing 
the  consumer  of  the  true  nature  of  drugs, 
cigarettes,  hair  products,  and  Gerttol  Is 
equally  applicable  In  the  case  at  bar.  We  be- 
lieve the  Commission  has  the  authority  to 
require  respondents  to  Inform  the  public 
about  the  true  nature  of  Campbell's  soups." 
V.  To  Effectuate  the  Ultimate  Goal  of  the 
FTC  Act.  Protection  of  the  Public  from  De- 
ceptive Advertisements,  the  Commission  May 
Require  the  Affirmative  Disclosure  We  Sug- 
gest.— Besides  the  authority  discussed  In  IV, 
supro,  to  require  affirmative  disclosure  of 
past  deception,  there  Is  the  authority  based 
upon  the  ultimate  purposes  of  the  Act.  Tra- 
ditional analysis  of  the  scope  of  Commis- 
sion orders  isolates  two  relevant  Interests, 
the  respondent  and  the  Commission  Itself. 
Prom  respondent's  point  of  view,  a  strong 
order  wll  be  an  effective  deterrent  but  may 
place  him  at  an  unfair  competitive  disad- 
vantage. A  weak  order  will  act  as  no  deter- 
rent. From  the  Commission's  point  of  view, 
a  weak  order  encourages  continued  Illegality 
by  the  respondent.  A  strong  order  encour- 
ages compliance  with  the  law. 

But  the  primary  purpose  of  the  Act  (and 
especially  the  Wheeler-Lea  Amendment)  Is 
not  to  protect  the  respondent  from  unfair 
treatment  or  to  Insure  the  efficient  function- 
ing of  the  Commission,  but  to  protect  the 
consumer  from  deception."  The  consumer 
seeks  protection  from  deceptive  advertise- 
ments, and  this  includes  both  deceptions  by 
respondents  and  deceptions  by  non-respond- 
ents. Prom  the  consumers'  point  of  view,  a 
weak  order  encourages  respondents  and 
every  other  business  to  break  the  law;  a 
strong  order  encourages  compliance  by  every- 
one. If  a  company  knows  that  If  caught 
violating  I  5  a  weak  sanction  will  be  Im- 
posed, It  will  not  be  very  careful  about 
approaching  the  line  between  deception  and 
non-deception.  If.  on  the  other  hand,  a  com- 
pany expects  that  If  caught  It  will  have  to 
teU  about  this  deception  In  the  future.  It 
win  naturally  be  a  great  deal  less  willing 
to  take  a  chance.  From  the  consumers'  point 
of  view,  advertising  practices  are  to  stxne 
extent  the  product  of  the  degree  of  apiwe- 
henslon  at  being  "caught"  by  the  Commis- 
sion. Since  the  Commission  does  not  have 
the  manpower  or  funds  to  stop  all  deceptions 
within  Its  Jurisdiction  on  a  case  by  case 
method,  the  Commission  must  be  able  to 
use  the  threat  of  being  "caught"  as  a  deter- 
rent In-and-of-ltself. 

It  seems  quite  natural  to  assume  that  the 
available  arsenal  of  the  Commission's  jxjwers 
effects  business  behavior.  We  request  the 
Commission  to  add  another  "weapon"  to  this 
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arsenal  for  us«  In  appropriate  situations.  We 
are  not  rcquesUng  that  Campbell  be  pun- 
ished or  made  an  example  of.  We  request 
that  the  clause  be  Included  to  deter  C-mp- 
bell  In  the  future,  inform  the  public,  and 
to  deter  athera. 

The  power  of  the  Commission  is  purely 
regulatory  and  not  punitive.  United  Corp.  v. 
FTC,  110  F2d  473  (CA  4  1940).  and  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Commission  Is  protection  of  the 
public  not  punishment  of  the  wrongdoer. 
Gimbel  Bros.  v.  FTC.  116  P.2d  578  (CA  3 
1941 ) .  The  remedy  must  be  such  as  not  to 
punish  for  past  transgressions,  but  as  a 
meuis  of  preventing  illegal  practices  in  the 
future.  Nitesk  Industries,  Inc.  v.  FTC.  278 
P2d  337  (CA  7),  cert,  denied.  364  U.S.  883 
(1950). 

Requiring  proposed  respondents  to  affirm - 
atlvelr  disclose  past  deceptions  Is  the  only 
way  the  Commission  can  adequately  protect 
the  public  from  the  continuing  deception. 
Is  the  only  effective  way  of  regulating  adver- 
tising, and  Is  the  only  effective  way  of  pre- 
venting Illegal  practices  in  the  future.  The 
Commission  therefore  has  the  authority  to 
require  It. 

PAST  a THK  COmUSSION  HAS  THX  OBLICATION 

TO  INCLXTDK  OXTB  CLAUSE  IH  ORDCI  TO  rtXVTtTT 
THK  PITBLIC'S  CONTIlnnNC   SZLIANCZ   ON   THC 

DECEPTIVE  AD 

/.  Advertisinff'M  Avouied  Purpose  is  to  Per- 
suade the  Public  to  Buy  the  Product. — Two 
officials  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Bureau  of  Deceptive  Practices  have  stated 
unequivocally  that  "the  avowed  purpose  of 
advertising  ...  Is  not  Informative,  but  per- 
suasive, playing  up  on  the  emotions  and 
desires  of  the  consumer."  ''' 

Advertising  has  become  so  Important  that 
In  I960,  the  nation's  advertisers  spent  tl6.8 
billion  to  influence  the  consumers'  purchas- 
ing decision."  The  full  impact  of  this  flgure 
Is  realized  In  the  knowledge  that  the  total 
expenditures  of  the  nation's  25  largest  cities 
exceeded  the  Investment  In  advertising  by 
only  $2.9  billion.* 

In  1968.  Campbell  Soup  Company  ranked 
38th   In   total   advertising  expenditures.   In- 
vesting $34,330,126  In  television,  radio,  maga-« 
zlne.  and  newspaper  communications  to  the 
publico 

//.  Advertising  is  able  to  Move  People  to 
Action  Because  it  Reaches  a  Level  Deeper 
than  Rational  Understanding. — The  Associ- 
ation of  National  Advertisers  has  stated  the 
goal  of  advertising  to  be  delivery  of  a  sales 
message  which  stimulates  the  buyer  to  act 
on  that  message.  The  Association  envisions 
this  goal  to  comprise  two  stages:  conveying 
Information  on  the  advantage  or  benefit 
which  makes  the  product  outstanding;  and 
creating  a  state  of  mind  conducive  to  pur- 
chase.'* 

///.  Advertisers  Seek  to  Create  a  Loyal  and 
Automatic  Corps  of  Customers  Displaying 
"Brand  Recognition." — The  specific  strategy 
of  advertisers  consists  of  creating  "customer 
loyalty.""  This  strategy  requires  that  the 
consiimer  be  educated,  by  comprehensive  and 
repetitive  communications,  to  create  a  com- 
pelling Image  of  the  product  to  which  be 
automatically  responds."  The  Supreme  Court 
recognized  this  as  early  as  1942.  In  Mlsh- 
awaka  Rubber  A  Woolen  Mfg.  Co.  v.  S.  S. 
Kresge  Co.,  316  U.S.  203.  205  (1942).  the  court 
said  that  the  object  of  much  modem  adver- 
tising Is  "to  Impregnate  the  atmosphere  of 
the  market  with  the  drawing  power  of  a 
congenial  symbol." 

In  Smith  v.  Chanel,  Inc..  403  P  2d  562  (CA 
9  1968).  the  Ninth  Circuit  explicitly  recog- 
nized the  difference  between  advert  isemenu 
which  "communicate  Information  as  to 
quality  or  price"  and  advertisements  which 
seek  to  create  a  "conditioned  reflex."  Id.  at 
667.  The  Cotirt  then  said  that  "to  the  extent 
that  conditional  reflex  advertising  succeeds, " 
the  product  "ts  endowed  with  sales  appeal  tn- 
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dependent  of  the  quality  or  price  of  the 
product  to  which  It  Is  attached:  ecauoml- 
cally  Irrational  elements  are  Introduced  into 
consumer  choices. "  and  the  product  "Is  Insu- 
lated from  the  normal  pressures  of  price 
and  quality  competition.  In  consequence  the 
competitive  system  falls  to  perform  Its  func- 
tion of  allocating  available  resources  effi- 
ciently." 402  P.2d  at  567 

•  •  •  •  • 

B.  The  advertisement  seeks  secondly  to 
create  brand  loyalty. 

•  •  •  •  • 

1.  Brand  loyalty  must  be  built  on  emo- 
tional and  psychological  factors. 

Generally,  products  do  not  greatly  differ 
from  brand  to  brand,  so  that  It  Is  difficult  to 
make  a  decision  on  rational  grounds.  The 
time  required  to  investigate  rational  cri- 
teria— eg.  price  or  quality — generally  dis- 
courages true  thought  about  everyday  Items, 
which  are  "not  worth  the  trouble  '  Studies 
on  gasoline,  for  instance,  show  that  con- 
sumers do  not  know  how  to  differentiate  be- 
tween gasoline  except  in  the  words  of  ad- 
vertisements." Consumers  cannot  define 
however,  the  terms  they  are  using  (e.g. 
"high-octane");  the  real  ground  for  pref- 
erence seems  to  be  colors  of  the  gas  sta- 
tion, good  experience  with  servicemen,  etc. 
Yet  even  such  unglamorous  products  as  flour 
produce  high  customer  loyalty — 73.2%  of 
flour  customers  show  undivided  loyalty  to 
primarily  one  brand.* 

Advertisers  take  their  cue  from  these  stud- 
ies, and  gear  their  campaigns  accordingly. 
Businessmen  study  In  detail  the  traits  of 
the  consumer  with  whom  they  must  deal, 
with  Increasing  emphasis  upon  psychological 
and  sociological  traits. 

•  •  •  •  • 

2.  Brand  awareness  Is  created  by  recall  and 
associations. 

Studies  have  shown  that  the  purpose  of 
the  advertiser  Is  to  make  the  consumer 
learn  and  retain  the  association  between 
the  two  elements  of  an  advertisement — ^the 
product  and  the  brand  name.-''  This  palred- 
assoclate  learning  involves  two  stages:  re- 
-  sponse  (or  free-recall)  learning  and  associa- 
tive learning.  Thus,  the  learner  Is  first  taught 
the  Individual  Items  themselves  (product 
awareness  as  discussed  supra);  he  then 
acquires  free  association  between  the  pairs  so 
that  given  one  of  the  Items  (e.g.  product), 
he  can  freely  recall  (by  association)  the  oth- 
er— i.e.  brand. 

ThU  learning  system  may  be  put  In  per- 
spective by  the  Watts  and  McGulre  study 
showing  a  "Ught-bulb"  effect  regarding  recall 
of  message  topic  (I.e.  once  It's  "switched 
on".  It  stays  on),  and  a  "doorbell"  effect 
regarding  recall  of  side  and  arguments.  ( must 
keep  your  finger  on  the  bell  to  keep  It  ring- 
ing).* This  means  that  what  Is  "recalled" 
by  the  consumer  In  Kanungo's  model  Is  not 
the  attributes  of  the  product,  but  simply 
the  existence  of  the  product — i.e.  the  sub- 
ject. 

3.  Associations  are  elicited  by  meaningful 
and  pleasant  Images. 

Oerhold  and  McGulre  assert  that  even 
more  Important  than  the  distraction  qual- 
ity of  pictures  (dl!!cussed  above  as  useful  In 
learning)  Is  the  pleasantness  of  the  symbols 
depleted.*  Thus,  food  advertisements  are 
represented  as  luscious  and  "mouth-water- 
ing" (though  not  too  complicated);  or  a  pic- 
ture of  mother  and  child  represents  the 
happy  home.  These  images  are  then  recalled 
m  the  buying  situation  (true  to  Kanungo's 
model)  when  confronted  with  the  product 
on  the  shelf.** 

Another  important  aspect  of  Image  Is  the 
exent  to  which  the  brand  Is  associated  with 
the  meaning  of  the  product  that  It  repre- 
sents." Newman,  a  Harvard  Business  School 
profeasor,  cites  coffee  as  an  example — coffee 
Is  associated  with  warmth,  sociality,  and  hos- 
pitality, and  a  meaningful  Image  will  utilize 
this  association.  A  more  relevant  example  Is 
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soup — which  Vance  Packard  asserts  to  con- 
note warmth,  protection,  and  the  womb." 
A  soup  company  which  conveys  the  Image  of 
affection,  protection,  and  motherhood  would 
preient  a  compelling  and  meaningful  Image 
not  likely  to  be  forgotten. 

4.  Associations  are  elicited  by  depletion 
of  situations  Into  which  the  viewer  can  pro- 
ject himself. 

Advertisers  want  the  viewer  to  Identify 
himself  with  the  Image  of  brand  "character"; 
this  gives  added  incentive  to  choose  one 
brand  over  another  because  of  close  associa- 
tions which  the  consumer  feels  to  the 
product.  •   •   • 

An  obvious  example  of  this  Is  found  In 
cigarette  advertising.  Tests  have  shown  that 
when  blindfolded,  smokers  are  unable  to 
Identify  their  preferred  brand.*  Yet  most 
smokers  maintain  Intense  loyalty  to  one  par- 
ticular brand.  Cigarette  advertisers  have 
capitalized  on  this  by  playing  on  the  con- 
sumer's self-lmaRe.  Marlboro's  are  for  rug- 
ged and  masculine  outdoor  men:  Salem's 
should  be  smoked  by  the  youthful;  Viceroy's 
are  for  the  middle-aged  with  a  youthful 
bent. 

•  •  •  •  • 

5.  Associations  are  elicited  most  success- 
fully In  "unstructured"  advertisements. 

Kregman's  study  on  thought  provocations 
of  various  styles  of  advertisements,  supra. 
Indicate  that  the  more  unstructured  the  ad 
(In  relation  to  the  product  discussed),  the 
more  connections  the  viewer  makes  with  the 
setting  and  the  Individual's  own  life  and  de- 
sires. The  most  unstructured  ads  were  also 
found  to  elicit  by  far  the  most  thoughts  ex- 
pressing desire  for  the  products.  This  data 
suggests  that  consumer  associations  of  a 
product  with  an  Image  are  far  more  per- 
suasive than  rational  appeals  to  product 
superiority.  It  Is  emotional  Identification 
which  motivates  choice. 

6.  Associations  are  extended  to  other  prod- 
ucts In  the  brand  line. 

The  success  of  Image  appeal  Is  emphasized 
by  Joseph  Pry's  findings  that  customers 
prefer  not  Just  one  product,  but  all  similar 
products  In  a  brand  line.  Brand  name,  in 
other  words,  acts  as  a  medium  through  which 
consumers  generalize  loyalties  from  one  cate- 
gory of  products  to  another.^  A  consumer 
who  has  associated  "bread"  with  Pepperldge 
Parm  will  therefore  also  prefer  Pepperldge 
Pann  cookies.  Thus  brand  Image  has  impor- 
tant repercussions  for  the  whole  brand  line, 
not  Just  the  specific  product  with  which  the 
consumer  has  Identified  himself. 

7.  Advertisements  Impress  their  message 
and  Image  by  constant  repetition. 

Manineau  has  asserted  that  repetition  by 
Itself  leads  to  forcing  the  brand  name  Into 
the  mind  of  the  consumer.*  His  view  was 
substantiated  by  Berg's  study  on  the  effect 
of  repeated  exposure  to  advertising  (supra). 
Krugman  aJso  has  discussed  the  effect  of 
repetition,  (I.e.  continuous  relearnlng.  In 
moving  some  of  the  Information  Into  the 
long-term  memory  system  (I.e.  the  uncon- 
scious) ) . 

The  Important  question  remains  as  to  what 
Is  being  repeated :  Is  It  the  product  qualities, 
the  brand  name,  or  the  Image?  For  many 
companies,  the  focus  seems  to  be  on  the 
brand  name  and  Image;  Campbell,  for  In- 
stance, presents  a  different  product  (I.e.  a 
different  kind  of  soup)  In  each  ad.  The  sig- 
nificance of  this  focus  Is  highlighted  by 
Weiss'  theory  that  repetition  (increttso-d 
familiarity)  increases  brand  awareness,  but 
not  product  awarenesa.  I'hls  means  that  once 
the  consumer  has  been  substantially  exposed 
to  advertl.<;lng.  his  evaluation  of  product  su- 
periority becomes  less  and  less  important. 
Unless  product  qualities  are  re-emphaslzed 
for  the  consumer,  he  will  tend  less  and  less 
to  give  them  their  due  weight  In  his  decision 
processes.  His  choice  will  become  more  un- 
conscious and  more  automatic. 

C  The  mass  media  Is  admirably  suited  to 
exploitation  of  the  consumer's  mind. 
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National  magazines  and  national  television 
are  especially  suitable  for  advertiser's  crea- 
tion of  loyal  and  automatic  customers.  They 
are  perfect  Instruments  for  a  durt  attack  on 
human  learning  processes:  through  distrac- 
tion and  lowered  resistance;  and  through 
bridging  experiences  with  the  consumer. 

1.  Low  Involvement  learning  Is  effected  by 
unstructured  pictures  and  commercial  tele- 
vision. 

Martlneau,  In  his  advice  to  advertisers,  as- 
serts that  while  "copy"  is  an  assault  on  the 
beliefs  of  the  consumer  and  thus  meets  con- 
siderable hostility,  pictures  do  not  have  such 
built-in  resistance."  "Copy",  Krugman  re- 
ported, is  similar  to  learning  nonsense,  and 
thus  does  not  stimulate  great  Interest  or 
motivation.  Pictures,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
more  relaxing,  especially  when  pleasurable  to 

sight.  ^    ^, 

Krugman  demonstrated  the  Interest  stim- 
ulated by  picture  ads  lu  magazines  by  meas- 
uring pupil  dilation  of  subjects  viewing  the 
pictures.  He  found  that  as  long  as  the  pic- 
ture remained  novel  (for  most  people,  the 
first  three  times  of  viewing) ,  the  stimulation 
was  great;  and  that  stimulation  was  greater 
for  unstructured  pictures  than  for  pointed 
ads.'"  Many  advertisers  realize  the  value  of 
"non-obvious  "  pictures;  an  especially  suc- 
cessful example  has  been  the  advertising  of 
Hathaway  shirts,  which  often  has  no  copy 
at  all.  People,  then,  enjoy  looking  at  pictures, 
and  enjoy  most  the  pictures  which  depict 
more  than  the  product  advanced.  To  this 
extent,  they  are  being  distracted  from  the 
message,  and  let  down  their  resistance  to  the 
assault.  _^     . 

Commercial  television,  Krugman  asserts,  is 
also  a  distracting  or  low-involvement  teach- 
er ThU  Is  especially  dangerous  because  most 
people  regard  television  as  a  reliable  source 
of  Information.""  Furthermore,  many  psychol- 
ogisu  maintain  that  television  drugs  Its  view- 
ers into  a  state  of  passivity,  so  that  every- 
thing Is  accepted  unquestionably  (at  least 
temporarily) .»  Krugman  aptly  underlines  the 
Implications  of  television  for  advertisers: 

I  have  tried  to  say  that  the  public  lets 
down  Its  guard  to  the  repetitive  commercial 
use  of  the  television  and  that  It  easily 
changes  Its  ways  of  perceiving  products  and 
brands  without  up  to  then  changing  ver- 
balized attitudes.  This  adds  up,  I  think,  to 
an  understandable  success  story  for  advertis- 
ing's use  of  the  television  media.  Further- 
more, this  success  seems  to  be  based  on  a 
left-handed  kind  of  public  trust  that  sees  no 
great  importance  In  the  matter.*" 

,  •  •  •  • 

2.  Hlgh-lnvolvement  learning  1b  effected  by 
scenes  with  which  the  viewer  consciously 
Identifies. 

At  some  point,  of  course,  the  advertiser 
must  deliver  the  message  that  It  Is  his  prod- 
uct that  is  being  pushed.  The  consumer  may 
also  wish  to  make  his  decision  before  the  cat- 
alytic purchase  point.  This  requires  that  the 
consumer  be  consciously  (though  not  neces- 
sarily rationally)  persuaded  to  buy  the  brand 
In  question. 

Hlgh-lnvolvement  or  conscious  learning  Is 
more  likely  to  be  retained  by  the  learner  If 
the  learner  Is  motivated  or  aroused  by  some 
aspect  of  the  product  (see  C.l.  tupra).  He  Is 
most  able  to  be  aroused  11  the  ad  deplcu  a 
situation  with  which  the  viewer  can  IdenUfy. 
Often,  this  Is  an  Image  of  what  the  consumer 
Idealized  (le.  what  his  needs  dictate)  but 
close  enough  to  reality  so  that  the  situation 
does  not  appear  absurd.  The  discrepancy  be- 
tween the  picture  and  the  viewer's  life  Is  the 
uncertainty  aroused;  the  solution  to  this  dis- 
crepancy Is  to  buy  the  product.  Thus,  a 
housewife  may  become  the  Ideal  and  loved 
wife  by  serving  her  busand  a  delicious  meal; 
a  husband  may  become  "more  of  a  man"  by 
smoking  Marlboro  cigarettes. 

In  short,  the  consumer  will  buy  the  brands 
displaying  Images  with  which  he  identlflee. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Colored  pictures,  and  especially  television, 
provide  the  perfect  means  for  conveying  the 
desired  situation.  Associative  recall  is  Im- 
measurably advanced. 

D.  Advertising  has  successfully  created  au- 
tomatic consumers. 

Advertising  has  been  admirably  successful 
In  attaining  Its  goal  of  loyal  and  automatic 
purchasers.  The  ftill  horror  of  this  success 
was  revealed  by  Ruthrauff  and  Ryan,  a  New 
York  ad  agency  which  employed  a  prominent 
hypnotist  to  penetrate  mental  blockages  to 
the  subconscious  to  discover  why  consumers 
do  or  do  not  buy  certain  products.  One  sub- 
ject under  hypnosis  was  questioned  as  to  why 
he  preferred  and  always  purchased  a  certain 
make  of  car.  This  man — under  hypnosis — re- 
peated word  for  word  an  ad  which  he  had 
read  more  than  twenty  years  earlier  which 
he  had  particularly  liked ! " 

1.  Advertising  has  created  Impulse  buying. 
DuPont  Company  ascertained  fifteen  years 

ago  that  most  purchases  are  made  on  Im- 
pulse." They  pointed  out  that  less  than  one 
out  of  five  purchases  carry  a  complete  shop- 
ping list  but  still  manage  to  fill  up  their 
carts.  The  new  philosophy,  quipped  DuFont, 
Is  "I  want  It.''  Thus,  seven  out  of  ten  pur- 
chases are  impulsive. 

Krugman  gave  a  scientific  explanation  to 
this  finding  In  his  thesis  that  the  purchase 
situation  Is  a  catalyst  allowing  unconscious 
beliefs  and  attitudes  to  motivate  the  pur- 
chase, although  the  attitude  change  may  not 
yet  be  consciously  verbalized.  Furthermore, 
the  accumulated  attitudes  and  beliefs  about 
a  brand  are  extended  to  other  products  In  the 
brand  line,  so  that  an  Impulse  to  buy  Del 
Monte '6  pineapples  may  give  rise  to  a  similar 
Impulse  to  buy  Del  Monte's  waxed  beans. 
The  "Impulse"  Is  simply  a  message  from  the 
unconscious,  prepared  by  the  advertising's 
"latent  learning"  strategy  and  stimulated  by 
the  actual  sight  of  the  product. 

2.  Advertising  has  created  hypnotic  buying. 
Impulsive  purchases  may  simply  be  part 

of  the  entranced  state  which  characterizes 
shoppers.  In  a  self-service  retail  store.  James 
Vlcary,  a  motivational  analyst,  wished  to  as- 
certain why  there  had  been  an  Increase  In 
Impulsive  buying  In  supermarkets.  Using 
hidden  cameras  to  photograph  eyebllnks  as 
the  woman  shopped,  be  discovered  that  eye- 
bllnks fell  to  a  very  subnormal  fourteen 
blinks  per  minute  (normal  Is  32  blinks  per 
minute)  which  he  described  as  a  hypnotic 
trance,  the  first  stage  of  hypnosis.**  •  •  • 
though  many  passed  within  eighteen  Inches 
of  it.  Vlcary  found  that  at  the  check-out 
camera,  the  eyebllnk  rate  began  rising  until 
at  the  ring  of  the  cash  register  and  the 
clerk's  request  for  money. 

IV.  Campbell  Soup  Company  Has  Im- 
pressed Its  Message  Deep  Into  the  Minds  of 
the  Public. 

Campbell  Soup  Company,  Investing  $44,- 
000.000  In  advertUlng  in  both  1967  and  1968, 
Increased  In  Its  1968  sales  by  $50,587,000  and 
Its  earnings  by  $8,296,000.**  •  •  •  At  any 
rate,  Campbell  clearly  realized  the  value  of 
communicating  with  the  public.  The  means 
by  which  It  communicated  were  the  very  tac- 
tics by  which  deep  and  unconscious  memory 
Is  effected. 

A.  Food  Advertising  Is  especially  condu- 
dve  to  associative  appeal. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Women  assert  that  their  Job  comprises 
four  main  spheres  of  activity:  Being  a  wife; 
raising  the  children;  feeding  the  family;  and 
general  housekeeping.  When  asked  to  com- 
plete the  sentence,  "My  family  most  appre- 
ciates me  when  .  .  .",  90%  of  the  answers 
had  to  do  with  cooking.*'  Cooking  gives  the 
woman  self-importance;  It  permits  her  role 
to  be  recognized;  and  provides  her  with  the 
love  and  affection  which  she  needs. 

It  Is  obvious  that  appeals  to  a  woman's 
self-image  of  protector  and  mother  will 
stimulate  tremendous  identification  and  as- 
sociation. All  food  products  to  that  extent 
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have    a    great    advantage    In    reaching    the 
woman. 

B.  Campbell's  Soup  Ads  exploit  the  house- 
wife's emotional  needs. 

Campbell,  ranking  28th  In  advertising  ex- 
penditures for  1968,  (33rd  in  terms  of  a 
percentage  of  sales)  allocated  $8,017,953  to 
magazines,  nearly  $20,000,000  to  television, 
and  $2,234,273  to  newspapers.**  Its  magazine 
patronage — 23.4%  of  its  total  expenditures, 
centered  on  such  magazines  as  Ladies  Home 
Journal,  Good  Housekeeping,  Look,  Life,  Sat- 
urday Evening  Post,  and  Parents.  •  •  • 
Three  of  these  magazines  are  exclusively  de- 
voted to  women;  the  other  three  are  read 
primarily  by  women. 

Spot  (257o  of  expendlttires)  and  network 
(32.8%)  television  commercials  were  allo- 
cated In  1968  over  22  prime  time  evening 
programs,  15  daytime  and  16  children's 
shows.  •  •  •  60%  of  Its  ads  were  presented 
to  children  or  women  exclusively  (who  alone 
Would  watch  daytime  T.V.  shows.) 

Thus,  Campbell  appeals  first  to  women 
(through  magazines  and  daytime  shows): 
next  women  and  their  families  (family  mag- 
azines and  family  shows);  and  finally  to  the 
children.  The  wisdom  of  Campbell's  alloca- 
tion should  be  appreciated  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  favorable  disposition  towards  the 
featured  programs  of  the  media  predisposes 
the  viewer  to  Its  ads.*' 

1.  Campbell's  soup  ads  ensure  that  the 
brand  Is  associated  with  the  product. 

Campbell  has  utilized  to  the  fullest  extent 
associative-learning  techniques.  The  conno- 
tations of  soup — protection,  affection,  and 
the  womb — have  already  been  discussed. 
Soup  ads  are  thus  Inherently  emotive.  This 
Image  Is  further  enhanced  by  bowls  of  soup 
on  the  kitchen  table,  and  a  hungry  family — 
the  husband  and  the  children — smiling  hap- 
pily. This  scene  appeals  directly — and  effec- 
tively— to  the  woman's  needs.  It  allows  her 
to  Identify  herself  as  the  successful  mother 
and  wife  performing  her  most  appreciated 
role — feeding  her  family.  It  arouses  uncer- 
tainty (as  to  her  performance),  and  solves 
this  uncertainty  by  recommending  Camp- 
bell's soup  as  the  solution.  Arousal-solution 
thus  enhances  the  learning  of  the  message. 
Finally,  It  appeals  to  woman's  primary  moti- 
vation— the  desire  to  feel  Important  and 
appreciated.  The  smiling  faces  of  the  Camp- 
bell's family  will  motivate  the  woman  to  find 
this  self-importance  for  herself. 

Thus,  the  woman  completely  learns  the 
Campbell's  message:  soup  means  self -fulfill- 
ment; and  self-fulfillment  Is  derived  from 
serving  Campbell's  soup  (because  Campbell's 
"Image"  Is  the  happy  family). 

2.  CsLmpbell's  soup  ads  ensure  that  the 
message  (the  product)  Is  Impressed  In  the 
memory. 

Women,  according  to  Fransesco  Nicosia, 
(a  behavioral  scientist)  are  especially  prone 
to  learning  from  pictures  rather  than  from 
copy.**  Campbell  exploits  this  proclivity  by 
using  distracting  pictures,  and  by  symboliz- 
ing the  message  within  the  picture  rather 
than  writing  it.  Thus,  resistance  to  the  mes- 
sage is  broken,  and  the  information  enters 
the  woman's  memory.  As  described  supra,  by 
Krugman,  eventually  the  information  enters 
the  subconscious,  where  It  becomes  a  moti- 
vating force  in  crisis  (purchase)  situations. 
Besides  the  fact  that  Campbell's  scenes  are 
highly  filled  with  identification,  they  are 
also  fairly  unstructured.  That  Is.  very  rarely 
Is  the  bowl  of  soup  so  emphasized  as  to  over- 
power the  rest  of  the  scene.  Often,  the  fam- 
ily— e.g.,  the  children  or  the  husband — are 
as  important  to  the  ad  as  the  bowl  of  soup. 
The  family  scene  is  pleasant,  and  permits 
the  woman  to  contemplate  the  better  side  of 
family  life.  While  she  is  meditating.  Camp- 
bell's central  message — the  superiority  of  its 
product — ^18  learned  without  resistance  and 
without  consciousness.  The  woman  learns 
that  Campbell's  soups  are  superior  to  other 
soups  because  of  the  ntunerous  vegetables  (or 
beans  or  dumplings)  which  It  contains.  By 
serving  soup   with   such  rtch   garnish,  the 
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woman  la  ttuly  performing  well:  not  only  U 
she  feeding  her  family,  she  Is  feeding  them 
80UP  (With  all  of  lU  rich  connoUUons)-  not 
only  is  she  feeding  the  soup,  she  Is  feeding 
them  the  richest  and  most  nutritious  brand. 
Thus  women  axe  consciously  persuaded  to 
chooae  Campbell's  Soup  to  attain  the  Im- 
age of  the  appreciated  efflclent  Important 
provider;  and  they  are  subconsciously  per- 
suaded that  Campbells  Is  a  superior  brand, 
though  this  knowledge  may  not  be  realized 
until  after  the  purchase  Is  made.  Campbell  s 
Soup  Ads  have  accomplished  a  prodigious 
feat  m  mass  persuasion,  as  verified  by  in- 
creasing sales  and  earnings. 

V  The  Order  Is  Insufficient  Competition 
tor  Advertising  Conditioning  Strategy— Sue- 
cessful  advertising  Implants  brand  loyalty 
In  the  minds  of  the  customers:  as  this  brand 
loyalty  becomes  embedded  In  the  subcon- 
■clous.  normal  decision  processes  accede  to 
automatic  choice.  When  the  message  has 
been  thoroughly  learned,  the  Justification 
for  the  message— product  superiority— toe- 
comes  decreasingly  lmportai»t  to  the  con- 
sumer Indeed,  his  awareness  of  the  product 
has  been  essentlaUy  displaced  by  awareness— 
and  devoUon— to  the  brand  on  an  uncon- 
scious (mesmerized)  and  emotional  (aasocla- 
tlve)    level.  ^  ^ 

Mesmerlzatlon  of  the  public  Is  substan- 
tially aided  by  the  two  direct  concerns  of 
FTC  orders:  deceptive  claims:  and  commu- 
nication on  a  huge  scale.  Psychologists  have 
found  that  the  more  exaggerated  the  claim 
(within  the  limits  of  acceptability) .  the  more 
the  public  wlU  be  persuaded  to  accept  that 
claim     Campbell    exploited    the    benefits    of 
exaggeration   In   Its  deceptive   practice,  de- 
pleting Its  soups  with  an  exaggerated  amount 
of  garnish.  That  .his  deception  did  in  fact 
persuade  Its  viewers  U  attested  by  Its  In- 
creased sales  and  earnings  in  the  time  period 
involved.  The  deception  Is  not  corrected  by 
the  fact  that  Campbell  has  now  discontinued 
Its  practice,  because  the  public  has  learned 
the  ads  too  weU  to  notice  that  hundreds  of 
vegetables  no  longer  float  in  the  soup  bowls. 
Campbell  Soup  Company  concentrates  on 
the  media  best  suited  for  mass  Indoctrina- 
tion   magazines  with  especially  high  reader- 
ship- and  television  (although  the  FTC  made 
no    finding    that    Campbell    used    deceptive 
techniques    In    Its    television    commercials. 
even  a  casual  viewing  of  the  ads  obviate  the 
fact   that  some  deception   was  used).   It   Is 
difficult  to  estimate  the  number  of  persons 
exposed  to  the  advertising,  but  a  minimum 
of  30.(X)0,000  people  Is  evident.  Even  assum- 
ing that  all  of  the  newspapers  and  magazines 
who  are  notified  of  FTC  orders  convey  this 
information  to  the  public    (an  assumption 
which   Is   far   from  warranted) .   millions  of 
loyal  Campbell  customers  would  remain  Ig- 
norant of  the  order.  For  those  persons  who 
do  know  of  the  order,  their  comprehension  U 
hardly  greater:  for  reading  an  announcement 
m   a   newspaper    (that    Campbell    signed    a 
consent  order  for  settlement  purposes  only) 
Involves  a  learning  substantially  different — 
and  shallower — from  associative  and  uncon- 
scious learning. 

The  Order,  then,  la  completely  inadequate 
to  reach  the  deceived:  but  more  Important, 
to  reach  the  levels  of  the  mind  In  which 
the  deception  Is  Immersed. 

VI.  Affirmative  Disclosure  Is  Required  to 
Overcome  the  Conditioning  Effects  of  Adver- 
tising.— The  Federal  Trade  Commission  la 
charged  with  protection  of  the  public  In- 
terest. The  public  Interest  requires  more  than 
mere  cessation  of  a  deceptive  practice;  It  re- 
quires that  the  harm  perpetrated  by  the 
deceptive  practice  be  undone.  This  consti- 
tutes the  Informative  function  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

The  Commission  can  not  properly  perform 
its  informative  function  unless  It  notifies 
the  persons  exposed  to  the  deceptive  practice. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

•  •  •  It  Is  highly  unllkely*th»t  Life,  Look, 
Ladies  Home  Journal,  or  Good  Housekeep- 
ing has  ever  publicized  Commission  orders. 
It  is  certain  that  television  has  never  done 
so.  •  •  • 

It  Is  essential  that  the  Commission  convey 
Its  finding  to  the  person*  expooed  to  Camp- 
bell's advertisements.  Thta  Is  parUcularly 
neceaeary  In  view  of  the  penetration  of  brand 
awareness  In  the  memory  of  the  public.  The 
public  must  be  first  aroused  to  stimulate  Ita 
cognitive  iwoceasea:  some  notice  must  be 
conspicuous  In  the  ad  to  attract  public 
attention.  This  U  the  only  way  to  assure  that 
the  Information  Is  conveyed  to  the  uncon- 
scious In  which  Campbell's  deception  Is  em- 
bedded. It  Is  also  the  only  assurance  that 
consumer  identification  with  Campbell's 
image  be  restrained  (to  the  extent  of  the 
deception ) . 

Thus,  affirmative  disclosure  In  every  ad- 
vertisement which  Campbell  submits — In 
magazines  and  on  television — will  reach  the 
same  persons  who  have  been  deceived.  Fxir- 
ther.  It  wUl  attract  the  notice  of  thoae  per- 
sons— and  allow  them  to  convey  the  infor- 
mation to  the  deep  recesses  of  the  mind  •  •  • 
This  alone  will  assure  that  the  public  be  abl« 
to  exercise  a  rational  decision  on  the  quali- 
ties of  C^ampbell's  soups. 

Wherefore,  we  respectfully  request  that  the 
Commission  withdraw  Its  provisional  accept- 
ance of  the  propoeed  consent  order  and  at- 
tempt to  negotiate  a  consent  agreement  con- 
taining a  clause  requiring  an  affirmative  dis- 
closure In  addition  to  the  provisions  included 
In  the  present  agreement. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
Cynthia  Edgar, 
Aaxon  Handleman, 
PCTEX    Habwood    Mxtcks, 
John  J.  Simkanich, 
Iran  Vanck  WHrrE.  Jr. 

rOOTNOTXS 

'  928  according  to  the  Commission's  In- 
formation  Office. 

'  The  Report  of  the  ABA  Commission  to 
Study  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  (Sept. 
15,   1969).  p.  44. 

>  Total  Civil  Penalties  for  the  period  JtUy 
1964  to  July  1968  of  M16^30  were  Imposed 
In  only  16  cases:  Cox,  Fellmeth  and  Shulz, 
"The  Nader  Report"  on  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission.  Appendix  9.  p.  224. 

•  The  Report  of  the  ABA  Commission  to 
Study  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  (Sept. 
15.  1969).  pp.  40-45. 

'  Other  enforcement  methods  authorized 
by  the  Act  Include  the  use.  where  appro- 
priate, of  Injunctions  and  criminal  and  civil 
sanctions.  See  PTC  Act  fi  13-14.  16  U.S.C. 
H  13-14. 

•19  of  the  APA.  5  USC    I  658   •    •   ». 

"The  Commission  has  treated  both  types 
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WHERE  THE  TAX  DOLLARS  GO 


HON.  OGDEN  R.  REID 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  15.  1970 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  include  In  the  Record  today  a  chart 
calculating  the  application  of  the  local 
tax  dollar  in  the  town  of  Mamaroneck, 


IS' 
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N.Y.,  including  the  villages  of  Larchmont, 
Mamaroneck.  and  part  of  Rye  Neck. 

The  chart  was  prepared  several  weeks 
ago  for  a  town  meeting  set  up  by  inter- 
ested residents  with  a  view  toward  in- 
vestigating our  priorities.  The  meeting, 
cochaired  by  two  area  residents,  Mrs. 
Linda  Davidofif  and  Mr.  William  Reyn- 
olds, was  moderated  by  Dr.  James  O. 
Emerson,  Jr.,  and  featured  the  noted 
physicist  and  author.  Dr.  Ralph  E.  Lapp, 
as  its  principal  speaker.  Others  partlci- 
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pating  included  State  Senator  Anthony 
B.  Oioffre.  Assemblyman  Joseph  Pisanl, 
Mrs.  Christine  K.  Helwig,  the  supervisor 
of  the  town  of  Mamaroneck,  Mayor  Leo 
Goldsmith  of  Larchmont,  Mayor  Arthur 
Phillips  of  Mamaroneck,  county  legisla- 
tor Thomas  F.  Kecme,  Jr.,  representa- 
tives from  the  school  boards,  and  village 
trustees. 

The  figures  speak  for  themselves  to 
show  not  only  that  a  majority  of  Federal 
income  taxes  go  to  the  military,  but  also 
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that  a  substantial  portion  of  local  taxes 
go  for  military  procurement  and  opera- 
tions. In  my  view,  considering  our  needs 
at  home  for  decent  education  and  hous- 
ing opportimities,  for  pollution  control, 
and  for  health  research  and  care,  these 
dollars  must  be  redirected  away  from 
military  hardware  and  toward  the  needs 
of  our  citizens.  We  need  to  aid  the  war — 
Vietnam.  We  need  new  priorities  backed 
by  major  resources. 
The  material  follows: 


HOW  MUCH  DO  LOCAL  RESIDENTS  PAY  OUT  IN  TAXES? 


lirchmonf  Village  tax 

Mamaroneck  Village  tax 

Mamaroneck  town  tax 

Rye  Neck  tax  to  town  of  Ryt. 

Mamaroneck  school  tax 

Rye  Neck  school  tax 


Total  local  taxes. 


•$1,299,000 
11,977,000 
J  4. 527, 000 
<S66.000 
•8,020,000 
« 1,598, 000 


17,987.000 

CALCULATION  OF  1970  FEDERAL  PERSONAL  INCOME  TAX,  MAMARONECK  TOWN  AND  RYE 

NECK 

Percent 

of  105 

Zip  code 

median  Per 

in-        capita 
Place  tioni     eluded'     eluded'         tax*  Total  tax  ■• 


1959 

median 

family 

Popula-  in- 

tion  •     eluded ' 


105  Zip  code  area  • 565.000 


8,427 


100.0 


$910     $514,150,000 


Urchmont  Village 6,900  11,915  141.4  1,287  8.880,000 

Mamaroneck  Village  In  Mamaro- 
neck tax 12,500  7,327  88.9  791  9.888,000 

Mamaroneck  Village  in  Rye  tax 

(Rye-Neck)... 8.000  8,127  96.4  877  7,016,000 

Mamaroneck  Town  outside  villages.  13,000  12,883  152.9  1.390  18,070.000 


Total  Federal  personal  in- 
come tax 40,400. 

Total  New  York  State  personal  in- 
come taxes  paid  by  local  resi- 
dents at  10  percent  of  Federal 
personal  income  taxes... ; 


1,085    43,854,000 


4. 385, 000 


ALL  TAXES  PAID  BY  LOCAL  RESIDENTS  (GRAND  TOTAL) 

Local $17,987,000 

State L. 4,385,000 

Federal [ 43,854,000 


Total 1. 66,226,000 

>  1969,  from  village  hall  figures. 

>  1969.  from  town  hall  figures.  Includes  eolledion  of  countv  and  certain  State  taxes  for  Larchmont 
and  Mamaroneck  Villages  except  for  the  Rye  Neck  area  of  Mamaroneck  Village 

>  1969,  from  town  hall  figures.  Includes  county  and  locally  collected  State  taxes 

•  1969.  from  School  Board  figures. 

•  IDS  Zip  Code  Area  includes  all  of  Westchester  except  for  White  Plains,  Yonkers.  and  New 
Rochelle. 

•  Extrapolated  from  special  census  conducted  in  1965.  Assumed  arithmetic  population  increase 
between  1965  and  1970  equal  to  actual  increase  between  1960  and  1965.  U.S.  Census  Bureau 
Series  P-28,  No.  1420.  June  22,  1966. 

'  U.S.  Censuses  of  Population  and  Housing,  1960.  Census  Tracts,  New  York,  N.Y.,  pt  2.  Medians 
for  places  specified  above  computed  from  totals  from  component  Census  Tracts. 

•  Calcutated  from  col.  2. 


II.  WHERE  DOES  THE  LOCAL  TAX  DOLUR  GO? 
School  tax  share  of  local  taxes  ;^--'---  =  15  percent 

DD,  ZzD, UOU 

Military  share  of  local  taxes: 

54  percent  of  Federal  personal  income  tax  paid  by  local  residents." 
54  percent  times  $43,g54,000=$23,681,000. 

23  681  000 
Military  share  of  local  taxes  =  .,' ,,,'  -»-  =  39  percent 
lib,  zzo,  uuu 


Vietnam  share  of  local  taxes  ■>  = 


8.770.000 
66,226.000  '' 


13  percent 


•Total  Federal  personal  income  tax  paid  for  year  1966  in  105  ZIP  code  area— $343,000,000. 
from  Internal  Revenue  Service.  1966  Statistics  of  Income,  Supplemental.  ZIP  Co(^  Area  Data. 
Yields  $607  per  capita  of  1970  population.  Figure  for  1970  assumed  to  be  50  percent  larger,  equal 
to  Budget  Bureau  estimated  increase  in  personal  income  tax  collections  between  Fiscal  1967  and 
Fiscal  1971.  Per  capita  tax  for  specified  places  computed  by  applying  coL  3  to  $910,  on  assumption 
that  per  capita  Federal  income  tax  is  proportional  to  family  income. 

>oCol.  1  timesccl.  4. 

■>  Military  share  of  National  Government  expenditures  (1969).  (Source:  joint  Treasury  Depart- 
ment and  Budget  Bureau  releases,  July  28, 1989): 


Amount 
(millions) 


Ratios 
(percent) 


Total  outlays 

Less  Social  Security  Act  Trust  Funds. 

Total 


$184.  769 
-36,692 


148,077 


100 


War  related  outlays: 

Defense  Department 

Military  assistance 

Estimated  50  percent  AEC  total.. 

Total  (present) 


77,893 

783 

1,225 


79, 901 


Veterans'  Administration. 
Interest  on  public  debt... 


7,670 
16.613 


Total  (past). 

Grand  total.. 
All  other  outlays... 


24.^ 


16 


104,184 
43,893 


70 
30 


»  See  above,  Vietnam  spending  in  1969  equal  20  percent  of  total  Federal  budget. 

Note:  Special  support  of  Vietnam  operations  is  included  in  the  foregoing  figures,  largely  in 
Defense  Department  The  amount  is  $29,100,000,000. 


THE  CONQUEST  OF  DISEASE 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

or   NEW   JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  IS,  1970 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
quest of  heart  disease,  cancer,  and  stroke 
should  be  made  a  national  goal. 

Over  1  million  Americans  are  ex- 
pected to  die  of  these  three  diseases  this 
year  and  millions  more  who  are  now 
alive  and  in  good  health  will  eventually 
die  because  of  cancer,  heart  disease,  and 
stroke.  The  toll  is  not  only  shocking — it 
is  a  national  disgrace.  A  nation  as 
wealthy  and  as  ingenious  as  America 


could  conquer  these  three  great  killers, 
but  lacks  the  necessary  commitment  and 
the  right  priority. 

I  am  convinced  that  if  America  has 
the  resources  and  scientific  genius  to 
reach  the  moon,  it  could  also  concen- 
trate its  efforts  and  funds  on  a  goal  even 
more  important — prolonging  and  im- 
proving human  life. 

To  enhance  the  conquering  of  the 
three  diseases,  I  helped  sponsor  legisla- 
tion in  1965  that  expanded  and  intensi- 
fied the  battle  against  heart  disease  and 
stroke.  Recently,  I  also  was  one  of  the 
sponsors  of  a  bill  that  not  only  extended 
the  program,  but  calls  for  Improvement. 
It  also  supports  comprehensive  planning 
of  public  health  services  and  develop- 


ment, and  promotes  research  and  dem- 
onstrations relating  to  health-care 
delivery. 

According  to  the  World  Health  Or- 
ganization, American  males  have  a  life 
expectancy  of  66.8  years  at  birth — 26th 
in  the  United  Nations'  longevity  table. 
Females  have  an  expectancy  of  73.7 
years — with  a  world  rank  of  12th.  One  of 
the  main  reasons  for  this  tragic  dispar- 
ity is  the  heavy  toll  of  cancer,  heart  dis- 
ease, and  stroke.  This  can  be  rectified 
with  a  massive  attack  against  the  three 
diseases. 

Mr.  Speaker,  America  is  the  wealthi- 
est nation  in  the  world,  but  is  It  the 
wisest  when  we  aUow  three  diseases  to 
kill  1.3  million  of  our  people  a  year? 
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GREAT  AMERICAN  POLITICAL 
SPEECHES 


HON.  BIU  ALEXANDER 

or    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  15.  1970 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  re- 
cently received  a  letter  from  the  vice 
president  of  a  New  Yoric  publishing  com- 
pany. On  the  assumption  that  similar 
letters  have  gone  tQ  many  of  my  col- 
leagues. I  include  the  letter  as  well  as 
mj"  reply  in  the  Record  : 

PCPl'LAR  LiBRABT,  INC., 

Netc  York.  N.Y..  April  6.  1970. 
Hon.  Bill  Alexandeb, 
Longworth  House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DC. 

Sir:  For  the  forthcoming  political  cam- 
paign, we  plan  to  prepare  and  publish  an 
Important  paperback  book  antholog\-  entitled 
"Great  American  Political  Speeches."  The 
book  «ill  contain  significant  addresses  (of 
approximately  10  Senators  and  cr  Repre- 
sentatives) made  either  In  Congress  or  In 
public.  Brief  biographical  sketches  will  b« 
Included  and  photographs  of  participants  will 
be  printed  on  the  cover. 

"Great  American  Political  Speeches '  will 
be  published  In  conventional  paperback  book 
format,  with  160  pages  and  a  three  color  cover. 
The  cover  price  will  be  95  cents  and  Popular 
Library  will  distribute  the  books  nationally. 

You  may  w^ant  to  be  Included  In  this  timely 
book,  to  use  copies  In  your  public  relations 
and  re-election  activities.  If  so,  your  only 
commitment  would  be  to  purchase  a  mini- 
mum of  10.000  copies  at  a  price  of  38  cents 
each  (a  total  of  $3600).  Half  would  be  paid 
on  agreement  and  the  remainder  on  comple- 
tion of  the  book.  It  will  take  approximately 
four  months  to  complete  the  project. 

Since  time  is  short  and  participation  must 
necessarily  be  limited,  we  would  appreciate 
learning  from  you.  as  soon  as  possible,  if  you 
would  like  to  be  Included  In  this  volume. 

May  we  hear  from  you  scon? 
Very  truly  yours, 

Irving  Settcl. 
Vice  President. 

fP.S. — We  are  a  major  paperback  pub- 
lisher and  have  published  many  political 
biographies  Including  books  on  Truman, 
Eisenhower.  Kennedy,  Nlzon  and  others.) 

(TOMCSKSS  OF  THE  UNmD  STATTS. 

House  of  Representattves, 
Washington,  D.C..  April  13. 1970. 
Mr.  Irving  Settei., 
Vice  President,  Popular  Library,  Inc 
New  York,  NY. 

Dear  Mr.  Settei,:  Your  letter  of  April  6 
letting  me  know  of  your  plan  to  publish  a 
book  entitled  Great  American  Political 
Speeches  is  hereby  acknowledged  Let  me  say 
Immediately  at  the  outset  that  not  only  am 
I  not  Interested  in  your  proposal,  but  that 
your  presumption  that  I  might  fall  for  this 
gimmick  is  an  affront  to  my  Intelligence. 

It  had  always  been  my  impression  that 
legitimate  authors  were  paid  for  their  pub- 
lished works.  I7nder  your  topsy-turvy  system, 
however,  you  are  asking  the  members  of  Con- 
gress to  pay  you  for  the  privilege  of  having 
a  speech  published  In  your  book.  The  Im- 
plication Is  clear  that  you  have  Uttle  regard 
for  the  Integrity  of  the  members  of  Congress. 

Your  proposal  runs  directly  contrary  to  all 
of  the  moves  approved  In  recent  years  by 
the  Congress  to  protect  against  fraudulent 
represent«tlon  to  the  consumers.  The  Con- 
gress has  clearly  established  Itself  on  the  side 
of  truth  In  dealings  between  manufacturers, 
producers,  and  the  consumer.  And  yet,  you 
would  sell  space  In  your  book  whUe  trying 
to  convince  the  consumer  that  the  qMeches 
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weie  selected  on  the  basis  of  merit  rather 
than  a  commitment  to  purchase  10,000  copies 
of  your  book  for  $3,600,  a  pnce  that  Is  clearly 
going  to  leave  you  a  considerable  profit. 

I  recent  the  'one  of  your  letter,  and  the 
people  that  I  represent  have  no  use  for  such 
tactics. 

Bill  Alexander, 
Congressman  from  Arkansas 

{First  District). 


Apnl  15,  1970 


TRIBUTE  TO  SOUTH  CAROLINA 
WIVES  OF  POW  S 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF   SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  April  IS.  1970 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  a 
number  of  wives  of  prisoners  of  war  are 
residing  in  Sumter.  S.C.  These  courage- 
ous ladies  are  enduring  great  anxiety  for 
tlieir  loved  ones  held  prisoners  by  Hanoi. 
Their  pain  and  worry  are  beyond  meas- 
ure because  of  Hanoi's  inhumane  treat- 
ment of  their  husbands. 

Mr.  President,  these  wives  and  their 
husbands  must  not  be  forgotten.  Our 
Nation  must  find  a  solution  to  this  tragic 
problem.  World  pressure  must  be  main- 
tained against  Hanoi  to  comply  with  the 
Geneva  Convention  in  the  humane 
treatment  of  our  men.  President  Nixon. 
Congress,  the  American  people,  and  the 
press  must  be  relentless  in  negotiating 
an  exchange  of  prisoners  of  war. 

Six  of  these  daimtless  wives  in  South 
Carolina  have  expressed  their  views  of 
Htmol's  inhumane  treatment  of  their 
men.  They  have  formed  a  group  to  keep 
before  the  public  those  "forgotten  men" 
of  the  war  in  Asia.  In  spite  of  the  stress 
and  the  hardship  these  wives  and  the 
families  are  undergoing,  they  reflect  the 
real  spirit  and  determination  of  America. 

Mr.  President.  I  was  very  much  im- 
pressed and  deeply  moved  by  their  an- 
guish and  their  wives  on  the  POW  prob- 
lem. The  State  newspaper  of  Columbia, 
S.C.  has  published  an  excellent,  full- 
page  article  about  the  feelings  of  six  of 
these  distressed  ladies  in  the  Sumter 
area.  Their  husbands'  names  are: 

MaJ.  William  H.  Means. 

Maj.  Robert  A.  Stubberfleld. 

Maj.  Marvin  Llndsey. 

Lt.  Col.  Bobby  Ray  Bagley. 

Maj.  Kenneth  A.  Stonebraker. 

Lt.  Col.  Albert  E.  Runyan. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  written  letters  to 
the  wives  of  these  six  brave  men  and  to 
others.  I  have  assured  them  of  my  con- 
tinued efforts.  I  call  upon  Senators  to 
exert  every  possible  effort  in  behalf  of 
the  Americans  held  prisoners. 

I  am  confident  Mrs.  Rimyan  spoke  for 
these  wives  and  their  husbands  when  she 
said: 

At  first,  we  were  deathly  afraid  of  the  press. 
We  felt  that  It  might  harm  our  husbands  If 
we  were  to  speak  out.  Now  we  know  that  It  Is 
beet  that  we  do  express  our  opinions.  The 
N<n^b  Vietnamese  have  demonstrated  that 
they  are  aware  of  world  opinion. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  and  my  letters  to  the 
six  wives  be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Columbia   (S.C.)    State, 
Oct.   19,   19631 
Cause  for  Anguish:   Their  Missing  Men — 
MoRATORruM  Helped  Ranoi,  Not  Us,  POW's 
Wives  Feel 

"Our  flags  were  flying  high  during  the 
moratorium,"  said  the  wife  of  an  Air  Force 
pilot  missing  over  North  Vietnam,  Mrs.  Rob- 
ert A.  Stubberfleld.  whose  husband,  Maj. 
Stubberfleld.  was  shot  down  over  enemy  ter- 
ritory In  1965.  expressed  the  feelings  of  many 
women  who  wait  for  Hanoi  to  release  word 
of  their  loved  ones. 

"I  believe,"  she  said,  "that  those  who  sup- 
ported the  moratorium  are  really  hurting 
our  country  more  than  helping  it." 

Another  wife,  Mrs.  Marvin  Llndsey,  whose 
husband  was  lost  In  the  same  way — and  In 
the  same  year — as  Maj.  Stubberfleld.  ex- 
pressed a  similar  reaction  to  the  moratorium. 
"I  believe  that  all  the  demonstrations  are 
doing  nothing  but  helping  Hanoi."  she  said. 

"Many  of  those  people  involved,  because 
they  don't  like  war  In  general,  don't  realize 
Just  how  much  they  are  hurting  the  morale 
of  the  men  over  there."  she  went  on,  then 
added  thoughtfully,  "and  they  simply 
couldn't  understand  how  much  it  will  hurt 
those  men  who  are  POWs  or  they  wouldn't 
do  It." 

"I  hate  war  too,"  she  continued  emphati- 
cally, "but  I  realize  how  this  sort  of  protest 
can  harm  our  position  in  Southeast  Asia. 
If  those  who  took  part  In  the  moratorium 
would  Just  spend  Ave  minutes  writing  Hanoi 
and  requesting  humane  treatment  of  POWs. 
It  could  really  serve  a  good  purpose." 

These  wives  have  also  been  following  with 
interest  the  Journey  of  other  women  to 
Paris  in  order  to  request  information  about 
the  fate  of  their  husbands.  "I'd  go  In  a 
minute,"  said  Mrs.  Llndsey,  "If  It  would  do 
any  good,  but  we  have  had  no  reason  to 
tlUnk  that  It  would  accomplish  any  purpose." 

"In  fact,"  she  continued,  "I  heard  Just 
recently  that  the  North  Vietnamese  have  told 
these  women  Hanoi  cannot  help  them.  They 
even  said  that  the  wives  should  go  back 
to  the  United  States  and  protest  the  war 
If  they  want  their  husbands.  I  simply  will 
not  stand  for  that  sort  of  thing.  I  will  never 
take  part  in  any  demonstration  against  the 
U.S.  government." 

Eight  of  these  wives,  who  hold  similar  views 
and  live  with  their  children  in  Sumter,  have 
formed  a  group  to  keep  before  the  public 
those  "forgotten  men"  of  the  war  In  Asia. 

"We're  leading  with  our  hearts — hearts 
that  are  broken."  are  the  feelings  of  these 
women  as  articulated  by  Mrs.  Albert  E.  Run- 
yan. a  member  of  the  closely-knlt  group 
who  still  do  not  know  If  they  are  wives — or 
widows. 

"We're  not  affiliated  with  any  sort  of  po- 
litical or  military  group."  said  Mrs.  Runyan 
recentlv  at  an  afternoon  gathering  of  the 
wives.  Mrs.  Runyan's  husband  was  lost  In 
I9G6.  She  discovered  that  he  was  a  POW  when 
she  opened  a  national  magazine  and  saw  a 
picture  of  him  being  supported  by  a  fellow 
prisoner. 

"That's  right."  put  In  Mrs.  Bobby  Ray 
Bagley,  whose  husband,  Lt.  Col.  Bagley  was 
lost  over  enemy  territory  In  1967.  No  word 
has  yet  come  of  his  fate.  "We  are  Just  afraid." 
she  went  on.  "that  what  happened  In  Korea 
will  happen  again.  There  were  over  380 
POWs  who  were  simply  never  seen  again  after 
the  fighting  stopped." 

These  women  have  recently  combined  their 
efforts  to  keep  before  the  American  public 
the  Inhumane  treatment  of  POWs  as  well  as 
the  refusal  of  the  North  Vietnamese  to  dla- 
cloee  the  names  of  those  who  are  still  alive. 

"At  first,"  recalled  Mrs.  Runyan,  "we 
were  deathly  afraid  of  the  press.  We  felt 
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that  it  might  harm  our  husbands  if  we  were 
to  Epeak  out.  Now  we  know  that  It  Is  best 
that  we  do  express  our  opinions.  The  North 
Vietnamese  have  demonstrated  that  they 
are  aware  of  world  opinion. 

"I  think,"  she  continued.  "That  as  long 
as  they  think  that  American  opinion  Is  di- 
vided on  the  war.  they  will  show  Uttle  In- 
terest In  honoring  humane  treatment  of  pris- 
oners. We  have  to  let  them  know  that  this 
treatment  cannot  be  condoned  by  any  in- 
dividual anywhere — and  It  U  this  fact  that 
we  hope  to  get  across." 

In  September,  a  small  group  of  these 
women  went  to  Washington  and  visited  the 
House  of  Representatives  session,  during 
which  a  resolution  was  presented  condemn- 
ing the  treatment  of  POWs.  They  also  met 
with  two  of  the  three  prisoners  who  had 
been,  for  reasons  unknown  even  to  them- 
selves, released  by  the  North  Vietnamese  on 
August  5. 

"Lt.  (Robert)  Frlshman  (USN)  told  us 
that  as  long  as  the  men  could  hear  the 
bombs  exploding  around  the  camp,  their 
morale  was  high,"  and  Mrs.  Bagley.  "When 
the  bombing  stopped,  their  spirits  sank. 

"There  is."  she  continued,  "talk  of  a  cease 
fire.  The  North  Vietnamese  were  supposed  to 
reciprocate  when  the  bombing  halted,  but  I 
can't  see  that  It  has  done  any  good." 

"We  all  had  an  Idea."  interjected  Mrs. 
Stubberfleld,  "that  they  were  being  mis- 
treated, but  after  talking  with  the  released 
men,  now  we  know  for  sure." 

In  spite  of  all  their  anguish  of  uncertainty, 
though,  the  women  are  firm  in  their  support 
of  the  U.S.  Involvement  In  the  war.  Mrs. 
William  H.  Means  put  It  this  way— "We 
should  be  there,  but  we  shouldn't  keep  going 
like  we  are.  We  cant  Just  pull  out.  though. 
There  are  too  many  who  have  given  too 
much  for  that  to  happen." 

Maj.  Means  was  lost  over  North  Vietnam 
In  the  summer  of  1966.  His  wife  has  since  re- 
ceived word  that  he  may  be  among  the  pris- 
oners being  held.  "It  was  this  June  that  I 
was  Informed,"  she  recalled  In  an  even  voice. 
"I  was  told  that  a  prisoner  who  was  re- 
leased thinks  he  saw  him  In  one  of  the 
camps." 

Although  Mrs.  Means  had,  before  her  hus- 
band's disappearance,  considered  the  possi- 
bility that  he  might  be  killed,  she  had  not, 
she  continued,  thought  In  terms  of  his  being 
captured.  "It  Just  didn't  occur  to  me  that 
this  might  happen,"  she  said.  "Before  he  left, 
neither  of  us  talked  about  It.  Even  now,  my 
thoughts  fluctuate.  It's  not  so  much  wheth- 
er or  not  he's  alive — It's  whether  or  not  he 
will  live  to  be  released." 

"When  my  husband  was  called  for  Viet- 
nam," said  Mrs.  Bagley,  "he  said,  'Now  I'll 
be  doing  my  duty.'  We  talked  about  the 
situation  and  I  still  believe  we  ought  to  be 
there.  It  is  heartbreaking,  though,  when  we 
see  no  progress." 

Mrs.  Stubberfleld  holds  similar  views,  too. 
"We  have."  she  explained,  "definite  Involve- 
ment. My  husband  believed  It  and  I  do.  too. 
He  always  felt  that  we  had  to  stop  It  there 
or  It  would  spread.  He  wants."  she  added 
after  a  pause,  "our  children  to  grow  up  free." 

Although  the  women  have  been  able  to 
speak  out  publicly  for  only  a  short  while, 
they  admit  that  long  before  then  they  were 
actively  engaged  In  trying  to  obtain  Infor- 
mation privately.  "Two  years  ago."  recalled 
Mrs.  Bagley,  "I  was  In  North  Carolina.  I 
picked  up  a  paper  and  read  that  the  former 
ambassador  from  South  Viet  Nam  to  Hanoi 
was  to  be  speaking  at  Lake  Junaluska. 

"I  called  him  Immediatdy  and  reached 
one  of  his  aides.  I  told  him  who  I  was  and 
why  I  was  calling.  I  was  hoping  that  he 
might  have  time  to  talk  with  me,"  she  went 
on.  "I  was  told  that  be  would  receive  the 
message  and  be  In  touch  with  me.  Sure 
enough,  I  got  a  call.  Mr.  (Van  Tran)  Chaung 
Invited  me  next  morning." 
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Mr.  Bagley  drove  to  the  lake  and  was 
warmly  received  by  the  former  ambassador. 
"I  asked  him  If  there  was  any  way  for  him 
to  And  out  about  my  husband,"  she  said. 
"He  assured  me  that  everything  possible  was 
being  done  and  that  for  him  to  contact  any 
of  his  former  associates  In  the  North  would 
place  their  lives  In  danger.  He  was  very  kind 
to  me  and  I'll  always  be  grateful  for  his 
consideration." 

In  addition  to  addressing  various  clubs 
and  groups,  the  women  have  also  written  a 
letter  to  each  of  the  50  governors  of  the 
U.S.  asking  for  help  In  beginning  a  letter- 
writing  campaign.  It  says  In  part : 

"As  a  concerned  American  and  Governor 
of  your  State,  we  urge  you  to  make  your 
people  aware  of  this  great  need,  through 
news  conferences,  newspaper  articles,  and 
television  telecasts,  urging  them  to  write. 
We  also  encourage  all  churches  and  national 
clubs  to  make  this  a  project. 

"They  should  be  urged  to  write  letters 
asking.  In  the  name  of  humanity,  that: 

"I.  All  Injured  prisoners  be  released  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

"2.  The  names  of  all  prisoners  be  pub- 
lUhed. 

"3.  Prisoners  be  allowed  to  exchange  mall 
with  their  families. 

"4.  Prisoners  receive  proper  diet  and  medi- 
cal care. 

"5.  Impartial  Inspections  be  made  Immedi- 
ately of  prisoner  facilities. 

"Letters  should  be  brief  and  to  the  point. 
They  should  not  be  abtislve.  Airmail  postage 
Is  25  cents  for  a  letter  under  one-half  ounce. 
Address  the  envelope  to:  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam,  Ha- 
noi. North  Vietnam  (via  Hong  Kong) ." 

In  addition,  these  wives  have  begun  dis- 
tributing bumper  stickers  that  carry  the 
message  "Bring  Them  Back!  P.O.W.s  and 
M.IJ^.s"  and  the  women  hope  they  will  serve 
as  a  reminder  to  Americans  of  the  need  for 
remembering  both  the  prisoners  and  the 
men  who  are  listed  as  missing  in  action. 

For  these  women.  It  has  been  a  matter  of 
years,  since  they  last  saw  their  husbands. 
If  and  when  they  do  return,  they  will  be  dif- 
ferent men — older  men  who  have  endured 
a  suffering  that  Is  almost  beyond  compre- 
hension. "We  have  had  to  be  both  mother 
and  father  to  our  children,"  explained  Mrs. 
Bagley,  "and  If  our  men  return,  we  may  still 
have  to  be  the  strong  one  In  the  family. 
Many  of  them  will  need  special  care  and  the 
recovery  process  will  be  a  long  one. 

"It  won't  be,"  she  added  sadly,  "like 
they've  returned  from  a  mission  and  we  can 
go  off  for  a  little  vacation.  They  will  meet 
their  children  and  these  are  much  older 
children  than  the  ones  they  left  behind." 

Mrs.  Kenneth  Stonebraker,  who  Is  a  rela- 
tively recent  member  of  the  group,  emphati- 
cally added,  "We  have  to  try  to  get  these 
men  back.  Even  If  mine  Isnt  among  them. 
I  want  to  help  the  others."  Her  husband, 
Maj.  Stonebraker.  was  shot  down  In  1968. 

"At  first,"  she  recalled,  "I  Just  dldnt  want 
to  say  anything  to  anybody.  Now  I  see  that 
what  we're  doing  is  the  best  way.  I  guess  If  It 
goes  on  much  longer,  I'll  even  want  my  own 
TV  show  to  keep  people  from  forgetting 
these  men!" 

Besides  the  wives,  there  are  the  children 
who  have  lived  In  the  limbo  of  not  knowing 
whether  or  not  they  still  have  a  father.  Some 
cannot  rememl)er  him — ^they  were  too  young 
when  he  left.  There  are  the  Runyans — Da- 
mon (16),Trlcla  (14).Coreen  (10),  and  Scott 
(6):  the  Means — Tommy  (8)  and  Ricky  (13); 
the  Stubberflelds— Debbie  (17).  Linda  (16) 
and  Robert  (5);  the  Undseys — Cathy  (17), 
Ricky  (16)  and  Michael  (15);  the  Stone- 
brakers— Cindy  (6)  and  Jeff  (2);  and  there 
la   a    13-year-old   Vlckey   Bagley. 

"I  think."  said  Mrs.  Runyan.  "that  In  many 
ways  our  children  are  possibly  more  patriotic 
than   others.  They  realize  every   day   what 
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their  fathers  have  sacrificed  and  how  much 
they  believed  in  what  they  were  doing." 

On  the  other  hand,  these  children  know 
the  heartache  of  growing  up  without  a  fath- 
er. "Several  nights  ago,"  said  Mrs.  Stubber- 
fleld, "my  daughter  asked  me  how  she  is  going 
to  be  able  to  enjoy  receiving  her  high  school 
diploma  If  I  am  there  alone  in  the  audience. 
This  should  be  a  happy  time  for  her — but  It 
won't  be  unless  he  gets  here." 

"It's  a  hard  thing  for  the  children,"  put  In 
Mrs.  Runyan.  "It  hurts  not  to  know.  Not  long 
ago  I  was  driving  Cindy  (Llndsey)  and  my 
Scott  to  kindergarten.  Scott  was  going  on  and 
on  about  his  daddy  and  what  he  was  going 
to  do  and  things  like  that.  I  heard  Cindy 
say.  'But  we  don't  have  a  daddy.'  Scott  put 
his  arm  around  her  and  said  "That's  all  right, 
Cindy,  111  be  your  daddy.'  I  cried  all  the 
rest  of  the  way  to  the  school." 

These  families,  though,  in  the  midst  of  all 
their  dally  heartaches,  live  with  one  constant 
ever-present  fear;  When  the  war  comes  to  a 
stop,  win  they  even  then  see  their  loved 
ones  again?  They  are  doing  all  they  can  to 
make  sure  that  they  will. 

As  Mrs.  Bagley  said,  "We've  got  to  convince 
the  public  that  they  are  the  only  ones  who 
can  help.  The  army  can't  do  It,  the  air  force 
cant  do  It,  the  marines  can't  do  It,  the 
White  House  can't  do  It.  Who's  left,  then? 
Just  us — Just  the  wives.  We're  the  only  ones 
who  can." 

November  4, 1969. 
Mrs.  Robert  A.  Stitbberfield, 
Sumter.  S.C. 

Dear  Mrs.  Stubbkrfield  :  Your  statement 
and  your  picture  In  The  State  newspaper 
were  very  Impressive.  I  Just  wanted  you  to 
know  that  I  support  the  views  you  expressed. 
My  heart  goes  out  to  you  and  the  others  who 
have  waited  so  long. 

You  and  your  friends,  whose  husbands  are 
prisoners  of  Hanoi,  are  displaying  great  cour- 
age and  loyalty.  You  have  my  sincere  admira- 
tion and  respect. 

Please  be  assured  I  will  continue  to  ex- 
ert every  effort  In  behalf  of  your  husband 
and  others  held  prisoner.  I  am  hopeful  that 
U.S.  and  world  opinion  condemning  North 
Vietnam  for  their  inhumane  treatment  of 
our  men  will  bring  Hanoi  to  their  senses. 

For  your  information,  I  am  attaching  a 
copy  of  an  extract  from  the  Congressional 
Record  containing  my  remarks  and  the  ar- 
ticle from  the  Reader's  Digest.  Also,  enclosed 
Is  an  extract  of  a  recent  speech  I  made  In 
the  Senate  on  the  Vietnam  war.  If  there  Is 
anything  I  can  do  for  you  or  the  others, 
please  let  me  know. 

With  kindest  regards  and  best  wishes  to 
you,  Debbie,  Linda  and  Robert. 
Sincerely, 

Strom  Thttrmons- 

november  4,  1969. 
Mrs.  Kenneth  A.  Stonebraker, 
Sumter,  S.C. 

Dear  Mrs.  Stonebraker:  It  is  loyalty  and 
fortitude,  such  as  yours  and  the  other  wives 
waiting  for  the  return  of  their  husbands  who 
are  held  prisoners  that  has  made  America 
strong  in  times  of  crisis.  I  was  very  much 
Impressed  by  the  expressions  in  the  STATE 
newspaper  made  about  the  war  by  you  and 
the  other  wives  who  are  c-jageously  wait- 
ing In  the  Sumter  area. 

Please  be  assured  I  will  c  .-otlnue  my  efforts 
"to  try  to  get  these  men  back,"  as  you  said. 
Our  nation  mtist  take  every  possible  measure 
to  do  this  and  to  Insure  humane  treatment 
while  they  are  held  prisoner.  I  sincerely  hope 
that  your  husband  and  the  others  are  alive 
and  well. 

Enclosed  Is  an  extract  of  the  Oongreeslonal 
Record  which  contains  my  remarks  on  the 
recent  Reader's  Digest  article.  Also,  I  am  en- 
closing a  copy  of  another  speech  I  made  in 
the  Senate  on  the  war. 
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I  bope  that  you,  Cindy,  and  Jeff  are  doing 
fine.  U  there  Is  anything  I  can  do  for  you 
or  the  other  families,  please  let  me  know. 
With  kindest  regards  and  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

S-raoM  THumMOKB. 

NowMsnt  4.  1969. 
Mrs.  BOBBT  Rat  Baclet. 

Sumter.  S.C. 

DcAs  Mrs.  Baclet  ;  It  was  an  Inspiration  to 
see  your  picture  and  read  your  views  and  the 
others  In  The  State  netcspaper.  You  and  the 
others,  whose  husbands  are  prisoners  of  war. 
deserve  the  maximum  effort  of  our  nation  to 
secure  the  release  of  our  men. 

I  was  very  much  impressed  by  the  page  dis- 
play about  3rou  and  the  other  wives  who  are 
being  so  brave.  As  you  probably  know.  I  have 
spoken  out  many  times  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  and  In  public  addresses  In  behalf  of 
our  servicemen  held  prisoners  by  the  Com- 
munists. Hanoi's  Inhumane  treatment  of  our 
men  must  have  the  condemnation  -of  the 
world.  I  win  continue  my  efforts  at  every 
opportunity. 

I  am  attaching  a  copy  of  an  extract  from 
the  Congressional  Record  containing  a  recent 
speech  I  made  In  the  Senate  In  behalf  of  the 
prisoners  of  war.  I  thought  you  might  like  to 
have  It  and  my  views  on  the  Reader's  Digest 
article.  Also,  enclosed  Is  a  copy  of  another 
recent  speech  I  made  In  the  Senate  on  the 
war.  If  there  Is  anything  I  can  do  for  you  or 
the  others,  please  let  me  know. 

With  kindest  regards  and  best  wishes  to 
you  and  Vlckey. 
Sincerely, 

STBOM  TRXntMOND. 

NOTXMBKB  4.  1969. 
Mrs.  Aunrr  E.  Ritntan, 
Sumter.  S.C. 

Dkab  Mas.  Rcntan:  I  know  you  must  be 
very  poud  of  your  son,  Scott.  It  was  a  very 
touching  story  you  related  to  The  State 
newspaper  about  Scott  telling  Cindy  Undsey 
that  he  would  be  her  daddy  while  her  father 
was  a  prisoner  of  North  Vietnam. 

It  was  with  considerable  emotion  that  I 
read  about  you  and  the  other  wives  who  are 
bravely  waiting  for  word  of  their  husbands. 
You  and  your  friends  deserve  the  praise  and 
admiration  of  a  grateful  nation.  I  wish  all 
those  who  demonstrate  for  the  moratorium 
could  witness  your  courage  and  loyalty. 

Enclosed  Is  an  extract  from  a  recent  Con- 
gressional Record  which  reflects  my  views.  I 
thought  the  article  In  the  Reader's  Digest 
was  a  very  fine  one.  Also,  I  am  enclosing  a 
copy  of  a  recent  speech  I  made  In  the  Senate 
on  the  war.  If  there  Is  anything  I  can  do  for 
you  or  the  others,  please  let  me  know. 

Please  extend  my  best  wlsbes  to  Damon. 
Trlcla,  Correen  and  Scott. 

With  kindest  regards. 
Sincerely, 

SnoK  Thdkmond. 

NovKMBn  4. 1968. 
Mrs.  WnxiAJC  H.  Mkans. 
Sumter.  S.C. 

Dkab  Mxs.  MxAifs:  Your  Tlew.  "We  should 
be  there."  reflects  my  feelings,  the  President's 
and  millions  of  freedom  loving  Americans. 
I  salute  you  and  the  other  wives  who  are  not 
bitter  In  spite  of  the  great  suffering  you  and 
yovtr  husbands  who  are  prisoners  of  war  are 
exfwrlenclng. 

The  page  article  In  the  State  newspapers 
which  expressed  the  views  of  six  of  the  wives 
waiting  In  the  Sumter  area  for  the  return  of 
their  husbauds  was  most  Impressive.  I  wish 
all  those  who  demonstrate  for  the  Morato- 
rium could  see  the  page  froni  the  State.  The 
pictures  and  the  thoughts  expressed  both 
reflect  the  real  Americana.  Ova  nation  and 
our  President  are  proud  of  you. 

Enclosed  is  an  extract  from  the  CoNcazs- 
sioNAL  RacoKO  which  contains  my  remarks 
about  the  very  fine  Reader's  Digest  article 
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and  the  prisoner  of  war  problem.  I  am  also 
enclosing  a  copy  of  another  recent  speech 
I  made  in  the  Senate  about  the  war.  If 
there  Is  anything  I  can  do  for  you  or  the 
others,  please  let  me  know. 

I  hope  that  you  and  Tommy  and  Ricky 
are  doing  nicely  I  know  It  must  be  very 
difficult   for   you   and   the  children. 

With  kindest  regards. 
Sincerely. 

Strom  Thxtrmond. 

November  4.  1960. 
Mrs  Marvin  Limdsxt. 
Sumter,  S.C. 

Dear  Mrs.  Lindset:  It  was  with  sincere 
compassion  that  I  read  the  State  newspaper 
about  the  wives  walUng  In  the  Sumter  area 
for  their  husbands  who  are  prisoners  of 
North  Vietnam.  You  deserve  ova  nation's 
praise  and  respect  for  your  stamina  and 
courage. 

You  and  Mrs.  Stubberfleld  have  been  wait- 
ing for  a  long  time.  I  admire  your  spirit  and 
your  view  of  the  Moratorltun.  It  takes  real 
American  determination  to  face  such  reali- 
ties under  such  anxiety. 

Please  be  assured  I  will  continue  to  exert 
every  effort  to  secure  humane  treatment  of 
our  men  and  their  release.  I  will  continue 
to  press  for  the  five  points  made  In  the  news- 
paper article  as  I  have  In  the  past  many 
times  m  the  Senate. 

Enclosed  Is  an  extract  of  the  Congressional 
Record  which  contains  my  remarks  about 
the  excellent  Reader's  Digest  plan  to  bring 
worldwide  pressure  on  the  Communists.  Also. 
I  am  attaching  a  copy  of  a  recent  speech  I 
made  in  the  Senate  about  the  war.  If  I  can 
do  anything  for  you  or  the  others,  pIe«M 
let  me  know. 

With  best  wishes  to  you,  Cathy,  Rickey 
and  Michael. 

Sincerely. 

9rBOM  Thurmond. 


April  15,  1970 


STUDENTS     SUPPORTINO     POLLU- 
TION FIGHT 


HON.  GLENN  R.  DAVIS 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  IS.  1970 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speaker, 
previously,  a  great  deal  of  man's  history 
has  centered  about  his  struggle  to  con- 
quer nature  and  hence  make  himself 
more  comfortable.  Now  man  is  becoming 
concerned  with  repairing  the  damage 
done  to  nature  by  that  very  straggle. 

Many  byproducts  of  the  conveniences 
making  us  more  comfortable  than  our 
ancestors  were,  now  threaten  to  turn 
back  the  clock.  Pollution  threatens  the 
delicate  balance  of  nature.  We  face  an 
uncomfortable  future,  worse  than  the 
past.  If  our  air  and  watpr  are  unclean, 
if  our  soil  is  worn  out.  if  other  animals 
and  the  plants  are  destroyed,  and  if 
the  planet's  beauty  vanishes  forever. 

Pollution  is  everyone's  business — 
everyone's  from  imbom  babies  to  great- 
grandparents. 

In  the  Ninth  Wisconsin  Congressional 
District,  two  young  girls  wrote  a  letter  to 
President  Nixon,  expressing  their  aware- 
ness of  the  pollution  problem.  The  sixth 
graders,  Ljmn  Koch  and  Roberta  Buck, 
are  from  room  17.  Woodside  School, 
13780  Hope  Street,  Brookfleld,  Wis.  A 
copy  of  their  letter  was  forwarded  to  me 
by  their  teacher.  Miss  Mary  Kllng. 


The  check  referred  to  in  the  letter  of 
these  two  concerned  young  ladies  was 
forwarded  to  the  President. 
The  letter  follows : 

Woodside  School. 
Brookfleld.  Wis..  March  18. 1970. 
President  Richard  Nixon, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  President  Nixon:  We  are  two  clean 
American  kids  who  feel  strongly  about  the 
pollution  problem  In  the  United  States 
because  It  l3  we  who  will  be  growing  up  In 
this  dirty,  polluted  world. 

Because  we  feel  so  strongly,  we  started 
a  program  at  our  school.  We  put  up  posters 
all  over  the  school,  sent  around  the  petitions 
that  are  enclosed,  gave  a  lecture  about  pollu- 
tion to  each  class,  and  collected  $57.82. 

We  think  that  this  goes  to  show  that  the 
younger  generation  cares  about  their  coun- 
try and  tries  to  do  their  share.  Pleaae  use 
this  money  to  help  get  rid  of  air  pollution. 
Sincerely. 

Roberta    Buck, 
Ltnn  Koch, 
(Sixth  Grade  Students) . 


THE  POSTAL  PAY  RAISE  AND  THE 
FEDERAl-  PAYROLL 


HON.  DAVID  W.  DENNIS 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  April  15.  1970 

Mr.  DE3fNIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  a  6-percent  pay  raise  for 
postal  employees  Ls  in  order  at  this  time 
and  I  accordingly  voted  for  that  Increase 
when  it  came  before  the  House  on  April  9, 
1970.  I  regret  that  it  apparently  took  an 
Illegal  strike,  or  a  threat  of  strike,  to 
produce  this  result,  which  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  a  good  precedent — but  the  re- 
sult was  Just,  and,  because  of  various 
difficulties  and  disagreements,  it  was  a 
Just  result  which  was  overdue. 

I  am  not  of  the  opinion  that,  because 
a  raise  is  due  to  postal  workers,  we  must, 
or  should,  at  this  time  extend  a  similar 
raise  to  other  and,  often,  higher  paid. 
Federal  workers,  including  our  own 
House  employees,  at  a  cost  which  has 
been  estimated  at  some  $2  billion  an- 
nually. 

Because  of  this  feeling  I  regretted  that 
the  pay  increase  bill  originally  came  in 
imder  a  closed  rule,  which  permitted  no 
amendments;  and  now  that  my  colleague 
from  Indiana,  Mr.  Jacobs,  has  afforded 
us  an  opportunity  to  open  up  the  bill  to 
amendment  by  voting  down  the  previous 
question  on  a  resolution  to  agree  to  Sen- 
ate amendments,  the  effect  of  which 
amendments  Is  to  make  certain  that  all 
these  other  and  nonpostal  employees  are 
included  in  the  bill,  I  am  glad  to  take 
that  opportunity  and  to  cast  my  vote 
accordingly. 

Only  in  this  manner  could  we  have  an 
opportunity  to  proceed  to  amend  the 
bill — as  it  should  be  amended — to  remove 
all  pay  increases  except  those  for  the 
postal  workers:  and  In  this  manner  we 
could,  as  we  should,  do  Justice  both  to 
the  postal  worker  and  to  the  harrassed 
American  taxpayer,  who  so  often  seems 
to  be  the  congressional  forgotten  man. 


Apnl  15,  1970 


BIBLIOGRAPHIES  ON  ECOLOGY. 
POLLUTION  CONTROL.  AND  EN- 
VIRONMENTAL DETERIORATION 


X 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  IS.  1970 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Bu- 
reau of  Library  Services  of  the  Michigan 
State  Department  of  Education  has  pre- 
pared a  series  of  annotated  bibliographies 
of  information  on  the  subjects  of  ecology, 
pollution  control,  and  environmental  de- 
terioration. 

The  growing  concern  about  the  qual- 
ity of  our  environment  has  stimulated  a 
substantial  number  of  requests  to  my 
office,  and  I  am  sure  that  the  same  is 
true  of  other  Members,  for  information 
on  the  matters  covered  by  the  bibliogra- 
phies noted  above.  In  view  of  this,  I  in- 
clude these  excellent  bibliographies  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  : 

Environmental  Qualttt 
volume  1,  march  1970 
No.  1  i 

A  select  lUt  of  paperback  books  and  govern- 
ment documents  on  environmental  quality. 
Useful  m  supplementing  school  collections 
and  starting  small  home  libraries. 

Battan,  Louis  J.  Unclean  sky;  a  meteorolo- 
gist looks  at  air  pollution.  Garden  City,  N.Y.: 
Anchor  Books,  1966.  Examinee  relationships 
between  air  pollution  and  weather.  Sources 
and  sizes  of  pollutant  particles,  detection, 
collection  and  techniques  for  Improvement 
are  included. 

Borgstrom,  Georg.  The  hungry  planet;  the 
modem  world  at  the  edge  of  famine.  New 
York:  Macmlllan.  1965.  A  major  dilemma  of 
modern  man :  the  promise  of  too  many  peo- 
ple and  the  threat  of  too  little  food.  Written 
with  originality,  Imagination  and  a  mini- 
mum of  technical  Jargon. 

Brown,  Harrison  S.  The  next  hundred  years. 
New  York:  Viking,  1957.  Science  and  tech- 
nology have  the  capability  of  averting  tragedy 
In  the  years  that  He  ahead.  Does  man  have 
the  determination? 

Carson,  Rachel.  The  sense  of  iDonder.  New 
York:  Harper  &  Row.  1965.  A  delightful  book 
for  the  adult  who  wishes  to  Introduce  a  child 
to  the  world  of  nature.  Attractive  color  Illus- 
trations. 

Carson.  Rachel.  Silent  spring.  Boston: 
Houghton  MlfBln,  1962.  A  powerful  Indict- 
ment of  the  Indiscriminate  use  of  chemical 
insecticides.  May  do  for  pollutants  what  Sin- 
clair's The  Jungle  did  for  the  Pure  Pood  and 
Drug  Act. 

Coker.  Robert  E.  Streams,  lakes,  ponds. 
New  York:  Harper  &  Row.  1954.  A  survey  of 
Inland  waters  and  the  life  they  contain. 
Authoritative. 

Commoner.  Barry.  Science  and  survival. 
New  York:  Viking,  1966.  A  distinguished  biol- 
ogist accuses  science  and  technology  of  en- 
dangering the  existence  of  all  forms  of  life. 
Clearly  written,  modest  in  tone  and  well 
documented. 

Curtis.  Richard.  Perils  o/  the  peaceful 
atom:  the  myth  of  safe  nuclear  power  plants. 
New  York:  Doubleday.  1969.  A  new  and 
largely  uncharted  environmental  problem — 
thermal  pollution. 

Dasmann,  Raymond  P.  The  destruction  of 
California.  New  York:  Macmlllan,  1965.  How 
a  beautiful  region  Is  being  debauched  by  Its 
own  people.  An  Indictment  of  commercial 
greed  and  public  apathy. 

DeBell,  Oarnett.  The  environmental  hand- 
book. New  York:  Ballantlne  Books,  1970. 
Focuses  on  major  problems  of  our  deteriorat- 
ing environment.  Prepared  for  the  first  na- 
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tlonal  teach-in  and  written  with  the  urgency 
born  of  realization  time  Is  running  out. 

Douglas.  William  O.  A  unlderness  Irill  of 
rights.  Boston:  Little,  Brown,  1965.  An  elo- 
quent statement  on  the  need  for  wilderness 
preservation.  Outlines  proposal  for  compre- 
hensive program. 

Dubos,  Rene.  So  human  an  animal.  New 
York:  Scrlbner,  1970.  Is  man  being  dehuman- 
ized by  his  surroundings?  One  of  the  world's 
foremost  biologists  offers  thought-provoking 
conclusions.  Pulitzer  Prize  awarded  1969. 

Economic  Research  Services.  Open  space: 
its  use  and  preservation.  Wash.,  D.C.:  U.S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  1968.  Results  of 
a  study  on  the  management  of  open  space  In 
the  United  States. 

Ehrllch,  Paul  R.  The  population  bomb. 
New  York:  Ballantlne  Books,  1969.  The  mag- 
nitude and  immediacy  of  the  world  popula- 
tion problem  has  been  underestimated.  A 
stimulus  for  discussion  and  social  and  politi- 
cal action. 

Ewald,  William,  ed.  Environment  and 
change:  the  next  fifty  years.  Bloomlngton: 
Indiana  University  Press,  1968.  Commen- 
taries by  distinguished  American,  English 
and  Continental  authorities.  Commissioned 
by  American  Institute  of  Planners. 

Ewald,  William,  ed.  Environment  and  pol- 
icy: the  next  fifty  years.  Bloomlngton:  In- 
diana University  Press,  1968.  Recent  informa- 
tion on  a  wide  variety  of  social  planning  and 
policy  problems.  Prepared  by  specialists  In 
government,  planning,  conservation,  medi- 
cine, transportation  and  education. 

Goldman.  Marshall  I.,  ed.  Controlling  pol- 
lution; the  economics  for  a  cleaner  America. 
Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J.:  Prentice-Hall,  1967. 
A  good  summary  written  In  a  lively  style.  Es- 
pecially interesting  are  the  chapters  on  Pitts- 
burg, Lake  Erie  and  the  Ohio  River. 

Gordon,  Mitchell.  Sick  cities.  New  York: 
Macmlllan,  1965.  In  1980,  over  90%  of  all 
Americans  will  live  In  urban  areas.  This 
phenomenally  rapid  growth  has  left  in  Its 
wake  critical  problems  which  endanger  the 
health,  safety  and  human  spirit  of  all  urban 
dwellers. 

Headley.  Joseph  C.  The  pesticide  problem: 
an  economic  approach  to  public  policy.  Balti- 
more: John  Hopkins  Press,  1967.  A  clear,  con- 
cise study  of  the  economics  Involved  In  the 
use  of  pesticides. 

Kormondy,  Edward.  Concepts  of  ecology. 
New  York:   Prentice -Hall,  1969. 

Izaak  Walton  League  of  America.  Citizens 
guide  to  action  for  clean  water.  Glenvlew, 
m.:  Izaak  Walton  League  of  America.  How 
citizens  can  assist  In  achieving  the  purpose 
of  the  Water  Quality  Act  of  1965. 

Laas,  William.  The  water  in  your  life.  New 
York:  Popular  Library,  1967.  The  technolog- 
ical advances  of  ovir  civilization  are  causing 
new  water  problems.  TTie  Importance  of  wa- 
ter and  our  need  for  quality  water  are  grow- 
ing rapidly. 

League  of  Women  Voters  of  the  United 
States.  The  big  water  fight;  trials  and  tri- 
umphs. Brattleboro,  Vermont:  S.  Oreene 
Press.  1966.  Summary  of  what  has  been 
achieved  plus  current  programs.  Offers  guide- 
lines for  further  citizen  involvement. 

Lelnwand,  Oerald,  ed.  Air  and  water  pol- 
lution. New  York:  Washington  Square  Press. 
1969.  Many  scientists  have  been  concerned 
for  years,  but  the  general  public  has  re- 
mained essentially  apathetic. 

Leopold,  Aldo.  A  sond  county  almanac. 
New  York:  Oxford  University  Press,  1949.  A 
rare  addition  to  the  Ubrary  of  anyone  who 
appreciates  wise  and  beautiful  writing  about 
nature. 

Marquis,  Ralph  W.,  ed.  Environmental  im- 
provement. Wash..  D.C.:  Graduate  School, 
US.  Dept.  of  Agriculture,  1966.  Lectures  by 
Senator  Muskle.  Rene  Dubos.  John  Barker, 
John  Mlddleton  and  other  leaders  In  the 
field. 

Marx.  Wesley.  The  frail  ocean.  New  York: 
Ooward-McCann,  1967.  The  message  Is  short 
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and    clear — man   Is   rapidly   destroying   the 
ocean! 

Mitchell,  John  C.  Ecofoctlcs:  The  Sierra 
Club  handbook  for  environmental  activists. 
New  York:  Pocket  Books,  1970.  Introduction 
by  Ralph  Nader. 

National  Academy  of  Science,  Committee 
on  Resources.  Resources  and.  man.  San  Fran- 
cisco: National  Research  Council,  W.  H. 
Freeman.  1969. 

A  national  policy  for  the  environment.  A 
special  report  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  U.S.  Senate.  July  11, 
1968.  (Request  from  Committee  Chairman, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington.  D.C.  20510.) 

National  Tuberculosis  and  Respiratory  Dis- 
ease Association.  Air  pollution  primer.  New 
York:  National  Tuberculosis  and  Respiratory 
Disease  Association,  1969. 

Odum,  Eugene.  Ecology.  New  York:  Holt, 
1963. 

Osbom,  Fairfield.  Our  plundered  planet. 
Boston:  Little,  Brown,  1948.  The  squander- 
ing of  earth's  natural  wealth  threatens  a  slow, 
sure  ruin  to  the  land  and  the  men  who  live 
on  it.  A  fascinating  popular  exposition  on 
ecology. 

Paddock,  William.  Famine— 1975!  Amer- 
ica's decision:  who  will  survive?  Boston: 
Uttle,  Brown.  1967.  "Within  a  few  years,  the 
world  win  pass  from  the  atomic  age  to  the 
age  of  food.  The  time  for  planning  U  now. 
Recommended  only  for  mature  readers  who 
are  prepared  to  face  the  grim  facts  of  the  age 
of  food."  Journal  of  the  American  Medical 
Association 

President's  Council  on  Recreation  and 
Natural  Beauty.  From  seo  to  shining  sea:  a 
report  on  the  natural  environment.  Wash.. 
D.C:  U.S.  Gov't  Printing  Office.  1968.  A  bread 
view  of  our  natural  resources  and  what  Is 
being  done  to  preserve  them.  Excellent  lllus- 
traUons.  Extensive  blbUography  Including 
names  of  organizations  on  state,  regional, 
and  national  levels. 

President's  Science  Advisory  Committee. 
Environmental  Pollution  Panel.  Restoring 
the  quality  of  our  environment.  Wash.,  D.C: 
U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1965. 

Relnow.  Robert.  Moment  in  the  sun:  the 
deteriorating  quality  of  the  American  en- 
vironment. New  York:  Dial  Press  and  Bal- 
lantlne, 1967.  A  moving.  Impassioned  book 
about  how  Americans  are  slowly  destroying 
the  soil,  water  and  atmosphere  of  our  coun- 
try. 

Rudd,  Robert  L.  Pesticides  and  the  Uving 
landscape.  Madison,  Wisconsin :  University  of 
Wisconsin  Press,  1964.  Introduction  to  the 
benefits  and  hazards  of  pesticides.  Authorita- 
tive and  fair  to  all  points  of  view. 

Shepard,  Paul,  ed.  The  subversive  science; 
essays  toward  an  ecology  of  man.  Boston: 
Houghton  Mifflin,  1969.  A  broad  perspective 
on  man  and  his  environment  by  noted  scien- 
tist writers.  Examines  man's  relationship  to 
nature  In  the  past  and  the  present,  plus 
thoughts  on  the  future. 

ShurcUff,  William  A.  S/S/T  and  sonic  boom 
handbook.  New  York:  Ballantlne  Books,  1970. 
Sonic  booms  are  sudden,  loud  and  startling 
Shockwaves  disturbing  to  people  and  damag- 
ing to  property.  They  are  caused  by  a  new 
generation  of  planes  flying  faster  than 
sound. 

Udall,  Stewart  L.  The  quiet  crisis.  New 
York:  Holt,  Rlnehart  and  Winston,  1963.  A 
splendid  outline  of  the  land  and  Its  people — 
balanced,  vigorous  and  critical. 

U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Soil,  water 
and  suburbia.  Wash.,  D.C:  U.S.  Gov't  Print- 
ing Office,  1967.  Soil  conservation  and  water 
resources  management  In  urban  area.  One  of 
the  few  recent  publications  In  the  field. 

U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare.  The  struggle  for  clean  water.  Wash., 
DC:  Public  Health  Service,  No.  958,  U.S. 
Gov't  Prmtlng  Office,  1962.  An  introduction 
to  water  pollution  as  a  problem  In  health, 
conservation  and  water  resource  manage- 
ment. 
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us.  Department  of  the  Interior,  /fa  your 
uoTld  .  .  .  the  grasaroots  conseTvation  story. 
Wash..  D.C.:  U.S.  Govt  Printing  Office.  1968. 
New  national  attitudes  towards  our  environ- 
ment  are  necessary  for  human  survival. 

U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior.  Surface 
mining  and  our  environment.  Wash.,  D.C.: 
U.S.  Govt  Printing  Office,  1967.  "The  history 
of  mankind  Is  replete  with  clvlUzatlona 
which  have  tried  to  wrest  from  the  land 
whatever  was  desired  without  regard  to  con- 
sequence." 

United  Nations  Report.  Chemical  and  bio- 
logical weapons  and  the  effects  of  their  pos- 
sibU  use.  New  York:  Ballantlne  Books.  1970. 
A  special  foreword  by  Nobel  Prize  winner. 
Prof.  George  Wald.  Department  of  Biology. 
Harvard  University. 

Warshofsky,  Pred.  Poisons  in  the  air.  New 
York:  Pocket  Books.  1986.  Poisons  that  are 
making  the  cities  of  America  unllvable  for 
many  people.  Describes  episodes  when  death 
lurked  In  the  air  and  victims  succumbed  to 
pollution. 

Whalen.  Richard.  A  city  destroying  itself. 
New  York:  Thomas  Crowell  (Apollo  ed.), 
1965.  How  New  York  City  Is  destroying  ttaeU 
by  congestion,  foul  air  and  impure  water. 
A  call  to  action  I 

A  axcxNT  AoornoK 

A  comprebenslTe  set  of  recommendations 
for  a  quieter  city. 

New  York  City  Task  Porce  on  Noise  Con- 
trol. Toioord  a  quieter  city.  New  York:  N.Y. 
Board  of  Trade,  295  Plfth  Ave.,  New  York, 
NY.  10016.  1970.  $1.75  per  copy.  ".  .  .  there 
seems  to  be  no  escape  for  City  residents  and 
workers  from  dally  acoustical  assaults  on 
the  senses. 

"The  economic  health  of  the  City  suffers 
as  well.  New  York  based  businesses  find  that 
the  noisy  environment  hampers  work  and  In- 
hibits employee  recruitment.  This  contrib- 
utes to  their  movement  to  the  quiet  of  the 
suburbs. 

"Plrmly  convinced  that  noise  is  not  an  In- 
tractable problem  that  It  can  be  brought  un- 
der adequate  control,  the  Task  Porc«  set 
these  objectives  for  Its  study: 

1.  To  define  the  problem. 

3.  TO  Identify  the  chief  sources  of  noise 
m  the  City. 

3.  To  Investigate  the  various  means  and 
resources  by  which  noise  may  be  reduced. 

4.  To  establish  acoustical  criteria,  taking 
Into  consideration  the  needs  and  require- 
ments of  the  City,  for  Ite  present  and  futvire 
resldente." 

No.  3 
Only  within  the  past  decade  have  sden- 
tlste.  legislators  and  the  public  come  to  rec- 
ognize pollution  as  a  serious  hazard  to 
health  and  a  costly  economic  burden  merit- 
ing national  attention.  It  damages  ova  prop- 
erty, affronts  our  senses  and  lessens  our  en- 
joyment of  life.  Because  our  rising  standard 
of  living  results  In  a  greater  consumption 
per  person  of  energy  and  goods,  pollution 
Increases  faster  than  population. 

Environmental  improvement 
Borgstrom,  Oeorg.  The  hungry  planet;  the 
modern  world  at  the  edge  of  famine.  New 
York:  MacmlUan,  1965.  A  provocaUve  re- 
port on  the  coming  world's  food  crisis.  Man's 
major  dilemma:  the  promise  of  too  many 
people  and  the  threat  of  too  little  food. 
Written  with  originality,  imagination  and  a 
minimum  of  technical  Jargon. 

Bregman,  Jacob  I.  The  pollution  paradox. 
New  York:  Books,  1966.  191  p.  A  weU-re- 
searched  study  of  pollution  and  the  dangers 
to  our  total  environment.  Suggests  goals  for 
government.  Industry  and  civic  groups,  and 
Includes  lists  of  stete  and  local  pollution 
control  organizations  which  can  be  of  as- 
sistance. 

Brown,  Harrison  8.  The  next  hundred 
years.  New  York:  Viking,  1957.  Science  and 
technology  have  the  capability  of  averting 
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tragedy  in  the  years  that  lie  ahead.  Does 
man  have  the  determination? 

Campbell.  Thomas  H.,  ed.  Water  resources 
management  and  public  policy.  Seattle: 
University  of  Washington  Press,  1968.  353  p. 
Informative  materials  on  technical,  scien- 
tific and  policy  Issues  relevant  to  the  man- 
agement of  water  resources.  Programs  are 
discussed.  Including  a  report  on  Seattle's 
successful  Metro  pollution-abatement  pro- 
gram. 

Carr,  Donald  E.  The  breath  of  lite.  New 
York:  Norton,  1965.  175  p.  Only  a  revolution 
In  the  design  of  automobile  engines,  devel- 
opment of  an  electric  car  or  a  mass  trans- 
portation system  can  save  our  cities.  Ap- 
praises and  summarizes. 

Carson,  Rachel.  The  sense  of  wonder.  New 
York:  Harper  &  Row,  1965.  A  delightful  book 
for  adulte  who  wish  to  Introdce  a  child  to 
the  world  of  nature. 

Cooper,  Erwin.  Aqueduct  empire;  a  guide  to 
water  in  California,  its  turbulent  history  and 
its  management  today.  Glendale,  Calif.:  A.  H. 
Clark  Co.,  1968.  439  p.  A  comprehensive  sur- 
vey of  water  use  In  the  Golden  State.  Exam- 
ines projects  of  the  past  and  the  present, 
current  problems  and  future  demands. 

Cunningham.  Floyd  P.  1001  questions  an- 
swered about  water  resources.  New  York: 
Dodd.  Mead,  1967.  258  p.  Basic  Information 
on  water  and  water  supply  for  the  general 
reader.  Origin,  nature  and  properties.  Con- 
trol, commercial  uses  and  local  and  regional 
problems. 

Curtis,  Richard.  Perils  of  the  peaceful 
atom:  the  myth  of  safe  nuclear  power  plants. 
New  York:  Doubleday,  1969.  "Par  and  away 
the  most  comprehensive  and  sensible  state- 
ment ever  made  about  the  hazards  and  lim- 
itations of  atomic  power.  This  book  will  have 
to  be  answered  soberly  and  persuasively." 
David  Lilienthal.  Former  Chairman,  Atomic 
Energy  Commission. 

Dasmann.  Raymond  F.  The  destruction  of 
California.  New  York:  Macmlllan.  1965.  247  p. 
How  a  beautiful  region  Is  being  debauched 
by  Ite  own  people.  An  Indictment  of  com- 
mercial greed  and  public  apathy. 

Ehrllch.  Paul  R.  The  population  bomb. 
New  York:  Ballantlne  Books,  1969.  191  p. 
The  magnitude  and  Immediacy  of  the  world 
population  problem  has  been  underesti- 
mated. A  stimulus  for  discussion  and  social 
and  political  action. 

Graham.  Frank.  Jr.  Disaster  by  default: 
politics  and  water  pollution.  Philadelphia: 
Lipplncott.  1966.  256  p.  Public  apathy,  pri- 
vate cynicism  and  ineffective  legislation  have 
allowed  the  problem  to  develop,  accelerate 
and  reach  present  proportions. 

Headley.  Joseph  C.  and  J.  N.  Lewis.  The 
pesticide  problem:  an  economic  approach  to 
public  policy.  Baltimore:  Johns  Hopkins 
Preas.  1967.  141  p.  A  clear  and  concise  study 
of  the  economics  Involved  In  the  use  of 
pesticides. 

Helfman.  Elizabeth  8.  Rivers  and  water- 
sheds in  America's  future.  New  York:  D. 
McKay  Co.,  1965.  244  p.  Survey  of  the  use 
and  abuse  of  our  rivers.  Focxises  on  current 
problems  and  the  effecte  of  development. 

Herber.  Lewis.  Crisis  in  our  cities.  Engle- 
wood  Cliffs.  N.J.:  PrenUce-Hall.  1965.  239  p 
Significant  and  well-documented  study  of 
hazards  to  health  in  modem  urban  America. 
Focuses  primarily  on  air  and  water  pollution, 
and  physical  and  emotional  stress. 

League  of  Women  Voters  of  the  United 
States.  The  big  water  fight;  trials  and  tri- 
umphs. Battleboro,  Vermont :  S.  Greene  Press. 
1966.  246  p.  Gives  a  detailed  simunary  of 
what  has  been  achieved  plus  current  pro- 
grams. Offers  guidelines  for  further  citizen 
Involvement. 

Leopold,  Aldo.  A  sand  county  almanac.  New 
York:  Oxford  University  Press.  1966  edlUon. 
A  rare  addition  to  the  library  of  anyone  who 
appreciates  wis*  and  beautiful  writing  about 
nature. 
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Marine,  Gene.  America  the  raped.  New 
York:  Simon  &  Schuster,  1969.  An  angry 
book  reflecting  a  single-minded  determina- 
tion to  dam,  drain,  dredge  and  remodel  na- 
ture in  the  image  of  the  slide  rule.  A  muck- 
racking  tour  through  the  deteriorating  land- 
scape of  modern  America. 

Marx,  Wesley.  The  frail  ocean.  New  York: 
Coward-McCann,  1967.  248  p.  The  message  Is 
short  and  clear — man  is  rapidly  destroying 
the  ocean  I 

Moss,  Frank  E.  The  water  crisis.  New  York: 
Praeger.  1967.  305  p.  The  "politics  of  water". 
A  behlnd-the-scene  view  from  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Utah.  Calls  for  realistic  plan- 
ning at  all  levels  of  government  and  a  na- 
tional water  policy. 

Scorer.  Richard  S.  Air  pollution.  Oxford, 
N.Y.:  Pergamon  Press.  1968.  151  p.  An  in- 
formative study  by  a  British  scientist  on  the 
transport  and  diffusion  of  pollution  in  the 
atmosphere. 

Still.  Henry.  The  dirty  animal.  New  York: 
Hawthorn  Books.  1967.  298  p.  Vivid  descrip- 
tion of  land,  water  and  air  pollution  with 
special  emphasis  on  problems  caused  by  the 
automobile. 

Udall,  Stewart  L.  The  quiet  crisis.  New 
York:  Holt.  Rlnehart  and  Winston,  1963.  209 
p.  A  splendid  outline  of  the  land  and  ite 
people — balanced,  vigorous,  succinct.  Recalls 
the  men  and  groups  who  fought  for  preserva- 
tion of  our  natural  resources  as  well  as  the 
attitudes  and  profit-making  policies  which 
led  to  the  present  crisis. 

Wolozln,  Harold,  ed.  The  economics  of  air 
pollution.  New  York:  W.  W.  Norton,  1966. 
318  p.  Contributions  by  authorities  in  the 
fields  of  health  and  economics.  Considers 
coste,  pollution  control,  and  related  factors 
in  the  misuse  of  air. 

EntHronmental  pollution 

American  Public  Works  Association.  In- 
stitute for  Solid  Wastes.  Municipal  refuse 
disposal.  2d  ed.  Chicago:  Public  Administra- 
tion Service.  1966.  628  p.  Useful  information 
for  local,  state  and  federal  officials  involved 
in  refuse  disposal.  Analyzes  current  pro- 
cedures with  pertinent  geographic  and  sea- 
sonal information. 

Bronson,  William.  How  to  kill  a  golden 
state.  Garden  City,  N.Y.:  Doubleday,  1968. 
224  p.  How  men  carelessly,  thoughtlessly  or 
ruthlessly  are  destroying  the  air,  the  water, 
the  land  and  the  foreste  of  the  once  golden 
state  of  California.  Over  300  photogr«4>hB. 
Easily  read  and  understood. 

Calllson,  Charles  H.,  ed.  America's  natural 
resources.  Rev.  printing.  New  York:  Ronald 
Press  Co.,  1967.  220  p.  Background  informa- 
tion essential  to  an  understanding  of  today's 
conservation  problems.  Chapters  on  major 
natural  resources — soils,  water,  grasslands, 
foreste,  wildlife,  fish,  parks  and  wilderness. 

Carr.  Donald  E.  Death  of  the  sweet  waters. 
New  York:  Norton.  1966.  257  p.  An  accurate 
and  reasonable  survey  of  the  water  situa- 
tion. Includes  Information  on  modem  water 
uses  and  engineering,  legal  aspecte,  water 
famine,  floods,  irrigation  and  agriculture. 

Carson,  Rachel.  Silent  spring.  Boston: 
Houghton  Mifflin.  1962.  An  indictment  of 
the  indiscriminate  use  of  insecticides.  May 
do  for  pollutante  what  Sinclair's  The  Jungle 
did  for  the  Pure  Food  and  Drug  Act. 

Carvajal.  Joan.  Conservation  education — 
a  selected  bibliography.  DanvlU,  Illinois: 
Interstate  Printers,  1968.  100  p.  Excellent 
bibliography;  classified,  annotated.  Indexed. 

Clepper.  Henry  E.  ed.  Origins  of  American 
Conservation.  New  York:  Ronald  Press,  1966. 
193  p.  Account  of  the  historical  foundations 
and  development  of  programs  within  the 
conservation  movement.  Contributions  by 
authorities  in  major  field. 

Commoner,  Bairry.  Science  and  survival. 
New  York:  Viking,  1966.  A  distinguished 
biologist  accuses  science  and  technology  of 
endangering  all  forms  of  life.  Perceptive, 
clearly  written  and  well  documented. 
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Douglas,  William  O.  A  ivildemess  bill  of 
rights.  Boston:  Little,  Brown,  1965.  192  p. 
Eloquent  statement  on  the  need  for  wilder- 
ness preservation.  OutUnes  ppopoeaU  for  a 
comprehensive  program. 

Dubos,  Rene.  So  human  an  animal.  New 
York:  Scrlbner,  1969.  Is  man  being  dehu- 
manized by  his  surroundings?  One  of  the 
world's  foremost  biologists  offers  thought- 
provoking  conclusions.  Pulitzer  Prize — 1969. 
Ewald,  William  R.,  ed.  EniHronment  and 
policy;  the  next  fifty  years.  Bloomlngton: 
Indiana  University  Press,  1968.  459  p.  Recent 
information  on  a  wide  variety  of  social  plan- 
ning and  policy  problems.  Prepared  by  spe- 
ciallste  in  government,  planning,  conserva- 
tion, medicine,  transportation,  and  educa- 
tion. 

.   Environment  for  man;   the  next 

fifty  years.  Bloomlngton:  Indiana  University 
Press.  1967.  308  p.  City  planning  makes  pos- 
sible an  optimum  envlronmoit  for  urban 
society.  A  panoramic  view  by  recognized 
authorities  in  the  field. 

Farb.  Peter.  Ecology.  New  York:  Time  Inc., 
1963.  Man  versus  nature.  Is  nature  losing? 
Set*  a  high  standard  in  popular  science  writ- 
ing. Well  chosen  illustrations. 

Gordon.  Mitchell.  Sick  cities.  New  York: 
MacmlUan.  1965.  Over  90'^c  of  all  Americans 
will  live  In  urban  areas  In  1980.  The  quaUty 
of  life  in  our  overcrowed  and  underfinanced 
cities  is  reaching  crisis  proportions. 

Graham.  Frank,  Jr.  Since  silent  spring. 
Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin,  1970.  The  dis- 
astrous effecte  of  the  careless  use  of 
pesticides,  now  widely  recognized.  This 
newer  work  examines  the  controversy  that 
followed  Miss  Carson's  book  and  how  atti- 
tudes have  altered  since  Its  publication. 

Hlghsmlth.  Richard  M.  Conservation  in  the 
United  States.  2d.  ed.  Chicago:  Rand  McNally. 
1969.  The  character  and  extent  of  the  na- 
tion's resources  In  the  past  and  the  present, 
plus  a  survey  of  modern  conservation 
practices. 

Landsberg,  Hans  H.  Natural  resources  for 
U.S.  growth;  a  look  ahead  to  the  year  2000. 
Baltimore:  Johns  Hopkins  Press,  1964.  260  p. 
The  adequacy  of  natural  resources  in  the 
U.S.  during  the  remainder  of  the  century. 

Marine  Biological  Association  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  Laboratory.  Plymouth.  "Torrey 
Canyon"  pollution  and  marine  life.  London: 
Cambridge  University  Press,  1968.  196  p. 
For  ten  days,  in  March,  1967,  the  Torrey 
Canyon  leaked  117,000  tons  of  oil  into  the 
sea.  Pollution  on  this  scale  was  unprece- 
dented. Of  Interest  to  all  who  value  the 
preservation  of  seashores  and  coastal  waters. 
Murphy,  Earl  F.  Governing  nature.  Chi- 
cago: Quadrangle  Books,  1967.  A  thoughtf\il 
and  factual  book  dealing  primarily  with  the 
renewable  resources  of  air,  water  and  land 
and  the  responsibilities  we  face  In  the  res- 
toration of  natural  conditions. 

Natural  resources:  quality  and  quantity. 
Edited  by  S.  V.  Clrlacy-Wantrup.  Berkeley: 
University  of  California  Press.  1967.  217  p. 
Examines  seven  specific  resource  Issues  as 
well  as  current  concepts  In  research,  admin- 
istration and  conservation  philosophy. 

Novick.  Sheldon.  The  careless  atom.  New 
York:  Houghton.  1969.  Lucid  explanation  of 
atomic  energy  and  the  threat  of  uncontrolled 
radioactive  pollution.  Written  for  the 
layman. 

Osbom,  Fairfield.  Owr  plundered  planet. 
Boston:  Little,  Brown,  1948.  The  squandering 
of  the  natural  wealth  of  earth  threatens 
slow,  sure  ruin  of  the  land  and  the  men 
who  live  on  It.  A  sklUful  exposition  of  ecology. 
Paddock,  William.  Famine — 1975!  America's 
decision:  who  will  survive?  Boston:  Little, 
Brown,  1967.  "Within  a  few  years,  the  world 
win  pass  from  the  atomic  age  to  the  age  of 
food.  The  time  for  planning  is  now.  Recom- 
mended only  for  the  mature  readers  who  are 
prepared  to  face  the  grim  facte  of  the  age 
of  food."  Journal  of  the  American  Medical 
Association. 
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Resources  for  the  Future,  Inc.  Resources 
in  America's  future;  patterns  of  requirements 
and  availabilities,  1960-2000.  Baltimore: 
Johns  Hopkins  Press,  1963.  1017  p.  Predic- 
tions are  based  upon  careful  examination  of 
the  demand  for  key  materials,  adequacy  of 
the  resovirce  base,  and  requlremente  for  the 
future.  Comprehensive. 

Roueche,  Berton.  What's  left;  reports  on 
a  diminishing  America.  Boston:  Little, 
Brown,  1969.  210  p.  Engaging  prose  descrip- 
tions of  the  author's  visits  to  eight  unspoiled 
areas  of  the  United  States.  Skillfully  Imparte 
something  of  the  hard  reality  of  what  we 
are  losing. 

Shepard.  Pa\U,  ed.  The  subversive  science, 
essays  toward  an  ecology  of  man.  Boston: 
Houghton.  Mifflin.  1969.  453.  p.  A  broad  per- 
spective on  man  and  his  environment  by 
noted  scientist  writers.  Examines  man's  rela- 
tionship to  nature  In  the  past  and  the  pres- 
ent, plus  thoughts  on  the  future. 

Smith.  Prank  E.  The  politics  of  conserva- 
tion. New  York:  Pantheon  Books,  1966.  338 
p.  A  history  of  United  States  resource  devel- 
opment and  decision-making  In  conserva- 
tion. Valuable  background  material  on  the 
national  park  system. 

Smith,  Guy  H..  ed.  Conservation  of  natural 
resources.  3d  ed.  New  York:  J.  Wiley,  1965. 
633  p.  An  Instructive  appraisal  of  land  and 
water  resoxirces,  their  uses  and  preservation. 
Contributions  by  19  authors  provide  a  bal- 
anced presentation. 

Stewart.  George  R.  Not  so  rich  as  you 
think.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin.  1968.  The 
bidden  price  we  pay  for  our  affluent  society. 
Illustrations  by  Robert  Osbom. 

Taylor,  Gordon  R.  Biological  time  bomb. 
Cleveland:  World,  1968.  "An  important  book. 
I  know  of  no  other  like  It."  Nobel  Prize  win- 
ner Albert  Szent  Gyorgo,  MX). 

U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  (PubUc  Health  Service).  Free  fllm.s 
on  air  pollution.  Washington:  Government 
Printing  Offlce,  1969. 

U.S.  Federal  Council  for  Science  and  Tech- 
nology. Noise — sound  without  value.  Wash- 
ington: Government  Printing  Offlce,  1968. 
Noise — Intrudes  on  privacy,  shatters  serenity 
and  can  Inflict  pain. 

Vosburgh,  John  R.  Living  with  your  land; 
a  guide  to  conservation  for  the  city's  fringe. 
Bloomfleld  HlUs,  Michigan:  Cranhrook  In- 
stitute of  Science,  1968.  149  p.  Of  special  in- 
terest to  suburbanites.  A  variety  of  practical 
information  on  soil,  water  and  plant  life  for 
those  who  enjoy  and  wish  to  preserve  the 
natural  values  of  their  land. 

Wise,  William.  Killer  smoa;  the  world's 
worst  air  pollution  disaster.  Chicago:  Rand 
McNallv.  1968.  London's  deadly  smog  (Decem- 
ber 1952) ,  a  day-by-day  Journalistic  account. 
Forecaste  potential  tragedy  in  American 
cities.  ^     . 

Forthcoming  Books  to  be  Published  During 

the  Spring  of  1970: 

Bemarde.  Melvln  A.  Our  precarious  habitat. 
Norton.  $6.95.  (March) 

Dorst.  Jean.  Before  nature  dies.  Houghton 
MlflUn.  $8.95.  (June) 

Jaffee.  Joyce.  Conservation:  maintaining 
the  natural  balance.  Doubleday.  $6.95.  (April) 

Linton.  Ron.  Terr acide— America's  destruc- 
tion of  her  living  environment.  Little.  Brown. 
$7.95.  (April) 

Mlchelson.  Max.  77ie  environmental  revo- 
lution. McGraw-Hill.  $10.00.  (May) 

Moynlhan,  Daniel,  ed.  Towards  a  national 
urban  policy.  New  York:  Basic. 

Nader  Summer  Study  Group  Report.  Dry 
water.  Viking.  $6.95. 

Reld,  Keith.  Nature^s  network.  Doubleday. 
$6.96.  (April) 

Reveille.  Roger,  ed.  America's  changing  en- 
vironment. Houghton  Mifflin.  $6.96.   (April) 

Roosevelt,  Nicholas.  Conservation:  now  or 
never.  Dodd,  Mead.  $5.96.  (March) 

ZTirhorst,  Charles.  The  conservation  fraud. 
Cowles.  $4.95.  (March) 
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New  York  -nmes.  Crisis  of  the  environ- 
ment. Five  fllmstrlps  with  records,  text, 
manuals.  New  York  Times,  N.Y.,  10036.  $97.50. 
(April) 

MICBICAN 
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Selected  periodical  articles  and  federal  and 
State  documente  on  the  general  subject  of 
environmental  quality  In  Michigan. 

"Air  pollution — a  Michigan  problem?"  Ber- 
nard B.  Bloomfleld.  Chief,  Air  Pollution  Con- 
trol Section,  Michigan  Department  of  PubUc 
Health  8  p.  Free  from  Michigan  Department 
of  Health,  3500  North  Logan  St.,  Lansing, 
Michigan  48900. 

"Anti-pollution  forces  sharpen  their  at- 
tack." Michigan  Business.  Vol.  1,  Nov.  9,  1968, 
p.  10. 

Batte,  H.  Lewis,  Jr.  "Food  for  thought.  How 
much  environment  pollution  can  human 
beings  tolerate?"  Michigan  Riparian.  Vol.  4, 
Winter  1968,  p.  6-7. 

Castro,  Manuel.  "Air  pollution  ...  a  grow- 
ing problem."  Michigan  Health.  Vol.  55,  Fall 

1967,  p.  2-7. 

Chlappetta,  J.  "Great  Lakes,  great  mess." 
Audubon.  Vol.  70,  May  1968,  p.  30-45. 

Chicago  Tribune.  Save  our  lake;  a  Chicago 
Tribune  campaign  to  end  pollution  of  Lake 
Michigan.  Chicago,  1968,  44  p. 

"Coho  die-off  research  shows  the  deadly 
DDT."  North  Woods  Call.  Vol.  16.  March  13, 

1968,  p.  1,8. 

"Commission  takes  stand  against  hard  pes- 
ticides." Michigan  State  Employees  Associa- 
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munity;  a  Venture  into  Ecology.  New  York: 
Viking,  1966,  $3.75;  Shuttlesworth,  D.  Nat- 
ural Partnerships:  the  Story  of  Symbiosis. 
Gsxden  City,  N.Y.:  Doubleday,  1969.  $3.95. 

Energy  resources. — Blackwood,  Paul.  Push 
and  Pull;  the  Story  of  Energy.  New  York: 
McGraw-Hill.  1966,  $4.25. 

Food. — Hammond,  Winifred.  Plants,  Food 
and  People.  New  York:  Coward-McCann, 
1964,  $3.95;  Lewis,  Alfred.  The  New  World  of 
Food.  New  York:  Dodd,  Mead.  1968,  $3.25. 

Natural  resources. — Johnson,  Thomas. 
When  Nature  Runs  Wild.  Mankato,  Minn.: 
Creative  Education  Press,  1968,  $4.95. 

Plants. — Budlong,  Ware.  Performing  Plants. 
New  York:  Simon  and  Schuster,  1969,  $3.95: 
Klein.  Richard.  Discovering  Plants:  a  Nature 
and  Science  Book  of  Experiments.  Garden 
City,  N.Y.:  Natural  History,  1968,  $4.50. 

Soil. — Chadwick,  Lee.  Seeds  of  Plenty:  Ag- 
riculture in  the  Scientific  Age.  New  York: 
Coward-McCann,  1969,  $3.86. 

*Plus  books  on  the  $25.00  and  $50.00  liBte, 
$75.00. 

High  school — S25.00 

Ecology. — Odum,  Eugene.  Ecology.  New 
York:  Harcourt,  Brace  &  World,  1963.  $3.25. 

Natural  resources. — Dasmann.  Raymond. 
An  Environment  Fit  For  People.  New  York 
Public  Affairs  Committee,  1968,  $0.25;  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Outdoors  U.S.A. 
Washington:  Government  Printing  Office, 
1967,  $2.75. 

Land  use. — Clawson,  Marlon.  The  Land 
System  of  the  United  States;  An  Introduc- 
tion to  the  History  and  Practice  of  Land  Use 
and  Land  Tenure.  Lincoln:  University  of 
Nebraska  Press,  1968,  $3.75. 

History  of  conservation. — Clepper,  Henry, 
ed.  Origins  of  American  Conservation.  New 
York:  Ronald  Press,  1966,  $5.00. 

Quality  of  the  environment. — Perry,  John. 
Our  Polluted  World:  Can  Man  Survive?  New 
York:  Watts.  1967,  $4.95. 

Social  implications  of  conservation. — Mun- 
zer,  Martha.  Pockets  of  Hope.  New  York: 
Knopf,  1967,  $4.50. 

Planning. — Munzer,  Martha.  Plonnmgr  Our 
Town.  New  York:  Knopf,  1964,  $3.74. 
High  School— $50.00* 

Ecology. — Parb,  Peter.  Ecology.  New  York: 
Time-Life,  1963,  $6.60. 

Air. — Thompson,  Philip.  Weather.  New 
York:  Time-Life,  1968.  $6.60. 

Water. — Davis,  Kenneth.  Water:  The  Mir- 
ror of  Science.  New  York:  Doubleday,  1961, 
$1.26. 

Plants. — Bold,  Harold.  The  Plant  Kingdom. 
Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J.:  Prentice-Hall,  1964. 
$1.96. 

Animals. — Matthlessen,  Peter.  Wildlife  in 
America.  New  York:  Viking  Press,  1964,  $1.95. 

Soil. — Parb,  Peter.  The  Living  Earth.  New 
York:  Harper  &  Row,  1969,  $1.60. 

Earth  materials. — McDlvltt,  James.  Miner- 
als and  Men;  An  Exploration  of  the  World 
of  Minerals  and  Its  Effect  on  the  World  We 
Live  In.  Baltimore:  Johns  Hopkins  Press, 
1966,  $1.96. 

Energy  resources. — Wilson,  Mitchell.  En- 
ergy. New  York:  "Hme-Llfe,  1968.  $4.96. 

Quality  of  the  environment. — Battan, 
Louis.  The  Unclean  Sky;  A  Meteorologist 
Looks  at  Air  Pollution.  New  York:  Double- 
day,  1966,  $1.26. 

Planning. — Von  Eckardt,  Wolf.  The  Chal- 
lenge of  Megalopolis;  A  Graphic  Presentation 
of  the  Urbanized  Northeastern  Seaboard  of 
the  United  States.  New  York:  Macmlllan, 
1964,  $1.96. 

•Plus  books  on  the  $26.00  list,  $26.00. 
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High  school    $100.00* 

Ecology. — Buchsbaum,  Ralph.  Basic  Ecol- 

Natural     resources. — Highsmlth,     Richard 
ogy.  Pittsburgh:   Boxwood,  1957,  $3.60. 
Conservation  in  the  United  States.  Chicago: 
Rand  McNally,  1969.  $9.95. 

Water. — ^Leopold.  Luna  Water.  New  York: 
Time-Life,  1966.  $6.60. 

Plants. — Went.  Frits  The  Plants.  New  York: 
Time-Life,  1968,  94.96. 

Animals. — Orr.  Robert  The  Animal  King- 
dom. New  York:  Macmlllan.  1965,  $9.95. 

Soil. — Berger,  Kermlt  Introductory  Soils. 
New  York:  Macmlllan,  1965,  $8.50. 

Land  Use. — Hlgbee,  Edward  The  Squeeze: 
Cities  Without  Space.  New  York:  Apollo  Edi- 
tions. 1962,  $2.50. 

Quality  of  the  EnrHronment. — Carson,  Ra- 
chel Silent  Spring.  Greenwich,  Connecticut: 
Pa wcett- World,  1969,  $0.95. 

*Plus  books  on  the  $25.00  and  $50.00  lists, 
$75.00. 

High  school — $150.00* 

Ecology. — Bates,  Marston  The  Forest  and 
the  Sea;  A  Look  at  the  Economy  of  Nature 
and  the  Ecology  of  Man.  New  York:  Vintage 
Books,  Random  House,  1965.  $1.65. 

Water. — Cunningham.  Floyd  1001  Ques- 
tion Answered  About  Water  Resources.  New 
York:   Dodd,  Mead,  1967,  $6.50. 

Plants. — McCormlck,  Jack  The  Life  of  the 
Forest.  New  York:  McGraw-Hill,  1966,  $4.96. 

Animals. — Parb,  Peter  The  Land  and  Wild- 
life of  North  America.  New  York:  Time-Life, 
1966,  $3.95. 

Land  Use. — Douglas,  William  A  Wilder- 
ness Bill  of  Rights.  Boston:  Little,  Brown, 
1965,  $1.95. 

History  of  Conservation. — Udall,  Stewart 
The  Quiet  Crisis.  New  York:  Harcourt,  Brace 
&  World,  1963.  $5. 

Quality  of  the  Environment. — Carr,  Don- 
ald Death  of  the  Sweet  Waters.  New  York: 
Norton.  1966,  $5.95;  Goldman,  Marshall  Con- 
trolling Pollution;  the  Economics  of  a  Clean- 
er America.  Englewood  Cliffs,  NJ.:  Prentice- 
Hall,  1967,  $4.96. 

Social  implications  of  conservation. — 
Blake,  Peter  God's  Own  Junkyard;  the 
Planned  Deterioration  of  America's  Land- 
scape. New  York:  Harcovirt,  Brace  &  World, 
1964,  $2.95;  Moss,  Frank  The  Water  Crisis. 
New  York:  Praeger,  1967,  $5.96. 

Planntnjr. — ^Mumford,  Lewis,  The  Urban 
Prospect.  New  York:  Harcourt,  Brace  &  World, 
1968.  $5.96. 

Teachers  and  group  leaders — $25.00 

Ecology. — Boughey,  Arthur.  Ecology  of 
Population.  New  York:  Macmlllan,  1968.  $2.50. 

Land  use. — Little,  Charles,  Challenge  of  the 
Land.  Elmsford,  N.Y.:  Pergamon  Press,  1969, 
$3.76. 

History  of  conservation. — Smith,  Frank, 
The  Politics  of  Conservation.  New  York: 
Pantheon,  1966,  $5.95. 

Quality  of  the  environment. — Herber,  Lew- 
is, Crisis  in  Our  Cities:  Death,  Disease  and 
the  Urban  Plague.  Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J.: 
Prentlce-HaU,  1965,  $5.96. 

Social  implications  of  conservation. — 
Landsberg,  Hans,  Natural  Resources  for  U.S. 
Growth;  A  Look  Ahead  to  the  Year  2000. 
Baltimore:  Johns  Hopkins  Press,  1964,  $2.45. 

Planning. — Tletze,  Frederick,  The  Changing 
Metropolis.  Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin,  1964, 
$2.96. 

*Plus  selected  books  on  the  $26.00,  $50.00 
and  $100.00  lists. 

Teachers  and  group  leaders — f  50.00* 

Natural  resources. — Smith,  Guy-Howard, 
ed..  Conservation  of  Natural  Resources.  New 
York:    Wiley,    1965,   $9.96. 

Social  implications  of  conservation. — 
Landsberg,  Hans,  Resources  in  Americans 
Future;  Patterns  of  Requirements  and  Avail- 
abilities, 1960-2000.  Baltimore:  Johns  Hop- 
kins Press,  1963.  $16.00. 

Planning. — Galllon,    Arthur,    The    Urban 
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Pattern;  City  Planning  and  Dtaign   2nd  ed. 
Prtnceton.  NJ.:  V»n  Nostrmnd.  1»63.  HOSO. 

•Plus  books  on  the  taSOO  list.  $25.00. 
Teachers   and   group   leaders — $100.00* 

Ecology— Milne.  Lorus.  Patterns  of  Sur- 
rival.  Englewood  CUffs,  N.J.:  Prentlc«-H»ll. 
19«7,  •7.95. 

i*ir.— Rlehl.  Herbert.  tntroducUon  to  the 
Atmotphere.  New  York:    McGrxw-HlU.   1965. 

•1060. 

Water.— Brtggs.  Peter.  Water,  the  Vttal  Es- 
sence. New  York :  Harper  &  Row.  19«7.  •5.95. 

Plants. — Greulach.  Victor.  Plants:  An  In- 
troduction to  Modem  Botany.  New  York: 
Wiley.  1967.  $9  95. 

AnimaU.—Anen,    Durward     Our     Wildlife 
'  Legacy.  New  York:   Funk  tc  Wagnalls.   1962. 
•6.50. 

So<J.— Van  Oersal.  WUUam  The  Land  Re- 
newed: The  Story  of  Soil  Conaervation.  New 
York:  Walck.  1968.  •e  00 

Earth  matertalj.— Rlley.  Charles  Our  Min- 
eral  Resources:  An  Elementary  Textbook  in 
Economic  Geology.  New  York:  Wiley.  1959. 
•7.95. 

Energy  resources. — Thlrrlng,  Hans  Energy 
for  Man:  Windmills  to  Nuclear  Power.  West- 
port.  Connecticut:   Greenwood.   1968.  •13.50. 

Social  implications  of  conservation. — De- 
Bell.  Oarrett  The  Environmental  Handbook. 
New  York:  Ballantlne  Books.  1970.  •0  95: 
Mitchell,  John  Ecotactics:  The  Sierra  Club 
HoTtdbook  for  Environmental  Activists.  New 
York:   Pocket  Books.  1970.  ^095. 

•  Plus  books  on  the  925.00  and  950.00  lists. 
•75.00. 

Teachers  and  group  leaders — $160.00* 

Ecology.— Sngle.  Ptltz-Martln  Life  Around 
Us.  New  York:    Crowell.    1966.   ^6  95. 

Land  use. — Schmld.  A.  Allan  Converting 
Land  From  Rural  to  Urban  Uses.  Baltimore: 
Johns  Hopkins  Press,  1968.  ^4.00. 

Energy  resources. — Park.  Charles  Affluence 
in  Jeopardy:  Minerals  and  the  Political  Econ- 
omy. San  Ptanclsco:  Freeman.  Cooper.  1968. 
•9.50. 

Quality  of  the  environment. — Carr.  Donald 
The  Breath  of  Life.  New  York:  Norton.  1965. 
•4.95:  Herflndahl.  Orris  Quality  of  the  En- 
vironment: An  Economic  Approach  to  Some 
Problems  in  Using  Land.  Water  and  Air. 
Baltimore:  Johns  Hopkins  Press.  1965.  ^2.00: 
President's  Council  on  Recreation  and  Nat- 
ural Beauty.  From  Sea  to  Shining  Sea:  A  Re- 
port on  the  American  Environment^Our 
Natural  Heritage.  Washington:  Government 
Printing  Ofllce.  1968.  •2  50:  Rudd.  Robert 
PesUcides  and  the  Living  Landscape.  Madi- 
son: University  of  Wisconsin  Press.  1964. 
•1.95. 

Social  implications  of  conservation. — Per- 
loff.  Harvey  Regions,  Resources,  and  Eco- 
nomic Growth.  Lincoln:  UnlTerslty  of  Ne- 
bra.«ka  Press.  1965.  ^2  40. 

Population. — Borgstrom.  Oeorg  The  Hun- 
gry Planet.  New  York:  Macmlllan.  1965.  ^2.95. 

Planning. — Mackaye.  Benton  The  New  Ex- 
ploration: A  Philosophy  of  Regional  Plan- 
ning. Urbana:  University  of  Illinois,  1962. 
•1.75. 

•Plus  selected  books  from  the  92i.0O.  •50.00. 
and  •lOO.OO  lists. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Communist  North  Vietnam  Is  sadisti- 
cally practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1,400  American  prison- 
ers of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 
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MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN- 
HOW  LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  low* 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  IS.  1970 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Bir.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 


SELECTIONS  PROM  THE  "ENVIRON- 
MENTAL HANDBOOK"— VI 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

or  CAuroaNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  15.  1970 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, over  the  past  weeks  I  have  been  in- 
serting in  the  Record  selected  articles 
from  the  valuable  "Environmental  Hand- 
book"— a  Ballantlne  Books  publication 
edited  by  Garrett  De  Bell. 

Today,  I  shall  conclude  these  inser- 
tions with  some  recommendations  on 
possible  avenues  of  action  that  can  be 
taken  to  attain  environmental  quality.  In 
addition.  I  am  including  the  bibliogra- 
phy Mr.  De  Bell  accumulated  in  prepar- 
ing this  book. 

A  week  from  today  is  "Earth  Day." 
While  the  "Handbook"  was  specifically 
designed  as  a  brief  introduction  to  issues 
which  will  be  rising  on  April  22,  I  think 
the  book  goes  much  farther  and  it  gave 
me  much  insight  into  problems  and  ac- 
tion. 

The  articles  follow: 
On   How   To   Be   a   CoNaratrcnys   Nuisance 
(By  Harrison  Wellford.  with  assistance  from 
James  Turner  and  John  Esposlto) 

Governments  have  been  experimenting 
with  solutions  to  environmental  pollution  for 
a  long  time.  In  the  city  of  London  In  the 
fourteenth  century  men  were  put  to  death 
for  violating  a  royal  ordinance  against  the 
burning  of  coal  in  furnaces.  In  medieval 
Europe.  In  the  American  West  of  the  nine- 
teenth centtU7.  and  In  parts  of  India  today.  It 
has  been  a  capital  crime  to  foul  local  streams. 
In  this  country.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  public 
sanctions  against  polluters  are  now  some- 
what less  severe.  In  1969  a  Union  Oil  blow- 
out covered  the  Santa  Barbara  Channel  with 
three  million  gallons  of  oil  and  threatened 
an  ecological  disaster  for  the  area.  The  blow- 
out began  In  January:  by  June  limited  drill- 
ing In  the  channel  resumed  under  authority 
of  Walter  J.  Hlckel.  Secretary  of  Interior. 

In  July  of  1960  this  announcement  was  fre- 
quently heard  on  radio  and  TV  In  California: 
"The  children  of  Los  Angeles  are  not  allowed 
to  run.  skip,  or  jump  Inside  or  outside  on 
smog  alert  days  by  order  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Board  of  Education  and  the  County  Medical 
Association."  These  children  were  forced  to 
observe  this  unique  "rainy  day"  because 
photochemical  smog,  85  percent  of  which  Is 
caused  by  automobile  exhausts,  bad  reached 
a  critical  level  In  the  area. 

Throughout  1966.  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice In  Washington  held  a  secret  hearing  to 
discuss  with  Industry  lawyers  its  charge  that 
automobile  manufacturers  had  conspired  to 
stifle  the  Introduction  of  smog -control  de- 
vice* on  automobiles.  On  September  11.  the 
department  announced  that  It  had  entered 
Into  a  consent  decree,  allowing  the  companies 
to  escape  federal  sanctions  by  promising  that 
they  would  not  conspire  any  more.  We  have  It 
on  the  best  authority  that  no  executions  are 
expected  In  either  case.  Surely  there  are  not 
many  areas  where  governmental  response  to 
a  technological  peril  reached  its  acme  In  the 
fotirteenth  century. 

The   failure  of  government  and  the  In- 


transigence of  Industry  has  made  protection 
of  the  environment  a  cause  where  public  con- 
cern about  an  Impending  crisis  Is  matched 
only  by  public  despair  about  what  an  Indi- 
vidual can  do  to  stop  it.  This  feeling  of  help- 
lessness carries  with  it  the  threat  that,  like 
the  commuter  on  his  dally  freeway  crawl,  we 
win  become  Indifferent  through  acclimatiza- 
tion, with  pure  water  and  clean  air  passing 
from  the  collective  memory  like  a  dream.  Be- 
cause Ralph  Nader  has  a  reputation  as  a  man 
who  gets  things  done  in  Washington,  many 
people  expect  that  he  has  some  secret  for- 
mula which  can  put  an  end  to  governmental 
paralysis  and  public  helplessness  in  the  en- 
vironmental field.  Nader  has  played  a  leading 
role  In  bringing  new  legislation  for  the  pro- 
tection of  citizens  from  unsafe  automobiles, 
exploding  pipelines,  impure  meat  and  poul- 
try, and  gaseous  coal  mines,  but  there  Is 
nothing  mystical  or  magic  about  his  success. 
His  pursuit  of  the  public  Interest  Is  a  game 
everyone  can  play. 

We  shall  siunmarlze  the  chief  characteris- 
tics of  Nader's  approach  and  then  suggest 
some  ways  in  which  they  can  be  applied  to 
environmental  problems. 

WINNING   CaSMBILrrT    THBOCGH    ACCXnUCT 

First  If  you  speak  out  for  reform,  you 
must  remain  free  of  special  interests  with 
axes  to  grind.  Offers  of  support  must  be 
scrutinized  to  be  sure  there  are  no  hidden 
ties.  There  must  be  no  holds  barred  on  the 
search  for  information  or  the  use  of  it.  even 
If  personal  financial  sacrifice  Is  required. 

Second,  you  must  do  the  tedious  and  un- 
glamorous  research  which  ensures  that  your 
reports  are  marked  with  the  highest  accu- 
racy In  the  smallest  details.  Especially  In 
technical  areas,  where  established  experts  are 
quick  to  Impute  emotionalism  to  unestab- 
llshed  critics,  all  charges  must  be  supported 
by  a  mountain  of  sifted  evidence. 

Third,  you  mtist  amass  the  technical  skills 
appropriate  to  the  issue.  Whether  the  prob- 
lem is  i>estlcldes,  auto  safety,  rural  poverty, 
or  air  pollution,  the  vital  Issues  are  complex 
and  technical.  They  demand  the  interdis- 
ciplinary expertise  of  doctors,  lawyers,  econ- 
omists, scientists,  engineers,  and  other 
people  with  special  skills.  Working  together 
on  task  forces,  such  groups  escape  the  nar- 
row channels  of  graduate  training  and  make 
sure  that  all  sides  of  a  problem  are  covered. 
The  reign  of  the  expert  on  environmental  Is- 
sues is  one  of  the  major  defenses  of  pollut- 
ers. The  interdisciplinary  task  force  con- 
cept g^ives  credibility  to  research  and  allows 
the  group  to  talk  back  to  the  expert  In 
his  own  language. 

XDENTITTINC    THE    EQCITIXS 

There  are  basic  human  rights  at  stake  in 
environmental  issues  as  well  as  social 
wrongs.  The  silent  violence  of  pollution  is 
an  offense  to  moral  values.  Specifying  the 
equities,  the  right  and  wrong  of  an  Issue, 
provides  a  yardstick  for  assessing  blame  and 
enforcing  accountability  of  public  and  pri- 
vate officials. 

Fuzzy  Judgments  about  the  shared  respon- 
sibility of  government  officials,  the  polluters 
and  private  citizens  are  slmp'.y  Inaccurate 
and  encourage  compromises  which  stultify 
reform.  There  Is  no  natural  law  which  gives 
companies  the  right  to  pollute.  They  as- 
sumed It  and  they  should  now  bear  the  ma- 
jor burden  of  cleaning  up  after  themselves. 
Moreover,  insistence  on  the  hvunan  rights  at 
stake  In  the  war  on  fMllutlon  help>8  bureau- 
crats get  off  the  fence.  The  typical  adminis- 
trator sees  himself  as  a  man  in  the  middle, 
an  arbitrator  between  two  competing  Inter- 
ests. There  is  little  Incentive  for  him  to  seek 
out  an  atMtract  public  Interest  on  bis  own. 

EMraucAL  aisxAacH  to  eboiate  the  PtKastnu 

POINTS 

The  vital  point  of  leverage  In  a  policy 
arena  Is  rarely  apparent  at  first  glance.  It 
might  be  a  government  official  or  an   en- 
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tire  agency;  It  might  be  a  "recognized  ex- 
pert"; It  might  be  a  corporation  president. 
Finding  the  point  or  points  against  which 
to  apply  pressure  requires  hard  empirical 
research.  Without  this  kind  of  effort.  Internal 
agency  or  corporate  decisions  which  deter- 
mine policy  for  millions  will  remain  un- 
recorded history.  Never  has  there  been  a 
greater  gap  between  library  research 
using  printed  documents  and  emptrlcsd  re- 
search inside  a  decision-making  body.  The 
facts  of  vital  decisions  rest  In  the  memories 
of  participants,  in  Interoffice  memos  which 
are  never  made  public,  in  meetings  at  which 
no  transcript  Is  taken,  and  In  telephone 
calls  which  go  unrecorded.  If  one  Is  inves- 
tigating a  public  agency,  it  Is  essential  to 
insist  that  one  interview  personnel  all  the 
way  down  the  hlerarchlal  chain.  Exposure  to 
the  fresh  air  of  citizenship  has  been  known 
to  make  some  bureaucrats  hysterical,  but  It 
Is  the  only  way  to  break  through  the  pub- 
lic relations  curtain  so  carefully  drawn  by 
the  top  administrators. 

We  are  convinced  that  the  vital  points  of 
leverage  in  a  policy  area  cannot  be  discov- 
ered at  distance  sitting  In  a  library.  For  ex- 
ample, which  public  official  has  the  great- 
est day-to-day  Impact  on  pesticide  policy? 
Do  we  look  for  him  In  the  Science  Advis- 
ory Council  m  the  White  House?  In  the  pes- 
ticide branch  of  the  Pood  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration? In  the  Pesticide  Regulation  Di- 
vision of  the  Department  of  Agriculture?  In 
the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior?  Or  in  some  obscure  con- 
gressional subcommittee?  Even  examining 
agency  regulations  setting  jurisdictions  Is 
little  help.  There  Is  an  Interdepartmental 
agreement  which  on  Its  face  gives  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration,  the  Public  Health 
Service,  the  Pesticide  Regulation  Division, 
and  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  a 
shared  role  in  seeing  that  pesticides 
are  safe  for  people  and  their  environment 
as  well  as  effective  In  use.  Only  empirical  ob- 
servations of  the  agencies  at  work  would  re- 
veal that  Dr.  Harry  Hays,  director  of  the 
Pesticide  Regulation  Division  of  USDA,  rou- 
tinely registers  proposed  pesticides  over  the 
objections  of  the  Public  Health  Service  and 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.  He  has  regarded 
the  interdepartmental  agreement  as  a  dead 
letter.  Still  further  research  would  reveal 
that  none  of  the  manifold  agencies  Involved 
with  pesticides  feels  directly  responsible  for 
testing  proposed  pesticides  for  long  range 
effects,  in  order  to  prevent  the  introduction 
of  new  ecological  time-bombs  such  as  DDT 
and  245-T.  For  pesticides,  PRD  Is  the  point 
of  leverage  on  which  environmental  activ- 
Uts  should  focus.  As  a  general  principle.  It 
Is  futile  to  rail  against  unpleasant  outcomes 
If  one  will  not  take  the  effort  to  master  the 
details  of  the  policy  process  which  yielded 
the  outcome.  You  will  always  end  up  hitting 
the  wrong  target. 

THE   PROPER    NAME   APnOACB 

A  Study  of  pollution  which  does  not  name 
the  polluters  and  the  public  officials  In  their 
sway  Is  destined  for  the  archives  before  it 
has  been  read.  While  weakness  in  institu- 
tional structure  may  ultimately  be  the  cul- 
prit, the  temperament  and  values  of  Individ- 
ual personalities  in  the  Institutional  slots 
have  immediate  Impact  on  policy.  Failure  to 
hold  Individuals  accountable  allows  them  to 
substitute  corporate  Irresponsibility  for  In- 
dividual consciences.  For  example,  Dr.  Hays 
of  the  Pesticide  Regulation  Division  of  USDA 
must  be  made  to  realize  that  he  will  lose 
his  comfortable  obscurity  If  he  continues  to 
neglect  evidence  of  environmental  hazards 
In  registering  new  pesticides.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  getting  Information  from  recalcitrant 
officltJs,  the  prospect  of  seeing  their  name 
In  print  and  their  actions  exfxieed  Is  more 
threatening  than  any  law.  How  many  envi- 
ronmental activists  know  the  names  of  the 
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chief  polluters  in  their  community:  who  Is 
the  head  of  the  local  plastics  factory  or 
public  utility?  On  the  national  level,  how 
many  know  the  names  of  the  men  who  run 
General  Motors,  U.S.  Steel,  or  Union  Oil?  If 
pollution  control  Is  to  come  In  time,  the 
names  of  these  men  will  have  to  become 
words  not  to  be  beard  on  the  lips  of  children. 

GETTING   THE   FACTS 

On  environmental  problems,  where  there 
are  so  many  ex  cathedra  claims  to  inside 
knowledge  by  putative  experts,  good  Informa- 
tion Is  absolutely  essential.  Environmental 
activists  need  reliable  facts  not  only  to  in- 
form themselves  about  where  the  problems 
are,  but  also  to  free  public  officials  from 
specious  Information  which  convinces  them 
that  the  problems  do  not  exist.  In  chaUeng- 
ing  American  Intervention  In  the  Vietnam- 
ese War,  student  critics  were  rebuked  by 
their  elders  with  the  assertion  that  the 
American  government  must  have  secret  In- 
formation which  justified  its  action.  In  the 
new  war  against  environmental  pollution, 
students  now  criticizing  the  noninterven- 
tion of  government  are  hushed  by  new 
claims  of  Inside  Information,  this  time  com- 
ing from  scientists  on  industry  payrolls, 
government  officials  with  PhX>.'s,  and  cost 
accountants  adept  at  demonstrating  (with 
appropriate  graphs  and  charts)  that  pollu- 
tion is  an  acceptable  cost.  The  Insiders  were 
wrong  on  Vietnam  and  they  should  not  go 
unchallenged  on  environmental  Issues. 
Charles  Frankel,  In  a  recent  memoir  on  his 
service  In  the  State  Department,  tells  It  like 
It  Is.  "I  used  to  Imagine,"  he  states,  "when 
the  government  took  actions  I  found  Inex- 
plicable, that  It  had  Information  I  didn't 
have.  But  after  I  had  served  in  the  govern- 
ment for  some  months,  I  found  that  the  Is- 
sue was  more  complex :  often  the  government 
does  know  something  that  people  on  the  out- 
side don't,  but  It's  something  that  Isn't  so." 

Pollution  Is  a  crime  compounded  of  Ig- 
norance and  avarice.  Ignorance  exists  at  the 
very  top  where  men  in  high  places  dally 
make  decisions  about  weapons,  pesticides, 
and  pollution  tolerances  with  only  a  vague 
Idea.  If  any,  of  their  ecological  implica- 
tions. In  his  memoirs,  the  English  Prime 
Minister  Clement  Attlee  admitted  that  he 
concurred  in  President  Truman's  decision  to 
drop  the  bomb  without  knowing  anything 
about  fallout  or  the  genetic  effects  of  an 
atomic  explosion,  even  though  the  genetic 
effects  of  radiation  were  well  known  in  the 
scientific  community  (and  H.  J.  MuUer  had 
won  a  Nobel  Prize  for  demonstrating  war  as 
far  back  as  1927) .  To  paraphrase  Clemenceau, 
war  on  pollution  1b  too  serious  a  matter  to  be 
left  to  the  exjierts,  whether  they  are  prime 
ministers,  presidents,  or  the  head  of  PRD. 

Environmental  activists  must  get  Informa- 
tion, not  only  to  arm  themselves,  but  to 
disarm  the  experts.  Like  every  act  In  the 
environmental  field,  however,  this  Is  easier 
said  than  done.  After  a  summer  spent  In- 
vestigating federal  agencies  we  concluded 
that  the  "relationship  between  free  access  to 
Information  and  responsible  government  Is 
very  direct.  All  of  the  agencies  we  have 
studied  enjoy  large  discretionary  power 
over  the  programs  they  administer.  Under  the 
agency's  legal  structure,  they  can  go  one 
way  or  another;  they  can  delay  action,  de- 
cide what  portions  of  the  law  to  enforce  or 
not  to  enforce,  and  even  adamantly  refuse 
to  carry  out  programs  mandated  by  Congress. 
These  agencies  are  more  agencies  of  discre- 
tion than  of  law  .  .  ."  (Quoted  from  The 
People's  Right  to  Know:  A  Status  Report  on 
the  Responsiveness  of  some  Federal  Agencies 
to  the  People's  Right  to  Know  about  Their 
Government,  by  Ralph  Nader,  Gary  Sellers, 
Reuben  Robertson,  John  Esposlto,  Harrison 
Wellford,  James  Turner,  and  Robert  Fell- 
meth,  published  In  the  Congressional  Record, 
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September  3, 1969.)  When  the  public  doeant 
have  free  and  rapid  access  to  information, 
the  Individual  official  exercising  discretion 
often  becomes  progressively  more  attached 
to  special  Interests.  The  reason  Is  not  far  to 
seek.  As  Dean  Landls  pointed  out  In  his 
Report  on  the  Regulatory  Agencies  to  the 
President-elect  in  1960,  "It  is  the  dally  ma- 
chine-gun like  impact  on  both  agency  and 
Its  staff  of  Industry  representation  that 
makes  for  Industry  orientation  on  the  part 
of  many  honest  and  capable  members  as 
well  as  staffs."  If  local  and  federal  agencies 
are  not  to  become  simply  service  stations  for 
pollution  lobbyists,  there  must  be  coiuiter- 
valUng  pressure  from  environmental  activists. 
The  latent  reformers  In  the  agency  must  be 
given  bargaining  power  with  which  to  resist. 

Unfortunately  very  little  Is  yet  known 
about  the  openness  of  pollution  control  agen- 
cies to  public  Inquiry.  At  the  federal  level, 
citizens  can  Invoke  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act:  but  It  has  been  our  experience 
that  this  law,  designed  to  provide  citizens 
with  tools  for  disclosure,  has  been  regresslve- 
ly  forged  Into  a  shield  against  access.  E>en 
after  dally  approaches  with  carefully  rea- 
soned requests,  the  Pesticide  Regulation  Di- 
vision and  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Administration  frequently  denied  us  In- 
formation. In  blatant  violation  of  the  letter 
and  spirit  of  the  act.  One  can  Imagine  the 
chances  of  a  citizen  writing  In  from  Kansas 
or  Oregon. 

Examples  of  agency  Intransigence  on  ac- 
cess to  Information  In  the  envlroiunental 
field  abound.  Our  water  pollution  study  group 
asked  the  Defense  Department  for  Informa- 
tion about  oil  dumping.  The  Department  of 
Defense  has  denied  us  access  to  Information 
on  the  quantity  of  oil  being  pumped  from  the 
bilges  of  naval  ships  on  the  grounds  that  this 
data  wotild  be  available  only  In  a  report  con- 
taining op»eratlonal  data  relative  to  military 
characteristics,  which  would  therefore  have 
to  be  classified.  The  Defense  Department 
made  no  claim  that  the  specific  Information 
requested  was  Itself  classified  or  In  any  way 
exempt  from  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act.  The  Defense  Department  is  a  past  mas- 
ter of  the  "contamination  technique" — take 
several  doses  of  unclassified  material  that 
may  prove  embarrassing  and  mix  them  with 
other  doses  of  classified  Information  and,  lo 
and  behold,  the  sum  Is  entirely  classified. 
Civilian  agencies  have  been  quick  to  adopt 
this  method. 

The  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Ad- 
ministration (FWPCA)  has  denied  access  to 
copies  of  research  proposals  that  have  been 
made  to  the  agency  but  not  yet  accepted.  The 
study  group  wanted  this  Information  In  order 
to  assess  the  research  priorities  at  the  agency, 
to  determine  whether  there  was  any  unfair 
preference  by  FWPCA  and  to  see  what  rea- 
sons were  given  for  turning  proposals  down. 
Frequently,  Information  was  denied  on  the 
ground  that  the  Information  still  had  not 
been  verified  or  was  In  Incomplete  form. 
The  FWPCA  gave  the  latter  as  Its  reason 
for  refusing  permission  to  a  student,  after 
a  ten-day  delay,  to  see  reports  on  the  status 
of  water  pollution  abatement  programs  at 
twenty  federal  Installations. 

This  request  for  the  status  reports  was 
made  after  FWPCA  had  denied  more  de- 
tailed Information  about  the  entire  problem 
on  the  ground  that  this  general  data  would 
give  the  researcher  a  "warped  Impression."  At 
another  time  the  same  researcher  was  told 
that  release  of  Information  would  endanger 
Interior's  relationship  with  the  Department 
of  Defense  (DOD)  "because  DOD  Is  finicky 
about  releasing  figures  on  total  sewage."  Pre- 
sumably, If  an  enemy  had  that  information 
he  could  rush  to  his  abacus  and  calculate  the 
manpower  strength  of  a  military  base  on  the 
basis  of  its  sewage.  In  any  case,  the  FWPCA 
considers  sewage  from  domestic  military 
bases  a  national  seciirlty  matter.  Perhaps  it 
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Is  colncldentally  a  national  pollution  matter 
that  Is  the  basis  of  the  agency's  reluctance. 

More  primitive  responses  come  forth  as 
an  agency  loses  Its  la?t  ready  props  for  ra- 
tionalizing the  withholding  of  inlormaUon. 
Relevant  materials  on  pesticides  In  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  disappeared,  on  the 
action  of  a  high  official,  after  students  began 
researching  them  with  permission  at  the 
Pesticides  Regul.ition  Library.  The  same  ma- 
terials had  been  routinely  used  by  lobbyists 
for  the  pesticide  industry  before  the  students 
arrived  on  the  scene. 

We  have  tested  these  discretionary  denials 
through  negotiations  with  key  agency  cffl- 
clals.  through  Ulks  with  congressmen  and 
reporters  who  take  an  interest  In  informa- 
tion policy,  and  through  lawsuits  in  the  fed- 
eral courts.  Generally  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act  has  not  been  used  by  citizens 
to  secure  relief  in  the  courts.  Up  to  March, 
1969,  only  three  suits  Involving  a  clear  claim 
by  the  public  to  information  h.id  been  hied 
since  the  act  became  law  on  July  4.  1967.  We 
now  have  six  suits  pending  under  the  act.  If 
%bey  are  successful,  we  hope  to  widen  the 
scope  of  public  access  and  set  valuable  prec- 
edents for  groups  who  follow  us  Into  the 
federal  agencies. 

What  advice  do  we  have  (or  environmental 
activists  preparing  to  Joust  with  public  offi- 
cials on  information  Issues?  First,  remember 
that  the  citizens  right  to  know  about  his 
government  is  a  frontier  area  of  the  law.  Fre- 
quently public  officials  have  a  very  vague  Idea 
of  what  the  law  allows  them  to  do,  but  their 
motto,  especially  In  the  area  of  water  pollu- 
tion. Is  "when  in  doubt,  deny."  The  only  way 
citizens  can  check  these  discretionary  denials 
Is  to  challenge  them  in  the  courts.  Often  only 
the  threat  of  a  lawsuit  will  suffice. 

Beware  especially  of  denials  based  on  as- 
sertions by  public  officials  that  trade  secrets 
of  private  polluters  are  at  stake.  In  the  en- 
Tlronmental  field,  the  trade  secret  exemp- 
tion, unless  refined  in  the  courts,  is  infinite- 
ly elastic  In  the  hands  of  officialdom.  A 
typical  case  recently  occurred  In  South 
Carolina.  A  Oerman  chemical  company,  con- 
structing a  massive  plastics  and  dyestuffs 
complex  near  Hilton  Head,  asked  local  con- 
servation groups  to  accept  on  faith  their 
claims  that  pollution  would  be  controlled. 
To  tell  more,  they  said,  would  infringe  on 
Industry  trade  secrets.  The  state  water  pol- 
lution control  authority  concurred.  With 
the  ecological  threat  of  pollution  mounting 
dally,  the  courts  may  now  be  ready  to  balance 
the  equities  on  the  side  of  the  public  Inter- 
est. Only  challenges  will  tell. 

Unfortunately,  at  the  state  and  local  levels. 
there  Is  no  Freedom  of  Information  Act  to 
Invoke.  Nevertheless  there  are  several  weap- 
ons you  should  employ.  First,  make  "the 
citizen's  right  to  know"  a  local  Issue,  wrap- 
ping your  rhetoric  In  the  flag  if  necessary. 
Second,  make  clear  to  the  resisting  public 
official  that  you  are  In  the  antl-pollutlon 
movement  for  the  long  haul.  This  denies  the 
bureaucrat  his  greatest  defense — his  ability 
to  delay  until  his  adversary  gives  up  from 
exhaustion.  Third,  insist  on  interviewing 
public  officials  up  and  down  the  chain  of 
command.  Nothing  Is  more  unsettling  to  an 
administrator  than  the  persistent  anxiety 
that  some  unknown  faceless  subordinate  Is 
letting  his  conscience  overcome  b^  discre- 
tion. 
to 

ATOmtNO  THX   aVKNOING   ANCKL  STNOIOKK 

When  national  neglect  of  a  vital  Issue  stirs 
emotion,  as  environmental  problems  Inevi- 
tably do.  it  Is  tempting  to  mount  a  high 
borae  of  moral  Indignation  and  approach  all 
public  officials  with  a  "throw  the  rascals  out" 
attitude.  To  do  so  Is  to  squander  opportuni- 
ties for  tapping  the  reservoirs  of  latent  ideal. 
Ism  which  may  exist  In  the  agency.  Many 
bureaucrats  are  secretly  resentful  at  the 
compromises  they  feel  forced  to  make.  If  not 
alienated  at  the  outset,  the  prospect  of  out- 
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side  support  will  give  them  strength  to  resist 
industry  pressures.  An  ally,  not  an  enemy, 
may  result.  No  agency  has  a  really  solid  front. 
There  are  always  chinks  in  the  mortar.  It 
Just  takes  time  to  find  them. 

OFTERl-XC    CONSTRUCTIVE    ALTEaVATtVES 

It  is  absolutely  fundamental  that  if  one 
criticizes  an  official  for  falling  from  grace, 
one  ought  to  give  him  an  opportunity  to 
climb  back.  For  example,  it  is  pointless  to 
call  the  director  of  the  Pesticide  Regulation 
Division  to  task  because  the  Pentagon  uses 
245-T  In  Vietnam  and  deformed  babies  re- 
sult. One  must  propose  reasonable  alterna- 
tives which  are  within  the  power  of  the  of- 
ficial to  implement.  This  keeps  him  from 
passing  the  buck,  the  occupational  disease 
of  all  bureaucrats. 

It  Is  now  time  to  make  specific  suggestions 
as  to  where  environmental  activists  should 
focus  their  energies  In  the  coming  months. 
First  let  us  consider  the  regulation  of  pes- 
ticides. The  true  federal  government  agencies 
most  intimately  Involved  with  pesticide  con- 
trol are  the  Agricultural  Research  Service  (of 
which  the  pesticide  regulation  division  Is  a 
branch),  and  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration. Neither  has  even  begun  to  do  a  cred- 
itable Job  in  the  field ^  of  pesticide  control, 
though  their  legal  mandate  from  Congress  Is 
clear  and  has  been  for  years.  In  reports  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office  and  through  In- 
vestigation by  Congressional  committee.  PRD 
and  its  director.  Harry  Hays,  have  now  come 
under  heavy  attack.  The  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  SUtes  in  a  September  10,  1968, 
report  to  Congress  said  that  the  pesticide 
regulation  program  of  the  Department  of  Ag- 
griculture  was  a  virtual  failure.  These  critical 
reports  conclude  that  PRD  Is  more  concerned 
with  protecting  the  chemical  Industry  from 
the  hazards  of  regulation  than  in  protect- 
ing our  health  and  environment  from  hazard- 
ous chemicals.  If  there  Is  to  be  significant 
reform  of  pesticide  regulation  attention 
should  be  forcused  on  the  following  areas: 

ACcmcNT  azpoariNO 
The  first  step  in  keeping  pesticides  from 
injuring  people  Is  finding  out  what  pesticides 
are  dangerous  and  for  what  reasons.  PRD 
cannot  take  this  step  because  It  makes  only 
a  half-hearted  effort  to  compile  accident  re- 
ports on  pesticides  In  use.  An  effective  acci- 
dent report  would  include  environmental  ac- 
cidents, such  as  fish  kills  and  the  deaths  of 
bald  eagles  and  Perlgrlne  falcons. 

EVALUATION    Or    THX    SAFXTT    OF    PBOPOSED 
PESTICmCS 

PRD's  failure  to  Insure  the  safety  of  mar- 
keted pesticides  is  primarily  a  failure  of  con- 
cept as  far  as  the  environment  is  concerned. 
PRD  has  an  artificially  narrow  view  of  what 
factors  constitute  a  pesticide  hazard.  Tradi- 
tionally, it  has  focused  on  the  immediate 
dangers  to  those  people  who  come  into  con- 
tact with  the  pesticide.  The  long  term  dan- 
gers to  the  environment  and  wildlife  from 
residual  pesticides  have  been  neglected.  Long 
term  Impact  on  human  beings  through 
mutagenic  carcinogenic  and  teratogenic  ef- 
fects have  been  referred  to  FDA  or  are 
Ignored  altogether. 

OVn-XXXOANCK     ON     TEST    DATA     SUBMrrTKD     BT 
DfDUBTRT 

At  no  point  In  the  process  of  registering 
a  proposed  pesticide  does  PRD  do  any  test- 
ing of  Its  own.  It  accepts  at  face  value  data 
submitted  by  the  manufacturer  as  to  the 
safety  and  effectiveness  of  its  products.  As 
one  PRD  staffer  recently  told  us,  "the  manu- 
facturer runs  the  tests  he  wants  to  run,  se- 
lects the  results  which  are  more  favorable  to 
him,  and  sends  them  to  tis.  Rarely.  If  ever 
will  PRD  ask  him  to  submit  additional  data." 
Ecologlsts  are  disturbed  that  Industry  tests 
the  pesticide  only  for  severely  toxic  effects 
on  man  and  animals.  Ignoring  the  broader 
ecological  consequencea. 
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The  Pood  and  Drug  Administration  per- 
formance has  been  as  Ineffective  as  that  of 
agriculture.  FDA  pK-rforms  three  functions  In 
the  pesticide  field.  First.  It  advises  the  Agri- 
culture Department  on  the  safety  of  pesti- 
cides being  registered  for  use.  Second.  It  sets 
tolerances  for  the  use  of  registered  pesti- 
cides: and  third,  it  monitors  the  food  supply 
to  determine  whether  the  tolerances  are  ex- 
ceeded. It  has  failed  In  all  three  areas. 

The  FDA's  advisory  program  on  pesticide 
safety  has  not  succeeded  primarily  because 
PRD  has  refused  to  cooperate.  The  FDA.  pro- 
gram for  setting  tolerances  is  caught  In  the 
middle  of  a  scientific  debate  about  exclud- 
ing certain  pesticides  completely  from  food. 
The  Mrak  Commission  on  pesticides,  which 
has  presented  a  relatively  conservative  re- 
port on  the  control  of  pesticides  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  HEW  argues  that  In  some  places, 
"carcinogenic  response  Increases  with  In- 
creasing dose  levels  of  the  carcinogen."  This 
view,  which  led  to  the  reconunendatlon  that 
small  amounts  of  cancer  causing  chemicals 
be  permitted  in  the  food  supply,  has  been 
challenged  by  eminent  scientists  both  Inside 
and  outside  government.  Such  deep  scientific 
controversy  over  so  serious  a  problem  can 
only  make  the  consumer  uneasy  and  ask  for 
errors  on  the  side  of  safety. 

The  FDA  monitoring  program  Is  not  only 
ineffective,  but  is  scientifically  controversial. 
The  program  has  concluded  that  the  amounts 
of  pesticides  In  the  American  diet  remain  at 
safe  levels.  The  methods  used  to  reach  this 
conclusion  have  been  vigorously  attacked  by 
one  FDA  science  advisor,  who  states  that 
many  widely  used  pesticides  are  left  out  of 
the  testing  altogether.  The  scientific  Insen- 
sltlvity  and  regulatory  failure  of  the  FDA 
programs  designed  to  ensure  safe  pesticide 
use,  plus  the  total  breakdown  of  standards 
In  the  Agriculture  Department's  pesticide 
registration  program,  explain  how  the  silent 
spring  Is  coming  about  and  demonstrate  that 
the  public's  reaction  against  pesticides  has 
Important  basis. 

In  the  face  of  all  this  criticism  there  are 
now  superficial  signs  that  remedial  action 
has  been  taken.  In  the  pesticide  area,  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education  and  Wel- 
fare has  established  an  interim  team  to  Im- 
plement recommendations  designed  to  en- 
sure that  only  beneficial  uses  of  pesticides 
are  approved.  The  chairman  of  that  team  Is 
Dr.  Emll  Mrak.  Chancellor  Emeritus  of  the 
University  of  California  at  Davis,  and  Dr. 
William  J.  Darby,  head  of  the  Division  of 
Nutrition.  School  of  Medicine  at  Vanderbllt 
University.  We  urge  participants  In  the  En- 
vironmental Teach-in  who  are  concerned 
about  pesticides  and  anxious  to  Influence 
the  Industrialists  who  produce  them  to  focus 
their  attention  on  the  Mrak-Darby  tempo- 
rary committee.  It  Is  Important  to  study  the 
background  of  Drs.  Mrak  and  Darby  In  order 
to  learn  who  they  are  likely  to  go  to  for 
advice,  where  they  will  seek  support  for 
their  decisions,  and  the  nature  of  the  biases 
they  may  entertain.  It  may  be  Important 
to  know  that  Dr.  Mrak  took  no  action  when 
members  of  his  commission  asked  that  the 
financial  interests  of  all  commission  mem- 
bers be  filed  for  review  with  the  commis- 
sion staff.  This  request  was  prompted  by  the 
belief  of  some  commission  subcommittee 
members  that  arguments  were  Inspired  not 
by  science,  but  by  thoughts  of  financial  gain. 

Dr.  Darby  U  chairman  of  the  food  protec- 
tion committee  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences.  Dr.  Darby  Is  on  very  close  terms 
with  what  is  called  the  Industry  committee 
of  the  Industry  liaison  panel  of  the  food  pro- 
tection committee.  Recently  his  committee 
has  been  attacked  for  Ignoring  data  linking 
cyclamates  to  deleterious  effects  on  chro- 
mosomes. With  these  backgrounds  Drs.  Mrak 
and  Darby  may  need  a  push  from  the  con- 
cerned public  If  they  are  to  be  effective  In 
clearing  the  environment  of  offensive  pes- 
ticides. 
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In  the  fields  of  air  and  water  pollution 
we  strongly  suggest  that  environmental  ac- 
tivists experiment  in  a  variety  of  forma  to 
escalate  the  pressure  for  change.  Using  the 
methods  which  we  have  described ,  they 
should  subject  administrative  agencies  in- 
volved In  pollution  control  to  the  most  thor- 
ough scrutiny  and  monitoring. 

There  are  also  a  number  of  additional  roads 
which  may  open  new  fronts  In  the  war  on 
pollution.  First,  consider  the  courts.  One  of 
the  country's  leading  environmental  trial 
lawyers,  Victor  J.  Yannacon  recently  said, 
"every  piece  of  enlightened  social  legisla- 
tion that  has  come  down  In  the  past  fifty  or 
sixty  years  has  been  preceded  by  a  history  of 
litigation  In  which  lawyers  around  the  coun- 
try have  focused  forcibly  the  attention  of 
the  legislature  on  the  Inadequacies  of  the 
existing  legislation."  (Christian  Science  Mon- 
itor,  October  3,  1969).  The  courts  provide  an 
arena  In  which  industry  lobbyists  and  Indif- 
ferent bureaucrats  are  least  able  to  exert 
their  powers  of  dead  center  Inertia.  Because 
of  this,  the  Judicial  approach  to  environ- 
mental Issues  may  lead  to  Immediate  and 
surprisingly  large-scale  pollution  abatement. 

The  class  action  is  the  most  effective  tech- 
nique for  demonstrating,  by  strength  of  sheer 
numbers,  that  the  weight  of  the  equities  Is 
on  the  side  of  environmental  safety.  A  re- 
cent federal  court  decision  held  that  the  nec- 
essary "aggrieved  parties"  required  by  a  claos 
action  may  be  environmental  health  groupa 
such  as  conservation  groups.  Such  groups 
may  now  become  the  vanguard  for  wide- 
spread courtroom  attacks  against  environ- 
mental pollution.  Some  of  the  legal  poasl- 
bllitles  In  this  area  are: 

1.  Product  liability  suits  against  automo- 
bile manufacturers — a  manufacturer  baa  a 
responsibility  for  Injury  resulting  from  the 
use  of  his  product.  This  Is  a  duty  which  ex- 
tends to  all  persons  who  the  maker  should 
reasonably  have  expected  to  be  endangered 
by  its  use.  In  the  case  of  automobiles,  that 
class  of  persons  Includes  everyone  who 
breathes  the  tons  of  carbon  monoxide,  hy- 
drocarbons, oxides  of  nitrogen,  lead  and  as- 
bestos spewed  out  of  automobiles  anntially. 
The  medical  evidence  to  develop  cause-ef- 
fect relationships  Is  moimtlng.  (For  Instance 
in  a  single  year,  doctors  advised  10,000  peo- 
ple to  move  out  of  the  Los  Angeles  area  be- 
cavise  of  the  smog  problem.)  Furthermore, 
there  Is  mounting  evidence  that  to  put  It  as 
charitably  as  possible,  the  auto  makers  have 
not  done  all  they  could  have  to  reduce  the 
deadly  emissions  from  their  product. 

2.  Stockholders  suits — stockhcdders  could 
sue  directors  on  the  theory  that  the  directors 
have  breached  a  fiduciary  duty  to  the  corpo- 
ration by  using  corporate  profits  In  a  manner 
which  violates  public  policy.  However,  the 
pocketbook  approach — namely  that  the  cor- 
poration's failure  to  purchase  and  Install 
pollution  equipment  may  subject  the  com- 
pany to  large  damage  suits  and  possibly  large 
fines — may  have  more  force  with  the  covuts. 

3.  Actions  against  public  officials — many 
public  agencies  with  responsibility  for  pol- 
lution control  are  guilty  of  blatant  non- 
feasance. The  failures,  either  negligent  or  an 
outright  violation  of  the  law,  are  not  difficult 
to  uncover.  In  this  area.  Investigation  at  any 
level  will  produce  instances  of  statutory  vio- 
lations when  unproeecuted — because  of  the 
whim  or  laziness  of  an  official,  or  because  of 
the  political  power  of  the  scofllaws,  or  be- 
cause of  their  superior  access  to  agency  per- 
sonnel. When  simple  dlsclostire  of  a  misdeed 
brings  no  reform,  a  taxpayer  suit  It  eminently 
available  and.  on  the  basis  of  past  experi- 
ences, highly  effective. 

4.  NiUsanoe,  trespass,  and  negligence  stilts 
on  polluters.  These  are  the  common  law's 
rudimentary  attempts  to  redress  Identifiable 
Injuries  caused  by  the  external  diseconomies 
of  profit-seeking  ventures.  A  more  widespread 
use  of  these  legal  theories  may  prevent  oor- 
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poratlona  from  engaging  in  the  calcultu  re- 
vealed in  the  statement  of  one  Reynolds 
Metals  Company  executive  that  "it  is  cheaper 
to  pay  claims  that  It  Is  to  control  fluorides." 
In  addition  to  pressure  on  the  agencies  and 
lawsuits,  we  urge  activists  to  experiment  with 
direct  action:  the  pressure  can  be  kept  up 
on  both  government  and  Industry  by  the  use 
of  dramatic  devices  designed  to  focus  on 
responsible  Individuals.  The  following  ran- 
dom list  Indicates  a  few  of  the  techniques 
already  being  employed. 

1.  Polluter  of  the  week  award  to  local  In- 
dustry presidents. 

2.  Picketing  of  automobile  manufacturers, 
as  was  done  with  GM  In  New  York. 

3.  Returning  food  wrappings  and  empty 
cans  to  supermarkets. 

4.  Handing  out  leaflets  In  traffic  Jams  say- 
ing. "Don't  you  feel  stupid  sitting  here?" 

5.  Raising  questions  and  offering  resolu- 
tions at  stockholder  meetings  regarding  cor- 
ftorate  policies  on  environmental  questions. 

6.  Regular  training  of  spotlights  on  smoke- 
stacks belching  noxious  fumes  In  the  dark- 
ness of  night. 

7.  Persuading  citizens  to  sign  thousands  of 
petitions  for  intervention  at  public  utility 
rates  hearings. 

One  recent  example  of  this  approach  Is  the 
advertisement  sponsored  by  the  Campaign 
Against  Environmental  Violence  in  Chicago 
(see  Appendix). 

These  are  only  a  minute  portion  of  the  pos- 
sibilities for  direct  action.  As  the  Environ- 
mental Movement  gains  momentum,  activists 
will  develop  many  more  effective  techniques 
for  dramatizing  the  crisis.  They  need  be 
limited  only  by  their  Imagination  and  their 
sense  of  outrage. 

sugges'tions  towabo  an  ecologicai, 
Platfokm 

( By  Keith  Mtirray ) 

POPUX,ATION 

Stabilizing  the  U.S.  population  should  be 
declared  a  national  policy.  Immediate  steps 
should  be  taken  to: 

1.  Legalize  voluntary  abortion  and  sterili- 
zation and  provide  these  services  free. 

2.  Remove  all  restrictions  on  the  provisions 
of  birth  control  information  and  devices; 
provide  these  services  free  to  all.  Including 
minors. 

3.  Make  sex  education  available,  stressing 
birth  control  practices  and  the  need  to  stabi- 
lize the  poptilation. 

4.  Latmch  a  goverxmient-sponsored  cam- 
paign for  population  control  in  the  media 
comparable  to  the  present  antlsmoking  cam- 
pctign. 

5.  Offer  annual  bonuses  for  couples  re- 
maining childless  and  eliminate  tax  deduc- 
tions for  more  than  two  children. 

Control  of  world  poptilatlon  growth  is 
simply  a  matter  of  survival  of  the  human 
race.  Federal  priorities  must  be  made  to 
reflect  this  fact.  We  propose: 

1.  Massive  federal  aid  to  supply  birth  con- 
trol information,  planning  and  materials  to 
ail  countries  that  will  accept  it. 

2.  Foreign  aid  only  to  countries  with  ma- 
jor programs  to  curb  population  growth. 

3.  Increased  research  on  birth  control 
methods  and  on  attitudes  toward  limiting 
births. 

GBOWTU 

The  runaway  UJ3.  growth  economy  must 
be  stabilized  to  halt  the  destruction  of  the 
world  resource  base  before  we  choke  In  the 
waste  products  of  our  affluence.  There  should 
be  a  thorough  reassessment  and  reversal  of 
unlimited  economic  growth  as  a  national 
goal.  The  first  and  most  crucial  step  is  a 
guaranteed  annual  income,  to  break  the 
compulsory  link  between  Jobs  and  Income 
that  has  been  a  principal  stimultis  to 
growthamanship . 
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LAND  USE 


An  entirely  new  framework  of  land-use 
policies  is  required.  It  must  embody  a  land 
ethic  that  ftilflils  human  needs  and  preserves 
natural  values.  Elements  should  be: 

1.  Massive  use  of  revolving  land  purchase 
funds  by  government  entitles  to  (a)  pur- 
chase and  resell  key  lands  with  development 
rights  retained  and  (b)  purchase  and  hold  for 
scenic,  recreation  or  open-space  purposes  or 
to  compel  rational  development.  Employ 
these  methods  on  a  large  scale  to  preserve 
prime  agricultural  lands. 

2.  Create  ocean  shoreline  development  com- 
missions to  plan  and  control  development 
so  as  to  preserve  natural  values  and  provide 
public  access. 

3.  DrastlcaUy  curb  tax  loopholes  that  favor 
land  speculation  and  quick-buck  develop- 
ment, such  as  favored  capital  gains  treat- 
ment and  fast  depreciation  schedules. 

4.  Institute  state  zoning  of  certain  cate- 
gories of  land  such  as  flood  plains,  shorelines^ 
earthquake  hazard  zones,  designated  open- 
space  lands  and  prime  agricultural  lands. 

5.  Rebuff  the  drive  to  relax  cutting  restric- 
tions in  national  forests  and  to  extend  log- 
ging to  wilderness-value  lands;  defeat  Na« 
tional  Timber  Supply  Act  HJl.  12038; 
strengthen  forest  practices  laws  to  protect 
forest  lands  from  degradation. 

Regional  and  basln-wlde  development  pro- 
grams should  be  created,  ftinded  by  low- 
interest  federal  loans  that  would  be  available 
only  to  carry  out  an  entire,  comprehensive 
plan.  Each  program  would  include  responsi- 
bility for  land  and  water  conservation,  water 
supply,  waste  disposal,  urban  planning,  agri- 
cultural aid,  new  cities,  model  cities,  open 
space,  pollution  control,  gnnttng  programs 
would  continue  to  function  within  this 
structure  wherever  possible. 

OTHXX 

We  propose  the  creation  of  a  survival 
corps — payment  of  a  living  income  to  indi- 
viduals who  wiu  devote  full  time  to  proJecU 
for  population  control,  preserving  the  envi- 
ronment and  environmental  education  of 
the  public. 

We  favor  massive  Investment  in  environ- 
mental and  ecological  education — with  em- 
phasis on  creating  ptirposefiU  generallsta 
equipped  to  understand  and  solve  the  prob- 
lems before  us. 

BBSOtmCES  AND  WASTE 

Ways  must  be  found  to  curb  the  U.S.  ap- 
petite for  goods,  and  to  create  pathways  for 
recycling  waste  materials  into  reuse  that 
would  eliminate  the  "dump"  as  we  know  it. 
We  propose: 

1.  A  severance  tax  on  all  mineral  extrac- 
tions (Metcalf  bill) . 

2.  A  combination  of  tax  Incentives,  pro- 
hibitions and  public  education,  designed  to 
promote  reclamation  of  salvageable  mate- 
rials; reiise  of  containers;  reduction  in  the 
quantity  of  nondegradable  materials  (such 
as  plastics  and  aluminum)  loosened  on  the 
environment;  large-scale  com.po6ting  of  or- 
ganic wastes. 

POLLUTION 

Industrial  polluters  should  be  required  to 
pay  effluent  charges  equivalent  to  the  cost  to 
society  of  polluting  the  environment. 

Diverters  of  water  for  any  purpose  should 
be  charged  a  fee  for  returning  waste  water 
of  lower  quality  than  when  it  was  diverted. 

There  should  be  provision  for  payment  of 
triple  damages  for  pollution  that  violates 
laws  and  established  standards  of  environ- 
mental qtiallty. 

The  human  race  Is  being  employed  as  an 
experimental  population  for  unl^B^hlng  new 
chemicals  or  massive  technological  under- 
takings. We  call  for: 

1.  Creation  of  a  new  federal  center  for 
testing  the  safety  and  efficacy  of  drugs,  pesti- 
cides and  food  additives,  and  assessing  their 
impact    on    the    environment.    This    center 
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should  b«  absolutely  protected  from  the  po- 
litical and  Industrial  pressures  that  now 
characterize  such  evaluations. 

2.  An  absolute  moratortum  on  large-scale 
technological  escapades  such  as  Project  San- 
guine and  a  sea-level  Panama  Canal  unUl 
controls  are  devised  and  their  potential  haz- 
ards and  prospective  benefits  are  measured 
objectively. 

3.  A  total  b«n  on  the  use  of  persistent 
pesticides,  especially  DDT.  In  the  U.S..  and 
Immediate  steps  to  phase  out  their  use 
worldwide;  a  crash  program  to  substitute 
acceptable  methods  for  control  of  malaria 
and  other  serious  dlse*ses. 

4.  Replacement  of  the  present  lalssez-falre 
methods  of  promoting  pesticide  and  herbi- 
cide use  by  objective  and  professional  prac- 
tices, with  emphasis  on  Integrated  control. 

6.  Intensified  research  on  integrated  and 
biological  control  and  environmental  man- 
agement of  pests. 

TKAN  SPOaT  ATION 

The  cycle  of  ever  Increasing  reliance  on 
the  automobUe  must  be  broken.  MoblUty 
should  be  recognized  as  a  public  right,  and 
Integrated  means  for  long  and  short  distance 
travel  that  do  not  pollute,  eat  up  land  or 
kill  people  must  be  widely  available.  Im- 
mediate steps  should  be : 

1.  Outlaw  the  sale  of  reciprocating  Internal 
combustion  engines  by  1975. 

2.  Bfasslvely  shift  gas  taxes  and  other 
■ources  of  revenue  for  freeways  to  urban 
and  tntenirban  mass  transit,  rational  btu 
aysiems.  and  free  or  low-cost  shuttle  trans- 
port. 

3.  Progressively  tax  higher  automobile 
weights  and  engine  displacements  according 
to  a  sharply  rising  scale. 

The  proposed  supersonic  transport  plane 
would  be  wasteful,  uneconomic,  and  would 
create  Intolerable  sonic  booms.  No  further 
federal  funds  should  be  appropriated  for  Its 
development.  United  States  airlines  should 
be  forbidden  to  use  S8TS  on  any  route;  no 
SST  from  any  nation  should  be  permitted 
over  U.S.  airspace. 

ACUCt7I,TT7mZ 

Many  urban  and  agricultural  Ills  can  be 
traced  to  the  expansion  of  vast  corporate 
farms  which  drive  people  off  the  land,  de- 
stroy soil  productivity  and  promote  excessive 
use  of  harmful  chemicals.  We  call  for  policies 
to  reverse  this  trend  and  reject  its  false 
pretenses  of  efficiency. 

1.  There  should  be  rigorous  enforcement  of 
the  federal  160-acre  limitation  whereby  an 
owner  who  contracts  for  the  heavily  sub- 
sidized water  from  a  federal  project  must 
■ell  his  holdings  in  excess  of  160  acres  (320 
for  a  family) .  The  federal  government  should 
be  enabled  to  purchase  and  resell  the  excess 
lands  on  terms  that  wlU  permit  family  farm- 
ers to  return  to  the  soil. 

a.  There  should  be  a  tlO.OOO  limit  on  sub- 
sidies to  any  one  farm  owner. 

3.  Unless  the  heavily  subsidized  western 
reclamatlc  program  returns  to  Its  alms  of 
benefiting  ".he  many  Instead  of  the  few.  It 
should  promptly  be  terminated. 

4.  The  approach  to  agricultural  subsidies 
should  be  overhauled  so  that  they  promote 
desirable  land-use  practices  and  curb  the 
long-term  harmful  effects  of  factorles-ln- 
the-fleld. 

WATB 

Plans  to  transfer  water  from  one  basin  to 
another  should  be  drastically  curtailed.  Water 
should  be  priced  according  to  Its  true  value — 
to  make  waste  costly  and  to  force  Industry 
to  employ  conservation  and  recirculation 
methods. 

Fully  employ  the  alternatives  of  reclaiming 
water,  converting  sea  water,  reducing  evapora- 
tion, and  purchasing  excessive  agricultural 
water  rights  such  as  in  Imperial  Valley. 

The  California  Water  Plan  should  be 
baited,   with   no   peripheral   canal    and    no 
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dams  on  north  coast  rivers.  Oomparable 
schemes  elsewhere,  such  as  in  Texas,  should 
be  op{>o6ed. 

rowTB 

Power  can  be  generated  only  at  serious 
cost  to  the  environment — radiation  hazard, 
thermal  or  air  pollution,  despoiling  of  rivers, 
or  depletion  of  fossil  fuels.  The  present  goal 
of  unrestricted  Increase  of  power  consump- 
tion should  be  reversed.  Advertising  and  pro- 
motion to  Increase  consumption  of  elec- 
tricity should  be  forbidden.  Electricity  should 
be  supplied  at  moderate  cost  for  normal 
household  needs,  but  additional  Increments 
should  rise  sharply  In  price.  A  larger  share 
of  electricity  should  be  publicly  distributed 
to  re-establish  the  yardstick  principle  and 
curb  profiteering  by  private  utilities:  Utility 
users'  counsels  should  be  established  at  all 
government  levels  to  argue  the  public's  case 
for  fair  rates  and  environment  protection 
before  regulatory  conunlssloners  (Metcalf 
bill).  A  high-level  review  body  should  be 
created  to  evaluate  the  location  of  steam 
generating  plants. 
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FOUK  "Chanoss" 

POPtTLATlON 

The  condition 

Position.  Man  is  but  a  part  of  the  fabric 
of  life — dependent  on  the  whole  fabric  for 
his  very  existence.  As  the  most  highly  de- 
veloped tool-using  animal,  he  must  recog- 
nize that  the  unknown  evolutionary  destinies 
of  other  life  forms  are  to  be  respected,  and 
act  as  gentle  steward  of  the  earth's  com- 
munity of  being. 

Sxtuation.  There  are  now  too  many  human 
beings,  and  the  problem  is  growing  rapidly 
worse.  It  is  potentially  disastrous  not  only 
for  the  human  race  but  for  most  other  life 
forms. 

Goal.  The  goal  would  be  half  of  the  pres- 
ent world  population,  or  leas. 
Action 

Social /political:  Plrst,  a  massive  effort  to 
convince  the  govenunents  and  leaders  of 
the  world  that  the  problem  Is  severe.  And 
that  all  talk  about  raising  food-produc- 
tion— well  Intentloned  as  It  Is — simply  puts 
off  the  only  real  solution:  reduce  popula- 
tion. Demand  inunedlate  participation  by  all 
countries  In  programs  to  legalize  abortion, 
encourage  vasectomy,  and  sterilization  (pro- 
vided by  free  clinics) — free  Insertion  of  in- 
trauterine loops — try  to  correct  traditional 
cultural  attitudes  that  tend  to  force  women 
Into  chlldbearing — remove  Income  tax  de- 
ductions for  more  than  two  children  above 
a  specified  income  level,  and  scale  It  so  that 
lower  income  families  are  forced  to  be  care- 
ful too — or  pay  families  to  limit  their  num- 
ber. Take  a  vigorous  stand  against  the  policy 
of  the  right-wing  in  the  Catholic  hierarchy 
and  any  other  Institutions  that  exercise  an 
Irresponsible  social  force  in  regard  to  this 
question:  oppose  and  correct  simple-minded 
boosterism  that  equates  population  growth 
with  continuing  prosperity.  Work  ceaselessly 
to  have  all  political  questions  be  seen  in  the 
light  of  this  prime  problem. 

The  community:  Explore  other  social 
structures  and  marriage  forms,  such  as 
group  marriage  and  polyandrous  marriage, 
which  provide  family  life  but  may  produce 
less  children.  Share  the  pleasure  of  raising 
children  widely  so  that  all  need  not  directly 
reproduce  to  enter  Into  this  basic  human 
exp>erlence.  We  must  hope  that  no  one 
woman  would  give  birth  to  more  than  one 
child,  during  this  period  of  crisis.  Adopt 
children.  Let  reverence  for  life  and  reverence 
for  the  feminine  mean  also  a  reverence  for 
other  species,  and  future  human  lives,  most 
of  which  are  threatened. 

Out  own  heads:  "I  am  a  child  of  all  life. 
and  all  living  beings  are  my  brothers  and 
sisters,  my  children  and  grandchildren.  And 
there  Is  a  child  within  me  waiting  to  be 


brought  to  birth,  the  baby  of  a  new  and 
wiser  self."  Love,  lovemaking,  a  man  and 
woman  together,  seen  as  the  vehicle  of  mu- 
tual realization,  where  the  creation  of  new 
selves  and  a  new  world  of  being  is  as  im- 
portant as  reproducing  our  kind. 

II.    POLLUTION 

The  condition 

Position:  Pollution  is  of  two  types.  One  sort 
results  from  an  excess  of  some  fairly  ordinary 
substance — smoke,  or  solid  waste — which 
cannot  be  absorbed  or  transmuted  rapidly 
enough  to  offset  its  Introduction  into  the  en- 
vironment, thus  causing  changes  the  great 
cycle  is  not  prepared  for.  (All  organisms 
have  wastes  and  byproducts,  and  these  are 
indeed  part  of  the  total  biosphere:  energy 
Is  passed  along  the  line  and  refracted  in 
various  ways,  "the  rainbow  body."  This  Is 
cycling,  not  pollution.)  The  other  sort  Is 
powerful  modern  chemicals  and  poisons, 
products  of  recent  technology,  which  the 
biosphere  Is  totally  unprepared  for.  Such  is 
DDT  and  similar  chlorinated  hydrocarbons — 
nuclear  testing  fallout  and  nuclear  waste — 
poison  gas.  germ  and  virus  storage  and  leak- 
age by  the  military,  and  chemicals  which  are 
put  into  food,  whose  long-range  effects  on 
human  beings  have  not  been  properly  tested. 

Situation:  The  human  race  In  the  last  cen- 
tury has  allowed  Its  production  and  scatter- 
ing of  wastes,  byproducts,  and  various  chem- 
icals to  become  excessive.  Pollution  Is  di- 
rectly harming  life  on  the  planet:  which  is 
to  say,  ruining  the  environment  for  human- 
ity Itself.  We  are  fouling  our  air  and  water, 
and  living  in  noise  and  filth  that  no  "ani- 
mal" would  tolerate,  while  advertising  and 
politicians  try  to  tell  us  "we've  never  had  It 
so  good."  The  dependence  of  the  modem  gov- 
ernments on  this  kind  of  untruth  leads  to 
shameful  mind-pollution:  mass  media  and 
most  school  education. 

Goal:  Clean  air,  clean  clear-running  rivers, 
the  presence  of  pelican  and  osprey  and  gray 
whale  in  our  lives:  salmon  and  trout  in  our 
streams;  unmuddled  language  and  good 
dreams. 

Actum 

Social /political:  Effective  International  leg- 
islation banning  IH3T  and  related  poisons — 
with  no  fooling  around.  The  collusion  ol 
certain  scientists  with  the  pesticide  Indus- 
try and  agri-business  in  trying  to  block  this 
legislation  must  be  brought  out  In  the  open. 
Strong  penalties  for  water  and  air  pollution 
by  Industries — "Pollution  Is  somebody's 
profit."  Phase  out  the  Internal  combustion 
engine  and  fossil  fuel  use  in  general — more 
research  into  nonpoUutlng  energy  sources; 
solar  energy;  the  tides.  No  more  kidding  the 
public  about  atomic  waste  disposal:  It's 
impossible  to  do  It  safely,  and  nuclear-power 
generated  electricity  cannot  be  seriously 
planned  for  as  It  stands  now.  Stop  all  germ 
and  chemical  warfare  research  and  experi- 
mentation; work  toward  a  hopefully  safe  dis- 
posal of  the  present  staggering  and  stupid 
stockpiles  of  H-bombs,  cobalt  gunk,  germ 
and  poison  tanks  and  cans.  Laws  and  sanc- 
tions against  wasteful  use  of  paper  etc. 
which  adds  to  the  solid  waste  of  cities — 
develop  methods  of  recycling  solid  urban 
waste.  Recycling  should  be  the  basic  prin- 
ciple behind  all  waste-disposal  thlnldng. 
Thus,  all  bottles  should  be  reusable:  old  cans 
should  make  more  cans;  old  newspapers  back 
into  newsprint  again.  Stronger  controls  and 
research  on  chemicals  In  foods.  A  shift  to- 
ward a  more  varied  and  sensitive  type  of 
agriculture  (more  small  scale  and  subsist- 
ence farming)  would  eliminate  much  of  the 
call  for  blanket  use  of  pesticides. 

The  community:  DDT  and  such:  don't  use 
them:  Air  pollution:  use  less  cars.  Cars  pol- 
lute the  air,  and  one  or  two  people  riding 
lonely  in  a  huge  car  is  an  Insult  to  intellig- 
ence and  the  earth.  Share  rides,  legalize 
hitchhiking,  and  build  hitch-hiker  waiting 
stations  along   the  highways.  Also — a  step 
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toward  the  new  world — walk  more;  look  for 
the  best  routes  through  beautiful  country- 
side for  long-distance  walking  trips:  San 
Francisco  to  Los  Angeles  down  the  coast 
range,  for  example.  Learn  how  to  use  your 
own  manure  as  fertilizer  If  you're  in  the 
country — as  the  Far  East  has  done  for  cen- 
turies. There's  a  way,  and  It's  safe.  Solid 
waste:  boycott  bulky  wasteful  Sunday  papers 
which  use  up  trees.  It's  all  Just  advertising 
anyway,  which  is  artificially  Inducing  more 
mindless  consumption.  Refuse  paper  bags 
at  the  store.  Organize  park  and  street  clean- 
up festivals.  Don't  work  In  any  way  for  or 
with  an  Industry  which  pollutes,  and  don't 
be  drafted  Into  the  military.  Don't  waste.  (A 
monk  and  an  old  master  were  once  walking 
In  the  mountains.  They  noticed  a  little  hut 
upstream.  The  monk  said.  "A  wise  hermit 
must  live  there" — the  master  said,  "That's 
no  wise  hermit,  you  see  that  lettuce  leaf 
floating  down  the  stream,  he's  a  waster."  Just 
then  an  old  man  come  running  down  the 
hill  with  his  beard  flying  and  caught  the 
floating  lettuce  leaf.)  Carry  your  own  Jug 
to  the  winery  and  have  It  filled  from  the 
barrel. 

Our  own  heads:  Part  of  the  trouble  with 
talking  about  DDT  Is  that  the  use  of  It  Is  not 
Just  a  practical  device,  It's  almost  an  estab- 
lishment religion.  There  Is  something  In 
western  culture  that  wants  to  totally  wipe 
out  creepy-crawUes,  and  feels  repugnance  for 
toadstools  and  snakes.  This  Is  fear  of  one's 
own  deepest  natural  inner-self  wilderness 
areas,  and  the  answer  is,  relax.  Relax  around 
bugs,  snakes,  and  your  own  hairy  dreams. 
Again,  farmers  can  and  should  share  their 
crop  with  a  certain  percentage  of  bugllfe  as 
"paying  their  dues" — Thoreau  says  "How 
then  can  the  harvest  fall?  Shall  I  not  rejoice 
also  at  the  abundance  of  the  weeds  whose 
seeds  are  the  granary  of  the  birds?  It  mat- 
ters little  comparatively  whether  the  fields 
fill  the  farmer's  bams.  The  true  husbandman 
will  cease  from  anxiety,  as  the  squirrels 
manifest  no  concern  whether  the  woods  will 
bear  chestnuts  this  year  or  not,  and  finish 
his  labor  with  every  day,  relinquish  all  claim 
to  the  produce  of  his  fields,  and  sacrificing  in 
his  mind  not  only  his  first  but  his  last 
fruits  also."  In  the  realm  of  thought,  inner 
experience,  consciousness,  as  In  the  outward 
realm  of  interconnection,  there  is  a  difference 
between  balanced  cycle,  and  the  excess  which 
cannot  be  bandied.  When  the  balance  Is 
right,  the  mind  recycles  from  highest  illumi- 
nations to  the  stillness  of  dreamless  sleep: 
the  alchemical  "transmutation." 

m.   coNst)rMi»noN 
The  condition 

Position:  Everything  that  lives  eats  food, 
and  Is  food  in  turn,  litis  complicated  ani- 
mal, man,  rests  on  a  vast  and  delicate  pyra- 
mid of  energy-transformations.  To  grossly 
use  more  than  you  need  to  destroy,  is  biolog- 
ically unsound.  Most  of  the  production  and 
consumption  of  modem  societies  is  not  nec- 
essary or  conducive  to  spiritual  and  cul- 
tural growth.  let  alone  survival;  and  Is  be- 
hind much  greed  and  envy,  age-old  causes 
of  social  and  international  discord. 

Situation:  {[Can's  careless  use  of  "re- 
sources" and  his  total  dependence  on  cer- 
tain substances  such  as  fossil  fuels,  (which 
are  being  exhausted,  slowly  but  certainly) 
are  having  harmful  effects  on  all  the  other 
members  of  the  life-network.  The  complexity 
of  modem  technology  renders  whole  popula- 
tions vulnerable  to  the  deadly  consequences 
oT  the  loss  of  any  one  key  resource.  Instead 
of  Independence  we  have  over-dependence 
on  llfe-glvlng  substances  such  as  water, 
which  we  squander.  Many  si>ecles  of  animals 
and  birds  have  become  extinct  in  the  service 
of  fashion  fads — or  fertilizer— or  industrial 
oil — the  soil  Is  being  used  up;  in  fact  man- 
kind has  become  a  locust-Ilke  blight  on  the 
planet  that  will  leave  a  bare  cupboard  for  its 
own  children — all  the  while  in  a  kind  of  ad- 
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diet's  dream  of  affluence,  comfort,  eternal 
progress — using  the  great  achievements  of 
science  to  produce  software  and  swill. 

Goal:  Balance,  harmony,  humility,  growth 
which  Ic  a  mutual  growth  with  redwood  and 
quail  (would  you  want  your  child  to  grow 
up  without  ever  hearing  a  wild  bird?) — to 
be  a  good  member  of  the  great  community  of 
loving  creatures.  True  affluence  is  not  need- 
ing anything. 

ACTION 

Social/political:  It  must  be  demonstrated 
ceaselessly  that  a  continually  "growing  eco- 
nomy" Is  no  longer  healthy,  but  a  cancer. 
And  that  the  criminal  waste  which  is  al- 
lowed in  the  name  of  competition — especially 
that  tiltlmate  In  wasteful  needless  competi- 
tion, hot  wars  and  cold  wars  with  "commu- 
nism" (or  "capltaUsm") — must  be  halted 
totally  with  ferocious  energy  and  decision. 
Economics  must  be  seen  as  a  small  sub- 
branch  of  ecology,  and  production/distribu- 
tion/consumption handled  by  companies  or 
unions  with  the  same  elegance  and  spare- 
ness  one  sees  In  nature.  Soil  banks;  open 
space:  phase  out  logging  In  most  areas. 
"Lightweight  dome  and  honeycomb  struc- 
tures In  Une  with  the  architectural  principles 
of  nature."  "We  shouldn't  use  wood  for  hous- 
ing because  trees  are  too  Important."  Pro- 
tection for  all  predators  and  varmits,  "Sup- 
port your  right  to  arm  bears."  Damn  the  In- 
ternational Whaling  Commission  which  is 
selling  out  the  last  of  our  precious,  wise 
whales!  Absolutely  no  further  development 
of  roads  and  concessions  In  national  parks 
and  wilderness  areas;  build  auto  camp- 
grounds in  the  least  desirable  areas.  Plan 
consumer  boycotts  In  response  to  dishonest 
and  unnecessary  products.  Radical  co-ope. 
Politically,  blast  both  "Communist"  and 
"Capitalist"  myths  of  progress,  and  all  crude 
notions  of  conquering  or  controlling  nature. 

The  community:  Sharing  and  creating.  The 
inherent  aptness  of  communal  life — where 
large  tools  are  owned  Jointly  and  used  effl- 
clently.  The  power  of  renunciation:  If 
enough  Americans  refused  to  buy  a  new  car 
for  one  given  year  it  would  permanently  alter 
the  American  economy.  Recycling  clothes 
and  equipment.  Support  handicrafts — gar- 
dening, home  skills,  midwifery,  herbs — all 
the  things  that  can  make  us  independent, 
beautiful  and  whole.  Learn  to  break  the 
habit  of  unnecessary  possessions — a  monkey 
on  everybody's  back — but  avoid  a  self-abne- 
gating anti-Joyous  self-rlgbteousness.  Sim- 
plicity is  light,  carefree,  neat,  and  loving — 
not  a  self -punishing  ascetic  trip.  (The  great 
Chinese  poet  Tu  Fu  said  "The  Ideas  of  a  poet 
should  be  noble  and  simple.")  Don't  shoot  a 
deer  if  you  don't  know  how  to  use  all  the 
meat  and  preserre  that  which  you  can't  eat, 
to  tan  the  hide  and  use  the  leather — use  it 
all.  with  gratitude,  right  down  to  the  sinew 
and  hooves.  Simplicity  and  mindfulness  in 
diet  Is  a  starting  point  for  many  people. 

Our  otcn  heads:  It  is  hard  to  even  begin  to 
gauge  how  much  a  complication  of  posses- 
sions, the  notions  of  "my  and  mine."  stand 
between  us  and  a  true,  clear,  liberated  way  of 
seeing  the  world.  To  live  lightly  on  the  earth, 
to  be  aware  and  alive,  to  be  free  of  egotism, 
to  be  In  contact  with  plants  and  animals, 
starts  with  simple  concrete  acts.  The  inner 
principle  is  the  insight  that  we  are  inter- 
dependent energy-fields  of  great  potential 
wisdom  and  compassion — expressed  in  each 
person  as  a  superb  mind,  a  handsome  and 
complex  body,  and  the  almost  magical  ca- 
pacity of  language.  To  these  potentials  and 
capacities,  "owning  things"  can  add  nothing 
of  authenticity.  "Clad  In  the  sky.  with  the 
earth  for  a  pillow." 

IV.   TRANSFORMATION 

The  condition 
Position:  Everyone  Is  the  result  of  four 
forces — the  conditions  of  this  known-uni- 
verse   (matter /energy   forms,   and    ceaseless 
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change);  the  biology  of  his  species;  his  in- 
dividual genetic  heritage;  and  the  culture 
he's  bom  into.  Within  this  web  of  forces 
there  are  certain  spaces  and  loops  which  al- 
low total  freedom  and  illumination.  The 
gradual  exploration  of  some  of  these  spaces 
is  "evolution"  and,  for  human  cultures,  what 
"history"  could  be.  We  have  It  within  our 
deepest  powers  not  only  to  change  our 
"selves"  but  to  change  our  culture.  If  a  man 
is  to  remain  on  earth  he  must  transform 
the  five-mlllenla  long  urbanizing  civiliza- 
tion tradition  into  a  new  ecologically-sensi- 
tive harmony-oriented  wild-minded  scien- 
tific/spiritual cultiire.  "Wlldness  is  the  state 
of  complete  awareness.  That's  why  we  need 
it." 

Situation:  civilization,  which  has  made  us 
so  successful  a  species,  has  overshot  itself 
and  now  threatens  us  with  Its  inertia.  There 
Is  some  evidence  that  civilized  life  isn't  good 
for  the  human  gene  pool.  To  achieve  the 
changes  we  must  change  the  very  founda- 
tions of  our  society  and  our  minds. 

Goals:  nothing  short  of  total  transforma- 
tion will  do  much  good.  What  we  envision  is 
a  planet  on  which  the  human  population 
lives  harmoniously  and  dynamically  by  em- 
ploying a  sophisticated  and  unobtrusive 
technology  in  a  world  environment  which  Is 
"left  natural."  Specific  points  In  this  vision: 

A  healthy  and  spare  population  of  all 
races,  much  less  in  number  than  today. 

Cultural  and  individual  pluralism,  unified 
by  a  type  of  world  tribal  council.  Division  by 
natural  and  cultural  boundaries  rather  than 
arbitrary  political  boundaries. 

A  technology  of  communication,  educa- 
tion, and  quiet  transportation,  land-vise  be- 
ing sensitive  to  the  properties  of  each  region. 
Allowing,  thus,  the  bison  to  return  to  much 
of  the  high  plains.  Careful  but  intensive 
agriculture  in  the  great  alluvial  valleys; 
deserts  left  wild  for  those  who  would  trot  in 
them.  Computer  technicians  who  run  the 
plant  part  of  the  year  and  walk  along  with 
the  Elk  in  their  migrations  during  the  rest. 

A  basic  cultural  outlook  and  social  or- 
ganization that  Inhibits  power  and  prop- 
erty-seeking while  encouraging  exploration 
and  challenge  in  things  like  music,  medita- 
tion, mathematics,  mountaineering,  magic 
and  all  other  ways  of  authentic  belng-in- 
the- world.  Women  totally  free  and  equal. 
A  new  kind  of  family — responsible,  but  more 
festive  and  relaxed — is  implicit. 

Action 
Social/political:  It  seems  evident  that 
there  are  throughout  the  world  certain  so- 
cial and  religious  forces  which  have  worked 
through  history  toward  an  ecologically  and 
culturally  enUghtened  state  of  affairs.  Let 
these  be  encouraged :  Gnostics,  hip  Marxists. 
Tellhard  de  Chardln  Catholics,  Druids, 
Taolsts.  Biologists,  Witches,  Yogins,  Bhlkkus, 
Quakers,  Sufis,  -nbetans.  Zens,  Shamans. 
Bushmen.  American  Indians,  Polynesians. 
Anarchists,  Alchemists  .  .  .  the  list  Is  long! 
All  primitive  cultures,  all  communal  and  ash- 
ram movements.  Since  it  doesn't  seem  practl- 
cal  or  even  desirable  to  think  that  direct 
bloody  force  will  achieve  much.  It  would  be 
best  to  consider  this  a  continuing  "revolution 
of  consciousness"  which  will  be  won  not  by 
guns  but  by  seizing  the  key  Images,  myths, 
archetypes,  eschatologles,  and  ectasles  so  that 
life  won't  seem  worth  living  unless  one's  on 
the  tranforming  energy's  side.  By  taking  over 
"science  and  technology"  and  releasing  its 
real  possibUities  and  powers  In  the  service  of 
this  planet — which,  after  all.  produced  us 
and  it. 

Our  community:  New  schools,  new  classes, 
walking  in  the  woods  and  cleaning  up  the 
streets.  Find  psychological  techniques  for 
creating  an  awareness  of  "self"  which  In- 
cludes the  social  and  natural  environmejit 
"Consideration  of  what  specific  language 
forms — symbolic  systems — and  social  insti- 
tutions   constitute    obstacles    to    ecological 
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AwmnoMS."  Without  falUnc  Into  •  f«cU«  In- 
t«rpr«t«tlon  of  McLuluui.  we  can  bofM  to  um 
tb«  media.  Let  no  one  be  Ignorant  of  tb«  facts 
of  biology  and  related  dlaclpllnea;  bring  up 
our  children  as  part  of  the  wUd-Ufe.  Some 
oommunlUeB  can  eetabllah  themselves  In 
backwater  rural  areas  and  flourish — others 
r^aintain  themselves  In  urban  centers,  and 
the  two  types  work  together — a  two-way 
flow  of  experience,  people,  money,  and  home- 
grown vegetables,  cntlmately  ciUes  will  exist 
only  as  Joyous  tribal  gatherings  and  fairs, 
to  dissolve  after  a  few  weeks.  Investigating 
new  life-styles  Is  our  work,  as  Is  the  explora- 
Uon  of  Ways  to  explore  our  Inxter  realms — 
with  the  known  dangers  of  crashing  that 
go  with  such.  We  should  work  with  poUUcal- 
mlnded  people  where  It  helps,  hoping  to  en- 
large their  vision,  and  with  people  of  all  va- 
rieties of  poUtics  or  thought  at  whatever 
point  they  become  aware  of  environmental 
urgencies.  Master  the  archaic  and  the  prlm- 
lUve  as  models  of  basic  nature- related  cul- 
tures— as  well  as  the  most  imaglnaUve  ex- 
tensions of  science — and  build  a  community 
where  these  two  vectors  cross. 

Our  own  heads:  Is  where  It  starts.  Knowing 
that  we  are  the  first  human  beings  in  history 
to  have  aU  of  man's  culture  and  previous 
experience  available  to  our  study,  are  being 
frM  enoxigh  of  the  weight  of  tradiUonal  cul- 
tures to  seek  out  a  larger  Identity.— The  first 
members  of  a  civilized  society  since  the  early 
neolithic  to  wish  to  look  clearly  Into  the  eyes 
of  the  wUd  and  see  our  selfhood,  our  family, 
there.  We  have  these  advantages  to  set  off 
the  obvious  disadvantages  of  being  as  screwed 
up  as  we  are— which  gives  u»  a  fair  chance 
to  penetrate  into  some  of  the  riddles  of  our- 
selves and  the  universe,  and  to  go  beyond 
the  idea  of  ••man's  survival"  or  "the  survival 
of  the  biosphere"  and  to  draw  oxir  strength 
from  the  reaUzatlon  that  at  the  heart  of 
things  Is  some  kind  of  serene  and  ecstaUc 
process  which  Is  actually  beyond  qualities 
and  certainly  beyond  birth -and -death.  "No 
need  to  survive!"  "In  the  fires  that  destroy 
the  universe  at  the  end  of  the  kalpa.  what 
survives?  ■•—••The  Iron  Uee  blooms  in  the 
voldl" 

Knowing  that  nothing  need  be  done,  u 
where  we  begin  to  move  from. 
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The  Place  No  One  Knew:  Glen  Canyon  on 
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Summer  Island:  Penobscot  Country,  text 
and  photographs  by  Eliot  Porter. 

Everest:  The  West  Ridge,  by  Thomas  F. 
Hornbeln.  photographs  from  the  American 
Mount  Everest  Expedition  and  by  Its  leader, 
Norman  O.  Dyhrenfurth. 

Bafa  California  and  the  Geography  of 
Hope,  text  by  Joseph  Wood  Krutch,  photo- 
graphs by  Eliot  Porter. 
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shall  run."  text  by  Stephen  C.  Jett,  with  se- 
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and  others,  photographs  by  Philip  Hyde. 

Gentle  Wilderness:  The  Sierra  Nevada,  text 
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This  is  the  American  Earth,  by  Ansel 
Adams  and  Nancy  Newhall. 


OUR  CREAKY  COURTS 


HON.  DAVID  R.  OBEY 

OP  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  AprU  IS.  1970 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  people  are 
becoming  increasingly  aware  that  one 
of  the  toughest  problems  we  face  In  try- 
ing to  reduce  crime  is  the  Jam-up  in  our 
criminal  courts. 

The  New  York  Times  analyzed  this 
problem  in  an  April  7  article  headed. 
"The  Creaky  Courts:  Overhaul  Needed 
To  Eiid  Delays."  and  just  the  day  before 
had  printed  some  relevant  statistics  and 
observations. 

A  New  York  police  ofQcial  said  in  the 
earlier  article  that  "we  should  examine 
the  totsd  system  of  justice  and  decide  if 
we  are  willing  to  pay  the  price  to  make 
it  work."  The  statistics  bear  out  his  feel- 
ing that  the  criminal  justice  system  is 
losing  ground  all  along  the  line : 

Between  1961  and  1968,  the  number 
of  reported  serious  crimes  rose  by  115 
percent  while  arrests  increased  by  only 
53  percent.  The  total  number  of  police- 
men rose  even  less — 30  percent — and  the 
ratio  of  police  to  the  population  remained 
the  same. 

Statistics,  though,  are  tricky — ^besides 
which  many  of  those  arrested  for  rob- 
bery plead  guilty  to  and  are  punished  for 
lesser  offenses,  such  as  assault,  petty 
theft  or  other  misdemeanors. 

The  earlier  article  continued: 

This  appears  to  be  the  source  of  the  most 
serious  lag  in  bringing  criminals  to  justice 
In  most  communities.  Court  backlogs  have 
grown  so  huge  and  trial  delays  so  long  that 
prosecutors  are  iinder  Intense  pressure  to 
reduce  charges  in  order  to  {>ersuade  suspects 
to  plead  guilty  and  avoid  time-consuming 
trials. 

Undue  length  of  time  from  arrest  to 
punishment  weakens  the  administration 
of  justice.  As  a  Chicago  prosecutor  re- 
marked: 

Two  years  between  a  crime  and  punish- 
ment doesnt  Impress  the  tough  kids  we  see 
these  days. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  "creaky 
courts"  article  to  my  colleagues: 
[From  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  7,  1970] 

The  Ckkakt  Coustb:  OvxaHAxn.  Nkedb>  To 

End  Delays 

(By  Lesley  Oelsner) 

The  coiirts  In  the  metropolitan  area,  as 
nearly  everyone  connected  with  them  readily 
admits,  are  overcrowded,  iinderstaSed  and 
months  behind  In  their  work. 

"If  everyone  who  came  here  wanted  a  trial, 
there'd  be  no  way  to  give  them  one,"  Assistant 
Administrative  Judge  Vincent  A.  Massl  of  the 
Criminal  Court  said  a  few  days  ago.  His  re- 
mark was  In  line  vrlth  an  assessment  by 
George  J.  Beldock,  then  Presiding  Justice  of 
the  Appellate  Division,  Second  Department, 
of  the  State  Supreme  Court,  who  said  a  few 
days  before  bis  death  on  March  15  that  the 
courts  were  "In  a  state  of  crisis." 

What  the  crisis  means  is  that  the  public 
may  be  hurt  by  a  slowed-down  system  of 
criminal  justice.  In  which  It  can  take  12 
months  to  put  a  felon  Into  jail,  and  that  de- 
fendants, too,  may  be  hurt. 

JT7DCE    ASKS   REPORT 

Tills  was  pointed  up  last  Wednesday  when 
Chief  Judge  Edward  J.  Lumbard  of  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  ordered  state 
courts,  district  attorneys  and  city  officials  to 
tell  him  how  many  people  have  been  held  In 
jail  for  more  than  three  months  awaiting 
trial.  Judge  Lumbard  explained: 

"The  delay  in  the  trial  of  criminal  cases, 
where  defendants  are  held  in  Jail  awaiting 
trial  in  the  courts  of  many  of  the  counties  of 
New  York,  raises  serious  questions  of  the 
violation  of  constitutional  rights." 

These  rights  include  not  only  the  Sixth 
Amendment  guarantee  of  a  speedy  trial  but 
also  the  Eighth  Amendment  protection 
against  cruel  and  unusual  punishment. 

And  yesterday  Harold  A.  Stevens.  Presiding 
Justice  of  the  First  Department,  announced 
that  11  blue-ribbon  committees  bad  been 
formed  in  an  effort  to  devise  new  solutions 
for  the  burdened  courts  of  Bronx  and  Man- 
hattan. The  "level  of  functioning"  of  the 
courts,  he  said  simply,  has  to  be  improved. 

So  while  Governor  Rockefeller  ponders 
whom  to  select  to  replace  Justice  Beldock — 
a  post  temporarily  filled  by  Senior  Associate 
Justice  Marcus  O.  Christ — many  court  ob- 
servers are  hoping  he  will  appoint  a  man 
eager  to  apply  new  Ideas  and  management 
concepts  to  the  sprawling  court  structure. 
So  serioiis  are  the  courts'  administrative 
problems.  In  fact,  that  these  people  aren't 
even  discussing  the  judicial  merits  of  poten- 
tial candidates. 

"What  they  ought  to  do  is  find  someone 
with  a  really  solid  backgroimd  as  an  ad- 
ministrator," said  Harry  Subln,  a  New  York 
University  law  professor  who  has  made  ex- 
tensive studies  of  the  administration  of 
urban  courts,  "Then  they  should  give  him 
an  adequate  staff,  bo  he  could  do  the  job 
right." 

The  new  Presiding  Justice  must  direct  an 
appellate  court  that  bears  2.000  appeals  and 
4,000  motions  a  year,  and  must  also  ad- 
minister the  311  judges  and  myriad  court- 
rooms of  10  counties — Brooklyn,  Queens, 
Richmond.  Nassau.  Suffolk,  Westchester. 
Putnam,  Dutchess.  Orange  and  Rockland. 

With  the  Presiding  Justices  of  the  three 
other  departments,  and  the  Chief  Judge  of 
the  State  Court  of  Appeals,  he  must  set 
policies  and  regulations  for  the  statewide 
court  structure.  And  he  must  administer — 
with  the  Presiding  Justice  of  the  First  De- 
partment, whose  territory  is  Manhattan  nnd 
the  Bronx — the  Criminal,  Family  and  Civil 
Courts  of  New  York  City. 

And  nearly  everywhere  In  this  domain,  ele- 
ments of  the  "crisis"  that  Justice  Beldock 
noted  can  be  seen. 
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In  Nassau  County,"  in  Pebruaxy.  judges 
postponed  "Indefinitely"  the  trials  of  all  de- 
fendants free  on  ball  In  order  to  take  up 
cases  of  defendants  who  were  In  jail  await- 
ing trial;  some  had  been  In  jail  for  two  years. 

In  Brooklyn's  dilapidated  Criminal  Oourt, 
some  seeslonB  are  held  In  Judges'  robing 
rooms,  where,  before  the  sessions  begin, 
guards  look  in  the  closets  for  defendants 
who  may  have  escaped. 

In  the  Bronx,  because  there  is  no  air- 
conditioning  In  the  Criminal  Court,  windows 
are  left  open  in  the  siunmer — even  though 
the  elevated  trains  next  door  are  so  noisy 
that,  as  one  judge  said,  "you  can't  hear  your- 
self, much  less  the  defendant;  Its  Impossi- 
ble to  try  a  case." 

And  Kings  County  IMstrict  Attorney  Bur- 
ton B.  Roberts  says  be  accepts  pleas  to  re- 
duced charges  often  simply  because  the 
courts  are  too  crowded  to  hold  trials. 

A  nximber  of  judges  and  lawyers  have 
also  pointed  out  problems  common  to  most. 
If  not  all,  the  courts:  judges  so  harried  they 
often  spend  whole  days  doing  no  more  than 
adjourning  the  cases  on  the  day's  calendars; 
correction  facilities  so  overcrowded  that  some 
judges  say  they  hesitate  to  sentence  the 
people  they  convict:  serious  charges  are  dis- 
missed because  witnesses,  after  going  to 
court  a  few  times  only  to  hear  the  case 
adjourned,  have  stopped  appearing. 

The  pressures  are  so  great  on  all  concerned 
that  one  day  recently  Criminal  Court  Judge 
Milton  Shalleck,  after  arraigning  scores  of 
people  at  an  average  speed  of  2  minutes  2>4 
seconds  per  defendant,  finally  blurted  out: 
••There  Is  no  justice  here.  I'm  not  dispensing 
justice." 

SYSTEM  WTTHOUT  DESIGN 

•'Nobody  designed  the  system."  says  Les- 
ter Goodchlld.  administrator  of  the  city's 
Criminal  Court.  '•It  Just  grew  like  this,  and 
now  you  have  to  get  It  In  balance." 

Though  few  would  disagree  with  Mr. 
Goodchlld — nearly  everyone  Involved  with 
the  courts  has  his  own  favorite  horror  story 
to  substantiate  the  assessment  of  a  "crisis" 
situation — there  Is  some  disagreement  as  to 
the  causes  and  the  solutions. 

Some  feel  that  the  problems  of  the  courts 
could  be  solved  simply  by  adding  judges. 
Others,  such  as  Edward  Dudley,  Administra- 
tive Judge  of  the  Criminal  Court,  say  the 
real  problem  is  one  of  space:  Judge  Dudley 
says  he  simply  does  not  have  enotigh  court- 
rooms in  which  to  schedule  trials  and 
hearings. 

But  increasingly  those  who  work  in  the 
courts — the  judges,  the  lawyers,  the  employ- 
es of  the  Vera  Institute  who  conduct  ex- 
perimental reform  projects — believe,  that 
adding  judges,  courtrooms  and  stenogra- 
phers Is  not.  of  Itself,  enough.  For  even  If 
there  were  more  facilities  and  personnel, 
some  structural  problems  would  still  exist. 

There  would  still  be  the  problem  of  one 
judge  sending  cases  to  another  Judge's  court- 
room without  knowing  whether  the  lattei 
had  time  to  hear  the  cases.  There  would  still 
be  the  problem  of  getting  all  the  necessary 
parties  to  a  case  to  appear  on  the  same  day. 

But  both  of  these  problems  could  be  solved, 
observers  say.  by  the  creation  of  a  master 
calendar  control  system,  in  which  a  central 
office  would  schedule  cases  and.  before  fix- 
ing a  definite  date,  get  in  touch  with  all  the 
p«u-ties. 

AN    ENTIRE    PROCESS    INVOLVED 

Another  problem  that  would  continue  to 
exist  would  be  the  massive  influx  into  the 
courts  of  criminal  cases  with  no  real  merit. 
At  present  there  are  assistant  district  at- 
torneys In  the  complaint  rooms  of  the  Man- 
hattan and  Bronx  Criminal  Courts  branches 
to  screen  complaints  and  determine  which 
are  Insufficient  to  be  sent  through  the  oourt 
process.  Last  August  alone  (the  most  recent 
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figures  available) ,  1,848  cases  were  disposed 
of  In  this  way. 

But  in  the  other  boroughs,  there  are  no 
assistant  district  attorneys  In  the  complaint 
rooms,  and  as  a  result,  such  cases  may  be  on 
the  already  overweighted  calendars  for 
months  before  being  dismissed. 

Judges  and  administrators  point  out  still 
another  problem  that  must  be  faced  before 
the  courts  can  be  made  to  function  the  way 
they  should:  the  tnter-relatlonshlp  between 
the  police,  the  courts,  tbe  probation  officers 
and  the  correction  facilities. 

"It's  such  a  manifold  problem  that  you 
can't  really  pinpoint  one  area,"  says  Sheldon 
Amster,  administrative  assistant  to  the  Pre- 
siding Justice  of  the  Second  £>epartment. 
"Each  one  hinges  on  the  other;  It's  like 
a  chain  reaction." 

Thus  when  more  police  are  added  to  the 
force,  the  experts  say,  more  personnel  and 
facilities  must  be  added  to  each  subsequent 
step  of  the  criminal  Justice  system.  Unfor- 
tunately this  does  not  always  happen,  and  as 
a  result,  as  Mr.  Ooodchlld  notes,  "the  cop 
who  brings  In  a  defendant  and  thinks  the 
court  will  do  something  with  blm  Is  kidding 
himself." 

So  to  many  observers,  the  Job  to  be  done 
by  the  next  Presiding  Justice  of  the  Second 
Department  includes  many  things  besides 
listening  to  appeals  from  lower  courts.  Most 
of  all  he  should  set  up  some  administrative 
reports — not  only  within  his  courts,  but  also. 
In  cooperation  with  officials  from  the  Police 
and  Corrections  Departments.  In  the  criminal 
Jxistlce  system  as  a  whole. 

Otherwise,  court  specialists  warn,  he  will 
face  far  more  of  a  crisis  than  the  one  Oeorge 
Beldlock  described  four  weeks  ago. 


•MY  OWN  PENNSYLVANIA" 


HON.  GUS  YATRON 

OF   rCNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  IS.  1970 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  my 
constituents.  Walter  S.  Farquhar,  has 
written  a  poem  which  has  been  pro- 
posed for  adoption  as  the  official  poem 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Parquhar,  a  well-known,  widely 
respected,  and  much  loved  journalist,  is 
now  82  years  old  and  a  patient  in  the 
Pottsvllle,  ra..  Hospital.  In  my  Judg- 
ment. "My  Own  Pennsylvania"  merits 
designation  as  our  State's  official  poem, 
for  it  relates  to  all  areas  of  our  State  and 
chronicles  Pennsylvania's  prominent 
role  in  our  fight  for  national  independ- 
ence. 

I  commend  Walter  Farquhar's  excel- 
lent poem  to  my  colleagues  and  my 
fellow  Americans,  and  I  insert  it  in  the 
RicoRD  at  this  point : 

Itr  Own  Pkwwbiltaiw* 

(By  Walter  8.  Farquhar) 

There'*  a  land  which  la  verdant  and  fragrant. 

Where  the  rivers  are  sparkling  and  clear. 
And  the  brooks  gleam  in  gold,  white  and 
silver. 

With  evergreen  borders,  all  year. 

Prom  the  heights  of  the  broad  Alleghenles. 

Looking   westward   toward    old   Port   Du- 
quesne, 
Mark  the  waters  of  green  Pennsylvania, 

As  they  temper  the  dusts  of  the  plain. 

In  the  old  Appalachian  Highlands, 
Where  pine   trees  and   hemlock  abound. 
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And  tbe  foothills  are  clustered  In  laurel 
And  bright  rhododendron  Is  found. 

Let  me  live  In  the  land  of  the  Lehlgb. 

Where  the  farmlands  are  fertile  and  green. 
And    the    blossoms   of   flowering   fruit   trees 

Are  mingled  with  dogwood's  white  sheen. 

Ill  abide  by  the  side  of  the  Schuylkill. 

At  the  foot  of  conglomerate  heights. 
Where  the  air  bears  the  scent  of  the  wood- 
lands. 

And  fragrant  arbutus  delights. 

All's  serene  on  tbe  gentle  green  mountains. 

And  the  lakes  where  the  pond  Illy  grows, 
111  be  true  to  the  blue  Susquehanna 

And  the  dales  where  the  Delaware  flows. 

In  a  land  which  was  founded  on  Justice. 

Where  the  brave  Declaration  was  signed. 
And  the  words  of  the  great  Constitution 

Lived  on  to  enlighten  mankind. 

In  the  bleak  Valley  Forge  desolation. 

When  spring  flowers  peeped  up  from  the 
snow. 
As  they  symbolized  stars  of  tbe  Union. 

The  now-mighty  nation  we  know. 

And  flrst  to  defend  that  great  nation. 

Were  men  from  the  old  Keystone  state. 
And  the  Gettysburg  stand  saved  tbe  Union, 

As  well  as  demdcracy's  fate. 

Ill  enthrone  In  my  own  Pennsylvania. 

In   the  sweet-scented   land  of  my  birth: 
In  the  beautiful,  wonderful  woodlands: 

The  softest  and  fairest  on  earth. 


April  15,  1970 


SENATOR  BYRD  SPEAKS 


HON.  W.  C.  (DAN)  DANIEL 

or  viBcn«tA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  15.  1970 

Mr.  DANIEL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  keeping  with  the  sound  doctrine  upon 
which  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia 
has  grown  to  its  present  state  of  great- 
ness, as  well  as  with  the  wisdom  associ- 
ated with  his  name.  Senator  Byrd  of 
Virginia  continues  to  articulate  such 
doctrine  to  the  people  of  the  Common- 
wealth. 

Here,  for  inclusion  in  the  Rkcord,  are 
a  few  timely  observations  which  he  has 
recently  made: 

FiGHTiNo  PovwrrT 

NoaroLX. — Senator  Byrd  called  for  an 
overhaul  of  the  nation's  welfare  system  In 
a  speech  to  the  Salvation  Army  here. 

During  the  last  25  years,  with  unparal- 
leled prosperity  In  the  United  States,  welfare 
rolls  have  grown  by  500  per  cent,  he  said, 
adding  that  the  existing  system  provides  no 
work  Incentive  and  is  self-perpetuating.  A 
new  approach  is  needed,  he  said. 

The  Senator  opposed  a  guaranteed  Income 
plan:  "I  cannot  endorse  a  proposal  to  turn 
over  taxpayers'  money  to  able-bodied  people 
who  are  unwilling  to  work." 

JtxvKaax  Flow 

RiCHifOKD.— Increased  centralization  of 
power  In  Washington  makes  government  less 
responsive  to  the  people.  Senator  Byrd  said 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Regents  Club  of  the 
Daughters  of   the   American   Revolution. 

"Instead  of  an  endless  flow  of  edicts  from 
Washington  to  the  people,  we  should  have  a 
flow  of  Ideas  from  the  people  to  Washington. 

"Perhaps  that  would  correct  some  of  the 
unbalanced  views  that  prevail  In  the  na- 
tion's capital."  he  said. 


SALT  Talks 

NoaroLK. — Senator  Byrd  voiced  support  for 
tbe  Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks  (SALT) 
but  warned  against  over-optlmlsm  about 
their  results. 

He  spoke  to  the  Brotherhood  Citation 
Dinner  of  the  National  Conference  of 
Christians  and  Jews.  Byrd  serves  on  a  special 
Senate  subcommittee  assigned  to  monitor 
tbe  SALT  talks. 

He  cautioned  that  the  Russian  attitude 
toward  the  SALT  talks  was  "not  encourag- 
ing." 

"We  live  In  a  world  of  terrifying  change." 
Byrd  said. 

'In  a  more  Innocent  age,  silos  held  the 
fodder  of  life:  today,  silos  bold  the  warheads 
of  annihilation." 

Housing  PaosLKica 

AauNGTON. — A  decline  In  the  prime  Inter- 
est rate  from  8>4  per  cent  to  about  1%  per 
cent  was  predicted  by  Senator  Byrd  In  a 
speech  here  to  the  Home  Builders  Associa- 
tion of  Suburban  Virginia. 

He  said  he  based  his  estimate  on  "sound- 
ings among  expert  Virginians  In  the  banking, 
business  and  academic  communities." 

But  Byrd's  survey  also  Indicated  that 
there  Is  no  Immediate  prospect  of  relief  from 
the  shortage  of  mortgage  funds.  Many  now 
feel  a  secondary  mortgage  fund  source, 
financed  In  part  by  the  government,  may  be 
essential,  he  said. 

"I  think  It  Is  vital  that  our  young  people 
have  the  opportunity  to  purchase  homes," 
he  declared. 

"If  we  are  to  begin  to  move  toward  our 
housing  goals."  he  said,  "we  must  get  Infia- 
tlon  under  control  and  bring  Interest  rates 
down  to  a  more  reasonable  level." 


A  MODEL  FOR  JUVENILE 
CORRECTIONS 


HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

OP    FLORn>A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  April  IS.  1970 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
had  the  distinct  pleasure  to  meet  with 
a  young  man  from  my  State  of  Florida 
who  struck  me  as  a  model  of  what  pro- 
gressive Juvenile  corrections  can  ac- 
complish. 

This  young  man,  16-year-old  Rick  Gib- 
son, from  Pensacola,  was  sent  to  Marl- 
anna's  Training  School  for  Boys  8 
months  ago  for  ungovernable  behavior. 
Today,  he  is  a  purposeful  young  man  with 
an  Impressive  vision  of  his  future.  On 
Monday.  Rick  appeared  on  NBC's  Today 
show  to  tell  the  Nation  about  the  suc- 
cess Florida  has  achieved  using  guided 
group  interaction  programs.  This  tech- 
nique stresses  freewheeling  discussions 
of  an  individual's  attitude  and  outlook 
by  his  peers. 

And  I  am  proud  to  note  that  Rick  was 
considered  sufficiently  trustworthy  to  be 
avowed  to  travel  to  New  York  and  back 
to  Florida,  with  a  stop  here  today,  on  his 
own,  without  an  escort.  This  is  dynamic 
P'-oof  of  the  success  of  the  program  and 
the  faith  the  school  officials  have  in  thi« 
fine  young  man. 

When  Rick  came  to  my  office  today,  he 
was  accompanied  by  Howard  James,  a 
Pulitzer  Prize  winnliigtreporter  for  the 
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Christian  Science  Monitor,  who  has  sur- 
veyed juvenile  correction  institutions 
across  the  Nation  for  a  series  of  articles 
in  that  fine  newspaper.  Mr.  James  told 
me  that  Florida  was  the  first  State  in  the 
Nation  to  employ  group  interaction  pro- 
grams throughout  its  Juvenile  correc- 
tional system.  I  warmly  agree  with  Mr. 
James  that  Florida's  group  interaction 
program  can  serve  as  a  model  for  the 
Nation. 

This  program  is  giving  the  young  peo- 
ple involved  a  new  outlook  and  hope  for 
the  future.  This  is  evident  from  the  re- 
duction in  the  rate  of  runaways  from  the 
Marianna  facility  from  168  for  the  3 
months  of  1969  to  only  23  for  the  first 
3  months  of  1970. 

It  seems  clear  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
we  in  Congress  have  an  obligation  to 
support  with  Federal  fimds  this  kind  of 
innovative  and  effective  program. 

Much  of  the  credit  for  Florida's  new 
approach  to  juvenile  corrections  goes  to 
Dr.  James  Bax,  director  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Rehabilitative  Serv- 
ices, and  to  Mr.  Jack  Blanton,  bureau 
chief  for  training  schools. 

Dr.  Bax  appeared  with  Mr.  O.  J.  Keller, 
director  of  Florida's  Division  of  Youth 
Services,  before  our  Crime  Committee 
last  December  in  Miami.  Both  men  im- 
pressed the  committee  with  their  knowl- 
edge and  farsightedness  in  the  field  of 
Juvenile  corrections. 


AIR  AND  NOISE  POLLUTION 
PROBLEM 


HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

or   MASSACRUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  IS,  1970 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  East  Boston  area  is  pres- 
ently faced  with  a  serious  air  and  noise 
pollution  problem.  In  view  of  this,  I  have 
today  written  to  the  Honorable  John 
Volpe.  Secretary  of  Transportation,  re- 
questing that  he  declare  a  moratorium  on 
Logan  Airport  construction  of  additional 
runways.  My  letter  to  Secretary  Volpe 
follows: 

CoNCRiss  or  THK  Unttkd  States, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C..  April  IS,  1970. 
Hon.  John  A.  Volfr, 

Secretory,  Department  of  Transportation, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkar  Ma.  SEcarrART:  I  am  writing  to  you 
regarding  the  text  of  an  article  which  ttp- 
peared  In  the  Wall  Street  Journal  on  April  7, 
1970.  In  this  article,  your  stand  on  road  con- 
struction was  made  quite  clear,  "freeways 
that  adversely  affect  our  environment  cannot 
be  built".  I  beUeve  this  policy  U  forward 
looking  and  long  overdue.  I  am  happy  to  say 
that  I  agree  with  you  100%. 

I  would  also  like  to  lend  my  support  to  a 
decision  you  made  regarding  the  use  of  Fed- 
eral funds  for  additional  runways  at  John  F. 
Kennedy  International  Airport.  In  a  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  news  release  dated 
March  13,  1970.  you  made  clear  that  you 
would  not  approve  construction  projects  un- 
til results  of  an  environmental  study  by  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  were  available. 
I  feel  that  It  Is  of  great  consequence  that  the 
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Department  of  Transportation  has  given  the 
highest  priority  to  environmental  factors  be- 
fore It  gives  Its  approval  for  the  use  of  any 
Federal  funds  for  transportation  projects.  To 
this  policy  I  give  my  full  support. 

As  you  may  know,  Mr.  Secretary,  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Airport  Authority  Is  now  In  the 
International  Airport.  Among  other  things, 
this  plan  Includes  full  development  of  run- 
way 15L-33R  together  with  parallel  and  con- 
necting texlways.  To  do  this  It  will  be  neces- 
sary to  construct  a  stone  dike  for  drainage, 
with  the  area  eventually  being  filled.  Also 
contemplated  Is  the  full  development  of  Bird 
Island  Flats  air  cargo  and  support  faclUtles. 
This  Includes  Inner  and  outer  taxlways,  air- 
craft aprons  and  roadways,  extension  of  run- 
ways 4L  and  9L  with  connecting  taxlways 
and  STOL  runway  15-33.  The  construction 
plans  further  Include  multi-level  roadway 
systems  and  auto  parking  facilities. 

There  are  also  proposed  construction  plans 
for  a  third  tunnel  in  East  Boston.  This  will 
add  to  the  problems  of  pollution,  both  air  and 
noise,  with  which  East  Boston  Is  now  over- 
burdened. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  an  environ- 
mental study  concerning  the  Airport  Is  now 
being  done  by  the  firm  of  Bolt,  Beranek  and 
Newman.  To  date,  the  City  of  Boston  and  the 
State  of  Massachusetts  have  not  received  the 
results  of  this  report.  I  do  not  know  If  this 
report  contains  an  analysis  of  the  possible 
ecological  effects  of  further  construction  at 
Logan  Airport.  We  do  know  that  the  In- 
tended construction  will  affect  parts  of  Wln- 
throp  Cemetery  Road  and  cut  through  some 
of  the  Salt  Flats.  Until  this  report  has  been 
completed,  I  ask  you  to  declare  a  moratorlxmi 
on  the  airport  construction  of  additional  run- 
ways. You  embraced  this  policy  with  regard 
to  Kennedy  IntemaUonal  Airport,  and  you 
have  shown  your  concern  for  environmental 
priorities  In  your  decision  relative  to  high- 
way construction.  I  feel  that  In  the  long  run 
your  decision  to  stop  construction  will  have 
a  greater  benefit  to  Boston  and  to  Massa- 
chusetts and  might  possibly  save  vis  from 
making  a  very  large  mistake. 

Thank  you  for  your  courtesy  In  this  and  In 
all  past  matters. 

With  every  good  wish, 
Sincerely, 

Thoiias  p.  O'NEnx,  Jr., 

Member  of  Congress. 


PARIS.  TEX.— OR  PARIS,  U.S.A.? 


HON.  WRIGHT  PATWIAN 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  ApHl  15.  1970 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  city 
of  Paris,  Tex.,  might  with  Justification 
be  referred  to  as  Paris,  U.S.A.,  since  it  is 
in  fact  the  largest  city  of  that  name  in 
the  United  States  and  in  my  opinion 
it  has  a  greater  future,  relatively  speak- 
ing than  Paris,  Prance-^-give  us  a  decade 
or  so  for  further  development,  with  an 
eye  on  the  wonderful  potentisd  offered 
by  Pat  Mayse  Reservoir  and  its  abun- 
dance of  good  clear  mineral-free  water. 

Some  years  ago  the  Babcock  b  Wilcox 
people  who  are  famous  for  their  fine 
manufactured  products  saw  fit  to  estab- 
lish a  plant  in  Paris,  a  decision  which 
has  benefited  both  the  community  and 
the  corporation  for  almost  two  decades 
of  progress  and  growth.  It  is  my  priv- 
ilege to  record  at  this  point  a  tribute  to 
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Paris  and  its  many  outstanding  citizens 
from  the  January-February  issue  of  the 
Babcock  &  Wilcox  publication.  Gen- 
erator. More  and  more  of  America's 
astute  industrial  management  teams  are 
finding  that  towns  like  Paris,  Tex.,  offer 
the  best  corporate  and  employee  living 
available  anywhere  in  the  world  today. 
My  sincere  congratulations  to  this  most 
successful     partnership.     The     article 

follows: 

Paris,  Tex. 

"Paris  and  B&W  have  grown  together." 
This  was  how  Dr.  B.  M.  Pelty,  mayor,  de- 
scribed the  long  relationship  that  Babcock  & 
Wilcox  and  the  Texas  tovim  have  had.  "The 
people  of  B&W  have  been  wonderful — as 
neighbors,  as  civic  leaders,  and  as  partners 
In  making  our  city  a  better  place  to  live." 

In  its  134  years,  Paris,  Tex.,  has  attracted 
35  major  businesses.  These  concerns  have 
brought  their  people  and  Ideas  into  the  com- 
munity, and  have  grown  with  It. 

The  flrst  permanent  settlement  In  Lamar 
County  was  made  In  1824  when  John  Ember- 
son  and  his  family  settled  along  the  Red 
River.  Twelve  years  later,  another  settlement 
was  made  by  Clalrbome  Chlsimi  on  the  site 
that  Is  now  known  as  Paris. 

George  Wright  Is  credited  with  establishing 
and  naming  the  town,  although  It  was  a 
Frenchman  In  his  employ  who  urged  Mr. 
Wright  to  name  the  village  In  honor  of  his 
beloved  Paris,  France.  So,  halfway  around  the 
world  from  Its  namesake.  Is  Parts,  Tex.,  lo- 
cated on  a  ridge  between  the  Red  River  and 
Sulphur  River  In  a  fertile  area  crisscrossed 
by  creeks  aoid  streams  that  drain  and  Irrigate 
the  countryside. 

The  town  progressed  rather  slowly  during 
the  first  20  years  of  Its  existence.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Civil  War  there  were  barely 
700  people  living  in  Paris,  but  the  coming 
of  the  railroad  marked  a  new  era  for  the 
town,  which  has  grown  steadily  since. 

Although  two  disastrous  fires,  one  In  1877 
and  one  In  1916,  destroyed  much  of  the  city, 
the  citizens  built  back  each  time  with  their 
own  funds  and  their  own  determination. 
"Smile,"  suggested  as  a  slogan  for  the  city 
by  Henry  P.  Mayer,  president  of  the  chamber 
of  commerce  in  1916,  was  adopted  by  tlie 
businessmen  when  the  embers  of  the  con- 
flagration were  still  smoldering.  "Smile"  has 
rebult  Paris  into  "The  City  BeautlfvU."  The 
new  churches,  two  new  hospitals  and  a  splen- 
did Italian  fountain  are  praised  by  all  who 
see  Paris  for  the  flrst  time.  Today  the  city 
is  known  as  the  "North  Star  of  Texas,"  and 
has  a  population  of  25,280. 

During  the  industrial  build-up  of  the 
flftles,  B&W  became  the  second  Industry  to 
locate  m  Paris,  and  U  the  second  largest 
there.  The  Power  Generation  division  Paris 
works  employs  about  600  people,  and  Is  lo- 
cated in  Northwest  Paris  on  a  105-acre  site. 

One  reewon  B&W  chose  Paris  as  the  site  of 
its  manufacturing  facility  was  the  Red  River 
Valley's  ready  supply  of  competent  labor. 
Most  of  the  original  employees  were  engaged 
In  farming  or  ranching  and  it  was  not  un- 
usual for  them  to  dispose  of  their  customary 
chores  before  and  after  work  at  B&W. 

The  Paris  works'  boiler  components  are  ex- 
ported to  about  65  foreign  countries.  For  this 
reason  employees  there  say,  "Boilers  tbe 
world  over  bear  tbe  mark  of  Paris  crafts- 
manship." 

People  make  a  town  what  it  is  and  Paris 
is  no  exception.  Paris  has  produced  a  num- 
ber of  well-known  men.  It  is  the  home  of 
Raymond  Berry  who  established  many  Na- 
tional Football  League  records  as  a  split- 
end  for  the  Baltimore  Colts.  His  father 
taught  and  coached  many  Paris  works  em- 
ployees when  they  attended  Paris  High 
SchooL 
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Anotber  famoua  Parlalan  U  Senator  A.  M. 
Alkln.  He  Is  knows  throughout  the  state  aa 
"The  dean  of  Texas  schools."  having  earned 
this  title  for  his  efforts  to  upgrade  the  ed- 
ucational standards  of  the  state.  The  most 
famous  of  his  achievements  are  the  OlUaer- 
AlUn  Bills  of  1949  giving  teachers  In  the 
state  their  first  salary  Increase. 

Another  well-known  Parts  resident  Is  Ed 
Reed.  His  cartoons,  entitled  "Off  the  Record." 
appear  In  many  newspapers  acroes  the  coun- 
try. 

From  a  recreational  standpoint,  too.  Paris 
has  much  to  offer.  Paris  residents  may  enjoy 
concerts,  museums,  and  libraries,  of  which 
there  are  four.  There  are  five  public  parks 
with  picnic  and  play  areas:  swimming  pools; 
two  goU  courses;  three  lakes  and  four  thea- 
ters. 

A  favorite  activity  of  BAW  people  U  the 
rodeo  sponsored  by  the  Babcock  &  WUcoz 
Employees  Association.  This  Is  only  natural 
itnce  about  40  per  cent  of  the  employees  live 
on  ranches.  Trophies  are  given  for  the  first 
three  places  in  oow  riding.  Junior  cow  rid- 
ing, c&lf  roping,  barrel  racing,  wild-cow  milk- 
ing, cutting  hone  riding,  and  steer  wrestling 
•vents.  The  rodeo  Is  usually  he!d  In  conjunc- 
tion with  BAW's  annual  picnic. 

B&W  employees  have  very  strong  feelings 
about  the  town  they  work  in.  BUI  Scarboro. 
works  accountant,  says.  "Parts  Is  a  com- 
munity on  the  move.  The  town  is  friendly 
and  a  good  place  to  raise  a  family  In."  Jerry 
Coleman,  works  manager,  says.  "Paris  is 
blessed  with  the  natural  resources  of  fer- 
tile soil  and  a  good  climate  to  support  the 
agrlcxiltural  segment  of  Its  economy,  as  well 
as  having  an  abundant  labor  and  water  sup- 
ply to  support  Industrial  growth."  He  agrees 
that  Parisians  are  among  the  friendliest  and 
most  hospitable  people  to  be  found  any- 
where. 

Robert  L.  Douglas  and  Charles  P.  Patter- 
son, both  of  the  drum  and  header  shop, 
say  Paris  offers  young  people  a  good  atmos- 
phere to  grow  up  In.  and  ample  recreational 
activiUes. 

Paris  employees  not  only  exhibit  pride  In 
their  work,  but  also  demonstrate  pnde  In 
the  Paris  community.  Many  employees  hold 
responsible  positions  In  the  town.  David  M. 
Oriflln.  personnel  supervisor,  is  past  director 
of  the  Paris  chamber  of  commerce,  past  pres- 
ident of  the  Jaycees  and  former  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Paris  chapter  of  the  Red  Cross. 
He  is  also  Involved  In  the  Boy  Scouts  and 
the  United  Fund.  Spencer  L.  Abbett.  a  fore- 
man in  the  section  shop,  is  on  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  Paris  Independent  schools 
and  Is  also  a  board  member  of  the  Paris 
Humane  Society.  E.  J.  Shelby,  foreman  in  the 
drum  and  header  shop,  is  the  deacon  of  the 
First  Bapist  Church  in  nearby  Deport.  Tex., 
and  Jerry  D.  Coleman  is  on  the  advisory 
board  at  St.  Joseph's  Hospital  and  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  United  Fund. 

With  all  this  going  for  It,  Paris  cannot  help 
but  be  a  good  place  to  live  and  work. 
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EARTH  DAY.  A  TIME  TO  OVER- 
COME INTERNATIONAL  POLLU- 
TION 
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m  FAVOR  OP  PAY  RAISE 


HON.  RICHARD  C.  WHITE 

or  TKZAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATU'ES 

Thursday,  April  9.  1970 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  unable 
to  be  present  at  the  time  the  vote  was 
taken  in  the  House  on  HJl.  16844,  the 
postal  and  Federal  employees  pay  raise 
measure.  However,  had  I  been  able  to  be 
present,  I  would  have  voted  in  favor  of 
the  bill  on  final  passage  and  against 
recommittal. 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  LOtnsXAMA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  15.  1970 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  interest- 
ingly. Lenin's  100th  birthday  this 
April  22  has  been  selected  as  Earth  Day. 
A  celebration  allegedly  promoted  under 
the  nobility  of  purpose  of  a  mass  cnisade 
to  combat  pollution. 

It  may  be  accidental  that  some  of  the 
"Earth  Day"  people  are  overheard  call- 
ing for  "the  destruction  of  the  decadent 
capitalistic  system."  It  may  even  be  ac- 
cidental if  some  of  the  speakers  at  the 
pollution  rallies  depart  from  their  script 
to  comment  on  Lenin's  birthday  and 
suggest  the  solution  to  modem  man's 
problems  can  only  be  through  a  people's 
proletariat  dictatorship. 

But  will  anyone  remind  the  emo- 
tionally charged  youth  that  Lenin  and 
his  "establishment"  are  the  greatest  pol- 
lutor  of  man?  Will  any  of  the  speakers 
remind  the  innocent  and  misled  of  Len- 
in's indelible  record  of  exploitation, 
repression,  and  deceit? 

Earth  Day  could  truly  prove  to  be  the 
great  day  of  a  new  era  in  improving 
man's  environment.  Earth  Day  could  be- 
come the  rallying  cause  to  those  enslaved 
millions  behind  the  Iron  curtain  to  also 
Join  In  combatting  pollution;  the  pollu- 
tion of  freemen — international  com- 
munism. 

A  most  interesting  commentary  on  the 
internal  unrest  in  the  Soviet  appears  in 
the  April  20  issue  of  the  US.  News  & 
World  Report.  The  article  foUows: 
Can  Lxnim's  CottuxnnsM  Strmviv*? — Rxtssia 
AT  CaosmtoAoe 

Soviet  Russia  stands  today — In  this  lionln 
centennial  year — at  a  crttlcal  point  in  Its 
history.  Its  goals  are  far  from  fulfillment  and 
it  Is  groping  for  new  solutions  to  Internal 
problems. 

April  23  marks  the  100th  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  Vladimir  Ilich  Ulyanov,  univer- 
sally known  as  Lenin:  creator  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  foun- 
der of  the  world's  first  Communist  state. 

It  Is  decreed  as  a  day  of  celebraUon  and 
proclamation  of  the  achievements  of  the 
Communist  system — political,  social  and 
economic. 

But  expert  Western  observers  say  that  the 
reaUtles  of  life  in  the  Soviet  Union  offer 
Itttle  cause  for  celebration  and  make  a  mock- 
ery of  the  ideas  preached  by  Lenin — the 
dictatorship  of  the  proletariat,  a  claaaleas 
society,  and  the  U.S.S.R.  as  a  universal  model 
to  guide  revolutionaries  around  the  world 
toward  development  of  their  backward  coim- 
trles. 

Where  they  failed.  The  record  shows  thla: 

Russla's  standard  of  living  is  one  of  the 
lowest  among  industrialized  countries.  The 
Soviet  Union  ranks  21st  in  per  capita  gross 
national  products — the  same  position  the 
country  held  60  years  ago. 

Collectivization  of  agriculture  has  resulted 
In  one  of  the  world's  most  inefficient  farming 
systems — dramatized  this  past  winter  by 
acute  shortages  of  meat  and  even  flour. 

Tnstfwul  of  the  dictatorship  of  the  prole- 
tariat, a  dictatorship  of  a  small  group  of 
aging  Communist  Party  bosses,  backed  by  a 
vast  army  of  bureaucrats,  rules  the  country. 

In  contrast  with  the  classless  society  prom- 


ised by  Lenin,  Russia  now  has  a  society  shot 
through  with  class  privileges  and  discrimi- 
nation in  favor  of  the  ruling  few. 

Something  went  wrong.  The  1960s,  by  the 
Communist  timetable,  were  to  have  been  a 
golden  decade  for  Russia,  an  era  In  which 
the  nation  would  move  Into  undisputed 
world  leadership  because  of  expected  techi  j- 
logical  advances  and  economic  gains.  But 
something  went  wrong. 

The  decade  that  opened  with  Turl  Gaga- 
rin— a  Russian — as  the  first  man  In  space, 
ended  with  Nell  Armstrong — an  American — 
setting  foot  on  the  moon. 

The  decade  that  opened  with  Soviet  hopes 
of  overtaking  the  U.S.  in  production  ended 
with  Russia's  economy  falling  further  behind 
In  growth. 

Today,  the  Russian  economy  bears  a 
striking  resemblance  in  its  basic  patterns  to 
that  of  the  underdeveloped  regions  of  Latin 
America.  According  to  latest  figures.  45  per 
cent  of  Russia's  people  are  on  the  farms, 
compared  with  48  per  oent  in  Latin  America 
Some  27  per  cent  are  In  service  industries, 
compared  with  32  per  cent  In  Latin  America. 
And  28  per  cent  of  the  Russians  are  In  In- 
dustrial production,  compared  with  20  per 
oent  of  Latin  Americans. 

In  some  ways,  of  course,  Russia  is  highly 
advanced.  American  military  men  have  the 
greatest  respect  for  its  modern  miaslles.  Its 
Jets.  Its  submarines. 

Even  so,  as  the  '70s  open,  many  of  Russia's 
scientists.  Intellectuals  and  others  of  the  elite 
are  recognizing  that  the  bright  promise  with 
which  the  last  decade  began  has  not  been 
fulfilled.  There  is  much  soul-searching. 

These  men  tell  each  other  that  changes 
must  be  made.  There  are  bottlenecks  that 
must  be  broken  before  Russia  can  be  steered 
off  the  road  to  stagnation  and  onto  the  road 
to  broad  progress. 

For  Soviets:  a  puzzle.  The  question  is: 
How?  Or.  as  Lenin  said:  "What  Is  to  be 
done?" 

The  problems  confronting  any  proposal  for 
basic  change  In  Russia  are  as  complex  as  the 
Russians  themselves.  They  are  not  one  peo- 
ple— as  Communist  theory  would  have  it — 
but  a  number  of  different  peoples,  with 
different  traditions,  different  racial  strains, 
different  ways  of  life,  different  values. 

Take  the  Ukraine.  With  a  population  of  48 
million,  energetic  and  enterprising,  steeped 
In  protid  traditions,  possessed  of  rich  re- 
sources, the  Ukraine  might  have  moved  to  a 
place  as  an  Important  nation-state  of  Europe. 
Instead.  It  forms  an  Integral  port  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

In  the  Ukraine,  as  in  other  Soviet  re- 
publics— among  the  Estonians,  Lithuanians, 
Uzbeks.  Azerbaijanians,  Georgians  and  on 
through  the  ethnic  potpourri — internal  prob- 
lems are  intensifying.  For  the  Kremlin,  the 
long-range  implications  are  disturbing. 

That  Is  Just  one  of  the  worries  faced  by  the 
Soviet  leadership.  On  pages  that  follow,  cate- 
gories at  concern  for  the  men  who  rule  a 
troubled  Russia  In  Lenin's  centennial  year 
are  brought  under  analysis. 

MiNoarnxs:  oppskssion  and  kxsentment 

Ethnic  Russians — Great  Russians — domi- 
nate the  Soviet  Union  today  just  as  they  did 
in  the  days  of  the  Russian  Empire,  In  the  two 
centuries  before  Lenin  Installed  his  Com- 
munist system  In  1917. 

The  Great  Russians  not  only  make  up  the 
bulk  of  the  population  in  the  European  part 
of  the  country,  but  fan  out  in  ribbons  and 
pockets  of  population  clear  across  to  Siberia 
and  the  shores  of  the  Bering  Sea. 

Peoples  of  the  14  non-Russian  republics 
are  minorltiea  and  treated  as  minorities — 
even  though  they  now  outnumber  ethnic 
Russians.  As  a  result,  they  chafe — and  mani- 
fest signs  of  nationalism,  one  of  which  is 
resistance  to  "Russlfication." 

Roott  of  rebelUon.  In  the  ITkralne.  rebel- 
lion against  Russian  domination  simmers 
close  to  the  surface.  For  instance,  at  Lvov 
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University,  Ukrainian  youths  have  refused 
to  use  the  Russian  language  in  the  classroom. 

In  recent  crackdowns  by  Soviet  police  on 
Ukrainian  nationalists,  hundreds  of  Intellec- 
tuals were  subjected  to  rigorous  investiga- 
tions, mostly  for  such  "offenses"  as  possess- 
ing non-Soviet  books  about  the  history  of  the 
Ukraine,  or  writing  essays  glorifying  the 
Ukrainian  past.  After  secret  trials,  a  num- 
ber were  sentenced  to  confinement  in  labor 
camps. 

In  the  Moldavian  RepubUc,  which  borders 
on  Rumania,  a  high  Soviet  official  warned 
that  nationalism  was  "very  much  alive"  and 
demanded  "Increased  vigilance"  toward  tour- 
ists because,  he  said,  they  could  encourage 
nationalistic  feelings. 

Wholesale  oppression.  Anti-Russian  feel- 
ings still  run  strong  among  the  Baltic  peoples 
of  Lithuania,  Estonia  and  Latvia,  which  were 
forcibly  Incorporated  into  the  Soviet  Union 
m  1940  and  subjected  to  severe  oppression 
by  Stalin.  The  presence  of  Russians  is  re- 
sented and  there  is  widespread  reluctance  to 
use  the  Russian  language. 

During  World  War  n,  Stalin  deported  some 
250.000  Tatars  from  their  Crimean  homeland 
to  Central  Asia.  An  estimated  100,000  died 
during  the  forced  exodus. 

Under  the  present  Soviet  leadership,  Tatars 
keep  petitioning,  agitating  and  demonstrat- 
ing for  permission  to  return  to  the  Crimea. 
The  Kremlin  has  not  only  rejected  these 
pleas,  but  has  thrown  hundreds  of  Tatars 
into  Jail  on  charges  of  antl-Sovlet  activity. 

Thousands  of  Tatars  who  managed  to 
make  their  way  to  the  Crimea  were  ruth- 
lessly turned  back  after  finding  that  Tatar 
village  names  and  all  other  traces  of  Tatar 
culture  had  been  eliminated. 

Harassment  of  Jews.  Soviet  oppression  of 
minorities  extends  in  a  particularly  stringent 
way  to  people  of  the  Jewish  faith. 

Western  analysts  say  that  the  Kremlin's 
profound  distrust  of  the  3  million  Jews  in 
the  Soviet  Union  stems  mainly  from  fear 
that  their  religious  and  national  sentiments 
may  cause  them  to  put  Israel  ahead  of  their 
Soviet  homeland,  and  from  the  suspicion 
that  the  high  intellectual  caliber  of  many 
Jews  encourages  them  to  question  estab- 
lished authority. 

Soviet  Jews  are  not  permitted  to  emigrate 
to  Israel.  They  are  compelled  to  toe  publicly 
the  Kremlin's  ofllclal,  anti-Israeli  line.  Any 
expression  of  sympathy  for  Israel  risks  per- 
secution for  "Zionism." 

Jews  are  severely  handicapped  In  any  at- 
tempt to  assert  their  religious  Identity.  TTiere 
are  no  Jewish  schools,  clubs  or  libraries. 
There  are  no  Jewish  newspapers  and  only  one 
Jewish  magazine,  which  publishes  such 
Soviet  propaganda  as  the  assertion  In  a  recent 
article  that  "Zionism  operated  on  the  same 
fascist  thesis  in  whose  name  the  Nazis  threw 
3  million  Jews  into  the  flames  of  destruction." 

Moscow,  with  a  population  of  300,000  Jews, 
has  only  two  synagogues.  The  Kremlin  carved 
out  the  much-heralded  "Jewish  Autonomous 
Region"  of  Birobidzhan  in  the  Par  East,  but 
Birobidzhan  has  only  16.000  Jews  among 
176.000  Russians.  The  official  language  is 
Rvisslan.  Jewish  cultural  life  is  virtually  non- 
existent. There  Is  only  one  synagogue — and 
it  has  no  rabbi. 

An  anti-Semitic  work  entitled  "Judaism 
and  Zionism,"  by  Troflm  Kichko,  was  pub- 
lished recently  In  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the 
author  received  a  "certificate  of  honor." 

"Liquidation"  fears.  The  plight  of  Soviet 
Jews  was  described  in  a  letter  published  in 
1969  by  a  group  of  U.S.  Congressmen — a  letter 
which  they  said  had  been  smuggled  out  of 
the  Soviet  Union  by  the  Jewish  Youth  Com- 
mittee of  Russia.  A  passage  from  the  letter: 

"The  Soviet  Government's  entire  attitude 
toward  Jews  is  built  from  beginning  to  end 
upon  the  aim  to  liquidate  our  people,  to 
dissolve  it  In  the  huge  mass,  to  destroy  it." 
Experts  on  Russia  say  that  Soviet  policies 
toward  national  minorities — relegating  tliein 
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to  secondary  roles  and  frequently  mistreating 
them — derive  from  the  Kremlin's  fear  that 
nationalistic  aspirations  of  the  minorities 
could  disintegrate  the  multinational  empire 
Inherited  from  Czarlst  days  and  thereby  break 
up  the  power  base  of  Soviet  Communism. 

Though  a  concerted  rebellion  of  the  minor- 
ities against  Russian  rule  is  not  in  the  cards, 
the  problems  arising  from  ethnic  and  geo- 
graphic differences  are  growing  In  scope. 

Many  Western  analysts  believe  that  Rus- 
sia's armed  crackdown  on  Czechoslovakia  was 
ordered  to  prevent  "Czechoslovak  nationalism 
from  spreading  not  only  to  other  states  of 
Eastern  Europe  but  to  the  Soviet  republics. 
Compared  with  the  restless  minorities  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  Western  authorities  on 
Russia  say,  V3.  people,  even  with  their  serious 
racial  problems,  seem  almost  homogeneous. 
MASS  discontznt:  a  rising  wave 
Criticism  of  repression,  of  the  ruling  re- 
gime, of  Communist  ideology  is  still  under 
tight  rein — but  has  risen  to  a  point  which 
would  have  been  vmthlnkable  In  the  Stalin 
era  and  which  surpasses  anything  seen  in 
Khrushchev's  days. 

Discontent  Is  not  confined  to  Intellectuals. 
Army  and  Navy  officers,  students,  workers 
show  signs  of  ferment. 

Underground  publications  are  being  clr- 
cuUted  to  increasing  numbers  of  people. 

One  called  "Chronicle  of  Current  Events." 
has  been  appearing  regxUarly  on  a  bimonthly 
basis  since  Aprtl,  1968.  It  lists  cases  of  in- 
fringement of  clvU  rights  of  IndlvlduaU, 
groups,  national  minorities.  Underground  or- 
ganizations are  springing  up. 

Seventeen  inteUectuals  arrested  In  Lenin- 
grad in  1968  were  accused  of  forming  an 
"AU-Russian  Social-Christian  Union  for  the 
Liberation  of  the  People."  The  charge 
against  a  group  of  Soviet  naval  officers  ar- 
rested recently  was  that  they  founded  a 
"Union  for  the  Struggle  for  PoUtlcal  Rights." 
Several  senior  officers  of  the  Baltic  subma- 
rine fieet  have  been  imprisoned  on  a  charge 
that  they  founded  an  underground  organi- 
zation. 

Former  MaJ.  Gen.  Pyotr  Grigorenko's  po- 
litical dissent  led  to  his  confinement  m  a 
psychiatric  institution.  Former  MaJ.  Gen. 
Oenrlkh  Altunyan  was  sentenced  to  three 
years  In  prison  after  he  protested  to  the 
United  Nations  against  Soviet  injustices. 

A  protest  movement  Involving  scientists 
in  the  department  of  mathematical  lin- 
guistics at  Akademgorodok.  the  showcase 
"science  city"  near  Novosibirsk,  caiised  the 
Government  to  shut  down  the  department. 
In  the  city  of  Gorki,  five  university  students 
were  expelled  and  drafted  into  the  Army  and 
four  faculty  members  were  fired — all  for 
dissident  political  activity. 

In  Kiev.  600  workers  signed  a  petition  to 
the  Communist  Party's  Central  Committee, 
protesting  inadequate  housing.  The  next 
day,  at  a  meeting  In  a  factory,  speakers  for 
management  were  spat  upon. 

The  growing  militancy  of  dissidents  was 
expressed  in  a  memorandum  circulated  by 
a  group  of  Estonian  technologists,  who 
asserted: 

"We  ask  our  Government  for  reforms.  We 
are  ready  to  keep  asking  for  some  time  and 
to  wait.  But  ultimately  we  shall  demand 
and  act.  And  then  It  will  be  necessary  to 
deploy  tank  divisions — not  in  Prague  and 
Bratislava,  but  in  Moscow  and  Leningrad." 
Yearning  for  freedom.  What  the  dissidents 
are  protesting.  In  most  cases,  is  the  lack  of 
freedom  to  speak,  publish  and  assemble 
freely. 

The  Government  cracks  down  not  only  by 
sending  offenders  to  prison,  labor  camps  or 
Insane  asylums,  but  by  economic  penalties. 
For  Instance,  Alexander  Solzhenltzyn,  re- 
garded by  many  as  Russia's  foremost  writer, 
has  suffered  years  of  harassment  and  his 
works  have  been  unpublished  In  the  Soviet 
Union  since   1982.   Why?   His   books — "One 
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Day  m  the  Life  of  Ivan  Denisovich,"  "Cancer 
Ward"  and  "First  Circle"— deal  with  polit- 
ical persecution.  Last  November,  Solzhenlt- 
zyn was  expelled  from  the  Soviet  Writers 
Union,  which  means  that  he  ts,  in  effect, 
blacklisted. 

Most  Western  observers  believe  that  the 
Soviet  leadership  can  readily  repress  intel- 
lectual dissenters.  More  worrisome  to  the 
Kremlin,  It  Is  said,  Is  the  increasing  Ideolog- 
ical dissent  among  scientists. 

An  outstanding  example  of  this  discontent 
is  a  recent  manifesto  issued  by  the  prom- 
inent nuclear  physicist,  Andrei  Sakharov, 
challenging  the  right  of  the  Commxinlst 
Party  to  continue  to  eaiforce  Ideological 
orthodoxy. 

Lenin  believed  that  his  revolution  would 
end  all  revolutions.  But  some  Russia-watch- 
ers In  the  West  are  convinced  that  now 
evident  are  the  first  stirrings  of  a  new  revo- 
lution— directed  against  the  system  which 
Lenin  bequeathed. 

"BBOTHESROOO" :  StTSJITCATION,    H08Tn4TT 

Lenin  dreamed  of  a  "brotherhood"  of  Com- 
munism— a  great  international  community 
of  socialist  states,  led  by  the  Soviet  Union. 
Today's  reality  finds  Russia  in  comparative 
isolation.  At  no  time  since  World  War  n  have 
the  Soviets  had  so  few  friends  around  the 
world. 

Communist  China  is  an  enemy  In  the  East. 
Some  experts  believe  that  only  a  "balance  of 
terror " — China's  fear  of  Russia's  nuclear 
weapons  and  Russia's  fear  of  China's  masses — 
prevents  outbreak  of  full-scale  war. 

Communist  countries  of  Eastern  Europe 
are  held  In  subjugation  as  Soviet  satellites — 
kept  in  line  only  by  the  threat  of  armed  In- 
tervention. In  many  other  coxmtrles,  nonriil- 
Ing  Communist  parties  have  repudiated  Mos- 
cow's leadership. 

"Enemies  on  all  sides."  Observers  In  tbt 
West  point  to  this  paradox:  As  the  Soviet 
Union  has  grown  stronger  militarily  over  the 
past  decade,  it  has  become  weaker  politically. 
An  author  who  fled  Russia  last  year  reports: 

"The  more  intelligent  people  In  Russia  real- 
ize that  Soviet  policy  has  produced  a  situa- 
tion In  which  Russia  seems  to  have  enemies 
on  all  sides  and  very  few  friends." 

Some  examples  of  what  has  happened  to 
Lenin's  dream  of  "brotherhood": 

When  East  German  workers  rebelled 
against  their  Communist  Government  In 
1953,  Riisslan  troops  marched  In  and  crushed 
the  revolt. 

When  the  workers  of  Hungary  rebelled 
against  their  Red  leadership  and  its  subser- 
vience to  Moscow  In  1966,  Russian  troops 
drowned  the  rebellion  In  blood. 

When  the  Communist  Oovenunent  of 
Czechoslovakia  attempted  to  take  an  Inde- 
pendent course  In  1968,  the  Soviet  Army 
intervened. 

Russian  troops  are  stationed  In  Czechoslo- 
vakia, Poland,  Hungary  and  East  Germany. 
Soviet  relations  with  Yugoslavia  and  Ru- 
mania are  strained.  Albania  Is  an  avowed 
enemy  of  Russia. 

Goals  still  distant.  Some  in  the  West  argue 
that  Lenin,  who  understood  the  use  of  power, 
would  have  approved  Russia's  use  of  military 
force  in  Eastern  Europe.  It  Is  argued,  too, 
that  Lenin  would  have  been  gratified  by  such 
moves  as  establishment  of  Soviet  naval  power 
In  the  Mediterranean  and  Soviet  support  of 
Cuba,  a  Communist  state  90  miles  from  the 
U.S. 

But  the  fact  remains  that  after  50  years, 
Soviet  Communism  stands  a  long  way  from 
achievement  of  Lenin's  global  goals.  To  peo- 
ple In  many  countries,  Soviet  expansionist 
drives  have  looked  very  much  like  Czarlst  Im- 
perialism— and  Communist  "brotherhood" 
seems  to  be  not  a  fuUUlable  dream  but  a 
shattered  myth. 

xcoNoxic  WOES :  BCABcrrr  and  squxkzk 

Lenin  prophesied  that  Communism  would 
mean  abundance  for  all.  Instead,  the  average 
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Soviet  cltlseu  suffers  today  from  an  Inade* 
quate  diet,  sbabby  and  overcrowded  houalng 
and  a  general  shortage  of  consumer  goods. 

A  later  prophet,  Nlklta  Khrushchev,  pre- 
dicted that  by  1070  the  Soviet  Union  would 
have  passed  the  U.S.  In  total  Industrial  pro- 
duction and  would  have  the  world's  highest 
standard  of  living. 

No  such  claims  are  being  made  by  the 
present  Soviet  leaders.  There  Is  frank  admis- 
sion. In  fact,  that  a  serious  slowdown  In  eco- 
nomic growth  occurred  in  1969.  necessitating 
tighter  state  control  over  planning,  tougher 
austerity  measures  and  stricter  work  disci- 
pline. 

Goods  are  priced  sky-high  in  relation  to 
average  earnings.  To  earn  the  price  of  a  pair 
of  shoes,  for  example,  a  Russian  must  work 
49  hours:  an  American,  4.5  hours. 

Road  to  stagnation.  If  economic  stagnation 
Is  to  be  averted  In  the  Soviet  Union,  Western 
experts  say,  reforms  are  imperative — reforms 
that  would  depart  from  Lenin's  theory  of 
rigid  control  from  the  top  and  give  plant 
managers  greater  authority. 

But  reform  moves  were  abandoned  be- 
cause— analysts  conclude — If  Implemented 
logically  they  would  undermine  the  author- 
ity of  the  Communist  Party  and  the  powers 
of  Ita  army  of  bureaucrats. 

This.  It  Is  said,  points  up  the  basic  dilemma 
facing  the  Communist  leadership  as  It  strives 
to  preserve  the  theories  propounded  by 
Lenin,  and  at  the  same  time  attempts  to  pro- 
mote modem  Industrialization. 

Rather  than  Jeopardize  the  role  of  the 
Conununtst  Party  by  Introducing  effective 
reforms — Including  some  form  of  price  mech- 
anism and  market  economy — the  Soviet 
leaders  appear  to  have  choaen  stagnation. 

The  effects  of  the  economic  Ills — at  a  time 
when  so  much  Is  being  made  of  the  Lenin 
centennial  celebration — confront  the  Com- 
munist rulers  with  serious  worries.  They  find 
It  more  and  more  difficult  to  defend  the  Com- 
munist Party's  claim  to  a  unique,  scientific 
understanding  of  the  laws  of  social  and  eco- 
nomic development. 

sovirr  rvTV*K:   end  of  an  nu? 

In  Europe,  as  well  aa  in  the  n.S..  many 
knowledgeable  authorities  say  that  the  main 
question  is  this: 

Can  the  present  Cofnmunlst  system  stirvlve 
much  longer  In  the  Soviet  Union?  Answers 
suggested  by  experts  vary.  But  there  Is  agree- 
ment that  the  system  based  on  Lenin's  Ide- 
ology Is  In  dire  trouble. 

Michel  Tatu.  French  specialise  in  Soviet 
political  affairs,  contends  that  "the  Soviet 
regime  In  Its  present  form  is,  by  all  the  erl- 
dence.  doomed  In  advance,  and  what  we  are 
currently  witnessing  Is  the  end  of  one  era 
much  more  than  the  beginning  of  a  new 
one." 

Wolfgang  Leonhard,  a  leading  West  Ger- 
man analyst,  says: 

"The  Soviet  Union  stands  on  the  threshold 
of  entry  Into  a  modem  Industrial  society. 
The  existing  power  structure  In  the  US  S.R. 
Is  In  no  way  suited  to  the  new  conditions 
and  tasks  First  and  foremost,  the  develop- 
ment of  Soviet  society  urgently  requires  a 
change  In  the  economic  system.  .  .  .  l%ls 
means  not  simply  surmounting  the  terrorist 
components  of  the  system,  but  renouncing 
the  all-embracing  dictatorship  of  the  party 
apparatus  altogether." 

"Tottering  regime"?  Andrei  Amalrlk.  Rus- 
sian historian  who  was  arrested  In  1965  and 
exiled  to  Siberia,  believes  that  the  regime  Is 
"tottering  toward  death."  He  foresees  war 
with  China  between  1980  and  1986,  with  this 
result: 

"The  bureaucratic  regime,  which  will  be 
unable  by  its  habitual  half-measurea  simul- 
taneously to  wage  a  war,  solve  the  economic 
difficulties  and  suppress  or  satisfy  public 
discontent,  will  retreat  further  and  further 
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Into  Itself,  lose  control  over  the  country  and 
even  contact  with  reality.  A  heavy  defeat 
at  the  front  or  some  major  outburst  of  dis- 
content in  the  capital — strikes  or  an  armed 
clash — will  suffice  for  the  regime  to  collapse." 

Others  see  the  possibility  of  the  rise  of  an- 
other Stalin.  Anatoli  Kuznetsov,  a  Soviet 
writer  who  defected  last  year  while  visiting 
London,  paints  this  grim  picture : 

"An  explosion — that  is  to  say,  a  nation- 
wide revolt  capable  of  overthrowing  the 
present  regime — is  impossible.  The  machin- 
ery of  repression  is  too  powerful  for  that. 
Nor  can  I  see  much  hope  for  gradual  de- 
mocratization of  the  regime,  because  there 
Is  no  real  political  life  at  all  in  the  Soviet 
Union  In  the  Western  sense  of  the  term.  But 
there  is  the  very  real  possibility  of  a  new 
reign  of  terror,  such  as  we  knew  under  Stalin 
and  such  as  the  Russian  people  have  known 
so  many  times  In  their  history." 

Where  Leuin  (ailed  American  and  Euro- 
pean authorities  point  to  the  failures  of 
Lenin's  precepts  and  visions. 

Lenin's  vision  was  a  "dictatorship  of  the 
proletariat"  The  reality  is  a  dictatorship  of 
the  party  elite. 

Lemn  dreamed  of  a  "withering  away"  of 
state  control.  But  the  Soviet  state  exercises 
rigid  control,  enforced  by  police  and  bureau- 
crats. 

Lenin's  "classleiis  society"  never  material- 
ized. The  ruling  class  is  sharply  set  off  from 
the  rest — even  in  the  educational  structure. 
It  is  far  more  difficult  (or  a  worker's  son  t3 
get  an  education  than  It  is  in  many  nations 
of  the  West. 

At  a  time  of  adulation  for  Lenin,  there  Is 
growing  evidence  that  the  masses  no  longer 
believe  In  the  dream  of  a  "Communist  para- 
dise." Workers  and  farmers,  intellectuals  and 
technicians  show  resentment  of  Inequality, 
oppression,  shortages,  stifling  controls  over 
all  aspects  of  life. 

"This  discontent,"  Amalrlk  writes,  "now  Is 
beginning  to  manifest  Itself  more  and  more 
loudly,  and,  in  addition,  many  are  beginning 
to  wonder:  who.  In  fact,  is  to  blame?" 

And  Kuznetsov  says  that  In  Russia  today 
Communism,  as  an  Ideology,  "only  provokes 
ironic  and  sad  smiles." 

The  posters  in  Russia  proclaim:  "Lenin 
lives."  But  his  dreams,  it  seems,  are  dead. 
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THE   MARINE   CORPS— A   GREAT 
BRANCH  OP  THE  SERVICE 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

OF  FLoama 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  15.  1970 

Mr.  SnCES.  Mr.  S[>eaker,  the  Com- 
mandant of  Marines,  Gen.  Leonard  P. 
Chapman  Jr..  on  March  28  issued  a  state- 
ment to  general  ofBcers  and  command- 
ing officers  of  the  Marine  Corps  which 
was  entitled:  "Professionalism." 

It  is  a  splendid  document,  and  it  points 
to  the  fact  that  5  years  have  passed 
since  the  first  Marines  landed  at  E>anang 
in  Vietnam  to  initiate  the  longest  and 
in  many  ways  the  toughest  war  in  Marine 
Corps  history.  It  contains  a  startling 
statement  that  more  than  690,000  Amer- 
icans have  worn  the  Marine  Corps  uni- 
form thus  far  during  this  war,  and  that 
only  600,000  did  so  during  World  War  11. 

Of  course  it  is  obvious  that  the  Marine 
Corps  record  in  Vietnam  is  a  proud  one. 
Because  of  the  importance  and  the  dedi- 
cation of  this  branch  of  the  service,  I 


include  General  Chapman's  statement  in 
the  Congressional  Record: 

From:  Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps. 
To:  All  Oeneral  Officers  and  all  Commanding 

Officers. 
Subject:  Professionalism. 

1.  Five  years  have  passed  since  the  9th 
Marine  Expeditionary  Brigade  landed  In 
Danang  and  Initiated  the  longest,  and.  In 
many  ways,  the  toughest  war  In  Marine 
Corps  history.  While  diminishing  In  Inten- 
sity, the  end  of  this  war  Is  not  yet  In  sight 
and  many  more  months  of  dedicated  priority 
effort  will  be  required  of  our  Corps  there. 
More  than  690.000  Americans  have  so  far 
worn  the  Marine  Corps  uniform  during  this 
war  and  many  more  will;  only  600,000  wore 
our  uniform  In  World  War  II.  Our  record  in 
Vietnam  Is  one  in  which  Marines  of  every 
age  can  be  justly  proud.  It  Is  a  record  made 
even  more  remarkable  by  the  fact  that  a  siz- 
able number  of  Americans  have  not  sup* 
jjorted  the  war  nor  the  men  who  fight  It. 

2.  Now  that  our  forces  in  Vietnam  are 
diminishing  under  the  President's  program  of 
Vletnamizatlon.  It  Is  time  to  take  stock  and 
reflect  on  why  we  have  done  as  well  as  we 
have  under  the  most  difficult  circumstances 
we  have  ever  experienced. 

3.  In  my  view,  a  principal  Ingredient  to 
our  success  was  the  professionalism  of  the 
Marines  v/ho  were  on  the  rolls  when  the  war 
started.  That  professionalism  was  made  up 
of  many  things,  but  It  was  grounded  in  the 
belief  that  high  standards  in  performance 
and  discipline  are  vital  to  battlefield  suc- 
cess— high  standards  not  Just  In  military 
proficiency  and  physical  fitness,  but  In  mili- 
tary appearance,  in  military  courtesy,  and 
in  the  cleanliness  and  squared-away  appear- 
ance of  the  area  where  we  live,  work,  and 
train,  all  a  refiectlon  of  individual  and  group 
discipline.  The  true  professional  is  aware 
that  these  standards  are  not  ends  in  them- 
selves, that  in  lact,  they  are  the  means  by 
which  we  breed  pride,  and  that  pride,  in 
turn,  builds  the  kind  of  discipline  that  is  es- 
sential to  victory  in  combat  with  minimum 
casualties. 

4.  Because  of  the  professionalism  we  had 
in  1965,  Marines  were  ready — ready  not  only 
to  deploy  and  move  into  combat,  but  ready 
to  take  on  greatly  increased  Individual  re- 
sponsibilities. Most  privates  became  non- 
commissioned officers;  many  noncommis- 
sioned officers  became  officers;  and  many  of- 
ficers were  rapidly  promoted  to  higher 
grades.  Under  the  leadership  of  those  pre- 
Vietnam  Marines,  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
young  Americans  entered  the  Corps  and  per- 
formed magnificently. 

5.  Now  that  the  size  of  the  Marine  Corps  Is 
returning  toward  pre-Vletnam  levels,  it  is 
our  individual  responsibility  once  again  to 
insure  that  the  professionalism  of  a  smaller 
Corps  can,  If  called  upon,  sustain  us  in 
whatever  emergency  the  future  may  bold.  In 
the  austere  years  ahead,  we,  more  than  ever, 
need  that  fully  combat-ready  Marine  force — 
high  quality,  high-spirited,  professional, 
tough,  lean,  and  highly  disciplined. 

6.  It  Is  our  objective  to  achieve  these  goals 
during  1970,  the  critical  year  of  transition, 
through  the  unrelenting  personal  efforts  of 
all  our  officers  and  NCO's.  We  must  reach 
this  objective  in  addition  to  fighting  our  re- 
maining units  in  Vietnam.  Our  principal  ac- 
tions, designed  to  tighten  up  and  square 
away  for  the  future  peacetime  Corps  will  be: 

a.  To  enlist  or  commission  In  the  Marine 
Corps  only  those  who  meet  the  highest 
standards. 

b.  To  retain,  to  the  fullest  extent  possible. 
only  those  who,  by  their  performance,  have 
demonstrated  capability  and  dedication  to 
the  superior  standards  expected  of  them,  and 
to  separate  from  the  Corps  those  who  have 
not. 
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c  To  pursue  only  those  essential  functions 
contributing  directly  to  making  the  Corps 
a  superbly  effective,  ready,  fighting  outfit. 

d.  To  insure  that  the  training  given  to 
each  member  of  the  Corps  is  designed  not 
only  for  his  professional  development,  but, 
more  ImporUnt,  for  the  overall  effectiveness 
of  the  Corps. 

e.  To  assign  to  officers  and  NCO's  chal- 
lenging, demanding  duties  of  ever-lncreaa- 
ing  reeponslblUtles  to  further  their  develop- 
ment and  increase  their  potential  for  leader- 
ship In  any  future  crisis. 

t.  To  evaluate  objectively  and  profeeslon- 
ally  the  performance  of  officer  and  enlisted 
personnel  to  insure  that  high  standards  are 
being  met;  to  deal  promptly  and  decisively 
with  any  deviations  from  these  high  stand- 
ards. 

g.  To  insure  that  each  new  Marine  xmder- 
stands  that  with  his  uniform  goes  an  esprit 
de  corps  based  on  pride  In  his  Country,  his 
Corps,  his  unit,  and  himself. 

h.  To  bend  every  effort  toward  the  Im- 
provement of  Uvlng  conditions  of  o\a  Ma- 
rines and  their  famlUes.  and  to  emphasize 
the  Importance  of  our  responsibility  to  our 
Marine  famlUes  wherever  they  may  be. 

7.  Our  success  will  be  determined  by  the 
Individual  effort  of  each  officer  and  NCO, 
and.  In  particular,  of  each  commanding  of- 
ficer. We  must  renew  our  awareness  of  each 
Marine's  Importance,  his  performance,  his 
conduct,  his  loyalty  to  our  Corps  and  to  our 
Country,  his  physical  fitness,  his  .appearance. 
Whenever  degradations  in  any  of  theec  are 
observed,  prompt  and  effective  corrective  ac- 
tion must  be  taken.  "Ae  example  set  by  of- 
ficers and  NCO's  In  their  performance  of 
duty,  dedication,  devotion  to  their  Marines, 
conduct,  mUltary  bearing,  physical  readi- 
ness, and  appearance  m\ist  be  above  re- 
proach. We  must  be  continually  aware  of  the 
true  readiness  of  our  men  and  the  condition 
of  our  equipment.  Only  In  this  way  can  we 
hope  to  maintain  the  dedication  to  our  long- 
standing commitment  to  superior  profes- 
sionalism. 

8.  For  the  reasons  I  have  mentioned  I 
am  requesting  each  of  you  to  help  me,  each 
of  you  to  dedicate  yourself  to  this  task,  so 
that  by  the  end  of  1970  our  Corps  will  con- 
tinue to  be.  In  the  words  of  the  13th  Com- 
mandant, Oeneral  Lejeune,  ".  .  .  all  that  Is 
highest  in  military  efficiency  and  soldierly 
virtue."  I  know  ovir  Marines  can  and  will 
meet  this  challenge. 

9.  All  officers  and  NCO's  are  to  be  In- 
formed of  the  contents  of  this  letter  and 
the  spirit  m  which  It  Is  written. 

L.  F.  Chapman,  Jr. 
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PKXXAMA-nON    OF     THE    ClTT    OF    SAN    DlSaO 

Whereas.  Sea  World  In  the  City  of  San 
Dlego  will  celebrate  the  beginning  of  Ite 
seventh  year  as  one  of  the  West's  most  fa- 
mous visitor  attracUons  on  March  21.  1970; 
and 

Whereas,  In  it«  past  six  years  of  operation. 
Sea  World  has  given  the  opportunity  to 
thousands  of  young  San  Dlegans  In  Jobs  and 
business  and  therefore  helped  foeter  these 
young  people  In  their  pursuance  of  higher 
education  and  helped  introduce  them  to 
business  In  the  American  economy:  and 

Whereas,  Sea  World  has  effectively  com- 
bined an  active  research  study  of  marine 
mammology  and  aquaria  with  a  superb  fam- 
ily oriented  concept  of  shows,  exhibits,  and 
scenic  rides  and  has  entertained  more  than 
seven  million  residents  of  California  and 
visitors  to  San  EMego;  and 

Whereas,  Sea  World  has  maintained  a 
quality  of  performance,  appeal,  and  operat- 
ing excellance  that  is  a  credit  to  our  city  and 
with  all  Its  entertaining  value;  Sea  World  has 
also  published  Its  findings  resulting  from 
marine  study  for  the  benefit  and  contribu- 
tion to  the  science  of  oceanography; 

Now.  therefore,  I,  Frank  Curran,  the 
Twenty-eighth  Mayor  of  the  City  off  San 
Dlego,  do  hereby  proclaim  the  weekend  of 
March  21  and  22  to  be  a  "Salute  to  Sea 
World  Weekend"  In  and  for  the  City  of  San 
Dlego  and  do  urge  our  citizens  of  all  ages  to 
recognize  this  Important  sixth  aruilversary. 
In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my 
Hand,  thU  Twentieth  Day  of  March,  Nine- 
teen Himdred  and  Seventy,  and  have  caused 
the  Seal  to  be  affixed  hereto: 

Frank  Corran, 

ilfayor. 


SALUTE  TO  SEA  WORLD 


APOLLO  13 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF   CALIFOaNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Wednesday.  April  IS.  1970 

Mr.  BOB  "WH^ON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
city  of  San  Diego  looks  out  on  the  wide 
expanse  of  the  beautiful  Pacific  Ocean 
and  San  Dlegans  are  deeply  involved  in 
all  aspects  of  ocean  research  and  devel- 
opment. We  are  very  proud  of  Sea  World, 
which  features  some  of  the  finest  ocean 
actors  and  exhibitions  in  the  world.  In 
addition.  Sea  World  has  been  very  active 
in  all  fields  of  ocean  research.  I  am 
pleased  to  share  with  my  House  col- 
leagues the  city  of  San  Diego's  proclama- 
tion declaring  "Salute  to  Sea  World 
Weekend"  In  honor  of  Sea  World's  sixth 
anniversary. 


HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

or  CAUFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  14.  1970 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  editorial  that  appeared  in 
the  Washington  Post  today,  and  which  I 
include  for  the  Record,  synthesizes  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  many  Americans 
share  with  regard  to  the  crew  of  Apollo 
13.  For  me.  the  personal  involvement  of 
Americans  and  people  everywhere  is  ex- 
pressed most  pointedly  in  the  editorial 
when  it  says: 

since  all  of  us  shared  the  moments  of 
triumph  with  the  astronauts,  we  must  share 
with  them  the  moments  of  crisis,  moments 
that  they  are  accepting  calmly  and  bravely, 
as  a  matter  of  probabilities  and  posslblll- 
Ues. 

I  urge  every  Member  to  reflect  upon 
the  thoughts  that  have  been  so  elo- 
quently expressed  in  the  following  edi- 
torial: 

Apoixo  13:  " — To  Stat  Alive  and  on 
Course" 

Until  10  o'clock  Monday  night,  most  of  us 
had  watched  the  space  program  with  a  ccnn- 
placency  born  of  repeated  success.  The 
memory  of  the  early  disaster  at  Cape  Ken- 
nedy and  the  constant  reminders  from  the 
men  of  Apollo  of  the  risks  Involved  in  each 
flight  had  been  answered  by  the  string  of 
magniflcen*:  performances  by  craft  and  crew 
alike.  Even  the  bolt  of  lightning  that  Jarred 
the  early  minutes  of  Apollo  12  seemed  more 
a  demonstration  of  the  Invincibility  of  our 
spacecraft  than  a  reminder  of  impending 
peril.  Then  came  "a  pretty  large  bang,"  from 
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a  meteorite,  or  an  explosion,  or  whatever, 
and  suddenly  we  remember  that  three  men 
are  a  long,  long  way  from  home,  their  Uvea 
suspended  on  the  slimmest  kind  of  thread. 
The  warnings,  the  talk  of  risk  and  of  danger, 
came  flooding  back. 

Those  who  are  In  the  Apollo  program — ^the 
engineers,  the  planners,  the  astronauts  them- 
gelves — have  measured  those  risks  many 
times.  They  knew  something  could  go  wrong 
anytime,  anywhere.  They  hoped  that  when  It 
did  the  men  In  the  craft  or  the  men  In  mis- 
sion control  could  find  a  way  to  avoid  dis- 
aster. But  they  had  faced  up  to  the  possibil- 
ity that  a  solution  might  not  be  found,  that 
men  might  be  stranded  In  space,  that  men 
might  die — swiftly  in  a  ball  of  fire  or  slowly 
as  oxygen  ran  out.  Now  the  reet  of  us  must 
face  up  to  these  things.  The  risks  the  space- 
men run  are  no  greater,  probably  much  less, 
than  those  we  ask  men  to  run  dally  in  Viet- 
nam. But  they  are  merely  more  public — and 
more  exotic.  Since  all  of  us  shared  the  mo- 
ments of  triiunph  with  the  astronauts,  we 
must  share  with  them  the  moments  of  crisis, 
moments  that  they  are  accepting,  calmly  and 
gravely,  as  a  matter  of  probabilities  and  poe- 
slblllUes. 

What  happened  out  there  Monday  night  la 
far  from  the  worst  situation  that  the  men 
of  Apollo  oould  have  encountered,  with  a 
difference  of  a  day  or  so.  The  same  mishap, 
occurring  while  two  men  were  on  the  s\irface 
of  the  moon,  would  have  meant  almost  cer- 
tain death,  and  so  vrenild  have  the  same 
event,  occurring  during  the  trip  home  after 
the  lunar  lander  had  been  jettisoned.  Never- 
theless, the  situation  Is  still  touch  and  go. 
The  moon  landing  craft,  now  the  temporary 
haven  for  the  astronauts,  was  not  designed 
for  that  job.  One  sUght  flaw  In  Its  equip- 
ment might  snap  the  thread  on  which  life 
depends.  Similarly,  one  slight  crack  In  the 
heat  shield  Induced  by  whatever  went  wrong 
Monday  night  could  turn  that  small  capsule 
Into  an  oven  as  It  plunges  through  the  at- 
mosphere at  re-entry. 

Thus  the  line  between  crisis  and  tragedy  Is 
still  very  thin.  But  It  has  always  been  so  In 
the  world  In  which  explorers  live.  One  slight 
miscalculation,  one  mechanical  error,  one  un- 
foreseen Interference  by  nature,  one  human 
mistake  and  Columbus  might  not  have  dis- 
covered America,  Lindbergh  might  not  have 
flovim  the  Atlantic.  Hillary  might  not  have 
made  It  up  Mt.  Everest.  Mr.  Undbergh  wrote 
of  this  in  describing  his  epic  flight: 

"Looking  ahead  at  the  unbroken  horizon 
and  limitless  expanse  of  water,  I'm  struck  by 
my  arrogance  in  attempting  such  a  flight. 
I'm  giving  up  a  continent,  and  heading  out 
to  sea  In  the  most  fragile  vehicle  ever  de- 
vised by  man.  Why  should  I  be  so  certain  that 
a  swinging  compass  needle  will  lead  me  to 
land  and  safety?  Why  have  I  been  so  sure 
that  I  can  hold  the  nose  oT  the  Spirit  of  St 
Louis  on  an  unmarked  point  on  that  iinlform 
h<»lzon  and  find  Nova  Scotia,  and  New- 
foundland, and  Ireland,  and  flnaUy  an  In- 
finitesimal spot  on  the  earth's  stirface  called 
Le  Bourget?" 

Lindbergh  gave  up  a  continent,  as  the 
astronauts  gave  up  a  planet,  because  he  had 
measured  the  risks  and  found  them  reason- 
able, for  all  the  possibility  of  disaster  lurk- 
ing aroimd  the  corner — It  does  so  every  day 
for  men  and  nations.  So  If  we  are  going  to 
applaud  the  glcwies,  we  must  confront  the 
dangers  along  the  way.  All  we  can  do  now,  as 
that  unlikely  looking  craft  limps  back  from 
the  moon.  Is  to  hope  that  the  men  who  ride 
In  It  and  the  men  In  Houston  who  guide  It 
can  find  what  Undbergh  found. 

"Somewhere  In  an  unknown  recess  of  my 
mind,"  he  wrote,  "I've  discovered  that  my 
ability  rises  and  falls  vrith  the  essential 
problems  that  confront  me.  What  I  can  do 
depends  largely  on  what  I  have  to  do  to  stay 
alive  and  on  covirse." 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


April  15,  1970 


SHOE  IMPORTS  CONTINUE  TO 
FLOOD  U.S.  MARKET 


WbeUn.  WM  A  sboeworker.  He  worked  in  the  discussed  tbe  problems  facing  the  declining 


HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

or  MAS&ACH^srrTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  IS.  1970 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
various  news  items  that  appeared  in  re- 
cent editions  of  the  Broclcton  E>ally  En- 
terprise describing  the  shoe  import  crisis 
and  the  grave  problems  facing  shoe  work- 
ers and  manufacturers: 

(From,  tbe  Brockton  DaUy  Enterprise. 
Bfar.  28.  1970] 

Srob  Iktobts  CoMimuK  To  Plooo  U.S. 
Mauext 

Boston. — Shoe  Imports  continue  to  flood 
the  American  market  In  record  numbers  at 
lower  prices  while  domestic  production  lags. 
Allures  released  by  the  American  Footwear 
Manufacturers  Association  show. 

Statistics  reveal  that  34.6  million  pairs  of 
shoes  were  Imported  Into  the  U.S.  In  January 
an  Increase  of  37  per  cent  over  the  figure 
for  the  average  month  last  year. 

Leather  and  vinyl  Imports  or  about  33  mil- 
lion pairs  represented  about  half  of  the  esti- 
mated domestic  production  of  44  million  pairs 
for  the  month. 

And  while  these  shoes  are  flooding  the  mar- 
ket, the  price  at  which  they  can  be  bought 
Is  decreasing.  The  report  dated  March  13 
states  that  the  "January.  1970.  price  (FO.B.) 
per  pair  Is  tl.90  or  13.6  per  cent  less  than  the 
•3.20  per  pair  flgure  of  1969." 

Of  all  the  domestic  types  of  shoes,  wom- 
en's footwear  was  the  hardest  hit  In  the  past 
decade.  In  1968-69  alone,  domestic  produc- 
tion of  women's  shoes  decreased  the  most,  by 
17  per  cent. 

About  the  only  type  of  domestic  footwear 
to  show  an  Increase  In  production  was  slip- 
pers. Production  In  1969  Increased  by  3.4  per 
cent  while  Imports  decreased  by  38  per  cent. 
Showing  no  Increase  or  decline  were  men's, 
youth  and  boys',  misses',  children's.  Infants' 
and  babies',  and  athletic  shoes. 


Brockton  Cooperative,  then  London  Shoe 
and  the  M.  A.  Packard  Co.  He  was  an  ofllcer 
In  the  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers  Union,  and 
traveled  for  It  as  a  national  organizer.  Miss 
Whelan  worked  summers  at  the  C.  A.  Katon 
Co.  Her  sister  Louise  worked  at  Walk-Over 
and  another  sister.  Mary,  worked  at  Thomp- 
son Brothers  during  summers.  Both  Louise 
and  Mary  also  became  teachers,  and  are  both 
members  of  the  Brockton  League. 

Co-chairman  of  next  Tuesday's  open  meet- 
ing with  Miss  Whelan  Is  Mrs.  Margaret  Tuck. 
Speakers  will  be  Joseph  Corcoran,  president 
of  Jones  and  Vlnlng.  James  DeRosa.  vice 
president  of  the  United  Shoe  Workers  of 
America,  and  Mr.  Carroll  P.  Sheehan.  Com- 
missioner of  the  Massachusetts  Dept.  of 
Commerce  and  Development. 


(From  the  Brockton  Dally  Enterprise.  Mar. 
31.  1970] 

EUZABXTH   WBKLAM  PtSPABSS  SlUDT  ON  SHOX 

When  the  League  of  Women  Voters  of 
Brockton  holds  its  open  public  meeting  on 
the  shoe  Industry  In  Brockton.  "Crisis  In  the 
Shoe  Industry — Some  Solutions,"  next  Tues- 
day night  at  the  First  Pariah  Congregational 
Church  on  Pleasant  St..  mimeographed 
sheets  of  background  material  will  be  avail- 
able to  the  audience. 

The  background  material  was  compiled  by 
Miss  Ellzi^th  Whelan.  foreign  economic 
policy  chairman  of  the  Brockton  League. 

She  is  a  graduate  of  Brldgewater  State  Col- 
lege, and  has  a  master's  degree  from  Boston 
University.  She  taught  In  the  Keith  school. 
In  the  Ooddard  Junior  High  School,  and  In 
the  history  dept.  of  Brockton  High,  where 
she  taught  "Problems  of  Democracy." 

In  December  and  February  when  the 
Brockton  League  held  its  Foreign  Economic 
Policy  study-discussion  meetings  under  Miss 
Whelan's  direction,  the  plight  of  the  shoe 
industry  imder  stress  from  the  Increased 
oompetitlon  from  imports  came  into  foctis, 
and  the  league  decided  to  hold  a  public 
meeting  where  those  affected  In  the  shoe 
indvistry  could  find  answers  to  their  ques- 
tions and  some  possible  solutions  to  the 
problem. 

Miss  Whelan  U  very  familiar  with  the 
shoe  industry.  Her  father,  the  late  Daniel  E. 


(From  the  Brockton  Dally  Enterprise.  Apr.  6, 

1970) 

"Shok  Causa"  SPXAXxas  Listsd 

For  the  public  meeting  on  the  "Crisis  In 
the  Shoe  Industry"  on  Tuesday  at  8  PM.  in 
the  Commimlty  Room  of  the  First  Pariah 
Congregational  Church  on  Pleasant  St..  the 
League  of  Women  voters  Is  presenting  an 
Impressive  group  of  speakers,  authorities  In 
different  areas  of  tbe  Industry. 

Mrs.  John  B.  Stanbury.  chairman  on  For- 
eign Economic  Policy  of  the  State  League, 
will  moderate  the  panel  consisting  of  Carroll 
P.  Sheehan.  Commissioner  of  Commerce  and 
Development  of  the  Commonwealth;  Joseph 
Corcoran,  president  of  Jones  and  Vlnlng  C: 
James  DeRosa.  vice  president  of  the  United 
Shoe  Workers  of  America;  Kenneth  H.  John- 
son, Brotherhood  of  Shoe  and  Allied  Crafts- 
men; Mark  L.  Feeney,  Jr..  New  England  Foot- 
wear Assn. 

Either  William  or  Richard  Tarlow  will 
speak  from  their  successful  experience,  and 
the  Manufacturers  Assn.  will  be  represented 
by  Executive  Secretary  Walter  Splcer. 

Following  the  formal  remarks  the  meeting 
will  be  opened  for  audience  participation. 
Copies  will  be  available  for  distribution  of  a 
report  prepared  by  Miss  Elizabeth  Whelan, 
retired  Brockton  High  School  teacher  of  U.S. 
History,  economics  and  problems  of  democ- 
racy, who  has  completed  research  from  docu- 
ments and  research  recently  reported  to  the 
Federal  Govenment  and  private  agencies. 

Her  field  of  concentration  for  her  masters 
degree  was  in  the  field  of  the  shoe  industry 
particularly  In  connection  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  labor  unions,  as  her  father  was 
one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  organization  of  the 
shoe  workers.  Since  her  retirement  from 
teaching  she  has  continued  her  Interest  and 
concern  about  one  of  our  major  industries 
and  has  been  a  most  valuable  leader  in  the 
league's  studies  of  foreign  commerce  and 
its  Impact  on  the  national  as  well  as  the  local 
level. 

Mrs.  Philip  Tuck  has  been  cochalrman. 
Mrs.  John  J.  Svagzdys,  president  of  the 
Brockton  League,  will  welcome  the  guests. 

[From  the  Brockton  Dally  Enterprise, 
Apr.  8,  1970) 
Shos  Inoust«t  Cmxsis  Crm 
(By  JoeKrowski) 
"A  83.50  per  hour  wage  agaliut  30  cents 
per  hour  Is  the  root  of  the  shoe  problem," 
asserted  Carroll  P.  Sheehan,  Commissioner  of 
Commerce   and   Development  for   the   Com- 
monwealth In  a  seminar  Tuesday  night  dis- 
cussing the  "Crisis  In  the  Shoe  Industry." 

In  a  seminar  sponsored  by  the  League  of 
Women  Voters  held  at  the  First  Paris  Congre- 
gational Church,  Sheehan  along  with  Joseph 
Corcoran,  president  of  Jones  and  Vlnlng  Co.. 
Kenneth  H.  Johnson,  Brotherhood  of  Shoe 
and  Allied  Craftsmen;  and  Mark  L.  Feeney, 
Jr.,  New  England  Footwear  Assn.  and  modera- 
tor Mrs.  John  B.  Stanbury  chairman  on  For- 
eign Economic  Policy  of  the  State  League, 


shoe  Industry  on  the  local  as  well  as  na- 
tional level. 

Sheehan  in  the  opening  statement  out- 
lined the  point  of  view  the  state  takes  re- 
garding the  shoeworker.  He  said  it  is  the  com- 
parltlvely  high  wage  the  American  worker 
receives  in  contrast  with  the  low  wage  scales 
arotmd  the  world  that  is  creating  problems  In 
pricing  American  shoes.  The  average  Ameri- 
can shoe  worker  who  is  hard  working  and 
53-year8-old.  and  makes  between  8160  and 
•  156  per  week,  is  now  faced  with  foreign  im- 
ports and  the  fact  of  obsolescence  because 
American  factories  have  not  modernized.  The 
State  Is  then  forced  to  retrain  the  unem- 
ployed worker  who  cannot  compete  with 
foreign  wages. 

Sheehan  finds  no  fault  with  buying  for- 
eign trade  but  the  markup  Is  excessive  due 
to  the  Inability  of  American  retailers  to  flnd 
redress  for  defective  items  of  foreign  manu- 
facture. This,  he  believes.  Is  losing  the  ad- 
vantage of  cheap  labor  and  in  effect  "ex- 
porting American  jobs." 

The  unifying  theme  of  the  seminar  was 
the  agreement  among  members  of  the  panel 
that  the  solution  to  the  problem  lies  with 
the  Federal  Oovernment  and  it  Is  now  be- 
yond the  scope  of  the  state  government  to 
handle  this  crisis. 

It  was  Sheehan's  observation  that  the  na- 
tional government  was  responsible  for  the 
growth  of  Industrial  giants  around  the  world 
that  began  In  1946  and  is  still  continuing." 
We  are  guided  by  the  same  policies  but  have 
failed  to  examine  them  in  the  light  of  pres- 
ent problems  and  my  cry  Is  please  look  at 
this  in  the  light  of  today's  problems."  he 
continued,  "because  this  goes  beyond  the 
shoe  industry."  Sheehan  summed  up  with 
an  admonition  for  the  national  goverimient 
to  "protect  the  home  Industries  or  otherwise 
we  will  turn  Into  a  nation  of  users  who 
don't  produce  because  we  can't." 

Joseph  Corcoran  quoted  a  letter  from  an 
Indignant  consumer  who  felt  her  consumer 
group  of  the  "over  30"  age  bracket  was 
being  neglected  by  the  domestic  shoe  manu- 
facturers who  catered  to  the  younger  buyers 
with  stylish  but  uncomfortable  footwear.  He 
conceded  an  element  of  truth  to  her  com- 
plaint and  explained  the  difBcultles  In  mar- 
keting shoes  In  this  country. 

Corcoran  narrowed  the  problem  Into  three 
categories  which  Included  the  current  tight 
money  policies,  the  uncertainty  of  women's 
styles  and  the  Importing  of  low-cost  foreign 
shoes. 

In  addressing  the  problem  of  marketing  he 
stated  that,  "the  American  Footwear  Indus- 
try, the  Public  Relations  Department  of  the 
shoe  Industry,  has  a  budget  of  less  than 
•150,000  a  year.  Ridiculous  when  you  realize 
that  their  Job  Is  to  present  to  the  news  media 
moves  in  the  shoe  industry."  "Let's  get  out 
and  tell  the  consumer  why  he  should  buy 
our  products,"  was  part  of  his  answer  to  the 
problem  of  foreign  shoe  consumption  In  the 
United  States. 

He  concluded  with  a  laudatory  appraisal  of 
American  shoe  workers  but  he  also  noted 
that  being  the  highest  paid  shoe  workers  in 
the  world  they  are  also  the  lowest  paid  of 
American  Industry. 

Corcoran  cited  the  Constitution's  declara- 
tion that  "Congress  shall  have  the  power 
to  regulate  commerce."  and  In  order  to  save 
the  sinking  shoe  Industry  "should  take  back 
Its  power  over  commerce." 

Kenneth  Johnson  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Shoe  and  Allied  Craftsmen  recalled  some 
disheartening  events  In  the  shoe  Industry 
within  the  past  two  years  that  affected  local 
workers.  In  stressing  the  "Impact"  of  foreign 
trade  on  Brockton  shoe  factories  he  noted 
that  over  the  past  two  years  the  city  has  seen 
the  closing  of  the  Dartmouth  Shoe  Co.,  the 
Knapp  Choe  Co..  the  Howard  Foster  Co.,  and, 
most  surprisingly,  the  Victory  Shoe. 
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Johnson  called  it  "shocking"  that  one  of 
the  most  modern  shoe  companies  In  America 
should  fold.  E^ch  company  was  the  victim  of 
the  competition  of  foreign  trades  in  the  rhoe 
Industry,  according  to  Johnson. 

Among  some  statistics  that  Johnson  made 
available  were  projected  losses  of  worlcers  in 
the  Industry  by  1975,  and  a  coiLservatlve  esti- 
mate of  losses  to  Brockton  shoe  workers. 

By  1975  we  will  lose  an  estimated  180.000 
shoe  workers  out  of  a  total  of  250,000,  and  at 
present  the  conservative  estimate  of  losses  In 
earnings  to  Brockton  shoe  workers  Is  82.000,- 
000  and  approximately  •3.000.000  worth  of 
shoes  not  being  shipped  out  of  Brockton, 
noted  Johnson. 

The  shoe  workers  union  in  Brockton  has 
been  working  hand  In  hand  with  manage- 
ment to  solve  the  problem  of  Job  security  for 
the  local  shoe  workers  and  securing  the  fate 
of  the  shoe  industry  In  America.  Because  of 
the  Foreign  trade  situation  as  it  exists  "no 
shoe  worker  can  safely  be  sure  of  his  Job." 
stated  Johnson  and  If  quotas  are  needed  this 
Is  what  the  union  intends  to  seek. 

In  the  approach  to  the  problem  of  free 
trade  It  was  made  clear  by' the  members  of 
the  panel  that  the  national  unions  have 
reappraised  their  stand  In  this  area  because 
of  the  overall  threat  to  all  the  unions  by 
the  cheaper  European  and  Asian  labor. 

Mark  L.  Feeney  reiterated  the  problems 
that  beset  the  industry  and  revealed  that  in 
1969.  39  factories  had  been  closed  with  the 
resultant  loss  of  jobs  to  over  4,000  i>eople. 

Feeney  feels  that  the  qualitative  aspects 
of  the  American  shoe  industry,  such  as  serv- 
ice ability  and  a  quality  product,  should  be 
exploited.  But  be  felt  that  government  pro- 
tection was  needed  to  stem  the  tide  of  for- 
eign shoe  imports. 

Although  the  whole  range  of  shoe  Interests 
and  opinions  was  represented,  from  the  pub- 
lic relations  vehicle,  the  New  England  Foot- 
wear Assn.  to  labor  and  management,  the 
mainstream  of  thought  centered  around  the 
belief  that  the  final  answer  rests  with  tbe 
federal  government  in  Washington. 


PREDATOR  CONTROL  PROGRAM 
DESCRIBED  IN  WASHINGTON  POST 
ARTICLE  IS  PROVEN  FALSE  AND 
MISLEADING 


HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  IS.  1970 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Wash- 
ington Post  on  February  13  featured  an 
article  by  a  staff  writer,  Hashes  John- 
son, with  this  headline :  "Poison  Ravages 
Desert's  Life  Cycle."  The  article  con- 
tains statements  about  Compound  1080, 
used  to  control  depredations  by  coyotes 
that  kill  and  maim  sheep,  lamt)s,  and 
even  yoimg  calves. 

The  coyote  population  has  increased 
substantially  the  past  few  years,  and 
sheep  and  cattle  producers  have  suiffered 
Increased  losses  from  this  predator.  In 
fact,  coyote  activity  has  hdped  to  dis- 
courage sheep  production  and  has  con- 
tributed to  a  reduction  In  the  sheep 
population  in  recent  years. 

Livestock  producers  have  no  interest 
in  exterminating  coyotes  that  operate  in 
areas  where  livestock  are  not  being  pro- 
duced. When  these  predators  destroy 
domestic  animals  the  producers  must, 
of  course,  defend  themselves.  The  only 
way  to  do  this  is  to  destroy  the  predators. 
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or  at  least  reduce  their  numbers.  Other- 
wise the  economic  loss  becomes  unbear- 
able. 

After  reading  the  story  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  I  requested  an  analysis  of 
the  article  by  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fish- 
eries and  Wildlife  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior.  In  response  I  have  received 
a  communication  of  this  nature  from 
John  S.  Oottschalk,  Director  of  that 
agency.  The  letter  is  factual  and  enlight- 
ening. It  follows: 

U.S.  Dkpabtmxnt  or  the  Intebiob, 

Washington.  B.C.,  AprU  7. 1970. 
Hon.  O.  C.  Fishes, 
House  of  Reftreaentatives, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Deax  Mb.  Fiskek:  This  Is  In  further  re- 
sponse to  your  telephone  Inquiry  about  the 
article  in  the  Washington  Post  of  February 
13  regarding  one  of  our  programs  in  Arizona. 

The  article  dealt  generally  with  the  sub- 
ject of  predator  control.  Its  prlnlcpal  focus 
was  on  Compound  1080.  a  lethal  toxicant 
used  in  control  of  certain  predators,  mainly 
coyotes.  Tbe  article's  alarming  tone  raised 
serious  questions  about  the  impact  of  this 
chemical  on  man,  on  the  environment,  and 
particularly  on  wildlife  resources.  The  Impli- 
cation was  that  the  Federal  Government, 
through  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and 
Wildlife  and  its  Division  of  Wildlife  Services, 
is  conducting  an  Irresponsible  and  indiscrim- 
inate killing  program,  using  a  dangerous 
chemical  in  a  most  hazardous  manner,  and 
that  the  program  is  conducted  by  incompe- 
tent personnel. 

These  implications  are  Incorrect.  Tbe  Bu- 
reau is  not  conducting  an  indiscriminate  pro- 
gram in  Arizona  or  in  any  other  State.  Com- 
pound 1080  is  not  being  used  Irresponsibly, 
nor  does  It  pose  a  threat  to  the  environment. 
The  program  Is  administered  and  supervised 
by  a  professionally  trained  work  force. 

The  Congress  has  directed  that  the  Interior 
Department  control  certain  species  of  wild- 
life to  protect  agriculture,  horitlculture,  for- 
estry, animal  husbandry,  and  other  such  pur- 
siUts  (Act  of  March  2.  1931;  46  Stat.  1468; 
7  U.S.C.  42d-426b) .  Under  that  Congressional 
directive,  a  program  of  animal  damage  con- 
trol Is  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Sport 
Fisheries  and  Wildlife,  In  accordance  with 
an  Interior  Dep)artment  policy  which  recog- 
nizes the  intrinsic  value  of  all  wildlife  spe- 
cies and  the  need  to  manage  wildlife  for  all 
of  the  people.  The  policy  contains  a  philos- 
ophy for  controlling  wildlife  depredations  in 
a  resi>onsible  manner  with  consideration  for 
the  viability  of  the  overall  ecology. 

Compound  1080  Is  a  chemical  toxicant 
used  by  tbe  Bureau  in  controlling  coyote 
numbers.  It  is  highly  lethal  In  small  amounts 
to  canlds  such  as  coyotes — less  so  to  other 
animals.  For  coyote  control,  it  Is  used  in 
meat  baits  placed  in  late  fall  and  picked  up 
In  early  spring.  Each  placement  Is  made  at 
the  request  and  approval  of  the  landowner 
or  land-managing  agency,  followed  by  a  de- 
termination of  need  by  the  Bureau.  All  sites 
are  clearly  marked. 

Compound  1080  Is  one  of  the  most  care- 
fully studied  toxicants  In  use  today.  Origi- 
nally discovered  In  the  mid-1800'8,  it  was 
studied  and  developed  internationally  by  the 
Public  Health  Service,  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, the  British  Commonwealth  Scientific 
Sanitary  Bureau,  and  others.  Bureau  vise  be- 
gan In  1944.  In  25  years  of  use,  It  has  not 
been  responsible  for  the  elimination  of  a 
single  species,  nor  the  reduction  of  any  non- 
target  populations.  Quite  obviously,  eradica- 
tion of  coyote  populations  has  not  occurred 
In  areas  where  It  Is  used. 

The  Washington  Post  article  contains  a 
number  of  gross  Inaccuracies,  one  of  which 
deserves  clarlflcatlon.  The  article  stated: 
"A  study  report  submitted  to  the  then 
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Interior  Secretary  Stewart  Udall  in  1964  rec- 
ommended against  the  use  of  1080  poison." 

Precisely  the  opposite  is  true.  The  refer- 
ence is  to  a  study  submitted  in  1964  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  by  the  "Leopold 
Committee,"  consisting  of  Dr.  A.  Starker  Leo- 
pold, Chairman  and  distinguished  wildlife 
biologist  of  the  University  of  California;  Dr. 
Ira  N.  Oabrlelson,  then  President  of  the 
Wildlife  Management  Institute;  Mr.  Thomas 
L.  Kimball,  Executive  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Federation;  Dr.  Clarence  Cot- 
tam,  Director.  Welder  Wildlife  Poiuida.tlon; 
and  Dr.  Stanley  A.  Cain,  Ecologlst  with  the 
University  of  Michigan.  This  blue-ribbon 
Committee  reviewed  carefully  the  use  of  1080 
and  pointed  out  problems  which  result  from 
violations  of  regulations.  Nevertheless,  It 
concluded : 

"However,  if  regulations  for  the  placement 
and  treatment  of  1080  stations  are  strictly 
followed,  we  agree  .  .  .  that  it  is  perhaps  the 
most  efficient  and  one  of  the  least  damaging 
methods  of  coyote  control  in  open  lands  of 
the  western  United  States." 

Following  through  on  the  findings  of  the 
Leopold  Committee,  regulations  on  the  use  of 
Compound  1080  have  been  tightened.  Tbe 
policy  and  regulations  are  being  strictly  en- 
forced. 

The  Bureau  Is  carrying  out  a  responsible 
program,  directed  by  law.  We  shall  carry  out 
this  and  other  programs  in  a  professional 
manner. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  S.  OorrscHAUc, 

Birector. 


MIDLAND  GLASS   HONORED  FOR 
ANTIPOLLUTION  DRIVE 


HON.  JOHN  T.  MYERS 

or  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  IS.  1970 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my 
honor  last  weekend  to  observe  firsthand 
the  commitment  of  a  major  industry  in 
the  Seventh  Congressional  District  of 
Indiana  to  this  Nation's  antipollution^ 
campaign. 

The  occasion  was  the  kickoff  of  the 
antilitter  recycling  program  of  the  Mid- 
land Glass  Co.,  of  Terre  Haute.  Ind. 
Public  response  was  overwhelming  with 
more  than  1,500  persons  delivering  72,- 
261  glass  bottles  which  will  be  melted 
and  reused  in  the  manufacturing  of  new 
bottles. 

People  of  all  age  groups  participated  in 
the  cleanup  drive  which  Midland  in- 
itiated in  response  to  President  Nixon's 
state  of  the  Union  appeal  to  improve^ 
the  natural  quality  of  the  American  en- 
vironment and  to  concentrate  research 
efforts  to  develop  systems  that  will  result 
in  recycling  of  packaging  materials. 

Most  impressive  to  me  was  the  num- 
ber of  young  people  who  took  part  in 
this  drive  to  attack  that  segment  of 
solid  waste  disposal  which  relates  to  the 
tons  of  litter  we  find  along  our  highways, 
streets,  and  public  areas.  If  we  can  im- 
press this  generation  with  the  fact  that 
individuals  are  major  offenders  in  the 
Nation's  pollution  problem,  then  I  be- 
lieve we  are  on  the  road  to  solving  this 
problem. 

The  pollution  of  our  environment  is  a 
matter  of  national  concern  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  an  obligation  to  set 
and  enforce  the  highest  standards  of 
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Ix>llution  control.  At  the  same  time,  the 
States,  communities,  industry,  and  each 
citizen  must  play  a  role  in  pollution  con- 
trol. 

Midland  Olass  has  voluntarily  initiated 
a  program  which  would  become  manda- 
tory for  all  Industry  under  legislation 
1  have  proposed.  H.R.  16110. 1  hope  other 
industries  will  follow  Midland's  lead  in 
this  effort  to  make  America  a  better 
place  in  which  to  live. 

An  explanation  of  the  Midland  Olass 
Co..  Inc.,  program  and  the  results  of  the 
first  antilitter  campaign  are  outlined  in 
the  following  statement  prepared  by  Mr. 
H.  J.  Keefe.  manager  of  the  Terre  Haute 
plant  of  Midland  Olass : 

Tmx  HAim. — Midland  01«m  Company 
yesterday  announced  a  program  to  recycle 
the  tjrpe  of  glasa  used  In  convenience  pack- 
aging of  beer  and  soft  drinks. 

William  Ware.  Bildland  Olass  Company's 
director  of  Ctovemment  Industry  relations, 
■aid  the  recycle  program  Is  his  company's 
Immediate  response  to  President  Nixon's  re- 
cent State  of  the  Union  appeal  to  Improve  the 
natural  quality  of  the  American  environment 
and  to  concentrate  Msearch  efforts  to  de- 
velop systems  that  wll^  result  In  the  recycling 
of  packaging  materia: 

Mr.  Ware  said  thatl  "glass,  besides  being 
one  of  the  oldest  of  packaging  materials,  Is 
also  Ideally  suited  to  recycling". 

The  glass  will  be  recycled  by  reducing  beer 
and  soft  drink  bottles  to  crushed  glass,  known 
as  cullet,  and  remelted  In  the  glass  furnaces 
as  a  raw  material. 

The  Midland  Olass  Anti-Utter  Recycling 
Program  U  designed  to  attach  that  segment 
of  solid  waste  disposal  which  relates  to  the 
highway  and  the  community  outdoors. 

Mr.  Ware,  citing  research  of  "Keep  America 
Beautiful.  Inc.".  said  that  highway  litter  Is 
made  up  of  59  per  cent  paper,  16  per  cent 
metal  cans,  S  per  cent  plastic,  and  6  per  cent 
glass  containers. 

It  was  also  pointed  out  that  every  American 
Is  capable  of  producing  between  three  quar- 
ters of  a  ton  to  one  ton  of  solid  waste  per 
year,  and  this  figure  Is  Increasing  at  a 
steady    rate. 

The  Midland  Glass  Recycling  Program  of- 
fers one  practical  method  to  control  and  bal- 
ance the  Influence  of  glass  In  waste  while 
restoring  a  natural  resource  of  glass  as  a 
modem  packaging  material. 

People  will  be  able  to  bring  In  beer  and 
soft  drink  bottles  of  the  non-ret\irnabIe  con- 
venience type  for  reclamation.  Midland  will 
pay  one  half  cent  for  the  small  size  bottles, 
up  to  and  Including  16  ounce  capacity,  and 
one  cent  for  the  family  size  bottles,  ranging 
In  capacity  from  17  ounces  thru  32  ounces. 

In  addition  to  receiving  cash  payment  for 
bottles  delivered  to  the  Midland  plants,  per- 
sons coming  to  the  Collection  Center  will 
also  have  an  opportunity  to  win  a  Sweep- 
stake Prize  and  a  Orand  Prize  for  the  great- 
est value  of  glass  bottles  brought  to  t^e 
Center  on  each  Clean-up  Day. 

The  first  clean  up  day  brought  over  1,600 
people  of  Midland's  parking  lot.  Lads  and 
lassies  from  6  to  60  brought  their  bottles 
In  for  reclamation.  Midland  paid  one  half 
cent  for  containers  up  to  sixteen  oiuices  and 
one  cent  for  each  container  of  seventeen 
ounces  or  larger.  The  total  number  of  bot- 
tles purchased  from  the  public  was  73.316 
which  was  more  than  twice  the  expectations 
of  Midland  officials. 

E^veryone  that  participated  was  eligible  for 
prizes.  The  Orand  Prize,  which  was  a  (60.00 
Savings  Bond,  went  to  the  Terre  Haute  Boys 
Club.  The  youths  from  this  organization 
brought  In  over  7,100  bottles. 

Two  additional  $50.00  Savings  Bonds  went 
to  Mary  Tuttle  and  Racbael  Ballard.  A  boys 
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bicycle  went  to  Harold  Kelley  of  Terre  Haute. 
This  lad  personally  brought  In  4,113  bottles. 
A  girls  bicycle  went  to  Mary  Hlllman  of  Terre 
Haute  who  brought  her  bottles  to  the  plant 
In  a  little  red  wagon.  She  made  several 
trips  throughout  the  day. 

Midland  Glass  wants  to  express  their  thanks 
and  gratitude  to  all  the  youth,  fraternal, 
civic  and  religious  groups  and  Individuals 
that  contributed  their  time  and  efforts  to 
make  this  a  very  successful  event. 

Since  the  program  was  accepted  so  weU  by 
the  Community,  another  clean-up  day  has 
been  scheduled  for  May  16,  1970.  Midland 
hopes  that  other  manufacturers  will  get  on 
the  band  wagon  and  set  up  similar  recycling 
programs  In  order  that  we  can  make  this  a 
cleaner  and  better  America. 

"Many  charities  and  civic  organizations 
may  well  find  this  program  to  be  an  excellent 
method  for  raising  funds",  he  said. 

When  the  program  has  proved  successful 
and  Is  operating  smoothly.  Midland  Glass 
plans  to  extend  the  CllSwood  &  Terre  Haute 
concept  to  Its  other  plant  at  Shakopee,  Minn. 

"While  convenience  glass  containers  ac- 
count for  a  minor  part  of  the  total  en- 
vironmental quality  problem,  we  at  Midland 
Olass  feel  that  If  our  Industry  can  contribute 
In  developing  systems  to  recycle  convenience 
glass  packaging,  other  Industries  will  be 
encouraged  to  join  this  effort  for  a  cleaner, 
better  America". 


April  15,  1970 


MINNESOTA     SOYBEAN     OROWERS 
GET  OOVERNMENT  BACKINO 


HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  IS.  1970 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  good 
friend.  Clarence  D.  Palmby,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  recently  gave 
a  most  Interesting  speech  in  Mankato, 
Minn.,  on  the  changing  soybean  situa- 
tion. The  occasion  was  Minnesota  Soy- 
bean Orowers  Day. 

In  his  talk.  Mr.  Palmby  stressed  the 
continued  intention  of  our  Government 
to  obtain  the  total  removal  of  the  im- 
port levy  being  charged  by  Japan  on  our 
soybeans.  In  fact,  our  Government  has 
already  been  successful  In  persuading  the 
Japanese  to  remove  half  this  restrictive 
levy,  effective  within  a  few  weeks. 

Also  pleasing  to  those  of  us  concerned 
for  the  future  market  of  this  Important 
U.S.  crop  was  Mr.  Palmby's  renewed 
pledge,  on  behalf  of  the  Oovemment,  to 
defend  the  right  of  U.S.  soybean  grow- 
ers to  sell  in  the  Common  Market  na- 
tions of  Europe  without  trade  barriers. 

I  insert  Mr.  Palmby's  entire  speech  at 
this  point  in  the  Congressional  Rkcoko: 
We  Keep  Chancing 

Perhaps  the  ultimate  measure  of  a  Mlnne- 
sotan's  devotion  to  home  Is  the  degree  of 
his  eagerness  to  return  here  In  February. 
At  least,  that  Is  what  some  of  my  Wash- 
ington friends  think.  It  may  be  true  that 
only  a  native  of  the  upper  Midwest  can 
fully  appreciate  the  place  of  winter  In  the 
harmony  of  things.  A  poet  has  said  that 
winter  Is  the  mother  of  spring,  and  when 
spring  foUows  a  Minnesota  winter  you  can 
be  sure  It  Is  really  official. 

I  am  delighted  to  be  here.  It  Is  a  per- 
sonal pleasure  for  me  to  have  a  part  In 
Minnesota  Soybean  Orowers  Day. 

Not  only  Is  this  my  home  county.  It  U 


a  part  of  the  Congressional  District  of  An- 
Cher  Nelsen — a  good  friend  of  agriculture 
and  all  of  us. 

Tou  particularly  do  me  honor  by  afford- 
ing me  the  c^portunlty  to  talk  about  soy- 
beans, a  crop  that  contributes  much  to  the 
better  life  for  many  around  the  world. 

Choice  foods  which  In  one  way  or  another 
are  derived  from  soybean  products  are  al- 
most endless  in  number.  Because  of  this, 
I  wish  to  exercise  a  great  amount  of  lati- 
tude In  talking  about  several  things  which 
I  choose  to  entitle  "We  keep  changing". 

Consider  for  a  moment  the  oil  derived 
from  the  soybean.  Compare  consumption 
trends   with   competing   fats   and   oils. 

Over  the  past  10  years,  one  of  the  things 
that  impresses  Is  the  decline  In  the  use  of 
animal  fats,  and  the  general  rise  In  the  use 
of  vegetable  oils,  particularly  soybean  oil. 

The  consumption  of  butter  In  the  United 
States  continues  to  decline.  The  per  capita 
consumption  dropped  from  around  7.5 
pounds  In  1960  to  5.6  pounds  in  1999.  There 
was  a  dramatic  drop  In  total  lard  consump- 
tion— from  11.1  pounds  per  capita  to  8.5 
pounds  per  oapfta.  There  has  been  a  modest 
rise  In  consumption  of  edible  tallow  In  the 
past  decade  (from  1.8  to  2.6)  but  not  nearly 
enough  to  offset  the  total  decline  In  total  use 
of  animal  fats. 

The  production  of  butter,  lard  and  edible 
tallow  In  this  country  totaled  4.4  billion 
pounds  In  1960.  By  1969,  output  had  fallen 
to  3.6  billion  pounds.  Thus  there  was  about 
a  billion  pounds  less  annually  of  butter, 
lard  and  edible  tallow  available  for  con- 
sumption at  the  end  of  the  decade. 

The  total  per  capita  consumption  of  edible 
vegetable  oil  and  animal  fats  In  the  United 
States  In  1969  totaled  51.6  pounds  as  com- 
pared to  45.3  pounds  In  1960.  Interestingly, 
the  per  capita  consumption  of  animal 
fats  decreased  to  16.6  pounds  In  1968  as 
compared  to  20.4  pounds  In  1960,  while  the 
vegetable  oil  per  capita  Intake  totaled  37.3 
pounds  In  1969  as  compared  to  28.5  pounds 
In  I960.  Soybean  oil  accounts  for  38.4  pounds 
of  the  vegetable  oil  portion  last  year  as  com- 
pared to  18.8  lbs.  In  1960. 

Total  production  of  edible  vegetable  oil 
rose  from  6.6  billion  pounds  In  1960  to  9.0 
billion  pounds  In  1969.  So  while  animal  fat 
production  was  down  nearly  a  billion  pounds, 
vegetable  oil  production  was  up  nearly  3.6 
billion  pounds. 

Various  factors  figured  In  these  changes. 

Cottonseed  oil  production  declined  with 
the  drop  In  cotton  production  of  recent 
years.  At  the  beginning  of  the  1960's  cotton 
production  was  running  at  14.3  million  bales. 
In  1969.  the  crop  was  10.1  million. 

The  drop  In  lard  production  Is  related  to 
the  higher  quality  of  meat-type  hogs  being 
produced.  If  you  look  at  USDA  grading  stand- 
ards for  hogs  today,  you  find  that  today's 
U.S.  No.  3  slaughter  hog  Is  quite  close  in 
appearance  to  what  we  thought  of  30  years 
ago  as  the  top  of  the  market.  No.  I  and  2 
hogs  are  of  a  much  leaner  type. 

The  drop  In  butter  production  Is  related 
to  the  long-term  trend  toward  the  substitu- 
tion of  margarine  on  the  family  table. 

So  It  Is  plain  that  we  are  In  a  period  of 
change  In  the  use  of  fats  and  oUs — as  In 
other  parts  of  the  agriculture  and  food  econ- 
omy. We  keep  changing. 

There  Is  an  overall  lncre«ue  In  the  use  of 
fats  and  oils.  And  an  increasing  share  of 
this  market  has  gone  to  vegetable  oils.  I  sus- 
pect that  the  general  Increase  In  the  use  of 
these  products  Is  In  part  a  refiectlon  of  the 
changing  eating  habits  of  Americans — 
change*  In  the  time,  the  place,  and  the  fre- 
quency of  eating. 

We  know  that  the  use  of  "snack-type" 
foods  has  gone  up  sharply.  A  Department  of 
Agriculture  study  a  few  years  ago  showed  a 
definite  rise  In  this  kind  of  consumption. 
This  seems  to  be  related  In  part  to  the  rising 
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percentage  of  young  people  In  the  popula- 
tion. Prom  my  observation.  I  would  suspect 
that  additional  factors  are  television  and 
professional  football.  We  no  longer  eat  three 
times  a  day;  eating  seems  to  be  a  continuous 
process,   especially   on   week-ends. 

A  similar  phenomenon  Is  the  growth  of 
the  so-called  "fast-food"  enterprises.  This  is 
the  volume  hamburger  stand,  the  chicken 
carryout,  the  roast  beef  sandwich  vendor, 
and  a  whole  range  of  enterprises  now  being 
promoted  by  entertainment  personalities  and 
sports  heroes. 

Between  1968  and  1969.  total  restaurant 
business  went  up  2.8  percent — not  a  startling 
figure.  But  restaurant  chains — and  many  of 
these  are  In  the  fast-food  category — Increased 
their  dollar  sales  by  18.7  perecnt  In  one  year. 
We  keep  changing. 
Now  let's  turn  to  soybean  meal. 
It  is  plain  that  Americans  are  eating  much 
more  meat  and  poultry  than  was  the  case  a 
few  years  ago.  And  what's  more,  consumers 
are  paying  less  for  these  choice  food  Items 
each  passing  month  on  a  trend  basis  in  rela- 
tion to  other  consumer  goods.  This  is  quite 
a  tribute  to  the  American  farmer — whether 
consumers  realize  It  or  not.  And  I  am  afraid 
they  do  not  realize  It. 

Between  1960  and  1969,  per  capita  con- 
sumption of  red  meat  In  this  country  rose 
from  161  pounds  to  183  pounds  with  a  rise 
in  beef  consumption  that  was  most  striking. 
Beef  consumption  per  person  went  up  from 
85  pounds  per  capita  to  110  pounds. 

The  consumption  of  poultry  also  went  up 
In  a  spectacular  way — from  35  pounds  In  1960 
to  48  pounds  m  1969 — a  rise  of  one-third. 
Thus  the  combined  consumption  of  meat  and 
poultry  went  up  from  196  pounds  to  230 
pounds  per  person  In  nine  years.  The  aver- 
age American  is  eating  a  higher  quality  pro- 
tein diet  than  ever  before,  by  far.  We  keep 
changing. 

The  steady  upgrading  of  diets  In  America 
promises  continued  growth  in  opportunity 
for  fanners  who  produce  feedstuffs  and  ani- 
mal products.  To  Americans,  good  living 
means  meat  and  milk,  poultry  and  eggs,  and 
a  rising  population  with  rising  living  stand- 
ards means  opportunity  for  this  sector  of  ag- 
riculture. Good  living  also  seems  to  mean 
more  snacks — more  carryout  foods. 

The  same  influences  are  at  work  around 
the  world.  We  could  cite  trends  In  Japan,  in 
Korea,  In  Taiwan  that  add  up  to  growing 
markets  for  feed  Ingredients  and  vegetable 
oils — soybeans  to  you  I  Western  EMrope  con- 
tinues to  expand  per  capita  use  of  animal 
products,  although  the  Exiropean  Community 
shows  a  disturbing  tendency  towards  ration- 
ing high  protein  foods  via  the  price  tech- 
nique. But  this  Is  another  speech. 

Our  country  U  blessed  with  abundance  be- 
yond man's  imagination.  Of  all  our  abun- 
dance, however,  In  the  eyes  of  understanding 
farmers  around  the  world,  the  most  envied  is 
our  huge  volume  of  soybean  meal  for  poultry 
and  swine  rations. 

Broiler  producers  In  Rumania,  Czechoelo- 
vakla,  Russia,  Korea  and  in  an  almost  endless 
list  of  countries  all  over  the  world  would  like 
to  be  able  to  incorporate  exactly  the  right 
amount  of  high  quality  soybean  meal  In  feed 
formulas — the  correct  amount  to  make  pos- 
sible the  maxlmiim  of  broll«r  meat  per  ton  of 
feed. 

What  then  Is  the  soybean  situation  mid- 
way in  the  1969-70  marketing  year? 
The  situation  can  readily  be  stunmarlzed. 
United  States  soybean  producers  will  re- 
ceive a  record  level  of  dollars  for  the  1969 
crop. 

The  CCC  loan  rate  was  lowered  12.3% — 
trom  t2.50  per  bushed  for  #2  beans  In  1968 
to  $2.25  for  #1  for  1969. 

Prices  received  (national  average)  or  to  be 

i«celved  by  farmers  will  be  down  3  to  4% 

from  $2.43  per  bushel  in  1968  to  $3,33  or 

better. 

Total  disappearance  will  be  up  about  18% 
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from  946  million  bushels  In  1968  to  over  1.100 
million  in  1968. 

Total  dollars  received  up  13%  from  $2.3 
bUllon  to  $2.6. 

We  disappeared  87%  of  the  1968  crop  last 
year.  We  should  disappear  right  at  100%  of 
the  record  1969  crop  this  marketing  year. 
How  can  this  happen? 

Exports  of  soybeans  will  be  up  55  to  70 
mllUon  bushels  this  marketing  year— a  rec- 
ord annual  increase. 

Soybean  meal  exports  seem  to  be  increas- 
ing at  the  rate  of  about  16%  this  year. 

Domestic  crushing  is,  of  course,  moving  at 
an  all-time  high. 

The  availability  of  soybeans  In  the  United 
States  has  been  a  blessing  to  the  growing 
poultry  and  swine  industry  around  the 
world.  Without  the  availability  of  soybean 
meal  the  poultry  and  swine  industry  simply 
could  not  expand  in  the  manner  in  which 
it  has. 

The  lessened  competition  In  the  world  mar- 
ket from  Russian  sunflower  seed  and  oil  has 
naturally  contributed  to  the  strength  in  the 
world  oil  market. 

To  an  outside  observer,  it  would  seem  that 
the  pressure  from  within  Russian  for  more 
oil  in  the  diet  of  its  people  may  be  a  major 
factor  in  what  Is  taking  place  in  the  lack  of 
availability  of  sun  oil  for  world  commerce. 

The  present  healthy  movement  In  soybeans 
and  soybean  products  dare  not  allow  the 
United  States  to  relax  In  keeping  trade  chan- 
nels ojjen  Bj-oimd  the  world. 

Japan  will  be  encouraged  to  do  away  with 
the  Import  levy  on  our  soybeans.  Half  of 
this  levy  is  now  schedtiled  to  be  removed  on 
April  1.  Particularly,  in  the  light  of  trade 
balances  between  the  two  countries.  Japan 
will  be  tirged  to  remove  the  balance  of  the 
levy — and  at  an  early  date. 

While  the  EEC  has  recognized  our  right  to 
supply  soybeans  duty-free  to  the  Commu- 
nity, we  dare  not  relax  In  our  determination 
to  have  this  right  respected  in  the  future. 
Soybeans  have  enjoyed  a  growth  market  sit- 
uation m  Europe  not  unlike  small  European 
cars  have  enjoyed  a  growing  market  in  the 
United  States, 

Crushing  margins  have  been  attractive  to 
soybean  processors  in  the  U.S.  during  this 
marketing  year.  Returns  to  swine  producers 
are  also  quite  satisfactory  and  have  been  for 
several  months.  This  is  the  American  system. 
Great  forces  are  at  work  in  our  Nation 
Influencing  the  buying  habits  of  housewivee. 
We  are  experiencing  a  greater  recognition 
and  Increased  expendlttire  aimed  at  the  lower 
income  groups  in  our  Nation.  These  programs 
are  felt  in  the  market  place. 

The  programs  and  the  expenditures  offer 
opportunities  to  those  involved  in  the  food 
Industry — and  you  are  all  Involved  in  that 
Industry. 

Profits  or  operating  margins  attract  capi- 
tal. You  may  be  sure  that  soybean  processing 
capacity  in  this  Nation  will  expand.  Plant 
equipment  will  also  be  made  more  efficient. 
Likewise,  we  shall  see  more  capital  invest- 
ment fiow  Into  commercial  hog  production. 
I  mention  these  two  because  each  Industry 
in  Its  own  way  Is  of  great  Interest  to  soy- 
bean producers.  Soybean  crushers  like  swine 
producers  have  a  habit  (after  experiencing 
favorable  returns)  of  over-expanding  and 
tightening  their  margins. 

It  shoxild  always  be  remembered  that  the 
capacity  to  produce — the  capacity  to  proc- 
ess— is  determined  by  the  level  of  capital 
investment  flowing  Into  production  machin- 
ery. 

The  prosperity  of  your  soybean  Industry 
Is  affected  by  the  situation  prvaillng  in  many 
other  industries.  Your  industry  is  affected  by 
world  events;  your  indiistry  is  affected  by 
the  ability  of  all  of  us  to  Influence  and  help 
shape  events  and  economic  trends  In  the 
world.  This  is  why  It  Is  good  that  you  con- 
sider the  broad  policy  queetdons  Influencing 
your  business.  It  Is  also  why  I  am  pleased  to 
have  been  with  you  today. 
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HON.  WILUAM  F.  RYAN 

or   NEW   TORX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  15,  1970 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  the 
public  has  become  aware  of  a  disease 
which  has  been  plaguing  young  children 
in  the  urban  ghettos  at  an  epidemic  rate. 

This  environmental  illness  is  lead 
poisoning.  It  affects  children  between 
the  ages  of  1  and  6  who  eat  chips  and 
pieces  of  paint  which  falls  from  the  walls 
and  ceilings  in  slum  housing. 

Symptoms  of  the  disease  are  so  .similar 
to  a  virus  or  flu  that  often  a  child  is  not 
taken  to  a  doctor  until  the  disease  has 
reached  serious  proportions.  When  it  gets 
to  this  stage,  lead  poisoning  can  result 
In  mental  retardation,  epilepsy,  cerebral 
palsy,  brain  damage,  and  even  death. 

I  have  introduced  three  bills  aimed  at 
combating  this  needless  childhood  dis- 
ease. This  legislation  has  been  reintro- 
duced several  times  to  include  some  20 
cosponsors.  Senator  Edward  Kennedy 
has  introduced  similar  legislation  in  the 
Senate  with  19  cosponsors. 

H.R.  9191— HJl.  13256  and  HJl.  14736 
with  cosponsors — establishes  a  fund  in 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  from  which  the  Secretary 
can  make  grants  to  local  governments  to 
develop  programs  to  identify  and  treat 
individuals  afiSicted  with  lead  poisoning. 

H.R.  9192— H.R.  13254  and  HJl.  14735 
with  cosponsors — authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
to  make  grants  to  local  governments  to 
develop  programs  designed  to  detect  the 
presence  of  lead-based  paints  and  re- 
quires that  owners  and  landlords  remove 
it  from  interior  walls  and  surfaces. 

H.R.  11699— H.R.  13255  and  14734  with 
cosponsors — requires  that  a  local  govern- 
ment submit  to  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Eteveloranent  an  effective  plan 
for  eliminating  the  causes  of  lead-based 
paint  poisoning  as  a  condition  of  receiv- 
ing any  Federal  funds  for  housing  code 
enforcement  or  rehabilitation.  It  also  re- 
quires that  the  plans  be  enforced. 

I  am  inserting  in  the  Congressional 
Record  an  article  by  Miss  Martha  Fisher, 
which  appeared  in  the  February  issue  of 
the  Journal  of  Housing.  Entitled  "Lead 
Poisoning  in  Children,"  It  traces  the 
problem  of  lead  poisoning  and  the  at- 
tempts to  prevent  and  combat  the 
disease. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  this  arti- 
cle. We  have  the  power  to  do  something 
about  this  disease.  We  have  the  means, 
the  present  pending  legislation,  to  do 
something  about  the  disease. 

We  must  all  support  this  attempt  to 
stop  this  needless,  environmental  hazard. 
The  article  referred  to,  follows: 

IiBAO    POXSONINO   IN    CHILDKXN 

(By  Miss  Martha  Flaher) 
So  began  a  report  prepared  by  Baltimore 
health  officials  in  1952.  Eighteen  years  later, 
delegates  protesting  policy  statements  at 
NAHRO's  1969  national  conference  raised  the 
question:  "Where  doee  NAHRO  stand  on  the 
lead  poisoning  epidemic  that  Is  crippling  the 
children  of  America's  sliuns — the  slums  otir 
programs  have  faUed  to  eUmlnftte,  tiie  alums 
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our   prognuns   sometimes   help   to   create?" 
(see  1969  Jottxnal  No.  10.  page  530). 

Statistics  that  measure  the  IncldAice  of 
lead  poisoning  and  back  up  the  "epidemic" 
charges  are  difficult  to  obtain  and  are  gener- 
ally eatlmates  projected  from  the  inadequate 
quantity  of  factual  data  now  available.  This 
lack  of  statistics  does  not  reflect  a  mere  lack 
of  records  but  many  years  of  undlagnoeed. 
untreated  lead- poisoned  children,  almoat  ail 
of  whom  have  been  residents  of  deteriorated 
housing  painted  long  ago  with  lead-baaed 
paint.  During  these  many  years,  even  thou^ 
lead  poisoning  Is  considered  a  completely  pre- 
ventable disease,  little  public  attention  has 
been  given  to  these  poisoned  children  or  to 
the  hazards  of  the  environments  in  which 
they  live. 

Then.  In  March  1968.  a  conference  was  held 
at  Rockefeller  University  In  New  York  City 
for  the  purpose  of  exploring  the  problem  of 
lead  poisoning.  This  conference,  sponsored 
by  the  New  York  Scientists'  Committee  for 
Public  Information  and  several  other  groups 
of  local  scientists  and  health  officials,  and 
attended  by  health  officials  from  various 
parts  of  the  country,  appears  to  represent  the 
first  anti-lead  effort  to  receive  widespread 
national  recognition.  It  was.  of  course,  pre- 
ceded by  several  local  experiences  in  fighting 
lead  poisoning  and  by  a  nimiber  of  private 
and  locally  sponsored  studies  aimed  at  find- 
ing answers  to  the  numerous  questions  that 
surround  the  lead  Issue.  Elspeclally  in  the  last 
three  years,  neighborhood  groups  and  pro- 
fessionals In  a  numt>er  of  cities  have  become 
increasingly  active  In  working  for  public  sup- 
port of  programs  for  lead  elimination  or 
health  care  for  lead  poisoned  children.  But 
few  of  these  efforts  appear  to  have  spurred 
any  general  awareness  or  Interest  In  the 
"silent  epidemic"  of  lead  poisoning  .  .  .  until 
the  New  York  conference  last  spring. 

In  the  months  following  that  conference, 
the  amount  of  attention  that  has  been  fo- 
cused on  the  lead  poisoning  Issue  has  brought 
it  recognition  as  a  national  problem  requir- 
ing the  country's  Immediate  efforts,  "niere 
are"  In  the  words  of  the  conference  report, 
"social,  economic,  legal,  and  technological 
barriers  to  eliminating  the  hazard,  but  as 
the  Conference  Chairman,  Or.  Rene  DuBols, 
said  In  summary:  "The  problem  Is  so  well 
defined,  so  neatly  packaged,  with  both  causes 
and  cures  known,  that  If  we  dont  eliminate 
this  social  crime,  our  society  deserves  all  the 
disasters  that  have  been  forecast  for  It." 
While  Dr.  DuBols'  words  were  harsh,  they 
are  not  out  of  line  with  the  senttmenta  of 
many  who  are  Involved  In  the  campaign  to 
eliminate  lead  poisoning.  In  the  eyes  of  most 
of  these  critics,  lead  poisoning  is  the  result 
of  neglect,  which,  regardless  of  past  ex- 
planations, they  find  Inexcusable.  It  Is  recog- 
nized that  further  medical  and  technical  re- 
search Is  needed  for  the  development  of  Im- 
proved means  of  fighting  the  anti-lead  battle; 
yet.  It  U  also  recognized  that.  In  spit*  of 
their  several  drawbacks,  there  are  methods 
now  available  that  have  been  proven  effec- 
tive. Most  critics  argue  for  the  Immediate 
Implementation  of  these  methods. 

Housing  Problem:  Above  all.  s[X>keamen  for 
anti-lead  groups  have  emphasized  that  lead 
poisoning  Is  a  housing  problem  and  that  the 
disease  will  continue  until  the  slum  condi- 
tions that  produce  It  have  been  eliminated. 
The  disease  begins  within  deteriorated  build- 
ings where  painted  surfaces  have  chipped 
and  peeled.  Small  children  who  live  In  such 
poorly  maintained  houses  and  who  suffer 
from  "pica" — a  craving  for  non-food  sub- 
stances, said  to  be  common  >m«wg  young 
children — become  attracted  to  the  loose 
paint,  which  U  often  sweetly  fUvored  with 
lead  acetate. 

Most  manufacturers  stopped  distributing 
Interior  palnu  with  more  than  1  percent 
lead  content  about  30  years  ago  and  the 
walls  and  woodwork  of  most  older  houses, 
whatever  their  condition,  have  sereral  lay- 
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era  of  lesd-free  paint  overlaying  old  lead- 
based  paints.  But.  once  these  many  layers 
are  chipped  or  begin  to  peel,  the  lead-free 
coverings  provide  no  protection  to  the  pica 
child. 

Dr.  J.  Julian  Chlsolm.  Jr.  of  Johns  Hop- 
kins University  estimates  that  Ingestion  of 
two  or  three  paint  chips  a  day,  over  a  three- 
month  period,  would  put  enough  of  the  old 
lead-based  paint  Into  a  child's  system  to 
cause  a  severe  Illness,  which  could  resiilt  In 
death  or  permanent  mental  retardation.  Of 
the  children  who  accumulate  enough  lead  to 
cause  severe  symptoms — normally  convul- 
sions and  sometimes  coma — 35  to  60  percent 
eventually  recover.  The  remaining  50  to  75 
percent  suffer  severe  brain  damage  or  die 
from  the  poisoning. 

Recently,  the  statistics  concerning  the 
number  of  poisoned  children  whose  lives 
are  lost  has  declined  with  the  use  of  new 
treatments,  which  displace  lead  In  the  blood 
with  calcium  and  free  the  lead  to  be  excreted. 
These  treatments,  however,  cannot  repair  any 
brain  damage  that  may  have  occurred  before 
the  child  was  seen  by  a  doctor.  A  citizens' 
committee  in  New  York  City  has  circulated 
a  poster  depleting  a  child's  coffin.  "Johnny 
Is  lucky."  the  poster  says.  "He  died." 

Many  children  who  have  consumed  dan- 
gerous quantities  of  lead  never  become  con- 
vulsive and  are.  therefore,  never  diagnosed 
and  never  treated.  Preliminary  symptoms  of 
lead  poisoning — stomach  cramps,  vomiting. 
Irritability — so  closely  resemble  milder  and 
more  familiar  childhood  diseases  they  are 
often  Ignored  or  Improperly  diagnosed.  At 
present,  there  Is  no  evidence  to  determine 
whether  these  milder  cases  of  poisoning  may 
also  result  In  brain  damage,  though  of  milder 
and  less  easily  detectable  extent.  If  such  is 
the  case,  then  the  level  of  learning  achieve- 
ment In  schools  In  heavily  leaded  neigh- 
borhoods, and  the  quality  of  the  society  In 
which  children  from  these  neighborhoods, 
once  grown,  attempt  to  participate,  may  be 
severely  reduced. 

A  few  cities  have  Initiated  antt-lead  pro- 
grams m  an  attempt  to  halt  this  "social 
crime"  but,  until  recently,  all  such  programs 
have  concentrated  only  on  the  environmental 
aspects  or  only  on  the  medical  aspect  of  this 
two-sided  problem.  "No  city."  according  to 
Olenn  Paulson,  co-chairman  of  the  New  York 
Scientists'  Committee  for  Public  Informa- 
tion, "has  made  an  adequate  response." 

Baltimore  Has  Had  Program  Since  1935: 
Baltimore's  program,  the  oldest  In  the  coun- 
try. Is  generally  described  as  one  of  environ- 
mental treatment.  In  1935,  the  city's  bureau 
of  laboratories  began  offering  free  blood  lead 
determinations  to  phjrslclans  and  hospitals 
to  Insure  proper  diagnosis  In  lead  poisoning 
cases.  Since  that  time,  regulations  have  been 
adopted  forbidding  the  use  of  heavily  leaded 
paint  (above  1  percent  lead  content)  In  In- 
teriors. Massive  educational  programs  have 
been  undertaken  to  alert  both  parents  and 
physicians  of  the  sources  and  symptoms  of 
lead  poisoning  For  the  last  20  years,  a  full- 
time  nurse  has  been  employed  by  the  health 
department  to  visit  the  homes  of  children 
known  to  suffer  from  abnormal  lead  inges- 
tion and  to  gather  samples  of  paint  and 
plaster  to  be  tested  for  lead  content.  When- 
ever these  samples  are  found  to  contain  a 
dangerous  amount  of  lead,  the  landlord  Is 
required,  under  the  city  housing  code,  which 
prohibits  the  existence  of  any  health  hazard, 
to  strip  or  cover  all  painted  surfaces  within 
reach  of  a  child.  The  recommended  proce- 
dure Is  to  cover  all  wall  surfaces  with  wall- 
board  to  a  height  of  4  feet  and  to  scrape  and 
repaint  above  that  height.  Woodwork.  In- 
cluding window  sills,  must  be  burned  or 
sanded  until  all  old  paint  has  been  removed 
and  Is  then  repainted. 

An  awareness  of  the  lead  hazard  and  a 
p<^C7  of  removing  lead  from  the  environ- 
ment has,  over  a  period  of  yean,  put  Baltl- 
mors  far  ahaad  of  most  dtlss  in  reduelnf 
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the  Incidence  of  lead  poisoning.  But  critics 
of  Baltimore's  efforts  believe  the  city  should 
do  more  than  It  has  under  the  present  pro- 
gram. A  few  observers  have  argued  for  more 
stringent  enforcement  of  almost  every  facet 
of  the  program.  Including  a  change  In  the 
covering  procedure  to  require  complete 
covering  or  removal  of  lead-based  paint  from 
all  wall  and  celling  surfaces.  Most  critics, 
however.  Indicate  satisfaction  with  the  city's 
environmental  treatment  efforts  but  propose 
the  addition  of  a  mass  medical  program  to 
search  out  and  treat  all  children  In  high-risk 
areas  who  may  be  suffering  from  undetected 
elevated  blood  lead  levels. 

Chicago  Started  Program  In  1968:  Chicago 
began  such  a  program  In  August  of  1966  and. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  number  of 
reported  poisoning  cases  increased  as  more 
testing  was  done,  the  city's  health  depart- 
n»ent  was  able  to  report  that  the  number  of 
deaths  attributable  to  lead  poisoning  has 
declined  steadily  from  14  In  1967  to  10  in 
1968  and  to  one  In  1969.  While  a  number  of 
cities  have  resisted  pressure  to  Inaugurate 
large-scale  screening  programs  on  the  basts 
that  present  testing  methods  are  Inadequate, 
Chicago  has  used  several  of  the  tests  that 
are  available  and  reports  satUfactlon  with 
an  atomic  absorption  testing  tmlt.  which 
yields  lead-level  determinations  from  blood 
samples.  The  Chicago  health  department  now 
has  two  of  these  units,  each  of  which  can 
test  up  to  1000  blood  samples  per  week, 
though  the  difficulties  Involved  In  collecting 
blood  samples  do  not  allow  the  department 
to  utilize  the  testing  units  to  full  capacity. 
Lead-level  tests  from  urine  samples,  which 
are  easier  to  collect,  are  generally  considered 
less  accurate  and  a  test  to  determine  lead 
levels  from  snippets  of  hair  has  not  yet  been 
perfected. 

In  addition  to  Its  child  screening  program. 
Chicago  has  moved  gradually — but  not  slow- 
ly— toward  the  Implementation  of  an  en- 
vironmental treatment  program.  In  January 
1969,  a  lead  paint  ordinance  came  Into  effect 
enabling  the  buildings  commissioner  to  re- 
quire an  owner  to  remove  or  cover  any  paint 
with  more  than  1  percent  lead  content.  To 
effectively  enforce  the  new  ordinance,  code 
enforcement  officials  were  carefully  informed 
of  the  significant  hazards  peeling  paint  pre- 
sented. At  the  same  time,  the  city's  health 
department  made  a  thorough  study  of  the 
techniques  and  equipment  used  In  Its  labo- 
ratories for  determining  lead  content  In  paint 
and  plaster  samples.  The  wet  chemical  proc- 
ess previously  employed  was  found  to  be  un- 
necessarily slow  and  the  decision  was  made 
to  employ  a  third  atomic  absorption  testing 
unit  to  test  these  samples. 

As  In  Baltimore,  the  health  department  In 
Chicago  has  combined  an  Intensive  educa- 
tional campaign  with  Its  medical  and  envi- 
ronmental programs  and  so  far  the  Chicago 
program  has  produced  encouraging  results. 
A  major  factor  in  the  success  of  the  Chicago 
program,  according  to  Assistant  Health  Com- 
missioner Edward  King,  has  been  the  will- 
ingness of  various  city  agencies  to  cooperate 
In  building  an  effective  program  for  the  elim- 
ination of  the  lead  poisoning  threat. 

Several  other  cities  have  made  a  variety  of 
attempts  at  establishing  anti-lead  campaigns 
but,  even  as  in  Baltimore  and  Chicago,  these 
programs  have  encountered  many  barriers 
and  many  critics. 

New  Haven  Takes  Action  In  1968:  In  the 
spring  of  1968.  the  New  Haven  city  coimcll 
passed  a  lead  paint  ordinance  prohibiting 
conditions  of  peeling  lead-based  paint  and 
the  city's  enforcement  agencies  promised 
their  full  support  to  make  the  elimination 
of  lead  poisoning  a  first  priority  program. 
Power  to  enforce  the  city's  housing  code, 
however.  Is  split  between  the  redevelopment 
agency's  division  of  neighborhood  Improve- 
ments, which  Inspects  hotiaee  In  renewal 
areas,  and  the  New  Haven  health  department, 
which  has  Jurisdiction  In  all  other  areas.  Re- 
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ports  from  various  sources  indicate  that  the 
need  for  coordination  between  the  efforts  of 
these  two  agencies  and  among  other  groujM 
In  the  city  has  presented  a  stumbling  block 
to  the  development  of  an  operable  program. 
In  addition,  the  city's  critical  housing  short- 
age has  been  a  severe  Impediment  to  the 
successful  enforcement  of  the  lead-free  hous- 
ing requirement.  As  In  many  cities,  officials 
fear  that  an  order  to  undertake  the  expense 
of  lead-covering  or  lead-removal  will  drive 
landlords  to  abandon  their  properties  and 
that,  once  the  tenants  are  removed  from  a 
building,  vandalism  will  put  the  property  In 
a  condition  that  is  beyond  repair.  Further, 
In  spite  of  efforts  to  move  with  strength 
against  the  lead  poisoning  problem,  city  em- 
ployees report  that  there  Is  not  enough 
money  for  the  Job.  Last  December,  the  health 
department  received  more  than  $15,000  In 
city  emergency  funds  to  conduct  a  mass 
screening  test  on  Inner  city  children.  The 
funds  have  enabled  the  health  department 
to  hire  additional  staff,  including  eight  part- 
time  neighborhood  workers,  who  travel  from 
door  to  door  talking  to  mothers  about  lead 
poisoning  and  the  screening  programs.  But 
there  is  still  no  money  for  educational  cam- 
paigning— an  element  of  the  programs  in 
Baltimore  and  Chicago  that  officials  in  those 
cities  have  considered  vital  to  their  success — 
and  the  emergency  funds  for  salaries  to  New 
Haven  neighborhood  workers  will  last  only 
until  June  1970. 

Rochester  Starts  1969  Pilot  Project:  In 
Rochester,  New  York,  cooperation  between  a 
number  of  local  agencies  Is  the  basis  of  a 
pilot  anti-lead  project  Initiated  last  Novem- 
ber. The  program  relies  on  conamunlty  aides 
working  out  of  neighborhood  centers  for  the 
identification  of  potential  lead  poisoning 
victims.  Questionnaires  completed  by  these 
aides  during  neighborhood  canvassing  indi- 
cate those  residences  In  which  both  lead  paint 
and  small  children  have  been  found.  This  in- 
formation is  referred  to  the  health  depart- 
ment, which  arranges  lead  teste  and  treat- 
ment, if  necessary,  for  the  Jeopardized  chil- 
dren, and  to  the  buildings  department,  which 
inspecte  the  properUes  to  verify  the  existence 
of  chipping  lead  paint  or  white  lead  putty. 
Housing  Inspectors  In  Rochester  perform 
paint  analysis  tests  on  locaUon.  using  a 
solution  of  sodium  sulfate.  If  the  existence  of 
peeling  lead  paint  Is  confirmed  by  the  hous- 
ing inspector,  the  landlord  Is  notified  and  is 
allowed  three  to  five  days  to  correct  the 
hazardous  situation.  In  a  case  of  non-com- 
pliance by  a  landlord,  the  buildings  depart- 
ment arranges  to  have  a  painting  crew,  main- 
tained by  the  local  poverty  agency,  perform 
the  repair  work  ordered  for  the  residence. 

Rochester's  regulation  prohibiting  peeling 
lead  paint  and  white  lead  putty  was  estab- 
lished In  March  1969  as  an  admlnlstraUve 
directive  clarifying  a  general  code  provision 
requiring  clean,  hazard-free  ceilings,  walls 
and  fioors.  As  with  the  New  Haven  lead  paint 
ordinance,  the  Rochester  directive  requires 
only  repainting  with  lead-free  paint  after 
peeling  surfaces  have  been  properly  prepared 
What  To  Do?  Many  lead  poisoning  experts 
quesUon  the  advisability  of  repainting  as  a 
means  of  eliminating  the  lead  source  of  a 
pica  child.  Obviously,  sanding  or  burning 
woodwork  surfaces  vmtil  all  old  paint  has 
been  removed  and  paneling  with  wallboard 
or  another  hard  material  entails  a  much 
greater  expense  than  merely  covering  the 
hazardous  lead  with  a  new  coat  of  lead-free 
paint.  For  most  cities,  presented  with  an  al- 
ready critical  shortage  of  housing,  the  fear 
that  landlords  will  abandon  their  properties 
rather  than  undertake  the  expensive  lead  re- 
moval projects  makes  repalnUng  an  attrac- 
tive alternative.  But.  the  probabUlty  that 
poor  maintenance  will  eventually  result  In 
the  re-exposure  of  the  same  leaded  surfaces 
diminishes  that  attraction.  In  addition,  rep- 
resentaUves  of  several  agencies  hold  that  for 
the  child  with  a  severe  case  of  pica,  or  for 


those  known  as  "chewers,"  repainting  may 
forestall  lead  ingestion  for  only  a  very  short 
time.  These  children  may  chip  the  new  paint 
or  chew  through  It  at  a  window  sill  or  door- 
way and  soon  arrive  at  their  original  lead 
source.  Almost  everyone  agrees  that  there 
is  a  great  need  for  an  Improved  technique 
for  covering  or  removing  the  old  lead  paint; 
the  point  of  disagreement  Is  over  the  choice 
between  those  ln:^>erfect  techniques  now 
available. 

New  York:  In  New  York,  as  In  New  Haven 
and  most  other  cities,  a  lack  of  adequate 
funding  has  severely  restricted  the  ability  of 
the  health  department  and  other  agencies  to 
conduct  comprehensive  anti-lead  programs. 
CrlOcs  of  New  York's  health  department, 
however,  have  accused  that  agency  of  com- 
pounding its  Ineffectiveness  by  combining  an 
unresponsive  attitude  with  its  financial  lim- 
itations. A  sum  of  money  for  the  anti-lead 
program  annoimced  In  May  1969  did  not  be- 
come available  until  last  November.  A  gift 
from  private  Industry  to  the  health  depart- 
ment of  200  test  kite  for  lead  content  in 
urine  samples  were  said  to  have.  In  essence, 
been  forced  upon  the  department  and  then 
were  given  away  to  a  nei^borhood  group 
most  insistent  on  their  use.  An  offer  from 
the  New  York  housing  authority  to  provide 
relocation  housing  for  families  of  poisoned 
children  was  seemingly  Ignored  by  the  health 
department,  though  the  authority  submitted 
more  than  200  requeste  for  verification  for 
lead  poisoning  cases.  Recent  reporte  from 
New  York,  however,  indicate  that  there  Is 
a  current  attempt  at  reorganization  of  the 
anti-lead  campaign;  that  at  least  15  new 
staff  members  have  been  hired  or  are  now 
actively  being  sought  to  work  on  the  pro- 
gram; and  that  the  department  Is  putting 
forth  ite  full  effort  In  an  attempt  to  acquire 
sufficient  funds  to  conduct  a  imlquely  ade- 
quate program. 

Growing  Efforte  to  Meeting  Problems:  The 
growing  interest  In  the  prevenOon  and  cure 
of  lead  poisoning  has  sparked  action  In  many 
other  cities.  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  have 
new  lead  paint  ordinances.  The  city  coun- 
cil in  St.  Louis  Is  currently  considering  antl- 
Icad  legislation  and  studies  are  being  made 
to  determine  the  extent  of  lead  poisoning  in 
that  city.  In  the  DUtrict  of  Columbia,  the 
mayor  has  been  presented  with  a  memoran- 
dum outlining  proposed  changes  to  the  city's 
r^houslng  regulations  that  would  enable  the 
city  to  require  paint  removal  from  leaded 
houses  where  a  child  is  suspected  of  lead 
Ingestion.  In  addition,  the  D.C.  health  de- 
partment is  working  with  the  local  poverty 
agency  and  several  hospitals  with  the  hope 
of  establishing  a  pilot  volunteer-based 
screening  project.  Statistics  obtained  through 
this  project  woiUd  be  used  to  demonstrate 
need  In  an  application  for  funding  to  conduct 
a  larger  scale  program. 

Congressional  Action:  On  Capitol  Hill 
Congressman  William  Ryan  (D),  New  York! 
and  Senator  Edward  Kennedy  (D),  Massa- 
chusette,  sponsored  a  breakfast  last  fall  In 
conjunction  with  the  New  York  Scientlste' 
Committee  for  Public  Information  to  review 
Information  on  lead  poisoning  in  uib&n 
areas.  Since  that  Ume,  three  bills.  Intro- 
duced by  Representative  Ryan  have  been 
supported  by  19  other  Congressmen.  Two  of 
these  bills  would  provide  federal  funds  for 
local  programs  to  detect  and  treat  lead 
poisoning  and  to  eUminate  lead  paint  from 
old  houies.  The  third  would  prohibit  the 
granting  of  federal  rehabllitetlon  funds  to 
any  city  without  an  anu-lead  campaign  In 
the  Senate,  a  bill  introduced  by  Senator 
Kennedy,  Incorporating  proposals  of  the  first 
two  bills  drafted  by  Congressman  Ryan,  has 
the  backing  of  19  Senators. 

To  Simi  Up:  Lead  poisoning  in  children  is 
not  a  new  problem — nor  a  simple  one.  Pro- 
grams of  medical  treatment  can  only  be  stop- 
g^  measures  unless  they  are  accompanied 
by  extensive  lead -removal  efforte.  In  many 
dtles,  lead-removal  programs  cannot  be  con- 
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ducted  effectively  under  the  vague  provisions 
of  existing  housing  and  health  codes,  which 
frequently  prohibit  hazardous  conditions  but 
do  not  specifically  forbid  the  existence  of 
peeling  lead  paint.  Money  Is  needed  for  local 
programs  and  for  research  to  develop  im- 
proved techniques  of  detection  and  treat- 
ment of  poisoned  children  and  leaded  en- 
vlronmente.  And,  of  course,  new  housing  is 
also  needed. 

Twelve  years  ago  the  Jottrnal  reprinted  an 
article,  "Death  for  Children  Lurks  in  Walla  of 
Old  and  Run-Down  Housing,"  from  the  April 

1957  issue  of  Today's  Health,  a  publication 
of   the   American   Medical   Association    (see 

1958  JoTTKNAL,  page  69).  The  author,  Paul  J. 
White,  M.D.,  then  Assistant  Professor  of 
Clinical  Pediatrics,  Washington  University 
School  of  Medicine  and  Director  of  the  De- 
partment of  Pediatrics  of  the  Homer  G. 
Phillips  Hospital,  St.  Louis,  recalled  a  num- 
ber of  families  In  St.  Louis  who  had  moved 
from  residence  to  residence  in  an  attempt  to 
protect  their  children  from  lead  poisoning, 
only  to  find  more  and  more  peeling  paint  and 
chipped  plaster.  Dr.  White  predicted  at  that 
time  that  lead  paint  would  follow  these  fami- 
lies until  enough  low-cost  housing  could  be 
provided  to  accommodate  them.  "Until  many 
more  housing  projects  can  eliminate  the 
dangers  of  old  houses."  he  said,  "adequate 
corps  of  Inspectors  are  urgently  needed.  .  .  . 
The  ordinance  on  housing  standards  should 
prevent  future  slums."  By  mid-January  1970. 
the  St.  Louis  city  council  had  not  yert  passed 
an  ordinance  to  combat  conditions  of  peeling 
lead  paint.  In  other  cities,  the  legislative,  the 
medical,  and  the  housing  needs  required  to 
combat  the  silent  epidemic  have  been  ignored 
over  a  similarly  long  period. 

NEW    LEAD    TESTING    DEVICE    DEMONSTRATED 

A  new  x-ray  machine,  designed  to  detect 
the  presence  of  lead  paint  on  Interior  walls, 
was  demonstrated  in  New  York  on  February 
14.  When  placed  against  the  wall  of  an  upper 
West  Side  apartment  In  which  two  small 
children  had  contracted  lead  poisoning  last 
fall,  the  machine  registered  the  presence  of 
36  percent  lead  within  a  single  layer  of  paint. 
According  to  New  York  City's  deputy  health 
commissioner,  Frederick  R.  Kent,  who  was 
present  at  the  demonstration,  the  city  has 
agreed  to  buy  40  of  the  new  machines  for 
approximately  $4500  each. 

The  X-ray  machine  was  developed  by  Dr. 
Theodore  J.  Knelp  and  Dr.  Gerard  R,  Laurer 
of  New  York  University  Medical  Center  at  a 
cost  of  $50,000.  Ite  main  advantage  will  be  Ite 
ability  to  yield  an  instant  lead  analysis.  The 
lead  detection  process  previously  used  by  the 
New  York  health  department  required  as 
much  as  five  days  to  complete  and  could  only 
be  performed  In  a  laboratory. 

The  new  machine,  however,  may  also  have 
drawbacks.  According  to  an  official  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare in  Washington,  D.C,  some  limitations 
on  ite  use  are  anticipated  because  of  the 
problem  of  radiation  exposure  to  Inspectors 
conducting  lead-determination  teste.  In  addi- 
tion, the  two  parte  of  the  machine  used  in 
the  New  York  demonstration  comt  to  a  total 
of  almost  40  pounds.  More  compact  ma- 
chines, however,  are  now  being  produced  by 
Canberra  Instrumente,  a  Oonneotlcut  con- 
cern. 
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Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  I^Jeaker.  I  recenUy 
had  the  privilege  with  19  other  Mem- 
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bers  of  Congress,  of  attending  an  In- 
formal hearing  on  the  needs  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  sponsored  by  the  D.C. 
Coalition  on  National  Priorities  and  Lo- 
cal Needs.  Under  the  able  cochairman- 
ship  of  former  District  of  Columbia  City 
Council  Chairman  John  Hechlnger  and 
the  Rev.  Charming  Phillips,  this  hear- 
ing explored  in  depth  the  relationship 
of  the  needs  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia to  our  current  national  priorities. 
Those  called  to  testify  by  the  coalition 
spoke  for  a  wide  variety  of  unmet  needs 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  including 
housing,  air  pollution  control,  education, 
health  care,  and  crime  control. 

It  is  particularly  appropriate  that  the 
transcript  of  the  coalition's  hearings  ap- 
pear in  the  Congressional  Recoro  at  this 
time  in  view  of  two  proposals  before  the 
House  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
Ixunbia.  on  which  I  serve.  These  proposals 
would  provide  for  a  nonvoting  delegate 
for  the  District  and  establish  a  Charter 
Commission  to  explore  the  question  of 
home  rule  for  the  District.  While  the 
catalog  of  immet  needs  in  the  District  is 
mammoth,  the  one  theme  that  persisted 
through  the  coalition's  hearings  was  the 
desire  of  the  citizens  of  the  District  to 
confront  and  devise  solutions  for  their 
own  problems.  More  than  anything  else 
the  record  of  the  coalition's  hearings 
stands  as  an  indictment  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  for  its  failure  to 
provide  redress  for  the  grievances  of  the 
1  million  TJS.  citizens  who  reside  in  the 
District. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia,  I  was  keenly 
impressed  by  the  quality  of  the  testi- 
mony at  the  coalition's  hearing.  I  might 
point  out,  Mr.  Speaker,  tiiat  in  the  pe- 
riod I  have  served  on  the  District  Com- 
mittee none  of  those  who  testified  before 
the  coalition  hearing  appeared  before 
our  committee.  If  we  are  to  be  charged 
with  overseeing  the  affairs  of  the  Dis- 
trict, it  seems  to  me  that  at  the  least  we 
must  listen  to  voices  such  as  those  raised 
at  the  coalition  hearing.  I,  therefore, 
coimnend  to  the  attention  of  all  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  the  transcript  of  the 
hearing: 

D.C.  CoAunoif  ON  Natiomai.  PuoBzms  and 
LocAi.  Nmts 

Hearing.  December  12,  1999,  Room  2175, 
Raybum  Building. 

OOCHAnSCBf 

Hon.  John  W.  HeciUnger.  former  Chairman. 
District  of  Columbia  City  Council. 

Rev.  Channlng  Phillips,  Democratic  Na- 
tional Oommltteeman  for  the  Dlatrlct  of 
Columbia. 


Ur.  Robert  Benaon.  Aaslatant  to  the  Presi- 
dent, the  TTrfoan  Coalition. 

Dr.  Martin  Shargel,  President.  Houae  Staff 
Organization,  District  of  Columbia  General 
Hospital. 

Mr.  Julius  Hobson,  Member,  Dlatrlct  of 
Columbia  Board  of  BducaiUon. 

Rev.  David  Eaton.  Vice-chairman,  Mayor's 
EoooMnlc  Developfnent  Committee. 

Mr.  John  Delaplaln.  Economist.  Mayor's 
Economic  Development  Committee. 

Mr.  Bruce  Tenls,  Chairman,  District  of 
Oolumbla  Demoertale  Oantni  OommlttM. 

Rev.  Walter  Fatmtroy,  Director,  Model  la- 
ner  Cities  Community  Organlsatloo. 

Mr.    John    Winder.    KncnttTe    Direofeor. 
MetoopoUtan  Waablngton  OMOltloo  (Or  < 
Air. 
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Dr.  George  Wiley,  Director.  NaUonal  Wel- 
fare Rlghu  Organization. 

Mr.  Ricky  Lyons.  Stiident,  Western  High 
School. 

Mr.  Monty  Freeman,  Student,  Western 
High  School. 

fMr%tuwmM   or    CONGKXSS 

Presiding:  Rep.  Donald  Fraser  of  BCnne- 

sota. 

Rep.  Brock  Adams  of  Washington. 

Rep.  Jonathan  Bingham  of  New  York. 

Rep.  Edward  Boland  of  MassachusetU. 

Rep.  Phillip  Burton  of  California. 

Rep.  James  Gorman  of  California. 

Rep.  William  Hathaway  of  Maine. 

Senator  Harold  Hughes  of  Iowa. 

Rep.  Andrew  Jacobs  of  Indiana. 

Senator  Edward  Kennedy  of  Massachusetts. 

Rep.  Edward  Koch  of  New  York. 

Rep.  Peter  Kyros  of  Maine. 

Rep.  Allard  Lowensteln  of  New  York. 

Senator  Walter  Mondale  of  KlinnesoU. 

Rep.  Robert  Nix  of  Pennsylvania. 

Rep.  Richard  OtUnger  of  New  York. 

Rep.  Henry  Reuss  of  Wisconsin. 

Rep.  William  Ryan  of  New  York. 

Rep.  Robert  Tlernan  of  Rhode  Island. 

Rep.  Jerome  Waldle  of  California. 
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Mr.  HxcHiNcca.  We  certainly  appreciate  the 
attention  that  you  have  given  our  call  to 
appear  before  you  as  the  D.C.  CoaUtlon  on 
National  Priorities  and  Local  Needs.  Know- 
ing you  as  friends  of  the  DUtrlct  of  Colum- 
bia, we  will  try  to  bring  to  you  this  morn- 
ing what  we  see  as  the  relationship  of  na- 
tional military  spending  to  our  local  needs. 

Since  the  beginning  of  1999,  the  concept 
of  reordering  of  national  priorities  has  made 
considerable  headway  In  the  United  States. 
Propelled  Initially  by  the  campaign  against 
the  ABM  here  In  Congress,  the  drive  for  a 
reordering  of  priorities  has  amassed  new  sup- 
port in  Congress  and  among  voluntary  or- 
ganizations. The  views  of  these  organized 
groups  are  beginning  to  be  reflected  In  the 
general  public.  The  Gallup  Poll,  for  example, 
estimated  In  August  that  62%  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  believe  the  government  spends 
too  much  on  the  military. 

Yet,  the  United  States — which  has  long 
possessed  the  military  power  to  destroy  the 
societies  of  any  combination  of  potential 
enemies — continues  to  spend  about  •80  bil- 
lion a  year  on  the  military.  Despite  the  first 
serious  effort  by  Congress  since  World  War  XI 
to  review  and  reduce  defense  expenditures, 
the  largest  single  slice  by  far  continues  to  go 
for  the  military  establishment  rather  than 
to  meet  b\unan  needs.  The  concept  of  re- 
ordered priorities  may  have  growing  support 
but  It  does  not  yet  have  the  political  muscle 
to  overcome  formidable  resistance.  The  mili- 
tary-Industrial complex  and  a  public  which 
is  largely  satisfied  with  the  status  quo  com- 
bine to  create  serious  resistance  to  change. 
The  need  now  Is  to  develop  throughout  the 
country  a  broadened  base  of  political  support 
for  the  concept  of  reordered  priorities.  Until 
this  broadening  takes  place,  the  forces  of 
change  will  not  prevail.  That  Is  the  purpose 
of  this  meeting  and  the  others  that  will  fol- 
low sponsored  by  the  Coalition  on  National 
Priorities  and  Military  Policy. 

The  report  of  the  Douglas  Commission  on 
National  Urban  Problems  Is  the  definitive 
work  that  spells  out  with  precision  the  needs 
of  all  of  our  cities.  And  for  those  who  deal 
with  urban  problems.  It  Is  the  Bible — an  ex- 
haxistlve  compilation  of  what  the  urban  crisis 
Is  and  what  Is  needed  to  confront  the  dec- 
adence that  will  surely  destroy  us. 

Yet  with  all  the  documenUtlon  In  this 
report,  the  recently  completed  report  of  the 
Commission  on  the  Causes  and  Prevention  of 
Violence,  and  countless  other  governmental 
and  private  studies,  this  nation  Is  allocating 


so  large  a  part  of  Its  resources  to  the  na- 
tional defense  that  we  are  unable  to  sustain 
the  high  promise  of  our  civilization. 

Social  Justice,  which  should  be  the  primary 
duty  of  a  nation  to  its  people,  has  become 
secondary  to  the  splrallng  arms  race.  Air 
pollution  that  fouls  our  atmosphere  and 
muck  coursing  the  river  banks  of  the  Poto- 
mac, and  even  our  land — tarred  over  at  a 
rate  of  36  square  miles  per  single  mile  of 
highway — are  held  hostage  to  unnecessary 
new  weapons  systems.  We  seem  to  produce 
nothing  In  greater  volume  than  garbage. 

Worcester,  Massachusetts  was  able  to  de- 
feat the  Installation  of  an  ABM  site,  but  we 
in  voteless  Washington  are  going  to  have  to 
live  and  love  the  ABM.  Do  you  know  that 
there  Is  more  being  spent  for  this  doubtful 
weapon  than  for  aid  to  education  of  any 
sort? 

In  my  term  as  Chairman  of  the  City  Coun- 
cil, what  most  depressed  me  was  the  ex- 
traordinary capacity  of  Congress  and  the 
local  establishment  to  allow  a  black  ghetto 
with  rat  Infested  slums,  decayed  housing, 
and  abominable  overcrowding  to  exist  within 
ten  blocks  of  the  White  House. 

Further,  the  District  of  Columbia  leads  the 
nation  with  the  highest  Infant  mortality 
rate,  except  for  Mississippi.  Washington  has 
the  unfortunate  distinction  of  being  the  city 
with  the  highest  gonorrhea  Infection  rate  In 
the  United  States.  Out  of  every  four  families 
one  will  have  an  Income  below  the  poverty 
level.  We  have  the  second  highest  syphllUs 
rate.  Out  of  every  five  children  receiving  wel- 
fare assistance,  two  are  Illegitimate.  Of  chil- 
dren In  the  9th  grade  here  In  the  nation's 
capltol,  only  one  out  of  three  will  graduate 
from  high  school.  Out  of  185  school  buildings 
In  the  District,  one  third  were  constructed 
before  World  War  I — a  situation,  I  must  say, 
that  was  not  helped  by  our  friend  Senator 
Proxmlre  cutting  (30  million  out  of  this 
year's  school  construction  request.  And  I 
could  go  on  and  on  and  on. 

Can  we  effectively  deal  with  these  prob- 
lems? The  answer  must  be  no,  not  without 
a  massive  infusion  of  money  taken  out  of  the 
military  spending  sector.  We  must  ask  If 
there  will  be  a  reordering  of  our  national 
priorities  If  the  war  In  Vietnam  should  cease. 
Daniel  Patrick  Moynlhan  says,  "there  will  be 
no  monies,  of  the  size  that  will  be  signifi- 
cant." Dr.  Moynlhan  is  correct  only  If  one 
assumes  continued  public  apathy  and  Con- 
gressional acquiescence  to  the  demands  of 
the  military.  The  force  with  which  we  make 
our  claim  will  determine  the  amount  of 
monies  allocated  to  our  needs. 

That  Is  why  we  are  here  today  and  simul- 
taneously m  40  other  cities  throughout  the 
nation.  Let  us  have  this  Town  Meeting  be  a 
strong  voice  leaving  no  doubt  In  the  minds 
of  Congress,  hopefully,  and  the  Executive 
that  the  American  city  must  be  saved.  For 
unless  It  is,  as  John  Gardner  said,  and  I 
quote,  "We  are  not  only  In  trouble  as  a 
nation,  we  are  In  trotible  as  a  species.  Man 
Is  In  trouble,  and  If  you  are  not  filled  with 
foreboding,  you  don't  understand  your  time." 

As  you  know,  Congressnutn  Fraser,  I  am 
co-ohalrlng  this  meeting  with  the  Rev.  Chan- 
nlng  Phillips,  and  I  would  like  to  ask  if  Rev. 
PhllUpe  would  call  the  first  witness,  I  wel- 
come the  presence  of  and  appreciate  that 
Congressman  Boland,  Congressman  Gorman, 
Congressman  Jacobs,  and  Congressman  Kyros 
thank  you  so  much  all  of  you  for  coming 
here,  and  we  hope  that  at  such  times  as  you 
wish  to  address  questions  to  either  Channlng 
Phillips  or  myself  that  you  will  interrupt 
either  the  speaker  or  the  proceedings. 

RepreeentaUve  Frasks.  I'd  like  to  ask  If 
copies  of  your  statements  will  be  available — 
It  would  be  most  helpful  If  we  could  have 
copies  of  the  statements. 

Reverend  PHnxips.  May  I  Just  add  my 
feelings  to  those  of  Mr.  Hechlnger  and  so  as 
not  to  delay  any  further  call  the  first  wit- 
ness. The  first  witness  tpat  we  are  hearing 
from  is  Mr.  Robert  Benson,  formerly  the  Spe- 
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clal  Assistant  to  the  ComptroUer,  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  currently  the  Assistant 
to  John  Gardner,  of  the  Urban  Coalition.  Mr. 
Benson  Is  a  graduate  of  the  Harvard  Business 
School  and  he  has  authored  numerous  arti- 
cles on  military  and  defense  spending. 

Mr.  Benson.  Thank  you  very  much.  Rev- 
erend PhUllpe.  Members  of  Congress,  ladles 
and  gentlemen,  today  we  gather  to  discuss 
local  needs  and  national  priorities — to  ex- 
amine the  relative  merits  of  competing  de- 
mands on  limited  and  precious  national  re- 
sources. If  this  nation's  priorities  today 
made  sense,  there  would  l>e  no  need  for  such 
a  session.  America's  priorities  today  are  not 
sensible.  Out  feUsh  for  physical  security 
against  outside  threats  is  excessive;  our  re- 
gard for  the  quality  of  life  and  the  provision 
of  human  opportunity  Is  undernourished. 

But  we  have  all  frequently  heard  and  em- 
ployed such  general  rhetoric  during  the  past 
year.  What  I  find  particularly  encouraging 
about  these  hearings  Is  that  by  moving  away 
from  rhetoric  to  a  specific  enumeration  of 
imtended  local  Ills,  we  force  a  measure  of 
accountability  on  the  Congress  and  the  Pres- 
ident. As  long  as  we  talk  solely  in  general 
terms,  our  pleas  are  easily  Ignored.  When 
men  as  knowledgeable  as  John  Hechlnger, 
Walter  Pauntroy,  and  Channlng  Phllllpe  lay 
out  the  problems  of  the  District  In  highly 
concrete  fashion  and  we  compare  the  merits 
of  spending  money  to  remedy  these  problems 
against  the  wasteful  way  much  Federal 
spending  Is  currently  being  squandered,  our 
case  becomes  much  harder  to  Ignore. 

As  a  citizen  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  I 
am  aware  of  many  problems  of  Inadequate 
social  services  and  physical  decay,  but  I  to- 
day leave  their  exposition  to  my  better  in- 
formed co-speakers.  I  do  know  one  thing 
however:  unlike  some  communities,  Wash- 
ington has  no  lack  of  Ideas  for  solutions  or 
win  on  the  part  of  local  leadership  to  face  up 
to  these  problems.  Otir  need  Is  for  more  dol- 
lars. 

That  comment  brings  me  to  my  own  role 
here  today.  I  have  been  asked  to  discuss  the 
broad  fiscal  parameters  surrounding  the 
backlog  of  urban  and  environmental  needs 
faced  by  the  nation,  with  particular  refer- 
ence to  responsibilities  for  securing  funds 
through  reduction  of  defense  spending. 

I  will  turn  to  defense  In  a  moment,  but  I 
would  be  remiss  In  not  commenting  first  on 
tax  policy.  The  most  spectacular  move  to- 
ward reordering  of  priorities  In  the  past  year 
has  emanated  from  Congress — and  It  Is  not 
encouraging.  T'he  House  has  passed  a  tax  bill 
ttiat  would  provide  billions  of  dollars  In  tax 
cuts  over  the  next  few  years,  and  the  Senate 
Is  greatly  expanding  that  Impact.  What 
started  out  as  a  well-intentioned  effort  to 
correct  serious  Inequities  In  our  tax  structure 
Is  developing  into  a  monster  which  promises 
to  reduce  federal  revenues  at  Just  the  time 
when  they  are  urgently  needed  to  solve  do- 
mestic problems.  John  Gardner  said  It  well: 
"Extra  dollars  In  the  consumer's  pocket  won't 
buy  him  an  adequate  police  force  or  good 
schools  or  clean  air  and  water.  Handing 
money  back  to  the  private  sector  Is  a  formula 
for  making  us — as  Individuals — richer  and 
richer  in  filthier  and  filthier  conununltlee, 
more  and  more  sated  with  consumer  goods 
in  an  unllvable  environment — Croesus  on  a 
garbage  heap." 

It  is  absurd  for  the  fattest,  richest  nation 
on  earth  to  assert  that  It  can't  afford  to  cope 
with  the  problems  that  are  tearing  at  its 
vitals.  We  can't  Indulge  In  such  hypocrisy 
and  continue  to  respect  ourselves.  We  must 
tax  ourselves  to  deal  with  what  alls  us. 

At  the  same  time  we  should  move  with  all 
possible  energy  to  reorder  national  priorities 
on  the  expenditure  side.  There  are  many 
points  at  which  money  might  be  saved.  If 
anyone  has  the  political  courage  to  do  It. 
Farm  price  and  income  supports  run  to  94 
billion  a  year.  Highways  cost  us  $4  billion 
a  year.  The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  the 
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Corps  of  Engineers  spend  about  $2  billion 
a  year.  And  there  is  now  talk  of  doubling  the 
maritime  subsidy  to  a  billion  dollars  a  year. 
One  could  list  many  other  examples  of  ex- 
pendlturee  that  at  the  very  least  deserve 
searching  reappraisal  In  the  light  of  desper- 
ately Important  priorities  of  the  moment. 

But  the  part  of  the  budget  that  most 
urgently  calls  for  oontlntUng  scrutiny  is  the 
defense  budget.  Of  the  $184  billion  the  gov- 
ernment is  paying  out  annually,  some  $80 
billion  go  for  defense  purposes.  Thanks  to 
vigorous  public  discussion,  the  Department- 
of  Defense  has  worked  to  reduce  that  figtire 
and  is  now  thinking  in  terms  of  $71  to  $73 
billion  for  the  1971  budget.  But  unless  very 
strong  public  pressure  continues,  the  de- 
mands of  the  military  will  be  re-asserted. 

Ten  months  ago  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisors  predicted  that  the  end  of  United 
States  involvement  In  Vietnam  would  bring 
a  "peace  dividend"  of  $22  billion.  On  August 
25,  Daniel  Moynlhan  reported  rather  wist- 
fully that  the  expected  ]>eace  and  growth 
dividends  "turned  out  to  be  evanescent  like 
the  morning  clouds  arovmd  San  Clemente" — 
there  no  longer  would  be  any  peace  divi- 
dend. Which  prediction  Is  correct?  Is  the 
peace  dividend  fact  or  fiction? 

Either  of  these  alternatives  could  prove 
correct.  Which  course  is  ultimately  pur- 
sued depends  purely  on  national  will  and 
purpose.  That  choice  will  affect  significantly 
the  quality  of  life  and  general  welfare  in 
the  United  States  over  the  next  decade.  I 
want  to  see  that  choice  made  In  the  direc- 
tion of  maximizing  national  security — and  I 
assert  strenuously  that  national  security 
will  be  maximized  by  creating  a  $22  billion 
peace  dividend,  thereby  implicitly  cutting 
defense  spending  from  the  $80  billion  level 
requested  this  year  by  the  Nixon  Admin- 
istration down  to  $58  billion. 

To  get  a  feel  for  these  choices  and  com- 
peting demands  on  limited  funds,  let's  make 
the  perhaps  rash  assumption  that  all  U.S. 
troops  will  be  withdrawn  from  Vietnam  by 
June,  1971  and  examine  the  1972  budget.  I 
might  point  out  that  since  Administration 
review  of  the  1971  budget  Is  now  virtually 
complete,  1972  Is  the  first  budget  we  still 
have  an  opportunity  to  substantially  affect. 

In  1972,  Federal  Government  revenues  will 
be  about  $220  billion.  What  demands  will  be 
placed  on  that  sum?  To  begin  with,  I  pru- 
dently suggest  the  need  for  about  a  $5 
billion  surplus  to  help  combat  the  continued 
inflation  which  Is  one  of  my  assumptions  and 
to  leave  sufficient  money  available  for  in- 
vestment In  housing  and  other  private 
needs.  Rises  In  population  and  prices  will 
Increase  the  cost  of  the  1970  package  of  do- 
mestic programs  to  $127  billion  by  1972. 
That  Is  the  price  of  theoretically  not  losing 
further  groimd  In  addressing  our  domestic 
ills.  The  key  question  then  becomes  how 
much  of  the  remaining  $88  billion  will  be 
sucked  up  by  defense  and  how  much  allo- 
cated to  new  domestic  ventures. 

If  the  Administration  is  allowed  to  have 
Its  way,  the  prospects  become  alarming.  I 
have  carefully  tried  to  sift  through  the 
rhetoric  of  Secretary  Laird  and  other  De- 
fense Department  spokesmen,  and  until  the 
last  two  months  they  consistently  claimed 
defense  spending  of  about  $79  billion  would 
be  required  In  FY  1972  even  assuming  our 
complete  dlsengeigement  from  Vietnam.  If 
a  full  volunteer  army  concept  were  adopted 
and  Implemented,  the  cost  would  rise  to 
about  $85  billion. 

This  would  leave  only  $3  billion  for  new 
domestic  ventures — not  even  enough  for  the 
new  income  maintenance  program  already 
announced  by  President  Nixon. 

How  can  a  so-called  "poet-war"  defense 
budget  of  $86  billion  be  possible  when  pre- 
Vletnam  defense  budgets  totalled  only  $50 
billion?  To  begin  with,  inflation  means  that 
the  same  forces  we  procured  for  $60  bU- 
Ilon  in  1965  would  cost  $67  billion  in  1972. 
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Add  on  military  modernization  requests;  new 
programs  like  the  Advanced  Manned  Stra- 
tegic Bomber,  a  super-hardened  missile, 
super-silent  submarines,  and  others;  and 
continue  programmed  acquisition  of  the 
multitude  of  new  aircraft,  tanks,  and  ships 
approved  this  year — you  are  up  to  $79  billion. 
The  volunteer  army  takes  you  the  rest  of  the 
way. 

This  explains  how  the  military  can  talk 
about  an  $85  billion  1972  defense  budget. 
It  does  not  begin  to  Justify  it.  Such  an  ex- 
planation begs  the  question  of  whether  these 
new  weapons  systems  are  really  required  to 
meet  expected  threats  to  our  national  secu- 
rity. It  also  fails  to  address  the  Issue  of 
whether  all  the  forces  procured  In  the  pre- 
war package  sUll  make  sense.  We  have  a  great 
tendency  to  focus  solely  on  the  new  pro- 
grams; the  old  programs  are  never  requisi- 
tioned to  determine  whether  their  purpose 
still  pertains  In  a  changed'polltlcal  and  tech- 
nological environment.  Neither,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  excellent  report  issued  last 
week  by  the  House  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, has  the  Congress  or  the  public  looked 
hard  at  management  inefficiencies  in  the  de- 
fense sector. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  here  to  offer  a  de- 
tailed examination  of  the  sinew  and  the  fat 
in  the  current  or  projected  defense  budgets. 
I  have  treated  this  subject  at  some  length  in 
recent  articles  in  Fortune  and  the  Washing- 
ton Monthly.  It  is  probably  sufficient  simply 
to  suggest  a  few  examples  and  to  restate  my 
basic  conclusions  which  are  that  most  of  the 
expected  modernization  and  performance  in- 
crease requests — about  $9  billion  worth — are 
unjustifiable;  that  at  least  $10  billion  worth 
of  outmoded,  no  longer  relevant  defense 
forces  could  be  safely  excised  from  those 
we  procured  prior  to  Vietnam;  and  that  $3 
billion  could  be  saved  by  improved  manage- 
ment efficiency  on  manpower  and  procure- 
ment. 

Let  me  pinpoint  my  concerns  with  a  few  il- 
lustrative questions  in  each  of  these  three 
areas.  First,  with  regard  to  modernization 
and  performance  increase  requests: 

Because  helicopters  have  proved  valuable 
In  fighting  guerilla  war  In  certain  kinds  of 
Vietnamese  terrain,  does  it  make  sense  to 
spend  a  billion  dollars  equlplng  all  18  Army 
divisions — even  those  prepared  to  fight  on  the 
open  terrain  of  Central  Europe — with  a  full 
complement  of  helicopters  on  top  of  their 
regular  equipment? 

Why  build  hundreds  of  F-14  and  F-16 
fighter  aircraft  at  $10-15  million  per  copy, 
involving  complex  electronics  gear  like  that 
which  hasn't  worked  reliably  in  recently  pur- 
chased hardware,  when  we  have  as  an  al- 
ternative a  simple,  uncluttered  $3  million 
per  copy  fighter  model  which  promisee  better 
performance? 

After  the  B-70  experience  showed  us  stra- 
tegic bombers  were  an  anachronism  In  a  mis- 
sile age,  why  repeat  that  folly  by  launching  a 
potentially  $15-20  billion  AMSA  program? 

Why  build  nuclear  carriers,  destroyers,  and 
frigates  at  nearly  twice  the  cost  of  conven- 
tionally powered  ships  when  the  only  advan- 
tages are  very  minor  increases  In  cruising' 
speed  and  range  of  the  fleet? 

Switching  over  to  outmoded,  no  longer 
relevant  defense  forces,  consider  these 
queries : 

Does  it  make  sense  to  maintain  and  mod- 
ernize a  15  attack  aircraft  carrier  fleet  at  an- 
ntial  operating  cost  alone  of  over  $3  billion 
a  year — more  carriers  than  all  the  rest  of  the 
nations  In  the  world,  friend  and  foe,  pos- 
sess— when  the  conventional  war  at  sea  sce- 
nario Is  no  longer  plausible  In  today's  nuclear 
age? 

How  rational  Is  it  to  maintain  a  fleet  of  6 
ASW  carriers  and  to  build  a  new  multl-bil- 
llon  dollar  airplane  to  put  on  them  when 
performance  studies  show  that  the  cheaper, 
land-based  P-S  airplane  now  being  phased 
In  does  a  more  effective  Job? 
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Is  It  sUU  equltAble  (or  the  United  States 
to  bear  the  cost  of  310,000  Uoops  stationed  In 
Exxrope  long  after  economic  prosperity  has 
been  restored  to  our  Western  European  allies? 

Finally,  looking  at  the  kind  of  manage- 
ment efficiency  issues  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee  has  begun  to  take  action  on. 
reflect  on  the  following: 

Even  allowing  for  Inflation  and  technical 
complexity,  might  there  not  be  something 
wrong  with  a  procurement  system  In  which 
we  are  told  that  tlB-Q  billion  cost  growth  was 
experienced  over  a  $74  billion  baseline  plan — 
an  overaU  increase  of  26% --In  35  major  sys- 
tems now  being  procured? 

Is  It  really  necessary  to  spend  ta  bUUon 
annually  just  moving  men  between  assign- 
ments when  this  means  In  practice  that  the 
typical  soldier  receives  a  changed  station  as- 
signment nearly  once  a  year? 

Clearly  many  of  the  practices  and  forces 
pointed  out  In  these  observations  do  not 
make  sense.  Substantial  cuts  can  be  made 
m  the  defense  budget  without  adversely  af- 
fecting our  real  security  against  external  at- 
tack. Based  on  my  work  experience  at  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  my  perception  of 
the  United  States  position  In  world  affairs. 
I  can  state  unequlvoc&bly  that  I  would  feel 
quite  secure  with  a  1972  defense  budget  of 
tbS  billion.  Such  a  budget  would  mean  that 
•30  billion  would  be  available  for  new  domes- 
tic programs. 

I  want  to  stress  that  a  »58  billion  defense 
budget  would  not  smack  of  unilateral  dis- 
armament, as  Congressman  Ford  might  be 
wont  to  charge,  nor  would  it  lock  us  Into 
rusting  old  equipment.  There  would  be  room 
in  such  a  budget  for  continuing  research, 
development,  and  equipment  modernization. 
The  1964  budget  of  tM  billion,  for  example, 
included  (22  billion  for  research,  develop- 
ment, and  procurement.  Cutbacks  I  propose 
would  eliminate  fat  and  outmoded  programs, 
not  cut  into  the  relevant  sinew. 

Thus  we  have  an  envelope  of  from  13  bil- 
lion to  $30  billion  for  new  domestic  vent\ires 
in  1972.  depending  on  the  kind  of  military 
budget  we  permit.  For  the  principle  alone 
of  stemming  further  drift  toward  a  national 
security  state.  It  is  worth  struggling  to  push 
the  poet-war  defense  budget  as  close  as  pos- 
sible to  the  $58  billion  mark.  The  case  is 
made  even  more  compelling,  though,  by  mi 
examination  of  the  diversity  and  scope  of 
new  dcmestic  denuuids  on  available  funds. 

The  President's  postwar  planning  conunlt- 
t«e  provides  a  good  Initial  shopping  list. 
First  they  point  to  a  $6  billion  gap  between 
amoTints  currently  authorized  and  funded 
for  social  programs  already  making  Impor- 
tant contributions  Two-thirds  of  this  gap 
is  in  low-Income  housing,  elementary  and 
secondary  education,  and  higher  education. 

On  top  of  these,  the  committee  offers  a 
long  list  of  new  efforts — totalling  about  $40 
billion  In  potential  1972  spending — either 
totally  new  programs  or  major  expansions  of 
current  domestic  ventures.  These  do  not 
represent  far  our  dreaming.  The  list  was 
compiled  from  a  review  of  recommendations 
by  task  forces  in  the  fields  of  education, 
health,  manpower,  social  insurance,  welfare, 
urban  development,  crime  prevention,  pollu- 
tion control,  natural  resource  development, 
transportation,  space  technology,  and  sci- 
ence. Some  examples  from  the  list: 

•1.0  btlUon  to  establish  360  sddltlonal  com- 
prehensive neighborhood  health  care  centers. 

•13  bllUon  to  provide  600.000  addlUonal 
public  servlee  jobs  for  the  disadvantaged; 

•2.6  billion  to  double  federal  aid  to  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education. 

These  are  not  extraordinary  amounts.  No 
further  monies  are  provided,  for  example,  for 
necessary  expanded  houstng  subsidy  pro- 
grams. The  total  funds  aatmarked  for  nutri- 
tion are  •l.O  billion:  yet  the  Senate  has 
already  approved  a  bUl  calling  for  a  $1.6 
billion  expansion  of  tha  food  stamp  program 
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alone.  The  Carnegie  Commission  on  Higher 
Education  would  have  us  spending  more  like 
an  additional  ^7.7  billion  rather  than  the 
President's  Committee's  (3.0  billion  on  Fed- 
eral aid  to  higher  education.  Specifically  ex- 
cluded from  the  committee's  list  Is  the  much 
discussed  idea  of  a  comprehensive  Income 
maintenance  plan,  which  at  moderate  levels 
likely  would  cost  $15-20  billion  annually. 

Altogether,  I  calculate  that  these  new  or 
expanded  domestic  program  ideas  would  cost 
•60  billion  annually.  I  expect  that  no  two  of 
us  here  could  agree  on  precisely  which  of 
these  ventures  are  moat  critically  needed. 
Clearly  the  country  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia could  progress  without  all  of  them 
being  Implemented  by  1972.  I  honestly  be- 
lieve though  that  the  alternative  of  doing 
nothing  to  address  this  vast  catalog  of  un- 
met domestic  needs  would  pose  a  much 
greater  threat  to  our  national  security  than 
paring  down  the  defense  budget  to  the  levels 
I  advocate.  I  trust  that  the  point  Is  suffi- 
ciently clear  that  domestic  needs  are  so 
vast  that  it  makes  a  vital  difference  where 
in  the  •S  billion  to  $30  billion  range  the  so- 
called  "peace  and  growth  dividend"  falls. 
This  is  the  choice  all  of  us  must  work  to 
influence. 

Mr.  HxcHiNcn.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Benson. 

Representative  Prasu.  Another  Member 
has  Just  Joined  us.  Congressman  BUI  Hatha- 
way from  Maine. 

Representative  Boland.  What  was  your  ex- 
perience in  the  Department  of  Defense? 

iir.  BcNsoN.  I  worked  In  the  Office  of  the 
Comptroller,  helping  to  prepare  the  budget, 
and  certainly  had  an  overview  of  the  budget. 

Representative  Fsasxe.  I  think  It  Is  im- 
portant to  add  that  you  are  one  of  those 
who  Is  speaking  out  and  helping  to  educate 
many  of  us  and  contributing  to  a  public 
dialog  on  this  question,  and  that  your  work 
really  helped  us  deal  with  some  of  these 
questions  last  year. 

Mr.  BsNBON.  Let  me  point  out  that  despite 
the  taxi,  that  votes  were  lost  In  the  House 
and  Senate  on  attempts  to  cut  back  on  spe- 
cific defense  systems  this  year,  and  a  lot  of 
people  were  caused  anguish  as  a  result.  In 
fact,  I  am  convinced  that  It  was  the  climate 
that  was  created  In  the  Congress  by  people 
such  as  yourselves  spealdng  out  this  year 
which  Indirectly  has  led  the  Appropriations 
Committee  to  come  up  with  the  strongest 
bill  they  have  brought  forward  In  recent 
years,  and  which  has  led  the  Defense  De- 
partment and  the  Administration  Itself  to 
go  ahead  and  make  cuts  and  plan  for  a 
lower  budget  this  coming  year. 

It  is  very  clear  to  me  that  had  that  kind 
of  tone  not  been  set  we  would  not  be  having 
the  cuts  which  we  are  seeing  materialize 
at  thU  point  In  time.  That  action  was 
most  Important. 

Representative  Fxasix.  Congressman  Jerry 
Waldie  from  California  has  joined  us. 

Mr.  HxcHmco.  Congressman  Praser,  last 
night  I  was  with  Dr.  Keyserllng  and  he 
seemed  to  take  the  attitude  whereas  one 
could  find  the  Vietnam  war  unconscionable 
and  military  spending  high  and  the  domes- 
tic needs  great,  that  they  were  two  separate 
Issues,  and  that  It  was  wrong,  historically, 
economically .  and  morally,  these  were  his 
strong  terms,  of  trying  to  tie  the  two  to- 
gether. He  said  that  there  was  no  question 
that  health  conditions  of  the  District  were 
at  a  low  ebb  and  that  the  educational  sys- 
tem was  as  abominable  but  this  all  existed 
before  the  Vietnam  war.  and  therefore  it 
was  incorrect  to  tie  them  together.  I  just 
bring  this  up  at  this  time  because  It  s«emed 
In  bis  mind  that  a  bad  foreign  policy  or  a 
bad  move  In  a  military  direction  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  domestic  problems.  I  don't 
know  whether  he  is  noted  for  his  guns  and 
butter  approach,  but  I  would  like  to  throw 
that  out  as  a  question  to  you  and  the  Con- 
gressman as  to  whether  let's  say  we  are  on 
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the  right  track  in  regard  to  saying  that  the 
two— domestic  and  military  are  tied  so 
closely  together  that  one  relates  to  the  other. 

Represenutlve  Na.  What  Is  your  view  on 
that? 

Mr.  HxcHiNcn.  My  view,  very  definitely. 
Congressman  Nix,  is  that  they  are  Intimately 
Ued  together,  not  only  in  terms  of  money, 
but  sort  of  in  terms  of  time  that  a  person  in 
the  Congress  and  the  President  himself  has 
to  devote  to  the  needs  of  the  nation.  For  ex- 
ample, there  is  a  book  out  Just  recently, 
called  Let  Them  Eat  Promiaes,  by  Nick  Kotz 
and  It  quotes  President  Johnson  saying  that 
he  had  to  allow  the  food  program  to  go  by 
the  board  in  order  to  get  his  revenue  bill 
through — his  revenue  bill  to  support  defense 
expenditures.  I  think  that  very  definitely  the 
whole  mood  of  the  country  up  to  now  has 
been  to  close  their  eyes  to  military  spending 
and  as  a  result  there  has  been  a  diminution 
of  Interest  and  expenditure  in  the  local 
area — in  the  domestic  area. 

Reverend  Phuajts.  At  this  time  I  believe 
Rev.  Fauntroy  was  scheduled  to  speak  on 
the  crisis  of  the  inner  city.  In  his  absence 
perhaps  I  could  share  with  you  in  an  un- 
prepared fashion  some  of  the  experiences  of 
the  Inner  city  that  relate  to  the  Vietnam 
war. 

It  was  noted  at  the  last  Moratorium  that 
few  black  people  were  participating  In  the 
Moratorium  Itself  with  their  presence  down- 
town, and  we  had  frequent  calls  wondering 
why  they  were  not  participating.  I  think  we 
ought  to  state  for  the  record  that  lack  of  par- 
ticipation In  no  sense  Indicated  a  lack  of  sen- 
sitivity to  what  is  going  on  In  Vietnam. 

I  believe,  however,  that  black  people  have 
been  demonstrating  and  marching  for  so  long 
that  they  have  lost  faith  In  that  parUcular 
method  for  effecting  change.  I  believe  that 
black  people  are  in  such  despair  and  have 
such  acute  needs  that  they  can  ill  afford  the 
kind  of  time  that  Is  required  for  demonstra- 
tions. So  It  Is  not  a  question  of  the  lack  of 
sensitivity  or  support  for  the  movement  to 
end  the  war  In  Vietnam,  but  the  fact  that  a 
different  set  of  priorities  constrains  them. 

We  are  all  aware  there  is  a  very  definite 
tie  between  what  Is  going  on  In  Vietnam 
and  what's  going  on  In  our  Inner  city  or 
what  la  not  going  on.  I  personally  do  not 
believe  that  the  one  is  the  result  of  the 
other  as  has  often  been  suggested.  We  have 
heard  testimony  to  the  effect  that  $30  billion 
could  be  released  if  the  war  Is  ended  and 
pumped  Into  the  domestic  scene.  I  personally 
believe  that  both  what  happens  In  our  Inner 
city  and  what  does  not  happen,  the  war, 
racism,  and  pollution — are  but  symptoms  of 
much  more  basic  problems,  problems  which 
we  are  going  to  have  to  face  up  to  sooner  or 
later.  In  fact,  we  are  really  talking  about  an 
economic  system,  an  exploitive  economic  sys- 
tem, that  is  not  sufficiently  restrained,  that 
invites  these  kinds  of  things  and  creates  them 
as  side  products.  As  long  as  we  continue  to 
let  our  economic  system  be  such  that  profits 
dictate  priorities,  indeed  we  will  have  racism 
because  we  will  need  somebody  to  exploit — 
preferably  a  nigger.  We  need  somebody  we 
can  Identify  so  we  can  exploit  them.  Not  only 
here,  but  we  need  the  same  thing  abroad  as 
we  seek  to  control  raw  materials  and  markets. 
As  long  as  we  do  this  and  create  the  obvious 
economic  Imbalance  domestically  and  inter- 
nationally, then  Indeed  we  have  to  keep  mili- 
tary expenditures  up  because  we  are  begging 
for  the  inevitable  revolution  which  seenu  to 
be  the  only  effective  tool  we  have  for  redis- 
tributing wealth.  So  indeed,  as  long  as  we  do 
not  redistribute  wealth,  we  Invite  war.  And 
without  that  kind  of  threat  then  no  credit- 
able leader  could  have  ever  hoodwinked  us 
into  paying  for  the  ABM  trinket.  We  believe 
that  we  can  secure  ourselves  through  military 
might,  but  history  says  something  to  the 
contrary,  llie  fact  that  we  are  not  doing 
In  the  Inner  city  what  we  should  be  doing 
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in  terms  of  expending  the  sums  on  bousing 
and  for  education  and  for  welfare  and  for 
food,  simply  means  that  the  monies  are  being 
spent  elsewhere  and  that  that  spending  is 
l>elng  dictated  by  profits. 

I  recall  The  Waahington  Post  publishing 
the  results  of  a  stirvey  about  a  year  ago  In 
which  they  had  Interviewed  the  beads  of  the 
major  corporations  who  are  benefiting  from 
defense  contracts.  The  one  question  they 
asked — the  most  basic  question — was  sim- 
ply were  they  prepared  to  turn  the  compe- 
tencies of  their  corporations  to  the  rebuild- 
ing of  our  cities  once  the  Vietnam  War  was 
ended.  Tragically  to  a  man  the  answer  was 
No,  they  were  not  prepared  to  do  that.  In- 
stead they  were  looking  forward  to  expanded 
and  increased  profits  from  the  military 
budget  both  in  terms  of  procurement  and 
research.  I  suggest  that  it  is  a  tragedy  that 
the  major  part  of  our  society — the  business 
sector — tor  all  Its  competencies  still  has  its 
priorities  being  dictated  by  profit  rather 
than  by  human  need. 

So  we  don't  get  excited  about  emphasis  on 
any  war  in  Vietnam.  We  know  that  the  best 
security  for  any  nation  is  to  present  to  the 
world  the  fact  that  a  nation  can  Indeed  treat 
people  equitably  and  fairly  and  meet  the 
needs  of  Its  people,  as  well  as  helping  Its 
neighbors.  The  Inner  dty  seems  to  be  sec- 
ondary, but  It's  central  because  in  that  In- 
ner city  lies  a  positive  approach  for  ending 
the  war.  If  we  were  dealing  with  biunan 
needs  indeed  we  would  not  have  the  money 
to  spend  for  the  military  nor  would  there 
be  a  need  to  do  so. 

Mr.  HzcHiNGXR.  Thank  you.  Rev.  Phillips. 
You  know  the  other  day  someone  pointed  out 
that  the  military  Industrial  complex  has  an 
element  which  is  often  overlooked  and  that 
is,  Channlng,  the  people  themselves.  For 
example,  whenever  there  is  a  military  base 
to  be  closed  in  a  Congressman's  district  as 
our  Navy  Yard  in  Washington,  D.C.  the 
greatest  pressure  is  from  the  people  In  the 
conmiunity  who  demand  the  continuation 
of  the  base  to  maintain  their  own  economic 
base  rather  than  concern  themselves  with 
what  we  are  talking  about  today.  How  do 
you  answer  that? 

Reverend  Phillips.  I  think  we  have  to 
recognize  that  we  are  dealing  with  a  different 
understanding  of  man.  I  don't  want  to  get 
philosophical  in  this  kind  of  discussion,  but 
in  fact  we  no  longer  treat  man  as  being  the 
kind  of  power-seeking,  selfish,  corrupt  per- 
son that  he  can  be.  What  we  are  suggest- 
ing Is  that  certainly  people  seek  power  and 
they  will  use  It  to  their  own  benefit.  The 
only  way  to  curb  that  presumably  Is  to  rec- 
ognize that  tendency  as  being  quite  In- 
trinsic In  man  and  to  leg^late  around  It. 

I  would  like  to  move  ahead.  One  of  our 
witnesses  has  come  in.  Dr.  Martin  Shargel, 
who  Is  President  of  the  House  Staff  Organi- 
zation at  DC.  General  Hospital.  I'm  sure 
most  of  you  gentlemen  have  been  aware, 
either  by  press  or  otherwise,  of  the  fight  to 
get  additional  fimds  for  D.C.  General. 

Dr.  Shargel  can  speak  from  that  back- 
ground about  the  health  care  crisis  here  In 
the  District. 

Representative  Fbaseb.  Dr.  Shargel,  can  I 
suggest  that  you  begin  by  giving  us  some 
background  about  yourself? 

Dr.  Shargel.  Yes,  my  name  Is  Martin  Shar- 
gel. I'm  a  physician.  I'm  a  fellow  In  Internal 
medicine,  specifically  pulmonary  diseases  at 
D.C.  General  Hospital,  Georgetown  Medical 
Division.  My  background  Is  I'm  31,  married 
with  3  children,  and  I  am  from  Baltimore  and 
was  educated  there  and  Richmond,  Va.  I 
probably  will  seek  private  practice  and  an 
affiliation  with  an  academic  institution  in  the 
next  year  or  so. 

Today  I  am  here  to  talk  about  death  .  .  . 
not  body  counts  or  casualty  figures  and  not 
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abstract  statistics,  but  death  just  as  fright- 
ening, just  as  hideous  and  painful.  And  I  see 
this  death  not  occaelonally,  but  every  single 
day  and  in  people  whose  pain  c/t  lonllness, 
hopelessness  and  despair  is  far  greater  than 
the  physical  pain  of  their  disease.  The  price 
Americans  have  to  pay  for  these  diseases  Is 
enormous.  This  price  is  not  in  terms  of  dol- 
lars and  cents,  that's  easily  measured;  but 
what  is  immeasurable  Is  the  price  in  unnec- 
essary and  largely  preventable  eLnd  poten- 
tially curable  suffering  and  death.  Now  I 
am  not  speaking  only  of  the  urban  ghetto  or 
of  the  squalid  rural  areas  but  of  America 
collectively,  because  of  what  we  could  have 
done  but  failed  to  do  In  the  area  of  health 
care.  Each  one  of  us,  regardless  of  annual 
Income,  Is  Indeed  medically  Indigent,  and  our 
country  is  deprived  of  the  usefulness  and 
productivity  of  those  citizens  who  are  struck 
down  by  Illness  whose  diseases  long  ago 
could  have  and  should  have  been  defined 
and  made  treatable  and  perhaps  cured.  The 
man  who  works  hard  and  paid  his  taxes  and 
who  contributed  his  whole  being  as  a  citi- 
zen finds  that  when  he  is  stricken  down  by 
arthritis,  adequate  care,  what  we  know 
should  have  been  made  available  to  him,  is 
often  n<3t  even  existent  in  his  community. 
This  man  and  his  family  have  indeed  paid 
the  price  as  physical,  emotional,  social,  and 
financial  cripples.  Where  did  this  man  go 
wrong?  Why  did  his  community,  for  whom 
he  worked  so  hard,  abandon  him  In  his  ill- 
ness. The  awful  truth  Is  that  there  are  so 
many  people  spending  his  tax  money  who 
are  so  obsessed  with  war  that  they  Ignore 
the  very  individuals  who  elected  them  in  the 
first  place. 

It  Is  indeed  a  nightmarish  twist  that  for 
some  in  jjower  patriotism  Is  napalm,  bombs, 
mines,  poison  and  little  flag  decals  for  wln- 
dowshields.  Yet  the  more  noble  patriotism  Is 
concern  for  the  health  of  his  country.  It  is 
taking  the  resources  of  which  we  have  so 
much  and  using  them  for  making  our  citi- 
zens healthier  and  happier.  We  spend  bil- 
lions to  kill  and  to  kill  again,  but  to  sustain 
life,  to  better  our  lives,  we  can't  keep  our 
own  children  from  dying  of  diphtheria.  We 
begrudglngly  sptend  but  a  tiny  fraction  of 
those  billions.  Is  this  behavior  some  sort  of 
a  curse  or  an  absurd  joke?  Must  we  continue 
to  work  for  death  not  life?  Or  are  we  that  de- 
praved that  our  nation  is  going  to  commit 
suicide  because  it's  Ignored  our  health  situ- 
ation for  so  long?  How  much  longer  will  our 
back-breaking  tax  money  be  spent  on  mur- 
derous missiles  Instead  of  hospital  beds, 
nurses,  medical  schools,  drugs,  and  research 
facilities?  With  all  the  fantastic  wealth  of 
this  country,  D.C.  General  could  not  buy 
penicillin  this  year. 

The  American  mortality  rate  for  newborn 
Infants  Is  a  shame  in  the  eyes  of  the  rest 
of  the  world.  Yet  we  go  on  with  bullets  and 
blood  and  talk  about  honor  In  Vietnam. 
What  could  be  more  honorable  and  what 
could  be  more  manly  than  to  admit  the 
futility  of  war  and  to  redirect  our  energies 
to  more  beautiful  tasks. 

Now  I  would  like  to  pose  a  very  real  ques- 
tion. How  many  of  us  here  are  willing  to 
die  of  a  disease  for  which  there  may  be  a 
cure  except  that  we  have  chosen  not  to  pay 
much  attention  to  it?  Would  the  leaders  of 
our  country  like  to  be  told  as  they  lie  In 
the  agony  of  death:  "I'm  sory,  sir,  but  we 
used  that  research  money  for  poisonous 
gases.  You'll  just  have  to  die."  This  In  fact 
Is  what  has  been  happening  for  many  years. 
This  is  not  a  fantasy.  This  is  real  and  Its 
valid,  and  it  continues.  How  many  people  In 
this  room  would  deny  that  if  the  same  energy 
used  to  develop  a  rocket  to  the  moon  or  a 
nuclear  submarine  were  used  to  find  a  cure 
for  cancer,  we  would  have  little  quarrel  with 
cancer. 
The  American  people  are  starting  to  resent 
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their  government  for  having  betrayed  their 
trust.  We  have  a  preamble  which  said  "for 
the  people" — not  for  Ignoring  or  killing  peo- 
ple—but for  the  people.  If  our  love  for  doing 
battle  has  made  us  lose  sight  of  our  love 
for  life  and  health  and  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness then  we  have  retreated  to  caveman 
status,  and  we  are  wasting  all  our  time  to- 
day. 

Representative  Fkaser.  Doctor,  cotild  you 
say  a  few  words  about  the  immediate  prob- 
lem at  D.C.  General  Hospital? 

Dr.  Sbaboel.  The  problem  at  D.C.  General 
Hospital,  as  I  see  It,  Is  one  of  gross  under- 
staffing  and  underfinanclng,  and  the  fact 
that  although  In  the  last  several  years  our 
finances  and  appropriations  have  risen 
geometrically,  so  too  has  the  patient  load 
risen  even  more  geometrically  and  with  a 
sharper  curve,  so  th^t  the  Increases  In  an- 
nual flnances  simply  cannot  keep  up  with 
the  increases  In  the  enormous  burden  of 
patient  care.  And  we  are  little  by  little 
drowning.  We  do  run  out  of  penicillin.  This 
is  not  pie  In  the  sky,  we  are  not  asking  for 
fantastic  new  drugs,  we  actually  run  out  of 
penicillin.  We  run  out  of  Insullln.  We  run 
out  of  everything.  As  of  a  month  ago  out  of 
685  drug  items  stocked  at  the  pharmacy  we 
were  out  of  a  hundred  of  them.  That's  sick. 
The  hospital  is  sick. 

Representative  Bitbton.  Is  that  due  to  the 
problem  of  dollars? 

Dr.  Sharcel.  Just  to  dollars. 
Representative  Bukton.  Just  to  dollars — 
not  to  administration. 

Dr.  Shascel.  I  am  not  sure  of  all  the  work- 
ings of  the  administration.  That  is  not  my 
enterprise,  but  I  do  know  that  when  I  go  to 
the  pharmacy  and  ask  for  a  particular  drug, 
they  tell  me  that  they  have  already  spent 
It  and  that  they  can't  reorder  It. 

Representative  Buhton.  What  about  the 
understafflng?  Where  Is  the  greatest  prob- 
lem with  respect  to  tinderstafflng? 

Dr.  Sharcel.  Well  sir,  you  actually  asked 
two  questions.  The  first  one  about  admin- 
istration and  the  fact  that  I  am  here  publi- 
cizing the  needs  for  D.C.  General  are  very 
valid.  Our  bosses  wont  publicize  It  though 
they  admit  privately  the  need  to  us.  So  In 
that  view  there  is  something  terribly  wrong 
In  that  the.  Health  Department  wont  make 
public  what  they  know  are  severe  defects 
within  that  Department,  perhaps  for  fear  of 
criticism  of  themselves  and  perhaps  the 
threat  of  the  security  of  their  own  position. 
But  nonetheless  whenever  we  go  to  them 
and  say  this  needs  fixing,  they  say  yes  It  does, 
but  we  won't  ask.  With  regard  to  under- 
staffing,  the  least  crucial  area  Is  In  physi- 
cians. We  have  enough  doctors  In  General,  or 
almost  enough  to  do  the  job.  If  we  had  the 
ancillary  personnel,  the  paramedical  person- 
nel, to  give  us  adequate  support.  For  In- 
stance, there  are  plenty  of  doctors  who  can 
order  X-rays,  but  we  dont  have  the  X-ray 
technicians  to  take  the  X-rays.  Similarly,  the 
doctors  can  take  care  of  a  relatively  large 
volume  of  patients  in  the  wards,  but  the 
nurses  are  so  sparse  they  cant  get  around 
to  give  them  the  medications  that  we  order. 
And  this  goes  on  down  the  line  to  the  hotise- 
keeplng  system,  the  laundry,  the  kitchen, 
and  all  of  the  other  skilled  and  non-skilled 
labor  forces  within  the  hospital.  They  cant 
support  the  growing  patient  load  despite  the 
fact  that  the  doctors  can  do  that. 

Representative  Bubton.  Has  there  been  any 
Improvement  since  the  publicity? 

Dr.  Shabcel.  There  has  been  absolutely  no 
substantive  Improvement  since  the  beginning 
of  this  publicity. 

Mr.  Hechingkb.  May  I  ask.  Doctor,  in  con- 
junction with  Congressman  Burton's  ques- 
tion In  the  area  of  diseases  whose  effects  and 
cures  are  known,  how  Is  it  possible,  as  I 
quoted  In  my  statement,  that  the  District 
of  Columbia  has  the  second  highest  rate  of 
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Infant  mortality  and  the  highest  rat«  of 
gonorrhea  and  syphlUls — why  has  Washing- 
ton with  this  vast  ezpendltiir«  been  unable 
to  contain  these  diseases? 

Dr.  Shakcix.  That  Is  an  excellent  question, 
and  without  being  facetious,  that's  exactly 
what  we  keep  asking  the  Health  Depart- 
ment We  asked  them  to  find  out  why.  We 
asked  them  to  do  something  about  It.  We  as 
physicians  honestly  cannot  be  expected  to  be 
accountants  and  administrators  and  public 
health  workers  and  the  Jack  of  all  trades.  We 
would  like  to  be  given  the  wherewithal!  to 
do  our  job.  and  we  know  from  our  work  in 
the  hospital  that  we  cant  get  around  to  see 
all  the  patients  very  often,  that  we  dont  have 
the  right  medicine,  that  we  dont  have 
enough  help,  that  patients  are  not  being 
cared  for  in  other  hospitals  and  are  being 
dumped  to  us  via  ambulance  and  dying  on 
the  way.  And  so  although  I  cant  answer  your 
question  specifically,  all  I  ask  Is  that  some- 
body competent  look  Into  It.  and  tell  us  why. 

Reverend  PHiuaps.  May  we  thank  the  wit- 
ness. Dr.  Shargel.  for  coming,  and  if  there 
are  no  more  questions,  we  ought  to  move 
ahead  because  we  have  more  witnesses  here. 

Moving  ahead,  first  let  me  welcome  Con- 
gressman Burton  from  California  and  Con- 
gressman Waldle  from  California  who  have 
been  added  to  our  panel.  The  next  witness 
to  take  the  chair  Is  Julius  Hobson.  who  is 
an  authority  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
School  Board.  Historically  that's  the  past 
tense. 

Mr.  HoBsoN.  Thank  you  very  much,  I  am  a 
lame  duck  member  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia School  Board,  and  I  am  glad  to  have  an 
opportunity  to  talk  about  education  as  a 
first  priority  or  one  of  the  priorities  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  At  the  moment  though 
I  would  rather  pause  and  pay  homage  to 
what  Is  my  personal  priority,  and  my  first 
priority  today  Is  to  concern  myself  with 
what's  happening  to  the  Panthers  and  try 
to  Join  them  In  the  District  of  Columbia. 

But  I'm  here  to  talk  about  education.  We 
are  functioning  within  the  framework  of  a 
system  called  public  education,  which  I  call 
really  "programed  retardation."  which 
through  time  has  been  consigning  our  chil- 
dren, both  Black  and  White,  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  the  social  and  economic 
Junkheap.  The  data  proves  this.  The  United 
States  Congress  in  a  report  from  the  House 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  con- 
demned the  public  schools  in  1966.  Judge  J. 
Skelly  Wright  condemned  the  schools  in 
1967;  and  the  dropout  rate,  the  increasing 
absentee  rate,  and  the  disruption  In  the  pub- 
lic schools  condemns  them  today,  while-  the 
school  administration  and  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation try  to  function  within  the  framework 
of  something  called  business  as  usual.  I  have 
a  statement  here  which  I  would  like  to  read 
which  I  think  goes  to  the  heart  of  what  Is 
now  a  pressing  problem  in  public  educa- 
tion. 

First,  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  have  re- 
ceived about  seven  or  eight  recent  telegrams 
from  teachers  who  are  crying  out — who  are 
actually  afraid  for  their  own  lives.  The 
school  environment  Is  unsafe  for  teachers 
and  students.  And  I  have  sought  up  through 
time  to  really  Ignore  this  Issue  of  safety, 
saying  that  the  process  of  education  was  bad, 
and  that  therefore  If  we  concentrated  on 
educating  the  children,  the  whole  question 
of  disruption  and  lack  of  faith  In  public 
education  would  go  away.  But  I  think  It  has 
reached  the  point  In  time  where  It  can  no 
longer  be  Ignored,  and  I  dont  think  any 
sane  man  now  who  Is  watching  public  edu- 
cation In  this  community  caa  say  that  we 
don't  have  an  Immediate  safety  crisis  in  addi- 
tion to  the  equally  urgent  continuing  prob- 
lem of  meeting  the  educational  needs  of  the 
District's  children. 

Representative  FiLASxa.  Could  we  take  a 
moment  to  distribute  copies  of  your  state- 
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ment.  I'd  like  to  welcome  Congressman 
Adams  of  Washington  who  has  Just  Joined 
us. 

Mr.  HoasoM.  During  the  last  few  we«ka 
news  stCHles  have  highlighted  violence  In 
the  DC.  public  schools.  Increasing  disrespect, 
hostility,  physical  threats  and  destruction  Is 
a  reality.  However,  tinlike  city  officials  and 
some  educators.  I  cannot  advocate  punishing 
young  people — graduating  at  the  rate  of  over 
5,000  a  year — for  being  unable  to  function  In 
our  society.  It  seems  far  more  reasonable  and 
right  to  Jail  city  fathers.  School  Board  Mem- 
bers and  school  administrators  who  failed 
to  support  the  abolition  of  inequity  in  pub- 
lic education,  the  tract  system,  and  special 
privilege. 

The  Chairman  of  the  City  Council,  Mr. 
Ollbert  Hahn.  during  his  long  years  as  a  resi- 
dent of  the  District  never  offered  to  lend  his 
prestige,  money  or  support  to  helping  stu- 
dents read,  learn  to  count  or  secure  sufficient 
books  and  resources  to  find  a  positive  role  in 
society.  Now  he.  and  men  like  him.  are  of- 
fering to  help  control  "violence"  In  the 
schools  when  they  failed  to  indicate  any 
prior  Interest  in  the  welfare  of  students. 
What  is  the  point  in  locking  the  bam  door 
after  the  horse  has  been  stolen?  We  are  too 
late  with  too  little. 

Thousands  of  students  have  been  destroyed 
or  pushed  out  by  the  ruinous  educational 
practices  of  the  District.  These  students  are 
returning  to  the  only  real  place  they  know 
to  vent  their  hostility  and  frustrations — the 
schools.  Many  of  them  are  still  school  age — 
but  are  "push-outs."  "drop-outs."  or  part  of 
the  nearly  one-third  dally  "absentee  count" — 
an  Indication  of  the  growing  nmlalse  of  the 
system. 

The  "answer"  to  the  problem  Is  not 
Hahn's  City  Council  oppressiveness  like 
wall-to-wall  police  at  School  Board  meet- 
ings nor  Is  it  the  Superintendent's  sugges- 
tion (without  plan)  of  community  coopera- 
tion. The  crisis  will  not  be  averted  until  the 
following  first  steps  have  been  taken.  Un- 
less these  actions  are  Immediately  Initiated. 
I  can  only  predict  an  educational  holocaust, 
a  rebellion  by  the  yount;  against  the  existing 
Inequities  and  Incarceration  characterized  by 
Increasing  student  strikes  and  destruction. 
Any  "answer"  is  two-fold — "long-range"  and 
"short-range." 

Short-range  requirements — The  District 
should  Identify  emergency  funds.  Now  you 
notice  I  said  Identify  funds  t>ecause  when  I 
come  to  Congress  to  testify  before  a  Con- 
gressional committee  about  public  school 
expenditures,  my  statement  Is  very  short. 
"Don't  give  them  more  money  to  do  more  of 
what  they  are  doing." 

I  can  take  any  line  Item  In  the  budget  of 
the  DC.  Public  Schools  and  destroy  It  with 
the  very  facts  upon  which  It  Is  supposed  to 
be  based.  No  one  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
School  Administration  or  on  the  Board  of 
Education  can  logically  or  accurately  Justify 
the  amount  of  money  spent  for  public  educa- 
tion In  the  District  of  Columbia. 

I  like  to  blame  Congress  for  anything  and 
everything  that  Is  wrong  In  the  District  of 
Columbia,  but.  I  must  point  out.  that  in  this 
case  the  Congress  has  been  very  generous 
to  the  public  schools  in  terms  of  money,  in 
fact,  too  generous.  There's  never  been  a  coet- 
analysls  study:  there's  never  been  an  inde- 
pendent audit:  there's  never  been  a  proper 
Justification  for  a  single  line  Item  in  the 
budget  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Public 
Schools  since  I  have  been  on  the  Board  of 
Education. 

I  have  concerned  myself  with  education  a« 
an  avocation  for  the  last  15  years  and  I  am 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  Inadequacy 
and  dovnulght  dishonesty  of  the  present 
budgetary  system.  I  have  broken  it  down — 
line  by  line — gathered  the  data,  studied  the 
data,  and  presented  the  data  to  show  specific 
examples  of  where  it  will  not  hold  up.  The 
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latest  example  was  my  examination  of  the 
tuition  grant  program,  where  we  have  thou- 
sands of  dollars  being  spent  for  tuition 
grants  for  children  going  to  private  schools 
at  public  expense.  When  I  studied  these 
budget  "lines  "  I  found  that  the  school  ad- 
ministration did  not  know  bow  many  chil- 
dren were  in  special  schools,  they  didn't  know 
what  the  special  schools  were  designed  to  do, 
and  they  were  spending  a  total  of  (678.000 
a  year  on  303  children  in  such  schools.  Some 
of  these  schools  we  know  were  not  designed 
to  deal  with  children.  Identified  by  the  DC. 
Public  Schools  as  having  emotional 
dlfflculUes. 

This  was  Just  one  line  item  in  the  most 
recent  budget  and  one  example.  So  I  am 
not  in  favor  of  asking  Congress  for  any  more 
money  for  anything,  because  I  think  what  Is 
wrong  with  the  DC.  Public  Schools  Includes 
a  need  for  the  effective  and  equitable  man- 
agement of  existing  funds — without  appro- 
priating new  funds  to  be  tunneled  through 
the  same  dishonest  and  mismanaged  system. 

The  District  should  Identify  emergency 
funds  to: 

1.  Work  with  the  United  States  Employ- 
ment Service  in  D.C.  to  establish  a  special 
counseling  and  employment  service  at  each 
high  school.  Young  i>eople  not  enrolled  at 
the  school  should  be  directed  to  special 
coiinselors.  Rather  than  slamming  doors 
repeatedly  in  the  face  of  the  Jobless  youth, 
high .  school  employment  and  counseling 
offices  should  offer  continuing  services  and 
direction  to  drop-outs  and  graduates  (sim- 
ilar to  college  placement  offices ) .  Former 
students  should  be  welcome  and  assisted 
with  Job  Information,  enrollment  In  city 
youth  progrrams,  and  help  with  special 
health  or  welfare  needs. 

2.  Select,  train  and  employ  a  Hall  Patrol 
Official  in  every  high  school.  Junior  high 
school  and  designated  elementary  schools. 
This  person  should  be  employed  full-time 
by  the  school  system  to  patrol  the  halls — 
providing  directions  and  assistance  to  stu- 
dents (with  hall  passes)  and  adults.  Young 
people  not  enrolled  In  the  school  should  be 
directed  for  help  to  the  special  counseling 
office.  Individuals  selected  for  hall  patrol 
duties  should  reside  In  the  neighborhood 
tmd  relate  to  young  people — they  might  be 
retired  from  other  Jobs.  They  should  not  be 
armed  or  uniformed. 

3.  Force  the  Justice  Department  to  design 
an  Intensive  program  to  combat  the  illegal 
drug  traffic  raging  in  the  city  schools  rather 
than  concentrating  their  resources  on  the 
persecution  of  political  dissenters.  Neither 
the  conmiunlty  nor  the  local  police  alone 
can  deal  with  the  highly  organized  inter- 
state and  international  aspects  of  drug 
traffic. 

Now  let  me  Jtist  pause  here  to  say  that 
I  tried  five  months  ago  to  find  out  what 
was  happening  in  the  D.C.  Public  Schools 
in  terms  of  drugs.  I  could  take  you  on  any 
high  school  campus  at  13:00  in  the  day 
and  you  could  buy  any  drug  you  want.  I 
tried  to  find  out  about  the  sale  of  drugs  by 
talking  to  students.  I  learned  little. 

In  fact,  the  only  time  that  I  have  really 
been  warned  off  a  project  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  was  by  anonymous  calls  suggest- 
ing that  I  "leave  drugs  alone."  I  have  backed 
away  from  investigating  drugs  because  it's  a 
highly  organized  billion  dollar  operation.  It 
seems  to  me  that  if  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  can't  deal  with  the  Illegal  sale 
of  drugs  to  minors.  I  certainly  can't.  I  con- 
sider It  a  very  dangerous  practice  for  any 
citizen  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  con- 
cern himself  too  closely  with  the  question 
of  drugs  on  the  campus.  And  if  you  think 
this  Is  not  a  problem,  then  Join  me  any  day 
at  13:00  noon  and  knock  on  any  Junior  or 
senior  high  school  door,  and  I  assure  you  that 
you  can  easily  locate  some  kind  of  drug.  It 
is  hard  for  me  to  believe  that  the  United 
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states  Department  of  Justice  is  both  un- 
aware of  the  drug  traffic  and  of  steps  that 
could  be  taken  to  eliminate  the  sale  of  drugs 
now  rampant  in  the  school  system  In  the 
Nation's  Capital. 

Let  me  return  briefly  to  the  last  portion  of 
my  written  presentation. 

Long-range  requirements. — 1.  As  I  have 
emphasized  during  my  year  on  the  Board, 
irastic  educational  reforms  are  urgent.  To 
relieve  crowding  and  other  problems,  the 
District  should  immediately  Investigate  and 
develop  plans  to  convert  to  a  year-round  edu- 
cational system  similar  to  the  Atlantic  Plan. 
Work-study  employment  programs  should  be 
scheduled  on  a  year-round  basis  rather  than 
forced  during  the  summer  months. 

3.  Any  young  person  under  the  age  of  21 
should  be  encouraged  to  complete  his  high 
school  education  at  public  expense  at  eve- 
ning schools  sponsored  by  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. Vocational  education  must  be  ex- 
panded to  all  schools  rather  than  crowded 
into  special  schools. 

Retraining   teachers,   redistributing   deci- 
sion making,  equalizing  books  and  resources, 
streamlining  the  budget,  and  improving  ad- 
ministrative techniques  are  needed  to  avert 
an  educational  disaster.  However,  as  long  as 
"special   privilege"   remains  the  modus  op- 
erandi  of   the   school   administration,   then 
tragedy  cannot  be  avoided.  Special  privilege 
and  unequal  treatment  have  brought  us  to 
the  brink  of  disaster  and  will  push  us  over 
unless  we  shift  our  attitudes  and  priorities. 
I  am  very  much  alarmed  by  the  business  as 
usual  attitude  of  the  Board  of  Education.  If 
you  know  about  the  history  of  the  develop- 
ment of  boards  of  education  then  you  know 
that  the  people  who  sat  on  them  in  their 
early  history  were  businessmen  or  anybody, 
economically  Independent,  who  had  the  time 
and  could  donate  a  couple  of  hours  a  month 
to  Board  Meetings.  The  superintendent  ran 
the  schools.  The  schools  were  small,  and  the 
objective  was  to  educate  the  college-bound 
and  not  worry  too  much  about  the  rest.  But 
around  1960  people  started  to  demand  that 
we  educate  everybody.  Thus,  this  same  crew 
that  was  designed  to  float  the  Mayflower  one 
day  found  Itself  on  the  deck  of  the  Queen 
Mary.  In  other  words,  the  nature  of  educa- 
tion has  changed  drastically,  but  the  nature 
of  the  Board  of  Education  remains  the  same. 
In  the  District  we  have  a  150  million  dollar 
corporation    with    about    18,000    employees, 
300   buildings   and   nearly    160.000   children, 
and  yet  lay  school  board  members  who  know 
nothing  about  education,  little  about  chil- 
dren and  less  about  management  are  trying 
to  run  this  plant  two  nights  a  month  from 
7:30  until  11:00  pjn.  Inherent  in  this  kind 
of  structure  and  organization  is  the  kind  of 
failure  which  we  are  getting.  It  is  a  full-time 
Job  to  even  understand  one  aspect  of  educa- 
tion such   as  curriculum  planning  for  ex- 
ample. It  is  a  full-time  job  to  deal  with  the 
question  of  just  retiring  obsolete  books.  It's 
more  than  a  full-time  Job  Just  to  deal  with 
the  budget.  I  submit  to  you  that  this  Board 
of  Education  functioning  within  Its  present 
framework    could    not    succeed — even    If    It 
were  composed  of  eleven  Stokely  Carmichaels. 
What  I  am  saying  is  that  the  failure  is  in- 
herent in  the  nature  of  the  School  Board  and 
the  archaic  school  administration.  The  en- 
trenched  administration   has   become   little 
more  than  a  bureaucracy  designed  to  main- 
tain itself.  Arthur  D.  Little  stated  in  a  study 
on  the  difficulty  of  representing  disadvant- 
aged   clientele    by    school    boards,    "School 
Boards  are  handled  by  snowing  them  with 
Information  which  is  so  voliunlnous  as  to  be 
unintelligible."  This  has  certainly  been  the 
case  in  the  District. 

Our  schools  are  destroying  our  children, 
and  any  society  which  destroys  its  young 
cannot  survive.  We  are  not  preparing  our 
young  people  to  function  In  an  industrialized 
society.  We  aren't  even  preparing  them  to 
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be  functional  anywhere.  We  are  destroying 
hope  In  the  young  and  they  are  walking  the 
streets  by  the  thousands.  And  those  of  us 
who  speak  adamantly  about  It  are  charged 
with  sprouting  rhetoric,  causing  disunity  and 
with  having  no  substance. 

Middle  class  educators  are  disdaining  Amer- 
ica's traditional  Institutions  such  as  the 
United  states  Court  of  Appeals;  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  and  the  Constitu- 
tion Itself.  If  we  do  not  uphold  the  United 
States  Constitution  and  the  Coiu-ts,  If  we 
allow  the  Board  of  Education,  the  city  fa- 
thers, and  the  people  in  high  places  to  flaunt 
the  law  and  to  violate  the  rights  of  the  poor 
with  immiinlty — as  the  Board  of  Eklucatlon 
is  doing  in  connection  with  Judge  Wright's 
decision  and  with  federal  legislation — then 
It  follows  that  the  children  are  going  to  be 
disruptive,  disrespectful,  and  distrustful  of 
adults  who  talk  about  law  and  order.  We 
should  require  the  middle  class  to  abide  by 
the  law  just  as  we  insist  that  the  poor  abide 
by  the  law.  The  Board  of  Education  should  be 
put  In  jail  for  Its  crimes  against  our  chil- 
dren, as  surely  as  any  robber  of  any  bank  is 
put  In  Jail  for  his  crime. 

I  am  now  engaged  In  a  set  of  studies  of 
the  entire  spectrum  of  quantitative  educa- 
tion which  I  hope  to  publish  soon  dealing 
with  many  of  the  line  items  In  the  D.C. 
School  Budget.  I  hope  that  the  study  will 
cause  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
call  the  D.C.  educators  on  the  carpet  and  to 
ask  them  to  explain  new  and  continuing 
needs  for  federal  funds. 

Some  of  the  Congressmen  from  my  home 
State,  Alabama,  down  South,  are  probably 
saddled  with  psychological  problems  of  ra- 
cism. These  Congressmen,  however,  cannot 
be  underestimated  when  it  comes  to  their 
knowledge  of  the  budgetary  process.  School 
Board  members  should  make  intelligent  tes- 
timony which  would  offset  racist  considera- 
tions by  Congressmen  regarding  public  edu- 
cation in  the  Nation's  Capital. 

Thus  the  crisis  in  education  Is  a  crisis  born 
out  of  maladministration  and  coupled  with 
an  ignorant  Board  of  Education  prevented  by 
design  from  the  possibility  of  imderstandlng 
the  problems,  let  alone  finding  the  solutions. 
Thank  you. 

Representative  Ktsos.  The  other  day  I 
went  out  to  Woodrow  Wilson  High  School 
with  which  I  assume  you  are  familiar,  and  I 
spent  the  morning  there  and  I  was  Impressed 
by  your  statement  about  outsiders  In  the 
schools.  Teachers  told  me  that  they  were 
spending  between  50  and  60  percent  of  their 
time  on  security  because  of  outsiders  who 
walk  through  the  hallways  and  disrupt 
classes.  So  I  commend  some  of  your  sugges- 
tions, but  how  are  we  going  to  put  them  Into 
effect  without  turning  the  whole  school  sys- 
tem over  to  the  police  force.  "Sou  say  for 
example  we  ought  to  have  individuals  se- 
lected for  hall  patrol  duty.  I  know  in  Maine 
we  don't  have  this  kind  of  problem.  What  I 
want  to  know  Is  how  we  can  attain  adequate 
security  In  our  schools  without  turning  them 
into  n  kind  of  armed  camp. 

Mr.  HoBSON.  Well  in  the  first  place  I  be- 
lieve in  a  positive  approach  to  these  young 
people.  I  went  the  other  day  to  Armstrong 
School  and  talked  with  these  young  men 
we  call  "ouUlders."  who  are  retxxrnlng  to 
schools.  I  got  a  response  because  I  ap- 
proached them  In  a  kind  of  positive  way, 
showing  no  hostility.  Neither  did  I  approach 
them  in  an  authoritarian  way.  I  approached 
them  rather  as  one  human  being  to  another. 
I  can  envision  sensitive  hall  guards  who  are 
really  there  to  help  young  people  rather 
than  to  arrest  them.  That  is  why  I  said  in 
my  paper,  no  guns  and  no  uniforms.  There 
maybe  individual  problems  which  arise  in 
the  public  schools  which  require  police  ac- 
tion. For  example,  if  a  man  comes  into  a 
school  brandishing  a  .45 — that's  beyond  the 
responsibility  of  a  hall  guard.  I  think  that 
policemen  should  only  be  called  In  tempo- 
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rary  emergency  situations  where  people  are 
tislng  weapons  against  Individuals  In  schools. 
The  attitude  toward  students  must  change 
In  public  education.  In  fact,  education  Is 
the  only  Industry  In  the  United  States,  or 
In  the  history  of  mankind  that  I  know  of, 
which  holds  the  consumer  responsible  for 
the  quality  of  its  product.  We  say  to  the 
child  you  can't  learn  because  you're  Black 
or  because  you're  poor,  or  because  you  doot 
know  who  your  daddy  is,  and  we  really  dont 
charge  the  teachers  with  teaching.  We  have 
all  kinds  of  excuses.  I  think  our  attitudes 
toward  our  children  have  to  change. 

I  know  they  can  change  because  I  came 
from  probably  the  most  backward  school 
system  in  the  country,  Birmingham,  Alabama 
In  the  30'8  and  there  teachers  had  us  think- 
ing that  we  could  all  be  President  of  the 
United  States,  that  we  were  the  sunrise  the 
world  was  waiting  for.  Nobody  got  to  the  8th 
grade  without  learning  how  to  read.  The 
teachers  had  completed — on  an  average — less 
than  two  years  in  college.  They  didn't  have 
all  the  machines,  automatic  devices,  coun- 
selors, urbanologlsts  and  sociologists  like  we 
have  working  the  DC.  public  schools.  I  think 
It  was  the  human  attitudes  of  the  people  In 
those  backward  schools  which  convinced  us 
all  that  we  could  leam. 

There  may  be  some  Immediate  problems 
which  call  for  the  law  but  there  are  surely 
some  long-range  problems  which  call  for  set- 
ting up  services  for  these  "outsiders" — young 
men  and  women — who  we  nave  failed,  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Education,  the  school 
administrators,  the  teachers  and  all  those 
individuals  charged  with  educating  children. 
Representative  Kyros.  What  would  you  put 
Into  effect  next  Monday  at  Wilson  High 
School  so  that  teachers  wouldn't  be  spend- 
ing all  their  time  on  security  so  that  stu- 
dents could  walk  around  the  halls  safely,  and 
go  out  to  athletic  contests  without  being 
attacked.  What  would  you  do  specifically? 
Mr.  HoBsoN.  Well,  specifically,  Monday  I 
would  appoint  a  full  time  hall  patro:  official 
that  I  spoke  of  earlier.  I  would  try  to  select 
people  who  are  known  In  the  community — 
people  who  would  relate  to  the  so-called  out- 
siders coming  In,  as  well  as  present  students. 
I  would  call  an  assembly  of  principals  and 
teachers  and  talk  to  them  about  how  to  be 
human  beings  and  deal  with  children.  I 
would  talk  about  students'  rights,  teachers' 
rights,  and  the  rights  of  the  administration 
and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
which  I  have  been  talking  about  ever  since 
I've  been  on  the  Board  of  Education.  I  would 
talk  about  how  we've  got  to  respect  each 
other.  There's  a  lack  of  respect  and  concern 
for  children  In  the  public  schools  and  the 
children  know  It. 

As  to  the  outsiders,  as  I've  said  before.  If  a 
person  comes  to  school  with  a  gun  the  ohiy 
thing  I  know  to  do  is  to  call  the  cops,  but 
the  normal  problems  which  don't  involve 
illegal  weapons  should  te  bandied  by  school 
authorities.  You  see,  the  school  administra- 
tion is  very  busy  hiring  new  layers  of  deputy 
and  duplicate  Superintendents  when  they  al- 
ready have  so  many.  Sometimes  I  think  that 
the  best  thing  that  could  happen  would  be 
to  get  these  professional  educators  away  from 
the  children,  and  appoint  some  community 
people  to  deal  with  the  problem. 

We  do  not  need  another  study  by  some 
expert  proposing  another  long-range  plan 
for  another  project  funded  by  a  gullible  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States — which  seems  to 
freely  give  money  hand  over  foot  to  any 
sociologist  who  can  write  up  a  set  of  Jargon 
which  ends  In  everything  except  Improve- 
ment in  education. 

Representative  Kybos.  Well,  1  am  not  sure 
that  I  agree  with  your  last  comment.  What 
do  you  do  about  the  morale  of  the  teachers, 
how  do  you  solve  this  problem? 

Mr.  HoBsoN.  I  beUeve  In  rights  for  teachers' 
just  like  I  l>eUeve   In  rights  tot  children. 
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However.  It  appe«rs  th»t  current  methods  of 
teaching  do  not  lend  thenuelvea  to  succeM- 
ful  education.  Children  get  a  lot  of  InXorma- 
Uon  these  days,  and  I  think  a  teacher's  Job 
baa  really  changed  Into  a  oo*chlng  job.  Chil- 
dren sometUnea  know  more  about  what  Is  go- 
ing on  than  the  teachers.  Rather  than  stand- 
ing up  before  a  group  of  children  imparting 
"facts",  maybe  we  should  spend  more  time 
coaching  them  In  how  to  interpret  and  util- 
ize facts  In  their  dally  Uvea. 

I  teach  a  cla«  myeelf  at  the  American  Uni- 
versity, majiy  of  the  student*  In  the  class 
know  more  than  I  do,  thua>  we  learn  from 
each  other  while  using  the  ciommunlty  as  a 
laboratory  to  Investigate  social  problems. 
Everybody  Is  challenged  and  It's  not  a  weekly 
test  sltuaUon.  I  think  thla  Is  one  method 
which  could  be  tried  In  our  public  schools. 

Dealing  effectively  with  our  problems  In 
education  Is  going  to  require  more  courage  on 
the  part  of  the  School  Board,  the  Congreos 
and  the  District  Building.  We  now  have  a 
Board  of  Education  with  Uttle  power,  a 
Board  that  does  not  use  the  power  which  It 
has.  a  Board  frightened  by  some  of  the  men 
In  Congress  and  some  of  the  people  In  the 
District  Building.  Congress  of  course  could 
remedy  thla  lack  of  power  to  deal  with  prob- 
lems in  education  by  having  home  rule  in 
this  city 

RepreeentaUve  nuan.  Congressman  Ben 
Rosenthal  of  New  York  has  Joined  us.  and 
Congressman  Robert  Tieman  of  Rhode  Is- 
land 

RepresenUUve  Aoams.  We  on  the  House 
District  Conxmlttee  are  in  a  worse  position 
than  you  are.  In  terms  of  having  specific  In- 
formsition  about  what  should  be  done.  In 
other  words  we  have  simply  fought  the  battle 
of  money — give  a  little  more  money  becatise 
our  children  go  to  these  schools.  What  I  want 
to  know  Is  whether  you  think  we  should 
take  the  school  system — not  the  administra- 
tion. I  think  I  agree  with  you  about  the  ad- 
ministration, about  what  goes  oo  now — 
should  we  take  the  school  system  and  break 
It  Into  either  wards  or  individual  high  schools 
and  their  feeders,  their  elementary  school, 
and  have  It  run  by  the  local  community, 
maintaining  overall  financial  support,  be- 
cause individual  schools  could  not  maintain 
themselves  financially. 

Mr.  HoBsoN.  Well,  some  people  call  that 
community  control,  some  people  call  It  com- 
munity involvement  Our  position  Is  that  it 
is  In  the  Democratic  tradition,  at  least  on 
paper,  to  move  the  question  of  government 
closer  to  the  people.  The  school  system  has 
become  so  large.  Impersonal  and  ctimbersome 
until  the  central  administration  seems  to  be 
failing  In  trying  to  run  it. 

Representative  Aoams.  Tou  say  that  as  a 
question  of  administration,  as  a  member  o( 
the  School  Board,  you  can't  possibly  know 
what's  going  on. 

Mr.  HoBSON.  Under  the  present  system  you 
can't  possibly  know,  as  a  member  of  the 
Scho<^  Board,  whether  Board  policies  are  be- 
ing Implemented  by  the  school  administra- 
tion or  not.  I  think  If  you  decentralized  and 
gave  the  people  community  control  or  in- 
creased community  Involvement,  It  would 
probably  improve  education  for  the  children, 
but  there  has  to  be  some  standardization  In 
terms  of  curriculum  and  resources. 

!hlay  I  give  you  an  example  of  why  School 
Board  members  cannot  know  what  is  going 
on.  I  received  a  chart  from  the  D.C.  Public 
Schools  based  on  a  tabulation  which  I  gave 
them  asking  for  Informfatlon  on  all  special 
projects'  in  public  education  funded  from 


<  For  the  purposes  of  the  report  "special 
projects"  Included  all  programs  not  funded/ 
conducted  on  a  city- wide  basis:  If  a  program 
did  not  Include  all  schools  in  the  same  cate- 
gory (i.e.  Junior  High  Schools),  the  pro- 
gram was  listed  In  the  report.  Programs  In- 
volving one  or  more  schools  (I.e.  model 
schools)  but  not  extended  throughout  the 
school  system  were  listed. 
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all  sources.  This  chart  shows  that  we  are 
spending  millions  of  dollars  a  year  on  sjie- 
cial  projects.  There  are  130  of  these  experi- 
mental projects  now  funded  in  the  public 
schools — more  than  30  special  reading  proj- 
ects— and  not  a  single  one  of  those  projects 
has  been  meaningfully  evaluated.  Does  it  s\ir- 
prlse  you  to  know  projects  funded  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  In  the  regular 
budget  as  well  as  under  the  various  Federal 
titles  are  frequently  never  evaluated?  Do  you 
know  that  reading  scores  In  the  schools 
where  we  have  special  reading  projects  are 
declining?  Even  when  we  pay  as  much  as 
•35,000  a  year  per  Project  Director  I  This  Is 
the  kind  of  waste  we  have  in  public  educa- 
tion. 

One  hundred  and  thirty  unevaluated  ex- 
periments using  primarily  Federal  funds  but 
also  spending  foundation  funds  and  regular 
budget  funds!  Until  you  can  get  some  in- 
dependent evaluation,  until  you  can  get  some 
valid  information  from  the  public  school 
administration  as  to  the  effectiveness  of 
these  programs,  a  Board  member  can't  possi- 
bly make  any  kind  of  intelligent  decision  on 
budgetary  items.  We  dont  even  know  which 
projects  to  expand  and  which  to  drop. 

No,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  School  Board 
members  cannot  get  information  on  what's 
happening  In  public  education  in  D.C,  and 
Congress  should  stop  all  funding  of  special 
projects  and  demand  some  accounting  from 
D.C.  school  administrators,  then  we  can  be- 
gin to  make  the  decisions  which  will  con- 
tribute to  the  education  of  all  our  children. 

Representative  Aoams.  What  you  are  going 
to  do  will  make  it  difficult  for  people  like  me 
and  Congressman  Fraser  who  try  to  get 
money  for  education  in  the  District.  We  have 
people  in  Congress  who  say  we  dont  want 
to  spend  money  for  education. 

Mr.  HoasoN.  I  know,  and  I  don't  intend  to 
make  it  difficult  for  you,  but  we  would  prefer 
home  rule  to  manage  our  own  affairs. 

Representative  Feaskk.  I'd  like  to  welcome 
three  additions  to  our  panel.  Senators  Ed- 
ward Kennedy  of  Massachusetts,  Harold 
Hughes  of  Iowa,  and  Walter  Mondale  of 
Minnesota. 

Representative  BtraroN.  What  you  are  say- 
ing. Mr.  Hobson.  Is  that  Congressmen  would 
make  dam  poor  Washington  City  Council- 
men. 

Mr.  HccHiNcn.  It  also  doesn't  say  very 
much  for  those  who  are  City  OounclLmen  in 
the  City  Council.  We  have  a  full  witness  list 
here.  Congressman  Fraser.  and  I  would  like 
next  to  introduce  the  Vice-Chalrman  of  the 
BCayor's  Economic  Development  Cooomlttee. 
Rev.  David  Eaton,  the  Minister  of  All  Souls 
Unitarian  Church  and  also  recently  Dean  at 
the  Federal  City  College,  and  he  will  testify 
in  partnership  with  John  Delaplain,  Econo- 
mist with  the  Mayor's  Committee  on  Eco- 
nomic Development.  If  you  gentlemen  will 
both  come  uo  here  we  will  get  your  chairs. 

Reverend  Eaton.  Mr.  Chairman,  Members 
of  Congress,  and  guests,  the  nuts  and  bolts 
of  this  testimony  will  be  handled  by  Mr. 
Delaplain.  who  Is  an  economist  and  has  a 
much  more  systematic  presentation  on  some 
of  the  priorities  you  want.  His  testimony  is 
baaed  on  over  a  year  and  a  half's  work  with 
the  Mayor's  Economic  Development  Com- 
mittee. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  time  to  put  local 
prlorltlss  in  some  type  of  national  plotura 
without  getting  Into  areas,  which  have  been 
otherwiM  confused.  I  think,  concepttially.  I 
think  the  highest  priority  which  this  country 
faces  is  one  that  we  have  ignored  for  many 
years,  and  that  is  to  rid  our  institutions  of 
racism.  Time  and  time  again  we  seem  to 
have  a  type  of,  I  call  it,  a  mentality  of  expia- 
tion, a  theological  term  that  means  to  relieve 
oneself  of  one's  sins  by  going  through  a  cer- 
tain ritual,  and  the  ritual  that  this  country 
goes  ttxrough  historically  Is  that  of  commis- 
sions investigating,  writing  reports,  and 
filing  them.  That  ritual  seems  to  make  every- 
body feel  better,  because  through  the  written 
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word,  which  has  become  the  sacred  document 
of  the  report,  we  say  all  the  things  which 
need  to  be  said.  People  use  rhetoric  and  say 
amen  to  It,  and  then  we  file  It  In  some  ar- 
chive and  very  little  action  comes  out  of  It. 
I'm  not  Juat  talking  about  the  Kemer  Report 
in  particular,  but  all  the  reports  from  the 
time  that  The  American  Dilemma  was  writ- 
ten way  back  in  1B43  or  1944. 

I  purposely  did  not  use  the  term  white 
racism,  because  I  think  it  can  be  better  de- 
fined analytically  as  institutional  racism.  I 
say  that  because  whites  and  non-whites  In 
this  country  are  the  victims  of  Institutional 
racism.  Until  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  other  legislative  bodies  begins  to 
move  courageously,  I  don't  think  It  Is  going 
to  be  handled  by  any  single  administration. 
Tou  probably  know  In  the  history  of  world 
politics  that  when  administration  becomes 
stronger  than  legislation,  that  you  have  the 
encroachment  of  tyranny  and  totalitarian- 
ism. Thla  we  see  happening  very  gradually 
in  this  country  where  the  administrative  arm 
of  government,  both  local  and  national,  be- 
comes that  forceful  body  of  Implementation 
and  legislation  does  not  really  play  its  watch- 
dog role  so  that  the  Intent  of  the  legislation 
Is  in  fact  carried  through. 

If  we  are  to  rid  our  country  In  a  reason- 
able period  of  time  of  Institutional  racism  I 
don't  think  we  can  leave  It  In  the  hands  of 
any  single  administration.  I  think  Congress 
Is  going  to  have  to  write  forceful  legislation 
and  interpret  that  legislation  to  the  adminis- 
tration and  appoint  the  various  types  of 
committees  and  task  fcxrces  to  see  that  the 
spirit  of  that  legislation  Is  In  fact  imple- 
mented. 

There  are  many  ways  of  doing  this.  I  am 
not  speaking  In  terms  of  a  nebulous  concept. 
I'm  speaking  In  terms  of  a  very  practical 
situation.  In  terms  of  national  priorities,  if 
we  begin  to  set  up  the  type  of  Task  Force 
made  up  of  persons  in  the  behavioral 
sciences,  both  white  and  non-white,  who 
have  come  to  basic  agreement  on  many 
things  that  can  be  done  in  relationship  with 
people,  in  terms  of  changing  social  attitudes 
and  remotlvatlon. 

But  interesting  enough,  we  have  put  more 
money,  this  is  where  you  get  into  your 
priority  category,  we  have  put  a  dispropor- 
tionate amount  of  money  in  research  and 
technology  and  the  implementation  of  the 
data  obtained  from  technology,  and  a  very 
small  percentage  of  the  national  resource 
have  been  put  Into  research  and  Imple- 
mentation In  the  area  of  b^avloral  science. 
I  was  privy  to  the  report  of  the  NIH  a  few 
months  ago  and  It  was  utterly  ridiculous  to 
see  the  very  small  percent  of  the  amount 
of  money  allocated  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  research  in  the  behavioral  sciences. 
I  am  Including  anthropology  all  the  way 
across  to  psychology  and  so  forth.  All  to- 
gether you  would  count  about  six  or  seven 
disciplines.  When  we  reach  the  point  that 
It  becomes  a  high  priority  that  this  ooimtry 
Is  seriously  concerned  with  how  people  oan 
better  communicate,  where  the  country  is 
seriously  concerned  with  how  people  oan  get 
along  better  in  various  types  of  groups,  then 
I  think  we  can  find  the  resources  because 
we  do  have  the  capabilities  now  of  really 
making  inroads  in  this  area. 

Ill  Just  give  you  one  example.  Prom 
anthropology  and  other  studies  we  learn 
that  basically  the  Pueblo  Indian  is  taught 
that  the  eyes  are  windows  to  the  soul,  and 
that  the  eyes  are  sacred.  And  because  this  is 
true  never  have  a  conversation  with  a  man 
and  look  hini  directly  in  the  eye.  The  Greek 
child  from  his  culture  is  taught  also  that  the 
eyes  are  the  windows  to  the  soul,  and  that 
the  eyes  are  sacred,  therefore  always  look 
a  person  In  the  eye  when  you  are  having  a 
conversation. 

Now  what  do  you  do  when  you  get  a 
Pueblo  Indian  and  a  Greek  in  a  room  to  have 
a  conversation?  Tou  look  like  you  are  go- 
ing through  a  bout.  However,  there  Is  a  com- 
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mon  denominator  even  though  you  have  two 
different  cultures.  Both  have  accepted  tlie 
premise  that  the  eyes  are  sacred  and  that 
they  are  windows  to  the  soul.  If  both  know 
that  they  appreciate  tills  fact,  at  least  con- 
versation can  better  take  place.  It's  this  type 
of  sharing  of  knowledge  that  Is  already  In 
some  of  the  behavioral  sderLces.  I  took  a 
way-out  one  like  anthropology  to  show  how 
It  can  be  relevant.  Sociology  and  psychology, 
for  example,  show  us  as  Mr.  Hobeon  was  say- 
ing earlier,  that  Is  you  cant  treat  a  system 
like  education  In  a  vacuum.  From  my  ex- 
perience of  having  been  bom  and  raised  in 
Washington,  D.C.  and  having  come  from  the 
District  school  system,  I  would  say  what  we 
find  happening  in  the  schools  cannot  be 
resolved  without  looking  Into  the  housing 
problem,  the  employment  problem,  and  the 
police-community  relations  problem.  And  of 
those  three  problMns  oddly  enough  I  think 
in  terms  of  the  D.C.  public  schools  that  the 
poUce-oommunity  relations  pn>blems  Is  the 
most  serious  problem  because  of  so-called 
delinquency  In  the  schools.  Toung  people 
In  this  dty  have  abeolutely  so  confidence  in 
the  police  department  because  people  living 
In  the  communities  have  no  say  so  what- 
soever about  policies  In  the  Washington 
Police  Department.  We  dont  even  have  any 
say-so  whether  or  not  policemen  live  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  or  not.  And  as  you 
probably  know  the  majority  of  policemen  on 
the  force  are  white,  and  the  majority  of  the 
policemen  on  the  force  do  not  live  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

The  highest  priority  that  I  see  locally,  and 
this  Is  I  hope  more  than  rhetoric.  Is  the 
fact  that  persons  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
cannot  do  anything  about  their  condition. 
We  are  a  dislnfranchised  people.  To  be  very 
candid,  psychologically  I  have  no  country.  I 
happen  to  just  have  been  born  in  this  coun- 
try, but  because  of  my  expriences  of  denial  of 
any  meaningful  participation  over  my  own 
destiny  politically  In  this  city,  how  can  I  as 
a  person  born  In  the  United  States  of  Ameri- 
ca really  feel  as  if  he  is  a  citizen,  when  I  am 
denied  all  opportunity  of  participating  In  my 
own  political  destiny. 

Without  g^>lng  through  the  fine  speeches 
that  many  others  have  made,  I  think  the 
highest  single  priority  In  Washington,  D.C. 
which  we  came  into  contact  with  time  and 
time  again  in  the  Mayor's  Economic  De- 
velopment Committee  was  the  realistic  ability 
of  individuals  to  feel  that  they  can  partici- 
pate In  their  own  destiny.  This  was  through 
the  Mayor's  EcononUc  Development  report 
without  a  doubt.  The  report  happened  to 
have  been  put  together  In  spite  of  this  not 
because  of  It.  I  think  the  report  is  a  good 
document  In  areas  ranging  from  transporta- 
tion to  employment  to  housing  to  medical 
services  and  other  things  that  these  gentle- 
men may  have  heard.  But  most  important  the 
ability  of  the  citizens  of  Washington,  DC. 
to  be  represented  In  the  halls  of  Congress 
and  to  elect  their  own  city  government  and 
to  have  a  major  role  In  determining  fiscal 
policy  and  expenditures  by  elected  officials. 
Until  that  happens  I  don't  think  that  you 
can  rely  upon  persons  In  the  community  to 
Involve  individuals  In  making  the  type  of  de- 
cisions that  are  the  right  decisions  for  a 
healthy  state  of  affairs  In  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Representative  Fraser.  We  have  with  us 
now  Congressman  William  Ryan,  Richard  Ot- 
tinger,  and  Edward  Koch,  all  of  New  Tork. 

Representative  Jacobs.  In  looking  over  the 
witness  list,  I  see  that  no  young  people  or 
students  have  been  asked  to  testify,  and  I  see 
a  number  of  students  here  in  this  room,  and 
I  Just  wondered  if  they  might  get  togther 
and  agree  upon  a  spokesman  who  could  then 
testify  before  us.  Would  that  be  agreeable  to 
everyone? 

Reverend  Pruxips.  I  am  sure  that  we  can 
arrange  that.  It  might  be  tiseful  before  we 
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question  Mr.  Eaton  to  bear  from  Mr.  John 
Delaplain,  also  of  the  Mayor's  Committee 
on  Economic  Development. 

Mr.  DxiAPLAiN.  Mr.  Chairman,  members  of 
Congress,  said  guests,  I  would  like  to  briefly 
try  to  relate  three  things :  the  fiscal  problems 
of  the  District;  the  poverty  problem  of  the 
District;  and  the  opportunities.  Too  fre- 
quently In  D.C.  we  view  these  in  a  single  ob- 
jective manner  with  isolated  planning  for 
each  one.  We  do  have  a  crisis  on  the  fiscal 
side,  we  tiave  a  crisis  in  education  and 
health,  and  these  are  poverty  related.  I  might 
say  on  the  fiscal  side  the  rather  curious 
thing  is  that  we  In  Washington  live  in  prob- 
ably the  fastest-growing  urban  area  in  the 
United  States.  Of  the  20  largest  iirban  areas 
the  growth  of  Income  is  higher  In  the  Wash- 
ington metropolitan  area  that  In  any  of  the 
others.  It  Is  also  true  for  income  in  Wash- 
ington by  place  of  work,  but  by  place  of  res- 
idence we  have  what  I  would  classify  as  es- 
sentially utter  stagnation.  We  tried  to  study 
this  in  some  depth  by  taking  the  Social  Se- 
curity 1%  sample  data  which  are  available 
and  you  can  break  this  out  by  income  group 
by  black  and  white,  by  sector  of  work,  by  age. 
We  find  for  example  In  D.C.  that  we  have 
about  120,000  black  people  who  work  in  the 
city  in  the  private  sector  and  make  less  than 
$3(X)0  Income.  This  is  not  family  Income;  this 
is  Individual  Income. 

Representative  Fraser.  We  might  point  out 
that  while  the  Washington  Metropolitan 
area  may  be  one  of  the  fastest  growing  in 
the  country,  within  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Itself  we  have  utter  stagnation  In  terms 
of  Income  of  the  people  who  live  here. 

Mr.  Delaplain.  Tes,  but  I  was  also  saying 
In  terms  of  D.C.  Itself  In  terms  of  place  of 
work  we  have  one  of  the  fastest  growing 
areas,  also  In  the  country.  By  place  of  resi- 
dence we  have  this  stagnation. 

I  think  the  problems  of  D.C.  In  all  the 
areas  we  talk  about  here  largely  stem  from 
the  fact  that  we  have  about  a  75%  black 
population,  and  this  population  does  not  get 
very  high  Income.  I  am  speaking  primarily 
about  the  private  sector  because  the  Incomes 
there  are  much  lower  than  they  are  in  the 
public  sector.  And  I  am  speaking  about  the 
120,000  we  estimate  from  the  Social  Security 
data,  which  is  a  rigorous  \%  sample.  This 
IS  a  pretty  high  figure  but  this  includes 
those  that  work.  It  does  not  include  the  im- 
employed  or  those  on  welfare. 

When  you  look  at  the  tax  base  data  for 
the  City  we  find  essentially  a  stagnation  in 
the  tax  base,  which  is  very  much  wedded  to 
the  problem  of  Income  and  city  residence 
and  again  black  city  residents.  Tou  can  also 
see  this  from  the  income  breakdown  by  sec- 
tor of  work  In  the  2<X)  or  so  sectors  we 
studied,  the  very  low  levels  that  the  blacks 
were  able  to  get,  so  that  discrimination  In 
employment  Is  a  very  real  problem  as  is  dis- 
crimination in  housing  in  the  suburbs. 

On  the  fiscal  problem  side,  the  problem 
started  to  escalate  in  the  City  about  1065, 
when  we  started  to  meet  more  of  our  basic 
needs  of  education,  health,  and  welfare.  We 
have  had  a  constant  rise  of  about  16%  per 
year  In  all  of  these  basic  sectors  in  the  cost 
of  government  In  D.C.  In  welfare.  In  educa- 
tion, in  housing,  and  crime.  These  are  the 
major  sectors  and  major  costs.  We  have  a 
growth  of  the  tax  base  itself,  of  some  where 
around  2%  per  year,  in  constant  dollars  it  is 
a  little  higher  than  3^%,  in  current  dollars, 
but  In  other  words  you  have  a  very  slow 
growth  of  the  tax  base  of  the  city  and  a 
very  rapid  rise  In  the  cost  of  government. 
The  fiscal  gap  can  be  calculated  In  a  number 
of  ways.  I  estimate  that  It  has  grown  from 
1965  from  about  tlOO.OOO.OOO  a  year  to  about 
$300,000,000  a  year  in  1970,  and  I  estimate 
about  $1.2  billion  a  year  if  these  trends  con- 
tinue by  1978. 

Representative  Fraser.  What  do  you  mean 
by  "fiscal  gap?" 

Mr.  Delaplain.  Well,  that's  In  effect  the 
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amount  that  has  to  be  made  up  by  Congress, 
by  the  Federal  Government.  The  difference 
between  what  comes  in  in  terms  of  revenue 
and  what  goes  out  in  terms  of  expenditures, 
without  counting  the  Federal  contributions 
or  any  of  the  Federal  loans  or  grants. 

Since  costs  are  rising  at  this  rate,  the  tax 
base  is  rising  at  this  rate,  we  are  raising  our 
tax  rates,  we  are  sort  of  hitting  the  bottom 
of  the  barrel  getting  a  little  bit  more  In  each 
one  of  these  taxes,  and  we  are  also  helping 
to  drive  businesses  out  and  losing  economic 
opportunities  through  our  tax  policies. 

Representative  Bttrton.  Excuse  me.  Is  that 
an  aimual  amount  in  the  aid  figiires? 

Mr.  Delaplain.  Annual  amount.  Going 
from  100  In  1966  to  300  in  1970  to  about  1.2 
billion  by  1978,  which  Is  a  pretty  large  Qgaie. 

Part  of  the  costs  of  the  government,  par- 
ticularly in  health — we  heard  some  wit- 
nesses on  the  health  and  education  prob- 
lems— are  in  large  part  poverty  related.  These 
costs  are  going  to  have  to  continue.  We  are 
not  doing  an  adequate  job  In  any  of  these 
sectors.  Our  welfare  standards  are  not  high 
in  t.iiiii  City.  I  am  suggesting  that  these  prob- 
lems are  baslcaUy  poverty  related. 

Without  going  into  depth  about  each  of 
the  j?roblems  that  we  have  studied,  I  would 
like  to  conclude  by  saying  that  we  are  not 
In  this  City  taking  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunities that  exist.  We  are  not  doing  as  good 
a  job  as  we  should  be  In  using  the  various 
Federal  programs.  This  Is  In  part  I  think  as 
David  Eaton  has  suggested  bccavise  we  do  not 
have  much  control  of  our  own  planning  In 
this  City.  Much  of  the  planning  is  done  by 
the  Federal  agencies,  the  National  Capitol 
Park  and  Planning  Commission,  the  D.C. 
Manpower  Administration,  the  Redevelop- 
ment Agency,  the  Housing  Authority,  and 
of  course,  the  basic  government  agencies 
themselves.  We  have  traditionally  carried 
out  sort  of  a  single  objective  approach  to 
our  planning.  We  have  not  even  attacked 
what  I  claim  are  the  basic  problems  which 
are  these  poverty -related  problems.  We  are 
not  doing  a  very  good  Job  getting  oiir  resi- 
dents Into  jobs  with  upward  mobility.  We 
are  doing  essentially  no  upgrading  training 
programs.  We  arent  doing  all  that  we  should 
be  in  getting  residents  into  our  own  City 
government  Jobs,  which  we  do  have  com- 
plete control  over. 

There  are  many  opportunities,  as  we  try 
to  point  out  in  the  Mayor's  Economic  De- 
velopment Committee  First-year  Action  Pro- 
gram, that  need  to  be  exploited.  These  are 
opportunities  that  are  going  to  help  raise  the 
incomes  of  our  city  residents;  they're  going 
to  help  raise  the  tax  base  of  this  City.  We're 
going  to  try  to  be  using  Idle  land  because 
we've  foimd  that  urban  renewal  is  a  very 
expensive  process.  We  have  Idle  land  such 
as  the  Anacostla  Air  Base.  We  have  a  lot  of 
Idle  land  along  the  Anacostla  River.  We  have 
a  problem  that  In  certain  parts  of  the  City 
we  can  raise  ovir  building  heights  to  create 
more  opportunity  for  Inccmie.  We  had  one 
posslblUty  pointed  out  where  we  could  even 
set  up  an  industrial  park  in  the  area  of  rail- 
road track  Intersections  where  we  showed 
that  the  government  could  afford  to  borrow 
the  money  for  this  land  at  private  Interest 
rates  of  8%,  and  could  give  the  land  away 
to  private  sectors  and  still  generate  three 
times  as  much  revenue  in  terms  of  property 
tax,  income  tax,  and  sales  tax  as  the  Interest 
would  be  on  the  cost  of  that  land.  There  are 
many  opportunities  like  this  that  do  exist 
In  the  City.  Each  one  of  these  we  tried  to  cost 
out  in  terms  of  what  was  the  benefit  to  City 
resident  incomes  and  the  benefit  to  the  City 
tax  base.  I  suggest  that  these  opportunities 
represent  the  real  solution  to  the  fiscal  ptott- 
lems  of  the  City.  If  we  keep  raising  each  one 
of  our  taxes  a  few  percent  at  a  time,  we  oan 
keep  going  through  this  sort  of  a  no-wln 
game  with  Congress  we  come  up  with  each 
year  in  trying  to  get  approval  for  additional 
revenues,  but  we  are  faced  with  I  think  some 
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problems  of  rAth«r  I*rge  slae  In  scale.  We 
need  to  try.  I  think,  to  tr»nsfer  some  of 
these  problems  thAt  are  related  back  to  the 
Federal  Oovemment  by  such  avenues  as 
the  Family  Assistance  Plan,  for  example, 
would  be  one  excellent  kind  of  approach. 
There  are  shortcomings  in  the  plan  but  that 
•ort  of  thing  would  help  relieve  the  Dis- 
trict Government  of  some  of  Its  basic 
problems. 

The  figures  that  I  quoted  earlier  I  testified 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Fiscal  Affairs  of 
the  Senate  and  those  figures  on  the  income 
of  the  black  city  residents  and  white  city 
residents  and  broken  down  by  age  are  avail- 
able.  Thank  you. 

Representative  PaAsra.  Would  the  Family 
Assistance  Plan,  which  the  Administration 
has  recommended.  In  fact  relieve  any  of  the 
tax  burdens  of  the  District,  relieve  monetary 
pressures  on  the  District?  Have  you  looked 
at  that  carefully? 

Mr  DruiPLAiN.  Well.  O.K..  the  main  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  Family  Assistance  Plan  would 
be  the  working  poor  and  not  those  now  on 
welfare. 

Representative  Fraseb.  Yes.  in  Minnesota, 
for  example,  while  I  like  the  idea  of  the  Fam- 
ily Assistance  Plan,  it  will  not  help  any  of 
our  state  fiscal  problems  at  all. 

Representative  Botiton.  That's  not  possi- 
ble. Under  the  Family  Assistance  Plan  where 
you  have  payments  of  t375  a  year,  the  maxi- 
mum matching  is  t22  a  month  per  person  in 
the  AFDC  caseload  so  they  have  Increased 
the  Federal  contribution  significantly  in  the 
Family  Assistance  Plan. 

Mr.  DcuiPiAiN.  Well  the  question  Is 
whether  the  contrlbuUon  of  the  District 
would  be  reduced. 

Representative  Fxasex.  It  reduces  the  bur- 
den on  the  states. 

Representative  BtraroN.  It  Increases  the 
Federal  contribution  on  the  order  of  I  would 
suspect  30 '"r. 

Mr.  DeukPLADi.  Well.  I  think  I  would  like 
to  correct  my  statement,  too.  I  think  there 
will  be  some  improvement  because  the  state 
contribution  would  decline  to  a  range  of 
60<"e  to  80*^0  of  present  levels.  Fvirthermore 
there  are  a  number  of  families  not  on  wel- 
fare In  the  District  that  will  be  helped  by 
this  that  should  really  be  classed  as  welfare 
families  too. 

Representative  FtAsn.  The  only  reason  I 
raise  the  question.  I  like  the  Idea  of  the 
Fsmiily  Assistance  Plan,  but  as  It  now  stands 
It  does  not  offer  the  total  federalization  of 
welfare  programs  that  is  necessary. 

Reverend  Phoxips.  May  I  interrupt  a  mo- 
ment. I  understand  that  there  Is  a  good 
possibility  that  you  gentlemen  will  be  get- 
ting a  quorum  call  at  12:15  or  12:30.  and 
Just  on  the  outside  chance  that  it  might  be 
the  military  budget  we  wouldn't  want  you  to 
miss  that  call:  I  wonder  If  we  could,  since 
our  purpose  Is  to  put  before  you  the  Im- 
mense proportions  of  these  problems  and  not 
to  solve  them.  I  wonder  if  we  could  move 
to  the  witnesses  before  we  run  out  of  time. 

Mr.  HscHDiCEa.  The  next  witness  will  be 
Mr.  Bruce  Terrls.  Chairman  of  the  D.C.  Dem- 
ocratic Central  Committee. 

Mr.  Txaxis.  Thank  you.  I  must  say  it  Is 
wonderful  to  find  so  many  Congressmen 
who  are  interested  enough  in  the  District's 
problems  to  be  here  today. 

Representative  Fkasss.  Congressman  Low- 
ensteln  of  New  York  has  Just  Joined  us. 

Mr.  Txaais.  Some  of  us  who  live  in  the 
Dlsbict.  need  reassurance  that  there  are  some 
Congressmen  who  care  about  the  District 
after  the  rather  bad  beating  that  we  have 
taken  on  Capitol  Hill  this  year — the  black- 
mall  on  the  freeways  and  the  slashing  of  the 
revenue  bill  and  the  budget,  the  likely  pas- 
sage of  repressive  crime  legislation,  and  the 
very  little  progress  that  has  been  made  on 
self-government.   Perhaps   those   of   you   in 
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the  House  might  do  your  best  to  resist  fur- 
ther crime  legislation,  such  as  the  Admlnls- 
tratlon  has  proposed. 

Although  my  topic  Is  hoiulng  I  would  like 
to  start  by  mentioning  the  connection  be- 
tween the  topic  of  this  meeting  and  self- 
government.  Although  self-government 
doesn't  require  money  to  Implement,  em- 
phasis by  this  country  on  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam and  on  military  spending  have  In  fact 
been  some  of  the  critical  factors  which  pre- 
vent us  from  attaining  self-government.  And 
the  reason  I  think  that  is  true  Is  because 
the  time  and  the  energy  of  the  President, 
the  Congress,  and  even  the  proponents  of 
self-government  Is  so  largely  spent  on  pre- 
occupation with  the  war  and  with  military 
spending  both  for  and  against,  that  Issues, 
even  important  Issues  like  self-government  In 
the  District,  have  largely  had  to  take  second 
place.  As  an  example,  when  I  called  my 
friends,  the  couple  of  friends  that  I  have  in 
the  Administration,  about  the  subject  of 
self-government  during  the  last  few  months, 
the  reason  that  they  give  me  for  not  putting 
more  fight  into  getting  self-government 
passed  by  the  House  is  generally  to  point 
to  a  Issue  like  ABM  or  the  war  surtax,  which 
from  their  point  of  view  take  higher  priority. 
So  I  think  we  are  in  the  position  that  even 
self-government  which  doesn't  require  money 
Is  very  deeply  affected  by  the  topic  of  this 
meeting. 

On  the  subject  of  housing  I  doubt  that  we 
need  to  go  through  at  any  great  length  the 
crisis  that  exists  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
concerning  housing  The  City  Council  made 
a  report  this  past  summer  on  housing.  I  be- 
lieve It's  the  15th  report  In  the  last  half 
dozen  or  so  years  by  government  or  prestl- 
geous  private  bodies  on  the  housing  crisis 
In  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  City  Coun- 
cil's report,  like  Just  about  every  one  of  those 
other  14  reports,  falls  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lem. The  report  of  the  City  Council  says 
there  Is  a  crisis.  It  recommends  a  number  of 
extremely  important  steps — to  allow  rent 
strikes,  to  license  landlords,  to  do  other 
things  that  would  take  the  edge  off  the  ex- 
ploitation of  the  poor.  But  it  does  not  deal 
with  the  central  problem:  It  deals  rather  with 
the  symptom  of  It.  And  the  central  problem 
is,  of  course,  the  enormous  shortage  of  hous- 
ing for  the  poor  and«jiear-poor  which  exists 
la  the  District  of  Colin^bia. 

And  It  Is  no  surprise  that  the  City  Council 
doesn't  deal  with  this  problem  or  that  the  14 
other  reports  don't  either,  because  nobody 
knows  how  to  deal  with  It.  We  know  we  can 
Increase  the  rights  of  tenants  relatively  easily, 
we  dont  know  how  to  get  the  vast  sums 
of  money  which  are  needed  to  build  housing. 

Briefly,  we  have  300,000  people  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  who  live  in  inadequate 
housing — almost  40%  of  the  people  of  the 
District.  Half  of  them  live  In  dilapidated 
housing  or  overcrowded  housing;  the  other 
half  pay  an  exorbitant  amount  of  rent,  more 
than  25%  of  their  Incomes.  The  Mayor's  Com- 
mittee estimates  that  we  need  100.000  new 
units  and  50,000  rehabilitated  units  to  meet 
the  problem  of  dilapidation  and  overcrowd- 
ing. In  other  words,  we  are  short  160.000 
units,  as  of  today,  of  decent  housing.  Now 
that  doesn't  even  get  Into  the  problem  of  the 
rents  that  are  too  high.  We  have  an  absolute 
shortage  of  150.000  decent  units. 

In  addition,  over  the  next  decade  we  are 
going  to  need  50.000  more  units  to  take  care 
of  Increases  In  the  population  of  the  District. 
So  we  need  200,000  units — 150,000  new  units 
and  50.000  rehabilitated  units.  If  we  are 
going  to  meet  this  problem  In  10  years,  we 
need  to  build  15.000  units  a  year  and  re- 
habilitate 5,000  uniu  a  year. 

What  are  we  doing  to  meet  this  problem 
of  building  and  rehablllUUng  15  to  30,000 
uniu  a  year?  I  think  it  Is  fair  to  say  that 
we  are  losing  grovmd.  Blore  units  are  being 
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destroyed  than  are  being  built,  particularly 
more  units  for  the  poor  and  the  near-poor. 
At  the  moment  we  have  a  little  over  10.000 
units  of  publicly  assisted  housing,  mostly 
public  housing,  some  under  various  other 
Federal  programs.  We  are  building  a  little  bit 
more  than  a  1000  units  a  year  of  publicly 
assisted  housing.  At  the  same  time  have 
we  had  an  enormous  drop  off  in  housing 
starts  In  the  private  sector  from  8500  In 
1965  to  1300  In  1968  and  It  wlU  probably  be 
lower  this  year.  In  other  words  we  had  a 
drop  of  housing  starts  of  85%.  So  there  Is 
little  new  housing  being  built  for  the  more 
affluent  to  move  into  so  the  poor  can  then 
move  Into  the  housing  that  the  affluent  left. 

Meanwhile,  during  all  this  In  which  we 
have  done  almost  nothing  to  build  new 
housing,  we  have  been  destroying  housing 
for  highways — destruction  which  unfortu- 
nately is  going  to  Increase  over  the  next  few 
years — and  we  are  destroying  houses  for 
various  commercial  piirpoees  and  for  high 
rise  apartments. 

Now  what's  the  hope  for  the  future?  Last 
year  you  gentlemen  passed  a  very-much 
ballyhooed  1968  bousing  act.  While  the  pro- 
visions look  extremely  good  on  paper.  In 
fact,  that  program  was  drastically  under- 
funded. The  rent  supplement  program  vir- 
tually doesn't  exist  at  all.  I  don't  think 
there  are  a  100  units  of  rent  supplement  In 
the  District  of  Columbia.  The  National  Capi- 
tol Housing  Authority,  as  I  am  sure  you 
know,  is  virtually  bankrupt.  It  does  not  even 
have  the  funds  to  provide  decent  housing  for 
its  own  tenants.  It  Is  now  In  the  process 
of  increasing  rents,  which  means  that  the 
poor  will  not  be  able  to  even  afford  public 
housing.  The  various  other  Federal  assistance 
programs  that  help  non-profit  groups  are 
underfunded,  and  proposals  to  FHA  are 
backed  up  In  the  local  FHA  Office  because  of 
lack  of  money.  Meanwhile,  Interest  rates  are 
Increasing  and  housing  starts  are  dropping. 

I  think  It  is  fair  to  say  that  there  Is  no 
way  to  fill  the  housing  needs  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  over  the  next  ten  years  with- 
out massive  amounts  of  Federal  money. 
There  Is  no  money  In  the  District  budget. 
The  District  now  spends  no  money  for  hous- 
inc.  and.  since  it  has  Its  own  revenue  crisis, 
it  probably  Is  not  going  to  be  able  to  find 
large  amounts  of  money  for  housing.  The 
Mayor's  Committee  on  Economic  Develop- 
ment estimates  that  we  need  165  million 
dollars,  which  is  probably  a  very  low  esti- 
mate, over  the  next  decade  to  subsidize 
housing  for  the  poor  and  near-poor.  That 
money  Is  going  to  have  to  come.  If  it  comes 
at  all.  from  the  Federal  Oovemment. 

EUght  years  ago  a  couple  of  us  started  to 
rehabilitate  some  housing  In  the  middle  of 
the  second  precinct  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia— In  the  middle  of  the  Shaw  area. 
After  we  had  done  this  with  private  funds 
and  with  our  own  hands  for  a  few  years,  we 
decided  at  the  rate  we  were  going  we  were 
never  going  to  make  any  substantial  Impact 
on  the  housing  problem.  We  decided  that 
what  we  ought  to  be  doing  Is  turning  to 
Federal  financing,  because  of  the  slowness 
with  which  we  were  proceeding.  I've  now 
reached  the  point  of  wondering  whether  In 
fact,  depending  on  federal  programs  Isn't 
even  slower  than  doing  it  ourselves. 

I  would  like  to  conclude  by  saying  that  I 
think  the  subject  which  U  before  you  today, 
the  question  of  national  priorities.  Is  the 
identical  subject  as  whether  we  are  going 
to  meet  our  housing  problem  In  the  District. 
At  the  moment  we  have  no  program.  Not 
even  a  plan  for  meeting  this  problem.  We 
wring  our  bands  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  say  this  ts  our  number  one  crisis,  but 
we  do  nothing  about  It.  And  we  are  going 
to  do  nothing  about  it  unless  somehow  we 
from  the  Defense  budget  millions  and  mil- 
lions of  dollars  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
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and  probably  tens  of  bllUonB  of  dollars  In 
total  to  meet  the  housing  crisis  In  this  city 
and  other  cities  across  this  whole  country. 
Thank  you. 

Reverend  Phillips.  As  time  Is  getting 
short,  may  we  hold  all  questions  until  we 
conclude  hearing  the  witnesses. 

Mr.  Hechingek.  The  next  witness  will  be 
Reverend  Walter  Fauntroy.  the  former  Vice 
Chairman  of  the  D.C.  City  Council,  currently 
deputy  director  of  the  Model  Inner  Cities 
Community  Organization,  and  pastor  of  the 
New  Bethel  Baptist  Church.  My  friend  Wal- 
ter Fauntroy. 

Reverend  Pauntrot.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Hech- 
Inger.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the 
Committee.  I  want  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion to  you  for  this  opportunity  to  testify 
at  this  hearing. 

Representative  Frasex.  May  I  Just  make 
the  comment  that  I  have  been  on  the  DUtrict 
Committee  for  five  years,  and  we  have  never 
bad  this  kind  of  Information  or  these  kinds 
of  witnesses  presented  to  us. 

Reverend  Pauntrot.  Thank  you  so  much, 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  It's  rather  trite  to  say 
that  we  live  today  In  revolutionary  times 
when  people  are  In  ferment  In  our  cities 
across  this  country  and  around  the  world, 
but  it  may  not  be  so  trite  to  say  that  revolu- 
tion has  to  do,  as  I  define  it,  with  the  owner- 
ships and  control  of  land.  It  has  to  do  with 
freedom  from  exploitation  on  that  land,  and 
the  hallmark  of  revolution  Is  not  so  much 
violence  and  guns  and  fighting  violently  but 
effective  change;  that  U  the  essence  of  rev- 
olution. And  In  this  sense  America  Is  the 
home  of  revolution  In  our  time  because  we 
In  this  country,  knowing  that  we  were  being 
exploited,  on  land  that  was  owned  by  ab- 
sentee landlords  organized  ourselves  and 
fought  to  free  ourselves  from  the  kind  of 
exploitation  for  which  people  are  grappling 
now  around  the  world,  particularly  poor  and 
black  people.  And  the  only  thing  about  the 
situation  in  o\ir  city  here  and  across  the 
nation  that  differs  from  1776  Is  the  fact  that 
we  cannot  afford  In  our  time  violent  revolu- 
tion. It  Is  not  a  viable  solution  to  the  kinds 
of  changes  that  need  to  be  made. 

So  I  say  to  quote  the  late  President  John 
F.  Kennedy:  "Those  who  make  nonviolent 
revolution  Impossible  make  violent  revolu- 
tion inevitable."  It  Is  in  that  context  that  I 
want  to  discuss  our  needs  in  the  Inner  city 
for  breaking  out  of  the  urban  crisis.  I  wonder 
If  you  would  allow  me  to  digress  a  minute 
to  refer  to  what  seems  to  me  a  glaring  ex- 
ample of  the  failure  of  Congress  to  under- 
stand the  needs  of  this  country  for  nonvio- 
lent revolution — the  despicable  vote  of  the 
House  yesterday  on  that  Voting  Rights  Bill. 
That  was  a  bill  which  was  fought  for  non- 
vlolently  without  burning,  without  looting, 
without  violence. 

People  bought  that  bill  with  their  non- 
violent demonstrations  In  an  effort  to  effect 
nonviolent  revolution,  which  Is  what  voting 
Is.  It  Is  the  means  by  which  we  change  with- 
out violence,  and  for  this  Congress  and  this 
Administration  to  point  the  nation  back- 
wards beyond  1965  and  repeat  the  action  of 
a  hundred  years  ago,  when  Rutherford  B. 
Hayes  came  to  power  and  made  a  deal  with 
the  emerging  southern  Bourbons  to  pull  the 
troops  out  to  permit  the  violent  suppression 
of  a  nonviolent  means  of  change  which  Is 
the  vote,  we  witness  that  here  as  a  result 
of  this  action  by  the  Congress  by  the  House 
yesterday  we  are  In  trouble  and  the  words 
of  John  F.  Kennedy  will  again  arise  to  hatint 
us:  "Those  who  make  nonviolent  revo- 
lution Impossible  make  violent  revolution 
Inevitable." 

Having  said  that,  I  want  to  say  about  our 
local  situation  here  that  the  tragedy  of  our 
priorities  operating  to  make  nonviolent  rev- 
olution Impossible  Is  no  more  clearly  seen 
than  In  the  situation  here  In  the  Inner  city 
and  in  the  ghetto  And  what  Is  required  to 
bring  about  needed  change  Is  revolution: — 
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the  change  of  ownership  and  control  of  land, 
and  freedom  from  exploitation  of  those  who 
live  on  the  land  In  the  Inner  city.  The  people 
of  the  Inner  city,  the  people  about  whom  we 
are  concerned,  are  as  much  on  a  plantation, 
as  much  In  a  colony  as  were  the  thirteen 
colonies  In  1776  In  that  the  land  on  which 
they  live  Is  owned  by  outsiders  and  Is  used 
to  exploit  them. 

The  fact  la  that,  for  example.  In  the  Inner 
city  area  In  which  we  are  working  to  reclaim 
land  to  affect  what  we  are  calling  nonviolent 
land  reform,  70%  of  the  land  Is  ovraed  by 
outsiders.  We  know  of  many  slum  lords  who 
reap  100%  profit  on  their  Investments  In 
providing  housing  to  their  renters,  so  that 
many  of  the  people  who  have  rented  that 
land  for  30  and  40  years  have  paid  for  It 
three  and  four  times  and  still  can  be  given 
a  30-day  notice  and  put  off  the  land  Just  as 
we  coiild  have  been  put  off  the  land  by  the 
power  of  the  British  In  1776  prior  to  a  revo- 
lution which  changed  the  ownership  and 
control  of  that  land.  We  In  the  Inner  city  in 
short  are  trying  to  affect  nonviolent  change, 
and  I  believe  that  we  have  within  the  Ameri- 
can system,  within  the  already  approved 
programs  of  the  country,  the  tools  to  do  It. 
What  we  lack  Is  the  commitment  on  the  part 
of  he  people  generally  and  the  commitment 
of  money  In  particular  to  do  these  things. 

Let  me  Just  outline  briefly  what  we  are 
attempting  to  do  and  how.  unless  the  nation 
orients  Its  priorities  toward  this  kind  of 
land  reform,  we  will  not  deal  with  the  prob- 
lems of  the  Inner  city.  We  are  engaged  In  an 
effort  through  citizen  planning  to  arrive  at 
the  acquisition  of  land.  This  kind  of  program 
requires  a  massive  Input  of  public  funds. 
We  are  about  to  break  ground  tomorrow  on 
a  109-unlt  apartment,  a  development  on 
land  which  a  year  ago  was  owned  by  out- 
siders who  would  not  have  freed  that  land 
for  development.  But  by  the  grace  of  God 
and  through  our  work  the  Lincoln  West- 
moreland Housing  Corporation,  the  Lincoln 
Church,  the  church  of  which  Mr.  Phillips  Is 
pastor,  has  been  successful  In  providing  on 
that  formerly  plantation  land  housing  for 
the  people  In  the  community  at  a  rate  that 
they  can  afford  to  pay. 

This  cannot  go  on  In  sufficient  quantity 
either  in  this  city  or  any  city  In  the  nation 
If  the  Congress  and  the  people  do  not  review 
and  reset  their  priorities.  As  a  final  case  In 
point  let  me  cite  the  fact  that  this  Congress 
passed  In  1968  a  Housing  Act  which  stated 
as  Its  goal  the  provision  of  26  million  units 
of  housing  In  the  next  ten  years. 

Congress  authorized  only  enough  money 
to  provide  half  that  amount  for  this  year's 
quota  and  appropriated  only  a  quater  of  that 
amount.  The  amount,  for  example,  provided 
for  2351  housing  could  be  absorbed  for  the 
whole  nation  right  in  Shaw.  Until  and  un- 
less we  In  this  country  reorder  our  priorities 
so  that  70  cents  of  every  dollar  that  Is  taken 
for  taxes  Is  not  put  Into  military  uses,  until 
we  can  Instead  of  spending  $3  billion  In  HUD 
spend  $30  billion,  we  are  not  really  going  to 
affect  nonviolent  revolution,  because  rev- 
olutionary change  must  come  and  In  con- 
clusion again  If  we  do  not  make  this  kind  of 
nonviolent  revolution  possible  we  will  make 
violent  change  Inevitable. 

Reverend  Phillips.  Thank  you  very  much 
Mr.  Fauntroy.  In  moving  ahead  to  our  next 
witness  and  reserving  questions  to  the  end, 
Mr.  John  S.  Winder,  who  Is  Executive  Di- 
rector of  the  MetropoUtan  Washington  Coali- 
tion for  Clean  Air.  will  talk  on  the  question 
of  pollution  In  the  District,  which  Is  also 
related  to  the  question  of  national  priorities. 
Mr.  Winder.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for 
the  opportunity  to  speak  to  you.  If  I  may, 
I'd  like  to  read  from  a  prepared  statement 
which  expresses  what  I  believe  Is  the  major 
crisis  not  only  In  D.C.  but  In  the  entire 
country.  Environmental  pollution,  tradi- 
tionally Ignored  and  excused  In  the  name  of 
progress,  Is  a  luxury  we  can  no  longer  af- 
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ford.  Even  the  most  rigorous  opponents  of 
pollution  control  who  demand  conclusive 
evidence  of  harmful  effects  of  pollution  can 
no  longer  be  permitted  to  refuse  controls. 
Pacts  and  figures  and  dirty  pictures  of  ovir 
air  and  water  are  plentiful. 

A  tragically  accurate  analogy  can  be  drawn 
which  compares  the  growing  oppcxltlon  to 
our  military-industrial  complex — opposition 
In  large  part  to  the  needles  war  casualties 
around  the  globe.  Analogously  a  far  less 
known  but  equally  tragic  fact  Is  that  en- 
vironmental pollution  can  kill.  Those  fa- 
mlUar  with  the  air  poUuUon  llteratvu-e,  for 
example,  will  recognize  the  frequently  cited 
cases  of  62  deaths  In  Belgium's  Meuse  Val- 
lay  In  1930,  4,00  deaths  In  London  in  1952, 
as  well  as  others  which  show  that  sudden 
high  concentrations  of  air  pollution  can  also 
kill. 

In  addition  to  the  damage  to  health,  air 
and  other  forms  of  environmental  pollution 
continue  to  erode  our  property  and  plant  Ufe 
throughout  this  planet.  The  damage  In  thU 
country  from  air  pollution  alone  amounts 
to  an  annual  cost  In  millions  of  dollars. 
As  a  result,  many  see  the  need  for  the  de- 
velopment of  a  national  priority  environ- 
mental ethic  in  this  society.  This  need,  for 
example,  was  apparent  to  those  who  at- 
tended a  public  hearing  on  automobile  air 
pollution  recently  conducted  In  New  York 
City  by  a  group  of  21  United  SUtes  Con- 
gressmen. 

One  of  the  organizers  of  this  hearing. 
Representative  Parbsteln,  stated:  "It  Is  obvi- 
ous that  two  of  the  big  four  auto  companies 
would  rather  continue  polluting  the  air  and 
endangering  human  lives  than  admit  their 
failure  to  give  more  serious  consideration  to 
the  public  safety  than  profit."  Althoxigh  I 
support  the  development  of  this  new  envi- 
ronmental ethic,  such  a  radical  change  In 
attitude  win  not  occur  overnight.  For  those 
who  continue  to  refuse  to  consider  the  pub- 
lic Interest,  the  fact  that  the  economic  cost 
of  pollution  control  Is  rapidly  becoming  ex- 
ceeded by  the  mere  loss  of  proflts  caused  by 
the  failure  to  protect  our  environment  must 
be  stressed. 

Environmental  education  bills  and  legisla- 
tion to  establish  a  Cabinet-level  department 
of  the  environment  are  now  pending  before 
this  Congress.  And  earlier  this  year  the  Presi- 
dent established  an  Environmental  Quality 
Council.  Even  beyond  this  Mr.  Nixon  recently 
announced  that  his  coming  State  of  the 
Union  address  will  Include  as  the  dominant 
domestic  theme  an  Administration  pledge  to 
promote  environmental  quality. 

At  least  on  paper  this  Administration  Is 
beginning  to  read  the  handwriting  In  our 
polluted  air  and  waters.  It  Is  up  to  all  of  us. 
however,  to  participate  In  the  effort  to  make 
these  promises  a  reality.  It  would  seem  to 
follow  that  national  priorities  would  begin 
at  home,  that  Is  In  our  nation's  capital.  In 
respect  to  air  pollution,  however,  not  to  men- 
tion the  Potomac  River  and  other  environ- 
mental InstUts.  this  is  Indeed  not  the  case. 
For  example,  last  year  automobile  exhaust 
emissions  contributed  over  350.000  tons  of 
carbon  monoxide  In  this  metropolitan  area 
air. 

As  the  concentration  of  automobiles  In  the 
District  of  Columbia,  over  2600  per  pquare 
mile,  is  higher  than  In  any  other  city  In  the 
United  States — it  is  higher  than  Los  An- 
geles— there  is  no  questioning  the  fact  that 
automobile  exhaust  Is  by  far  the  largest 
single  source  of  air  pollution  in  this  area. 
Nonetheless,  the  oll-hlghway-auto-real  estate 
lobbies  continue  to  dominate  Insplte  of  con- 
clusive evidence  of  environmental  damage. 
Only  last  week  the  National  Academv  of 
Sciences  released  a  report  which  concluded 
that  carbon  monoxide  In  the  air  is  a  growing 
menace  to  the  nation's  health  and  should  be 
a  subject  of  special  scrutiny  by  the  nation's 
health  experts.  We  must  ask  why  neither  the 
U.S.  Congress  nor  the  appointed  government 
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for  the  District  of  Columbia  b«s  ordered  a 
public  hearing  to  consider  the  air  pollution 
and  other  environmental  effect*  of  the  pro- 
poeed  DC.  freewBy  system. 

Upon  whose  shoulders  rest  this  challenge 
to  survival?  The  President  of  the  United 
States  recently  announced  that  he  will  spwak 
to  the  nation's  governors  nest  February  on 
how  to  challenge  young  Americans  to  move 
forward  on  the  whole  subject  of  the  quality 
of  life  In  America.  Including  the  environ- 
ment. To  the  President  and  to  those  who  are 
not  considered  young  Americans  I  would 
reply  that  we  must  not  forget  to  challenge 
the  polluters. 

Por  the  most  part  this  nation's  youth  Is  far 
ahead  In  terms  of  awareness  of  the  environ- 
mental garbage  we  have  been  bequeathed  by 
our  predecessors.  They  are  acutely  aware  of 
the  air.  water,  noise  and  other  types  of  pol- 
lutants that  have  been  created  by  those  now 
In  positions  of  power  In  our  nation's  cor- 
porations, and  In  local,  state,  and  federal 
cotinclls  of  governments.  Young  Americans 
have  already  accepted  the  challenge  of  the 
prevention  of  environmental  catastrophe. 
They  are  planning  a  national  environmental 
teach-in  for  April  23,  1970.  a  massive  educa- 
tional and  Involvement-oriented  program 
which  some  have  chosen  to  call  "End-Day" — 
Environment  Near  Death. 

In  addition,  students  and  youx>g  people 
are  establishing  countless  conservation  or- 
ganizations and  environmental  law  groups, 
such  as  the  Greater  Washington  Alliance  to 
Stop  Pollution,  Inc..  known  as  OASP.  to  In- 
form citizens  about  the  causes  and  effects  of 
pollution,  and  more  Importantly  to  seek  aiul 
Implement  methods  to  prevent  further  en- 
vironmental deterioration.  The  environmen- 
tal activists  present  to  this  country  as  well 
as  to  the  rest  of  the  world  the  truly  con- 
structive alternative,  an  action  program,  and 
the  only  viable  solution — a  clean,  healthy 
environment,  an  environment  which  their 
predecessors  were  able  to  enjoy  but  which 
these  predecessors  have  ruthlessly  exploited 
and  destroyed. 

We  must  all  become  environmental  acti- 
vists If  we  are  to  avoid  what  some  experts 
have  predicted  with  frightening  certainty  an 
eco-tastrophe.  Mr  Chairman.  I  would  like 
to  close  my  remarks  by  sharing  with  you  a 
letter  I  received  In  this  morning's  mall  from 
a  young  Washingtonlan.  "1  am  a  fotirth- 
grade  student  who  Is  very  unhappy  with  the 
air  and  water  around  me.  I  would  like  to 
know  what  clean  air  U  really  Uke.  Does  it 
have  a  smell?  There  Is  a  wonderful  river  that 
flows  right  through  o\^  city.  Why  cant  I 
swim  In  It?  I  know  that  our  air  and  water 
pollution  problems  cannot  be  fixed  very 
quickly,  but  It  seems  nobody  Is  even  trying 
to  clean  things  up.  I  would  like  to  know  that 
by  the  time  I  am  grown  up  these  things  will 
be  changed  and  made  better."  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  would  appreciate  It  If  the  Congress  and  the 
D.C.  government  would  help  me  answer  this 
letter. 

Mr.  HxcHDrcxx.  Thank  you  Mr.  Winder.  The 
next-to-last  witness  will  be  Dr.  Oeorge  Wiley, 
and  then  111  ask  the  students,  who  formed 
together  as  you  requested.  Congressman 
Jacob*,  to  be  the  closing  witnesses.  Dr. 
George  Wiley,  who  Is  the  Executive  Director 
of  the  National  Welfare  Rights  Organiza- 
tion, has  brought  the  welfare  plight  to  the 
forefront  of  the  nation  In  terms  of  Its 
priorities. 

Dr.  Wii,rr.  I  will  be  very  brief  this  morn- 
ing. It  Is  clear  that  the  war  in  Vietnam  and 
our  overbearing  emphasis  on  an  aggressive 
military  posture  In  the  world  Is  a  priority 
on  death  and  destruction  which  Is  totally  de- 
grading to  any  society  that  calls  itself  a 
democracy.  In  addition,  there  are  pressing 
problems  here  at  home  that  require  expendi- 
ture of  literally  billions  of  doUars  that  are 
presently  being  plowed  Into  these  wasteful 
and  deatrucUve  efforts.  We  In  the  National 
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Welfare  Rights  Organization  have  said  that 
the  priority  of  this  country  should  be  a  prior- 
ity on  life,  a  priority  on  promoting  those 
things,  environment,  housing,  health,  the 
ability  to  get  the  food  and  the  basic  neces- 
sities of  life,  so  that  all  the  people  in  this 
country  can  live. 

We  have  a  situation  where  more  than  one 
quarter  of  the  population  In  this  country 
does  not  have  an  adequate  basic  Income  to 
meet  the  needs  of  food,  clothing,  and  shelter. 
The  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  has  estimated  that  It  takes 
about  tSSOO  a  year  for  a  family  of  four  to 
have  these  basic  necessities  of  life.  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  the  welfare  pasrments 
for  aid  to  families  to  dependent  children 
are  approximately  $2300  a  year.  #2300  as  op- 
posed to  9S500  which  is  defined  as  enough  to 
meet  the  basic  necessities.  In  addition.  I 
would  like  to  cite  the  fact  that  recently  the 
White  House  conference  on  food,  nutrition, 
and  health  adopted  two  priority  goals  which 
I  would  like  to  Just  read  to  you : 

Number  one:  That  there  Is  a  national 
emergency  In  hunger  In  the  United  States, 
and  I  quote,  there  Is  a  hunger  and  malnu- 
trition emergency  In  this  country  today  and 
therefore  the  President  must  Immediately 
declare  that  a  national  hunger  emergency 
exlsta  and  under  existing  authority  must 
now  free  funds  and  implement  existing  pro- 
grams to  feed  the  hungry  Americans  this 
winter. 

Number  two:  Guaranteed  adequate  in- 
come. The  overriding  need  to  allevlaW 
hunger  and  malnutrition  Is  a  minim  tun  guar- 
anteed adequate  cash  Income  with  a  floor 
of  95600  annually  for  a  family  of  four.  I 
submit  to  you  gentlemen  that  those  two 
problems  and  those  two  Issues  are  funda- 
mental Issues  here  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  that  the  failure  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  respond  to  his  White  House  confer- 
ence In  declaring  a  national  emergency  Is  a 
reflection  of  his  continued  commitment  to 
spending  billions  of  dollars  on  a  military 
posture  and  on  a  war  In  Vietnam. 

Secondly,  on  the  Issue  of  guaranteeing  an 
adequate  cash  Income,  be  actually  went  be- 
fore the  nation  a  few  nights  ago  and  di- 
rectly attacked  this  proposal  as  something 
that  could  not  even  be  considered.  I  submit 
to  you  that  If  we  are  going  to  do  something 
about  the  starvation  that  exlsta  here  In  the 
District  of  Columbia,  that  a  major  federal 
effort  Is  necessary,  an  effort  that  changes  the 
priorities  from  spending  (82  billion  on  de- 
fense priorities,  from  spending  Ml  billion 
on  a  highway  program  that  pollutes  the  air 
and  that  destroys  bousing  in  the  Inner  city, 
a  priority  that  spends  $6  billion  on  farm 
subsidies  to  farmers  not  to  grow  crops,  a 
priority  of  »30  to  $50  billion  on  a  war  In 
Vietnam  when  those  moneys  could  be  used 
to  promote  life  here  at  home. 

Reverend  Phiixips.  The  two  closing  wit- 
nesses are  the  young  people  that  Congress- 
man Jacobs  suggested  testify,  and  I  thank 
Congressman  Jacobs  for  his  suggestion.  Their 
names  are  Monty  Freeman  and  Ricky  Lyon, 
both  students  at  Western  High  School.  The 
one  In  the  long  hair  Is  Ricky  Lyon  and  the 
other  Is  Monty  Freeman. 

Mr.  Lton.  Thank  you.  Reverend  Phillips. 
Mr.  Chairman  and  distinguished  congress- 
men. My  name  Is  Ricky  Lyon.  I  am  a  student 
at  Western  High  School,  and  on  my  right  Is 
Monty  Freeman,  also  a  student  at  Western. 
Monty  and  I  could  never  know  how  bad  the 
education  Is  In  our  city  because  we  really 
haven  t  experienced  education  that  others 
have.  Congressman  Jacobs  and  Congressman 
Fraser  have  seen  examples  of  this.  They  have 
been  to  the  high  schools  In  our  city.  The  stu- 
denta  are  glad  they  have  come.  Yet  we  can- 
not get  members  of  our  own  school  board  to 
do  the  same.  We  cannot  even  get  members 
of  the  school  administration  to  deal  with 
their  own  schools.  One  of  the  congressmen 
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referred  to  the  situation  at  Wilson  High 
School,  that  studenta  at  Wilson  were  afraid. 
Studenta  at  other  schools  have  been  afraid 
for  years  now  In  Washington.  Students  at 
other  schools  have  been  begging  for  an  edu- 
cation for  many  years  now.  The  administra- 
tion in  our  schools  has  done  a  very  unsatis- 
factory Job.  They  appropriated  hundreds  of 
thovisands  of  dollars  for  reports  and  more  re- 
ports and  more  reporta.  Yet  when  the  results 
of  those  reporta  were  In,  they  did  absolutely 
nothing.  Tills  has  to  change.  The  community 
must  control;  I  don't  care  what  you  call  It, 
community  control,  anything.  The  commu- 
nity, the  people  that  live  around  the  school, 
should  control  the  school.  Also  a  student 
should  not  have  to  attend  a  school  eight 
miles  away  from  his  home  when  he  has  one 
right  around  the  comer. 

Mr.  FaxxMAN.  Thank  you,  Ricky.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, distinguished  gentlemen,  Congressmen, 
ladles  and  gentlemen.  I  want  to  thank  you 
for  the  opportunity  to  discuss  with  you 
the  problems  which  exist  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  educational  system  and  through- 
out the  country  and  to  try  to  understand 
the  change  needed  In  America's  national  pri- 
orities. This  afternoon  I  want  to  deal  with 
education,  the  area  In  which  I  am  most  af- 
fected. It  has  been  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Hobson 
some  of  the  conditions  under  which  some 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  students  live. 
I  am  speaking  here  today  not  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  students  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  but  for  myself  and  for  my  friends. 

I  have  been  doing  a  little  research  In  the 
area  of  education  and  have  reached  some  gen- 
eral conclusions.  There  have  been  enough 
surveys  and  studies  of  District  of  Columbia 
education.  I  am  sure  that  many  of  you  are 
aware  of  the  Passoff  Report  written  In  1967 
by  Columbia  College  In  New  York.  In  there 
they  listed  many  suggestions  and  conclusions 
yet  very  little  has  been  done  In  the  area 
which  the  Report  suggested.  More  Effective 
Schools,  a  report  given  by  the  Washington 
Teachers  Union  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
schools,  was  an  effective  report  dealing  with 
the  Issues  Involved  In  District  of  Columbia 
education.  Very  little  has  been  done  about 
It.  There  have  been  many  congressional  te- 
porta,  reporta  from  committees,  dealing  with 
the  District  of  Columbia  education.  Little 
has  been  accomplished. 

The  funds  have  been  allocated  by  Con- 
gress through  the  federal  payment  plan  to 
direct  subsidies  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
education.  But  the  effect  of  those  programs  In 
session  now  has  not  been  tested.  Very  few 
surveys  have  been  conducted  on  the  effective- 
ness of  the  programs  which  are  Instituted  In 
the  D.C.  high  schools  or  all  through  the  edu- 
cational system.  This  I  feel  Is  very  Important, 
for  If  we  are  spending  money  than  we  should 
know  where  the  money  Is  going,  those  pro- 
grams which  are  most  effective  to  be  con- 
tinued, and  those  programs  which  we  are 
spending  money  for  which  are  not  being  used 
to  cut  off  the  money,  because  It's  ridiculous 
to  spend  more  money  and  more  money  for 
programs  which  are  not  effective. 

I  will  talk  to  you  about  some  of  my  own 
personal  experiences.  In  my  algebra  class 
I  did  not  receive  my  book  for  a  month  and 
a  half,  the  textbook.  For  about  three  weeks  In 
November  the  District  of  Columbia  studenta 
had  no  transportation  to  and  from  school. 
Finally,  through  going  to  the  Congress,  go- 
ing up  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  talk- 
ing to  some  congressmen,  we  were  finally  able 
to  get  the  funds,  we  were  finally  able  to 
have  the  funds  allocated  so  that  we  can 
get  bus  transportation.  There  are  many  other 
Instances  which  I  personally  experienced 
that  others  here  In  the  room  have  experi- 
enced and  I  won't  even  deal  with  those.  But 
there  Is  a  definite  problem  somewhere  along 
the  line  In  the  school  system  Is  not  being 
able  to  handle  the  needs  of  the  studenta.  It 
Is  not  In  the  Congress.  The  Congress  allocates 
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the  money.  The  problem  lies  In  the  sdmln- 
Istratlon  of  the  school  system.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Ltons.  Thank  you.  I  cannot  repeat 
loudly  enough  the  words  of  Reverend  Faunt- 
roy  that  nonviolent  revolution  can  only  wait 
a  certain  amount  of  time,  and  that  11  peo- 
pie  are  forced  to  a  certain  degree  even  non- 
violent people  can  turn  to  vlolemce.  This 
Is  not  necessary.  This  Is  not  fair  to  us.  We 
should  not  be  driven  to  this  point.  The  one 
thing  we  want  Is  an  education  and  the  right 
to  learn.  And  I  really  don't  think  this  Is 
asking  that  much.  I  would  like  to  Invite  the 
congressmen  to  come  to  our  schools.  We  want 
you  to  come,  we  beg  you  to  oome.  We  want 
you  to  see  the  conditions,  and  although  we 
realize  that  you  want  to  help  us  and  you 
are  helping  us.  It  does  He  with  our  admin- 
istration and  we  hope  that  they  will  do 
something  about  this  also. 

Now,  In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  say  that 
as  far  as  non-school  priorities  are  concerned 
there  Is  one  thing  that  we  studenta  want, 
and  I  think  this  Is  something  that  every 
conscientious  citizen  of  Washington  and  the 
United  States  wanta.  And  that  Is  home  rule 
now.  (Applause)  We  must  govern  ourselves. 
We  need  thU  right  and  It  la  only  fair  that 
we  may  govern  ourselves.  So  It  Is  up  to  you; 
that's  not  up  to  the  school  administration. 
Home  rule  Is  up  to  you  men  up  there,  and  I 
beg  you,  please  give  us  that  right.  Thank  you 
very  much. 

Reverend  Phillips.  We  would  like  now  to 
entertain  questions. 

Representative  Fraseb.  We  are  going  to 
have  a  quorum  call  shortly.  Let's  take  the 
next  ten  minutes  for  questions  from  the 
Members,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time,  when 
the  Members  have  to  leave,  perhaps  we  can 
have  some  discussion  from  the  citizens  of 
the  District  who  have  come  to  this  town 
meeting.  Would  any  member  of  the  panel 
like  to  address  a  question  or  a  comment  to 
any  of  the  preceedlng  witnesses? 

Mr.  HxcHiNCES.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  Just 
make  this  comment.  You  spoke  very  kindly 
about  the  fact  that  this  kind  of  testimony 
In  all  your  years  on  the  District  Committee 
has  never  been  so  well  presented.  I  think 
for  our  part  I  would  like  to  note  that  never 
In  any  hearing  on  District  affairs  have  I 
seen  such  a  great  turnout  of  Interest  of  the 
Congress — 18  Representatives  and  3  Sen- 
ators— great  concern  Is  reflected  tn  this,  and 
It  Is  very  much  appreciated,  I  can  assure  you. 

Representative  Tixbnan.  I  would  Uke  to 
point  out  that  on  the  vote  on  Voting  Rlghta 
yesterday,  I  think  that  to  a  man  the  Blem- 
bers  In  this  room  voted  against  the  sub- 
stitute. I  would  like  to  add  to  the  observa- 
tion made  by  my  colleague  Mr.  Boland  that 
all  of  this  testimony  today  Is  directed  to  the 
wrong  Members  of  Congress,  and  we  hope 
the  press  does  cover  this  and  maybe  why, 
Mr.  Hechlnger,  that  la  why  this  type  of 
testimony  has  not  been  presented  to  the 
District  Committee. 

Representative  Rxuss.  Mr.  Chairman,  has 
there  been  testimony  about  Federal  City 
College  and  specifically  about  the  cutoff  on 
expansion  Into  a  fovir  year  college? 

Mr.  HxcHiNcxx.  No  It  was  not.  Congresa- 
man  Reuss.  Not  specifically  today. 

Representative  Rxtrss.  It  might  well  be  that 
the  Nation's  Capitol  has  the  first  land-grant 
luilverslty  In  the  country,  and  yet  according 
to  the  action  just  taken,  in  the  District 
budget  by  the  Congress  the  Federal  City  Col- 
lege fortUdden  to  expand  Into  a  four  year 
college.  It  Is  In  effect  a  two  year  college  now. 
Are  you  familiar  with  that? 

Mr.  HccHiNaBi.  Well,  we  have  the  former 
Dean  of  the  Federal  City  College,  now  the 
MlnUtar  of  All  Soul's  Unitarian  Church,  Rev. 
David  Eaton,  who  testified  as  the  Vice  Chair- 
man of  the  Mayor's  Economic  Development 
Committee,  who  would  be  capable  of  answer- 
ing that. 
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Reverend  Eatoh.  The  history  of  Fed- 
eral City  College,  aa  you  probably  know,  is  a 
very  Interesting  history,  I  call  It  Intellectual 
arrogance  and  hypocrisy  that  a  very  good 
man  was  appointed  President  who  knew 
nothing  about  the  Inner  city  whatsoever  and 
a  Vice  President  who  was  bom  and  raised  In 
a  rural  area  of  Maine  who  was  a  Negro  who 
had  never  worked  out  his  own  Identity  prob- 
lem— I  am  being  very  candid — were  put  In 
primary  responsibility  of  charting  the  course 
of  a  predominantly,  97.8%,  black  Institution 
in  an  area  that  Is  predicted  at  this  point  to 
be  approximately  76%  black.  Not  only  did 
they  make  some  serious  mistakes  but  the 
whole  process  of  what  I  was  speaking  of 
earlier  of  Institutional  racism  could  easily 
be  seen. 

Now  some  of  the  polnta  that  the  press  has 
picked  up  about  the  trials  and  tribulations 
of  the  Federal  City  College  were  misinter- 
pretations of  what  was  actually  happening. 
I  can  say  without  a  doubt,  having  been 
the  dean  of  student  services  and  working  very 
closely  with  student  groups  most  of  my  life, 
that  I  have  never  run  Into  a  more  respon- 
sible and  responsive  student  body  and  lead- 
ership than  I  have  at  Federal  City  CoUege. 
and  that  includes  the  University  of  Southern 
California.  Boston  University,  Howard  Uni- 
versity, Morgan,  and  other  schools  where  I 
have  worked  at  one  time  or  another. 

I  will  say  categorically,  and  if  I  had  enough 
time  would  document  It  systematically,  that 
the  things  that  are  happening  to  Federal 
City  College,  are  direct  resulta  of  Institu- 
tional racism.  The  inability  of  people  In  key 
decision-making  positions  to  understand 
the  facta  and  dynamics  of  what's  happening 
in  that  predominantly  black  Institution 
where  the  majority  of  the  studenta  are  either 
from  poverty  backgrounds  or  working  full- 
time  in  government.  One-half  of  the  stu- 
dents at  Federal  City  CoUege  In  fact  hold 
Jobs  and  are  trying  to  get  a  fuU  four-year 
education  as  they  go  through  school. 

The  other  60%  are  studenta  who  would 
never  see  higher  education  if  it  were  not  for 
Federal  City  College.  If  we  had  more  time 
today,  I  would  elaborate  further  that  one 
of  the  nation's  highest  priorities  using  sys- 
tems that  have  already  been  established  has 
to  be  the  systematic  eradication  of  white 
racism  which  I  prefer  to  caU  institutional 
racism  because  we  have  two  victims,  both  the 
white  and  non-white  communities.  This  is 
why  we  are  talking  about  Vietnam. 

We  can  see  the  resulta  of  institutional 
racism  in  our  foreign  poUcy.  We  have  in- 
terceded In  the  domestic  affairs  of  every  non- 
white  nation  that's  had  a  problem,  from  the 
Congo  to  Cuba  to  the  Dominican  Republic 
to  Vietnam.  And  ovir  institutional  racism, 
because  it  teaches  white  superiority,  has  not 
led  us  to  South  Africa,  Rhodesia,  Mozam- 
bique, or  Greece  and  we  didn't  go  Into  Czech- 
oslovakia or  Hungary.  This  country  cannot 
afford  this  phenomenon,  and  this  is  what 
Federal  City  CoUege  la  the  victim  of. 

Representative  Adams.  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  for  some  period  of  time  we 
have  been  trylrg  to  figure  out  how  to  break 
through  our  enemies  and  the  problem  that 
we  have  is  that  they  do  not  receive  this  form 
of  information — I  don't  know  whether  it 
would  affect  them  If  they  dld-^I  am  hopeful, 
however,  that  the  Charter  Commission  and 
the  non-voting  delegate  that  are  now  before 
the  District  Committee  wiU  move  out  before 
this  session  of  Congress. 

Reverend  Pkiujps.  Gentlemen,  if  I  may 
close  this  hearing  today.  Like  the  many 
others  being  held  across  the  country  it  is 
an  effort  to  share  with  those  in  poeltions  of 
influence  and  power  Uke  yourselves,  the 
deep  and  anxious  concerns  of  American  cit- 
izens over  the  immoral  choices  we  are  mak- 
ing as  a  country,  by  design  on  the  one  hand 
in  Vietnam,  and  by  default  on  the  other  hand 
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on  the  domestic  scene.  We  beUeve  that  the 
count  of  the  war  dead  cannot  be  reckoned 
in  Vietnam  alone  but  m\ist  also  include  the 
deaths  occasioned  by  such  things  aa  racial 
friction  in  this  country,  premature  deaths 
resulting  from  too  Uttle  money  spent  on 
medical  research  and  health  facilities,  the 
countless  deaths  from  malnutrition  and 
hunger,  from  pollution  and  slums.  Perhaps 
most  tragic  is  the  pervasive  death  of  hope, 
hope  that  must  be  reborn  if  America  is  to 
survive. 

We  have  heard  testimony  as  It  relates  to 
Washington,  D.C.  But  we  beUeve  that  Wash- 
ington Is  a  microcosm  of  America.  Even  as 
we  have  listened  to  this  testimony,  we  could 
not  help  but  wonder  whether  we  are  stiU 
only  touching  the  surface,  deaUng  with  the 
symptoms  of  a  basic  illness — I've  alluded  to 
It  before — an  economic  system  that  permita 
profita  to  dictate  priorities. 

I  personaUy  beUeve  that  our  economic 
system  of  the  wealth  concentrated  In  the 
hands  of  the  few  is  on  a  collision  course  with 
our  poUtical  system  of  power  in  the  hands 
of  the  many.  It  seems  to  me  tliat  we  are  in 
real  danger  of  altering  our  poUtlcal  system 
to  protect  that  wealth  in  the  hands  of  a 
few  rather  than  alterli>g  our  economic  sys- 
tem to  preserve  our  democracy.  As  has  been 
said,  there  is  an  Inexorable  movement  toward 
remedy,  toward  justice,  toward  a  humane 
society.  The  hope  is  that  such  a  transition, 
revolution  in  fact,  can  be  made  with  as  little 
violence  as  possible.  If  we  had  representation, 
or  even  a  non-voting  delegate,  to  Congress, 
we  would  be  petitioning  Mm  and  the  Con- 
gress through  him. 

If  we  had  self-government,  we  could  bet- 
ter handle  those  priorities  even  while  re- 
specting Federal  Interesta.  In  Ueu  of  those 
basic  American  poUtlcal  tools,  we  have  ad- 
dressed you  honorable  gentlemen.  We  ex- 
press our  appreciation  for  your  presence,  for 
your  patient  listening.  We  plead  not  only  for 
national  redirection  but  also  for  the  hasty 
Americanization  of  Washington,  D.C.  If 
Vietnamlzation  is  good  for  Vietnamese. 
Americanization  must  be  good  for  Washing- 
ton. Thank  you. 


MORMON  CHURCH  HELPS  INDIANS 
UP  THE  LADDER 


HON.  QRVAL  HANSEN 

OF   IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  IS.  1970 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  Is  a  growing  awareness,  both  In  and 
out  of  Government,  of  the  Injustices  suf- 
fered by  the  American  Indians  during 
the  past  century  or  more. 

This  is  not  the  time  to  attempt  to  cata- 
log the  grievances  which  these  people 
have  against  a  system  which  has  denied 
them  the  minimum  opportunities.  The 
responsibility  for  the  treatment  accorded 
our  original  Americans  must  be  widely 
shared. 

Nor,  is  this  the  time  to  make  extrav- 
agant promises  that  all  of  the  injustices 
will  be  corrected  overnight.  It  is  wrong 
for  us  to  raise  hopes  and  to  promise  be- 
yond our  capacity  to  perform. 

However,  caution  is  not,  as  some 
charge,  a  euphemism  for  Inaction.  There 
are  many  things  which  Congress  can  do. 
and  I  trust  will  do,  to  broaden  the  social; 
educational,  and  economic  opportunities 
available  to  the  American  Indians.  Tills 
we  shall  do  because  it  Is  ri^t. 
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Portxinately.  however,  not  all  Ameri- 
cans have  been  oblivious  to  these  wrongs. 
Since  1954,  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 
of  Latter-Day  Saints — Mormon — has 
conducted  an  Indian  student  placement 
program,  to  place  young  Indian  students 
from  various  reservations  in  the  homes 
of  Mormon  families.  These  students  be- 
come a  part  of  the  family,  and  they  at- 
tend church  and  school  with  the  other 
children.  This  experience  has  enabled 
many  young  Indians  to  return  to  their 
homes  on  the  reservation  better  equipped 
to  aid  their  people.  My  brother  smd  his 
wife  took  an  Indian  boy  into  their  home 
under  this  program.  This  provided  an 
enriching  experience  for  the  Indian  boy, 
as  well  as  for  all  members  of  the  family. 

I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  the  Members  of  the  House  an  article 
by  Sandra  Lundqiiist  in  a  recent  issue 
of  the  Intermountain  Observer.  This  well 
written  story  documents  the  effect  of 
this  program  on  the  life  of  one  small 
Indian  child,  one  of  3,100  participants 
in  the  program  last  year.  This  little  In- 
dian girl  has  been  living  in  the  home  of 
Ray  and  Paye  Andrus.  with  whom  I  am 
well  acquainted.  I  was  especially  heart- 
ened by  this  story,  as  I  earnestly  believe 
that  their  type  of  voluntary.  Christian 
concern  for  their  fellow  man  is  a  most 
powerful  force.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  enthusias- 
tically commend  this  program  to  the  at- 
teqtion  of  my  colleagues  and  the  Ameri- 
can people : 
(From  the  Intermountain  Observer,  Jan.  3, 

1970) 
MoufON    Cbttkch    Hxlps    Indians    Up    thc 

Laooki;  Thousands  of  Youths  Fbom  th« 

Reskkvations  Akz  LxAKXiMa  TBK  Watb  or 

M"M>i.»  Class  Amxucans 

(By  Sandra  Lundqulst) 

The  six  Andrus  children  tumbled  excitedly 
from  the  car,  calling  to  their  parents  to 
hurry. 

"Oh  boy,  I  can't  wait!  Just  think,  a  real 
Indian!" 

"Tes.  but  dont  forget,  I  get  her  In  my 
roont  first." 

"Oee,  I  wonder  what  she  wUl  be  like. 
Maybe  she  wears  moccasins  and  blankets 
and  things." 

Ray  and  Paye  Andrus  wondered  too,  won- 
dered what  they  had  let  themselves  In  for. 
Suppose  sb^  did  wear  moccasins,  blankets, 
and  things.  Would  their  own  children  accept 
her?  What  about  the  children  at  school? 
Their  hearts  beating  faster,  they  pushed 
open  the  door  bearing  the  Inscription,  "The 
Church  of  Jesus  ChrUt  of  Latter-Day  SalnU 
Indian  Student  Placement  Bureau."  Inside 
they  found  a  crowd  of  other  families  on  the 
same  errand. 

"Oh,  yes.  Mr.  Andrus,"  said  the  girl  at 
the  desk,  "Tour  student  Ls  down  the  ball, 
first  door  on  your  left." 

They  found  her  there,  sitting  on  the  edge 
of  her  chair,  a  small  wild  bUd  poised  for 
flight.  Her  beautUul  8-year-old  eyes  were 
dark  with  fright,  her  straight,  shining  black 
hair  belying  her  fair  Irish  name,  Colleen. 
Her  dress  and  shoes  were  very  new.  Paye's 
eyes  softened  as  she  held  out  her  hand. 

"Colleen,  we've  come  to  take  you  home." 

Since  that  day.  Colleen  has  completed  her 
third  school  year  while  living  In  the  Andrus 
home.  The  children  In  the  small  rural  school 
]ust  north  of  Idaho  Falls  sccept  her  as  part 
of  the  Andrtis  family,  which  Indeed  she  is. 
Summers  she  spends  with  her  own  family 
on  their  Montana  reservaQon. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Colleen  Blrdsblll  and  her  foster  family  are 
participants  in  a  quiet  revolution  taking 
place  In  the  West  today.  There  are  no  sit-ins,  ^ 
riots  or  headlines  to  mark  Its  progress.  The 
revolutionaries  are  solid,  respectable  couples 
with  young  famJUes  and  a  real  desire  to  help 
people  In  need.  Their  cause  Is  the  plight  of 
the  poverty-stricken  American  Indian.  Their 
weapon  is  love.  Patience  and  hearts,  homes 
and  pocketbooks  stretch  to  encompass  a 
stranger's  child. 

why  anothck  cHnj> 
How  did  these  couples,  many  with  large 
families  of  their  own.  come  to  invite  an  In- 
dian youth  to  share  their  board  and  room? 
Lynn  Welker.  caseworker  for  the  program, 
has  lived  among  the  Indian  people  in  New 
Mexico  and  Canada.  He  says  In  effect: 

•Hundreds  of  Indian  children  belonging 
to  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-Day 
Saints,  or  Mormon,  as  It  Is  sometimes  called, 
live  on  reservations  ranging  from  New 
Mexico  to  Canada.  Living  conditions  are  gen- 
erally poor,  values  distorted.  The  family 
home  may  be  a  tin  shack  or  a  mud  hut. 
Alcoholism  Is  rampant,  undermining  ambi- 
tion and  tearing  at  the  fabric  of  fsmlly  life. 
Because  the  land  Is  of  such  poor  quality  gen- 
erally, the  people  are  scattered  over  a  wide 
area,  making  education  sketchy  and  difficult. 
Boarding  schools  are  usually  the  answer, 
with  children  living  In  dorms  In  an  Institu- 
tion atmosphere,  without  benefit  of  either 
mother  or  father." 

As  one  lovely  young  girl,  a  former  place- 
ment  student  and  now  a  freshman  In  col- 
lege says  simply.  "There's  no  opportunity  for 
us  on  the  reservation.  We  have  to  leave  In 
order  to  get  an  education,  to  be  somebody." 
The  Indian  of  old  developed  a  set  of  so- 
cietal values  In  harmony  with  his  simple  lUe. 
The  land,  though  beautiful,  could  not  sup- 
port large  nxmibers  of  people  and  survival  was 
based  on  migration.  The  role  of  the  woman 
has  not  changed  much — she  stUl  keeps 
house,  tends  children,  feeds  the  family,  per- 
haps herds  the  sheep  or  cattle.  However,  the 
role  of  the  father  has  changed  drastically. 
Gone  Is  his  responsibility  to  fight  to  protect 
his  family,  hunt,  fish  and  raise  com. 

No  longer  does  he  plan  with  the  other  men 
In  the  tribe  for  rellgloxis  and  political  oc- 
casions. Today,  these  functions  are  per- 
formed for  the  Indiana  by  non-Indian  spe- 
cialists In  ways  they  do  not  understand. 
Oone,  too.  Is  the  fierce  pMde  of  the  once- 
mlghty  red  man.  When  asked  If  she  knew  any 
Indian  words,  one  student  said  carelessly, 
"Sure.  How."  She  possessed  neither  the  se- 
curity of  a  white  American  background  nor 
a  sense  of  the  rich  heritage  of  her  noble 
people.  Her  knowledge  of  Indian  language 
was  limited  to  that  of  any  other  8-year-old 
movie-goer. 

The  children  are  caught  In  a  world  which 
today  Is  neither  white  nor  Indian.  It  Is  a 
world  where  the  values  and  rules  of  conduct 
are  beyond  the  knowledge  or  experience  of 
their  parents.  They  are  faced  with  a  choice 
of  aimless  welfare  or  a  bewildering  and 
frightening  struggle  In  an  alien  society. 

In  1964  the  "Mormon"  Church  organized 
the  Indian  Student  Placement  Program  to 
combat  this  problem  of  Its  Indian  members. 
The  objective  of  the  program,  as  stated  by 
the  Church  Indian  Committee,  Is  "to  pro- 
vide educational,  spiritual,  social  and  cul- 
tural opportunities  In  non-Indian  commu- 
nity life  for  Indian  children.  It  Is  felt  that 
through  the  example  of  selected  Latter-Day 
Saints  families  these  Indian  youth  will  be 
motivated  to  use  their  experiences  now  and 
later  for  the  benefit  of  themselves  and  their 
people.  These  experiences  cotild  provide  a 
springboard  to  positions  of  great  leadership 
for  some  students:  others  will  become 
stronger  and  more  adequate  parents  to  their 
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own  children.  In  any  case,  these  experiences 
can  provide  the  strong  moral  and  Intellectual 
values  needed  throughout  his  Ufe. 

DBVXLOP   I.XAOEB8 

The  program  exists  mainly  for  the  leader- 
ship development  of  the  Indian  children. 
Although  the  children  benefit  materially 
from  the  program,  the  long-term  educational 
goals  are  aimed  at  the  general  development 
of  Indian  people  for  generations  unborn. 

All  students  between  the  ages  of  8  and  17 
who  are  members  of  the  church  may  apply. 
In  1969.  3.100  were  accepted.  Applications  are 
carefully  screened  to  pick  students  with  the 
greatest  potential.  Orades  must  be  at  least  a 
"C"  and  students  must  show  signs  of  enough 
past  educational  achievement  to  enable  them 
to  compete  In  a  non-Indian  school.  Appli- 
cant must  be  In  good  health  and  compara- 
tively free  from  emotional  difficulties.  Chil- 
dren with  problems  at  home  have  greater 
problems  living  with  foster  families  and  can- 
not take  full  advantage  of  the  leadership  op- 
portunities. And.  perhaps  most  Important  of 
all.  the  student  must  have  a  great  desire  to 
participate  and  t>etter  himself.  Billy,  a  fourth 
grader,  tells  of  his  decision : 

"When  they  asked  me  If  I  wanted  to  go 
away  from  the  reservation  to  school  I  had 
to  think  about  It  for  a  long  time.  I  dldnt 
want  to  go  away  or  leave  my  family  but  I 
really  wanted  to  go  to  a  good  school.  I  miss 
my  family  but  I  like  school  and  I'm  glad  I 
decided  to  come." 

Foster  families  who  want  to  help  are  also 
carefully  screened.  After  applying,  the  fam- 
ily's Bishop,  or  pastor,  must  state  that  this 
family  Is  active  and  upholds  and  observes  the 
standards  of  the  church.  If  accepted,  the 
whole  family  receives  Instruction  In  Indian 
ways  and  customs,  the  background  of  their 
student,  the  rules  and  the  program  and  the 
law  concerning  foster  care.  Everything  pos- 
sible Is  done  to  prepare  the  student  and  fam- 
ily for  each  other.  A  student  Is  not  usually 
placed  In  a  family  where  his  age  or  sex  would 
place  him  In  competition  with  the  oldest 
chUd  In  the  family,  the  youngest,  or  an  only 
son  or  daughter. 

Then  comes  the  big  day!  Children  board 
buses  to  various  reception  centers  where  each 
Is  given  a  thorough  medical  examination. 
Each  boy  s  hair  Is  cut  by  volunteer  barbers, 
and  the  students  are  examined  by  volvmteer 
doctors,  dentists,  and  nurses.  Friendly  church 
members  help  them  freshen  up  and  feed 
them  and  then  their  families  arrive  to  pick 
them  up.  They  are  off  on  their  great  ad- 
venture. 

New  parents  are  then  responsible  for  the 
care,  teaching,  training  and  all  expenses  of 
their  new  member.  Although  they  receive 
absolutely  no  money  for  the  care  of  the  stu- 
dent, families  and  homes  must  comply 
strictly  with  state  laws  governing  foster 
homes.  Then,  adjustment  becomes  the  order 
of  the  day. 

Gone  are  the  carefree  days  on  the  reserva- 
tion. Now  Colleen  faces  piano  lessons,  home- 
work, and  her  share  of  the  family  chores.  She 
finds  she  simply  cannot  wear  her  Sunday 
shoes  to  school,  no,  not  even  once.  She  dis- 
covers that  foster  fathers  spank  Indian  kids 
too.  One  11-year-old  boy  saw  right  away  that 
truth  Is  preferred  to  tall  tales,  and  money  on 
your  new  brother's  bureau  Is  not  "lost." 

High  school  students  discover  It  Is  no  snap 
to  maintain  a  "C"  average  In  a  new  school. 
Parents  notice  Indian  teen-agers  can  be  as 
exasperating  as  their  own.  One  girl  finds  she 
cannot  sleep  on  a  soft  bed  and  secretly  sneaks 
a  blanket  on  the  fioor  after  everyone  Is 
asleep.  Everyone  finds  Indian  communication 
and  white  communications  are  not  always 
on  the  same  plane.  Many  children  are 
confronted  by  an  allowance  for  the  first  time 
and  have  trouble  understanding  the  purpose 
and  use  of  the  slippery  stuff.  A  somewhat  In- 
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secure  l>oy  of  11  discovers,  w  his  horror,  that 
his  foster  parents  are  going  on  a  short  trip 
and  leaving  him  with  all  the  old  insecurlUes 
to  face  again  under  the  care  of  a  nice  but 
new  "relative." 

And  always  there  Is  the  homesickness.  Oc- 
casionally natural  parents  are  able  to  pay  a 
visit,  although  this  Is  not  encouraged  too 
often  the  first  year.  The  situation  opens  prob- 
lems of  two  sets  of  parents  and  two  sets  of 
loyalties.  After  Colleen's  mother  visited.  Col- 
leen was  broken-hearted  to  see  her  go.  Faye 
tucked  her  In  bed,  kissed  her  and  told  her 
they  loved  her,  and  left  her  to  cry  It  out  of 
her  system.  Faye  finds  that  It  takes  about 
two  months  to  recapture  the  skills  and  habits 
lost  by  a  summer  spent  on  the  reservation. 

Colleen's  parents  admit  that  It  Is  very  hard 
to  see  their  children  grow  up  away  from 
them,  they  have  two  In  the  program  now,  but 
the  environment  on  the  reservation  and  the 
difference  In  the  children  when  they  return 
home  makes  the  sacrifice  worthwhile.  There 
Is  no  doubt  that  It  takes  a  great  deal  of  effort 
on  the  part  of  natural  parents,  foster  fami- 
lies, and  students  to  make  the  program  work. 

Of  course,  as  In  any  program  as  ambitious 
as  this,  there  are  Individuals  who  Just  can't 
stand  the  uprooting  and  return  home.  How- 
ever, the  number  who  return  Is  very  low.  Al- 
most all  families  concerned  feel  the  great  Im- 
portance of  the  program  and  try  diligently 
to  make  It  a  success.  The  caseworker  is  a 
monthly  visitor  and  can  be  called  on  In  any 
crisis. 

Soon  most  Indian  children  make  their  own 
friends  and  are  able  to  argue  for  their  rights 
as  fiercely  as  any  other  child  In  the  family. 
Ted  Wright,  principal  of  the  high  school 
in  Rlgby,  father  of  nine,  and  foster  parent 
of  an  Indian  girl  says  the  cultural  and  so- 
cial advantages  may  be  as  great  as  the  edu- 
cation. There  are  five  Indian  students  attend- 
ing his  school.  Right  from  the  first  they  seem 
to  have  been  accepted.  Some  fit  right  In  and 
become  popular,  others  keep  more  to  them- 
selves, as  with  any  other  group  of  high  school 
students.  Because  of  her  athletic  ability, 
one  student  was  chosen  to  assist  In  teach- 
ing a  class  in  girl's  basketball. 

If  grades  slip  too  badly  and  school  becomes 
too  hard,  the  student  may  have  to  be  re- 
turned home.  One  family  became  quite  con- 
cerned over  this  possibility  until  one  day  a 
math  paper  oame  home  with  this  note  from 
the  teacher: 

"100%,  Htirrahl  See  what  Alfred  can  do!" 
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Many  students  are  receiving  their  Eagle 
Soout  awards,  often  the  first  ones  In  their 
tribe  to  reach  this  goal.  Whenever  poesible, 
students  are  urged  to  go  on  to  college.  Brig- 
ham  Toung  University  maintains  a  ward,  or 
parish,  fully  staffed  by  Indian  students  for 
the  benefit  of  any  who  desire  companionship 
with  others  of  their  race. 

Some  go  on  two  year  missions  for  the 
church  when  they  reach  the  age  of  19  or  20, 
carrying  the  message  of  the  Mormon  church 
to  their  own  people. 

Perhaps  the  best  yardstick  by  which  to 
measure  the  success  of  the  program  Is  foimd 
in  the  many  students  invited  to  return  year 
after  year  to  the  same  homes. 

The  advantages  seem  to  be  all  In  the 
student's  favor,  but  what  of  the  foster  par- 
ents? Why  do  they  invite  a  student  Into 
their  homes?  Faye  Andrus  says  simply: 

"Because  the  church  asks  us  to  and  we 
want  to  help.  Besides,  we  benefit  too.  How 
many  children  have  the  privilege  of  growing 
up  with  children  of  another  race  In  their 
home?  This  tecwrhes  us  all  patience  and  tol- 
erance. We've  come  to  love  Colleen  as  much 
as  any  of  our  own." 

Is  Colleen  oomlng  back  again  next  year? 

"Of  course!"  says  Faye,  as  surprised  as  If 
you  had  asked  her  if  they  planned  to  go  on 
raising  their  own  six  children  or  the  seventh 
one  on  the  way. 
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CONGRESSMAN  WILLIAM  A.  STEIG- 
ER  DELIVERS  LECTURE  ON  OCCU- 
PATIONAL HEALTH  AND  SAFETY 
ISSUES 


HON.  WILUAM  H.  AYRES 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  15,  1970 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
finest  young  men  whom  I  have  had  oc- 
casion to  meet  is  the  Honorable  William 
A.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin.  He  has  devoted 
a  great  deal  of  time  to  the  committee  on 
which  he  serves,  the  House  Education  and 
Labor  Committee.  And,  equally  impor- 
tant, he  had  found  time  to  inform  him- 
self thoroughly  on  the  many  and  complex 
Issues  relating  to  the  work  of  this  com- 

At  this  time,  Mr.  Spet^er,  I  would  like 
to  include  in  the  Record  the  entire  text 
of  the  1970  C.  O.  Sappington  memorial 
lecture  delivered  today  by  Congressman 
Steiger  at  the  American  Industrial 
Health  Conference  in  Chicago  on  the 
timely  subject  of  occupational  health  and 
safety  issues: 

Occupational  Health  and  Satbtt 
(By  Congressman  William  A.  Stbiger) 
I  appreciate  very  much  yovir  Invitation  to 
be  here  today. 

As  an  organization  dedicated  to  the  ex- 
amination, evaluation  and  improvement  of 
the  occupational  health  programs  of  busi- 
ness and  industrial  organizations,  you  have 
seen  the  growth  of  an  important  and  spe- 
cialized area  of  medicine. 

We  have,  I  believe,  reached  the  end  of  an 
era  in  which  the  emphasis  was  on  "pocket- 
book"  or  quantitative  issues.  Such  things  as 
minimum  wage,  unemplojrment  insurance, 
social  security  and  the  like  were  the  power 
stniggles  of  the  past.  They  are  still  Impor- 
tant, but  we  are  moving  more  rapidly  towaotl 
qualitative  issues — those  which  relate  to  the 
quality  of  the  society  and  environment  In 
which  we  live. 

Health  and  safety  are  very  much  a  part  of 
the  quality  of  our  lives. 

You  have  heard  these  statistics  before,  but 
they  bear  repeating. 

In  the  last  25  years  more  than  400  thousand 
Americans  were  killed  by  industrial  accidents 
and  disease.  Almost  50  million  workers  suf- 
fered disabling  injuries  on  the  Job. 

In  1968,  there  were  14,300  fatalities  and  2.2 
million  Injuries. 

On-the-job  Injvirles  not  only  reflect  an 
Incalculable  toll  in  pain  and  suffering,  they 
cost  workers  billions  of  dollars  in  lost  wages 
and  deprive  industry  of  billions  of  dollars  In 
production. 

There  are  some  who  correctly  point  to  the 
failure  of  business  to  do  its  job.  But  it  is 
not  one  sided.  If  we  condemn  some  businesses 
for  their  past  neglect  in  this  area,  we  must 
also  recognize  that  employees'  organizations 
share  some  of  the  blame.  Far  too  often  unions 
have  used  their  bargaining  power  for  higher 
wages  in  hazardous  occupations  rather  than 
for  better  safety  techniques. 

The  United  Auto  Workers  maintain  a  Safe- 
ty Department  while  the  AFL-CIO  has  none. 
When  members  of  the  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Machinists  voted  to  rank  the  is- 
sues of  the  "70 's,  they  placed  on-the-job 
safety  ninth — behind  pensions,  cleaner  air 
and  water  and  law  and  order. 

As  one  witness  suggested  at  our  hearings — 
on  the  scale  of  priorities,  safety  comes  right 
after  the  coffee  break! 

But  the  emphasis  on  safety  is  beginning 
to  change,  and  you  are  all  part  of  Indus- 
trial organizations  which  have  demonstrated 
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leadership  and  involvement  and  have  made  a 
significant  contribution  to  this  change. 

Quality  is  becoming  the  watchword 
throughout  our  society. 

The  Association  for  Supervision  and  Cur- 
riculum Development  predicts  that  the  ma- 
jor focus  of  school  cvuTlculum  In  the  1970's 
is  going  to  be  a  critical  examination  of  the 
quality  of  life  and  society  in  the  United 
States. 

Ralph  Nader's  "Raiders"  in  their  recently 
released  report  on  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration departed  from  the  focus  of  their 
previous  reports  on  government  regulatory 
agencies  and  addressed  themselves  to  the 
broader  questions  of  total  quality  of  Amer- 
ican life.  The  report  concludes: 

"Regulatory  agencies,  congressional  bodies, 
courts,  corporate  entitles,  universities — ^none 
have  been  successful  In  insuring  the  highest 
quality  of  life  possible  for  the  most  number 
of  people.  All  have  fallen  far  short  of  their 
professed  goals." 

More  and  more  Americans  are  beginning 
to  examine  the  whole  environment  and  its 
effect  on  their  lives.  Thus,  we  are  confronted 
with  a  whole  new  type  of  medicine  dealing 
with  environmental  health. 

When  we  consider  that  the  work  life  ex- 
pectancy for  an  American  male  Is  42  years, 
then  we  realize  how  important  the  workplace 
Is  to  his  environmental  health. 

If  we  are  agreed  that  we  will  increasingly 
be  focusing  our  attention  on  the  quality  of 
life,  the  question  then  becomes  how  do  we 
achieve  this  goal.  Our  research  for  answers 
Is  likely  to  be  more  complex  and  more  chal- 
lenging, than  increasing  the  minimum  wage 
from  $1.60  to  92.00  per  hour,  and  no  less 
controversial. 

In  recent  years  Congress  has  enacted  a 
number  of  safety  and  health  measures — ^The 
Longshoremen  and  Harbor  Workers  Safety 
Act,  the  Metallic  and  Non-Metallic  Mines 
Safety  Act,  the  Coal  Mine  Safety  Act,  the 
Construction  Safety  Act  and  the  Gas  Pipe- 
line Safety  Act. 

The  Education  and  Labor  Committee  is 
now  working  on  Occupational  Health  and 
Safety  legislation  designed  to  cover  under 
federal  supervision  most  of  the  workers 
throughout  the  United  States. 

I  seriously  question,  however,  whether  the 
Committee  has  come  up  with  an  approach 
that  win  effectively  improve  the  quality  of 
safety  and  health  in  the  nation's  workplaces. 
The  Committee  bill  is  based  on  the  old 
"nuts  and  bolts"  concept  of  safety.  It  is  not 
sufficiently  "future  minded."  And  It  does 
not  provide  for  standards — creation  by  a  top 
body  of  Independent  professionals. 

The  bill  contains  an  enforcement  proce- 
dure that  allows  a  single  department  of  the 
government  to  be  the  legislator.  Inspector, 
prosecutor,  jury  and  judge  of  what  consti- 
tutes good  workplace  health  and  safety 
practices. 

Rather  than  relying  on  a  set  of  clearly 
established  standards  with  which  all  employ- 
ers must  comply,  the  bill  combines  specific 
standards  with  a  generalized  standard  that 
can  be  either  meaningless  or  confusing  or 
both. 

The  bill  establishes  a  standard-setting 
mechanism  which  in  effect  gives  priority  to 
Industries  where  standards  already  exist. 
Workers  in  industries  now  covered  by  poor 
standards  or  not  covered  at  all  would  be  vic- 
tims of  the  cumbersome  procedures  for  set- 
ting Interim  and  then  permanent  standards. 
The  enforcement  procediire  tends  to  make 
occupational  health  and  safety  a  public  re- 
lations battleground.  It  encourages  confron- 
tation rather  than  cooperation  between  em- 
ployers, employees,  unions  and  government 
safety  personnel. 

The  bill  contains  provisions  which  would 
involve  safety  legislation  in  internal  plant 
labor  management  relations.  Good  safety 
practices  could  thus  become  a  hostage  to  the 
small  time  power  maneuvering  that  often 
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marks  reUUon*  between  pluit  Ubor  and 
management  repreaentatlree. 

You  can  see  that  I  am  disturbed  by  the 
provisions  or  this  bill.  H  R.  1678A.  We  are  all 
for  safety,  but  clearly  tbere  are  differences  in 
how  beet  to  reach  the  goal  of  a  safe  and 
healthful  work  place  for  more  Americans. 

While  great  strides  have  been  made  In 
occupational  safety  and  health,  our  knowl- 
edge of  effective  safety  programs  is  limited. 
There  Is  much  we  don't  know  about  such 
things  as:  how  best  to  motivate  people  to 
work,  act  and  think  safety:  what  are  the  most 
effective  safety  training  methods  for  fore- 
men, for  rank  and  file  employees,  for  sales- 
men on  the  road  and  for  scientists  working 
In  laboratories — immersed  in  theory  and 
likely  to  forget  about  such  mundane  things 
as  regular  hours  or  hazards  to  themselves 
and  others:  at  what  point  do  hundreds  of 
chemical  contaminants,  singly  or  In  com- 
bination, become  hazards  to  health:  how  do 
we  develop  an  early  warning  system  that  lets 
us  know  that  a  particularly  susceptible  In- 
dividual may  be  In  danger  of  losing  his  hear- 
ing, or  endangering  his  lungs  or  eyes  before 
bis  health  is  irreversibly  damaged  There  U 
a  long  list  of  questions  which  only  research 
can  answer.  Federal  law  can  provide  for  such 
rwearch. 

There  Is  a  great  and  growing  shortage  of 
professionals,  subprofesslonals  and  skills 
needed  to  make  safety  and  health  programs 
operaUve.  Federal  funds  and  facilities,  espe- 
cially In  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare  can  help  to  fill  the  need. 

The  various  state  governments  can  do  far 
more  than  they  have  already  done  In  the 
promotion  of  occupational  safety  and  devel- 
opment and  enforcement  of  safety  and  health 
codes  The  Federal  Government  can  do  much 
to  help  finance  and  encourage  such  state 
action. 

One  of  the  most  crucial  aspects  of  success- 
ful occupational  health  and  safety  legisla- 
tion Is  the  establishment  at  an  independent 
Board  to  set  health  and  safety  standards. 

The  problems  to  be  dealt  with  are  not  po- 
litical. They  are  not  primarily  economic. 
They  do  not  deal  with  issues  where  there  are 
deep  differences  concerning  policy. 

To  the  contrary,  these  problems  are  tech- 
nical. They  vary  from  Industry  to  Industry 
and  In  some  Instances  from  region  to  region. 
The  appointment  of  an  independent  stand- 
ard setting  Board  of  experts  in  the  field  will 
Insure  a  continuity  of  effort  and  direction 
regardless  of  the  Administration  In  power. 

The  Board  was  endorsed  throughout  our 
hearings  by  leading  safety  and  health  or- 
ganizations. 

It  Is  the  superior  approach  for  many  rea- 
sons: 

1.  Competence:  It  Is  obvious  that  five  men 
of  the  highest  calibre,  appointed  by  the 
President,  could  bring  to  the  promulgation  of 
standards  far  more  ability  than  the  bureau- 
cratic approach  of  an  Assistant  Secretary  ot 
any  department  of  t^ovemment. 

a.  Breadth:  Five  men  of  varying  back- 
groxinds  and  experience— management  and 
labor,  safety  profeaslonals.  environmental 
health  specialists,  behavioral  scientists,  men 
from  medicine,  physics  and  chemistry — 
could  bring  a  far  greater  breadth  of  outlook 
than  any  appointee  having  primary  responal- 
bUlty  to  a  poUtical  party  or  a  particular  ad- 
ministration. The  view  of  five  professionals 
woxild  assure  that  this  important  subject  gets 
the  attention  it  deserves. 

3.  Objectivity:  A  flve-man  board  with  a 
major  commitment  to  standard  promulga- 
tion can  be  far  more  objective  thaa  any 
bureau  or  section  head  whose  primary  re- 
sponse has  to  be  based  on  day  to  day  prea- 
suree  and  multiple  extraneous  considera- 
tions. 

4.  Inter-agency  Cooperation:  cooperation 
with  other  government  departments,  so  es- 
sential where  many  departments  and  agen- 
cies are  Involved,  can  beet  be  effectuated  by 
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an  Independent  board,  rather  than  a  single 
old-Une  government  department,  especially 
In  view  of  existing  rivalries  between  the 
various  departments,  competing  with  each 
other  for  men.  money  and  programs. 

5.  Applicability:  The  standards  developed 
by  an  independent  board,  after  public  hear- 
ings, are  likely  to  be  much  more  widely  ap- 
plicable to  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
establishments  of  all  kinds  that  are  to  be  af- 
fected, than  would  a  regulation  coming  from 
a  narrowly  focused  staff  In  an  established 
federal  department  which  in  moet  cases  has 
Its  own  supporters  and  detractors. 

6.  Separation  of  Powers:  An  Independent 
board  would  Insure  that  there  would  be  sep- 
aration of  powers  between  thoee  developing 
the  standards  and  those  required   to  carry 

'on  the  inspection  of  business  establishments. 
Legislating  the  standards  would  be  separated 
from  the  administering  of  the  standards — 
a  highly  deairable  and  widely  recognized  ob- 
jective In  moet  governmental  activities. 

7.  Precedents:  There  are  many  sound  prec- 
edents in  prior  congressional  action  for  the 
establishment  of  a  separate  board  where  the 
subject  is  Important,  complex  and  In  need 
of  professional  expertise.  One  need  only  re- 
call the  Atomic  Energy  Commission:  the  Fed- 
eral Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service:  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commis- 
sion: and  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority.  If 
the  job  is  sufficiently  important.  Congress 
has  in  the  past  created  an  independent 
agency  to  deal  with  it.  I  happen  to  think 
that  occupational  safety  and  health  Is  that 
Important. 

Despite  the  obvious  merits  of  the  Safety 
Standards  Board,  It  has  been  attacked  for  a 
variety  of  reasons.  In  my  oplnloc,  the  real 
reasons  It  was  attacked  are  ( 1 )  the  majority 
party  in  Congress  does  not  wish  to  adopt  a 
provision  proposed  by  the  present  adminis- 
tration: and  (3)  some  elements  of  organized 
labor  prefer  to  have  all  authority  concen- 
trated in  the  Department  of  Labor — the  de- 
partment it  regards  as  "Its  own" — rather 
than  any  independent  board.  As  a  result,  the 
debate  has  often  strayed  from  the  merits 
into  the  realm  of  partiiMm  politics. 

While  I  have  stressed  the  Board,  let  me 
make  it  clear  that  there  are  other  factors 
which  I  believe  are  essential. 

Yesterday,  when  the  full  Bduoatloo  and 
Labor  Committee  met  on  this  legislation,  I 
offered  a  substitute  for  the  Committee  bill. 
My  substitute  providee  for  the  establishment 
of  an  independent  standard  setting  Board 
and  judicial  enforcement.  It  emphasizes  co- 
operation rather  than  confrontation.  It  en- 
courages the  states  to  play  a  constructive 
role.  It  Insures  due  process  at  every  step  for 
all  concerned. 

It  was  not  accepted  by  the  Committee. 

In  my  opinion,  thoee  who  support  the 
Committee  bill  have  erred  in  thinking  that 
the  Secretary  and  his  Department  of  Labor 
can  slxkglehandedly  achieve  safe  and  health- 
ful working  conditions  throughout  the 
covmtry. 

A  law  by  Itself  cannot  provide  safe  and 
healthful  working  conditions.  It  takes  good 
standards,  enforcement,  administration,  and 
most  of  all  It  takes  the  cooperation  of  all 
levels  of  govemment.  Industry,  labor  and 
professional  organizations  like  your  own. 

I  think  Howard  Pyle,  Preeident  of  the  Na- 
tional Safety  Council,  stated  the  situation 
accurately  In  his  testimony  before  our  Com- 
mittee. "Unfortunately,"  he  said,  "no  single 
action  or  series  of  actions  on  the  part  of  the 
Congress  will  eliminate  the  occupational 
safety  problem  .  .  .  With  all  due  respect  to 
the  deairable  effects  that  the  promulgation 
and  enforcement  of  standards  can  have  on 
the  Nation's  occupational  safety  and  health 
performance,  we  must  recognise  that  the 
successes  that  have  been  achieved  so  far  are 
largely  the  result  of  dissemination  of  safety 
Information,  the  implementation  of  proven 
countermeasures.  and  eduoatloii  and  train- 
ing of  employers  and  employm. 
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"Optimal  occupational  safety  programing 
goes  far  beyond  compliance  with  a  set  of 
standards.  The  promulgation  and  enforce- 
ment of  standards  will  be  very  helpful  in 
moving  the  laggards  from  inadequate  safety 
to  some  safety,  but  not  to  optimal  safety." 

While  I  do  not  believe  that  the  ideal  occu- 
pational health  and  safety  conditions  can  be 
reached  solely  by  federal  control  or  supervi- 
sion, I  think  the  federal  government  can 
make  a  contribution.  What  I  have  worked 
for  Is  legislation  that  recognizes  this  con- 
tribution but  recognizes  the  limitations  as 
well. 

The  federal  government  can  have  a  signif- 
icant Impact  In  your  own  area  of  industrial 
health.  Both  the  Committee  bill  and  my 
substitute  proposal  contain  similar  provi- 
sions In  this  area. 

The  sutMtitute  directs  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  to  undertake 
research,  demonstration  projects  and  ex- 
periments to  Improve  occupational  health 
and  explore  new  problems  in  the  field.  It  re- 
quires that  within  two  years  the  Secretary 
must  submit  to  Congress  a  comprehensive 
study  and  evaluation  of  occupational  health 
problems. 

The  substitute  authorizee  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  develop  and  maintain  a  broadly- 
based,  effective  program  of  collection,  com- 
pilation and  analysis  of  occupational  safety 
and  health  statlsUcs. 

Programs  are  established  to  provide  em- 
ployers and  employees  with  Information  on 
safety  and  health,  and  essential  training  pro- 
grams are  created  to  provide  adequate  per- 
sonnel to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  law. 

Bach  year,  as  you  know,  approximately  600 
new  substances  come  on  the  market  and  new 
manufacturing  processes  are  introduced.  The 
substitute  bill  requires  the  Board  to  Issue  an 
emergency  temporary  standard  if  It  deter- 
mines that  exposure  to  a  substance  would 
result  In  grave  dsnger  to  the  employee.  The 
Board  then  Immediately  begins  developing 
a  permanent  standard  to  cover  this  sub- 
stance, but  the  emergency  situation  Is  cov- 
ered. 

As  I  say,  the  Substitute  and  the  Commit- 
tee bill  are  in  substantial  agreement  on  the 
federal  role  with  regard  to  industrial  health. 

The  legislation  in  toto,  coupled  with  other 
recently  enacted  measures,  will  have  a  sig- 
nificant Impact  on  business  and  industry 
throughout  the  nation. 

The  Public  Health  Service  estimates  that 
only  15  million  of  the  80  million  workers  In 
the  country  today  are  employed  by  indus- 
tries which  offer  the  protection  of  health  and 
preventive  services. 

Obvloiuly,  there  are  many,  many  com- 
panies and  Industrlea  that  do  not  have  the 
kind  of  competence  and  professional  talent 
you  represent.  These  businesses  will  be  faced 
with  a  very  heavy  burden. 

Each  of  you  will,  I  hope,  review  the  pro- 
visions of  both  the  Committee's  Occupational 
Health  and  Safety  bUl  and  the  Substitute 
proposal  with  great  care.  You  are  the  profes- 
sional who  will  have  to  Implement  the 
legislation  at  the  local  level.  It  is  extremely 
Important  that  you  determine  which  pro- 
visions will  best  accomplish  our  goals,  and 
that  you  communicate  your  opinion  to  your 
Congressional  representatives. 

In  addition,  I  hope  each  of  you  will  carry 
from  this  meeting  the  sure  knowledge  that 
soon  your  buslneeses  and  Industries  will  be 
dealing  with  new  legislation  with  enforce- 
ment powers. 

I  urge  you  to  go  to  work  at  once.  Analyze 
the  legislation.  Communicate  your  opinions. 
Carefully  review  your  company's  own  health 
program.  You  realize,  I'm  sure,  that  It  Is  not 
enough  to  simply  administer  physical  exams 
and  treat  employees  after  accidents  occur. 
You  must  examine  the  whole  occupational 
environment  and  prepare  an  action  plan  for 
your  company.  With  advance  planning  you 
can  be  ready  to  contribute  your  Ideas  to  the 
Btandiard-settlng    process.    You    can    Insure 
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that  when  permanent  standards  are  set,  your 
plant  possesses  an  equal  or  even  advanced 
level  of  safety,  thus  greatly  easing  the  tran- 
sition for  your  company  and  giving  advanced 
protection  to  its  employees. 

I  also  challenge  you  to  come  to  grips  with 
the  demands  that  the  new  emphasis  on  the 
quality  of  life  will  make  on  the  occupa- 
tional health  profession  and  the  medical  pro- 
fession as  a  whole. 

It  is  widely  estimated  that  we  are  approxi- 
mately 50,000  doctors  short  of  what  the 
nation  could  readily   use  right  now. 

Certainly  an  increasing  emphasis  on  on- 
the-job  safety  and  health,  preventive  family 
medicine,  medical  care  for  the  elderly,  to 
name  a  few.  will  put  a  further  strain  on  the 
supply  of  medical  doctors  and  nurses. 

To  meet  the  demand  we  will  need  to  make 
the  most  efficient  use  possible  of  existing 
medical  manpower.  This  includes  revising 
state  and  federal  laws  to  help  eliminate  legal 
entanglements  and  barriers;  streamlining 
recordkeeping  and  reporting;  encouraging  re- 
gional medical  planning  and  cooperation  of 
personnel.  For  the  future  we  must  consider 
redesigning  some  of  our  medical  curricula; 
encouraging  greater  training  and  use  of 
paramedical  personnel;  redefining  Job  de- 
scriptions to  make  greater  use  of  para-pro- 
fessionals. 

The  next  few  years  will  see  a  veritable  ex- 
plosion m  all  aspects  of  medicine  and  health. 

We  must  realize  that  problems  relating  to 
Industrial  health  and  the  quality  of  our 
environment  will  not  be  easily  solved.  They 
are  subject  to  much  emotlonallBm  at  the  very 
time  that  rational  thought  Is  required.  If  we 
are  to  avoid  oversimplification  and  creat- 
ing more  problems  than  we  can  solve,  we  are 
going  to  have  to  look  to  you  and  your  or- 
ganization for  leadership  and  guidance.  You 
must  decide  If  you  will  accept  the  challenge 
and  how  you  will  meet  It. 

I  hope  you  will  say  '•YES."  "YES"  to  work- 
ing on  these  problems  In  your  own  company. 
"YES"  to  working  on  these  problems  on  an 
industry-wide  basis.  "YES"  to  working  with 
your  state  and  federal  agencies  and  Con- 
gress. If  you  accept  your  responalblllty  as 
profesalonals  in  the  medical  field  to  create  a 
concern  for  environmental  quality  and 
health,  we  can  achieve  for  all  workers  a  bet- 
ter, safer  and  more  healthful  life. 


'VENCEREMOS  BRIGADE" 
CONFUSED  YOUTH 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF  NZW   TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  April  15,  1970 

Mr.  BIAGGL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
certain  events,  involving  a  group  of 
young  Americans,  that  are  not  in  the 
best  interest  of  this  country. 

At  a  time  in  history  when  this  coun- 
try is  in  a  state  of  extensive  soul  search- 
ing, when  American  blood  is  being  shed 
on  foreign  soil,  when  hunger  and  poverty 
prevadl  in  the  midst  of  afBuency.  and 
when  cities  and  towns  are  suffering  from 
the  ravages  of  decay  and  indifference, 
we  must  question  why  hundreds  of  sons 
and  daughters  of  Americans  have  de- 
cided to  abdicate  their  domestic  respon- 
sibilities and  assist  the  economy  of  an 
avowed  enemy  of  our  society. 

In  the  past  several  months,  almost  1,000 
young  U.S.  citizens  have  virtually  turned 
their  backs  on  the  internal  problems  of 
our  country  by  surreptitiously  traveling 
to  Cuba  to  assist  in  the  harvesting  of  the 
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sugarcane  crop  there.  These  alleged 
revolutionists,  mostly  young  and  well- 
fed  members  of  an  organization  brand- 
ing itself  "the  Venceremos  Brigade," 
could  have  expended  their  stored-up  en- 
ergies to  further  the  recovery  of  Amer- 
ica to  a  nation  of  stability,  growth,  and 
self-confidence.  It  appears  that  this  kind 
of  commitment  has  lost  its  attraction 
and  excitement  for  these  adventurists 
who  have  failed  to  establish,  in  their  own 
minds,  a  proper  ordering  of  social  pri- 
orities. 

Americans  who  are  giving  their  blood 
in  the  cause  of  freedom  abroad,  as  well 
as  those  of  us  who  are  laboring  in  the 
interest  of  our  fellow  citizens  at  home, 
are  fully  justified  in  questioning  the  pur- 
pose and  intent  of  this  group.  While 
some  may  tolerantly  understand  the 
ways  of  confused  young  minds,  others 
might  not  hesitate  to  express  contempt 
for  the  actions  taken  by  the  Venceremos 
Brigade.  Therefore,  in  recognition  of  the 
many  Americans  sacrificing  their  lives 
abroad,  and  in  behalf  of  the  many  dedi- 
cated and  hard-working  citizens  com- 
mitted to  the  betterment  of  life  in  our 
country,  I  urge  the  members  of  the  Ven- 
ceremos Brigade  to  reexamine  their  con- 
sciences and  address  themselves  to  the 
programs  of  this  Nation  and  the  promo- 
tion of  world  freedom. 


THE  STUDENT  IN  THE  UNIVERSITY 
AND  SOCIETY  OP  TODAY,  NO.  6 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

or  nxiNOis 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  15.  1970 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  those 
who  are  keeping  a  complete  fUe  of  re- 
marks in  the  CoNCRzssioNAL  Record  im- 
der  the  heading  of  "The  Student  in  the 
University  and  Society  of  Today,"  I  call 
attention  to  the  heading  "Inter-Parlia- 
mentary Union  Acts  on  Student  Unrest" 
in  the  Rccokd  of  April  7,  page  10650, 
under  which  Is  foimd  the  text  of  the 
resolution  on  student  unrest  adopted  by 
the  Educational.  Scientific,  and  Cultural 
Committee  of  the  Inter-Parliamentary 
Union  at  the  annual  spring  meeting  of 
the  union  held  this  year  in  Monaco. 

Today  I  want  to  call  attention  to  an 
article  entitled  "Campus  Conflict  and 
Professorial  Egos"  by  John  P.  Spiegel, 
director  of  the  Lemberg  Center  for  the 
Study  of  Violence  at  Brandeis  University 
and  professor  of  social  psychiatry  at  the 
Florence  Heller  Graduate  School  for  Ad- 
vanced Studies  in  Social  Welfare,  in  the 
October  1969  Issue  of  Transaction,  a 
magazine  of  the  social  sciences. 

Professor  Spiegel's  essay  is  directed  to 
the  examination  of  a  now-predictable 
pattern  of  events  leading  to  campus 
polarization  and  to  ego  mechanisms 
which  he  feels  may  predetermine  lines  of 
cleavage  in  student/university  confron- 
tations. The  article  is  particularly  wel- 
come for  its  analysis  of  ego  mechanisms 
of  the  faculty,  a  subject  which  seems  to 
have  received  relatively  little  attention  in 
the  literature  of  campus  disturbances. 

I  include  as  part  of  my  remarks  today 
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three  stories  in  recent  issues  of  the 
Washington  Post.  Eric  Wentworth's  ar- 
ticle of  April  12  reports  on  growing  In- 
cidents of  protest  in  tiie  United  States. 
Stories  in  the  March  29  Post  comment  on 
student  riot  situations  in  Italy  and 
France. 

The  materials  follow: 
C&UFus  Conflict  and  Psoixssional  Egos 
(By  Jobn  P.  Spiegel) 

Eric  HoSer:  Take  (former  Columbia  presi- 
dent) Grayson  EUrk.  Here  they  got  Into  his 
room.  They  burglarized  his  files.  Iliey  smoked 
his  cigars.  They  used  his  shaving  kit.  Gray- 
son Kirk  didn't  forget  himself  ...  I  think  it 
would  have  been  a  wonderful  thing  if  Gray- 
son Kirk  got  mad.  grabbed  a  gun  and  went 
out  there  and  gunned  them  down.  I  think 
maybe  he  would  have  gotten  killed,  maybe 
he  would  have  killed  two  of  them  when  they 
were  Jumping  up,  but  I  think  he  would  have 
saved  Columbia. 

The  eagerness  of  the  world's  beet-known 
stevedore  to  have  a  college  president  kill  a 
couple  of  students  (and  himself  die  in  Mm 
act)  may  seem  somewhat  impulsive,  as  well 
as  a  dubious  way  of  saving  a  university.  But 
the  irritable  hostility  of  Mr.  HoSer's  outburst 
Is  shared  by  more  sophisticated  observers 
of  campu£  disorders  as  well.  To  take  only  two 
examples — those  of  men  who  happen  to  usa 
my  own  per8p>ectlve,  that  of  psychoanalysis — 
consider  Lewis  Peuer's  The  Conflict  of  Gen- 
erations: The  Character  and  Significance  of 
Student  Movements  and  Bruno  Bettelhelm's 
testimony  before  the  McClellan  Committee's 
hearings  on  riots  and  civil  and  criminal 
disorders. 

In  his  review  of  student  movements  over 
the  past  two  hundred  years,  P^euer  attributes 
to  them  a  basically  destructive  impact,  ex- 
cept for  thoee  Infrequent  occasions  when 
their  goals  are  taken  over  by  the  adult  world. 
According  to  Feuer,  the  mainly  undesirable 
efTeds  of  student  revolts  are  a  logical  out-<. 
come  of  the  students'  unconscious.  Irrational 
motivations:  oedii>al  rivalry  and  hostility 
toward  their  fathers,  castration  fears  that 
stimulate  overcompensatory  aggression,  ho- 
moaexual  longings  that  stimulate  overcom- 
pensatory masculinity  and  (as  the  final  re- 
sult of  all  these  pathological  processes)  a 
"de-authorizatlon"  of  the  parents. 

In  a  similar  tone,  though  with  a  different 
list  of  pathologies,  Bettelhelm  testified  In  the 
Senate  hearings  that  student  rebel  leaders 
were  paranoid  characters  whose  followers 
were  adolescents  who  had  been  deprived  of 
emotional  warmth  and  gratification  by  their 
parents,  and  who  were  looking  for  an  ob- 
ject on  which  to  project  their  rage,  as  well  as 
for  a  cause  of  sufficient  Intensity  to  generate 
the  warmth  of  group  relatednees  that  they 
had  missed  since  earliest  clilldhood.  For 
Bettelhelm.  these  grievances,  left  over  from 
childhood,  are  much  more  Important  than 
the  actual  Issues  that  student  rebels  say  they 
are  protesting  about. 

Feuer  and  Bettelhelm,  it  seems  to  me,  have 
fallen  Into  two  kinds  of  error.  First,  they 
find  the  "causes"  of  militant  student  move- 
ment almost  entirely  within  the  neurotic 
motivations  of  its  individual  participants, 
even  though  to  the  neutral  observer  It  la 
very  difficult  to  distinguish  cause  and  effect 
In  matters  of  "neurosis."  It  is  at  least  pos- 
sible that  the  dissidents'  behavior  la  a  nor- 
mal response  to  disturbed  external  condi- 
tions. Will  Mennlnger  put  the  problem  well 
In  discussing  his  World  War  II  psychiatric 
work: 

During  the  war,  we  had  frequent  occasions 
to  contrast  the  psychiatrists'  job  in  civilian 
life  with  his  job  in  combat.  In  civilian  life 
he  attempted  to  understand  and  treat  the 
abnormal  reactions  of  persons  to  normal 
situaUons.  In  military  life  he  attempted  to 
understand  the  normal  reactions  to  an  ab- 
normal situation.  One  might  seriously  ques- 
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tloa  U  our  world  condltlOD  does  not  now 
place  many  of  u»  in  a  continuously  abnormal 
situation  to  wblch  we  are  having  normal 
reactions,  even  though  theae  by  aU  pievloua 
standards  are  pathological.  To  such  a  turbu- 
lent world,  one  might  legitimately  aak.  what 
U  normal  reaction?  We  are  stlU  unable  to 
answer  Mennlnger's  question.  I  think,  and 
this  in  Itsell  should  give  us  pause  before  too 
ready  a  labelling  of  persons  or  movements  as 
"pathological." 

Feuers  and  Bettelhelm's  second  error  arises 
from  their  exclusive  focus  on  Just  one  party 
in  what  Is.  after  all.  a  highly  complex  set  of 
interactions.  It  almply  Isnt  reasonable  to 
raise  questions  about  the  IrraUonal.  un- 
conscious motivations  of  students  without 
also  probing  the  behavior  of  faculties  and  ad- 
ministration In  a  slmlUr  vein.  Such  a  pro- 
cedure not  only  reveals,  embarrassingly  one 
would  have  thought,  the  blind  spots  of  the 
observers;  It  also  prejudges  the  question  of 
where  the  pathology  Ues.  When  groups  find 
themselves  In  conflict.  It  Is  dllBcult  enough 
to  determine  which  group  Is  right  or  wrong, 
much  less  which  of  the  groups  Is  pathologi- 
cally motivated  and  which  Is  "healthy." 

The  processes  of  group  formation  and  In- 
tergroup  hoatlllty  make  up  the  context  of 
thin  article,  and  my  aim  here  Is  to  examine 
the  functional  and  dysfunctional  effecU  of 
the  group  conflicts  occurring  in  the  course 
of  campus  disorders  without  deploring,  con- 
demning or  praising  them.  Reactions  of  this 
Utter  sort  are  inevitable  and  should  cer- 
tainly not  be  dismissed,  but  there  Is  much 
to  be  said  for  the  more  neutral  examination 
of  how  aggreeelve  behavior  la  elicited  In  re- 
sponse to  group  Interaction. 

ify  colleagues  and  I  at  the  Lemberg  Cen- 
ter for  the  Study  of  Violence  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  obaerve  this  process  at  work 
on  the  campuses  of  several  American  unl- 
versltlea.  and  we  have  been  repeatedly  im- 
preeaed  with  the  speed  and  intensity  with 
wblch  hortaity  and  aggression  are  released 
among  all  parties  within  the  university.  Ret- 
t^xpecttvely,  what  one  sees  at  flrst  Is  a  dra- 
matic and  kaleldooooplc  series  of  event*: 
disruptive  polarization,  the  sudden  \ise  of 
physical  force,  threats  of  more  serious  vio- 
lence, warnings  of  punishment,  cries  of  out- 
rage, abuses  of  language  and  gaudy  exhi- 
bitions of  contempt.  Insult  and  caliminy. 

It  would  be  easy  to  ascribe  such  sudden 
releasee  of  InblMtlona  and  repressed  im- 
pulses to  contagion — effect  being  notably 
infections  when  exhibited  at  high  levels  of 
Intensity. 

Contsiiglon.  although  undoubtedly  part  of 
the  phenomenon.  Is  too  global  an  explana- 
tion. In  addition.  It  affords  one  no  leverage 
on  the  behavior  aside  from  the  usual  ad- 
monitions to  "Keep  cool."  Instead  of  postu- 
lating some  random  release  of  hostile  ener- 
gies automatically  triggered  by  the  Illegal 
acts  of  rebellious  students.  I  would  argue 
that  the  suddenly  appearing  and  often  pro- 
tracted antagonism  and  bitterness,  which  we 
have  seen  on  so  many  campuses,  breaks  out 
along  predetermined  lines  of  cleavage  In  ac- 
cordance with  certain  ego  mechanisms  that 
are  largely  outside  the  awareness  of  the  par- 
ticipants. The  argument  does  not  Ignore  so- 
cial and  political  Issues:  on  the  contrary  my 
Intention  Is  to  examine  the  Interplay  be- 
tween theae  factors  In  the  dispute  and  the 
psychological  ones. 

Since  our  observations  were  drawn  from 
participating  In  or  observing  the  process  of 
angry  polarization  within  groups  rather  than 
under  clinical  or  standard  research  situa- 
tions, we  must  be  cautious  about  any  formu- 
lations of  unconscious  motivations.  But  the 
existence  of  unconscious  factors  at  work  In 
campus  disorders  Is  supported  by  two  easily 
observable  aspects  of  the  response  of  those 
concennsd  In  the  conflict:  (I)  the  Irrational- 
ity, often  bordering  on  the  bizarre,  displayed 
by  persons  whose  usual  behavior  toward  each 
other  was  characterized  by  reasonable  good 
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humor,  even  In  disagreement;  and  (3)  the 
forgetting,  denial  or  discounting  of  the  Ir- 
raUonal behavior  once  the  crlsU  had  passed, 
in  describing  campus  polarization,  I  ahall 
trea.t  It  aa  a  crisis  occurring  In  four  stages, 
each  characterized  by  a  sequence  of  acUons 
and  reactions.  There  Is  a  risk  of  overgeneral- 
izatlon  or  unwarranted  stereotyping  in  such 
,vn  approach,  but  whether  or  not  the  tovi 
stages  to  be  described  really  fit  a!l  situations 
Is  not  so  Important  as  the  advantage  gained 
through  Imposing  some  clarity  and  order  on 
the  dynamics  of  the  arou&al,  escalation  and 
decline  of  group  hostilities. 

THE  coMiMC  or  HOsmTrixs 
The  premonitory  phase  Is  characterized  by 
slowly  mounting  resentment  within  a  num- 
ber of  students  whom  I  will  call,  for  the  sake 
of  generalization,  the  "aggrieved"  group. 
Their  anger  Is  aroused  by  the  failure  of  the 
administration  of  the  school  to  respond 
rapidly  enough,  or  at  all,  to  their  expressed 
desire  for  change  within  the  institution.  The 
desired  changes  vary  from  school  to  school, 
but  In  general  they  revolve  around  the  ad- 
ministrative policy  with  respect  to  three  sub- 
stantive issues:  (I)  the  quality  of  education 
for  black  and  white  studenU,  including  re- 
forms of  the  curriculum:  (3)  policies  related 
to  the  conduct  of  war  In  Vietnam  and  the 
Involvement  of  the  university  with  military 
reaeareh  and  training:  and  (3)  the  rights  of 
students  to  have  a  part  In  the  determination 
of  the  Institutional  policy  of  all  aorts. 

In  the  minds  of  the  aggrieved  group  there 
la  no  question  of  the  legitimacy  of  the  de- 
sired changes.  Within  the  student  body  aa  a 
whole,  however,  there  Is  a  spectrum  of  opin- 
ion ranging  from  active  aupport  through 
apathy  to  opposition.  For  this  reason,  the 
flrst  administrative  response  to  the  proposals 
of  the  aggrieved  group  Is  likely  to  be  per- 
functory. Meetings  between  repreeentatlvea 
of  the  aggrieved  students  and  the  adminis- 
tration. If  they  occur  at  all,  are  viewed  by  the 
administration  mainly  as  opportunities  for 
the  students  to  express  their  feelings  In  hope 
that  thU  win  satisfy  them.  No  real  change  la 
expected  or  envisioned  by  the  authorities. 

After  a  certain  lapse  of  time  without  prog- 
reea  or  change,  the  aggrieved  students  begin 
Increasingly  to  aee  themselves  In  an  adver- 
sary role  vla-a-vli  the  administration.  Tlw 
current  of  the  times  asserts  Itaelf  in  the 
thinking  of  the  aggrieved  group,  sometlmaa 
aided  by  visits  from  activist  student  groups 
at  other  institutions.  Ideas  originally  defined 
aa  BUggeetlfMU  or  proposals  beootn*  talksd 
about  as  "demands,"  and  with  this  harden- 
ing and  growing  spirit  of  militancy  within 
ths  aggrieved  group  come  changes  both  with- 
in the  general  student  body  and  within  ths 
administration.  An  increasing  number  of 
students  Identify  themselves  with  the  go«ls 
ot  ths  aggrieved  students,  though  not  neces- 
sarUy  with  their  aetlvlam.  mainly  becaoas 
they  share  the  others'  resentment  at  the 
failure  of  the  administration  to  oonslder  re- 
quests for  change  with  the  proper  serlous' 
ness.  A  large  porUon  of  the  student  body,  in 
other  words,  feels  vicariously  slighted. 

Representatives  of  the  administration  ar* 
usually  aware  of  the  changing  attitudes  of  the 
students,  but  they  tend  to  misinterpret  them 
In  the  light  of  their  own  stake  In  avoiding 
rapid  or  abrupt  change.  Since  the  goals  of 
change  are  stUl  not  taken  seriously,  admlnia- 
trators  discount  or  dismiss  the  entire  effort 
through  a  process  of  labelling  designed  to 
split  the  student  body.  Leaders  of  the  ag- 
grieved group  are  called  "radicals,"  "anar- 
chists" and  a  variety  of  other  names.  In  pri- 
vate conversation  they  are  often  identified 
as  spoiled,  pampered  products  of  well-to-do 
psrmlsalve  parents  or  as  dlattirfoed  youngsters 
In  need  of  psychiatric  attention.  Their  follow- 
era  among  the  more  moderate  students  are 
regarded  as  well-intentioned  and  essentially 
fair-minded  romantic  dupes.  The  labelling 
refiects  the  growth  on  both  sides  of  tbs  mis- 
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trust  and  disrespect  whose  unconscious  ori- 
gins I  shall  examine  later  In  this  paper. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  premonitory  phase 
some  subtle  cleavages  within  the  administra- 
tion begin  to  appear,  though  they  are  still 
papered  over  with  politeness.  Some  members 
of  the  administrative  group,  usually  from  the 
social  science  department's  faculty  or  from 
the  counseling  services,  adopt  a  sympathetic, 
liberal  attitude  toward  the  changes  requested 
by  the  students.  They  then  urge,  to  the  dis- 
tress of  others,  that  the  college  president,  the 
deans,  the  school  superintendent,  or  who- 
ever stands  for  "officialdom,"  modify  the  rigid 
policy.  These  persons  have  usually  been  In 
face-to-face  contact  with  some  of  the  dissi- 
dent students  and  perceive  themselves  as 
"honest  brokers,"  presenting  the  students' 
case  with  intense  sincerity  and  urgency.  As  a 
result  of  the  advocate  role  of  the  "sympa- 
tblaera,"  the  spokesmen  for  the  administra- 
tion now  shift  their  tactics  to  some  degree. 
RepresenUtlves  of  the  aggrieved  group  are 
seen  and  listened  to  more  attentively.  Some 
of  their  demands  are  accepted  as  potentially 
legitimate  and  the  administrators  promise  to 
channel  them  through  the  biireaucratlc 
machinery. 

The  crisis  process  Is  at  this  point  in  a  para- 
doxical stats.  A  temporary  relaxaUon  occurs 
because  the  aggrieved  group  of  students  be- 
lieves It  Is  finally  making  progress,  while  ths 
admlnlsuators  think  they  have  Anally  de- 
fused a  potential  disruption.  Actually,  this  Is 
the  calm  before  the  storm.  On  both  aides,  the 
Inevitable  disappointment  of  unreallstlcally 
raised  hopes  Is  a  guarantee  of  disaster.  On 
the  administrative  side,  the  "channeling" 
procedure,  at  Its  beat  a  clumsy  matter,  tends 
to  get  stalled  because  of  uncertainties  and 
disagreements  about  the  beat  way  of  solving 
the  problem  or  about  whether  It  should  be 
solved  at  all,  in  the  students'  view,  the  de- 
lays, mlzsd  messages  about  what  Is  taking 
place  and  the  Intimations  of  implacable  n-  ^ 
gldlty  behind  a  surface  disguise  of  accept-  ^ 
anee,  aU  add  up  to  a  dead  end :  no  possibility  X 
of  progress. 

uttTux.  Diaoaon 
At  this  point,  ths  ortsls  process  moves  to- 
ward the  second  phase:  the  Initial  disorder. 
DUlllualoned.  convinced  that  they  have  been 
deceived  and  that  ooly  the  force  of  a  dra- 
matic act  of  protest  can  alter  the  situation 
In  their  favor,  the  aggrlered  group  beglna 
to  plan  some  form  of  disruption.  At  the 
same  time,  they  elaborate  and  firm  up  pre- 
viously (though  tentatively)  held  hostile 
beliefs  about  the  character  and  motives  of 
the  administration  and  of  the  social  system 
It  repceeents.  The  resulting  Ideological 
creed— for  example,  tbat  the  admlnlstraUon 
Is  authoritarian,  bigoted  and  hypocritical 
and  that  the  social  system  Is  racist,  oppres- 
sive auQd  resistant  to  change — thereupon  Is 
used  to  overcome  moral  scruples  about  the 
legal  and  ethical  Justification  of  the  dis- 
ruption being  planned.  (In  saying  this,  I  am 
□ot  passing  any  Judgment  on  the  validity  or 
lack  of  validity  of  the  system  of  beliefs  but 
merely  describing  a  continuing  proceea.) 

So  far  all  Is  prologue.  The  actual  disorder 
that  Initiates  the  opening  of  the  second 
piiaae  may  begin  with  a  series  of  small  dem- 
onstrations or  with  a  major  act  such  as  seiz- 
ing and  holding  a  building.  The  students 
us\ially  display  contradictory  moods  that 
nevertheless  fit  together.  They  are  excited 
and  aggreeslve,  even  abusive,  but  fairly  well 
disciplined:  exhlbltlonlstlc:  but  secretive; 
happy  because  they  are  finally  taking  action, 
but  fearful  of  what  it  may  lead  to;  defiant 
and  unconununlcatlve,  yet  letting  It  be 
known  that  they  would  accept  communica- 
tion An  aura  of  unity  and  determination 
expressed  In  publicly  sUted  "non-negotiable 
demands"  masks  privately  felt  uncertainties 
and  divisions  of  opinion.  Despite  these  divi- 
sions, the  aggrieved  group  Is,  at  that  moment, 
unified  through  the  sharing  of  non-vlolatlng 
behavior;  they  are  all  In  the  same  boat. 
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Ths  usual  administrative  response  Is  shock. 
Under  the  Impression  that  the  new  p<>Ucy 
of  bureaucratic  otienness  to  complaints  has 
mollified  the  dissident  students  and  reas- 
sured the  moderates,  the  administration  U 
unprepared  for  serious  trouble.  Still,  some 
action  must  be  taken.  If  only  to  relieve  frus- 
tration and  anger.  Unfortunately,  the  ad- 
ministrators are  faced  simultaneously  with 
two  types  of  decisions,  neither  of  which  Is 
easy  to  make:  what  to  do  about  the  "non- 
negotiable  demands"  and  how  to  deal  with 
the  disruption.  Faced  with  this  threat,  the 
administrators  have  only  a  limited  number 
of  clear-cut  options.  They  can: 

Accept  all  the  demands  and  Ignore  the 
norm-violating  behavior.  This  capitulation 
by  the  administration  promptly  resolves  the 
current  situation.  It  Is  the  least  common 
solution. 

Ignore  the  demands  and  throw  out  the  of- 
fenders with  the  help  of  the  police  and  other 
law  enforcement  agencies.  Although  this  ap- 
proach has  been  used.  It  brings  about  so 
many  additional  problems,  particularly 
strong  support  for  the  militants  by  the  mod- 
erates, that  many  administrators  are  reluc- 
tant to  use  It. 

Ignore  the  norm-violating  behavior  while 
offering  to  negotiate  the  demands.  Since  this 
technique  can  easily  be  seen  by  the  students 
as  a  "put-on"  (with  punishment  to  follow 
later)  and  since,  from  the  side  of  the  ad- 
ministration. It  does  not  meet  the  challenge 
of  Illegal  threat  by  the  students,  it  is  likely 
to  result  In  a  protracted  stalemate.  Neverthe- 
less, It  has  been  used. 

Meet  threat  with  threat  by  promising  dis- 
ciplinary procedures  and  punishments  for 
the  future  while  avoiding  a  confrontation 
and  Ignoring  the  demands.  In  the  hope  that 
the  students  will  tire  of  their  unproductive 
behavior  and  abandon  It.  Since  they  often 
do,  this  method  can  succeed. 

Ignore  both  the  norm-violating  behavior 
and  the  demands  by  doing  nothing  and  say- 
ing nothing.  This  produces  an  unsettling  am- 
biguity and  frustration  for  the  students  and 
gives  the  administration  freedom  to  pursue 
any  policy  of  punishment  or  non-p\mlshment 
or  to  sanction,  negotiate  or  deny  any  part 
of  the  demands,  once  the  students  abandon 
their  norm-violating  behavior.  Any  admln- 
lstraUon choosing  this  ambiguous  policy 
must  be  certain  of  support  from  Ite  various 
constituencies — faculty,  trustees  (or  school 
committees),  alumni  and  the  general  pub- 
lic— who  will  probably  not  at  all  understand 
what  the  administration  Is  doing.  Because  of 
the  exacting  conditions  for  Its  successful  cx- 
ecuUon,  this  policy  Is  seldom  used. 

Clear-cnt  as  these  policies  may  be.  there 
is  too  much  confusion  and  emotlonaltsra  and 
too  UtUe  prior  experience  within  the  ad- 
ministration to  permit  the  Implementation 
of  any  one  of  them;  also  there  are  too  many 
audiences  to  be  taken  Into  account.  Instead, 
a  new  struggle  takes  place  around  three, 
more  Intuitively  developed  poslUons:  (1)  a 
desire  to  support  the  goals  of  the  aggrieved 
students  while  mlnlml?rtng  any  loss  of  face 
to  the  Institution  for  what  may  be  Inter- 
preted as  surrender.  This  position  Is  usually 
termed  "the  soft  line"  advocated  by  the 
"doves."  (3)  A  desire  to  defeat  and  punish 
the  students  while  minimizing  any  loss  of 
face  to  the  InsUtutlon  for  what  may  be  In- 
terpreted as  callousness  or  cruelty.  This  posl- 
Uon  Is  called  "the  hard  line"  advocated  by 
the  "hawks."  (3)  A  middle  ground,  or  tem- 
porizing position,  which  attempts  to  placate 
both  the  hawks  and  the  doves  In  part  and, 
again  In  part,  to  saUsfy  the  demands  of 
the  students — a  balancing  process  which  re- 
quires the  greatest  diplomacy. 

Since  It  takes  some  time  for  these  positions 
to  become  crystallized,  the  admlnlstraUon  Is, 
for  the  time  being,  forced  to  delay  action 
while  contenUng  Itself  with  rltuallsUc  state- 
ments for  public  consumption,  usually  con- 
demning the  students'  methods  while  ez- 
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pressing  cautious  sympathy  for  some  of  their 
goals. 

MOtnnTNC   POLARIZATION 

The  atmosphere  now  becomes  Increasingly 
acrimonious  and  conspiratorial;  It  is  charac- 
terized by  ad  hoc  committees,  sudden  sum- 
monses to  meetings,  secret  emissaries  medi- 
ating between  rival  factions,  rumors  and 
oountemimors,  student  manifestos  and  the 
ever-present  television  crews  and  newspaper 
reporters  on  the  lookout  for  Interesting 
stories. 

PolarlzaUons  grow  by  wild  leaps  Into  In- 
creasingly extreme  positions.  For  the  hawks 
any  attempts  to  negotiate  with  the  students 
before  those  "troublemakers"  yield  to  punish- 
ment Is  anathema — a  betrayal  of  everything 
ths  school  as  an  Intellectual  establishment 
stands  for.  It  is  the  end  of  reasoned  Inquiry, 
the  death  of  scholarly  detachment,  the  be- 
ginning of  the  poUUcallzatlon  of  the  school 
and  thus  the  finis  of  academic  freedcm  and 
dispassionate  search  for  "the  truth,"  For 
them,  no  decisions  should  be  taken  under 
threat  of  force.  Nevertheless,  they  hold  over 
the  doves  and  the  "temporizers"  the  threat 
of  dire  predictions.  With  thvmderlng  fervor, 
ttiey  foresee  a  general  doom  and  schedule 
deadlines  for  specific  catastrophes.  Since,  as 
they  say.  It  is  impossible  to  appease  the  stu- 
dents' hunger  for  violence  and  revolution, 
they  guarantee  that  should  their  policy  lose 
out,  another  building  will  be  seized,  then 
another  and  another;  next,  the  students  will 
be  running  the  Institution,  and  In  a  year  It 
will  have  collapsed  altogether.  To  buttress  the 
argument,  analogies  are  summoned  from  all 
comets  of  history,  with  special  emphasis  on 
the  Nazi  and  Oommiinlst  movements. 

In  addition  to  such  fiUmlnatlons,  the 
hawks  can  scarcely  conceal  their  contempt 
for  the  doves — those  "bleeding  hearts,"  those 
"maaochlsts"  who,  perhaps  unconsciously,  are 
out  to  wreck  the  Institution.  On  their  side, 
the  doves  show  a  mild  but  i>er8lstent  abhor- 
rence of  the  wrath  and.  In  their  eyes,  "sa- 
dism" of  the  hawks.  Privately  they  tend  to 
believe,  for  the  moment  at  least,  that  most 
of  the  hawks  are  "paranoid  personalities." 
In  meetings  and  public  discussions,  however, 
they  try  to  appeal  to  the  hawk  sense  of  reality 
by  portraying  In  detail  the  way  the  aggrieved 
students  have  experienced  the  Institution: 
Its  Irrelevance,  Its  arbitrary  rules  and  regu- 
lations and  Its  unresponsiveness  to  student 
needs  and  especially  to  the  need  for  shared 
communication.  Such  attempts  at  explana- 
tion are  nevertheless  perceived  and  dismissed 
by  the  hawks  both  as  attacks  upon  the  virtue 
of  the  academy  and  as  apologies  for  deviant 
behavior. 

Being  men  oif  the  middle,  the  temporizers 
are  not  much  persuaded  by  the  logic  of  either 
the  lukwks  or  the  doves.  More  realistic  than 
the  hawks  about  the  actual  extent  of  po- 
litical Influence  present  at  the  outset  in  the 
aSalrs  of  their  Institution,  they  are  not  so 
afraid  of  the  loss  of  an  already  restricted 
academic  freedom.  Unlike  the  doves,  they  are 
worried  by  rapid  social  change  of  any  sort, 
with  Its  turbulence.  Its  constant  overhauling 
of  administrative  and  ap}K>lntment  proce- 
dures, and  Its  threat  of  loss  of  suptport  from 
conserratlves  In  the  outside  oommunlty. 
Moreover,  they  are  drawn  to  the  hawk  poal- 
tion  by  a  shared  sense  of  Indignation,  though 
it  Is  based  on  a  different  calculation.  The 
temporizers  have  been  impressed  by  the 
"llberaUBaUon"  of  American  life  In  recent 
decades,  the  partial  transformation  of  habit- 
ual "radst,"  "antlstudent"  or  Indifferent  at- 
titudes. Accordingly,  they  feel  offended  by 
the  ingratitude  of  the  aggrieved  students, 
who  In  their  view  are  "biting  the  band  that 
feeds  them."  This  feeling  is  not  shared  by 
the  hawks,  who  flrmly  believe  that  too  much 
attenUon  has  been  given  the  students  to 
begin  with;  nor  by  the  doves,  who  feel  that 
the  students  have  had  too  lltUe  attention. 
The  function  of  this  sense  of  betrayal,  then, 
is  to  diminish  the  willingness  of  the  tern- 
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porlzers  to  listen  sympatheUcally  to  the  stu- 
dents In  the  coiu-se  of  any  negotiations — an 
effect  In  line  anyway  with  tiielr  policy  of  de- 
lay. The  sense  of  betrayal  Is  shared  by  many 
persons  In  the  general  public  who  ask,  with 
genuine  annoyance  and  bewilderment,  "What 
do  those  students  want  anyway?" 

The  polarization  of  the  third  phase  Is  pain- 
ful for  most  participants.  Old  friends  find 
themselves  unable  to  converse;  people  who 
have  scarcely  met  fall  Into  shouting  matobes; 
allianoes  hurriedly  set  up  come  crashing 
down,  often  undermined  by  goeslpers.  Meet- 
ings based  on  Ro}>ert's  Rules  of  Order  turn 
Into  travesties  of  rational  discussion.  Peace- 
makers by  the  dozen  offer  their  own  special 
formula  for  solving  everything.  No  decision 
seems  well  considered  at  objectively  arrived 
at.  The  temptation  to  avoid  or  withdraw 
from  the  struggle  Is  very  strong. 

EKSOLimON 

Despite  the  appearance  of  chaos,  the 
group  process  is  actually  moving  toward  res- 
olution, the  fourth  phase  of  the  crisis.  The 
manner  In  which  the  crisis  Is  resolved  varies 
so  much  from  Institution  to  Institution  that 
no  general  description  can  be  offered.  The 
resolution  can  be  either  dovelsh,  hawkish  or 
in  line  with  the  middle  ground  of  the  tem- 
porizers. But  no  matter  which  method  re- 
solves the  crisis,  there  Is  likely  to  be  some 
effort  made  to  establish  negotiations  with 
the  dissident  students.  The  students,  of 
course,  do  not  acknowledge  that  such  an 
event  Is  occurring,  since  their  demands  are 
"non-negotiable."  Similarly,  the  administra- 
tion must  officially  discount  the  process  be- 
cause they  have  usually  stated  publicly  that 
no  negotiation  can  take  place  under  the 
condition  of  violence  or  threat.  Accordingly, 
the  contacts  must  be  given  another  name, 
such  as  "explorations"  or  "clarlflcatlon  of 
demands." 

There  Is  no  space  to  examine  this  process 
or  to  discuss  the  conflicts  within  the  ag- 
grieved group  of  students  which  it  gener- 
ates. Suffice  it  to  say  that  if  efforts  actually 
are  made  to  end  the  struggle,  severe  dissen- 
sion occun  within  the  student  group  about 
how  much  or  how  Uttie  to  settle  for.  TBaxA- 
llners,  often  women  adept  at  shaming  the 
men,  remind  the  group  that  none  of  the  de- 
mands are  negotiable.  Moderates,  arguing  for 
a  policy  of  realism,  urge  setUing  for  what 
they  regard  as  the  administration's  best  pos- 
sible offer.  Extreme  activists  suggest  escalat- 
ing the  disorder,  while  those  with  less  taste 
for  prolonged  struggle  Indicate  a  reluctance 
to  go  on  much  longer.  The  hardening  of  at- 
titudes within  the  student  group  about  what 
policy  to  pursue  is  a  process  that  Freud  bril- 
liantly described  as  "the  narcissism  of  small 
differences." 

An  Important  aspect  of  the  negotiations 
Is  the  degree  to  wblch  administration  and 
student  representatives  at  negotiating  ses- 
sions mlscommunlcate.  Identical  words  and 
expressions  mean  different  things  to  the  two 
parties.  To  the  extent  that  this  Is  the  case, 
such  sessions  really  are  more  for  the  sake  of 
clarlflcatlon  than  negotiation.  In  part,  mis- 
understanding occurs  because  of  the  gap  in 
values,  beliefs  and  experience  separating  the 
two  groups.  In  part,  the  failure  of  communl- 
eations  Is  due  to  the  novelty  of  such  occa- 
sions and  the  absence  of  any  traditional  or 
agreed-upon  style  of  conduct  for  the  proce- 
dures, such  as  characterize  labor  bargaining 
sessions.  But  in  large  part,  the  communica- 
tion failures  are  also  the  product  of  uncon- 
scious psychological  processes,  which  will  be 
discussed  In  a  moment. 

The  fifth  phase  of  the  crisis  process,  the 
aftermath,  Is,  formally,  not  a  part  of  the 
crisis  Itself.  However,  there  are  only  two  re- 
lated aspects  of  the  aftermath  that  are  rele- 
vant to  our  purposes.  The  flrst  Is  'the  Rasho- 
mon  effect."  Interviewers  frocn  the  media 
and  committees  reviewing  the  event  are  usu- 
ally surprised  by  the  conflicting  narrations  of 
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suppoMcUy  tb«  MUDM  Incident  obtAlned  from 
different  persons.  Certainly  this  \»  not  a  new 
finding  In  the  hl»to«-y  of  peychology  The  »ur- 
prtae  occurs  because  the  dlscrepanclee  «re  so 
blatant  and  the  wltneeaea  so  credible.  The 
second  matter  haa  to  do,  not  with  Incooslst- 
eucles  In  what  people  retnember,  but  with 
what  they  •forget."  To  be  sure,  with  so  much 
happening  from  hour  to  hour,  no  one  can 
wllnees,  much  leas  recall  the  whole  spectnmi 
of  events.  What  stands  out.  however.  Is  the 
inability  of  people  to  remember  things  that 
they  themselves  have  said  and  done  and  that 
others  retain  vividly  In  mind. 

For  example,  after  a  parUcularly  frustrat- 
ing faculty  meeting  during  the  height  of  on* 
campus  crisis,  a  Junior  faculty  member,  who 
was  a  dove,  engaged  a  senior  colleague  in  the 
same  d^>artment  In  a  corridor  conversation. 
The  younger  man  was  attempting  to  defend 
the  legitimacy  of  the  students'  occupation  of 
a  campus  building  by  drawing  an  analogy  to 
the  labor  movement,  especially  Its  early 
phases  when  sUUes.  picketing  and  sit-ins 
were  stUl  matters  of  great  controversy.  Dur- 
ing the  faculty  meeting,  the  senior  profes- 
sor bad  vigorously  attached  the  seizure  of  the 
building,  warmng  of  the  fatal  consequences 
to  the  university  If  It  were  allowed  to  con- 
tinue. During  the  corridor  conversation,  he 
repeated  these  arguments  and,  with  some  an- 
noyance, denied  the  merits  of  the  labor  anal- 
ogy. When  the  Junior  colleague  continued  to 
press  his  argument,  the  hawk  grew  red  with 
rage,  advised  the  younger  man  not  to  address 
him  by  his  first  nams.  told  him  he  didn't 
know  what  he  was  talking  about,  and  then 
abruptly  turned  and  left.  After  the  crisis  had 
died  down,  this  Incident  was  mentioned  to 
tba  older  man.  He  had  no  memory  of  It, 
denied  that  It  bad  ever  occurred  and  showed 
mild  Irritation  at  the  suggesUon  that  he 
could  have  behaved  In  such  a  fashion. 

A  ftwii^y  blank  wall  was  encountered  at 
another  university  by  a  Journalist  attempt- 
ing to  Interview  a  high-level  admlnlstraUv* 
officer  about  the  evenu  of  the  campus  crlsU. 
The  interview  had  atarted  In  a  Jovial,  friend- 
ly atmosphere  and  continued  for  some  time 
In  this  vein.  Through  others  the  Journalist 
bad  learned  that  the  president  had  made 
vacillating  statemente  on  the  subject  of  dis- 
ciplining the  activist  students,  at  times 
threatening  severe  punishment,  at  other 
times  suggesting  that  only  mild  procedures 
would  be  used  If  the  studenU  left  the  build- 
ing they  were  occupying.  When  the  Journal- 
ist brought  this  up.  without  revealing  bis 
sources,  the  atmosphere  suddenly  cooled.  The 
uncertainty  was  Interpreted  by  the  official  as 
"weakness"  and  was  denied,  to  the  surprise 
of  the  Journalist  who  thought  there  must 
have  been  good  reasons  on  both  sides  of  the 
ticklish  question  of  punishment  versiis  am- 
nesty. When  he  pursued  the  point,  he  was 
accused  of  being  hostile  to  the  university 
and  oversympathetlc  to  the  ime  being  adopt- 
ed by  the  radical  students.  The  interview 
terminated  on  a  note  of  restrained  tension. 


We  have  now  ooooe  to  the  i>atnt  where  we 
r^n  uk:  what  Is  it  about  the  crisis  that 
accounts  for  the  fcMgettlng,  the  exaggera- 
tions and  the  distorted,  hostile  Interpersonal 
relations  In  which  the  participants  become 
Involved? 

Let  us  begin  with  the  dissident  students 
who  provide  the  apparent  stimulus  for  the 
crisis.  Since  they  oonotltute  a  group — an 
aggrieved  group — we  must  examine  the  Iden- 
tifications that  hold  the  group  together  and 
apart  from  the  usual  student  groups  Obvi- 
ously an  extensive  transformation  of  both 
the  object  and  the  nature  of  identification 
baa  taken  place.  There  is  among  most  stu- 
dents generally  positive  orientation  toward 
scholarship,  research  and  teaching;  this  Is 
one  factor  In  the  ever-lncreaalng  number  of 
imdergraduates  applying  for  graduate  train- 
ing. And  in  the  past,  at  any  rate,  students 
hare  been  able  to  overlook  the  patemaUs- 
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tlo  behavior  of  their  mentors,  sorting  out  in 
their  own  minds  and  discriminating  between 
the  best  and  worst  aspects  of  university  life. 
On  this  basis,  they  accept  their  student  lead- 
ers as  substitutes.  Junior  partners  or  Inter- 
mediate figures  In  a  ladder  of  positive  images 
pointing  toward  the  administration  and  to- 
ward their  own  futures.  Now  comes  a  grad- 
ual but  traumatic  disillusionment  with  the 
administration,  deep  suspicion  of  its  good 
faith  and  essential  benevolence,  and  bitter- 
ness over  the  failure  of  their  petitions  for 
the  relief  of  grievances.  Hence  the  previously 
positive  side  of  the  Identification  process  is 
put  to  »«\-tr*  strain.  The  constraint  of  rules 
and  regulations — obeyed  mainly  to  please — 
becomes  increasingly  burdensome. 

At  this  point  It  might  be  well  to  recaU 
Freud's  original  remarks  on  the  role  of  iden- 
tification In  the  process  of  group  formation. 
■IdenUflcatlon,"  he  wrote  m  Group  Psychol- 
ogy and  the  AnalytU  of  the  Ego,  "is  ambiva- 
lent from  the  very  first;  it  can  turn  into 
an  expression  at  tenderness  as  easily  as  into 
a  wish  for  someone's  removal."  Then,  in  the 
first  of  the  two  essays  included  in  Thought* 
for  the  rimes  on  War  and  Death,  he  wrote 
of  the  effects  upon  the  intellectiiai  com- 
munity of  the  eruption  of  World  War  I  In 
particularly  apposite  terms:  '"The  war  In 
which  we  bad  refused  to  believe  broke  out, 
and  it  brought — disillusionment.  .  . .  The  in- 
dividual citizen  can  with  horror  convince 
himself  in  this  war  of  what  would  occa- 
sionally cross  his  mind  in  peacetime — that 
the  state  has  forbidden  to  the  individual  the 
piractlce  of  wrongdoing,  not  because  it  de- 
sires to  abolish  It,  but  because  it  desires  to 
monopolize  It.  like  salt  and  tobaooo." 

This  sentiment  Is  identical  with  the  reac- 
tions of  dissident  students  today  to  the  Viet- 
namese war.  And  It  seems  plausible  to  as- 
sume that  the  hoertUe  attitude  toward  the  au- 
thority of  the  state  and  toward  all  who  co- 
operate with  It.  including  the  universities, 
follows  upon  disillusionment.  As  a  result,  all 
authorities  are  seen  along  the  model  of  the 
oppressive  state.  Although  this  perception  is 
magnified  by  the  newly-formed  negative 
identlflcations.  It  is  also  realistic,  at  least  to 
the  degree  that  the  uses  of  authority  m 
schools,  colleges  and  universities  are  highly 
anomalous  for  students.  A  school  shares  the 
Incompatible  features  of  a  Jail,  a  hospital,  a 
retail  outlet  and  a  club.  Like  an  inmate  in  a 
JaU.  the  student  can  be  put  on  probation 
or  punished  In  other  ways  for  infractions  of 
rules.  Like  a  paUent  in  a  hospital,  it  wUl  do 
him  little  good  to  complam  about  the  service 
and  he  must  follow  orders.  But.  like  a  cus- 
tomer, he  can  shop  around  for  consumer 
products,  hoping  to  accumulate  a  service- 
able education.  Finally,  as  a  club  member,  he 
can  be  granted  or  denied  admission  or  ex- 
pelled following  admission,  and  he  is  ex- 
pected to  contribute  to  and  take  pride  in 
the  elite  sutus  of  his  membership.  The 
movement  for  student  power  can  be  under- 
stood as  an  attempt  to  rationalize  or  to  elim- 
inate some  of  these  haraslng  Incompati- 
bilities. 

With  the.  In  part,  realistic  perception  of 
the  administration  as  "the  oppressor,"  the 
student's  ego  is  suddenly  assailed  with  anx- 
iety from  three  sides.  From  the  environment, 
the  ego  must  face  the  real  possibility  of 
punishment  for  the  loss  of  respect  toward 
authorities.  From  the  id  there  Is  the  pos- 
sibility of  being  overwhelmed  with  rage.  In- 
cluding the  resurrection  of  long-repressed 
oedlpal  hoeUUtles.  And  from  the  superego, 
there  stUl  remains  the  possibility  of  guilt. 
The  loss  of  pcelUve  Identification  la  not  as 
deep  or  thoroughgoing  as  It  may  seem  at  first 
glance.  In  fact,  the  negative  side  of  the  iden- 
tification U  like  a  thin  protective  armor  that 
requires  constant  reinforcement.  Therefore, 
guilt  feelings  must  be  perpetually  warded 
off. 

Under  these  ctrcumstsnoes,  the  ego  must 
be  protected.  Two  defenses  are  available  for 
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this  puri>ase.  and.  Ued  together,  Vbitj  pror* 
fairly  serviceable  The  first  Is  Identification 
with  the  aggressor — or,  as  one  could  say  m 
this  Insunce,  with  the  oppressor.  Anxiety  Is 
dispelled  in  the  fashion  described  by  Anna 
Freud,  not  through  a  general  identification 
but  through  an  imitation  of  the  aggressor's 
behavior  as  perceived  by  the  victim.  Are  the 
authorities  insensitive,  unresponsive,  willing 
to  use  force  (punishments)  to  get  their  way? 
Tee.  Then  so  are  the  students,  and  not  only 
toward  administrative  leaders,  but  also  to- 
ward competing  leaders  within  their  group. 
Is  the  aggressor  frustrating  and  evasive?  The 
list  could  be  extended,  but  point  Is  clear. 

But  since  their  behavior  Is  defensive  rather 
than  a  spontaneous  release  of  instinctual 
energy,  it  Is  rarely  satisfying  to  the  studenu, 
and  It  contains  other  unadaptlve  features. 
It  tends  to  be  ritualized — that  Is,  automat- 
ically evoked  in  the  presence  of  any  mem- 
ber of  the  admmistratlon.  Reality  testing  Is 
reduced,  and.  as  a  result,  the  students  tend 
to  misjudge  clues  of  receptivity  and  change 
In  their  opponents  Opportunities  for  suc- 
cessfully pressmg  their  advantage  are  fre- 
quently lost  on  this  accoimt. 

Because  of  the  novelty  of  the  defense,  it 
is  always  In  danger  of  breaking  down. 
Another  defense  is  then  brought  to  the  res- 
cue: the  principle  of  negative  Justice.  Each 
member  of  the  aggrieved  group  must  be 
known  to  the  others  as  equally  deserving  the 
retributions  of  the  oppressor,  lest  group  sol- 
idarity weaken.  Thus  each  must  provoke  In 
the  same  way  or  to  the  same  degree.  To 
maintain  such  conduct  In  the  face  of  the 
positive  feelings  being  warded  off — to  say 
nothing  of  longstanding  habits — Is  difficult. 
To  be  on  the  safe  side,  the  aggrieved  group 
needs  to  keep  away  from  frequent  contacts 
with  the  administration  and  to  be  sure  that, 
If  contacts  are  made,  at  least  three  members 
are  together,  watching  each  other  and  help- 
ing each  other  to  continue  to  display  the 
requisite  degree  of  distance,  coolness  and 
unfriendliness. 

In  The  Strawberry  Statement:  Notes  of  a 
College  Revolutionary,  Stjnt*  Kunen,  who 
participated  in  the  Columbia  uprising,  cites 
some  amusing  examplee  of  the  ambiguity  of 
student  attitudes.  Kimen  had  made  an  ap- 
pointment to  Interview  Dean  Herbert  Deane 
of  Columbia,  a  confrontation  which  he 
looked  forward  to  with  considerable  malevo- 
lence and  relish  Herbert  Deane  had  pro- 
vided Kunen  with  the  title  of  his  book.  In 
AprU  of  1967.  a  year  before  the  uprising, 
Deane  had  made  the  comment,  "A  university 
Is  definitely  not  a  democratic  institution. 
When  decisions  begin  to  be  made  democrati- 
cally around  here,  I  will  not  be  here  any 
longer.  Whether  students  vote  'yes'  or  'no* 
on  an  issue  is  like  telling  me  they  like  straw- 
berries." After  a  long,  friendly  and  candid 
conversation  with  this  paragon  of  academic 
paternalism  in  July  1968.  Kunen  wrote  in 
his  diary.  "Ood,  what  am  I  going  to  do?  I 
liked  Dean  Deane." 

Despite  their  defenslvenees  In  the  presence 
of  admimstrators  and  the  sometimes  bizarre 
behavior  evoked  by  the  identification  with 
the  aggressors,  the  studenU  generally  display 
warm  relations  toward  each  other.  The  llbldl- 
nal  component  which  has  been  detached 
from  authority  figures  Is  now  directed  toward 
the  group  as  a  whole.  The  resulting  increase 
in  available  affectionate  energy  and  the 
closeness  of  interpersonal  relations  produces 
a  rise  In  group  morale.  Throughout  much 
of  the  crisis  the  students'  ability  to  display 
wit,  humor  and  Intellectual  activity  reaches 
unusual  heights.  The  occasion  becomes 
memorable  in  their  eyes — and  even  In  the 
eyes  of  some  outside  observers — because  of 
the  exuberant  and  often  creative  energies  It 
releases.  And  because  of  some  of  the  comic 
scenes  acted  out  by  all  sides. 

In  The  Strawberry  Statement,  tor  example. 
James  Kunen  described  an  incident  which 
occurred  when  the  Columbia  students  ar- 
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rested  in  the  April  2fl  bust  were  taken  to 
the  24th  precinct  to  be  booked.  "  'Up  against 
the  wall,'  we  are  told.  I  cant  get  over  how 
they  really  use  the  term.  We  turn  and  lean 
on  the  wall  with  our  hands  high,  because 
that's  what  we've  seen  In  the  movies.  We  are 

told  to  can  that and  sit  down."  The 

police,  it  turned  out,  merely  wanted  the 
students  to  sit  on  the  chairs  alongside  the 
walls. 

THK  rACULTT  ANALTZKD 

The  doves  within  the  administration  are 
among  those  favorably  impressed  by  a  novel, 
creative  aspect  of  student  activity.  Nonethe- 
less, the  doves  are  also  under  the  Influence 
of  an  unconscious  defensive  process:  a  vari- 
ant of  what  Anna  Freud  has  called  "altruis- 
tic surrender."  In  their  face-off  with  the 
hawks  they  are  not  asking  for  anything  for 
themselves,  as  are  the  hawks  and  the  stu- 
dents. Their  motives  are  purely  altruistic  in 
that  they  want  to  see  the  students  obtain 
a  "fair  shake"  from  the  administration.  For 
this  reason  they  undertake,  at  great  cost  of 
energy  and  possible  risk  of  their  security,  a 
strenuous  defense  of  the  students'  cause.  The 
unconscious  motive  for  this  position,  how- 
ever, is  envy  of  the  students'  aggress! venses. 
They  would  like  to  have  the  role  of  the 
young  students  for  themselves,  defying  the 
established  authorities,  bringing  them  to 
heel  and  reaping  the  rewards  of  victory  In 
the  manner  of  David  over  GoUath.  The  oedl- 
pal background  of  such  an  identification 
with  the  challengers  Is,  again,  a  part  of  the 
constellation  of  motives;  but  In  the  fore- 
groimd  Is  the  problem  of  an  envy  too  pro- 
ductive of  guilt  to  be  directly  acknowledged. 
Accordingly,  to  back  the  challengers,  to  take 
the  risks  without  reaping  the  gains,  to  offer 
themselves  up  to  the  wrath  of  the  hawks  as 
sacrificial  lambs — all  these  behaviors  neu- 
tralize the  claims  of  the  superego. 

Although  the  voice  of  the  doves  exerts  a 
strong  influence  on  the  outcome  of  the  crisis, 
it  generates  severe  antagonisms.  Its  defen- 
sive quality  Is  perceived  by  both  students 
and  hawks.  Students  feel  that  doves  are  de- 
fending them  for  the  wrong  reasons — that 
Is  for  their  own,  narcissistic  (or  "liberal") 
reasons,  not  because  of  a  realistic  under- 
standing of  the  students'  position.  Hawks, 
on  the  other  hand,  immediately  perceive 
that  behind  the  even-tempered  and  apparent- 
ly reasonable  arguments  of  the  doves  there 
exists  an  Intense  desire  to  hiunble  them. 

ThU  sensitivity  on  the  part  of  the  hawks, 
which  to  the  dovelsh  mind  looks  so  paranoid. 
Is  based  upon  a  strong  narcissistic  defense. 
They  are  usually  men  who  are  climbed  up 
the  academic  ladder  frqpi  humble  origins. 
They  have  obtained  positions  of  some  power 
and  influence  through  hard  work  and  the 
sacriflce  of  many  pleasures,  exemplifying  in 
the  process  the  Individualistic,  achieve- 
ment values  of  American  culture.  Not  only 
have  pleasures  been  postponed,  but  In  addi- 
tion, such  men  have  had  to  endure  narcis- 
sistic wounds  and  humiliations  In  the  strug- 
gle to  rise  from  Inferiority  to  relative  su- 
periority. At  last,  they  are  In  a  position  to  en- 
Joy  their  hard -won  privileges — that  is.  to 
have  power  over  others,  to  make  the  deci- 
sions they  have  accepted  from  others  on 
their  way  up.  Moreover,  In  their  view,  they 
have  been  fairer  In  their  own  exercise  of 
power  than  have  their  predecessors.  Now, 
Just  at  this  moment,  they  suddenly  find 
themselves  challenged.  They  are  being  asked 
to  share  their  power  with  the  young,  with 
student  usurpers  lacking  all  self-dlsclpUne 
and  cc«npletely  callow  about  the  difficulties 
of  obtaining  power  and  the  responsibilities 
of  exercising  It.  To  add  insult  to  injury,  any 
objection,  however  mild,  to  what  they  see  as 
obvious  Insanity  Is  immediately  labeled  evil, 
faadst  or  simply  authoritarian. 

Under  these  circumstances,  with  pride  so 
largely  secured  by  their  careers  and  in  the 
prerogatives  of  their  status,  the  demands  and 
behavior  of  the  dissident  students  represent 
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direct  assaults  upon  the  hawks'  self-esteem. 
It  Is  as  If  they  were  being  forced  to  return 
to  their  humble  origins.  The  narcissistic  de- 
fense then  enlarges  the  ego  by  identifying 
its  fate  with  that  of  the  institution,  or  even 
with  the  country  as  a  whole.  If  they  are  to  be 
destroyed,  then  so  is  the  school  and  the  na- 
tion. This  position  is,  after  all,  not  so  Irra- 
tional as  It  may  seem.  For  the  attack  upon 
the  hawks  is  an  attack  upon  the  structure 
of  power  and  the  hierarchical  values  of  su- 
periority and  Inferiority  concealed  behind 
the  Individualism  that  Is  supposedly  the 
hallmark  of  Western  culture. 

So  far  as  the  temporizers  are  concerned, 
their  unconscious  motives  are  more  varied 
and  more  difficult  to  discern.  Some  are 
merely  timid  and  cautious — that  is,  defKid- 
Ing  against  anxiety  through  watchfulness 
and  delay  of  action.  Others  are  really  emo- 
tionally unlnvolved  in  the  struggle,  defend- 
ing themselves  through  isolation.  Still  oth- 
ers are  convinced  that  compromise  and  a 
Hegelian  synthesis  of  opposltes  are  the  only 
effective  methods  of  conflict  resolution,  tech- 
niques that  always  require  time.  Because 
their  motives  are  obscure  or  undeflned, 
temporizers  are  apt  to  be  made  Into  scape- 
goats for  the  frustrations  felt  by  all.  Their 
delaying  tactics  and  shilly-shallying  policies 
are  seen  as  the  reason  that  the  crisis  remains 
so  long  unresolved. 

THE  ISSTJiS 

This  review  of  the  ego  mechanisms  and 
defenses  elicited  by  the  crisis  Is  not  very  sat- 
isfactory. It  is  far  from  a  complete  inven- 
tory of  unconscious  ego  mechanisms  and  it 
leaves  too  many  problems  uiwesolved.  It  pro- 
duces the  Impression  that  no  group  comes 
off  very  well  In  the  struggle.  If  there  are  no 
very  obvious  villains,  neither  are  there  any 
heroes.  Moreovo*,  It  places  me  In  an  awk- 
ward pofiltlon,  since  I  have  not  aligned  my- 
self with  any  group.  Can  the  Investigator  of 
such  situations  really  remain  above  the 
fray,  analyzing  everyone's  motives  except  his 
own?  Especially  If  the  investigator  Is  also  an 
academic? 

It  would  be  Impossible  for  me  to  con- 
tinue studying  situations  of  violent  conflict 
if  I  were  not  able  to  wear  a  mask  of  assumed 
detachment,  as  Freud  put  it,  while  Identi- 
fying myself,  for  the  time  being,  with  any 
and  all  positions.  This  is  essentially  no  dif- 
ferent from  the  analyst's  stance  In  the  varied 
clinical  situations  he  encounters. 

However,  I  do  have  a  position  and  it  would 
be  unnecessary  and  unwise  to  conceal  It. 
I  am  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  political 
and  social  change  if  our  society  is  to  survive. 
In  my  view,  what  needs  to  be  changed  is  the 
pyramidal  structuring  of  power  in  our  bu- 
reaucracies, and  In  our  communities — a 
stratification  that  arranges  persons  and 
groups  in  positions  of  inferiority  and  su- 
periority. Such  a  change,  I  believe,  caimot  be 
brought  about  without  a  simultaneous 
change  In  values  such  that  individualistic 
achievement  can  no  longer  be  used  to  dis- 
guise or  dilute  the  destructive  Impact  of  au- 
thoritarianism and  elitism  In  a  self-adver- 
tised democracy. 

Given  the  assumption  that  no  Institutions 
are  selftransformlng.  I  do  not  believe  that 
such  changes  can  come  about  without  a 
militant  struggle  in  which  there  will  be  some 
violence.  What  we  can  concern  ourselves 
with,  then,  is  the  effort  to  keep  violence,  like 
pain  and  psychological  suffering,  at  as  low  a 
level  as  possible.  The  reason,  in  my  view, 
that  the  defensive  aggression  and  anxiety  in 
the  crisis  Just  described  are  so  prominent  is 
that  all  concerned  have  been  brought  up  to 
believe  in  the  democratic  disguise  of  au- 
thoritarian structure.  In  the  process  of  try- 
ing to  free  themselves  from  this  illusion  or 
to  defend  it,  all  parties  to  the  struggle,  even 
the  students,  reveal  how  deeply  they  are 
Implicated  in  It.  If  this  is  so,  then  the  un- 
resolved Issues,  both  psychological  and  so- 
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clal,  stem  from  a  single  source.  This  is  what 
we  do  not  yet  know  how  to  accomplish  the 
needed  changes.  We  know  only  that  we  are 
locked  In  a  struggle  in  the  course  of  which 
the  solutions  will  probably  emerge.  But  It 
may  be  of  some  help  If  all  of  us,  psychoana- 
lysts, historians,  social  and  political  scien- 
tists and  philosophers,  work  together  to  de- 
fine the  characteristics,  the  goals  and  the 
solutions  to  this  struggle. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  12, 19701 
Campus  Protests  Show  No  Sign  of 

DECLtmifC 

(By  Eric  Wentworth) 

Contrary  to  official  expectations,  there 
have  been  at  lea^  as  many  campus  protests 
this  year  as  last. 

Upheavals  struck  campuses  from  Quln- 
nlplac  College  in  Connecticut  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Arizona. 

The  first  weeks  of  spring  have  brought  a 
seasonal  upsurge  in  rallies,  demands  and 
vandalism.  Some  of  last  year's  prime  bat- 
tlegrounds are  already  back  in  the  news: 
Cornell,  Harvard  and  Columbia,  for  example. 

But  tallies  by  two  research  teams  show 
the  volume  of  protest  actions  was  surprising- 
ly heavy  even  before  the  current  post-vaca- 
tion outbreaks. 

Alexander  W.  Astln,  research  chief  for  the 
American  Council  on  Education,  reports  one 
or  more  Incidents  at  155  of  195  campuses 
that  his  team  surveyed  from  last  September 
through  Pebrxuu7. 

Astin's  flg\ires  Include  176  protests  against 
the  college  or  university  itself  on  84  of  these 
campuses,  plus  260  protests  Involving  the 
Vietnam  Moratoriimi.  antipollution,  the 
"Chicago  Seven"  trial  or  other  off  campus 
Issues  on  a  total  of  141. 

The  Chicago-based  Urban  Research  Corp. 
reports  Its  latest  boxscore  shows  at  least  one 
protest  on  more  than  90  campuses  from 
Jan.  16  to  April  1,  or  Just  as  many  as  during 
the  same  period  last  year. 

Neither  group  has  kept  tabs  on  the  sus- 
picious fires  in  BOTC  offices  and  other  cam- 
pus vandalism  that  could  not  be  linked  di- 
rectly to  student  demonstrations.  But  Astln 
reports  that  his  September-February  survey 
shows  demonstrations  leading  to  property 
damage  in  14  cases,  physical  violence  in  18 
and  one  or  more  arrests  in  24. 

These  figures  together  give  the  lie  to  the 
cautious  optimism  for  a  quiet  year  voiced 
by  certain  Nixon  administration  officials  bft- 
fore  classes  began  last  fall.  They  also  belle 
the  assumption  that  campuses  by  and  large 
have  been  relatively  calm  so  far  this  year. 

One  reason  for  this  assumption  may  be 
a  tendency  among  newspapers,  magazines 
and  broadcasters  to  give  campus  protests 
less  exposure,  especially  vrith  high  school 
uprisings  vying  for  the  limelight. 

A  well-placed  source  confides  that  some 
of  the  same  university  administrators  who 
last  year  complained  that  press  and  tele- 
vision were  giving  campus  protests  too  much 
attention  now  mutter  about  "suppression" 
of  such  news. 

From  the  academic  authorities'  stand- 
point, one  benefit  of  less  public  attention 
has  been  the  virtual  silencing  of  last  year's 
congressional  outcry  for  anti-protest   laws. 

But.  Rep.  William  A.  Stelger  (R-Wls.) 
warns  that  campvts  unrest  is  "a  dormanant 
issue,  not  a  dead  issue"  on  Capitol  Hill.  "The 
Issue  will  comeback  sure  as  shooting."  he 
adds,  If  a  new  wave  of  demonstrations  this 
spring  stlTB  public  (pinion  Just  as  Congress 
Is  at  work  on  a  major  new  higher-education 
bUl. 

Astln  and  Urban  Research's  president  John 
Nalsbitt,  among  others,  fear  Just  such  a 
wave  is  on  its  way.  "I  think  everything 
points  to  that,"  Nalsbitt  says. 

A  new  round  of  anti-war  protests  this 
coming  week  could  offer   the  occasion  for 
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mftjor  demoiutratlons  on  or  near  ■ome 
campuses. 

The  Boston  area  may  be  one  trouble  spot. 
Harvard  radicals  barassed  a  committee  of 
prominent  visitors  at  that  university's  Cen- 
ter for  International  Affairs  this  past 
Thursday,  and  have  talked  of  a  building  oc- 
cupation this  spring. 

At  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
which  saw  repeated  demonstrations  earlier 
this  academic  year,  one  highly  placed  source 
familiar  with  student  moods  reports  "a  calm 
that  Is  even  more  worrisome."  It  reflects,  he 
explains,  a  deep  sense  of  frustration. 

Many  causes  that  student  protestors  have 
been  espousing  have  a  familiar  ring. 

Of  the  175  antl-lnstltutlon  protests  Astln 
reports  from  September  through  February, 
62  were  "war-related"  against  such  targets 
as  ROTC,  research  for  the  Pentagon,  and  re- 
cruiting by  the  military  services  for  defense 
contractors  such  as  General  Electric  Co.  (A 
GB  official  reports  company  recriUters  this 
year  visited  400  campuses,  and  encountered 
protests. on  about  30 — most  of  them  orderly.) 

Another  43  Incident*,  according  to  Astln 's 
surrey.  Involved  black  students'  demands 
for  black  studies  programs,  more  black  fac- 
ulty members,  admission  of  more  black  stu- 
dents, and  the  like.  At  Yale,  blacks  blocked  a 
showmg  of  "Tarzan  the  Ape  Bian"  In  tCarch 
calling  the  film  "racist." 

In  the  West,  athleUc  tlea  with  Brtgham 
Yo\ing  University  touched  off  protests  at  sev- 
eral major  universities.  Including  ArlBona, 
New  Mexico,  Washington  and  Wyoming  be- 
cause of  the  Mormon  Church's  ban  on  ad- 
mitting blacks  to  priesthood. 

The  Mormon  university  responded  in  late 
March  with  a  full-page  newsp^>er  ad  as- 
serting the  belief  that  "all  men  are  brothers" 
and  suggesting  "the  Ume  will  oome"  when 
blacks  can  become  prleats. 

The  other  71  antl-lnstltutlon  protests  In 
Astln's  tally  mostly  Involved  familiar  Issues 
of  university  governance  (a  greater  student 
voice  In  policy-making) .  campus  social  rules, 
course  reqiilrements,  ttiltlon  Increases  and 
the  hiring  or  firing  of  professors. 

Locally,  87  were  arrested  at  the  TTnlwrslty 
of  Maryland  last  month  after  a  building 
occupation  to  protest  the  phlloeophy  depart- 
ment's denial  of  tenure  to  two  assistant  pro- 
fessors. 

This  past  week,  181  students  at  predomi- 
nantly-black Maryland  State  College  on  the 
Baatem  Shore  were  arrested  after  demonstra- 
tions demanding  an  audience  with  President 
John  Williams  to  discuss   grievances. 

Preserving  the  environment  has  become 
a  lively  Issue  among  thousands  of  college 
students  as  well  as  adults,  with  a  wide  array 
of  demonstrations  planned  for  "Earth  Day" 
on  April  22.  By  and  large,  however,  blacks 
and  white  radicals  have  tended  to  steer  clecr 
of  this  movement  or  try  to  divert  It  to  their 
own  concerns. 

"Most  of  the  blacks  and  chicanes  see  It  as 
a  cop-out."  Nalsbltt  otsaervea.  He  refers  to 
an  Incident  at  San  Joae  State  College  In 
CaUfomla,  where  students  gained  nationwide 
attention  In  February  by  burying  a  new 
automobile  to  protest  smog.  Lees  noticed 
was  a  oounter-proteet  by  75  blacks  and  chlca- 
noe,  who  according  to  Urban  Research  car- 
ried signs  reading  "Dont  Bury  the  Car"  and 
"Ecology  Is  Not  the  Issue." 

Many  of  the  protests  so  far  this  year  have 
come  on  campuses  already  battle-acarred 
from  prevlotu  confrontations  frons  the  mam- 
moth Universities  of  Michigan  and  Wiscon- 
sin to  tiny  Voorbess  College  la  Denmark,  B.C. 

But  Urban  Research,  In  a  closer  look  at 
protests  on  65  campuses  from  mid-January 
through  early  March,  found  roughly  half 
occtirred  at  previously  tranquil  Institutions. 

Like  the  urban  riots  that  spread  from  Loe 
Angeles,  Newark  and  Detroit  to  smaller  dUes. 
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campus  protests  have  been  cropping  up  at 
obscure  private  colleges,  two-year  community 
colleges  and  even  senilnarles  (fifty- two  stu- 
dents at  St.  Thomas  the  Apostle  Major  Semi- 
nary In  the  state  of  Washington,  according 
to  Urban  Research,  called  for  a  boycott  to 
protest  suspension  of  one  student  because  of 
"scandalous"  publicity  when  he  visited  a 
tavern  to  recruit  entertainers  for  a  rock  show 
at  the  state  reformatory) . 

Qulnnlplac  College  In  Connecticut,  an  In- 
dependent school  with  roughly  2,000  students 
near  New  Haven,  Is  another  example  of  this 
trend. 

At  previously  quiet  Qulnnlplac.  a  college 
spokesman  related,  students  staged  a  one-day 
round-the-clock  sit-in  in  the  campus  library 
last  month  while  leaders  negotiated  a  list  of 
16  demands  with  college  trustees  and  admin- 
istrators. As  many  as  267  slept  In  the  library 
during  the  non-dlsruptlve  demonstration. 

The  students  left  voluntarily  after  resolv- 
ing a  number  of  Issues,  which  generally  con- 
cerned such  matters  as  voting  seats  on  the 
board  of  trustees,  curriculum  reform,  and 
tuition  rates. 

Meanwhile,  the*  National  Student  Associa- 
tion has  been  extending  legal  advice  to  rest- 
lees  students  on  such  diverse  campuses  as 
Emmanuel  College  In  Boston,  Augustana  Col- 
lege In  Rock  Island,  ni.,  Calvin  College  In 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  and  Plsk  University  In 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

One  prominent  educator,  a  veteran  of  cam- 
pus uprisings,  believes  protests  will  be  a  fact 
of  life  In  American  higher  education  for 
many  years  to  come.  He  compares  It  to  the 
labor  movement:  People  warned  of  a  revolu- 
tion at  first,  but  have  learned  to  live  with 
recurring  strikes. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  29,  1070] 
Stussmt  Riots  nf  Italt  amd  Pkamcb  Smx  a 

TRmiAT  Arm  3  Tsass;    Bomb  la  Calm, 

Rxroaics  loMoexD 

(By  aalre  Sterling) 

Roicx. — One  of  the  sadder  non-events  In 
these  five  weeks  of  search  for  a  new  Italian 
government  has  been  the  students'  silence. 

Only  once  has  the  Student  Movement  tried 
to  attract  political  attention;  the  best  It 
could  do  was  a  dispirited  parade  of  1,500  fol- 
lowers through  downtown  Rome. 

This,  then,  is  what  remains  of  the  big  stu- 
dent Insurrection  that  hit  Italy  two  years 
ago  well  before  the  one  In  Prance  and  longer- 
lasting. 

Spasms  of  violence  are  still  reported  here 
and  there,  mostly  provoked  by  neo-faeclsta 
trying  to  smoke  the  students  out.  But,  by 
and  large,  the  contestatori  who  occupied  23 
of  the  country's  28  universities  Tor  months 
on  end  have  given  up  or  gone  elsewhere,  and 
a  student  body  with  worse  grievances  than 
aimoet  any  In  Western  Europe  Is  more  or  leas 
back  where  It  started. 

There  was  never  much  In  the  way  of  prac- 
tical negotiation  on  these  grievances  while 
the  Insurrection  lasted.  Those  who  spoke  for 
the  Student  Movement  claimed  to  have  lost 
Interest  In  an  educational  system  serving  as 
an  "Ideological  alibi  for  a  criminal  capitalist 
society." 

DESTKOT.    NOT   IlCnOVB 

They  wanted  to  destroy  It,  not  Improve  It. 
StUU  they  did  bully  the  country's  "paleo- 
polltlclatLs"  Into  moving  a  little  faster  on 
university  reform.  If  only  by  the  ferocity  at 
thetr  assault. 

In  the  five  yean  preceding  the  Insurrec- 
tion, a  Parliamentary  Committee  managed 
to  approve  no  more  than  Cve  of  88  articles 
In  a  proposed  reform  bill.  In  the  two  years 
since.  It  has  gotten  up  to  30  out  of  00.  But 
even  at  this  stately  pace,  final  passage  would 
probably  take  another  two  years.  An  already 
desperate  situation  can  hardly  Improve  In 
the  meanwhile. 
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The  trouble,  put  briefly,  Is  that  Italy's  edu- 
cational currency  has  been  debased  as  Its 
economy  has  expanded. 

BmOLUCXNT  TBITLED 

Built  for  a  small,  privileged  caste  In  a 
19th-century  semi-agricultural  society,  the 
universities  here  cannot  remotely  meet  the 
needs  of  what  is  now  the  world's  7th  rank- 
ing Industrial  nation.  They  had  held  up  fair- 
ly well  until  the  late  1950s,  turning  out  a 
highly-educated  elite  representing  well  un- 
der five  per  cent  of  the  college-aged.  But 
then  came  the  economic  miracle,  an  educa- 
tional stampede. 

In  barely  more  than  a  decade,  enrollment 
nearly  tripled  in  universities  unable  to  so 
much  as  seat  these  students,  still  less  In- 
struct them. 

Rome  University  alone  has  94,000  students, 
classrooms  for  12.000  and  lodgings  for  300. 

lU  Faculty  of  Letters  has  nearly  10,000 
Btudenu  and  seaU  for  1.S64.  Its  Science 
Faculty  has  8.568  enroUed  and  laboratory 
posts  for  987.  lu  Faculty  of  Architecture 
Uvea  In  such  cramped  quarters  that  students 
race  to  school  at  six  In  the  morning  If  they 
want  a  seat  for  a  lecture  at  nine. 

The  space  shortage  Is  only  one  small  part 
of  the  problems.  A  quarter  of  a  century  after 
Mussolini's  fall.  Italian  unlverslUes  are  still 
reguUted  by  a  law  he  promulgUed  In  1938. 

Much  of  the  currlculimt  dates  back  to 
World  War  I,  and  quite  a  few  professors  give 
the  Impression  of  having  been  around  still 
longer.  Thick  with  intellectual  mold,  secure 
In  their  lifetime  tenure.  Jealous  of  their 
status  and  practically  unlimited  powers, 
these  "barons  of  the  lecture-hall"  run  a 
tight  dosed  shop.  Inaccessible  for  the  most 
part  to  younger  men  and  livelier  minds. 

ONLY  3,800  paorBssoss 

For  a  student  body  going  on  half  a  mllUon, 
Italy  has  only  3,600  full  professors.  Most 
are  i^ofltably  occupied  elsewhere,  few  show 
up  regularly  to  lecture,  and  those  who  do 
rarely  depart  from  texts  they  wrote  them- 
selves 30  or  30  years  ago — expensive  texts, 
which  are  required  reading. 

Accordingly,  most  enrolled  students  would 
not  know  their  professors  If  they  saw  them. 
Nine  out  of  ten  never  set  foot  In  the  uni- 
versity except  to  take  exams. 

A  great  many  stay  home  In  the  provinces 
throughout  the  academic  year,  coming  In  to 
school  only  at  exam  time.  Except  for  highly 
technical  scientific  subjects,  practically  all 
the  exams  necessary  for  a  degree  are  based 
exclusively  on  printed  material  In  standard 
textbooks  and  lecture  notes  written  by  pro- 
fessors (which  happen  to  yield  them  perma- 
nent royalties). 

Attendance  In  class  Is  not  required,  even 
as  a  theoretical  pedagogic  principle.  And  the 
Idea  of  relying  on  a  professor  for  Intellectual 
stimulation  and  academic  guidance  provokes 
a  certain  hilarity  In  Italian  student  circles. 

Many  became  deeply  Interested,  during  the 
Insurrection  here.  In  American-style  semi- 
nars and  classroom  debate.  Caught  In  the 
Italian  system's  inelastic  confines,  however, 
the  most  they  could  do  was  tinker  with  such 
theories  in  "counter-cotirses"  devoted  mostly 
to  the  Vietnam  war,  capitalist  debility  and 
the  evils  of  neo-colonlallsm. 

Where  academic  work  and  degrees  are  con- 
cerned, the  overwhelming  majority  simply 
cram  for  exams  at  home  by  studying  standard 
texts  on  their  own,  or  pooling  their  money 
to  hire  a  prof  easlonal  crammer. 

The  academic  results  were  about  what  you 
might  expect,  unUl  recenUy.  With  400,000 
studenta  enroUed  In  1967  compared  to  well 
under  200,000  In  1947,  the  number  actually 
getting  degrees  was  the  same  old  38,00(^— 
nkostly  offspring  of  the  same  old  small  and 
privileged  caste. 
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THXNOS   AKX   CRANOOro 

Things  have  certainly  changed  since  the 
student  uprising  of  19«7-68,  but  hardly  for 
the  better. 

Frightened  by  the  depth  and  breadth  of 
student  defiance,  and  too  weak  to  get  at  the 
causes,  the  center-left  government  took  the 
cheapest  way  out:  It  simply  offered  bargain- 
basement  diplomas. 

University  doors  were  opened  still  wider, 
to  anybody  completing  high  school.  The 
choice  of  courses  became  optional  (especial- 
ly the  harder  ones) .  Examinations  were  either 
abolished,  or  given  to  one  student  represent- 
ing a  sizable  group,  or  simplified  to  high- 
school  level,  or  cancelled  In  effect  by  per- 
mitting students  to  challenge,  and  reject, 
the  results. 

NumerlcaUy,  the  effect  has  been  striking. 
Within  two  years,  the  number  of  diplomas 
issued  yearly  has  risen  from  28,000  to  40,000. 
What  they  are  worth,  however,  may  be 
Judged  from  the  facU  that  most  ads  offering 
Jobs  to  university  graduates  nowadays  care- 
fully specify  that  degrees  must  date  back  to 
1967.  at  least. 

sBODDT  DKoans 
It  Is  a  shoddy  prize,  and  practically  the 
only  one,  for  a  student  movement  that  very 
nearly  brought  the  Establishment  to  Its 
'  knees.  Here  and  there,  one  may  find  modest 
Improvements — an  occasional  seminar,  more 
communication  between  students  and  teach- 
ers, some  reUef  from  strangling  academic 
rigidity. 

But  the  same  professorial  oligarchy  still 
rules,  the  lectures  are  still  left  largely  to 
"assistants"  freeh  out  of  school,  the  class- 
rooms and  labs  are  still  lacking,  the  courses 
of  study  still  better  suited  to  the  first  half 
of  our  century  than  the  last.  What  with  stu- 
dent enrollment  growing  8  per  cent  yearly, 
and  Instant-diplomas  now  within  reach,  the 
ItaUan  university  as  a  center  of  research 
and  learning  may  soon  become  a  thing  of 
the  past. 

Looking  back,  some  student  movement 
leaders  begin  to  regret  their  lost  chances. 
At  the  height  of  the  occupation,  they  might 
have  extracted  solid  reforms  from  a  terrified 
Establishment,  but  they  refused  even  to  dis- 
cuss that. 

Exalted  by  the  extraordinary  response  on 
campus  they  had  thought  they  could  rouse 
the  whole  worklngclass  to  revolution. 

In  a  sense  they  did:  The  surge  of  workers' 
militancy  during  Italy's  "hot  autumn"  last 
year,  was  undoubtedly  inspired  by  the  previ- 
ous year's  student  revolt.  Once  the  workers 
got  on  the  move,  though,  they  wanted  no 
part  of  the  dilettante  student  revolution- 
aries getting  under  their  feet — and  told  them 
so  quite  brusquely. 

Now,  In  the  universities,  It  Is  too  late.  Two 
years  of  strikes  and  occupations,  street  fights 
and  riot,  wall  newspapers,  Mao's  thoughts, 
and  Interminable  assemblies.  Bach,  Marcuse, 
and  stale  ham  sandwiches,  have  left  the  stu- 
dents bored  and  listless. 

They  have  not  become  a  lasting  political 
threat,  as  the  Establishment  had  feared.  A 
recent  public  opinion  poll  has  shown  that 
the  majority  of  students  would  either  cast  a 
blank  ballot  today,  or  vote  for  one  of  the 
governing  center-left  parties.  And  the  Com- 
munist Youth  Federation  here,  far  from 
fattening  on  the  student  mutiny,  has 
dropped  in  membership  from  nearly  half  a 
mllUon  to  an  all-time  low  of  80,000. 

Naturally,  as  student  apathy  Increases,  the 
sense  of  urgency  in  political  circles  declines. 
Very  little  breath  has  been  wasted  on  \inl- 
versity  reform,  during  these  five  weeks  of 
negotiation  for  a  new  cabinet.  One  wonders 
how  much  may  be  expended  before  1980, 
when  a  student  body  of  half  a  mllUon  will 
have  become  a  mUUon. 
Perhaps,  by  then,  students  may  at  last 
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hit  upon  the  only  truly  superlative  weapon 
of  protest  which  their  colleagues  have  over- 
looked so  far:  They  might  merely  show  up  for 
class,  all  of  them,  at  the  same  tlnw. 
(From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  29, 1970] 
PoLicB  Went  Wild  on  Pabis  Camfcts 
(By  Bruno  Frappat) 

Paris — "They've  brought  the  Latin  Quar- 
ter barricades  of  May,  1968,  right  to  our  own 
doorsteps,"  said  one  of  the  many  spectators 
Jostling  for  a  better  view  of  the  action  on 
March  3  from  the  amaU  rise  across  the  raU- 
way  tracks  a  few  hundred  yards  from  Nan- 
terre's  law  and  letters  faculties. 

The  onlookers  were  mostly  residents  of  the 
Paris  suburb  and  students  who  had  pru- 
dently evacuated  the  campus  before  battle 
broke  out. 

Under  a  clear  sky  the  faculty  buUdlngs 
were  shrouded  In  a  blue,  tear  gas  haze.  The 
popping  of  gas  grenades  and  the  general 
clamor  were  punctuated  by  the  occasional 
student  cry  of  "cops  off  the  campus,"  and 
the  chanted  slogan  born  In  1968:  "It's  only 
a  start,  on  with  the  struggle!" 

The  students  were  having  a  relatively 
easy  time  hitting  the  police,  ranged  In  com- 
pact groups,  with  a  hall  of  stones  and  chair 
legs.  The  poUce  shielded  their  heads  but 
were  unable  to  avoid  objects  ricocheting  off 
the  ground,  and  most  of  the  Injured  suffered 
leg  wounds. 

The  students  were  keeping  a  close  eye  on 
the  trajectories  of  gas  grenades  repeatedly 
fired  at  them.  As  soon  as  one  landed  It  was 
immediately  flung  back  Into  the  poUce  lines. 

BmU>XNG8    BMVTIBO 

Uttle  by  Uttle  the  two  buildings  flnaUy 
emptied.  The  demonstrators,  then  reduced  to 
300  to  400,  reformed  on  the  lawn.  Abandon- 
ing their  makeshift  weapons,  they  headed 
for  the  university  cafeteria  where  other  stu- 
dents who  had  taken  no  part  in  the  rioting 
were  already  busy — eating. 

At  that  point  the  police,  who  had  not  made 
a  move  for  several  minutes,  charged  after 
the  students,  who  retreated  hastUy  Into  the 
cafeteria.  To  force  them  out  the  police  broke 
the  windows  and  tossed  In  tear  gas  grenades. 

Gasping  for  air,  the  students  rushed  out 
Into  the  open,  where  scores  of  enraged  police- 
men, their  nerves  at  breaking  point  from 
hours  of  waiting  and  the  tension  of  the 
battle,  bludgeoned  them  with  nightsticks, 
turning  furiously  on  those  who  bad  fallen. 
It  was  here  that  a  number  of  students  were 
seriously  Injured. 

POUCB  BAMPAOB 

There  was  panic  Inside  the  cafeteria,  where 
aU  the  Ughts  went  out.  The  diners  aban- 
doned their  meal  and  fled  In  disorder.  Oirt- 
slde  they  vrttnessed  the  amazing  spectacle 
of  the  gendarmes  Intervening  to  protect  the 
students  from  the  wild  wrath  of  the  local 
police. 

Frustrated  at  being  unable  to  continue  the 
assault,  the  police,  ignoring  their  officers, 
vented  their  anger  on  cars  parked  around  the 
campus.  No  automobUe  within  their  reach 
escaped  damage:  they  broke  windows  with 
their  nightsticks,  slashed  tires,  and  dented 
oar  t)odles.  An  ambulance  arriving  to  evacu- 
ate the  injured  students,  many  of  whom  lay 
unconscious,  were  greeted  with  the  poUce- 
men's  chant  of  "Hearse,  hearse." 

Allowed  out  one  by  one  by  the  gendarmes 
the  students  were  hesitant  to  leave  the  cam- 
pus. Some  who  decided  to  brave  it  had  to 
eI1x>w  their  way  through  groups  of  poUce- 
men  at  the  exit.  Savagely  the  poUce  seized 
their  books  and  papers  and  trampled  them 
furiously. 

By  9  p.m.  there  was  no  one  left  In  the 
cafeteria.  A  few  students  stUl  confronted 
the  poUcemen  near  the  dormitories,  but 
there  were  no  more  incidents. 
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A  PRIZE-WINNINO  EDITORIAL 


HON.  EDITH  GREEN 

or  OBBGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  15.  1970 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  new  orthodoxies  of  the  "mod  genera- 
tion" are  disquieting  not  only  in  them- 
selves, but  also  in  their  own  lack  of  sub- 
stance. The  "mod  generation"  is  not 
composed  of  those  only  under  21.  But  the 
minority — a  very  vocal,  active  minority 
of  the  "mod"  age  attonpts  to  mold  a 
structure  for  revolution  that  has  no  sub- 
stance. It  calls  for  freedom — freedom  in 
sex,  freedom  in  dress,  freedom  to  be  ob- 
scene in  speech  and  offensive  in  action. 
This  is  done  by  a  campaign  of  such  ex- 
travagance that  it  ranges  from  the  sub- 
lime to  the  horrible.  Its  purpose  is  said  to 
be  revolution,  but  its  aim  seems  to  be 
merely  titillatlon. 

A  distinguished  commentator  in  my 
home  city  of  Portland,  Oreg.,  has  taken 
exception  to  this,  and  in  an  editorial  he 
gave  on  Law  Day  in  1969,  he  eloquently 
presented  his  views.  This  editorial,  which 
was  presented  on  KXL  radio  in  Pc^tland, 
brought  to  John  Salisbury,  director  of 
news  and  special  projects  at  KXL,  the 
principal  award  for  1969  in  the  editorial 
category  for  Law  Day  observances.  The 
award  is  given  by  the  Freedom  Founda- 
tion at  Valley  Forge.  I  insert  his  prize- 
winning  editorial  at  this  point  in  the 
Congressional  Record: 

Radio  EnrroKXAi.  bt  John  SAUBSUsr 
This  Is  Law  Day.  It  Is  also  Loyalty  Day. 
Tune  me  out  and  turn  me  off,  if  you  so 
desire,  because  I'm  going  to  talk  about  law — 
and  about  loyalty. 

It  won't  hurt  muoh,  because  Tve  already 
been  tuned  out  and  tiimed  off  by  the  bullies, 
brigands  and  braggarts  who  have  decided  law 
is  no  longer  necessary  In  America,  and  who 
scoff  at  the  very  concept  of  loyalty. 

I'm  tuned  out  and  tiimed  off  by  young  peo- 
ple In  their  smart  pants  and  dirty  beards  who 
beUeve,  somehow,  they've  been  gifted  by  a 
God  they  claim  Is  dead  with  some  kind  of 
omniscience  which  gives  them  sole  mandate 
to  cure  the  world's  Ills  and  to  rule  It  by  their 
own  laws. 

rm  tuned  out  and  turned  off  by  the  black 
mUltants  who  believe  guns  leveled  at  the 
wrongs  at  bigotry  will  win  the  rt^ts  of 
equaUty. 

rm  tuned  out  and  turned  off  by  the  burn- 
ers of  draft  cards  and  the  tramplers  of  flags 
who  denoimoe  In  cowardice  the  names  of  ttxt 
brave  who  fall  In  battle — ^the  young  men  who 
dldnt  choose  to  be  there  but  went  anyway, 
and  fought  their  hearts  out  and  sometlmee 
died  beUevlng  that  If  their  country  was 
wrong.  It  went  wrong  trying  to  do  right. 

rm  tuned  out  and  turned  off  by  the  far 
right  vrtilch  suspects  everyone  else  of  being 
disloyal — and  by  the  new  left  whlcdi  believes 
in  overthrowing  our  government,  prtferrlng 
anarchy  even  above  communism. 

rm  Umed  out  and  turned  off  by  boys  who 
look  like  girls  and  girls  who  look  like  ladies 
of  the  night — and  by  members  of  my  gener- 
ation who  think  long  hair,  sideburns  and 
beards  really  open  the  lines  of  oommimloa- 
tton  to  their  kids. 

I'm  tuned  out  and  turned  oB  by  men 
who've  lost  respect  for  women,  and  women 
who've  loet  respect  for  themselves — and  by 
the  new  sophistication  which  makes  It  per- 
missible to  teU  dirty  Jokes  In  mixed  company. 
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And  I'm  abaolutely  turned  off  by  FoUsh 
JokM— or  any  others  which  poke  unwar- 
ranted fun  at  race,  nationality  or  faith. 

I'm  tuned  out  and  turned  off  by  educators 
who  can  find  no  way  to  defend  their  insti- 
tutions except  by  allowing  the  rabble  to 
take  them  over — and  by  profeesors  who  pre- 
fer the  rabble  to  self-respect. 

rm  tuned  out  and  turned  off  by  men  of 
Ood  doing  the  DvvU's  work  because  they're 
no  longer  certain  where,  why  or  how  Ood 
works. 

I'm  tuned  out  and  turned  off  by  the  por- 
nographers  who  use  liberty  as  a  cloak  for  li- 
cense, proclaiming  their  right  to  peddle  filth 
as  freedom  of  the  press. 

rm  tuned  out  and  tximed  off  by  dope 
pushers  destroying  a  generation  of  youth 
while  proclaiming  marijuana  should  be  legal- 
ised and  a  trip  on  LSD  the  only  way  to  fly. 

These  are  some  of  the  things  which  turn 
me  off. 

And  what  turns  me  on? 

Whites  and  blacks  working  together  to 
make  things  better  for  everybody. 

Kids  who  organise  decency  ralUee. 

Students  who  go  to  school  to  get  an  edu- 
cation, and  educators  who  educate. 

Preachers  who  Identify  with  Ood,  and  are 
humbled  by  Him. 

Authors  who  write  good  books. 

Clean-cut  bo3rs  and  pretty  girls. 

And  people  to  whom  law,  loyalty,  Justice 
and  patriotism  are  not  dirty  words — people 
Uke  the  great  majority  of  Americana,  young, 
old  and  middle-aged,  who  care  and  will  do 
something  about  It.  Uke  tuning  In  and  turn- 
ing on  to  what's  right  with  America,  using 
it  as  the  Inspiration  for  overcoming  what's 
wrong  with  America. 

People  who  pledge  not  anarchy — but  alle- 
glancel 


EDUCATIONAL  BROADCASTING 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

PAN-AMERICAN  DAY— A  DAY  FOR 
REFLECTION 


April  15,  1970 


HON.  FRED  B.  ROONEY 

or    PCNNSTXVAKIA 

IN  THE  HOqSE  OP  RBPRCSENTA'IIVXS 

Wednesday.  April  15,  1970 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  the  last  2  days  the  Com- 
munications and  Power  Subcommittee 
of  the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee  has  been  holding 
hearings  that  would  provide  for  the  fur- 
ther funding;  of  the  Corporation  for 
Public  Broadcasting.  One  of  my  constit- 
uents. Mr.  Sheldon  Siegel,  who  is  execu- 
tive vice  president  of  MLVT-TV  In  Beth- 
lehem, Pa.,  and  vice  president  for  In- 
structional Television  for  the  Eastern 
Educational  Television  Network,  gave 
noteworthy  testimony  to  that  subcom- 
mittee. 

I  include  in  the  Rkcoro  the  following 
letter  written  by  Mr.  Siegel  and  printed 
In  TV  Guide.  I  believe  it  gives  a  very 
clear  picture  of  the  great  strides  now 
bting  made  in  educational  broadcasting : 
Ci  IB— noM  TKLMwamm 

As  vloe  president  for  Instructional  Tele- 
vision for  the  Eastern  Educational  Televi- 
sion Network,  and  the  general  manager  of 
an  ediicatlonal-publlc-televlaloa  statloo,  I 
would  Uke  to  assure  Mr.  Ooan  that  (daas- 
room  televlson  Is  not  a  national  disaster 
everywhere.  The  Instructional  televlson  serv- 
ice offered  by  the  nearly  30  stations  of  the 
EETN  is  vibrant,  vital,  and  utilized  by  more 
In-school  classrooms  now  than  at  any  pre- 
vious period  In  our  10-year  history.  We  know 
we  have  some  problems,  but  we're  a  long  way 
from  a  rttsaster  area. 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or  NSW  ToaK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  14,  1970 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
proud  to  cosponsor  a  House  resolution 
extending  greetings  to  the  other  repub- 
lics of  this  hemisphere  on  Pan-American 
Day. 

Latin  America  is  an  area  with  an  il- 
lustrous  and  proud  history  whose  ancient 
civilizations  were  far  advanced  long  be- 
fore the  voyage  of  Columbus.  Thus,  the 
people  of  the  Central  States,  most  of 
whom  are  comparatively  new  to  this 
hemisphere,  should  be  grateful  for  this 
opportunity  to  celebrate  the  long  asso- 
ciation this  country  has  maintained  with 
our  neighbors  to  the  south. 

Pan-American  Day  should  be  more 
than  a  day  of  celebration,  however.  It 
should  also  be  a  day  of  reflection — a  day 
to  consider  the  present  state  of  affairs 
In  Latin  America  and  the  nature  of  this 
country's  policies  toward  the  nations  of 
that  region. 

Although  the  countries  of  Latin 
America  exhibit  great  diversity,  no  one 
can  ignore  the  stark  reality  of  the  social 
and  economic  conditions  of  the  area  as  a 
whole : 

Half  of  the  area's  population  is  under- 
nourished. 

More  than  one-third  of  the  population 
is  illiterate. 

A  mere  2  percent  of  the  people  own 
nearly  70  percent  of  the  continent's 
wealth. 

In  an  area  where,  for  most  countries, 
agriculture  is  still  the  chief  means  of 
earning  a  living.  10  percent  of  the  land- 
owners possess  90  percent  of  the  land. 

Yearly  per  capita  is  low.  ranging  from 
$75  in  Haiti  to  W95  in  Venezuela.  When 
this  low  per  capita  income  is  coupled 
with  rapid  inflation,  development  is  ham- 
pered by  a  shortage  of  savings  and  capital 
for  investment. 

Foreign  exchange  required  for  develop- 
ment is  in  chronic  short  supply.  The  area 
has  an  unfavorable  balance  of  trade  with 
three  of  its  four  major  industrialized 
trade  partners,  including  the  United 
States. 

The  export  earnings  of  many  countries 
are  dependent  upon  the  sale  of  one  or 
two  primary  commodities.  The  world 
price  of  these  commodities  is  subject  to 
wide  fluctuations  depending  upon  the 
particular  year's  harvest  and  the  com- 
petition of  synthetics.  The  consequent 
fluctuation  in  foreign  exchange  earnings 
makes  planning  for  development  difficult. 

The  countries  in  the  region  are  heavily 
in  debt  to  countries  outside  the  area  and 
to  International  organizations.  The  cost 
of  servicing  this  debt  doubled  between 
1961  and  1968. 

Obviously,  these  conditions  pose  dra- 
matic challenges  to  the  countries  of  Latin 
America.  If  social  Justice  is  to  be 
achieved,  if  the  area  Is  not  to  suffer  the 
horrors  of  civil  war  and  chaos,  these  gov- 
ernments must  respond  quickly  and  effec- 


tively to  the  legitimate  aspirations  of 
their  people. 

In  recent  years  Latin  America  has  ex- 
perienced an  increase  in  the  number  of 
military  governments — a  form  of  gov- 
ernment which  history  has  shown  to  be 
one  of  the  most  imresponsive  and  least 
amenable  to  change.  Between  1962  and 
1969,  10  of  Latin  America's  24  govern- 
ments were  toppled  by  military  coups. 
Nearly  half  of  the  region's  276  million 
people,  including  three  of  the  conti- 
nent's four  largest  countries  are  gov- 
erned by  military  regimes. 

While  some  of  these  coups  were  di- 
rected against  de  facto  governments,  a 
large  proportion  were  diverted  against 
constitutional  governments.  While  his- 
torically these  military  coups  have  been 
for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the 
status  quo  rather  than  for  the  purpose 
of  reform,  in  recent  years  younger  mili- 
tary leaders  in  some  countries  have 
become  forces  for  reform  also. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  1970'8  promise  to  be 
a  decade  of  ferment  and  change  both  in 
Latin  America  and  in  our  own  country. 
We  must  take  care  that  our  Latin  Amer- 
ican policy  reflects  these  changes  and 
that  we  avoid  both  paternalism  and  neo- 
isolationism : 

Pan-American  Day  is  an  appropriate 
time,  therefore,  for  reflection  and  to  raise 
some  questions  concerning  our  eco- 
nomic and  military  tissistance  programs. 

Do  our  programs  serve  merely  to  ex- 
press a  self-righteous  generosity  or  as 
payments  for  quiescence  rather  than  as 
a  means  to  protect  our  own  interests  by 
promoting  progress  and  development? 

Do  our  programs  place  excessive  em- 
phasis upon  stability  to  the  detriment  of 
social  Justice? 

Do  our  programs  emphasize  stability 
because  we  fear  Communist  subversion 
or  because  we  wish  to  protect  at  all  costs 
the  $12  billion  which  U.S.  citizens  have 
invested  in  the  area? 

Is  development  hampered  by  the  fact 
that  the  governments  of  Latin  America 
devote  an  average  of  13  percent  of  their 
budgets  to  the  military  and  if  so.  is  the 
United  States  encouraging  this  expendi- 
ture unnecessarily? 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  only  some  of 
the  important  and  difficult  questions 
which  must  be  answered.  I  earnestly 
hope  that  Pan-American  Day  will  serve 
as  the  beginning  of  a  period  of  reflection 
and  introspection  leading  to  new  and 
creative  policies  for  Latin  America. 


NA-nONAL  LIBRARY  WEEK 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  IS,  1970 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  is  National  Library  Week. 

President  Nixon  In  paying  tribute  to 
our  Nation's  libraries  has  noted  the  im- 
portant role  they  have  to  play  if  we  are 
to  achieve  our  goal  of  the  Right  to  Read 
for  every  American. 

The  text  of  the  President's  message 
follows: 


Apnl  15,  1970 


EXTENSIONS  OEMlSARKS 
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Thk  Whttk  Housk, 
WasMngton,  D.C.,  April  4. 1970. 

This  year  NaUonal  Library  Week  has  a 
new  dimension  of  significance  for  all  Ameri- 
cana. 

We  have  established  a  great  national  goal 
for  this  decade :  that  the  Right  to  Read  shall 
become  a  reality  for  all  our  people.  And  we 
have  determined  that  by  the  end  of  the 
1970s  no  child  shaU  leave  school  without  the 
skUl  and  desire  necessary  to  read  to  the  fuU 
limits  ot  his  capablUty. 

Libraries  and  Ubrarlans  have  a  particular- 
ly vital  part  to  play  In  the  Right  to  Read 
campaign.  They  can  offer  personal  guidance 
directing  children,  adolescents  and  grown 
men  and  women  to  choose  from  the  vast 
array  of  books  available  those  which  beet 
match  their  Interests  and  abilities.  And  they 
can  put  young  people  on  a  path  of  knowl- 
edge that  wUl  deUght  and  inspire  them 
throughout  their  lives. 

National  Library  Week  Is  a  fitting  time  to 
dedicate  the  vast  reaourcee  of  our  libraries 
to  the  successful  realization  of  our  Right 
to  Read  goal.  It  Is  a  Ume  for  all  Americans 
to  pledge  their  wholehearted  support  to  our 
Ubrarles.  Working  together  we  can  hasten 
the  day  when  every  American  wUl  share  In 
a  right  that  Is  fundamenUl  not  only  to  the 
progress  of  our  democratic  society,  but  to 
the    happiness   and    self-fulfillment   of    Its 

citizens. 

Bkhako  Nixon. 


SMALL  AIR  CARRIERS  FACING 
PROBLEMS 


HOUSE  RESOLUTION  909 


HON.  JACK  BRINKLEY 

or  ocoaoi* 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  14.  1970 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
pleased  to  support  House  Resolution  909. 
with  final  passage  coming  today.  Our 
postal  employees,  our  civil  service  em- 
ployees, and  the  members  of  our  Armed 
Forces  can  now  expect  a  retroactive  raise 
in  pay  which  I  believe  is  fully  Justified; 
namely,  a  straight  across-the-board  in- 
crease of  6  percent.  In  my  opinion,  this 
is  a  good  investment  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  Government.  Good  business 
demands  good  employees;  good  em- 
ployees command  good  wages:  good 
wages  require  good  business,  completing 
the  circle. 

We  must  attract  and  retain  the  very 
highest  quality  of  employees  to  serve 
in  the  Federal  establishment.  We  have 
done  this  in  our  area,  as  evidenced  by 
the  degree  of  productivity;  this  In  spite 
of  a  21-month  wide  comparability  gap 
between  Government  and  private  In- 
dustry salaries.  The  passage  of  this  legis- 
lation will  narrow  that  gap. 

Incidentally,  the  number  of  personnel 
as  measured  against  production  criteria 
refutes  the  very  idea  of  regional  wages. 
One  nationwide  standard  must  remain 
applicable,  because  for  the  postmen  in 
Columbus.  Ga.,  and  for  the  postmen  In 
Denver,  Colo.,  the  mail  pouch  weighs 
precisely  the  same  as  it  does  for  the  post- 
men in  New  York. 

Certainly,  the  same  pay  should  be  paid 
for  the  saune  work  wherever  it  is  per- 
formed in  this  coimtry.  It  costs  Just  as 
much  to  buy  an  automobile  or  a  television 
set.  if  not  more,  in  Warner  Robins,  Oa., 
as  it  does  in  Detroit.  Mich. 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF  lULUIOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  AprU  IS.  1970 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a 
time  when  the  Jumbo  Jets  and  the  super- 
sonic transports  promise  to  revolutionize 
air  travel  around  the  world  and  bring 
its  farthest  comers  within  reach  of  trav- 
elers, smaller  air  carriers  at  home  and 
abroad  are  facing  a  variety  of  problems. 

Sheikh  NaJlb  Alamuddln  of  Beirut. 
Lebanon,  chairman  of  Middle  East  Air- 
lines, the  lai^est  private  enterprise  in 
the  Arab  world,  has  become  a  spokesman 
for  smaller  foreign  airlines. 

The  article  by  Sheikh  Najib  is  an 
objective  one,  which  also  expresses  the 
responsible  attitude  that  private  business 
interests  in  many  Arab  lands  demon- 
strate. The  tiumoil  in  the  Middle  East 
should  not  obscure  the  areas  of  com- 
munication and  understanding  that  can 
be  maintained  in  other  than  the  political 
arena. 

I  especially  emphasize,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  business  community  In  Lebanon 
has  demonstrated  effective  leadership  in 
economic  circles  and  that  the  leaders  of 
that  nation  have  stoutly  maintained  pro- 
Western  economic  and  governmental 
policies. 

For  two  reasons,  one  to  acquaint  Mem- 
bers with  the  problems  of  smaller  airlines 
abroad,  the  other  to  acquaint  Members 
with  strong,  substantial  leaders  in  the 
Arab  business  community.  I  insert  an 
article  which  Sheikh  NaJib  prepared 
for  a  recent  Issue  of  Air  Transport 
World: 

Smaix  AnaiNTs:  Pool  Resottrcis  oe  Perish 
(By  Sheikh  NaJlb  Alamuddln) 

At  the  present  rate  of  growth,  the  demand 
for  air  travel  doubles  every  five  years.  The 
Introduction  of  SSTs  and  Jumbo  Jtee.  cou- 
pled with  the  continued  growth.  wlU  not 
change  this  situation  appreciably  between 
now  and  the  1980's. 

In  a  forecast  made  by  the  Lockheed  Air- 
craft Corp..  the  number  of  passenger-miles  In 
the  non-communist  world  was  estimated  to 
go  up  from  123.6  bllUon  In  1966  to  390  blUloo 
m  1976  and  to  900  bUUon  In  1986.  Douglas 
Aircraft  C!o.  estimated  that  an  average  of  340 
new  Jet  passenger  aircraft  wUI  be  required 
per  year  between  1967  and  1976.  The  value 
of  these  aircraft  wlU  be  S2.06  bUUon  per  year. 

It  Is  needless  to  stress  the  effects  of  these 
requirements  on  the  International  financial 
system  which  already  suffers  from  the  lack 
of  sufficient  liquidity.  In  addition  to  the 
above,  about  350  all-cargo  aircraft  would  be 
required  by  1970  and  850  aircraft  by  1976. 
By  1980  the  number  of  aU-cargo  aircraft 
could  go  up  to  2200. 

The  bulk  of  air  traffic  Is  now  concentrated 
m  North  America  and  Western  Europe.  In- 
creasing per  capita  Incomes  and  decreases 
In  fares  could  Increase  the  demand  for  air 
travel  In  developing  countries  In  Asia,  Africa 
and  South  America;  but  this  will  not  change 
the  present  patterns  of  air  traffic  signifi- 
cantly. In  fact,  by  1995.  about  two  thirds  of 
the  non-communist  world's  Gross  National 
Product  wlU  be  produced  In  North  America 
and  Western  Europe. 

The  most  pressing  need  of  smaller  airlines 
Is  that  for  sufficient  funds  to  keep  pace  with 


the  rapid  technological  progress.  Through 
pressure  from  the  aircraft  manufacturers  and 
from  the  giant  airlines,  the  industry  has  been 
forced  to  go  Into  supersonlcs  at  a  relatively 
early  stage.  On  the  other  hand,  b-.g  Jet  air- 
craft of  250-350  seats  wUl  go  Into  service 
soon.  Smaller  airlines,  who  want  to  maintain 
their  position  In  the  market,  have  to  re- 
equlp  In  the  early  1970's  and  this  puts  a  tre- 
mendous strain  on  their  finances. 

The  raising  ol  funds  In  the  international 
markets  Is  becoming  more  and  more  difficult, 
and  the  rates  of  Interest  are  continuously 
going  up.  Down  payments  for  aircraft  vary 
now  between  10  and  20%  and  Interest  rates 
are  aroimd  8%  to  9%.  With  the  Increased 
demand  for  financing.  Interest  rates  are  likely 
to  go  still  higher. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  development  of  the 
air  transport  Industry  makes  it  imperative 
to  have  more  knowledgeable  managers  in  the 
fields  of  economics,  sociology,  politics  and 
marketing.  FHirthermore,  crews  will  have  to 
be  of  a  higher  educational  caliber.  Training 
programs  wiU  become  more  complex  and 
mechanization  wlU  be  Inevitable.  AU  of  this 
will  increase  the  strain  on  the  airlines*  fi- 
nancing and  win  raise  problems  of  recrxilt- 
ment,  especially  In  developing  countries 
where  technical  know-how  Is  relatively 
scarce. 

The  additional  requirements  of  modem  air 
transport  create  an  urgent  need  for  airlines 
of  all  sizes  to  pool  their  resources  and  co- 
ordinate their  activities.  Obviously,  this  need 
Is  much  more  pressing  In  the  case  of  smaller 
airlines.  Despite  this  fact,  however.  smaUer 
airlines  In  developing  countries  have  been 
less  active  In  this  field;  and  apart  from  Air 
Af  rlque.  very  little  success  has  been  achieved. 

The  Arab  airlines  are  now  trying  to  enter 
Into  some  kind  of  regional  cooperation  and 
have  created  an  Organization  of  Arab  Air 
Carriers  (AACO).  These  attempts  are  stUl 
at  an  early  stage,  but  Arab  airlines  have  come 
to  recognize  the  need  for  pooling  their  re- 
sources and  have  set  up  a  number  of  spe- 
cialized committees  for  this  purpose.  More- 
over, a  preliminary  project  has  been  drawn 
up  for  creating  a  special  Arab  fund  for  fi- 
nancing the  equipment  requirements  of  Arab 
carriers. 

One  perttoent  question  In  this  respect  la 
whether  airline  groupings  are  more  successful 
if  done  on  a  regional  basis  or  on  the  basis  of 
similarity  in  size  and  outlook.  The  pooling 
of  resources  Is  definitely  easier  among  airlines 
situated  In  the  same  area.  However,  a  Joint 
operation  requires,  above  aU,  similarity  of 
outlook  on  the  part  of  the  operators  and 
compatlblUty  of  poUtloal  and  economic  pol- 
icies on  the  part  of  the  governments  con- 
cerned. 

AVOm   SXNSITTVX   AXSAS 

As  a  first  step,  cooperation  could  start  In 
new  fields  of  activity  where  vested  interesta 
play  a  smaUer  role.  This  can  be  done  Imme- 
diately. The  experience  so  acquired  would 
then  be  extended  to  other  fields.  K  smaller 
airimes  do  not  treat  this  problem  with  suffi- 
cient urgency,  the  progress  of  the  air  trans- 
port industry  wUl  be  definitely  hampered. 
Such  an  unfortunate  development.  If  allowed 
to  take  place,  wlU  affect  the  world  economy 
which  Is  dependent  to  a  large  extent  on  the 
existence  of  rapid  and  efficient  systMns  of 
transportation  in  all  parts  of  the  world- 
There  Is  a  limited  number  of  giant  airlines 
in  the  world  today  plus  a  multitude  of 
smaUer  aWlnes.  The  giant  alrUnes  are  study- 
ing possibilities  of  mergers  In  order  to  creat» 
stUl  bigger  giants;  and  the  medlum-siied 
airlines  are  considering  projects  for  regional 
groupings  In  order  to  meet  the  competition 
of  the  giants.  On  the  other  band,  the  smaller 
alrUnes  of  the  developing  countries  have 
done  very  Uttle  towards  the  pooUng  of  their 
resources.  If  the  present  trend  contmues,  the 
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gap  between  the  glanta  and  the  smaller  alr> 
lines  will  become  even  wider. 

Tbla  problem  Is  similar  in  many  respects 
to  that  of  the  gap  between  the  Industrialized 
countries  and  the  deTeloplng  nations  of  the 
world,  which  gap  is  getting  wider  and  wider 
every  year.  The  advanced  and  richer  coun- 
tries have  at  least  realised  that  the  growth 
and  the  sUblUty  of  the  world  economy  de- 
pend on  the  rapid  development  of  the  less 
developed  countries  of  Asia.  Africa  and  South 
America,  and  have  been  trying  to  help  these 
cotintries  achieve  a  faster  rate  of  economic 
growth. 

The  giant  airlines  of  the  Industnallsed 
countries  have  a  similar  responsibility  to- 
wards the  smaller  airlines  In  developing 
coiin tries.  Over  80<T.  of  the  air  traffic  of  the 
non-communist  world  Is  now  generated  by 
the  USA  and  Western  Europe.  In  order  to 
survive  and  grow,  the  larger  airlines  should 
realise  this  fact  and  stop  trying  to  exclude 
the  smaller  airlines  from  the  international 
air  traffic  market. 

The  development  of  world  air  transport 
between  now  and  the  1980's  depends  to  a 
large  extent  on  the  acceptance  of  this  fact 
by  the  giants  who  should  help  the  smaller 
airlines  in  their  efforts  for  pooling  resources 
and  captiirtng  a  bigger  share  of  the  Interna- 
tional air  traffic  market.  If  this  Is  not  done 
the  governments  of  the  smaller  airlines  will 
resort  to  stronger  protective  measures  In 
order  to  safeguard  the  existence  of  their 
national  carriers. 

Air  aiBLiMX  a  mwr 

Air  transport  la  very  vital  for  developing 
economies  which  need  fast  and  efficient  com- 
munications with  the  outside  world.  This 
can  only  be  ensured  by  having  a  strong  na- 
tional or  regional  airline.  In  addition,  air 
transport  has  strategic  and  prestige  value  for 
most  countries.  Consequently,  governments 
cannot  allow  their  airlines  to  collapse  In  the 
face  of  competition  from  the  giants.  The 
easiest  way  for  them  Is  to  resort  to  protective 
measures. 

The  trend  towards  protection  Is  already 
under  way  and  the  forms  of  restriction  are 
becoming  more  and  more  varied.  Predeter- 
mination of  capacity  gains  more  and  more 
acceptance  every  da?  and  Is  gradually  re- 
placing the  Bermuda  principle  as  the  basis 
for  International  air  policy.  Mo.eover,  re- 
strictions on  fifth  freedom  rights  are  be- 
coming more  and  more  stringent.  In  several 
cases,  restrictions  Imposed  on  third  and 
fourth  capacity  are  leading  to  restrictions 
on  fifth  freedom  rights. 

Unless  the  governments  of  the  developing 
countries  feel  that  their  airlines  are  being 
helped  rather  than  strangled,  more  and  more 
restrictions  will  be  introduced  between  now 
and  the  lOWs.  This  will  put  world  air  trans- 
port In  a  strait  jacket  and  will  hamper  Its 
development.  Such  a  development  is  ob- 
viously undesirable.  Equally  undesirable  is 
the  alternative  of  allowing  the  smaller  air- 
lines to  go  out  of  existence.  A  strong  na- 
tional or  regional  air  transport  tnd^'stry  Is 
an  MsentlBl  tool  of  economic  development 
as  It  provides  tba  fastest  and  most  efficient 
link  with  the  outside  world. 

Farthflrmore.  air  transport  la  oftMi  MMn- 
tial  for  bringing  oomplemsntary  economics 
togetbsr  through  rapid  and  efllclent  commu- 
nications. The  breakdown  of  this  system 
could  be  disastrous  for  the  world  economy 
and.  In  turn,  for  air  travel  which  depends 
largaly  on  the  continued  growth  of  incomes 
In  all  countries.  Such  a  development  will  be 
very  harmful  to  everybody  Including  the 
giant  airlines  which  carry  the  bulk  of  Inter- 
national air  traffic. 

llM  coUapae  of  the  smaller  airlines.  If 
allowed  to  take  place,  would  harm  the  glaats 
In  another  and  more  direct  way.  The  smaller 
alrUnes  operateia  good  deal  of  regional  routes 
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which  ths  giants  are  not  able  to  serve.  This 
aspect  would  be  aooentuated  with  the  In- 
troduction of  88Tb  In  the  early  1070's.  Any 
disruption  of  the  regional  routes  would  there- 
fore affect  tralBo  on  the  International  routes. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  smaller  airlines  can- 
not survive  by  operating  regional  routes  only 
and  should  therefore  be  allowed  a  fair  share 
of  the  traffic  on  International  routes. 

NO.  1  NK£S:  EQUIPMENT 

The  most  urgent  requirement  of  smaller 
airlines  Is  for  equipment.  New  types  of  big- 
ger Jets  are  soon  oomLng  on  the  market.  The 
first  Boeing  747s  are  expected  to  go  Into 
operation  by  1071.  In  addition,  the  Concorde 
will  be  put  In  commercial  use  by  1973.  The 
Introduction  of  these  new  types  will  defi- 
nitely affect  the  pattern  of  fares  and  conse- 
quently of  travel  on  International  routes. 
The  SST^  win  most  probably  cater  for  busi- 
ness travel  while  the  conventional  Jets  will 
transport  the  tourists  at  lower  fares.  In  order 
to  remain  In  existence,  the  smaller  airlines 
have  to  serve  both  markets  and,  conse- 
quently, would  be  forced  to  acquire  new 
equipment. 

The  price  of  the  Concorde  Is  around  $20 
million  with  spares  and  related  equipment, 
that  of  the  American  S8T  about  94S  million 
and  the  Boeing  747  about  936  million.  In 
addition  to  the  price  of  acquisition,  expen- 
sive training  progrants  have  to  be  carried 
out.  Pew  small  airlines  can  afford  such  sums. 

The  obvious  solution  ts  for  the  smaller 
airlines  to  pool  their  resources  and  group 
themselves  In  larger  units  capable  of  meet- 
ing these  requirements.  The  giants  can  help 
In  this  respect  by  encouraging  such  group- 
ing and  by  giving  them  technical  assistance. 
The  experience  acquired  by  the  giants  in  the 
field  of  pooling  and  regional  cooperation 
could  be  of  considerable  use  to  the  smaller 
airlines. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  International  fi- 
nancial Institutions  could  help  by  providing 
funds  at  reasonable  terms.  The  fare  structure 
should  not  be  geared  towards  meeting  the 
needs  of  the  giants  only  but  should  allow 
the  smaller  alrUnes  to  operate  eoooomlcally. 
Every  possible  effort  should  be  expanded  In 
order  to  give  more  prestige  and  usefulness 
to  lATA  and  to  give  the  smaller  airlines  a 
feeling  of  greater  effectiveness  and  resixin- 
slveness  to  their  needs. 

There  is  already  a  trend  towards  fixing 
fares  and  rates  through  government  action 
and  unless  the  lATA  structure  Is  modified 
and  strengthened,  this  trend  will  become 
even  stronger.  A  breakdown  In  the  opera- 
tions of  lATA  through  a  mass  of  government 
orders  must  be  avoided  by  all  means.  Some 
form  of  voluntary  capacity  control  ohould 
be  Instituted  by  agreement  among  all  air- 
lines; otherwise,  we  might  find  otirselves 
straddled  with  a  large  number  of  Aircraft 
that  cannot  be  economically  utilised.  This 
win  put  a  particularly  heavy  burden  on  the 
smaller  airlines,  and  as  moet  airlines  are  fi- 
nanced by  public  funds,  governments  of  de- 
veloping countries  will  consequently  have 
less  funds  available  for  the  development  of 
their  airports  and  their  navigational  facili- 
ties, which  development  Is  required  by  the 
Introduction  of  new  and  more  sophisticated 
types  of  aircraft. 

Tourism  has  become  an  Important  source 
of  Income  for  many  countries  but  In  par- 
ticular for  several  developing  countries  and 
their  airlines.  This  type  of  traffic  Is  direc- 
tional from  the  richer  countries  to  the  poorer 
ones.  Unfortunately,  this  Is  also  the  first 
line  of  defense  In  the  armory  of  developed 
countries  that  face  balance  of  payments  dif- 
ficulties. Such-  action  does  more  harm  to 
the  developing  countries  and  their  alrUnes 
than  It  helps  the  balance  of  fwymenta  of 
the  richer  countries. 

The  development  of  air  transport  between 
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now  and  the  1980's  will  depend  to  a  large 
extent  on  the  development  of  the  world 
economy  and  the  way  temporary  balance  of 
paymenu  dlfflculUes  are  faced.  It  Is  hoped 
that  air  transport  will  continue  to  develop 
In  a  world  of  expanding  peace-time  econo- 
mies and  that  by  1980  there  will  be  fewer 
but  stronger  airlines. 


APOLLO  13 :  "TO  STAY  ALIVE  AND  ON 
COURSE" 


HON.  OUN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF   TSXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  14.  1970 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
tL»  we  follow  the  course  of  events  in  the 
flight  of  Apollo  13  it  is  well  to  re- 
member that  the  exploration  of  space, 
as  with  any  other  exploration,  not  only 
holds  challenges  but  dangers.  The  edi- 
torial today  in  the  Washington  Post 
does  much  to  place  the  Apollo  13  flight 
in  perspective.  I  commend  the  reading 
of  this  editorial  to  my  colleagues : 
Apollo  13:  "To  Stat  Alivk  and  On  Coinuz" 

Until  10  o'clock  Monday  night,  most  of  us 
had  watched  the  sptace  program  with  a  com- 
placency bom  of  repeated  success.  The  mem- 
ory of  the  early  disaster  at  Cape  Kennedy 
and  the  constant  reminders  from  the  men  of 
Apollo  of  the  risks  Involved  In  each  flight  had 
been  answered  by  the  string  of  magnificent 
performances  by  craft  and  crew  alike.  Even 
the  bolt  of  lightning  that  Jarred  the  early 
minutes  of  Apollo  13  seemed  more  a  demon- 
stration of  the  Invincibility  of  our  space- 
craft than  a  reminder  of  impending  peril. 
Then  came  "a  pretty  large  bang,"  from  a 
meteorite,  or  an  explosion,  or  whatever,  and 
suddenly  we  remember  that  three  men  are  a 
long,  long  way  from  home,  their  lives  sus- 
pended on  the  slimmest  kind  of  thread.  The 
warnings,  the  talk  of  rlak  and  of  danger,  came 
flooding  back. 

Those  who  are  In  the  Apollo  program — the 
engineers,  the  planners,  the  astronauts  them- 
selves— have  measured  those  risks  many 
times.  They  knew  something  could  go  wrong 
anytime,  anywhere.  They  hoped  that  when  It 
did  the  men  In  the  craft  or  the  men  In  mis- 
sion control  could  find  a  way  to  avoid  dis- 
aster. But  they  had  faced  up  to  the  possibility 
that  a  solution  might  not  be  found,  that  men 
might  be  stranded  In  space,  that  men  might 
die — swiftly  In  a  ball  of  fire  or  slowly  as 
oxygen  ran  out.  Now  the  rest  of  us  must  face 
up  to  these  things.  The  risks  the  spacemen 
run  are  no  greater,  probably  much  less,  than 
those  we  ask  men  to  run  dally  In  Vietnam. 
But  they  are  merely  more  public — and  more 
exotic.  Since  all  of  us  shared  the  moments  of 
triumph  with  the  astronauts,  we  must  share 
with  them  the  mDments  of  crisis,  moments 
that  they  are  accepting,  calmly  and  bravely, 
as  a  matter  of  probabilities  and  poeetblUtles. 

What  happened  out  there  Monday  night 
Is  far  from  the  worst  situation  that  the  men 
of  Apollo  could  have  encountered,  with  a 
difference  of  a  day  or  so.  The  same  mishap, 
occurring  while  two  men  were  on  the  surface 
of  the  moon,  would  have  meant  almost  cer- 
tain death,  and  so  would  have  the  same 
event,  occurring  during  the  trip  home  after 
the  lunar  lander  had  been  Jettisoned.  Never- 
theless, the  situation  Is  still  touch  and  go. 
The  moon  landing  craft,  now  the  temporary 
haven  for  the  astronauts,  was  not  designed 
for  that  Job.  One  slight  fiaw  In  Its  equipment 
might  snap  the  thread  on  which  life  depends. 
Similarly,  one  slight  orack  In  the  heat  ahleld 
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Induced  by  whatever  went  wrong  Monday 
night  could  turn  that  small  capsiUe  Into  an 
oven  as  It  plunges  through  the  atmosphere 
at  re-entry. 

Thus  the  line  between  crisis  and  tragedy 
Is  still  very  thin.  But  It  has  always  t>een  so  In 
the  world  In  which  explorers  live.  One  slight 
miscalculation,  one  mechanical  error,  one 
unforseen  interference  by  nature,  one  human 
mistake  and  Columbus  might  not  have  dis- 
covered America,  Lindbergh  might  not  have 
flown  the  Atlantic,  Hillary  might  not  have 
made  It  up  Mt.  Everest.  Mr.  Lindbergh  wrote 
of  this  m  describing  his  epic  flight: 

"Looking  ahead  at  the  unbroken  horlson 
and  limitless  expanse  of  water,  I'm  struck 
by  my  arrogance  In  attempting  such  a  flight. 
I'm  giving  up  a  continent,  and  heading  out 
to  sea  In  the  moet  fragUe  vehicle  ever  de- 
vised by  man.  Why  should  I  be  so  certain 
that  a  swinging  compass  needle  will  lead 
me  to  land  and  safety?  Why  have  I  been 
so  sure  that  I  can  hold  the  noee  of  the  Spirit 
of  St.  Louis  on  an  unmarked  point  on  that 
uniform  horlson  and  find  Nova  Scotia,  and 
Newfoundland,  and  Ireland,  and  finally  an 
infinitesimal  spot  on  the  earth's  surface 
called  Le  Bourget?" 

Lindbergh  gave  up  a  continent,  as  the 
astronauts  gave  up  a  planet,  because  he  had 
measiired  the  risks  and  fovmd  them  reason- 
able, for  all  the  possibility  of  disaster  lurking 
around  the  comer — It  does  so  every  day  for 
men  and  nations.  So  If  we  are  gclng  to  ap- 
plaud the  glories,  we  must  confront  the 
dangers  along  the  way.  All  we  can  do  now, 
as  that  unlikely  looking  craft  limps  back 
from  the  moon,  is  to  hope  that  the  men  who 
ride  In  It  and  the  men  in  Houston  who  guide 
It  can  find  what  Lindbergh  found. 

"Somewhere  in  an  unknown  recess  of  my 
mind,"  he  wrote,  "I've  discovered  that  my 
ability  rises  and  falls  with  the  essential  prob- 
lems that  confront  me.  What  I  can  do  de- 
pends largely  on  what  I  huve  to  do  to  stay 
aUve  and  on  course." 
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the  last  year,  much  has  been  said  about 
listening  and  learning  in  order  to  formu- 
late a  more  informed  policy  toward  Latin 
America.  That  is  a  practice  that  must  not 
be  abandoned.  We  must  continue  to  lis- 
ten— and  to  leam  from  our  ptu-tners  in 
the  GAS  and  the  Alliance  for  Progress — if 
we  are  to  correct  the  imbalance  which 
has  existed  in  which  it  is  primarily  U.S. 
policymakers  who  have  described  the 
framework  for  inter-American  coopera- 
tion. 

I  am  convinced,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  by 
changing  our  approach  to  Latin  Ameri- 
can affairs  of  years  past — by  listening 
rather  than  lecturing — we  have  a  chance 
to  flnd  the  developmental  mystique 
which  has  eluded  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress. As  we  are  continuing  to  leam  from 
our  domestic  experience,  pride,  confi- 
dence, and  self-reUance  have  more  to  do 
with  development  than  the  nature  or 
even  the  quantum  of  external  economic 
assistance. 

As  we  cdebrate  the  80th  anniversary 
of  the  creation  of  the  inter-American 
system,  let  us  pledge  ourselves  to  an  effort 
to  flnd  the  most  positive  policy,  with  the 
greatest  significance  for  long-term  devel- 
opment in  Latin  America,  and  let  us  fur- 
ther pledge  to  find  it  in  co(q)eration  and 
consultation  with  the  nations  of  Latin 
America. 

LEONARD  WOLP 


PAN-AMERICAN  DAY 


HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

or    MABSAC'HUSlri'TS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  14.  1970 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  indeed 
pleased  for  this  o]nx)rtunlty  to  extend 
our  greetings  to  the  peoples  of  toe  other 
republics  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  on 
the  80th  anniversary  of  the  Union  of 
American  Republics,  now  known  as  the 
Organization  of  American  States.  I  share 
the  hope  of  other  Members  of  this  House 
that  all  Americans — in  the  United  States 
and  in  the  Latin  American  countries — 
will  achieve  new  levels  of  good  will  and 
prosperity. 

Traditionally,  Pan-American  Day  is  an 
occasion  for  us  in  North  America  to 
renew  our  commitment  to  unity  and  co- 
operation among  the  American  states 
and  to  look  to  the  political,  economic, 
and  cultural  ties  which  unite  our  na- 
tions. At  the  same  time,  however,  it  is 
appropriate  for  us  in  the  Congress  to  ex- 
amine the  nature  of  our  relationships 
with  our  Latin  American  neighbors  and 
to  make  a  critical  and  sympathetic 
analysis  of  where  we  are  and  where  we 
want  to  go  and  what  policies  will  be  most 
appropriate  for  the  future. 

In  this  evaluation,  It  is  important  that 
we  call  upon  our  Latin  American  psurtners 
for  their  advice  as  to  how  we  can  improve 
our  communications  and  our  policies.  In 
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and  good  humor.  He  contributed  much 
to  his  fellow  man  during  his  life  and  we 
shall  not  forget  him.  His  widow  and 
family  have  my  deepest  sympathy  and 
my  hope  that  they  will  find  great  con- 
solation in  recalling  the  life  of  this  good 
man. 


DISPOSAL  OF  POLLUTED 
DREDOINOS 


HON.  JOHN  S.  MONAGAN 

OF  COMNSCriCUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  9,  1970 

Mr.  MONAOAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
death  of  our  former  colles^ue,  Leonard 
Wotr ,  came  as  a  great  shock  to  me  and 
I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  join  my 
colleagues  in  mourning  his  passage  and 
paying  tribute  to  him. 

Leonard  Wolf  was  a  Member  of  the 
86th  Congress  and  he  and  I  came  to 
Washington  for  the  first  time  in  1959 
as  a  result  of  our  election  to  that  Con- 
gress. 

He  was  vigorous  and  forceful  and  he 
lost  no  time  in  making  his  presence 
felt  among  the  Members  of  that  Con- 
gress. He  was  effective  in  representing 
the  people  of  his  district  and  of  his 
State  and  he  left  a  permanent  memory 
among  those  who  served  with  him. 

After  he  left  the  Congress  he  went  to 
work  in  the  food-for-peace  program  and 
I  had  the  privilege  of  meeting  him  in 
Rio  de  Janeiro  and  I  learned  that  he 
was  putting  his  energy  and  imagination 
into  the  task  of  hoping  the  Brazilian 
people  to  achieve  a  growth  in  nutrition 
that  would  help  provide  a  basis  for  the 
future  growth  of  the  country  itself. 

Although  it  is  pointless  to  muse  about 
the  designs  of  Providence,  it  is  difficult 
not  to  feel  that  Leonard  Wolf  was  too 
young  to  die.  One  could  not  help  but 
believe  that  much  constructive  work  re- 
mained for  him  to  do. 

At  any  rate,  those  of  us  who  were  his 
friends  and  colleagues  and  fellow  Mem- 
bers of  the  86th  Club  regret  deeply  that 
we  shall  no  longer  meet  him  from  time 
to  time  and  be  revived  by  his  enthusiasm 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

or  oBio 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  IS.  1970 

Mr,  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent's action  today  in  directing  a  halt 
in  the  dumping  in  the  Great  Lakes  by 
the  U.S.  Corps  of  Engineers  is  of  course 
a  welcome  decision.  Since  the  first  Water 
Pollution  Conference  in  Cleveland  in 
1965,  I  have  been  urging  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  to  end  the  practices  of  dump- 
ing polluted  dredged  materials  into  the 
Great  Lakes. 

At  first  the  Corps  of  Engineers  was 
reluctant  to  alter  or  modify  its  dumping 
policies,  which  had  the  effect  of  spread- 
ing pollution  as  the  pollutants  grad- 
ually dissolved.  Action  was  deferred  un- 
til a  study  was  conducted  by  the  FWPCA 
to  determine  if  the  dumping  practices 
Indeed  contributed  to  the  pollution  prob- 
lem. In  due  course,  such  a  study  con- 
firmed what  we  sJready  knew.  The  mate- 
rial was  indeed  a  substantial  contributor 
to  the  pollution  problem.  In  1967.  the 
administration  ordered  the  construction 
of  a  confined  area  adjacent  to  the  Burke 
Lakefront  Airport.  Later  the  following 
year,  the  diked  area  came  into  operation 
at  the  Buiice  Lakefront  Airport.  Last 
summer,  the  industries  owning  wharfage 
rights  on  the  Cuyahoga  River  agreed  to 
contribute  for  such  utilization  of  dump- 
ing rights  they  would  require  to  accom- 
modate that  portion  of  dredging  which 
occurred  outside  of  navigational  chan- 
nels and  witliin  wharfage  areas. 

The  presently  constructed  diked  areas 
which  cost  over  $2  million  to  construct 
will  be  filled  by  the  end  of  next  year. 
If  the  President  intends  to  stand  by  his 
laudable  order,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
appropriate  adequate  funds  to  construct 
a  diked  area  which  will  be  large  enough 
to  accommodate  dredglngs  for  a  consid- 
erable period  of  time.  Such  an  area  will 
cost  $5  million  for  Cleveland  alone. 

When  the  President's  1971  budget  was 
submitted  to  the  Congress  early  this  year. 
I  discovered  that  there  was  no  budget 
request  for  the  construction  of  adequate 
diked  areas  to  receive  dredged  materials. 

I  am  happy  that  the  President  imple- 
mented his  order  on  Great  Lakes  dump- 
ing— by  providing  a  suitable  plan  with 
adequate  funding  to  meet  the  problem. 

Following  is  a  history  of  my  efforts 
to  eliminate  the  Federal  Government  as 
a  polluter: 

In  a  Cleveland  water  pollution  conference 
in  May  of  1966.  I  chafed  that  the  Army 
Engineers  were  helping  to  foul  Lake  Erie 
while  ottier  federal  agencies,  such  as  the 
Public  Health  Service,  were  spending  mH- 
UoDS  to  Investigate  the  source  of  lake  pollu- 
tion. "When  these  materials,  including  un- 
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dlaaolved  poUuUaU,  «re  dumped,  the  oon- 
tftmlQAtlon  spreads  throughout  the  lake." 

Ool.  R.  WllAon  Neff.  district  engineer  In 
Buffalo  replied:  "II  we  dlda't  dredge  the  ma- 
terlal,  It  would  g«t  Into  the  lake  anyway. 
We're  Just  moving  it  out  faster." 

Further  oorrevpondence  followed: 

1.  Letter  to  Congressman  Vanlk  from  Jack- 
son Oraham.  Major  Oeneral.  USA.  Director 
of  Cini  Works.  Oorpa  of  Engineers,  July  2. 
IMS: 

"It  is  recognised  tbat  tlie  dlspoeltton  of 
dredged  material  outside  the  brc'akwater  af- 
fect* localized  sedimentation  ra'.«3  but  there 
U  DO  evidence  that  these  operations  have 
been  detrimental  to  shore  Installations  or 
beacbee.  Any  poUutaota  from  the  rivers  and 
harbora  which  may  be  deposited  In  the  lake 
by  the  dredging  operation  would  normally 
be  carried  out  by  natural  current  action. 
While  the  dredging  and  dlapoaal  operation 
may  accelerate  this  traaeport.  It  does  not 
add  anything  to  the  pollution  problem." 

2.  Letter  from  Ctongreasman  Vanlk  to  Jack- 
son Oraham.  July  13.  1965: 

"I  do  not  agree  with  your  determination 
that  this  disposition  of  dredged  material  Is 
not  detrimental  to  the  water  quality  of  Lake 
Brie.  There  Is  no  doobt  that  your  methods  of 
dredKlng  and  rtlapo— 1  accelerate  the  trans- 
port of  polluted  material  into  Lake  Brie. 

"I  oaniMM  understand  how  the  United 
States  Corpa  of  Bnglneers  can  refuse  to  de- 
posit dredged  material  behind  a  retaining 
bulkhead  on  the  baals  of  Increased  cost.  At 
this  very  moment,  dredglngs  at  Bast  Chicago, 
Ind.,  harbor  Is  being  pumped  behind  bulk- 
head* under  clrcumetances  where  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  holds  an  option  to 
buy  such  developed  Uz¥to." 

3.  Letter  of  Congressman  Vanlk  to  Mr. 
Murray  Stein.  Chief.  Enforcement  Braach, 
Division  of  Water  Supply  and  Pollution  Con- 
trol. Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  July  21,  19«5: 

"It  seems  to  me  that  the  Federal  Corps  of 
Bnglneers  should  be  made  a  party  to  the 
Cleveland  Conference  on  the  Pollution  of 
Lake  Erie  since  the  Corps  unquestionably 
contribute*  to  Lake  Erie  pollution  by  the 
dumping  of  contaminated  dredged  material 
Into  the  Lake  Erie  basin.  If  greater  dredging 
expense  would  be  Involved  In  reducing  pol- 
lution. It  Is  well  worth  the  price." 

4.  Letter  of  James  M.  Qulgley.  Commis- 
sioner, Department  of  the  Interior,  to  Major 
Oen.  Oraham,  July  29,  19M: 

"It  should  be  noted  further  that  the  en- 
forcement conference  of  last  August  con- 
cluded that  the  deposit  of  dredglnga  In  the 
lake  Is  harmful  to  water  quality  and  bene- 
ficial water  uses.  In  the  face  of  this  and  In 
the  light  of  the  requirements  of  Executive 
Order  11288,  It  would  appear  that  the  qxies- 
tlon  of  cost  benefits  .  .  ." 

5.  Letter  from  Congressman  Vanlk  to  Oen- 
eral W.  F.  Cassldy,  Chief,  Corps  of  Engineers, 
August  IS.  19M: 

"In  my  Judgment,  the  concentration  of 
polluted  materials  in  the  dredged  deposits  are 
so  great  that  they  may  warrant  their  even- 
tual removal  from  the  lake,  at  some  future 
date.  If  the  water  quality  of  Lake  Erie  Is 
to  be  restored  to  acceptable  standards.  Un- 
der these  circumstances,  the  federal  gov- 
ernment Is  adding  Immeasurably  to  a  pol- 
lution problem  which  Is  already  Indefen- 
sible." 

6.  From  a  "Jdnt  Public  Statement  by  De- 
partments of  the  Interior  and  Army  Begard- 
ing  Dredging  on  the  Oreat  lAkss."  March  1, 
1967: 

"Means  must  be  foimd  to  keep  the  water- 
ways open.  Doing  so  Involves  dredging  of 
polluted  material.  The  Corps  is  therefore 
studying  alternate  procedures  for  the  dis- 
posal of  the  polluted  dredging  resulting  from 
these  Indiistiial  and  municipal  wastes. 

"The  two  agencies  agree  that  Joint  effort 
Is  required  for  the  development  of  acceptable 
alternative  disposal  means  with  the  ulti- 
mate objective  of  providing  leadership  In  the 
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nationwide  effort  to  improve  water  quality 
through  prevention,  control  and  abatement 
of  water  pollution  by  federal  water  resources 
projects." 

7.  News  Release  of  Corps,  Buffalo  District, 
Mays,  1968: 

Conunents  of  Interim  Report  to  develop 
the  most  economical  methods  for  manage- 
ment of  the  pollution  problem  that  may 
result  from  dredging  operations. 

"This  Interim  Report  prepared  by  a  Board 
of  Consultant*  engaged  by  the  Corps  .  .  . 
recommends  the  continuation  and  pursuit  of 
the  sampling  and  testing  program  on  a  more 
comprehensive  scale." 

8.  Finally,  two  statements  from  a  Joint 
Corps  of  Engineers-Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Administration  progress  report  on 
dredging  procedures  on  the  Oreat  Lakes  re- 
leased Just  this  January  8: 

"The  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Administration  to- 
day reported  significant  progress  on  their 
Joint  efforts  to  reduce  or  eliminate  pollution 
on  the  waters  of  the  Oreat  Lakes  Incidental 
to  the  maintenance  of  essential  depths  In 
harbors  and  channels  by  government  and  pri- 
vate mterests." 

"Both  agencies  recognize  that  polluted 
harbor  sediments  which  reach  the  open  lake 
can  have  cumulatUe  detrimental  effects  upon 
the  water  quality  of  the  lakes,  and  that  It  Is 
In  the  national  Interest  to  develop  a  coopera- 
tive Pederal-State-Local  program  of  dredge 
spoil  management  which  will  minimize  these 
effects." 
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WHAT  DO  WOMEN  WANT? 


HON.  MARTHA  W.  GRIFFITHS 

or  mcTosN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSENTATTVXS 

Wednesday,  April  IS.  1970 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 

view  of  today's  efforts  on  behalf  of 
women  and  in  view  of  the  many  ques- 
tions asked  by  both  men  and  women  as 
to  what  they  can  do  to  help  the  cause 
of  women.  Mrs.  Catherine  Elast,  execu- 
tive secretary  of  the  Citizens'  Advisory 
Council  on  the  Status  of  Women,  in  a 
speech  made  last  year  supplied  a  good 
many  answers.  It  is  an  excellent  speech 
and  I  would  like  to  insert  it  in  the 
CoNCKESsioNAL  RECORD  for  everyone  to 
read: 

What  Do  Womxn  Wairr? 

Does  this  topic  sound  a  bit  selfish  and 
grasping  to  you — unfemlnlne  perh^M?  We 
have  been  brought  up  to  believe  that  the 
'feminine '  woman  Is  unselfish,  thinking 
alwaya  of  others,  never  herself,  kind,  gra- 
cious, sympathetic,  and  cooperative — In 
other  words,  tractable.  Most  of  us,  when  we 
want  something,  have  to  J\istlfy  our  desire 
on  the  basis  of  the  benefit  it  will  be  to  a 
member  of  our  fanUIy.  our  community,  our 
church  or  other  organization,  or  to  our 
country. 

A  better  world  for  women  will  lUkdoubt- 
edly  be  a  better  world  for  men  and  children, 
but  our  first  hurdle  Is  the  need  to  recognize 
openly  and  honestly  that  we  want  a  fairer, 
squarer  deal  for  ourselves,  our  daughters, 
and  our  granddaughters — simply  because  we 
are  human  beings,  entitled  to  the  same 
rights,  respect,  and  dignity  accorded  other 
human  beings. 

There  Is  nothing  wrong  and  nothing  tin- 
femlnlne  In  openly  seeking  to  be  considered 
fully  human.  Whether  we  work  for  pay  or 
as  volunteers,  we  want  our  Intelligence,  our 
competence,  and  our  views  respected  by  our 
husbands  and  the  other  men  and  women 
in  our  social,  business,  or  civic  circles.  In 


a  recent  poll,  the  Ladles'  Home  Journal 
found  that  many  women  feel  that  their 
husbands  treat  them  as  "not  too  bright" 
children.  All  of  us  I'm  sure  know  exactly 
what  this  means — we  have  all  been  treated 
this  way  by  some  men,  If  not  by  our 
husbands. 

voLUNTKxa  ACTTvrrT    azQunus   hiob 

MAMACXaiAL   SKUX 

In  addition,  and  more  specifically,  we  want 
to  serve  on  commissions  and  conunlttecs  In 
considering  the  problems  of  today  and  those 
planning  for  the  future.  We  want  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws,  legal  and  economic 
recognition  of  the  con trlbtil tons  of  women 
to  the  family,  equal  opportunity  in  employ- 
ment, and  we  want  a  realistic  respect  for 
achievements  as  voltinteers.  Leadership 
ability  and  managerial  skill  of  a  very  high 
order  are  required  In  many  volunteer  posts. 
It  takes  greater  leadership  and  managerial 
akllls  to  get  a  Job  done  through  volunteers 
than  through  paid  employees,  and  volunteer 
groups  throughout  this  country  have  some 
very  high  achievements  to  their  credit.  This 
type  of  experience  should  not  only  command 
respect,  but  It  should  be  considered  as  quali- 
fying experience  when  a  woman  is  applying 
for  paid  management  and  administrative 
Jobs.  The  Federal  Oovemment's  policy  Is  to 
give  such  credit. 

How  can  we  achieve  our  goals?  Although 
there  are  some  things  we  can  do  as  Indi- 
viduals, most  of  our  progress  will  be  made 
through  organizations,  which  la  a  point  that 
does  not  need  belaboring  with  this  group. 
It  would  be  nonproductive  for  example.  In 
most  work  situations  for  a  woman  to  talk 
about  sex  discrimination  In  general,  let  alone 
suggest  that  she  herself  was  being  discrimi- 
nated against.  Organizations  could  however, 
call  on  the  leading  employers  In  a  city  to 
Inquire  about  the  firm's  policies  and  to  fur- 
nish facts  to  counteract  myths.  A  committee 
or  organization  representatives  could  develop, 
with  the  teachers'  organization,  questions  to 
ask  the  local  school  board  to  bring  out  the 
extent  of  discrimination  against  women 
teachers  in  filling  supervisory  and  adminis- 
trative posts.  The  school  board  could  also  be 
asked  about  the  differences  In  vocational 
training  opportunities  for  boys  and  girls  and 
differences  In  athletic  programs  for  girls  and 
boys. 

In  fact,  there  are  so  many  changes  needed 
In  so  many  areas  that  almost  any  organiza- 
tion from  the  PTA  to  religious  groups,  has 
the  possibility  of  being  a  vehicle  for  making 
this  a  better  world  for  women. 

trrtxrr  or  DiscaiiciNATioN  in  pooa  rAMTLixa 

Olvlng  the  poor  girl  and  woman  a  better 
break  Is  one  of  the  most  urgent  areas  of  con- 
cern for  two  reasons: 

First,  the  woman  in  the  poor  family, 
whether  she  is  the  head  of  the  family,  the 
working  wife,  or  a  wife  not  in  the  labor  force, 
is  a  very  Important  factor  In  determining  the 
future  of  our  cities,  and  indeed  of  our 
nation. 

Secondly,  In  general  tbe  Inequities  are 
greatest  at  the  lowest  socio-economic  levels. 
Hie  discriminations  In  employment  are 
harahsr.  and  orsnuanlonshlp  with  men,  either 
husiiand  or  fellow  workers,  is  mu^  less  cosn- 
moo.  The  Isolation  of  the  poor  woman  and 
girl  Is  difficult  for  those  of  us  reared  in  the 
middle-class  to  comprehend. 

Almost  two  thirds  of  all  adults  In  poverty 
are  women — 11.2  million  women  and  6.9  mil- 
lion men.  Almost  one-third  of  all  the  families 
In  poverty  are  headed  by  women,  and  one- 
third  of  all  the  children  In  poverty  are  being 
reared  In  women-headed  families,  and  these 
are  not  all  Negro  families.  As  a  matter  of  faot, 
there  were  In  1967  a  little  over  one  million 
families  In  poverty  headed  by  white  women 
and  less  than  three  quarters  of  a  million 
families  headed  by  non-wblte  women.  "Hiere 
were  820,000  families  In  poverty  headed  by 
non- white  men  and  about  two  and  three 
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quarters   million   suoii   funllles  headed   by 
white  men. 

WHITZ  WOKKK  ZAKN  LZSS  THAN 
NON-WHITX  KKK 

One  of  the  reasons  such  a  disproportionate 
niunber  of  the  families  in  poverty  axe  headed 
by  women  In  the  lower  earnings  of  women. 
The  median  earnings,  that  is  the  average 
earnings,  of  white  men  employed  year-round 
full-time  m  1966  was  a  little  over  »7,000:  non- 
white  men  earned  $4,600;  white  women 
•4.100;  and  non-white  women  a  little  lees 
than  83,000  per  year.  In  other  words,  half  the 
non-white  women  employed  year-round  full- 
time  earned  lees  than  83,000  and  half  the 
white  women  earned  84,100  or  less. 

Both  non-white  women  and  white  women 
who  have  finished  high  school  earn  less  than 
white  men  with  less  than  8  years  of  education 
and  less  than  non-white  men  with  just  8 
years  of  education. 

In  addition  to  earning  less,  the  unemploy- 
ment rates  of  women  are  higher  than  those 
of  men,  and  the  unemployment  rates  of  teen- 
age girls  are  much  higher  than  those  of  teen- 
age boys — among  both  whites  and  non- 
whites.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  number  of 
unemployed  adult  non-white  women  Is 
greater  than  the  number  of  unemployed  non- 
wblte  men  and  the  number  of  unonployed 
white  men  and  women  Is  the  same — 815,000. 

POVESTT    PBOGXAMS    IGNORZ   WOMXN   AND   OISUS 

In  spite  Of  these  facts,  many  of  our  public 
and  private  programs  to  alleviate  the  prob- 
lems almost  Ignore  women  and  girls.  In 
Washington,  for  example,  there  are  boys' 
clubs  but  no  oomparable  clubs  for  girls. 

The  Importance  of  attention  to  our  pre- 
teen  and  teenage  girls  cannot  be  overempha- 
sized. Illegitimacy  Is  on  the  Increase.  While 
there  has  been  little  research  on  the  causes 
of  lUegltlmacy,  psychological  opinion  Is 
that  greater  opportunity  for  development  of 
skills,  strong  interests,  and  self-esteem  by 
pre-teen  and  teenage  girls  will  undoubtedly 
help.  ThU  opinion  Is  In  line  with  my  ob- 
servations of  girls.  I  have  never  known  a  girl 
with  a  strong  interest  In  some  activity,  such 
as  dramatics,  art,  or  sports,  and  an  oppor- 
tunity to  pursue  that  Interest,  to  have  an 
illegitimate  baby  or  even  to  marry  prior  to 
finishing  high  school.  Olrls  with  strong  in- 
terests don't  get  boy  crazy. 

Another  problem,  primarily  of  the  poor,  is 
the  conditions  tn  women's  Jails  and  prisons 
In  most  communities  there  are  very  inade- 
quate training  programs  for  girls,  providing 
little  choice  and  training  for  only  the  most 
menial  of  occupations.  The  only  study  on 
adolescent  delinquent  girls,  by  Dr.  Glsele 
Konopka  of  the  Unlverstty  at  Mlnneota, 
found  Inadequate  training  opportunities  a 
major  problem. 

PKISON    SENTKNCES    LONGEB    rOt    WOBCKN    THAN 
FOR   MKN 

Organizations  In  every  state  should  exam- 
ine the  laws  relating  to  length  of  prison 
sentences  for  men  and  women.  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Connecticut  laws  requiring  or  per- 
mitting longer  sentences  for  women  than  for 
men  for  the  same  offense  came  to  light  in 
1968  and  were  declared  unconstitutional.  In 
Connecticut,  26  women  who  had  served 
longer  than  the  maximum  sentence  for  men 
for  the  same  offense  were  released  from  the 
reformatory.  In  Pennsylvania  as  a  result  of 
review  of  sentences  of  about  300  women, 
most  were  released.  Both  of  these  cases  were 
made  possible  by  poverty  program  funds  for 
legal  aid.  There  had  been  no  public  outcry 
In  cither  of  these  states  by  the  bar  associa- 
tions or  by  the  Judges  who  certainly  knew  of 
the  differences. 

Strange  as  It  seems  to  us.  there  are  many 
responsible  men  In  the  legal  profession  and 
In  the  legislatures  who  believe  that  women 
should  have  longer  sentences  than  men  or 
are  willing  to  countenance  such  laws.  Of  the 
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seven  Judges  in  the  Superior  Court  of  Penn- 
sylvania, the  Court  below  the  Supreme  Court, 
only  one  felt  the  law  was  unconstitutional. 
SU  Judges  thought  that  the  differences  be- 
tween men  and  women  Justified  a  law  requir- 
ing longer  sentences  for  women  than  for 
men.  Fortunately  the  State  Supreme  Court 
ruled  otherwise. 

Within  a  week  after  the  Pennsylvania  law 
was  declared  unconstitutional  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania Supreme  Court  a  new  law,  still  dis- 
criminating against  women  but  conforming 
with  the  letter  of  the  decision,  passed  the 
legislature  without  publicity.  A  bill  that 
would  have  brought  the  women's  law  in 
Une  with  the  lavra  providing  for  sentencing 
of  men  was  imder  consideration  by  the  com- 
mittee. The  Attorney  General  of  Connecti- 
cut appealed  the  decision  of  the  Federal  Dis- 
trict Court  that  the  Connecticut  law  was 
imconstltutlonal,  and  withdrew  his  appeal 
only  after  a  number  of  organizations  Indi- 
cated Intent  to  file  amlc\is  briefs,  as  sug- 
gested by  Senator  Neuberger,  who  was  then 
chairman  of  the  Citizens'  Advisory  Coimcil 
on  the  Status  of  Women. 

MABTTAL  PROPEETT  LAWS  OrTBN  LXAVZ 
WOMEN   NOTHINO 

There  are  many  other  areas  where  con- 
certed action  by  organizations  Is  needed. 
The  Task  Force  on  Family  Law  and  Policy 
of  the  Citizens'  Advisory  Council  on  the 
Status  of  Women  found  need  for  drastic 
revision  of  the  marital  property  laws.  The 
contribution  of  women  to  the  family  and 
protection  of  their  rights  at  divorce  or  death 
Is  very  inadequately  recognized  in  our  state 
laws.  In  many  states,  through  clever  use  of 
trusts  a  husband  can  leave  his  wife  prac- 
tically nothing.  In  some  states  he  is  re- 
quired to  leave  her  only  the  income  from 
>/3  of  the  real  estate.  Copies  of  the  press  re- 
lease summarizing  these  and  other  recom- 
mendations of  our  task  forces  are  available 
from  the  Citizens'  Advisory  Council  on  the 
Status  of  Women,  Labor  Department,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20210. 

GOtLS   DKNIEO   ■DXTCATIONAI.   OPPOirrUNlTl 

There  are  many  other  areas  needing  at- 
tention. Girls  are  not  admitted  to  many 
colleges  and  to  most  graduate  schools  under 
the  same  standards  as  boys.  Counseling  of 
girls  In  our  secondary  schools  and  colleges 
Is  frequently  uninformed  and  unintelligent 
with  no  recognition  of  the  need  to  encour- 
age girls  to  pursue  their  talents  even  If  It 
leads  to  a  traditionally  male  occupation. 
Over  60%  of  our  elementary  schools  and 
96%  of  our  high  schools  now  have  men 
principals. 

NEWUPAPXBS    VIOI^TK     LAW    ON     UZLP    WANTED 
ADS 

Our  newspapers  are  generally  imwllllng  to 
comply  with  the  advertising  provisions  of 
'nUe  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 
Even  though  the  law  clearly  requires  aban- 
donment of  separate  colunms  In  help 
wanted  advertising,  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission  initially  permitted 
employers  to  advertise  in  separate  columns. 
It  was  not  until  after  extended  activity  by 
women's  organizations  and  Congresswoman 
Martha  Griffiths,  and  a  legal  suit  brought 
by  the  National  Organization  for  Women, 
that  the  EEOC  ruled  that  separate  columns 
coxUd  not  be  used.  A  ruling  such  as  this  with 
respect  to  raoe  had  been  Issued  at  the  first 
opportunity  after  the  law  became  effective 
In  1966.  It  Is  Just  as  Illegal  for  employers 
to  advertise  In  separate  coltmins  by  sex  as  to 
advertise  In  separate  columns  by  race,  but 
most  newspapers  have  made  it  difficult  for 
employers  to  comply  by  continuing  separate 
columns.  The  Oakland,  California  Tribune; 
the  Baton  Rouge  SUte  Times,  and  the  Lafa- 
yette, Indiana  Courier  Joiunal  have  begun 
using  a  single  column,  and  there  may  be 
others. 

Many  of  the  leading  newspapers  of  this 
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country  have  had  editorials  on  this  subject, 
ignoring  the  existence  of  the  law  and  of  the 
comparable  Interpretation  with  respect  to 
race,  and  ridiculing  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportxmlty  Commission  nillng  as  bureau- 
cratic bumbling.  They  claim  that  separate 
columns  are  more  convenient  for  the  read- 
ers and  for  the  adverUsers.  This  claim  Is 
made  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  in  any  large 
dally  newspaper  there  will  be  ads  for  many 
occupations  in  more  than  one  column — by 
different  employers.  For  example  In  the  mor- 
ning Post,  there  were  ads  for  clerk  and  clerk- 
typist  in  all  tliree  columns — by  different  em- 
ployers. For  management- trainees  there  are 
19  ads  In  the  male  column — one  for  a  high 
school  graduate  In  the  male  and  female,  and 
none  in  the  female.  Siureiy  it  is  more  con- 
venient for  a  person  looking  for  a  Job  as  a 
clerk- typist,  for  example  to  look  under  "c" 
in  one  column  than  to  look  under  "c"  In 
two  or  three  coliunns.  It  Is  surely  more  con- 
venient for  an  employer  who  wants  to  hire 
the  best  qualified  persons  without  regard 
to  sex  to  advertise  in  one  column  rather 
than  m  two  or  three.  In  fact,  the  only  person 
benefitted  by  the  present  arrangement  Is 
the  employer  who  wants  to  dlscovirage 
women  (or  men)  from  applying  for  certain 
Jobs. 

The  Citizens'  Advisory  Coimcll  on  the 
Status  of  Women  recommended  to  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commission  in 
1965  that  they  issue  guidelines  requiring 
abandonment  of  dtial  columns.  The  Inter- 
departmental Committee  on  the  Status  of 
Women,  endorsed  this  recommendation.  The 
persons  nuUdng  up  these  groups  are  highly 
responsible  private  citizens  and  Cabinet  level 
public  officials  who  were  appointed  by  the 
President  and  who  have  had  considerable  ex- 
perience with  problems  relating  to  the  status 
of  women.  The  recommendation  of  these 
groups  is  also  ignored  by  the  newspapers  in 
their  editorials. 

WOMXN   SHOULD    BE  APPOINTED  TO 
OOVXXNMENTAL  8TUDT  GROT7PS 

In  order  to  make  headway  in  the  areas  we 
have  discussed  there  are  several  prerequi- 
sites— several  overarching  considerations. 
First  we  must  insist  on  public  and  private 
discussion  with  men  on  the  role  of  men  and 
women  In  our  society  and  the  changes  we 
want. 

We  do  not  know  why  men  in  positions  of 
I>ower  In  our  society  believe  that  women 
should  have  longer  prison  sentences  than 
men — perhaps  there  is  some  valid  reason.  We 
should  have  some  public  debate  on  It.  We 
do  not  know  why  men  lael  It  is  Important 
to  give  attention  to  the  needs  of  deprived 
boys  but  not  to  the  needs  of  deprived  girls — 
perhaps  there  is  some  valid  reason.  We  do 
not  understand  the  real  reason  that  news- 
paper publishers  do  not  want  to  desegregate 
their  ads;  the  reasons  they  give  do  not  hold 
water.  We  do  not  know  why  public  and  pri- 
vate officials  do  not  include  women  on  bodies 
set  up  to  study  problems  of  the  cities,  prob- 
lems of  poverty,  and  changes  In  law,  so  that 
Issues  relating  to  the  changing  role  of  women 
can  be  brought  out  into  the  open  and  dis- 
cussed. Isnt  it  astonishing  that  the  State 
committees  set  up  to  study  changes  in  abor- 
tion laws  frequently  Include  no  women?  My 
own  state,  Virginia,  has  two  women  out  of 
13  members.  The  men  on  the  commission  are 
legislators,  doctors,  lawyers,  and  ministers, 
but  there  are  no  women  from  these  profes- 
sions. New  York  state  also  bad  only  two 
women  on  its  committee. 

The  means  of  bringing  about  such  a  dia- 
logue with  men  are  not  clear.  Because  human 
beings  are  resistant  to  change  and  resistant 
to  facing  problems,  we  may  have  to  find 
some  dramatic  way  of  forcing  men  and 
women  to  consider  these  problenu.  Many 
women,  as  well  as  men,  do  not  want  to  face 
up  to  Issues.  Some  fear  ridlctile.  After  all,  sex 
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Is  atlU  A  Uughlng  mftttar  In   tb«  United 

8ut«8,  even  dlacrlmlnAtlon  because  of  mi. 

nsD  TO  Ksxp  nrromMWD  on  what^ 

HAPPCNUfO 

Another  problem  la  very  cloeely  related. 
We  must  And  some  way  for  interested  men 
and  women  to  keep  Informed  of  what  Is 
going  on.  Ovir  newspapers  and  magazines 
carry  very  little  news  of  the  kind  we  need 
In  order  to  act  In  a  timely  fashion.  In  news- 
papers, such  news  as  there  Is  Is  largely  In 
the  women's  pages  not  read  by  men.  The 
PennsylTania  and  Connecticut  prison  sen- 
tence cases  received  little  publicity  In  these 
states  and  none  outside,  except  through  a 
newsletter  of  the  Citizens'  Advisory  Council 
on  the  Status  of  Women.  The  decisions  In 
these  cases  are  Important  to  women  through- 
out the  country  since  they  are  a  small  ad- 
vance In.  and  furnish  precedents  for,  ex- 
tending the  protection  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment to  women. 

PRESS  Dn>  NOT  TXLI.  ABOT7T  WWXKM  V.  SOUTHUM 
BSU.   DSCISION 

Several  very  important  Federal  Court  deci- 
sions Interpreting  Title  VII  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  have  gone  almost  unnoticed  In 
the  press.  In  the  most  Important,  the  Fifth 
ClTCiilt  Court  of  Appeals  held  In  Weeks  v. 
Sou  t  A  em  Bell  that  "In  order  to  rely  on  the 
bona  fide  occup&tton&l  qualification  excep- 
tion, an  employer  has  the  burden  of  prorlng 
that  he  had  reasonable  cause  60  believe,  that 
Is.  a  factual  basis  for  believing,  that  all  or 
substantially  all  wotnen  would  be  unable  to 
perform  safely  and  efficiently  the  duties  at 
the  Job  Involved."  The  employer  had  claimed 
as  a  defense  that  the  Job  required  lifting  of 
more  than  30  pounds. 

Another  01  the  objeotloos  at  Southern  BeU 
to  i»<omotlng  Itn.  Weeks  to  switchman  was 
that  she  would  be  subject  to  late  hour  call- 
outs.  The  Judge  said  "It  does  seem  that 
switchmen  are  occasionally  subject  to  late 
hour  call-outs.  Of  course  the  record  also 
reveals  that  other  women  employees  are  sub- 
ject to  call  after  mldmght  In  emergencies. 
Moreover.  Title  vn  rejecu  Just  this  type  of 
romantic  paternalism  as  unduly  Victorian 
and  instead  vests  individual  women  with  the 
power  to  decide  whether  or  not  to  take  on 
unrotnantlc  tasks.  Men  have  always  had  the 
right  to  determine  whether  the  incremental 
Increase  In  remuneration  for  strenuotis.  dan- 
gerous, obnoxious,  boring  or  unromantlc 
tasks  Is  worth  the  candle.  The  promise  of 
Title  vn  Is  that  women  are  now  to  be  00 
equal  footing.  We  cannot  conclude  that  by 
Including  the  bona  fide  occupational  qualifi- 
cation exception  Congress  Intended  to  renege 
on  that  promise." 

We  are  partlctilarly  pleased  with  this  deci- 
sion because  It  came  from  the  Fifth  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals — a  circuit  whose  decUlons 
are  seldom  overruled  by  the  Supreme  Court 
In  two  Federal  district  court  decisions  In 
California  and  Oregon,  the  courts  followed 
the  same  line  of  reasoning  and  held  state 
hours  laws  and  welghtltftlng  regulations 
superseded  by  TlUe  Vn.  The  California  case 
has  been  appealed  to  the  Ninth  Circuit,  and 
I  haven't  heard  about  the  Oregon  case,  where 
the  appeal  time  Is  not  yet  up. 

All  of  these  cases  are  of  great  Importance 
to  women,  to  men,  to  unions,  and  to  employ- 
ers and  worthy  of  note  In  the  newspapers. 
HUB  onoaMATioit  Msma  oh  status  or 

WOKXM 

The  facta  about  the  economic  status  of 
ynxaen — earnings,  unemployment,  women  in 
poverty,  are  Important  but  little  known,  even 
to  women:  the  facts  about  the  marital  prop- 
erty laws  are  not  known  to  one  woman  In  a 
thousand.  Do  you  know  as  a  wife  where  you 
would  stand  under  the  law  as  to  property 
rights  If  your  husband  should  die  suddenly 
without  a  will?  We  have  no  way  of  finding 
out  about  pending  state  or  Federal  legislation 
affecting  women.  As  in  the  Pennsylvania  sen- 
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tsndng  law,  much  of  the  legislation  directly 
applying  to  women  Is  proposed  and  pswsrt 
without  publicity. 

In  California,  Marian  Ash  Is  publishing  a 
newsletter  designed  to  keep  California  wom- 
en informed  about  bills  of  mterest,  the  vot- 
ing records  of  the  members  of  the  legisla- 
ture on  such  bills,  and  other  Items  of  Inter- 
est to  women.  We  need  a  letter  like  this  In 
every  state,  and  we  need  a  Federal  letter  of 
this  sort.  I  would  give  the  highest  urgency 
among  the  needs  to  be  met  to  the  need  for 
news  since  we  cannot  take  action  until  we 
know  what  is  going  on  that  affecu  our  lives. 

APPKBCIATION  TO  MXN 

We  must  also  make  It  a  point  to  show 
appreciation  to  the  men  who  are  so  unself- 
Uhly  Interested  and  dedicated  in  correcting 
Inequities.  Some  are  serving  on  the  boards 
of  women's  organisations,  some  are  writing 
law  review  articles  and  amicus  briefs,  some 
are  professors,  some  are  acting  as  counsel  In 
court  cases,  and  some  are  Congressmen  and 
State  Leglalators.  We  must  not  overlook  or 
take  for  granted  the  many  men.  Including 
husbands,  who  have  given  us  a  helping  hand 
and  encouragement  In  politics,  In  education, 
in  business  and  In  volunteer  activities,  know- 
ing they  may  be  ridiculed  or  their  motives 
questioned.  Most  of  us  have  known  one  or 
more  truch  men  and  regard  them  with  spe- 
cial fondness.  We  are  confident  their  num- 
ber will  increase. 

I  hope  this  Is  not  too  discouraging — there 
Is  so  much  to  be  done.  I  have  not  even 
mentioned  continuing  education,  hoxisehold 
employment,  or  day  care,  which  are  so  very 
Important.  I  understand  that  the  chief  bot- 
tleneck In  day  care  Is  lack  of  Federal  funds 
for  construction  of  facllltlee.  Some  women's 
groups  are  active  now  In  seeking  Federal  leg- 
islation for  grants  for  this  purpose. 

xaacuuNiRS  AND  mcnnvn 

On  the  encouraging  side,  there  has  been 
great  progress  In  the  last  6  years.  The  wom- 
en's pages  of  some  of  our  newspapers  have 
been  doing  a  good  job  of  Informing  women. 
We  hsTe  bad  a  few  decisions  in  the  courts 
extending  equal  protection  of  the  laws  to 
women,  in  addition  to  the  prison  sentence 
laws  mentioned.  New  organizations  are  form- 
ing, made  up  of  highly  competent  women 
and  men  leaders,  dedicated  to  Improving  the 
status  of  women  and  girls.  The  established 
organizations  are  becoming  more  active — 
and  let  us  not  be  afraid  to  be  active  In  the 
pursuit  of  human  rights.  Most  men  have 
been  unabashedly  "maacullnlsts"  since 
Adam:  we  shall  have  to  be  unabashedly 
"feminists,"  working  with  the  protective 
mantle  of  our  organizations,  until  we  all 
become  full  members  of  the  human  race. 
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Seltz.  bishop  of  Kontum,  Republic  of 
South  Vietnam.  This  letter  was  received 
by  one  of  my  constituents,  Mrs.  N.  J. 
Schroepfer  of  New  Ulm.  Minn.,  who  very 
kindly  passed  it  along  to  me  as  food  for 
thought.  I  insert  the  letter  at  this  point 
In  my  remarks: 

FxeauAST  21,  1970. 

ICt  Dkas  FaixND  Mas.  ScMsoxpm:  Our 
present  hope  is  for  peace  In  Vietnam — but 
what  kind  of  peace?  That  of  Poland.  Him- 
gary,  that  of  Prague  last  year?  That  of  to- 
morrow In  Blafra?  It  could  be  that  kind  of 
peace  for  us. 

Nevertheless  we  hate  the  war  which  for  39 
years  has  never  ceased  here.  My  first  word  Is 
therefore  a  pressing  appeal  to  you  to  pray 
with  us  for  the  only  peace  worthy  of  the 
name,  peace  with  Justice  and  respect  of  hu- 
man beings. 

War  or  peace  our  work  goes  on — Ood  will- 
ing. 

Throughout  the  world  some  priests  are 
questioning  their  vocations  while  some  chase 
from  study  group  to  seminar  seeking  for — 
what  Lord,  for  Tou?  0\ir  mission  priests 
here  In  the  midst  of  the  battle  are  like  the 
three  children  In  the  fiery  furnace:  they 
pray,  they  sing,  as  though  the  fire  were  not 
burning — as  though  It  were  the  dew. 

For  them  no  problems.  Having  a  clear 
faith,  abandoning  themselves  to  Ood  they 
hays  a  free  spirit  and  clear  heart.  They  are 
working  in  humanly  impossible  conditions 
but  they  know  from  experience  that  "Ood  Is 
the  Master  of  the  Impossible".  Hundreds  of 
refugees.  Injured  and  sick  are  asking  for  our 
h^p  and  protection  dally.  They  are  never  re- 
fused whatever  we  can  give. 

Our  Joy,  In  the  smaU  part  we  play  In  the 
building  of  the  Kingdom,  la  Increased  and 
reinforced  by  your  generous  help.  Mrs. 
Schroepfer.  We  are  not  alone  In  our  dealre 
to  be  of  service,  you  are  with  us.  Your  gift 
makes  It  possible  for  us  to  bring  relief  to 
the  suffering — the  sick  and  homeleas,  the 
frightened  and  hungry  children  who  oome, 
trustingly,  to  us. 

Ood  bless  you  for  your  ooottnued  support 
which  He  will  reward  a  thousandfold. 
Sincerely  yours  In  Christ. 

Paui,  L.  Sirs. 
Biahop  of  JTontitm. 


ONE  CHRISTIAN'S  VIEW 


HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

or  mmnsoTA 
IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  HEPRESKNTATTVES 

Wednetday.  Ajnil  IS.  1970 

Mr.  NELSEN.  1^.  Speaker,  sometimes 
Americans  are  inclined  to  overlook  the 
very  human  side  of  the  enormous  strug- 
gle occurring  In  South  Vietnam,  and  to 
lose  sight  of  the  great  moral  principles 
which  motivate  those  who  work  so  ear- 
nestly in  behalf  of  the  beleagiured  South 
Vietnamese  people. 

As  an  Indication  of  the  moral  faith 
that  sustains  those  who  serve  in  Viet- 
nam. I  am  pleased  to  Insert  In  the  Rkc- 
OED  today  a  particularly  perceptive  let- 
ter written  by  the  Most  Rev.  Paul  L. 


SWEDISH  RACISM  OR  ANTI-AMERI- 
CANISM 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or   LOT71SIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  IS.  1970 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  few  would 
have  anticipated  an  angry  white  mob 
harrassing  the  new  U3.  Ambassador 
Jerome  H.  Holland  at  Stockholm. 

Are  we  now  to  understand  that  the 
land  of  Myrdal  and  Lie  Is  only  tiderant 
and  understanding  of  Negroes  so  long  as 
they  are  In  the  United  States — and  are 
not  in  Sweden? 

Ambassador  Holland  was  overly  dli>lo- 
matic  In  disooimting  the  demonstration 
as  an  attack  on  his  race  rather  than  on 
his  country. 

But,  the  attack  by  a  Swedish  mob  on 
our  Nation's  Ambassador  must  be  con- 
sidered anti-American  Just  as  was 
Palme's  parade  with  the  Ambassador  of 
North  Vietnam  in  support  of  n.S.  defeat 
in  Vietnam. 

Or  perhaps  these  anti-American  in- 
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suits  were  merely  the  subtle  expression 
of  "Crown  Prince"  Palme's  disapproval 
to  the  selection  of  a  Negro  as  ambas- 
sador to  Sweden. 

I  include  a  little  publicized  account  of 
the  Stockholm  incident  In  my  remarks: 
[From  the  Washington  Post.  Apr.  16.  1970] 
Insults  in  Swxden 

Stockholm.— Hecklers  shouted  "nigger  go 
home"  as  Jerome  H.  HoUand,  the  new  VS. 
ambassador  to  Sweden,  rode  through  the 
streeu  of  Stockholm  to  present  his  creden- 
tials to  King  Oustaf  VI. 

Four  persons  were  seized  by  police  after 
crowds  shouted  racial  and  antl-Amerlcan  m- 
sults  at  Holland.  Security  precautions  were 
the  most  stringent  ever  accorded  a  new  am- 
bassador for  his  ritual  trip  to  the  palace. 

"I  bad  not  heard  thU  word  for  many 
years,  except  In  the  most  racist  areas  of 
the  United  States."  Holland  said.  "'Nigger' 
hit  completely  below  the  belt,  as  these  were 
not  really  anU-Amerlcan  demonstrations  but 
an  attack  on  my  race."  1 


BRINGING     OUR     YOUNG     PEOPLE 
INTO  THE  POLITICAL  PROCESS 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

or  NSW  TOIX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  IS.  1970 

Mr.  RYAN.  The  American  Jewish  Com- 
mittee Is  the  oldest  human  relations 
agency  in  the  country.  Its  work  through- 
out the  years  has  consistently  been  of 
merit.  The  committees  board  of  gov- 
ernors has  recently  approved  the  recom- 
mendation of  its  domestic  affairs  com- 
mittee to  endorse  the  vote  for  18-year- 
olds. 

In  addition,  the  board  of  governors 
has  approved  a  comprehensive  program 
for  tniiT^"i""^  and  more  meaningful  par- 
Uclpation  in  the  electoral  process  by  all 
citizens.  As  the  committee's  statement 
observes.  In  1968  voting  participation  in 
the  presidential  elecUon  was  only  61  per- 
cent—one of  the  lowest  rates  among 
democratic  nations. 

The  committee  has  prepared  a  pro- 
posal, which  It  has  submitted  to  the  Bi- 
centennial Commission,  to  implement  a 
program  of  citizen  involvement  and  par- 
ticipation in  the  election  process.  I  com- 
mend this  proposal  to  my  colleagues,  and 
urge  their  support  for  the  goal  which  the 
committee  sets — 100,000.000  voters  in  the 
presidential  election  of  1976. 

What  is  more.  I  most  strongly  endorse 
those  recommendations  which  the  pro- 
posal makes  to  achieve  this  goal. 

First,  the  committee  calls  for  elimi- 
nating "every  ruse  to  disenfranchise  the 
minority  citizens." 

Second,  the  committee  urges  the  18- 
year-old  vote,  correctly  concluding  that 
"the  very  presentation  of  our  democratic 
way  of  life  may  depend  on  the  success 
we  have  In  bringing  our  young  people 
into  the  political  process— not  only  in 
that  final  act  of  voting,  but  in  the  full 
range  of  political  action." 

Third,  the  committee  urges  the  aboli- 
tion of  State  residency  requirements  de- 
barring voters  from  participation  in 
presidential  elections. 

Fourth,  the  committee  urges  steps  to 
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facilitate  voter  participation,  such  as  the 
elimination  of  illiteracy. 

Fifth,  the  committee  urges  State  and 
local  governments,  educational  institu- 
tions, and  the  political  parties  to  embark 
upwn  these  efforts.  In  particular,  I  would 
urge  my  colleagues  to  carefully  consider 
the  committee's  recommendations  for 
our  political  parties. 

The  proposal  follows: 
A  Procsam  PaoPosAL  roa  thx  Bicsntsnniax. 
Commission  :  100  MnxioN  Vomus  bt  1976 
The  American  Jewish  Committee  agrees 
with  President  Nlxon  that  the  200th  anni- 
versary of  the  birth  of  our  nation  should  be 
taken  as  an  opportunity  to  make  a  dedi- 
cated effort  to  fuiau  those  national  aspira- 
tions yet  unattalned.  Recognizing  the  Im- 
portance of  the  electoral  process  as  the  cor- 
nerstone of  American  democracy,  we  urge 
that  one  central  goal  of  the  Bicentennial  be 
greater  partlclpaUon  In  the  poUtical  process, 
with  special  emphasis  on  the  fullest  possible 
exercise  of  the  right  to  vote. 

The  AJC  urges  the  Bicentennial  Commis- 
sion to  initiate  at  once  a  program  Involving 
both  public  and  private  efforts  to  best  real- 
ize the  objective  of  full  electoral  participa- 
tion. Aa  a  symbol  of  this  goal,  we  propose 
that  we  seek  to  involve  at  letist  100  miUion 
voters  in  the  Presidential  election  0/  1976. 

In  1988.  seventy-three  million  citizens 
voted  their  choice  for  President  and  Vice 
President,  but  there  were  an  additional  47 
million  Americans  old  enough  to  vote  who 
did  not  vote.  This  voting  participation  rate 
of  61  percent  U  substantially  below  that  of 
most  democratic  nations. 

We  seek  to  Increase  the  number  of  Ameri- 
can voters,  but  we  must  seek  more  than  an 
increase  in  numbers.  There  must  be  also 
an  Increased  involvement  In  every  phase 
of  the  pollttcal  process  If  we  desire  an  in- 
creased confidence  in  our  political  system. 

One  of  the  great  guiding  themes  of  our 
democracy  U  that  government  "derives  lU 
just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned." There  Is  no  greater  single  manifesta- 
tion of  that  consent  than  the  vote.  Yet.  the 
tragic  fact  Is  that  In  the  1968  Presidential 
election  only  3  out  of  6  eligible  Americans 
registered  their  consent,  or  lack  thereof,  to 
the  programs  enunciated  by  candidates  for 
the  highest  office  In  the  land.  More  than 
one-half  of  the  nonvoters  In  the  1968  Presi- 
dential election,  moreover,  reported  that  they 
were  simply  not  interested  In  voting.  At  a 
time  when  the  decisions  of  otir  government 
vitally  affect  all  our  people,  the  sense  of 
alienation,  disaffection  or  apathy  that  such 
non-partlclpation  conveys  Is  a  tragic  com- 
mentary on  o\ir  times.  Quite  simply,  people 
who  vote  feel  that  they  have  a  stake  In  and 
a  sense  of  connection  to  the  government. 
People  who  dont  vote  are  saying  that  they 
as  Individuals  do  not  count  or,  what  Is 
worse,  that  the  democratic  Institutions  do 
not  count.  Much  greater  efforts  must  be 
made,  therefore,  to  persuade  these  nonpar- 
tlclpants  that  an  Individual's  vote  does 
coimt,  and.  at  the  same  time,  that  It  can 
be  made  more  effective  and  meaningful. 

The  national  participation  rate  of  61  per- 
cent is  bad  enough:  the  rate  for  state  and 
local,  including  Congressional,  elections  Is 
even  worse.  In  most  local  elections  less  than 
haU  of  the  potential  votes  Is  cast.  Every  town 
county,  and  city  must  be  brought  mto  this 
national  effort  to  mcrease  and  deepen  voter 
participation. 

Not  all  of  the  voting  gap  \s  due  to  Indif- 
ference, of  course.  Obstacles  to  voting, 
whether  due  to  racial  discrimination,  resi- 
dency requirements,  or  other  factors,  must 
finally  be  completely  eliminated.  ^ 

THX  100  MILLION  GOAL 

As  a  dramatic  symbol  of  our  concerns, 
and  as  an  ambitious  yet  realistic  undertak- 
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Ing,  we  recommend  that  at  least  100,000,000 
voters  In  the  elections  of  1976  be  declared 
as  a  Bicentennial  goal.  The  goal  Is  clearly 
attainable : 

If  the  present  participation  rate  of  61 
percent  continues  until  1976,  about  8  or  9 
million  additional  voters  would  participate 
that  year  as  a  result  of  populaUon  growth 
alone;  If  the  18-year-old  vote  Is  operative 
that  year  (a  goal  which  AJC  enthusiastically 
supports),  this  wotUd  add  about  another  6 
or  6  million  voters. 

These  two  developments  alone  would  In- 
crease the  total  vote  to  about  87  or  88  mil- 
lion. 

Increasing  the  participation  rate  to  about 
70  percent  from  the  present  61  percent  would 
add  another  13  or  14  mUllon  voters  In  1976^ 
thus  reaching  the  100  mllUon  goal.  Aa  the 
following  win  Indicate,  this  should  be  possi- 
ble If  a  concerted  drive  Is  conducted  over 
the  next  six  years. 

Of  the  47  mllUon  Americans  who  failed 
to  vote  m  1968: 

About  8  mllUon  were  actuaUy  registered 
but  failed  to  vote: 

About  8  million  more  were  unable  to  reg- 
ister under  sUte  eligibility  requirements, 
of  whom  5  million  were  eliminated  because 
of  state  residency  rules; 

About  31  million  either  did  not  even  try 
to  register  to  vote  or  were  prevented  from 
so  doing,  for  one  reason  or  another. 

If  11  million  of  these  47  million  had  voted 
In  1968,  the  participation  rate  that  year 
would  have  been  70%.  Surely,  this  should 
have  been  possible. 

IXCOMMXNnATIONS 

We  recommend  that  a  broad  array  of  pro- 
grams. Involving  all  the  major  groups  In 
American  society — government  at  every  level, 
the  educational  system,  the  political  parties, 
business,  labor,  the  wide  range  of  civic  and 
social  organizations,  the  media — ^be  devel- 
oped to: 

1.  Increase  the  niunber  of  people  Involved 
In  the  electoral  process; 

3.  Encourage  participation  by  a  greater 
number  of  people  In  the  larger  political  proc- 
ess. I.e.,  party  primaries,  caucuses  and  con- 
ventions; campaigning:  Toter-reglstratlon 
drives. 

3.  Enhance  the  quality  of  voter  participa- 
tion through  a  program  of  education  In  the 
essential  processes  of  democracy  and  ths 
great  documents  on  which  they  are  founded. 

CLOSINC  THE   MIMOaiTT   VOTINC   GAP 

Due  primarily  to  the  1966  Voting  Rights 
Act — but  due  also  to  greater  voter  conscioiis- 
neas  and  confidence  In  the  electoral  process — 
the  Sixties  saw  an  Increase  of  over  l^  mil- 
lion Negro  voters  In  the  South.  The  signifi- 
cance of  this  trend  Is  clearly  evident  In  the 
fact  that  the  number  of  black  elected  ofll- 
clals  In  the  11  Southern  states  rose  from  70 
In  1966  to  more  than  500  In  1968.  In  turn, 
this  pattern  has  further  Increased  Interest 
In  the  electoral  process  and  even  higher  reg- 
istrations can  be  expected  In  the  years  ahead. 

But  the  voting  participation  rate  for  Ne- 
groes, for  Puerto  Rlcans,  for  Indians,  for 
Spanish-speaking  Americans  remains  sub- 
stantlaUy  below  that  of  the  general  populace. 
Renewal  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  for  an- 
other five  years  (and  with  the  addition  o« 
a  national  ban  on  Uteracy  tests)  should  pro- 
vide the  basis  for  continued  gains  In  minor- 
ity voting  patterns.  But  rigorous  enforce- 
ment by  the  Federal  government  must  be 
pursued  If  the  full  effect  of  the  law  Is  to  be 
realized. 

Federal  law  alone,  however,  will  not  pro- 
duce the  level  of  black  and  other  minority 
voting  needed  to  close  the  gap.  Every  ruse  to 
disenfranchise  the  minority  citizen  (de  jure 
or  de  facto)  must  be  eliminated:  redlstrict- 
Ing,  use  of  at-large  elections,  obstacles  to  be- 
coming candidates  or  delegates,  rigged  nom- 
inating and  reUted  procedures,  lack  of  ade- 
quate polling  faclUtles— to  say  nothing  cA 
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conUnuad  use  of  h»ras«ment  and  InUmlda- 
tlon  to  dUcovmge  regUtration  or  voting. 

TOVrTH — A    SPSCIAL    CHALLSNOK 

Tlie  American  Jewish  Committee  Is  pleased 
to  note  that  the  likelihood  of  lowering  the 
Totlng  age  to  18  has'  been  greatly  increased 
as  A  result  of  the  Senate's  action  In  adding 
this  provision  to  the  Voting  RlghU  Act.  If 
the  House  should  refuse  to  go  along — and  It 
is  our  hope  that  It  will  go  along— then  the 
Congress  should  proceed  Immediately  to  ini- 
tiate the  Constitutional  amendment  process 
toward  the  same  end. 

Whatever  else  might  t>e  said  about  today's 
youth,  it  is  more  informed  and  more  in- 
volved In  the  major  issues  of  our  times  than 
any  preceding  generation.  But  it  is  not  suffi- 
ciently Involved  politically.  It  therefore  too 
often  looks  for  and  adopts  extra-political 
and  extra-legal  «ays  to  correct  the  social 
ills  which  It  perceives.  The  very  preservation 
of  our  democratic  way  of  life  may  depend 
on  the  success  we  hare  in  bringing  our 
young  people  into  the  political  process — not 
only  in  that  final  act  of  voting,  but  In  the 
full  range  of  political  action. 

While  we  work  toward  a  lowering  of  the 
voting  age.  It  Is  important  to  cite  the  fact 
that  the  youngest  group  of  those  now  eligi- 
ble to  vote  actually  have  the  loiceat  partici- 
pation rate.  In  1968.  the  21-24  age  group 
had  only  half  the  participation  rate  as  those 
In  their  middle-age.  This  regrettable  fact. 
Instead  of  being  used  as  an  argument  against 
lowering  the  voting  age,  reminds  us  rather 
that  making  the  vote  possible  is  only  one- 
half  the  Job  facing  us;  we  must  make  the 
vote  seem  relevant  and  significant. 

KBUDCNCT  OOSTACLBB 

In  the  1968  Presidential  election,  about  5 
million  otherwise  eligible  voters  were  barred 
frotn  voting  because  of  state  residency  re- 
quirements. In  this  mobile  society  of  ours, 
over  20  percent  of  all  Americana  move  every 
year.  It  is  therefore  only  right  that  new  state 
residents  t>«  allowed  to  vote  in  a  Presidential 
election,  regardless  of  the  length  of  time  they 
have  resided  in  the  new  state. 

Similarly,  in  state  and  local  elections  there 
should  be  tbe  least  possible  restrictions  on 
the  ngbt  to  vote  because  of  residency. 

racnjTATiMO  totxb  pab'TICipation 
Hare  lmpart«nt  even  than  elimination  of 
literacy  tests  is  the  elimination  of  Illiteracy 
Itself  if  full  and  meaningful  partlclpulon  is 
to  be  achieved.  While  there  are  of  course 
other  vital  reasons  for  the  total  eradication 
of  illiteracy  in  America — end  this  might  well 
be  a  major  Bicentennial  program  Itself — 
greater  political  sophistication  and  discrimi- 
nation requires  the  ability  to  read,  to  under- 
stand, to  communicate. 

Both  government  and  the  private  sector 
should  develop  Improved  programs  to  foster 
better  understanding  of  the  rights  and  duties 
of  citizenship  and  the  significance  of  voting 
Better  use  should  be  made  of  programs  of 
adult  education,  literacy  and  community  ac- 
tion which  are  administered,  at  the  Federal 
level,  by  HEW.  the  Departments  of  Labor  and 
Agriculture,  and  the  Office  of  Boonomic  Op- 
portunity. At  the  State  and  local  levels,  there 
are  Innumerable  activities  that  oould  appro- 
priately add  or  extend  citizenship  education. 
There  is  almost  no  limit  to  what  more  oould 
be  done  by  the  hundreds  of  nAtlonal  private 
organization* — religious,  women's,  veterans', 
student  and  youth,  fraternal,  etc. 

Tbe  propoaal  for  a  National  Election  Holi- 
day shoxild  be  given  careful  consideration 
and.  if  found  feasible,  enacted  in  time  for 
the  election  of  1976.  Pvirther  study  should  be 
encouraged  on  most  appropriate  hours  for 
registration  and/or  voting,  location  of  voting 
facilities,  greater  use  of  absentee  ballou,  and 
every  other  aspect  of  tbe  electoral  process 
which  could  affect  the  level  of  participation. 
Both  the  bnslneas  and  the  labor  communities 
should  examine  what  more  they  oould  do  to 
Increase  psrclotpatlon. 
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CHAUiKiraB  TO  VTATB  AMD  LOCAL  aOVKaNMXNTS 

The  Bicentennial  Oommlsslon  should  urge 
every  etate  and  local  Jurisdiction  to  become 
part  oi  this  program.  If  the  100.000.000  goal 
Is  to  succeed,  every  county  in  the  nation 
should  set  a  goal  for  Itself — not  only  one  for 
1978.  but  interim  goals  for  every  year  till 
then.  Governors  should  charge  each  etate 
Bicentennial  Commission  with  particular  re- 
sponsibility for  this  program.  As  indicated 
above,  political  parUclpailon  rates  In  many 
states  and  localities  Ls  shockingly  low. 

AMD  TO  KDUCATIOMAL  mSTITUIlOMS 

The  role  of  education  In  expanding  and 
Improving  the  electoral  process  is  self-evi- 
dent. From  the  grade  schools  through  grad- 
uate work,  there  is  an  urgent  need  for  im- 
proved curricula,  for  better  materials,  for 
easier  access  to  people  and  information. 
Efforts  should  be  made  to  Involve  the  stu- 
dents actively  in  some  aspect  of  the  political 
process,  as  well  as  in  the  classroom. 

THZ  pouncAL  PAaras  havz  majos 
aKSPONsniLmr 

After  all  is  said  and  done,  of  course,  the 
prime  responsibility  In  a  free  society  must 
be  that  of  the  political  Instrument  Itself. 
Qovernment  can  and  should  eliminate  bar- 
riers. But  It  cannot  force  participation.  We 
do  not  seek  to  achieve  the  90%  participation 
rates  of  totalitarian  regimes — at  the  cost  of 
our  freedom.  The  parties  in  a  democratic 
society,  moreover,  must  not  be  authoritar- 
ian or  totalitarian  themselves. 

Each  of  our  parties  should  be  encouraged, 
during  this  Bicentennial  period,  to  make  an 
active  effort  to  encourage  young  people,  new 
voters.  Blacks  and  other  minorities,  and  all 
other  groups  that  have  hitherto  remained 
pretty  much  outside  of  the  political  process, 
to  participate  In  party  activities,  from  the 
precinct  level  to  the  national  committee 
level. 

If  each  potential  voter  Is  to  take  that  cru- 
cial step  of  voting  on  Election  Day.  he  must 
not  be  permitted  to  feel  that  the  final  choices 
available  to  htm  were  decreed  by  a  handful 
of  individuals,  that  his  views  and  preferences 
had  not  been  solicited,  that  the  real  Issues 
of  the  day  had  not  been  truly  Involved  in  the 
selection  of  candidates. 

Each  party  must  examine  its  entire  struc- 
ture and  its  operations — to  make  sure  that 
they  are  fully  responsive  to  the  needs  and 
the  desire  of  the  citizens  who  support  that 
party. 

CONCLUSION 

As  the  nation's  oldest  human  relations 
agency,  tbe  American  Jewish  Committee  is 
deeply  committed  to  the  democratic  system. 
We  are  disturbed  by  evidences  of  alarming 
numbers  of  people  who  have  abandoned  faith 
In  the  ability  of  that  system  to  provide  Jus- 
tice and  progress  and  security.  Their  disaf- 
fection, their  allenatloo.  their  apathy  is  too 
frequently  reflected  In  their  failure  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  political  process,  especially  In 
exercising  their  right  to  vote. 

We  urge  the  Bicentennial  Commission  to 
set  as  one  of  the  goals  in  Its  general  plan 
"to  fulfill  those  national  aspirations  yet  un- 
attalnea"  the  fullest  possible  pertlclpation  by 
all  Americans  In  the  political  process  which 
our  Pounding  Fathers  so  carefully  designed. 
Includmg  the  power  to  effect  changes  in  that 
process  Itself. 

As  a  symbol  of  that  greater  participation, 
we  have  proposed  the  goal  of  100.000.000  vot- 
ers in  the  Presidential  elecUon  of  1976.  With 
such  Increase  In  numbers,  moreover,  we  hope 
that  at  every  step  in  the  political  process 
there  will  be  greater  and  deeper  Involvement 
by  more  Americans.  These  goals  will  be 
achieved  only  If  government  at  all  levels,  our 
private  institutions,  the  media,  and  our  edu- 
cational institutions  all  play  an  active  role. 
We  are  confident  that.  In  such  an  effort,  all 
of  these  institutions  will  Indeed  do  their  part. 
They  should  be  challenged  to  do  so. 


April  15,  1970 
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OREEK  PRIME  MINISTER  AN- 
NOUNCES FURTHER  STEPS  TO- 
WARD FULL  IMPLEMENTATION  OP 
THE  CONSTITUTION 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

or  FLoamA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  15,  1970 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  through  the 
courtesy  of  His  Excellency  Basil  Vi- 
tsaxls.  the  Ambassador  from  Greece,  I 
have  a  copy  of  an  announcement  by  the 
Greek  Prime  Minister  toward  further  im- 
portant steps  on  the  full  implementa- 
tion of  the  Constitution.  I  submit  it  for 
reprinting  in  the  Congressional  Record: 

At  a  press  conference  given  today  in 
Athens,  the  Greek  Prime  Minister.  Mr.  George 
Papadopouloe.  announced  that  further  steps 
are  being  taken  towards  tbe  full  Implementa- 
tion of  the  Constitution. 

Thus: 

I.  As  of  today,  ArticU  10  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, until  now  suspended  in  accordance 
ufith  ArticU  138  of  the  same,  is  brought  into 
full  effect. 

This  article  reads  as  follows : 

"1.  With  the  exception  of  persons  caught 
in  the  act  of  committing  an  offence,  no  one 
shall  be  arrested  or  imprisoned  without  a 
Judicial  warrant  suti^g  the  reasons,  which 
must  be  served  at  the  time  of  arrest  or  re- 
mand in  custody  pending  trial. 

"2.  The  person  caught  In  the  act  or  held 
on  a  warrant  of  arrest,  is  brought  before  the 
competent  examining  magistrate  not  later 
than  24  hours  from  the  time  of  the  arrest, 
and  If  the  arrest  is  made  beyond  the  seat  of 
the  examining  magistrate,  then  within  the 
time  absolutely  necessary  for  his  conveyance 
before  said  magistrate.  Within  three  days  of 
the  time  of  presentation,  tbe  examining 
magistrate  is  obliged  to  either  release  the 
person  arrested  or  Issue  a  warrant  for  his 
imprisonment.  This  delay  can  be  extended  by 
two  more  days  at  the  request  of  the  person 
arrested  In  the  event  of  force  majeure  which 
must  be  attested  forthwith  by  a  decision  of 
the  competent  Judicial  council. 

"3.  Should  both  the  aforementioned  delays 
expire  without  any  action,  every  Jailer  or 
other  officer,  whether  civil  or  military,  in 
charge  of  the  arrested  person,  must  release 
him  forthwith.  The  violator  of  the  above  pro- 
visions, shall  be  punished  for  Illegal  con- 
finement ar.d  shall  be  obliged  to  make  good 
all  damages  sustained  by  the  injured  party 
and.  In  addition,  to  give  satisfaction  to  said 
p«rty  by  such  a  sum  of  money  as  provided 
by  Uw. 

"4.  The  m&zlmuin  term  of  custody  pending 
trial  provided  by  law  cannot  exceed  one  year 
for  criminal  charges  and/or  six  months  for 
misdemeanour  charges.  In  completely  excep- 
tional cases  these  maximum  time  limits  can 
be  further  extended  by  six  and  three  months 
respectively,  by  virtue  of  a  decision  of  tbe 
competent  Judicial  council. 

"S.  Tbe  law  defines  the  conditions  under 
which,  through  Judicial  decision,  the  State 
indemnifies  those  injustly  imprisoned  or  con- 
victed." 

Elaborating,  the  Prime  Minister  stated  that 
this  measure  taken,  will  also  be  applied  with 
regard  to  persons  already  detained;  con- 
sequently they  will  be  either  brought  to  trial 
or  released. 

n.  As  of  today,  the  content  of  Articles  13, 
111  and  112  of  the  Constitution,  suspended 
as  such,  by  virtue  of  Article  138  of  the  same, 
is  In  practice  being  put  into  effect,  as  of  now, 
by  administrative  act. 

The  above  Articles  of  the  Constitution 
concern  the  right  of  Greek  citizens  to  be 
tried  by  Jtidges  aaalgned  to  them  by  tbe  Uw 


and  the  sphere  of  competence  of  both  the 
courts-martial  and  the  civil  courts. 

By  the  measures  taken,  the  competence  of 
courU  martial  is  substantially  llmlt»d  and, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  restricted  only  to  crimes 
against  national  security,  public  order  and 
peace  as  well  as  to  cases  covered  expressly 
by  the  provisions  of  Article  62  of  tbe  Press 
law  (concerning  the  rekindling  of  past  poUt- 
Ical  ttirmoil) . 

All  other  offences  whatsoever  will,  as  of 
today,  be  dealt  with  by  the  ordinary  civil 
courts. 

in.  In  essence,  tbe  new  steps  taken  by  the 
Government  towards  the  full  Implementa- 
tion of  the  Constitution  leave  out,  for  the 
time  being  only  the  provisions  of  the  Con- 
stitution concerning  the  organization  of 
political  parties  and  general  and  municipal 
elections. 

It  Is  to  be  noted  that  these  Articles  cannot 
be  put  Into  effect  unless  an  Institutional 
law,  as  provided  for  by  the  Constitution,  Is 
enacted. 

With  regard  to  the  above  Institutional  laws 
in  general  (there  are  others,  too,  pertaining 
to  various  matters) ,  the  Prime  Minister 
stated  that  the  necessary  preparatory  work 
is  already  very  much  advanced  and  that  the 
Cabinet  Is  considering  these  bills,  at  the  pace 
of  three  per  month.  He  further  stated,  that 
the  publication  of  all  of  these  laws  in  the 
Official  Gazette,  with  no  exception  whatso- 
ever,  will  be  completed  before  the  end  of  this 
year. 

rv.  The  content  of  Article  14  Paragraphs 
1  to  3,  of  the  Constitution  svispended  as  such 
by  virtue  of  Article  138  of  the  same  Is  In 
practice  being  put  into  effect  as  of  now.  This 
Is  done  by  administrative  act.  Paragraphs  1 
to  3  of  Article  14  read  as  follows: 

"1.  Everyone  may  express  orally.  In  writ- 
ing. In  print  or  In  any  other  way  his  thoughts 
with  due  adherence  to  the  laws  of  the  State. 
"2.  Tbe  press  Is  free  and  discharges  a 
public  function  Involving  rights  and  duties, 
as  well  as  responsibility  for  the  acciiracy  of 
Its  contents. 

"3.  Censorship  and  every  other  preventive 
measure  is  prohibited." 

v.  A  new  advisory  body  was  set  up,  com- 
posed of  representatives  of  a  cross  section 
of  the  nation  as  well  as  of  various  profes- 
sions. Its  task  is  to  advise  the  Government  in 
general  and,  more  particularly,  to  contribute 
to  the  public  debate  on  the  above  Bills. 

VI.  The  Prime  Minuter  further.  Informed 
the  press  conference  that  until  May  1969 
there  were  about  1.900  detainees.  (These  per- 
sons were  detained,  as  weU  known,  in  accord- 
ance with  laws  enacted  by  Greek  Parliament 
in  the  past). 

By  virtue  of  a  new  procedure  which  was 
recently  Introduced  by  the  present  Govern- 
ment, in  favor  of  the  detainees,  their  files 
were  put  under  Judicial  review.  As  a  result 
of  this  new  procedure  365  persons  have  since 
been  freed. 

Some  350  more  tcill  be  released  within  the 
next  ten  days.  This  will  reduce  the  total  num- 
ber to  about  1,200. 

Vn.  Finally,  the  Prime  Minister  stated 
that  the  Government  is  proceeding  according 
to  plan  and  vHll  bring  about  the  complete 
and  full  restoration  of  constitutional  order 
in  the  land. 

WILSON  HIGH  SCHOOL  MARCHING 
UNIT  DESIGNATED  "BAND  OF 
HONOR"  i 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

been  designated  as  the  "Band  of  Honor" 
for  the  12th  annual  International  Festi- 
val, to  be  held  May  1-3  in  Toledo,  Ohio. 

The  International  Festival  defines  '.is 
purpose  as  "more  than  a  collection  of 
performances,  exhibits  and  activities.  It 
is  a  symbol — a  sjmabol  of  'International 
Brotherhood'  which  is  the  key  to  world 
peace.  It  is  a  'bridge  of  understanding' 
to  our  next-door  neighbors  and  to  our 
neighbors  around  the  world.  The  Inter- 
national Festival  presents  and  defines 
the  statement,  'I  am  proud  to  be  an 
American.' " 

I  am  very  pleased  that  this  fine  musi- 
cal organization  has  been  named  the 
Band  of  Honor  and  will  represent  the 
United  States  at  this  35-nation  festival. 

Under  the  able  baton  of  Mr.  Frank  J. 
Ferraro  and  Mr.  Randy  R.  Roy,  the  Wil- 
son High  School  Marching  Unit  has 
gained  the  reputation  of  being  one  of 
the  Nations  finest  high  school  bands.  Its 
more  than  100  trophies  and  awards  will 
attest  to  its  remarkable  success  in  band 
competition.  Its  honors  include  the  AAA 
national  championship  here  in  Wash- 
ington and  the  coveted  title  of  "Highest 
Honors  Band"  at  the  Indianapolis  500 
Festival.  In  1967  it  was  selected  to  rep- 
resent Berks  County  in  the  inauguration 
parade  for  the  Governor  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very  proud  of  the 
Wilson  High  School  Marching  Unit  and 
I  am  confident  that  these  fine  young 
men  and  women  will  ably  represent  our 
country  at  the  upcoming  International 
Festival  in  Toledo. 


THE  SOUTHERNERS'  STRATEGY 


HON.  GUS  YATRON 

OP    PENN8TLVAN1A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  IS,  1970 

lir.  YATRON.  I  am  pleased  to  an- 
nounce that  the  Wilson  High  School 
Marching  Unit  of  West  Lawn,  Pa.,  has 


HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

or  CALIFORinA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  15,  1970 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  M.  Hayes 
Mizell,  director  of  the  South  Carolina 
community  relations  program  of  the 
American  Friends  Service  Committee, 
has  written  a  paper  which  addresses  it- 
self to  the  southern  strategy  and  the 
current  integration  policies  of  the  Nixon 
administration. 

Mr.  Mizell,  a  white  southerner  deeply 
Involved  in  the  struggle  for  equal  oppor- 
tunity and  justice,  was  educated  in  the 
pubUc  schools  of  Mississippi,  Alabama, 
and  South  Carolina.  His  article  is  an  un- 
usually perceptive  one  and  reflects  the 
genuine  concern  many  of  us  have  as  to 
the  earnestness  of  this  administration's 
commitment  to  integrated  quality  edu- 
cation. 

The  article  follows: 

The  SOtTTHEBNERS'  Stratect 
(By  M.  Hayes  MlzeU) 
Thirty  years  ago  W.  J.  Cash  analyzed  the 
character  and  culttire  of  our  region  In  his 
classic  work.  The  Mind  of  the  South.  Writing 
of  the  North's  failure  to  "make  over  the 
South  In  prevailing  American  Image  and  to 
sweep  It  Into  the  main  current  of  the  na- 
tion," Cash  observed  that  "far  from  having 
reconstructed  the  Southern  mind  In  the 
large  and  in  Its  essential  character.  It  was 
this  Yankee's  fate  to  have  strengthened  It 
almost  beyond  reckoning,  and  to  have  made 
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It  one  of  the  most  solidly  established,  one  of 
the  least  reconstructible  ever  developed." 

Subsequent  attempts  at  reconstruction  by 
the  North  have  met  with  similar  frustrations, 
for  while  each  succeeding  effort  has  tended 
to  nudge  the  South  away  from  Its  archaic 
social  attitudes  and  violent  past,  it  has  left 
much  of  the  South's  essential  character  un- 
changed. The  Southerners'  perception  of  the 
North — not  a  geographical  place  but  a 
mentality  that  might  be  found  In  the  North- 
east, the  Midwest,  the  West;  a  mentality 
produced  by  detachment  from  Involvement 
in  the  Southern  experience — this  perception 
h.^  not  been  appreciably  altered  In  the 
years  since  the  middle  period  of  this  na- 
tion's history.  This  perception  of  the  North 
has  revealed  that  for  the  past  century  the 
South  has  been  tbe  regional  object  of  the 
nation's  guilt  and  self  anger  generated  by 
a  history  of  racism.  Just  as  black  people  have 
been  In  a  position  to  observe  the  hypocrisy 
of  aUegedly  superior  white  morality  because 
the  white  man  underestimated  the  Intelli- 
gence and  character  of  blacks,  so  has  the 
South  been  privy  to  the  hypocrisy  of  North- 
em  racial  attitudes  because  the  North  has 
been  quick  to  cling  to  stereotypes  of  white 
Southerners  as  Inhuman  and  Immoral  in 
matters  of  race. 

Because  the  South  has  historically  been 
the  national  "mud-sill"  the  Southerners' 
current  srtr»tegy  on  school  desegregaUon  is 
all  the  more  baffling  to  the  Yankee  mind. 
What  the  Southerners  are  now  doing  is  for- 
saking the  stereotype  behavior  and  rhetoric 
In  favor  of  a  more  sophisticated  and  subtle 
approach  K^ch  does  not  challenge  birt 
rather  exploits  the  hypocrisy  of  the  North. 

SOUTH   X7BING   THE    NORTH 

The  Southerners'  strategy  lA.  multiple 
rather  than  singular.  It  consists  of  a  series 
of  feints  and  razzle  dazzle  maneuvers  that 
are  the  last  resources  avalla'Ue  to  a  re- 
gion that  has  virtually  exhausted  what  once 
seemed  to  be  an  endless  reserve  of  legal 
Innovations  designed  to  thwart  compliance 
with  the  law  of  the  land.  But  in  the  final 
analysis  these  shadowy  strategic  maneuvers 
may  prove  to  be  more  productive  than  the 
substantive  attempts  to  preserve  segregation 
by  law.  For  now  the  South  Is  no  longer  de- 
pending solely  on  its  own  resources  to  build 
the  bulwark  against  Constitutional  man- 
dates. It  Is  soliciting  and  encouraging  the 
Yankee  mentality  to  come  to  Its  aid.  This 
Is  the  logical  extension  of  the  strategy  pio- 
neered bv  George  Wallace  in  his  Northern 
tour  of  1964  and  which  reached  near  fruition 
In  1968.  The  strategy  is  dependent  upon  the 
retreat  and  ambivalence  of  a  national  ad- 
ministration which  gained  power  with  the 
assistance  of  the  South,  and  it  likewise  relies 
ui>on  the  confused  majority  of  Americans 
for  whom  mortality  has  removed  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  as  the  adversary  ^ut  who  now  see 
yellow  school  buses  as  the  real  enemy.  Hie 
strategy  is  also  predicated  on  an  tinderstand- 
Ing  that  the  so  called  "Southern  strategy" 
of  the  Nixon  administration  is  not  really  the 
product  of  shrewd  Yankee  manipulation  of 
the  South,  but  rather  it  Is  the  result  of 
the  nouveau  Dlxlecrats  having  craftily  made 
the  administration  and  the  party  dependent 
upon  the  South.  Here  again,  the  servant  has 
become  the  master. 

BTEKKIS   AKENDICENT 

The  most  prtxnlnent  cornerstone  of  the 
Southerners'  strategy  has  been  the  Stennls 
amendment  which  provides  that  It  shall  be 
the  poUcy  of  the  United  States  for  the 
school  desegregation  law  and  guidelines 
established  by  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act  and 
by  the  1966  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  amendments  to  "be  applied  uni- 
formly to  all  regions  of  the  United  States 
In  dealing  with  conditions  of  segregation  by 
race,  whether  de  jure  or  de  facto  In  the 
schools  of  tbe  local  educational  agencies  of 
any  state  without  regard  to  origin  or  cause 
of  such  segregation." 
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Th«  StcniUs  amendment's  power  la  perhaps 
toon  peycbologioel  tban  re&l  but  It  U  tbe 
kind  of  wmrrare  In  whlcb  the  South  la  per- 
ucularly  adept.  With  the  aaaiatance  of  Sen- 
ator Riblcofl — who  correcUy  defined  the 
hypocrlay  of  the  North  but  In  the  proceaa 
became  an  unwitting  liberal  accomplice  to 
the  Southerner*"  itrategy  baaed  on  a  more 
cynical  reading  trf  the  country's  reluctance 
to  turn  away  from  hypocrisy — the  South- 
erners have  found  new  comrades  In  the 
struggle  against  the  federal  lerlathan. 

Though  we  can  only  speculate  as  to  what 
the  real  impact  of  the  SWnnls  amendment 
will  be  on  school  desegregation  Its  intent  is 
clearly  to  establish  freedom  ot  choice  as  a  na- 
tional policy  and  to  maintain  the  stattit  quo 
in  the  tchoola  of  the  South.  It  would  seem 
that  for  most  districts  thla  amendment  alone 
would  not  be  sufficient  to  thwart  compliance 
with  HEW's  requirements,  but  of  cotirse  the 
problem  la  that  this  amendment  haa  set  off 
A  obaln  of  eventa  so  that  It  la  not  a  single 
force  but  a  piece  of  the  larger  picture  of 
retrenchment   by    thla    administration. 

Advocates  of  the  Stennls  amendment  as- 
sert that  all  tbe  South  wants  U  "equality 
ot  treatment."  a  phrase  that  has  become  the 
new  sacred  talisman  of  Southern  politicians 
and  edltorlalUt*  replacing  the  more  tattered 
and  discredited  "aU  deUberate  speed."  The 
Southerners'  strategy  la  to  plead  for  "rea- 
sonable" and  •■fair"  treatment  and  to  depart 
from  the  kind  of  openly  raciat  rhetoric 
which  has  hlstorloally  been  associated  with 
the  South.  Here,  for  example.  Is  a  sample  of 
tbe  new  rhetoric,  carefully  couched  In  the 
same  kind  of  pious  wordmansblp  that  gave 
us  our  current  president: 

"We  have  Integrated  our  state,  and  we  are 
proud  of  It,  not  Just  because  It  Is  the  law, 
but  because  It  is  the  American  way.  We 
rmx>gnlzed  long  ago  that  segregation  was 
dead  forever,  that  Integration  is  the  law  of 
the  land.  We  have  Implemented  that  belief 
not  only  In  our  public  schools  and  In  our 
systems  of  higher  education  but  through- 
out every  aspect  of  life  In  our  sUte." 

That,  of  course,  is  Louisiana's  CJovemor 
McKelthen  speaking  through  a  full  page  ad 
In  The  New  York  Times  and  other  Northern 
newspapers.  He  goes  on  to  assert  that,  "We 
believe  in  civil  rights."  and  concludes  with 
the  plea  that  "AU  we  ask  Is  equal  treat- 
ment under  the  law:  all  we  expect  Is  full 
partnership  In  this  great  Union  of  ours." 
Tbe  intent  behind  such  language  Is  only 
slightly  removed  from  that  used  by  the 
citizens  of  Lamar.  South  Carolina,  juat  two 
weeks  prior  to  the  tragic  Incidents  of  March 
3.  It  recognizes  that  It  Is  no  longer  fashion- 
able for  Southerners  to  admit  that  they  are 
racists. 

ThU  rhetoric  U  gaining  new  allies  for  the 
Southerners.  The  allies  want.  Just  as  tbe 
South  wants,  to  make  freedom  of  choice  a 
national  policy  in  a  nation  where  *x>th  free- 
dom and  choice  have  been  anachronisms  for 
so  many  of  our  people. 

DK8IGK  Foa  cotnrvMtom 

Another  key  component  of  the  Stennls 
amendment  Is  the  effort  to  Wur  the  distinc- 
tion between  de  jure  and  ile  facto  segrega- 
tion. The  Southerners  have  chosen  an  op- 
portune moment  to  Initiate  such  a  strategy. 
As  the  urban  South  has  begun  to  be  con- 
ttonted  with  the  posslblUty  of  having  to 
achieve  meaningful  Integration  the  South- 
erners have  seised  upon  the  complexities  of 
such  a  task  to  point  out  that  there  Is  really 
no  difference  between  such  situations  in  tbe 
North  and  South.  This  strategy  has  been 
strengthened  by  a  convenient  nexus  with 
the  frustration  and  dlsliluslonment  of  citi- 
zens of  the  urban  North  who  have  fought 
tor  Integration  but  have  failed  to  dnd  any 
help  In  the  courts  becatise  of  the  de  facto- 
de  jure  distinction. 

But  In  the  South  at  Uaat  there  can  be  no 
qoastlon  that  tbe  segregated  school  systems 
of  urb*n  areas  are  deliberate  rather  than 
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fortuitous  and  that  they  are  tbe  result  of 
state  acUon.  The  South  Is  clearly  trying  to 
evade  Its  Constitutional  obligations  by  call- 
ing attention  to  the  Supreme  Court's  failure 
to  deal  with  the  problems  of  de  facto  segre- 
gatioD^  By  saying  that  the  Court  has  not 
done  its  job  and  that  urban  segregation  In 
the  North  and  the  South  are  essentially  the 
same,  the  South  removes  the  foous  of  at- 
tenuon  fram  Its  (allure  to  comply  with  the 
law  and  places  the  burden  for  the  lack  of 
progress  on  the  Court . 

A  similar  part  of  the  strategy  Is  for  the 
Southerners  to  gain  wide  dissemination  of 
their  deflnltlon  of  what  the  Court  has  said. 
Southern  congresmen  are  able  to  utilize  tbe 
public  forum  which  Is  constantly  available 
to  them  to  redeffne  or  to  distort  the  mean- 
ing of  the  law.  Such  a  forum  Is  obviously 
not  available  to  the  Courts  and  they  must 
rely  on  the  opportunities  provided  by  In- 
dividual cases  to  explain  and  to  clarify. 
Even  then,  the  Court  makes  the  news  for 
only  a  day  while  tbe  politicians  can  make 
It  every  day.  The  Southerners  have  been 
nlt-plcklng  at  the  language  of  the  courts  for 
nearly  two  decades.  Interpreting  Judicial 
dlctums  In  their  own  way.  and  causing  pub- 
lic misunderstanding  and  confusion  so  as 
to  make  the  implementation  of  the  court's 
orders  more  difficult.  Congressman  Albert 
Watson  used  these  tactics  in  Lamar  juat  a 
week  before  the  tragic  Incident.  The  nation 
witnessed  the  result. 

Because  the  Southerners  believe  that  the 
Court  has  not  detailed  what  constitutes  a 
tinltary  school  system  they  declare  that 
they  don't  know  what  Is  required  of  a 
school  dlstrtot.  Tet,  I  believe  that  if  the 
Court  provides  a  detaUed  roadmap  for 
achieving  a  unitary  system  the  South  will 
be  the  first  to  cry  that  the  Court  has  over- 
stepped the  boundaries  of  judicial  propriety. 
The  South  knows  full  well  the  Constitution- 
al requlremenu  for  disestablishing  a  dual 
school  system  and  the  plea  for  a  satisfactory 
definition  of  a  unitary  system  is  nothing 
more  than  a  spurious  Issue  designed  to  pro- 
duce more  evasion  and  delay. 

LaaxsLATiTB  MANXtnrcas 
Another  part  of  the  Southerners'  strategy 
has  taken  the  form  of  a  kind  of  neo-lnter- 
poaltlon.  Mi—ing  Is  some  of  the  strident 
rhetoric  of  the  late  fifties  but  the  purpose 
of  the  laws  Is  much  the  same.  The  laws  are 
designed  to  do  one  of  three  things;  (1) 
They  will  have  little  effect  at  tbe  sUte  level 
but  they  buttress  the  "equality  of  treat- 
ment" argument.  (3)  They  provide  some  dis- 
tricts with  a  convenient  excuse  to  seek  delay 
for  another  year,  and  (3)  They  luidercut 
those  districts  which  might  be  moving  to- 
wards establishing  a  unitary  system. 

The  most  popular  approach  towards  shor- 
ing up  the  "equality  of  treatment"  argument 
U  for  a  sUte  leglslattire  to  adopt  almost 
verbatim  the  New  York  State  law  which 
provides  that : 

"No  student  shall  be  assigned  or  com- 
pelled to  attend  any  school  on  account  of 
race,  creed,  color  or  national  origin,  or  for 
the  purpose  of  achieving  equality  of  attend- 
ance or  Increased  attendance  or  reduced  at- 
tendance at  any  school,  of  persons  of  one  or 
more  particular  races,  creeds,  colors,  or  na- 
tional orlglna." 

The  ploy  la  to  adopt  New  York's  law  and 
then  declare,  as  Oovemor  McKelthen  has 
done  In  his  full  page  ads,  "That  Is  the  law  In 
New  York;  It  Is  now  also  the  law  of  Louisiana. 
We  ask  no  special  treatment:  we  demand  no 
concessions.  But  we  do  seek,  and  expect  to 
be  treated  as  any  other  state  In  the  nation." 
Louisiana  and  Alabama  passed  the  law  In 
special  legislative  sessions  and  South  Caro- 
lina. Georgia,  and  Mississippi  passed  It  in 
regular  session.  The  Georgia  assistant  attor- 
ney general  said  that  the  law  means  trans- 
ferring studenu  or  teachers  to  achieve  In- 
tegration is  Illegal  as  is  the  busing  of  stu- 
dents, the  pairing  of  schools,  and  the  Chang- 
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Ing  of  school  districts  or  zones  for  the  same 
purpose.  However,  a  federal  district  court 
judge  has  ruled  that  the  Georgia  law  Is  un- 
constitutional. But  In  Mobile.  Alabama,  the 
school  board  delayed  Implementing  a  U.8. 
District  Court  desegregation  order  on  the 
grounds  that  the  Alabama  law  makes  It  Ille- 
gal to  force  any  student  to  attend  any  school 
against  his  wishes  or  against  the  wishes  of 
his  parents  or  guardians.  As  the  school  board 
attorney  said,  "There  may  be  some  question 
as  to  the  constitutionality  of  that  law,  but 
in  my  view,  until  it  has  been  challenged  and 
tested  and  declared  unconstitutional.  It  is 
vaUd— it  U  the  law."  This  U  a  posture  rem- 
iniscent of  massive  resistance  and  it  is  one 
which  draws  on  the  lethargy  of  the  judicial 
process  to  seek  further  delay. 

Tennessee  and  North  Carolina  have  passed 
antl-buslng  laws  which  deny  tbe  use  of  state 
school  buses  for  desegregation  plans  which 
will  achieve  a  racial  balance.  Governor  Mc- 
Kelthen has  suggested  that  in  the  May  ses- 
sion of  the  legislature  he  will  veto  any  legis- 
lation that  allocates  funds  to  school  districts 
where  busing  Is  being  used  to  achieve  racial 
balance.  While  we  hear  a  lot  about  local  con- 
trol of  education  la  the  South  some  legU- 
latures  and  state  political  leaders  are  obvi- 
ously taking  steps  to  prevent  local  districts 
from  utilizing  busing  for  desegregation  even 
though  the  districts  themselves  might  have 
determined  that  this  method  is  the  most  ap- 
propriate for  establishing  a  unitary  system. 

CO-OPTING    ADMINISTATTVX    KACHLNKST 

As  always  the  Southerners'  strategy  U  to 
master  and  then  manipulate  the  admini- 
strative machinery  for  the  enforcement  of 
the  law.  Soon  after  the  creaUon  of  HEW's 
Office  of  Civil  Rights  the  southern  politicians 
and  school  officials  figured  out  the  weak- 
ness of  that  office's  administrative  enforce- 
ment procedure,  and  the  advent  of  the  Nixon 
administration  made  those  procedures  more 
vulnerable  to  political  influence.  In  Colum- 
bia, South  Carolina,  the  school  district  has 
been  involved  In  the  HEW  compliance  pro- 
cedure for  nearly  three  years  and  during  that 
time  It  has  continued  to  operate  under  a 
freedom  of  choice  plan.  Now  the  school  dis- 
trict is  appeaMng  its  case  directly  to  Secre- 
tary Finch  who  has  been  counseled  In  this 
Instance  by  Senator  Strom  Thurmond  and 
Representative  Albert  Watson.  Finch  has 
said  that.  "I  am  sure  that  an  appropriate 
settlement  can  be  developed  in  the  near  fu- 
ture." The  school  district  is  proceeding  to 
implement  Its  freedom  of  choice  plan  for 
yet  another  year  In  anticipation  that  Finch 
will  either  overrule  the  HEW  Reviewing  Au- 
thority's decision  against  the  school  district 
or  that  he  will  negotiate  a  plan  with  the 
district  that  will  require  only  nominal  ad- 
justments in  the  freedom  of  choice  procedure. 

HXLT   rOB   THE    SOTrrHZKN    STKATKOT 

Finally,  tbe  Southerners'  strategy  is  being 
facilitated  by  those  blacks  who  are  quick  to 
cite  the  need  for  "bl-raclallsm"'  and  who 
point  out  that  integration  has  become  "the 
end  Instead  of  the  means."  While  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  such  a  coallUon  Is  Intentional,  the 
effect  U  nevertheless  to  give  hope  and  credi- 
bility to  all  of  tbe  purveyors  of  resistance 
whose  calls  for  "fair  treatment"  and  so- 
called  "rational"  approaches  are  rooted  In 
the  humus  of  racism  and  beliefs  in  black 
Inferiority. 

Perhaps  we  would  do  well  to  remember 
tbat  white  control  comes  In  many  colors  and 
to  reflect  on  those  districts  In  the  South 
which  are  run  by  whites  but  which  have 
nevertheleaa  offered  neither  quality  education 
nor  meaningful  control  for  the  mass  of 
their  white  constituents. 

So  In  spite  of  the  cries  that  we  "get  back 
to  odueatlon,"  the  Southern  strategists  un- 
derstand that  when  we  abandon  the  struggle 
to  fulfill  the  obligations  of  tbe  law  we  will 
have  merely  participated  In  the  erosion  of 
Constitutional  guarantees.  We  will  have 
•tripped  the  statute  books  and  the  judicial 
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precedenu  of  a  body  of  law  that  has  been 
laboriously  developed  over  the  past  fifteen 
years.  In  truth,  we  won't  return  to  the  busi- 
ness of  education  because  we  have  never 
seriously  been  about  that  business.  The 
Southerners  understand  these  things.  They 
also  understand  that  the  verbal  gymnastics 
of  highly  placed  lieutenants  and  the  forth- 
coming "clarifications"  by  the  mediocre  c<xn- 
mander  are  only  deceptions  which  seek  to 
avoid  embarrassment  rather  than  to  promote 
justice. 

Isolated  and  alone  the  Southerners' 
strategy  cannot  succeed,  but  what  brings  us 
here  today  is  the  specter  that  the  South- 
erners are  no  longer  alone.  This  administra- 
tion has  seen  to  that. 
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the  larger  cities  as  these  families  are 
forced  to  move  to  areas  of  greater  po- 
tential employment. 

Those  of  us  representing  districts 
which  have  a  large  number  of  rural  and 
small  town  residents  are  concerned 
about  the  life  of  those  people  and  the 
life  of  the  communities.  Those  of  you 
who  represent  metropolitan  districts 
should  be  equally  concerned  as  you  seek 
solutions  to  growing  pressures  in  your 
districts  which  come,  in  part,  from  living 
condition  problems  and  low-profit  situa- 
tions in  our  small  towns  and  on  the  farm. 
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HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Wednesdav,  April  IS.  1970 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  to  restore  the  in- 
vestment tax  credit  of  up  to  $20,000  an- 
nually for  farmers  and  other  small 
businessmen  for  equipment  acquired 
after  December  31,  1969.  It  seems  to  me 
that  April  15,  the  Income  tax  deadline,  is 
an  especially  appropriate  day  for  intro- 
duction of  this  bill.  The  investment  tax 
credit  is  not  and  cannot  be  construed  to 
be  a  subsi(^.  Rather  it  is  an  economic 
shot  in  the  arm  which  will  stimulate 
economic  twitlvity  in  an  area  where  It  is 
particularly  needed — the  rural  sections 
of  our  country.  Farmers,  and  their  busi- 
ness counterparts  in  the  rural  com- 
munity, especially  in  the  cash  grain  areas 
of  our  Nation,  badly  needed  this  kind  of 

The  life  blood  of  our  Nation  and  the 
solution  to  a  major  problem  in  our  cities 
lies  in  a  healthy,  vibrant,  and  prosper- 
ous rural  American  economy.  Many  of 
the  problems  of  the  cities  can  be  traced 
to  farmers  and  other  businessmen  in 
rural  communities  forced  to  move  to  the 
larger  cities  to  seek  employment. 

When  Congress  passed  the  Tax  Re- 
form Act  a  year  ago  I  was  concerned 
that  many  farmers  and  the  small  busi- 
nessmen who  serve  them  would  suffer 
severe  losses  because  the  act,  as  ap- 
proved, did  not  include  the  Senate 
amendment  in  exempting  investments 
of  up  to  $20,000  in  eligible  property  from 
the  investment  credit  repeal. 

The  bill  I  Introduce  today  provides  op- 
portunity for  farmers  to  improve  and 
modernize  their  equipment  to  meet  the 
challenges  of  an  ever-changing  and 
more  competitive  agricultural  economy. 
One  of  the  best  ways  to  maintain  and 
improve  the  quality  of  life  in  the  country 
Is  to  give  farmers  a  chance  to  improve 
their  equipment,  thereby  making  the 
necessary  long  hours  of  hard  work  on  the 
farm  more  appealing  to  the  farmer  and 
his  family. 

As  ftumers  reduce  their  purchases  of 
machinery  and  equipment,  which  they 
have  done  in  sizable  proportions  this 
year,  many  small  town  businesses  will  be 
forced  to  close  their  doors.  This  situa- 
tion can  compoimd  itself  resulting  in  un- 
employment in  the  rural  sections  of  the 
Nation,  placing  an  even  greater  strain  on 
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HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

or  icASSACHtJsrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  15.  1970 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  should  like  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  Members  of  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  an  article  that 
appeared  in  the  Boston  Svmday  Globe, 
entitled  "Unemployment  Now  Nixon's 
No.  1  Problem."  Also  I  think  it  quite 
timely  to  indude  for  the  Record  at  this 
time,  an  editorial  that  appeared  in  the 
Tuesday  morning  Boston  Olobe,  "Much 
Unemployment  Is  Hidden."  This  editorial 
comments  on  the  legislation — ^H.R. 
11620 — filed  by  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  the  State  of  Michigan,  the 
Honorable  Jahks  O.  O'Haba. 
Ukkmplotmbnt  Now  Nixon's  No.  1  Problxm 
(By  Thomas  Ollphant) 

Now  that  the  Nlxon  Administration  and 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  have  joined 
forces  to  push  the  unemployment  rate  from 
3.3  percent  of  the  labor  force  in  January  of 
1960  to  4.4  percent  last  month,  the  ques- 
tion arises — what  are  they  going  to  do  about 
it? 

The  answer  Is  that  they  are  going  to  do  all 
they  can,  for  all  the  obvious  reasons,  tbe 
most  obvious  of  whlcb  is  that  this  Fall's 
Congressional  elections  are  only  seven  months 
away. 

Unfortunately,  the  weapons  known  to  be 
In  the  government's  arsenal  are  likely  to  be 
anything  but  effective,  for  three  main  rea- 
sons. 

First  of  all,  genuine  concern  within  the 
administration  about  the  downturn  in  the 
economy  generally  and  the  rise  In  unemploy- 
ment in  particular,  has  come  very  late  In  the 
game. 

Given  the  lag  of  at  least  six  months  be- 
tween a  change  In  monetary  policy  and  the 
actual  Impact  of  the  change  on  the  economy, 
the  effects  of  the  Federal  Reserve's  extremely 
tight  policies  during  all  of  1969  and  perhaps 
as  much  as  the  first  two  months  of  1970  are 
apt  to  be  with  us  until  well  Into  the  Sum- 
mer, 

Secondly,  any  actions  to  spur  economic 
activity — such  as  a  partial  lifting  of  the 
freeze  on  Federally  aided  construction  proj- 
ects or  a  less  restrictive  Federal  Reserve 
policy — are  almost  certain  to  be  both  tenta- 
tive and  minor,  given  the  fact  that  Inflation 
has  shown  little  sign  of  abating. 

Finally,  the  Nlxon  administration  con- 
tlnuea.  as  its  two  predecessors  did,  to  make 
the  fundamental  error  of  viewing  unemploy- 
ment and  Its  more  complicated  comi>anlon, 
tinderemployment,  as  essentially  transitional 
problems  that  can  be  solved  by  marshalling 
the  resources  of  the  allegedly  all-powerfiU 
"private  sector"  and  by  making  the  preient 
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hodge-podge  of  bureaucratic  arrangements, 
called  manixtwer  programs,  more  rational. 

Tbe  simple  truth  Is  that  unemployment 
and  underemployment  have  been  major 
problems  In  this  country  since  the  mid- 
1960s.  The  only  "progress"  In  combating  It 
came  between  1965  and  1969  as  a  direct 
result  of  the  huge  Increase  In  the  Defense 
Department's  budget  as  a  whole  and  In 
spending  for  the  Vietnam  War  in  particular. 
In  fact,  the  reduction  In  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  during  this  period  was  accom- 
panied by  an  inflation  so  severe  that  the 
average  weekly  ecunlngs  of  manufacturing 
workers  after  taxes  and  higher  prices  actu- 
ally declined  In  real  terms. 

"The  essence  of  the  matter,"  Dr.  Charles 
C.  Killings  worth,  a  manpower  economist  at 
Michigan  State  University,  told  a  House 
subcommittee  last  month,  'is  that  we  never 
really  solved  our  chronic  problem  of  exces- 
sive unemployment,  which  was  painfully 
apparent  In  tbe  late  1950s  and  the  first  half 
of  the  19608. 

"We  simply  masked  part  of  It,  temporarily 
deferred  another  part,  and  Ignored  the  rest 
of  it.  The  mask  is  now  slipping,  and  the 
deferment  Is  beginning  to  run  out,  and  the 
Ignored  aspect  of  unemployment  has  wors- 
ened." 

This  mask  that  Dr.  KlUlngsworth  speaks 
about  is  chiefly  reflected  in  the  excessive 
attention  paid  to  the  "Official"  tmemploy- 
ment  rate. 

"On  the  one  hand,"  notes  Rep.  William 
A.  Stelger  (R-Wis.),  who  is  the  author  of 
one  of  three  manpower  bills  now  being  con- 
sidered by  the  Congress,  "That  figure  in- 
cludes well  trained  workers  who  suffer 
imemployment  only  briefly,  as  well  as  sec- 
ondary workers  In  families  with  good  In- 
come. 

"On  the  other  band.  It  excludes  those 
who  are  under-employed  and  need  training 
to  raise  their  earnings  above  the  poverty 
leveL" 

A  much  better  Index  Is  something  tbe 
Labor  Department  calls  "sub-employment", 
which  Includes  those  who  have  been  with- 
out a  job  for  more  than  15  weeks  and  those 
who  earn  less  than  $300  for  a  full  year's 
work. 

In  1966,  the  last  time  the  agency  looked 
at  this  problem,  9.1  mllllan  pei«ons.  or 
roughly  10  percent  of  the  labor  force,  were 
classlfled  as  sub-employed.  What's  more,  a 
survey  of  10  urban  ghettoes  revealed  a  rate 
of  34  percent. 

Looked  at  another  way,  a  government 
manpower  task  force  recently  estimated  that 
there  are  about  11  million  poor  people  In 
the  country  for  whom  better  jobs  would  be 
a  possible  solution  to  their  lack  of  money. 
Some  7  million  of  them,  however,  were 
judged  to  be  without  the  education  or  akllls 
necessary  to  compete  In  today's  job  market. 
These  numbers  stand  In  sharp  contrast  to 
tbe  one  million  persons,  not  all  of  them  dis- 
advantaged, who  have  participated  In  Labor 
Dejiartment  programs  under  tbe  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  since  1962. 

Even  If  you  add  those  who  have  been 
helped  by  the  government-Industry  program 
to  hire  the  hard  core  unemployed,  or  tbe 
project  to  train  welfare  recipients  for  Jobs, 
the  figure  would  not  rise  by  more  than 
500.000. 

Meanwhile,  more  and  more  people  enter 
the  labor  force  each  year.  By  1980,  the  total 
Is  expected  to  hit  100  million  as  ag^nst  about 
85  million  today,  with  some  40  million 
young  people  entering  the  job  market  dur- 
ing the  decade. 

In  the  face  of  these  immense  problems,  the 
administration's  actions  since  the  unem- 
ployment rate  went  over  four  percent  In 
February  seem  puny. 

So  far,  the  Prealdsnt  baa  tned  about  $IA 
billion  In  frozen  Federal  construction  funds 
to  be  spent  over  the  next  16  months,  in- 
duced his  friend.  Dr.  Arthur  F.  Burns,  to  lead 
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a  modMt  retreat  on  the  monetary  front,  and 
demonstrated  somewhat  less  concern  over 
a  balanced  budget  for  fiscal  1971  In  his  han- 
dling of  such  matters  as  the  pay  raise  for 
government  workers. 

Theee  actions  are  scarcely  likely  to  stem 
the  rtse  In  the  official  unemployment  rate, 
and  they  most  certainly  will  have  no  helpful 
effects  on  the  problems  of  the  poor. 

For  the  disadvantaged.  Mr.  Nixon  urges 
that  several  manpower  programs  be  con- 
solidated and  turned  over  to  the  states  and 
cities  In  the  interest  of  efficiency,  and  con- 
tinues to  rely  on  the  JOBS  program  to  get 
Industry  to  hire  the  hard  core  unemployed 
In  the  fac«  of  sluggish  business  conditions. 


Much  UMXMn^TitXNT  Is 

Olobe  staffer  Tbotnas  OUphant  has  dis- 
closed m  Sunday's  Globe  that  current  fig- 
ures showing  4.4  percent  of  unemployment  In 
the  midst  of  a  still  uncontrolled  Inflation 
do  not  half  tell  the  story. 

Mr.  OUphant  makes  the  point  that  not 
since  196C  has  the  Labor  Department  counted 
subemployed  whoae  total  earnings  are  leas 
than  $300  a  year.  With  them  counted  In.  the 
correct  number  of  unemployed  Is  9  1  mllUon 
or  roughly  10  percent  of  the  labor  force  na- 
tionally. 34  percent  in  the  ghettoes. 

Mr.  Nixon's  answer  to  this  has  been  to  un- 
freese  about  tl  5  billion  In  Federal  construc- 
tion funds  to  be  spent  over  the  next  15 
months  and  to  induce  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  to  make  a  modest  retreat  on  the  mone- 
tary front.  But  these  moves  so  far  have  been 
as  ineffective  as  has  been  his  urging  that 
cities  and  states,  already  strapped,  get  the 
Federal  government  off  the  hook  by  financing 
their  own  Job  training  programs,  without  re- 
gard to  the  Jobs  that  are  not  there.  He  also 
relies  on  business  and  industry  (what  he  in- 
variably refers  to  as  "the  private  sector")  to 
take  up  the  slack  by  hiring  the  hardcore  tin- 
employed  when  business  and  industry  are 
themselves  going  through  a  sluggish  period. 

So  what  then?  Mr.  OUphant  has  noted  that 
a  workable  bUl  (HJ».  11830),  sponsored  by 
R«p.  James  O.  O'Hara  (D-Mlch.)  and  co- 
sponsored  by  18  others  including  Rep.  James 
A.  Burke  (D-Mass.)  Is  now  under  considera- 
tion by  the  Bouse  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  It  would  not  only  train  the  un- 
skilled but  provide  jobs  for  them  after  they 
had  been  trained,  jobs  tbst  need  doing- 
hospital  help  below  the  level  of  doctor,  for 
example,  school  help  below  the  level  of  teach- 
er, other  help  below  the  level  of  expert.  It 
would  establish  as  government  poUcy  the 
right  ot  every  man  to  a  job  paying  a  Uvlng 
wage,  ensuring  the  circulation  of  dollars  and 
assuring  "the  optimum  use  of  our  most 
valuable  natural  resource.  th«  bands  and 
brains  of  the  American  people." 

The  administration  could  do  worse  than 
to  get  behind  this  bill.  The  blUions  wasted 
In  Vietnam  would  more  than  finance  it.  And 
Philip  Stem,  in  Monday's  Globe,  has  shown 
,how  another  tao  billion  at  least  could  be 
picked  up  by  closing  still  gaping  holes  In  the 
Internal  revenue  law.  But  however  It  were 
financed,  its  cost  would  be  negligible  com- 
pared to  the  possible  ruin  of  American  cities 
which  widespread  dissatisfaction  of  millions 
oX  Americans  invites. 


PREJUDICE  AGAINST  WOMQY 


HON.  MARTHA  W.  GRIFFITHS 

or   ICICHJOAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBB 

Wednesday.  April  IS,  1970 

lira.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 

America's  best  known  and  certainly  wit- 
tiest economist.  Mr.  Paul  A.  Samuelson, 
wrote  oa  the  subject  of  prejudice  against 
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women — certainly,  not  a  laughing  mat- 
ter. The  article  which  appeared  in  the 
March  23,  1970,  issue  of  Newsweek  fol- 
lows: 

PaCI.    a.    SjHtVKLaOtf    ON    PUJOTICS 

As  Mayor  La  Ouardla  ones  said  after  a 
gaffe,  "When  I  make  a  mistake  it's  a  beaut." 
I  know  what  he  meant.  In  the  course  of  a 
recent  Intsrvlew  for  The  New  York  Times  I 
made  some  derogatory  remarks  about  the 
caUber  of  studenU  at  Sweet  Briar. 

If  I  sinned,  I  have  been  made  to  pay  for 
It.  My  mall  has  been  fuU  of  denunclattvy 
letters  from  female  liberatlonlsts  who  are 
tmder  no  vow  to  be  ladylike.  What  hurts 
more  though  are  the  well-merited  re- 
proaches from  Sweet  Briar,  which  happens  to 
have  a  strong  offering  in  economics  and 
rightly  resents  being  characterised  as  a  friv- 
olous finishing  school. 

I  wish  I  could  say  that  I  was  misquoted. 
But  even  though  I  was  woefully  Ignorant 
about  Sweet  Briar  and  used  Its  name  as  a 
surrogate  for  any  girl's  school,  that  did  not 
keep  me  from  opening  my  big  mouth  and 
slurring  Its  good  name. 

So  mea  culpa.  There  is  nought  to  do  but 
make  bumble  apology,  both  to  the  institu- 
tion in  particular  and  to  the  feminine  sex 
In  general. 

IM   JOCO   NON   vniTAS 

The  Incident,  however,  has  set  me  to  pon- 
dering. Preud  claimed  that  much  is  revealed 
by  the  Jests  we  make,  and  I  must  ask  myself 
why,  In  an  unguarded  moment,  I  found  my- 
self expressing  a  stereotype  concerning  the 
Implied  Inferiority  of  women.  Since  I  am  an 
economist,  that  naturally  raises  the  ques- 
tion of  why  women  have  an  economic  status 
so  unfavorable  relative  to  that  of  men. 

That  they  do  have  such  an  inferior  status 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  On  the  occasion  that 
my  wife's  class  at  Radcliffe  celebrated  Its 
25th  anniversary,  I  was  able  to  examine  the 
range  of  their  Incctnes  and  to  compare  them 
with  the  distribution  of  the  same  class  at 
Harvard.  Although  I  am  an  experienced  man 
of  the  world,  I  must  confess  to  shock  when  I 
saw  the  cold  numbers  before  me.  The  top 
women's  salaries  UteraUy  ended  about  where 
the  bottom  men's  began. 

I  know  you  will  say  that  many  college 
women  become  wives  and  mothers.  That  you 
must  not  compare  part-time  earnings  with 
those  from  full-time  work.  That  one  must 
allow  for  the  fact  that  many  women  return 
to  the  labor  market  after  a  hiatus  of  many 
years  spent  In  the  home,  and  that  their  loss 
of  momentum  explains  their  pauper-Uks 
wages. 

But  I  reply  that  these  explanations  will 
not  wash.  A  class  at  Radcliffe  has  long  been. 
If  anything,  even  more  select  In  such  qual- 
ities as  IQ  and  erudition  than  the  contem- 
poraneous class  at  Harvard.  And  many  Rad- 
cUffe  graduates  have  pursued  full-time  ca- 
reers. Why  then  do  they  turn  out  to  have  the 
Incomes  of  librarians  and  of  teachers  rather 
than  the  Incomes  of  corporation  lawyers. 
NxwswxEK  editors,  and  machine-tool  sales- 
men? 

Confronted  with  these  undoubted  facts, 
a  defender  of  the  sutus  quo  will  say.  "Wom- 
en get  less  because  they  are  worth  less." 
In  its  usual  formulation  this  becomes  little 
more  than  a  tautology,  deserving  of  the  same 
reply  that  Hemingway  gave  to  F  Scott  Fitz- 
gerald's remark,  "The  rich  are  different  from 
us."  "Tee."  said  Hemingway,  "they  have  more 
money."  (And  exactly  this  reply  is  warranted 
to  the  assertion  that  the  poor  are  different; 
experiments  with  the  negative  Income  tax  In 
New  Jersey  show  that  the  poor  differ  pri- 
marily m  the  fact  that  they  are  under  the 
BlbUcal  curse  of  poverty,  and  In  not  much 
else.) 

Somebody  has  written  an  essay  with  the 
fascinating  title:  "The  Student  as  Nigger." 
It  makes  the  point  that  students  are  men 
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with  boys'  Incomes,  who  are  expected  to  re- 
move their  hats  and  shuffle  their  feet  In  the 
presence  of  their  superiors  (If  not  their 
betters). 

A  woman  would  understand  that  essay. 
How  many  of  them  have  climbed  the  execu- 
tive ladder  up  to  the  rung  marked  assistant 
vice  president  only  to  be  barred,  Moses-Uke, 
from  ths  Promised  Land? 

UDEMPnON 

Tokenism  has  begtm  to  rear  Is  head.  One 
or  two  blacks  or  females  or  French -Cana- 
dians look  good  on  the  organization  chart. 
But  do  not  knock  it.  Tokenism  ia  the  tribute 
that  bigotry  pays  to  conscience.  If  you  feign 
a  virtue,  you  may  end  up  having  It. 

But  I  digress  to  philosophy  from  my  task 
as  an  economist.  What  would  be  the  effects 
of  wiping  out,  or  say  for  the  sake  of  the  ar- 
gument, halving  the  earnings  and  produc- 
tivity differentials  between  men  and  women? 

Will  the  extra  affiuence  of  women  have  to 
come  at  the  expense  of  the  siuplus  value 
earned  by  men?  Economics  suggests  that  the 
removal  of  discriminations  will  pay  Its  own 
way,  adding  to  GNP  about  what  it  costs. 


PUSHERS  OP  WORSE  THAN  "POT" 


HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

or    KIMNXSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAHVES 

Wednesday,  April  15,  1970 

Mr.  NEI;BEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Alan  C. 
Mcintosh,  former  publisher  of  the  Rock 
County  Star-Herald,  has  a  reputation 
as  one  of  America's  finest  rural  journal- 
ists. One  of  his  editorials.  "A  Tired 
American  Gets  Angry,"  not  only  won  a 
Freedom  Foundation  Award,  it  went  on 
to  become  one  of  the  most  widely  re- 
printed editorials  of  our  time. 

In  ills  present  capacity  of  contributing 
editor  of  the  Star-Herald  in  Luveme. 
Minn.,  Mr.  Mcintosh  continues  to  provide 
a  depth  and  Insight  for  his  readers  that 
is.  indeed,  rare.  I  am  pleased  to  insert 
in  the  Congressional  Rbcoro  one  of  Mr. 
Mcintosh's  most  recent  commentaries, 
which  appeared  In  the  April  2  issue  of 
the  Star-Herald: 

PusHKBs  or  Woaax  Than  Just  "Pot" 

We  hear  a  lot  of  talk  about  "pushers"  and 
how  the  penalties  for  marijuana  users  should 
be  lightened  and  toughened  on  those  who 
peddle  insidious  drugs. 

There  are  pushers  .  .  .  and  pushers  .  .  . 
and  not  all  of  them  are  peddling  "pot"  and 
hard  drugs.  There  are  "pushers"  who  are 
peddling  propaganda  whose  ultimate  end  is 
the  destruction  of  America. 

To  take  over  and  destroy  America  certain 
things  have  to  be  done.  Among  them  are: 

1.  Destroy  the  family  as  the  cornerstone 
of  America. 

2.  Destroy  the  church  and  all  It  stands  for. 

3.  Destroy  law  and  order  for  200  million 
Americans  .  .  .  the  thin  blue  line  of  law  that 
stands  between  us  and  anarchy. 

The  "pushers"  for  the  enemies  of  America 
have  done  their  Insidious  work  far  too  well. 

We  have  "pushers"  peddling  tilth  and 
pornography  at  us  on  a  round-the-clock 
basis.  .  .  in  ovir  so-called  contemporary  "Ut- 
erature"  .  .  .  from  the  moving  picture  screen, 
the  stage,  in  mores  and  morals.  The  Idea  Is 
being  constantly  "pushed"  at  otir  young  peo- 
ple that  man's  chief  aim  In  life  is  personal. 
Instant  pleasure  and  gratification  of  all 
htmgers. 

The  pushers  preach  that  decency  In  the 
traditional  sense  of  the  word  Is  old  hat  .  .  . 
and   only   for   90- year-old   squares   In   rest 
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homes  .  .  .  that  "normalcy"  Is  stispect  and 
perversion  Is  normal. 

Too  many  churches  have  become  arsenals, 
not  Just  for  the  bombs  and  weapons  of  the 
Black  Panthers  or  the  Blackstone  Rangers, 
but  for  strange  ideologies. 

We  have  pushers  preaching  strange  gospels 
.  .  .  among  them  the  freakish  propaganda 
that  It  Is  heroic  to  rebel  .  .  .  that  It  Is  noble 
to  rebel  against  one's  parents. 

We  hear  less  and  less  about  a  man  caUed 
Jesus  and  more  and  more  about  strange 
concepts  of  religion. 

We  have  too  many  pushers  who  prattle  a 
pseudosclentlflc  jargon  as  they  tinker  with 
that  most  delicate  mystery  In  aU  the  uni- 
verse— the  human  mind  .  .  .  something  far 
too  precious  to  be  ministered  to  by  the 
amateur  or  the  Saturday  dllsttsuite.  Sensitiv- 
ity Is  not  the  property  of  the  young  nor  was 
it  invented  in  the  last  decade. 

We  have  pushers  who  have  constantly 
preached  the  idea  to  us  that  this  yotulger 
generation  is  the  "smartest  ever"  .  .  .  that 
the  stinking  body-odored  mop-haired  brigade 
with  their  non-negotiable  demands  really  are 
Sir  Oalahads  in  disguise. 

There's  no  reason  for  our  generation  to 
have  an  Inferiority  complex  and  hide  our 
heads  In  shame.  Ours  Is  the  generation  that 
licked  polio  and  Is  on  the  verge  of  a  break- 
through on  cancer.  Ours  Is  the  generation 
that  went  to  the  moon  .  .  .  and  It  wasn't 
done  by  the  devotees  of  that  weird  belief 
that  there  Is  virtue  in  a  "pass-fail"  system 
of  measuring  scholastic  achievement. 

Ours  Is  the  generation  that  made  America 
the  most  affluent  country  in  the  world  .  .  . 
the  nation  that  has  dared  to  open  its  gates  to 
hundreds  of  tbouseinds  fleeing  tyranny  and 
seeking  opportunity  .  .  .  and  still  does.  This 
is  the  generation  that  dared  to  desegregate 
Its  schools  .  .  .  the  nation  that  Is  presiding 
over  the  greatest  social  and  economic  revolu- 
tion in  world  history. 

If  we  must  plead  guilty  to  something  then 
we  oldsters  should  hang  our  heads  and  plead 
guilty  to  over-loving  our  children  ...  of 
listening  to  those  like  John  Dewey  and  his 
Ilk  and  we  gave  them  over-permissiveness. 
We  let  the  pushers  In  the  pulpits  and  the 
classrooms  "con"  us  Into  believing  that  dis- 
cipline was  strictly  for  the  birds. 

The  ptisbers  did  sell  us  a  bill  of  goods  and 
we  are  now  reaping  the  whirlwind  of  medioc- 
rity ...  the  evil  dividends  of  the  "Dick- 
Jane"  era  of  textbook  peeudo  learning. 

llils  Is  not  the  smartest  generation  ever 
...  if  you  believe  In  the  findings  of  Prof. 
Sir  Cyril  Burt,  who  reveals  how  shabby  oui 
achievements  have  been. 

Our  responsibility  now  Is  not  to  continue 
our  past  mistakes  .  .  .  the  younger  generation 
may  not  be  any  smarter  .  .  .  our  responsi- 
bility today  Is  to  come  up  with  an  education 
system  that  doesn't  make  our  youth  any 
dumber. 


There  are  a  lot  of  "pushers"  In  America 
today  .  .  .  and  not  all  of  them  are  pushing 
drugs  .  .  .  they  are  peddling  doctrines  far 
more  deadly  .  .  .  Ideologies  that  threaten 
the  survival  of  a  great  nation. 


U.S.  IMAGE  DESCRIBED  AS 
VARYING 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or  cAuroxNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  IS,  1970 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week,  former  Director  of  the  U.S.  In- 
formation Agency  Leonard  H.  Marks, 
delivered  a  significant  talk  to  the  'World 
Affairs  Council  in  San  Diego,  emphasiz- 
ing the  Importance  of  communication 
between  the  United  States  and  Com- 
munist China. 

Mr.  Marks  stressed  that  our  country 
establish  lines  of  communication  with 
the  800  million  inhabitants  on  the  Chi- 
nese mainland,  and  outlined  a  program 
for  this  effort. 

As  a  former  Director  of  the  n.S.  In- 
formation Agency  and  as  an  expert  in 
the  field  of  communications  for  more 
than  20  years.  Mr.  Marks  speaks  with 
great  knowledge  and  experience. 

The  World  Affairs  Council,  which 
sponsored  this  presentation,  is  composed 
of  leading  citizens  of  San  Diego,  many 
of  whom  have  had  extensive  experience 
in  world  affairs,  particularly  in  military 
activities,  "nils  organization  is  perform- 
ing a  vital  task  in  bringing  to  San  Diego 
important  speakers  familiar  with  the 
current  scene.  Among  other  speakers 
during  the  current  session  have  been 
William  Foster,  former  Director  of  the 
U.S.  Disarmament  Agency,  and  several 
ambassadors  from  foreign  countries.  The 
next  meeting  will  feature  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  Alex  U.  Johnson. 

A  summary  of  Mr.  Marks'  remarks  was 
Included  in  the  San  Diego  Union  on 
March  25, 1970,  a  copy  of  which  I  Include 
in  the  Record  : 

U.S.  IMAOX  DEScaiBxo  AS  VASmfo 
(By  Eston  McMahon) 

Leonard  H.  Marks,  former  director  of  the 
United  States  Information  Agency,  said  last 
night  that  there  Is  no  such  thing  as  an 
American  Image  throughout  the  world. 

Marks  was  the  guest  speaker  at  a  dinner 


meeting  of  the  San  Diego  World  Affairs  Cotm- 
cll  In  the  Mission  Room  of  the  Bahla  Hotel. 
Mission  Bay. 

Instead  of  the  Image,  he  said,  "It's  a  ques- 
tion rather  of  what  people  think  of  the 
United  States  in  a  particular  country  at  a 
particular  time." 

Elaborating  on  what  the  people  of  other 
nations  think  of  the  United  States.  Marks 
said: 

"For  example,  when  we  landed  men  on  the 
moon  we  had  an  Image — justifiably— of  a 
country  great  In  scientific  achievement  and 
capable  of  carrying  out  the  most  dlfflciilt 
task  ever  assigned  to  man. 

"When  we  have  riots  In  our  major  cities, 
when  we  have  a  brealcdown  of  law  and  order, 
our  Image  Is  quite  different.  The  United 
States,  or  any  other  country,  can  be  Judged 
by  what  it  does  Instead  of  what  It  says." 

CIITEEini   AS   AlCBASSAZKJIS 

Then  the  speaker  told  his  150  listeners  that 
every  U.S.  citizen  becomes  an  ambassador 
when  be  travels  abroad  or  deals  with  visitors 
from  foreign  countries. 

Marks  stressed  the  importance  of  commu- 
nication between  nations : 

"With  telephone,  telegraph,  radio,  tele- 
vision. It  Is  more  vital  than  ever  before  that 
we  ccnnmunicate  with  those  that  share  this 
world  with  us.  When  people  know  each  other, 
they  find  they  share  common  characteristics." 

Marks  said  Individuals  of  the  different  na- 
tions are  concerned  principally  that  they  have 
enough  food,  shelter,  productive  employment 
and  an  opportunity  to  raise  children  to  carry 
on  the  heritage  of  their  parents. 

Again  referring  to  communication,  Marks 
said  that  Communist  China,  with  8(K)  mlUlon 
people  and  centuries  old  culture,  has  no 
communication  with  the  other  nations  of 
the  world. 

Marks  said  that  when  he  was  chief  of  the 
USIA  In  1968,  he  made  an  effort  to  communi- 
cate with  Communist  China  before  the  No- 
vember elections.  He  said  he  Invited  Chinese 
journalists  to  come  to  the  United  EWates  to 
observe  democratic  process  In  action. 

"I  offered  to  enable  them  to  visit  any  part 
of  the  country  they  desired  and  to  ask  ques- 
tions freely  and  report  through  the  Voice  of 
America  to  the  rest  of  the  world  what  they 
had  learned."  Marks  said. 

RKBUrFB)  BT   PXaiMG 

Then  he  added: 

"In  response.  Radio  Peking  called  me  a 
tool  of  decadent  capitalism  ftnd  Ignored  the 
offer.  It  takes  two  to  communicate." 

The  speaker  was  Introduced  by  Col.  Irving 
Salomon,  president  of  the  council. 

When  Marks  was  director  of  the  USIA.  his 
special  assistant  was  Howard  Chemoff  of  San 
Diego.  Chernoff  Is  now  commissioner  general 
of  the  United  States  exhibits  at  Expo  TO  In 
Osaka,  Japan. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— rtor«rfai^,  AprU  16,  1970 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
DX).,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

He  who  is  faithful  with  little  is  also 
faithful  with  much. — ^Luke  16:  10. 

Eternal  God,  we  pray  for  our  Nation 
set  today  amid  the  perplexities  of  a 
changing  order  and  face  to  face  with 
great,  new  tasks.  We  remember  with 
pride  how  our  leaders  in  times  past  arose 
to  the  occasion  defending  our  liberties 
and  preserving  our  unity.  We  recall  with 
love  the  influence  of  dedicated  spirits 
who  devoted  themselves,  to  the  welfare 
of  our  people. 


Now  we  come  to  Thee  in  this  challeng- 
ing day  praying  that  we  may  have  cour- 
age to  meet  our  taslES  with  clarity  of  pur- 
pose, strength  to  carry  our  responsibili- 
ties with  high  honor  and  faith  to  serve 
our  people  with  fine  fidelity. 

God  bless  America.  Let  Your  healing, 
cleansing,  and  strengthening  power  move 
in  our  hearts  as  a  nation  and  bring  us 
together  who  belong  together,  who  need 
each  other,  who  can  help  each  other  and 
who  would  enjoy  each  other. 

Bless  our  astronauts.  Grant  imto  them 
the  peace  of  Thy  presence,  unto  their 
families  the  strength  of  Thy  spirit  and 
unto  us  all  the  assurance  that  Thou  art 


with  us  as  they  safely  return  to  earth. 

Amen. 

THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rington.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles,  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested: 
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8.  731.  An  act  to  aafegvutftl  the  oonsmner 
by  prohlbltlnc  the  unaoUdtod  dlatrlbutlon 
of  credit  cards  and  limiting  the  liability  of 
consumers  for  tta«  unauthorized  uae  of  credit 
cards,  and  for  other  purpoaas; 

S.  1148.  An  act  to  constitute  the  College 
of  the  Virgin  Islands  and  the  University  of 
Guam  land-grant  colleges,  and  for  other 
purposes;  and 

S.  1814.  An  act  to  provide  for  public  owner, 
ship  of  the  mass  transit  bus  system  operated 
by  D.C.  Transit  System.  Inc..  and  other  pri- 
vate bus  transit  companies  engaged  In  sched- 
uled regular  route  operations  In  the  Wash- 
ington Metropolitan  area  to  authorize  In- 
terim financial  assistance  for  the  D.C.  Transit 
System.  Inc.  pending  public  acquisition  of 
Its  bus  transit  fadllUes:  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

DUMPINO  IN  GREAT  LAKES 

(Mr.  VANIK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  admin- 
istration's proposal  to  halt  the  dumping 
of  dredged  materials  in  the  Great  Lakes 
by  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  consti- 
tutes a  sham  effort  to  solve  the  pollution 
problem.  The  administrations  plan  un- 
dertakes to  charge  hard-pressed  local 
governments  with  50  percent  of  the  cost 
of  building  diked  areas  to  receive  the 
dredged  fUl. 

Since  1899.  the  Federal  Government 
has  assumed  the  full  cost  of  building 
and  maintaining  the  Nation's  system 
of  navigable  waterways — including  the 
building  of  dams,  locks,  and  the  dredging 
of  navlgaticxial  channels.  The  disposal 
of  dredged  material  which  we  now  find 
to  be  overladen  with  pollutants  Is  an 
expense  directly  related  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  navigable  channels. 

The  President's  proposal  appears  to 
reverse  and  backslide  from  a  70-year 
policy  of  the  Federal  Government  relat- 
ing to  the  construction  and  mainte- 
nance of  shipping  channels  in  navigable 
waters. 

The  silt-retention  program  proposed 
by  the  administration  would  cost  at  least 
$35  minion  In  Federal  funds  and  a  nilnl- 
mum  of  $35  million  In  local  funds.  The 
cost  of  the  Cleveland  Harbor  project 
alone  would  exceed  $11.5  million.  Al- 
though this  is  a  10-year  program,  most  of 
the  costs  would  have  to  be  incurred  im- 
mediately in  order  to  provide  adequate 
diked  areas  which  will  be  needed  the 
year  after  next.  The  dikes  in  the  Cleve- 
land area  constructed  with  Federal  fimd- 
ing  as  a  pilot  project  will  be  filled  next 
year.  How  can  Cleveland  be  exi>ected  to 
face  up  to  a  $5.75  million  expenditure  to 
meet  an  unexpected  and  unprecedented 
demand  for  local  participation? 

The  administration's  proposal  com- 
pletely ignores  the  desperate  financial 
plight  of  local  governments.  It  provides 
little  hope  of  solving  a  critical  pollution 
problem  which  is  destroying  the  valuable 
natural  resources  of  the  Great  Lakes, 
and  Lake  Erie  In  particular. 

I  am  preparing  legislation  to  restore 
the  Federal  Government's  responsibility 
In  this  matter.  The  local  governments  axe 
incapable  of  shouldering  50  percent  of 
the  cost  of  this  needed  program.  The  im- 


possible cost-matching  program  proposed 
by  the  administration  constitutes  an  art- 
ful dodge  of  Federal  responsibility. 


A  MEMORIAL  TO  ROBERT  F. 
KENNEDY 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks,  and 
to  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  Robert  Fran- 
cis Kennedy,  bom  in  Boston,  Mass.,  ran 
in  New  York  in  1964  for  his  first  public 
office  after  having  served  with  distinc- 
tion as  U.S.  Attorney  GeneraL  I  remem- 
ber that  campaign  very  well.  He  was  at- 
tacked by  his  opponents  as  a  carpet- 
tagger.  Those  New  Yorkers,  and  I  take 
pride  In  saying  that  I  was  one  of  them, 
who  believed  in  him  supported  his  cam- 
paign because  we  saw  in  him  a  passion 
and  devotion  to  right  wrongs  and  be  the 
chami>lon  for  the  oppressed.  He  repre- 
sented New  York  with  great  dedication. 
He  will  always  be  remembered  as  a  dis- 
tinguished son  of  New  York  and  missed 
by  Americans  throughout  the  country. 

While  the  Bedford  Stuyvesant  Res- 
toration Corp.  will  be  a  living  memory 
and  continuing  expression  of  his  work, 
we  do  not  have  in  New  York  City  a 
major  monument  in  the  name  of  Robert 
Francis  Kennedy.  I  believe  that  the  new- 
est Federal  ofBce  buUding  at  26  Federal 
Plaza  would  be  a  very  appropriate  build- 
ing to  bear  his  name.  It  is  a  handsome 
building  standing  in  Foley  Square  direct- 
ly across  from  the  Federal  Courthouse. 

While  no  physical  marking  Is  ever 
needed  to  malntiain  the  memory  of  a 
great  man.  It  still  is  appropriate  to  give 
his  name  to  such  a  facility  as  we  have 
done  for  other  great  men  of  this  coun- 
try. I  hope  that  this  bill,  which  I  am 
introducing  today,  will  receive  bipartisan 
sponsorship  as  did  the  legislation  creat- 
ing a  suitable  graveslte  for  his  interment 
in  the  Arlington  National  Cemetery. 


PRAYERS  ARE  NEEDED  FOR  ALL 
AMERICANS  WHOSE  LIVES  ARE 
THREATENED  IN  THE  SERVICE  OF 
THEIR  COUNTRY 

(Mr.  HORTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  three 
American  men  left  on  a  dangerous  mis- 
sion last  Saturday.  They  were  well 
trained,  dedicated  Americans  who  knew 
the  dangers  they  had  to  face.  They 
were  also  Americans  with  families  who 
prayed  for  their  safe  return. 

These  three  Americans — Sp4c.  Valen- 
tine B.  Gomez  of  Dallas,  Tex.;  Pfc.  Ron- 
nie L.  Johnson  of  Meeker,  Okla.;  and 
Sp4c.  Clifford  L.  Tarbell  of  Bombay. 
N.Y. — ^never  returned  from  their  mis- 
sion. They  were  killed  in  comtat  action 
in  Vietnam. 

Three  other  Americans — Jim  Lovell, 
Fred  Haise,  and  John  Swlgert — also  left 
on  a  dangerous  mission  Saturday.  Right 
now  they  are  fighting  for  their  lives  in 
the  hostile  atmosphere  of  outer  space. 


These  astronauts  have  the  prayers  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  as  well  as  the 
prayers  of  people  across  the  world.  These 
prayers  are  seeking  the  safe  return  of 
our  astronauts  tomorrow. 

Let  us  not  limit  our  prayers  to  the 
safe  return  of  the  three  astronauts.  We 
should— every  day— offer  prayers  for  the 
safe  return  home  of  all  Americans  who 
are  risking  their  lives  in  hostile  atmos- 
pheres in  the  service  of  our  country.  Let 
us  pray  for  a  very  swift  end  to  the  tragic 
war  in  Southeast  Asia.  Let  us  pray  that 
no  more  American  lives  are  lost  in  for- 
eign wars. 

CONDUCT  OF  JUSTICE  DOUGLAS 

(Mr.  WYMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  myself 
ana  approximately  100  cosponsors,  I  am 
at  this  time  introducing  a  House  reso- 
lution to  estaMish  a  select  committee 
of  three  Republicans  and  three  Demo- 
crats to  investigate  certain  complaints 
of  misdemeanors  and  lack  of  good  be- 
havior by  Justice  William  O.  Douglas, 
and  to  report  back  to  the  House  within 
90  days. 

I  most  respectfully  urge  the  chairman 
of  the  Rules  (Committee  to  which  I  hope 
this  resolution  will  be  referred,  to  sched- 
ule it  for  hearing  at  the  earliest  possi- 
ble moment. 

Many  Members  of  this  body  are 
outraged  at  the  public  writings  and 
statements  of  this  sitting  member  of 
the  Supreme  Court  that  at  the  very  least 
condone,  if  not  encourage,  rebellion  and 
even  revolution  against  the  UJ3.  Govern- 
ment by  force  and  violence.  What  hap- 
pened in  Boston  last  night  Is  a  good  case 
In  point.  Others  are  concerned  by 
charges  of  financial  interests  in  conflict 
with  both  statute  and  bar  restrictions. 

This  matter  should  be_jCwestigated 
under  oath  and  subject  to  penalties  of 
perjury,  and  a  recommendation  submit- 
ted to  this  House  as  to  whether  or  not 
Justice  William  O.  Douglsis  should  be 
impeached.  Every  day  that  his  disruptive 
conduct  is  allowed  to  continue  to  pass 
unchallenged  brings  both  the  Court  and 
this  House  into  disrepute,  for  this  is  the 
only  body  in  the  world  having  the  re- 
sponsibility for  impeachment  in  these 
circumstances. 


ATTORNEY  GENERAL  JOHN 
MITCHELL 

(Mr.  KING  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  KINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time 
when  our  values  are  under  attack  and 
crime  and  fear  of  crime  threaten  to 
dominate  our  lives,  it  is  a  blessing  to 
have  for  our  chief  Federal  law  oCBoer  a 
man  of  the  courage  and  dedication  of 
John  Mitchell.  He  has  brought  back  to 
the  OfDce  of  Attorney  General  the  image 
of  the  crusader — the  knight  in  shining 
armor  who  will  drive  away  the  forces  of 
evU.  He  has  a  true  graq?  of  problems 
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which  law  enforcement  faces  and  has 
taken  positive  action  to  confront  those 
who  would  make  a  mockery  of  our  very 
way  of  life.  He  has  reminded  us  that 
society  too  has  some  rights  and  that  we 
need  not,  and  should  not,  be  dominated 
and  coerced  by  the  vocal  an  militant  mi- 
nority who  would  destroy  our  country 
and  its  traditions. 

Under  Attorney  General  Mitchdl  the 
term  "law  and  order"  takes  on  meaning. 
Reelect  for  our  police  and  for  the  vital 
task  they  perform  is  returning.  He  can- 
not solve  the  crime  problem  overnight, 
but  we  can  see  progress. 

President  Nixon  Justifiably  places 
great  faith  and  trust  in  his  Attorney 
General.  The  President  selected  a  man 
of  strong  will  and  great  capacity.  The 
confidence  which  the  President  has  con- 
tinually expressed  in  his  choice  for  this 
key  ofiQce  has  been  well  placed.  John 
Mitchell  is  a  topnotch  leader  and  man. 


IMPEACHMENT  OP  JUSTICE 
DOUGLAS 

(Mr.  JACX>BS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  re- 
ported in  the  press  this  morning  that  I 
am  an  ad^nirer  of  Justice  William  O. 
Douglas.  Let  the  Rxcoao  show  that  I 
have  neither  admiration  nor  contempt 
for  the  man:  I  have  never  met  him.  My 
motive  for  introducing  the  resolution  of 
impeachment  is  as  clear  as  my  statement 
of  last  evening. 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan  has  stated 
publicly  that  be  favors  impeachment  of  Jus- 
tice Douglas. 

He,  therefore,  has  a  duty  to  this  House  and 
this  country  to  file  a  Resolution  oif  Impeach- 
ment. 

Since  be  refuses  to  do  ao  and  since  be 
raises  grave  questions,  the  answers  to  which 
I  do  not  know,  but  every  American  Is  en- 
UUed  to  know,  I  introduce  at  this  time  the 
Resolution  of  Impeachment  in  order  that  a 
proper  and  dignified  Inquiry  Into  this  mat- 
ter might  be  held. 

In  other  words,  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  I  shsdl  enter 
with  an  open  mind  the  investigation 
which  I  insist  upon  and  presume  will  be 
held  by  that  committee. 


MINIMUM  INCOME  FOR  EVERY 
FAMILY 

(Mr.  FRDEDEX  asked  and  was  givoi 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  FRIEDEX.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  I 
am  not  happy  about  the  fundUig  levels 
involved  in  HJl.  16311.  I  do  intend  to 
vote  for  it.  It  seems  to  me  that  despite 
its  financial  failings  the  present  bill  does 
represent  a  significant  improvement  over 
the  old  aid-to-dependent-children  pro- 
gram. I  endorse  wholeheartedly  the 
c(8icept  involved  in  this  new  program 
of  attempting  to  keep  the  family  unit 
staMe. 

The  financial  assistance  level  of  this 
program  is  inadequate.  A  family  of  four 
people  Just  can't  live  on  $1,600  per  year 


or  approximately  $134  a  month.  Such  a 
mere  subsistence  level  may  be  an  im- 
provement in  certain  areas  of  the  coun- 
try but  in  our  urban  areas  it  is  Just  not 
enough.  I  would  be  much  hajHiler  with 
the  legislation  If  these  levels  could  be 
raised;  however.  I  recognize  this  will  not 
be  possible. 

In  oonclusi(»i,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  new 
program  is  not  everything  we  wanted  but 
for  the  first  time  in  our  history,  we  will 
have  established  a  Federal  minimum- 
income  floor,  and  built  into  the  system 
new  work  and  training  programs,  lliese 
steps  will  give  our  people  on  welfare 
needed  incentives  and  otH^ortunities. 

It  is  truly  a  significant  beginning  in 
the  right  direction.  The  idea  at  a  mini- 
mum income  for  every  family  in  the 
richest  Nation  in  the  world  has  been 
talked  about  for  over  30  years.  By  our 
action  today  it  will  move  ever  closer  to 
becoming  a  reality. 


country  by  individual  Members'  atten- 
tion to  consideration  to  the  bill  we  have 
before  us  as  another  social  experiment, 
rather  than  be  considering  the  loiding 
of  money  to  other  countries. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  Objection  is  heard. 


REQUEST  FOR  PERMISSION  FOR 
COMMITTEE  ON  BANKING  AND 
CURRENCY  TO  SIT  DURING  GEN- 
ERAL DEBATE  TODAY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  may  sit  dur- 
ing general  detate  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the 
right  to  object  to  the  unanimous  con- 
sent request  as  propoimded  by  the  ma- 
jority leader  in  order  to  ask  him  if  this 
is  consistent  with  the  denied  unanimous 
consent  request  last  evening,  to  meet 
early  today,  for  consideration  of  this  im- 
portant welfare  plan  legislation.  Is  it 
not  important  that  Members  be  on  the 
floor  for  its  consideration  and,  if  so.  why 
do  we  have  such  a  request? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  request  is  made,  I 
will  say  to  the  gentleman,  at  the  request 
of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  C^ur- 
rency.  It  has  been  cleared,  according  to 
the  information  given  to  me,  and  I  never 
make  these  requests  imless  they  have 
been  cleared,  by  the  ranking  minority 
Member,  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey (Mr.  WiDNALL)  and  I  understand,  by 
the  distinguished  minority  leader,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Gerald 
R.  FORD) .  It  relates  to  the  bill.  HJl.  16891, 
to  authorize  U5.  participation  in  in- 
creases in  the  resources  of  certain  inter- 
national financial  institutions,  to  pro- 
vide for  an  annual  audit  of  the  Exchange 
Stabilization  P^md  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office,  and  for  other  purposes. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  the  com- 
mittee is  anxious  to  proceed  with  this 
matter. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  imder- 
stand  the  majority  leader's  position  and 
I  understand  that  there  has  been  clear- 
ance with  both  sides,  or  else  he  would 
not  be  handling  it  himself.  But  I  also 
understand  that  you  cannot  have  it  both 
ways.  We  cannot  come  in  early  and  ex- 
pedite the  business  of  the  full  House 
and  have  other  committees  sitting.  I 
think  it  is  much  more  important  that 
we  stabilize  the  economy  of  our  own 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUCT! 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent.   

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 

(RoU  No.  81] 

Ashbrook  Pulton.  Pa.  MoUoban 

Ashley  Gallagher  Murphy,  N.Y. 

Baring  Oettys  O'Hara 

BeU,  CalU.  Gray  Ottlnger 

Blatnlk  Gubeer  Patman 

Brown,  Calif.  Banna  Pollock 

BioyhUl,Va.  H6bert  Powtfl 

CabeU  Heckler,  Mass.  Qule 

CeUer  HoUfleld  Rallsback 

dark  Klrwan  Bchexier 

Clay  Langen  Scbneebell 

Culver  Leggett  Teague,  Calif. 

Dawson  Lennon  Teague,  Tex. 

de  la  Gam  Long,  Ia.  Tunney 

Dellenback  Lowensteln  White 

Diggs  Ltikens  Wyatt 

Brlenbom  McOartby  Wyman 

Ksch  McMillan 

Felghan  Mlkva 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall  375 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 

PRINTING  OF  COMPENDIUM  EN- 
TITLED "ECONOMIC  DEVELOP- 
MENTS IN  COUNTRIES  OP  EAST- 
ERN EUROPE" 

Mr.  BCXSGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
resolution  (H.  Res.  921)  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Bza.  821 

Rttolved,  That  there  shall  be  printed  con- 
currently with  the  original  committee  print, 
one  thousand  additional  copies  of  a  com- 
pendium entitled  "Economic  Developments 
In  Countries  of  Eastern  Europe"  for  use  of 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louidana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  resolution  wsis  sigreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  ^^^^^^^ 

APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
HJl.  11102,  PUBLIC  HEALTH 
SERVICE  ACT 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (HJl.  11102)  to 
amend  the  provisions  of  the  PubUc 
Health  Service  Act  relating  to  the  con- 
struction and  modernization  of  hospitals 
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and  other  medical  faculties  by  proTldlng 
separate  authorizations  of  appropria- 
tions for  new  construction  and  for  mod- 
ernization of  facilities,  authorizing  Fed- 
eral guarantees  of  loans  for  such  con- 
struction and  modernization  and  Fed- 
eral payment  of  part  of  the  Interest 
thereon,  authorizing  grants  for  modern- 
ization of  emergency  rooms  of  general 
hospitals,  and  extending  and  making 
other  Improvements  in  the  program 
authorized  by  these  provlsdons,  with 
Senate  amendments  thereto,  disagree 
to  the  Senate  amendments,  and  request 
a  conference  with  the  Senate  thereon. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia.  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
STAC«ns.  JAUiAif,  RoGEKs  of  Florida. 
Spungki,  and  Nelskn. 


CONDUCT  OF  ASSOCIATE  JUSTICE 
DOUGLAS 

(Mr.  QUILLEN  asked  and  was  given 
permlMlon  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  last  several  days  much  has  been 
written  and  said  by  the  news  media  con- 
cerning the  effort  underway  to  impeach 
Supreme  Court  Justice  William  O. 
Douglas. 

Quite  frankly,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  favor 
these  efforts. 

In  fact,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the 
charges  of  misconduct  against  Douglas 
are  serious  enough  on  their  face  to  war- 
rant immediate  Impeachment  proceed- 
ings against  him  in  the  House. 

I  am  cosponsoring  the  resolution  In- 
troduced today  which  authorizes  a  con- 
gressional Investigation  of  Douglas'  con- 
duct. I  certainly  favor  such  an  investiga- 
tion although  I  am  not  absolutely  sure 
it  Is  necessary  as  a  preliminary  step  be- 
fore Impeachment  proceedings. 

We  must  not  have  men  with  Douglas' 
reputation  serving  on  the  highest  court 
of  last  resort  in  this  country.  I  certainly 
agree  with  the  resolution  that  Douglas 
has  "willfully  and  deliberately"  under- 
mined public  confidence  In  the  Court  as 
an  institution. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SPECIAL  INVESTT- 
GATING  COMMITTEE  OF  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  INTERSTATE  AND  FOR- 
EIGN COMMERCE  TO  SIT  DURING 
GENERAL  DEBATE  TODAY    * 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Special  In- 
vestigating Committee  of  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
may  be  permitted  to  sit  during  general 
debate  this  afternoon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection. 
It  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


HJl.  1«311 — ^THE  NEW  WELFARE 
PROGRAM 

(Mr.  FOREMAN  asked  smd  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  FOREMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
some  very  serious  reservations  about  HJl. 
16311.  the  guaranteed  annual  wage  wel- 
fare program.  Admittedly,  the  present 
welfare  program  Is  costly  and  inequita- 
ble— however,  I  believe  this  bill  would 
move  us  in  the  wrong  direction  because 
it  will  probably  add  several  million  more 
persons  to  the  welfare  rolls,  more  social 
workers,  more  Federal  control,  bureauc- 
racy, and  dependence  at  an  estimated  ad- 
ditional annual  taxpayer  cost  of  $4  billion 
or  more  than  we  are  now  spending.  Our 
objective  should  be  to  seek  a  reduction, 
not  an  Increase,  of  overloaded  welfare 
rolls.  We  should  work  to  reduce  the  cost 
and  control  of  government  by  the  enact- 
ment of  programs  that  encourage  indi- 
vidual work,  incentive,  and  responsibil- 
ity— not  reward  nonproductivlty  and  Ir- 
responsibility. We  need  to  work  toward 
more  jobs  and  permanent  Job  security 
rather  than  permanent  relief. 

Welfare  was  originally  designed  as  a 
method  to  aid  people  who  were  sick,  dis- 
abled, or  temporarily  in  need — however, 
it  has  gradually  come  to  be  regarded  as  a 
means  of  bringing  about  a  more  nearly 
equal  distribution  of  income — and  this 
is  a  most  serious  threat  to  individual 
initiative  and  excellence.  This  new  pro- 
gram violates  the  basic  principles  of  in- 
dividual incentive,  responsibility,  and 
free  enterprise  that  have  built  this  great 
country. 

This  country  has  always  been  a  work-, 
property-,  and  incentive-oriented  soci- 
ety— and  it  should  continue  to  be.  Most 
Americans  who  work  for  their  living  have 
little  sympathy  for  the  concept  that  every 
man  should  be  guaranteed  an  Income  by 
the  Government  regardless  of  whether  he 
can  or  will  work.  A  Federal  Government 
guaranteed  annual  income  will  destroy 
self-reliance,  individual  responsibility, 
self-respect,  and  the  incentive  to  work. 
Therefore,  in  good  conscience.  I  can- 
not support  or  vote  for  this  program  that 
I  sincerely  believe  can  eventually  de- 
stroy the  moral  fiber  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 


FAMILY   ASSISTANCE   ACT  OF   1970 

Mr.  MILU3.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  further  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (H.R.  16311)  to  author- 
ize a  family  assistance  plan  providing 
basic  benefits  to  low-income  families 
with  children,  to  provide  incentives  for 
employment  and  training  to  Improve  the 
capacity  for  employment  of  members  of 
such  families,  to  achieve  greater  uni- 
formity of  treatment  of  recipients  under 
the  Federal-State  public  assistance  pro- 
grams and  to  otherwise  Improve  such 
programs,  and  for  other  piuposes. 

The  motkm  was  agreed  to. 


nv  THS  coMicrmB  or  thi  whole 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  16311,  with 
Mr.  Dtngell  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  UUe  of  the  bUl. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee rose  on  yesterday,  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Mills)  had  1  hoiu- 
and  25  minutes  remaining,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Byrnes) 
had  1  hour  and  48  minutes  remaining. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Mills)  . 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
pleased  to  yield  10  minutes  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentlewoman  from  Michigan 
(Mrs.  Griitiths)  .  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  In  support  of  the  President's  bill  on 
welfare. 

I  feel  that  it  is  an  amendment  that  is 
long  overdue.  I  would  like  for  you  to  look 
at  It  for  Just  a  moment  from  a  different 
view  than  others  have  taken. 

At  the  present  time,  one  of  the  heavi- 
est burdens  that  rests  upon  your  State 
or  your  city  has  been  placed  there  by  the 
Federal  Government — and  it  is  the 
burden  of  welfare.  This  is  the  thing  that 
Is  destroying  most  of  America's  dtles. 
As  that  tax  burden  on  property  becomes 
heavier  and  heavier  to  pay  these  welfare 
costs,  more  and  more  people  move  out 
of  the  dty  and  more  businesses  move  out. 
If  there  were  no  other  reason  for  voting 
for  this  bill,  the  proper  reason  for  voting 
for  it  is  that  welfare  should  not  rest 
upon  the  property  in  cities  or  in  States, 
but  It  should  be  paid  for  by  the  Federal 
Government  out  of  the  General  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States. 

This  is  the  burden  of  every  person,  not 
merely  the  burden  of  those  who  live  in  a 
specific  area.  The  Federal  Government  is 
in  the  best  position  to  pay  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should  pay. 

I  wUl  admit  that  under  this  bill  they 
will  not  pay  the  full  bill,  but  I  am  sure 
the  day  will  c^nne  when  this  burden  will 
be  taken  off  the  taxpayers  in  the  various 
States  as  a  State  tax  and  placed  where 
it  properly  belongs. 

I  would  like  to  tell  you  some  of  the 
things  that  I  think  are  wrong  with  the 
bill  and  that  I  think  should  be  corrected 
and  I  am  sure  will  be  corrected. 

In  the  first  place,  this  bill  pays  only  if 
you  have  a  child.  I  think  that  Is  a  mis- 
take. I  think  that  the  poor,  the  single  poor 
and  the  married  childless  poor  should  be 
paid  also.  I  think  it  is  an  error  to  pay 
only  if  there  is  a  child.  But  I  am  sure  this 
problem  will  be  taken  up  in  later  Con- 
gresses and  corrected.  I  think  addition- 
ally it  Is  a  mistake  to  say  that  a  woman 
can  stay  at  home  as  long  as  she  has  a 
child  under  6. 1  do  not  believe  the  society 
gives  her  a  choice.  I  think  the  social  work- 
ers make  that  choice,  and  I  think  this  was 
proved  In  the  WIN  program  in  New  Yoric 
City,  where  they  found  that  few  women 
were  able  to  go  out  and  work,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  year  I  believe  they  had  train- 
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ed  106  women.  I  think  the  social  work- 
ers make  that  choice.  I  think  most  of 
these  women  want  to  work  and  they  can 
work  and  they  are  anxious  to  do  so. 
But  they  have  to  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  work. 

I  would  like  to  explain  also  another 
amendment  that  I  offered  to  this  bill 
which  was  not  accepted.  I  hope  that 
amendment  will  be  placed  in  the  bill  over 
in  the  Senate.  I  feel  that  a  teenage  girl 
who  becomes  pregnant  should  be  re- 
quired to  continue  in  school  after  the 
birth  of  the  child,  or  should  be  given 
fiurther  training. 

I  would  like  to  explain  to  you  that  in 
New  Haven.  Conn.,  a  survey  was  made  of 
100  girls  who  had  left  school  because  of 
pregnancies.  At  the  end  of  5  years,  387 
children  had  been  bom  to  those  100  girls. 
Ttiat  Lb  almost  a  baby  per  year.  In  New 
York  they  then  selected  100  girls  who 
were  pregnant.  They  gave  them  all  kinds 
of  assistance.  They  gave  them  additional 
training,  and  at  the  end  of  2  years  only 
11  children  had  been  bom.  There  is  no 
person  In  our  society  on  whom  a  greater 
burden  is  going  to  be  placed  than  the 
teenage  girl  who  bears  a  child,  and  we 
are  money  ahead  if  we  aid  her  to  support 
herself  and  her  child. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Committee  will 
rise  informally  in  order  that  the  House 
may  receive  a  message. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  SPEAKER  assumed  the  chair. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  receive 
a  message. 

A  message  In  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Committee  will 
resiune  its  sitting. 


FAMILY  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OP  1970 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee rose  informally  to  receive  the  mes- 
sage, the  gentlewoman  from  Michigan 
had  the  floor.  The  gentlewoman  will  pro- 
ceed. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  again  that  while  I  do  not  believe  this 
bill  is  perfect,  a  good  start  has  been 
made.  In  every  State  in  this  Union  there 
will  be  some  saving  to  the  local  taxpayers. 
But  this  is  the  only  possible  remedy  that 
local  taxpayers  can  ever  look  forward  to 
as  saving  their  homes  literally  from  con- 
demnation to  take  over  this  welfare 
burden. 

In  the  State  of  Massachusetts  alone  the 
welfare  burden  is  the  equivalent  of  25 
percent  of  the  State  budget.  I  repeat  to 
each  Member  that  this  burden  did  not 
come  from  Massachusetts.  It  Is  not  ex- 
clusively their  fault  that  these  people  are 
on  welfare.  Some  of  them  came  from 
other  States.  They  came  there  of  course 
looking  for  work.  But  in  my  opinion  wel- 
fare is  a  national  responsibility.  It  Is  not 
the  burden  of  a  locality,  and  this  Is  not 
the  way  It  should  be  handled. 

I  congratulate  the  President.  I  feel  he 
has  offered  a  good  first  step.  I  urge  every 


person  to  vote  for  this  bill  before  his 
own  community  is  destroyed. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross)  . 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  lis- 
tened with  interest  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Michigan.  I  certainly  agree  with 
her  that  the  tax  burdens  of  the  States 
and  local  communities  are  onerous,  but 
I  do  not  agree  with  her  premise  that  the 
Federal  Government  is  in  better  shape  to 
solve  all  the  problems  of  the  States  and 
local  subdivisions  of  government.  I  can- 
not recall  when  the  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment last  had  a  balanced  budget.  It  has 
be^  running  deficits  as  high  as  $20  bil- 
lion a  year,  piling  up  the  Federal  debt 
until  it  now  approaches  $385  billion.  No, 
I  cannot  sid>scribe  to  the  theory  that  the 
Federal  Government  is  in  better  shape  to 
take  care  of  the  problems  of  the  entire 
body  politic,  including  the  entire  welfare 
system  of  this  country. 

I  regret  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Mills),  the  sponsor  of  this  bill,  is 
not  here  because  I  wanted  to  address  a 
question  or  two  to  him. 

In  the  first  place,  I  am  getting  all  kinds 
of  figures  as  to  the  real  cost  of  this  bill. 
Some  say  it  is  $4,400,000,000  more  than 
is  already  on  welfare.  I  wonder  if  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  could  help 
me  with  this.  I  have  talked  with  other 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  members 
and  they  have  given  me  other  figures, 
nmning  to  much  higher  totals  than  $4y2 
billion.  I  would  appreciate  it  if  the  gentle- 
man could  tell  us  what  this  bill  would 
cost  in  addition  to  what  we  are  now 
spending  for  welfare. 

I  srield  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  gentleman  will  refer  to  the 
committee  report,  on  page  53,  he  will  see 
that  we  included  a  table  projecting  Fed- 
eral costs  for  the  first  year  of  operation. 
For  that  year,  1971,  the  basic  payments  of 
$1,600  per  family,  plus  the  30  percent 
matching  of  State  supplements,  would 
total  $4.6  bilUon. 

Existing  legislation — that  is,  the  Fed- 
eral share  of  AFDC — ^would  call  for  a  cost 
that  year  of  $2.5  billion.  So  the  additional 
cost,  as  far  as  that  fispect  of  the  program 
is  concerned,  is  the  difference  between 
$4.6  and  $2.5  billion,  or  $2.1  bUUon.  That 
is  the  difference  between  1971  costs  of  the 
AFDC  program — aid  to  families  with  de- 
pendent children — and  the  cost  that 
would  be  incurred  under  the  famUy  as- 
sistance program. 

If  we  are  dealing  in  dollars  and  cents, 
the  cost  difference  Involving  that  part  of 
the  program  on  which  we  have  ha4  most 
debate  is  this  difference  between  $4.6 
billion  and  $2.5  biUion. 

The  gentleman  may  get  confused — 
and  it  is  imderstandable — on  the  overall 
cost  of  the  bill,  because  in  addition  to 
the  family  assisttmce  changes,  we  are 
changing  the  cost  of  what  we  call  the 
adult  assistance  category;  that  is,  our 
assistance  to  the  aged,  to  the  blind,  and 
to  the  disabled. 

Under  the  new  bill,  the  Federal  share 
of  adult  assistance  will  be  $2.7  billion. 
That  cost  today  is  $2  billion.  So  there 


will  be  an  increase  of  $700  million  in 
that  category. 

If  we  combine  the  costs  of  those  two 
facets  of  the  bill — the  one  which  is  more 
controversial  and  the  one  which  appar- 
ently is  not  so  controversial — the  total 
cost  imder  the  legislation  will  be  $7.3 
billion. 

The  total  cost  of  the  present  legisla- 
tion, projected  on  a  full  year  basis,  is  $4.5 
billion.  So  there  will  be  an  increase  of 
$2.8  billion  for  the  first  year  imder  the 
new  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then  the  figure  which 
someone  gave  yesterday 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  That  fig- 
ure I  mentioned  is  the  cash  outlay.  I 
should  add  that  there  will  be  training, 
day  care,  and  administrative  costs,  which 
could  account  for  another  $900  million. 
So  the  total  ccHues  to  $3.7  billion,  so  far 
as  the  basic  change  in  cost  under  this 
bill  is  concerned. 

I  also  should  call  the  gentleman's  at- 
tention— 80  that  he  has  a  proper  per- 
spective on  this  situation — to  the  pro- 
jections of  the  costs  of  the  current  pro- 
gram, and  of  the  proposed  legislation  be- 
yond 1971.  "ITiose  figures  are  also  shown 
in  the  table  on  page  53.  and  it  is  note- 
worthy that  by  1975,  according  to  these 
projections,  the  coat  difference  between 
this  bill  and  the  current  program  would 
drop  from  $2.8  billion  to  $1.1  billicai.  And 
much  of  this  added  sum  would  be  recap- 
tured, hopefully,  as  more  and  more  wel- 
fare recipients  tiun  from  welfare  rolls  to 
payrolls. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  briefly  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  should  like  to  sajy 
that  the  total  additional  cost  of  the  so- 
called  family  assistance  plan  is  beyond 
calculation  at  this  time,  because  there  is 
going  to  be  a  new  department  set  up  in 
HEW  to  handle  the  administration  of 
this  plan.  Today,  no  one  knows  how 
many  people  are  going  to  be  needed  to 
staff  that  new  department. 

In  addition  to  that,  this  bill  provides 
for  the  recovery  of  any  money  fraudu- 
lently collected  from  the  Government.  In 
my  opinion  this  is  going  to  mean  almost 
a  doubling  of  the  size  of  our  present 
Justice  Department. 

Mr.  GR(^S.  Does  the  gentleman  have 
a  total  figure  for  that? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  No.  In  spite  of  my 
efforts  to  get  some  concrete  figures  on 
the  amoxmt  of  personnel  which  will  be 
necessary  to  administer  this  law,  I  have 
been  unable  to  get  any  figures. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  both  the  gentle- 
men for  their  remarks.  The  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  points  up  the  utter 
imcertainty  as  to  cost. 

Mr.  <X)LMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me  on  that  particular 
subject? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  always  pleased  to 
jrleld  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi. 

Mr.  CXDLMER.  I  tisked  the  gentleman 
to  yield  not  because  I  have  any  exper- 
tise on  the  matter,  or  any  accurate  flg- 
vaes.  I  tried  to  listen  to  the  testimony  of 
the  various  advocates  as  well  as  the  op- 
ponents ol  this  proposal  before  the  Com- 
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mlttee  on  Rules.  I  can  safely  say  that 
there  was  no  testimony  which  placed 
the  additional  cost  of  this  profirram  over 
the  present  program  at  less  than  $4.5 
billion.  Some  of  the  estimates  ran  much 
higher. 

Thov  was  a  general  consensus  that 
the  minimum  was  $4.5  billion  and  that  it 
was  almost  impossible  to  get  any  accu- 
rate figtires. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Rules  Committee  for 
that  contribution,  because  that  Is  the 
minimal  figure  which  was  given  here 
yesterday.  Yet.  others  say  the  add-on 
cost  of  this  bill  may  well  be  above  $6 
billion.  I  am  Just  trying  to  get  some  lElnd 
of  firm  answer  and  again  I  am  disap- 
pointed that  the  chairman  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  Is  absent.  As  the 
sponsor  of  this  socialistic  lefTlslatlon.  he 
should  be  able  to  provide  specific  cost 
figures  as  well  as  inform  the  House 
where  the  revenue  Is  to  be  obtained  to 
meet  the  spending  of  additional  billions. 

Now.  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
(Mr.  Mn.Ls>  has  been  widely  quoted  in 
the  -newspapers  as  saying  that  If  the 
base  of  $1,600  is  Increased  in  the  other 
body  he  viill  divorce  himself  from  sup- 
port of  the  bill.  I  wish  he  had  remained 
on  the  floor  so  that  I  might  ascertain 
whether  this  is  correct. 

I  address  a  question  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Btrios)  as  to 
whether  he  is  going  to  go  to  the  other 
body,  if  this  bill  passes,  and  agree  to 
an  Increase  in  the  base  figure  of  $1,600. 

Mx.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  WUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes.  I  gladly  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  The  chair- 
man of  the  committee  and  I  agreed,  not 
only  between  ourselves,  but  publicly 
through  an  announcement  before  the 
Rules  Committee  that  we  were  hold- 
ing— and  that  we  would  hold — to  the 
celling  of  $1,600.  We  said  that  was  our 
limit,  and  that  if  the  other  body  saw 
fit  to  go  beyond  that,  they  would  face 
the  same  situatlcm  they  faced  on  a  few 
other  occasions:  We  would  Just  refuse 
to  go  to  conference  and  there  would  be 
no  legislation.  I  have  not  changed  my 
opinion  on  that,  and  I  believe  I  am  at 
liberty  to  say  that  I  am  not  advised  by 
the  chairman  that  he  has  changed  his 
opinion.  I  am  sure,  if  he  had.  he  would 
have  let  me  know. 

Mr.  GR068.  I  am  glad  to  have  the 
answer  from  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  committee,  but  I  well  recall 
what  happened  when  the  bill,  extending 
certain  excise  taxes,  was  sent  to  the  Sen- 
ate. It  was  understood  then,  and  without 
quallflcaUon,  that  members  of  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  would  not 
permit  the  Senate  to  write  tax  legisla- 
tion by  inserting  in  the  excise  bill  a  10- 
percent  surtax.  As  Members  of  the  House 
well  know  the  Senate  initiated  that  sur- 
tax legislation  and  the  House  conferees 
accepted  it.  But  even  at  $1,600,  the  door 
to  guaranteed  annual  income  and  full 
blown  socialism  has  been  opened. 

Mr.  Chairman,  passage  of  this  legisla- 
tion will  put  a  premiimi  on  the  produc- 
tion of  more  illegitimate  children  an^ 


encourage  Indoloioe  on  the  part  off  those 
who  have  no  desire  to  work.  And  the 
added  billions  of  cost  will  mean  either 
higher  taxes  or  more  borrowing,  more 
debt,  deficit,  and  inflation. 

I  cannot  6uiH>ort  this  legislation  in  Its 
present  form  even  though  I  agree  that 
reorganization  of  welfare  is  overdue. 
Neither  President  Nixon  nor  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  had  to  go  to  this 
length  to  attain  the  result  of  reorga- 
nization and  coordination. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Bukleson)  . 

Mr.  BURLESON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, there  have  been  some  very  able 
speeches  made  on  this  subject  today  and 
yesterday.  Our  able  and  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee and  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber, the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
BTUfKS)  were  very  convincing  in  pre- 
senting the  case  for  the  measure  before 
us. 

This  wh(de  propoMU  is  convincing  in 
theory.  It  sounds  so  good  on  the  surface. 
But  I  remember  In  1962  and  in  1967 
what  happened.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
looking  at  child  welfare,  it  started  In 
1935.  This  is  no  new  program.  However, 
in  1962  and  1967  the  able  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin,  the  rank- 
ing minority  member,  just  like  the  vast 
majority  of  you,  sold  me  on  it  and  I  voted 
for  it  on  the  proposition  that  "You  are 
going  to  take  people  off  of  the  welfare 
rolls  and  put  them  on  the  pajrrolls." 

And  here  we  are  again  today  with  the 
same  slogans  and  cliches.  You  know.  In- 
cidentally there  is  a  remarkahle  thing 
about  this  whole  business.  If  this  had 
been  proposed  during  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration or  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion, there  would  have  been  holes  in  the 
top  of  this  celling  right  over  here  on  the 
Republican  side  of  the  aisle.  You  know 
that  as  well  as  I  do. 

Now,  several  have  Inquired  as  to  the 
cost  of  this  program.  Why,  I  say  to  you. 
there  Is  nobody  who  can  tell  you  the  cost 
of  It.  We  are  going  to  be  back  In  here 
before  too  long  to  ask  you  to  raise  the 
debt  limit,  and  If  we  have  any  integrity 
In  the  Federal  Government,  we  are  going 
to  be  back  here  asking  you  to  raise  taxes. 
And  people  Just  got  through  paying  them 
last  night.  There  Is,  no  one  who  can  tell 
you  what  this  program  Is  ultimately  go- 
ing to  cost  as  a  matter  of  fact  there  Is 
no  clear  estimate  of  what  the  additional 
cost  will  be  for  the  first  year. 

They  talk  about  training.  Why  we 
have  a  training  program  on  every  corner 
in  all  the  Federal  programs  already  In 
effect.  Here  is  a  list  of  them, 

I  think  there  are  nine  or  10  training 
and  retraining  programs,  and  now  it  is 
proposed  to  create  one  bigger  than  any 
of  them.  Here  they  are.  There  are  six 
pages  of  training  programs  under  man- 
power training  programs  which  come 
out  of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  and  those  programs  which  come 
out  of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  as  well  as  the  Com- 


mittee on  Ways  and  Means.  There  Is  no 
use  of  my  reading  them,  but  look  at  them 
and  you  will  find  sdl  sorts  of  other  such 
programs.  In  addition,  this  bill  provides 
for  the  creation  of  another  WPA  and 
any  other  make-work  programs  which 
the  Federal  Government  may  devise. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  say  we  are 
going  to  train  people  to  get  off  the  wel- 
fare rolls  and  onto  the  payroll.  How  good 
it  sounds.  However,  do  not  be  misled.  We 
are  going  down  the  road  of  no  return. 
This  is  Just  a  start.  Have  you  seen  Fed- 
eral programs  of  this  kind  shrink? 

Talk  about  a  guaranteed  annual  In- 
come? I  heard  my  good  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Btrnss), 
say  yesterday  that  we  already  have  one. 
But,  at  least,  there  is  some  Judgment  ex- 
ercised on  the  part  of  welfare  workers 
and  others  who  carry  on  the  present 
program — they  have  some  Judgment  and 
discretion  as  to  who  goes  on  It,  but  this 
program  puts  people  on  welfare  auto- 
matically. About  all  they  have  to  do  is 
consent.  "Hie  Supreme  Court  Just  a  few 
days  ago  ruled  that  once  on  welfare  a  re- 
cipient cannot  be  removed  until  and  un- 
less a  Federal  court  rules  on  the  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  family  of  four  has 
been  used  in  the  report  on  this  bill  and 
as  an  example  in  most  of  this  debate. 
There  are  many  families  in  this  country 
who  have  more  than  two  children.  There 
are  many  families  of  seven,  eight,  nine, 
and  10  who  will  qualify  under  this  pro- 
gram. Face  it — you  know  and  I  know 
that  these  size  families  are  likely  to  be 
those  who  are  more  likely  to  qualify. 

The  wage  earner  in  that  family  would 
be  having  to  make  almost  $8,000  a  year, 
or  else  it  would  be  more  beneficial  if  they 
went  on  this  program.  Where  Is  the  In- 
centive in  these  conditions? 

Mr.  Chairman,  great  emphasis  has  been 
placed  on  training  and  retraining  under 
the  provisions  of  this  proposal.  Under 
this  program  a  man  can  say,  "I  will  go 
to  work  if  it  is  a  Job  located  at  a  distance 
of  not  more  than  1  mile,  but  if  it  Is  2 
miles,  that  is  too  far." 

There  is  no  definition  of  "suitable" 
emplojrment.  You  cannot  tell  what  It 
means.  One  thing  we  could  do,  however, 
is  to  send  this  bill  back  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means.  E^reryone  seem- 
ingly agrees  that  the  present  program  is 
a  failure.  This  being  the  case,  surely  our 
committee  will  be  willing  to  take  action 
toward  corrections. 

The  present  program  has  been  referred 
to  as  a  "mess,"  and  that  I  can  agree  with. 
I  am  Just  thankful,  but  it  Is  of  little  con- 
solation to  me,  that  I  have  not  been  a 
part  of  it.  I  have  not  been  a  part  of  the 
Great  Society's  relief  programs.  There- 
fore, I  am  free  to  say  about  this  one  that 
It  will  be  a  mess,  too.  So.  we  are  going  to 
cut  off  our  nose  to  cure  our  sinus.  That 
is  about  what  it  amounts  to.  We  are  going 
to  put  one  failure  on  top  of  another. 

With  reference  to  the  motion  to  re- 
commit this  bill.  It  will  probably  contain 
language  to  change  a  word  or  two,  but  to 
be  reported  back  "forthwith."  will  be 
meaningless. 

Bfr.  Chairman.  It  Is  not  going  to  make 
any  difference  whether  we  have  a  motion 
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to  recommit.  It  will  be  pretty  tough  to 
vote  against  this  bill  because  It  has  In- 
creased the  adult  benefits  and  with  ttiat 
I  agree.  Inflation,  for  which  the  Federal 
is  largely  responsible,  in  my  Judgment,  is 
causing  hardship  on  people  in  this  cate- 
gory. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  propose,  if  the  situ- 
ation permits,  to  offer  a  motion  at  the 
appropriate  time  to  strike  the  enacting 
clause  and  give  to  the  members  of  the 
committee  a  straight  vote  on  this  meas- 
ure. I  believe  if  such  a  motion  is  adopted 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  can 
bring  you  something  much  better  than 
what  is  offered  to  you  today. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, 1 3^eld  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Diciansow). 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
for  yielding.  If  I  may  have  the  gentle- 
man's  attention  I  would  like  to  propound 
a  question  to  the  gentleman,  if  it  has 
not  been  answered  already  in  the  brief 
time  I  was  away  from  the  floor.  If  I  may 
have  the  attention  of  either  the  ranking 
minority  member  on  my  side  or  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  legislation  on  the  other 
side,  as  I  understand  it.  at  least,  this  is 
designed  to  keep  families  together  and 
to  keep  the  husband  at  home  where  he 
can  live  up  to  his  responsibilities. 

But,  is  there  anything  contained  in 
this  bill  that  would  keep  a  family  from 
splitting  up,  whether  it  be  done  by  offi- 
cial act  such  as  a  divorce  decree  or  by 
separation  and  the  husband  leaves  tak- 
ing with  him  two  of  the  children  and 
leaving  three  of  them  with  his  wife.  Will 
they  both  become  eligible  if  both  of  them 
set  up  two  different  imits  or  households 
and  receive  payment  for  these  two  sepa- 
rate households? 

Would  this  be  possible  imder  this  bill, 
or  is  there  a  prohibition  against  that? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  gentleman  will  yield,  we  do 
not  prohibit  this  as  such.  But  if  they 
establish  two  homes  they  will  have  more 
expense  than  the  amount  of  additional 
assistance  they  would  receive  under  the 
provisions  of  this  bill. 

Let  me  also  call  the  attention  of  the 
gentleman  to  the  fact  that  there  Is  an 
entirely  new  concept  written  into  this 
bill  which  Is  not  in  the  current  law  con- 
cerning the  financial  resixmsibillty  of  the 
father  to  support  their  families.  He  can 
not  avoid  this  financial  responsibility  by 
moving  into  a  separate  household  or  out 
of  the  State.  Under  this  law  there  Is  a 
responsibility  of  this  father  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment says  any  money  that  we  pay  out 
under  this  program  for  the  benefit  of  your 
children  or  your  wife  Is  a  charge  that  we 
have  against  you.  We  can  collect  this 
directly  or  we  can  withhold  fimds  to  you 
at  any  time  by  the  Federal  Government  to 
recoup  what  we  have  paid  out  on  behalf 
of  your  children  and  wife. 

We  do  not  say  that  poor  people  have 
to  live  under  the  ssmie  roof,  but  we  do 
say  to  the  fathers  that  you  cannot  avoid 
your  financial  responsibility  to  your  fam- 
ily by  falling  to  do  so.  We  do  not  rely  on 
the  law  as  It  Is  today.  I  would  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama,  to  enforce 
through  a  local  agency  the  father's  obli- 


gation to  8umK>rt.  This  now  becomes  a 
Federal  matter,  a  Federal  responsibility, 
and  a  responsibility  of  the  parent  to  the 
Federal  Government. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  would  like  to  say— 
and  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  an- 
swer, and  I  hope  that  it  will  work,  be- 
cause if  it  does  it  win  certainly  be  re- 
freshing. But  after  over  8  years  as  a 
Judge  of  the  domestic  relations  court  and 
Juvenile  court,  and  based  on  my  personal 
experience,  it  is  my  opinion  that  you 
may  well  have  a  family  split  and  a 
claim  of  part  of  the  children  both  ways. 
There  Is  no  provision  to  keep  checking 
on  these  people  to  see  that  they,  after 
they  have  established  this  basis  of 
living  separately,  do  not  move  back  into 
the  same  house,  stay  under  the  same 
roof,  sleep  in  the  same  bed  as  husband 
and  wife — ^because  they  do  not  have  to 
be  divorced — and  how  do  we  police  this? 
How  do  we  guard  against  it,  and  what 
makes  it  certain  that  it  will  not  come 
about  under  the  provisions  of  this  bill? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  1  additional  minute  to  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama.  I  do  so  for 
the  piuix>se  of  asking  the  gentleman 
from  his  experience  if  he  has  not  found 
that  one  of  the  real  problems  that  we 
have  had  is  the  lack  of  enforcement  of 
responsibility  on  the  parents  toward  the 
support  of  their  children? 

Mr.  DICE:INS0N.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  'Wisconsin.  And  does 
not  the  gentleman  think  that  we  have 
made  a  good  step  forward  where  we  im- 
pose a  subrogation,  in  the  sense  that  the 
Federal  Government  is  able  to  go  against 
this  Individual  for  any  f imds  that  Uncle 
Sam  has  paid  out  in  his  regard? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  I  think  it  is  fine  in  the- 
ory, but  it  Just  is  not  workable  under 
the  Uniform  Reciprocal  Support  Act. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  That  Is 
why  we  made  it  a  Federal  offense,  be- 
cause the  Reciprocal  State  Act,  as  the 
gentleman  well  knows,  depends  on  one 
State  getting  the  permission  of  another 
State,  whereas  In  this  case  a  Federal 
agent  moves  In,  and  there  is  no  need  of 
getting  pennlfislon  from  a  State. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Who  Is  the  Federal 
agent  who  is  going  to  move  in?  That  is 
what  I  do  not  understand  as  to  how  this 
can  be  enforceable.  Do  we  have  a  cadre, 
a  police  group  that  goes  aroimd  enforc- 
ing tWs.  or  does  each  agency  have  so 
many  enforcers  and  Investigators? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  ^Wsconsln.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  will  put  the  responsi- 
bility, as  far  as  turning  over  these  cases 
Is  concerned,  up  to  the  proper  prosecu- 
tors, which  would  be  Federal,  and  to  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  which  has  paid  out  the  money. 
Say  you  have  some  money  that  you  paid 
out.  You  paid  it  out  in  behalf  of  Mr. 
Jones  for  his  children.  You  find  Mr. 
Jones  and  prosecute  him. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  again  expired. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  1  additional  minute  to  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama. 


Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  also  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
to  this  case  of  splitting  up.  If  the  family 
wants  to  live  together,  then  there  is  a 
responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  father 
to  register.  We  do  not  insist  that  they 
both  register. 

Now.  there  are  some  critics  who  say 
that  botii  the  husband  and  wife  should 
be  required  to  register.  That  is  not  re- 
qtiired  in  this  particular  case,  where  the 
two  are  living  together.  But  once  they 
separate,  once  they  start  two  different 
households,  then  both  the  male  living 
over  in  one  houseiiold  has  to  register,  and 
the  woman  living  in  the  other  household 
has  to  register.  And  they  must  do  more 
than  register — they  have  to  take  jobs,  so 
they  will  both  go  to  woit  under  this  cir- 
cumstance, and  maybe  we  would  save 
money  in  the  long  run  if  we  had  both 
people  worMng. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  explanation. 

Just  let  me  say,  I  have  heard  the  previ- 
ous speaker  in  the  well,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas,  and  I  wish  I  had  said  what 
he  said  becatise  to  me  he  summed  it  up 
very  aptly  and  very  ably.  I  believe  in  ev- 
erything he  stdd  and  I  subscribe  to  his 
statement. 

I  talked  with  my  welfare  director  at 
home  and  he  says  that  this  present  plan 
will  cost  the  State  $9  million  more  than 
it  is  presently  having  to  pay. 

According  to  my  director,  if  we  are 
forced  to  match  what  will  be  available  in 
1971  we  will  be  forced  to  spend  $9  mil- 
lion more  to  match  the  Federal  portion. 
Whether  this  is  so  or  not,  I  do  not  know, 
but  I  do  know  this — ^no  one  knows  ex- 
actly what  it  is  going  to  cost.  It  is  another 
layer  on  top  of  a  layer,  and  I  hope  every- 
one who  votes  for  this  bill  will  vote  for 
it  with  the  firm  conviction  and  In  the 
sure  knowledge  that  you  are  going  to 
have  to  vote  a  tax  Increase  to  pay  for 
this.  If  you  are  not  willing  to  vote  for  a 
tax  increase,  then  do  not  vote  for  this 
bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  5  mhiutes  to  the  gentlanan 
fTom  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Dent). 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  voted 
against  the  rule. 

Last  night  I  tried  to  read  what  I  could 
on  this  legislation  and  I  m&de  a  decision 
that  is  not  one  I  normally  make.  But 
this  being  the  kind  of  legislation — and  I 
want  to  vote  for  some  kind  of  legislation 
dealing  with  problems  in  this  Important 
area,  I  decided  that  if  there  is  a  vote 
that  will  send  it  back  to  the  committee 
meaningfulbr  so  that  we  can  have  an 
opportunity  to  look  at  It.  I  am  going  to 
vote  for  that  motion. 

Falling  in  that,  then  I  am  going  to 
vote  for  the  bill  on  final  passage  in  the 
hope  that  I  will  get  another  look  at  it 
and  win  get  an  (^portunity  to  present  my 
views  to  the  Senate. 

First  of  all.  the  view  that  I  take  <rf 
this  is  that  it  steps  Into  an  area  that  I 
am  not  so  sure  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  has  the  expertise  to  discuss 
and  present  to  the  House,  vrithout  some 
consideration  being  given  to  what  they 
are  doing. 
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There  are  in  America  today  about  13 
million  Americans  who  are  not  covered 
by  the  minimum  wage  law.  Automati- 
cally— and  I  studied  this  all  night,  I  am 
as  positive  about  this  as  I  am  of  the  fact 
that  I  am  standing  up  here — automati- 
cally will  be  put  imder  annual  wages,  out- 
side of  a  single  person,  one  not  without 
a  family.  You  are  acttially  covering  13 
million  Americans  at  a  rate  of  yearly 
minimum  wages — I  mean  a  rate  of  mini- 
mum pay  wage  that  is  above  anything 
that  we  even  try  to  put  through  this  Con- 
gress or  intended  to  try  to  put  through 
this  year  for  a  worker  to  receive. 

A  worker  in  the  $3,000  class  which  is 
roughly  the  minimum  wage  in  America 
today,  and  the  highest  payment  under 
the  family  allowance  for  a  worker  in  tlie 
family  of  four  group.  If  he  has  no  chil- 
dren at  all  or  Just  has  a  wife  or  it  is  the 
case  of  a  wife  with  a  child,  they  would 
receive — that  wife  with  a  child — would 
receive  $160  above  the  minimimi  wage. 

However,  carrying  that  tlirough — the 
four  examples  that  I  personally  got  this 
morning  from  the  four  girls  who  clean 
offices — the  smallest  family  in  that  group 
was  six  and  the  largest  was  nine.  In  a 
family  of  nine,  in  addition  to  that  girl's 
pay.  it  would  ankiunt  to  an  added  $2,560 
of  $5,260  total  pay>. 

How  can  I,  as  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Minimum  Wage,  attempt  to 
come  before  this  Congress  with  any  kind 
of  sensible  and  reasonable  minimum 
wage  bill,  not  considering  a  man  work- 
ing full  time  under  a  positive  pay  plan, 
without  considering  his  family? 

You  are  now  at  this  time,  at  this  stage 
of  our  history,  and  I  want  it  clearly  un- 
derstood. I  hope  you  know  what  you 
are  doing,  and  it  may  be  the  right  thing 
to  do.  I  have  the  greatest  faith  in  and 
I  have  the  greatest  friendship  for  the 
chairman  of  tills  committee.  I  know  he 
would  not  deliberately  upset  every  union 
contract  in  the  country  and  yet  he  may 
well  do  this  if  a  large  number  of  workers 
are  added  to  the  work  force  under  this 
act. 

The  rate  of  pay  under  the  union  con- 
tracts is  based  upon  the  classification 
of  a  Job  and  not  upon  the  number  of 
members  in  the  family. 

If  you  are  basing  it  upon  the  number 
of  members  in  a  family,  you  find  yourself 
in  a  position  where  men  working  along- 
side each  other,  doing  exactly  the  same 
classification  of  Job,  will  be  earning  the 
same  set  rate  of  pay,  because  that  is  the 
clasfiiflcation  of  that  Job  under  either 
union  contract  or  individual  Job  place- 
ment. 

But  if  the  employee  happens  to  have 
a  large  family,  tie  will  receive  more 
money  for  the  work  he  performs.  The 
only  difference  is  that  it  will  not  cost  the 
producer  any  more  money.  We  Khali  now 
start  again  on  the  never-ending  road  of 
subsidy  of  the  production  of  goods  in 
this  country.  Every  farm  helper  in 
America  will  receive  a  minimum  pay  un- 
der this  bill  greater  than  we  have  ever 
been  able  to  give  them. 

It  took  30  years — and  during  some  18 
of  those  years  I  liave  been  at  the  fore- 
front of  the  battle — to  cover  every  work- 
er in  America  under  new  wage  laws.  We 


had  to  go  to  the  far  extreme  qfjAklng 
the  largest  farms  on  a  limited  number 
of  days  of  work  to  pass  the  most  mini- 
mal pay  of  $1  an  hour,  reaching  to  $1.25 
in  1971.  Febriiary  1.  But  this  auto- 
matically changes  it,  and  the  only  area 
that  your  Committee  on  General  Labor 
can  fimctlon  in  dealing  with  the  mini- 
mum wage  will  be  in  that  area  of  in- 
come for  an  Individual  or  a  man  and 
wife  living  together.  It  Is  only  in  that 
area.  This  bill  Is  based  upon  the  premise 
that  more  manpower  training  is  going 
to  create  more  Jobs.  Let  me  tell  all  of 
you  right  now  that  what  most  of  us  do 
not  understand  is  that  the  greater  bulk 
of  the  number  of  persons  on  permanent 
relief  In  this  coxmtry  are  unemployable 
persons.  Studies  reveal.  If  you  will  look 
Into  the  matter,  that  the  average  work 
year  In  America  encompasses  210  days 
of  work.  Persons  today  with  large  enough 
a  family  who  are  making  as  much  as 
$2.40  an  hour  will  find  themselves  draw- 
ing a  supplement. 

Do  you  know  that  the  average  wage, 
imder  contract,  of  textile  workers  in 
America  Is  $2.40  an  hour?  Do  you  know 
that  the  average  wage  of  the  clothing 
workers  and  garment  workers  Is  only 
25  to  50  cents  above  the  minimum  wage? 
You  will  be  establishing  for  the  first 
time  In  the  history  of  our  Nation  a  new 
base  for  the  payment  of  labor,  and  I 
remind  you  of  the  warning  given  many 
years  ago  that  when  you  get  Into  this 
type  of  legislation,  keep  in  mind  that 
the  minimum  becomes  the  maximum. 
The  maximum  becomes  the  minimum. 

I  Just  came  back  from  Mexico.  I  went 
down  there  to  spend  2  days  on  my  own  to 
look  Into  the  Proneff  Territory.  Fifty 
thousand  Jobs  had  moved  over  Into  that 
territory  in  2  years  and  7  months.  There 
were  no  training  programs,  and  every 
one  of  those  industries  will  tell  you 
that  In  the  United  States,  if  they 
do  not  have  manpower  training  pro- 
grams, they  have  no  Jobs  for  these  peo- 
ple. In  Mexico  they  take  raw  labor  and 
put  them  to  work.  They  have  moved 
across  the  necessary  production  machin- 
ery, the  same  production  machinery  we 
have  in  the  United  States,  Into  the 
Proneff  Territory  of  Mexico,  where  they 
are  paying  $3  a  day  in  the  same  classified 
Jobs  in  electronics  paying  over  $3  in  the 
United  States.  I  want  you  to  look  long  at 
this  bill,  because  the  error  of  the  1970's  is 
going  to  be  the  critical  error  in  our  life- 
times. The  critical  decade  in  our  lifetimes 
will  be  the  1970's  when  the  question  will 
be  decided  as  to  whether  we  survive  as 
a  free-enterprise  system  or  not.  Unless 
I  am  miserably  mistaken,  what  we  are 
doing  is  to  establish  the  base  for  the 
deterioration  of  the  kind  of  free  labor 
and  free-enterprise  system  in  which 
labor  and  management  have  bargained 
together.  We  are  subsidizing  industry  the 
same  as  we  subsidize  agriculture.  We 
have  never  been  able  to  get  out  from 
under  that,  and  we  will  never  be  able 
to  get  out  from  under  this  load,  because 
if  any  person  who  has  Just  been  given 
a  Job  can  get  $3,000  as  a  minimum  wage 
and  $2,600  as  a  Government  subsidy,  the 
employer  does  not  pay  the  subsidy. 

I  tell  you  that  when  you  are  working 


alongside  a  man,  doing  exactly  the  same 
Job  he  is  doing  and  he  receives  only 
$3,000,  and  you  receive  $5,600  he  does 
not  want  to  know  or  care  how  many 
children  you  have.  He  has  been  brought 
up  In  an  economy  where  you  get  paid 
for  what  you  do.  not  for  how  many 
children  you  have.  What  is  the  use  of 
talking  about  easier  abortion  laws;  what 
Is  the  use  of  talking  about  pills?  What 
is  the  use  of  talking  about  cutting  down 
the  birth  rate  when  we  are  introducing 
a  program  that  would  increase  the  birth 
rate?  I  do  not  know  where  to  go.  I  do 
not  know  where  to  turn.  Do  I  vote  against 
poverty  people  or  do  I  vote  aye  and  hope 
for  a  chance  to  correct  the  inequities  in 
the  Senate. 

This  I  do  know :  I  am  a  troubled  Mem- 
ber of  this  Congress  this  day.  We  have 
not  had  a  chance  to  offer  amendments 
because  of  the  closed  rule. 

There  is  not  any  sound  reason  for 
this,  because  we  are  not  going  to  re- 
move people  from  welfare,  because  in 
this  country  today  we  still  have  millions 
of  persons  who  are  not  earning  this 
money.  We  have  close  to  13  million 
Americans  we  have  tried  since  1938  to 
put  under  the  minimum  wage  law. 

In  the  last  instance,  when  the  bill 
came  before  me,  we  had  reached  $1.60 
an  hour,  but  we  had  to  reach  it  in  a  3- 
year  stretch — and  in  a  4-year  stretch 
for  some  classifications.  Wliy  did  we 
move  in  the  area  of  minimum  wages  on 
classifications?  Because  we  followed  the 
historical  lines  of  a  free  enterprise  so- 
ciety, and  we  paid  for  the  Job  tliat  is 
done.  We  did  not  pay  for  the  number 
of  children  people  had.  If  this  becomes 
the  concept,  we  will  find,  as  sure  as  we 
are  in  this  room  today  in  this  great 
Congress  of  ours,  that  the  minimum  will 
become  the  maximum. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio   (Mr.  Devine). 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
with  some  reluctance  today  on  this  leg- 
islation. 

Of  course,  I  am  not  a  member  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee.  However, 
I  do  feel  rather  strongly  about  this  bill 
that  apparently  is  classified  as  an  ad- 
ministration bill.  I  think  when  the  ul- 
timate vote  comes,  there  will  be  a  cross 
section  and  quite  a  change  in  the  tliink- 
ing  of  a  number  of  our  colleagues,  and 
I  do  not  think  we  will  find  any  particu- 
lar coalition  supporting  or  opposing  the 
legislation. 

When  this  originally  was  proposed  a 
number  of  months  ago,  I  visited  admin- 
istration offices  to  try  to  analyze  Just 
exactly  what  was  coming  off.  I  bow  to 
no  one  in  my  support  of  our  President. 
I  think  he  is  a  great  man  doing  a  great 
Job,  but  I  do  not  consider  myself  a  rub- 
ber stamp. 

In  analyzing  this  program  as  it  was 
originally  Introduced— and  I  would 
stress  the  word  "originally" — it  was 
pointed  out,  first,  that  our  current  wel- 
fare programs  across  this  Nation  are  In 
a  shambles,  in  chaos,  they  are  In  a  ter- 
rible situation,  and  they  should  be  elimi- 
nated. I  would  agree  100  percent 

It  was  pointed  out  further  that  the  so- 
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called  Nixon  welfare  program,  that  has 
had  Its  name  changed  two  or  three  times, 
changed  to  family  assistance  program 
and  changed  to  workfare,  or  changed 
to  anything  to  get  away  from  the  label  of 
the  guaranteed  annual  Income,  I  would 
say  no  matter  how  we  slice  it,  it  is  still 
that,  guaranteed  annual  income. 

The  proposal  is  this,  that  it  would  not 
be  another  layer  on  our  ADC.  it  would 
not  l>e  another  layer  on  the  food  stamp 
program,  that  It  would  substitute  for 
these.  It  would  get  rid  of  the  ADC  pro- 
gram and  all  problems  connected  with  it, 
and  the  food  stamp  program  also  would 
be  phased  out. 

It  contained  at  that  time  work  Incen- 
tive provisions.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
anybody  who  opposes  work  Incentive 
provisions.  If  we  talk  to  the  people 
across  the  country,  if  we  feel  their  pulse, 
we  will  find  the  American  iieople  across 
this  country  are  perfectly  willing  to  help 
and  assist  those  unable — and  I  under- 
line unable — to  help  themselves,  but 
there  is  a  growing  reluctance  by  the 
American  people,  the  American  taxpay- 
er to  be  forced  to  support  those  unwilling 
to  help  themselves. 

I  look  at  the  Members  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  and  find  that  we  talk  about 
work  Incentives.  What  work  incentive 
did  Members  have  to  get  where  they  are 
and  do  what  they  were  doing  before  they 
came  to  Congress?  Most  of  us  had  the  In- 
centive that  we  like  to  eat,  and  most  of 
us  had  the  incentive  that  we  wanted  to 
support  and  educate  and  take  care  of 
our  families  to  the  best  of  our  ability. 
That  is  sufficient  incentive. 

But  the  work  incentives  in  this  bill, 
when  we  get  Into  "suitable"  emplojrment, 
create  much  concern  among  those  of  us 
who  have  misgivings  about  mucb  that 
is  In  this  bill. 

After  this  matter  was  heard  before  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means — and 
there  were  long  hearings,  though  most 
of  them  were  on  social  security,  I  ad- 
mit— what  happened?  No  longer  does 
this  substitute  for  the  program.  It  does 
not  substitute  for  the  aid  to  dependent 
children.  It  does  not  substitute  for  the 
food  stamp  program.  It  is  another  layer 
upon  them. 

The  sponsors  of  the  bill  say  this: 
"Well,  admittedly  this  will  add  from  12 
million  to  perhaps  15  million  additional 
people  to  the  welfare  rolls,  but  looking 
down  the  road  5  or  10  or  15  years 
this  will  be  cheaper  than  the  current 
welfare  reform  programs." 

Assuming  that  this  is  correct — I  doubt 
it  very  seriously,  but  assuming  that  this 
is  correct — most  of  us  will  not  be  here 
to  gain  the  benefits  of  this  cheaper  wel- 
fare program,  because  that  far  on  down, 
if  this  welfare  list  goes  up  12  to 
15  million  people  higher  than  it  Is  to- 
day, there  will  be  between  12  and  15 
percent  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  on  welfare. 

Is  that  not  a  great  endorsement  for 
this  program? 

It  seems  to  me  we  are  adopting  a  phi- 
losophy which  is  completely  contrary  and 
foreign  to  the  basic  American  philosophy 
of  the  free  entei-prise  system  of  reward- 
ing incentive. 


Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  DEVINE.  1  would  prefer  not  to 
yield  at  this  time,  but  I  yield. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  want  to  get  the  question 
in  now  about  the  cost.  Does  the  gentle- 
man have  any  figures  on  the  cost?  I  can- 
not get  anybody  to  tell  me  that. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio,  so  far  as  the  cost  is 
concerned,  the  estimated  cost  I  have  seen 
for  the  first  year,  trying  to  make  a  study 
of  this  program,  is  an  additional  $4.4 
billion  for  the  first  year. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  wonder  If  they  are  as  far 
wrong  on  that  as  they  were  on  medicare, 
on  which  they  just  estimated  the  cost 
exactly  at  30  percent  of  what  the  real 
cost  was.  If  that  should  be  true,  the  $4 
billion  would  be  more  like  $14  billion, 
would  it  not? 

Mr.  DEVINE.  It  certainly  would.  I 
agree  with  the  gentleman.  I  have  the 
same  misgivings  about  the  estimated  cost 
on  this  program.  It  probably  would  be 
much  higher  than  anticipated. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
That  is  the  first  time  I  have  been  able 
to  get  anybody  to  tell  me  what  they  are 
thinking  about  on  the  cost. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  I  would  hope  that  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  who  have  made  a  deep  study  of 
this,  would  come  up  with  some  acciutite 
figures. 

Another  gentleman  from  Ohio,  Mr. 
AsHBRooK,  worked  with  the  minority 
counsel  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee in  an  effort  to  come  up  with  a  legiti- 
mate and  good  faith  cost  on  this.  He 
gave  an  example  of  a  family  of  four  with 
a  certain  Income,  a  certain  amount  of 
money  each  week.  They  worked  at  great 
length  and  were  iinable  to  come  up  with 
a  figure  that  they  could  agree  upon. 

In  talking  about  work  incentives.  I 
would  Invite  attention  to  an  article  which 
appeared  March  21, 1970,  in  the  Scripps- 
Howard  newspaper,  talking  about  the 
work -incentive  program.  This  particular 
release,  imder  the  name  of  Robert  J. 
Havel,  out  of  the  Plain  Dealer  Bureau. 
Cleveland,  with  a  Washington  dateline, 
says: 

The  U.S.  DepartmeiQt  of  Labor  oonslden 
Ohio's  work-incentive  program  for  welfare 
recli>lenta  a  flop  and  Is  unlikely  to  provide 
any  money  for  the  program  in  fiscal  1971. 

This  Is  the  same  program,  conducted  in 
20  Ohio  counties,  which  Oot.  James  A. 
Rhode*  recently  praised  as  helping  to  get 
people  off  the  welfare  rolls  and  onto  pay- 
rolls. 

The  national  program,  referred  to  as  WIN, 
is  designed  primarily  to  train  welfare 
mothers  for  such  Jote  as  nurse's  aides  and 
clerks. 

It  goes  on  further: 

This  is  basically  the  same  program  as 
President  Nixon's  "work  fare"  In  his  new 
welfaiv  plan,  on  which  the  House  will  act 
soon. 

That  is  what  we  are  talking  about 
today.     

Mr.  BETT8.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DEVINE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BETTS.  I  should  like  to  make  (me 


comment  to  the  gentleman.  He  is  one  of 
my  close  friends.  I  do  not  like  to  contra- 
dict him,  but  I  Just  want  to  make  sure 
the  statement  he  read  is  compared  with 
the  statement  I  read  yesterday  quoting 
Governor  Rhodes,  in  which  he  praised 
the  program  in  Ohio.  He  stated  how 
many  had  been  taken  off  the  rolls,  and 
that  the  WIN  program  had  reduced  the 
expense  of  welfare  in  Ohio  over  $200,000 
a  month. 

I  just  wonder  whether  that  is  not  as 
important  a  consideration  as  the  state- 
ment of  some  Federal  official  as  to  how 
he  looks  at  it. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  What  Is  Important  is  I 
am  merely  quoting  an  article  which  ap- 
peared In  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

One  of  the  things  which  concerns  me 
further  is  the  auction  game  we  are  get- 
ting into  with  this  legislation.  I  do  not 
know  whether  they  call  it  a  celling  or  a 
fioor,  but  they  are  talking  about  a  fioor 
of  $1,600.  In  the  next  election  year  it 
will  be  $2,000  or  $2,500.  Already  some  are 
talldng  ahout  $5,000.  Each  year  they  wlU 
bid  higher  and  higher.  Where  will  it  end, 
and  will  it  get  everybody  on  here? 

Tlie  senior  Senator  from  New  York 
spoke  in  the  other  body  yesterday.  I 
would  invite  the  attention  of  our  col- 
leagues to  the  Record  for  April  15,  pub- 
lished today,  page  11790,  in  which  he 
says: 

I  shall  propose  an  amendment  exempting 
mothers  of  school-age  children  and  other 
relatives  who  care  for  such  children  from 
the  work  and  training  requirements  of  the 
biU. 

Then  in  another  i>art  he  says: 
As  I  request  cosponsorshlp  for  this  amend- 
ment In  the  coming  days,  I  hope  that  m&ny 
of  the  Members  of  the  Senate  will  Join  with 
me,  whether  or  not  they  support  the  family 
assistance  plan,  to  Indicate  their  strong 
opposition  to  the  inclusion  of  any  such 
work  requirement  in  the  crucial  welfare- 
reform  legislation  which  will  be  acted  upon 
by  the  Congress  this  year. 

So  if  and  when  this  matter  leaves  here 
and  goes  to  the  other  body,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve you  will  recognize  it.  The  floor  will 
become  the  ceiling  and  the  ceiling  will 
Ijecome  the  fioor,  and  the  $1,600  figure 
will  be  in  the  area  of  $5,000  or  $6,000. 
We  will  be  in  a  category  where  I  am  re- 
minded of  the  old  farmer  when  he  was 
talking  about  helping  people.  He  said. 
"You  know.  If  everybody  climbs  in  the 
wagon,  who  is  going  to  pull  It?"  If  we  get 
over  10  or  12  percent  of  the  population 
on  welfare,  do  you  think  the  rest  of  us 
will  be  able  to  pick  up  the  load?  It  is  a 
dangerous  step  and  I  think  the  House 
ought  to  defeat  this  legislation.  I  am 
opposed  to  it,  and  will  vote  against  It, 
and  I  am  convinced  the  Nation  will 
regret  the  day  this  philosophy  was 
adopted,  if  the  House  does  indeed,  pass 
this  unworkable  legislation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman  from  Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  5  minutes  to  a  member  of 
the  committee,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  CORMAN) . 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  16311,  the  Family  Assist- 
ance Act. 
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Oui  chairman,  the  gentleman  irom 
Arkansas  iMr.  Mu.ls),  has  explained  in 
great  detail  the  reforms  which  this  bill 
will  bring  about.  I  would  like  to  underline 
three  which  are  of  particular  importance. 

First,  it  Is  the  work  incentive  provision. 
This  bill  will  require  recipients  who  have 
the  ability  to  work  to  register  for  training 
and  employment  as  a  condition  to  receiv- 
ing benefits.  I  would  not  overstate  the 
importance  of  this  provision  because  I 
am  convinced  that  almost  every  Ameri- 
can wants  to  work,  and  the  mandatory 
nature  of  this  provision  is  not  going  to 
significantly  change  that  situation. 

Another  incentive  has  to  do  with  that 
portion  of  one's  earned  income  which  a 
recipient  will  be  permitted  to  keep.  Under 
the  present  program,  a  mother  who  goes 
to  work  may  be  In  danger  of  losing  her 
assistance  payment.  While  at  work,  she 
has  the  additional  disadvantage  of  not 
knowing  how  her  children  are  faring 
without  her.  The  reform  bill  will  assiire 
that  her  children  are  being  cared  for 
while  she  is  at  work,  and  will  permit  her 
to  keep  a  reasonable  share  of  her  earn- 
ings, in  additicxi  to  her  assistance  pay- 
ment. 

The  second  and  certainly  the  most 
important  part  of  this  bill,  as  far  as  the 
State  of  California  is  concerned,  is  that 
a  substantial  Increase  in  the  share  of 
welfare  costs  will  be  borne  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  For  California,  this 
will  amount  to  about  $200  million  in 
the  first  full  year  of  the  implementation 
of  the  act,  assuming  that  the  State  will 
take  advantage  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's offer  to  administer  the  program. 
It  would  then  be  possiUe  for  the  State 
government  to  asstime  the  balance  of 
California's  welfare  costs,  thereby  com- 
pletely relieving  the  counties  in  the  State 
of  this  financial  burden. 

Such  a  step  would  permit  welfare  costs 
to  be  shifted  to  the  broader  State  and 
Federal  tax  base,  leaving  the  local  tax 
base  free  to  bear  the  cost  of  educational 
and  other  municipal  requirements. 

The  third  important  reform  is  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Federal  minimum  pay- 
ment. Let  us  take  a  look  at  this  Federal 
minimum.  Is  it  really  dangerously  high? 
For  a  family  of  four  without  income,  the 
minimum  Is  $2,400  a  year;  $1,600  in  cash 
and  $800  in  food  stamps.  Now.  it  just 
happens  that  I  support  a  family  of  four 
and  It  also  happens  that  my  take-home 
pay  is  approximately  $2,400  a  month.  I 
assume  each  of  us  Is  generally  in  that 
same  category.  If  you  would  like  to  know 
the  adequacy  of  this  minimum  pa3rment. 
take  next  month's  paycheck  home  to 
your  wife  and  tell  her  she  must  support 
your  family  on  It  for  a  year.  I  believe 
she  will  convince  you  that  it  Is  not 
excessive. 

I  have  been  surprised  to  hear  some  of 
my  colleagues  worry  about  the  willing- 
ness of  Americans  to  work  if  we  remove 
the  incentive  of  hunger.  I  cannot  accept 
the  proposition  that  a  man  works  only 
if  and  when  he  Is  hungry.  The  fact  of 
the  matter  is  that  the  state  of  hunger 
undoubtedly  diminishes  one's  mental 
and  physical  capacity  to  work.  I  bdleve 
that  Americans  are  inspired  to  seek 
work  for  many  more  reasons  than  Just 


the  need  of  food.  I  think  that  we  have 
come  a  long  way  from  that  rather  primi- 
tive notion  of  why  people  work. 

Finally,  a  number  of  Members  have 
been  critical  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  because  we  cannot  tell  the 
exact  amount  of  the  cost  of  tills  pro- 
gram. I  would  have  to  say  to  you  that 
if  you  can  tell  me  how  many  people 
in  the  Nation  will  be  unemployed  in  the 
next  year,  and  the  next,  and  the  next, 
then  I  can  give  you  a  reasonably  accu- 
rate figure  as  to  the  cost  of  this  program. 
For  instance,  if  we  have  full  employ- 
ment— if  everyone  who  has  the  ability 
has  the  opportunity  for  a  Job— then  the 
cost  of  the  program  will  be  relatively 
low.  And.  we  wiU  then  be  taking  care 
only  of  the  aged,  the  blind,  the  physically 
disabled,  and  orphaned  children  whose 
parents  are  dead  or  in  prison  or  for 
some  other  reason  are  not  capable  of 
taking  care  of  them.  But.  if  the  present 
trend  continues  and  unemployment  in- 
creases and  we  find  millions  of  Amer- 
icans willing  and  eager  to  work  but 
unable  to  find  Jobs,  then  the  cost  of  this 
program  will  be  substantial. 

We  do  not  report  to  you  that  this 
bill  will  solve  the  Nation's  economic  ills. 
We  do  say  that  it  will,  in  a  modest  way, 
provide  some  decent  living  standard  for 
those  who  because  of  economic  circiim- 
stances  find  themselves  in  dire  straits. 

Let  us  look  at  the  alternatives.  What 
happened  after  1929?  Americans,  unable 
to  work,  stood  in  soup  lines.  Children 
begged  or  stole  for  food.  Families  were 
made  homeless  because  they  were  unable 
to  continue  payments  on  their  homes  or 
were  imable  to  pay  rent.  This  country  is 
not  going  back  to  those  conditions  and 
practices. 

There  are  lots  of  things  that  need  to 
be  done  in  this  coimtry.  We  need  more 
and  better  schools;  more  and  better 
medical  care.  We  need  to  end  pollution 
of  our  streams  and  air.  Programs  such  as 
these — and  many  more  like  them— cre- 
ate Jobs,  and  Jobs  cut  down  the  cost  of 
welfare. 

But.  we  are  not  authorizing  such  pro- 
grams in  this  bill.  All  we  are  saying  In 
this  bill  is  that  if  there  are  Jobs,  then 
needy  people  who  qualify  under  the  bill's 
provisions,  must  be  trained  for  Jobs  and 
required  to  take  them.  If  they  have  the 
physical  and  mental  ability  to  do  that, 
then  out  of  the  generosity  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  they  will  be  given  enough  to 
keep  body  and  soul  together.  If  Jobs  are 
not  available,  neither  will  they  have  to 
starve  or  steal. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  HJl. 
18311. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CORMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  I  agree  with  some  of  the 
things  which  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia has  said. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  I  hope  the  gentleman, 
then,  will  support  the  bill. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  However,  the  point  is, 
with  reference  to  this  bill,  that  it  is  not 
going  to  create  Jobs.  I  come  from  an  area 
where  there  is  a  great  degree  of  unem- 
ployment The  gentleman  talks  about  a 


4-  or  5-percent  unemployment  rate.  I 
have  an  11-percent  unemployment  rate 
in  some  parts  of  my  district.  The  reason 
for  that  is  the  fact  that  there  are  no  jobs 
available.  We  have  trained  people  for  all 
kinds  of  work  under  the  various  pro- 
grams that  now  exist  but  when  all  of  the 
training  was  over,  they  did  not  have  a 
Job  at  which  to  work. 

What  in  the  world  are  we  going  to  do 
with  that  problem? 

Mr.  CORMAN.  There  is  provision  in 
this  bill  for  public  works  projects  where 
we  can  federally  fund  certain  projects  in 
areas  such  as  one  which  the  gentleman 
has  described,  on  the  condition  that  the 
program  in  that  area  will  enable  some 
of  these  people  to  become  ultimately  em- 
ployed in  the  private  sector.  It  Is  In  a 
sense  a  small  WPA.  True,  it  is  only  a 
short  term  answer,  but  again  we  can- 
not take  care  of  all  the  economic  ills  of 
the  Nation  in  any  welfare  assistance  bllL 
This  must  be  taken  care  of  under  the 
private  enterprise  system  and  other  fiscal 
decisions  which  we  must  make. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  fiuther.  the  thing  that 
worries  at  least  this  gentleman  is  the 
fact  that  here  we  are  discussing  guaran- 
teeing a  minimum  annual  income  while 
I  think  what  we  ought  to  direct  ourselves 
to  is  a  more  pressing  need — that  of  guar- 
anteeing a  Job  for  those  able  to  work 
before      we     guarantee     any     income 

minimiiTng 

Mr.  CORMAN.  I  will  say  to  the  genUe- 
man  that  there  is  a  legitimate  case  which 
can  be  made  for  the  Federal  Government 
becoming  an  employer  of  last  resort. 
However.  I  have  some  misgivings  about 
that,  but  if  unemployment  continues  to 
rise,  we  may  find  it  necessary. 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Comn). 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  over  the 
past  two  decades.  I  can  think  of  no 
single  domestic  program  in  this  coimtry 
which  has  been  more  consistently  or  bit- 
terly criticized  than  the  welfare  system. 

The  criticism  of  our  welfare  system 
has  come  from  a  spectrum  ranging  from 
the  man  on  the  street  to  the  legislative 
and  executive  leaders  in  the  country. 

The  present  system  has  been  called 
deplorable,  unfair,  parasitic,  and  intol- 
erable. 

I  have  never  refuted  these  criticisms 
because  they  properly  describe  the  pres- 
ent welfare  system,  which  is  unfair  and 
is  deplorable  euid  is  intolerable.  In  fact, 
the  present  system  breeds  irresponsibil- 
ity that  feeds  on  itself. 

I  have  also  heard  many  of  the  ardent 
critics  of  the  present  welfare  system  say, 
"We  ought  to  help  people  who  are  will- 
ing to  help  themselves,"  and  I  have  heard 
them  say.  "We  ought  to  help  people  help 
themselves."  And  I  wholeheartedly  agree. 

But  in  listening  to  these  same  critics 
attack  the  legislation  before  us  today.  I 
find  them  strangely  inconsistent. 

I  had  hoped  that  there  would  be  strong 
support  to  get  rid  of  the  present  welfare 
system  and  replace  it  with  one  that  con- 
forms to  the  llpservice  reform  over  the 
years. 

Yet  I  do  not  find  a  single  item  of  leg- 
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islation  introduced  by  those  who  have 
attacked  the  present  program  and  are 
tnftjfing  a  career  out  of  criticizing  the 
one  which  is  proposed  in  this  legislation. 

If  the  present  welfare  system  is  so 
deplorable  and  if  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion is  unacceptable,  it  is  only  logical  to 
ask  why  those  who  find  themselves  in 
this  position  have  not  done  something 
about  offering  a  constructive  alternative. 

Yet  throughout  the  hearings  on  this 
bill,  no  one  came  forward  with  anything 
that  resembled  a  replacement  in  the 
broad  sense  for  the  present  obsolete 
program. 

The  attacks  I  have  heard  on  the  pro- 
posed legislation  have  not  been  directed 
to  the  concept  or  the  principle  of  this 
legislation,  but  rather  to  fear  based  on 
conjecture  that  it  will  not  be  adminis- 
tered in  accoradnce  with  our  legislative 
Intent.  Well.  now.  let  me  tell  you  that 
no  program,  no  matter  how  carefully  de- 
vised, will  be  any  more  effecUve  than 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  administered. 
This  is  certainly  obvious  under  any 
conditions. 

And  I  have  heard  such  argiunents 
against  this  bUl  in  the  last  2  days  as 
would  provide  the  attitudes  of  the  coiu-ts 
as  a  reason  to  oppose  this  legislation. 
And.  of  course,  I  have  been  aroimd  here 
long  enotigh  to  know  that  when  argu- 
ments based  on  conjecture  rather  than 
fact  fall  to  satisfy  the  need  for  any  tjrpe 
of  reform,  you  can  alwtors  fall  back  on 
the  "foot  in  the  door"  or  the  "camel's 
noee  under  the  tent"  approach — cmd 
this  has  not  been  overlooked  by  the  op- 
^  ponents— yet  I  think  we  must  under- 
2  stand  that  these  cliches  of  foreboding 
really  fail  to  address  themselves  to  the 
real  issue. 

It  is  all  right  to  agree  that  we  have  a 
problem — but  when  we  do  It  seems  to 
me  that  we  ought  to  agree  that  there 
should  be  some  solution. 

I  see  no  need  at  this  point  in  the  debate 
to  belabor  the  excellent  presentations 
of  Chedrman  Mills  and  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  toe  conmilttee, 
John  Byrkes.  But  I  would  like  to  sum- 
marize my  own  position  as  concisely  as 
my  remaining  time  permits. 

We  can  no  longer  accept  and  condone 
a  welfare  system  that  has  failed  miser- 
ably, a  welfare  system  that  has  fostered 
disintegration  of  the  family  unit.  We  can 
no  longer  accept  and  condone  a  system 
which  frequently  makes  it  more  attrac- 
tive to  go  on  the  welfare  rolls  than  to 
work.  We  can  no  longer  tolerate  a  wel- 
fare system  that  is  a  failure  and  one 
which  grows  worse  each  day. 

I  am  convinced  that  if  there  is  any  so- 
lution to  the  growing  welfare  problem  in 
this  country,  and  if  there  is  any  hope  for 
helping  the  people  in  the  lowest  economic 
strata  of  our  society,  it  lies  in  the  ap- 
proach embraced  in  this  legislation.  To 
suggest  it  does  not  is  to  suggest  there  Is 
no  hope.  To  suggest  Omt  those  who  are 
eoonomioally  depressed  fall  into  a  singu- 
lar category  of  people  who  are  not  and  do 
not  want  to  help  themselves  is  to  again 
say  we  must  continue  the  present  system 
in  the  hopeless  fashion  of  Increasing  wd- 
fare  costs  year  after  year. 

Well,  I  am  neither  naive  nor  am  I  a  do- 
gooder.  While  I  offer  no  one  an  insurance 


policy  on  the  success  oif  this  program.  I 
sincerely  believe  that  on  a  long  term 
basis  it  will  cost  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try a  great  deal  less  in  both  dollars  and 
human  resources. 

And  permit  me  to  remind  every  Mem- 
ber of  this  House,  Including  those  who 
are  opposed  to  this  bill,  that  we  are  pro- 
viding a  structure  upon  which  improve- 
ments can  be  made  through  the  process 
of  revision  and  amendment.  If  it  is  nec- 
essary to  provide  more  stringent  enforce- 
ment of  the  work  provisions,  it  Is  the 
responsibility  of  Congress  to  do  so.  And  I 
happen  to  think  the  Congress  will  do  so 
if  we  are  able  to  integrate  the  work  and 
training  provisions  with  the  welfare  pay- 
ments and  correct  the  gross  inequities  in 
the  existing  program. 

I  urge  every  Member  of  this  House  to 
gtive  welfare  reform  a  chance.  T6  do 
anything  less  is  to  accept  the  present 
program,  with  all  of  its  present  short- 
comings, and  its  inevitable  social  doom. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Schkuir)  . 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  praise  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  for  his  ad- 
mirable leadership  in  preparing  the  for- 
ward-looking bill  indeed,  the  precedent- 
shattering  bin  we  are  considering  to- 
day— and  for  the  excellent  committee  re- 
port on  that  bill. 

In  the  report  the  committee  regretted 
that  many  manpower  programs  in  the 
past  "often  emphasized  work  at  the  ex- 
pense of  meaningful  training  that  would 
lead  to  the  family  leaving  the  public 
assistance  rolls." 

Of  course,  that  is  a  major  goal  of  this 
biU — to  enable  people  to  acquire  the  edu- 
cation and  job  training  to  become  em- 
ployed, financially  independent,  and  self- 
supporting. 

Section  431  (c)  (2)  of  HJl.  16311,  evi- 
dently a  suggestion  how  to  rectify  those 
mistakes,  mentions  the  following  services 
for  the  trainees  In  manpower  training 
and  employment  programs:  "counseling, 
testing,  coaching,  program  orientation, 
institutional  and  on-the-job  training, 
work  experience,  upgrading,  Job  develop- 
ment. Job  placement  and  foUowup  serv- 
ices required  to  assist  in  securing  and  re- 
taining emplo3mient  and  opportunities 
for  advancement." 

Mr.  Chairman,  am  I  right  in  under- 
standing these  sections  as  endorsements 
of  efforts  to  contribute  to  the  broader 
adoption  of  new  methods  of  structuring 
jobs  and  of  providing  career-ladder  oi>- 
portimitles? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Upgrading  the  skills  of 
the  working  poor  is  an  important  part 
of  the  proposal,  and  it  is  a  very  Important 
part. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  section  433  of  HJl. 
16311  states  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
should  try  to  "further  the  establishment 
of  an  integrated  and  comprehensive 
manpower  training  program  Involving 
all  sectors  of  the  economy  and  all 
levels  of  government"  and  to  "make  max- 
imimi  use  of  existing  manpower  related 
programs  and  agencies." 
,  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  Jobs  encom- 
passed  under   these  programs   include 


those  designed  to  improve  the  social  and 
economic  conditions  of  the  community 
by  upgrading  the  quality  of  the  public 
services  in  health,  education,  welfare,  and 
public  safety? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Yes;  I  might  say  to  the 
gentleman,  if  they  are  a  part  of  an  es- 
tablished training  program. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
committee  report  for  H.R.  16311  states: 

By  requiring  that  the  prime  gn^tees  dem- 
onstrate a  capacity  to  work  effectively  with 
the  manpower  agency,  the  Committee  be- 
lieves that  a  greater  degree  of  coordination 
ol  manpower  and  child  care  services  can  be 
achieved  than  has  been  the  case  in  previous 
programs. 

Would  this  improved  coordination  of 
manpower  and  child  care  services  in- 
clude the  use  of  the  children's  iiarents  as 
aides  and  for  some  of  them — ^in  time  and 
after  the  proper  training — as  profes- 
sionals at  the  child  care  centers? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Yes;  it  is  so  intended. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  The  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Ways  smd  Means  Com- 
mittee, in  my  view,  is  to  be  congratulated 
for  encouraging  relief  recipients  to  be- 
come economically  Independent.  Re- 
cently the  Washington  Post  had  an  arti- 
cle on  the  city  welfare  department's  deci- 
si(m  to  cut  off  the  welfare  of  an  unwed 
welfare  mother  in  her  last  semester  of 
high  school. 

I  assume  that  the  distinguished  chair- 
man would  favor  helping  a  relief  recipi- 
ent to  complete  high  school  since,  de- 
monstrably, such  education  and  high 
school  degree  is  so  necessary  to  help  her 
get  a  good  job  and  thus  achieve  financial 
independence  for  herself  and  her  chil- 
dren. Would  that  be  a  fair  statement  of 
the  Intent  of  the  House? 

Mr.  MILL£.  The  answer  would  depend 
upon  the  Individual  case.  As  I  said  ear- 
lier, this  bill  is  not  intended  to  sui^xmI 
students  primarily,  but  if  a  person  is 
close  to  completing  her  education,  it 
could  be  determined  by  the  Employment 
Security  Office  that  completing  educa- 
tion is  appropriate  training. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  I  very  much  appreci- 
ate the  chairman's  answer.  I  appreciate 
his  candor  in  answering  all  of  these 
questions.  I  wish  to  express  my  admira- 
tion for  the  great  job  the  committee  has 
done  during  untold  months  of  hearings 
and  In  producing  a  bill  and  a  committee 
report  that  in  many  respects  is  one  of 
the  most  far-reaching,  imaginative,  and 
creative  pieces  of  legislation  we  have  con- 
sidered in  many  years. 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentlunan  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  WnxiAKs) . 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
proposed  Family  Assistance  Act  of  1970 — 
HJl.  16311 — ^would  prove  a  dreadful 
hoax  on  the  American  pe<^le. 

This  so-called  "family  assistance  pro- 
gram" would  immediately  add  a  mini- 
mum of  $4.4  billion  to  Federsd  welfare 
costs,  and  would  place  additional  mil- 
lions of  people  on  welfare  rolls.  The  only 
welfare  program  that  FAP  would  phase 
out  would  be  aid  to  families  with  de- 
l>endent  children,  on  which  the  Federal 
Government  now  spends  $2.1  blUion  per 
year. 

Past  experience  has  proved  that  when- 
ever a  new  welfare  program  Is  created 
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for  the  purpose  of  solving  a  problem, 
that  problem  \s  only  accentuated  and  Its 
cost  escalated.  Be  assured  that  PAP  will 
be  no  exception. 

The  Federal  share  of  PAP  for  each 
family  would  be  based  on  an  annual  $500. 
each,  for  the  first  two  members  of  a 
family,  plus  $300  for  each  additional  fam- 
ily member  with  the  States  required  to 
supplement  the  massive  Federal  pay- 
ment. 

Obviously,  it  would  only  be  a  matter 
of  time  until  PAP-guaranteed  payments 
would  be  Increased  In  response  to  well 
established  pressures  by  self-seeking  offi- 
cials, liberal  social  theorists,  and  hard 
core  professional  welfaulsts. 

A  major  FAP  weakness  would  be  in  the 
fact  that  eight  types  of  income  would  be 
excluded  from  consideration  before  FAP 
payments  would  be  determined.  Since 
each  family's  payments  would  have  to  be 
determined  individually  in  accordance 
with  income  earned,  a  virtual  army  of 
Investigators  and  accountants  would  be 
needed  for  this  operation  alcme. 

PAP  would  require  recipients  to  reg- 
ister for  suitable  training  or  employ- 
ment. But  PAP  would  wmveniently  ex- 
clude five  classes  of  people  from  that 
same  registratl<m.  Further,  it  would  pro- 
vide no  spelling  out  the  definition  of  pre- 
cisely what  "suitable"  training  or  em- 
ployment would  really  be.  Nor  would 
PAP  spell  out  any  procedure  that  might 
be  api^ied  to  those  who  accept  jobs  but 
purposefully  fail  to  perform  properly  In 
order  to  be  fired  ^and  return  to  welfare. 

PAP  would  provide  for  recovery  of  any 
funds  fraudulently  ccdlected  from  the 
Federal  Oovermnent,  with  enforcement 
resting  wltji  the  Department  of  Justice. 
However,  with  the  tens  of  thousands  of 
fathers  who  have  deserted  their  families, 
and  with  thousands  of  unenforced  court 
orders  already  out  on  fathers  in  behalf 
of  dependent  children.  It  would  requtre 
a  doubling  of  the  size  of  the  Justice  De- 
partment just  to  enforce  PAP's  recovery 
of  fraudulent  collection  provision. 

PAP  would  provide  that  a  new  agency 
be  established  within  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  ad- 
minister PAP's  provisions.  This  new 
agency  would  have  to  employ  thousands 
of  people  and.  In  short  order,  could,  in 
fact,  easily  result  in  doubling  the  pres- 
ent size  of  HEW.  Itself. 

An  abundant  history  makes  It  perfect- 
ly obvious  that  this  so-called  family 
assistance  program  would  prove  to  be 
nothing  more  than  Jtist  another  gigantic 
giveaway  which  would  further  reward 
the  indolent  and  the  malcontent.  This 
would  be  accomplished  at  the  exi>ense  of 
those  who  work  and  support  their  fam- 
ilies despite  the  evermore  oppressive 
odds  of  high  taxes  borne,  in  great  part,  of 
too  many  "something  for  nothing" 
schemes. 

I  have  also  heard  in  this  Chamber  this 
afternoon  that  the  State  of  Massachu- 
setts is  using  approximately  25  percent 
of  Its  budget  for  welfare  purposes  and 
that  States  and  other  localities  need 
help.  Let  me  tell  the  Members  some- 
thing. We  can  go  from  one  section  of 
this  country  to  another,  and  we  would 
have  to  look  hard  to  find  any  State  in 
as  poor  financial  condition  as  our  Fed- 
eral Government. 


Next  year  alone  we  are  going  to  have 
to  refinance  over  $100  billion  in  Federal 
obligations  that  are  going  to  mature, 
and  we  are  not  prepared  to  pay  off  one 
penny  of  that  $100  billion  in  Federal 
obligations  that  are  going  to  mature 
during  fiscal  year  1971,  which  starts 
July  1,  1970.  We  are  going  to  be  for- 
tunate to  be  able  to  refinance  this  $100 
billion  in  maturing  obligations  at  in- 
terest rates  as  low  as  8  percent. 

We  have  reached  a  point  where  every 
3  years  and  8  months  we  have  to  re- 
finance our  entire  national  debt,  and  if 
we  have  to  refinance  our  entire  national 
debt  of  over  $360  billion  at  8  percent, 
that  is  going  to  be  a  $30  billion  a  year 
annual  pasrment  on  Interest  alone. 

This  will  mean  on  welfare  and  Interest 
on  the  national  debt  we  are  going  to  be 
spending  far  more  than  25  percent  of 
our  budget,  so  as  It  turns  out  the  States 
are  In  much,  much  better  condition  than 
our  Federal  Government. 

Relief  of  human  misery,  easement  of 
the  pains  of  recovery,  and  assurance  of 
equitable  opportunity  fall  in  one  cate- 
gory— but  to  elevate  and  lock  In  profes- 
sional welfarism  as  a  part  of  the  so- 
called  American  way  of  life  falls  into 
quite  another  category  which  the  people 
of  this  Nation  simply  could  not  afford 
and  would  not  long  knowingly  tolerate. 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Chamberlain). 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr  Chairman. 
I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  16311,  a  bill 
providing  comprehensive  changes  in  our 
Federal,  State,  and  local  welfare  pro- 
gram. Everyone  who  has  studied  the 
present  program  agrees  on  one  salient 
fact:  that  it  is  deficient  in  almost  every 
respect. 

Our  present  program  has  grown  dra- 
matically in  recent  years,  both  in  terms 
of  the  individuals  covered  and  total  dol- 
lar costs.  Between  1961  and  1970.  the 
number  of  families  and  individual  re- 
cipients more  than  doubled — to  a  total 
of  1.8  million  families  and  7  million  in- 
dividuals. During  this  same  period  total 
costs  have  nearly  doubled  to  the  present 
total  of  $4.2  billion. 

This  runaway  pattern  Is  expected  to 
continue  into  the  future  unless  funda- 
mental reforms  are  made,  with  the  num- 
ber of  recipients  nearly  doubling  again 
by  1975  and  the  total  costs  more  than 
doubling.  The  immense  burden  that  this 
program  imposes  on  taxpayers  at  aU 
levels  of  government  demands  that  we 
address  ourselves  to  this  chaotic  situa- 
tion rather  than  turning  our  heads  to 
look  the  other  way  and  hope  the  prob- 
lem will  go  away. 

The  present  program  discourages  work 
and  self -sufficiency  by  providing  a  "guar- 
anteed annual  income"  to  individuals 
who  qualify  for  welfare  virtually  with- 
out regard  to  their  own  efforts.  In  many 
cases  individuals  are  financially  better 
off  on  welfare  than  they  are  working. 
By  discriminating  against  the  working 
p)oor.  the  present  program  not  only  en- 
courages idleness  but  provides  a  strotig 
incentive  for  family  disintegration.  Only 
by  leaving  home  can  a  working  poor 
father  qualify  his  family  for  benefits 
under  the  aid  to  families  with  dependent 
children  program. 


The  bill  before  the  House  today  will 
go  a  long  way  toward  correcting  these 
defects.  Instead  of  an  incentive  for  Idle- 
ness, the  bill  will  insure  that  individuals 
will  always  be  better  off  If  they  are  work- 
ing. Rather  than  providing  a  "guaran- 
teed annual  income"  regardless  of  an 
individual's  efforts,  assistance  will  be 
contingent  on  an  individual  making 
every  effort  to  become  self-sufficient 
through  woiic.  training,  and  employ- 
ment. The  incentive  for  family  breakup 
imder  present  law  will  be  substantially 
diminished  and  in  many  cases  elimi- 
nated by  proving  coverage  for  the  work- 
ing poor. 

The  emphasis  in  this  new  program  Is 
to  help  people  care  for  themselves  by 
developing  their  potential.  This  will,  of 
course,  cost  additional  money  in  the  first 
few  years,  but  It  must  be  remembered 
that  this  is  a  long-range  program  and 
given  time  it  is  our  hope  that  It  will  be 
less  expensive — both  in  human  and  in 
dollar  costs. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  occasion  to 
point  out  that  the  bill  does  create  one 
very  serious  inequity  for  working  i)eo- 
ple  who  wlU  not  receive  benefits  tmder 
this  bill  that,  in  my  opinion,  we  cannot 
ignore.  One  of  the  reforms  in  this  bill 
provides  day  care  for  small  children  In 
order  to  enable  adults  who  would  nor- 
mally care  for  them  to  receive  training 
and  employment  so  that  they  may  be- 
come self-sufficient.  The  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Intends 
to  request  $386  million  for  child  care 
purposes  for  the  first  full  year  of  oper- 
ation. It  is  estimated  that  this  will  pro- 
vide care  for  300,000  school  age  children 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  $400  per  child, 
and  for  150,000  preschool  children  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $1,600  per  child.  These 
day  care  provisions  of  the  bill  are  essen- 
tial to  enable  individuals  to  move  from 
the  welfare  roUs  to  the  employment  rolls. 
and  I  support  them. 

However,  as  we  face  up  to  the  actual 
costs  of  child  care  we  find  that  the 
amounts  Involved  are  much  more  gener- 
ous than  the  deductions  we  now  allow 
under  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  for 
nonwelfare  taxpayers  who  have  to  f>ay 
for  child  care  themselves  in  order  to  be 
available  to  work.  The  Internal  Revenue 
Code  provides  a  child  care  deduction  of 
$600  where  one  child  is  Involved,  and 
$900  where  two  children  are  involved. 
In  addition,  imder  the  law  this  allow- 
ance is  reduced  by  $1  for  every  dollar 
that  the  parents'  income  exceeds  $6,000. 
This  means  that  the  child  care  deduction 
is  eliminated  when  income  reaches  $6,600 
in  the  case  of  one  child  and  $6,900  in  the 
case  of  two  children. 

Thus,  In  New  Jersey,  under  the  new 
bill,  a  welfare  mother  with  two  pre- 
school children  and  one  school  age  child, 
woxild  be  entitled  to  child  care  benefits 
approximating  $3,600,  as  long  as  her  In- 
come from  earnings  and  public  assist- 
ance does  not  exceed  $6,547 — the  Sec- 
retary has  discretion  to  continue  pcorlng 
child  care  expenses  at  even  higher  In- 
come levels  for  a  period  of  time.  Yet  a 
working  couple  with  three  children  of 
similar  age  earning  $6,457  would  be  en- 
titled to  a  child  care  deduction  of  only 
$343.  Assuming  the  couple  is  in  the  15 
percent  Income  tax  bracket,  this  deduc- 
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tlon  would  provide  a  net  benefit  of  only 
$51.45.  And  if  the  couple  should  increase 
their  income  to  $6,900,  they  would  not  be 
entitled  to  any  deduction. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  cannot  ask  the 
working  couple  to  pay  taxes  to  support 
not  only  public  assistance  recipients,  but 
to  provide  them  with  child  care  allow- 
ances far  in  excess  of  the  meager  Income 
tax  deduction  taxpayers  are  allowed. 
•This  Is  wrong.  Current  allowable  deduc- 
tions for  chUd  care  are  unrealistic. 
Equity  requires  that  the  child  care  de- 
duction In  our  income  tax  law  be  liberal- 
ized to  provide  benefits  commensurate 
with  the  current  cost  of  child  care. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this,  I  have 
Joined  In  Introducing  legislation  that 
would  increase  the  deduction  for  child 
care  expenses  to  $1,200  in  the  case  of  one 
child,  and  to  $2,400  where  two  or  more 
children  are  Involved.  The  legislation 
would  also  repeal  the  provisions  of  pres- 
ent law  that  phase  out  the  deduction 
when  the  taxpayer's  Income  exceeds 
$6,000.  This  would  recognize  that  child 
care  expenses  that  are  Incurred  to  enable 
a  taxpayer  to  work,  are  expenses  suffi- 
ciently related  to  the  taxpayer's  Job  to 
Justify  deduction  as  a  business  expense. 

In  my  judgment  this  is  a  matter  of 
high  priority.  In  the  bill  we  are  consider- 
ing today  we  are  trying  to  provide  incen- 
tives and  opportunities  for  people  to  get 
off  the  welfare  roles.  In  doing  so  we 
should  not  Ignore  the  effort  of  those  who 
have  managed  by  one  means  or  another 
to  take  care  of  themselves.  We  should 
not  create  or  condone  a  dual  cost  ap- 
proach to  child  care  by  recognizing  the 
actual  cost  of  this  service  for  welfare  re- 
cipients and  something  less  than  the 
actual  cost  for  those  who  have  had  the 
initiative  to  get  a  Job  to  help  take  care 
of  themselves.  How  In  good  conscience, 
I  ask,  can  we  deny  these  wonting  parents 
a  realistic  deduction  and  then  use  their 
tax  money,  in  part,  to  give  a  benefit  un- 
available to  them  to  others? 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  Is 
aware  of  this  gross  inequity,  smd  I  feel 
the  members  are  disposed  to  see  that  It 
Is  corrected.  It  Is  my  hope  that  our  chair- 
man will  make  certain  that  this  matter 
receives  early  consideration  to  the  end 
that  remedial  legislation  may  be  en- 
acted. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  sure  that  the  mat- 
ter which  I  have  Just  discussed  Is  not 
the  only  problem  area  that  will  be  dis- 
covered as  this  reform  measure  Is  Imple- 
mented. I  well  realize  that  the  family  as- 
sistance plan  Is  not  without  its  critics  for 
I,  too,  have  reservations.  However,  as  we 
have  worked  cm  this  bill — ^week  after 
week — month  tifter  month — ^I  have  been 
Impressed  with  the  fact  that  no  one  seems 
to  have  a  better  plan  to  suggest.  Nor 
have  I  heard  anyone  offer  any  strong 
defense  of  the  present  system.  While  I  am 
well  aware  that  we  cannot  solve  our  com- 
plex welfare  problems  by  any  legislative 
magic.  I  am  satisfied  that  society's  great- 
est hope  lies  in  a  new  philosophical  ap- 
proach to  our  aggravated  welfare  pn4>- 
lems  . . .  one  which  encourages  work  and 
neither  stifles  nor  destroys  Individual 
Initiative.  It  \b  for  this  reason,  and  with 
this  hope,  that  I  support  HK.  16311. 


Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  would  like  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  distingtuished 
gentleman  from  Michigan  that  in  more 
than  half  of  the  States  the  father  does 
not  have  to  leave  the  household  in  order 
for  the  family  to  receive  aid  under  the 
program  of  aid  to  dependent  children. 

However.  I  do  want  to  agree  with  the 
point  which  has  been  made  by  the  gen- 
tl«nan  that  the  AFDC  program  is  a 
totally  insufficient  program.  It  Is  Inad- 
equate and  doing  nothing  but  accentuate 
the  problem. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  I  belieive  every- 
one agrees  with  the  gentleman's  state- 
ment.   

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  would  like  to  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  and  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Col- 
lier) and  anyone  else  who  is  Interested 
that  I  have  worked  on  a  substitute  plan 
which  I  think  I  have  fairly  well  refined 
now  which  would  phase  out  AFDC  over 
a  period  of  time  and  which  would  pro- 
duce much,  much  better  results,  while 
this  phasing  out  Is  being  acccmpllshed. 

I  would  weloMne  the  opportunity  to 
talk  to  the  gentleman  in  his  office  at 
any  time  about  this  alternate  plan. 

Uix.  CHAMBERLAIN.  I  would  say  to 
my  colleague  that  I  am  pleased  to  hear 
this.  I  feel  It  Is  unfortunate  that  we  have 
not  had  the  benefit  of  his  suggestions  at 
an  earlier  date  in  order  that  they  could 
have  been  considered  by  the  committee 
as  this  matter  has  been  under  review. 
I  think  anyone  who  has  any  constructive 
suggestion  to  help  us  out  of  the  mess  we 
are  In  right  now  should  come  forward. 
We  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  anyone 
who  has  a  better  plan. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Reserve  your  decision 
because  you  may  not  agree  with  my  plan. 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  3deld 
such  time  as  he  may  consimie  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hutchin- 
sow). 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
are  all  agreed  that  the  present  ADC  pro- 
gram Is  a  mess  and  that  it  is  now,  or  soon 
will  be.  completely  out  of  hand.  It  must 
be  replaced.  The  administration  has  pro- 
posed the  bill  now  before  us  as  a  new 
approach — workfare  Instead  of  welfare. 
It  Is  called.  Mtmy  of  us  have  great  res- 
ervations about  Uils  particular  wprocu:h, 
but  some  have  been  able  to  resolve  those 
doubts  in  favor  of  the  legislation,  while 
others,  and  I  am  one  of  those,  have  found 
the  doubts  so  great  that  in  good  con- 
science we  cannot  support  It.  I  propose  to 
state  briefly,  Mr.  Chalrmati,  those  ques- 
tions about  the  bill  which  have  persuaded 
me  that,  much  as  a  new  approach  to  wel- 
fare Is  needed,  this  Is  not  the  answer.  In- 
deed, Mr.  Chairman,  I  doubt  that  the 
situation  will  be  one  whit  improved  but 
rather  worsened  by  the  enactment  of  this 
legislation. 

The  ADC  program  will  be  abolished  by 
this  bin,  and  that  Is  all  to  the  good,  and 
a  family  assistance  program  Instituted  In 
Its  place.  But  the  new  program  of  family 
assistance  does  not  clumge  much  the  ADC 


program  as  it  applies  to  fatherless  homes. 
So  long  as  there  is  a  child  under  6 — and 
there  most  usually  is  a  child  under  6  In 
those  homes — the  mother  need  not  regis- 
ter for  employment  or  take  work  training 
in  order  to  obtain  the  Federal  benefit, 
and  the  State  in  which  the  family  Is 
living  Is  required  to  supplement  the  Fed- 
eral program  up  to  the  level  of  payments 
that  family  now  receives  from  ADC.  As 
to  that  family,  therefore,  the  ADC  pro- 
gram continues,  in  everything  but  name. 
And,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  vast  majority  of 
present  ADC  cases  fall  within  the  cate- 
gory of  a  family  without  a  man  In  the 
house.  To  all  intents  and  purposes,  the 
proposal  In  this  bill  carries  forward  the 
present  ADC  program  without  change. 
Under  the  present  program  an  ADC 
mother  Is  encouraged  to  take  work  train- 
ing and  better  her  lot  In  life  thereby — 
on  a  voluntary  basis.  This  bill  carries  the 
same  approach. 

As  to  those  cases  where  there  is  a  man 
In  the  house,  the  bill  requires  him  to 
register  with  the  employment  service, 
receive  their  coimsel,  take  their  training 
program,  and  accept  a  job  they  find  for 
him.  But  the  proferred  emplojmient  must 
be  suitable  work.  Now  that  term,  "suitable 
work."  has  acquired  a  meaning  In  the  law. 
It  is  a  term  well  imderstood  in  imem- 
ployment  compensation  systems.  It 
means  that  an  imemployed  individual 
need  not  take  a  job  beneath  his  skills,  but 
only  such  employment  as  he  has  regu- 
larly had  in  the  past.  It  is  argued  that  In 
the  case  of  liie  newly  trained  individual 
without  work  experience  this  imemploy- 
ment  compensation  mesming  of  suitable 
work  will  not  apply.  I  anticipate  that  it 
will  mean  that  if  a  man  is  trained  for  a 
particular  skill,  no  other  type  of  onploy- 
ment  will  be  deemed  sutable  for  him, 
even  though  there  may  be  no  need  for 
such  employment  in  his  community.  I 
expect  that  the  term  "suitable  work"  will 
have  the  same  narrowing  meaning  In  the 
requirement  for  employment  within  the 
family  assistance  program  as  it  has  had 
in  unemployment  compensation. 

But  If  a  newly  trained  tadlvldual  is  put 
to  work  within  the  scope  of  his  new 
training,  there  Is  no  compulsion  upon  him 
to  do  his  best  to  keep  the  Job.  Suppose 
he  quits,  or  Is  fired  for  cause.  What 
then?  Will  his  eligibility  under  the  fam- 
ily assistance  program  continue? 

And  even  if  he  refuses  to  work,  the 
only  economic  penalty  upon  him  is  a  loss 
of  $300  in  family  assistance  benefit  to  his 
family  unit.  Ben^ts  to  the  other  mem- 
bers of  his  family  continue,  and  if  he 
leaves  home,  his  wife  and  children  can 
comply  with  the  ADC  requirements,  with 
their  family  benefits  supplemented  by 
State  grants  up  to  the  levd  now  pro- 
vided. 

I  doubt  this  family  assistance  plan  has 
enough  economic  Inducement  within  it  to 
achieve  that  goal  of  keeping  families  to- 
gether. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  legislation  we  now 
consider  is  Intended  to  meet  the  prob- 
lem, made  infinitely  worse  by  recent 
Supreme  Court  decisions  outlining  res- 
idency requirements  for  welfare  assist- 
ance, which  results  from  a  variation  of 
benefits  among  the  States.  Some,  like 
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Michigan,  have  become  a  magnet  to 
those  people  because  of  the  goieroslty 
of  their  welfare  payments.  Some  way 
must  be  found  to  level  off  the  benefit 
stnicttires  between  the  States  and  to 
discourage  the  Inmigration  of  welfare 
cases  into  some  States  where  the  bene- 
fits are  generous — but  so  is  the  cost  of 
living  in  those  States  high.  The  require- 
ment in  this  bill  that  those  States  must 
supplement  the  Federal  payments  on 
ADC  cases  to  their  present  levels  means 
the  inmigration  of  such  cases  will  likely 
continue. 

A  fundamental  change  tn  this  new  ap- 
proach Is  to  embrace  the  working  poor 
into  the  welfare  system.  I  had  hoped 
the  solution  to  our  welfare  problems 
would  be  programs  to  reduce  the  de- 
pendence of  people  on  welfare.  This  bill 
increases  that  dependence.  True,  it  pur- 
ports to  contain  inducements  sufficient 
to  persuade  large  numbers  of  people  to 
lift  themselves  out  of  that  dependence. 
The  ambitious  will  be  so  encouraged. 
But  for  many  if  not  most.  I  suspect  they 
will  not  feel  sure  enough  of  themselves 
to  want  to  completely  separate  them- 
selves from  the  securi^  of  tax  free  wel- 
fare income,  and  the  welfare  system  as 
we  know  it — but  greatly  expanded  in 
costs  icid  In  numbers — ^wHl  continue. 

Much  as  I  concur.  Mr.  Chairman,  In 
the  need  for  a  complete  change  in  our 
welfare  system.  I  do  not  believe  this 
legislation  will  accomplish  it.  This  bill 
is  not  the  answer  we  seek.  I  wish  I  knew 
the  answer.  I  believe  we  must  look  fur- 
ther for  it 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  AsasaooK). 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
wlU  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  A8HBROOK.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  rise  to  announce  that  I  cannot  in  good 
conscience  support  the  proposed  Family 
Assistance  Act  of  1970. 

Ms  opposition  is  based  on  three  fac- 
tors: The  sentiment  of  the  voters  in  the 
18th  District  of  Texas,  my  belief  that 
welfare  reform  has  been  turned  into  a  po- 
litical football,  and  my  deep-seated  res- 
ervations about  the  act  itself.  I  would 
like  to  discuss  each  of  these  factors  in 
turn. 

The  opposition  of  the  voters  in  the 
ISth  Congressional  District  of  Texas,  to 
the  proposed  Family  Assistance  Act  is 
overwhelming.  The  message  has  come  to 
me  through  attltudlnal  surveys,  congres- 
sional correspondence,  and  numerous 
discussions  I  have  had  on  the  issue  with 
constituents.  The  message  is  loud  and 
clear — vote  "no"  on  the  proposed  wel- 
fare reforms.  I  agree  with  this  message: 
in  addition,  as  the  Representative  of  the 
18th  District,  I  feel  bound  by  the  elected 
expression  of  the  voters'  views  on  this 
issue. 

I  also  believe  that  the  welfare  reforms 
proposed  by  the  President  have  been 
turned  into  a  political  football,  and 
that  the  Issue  will  be  used  in  an  attempt 
to  discredit  the  President's  good  faith 
effort  to  reform  the  national  welfare  sys- 
tem. By  way  of  explanation,  in  the  nor- 
mal case,  the  President  proposes  legisla- 


tion to  Congress.  The  legislation  is  then 
Introduced  and  referred  to  an  appro- 
priate committee  where  substantial  re- 
writing and  redrafting  is  affected.  The 
reason  for  this  is  clear.  It  is  not  pos- 
sible for  the  President  to  anticipate  In 
advance  what  each  particular  commit- 
tee member  must  have  in  a  bill  before 
he  can  support  it.  Consequently,  the  Pres- 
ident is  forced  to  propose  legislation  to 
Congress  which  presents  his  programs 
in  such  a  manner  that  an  appropriate 
committee  can  have  the  opportunity  to 
modify  it  to  siilt  its  preference:  hope- 
fully, without  killing  the  President's 
basic  proposals  in  the  process. 

This  was  not  the  case,  however,  with 
the  proposed  welfare  reforms.  The  ma- 
jority on  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  approved  the  bill  almost  as  it 
was  written  by  the  President.  They  then 
went  before  the  Rules  Committee  in  an 
effort  to  insure  that  the  bill  would  be 
debated  under  a  rule  not  allowing  for  the 
submission  of  corrective  amendments 
from  the  House  floor. 

This  is  most  unusual.  A  President's 
proposals  usucdly  do  not  receive  such 
uniform  approval  from  a  House  ctxnmit- 
tee.  This  is  especially  true  when  the 
President  belongs  to  a  different  political 
party  than  does  the  majority  of  commit- 
tee members.  The  majority  Members  are 
normally  too  jealous  of  their  legtslatlve 
prerogatives  and  too  partisan  to  bend 
wtthout  challenge  to  the  Presidential 
wlU. 

The  President's  comprehensive  tax  re- 
form program  is  an  excellent  example  of 
the  tendency  to  which  I  am  referring. 
The  President  submitted  his  proposals  to 
Congress  last  year,  and  by  the  time  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  got 
through  rewriting  the  proposals,  their 
original  form  was  hardly  recognizable. 

I  can  think  of  one  good  reason  why  the 
President's  welfare  reform  proposals 
were  so  uniformly  approved  by  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee.  The  legitimate 
cause  of  welfare  reform  has  become  fa- 
tally involved  with  partisan  politics,  and 
liberal  members  of  the  majority  party 
want  to  fabricate  a  campaign  issue  for 
the  November  elections.  They  have  to 
make  up  campaign  issues  because  the 
President  by  his  actions  has  not  handed 
them  any.  He  is  trying  in  the  best  fashion 
he  knows  how.  to  lead  the  country  into  a 
productive  and  peaceful  decade.  The 
other  party  knows  this :  but  more  impor- 
tantly, the  American  people  know  H  also. 
That  is  why  the  issue  is  being  fabricated. 
It  Is  a  lame  attempt  to  discredit  the 
President.  I  will  have  no  part  of  it. 

In  making  his  proposals  to  Congress. 
President  Nixon  made  a  good  faith  effort 
to  interest  Congress  in  addressing  Itself 
to  the  cancerous  problem  of  welfare:  un- 
fortunately. House  liberals  seem  more  in- 
terested in  partisan  politics  than  mean- 
ingful reform. 

Finally.  I  have  some  strong  reserva- 
tions about  the  merits  of  the  Family  As- 
sistance Act  as  it  is  presently  written.  I 
think  the  present  welfare  system  is  can- 
cerous because  it  benefits  neither  the 
welfare  recipient,  the  taxpayer  who  sup- 
ports the  program,  nor  society  in  general 
which  must  continue  to  strive  for  prog- 
ress despite  the  continued  drag  caused 


by  the  sizeable  number  of  individuals 
who  would  rather  take  a  Federal  relief 
check  than  a  Job. 

Our  present  welfare  system  has  made 
it  more  profitable  for  some  people  to  loaf 
than  to  work.  In  addition  to  the  individ- 
ual and  family  problems  this  directly 
creates,  think  for  a  minute  what  it  does 
to  the  incentives  of  an  individual  who 
works  a  full  work  week  and  earns  for 
his  labors  only  a  few  dollars  more  than 
does  the  wastrel  on  relief. 

This  is  Just  a  bare  bones  description 
of  the  negative  effects  of  the  present  sys- 
tem, effects  we  have  heard  more  fully 
described  in  other  speeches  here  in  the 
House  Chamber  yesterday  and  today.  For 
this  reason,  I  will  not  dwell  on  the  nega- 
tive parts  of  the  welfare  system  at  any 
greater  lengths,  but  will  turn  to  a  brief 
explanation  of  why  I  do  not  think  the 
proposed  Family  Assistance  Act  solves 
the  Nation's  welfare  problem. 

The  act  proposes  that  the  Federal 
Government  finance  minimum  annual 
welfare  payments  of  $500  for  each  of  the 
first  two  members  of  a  family  and  $300 
for  each  additional  member.  This  means 
that  a  family  of  four,  the  statistical 
average  American  family,  would  be  en- 
titled to  $1,600.  This  amount  would  be 
supplemented  by  State  payments  so  that 
no  family  would  receive  less  under  the 
act  than  it  presently  receives.  Add  to  this 
the  fact  that  welfare  recipients  will  be 
able  to  obtain  $16  worth  of  federally 
financed  food  stamps  for  every  $10  they 
^)end  on  the  stamps,  and  It  works  out 
to  an  additional  $800  or  so  In  welfare 
benefits.  We  are  really,  then  talking 
about  $2,400  in  guaranteed  benefits  for 
a  family  of  four,  which  is  nothing  more, 
nothing  less  than  a  guaranteed  annual 
income.  Calling  it  an  income  mainte- 
nance floor  does  not  change  anything  but 
the  name  by  which  it  is  referred  to. 

I  am  unalterably  opposed  to  a  guar- 
anteed annual  income  system.  I  believe 
it  would  wre<*  our  incentive  system  of 
production,  the  system  that  coupled  with 
the  free  enterprise  system,  has  brought 
the  United  States  to  the  productive 
heights  it  has  achieved  today.  People 
Just  would  not  work,  if  they  could  get 
pcUd  for  not  working.  This  Is  not  a  blan- 
ket indictment,  however,  for  some  peo- 
ple would  work  anyway.  But  if  people  get 
something  for  nothing,  it  generally 
would  erode  their  will  to  work  and  con- 
tribute to  society. 

Another  objection  I  have  to  the  pro- 
posed bill  Is  that  it  would  add  about  15 
million  new  individuals  to  the  welfare 
rolls.  In  my  mind,  this  would  not  solve 
our  welfare  problem,  It  would  Just  In- 
crease It. 

I  also  object  to  the  $4.4  billion  that 
the  program  will  cost,  and  this  is  Just 
for  the  first  year  of  its  operation.  I  do 
not  believe  that  this  program  would  be 
exempt  from  the  bureaucratic  pressures 
that  accompany  all  other  Federal  efforts, 
pressures  that  turn  small  Federal  pro- 
grams Into  gigantic  ones,  and  minimal 
Federal  expenditures  into  excessive  and 
wasteful  ones.  This  Is  the  very  nature  of 
the  bureaucratic  process.  And  this  Is  one 
chief  reason  why  I  believe  the  Govern- 
ment should  keep  Its  activities  to  the 
bare  irreducible  minimum. 
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Moreover.  I  do  not  think  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should  even  consider 
spending  $4.4  billion  on  a  new  welfare 
program  when  this  Nation  is  locked  In 
a  titanic  struggle  with  inflation.  Partic- 
ularly when  $2.1  billion  win  be  allocated 
Just  to  cover  the  welfare  costs  of  the  15 
million  new  welfare  recipients  that  wUl 
be  added  by  the  act. 

FlnaUy,  while  public  assistance  cer- 
tainly should  be  given  Uie  sick,  the  blind, 
the  disabled,  and  the  needy  young.  I  do 
not  think  that  public  assistance  should 
be  given  to  the  working  poor.  By  includ- 
ing them  and  restructuring  the  welfare 
system  along  the  lines  of  a  giiaranteed 
income  approach,  welfare  Is  made  more 
comfortable  and  respectable  rather  than 
less  so.  It  gives  It  more  of  the  color  of  an 
"Inalienable  right"  rather  than  the  true 
color  of  "temporary  maintenance"  as  was 
originally  envisioned  by  the  architects  of 
welfare. 

I  would  think  my  colleagues  could 
profit  well  by  harking  to  the  words  of 
the  father  of  the  New  Deal,  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  He  said  in  1935: 

The  Federal  Government  must  and  shall 
quit  this  business  of  relief — continued  de- 
pendence upon  relief  Induces  a  spiritual  and 
moral  disintegration,  fundamentally  de- 
structive to  the  national  fiber.  To  dole  out 
relief  In  this  way  Is  to  administer  a  narcotic, 
a  subtle  destroyer  of  the  human  q>lrlt. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  the  Fam- 
ily Assistant  Act,  despite  all  its  rhetoric 
of  workfare  and  Job  incentives,  Is  ba- 
sically a  program  giving  people  "some- 
thing for  nothing."  In  my  view,  this  is 
the  least  effective  way  to  help  people  help 
themselves. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
not  going  to  take  time  in  outlining  what 
I  feel  are  some  of  the  problems  involved 
In  this  legislation  and  some  of  the  short- 
comings but,  rather,  to  raise  some  SP6- 
dflc  questions.  My  basic  objections  have 
already  been  summarized  in  the  Rkcoro. 

Having  worked  with  this  for  better 
than  a  month  in  trying  to  reduce  the 
written  legislation  Into  actual  doUars- 
and-cents  figures,  I  can  guarantee  you  it 
is  a  very,  very  difQcult  thing  to  do.  It 
is  going  to  be  contingent  upon  many  dif- 
ferent Interpretations  In  the  various 
States  and  in  HEW. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  one  of  the 
basic  weaknesses  I  see  In  the  program  Is 
the  argument  that  bringing  the  pro- 
gram to  the  Federal  level  will  automati- 
cally straighten  out  all  of  the  problems 
in  the  States.  I  think  most  of  us  find 
that  argument  Just  a  little  bit  hollow. 
We  are  never  completely  sure  that  HEW 
Intends  to  carry  out  even  the  stated  In- 
tention of  the  Congress,  let  alone 
straighten  out  the  problem. 

However.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  raise  several  specific  questions  and  I 
would  ask  the  able  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Mills)  .  for 
the  purpose  of  legislative  history  several 
questions. 

On  page  33  of  the  committee  report 
there  is  language  which  I  think  will  be 
most  dUBcult  to  interpret.  In  the  mid- 
dle of  the  page  It  says: 


It  la  not  intended  by  your  conunlttee  that 
these  programs  should  provide  assistance 
which  would  be  supportive  of  firms  or  In- 
dustries which  have  high  rates  of  turnover 
of  labor  because  of  low  wages,  seasonality 
or  other  factors. 

I  would  ask  the  able  chairman  whether 
or  not  he  has  some  concern  in  the  ad- 
'^  ministration  of  this  program,  and  the 
regulations  that  will  carry  It  out, 
whether  or  not  this  in  effect  would  not 
In  Uie  future  likely  remove  the  tendency 
for  employment  security  offices  to  refer 
potential  workers  In  so-called  work  in- 
centive programs  to  what  might  be  called 
marginal  Industries.  These  would  in- 
clude hotels,  motels,  laundries  and  res- 
taurants which  traditionally  have  been 
low-wage  industries.  Does  the  gentleman 
see  any  danger  in  putting  language  such 
as  this  in  the  bill?  Would  its  effect  be 
to  make  It  unlikely  to  refer  people  to  such 
low-income  industries? 

Mr.  MILLS.  If  the  gentleman  will  jrleld, 
yes,  I  would  not  deny  that  there  is  some 
problem.  What  we  are  trying  to  do  in  the 
report,  as  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  in  the 
well  knows,  is  to  give  some  clarity  or  bet- 
ter guideline  to  the  Department  of  lAbor 
in  the  establishment  of  regulations  as 
to  the  feeling  of  the  committee,  at  least, 
about  these  matters. 

We  do  not  want  these  people  to  be 
working  in  Just  seasonal  Jobs  if  we  can 
find  for  them  annual  Jobs.  We  do  not 
want  to  put  them  into  all  of  these  low- 
paying  Jobs,  because  we  think  some  of 
them  as  a  result  of  training,  particularly 
those  that  have  as  much  as  a  high  school 
education,  can  be  trained  for  better  pay- 
ing Jobs. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  But  will  the  gentle- 
man agree  that  while  it  is  the  legislative' 
intent  to  encourage  getting  these  people 
the  best  Jobs  possible 

Mr.  Mn.Tfl.  That  is  right. 

Ml.  ASHBROOK.  That  it  could  very 
well  give  some  future  bureaucrat  from 
the  Department  of  HEJW  or  Labor  the 
option  of  sasring  "Wait,  we  are  not  going 
to  send  these  people  to  the  lower  paying 
industries  such  as  restaurants,  laundries, 
motels,  and  hotels"? 

Bfr.  MTTiTfl.  No.  That  is  not  intended. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Because  these  are, 
in  the  language  of  the  committee,  low- 
wage  Industries? 

Mr.  MKIiS.  No. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Everybody  knows 
they  are  low-wage  Industries,  but  they 
might  possibly  form  the  only  jobs  avail- 
able to  them. 

Mr.  MILLS.  If  they  were  full-time  Jobs 
they  might  conform. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  So  it  Is  not  the  in- 
tention of  tiie  committee  to  rule  out 
what  might  be  called  future  employment 
in  the  low-wage  industries? 

Mr.  MILLS.  We  are  iK>t  overlooking 
the  fact  that  some  people  may  be  as- 
signed to  low-wage  jobs,  and  they  may 
not  be  all  assigned  to  a  full-time  annual 
Job  in  the  very  beginning. 

Some  of  them  may  have  to  take  some 
seasonal  Jobs  to  begin  with,  but  we  hope 
the  bulk  of  them  will  not. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  think 
since  we  might  oe  trying  to  make  a  lit- 


tle legislative  history,  I  think  first  of 
all  we  do  not  rule  out  any  Job. 

Mr.  MTTiT.S.  No.  No:  we  do  not 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  It  is  not 
our  intention  to  exclude  any  Jobs  be- 
cause the  whole  thrust  and  purpose  of 
this  bill  is  to  get  people  into  a  posture 
to  help  themselves.  We  want  to  make  the 
Job  basically  compatible  for  that  Indi- 
vidual, but  there  is  nothing  in  the  bill 
that  says  they  can  hold  out  for  a  high 
skilled  job  when  there  is  a  lower  skilled 
opportunity  available  right  now. 

Mr.  MTTiTfi.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man is  correct.  I  certainly  agree  with  the 
concept  and  the  desire,  it  is  obvious  that 
everybody  would  like  to  be  in  high  paid 
employment,  but  I  think  some  of  us  have 
fears  t^t  in  the  social  climate  in  which 
we  live,  and  possibly  because  of  bureau- 
cratic regulations,  there  is  a  strong  like- 
lihood that  people  will  not  be  referred  to 
Jobs  of  this  type  simply  because  they 
are  at  the  lower  rung  of  the  economic 
ladder. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  That  is 
one  of  the  reasons  we  went  into  detail 
on  some  of  these  criteria.  We  wanted  to 
make  sure  that  the  Secretary  could 
substitute  his  own  subjective  Judgment 
for  the  Intent  of  the  conunlttee  and  the 
Congress. 

If  this  person  had  very  little  work  ex- 
perience or  no  work  exi)erience,  then  of 
course  he  is  going  to  have  to  take  a  lower 
paying  job.  He  Is  going  to  have  to  take  a 
lower  Job  consistent  with  his  background. 
In  other  words,  we  do  not  rule  out  any 
Jobs.  He  has  to  recognize  that  while  may- 
be the  job  that  is  o^en  is  not  a  partlcu- 
Isirly  desirable  Job,  the  person  who  has 
not  had  that  work  or  experience,  can  fill 
that  Job  and  acquire  work  experience  smd 
discipline  that  will  enable  himself  to 
qualify  for  a  better  Job  in  the  future. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  think  the  genUe- 
man  is  certainly  optimistic  in  his  out- 
look. Having  had  a  little  more  experience 
with  HEW  guidelines  and  Department 
of  Labor  guidelines.  I  would  have  to  ob- 
serve somewhat  facetiously — I  am  afraid 
not  as  facetiously  as  it  might  seem — 
that  I  will  sit  back  and  wait  for  the 
very  first  person  who  is  denied  his  fam- 
ily assistance  because  he  refused  to  ac- 
cept one  of  these  lower  rung  jobs.  If  that 
time  comes,  I  will  frankly  tell  you  that 
you  are  right  and  I  am  wrong — ^but  I 
am  not  going  to  hold  my  breath  until 
that  happens.  I  will  tell  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Let  me  say 
for  the  record  that  there  is  an  addi- 
tional aspect  of  this  that  we  had  better 
recognize  and  that  the  Secretary  of  La- 
bor shouiV^  recognize— and  I  think  he 
does.  The  entire  woiic  incentive  program 
has  two  purposes.  One  is  the  betterment 
of  the  individual.  But  also  there  will  be 
reduction  In  the  cost  of  the  program  that 
will  enable  us  to  keep  it  within  bounds 
when  individuals  work.  We  cannot  con- 
tinue the  present  program  because  it 
does  not  encourage  pec^Dle  to  go  to  work 
at  all.  That  is  why  the  costs  are  running 
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up  as  much  as  they  are.  The  Secretary 
has  a  definite  obllgration  under  this  bill, 
not  only  as  to  the  welfare  of  these  in- 
dividuals, but  also  to  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  to  see  that  these  people 
get  to  work. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  that,  and  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman making  that  legislative  history. 

I  have  one  last  question  which  I  would 
direct  to  the  distinguished  chairman  or 
the  ranking  minority  member. 

Again,  consider  one  of  the  premises 
that  I  happen  to  believe  is  a  little  weak 
In  arg\unent — although  I  think  what 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  and  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  are  saying 
Is  accurate  in  concept. 

Most  of  us  worry  about  how  it  Is  going 
to  work  out  in  its  actual  implementation. 
One  of  the  things  I  think  is  fairly  weak 
In  Its  premise  is  adding  anjrwhere  from 
11  to  13  million  on  what  might  be  called 
the  welfare  rolls  on  the  theory  that  the 
program  will  work  and  they  will  work 
themselves  off  the  welfare  rolls.  Another 
faulty  premise  is  that  the  program  In 
the  long  run  will  cost  less. 

I  would  like  to  ask  one  specific  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  or  not  either  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  or  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin,  either  one,  do  not 
have  some  misgivings  on  these  premises 

Etoes  the  gentleman  honestly  feel  that 
over  a  reasonable  period  of  time  these 
people,  the  11  or  12  million  people  being 
added,  will  In  fact  work  themselves  off 
the  rolls? 

I  think  It  Is  clear  that  there  is  not  a 
strong  work  incentive  in  this  legislation. 
Anybody  who  has  any  doubt  can  look  at 
pages  11875-11876  of  the  Rscoao  of  yes- 
terday. If  there  is  not  a  strong  built-in 
work  incentive,  can  we  honestly  build 
such  a  superstructure  on  the  theory  that 
they  will  work  themselves  off  the  rolls 
and  the  coverage  of  this  bUl  over  a  period 
of  time? 

WUl  the  gentleman  respond  to  that? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Yes;  I  will  be  glad  to. 

No  one.  may  I  say  to  the  gentleman, 
or.  the  Committee  on  Wasrs  and  Means  or 
anywhere  in  the  Oovemment  can  tell  you 
with  any  degree  of  precision  that  we  will 
work  all  of  these  people  into  better  pay- 
ing Jobs  or  will  work  them  all  off  of 
welfare. 

There  are  two  reasons.  In  my  opinion, 
why  we  are  Justified  In  offering  the  work- 
ing poor  this  incentive  to  take  training. 
Those  we  are  talking  of  largely  are  full- 
time  employees  which  means  they  are 
working  40  hours  or  more  than  30  hours 
I  %  week.  They  apparently  are  not  making 
enough  to  provide  the  income  for  their 
family  sufficiently  to  provide  them  with 
these  basic  necessities  of  life. 

There  is  the  danger  first  that  they  may 
find  out  that  their  welfare  program,  In 
the  State  of  Ohio  or  the  State  of  New 
York  or  elsewhere,  will  pay  them  more 
money  and  give  them  more  take-home 
pay  than  they  can  make  while  earning  on 
a  job. 

If  that  is  the  threat,  why  do  we  not 
offer  them  this  supplemental  Income 
while  they  are  working  f  uU  time  In  re- 
turn for  their  taking  training?  In  theory. 
It  is  good.  I  have  said  all  the  way  through 


the  success  of  the  program  depends  en- 
tirely, in  my  opinion,  on  the  attention 
that  is  given  these  Individuals  on  an  in- 
dividual basis  by  the  employment  secu- 
rity agencies  of  all  of  our  States,  but  I 
would  not  want  to  tell  you  that.  I  could 
assure  you.  I  do  not  believe  anybody 
would  say  that.  But  this  is  legislatively 
an  improvement.  I  think,  in  every  way. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Wacconhbr)    such  time   as   he   desires. 

Mr.  WAGQONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
August  1966  newsletter  was  titled,  "Full 
Scale  Socialism  for  All  Advocated  in  Ad- 
visory Council  Reconunendation."  The 
opening  lines  of  that  newsletter  were 
these: 

In  •  148-page  report  the  like  of  whlcti  no 
Socialist  dreamer  ever  dared  propose  serious- 
ly before,  a  ComnUttee  of  "Great  Society" 
planners  bas  recommended  to  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare  that  a 
program  should  be  undertaken  Inunedlately 
to  provide  every  man.  woman  and  child  In 
the  United  States  a  guaranteed  annual 
Income. 

In  August  of  1966,  this  was  only  a  rec- 
ommendation to  the  Johnson  adminis- 
tration. Less  than  4  years  later,  today, 
we  find  this  is  a  proposal  by  the  Nixon 
administration.  This  dream  of  every  So- 
cialist of  having  the  Government  guar- 
antee him  an  income  is  wrapped  up  in  the 
bill  we  are  now  cimsidering. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  the  minute  this 
guaranteed  annual  income  feature  was 
unveiled  last  year,  the  bandwagon  start- 
ed to  roll.  The  predictable  gaggle  of  lib- 
erals, leftists,  and  radicals  were,  at  first, 
astounded  that  a  supposedly  conserva- 
tive Republican  administration  was  pro- 
posing national  welfarism  in  a  greater 
magnitude  than  even  the  most  liberal 
Democrat  in  the  history  of  the  Nation. 
They  regained  their  composure  quickly, 
if  not  their  intelligence,  and  began  an 
outpouring  of  statements,  position  papers 
and  conferences  calling  for  increases  that 
stagger  the  imagination  and  would 
empty  the  pocketbooks  of  the  working 
public.  No  sum,  it  seems,  is  too  much  to 
take  from  the  pockets  of  the  taxpayers 
and  dole  out  to  those  unwilling  to  work. 
I  used  the  word  "unwilling"  only  after 
making  a  careful  choice  among  many 
words,  because  anyone  willing  to  work 
today,  except  for  the  lame,  the  halt  and 
the  blind,  can  find  a  Job  by  simply  pick- 
ing up  a  newspaper  smd  reading  the 
begging  help  wanted  ads. 

The  proposal  before  us  calls  for  a  cash 
donation  of  $1,600  vet  year  to  every  fam- 
ily of  four  in  the  United  States  whose 
Income  is  under  that  figure,  or  whatever 
It  takes  to  reach  that  siim  plus  an  addi- 
tional $860  in  food  stamps,  for  a  total  of 
$2,460,  all  of  which  is,  of  course,  tax  free. 
And  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  is 
only  the  beginning.  ESach  year,  the  de- 
mand from  the  welfare  receivers  and 
their  liberal  representatives  in  and  out 
of  the  Congress  will  be  Irresistible,  "nie 
figures  will  climb  with  the  regularity  of 
the  sun  in  the  sky. 

Tills  was  made  crystal  clear  by  Mr. 
R.  B.  PatrlceUl.  Deputy  Assistant  Sec- 


retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, when  he  addressed  a  meeting  of 
Catholic  Charities  of  the  Archdiocese  of 
New  York  late  last  year.  He  said: 

When  the  budgetary  situation  improves, 
we  might  look  toward  Increases  in  the  fed- 
eral base  payment. 

He  also  stated  that  the  program 
"should  be  made  imiversal."  meaning 
that  childless  couples  and  single  persons 
should  also  be  included  in  the  future. 

No  one  believes  more  than  I  that  the 
present  welfare  system  needs  a  massive 
overhaul.  I  agree  with  the  President 
when  he  says  it  is  a  failure.  It  has  robbed 
a  significant  portion  of  the  population  of 
their  will  or  interest  in  providing  for 
themselves;  it  has  made  them  wards  of 
the  state.  But  what  is  needed  is  not  an 
overhaul  which  more  than  doubles  the 
niunber  now  on  the  rolls  as  this  proposal 
would — not  an  overhaul  which  adds  an- 
other $4V2  billion  to  the  already  stagger- 
ing burden  of  welfare  costs  as  this  pro- 
posal would 

In  the  past  10  years,  the  number  of 
people  receiving  some  form  of  relief  as- 
sistance has  Increased  52  percent  and  the 
cost  of  these  programs  has  advanced  211 
percent.  All  of  this  in  only  10  years.  It 
is  now  estinjited  that  the  Federal,  State, 
and  local  costs  exceed  $72  billion  per 
year. 

And,  needless  to  add,  each  of  these  $72 
billion  comes  out  of  the  pocket  of  the 
taxpayers  who  work  for  their  livelihood. 

Third-  and  fourth-generation  families 
are  now  appearing  on  the  welfare  rolls, 
demanding  higher  and  higher  payments 
and  less  and  less  supervision  of  what 
they  use  the  money  for  or  whether  or 
not  they  are  even  eligible  for  the  pay- 
ments. Welfare  is.  many  now  claim,  their 
"constitutional  right,"  an  attitude  which 
has  been  upheld  more  than  once  recently 
by  various  courts.  The  traditional  con- 
cept of  welfare  as  temporary  assistance 
for  those  who  are  in  need  because  of 
reasons  beyond  their  control,  no  longer 
exists. 

In  an  effort  to  soft-pedal  the  full, 
socialist  impact  of  this  propoeal.  the 
Nixon  administration  Is  attempting  to 
sell  it  as  a  "work  fare"  proposal.  If  It 
were  this,  it  would  be  more  acceptable, 
but  an  examination  of  the  facts  reveals 
that  the  work  requirements  are  almost 
nonexistent  and  those  that  do  exist  are 
unenforceable. 

There  are  presently  9,600,000  persons 
now  on  welfare.  Of  these,  exactly  half 
are  children;  1,500,000  are  their  moth- 
ers; 2,000,000  are  aged;  728,000  are  dis- 
abled; and  80,000  are  blind.  All  cA  these 
wotild  be  exempt  from  work  imder  ex- 
emptions provided  by  the  Nixon  prc^MMal. 
This  leaves  500,000 — or  one-nineteenth — 
who  would  be  eligible  for  work.  But,  even 
then,  there  Is  another  catch.  These  500,- 
000  would  be  required  to  accept  only 
those  jobs  which  are.  In  the  opinion  of 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  "suitable."  Would 
he,  some  future  Secretary  or  some  liberal 
adviser  or  employment  security  official 
consider  a  Job  as  a  dishwasher  "suita- 
ble"? Or  as  a  Janitor,  a  lawncutter.  maid, 
busboy,  window  cleaner  or  any  of  the 
other  such  manual  labor  Jobs  which  the 
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unemployed  says  are  "demeaning"?  I 
frankly  doubt  it. 

This  program,  like  many  Federal  pro- 
grams, is  offered  up  as  the  total  answer 
to  all  the  problems  of  the  poor.  Yet  I  can- 
not help  but  recall  that,  a  few  short  years 
ago,  the  so-called  poverty  program  was 
sold  to  the  Congress  and  the  people  as 
being  the  one  sure  way  of  ending  poverty 
and  welfare  in  this  Nation  forever. 
Countless  billions  of  wasted  dollars  later, 
the  program  is  in  a  shambles,  having 
done  little  for  the  poor  but  a  great  deal 
for  the  manipulators  of  the  poor  and  the 
leeches  who  feed  off  the  misery  of  others. 
Other  Impractical,  visionary  programs 
have  likewise  failed  to  live  up  to  their 
publicity. 

This  proposal,  in  the  Jubilant  words  of 
liberal -leftist  James  Reston,  "proposes 
more  welfare,  more  people  on  public  as- 
sistance than  has  any  other  President  in 
the  history  of  the  Republic."  It  goes  far 
beyond  the  socialist's  dream  of  provid- 
ing for  each  according  to  his  needs.  This 
proposal  provides  where  there  is  no  need 
and  does  not  require  that  need  even  be 
demonstrated. 

There  is  a  need  in  this  country  for  a 
welfare  program,  honestly  administered, 
to  assist  the  needy  who  are  needy  for  no 
fault  of  their  own,  for  the  aged,  the  lame, 
the  halt,  and  the  blind.  This  kind  of  pro- 
gram I  have  supported  and  will  always 
support.  There  is  a  need  also  for  a  pro- 
gram of  temporary  assistance  for  the 
willing  and  able-bodied  who  cannot  find 
Jobs;  a  program  that  requires  some  form 
of  public  work  in  the  interim  to  pay  for 
their  support  by  the  public.  But,  in  this 
time  of  unparalleled  prosperity,  of  Jobs 
crying  for  workers,  of  opportvmities  for 
all  regardless  of  race,  sex,  creed,  or  color, 
there  is  no  Justification  for  turning  this 
Nation  into  a  socialist  welfare  state. 
What's  wrong  with  a  guaranteed  annual 
income?  Nothing,  if  you  believe  in  social- 
ism. Everything,  if,  like  me,  you  believe 
in  democracy  and  the  free  enterprise 
system. 

A  number  of  items  have  appeared  in 
the  press  since  this  proposal  was  first 
unveiled  that  I  would  like  to  include  here 
at  the  end  of  my  remarks  because  it  is 
vital  to  me  that  the  record  show  that 
there  was  no  doubt  but  that  this  Con- 
gress knew  the  road  it  was  taking  this 
country  down  when  it  enacted  this  legis- 
lation. It  would  be  convenient,  in  years 
to  come,  for  those  who  are  going  to  vote 
for  this  bill  to  say  they  had  no  idea  that 
it  would  develop  into  what  it  will  be  be- 
fore many  years  go  by.  I  want  to  close 
that  escape  route  so  that  every  man  who 
votes  for  this  proposal  will  have  to  ad- 
mit that  the  facts  were  on  the  table  but 
he  chose  to  Ignore  them.  These  are  the 
items  I  have  In  mind. 

From  the  February  24,  1970.  issue  of 
National  Review: 

Tbx  Nixon  Plan:  Compoumsino  tbs 

Wkltakb  Msss 

(By  Henry  HasUtt) 

IronlcaUy,   the  profeaalonal   staff  of   tb* 

House  Ways  and  Means  CXnmnlttae,  a  group 

controlled  by  the  Democrats,  has  cntlolzed 

the  Republican  Nixon  weUar*  program  chief- 

ly  from  a  conservative  potot  of  view. 


The  staff  analysis  asserts  that,  by  extend- 
ing welfare  to  working  families,  "the  gov- 
ernment, in  a  sense,  would  be  telling  a  work- 
ing father  that  he  is  officially  not  capable  ot 
supporting  his  family  at  what  the  govern- 
ment believes  ia  the  necessary  level.  One 
possible  reaction  of  some  fathers  nmy  be  to 
let  the  government  take  over  the  Job  of  com- 
pleting supporting  his  family."  Another 
criticism  Is  that  when  be  looks  at  how  the 
plan  appUes  to  his  family,  a  father  "may 
soon  realize  that  the  only  way  for  him  to 
Increase  bis  income  is  to  have  a  larger  fam- 
ily. ..."  A  third  criticism  U  that  some  fam- 
ilies might  buy  goods  to  reduce  their  cash  as- 
sets, "a  color  TV,  for  example."  A  fourth  is 
that  "government  supplements  to  the  wages 
of  the  working  poor  could  create  a  subsidized 
pool  of  cheap  labor  to  en^jloyers." 

TliiB  report,  however,  no  doubt  Inspired 
by  Committee  Chairman  Wilbur  D.  Mills, 
by  no  means  assures  that  the  Democratic 
Congress  will  flatly  reject  the  Nixon  plan. 
More  likely  it  will  put  together  a  welfare 
package  that  the  Democrats  can  call  their 
own,  and  outbid  even  the  Nixon  plan  in  total 
cost. 

Because  the  President's  proposal,  which 
he  first  put  forward  on  television  on  August 
8,  was  couched  entirely  in  the  rhetoric  of 
conservatism,  many  conservatives  were  mis- 
led, and  It  was  weeks  before  the  plan  re- 
ceived effective  criticism.  By  far  the  best 
analysis  Is  the  23-page  study  put  out  by  the 
American  Conservative  Union.  Among  the 
points  It  makes  are  these: 

The  new  plan  makes  it  more  comfortable  to 
be  on  welfare,  both  by  eliminating  any  means 
test  and  by  increasing  benefits  for  many  wel- 
fare clients  while  decreasing  benefits  for 
none. 

Mr.  Nixon  propoeee  that  tlie  federal  level 
be  $1,600  for  a  famUy  of  four  with  no  out- 
side income.  A  family  of  ten  would  be  eligible 
to  receive  an  income  of  $3,400  a  year  from 
the  Federal  Oovemment,  with  any  state  al- 
lowance in  addition. 

One  great  danger  in  federalizing  welfare 
is  the  new  opportunity  It  provides  for  manip- 
ulation by  organized  groups.  Welfarlsts  will 
be  able  to  concentrate  all  their  pressures 
directly  on  Washington.  This  very  tactic  has 
often  been  employed  to  force  increases  in 
Social  Security  benefits  and  minimum  wage 
laws.  Already  the  AFL-CIO  and  other  pres- 
sure groupe  are  attacking  President  Nixon's 
recommendation  of  $1,600  maximum  annual 
payment  to  a  famUy  of  four  as  totally  in- 
adequate. They  demand  no  less  than  a  f\Ul 
$3,500,  the  minimum  federal  poverty  level 
Income. 

The  program  will  more  than  double  the 
number  of  vrelfare  recipients,  adding  twelve 
million  more  to  the  nearly  ten  million  al- 
ready on  the  rolls. 

It  will  cause  an  initial  Increase  of  $5  bil- 
lion in  the  federal  budget,  and  perttaps 
double  that. 

It  was  put  forward  as  a  "workfare"  pro- 
gram. "Everyone."  said  Mr.  NUon,  "who  ac- 
cepts benefits  must  accept  work  or  training, 
provided  suitable  Jobe  are  available.  .  .  .  The 
only  exceptions  woiUd  be  those  imable  to 
work  and  mothers  of  pre-school  chUdren." 
But  the  ACU  points  out  that  after  we  deduct 
the  blind,  the  disabled,  the  aged,  the  chil- 
dren and  the  mothers  of  pre-school  Children 
frcwn  the  9.6  million  people  now  receiving 
aid.  only  about  500,000  or  5  percent,  would  be 
required  to  accept  work  or  receive  Job  train- 
ing \uider  the  mxon  plan.  Whether  the  work 
requlrraaent  could  be  enforced  even  for 
these  Is  nkore  than  doubtful.  Already  the  pro- 
fessional welfare  advocates  are  charging  that 
any  work  requirement  would  amount  to  "in- 
voluntary servitude." 

•nie  Administration  itself  has  greatly  ex- 
panded the  program  since  it  was  announced. 
White  House  aldee  said  at  first  that  the  Fam- 


ily Security  plan  would  at  least  eliminate 
food  stamps.  A  few  months  later  they  an- 
nounced that  food  stamps  would  not  only 
remain,  but  that  the  annual  appropriation 
for  them  would  be  doubled.  This  means  that 
each  family  of  four  would  not  receive  a  fed- 
erally guaranteed  annual  income  of  $1,600 
(not  counting  state  payments)  but  an  addi- 
tional food  stamp  allotment  bringing  the 
total  federally  paid  Income  to  $2,380. 

The  Nixon  plan  Is  in  fact  a  "guaranteed 
annual  income."  The  President  himself  s&ld 
on  December  8:  "All  of  us  want  the  poor  to 
have  a  mininrnm  flooT  [ Under  their  income], 
and  that  floor  to  be  as  high  as  possible."  In 
other  words,  a  person  who  will  not  work  baa 
a  "right"  to  live  permanently  off  the  earnings 
of  another  man  who  can  and  does. 

To  these  cogent  criticisms  I  would  like  to 
add  one  point  that  has  been  generally  ne- 
glected. Mr.  Nixon  deplores  the  wide  state- 
by-state  variations  in  relief  payments.  He 
claims  as  an  outstanding  merit  of  his  plan 
that  it  woiUd  provide,  if  not  uniformity,  at 
least  a  "basic  national  minimum  payment" 
everywhere.  But  this  overlooks  the  wide  diver- 
gencies in  prevailing  Income  and  Uvlng 
standards  among  the  states.  The  1960  census 
showed  that  the  median  money  income  of 
families  in  Connecticut  was  138  per  cent 
greater  than  of  families  in  Mississippi — or 
inversely,  that  the  median  income  of  Mis- 
sissippi families  was  only  42  per  cent  of  that 
of  ConnecUcut  famines,  with  other  states 
diverging  within  this  range. 

This  means  that  even  a  uniform  minimum 
national  income  guarantee  that  might  do 
relatively  minor  barm  in  California  or  the 
Northeast  would  be  so  high  con^wred  with 
prevailing  earned  Incomes  in  the  Deep  South 
as  to  tempt  a  third  or  more  at  the  popiUa- 
tion  to  qiUt  their  Jobs  and  climb  aboard 
the  welfare  wagon,  or  to  draw  supplemental 
handouts.  This  coiild  put  a  tremendous 
strain  on  precisely  the  state  budgets  that 
coiUd  least  afford  it. 

A  \mlform  Tninimnm  nattciial  welfare 
handout,  in  a  nation  with  divergencies  of  up 
to  138  per  cent  in  median  earned  family  in- 
comes among  the  states,  would  create  far 
more  serious  problems  than  any  it  might 
solve. 

From  the  report,  "Solution  or  Social- 
ism," prepared  by  the  American  Con- 
servative Union: 

In  Conclusion 

In  any  evaluation  of  the  Nixon  welfare 
proposals,  conservatives  must  look  beneath 
the  rhetoric,  to  which  they  are  eager  to  re- 
spond, and  seek  out  the  substantive  puzpoee. 
Viewed  in  this  light,  the  Nixon  welfare  re- 
form can  be  seen  simply  as  a  program  which 
win  more  than  double  the  welfare  rolls,  and 
add  12  million  new  recipients  of  Federal  wel- 
fare payments  to  the  nearly  10  mlUlnn  al- 
ready on  the  rolls. 

The  program  will  cause  an  initial  Increase 
of  $6  billion  in  the  Federal  budget,  half  of 
which  will  go  to  direct  payments  to  wvlfars 
families,  old  and  new.  This  is  a  quantum 
Jump  in  the  nimiber  of  welfare  clients  and 
In  Federal  spending  on  welfare. 

Though  conservatives  were  almost  alone 
a  few  years  ago  as  critics  of  the  welfare 
system,  today  everyone — conservatives,  Ub- 
erals,  radicals — can  agree  with  President 
Nixon  that  "nowhere  has  the  failiire  of  gov- 
ernment been  more  tragically  apparent  than 
in  Ita  efforts  to  aid  the  poor,  and  espedally 
in  the  system  of  public  welfare."  When  one 
gets  down  to  the  philosophy  behind  this 
statement  the  conservative  differs  markedly 
from  the  present  day  Uberal  or  radical. 

President  Nixon  is  proposing  not  only  to 
expand  welfare,  but  also  to  establish  it  on 
a  more  legitimate  tooting  by  calling  it  "fam- 
ily assistance",  eliminating  the  means  test, 
and  administering  It  through  the  Social  Se- 
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ctirlty  Admlnlstrmtlon.  Only  the  Inclusion  of 
a  work  requirement  ssTes  Nixon  from  ad- 
vocating the  complete  liberal  package — wel- 
fare aa  a  right  of  any  American. 

The  Nixon  program,  despite  Ita  doubtleoc 
sincere  Intentions,  will  In  the  long  rvin 
greatly  exacerbate  the  "welfare  mesa"  for 
three  basic  reasons ; 

(1)  It  makes  welfare  more  comfortable 
when  It  should  be  made  less  comfortable. 

(3)  By  moving  toward  a  guaranteed  Income. 
It  makes  welfare  more  respectable,  more  of  a 
"right"  when  It  should  be  made  less  respecta- 
ble, less  of  a  "right." 

(3)  It  drastically  Increases  the  ntimber  of 
recipients,  thxis  risking  corrupting  12  million 
more  American  citizens,  when  desperate 
efforts  ought  to  be  made  to  decrease  the 
number  of  persona  receiving  unearned  checks 
from  government. 

In  a  1935  message  to  Congress,  President 
Franklin  D.  Rooaevelt  said:  "The  Federal 
government  must  and  shall  quit  this  busi- 
ness of  relief — continued  dependence  upon 
relief  Induces  a  spiritual  and  moral  disinte- 
gration, fundamentally  destructive  to  the 
national  nbre.  To  dole  out  relief  In  this  way 
Is  to  administer  a  narcotic,  a  subtle  destroyer 
of  the  human  spirit." 

While  subsequent  history  showed  that 
FDR's  fears  were  well-founded,  few  recall 
that  even  he  had  begun  his  "New  Deal"  with 
the  good  Intention  of  getting  the  government 
out  of  the  "business  of  relief  "  Today,  few 
would  doubt  that  President  Nixon's  Inten- 
tions are  the  same — to  get  people  off  welfare. 

Yet  there  Is  truth  In  a  statement  made  by 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Oeorge  Romney.  In  discussions  about 
the  welfare  program  with  President  Nixon, 
the  Secretary  recalls  that  he  told  the  Presi- 
dent. "You  shouldn't  Jxist  hand  people 
things  .  .  .  the  least  effective  way  to  help 
people  Is  just  to  give  them  something." 
Whether  this  proposition  Is  true  or  false  la 
perhaps  the  most  important  question  that 
the  Congress  will  have  to  decide  in  acting  on 
President  Nixon's  welfare  proposals  In  1070. 

From  the  September  2  Issue  of  the 
National  Review  Bulletin: 
At  Homt 
(By  IC  Stanton  Krans) 

Will  the  "new  federalism"  proclaimed  by 
President  Nixon  In  the  field  of  social  welfare 
c\ire  the  Nation's  relief  problems  or  make 
them  worse? 

The  Nixon  program  starts  from  a  com- 
mendable awareness  that  the  present  welfare 
system  has  failed,  and  It  la  apparent  the 
President  and  his  advisers  have  given  a  good 
deal  of  thought  to  the  varloTia  components 
of  that  falliire.  In  particular,  they  have 
focused  closely  on  those  aspects  of  the  exist- 
ing system  which  draw  people  out  of  the 
work  force  rather  than  into  It,  and  break  up 
families  aa  a  condition  of  relief  payments. 

Whether  the  affirmative  part  of  the  Nixon 
presentation  will  overcome  these  deflciendea, 
however,  is  another  question.  Although  the 
stated  intention  Is  to  transfer  as  many  peo- 
ple as  possible  from  the  welfare  rolls  to  posi- 
tions of  employmentv  the  net  effect  of  the 
"new  federalism"  as  outlined  by  the  President 
and  his  subordinates  could  easily  be  the  re- 
verse. As  the  Administration  spokesmen  ac- 
knowledge, everything  depends  on  the  effec- 
tiveness of  various  "work  inoentlvea"  to  ba 
built  into  the  program. 

In  Its  opening  phases,  the  Nixon  plan  nina 
clearly  counter  to  the  "less  relief'  Idea,  since 
it  wo\ild  cause  an  estimated  doubling  of  the 
number  of  people  receiving  assists n re  (from 
ten  million  to  22.4  million)  and  would  almost 
double  the  cost  (another  $4  billion  a  year  or 
so  on  top  of  the  existing  96  billion) .  It  la  this 
development  which  cauaea  liberal  James 
Reston  to  rejoice  that  Nlxoo  "i«t>i>oaea  more 
welfare  more  people  on  public  asslatanoe  .  .  . 


than  any  other  President  in  the  history  of 
the  republic." 

The  Nixon  planners  argue  that  the  in- 
crease Is  only  a  short-term  matter,  that  the 
upward  relief  cycle  will  be  broken  by  the 
"work  incentives."  The  succeea  of  the  pro- 
gram therefore  rests  entirely  on  these  pro- 
visions, which  Include  stepladder  paymenu 
whereby  a  portion  of  relief  funds  will  be 
continued  even  if  earned  Income  is  received, 
day-care  centers  to  tend  the  children  of  wel- 
fare mothers  who  seek  employment,  and  a 
requirement  that  able-bodied  relief  recipients 
accept  offers  of  work  or  training,  or  else  lose 
their  benefits. 

Examination  of  the  data  made  available  so 
far  suggests  these  Incentives  may  not  be 
enough  to  overcome  the  contrary  push  of  In- 
creased payments  and  broadened  coverage. 
Once  guaranteed  payments  of  91.600  a  year 
for  a  family  of  four  are  voted  by  Congress, 
the  pressures  for  Increasing  the  floor  levels 
win  be  enormous. 

It  U  indicative.  In  fact,  that  major  criti- 
cisms of  the  NUon  proposal  from  the  liberal 
sector  have  centered  on  the  charge  that  pay- 
ment levels  are  not  high  enough — that  the 
plan  doeant  do  anything  financially  for  re- 
lief recipients  in  blg-dty  areas  who  are  al- 
ready getting  as  much  as  or  more  than  the 
"floor"  Nixon  is  urging.  Given  the  power  and 
persistence  of  the  spending  lobbies  In  many 
localities,  it  Is  probable  that  a  drive  wUl  be 
launched  in  the  larger  states  to  add  the  fed- 
eral guarantee  money  to  high-level  state 
benefits,  rather  than  substituting  the  federal 
funds  for  them. 

This  would  create  a  fat  schedule  of  bene- 
flta  ninnlng  strongly  counter  to  the  work 
Incentive  idea  Recipients  who  can  get  all  or 
most  of  the  existing  payments  in  certain  big- 
city  states,  plus  some  portion  of  the  federal 
money,  would  have  less  reason  to  seek  em- 
ployment, not  more.  Such  an  arrangement 
would,  of  course,  also  maintain  the  discrep- 
ancy between  state  payment  levels  which 
the  program  Is  supp>osed  to  eliminate.  Aa 
explained  by  Nixon  spokesmen  in  recent  press 
briefings,  there  would  be  nothing  to  prevent 
this  from 'occurring.  The  official  prospectus 
simply  says  "no  state  ...  is  required  to 
spend  more  than  90%"  of  Ita  existing  outlay 
In  the  covered  categories. 

Add  to  these  considerations  the  fact  that 
"family  assistance"  does  not  affect  the  exist- 
ence of  countless  other  welfare  provisions 
apart  from  aid  to  dependent  children,  the 
ag^tl<-the  blind  and  the  dlaabled.  The  Nixon 
guarantee,  rather  than  beconUng  a  complete 
welfare  substitute  as  envisioned  by  Prof. 
Milton  Friedman,  would  be  laid  on  top  of  a 
system  containing  countless  subsidies  and 
reetrlctlona  which  serve  to  discourage  em- 
ployment. The  documented  effects  of  the 
minimum  wage  U  pushing  marginal  workers 
out  of  Joba,  and  the  obvious  counterincen- 
tlve  of  high  unemployment  payments,  siig- 
gest  the  nature  of  this  difficulty. 

Granted  that  the  stepladder  provisions  for 
aid  to  the  working  poor  would  eliminate  at 
leaat  one  positive  incentive  to  Idleness,  the 
absence  of  negative  Incentives  against  Idle- 
ness would  be  even  more  noticeable  than  It 
la  today.  This  potential  problem  is  accentu- 
ated by  the  fact  that,  under  the  Nixon  pro- 
gram, there  will  be  only  perfunctory  efforts 
to  guard  against  fraud.  Eligibility  will  be 
determined  by  a  simple  declaration  from  the 
relief  recipient,  confirmed  by  occasional  spot 
checks. 

Finally,  there  la  the  queatlon  of  the  "work 
requirement"  provision  which  would  deny 
assistance  to  anyone  who  did  not  accept  a 
Job  or  training.  Will  Congress  actually  vote 
a  tough  requirement  to  this  effect?  And  If 
It  does,  who  is  going  to  make  the  hard-noaed 
and  possibly  unjust  decision  that  a  given 
Individual  and  his  family  be  thrown  out  Into 
the  cold  for  refusing  offered  opportunltlaa? 


In  short,  the  Nixon  program  would  make  It 
virtually  certain  that  the  number  of  people 
receiving  relief  payments  in  the  relevant 
categories  would  be  more  than  doubled.  But 
whether  It  would  subsequently  succeed  in 
moving  these  recipients  into  the  active  work 
force  seems  very  uncertain  Indeed. 

From  the  January  31.  1970,  l£sue  of 
Human  Events: 

FOOr-IN-THK-DOOB    WELTAaZ    PLAN 

Just  days  before  President  Nixon  was  tout- 
ing bla  No.  1  legislative  priority — welfare 
reform — in  his  State  of  the  Union  message,  a 
key  Administration  official  revealed  to  a  pro- 
welfare  group  In  New  York  the  truly  revolu- 
tionary nature  of  the  program.  Moreover,  this 
same  ofllclal  indicated  it  would  not  only  be 
extremely  costly  to  the  taxpayer,  but  that  its 
passage  would  probably  be  the  first  step  to- 
ward an  even  greater  outpouring  of  lavish 
welfare  benefits — an  outpouring  that  the 
Nixon  Administration  appears  to  acttiaUy 
welcome. 

Though  this  official  didn't  exactly  say  so, 
the  thrust  of  his  remarks  suggests  the  Nixon 
package  Is  designed  to  clear  the  way  for 
a  complete  federal  takeover  of  welfare  and 
the  start  of  a  guaranteed  annual  income  for 
every  person  that  falls  below  the  upward 
splrallng  "poverty  line." 

Speaking  to  a  meetmg  of  the  Catholic 
Charities  of  the  Archdiocese  of  New  York, 
Robert  E.  Patrlcelli,  deputy  assistant  secre- 
tary of  health,  education  and  welfare  and 
the  Administration's  chief  lobbyist  for  the 
measure,  frankly  acknowledged  the  mam- 
moth size  of  the  "reform"  package. 

■"The  total  cost  In  neio  federal  dollars  of 
the  proposal,"  he  stated — and  some  think 
vastly  understated — "Is  94.4  billion  per  year, 
and  the  coverage  under  the  Family  Assistance 
portion  of  the  program  will  be  some  25  mil- 
lion people — up  from  the  present  10  million 
recipients  (emphasis  oiirs)." 

While  the  common  conception  Is  that  the 
federal  government  will  provide  only  91,600 
yearly  to  a  family  of  four,  Patrlcelli  pointed 
out  that  to  "that  91.800  base  must  also  be 
added  the  expanded  food  stamp  subsidies 
which  the  President  has  proposed  and  which 
the  Administration  has  already  moved  to  im- 
plement as  much  as  possible  by  administra- 
tive action.  Under  that  program,  a  family  of 
four  receiving  91.600  In  Family  Assistance 
benefits  would  also  receive  about  9860  in 
food  stamp  subsidies  for  a  total  package  of 
93,460  In  federal  Income  maintenance  pay- 
ments" And  all  this,  of  course,  is  to  be  sup- 
plemented by  state  payments. 

Yet.  suggested  Patrlcelli.  this  was  Just  the 
beginning.  "First  and  quite  properly."  he  re- 
marked, "our  jiritlca  point  out  that  the  Fam- 
ily Assistance  Plan  U  not  universal  In  Its 
coverage.  It  does  not  provide  federal  assist- 
ance to  non-aged  childless  couples  or  single 
persons.  But  that  omission  in  the  plan  traces 
not  to  any  disagreement  In  principle  with 
the  need  to  cover  such  persons,  but  rather 
to  the  need  to  accommodate  to  what  we  hope 
will  be  short-term  budgetary  limitations. 

"Within  the  94.4  bilUon  available,  we  chose 
to  place  our  emphasis  upon  families  with 
children,  but  there  Is  no  disagreement  in 
principle  that  the  system  should  be  made 
universal  when  resources  permit." 

Second,  said  Patrtcelll,  "critics  point  out 
that  91.600  for  a  family  of  four  is  far  from 
adequate.  That,  too.  la  certainly  the  case 
and  we  have  never  suggested  that  the  P^amlly 
Assistance  Plan  provides  a  guaranteed  od«- 
quate  income.  It  doea.  however,  when  com- 
bined with  food  stamps,  provide  over  two- 
thlrda  of  the  amount  up  to  the  poverty 
line.  .  .  .  Again,  when  and  If  the  budgetary 
situation  Improves,  we  might  look  toward 
increaaea   In  the  federal   base  payment." 

Thua,  evan  before  the  leglalatlon  la 
launched.    Admlnlatntton    spokesmen    are 
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selling  the  program  to  welfare  pressure 
groupe — ^those  that  oan  effectively  lobby 
Congress — by  stressing  that  tiie  Nixon  wel- 
fare package  is  just  a  foot-in-the-door  pro- 
posal. 

Contrary  to  Initial  impressions  conveyed 
by  the  Nixon  Administration,  furthermore, 
the  new  welfare  program  is  a  giant  leap 
away  from  the  President's  concept  of  a 
"New  Federalism"  that  would  return  powers 
to  the  states.  Patrlcelli  himself  thinks  the 
welfare  system  "should  ultimately  be  fiUly 
administered  by  the  federal  government  and 
financed  wholly  or  in  major  part  by  that 
level  of  government."  Financial  "Incentives" 
In  the  Nixon  proposal.  In  fact,  would  help 
"persuade"  the  state  governments  to  turn 
over  their  own  welfare  programs  to  the  fed- 
eral Social  Security  Administration. 

"This  would  be,"  said  PatrlcelU,  "to  my 
knowledge,  an  unprecedented  arrangement 
In  federal-state  relations — an  upstream  dele- 
gation by  the  states  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment for  the  administration  of  a  wholly 
state- financed  program." 

Nor  does  this  exhaust  the  astonishing 
aspects  of  this  proposal.  A  central  feature 
of  the  President's  Initiative  tbat  had  a  cer- 
tain appeal  to  the  public  was  the  "work- 
fare"  formula  requiring  all  able-bodied 
welfare  recipients  (excepting  mothers  of 
pre-school  children)  to  accept  either  train- 
ing or  suitable  jobs  so  they  could  work 
themselves  off  welfare. 

Yet  this  ingredient  Is  far  lees  revolu- 
tionary than  originally  believed,  for  a  simi- 
lar "workfare"  formula  is  continued  In  the 
current  welfare  program,  the  Aid  to  Families 
with   Dependent   Children    (AFDC). 

Under  1967  amendments  to  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act,  mothers  In  the  AFDC  program 
were  to  seek  work  training.  The  legislation 
provides  that  an  attempt  be  made  to  find 
jobs  for  those  who  are  employable  and  that 
those  In  need  of  training  be  trained  and 
given  930  a  month  as  incentive  payment. 
Those  who  refuse  to  accept  work  or  under- 
take training  are  to  lose  their  welfare  bene- 
fits. The  legislation  also  provides  80  per  cent 
federal  matching  funds  for  the  cost  of  the 
work  training  program  and  day-care  centers 
for  pre-school  children  of  mothers  In  train- 
ing or  on  Jobs. 

Despite  these  supposed  "workfare"  provl- 
Blons.  however,  the  number  of  persons  on 
AFDC  has  increased  substantially  and  the 
federal  contribution  has  soared  more  than 
9500  million.  Patrlcelli  himself  told  Human 
Event*  that  these  provisions  "hadnt  worked 
aa  well  as  anybody  wanted  them  to 
work.  .  .  ." 

The  Administration  proposal,  nevertheless. 
Is  deUberately  designed  to  weaken  the  exist- 
ing workfare  formula.  Many  people,  says 
Patrlcelli.  have  criticized  the  Inclusion  In  the 
Nixon  welfare  plan  of  the  "work  requirement 
which  they  feel  Is  regressive  and  punitive." 
In  fact,  says  PatrlcelU,  "President  Nixon's 
work  requirement  does  represent  a  significant 
liberalization  of  the  similar  requirement 
found  In  the  present  law.  for  It  does  exempt 
women  with  children  vmder  six  from  Its 
operation,  and  It  does  require  that  Jobs  pro- 
vided be  "suitable'  under  guidelines  to  be 
established  by  the  secretary  of  labor." 

As  PatrlcelU  suggests,  then,  the  Nixon 
"workfare"  proposal,  under  the  guidance  of 
a  secretary  of  labor  and  a  juggling  of  the 
word  "suitable."  will  actually  make  It  less 
compelling  for  a  welfare  recipient  to  take  a 
Job  and  more  easy  for  him  to  take  welfare 
than  the  current  law  provides — even  though 
the  current  law  has  also  faUed  to  prevent 
the  mushrooming  of  welfare  rolls. 

In  short.  President  Nixon  appears  Intent 
on  fastening  upon  the  nation  and  his  party 
one  of  the  costUeat  weUare  programs  ever 
devised.  Thus,  Human  EvenU  readers  are  ad- 
vised to  write  their  congressmen  and  tell 
them  they  are  opposed  to  this  "welfare  re- 


form" package.  Do  the  RepubUcans,  It  should 
be  asked,  wish  to  be  known  as  the  "welfare" 
party,  the  party  that  added  15  mlUlon  pec^le 
to  the  reUef  rolls? 

From  the  March  24,  1970,  issue  of  Na- 
tional Review: 

DXEPEB  AND  DEEPEa  STUX 

President  Nixon's  "Family  Assistance  Plan" 
has  something  for  almost  everyone:  more 
money  for  those  on  welfare,  larger  welfare 
rolls  and  higher  taxes  for  the  nation,  and 
trouble  for  the  BepubUcan  Party.  Little  won- 
der that  the  Uberals  of  the  House  Demo- 
cratic Study  Group  have  lined  up  behind  the 
blU;  Uttle  wonder  that  Democrat  WUbur 
Mills  has  suddenly  decided  that  it  Is  a  fine 
thing,  eminently  deserving  of  his  services 
as  floor  manager  now  that  It  has  been  ap- 
proved by  his  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

Time  was  when  the  Nixon  welfare  plan  had, 
or  seemed  to  have,  something  for  conserva- 
tives as  weU.  When  the  plan  was  unveUed 
last  August,  conservatives  welcomed  it — 
because  it  was  Richard  Nixon's  and  because 
it  seemed  to  be  a  giant  step  toward  dis- 
mantling the  existing  Charles  Addama  wel- 
fare edifice  and  replacing  It  with  something 
sane,  realistic  and  workable.  But  It  soon  be- 
came apparent  that  after  aU,  aU  that  was 
contemplated  was  the  adding  of  yet  another 
wing— and  that  (In  Uberal  Hugh  Scott's 
phrase)  the  conservatives  were  getting  the 
rhetoric  while  the  Uberals  got  the  action. 

Conservatives  were  soon  reminded  of  one  of 
their  own  first  principles:  That  government 
programs  tend  Inevitably  to  grow  in  size  and 
cost.  On  August  8,  Nixon  stated  clearly  that 
"for  dependent  famlUes  there  wlU  be  an 
orderly  subsUtuUon  of  food  stamps  by  the 
new  direct  monetary  payments."  By  Au- 
gust 19,  a  member  of  the  Presidential  staff 
with  a  vested  Interest  in  the  ccnUnuatlon  of 
the  food  stamp  program  was  saying  "both 
[food  stamps  ond  Income  supplements!  are 
essential  and  wlU  continue  together  for  some 
time."  Came  the  autumn,  and  food  stamps 
were  officlaUy  back  In;  came  the  1971  budget, 
and  the  Administration  was  asking  that  the 
appropriation  for  them  be  doubled.  Sim- 
ilarly. Nixon  began  by  calling  for  a  minimum 
965  monthly  payment  to  the  blind,  aged  and 
disabled.  When  the  blU  embodying  his  wel- 
fare plan  was  drawn  up,  the  minimum  was 
found  to  have  Jimiped  to  990.  By  the  time 
the  blU  cleared  Ways  and  Means,  the  figure 
was  9110. 

Indeed,  when  stripped  of  rhetoric  about 
"workfare"  and  "family  assistance."  the  Nix- 
on welfare  plan  emerges  as  an  extension  of 
the  present  non-system.  Where  ten  mlUlon 
people  now  receive  96  bilUon  annually  In 
federal  welfare  payments,  25  mllUon  wlU  re- 
ceive at  least  910  bUUon.  And  no  one.  Uberal 
or  conservative,  wUl  seriously  contend  that 
those  antes  will  not  be  upped  considerably 
m  years  to  come.  "Work  incentives"?  When 
the  aged,  the  disabled  and  mothers  of  pre- 
school children  are  subtracted  from  the  ten 
mUUon  now  on  reUef,  about  500.000  able- 
bodied  unemployed  are  left;  work  Incentive 
and  training  programs  aimed  at  those  500,- 
000  have  so  far  resulted  In  a  mere  handful 
working  themselves  off  the  relief  rolls.  Help- 
ing the  "working  poor"  (fifteen  mllUon  of 
whom  win  receive  government  checks  U  the 
Nixon  plan  becomes  law)?  But  memy  poor 
people  who  have  hitherto  managed  to  sup- 
port themselves  wlU  decide,  once  the  checks 
start  coming  In,  to  let  the  government  carry 
the  whole  load.  Moet  Important,  the  prin- 
ciple will  have  been  established  onoe  and 
for  all  that  welfare  U  a  way  of  life,  a  per- 
manent condition,  rather  than  a  temporary 
leg-up. 

And  so  Democrats  will  support  the  welfare 
bill — ^Uberal  Democrats,  because  It  contlnuee, 
on  an  enlarged  basis,  the  system  they  love 
so  weU;  aU  Democrats,  because  Nixon's  wel- 
fare plan  can  only  damage  his  standing  with 


the  Job-holding,  taxpaylng  majority  that 
elected  him.  So  far,  most  RepubUcans  axe 
Mning  up  obediently,  because  the  blU  is  a 
Republican  President's.  National  Review  re- 
gretfully Joins  others  In  the  conservative 
mainstream  In  urging  the  defeat  of  this  wel- 
fare scheme— on  groiuids  that  Its  passage 
wUl  be  a  victory  that  neither  the  President 
nor  the  nation  can  afford. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Schkri-e)  . 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  fa- 
vored an  open  rule  on  H  Jl.  16311  because 
I  believe  there  swe  simply  too  many  un- 
answered questions  surrounding  the 
Family  Assistance  Act  of  1970. 

My  primary  concern  about  the  legisla- 
tion is  its  workability.  President  Nixon 
last  February  told  the  National  Gover- 
nors Conference  here  in  Washington  that 
the  family  assistance  program,  and  I 
quote  here  "has  never  been  tried,  not 
tried  on  a  national  basis.  I  cannot  guar- 
antee that  the  new  family  assistance  pro- 
gram will  work."  he  told  the  Governors. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  check  by  my  of- 
fice with  the  Department  of  Labor  has 
revealed  that  there  will  be  no  pilot  pro- 
gram on  the  family  assistance  program 
imtil  August  of  this  year  when  the  entire 
State  of  Vermont  will  be  used  as  a  FAP 
guinea  pig.  In  other  words.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  passage  of  this  sweeping  wel- 
fare reform  message  was  asked  of  Con- 
gress 1  year  before  a  pilot  study  of  the 
program  was  instituted  to  see  if  it  would 
work.  Thus,  in  efifect,  we  are  asked  to  hop 
abocuxl  a  plane  which  has  never  been 
flight-tested. 

There  has  been  a  work  incentive  pilot 
program  conducted  In  New  Jersey  to 
study  the  effect  of  Federal  supplements 
on  the  so-called  working  poor.  But  this 
study  did  not  address  itself  to  the  key 
question;  that  is,  how  many  of  those  peo- 
ple receiving  Federal  payments  in  the 
New  Jersey  project  ultimately  worked 
themselves  entirely  off  the  welfare  roll. 
I  asked  GEO,  "Who  paid  for  the  study?" 
and  was  told  that  the  data  had  not  been 
computed  and  anyway  it  was  "Irrele- 
vant." 

Another  note  on  work  incentives.  The 
White  House  recently  sent  out  a  booklet 
entitled  "The  Family  Assistance  Plan: 
Questions  and  Answers."  In  this  pub- 
lication, it  was  stated  that  FAP  remedies 
the  present  WIN — work  incentive — pro- 
gram in  six  ways.  It  then  went  on  to 
enumerate  the  ways.  I  am  a  bit  puzzled 
as  to  how  anyone  at  this  point  knows 
what  improvements  to  make  on  the  pres- 
ent WIN  program  since  an  ofBcial  gov- 
ernment evaluation  of  the  1967  work 
incentive  program  is  not  due  until  July 
1  of  this  year.  Thus  it  seems  that  any 
program  built  upon  a  new,  improved 
WIN  program  is  on  very  shaky  groimd 
since  we  do  not  yet  fully  imderstsmd  the 
inadequacies  of  the  program  which  is 
being  improved. 

Two  other  areas  which  I  believe  require 
much  more  debate  are  the  cost  and  the 
coverage  of  this  program. 

While  we  have  been  most  solemnly  as- 
sured that  the  "startup"  costs  of  this  pro- 
gram will  be  $4.4  billion,  the  record  is 
replete  with  Government  programs 
whose  costs  have  skyrocketed  out  of  sight. 
A  few  examples: 
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Medicare.  A  headline  in  the  April  3, 
1970.  Wall  Street  Journal  tells  us:  "Hos- 
pitals To  Get  Higher  Payments  Under 
Medicare."  The  story  says  that  under 
hea\'y  pressure  from  hospitals,  the  Social 
Security  Administration  has  decided  to 
liberalize  its  payments  to  hospitals  and 
nursing  homes  to  the  tune  of  an  extra 
$60  milUon  for  fiscal  1970. 

If  you  will  recall,  in  1965  it  was  esti- 
mated that  medicare's  hospital  insurance 
for  the  elderly  would  cost  $3.1  billion  in 
1970.  Latest  estimates  now  that  1970  is 
here  stand  at  about  $5.8  billion.  In  1946, 
old-age  and  survivors  pensions  under 
social  security  were  forecast  at  $5  billion 
for  1970.  Actual  costs  will  be  about  $27 
biUion. 

The  Federal  highway  system.  A  Li- 
brary of  Congress  study  has  shown  that 
the  first  estimates  of  this  program  were 
reported  in  1948  to  be  $11.3  billion.  In 
1956,  when  the  means  of  financing  the 
system  were  changed,  the  total  cost  was 
$37.6  billion.  In  1968.  the  estimated  total 
cost  of  the  system  was  put  at  $56.5  bil- 
lion. At  the  present  time  revised  esti- 
mates for  the  total  cost  are  being 
prepared  once  again. 

The  way  welfare  costs  tend  to  grow  has 
been  written  about  most  interestingly  by 
Harvard  professor  of  government.  Ed- 
ward C.  Banfleld,  In  a  recent  article  in 
the  pvAllcatlon  the  Public  Interest.  Pro- 
fessor Banfleld  noted : 

Tho««  who  decide  about  the  funding  of  a 
welfare  system  n»t\ir»Lly  base  their  declslon« 
on  estimates  of  the  number  of  persons  who 
win  be  eligible  and  will  apply  for  benefits 
txnder  lt«  tens*.  CbaracterlsUcAlly  they  un- 
dereatlmate  these  numbers  seriously.  They 
fall  to  realize  that  the  subotantlal  IncreaM 
of  beneflte  may  Induce  many  people  to  take 
steps — often  ahxxple  ones  that  do  not  con- 
stitute "chlseUng"  by  any  stretch  of  the 
Imagination — 'to  reduce  their  Incomes  enough 
to  maXe  themselves  eligible.  They  tend  to 
aniime  th*t  the  percentage  of  ellglbles  ac- 
tually applying  will  be  no  greater  In  the  fu- 
ture than  In  the  past.  As  a  result  of  these 
errors,  the  demand  for  welfare  frequently 
exceeds  the  amount  of  funds  avallatrie  and 
a  "crisis'"  exists.  Obviously  the  "crisis"  oould 
eventiially  be  met  by  Increasing  appropria- 
tions If  benefit  levels  were  not  allowed  to  rise 
further.  In  practice,  however,  they  are  allowed 
to  rise,  perhaps  at  an  even  faster  rate  than 
appropriations,  and  so  the  "crisis"  grows. 

One  need  not  belabor  the  point  here. 
We  are  all  familiar  with  the  propensity  of 
Oovemment  programs  to  grow. 

Now,  how  many  people  will  be  added  to 
the  welfare  rolls  by  PAP?  Again  there  are 
doubts. 

UjS.  News  t  World  Report.  In  an  ar- 
ticle on  the  family  assistance  program, 
qiiotes  the  White  House  estimate  at  12.4 
million — in  addition  to  the  10.1  million 
now  on  the  rolls — but  says  "other  Oov- 
emment agencies  have  aharply  different 
sets  of  figures." 

Indeed,  in  a  speech  to  a  Catholic 
charity  group  in  New  York  City,  one  of 
the  brain  trust  behind  the  family  assist- 
ance program  indicated  that  the  plan 
should  be  expanded  as  soon  as  the  budget 
would  allow. 

Responding  to  criticism  that  FAP  was 
not  universal  enough  In  Ks  coverage. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  Robert  Patricelll  said,  and 
I  quote: 


Omission  In  the  plan  traces  not  to  any 
disagreement  in  principle  with  the  need  to 
cover  such  persons  (non-aged  childless 
couples  and  single  persons ) ,  but  rather  to 
the  need  to  accommodate  what  we  hope  wlU 
be  short-term  budgetary  limitations.  .  .  . 
|T|here  is  no  disagreement  that  the  system 
should  be  made  universal  when  resources 
permit. 

Mr.  Patricelll,  In  that  same  speech,  also 
stated  that  when  and  if  the  budgetary 
situation  improves,  quote: 

We  'might  look  toward  increases  in  the 
Federal  base  payment. 

How  much  more  universality  Is 
planned  when  the  budgetary  condition 
improves?  How  much  will  the  base  pay- 
ment be  increased?  At  this  point,  we  do 
not  know.  But  it  should  be  investigated. 

Another  vital  question  on  which  we 
must  have  an  unequivocal  answer  Is: 
Does  the  family  assistance  program  con- 
stitute a  guaranteed  annual  income? 
Again,  to  quote  from  the  White  House 
pamphlet,  we  are  told  that  it  does  not. 
But  there  are  disturbing  indications  that 
it  Is  at  least  a  large  step  in  that  direction. 

In  a  speech  to  the  National  Jewish 
Welfare  Board,  the  spiritual  mentor  be- 
hind FAP,  Dr.  Daniel  P.  Moynlhan,  de- 
scribed the  family  assistance  program, 
and  I  quote: 

simply  put.  It  U  a  proposal  to  place  a 
floor  under  the  Income  of  every  American 
family.  Whether  the  family  Is  working  or  not. 
United  or  not.  Deserving  or  not. 

The  press  has  also  described  the  pro- 
gram as  a  guaranteed  annual  income. 

Knight  newspaper  reporter  James  K. 
Batten,  In  a  story  about  FAP  in  the 
Buffalo  Evening  News,  wrote : 

We  seem  to  be  on  the  brink  of  a  guaranteed 
Income  for  all  families. 

How  could  it  happen  under  a  Repub- 
lican President?  Batten  explained: 

The  main  reason  seems  to  be  this:  A  Pres- 
ident like  Richard  Nixon,  whose  conaerra- 
tlve  credentials  are  in  good  order,  is  able  to 
bring  off  a  radical  reform  more  easily  than 
a  liberal  President  like  Idi.  Johnson.  Conser- 
vative critics  would  have  shrieked  that  Mr. 
Johnson,  always  a  suspect  liberal,  had  finally 
gone  off  the  deep  end  with  a  wild,  left-wing 
scheme  guaranteeing  handouts  to  every- 
body. But  nobody  can  accuse  Mr.  NLson  of 
being  a  wild-eyed  radical. 

Syndicated  columnist  Roscoe  Drum- 
mond.  writing  in  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  called  FAP,  quote,  "a  signifi- 
cant stride  toward  a  guaranteed  annual 
income." 

The  Chicago  Tribune,  which  originally 
spoke  favorably  of  the  family  assistance 
program,  editorialized  on  March  30, 
quote: 

The  "work  tncentlTe"  element  of  President 
Nixon's  welfare  reform  proposal  was  intro- 
duced as  a  sxigar  roattng  for  the  guaranteed 
annual  Incoaas  pUl. 

Another  aspect  of  FAP  which  I  think 
should  be  more  fully  discussed,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  how  eligibility  will  be  de- 
termined. As  I  understand  it,  spot  checks 
will  be  conducted  of  recipients  on  a  ran- 
dom basis  much  like  the  IRS  checks  tax- 
payers. I  do  not  believe  this  Is  sufBcient. 
Examples  of  high  rates  of  welfare  In- 
eligibility abound: 

A  recent  statewide  audit  of  the  Call- 
foniia  AFDC  rolls  revealed  an  ineligibil- 


ity rate  of  some  15  percent,  representing 
a  loss  of  $59  million  a  year. 

A  1969  OAO  check  of  APDC  rolls  in 
New  York  City  showed  10.7  percent  of 
the  families  ineligible  and  34.1  percent 
receiving  overpayments.  The  combina- 
tion of  these  two  amounted  to  about  a  $74 
million  loss  yearly  just  in  the  city. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  currently  a  con- 
troversial little  ditty  making  the  rounds 
entitled  "Welfare  CadiUac."  One  of  the 
verses  goes  something  like  this : 

But  things  are  still  gonna  get  better,  at 
least  that's  what  I  understand. 

They  tell  me  this  new  President  has  put 
In  a  whole  new  poverty  plan. 

Well,  I  for  one,  do  not  share  the  op- 
timism of  the  songwriter  that  this  whole 
new  poverty  plan  is  going  to  make  things 
better.  And  it  is  for  this  reason  that  I 
again  urge  that  the  family  assistance 
program  be  debated  more  fully  and 
brought  to  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives under  an  open  rule. 

WOaKTASK     Oa     WELTAMXy 

Practically  no  one  has  a  kind  word  to 
say  about  the  current  welfare  system.  It 
is  costly  and  complicated  to  administer 
demeaning  to  its  recipients,  and  often 
ineffectual  to  help  them. 

President  Nixon's  decision  to  attempt 
».a  complete  overhaul  of  the  system  was 
therefore  greeted  with  approval  in  most 
quarters.  Many  people  evinced  consider- 
able enthusiasm  for  the  basic  aims  of 
the  proposed  reforms.  The  administra- 
tion hopes:  First,  to  eliminate  much  of 
the  bureaucratic  redtape  connected  with 
a  multitude  of  separate  assistance  pro- 
grams, replacing  them  with  a  single  in- 
come payment,  and  second,  to  provide  at 
the  same  time  an  incentive  for  the  heads 
of  welfare  families  to  work.  These  are 
undeniably  admirable  goals.  But  the  me- 
chanics of  their  implementation  raise 
some  serious  questions  about  their  effec- 
tiveness. 

The  core  of  the  administration's  plan 
is  the  replacement  of  the  aid  to  families 
of  dependent  children — AFDC — program 
by  a  single  annual  grant  to  each  family: 
$500  for  each  adult  and  $300  for  every 
child,  or  $1,600  for  a  family  of  four.  With 
a  total  of  6.6  million  recipients  receiving 
$3.5  billion,  the  present  AFDC  program 
accoimts  for  fully  two-thirds  of  the  na- 
tional welfare  case  load.  It  is  also  the 
fastest  growing  of  all  welfare  programs. 

The  rest  of  the  President's  proposals 
are  intended  to  insure  the  effectiveness 
of  the  first.  Day-care  centers  for  chil- 
dren and  training  programs  for  adults 
are  designed  to  make  it  possible  for  wel- 
fare mothers  to  work.  All  able-bodied 
welfare  recipients,  except  the  mothers 
of  preschool  children,  will  be  required  to 
accept  suitable  employment,  if  available, 
as  a  condition  for  receiving  financial  aid. 
A  cash  bonus  of  $30  a  month  for  enroll- 
ing in  training  programs  furnishes  an 
added  incentive. 

On  the  surface  this  soimds  like  a  pack- 
age with  something  for  everybody:  A 
guaranteed  minimum  income  to  please 
the  Uberals,  and  a  simplified  administra- 
tion plus  a  work  incentive  plan  to  placate 
the  conservatives.  Upon  closer  examina- 
tion, however,  it  appears  that  there  are 
many  pitfalls  In  the  new  arrangement. 

The  House  Ways  and  Meaj^  Commlt- 
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tee  approved  the  bill  and  sent  it  to  the 
House  floor  as  a  complete  package:  that 
is,  not  subject  to  amendment.  Several 
changes  were  made  in  the  bill  in  com- 
mittee, but  they  do  not  substantially 
alter  the  proposals.  They  do  tend,  how- 
ever, to  increase  the  Federal  share  of 
the  financial  burden. 

The  main  thrust  of  the  reform  pro- 
gram remains  centered  around  a  guarsui- 
teed  minimum  income  or  benefit  floor  of 
$1,600  for  a  family  of  four,  supplemented 
by  Federal  food  stamps  and  State  grants. 
Marginal  earnings  would  not  disqualify 
the  members  of  the  family  for  relief. 
They  would  remain  eligible  for  welfare 
payments  on  a  gradually  decreasing  scale 
until  their  income  exceeded  the  poverty 
line — $3,500  annually  for  a  family  of  four. 
Thus  the  head  of  a  welfare  family  would 
have  an  incentive  to  work  even  while 
on  welfare. 

This  plan  contains  a  number  of  hidden 
drawbacks.  First,  it  would  greatly  ex- 
pand the  welfare  rolls,  from  approxi- 
mately 11  to  about  22  million.  This  would 
amount  to  11  percent  of  the  country's 
total  population.  Included  under  the  new 
plan  for  the  first  time  are  working  poor; 
that  is.  all  those  families  whose  income 
is  less  than  $3,500  a  year. 

Then,  too,  the  guaranteed  minimum 
income  is  not  Intended  to  exclude  other 
forms  of  assistance,  but  only  to  provide 
a  floor  for  them.  The  Federal  food  stamp 
program  will  be  continued.  A  family  of 
four,  for  example,  would  receive  an  ad- 
ditional $750  worth  of  stamps,  bringing 
their  income  up  to  about  $2,350  a  year. 
The  States  are  also  encouraged  by  means 
of  a  revenue-sharing  progiBm  to  supple- 
ment the  minimum  payment. 

The  administration  estimates  that  the 
cost  of  its  reform  wUl  be  $4.4  billion  in 
the  first  year.  One  economist  believes  it 
could  rise  as  high  as  $10  billion.  Many 
Members  of  Congress  fear  that  it  will 
exceed  the  ofScial  estimate  by  at  least 
$1  billion,  if  not  more. 

There  is  considerable  concern  in  some 
quarters  that  the  centralization  of  the 
welfare  fimctlon  under  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration  could  result  In 
more  complicated  bureaucracy,  not  less, 
despite  the  proposed  simpllflcatlon  of  in- 
vestigatory procedures.  All  that  will  be 
required  of  a  welfare  applicant  under 
the  new  system  Is  an  income  statement. 
PoUowup  investigations  will  be  con- 
ducted as  spot  checks  only.  In  itself,  this 
provision  could  cost  the  taxpayer  con- 
siderably in  unauthorized  welfare  pay- 
ments. 

The  work  incentive  portion  of  the  plan 
raises  questions,  too.  It  has  not  been 
demonstrated  to  most  people's  satisfac- 
tion that  the  incentives  are  sufficiently 
strong  to  Induce  those  v4io  would  nc^ 
otherwise  work  to  seek  employment 
Presumably  the  heads  of  working  poor 
families  are  already  earning  as  much  as 
they  can.  Under  the  Nixon  plan,  a  wage 
earner  Is  allowed  to  keep  a  portion  of 
every  dollar  he  earns  over  $750  imtll  his 
Income  passes  the  poverty  line. 

Further,  since  most  of  the  people  now 
on  welfare  are  either  young  children, 
their  mothers,  or  the  old  or  disabled,  the 
work  requirement  would  actually  apply 


to  a  mere  fraction  of  the  welfare  rolls, 
some  500,000  recipients.  It  these  appli- 
cants refuse  to  accept  suitable  employ- 
ment, they  would  forfeit  their  portion  of 
the  allotment  only.  That  is  their  depend- 
ents would  still  be  entitled  to  their  pay- 
ment. Thus  the  hypothetical  family  of 
four  could  receive  $1,100  plus  their  food 
stampKS  even  if  the  father  refused  to 
work. 

The  definition  of  suitable  employ- 
ment, moreover,  is  anyone's  guess.  It  is 
not  clear  whether  the  administration 
means  "emplos^nent  for  which  the  ap- 
plicant is  qualified,"  or  whether  more 
subjective  leeway  is  to  be  allowed  in  the 
definition  and  the  applicant  is  to  decide 
for  himself  what  constitutes  a  suitable 
job. 

In  view  of  the  problems  and  ambigui- 
ties inherent  in  the  present  proposals,  it 
is  doubtful  whether  such  reforms  would 
really  Improve  the  welfare  mess.  It  is 
much  more  likely  that  they  would  only 
add  to  the  confusion.  I  am  therefore 
writing  to  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  Robert  H.  Finch,  to 
ask  him  to  clarify  the  administration's 
position.  Unless  he  can  give  some  assur- 
ance that  these  problems  will  be  solved, 
I  cannot  support  this  bill. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  3^eld 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Obbt). 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee  yesterday.  It 
seems  to  me  that  was  one  of  the  most 
enlightening  descriptions  of  this  pro- 
posal which  I  have  seen  ansrwhere. 

Mr.  Chtdrman,  the  present  welfare 
system  is  in  drastic  need  of  overhaul, 
and  the  legislation  proposed  by  the 
Prudent  and  reported  by  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  would  be  an  improve- 
ment over  present  law. 

Nonetheless,  I  have  some  misgivings 
about  what  we  are  being  asked  to  erect  in 
its  place.  For  one  thing,  it  will  cost  con- 
siderably more  than  the  President  has 
estimated.  In  my  judgment. 

For  another,  the  family  {isslstance 
plan  looks  more  like  a  cash-food-work 
program  than  a  work-food-cash  pro- 
gram, and  for  that  reason  none  of  us 
should  be  overly  optimistic  about  it. 

This  proposal  has  been  touted  In  some 
quarters  as  a  workftu-e  plan,  but  that  is 
a  misnomer.  It  Is  actually  a  guaranteed 
cash  income  plan,  smd  I  am  concerned 
about  its  adequacy  as  a  means  of  identi- 
fsing  and  providing  jobs. 

The  family  assistance  plan  requires  a 
head  of  household  to  take  a  job  or  enlist 
In  a  job-training  program,  provided  a 
suitable  one  is  available.  This  is  a  work 
incentive  notion,  and  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  claims  It  has  evi- 
dence that  work  Incentives  do  vrtaX 
theory  contends  they  will. 

If  the  President  really  believes  this  evi- 
dence confirms  his  approach  as  the  right 
one,  then  I  will  support  him  In  It. 

I  believe  we  may  need  a  greater  em- 
phasis on  Job  training  and  job  oppor- 
tunities. There  are  several  manpower  de- 
velopment proposals  in  the  House — 
among  them,  a  bill  I  am  cosponsoring 


with  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
O'Hara) . 

Our  welfare  system  is  in  great  need  of 
overhaul,  and  I  will  certainly  not  stand 
in  the  way  of  efforts  to  improve  it.  For 
that  reason  I  will  support  the  President's 
proposal.  It  is  an  improvement  over  pres- 
ent law,  and  I  congratulate  the  President 
and  the  members  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  for  taking  the  first  step  to- 
ward welfare  reform. 

But  after  it  passes.  I  would  hope  that 
the  President  will  back  legislation  to 
beef  up  this  country's  manpower  develop- 
ment program.  I  regard  welfare  reform 
£is  a  two-step  process. 

The  first  is  a  better  and  sotmdly  ad- 
ministered welfare  system,  and  the  sec- 
ond is  a  strong  and  much  improved  man- 
power training  program.  We  need  both  if 
we  are  to  effectively  reduce  our  welfare 
rolls. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Mississippi,  the  chairman  of  the 
Rules  Conunittee  (Mr.  Colmeb)  . 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  for  yield- 
ing me  this  time,  wliich  I  chose  rather 
than  to  use  time  I  could  have  had  under 
the  rule.  I  am  grateful,  I  repeat,  to  the 
gracious  gentlemen  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  for  yielding  me  this 
time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  I  had  the  capa- 
bility, I  wish  I  had  whatever  it  requires — 
I  should  say  maybe  the  ability  of  the 
able  gentleman  from  Arkansas,  for  whom 
I  have  the  greatest  admiration — to  ex- 
press my  feelings  about  this  proposal  we 
have  here  today. 

Unquestionably  it  is  the  most  contro- 
versial, it  Is  the  most  Important,  it  is 
the  most  complex  and  disturbing  piece 
of  legislation  that  I  have  had  occasion  to 
consider  possibly  in  my  whole  career  here 
as  a  Member  of  this  body. 

I  am  very  much  disturbed  about  this 
bill.  I  am  very  much  disturbed  about  the 
threat  that  it  poses  to  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment, to  our  way  of  Ufe. 

I  am  more  disturbed  about  this  when 
I  realize  that  my  able  friend  f rcon  Ar- 
kansas is  one  of  the  chief  prc^x>nents  of 
this  bill,  as  well  as  my  friend  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  for  whom  I 
also  have  a  very  high  regard  and  much 
respect.  'When  these  two  gentlemen  ad- 
vocate this  type  of  legislatlcm  It  does  not 
necessarily  mean  that  I  am  casting  any 
reflections  or  aspersions  on  either  of 
them,  and  certainly  that  Is  not  the  pur- 
pose of  my  remain. 

But  here  we  have  one  of  the  greatest 
innovations  that  has  ever  been  proposed 
in  the  dcHnestic  affairs  of  this  Oovem- 
ment of  ours.  'What  we  do  here  is  to  pro- 
pose that  we  are  going  to  guarantee — 
and  nobody  can  deny  that — to  every 
working  man.  a  man  who  is  willing  to 
work,  a  guaranteed  income,  under  con- 
ditions of  family  life  siKh  as  the  figures 
that  are  used  of  a  family  of  man  and 
wife  and  two  children,  wbldb.  the  able 
chairman  and  most  of  the  Members  of 
the  committee  have  placed  at  $1,600  a 
year. 

One  member  of  the  dlstlnguliihftd 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  says  that 
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that  Is  an  error.  He  says  that  It  is  $2,600. 
I  do  not  know  who  Is  right,  but  the  prin- 
ciple is  there  regardless  of  the  amount. 

Now,  as  dlsturt>ed  as  I  am  about  the 
threat  that  this  philosophy  of  legisla- 
tion poses  to  our  country,  I  recognize, 
and  other  Members  have  to  recognize, 
that  this  IS  just  the  beginning.  We  have 
seen  these  programs  enacted  here  by  the 
Congress  with  popular  political  appeal 
time  after  time  on  a  modest  level,  and 
yet  we  have  never  seen  one  of  them  re- 
pealed, nor  have  we  ever  seen  one  main- 
tained at  that  level.  They  are  always  ac- 
celerated. The  demands  are  ever  greater 
and  greater,  and  the  Congress  succumbs 
to  them. 

Now.  this  Utopian  proposal  is  made  at 
a  time  when  the  administration  Is  talk- 
ing about  a  surplus  in  the  budget.  It 
must  be  obvious  to  all  who  observe  the 
additional  costs  of  this  and  other  pro- 
grams, old  and  new,  that  we  will  not 
have  a  surplus  nor  a  balanced  budget 
but,  on  the  contrary,  we  will  again  put 
the  Government's  budget  In  the  red. 
Again.  Mr.  Chairman,  one  member  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  who 
voted  against  the  bill  in  committee,  esti- 
mates that  43  percent  of  the  budget  now 
Is  for  welfare  as  against  34  percent  for 
national  defense,  even  with  the  Vietnam 
war  going  on.  All  of  this  adds  up  to  more 
and  more  inflation  when  the  greatest 
problem  confronting  our  people  Is  infla- 
tion. No  one  can  successfully  contend 
that  to  the  contrary. 

I  say  that  this  thing,  like  all  of  the 
others  that  have  been  established,  will 
grow.  Jxist  as  the  fictional  Topsy  grew 
on  schedule. 

Now.  what  Is  the  cost  of  It?  Well,  that 
has  been  discussed  here  today  as  it  was 
yesterday.  Frankly,  I  do  not  know  what 
the  cost  is.  I  might  add  that  frankly  I 
do  not  believe  anybody  else  knows  what 
the  cost  is  going  to  be,  not  even  the 
proponents  of  the  bill,  because  everyone 
who  has  disciissed  this  matter  in  my 
presence,  either  on  the  Committee  on 
Rules  or  on  the  floor  of  this  House,  has 
said  that  it  was  difficult  to  estimate  and 
an  estimate  was  the  only  way  you  could 
arrive  at  a  tiwun.  The  best  and  the  lowest 
estimate  that  has  been  made  is  $4.5  bil- 
lion additional  cost — and  if  I  am  not 
correct  about  this.  I  would  like  to  be 
corrected — over  the  present  program  for 
the  fiscal  year  that  this  goes  into  effect. 
This  will  be  a  mlnimimi  of  $4.5  billion. 
There  are  estimates  of  up  to  $10  billion 
over  the  present  cost  of  this  program. 
Again  I  want  to  emphasize  that  this  Is 
but  the  beginning. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  political  body. 
Thank  God  it  comes  up  for  reelection 
every  2  years.  I  am  talking  about  the 
House.  I  have  never  subscribed  to  the 
theory  that  the  House  of  Representatives 
should  have  more  than  2  years,  because  I 
think,  as  the  Founding  Fathers  thought, 
that  the  people  should  have  an  opportu- 
nity every  2  years,  if  I  may  use  an  ex- 
pression of  my  own,  to  turn  the  rascals 
out.  > 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  yield  to  my  good  friend 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  First,  I  want  to  commend 


the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  for  his 
splendid  remarks.  The  gentleman  never 
ceases  to  warn  the  House  of  the  financial 
peril  that  is  facing  this  country.  Yester- 
day the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Metms,  Mr.  Mills,  was  asked 
the  question.  "Where  are  you  going  to 
get  the  money  to  pay  for  these  additional 
billions  of  costs  of  this  legislation?  Do 
you  propose  to  raise  taxes?"  The  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Mills),  said 
tliat  he  did  not  propose  to  sponsor  a  bill 
Increasing  taxes.  Now.  where  Is  the 
money  to  come  from  to  finance  this 
vastly  expanded  program,  and  when  is 
it  expected  we  return  to  some  financial 
sani^  in  this  Government,  either  by 
stopping  the  expansion  of  programs  or 
abandoning  some  of  the  programs  al- 
ready in  existence?  It  cannot  be  both 
ways. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  the 
gentleman  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  thank  my  friend,  the 
able  chairman,  for  this  additional  time. 

Let  me  say  to  my  friend  from  Iowa 
and  to  any  and  all  others  who  might  be 
interested  that  there  is  an  old  trite  say- 
ing that  we  still  are  operating  under  a 
system  where  the  people  have  to  support 
the  Government  and  the  Government 
cannot  support  the  people. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  Is  only  one  way 
for  the  Government  to  get  money  with 
which  to  pay  for  these  appealing  pro- 
grams and  that  is  through  taxes. 

Now.  we  are  confronted  here  with  a 
national  debt  greater  than  all  the  rest 
of  the  free  world  put  together.  We  will 
be  faced  before  the  final  gavel  Is  sounded 
here  in  this  Congress  with  a  request  to 
Increase  that  national  debt  limitation. 
We  have  scheduled  a  repeal  of  the  sur- 
tax. The  gentleman  from  Iowa  and  most 
of  the  others  who  give  thought  to  this 
subject  know  that  if  we  continue  with 
these  programs,  even  with  this  program, 
that  we  are  not  only  going  to  have  a  sur- 
plus as  the  administration  hopes,  but 
we  are  going  to  be  in  the  red  again  and 
we  are  going  to  have  to  retain  all  of 
the  present  taxes  and  probably  add  more. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  my  friend,  but  my  time  is  rather 
limited.  Would  the  gentleman  make  his 
question  brief? 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  shall  do  so. 

What  will  the  present  program  cost 
10  years  from  now?  Does  anyone  know? 
I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  am  not  an  expert  in 
this  field.  I  would  prefer  that  the  gentle- 
man ask  someone  on  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  that  question. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  whole  thrust 
and  the  objective  of  this  bill  is  placed  in 
the  pious  hope  that  this  bill  is  going  to 
put  people  to  work  and  take  them  off 
welfare.  Well,  that  Is  a  nice  thought  and 
I  think  everyone  of  us  would  subscribe  to 
that  100  percent.  But  I  challenge  that 
thait  will  be  done  imder  this  bill. 

i  do  not  have  time  to  go  into  that,  but 
there  are  entirely  too  many  loopholes  in 
this  thing  as  to  how  you  are  going  to 
make  it  woric  and  get  off  welfare.  Are  you 


going  to  train  a  man  for  a  Job  that  does 
not  exist,  for  instance? 

Are  you  going  to  train  a  man  for  a  Job 
that  Is  in  another  area?  Is  the  Govern- 
ment going  to  take  these  people  and 
remove  them  from  Colorado  to  New  York 
or  some  other  State?  It  just  simply  is 
not  going  to  woric.  The  best  that  you  can 
say  for  it  is  that  there  is  a  great  gray 
area  in  there  where  it  Is  impractical  for 
It  to  work. 

Now,  let  me  say  that  with  deference  to 
all  and  disrespect  for  none. 

I  tried  my  best  in  my  limited  way  and 
capacity  as  chairman  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee. No.  1.  to  see  that  hearings  were 
continued  there  for  a  reasonable  time 
so  that  the  people,  the  Congress  particu- 
larly, would  have  an  opportunity  to  know 
what  was  in  this  bill  other  than  the 
present  and  appealing  slogan  of  taking 
people  off  the  dole  and  putting  them  on 
the  payroll. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  the 
gentleman  3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  and  I  appreciate  the 
very  gracious  action  of  the  chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  confess  that  I  have 
used  my  best  efforts  to  see  that  our  com- 
mittee had  unusually  extensive  and 
thorough  hearings  on  this  bill  which  I 
regard  as  containing  many  Inequities  and 
impractlcalltles.  I  feel  that  we  have  suc- 
ceeded at  least  to  a  degree.  I  think 
the  public,  and  particularly  this  House, 
have  benefited  from  those  hearings.  At 
the  risk  of  seemingly  being  guilty  of  self- 
serving  statements,  I  would  like  to  add 
that  I  used  my  best  efforts  to  bring  this 
bill  out  under  a  modified  closed  rule, 
realizing  that  an  open  rule  under  present 
circiunstances  was  unobtainable.  I 
wanted  to  see  a  rule  that  would  make  it 
In  order  for  the  House  to  pass  its  will 
and  use  its  discretion  as  to  whether  this 
g\iaranteed  Income  phase  of  the  bill 
should  remain  therein  or  be  stricken  out. 
Unfortunately,  under  the  precedents  of 
this  House  in  the  matter  of  closed  versus 
open  rules,  plus  the  activities  of  the 
leadership  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  as 
well  as  the  able  chairman  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  and  his  opposite 
monber.  the  ranking  minority  member, 
my  efforts  proved  fruitless. 

I  have  always  maintained  since  I  have 
had  the  privilege  of  being  a  member  of 
the  Rules  Committee  that  the  Members 
of  this  body  are  as  capable  of  legislating 
as  the  Members  on  the  north  wing  of 
this  Capitol  who  legislate  in  a  free  atmos- 
phere and  without  gag  rules.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  efforts  of  those  who  share  my 
views  in  this  parliamentary  procedurf' 
were  unable  to  overcome  this  combined 
opp(feition  to  which  I  have  just  referred 
and,  as  this  bill  is  being  considered  im- 
der a  closed  rule  which  not  only  denies 
an  amendment  that  would  strike  this 
provision  but  denies  any  and  all  other 
amendments  that  any  of  the  elected 
Members  of  this  House  might  desire  to 
offer  other  than  amendments  from  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee.  I  think  it 
Is  important  here  to  note  that  the  vote 
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on  the  adoption  of  the  rule,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  no  organized  effort  was 
made  against  it,  was  very  close — 204  for 
and  183  against.  Certainly  this  is  indica- 
tive of  the  feeling  of  the  membership 
of  this  House  on  this  type  of  a  gag  rule. 
Again,  are  we  in  the  House  admitting 
that  we  are  not  as  capable  of  legislating 
as  the  Members  of  the  other  House,  the 
Senate?  In  fact,  are  we  not  implying  that 
we  are  second-class  legislators? 

I  used  my  best  efforts  to  try  to  bring 
you  out  a  rule  here  that  would  make  in 
order  the  consideration  of  a  bill  that 
would  give  you  all  of  the  benefits  that 
are  in  this  bill,  but  would  strike  out  this 
impractical  provision  that  you  have  here 
which  Is  the  beginning,  tf  not  the  end,  of 
a  guaranteed  income  for  all  of  our  citi- 
zens. 

But  who  am  I,  when  arraigned  against 
the  powers  that  be,  the  leadership  on 
both  sides,  not  to  mention  the  persuaisive- 
ness  of  the  able  gentleman  from  Arkan- 
sas and  the  able  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin? So  we  failed. 

And  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  a 
majority  of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
voted  against  this  rule  yesterday  on  the 
floor.  I  impugn  the  motives  of  no  one. 
And  I  say,  looking  back,  had  I  known 
that  the  House  was  as  cognizant  of  what 
was  Involved  in  this  bill  yesterday,  as  I 
think  I  know  now.  we  might  have  de- 
feated this  rule. 

So  what  are  we  left  here  with?  Under 
this  closed  rule  whereby  we  Indicate  that 
we  are  second-class  legislators,  that  we 
i  X  i  are  not  capable  of  legislating,  we  are 
I  2  -f  second-class  to  the  other  body  which  can 
legislate  in  a  free  atmosphere.  We  are 
left  now  with  two  options,  the  option 
that  the  minority  has  over  here  to  re- 
commit and  the  option  to  defeat  the 
bill  on  final  passage. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  The  time  of  the  gentle- 
man has  again  expired. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  again  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

So  we  are  left  with  these  options. 

Now,  I  imderstand  that  a  motion  will 
be  made  by  the  minority — and  the  pow- 
ers that  be  of  course  on  the  minority  side 
will  see  that  the  most  advantageous  mo- 
tion to  recommit  from  their  viewpoint 
will  be  made.  I  am  sissuming,  rather  than 
running  the  risk  of  permitting  somebody 
over  here  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  to 
offer  a  motion  to  recommit  with  instruc- 
tions, that  they  will  exercise  their  prerog- 
ative which,  under  the  Rules  of  the 
House,  the  minority  justly  has. 

So  you  will  have  an  opportunity,  then, 
to  recommit  the  bill  which  frankly.  I 
think,  would  be  better  than  Just  voting  It 
down.  Let  it  go  back  to  this  distinguished 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and  have 
them  give  further  consideration  to  It  and 
come  up  with  something  that  would  be 
more  palatable  to  get  ua  out  of  the  ad- 
mitted mess  that  we  aHe  in  in  this  wel- 
fare program. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot  impose 
upon  the  few  faithful  here,  and  upon 
my  gracious  friend.  But  Just  let  me  wind 
up  where  I  started. 


I  am  worried — ^I  sun  concerned  about 
the  future  of  this  Republic  and  the  fu- 
ture of  the  enterprise  system  that  we  en- 
Joy,  the  liberties  that  we  enjoy,  and  their 
perpetuation  for  future  generations. 

I  wonder  how  many  of  you  recall  the 
letter  that  Lord  McCauley  wrote  to  his 
friend  Henry  S.  Randall  some  113  years 
ago  in  which  he  said  that  he  had  studied 
our  American  system  of  government  and 
he  was  sorry  to  say  that  it  could  not  pre- 
vail; that  it  was  all  sail  and  no  anchor; 
that  the  day  would  come— and  this  is  In 
substance  what  he  said  and  not  a  ver- 
batim quote — that  the  day  would  come 
when  the  demands  of  the  people  upon 
their  elected  Representatives  would  be  so 
great  that  tJtiey  could  not  be  met  and  the 
whole  American  dream  would  collapse. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  this  bill  should 
be  recommitted. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana (Mr.  Deknis). 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  im- 
der no  Illusion  that  anything  I  say  here 
today  is  likely  to  sway  the  course  or  to 
affect  the  result  of  this  debate;  nor  do 
I  claim  any  expertise  in  the  welfare  field; 
but  this  is  a  landmark  piece  of  legisla- 
tion, I  have  to  vote  upon  it,  and  I  feel 
impelled  to  say  a  few  words  which  ex- 
press my  feelings  and  my  doubts  and 
reservations  on  this  matter,  and  which 
set  forth  my  point  of  view. 

This  Is  a  bill  for  welfare  reform  which 
commences  by  more  than  doubling  the 
number  of  persons  on  the  welfare  rolls; 
certainly  a  somewhat  anomalous  situa- 
tion. The  argument  is  that,  in  the  end, 
the  number  on  these  rolls  will  be  de- 
creased, by  reason  of  the  Incentives  built 
into  the  measure,  which  are  designed  to 
encourage  recipients  to  become  employed 
and  to  support  themselves. 

Whether  this  will,  in  fact,  prove  to  be 
the  case  has  to  remain,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  within  the  realm  of  speculation; 
while  the  immediate  Increase  In  number 
of  recipients.  In  dollar  costs,  and  in  the 
necessity  of  taxation  to  meet  these  costs, 
Is  a  palpable  and  present  fact. 

At  this  point  two  queries  at  least  cross 
my  mind:  Why  do  we  not  make  further 
efforts  than  we  yet  have  at  the  use  of 
Incentives  for  self -removal  from  welfare 
programs  In  respect  to  those  already  on 
the  welfare  rolls,  before  we  add  millions 
to  their  number?  And  why  do  we  not 
imdertake  and,  for  some  reasonable  and 
significant  number  of  years,  observe, 
evaluate,  and,  where  we  can,  improve,  a 
true  pilot  program  In  one  or  two  locali- 
ties, before  we  undertake  this  sweeping 
and  costly  experiment  on  a  national 
basis? 

All  are  agreed.  I  think,  that  the  heart 
of  the  matter,  the  justification  for  this 
legislation.  Is  the  so-called  workfare  pro- 
visions of  the  bin.  It  is  these  provisions 
which  are  deigned  to  encourage  and  to 
bring  about  volimtary  self-removal  from 
the  welfare  rolls;  and  It  is  on  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  these  provisions.  In  prac- 
tice, that  the  claimed  virtues  of  this  leg- 
islation must  depend. 

These  workfare  provisions.  In  turn, 
have  two  aspects.  One  Is  the  work  re- 
quirement; the  other  is  the  work  incen- 


tive. A  basic  query  here  Is,  how  efScIent 
and  how  effective  are  this  work  require- 
ment and  this  work  incentive  likely  to 

be' 

The  work   requirement  is,  basically, 

that,  in  order  to  qualify  for  the  family 
assistance  payment,  a  man  must  register 
and  must  accept.  If  it  is  available,  suit- 
able employment  in  which  he  is  able  to 
engage.  If  he  refuses,  without  good  cause, 
to  accept  such  employment  his  assistance 
payment  is  forfeited— and,  under  the  bill 
as  drawn,  this  amounts  to  a  loss  of  $300 
per  year.  Aside  from  the  fact  that  the 
penalty  hardly  seems  to  be  a  very  large 
one,  I  think  that  I  can  foresee  all  kinds 
of  trouble  with  the  word  "suitable" — par- 
ticularly when  it  is  further  statutorily 
defined,  In  part,  as  It  is.  by  reference  to 
a  man's  past  training  and  experience.  I 
raise  the  question  why  the  word  "suit- 
able"— at  least  as  presently  defined — 
should  be  retained  in  this  legislation,  If 
there  is  tnUy  a  desire  to  provide  a  strong 
work  requirement.  I  do  not  believe  that 
it  is  too  much  to  require — or  that  It  Is 
hardhearted  or  reactionary  to  require — 
that,  if  an  able-bodied  man  Is  to  be  sub- 
sidized by  the  American  taxpayer,  he 
should  be  required,  as  a  condition  prece- 
dent to  receiving  that  subsidization,  to 
accept  any  employment  in  which  he  Is 
physically  able  to  engage — and,  if  the 
word  "suitable"  is  to  be  retained,  that  it 
should  be  defined  as  meaning  and  Includ- 
ing any  type  of  employment  in  which  the 
recipient  is,  physically,  reasonably  able 
to  engage.  To  do  less,  it  seems  to  me, 
emasculates  this  work  requirwnent  pro- 
vision. 

The  work  Incentive  provision  In  this 
bill  is,  basically,  that  a  welfare  recipient 
shall  be  able  to  keep  for  himself  half 
of  what  he  earns;  that  Is,  that  his  wel- 
fare benefits  shall  be  reduced  by  only 
50  cents  for  each  $1  he  earns  for  him- 
self. However,  as  was  brou^t  out  in  my 
colloquy  with  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Byrnes)  yesterday,  when 
all  factors  are  considered,  such  as  the  ef- 
fect on  food  stamp  eligibility  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  legislation  and  other  fac- 
tors, the  actual  percentage  of  earnings 
which  a  recipient  is  able  to  keep  without 
a  decrease  of  his  benefits  is,  in  many 
cases,  not  50  percent  but  more  like  40 
or  30  percent  or  below;  or.  putting  it  In 
more  technical  language,  the  so-called 
marginal  tax  rate  goes  up  to  60  and  70 
percent,  or  more.  Thus  the  incentive 
which  we  hear  about  Is,  in  fact  In  this 
legislation,  substantially  watered  down 
and  decreased. 

When  one  considers.  In  addition,  that 
many  of  those  on  welfare  are  minor 
children,  the  aged,  and  the  ill,  and  that 
many  others  are  the  mothers  of  pre- 
school children  to  whom  the  work-fare 
provisions  smd  requirements  do  not  ap- 
ply, one  cannot  but  wonder  how  effective 
these  incentive-to-work  provisions  can 
prove  to  be  in  practice. 

Again  I  say  that  we  start  out  by  more 
than  doubling  the  welfare  rolls,  while 
the  eflficacy  of  the  provisions  relied  on  to, 
in  time,  offset  this  fact  are  certainly  sub- 
ject to  debate  and  doubt. 

The  social  implications  of  public  sub- 
sidy to  the  working  poor— including  sta- 
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tutorlly  defined  "poverty"  and  wide- 
spread use  of  public  day-care  centers  for 
the  rearing  of  children,  and  other  fac- 
tors— which  I  have  not  attempted  to  dis- 
cuss— are  also  clearly  open  to  very  seri- 
ous question. 

It  has  been  said  that  our  present  wel- 
fare system  is  a  mess.  It  has  also  been 
said  that,  up  to  date,  no  satisfactory 
alternative  for  the  plan  proposed  in 
H.R.  16311  has  been  suggested. 

All  this  may  be  so.  but  these  are 
scarcely  arguments  for  the  adoption,  at 
this  time,  of  this  particular  measure  re- 
gardless of  its  own  merits  or  its  lack 
thereof.  The  real  quesuon  oerore  us  is 
whether  this  bill  will  do  the  Job. 

We  may  well.  Indeed,  need  to  pause, 
to  wait,  to  study  the  problem,  and  to 
seek  further. 

What  we  do  know  Is  that,  with  the 
adoption  of  this  bill,  we  place  millions 
more  of  our  fellow  Americans  on  the 
public  dole;  and.  say  what  you  win.  we 
guarantee  these  Americans  a  stipend 
from  the  Public  Treasury.  What  we  em- 
phatically do  not  know  is  how.  or 
whether,  we  will  ever  get  them  oft  the 
dole  again:  or  how.  or  to  what  extent, 
this  bill  will  operate  to  do  so, 

I  fear  we  may  well  wind  up  with  a  bad 
situation  merely  magnified. 

I  believe  that  we  may  well  be  dashing 
off  too  hastily  down  a  road  which  leads 
we  know  not  where;  and  along  which  it 
may  prove  dllHmlt  or  Impossible  ever  to 
return,  should  the  need  arise. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Taylor >. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  all 
recognize  the  need  for  reform  in  welfare 
legislation.  The  work-training  provisions 
of  the  bill  are  proper  and  have  my  sup- 
port. But  why  not  apply  these  work- 
training  regulations  to  the  10  million 
people  already  on  welfare  rolls  and  see 
how  successful  we  are  in  removing  them 
from  welfare  rolls  to  payrolls  as  the  first 
step.  If  the  work-training  programs  op- 
erate successfully  with  these  people,  we 
could  then  consider  bringing  additional 
millions  under  a  welfare  program  which 
is  working  effectively.  The  welfare  struc- 
ture needs  housecleanlng  and  tighten- 
ing, but  not  expanding. 

My  objection  to  this  bill  is  that  It 
clearly  puts  cash  payments  from  tlie 
Oovemment  first.  It  consigns  some  15 
million  additional  American  citizens  to 
welfare  handouts.  It  would  increase  the 
cost  of  welfare  for  the  first  year  by  about 
$4  5  billion  and  probably  cost  $14  or  $15 
billion  per  year  in  a  few  years. 

When  we  pass  this  law.  we  are  going 
down  the  road  of  no  return  by  gxiaran- 
teeing  a  minimum  income  to  people  who 
are  employed  and  people  who  are  not  em- 
ployed. With  each  session  of  Congress, 
the  demands  will  be  for  more  and  more. 
The  tendency  of  welfare  rolls  Is  to  go 
up — ^never  down.  When  we  adopt  this 
bill,  we  win  more  than  double  the  num- 
ber receiving  welfare  checks  from  the 
Oovemment.  This  will  probably  prove  to 
be  the  most  inflationary  legislation  con- 
sidered since  I  became  a  Member  of  Oon- 
grew. 


Oovernment  spending  is  a  question  of 
priorities.  Today,  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion is  reducing  the  money  to  operate 
veterans  hospitals,  providing  fewer  Hill- 
Burton  funds  for  badly  needed  local  and 
regional  hospitals,  has  recommended  no 
money  for  the  agricultural  conservation 
program,  has  not  provided  enough  funds 
to  open  the  national  forest  campgrounds 
this  spring  as  in  the  past,  has  approved 
less  money  than  Congress  recommended 
for  education:  yet  it  recommends  this 
costly  guaranteed  income  program 
which,  in  my  opinion,  should  have  a  lower 
priority  for  Federal  spending  than  any 
of  the  items  mentioned  above. 

At  present,  welfare  recipients  receive 
guidance  from  a  trained  counselor.  Many 
people  need  this  guideince  as  much  as 
they  need  money,  but  under  this  pro- 
posal in  many  cases  the  guidance  would 
be  gone  and  checks  would  Just  be  mailed 
out  from  Washington. 

Tills  bill  would  encourage  large  fam- 
ilies to  be  supported  at  public  expense 
at  a  time  when  we  need  to  work  toward 
population  control  and  family  planning. 

I  favor  working  toward  guaranteed 
employment,  rather  than  a  guaranteed 
income.  The  best  way  to  end  poverty  is 
to  go  all  out  in  providing  all  workers 
with  needed  skills  and  provide  enough 
good  Jot>s  to  go  around.  I  carmot  help  but 
believe  that  welfare  payments  in  many 
cases  stifle  the  initiative  and  the  pride 
of  the  recipients  and  perpetuate  their 
poverty  by  destroying  their  get-up- 
and-go  and  their  ambition. 

We  all  favor  providing  adequately  for 
the  disabled  and  for  those  who  are  un- 
able to  provide  for  themselves,  but  for 
able-bodied  people.  I  favor  a  route  which 
encourages  training  and  employment. 

We  are  telling  a  workingman  who  Is 
now  supporting  himself^  and  his  family 
with  pride,  that  he  Is  in  poverty,  that 
the  Ooverimient  is  going  to  support  his 
family  and  guarantee  him  a  minimum 
family  income.  Such  would  destroy  his 
self-respect  and  initiative.  To  obtain  true 
economic  independence,  the  initiative 
and  the  pride  of  the  poor  must  not  be 
stifled.  Changing  the  name  of  a  pro- 
gram does  not  change  the  fact  that  it  Is 
unwise  to  encourage  our  citizens  to  de- 
pend upon  the  Oovemment  for  the  sup- 
port of  their  families. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Rtaw). 

Mr.  RYAN,  Mr.  Chairman,  Income 
maintenance  Is  an  idea  whose  time  has 
come.  Two  years  ago  when  I  Introduced 
In  the  Congress  the  first  bill  to  provide 
for  a  guaranteed  annual  income,  the  Idea 
was  accepted  in  academic  circles  and  by 
theorists,  but  it  was  dismissed  by  so- 
called  pragmatlsts  as  politically  Imprac- 
tical. Today  the  Idea  Is  respectable,  and 
I  think  the  administration  deserves 
credit  for  making  it  respectable.  Today 
it  is  endorsed  by  both  political  parties  on 
the  fioor  of  this  House  through  the  action 
of  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  (Mr. 
Mills)  and  the  distinguished  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  committee  (Mr. 
BTUKKg)  In  reporting  out  HJl.  16311 — 
the  Family  Autstance  Act  of   1970— 


which  establishes  a  guaranteed  annual 
income  for  at  least  a  portion  of  the  peo- 
ple in  this  country  who  desperately  and 
deservedly  need  this  income,  and  who  are 
looking  to  us  to  responsibly  meet  that 
need. 

I  believe  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee and  all  the  members  who  sup- 
ported this  in  the  committee  deserve 
credit  for  bringing  it  to  the  floor  and 
making  it  possible  for  the  Congress  to 
face  up  to  the  failure  of  the  present  wel- 
fare system  and  to  begin  to  lay  the 
groundwork  for  an  adequate  guaranteed 
armual  income. 

Despite  the  efforts  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Commitiee.  I  believe  there  are  a 
number  of  deficiencies  in  this  bill  to 
which  I  would  like  to  address  myself.  I 
regret  that,  because  of  the  parliamentary 
situation,  there  is  not  an  opportunity  to 
offer  amendments  to  improve  this  bill, 
I  testified  on  April  14  before  the  Rules 
Committee  in  favor  of  a  rule  which 
would  make  it  possible  to  offer  specific 
amendments  to  improve  because  It  can 
be  decidedly  improved,  although  it  Is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction,  a  first  step, 
but  one  which  it  is  essential  this  Con- 
gress take. 

Let  us  recognize  to  begin  with  that  a 
guaranteed  annual  income  is  not  a  priv- 
ilege. It  should  be  a  right  to  which  every 
American  is  entitled.  No  country  sis  afflu- 
ent as  ours  can  allow  any  citizen  or  his 
family  not  to  have  an  adequate  diet,  not 
to  have  adequate  housing,  not  to  have 
adequate  health  services  and  not  to  have 
adequate  educational  opportunity— In 
short,  not  to  be  able  to  have  a  life  with 
dignity. 

While  there  may  be  differences  as  to 
the  mechanics  of  implementing  an  In- 
come maintenance  system,  there  should 
be  no  dispute  as  to  its  need.  There  can 
be  no  dispute  that  poverty  in  the  midst 
of  this  affluent  country  Is  Insufferable 
and  unconscionable. 

Certainly,  an  improvement  over  both 
the  administration  bill  and  the  bill  re- 
ported out  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  would  be  the  Income  Main- 
tenance Act  which  I  first  introduced  in 
the  90th  Congress,  and  which  I  reintro- 
duced In  revised  form  in  the  91st  Con- 
gress as  HJl.  14773.  It  Is  this  bill  on 
which  I  testified  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  last  November  13.  Ob- 
viously, HJl.  14773  was  not  adopted  by 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

Accepting  the  concept  of  income  main- 
tenance, and  establishing  the  mechanics 
for  implementing  that  concept  are  two 
far  different  things.  We  do  well  to  em- 
brace the  concept;  but  at  the  same  time 
we  are  being  presented  with  a  plan  for 
Its  Implementation  which  is  seriously 
fiawed.  It  is  these  flaws  which  I  want  to 
address,  so  that  they  will  be  clearly  per- 
ceived, and  so  that  we  will  be  clear  as 
to  what  improvements  must  be  made 
after  this  bill  Is  passed. 

Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  areas  where 
B.B..  16311  is  deficient.  Some  of  the  de- 
ficiencies were  in  the  original  admlnls- 
tratlon  bill  (HJ^  14173).  Some  are  new. 

First.  I  think  it  is  essential  that  the 
benefit  levels  prodded  for  In  H.R.  16311 
be  raised.  Under  this  bill,  the  basic  allow- 
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ance  payable  to  a  family  of  four  with  no 
other  Income  is  $1,600  annually.  This 
amoimt  is  totally  inadequate.  Even  given 
the  fact  that  some  States  will  provide 
supjplementary  benefits,  there  can  be  no 
acceptance  of  a  $1,600  level  for  a  family 
of  four  without  accepting  as  well  that 
this  would  be  a  failure  to  pix>vide  mean- 
ingful help  to  the  poor.  That  this  is,  In 
tact,  the  case  is  demonstrated  by  the  sta- 
tistics showing  that  only  in  8  States  will 
families  experience  a  rise  in  assistance 
levels. 

While  the  benefit  levels  for  the  aged, 
blind,  and  disabled  have  been  improved 
by  HJl.  16311,  the  levels  for  families  re- 
main t^e  same  as  in  the  administration 
bill.  And  the  figures  prepared  by  the  De- 
partment of  He&lth,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare show  how  few  families  are  ade- 
quately aided  under  these  benefit  levels.* 
Only  301,000  families  will  rise  above  the 
poverty  line;  2.708.000  families  will  re- 
main below  it.  In  addition.  2,082,000  fam- 
ilies whose  Incomes  now  fall  between  the 
poverty  line  and  the  low -income  line  will 
remain  there.  Only  77.000  families  vrill 
rise  above  the  income  line.  The  adminis- 
tration's estimates  further  reveal  that  of 
9,556,000  children  now  below  the  poverty 
line,  8,416,000  will  remain  there  under 
the  presently  proposed  benefit  levels.  And 
of  the  6,946.000  children  whose  families' 
incomes  now  fall  between  the  poverty 
line  and  the  low-income  line,  only  341,000 
will  rise  above  it;  6.605,000  will  not. 

Yet,  according  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  It  costs  a  family  of  four  living 
on  a  lower  budget  $6,771  a  year  in  New 
York  City.  NaUonally,  the  National  Wel- 
fare Rights  Organization  Is  calling  for 
a  $5,500  level.  And  according  to  the 
Gallup  poll  of  January  25,  1970 — 

The  average  American  believes  a  family 
of  foiur  needs  a  minimum  of  9120  per  week 
(•6,340  p«r  year)  to  make  uids  meet. 

In  brief,  the  benefit  levels  for  the 
family  assistance  plan  proix>sed  by  H.R. 
16311  are  totally  inadequate.  In  addi- 
tion, while  the  committee  Is  to  be  com- 
mended for  raising  benefits  for  the  aged, 
blind  and  disabled,  the  increases  are  not 
sufficient  to  provide  a  decent  income. 

Second.  HJl.  16311  should  be  modi- 
fled  to  cover  single  adults  and  childless 
couples.  At  present,  the  bill  only  applies 
to  families  with  children.  Yet,  the  need 
of  families,  without  children,  and  single 
adults,  is  no  less  dire. 

Third,  a  higher  percentage  of  the  costs 
for  state  supplementary  benefits  should 
be  borne  by  the  Federal  Government. 
The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  bill 
provides  for  30  percent  Federal  matching 
funds.  At  the  least,  the  matching  pro- 
vision should  be  raised  to  50  percent  and. 
Instead  of  matching  State  supplemental 
payments  only  up  to  the  poverty  line,  the 
matching  provision  should  apply  to 
those  State  payments  made  in  excess  of 
the  poverty  line,  as  well. 

What  is  more,  the  matching  provi- 
sion shotild  not  in  any  way  penalize  the 
poor.  As  HJl.  16311  was  reported  out,  it 
abolished  the  provision  in  the  adminls- 


*  Selected  Chancterlstlce  of  FamUles  EUgl- 
ble  for  the  Family  Assistance  Plan:  1971  Fro- 
JeoUoos,  Depaitment  of  Health.  Eduoatlcm, 
and  Welfare.  FSbruary  a,  1970. 


tration  proposal  permitting  disregard 
of  one-half  imeamed  Income.  The  mon- 
ey— $600  million — ^thereby  saved  was  off- 
set by  the  added  expenditures  Incurred 
in  providing  for  matching  Federal  funds. 
The  consequence  Is  to  take  money  from 
the  poor.  While  the  aim  of  alleviating 
the  burden  borne  by  the  States  is  com- 
mendable, it  cannot  Justify  denying  the 
poor. 

Actually,  the  solution  is  to  provide  for 
full  federalization  of  income  mainte- 
nance. Under  the  present  scheme,  States 
which  already  have  made  the  effort  to 
meet  their  obligations  to  their  disadvan- 
taged citizens  by  providing  relatively  bet- 
ter AFDC  benefits,  such  as  New  York,  are 
penalized.  Their  burden  is  lightened  by 
30  percent  Federal  matching,  but  the 
remaining  load  of  70  percent  is  an  oner- 
ous one. 

It  is  clear  that  Federal  matching,  If  It 
is  to  really  aid  those  States  which  most 
need  Federal  moneys  because  they  are 
most  responsibly  meeting  their  obliga- 
tions, must  be  far  greater  than  the  30 
percent  provided  In  HJl.  16311. 

Fourth,  the  matching  provision  for 
State  supplementary  benefits  should  be 
expanded  to  apply  to  those  benefits  paid 
to  the  working  poor.  Section  453  of  H.R, 
16311  precludes  Federal  sharing  in  the 
cost  of  these  benefits.  This  limitation  is 
unjustifiable  for  several  reasons.  For  one 
thing,  one  of  the  objectives  of  the  Family 
Assistance  Act  is  to  do  away  with  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  working  and  the 
nonworking  poor.  This  objective  stems 
from  the  penalization  which  has  been 
imposed  upon  the  working  poor  by  virtue 
of  their  being  ineligible  for  welfare  bene- 
fits in  most  States.  This  bill  institution- 
alizes the  distinction,  rather  than  oblit- 
erating it. 

In  addition,  once  again  those  progres- 
sive States  which  have  implemented  wel- 
fare programs  for  the  working  poor — 
such  as  New  York — even  though  they 
received  no  Federal  assistance  for  such 
programs,  are  penalized.  They  still  will 
not  be  receiving  any  Federal  funds  for 
these  programs. 

Fifth,  the  Federal  <3ovemment  should 
assume  100  percent  of  the  costs  of  the 
programs  for  tiie  aged,  disabled,  and 
blind. 

Again,  as  I  said  earlier,  only  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  the  resources  to  as- 
sume this  burden.  The  States  simply  are 
not  financially  able  to  readily  meet  the 
welfare  needs  of  their  citizens.  Pull  fed- 
eralization, not  only  of  the  programs  for 
the  aged,  disabled,  and  blind,  but  of  the 
entire  income  maintenance  program,  is 
urgently  needed.  Provision  should  be 
made  for  a  3-  to  5-year  phasing-in  tran- 
sition to  this  end. 

Sixth,  the  coercive  woiic  requirement 
embodied  in  HJl.  16311  is  undesirable. 
Philosophically,  it  is  objectionable: 
forced  work  Is  alien  to  individual  choice 
and  freedom.  Pragmatically,  the  fact  is 
that  there  really  are  very  few  persons 
who  would  work,  but  who  do  not.  The  co- 
ercive work  requirement  is  a  misguided 
approach  to  a  problem  which  really  lies 
in  the  failure  of  the  economy  to  provide 
places  for  these  potential  woiicers,  and 
the  failure  of  govenunent — Federal, 
State,  and  local — to  provide  sulequate 


job  training  to  enable  these  people  to 
develop  skills  which  will  make  them  at- 
tractive to  employers. 

Seventh,  the  work  requirement  for 
mothers  with  school  age  children  is 
especially  egregious.  Again,  this  is  a 
philosophically  objectionable  require- 
ment. No  mother  should  be  required  to 
substitute  day  care  custodians  for  her 
care  and  love.  We  certainly  would  not 
conceive  of  requiring  that  of  mothers 
with  adequate  Incomes,  and  there  can  be 
no  Justification  for  penalizing  mothers 
who  have  the  misfortime — a  misfortxme 
thnist  upon  them,  not  chosen — to  suffer 
inadequate  incomes. 

H,R.  16311  is  even  discriminatory  as 
between  recipient  mothers.  Those  who 
have  a  husband  receiving  benefits  are  not 
required  to  take  suitable  employment. 
Those  who  have  the  misfortime  of  being 
without  a  husband  are  subjected  to  this 
requirement. 

Moreover,  practicality  instructs  us  that 
such  a  provision  cannot  work;  mothers 
who  object  simply  will  not  comply  with 
this  requirement  that  they  take  suitable 
employment.  Mitchell  Ginsberg,  admin- 
istrator of  New  York  City's  Human  Re- 
sources Administration,  clearly  attested 
to  this  fact  in  his  speech  before  the  Na- 
tional League  of  Cities  Conference  on 
March  10, 1970. 

Finally,  this  coercive  work  requirement 
levied  against  mothers  with  school  age 
children  is  unnecessary.  Most  mothers 
do,  in  fact,  seek  work,  if  there  are  Jobs 
for  them  and  day  care  facilities  for  Uieir 
youngsters.  The  April,  1970  issue  of  Na- 
tion's Business,  certainly  not  a  noted  lib- 
eral magazine,  states  in  an  article  en- 
titled, "The  Great  Welfare  Debate:" 

Survey  after  survey  has  shown  that  most 
welfare  mothers  prefer  to  work  but  have  been 
thwarted  by  the  welfare  bureaucracy,  lack  of 
training  opportunities,  lack  of  day  care  cen- 
ters for  children  and  lack  of  knowledge  about 
Job  opportunities,  (p.  60) . 

It  is  obvious  from  the  deficiencies 
which  are  Incorporated  In  HJl.  16311 
that  passage  of  this  bill — which  at  least 
does  achieve  the  commendable  end  of 
making  a  guaranteed  aimual  Income  a 
reality — is  only  the  begiimlng.  Many  pro- 
visions will  have  to  be  amended;  many 
improvements  will  have  to  be  made. 

Because  of  this,  I  want  to  briefly  de- 
tail the  bill  which  I  Introduced.  HJl. 
14173,  the  Income  Maintenance  Act.  By 
way  of  preface  I  would  point  to  what  I 
consider  three  of  the  most  important  dif- 
ferences between  it  and  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  bill.  First,  the  Income 
Maintenance  Act  provides  for  signifi- 
cantly higher  benefits  than  does  HJl. 
16311 — benefits  for  a  family  of  four  with 
no  outside  income  reach  $3,228  by  the 
fifth  year.  Second,  the  Income  Main- 
tentmce  Act  includes  within  its  coverage 
married  couples  without  children,  and 
single  Eulults.  Third,  the  act  contahis  no 
work  requirement. 

Now,  I  want  to  outline  more  exten- 
sively various  aspects  of  the  Inccsne 
Maintenance  Act. 

First.  Eligibility.  The  Income  Mainte- 
nance Act.  HJl.  14773,  provides  that  all 
individuals  and  families  are  covered,  with 
the  exception  of  unmarried  children  un- 
der age  18  who  are  not  members  of  an 
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eligible  family.  This  contraste  with  JUL 
16311  which  limits  benefit  eligibility  un- 
der the  family  assistance  plan  to  fam- 
ilies with  children.  „.,„»„ 

Second.  Benefits.  The  Income  Mainte- 
nance Act  provides  for  iflfcreaslng  pay- 
ments over  a  period  otA  years.  In  Uie 
first  year,  a  family  oMtSur  with  no  other 
income  would  receive  an  annual  benefit 
amount  of  $2,004.  This  breaks  down  to  a 
monthly  rate  of  $50  for  the  family  head 
and  $39  for  each  dependent— which  in- 
cludes the  spouse.  The  maximum  famUy 
benefit  for  families  of  seven  or  more  per- 
sons is  $284  monthly,  or  $3,408  annually. 

By  the  fifth  year,  the  maximum  level 
of  benefits  would  be  reached.  The  bene- 
fits for  a  family  of  four  would  be  $3.^^. 
The  maximum  family  benefit,  for  fami- 
lies of  seven  or  more  persons,  would  be 

An  additional  factor  in  this  equaUon  is 
cost  of  living  adjustments.  Benefits  are 
adjusted  to  reflect  variations  in  Uving 
costs,  including  regional  housing  cost 
difterentials. 

Third.  Reduction  of  benefits.  The  in- 
come Maintenance  Act  which  I  intro- 
duced provides  for  a  sliding  scale  of  re- 
duced benefits,  so  that  as  outside  earned 
income    increases    the    percentage    de- 
crease in  benefits  rises.  The  purpose  is  a 
simple  one.  If  there  is  a  large  reduction 
in  benefits  following  upon  a  compara- 
tively small  amount  of  earned  income, 
there  will  be  a  substantial  work  disincen- 
tive. _.  , 
Thtis.  for  the  first  and  second  years  of 
the  acts  existence,  earned  income  in  an 
amount  equal  to  one-fourth  of  the  max- 
imum benefit  will  cause  benefits  to  be  re- 
duced by  an  amount  equal  to  25  percent 
of  that  income.  Earned  income  in  excess 
of  one-fourth  of  the  maximum  benefit 
will  cause  benefits  to  be  reduced  by  50 
percent  of  the  income.  For  the  third  year 
of  the  act's  existence,  and  thereafter,  the 
same     25  percent  tax.  so  to  speak.  wiU 
apply.  Similarly,  the  50  percent  reduc- 
tion WiU  apply,  but  will  be  limited  to 
earned  income  in  excess  of  one-fourth  of 
the  mB'*^'""'"  benefit  but  less  than  I'i 
^mA<t  the  mpi*<""""  benefit.  All  earned 
Income  above  that  will  cause  benefits  to 
be  reduced  by  75  percent  of  the  amount 
of  the  income. 

In  other  words,  there  Is  a  three-step 
tax.  so  to  speak— 25  percent.  50  percent, 
and  75  percent,  appUed  to  different  pro- 
portions of  earned  income. 

The  way  this  works  in  dollar  amounts 
is  demonstrated  by  looking  at  the  break- 
even point:  that  is,  the  point  at  which 
outside  income  reduces  the  income  main- 
tenance  benefits   to  zero.   For  a  four- 
member    family,    for    example,    outside 
earned  income  in  the  first  year  of  the  In- 
come  Maintenance   Act   amounting   to 
$4,259  would  reduce  benefits   to  zero. 
But  the  fifth  year,  when  benefit  pay- 
ments reach  their  marlmtim,  and  the  75 
percent  reduction  has  come  into  effect,  a 
four-member  family  would  have  to  have 
outside  Income  of  $«.186  before  reaching 
zero  benefit  pfurments. 

Fourth.  Coordination  with  present 
welfare.  The  assumption  of  my  bill  Is 
that  in  States  which  now  have  higher 
average  AFDC  benefits  than  the  base 
benefits  provided  by  H  Jl.  14773.  the  State 
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and  Federal  governments  would  make 
up  the  difference  according  to  the  pres- 
ent AFDC  formula.  Therefore,  the  pres- 
sent  welfare  recipient  in  those  States 
would  never  be  worse  off  than  he  is  now. 
And  of  course,  where  welfare  benefits  are 
below  the  standards  of  H.R.  14773.  the 
recipients  would  be  considerably  better 

off-  .  * 

Where  the  Federal  income  mainte- 
nance benefit  Is  supplemented,  my  bill 
provides  for  State  maintenance  of  pres- 
sent  effort.  The  standards  of  need  and 
the  percentage  of  need  provided  are  not 
to  be  reduced. 

Fifth.  Supplemental  State  programs. 
Under  the  Income  Maintenance  Act 
States  may  esUbllsh  supplemental  In- 
come maintenance  programs  patterned 
after  the  Federal  program.  Fifty  peroent 
of  State  expenditures  under  such  a  pro- 
gram would  be  relmbused  by  the  Federal 
Government.  As  a  condition  of  such  Fed- 
eral payment,  however,  eligibility  under 
the  State  progran\s  would  have  to  be  ex- 
tended to  all  persons  eUgible  under  the 
Federal  program. 

Sixth.  Work  requirements.  The  in- 
come Maintenance  Act  has  no  work  re- 
quirement. Beneficiaries  on  a  voluntary 
basis  may  request  referral  for  partlclpa- 
Uon  In  a  work  incentive  program.  In- 
dividuals actually  participating  in  such 
programs  would  receive  an  additional 
aUowance  of  $30  per  month.  Obviously, 
this  is  one  of  the  chief  differences  from 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  bill — 
HJl.  16311— which  has  a  coercive  work 
requirement,  whose  objectionable  fea- 
tures I  have  already  detailed. 

Seventh.  Assets.  As  for  treatment  of 
assets,  under  HJR.  14773.  the  Income 
Maintenance  Act.  there  Is  no  llmiutlon 
on  the  amount  of  assets  a  family  can 
own.  While  Income  would  be  Imputed  to 
each  family  on  the  basis  of  Its  assets,  at 
a  rate  of  5  percent  of  their  value,  no  In- 
come would  be  Imputed  on  the  basis  of 
the  fatolly's  personal  effects,  tools,  home, 
household  goods,  or  automobile  except 
to  the  extent  that  the  total  value  of  such 
assets  exceeds  $30,000. 

Eighth.  Administration.  As  for  admin- 
istration, the  Income  Maintenance  Act 
establishes  a  newly  created  Bureau  of  In- 
come Maintenance  within  the  TreasiUT 
Department.  Investigations — other  than 
routine   examination   of   applications — 
would  be  limited  to  no  more  than  5  per- 
cent of  the  number  of  applicants,  ran- 
domly selected  except  where  there  existed 
prol>able  cause  to  doubt  eligibility.  Ap- 
peal rights  would  Include  the  right  to  a 
hearing  and  also  Judicial  review  in  cases 
where  the  results  of  a  hearing  were  dis- 
puted. Overpayments  could  be  recovered 
by  withholding  from  future  benefits  or  by 
direct  recovery  from  the  assets  of  the 
overpaid  Individual.  However,  no  more 
than  50  percent  of  the  overpayment  could 
be  recouped  by  recovery  from  assets  un- 
less the  overpayment  had  been  obtained 
by  fraud. 

I  have  devoted  this  time  to  outlining 
the  bill  which  I  Introduced  2  years  ago. 
not  to  complain  about  the  fact  that  the 
rule  under  which  this  debate  is  being 
conducted  precludes  my  offering  an 
amendment  so  that  the  House  may  con- 
sider Its  merits,  but  because  I  beUeve 


H.R.  16311  to  be  deficient  In  many  re- 
spects, and  I  want  to  make  clear  that 
alternatives  and  Improvements  are  pos- 
sible. ^     , 

Those  who  reject  the  concept  of  a 
guaranteed  annual  Income  will  certainly 
find  no  merit  In  either  the  bill  I  Intro- 
duced, the  administration  bill,  or  in  the 
bill  reported  out  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  But  to  those  who  Intend  to 
support  H.R.  16311.  I  urge  diligent  con- 
sideration of  the  Improvements  which 
must  be  made. 

By  accepting  the  concept  of  Income 
maintenance,  the  administration  has 
defined  poverty  and  welfare  as  national 
problems  which  require  national  solu- 
tions. The  Federal  Government  should 
move  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  assume  the 
full  costs  of  public  assistance  through  an 
Income  maintenance  program  with  an 
adequate  level  of  benefits. 

Of  course — and  this  must  be  clearly 
understood — Income  maintenance  is  not 
the  final  answer.  We  must  deploy  a 
multi-faceted  strategy  to  break  the  cycle 
of  poverty.  That  strategy  must  include 
job  creation  and  training;  it  must  in- 
clude expanded  programs  In  education, 
health,  and  social  services.  Above  all, 
this  strategy  to  defeat  poverty  must  be 
based  on  a  firm,  imremittlng  commit- 
ment to  assure  every  American  a  life  of 
dignity. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  advises 
the  Committee  that  the  time  remaining 
to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Byrnes)  is  32  minutes,  and  the  time 
remaining  to  the  gentleman  from  Arkan- 
sas (Mr.  Mills)  Is  24  minutes. 

lii.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Bingham)  . 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Blr.  Chairman.  It  has 
been  clear  for  some  time  that  this  Na- 
tion's approach  to  the  task  of  providing 
a  living  income  for  all  Americans  who 
cannot  reasonably  be  expected  to  earn 
one  on  their  own  has  been  in  trouble. 
Both  the  recipients  of  Income  assist- 
ance, and  the  taxpayers  who  pay  the 
bill,  have  grown  deeply  dissatisfied.  It  Is, 
therefore,  most  encouraging  that  the 
House  Anally  has  before  It  legislation 
that  offers  a  major  overhaul  of  our  en- 
tire welfare  system.  This  may  well  be  the 
most  Important  bill  to  come  before  the 
91st  Congress. 

I  was  among  the  first  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  introduce  legislation  to  provide 
a  living  Income  for  all  Americans.  The 
National  Living  Income  Act,  which  I  In- 
troduced last  August  along  with  Mr.  Cow- 
YXKS.  Mr.  Whalkn,  and  Mr.  Rtak,  was 
designed  to  solve  the  glaring  weaknesses 
in  our  current  welfare  system  which 
many  of  us  In  Congress,  and  citizens 
across  the  coimtry.  have  long  criticized. 
It  was  designed  to  Improve  both  the  ade- 
quacy of  the  IncOTne  provided  to  the  poor, 
and  the  conditions  imder  which  assist- 
ance  is  made  available.  It  raised  the 
mtnimiim  Income  for  a  family  of  four 
to  $3,200.  It  greatly  Increased  the  Federal 
contribution  for  welfare,  which  has  be- 
come such  an  ImjKtsslble  financial  bur- 
den for  areas  like  New  York  City  where 
more  Is  now  spent  on  welfare  than  on 
education.    It   would    have   established 
more  uniform  national  welfare  stand- 
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ards  making  the  program  more  equitable 
for  recipients  and  removing  the  temp- 
tation for  the  poor  to  migrate  to  already 
overcrowded  urban  areas  in  the  North. 
The  welfare  reform  program  originally 
proposed  by  the  President  offered  many 
of  the  same  improvements  proposed  in 
the  national  living  Income  program.  In- 
cluding the  concept  of  assistance  for  the 
working  poor,  but  fell  short  on  others. 
It  excluded,  for  example,  the  childless 
poor,  and  it  proposed  work  requirements 
that  have  already  proved  impossible  to 
enforce  and  questionable  In  value.  It 
failed  to  make  provision  for  regional 
variation  In  benefits  to  reflect  regional 
cost-of-living  differences,  and  the  basic 
benefits  were  most  inadequate — only 
$1,600  minimum  for  a  fsunily  of  four. 

The  modified  version  of  the  President's 
plan  reported  out  by  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  and  now  before  the 
House  would  effect  many  of  the  changes 
in  the  welfare  system  I  have  long  urged 
and  which  were  essential  ingredients  of 
the  NatlonsJ  Living  Income  Act.  In  many 
respects,  it  is  a  great  improvement  over 
the  President's  proposal,  for  which  I 
want  to  commend  and  thank  the  distin- 
guished and  very  able  chairman  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  as  well  as 
the  members  of  that  committee.  On  the 
whole,  this  legislation  offers  a  consider- 
able improvement  over  existing  ap- 
proaches to  income  assistance,  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  it. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  cannot 
afford  to  make  the  mistake  of  deluding 
ourselves  by  thinking  that  this  bill 
makes  all  the  improvements  in  our  wel- 
fare programs  that  need  to  be  made.  On 
the  contrary  It  contains  many  of  the 
weaknesses  contained  In  President 
Nixon's  program.  For  example,  the  so- 
called  family  assistance  program  Ig- 
nores the  childless  poor — giving  dis- 
advantaged young  couples  an  incentive 
to  have  children  to  qualify  for  welfare 
when  they  cannot  afford  children — and 
this  at  a  time  when  we  ought  to  be  do- 
ing everything  we  can  to  hold  down  our 
population. 

Most  importantly,  however,  the  In- 
come level  assured  by  this  legislation  Is 
far  from  adequate.  It  will  assure  In- 
creased benefits  in  only  eight  States,  and 
only  a  fraction  of  the  families  who  qual- 
ify for  assistance  will  be  raised  above 
the  poverty  level.  Adding  the  $864  worth 
of  food  which  a  welfare  family  of  four 
could  receive,  along  with  the  minimum 
$1,600  in  income  which  this  bill  provides, 
means  that  a  family  of  four  Is  assured 
of  only  $2,464  under  this  legislation — 
not  including  the  States'  contributions. 
But  the  Federal  Government's  poverty 
level  for  a  family  of  four  Is  currently 
set  at  $3,720 — an  average  figure  that 
does  not  accoimt  for  the  higher  costs- 
of-llvlng  in  urban  areas.  The  low  budget 
needed  by  a  family  of  four  living  In  an 
urban  area,  as  determined  by  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  StetisUcs.  is  $5,500. 

A  guarantee  of  $5,500  for  a  family  of 
four  as  a  goal  for  our  welfare  programs 
Is  viewed  in  many  quarten  as  unrealis- 
tic— a  radical  demand  not  to  be  taken 
seriously.  In  my  Judgment,  such  a  view 
Is  a  tragically  mistaken  one.  Not  uily 
have  a  number  of  welfare  groups.  Includ- 
ing most  prominently  the  National  Wel- 
fare Rights  Organization,  made  a  strong 


case  for  a  $5,500  basic  welfare  benefit, 
but  such  a  large  and  representative  dis- 
tinguished group  as  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Food,  Nutrition,  and 
Health,  called  together  by  the  White 
House  to  advise  the  President  on  prob- 
lems of  hunger  and  poverty  in  America, 
adopted  a  final  action  resolution  calling 
for  a  $5,500  annual  Income  floor. 

Mr.  Chairman,  so  that  the  Members 
of  the  House  may  be  reminded  of  the 
specific  recommendations  of  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Food,  Nutrition, 
and  Health  with  regard  to  income  levels 
In  relation  to  this  legislation,  I  have 
earlier  asked  unanimous  consent  to  In- 
clude the  "Task  Force  Action  State- 
ment" adopted  by  the  Conference  In  the 
Record  following  my  remarks. 

This  bill  comes  before  us  under  a  closed 
rule,  with  no  amendments  permitted. 
This  is  a  procedure  which  I  deplore. 
How  can  the  poor  people  of  this  coun- 
try be  expected  to  imderstand  that  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  have  no  chance  to 
vote  for  example,  for  an  Increase  in  the 
benefits  provided? 

I  was  opposed  to  the  form  of  the  reso- 
lution— or  rule— bringing  the  bill  before 
us  and  would  have  supported  amend- 
ments to  permit  the  bill  to  be  opened 
up  for  amendment.  But  by  vote  of  the 
House  In  closing  off  debate  on  the  rule, 
no  amendments  to  it  could  be  considered 
either.  Mr.  Chairman,  these  practices 
are  seen  by  the  general  public  as  undem- 
ocratic; they  demean  the  House.  It  is 
time  they  were  changed.  It  Is  time  the 
Members  of  the  House  were  treated  as 
intelligent  adults,  capable  of  voting 
amendments  to  a  bill  up  or  down  on  the 
merits.  Instead  of  being  told  they  must 
accept  or  reject  the  bill  exactly  as  it 
emerged  from  committee. 

I  hope  that  the  needed  improvements 
In  the  bill,  including  a  major  increase 
in  the  minimum  income,  wHl  be  made  in 
the  Senate  and  that  the  House  conferees 
will  look  favorably  on  such  amendments. 
I  know  that  many  of  my  colleagues  share 
these  sentiments. 

Task  Forck  Action  Statement 

XNTRODUCnON 

In  opening  the  White  House  Conference 
on  Food.  Nutrition  &nd  Healtli.  President 
Nixon  said:  "This  meeting  sets  the  seal  of 
urgency  on  the  national  commitment  to  put 
an  end  to  hunger  and  malnutrition  due  to 
poverty  In  America."  We  who  have  come  here 
are  already  flirmly  dedicated  to  that  goal. 
The  President  said:  "Our  Job  Is  to  get  re- 
sources to  p>eopIe  tn  need,  and  then  to  let 
them  nin  tbdr  own  lives."  He  did  not  pro- 
vide any  new  or  meaningful  program  by 
which  this  can  be  accomplished.  Obviously, 
he  wanted  us  to  do  this,  and  intended  that 
we  should  do  so.  To  paraphrase  the  President 
we  "not  only  accept  the  responsibility  (we) 
claim  the  responsibility."  Therefore,  the 
combined  task  forces  on  Voliuitary  Action  by 
Women.  Consumers.  Religious  Organizations. 
Community  Organizations.  Health  Organiza- 
tions. Faculty  and  Students,  and  Organised 
Labor  .^  present  the  following  action  prtorlty 
program: 


^TtM  ATL-CIO  endorsed  the  policy  state- 
ment in  principle  with  no  opposition  on  cer- 
tain specifics.  The  Alliance  for  Labor  Action 
(ALA).  Including  the  United  Auto  Workers, 
the  International  Brotherhood  of  Teamartov, 
and  the  Interaatloiial  (Thonlcal  Workers 
Union,  endorses  this  statement  as  written. 


I.  A  national  emergency:  There  Is  a  hunger 
and  malnutrition  emergency  in  this  country 
today.  Therefore  the  President  must  inunedl. 
ately  declare  that  a  national  hunger  emer- 
gency exists,  and  under  existing  author- 
ity must  now  free  funds  and  Implement  pro- 
grams to  feed  all  hungry  Americans  this 
winter. 

n.  Guaranteed  adequate  income:  The  over- 
riding remedy  for  himger  and  malnutrition  is 
a  minimum  guaranteed  adequate  cash  In- 
come with  a  floor  or  $5500  annually  (for  a 
family  of  four) .  The  government  must  also 
guarantee  a  meaningful  Job  with  a  living 
wage  to  those  who  can  work,  elevation  of 
wages  and  benefits  to  those  presently  under- 
employed, the  "adequate  Income"  to  those 
luiable  to  work  or  find  employment,  and 
maximization  of  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  food  dollar  for  all. 

m.  Interim  food  programs:  As  Interim 
measures  only,  present  food  programs  miist 
be  reformed  and  expanded  Immediately  In 
order  to  assure  truly  adequate  benefits  and 
participation  by  all  who  need  them  In  all 
parts  of  the  country. 

IV.  Universal  school  food  programs:  A  na- 
tional free  lunch  and  breakfast  program 
must  be  made  immediately  available  to  all 
children,  through  secondary  school  and  re- 
gardless of  Income,  that  will  provide  at  least 
%  of  the  minimal  requirements  of  the  Rec- 
ommended Dietary  Allowance,  while  respect- 
ing cultural  food  preferences. 

V.  Running  the  programs:  All  administra- 
tive responsibilities  for  all  hunger  relief  and 
nutrition  programs  must  be  shifted  from  the 
US.  Dept.  of  Agriculture  to  the  U.S.  Dept.  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  with  corre- 
sponding shifts  In  Congressional  committee 
responsibilities.  The  recipients  of  these  pro- 
grams must  have  responsibility  for  local  ad- 
ministration of  the  programs  under  stand- 
ards determined  at  the  Federal  level. 

To  put  these  priorities  into  action  requires 
the  following: 

This  nation  today  faces  a  national  hungo' 
and  malnutrition  emergency.  This  emer- 
gency situation  requires  emergency  action. 

While  we  initiate  long-term  programs  to 
eliminate  hunger  in  America,  action  must  be 
taken  immediately  to  deUver  food  now  to 
the  millions  of  Americans  whose  chronic 
malnutrition  the  nation  can  no  longer  tol- 
erate. Only  within  the  context  of  adequate 
food  now  can  a  program  of  nutrition  educa- 
tion for  all  Americans  have  meaning. 

We  therefore  call  on  the  President  to  adopt 
hnmedlately  the  following  emergency  pro- 
gram to  feed  hungry  people  this  winter: 

(a)  Invoke  Section  11  of  the  Disaster  Re- 
lief Act  of  1969  and  like  statutes  in  order 
to  supply  free  food  stamps  to  meet  the  needs 
of  hungry  people. 

(b)  Instruct  the  Secretary  of  Agrlcultvire 
to  Inmiediately  revise  food  stamp  price 
schediiles  of  less  than  $100  per  month  (based 
on  a  family  of  four)  and  at  a  ""^■^""""  cost 
of  20%  of  Income. 

(c)  Instruct  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  implement  directly  a 
food  program  in  every  county  and  town  In 
the  United  States  within  the  next  three 
months  iising  all  available  funds,  including 
the  customs  receipt  fiinds  (Section  33 
funds).         ^ 

(d)  ActlvMy  support  Inunedlate  passage 
and  funding  of  the  following  ■"*"»<»'  leg- 
islation. 

1.  The  Senate-passed  Food  Stamp  Reform 
Bill  (S.  3547). 

2.  A  School  Lunch  Program  Reform  which 
consists  of  the  Talmadge  school  Itmch  bill, 
the  McGovem  amendments  and  the  Javlts 
proposals. 

3.  The  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  partic- 
ularly its  section  on  emergency  hunger  reli^ 
(Section  401,  Title  X).  and  without  the 
Oreen-Qule  type  state  control  amendments 
which  will  In  effect  destroy  OBO. 

(e)  Instruct  the  Depertmmt  of  Agricul- 
ture to  immediately  require  that  all  sobools 
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receiving  Federal  financial  and  commodity 
assistance  for  their  lunch  and  breakfast  pro- 
grams provide  free  meals  to  all  children 
whose  famine*  are  receiving  any  type  of  pub- 
lic assistance. 

Because  each  of  these  actions  is  either 
already  authorized  or  embodied  In  pending 
legislation,  action  to  meet  this  emergency 
can  be  taken  within  the  next  month. 

n.   CCAaANTKXD   AOEQCATC   INCOME 

To  implement  this  number  one  remedy  to 
bungfr  and  malnutrition,  the  following  pro- 
gram ts  imperative: 

(a)  The  adequate  cash  income  presently 
at  $6500  annually  for  a  family  of  four  sets 
a  floor.  It  should  automatically  follow  the 
coat  of  living  as  defined  by  the  L<ow  Standard 
Budget  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

(b)  Establishment  of  government  careers 
In  nutrition  and  allied  health  profesolons.  in 
connection  with  other  private  and  public 
efforts  to  solve  simultaneously  social  prob- 
lems and  unemployment  problems.  These 
suggestions  alone  shoiild  provide  two  mil- 
lion new  jobs. 

(c)  Oranta  to  encourage  and  support 
broadly  based  organizations  of  low  income 
citizens  In  local  ownership  and  operation  of 
such  services  m  food  production  and  dis- 
tribution. 

(d)  E&tabllsliment  of  housing  factories  on 
the  order  of  the  automotive  industry  to  serve 
the  dual  function  of  provision  of  low-coat 
housing  and  the  provision  of  Jobs  at  desira- 
ble wages.  This  involves  creation  of  750,000 
to  I  million  new  jobs  to  produc*  3-4  t""""" 
bousing  units. 

(e)  Extension  to  all  working  people  of  the 
right  to  bargain  collectively  for  wagea,  hours, 
and  worlLlng  conditions,  including  the  right 
to  strike  or  boycott  when  necessary. 

(f)  Extension  of  unemployment  Insurance 
coverage  to  working  groups  presently  ex- 
cluded, such  coverage  to  be  on  the  same 
terms  and  conditions  as  provided  for  other 
workers  now  covered. 

(g)  Improvement  of  the  scope  of  Social 
Security  laws  with  a  50%  raise  this  year,  so 
that  the  program  provides  a  reasonable  re- 
turn on  investment. 

(k)  Reform  of  certain  pricing,  packaging, 
promotion  and  other  food  industry  polldee 
and  practices  which  add  unneceasarlly  to  the 
coat  of  food.  This  cost  Inflation  is  unfair 
to  every  consumer  and  particularly  disas- 
trous to  the  poor.  We  need : 

1.  Price  reduction  through  mandatory  lim- 
itation of  promotional  and  advertising  ex- 
penditure and  other  means  siiggested  In  the 
Food  Marketing  Oonunlssion  Report.  ' 

3.  Mandatory  price  marking  and  poatln^ 
which  facilitates  and  slmpUflea  price 
comparison. 

3.  Effective  Inspection  and  regulation  to 
Insure  availability  of  safe  nutritious  food  at 
fair  prices  and  conditions  of  sale. 

4.  Mandatory  processing,  packaging,  and 
labeling  requirements  to  identify  and  pre- 
serve nutrient  content  and  assure  accurate 
and  honest  promotion. 

5.  Encouragement  of  retail  dlatrlbutloa 
systems  which  take  q>eclal  account  of  the 
needs  of  the  poor. 

(1)  Establishment  of  a  national  prepaid 
health  Insurance  program  and  new  methods 
for  the  delivery  of  health  care  and  extension 
of  existing  health  programs  to  all  states.  The 
Medicaid  BUI  should  be  fully  Implemented 
by  1971. 

The  task  force*  feel  that  it  Is  especially 
Important  to  note  that  many  of  the  above 
programs  can  be  self-supporting  and/or  In- 
ooma-produdng,  and  none  will  require  appro- 
priations higher  than  a  fraction  of  the  coat 
of  the  space  program.  Together  they  should 
create  substantial  new  tax  revenue  (4  million 
Jobs  should  produce  an  averaga  increase  of 
15  billion  a  year  In  tazaa),  subatantlal  in- 
craasa  In  Incoma  through  Increaaad  buying 


power,  and  a  saving  of  97  billion  of  funds 
misspent  under  the  present  public  assistance 
programs. 

in.  TitTXUM.  rxMiLT  rooo  paocxAMS 

None  of  the  existing  famUy  food  pro- 
grams— food  stamps,  commodity  distribution, 
emergency  food  and  medical  services — pro- 
vides an  adequate  diet  or  permits  the  partici- 
pation of  all  who  have  need.  Major  reforms 
and  expansions  are  necessary  to  make  sure 
that  all  people  in  need  have  access  to  an 
adequate  diet  until  an  adequate  Income  be- 
comes a  reality. 

As  an  interim  measure  only,  the  food  stamp 
program  mxist  be  altered  so  that  It  can  be- 
come the  primary  vehicle  for  providing  an 
adequate  diet  to  thoae  in  need  In  all  parts  uf 
the  United  States  and  its  territories,  and  on 
Indian  reservations.  Free  food  stamps  to  those 
whoee  Income  is  less  than  9100  a  month  (for 
a  family  of  four) ,  modification  of  the  price 
schedule  so  that  no  recipient  must  pay  more 
than  20%  of  his  Income  for  food  stamps,  na- 
tional eligibility  standards,  self-certification, 
a  coupon  Issuance  to  all  recipients  equal  to 
the  Low  Coat  Food  Plan  of  the  Department  ot 
Agriculture,  a  several-food  expansion  of  the 
program — ail  are  neceaeary  to  make  the  food 
stamp  programs  adequate.  The  commodity 
distribution  program  should  no  longer  serve 
as  a  means  of  surplus  disposal  but  should 
provide  direct  food  aid  adequate  to  a  nutri- 
tious diet  wherever  necessary,  fully  respecting 
the  ethnic  and  cultural  preference  of  the  re- 
cipients. Hunger  programs  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  should  also  ba  ex- 
panded to  supplement  the  above. 

We  must  do  the  following: 

(a)  The  President  should  support,  and  the 
House  quickly  approve,  the  Senate-passed 
food  stamp  bill.  The  program  should  be  fully 
funded  and  fully  implemented  in  all  parta 
of  the  United  States  and  Ita  temtorles,  in- 
cluding Indian  reaervatlons.  before  the  end 
of  this  fiscal  year. 

(b)  The  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
Amendments  of  1909.  particularly  the  new 
section  on  emergency  hunger  relief  (Title  4, 
Section  401— TlUe  X) ,  should  be  quickly  ap- 
proved and  fully  funded  by  the  Congress, 
without  crippling  amendments  subjecting 
part  or  all  of  the  programs  to  state  and  local 
government  control. 

(c)  The  Federal  Government  should  Im- 
medUtely  initiate  food  programs  in  the  331 
counties  still  without  them. 

rv.  uwivxasAL  school  rooo  paocxAM 
There  must  be  established  a  national  child 
feeding  program  which  will  make  available 
at  least  %  of  the  Recommended  Dietary 
Allowance.  This  Is  to  be  accomplished  by 
implementing  a  free  lunch  and  breakfast 
program  for  all  pre-school  elementary  and 
secondary  school  children. 

To  assure  maximum  participation  In  the 
program,  the  following  steps  should  be  taken: 

(a)  NutriUous  food  selected  shall  be  con- 
sistent with  the  cultural  preferences  of  the 
children  to  be  fed. 

(b)  Funds  shall  be  provided  to  enable 
schools,  child  care  centers,  and  other  par- 
ticipating groups  lacking  adequate  facilities 
for  food  preparation,  to  obtain  such  faclll- 
Uee  or  to  devise  waya  to  provide  meals  by 
other  means. 

(c)  Community  groups  shall  be  eligible  to 
operate  child  feeding  programs. 

(d)  Local  poor  residents  must  be  trained 
for  careers  In  nutritional  planning  and  food 
preparation  for  employment  In  the  program. 

(e)  Pood  provided  at  the  schools  shall  be 
available  at  the  choice  of  the  children  and 
their  parents. 

v.  atnrNiMO  the  i>aoGaAMa 

There  la  a  conflict  of  Intereat  eatabllahed 

In  the  n.S.  Department  of  Agrlctiltura  In  Its 

dual   role — primarily   the  advocate   for  the 

produoera  of  food,  and  aecondarlly  the  dis- 


tributor of  food  to  the  needy.  Therefore,  all 
programs  relating  to  the  provision  of  food, 
food  services,  food  stamps,  commodity  distri- 
bution and  nutrition  services  should  be  re- 
moved from  the  administrative  jurisdiction 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and  be 
established  In  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education  and  Welfare,  whoee  primary  con- 
cerns are  the  needs  and  well-being  of  the 
people  these  programs  were  created  to  assist. 
Within  that  department,  the  provisions  of 
food  services  of  all  kinds  should  be  tied  as 
closely  as  possible  to  the  provision  of  overall 
comprehensive  health  care.  We  call  on  the 
President  to  use  his  Executive  authority  to 
initiate  these  changes. 

To  provide  maximum  coordination.  Con- 
gressional reeponslbilities  for  both  funding 
and  programming  should  be  reassigned  to 
coincide  wltli  the  above  administrative 
changes. 

The  provisions  of  food  services  has  too  often 
been  thwarted  by  lack  of  responsiveness  at 
the  state  and  local  governmental  levels.  The 
poor  should  run  their  own  programs.  Maxi- 
mum dignified  participation  by  recipients  is 
Insured  by  transferring  organizational  and 
operational  responsibilities  to  duly  consti- 
tuted, broad  based,  local  community  organi- 
zations of  the  recipients  themselves.  Certi- 
fication, review  and  auditing  must  be  done 
entirely  at  the  Federal  level  to  clrciunvent 
parochial  political  Implications  and  to  in- 
sure the  protection  of  individual  rights  of 
thoae  presently  living  In  hunger  and  despair. 

From  all  comers  of  this  nation  we  have 
come  together  out  of  a  deep  concern  to  end 
hunger  In  America  now.  We  feel  a  heavy 
sense  of  obligation  to  follow  through  on  our 
commitment  and  on  the  commitments  of  this 
Conference.  We  brovight  with  \is  the  diversity 
that  is  the  American  people  and  we  believe 
there  is  need  for  on-going  active  participa- 
tion of  all  people  in  implementing  the  recom- 
mendations of  this  Conference. 

Therefore,  we  call  upon  the  organizers  of 
this  Conference  to  provide  an  effective  con- 
tinuing mechanism  by  which  all  of  us  who 
have  this  concern  can  contribute  vigorous 
continuing  leaderslilp  to  ensure  that  this 
Conference  produces  action.  T\)day  is  a  begin- 
ning, not  an  end,  of  our  commitment  to  end 
hunger  In  America. 

And  the  appropriate  beginning  Is  confer- 
ence-wide adoption  of  the  5  points: 

1.  A  National  Emergency. 

3.  Guaranteed  Adequate  Income. 

3.  Interim  Food  Programs. 

4.  Universal  School  Pood  Program. 

5.  Running  the  Programs. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
impressed  with  the  important  questions 
raised  by  my  two  colleagues  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Bingham  and  Mr.  Ryan)  and 
earlier  today  by  my  colleague  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Dent).  Important 
substantive  Issues  have  been  raised 
pointing  out  directions  in  which  the  bill 
should  be  clarified  or  improved.  I  re- 
gret— along  with  many  of  my  col- 
leagues— that  this  bill — excellent  as  it 
is,  and  credit  as  it  is  to  the  distin- 
guished Ways  and  Means  Committee — 
came  to  the  floor  under  a  closed  rule— 
and,  therefore,  cannot  effectively  be 
clarified  or  improved  on  the  floor.  I 
intend  to  vote  aye  on  a  motion  to  re- 
commit so  that  the  ambiguities  and  im- 
perfections can  be  cured  and  the  bill 
returned  to  the  floor  in  improved  form. 
If  the  motion  to  recommit  falls  I 
shall,  of  course,  vote  for  the  bill.  for. 
with  Its  shortcomings,  it  is  nevertheless 
a  great  step  forward  in  comprehensive 
welfare  reform. 
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I  know  many  of  my  colleagues  join  me 
in  the  hope  and  intent  that  the  Senate 
will  act  on  some  of  the  testimony  and 
other  expert  opinion  on  the  bill — ex- 
pressed during  the  months  of  hearings — 
and  will  clarify  or  improve  the  bill 
where  the  need  has  been  established, 
and  that  the  House  conferees  will  ap- 
proach such  clarifications  or  improve- 
ments in  a  constructive  and  open- 
minded  fashion. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
I  Mr.  Whalen). 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  16311. 

Ehiring  the  past  200  years  the  United 
States  has  developed  the  greatest  stand- 
ard of  living  the  world  has  ever  seen. 
Despite  this  fact  there  are  today  25  mil- 
lion Americans  who  do  not  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  this  great  standard  of  living. 
How  to  assist  these  less-fortunate 
Americans  represents  one  of  the  great 
domestic  issues  confronting  our  country 
^od&v 

The  Social  Security  Administration  has 
developed  what  it  calls  a  poverty  index. 
According  to  this  index,  in  1959,  22  per- 
cent of  all  Americans  lived  below  the 
poverty  income  line.  Due  to  the  great 
productivity  of  our  economic  system,  by 
1968  this  figure  had  been  reduced  to  13 
percent  of  all  Americans.  Despite  this 
great  improvement  there  are  still  two 
very  disturbing  factors  that  are  present 
in  these  statistics.  First,  while  the  statis- 
tics indicate  that  approximately  3  mil- 
lion nonwliite  Americans  got  out  of  the 
poverty  bracket,  nevertheless,  today  34 
percent  of  all  nonwhite  Americans  live 
in  what  we  call  the  poverty  category, 
according  to  the  social  security  poverty 
index. 

Second,  in  the  9-year  period  between 
1959  and  1968  there  has  Ijeen  absolutely 
no  change  in  the  number  of  Americans 
who  are  members  of  families  headed  by 
females. 

It  is  these  two  groups  and  combina- 
tion of  groups  that  represent  what  we 
might  call  our  hard-core  poor.  It  is  to 
these  two  groups  that  our  welfare  pro- 
grtuns  at  the  Federal,  State,  and  local 
levels  have  been  directed. 

We  have  heard  from  previous  speakers 
that  these  programs  have  simply  not 
worked.  The  costs  have  mushroomed. 
Yet  the  hard-core  poor  have  not  been 
dislodged.  The  reasons  are  many  for  the 
failure  of  our  welfare  programs  to  work. 
You  already  have  heard  a  number  of 
them  mentioned.  Let  me  cite  what  I 
consider  to  be  the  two  most  important. 
First,  current  welfare  benefits  do  not 
always  go  to  those  who  are  in  need.  Let 
me  give  you  a  couple  of  illustrations.  A 
very  noted  economist.  Ell  Oinsburg  men- 
tioned a  couple  of  years  ago  that  only 
about  1  out  of  10  poor  Americans  receives 
any  benefit  from  our  Federal  poverty 
programs.  Another  well-known  econo- 
mist. Dr.  James  Tobln,  delineated  a  se- 
ries of  Federal,  State,  and  local  welfare 
and  social  insurance  programs  and  he 
made  the  comment  that  less  than  half 
of  the  poor  in  America  receive  any  bene- 
fits from  these  programs. 

Second,  our  current  welfare  programs 
provide  the  wrong  incentives.  For  exam- 
ple, when  a  person  on  welfare  accepts  a 


part-time  or  seasonal  Job,  his  welfare 
benefits  are  reduced  by  an  amount  cor- 
responding to  the  additional  Income  he 
rftCfttvcs 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  evident,  therefore, 
that  our  current  programs  are  simply 
not  working  and  we  must  have  a  new  ai>- 
proach.  I  suggest  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman 
and  members  of  the  committee,  we  do 
have  a  new  approach  in  the  family  as- 
sistance program  which  we  are  con- 
sidering today.  This  approach,  in  my 
opinion,  overcomes  the  weaknesses  that 
are  present  in  the  current  Federal,  State, 
and  local  welfare  programs. 

For  example,  the  benefits  imder  FAP 
will  go  direct]^  to  the  needy  l>ecause 
they  will  be  based  upon  income.  Second, 
FAP  will  provide  a  positive  work  incen- 
tive, whereas  imder  present  programs  we 
have  negative  incentives. 

I  think  it  was  the  late  President  Ken- 
nedy in  his  inaugural  address  in  Janu- 
ary 1961  who  repopulsuized  an  old  Chi- 
nese proverb: 

A  journey  of  a  thousand  miles  begins  with 
the  first  step. 

I  think  we  are  taking  today  a  signifi- 
cant first  step  if  we  adopt  the  family 
assistance  program. 

As  the  previous  speaker,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Bingham) 
Indicated,  there  are  some  Members  who 
feel  that  there  should  be  broader  cover- 
age and  that  the  benefit  level  should  he 
greater  than  that  which  is  proposed  in 
H.R.  16311. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  Joined  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Bingham) 
and  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
CoNYERs)  in  presenting  such  a  bill.  But 
I  think  at  the  present  time,  due  to  the 
present  Federal  budget  strictures,  it  is 
not  very  practicable  to  think  in  terms 
of  broadening  coverage  right  now. 

Therefore.  I  would  like  to  suggest  to 
those  of  you  who  believe  as  I  do  that 
ultimately  the  program  should  be  broad- 
ened, ttiat  the  benefit  level  should  be 
increased,  that  we  are  today  indeed 
taking  a  signlficimt  first  step.  We  are 
changing  direction,  we  have  come  up 
with  an  innovative  program.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  I  intend  to  vote  aflarmatively 
for  HJl.  16311  and  I  would  urge  my 
colleagues  to  do  likewise. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yidd  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Bttrton). 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California,  InlUally. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  record  my 
support  for  the  pending  legislation  and 
my  commendation  to  the  administration 
for  demonstrating  imderstanding  to 
come  forth  with  this  proposal. 

For  those  of  our  colleagues  who  are 
concerned  that  this  proposal  is  too  rich 
for  their  blood.  I  might  note  that  a  $1,600 
annual  base  for  a  family  of  four  hardly 
compares  favorably  with  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  findings  that  it  takes 
some  $5,500  a  year  for  a  family  of  four  In 
the  major  urban  aresis  of  the  country  to 
live  at  some  minimal  level. 

I  must  also  state  that  I  think  the  ad- 
ministration bill  was  somewhat  prefer- 
able in  the  family  plan  than  that  which 
the  committee  reported,  and  I  make  spe- 
cific reference  to  the  fact  that  in  the  ad- 
ministration proposal  the  imeamed  in- 


come was  permitted  to  be  disregarded 
by  50  percent;  the  committee  deleted  this 
benefit  to  the  poor  which  had  the  effect, 
lamentably,  of  taking  some  $600  million 
or  $700  million  per  year  out  of  their 
pockets. 

However,  with  reference  to  the  adult 
program  the  Nixon  administration  pro- 
vided literally  no  assistance  to  the  el- 
derly, the  blind,  and  the  disabled  in  this 
country.  It  merely  increased  the  Federal 
matching  which  wag  going  to  result — es- 
sentially— in  savings  to  the  States.  In  this 
regard  I  think  the  committee  is  to  be 
highly  commended  for  their  significant 
changes  in  the  adult  category  by  provid- 
ing some  minimum  assurance  of  income 
for  our  aged,  blind  and  disabled  people. 

And,  finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  note  this:  A  number  of  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Democratic  side  of  the 
aisle  have  privately  noted  that  if  the  bill 
does  not  work.  Republicans  are  going  to 
have  to  take  the  full  blame.  Well,  I  hap- 
l>en  to  feel  that  that  is  just  so  much 
nonsense. 

I  am  not  sure  this  bill  is  going  to  •work 
perfectly  and  I  do  not  think  the  admin- 
istration has  said  that.  But  anyone  who 
knows  anything  about  this  field  knows 
that  our  current  program  not  only  does 
not  work  and  the  costs  of  that  program 
are  skyrocketing.  For  those  who  are  going 
to  oppose  this  bill,  I  think  the  only  way 
one  can  interpret  that  vote  is  that  they 
are  on  record  as  supporting  this  current 
mess  that  we  have  and  these  skyrocket- 
ing costs  under  the  current  program  will 
be  theirs  to  defend  and  not  mine.  I  am 
going  to  support  the  legislation. 

I  ask  Chairman  Mills,  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  imder  present  law  and  un- 
der this  bill,  the  food  stamp  bonus  will  be 
disregarded  in  figuring  ttie  amount  of 
adult  assistance  payments.  Is  that  right? 
Mr.  MILLS.  Yes. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Under 
present  law  and  regulations,  home  pro- 
duce used  by  the  household  for  its  own 
consumption  is  disregarded  as  income  or 
as  a  resource  for  adult  public  assistance 
recipients.  This  bill  would  permit  this  to 
continue,  would  it  not? 
Mr.  Mn.Tfl.  Yes. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  It  is  my 
imderstanding  that  under  the  adult  as- 
sistance programs  a  scholarship  of  the 
type  which  would  be  disregarded  under 
the  family  assistance  provisions  of  the 
bill  would  also  be  disregarded  as  part  of 
the  rehabilitative  services  disregarded 
under  the  adult  provisions,  which  apply 
in  particular  to  the  disabled  and  the 
blind.  Is  that  right? 
Mr.  MILLS.  Yes. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  It  is  my 
understanding  thai  it  is  the  intention  of 
this  bill  that  the  authority  of  the  Secre- 
tary to  set  the  25-percent  Federal  match- 
ing ceiling  in  the  adult  categories  would 
not  be  invoked  at  a  lower  level  of  average 
payment,  including  full  Federal  partici- 
pation, than  the  highest  levels  of  average 
payment  now  made  by  the  States  imder 
current  State  programs  for  the  aged, 
blind,  and  disabled.  Is  that  your  imder- 
standing also? 
Mr.  Mn.Tfl.  Yes. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  the  minimum  pay- 
ment to  adults  provided  in  section  1603 
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(b>  shall  be  in  the  form  of  a  cash  pay- 
ment which  when  added  to  an  individ- 
ual's other  income,  not  disregarded  un- 
der other  provisions  in  the  bill,  will  be 
at  least  $110  a  month.  That  term  would 
not  include  any  amounts  provided  for 
medical  care,  except,  of  course,  in  the 
case  of  an  institutionalized  person.  Is 
that  right? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Yes. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  CTalifomla.  If  a  State 
chooses  Federal  administration  of  the 
adult  assistance  categories,  then  the  Ped- 
ersd  Government  would  administer  the 
program  in  accordance  with  require- 
ments of  Federal  law  whether  or  not  the 
SUte  plan  was  in  full  compliance  with 
Federal  law? 

Mr.  MnXS.  Yes. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man enactment  of  HJl.  16311.  the  Fam- 
ily Assistance  Act  of  1970.  Is  a  sound 
first  step  in  reform  of  our  public  assist- 
ance structure.  It  provides  benefits  that 
are  far  below  any  objective  gage  of  pov- 
erty and  will  provide  only  marginal  as- 
sistance to  all  too  many  of  our  neediest 
citizens.  Thirty  Members  of  the  House 
have  Joined  me  in  signing  the  following 
stotement  in  support  of  significantly 
higher  income  guarantees  than  those 
provided  in  HJl.  16311: 

We  beUeve  »U  Amertc&na  are  entitled  to 
ma  adequate  mcome  from  wages,  welfare,  or 
both  Survey*  by  the  tJ.S.  Department  of 
Labor  demoastrate  that  an  urban  family  of 
four  spends  W500  a  year  merely  to  live  at  a 
low  level  with  an  adequate  diet.  The  Oallup 
Poll  of  January  25. 19TO.  says  that  the  average 
American  beUeves  a  famUy  of  four  needs 
$120  a  week  (•«a40  a  year)  to  get  along. 
Therefore : 

1.  A  real  welfare  reform  must  be  based  on 
the  amount  of  money  that  a  family  needa. 

•nie  US  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  reg- 
ularly complies  such  data  that  reflects  what 
people  actuaUy  must  spend  to  obtain  decent 
food,  clothing,  and  shelter . 

We  support  the  implementation  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor's  determination  of  need. 
nJL.  18311  does  not  use  such  an  objective 
standard  of  need  as  already  determined  by 
government  agencies. 

a  We  criticize,  as  Inadequate,  the  Income 
level  in  the  HJt.  16311  Family  Assistance 
nan  (FAP).  At  worst.  It  provides  only  •7.70 
m  ««ek  for  each  person  In  a  poor  fanUly  of  4 
($iaOO/yr.):  at  bert.  a  celling  of  tlT.M/wk. 
per  person  (8730  FAP  celling  for  4).  This 
Poverty  Line  U  based  on  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment's Economy  Pood  Plan  which,  ac- 
eordlng  to  the  Department.  "U  not  a  reason- 
able measure  of  basic  money  needs  for  a 
good  diet"  and  allows  a  person  to  survive 
'.with  adequate  nutrition  *tor  short  emer- 
gency periods  of  time  and  only  under  very 
jp^ifij^i  circumstances."  Furthermore,  there 
la  no  provision  In  HJl.  16311  for  automatic 
eost-of-llvlng  Increases:  yet  the  latest  Labor 
Department  statistics  show  the  cost-of-living 
Is  Increasing  the  rate  of  6.3%   a  year. 

While,  as  members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, most  of  us  Intend  to  vote  for 
H3.  16311  as  a  sound  step  toward  the  elim- 
ination of  poverty,  we  nevertheless  retain 
these  serious  reservations  about  the  inade- 
quacy of  the  Family  Assistance  Plan. 

Sepreeentatlves  Bttstom  of  California. 
BmoHAM.  BsowM  of  Oallfomla.  Cris- 
moLM.  Clat,  CowTxas.  Dioas.  Eswasos. 
Of  Oallfomla.  FAaaerKHf.  FasasB.  Fkib- 
DB.,  HABantaroif ,  Hawkihs.  Hxlstocxx, 
Koch.  Ijoimnrwot,  IHATSxnf  aoa.  Mikva. 

MOOKBZAS,  Ha,  OLSB*.  OlllMUB. 
RSCaa,  BO^D«THAL,  BOTBAL,  RTAK,  9r 
aSBMAXM.    ScmUKB,    STOXXS,    TUMIUI, 


and  Cbasixb  Wn.Boi«  of  California. 


Mr.  Chairman,  since  the  beginning  of 
this  Congress  I  have  served  as  the  chair- 
man of  the  Democratic  Study  Group's 
Task  Force  on  Health  and  Welfare.  Be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
reported  the  bill  we  will  vote  on  today, 
the  task  force  submitted  its  recommen- 
dations both  to  the  committee  and  to 
the  Democratic  Study  Group's  member- 
ship. A  number  of  our  recommendations 
have  been  incorporated  into  the  bill,  and 
as  a  result  the  bill  has  been  measurably 
strengthened.  I  submit  for  the  Record 
now  these  recommendations  so  that  all 
Members  may  familiarize  themselves 
with  them.  We  will  be  working  in  the 
months  ahead  to  further  strengthen  the 
bill  along  the  lines  the  task  force  has 
recommended  so  that  the  final  product 
will,  while  remaining  within  the  admin- 
istration's fiscal  and  programmatic 
guidelines.  Insure  that  every  Federal  dol- 
lar spent  contributes  to  the  welfare  of 
recipients. 

In  addition  I  submit  for  the  Ricoro 
the  Democratic  Study  Group's  Fact 
Sheet  entitled  'Proposed  Welfare  Re- 
forms." This  smalysis  was  coordinated 
and  developed  by  our  brilliant  and  hard 
working  staff  member.  Rick  Merrill.  In 
my  view  this  document  provides  an  ex- 
tremely useful  summary  of  the  bill  and 
analysis  of  Its  key  provisions  and  points 
of  controversy. 

The  material  follows: 

RXPOBT  AND   RXCOMMCNDATIONS  ON   PKCSXDENT 

Nixon's  Wki^asc  Rktosm  PaopoaAU 
The  D60  Task  Force  on  Health  and  Wel- 
fare herevrlth  submits  Its  report  and  recom- 
mendations regarding  President  Nixon's  wel- 
fare proposals  to  the  I>8a  membership.  The 
report  has  also  been  forwarded  to  all  Demo- 
cratic members  of  the  House  Conunlttee  od 
Ways  and  Means  and  the  Senate  Finance 
Conunlttee  and  to  appropriate  Oovemment 
agencies  and  ofllclais. 

The  Task  Force,  at  the  request  of  the 
D60  leadership,  has  been  studying  this  Issue 
since  last  October,  when  HJl.  14173.  the  Ad- 
ministration's welfare  reform  bill,  was  In- 
troduced In  the  House.  The  Task  Force  held 
a  number  of  meetings  and  briefings  on  the 
subject.  Special  separate  sessions  were  held 
with  Mr.  Ben  Helneman.  Chairman  at  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  Commission  on  Income 
Maintenance,  former  HEW  Secretary  Wilbur 
Cohen,  and  an  Administration  briefing  team 
headed  by  Presidential  Counselor  Daniel 
Moynihan  and  HEW  Under  Secretary  John 
Veneman. 

The  Nlzon  welfare  proposals  ccntaln  a 
number  of  ootiunendable  Initiatives,  partic- 
ularly with  respect  to  coverage  for  all  fami- 
lies with  children  and  Federal  participation 
In  setting  standards.  The  Task  Force  rec- 
ommends approval  of  the  Nixon  Family  As- 
sistance Plan  as  a  sound  step  toward  the 
elimination  of  iKxrerty.  However  the  Admin- 
istration Plan  should  be  strengthened  in  a 
number  of  key  areas,  and  benefits  tinder 
adult  ssBlstance  programs  broadened.  Spe- 
cific Task  Force  recommendations  for  Im- 
provement of  the  Nixon  proposals  foUow: 

FAMILT     ASSISTANCE     PLAN     BSCOMMCNSATIONS 

1.  Labor  standard  safeguards  contained  In 
the  NLxon  Plan  should  be  clarlfled.  Including 
definitions  of  wage  levels  and  conditions  un- 
der which  Job  offers  will  be  considered  suit- 
able. 

a.  Any  work  provisions  for  mothers  should 
In  all  Instances  place  the  mterests  of  the 
child  or  children  first. 

3.  The  Nixon  Plan  should  contain  a  com- 
mitment to  full  federalization  of  family  as- 
sistance, with  benefit  levels  raised  to  the 


poverty  level  In  equal  stages  within  a  specific 
time  period. 

4.  Only  net  earned  Income,  after  deducting 
the  expenses  of  seeking,  obtaining,  or  hold- 
ing employment — to  the  extent  permitted  by 
current  law — should  be  considered  In  the  re- 
duction of  the  family  assistance  grant. 

6.  Food  stamps  should  t>e  provided  auto- 
mallcaUy  to  all  family  assistance  benefici- 
aries in  amounts  for  which  they  are  eligible. 

6.  States  should  be  required  to  meet  budg- 
eted unmet  needs  in  their  family  assistance 
programs,  at  the  risk  of  loss  of  other  Fed- 
eral funds. 

7.  Assurance  should  be  provided  that  no 
family  receives  a  reduction  in  its  grant  (Fed- 
eral and  state)  from  what  it  is  currently 
receiving. 

CmUILXSS   PKItSONS 

The  Task  Force  does  not  recommend  at  this 
time  the  inclusion  of  childless  persons,  other 
than  those  eligible  for  assistance  under  aged, 
blind,  and  disabled  programs,  until  and  un- 
less the  unempIoym.ent  rate  reaches  6%. 

In  the  event  a  6%  rtite  of  unemployment  Is 
reached,  the  Task  Force  recommends  that  the 
loeneflt  level  for  the  then  eligible  childless 
persons  be  set  at  the  family  assistance  rate. 

AGED,     BLIND,     AND    DISABLED    PBOCEAM 
BKCOIIICXNDATIONS 

The  Task  Force  recommends  approval  of 
the  Administration  proposals,  with  the  fol- 
lowing additions : 

1.  Increase  to  $160  per  month  (from  the 
•00  proposed)  the  guaranteed  income  fioor 
for  the  NaUon's  aged,  blind,  and  disabled. 

3.  Provide  for  a  cost-of-living  escalator 
clause  in  the  minimum  monthly  guarantee. 

3.  Reduce  the  age  eligibility  from  the  pres- 
ent 65  years  to  age  60  for  men  and  age  65 
for  women. 

4.  Increase  earnings  permitted  to  $100  per 
month  for  the  aged  and  the  same  amount 
for  the  blind  and  disabled  with  an  earn- 
ing Incentive  to  the  later  two  groups  of  50% 
in  addition  to  the  $100  disregard. 

6.  Require  the  states  to  fully  meet  any 
budgeted — but  unmet — needs  of  aged,  blind, 
and  disabled  recipients. 

6.  Assurance  should  be  provided  that  no 
Individual  receives  reduction  In  his  benefit 
(Federal  and  state)  from  what  he  is  cur- 
rently receiving. 

7.  The  provision  of  current  law  permitting 
the  disregard  of  $7.60  per  month  of  outside 
Income  should  be  made  mandatory,  and  the 
cvirrent  temporary  $4.00  social  security  dis- 
regard should  be  made  permanent,  with  a 
comparable  Increase  for  those  not  receiving 
social  security  beneflu. 

8.  Food  stamps  should  be  provided  auto- 
matically to  all  aged,  blind,  and  disabled 
beneficiaries  In  amounts  for  which  they  are 
eligible. 

PBSKBAI.    AOMXNSRBATION    AND    IT7NDIN0 
BBC01(KBin>ATI0N8 

The  Task  Force  recommends  that  the  ad- 
ministration of  programs  for  the  aged,  blind, 
and  disabled  be  assumed  by  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment on  January  1.  1071. 

Program  cosU  should  be  entirely  borne  by 
the  Federal  Oovemment  on  January  1,  1971, 
except  that: 

For  the  calendar  year  1972  the  states  shall 
pay  the  full  amount  they  expended  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1970. 

For  the  calendar  year  1977  the  states  shall 
pay  66V]  '^o  of  the  amount  they  expended  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970. 

For  the  calendar  year  1973  the  states  shall 
pay  33  V^  %  of  the  amount  they  expended  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30,  1970. 

As  of  January  1,  1974,  the  full  costs  and 
administration  of  programs  for  the  aged, 
blind,  and  disabled  should  be  borne  by  the 
Federal  Oovemment. 

Pbopobbd  Weltase  Refobmb 
This  DSO  Fact  8be«t  deals  with  HJt.  16311, 
which    r'w***"*    President    Mlxonl    baalo 
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recommendations  for  reform  of  public  as- 
sistance programs.  The  bill  establishes  a 
new  Family  Assistance  Plan  (PAP)  with 
Federal  eligibility  standards  and  benefit  pro- 
visions for  families  with  children.  The  bill 
also  provides  Federal  eligibility  standards 
and  minimums  for  aid  to  the  aged,  blind, 
and  disabled. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  reported 
the  bill  (H.  Rept.  91-904)  on  March  11  by 
a  vote  of  31-3.  The  Rules  Committee  Is  ex- 
pected to  grant  a  closed  rule  on  Tuesday, 
April  7.  Floor  consideraUon  will  begin  Wed- 
nesday, April  8.  subject  to  a  rule  being 
granted. 

SECTION    ONE 

Background 
Current  public  assistance  programs  com- 
prise two  major  comp>onent8 — aid  to  families 
with  dependent  children  (APDC) .  and  adult 
assistance  programs  for  the  aged,  the  blind, 
and  the  disabled.  Both  components  are  ad- 
ministered by  the  States  or  by  localities  with 
Steta  supervision,  with  widely  varying  eligi- 
bility standards,  benefit  levels,  and  work 
referral  requirements.  For  a  family  of  four 
AFDC  benefits  range  from  an  average  of 
$44  per  month  in  Mississippi  to  $264  per 
mouth  in  New  Jersey.  Adult  public  assist- 
ance benefits  range  from  an  average  of  $40 
per  month  for  the  aged  In  Mississippi  to  $160 
per  month  for  the  blind  in  California.  About 
1.7  million  families  containing  6.7  individ- 
uals receive  AFDC.  Another  3  million  in- 
dividuals receive  assistance  under  programs 
for  the  aged,  the  blind,  and  the  disabled. 

Concern  over  public  assistance  programs 
has  focused  primarily  on  AFDC  due  to  the 
rising  rate  of  families  applying  tat  such  as- 
sistance. The  last  attempt  at  Federal  regu- 
lation of  AFDC  was  the  1967  Amendments 
to  the  Social  Security  Act,  which  provided: 

An  AFDC  "freeze,"  never  Implemented  and 

repealed  in  June   1969,  on  the  number  of 

.  £        eUglble  children  In  a  given  state  receiving 

I  ^\     AFDC  due  to  absence  of  a  patent  from  the 

X        home. 

Mandatory  referral  of  "appropriate"  APDC 
reelplenta  for  work  training  projecta,  with 
wide  latitude  for  state  administrators  to  de- 
fine "appropriate"  under  Federal-state  guide- 
lines. 

Work  Incentives  providing  for  exclusion  of 
first  $30  per  month  earned  plus  one-third 
of  the  remainder,  after  deduction  of  the  ex- 
penses of  working. 

AFDC  rolls,  however,  continued  to  rise  and 
a  number  of  Federal  agencies  began  to  sys- 
tematically analyze  the  public  assistance 
population.  President  Johnson  appointed  a 
Commission  on  Income  Maintenance  Pro- 
grams which  undertook  an  in-depth  study 
of  poverty  In  the  United  States.  Welfare  spe- 
dallsta  generally  began  to  question  tradi- 
tional assumptions  about  public  assistance 
beneficiaries.  Most  Impcvtantly,  welfare 
began  to  be  viewed  In  the  overall  context  of 
poverty  in  the  United  States. 

As  a  result  of  these  various  studies,  new 
Information  about  welfare  reelplenta  and  the 
poor  generally  came  to  light: 

Income  at  the  government-defined  poverty 
level  for  a  family  of  four  allowed  about  $100 
per  year  for  Items  other  than  basic  neces- 
sities, such  as  medical  care,  furniture,  and 
school  supplies. 

The  food  budget  for  an  average  welfare 
family  was  discovered  to  be  $1  per  day  per 
person — too  low  for  a  nutritionally  adequate 
diet,  according  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

m  a  total  public  assistance  population  of 
about  10  million  persons,  only  60,000,  or  1  in 
200,  were  found  to  be  able-bodied  employable 
males. 

On  the  basis  of  such  findings  and  mount- 
ing public  pressure  from  overburdened  State 
administrations,  taxpayers,  and  welfare  re- 
cipients themselves,  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion In  August  of  1969  announced  Ita  Famllj 


AssUtance  Plan  (PAP)  for  welfare  reform, 
along  with  recommendations  for  consolida- 
tion and  a  basic  Federal  minimum  payment 
in  the  aged,  blind,  and  dUabled  programs. 

The  President's  proposals  generally  re- 
ceived widespread  public  support.  On  March 
11.  1970,  after  extensive  hearings,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  reported  'B.JB.. 
16311  containing  the  key  elements  of  the 
President's  proposals  for  Federal  benefit 
minimums  and  eligibility  standards  for  fam- 
ily assistance  and  for  programs  for  the 
aged,  blind,  and  disabled. 

Summary 

H.R.  16311  terminates  Federal  participation 
In  AfDC  programs  and  Instead  establishes  a 
Federal  fioor  of  $1600  per  year  for  a  family  of 
four  with  no  other  income.  Work  incentive 
earned  Income  exclusions  permit  a  family  of 
four  to  earn  up  to  $3920  before  losing  their 
Federal  supplement  completely.  PAP  provides 
Federal  eligibility  standards  that  would  in- 
clude families  headed  by  an  imemployed 
male  In  the  home  and,  for  the  first  time, 
families  beaded  by  a  full  time  employed 
person. 

The  bill  requires  States  to  maintain  pro- 
grams to  supplement  FAP  up  to  their  Janu- 
ary 1970  level  of  payment  or  the  poverty 
level,  whichever  Is  lower.  States  receive  30% 
In  Federal  matching  funds  for  these  supple- 
mentary programs.  States  would  receive  no 
Federal  funds  for  programs  to  assist  the 
working  poor. 
The  bUl  provides  tight  Federal  requirements 
for  registration  and  referral  for  Job  training 
and  employment  programs  to  be  developed 
by  the  Department  of  Labor.  Mothers  of  pre- 
school children  need  not  register,  but  the 
bill  requires  all  others,  including  the  working 
poor,  to  register  for  job  training.  The  bill 
authorizes  new  job  training  programs  and 
child  care  fewmities  for  these  new  registrants. 

For  the  aged,  blind,  and  disabled,  HJl. 
16311  consolidates  existing  Federal-State  pro- 
grams and  sets  Federal  eligibility  standards 
and  income  excltislon  provisions.  The  bill 
provides  a  minimum  payment  of  $110  per 
month  for  all  aged,  blind,  and  disabled  ellgl- 
bles  who  have  no  other  income. 

The  bill  will  extend  coverage  imder  family 
assistance  from  about  7  million  to  about  20 
million  persons  and  extend  coverage  to  adulte 
under  aged,  blind,  and  disaUed  programs 
from  3  million  to  about  4  million  persons. 
HEW  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  estimate 
that  the  bill  will  add  $4.4  BILLION  to  current 
welfare  costs.  Including  $600  million  for  ex- 
panded work  training  and  day  care  programs. 

Summary  of  key  differences  bettoeen  ad- 
ministration proposal  and  HJt.  16311 

The  Committee  bill  drops  the  provision  m 
the  Administration  pr(q>osal  permitting  dis- 
regard at  unearned  income,  thereby  remov- 
ing an  estimated  $600  million  in  direct  Fed- 
eral assistance  to  families  with  children.  The 
Committee  bill  adds  an  estimated  $300  mil- 
lion in  savings  to  the  Statee  In  the  PAP 
portion  of  the  bill  and  an  estimated  $100 
million  In  aged,  blind,  and  disabled  benefite. 

With  regard  to  work  registration  and  train- 
ing requirements,  the  Cotninirtee  bill  con- 
tains the  following  new  features: 

Protective  labor  standard  safeguards  al- 
though the  exact  wage  level  at  which  bene- 
ficiaries mvist  take  jobs  Is  not  clear. 

A  definition  of  job  "sultablUty"  derived 
from  that  In  use  under  state  imemployment 
compensation  laws. 

A  requirement  that  the  working  poor  reg- 
ister for  job  training  In  addition  to  those 
without  full  time  Jota. 

Increased  emphasis  on  special  work  proj- 
ects where  rauployment  on  the  regular  econ- 
omy Is  not  available,  and  Federal  flnaiudng 
arrangements   for   on-the-job   training. 

The  Committee  bill  also  provldas  full  Fed- 
eral ftmdlng  for  day  oaie  prosFams  as  op- 
posed to  90%  Federal  matching  under  the 


The  Committee  bill  provides  for  full  Fed- 
eral assumption  of  administrative  costs  where 
States  opt  to  have  the  Federal  Government 
make  direct  paymente  to  beneficiaries  In  both 
FAP  and  the  adtilt  assistance  programs.  The 
Administration  proposal  provided  for  only 
60%  Federal  assumption  of  administrative 
costs. 

In  the  aged,  blind,  and  disabled  adult  cate- 
gories the  Committee  bill  raises  the  Federal 
minimum  to  $110  per  month  from  the  $90 
per  month  in  the  Administration  bill  for  in- 
dividuals with  no  other  income.  ITie  new  Fed- 
eral minimum  combined  with  the  earned 
income  excliislons  in  the  Committee  bill  wlU 
add  to  the  Incomes  of  aged,  blind,  and  dis- 
abled public  assistance  recipients  and  broaden 
coverage  of  these  programs. 

SECTION   TWO.   BASIC   PROVISIONS   OF    H.K.    10311 

Title  I.  The  family  assistance  plan 
FAP  Benefita  and  Eligibility 

The  bill  provides  an  annual  Federal  family 
assistance  benefit  of  $500  for  each  of  the  first 
two  family  members  and  $300  for  each  ad- 
ditional family  member.  The  benefit  Is  re- 
duced by  the  amount  of  the  family's  InciHne 
over  and  above  the  following: 

The  first  $720  per  year  of  the  total  of 
earned  income  of  all  family  members,  plus 
one-half  the  remainder. 

Irregularly  received  amounta  of  earned  and 
xinearned  income  up  to  $30  per  quarter  of 
each  tjrpe,  determined  in  accordance  with 
criteria  prescribed  by  HEW. 

Earnings  of  a  child  If  in  school  and  the 
tuition  part  of  scholarships  and  fellowships. 

The  training  allowance  for  those  in  train- 
ing and  earnings  used  to  pay  for  child  care. 

Food  stamps  and  other  public  or  private 
charity,  and  produce  grown  and  used  at 
home. 

Families  with  more  than  $1600  in  resources, 
other  than  the  home,  household  goods,  per- 
sonal effecta,  and  property  essential  to  the 
family's  self-support  would  not  t>e  eligible 
for  the  program. 

A  family  is  defined  as  two  or  more  people 
living  together,  at  least  one  of  whom  Is  a 
dependent  chUd  under  18  (31  if  a  fvOl-time 
student).  A  parent  who  Is  temporarily  ab- 
sent due  to  employment  or  military  service 
would  be  considered  living  In  the  place  of 
residence.  Persons  receiving  aid  to  the  aged, 
blind,  or  disabled  are  not  considered  family 
members.  Military  families  would  be  con- 
sidered eligible. 

Each  member  of  a  family  foimd  eUglble 
would  be  required  to  register  for  employ- 
ment or  training  with  their  State  employ- 
ment service,  except  for  the  following: 

Those  unable  to  work  because  of  illness. 
Incapacity,  or  age,  and  children  under  16  (31 
It  In  school) . 

Mothers  of  children  under  6  and  mothers 
In  cases  where  the  father  reglstere. 

Persons  caring  for  an  111  member  of  the 
household. 

The  bill  requires  Child  care  tor  those  In 
training  or  employment  and  vocational  re- 
habilitation for  those  unable  to  work  due  to 
Incapacity,  and  permits  voluntary  registra- 
tion of  those  exempted.  The  working  poor 
would  also  be  required  to  register. 

Persons  refusing  to  register  or  refusing 
manpower  training  or  employment  vrlthout 
good  cause  would  not  be  taken  into  aocounit 
(but  their  Income  would  be  counted)  In  de- 
termining the  family  benefit.  In  determining 
suitability  for  employment,  a  person's  fitness 
potential,  and  prior  training  and  experience 
would  be  taken  Into  oonalderatlon.  Individ- 
uals could  not  be  required  to  take  Jobs  "If 
the  wages,  hours,  or  other  terms  or  considera- 
tions of  the  work  are  contrary  to  or  less  than 
those  prescribed  by  Federal,  state,  or  local 
law." 

State  Supplementatloin  of  FAP 

States  whose  payments  under  the  old 
AVDC  program  are  above  the  FAP  level  would 
be  required  to  svqyplement  the  FAP  benefit 
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UD   to  tli»t  lev«l   or  to   th«  poverty   level.  The  bUJ  authorizes  granU  up  to  100%  to  Benefit  levels 

whichever  la  lower  The  poverty  level  U  de-  public  or  private  agenclee  for  day  care  pro-  The  baalc  PAP  benefit  ($1600  per  year  for  a 

fined  in  terms  o*  family  size  as  follows:  grams  for  children  of  manpower  training  par-  family  of  four  with  no  other  Income)  U  rec- 

^^                                                            Basic  tlclpants.  "Fot  school-age  children,  group  or  ommended  In  the  Committee  blU.  This  basic 

ilTfiottnt  InstltuUonal  care  would  be  provided  through  benefit  Is  supplemented  both  In  the  Admln- 

Pamlly  size:                                                       ^^  \ocail  educational  agencies  whenever  poeelble.  utratlon    proposal    and   the   Committee   bill 

1 *^  ^^  f^^  jgf  chil<l  care  could  be  charged  on  the  jjy  exclusion  of  the  value  of  food  stamps 

a a  940  basU  of  a  family's  ability  to  pay.  ($864  for  a  family  of  four  with  the  basic 

3 g-  ^^  The  bill  authorize*  90%  Federal  matching  p^P  Income  of  $1600).  This  $2464  total  com- 

4 •  ^^  grants    for    services    supporting    manpower  paree    with    the    basic    benefits    of    $2487 

6 4"  980  f&Uilhg  programs.  HEW  wlU  make  further  recommended  by  the  Harris  bill  and  $3,400 

6 ^'  j^  peoommendatlons  for  social   services  In  the  recommended  by  the  Commission  of  Income 

' ""       '  near  future.  Maintenance.    The   Harris    and    Commission 

This  level  would  be  adjxiated  annually  to             j^^j^  jj ^^^  j^  ^^^  aged,  blind,  and  bills,   however,   also  provide   for   automatic 

reflect  changed  living  cosU.  Thirty  percent  '    jj,oj,j^    (AABD)  escaUUon  to  the  poverty  level  In    a  specific 

in  Federal  matching  funds  would  be  av»U-  H*aulrementa  period  of  time.  A  number  of  organizations 

able  for  this  supplementaUon.  The  Federal  AABD  State  Plan  Kequiremenw  recommend  a  basic  benefit  at  the  poverty 

Government  would  pay  60'<   of  the  admin-  The  blU  would  repeal  current  Federal  pro-  ,^^^j  ^^^^  y^^    cvirrently  set  at  $3720.  The 

latraUve  cosU  of  State  supplementary  pro-  visions  for  separate  programs  for  the  aged  fj^nom^,  welfare  Rights  OrganlzaUon  recom- 

gram*.  (OAA).    blind    (AB),    and    permanent    and  n^^ndg  ,5500.  the  Lower  Standard  Budget  set 

States  would  have  to  supplement  the  ben-  totally  disabled  ( APTD)  and  eetabllah  a  new  ^^  ^^  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  for  a  family 

efits  of  all  those  currently  eligible  and  all  combined    Federal-State    program    (Ai^D)  ^j  j^^  j^^  ^  urban  area, 

of  those  newly  eligible  under  the  FAP  stand-  with  a  monthly  benefit  minimum  of  $110  for  ,^^    Admlnlsti»tlon    contends    that    cost 

ards.   except   the   working   poor.   All   States  aged,   blind,  and  disabled  persons  with  no  j^^^^^  ^^^^  ^y  higher  Federal  guarantee 

would  be  required  to  supplement  the  bene-  other  Income.  The  bill  ProjWee  for  u^«™  impoeslble  at  this  time  and  points  out  that 

fits  of  famlUes  where  the  father  U  unem-  Federal   definlUons  for  blindness  ana  oia-  ^^^    supplementary     programs    will     add 

ployed  or  where  a  child  U  between   18  and     ablUty.                             ^    ,    ,  .     ♦.        ..1.^  slgnflcantly  to  the  Federal  minimum.  HEW 

ai  and  in  school,  both  now  at  State  opinion.  Existing    Federal    administrative   require-  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^f.  recommended  $1600  basic 

In  computing  benefiU  the  States  would  mente   for  State  plana  are  retained  »n  the  ^^  benefits  wUl  add  $2.6  billion  to  current 

be  requ^  tofoUow  the  rules  for  FAP.  ex-  blU.  as  are  regulaUons  designed  to  protect  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^   ^^  ^^^^  ^^       ,J00 

wpt    in^e    case    of    the    work    Incentive  the  right,  of  recipients.  The  bill  also  sp«clfl-  ^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^jy  ^^   j^^ 

es^ed   income  exclusion.  The  compUcat*!  cally   excludes   S^««   P^*"*  J'"^„.'^f_^  benefit  would  cost  the  Federal  Government 

new   earned   Income   formula  for  the  State  rertdency  requirements,  an  age  requlr«nent  mlUlon. 

now   eoruou   luwiuo   •  *             _h»k  «>.•  wap  over  65    or  citizenship  requirements  which 

?^^^B^^^^B^  f.?y-^r^-re^^rn^=y-J:S:  ^— 'ommlttee  b.  and  the  Admim^ra- 

7aU  ^oT^^S^^  pl'u/^  i.n?^  <lenL  for  5  year,  preceding  appl.catton.  tlon  proposal  both  limit  payments  to  f amlUes 

iT^Tnt^hl^^ore^ln^    rve     this  aabD  E.ion.n^  ^.  I^comx  D«.««^  t'Lr  ^u^t^'^a '^•^dranV^Tn^ro^! 

amount.)  in  determining  ^^^''^J^'^^f^'^^^  vision  for  childless  couples  or  single  p«iine. 

Administration  of  FAP  programs.  States  *«j;«l"^,^'f '"^* J^«  Both    extend   present   coverage   to   famUles 

The  bin  provides  three  po«ilble  admin-  ^•' ,^V*f.^.?!f  !^^  ^^?^  un  to  ^^'^   ^^   fuli-tlme  employed   males    (the 

irtrTtiv.  ariiiaements-  ***  *^  Individual,  and  other  resources  up  to  ,^^          >       ^  families  where  the  father 

•X^^S^^^^lon  Of  both  the  FAP  •^^=S?,/!S^.iXi  tSe^^Lf^fi^  U  ^^P^^  and  at  home.  The  Committee 

Mid  tSr  State  supplementary   program.  In  fi^"i!{  "^/.li^  SjTc^d  who^s^^  "1"  "^  '^«  provision  for  an  «tlmat«l 

v^ch  case  the  Federal  government  would  1^^^'"*  JJ^  ^^'^  *"«''''*  '^"'^^  famlUee,  excluded  In 

pay    all    the    administrative   co«.   of   both  ^'i^^^^  ^'^^are  a.  foUows:  the  Administration  proposal. 

P~gr«n«.                                                                ^  ^°SSS^^dd!^b^.  the  first  $85  per  ^'**^^"^«  P'^'^f/*^;^'^^'.  ^^- 

State  administration  of  both  the  FAP  and  J^^^f  ^^^^  income  plus  one-haU  Se  ^  coverage  with  «P*^lfif."ii^°^f°f,°^- 

the  State  supplementary  progrwn.  JJ^der.  mandatory  on  Uie  Stat«i.  .'?°"^^ "f**"T?^ft  ^?f^  J?  Jtt?^^' 

Federal   admlnlstraUon   of   the  FAP   and  p^,,  the  aged,  the  first  $60  per  month  of  "«>n  P°^^  «>"*  *J^*, '^  '^^  '^\^  ^J^n 

State  administration  of  the  State  supple-  ^^^  inoo^plua  one-haU  the  remainder,  "oj^,  P*^^  ^J^^^'  A*^^fi«    J?  thai 

mentary  program.  opUonal  with  tie  Stat«i.  "^»*o«^  currently  on  AFDC  rolls  ^^,^n^ 

to  the  Utter  two  case,  the  Federal  Gov-  \^ ^  p.^  n^nth  of  earned  or  unearned  in-  JL''»!^^i°'"!«L^°"f  .1  Sllion  ^Se 

emment   would   pay   the   costs    of   admin-  ^ome  before  disregard  of  any  of  the  above,  beneficiaries  and  costs  of  $1  billion  to  the 

isterlng  the  FAP  and  the  Federal  Govern-  opuoeal  with  the  States.  program. 

ment  and  the  State  would  equally  divide  the  xhe  bill  also  makes  permanent  a  temporary  income  ezcmsiorw 

costs    of    administering    the    State    supple-  provision  in  the  1969  Social  Security  Amend-  Both  the  Committee  bill  and  the  Admlnls- 

mentary  program.  menu  requiring  the  States  to  pas.  along  to  traUon  proposal  contain  a  basic  work  incen- 

The  bill  also  contains  a  provision  under  aabd  recipients  a  $4  per  month  social  secu-  tlve  earned  Income  exclusion  of  the  first 
which  deserting  parents  would  incur  an  ob-  rlty  disregard.  $720  per  year  plus  one-half  the  remainder. 
llgaUon  to  the  Federal  Government  for  the  ^^^^^  fxddul  matchimo  ntovaioNS  and  The  Administration  proposal,  however,  con- 
amount  of  Federal  payments  to  their  fam-  ADMiNirraATioH  talned  an  addlUonal  disregard  of  one-half  of 

So"rrn'f^r^V^r;^o*r:ir;^  The  Fed«al  Government  would  pay  90%  ^^l^t:':^^ i^Tr^^'^^T.^l^^^'. 

J^j^ts^to"  S>roirF'AP  and  technical  aa-  ^  ^'^^•,\\?^-  ^LT^e^o^^cTt^:  whif"  ^taf Srhv^SSfSl'lUor'^  "' 

ststance  to  the  States.  ^n^lT^Xr    ,.«  t^Ta  limit  Mt  »*»  hkw    The  Oucl»8  ">'*1  benefits  by  $600  million. 

service   Program.  S^m  p^des^^oTo^S  d'h'ec^p^en^t^  Th-  ComnUttee  bill  setsthe  •--"^'[U- 

indlvlduaureglatered  under  FAP  would  be  recljSents  by   the°^Federal   Oovemment    In  ^^^  ^-J^^f,  J^J^r  f^fack Ty?^  S^^ 

provided  an  "employabUlty  plan"  and  serv-  which  case  all  admlnlstraUve  ecu  would  be  fjl*  •Jt^^^'ti^^'n^  ^thTAdmlnls- 

1^  and  training  similar  to  those  pcovld«l  borne  by  the  Federal  Government.  uatlSn   S^^tt^an    smount    may 

under  the  current  work  Incentive  ( WDOpro-  Sf te  plans  prov^^mg  cert^On  r^abU»^-  ^'°''thU  X^^^morf  or  less  automaUc. 

gram.  Existing  manpower  training  program,  tlve  services  prescribed  by  HEW  for  AABD  ^"^7^  I^lct  Increasing  the  Initial  dlsre- 

So^  be  umized  Where  poeslble  and  State  reclplenU   would   quaUfy   for    75%    Federal  ^'J^y^^  J^J'tf  ^^'°?  yeL- ^nd  r^^g 

welfare  departments   would   be   require!   to  matching  for  such  services  and  50%   of  the  f^/bJ^^even  point  fror$39loto^4 160. 

provide  health  care  and  other  service,  to  en-  remainder  of  sdmlnlatratlve  co««.  The  Fed-  ""*  T^"I*  ^m  exclu^  the  first  $900  per 

able  an  Individual   to  parUclpate.   Each  In-  eral  Oovemment  In  any  event  would  pay  50%  The  Harris  bUl  ""^j^^.^f^^J*  ^"' "^^ 

'"^  "f  ^'•J!^  ^  ""^^^  ^^2^S  "*^°''  ™^-  «>»«•*"""  AHAi-TB.  OF  •  "^                ^^  ^„^„„^  „  ^et  income 

to  cover  t«^f»^«'«J^°l^^'^;*^  "»  FaovTBOK.  ^^^  deduction  of  the  expend  of  earning 

training    oorts.    The    Federal    Gov<wnm«i«  ppsaident  Nixon',  wettare  reform  profXMal.  ,uch    Income.    These    exclusion    proTlslon. 

would  pay  90%  of  the  oort.  of  such  training  ^^^^  ^  number  of  baalc  lamie..  AltemaUve  ,;TOuld  allow  a  family  of  four  to  earn  up  to 

pwJgraBi.-  propoaals    have    come    from    a    number    of  ^ssoo  and  remain  eligible. 

sources.  Including  President  Johnson's  Com-                  _,     ..      _,  *     »j ,^„.,j,^^.^*, 

»The  SUtM  would  have  to  «clude  the  mission  on  Income  Maintenance  Programs.  ^°^'*  regUtration  requirements 
first  $720  per  year  plus  (1)  one-third  of  the  Senator  Fred  Harris,  a  numb«-  of  private  Both  the  Administration  proposal  and  the 
remainder  up  to  twice  the  unreduced  FAP  organizations,  and  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  bill  contain  strtct  newprovlBlon. 
benefit  ($3300  for  a  famUy  of  four),  plu.  Oommittee.  Following  1.  an  analyrta  of  Ad-  requiring  FAP  beneficiaries  to  «*»«««'  »of 
(2)  one-fifth  of  any  earning*  abor.  that  mlnlatratlon.  Way.  and  Means  Committee,  work  training  and  employment.  The  Ad- 
amount,  and  altemaUve  propoMl.  In  key  area..  mlnlMratlon   propo«a.    however,    oontatned 
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virtually  no  labor  standard  safeguards  and 
left  the  definition  of  Job  •'stUtablUty"  to  the 
Department  of  Labor. 

The  Committee  bill  Includes  labor  stand- 
ard safeguards  designed  to  insure  that  In- 
dividuals are  not  placed  In  xxnsultable  or 
excessively  low  paying  Jobs,  and  that  they 
are  not  forced  to  cross  picket  lines  or  Join 
company  unions.  The  bill  contains  a  new 
requirement  for  mandatory  registration  of 
the  working  poor,  doubling  the  total  number 
of  registrants  from  1.5  to  3  million.  The  bill 
also  reduces  the  mandatory  registration  age 
for  non-students  from  18  to  16. 

Alternative  proposals,  including  the  Har- 
ris bin.  contain  liberalized  work  training  re- 
quirements. The  Harris  bUl  permits  persons 
to  refuse  work  training  In  caces  where  suit- 
able Jobs  are  unavailable  and  excludes 
mothers  of  school-age  children  from  regis- 
tration and  training  requirements. 
State  supplementation 
Since  the  Federal  floor  provided  In  both 
the  Administration  proposal  and  the  Com- 
mittee bill  Is  below  the  level  of  payment  in 
all  but  eight  States.  State  supplementation 
programs  are  necessary  to  Insure  that  bene- 
ficiaries do  not  receive  less  than  they  are 
receiving  now.  The  Committee  bill  and  the 
Administration  proposal  contain  equivalent 
formulas  for  determining  benefits,  but  the 
Committee  bni  formula  for  Federal  partic- 
ipation (30%  Federal  matohlng)  generally 
provides  greater  relief  than  the  Adminis- 
tration proposal  to  States  currently  making 
greater  effort.  The  Conmilttee  bUl  would  re- 
sult In  an  additional  estimated  cost  to  the 
Federal  Government  of  $300  miUlon.  The 
provision  for  direct  Federal  matching  funds 
also  provides  greater  Federal  leverage  to  In- 
sure State  supplementation. 

The  Committee  bin  contains  a  provision 
not  m  the  Administration  proposal  that  sets 
the  poverty  level  ($3720  for  a  family  of  four) 
as  the  maximum  level  to  which  benefits  may 
be  supplemented  with  Federal  matching, 
thereby  affecting  the  two  States  (New  York 
and  New  Jersey)  vrtth  benefit  levels  over 
$3720.  The  Oommittee  bill  also  contains  a 
provision  absent  from  the  Administration 
proposal  permitting  HEW  to  provide  for  In- 
dividual cases  that  under  FAP  would  receive 
less  than  they  are  receiving  now. 

Alternative  proposals,  Including  the  Har- 
ris bin.  recommend  complete  Federal  flnsmc- 
Ing  of  pubUc  assistance  and  therefore  make 
no  provision  for  State  supplements.  Such 
proposals  Include  the  working  poor  and 
therefore  avoid  work  disincentives  created 
by  excluding  the  working  poor  from  State 
supplementary  programs,  as  in  the  case  In 
the  Administration  proposal  and  the  Com- 
mittee blU.  Providing  Federal  matohlng  for 
State  supplements  to  the  working  poor 
would  add  to  Federal  and  State  cost,  of  the 
bin. 

Administration 

The  Committee  bill  encourages  Federal 
administration  by  providing  for  full  assump- 
tion of  admlnlertratlve  costs  In  cases  where 
States  choose  to  have  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment make  the  basic  PAP  and  State  supple- 
mentary payment  directly  to  the  beneficiary. 
The  Administration  proposal  provided  for 
Federal  assumption  of  only  half  of  the  costs 
of  administering  the  State  supplements  In 
such  cases.  The  Committee  bill  provides  the 
same  Incentive  for  Federal  admlnlirtratlon 
of  AABD  programs  while  the  Administration 
proposal  recommended  only  a  60%  Federal 
contribution. 

The  Committee  bill  contain,  a  new  pro- 
vision for  UabUlty  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  FAP  benefits  In  cases  of  deserting 
parents  during  their  period  of  absence.  The 
Committee  In  Its  report  Indicates  that 
spouses  of  deserting  parents  are  expected  to 
cooperate  fully  with  authorities  In  tracking 
down  miscreants  under  pain  of  Iom  of  their 
benefit*. 


Alternative  proposals.  Including  the  Harris 
bill,  recommend  complete  Federalization  of 
public  assistance  and  therefore  contain  no 
provision  for  Joint  Federal-State  adminis- 
trative arrangements.  Punitive  admlnlstra- 
Uve provisions  are  also  not  Included  In  any 
alternative  proposals. 

Food  stamps 
Both  the  Administration  proposal  and  the 
Committee  bill  permit  food  stamps  for  FAP 
beneficiaries.  The  Committee  in  Its  report 
noted  the  deslrablUty  of  providing  bene- 
ficiaries higher  cash  payments  only,  but  said 
It  could  not  devise  a  program  to  accomplish 
this  end  within  Administration  cost  guide- 
lines. 

Alternative  proposals.  Including  the  Harris 
bill,  recommend  abolishing  food  stamp  as- 
sistance In  favor  of  a  higher  basic  Income 
supplement.  Rep.  Gibbons  of  the  Committee 
in  additional  views  recommends  an  Imme- 
diate Integrated  cash-benefit  program,  both 
to  eliminate  the  inequities  of  the  food  stamp 
program  and  to  save  substantial  adminis- 
trative costs. 

Afanpotcer  training  aiid  employment 
programs 
The  1967  Amendments  to  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  provided  for  a  work  incentive 
program  (WIN)  administered  by  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  rather  than  HEW  through 
state  welfare  administrations.  The  program 
fell  below  Congressional  expectations  be- 
cause of  Department  of  Labor  and  HEW 
slowness  in  promulgating  guidelines,  vary- 
ing Stete  Interpretations  of  the  guidelines 
for  referral.  Inability  of  States  to  develop 
effective  training  programs,  and  Inadequate 
provision  for  child  care  services. 

Both  the  Committee  bill  and  the  Admin- 
istration proposal  abolish  the  old  WIN  pro- 
gram and  establish  In  Its  place  a  new  Fed- 
eral program  with  tight  referral  provision* 
to  eUmlnate  differing  interpretations  of  re- 
ferral reqiilrements.  Both  also  contain  spe- 
cific guidelines  for  Federal-State  cooperation 
and  coordination  with  existing  programs. 
Both  authorize  about  $600  mlUlon  for  ex- 
panded Job  training  and  day  care  faclUtles. 
to  order  to  Insure  adequate  day  care  fa- 
clUtles, the  Committee  bill  provides  for 
complete  Federal  financing  for  day  care  pro- 
grams, as  opposed  to  90%  Federal  matching 
m  the  Administration  proposal.  The  Commit- 
tee bin  also  contains  increased  emphasis  on 
special  work  projects  where  employment  In 
the  regular  economy  la  not  available,  and 
on-the-job  training  with  new  financing 
provisions  \inder  the  Department  of  Labor. 

Alternative  proposals  recognize  the  ne- 
cessity of  providing  work  training  opportuni- 
ties for  family  assistance  beneficiaries  but 
stress  the  need  to  provide  meaningful  em- 
ployment, with  the  Federal  government  the 
employer  of  last  resort. 
Costs 
Both  the  Administration  proposal  Mid  the 
Committee  blU  are  estimated  by  HEW  and 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  add  $4.4  BIL- 
LION to  ciirrent  pubUc  assistance  expendi- 
tures In  the  first  fuU  year  of  operaUon.  Both 
provide  about  $600  mlUlon  for  Job  training 
and  day  care  and  $300  mllUon  for  adminis- 
tration In  appropriation  estimates. 

Estimates  of  costs  are  based  on  1968  data 
and  are  predicated  on  100%  participation 
In  the  programs.  Estimates  for  administra- 
tive costs  were  made  before  Committee  pro- 
vision for  fuU  Federal  financing.  FoUowlng 
are  the  breakdowns  for  the  Administration 
proposal  and  the  Committee  blU : 

The  Administration  proposal  would  have 
provided  an  additional  $3  BILLION  in  pay- 
ments to  famine.,  reduced  by  elimination 
of  the  unearned  Income  disregard  to  $3.6 
BILLION  In  the  Committee  bill. 

The  Administration  propowl  would  have 
provided  $100  mlUlon  In  reUef  to  the  State* 
(the  60%-90%  formula),  raised  under  the 


new  30%  Federal  matching  formula  to  $400 
mllUon. 

The  Administration  proposal  would  have 
provided  an  additional  $400  mllUon  for  the 
aged,  bUnd,  and  disabled,  raised  to  $500 
mUUon  due  to  the  Increase  in  the  Federal 
minimum  from  $90  per  month  to  $110  per 
month. 

Alternative  proposals  are  estimated  to  add 
from  $7  bUUon  (Harris  bUl)  to  $30  bllUon 
(National  Welfare  Rights  Organization)  to 
public  assistance  costs  in  the  first  full  year 
of  operation. 

AABD  minimum  benefits 
The  Administration  proposal  contained  a 
Federal  minimum  of  $90  per  month  for  aged, 
blind,  and  disabled  persons  with  no  other 
income.  The  Committee  raised  this  mliU- 
mum  to  $110  per  month.  The  Committee  blU 
also  contains  a  new  formula  for  Federal 
participation  that  makes  It  Impossible  for 
States  to  avoid  a  contribution,  as  they  could 
have  under  the  Administration  formula.' 
Alternative  proposals  recommend  raising 
the  Federal  family  assistance  minimum  to 
a  level  that  would  adequately  cover  present 
AABD  recipients  and  permit  aboUtlon  of 
current  AABD  programs  In  favor  of  a  single 
Federal  program  for  the  needy. 

AABD  income  disregards  and  eZi^ibility 
requirements 
For  the  blind  the  Administration  pro- 
posal and  the  Committee  bill  both  contain 
a  mandatory  disregard  of  the  first  $85  per 
month  of  earned  Income  plus  one-half  the 
remainder.  In  the  State  option  disregards  for 
the  aged  and  disabled,  the  Administration 
allowed  the  first  $20  per  month  of  earned 
Income  plus  one-half  the  remainder  up  to 
$80  per  month  (current  law) .  The  Commit- 
tee bin  extends  to  the  disabled  the  same 
earnings  disregard  accorded  the  bUnd  and 
permits  states  to  disregard  the  first  $60 
per  month  plus  one-half  the  remainder  for 
the  aged. 

The  Committee  bUl  contains  a  provision 
allowing  a  State  opUon  disregard  of  $7.50 
per  month  of  earned  or  unearned  income, 
and  a  mandatory  $4  per  month  disregard 
for  Social  Security  recipients.  The  Commit- 
tee bin  also  drops  a  provision  In  the  Ad- 
ministration proposal  that  expressly  pro- 
hibited States  from  Imposing  property  Uens 
against  aged.  bUnd.  or  disabled  Individual* 
on  account  of  benefits  paid  them. 

SECTION    rOTJB.    FAP     (HJl.     ISSll)     POINTS    OT 
CONTBOVXBST 

The  family  assistance  plan  as  proposed  In 
H.R.  16311  has  raUed  a  number  of  points  of 
controversy — both  In  terms  of  general  ap- 
proach and  In  terms  of  certain  features.  Fol- 
lowing are  arguments  for  and  against  the 
basic  plan  and  arg\iments  for  and  against 
specific  provisions. 

Basic  plan 

Proponents  of  PAP  contend  that  the  plan 
makes  significant  improvements  In  the  cur- 
rent fanUly  assistance  structure.  They  make 
the  foUowlng  points  in  Its  favor: 

PAP  establishes  Federal  standards  of  eU- 
glbUlty  that  wlU  eliminate  IneqtUtable  treat- 
ment of  recipients. 

FAP  extends  coverage  to  famlUes  headed 
by  an  unemployed  father  and  to  the  work- 
ing  poor,  currently  In  effect  In  only  certain 
States. 

FAP  contains  Incentive*  to  encourage 
States  to  opt  for  Federsa  administration  of 
aU  pubUc  assistance  programs. 


•Under  the  Administration  formula  the 
Federal  Government  provided  all  of  the  first 
$60,  half  the  next  $15,  and  one-fourth  the 
remainder  (average  Federal  payment  with 
a  $90  minimum:  $57.60).  The  Committee 
formula  is  90%  of  the  fir«t  $66  and  one- 
fourth  the  remainder  (average  Federal  pay- 
ment with  a  $110  minimum:  $68.50). 
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By  establlahing  »  Federal  Income  floor.  PAP  account  and  deducts  expenaee  such  as  State  mine  the  amount  of  the  Pederal  supplement 

wUl  reduce  State  and  regional  differences  In  and  local  taxes,  as  much  as  QO'^r   of  each  and  then  the  amount  of  the  State  supple* 

the  level  of  benefits  paid.  dollar  over  $730  Is  deducted,  thereby  ellml-  ment. 

While  the  Pederal  guarantee  of  tiaoo  per  natlng  the  financial  work  Incentives  In  the  Federal  eupplement 

year  for  a  family  of  four  with  no  other  In-  bill.  Determining  the  Pederal  supplement  Is  a 

come  Is  too  low,  adoption  of  the  program  will  Work   Training    and    Child   Oare   Programs  three-step  process : 

generate  a  constituency  to  press  £or  higher  p^.  ^^rk  training  and  employment  pro-  1-  Subtract  $720  from  total  family  earn- 

beneflu,   as   was   the  case  with   Social  Se-  ^^^^  „^  essential   to  provide   Individuals  »»8«: 

curiiy.                      ^^y^  ^y^^  abUlty  to  obtain  adequately  paying  2.  Divide  this  amount  by  two:  and 

Some  critics  of  PAP  believe  the  plan  does  employment  and  get  off  welfare    Since  sue-  3.  Subtract  this  figure  from  the  basic  PAP 

not  go  far  enough.  They  make  the  follow-  oesaful   work  training  programs  depend  In  benefit  ($600  for  each  of  the  first  two  plus 

ing  points:  1,,^  measure  on  adequate  day  care  faclll-  WOO  for  each  additional  family  member). 

The  Pederal  guarantee  of  $1600  per  year  for  ties,  the  Committee  bill  provides  full  FMeral  Thu»  »  family  of  four  with  total  earnings 

a  family  of  four  with   no  other  Income   Is  finaxiclng  for  day  care,  which  will  spur  de-  °'   $2,000    (and    no   dlsregardable    Income*) 

far  too  low,  and  the  bill  makes  no  provision  velopment  of  day  care  facUltlea  by  the  States  would  receive  a  Pederal  supplement  of  $960, 

for  even  gradual  raising  of  benefits  to  the  and  localities.  <^  follows: 

poverty  level  or  for  Increases  based  on  the  coq.  Emphasis  on  work  training  programs  ^-  •^000    (earnings)    minus   $720   equals 

rise  m  the  cost  of  living.  diverts  attention  from  the  real   problem—  •1280. 

PAP  excludes  childless  couples  and  single  the  lack  of  meaningful  employment  at  an  2.  $1280  divided  by  2  equals  $640. 

Individuals  from  coverage,  denying  benefits  adequate  wage  In  many  areas  of  the  country.  ^    $1600    (basic  PAP)    minus  $640  equals 

to  millions  of  needy  people.  Training  people   far  non-existent  Joba  will  W*®  Pederal  supplement. 

PAP  perpetuates  the  cturent  Pederal-State  only   crowd    an   already   tight   Job   market.  stofe  supplement  • 

administrative  tangle  and  contains  no  pro-  Work  training  programs   In   any   event  de-  rk.t.,„i„4„„  ♦»,-  a».f.  <.,,.^i..».n»  i.  .!.,» 

vision  for  even  gradual  Pederal  assumption  pend  on  adequate  child  care  ficlUtles.  ob-  » t?!!!'"^*^f J^  ®**"  supplement  Is  also 

°'^1  ''"^^  ^^^^^'^'T    .  '^^^  °°^  ^ZJ^^  Zir^r"}  °'?^^  '''f*  >•  ^^'^  the'^Sm^nce  between  the  following 

Other  criacs  of  PAP  beUeve  the  plan  goes  by  Stateand  local  Inability  to  develop  qual-  counts:  Earnings  minus  $720:  one-third^ 

too    far.    They    make    the    foUowlng    argu-  Ity  programs.  earnings  minus  $720  (up  to  $3JJ00): 

°**''*"-  Need  Determination  and  Disregards  2   Add  the  family's  Pederal  supplement  to 

By    ^tending    coverage    to    unemployed  p^;  The  new  PWeral  need  determination  thU  amount: 

fatihers  and  the  working  poor,  PAP  will  add  ^nd  disregard  provisions  will  save  State  ad-  3.   Subtract  this  figure  from  the  SUte's 

between  10  and  15  million  people  to  the  wel-  minlstraUve  coeta  and  insure  that  recipients  current  level  of  payment  (determined  from 

»!i;?i             **"*  "■  °^  ****  ^°*^  *°  *  ^""  »"  treated  equally  In  all  JurlsdlcUons.  Dls-  table  on  reverse  side) . 

anteed  Income.  regards  are  necessary   to  keep  coets  of  the  Thus   our   family   of   four  with  $2,000  In 

PrqyUlons  for  Federalization  will  only  ere-  program  down  and  stUl  provide  for  those  In  earned  Income  (and  no  disregards)  If  It  lived 

ate   a   massive   permanent   Pederal   welfare  greatest  need  by  providing  for  the  wide  v»-  ^  nUnoU  (level  of  payment:  $3,228)  would 

bureaucracy.  piety   of   peraonai   circumstances   In   which  receive  a  State  supplement  of  $1,415.  as  fol- 

PAP  attempts  too  much  with  Insufficient  beneficiaries  find  themselves.  lows; 

funds:  available  resources  should  Instead  be  con:   The  need  determination  and  dlsre-  '•  •1.280  minus  $427  equals  $853. 

allocated  to  existing  programs.  parUcularly  gard  provisions  of  the  bill  will  prove  almost  2.  $883     plus     $980     (Fed.     supplement) 

Job  training  and  child  care,  rather  than  Inl-  impossible  to  administer  and  will  require  an  equals   $1,813 

tlatlng  a  new  program.  Immense    new    Pederal    bureaucracy.    Such  3.    $3,228    (payment    level)    minus  $1,813 

Specific  provisions  provisions  should  be  eliminated  In  fiivor  of  equals  $1,416.  State  supplement. 

Work  Registration  Requirements  *fj,  ^,'=°*^*  .!?'*T"^  ^Z,f}  ^T*"*^'  ^^  ^°*'^  supplement 

Pro:   work  registration  requirements  will  '  dJcSSuo^  a^'l^t   Sit   of   college-  '^"*  *^«  **'**'  supplement  for  an  Dllnols 

provide  an  addmonal  tool  m  getting  people  aw  ISlM^m^k^  b<^«.hoi^hi1!r  ^*^^^  *"  ''*"'  *'^'^"^  *^'^  *  ^^'^  ^°"^'* 

off  welfare  rolls  and  onto  employment  rolls,  ^^of  /o^^  on  fo^r*^^  t,u '  ^  *^^''^-  ^'^nglng  the  family's  total  Income 

Since  11  million  mothers  of  children  under  S^^^,         provision  for  disregard  of  tul-  to  $4,375.  as  foltow.: 

iot"rl^,~  r,^'^;^'iL'f^°'»'^*?^'^°i^'*  incentive  for  families  to  spend  their  Urn-     Earnings  .  — $2,000 

wnrki^  ,t^?^«   rJ^,St   iiif^'ii^ft^  *•*'  ^^  "'^^  <"  Ufe-lnsurancTon  additional     Pederal  supplement. 960 

SS^ ofSLlU  a^HTowTe  g:^;tmeS;  ^°-*'^o'«»  "^  ^  ^-'^'^  ^-  '--'»»••             ^**^   supplement...... _^415 

of  Labor  to  develop  i  more  adequate  data  Unemployment  Definition  ^Q^^  supplemented  Income*..    4,375 

base  from  which  to  analyse  poverty.  Both  supporters  and  critics  agree  that  one  ___              «  .^   i      i       *                     s^ 

Con:  Registration  requlremenu  only  per-  of  the  major  shortcomings  of  the  bill  is  Its  ^rDC  annwMzed  levels  of  payment  for  a 

petuate  the  myth  that  most  welfare  reclpl-  relUnce  on  the  current  definlUon  of  unem-  /o»»"l'  of  four  (our  adult  plus  three  chil- 

ents  are  shiftless  chlselers.  Requiring  moth-  ployment  as  working  lees  than  30  hours  a  ,  ,*^  ^m  /^  °*  ^^  income— based  on 

ers  of  children  over  six  to  register  is  poten-  week.  As  long  as  the  working  poor  are  ex-  ^test  HEW  information 

tlally   harmful   to   the   development  of   the  eluded   from   Federally   assisted   State    sup-     Alabama   $972 

children;  mothers  should  be  allowed  to  de-  plementary  programs,  the  current  definition     Alaska   2,220 

termlne  the  extent  to  which  their  presence  creates  a  work  disincentive  for  many  work-     Arizona _ a,  194 

Is  needed  In  the  home.  The  requirement  that  Ing  poor.  Indlvldxials  In  States  with  a  level     Arkanaa* .     1, 140 

the  working  poor  register  will  swamp  State  of  payment  over  $2100  can  receive  additional     California 3.863 

unemployment  services.  The  bill  In  addition  Income    (and.   In   some   States,    qualify    for     C3olorado  3. 393 

establishes  no  priorities  for  referral  of  regis-  Medicaid)    If  they  can  come  close  to  their     Connecticut 3,634 

trants   for   Job   training.   The   working  poor  present    Income    by    working    30    hours    a     Delaware 1.788 

(including    the    members    of    the    Armed  week  Instead  of  full-time.                                       District  of  Columbia 3,938 

Forces),  mothers  of  children  under  six  vol-  One  remedy  would  be  to  define  unemploy-     ^orlda    1,608 

unteerlng  for  training,  and  unemployed  fa-  ment  as  working  20  hours  a  week  or  less.     Georgia l,  896 

thers  will  all  get  the  same  treatment.  thus  making  it  difficult  for  a  person  to  earn     Hawaii 3, 108 

Work  Incentives  near   his   present    Income   and   still   qualify     J,*???°,, 2'S2 

Pro:    By   permitting   people   to  hold   full-  "  unemployed^  Alternatively.  State  supple-     ^'^°" «•"« 

time  jobs  whUe  stlU  receiving  family  assist-  ™*°**^  "'"i^   ^  extended   to   the   working  .      ^  „       ...            .... 

ance  the  bill  significantly  reduces  the  In-  ^'-  **"*  *^"  proposal  would  add  to  Federal  'Such   dollar-for-doUar  dlsregardable  In- 

centlve  to  quit  work  and  go  on  welfare   The  *°**  ^****  «**"  °'  **»*  *>'"■  •*"!    '^"i'*    '^?"**f    t"t'°">8    allowances. 

Pederal  uniform  Initial  work  IncenUve  ex-  trtvna  i.  how  to  ormMrni  a  familt  **!S'°f  °'  *  **"**  .^  school,  the  value  of 

elusion  of  $720  per  month  plus  one-half  the  mumxtatrt  '°*^    stamps    ^d    Irregular   or    Infrequent 

remainder  allow.  Individuals  to  keep  enough  The  amount  of  assistance  a  family  could  ^T^r<^':f  ^  ^Ing^^^l^r  nZ  ^^Vl^^ 

^^  ^^:  J^Lr,^:«i'  ""IT"  '•"'"•  under  HJt.  16311  will  vary  depending  piei'int    our  sl^Jle  f«Lly   "Jld  ^ve  ^^ 

percedes   with   a  greater   Incentive   varying  upon  many  factors.  Including  the  number  «uti  $2  000  with  no  member  working  ovm- 30 

amounts  allowed  under  existing  law.  of  persons  In  the  family,  the  family's  Income.  hoW  a^k  if  ?he  f^Hv  iTv^  in  a  State 

con:  The  s<vcaUed  Initial  $720  plus  one-  and  the  State  in  which  the  family  resides.  S?^no  piS^  f or  thfworklM  i^r 

half  the  remainder  work   incenUve  In  the  To  determine  the  family's  total  supplement  •  An  ^2lX^al    nrortsTon     «^bl.    to 

Zne^  n'^^r^e^\r<^T*«f  '-•"«-»  eight  state.  •  one  must  flSTt  deter-  tJiu^'^^'Tin^TXtt'^fj^^re.^- 

^t^nV^L^  i^de^for^thi  ,^      •^•'^  P*"«*  <»3920)  but  still  eUglble  for  state 

A^^^.r.^^1  provided  for  In  the  1967  -Because  they  currently  pay  less  than  the  supplements,  provides  for  exclusion  of  one- 

AmendmenU.     The     much -advertised     50%  bartc  PAP  benefit,  the  Pederal  supplement  fifth  of  remaimng  Income. 

^^^  ^          !!!.  *!!Ji  ••  'T*"**  ^^'^  '^^'^  be  the  total  benefit  In  Alabama.  Ar-  'Provided  our  family  did  not  live  In  one 

one  t^e^other  pubUc  assistance  Income  such  kanaas.  OeorgU.  Louisiana.  MlsslaslKtl,  Ids.  of  the  few  states  that  impose  a  maximum.  If 

as  food  ataaups  and  State  supplements  Into  soTirl.  South  Carolina,  Tennessee.  the  maximum  were  below  this  amount. 
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Indiana - 1,800 

Iowa 4 3,  938 

Kansas . 

Kentucky  

Louisiana . — ... 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi   

Missouri 

Montana ... 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

New  Mexico 

North  Carolina 

North   Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas  

Utah 

Vermont  

Virginia 

Washington  

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin - ... 


3,844 
1,956 
1,248 
2,508 
2,196 
3,684 
3.156 
3,468 
828 
1,560 
2.436 
3,400 
1,724 
3.084 
4.164 
3.756 
2,196 
1,608 
3,132 
2.316 
2.220 
2.628 
3,312 
2,664 
1.140 
3.064 
1.548 
2,148 
2,328 
3,192 
2,856 
3.648 
1.656 
3.376 
Wyoming  ._ 3.  700 

APPENDIX   n.   A   WXUrABC  GLOSSAST 

AABD— Aid  to  the  Aged.  Blind  and  Dis- 
abled, the  new  assistance  program  for  the 
aged,  blind,  and  disabled  persons.  It  combines 
three  separate  Federal-State  programs  for 
aid  to  the  aged  (OAA) .  aid  to  the  blind  (AB) . 
and  the  aid  to  the  permanent  and  totally 
disabled  (APTD). 

APDC — Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent 
Children  (formerly  ADC),  the  currently  op- 
erating Federal-State  program  for  assisting 
families  with  dependent  children. 

Breakeven  Point — ^That  level  of  earned  In- 
come at  which  the  amount  of  public  assist- 
ance available  a  beneficiary  Is  reduced  to 
zero.  This  point  also  denotes  the  coverage  of 
the  program. 

Determination  of  Need — Features  of  a  bill 
that  outline  eligibility  for  assistance,  such  as 
permissible  assets,  relative  responsibility  re- 
quirements, and  age  or  disability  definitions. 

Disregards — Income  that  need  not  be 
counted  In  determining  the  benefit  level  of 
an  Individual  receiving  public  assistance. 

Earned  Income — As  used  In  H.R.  16311.  all 
remuneration  for  services  performed  as  an 
employee  and  net  earnings  from  self-employ- 
ment. 

Minimum — ^The  lowest  amount  of  total 
Income,  set  by  law.  that  an  Individual  on 
public  assistance  must  reoelve.  The  mini- 
mum Is  therefore  the  combination  of  assist- 
ance payments  and  other  Income  which  la 
not  disregarded. 

Unearned  Income— As  used  in  HJt.  16311. 
all  Income  that  Is  not  earned,  including  an- 
nuities, pensions,  social  security,  workmen's 
compensation,  unemployment  benefits,  rail- 
road retirement,  disability  Insurance,  prizes, 
life  Insurance  proceeds,  gifts,  rents,  divid- 
ends. Interest,  royalties,  alimony  payments, 
and  Inheritances. 

Work  Disincentives — Provisions  that  re- 
ward an  Individual  with  additional  benefits 
or  do  not  significantly  reduce  benefits  If  he 
vrorks  less  or  quits  his  Job  altogether. 

Work  Incentives — ^Provisions  for  allowing 
an  Individual  to  retain  that  percentage  of  his 
earned  Income  that,  when  combined  with 
his  benefit,  will  produce  sufficient  additional 
Income  to  encourage  the  beneficiary  to  work. 


Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  (^airman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Ruth)  . 

Mr.  RUTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  several 
weeks  I  have  been  telling  my  constitu- 
ents that  I  would  like  to  hear  the  debate 
before  making  up  my  mind  on  this  issue, 
and  there  are  several  points  that  I  would 
like  to  mention. 

First,  for  a  bill  of  this  magnitude  I  am 
disappointed  that  the  proponents  are 
not  talking  about  the  merits  of  the  bill  to 
the  extent  that  they  are  saying:  It  is  bet- 
ter than  what  we  have. 

Second,  if  a  pilot  program  has  been 
conducted  in  two  States  for  about  a  year, 
it  seems  we  should  either  have  more  defi- 
nite evidence  or  wait  until  we  have  more 
evidence  eis  to  its  effectiveness. 

Third,  it  seems  if  this  were  a  business 
enterprise  the  chairman  would  be  saying 
"We  have  a  failure  on  our  hands.  We 
are  going  to  change  a  few  formulas,  in- 
clude more  people,  refinance  it,  and  try 
it  some  more." 

Fourth,  I  hate  to  see  the  campaigns  of 
the  fuiure  become  based  on  the  amoimt 
of  the  guaranteed  income  promised  by 
the  candidates. 

Fifth,  I  hope  we  do  not  vote  for  work 
incentives  which  turn  out  to  be  just  the 
opposite.  We  should  be  less  concerned 
with  what  we  hope  this  bill  would  do, 
and  more  concerned  with  what  the  bill 
will  actually  do. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  ad- 
vise the  Members  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Byrnes)  has  24 
minutes  remainintr,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  (A^  Mills)  has  20  min- 
utes remaining.       ^ 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  New  Htunpshire  (Mr.  Cleveland). 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  taken  this  time  to  inquire  further 
from  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  and 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  concern- 
ing details  of  this  bill.  One  of  the  ques- 
tions I  would  like  to  ask  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas,  who  is  on  the  floor, 
is  that  I  am  concerned  about  the  rural 
poor.  The  President  stated  in  his  state 
of  the  Union  message  that  we  probably 
should  do  what  we  can  to  redress  the  out- 
migration  problem  caused  by  people  leav- 
ing  the  rural  areas  and  piling  up  in  the 
cities  where  they  often  create  so  many 
problems. 

So.  addressing  ourselves  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bill  as  they  pertain  to 
working  poor  families,  I  know  that  at 
least  in  my  State  some  of  the  unemploy- 
ment compensation  oflQces  are  scattered. 
I  wondered  if  the  committee  has  studied 
the  problem  of  how  somebody  would  go, 
say,  40  or  50  or  60  miles  to  register  for 
the  provisions  of  this  legislation. 

Then  another  question  comes  up.  If, 
after  he  has  registered  and  under  the 
provisions  of  this  act  he  is  going  to  be 
required  to  take  training,  if  he  comes 
from  a  small  rural  town,  is  it  going  to 
be  possible  to  set  up  a  training  program 
in  that  small  town? 

I  wonder  If  the  chairman  would  re- 
spond to  those  questions? 

Mr.  MILLS.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield, 
yes;  I  have  the  scune  degree  of  concern. 


I  might  say,  that  the  gentleman  has  In 
this  very  problem.  Like  the  gentlemsm, 
I  have  a  lot  of  these  areas  that  are  small 
communities  in  my  district.  I  would  call 
the  attention  of  the  gentleman  to  the 
fact  that  there  are  these  employment 
services  or  security  offices  scattered  all 
over  with  at  least  one  in  the  counties. 
That  is  the  case  in  my  own  State. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Yes,  but  we  have 
some  pretty  large  counties. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  imderstand  that.  There 
would  be  no  payment  to  an  individual 
from  any  agency  of  the  Government,  un- 
less the  welfare  department  of  the  State 
would  do  it,  to  provide  the  transporta- 
tion into  the  office  to  register.  He  would 
have  to  do  that. 

But  if  he  is  assigned  to  a  training  pro- 
gram, then  it  is  possible  for  the  em- 
ployment security  office  to  make  avail- 
able to  him  the  cost  of  transportation 
to  and  from  his  training,  if  that  Is  nec- 
essary, to  make  it  possible  for  him  to 
take  a  course  in  training. 

This  is  not  necessarily  a  matter  of 
training  50  people  at  the  same  time,  you 
understand,  which  might  be  training  in 
automotive  mechanics  or  something  like 
that.  This  is  directed  more  toward  In- 
dividualized training. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  However,  the  fact 
is  that  some  of  these  training  programs 
could  not  possibly  be  set  up  in  the  rural 
areas  and  that  they  would  have  to 
travel. 

Mr.  MILLS.  In  my  own  area,  I  can  en- 
vision a  situation  where  three  counties 
might  be  included  for  the  purposes  of 
one  training  center.  But  the  employment 
security  office  would  have  to  make  avail- 
able to  the  individual  such  transporta- 
tion as  necessary  to  enable  him  to  carry 
out  their  instructions  to  attend  a  course 
of  training.  They  would  have  to  do  that. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  comment  sim- 
ply by  saying  that  I  do  not  think  this 
can  be  considered  as  encouraging  people 
to  stay  in  the  rural  areas.  I  think  it  is, 
if  anything,  going  to  give  an  incentive 
to  move  into  or  toward  urban  areas 
where  they  can  travel  a  short  distance  to 
apply  and  travel  a  short  distance  to  their 
training  program,  and  where  inevitably 
the  recommended  job  will  be  located. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  have  just  the  opposite 
view  on  it  because  I  know  in  my  area  the 
tendraifcy  now  is  for  many  of  our  people 
who  have  been  on  the  farms  all  their  life, 
when  adversity  comes  along  and  they 
find  they  are  not  making  the  living  on 
the  farm  that  they  want  to,  to  go  to  the 
city.  I  think  that  here  we  have  some  de- 
gree of  oppwrtunity  to  train  these  people 
in  the  rural  areas  for  employment.  It 
may  be  in  a  town  where  they  get  that  em- 
plosmient  or  within  the  city.  But  they 
could  take  their  training  while  they  are 
at  home,  and  at  least  they  do  not  have  to 
go  into  the  city  to  get  that. 

Mr.  CLEVriiAND.  I  have  another 
question  that  I  would  like  to  ask,  if  the 
chairman  would  be  so  kind. 

Is  there  any  provision  in  this  bill  which 
deals  with  the  question  as  to  whether 
people  who  register  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  act — ^whether  their  names 
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will  be  made  public  under  our  public  in- 
formation laws? 

Mr.  MILLS.  There  is  a  special  regula- 
tion within  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  dealing  with 
these  matters  prohibiting,  say.  a  news- 
paiier  from  going  to  an  ofBre  and  getting 
a  full  list  of  these  names.  The  names  of 
these  people  will  be  made  available  to 
prospective  employers:  that  is.  to  people 
who  have  a  right  to  know  who  they  are. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  To  a  certain  extent, 
they  will  be  published? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Yes:  to  that  extent. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  regret  that  there  Is 
no  more  time  to  explore  a  nimiber  of 
other  questions  which  I  have  about  this 
program,  and  which  I  have  not  heard 
satisfactorily  answered  in  this  debate. 

A  significant  point  Is  that  the  pro- 
posed bill  will  more  than  double  the 
number  of  persons  who  will  be  registered 
at  the  State  employment  security  offices. 
Though  Congress  may  get  around  to  In- 
creasing the  appropriation  to  provide 
for  this.  I  personally  tend  to  doubt  It. 
Will  we  be  prepared  for  the  deluge  of  ap- 
plicants which  will  descend  upon  the 
employment  security  offices? 

A  second  aspect  of  this  bill  which  I 
question  is  that  social  security  recip- 
ients who  qualify  for  family  assistance 
payments  will  have  to  register  with  em- 
ployment security  for  a  Job.  and  will 
have  their  PAP  reduced  by  the  amoimt 
of  their  social  security  pajTnents.  Yet 
If  these  same  people  want  to  help  them- 
selves instead  of  relying  on  the  dole,  they 
run  into  a  $1,680  earnings  limit.  They 
are  discouraged  from  working,  and  en- 
couraged to  subsist  on  their  Govern- 
ment check.  Is  this  not  a  basic  contra- 
diction? 

The  whole  area  of  cost  estimates  for 
this  proposal  deserves  thorough  ques- 
tioning. The  data  on  which  the  cost 
guesses  are  made  are  based  on  a  1966- 
67  study  which  was  updated  to  1968.  and 
now  projected  to  1971  and  beyond.  This 
is  quite  unrealistic. 

Hard  figures  on  which  we  will  be  able 
to  base  our  estimates  will  soon  be  avail- 
able, in  the  form  of  that  long  1970  census 
which  we  all  filled  out  recently.  It  is 
tragic  to  have  to  misuse  bad  statistics 
when  good  ones  will  soon  be  available. 

Given  our  experience  with  medicare 
and  medicaid,  where  the  actual  cost  has 
far  outrun  earlier  predictions,  should  we 
not  be  candid  and  admit  that  the  actual 
cost  will  be  much  higher?  I  might  add 
that  it  is  interesting  that  some  of  the 
same  people  who  are  outraged  by  mili- 
tary cost  overr\ms  are  now  willing  to  ac- 
cept low  estimates  of  the  cost  of  the 
family  assistance  plan  in  order  to  pro- 
mote acceptance. 

I  also  question  very  seriously  estimates 
of  proponents  that  the  PAP.  which  will 
double  the  number  of  people  on  the  rolls. 
will  by  1975  be  costing  only  a  little  more 
than  existing  programs  would  if  we  did 
not  change  them.  In  order  to  determine 
the  anticipated  cost  of  <nri«t.ing  pro- 
grams,  if  unchanged,  it  is  assumed  that 
both  caseload  and  costs  will  continue  to 
increase  at  the  same  rate  as  over  the  past 
3  years.  APDC  benefit  schedules  are  ad- 
Justed  upward  yearly  to  compensate  for 


cost  of  living  increases,  and  the  pro- 
jected costs  assimie  that  this  would  con- 
tinue. But.  the  estimates  for  the  family 
assistance  plan  assume  that  until  1975 
there  will  be  no  increase  in  the  $1,600 
level  of  benefits. 

Can  we  honestly  say  that  we  are  not 
going  to  give  periodic  increases  to  com- 
pensate for  inflation,  jast  as  we  do  in  all 
other  programs?  Yet  If  we  do.  the  PAP 
will  be  much  more  expensive  than  even 
the  existing  program. 

Not  only  are  the  cost  projections  sus- 
pect, but  the  Legislative  Reference  Serv- 
ice tolls  me  that  there  is  rea.<;on  to  be- 
lieve that  the  recent  rapid  growth  in  the 
caseload  of  APDC  Is  levelln?  out.  Yet  the 
figures  cited  project  that  the  rate  of  in- 
crease will  be  the  same  as  that  of  the 
last  three  years.  This.too.  should  be  clari- 
fied. 

Mr.  Speaker,  by  no  means  am  I  op- 
posed to  giving  to  thase  truly  In  need 
and  my  record  amply  proves  that.  How- 
ever. I  raise  these  questions  because  I 
doubt  whether  the  proposed  reforms  are 
anv  better  than  the  existing  situation 
which  apparently  we  all  deplore.  About 
the  only  thing  that  Ls  certain  about  the 
family  assistance  plan  is  that  It  will  im- 
mediately add  at  least  10  to  15  million 
peoole  to  the  welfare  rolls. 

About  the  lowest  estimate  of  its  cost 
put  forth  Is  approximately  $5  billion.  Por 
this  same  amount,  we  could  adopt  the 
Prouty  proposals  to  give  all  social  secu- 
rity reclDlents  adequate  retirement  In- 
come— $1,800  for  one  person.  $2,400  for 
two  people— as  well  as  eliminate  the  anti- 
Incentlve  earnings  limit  on  social  secu- 
rity for  all  oeople  over  65.  This  certainly 
seems  a  better  place  to  put  our  dollars. 
If  we  want  to  nut  them  where  they  would 
do  some  real  good  at  no  additional  ad- 
ministrative cost. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
BoGGs)  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BOOOS.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
coming  to  the  end  of  this  debate  which. 
In  my  judgment,  has  been  a  most  signifi- 
cant and  enlightening  one  in  attempting 
to  show  to  the  Members  of  the  House  the 
pressing  need  for  welfare  reform  in  our 
country. 

As  an  of  you  know,  this  bill  came  to 
the  floor  after  many  weeks  of  intensive 
hearings  and  after  many  weeks  of  execu- 
tive sessions  In  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  with  only  three  of  the  25 
members  on  the  committee  against  it. 

I  venture  to  say  that  more  than  a  ma- 
jority of  the  members  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  hearings  approached  the  pro- 
posals with  considerable  misgivings.  But 
after  examining  alternatives,  and  after 
looking  hard,  carefully,  and  critically  at 
the  existing  welfare  programs  and  how 
they  have  worked  over  the  past  30  years — 
after  that  very  lnten.slve  study  and  very 
Intensive  debate,  the  committee  came,  as 
I  said,  almost  to  a  unanimous  conclusion 
that  this  was  the  proper  and  right  thing 
to  do. 

There  is  almost  imlversal  agreement 
cunong  those  concerned  with  our  present 
welfare  system  that  that  system,  partic- 
ularly with  respect  to  the  program  for 
needy  families  with  children,  has  failed. 


This  bill  is  being  proposed  to  remedy  this 
situation  by  an  approach  that  recognizes 
that  we  can  no  longer  attempt  to  patch 
up  what  is  basically  an  unsound  struc- 
ture. 

The  present  APDC  program  is  charac- 
terized by  incentives  to  family  breakup 
and  by  the  inequitable  exclusion  from 
assistance  of  poor  families  in  which  the 
father  is  employed.  The  time  has  come 
to  replace  this  program  with  an  entirely 
new  program — the  family  assistance 
plan.  Under  this  plan,  for  the  first  time, 
on  a  nationwide  basis,  families  with  un- 
employed fathers  would  be  able  to  receive 
benefits:  at  present,  APDC  benefits  are 
available  to  such  families  in  some  States 
but  not  in  others.  Also,  working  poor 
families  would  be  provided  assistance,  for 
the  first  time,  on  a  nationwide  basis. 

It  is  time  we  recognized  that  It  is  bad 
social  policy  to  have  families  in  Uke  sit- 
uations treated  differently  because  of 
the  employment  status  of  the  family 
head — a  policy  that  has  all  too  oftep 
made  it  more  attractive  to  go  on  welfare 
than  to  go  to  work.  The  exclusion  of  fam- 
ilies in  which  the  father  is  working  has 
acted  as  an  incentive  for  fathers  to  be- 
come unemployed  or  leave  home  in  or- 
der to  qualify  their  families  for  assist- 
ance. H.R.  16311  would  do  much  to  cor- 
rect these  Inequities. 

Another  inequity  to  which  this  bill 
addresses  itself,  and  in  my  opinion  suc- 
cessfully, is  the  wide  variation  in  pay- 
ment levels  and  conditions  of  eligibility 
among  the  present  State  programs.  Un- 
der this  bill,  all  dependent  families  with 
children  in  America,  regardless  of  where 
they  live,  would  be  assured  of  a  Pederal 
minlmimi  standard  of  income — $1,600 
for  a  family  of  four — based  upon  uniform 
eligibility  standards.  Moreover,  families 
will  be  able  to  keep  a  fair  share  of  their 
earnings.  The  first  $720  of  earnings  a 
year  will  be  completely  disregarded,  and 
above  this  amoimt,  benefits  will  be  re- 
duced by  only  $1  for  every  $2  of  earnings. 
This  treatment  of  earned  income  would 
provide  a  strong  Incentive  both  to  take 
employment  and  to  increase  one's  earn- 
ings. A  family  with  a  working  member 
will  always  be  better  off  than  a  faml^ 
without  a  working  member.  This  provi- 
sion gives  recognition  in  the  case  of  the 
welfare  recipient  of  a  fact  of  life  so 
fundamental  and  so  obvious  that  the  rest 
of  us  have  always  taken  it  for  granted — 
simply  that  if  a  person  would  be  better 
off  working  than  not  working,  he  will 
work.  To  illustrate  the  effect  of  this 
provision,  it  would  be  possible,  for  a  fam- 
ily of  four  to  receive  some  benefits  im- 
der  the  program  until  its  income  reached 
$3,920.  As  the  family's  Income  increases 
over  the  basic  $720  of  exempted  Income, 
its  benefit  payment  woiild.  of  course,  be 
reduced. 

In  addition  to  the  obvious  advantage  to 
the  recipient  of  uniform  eligibility  stand- 
ards is  the  fact  that  such  standards  al- 
low for  uniform  administrative  mecha- 
nisms, so  that  we  could  take  advantage 
of  the  economies  of  scale  that  are  pos- 
sible with  an  automated  and  nationally 
administered  system. 

Another  Important  reform  provided 
under  the  bill  Is  the  requirement  that 
every  able-bodied  adult  member  of  a 
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family — except  mothers  who  have  pre- 
school-age children  or  others  specifical- 
ly exempted  such  as  those  with  a  dis- 
abled family  member  to  care  for — regis- 
ter for  work  or  training.  There  is  no  other 
single  provision  in  this  bill  that  is  more 
fundamental  to  the  success  of  our  efforts 
to  transform  welfare  Into  workfare  than 
these  provisions  for  work  and  training. 
Another  important  change  this  bill 
would  make  in  the  present  welfare  sys- 
tem relates  to  the  programs  which  pro- 
vide aid  to  our  citizens  who  are  In  finan- 
cial need  due  to  old  age  or  due  to  blind- 
ness or  other  crippling  disabilities.  It  is 
important  that  we  not  allow  the 
urgent  need  to  reform  the  program  of 
aid  to  families  with  dependent  children 
to  overshadow  our  concern  for  and  com- 
mitment to  our  older  citizens.  I  have 
been  greatly  concerned  about  the  inade- 
quacy and  unevennness  of  assistance 
payments  now  being  made  to  recipients 
of  aid  under  the  adult  categories. 

I  am  pleased  that  this  bill  would  take 
constructive  and  very  much  needed  steps 
to  revise  and  improve  the  substance  and 
operation  of  these  adult  programs.  In 
particular,  the  bill  would  require  that 
States  assure  that  each  aged,  blind,  and 
disabled  adult  will  receive  assistance 
sufficient  to  bring  his  total  income  up 
to  at  least  $110  a  month.  This  measure 
should  be  of  great  help  to  our  older  needy 
citizens  who  are  finding  it  increasingly 
difficult  imder  the  infiationary  condi- 
tions that  prevail  today  to  live  on  their 
present  fixed  Inadequate  incomes. 

I  am  also  glad  to  see  that  the  bill 
would  provide  more  uniform  require- 
ments under  the  adult  programs  for  such 
eligibility  factors  as  the  level  and  type 
of  resources  allowed  and  the  degree  of 
disability  and  blindness  required  to 
qualify  for  assistance.  In  addition,  the 
bill  would  liberalize  the  earnings  exemp- 
tions imder  these  programs.  The  earn- 
ings exemption  for  recipients  of  old-age 
assistance,  which  is  optional  with  the 
States,  would  be  made  consistent  with 
that  imder  the  family  assistance  pro- 
gram— the  first  $60  a  month  plus  one- 
half  of  the  remainder.  The  exemption  for 
the  severely  disabled  would  be  made  con- 
sistent with  that  which  has  been  In  effect 
for  some  years  for  the  blind — a  manda- 
tory exemption  of  the  first  $85  a  month 
plus  one-half  of  the  remainder.  I  believe 
this  latter  provision  should  go  a  long  way 
toward  providing  real  encouragement  to 
the  severely  disabled  to  accept  rehabili- 
tation services  and  employment  within 
their  capacities. 

I  am  also  pleased  that  under  this  bill, 
the  Federal  Government  will  make  a 
strong  contribution  toward  relieving  the 
financial  burden  of  the  States.  In  order 
to  assist  the  States  in  making  supplemen- 
tary payments,  the  bill  provides  that  the 
Pederal  Government  would  p«^  30  per- 
cent of  a  State's  supplementary  payment 
costs  up  to  the  poverty  level.  This  rep- 
resents an  important  improvement  over 
the  original  proposal  under  which  States 
were  assured  a  savings  of  10  to  50  per- 
cent of  their  costs  in  the  federally  as- 
sisted public  assistance  programs. 

The  inclusion  of  the  new  provision 
under  which  the  Federal  Oovenunent 
will  pay  30  percent  of  a  State's  sup- 


plementary payment  costs  should  go  a 
long  way  toward  providing  relief  for  the 
financially  overburdened  States  and  in  a 
way  which  would,  in  general,  help  States 
which  have  been  making  greater  fiscal 
effort  in  their  welfare  programs  to 
achieve  more  savings  than  they  would 
have  imder  the  original  proposal.  More- 
over, the  provisions  of  the  reported  bill 
provide  additional  financial  assistance  to 
States  that  increase  their  supplementary 
payment  levels  up  to  the  poverty  index 
level,  whereas  the  original  version  of 
the  administration  bill  would  have  acted 
as  a  disincentive  upon  the  States  to  keep 
their  payments  in  line  with  increased 
living  costs. 

In  voting  for  this  bill  we  are  rec- 
ognizing that  the  vast  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans do  not  want  to  be  on  welfare.  They 
want  to  have  the  opportunity  to  earn 
decent  livelihoods  without  the  constant 
knock  on  the  door  by  the  social  worker, 
the  person  who  checks  on  them  and 
makes  their  lives  miserable,  degrading, 
and  embarrassing.  In  addition,  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  present  program  by 
the  States  is  frightfully  expensive. 

This  bill  does  not  come  here  only  with 
the  recommendation  of  the  members  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  It  conges 
here  with  the  active  support  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested and  supported  by  Important  seg- 
ments of  both  political  parties,  both  the 
Democrats  and  Republicans.  It  has  today 
the  active  support  of  the  business  com- 
munity. It  has  only  recently  been  thor- 
oughly examined  by  a  most  representa- 
tive Presidential  commission,  which  gave 
its  full  and  entire  approval  to  the  pro- 
posals of  the  committee. 

Obviously,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  is 
not  the  answer  to  all  our  problems,  but 
it  is  certainly  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. It  is  a  step  that  states  that  we  shall 
rely  upon  the  ability  of  men  and  women 
to  earn  their  own  way.  In  this  society 
where  the  gross  national  product  ap- 
proaches a  trillion  dollars,  the  idea  that 
we  will  have  continuing  poverty  is  erne 
that  our  Nation  quite  properly  rejects. 

This  bill  Is  a  step  In  that  direction.  I 
congratulate  the  members  of  my  com- 
mittee for  the  trem«idous  amount  of 
time  and  effort  which  they  have  given  to 
the  bill.  It  comes  here  not  alone  but  as 
part  of  a  reform  package  of  many  parts. 
We  are  now  conducting  intensive  hear- 
ings into  social  security  generally  and  In- 
to medicare  and  medicaid.  Hopefully,  by 
the  end  of  this  session,  we  shall  have 
legislated  constructively  in  the  field  of 
welfare.  In  field  of  faniUy  assistance.  In 
the  reform  and  extension  and  moderni- 
zation of  social  security,  and  a  similar 
reform  and  modification  of  medicare  and 
medicaid.  It  is  part  of  an  overall  pack- 
age designed  to  realistically  approach 
these  problems  of  welfare  and  social  se- 
curity, and  I  hope  that  the  committee 
will  be  sustained  by  a  substantial  major- 
ity of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  8  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  my  colleagues, 
one  thing  that  we  have  proven  In 
the  past  2  days  of  debate  has  been 
that   Alexander    Pope    knew   what   he 


was  talking  about  when  he  said  in  one 
of  his  famous  couplets: 
All  looks  yellow  to  the  Jaxindlced  eye. 

I  do  not  blame  my  colleagues  for  be- 
ing a  little  jaundiced  about  this  whole 
subject  of  welfare.  It  has  been  a  very 
visible  part  of  our  social  structure.  It  has 
been  subject  to  a  great  deal  of  criticism 
because  it  has  not  been  working.  We  are 
not  so  much  trapped  in  a  semantic  sense 
as  embarrassed  by  the  emotional  sur- 
charge that  the  word  has  acquired  over 
the  years  of  misdirection  of  our  welfare 
program. 

And  when  we  hear,  as  our  leaders  have 
explained  that  we  are  adding  several  mil- 
lion people  to  the  welfare  rolls,  that 
means  something  to  us  that  frightens  us 
instinctively,  because  when  we  think  of 
the  welfare  rolls  we  think  of  people  who 
are  not  working  but  who  are  participat- 
ing in  the  largess  of  the  taxpayers,  the 
productive  elements  of  our  society. 

When  we  talk  about  adding  people  to 
the  welfare  rolls  in  this  bill,  we  are  not 
describing  welfare  in  the  traditional 
sense.  Of  the  millions  that  are  added, 
many  are  going  to  be  added  only  in  a 
peripheral  sense.  They  are  going  to  be 
people  who  will  receive  only  a  modest 
amount.  They  are  people  who  are  already 
working  and  who  are  Ineligible  for  wel- 
fEu-e  now,  because  they  are  working.  In 
short,  under  the  bill  they  are  going  to  be 
receiving  supplements,  not  traditional 

This  is  the  only  way  in  fact  that  we 
can  design  a  bill  that  will  make  it  worth- 
while for  people  to  work.  I  do  not  know 
about  my  colleagues,  but  I  will  tell  Mem- 
bers that  one  of  the  toughest  letters  I 
have  to  answer  is  the  letter  which  comes 
from  a  man  who  says  that  he  works  very 
hard,  he  has  been  working  all  his  life- 
time, and  he  has  never  been  able  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  affluence  of  America.  The 
fellow  across  the  street  from  him,  his 
wife  and  children  are  on  welfare,  and  he 
is  making  more  money  than  the  man 
who  works.  Therefore,  he  asks,  why 
should  he  continue  to  work  •when,  it  is 
costing  him  money? 

We  have  talked  a  great  deal  about  in- 
centives, and  those  who  have  been  view- 
ing this  bill  with  a  jaundiced  eye  have 
said  the  incentive  program  built  into  this 
bill  is  not  going  to  work.  In  fact,  they 
say  we  are  just  adding  millions  to  the 
welfare  rolls  and  increasing  dependency 
rather  than  reducing  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  country  has  paid 
more  than  lipservlce  to  the  incentive 
system  for  300  years.  The  incentive  sys- 
tem has  served  this  country  well,  al- 
though only  90  percent  of  our  populace 
has  been  participating  in  an  incen- 
tive system.  The  bottom  10  percent  has 
had  a  disincentive  to  work.  In  fact,  they 
have  been  criticized  by  members  of  their 
own  families  on  occasion  for  refusing  to 
go  on  welfare,  because  it  was  economi- 
cally advantageous  for  them  to  do  so. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  CSialrman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Gtao. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  was  a 
little  curious  about  this  incentive,  and 
I  am  sincere  about  it.  If  a  man,  say, 
with  two  children  Is  eligible  for  a  siQiple- 
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ment  under  this  bill,  and  across  the 
street  there  is  a  man  with  10  children, 
and  he  is  also  eligible,  will  the  man  with 

10  children — as  I  understand  it,  he  will — 
receive  more  supplements  than  the  fel- 
low with  two? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Then  the  question  arises 
In  my  mind,  is  this  an  Incentive  to  work 
or  an  Incentive  to  have  more  children? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Let  me  say  I  do  not 
think  msmy  people  would  consider  $300 
a  year  adequate  incentive  to  generate 
another  hungr>-  mouth  to  feed.  I  ques- 
tion whether  the  generation  of  children 
Is  usually  a  matter  of  economic  incentive. 
We  have  to  deal  with  the  families  as 
they  are.  and  nobody  would  want  to  give 
any  family  the  incentive  to  dispose  of 
children. 

Mr.  HATS.  I  understand  that,  but 
there  are  people — for  instance,  there  is 
a  fellow  in  my  hometown  who  has  been 
on  welfare  all  his  life,  and  he  has  had 

11  children  and  raised  all  of  them  on 
welfare,  and  they  are  raising  their  chil- 
dren on  welfare.  They  are  exactly  the 
tsrpe,  il  they  can  get  $300  for  more  chil- 
dren, who  would  have  more  if  they  could. 
There  are  no  racial  overtones  in  this, 
because  the  fellow  happens  to  be  a 
Caucasian. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  is  falling  into  the  very  same  trap 
I  have  been  talking  about.  He  is  talking 
about  the  welfare  system  as  it  is  now, 
and  that  has,  in  fact,  put  many  people 
In  the  situation  where  the  only  way  they 
could  improv-e  their  econonuc  circum- 
stances was  to  have  more  children.  The 
fact  is  that  this  biU  provides  a  new  work 
incentive  instead  of  a  children-produc- 
ing incentive  in  the  sense  the  gentleman 
Is  talking  about. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  hope  it  does,  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  it  provides  both. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  srield? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas,  the  chairman  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Hays), 
the  fact  that  in  this  bill  there  is  more 
Incentive  to  work,  bearing  in  mind  that 
the  person  who  was  mentioned  by  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  will  not  continue 
on  this  program  to  get  one  penny  for 
himself  until  he  goes  to  the  employment 
office  and  registers  for  work  and/or 
training.  He  must  do  that  before  he 
can  even  get  one  cent. 

Mr.  HAYS.  He  will  have  a  doctor's 
certificate  to  say  that  he  is  not  able  to 
work. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Then  he  is  not  able  to 
work. 

Ui.  HAYS.  He  Is  able,  but  he  will  get 
a  certificate  from  his  doctor  stating  he 
is  not  able. 

Mr.  MTTiTft.  If  the  gentleman  will 
Sdeld  further,  the  local  office  of  the 
agency  in  the  gentleman's  hometown 
where  the  person  applies  for  benefits 
or  is  referred  for  training  and  work  will 
have  their  own  doctors  and  they  can 
examine  that  gentleman. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
critics  of  this  plan  have  attacked. 


Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  Just 
wanted  to  assure  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio,  that  when  he  pointed 
out  the  case  of  the  man  the  gentleman 
knew  in  his  hometown,  whom  he  knew 
aU  his  life,  and  who  was  raising  his 
kids,  the  gentleman  suspected,  to  stay 
on  welfare,  when  I  started  to  rise  it  was 
not  because  I  suspected  that  constituent 
to  be  of  one  particular  race  or  the  other. 

I  want  to  assure  the  gentleman  of 
that.  I  am  glad  he  explained  who  this 
person  was. 

I  have  some  disagreement,  not  on  the 
question  of  the  ethnic  background  of 
that  one  single  person  mentioned.  I  am 
sorry  he  is  in  the  gentleman's  town  and 
is  a  constituent. 

I  was  questioning  the  premise  of 
whether  or  not  we  are  going  to  let  one 
person  like  that  stop  this  kind  of  a 
program.  I  believe  there  are  probably 
some  people  like  that  in  every  Member's 
district,  but  I  am  not  prepared  at  this 
time  to  say  that  this  very  minimal  bill 
should  not  go  through. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  yield  very  briefly  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  can  say  to  the  gentleman, 
this  Is  not  the  only  case  like  that  I  know 
of.  I  could  cite  many  of  them.  I  cited  this 
one  because  It  Is  an  extreme  case  and 
because  I  know  it  better  than  others. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  hope  the  gentleman 
will  give  the  incentive  system  an  oppor- 
tunity to  work  by  acknowledging  the  ob- 
vious economic  advantage  this  bill  gives 
to  those  who  go  to  work  or  continue  to 
work. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 

»lr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  the  gentleman  1  additional 
minute. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  the 
gentleman  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should 
like  to  address  myself  briefly  to  the  Is- 
sue of  the  suitability  of  the  Job  offered 
the  welfare  recipient. 

The  point  that  must  be  made  and  can- 
not be  made  frequently  enough  is  that 
the  suitability  is  not  going  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  recipient  himself  or  by  a 
traditionally  minded  welfare  worker.  The 
Issue  of  suitability  is  going  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Labor  Department. 

Frankly,  we  have  to  be  tough  on  this 
issue  because  of  the  very  type  of  welfare 
recipient  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  was 
referring  to.  I  believe  the  American  peo- 
ple, the  American  taxpayers,  except  no 
less. 

On  this  issue  of  suitability,  it  has  been 
within  our  intent  to  limit  it  to  the  deter- 
mination of  the  Labor  Department  from 
the  word  "go." 

I  realize  there  is  a  good  deal  of  misgiv- 
ing about  this,  and  I  hope  it  can  be 
cleared  up  not  only  through  our  discus- 
sion of  legislative  intent  but  also  in  other 
ways. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  yields  back  1  minute. 

The  Chair  will  advise  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  has  10  minutes  re- 
maining and  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas has  15  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  sug- 
gest that  the  minute  yielded  back  be 
yielded  to  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin. I  consumed  at  least  1  minute  of  the 
gentleman's  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  do 
that  by  unanimous  consent. 

The  time  remaining  is  11  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  and  14 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Arkan- 
sas. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, may  I  ask  the  gentleman  whether 
he  has  any  other  speakers,  other  than 
possibly  himself? 

Mr.  MILLS.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Collier). 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Collier)  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  In  the 
months  of  debate  and  discussion  which 
have  preceded  our  formal  consideration 
of  the  administration's  family  assistance 
plan.  I  have  been  impressed  with  the 
overwhelming  fact  that  no  one  seems  pre- 
pared to  defend  our  present  system  of 
welfare.  Good  men  may  argue  about  the 
advisability  of  the  new  program  before 
us,  but  everyone  seems  to  agree  that  the 
system  we  have  developed,  in  patchquilt 
form,  over  the  past  35  years  is  not  ful- 
filling its  purpose  or  achieving  its  stated 
objectives.  The  difficulties  with  the  past 
program — both  conceptual  and  logisti- 
cal— are  well  known  to  all  of  us.  and  need 
not  be  detailed  again.  But,  In  retrospect. 
I  am  surprised  at  how  long  we  have  tol- 
erated a  social  services  system  which 
actually  encourages  men  to  leave  their 
families — so  that  their  children,  legiti- 
mate or  not.  would  be  eligible  for  In- 
creased welfare  assistance.  I  am  siuprlsed 
that  we  have  accepted,  as  a  fact  of  our 
federal  system,  the  wide  diversity  among 
States  in  the  amounts  given  to  families — 
who,  after  all,  are  as  destitute  in  one 
State  as  in  another.  I  am  surprised  that 
we  have  been  so  complacent  about  a  sys- 
tem which  provided  such  an  incomplete 
incentive  to  work.  I  am  surprised  that 
we  have  not  before  seen  the  overriding 
need  for  widespread  availability  of  day- 
care centers  and  training  programs  to 
be  directly  coordinated  with  any  national 
program  of  assistance. 

And  it  Is  with  this  backdrop,  and  with 
this  appreciation  of  our  basic  problems 
with  what  has  evolved  in  the  past,  that  I 
am  especially  hopeful  about  the  family 
assistance  plan  which  we  now  consider. 
As  a  Republican  who  holds  the  belief  that 
his  party  can  well  be  the  vehicle  for 
peaceful  and  orderly  progress,  I  am  proud 
of  President  Nixon's  leadership  in  pro- 
viding what  he  has  rightly  called,  "an 
income  strategy  to  deal  with  our  most 
pressing  domestic  problem." 
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This  "strategy"  is  carried  out  under 
the  family  assistance  plan  in  several 
ways.  The  working  poor  with  children 
are  incorporated  into  the  social  services 
system  by  having  their  earnings  supple- 
mented if  tlieir  income  is  below  the  pov- 
erty level,  so  as  to  guarantee  that  they 
will  always  be  making  more  money  by 
working  than  they  would  by  staying 
home.  All  adult  recipients,  who  are  not 
disabled,  are  required  to  register  for  work 
or  job  opportunity  training,  unless  the 
Individual  is  a  mother  of  a  child  6  years 
or  younger.  A  Federal  floor  Is  established 
which  will  serve  to  narrow  the  gap 
among  the  various  States  in  welfare  pay- 
ments. In  addition,  these  specific  com- 
ponents of  the  program  are  coordinated 
with  a  greater  emphasis  on  providing 
day-care  centers  In  the  proximity  of  the 
affected  families  and  on  providing  train- 
ing opportimities  for  those  without  the 
skills  necessary  to  procure  dignified  and 
worthwhile  employment. 

By  a  combination  of  these  provisions, 
and  together  with  food-stamp  assist- 
ance, the  early  effect  of  this  plan  will 
be  to  lift  some  7,000,000  low-income  peo- 
ple above  the  official  poverty  level  of 
$3,400  yearly  for  a  family  of  four. 

But  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  scrutinize 
the  details  of  the  program  itself.  In- 
stead, I  wish  to  comment  briefly  on  the 
manner  in  which  this  piece  of  legisla- 
tion was  developed  and  presented,  be- 
cause I  believe  that  we  can  all  learn 
something  from  it.  This  Is  one  of  the 
most  fundamental  and  significant  do- 
mestic reforms  which  has  been  consid- 
i  X  ered  In  my  13  years  in  the  Congress.  Yet 

I  3  i      we  do  not  herald  in  this  program  with 
*^  slogans  which  go  far  beyond  this  one 

bill's  promise;  we  do  not  guarantee  to 
the  American  people  that  this  bill  alone 
will  still  the  turmoil  in  this  Nation;  we 
do  not  Insure  that  poverty  will  hereafter 
disappear  or  that  the  program  will  meet 
everyone's  need  in  every  way.  Rather, 
from  the  President  on  down,  effective  ac- 
tion has  been  quietly  taken  without  the 
unnecessary  bravado  which,  in  the  past, 
has  so  often  come  back  to  haunt  us. 

The  President  often  has  been  criticized 
for  not  being  sensitive  to  the  needs  of 
the  ghetto  dwellers,  the  rural  poor,  the 
blacks,  the  Chicanos.  the  Indians,  and 
so  forth.  And,  In  truth,  he  has  not  made 
some  of  the  ringing,  sweeping  statements 
popularized  by  some  of  our  recent  Presi- 
dents. But  here  in  this  bill,  as  is  the 
case  in  such  areas  as  revenue-sharing, 
educational  loans,  executive  reorganiza- 
tion, and  reordering  of  budgetary  priori- 
ties, Mr.  Nixon  has  said  less  but  done 
more  than  his  detractors  seem  to  want  to 
admit. 

The  word  "meaningful"  has  become 
milked  dry  by  so  many  people  for  so 
many  purposes  that  I  hesitate  to  use 
it  at  all  anymore.  But  if  the  word  con- 
tinues to  have  any  vitality  at  all,  it  does 
so  In  describing  legislation  such  as  this, 
for  the  Family  Assistance  Act  of  1970  Is 
truly  meaningful — as  an  indication  of 
this  administration's  concern  for  the 
disenfranchised  of  our  society;  as  a  re- 
form of  the  outdated,  inequitable,  cha- 
otic welfare  system  we  currently  tolerate: 
and  as  a  method  by  which  we  can  better 
serve,  and  train,  and  educate  families 
in  need.  This  Is  a  responsible  and  re- 


sponsive piece  of  Innovative  legislation. 
I  salute  the  President  for  initiating  It, 
and  I  salute  the  leaders  of  both  parties 
here  in  the  House  for  their  expeditious 
and  careful  study  of  it.  The  adoption  of 
this  measure,  coming  as  it  does  so  early 
in  1970,  might  well  portend  this  shall  be 
the  decade  of  hope  and  real  accomplish- 
ment; as  contrasted  to  the  1960's.  which 
became,  sorrowfully  enough,  the  decade 
of  disillusionment  and  unfulfilled  prom- 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  all 
throughout  the  debate  and  discussion 
of  this  bill  for  the  past  2  days  It  has  be- 
come apparent  that  many  Members  of 
this  House  would  firmly  support  the  bill, 
believe  in  the  fundamental  concept  and 
principle  it  embraces,  but  understand- 
ably have  some  reservation  about  the  use 
of  the  word  "suitable"  in  determining  ac- 
ceptance of  employment  by  the  welfare 
applicant. 

They  Indeed  have  some  reservation — 
and  again  tinderstandably  so — about  the 
definition,  which  they  contend  is  ambig- 
uous and  perhaps  might  be  a  loophole 
in  terms  of  making  the  program  work  In 
accordance  with  the  Intent  of  the  com- 
mittee and  the  legislation  itself. 

Therefore,  I  intend  at  the  proper  time 
to  offer  a  recommittal  motion.  I  shall  do 
so  as  a  firm  supporter  of  welfare  reform 
legislation.  The  motion  in  sum  and  sub- 
stance would  remove  the  word  "suitable" 
as  a  part  of  the  language  of  the  bill,  as 
well  as  the  definition.  In  order  to  do  this 
we  would  strike  section  448(b)  (1)  of  the 
present  bill  but  would  make  certain  that 
the  labor  standards  as  they  appear  in 
section  448(B)  (2)  would  be  preserved. 

I  trust  in  offering  this  recommittal 
motion  that  this  will  eliminate  what  I 
think  is  the  prime  objection  of  many 
Members  of  the  House  who  otherwise 
will  support  this  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  sounds  to  me  a  good 
deal  like  gimmickry.  Why  not  a  motion 
to  recommit  striking  out  the  guaranteed 
annual  income? 

Mr.  COLUER.  I  cannot  be  responsi- 
ble for  what  the  gentleman  fnMn  Iowa 
construes.4hls  amendment  to  be.  If  he 
thinks  it  is  gimmickry,  the  fact  Is  that 
he  Is  wrong. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's graclousness  In  yielding  to  me.  I 
do  so  for  the  purpose  of  asking  the  ques- 
tion that  now  that  those  In  charge  of  this 
legislation  have  denied  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  here  any  right  to  amend  the 
bill  Is  It  the  purpose  of  the  minority  to 
Insure  that  there  cannot  be  a  vote  on 
this  particular  matter  with  this  minor 
amendment  here  which  would  not  give 
us  a  clear  vote  on  that  Issue? 

Mr.  COLLIER.  The  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  has  been  In  this  House  much 
longer  than  I  have  been.  He  Is  a  distin- 
guished legislator  and  parliamentarian. 
He  knows  full  well  that  this  procedure  is 
entirely  In  order  and  Is  certainly  in  keep- 
ing with  what  I  construe  to  be  the  proper 


and  normal  process  of  dealing  with  leg- 
islation in  this  body. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  jdeld  to  me? 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Of  course, 
this  is  done  under  the  rule.  The  rule  pro- 
vides that  one  motion  to  recommit  shall 
be  in  order,  and  It  Is  generally  conceded 
In  the  normal  concept  that  a  motion  te 
recommit  will  be  with  Instructions.  There 
is  no  variation  here  at  all. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  yield  to  the  gentlonan 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  may  say  the  gentleman 
stated  when  he  began  that  he  Is  a  firm 
supporter  of  the  bill,  but  he  will  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit.  Does  that  come  In 

the  rules?    

Mr.  COLLIER.  It  will  make  me  a  much 
firmer  supporter  with  the  motion  to  re- 
commit adopted. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  MississlppL 

Mr.  COLMER.  Yes.  In  reply  to  the 
statement  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
himself,  yes.  it  is  In  order,  but  it  is  the 
purpose  of  this  minimum  amendment — 
and  I  do  not  want  to  use  the  word  "gim- 
mick"— to  be  a  way  of  preventing  an  out- 
right vote  on  the  matter. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  would  have  to  dis- 
agree. On  the  other  hand.  I  would  con- 
strue it  to  be  a  method  to  provide  the 
means  by  which  Members  who  want  to 
support  this  and  who  beUeve  in  the  con- 
cept and  principle  can  do  so  by  a  clari- 
fication of  the  provision  of  the  bill  which 
has  caused  them  difficulty. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  COLLIER.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  use  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Cokyers)  . 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
at  this  time  because  we  believe  our  task 
is  larger.  Over  the  course  of  this  debate 
no  one  has  quarreled  with  the  fact  that 
the  present  system  of  welfare  payments 
needs  revision.  We  now  will  consider 
changes  In  that  system  when  we  vote  on 
House  Resolution  16311.  the  Family  As- 
sistance Act  of  1970.  This  bill,  embody- 
ing President  Nixon's  welfare  reform 
package.  Is  purported  to  be  a  progrresslve 
and  drastically  different  approach  to 
meeting  the  crisis  of  poverty  in  America. 
We  appreciate  the  significance  of  the 
proposal  and  the  progress  that  would  be 
made  In  reforming  the  present  welfare 
system.  However,  If  we  vote  for  this 
measure  It  will  be  while  fully  recognizing 
that  it  falls  far  short  of  what  Is  needed. 
The  basic  annual  Federal  allowance 
proposed  for  a  family  of  four  is  grossly 
inadequate.  This  Federal  payment  will 
raise  assistance  levels  In  only  eight 
States.  Of  all  those  who  would  receive 
payments  imder  the  plan,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
reports  that  the  Incomes  of  only  301.000 
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families  would  be  effectively  raised  above 
the  poverty  level.  Is  this  really  fighting 
poverty?  Furthermore,  nowhere  In  the 
Family  Assistance  Act  Is  there  a  provi- 
sion that  would  even  raise  gradually  the 
payment  levels  to  the  poverty  level,  much 
less  to  a  minimum  adequate  level. 

We  believe  our  commitment  must  be 
larger  and  more  immediate.  As  a  neces- 
sary first  step  we  advocate  that  Congress 
set  an  adequate  level  of  income  for  every 
American  as  a  goal  to  be  attained  in  the 
near  future.  Only  in  this  way  can  the 
Government  have  a  standard  by  which  to 
realistically  measure  the  problem  and 
our  progress  toward  its  resolution.  An 
adequate  living  income  is  required  to 
guarantee  the  basic  right  of  every  hu- 
man being — the  right  to  life — a  neces- 
sary precondition  to  all  other  constitu- 
tional, civil,  and  human  rights.  A  major 
shortcoming  of  the  President's  cate- 
gorical assistance  plan  is  that  it  de- 
parts little  from  the  social  theories  be- 
hind present  welfare  programs.  We  be- 
lieve, on  the  other  hand,  that  the  Oov- 
emment  of  the  richest  natkm  on  earth 
must  insure  a  living  income  for  every 
American  as  a  basic  right.  Only  such  a 
restructuring  of  the  basic  premises  of 
public  assistance  will  yield  a  program 
that  will  meet  the  real  needs  of  the  poor 
and  achieve  the  goals  desired  by  Con- 
gress. 

We  do  not  believe  that  mandatory 
training  and  work  requirements  are  the 
way  to  develop  self-supporting  independ- 
ence in  assistance  recipients.  To  break 
the  cycle  of  poverty,  we  must  not  only 
encourage  meaningful  employment  but 
foster  himian  dignity  as  well.  The  Family 
Assistance  Act,  which  substitutes  coer- 
cion in  place  of  work  Incentives,  will  in- 
evitably prove  counter-productive.  We 
believe  mothers  should  be  free  to  decide 
for  themselves  whether  or  not  to  leave 
their  children  and  take  a  job  or  enter  Job 
training.  E^ven  so,  to  require  Job  training 
that  will  lead  to  meaningful  employment 
Is  one  thing,  but  if  there  Is  no  job  guar- 
antee at  the  end  of  the  line  It  is  another- 
cruel  hoax  designed  to  placate  critics  of 
payments  to  the  poor.  Although  House 
Resolution  16311  has  been  called  a  viable 
"workfare"  plan,  there  has  been  no  pro- 
gram for  full  employment  instituted  or 
even  envisioned  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. We  believe  the  Government  should 
sixpplement  Its  public  assistcuice  pro- 
grams with  public  service  employment. 

The  Immense  and  tragic  proportions  of 
poverty  in  America  necessitates  that  we 
in  Congress  recognize  the  problem  in  its 
full  dimension.  We  believe  that  our  ef- 
forts now  must  be  greater,  our  will  more 
manifest,  if  ever  we  are  to  conquer  it. 
The  challenge  we  must  accept  Is  pro- 
viding the  strength  and  direction  to  cre- 
ate for  each  American  adequate  condi- 
tions in  which  to  live  and  develop  and 
so  to  become  a  fully  contributing  mem- 
ber of  our  society.  The  Family  Assistance 
Act  of  1970  does  not  meet  this  challenge. 

The  following  Members  have  Joined 
me  as  signators  of  this  statement: 

Bkocx  Adams,  Josxph  P.  Addabbo, 
GcoRGS  E.  Baoww.  Jt..  Phuxip  Bubton, 
Shouxt  Crxsholm,  WnxiAM  L.  Clat, 
Don  Edwakos,  and  Lsonako  Fakbstzih. 


Donald  M.  I^aser,  Michael  HARROtc- 
TON.  Henry  Helstoski.  William  S. 
MooRHEAD,  Adam  C.  Powell,  Melvin 
Price,  Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal,  and 
William  F.  Ryan. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
only  one  further  speaker  on  this  side. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  is  my  final  speaker.  I 
>ield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader,  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan (Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford>. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  advises 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  he  has  6 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  will  give 
him  all  6  at  one  time. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  spoke  at  length  yesterday  and  I 
am  very  grateful  for  the  consideration 
given  to  me  on  that  occasion  1^  the 
Members  of  the  House.  I  do  not  Intend 
to  take  comparable  time  on  this  occa- 
sion. 

However,  let  me  say  that  I  feel  it  my 
obligation  to  indicate  my  full  support 
for  this  legislation.  I  honestly  believe 
that  the  House  has  a  unique  opportunity 
today  to  make  a  major  and  long-overdue 
reform  In  our  welfare  system. 

Seldom,  In  my  21  years  in  the  House 
have  I  seen  an  atmo^here  exist  where 
you  could  find  the  high  degree  of  una- 
nimity from  those  oft  the  left  of  the  po- 
litical spectnun  and  those  on  the  right 
of  the  political  spectrum  who  all  agree 
on  the  need  for  change  which  means  in 
this  case  that  the  existing  welfare  sys- 
tem needs  to  be  totally  abandoned. 

I  have  yet  to  find  a  person  in  this  body 
or  a  person  In  any  one  of  the  many 
places  where  I  have  spoken  who  defends 
the  existing  welfare  system,  not  one  per- 
son to  my  knowledge  has  risen  to  speak 
up  on  behalf  of  the  present  welfare  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  pride 
myself  in  agreeing  with  what  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  Is  now  saying.  I 
know  there  are  problems  with  the  pres- 
ent system.  The  bill  before  us  today  may 
not  be  perfect,  but  an  overwhelming 
number  of  those  members  who  serve  on 
the  committee  that  has  had  the  respon- 
sibility for  this  matter  have  reported  it 
out  and  have  recommended  It  to  the 
House  as  being  better  than  the  exist- 
ing system. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  of  the  distinguished  minor- 
ity leader  is  making  at  this  time. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  appreciate 
the  observation  and  endorsement  stated 
by  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma,  the 
distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  was  saying,  we  In 
this  Congress  today  have  a  unique  op- 
portunity. We  have  near  unanimity. 
Those  on  the  extreme  on  the  left  and 
those  on  the  extreme  on  the  right  all 
agree  that  we  cannot  defend  the  exist- 
ing system.  The  existing  system  has  been 
in  existence  for  several  decades,  probably 
three,  but  it  has  been  developed  by  patch- 
work. The  net  result  has  been  that  our 


everlasting  tinkering  has  brought  us  a 
colossus  that  has  to  be  scratched  and 
when  you  scratch  something,  you  have 
to  begin  with  a  totally  new  program.  That 
was  the  condition  faced  by  the  new 
President  when  he  took  office  15  months 
ago.  As  a  consequence,  the  President  has 
recommended  to  the  Congress  a  brand 
new  approach  to  the  problem  of  welfare. 

I  was  honored,  among  many,  to  intro- 
duce that  bUl.  I  think  that  legislation  is 
sound  and  constructive.  It  will  open  new 
paths  to  better  solutions  to  the  problems 
we  want  to  solve. 

I  am  delighted  that  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  this  committee  has  seen  fit 
to  recommend  wholeheartedly  this  leg- 
islation. 

I  have  talked  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  on  a  number  of  occasions 
about  this  legislation.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  talked  to  him  today  about  it.  The 
President  of  the  United  States  urged  me 
to  urge  all  of  you  as  Republicans,  par- 
ticularly, to  vote  for  this  legislation.  I 
hope  that  we  can  have  on  our  side  an 
overwhelming  vote  on  behalf  of  the  leg- 
islation. 

I  think  It  is  unique  that  there  is  such 
strong  bipartisan  support  for  this  far- 
reaching  legislation.  All  of  us  can  take 
credit  for  opening  new  doors  to  the  solu- 
tion of  the  difficult  problem  of  welfare 
In  America. 

I  simply  want  to  state,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  if  we  pass  tills  bill  with  the  motion 
to  recommit.  I  think  the  legislation  will 
probably  represent  one  of  the  finest  leg- 
islative proposals  that  has  come  to  the 
floor  of  the  House  during  my  term  of 
service.  It  Is  my  further  opinion  that  we 
can  all  take  credit  for  trying  to  solve 
the  problem  for  the  future  which  has 
been  unsolvable  up  to  date. 

I  urge  as  strongly  as  I  can  that  all 
Members  support  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit. It  Improves  the  legislation.  And 
when  that  motion  to  recommit  Is  ap- 
proved, as  I  hope  it  will  be.  I  trust  that 
on  our  side  of  the  aisle  we  will  do  every- 
thing we  can,  by  our  individual  vote,  to 
support  the  basic  legislation  recom- 
mended by  the  F»resident  so  that  we  can 
do  the  kind  of  a  job  that  Is  needed  and 
necessary  for  the  problem  of  welfare  In 
America. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  to  express  disappointment  In  the 
Family  Assistance  Act  of  1970,  because  it 
falls  so  far  short  of  meeting  the  true 
needs  of  the  people. 

We  have  waited  a  long  time  for  mean- 
ingful change  in  our  welfare  system,  and 
It  Is  a  delusion  to  think  that  the  Presi- 
dent's welfare  package  even  comes  close 
to  meeting  the  problem. 

At  a  time  when  billions  are  being  spent 
in  our  military  budget,  in  heavy  sub- 
sidies to  special  interest  groups,  when 
the  President  is  asking  for  more  money 
for  a  supersonic  transport,  I  am  appalled 
at  the  scant  heed  paid  to  the  realistic 
needs  of  the  poor.  We  do  have  the  re- 
sources to  meet  the  social  challenges  in 
this  country:  it  Is  tragic  to  realize  that 
our  priorities  are  so  misplaced. 

As  this  bill  comes  to  us  under  a  closed 
rule,  permitting  no  amendments,  those 
of  us  who  have  serious  reservations  about 
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the  bill — and  yet  do  not  want  to  totally 
reject  Its  limited  structural  improve- 
ments— simply  must  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  speak  out. 

I  have  therefore  endorsed  the  state- 
ments of  my  colleagues,  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Conyers>.  and  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Bur- 
ton) who  have  also  asked  for  a  larger 
commitment  to  meet  this  challenge,  and 
I  would  ask  that  my  colleagues  here  and 
in  the  Senate  seriously  consider  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  National  Welfare 
Rights  Organization,  and  those  of  the 
Committee  for  Economic  Development, 
and  work  toward  a  bill  that  will  be  a 
more  realistic  response  to  the  problem, 
and  that  will  offer  true  reform  to  the 
people  commensurate  with  their  dignity 
and  self-determination. 

Mr.  Chairman,  permit  me  to  mention 
some  of  the  recommendat'  >ns  of  the  Na- 
tional Welfare  Rights  Organization 
which  merit  oxir  consideration: 

The  concept  of  guaranteed  Income 
based  on  "need."  They  have  requested  a 
"floor"  of  $5,500  a  year,  which  Is  the  fig- 
ure determined  by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  as  the  amount  really 
needed  for  a  family  of  four  "just  to  get 
by."  And  with  this,  provisions  for  an  au- 
tomatic cost-of-living  Increase. 

The  request  that  Jobs  should  be  guar- 
anteed first,  so  that  Job  training  will  lead 
to  meaningful  emplojonent  and  that  pub- 
lic assistance  programs  be  supplemented 
with  public  service  employment. 

The  suggestion  of  an  "emergency  fund" 
for  special  needs,  and  a  "startup"  grant 
for  those  Just  being  enrolled. 

F\uther  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
mittee for  Economic  Development,  the 
research  policy  arm  of  the  Urban  Action 
Council,  headed  by  former  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  John 
Gardner  endorse  these  principles  and  also 
recommend: 

A  phased  takeover  of  State  and  local 
welfare  costs  during  the  next  5  years  by 
the  Federal  Government. 

The  Inclusion  of  the  poor  working 
single  person  and  working  childless  cou- 
ple who  are  not  covered  in  this  legisla- 
tion. 

A  Federal  program  to  assist  In  the  con- 
struction of  day  care  centers  and  to  suj)- 
port  fully  the  programs  of  day  care 
centers  enabling  more  mothers  to  woi*. 

Mr.  Chairman,  because  the  bill  does 
not  touch  on  these  provisions  is  why  I  say 
the  Nixon  package  Is  a  delusion  and  a 
disappointment.  The  only  reason  to  sup- 
port It  is  to  create  a  vehicle  to  which 
true  reform  can  be  attached. 

I  Include  at  this  point  In  the  Recobo 
for  the  urgent  consideration  of  my  col- 
leagues a  simunary  of  the  proposals  of 
the  National  Welfare  Rights  Organiza- 
tion. Tliese  are  proposals  which  this  Con- 
gress should  enact: 

NATS>IfAX,  Wkltaxs  RmHTi  OmoAinBAiioir 
Proposals  worn,  an  Adbquaxs  IxooMa 
TtM  National  W«lf  ata  Blglita  Ogg»nl»tinn 
la  a  nationwide  gnasroote  organlMtloa  of 
wsUara  redplenu  and  otbar  poor  people.  It 
bas  860  afflUatfls  in  48  ctetos  and  okore  than 
160  dtles.  NWBO  U  Uunchlng  a  nattonwlde 
campaign  for  an  adequate  income  for  every 


American  clUzen.  NWRO  \a  ch&Uenglng  the 
country  to  change  Its  prlorltlee  from  an 
emphasla  on  death  and  destruction  to  an 
emphasis  on  life  and  peace.  We  believe  that 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  has  the  right 
to  live.  We  call  upon  our  country  to  begin 
sutMldlzlng  life  I 

We  believe  a  minimum  adequate  Income 
for  a  family  of  four  Is  $5600.  This  flgttre  la 
derived  from  data  collected  In  surveys  con- 
ducted by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  which  show 
how  much  families  of  four  actually  spend  to 
live  at  a  lower  standard.  We  call  ui>on  the 
Federal  Government  to  guarantee  every 
American  this  minimum  Income. 

Our  plan  Includes  the  following  fea- 
tures: 

The  Income  should  be  automatically  ad- 
Justed  for  variations  In  size  of  family,  costs 
of  living  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and 
changes  In  ooet-of-Uvlng  and  median  fam- 
ily income  as  they  occiir. 

EllglbUlty  should  be  based  solely  on  need, 
and  should  be  based  on  a  person's  declara- 
tion of  what  his  needs  are,  with  spot  cbecka 
as  la  done  iinder  our  Income  tax  system. 

The  system  should  provide  a  wcvk  incen- 
tive by  permitting  recipients  to  keep  V4  ^ 
their  earnings. 

Recipients  shoiUd  be  entitled  to  a  fair 
bearing  prior  to  the  termination  or  redtie- 
tlon  of  benefits.  The  hearing  should  take 
place  within  fifteen  (16)  days  of  the  ai^llca- 
tlon  for  appeaL  Special  grants  should  be  pro- 
vided for  recipients  to  obtain  lawyers  or  other 
advocates. 

The  regxilatlona  pertaining  to  rights  and 
entitlements  under  this  system  should  be 
public  Information.  Simplified  versions 
should  be  distributed  to  every  recipient  and 
potential  recipient. 

Persons  eUglble  for  these  benefits  should 
be  entitled  to  free  medical  care,  legal  serv- 
ices, and  day  care  facilities  of  a  high  quality 
In  the  neighborhoods  where  they  live. 

Other  services  to  the  recipients  should  be 
on  a  completely  voluntary  basis,  adminis- 
tered by  agencies  separate  from  those  ad- 
ministering the  guaranteed  Income  pay- 
ments. Example  of  these  are:  family  plan- 
ning, homemaker  services,  family  counael- 
Iztg,  child  welfare,  etc. 

Special  ffranta  sftould  be  available  to  take 
care  of  all  emergency  or  unusual  sitiiationa. 
These  would  Include  grants  for  clothing  and 
furniture  to  bring  the  recipient's  hoiisehold 
up  to  minitrmm  standards  of  health  and 
decency  at  the  time  they  come  under  the 
program.  RepUoement  costs  would  be  pro- 
vided In  case  of  fire,  fiood,  or  substantial 
change  In  drcximatance. 

A  recipient  should  have  the  right  to  choose 
between  a  fiat  grant  or  an  itemized  assess- 
ment of  his  needs,  tiding  Into  account  ac- 
tual cost  of  housing,  transportation,  Noth- 
ing, and  other  special  requirements  he  ml^t 
have.  This  would  be  similar  to  the  Income 
tax  system  where  an  Individual  may  either 
Itemize  his  deductions  or  take  a  standard 
deduction,  depending  on  which  method  at 
benefits  suits  hUn  more. 

TABLE  L-NWRO  PROPOSED  ADEQUATE  INCOME  DETAILED 
BUDGET  FOR  FAMILY  OF  FOUR 


Cost  per— 


Cal^ofy 


Cost  fiat— 


Cat*(ory 


Y«ar    Month       WMk 


Yasf    Moirtk       Week 


HOUSING 

Tbtsi  costs  represent  the  BLS 
lower  standard's  costs,  updated 
to  sprint  1969  levels.  They  are 
moant  to  cover  all  supplies  and 
furnishings  for  the  home  and  its 
operations  including  telephone 
and  postage.  Rental  costs  ($1,108 
yr.,  J92/'mo.)  include  all  items 
like  gas,  elec.,  and  water. 

CLOTHING  AND  PERSONAL  CARE 

The  Items  in  this  budget,  shampoo 
and  yard  goods  as  well  as  cloth- 
ing and  clothing  care  are  un- 
changed from  the  BLS  lower 
standard.  The  cost  has  simply 
been  updated  to  spring  1969 
levels. 

MEDICAL  CARE 

Dental,  eye  care,  and  nonprescrip- 
tion drugs  are  included  here. 
BLS  consideration  of  doctor  and 
hospital  care  has  been  omitted, 
as  explained  in  the  text  There  is 
no  provision  for  appliances  and 
supplies. 

Transportation 

Includes  schoolbus  rides  and 
all  otbar  use  of  public 
transportation  by  noncar 
owners 

Otfcor 

Reading,  recreation,  and 
education  comprise  about 
yi  of  this  category.  There  b 
no  provision,  according  to 
the  BLS  study  for  club 
membership  dues,  hobby 
expenses  or  the  acquisition 
of  musical  instruments. 
Total 


1,402 


117 


27 


FOOD 

This  allowaace  is  a  total  ol  the 
BLS  modarala  budget  cost  for 
lood-at-hemt  ($l,«»/yr.,  $166/ 
mc  taSAriO  and  liM  BLS  low 
standard  lor  loed-e«ay  tram 
kome  ($23S/yr.,  $11  mo..  $S/wk.) 
Tha  lattar  Indudas  slacks,  school 
lunches,  ale. 


S2.237       $186 


W 


$784        $65 


<15 


312 


484 


322 


26 


40 


27 


5,541 


462 


106 


WHERX    TKK    BUDGET    OOIOS    TMOU. 

Table  1  outlines  the  adequate  Income  pro- 
posal. It  is  baaed  on  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  "Jjower  Living  Standard  Budget". 
This  la  the  Labctt-  Department's  "lower  stand- 
SLid  for  the  maintenance  of  health  and  so- 
cial well  being,  Uie  nurture  of  children  and 
participation  in  community  activities." 

We  reject  the  income  level  In  the  Nlzon 
Family  Assistance  Plan.  At  worst  It  allows 
a  family  of  four  S1600  a  year.  At  beat  It  would 
continue  the  present  Inadequate  welfare  aya- 
tem.  The  celling  of  benefits  would  be  at  ttie 
Poverty  Line,  now  93730  a  year  for  a  family 
of  four. 

The  poverty  line  la  based  on  the  VJB.  De- 
partment of  Agrloulture'a  Economy  Food 
Plan  which,  according  to  the  Agriculture 
Department,  "la  not  a  reasonable  measure  of 
basic  money  needs  for  a  ^ood  diet."  XTSDA 
points  out  that  "the  public  assistance  agency 
that  recognizes  the  limitations  of  Its  clien- 
tele and  Is  Interested  In  their  nutritional 
well-being  will  recommend  a  money  allow- 
ance for  food  considerably  higher  than  the 
cost  level  of  the  Economy  Flan." 

Under  the  Nixon  Plan,  states  will  have  no 
Incentive  to  raise  grants  above  thla  leveL 
The  Economy  Food  plan  used  in  the  pov- 
erty line  and  the  Nixon  bill  allowa  a  peraon 
to  aurvlve,  according  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  with  adequate  nutrition  "for 
short  emergency  periods  of  time  and  only 
under  very  special  circumstances." 

The  so-called  "low  Income  poverty  line" 
la  baaed  on  the  USDA's  'low-cost  food  pUn." 
It  sets  an  Income  of  approximately  M660  a 
year  for  a  family  of  four.  Oovemmant  sur- 
veys show,  however,  that  only  one  fourth 
(V4)  of  the  famlUee  with  food  budgets  eqiUv- 
alent  to  the  low-coat  food  plan  actually  have 
nutritionally  adequate  diets. 

The  NWBO  adequate  Income  budget,  ther»- 
fore,  usee  the  TTSDA  "moderate  food  plan" 
which  would  Insure  the  average  family  an 
adequate  diet.  NWRO  contenda  that  provld- 
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lug  Adequate  income  U  the  only  sure  way 
to  combatting  hunger  In  America. 

The  adjusted  budget  excludes  the  basic 
ocets  of  hospital  and  doctors  care  since  It  la 
assumed  that  free  medical  care  would  be 
available  through  national  health  Insurance 
or  Medicaid  or  some  other  program.  It  should 
also  be  noted  that  this  budget  includes  no 
money  for  cigarettes  (regarded  by  BIjS  as  a 
health  hazard) .  non-prescrlptlon  drugs  or 
medical  supplies,  out-of-town  travel,  long- 
distance telephone  calls,  dry  cleaning,  or  use 
of  a  laundromat. 

TABLE  II.-IMS  MINIMUM  ADEQUACY  BUDGET 
COMPARISON  OF  MAJOR  CITIES' 


Indei 


AdiusM 

BMreM 

gILabor 

StAtWics 


United  Statai: 

Urbin  ivtr*|«.... 

Metropolitan 

Nonmotropoiittn. 

Atlanta  Ga 

Auitin.  Te« 

Baltimori.  Md 

Boston.  Mass 

Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Ky.,  I 

Chicaio.  III..  Ind 

Ctavaljnd.  Ohio 

Dallas.  Tei 

Detrait,  Mch.  

Honolulu.  Hawaii. 


RansosDty.  Mo.  lU..— 
Los  Anflales.  Lon|  Beack.  CaW. 


Naw  Yofk  City.  N.Y..  NJ 

Orlando,  Fla 

PMadetphia.  Pa..  NJ 

St  Louis.  Mo..  II 

Sjn  Francuco.  Oakland.  Cslil 

Seam*.  E»«ratt  Wash 

Waskinfton.  DC.  Md..  Va... 


100 
101 
M 

ts 

M 
M 
106 
K 
103 
100 
M 
lOO 
120 
101 
107 
101 
93 
M 
101 
110 
111 
103 


$S.S41 
S.596 
S.209 
5.300 
5.000 
5,400 
5.S00 
5,300 
5.700 
5.500 
5.300 
S.S00 

s.6ao 

S.600 
S.N0 

5.600 
5.200 
5.400 
5.600 

6.100 
6,200 
5.700 


■  CempeM  from  the  BereMi  o*  Later  StatiHlcs  tower 
standard  budiat  as  described  in  tha  tail 

The  budget  Ls  based  on  statistical  areragee 
and  U  subject  to  10%  per  varlaUons  depend- 
Ixxg  on  the  locality.  The  range  runs  from 
$5309  In  most  non-metropolitan  areas  to 
#0440  for  Honolulu.  The  budget  for  several 
dtlaa  are  estimated  In  Table  a. 

The  NWBO  budget  has  been  updated  to 
Spring  19«»  pnoee.  InfUtlon  baa  caused  a 
0.4%  Inerease  In  the  cost  of  llTlng  since  BUS 
computed  the  coet  of  Uvlng  In  1M7. 

The  Importance  of  continued  recognition 
of  special  needs  and  of  providing  alternate 
ways  of  meeting  needs,  either  through  the 
adequate  Income  (tlat  grant)  or  through  In- 
dividual consideration  (computaUons) ,  U 
Important  for  two  reasoas: 

1.  BUB  aasvwied  In  estabUahlng  the  budget 
that  the  family  had  been  eetabllahed  for 
aneen  (15)  yean  and  bad  an  accumulated 
stock  of  clothing  and  fumlt\ire.  The  budget 
wae  Intended  only  to  cover  replacements. 
This  aasiunptlon  does  not  apply  to  the  aver- 
age family  In  poverty.  This  Is  why  we  are 
asking  for  special  grants  for  wardrobe  and 
furnishings  to  bring  persons  up  to  minimum 
stamdards  for  health  and  decencf. 

2.  The  budget  U  baaed  on  statistical  aver- 
aging formuUs  which  do  not  neceasartly  ap- 
ply to  real  people  or  real  situations.  For  ex- 
ample, an  Individual  family  of  four  may  or 
may  not  be  able  to  obtain  adequate  housing 
In  good  condition  at  the  $03  a  month  rent 
that  the  budget  allows,  even  If  that  happens 
to  be  the  average  for  the  dty  In  which  he 
Uvea. 

Similar  arguments  can  be  applied  to  trans- 
portation coeU.  where  the  transportation 
quantity  for  school  children  In  the  BIiB 
budget  was  less  than  the  number  of 
days  In  the  school  yearl  ThU  U  because  It 
was  an  average  amount  children  who  rode  to 
school  and  those  who  walked.  It  can  be  as- 
sumed that  some  families  would  be  over  In 
one  category  and  under  In  another.  These 
statistical  differences  may  not  always  average 
oiit  In  any  given  family.  If  a  family  has 
greater  need  In  a  number  of  categorlee.  they 
BtKrald  have  the  option  of  Itemising  their 


funlly  budget,  and  applying  for  a  grant  that 
meets  the  actual  needs  that  they  have. 

Table    3    gives    the    minlmnm    adequacy 
budget  for  various  family  sixes. 

TABLE     IIL-MINIMUM     ADEQUATE     BUDGET-AOJUSTEO 
BUREAU  OF  LABOR  STATISTICS  BUDGHi  BY  FAMILY  SUE 


Budtat 


Family  size 


Year 

MeiMi 

Wtek 

12.000 

$167 

I3« 

3.500 

292 

67 

4.S00 

375 

67 

S^SOB 

451 

106 

CSOO 

542 

125 

■  FsmRy  o<  (oer  bud(«t  eompulsd  from  lh«  Bureau  el  Labor 
Stabsbcs  lo»«f  standard  budfat  and  as  describad  in  tha  tart. 
Bud(ats  lor  other  tamily  sues  are  dasifnad  to  pravida  adaquata 
iacsMa  aad  pravant  lamilies  Irom  braaking  up. 

Note:  $1,000  par  year  lor  aadi  additional  lamily  mambar' 
Undar  tha  NWRO  merfc  Ineantiva  a  lamily  ol  four  will  racaiva 
baoaliti  up  to  $10,000  If  it  racaJvaa  aarnad  incoma. 

BTKOaB 

The  elimination  of  hunger  In  the  T7nlted 
States  requires  that  every  citizen  be  aa- 
siired  an  adequate  Income.  Poor  people  know 
better  than  anyone  else  that  the  hodge-podge 
of  programs  set  up  by  the  Department  at 
Agriculture  are  welfare  programs  for  farm- 
ers and  the  food  processing  and  distribution 
Industry.  They  are  not  dealgned  to  serve  the 
needs  of  poor  people.  Welfare  programs  which 
exclude  people  for  reasons  other  than  need 
and  which  do  not  provide  adequate  Income 
are  a  basic  source  of  hunger  and  malnutri- 
tion. 

The  Nixon  Plan  claims  that  the  food  stamp 
program  will  add  about  $800  to  redplenU  an- 


nual budgets  but  only  about  38%  of  welfare 
redptenta  cuirantly  reoslv*  etainpa  Moottt* 

Ing  to  an  Agriculture  Department  Report 
dated  January  1970.  Recipients  cannot  at- 
f<M'd  to  participate  In  the  program  becauM 
the  stampa  are  not  ftee.  la  the  winter  llito 
means  a  recipient  has  to  postpone  buying 
warm  clothing  of  paying  a  heating  bill  in 
order  to  buy  food  stamps.  While  the  program 
Is  "volxintary"  recipients  are  frequently  made 
to  feel  obliged  to  buy  food  stamps. 

The  surplus  commodity  program  cannot 
provide  enough  of  the  right  kind  of  food  and 
Is  operated  so  cumbersomely  that  recipients 
must  queue  up  at  a  specified  time  and  place 
or  lose  their  food  until  the  following  month. 

Both  these  programs  brand  recipients  as 
poor  people  giving  them  bits  of  colored  paper 
or  marked  Items  that  single  them  out  from 
other  people.  The  best  food  program  Is  money. 

The  solution  to  the  problem  of  hunger 
and  malnutrition  Is  for  every  dtlzen  to  be 
guaranteed  an  adequate  Income  to  n>eet  his 
basic  food  and  other  needs.  Therefore,  the 
money  directed  toward  giving  bonuses  In 
food  stampe  could  better  be  redirected  toward 
providing  a  more  adequate  basic  inpnme  for 
poorjMople. 

wxLraaz  uvouc 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  about  the 
inadequacies  of  our  pivsent  welfare  system. 
Much  has  been  said  about  the  Inadeqiiades 
of  the  President's  so-called  welfare  reform. 
As  we  press  toward  an  adequate  Income  much 
can  be  done  to  improve  the  welfare  system 
and  the  Nixon  Plan  NOW  I 

1.  Adeqiiate  income  goals:  The  bUl  should 
set  an  adequate  income  goal  based  upon  the 
NWRO  $6600  standard. 


COMPARISON  OF  FOOD  BUOGHS-FAMILY  OF  4-JUNE  1969 


Par  year        Par  month 


Budiat  based  on  this 
Par  weak    tood  plan 


Annual 

budtat 

lor  pna 


USOA 

USOA  low  cost  lood  plan.. 
USDA  aconomy  lood  plan. 


Feed  Stamp  procram 

AFDC  sMoaaaca  lor  laed. 


«2.2tt 

1,771 
1.108 


1,272 
S20 


S191 

la 
lot 


106 
68 


»«4 


34 


BLS  modarata  standard 

budfoL 
NWRO  minimum  adequacy 

budiat 
BLS  towar  standard  bud|at. . 
Social  Sacurity  Administra- 
tion low- Incoma  lina. 
25    Social  Sacurity  Administra- 
tion poverty  lina. 
Niion  lamily  assistance  plan. 

24    Food  stamp  racipiaots 

16   AFDC  avsraia  State  budiat.., 


y,813 

5.588 

S,2>5 
4.650 

3.720 

1.600 

■■2.466 


a.  Higher  F^ederal  Income  floors:  The  bill 
should  provide  a  federally  guaranteed  In- 
come floor  closer  to  the  $6500  standard.  Food 
stamp  allotments  could  be  converted  toward 
raising  the  cash  floor. 

3.  Time  table  to  reach  adequate  Income: 
The  bill  should  provide  a  time  table  for 
reaching  the  adequate  staindard  at  the  earli- 
est possible  date. 

4.  Emergency  grants:  The  bill  should  pro- 
vide for  emergency  grants  to  take  care  of 
special  or  unusual  situations  that  poor  peo- 
ple have  because  of  the  conditions  they  are 
forced  to  live  In. 

5.  Cost  of  living  adjustments:  The  bill 
should  require  annual  cost  of  living  adjust- 
menu  for  all  Uderal  or  federally  regxilated 
assistance  programs.  It  should  prohibit 
states  form  eliminating  special  grant  pro- 
grams when  this  would  have  the  effect  of 
clrc\miventlng  coet  of  living  adjustments. 
State  supplements  must  be  based  on  state 
payment  levels  which  reflect  required  cost 
of  living  adjvistments  as  mandated  by  Sec- 
tion 40a(a)  (33)  of  the  1087  amendments. 

6.  Broadened  corerage:  Coverage  sho\ild 
be  extended  to  all  persons  (Indudlng  single 
persons,  childless  couples  and  elderly  per- 
sons) whose  requirements  fall  below  the 
benefit  level. 

7.  Simple  Federal  administration:  The  bill 
should  provide  direct,  tmltlflert  federal  ad- 


ministration for  all  programs  including 
aged,  disabled  and  blind. 

8.  No  forced  work  for  mothers:  All  moth- 
ers must  be  exempted  from  requirements  to 
accept  work  or  training  programs.  The  right 
to  day  care  and  the  mother  as  Judge  of  ade- 
quate day  care  should  also  be  made  clear. 

0.  Job  standards:  Work  reqtilrements  for 
men  must  be  regulated  by  strict  national 
standards  including  minimum  wage  protec- 
tion and  fair  labor  standards  at  least  equiva- 
lent to  those  used  In  unemployment  Insur- 
ance. First  priority  for  Jobs  and  training 
should  be  given  to  all  those  who  volunteer. 

10.  Rights  of  redptenta:  Redptents  must 
be  given  a  cle«u'  explanation  of  their  rights 
under  the  program.  Recipient  organizations 
must  be  recognised  as  parties  In  legal  action 
and  be  given  coplea  of  all  regulations  and 
procedures  Issued  under  the  Act. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Bfr.  Chairman,  It  has 
been  repeatedly  said  here  that  today's 
existing  welfare  program  is  heavily  criti- 
cized. This  is  true.  But  most  of  the  criti- 
cism Is  that  the  present  program  is  too 
expensive;  and  further  that  it  benefits 
people  who  will  not  work,  who  are  able 
to  work. 

On  the  first  point,  not  even  the  most 
ardent  supporters  here  have  suggested 
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that  the  legislation  will  cost  less  than  the 
present  program.  The  official  report  on 
the  bill  Indicates,  at  page  43.  that  the 
cost  will  be  at  least  <4.4  billion  more  than 
the  present  program,  on  an  annual  basis. 
Authorities  have  suggested  that  the  in- 
crease in  costs  is  probably  nearer  $10 
billion  a  year;  and  one  has  suggested  a 
figure  of  $14  billion  additional  each  year. 
E^ven  the  most  ardent  friends  of  the  bill 
admit  that  its  passage  will  require  in- 
creased Federal  income  taxes. 

On  the  second  point  of  criticism  of  the 
present  welfare  program,  the  prospect  of 
the  legislation  before  us  is  not  all  bright, 
nor  all  gloom.  On  the  bright  side,  it  will 
not  require  a  man  to  leave  his  family  to 
get  welfare  benefits;  and  that  should 
provide  a  beneficial  thrust  toward  hold- 
ing families  together.  Yet,  it  has  been 
acknowledged  repeatedly  in  this  debate 
that  there  is  also  a  thrust  in  the  opposite 
direction,  by  this  legislation  toward  split- 
ting families  because  of  the  permission 
under  this  legislation  for  a  family  to  split 
itself  in  two  and  then  draw  full  benefits 
as  two  separate  families.  To  this  extent 
the  bill  would  provide  a  financial  incen- 
tive for  fsunilies  to  split.  The  legislation 
would  also  seem  to  give  a  financial  incen- 
tive for  a  single  man  of  low  income  to 
marry  and  beget  children  for  this  would 
provide  him  a  Federal  check  not  other- 
wise available,  whether  he  was  ever  em- 
ployed before  or  after  establishing  a 
family. 

The  greatest  weakness  of  this  legis- 
lation is  that  it  tends  to  equate  Job 
training  with  Job  placement.  There  Is 
nothing  in  the  bill  that  would  require 
anyone  to  woik  in  fact:  and  it  certainly 
cannot  be  termed  a  Job  producing  type 
of  legislation.  H.R.  112,  introduced  by  me 
on  January  3,  1969.  and  referred  to  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  would  pro- 
duce the  type  of  Jobs  that  are  needed 
among  poor  people  today.  It  would  pro- 
vide a  tax  incentive  for  employers,  hire 
persons  among  the  hard-oore  unem- 
ployed. I  have  introduced  another  bill 
which  seems  to  me  to  offer  better  answers 
than  the  legislation  before  us  today,  and 
at  a  much  smaller  cost.  I  refer  to  HJl. 
13081,  introduced  on  July  24,  1969,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

I  appeared  before  that  committee  on 
October  21,  1969,  and  in  my  testimony 
for  that  bill  I  summarized  as  follows: 

Finally,  HJt.  13061  would  encourage  em- 
ployment among  the  needy  and  provide  job 
opportunities.  Most  people  would  prefer  doing 
constructive  work  to  being  on  relief  and 
my  bUl  helps  In  two  ways.  First,  it  provides 
that  any  Individual  receiving  welfare  assist- 
ance, financed  In  part  with  Federal  funds 
under  the  Social  Security  Act  shall  not,  be- 
cause of  earned  Income,  have  his  welfare  pay- 
ments reduced  by  a  greater  percentage  than 
$1  reduction  for  every  $2  eemed.  Secondly, 
the  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to 
create  a  register  of  Individuals  who  have  not 
been  successful  In  finding  employment.  City 
and  State  governments  and  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies  would  have  the  right  to 
petition  the  Secretary  of  Labor  for  manpower 
from  this  pool.  The  Federal  Government 
would  In  each  case  pay  the  minimum  hourly 
wage  for  the  work  done. 

It4ias  been  several  times  said  here  by 
members  of  the  committee  that  Con- 
gressmen have  not  come  forth  with  bet- 


ter suggestions  than  the  bill  before  us. 
I  think  I  have  done  so;  and  I  think  such 
remarks  coming  from  the  committee  are 
not  very  persLiasive  in  view  of  their  re- 
quest and  attainment  of  a  rule  which 
precluded  even  the  tiniest  of  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
followed  the  debate  of  the  past  2  days 
on  HJl.  16311.  Ttie  Family  Assistance 
Act  of  1970.  with  great  interest.  Hie 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  C<»nmlttee  has,  as  usual,  de- 
veloped some  very  strong  arguments  in 
favor  of  this  legislation. 

I  agree  with  the  Members  who  have 
argued  for  reforms  in  our  present  wel- 
fare system.  Without  question,  there 
must  be  change.  But  while  this  bill  of- 
fers a  number  of  highly  desirable 
changes,  I  have  s(Mne  very  serious  re- 
servations about  the  guaranteed  Income 
provision. 

I  am  concerned  that  the  institution  of 
a  guaranteed  income  may  open  the  flood- 
gates to  revolutionary  innovations  which 
oould  all  but  break  the  back  of  the  al- 
ready overburdened  American  taxpayer. 

It  is  my  understanding,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  this  legislation  would  add  at  least 
15  million  new  people  to  the  welfare  rolls, 
at  a  cost  of  at  least  $4V^  billion  a  year. 

This  is  at  the  beginning.  The  program 
is  sure  to  grow  and  cost  more. 

While  I  favor  the  overall  thrust  of 
the  bill,  namely  to  provide  benefits  to 
families  in  need  in  a  manner  that  will 
encourage  employment  and  family  sta- 
bility, I  questifHi  whether  HJEl.  16311  wlU 
aooomplish  this. 

Ind^>endence  and  self-sufficiency  have 
long  been  the  hallmark  of  the  American 
family.  Ouaranteed  handouts  from  the 
Government  can  only  imdermine  the 
motivation  of  young  people  who  are 
reared  under  these  conditions. 

I  agree  with  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Georgia,  (Mr.  Landrum)  that 
this  bill  puts  the  benefits  In  this  order: 
Cash,  food,  and  work. 

What  we  need  to  do  is  turn  this  around 
and  put  work  first  and  cash  last. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  cannot.  In  good  con- 
science, vote  to  levy  additional  taxes  on 
the  American  taxpayer  in  order  to 
guarantee  an  income  to  any  person  who 
simply  will  not  work.  And  I  am  afraid 
that  is  what  would  happen  if  we  passed 
this  bill  In  its  present  form. 

I  submit.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  bill 
is  too  far  reaching,  too  revolutionary, 
and  must  be  modified.  I  would  like  to 
see  some  of  the  provisions  become  law. 
But  I  favor  striking  out  the  guaranteed 
income  provision. 

In  my  Judgment,  what  this  country 
needs  most  at  this  time  is  a  reduction 
in  Gpending  and  an  intensive  effort  by 
the  administration  to  lower  interest 
rates. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  the  child  care  provisions 
of  the  Family  Assistance  Act  of  1970. 
There  is  a  growing  awareness  of  the  need 
to  provide  child  care  services  as  a  means 
of  encouraging  mothers  of  small  chil- 
dren who  can  and  want  to  work  to  move 
from  tiie  welfare  rolls  into  productive 
employment.  There  Is  also  a  growing 


recognition  of  the  value  of  providing  a 
wholesome  atmosphere  to  stimulate  the 
child's  phj^ical,  emotional,  and  intel- 
lectual growth  and  development. 

The  Select  Education  Subcommittee 
under  the  chairmanship  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bbaddcas)  has 
concluded  lengthy  public  hearings  on 
child  development  legislation,  i  am  con- 
fident that  we  will  soon  report  a  bill  that 
will  be  the  product  of  an  effective  bipar- 
tisan commitment  to  provide  services 
that  are  truly  responsive  to  the  needs  of 
children  in  the  preschool  srears.  This  will 
be  landmark  legislation  in  every  s^ise  of 
the  word.  The  services  to  children  pro- 
vided in  tills  bUl  will  supplement  and 
complement  the  services  provided  in  the 
Family  Assistance  Act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  order  to  answer  some 
questions  the  Members  of  the  House  may 
have  concerning  the  operation  of  this 
part  of  the  bill  before  us,  I  Include  as  a 
ptirt  of  my  remarks  a  series  of  questions 
and  answers  furnished  to  me  at  my  re- 
quest by  the  Office  of  Child  DeveloiMnent 
of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare: 

QtJssnoNs  AMD  Answebs  on  TBS  Cbxlo  Cabs 
Pbovisioits  of  thx  Paiult  Assibtamcx  Act 
or  1970 

1.  Question:  What  are  child  care  servlcear 

Answer:  Child  care  services  indude  the 
funding  of  care  for  the  «^htM  in  his  own 
home.  In  a  family  day  care  program,  or.  In 
a  group  day  care  program.  It  Includes  care 
both  for  preschool  chUdran  and  tar  school- 
age  children  during  the  summer,  on  school 
hoUdays  and  before  and  after  regular  school 
hours.  HEW  would  propose  to  limit  such 
care  to  chUdren  under  the  age  of  16  except 
in  spedal  circumstances  when  an  older  child 
requires  protecUve  care  (i.e.,  mentaUy  re- 
tarded children,  or  handicapped  children). 
There  would  be  no  minimum  age  limit.  The 
length  of  program  for  a  child  will  depend  on 
the  needs  of  the  parent— It  may  be  only  a 
few  hours  a  day  or  as  long  as  10  to  12  houn 
a  day— it  may  be  provided  during  night  time 
hours  as  weU  as  during  the  day.  ChUd  care 
services  aim  to  provide  activities  that  con- 
tribute toward  the  InteUectual.  physical 
sodal  and  emotional  growth  and  develop-' 
ment  of  the  child. 

a.  Question:  Who  U  eligible  to  receive 
child  care  services? 

Answer:  Child  care  services  may  be  pro- 
vided for  the  following  families: 

(■)  Those  which  have  registered  for  em- 
ployment or  training  under  the  provisions  of 
Part  D  of  Title  rv  as  added  by  the  Family 
Assistance  Act. 

(b)  Those  which  are  receiving  supple- 
mentary financial  payments  from  a  state  pur- 
suant to  Part  E  of  Title  IV  as  added  by  the 
Family  Asssltance  Act. 

(c)  Those  which  had  formerly  received 
benefits  \mder  Part  D  or  Ptut  B. 

(d)  Those  with  an  adult  family  member 
referred  pursuant  to  Section  447(d)  of  the 
Act  to  participate  In  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion. 

(e)  Those  which  are  receiving  AFDC  pay- 
ments prior  to  the  date  when  Part  D  be- 
comes effective  for  a  state. 

In  each  case,  the  family  Is  eligible  only  if 
the  purpose  for  providing  child  care  \a  to 
better  enable  an  adult  family  member  to 
engage  In  training,  to  take  employment,  to 
continue  employment  or  to  partldpate  in 
vocational  rehabilitation.  HKW  would  In- 
tend to  permit  continued  child  care  for 
short  periods  of  time  if  the  parent  Is  111. 
seasonally  \inempIoyed.  tanporarlly  layed 
off.  or  iinemployed  but  actively  looking  for 
work.  The  Secretary  Is  authorised  to  limit 
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the  length  of  time  which  an  Individual  may 
continue  to  receive  child  care  after  they  are 
no  longer  eligible  for  benefits  under  Part  D 
or  Part  R. 

3.  Question:  Who  may  receive  funds  for 
child  care? 

Answer:  Funds  may  be  provided  either  In 
the  form  of  direct  grants  or  contracts  to  any 
state  or  local  public  agency  or  non-profit  pri- 
vate agency  or  organization,  (only  contracts 
may  be  arranged  with  a  prlvate-for-proflt 
agency  or  organization)  or  through  grants 
to  any  public  or  non-profit  private  agency 
which  Is  designated  by  the  appropriate 
elected  or  appointed  ofllclal  or  ofDclals  in 
the  area.  A  capacity  to  work  effectively  with 
the  manpower  agency  Is  required.  HSW  would 
propose  to  establish  crlt«rla  for  use  In  de- 
termining the  competence  of  organizations 
to  carry  out  a  child  care  program.  Ek;ual  con- 
sideration would  be  given  to  all  types  of 
agencies  as  operators  of  child  care  service 
programs.  HEW  would  give  preference  as  to 
prime  grantees  to  those  organizations  which 
either  were  themselves  or  were  a  part  of  co- 
ordinated efforts  to  deliver  day  care  and  pre- 
school aervlcee  ( for  example,  the  Community 
Coordinated  Child  Care — 4-C — Program ) . 
l^iis  preference  follows  the  philosophy  of  the 
statutory  provisions  found  in  Title  V-B  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  which  man- 
dates the  Secretary  and  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  to  establish 
mechanisms  for  coordination  at  the  local 
level.  On  the  other  hand,  the  absence  of  a 
ooordlnatlng  mechanism  would  not  be  a  bar 
to  funding  public  or  private  agencies. 

Grants  oould  be  made  to  employers,  labor 
nwtnrm  or  combinations  thereof.  HEW  would 
ooDsider  them  as  eligible  grantees  but  would 
not  give  them  preference  over  other  public 
and  private  agencies. 

Child  car*  funds  oould  not  be  given  di- 
rectly to  individuals.  It  would,  however,  be 
possible  to  give  grants  or  contracts  to  an  In- 
tennedlary  organlsatloti  which  would  provide 
an  Intake  and  referral  seiiloe  to  parents  as- 
sisting them  in  selecting  among  the  many 
existing  child  care  servloes  in  a  community. 
In  such  cases  the  Intermediary  organisa- 
tion would  then  provide  child  care  through 
the  liianre  of  a  voucher  to.  or  the  making 
of  payments  on  behalf  of  the  parents,  to  the 
MCTloe  provider. 

4.  Question:  What  may  be  funded  as  a 
part  of  child  care  servloes? 

I'unds  may  be  provided  to  carry  out  a 
program  of  dally  activities,  to  provide  trans- 
portation, to  provide  food  for  use  In  the  pro- 
gram, to  provide  necessary  supplies  and  ma- 
terials, and  to  provide  for  medical  and  den- 
tal examinations  and  for  referral  and  follow 
through  with  health  care  agencies.  Treat- 
ment  costs  may  be  funded  in  the  abaenoe  of 
other  funds  to  provide  for  remedial  health 
care  and  where  It  Is  determined  that  the  ab- 
sence of  such  care  will  advenaly  affect  the 
ability  of  the  child  to  participate  in  the  pro- 
gram. Funds  may  be  provided  for  all  person- 
nel costs  and  for  the  training  of  personnel. 
Funds  may  be  provided  for  adminlrtratlTe 
costs  necessary  for  operation  of  the  program. 
Funds  are  also  available  for  alterations  to 
buildings,  remodeling  and  for  renovation. 
Funds  are  available  for  rent.  Funds  are  NOT 
available  for  new  construction. 

HKW  would  plan  to  apply  the  standards 
developed  under  Title  V-B  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  (Federal  Interagency  Day 
Care  Requirements)  to  the  funding  of  pro- 
grams under  the  Family  Assistance  Act.  This 
Is  consistent  with  the  reqtiliements  of  Title 
V-B  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  that 
standards  be  as  uniform  as  poaalble  among 
day  care  program. 

5.  Question:  What  proportion  of  total  ooat 
will  HXW  pay? 

Anawer:  The  Federal  Oovemment  will  pay 
up  to  1(X>  percent  of  the  total  cost  of  child 
care  programs. 

6.  Question:  Are  families  required  to  pay 
a  pcrUon  of  the  coat  of  day  carer 


Answer:  The  law  authorizes  the  Secretary 
to  require  families  to  pay  for  part  or  all  of 
the  costs  of  services  in  such  amounts  as  may 
be  reasonable  in  light  of  the  family's  ability. 
HEW  would  propose  that  no  fees  be  charged 
when  the  individual  is  in  a  training  status 
or  In  his  first  three  months  of  employment, 
A  sliding  scale  of  payments  would  be  devel- 
oped for  those  individuals  who  have  entered 
Into  employment.  This  sliding  scale  would 
take  Into  account  the  relationship  between 
income  and  fanilly  size.  It  would  permit  rec- 
ognition of  special  factors  such  as  unusual 
medical  expenses  which  make  it  difficult  for 
a  family  to  pay  for  day  care.  The  costs  which 
the   family    pays    Itself   are   excluded    from 
their  Income  In  calculating  their  eligibility 
for  assistance  under  the  Family  Assistance 
Program. 

7.  Question:  What  role  will  the  state  gov- 
ernment play  in  the  administration  of  the 

program? 

Answer:  State  agencies  may  be  the  grantee 
for  child  care  funds  In  those  situations 
where  they  are  In  the  best  position  to  provide 
for  child  care  services.  HEW  will  require 
that  all  child  care  programs  meet  the  li- 
censing requirements  of  the  states.  HEW  will 
contract  with  state  agencies  to  provide  tech- 
nical assistance  to  grantees  to  help  the 
latter  to  meet  licensing  regulations.  HKW 
would  also  propose  to  use  state  agencies 
under  technical  assistance  contracts  to  as- 
sist grantees  to  Improve  their  programs. 

8.  Question:   Will  funds  be  available  for 
training  and  technical  assistance? 

Answer:  There  will  be  funds  available  for 
training  and  technical  assistance.  These 
funds  may  be  provided  in  the  form  of 
grants  to  any  public  or  private  (including 
for-profit)  agency  or  organization.  HXW 
would  propose  to  use  training  funds  for  all 
categories  of  personnel  Involved  In  the  pro- 
vision of  child  care  services:  for  career  de- 
velopment In  the  case  of  nonprofessionals, 
and  for  graduate  level  training  in  the  case 
of  those  individuals  who  have  supervisory  or 
leadership  potential.  HEW  will  also  pro- 
pose to  use  these  funds  for  the  training  of 
evaluation  and  research  personnel. 

B.  Question:  Are  funds  available  for  re- 
search or  demonstrations? 

Answer:  Funds  are  available  for  research 
and  deoionstratlon  projects  to  public  and 
private  (IncltuUng  for-profit)  agencies  or 
organlzatlana.  HKW  would  propose  to  coordi- 
nate research  and  demonstration  funding 
under  this  authorization  with  research  and 
demonstration  funds  available  under  the 
Head  Start  program.  Section  43fl  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  and  other  Federal  author- 
izations administered  by  the  Department. 

10.  Question:  When  a  family  is  required 
to  pay  a  porttoo  or  all  of  the  cost  of  child 
care,  may  such  cost  be  deducted  from  earned 
Income? 

Answer:  The  Secretary  may  prescribe  reg- 
ulations which  permit  a  family  to  deduct  all 
or  part  of  such  coats  from  earned  income. 
HBW  would  propose  that  the  fuU  cost  of 
such  care  be  deductible  provided  that  the 
coats  do  not  exceed  those  which  the  Federal 
Oovemment  would  finance  under  the  Fed- 
eral Interagency  Day  Care  Requirements. 

11.  Question:  How  will  grants  be  made? 
Answer:  Agenclea  designated  as  applicants 

for  child  care  grants  will  file  an  application 
with  the  appropriate  HXW  Regional  Office 
of  Child  Development.  Where  a  community 
has  established  coordination  mechanisms, 
priority  will  be  given  to  those  applications 
for  operation  of  child  care  service  programs 
which  have  the  approval  of  the  coordinating 
organisation.  Where  no  coordinating  agency 
exists,  grants  will  be  made  on  the  basis  of 
the  quality  and  cost  of  the  program  proposed 
by  each  applicant. 

13.  Question:  What  do  the  words  "renova- 
tion" and  "remodeling"  mean? 

Answer :  The  legislation  gives  no  definition 
of  these  terms.  HEW  would  propose  to  give 
them  a  vary  teoad  Interpretation,  but  would 


exclude  purchase  of  land  or  construction  of 
a  new  building.  Minor  additions  to  a  build- 
ing which  did  not  Involve  an  Increase  of  more 
than  ao  percent  in  the  size  of  the  building 
would  be  included  in  the  definition  of  reno- 
vation and  remodeling.  Ramodeling  and 
renovation  funds  would  be  available  for  both 
family  and  group  day  care  facilities. 

13.  Question:  How  much  money  is  avail- 
able for  child  care  services? 

Answer:  The  law  authorizes  appropriation 
of  such  funds  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  the  Act.  It  also  requires  that 
the  Secretary  shall  make  provision  for  the 
furnishing  of  child  care  services  for  so  long 
as  he  deems  appropriate  to  persons  who,  p\ir- 
su&nt  to  registration  under  Section  447,  are 
participating  in  manpower  services,  train- 
ing or  employment.  Funds  are  expected  to  be 
available  In  sufficient  amounts  to  ens\ire  that 
child  care  services  are  available  to  eligible 
recipients. 

14.  Question:  May  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
provide  day  care  services? 

Answer:  The  Secretary  of  Labor  has  au- 
thority to  provide  child  care  services  in  sup- 
port of  mani>ower  and  training  programs  un- 
der his  jurisdiction.  However,  he  must  ob- 
tain the  concurrence  of  HEW  with  regard 
to  policies  to  be  used  in  administering  such 
child  care  programs.  HEW  would  recommend 
that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  provide  child 
care  service  only  In  exceptional  circum- 
stances and  that,  in  such  cases,  the  Federal 
Interagency  Day  Care  Requirements  be  fully 
applicable. 

15.  Question:  What  will  happen  to  day 
care  provided  tinder  the  Work  Uioentlve  Pro- 
gram? 

Answer:  The  Work  Incentive  Program  will 
be  repealed  at  the  time  the  new  Family  As- 
sistance Program  becomes  effective.  During 
the  interim  period,  day  care  may  be  pro- 
vided under  the  Family  Assistance  Act  In  Ueu 
of  day  care  provided  under  the  WIN  pro- 
gram. The  time  at  which  thU  transition  will 
be  made  will  depend  upon  the  availability 
of  appropriations. 

16.  Queatton :  What  will  happen  to  day  care 
funded  under  Parts  A  and  B  of  Title  IV  of 
the  Social  Security  Act? 

Answer:  States  may  continue  to  fund  day 
care  progranu  under  Parts  A  and  B  of  Title 
IV  subject  to  the  policies  and  regulations 
presently  in  effect.  It  will  usually  be  finan- 
cially advantageous,  of  course,  to  provide 
such  care  under  the  Family  Assistance  Act 
rather  than  Title  rv.  There  are,  however,  in- 
dividuals who  may  not  be  eligible  for  servloes 
under  the  Family  Assistance  Act  but  who 
would  qualify  under  the  provisions  of  Title 
rv.  This  would  be  particularly  true  in  the 
case  of  potential  reclplenta. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
opposed  to  the  pending  bill.  It  is  being 
pix)Jected  as  a  welfare  reform  measure, 
but  in  reality  it  would  place  3  million 
additional  families  on  welfare.  A  total  of 
15  million  would,  in  one  fell  swoop,  be 
added  to  the  relief  rolls. 

The  claim  Is  made  that  such  benefici- 
aries would  be  expected  to  apply  for 
work,  take  Job  training  if  necessary,  and 
accept  suitable  emplojmient.  But  that 
requirement  is  so  riddled  with  loop- 
holes that  in  my  Judgment  it  ts  rather 
meaningless. 

A  liighly  objectionable  provision  would 
guarantee  an  annual  income  in  the 
amount  of  $1,600.  along  with  $800  per 
year  in  food  stamps,  for  families  of  four. 

Let  us  recognize  this  fact:  Once  this 
concept  of  a  guaranteed  annual  income 
is  given  coDgresslonal  approval,  it  will 
become  a  part  of  our  welfare  way  of  life. 
There  will  be  no  turning  back.  The  pres- 
sures will  be  on  to  constantly  increase 
the    $1,600    base    guarantee.    Already 
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the  Americans  for  Democratic  Action — 
ADA — is  demanding  $5,500,  and  so  are 
the  professional  welfare  organizations. 

Now,  what  about  the  added  cost,  and 
where  is  the  money  coming  from?  Pro- 
ponents estimate  that  initially  the  cost 
will  Increase  by  $4.4  billion,  which  is 
admittedly  conservative.  We  must  be 
prepared  for  two  or  three  times  that 
amount — in  addition  to  what  welfare  is 
now  costing.  Does  tills  mean  an  increase 
in  taxes  to  the  tune  of  an  additional 
$5  billion  or  $10  billion  per  year?  If  not. 
then  what  about  the  inflation  that  will 
result  from  deflcit  financing? 

Mr.  Chairman,  tills  administration  bUl 
should  be  defeated.  Let  us  help  the  de- 
serving but  let  us  deny  any  welfare  to 
those  who  are  able  bodied  and  refuse  to 
work  when  employment  is  available. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr,  Chairman,  I 
have  voted  for  HR.  16311  today,  the 
Family  Assistance  Act,  but  with  some 
reservations,  and  with  a  particular  regret 
that  the  closed  rule  did  not  permit  us  to 
offer  floor  amendments. 

The  most  persuasive  argument  for  this 
bill  is  that  it  provides  an  incentive  for 
people  to  get  off  the  welfare  rolls  and  out 
of  poverty. 

I  think  the  bill,  however,  also  includes 
an  indirect  incentive  to  remain  in  pov- 
erty, that  being  its  provision  that  the 
impoverished  family  will  be  allocated  an 
additional  $300  per  year  for  every  child 
they  bear. 

It  has  been  recognized  that  high  birth 
rates  among  the  poor  are  not  merely 
a  resxilt  of  poverty;  they  are  also  a  cause 
of  pwverty.  Reports  by  the  Census  Bureau 
and  other  organizations  indicate  that 
poor  families  have  a  disproportionate 
niunber  of  children  relative  to  tiie 
resources  at  their  disposal  for  raising  and 
educating  those  children  in  a  manner 
which  would  increase  their  chance  for 
moving  out  of  poverty.  Additional  chil- 
dren can  cause  a  nonpoor  family  to  drop 
below  the  poverty  level. 

It  thus  seems  inappropriate  in  this  bill 
to  pay  an  additional  $300  per  year  for 
each  child  an  already  impoverished  fam- 
ily may  have.  It  would  be  hard  to  concede 
this  is  anything  but  an  Incentive  to  con- 
tinue bearing  more  children  at  a  time 
when  the  impcu;t  of  our  p<vuIatlon  ex- 
plosion is  pushing  us  into  both  high  ex- 
penditures and  urgent  concern  for  slow- 
ing if  not  halting  population  growth. 

It  was  only  a  month  ago  that  the  Presi- 
dent signed  into  law  the  population  com- 
mission biU,  directing  a  study  of  appro- 
priate methods  of  achieving  proper  pop- 
ulation levels. 

Had  an  open  rule  been  granted  it  was 
my  intention  to  offer  a  general  amend- 
ment to  H.R.  16311  limiting  the  num- 
ber of  children  to  be  Included  as  family 
members  to  those  children  bom  before 
December  31,  1971,  and  to  no  more  than 
two  such  children  bom  thereafter.  Such 
amendment  would  read  as  follows: 

Certain  Additional  ChUdren  IneUglble 

(f)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  part  or  part  E,  no  more  than  two 
children  who  are  natural  children  of  either 
or  both  of  the  parents  In  the  family  and  who 
were  bom  after  January  1 ,  1973,  shall  be  in- 
cluded as  members  of  the  family  for  purposes 
of  determining  the  family's  benefits  under 


Section  44a  (a)  or  the  amounts  of  such  bene- 
fits under  Section  442  (b) . 

In  my  Judgment,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
essential  that  the  U.S.  Government  make 
a  firm  declaration  of  national  policy 
that  family  sizes  will  have  to  be  voluntar- 
ily limited  if  we  are  to  preserve  our  en- 
vironmental quality. 

With  the  dawning  realization  that  un- 
limited population  growth  can  destroy 
both  the  environment  and  quality  of 
life  on  this  planet,  it  seems  of  doubtful 
wisdom  to  pass  any  law  at  this  stage 
in  history  which  includes  encouragement 
for  large  families.  It  may  be  that  after 
the  new  population  commission  has  stud- 
ied the  problem,  it  will  recommend  that 
American  population  can  increase  1  or  2 
percent  per  year  without  endangering 
our  national  gosds  and  way  of  life.  If 
so,  we  may  then  have  the  luxury  of  re- 
turning to  government  laissez-faire  with 
respect  to  family  size.  Recognizing,  how- 
ever, that  the  ctiildren  bom  today  or 
which  will  be  borne  imder  the  encour- 
agement of  the  bill  before  us,  will  have 
the  same  inalienable  rights  to  life,  lib- 
berty,  equal  protection  of  the  law  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness  that  we  do,  it  seems 
worthwhile  to  suggest  a  moratorium  until 
we  have  more  knowledge  on  the  question 
as  to  how  many  people  can  survive  com- 
fortably on  this  earth. 

I  appreciate  tiiat  my  remarks  do  not 
affect  the  passage  of  this  bill  imder  the 
closed  nile,  but  would  like  to  record 
my  position  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
in  the  hope  that  it  will  furnish  a  basis 
for  further  reflection  by  the  Congress 
on  this  point  in  the  months  ahead. 

Mr.  DENNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  HJl. 
16311,  the  proposed  Family  Assistance 
Act  of  1970.  is  significant  because  it  pro- 
poses— for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
this  country — that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment guarantee  an  income  to  American 
families,  regardless  of  their  productive 
abilities  or  inclinations.  In  addition  to 
substituting  the  family  assistance  pro- 
gram for  the  present  APDC  program,  this 
proposal  would  make  substantial  changes 
in  three  other  existing  Federal-State 
programs — aid  to  the  aged,  aid  to  the 
blind,  and  aid  to  the  permanently  dis- 
abled. These  three  programs  would  be 
combined  Into  a  single  adult  assistance 
program. 

The  Wasrs  and  Means  Committee  re- 
port on  H.R.  16311,  indicates  that  if  the 
family  assistance  plan  had  been  in  effect 
in  calendar  1968,  the  Federal  costs  of 
benefits  payments  would  have  been  $3 
billion  greater  than  the  cost  of  the  exist- 
ing AFDC  program.  Even  though  H,R. 
16311  would  still  require  large  expendi- 
tures of  State  funds,  the  bill  would  leave 
very  little  State  or  local  control  over  wel- 
fare programs. 

Americans  long  ago  accepted  the  idea 
of  helping  those  who  truly  need  help  and 
cannot  help  themselves.  But,  we  have 
not  as  yet  ever  endorsed  the  idea  that 
the  Government  should  pay  welfare  to 
those  already  working.  Once  this  prin- 
ciple Is  established  In  law,  the  only  dis- 
tinction between  those  who  pay  taxes 
and  those  who  claim  them  is  some  ar- 
bitnuT,  Government  decreed  income 
level.  And  as  this  level  is  raised,  propor- 


tionally fewer  and  fewer  people  will  be 
paying  higher  taxes  to  support  more  and 
more  welfare  recipients.  It  is  argued  that 
a  nationwide  Federal  nUnimnm  will 
eliminate  the  present  differentials  in 
kFDC  payments  and  curb  the  incentive 
to  migrate  to  those  States  which  provide 
larger  pajrments.  In  my  opinion,  the  pro- 
posed Federal  minimum  will  not  elimi- 
nate these  differentials,  but  the  objective 
is  unsound  anyway  because  available 
studies  show  that  the  growth  in  AFDC 
in  certain  States  was  not  caused  by  a 
large  migration  of  people  Just  to  get  on 
welfare.  So,  contraur  to  popular  belief, 
the  facts  show  that  better  welfare  bene- 
fits have  not  caused  migration  and, 
therefore,  this  is  not  a  valid  basis  for 
creating  a  Federal  minimnnn  standard. 

Even  granting  the  merits  of  the  prx>- 
posal,  the  Federal  budget  Is  not  in  shape 
to  accommodate  the  cost  of  this  new 
legislation.  And  it  is  seriously  questioned 
whether  the  budgets  of  future  years  will 
be  able  to  meet  the  rising  costs  of  this 
welfare  expansion  program.  The  pro- 
posed budget  for  1971  is  extremely  tight. 
It  appears  to  me  that  unless  we  are 
willing  to  tolerate  another  wave  of  infla- 
tionary deflcit  spending,  some  additional 
taxation  will  be  inevitable. 

The  objectives  of  the  provisions  re- 
lating to  those  unable  to  support  them- 
selves through  their  own  efforts — the 
aged,  the  blind,  and  the  completdy  dis- 
abled— are  reasonable  and  soimd.  Meet- 
ing their  needs  is  a  responsibility  of  all — 
and  financing  the  costs  should  be 
shared  by  all  taxpayers  through  the 
Federal,  State,  and  local  government. 

A  constructive  approach  would  be  to 
pass  legislation  that  will  help  those  who 
need  it  most.  There  is  Justiflcatlon  for 
improving  welfare  aid  for  the  aged,  the 
blind,  and  disabled,  and  the  families 
with  dependent  children,  where  the 
father  is  either  imemployed  or  absent. 
And  also  for  providing  occupational  re- 
habilitation for  those  who  are  able  to 
beneflt  from  it.  Congress  could  accom- 
plish this  by  eliminating  that  part  of 
HJl.  16311  which  authorizes  a  guaran- 
teed income  for  families  with  working 
fathers.  That  would  direct  help  where 
the  help  is  needed. 

Mr.  TDNNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  in- 
deed a  tragedy  that  in  this  coimtry  of 
affluence  that  there  still  exist  in  our 
midst  over  45  million  persons  living  be- 
low or  near  poverty  conditions.  Yet  it  Is 
a  greater  tragedy  that  the  legislatures 
in  our  Nation  have  not  been  able  to  pro- 
duce an  adequate  welfare  program  that 
can  deal  constructively  with  the  prob- 
lems of  our  poor. 

It  is  obviously  that  the  existing  wel- 
fare program  has  failed  miserably  in  its 
intended  groal  of  reducing  the  numbers 
on  welfare  rolls  and  putting  such  recip- 
ients successfully  back  into  the  labor 
force.  The  participation  rate  In  AFDC 
Is  rapidly  increasing,  and  if  costs  rise  at 
the  present  rate  they  will  have  doubled 
by  1975.  This  Is  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  in  the  last  15  years  the  number  of 
children  receiving  assistance  has  in- 
creased 100  percent — from  30  per  thou- 
sand In  the  population  to  60  per  thou- 
sand. 
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The  AFDC  has  also  failed  in  its  basic 
system  of  paying  bonuses  to  families  that 
break  apart.  The  existing  program  prin- 
cipally aids  female-headed  families  with 
no  provifilons  to  assist  families  headed 
by  fathers  working  full  time  for  sub- 
standard wages. 

There  are  also  in  this  program  un- 
justifiable inequities  among  various 
States  and  regions  in  our  country.  Re- 
flective of  this  is  the  huge  discrepancy 
between  the  lowest  funding  for  a  female- 
headed  family  of  four — being  $45  per 
month — and  the  highest  benefits — $263 
per  month. 

Another  failure  of  the  present  system 
Is  seen  in  its  built-in  incentives  to  en- 
courage a  person  to  actually  quit  work. 
One  of  its  major  requirements  is  that  the 
family  have  no  working  male  head.  In 
light  of  the  rapid  growth  of  participa- 
tion rate  and  cost,  encouragement  of 
family  breakup.  State  inequities,  and 
the  negative  approach  toward  work.  I 
feel  there  is  an  immediate  necessity  for 
the  passage  of  this  welfare  reform  bill. 

Although  there  are  definite  and  severe 
inadequacies  in  the  proposal  I  find  it  a 
necessary  and  progressive  move  toward 
a  workable  solution  to  present  welfare 
problems. 

The  proposed  major  accomplishments 
of  the  family  assistance  plan  would  blend 
strong  work  requirements  with  firm  work 
Incentive.  It  would  treat  the  female  head 
of  the  family  on  an  equal  footing  with 
the  male.  Furthermore,  there  would  be 
established  a  national  minimum  pay- 
ment combined  with  national  eligibility 
standards  as  well  as  major  fiscal  relief 
for  the  States.  Of  prime  importance  to 
the  bill  is  the  planned  major  expansion 
In  Job  training  and  child  care  facilities 
for  the  working  poor.  Additionally,  the 
bill  proposes  an  increased  national  mini- 
mum payment  to  the  aged,  blind,  and 
disabled. 

The  family,  under  this  program,  would 
receive  assistance  benefits  in  the  form  of 
Federal  payments.  This  would  include  all 
families  with  children  having  an  earn- 
ing ceiling  of  $3,920,  for  a  family  of 
four,  and  most  importantly  this  would 
include  the  working  poor.  To  facilitate 
the  f^ederal  fiuiding  there  would  be  es- 
tablished nationwide  uniform  eligibility 
standards.  Most  able-bodied  adults  would 
be  required  to  participate  in  work  regis- 
tration or  lose  benefits.  The  family  with 
no  earnings  would  receive  $500  for  each 
of  the  first  two  members  and  $300  for 
each  additional  member  thereafter.  The 
family  earning  an  income  would  have  no 
reductions  of  benefits  for  their  first  $720 
and  50  cents  off  benefits  for  each  addi- 
tional dollar  earned.  This  would  be  an 
Improvement  over  the  present  system,  as 
It  would  include  more  working  heads  of 
families  in  need  who  could  possibly  be- 
come self-su£Qcient. 

The  States  would  be  required  to  sup- 
plement Federal  assistance  benefits  up 
to  the  AFDC  payment  levels,  or  poverty 
level — whichever  would  be  lower.  There 
is  no  supplementation  of  the  working 
poor  required,  and  Federal  matching 
would  provide  for  30  percent  of  the  State 
payments  up  to  the  poverty  level.  Under 
the  current  system  there  exists  a  huge 
burden  on  the  States  and  this  reform 


proposal  encourages  a  more  fully  fed- 
eralized system  of  funding  which  lifts 
some  of  the  burden  from  the  States,  who 
are  so  often  unable  to  provide  adequate 
benefits. 

Of  prime  Importance  in  this  bill  Is  the 
Increased  attention  given  to  the  aged. 
blind,  and  disabled.  The  bill  proposes  to 
require  the  States  to  assure  a  minimum 
income  of  $110  per  person  each  month. 
In  addition  there  would  be  Federal 
matching  of  90  percent  of  the  first  $65 
of  the  average  benefits,  and  25  percent 
of  amounts  above  that.  Because  these 
proposals  would  be  combined  with  na- 
tional eligibility  standards  as  well  as  re- 
sources ceilings  and  earnings  incentives. 
I  feel  such  assistance  to  this  particular 
group  of  recipients  is  extremely  neces- 
sary, although  still  not  adequate. 

The  family  assistance  program  offers 
certain  work  incentives  which  in  itself  is 
not  a  new  principle.  This  program,  how- 
ever, extends  the  principle  and  makes  it 
more  effective.  There  would  not  only  be  a 
$30  minimum  monthly  training  incentive, 
but  also  a  $60  monthly  cost-of-work  dis- 
regard. Training  for  decent,  acceptable 
Jobs  with  a  50-percent  retention  of  earn- 
ings is  certainly  a  broader  incentive  plan 
than  we  are  currently  experiencing.  Cer- 
tain training  expenses  as  well  as  trans- 
portation costs  that  would  be  reimbursed 
plus  supportive  services  to  encourage 
continued  employment  seem  to  me  addi- 
tional feasible  incentives  to  participate 
in  the  work  training  program.  Most  im- 
portantly, however,  the  mother  would  be 
given  a  greater  opportunity  for  success- 
ful emplojrment  by  the  establishment  of 
quality  day-care  centers.  This  last  pro- 
posal opens  up  a  grand  potential  in  the 
poverty  struggle;  and  it  Is  in  this  area 
that  I  feel  the  family  assistance  plan  is 
not  sufficiently  developed. 

There  are  specified  work  requirements 
that  fimctlon  with  the  incentive  program. 
Training — with  mandatory  registration 
of  recipients  at  a  local  employment  of- 
fice— and  employment  are  compulsory 
for  benefits,  and  there  is  required  a  re- 
ferral of  family  assistance  recipients  with 
physical  or  mental  disabilities  for  voca- 
tional rehabilitation. 

Such  are  the  major  propositions  of  the 
family  assistance  plan.  Recognition  of 
the  fimdamental  problem  areas  is  ade- 
quate and  I  support  any  efforts  in  such  a 
basic  direction.  I  wish  to  emphasize,  how- 
ever, that  this  plan  should  be  only  the 
beginning  of  a  massive  awakening  to 
our  welfare  programs  and  treatment  of 
the  poor.  I  agree  that  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernment  should  provide  minimum  in- 
come standards  for  those  unable  to  work. 
Similarlly.  able-bodied  adults— of  which 
80,000  males  are  currently  on  the  wel- 
fare rolls — should  be  given  remedial  edu- 
cation, training,  and  Jobs.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  mere  funding  does  not 
guarantee  wise  application  of  dollars  by 
the  recipient.  Mandatory  training  and 
work  requirements  are  not  the  sole  chan- 
nel through  which  Incentive  will  develop: 
the  Job,  Income,  and  living  conditions  of 
the  breadwinner  and  family  must  also 
foster  human  dignity.  For  this  reason,  I 
wish  to  express  my  serious  concern  over 
the  stifling  effect  of  the  inadequate  in- 
come offered  to  the  recipient,  the  lack  of 


an  effective  Job  placement  program,  and 
the  undeveloped  potential  of  the  day- 
care center  program. 

The  n.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
has  not  employed  an  objective  standard 
of  determining  the  genuine  need  for  a 
family's  minimum  expenditures  on 
decent  food,  clothing,  and  shelter.  The 
Department  of  Labor,  however,  has  of- 
fered $5,500  a  year  as  a  standard  income 
needed  for  a  family  of  four.  Interestingly 
enough,  American  citizens  have  re- 
sponded to  nationwide  poll  questions  es- 
tablishing a  minimum  need  at  $6,240.  It 
seems  ludicrous  that  the  family  assist- 
ance program  should  construct  a  mini- 
mum level  of  $1,600  for  the  same  family, 
and  a  celling  of  only  $3,720.  Thus,  a  four- 
member  family  receiving  the  highest  as- 
sistance benefits  would  barely  creep  over 
the  official  poverty  line  of  $3,552  pet' 
year.  The  program  should  also  contain 
a  provision  for  automatic  cost-of-living 
Increases,  now  rated  at  6.2  percent  each 
year.  If  a  family  is  to  help  itself  up  the 
social  and  economic  ladder,  it  certainly 
must  be  able  to  afford  decent  living  con- 
ditions. I  feel  there  must  definitely  and 
as  immediately  as  possible  be  additional 
legislation  furthering  this  goal  of  placing 
each  American  family  above  the  poverty 
line. 

Second,  if  a  Job  training  program  is 
offered  it  is  totaJly  unrealistic  to  ft^wum^ 
it  a  function  of  the  work-incentive  prin- 
ciple imless  participants  can  be  guaran- 
teed a  decent  Job  at  the  conclusion  of  his 
training.  What  kind  of  incentive  can 
there  be  in  a  program  that  could  possibly 
force  a  person  to  do  menial  labor  at  sub- 
standard wages?  And  what  measure  of 
assurance  is  there  regarding  continued 
employment  if  the  worker  cannot  even 
find  meaningful  satisfaction  in  his  labor? 
Inclusion  of  the  working  poor  is  a  revo- 
lutionary step  in  our  welfare  efforts,  but 
success  in  raising  the  self-sufficiency  and 
independence  of  the  worker  wUl  not  be 
achieved  unless  more  adequate  Job  place- 
ment programs  are  developed. 

Third,  I  would  like  to  suggest  extended 
and  varied  use  of  the  day-care  programs. 
Six  billion  dollars — acconimodating  only 
about  500,000  children — has  been  sanc- 
tioned for  such  centers  but  truly  effective 
utilization  of  them  requires  more  fund- 
ing and  attention. 

Quality  day-care  services  are  extreme- 
ly important  not  only  to  the  success  of 
the  working  parent,  but  to  the  future  de- 
velopment and  growth  of  the  children 
who  have  so  imwittingly  landed  in  a 
poverty  striken  home.  A  child  should  be 
able  to  remain  in  his  own  home  and 
neighborhood.  Effective  and  successful 
physical,  emotional,  social,  and  intel- 
lectual growth  of  the  young  child  in  the 
day-care  center  requires  participation  in 
and  by  the  community. 

These  centers  could  provide  not  only 
health  and  educational  programs  for 
children,  but  they  could  become  a  focus 
of  community  participation  and  inter- 
ests. Adult  education  and  consumer  in- 
formation could  be  offered.  Recreational 
potentials  of  such  f  aciUties  are  enormous 
as  well  as  important  and  necessary  to 
the  poor  community.  Centers  such  as  this 
could  become  a  place  of  community  con- 
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cem,  as  local  attitudes  can  aid  in  fight- 
ing our  poverty  crisis  in  this  coimtry. 

The  present  AFDC  program  keeps  as- 
sistance below  the  minimum  necessary 
for  a  humane  level  of  existence.  There 
are  so  many  persons  desperately  in  need 
who  are  currently  being  excluded  from 
help.  The  nature  of  the  current  system 
repeatedly  implies  that  the  recipients  are 
lazy.  The  welfare  worker  must  combine 
both  his  investigative  and  service  fimc- 
Uons  which  further  alleviates  the  poor. 
The  family  assistance  program  could  be- 
gin to  ease  these  tensions,  and  pave  the 
way  to  a  newer  economic  and  social 
orientation  toward  an  old  problem.  The 
proposed  Federal  assistance  and  stand- 
ards are  a  beginning,  but  I  feel  the  need 
for  more  extended  and  conclusive  pro- 
grams is  extremely  critical  if  we  are  to 
genuinely  help  oiu-  poor  citizens. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot 
support  the  bill  before  the  House  in  its 
current  form.  I  cannot  support  it  be- 
cause, while  I  favor  legislation  to  re- 
form our  welfare  system,  I  do  not  believe 
that  this  bill  would  represent  any  sig- 
nificant progress  toward  that  end. 

This  bill  has  been  presented  to  us  as 
an  effort  not  only  to  reform  and  sim- 
plify the  existing  hodgepodge  of  wel- 
fare and  assistance  programs,  but  to 
provide  cm  incentive  to  get  people  off 
of  welfare.  The  objective  is  a  noble  one, 
but  we  have  little  assurance  that  it  would 
be  accomplished.  Indeed,  there  is  sub- 
stantial reason  to  believe  that  it  could 
have  Just  the  opposite  effect:  that  per- 
sons who  have  always  been  among  the 
"working  poor"  would  find  it  to  their 
economic  advantage  to  stop  working  and 
depend  on  welfare  altogether. 

Mr.  Chairman,  last  November  Prof. 
Milton  Friedman,  the  distinguished 
University  of  Chicago  economist  on 
whose  proposal  for  a  "negative  income 
tax"  this  legislation  is  based,  testified 
before  the  Committee  on  Wajrs  and 
Means.  While  expressing  his  general  ap- 
proval of  the  concept  of  the  bill,  he  drew 
the  committee's  attention  to  what  he  con- 
sidered to  be  several  serious  flaws — and 
those  flaws  have  not  been  corrected.  I  am 
not  in  total  agreement  with  Professor 
Friedman,  for  reasons  which  I  shall  dis- 
cuss shortly,  but  I  nevertheless  believe 
he  made  some  important  points  in  bis 
statement  to  the  committee,  and  I  in- 
clude that  testimony  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks: 

Statxmknt  or  Dr.  Milton  F^iedmam ,  Paopss- 
SOK,  Department  op  Econoiocb,  Untv^- 
srrr  or  Chicago 

Dr.  FkizDMAN.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Cbainnan.  I 
am  glad  to  be  here. 

The  CRAisacAM.  Mr.  Burks,  Just  a  moment. 
I  am  a  little  bit  out  of  place  here. 

Dr.  Friedman,  I  want  the  committee  to 
know  that  I  have  known  you  and  know  of 
you  for  many,  many  years,  dating  back  to  the 
time  when  I  served  with  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure  on  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
during  the  1950*8.  I  want  to  personally  wel- 
come you  to  the  committee. 

Dr.  Friedkan.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr. 
Mills.  It  Is  a  pleasure  to  testify  before  this 
committee.  My  connections  with  It  go  back 
very  much  farther,  to  1941,  when  I  was  an 
employee  of  the  Division  of  Tax  Research  of 
the  U.S.  Treasury  Department. 


The  CHABtMAW.  I  know  that. 

Dr.  Freidman.  I  strongly  endorse  the  basic 
principles  embodied  In  President  Nixon's 
proposal  for  reforming  our  welfare  system: 
the  provision  of  a  strong  work  incentive;  the 
equal  treatment  of  equals;  eligibility  require- 
ments based  on  the  objective  criterion  of  in- 
come; the  separation  of  financial  assistance 
from  other  social  services.  These  are  prin- 
ciples that  I  have  long  supported  and  long 
urged.  The  President's  proposal  does  not  go 
as  far  as  I  would  like  to  go  in  replacing  the 
present  welfare  system  by  a  system  incorpo- 
rating these  principles,  but  it  is  a  major  and 
welcome  step  In  that  direction. 

The  propKssed  reform  has  the  potential  of 
greatly  improving  the  social  and  economic 
conditions  of  lower  income  families  in  the 
United  States,  while  at  the  same  time  reduc- 
ing the  burden  imposed  on  the  taxpayer  to 
help  the  disadvantaged.  But  these  high  hopes 
will  be  realized  only  if  Congress  can  avoid  a 
number  of  pitfalls  m  translating  the  princi- 
ples into  practice. 

In  my  testimony,  I  wish  to  direct  the  com- 
mittee's attention  to  three  problems  that  re- 
quire careful  treatment  if  the  principles  are 
to  be  made  effective.  Unless  ttUs  is  done, 
there  is  real  danger  that  actions  taken  on 
the  details  of  the  plan  wlU  have  the  effect  of 
completely  undermining  its  effectiveness  and 
of  converting  it  from  a  major  step  forward  to 
a  major  step  backward.  These  problems  are 
raised  by  a  number  of  specific  features  of 
the  imaginative  and  thoughtful  proposal 
that  Is  before  you. 

The  problems  are — and  here  I  summarize 
the  three  problems  and  then  I  am  going  to 
return  mostly  to  discuss  the  first  at  these. 
The  problems  are: 

(1)  Keeping  the  marginal  tax  rate  low 
enough  to  provide  a  real  work  Incentive.  This 
Is  by  all  odds  the  most  Important  isBue. 

The  basic  marginal  rate  Is  stated  to  be  60 
percent.  However,  social  seciirity  and  other 
taxes,  and  the  method  of  handling  State 
supplements  and  of  integrating  food  artampe 
with  welfare  {tayments,  threaten  to  raise  the 
effective  marginal  rate  to  well  above  60  per- 
cent, and  in  some  cases  to  more  than  100 
percent. 

(3)  Assuring  equal  treatment  to  equals. 
Persons  in  similar  circumstances  who  are  at 
the  same  income  level  should  be  treated  the 
same  whether  or  not  they  are  currently  re- 
ceiving welfare  payments.  The  present  pro- 
posals do  not  achieve  this  objective. 

(3)  Providing  administrative  arrangements 
that  will  best  lend  themselves  to  further  im- 
provement and  development  of  the  welfare 
system.  In  my  opinion,  this  would  t>e 
achieved  far  better  by  having  the  Internal 
Revenue  Bureau  administer  the  negative  in- 
come tax  features  of  the  plan  along  with  the 
positive  Income  tax  than  by  assigning  admin- 
istration to  HEW. 

I.  retainino  a  work  incentive 
In  my  opinion,  the  most  important  need 
in  welfare  reform  is  to  provide  a  strong  in- 
centive for  persons  receiving  governmental 
assistance  to  become  self-supporting.  The 
President's  proposal  does  so  by  two  key  pro- 
visions: first,  disregarding  the  first  9720  of 
earned  income  in  computing  benefits;  sec- 
ond, disregarding  half  of  the  remaining 
earned  income.  As  you  are  well  aware,  this 
is  precisely  equivalent  to  a  tax  schedule  with 
msu^nal  rates  of  zero  at  first  and  then  of 
60  percent. 

For  the  class  of  persons  involved,  60  per- 
cent is  a  very  high  rate.  Yet,  given  the  present 
low  exemptions  under  the  positive  income 
tax,  which  reqiilres  that  the  payment  of  ben- 
efits be  ended  at  a  moderate  Income  level.  It 
is  hard  to  construct  a  feasible  scheme  with  a 
much  lower  rate.  In  my  own  proposals  for  a 
negative  income  tax,  I  have  reluctantly  rec- 
ommended a  50-percent  rate,  viewing  it  aa 


the  highest  that  would  give  families  a  strong 
enough  incentive  to  wortc  themselves  off  re- 
lief. 

The  addition  of  an  initial  zero  bracket 
seems  to  me  an  excellent  idea.  It  provides 
nwxlmu.m  Incentive  where  that  Incentive  Is 
most  needed — to  make  the  transition  from  no 
employment  to  some  employment — and  yet 
raises  the  breakeven  point  only  modestiy. 

The  two-step  schedule  of  zero  end  then  60 
percent  Is  therefore  an  excellent  oompro- 
mlse,  and  I  support  it  fully.  The  problem  Is 
that,  when  additional  features  of  the  pro- 
posed plan,  plus  other  features  of  current 
law,  plus  the  proposals  about  food  stamps, 
are  taken  into  account,  the  final  schedule  Is 
not  a  two-step  schedule  and  the  final  rates 
are  often  far  higher  than  zero  and  50  percent. 

This  is  clear  from  the  figures  in  the  ac- 
companying table.  I  hope  you  gentlemen  have 
this  table,  which  is  the  last  page  of  this  pre- 
pared statement,  because  I  would  like  to  refer 
to  It  in  explaining  the  furtiier  comments.. 

In  constructing  this  table,  I  have  described 
the  proposal  in  tax  terms,  which  seems  the 
terms  which  would  be  most  familiar  to  you 
gentlemen  on  this  committee  as  well  as  the 
most  effective  way  to  present  it. 

(This  description  Is  different  from  the  way 
I  have  usually  described  such  plans.  I  have 
usually  described  them  as  involving  an  ex- 
emption and  a  schedule  of  rates  for  various 
brackets  of  negative  taxable  income  (in- 
come minus  exemptions) .  That  description 
has  the  great  advantage  that  it  makes  clear 
the  relation  between  such  plans  and  the  posi- 
tive income  tax.  Fm'  the  present  purpose, 
however,  it  has  the  disadvantage  that  both 
the  exemptions  and  the  rates  are  altered  as 
additional  items  are  taken  into  account. 
That  is  why  I  have  used  the  eqtUvfaent  al- 
ternative description  embodied  in  the  table.) 

The  way  I  have  done  it  is  to  treat  the  bene- 
fit received  by  any  family  as  the  difference 
between  two  Items:  first,  a  basic  benefit; 
second,  a  tax  Imposed  on  all  Income  other 
than  the  benefit  at  graduated  rates  but  with 
no  exemptions.  The  excess  of  the  basic  bene- 
fit over  the  tax  is  the  net  cunount  the  family 
receives  (or  the  excess  of  the  tax  over  the 
basic  benefit  the  net  amount  it  pays). 

To  keep  matters  simple,  I  have  considered 
only  a  family  of  four  with  two  adults  and  two 
dependents,  and  I  have  assumed  that  any 
income  other  than  the  basic  benefit  Is 
earned  income. 

The  first  part  of  the  table,  part  A,  Is  for 
the  20  States  in  which  the  family  assistance 
program  would  replace  completely  the  pres- 
ent AFDC  program.  In  these  States,  the  basic 
benefit — ^the  amount  that  would  be  received 
by  a  family  with  no  other  income — consists 
of  two  parts:  (1)  A  family  assistance  pay- 
ment of  91,600;  (2)  Food  stamps  wortli 
9720— or  a  total  of  92,320.  This  would  also  be 
the  net  benefit  received  If  the  family  had  no 
other  income. 

(In  calculating  the  food  stamp  allowance. 
I  have  followed  the  President's  pr(q>osaI. 
which,  as  I  understand  it,  would  provide  a 
maximum  of  91,200,  this  amorint  to  be  re- 
duced by  30  percent  of  total  Income,  In- 
cluding any  family  assistance  benefit.  A  fam- 
ily that  received  the  91,600  family  assistance 
benefit  only  would  therefore  be  entitled  to 
91,200  less  30  percent  of  91,600  or  91.200  less 
9480,  which  equals  9720.) 

If  the  family  earns  up  to  9720  of  Income, 
its  family  assistance  benefit  is  not  affected, 
so  the  marginal  tax  rate,  because  of  the 
family  assistance  plan,  is  zero.  That  Is 
shown  in  the  right-hand  part  of  that  first 
part  of  the  table.  The  first  column  gives  the 
income  bracket,  and  the  second  the  marginal 
rate  for  that  bracket. 

However,  its  food  stamp  allotment  Is  re- 
duced by  30  percent  of  its  additional  income, 
as  I  understand  the  proposal  on  food  stamps 
that  has  been  made,  so  the  marglnta  tax  rate 
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bec«\iM  of  food  sUmpa  la  SO  percent.  In 
Ml<UUon.  It  will  have  to  pay  4.8  percent  for 
OASI  and  nothing  for  Federal  Income  tax, 
so,  going  acroaa  the  table,  the  total  marginal 
tax  rate  on  that  flnt  bracket  U  34.S  percent, 
combining  the  food  atampa  plua  the  aodal 
security. 

The  next  bracket  runa  to  •S.OOO.  the  point 
at  which  the  Federal  Income  tax,  under  cur- 
rent law,  becomea  effective.  Your  committee 
has,  of  course,  voted  to  change  thla  pro- 
vision of  current  law,  but  In  view  of  the 
uncertainty  about  the  preclae  nature  of  the 
floal  tax  reform  legislation,  I  have  thought 
It  best  to  stick  to  the  present  law.  Includ- 
ing the  expiration  of  the  surtax. 

In  this  bracket,  that  Is,  the  bracket  be- 
tween tTao  and  t3.000,  the  family  assistance 
benefit  Is  reduced  by  50  percent  for  each 
additional  dollar  earned,  so  the  marginal  tax 
rate  because  of  the  family  as&lstance  pro- 
gram Is  SO  percent.  The  food  stamp  rate 
drops  to  15  percent  from  30  percent  because 
the  food  stamp  allowance  Is  reduced  only  on 
account  of  the  extra  50  cents  of  each  dollar 
of  earnings  that  Is  retained  by  the  family. 
Hie  other  Items  are  the  same  as  before,  so 
the  total  marginal  rate  Is  69.8  percent. 

At  tS.OOO,  the  Federal  Income  tax  applies, 
making  the  total  marginal  rate  S3  8  percent. 
At  t3.920.  the  family-assistance  benefit  has 
been  reduced  to  aero,  m  this  Item  drops  out, 
reducing  the  total  marginal  rate  to  48  8  per- 
cent. At  t4,000.  the  food-stamp  allowance 
has  been  reduced  to  aero,  so  this  Item  drops 
out  leaving  only  aodal  seciirtty  t&xea  plua 
Federal  Income  tax.  which  combined  equal 
Just  under  20  percent. 

For  the  crucial  range  from  $730  to  83.920, 
these  are  extremely  high  rmtea — aa  high  as  or 
higher  than  the  top  rate  under  our  positive 
Income  tax.  In  addition,  under  present  law, 
families  on  welfare  may  keep  up  to  830  a 
week  plus  one-third  of  the  balance  of  out- 
side earnings  without  a  reduction  in  bene- 
fits, ao  the  effective  rate  for  them  for  earned 
incomes  between  $360  a  year  and  $3,000  Is 
68%  percent  plua  the  aoclal  security  rate, 
or  a  total  ,of  71.5  percent,  and  tar  earned 
Incomes  above  $3,000.  when  they  become 
subject  to  Federal  Income  tax.  85.5  percent. 
The  marginal  ratee  implicit  In  the  family 
assistance  program  are  only  trivially  lower 
than  the  rates  In  current  law.  except  only 
for  earned  Incomea  between  $360  and  $720 
a  year.  Yet  we  are  all  cruelly  aware  that  cur- 
rent rates  do  not  provide  an  adequate  Incen- 
Uve  for  famlUee  to  work  their  way  off  wel- 
fare. 

Moreover,  the  rates  In  part  A  of  the 
table  are  the  most  favorable.  They  are  for  the 
States  In  which  the  family  assistance  pro- 
gram will  completely  supersede  AFDC.  For 
all  the  other  States,  the  marginal  rates  are 
still  higher. 

The  exact  rates  vary  from  State  to  State, 
depending  on  the  maximum  benefit  now 
payable.  In  aectlon  B  of  the  Uble,  I  have 
calculated  the  rate  for  a  sample  State  that 
has  a  current  maximum  benefit  of  $3,400  a 
year  for  a  family  of  four.  I  beUeve  that  this 
la  roughly  the  maximum  In  New  York  and 
may  be  In  others  as  well.  In  any  event.  It  will 
serve  to  give  approximate  upper  limits. 

For  such  a  State,  the  baalc  benefit  has 
three  parts,  listed  in  the  leftband  part  of 
the  table:  (1)  the  family  aaalatance  basic 
benefit  of  $1,600:  (2)  the  additional  State 
supplement  of  $1,800:  and  (3)  a  food  stamp 
allowance  of  $180  ($1,200  minus  30  percent  of 
$3.400)— or  a  total  of  $3,580. 

Under  the  propoaal,  the  State  U  not  per- 
mitted to  reduce  Ita  supplementary  pay- 
ment on  account  of  the  first  $720  of  earned 
Income.  It  U  permitted  to  reduce  Its  sup- 
plementary payment  by  up  to  16%  per- 
cent of  the  next  $3J00  of  earned  income 
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and  by  up  to  80  percent  of  atlll  higher  earned 
Inootne. 

I  have  assumed  that  the  sample  State  ap- 
plies these  maximums.  This  explains  the 
in*rglnal  rates  In  the  column  for  the  Stats 
supplement,  which  la  the  only  additional 
column  In  the  bottsm  half  of  the  tabls  com- 
pared to  the  top. 

rat  this  State,  the  food  stamp  allowance 
drops  out  at  $800,  reducing  the  total  mar- 
ginal rate  from  34  8  percent  to  4.8  percent. 
TTis  rate  then  Jumps  at  $720  to  71.6  percent, 
and  at  $3,000  to  86  5  percent.  These  are  pre- 
claely  the  same  marginal  rates  aa  under  pres- 
ent law.  Above  $3,920,  the  rates  are  still  more 
Mtreme,  eren  exceeding  lOO  percent  for  a 
bracket  just  over  $600  wide,  and  then  de- 
clining to  20.8  percent. 

And  even  this  Is  not  the  whole  story.  I  have 
completely  neglected  city  and  SUte  taxes  on 
earnings  or  income,  which.  In  those  cltlee 
and  States  where  they  exist,  raise  the  margi- 
nal rates  stUl  higher. 

These  are  clearly  not  very  deslraible  tax  rate 
schedules.  They  are  Irregular,  decUnlng  and 
rUlng  In  a  pattern  that  it  la  hard  to  Justify 
on  rational  grounda.  More  Important,  for 
most  of  the  range  of  incomes  they  are  far 
too  high  to  achelve  the  objectives  of  the 
President's  proposal.  In  no  State  do  they 
provide  much  more  Incentive  than  does  the 
present  Uw  for  reclplenU  of  weUare  to  work 
their  way  out  of  weUare.  In  some  States, 
they  provide  decidedly  less  incentive  than 
the  present  law. 

Persuaded  as  I  am  of  the  meriu  at  the 
President's  general  approach.  I  am  convinced 
that  It  would  be  a  tragic  mistake  to  enact 
It  In  the  form  embodied  In  these  Ublea. 
These  high  marginal  races  are.  I  am  axire.  In- 
advertent— the  unexpected  combined  result 
or  a  aeries  of  separate  decisions.  In  looking 
at  them  as  a  whole,  this  committee  can 
enormously  improve  the  present  proposals 
by  Insisting  that  no  combined  marginal  tax 
rate  should  exceed  50  percent. 

The  proposals  that  the  committee  has  al- 
ready made  for  reforming  the  positive  mcome 
tax  wUl  help  reduce  the  marginal  rates.  But 
this  change.  Important  as  It  Is,  will  not  bring 
them  anywhere  close  to  50  percent  for  much 
of  the  Income  range. 

The  other  measures  that  seem  most  prom- 
ising are:  (1)  Reconsideration  of  the  food 
stamp  allowance  proposal:  (2)  alternatively, 
revising  the  family  assistance  basic  grant 
and  tax  schedule  so  that,  when  combined 
with  food  stamps,  they  provide  the  basic 
grant  and  tax  schedule  now  proposed  for  the 
fanUly  assistance  program  alone;  (3)  not 
permitting  States  to  reduce  their  supplement 
for  the  first  $3,920  of  earned  income,  and 
then  permltUng  them  to  reduce  their  sup- 
plement by  not  more  than  60  percent  of 
earned  income  In  excess  of  $3,920. 

n.  KQtrAi.  TSSATMKirr  of  BQirau 
Under  the  present  proposal,  if  Jane  and 
Mary  work  slde-by-slde  In  a  factory,  receive 
the  same  low  wages,  have  the  same  slse  fam- 
ily, and  are  In  similar  circumstances  In  still 
other  respects,  they  may  still  receive  differ- 
ent net  beneflu.  They  will  do  so  If  Jane  was 
formerly  a  member  of  a  family  on  AFDC 
while  Mary  was  employed  and  received  no 
welfare  paymente.  and  if  they  are  in  a  State 
that  now  provides  benefits  higher  than  the 
family  assistance  benefits.  In  that  case  the 
State  Is  required  to  continue  to  supplement 
the  Income  of  Jane  but  not  of  Mary. 

Similarly,  aa  I  Interpret  the  proposed  law, 
Jane  and  Biary  may  have  differential  access 
to  manpower  and  training  programs  and  to 
child  care  services.  If  the  earned  income  of 
both  U  high  enough  to  reduce  the  family 
asslsUnce  net  benefit  to  aero,  but  low 
enough  to  entitle  Jane,  who  was  formerly  on 
AFDC    (to   supplementary    Bute    benefits) . 


then  Jane  will  also  have  access  to  the  other 
programs,  while  Mary  wUl  not. 

This  Is  highly  InequlUble.  It  la  also  per- 
verse In  Its  effect  on  Incentives.  It  encour- 
ages the  working  poor  to  quit  working  and  to 
qualify  for  welfare  In  order  to  get  the  addi- 
tional benefits.  Bquala  ahould  be  treated 
equaUy. 

nZ.    ADICIN  U  imATIOM    or   TBX   PmOOKAlC 

I  believe  that  our  ultimate  goal  ahould  be 
a  oomplete  IntegraUon  of  aaslstance  to  low- 
Income  families  with  ooUectlon  of  taxee 
from  higher  Income  famUlea.  All  persona 
should  be  treated  aUke.  All  should  be  re- 
quired to  file  the  same  or  equivalent  tax  re- 
turns. If  the  Income  as  calculated  turns  out 
to  be  below  the  exemptions  provided  by  law 
the  taxpayer  will  be  enUtled  to  receive  a 
payment,  a  negative  income  tax.  If  the  in- 
come aa  calculated  turns  out  to  be  above  the 
exemptions,  the  taxpayer  will  pay  a  tax. 

Thla  will  end  the  present  demeaning  divi- 
sion of  our  population  Into  two  classes- 
people  on  welfare  and  the  rest  of  us.  It  will 
end  the  present  demeaning  eligibility  re- 
qulremenu  for  aaslstance.  It  will  subject  all 

to  the  same  criterion  of  ability  to  pay a 

reasonably  objecUve  measure  of  level  of  In- 
come. It  win  also  Improve  greatly  the  ad- 
mlnlatraUon  of  both  the  positive  and  nega- 
tive tax  by  requiring  essentially  universal 
filing  and  thereby  reducing  the  opportunities 
for  avoidance  and  evasion  of  Ux.  FlnaUy  It 
wlU  be  pollUcally  healthy,  because  no  addi- 
tional benefits  could  be  legislated  without  si- 
multaneously altering  the  Ux  structure  and 
conversely. 

This  goal  is  thoroughly  feasible  In  the  not 
too  distant  future.  The  main  obstacle  at  the 
moment  is  simply  the  different  definitions 
of  income  employed  for  the  positive  Income 
t«x  and  the  proposed  negative  Income  Ux 
and  the  limited  scope  of  the  family  aaslstance 
program. 

The  goal  will  become  far  less  feasible,  how- 
ever, U  the  admlnutratlon  of  the  new  pro- 
gram is  assigned  to  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Instead  of 
to  the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  That  will 
assure  the  growth  of  two  largely  distinct 
administrative  hlerarchlea,  two  sets  of  de- 
tailed regulations  and  ruUnga,  and  two  aets 
of  poUtlcal  vested  interests. 

In  addition  to  keeping  open  the  feaslblUty 
of  an  Integrated  Income  tax  structure,  there 
are  other  advantages  in  administration  by  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service,  notably  the  con- 
tribution that  would  be  made  to  the  prompt 
and  efficient  collection  of  poeltlve  Income 
taxes  now  avoided  or  evaded. 

And  I  nught  add  to  my  written  tesUmony 
one  minor  example  that  I  should  have  in- 
cluded. We  now  deduct  tax  at  source  through 
Internal  Revenue  withholding.  The  right  way 
to  provide  an  Income  supplement  to  people 
who  are  working  but  have  Incomes  below  the 
exemption  level  is  to  add  to  their  paychecks 
In  exactly  the  same  process,  which  llluatratea 
one  way  In  which  combining  the  two  would 
render  the  administration  of  both  efficient. 
In  deciding  this  Issue  of  where  the  admin- 
istration should  be  placed.  I  urge  the  com- 
mittee to  look  not  merely  to  the  present  but 
also  to  the  future. 

Thank  you  very  much. 
Mr.  BuxKz.  Thank  you,  Profeasor  medman. 
Are  there  any  questions? 
Mr.  Brxirxa.  Mr.  Chairman? 
The  Chaiucam.  Mr.  Byrnes. 
Mr.  Brams.  I  was  Intrigued  with  your  last 
sutement  about  administration  of  Income 
supplemenu.    I   think   we   do   have   serious 
problems.  I  have  some  great  concern  about 
using    the    Social    Security    Administration 
with  the  old  age  and  survlvora  Insurance 
syatem  rather  than  having  the  admlnlatra- 
tlon  of  aupplements  stand  separately.  But  I 
am  Intrigued  with  your  sutement  that  yoQ 
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would  provide  the  benefits  under  the  negative 
Income  tax  through  the  paycheck. 

Dr.  PaxxsMAN.  Yea.  You  see,  that  la  the  ap- 
propriate way  to  do  It  for  those  people  who 
are  receiving  benefits,  what  the  proposal  calls 
"the  working  poor." 
Mr.  Btxnxs.  I  wonder  where  do  we  come 

out  when  we  start  making  the  employer 

Dr.  FuzDMAN.  We  now  do  It.  We  now  do  It 
for  the  subtraction  from  the  paycheck. 

Mr.  Btkmes.  Well,  we  do  In  part,  but  then 
we  also  provide  for  a  recapitulation  at  the 
end.  You  would  be  taking  out  money  that 
the  employer  has  an  obligation.  In  a  sense, 
to  pay  to  the  employee  In  an  employer-em- 
ployee relationship.  Now  you  would  bring 
in  an  employer  relationship  to  the  Federal 
Oovemment  In  terms  of  the  money. 

Dr.  Frbdmak.  Representative  Byrnes,  I 
would  also  In  administering  this  program 
have  an  annual  recapitulation  for  thoee  who 
receive  as  well  as  those  who  pay.  I  would 
treat  both  groups  alike.  You  must  do  that 
In  any  event  because  you  will  be  operating 
the  family  assistance  program  on  the  basis 
of  advance  estimates  and  you  need  a  recon- 
ciliation in  order  to  compare  what  happens 
after  the  event  with  what  was  planned. 

So  the  same  worker,  for  example,  might 
In  aome  weeka  be  receiving  a  supplement  to 
his  pay  and  in  other  weeks  having  his  in- 
come tax  subtracted,  because  the  same 
worker  might  one  week  have  a  wage  that  waa 
so  low  that  If  he  continued  on  that  level  for 

the  year,  he  would  be 

Mr.  Byrnes.  We  have  so  much  trouble  to- 
day, though.  Professor,  in  my  judgment, 
with  respect  to  the  refund  recapitulation 
with  such  a  higher  percentage  having  re- 
funds. Would  we  get  Into  a  morass  of  prob- 
lems here  as  we  add  this  factor  into  the 

Dr.  Frudman.  Thla  reduces  that  problem, 
Mr.  Byrnes,  because  now  one  of  the  reasons 
you  have  refunda  Is  precisely  that  If  a  per- 
son who  is  employed  falls  below  the  level  at 
which  t«uce8  should  be  subtracted  from  his 
pay,  nothing  is  subtracted  and  nothing  is 
added.  And  as  a  restilt  he  accumulates  a 
benefit  which  later  on  provides  him  vrlth  a 
refund. 

By  treating  him  throughout  the  year  sym- 
metrically on  both  sides  of  the  exemption, 
the  problem  of  refunds.  I  believe,  would  In 
the  main  be  reduced  and  not  made  worse. 
In  both  cases.  It  seems  to  me,  the  employer 
would  be  acting  as  an  agent  of  the  Federal 
Oovemment.  He  Is  now  acting  as  an  agent 
of  the  Federal  Oovemment  In  subtracting 
the  withholding  taxes.  He  would  also  be  act- 
ing as  an  agent  of  the  Federal  Oovemment 
In  supplementing  the  wages  by  whatever 
provision  wi^s  made  for  such  supplemente- 
tlon. 

In  both  cases  the  employee  would  have  to 
provide  once  a  year  a  form  reconciling  what 
was  deducted  or  added  during  the  year  with 
what  he  was  entitled  to  and  with  his  other 
sources  of  income.  And  it  Is  precisely  this 
possibility  of  combining  these  different  parts 
of  our  atructure  that  aeems  to  me  a  major 
argument  m  favor  of  having  thla  admin- 
istered by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
rather  than  Unking  It  with  social  security. 
Mr.  Btenxs.  Of  course,  what  we  have 
done — and  I  think  probably  quite  Inten- 
tionally— Is  to  have  a  system  that  In  many 
cases  overwlthholds  as  a  collection  device. 

Do  you  suggest  that  aa  f ar  as  the  negative 
payments  are  concerned,  you  would  under- 
pay for  the  aame  basic  reason,  so  that  at 
the  end  of  the  year  you  would  be  more  in- 
clined to  be  paying  the  family  some  addi- 
tional funds  rather  than  having  to  require 
them  to  pay  back  some  funds  that  they  had 
already  received? 

Dr.  FsizDMAN.  Under  our  present  withhold- 
ing we  do  have  a  great  many  refunds  be- 
cause of  overcoUectlon,  but  we  also  have  a 


great  many  people  who  underpay  and  have 
to  pay  Bubaequently,  because  with  the  best 
will  m  the  world  It  Is  Impossible  to  oOUeot 
from  all  accuraUly.  I  would  expect  that 
doing  the  best  job  you  could,  you  would  find 
that  in  paying  out  the  negative  taxes  just 
as  In  collecting  the  positive  taxes,  you  would 
have  a  considerable  number  of  people  who 
would  have  to  pay  additional  sums,  but  also 
a  considerable  nxmiber  who  would  receive 
refund. 

Clearly,  If  I  were  setting  this  up,  I  might 
try  to  veer  us  a  little  bit  In  the  direction  of 
underpayment  but  not  much,  because  the 
contemporary  cost  to  the  people  of  being 
underpaid.  It  seems  to  me,  would  be  rather 
Important. 

Mr.  Btknxb.  You  address  your  whole  pi4>er 
here  to  the  dollar-and-oents  aspects. 
Dr.  Fbxxdman.  Right. 

Mr.  BTurxa.  And,  of  course,  that  cant  be 
underestimated  In  Its  importance,  but  to  me 
one  of  the  major  thrusts  of  equal  significance 
and  Importance,  and  which  in  some  respects 
may  be  even  more  important  in  the  long 
run,  is  the  thrust  of  the  administration 
proposal  placing  the  emphasis  on  job  train- 
ing, bringing  job  opportunities  together  with 
the  Individual. 

And  I  wonder  whether  the  emphasis  you 
put  here  doesnt  almost  Ignore  that  aspect. 
Dr.  Feixdman.  1  believe  not. 
Mr.  Btxnis.  Or  do  you  think  It  can  be 
Ignored? 

Dr.  Friedman.  Oh,  no,  I  dont. 
Mr.  Btknes.  What  Is  your  attitude  In  that 
area? 

Dr.  Frieduan.  I  dont  believe  It  can  be 
Ignored.  But  I  believe  that  those  aspects  of 
the  proposal  will  not  be  effective  unless  the 
people  Involved  have  a  very  strong  Incentive 
to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities  that 
are  open. 
Mr.  Btrnes.  That  Is  your  50  percent? 
Dr.  Friedman.  Right.  It  seems  to  me  you 
have  two  problems.  One  is  to  have  opportuni- 
ties available.  The  second  problem  Is  to  make 
the  people  themselves  who  are  Involved  have 
a  strong  Incentive  to  take  advantage  of  thoee 
opportunities. 

No  civil  servant  bureaucrat  Is  going  to  be 
able,  with  the  best  Intentions  In  the  world, 
to  pick  out  which  people  should  get  the 
training,  which  people  should  have  the  op- 
portunities, and  force  them  to  do  It.  That  has 
to  come  from  the  Individual  himself. 

One  of  the  most  effective  ways  to  have  It 
come  from  the  Individual  Is  to  give  him  as 
great  an  Incentive  as  possible  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  opportunities  available.  We  are. 
It  seems  to  me,  asking  a  good  deal  of  a  very 
Impoverished  person,  a  person  of  a  very  low 
Income  level.  If  we  say  to  him,  "You  go  take 
a  job  and  work,  leave  your  home  and  Incur 
the  extra  expenses  of  going  back  and  forth. 
But,  of  course,  you  are  only  going  to  get  back 
30  cents  for  every  extra  dollar  you  earn,  or 
at  a  higher  level  you  are  only  going  to  get 
back  16  cents  for  every  dollar  you  earn." 

It  seems  to  me  that  unless  we  can  say  to 
people,  "You  will  get  back  half  of  what  you 
earn,  anyway,  at  least,"  It  Is  going  to  be  very 
hard  to  provide  them  with  the  kind  of  In- 
centive that  you  and  I  would  like  them  to 
have  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities 
available. 

I  may  say  on  one  other  point  that  Is  sug- 
gested by  your  comment,  one  of  the  major 
reasons  why  I  would  like  to  see  this  handled 
evenhandedly,  and  particularly  the  withhold- 
ing arrangement.  Is  for  nonmonetary  rea- 
sons. If  the  program  Is  handled  by  H£W  as 
proposed,  those  people  who  receive  a  payment 
are  In  a  wholly  different  category  from  thoee 
who  don't.  They  have  to  go  and  make  special 
application  at  a  different  ofllce.  They  are 
going  to  get  a  separate  check  somewhere 
else. 


Particularly  for  the  working  pec^le  who 
are  receiving  a  supplement.  If  you  can  Inte- 
grate the  whole  thing,  everybody  In  that 
factory  working  In  the  plant  Is  on  the  same 
basis.  There  arent  two  classes  of  citizens. 
Everybody  gets  his  paycheck  at  the  end  of 
the  week.  Some  of  the  people  who  have  had 
high  pay  have  a  little  deducted.  Others  who 
have  had  low  pay  have  a  little  added.  And  a 
person  may  shift  from  one  category  to  an- 
other from  month  to  month.  Prom  the  point 
of  view  of  morale  and  of  not  making  people 
feel  that  they  are  somehow  pariahs  and 
making  them  participate  In  the  activity  of 
the  economy.  It  seems  to  me  that  is  a  very 
great  advantage. 

Mr.  Btrnxs.  Your  paper  and  your  ootn- 
menits  ai«  most  Intriguing  and  most  Inter- 
esting. Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  BuxKx.  Are  there  any  further  ques- 
tions? 
Mr.  Corman? 

Mr.  CoKMAK.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Dr.  raedman,  would  you  agree  that  we 
really  oant  consider  a  negative  Inoome  tax 
until  we  gwt  to  the  point  where  we  tax  all 
eourcee  of  wealth?  We  get  ourselves  In  this 
dilemma  where  people  may  have  a  rather 
subetan/tlal  number  of  dollars  at  their  dis- 
posal and  yet  they  arent  subject  to  the 
income  tax. 

What  would  we  do  with  them  when  we  talk 
about  the  negative  Income  tax? 

Dr.  Friedman.  This  Is  what  was  Intended  in 
the  comment  I  made  here  when  I  said  that 
the  chief  barrier  at  the  moment  is  simply  the 
different  deflnltlans  of  Income  employed  tor 
the  poeltlve  Income  tax  and  the  negative  In- 
come tax.  As  an  ultimate  Ideal  I  agree  thor- 
oughly with  what  you  aay.  I  would  myself 
like  to  see  a  far  more  far-reaching  reform  of 
the  entire  positive  and  negative  Income  tax 
structure  so  that  aU  Incomes  would  be 
treated  alike. 

But  I  believe  we  want  to  be  very  careful 
not  to  let  the  best  destroy  the  good.  I  think 
we  are  now  faced  with  a  situation  m  which 
we  have  a  c^ianoe  to  improve  the  Bystem  as  a 
whole  subaftanttilally  by  Introducing  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  negative  Income  tax  but  with  a 
different  definition  of  "income"  than  that 
which  is  used  for  the  positive  Inoome  tax. 
"niat  Is  a  step  forward. 

Let's  nort  refrain  from  taking  It  because 
there  is  a  still  bigger  step  that  you  and  I 
would  like  to  take  as  the  oiqx>rtunity  offers. 
Mr.  CoRMAN.  Another  question  I  have  oon- 
oems  the  supplecaent  to  the  paycheck.  In  the 
long  run  what  effect  Is  that  going  to  have  on 
the  willingness  at  employers  to  pay  living 
wages  out  of  tihelr  own  pockets. 

Dr.  Friedman.  It  will  have  no  effect,  sir,  be- 
cause the  willingness  of  employers  to  pay 
what  they  have  to  pay  does  not  derive  from 
their  aoclal  oonsclenoe.  It  does  not  derive 
from  their  conoei>t  of  a  living  pay.  It  derives 
from  competltlan.  It  derives  from  the  fact 
that  unless  they  pay  as  mucii  as  otiier  em- 
ployers pay,  they  are  not  going  to  get  anybody 
to  work  for  them. 

So  there  Is  no  reason  that  I  can  see  why 
from  the  side  of  the  employer  he  will  be  af- 
fected In  any  significant  way  by  the  fact  that 
in  part  he  Is  serving  as  an  agent  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

Let  me  put  It  to  you.  If  I  may,  another 
way.  If  his  administering  this  for  the  Federal 
Government  would  affect  him,  then  his 
knowledge  that  the  Individual  Is  getting  a 
supplemenUry  check  from  the  social  secu- 
rity board  or  somebody  else  would  have  the 
same  effect,  and  I  think  that  It  would  be 
very  hard  on  economic  grounds  to  see  any 
reason  why  that  should  have  any  measurable 
effect  on  the  wages.  Not  that  he  wouldn't  be 
willing  to  pay  more.  Any  employer  Is  willing 
to  pay  an  Indefinite  amount  If  he  can  afford 
to  do  so.  But  he  can't  afford  to  pay  more 
than  the  market  requires  him  to  pay  to  at- 
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tract  the  labor,  and  be  can't  afford  to  pay 
less,  because  If  he  pays  leas,  he  doesn't  get 
any  workers.  If  he  pays  more,  he  la  goln^  to 
go  out  of  bualneos. 

Mr.  CoftMAN.  Tee,  sir,  but  my  concern  Is  of 
the  marginal  worker,  the  person  who  doesn't 
have  great  skUl,  and  there  Is  compeUtlon  for 
thoee  Jobe.  It  presents  a  dilemma.  You  dont 
want  the  man  to  live  on  less  than  a  reason- 
able amount  of  money. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  would  think  that  this 
employer  might  say,  "I  can  pay  you  at  the 
poverty  level.  The  Government  is  going  to 
subsidize  a  portion  of  it,  and  I  will  pay  you 
the  rest,  and  you  take  the  Job." 

I  think  I  would  be  concerned  with  whom 
we  are  really  subsidizing  with  supplementary 
payments.  It  seems  to  me  we  have  to  hedge 
those  with  some  protection  for  the  other 
taxpayers,  to  require  minimum  wages  or 
something  of  that  sort.  It  seems  to  me  we 
Just  compound  the  problem  U  we  tell  the 
employer.  "You  don't  want  to  pay  him  any 
wages.  We  will  supplement  it,  and  you  put 
it  on  the  paycheck.  And  the  employee  is 
going  to  go  home  with  enough  dollars  to 
keep  body  and  soul  together,  even  though  it 
Isn't  going  to  cost  you  very  much  of  it." 
You  really  don't  think  that  is  a  problem? 
Dr.  PuKOMAN.  On  the  contrary,  I  believe, 
air.  that  it  is  really  rather  the  other  way 
around. 

One  of  the  reasons  we  have  unduly  high 
unemployment  among  the  so-called  "mar- 
ginal"  and  "skilled  "  workers  is  because  of 
the  effect  of  the  minimum  wage  rate,  the 
legal  minimum  wage  rate,  which  arises  be- 
cause of  a  confusion  between  a  wage  rate  and 
Income.  It  has  always  been  a  mystery  to  me 
how  a  teenage  boy  is  better  off  being  unem- 
ployed at  •1.60  an  hour  than  being  employed 
at  »1.40  an  hour.  And  yet  the  effect  of  the 
minimum  wage  rate  has  been  to  render  un- 
employed, people  whose  economic  productiv- 
ity does  not  equal  the  minimimi  wage  rate. 

What  the  well  meaning  proponents  of  the 
minimum  wage  rate  have  wanted  to  do  is  to 
provide  some  kind  of  a  mininium  Income, 
not  a  minimum  wage  rate,  which  is  of  no 
negative  income  tax  program  is  precisely 
value  unless  employment  Is  available,  on 
that  rate.  In  fact,  the  effect  of  this  kind  of  a 
that  It  serves  the  real  function  which  the 
well  meaning  proponents  of  minimum  wage 
rates  have  mistakenly  believed  that  they 
oould  serve  by  minimum  wage  rates.  It  serves 
that  real  function  of  enabling  people  to 
earn  what  they  can  in  the  market,  whatever 
their  skill,  and  improve  their  skills  through 
on-the-job  training,  while  at  the  same  time, 
through  supplementing  their  Income,  you 
maintain  a  minimum  level  of  take-home  pay. 
which  Is  available  for  them  to  purchase 
goods  and  services. 

The  fear  that  the  employer  would  some- 
how be  in  a  position  to  take  advantage  of 
this  Is  a  very  understandable  and  natural 
fear.  But  I  believe  it  does  not  correspond 
to  the  facta  of  the  marketplace. 

With  respect  to  the  group  of  workers  we 
are  now  speaking  of.  there  are.  in  general  in 
most  market  areas  in  the  country,  a  con- 
siderable number  of  potential  employers. 
Thoee  potential  employers  are  in  competi- 
tion with  one  another,  and  they  have  no  ef- 
fecUve  leeway  to  pay  people  less,  simply 
because  they  are  getting  some  supplement 
from  somewhere  else. 

Mr.  BusKX.  Mr.  Gibbons? 
Mr.  Gibbons.  Dr.  Friedman,  I  am  intrigued 
by  your  testimony.  I  never  had  an  opipor- 
tiinlty  to  read  much  of  your  material  except 
what  has  appeared  In  the  newspapers,  and 
you  have  thrown  some  new  light  on  it  here 
today. 

You  are  suggesting  that  perhaps  a  way 
that  this  could  be  worked,  your  negative 
income,  la  by  adding  through  a  prlvmte  btial- 
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nees  employer  an  additional  amount  of 
money.  Just  as  we  now  deduct  an  additional 
amount  of  money  from  the  paycheck  for  the 
Internal  Revenue.  I  would  assume,  follow- 
ing that  on  through,  that  eventually,  the 
employer  would  have  to  get  the  money  from 
somebody.  He  would  get  the  money  from 
the  Government  the  same  way  he  now  pays 
the  money  to  the  Government.  He  would  Just 
submit  a  statement  saying  that,  in  effect, 
"I  have  so  many  people  who  are  employed, 
and  they  have  this  kind  of  a  social  back- 
groimd.  Therefore,  I  am  entitled  to  money 


This  Is  a  silly  situation,  but  I  could  envision 
an  employer  perhaps  going  to  employees  and 
saying.  "Maybe  you  better  go  home  and 
have  a  few  more  kids.  You  don't  want  to 
work  any  harder,  but  I  can  get  more  money 
for  what  you  are  now  doing." 

Dr.  PaiXDMAN.  No.  sir. 

Mr.  GoaoNB.  You  dont  think  it  will  work 
that  way? 

Dr.  PaixoifAN.  No.  it  doesn't  work  that  way 
now  with  the  positive  Income  tax.  He  doesnt 
say  to  the  employees.  "Why  don't  you  go 
home  so  I  don't  have  to  pay  over  to  the 
Government  as  much  In  withholding  tax." 
The  actual  way  it  would  work  U  that  each 
employer  would  be  withholding  from  moat 
of  his  employees.  The  number  of  employ- 
ees whose  wages  he  would  be  supplementing 
would  be  relaUvely  small.  Given  the  kind 
of  tax  rates  you  have  been  thinking  of.  he 
would  hand  into  the  Internal  Revenue  a  net 
payment.  He  would  pay  over.  He  would  say, 
"This  is  the  amount  of  money  I  have  col- 
lected on  your  behalf.  This  Is  the  amount 
of  money  I  have  paid  out  on  your  behalf. 
The  difference  is  the  amount  I  pay  over  to 
you." 

Mr.  Gibbons.  Wouldn't  your  program  really 
encourage  the  employer  to  discriminate  and 
to  hire  the  poor  and  the  disadvantaged  and 
the  large  family  person,  as  opposed  to  a 
single  person,  perhaps? 

Dr.  PxiEOMAN.  Not  at  all.  His  wage  coat  la 
exactly  the  same  regardless  of  the  family 
status.  His  personal  wage  cost  that  enters 
into  business  calculations  is  not  affected  by 
the  family  status  of  the  person,  Just  as  now 
the  fact  that  he  has  to  deduct  more  from  the 
pay  of  a  man  with  a  small  family,  of  a  single 
person,  than  of  a  man  with  a  large  family 
does  not  lead  him  now  to  prefer  the  man  with 
the  large  family.  His  wage  cost  is  a  wage  rate 
he  pays  for  the  Job  to  the  man  whom  he 
employs. 

Then  in  addition  to  that,  be  now  serves 
as  an  agent  of  the  Internal  Revenue  in  with- 
holding at  source  from  that  man's  pay  th« 
taxes  that  are  due  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment In  the  same  way  he  would  serve  as  an 
agent  of  the  Federal  Government  or  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  In  paying  over  an  additional 
sum  to  which  the  man  was  entitled. 

B4r.  Gibbons.  Let  me  give  you  an  illustn- 
tlon. 

Suppose  you  have  a  man  working  on  an 
assembly  line  and  maybe  he  is  making  $2 
an  hour,  and  he  is  operating  a  machine  or 
something  like  that.  That  would  be  preUy 
minimum  pay.  He  turns  out  i  number  of 
products  an  hour,  which  result  in  an  eco- 
nomic   benefit    to    his   employer,   so   much. 

If  that  man  were  poor — of  course,  he  would 
be  poor  at  $3  an  hour — but  If  that  man  were 
poor,  let's  aay,  then  his  employer  would.  In 
effect,  get  a  refund  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, which  he  would  in  turn  pay  to  that 
man. 

Dr.  FaixouAH.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  GoaoNS.  Yet  he  would  stil!  be  pay- 
ing $2  an  hour,  wouldn't  he? 

Dr.  Frikdman.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Gibbons.  And  maybe  the  man  would 
then  be  taking  home  •2.26  an  hour,  or  •2.50 
an    hour.    It   looks    like   to   me    that    there 


would  be  a  great  encouragement  in  your  sys- 
tem to  hire  the  poor  first. 
Dr.  FaizDiCAN.  No. 

Mr.  Gibbons.  I  wish  you  would  draw  me  a 
picture  of  It.  I  don't  want  to  take  up  the 
committee's  time. 
Dr.  FaixDMAN.  Let  me  give  you  this. 
Here  right  now  an  employer  hires  peo- 
ple at  $2  an  hour,  some  of  whcxn.  for  all 
he  knows,  have  extra  Income  and  some  of 
whom  dont.  Does  that  affect  which  ones 
he  hires?  Or  does  he  pay  those  who  have 
extra  income  outside  less  money  than  he 
pays  those  who  don't? 

Right  now  suppose  you  adopted  the  pro- 
posal as  Btiggested  by  the  President.  Then 
the  employer  would  know.  He  would  know 
perfectly  well  that  John  Jones  is  getting 
an  additional  check  from  somebody  because 
of  the  fact  that  he  has  six  children  and 
has  a  lower  income  than  the  Income  he 
would  have  to  have  in  order  not  to  receive 
a  grant,  so  he  knows  what  he  Is  getting. 
Employers  are  not  fools.  They  know  per- 
fectly well  what  the  other  arrangements 
are.  and  so  changing  the  bookkeeping  by 
having  somebody  a  block  down  the  street 
hand  the  man  the  check,  Instead  of  com- 
bining it  with  the  payroll  operation  of  the 
firm  itself,  doesn't  change  the  facts. 

Mr.  Gibbons.  I  regret  to  say  most  of  us 
live  by  forms.  Have  you  ever  gone  so  far  In 
your  thinking  as  to  figure  out  what  the  new 
form  1040  would  look  like  under  your  pro- 
posal? 
Dr.  FaixoicAN.  Yes. 
Mr.  Gibbons.  Do  you  have  that? 
Dr.  FannicAN.  I  dont  have  that  with  me, 
but   I  have   in  earlier  cases   when   I   have 
worked  on  this  drawn  up  forms  1040  to  han- 
dle the  negative  income  tax. 

Mr.  Gibbons.  I  wonder  If  you  could  Just 
supply  one,  so  we  could  put  it  In  the  record 
at  this  point. 
Mr.  Chairman,  would  that  be  all  right? 
Dr.  Friedman.  I  will  see  if  I  can  get  one. 
"Unfortunately,  I  was  unable  to  locate  In 
time  the  forms  I  had  drawn  up  earlier  and 
time  did  not  permit   my  writing  out  new 
ones  in  full.  However,  for  form   1040.  only 
changes  that  would  be  necessary  would  be 
(a)   to  add  several  lines  in  computation  of 
tax  parallel  to  those  now  used  in  computa- 
tion of  positive  tax.  e.g. : 

"  '  ( 1 )  If  deductions  and  exemptions  exceed 
reported  taxable  income,  enter  excess  here. 
•"  (2)  See  Tax  Table— for  payment  to  which 
you  are  entitled. 

"'(3)    Enter   advance  payments  received 

during  year. 

"  '  (4)  Enter  any  taxes  withheld  during  year. 

"'(6)  If  (2)  and  (4)  Is  greater  than  (8). 

enter  excess  here.  This  Is  amoxmt  you  will 

receive. 

"'(6)  If  (3)  Is  greater  than  (2)  and  (4), 
enter  excess  here.  Remit  this  amount  with 
tax  return.' 

"(b)  To  allow  in  b  only  of  return  of  items 
of  Income  on  deductions  treated  differently 
for  positive  and  negative  income  tax." 
Mr.  Gibbons.  At  le^t  mall  me  one,  anyway. 
Dr.  FaizDicAN.  Sure. 

Mr.  Gibbons.  And  I  would  like  to  see  what 
the  form  looks  Uke  that  the  employer  would 
furnish  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  to 
claim  the  additional  compensation. 

Those  are  all  the  questions  I  have,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr.  BtTKKE.  Thank  you.  We  thank  you  very 
much.  Professor  Friedman,  for  your  appear- 
ance here  today  and  your  testimony. 

I  can  assure  you  the  entire  membership 
of  the  committee  and  the  committee  staff 
win  study  your  statement  very  carefully  i^nrf 
also  your  chart. 
Thank  you. 

Dr.  FaiKDMAN.  Thank  you. 
(The  chart  referred  to  f oUowa: ) 
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MARGINAL  TAX  RATES  IMPLICIT  IN  WELFARE  PROPOSAL 

IFimily  o<  4  (2  tdulb,  2  depmdtnts);  all  ineoms  aamad  (othar  than  waHara  pants  and  food  stamps);  city  and  Stata  income  taxes  natlactad) 

K  2(rSTATES  WHICH  NOW  PAY  BENEFITS  LESS  THAN  PROPOSED  FAMILY  ASSISTANCE  BENEFITS 


Tax  schedule 

Basic  Itenefit 

Marpnal  tax  rate  (percent) 

Incomobrackati 

Family 
assistance 

Food 
stamps 

Social 
security' 

Federal 
income  tax' 

Total 

Family 
assistance 

Food 
stamps 

Total 

0  to  1720       

0 

IS 

30 
15 
IS 
30 

0 
0 
14 
14 
IS 

34.8 
69.8  .. 
83.8  . 
48.8  . 
19.8  . 

»1.600 

$720 

12.320 

S3  000  to  3  920 

S3  920  to !  4  000                                 H 

F     ■*■■'****■"*"* 

•    -  • 

S4  000  to  SS  000 

B.  SAMPLE  STATE  WITH  CURRENT  MAXIMUM  BENEHT  OF  ^,400  A  YEAR  (NEW  YORK  STATE) 

Tax  schedule 

Basic  benefit 

Marginal  tax  rata  (percent) 

Incoma  brackat  ■ 

Family 
assists  nca 

SUta 
supplamant 

Food 

stamps 

Social 
security  > 

Federal 
income  tax  > 

Total 

Family 
assistance 

State 
supplement 

Food 

StSRipS 

Total 

$OlaS600        

0 

0 

90 

SO 

0 
0  . 

16.7  . 

16.7  . 

<8ao . 
«aao. 
«iao . 

30 

4.S 
4.8 
4.8 
4.8 
4.8 
4.8 
4.8 
4.8 

0 
0 
0 
M 
14 
IS 
U 
U 

34.8 
4.8  .. 

$1,600 

SI,  800 

S180 

$3,580 

$600tD|720               

ViOioUfiM. 

71.5  .. 

85.5  .. 

98.8  .. 

^1920  to  i4'6o6               

KOOOtofcoOO 

M.8  .. 

ioa8 .. 
zas.. 

J5000fo$5S03 

SS  M3  to  S8  OOO 

>  Income  excludes  basic  frant  and  is  all  assumed  to  be  earned  income. 

>  Employee's  tax  under  OASI. 


>  Present  law,  excludlni  surtax. 

<  Maximum  permitted  under  proposal 


Professor  Friedman  objects  to  this  bill 
on  the  following  basis: 

First,  that  when  the  value  of  food 
stamps  and  State  supplementary  benefits 
is  figured  in,  the  marginal  tax  rate  on  the 
earned  income  of  the  woiicing  poor  is  far 
higher  than  the  «)parent  50  percent — 
that,  indeed,  it  may  actually  come  to 
more  than  100  percent,  thus  providing 
a  serious  disincentive  to  accept  employ- 
ment rather  than  the  incentive  that  this 
progrram  is  designed  to  create; 

Second,  that  families  in  similar  eco- 
nomic situations  should  be  treated  equal- 
ly, and  that  this  is  not  the  case  imder 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  as  it  now  stands, 
either  in  the  regulations  relating  to  State 
supplemental  benefits  or  in  the  advan- 
tages it  may  give  persons  who  do  not 
work  over  those  who  do.  Tlius,  the  act 
does  not  require  states  to  pay  supple- 
mental benefits  to  the  working  poor — 
which  means  that  two  men  could  be 
working  at  similar  jobs  and  earning  the 
same  wages,  but  one  would  receive  the 
state  supplemental  by  virtue  of  the  fact 
that  he  had  been  unemployed,  but  the 
other  would  not.  This  Is  a  clear  incentive 
for  the  working  men  to  "arrange"  unem- 
ployment category  status  in  order  to 
qi»lify  for  the  extra  benefit;  and 

Third,  that  the  arrangements  proposed 
to  administer  the  provisions  of  this  bill 
are  cumbersome  and  costly,  and  that  it 
could  actually  be  administered  far  more 
efficiently  through  the  system  already  in 
existence  for  pasrroll  deductions  and  In- 
come tax  payments. 

Let  me  conclude  this  section  of  my  re- 
marks by  noting  that  Professor  Fried- 
man— the  father  of  the  negative  income 
tax — stated  in  a  public  meeting  last 
Saturday,  April  11, 1970,  In  Chicago  that: 

If  I  were  a  Member  of  CJongress,  I  would 
vote  against  HJt.  16311,  as  It  Is  presen/tly 
written. 

As  I  have  indicated,  however.  I  am 
not  totally  In  s^reement  with  Professor 


Friedman.  One  of  the  msdn  objections 
that  I  have  to  the  pending  bill,  that  he 
does  not  share,  is  the  inclusion  of  the 
worldng  poor  in  the  Nation's  welfare 
population.  I  must  object  to  this  on 
several  counts:  First,  its  cost;  second, 
Its  bureaucratic  implications;  and  third. 
Its  moral  and  psychological  implications. 

My  first  objection  is  to  the  enormous 
financial  burden  that  this  extension  of 
the  concept  of  welfare  will  impose  upon 
the  American  people.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  cost  of  increasing  the  number  of 
welfare  recipients  from  the  present  10 
million  to  about  22  million  under  the 
pending  bill  will  be  $4.4  billion  in  the 
first  full  year,  and  that  it  will  increase 
substantially  thereafter.  In  1  year  we 
will  add  12  million  new  persons  to  the 
welfare  rolls — most  of  them  the  very 
people  who  have  struggled  for  years  to 
avoid  subjecting  themselves  to  that  very 
indignity. 

The  second  point  is  that  the  present 
bill  would  add  a  whole  new  bureaucracy 
under  the  Social  Security  Administration 
of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare.  As  Professor  Friedman  so 
aptly  pointed  out  In  his  testimony  to  the 
Oommlttee  on  Ways  and  Means,  the 
wrong  administrators  could  use  this  new 
program  to  expand  their  own  offices  and 
staffs.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  one 
of  the  wasrs  in  which  our  present  welfare 
system  Is  most  in  need  of  reform  is  In 
the  bureaucracy  that  has  grown  up  to 
administer  it.  We  should  not  now  be 
looking  for  ways  to  expand  that  bureauc- 
racy or  give  it  a  new  lease  on  life. 

My  third  objection  to  the  pending  leg- 
islation as  it  affects  the  working  poor 
Is  probably  the  most  serious  of  all.  Here- 
tofore, we  have  always  believed  that  work 
was  the  proper  way  for  a  family  to  sup- 
port Itself  in  our  society.  As  a  people, 
we  have  realized  our  obligations  when  it 
came  to  particular  hardship  cases,  such 
as  the  disabled  and  the  aged;  but  In  gen- 


eral the  work  ethic  has  been  an  integral 
part  of  our  whole  national  fabric  and,  I 
believe,  vital  to  our  national  success. 

In  the  past,  welfare  programs  have 
sought  to  encourage  those  who  are  im- 
employed  to  seek  emplosmient.  They  have 
been,  at  least  in  theory,  temporary  or 
emergency  measures.  To  be  on  welfare 
and  to  receive  a  Government  handout 
has  had  a  definite  social  stigma  attached 
to  it.  And  this  is  as  it  should  be,  if  we  are 
to  encourage  individuals,  capable  of 
doing  so,  to  stand  on  their  own  two  feet. 
Now,  however,  we  are  seeing  this  long- 
standing principle  demolished.  In  recent 
years  we  have  witnessed  a  new  class  of 
permanent  welfare  recipients  come  into 
being  and  produce  a  second  and  third 
generation  of  welfare  families.  And  to- 
day we  have  before  us  a  proposal  that 
will  even  further  institutionali2«  this 
new  and  tragic  welfare  class,  this  time 
imder  the  aegis  of  the  Federal  Ciovem- 
ment. 

I  believe  such  a  system  will  be  truly 
demoralizing  for  those  citizens  who  have 
long  been  too  proud  to  accept  a  dole  from 
the  Government.  Those  who  claim  that 
the  proposed  legislation  will  provide  In- 
centives to  the  nonwoiidng  ix>or  to  get 
jobs,  appeirently  have  not  looked  at  the 
other  side  of  the  coin — that  it  will  also 
provide  a  disincentive  for  the  working 
poor  to  stay  employed. 

NXW   FXDKSAUSIC 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  President  has  con- 
sistently expressed  his  belief  that  we 
should  be  returning  to  a  reinvigorated 
federalism  in  our  Nation's  domestic  af- 
fairs. 

I  supyport  this  viewpoint  and  heartily 
concur  that  we  must  redress  the  tmbcd- 
ance  that  currently  exists  in  our  State- 
Federal  relati<ms.  We  must  enable  the 
States  to  determine  the  priority  of  their 
own  programs,  so  that  dictation  by  the 
faceless  I^eral  bureaucracy  ia  not  de- 
termining  the  lives  of  Individuals   In 
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the  ArUngton  Heights".  Keokuk's,  and 
Springfield's  of  the  Nation. 

The  pending  bill  would  move  us  in  the 
wrong  direction — it  would  move  us  to- 
ward more  Federal  control,  and  away 
from  State  determination  of  their  own 
future  programs. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  point  has 
been  completely  overlooked  by  those  who 
support  the  pending  bill. 

ST7MMABT 

Tb  siunmarize.  then.  I  oppose  this  bill 
because  I  do  not  believe  that  it  takes 
into  account  the  dangers  involved  in 
establishing  a  "guaranteed  income"  for 
American  families.  I  am  opposed  to  it» 
enactment  because  it  does  not.  in  my 
opinion,  provide  any  genuine  incentives 
to  work  for  anyone  not  now  employed, 
but  rather  that  it  does  the  contrary-  I 
further  oppose  this  l^  because  it  treats 
the  working  poor  and  the  nonworking 
poor  unequally,  and  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  working  iJoor.  I  oppose  it  because 
It  would  bring  into  being  a  new  and  ex- 
tensive Federal  administrative  bureauc- 
racy, including  the  social  workers  needed 
to  police  the  system,  at  a  time  when  we 
are  supposedly  trying  to  reduce  the  size 
of  government.  Finally,  I  o|»x)ee  it  be- 
cause it  represents  one  more  step  toward 
the  centralization  of  government  rather 
than  decentralized  federalism. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  today  in  strong  support  of 
HJl.  16311,  the  family  assistance  plan. 

The  occasions  are  all  too  rare  that  I 
find  myself  honestly  excited  about  in- 
novative and  original  legislation  on  this 
floor,  but  today  I  think  that  we  have  be- 
fore us  a  truly  creative  proposal  which 
lightens  not  only  my  spirits,  but  also  the 
spirits  of  poor  people  all  over  the  coun- 
try, who  for  too  long  have  lived  with  a 
morass  of  residency  requirements  and 
broken,  fatherless  families. 

So  it  is  not  for  reasons  of  congres- 
sional courtesy  that  I  now  commend  the 
President  and  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  who  have  respectively  intro- 
duced a  good  bill,  and  made  a  good  bill 
better,  and  together  worked  to  propose 
what  may  well  be  the  most  constructive 
and  original  initiative  I  have  seen  over 
the  past  several  years. 

This  is  a  positive  program.  It  is  a 
program  which  keeps  families  together 
rather  than  splitting  them  up;  which  in- 
duces economic  independence  rather 
than  humiliating  subservience;  which 
provides  day-care  centers  and  manpower 
training  programs;  and  which  makes  of 
what  was  once  a  stifling  and  even  coun- 
terproductive system  an  open  and  pro- 
ductive one. 

It  is  a  program  through  which  a  re- 
cipient can  see  the  light  at  the  end  of  the 
tunnel.  Where  all  too  often  the  life  cycle 
of  an  AFDC  recipient  was  from  depend- 
ency to  stagnation,  now  it  can  be  one 
of  independence  and  dignity. 

The  precedents  that  this  bill  sets  are 
Invaluable — first  of  all,  it  has  been  rec- 
ognized that  family  security  Is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Federal  Oovemment. 
and  no  matter  how  important  States' 
rights  are.  it  is  basically  wrong  for  a 
family  in  Mississippi  to  get  $39  a  month 
while  a  family  in  New  Jersey  gets  $263 
a  month.  Poverty  happens  to  be  na- 


tional in  scope  and  In  origin — it  should 
indeed  be  national  in  solution,  and  the 
concepts  of  national  minimus  and  a  Fed- 
eral income  floor  are  progressive  steps 
in  this  direction.  Second,  been  certified 
as  deserving  of  Federal  assistance;  and 
third,  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  to  help  people  who 
want  to  work  but  cannot,  by  providing 
day-care  centers  and  job  training  facili- 
ties. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  I  think  that  the 
program,  as  outlined  in  this  document 
before  me,  is  perfect.  I  come  from  a  State 
which  has  served  its  poor  relatively  well: 
benefit  levels  in  New  York  are  presently 
the  second  highest  in  the  Nation.  Yet. 
this  new  plan  threatens  to  substitute  new 
Inequities  for  the  old.  For  instance,  al- 
though New  York  State  bears  15  per- 
cent of  the  national  welfare  caseload,  un- 
der this  plan  it  will  get  only  about  6  per- 
cent of  the  funds  And  New  York  City, 
which  alone  bears  10  percent  of  the  na- 
tional caseload,  will  get  only  1  percent  of 
the  funds — a  mere  $40  million  out  of 
more  than  $4.4  billion  in  the  program. 

It  is  indeed  unfortunate  that  the  for- 
mula as  presently  stated  in  the  bill  ap- 
pears to  penalize  New  York  and  the 
wealthier  States  which  have  been  pro- 
gressive enough  to  Institute  decent  bene- 
fit levels.  To  remedy  this  and  to  guard 
against  this  possible  new  inequity,  I 
therefore  would  urge  that  the  formula 
be  changed  and,  as  the  National  Gov- 
ernors' Conference  has  recommended 
and  as  both  Governor  Rockefeller  and 
Mayor  Lindsay  have  recommended,  that 
within  3  to  5  years  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment assiime  all  benefit  costs  and  all 
administrative  costs.  Federal  matching 
funds  should  be  provided  for  costs  above 
the  $1,600  floor,  and  they  should  be  in- 
creased annually  so  that  within  5  years 
all  costs  would  be  federalized. 

I  am  concerned  also  about  the  eligibil- 
ity requirement  which  precludes  childless 
couples  and  single  persons  from  receiv- 
ing assistance  under  this  plan.  To  deny 
benefits  to  people  because  they  are  un- 
married, though  they  may  be  Just  as 
poor.  Just  as  destitute,  as  the  families 
around  them,  is  discriminatory.  And  to 
penalize  a  couple  who  chooses  not  to  bear 
children,  though  they  too  may  be  Job- 
less and  homeless,  is  imjust  and  un- 
reasonable. In  New  York  State,  for  ex- 
ample, there  are  at  least  93,000  poor 
people  who  would  fall  into  these  cate- 
gories but  who  are  excluded  from  benefits 
under  this  bill.  I  would  strongly  urge, 
therefore,  that  the  eligibility  definitions 
be  reconsidered  to  provide  assistance 
based  on  need,  not  on  numbers. 

Second,  I  believe  that  the  concept  of, 
let  alone  the  funds  for,  day-care  facili- 
ties, should  be  broadened  to  be  more  than 
a  welfare  benefit.  Families  in  a  middle- 
income  bracket  who  desire  or  need  day 
care  for  their  children  should  have  this 
opportunity,  and  could  pay  for  the  serv- 
ices according  to  their  ability.  Although 
I  will  of  course  support  the  day-care  au- 
thorizations in  this  bill  for  the  poor.  In 
New  York  State  alone  we  need  300,000  to 
400.000  day-care  places,  so  I  warn  against 
limiting  our  horizons  in  this  area.  I  urge 
broadening  both  the  concept  and  the 
funds  to  include  quality  educational  care 


as  well  as  custodial  care,  and  funds  for 
construction  as  well  as  renovation  of 
facilities. 

Third,  although  I  applaud  the  man- 
power training  program  and  the  work 
incentives,  statistics  differ  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  persons  actually  able  to  work,  let 
alone  the  availability  of  Jobs  for  them. 
It  is  important  that  the  training  be  re- 
lated to  the  local  employment  market, 
and  that  a  decent  Job  will  be  available 
upon  ocHnpletion  of  the  training. 

Finally,  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  a 
mother  with  school-age  children  should 
be  required  to  work,  as  she  is  in  this  bill. 
If  she  is,  then  the  State  is  in  fact  dictat- 
ing that  her  child  must  be  cared  for  by 
a  day-care  center  rather  than  by  herself. 
Possibly  it  is  old  fashioned  of  me  to  sug- 
gest this,  but  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that 
to  involuntarily  deny  a  woman  the  op- 
tion of  caring  for  her  own  cl^ild  ts  UTong. 
I  am  imder  no  circumstances  saying 
that  "a  woman's  place  is  in  the  home," 
but  I  am  saying  that  she  should  be  given 
the  free  choice  of  working  or  sta3rlng  at 
home,  as  she  would  in  a  nonassistance 
family. 

I  submit  these  reservations  basically  as 
a  cautionary  note  that  this  bill  in  and  of 
itself  may  not  end  all  poverty,  and  as  a 
reminder  that  we  must  remain  open  to 
suggestions.  Despite  these  reservations, 
however,  I  consider  this  legislation  a 
monumental  breakthrough.  And  al- 
though I  will  continue  to  lurge  that  the 
Federal  Oovemment  take  a  still  larger 
portion  of  the  responsibility  by  broad- 
ening eligibility,  authorizing  greater  day 
care  funds  and  employment  responsibili- 
ties, and  reconsidering  the  mandatory 
work  provision  for  mothers,  I  continue 
to  believe  that  this  legislation  represents 
a  vital  and  historic  step  toward  lifting 
the  poor  from  dependency  to  dignity. 

Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  H.R.  16311,  the  Family  As- 
sistance Act. 

This  bill  pretends  to  be  a  reform  of 
the  present  welfare  system  when  actually 
it  opens  a  Pandora's  box  which  will 
greatiy  increase  the  total  cost  of  welfare 
in  every  county  and  city  in  the  United 
States.  In  my  opinion,  the  bill  now  before 
us.  if  adopted,  will  be  a  major  step  toward 
a  Federal  dole  system. 

This  is  a  matter  of  much  importance, 
and  I  believe  that  the  so-called  reforms 
which  are  now  being  considered  may  in 
fact  be  the  most  encompassing  domestic 
legislation  to  come  before  the  Congress 
since  the  adoption  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  in  the  1930's.  This  greatly  concerns 
me  and  I  am  afraid  that  in  our  haste  to 
reform  the  present  system,  we  may  in 
fact  be  creating  far  greater  problems 
than  now  exist. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  present 
system  needs  reforming  to  some  extent. 
We  have  tolerated  too  long  certain  fea- 
tures of  the  present  law  which  tend  to 
benefit  those  who  are  not  interested  in 
working,  but  feel  that  they  were  entitled 
to  support  from  the  Government.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  certain  aspects  of 
the  present  laws  which  tend  to  isenalize 
needy  families  simply  because  of  the  bu- 
reaucratic structure  which  does  not  take 
into  account  personal  circumstances  in 
Individual  cases.  I  also  feel  that  the  pres- 
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ent  system  does  not  provide  for  adequate 
investigation  and  foUowup  In  some  wel- 
fare cases. 

However,  I  believe  that  the  reform  pro- 
posals now  before  us  do  very  little,  if 
anything,  to  change  this  situation.  In 
fact,  the  bill  incorporates  most  of  the 
bad  features  of  the  present  welfare  sys- 
tem and  makes  provision  for  no  improve- 
ment in  the  administrative  tangle  that 
makes  the  existing  program  so  ineffec- 
tive. This  simply  adds  a  new  Federal 
layer  on  top  of  a  system  that  Is  already 
buried  in  bureaucracy.  The  Family  As- 
sistance Act  has  all  of  the  features  which 
tend  to  foster  indolence  and  encourage 
reliance  on  the  Government.  In  addition, 
by  establishing  national  standards,  it 
undercuts  the  established  patterns  of 
welfare  systems  in  many  States. 

The  thing  that  concerns  me  most  is 
that  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  is  using  unfairly  the 
claim  that  the  present  aid  for  dependent 
children  program  encourages  the  break- 
up of  families.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is 
that  HEW  is  simply  using  this  as  a 
facade  to  get  approval  of  a  guaranteed 
annual  Income  and  once  the  door  is  open 
there  is  no  telling  what  the  eventual 
ramifications  and  cost  will  be. 

According  to  my  understanding,  the 
statistics  being  used  by  HEW  in  support 
of  the  family  assistance  program  were 
obtained  in  a  survey  of  only  18,000  homes. 
This  compares  with  approximately  50 
million  homes  in  the  country  and  such  a 
sampling  would  be  only  thirty-six  one- 
hundredths  of  1  percent  of  the  total.  It 
is  incredible  that  Congress  should  be 
called  upon  to  act  on  the  basis  of  the 
meager  information  which  has  been  pre- 
sented to  us  in  this  instance. 

I  have  looked  over  the  figures  supplied 
by  HEW  and  frankly  am  at  a  loss  to  un- 
derstand exactly  how  they  have  arrived 
at  certain  statistics.  It  is  indicated  on  the 
one  hand  that  there  are  now  1.7  million 
families  receiving  AFDC  funds  on  a 
regular  basis.  This  involves  approxi- 
mately 7  million  persons.  Under  the  pro- 
posed family  assistance  plan,  the  total 
would  be  Increased  to  3.9  million 
homes — including  the  1.7  million  under 
AFDC— and  a  total  of  20  million  persons. 
Still  other  figures  which  have  been  cir- 
culated show  that  the  possible  total  to 
be  covered  by  the  program  would  include 
not  3.9  million  homes  but  5.2  million 
which  would  up  the  total  number  of  per- 
sons to  26  million,  so  nobody  knows  ex- 
acUy  what  the  statistical  situation  is. 

Enactment  of  the  family  assistance 
plan  will  eventually  cos*  incalculable 
sums  which  must  be  made  up  some  place. 
The  guaranteed  income  is,  of  course,  sub- 
ject to  rising  living  costs,  so  that  it  is 
a  foregone  conclusion  that  once  the 
principle  of  guaranteed  inccane  is  estab- 
lished, increases  will  surely  follow.  I  am 
opposed  to  the  guaranteed  income  as 
such  but  also  realize  that  the  figure  pro- 
vided in  this  bill  is  low  enough  so  that 
if  the  law  is  passed,  there  will  be  an  im- 
mediate clamor  to  raise  the  level. 

I  am  diametrically  opposed  to  trying 
to  solve  problems  by  creating  new  levels 
of  Government  bureaucracy  with  the 
idea  that  they  may  be  able  to  grope  to- 
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ward  workable  solutions.  We  have  had 
far  too  much  of  this  and  HEW  is  perhaps 
the  most  significant  example  in  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  inadvisability  smd  ineffi- 
ciency of  such  attacks  on  problems. 

It  Is  obvious  to  those  who  have  taken 
the  time  to  study  the  family  assistance 
proposal  that  reform  of  existing  pro- 
grams is  secondary  to  the  objective  of 
establishing  a  guaranteed  income.  I  am 
opposed  to  this  and  feel  that  the  vast 
majority  of  our  people  are  against  it. 
HEW  is  merely  trying  to  camouflage  its 
real  purposes  by  putting  forth  the  idea 
that  this  will  encourage  families  to  stay 
together.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  action 
by  the  Government  r>er  se  can  be  called 
the  primary  reason  for  the  breakup  of 
families.  This  bill  would  add  to  the  Gov- 
ernment welfare  rolls  vast  millions  of 
people  and  establish  the  precedent  that 
the  Government  will  guarantee  to  them  a 
basic  income.  No  one  in  authority  seans 
to  be  able  to  give  any  idea  as  to  how 
many  people  will  be  involved,  how  much 
the  cost  will  be,  how  many  more  admin- 
istrative personnel  will  be  required,  or 
where  the  road  will  eventually  lead. 

For  this  reason,  I  feel  that  it  is  a 
mistake  to  go  into  a  program  of  this 
kind  without  more  painstaking  study  by 
Congress.  Psist  experience  has  shown 
that  we  cannot  rely  too  much  on  the 
statistical  information  provided  by  HEW 
and  we  need  only  the  recent  experience 
with  medicare  to  cause  us  to  pause  and 
raise  questions  as  to  where  this  all  will 
lead. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  gone  far 
afleld  in  this  coimtry  as  to  our  under- 
standing of  the  role  of  the  Government 
in  relation  to  its  citizens.  The  Govern- 
ment was  never  established  to  take  care 
of  the  people  but  to  simply  provide  a 
climate  wherein  its  citizens  may  have 
the  freedom  to  make  a  living  and  go 
about  their  daily  pursuits  without  gov- 
ernmental interference.  We  have  traveled 
already  too  far  down  the  road  toward 
socialism  and  the  establishment  of  a  dole 
system  would  be  the  final  major  step 
toward  the  completion  of  the  socialistic 
pattern.  Obviously  there  are  many  good 
features  to  the  welfare  program  and  the 
present  bill  makes  improvements  in  aid 
to  the  blind  and  other  handicapped  per- 
sons, child  care  and  certain  Incentives  to- 
ward manpower  training,  and  so  forth. 
I  am  afraid,  however,  that  taken  on  bal- 
ance the  bill  before  us  would  create  more 
problems  than  it  would  solve  and  will 
establish  patterns  which  will  be  difficult 
to  reverse  once  it  is  obvious  that  they  are 
wrong. 

One  of  the  main  fallings  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  that  we  too  often 
think  of  solving  problems  in  terms  of 
creating  bureaucracy  and  making  Fed- 
eral aid  available.  In  the  instance  of  pub- 
lic welfare  my  feeling  is  that  too  much 
money  has  been  spent  to  accom.pllsh  too 
llttie  good  and  that  along  the  way  we 
have  contributed  to  the  establishment  of 
a  pattern  whereby  many  individuals  tend 
to  rely  on  public  support  rather  than  to 
recognize  their  own  responsibilities.  I  see 
nothing  in  the  present  bill  which  would 
reverse  that  trend  but,  in  fact,  feel  that 
it  is  likely  to  be  accelerated  under  its 
terms. 


Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
before  us  today  one  of  the  most  far- 
reaching  pieces  of  legislation  to  be  de- 
bated in  the  91st  Congress,  the  family 
assistance  plan.  I  am  pleased  that  we 
are  moving  in  this  direction,  but  I  am 
concerned  at  the  procedure  under  which 
the  bill  is  proceeding.  While  I  am  in 
general  agreement  with  the  concepts 
contained  in  the  bill,  I  was  hopeful  that 
the  measure  could  have  been  presented 
to  us  under  an  open  rule  permitting 
amendments.  It  was  for  this  reason  that 
I  voted  against  the  closed  rule  yesterday. 
I  intend  to  vote  for  the  bill  on  final 
passage  while  at  the  same  time  express- 
ing the  hope  and  the  belief  that  the 
Senate  will  refine  certain  of  the  provi- 
sions with  which  I  am  not  in  whole- 
hearted agreement. 

For  a  moment  now,  I  would  like  to  dis- 
cuss a  few  of  the  more  important  fea- 
tures of  the  bill. 

The  President  proposes  a  fioor  of  $1,600 
Income  for  a  family  of  four,  paid  en- 
tirely by  the  Federal  Government.  Ad- 
ditional pasmaents  to  families  with  no  in- 
come at  all  would  be  made  by  those 
'  States  where  current  benefit  levels  ex- 
ceed $1,600.  For  families  where  a  mem- 
ber is  working,  the  first  $720  per  year 
earned  income  vsrill  not  be  counted 
against  the  $1,600  floor.  In  addition,  only 
one  dollar  of  each  two  earned  over  the 
$720  will  be  taken  from  the  floor  pay- 
ment. For  the  family  of  four,  when 
earned  income  reaches  $4,000,  the  Fed- 
eral pajrment  would  no  longer  be  paid. 
I  am  pleased  with  this  provision  be- 
cause it  will  represent  a  substantial  im- 
provement in  the  lives  of  the  poor  and 
the  indigent  in  some  States,  but  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  inherent  disparity  in 
benefits  among  the  States  will  slow  or 
alter  the  trend  toward  uprooting  and  mi- 
gration. I  am  pleased  that  the  eligibility 
features  for  the  faniiily  assistance  plan 
will  apply  nationwide,  and  I  hope  that 
the  bill  is  amended  in  the  Senate  to  close 
even  more  the  gap  which  exists  in  bene- 
fits among  the  States. 

I  regret  that  the  President's  program 
does  not  contain  a  new  proposal  to 
strengthen  the  hand  of  the  welfare 
agency  in  obtaining  support  payments 
from  deserting  fathers,  but  two  provi- 
sions should  help  to  cut  down  on  deser- 
tions: Removal  of  the  "man  in  the 
house"  rule  suid  imposition  on  the  desert- 
ing parent  or  spouse  of  a  financial  obli- 
gation equal  to  the  amount  of  Federal 
assistance  paid  to  his  or  her  family  as  a 
result  of  the  abandonment.  This  first 
provision  is  a  hiunane  and  stabilizing 
feature  because  we  are  r«noving  the  in- 
centive which  exists  for  a  father  to  de- 
sert his  family  when  he  is  unable  to  pro- 
vide for  them  and  when  his  mere  pres- 
ence is  a  stumbling  block  to  the  family's 
receipt  of  public  assistance.  It  replaces 
the  incentive  to  desert  with  an  incentive 
to  find  work  or  accept  Job  training.  The 
second  provision  moves  in  the  direction 
of  insvu-ing  that  the  Government  is  not 
picking  up  the  tab  for  someone  who  is 
capable  of  picking  it  up  himself. 

One  of  the  more  negligent  points  in 
the  bill  before  us,  and  one  which  I  am 
sure  the  Senate  will  attempt  to  revise  in 
its  corisideration,  is  the  fact  that  the  leg- 
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Islation  does  not  move  in  the  direction  of 
providing  relief  for  SUte  and  local  tax- 
payers by  assuming  a  greater  Federal 
share  of  the  costs  of  the  program  in  the 
more  progressive  States  like  New  York. 
The  Nixon  program  requires  the  States 
to  supplement  the  income  of  welfare 
families  in  the  amount  which  exceeds  the 
basic  $1,600  up  to  the  level  of  welfare 
paid  in  that  SUte  at  the  beginning  of 
1970.  Unfortunately,  the  bUl  provides 
that  the  Federal  Government  will  pay 
only  30  percent  of  the  cost  of  these  sup- 
plementary payments,  and  no  Federal 
assistance  will  be  available  where  the 
State  makes  a  supplemental  payment  to 
the  working  poor.  In  my  Judgment,  this 
provision  of  the  Nixon  program  offers 
New  Yorkers  no  relief  to  speak  of  from 
the  burden  of  welfare.  The  bill  has  to  be 
amended  in  the  Senate  to  provide  for  a 
much  larger  share  of  the  supplemental 
benefits  and  aid  should  be  available  for 
the  working  poor. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  remarks  today,  of 
necessity,  could  not  cover  all  of  the  fea- 
tures in  this  complex  bill,  owing  to  the 
time  element.  I  am  going  to  vote  for  the 
bill  because,  on  balance,  it  is  a  good  one. 
I  did.  however,  want  to  take  this  oppor- 
tuni^  to  address  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  some  of  the  more  obvious  defi- 
ciencies in  the  measure  and  at  the  same 
time  urge  our  colleagues  over  in  the 
Senate  to  seriously  consider  amendatory 
langiiage. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  16311.  the  Family  As- 
sistance Act  of  1970.  While  I  believe  that 
this  bill  shoiild  have  been  brought  to  the 
floor  under  an  open  rule  to  allow  us  to 
offer  much-needed  amendments,  the 
measure  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction 
of  reform  of  our  drastically  ineffective, 
inequitable,  and  misdirected  welfare  sys- 
tem. I  have  been  advocating  welfare  re- 
form since  early  in  my  congressional 
career,  and  I  am  gratified  that  we  at  last 
have  a  vehicle  to  enable  us  to  carry 
forward  the  necessary  struggle  to  elimi- 
nate hunger  and  poverty  in  the  United 
States. 

Our  existing  welfare  system  should 
have  been  discarded  long  ago.  It  places 
recipients  in  the  awful  position  of  having 
to  refuse  employment  that  would  reduce 
their  meager  Income  from  public  assist- 
ance. It  encourages  dependency  and  cre- 
ates generational  cycles  on  relief  rolls. 
It  breaks  up  families  in  areas  where 
"man  in  the  house"  rules  have  restricted 
eligibility.  And  it  encourages  the  poor  to 
flock  to  overcrowded  cities  where  welfare 
payments  are  higher.  When  a  family  of 
four  receives  $44  a  month  in  Mississippi 
and  could  be  eligible  for  $264  a  month 
in  New  Jersey,  who  could  resist  the  im- 
pulse to  emigrate? 

It  is  heartening  to  witness  the  public 
support  for  overhaul  of  public  assistance. 
Significant  elements  of  the  business  com- 
munity, the  Presidential  commission  on 
income  maintenance,  key  figures  in  the 
administration,  public-service  agencies 
such  as  the  Urban  Coalition,  the  Na- 
tional Welfare  Rights  Organization,  and 
many,  many  more  have  lent  their  back- 
ing to  this  effort,  and  while  the  Family 
Assistance  Act  falls  short  of  what  needs 
to  be  done.  It  deserves  our  support  be- 


cause it  will  Incorporate  many  desirable 
principles  into  the  Nations  public  assist- 
ance programs. 

I  specifically  endorse  the  bill's  empha- 
sis on  jobs  and  Job  training  for  all  able- 
bodied  welfare  recipients  who  have  no 
small  children  to  care  for ;  the  establish- 
ment of  minimum  Federal  standards  for 
eligibility  and  expanded  Federal  financ- 
ing and  administration:  complete  Fed- 
eral funding  of  day-care  centers  for 
working  mothers:  a  fioor  on  Income  for 
the  very  poor:  assistance  to  the  working 
poor  whose  income  falls  well  below  the 
poverty  level;  and  a  minlmimi  guaran- 
teed paj-ment  for  aged,  blind,  and  dis- 
abled individuals  who  have  no  other  in- 
come. These  initiatives  embody  much- 
needed  principles  if  we  are  to  break  the 
pervasiveness  of  poverty  which  so  de- 
bases the  moral  posture  of  a  Nation  with 
a  gross  national  product  nearing  $1  tril- 
lion a  year. 

I  was.  however,  among  those  who  re- 
quested an  open  rule  on  this  legislation 
to  give  all  Members  of  this  body  a  full 
oppxjrtunity  to  add  still  further  innova- 
tions and  increases  needed  to  make  this 
truly  a  welfare  reform  bill. 

While  the  Family  Assistance  Act  does 
provide  for  greater  Federal  involvement, 
it  will  still  allow  for  variations  in  the 
amoimts  of  assistance  p>aid  by  different 
States  and  will,  therefore,  not  completely 
discourage  the  migration  of  the  poor  to 
cities  like  New  York  where  public  welfare 
burdens  distort  the  entire  municipal 
budget.  Equity  demands  full  Federal 
funding  and  administration  of  public  as- 
sistance, and  we  will  not  have  a  truly 
workable  and  adequate  system  until  this 
basic  step  is  taken. 

Further,  the  principle  of  an  income 
fioor  is  a  major  breakthrough  and  a  long 
overdue  reform.  But  how  any  family  of 
four  In  the  United  States  can  live  with 
dignity  on  $1,600  eludes  me  completely. 
Instead  of  testing  the  water  with  our  toe. 
we  ought  to  act  on  our  realization  that 
even  the  official  poverty  borderline  of  $3.- 
720  is  not  adequate  in  most  sections  of 
the  country  to  maintain  a  decent  stand- 
ard of  living.  In  New  York  $5,500  would 
be  a  more  reasonable  and  realistic  mini- 
mum, and  we  should  not  blanch  at  such 
a  positive  move  toward  social  Justice.  For 
those  who  cry  that  we  are  establishing  a 
new  welfare  population,  we  have  many 
alternatives  to  prevent  such  an  occur- 
rence. It  is  my  conviction  that  all  men 
want  the  satisfaction  and  dignity  of  self- 
supporting  emplojrment.  and  by  expand- 
ing the  job-training  provisions  of  this 
program,  and  also  creating  jobs  if  we 
must,  we  can  bring  this  principle  into 
operation.  Thus  the  income  floor  will  be 
but  a  springboard  to  a  higher  goal. 

The  Family  Assistance  Act  does  not 
penalize  the  working  individual  for  earn- 
ing minimal  outside  income,  but  the  dis- 
regard amounts  to  only  $720.  beyond 
which  50  to  67  percent  of  earnings  would 
be  deducted  from  the  person's  income. 
Surely  there  is  no  equity  in  levying  this 
steep  a  tax  on  family  heads  trying  to 
support  dependents  on  $2,320  a  year,  and 
a  built-in  disincentive  to  seek  further 
work  will  be  embodied  in  the  program. 
This  is  the  same  fault  in  existing  welfare 
rules,  and  by  not  deleting  these  penalties 


at  low-income  levels,  we  will  once  again 
encourage  the  search  for  hidden  income 
and  other  subterfuges  plaguing  the  relief 
system  today.  One  of  the  most  interest- 
ing proposals  I  have  seen  on  the  work- 
incentive  problem  has  been  developed 
and  advanced  by  a  distinguished  and 
successful  New  York  businessman.  Mr. 
Leonard  M.  Greene,  who  has  devoted 
considerable  time  and  effort  to  remov- 
ing the  stigma  of  poverty  from  our  na- 
Uonal  life.  Mr.  Greene's  admirable  plan 
is  labeled  "fair  share,"  and  in  the  belief 
that  Congress  should  give  full  and  fair 
consideration  to  this  solution,  I  append 
Mr.  Greene's  position  to  my  remarks.  We 
simply  must  remove  all  government  bar- 
riers and  penalties  on  the  working  poor 
in  the  form  of  excessive  taxation  of  mea- 
ger earnings,  and  fair  share  deals  elo- 
quently with  a  remedy  for  this  practice. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  also  perplexed 
that  H.R.  16311  excludes  childless  couples 
and  single  people  from  public  assistance. 
This  is  a  major  shortcoming  of  the  bill 
and  belies  the  reform  label.  A  poor  person 
is  a  poor  person,  and  by  passage  of  this 
legislation  we  shall  have  failed  to  help 
untold  numbers  of  the  disadvantaged, 
while  at  the  same  time  we  will  place  a 
premium  on  family  size  at  a  time  when 
we  should  rather  be  discouraging  the  ac- 
celerating   growth    of    our    population. 
There  can  be  no  justification  for  penaliz- 
ing people  for  not  bearing  children. 

Furthermore,  while  stress  has  been 
placed  on  the  work-incentive  provisions 
of  this  bill,  let  us  not  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  over  90  percent  of  present  wel- 
fare recipients  are  aged,  blind,  disabled, 
dependent  children,  and  mothers  caring 
for  preschool  children.  With  national  un- 
employment zooming  to  4.4  per  cent,  we 
need  to  be  mindful  of  the  limitations  and 
not  imply  that  we  will  force  mothers 
to  work.  Certainly  no  able-bodied  per- 
son should  be  allowed  to  refuse  decent 
employment,  and  this  bill  Includes  safe- 
guards to  prevent  exploitation  of  the 
employable  poor,  but  we  need  to  beware 
of  allowing  punitive  action  to  Intrude 
on  our  legitimate  effort  to  ensure  a  life 
of  dignity,  with  adequate  housing  and 
nutrition,  for  every  American.  The 
needs  of  children  must  be  kept  upper- 
most in  mind  as  we  attempt  to  uplift 
those  in  need  of  help. 

In  addition  to  raising  family  support 
levels,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  must  increase 
the  guarantee  for  the  blind,  disabled,  the 
aged,  from  the  proposed  $110  to  at  least 
$150  a  month.  The  staggering  rise  In  the 
cost  of  living  is  a  burden  on  most,  but 
none  more  so  than  those  on  fixed  in- 
comes and  unable  to  work.  Age  eligibility 
should  be  reduced  to  60  for  men  and  55 
for  women,  and  cost-of-living  clauses 
seem  only  fair.  Cost-of-living  increases 
are  coming  to  be  the  recognized  neces- 
sities in  all  wage  determinations,  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  we  should  include  them 
in  the  overall  provisions  of  the  public 
assistance  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  today  an  op- 
portunity to  begin — and  it  is  only  a  be- 
ginning— to  strike  out  in  new  directions 
in  our  society.  We  have  among  us  15 
million  malnourished,  30  million  poor, 
and  77  million  deprived  people.  We  have 
the  worst  welfare  system  of  all  the  de- 
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veloped  nations  of  the  world.  Ten  coun- 
tries have  lower  infant  mortality  rates, 
and  15  have  higher  literacy  rates  than 
the  United  States.  National  pride  and 
human  decency  impel  us  to  move  boldly 
to  eradicate  the  flaws  in  our  social  fabric. 
We  must  compete  not  only  in  armsjnents 
and  technology  and  trade,  but  In  the 
far  more  fimdamental  reforms  which  will 
Improve  the  quality  of  the  lives  of  all 
of  our  people.  Instead  of  taking  one  small 
step  as  men,  let  us  take  that  giant  leap 
for  mankind. 
The  article  referred  to  follows: 

PaIK     SHAKX — A     PUIX     INCKNTIVB     PLAN     TO 

RKPLACK   Wkltabb 

(By  Leonard  M.  Greene) 

THB    nOBhEat 

Recently,  the  widowed  mother  of  five  chil- 
dren living  In  Westchester  County.  New  York, 
on  funds  provided  by  our  present  welfare 
system  was  delighted  when  her  eldect 
daughter  came  home  and  announced  proudly 
that  she  had  obtained  a  Job  at  the  checkout 
counter  of  a  supermarket. 

The  family's  Joy  was  short-lived.  It  qvilckly 
discovered  that  with  a  wage  earner  In  the 
home,  welfare  payments  were  reduced.  When 
simple  costs  such  as  lunches  and  bus  fares 
were  subtracted  from  the  total,  the  family 
had  less  money  to  live  on  than  It  had  had 
before.  To  be  of  real  help  at  home,  the  dis- 
appointed youngster  was  forced  to  resign. 
The  unhappy  episode  Is  a  tragic  example  of 
how  "second  generation"  welfare  cases  are 
created  and  how  abysmally  another  "Noble 
Experiment"  In  America  has  failed  because  of 
a  lack  of  Imaginative  planning. 


It  Is  also  part  of  the  "American  character" 
to  expect  to  be  fully  rewarded  for  one's 
efforts. 

That  Ifl  why  I  propose  a  complete  new  plan 
that  we  have  named  "Pair  Share"  which 
abolishes  welfare  altogether,  wipes  out  the 
enormous  bureaucratic  machine  that  admin- 
isters It,  and,  most  Important,  gives  every 
American  citizen  that  spiritual  spark,  that 
Incentive  drive  which  says,  "I  can  do  better, 
and  my  efforts  will  be  fully  rewarded." 

ABOLISH  WZLTASE 

How  can  this  be  done?  Remember  that 
the  welfare  problem  In  this  co\mtry  Is  Im- 
mense and  the  situation  Is  growing  more 
explosive  dally.  Bold,  drastic  measiires  rem- 
iniscent of  the  early  days  of  the  New  Deal 
that  met  the  Great  Depression  head-on  must 
be  taken.  Aholiahing  welfare  sounds  as  out- 
rageous as  closing  the  banks  did  then.  But 
that  courageous  strategy  worked  and  we  who 
believe  In  "Pair  Share"  are  confident  that 
this  equally  forceful  and  daring  plan  also 
wlU  succeed  where  any  halfway  measure,  any 
patchwork  stopgap  Is  docsned  before  It  starts. 

rAIK   SHAKX 


WKLFAXE    REFORM 


Briefly,  this  Is  how  the  "Pair  Share"  plan 
can  replace  welfare,  providing  the  poor  with 
the  necessities  of  life  while  at  the  same  time 
opening  wide  the  door  of  opport\inlty  and 
inviting  them  to  better  their  standard  of 
living. 

Poor  or  not,  every  citizen  (and  that  in- 
cludes President  Nixon,  the  butcher,  the 
baker  and  you  and  me)  wotUd  receive  a 
taxable  allowance.  Por  example,  Congreas 
might  set  this  figure  at  $900  for  an  adult 
and  $400  for  a  child.  This  would  give  a  fam- 
ily of  four  an  annual  "Pair  Share"  Income 
of  $2,600. 

Disbursement  of  these  "Pair  Share"  funds 
would  be  handled  by  and  combined  with  our 
In  his  current  proposals  for  welfare  re-     g^gting  internal  revenue  service  system, 
form.  President  Nixon  has  taken  note  of  this  „_»„^^  ...„  -,»» 

•SnUvT  pitfall."  Reactions  of  leaders  In  A  ioo-percent  ENCouRACEMEirr  to  work 
various  fields  to  his  suggested  Improvements  Our  present  welfare  system  offers  the  re- 
range  from  high  to  extremely  faint  praise,  clplent  100  per  cent  discouragement  against 
Certainly,  almost  any  change  from  the  utter  working.  The  proposed  "virelfare  reform" 
chaos  of  the  present  system  which  sees  wel-  stlU  offers  50  per  cent  work  discouragement, 
fare  rolls  zooming  upward  during  years  of  In  my  opinion,  that  remains  fatally  high 
national  prosperltv  Is  welcome.  A  "step  In  and  It  will  not  produce  the  miracle  we  need 
the  right  direction"  thus  far  has  been  the  to  solve  our  problem.  "Pair  Share"  offers, 
favored  summation.  instead,  XOO  per  cent  encouragement  to  take 

But  is  a  step  enough?  I,  for  one.  and  a  lot  a  Job.  and  that  U  the  kind  of  booster  power 
of  other  people  with  me.  do  not  think  so.  Por  we  must  have  If  we  are  ever  to  get  this 
example  the  new  "welfare  reform"  sUU  con-  American  society-saving  mlssUe  off  the  pad. 
tains  the  same  fatal  flaw  that  doomed  the  Let's  look  at  a  table  that  shows  how  much 
original  high-minded  concept  of  help  for  the  better  off  a  famUy  of  four  would  be  under 
poor— It  does  not  provide  the  vital  fuU  in-  -palr  Share"  than  It  would  be  under  the  re- 
centive  that  Inspires  a  person  to  Uft  himself  form  proposal  with  Its  60  per  cent  work 
up  and  Improve  his  lot  In  life.  discouragement. 

TTnder   the   new   plan,  the   basic  Federal ^ 

benefit  for  a  family  of  foxir  would  be  $1,600  Welfare  Fiir 

per    year;    $600    for    each   of    the   first   two  Eirned  income  reform  share 

family    members    and     $300    per    member . 

thereafter.  So  far,  so  good.  But  here  comes  i  600  2,600 

our  old  pitfall  beneath  a  fresh  camouflage.     »z: 2*320  3,320 

According  to  the  ofBclal  "Welfare  Reform  Pact     ^^- i:.'"".";:;.".  2,460  3,600 

Sheet-  issued  by  the  United  SUtes  Govern-     \,m 2."°  J''" 

ment,  "Benefits  would  be  reduced  by  60  per     2.000 ^.*g  l'\^ 

cent   as  earnings   Increase   above   $730  per     ^^J" 31450  sjeoo 

vear"  3  500 "-  3^1°  S-"" 

A    50-PE*CD*T  TAX  FO«  THX  POOR  ■*'''^" [ 

In  other  words,  a  welfare  recipient  who  ,       .,         ^ i*„,_  „>,.» 

labon^  to  make  $61  a  month  would  Imme-  The  recipient    of    reformed    welfare  who 

<Ua?Iw  l«^p  mto  a  60  per  cent  tax  bracket!  somehow  fought  his  way  to  an  annual  to- 

Sj^tlvTy,    he  tould^be  rubbing   elbows  come  of  $3,920  d«P»?  the  50  P^^?-'"  ^^^^^^ 

wimhlghlylsuccessfui  doctors,  lawyers  and  deduction  on  ^^f^^  .f^^\°^"Jl^° 

business  executives.  Undoubtedly,  his  elbows  would  at  that  point  have  $3,930  In  his  pockei 

w^x^d^e  Sderably  more  friyed  but  he  He  would  have  been  fragging  a50  per  cent 

would  be  in  mat  reUtlvely  exclusive  com-  ^-^,<^rw  ^Jld^rre'cll^o^Se^Su 

"^msT^^ttTto   earn  that   extra   dollar  at  all  for  his  tremendous  effort. 

mSevTiSre^  bV  eo^rcent  according  to  But  consider  a  recipient    who    «l«ls    "s 

?Sr"law"*^rhumIn  na^e.  This  "l^has  "Pair  Share"  of  $2  600  to  ««nUng8  of  $3  9M 

r^  vet  been  repealed  despite  the  hopeful  to  support  his  family  of  four.  He  has  $6  520. 

^iniat^lon^^sjatlon    '-With  suchln-  Assume  he  takes  the  ordinary  10  per  cent  de- 

S^s^^  xSTp^ti  Who  cl^  w^k  wlU  ductlon  plus  $2^00  for  member,  of  Ms  f amUy 

^  to  work.  This  U  part  of  the  American  and  pays  a  surcharge  of  20  per  cent  as  aJltM- 

wK^wore.  X            H~  ^^^  ^^^j^  ^  required  to  do  to  finance 


the  program..  At  present  rates,  he  would  re- 
turn to  the  government  $685.47  In  taxes  and 
still  have  $6,884.53  In  his  pocket. 

He  would  have  had  full  incentive  to  climb 
the  ladder  of  earning  power  because  as  he 
climbed,  his  spendable  Income  would  have 
risen  with  him  rung  by  ning. 

REDUCK   TAXES   FOR   MOST 

It  WlU  not  be  untU  the  higher  brackets  are 
reached  that  the  "Pair  Share"  aUowance  in 
canceled  out  by  Increasing  Income  taxes. 

Those  with  low  Income  receive  the  greatest 
benefit  which  goes  hand  in  hand  with  in- 
centive to  earn. 

And  because  "Pair  Share"  both  gives  and 
It  takes — It  gives  m  allowance  and  takes  In 
taxes— It  WlU  pay  for  Itself;  these  taxes  plus 
the  money  saved  by  scrapping  the  bureau- 
cratic anti-poverty  programs  that  cost  an 
estimated  $50  bllUon  a  year  would  balance 
the  "Pair  Share"  payments. 

Admittedly,  because  of  the  20  per  cent  in- 
come tax  surcharge  on  present  rates  needed 
to  get  "Fair  Share"  started,  persons  In  the 
highest  brackets  would  at  first  pay  more 
than  they  are  paying  now.  But  eventually 
they  too,  would  benefit  as  America  recovered 
its  economic  health  and  more  of  the  people 
would  be  In  a  position  to  contribute  taxes 
and  the  tax  rates  could  be  lowered. 


CHECK  imLATION 

MllUons  of  persons  now  on  welfare  wlU 
Instead  be  encouraged  to  seek  Jobs.  They 
would  begin  to  fit  again  Into  society,  to  per- 
form services,  to  manufacture  articles  for 
sale.  The  Gross  National  Product  could  rise 
dramatically  to  a  point  where  the  value  of 
the  dollar  would  no  longer  be  attacked  by 
the  threat  of  inflation. 

Gone  forever  into  the  llmlx)  of  unh^py 
economic  experiments  would  be  the  cost  ot 
welfare  workers  who  are  misusing  their  tal- 
ents to  examine  shoes,  poke  mattresses  and 
scan  cupboards  to  determine  If  a  person  is 
entitled  to  reUef.  Gone  with  them  would  l)e 
the  ghettos  bom  of  the  rush  to  be  where  the 
handout  Is  biggest. 

"Pair  Share"  protects  every  American 
citizen  from  destttutlon  simply  because  he  is 
an  American  citizen.  He  would  be  able  to  hold 
his  head  high,  to  put  his  heart,  his  mind, 
and  his  hands  to  the  business  of  earning  a 
Isetter  Uving. 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  before  the  House  today  welfare  re- 
form legislation  which  aims  to  revamp 
the  chaotic  welfare  system  in  the  Na- 
tion. 

I  certainly  concur  that  there  Is  ample 
need  for  improvement  in  our  welfare  pro- 
gram which  has  grown  like  Topsy  and 
has  placed  a  very  heavy  tax  burden  on 
our  citizens. 

All  Americans  share  the  concern  and 
sympathy  for  the  less  fortimate  in  our 
society,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  difB- 
cult  for  our  productive  and  hard-working 
citizens  to  accept  a  system  tha^seems 
to  actually  encourage  indolence  and  de- 
pendence on  assistance  even  though  em- 
ployment and  the  ablUty  to  work  is  avail- 
able. 

We  are  all  willing  to  assist  those  who 
by  physical  disabUlty  or  by  economical 
circumstances  cannot  find  work.  But  a 
new  plan  that  will,  according  to  some 
estimates,  nearly  double  the  number  of 
persons  receiving  welfare  does  not  ap- 
pear to  offer  reform,  but  instead  seems 
to  be  an  expansion  of  an  already  pon- 
derous and  expensive  program. 

Therefore,  rather  than  further  com- 
pound the  problems  of  the  present  pro- 
gram, it  is  my  intention  to  oppose  this 
legislation.  ,  _ 

I  do  not  think  the  Federal  Oovem- 
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ment  should  be  the  encourager  and  mul- 
tiplier of  the  welfare  "way  of  life"  In 
this  Nation. 

Our  citizens  will  never  turn  away  from 
those  honestly  and  sincerely  in  need  of 
assistance,  but  to  tax  our  productive  citi- 
zenry exorbitantly  to  prolong  and  ex- 
pand an  already  misused  program,  is  not 
good  legislation. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  many 
of  us  have  long  looked  forward  to  the 
opportunity  to  contribute  toward  the 
passage  of  basic  welfare  reform  legis- 
lation. Therefore.  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend those  who  have  paved  the  way  for 
today  s  vote  on  HJl.  16311.  which  will 
make  very  important  structural  changes 
In  our  present  welfare  system. 

In  particular.  I  want  to  call  attention 
to  the  contribution  of  the  Honorable 
Wilbur  Mills,  whose  role  as  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
was  crucial  to  the  development  of  the 
proposal  which  is  now  before  us.  The 
committee,  under  the  leadership  of  Mr. 
Mills,  worked  both  quickly  and  success- 
fully In  studying  the  proposal  made  by 
the  administration  and  making  amend- 
ments to  strengthen  it.  The  chairman  is 
to  be  commended  for  his  very  construc- 
tive leadership  for  welfare  reform. 

The  bill  before  us  is  a  good  one.  It 
does  not  please  everyone,  but  surely  we 
must  recognize  that  welfare  legislation 
never  will  please  everyone,  whatever  It 
contains.  It  does,  however,  go  very  far  In 
the  direction  of  rationalizing  our  present 
irrational  system.  It  also  introduces  a 
much-needed  element  of  equity  into  de- 
termming  eligibility  for— and  the  amount 
of— welfare  assistance  which  families 
throughout  the  country  are  entitled  to 
receive. 

I  have  been  concerned  about  the  grow- 
ing crisis  in  welfare  for  some  time  In 
August  1967.  Cook  County  began  a 
growth  in  the  number  of  recipients  of  aid 
to  families  with  dependent  children 
which  was  unprecedented,  and  which  has 
not  yet  begun  to  slow.  The  number  of 
families  receiving  APDC  in  Cook  County 
increased  nearly  20  percent  In  the  last 
year.  Overall,  the  county  now  Includes 
about  380.000  individuals  who  are  re- 
ceiving some  kind  of  cash  welfare  assist- 
ance. We  now  have  sUghUy  more  than 
two-thirds  of  all  the  welfare  recipients  in 
the  entire  State  of  Illinois. 

What  is  distressing  about  all  this  is  not 
only  the  numbers,  but  the  human  misery 
behind  the  numbers.  A  substantial  num- 
ber of  those  now  on  welfare,  both  those 
new  to  Chicago  and  old-time  residents, 
might  never  have  had  to  ask  for  assist- 
ance, or  might  have  worked  their  way 
off  by  now.  if  we  had  a  system  which 
helped  them  at  the  time  and  in  the  way 
that  they  needed  it. 

We  know  that  our  public  welfare  sys- 
tem, although  created  to  promote  the 
general  welfare,  has  in  some  ways  under- 
mined it.  It  has — too  often — provided  too 
little  assistance  for  those  in  desperate 
need.  It  has — too  often — promoted  in- 
equities both  for  welfare  recipients  and 
for  taxpayers.  And.  finally.  It  has  failed 
to  provide  assistance  and  Incentives  de- 
signed to  promote  family  stability  and 
independence. 

HJl.  16311.  the  Family  Assistance  Act. 
is  not  •  cure-all  for  the  problems  of 


poverty  in  this  country.  However,  it  con- 
stitutes a  major  departure  from  previous 
policy,  and  moves  very  definitely  in  the 
direction  of  providing  a  national  floor  for 
welfare  payments,  removing  the  discrimi- 
nation against  families  In  which  the 
father  is  present  and  working,  and  to- 
ward uniformity  in  eligibUity  require- 
ments. 

The  bill  would  provide  at  least  $1,600  a 
year  for  a  needy  family  of  four,  regard- 
less of  where  in  the  United  SUtes  it  lived. 
This  basic  payment  would  be  supple- 
mented in  several  ways,  depending  on  the 
family's  circumstances.  The  working 
poor,  who  would  be  eligible  for  assist- 
ance for  the  first  time,  would,  of  course, 
supplement  the  payment  through  their 
earnings.  Other  families  would.  In  all 
except  a  few  States,  be  eligible  for  State 
supplementary  payments.  And  all  poor 
families  would  be  eligible  for  food  stamps 
to  add  to  their  cash  income. 

In  addition  to  providing  a  minimum 
standard  of  assistance  pasrments.  the 
proposal  contains  very  promising  provi- 
sions for  work  Incentives.  The  provision 
for  disregarding  certain  earned  income 
should  give  recipients  strong  economic 
incentive  to  maximize  their  incomes 
through  employment. 

I  believe  the  manpower  training  fea- 
tures of  the  bill  will  also  be  of  Immeas- 
urable value  to  those  who  need  an 
opportunity  to  improve  their  employment 
potential.  In  Cook  County  we  have  had 
extensive  programs  for  traiiUng  recipi- 
ents of  APDC  m  the  past,  but  our  efforts 
should  be  manifestly  more  effective  under 
this  new  legislation  The  bill  makes  pos- 
sible a  mobilization  of  all  kinds  of  services 
to  assist  Individuals  in  training  for  and 
finding  Jobs,  and  we  know  from  experi- 
ence that  it  is  this  kind  of  comprehensive 
approach  which  welfare  recipients  often 
need. 

Perhaps  the  most  valuable  of  the  sup- 
portive services  which  the  bill  provides 
Is  for  expanded  child  care  services.  Many 
people  fail  to  realize  that  a  large  number 
of  mothers  on  welfare  are  already  work- 
ing, but  are  haunted  by  the  constant 
worry  that  their  children  are  not  being 
properly  cared  for.  Many  more  mothers 
want  to  wortc.  but  have  refrained  from 
seeking  employment  because  they  could 
not  arrange  for  appropriate  child  care. 

The  Family  Assistance  Act  would  as- 
sure that  all  mothers  who  participate  in 
employment  or  training  under  the  family 
assistance  plan  would  have  appropriate 
child  care.  It  Is  estimated  that  450,000 
child  care  openings  would  be  provided 
under  the  bill,  including  150,000  for  qual- 
ity preschool  care  and  300,000  for  after- 
school  care. 

The  bill  would  also  provide  a  greatly 
improved  program  of  assistance  for  the 
aged,  blind,  and  disabled.  These  people, 
who  are  the  most  disadvantaged  of  all  in 
our  society,  would  be  assured  a  minimimi 
welfare  standard  of  $110  for  each  indi- 
vidual, or  $220  for  a  couple.  This  stand- 
ard, which  was  increased  substantially 
by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
above  the  administration's  proposal,  will 
make  it  possible  for  many  more  Ameri- 
cans to  live  with  some  measure  of  de- 
cency and  dignity. 

Another  major  improvement  in  the  bill 
is  the  strengthened  role  of  the  Federal 


Government  in  the  administration  of 
welfare  assistance.  The  Federal  pay- 
ments for  family  assistance  recipients 
would  be  made  by  a  new  Federal  agency 
which  could  draw  upon  other  Federal 
resources  to  assist  It  in  making  eligi- 
bility and  payment  determinations.  For 
example,  the  vast  record  and  computer 
resources  of  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration could  be  used  to  check  earn- 
ings statements  for  purposes  of  family 
assistance. 

By  having  the  plan  administered  by 
the  Federal  Qovemment,  we  can  end  the 
very  wide  discrepancies  which  have  ex- 
isted In  the  past  in  welfare  determina- 
tions by  the  States.  We  can  introduce  a 
much  needed  uniformity,  and  a  greater 
assurance  that  poor  families  will  be 
treated  in  a  dignified  and  fair  way. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  also 
Improved  the  likelihood  of  having  Fed- 
eral administration  of  the  State  supple- 
mentary payments  and  of  the  adult  pro- 
grams by  providing  100  percent  Federal 
funding  for  the  costs  of  administration 
In  those  States  which  make  agreements 
with  the  Federal  Government  for  Fed- 
eral administration.  This  is  another  step 
toward  equity  and  rationality  In  public 
welfare. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  Republicans 
and  Democrats  alike,  cannot  lose  the  op- 
portunity now  before  us  to  legislate  basic 
welfare  reform.  We  have  castigated  the 
present  system  for  years.  We  know  its 
failings  and  weaknesses.  We  know  that 
we  cannot  In  good  conscience  let  it  grow 
and  fester,  and  further  contribute  to  our 
social  problems. 

HJl.  16311  offers  a  new  and  promising 
alternative.  It  does,  as  I  have  already  out- 
lined, accomplish  some  very  important 
reforms:  First,  it  eliminates  discrimina- 
tion against  working  poor  families;  sec- 
ond, it  offers  Incentives  to  training  and 
employment;  third,  it  establishes  Federal 
standards  and  requirements  to  promote 
equity  among  the  States;  and  fourth,  it 
provides  new  Federal  machinery  to  im- 
prove welfare  administration. 

I  believe  this  bUl.  as  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  consti- 
tutes the  kind  of  reform  we  have  long 
been  seeking.  I  strongly  support  its  pas- 
sage. 

Mr.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Chairman,  our  present 
welfare  system  Is  not  succeeding  and 
needs  change.  This  Is  a  generally  ac- 
cepted Judgment  and  Is  supported  by  a 
margin  of  more  than  6  to  1  by  those  citi- 
zens In  my  district  who  have  responded 
to  my  inquiry.  The  question  before  us 
now  Is  whether  the  costly  changes  pro- 
posed by  the  legislation  before  us  consti- 
tute the  proper  solution.  Actually,  no  one 
can  say.  Each  of  us  must  be  guided  by 
what  seems  to  us  to  be  the  best  evidence 
and  by  our  own  conscience  in  the  matter 
as  Influenced  by  our  individual  search. 

For  our  free  system  with  expanding 
opportunity  to  survive,  It  Is  necessary 
that  it  be  responsibly  bulwarked  by  prop- 
er recognition  of  and  aid  to  those  who, 
through  misfortune  or  circumstances 
generally  beyond  their  control,  are  living 
or  raising  families  under  conditions  of 
exceptional  poverty  and  wretchedness. 

Our  present  welfare  system  is  failing 
and  getting  worse.  Particularly  is  this 
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true  in  the  case  of  families  with  growing 
children  where  the  head  of  the  family  is 
either  unemployable  or  failing  to  be 
charged  with  clear  responsibility  to  go  to 
work.  Cost  of  our  present  system  Is  about 
$4.2  billion  annually.  The  cost  of  this 
system  which  Is  generally  acknowledged 
to  be  failing  In  Important  ways  Is  pro- 
jected to  rise  to  $12  billion  annually  in 
the  next  5  years,  according  to  the  De- 
partments of  Labor  and  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare.  This  Congress  is  faced 
with  the  challenge  to  act  to  acknowledge 
this  failure  of  the  present  welfare  sys- 
tem and  to  adopt  a  system  which  has 
prospects  for  success  rather  than  the 
certainty  of  continued  failure.  It  Is  time 
we  stopped  going  downhill  and  that  we 
find  a  path  that  goes  up  the  hill,  and  we 
must  r\m  the  risk,  in  my  opinion,  that 
the  uphill  path  will  be  a  costly  and  diffi- 
cult one.  But  at  least  we  will  have  the 
satisfaction  of  trying  to  fight  our  way 
up  rather  than  continuing  the  easier 
road  down. 

This  decision  to  decide  on  what  I  con- 
sider to  be  the  upward  leading  path  has 
not  been  an  easy  one  for  me  or  perhaps 
most  of  us,  because  the  difficulties  of  this 
course  are  plain  to  see  and  we  cannot 
even  be  sure  such  a  course  actually  is  an 
upward  one.  I  am  imder  no  Illusions.  This 
plan,  too,  may  end  In  failure.  The  Nixon 
administration  has,  however,  conducted 
exhaustive  research  and  has  recom- 
mended this  course  without  reservation. 
The  greatly  respected  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  of  this  House  has  conducted 
Its  own  inquiries  In  depth  and  urgently 
recommdhds  this  course  to  us.  We  have 
ample  testimony  and  ample  evidence 
from  qualified  witnesses  that  this  alter- 
native upon  which  we  vote  today  will  in 
actual  fact  result  In  substantial  transi- 
tion to  work  where  Idleness  now  exlst$. 
In  making  this  difficult  decision,  I  have 
been  most  mindful  of  an  experience  I 
had  during  the  recent  Easter  recess.  In 
answer  to  an  inqxiiry  in  March  of  my  con- 
stituents regarding  their  feelings  on  this 
issue,  I  received  a  letter  from  a  citizen 
of  middle  to  modest  income,  living  In  a 
clean  and  unpretentious  neighborhood  in 
which  he  stated  that  he  and  his  wife 
had  worked  hard  at  unskilled  and  skilled 
labor  for  the  past  23  years.  He  said  that 
he  was  not  able  to  give  his  children 
everything  they  perhaps  needed,  but  that 
as  a  result  of  his  work  and  that  of  his 
wife,  they  were  getting  along  and  paying 
their  bills  without  having  much  of  any- 
thing to  save  except  the  pasrment  on 
their  mortgage.  But  they  were  living  in 
dignity  and  passing  this  pride  down  to 
their  family.  He  said  it  was  his  view  and 
that  of  his  associates  and  neighbors  in 
similar  circumstances  that  it  was  unfair 
to  them  to  add  to  their  tax  burdens  in 
order  to  make  Increased  welfare  pay- 
ments to  those  who  were,  not  willing  to 
make  similar  efforts  to  woric  and  to  take 
care  of  themselves. 

It  was  a  very  impressive  letter  to  me 
and  I  wrote  In  reply  asking  that  I  might 
meet  and  talk  to  him  during  the  recess. 
While  home  in  my  district,  he  invited 
me  to  his  home  one  night,  and  there  I 
gathered  with  his  neighbors  and  frl^ids. 
I  am  a  Republican.  This  was  a  Demo- 
cratic neighborhood.  I  did  not  ask  them 
their  politicks,  but  I  assimie  they  were 


predominantly  Democratic,  since  those 
are  the  clear  figures  of  the  district.  They 
were  not  concerned  with  politics,  how- 
ever. In  this  room  full  of  neighbors  and 
friends,  they  were  all  devoted  to  taking 
care  of  their  own  needs.  All  hard,  honest 
workers  on  modest  Income,  and  every 
one  of  these  good  citizens,  without  ran- 
cor and  with  good  will,  told  me  they 
believed  an  Increase  in  welfare  i>ayments 
would  increase  the  desire  of  mamy  of  their 
neighbors  to  remain  or  go  on  welfare, 
and  add  unfairly  to  the  burden  of  those 
self-reliant  citizens  who  desired  to  work 
and  to  raise  their  children  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  work  and  dignity. 

Memory  of  that  evening  has  remained 
strongly  with  me  making  it  even  more 
difficult  to  reach  the  decision  to  vote 
for  this  bill.  I  can  only  say  to  them  that 
my  decision  is  based  on  the  fact  that  I 
believe  we  have  more  chance  of  putting 
these  idle  people  to  work  under  this  bill 
before  us  today  which  demands  regis- 
tration for  work  and  willingness  to  work 
at  suitable  employment  as  a  condition 
to  receiving  public  welfare. 

As  to  the  charge  by  others  that  this 
represents  a  "guaranteed  annual  in- 
come." my  reply  is  that  in  my  view  this 
legislation  represents  a  conditional  pay- 
ment, conditioned  upon  willingness  to 
work.  As  to  a  guarantee  to  those  unable 
to  work  and  unable  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves, we  already  have  this  type  of  guar- 
anteed payment  in  every  one  of  the  50 
States,  and  by  this  bill  we  are  merely 
acknowledging  that  conditions  of  pov- 
erty and  wretchedness  exist  and  we  are 
raising  our  priorities  in  relation  to  aid 
and  encouragement  to  this  unfortunate 
segment  of  our  society,  and  as  I  stated 
at  the  beginning,  we  cannot  expect  a 
healthy  capitalistic,  free  system  to  sur- 
vive if  we  do  not  establish  this  bulwark 
against  actual  misery. 

The  most  expensive  part  of  this  legis- 
lation Is  the  addition  of  the  working  poor 
to  the  welfare  rolls.  To  the  ajirumi  mini- 
mum guaranteed  iiayment  of  $1,600  per 
year  to  a  family  of  four— $500  for  each 
parent,  $300  for  each  child— we  are  add- 
ing the  right  to  work  and  earn  money 
up  to  $720  per  year.  Beyond  that.  50  cents 
of  each  welfare  dollar  is  deducted  for 
each  $1  earned,  and  the  complete  transi- 
tion from  welfare  to  self-reliance  is 
reached  at  $3,920.  This  is  not  a  perfect 
formula,  but  to  allow  the  recipient  to 
retain  more  than  50  cents  would  add 
improperly  to  costs  of  the  program,  and 
to  require  him  to  deduct  more  from  his 
welfare  would  discourage  him  from 
working.  I  am  not  satisfied  with  this 
formula,  but  I  know  none  better  and  we 
will  have  to  learn  from  experience  In 
order  to  make  needed  corrections. 

To  allow  and  to  encourage  the  welfare 
recipient  to  work  to  supplement  his  in- 
come seems  only  civilized  to  me  and  we 
must  face  the  Initial  cost  of  carrying  the 
welfare  recipient  In  order  to  promote  him 
to  self  sufficiency. 

There  is  widespread  Impression  among 
many  of  my  friends  that  the  welfare  rolls 
are  filled  with  lazy  persons  who  would  not 
work.  There  are  some,  but  the  proved 
percentage  Is  very  low.  Of  all  those  on 
welfare,  the  figure  for  these  individuals 
In  my  State,  for  example,  is  6.7  percent. 
For  those  "lazy  persons  who  would  not 


work,"  this  legislation  has  an  answer, 
which  is  "work,  or  else."  This  applies  to 
females  who  are  heads  of  families  and 
whose  children  are  above  6  years  of  age. 
Our  present  welfare  program  contains 
no  such  ultimatum. 

In  conclusion,  our  present  system  is  an 
economic  and  social  disaster.  If  it  con- 
tinues unchanged,  it  can  only  lead  to 
higher  costs,  more  broken  homes,  and 
hopeless  numbers  of  otherwise  employ- 
able people  living  off  Government  wel- 
fare. The  family  assistance  plan  offers  an 
alternative— an  alternative  which  I  be- 
lieve I  should  support  as  Congressman 
from  my  Second  Utah  District,  not  be- 
cause it  offers  a  siire  solution,  but  be- 
cause it  offers  what  my  personal  research 
and  instincts  lead  me  to  believe  is  a  bet- 
ter way,  with  resisonable  hope  of  less  cost 
in  the  long  nm  than  the  present  pro- 
gram, and  with  reasonable  hope  that 
there  will  result  greater  proportionate 
emplojmient  and  less  proportionate  de- 
pendence on  Government. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
take  this  minute  to  read  the  text  of  the 
following  letter  to  me  dated  March  16. 
1970,  from  the  distinguished  former  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, the  Honorable  WUbur  J.  Cohen, 
now  dean  of  the  School  of  Education  at 
the  University  of  Michigan  and  a  recog- 
nized authority  on  welfare  programs. 

As  sponsor  of  HJl.  13520,  the  Compre- 
hensive Preschool  Education  and  Child 
Day  Care  Act,  which  is  now  under  con- 
sideration in  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor,  I  asked  Mr.  Cohen  to 
comment  on  the  relationship  between 
that  bill  and  the  day  care  provisions  of 
the  bill  under  consideration  today.  HJl. 
16311.  the  Family  Assistance  Act  of  1970. 
Here  is  Mr.  Cohen's  letter: 
Thx  Univzbsitt  or  Michxcan, 

School  of  Education. 
Ann  Arbor.  Mich..  March  16. 1970. 
Representative  John  Braoemas, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  John:  This  Is  in  further  reference 
to  your  request  tor  my  views  on  the  rela- 
tionship of  your  bill,  the  Comprehensive  Pre- 
Echool  Education  and  Child  Day  Care  Act" 
(HR  13520)  to  the  Family  Assistance  Act  of 
1970  (HR  16311). 

I  have  studied  both  bills  very  carefully  and 
I  find  that  the  provisions  of  your  child  de- 
velopment bill  are  In  no  way  m  conflict  with 
the  Family  Assistance  legislation.  In  fact, 
your  legislation  Is  supplementary  to  the  day 
care  provisions  of  the  Family  Assistance  pro- 
gram. Aa  I  see  it,  the  child  development 
provisions  In  your  bill  would  provide  the  fi- 
nancial authorization  for  services  to  persons 
not  on  the  family  assistance  rolls,  and  pro- 
vide the  basis  tor  an  educational  and  learn- 
ing component  which  Is  so  Important. 

The  regulations  of  the  Department  of  HEW 
which  I  approved  during  my  tenure  and 
which  are  still  in  effect  provide  for  a  mecha- 
nism to  coordinate  any  and  all  day  care 
and  preschool  programs,  thus  assuring  that 
there  will  be  effective  c(5operatlon  among 
programs  for  those  children  on  the  family 
assistance  program  and  those  who  are  not. 

I  strongly  favor  the  provision  of  your  bill 
encouraging  parent  Involvement  (section 
6(d)  (9)  (5)).  I  hope  this  feature  wlU  be 
Implemented  In  the  Family  Aatfstanee  pro- 
gram. 

I  strongly  support  the  objeottvea  of  your 
proposal.  If  there  Is  anything  elae  I  can  do 
please  let  me  know. 
Sincerely. 

WlLBTTR  J.   COHXIf.  Dtttn. 
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Mr.  Chalnnan.  I  am  glad  to  say  that 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Mills)  has 
read  Mr.  Cohen's  letter  and  has  advised 
me  that  he  agrees  with  the  Interpretation 
In  this  letter  on  the  relationship  between 
the  two  bills. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  like  every 
other  Member  In  this  Chamber.  I  am 
highly  discontented  with  the  operations 
of  the  present  welfare  program.  During 
this  debate,  several  Members  have  char- 
acterized the  present  program  as  a 
"mess. "  With  that  characterization,  I 
wholeheartedly  agree.  The  present  pro- 
gram has  had  the  effect  of  destroying  the 
will  to  work  on  the  part  of  many  welfare 
recipients.  We  need  a  new  program — a 
new  direction. 

I  believe  that  this  legislation  Is  an 
earnest  effort  on  the  part  of  the  majority 
of  the  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  to  c(»nbine  a  "carrot 
and  stick"  approach  to  get  welfare  re- 
cipients who  are  able  to  work  off  the 
"welfare  rolls"  and  on  the  "payrolls." 
There  are  many  provisions  in  the  legis- 
lation which  would  lead  me  to  vote  for 
the  same.  The  establishment  of  a  nation- 
wide floor  is  definitely  desirable.  The 
"carrot"  is  pro%ided  in  the  form  of  in- 
centives to  work.  The  "stick"  is  present 
in  the  form  of  requirements  on  the  part 
of  certain  recipients  to  either  work  or 
train  to  work.  However,  when  I  examine 
the  specific  provisions  of  the  bill,  I  must 
conclude  that  the  "stick"  has  not  been 
fashioned  sufiQclently  strong  to  reach  the 
objectives  so  meritoriously  sought.  In 
fact,  the  "stick"  in  at  least  one  Instance 
is  used  to  encourage  the  welfare  recipient 
to  have  more  children  in  order  to  stay 
on  welfare.  The  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  committee  has  stated  that  75  per- 
cent of  1,700.000  aid  to  de[>endent  chil- 
dren families  now  receiving  welfare 
are  families  where  there  has  not  been  a 
marriage.  This  bill,  I  fear,  rather  than 
alleviate  the  present  situation  will  op- 
erate to  make  matters  worse.  Why?  Be- 
cause of  the  provision  exempting  the 
mother  of  children  imder  6  years  of  age 
from  having  to  work  or  training  for 
work.  Under  the  present  program,  the 
only  possible  incentive  for  the  mother 
to  have  another  child  is  the  additional 
money  she  would  receive  for  the  child. 
I  doubt  that  the  small  amount  of  addi- 
tional money  she  would  receive  would 
operate  as  an  Incentive.  But,  under  this 
legislation,  if  the  mother  does  not  have 
another  child  she  is  required  to  work  or 
train  for  work.  This,  in  my  opinion,  is 
using  the  stick  to  Induce  the  mother  to 
have  further  children.  Rather  than  im- 
prove the  situation.  I  believe  we  are 
burning  down  the  house  to  destroy  the 
rats.  With  the  closed  nile  under  which 
we  are  considering  this  bUl.  there  Is  no 
opportunity  to  correct  this  most  ill- 
advised  provision.  I  must,  therefore,  cast 
my  vote  in  opposition  and  I  hope  that 
the  Senate  in  its  consideration  of  the 
measure  will  fully  appraise  the  ramlflca- 
tiODS  of  this  exemption. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  cer- 
tain there  is  general  agreement  in  this 
Congress  that  the  present  welfare  sys- 
tem ts  badly  in  need  of  revision.  In  my 


Judgment,  however,  it  is  of  primary  im- 
portance that  we  look  before  we  leap. 

Certainly,  the  President's  proposal  of 
the  Family  Assistance  Act  of  1970  is  new 
and  imaginative,  and  may  indeed  be  what 
is  needed  to  find  our  way  out  of  the  pres- 
ent welfare  mess.  I  heartily  commend  the 
President  for  his  efforts.  Indeed,  we  are 
told  that  this  legislation  will  get  people 
off  of  welfare  and  put  them  to  work.  We 
are  told  that  it  will  eliminate  the  seem- 
ingly paradoxical  "incentives"  of  the 
present  program,  which  seem  to  encour- 
age the  breakup  of  families,  to  penalize 
Industriousness.  and  to  create  dissension 
by  arbitrarily  providing  assistance  to 
some  of  the  needy  while  denying  it  to 
others. 

If  these  benefits  will  be  realized  by  the 
passage  of  HR.  16311,  then  it  will  truly 
be  a  landmark  piece  of  legislation.  But 
I  would  ask  this  particular  question:  How 
do  we  know?  A  small  number  of  similar 
but  limited  programs  have  been  tested, 
but  much  of  the  data  from  these  experi- 
ments is  inconclusive.  I  suggest  that  a 
full-fledged  pilot  program  should  be  in- 
stituted so  that  the  family  assistance 
plan  can  be  adequately  tested  and  studied 
for  at  least  a  year,  in  one  or  more  States 
with  major  cities,  before  we  commit  our- 
selves to  a  program  that  might  create  a 
welfare  mess  greater  than  that  with 
which  we  are  now  confronted. 

Many  questions  must  be  answered,  and 
in  my  judgment  the  answers  will  be  avail- 
able only  after  we  put  the  family  assist- 
ance plan  into  existence  on  a  smaller 
scale  and  examine  the  results.  To  what 
extent  might  the  Family  Assistance  Act 
undermine  the  work  motivation  of  the 
millions  of  new  recipients — the  working 
poor — who  will  be  added  to  the  welfare 
rolls?  Does  this  bill's  implicit  tax  rate 
on  other  income  really  offer  the  best 
work  incentive  for  the  least  cost?  Will 
the  employment  and  training  programs 
in  HJl.  16311  really  be  effective  in  mov- 
ing people  off  the  welfare  rolls,  or  will 
they,  like  the  similar  provisions  in  pres- 
ent law,  prove  to  be  little  more  than  ex- 
pensive window  dressing?  As  a  practical 
matter,  will  the  mandatory  work  provi- 
sions be  effective,  or  will  recipients  who 
are  so  inclined  be  able  to  evade  them? 
Will  this  bill  help  to  heal  whatever  ani- 
mosity there  may  now  be  between  wel- 
fare recipients  and  the  working  poor, 
who  are  ineligible  for  welfare?  Or  is  it 
possible  that  any  such  animosity  will  be 
deepened  when  both  groups  are  eligible 
for  welfare  but  the  working  poor  are  ex- 
cluded from  State  supplemental  pay- 
ments and  from  the  benefits  of  the  med- 
icaid program? 

Indeed,  will  a  guaranteed  annual  in- 
come actuaUy  promote  work?  What  re- 
quirements will  be  necessary  to  clarify 
the  term  "suitable"  emplojrment?  In  this 
time  of  financial  stress,  do  we  have  the 
resources  to  fund  the  program  adequate- 
ly? Are  adequate  provisions  available  to 
account  for  the  different  standards  of 
living  in  urban  and  rural  areas?  And, 
perhaps  most  important,  what  will  this 
legislation  cost  the  Government  in  5 
years,  or  10,  or  20?  I  raise  this  last  ques- 
tion because  of  our  unpleasant  experi- 
ence with  the  skyrocketing  costs  of  the 
medicare  program.  According  to  the  Bu- 


reau of  the  Budget,  the  cost  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  of  "providing  or  fi- 
nancing medical  services"  has  Increased 
an  estimated  1,000  percent  since  1966, 
accounting  for  approximately  15  percent 
of  the  entire  increased  Federal  expendi- 
ture since  that  time. 

The  immediate  cost  of  this  program 
also  concerns  me.  It  is  estimated  that 
during  the  first  full  year  of  operation, 
the  family  assistance  plan  will  cost  the 
Federal  Government  an  additional  (4 
billion,  above  and  beyond  the  current 
Federal  expenditure  of  $4.2  billion  an- 
nually. An  additional  $4  billion  of  spend- 
ing by  the  Federal  Government  in  what 
still  might  be  an  overheated  economy 
will  not  help  ease  our  financial  crisis.  It 
is  estimated  that  under  the  current  wel- 
fare system  costs  will  rise  to  $8.8  billion 
by  1975,  double  the  present  outlay,  and 
I  think  we  need  to  be  very  certain  that 
a  program  of  "workfare"  will  lift  people 
off  the  welfare  rolls  to  avoid  the  possibil- 
ity that  this  program,  too,  might  cost 
twice  as  much  in  5  years. 

Let  me  stress  exactly  what  my 
thoughts  are.  Perhaps  the  Family  As- 
sistance Act  is  workable  and  practical 
and  it  certainly  is  innovative.  To  take 
such  a  giant  step — at  least  in  its  present 
form — demands  in  my  judgment  much 
more  documentation  and  many  more 
facts  than  we  now  have  at  hand.  I  sug- 
gest, therefore,  that  this  Congress  give 
careful  consideration  to  the  idea  of  in- 
stituting a  fully  funded  smd  legally  au- 
thorized pilot  program  before  we  take 
off,  since  I  am  certain  none  of  my  col- 
leagues would  want  to  take  a  ride  in  an 
airplane  that  had  not  yet  been  flight 
tested.  If  such  a  program  is  instituted, 
and  if  the  basic  concepts  of  the  Family 
Assistant  Act  prove  workable,  then  this 
proposal  can  safely  be  made  a  permanent 
replturement  for  the  present  welfare 
system. 

I  would  like  to  add  one  further 
thought.  As  yesterday's  vote  indicated,  a 
number  of  my  colleagues  and  I  deeply 
regret  that  consideration  of  this  legisla- 
tion Is  limited  by  a  closed  rule.  Such  a 
rule  prohibited  not  only  possible  amend- 
ment of  the  legislation  to  improve  spe- 
cific sections  but  also  denied  us  the  pos- 
sibility to  propose  Immediately  what  I 
believe  to  be  a  needed  pilot  progrsmi. 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
express  strong  'support  for  HJl.  16311, 
the  Family  Assistance  Act  of  1970.  As  a 
welfare  board  member,  as  chairman  of 
the  Hamilton  County  Council  of  Social 
Agencies,  as  a  State  legislator,  and  as 
a  Member  of  Congress.  I  have  had  per- 
sonal contact  with  the  hardships  to  peo- 
ple and  the  problems  of  society  crowded 
or  aggravated  by  the  deficiencies  of  our 
exlsting  welfare  programs. 

This  measure  proposes  a  broad  frontal 
attack  to  correct  family  disruption,  dis- 
incentive to  work.  Inadequate  levels,  wel- 
fare-motivated desertion  and  migration, 
and  a  lack  of  adequate  training  and  day 
care  facilities.  It  may  develop  some  prob- 
lems on  its  own.  Any  comprehensive 
measure  of  this  sort  would  be  almost  cer- 
tain to  do  so,  but  it  Is,  at  least,  a  cour- 
ageous assatilt  on  monumental  existing 
difDcultles,  and  represents  an  honest  at- 
tempt to  adi^t  our  Institutions  to  meet 
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realistically  present-day  needs  and  chal- 
lenges. The  alternative  is  to  stand  by  and 
watch  family  relationships  deteriorate 
further,  the  relief  cycle  of  generation  to 
generation  to  continue,  and  the  burden 
on  our  States,  and  metropoUtan  areas 
mount. 

Much  has  been  said  already  about  the 
bill's  provisions.  I  would  just  like  to  add 
emphasis  that  the  approach  of  this  leg- 
islation may  well  have  the  effect  of  stem- 
ming the  flow  to  the  cities  of  those  in 
need  of  help  and  opportunity.  It  would 
do  this  by  enabling  our  working  and  our 
nonworking  poor  of  the  nonurban  areas 
to  maintain  a  minimum  standard  of  liv- 
ing where  they  are  and  thus  to  encourage 
the  development  of  such  SLreas  commer- 
cially and  £is  labor  plentiful  areas. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  debate 
here  today  has  contained  much  comment 
that  we  are  revising  our  present  welfare 
program.  Well,  there  is  no  question  that 
our  present  welfare  program  is  in  need 
of  drastic  revision,  but  this  is  not  the 
answer. 

What  we  are  actually  doing  here  is  an 
entirely  new  concept  which  will  add  mil- 
lions to  the  welfare  rolls  at  a  cost  of 
billions  of  additional  dollars  to  the 
American  taxpayer. 

I  believe  with  many  other  Members 
of  the  Congress  that  the  priorities  of  this 
legislation  are  wrong.  They  are:  cash 
first,  food  second  and  work  or  productive 
lives  third.  I  believe  that  there  should 
be  a  reversal  of  these  priorities,  that 
our  thrust  should  be  to  help  people  lead 
productive  lives  and  secondly  to  provide 
food  for  the  needy,  and  cash  third. 

Little  has  been  said  about  the  fact  that 
an  estimated  12  million  persons  could  be 
added  to  the  welfare  rolls  and  the  Fed- 
eral cost  of  the  program  increased  by 
as  much  as  $5.5  billion. 

The  American  people  have  simply  not 
been  told  the  facts  about  this  pn^^osal. 

We  need  emphasis  on  job  training  so 
that  those  who  are  able  tp  work  can  do 
so  and  not  be  relegated  to  the  welfare 
rolls. 

A  guaranteed  annual  inc<xne  would 
not  serve  as  an  Incentive  for  an  Ameri- 
can to  make  a  contribution  to  our  society. 
Many  will  find  that  it  is  more  advan- 
tageous to  sit  idly  by  while  they  receive 
a  monthly  dole  from  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury, tn«Aing  no  effort  to  lead  productive 
lives. 

nils  Is  more  of  the  something  for 
nothing  philosophy.  "ITie  American  peo- 
ple are  going  to  be  shocked  when  they 
understand  the  additional  costs  which 
they  must  pay  through  their  taxes  for 
this  program. 

Another  thing  that  disturbs  me  is  that 
once  we  start  with  this  type  of  program, 
the  only  way  it  wiU  go  Is  for  an  increase 
in  expenditures.  And  we  are  either  going 
to  raise  taxes  to  support  such  a  program 
or  else  suffer  more  deficit  spending. 

We  need  to  improve  our  welfare  pro- 
gram. We  need  to  be  concerned  about 
the  plight  of  the  blind,  the  physically 
handicapped,  the  helpless  child,  and  all 
of  the  other  imfortunates  of  our  society. 

At  the  same  time  we  have  an  obliga- 
tion to  make  every  effort  to  allow  and 
encourage  every  citizen  who  can  make 


a  contribution  to  do  so.  This  program, 
if  adopted,  will  prove  to  be  an  expensive 
mistake  and  I  hope  that  the  Members  of 
the  Congress  will  vote  against  its  pas- 
sage and  begin  immediately  to  revise  our 
present  welfare  laws  to  eliminate  some 
of  the  inequities  to  truly  serve  the  plight 
of  the  needy  and  those  who  will  have  to 
pay  the  costs  of  any  such  program. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, for  more  than  a  generation,  wel- 
fare programs  throughout  the  Nation 
have  grown  in  size  and  cost,  but  accom- 
plished precious  little  in  reclaiming  hu- 
man resources,  providing  dignified  as- 
sistance to  those  genuinely  in  need,  and 
providing  a  ladder  out  of  poverty  for 
millions  of  Americans.  Indeed,  these  sys- 
tems have  been  counterproductive— 
they  have  served  to  lock  people  into  pov- 
erty and  despsur,  rather  than  lift  them 
out. 

No  single  piece  of  legislation  in  the 
past  25  years  has  been  as  critical  to  the 
problem  of  welfare  as  the  bill  we  are 
considering  today,  the  Family  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1970. 1  strongly  support  this 
bill,  and  I  extend  my  congratulations 
and  compliments  to  Chairman  Mills 
and  the  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  for  bringing  this 
vitally  needed  legislation  before  us. 

I  have  long  favored  a  greater  Fed- 
eral assumption  of  resp>onsibllity  and 
participation  in  welfare  programs  be- 
cause I  believe  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  the  only  instnmientality  capa- 
ble of  tackling  the  problem  on  a  national 
basis.  The  lesson  of  a  generation  is  that 
no  other  solution  will  work,  because  pov- 
erty knows  no  regional,  sectional,  or 
other  jurisdictional  boundaries.  It  Is 
truly  a  national  problem,  requiring  a 
national  solution. 

Over  the  years,  the  large  urban  areas 
of  America  have  borne  the  brunt  of  the 
national  problem  without  having  the  na- 
tional resources  needed  to  provide  effec- 
tive and  productive  welfare  assistance. 
Our  cities  can  no  longer  be  expected  to 
shoulder  this  burden  alone. 

In  my  district  in  New  York  there  Is 
wide-ranging  support  for  this  bill — 
among  those  who  must  receive  welfare, 
and  among  those  who  do  not.  All  rec- 
ognize that  the  existing  situation  Is  in- 
tolerable and  should  be  changed.  They 
recognize  that  only  under  the  Federal 
plan  will  the  welfare  system  fill  the  needs 
of  those  who  it  is  intended  to  serve,  and 
distribute  the  burden  evenly  through- 
out the  Nation. 

This  legislation  establishes  a  family 
sasistance  plan  with  Federal  eligibility 
standards  and  benefits  for  families  with 
children,  suid  also  provides  standards 
and  minimiim.«i  for  add  to  the  aged,  the 
blind,  and  the  infirm.  National  stand- 
firdlzaUon  will  stop  the  drift  of  poor 
into  the  already  intolerable  ghettos  of 
the  cities,  and  give  hope  to  those  who 
subsist  on  welfare. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  this  new 
approach  to  welfare  contains  strong  re- 
quirements for  Federal  worit-reglstration 
and  referral-for-employment  procedures. 
The  bill  authorizes  a  new  work -incentive 
program,  and  provides  for  additional 
day-care  facilities.  These  Important  pro- 


visions will  insure  that  those  on  welfare 
who  are  capable  of  working  will  work. 
There  will  be  no  more  opportunity  for 
those  who  have  used  the  present  system 
incorrectly  to  live  on  the  system  without 
a  genuine  effort  to  find  and  hold  on- 
ployment. 

Support  for  this  legislation  has  come 
from  many  quarters.  The  APL-CIO  sup- 
ports the  bill,  and  notes  that  it  contains 
important  labor  standard  safeguards. 
The  American  Labor  Alliance,  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Manufacturers,  the 
National  Association  of  Senior  Citizens, 
and  the  Urban  Coalition  are  on  record 
in  support  of  the  national  assumption  of 
the  welfare  burden,  and  of  the  Family 
Assistance  Act  of  1970. 

A  major  point  of  controversy  In  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  has  been  the  ques- 
tion of  adequacy  of  Income  levels  au- 
thorized by  the  bill.  Some  have  argued 
that  the  guaranteed  minimums  are  too 
low;  an  equally  sincere  number  of  people 
have  argued  for  lower  minimums.  It  is 
my  belief  that  the  levels  contained  In 
this  bill  are  adequate  for  the  Initiation 
of  the  program.  Of  course,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  project  with  100-percent  accu- 
racy how  well  these  levels  will  work.  How- 
ever, the  Congress  is  certainly  free  to 
adjust  these  levels  as  the  future  war- 
rants— up  or  down — and  the  program 
should  be  permitted  to  operate  for  a  time 
on  the  levels  established  by  the  bill. 

The  family  assistance  plan  is  a  vitally 
needed  first  step  toward  the  elimination 
of  poverty  and  despair  in  America.  It  will 
give  new  hope  to  those  on  welfare — hope 
for  a  brighter  future,  filled  with  dignity 
and  promise.  It  will  also  herald  new  hope 
for  those  in  our  society  who  support  wel- 
fare, but  understandably  demand  that 
the  money  and  energy  spent  truly  work 
for  the  elimination  of  poverty.  The  bur- 
den on  these  Americans  will  be  eased,  and 
the  future  of  those  on  welfare  brightened. 
I  strongly  support  this  legislation,  and 
heartily  commend  it  to  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  had  thorough  debate  these  past  2 
days  on  the  merits  of  this  legislation  and 
I  believe  that  the  debate  was  conslstoitly 
objective. 

It  is  obvious  that  there  is  legitimate 
doubt  as  to  the  workability  of  the  pro- 
gram, as  well  as  legitimate  concern  over 
the  cost  and  ineffectiveness  of  existing 
programs. 

I  was  impressed  by  the  argument  that 
the  existing  welftu^  programs  could  and, 
therefore,  were  not  being  effectively  ad- 
ministered and  the  proposal  before  us 
was  at  least  a  practical  alternative. 

After  carefully  reviewing  the  figures 
presented  in  the  committee  report  and 
interpretation  of  the  figmes  that  many 
critics  of  the  bill  have  produced,  I  am 
convinced  that  Instead  of  replacing  the 
welfare  program,  we  are  adding  a  new 
dimension  to  the  welfare  burden.  There- 
fore, I  will  cast  my  vote  against  the 
measure,  emphasizing  that  the  questions 
raised  by  many  Members  have  not  been 
effectively  answered. 

May  I  also  direct  the  attrition  of  the 
Members  to  the  possibility  that  the  Sen- 
ate will  make  drastic  revlsi(»is  of  this 
plan,  adding  new  costs,  and  administra- 
tive complications  to  It  and  the  Houb« 
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conferees  wtll  be  hard  pressed  to  main- 
tain the  House  position  against  the  other 
body  In  the  conference. 

I  am  afraid  the  biU  as  drawn  will  sub- 
stantially increase  the  tax  burden  of  the 
residents  of  Illinois  and  other  States, 
due  to  the  great  number  of  people  that 
will  be  added  to  the  welfare  rolls.  In 
turn,  incentives  to  work  will  not  produce 
the  results  needed  to  remove  people  from 
the  rolls. 

The  bill  does  not  contain  enough  em- 
phasis on  Incentives  for  people  to  remove 
themselves  from  assistance  rolls  and, 
therefore,  we  are  not  solving  the  welfare 
problem  through  this  measure  but  im- 
fortimately  compounding  it.  Therefore, 
for  these  and  other  reasons  I  will  reluc- 
tantly cast  my  vote  against  the  measure. 
Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
decade  of  the  1960's  brought  many  of 
our  social  problems  to  the  forefront,  but 
none  of  them  have  struck  our  minds  and 
oxir  consciences  more  forceably  than 
those  involving  our  sjrstem  of  public  wel- 
fare. We  have  become  ever  more  aware 
that  our  present  system  has  not  provided 
the  kind  of  support  and  incentives  which 
poor  families  In  this  country  need. 

It  is  gratifying,  therefore,  that  posi- 
tive action  toward  welfare  reform  has 
been  initiated  by  the  administration  and 
is  being  considered  by  the  Congress.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Family  Assistance  Act, 
which  we  have  before  us  today,  will  cre- 
ate a  genuinely  constructive  welfare  sys- 
tem. Its  major  purpose  Is  to  strengthen 
families,  and  by  so  doing  It  will  strength- 
en our  entire  social  structure. 

Our  present  program  of  aid  to  families 
with  dependent  children,  which  Is  the 
public  assistance  program  designed  to 
assist  families  with  children,  has  a  num- 
ber of  basic  flaws.  First  and  foremost,  it 
does  not.  in  some  States,  provide  even  a 
a  subsistence  level  of  welfare  payments. 
It  Is,  therefore,  creating  an  ever-growing 
future  welfare  population  through  Its 
failure  to  sustain  the  present  one.  Se- 
riously deprived  children,  as  we  know,  sJl 
too  often  grow  into  deprived  adults  who 
cannot  hold  their  own  in  today's  world. 
Second,  although  it  provides  money,  it 
does  not  provide  additional  kinds  of  en- 
couragement and  help  to  families  in 
need.  It  has  not  helped  adults  prepare 
for  and  find  employment.  It  has  discour- 
aged them.  It  has  not  helped  people 
build  their  own  secure  futures,  but  has 
encouraged  them  to  fall  back  on  the 
security  of  a  welfare  payment.  It  also 
has  embodied  strong  incentives  for  fam- 
ily breakup. 

In  short,  what  should  have  been  a 
constructive  program,  has  in  fact  been 
destructive.  The  many  billions  of  dollars 
which  we  have  invested  in  welfare  have 
brought  a  bitter  return. 

HJl.  16311  represents  a  turning  point 
in  our  efforts.  It  establishes  the  goal  of 
encouraging  stable  and  self-sufficient 
families,  and  provides  the  machinery  to 
achieve  this  goal. 

Perhaps  the  most  important,  and  cer- 
tainly the  most  controversial  aspect  of 
the  proposal  is  for  cash  assistance  to  the 
working  poor.  The  family  assistance  plan 
would  cover  some  20  million  people,  in- 
stead of  the  6.7  million  who  are  now 
receiving  AFDC.  This  Is  an  Impoislble 


hurdle  for  some.  The  very  Idea  of  helping 
so  many  millions  of  Individuals  is  abhor- 
rent to  those  who  believe  the  only  proper 
goal  of  a  welfare  program  is  to  elimi- 
nate itself. 

And  yet,  the  President  has  stated,  and 
as  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
has  agreed,  coverage  of  the  working  poor 
is  a  necessary  investment  in  the  future. 
By  helping  poor  families  in  which  the 
father  is  employed  we  are  not  simply 
providing  them  with  needed  cash  assist- 
ance for  the  moment,  we  are  helping 
those  families  retain  their  viability,  and 
we  are  reducing  the  Incentive  for  fathers 
to  leave  their  families  in  order  to  qualify 
them  for  welfare. 

We  all  recognize  that  one  of  our  major 
causes  of  poverty  and  of  many  of  our 
social  ills  is  the  broken  family.  One  of 
the  greatest  contributions  which  we  can 
make  to  the  public  welfare  is  to  help 
families  stay  together.  This  bill  would 
help  them.  And  if  the  cost  Is  great.  I 
believe  It  is  nonetheless  a  cost  we  must 
accept.  It  is,  in  any  case,  a  far  lower 
cost  to  society  than  the  alternative  of 
allowing  the  problems  of  our  existing 
system  to  continue  to  grow. 

The  proposal  also  contains  incentives 
for  all  families  on  welfare  to  undertake 
manpower  training  and  to  become  em- 
ployed. Much  has  been  learned  from  the 
experience  of  the  work  incentive  pro- 
gram in  the  last  2  years,  and  the  new 
manpower  provisions  represent  an  im- 
provement over  existing  law. 

The  bill  would  require  all  adults,  with 
certain  specified  exceptions,  to  register 
with  the  employment  service.  This  pro- 
cedure would  eliminate  the  current  prob- 
lem of  irreg\ilar  and  imcertain  referrals 
from  the  welfare  agencies  to  the  employ- 
ment service. 

The  bill  would  also  require  the  employ- 
ment service  to  provide  vital  services  to 
each  individual  who  registers.  An  em- 
ployability  plan  would  have  to  be  drawn 
up  for  each  person,  and  a  whole  range 
of  rehabilitative  resources  would  be 
drawn  upon  in  order  to  help  the  welfare 
recipient  to  be  trained  for  and  to  find 
a  suitable  Job. 

Individuals  who  enter  training  will  re- 
ceive a  training  allowance.  Perhaps  even 
more  important,  mothers  who  require  day 
care  services  for  their  children  in  order 
to  participate  in  work  or  training  will  be 
provided  them.  The  bill  makes  possible  a 
major  expansion  of  day -care  resources 
by  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  pay  for  up  to 
100  percent  of  the  cost  of  necessary  day- 
care projects. 

Studies  of  the  present  work  Incentive 
program  have  shown  that  one  of  the  ma- 
jor impediments  of  welfare  recipients  to 
entering  or  retaining  employment  is  the 
lack  of  adequate  child-care  facilities. 
This  bill  would  work  toward  eliminating 
this  Impediment,  and  at  the  same  time 
provide  the  kind  of  quality  child-care 
services  which  many  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren need.  The  bill  envisages  preschool 
child-care  programs  which  wUl  include 
educational,  medical.  nutrltlanAl.  and 
social  services.  In  this  way,  too,  it  will 
reduce  the  likelihood  of  rearing  a  new 
generation  of  welfare  recipients. 


The  bill  moves  toward  a  greater  fed- 
eralization of  welfare,  and  I  believe  that 
welfare  recipients  throughout  the  United 
States  will  benefit  from  this.  A  new  Fed- 
eral pajrment  floor  is  established,  and 
welfare  recipients  who  live  in  the  States 
which  now  pay  amoimts  below  that  floor 
will  benefit  very  obviously  by  being  eligi- 
ble for  a  higher  cash  payment.  But  needy 
families  everywhere  will  benefit  from 
Federal  administration  of  family  assist- 
ance payments  and  from  the  new  Federal 
standards  for  eligibility.  The  family  as- 
sistance plan  will  Introduce  greater 
equity,  uniformity,  and  dignity  into  the 
treatment  of  welfare  recipients. 

The  States  will  benefit,  also.  They  can, 
if  they  choose,  elect  to  have  the  Federal 
Government  administer  the  entire  wel- 
fare program  for  them,  retaining  only 
the  obligation  of  providing  supportive 
services  to  welfare  recipients  who  are  in 
training,  and  of  contributing  their  share 
of  the  cash  assistance  payments. 

Hopefully,  then  the  proposal  will  help 
to  equalize  the  current  welfare  burden 
among  the  States,  at  the  same  time  that 
it  contributes  toward  greater  equity  for 
welfare  receiplents. 

Although  I  have  concentrated  my  re- 
marks on  the  provisions  of  the  bill  which 
relate  to  families,  because  as  we  all  rec- 
ognize that  it  Is  the  heart  of  the  welfare 
problem,  I  am  also  in  strong  support  of 
the  provisions  which  relate  to  the  old, 
the  blind,  and  the  disaWed.  The  new 
Federal  minimum  standard  of  need  will 
be  of  very  great  assistance  to  this  group 
of  needy  individuals.  A  payment  of  $220 
for  a  couple,  which  is  provided  by  the 
bill,  will  enable  many  to  move  out  of  pov- 
erty. This  is  surely  the  least  which  we 
can  do  for  them.  The  new  liberalized  pro- 
visions relating  to  earnings  exemptions 
will  be  of  great  hdp  to  those  who  are  In 
a  position  to  undertake  employment,  and 
will  also  encourage  them  to  do  so. 

By  combining  the  three  existing  adult 
programs  into  one  single  program  and 
providing  for  Federal  eligibility  require- 
ments, we  will  be  promoting  greater 
equity  and  uniformity  for  this  group. 
Just  as  we  will  be  for  recipients  of  family 
assistance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  has  strong 
merits.  Probatdy  every  Member  of  the 
House  has  some  point,  major  or  minor, 
with  which  he  disagrees  and  would  like 
to  change.  But  the  administration  has 
worked  long  auid  hard  over  the  bill.  The 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  has 
spent  months  in  puUic  hearings  and  In 
executive  session  refining  the  proposal. 
And  we  have  now  a  well  thought-out 
package  of  true  welfare  reform. 

There  will,  in  the  future,  be  Improve- 
ments which  we  will  want  to  make.  But 
I  am  satisfied  that  the  bill  moves  in  the 
proper  direction.  Levels  of  assistance  will 
certainly  have  to  be  reconsidered  in  the 
future,  as  the  administration  has  testi- 
fied will  be  necessary.  But  the  family  as- 
sistance plan  can  stand  now  as  a  solid 
social  program  which  will  benefit  both 
the  needy  and  the  general  puUic.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  Join  with  me  in  voting 
for  H.R.  16311. 

Mr.  MONAOAN.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  am 
siipporting  HJl.  16311,  the  Family  As- 
sistance Act  of  1970. 
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The  President  has  urged  the  passage 
of  this  bill  as  a  means  of  reducing  wel- 
fare loads  and  his  request  and  assurance 
are  entitled  to  great  consideration. 

Although  there  are  many  debatable 
points  about  this  legislation,  there  are 
two  principal  considerations  which  Im- 
pel me  to  support  it.  One  Is  the  fact  that 
the  proposed  method  of  providing  for 
poor  families  may  bring  about  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  scandalous  defects  In  the 
aid  to  the  dependent  children  program. 
Certainly  the  present  system  has  proved 
to  be  a  disaster  and  I  agree  that  we  must 
embrace   any   reasonable   alternative. 

The  serious  shortcomings  of  the  wel- 
fare system  in  Its  present  form  are  obvi- 
ous. In  operation  the  system  fosters  fam- 
ily breakups,  it  encourages  benefit  re- 
cipients to  stay  on  welfare  by  falling  to 
have  workable  Incentives  and  provisions 
for  becoming  employed,  and  it  has  failed 
to  slow  the  steady  movement  of  needy 
families  from  State  to  State  in  search  of 
higher  welfare  payments.  In  short,  the 
present  welfare  system  is  imworkable;  it 
definitely  must  be  changed  in  the  direc- 
tion of  encouraging  employment  and 
family  stability.  No  one  can  guarantee, 
of  coiu^e,  that  this  will  work  but  I  am 
convinced  that  we  must  try  this  method. 
It  is  significant,  I  think,  that  no  one  has 
offered  any  alternative. 

The  second  Important  point  is  the  pro- 
vision in  this  bill  for  a  reduction  of  varia- 
tions in  payment  levels  among  the  States 
through  the  introduction  of  a  Federal 
fioor  for  family  assistance  payments. 
This  provision  should  help  to  eliminate 
the  flow  of  people  to  the  most  generous 
.  States,  such  as  Cormectlcut,  where  pay- 
3  ment  levels  have  been  markedly  higher. 
X  This  Is  an  objective  which  I  have  advo- 
cated for  a  long  period  of  time  and  it 
would  have  a  marked  effect  upon  the 
increasing  welfare  rolls  in  the  State  of 
Connecticut. 

In  the  first  session  of  the  91st  Congress 
I  introduced  legislation  to  require  the 
establishment  of  nationally  uniform 
minimum  standards  and  eligibility  re- 
quirements for  public  assistance,  and  I 
am  gratified  to  see  that  my  proposal  Is 
included  in  the  provisions  of  ttiis  bill. 
The  uniform  eligibility  requirements  cou- 
pled with  standardized  welfare  payments 
will  help  correct  inequities  in  the  present 
system  which  have  resulted  in  my  own 
State  of  Cotmecticut  spending  a  stagger- 
ing 30  percent  of  the  State's  gross  gen- 
eral fund  expenditures  for  gross  welfare 
expenditures  in  1968-69. 

One  of  the  most  significant  innova- 
tions of  this  proposal  is  to  require  that, 
as  a  prerequisite  to  receipt  of  benefits, 
every  adult  in  assisted  families  register 
at  an  employment  office  for  work  or 
training  or  sign  up  for  vocational  rehfi- 
bllitation.  Although  work  incentives  were 
put  Into  Federal  public  aslstance  pro- 
grams by  major  legislation  in  1962  and 
again  in  1967,  the  incentives  have  not 
been  effective  and  there  Is  a  continuing 
need  to  tighten  provisions  tying  the  re- 
ceipt of  benefits  to  a  firm  commitment  to 
work. 

It  is  the  children,  our  future  citizens, 
who  are  my  concern.  In  them  lies  the 
hope  of  tomorrow.  If  we  can  contribute 


to  greater  stability  in  the  family  and 
eliminate  the  flnancial  encouragement 
for  fatherless  families,  I  believe  that  we 
are  taking  a  major  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, and  I  am  convinced  that  this  plan 
should  have  an  opportunity  to  be  tested. 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  eve- 
ning last  August  when  President  Nixon 
announced  his  proposed  welfare  reform 
plan,  a  national  radio  network  asked  me 
to  perform  one  of  those  "instant  analy- 
ses" which  later  became  so  unpopular 
with  the  administration.  My  very  first 
comment  on  the  President's  suggestions 
was  that  parts  of  the  proposal  should 
be  recognized  as  meaningful  and  pro- 
gressive, while  others  should  be  exposed 
as  mere  continuations  of  the  atavistic 
mentality  which  created  the  current  wel- 
fare problems  In  the  first  place.  Eight 
months  and  innumerable  contentions 
later,  I  find  that  my  view  has  changed 
very  little. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  Presi- 
dent deserves  credit  for  opening  up  the 
issue  of  welfare  reform  and  for  a  nimi- 
ber  of  the  specific  recommendations  in 
his  bill.  The  minimum  Federal  payment 
guarantee,  the  inclusion  of  the  working 
poor  in  the  programs,  and  the  nation- 
alization of  eligibility  standards  are  all 
desperately  needed  changes  in  the  pres- 
ent AFDC  system. 

The  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee should  likewise  be  complimented  for 
several  Improvements  they  fashioned  in 
the  original  proposal.  I  was  especially 
pleased  that  the  base  i>ayment  for  aid 
to  the  aged,  blind,  and  disabled  was  in- 
creased by  over  20  percent.  The  added  in- 
centives which  should  result  in  Federal 
administration  of  the  entire  family  as- 
sistance program  was  also  a  very  neces- 
sary betterment,  as  was  the  elimination 
of  10  percent  local  matching  require- 
ments for  day-care  centers. 

Collectively,  these  suggestions  mark  a 
significant  forward  thrust  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  attitude  concerning 
its  responsibilities  to  the  poor  of  this 
Nation,  and  for  that  reason  I  shall  vote 
for  H.R.  16311.  Nevertheless,  my  col- 
leagues should  thoroughly  understand 
that  this  biU  falls  far  short  of  reaching 
what  those  responsibilities  ought  to  be, 
and  that  all  of  us  in  this  Chamber  who 
have  worked  so  long  for  an  adequate  wel- 
fare system  will  not  be  satisfied  luitll  they 
are. 

My  primary  objection  to  HJl.  16311 
concerns  the  payment  provisions,  which 
are  inferior  even  to  those  in  the  Presi- 
dent's original  bill.  It  is  disgraceful,  for 
instance,  that  the  eight  Southern  States 
that  have  done  the  very  worst  job  of  pro- 
viding for  their  needy  citizens  are  re- 
warded in  this  legislation  by  allowing 
them  to  terminate  all  State  payments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  all  been  pre- 
sented with  documented  proof  that 
Americans  are  starving  to  death  in  these 
States — that  children  are  often  forced  to 
eat  clay  to  quiet  their  empty  stomachs. 
How  then  can  we  justifiably  turn  aroimd 
and  tell  those  very  State  governments 
primarily  responsible  for  creating  these 
intolerable  conditions  that  they  need  no 
longer  contribute  anything  to  their 
eradication?   Surely  no  one  rationally 


believes  that  a  welfare  mother  in  At- 
lanta, Birmingham,  New  Orleans,  or  St. 
Louis  can  raise  her  child  on  the  82  cents 
a  day  from  the  Federal  minimum.  At 
least  the  President's  bill  required  these 
States  to  continue  50  percent  of  their 
former  paltry  share.  I  thought  that  pro- 
vision was  inadequate — the  current  one 
is  unconscionable. 

Of  course,  meager  though  it  is,  at  least 
AFDC  recipients  In  those  eight  South- 
em  and  border  States  will  receive  some 
increase  in  their  monthly  checks — which 
Is  more  than  can  be  said  for  recipients 
in  Ohio  or  any  of  the  other  41  States.  If 
both  Houses  of  Congress  would  pass  H.R. 
16311  and  the  President  sign  it  today, 
these  people  would  get  the  same  unac- 
ceptable pittance  tomorrow  that  they  re- 
ceived yesterday.  A  rather  unbelievable 
result  from  a  bill  heralded  as  a  great  hu- 
manitarian measure. 

Moreover,  the  problems  with  the  bill 
only  begin  with  the  amounts.  The  work- 
ing requirements,  while  somewhat  clearer 
after  the  committee's  action,  are  still 
an  administrative  nightmare.  The  $30 
per  month  allowable  income  is  barely 
enough  to  cover  the  cost  of  going  to  and 
from  the  job.  The  welfare  mother  with 
school-aged  children  Is  deprived  of  rais- 
ing them — the  most  blatant  form  of  dis- 
crimination against  the  poor.  There  is 
no  provision  for  cost-of-living  increases. 
And  perhaps  most  pernicious  of  all,  the 
whole  scheme  seems  to  still  be  premised 
on  the  attitude  that  the  recipient  is  basi- 
cally a  lazy,  booze-guzzllng  ne'er-do- 
well — an  attitude  proved  totally  falla- 
cious long  ago  to  all  who  cared  to  listen. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  vote  for  the 
bill.  However,  neither  I  nor  a  niunber  of 
my  colleagues  who  believe  that  poverty 
should  not  exist  in  the  richest  country  in 
the  history  of  this  planet  will  walk  from 
the  floor  in  any  state  of  euphoria.  But  we 
promise  you  that  we  will  be  back. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  ap- 
parently a  lot  of  votes  are  going  to  be 
cast  for  or  against  this  very  controversial 
piece  of  legislation,  the  so-called  family 
assistance  plan,  or  FAP,  on  the  basis  of 
himch,  or  hope,  or  of  sympathy  for  the 
poor  or  prejudice  against  the  poor,  or 
because  of  confidence  in  the  Judgment 
and  wisdom  of  the  President  and  Mr. 
Moynihan,  or  because  of  lack  of  such 
confidence.  Any  of  these  motivations  may 
perhaps  be  defensible  ones  for  casting  a 
vote  for  or  Eigsdnst  this  bill  but  they  are 
not  netu'Iy  as  good  reasons  as  listening 
to  the  full  debate  and  trying  to  make  an 
independent  Judgment.  And.  unfortu- 
nately, many  of  the  deeply  thought-out 
and  well-reasoned  argiunents  on  this  bill 
over  the  last  2  days  have  been  made  to 
a  nearly  empty  House. 

NEW    DIEECTTON    OR    DISASTROTTS    MISTAKST 

This  is  tragic.  There  is  very  little  other 
legislation  we  will  consider  in  this  C<xi- 
gress  of  potentially  more  far-reaching 
significance.  This  bill  challenges  us  to 
decide  If  we  are  on  the  threshold  of  a 
brilliant  new  direction  In  solving  some 
of  our  most  serious  social  problems,  or  on 
the  verge  of  an  economically  and  so- 
cially disastrous  mistake  of  incalculable 
consequence. 

I  have  been  in  attendance  throughout 
the  entire  debate  on  this  bill,  hoping  to 
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find  solid  evidence  that  a  far-reaching 
biU  so  strongly  urged  upon  us  by  the 
President  and  so  strongly  supported  by 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
which  includes  Members  who  enjoy  the 
highest  degree  of  respect  and  esteem 
among  all  Members  of  the  House,  is  one 
which  I  could  support.  I  have  found  no 
auch  evidence. 

I  know  from  long  exposure  to  the  bitter 
problems  in  a  major  city  that  our  welfare 
program.  Initiated  in  the  early  days  of 
the  New  Deal  to  meet  what  were  then 
well-imderstood  family  crisis  situa- 
tions— a  program  little  changed  since 
then  except  in  details — is  completely  out 
of  date  in  terms  of  today's  problems.  If 
this  family  assistance  plan  had  been  a 
part  of  the  original  Social  Secxuity  Act 
of  1935,  it  would  have  made  a  great  deal 
of  sense.  In  those  days,  the  concept  of 
public  asistance  wsis  new  and  people  who 
needed  welfare  assistance  could  not  wait 
to  find  the  jobs  which  would  get  them  off 
welfare.  Most  of  them  would  have  leaped 
entliusiastically  to  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  to  learn  new  skills,  and 
would  have  welcomed  supplemental  ben- 
efits while  in  job  training  and  then  when 
starting  to  work,  benefits  which  would 
have  speeded  the  economic  rehabilitation 
of  most  of  the  families  then  eligible  for 
the  kind  of  help  now  called  for  in  this 
bilL 

WOBX    nVCKNTIVB    PmOCBAMS    ALMMADY    SNACTED 

We  made  repeated  attempts  during  the 
Kennedy  and  Johnson  administrations 
to  establish  programs  to  achieve  what 
this  bill  is  now  intended  by  its  sponsors 
to  do^that  is,  to  encourage  people  on 
public  assistance  to  take  training  and 
gradually  become  self-supporting.  TTie 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  (Bir.  Mills)  ,  who  played  an  enor- 
mous role  in  the  passage  of  those  pro- 
grams, referred  to  them  yesterday.  The 
States,  he  said,  have  not  accepted  their 
responsibilities  to  make  those  programs 
work  as  intended,  and  so  the  results  have 
been  disappointing. 

Therefore,  this  bill  would  place  almost 
the  entire  burden  of  responsibility — ad- 
ministrative and  financial — on  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  getting  rid  of  the  case- 
by-case  investigation  of  eligibility  and 
letting  pe(H>le  just  fUe  a  form  saying 
they  are  eligible  and  immediately  re- 
ceiving checks  from  the  Oovemment  to 
brln^  their  Income  up  to  specified  levels. 

In  vtew  of  the  degree  of  welfare  cheat- 
ing which  Is  already  regarded  by  the 
public  as  being  so  widespread  as  to  be 
absolutely  shameful  and  indefensible,  I 
wonder  what  ptibUc  reaction  would  be 
to  a  plan  of  this  nature — where  you  could 
just  rate  yourself  as  eligible,  whether  you 
are  or  not.  and  hope  the  computer  will 
never  catch  up  with  you.  Catching  the 
cheats  is  not  insurmountable  if  you  have 
enough  computers  and  enough  pe<9le 
to  check  the  computers,  but  in  a  de- 
mocracy even  the  best-lntentloned  law 
cannot  survive  if  there  Is  public  convic- 
tion that  it  is  being  widely  abused  by 
chlselers  at  the  expense  of  the  moderate- 
income  taxpayer  who  has  just  noted 
once  again  this  week,  with  shock  and 
dismay,  how  high  a  percentage  of  his  pay 
is  going  to  Uncle  Sam . 


rUBUC     UNDCaSTANDINC     AND    ACCKPTAMCB     AKZ 
KSSXNTIAL 

This  is  one  of  the  reasons  I  am  so 
much  against  turning  the  food  stamp 
program  into  a  free  handout,  giving  the 
stamps  to  people  to  buy  enough  food  to 
eat  well  without  having  to  pay  anything 
for  them.  It  is  not  the  cost  of  the  stamps 
which  disurbs  me.  We  can  afford,  out  of 
our  tremendous  abundance  of  food  In 
this  country  to  help  every  American  to 
eat  a  proper,  nutritious  diet.  What  wor- 
ries me  about  giving  the  stamps  out  free 
is  the  implication  that  the  Government 
has  the  obligation  to  give  every  poor 
family  all  the  food  it  needs  without  any 
cost  to  it  whatsoever,  so  that  the  money 
that  family  would  normally  spend  for 
food  could  be  spent  for  other  things. 

Once  that  principle  were  established, 
the  moderate  income  family,  which 
struggles  to  pay  its  bills  and  struggles  to 
afford  a  decent  diet,  would  so  resent  the 
idea  of  other  families  receiving  absolutely 
free  more  food  than  the  self-supporting 
family  can  afford  to  buy  that  such  resent- 
ment would  destroy  the  basis  of  public 
support  for  any  kind  of  food  stamp 
program. 

I  feel  that  this  so-called  family  as- 
sistance plan  invites  a  similar  reaction — 
not  envy  for  someone  who  is  needy  get- 
ting a  little  help  or  even  a  lot  of  help; 
rather  It  is  the  likelihood  of  Indignation 
by  the  taxpaying  family  that  its  taxes 
are  being  used  to  subsidize  someone  who 
abuses  the  program. 

Most  people  will  gladly  pay  taxes  at 
personal  sacrifice  to  help  children  break 
the  welfare  cycle.  But  they  insist  that 
any  such  program  be  tightly  adminis- 
tered to  weed  out  adult  chlselers  who  use 
the  welfare  payments  for  their  own  In- 
dulgence rather  than  for  the  children 
for  whom  the  money  Is  Intended.  And 
this  is  why  the  aid  to  dependent  children 
program  is  in  such  bad  public  repute.  If 
I  thought  this  bill  would  solve  the  prob- 
lems, I  would  not  hesitate  for  a  second 
to  endorse  it  wholeheartedly. 

MAIK   KKXD  IS  FOB  AOEQUATX  DAT  CAM*  CfcWlKBa 

But  throughout  the  long  hours  of  de- 
bate on  this  bill,  I  have  not  been  able 
to  see  or  leam  how  this  bill  would  solve 
our  real  welfare  problems.  AU  it  would 
do,  it  seems  to  me,  would  be  to  give  the 
impression  the  problems  were  in  some 
way  being  solved,  as  if  an  Income  of  $31 
a  week— which  is  what  this  bill  would 
assure  a  family  of  four,  including  their 
own  earnings — would  imify  broken 
homes,  prevent  deserting,  encourage  Job 
training,  and  so  on. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  figure  would 
have  to  be  to  serve  as  Incentive  enough 
to  accomplish  those  objectives;  no  one 
in  the  debate  has  ventured  to  give  such 
a  figure.  We  all  know  that  if  the  figure 
were  set  high  enough  to  really  achieve 
these  goals,  the  sums  needed  to  carry 
out  the  program  could  never  be  i^Tpro- 
priated.^ 

Probably  the  main  key  to  getting  more 
welfare  mothers  motivated  into  taking 
job  training  and  getting  off  welfare  is 
to  provide  adequate — and  I  mean  ad- 
equate— day-care  centers  for  their  chil- 
dren. This  bill  does  not  do  that.  It  nib- 
bles at  the  problem.  I  would  gladly  vote 


to  spend  all  the  money  the  bill  authorizes 
to  be  spent  for  the  supplementary  bene- 
fits if  it  were  used  instead  to  build  and 
operate  the  kind  of  day-care  center  one 
can  find,  for  instance,  in  the  center  of 
downtown  Singapore,  but  hardly  any- 
where in  the  United  States.  We  had  such 
centers  during  World  War  n,  and  moth- 
ers gratefully  left  their  young  children 
there  each  day  to  take  jobs  where  their 
skills  and  hands  were  needed.  If  we  can 
do  it  in  a  war,  we  can  certainly  do  it  in 
the  achievement  of  the  social  objectives 
of  this  bill — knowing  that  we  would  be 
cutting  right  to  the  heart  of  this  whole 
issue. 

I  have  never  pretended,  even  to  myself, 
that  everyone  else  is  wrong  and  I  alone 
am  right  because  I  know  that  could  not 
happen  in  the  Congress  or  anywhere  else. 
But  I  have  deep  reservations  about  this 
bill  after  hearing  the  entire  debate — 
reservations  so  deep  about  the  eventual 
direction  or  cost  of  this  program,  com- 
pared to  its  anticipated  results,  that  I 
have  reluctantly  decided  I  must  vote 
against  it. 

The  fact  that  It  would  cost  so  much 
to  do  so  little,  and  the  fact  that  the  cost 
of  doing  what  would  have  to  be  done  If 
the  concept  of  the  bill  were  really  to 
solve  anything  would  be  so  prohibitive, 
fortify  my  conclusion. 

DcrcAT  or  BIU.  coTTU)  BBBTTLT  IN  Brrm 

PBOCBAM 

My  whole  record  in  the  Congress  has 
been  directed  toward  helping  all  of  our 
people,  and  particularly  our  very  low  in- 
come people,  to  enjoy  a  better  standard 
of  hvlng.  I  have  often  been  criticized 
and  even  attacked  for  my  efforts  in  be- 
half of  social  welfare  legislation,  and  I 
have  been  willing  to  stand  on  my  record 
because  I  think  we  all  pk-osper  In  this 
coimtry  only  as  every  American  has  a 
decent  opportunity  to  advance  himself 
economically.  If  I  thought  this  bill  would 
solve  any  of  our  serious  welfare  prob- 
lems, I  would  be  delighted  to  vote  for  it. 

Perhaps  other  Members  have  more 
wisdom,  more  knowledge  of  this  issue, 
more  confidence  in  the  draftsmanship 
of  this  program,  and  do  not  suffer  the 
same  doubts  I  feel  so  strongly.  I  recall 
that  a  lot  of  Members  of  Congress  could 
not  see  the  good  In  the  social  security  bill 
in  1935.  and  made  a  partisan  issue  of  it. 
and  voted  against  it,  and  of  course  were 
wrong.  On  a  measure  like  this  bill,  one 
can  Imagine  that  a  "no"  vote,  for  what- 
ever reason,  might  stand  forever  as  a 
monument  to  one's  lack  of  foresight. 
Thus,  with  so  many  Members  ready  to 
accept  this  bill,  I  feel  somewhat  lonely 
in  taking  a  negative  position,  but  I  think 
the  Members  here  know  that  I  do  not 
cast  my  vote  lightly  on  any  Issue  or  with- 
out feeling  In  my  heart  that  my  vote  is 
the  right  one.  On  that  prayerful  basis, 
I  will  vote  "nay." 

On  the  unlikely  posslbUlty  that  it 
might  be  defeated  here,  or  Is  recommit- 
ted. I  am  sure  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  could  give  us  a  bill  Its  m«n- 
bers  were  convinced  could  do  what  they 
know  this  bill  can  never  accomplish  in 
achieving  a  real,  thorough,  reform  of  our 
whole  welfare  program. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  we 
aivrooch  a  determination  on  the  meas- 
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ure  before  us,  HH.  16311,  I  think  we 
should  be  mindful  of  two  basic  facts. 

First,  experts  of  all  political  persua- 
sions agree  that  the  present  welfare  sys- 
tem is  a  tragic  failure. 

Second,  it  is  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's responsibility  to  try  to  establish 
a  workable  system;  one  that  will  restore 
human  dignity  to  those  caught  in  the 
welfare  trap;  one  that  eases  the  plight 
of  the  taxpayer  by  moving  persons,  by 
work  incentives  and  requirements,  from 
welfare  rolls  to  payrolls;  one  that  pre- 
serves, rather  than  attacks,  the  basic 
family  structure. 

The  present  program  of  aid  to  fam- 
ilies with  dependent  children— AFDC — 
actually  discourages  recipients  from  ac- 
cepting jobs.  In  almost  all  States,  allot- 
ments are  reduced  customarily  by  the 
amount  of  family  earnings,  so  that  the 
effect  is  to  put  a  100-percent  tax  on  earn- 
ings. Even  more  disturbing,  a  family 
with  the  father  employed  full  time  is  in- 
eligible for  benefits,  no  matter  how  small 
his  income  or  how  large  his  family.  This 
situation  inevitably  encourages  the 
worker  to  quit  his  job  to  increase  his 
family's  Income. 

Under  the  measure  before  us  a  family's 
payment  will  be  reduced  by  only  half  of 
total  earnings.  The  principle  will  be 
flnnly  established  that  a  family  with 
earned  income  from  a  Job  will  be  better 
off  as  a  result  of  that  Job. 

As  you  know.  Mr.  Chairman,  an  experi- 
ment conducted  in  New  Jersey  over  the 
last  3  years  confirms  the  tendency  of 
incentives  to  encourage  people  to  work 
themselves  out  of  poverty.  An  early  re- 
port on  the  experiment  concluded  that — 

The  work  effort  of  participants  receiving 
payments  increased  relative  to  the  work  ef- 
fort of  those  not  receiving  payments. 

Let  us  realize  further  that  in  most 
States  the  present  AFDC  program  cre- 
ates a  fincmclal  Incentive  for  the  breakup 
of  family  imlts.  Since  families  with  a 
male  head  of  household  are  cut  off  from 
any  AFDC  benefits,  a  father,  by  deserting 
his  wife  and  children,  can  entitle  them  to 
public  assistance.  How  can  we  hope  to 
survive  as  an  individual  nation.  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  as  the  leader  of  the  civi- 
lized world.  If  we  encourage  by  Govern- 
ment poUcy  the  disintegration  of  the 
basic  unit  of  society,  the  family? 

The  bill  before  us  would  eliminate  this 
family  Instability  Incentive,  and  encour- 
age the  father  to  stay  and  seek  employ- 
ment. 

Also.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  wide  variation 
in  State  levels  of  public  assistance  per- 
mitted imder  the  present  welfare  system 
has  placed  an  unfair  burden  on  those 
States  attempting  to  shoiilder  the  re- 
sponsibility for  their  needy  and  deprived. 

With  the  family  assistance  program 
providing  a  nationwide  set  of  benefits 
and  eligibUity  standards,  these  inequities 
will  be  eased,  and  every  State  system  will 
be  relieved  to  some  extent,  with  an  over- 
all reduction  of  almost  $600  million. 

There  are  many  other  features  of  this 
bill,  of  ooiirse,  designed  to  insure  that  It 
accomplishes  its  goal  of  moving  persons 
from  welfare  rolls  to  payrolls.  Able- 
bodied  adults  will  be  required  to  regis- 
ter for  worit  or  work  training,  imless  car- 
ing for  preschool  children  or  sick  adults. 


Day-care  facilities  will  be  expanded,  to 
make  it  possible  for  welfare  mothers  to 
work  while  their  children  get  adequate 
supervision.  A  nationwide,  computerized 
Job  bank  is  to  be  set  up,  and  manpower 
programs  will  be  bolstered. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  in  no  sense  a 
partisan  matter.  President  Nixon's  basic 
proposals  are  contained  in  HH.  16311, 
cdong  with  significant  revisions  voted  by 
the  distinguished  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  The  bill  is  supported  by 
groups  as  diverse  as  the  AFL-CIO  and 
the  National  Association  of  Manufactur- 
ers. The  family  assistance  plan  Is  de- 
signed and  intended  to  offer  to  the  poor 
not  a  handout,  but  rather  a  hand-up. 

Let  us  extend  that  encouraging  hand 
In  conscientious  effort  to  project  whole- 
some, farsighted  reform  Into  an  ad- 
mittedly antiquated  welfare  system  while 
we  remain  ever  watchful  and  ready  to 
promptly  repair  any  unexpected  weak- 
nesses or  even  initiate  repeal  review  of 
the  whole  program  if  administration  and 
congressionsJ  anticipations  are  not 
quickly  fulfilled. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  ChairmEm,  I  rise 
in  support  of  HJR.  16311.  I  do  so,  how- 
ever, with  mixed  emotions. 

This  bill  provides  for  a  Federal  assist- 
ance payment  of  $1,600  for  a  family  of 
four  with  no  other  income.  This  basic 
benefit  Is  increased  by  the  exclusion  of 
the  value  of  food  stamps  from  the  defini- 
tion of  earned  income  so  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  have  Federal  assistance  for  a 
family  of  four  at  the  level  of  $2,464. 

In  addition  to  this  Federal  assistance 
there  are  provisions  for  a  State  supple- 
mental assistance,  of  which  the  Federal 
Government  could  pay  up  to  30  percent. 
These  supplemental  pasmients  are  to  be 
maintained  payments  at  January  1970 
AFDC  levels  or  up  to  the  poverty  level, 
which  ever  is  lower.  Under  the  provisions 
of  the  bill  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  would  be  required 
to  annuaUy  update  the  property  levels  to 
refiect  the  Increased  cost  of  Uving.  This 
bill  also  consolidates  the  assistance  for 
the  blind,  disabled,  and  aged. 

The  coverage  under  this  bill  will  in- 
crease those  assisted  from  7  million  to 
20  million  imder  family  assistance  plan — 
FAP — and  from  3  to  4  million  under  the 
blind,  disabled,  and  aged.  The  total  Fed- 
eral-State cost  is  estimated  to  be  in- 
creased by  an  additional  $4.4  billion  for 
FAP  including  $500  million  for  blind, 
disabled  and  aged  and  $600  million  for 
job  training  features  and  day-care 
centers. 

In  sinalyzlng  this  bill,  I  share  the  con- 
cern of  a  number  of  my  colleagues  that 
the  $1,600  Federal  minimum  Is  inade- 
quate to  cover  even  the  barest  necessities 
of  food,  clothing,  and  shelter  for  our  less- 
fortunate  citizens.  Although  this  will  be 
increased  by  the  State  supplement,  I 
would  like  to  see  a  cost-of-living  feature 
in  the  direct  Federal  contribution.  Since 
this  bill  comes  to  the  floor  under  a  closed 
rule,  we  cannot  amend  the  biU,  but  I 
think  that  the  final  version  should  In- 
clude a  higher  Federal  base  and  the  cost- 
of-living  feature  in  the  Federal  contribu- 
tion so  that  our  poorer  citizens  are  not 
left  out  in  the  cold  by  fluctuations  in  our 
economy. 


The  coverage  of  this  bill  Is  commend- 
able but  in  some  areas  falls  short.  The 
bill  quite  correctiy  extends  coverage  to 
the  poverty-level  families  headed  by  full- 
time  employed  males — working  poor — 
and  families  where  the  father  is  imem- 
ployed  and  at  home.  This  hopefully  will 
curb  the  trend  in  the  dissolution  of  the 
family  structure  of  the  poor. 

This  bill  also  requires  FAP  benefici- 
aries to  register  for  work  training  and 
employment.  Those  specifically  exempt 
are:  the  aged,  disabled,  and  ill;  mothers 
caring  for  children  under  6  years  of  age; 
mothers  in  cases  where  father  register; 
citizens  caring  for  ill  members  of  the 
household;  or  citizens  under  16  or  under 
21  and  in  school.  All  others  are  required 
to  register.  Under  the  bill,  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  is  re- 
quired to  provide  for  child-care  centers 
for  working  mothers  and  those  in  Job 
training.  These  centers  can  be  fimded 
100  percent  by  the  Federal  Government. 

The  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee has  to  be  congratulated  because  of 
its  improvements  over  the  administra- 
tion's work-requirement  proposals,  but 
I  still  have  serious  reservations  about  the 
required  registration  of  mothers  for  job 
training  and  job  referrals.  In  addition, 
I  am  concerned  that  there  will  not  be 
enough  high  quality  day-care  centers  or 
job  training  programs  even  though  the; 
are  carefully  delineated  in  the  bill.  Also, 
I  am  not  convinced  that  the  food  stamp 
program  feature  of  the  family  assistance 
plan  should  not  be  replaced  by  a  cash 
equivalent. 

Yet,  the  bill  represents  a  step  ahead  of 
the  cnunbling  AFDC  structure  it  replaces. 
The  AFDC  has,  as  some  Members  point 
out,  institutionalized  poverty.  The  pro- 
jected cost  of  AFDC  this  year  is  $4.3  bil- 
lion, and  HEW  projects  the  cost  to  ex- 
ceed $12  billion  by  1975.  This  new  family 
assistance  program  attempts  to  redress 
some  glaring  weaknesses  of  the  present 
structure: 

It  establishes  Federal  standards  to 
eliminate  inequitable  treatment  but  the 
$1,600  Federal  Tninimnm  seems  painfully 
Inadequate; 

It  extends  coverage  to  families  headed 
by  an  unemployed  father  and  extends 
coverage  to  the  working  poor; 

It  will  reduce  State  and  regional  dif- 
ferences although  some  States  will  still 
have  reductions; 

It  establishes  Federal  standards  and 
minlmums  for  the  Nation's  aged,  blind, 
and  disabled;  and 

It  attempts  through  stronger  Federal 
participation  to  extend  Job  training  and 
job  placement. 

All  of  these  new  directions  should  be 
subject  to  the  most  rigorous  testing  and 
analyses  to  correct  difficulties  that  arise. 

This  new  family  assistance  plsui  Is  not 
a  panacea  for  ending  poverty  but  I  do 
feel  that  it  offers  an  increased  onwr- 
tunlty  for  many  of  our  less-fortunate  cit- 
izens to  break  out  of  the  poverty  cycle. 
The  existing  welfare  structure  has  not 
been  effective,  I  think  the  family  assist- 
ance plan  represents  a  prudent  first  step 
in  correcting  some  of  its  deficiencies. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
against  the  iwssage  of  H.R.  16311,  labeled 
"the  Family  Assistance  Act  of  1970." 
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There  are  so  many  good  and  valid  rea- 
sons to  oppose  the  passage  of  this  bill 
that  It  becomes  a  problem  to  enximerate 
such  reasons  In  their  relative  importance 
or  to  decide  which  deserves  the  greater 
emphasis.  It  will  take  too  much  time  to 
provide  detailed  statistics  to  prove  the 
danger  of  this  bill.  But  all  of  these  back- 
up figures  can  be  fully  documented  and 
substantiated. 

Thla  welfare  package  is  a  100-page 
bill  with  an  accompanying  report  of  85 
pages.  It  will  entail  a  first  annual  Fed- 
eral cost  of  $4.4  billion  in  three  cate- 
gories. By  1975,  it  Is  estimated  the  annual 
cost  will  have  Increased  to  $7.3  billion. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  bill  a 
family  which  consists  of  the  parents  and 
two  children  will  be  assigned  a  family 
benefit  level  of  $1,600  per  year.  If  their 
Income  falls  below  this  amount,  supple- 
ments will  be  paid  to  elevate  their  Income 
to  the  $1,600  level.  So  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  find  out.  this  is  the  first  time  In 
the  history  of  our  coimtry  the  Federal 
Oovemment  has  agreed  by  law  to  provide 
a  guaranteed  annual  Income  to  its  citi- 
zens. 

In  my  opinion,  this  Is  a  wrong  turn  for 
our  country  to  take  at  this  time.  Re- 
gardless of  the  magnitude  of  the  figures 
that  are  involved,  imder  the  provisions  of 
this  bill,  there  is  a  philosophy  which  Is 
closely  akin  to  a  pure  socialistic  philos- 
ophy. 

In  the  present  law  administered  by 
the  States  it  Is  true  there  is  aid  or  wel- 
fare for  the  aged,  the  badly  disabled  and 
the  blind.  This  is  true  welfare.  On  the 
other  hand,  to  pay  able-bodied  people 
to  do  nothing  is  a  shame.  Such  people 
who  can  sit  at  home  and  be  guaranteed 
a  fixed  Eunount  of  income  may  very  well 
soon  lose  their  own  self-respect.  As  much 
as  I  deplore  the  depression  conditions 
which  necessitated  WPA  at  least  this 
was  a  true  work  program  for  the  able- 
bodied.  With  all  of  the  Jobs  that  go  beg- 
ging in  our  country  today,  people  ought 
'  to  work  and  should  not  be  encouraged 
to  stay  home  in  idleness. 

Of  course  we  are  all  mindful  of  the 
words  that  have  been  used  to  make  this 
act  saleable  It  is  argued  that  "workfare" 
should  replace  the  word  "welfare."  Yet, 
careful  study  of  those  portions  of  the 
bill  which  require  each  member  of  the 
family  to  register  for  employment  or 
training,  will  revecd  there  is  a  long  list 
of  exceptions,  exclusions  as  well  as  a 
long  list  of  exemptions.  One  member 
suggested  that  the  bill  took  at  least  three 
pages  of  print  to  provide  all  the  loop- 
holes for  those  who  want  to  receive  wd- 
f  are  but  do  no  work. 

One  of  the  worst  things  about  this 
entire  welfare  package  Is  that  the  guar- 
anteed annual  Income  amounts  to  a  kind 
of  foot  in  the  door  that  could  very  well 
be  open  ended.  True,  we  have  established 
a  definite  figure  for  this  current  year 
but  I  have  reason  to  btileve  that  those 
who  vote  for  this  measure  today  wlU  have 
opponents  campaigning  against  them 
who  will  be  promising  an  increase  in 
guaranteed  annual  income  If  they  are 
elected.  Each  of  those  who  support  this 
bill  today  should  pause  long  enough  to 
ask  themselves  the  question.  Will  tbey 


be  for  larger  payments  next  year?  And 
the  next  year?  And  the  following  year? 

If  we  pass  this  bill  today  we.  in  effect, 
establish  a  policy  that  the  Federal  Oot- 
emment  will  reward  those  who  will 
choose  to  take  advantage  of  every  exclu- 
sion, exception,  and  exemption  under  the 
beautiful  description  of  workfare.  This 
beginning  of  a  national  guaranteed  in- 
come, instead  of  proving  any  kind  of  an 
incentive,  could  well  be  described  as  a 
disincentive  to  Improve  earnings  or  oc- 
cupational capacities,  and  a  disincentive 
for  recipients  to  Improve  their  lot  In  life. 

Today,  we  hear  so  much  about  revenue 
sharing  with  the  States  and  the  desir- 
ability of  decentralization  toward  greater 
State  responsibility.  Has  anyone  taken 
the  time  to  consider  what  this  bill  will 
do  to  such  concepts?  It  should  be  re- 
called that  benefits  payable  under  title 
n  of  this  measure  spell  out  that  there 
must  be  a  State  supplement  in  order  to 
receive  Federal  fimds.  The  very  natural 
question  to  follow  is  how  well  can  the 
already  impoverished  States  afford  these 
additional  demands  on  their  treasuries 
for  welfare  fimds? 

In  passing,  it  should  be  noted  that  if 
the  present  program  is  repealed  a  new 
Federal  program  is  substituted  under 
which  the  States  are  forbidden  to  im- 
pose restrictions  such  as  duration  of 
residence  requirements  and  the  prohibi- 
tion of  payments  to  aliens.  Then  this 
means  that  the  recipients  in  low-benefit 
States  will  flock  to  States  where  higher 
benefits  are  paid  with  the  result  of 
further  overcrowding  of  the  already 
teeming  cities  In  those  States  where 
higher  paying  State  programs  are  In 
effect. 

I  hope  I  am  making  It  clear  that  I  am 
not  opposed  to  all  of  the  provisions  of 
this  bill.  I  am  unalterably  opposed  to 
that  part  which  conunences  or  begins 
for  the  first  time  a  revolutionary  guaran- 
teed income  plan.  Because  of  the  gag 
rule  under  which  all  the  Members  of  this 
House  are  muted,  muzzled,  and  have  had 
their  voices  stilled  to  offer  any  amend- 
ments, there  is  no  way  to  eliminate  this 
most  objectionable  provision,  unless  the 
minority  is  fair  enough  to  offer  a  motion 
to  recommit  or  else  hope  for  the  defeat  of 
the  bill  or  final  passage. 

Nearly  all  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  are  for  welfare  reform,  but  most 
of  us  are  also  against  welfare  expan- 
sion. If  the  figures  which  have  been 
made  available  to  me  are  correct,  this 
bill  will  provide  for  tripling  the  nimiber 
of  persons  on  welfare.  It  would  add  about 
3  million  more  families,  or  IS  million 
more  persons.  These  figures  have  been 
rather  carefully  concealed  In  most  of 
the  discussions.  It  is  little  wonder  that 
they  have,  because  therein  lies  the  entry 
wedge  for  the  guaranteed  annual  income. 

The  present  measure  extends  the  g\iar- 
antee  to  families  with  fully  employed 
fathers.  I  recognize  that  the  proponents 
will  coimter  such  a  statement  by  saying 
that  if  the  head  of  a  family  refuses  to 
work  or  take  a  better  paying  Job  he  will 
lose  his  welfare.  That  is  true.  But  what 
really  happens  Is  that  his  share — $300 
per  year — will  be  deducted  from  the  fam- 
ily welfare  allotment  and  the  rest  of 


the  family  allotment  will  continue  to  be 
guaranteed  with  nothing  required  and 
no  questions  asked  about  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  remainder  of  the  money. 

One  of  the  best  criteria  of  the  weak- 
ness of  the  so-called  workfare  section 
of  the  bill  is  that  it  is  the  subject  of 
criticism  by  conservatives  because  they 
believe  there  are  too  many  loopholes  and 
at  the  same  time  is  the  target  of  criti- 
cism by  the  liberals  because  there  are 
not  enough  loopholes.  Both  groups  thus 
seem  to  admit  that  It  will  take  a  costly, 
cumbersome  bureaucracy  which  will 
grow  to  supervise  the  assignment  of  Job 
opportunities  and  the  training  of  mil- 
lions of  people  if  such  provisions  are  to 
be  really  and  truly  enforced.  The  bill 
deserves  a  lot  more  consideration  by  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and 
should  be  restudled  in  detail  if  we  expect 
to  reform  our  welfare  programs  rather 
than  the  vast  expansion  of  these  pro- 
grams. 

Search  as  carefully  and  as  frequently 
as  you  choose  and  you  will  find  nowhere 
in  this  bill  any  provisions  to  finance  it. 
Even  if  all  the  surplus  anticipated  by  the 
present  administration  In  this  current 
year's  budget  materializes,  there  would 
not  be  enough  money  to  pay  for  the 
benefits  of  HJl.  16311.  No  matter  how 
hard  an  effort  Is  made  to  conceal  the 
fact,  if  this  bill  is  passed,  this  same 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  will  have 
to  propose  a  tax  increase  to  pay  for  this 
handout.  Does  this  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  expect  to  extend  the  surtax, 
with  Increased  rates  back  to  10  percent, 
in  order  to  finance  what  has  been  so 
cleverly  called  the  Family  Assistance 
Act? 

£>oes  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  Intend  to  raise  the  payroll  tax 
provisions?  Do  they  propose  a  social 
security  payroll  tax  increase,  doubled 
in  order  to  provide  family  assistance 
benefits?  These  are  questions  which  no 
one  has  answered  during  this  debate  and 
so  far  as  I  know,  no  one  has  made  an 
attempt  to  answer. 

I  had  hoped  I  could  be  granted  a  few 
minutes  out  of  the  6  hours  of  debate  to 
propoimd  some  questions  to  those  three 
members  on  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  who  were  opposed  to  this  bill. 
"Even  with  6  hours,  like  any  other  Mem- 
bers. I  was  denied  by  the  fioor  mtmagers 
of  this  bill  even  a  few  minutes  to  inter- 
rogate some  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. The  questions  I  would  have  asked 
would  have  been  to  explain  how  the  dls- 
tingiilshed  members  of  this  most  distin- 
guished committee  proposed  to  finance 
the  cost  of  HJl.  16311.  I  would  have  also 
asked  the  proponent  members  of  the 
committee  who  wrote  this  measure,  to  try 
to  explain  that  if  the  present  program  is 
a  failure  how  do  they  expect  to  resusci- 
tate it  by  spending  $4  billion  more 
on  a  program  that  is  quite  similar,  but 
differing  only  In  the  machinery  for  pay- 
ing out  money  for  nonproductiveness  and 
adding  about  15  million  people  to  the 
welfare  rolls  as  HJR.  16311  wlU  do? 

To  recapitulate,  our  principal  objec-  - 
tion  is  directed  to  that  part  of  the  bill 
which  begins  guaranteeing  incomes  to 
families  with  employed  fathers.  Once  we 
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start  this  it  could  well  be  that  it  will 
not  be  too  long  before  one-third  or  more 
of  our  national  population  will  be  re- 
ceiving income  supplements  at  a  cost  of 
$20  billion  more  annually.  The  bill  offers 
no  improvement  In  the  present  adminis- 
trative tangle  that  causes  the  present 
welfare  program  to  be  so  ineffective.  As 
those  three  members  of  the  committee 
who  Joined  in  dissenting  views  put  It 
"for  all  the  rhetoric  about  work  incen- 
tives the  bill  merely  puts  cash  payments 
first." 

We  commenced  consideration  of  this 
bill  on  April  15  which  Is  the  day  on 
which  everyone  in  America  must  file 
their  income  tax  returns  for  1969.  It  is 
significant  that  we  conclude  debate  1  day 
later  giving  all  of  our  taxi>ayers  an  ad- 
ditional day  to  think  of  the  potential  im- 
pact that  this  legislation  will  have  upon 
them  in  future  years. 

The  truth  is  that  the  provisions  of 
HJl.  16311  providing  for  a  guaranteed 
income  is  a  dangerous  snowball  that 
can  grow  and  grow  to  where  it  can  sad- 
dle future  generations  of  taxpayers  with 
an  unbearable  burden. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  our  fore- 
fathers who  carved  this  civilization  out  of 
a  wilderness  did  so  without  any  expecta- 
tion of  a  guaranteed  Income  or  livelihood. 
As  free  men  they  sought  individual  lib- 
erty under  God. 

Immigrants  from  foreign  lands  who 
have  come  to  our  country  to  become 
Americans  were  not  Induced  by  the 
promise  of  a  guaranteed  dole — most 
sought  escape  from  tyranny,  and  a 
1 3  chance  for  a  better  life  through  freedom. 
'x  I  care  not  what  name  it  bears,  any 

measiu-e  of  law  which  would  take  from 
the  worker  and  give  to  the  nonpro- 
ducer — who  is  not  ill  or  handicapped — is 
recognized  by  the  people  as  a  guaranteed 
income  plan — legalized  theft.  It  is  an  ac- 
cursed philosophy  which  will  demoralize 
every  worker. 

Have  we  not  tormented  and  politically 
exploited  the  poor  long  enough?  Must 
they  be  blamed  further?  For,  ironically, 
the  motivating  force  behind  this  sinis- 
ter plan  fiows  stronger  from  the 
wealthy — the  successful  and  upper  In- 
come groups  of  our  society — than  from 
the  misfortunate  poor  who  do  not  imder- 
stand  who  benefits  from  controlled 
economics. 

Who  gains  from  distribution-of-the- 
wealth  programs?  In  four  generations  of 
rehabilitative  welfare,  many  of  the  same 
families  remain  on  welfare  while  the 
rich,  the  manipulators  of  the  program, 
have  become  richer. 

Few  among  us  would  have  ever  feared 
that  a  controlled  Socialist  plan  such  as 
guaranteed  income  would  be  the  an- 
nounced goal  and  program  of  a  Republi- 
can President.  Had  this  proposal  arisen 
under  a  Democratic  President,  one 
doubts  it  could  have  received  such  a  bi- 
partisan support? 

The  positive  thinkers  urge  us  to  look 
at  the  good  side  of  the  plan — to  ignore 
the  evil — while  the  progressives  say  give 
the  plan  a  chance  to  see  what  will  hap- 
pen. 

I  say  neither  time  nor  experience  Is 


needed  to  know  a  scheme  bom  of  upside 
down  fantasy.  Socialism  but  begets  so- 
cialism. 

In  our  lifetime  we  have  seen  empire 
building  by  a  central  government  under 
both  national  parties  exert  more  and 
more  power  and  control  over  our  lives 
and  institutions,  and.  as  always,  through 
the  inducement  of  our  moneys. 

Federal  fimds  are  but  followed  with 
Federal  control.  Witness  the  downfall  of 
State  authority,  local  government,  in- 
dustries, public  schools,  labor  unions,  and 
now  this  latest  attack  on  the  basic  unit 
of  our  society — our  families. 

This  bill  is  a  menace  to  the  family — 
with  its  expected  guidelines  and  the  ever- 
present  threat  of  a  removsJ  of  funds  for 
noncompliance  with  some  bureaucrat's 
ideological  dictates. 

Today's  bill  places  a  ceiling  of  $1,600 
a  year  for  coverage.  Who  will  giiarantee 
that  next  year  the  ante  will  not  be  $10,000 
or  $20,000? 

We  have  all  witnessed  socialism  with 
its  foot-ln-the-door  advance.  It  survives 
only  on  growth  and  requires  expansion 
to  bring  more  and  more  people  imder  its 
nefarious  umbrella. 

If  H.R.  16311  passes  this  body  and  be- 
comes law,  we  are  participating  In  the 
creation  of  a  new  feudal  system  in  the 
United  States,  in  which  case  we  are  at- 
tending the  funeral  of  the  American  tra- 
ditions of  our  fathers — work,  pride,  thrift 
and  individuality. 

The  class  war  will  then  have  ofBcially 
been  instituted. 

I  would  never  cast  my  people's  one 
vote  for  such  an  un-American  measure. 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
as  I  have  listened  to  the  debate  on  this 
proposed  Family  Assistance  Act  of  1970 
and  have  studied  the  extensive  hearings 
of  our  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  it 
is  clear  that  the  Congress,  the  adminis- 
tration, and  the  States  all  agree  that  wel- 
fare reform  is  one  of  the  crucial  prob- 
lems facing  our  Nation  today.  While  I 
personally  question  some  of  the  provi- 
sions of  H.R.  16311,  I  do  feel  the  Presi- 
dent Is  to  be  commended  for  the  atten- 
tion he  has  given  to  this  difficult  and 
perplexing  situation. 

Certainly  almost  everyone  in  this 
Chamber  will  concede  that  the  most 
critical  of  the  present  programs — aid  to 
families  with  dependent  children, 
AFDC — is  headed  toward  social  and  fi- 
nancial disaster.  There  is  every  reason  to 
question  both  its  structure  and  philos- 
ophy, and  as  I  compare  our  present  pro- 
gram with  the  reform  proposal  before  vtf 
today,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  sig- 
nificant difference.  We  have  noted  that 
AFDC  has  already  proved  to  be  extremely 
costly;  and  instead  of  rescuing  people 
from  poverty,  it  has  all  too  often  per- 
petuated and  encouraged  what  might  be 
called  a  welfare  way  of  life.  Since  1961, 
we  are  told,  the  numbers  of  both  families 
and  individuals  receiving  AFDC  more 
than  doubled,  and  costs  more  than  tri- 
pled. If  this  program  were  continued  im- 
changed,  not  only  would  costs  double 
again  but  recipients  would  increase  in 
number  by  80  percent  within  the  next  5 
years.  To  me,  this  is  an  alarming  com- 


mentary, and  there  is  no  question  in  my 
mind  that  we  must  delay  no  longer  in 
coming  to  grips  with  the  problem. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress,  a  taxpayer, 
and  a  mother,  I  have  deep  concern  not 
only  for  quality  and  equality  in  our  wel- 
fare system  but  the  increasing  cost  of  this 
assistance  as  well.  It  is  my  privilege  to 
serve  on  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, and  I  need  not  remind  each  of  you 
that  it  is  far  easier  for  Congress  to  pass 
a  spending  program  than  a  revenue  bill 
to  pay  for  it.  Not  only  must  we  consider 
the  initial  cost  of  any  new  welfare  pro- 
gram, we  must  likewise  look  to  the  future 
and  weigh  what  we  do  today  against 
spending  priorities  in  the  next  decade. 
Admittedly,  this  proposal  would  be  more 
costly  Initially — ^but  it  is  estimated  that 
over  the  next  4  years  these  excess  costs 
would  drop  and  much  hopefully  would  be 
recaptured  as  more  and  more  people 
leave  welfare  roUs  to  become  gainfully 
employed  and  productive  citizens.  As  in 
other  States,  we  can  expect  that  total 
welfare  expenditures  in  Illinois  will  in- 
crease due  to  costs  of  the  larger  Federal 
expenditures  by  some  $20.3  million.  I  am 
told,  however,  that  this  would  be  offset  by 
a  cost  savings  of  $39.7  million  which  Illi- 
nois would  receive  under  the  adult  and 
family  programs.  These  figiires  are  based 
on  welfare  program  statistics  for  1968. 
the  last  year  for  which  such  information 
is  available.  Since  our  State  already  has 
a  program  covering  the  working  poor, 
expenditures  in  Illinois  would  be  further 
reduced  since  under  this  bill  the  Federal 
Government  would  assume  a  significant 
part  of  the  cost.  I  think  we  can  expect  as 
well  that  the  provision  in  this  legislation 
reducing  the  disparity  between  welfare 
pajrments  among  the  several  States  will 
curtail  migration  to  Illinois  and  other 
States  which  presently  pay  higher  wel- 
fare benefits  and  thus  serve  to  lower  our 
own  costs  in  Illinois. 

I  have  listened  to  argtmients  promi- 
nently heard  that  this  legislation  wUl 
establish  the  framework  for  a  guaranteed 
annual  Income.  I  have  always  been  op- 
posed to  such  a  concept  and  still  am.  The 
present  welfare  system  not  only  provides 
a  guaranteed  annual  Income  but,  further- 
more, recipients  of  the  current  plan  are 
guaranteed  this  Income  regardless  of 
their  own  efforts.  Under  the  President's 
plan,  however,  needy  families  would  be 
aided  only  if  able-bodied  members  of 
those  families  signed  up  for  work.  Train- 
ing and  rehabilitation  programs  would  be 
established  to  help  anyone  who  might 
need  them  in  order  to  qualify  for  em- 
ployment— and  I  find  this  provision  very 
realistic  and  necessary. 

We  need  in  our  welfare  programs  more 
requirements  to  encourage  self-help  and 
reward  work.  The  present  programs  all 
too  often  discourage  gainful  emplosTnent 
and  even  penalize  those  who  might 
otherwise  seek  it.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  a  recommittal  motion  is  to  be  of- 
fered which  will  eliminate  the  ambiguous 
definition  of  "suitable"  as  related  to 
available  employment  for  any  welfare 
applicant,  and  I  expect  to  support  this 
change  as  it  will  tighten  the  workfare 
provision  by  requiring  welfare  applicants 
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to  register  for  and  accept  employment 
not  according  to  their  particular  personal 
preference  but  as  prescribed  by  this 
amended  legislation. 

I  do  feel  this  new  program  could  go  a 
long  way  toward  eliminating  the  welfare 
way  of  life  and  thus  prove  in  the  last 
analysis  to  be  less  expensive  for  tax- 
payers in  general.  I  do  not  feel  the  Oov- 
emment  should  allow  people  to  abdicate 
their  responsibilities  for  supporting 
themselves  or  their  families.  Under  this 
bill,  too,  benefits  are  limited  to  families 
with  children,  which  is  not  true  imder 
guaranteed  income  schemes. 

Another  meritorious  feature  of  this  bill 
Is  that  instead  of  encouraging  family  dis- 
integration and  merely  maintaining  peo- 
ple in  limbo,  the  Act  would  try  to  hold 
the  family  together — to  keep  fathers 
from  deserting  wives  and  children  so  the 
family  could  obtain  liigher  welfare  pay- 
ments— promote  family  stability — and 
preserve  this  basic  unit  of  American 
society. 

Just  as  I  find  much  to  applaud  In  the 
President's  proposal,  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  I  do  have 
honest  reservations  and  questions.  Con- 
sequently, I  did  not  support  the  resolu- 
tion calling  for  a  closed  rule  when  it  was 
considered  by  the  House  yesterday  be- 
cause I  had  hoped  that  the  legislation 
could  have  been  considered  imder  a  rule 
which  would  have  permitted  greater  dis- 
cussion of  alternatives  and  amendments. 
But  because  I  do  recognize  the  urgent 
need  for  meaningful  welfare  reform,  and 
since  I  do  feel  that  the  administration 
has  talcen  a  commendable  interest  in  re- 
vising the  present  ineffective  programs 
for  the  first  time.  I  will  support  H.R. 
16311.  I  would  hope  that  clarifications 
'«nd  reassurances  could  be  added  by  the 
Senate  and  that  some  of  the  features 
which  I  consider  objectionable  resolved 
by  a  conference  committee.  Certainly  the 
time  for  both  welfare  reform  and  tax- 
payer relief  is  long  overdue,  and  I  see 
the  long-range  possibility  of  achieving 
both  In  this  legislation. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Family  Assistance  Act, 
HJl.  16311.  It  will  not  give  us  the  solu- 
tion to  the  problems  of  poverty:  far  from 
It.  But  it  Is  a  step  In  the  rlgh*;  direction 
and  a  considerable  Improvement  over  the 
present  system. 

First,  it  provides  financial  incentive  to 
work.  Some  people  work  primarily  be- 
cause they  enjoy  their  Jobs,  others  be- 
cause of  the  satisfaction  of  substantive 
achievement  and  financial  independence. 
But  most  people — particularly  those  in 
lower  paying  positions,  which  tend  to  be 
more  routine  and  less  satisfying — work 
because  they  like  to  have  money. 

For  many  years,  there  was  no  incentive 
to  work  until  one  got  clearly  above  the 
welfare  level,  because  all  income  was  de- 
ducted from  one's  welfare  payments, 
yielding  a  net  of  zero.  The  FAP  will  al- 
low a  family  of  four  to  get  the  full  bene- 
fit of  all  it  earns  up  to  $720  per  year,  and 
half  of  earnings  between  $720  and  $3,920. 

I  have  heard  objections  to  giving  as- 
sistance money  to  people  who  are  work- 
ing. But  the  alternative  is  to  make  it  eco- 
nomically unsound  for  the  poor  to  work. 
It  is  as  simple  as  that. 


A  second  virtue  of  the  Family  Assist- 
ance Act  is  Its  pump-priming  effect, 
which  will  be  particularly  important  in 
areas  which  presently  have  lower  welfare 
scales.  It  is  relatively  easy  to  make  mon- 
ey if  one  begins  with  a  lot  of  money,  but 
it  is  quite  difficult  if  one  begins  with  noth- 
ing. By  picking  people  up  out  of  the  gut- 
ter, raising  their  expectations,  giving 
them  a  taste  of  a  better  world,  and  let- 
ting them  see  that  they  can  get  a  lot 
more  of  it  by  working  hard,  we  will  be 
taking  a  significant  step  toward  turning 
our  present  welfare  cases  into  productive 
citizens. 

A  third  virtue  Is  the  elimination  of  the 
degrading  aspects  of  the  present  welfare 
system.  It  is  bad  enough  when  in  many 
black  urban  families  the  wife  can  find 
work  as  a  domestic  while  the  husband 
caimot  find  work  at  all.  But  to  force  the 
husband  to  leave  his  family  for  their  own 
economic  welfare  Is  to  destroy  the  self- 
esteem  of  that  man  and  the  entire  fam- 
ily. And  when  one  adds  to  this  the  prej- 
udiced and  unsympathetic  attitude  of 
many  welfare  workers,  the  midnight 
raids  to  search  for  a  man  in  the  house, 
and  so  forth — this  is  Intolerable. 

I  have  heard  it  said  that  we  should 
make  poverty  as  miserable  as  possible  so 
that  welfare  clients  wlU  get  up  and  work- 
The  vast  bulk  of  the  poor  come  from  poor 
parents  and  poor  grandparents.  Their 
problem  is  not  that  they  do  not  want  to 
better  their  lot;  it  is  that  they  do  not 
know  how  and.  most  importantly,  they 
are  so  simk  in  despair  that  they  do  not 
believe  they  can.  They  need  to  be  built 
up,  not  beaten  down  further. 

On  the  matter  of  the  compulsory  work 
and  training  programs.  If  this  bill  In- 
creases the  availability  of  free  job  train- 
ing, I  am  all  for  It.  And  I  do  not  share 
the  objections  of  the  welfare  rights  orga- 
nizations to  the  work  requirement.  The 
bill  provides  that  no  individual  can  be 
forced  to  work  for  less  than  the  Federal. 
State,  or  local  minimum  wage,  or  for 
less  than  the  locally  prevailing  wage  for 
similar  work.  He  catmot  be  used  as  a 
strikebreaker.  He  cannot  be  assigned  to 
dangerous  work,  work  for  which  he  Is 
untrained  or  physically  unfit,  or  which 
requires  imreasonable  travel  from  his 
home. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  never  subscribed 
to  the  theory  that  the  poor  are  poor  be- 
cause they  are  too  lazy  to  work.  Very  few 
people  enjoy  thinking  of  themselves  as 
parasites,  and  fewer  still  are  happy  with 
the  miserable  standard  of  living  af- 
forded by  welfare  payments — and  let  us 
not  forget  that  the  FAP  standard,  while 
an  Improvement  over  their  present.  wUl 
still  be  austere  in  the  extreme.  Neverthe- 
less, the  fact  remains  that  many  of  our 
present  welfare  clients  were  raised  In 
welfare  families  and  have  had  little  or  no 
experience  with  earning  a  living:  they 
Just  do  not  accept  that  it  can  be  done,  and 
will  be  afraid  to  try.  For  these  people, 
the  work  and  training  requirements  may 
be  the  greatest  blessing  of  all,  by  giving 
them  both  carrot  and  stick  motivations 
to  charufp  their  life  styles. 

In  addition,  the  bill  will  provide  day 
care  centers  for  young  children  so  that 
their  mothers  can  accept  work.  Surveys 
have  shown  that  a  large  proportion  of 


these  women  are  eager  to  work  and  will 
be  grateful  for  the  opportimity  to  do  so. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  In  my 
view  the  Family  Assistance  Act  consti- 
tutes a  restructuring  of  our  poverty  as- 
sistance programs  that  we  should  have 
had  years  ago.  We  are  at  least  beginning 
to  think  of  helping  people  out  of  the  gut- 
ter Instead  of  Just  making  the  gutter  a 
little  more  comfortable. 

The  bill  Is  a  beginning  rather  than  an 
end,  and  there  is  a  good  chance  it  event- 
ually will  have  to  be  altered  considerably 
in  light  of  the  experience  we  will  get  In 
the  next  few  years. 

The  incremental  cost  of  the  entire  pro- 
gram— which  is  to  say,  the  amount  of 
additional  money  that  will  be  transferred 
from  well-to-do  Americans  to  poor 
Amerlcams,  who  will  spend  almost  all  of 
it  and  pump  it  back  into  the  economy 
with  full  multiplier — will  be  about  $4.5 
billion  In  fiscal  year  1971.  We  can  afford 
it  a  lot  better  than  we  can  afford  to  do 
without  It. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  re- 
ported to  the  House  in  January,  the  22.- 
300  responses  to  my  questionnaire  indi- 
cated that  65  percent  of  my  constituents 
favored  replacing  the  existing  welfare 
system  with  President  Nixon's  family  as- 
sistance plan.  The  results  of  the  poll 
showed  8  percent  opposed  and  26  percent 
undecided.  I  can  understand  that  many 
did  not  fully  understand  this  proposal 
to  provide  basic  benefits  to  low-income 
families  with  children  and  at  the  same 
time  to  provide  incentives  for  job  train- 
ing and  employment  of  members  of  such 
families. 

Frankly.  I  do  not  know  of  anyone  famil- 
iar with  the  existing  welfare  system  who 
does  not  favor  reform  of  the  present  wel- 
fare system  for  aid  to  families  with  de- 
pendent children  which  presently  is 
headed  toward  social  and  financial  disas- 
ter. Elspecially  It  has  failed  in  that  it  has 
produced  third  and  fourth  generation 
welfare  recipients  and  made  it  more  ad- 
vantageous for  men  not  to  work  as  well 
as  for  heads  of  households  to  desert  their 
families. 

When  the  House  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  reported  HJl.  16311,  a  bill 
to  carry  out  the  President's  welfare  re- 
form, some  serious  questions  as  to  its 
cost  and  effectiveness  were  raised.  Some 
people  said  It  would  not  solve  but  rather 
would  multiply  weaknesses  of  our  system. 
Others  said  the  bill  would  Improve  the 
welfare  program  in  many  respects  and 
it  would  lift  a  huge  and  imbearable  bur- 
den from  the  States. 

The  new  Nixon  Family  Assistance  Act 
of  1970  will  provide  assistance  for  the 
working  poor.  Job  training  for  the  un- 
employed and  day-care  centers  for  chil- 
dren of  working  mothers.  At  the  same 
time.  It  offers  incentives  to  work  by  al- 
lowing welfare  recipients  to  take  home  a 
substantial  share  of  what  they  earn 
without  loss  of  family  assistance  pay- 
ments. 

Critics  say  the  guaranteed  family  In- 
come concept  Is  wrong.  This  refers  to  the 
provision  whereby,  for  example,  a  family 
of  four  will  receive  an  annual  federally 
supplied  income  of  $1,600;  $500  for  the 
first  two  family  members  and  $300  for 
each  of  the  additional  members. 
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A  working  head  of  a  household  coiUd 
retain  the  first  $720  of  his  earnings  and 
50  percent  of  his  income  above  that 
amount.  Assistance  would  not  be  cut  off 
until  the  family  income  reswrhed  $3,920. 

Meanwhile,  under  the  present  system, 
a  man  can  see  other  families  getting 
more  on  welfare  than  he  gets  by  working. 
This  discourages  work. 

Under  the  new  proposal  to  be  eligible 
for  family  assistance,  the  head  of  the 
family  must  register  for  work  and  job 
training.  This  does  not  include  mothers 
of  preschool  children  or  in  a  household 
when  the  father  is  registered.  The  per- 
son an  Job  training  would  receive  a  $30 
a  mopth  allowance.  Then,  there  would  be 
child  day-care  centers  to  serve  working 
mothers.  There  are  12  million  children 
whose  mothers  now  work  outside  the 
home  while  present  facilities  can  accom- 
modate only  1  million  children.  And. 
another  feature  Is  that  a  father  who 
abandons  his  family  will  be  liable  for  the 
benefits  to  his  family. 

This  Family  Assistance  Act,  as  I  indi- 
cated, would  call  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  assume  a  flat  30  percent  share  of 
State  welfare  costs. 

In  the  House,  measures  like  this  are 
considered  under  closed  rules  and  elimi- 
nation of  a  part  of  the  bill  by  amendment 
such  as  that  which  guarantees  minimum 
Income  to  families  with  working  fathers, 
was  not  permissible. 

Mr.  Chairman,  under  these  circum- 
stances, in  its  consideration  in  my  own 
case,  I  weighed  the  good  against  the  bad 
in  the  bill  as  against  the  existing  pro- 
gram and  voted  in  favor.  The  cost  is  $3.7 
billion.  The  way  the  cost  of  the  existing 
welfare  system  has  been  increasing,  I 
cannot  believe  that  the  new  plan  is  not 
an  improvement  in  the  long  run,  both  in 
cost  and  in  effectiveness. 

But,  while  it  is  a  gamble,  something 
hawl  to  be  done,  so  as  I  said,  I  supported 
the  bill  and  it  may  well  prove  to  be  a  very 
successful  and  significant  piece  of  legis- 
lation. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States  has  Indicated  the  plan  may 
create  a  permanent  class  of  people  who 
will  offer  their  votes  to  the  highest  bid- 
der. Of  course,  that  is  not  new;  the  old 
plan  had  that  fault.  I  hope  and  believe 
the  new  one  will  encourage  people  to 
take  jobs  and  become  productive  citizens 
and  that  the  direction  of  the  country 
changes  from  welfare  to  what  has  been 
called  a  "workfare"  program. 

Mrs.  CHISHOLM.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
time  has  come  to  reemphasize  and  elab- 
orate my  feelings  on  the  proposed  social 
security  and  welfare  reforms  as  consid- 
eration of  this  bill  Is  imminent  in 
Congress. 

As  I  have  said,  among  many  others 
who  support  my  thoughts,  $1,600  per 
year  for  a  family  of  four  with  no  other 
income  is  far  too  inadequate  to  take  care 
of  even  the  most  basic  needs  of  housing, 
clothing,  and  food.  Forty-three  States 
already  pay  more  than  that;  recipients 
in  only  eight  or  10  States,  mainly  south- 
em  ones,  would  see  an  increase  In 
benefits. 

Not  only  Is  the  $1,600  allowance  inad- 
equate in  Mr.  Nixon's  family  assistance 
plan,  but  also  it  hedges  on  involimtary 
servitude  with  its  compulsory  work  qual- 


ification. It  makes  the  assumption  that 
welfare  recipients  do  not  want  to  work. 
"Families  on  Welfare  in  New  York  City," 
a  report  released  by  the  Research  De- 
partment of  the  City  University  of  New 
York  and  authored  by  Lawrence  Podell, 
states  that  seven  out  of  10  welfare 
mothers  Indicate  that  if  they  had  suit- 
able employment  or  training,  they  would 
work;  furthermore,  two  out  of  three  in- 
dicated that  they  had  definite  plans  to 
work  In  the  future. 

Of  course,  there  are  additional  prob- 
lems concerning  working  mothers.  The 
Nixon  proposal  would  provide  some  $828 
per  child  per  year  for  day-care  facilities 
which  is  $172  less  than  the  minimum  es- 
timate of  $1,000  per  child  advanced  by 
some  authorities.  My  experience  as  a 
day-school  administrator  would  lead  me 
to  believe  that  $1,000  would  provide  skel- 
etal type  care  and  facilities.  The  major 
problems  facing  our  welfare  families 
now,  and  even  with  the  reforms  put 
forth  by  the  Nixon  administration,  are 
dual  in  nature:  First,  the  burden  is  on 
the  family  to  make  up  the  difference  for 
a  good  day-care  program  for  their  chil- 
dren; second,  the  work-training  pro- 
grams and  employment  for  women  are 
dependent  upon  sidequate  day-care  fa- 
cilities. In  black  families,  24  percent  of 
them  are  headed  by  women,  and  it  is 
incumbent  upon  us  to  provide  good  day- 
care facilities  so  these  women  can  work 
and  be  assured  that  their  children  are 
being  well  taken  care  of.  This  is  vital  to 
these  people  and  to  us  as  a  nation.  We 
must  also  remember  that  these  programs 
will  only  be  as  successful  as  the  ability 
of  the  State  and  locales  to  develop  qual- 
ity programs. 

Following  the  Job-training  programs  is 
the  problem  of  Job  placement.  Will  there 
be  enough  Jobs  in  the  market  to  accom- 
modate this  growing  labor  force?  Will 
the  Job  training  lead  toward  viable  posi- 
tions in  the  labor  market  at  adequate 
wages  with  opportimity  for  mobility? 
Mr.  Nixon  speaks  of  creating  150,000 
Jobs ;  however,  in  March  1970  the  imem- 
ployment  rate  climbed  to  4.6  percent. 
Over  3V2  million  people  are  unemployed 
and  those  that  enter  training  programs, 
what  type  of  meaningful  employment 
will  there  be  for  them? 

New  York  State  alone  could  use  over 
300,000  Jobs  for  its  present  welfare  re- 
cipients. The  scope  of  the  need  Is  far 
greater  than  the  administration's  plan 
can  presently  satisfy. 

The  food  stamp  program  must  also  be 
examined  in  evaluating  the  proposed  re- 
forms. Originally,  the  administration 
proposed  to  extend  the  program;  then 
the  President's  welf 8u«  reforms  were  to 
do  away  with  it  entirely;  now  admin- 
istration officials  sure  again  proposing 
that  it  be  retained. 

The  current  figure  concerning  a  re- 
cipient family  of  four  is  $480  to  pur- 
chase stamps  which  could  be  redeemed 
for  $1,200  in  food.  This  $1,200  Is  the 
"chosen"  figure  becaxise  the  USDA  con- 
siders this  as  the  minimum  for  an  ade- 
quate diet.  The  proposal  does  not  con- 
sider two  obvious  factors:  First,  food 
money  is  the  only  fiexible  item  in  the 
recipients'  budget — ^when  other  needs 
arise,  the  food  budget  is  the  first  to  get 
cut — and,  second,  food  as  a  budget  item 


assessed  by  Oovenunent  figures  would  be 
30  percent  of  the  $1,600  minimum.  In 
regard  to  this  point.  Senator  McGovern 
has  stated  that  the  average  family  of 
four  spends  only  17  percent  of  their 
yearly  income  on  food.  Basically,  we  are 
asking  the  recipient  to  spend  13  percent 
more  of  his  yearly  income  for  food  than 
the  average  family  of  four,  because  we 
are  guaranteeing  such  an  impossibly  low 
assistance  of  $1,600  a  year  at  the  outset. 
This,  of  course,  raises  the  question  of 
what  is  an  adequate  income.  The  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor  sees  $6,207  as  the 
yearly  income  to  malntAin  a  low,  but 
"acceptable"  standard  of  living  for  a 
family  of  four  in  an  urban  area.  In  New 
York  City,  the  figure  is  held  to  be  $6,201, 
slightly  lower.  The  typical  recipient  fam- 
ily of  four  receives  only  $3,756  in  New 
York  City;  and  there  are  regulations  that 
prevent  the  family  from  making  more 
money,  such  as,  moneys  that  the  family 
makes  in  gainful  employment  will  be 
subtracted  from  the  welfare  assistance. 
Therefore,  the  family  Is  strapped.  To 
rise  above  the  $3,756  without  it  being  a 
very  substsuitial  gain,  is  not  of  any  bene- 
fit to  the  family.  The  present  Nixon  pro- 
posal results  in  forcing  the  poor  In  New 
York  City  into  low-paying,  dead-end 
Jobs — something  is  wrong.  This  is  just 
the  exact  opposite  of  the  intention  of 
Mr.  Nixon's  plan. 

The  administration's  proposals  have 
received  criticism  from  Dr.  George  Wiley 
of  the  National  Welfare  Rights  Organi- 
zation to  George  Meany  of  the  AFL-CIO 
and  the  basic  criticism  is  that  the  pro- 
posals do  not  go  far  enough. 

The  same  criticism  is  applicable  to  the 
administration's  manpower  proposals. 
Changes  in  our  manpower  policies  are 
especially  crucial  because  the  success  of 
the  family  assistance  plan  hinges  upon 
the  availability  of  good  jobs.  I  stress  the 
point  of  good  jobs  because  if  we  help  a 
person  to  become  employed  at  a  job 
which  earns  them,  say,  $2,934 — the  av- 
erage income  for  a  black  woman  in  the 
United  States — we  really  have  not 
"solved"  any  problems. 

The  minimum  wage  of  $2  per  hour  re- 
sults in  a  yearly  income  of  $4,160  which 
is  only  $404  above  the  current  welfare 
average  of  $3,756  per  year  in  New  York 
City.  What  we  need  are  not  just  mini- 
mum-wage, entry-level  jobs,  but  also 
jobs  which  offer  upward  mobility. 

Rather  than  encourage  this  kind  of 
approach,  the  administration  has.  In 
fact,  discouraged  it.  For  example,  they 
have  called  for  a  reduction  in  the  new 
careers  expenditures  of  nearly  $1,000  per 
trainee,  a  move  which  as  Senator  Mon- 
DALE  pointed  out  would  definitely  trans- 
form it  from  an  upward  mobility  and 
developmental  program  to  a  lower  level 
job  slot. 

The  administration  has  also  cut  back 
and  restricted  a  number  of  other  man- 
power programs.  The  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  program  has  not  only  had 
fimds  cut  back,  but  also  the  Labor  De- 
partment has  restricted  eligibility  to  16- 
and  17-year-olds,  and  has  finnounced  a 
reduction  in  stipend. 

The  120  Job  Corps  serving  33,000  peo- 
ple were  closed  down  and  have  been  re- 
placed with  only  five  mini  job  centers, 
serving  some  850  people. 
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Most  serious  of  sdl  of  the  administra- 
tion's proposals  is  their  plan  to  turn  over 
the  operation  of  all  manpower  programs 
to  the  State  employment  agencies,  where 
In  the  past  programs  have  been  em- 
bedded in  bureaucracy  and  resistance  to 
change. 

As  I  pointed  out  In  my  manpower  tes- 
timony before  the  House  and  Senate 
Committee: 

We  should  r«memb«r  that  the  whole  rea- 
son manpower  programs  came  Into  existence 
In  the  first  place  Is  that  the  State  Employ- 
ment agencies  were  not  doing  their  jobs.  It 
seems  ludicrous  to  me  to  reward  them  for 
their  failure  Just  because  It  fits  into  some- 
one's philosophical  scheme  of  decentrali- 
zation. 

We  are  not  going  to  solve  the  problems 
with  band-aids.  If  we  do  not  provide 
enough  money  and  the  right  mechanism 
for  our  programs,  they  are  predestined 
to  fail. 

Programs  can  only  be  viable  when  the 
people  with  their  frustrations  and  needs 
are  given  top  priority  in  the  formulation 
of  those  programs.  If  Congress  can  take 
the  liberty  to  grant  themselves  a  raise  to 
$42,500  a  year  and  at  the  same  time 
claim  that  a  family  of  four  can  live  on 
$1,600  a  year,  then  it  is  time  for  deep 
evaluation  of  what  we  are  trying  to  ac- 
comolish  with  our  programs. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  have  no  further  requests 
for  time. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have'  no 
further  requests  for  time.  I  had  some 
time  to  reserve  for  myself,  but  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
bill  is  considered  as  ha\-ing  been  read 
for  amendment.  No  amendments  are  in 
order  to  the  bill  except  amendments  of- 
fered by  direction  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

Are  there  any  committee  amend- 
ments? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are 
no  committee  amendments. 

PAKLIAMXirrAaT    INQUnT 

Mr.  BURLESON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  BURLESON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  have  a  preferential  motion.  Is 
it  in  order  to  offer  a  preferential  motion 
at  this  time? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Will  the  genUeman 
advise  the  Chair  what  sort  of  preferen- 
tial motion  he  has  in  mind? 

Mr.  BURLESON  of  Texas.  To  strike 
the  enacting  clause. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  wlU  ad- 
vise the  gentleman  from  Texas  that  that 
motion  Ls  not  in  order  unless  amend- 
ments are  in  order,  and  are  offered. 
There  being  no  committee  amendments, 
that  motion  will  not  be  in  order  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  BURLESON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, may  I  inquire,  if  there  are  no  com- 
mittee amendments  to  be  offered,  if  the 
bUl  is  perfected? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  ad- 
vise the  gentleman  from  Texas  that  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  the   gentleman  from  Arkansas 


(Mr.  Mn.LS),  has  Just  advised  the  Chair 
that  there  are  no  committee  amend- 
ments. That  being  so,  the  motion  is  not 
in  order  at  this  time. 

Under  the  rule,  the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  DiNCKLL,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
( H.R.  16311)  to  authorize  a  family  assist- 
ance plan  providing  basic  benefits  to  low- 
income  families  with  children,  to  provide 
incentives  for  employment  and  training 
to  improve  the  capacity  for  employment 
of  members  of  such  families,  to  achieve 
greater  uniformity  of  treatment  of  re- 
cipients imder  the  Federal -State  public 
assistance  programs  and  to  otherwise  im- 
prove such  programs,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, pursuant  to  House  Resolution  916, 
he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  r\ile,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  biU. 

PAmUAMXNTABT   INqUXtT 

Mr.  BURLESON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  Inquiry. 

Mr.  BURLESON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker 
I  have  a  preferential  motion  which  was 
not  permitted  to  be  made  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole.  The  preferential 
motion  is  to  strike  the  enacting  clause.  Is 
it  in  order  in  the  House  at  this  time? 

The  SPEAKER.  Due  to  the  fact  that 
the  previous  question  has  been  ordered 
on  the  bill  to  final  passage,  the  motion  is 
not  In  order  at  this  time. 

MOTION    TO   aECOMMrr   OFTOtCO    BT    MK. 

coixm 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill  ? 

Mr.  COLLIER.  In  its  present  form  I 
am.  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  quali- 
fies. 

PAKLXAMKMTAKT    XNgtOXT 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  the  parliamentary  Inquiry. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  it  not 
true  under  the  rules  of  the  House  that 
the  motion  to  recommit  should  go  to  one 
who  is  unqualifiedly  opposed  to  the  bill? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  a  Member  who  states  that  he  Is  op- 
posed to  the  bill  in  its  present  form 
qualifies. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that 
not  a  modification  of  the  rule  that  a 
Member  in  order  to  qualify  must  be  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  CoLUZR)  qualifies  because 
he  has  stated  he  is  in  opposition  to  the 
bill  in  its  present  form,  which  is  the  bill 
now  before  the  House. 


PARLtAMCNTAST    INQUIRY 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary Inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  the  parliamentary  Inquiry. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  has  repeatedly  stated. 
as  recently  as  a  few  minutes  ago,  that  he 
firmly  supports  the  bill. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  said  I 
firmly  support  the  principle  and  the  con- 
cept of  the  bill.  That  is  what  I  said,  but 
I  am  opposed  to  the  bill  in  its  present 
form. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  has  stated  that  he  is  opposed  to 
the  bill  in  its  present  form.  Therefore, 
the  gentleman,  with  that  statement,  and 
upon  his  responsibility,  qualifies. 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  motion  to 
recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  CoLuxa  movea  to  recommit  the  bill 
(HJl.  16311)  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  with  Instructions  to  report  the  same 
back  to  the  House  forthwith  with  the  fol- 
lowing amendments: 

Page  ai.  line  1,  strike  out  "suitable". 

Page  21.  lines  2  and  3.  strike  out  "suit- 
able". 

Strike  out  line  21  on  page  21  and  all  that 
follows  down  through  line  17  on  page  22, 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following  : 

"(b)  No  family  shall  be  denied  benefits 
under  this  part,  or  have  Its  benefits  imder 
this  part  reduced,  because  an  Individual  who 
Is  (or  would,  but  for  subsection  (a),  be)  a 
member  of  such  family  refuses  work  under 
any  of  the  foUowlng  conditions: 

"(1)  if  the  position  offered  Is  vacant  due 
directly  to  a  strike,  lockout,  or  other  labor 
dispute; 

"(2)  If  the  wages,  hours,  or  other  terms  or 
conditions  of  the  work  offered  are  contrary 
to  or  less  than  those  prescribed  by  Federal. 
State,  or  local  law  or  are  substantially  less 
favorable  to  the  individual  than  those  pre- 
vailing for  similar  work  In  the  locality; 

"(3)  If.  as  a  condition  of  being  employed, 
the  individual  would  be  required  to  Join  a 
company  union  or  to  resign  from  or  refrain 
from  Joining  any  bona  fide  labor  organiza- 
tion; or 

"(4)  If  the  Individual  has  the  demon- 
strated capacity,  through  other  avaUable 
training  or  employment  opportunities,  of 
securing  work  that  would  better  enable  him 
to  achieve  self-sufficiency." 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  motion  to  re- 
commit. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  being  In  doubt,  the  House  di- 
vided, and  there  were — ayes  69,  noes  60. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quonmi  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quonmi  la 
not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  248,  nays  149,  not  voting  33, 
as  follows: 
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Abun 

Adair 

Albert 

Alexander 

Anderson,  HI. 

Anderaon, 

Tenn. 
Andrews, 

N.Dak. 
Arends 
Ayres 
BeaU,Md. 
Belcher 
BeU,Oallf. 
Bennett 
Berry 
Belts 
Bevlll 
Biaggl 
Blester 
Blanton 
Blatnlk 
Boland 
Bow 
Btay 
Brlnkley 
Brock 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brotsnan 
Brown,  Mlch^ 
Brown,  Ohio  | 
Broyhlll.  N.C. 
Buchanan 
Burllaon,  Mo. 
Burton,  Utah 
Bush 

Byrnes,  Wis. 
Camp 
Carter 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Clausen, 

DonH. 
Collier 
CoUlns 
Oonable 
Conte 
Oorbett 
Gorman 
Ooughlln 
Cowger 
Cramer 
Crane 

Cunningham 
Daddarlo 
Daniel,  Va. 
Davis,  Wis. 
Delaney 
DeUenback 
Denney 
Dent 

Derwlnskl 
Dickinson 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Edmondson 
Edwards,  Ala. 
^hle"ian 
Evans,  Colo. 
Evins,  Tenn. 
FaUon 
Plndley 
Pish 
Fisher 
Flowers 
Ford,  Oerald  R. 
Foreman 
Fountain 
Frellnghuysen 
Frey 

Pulton,  Tenn. 
Fuqua 
Oallflanakls 


Abemethy 
Adams 
Addabbo 
Anderson, 

CaUf. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Annuntlo 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
AsplnaU 
Baring 
Barrett 
Bingham 
Blackburn 


IRoU  No.  82^ 

TEAS— 2481 

Garmatz 

Olalmo 

Ooldwater 

Ooodllng 

OrUBn 

Orifflths 

Oubeer 

Halpem 

HamUton 

Hanuner- 

achmldt 
Hansen.  Idaho 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Hogan 
Horton 
Hoamer 
Howard 
Hungate 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jannan 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jonas 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Kee 
Keith 
King 
Kleppe 
Kuykendall 
L*ngen 
Uoyd 
Long,  Md. 
Lujan 
McClory 
McCloakey 
McClure 
McCulloch 
McDade 
McDonald, 

Mich. 
McBwen 
McFall 
McKneally 
Macdonald, 

Mass. 
MacOregor 
liCahon 
MalllUrd 
Mann 
Marsh 
Mathlas 
May 
Mayne 
Melcher 
MeskUl 
Michel 
MUler,  Calif. 
Miller,  Ohio 
Mills 
Minshall 
Mlze 
Mizell 
Monagan 
Morse 
Morton 
Mosher 
Moss 

Murphy,  N.Y. 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nelaen 
Nichols 
O'Konskl 
Pelly 
Pepper 
Pettis 
PUe 
Plmle 
Poage 

NAYS— 149 

Boggs 

BoUing 

Brademas 

Brasco 

Burke,  Fla. 

Burke,  Blass. 

Burleson.  Tex. 

Burton,  Calif. 

Button 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Oaffery 

Carey 

Casey 

Celler 


Poff 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Price,  Tex. 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Puclnskl 

PurceU 

Ome 

QulUen 

RaUsback 

RandaU 

Reld,  ni. 

ReUel 

Rhodes 

Rlegle 

Robison 

Roe 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Roudebush 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

St.  Onge 

Sandman 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Sebellus 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Slkes 

Slsk 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Smith,  CaUf. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Steiger,  Aria. 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Stratton 

Stubblefield 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Symington 

Taft 

Talcott 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thompson,  Oa. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

ndall 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Waldle 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Watson 

Watts 

Welcker 

Whalen 

Whalley 

Whltehurst 

Whltten 

WldnaU 

Wiggins 

WUliams 

Wilson,  Bob 

Winn 

Wold 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Wyman 

Yatron 

Zion 

Zwacb 


Chappell 

Chisholm 

CUrk 

Clawson,  Del 

Clay 

Cleveland 

Cohelan 

Oolmer 

Conyers 

Daniels.  N.J. 

Davis.  Oa. 

delaOarza 

Dennis 

Devlne 


Dlngell 

Donohue 

Dom 

Dulskl 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Eckhardt 

Edwards,  CaUf. 

Edwards,  La. 

EUberg 

Esch 

Farbsteln 

Fascell 

Flood 

Flynt 

Foley 

Ford, 

WUllamD. 
Praser 
Friedel 
Gallagher 
Oaydos 
GUbert 
Gonzalez 
Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 
Green,  Pa. 
Gross 
Hagan 
Haley 
HaU 
Hanley 
Harrington 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hays 
Hibert 


Helstoaki 

Henderson 

Hicks 

Hollfleld 

Hun 

JacotM 

Johnson,  Gallf . 

Jones,  N.C. 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kluczynskl 

Koch 

Kyi 

Kyros 

lAndgrebe 

lAndrum 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lowensteln 

Martin 

Matsunaga 

Meeds 

MIntifh 

Mink 

Montgomery 

Moorbead 

Morgan 

Murphy,  lU. 

Nedzl 

NU 

Obey 

O'Hara 

Olsen 

O'Neal.  Oa. 

O'NelU,  Biass.  . 

Passman 


Patten 

Perkins 

PhUbln 

Pickle 

PodeU 

PoweU 

Price,  ni. 

Railck 

Rees 

Reld,  N.Y. 

Reuss 

Roberts 

Rodlno 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Roybal 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Satterfleld 

Scherle 

Scheuer 

Stephens 

Stokes 

Taylor 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Tteman 

Uilman 

Vanlk 

Vlgorlto 

Waggonner 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Yates 
Young 
Zablockl 
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Brown,  Calif. 

BroyhUl,  Va. 

C^abeU 

Culver 

Dawson 

Diggs 

Erlenbom 

Felghan 

Pulton,  Pa. 

Oettys 

Gibbons 


Grover 

Gude 

Hanna 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Klrwan 

Lennon 

Long,  La. 

Lukens 

McCarthy 

McMillan 

Madden 


Mlkva 

Mollohan 

Ottlnger 

Patman 

Pollock 

Rivers 

Schneebell 

Teague,  Calif. 

Tunney 

White 

Wylle 


So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  agreed 
to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  White  with  Mr.  Teague  of  California. 

Mr.  Cabell  with  Mr.  Erlenbom. 

Mr.  Mlkva  with  Mr.  Fulton  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  Ottlnger  with  Mr.  Oude. 

Mr.  Felghan  with  Mr.  Pollock. 

Mr.  Oettys  with  Mr.  Grover. 

Mr.  Gibbons  with  Mr.  Broyhlll  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  ScbneebelL 

Mr.  Patman  with  Mr.  Wylle. 

Mr.  Rivers  with  Mr  Lukens. 

Mr.  Tunney  with  Mr.  Klrwan. 

Mr.  McMillan  with  Mrs.  Heckler  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Mr.  Culver  with  Mr.  McCarthy. 

Mr.  Mollohan  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Callfomla. 

Mr.  PERKINS  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

Messrs.  WRIGHT,  STAGGERS,  GUB- 
SER,  CLANCY,  SCHADEBERG,  and 
McFALL  changed  their  votes  from  "nay" 
to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  pref- 
erential motion. 

The  SPEAKER.  Will  the  gentleman 
state  his  motion? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  move  that  the  enacting 
clause  be  stricken  out. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  that  motion  is  not  in  order.  The 
Chair  passed  on  it  awhile  ago.  That  mo- 
tion is  not  in  order. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  instructions  of  the  House 


in  the  motion  to  recommit,  I  report  back 
the  bill  with  an  amendment. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment : 

Page  21.  line  1,  strike  out  "siUtable". 

Page  21,  lines  2  and  3,  strike  out  "statable". 

Strike  out  line  21  on  page  21  and  all  that 
follows  down  through  line  17  on  page  22, 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(b)  No  family  shaU  be  denied  beneflU 
under  this  part,  or  have  its  benefits  under 
this  part  reduced,  because  an  individual  who 
Is  (or  would,  but  for  subsection  (a),  be)  a 
member  of  such  family  refuses  work  under 
any  of  the  following  conditions: 

"(1)  If  the  position  offered  Is  vacant  due 
directly  to  a  strike,  lockout,  or  other  labor 
dispute; 

"(2)  If  the  wages,  hours,  or  other  terms  or 
conditions  of  the  work  offered  are  contrary 
to  or  leas  than  those  prescribed  by  Federal, 
State,  or  local  law  or  are  substantially  less 
favorable  to  the  individual  than  those  pre- 
vailing for  similar  work  In  the  locality: 

"(3)  If ,  as  a  condition  of  being  employed, 
the  Individual  would  be  required  to  Join  a 
company  union  or  to  resign  from  or  refrain 
from  Joining  any  bona  fide  labor  organiza- 
tion; or 

"(4)  if  the  individual  has  the  demon- 
strated capacity,  through  other  available 
training  or  employment  opportunities,  of  se- 
curing work  that  would  better  enable  him 
to  achieve  self-sufficiency." 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  amendment. 

The  previous  question  wsis  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 

bill. 

HJt.  16311 

An  act  to  authorize  a  family  assistance  plan 
providing  basic  benefits  to  low-Income 
families  with  children,  to  provide  Incen- 
tives for  employment  and  training  to  Im- 
prove the  capacity  for  employment  of 
members  of  such  families,  to  achieve 
greater  uniformity  of  treatment  of  recip- 
ients under  the  Federal-State  public  as- 
sistance programs  and  to  otherwise  Im- 
prove such  programs,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentatives  of  the  Vnited  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act.  with  the  following  table  of  contents, 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Family  Assistance  Act 

of  1970".  

TABLE  OF  CONTENTS 

TITLE  I— FAMILY  ASSISTANCE  PLAN 
Sec.  101.  Establishment  of  family  assistance 
plan. 
"Pabt  D — ^Paiult  Assistanck  Plan 

"Sec.  441.  Appropriations. 
"Sec.  442.  Eligibility  for  and  amount  of  fam- 
ily assistance  benefits, 
"(a)  EllglblUty. 
"(b)  Amount. 
"(c)  Period  for  determination  of 

benefits. 
"(d)  Special  limits  on  gross  m- 

come. 
"(e)  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, and  Guam. 
"Sec.  443.  Income. 

"(a)  Meaning  of  Income. 
"(b)  Exclusions  from  Income. 
"Sec.  444.  Reso\ircee. 

"(a)  Exclusions  from  resources. 
"(b)  Disposition  of  resources. 
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"Sec.  448.  Meaning  of  family  and  child. 
"(a)  Oompoaltlon  of  family, 
"(b)  Definition  of  child, 
"(c)  Determination  of  family  re- 

latlonahlpa. 
"(d)    Income   and   reaourcea   of 

noncontrlbutlng  adult. 
"(e)    Reclptenta    of    aid    to   the 
aged,  blind,  and   disabled  ln> 
eUglble. 
"Sec.  446.  Payments  and  procedures. 

"(a)  Payments  of  benefits. 
"(b)    Overpayments  and  under- 
payments. 
"(c)  Hearings  and  review. 
"(d)    Procedures;   prohibition  of 

assignments. 
"(e)  Applications  and  furnishing 
of  Information  by  families. 
"(f)    Pumlshlng  of  Information 
by  other  agencies. 
"Sec.  447.  Registration  and  referral  of  fam- 
Uy  members  for  manpower  serv- 
ices, training,  and  employment. 
"Sec.  448.  Denial   of  benefits  In   case  of  re- 
fusal    of     manpower     services, 
training,  or  employment. 
"Sec.  449.  tVansfer  of  funds  for  on-the-job 
training  programs. 

"Pa«t  E — State  STTrpt.si(EirrATiON  of 
Familt  Assistancx  Benkfitb 

"Sec.  451.  Payments  under  titles  IV,  V,  XVI. 
and  XIX  conditioned  on  supple- 
mentation. 

"Sec.  453.  Eligibility  for  and  amount  of  sup- 
plementary payments. 

"Sec.  453.  Payments  to  States. 

"Sec.  454.  Failure  by  SUte  to  comply  with 
agreement. 

"Pa«t  F — AoMiKurraATioM 

"Sec.  461.  Agreements  with  State*. 

"Sec.  463.  Penalties  for  fraud. 

"Sec.  463.  Report,  evaluation,  research  and 
demonsti^tions.  and  training 
and  technical  assistance. 

"Sec.  464.  Obligation  of  deserting  parents. 

"Sec.  465.  Treatment  of  family  assistance 
benefits  as  Income  for  food 
st*mp  purposes." 

Sec.  109.  Manpower  services,  training,  em- 
ployment, and  chUd  care  pro- 
grams. 

"P*«T  C — MAin>owcB  Scavicxs.  Tkaining.  Em- 

FLOTMKNT.    AND    ChRJ)    Ca««    PKOOSAMS    rO« 

Rrcii»iENTs   or  FAMn.T   Assistance   Bknv- 

ITTS    OK    StrPPLZKXNTAST    PaTMXNTS 

"Sec.  430.  Purpose. 

"Sec.  431.  Operation  of  manpower  services, 
training,  and  employment  pro- 
grams 

"Sec.  433.  Allowances  for  Individuals  under- 
going training. 

"Sec.  433.  Utilization  of  other  programs. 

"Sec.  434.  Rules  and  regulations. 

"Sec.  435.  Appropriations;  non-Federal  share 

"Sec.  436.  ChUdcare. 

"Sec.  437.  Supportive  services. 

"Sec.  438.  Advance  funding. 

"Sec.  439.  Evaluation  and  research;  reporU 
to  Congress." 

Sec.  103.  Conforming  amendments  relating 
to  assistance  for  needy  famlles 
with  children 

Sec.  104.  Changes  in  headings. 

TITLE  n— AID  TO  THE  AOED.  BLIND.  AND 
DISABLED 

Sec.  aoi.  OranU  to  States  for  aid  to  the  aged, 
blind,  and  disabled. 

"TITLEXyi— ORANTS  TO  STATES  FOR  AID 

TO  THE  AOED.  BLIND,  AND  DISABLED 
"Sec.  1601.  ApproprUtlons. 
"Sea  1603.  State  plans  for  financial  assistance 
and  services  to  the  aged,  blind, 
and  disabled. 
"Sec.  1603.  Determination  of  need. 
"Sec.  1604.  Payments  to  States  for  aid  to  the 
aged,  blind,  and  disabled. 


"Sec.  1606.  Alternate  provision  for  direct  Fed- 
eral payments  to  Individuals. 

"Sec.  1606.  Overpayments  and  underpay- 
ments. 

"Sec.  1607.  Operation  of  State  plana. 

"Sec.  1608.  Payments  to  States  for  services 
and  administration. 

"Sec.  1609.  Computation  of  payments  to 
States. 

"Sec.  1610.  Definition." 

Sec.  303.  Repeal  of  titles  I.  X,  and  XTV  of 
of   the   Social   Security   Act. 

Sec.  303.  Additional  disregarding  of  Income 
of  OASDI  recipients  In  determin- 
ing need  for  aid  to  the  aged,  blind, 
and  disabled. 

Sec.  304.  Transition  provision  relating  to 
overpayments  and  underpay- 
ments. 

Sec.  305.  Transition  provision  relating  to  def- 
initions of  blindness  and  disabil- 
ity. 

TITLE  in— MISCELLANEOUS  CONFORM- 
ING AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  301.  Amendment  to  section  338(d) . 

Sec.  303.  Amendments  to  title  XI. 

Sec.  303.  Amendments  to  title  XVin. 

Sec.  304.  Amendments  to  title  XIX. 

TITLE  IV — GENERAL 
Sec.  401.  Effective  date. 
Sec.  403.  Saving  provision. 
Sec.  403.  Special  provisions  for  Puerto  Rico, 

the  Virgin  Islands,  and  Guam. 
Sec.  404.  Meaning  of  Secretary  and  fiscal  year. 

TITLE   I— FAMILT  ASSISTANCE  PLAN 

KVTABLISBIIZNT  OF  FAMILT  ASSISTANCK  FLAN 

Skc.  101.  Title  IV  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  (43  U.S.C.  601  et  seq.)  U  amended  by 
adding  after  part  C  the  following  new  parts: 

"Pa«t  D — Familt  Assibtancb  Plak 

"APPaOFBIATIONS 

"Bwc.  441.  For  the  purpose  of  providing  a 
basic  level  of  financial  assistance  throughout 
the  Nation  to  needy  families  with  children, 
in  a  manner  which  will  strengthen  family 
life,  encourage  work  training  and  self-sup- 
port, and  enhance  personal  dignity,  there  la 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  each  fiscal 
year  a  sum  sufliclent  to  carry  out  this  part. 

"KLiaiBXLrrr    fob    ano    amount    of    fakilt 

AsaxsTANCx  mxtnwm 

"EllglblUty 

"Bmc.  443.  (a)  Each  family  (as  defined  In 
section  445)  — 

"(I)  whose  income,  other  than  Income  ex- 
cluded pursuant  to  section  443(b).  Is  less 


"(A)  $500  per  year  for  each  of  the  first  two 
members  of  the  family,  plus 

"(B)  6300  per  year  for  each  additional 
member,  and 

"(3)  whose  resources,  other  than  resources 
excluded  pursuant  to  section  444,  are  less 
than  •1.500.  shall.  In  accordance  with  and 
subject  to  the  other  provisions  of  this  title, 
be  paid  a  family  assistance  benefit. 

"Amount 

"(b)  The  family  assistance  benefit  for  a 
family  shall  be  payable  at  the  rate  of — 

"(1)  6500  per  year  for  each  of  the  first  two 
members  of  the  family,  plus 

"(3)  $300  per  year  for  each  additional 
member,  reduced  by  the  amount  of  income, 
not  excluded  pursuant  to  section  443(b),  of 
the  members  of  the  family. 

"Period  for  Determination  of  Benefits 
"(c)(1)  A  family's  eUglbUlty  for  and  its 
amount  of  family  assistance  benefits  shall 
be  determined  for  each  quarter  of  a  calen- 
dar year.  Such  determination  shall  be  made 
on  the  basis  of  the  Secretary's  estimate  of 
the  family's  income  for  such  quarter,  after 
taking  Into  account  Income  for  a  preceding 
period  and  any  modifications  In  Income  which 
are  likely  to  occur  on  the  basis  of  changes 
In  conditions  or  circumstances.  Eligibility  for 


and  the  amount  of  benefits  of  a  family  for 
any  quarter  shall  be  redetermined  at  such 
time  or  times  as  may  be  provided  by  the 
Secretary,  such  redetermination  to  be  effec- 
tive prospectively. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  by  regulation  pre« 
scribe  the  cases  In  which  and  extent  to  which 
the  amount  of  a  family  assistance  benefit  for 
any  quarter  shall  be  reduced  by  reason  of 
the  time  elapsing  since  the  beginning  of  such 
quarter  and  before  the  date  of  filing  of  the 
application  for  the  benefit. 

"  (3)  The  Secretary  may,  in  accordance  with 
regulations,  prescribe  the  cases  in  which  and 
the  extent  to  which  Income  received  In  one 
period  (or  expense  Inctirred  In  one  period 
In  earning  income)  shall,  for  purposes  of  de- 
termining eligibility  for  and  amount  of  fam- 
ily assistance  benefits,  be  considered  as  re- 
ceived (or  Incurred)  In  another  period  or 
periods. 

"Special  Limits  on  Gross  Income 

"(d)  The  Secretary  may.  In  accordance 
with  regulations,  prescribe  the  circimistanoes 
under  which  the  gross  income  from  a  trade 
or  business  (Including  fanning)  will  be 
considered  sufficiently  large  to  make  such 
family  ineligible  for  such  benefits. 

"Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  Guam 
"(e)   For  special  provisions  applicable  to 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  Guam, 
see  section  1108(e). 

"INCOMX 

"Meaning  of  Income 

"Sec.  443.  (a)  For  purposes  of  this  part, 
Income  means  both  earned  Income  and  un- 
earned income;  and — 

"( 1 )  earned  Income  means  only — 

"(A)  remuneration  for  services  performed 
as  an  employee  (as  defined  In  section  310 
(J) ),  other  than  remuneration  to  which  sec- 
tion 309  (b).  (c),  (d).  (f).  or  (k).  or  secUon 
211,  would  apply;  and 

"(B)  net  earnings  from  self -employment, 
as  defined  in  section  311  (without  the  appli- 
cation of  the  second  and  third  sentences 
foUowlnt;  clause  (C)  of  subsection  (a)(9)), 
including  earnings  for  services  described  in 
paragraphs  (4),  (5),  and  (6)  of  subsection 
(c);  and 

"(3)  unearned  income  means  all  other 
Income  Including — 

"(A)  any  payments  received  as  an  an- 
nuity, pension,  retirement,  or  disability  bene- 
fit. Including  veteran's  or  workmen's  com- 
pensation and  old-age,  survivors,  and  dis- 
ability Insurance,  railroad  retirement,  and 
unemployment  benefits; 

"(B)  prizes  and  awards; 

"(C)  the  proceeds  of  any  life  instirance 
policy; 

"(D)  gifts  (cash  or  otherwise),  support 
and  alimony  payments,  and  inheritances; 
and 

"(E)  rents,  dividends.  Interest,  and  royal- 
Uea. 

"Exclusions  From  Income 

"(b)  In  determining  the  Income  of  a 
family  there  shall  be  excluded — 

"(1)  subject  to  limitations  (as  to  amount 
or  otherwise)  prescribed  by  the  Secretary, 
the  earned  income  of  each  child  in  the  family 
who  is,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  under 
regulations,  a  student  regularly  attending  a 
school,  college,  or  university,  or  a  course  of 
vocational  or  technical  training  designed  to 
prepare  him  for  gainful  employment; 

"(3)  (A)  the  total  unearned  income  of  all 
members  of  a  family  In  a  calendar  quarter 
which,  as  determined  In  accordance  with 
criteria  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  is  re- 
ceived too  Infrequently  or  Irregularly  to  be 
Included,  if  such  Income  so  received  does  not 
exceed  $30  in  such  quarter,  and  (B)  the 
total  earned  Income  of  all  members  of  a 
family  In  a  calendar  quarter  which,  as  de- 
termined In  accordance  with  such  criteria. 
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Is  received  too  infrequently  or  Irregularly  to 
be  Included,  if  such  Income  so  received  does 
not  exceed  $30  in  such  quarter; 

"(3)  an  amount  of  earned  Income  of  a 
member  of  the  family  equal  to  all,  or  such 
part  (and  according  to  such  schedule)  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe,  of  the  cost  Incurred 
by  such  member  for  child  care  which  the 
Secretary  deems  necessary  to  securing  or  con- 
tinuing in  manpower  training,  vocational  re- 
habilitation, employment,  or  self-employ- 
ment; 

"(4)  the  first  1720  per  year  (or  proportion- 
ately smaller  amounts  for  shorter  periods) 
of  the  total  of  earned  income  (not  excluded 
by  the  preceding  paragraphs  of  this  sub- 
section) of  all  members  of  the  family  plus 
one-half  of  the  remainder  thereof; 

"(5)  food  stamps  or  any  other  assistance 
(except  veterans'  pensions)  which  Is  based 
on  need  and  furnished  by  any  State  or  po- 
litical subdivision  of  a  State  or  any  Federal 
agency,  or  by  any  private  charitable  agency  or 
organization  (as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary): 

"(6)  allowances  under  section  433(a); 

"(7)  any  portion  of  a  scholarship  or  fellow- 
ship received  for  use  in  paying  the  cost  of 
tuition  and  fees  at  any  educational  (Includ- 
ing technical  or  vocational  education)  insti- 
tution; and 

"(8)  home  produce  of  a  member  of  the 
famUy  utUlzed  by  the  household  for  Its  own 
consuznption. 

"■ESOTJRCBS 

"Exclusions  from  resources 

"Sec.  444.  (a)  In  determining  the  resources 
of  a  family  there  shall  be  excluded — 

"(1)  the  home,  household  goods,  and 
personal  effects;  and 

"(3)  other  property  which,  as  determined 
in  accordance  with  and  subject  to  limita- 
tions in  regulations  of  the  Secretary,  Is  so 
essential  to  the  family's  means  of  self-support 
as  to  warrant  Its  exclusion. 

"DxsposrnoN  of  xxsouacBS 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  regula- 
tions applicable  to  the  period  or  periods  of 
time  within  which,  and  the  manner  in  which, 
various  kinds  of  property  must  be  disposed 
of  In  order  not  to  be  included  in  determin- 
ing a  family's  eligibility  for  family  assistance 
benefits.  Any  portion  of  the  family's  bene- 
fits paid  for  any  such  period  shall  be  con- 
ditioned upon  such  disi>osal:  and  any  bene- 
fits so  paid  shall  (at  the  time  of  the  dis- 
posal) be  considered  over-payments  to  the 
extent  they  would  not  have  been  paid  had 
the  disposal  occurred  at  the  beginning  of 
the  period  for  which  such  benefits  were 
paid. 

"MEANING   OF  FAMILT   AND  CHUD 

"Composition  of  Family 
"Sec.  445.  (a)  Two  or  more  Individuals — 
"(1)  who  are  related  by  blood,  marriage,  or 
adoption, 

"(2)  who  are  living  In  a  place  of  residence 
maintained  by  one  or  more  of  them  as  bis 
or  their  own  home. 

"(3)  who  are  residents  of  the  United 
States,  and 

"(4)  at  least  one  of  whom  Is  a  cblld  who 
(A)  is  not  married  to  another  of  such  indi- 
viduals and  (B)  Is  In  the  care  of  or  depend- 
ent upon  another  of  such  individuals, 
shall  be  regarded  as  a  family  for  purposes  of 
this  part  and  parts  A,  C,  and  E.  A  parent  (of 
a  child  living  in  a  place  of  residence  referred 
to  in  paragraph  (2) ) ,  or  a  spouse  of  such 
a  parent,  who  is  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  be  temporarily  absent  from  such 
place  of  residence  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
gaging In  or  seeking  employment  or  self- 
employment  (Including  military  service) 
shall  nevertheless  be  considered  (for  pur- 
poses of  paragraph  (3) )  to  be  living  in  such 
place  of  residence. 


"Definition  of  ChUd 
"(b)  For  purposes  of  this  part  and  parts  C 
and  E,  the  term  'child'  means  an  individual 
who  is  (1)  under  the  age  of  eighteen,  or  (2) 
under  the  age  of  twenty -one  and  (as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  under  regulations) 
a  student  regularly  attending  a  school,  col- 
lege, or  university,  or  a  course  of  vocational 
or  technical  training  designed  to  prepare  him 
for  gainful  employment. 

"Determination  of  FamUy  Relationships 
"(c)  In  determining  whether  an  Individual 
is  related  to  another   individual  by  blood, 
marriage,  or  adoption,  appropriate  State  law 
shall  be  applied. 

"Income  and  Resources  of  Noncontrlbutlng 
Adult 

"(d)  For  purposes  of  determining  eligibility 
for  and  the  amount  of  family  assistance  bene- 
fits for  any  family  there  shall  be  excluded 
the  Income  and  resources  of  any  individual, 
other  than  a  parent  of  a  child  (or  a  spouse 
of  a  parent) ,  which,  as  determined  in  accord- 
ance with  criteria  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary, Is  not  available  to  other  members  of 
the  family;  and  for  such  purposes  such  in- 
dividual— 

"(1)  in  the  case  of  a  child,  shall  be  re- 
garded as  a  member  of  the  family  for  pur- 
poses of  determining  the  family's  eligibility 
for  such  benefits  but  not  for  purposes  of 
determining  the  amount  of  such  benefits,  and 

"(3)  in  any  other  case,  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered a  member  of  the  family  for  any  pur- 
pose. 

"Recipients  of  Aid  to  the  Aged,  Blind,  and 
Disabled  Ineligible 

"(e)  If  an  individual  is  receiving  aid  to 
the  aged,  blind,  and  disabled  under  a  State 
plan  approved  under  title  XVI,  or  If  his 
needs  are  taken  into  account  In  determining 
the  need  of  another  person  receiving  such 
aid,  then,  for  the  period  for  which  such  aid 
is  received,  such  individual  shall  not  be  re- 
garded as  a  member  of  a  family  for  pur- 
poses of  determining  the  amount  of  the 
family  assistance  benefits  of  the  family. 

"PATMXNTS  AND  PROCEDUBES 

"Payments  of  Benefits 

"Sec.  446.  (a)(1)  Family  assistance  bene- 
fits shall  be  paid  at  such  time  or  times  and 
In  such  Installments  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines will  best  effectuate  the  purposes  of 
this  title. 

"(2)  Payment  of  the  family  assistance 
benefit  of  any  family  may  be  made  to  any 
one  or  more  members  of  the  family,  or.  If  the 
Secretary  deems  it  appropriate,  to  any  i>erson, 
other  than  a  member  of  such  family,  who  Is 
Interested  in  or  concerned  with  the  welfare 
of  the  family. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  may  by  regulation  es- 
tablish ranges  of  Incomes  within  which  a 
single  amount  of  family  assistance  benefit 
shall  apply. 

"Overpayments  and  Underpayments 
"(b)  Whenever  the  Secretary  finds  that 
more  or  less  than  the  correct  amotint  of 
family  assistance  benefits  has  been  paid  with 
respect  to  any  family,  proper  adjustment  or 
recovery  sball.  subject  to  the  succeeding  pro- 
visions of  this  subsection,  be  made  by  ap- 
propriate adjustments  In  future  payments 
to  the  family  or  by  recovery  from  or  pay- 
ment to  any  one  or  more  of  the  Individuals 
who  are  or  were  members  thereof.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  make  such  provision  as  he  finds 
appropriate  in  the  case  of  payment  of  more 
than  the  correct  amount  of  benefits  with  re- 
spect to  a  family  with  a  view  to  avoiding 
penalizing  members  of  the  family  who  were 
without  fault  In  connection  with  the  over- 
payment, if  adjustment  or  recovery  on  ac- 
count of  such  overpayment  In  sucb  case 
would  defeat  the  purposes  of  this  part,  or 
be  against  equity  or  good  conscience,  or  (be- 


cause of  the  small  amount  involved)  Impede 
efficient  or  effective  administration  of  this 
part. 

"Hearings  and  Review 

"(c)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  rea- 
sonable notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hear- 
ing to  any  individual  who  Is  or  claims  to  be 
a  member  of  a  family  and  Is  In  disagree- 
ment with  any  determination  under  this  part 
with  respect  to  eligibility  of  the  family  for 
family  assistance  benefits,  the  number  of 
members  of  the  family,  or  the  amount  of  the 
benefits.  If  such  individual  requests  a  hear- 
ing on  the  matter  in  disagreement  within 
thirty  days  after  notice  of  such  determina- 
tion is  received.  UntU  a  determlnattm  Is 
made  on  the  basis  of  such  hearing  or  upcm 
disposition  of  the  matter  through  default, 
withdrawal  of  the  reqtiest  by  the  individual, 
or  revision  of  the  Initial  determination  by 
the  Secretary,  any  amounts  which  are  pay- 
able (or  would  be  payable  but  for  the  nxat- 
ter  In  disagreement)  to  any  individual  who 
has  been  determined  to  be  a  member  of  such 
family  shall  continue  to  be  paid;  but  any 
amounts  so  paid  for  periods  prior  to  such 
determination  or  disposition  shall  be  consid- 
ered overpayments  to  the  extent  they  would 
not  have  been  paid  had  such  determmation 
or  disposition  occurred  at  the  same  time  as 
the  Secretary's  Initial  determination  on  the 
matter  in  disagreement. 

"(2)  Determination  on  the  basis  of  such 
hearing  shall  l>e  made  within  ninety  days 
after  the  Individual  requests  the  hearing  as 
provided  in  paragraph  (1). 

"(3)  The  final  determination  of  the  Secre- 
tary after  a  hearing  under  paragraph  (1) 
shall  be  subject  to  Judicial  review  as  pro- 
vided in  section  205(g)  to  the  same  extent 
as  the  Secretary's  final  determinations  un- 
der section  206;  except  that  the  determina- 
tion of  the  Secretary  after  such  bearing  as 
to  any  fact  shaU  be  final  and  conclusive  and 
not  subject  to  review  by  any  court. 
"Procedures;  Prohibition  of  Assignments 
"(d)  The  provisions  of  sections  206  and 
207  and  subsections  (a) ,  (d).  (e),  and  (f)  of 
section  205  shall  apply  with  respect  to  this 
part  to  the  same  extent  as  they  apply  In  the 
caseof  Utlell: 

"Applications  and  Furnishing  of  Information 
by  Families 
"(e)  (1)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  reg- 
ulations applicable  to  families  or  members 
thereof  with  respect  to  the  filing  of  applica- 
tions, the  furnishing  of  other  data  and  mate- 
rial, and  the  reporting  of  events  and  changes 
m  circumstances,  as  may  be  necessary  to 
determine  eligibility  for  and  amount  of  fam- 
ily assistance  benefits. 

"(2)  In  order  to  encourage  prompt  re- 
porting of  events  and  changes  in  circum- 
stances relevant  to  eUglbility  for  or  amount 
of  family  assistance  benefits,  and  more  ac- 
curate estimates  of  expected  income  or  ex- 
penses by  members  of  families  for  pxirpoees 
of  such  eligibility  and  amount  of  benefits. 
the  Secretary  may  prescribe  the  cases  In 
which  and  the  extent  to  which — 

"(A)  failure  to  so  report  or  delay  In  so  re- 
porting, or 

"(B)  Inaccuracy  of  information  which  is 
furnished  by  the  members  and  on  which  the 
estimates  of  Income  or  expenses  lor  such  pur- 
poses are  based, 

will  result  in  treatment  as  overpayments  of 
all  or  any  portion  of  payments  of  such  bene- 
fits for  the  period  involved. 

"Furnishing  of  Information  by  Other 

Agencies 
"(f)  The  head  of  any  Fedena  agency  shall 
provide  such  information  as  the  Secretary 
needs  for  purposes  of  determining  eligibility 
for  or  amount  of  family  assistance  benefits, 
at  verifying  other  Information  with  respect 
thereto. 
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"S»c.  447.  («)  BiFvry  Indlrldu*]  who  Is  a 
HMinJMr  of  •  TkinUy  which  U  fouiui  to  be 
eligible  for  fmmlly  uslsuace  beoeflU,  other 
than  A  member  to  whom  the  Secretary  Onda 
p*r«crmph  (l).  (2).  (3).  (4).  or  (S)  of  lub- 
aeeUon  (b)  appUes.  ahall  r«gl«ter  for  man- 
power aerrlces,  training,  and  employment 
with  the  local  public  employment  office  of 
the  State  as  provided  by  regulattone  of  the 
Secretary  of  Labor.  If  and  for  %o  long  •«  any 
•uch  Individual  U  found  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to  bave  failed 
to  so  register,  he  shall  not  be  regarded  as  a 
member  of  •  family  but  his  Income  which 
would  otherwise  be  ootinted  under  this  part 
as  Income  of  a  famUy  ahaU  be  ao  coimted; 
except  that  17  such  Individual  Is  the  only 
member  of  the  family  other  than  a  child, 
such  individual  shall  be  regarded  as  a  mem- 
ber for  purpoees  of  determination  of  the 
family's  eUglbUlty  for  famUy  assistance  bene- 
fits, but  not  (except  fw  counting  his  income) 
for  purposes  of  determination  of  the  amount 
of  such  beneflu.  No  part  of  the  family  as- 
sistance benefits  of  any  such  family  may  be 
paid  to  such  individual  during  the  period  for 
which  the  preceding  sentence  Is  applicable 
to  him:  and  the  Secretary  may,  if  he  deems 
It  appropriate,  provide  for  payment  of  such 
benefits  diirlng  such  period  to  any  person. 
other  than  a  member  of  such  family,  who  Is 
interested  In  or  concerned  with  the  welfare 
of  the  family. 

"(b)  An  individual  abaU  not  be  required 
to  register  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  if  the 
Secretary  determines  that  such  Individual 
Is — 

"(1)  unable  to  engage  In  work  or  training 
by  reason  of  illness.  Incapacity,  or  advanced 
age; 

"(2)  a  mother  or  other  relative  of  a  child 
under  the  age  of  sU  who  Is  caring  for  such 
child: 

"(3)  the  mother  or  other  female  caretaker 
of  a  child,  if  the  father  or  another  adult  male 
relative  is  in  the  home  and  not  excluded  by 
paragraph  (1).  f2),  (4).  or  (6)  of  this  sub- 
section (unless  the  second  sentence  of  sub- 
section (a),  or  section  448(a).  Is  applicable 
to  him): 

••(4)  a  chUd  who  is  under  the  age  of  six- 
teen or  meets  the  requirements  of  section 
446(b) (2);  or 

"(B)  one  whose  presence  in  the  home  on 
a  substantially  continuous  basU  Is  required 
because  of  the  Illness  or  Incapacity  of  another 
member  of  the  household. 
An  indivldtial  who  would,  but  for  the  pre- 
ceding sentence,  be  required  to  register  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (a),  may.  if  he  wUhes. 
register  as  provided  In  such  subsecUon. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  make  provision 
for  the  furnishing  of  child  care  servtcee  in 
such  cases  and  for  so  long  as  he  deems  appro- 
priate In  the  case  of  (1)  individuals  regis- 
tered pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  who  are, 
pursuant  to  such  registration,  participating 
In  manpower  services,  training,  or  employ- 
ment, and  (2)  Individuals  referred  pursuant 
to  subsection  (d)  who  are.  pursuant  to  such 
referral,  participating  in  vocational  rehabil- 
ttaUon. 

"(d)  In  the  case  of  any  member  of  a  family 
receiving  family  assistance  benefits  who  is 
not  required  to  register  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion IS)  because  of  such  member's  incapacity 
the  Secretary  ahaU  make  provision  for  re- 
ferral of  such  member  to  the  appropriate 
State  agency  administering  or  supervising  the 
administration  of  the  State  plan  for  voca- 
Itonal  rehabilitation  services  approved  under 
the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act.  and  (ex- 
cept In  such  cases  involving  permanent  In- 
capacity as  the  Secretary  may  determine) 
for  a  review  not  less  often  than  quarterly  of 
such  member's  Incapacity  and  his  need  for 


and  utnizatkm  of  the  rehabUltotlon  servlcea 
made  available  to  him  under  such  plan.  If 
and  for  so  long  as  such  member  Is  found  by 
the  Secretary  to  have  refused  without  good 
cause  to  accept  rehabilitation  services  avail- 
able to  him  under  such  plan,  he  shall  be 
treated  as  an  Indlvldtial  to  whom  subsection 
(a)  Is  i4>pUcable  by  reason  of  refusal  to  ac- 
cept or  participate  in  employment  or  train- 
ing. 

"^IfclflAI.  OF  ■XMXFTTS  IN  CASI  OF  KXruaAL  OF 
MAKPOWm  SSaviCXS.  laAININO,  OK  EMFLOT- 
ICKNT 

"Sxc.448.  (a)  For  ptirposaa  of  detannlnlng 
eligibility  for  and  amount  of  family  aaalst- 
ance  benefits  under  this  part,  an  Individual 
who  has  registered  as  required  under  sec- 
tion 447(a)  ahall  not  be  regarded  as  a  mem- 
ber ^a  family,  but  his  Income  which  would 
otherwise  be  counted  as  Income  of  the  family 
imder  this  part  ahall  be  ao  counted.  If  and 
for  so  long  as  he  has  been  found  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor,  after  reasonable  notice  and 
opportimlty  for  hearing  (which  ahall  be  held 
In  the  same  manner  and  subject  to  the  same 
conditions  as  a  hearing  under  section  44«(c) 
(1)  and  (2)).  to  have  refused  without  good 
caiise  to  participate  or  continue  to  partici- 
pate In  manpower  services,  training,  or  em- 
ployment, or  to  have  refused  without  good 
cause  to  accept  employment  In  which  he  Is 
able  to  engage  which  Is  offered  through  the 
public  employment  ofllces  of  the  State,  or  Is 
otherwise  offered  by  an  employer  if  the  offer 
of  such  employer  Is  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor,  after  notification  by  such 
employer  or  otherwise,  to  be  a  bona  fide  offer 
of  employment;  except  that  if  such  Individ- 
ual Is  the  only  member  of  the  family  other 
than  a  child,  such  Individual  shall  be  re- 
garded as  a  member  of  the  family  for  pur- 
poses of  determination  of  the  family's  eligi- 
bility for  benefiu.  but  not  (except  for  count- 
ing his  income)   for  the  purposes  of  deter- 
mination of  the  amount  of  Its  benefits.  No 
part  of  the  family  assistance  benefits  of  any 
such  family  may  be  paid  to  such  individual 
during  the  period   for  which  the  preceding 
sentence  is  applicable  to  him;  and  the  Sec- 
retary may.  If  he  deems  It  appropriate,  pro- 
vide for  payment  of  such    benefiU  during 
such  period  to  any  person,  other  than  a  mem- 
ber of  such  family,  who  Is  Interested  In  or 
concerned  with  the  welfare  of  the  family. 

"(b)  No  family  shall  be  denied  benefits 
under  this  part,  or  have  Its  benefits  under 
this  part  reduced,  because  an  individual  who 
Is  (or  would,  but  for  subsection  (a),  be)  a 
member  of  such  family  refuses  to  work  under 
any  of  the  following  conditions: 

"(1)  If  the  position  offered  is  vacant  due 
directly  to  a  strike,  lockout,  or  other  labor 
dispute; 

"(2)  If  the  wages,  hours,  or  other  terms  or 
conditions  of  the  work  offered  are  contrary 
to  or  less  than  those  prescribed  by  Federal. 
State,  or  local  law  or  are  substantially  lees 
favorable  to  the  Individual  than  those  pre- 
vailing for  similar  work  in  the  locality; 

"(3)  If .  as  a  condition  of  being  employed, 
the  Individual  would  be  required  to  Join  a 
company  union  or  to  resign  from  or  refrain 
from  joining  any  bona  fide  labor  organiza- 
tion; or 

"(4)  If  the  Individual  has  the  demon- 
strated capacity,  through  other  available 
training  or  employment  opportunities,  of 
securing  work  that  would  better  enable  blm 
to  achieve  ■elf-sufflclency." 
"TaAifSFsa  OF  Ftnnw  fob  on-thx-job  TaAncnro 

FKOGKAKB 

"S»c.  449.  The  Secretary  shall,  pursuant 
to  and  to  the  extent  provided  by  agreement 
with  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  pay  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  amounts  which  he  estimates 
would  be  paid  as  family  assistance  benefits 
under  this  part  to  Individuals  participating 
In  public  or  private  employer  compensated 
on-the-job  training  under  a  program  of  the 


Secretary  of  Labor  If  they  were  not  partici- 
pating m  such  training.  Such  amounts  ahaU 
be  available  to  pay  the  coats  of  such  pro- 
grams. 

Pa«T  B — Stats  SuPFLXifxirrATioN  of  FAuar 
AaaoTANat   Bknxfrs 

"PATlODm   UNDB   TmJtS   IV,    V.   XVI.   AND   XIX 
OOMDmOND  ON  ST7PPLXMENTATION 

"Sk.  481.  In  order  for  a  State  to  be  eligible 
for  paymanu  pursuant  to  title  V,  XVI,  or 
ZCZ.  or  part  A  or  B  of  this  title,  with  respect 
to  expandltures  for  any  quarter  beginning  on 
or  after  the  date  this  part  becomes  effecUve 
with  respect  to  such  State,  it  must  have  In 
effect  an  agreement  with  the  Secretary  un- 
der which  It  will  make  supplementary  pay- 
ments, as  provided  In  this  part,  to  any  family 
other  than  a  family  In  which  both  parents  of 
the  child  or  children  are  present,  neither 
parent  U  Incapacitated,  and  the  male  parent 
la  not  unemployed. 

"KUOXBIUTT    POK   AND   AMOUNT   OF 
StTPPLEMENTABT    PATMXNT8 

"Sec.  452.  (a)  Eligibility  for  and  amount  of 
supplementary  paymenta  under  the  agree- 
ment with  any  State  under  this  part  shall, 
subject  to  the  succeeding  provisions  of  this 
section,  be  determined  by  application  of  the 
provisions  of,  and  rules  and  regulations  un- 
der, secUons  442(a)  (2),  (c),  and  (d),  443(a), 
444.  445.  440    (to  the  extent  the  Secretary 
deems   appropriate),  447,   and  448,   and   by 
application  of  the  standard  for  determining 
need  under  the  plsn  of  such  State  as  In  effect 
for  January  1970  (which  standard  compiles 
with  the  requlrementa  for  approval  under 
part  A  as  In  effect  for  such  month)   or.  If 
lower,  a  standard  equal   to   the   applicable 
poverty  level   determined  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 463(c)  and  In  effect  at  the  time  of  such 
paymenta,  or  such  higher  standard  of  need 
as  the  State  may  apply,  with  the  resulting 
amount   reduced   by   the   family   assistance 
benefit  payable  under  part  D  and  further  re- 
duced by  any  other  Income  (earned  or  un- 
earned)  not  excluded  imder  section  44.3(b) 
(except    paragraph    (4)    thereof)    or    under 
subsection   (b)  of  this  section-  but  In  mak- 
ing such  detarmlnatlon  the  State  may  Im- 
pose limitations  on  the  amount  of  aid  paid 
to    the    extant    that   such    limitations    (in 
combination   with   other   provisions  of   the 
plan)   are  no  more  stringent  In  result  than 
those  Imposed  under  the  plan  of  such  State 
as  In  effect  for  such  month.  In  the  case  of 
any  Stata  which  provides  for  meeting  less 
than  100  per  centum  of  Ita  standard  of  need 
or  provides  for  considering  less  than  100  per 
centum  of  requlrementa  In  determining  need, 
the  Secretary  shall  prescribe  by  regulation 
the   method   or    methods   for   achieving   as 
nearly  as  possible  the  resulta  provided  for 
under    the     foregoing    provisions    of    this 
subsection. 

"  (b)  For  purposes  of  detarmlnlng  ellg'blllty 
for  and  amount  of  supplementary  payments 
to  a  family  for  any  period  pursuant  to  an 
agreement  under  this  part,  in  the  case  of 
earned  Income  to  which  paragraph  (4)  of 
section  443(b)  appUes.  there  shall  be  dis- 
regarded $720  per  year  (or  proportionately 
smaller  amounta  for  shorter  periods),  plus — 

(1)  one-third  of  the  portion  of  the  re- 
mainder of  earnings  which  does  not  exceed 
twice  the  amount  of  the  family  assistance 
benefita  that  would  be  payable  to  the  family 
If  It  had  no  income,  plus 

(2)  one-fifth  (or  more  If  the  Secretary 
by  reguUtlon  ao  prescribes)  of  the  balance 
of   the   earnings. 

For  special  provisions  applicable  to  Puerto 
Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  Guam,  see  sec- 
tion 1108(e). 

"(c)  The  agreement  with  a  State  under 
this  part  shall — 

"(1)  provide  that  It  shall  tw  in  effect 
m  all  political  subdivisions  of  the  State: 

"(2)  provide  for  the  establishment  or  des- 
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Ignatlon  of  a  ftfi^  Stata  agency  to  carry 
out  or  supervise  ^e  carrying  out  of  the 
agreement  In  the  Stata; 

"(3)  provide  for  granting  an  opportunity 
for  a  fair  hearing  before  the  Stata  agency 
carrying  out  the  agreement  to  any  Indlvldiial 
whose  claim  for  supplementary  paymenta  Is 
denied  or  Is  not  acted  upon  with  reasonable 
promptness; 

"(4)  provide  (A)  such  methods  of  admin- 
istration (Including  methods  relating  to  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  person- 
nel standards  on  a  merit  basts,  except  that 
the  Secretary  shall  exercise  no  authority  with 
respect  to  the  selection,  tenure  of  office,  and 
comF>ensatlon  of  any  Individual  employed 
in  accordance  with  such  methods)  as  are 
foimd  by  the  Secretary  to  be  necessary  for 
the  proper  and  efficient  operation  of  the 
agreement  In  the  State,  and  (B)  for  the 
training  and  effective  use  of  paid  subprofes- 
slonal  staff,  with  particular  emphasis  on  the 
full-  or  part-time  employment  of  reclplenta 
of  supplementary  paymenta  and  other  per- 
sons of  low  Income,  as  community  services 
aides.  In  carrying  out  the  agreement  and  for 
the  use  of  nonpald  or  partially  paid  volun- 
teers In  a  social  service  volunteer  program 
m  providing  services  to  applicants  for  and 
reclplenta  of  supplementary  paymenta  and 
In  assisting  any  advisory  committees  estab- 
lished by  the  State  agency: 

"(5)  provide  that  the  State  tigency  carry- 
ing out  the  agreement  will  make  such  re- 
porte.  In  such  form  and  containing  such  In- 
formation, as  the  Secretary  may  from  time 
to  time  require,  and  comply  with  such  pro- 
visions as  the  Secretary  may  from  time  to 
time  find  necessary  to  assure  the  correctness 
and  verification  of  such  reporta; 

"(6)  provide  safeguards  which  restrict  the 
use  or  disclosure  of  Information  concerning 
applicanta  for  and  recipients  of  supple- 
mentary paymenta  to  purposes  directly  con- 
nected with  the  administration  of  this  title; 
and 

"(7)  provide  that  all  Individuals  wishing 
to  make  application  for  supplementary  pay- 
menta shall  have  opportunity  to  do  so,  and 
that  supplementary  paymenta  shall  be  fur- 
nished with  reasonable  promptness  to  all 
eligible  Individuals. 

"PATMCNTS  TO   STATES 

"Sec.  453.  (a)(1)  The  Secretary  shaU  pay 
to  any  State  which  has  In  effect  an  agree- 
ment under  this  part,  for  each  fiscal  year,  an 
amount  equal  to  30  per  centum  of  the  total 
amount  expended  during  such  year  pursuant 
to  Its  agreement  as  supplementary  paymenta 
to  families  other  than  families  In  which  both 
parento  of  the  child  or  children  are  present, 
neither  parent  Is  Incapacitated,  and  the  male 
parent  Is  not  employed,  not  counting  so  much 
of  the  supplementary  payment  made  to  any 
family  as  exceeds  the  amount  by  which  (with 
req>ect  to  the  period  Involved)  — 

"(A)  the  family  assistance  benefit  payable 
to  such  family  under  part  D,  plus  any  Income 
of  such  family  (earned  or  imeamed)  not  dis- 
regarded In  determining  the  amount  of  such 
supplementary  payment.  Is  less  than 

"(B)  the  applicable  poverty  level  as  pro- 
mulgated and  In  effect  under  subsection  (c). 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  also  pay  to  each 
such  State  an  amount  equal  to  60  per  centum 
of  ita  administrative  oosta  found  necessary 
by  the  Secretary  for  carrying  out  Ita  agree- 
ment. 

"(b)  Paymenta  under  subsection  (a)  shall 
be  made  at  such  time  or  times.  In  advance  or 
by  way  of  reimbursement,  and  In  such  In- 
stallmenta  as  the  Secretary  may  determine; 
and  ahall  be  made  on  such  conditions  as  may 
be  mcsMsry  to  assure  the  carrying  out  of 
the  purposes  of  this  title. 

"(c)(1)  For  purposes  of  this  part,  the 
'poverty  level'  for  a  family  group  of  any  given 
size  shall  be  the  amount  shown  for  a  family 
group  of  such  size  In  the  following  table,  ad- 
justed as  provided  in  paragraph  (2) : 


"Family  size:  Basic  arrumnt 

One 81,920 

Two 2,480 

Three a.  940 

Four 8, 720 

Five  4.440 

Six   4.980 

Seven  or  more 8. 120 

"(2)  Between  July  1  and  September  30  of 
each  year,  beginning  with  1970,  the  Secretary 
(A)  shall  adjust  the  amount  shown  for  each 
size  of  family  group  in  the  table  In  paragraph 
(1)  by  Increasing  such  amount  by  the  per- 
centage by  which  the  average  level  of  the 
price  Index  for  the  months  In  the  calendar 
.quarter  beginning  April  1  of  such  year  ex- 
ceeds the  average  level  of  the  price  Index  for 
months  In  1969,  and  (B)  shall  thereupon 
promulgate  the  amounta  so  adjusted  as  the 
poverty  levels  for  family  groups  of  various 
sizes  which  shall  be  conclusive  for  purposes 
of  this  part  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
July  1  next  succeeding  such  promulgation. 

"(3)  As  used  In  this  subsection,  the  term 
'price  index'  means  the  Consumer  Price  In- 
dex (all  Items — United  States  city  average) 
published  monthly  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics. 

"FAILXniE  BY  STATE  TO  COMPLT  WITH  ABGEEMENT 

"Sec.  454.  If  the  Secretary,  after  reason- 
able notice  and  opportunity  for  bearing  to  a 
State  with  which  he  has  an  agreement  under 
this  part,  finds  that  such  State  Is  falling  to 
comply  therewith,  he  shall  withhold  all,  or 
such  portion  as  he  deems  appropriate,  of  the 
payments  to  which  such  State  Is  otherwise 
entitled  imder  this  part  or  part  A  or  B  of  this 
title  or  under  title  V.  XVI,  or  XIX;  but  the 
amounta  so  withheld  from  payments  under 
such  part  A  or  B  or  under  title  V,  XVI,  or 
XIX  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  paid  to 
the  State  under  such  part  or  title.  Such  with- 
holding shall  be  effected  at  such  time  or 
times  and  in  such  installmenta  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  deem  appropriate. 

"PaKT  F — ^ADMINISTRATION 

"agreements  wrra  states 
"Sec.  461.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  enter  Into 
an  agreement  with  any  State  under  which 
the  Secretary  will  make,  on  behalf  of  the 
State,  the  suj^lementary  paymenta  provided 
for  under  part  E,  or  will  perform  such  other 
functions  cd  the  State  In  connection  with 
such  paymenta  as  may  be  agreed  upon,  or 
both.  In  any  such  case,  the  agreement  shall 
also  (1)  provide  for  payment  by  the  State 
to  the  Secretary  of  an  amount  equal  to  the 
supplementary  paymenta  the  Stata  would 
otherwise  make  pursuant  to  part  E,  less  any 
payments  which  would  be  made  to  the  State 
under  section  463(a),  and  (2)  at  the  request 
of  the  State,  provide  for  Joint  audit  of  pay- 
menta under  the  agreement. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  may  also  enter  Into  an 
agreement  with  any  State  under  which  such 
State  will  make,  on  behalf  of  the  Secretary, 
the  family  assistance  benefit  paymenta  pro- 
vided for  imder  p«ut  D  with  respect  to  all  or 
specified  families  In  the  State  who  are  eligi- 
ble for  such  benefita  or  will  perform  such 
other  functions  In  connection  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  part  D  as  may  be  agreed 
upon.  The  cost  of  carrying  out  any  such 
agreement  shaU  be  paid  to  the  State  by  the 
Secretary  In  advance  or  by  way  of  reimburse- 
ment and  In  such  Installmenta  as  may  be 
agreed  upon. 

"PENALTIES    POR    PRA17D 

"Sec.  462.  The  provisions  of  section  208, 
other  than  paragraph  (a) ,  shall  apply  with 
respect  to  benefita  under  part  D  and  allow- 
ances under  part  C,  of  this  title,  to  the  same 
extent  as  they  apply  to  paymenta  under  title 

n. 

"report,  evai.uation.  research  and  oemon- 
strations,   ans   trainxno    and   technical 
assistance 
"Sec.  463.   (a)   The  Secretary  shall  make 

an  annual  report  to  the  President  and  the 


Congress  on  the  operation  and  administra- 
tion of  parta  D  and  E,  including  an  evalu- 
ation thereof  in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
such  parta  and  recommendations  with  re- 
spect thereto.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  conduct  evaluations  directly  or  by  granta 
or  contracta  of  the  programs  authorized  by 
such  parta. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  con- 
duct, directly  or  by  granta  or  contracta.  re- 
search Into  or  demonstrations  of  ways  of  bet- 
ter providing  financial  assistance  to  needy 
persons  or  of  better  carrying  out  the  pur- 
poses of  part  D,  and  In  so  doing  to  waive  any 
requlrementa  or  limitations  In  such  part 
with  respect  to  eligibility  for  or  amount  of 
family  assistance  benefits  for  such  family, 
members  of  families,  or  groups  thereof  as  he 
deems  appropriate. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  pro- 
vide such  technical  assistance  to  States,  and 
to  provide,  directly  or  through  granta  or  con- 
tracta, for  such  training  of  personnel  of 
States,  as  he  deems  appropriate  to  assist 
them  in  more  efficiently  and  effectively 
carrying  out  their  agreementa  under  this 
part  and  part  E. 

"(d)  In  addition  to  funds  otherwise  avail- 
able therefor,  such  portion  of  any  appropri- 
ation to  carry  out  piart  D  or  E  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  determine,  but  not  In  excess  of 
$20,000,000  In  any  fiscal  year,  shaU  be  avail- 
able to  him  to  carry  out  this  section. 

"OBUGATTON    OP    DESER'TINC    PARENTS 

"Sec.  464.  In  any  case  where. an  individual 
has  deserted  or  abandoned  his  spouse  or  hia 
child  or  children  and  such  spouse  or  any 
such  child  (during  the  period  of  such  deser- 
tion or  abandonment)  is  a  member  of  a  fam- 
ily receiving  family  assistance  benefita  un- 
der part  D  or  supplementary  paymenta  un- 
der pcut  E,  such  individual  shall  be  obligated 
to  the  United  States  in  an  amount  equal 


"(1)  the  total  amount  of  the  family  assis- 
tance benefita  paid  to  such  family  during 
such  period  with  respect  to  such  spouse  and 
child  or  children,  plus  the  amount  paid  by 
the  Secretary  under  section  453  on  account 
of  the  supplementary  paymenta  made  to 
such  family  during  such  period  with  respect 
to  such  spouse  and  child  or  children,  reduced 
by 

"(2)  any  amount  actually  paid  by  such  In- 
dividual to  or  for  the  support  and  mainte- 
nance of  such  spouse  and  child  or  children 
during  such  period,  if  and  to  the  extent  tliat 
such  amount  is  excluded  in  determining  the 
amount  of  such  family  assistance  benefits; 
except  that  in  any  case  where  an  order  for 
the  support  and  maintenance  of  such  spouse 
or  any  such  child  has  been  Issued  by  a  court 
of  competent  Jurisdiction,  the  obligation  of 
such  individual  under  this  subsection  (vritb 
respect  to  such  spouse  or  child)  for  any  pe- 
riod shall  not  exceed  the  amount  Bi>eclfled 
in  such  order  less  any  amount  actually  paid 
by  such  Individual  (to  or  for  the  support 
and  maintenance  of  such  spouse  or  child) 
during  such  period.  The  amount  due  the 
United  States  under  such  obligation  shall  be 
collected  (to  the  extent  that  the  claim  of 
the  United  States  therefor  la  not  otherwise 
satisfied),  in  such  manner  as  may  be  spe- 
cified by  the  Secretary,  from  any  amounta 
otherwise  due^lUm  or  becoming  due  him  at 
any  time  from  any  officer  or  agency  of  the 
United  States  or  under  any  Fed«ral  program. 
Amounta  collected  under  the  preceding  sen- 
tence shall  be  deposited  in  the  Treasury  as 
miscellaneous  recelpta. 

"TREATMENT   OF   FAMILY    ASSISTANCE   BENEFITS 
AS  INCOME  FOR  POOD  STAMP  PURPOSES 

"Sec.  465.  Family  assistance  benefita  paid 
under  this  tlUe  shall  be  taken  into  consider- 
ation for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  en- 
titlement of  any  household  to  purchase  food 
stamps,  and  the  cost  thereof,  under  the 
food  stamp  program  conducted  under  the 
Food  Stamp  Act  of  1984." 
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MANPOWm    SKSVICCS,    TBAIMIMO,    BMPLOTMSNT. 
CHILD    CABX.    AMD    BUPTOBTIVS    SSSVICXS    PEO- 


Sxc.  103.  Pmrt  C  at  Utle  IV  of  the  Social 

Security    Act     (43    U.S.C.    630    et    Mq.)     la 

amended  to  read  a«  foUowa: 

••Pabt  C — MANPOwaa  Sntvicxs.  TaAiKiNO.  Em- 

pi-OTMaKT,    Chuj)    Carx    and    Strppoaxrva 

Sravicas  PaocaAiis  roa  Rbcipiints  or  Fam- 

ILT  AasisTAMca  BKNxrrrs  oa  SuppLUtaNTAaT 

PATMXNTa 

"puapoaa 

"Sac.  430.  The  purpoae  of  thla  part  la  to 
authorize  provision,  (or  Individuals  who  are 
members  of  a  family  receiving  baneflu  under 
part  D  or  supplementary  payments  pursuant 
to  part  B,  of  manpower  services,  training, 
employment,  child  care,  and  related  sup- 
portive services  necessary  to  train  such  in- 
dividuals, prepare  them  for  enxployment,  and 
otherwise  assist  them  in  securing  and  re- 
taining regular  employment  and  having  the 
opportunity  for  advancement  In  employment, 
to  the  end  that  needy  families  with  children 
will  be  restored  to  self-supporting,  independ- 
ent, and  useful  roles  In  their  conxm  unities. 
"onaATioN  or  icAMPOwsa  soivicas,  tbainino, 
AND  XMPLOTMXirr  paoaaAMB 

"Sac.  431.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  LAbor  shall, 
for  each  person  registered  pursuant  to  part 
D,  In  accordance  with  priorities  prescribed 
by  him,  develop  or  aaaure  the  development 
of  an  employabiUty  plan  describing  the 
manpower  services,  training,  and  employ- 
ment which  the  Secretary  of  tAbor  deter- 
mlnea  each  person  needs  In  order  to  enable 
Mm  to  become  self-supporting  and  secure 
«nrf  retain  employment  and  opportunities 
(or  advancement. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  part, 
Mtabllah  and  assure  the  provision  of  man- 
power services,  training,  and  employment 
procrrams  in  each  State  for  persons  regis- 
tered pursuant  to  part  D  or  receiving  sup- 
plementary  payments   pursuant   to   part   E. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  ahall.  through 
such  programs,  provide  or  assure  the  pro- 
Tialon  of  manpower  services,  training,  and 
employment  and  opportunities  necessary  to 
prepare  such  persons  for  and  place  them  In 
regular  employment,  Includiisg — 

"CD  Any  o<  such  services,  training,  em- 
ployment, and  opportiuilttes  which  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  la  authorized  to  provide 
under  any  other  Act; 

"(3)  counseling,  testing,  coaching,  pro- 
gram orientation,  instltuttonal  and  on-the- 
job  training,  work  experience,  upgrading.  Job 
development.  Job  placement,  and  follow  up 
services  requUed  to  assist  in  securing  and 
retaining  employment  and  opportunities  for 
advancement; 

"(3)  relocation  asalatance  (Including 
granta.  loans,  and  the  furnishing  of  such 
servlcea  aa  will  aid  an  Involuntarily  unem- 
ployed individual  who  desires  to  relocate  to 
do  so  In  an  area  where  there  Is  assurance  of 
regular  suitable  employment,  offered  through 
the  public  employment  offlces  of  the  State  In 
such  area,  which  will  lead  to  the  earning  of 
Income  sufficient  to  make  such  individual 
and  his  family  Ineligible  for  benefits  under 
part  D  and  supplementary  payments  under 
part  B) ;  and 

"(4)  specal  work  projects. 

"(d)(1)  For  purpoeea  of  subsection  (c) 
(4),  a  'special  work  project'  Is  a  project 
(meeting  the  requirements  of  this  subsec- 
tion) which  consists  of  the  performance  of 
work  in  the  public  interest  through  grants 
to  or  contracts  with  public  or  nonprofit  pri- 
vate agencies  or  organizations. 

"(3)  No  wage  rates  provided  under  any 
special  work  project  shall  be  lower  than  the 
applicable  minimum  wage  for  the  particular 
work  concerned. 

"(3)  Before  entering  Into  any  special  work 
project  under  a  program  eatabllshed  aa  pro- 


vided In  subsection  (b).  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  shall  have  reasonable  assurances 
that— 

"(A)  appropriate  standards  for  the  health, 
safety,  and  other  conditions  applicable  to 
the  performance  of  work  and  training  on 
such  projects  are  establlahed  and  will  be 
maintained. 

"(B)  such  project  will  not  result  In  the 
displacement  of  employed  workers, 

"(C)  with  respect  to  such  project  the  con- 
ditions of  work,  training,  education,  and 
employment  are  reasonable  in  the  light  of 
such  factors  as  the  type  of  work,  geographical 
region,  and  proficiency  of  the  participant, 

"(D)  appropriate  workmen's  compensa- 
tion protection  la  provided  to  all  partici- 
pants, and 

"(E)  such  project  will  Improve  the  em- 
ployabiUty of  the  participants. 

'(4)  With  respect  to  indlvlduaU  who  are 
participants  in  special  work  projects  under 
programs  established  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (b),  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  pe- 
riodically (at  least  once  every  six  months)  re- 
view the  employment  record  of  each  such 
Individual  while  on  the  special  work  project 
and  on  the  basts  of  such  record  and  such 
other  Information  as  he  may  acquire  deter- 
mine whether  It  would  be  feasible  to  place 
such  individual  in  regular  employment  or 
In  on-the-job.  Institutional,  or  other  training. 

"AIXOWANCXS      POa      UfOrvIDt;ALS      DNOXaCOINO 
XaAINXNO 

"Sac.  433.  (a)(1)  The  Secretary  of  Labor 
shall  pay  to  each  Individual  who  Is  a  member 
of  a  faniUy  and  Is  participating  In  manpower 
training  under  thU  part  an  Incentive  allow- 
ance of  »30  per  month.  If  one  or  more 
members  of  a  family  are  receiving  training 
for  which  training  allowances  are  payable 
under  secUon  303  of  the  Manpower  Devel- 
opment and  Training  Act  and  meet  the  other 
reqlrements  under  such  secUon  (except  sub- 
section (l)(l)  thereof)  for  the  receipt  of 
allowances  which  would  be  In  excess  of  the 
sum  of  the  family  asslstanee  benefit  under 
part  D  and  supplementary  ftayments  pur- 
suant to  part  E  payable  with  respect  to  such 
month  to  the  family,  the  total  of  the  In- 
centive allowances  per  month  imder  this 
section  for  such  members  shaU  be  equal  to 
the  greater  of  ( 1 )  the  amount  of  such  excess 
or,  if  lower,  the  amount  of  the  excess  of 
the  training  allowances  which  would  be  pay- 
able tinder  such  section  303  as  In  effect  on 
March  1,  1970,  over  the  sum  of  such  family 
aaslatance  benefit  and  such  supplementary 
paymenu,  and  (3)  930  for  each  such 
member. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall.  In  ac- 
cordance with  regulations,  also  pay,  to  any 
member  of  a  family  participating  in  man- 
power training  under  this  part,  allowances 
for  transportation  and  other  coets  to  him 
which  are  necessary  to  and  directly  related 
to  his  participation  In  training. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  by  reg- 
xilaUon  provide  for  such  smaller  allowances 
under  this  subsection  as  he  deems  appropri- 
ate for  Individuals  In  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  and  Guam. 

"(b)  Allowances  under  this  section  shall 
be  In  lieu  of  allowances  provided  for  par- 
ticipants In  manpower  training  programs 
under  any  other  Act. 

"(c)  Subsection  (a)  shall  not  apply  to 
any  member  of  a  family  who  Is  pArttcipatIng 
In  a  program  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  pro- 
viding public  or  private  employer  compen- 
sated on-the-job  training. 

"TTTILIZATION  OP  OTHXE  PBOCRAMS 

"Sac.  433.  In  providing  the  manpower 
training  and  emplojrment  services  and  op- 
portunities required  by  this  part  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor,  to  the  maximum  extent  fea- 
sible, shall  assure  that  such  services  and 
opportunities  are  provided  In  such  manner, 
through  such  means,  and  using  all  authority 


available  to  him  under  any  other  Act  (and 
subject  to  all  duties  and  responsibilities 
thereunder)  as  will  further  the  establish- 
ment of  an  Integrated  and  comprehensive 
manpower  training  program  Involving  all 
sectors  of  the  economy  and  all  levels  of 
government  and  as  will  make  maximum  use 
of  existing  manpower  and  manpower  re- 
lated programs  and  agencies.  To  such  end 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  may  use  the  funds 
appropriated  to  him  under  this  part  to  pro- 
vide the  programs  required  by  this  part 
through  such  other  Act,  to  the  same  extent 
and  under  the  same  conditions  as  If  ap- 
propriated under  such  other  Act  and  in  mak- 
ing use  of  the  programs  of  other  Federal. 
State,  or  local  agencies,  public  or  private, 
the  Secretary  may  reimburse  such  agencle* 
for  services  rendered  to  persons  under  this 
part  to  the  extent  such  services  and  oppor- 
tunities are  not  otherwise  available  on  a 
nonreimbursable  basis. 

"aiTLXa    AND    aXCCLATIONa 

"Sbc.  434.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  may  Issue 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  finds  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  his  responsibilities  under 
this  part. 

"APPaopaiATioNa;  NONFXosaAi.  shaxz 
"Sec.  435.  (a)  There  Is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  for 
each  fiscal  year  a  sum  sufficient  for  carrying 
out  the  purposes  of  this  part  (other  than 
sections  43S  and  437),  including  payment 
of  not  to  exceed  90  per  centum  of  the  ooat  of 
manpower  services,  training,  and  employment 
and  opportunities  provided  for  individuals 
registered  pursuant  to  section  447.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  shall  establish  criteria  to 
achieve  an  equitable  apportionment  among 
the  States  of  Federal  expenditures  for  carry- 
ing out  the  programs  authorized  by  secUon 
431.  In  developing  these  criteria  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  shall  consider  the  number  of 
registrations  under  section  447  and  other 
relevant  factors. 

"(b)  If  a  non-Federal  contribution  of  10 
I>er  centum  of  the  cost  specified  In  subsection 
(a)  Is  not  made  in  any  State  (as  required 
by  secUon  403(a)  (13)),  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  may  with- 
hold any  action  under  section  404  on  ac- 
count thereof  and  If  he  does  so  he  shall  In- 
stead, after  reasonable  noUce  and  oppor- 
tunity for  hearing  to  the  appropriate  State 
agency  or  agencies,  withhold  any  payments 
to  be  made  to  the  State  under  sections  403 
(a).  463,  1604,  and  1903(a)  unUl  the  amount 
so  withheld  (including  any  amounts  con- 
tributed by  the  State  pursuant  to  the  re- 
quirement in  section  403(a)  (13))  equals  10 
per  centum  of  such  costs.  Such  withholding 
shall  remain  In  effect  unUl  such  Ume  as  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  has  assurances  from  the 
State  that  such  10  per  centum  will  be  con- 
tributed as  required  by  section  403(a)  (13). 
Amounts  so  withheld  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
been  paid  to  the  State  under  such  sections 
and  shall  be  paid  by  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  the  Secretary  of 
LAbor. 

"CRXLO   CAEI 

"Sbc.  436.  (a)  (1)  For  the  purpose  of  assur- 
ing that  individuals  receiving  benefits  under 
part  D  or  supplementary  payments  pursuant 
to  part  E  win  not  be  prevented  from  perUd- 
paUng  In  training  or  employment  by  the  un- 
availability of  appropriate  child  care,  there 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  each 
fiscal  year  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
enable  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  to  make  grants  to  any  public  or 
XKtnproflt  private  agency  or  organization,  and 
contracts  with  any  public  or  private  agency 
or  organization,  for  part  or  all  of  the  cost  of 
projects  for  the  provision  of  child  care.  In- 
cluding necessary  transportation  and  altera- 
tion, remodeling,  and  renovation  of  fadllUes, 
which  may  be  necessary  or  appropriate  In 
order  to  better  enable  an  Individual  who  has 
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been  registered  pursuant  to  part  D  or  la  re- 
ceiving supplementary  payments  pursuant 
to  i>art  E  to  undertake  or  conUnue  manpower 
training  or  employment  under  this  part,  or 
to  enable  an  individual  who  has  been  referred 
pursuant  to  section  447(d)  to  participate  In 
vocational  rehabilitation,  or  to  enable  a 
member  of  a  family  which  Is  or  has  been 
(within  such  period  of  time  as  the  Secretary 
may  prescribe)  eligible  for  benefits  under 
suob  part  D  or  payments  pursuant  to  such 
part  B  to  undertake  or  continue  manpower 
training  or  employment  under  this  part;  or. 
with  respect  to  the  period  prior  to  the  date 
when  pext  D  becomes  effective  for  a  State,  to 
better  enable  an  individual  who  Is  receiving 
aid  to  families  with  dependent  children,  or 
whose  needs  are  taken  into  account  in  deter- 
mining the  need  of  any  one  claiming  or  re- 
ceiving such  aid,  to  pcu-UdMite  in  manpower 
training  or  employment.      %«> 

"(3)  Such  grants  or  contracts  for  the  pro- 
vision of  child  care  In  any  area  may  be  made 
directly,  or  through  grants  to  any  public  or 
nonprofit  private  agency  which  is  designated 
by  the  appropriate  elected  or  appointed  offi- 
cial or  officials  In  such  area  and  which  dem- 
onstrates a  capacity  to  work  effectively  with 
the  manpower  agency  In  such  area  (Includ- 
ing provision  for  the  staUonlng  of  personnel 
with  the  manpower  team  in  appropriate 
cases).  To  the  extent  appropriate,  such  care 
for  children  attending  school  which  is  iho- 
vlded  on  a  group  or  institutional  basis  shall 
be  provided  through  arrangements  with  the 
appropriate  local  educational  agency. 

"(3)  Such  projects  shall  provide  for  vari- 
ous types  of  child  care  needed  In  the  light  of 
the  different  circumstances  and  needs  of  the 
children  Involved. 

"(b)  Such  sums  shall  also  be  available  to 
enable  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  to  make  grants  to  any  public  or 
nonprofit  private  agency  or  organization,  and 
contracts  with  any  public  or  private  agency 
or  organlzaUon,  for  evaluation,  training  of 
personnel,  technical  assistance,  or  research  or 
demonstration  projects  to  determine  more 
effective  methods  of  providing  any  such  care. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  may  provide,  In  any  case  In 
which  a  family  Is  able  to  pay  for  part  or  all 
of  the  cost  of  child  care  provided  under  a 
project  assisted  under  this  section,  for  pay- 
ment by  the  family  of  such  fees  for  the  care 
as  may  be  reasonable  In  the  light  of  such 
ablUty. 

"BTTPPOKTIVX  8ESVICXS 

"8X0.  437.  (a)  No  payments  shall  be  made 
to  any  State  under  Utle  V,  XVI,  or  XIX,  or 
part  A  or  B  of  this  tlUe,  with  respect  to 
expenditures  for  any  calendar  quarter  be- 
ginning on  or  after  the  date  part  D  becomes 
effective  with  respect  to  such  State,  unless 
it  has  In  effect  an  agreement  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
under  which  it  will  provide  health,  vocation- 
al rehabilitation,  counseling,  social,  and 
other  supportive  services  which  the  Secre- 
tary under  regulations  determines  to  be 
necessary  to  permit  an  individual  who  has 
been  registered  pursuant  to  part  D  or  is 
receiving  supplementary  payments  pursuant 
to  part  E  to  undertake  or  continue  man- 
power training  and  employment  tmder  this 
part. 

"(b)  Services  under  such  an  agreement 
shall  be  provided  In  cloee  cooperaUon  with 
manpower  training  and  employment  servloea 
provided  under  this  part. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  shall  from  time  to  Ume.  In  such 
Installments  and  on  such  condlUons  as  he 
deems  appropriate,  pay  to  any  State  with 
which  he  has  an  agreement  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  up  to  90  per  centum  of  the  cost 
of  such  State  of  cairylng  out  such  agree- 
ment. There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  each  fiscal  year  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  this  secUon. 


"AOVANCI  rtFMDZNO 

"Sec.  438.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  afford- 
ing adequate  noUce  of  funding  available  un- 
der this  part,  appropriations  for  grants, 
contracts,  or  other  payments  with  respect 
to  Individuals  registered  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 447  are  authorized  to  be  Included  In 
the  appropriation  Act  for  the  fiscal  year 
preceding  the  fiscal  year  for  which  they  are 
available  for  obligation. 

"(b)  In  order  to  effect  a  transition  to  the 
advance  funding  method  of  timing  appro- 
priation action.  subsecUon  (a)  shall  ai^ly 
notwithstanding  that  Its  Initial  application 
will  result  in  enactment  In  the  same  year 
(whether  In  the  same  appropriation  Act  or 
otherwise)  of  two  separate  appropriations, 
one  for  the  then  current  fiscal  year  and  one 
for  the  succeeding  fiscal  year. 

"EVALOATION    AND   RXSEAECR;    SZPOETS   TO 
CONGRESS 

"Sec.  439.  (a)  (1)  The  Secretary  shall 
(Jointly  with  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare)  provide  for  the  contin- 
uing evaluation  of  the  manpower  training 
and  employment  programs  provided  tmder 
this  part,  including  their  effectiveness  In 
achieving  stated  goals  and  their  Impact  on 
other  related  programs.  The  Secretary  may 
conduct  research  regarding,  and  demonstra- 
tions of,  ways  to  Improve  the  effectiveness 
of  the  manpower  training  and  employment 
programs  so  provided  and  may  also  conduct 
demonstrations  of  improved  training  tech- 
niques for  upgrading  the  skills  of  the  work- 
ing poor.  The  Secretary  may,  for  these  pur- 
poses, contract  for  Independent  evaluations 
of  and  research  regarding  such  programs  or 
Individual  projects  under  such  programs,  and 
establish  a  data  collection,  processing,  «md 
retrieval  system. 

"(3)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums,  not  exceeding  $16,000,000 
for  any  fiscal  year,  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  paragraph  (1). 

"(b)  On  or  before  September  1  following 
each  fiscal  year  In  which  part  D  Is  effective 
with  respect  to  any  State — 

"(1)  the  Secretary  shall  report  to  the  Con- 
gress on  the  manpower  training  and  employ- 
ment programs  provided  under  this  part  In 
such  fiscal  year,  and 

"(3)  the  Secretary  of  Health,  EducaUon, 
and  Welfare  shall  report  to  the  Congress  on 
the  child  care  and  supportive  services  pro- 
vided imder  this  part  In  such  fiscal  year." 

CONFOEMING     AMENDMENTS     RELATING     TO    AS- 
SUTANCE  FOR  NXEDT  PAMILIXS  WITH  CHILDRXN 

Sec.  103.  (a)  Section  401  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  (43  U.S.C.  601)   la  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "financial  assistance 
and"  in  the  first  sentence;  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "aid  and"  In  the  second 
sentence. 

(b)(1)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  403  of 
such  Act  (43  U.S.C.  603)  Is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "aid  and"  In  the  mat- 
ter preceding  clause  (1) ; 

(B)  by  Inserting,  before  "provide"  at  the 
beginning  of  clause  (1),  "except  to  the  ex- 
tent permitted  by  the  Secretary."; 

(C)  by  striking  out  clause  (4); 

(D)  (i)  by  striking  out  "recipients  and 
other  persons"  in  clause  (5)  (B)  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "persons",  and 

(11)  by  striking  out  "providing  services  to 
applicants  and  recipients"  In  such  clavise  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "providing  services 
under  the  plan"; 

(E)  by  striking  out  clauses  (7)  and  (8): 

(F)  by  striking  out  "aid  to  families  with 
dependent  children"  In  clause  (9)  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "the  plan"; 

(O)  by  striking  out  clauses  (10).  (11), 
and  (13); 

(H)  (1)  by  striking  out  "section  406(d)" 
In  clavise  (14)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"section  405(c)". 


(U)  by  striking  out  "for  each  chUd  and 
relative  who  receives  aid  to  families  with 
dependent  children,  and  each  appropriate 
Individual  (living  in  the  same  home  as  a  rela- 
tive and  child  receiving  such  aid  whose 
needs  are  taken  into  account  in  mft'r'"g  the 
determination  under  clause  (7))"  in  such 
clause  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "for 
each  member  of  a  family  receiving  assistance 
to  needy  families  with  children,  each  appro- 
priate Individual  (living  In  the  same  home 
as  such  family)  whose  needs  would  be  taken 
Into  acoimt  in  determining  the  need  of 
any  such  member  under  the  State  plan  (ap- 
proved under  this  part)  as  in  effect  prior 
to  the  enactment  of  part  D,  and  each 'In- 
dividual who  would  have  been  eligible  to  re- 
ceive aid  to  families  with  dependent  chil- 
dren tmder  such  plan",  and 

(111)  by  striking  out  "such  child,  relative, 
and  individual"  each  place  it  appears  In  such 
clause  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "such 
member  or  Individual"; 

(I)  by  striking  out  clause  (IS)  and  Insert- 
ing m  Ueu  thereof  the  foUowing:  "(15)  (A) 
provide  for  the  development  of  a  program, 
for  appropriate  members  of  such  families 
and  such  other  individuals,  for  preventing  or 
reducing  the  Incidence  of  births  out  of  wed- 
lock and  otherwise  strengthening  family 
life,  and  for  Implementing  such  program  by 
asstiring  that  in  all  appropriate  cases  family 
planning  services  are  offered  to  them,  but 
acceptance  of  family  planning  services  pro- 
vided under  the  plan  shall  be  voluntary  on 
the  part  of  such  members  and  Indivldtials 
and  shall  not  be  a  prerequisite  to  eligibility 
for  or  the  recelot  of  any  other  service  under 
the  plan;  and  (B)  to  the  extent  that  services 
provided  under  this  clause  or  clause  (8) 
are  furnished  by  the  staff  of  the  State  agency 
or  the  local  agency  administering  the  State 
plan  in  each  of  the  political  subdivisions  of 
the  State,  for  the  establishment  of  a  single 
organizational  unit  in  such  State  or  local 
agency,  as  the  case  may  be,  responsible  for 
the  furnishing  of  such  services;" 

(J)  by  striking  out  "aid"  In  clause  (16) 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "assistance  to 
needy  families  wlth,chUdr«n"; 

(K)  (1)  by  striking  out  "aid  to  famlUes 
with  dependent  children"  in  clause  (17)  (A) 
(1)  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "assistance 
to  needy  famlUes  with  children". 

(U)  by  striking  out  "aid"  In  clause  (17) 
(A)  (11)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "as- 
sistance", and 

(iU)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (1),  and  adding  after  clause  (11)  the 
following  new  clause : 

"(Ul)  In  the  case  of  any  parent  (of  a  child 
referred  to  In  clause  (U) )  receiving  such 
assistance  who  has  been  deserted  or  aban- 
doned by  his  or  her  spouse,  to  secure  sup- 
port for  such  parent  from  such  Bpouse  (or 
from  any  other  person  legally  liable  for  such 
support),  utilizing  any  reciprocal  arrange- 
ments adopted  with  other  States  to  obtain 
or  enforce  court  orders  for  support,  and"; 

(L)  by  striking  out  "clause  (17)  (A)"  in 
clause  (18)  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"clause  (11)  (A)": 

(M)  by  striking  otit  clatise  (19)  and  In- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof  the  foUowIng;  "(19) 
provide  fc»'  arrangements  to  assure  that 
there  will  be  made  a  non-Federal  contri- 
bution to  the  cost  of  manpower  servlceB, 
training,  and  employment  and  opportunities 
provided  for  individuals  registered  pursuant 
to  section  447,  in  cash  or  kind,  equal  to  10 
per  centum  of  such  cost;"; 

(N)  by  striking  out  "aid  to  families  with 
dependent  children  in  the  form  of  foster 
care  In  accordance  with  section  408"  In 
clause  (30)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"payments  for  foster  care  in  accordance  with 
section  406": 

(O)  (1)  by  striking  out  "of  each  parent 
of  a  dependent  child  or  children  with  re- 
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spect  to  whom  aid  U  being  prcvlded  under 
the  State  plan"  In  clause  (21)  (A)  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "of  each  penon  who 
la  the  parent  of  a  child  or  children  with 
reqMct  to  whom  aMlstance  to  needy  faml- 
Ue*  with  children  or  foster  care  Is  being  pro- 
vided or  la  the  spouse  of  the  parent  of  such 
a  child  or  chUdren". 

(U)  by  striking  out  "such  child  or  chil- 
dren" In  cUuM  (ai)  (A)  (1)  and  Ineertlng  In 
lieu  thereof  "such  child  or  children  or  such 
parent", 

(Ul)  by  striking  out  "such  parent"  each 
place  It  appears  in  clause  (31)  (B)  and  In- 
serting m  lieu  thereof  "such  person",  and 

(Iv)  by  striking  out  "section  410;"  In 
clause  (31)  (C)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"section  408:  and": 

(P)  (1)  by  striking  out  "a  parent"  each 
place  It  appears  In  clause  (23)  and  lOMittng 
In  Ueu  thereof  "a  person". 

(U)  by  striking  out  "a  child  or  children 
of  such  parent"  each  place  It  appears  In 
such  clause  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"the  spouse  or  a  child  or  children  of  such 
person". 

(Ill)  by  striking  out  "agtdnst  such  parent" 
In  such  claxise  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"against  such  person",  and 

(Iv)  by  striking  out  "aid  Is  being  provided 
under  the  plan  of  such  other  State"  each 
place  It  appears  in  such  clause  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "aealstance  to  needy  families 
with  children  or  foeter  care  payments  are 
being  provided  In  such  other  State";  and 

(Q)  by  striking  out  ":  and  (23)"  and  all 
that  follows  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
a  period. 

(2)  Clauses  (5),  (6).  (9),  (IS).  (14),  (16). 
(16).  (17),  (18),  (19),  (20).  (21),  and  (22) 
of  section  402(a)  of  such  Act,  as  amended  by 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  are  re- 
designated as  clauses  (4)  through  (16), 
respectively. 

(c)  Section  402(b)  of  such  Act  la  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  any  plan 
which  fulfills  the  conditions  specified  In  sub- 
section (a) ,  except  that  he  shall  not  approve 
any  plan  which  Imposes,  as  a  condition  of 
eligibility  for  servlcee  under  It,  any  residence 
requirement  which  denies  services  or  foeter 
care  payments  with  respect  to  Koj  Individual 
residing  In  the  State." 

(d)  Section  402  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  subsection  (c). 

(e)(1)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  403  of 
such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  603)   Is  amended — 

(A>  by  striking  out  "aid  and  services"  and 
Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "services"  in  the 
matter  preceding  paragraph  (1); 

(B)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (1)  and 
Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  the  foUowlng: 

"(1)  an  amount  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
foUowing  proportions  of  the  total  amounts 
expended  during  such  quarter  as  payments 
for  foster  care  In  accordance  with  section 
400— 

"(A)  flve-sixths  of  such  expenditures,  not 
counting  so  much  of  any  expenditures  with 
respect  to  any  month  as  exceeds  the  product 
of  918  multiplied  by  the  number  of  children 
receiving  such  foeter  care  in  such  montb; 
plus 

"(B)  the  nderal  percentage  of  the  amount 
by  which  such  expenditures  exceed  the  max- 
imum which  may  be  counted  under  sub- 
paragraph (A),  not  counting  so  much  of  any 
expenditures  with  respect  to  any  month  as 
exceeds  the  product  of  tlOO  multlpUed  by 
the  nimaber  of  children  receiving  such  foster 
c«r«  for  such  month; "; 

(C)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (2): 

(D)  (1)  by  striking  out  "in  the  case  of  any 
State."  In  the  matter  preceding  subparagraph 
(A)  In  paragraph  (3), 

(U)  by  striking  out  "or  relatlTe  who  Is  re- 
ceiving aid  under  the  plan,  or  to  any  other 
Individual  (Uvlng  In  the  same  home  as  such 
relative  and  child)  whose  needs  are  taken 
Into  account  in  making  the  determination 


under  clause  (7)  of  such  section"  in  clause 
(1)  of  subparagraph  (A)  of  such  paragraph 
and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "receiving  foster 
care  or  any  member  of  a  family  receiving 
assistance  to  needy  families  with  children  or 
to  any  other  Individual  ; Uvlng  In  the  same 
home  as  such  family)  whose  needs  would  be 
taken  Into  account  in  determining  the  need 
of  any  such  member  under  the  State  plan 
approved  under  this  part  as  In  effect  prior  to 
the  enactment  of  part  D", 

(Ul)  by  striking  out  "child  or  reUtlve  who 
is  applying  for  aid  to  famlUos  with  dependent 
children  or"  in  clause  (11)  of  subparagraph 
(A)  of  such  paragraph  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "member  of  a  family", 

(Iv)  by  striking  out  "Ukely  to  become  an 
applicant  for  or  recipient  of  such  aid"  In 
clause  (11)  of  subparagraph  (A)  of  such  para- 
graph and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Ukely 
to  become  eligible  to  receive  such  assist- 
ance", and 

(V)  by  striking  out  "(14)  and  (IS)"  each 
place  It  appears  In  subparagraph  (A)  of  such 
paragraph  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "(8) 
and  (9)"; 

(E)  by  striking  out  all  that  foUows  "per- 
mitted" In  the  last  sentence  of  such  para- 
graph and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "by  the 
Secretary:  and"; 

(P)  by  striking  out  "In  the  case  of  any 
State,"  in  the  matter  preceding  subparagraph 
(A)  in  paragraph  (5); 

(0)  by  striking  out  "section  406(e)"  each 
place  It  appears  in  paragraph  (S)  and  Insert- 
ing In  Ueu  thereof  "section  406(d) ";  and 

(H)  by  striking  out  the  sentences  follow- 
ing paragraph  (5). 

(2)  Paragraphs  (3)  and  (6)  of  section 
403(a)  of  such  Act,  as  amended  by  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection,  are  redesig- 
nated as  paragraphs  (3)  and  (3),  respec- 
tively. 

(f)  SecUon  403(b)  of  such  Act  la 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "(B)  records  showing 
the  ntimber  of  dependent  chUdren  in  the 
State,  and  (C) "  In  paragraph  (1)  and  insert- 
ing In  Ueu  thereof  "and  (B) ";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "(A)"  in  paragraph 
(3),  and  by  striking  out  ",  and  (B)"  and  ail 
that  follows  In  such  paragraph  and  inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  a  period. 

(g)  SecUon   404   of  such   Act    (43   UB.C. 

604)  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "(a)  In  the  case  of 
any  State  plan  for  aid  and  services"  and 
Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "In  the  case  of  any 
State  plan  for  services";  and 

(3)   by  striking  out  subaectlon  (b). 

(h)      Section  406  of   such  Act   (42  U.S.C. 

605)  Is  repealed. 

(1)  Section  406  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  606) 
Is  redesignated  as  section  406,  and  as  so 
redesignated  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  subsections  (a)  and 
(b)  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  the  foUow- 
ing: 

"(a)  The  term  'chUd'  means  a  child  as 
defined  In  section  446(b). 

"(b)  The  term  'needy  families  with  chil- 
dren' means  families  who  are  receiving  fam- 
Uy  assistance  benefits  under  part  D  and  who 
(1)  are  receiving  supplementary  payments 
imder  part  E,  or  (3)  would  be  eUglble  to 
receive  aid  to  famUles  with  dependent  chil- 
dren, under  a  State  plan  (approved  under 
this  part)  as  In  effect  prior  to  the  enactment 
of  part  D.  If  the  State  plan  had  continued 
In  effect  and  if  It  Included  assistance  to  de- 
pendent ChUdren  of  unemployed  fathers 
pursuant  to  section  407  as  It  was  In  effect 
prior  to  such  enactment:  and  'assistance  to 
needy  famlUes  with  children'  means  family 
assistance  benefits  under  such  part  D,  paid 
to  such  families."; 

(3)  by  striking  out  subsection  (c)  and  re- 
designating subsections  (d)  and  (e)  as  sub- 
sections (c)  and  (d),  respectively; 

(8)  (A)  by  striking  out  "living  with  any 
of  the  relatives  specified  In  subsection  (a)  (1) 


In  a  place  of  residence  maintained  by  one  or 
more  of  such  relatives  as  his  or  their  own 
home"  In  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (d)  as 
so  redesignated  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"a  member  of  a  famUy  (as  defined  In  section 
445(a) )",  and 

( B )  by  striking  out  "because  such  child  or 
relative  refused"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"because  such  child  or  another  member  of 
such  family  refused". 

(J)  Section  407  of  such  Act  (43  U.S.C.  607) 
Is  repealed. 

(k)  Section  408  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  608) 
Is  redesignated  as  section  406,  and  as  so  re- 
designated Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  everything  (including 
the  heading)  which  precedes  paragraph  (1) 
of  subsecUon  (b)  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  the  following: 

"FOflrm  CASS 
"Sac.  406.  For  purposes  of  this  part — 
"(a)  'foster  care'  shall  Include  only  foster 
care  which  U  provided  In  behalf  of  a  child 
(1)  who  would,  except  for  his  removal  from 
the  home  of  a  family  as  a  result  of  a  Judicial 
determination  to  the  effect  that  continua- 
tion therein  would  be  contrary  to  his  welfare, 
be  a  member  of  such  family  receiving  assist- 
ance to  needy  families  with  children,  (2) 
whose  placement  and  care  are  the  respon- 
slblUty  of  (A)  the  Stete  or  local  agency  ad- 
ministering the  State  plan  approved  under 
section  403,  or  (B)  any  other  pubUc  agency 
with  whom  the  State  agency  administering 
or  supervising  the  administration  of  such 
State  plan  has  made  an  agreement  which  is 
stUl  In  effect  and  which  Includes  provision 
for  assuring  development  of  a  plan,  satisfac- 
tory to  such  State  agency,  for  such  child  as 
provided  In  paragraph  (e)  (1)  and  such  other 
provisions  as  may  be  necessary  to  assxire  ac- 
complishment of  the  objectives  of  the  State 
plan  approved  under  section  402,  (3)  who 
has  been  placed  in  a  foster  famUy  home  or 
chUd-care  institution  as  a  resiilt  of  such  de- 
termination, and  (4)  who  (A)  received  as- 
sistance to  needy  famlUes  with  chUdren  in 
or  for  the  month  in  which  court  proceed- 
ings leading  to  such  determination  were  Ini- 
tiated, or  (B)  would  have  received  such  as- 
sistance to  needy  families  with  children  In 
or  for  such  month  If  appUcatlon  had  been 
made  therefor,  or  (C)  In  the  case  of  a  chUd 
who  had  been  a  member  of  a  famUy  (as  de- 
fined In  section  445(a))  within  six  months 
prior  to  the  month  In  which  such  proceed- 
ings were  Initiated,  would  have  received  such 
assistance  In  or  for  such  month  if  in  such 
month  he  had  been  a  member  of  (and  re- 
moved from  the  home  of)  such  a  family  and 
application  had  been  made  therefor; 

"(b)  'foster  care'  shall,  however.  Include 
the  care  described  in  paragraph  (a)  only  If 
It  Is  provided—"; 

(3) (A)  by  strtklng  out  "'aid  to  famUlee 
with  dependent  children' "  In  subsection  (b) 
(2)  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "foster 
care". 

(B)  by  striking  out  "such  foster  care"  In 
such  subsection  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"foster  care",  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  such  subsection  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  ";  and"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  subsection  (c)  and  re- 
designating subsections  (d),  (e),  and  (f)  as 
subsections  (c),  (d),  and  (e),  respectively; 

(4)  by  striking  out  "paragraph  (f)(3)" 
and  "secUon  403(a)(3)"  In  subsection  (c) 
(as  so  redesignated)  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "paragraph  (e)(2)"  and  "section 
403(a)(3)"  respectively; 

(8)  by  striking  out  "aid"  In  subaectlon 
(d)  (as  so  redesignated)  and  inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  "services"; 

(6)  by  striking  out  "relatlTe  specified  In 
section  406(a)"  in  subsection  (e)(1)  (as  so 
redesignated)  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"famUy  (as  defined  in  section  446(a) )";  and 

(7)  by  strUlng  out   "622"  and  "part  8  of 
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title  V"  in  subsection  (e)(2)  (as  so  redesig- 
nated) and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "422" 
and  'part  B  of  this  title",  respectively. 

(1)(1)   Section  409  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 

609)  is  repealed. 

(m)    Section  410  of  such  Act   (42  U,S.C. 

610)  Is  redesignated  as  section  407;  and  sub- 
section (a)  of  such  section  (as  so  redesig- 
nated) is  amended  by  striking  out  "section 
402 (a)  (21)"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"section  402(a)  (15)". 

(n)(l)  Section  422(a)(1)(A)  of  such  Act 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "section  402(a) 
(15)"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "section 
402(a)(9)". 

(2)  Section  422(a)(1)(B)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out '"provided  for  de- 
pendent children"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "provided  with  respect  to  needy  fam- 
ilies with  children". 

(o)  References  In  any  law.  regulation. 
State  plan,  or  other  document  to  any  provi- 
sion of  part  A  of  title  IV  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  which  Is  redesignated  by  this  section 
shall  (from  and  after  the  effective  date  of 
the  emnendments  made  by  this  Act)  be  con- 
sidered to  be  references  to  such  provision  as 
so  redesignated. 

CaANGES    IN     HEAOINOS 

Sxc.  104.  (a)  The  heading  of  title  IV  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  601,  et 
seq.)  Is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"■nTLE  rv— FAMILY  ASSISTANCE  BENE- 
FITS, STATE  SUPPLEMENTARY  PAY- 
MENTS. WORK  INCENTIVE  PROGRAMS, 
AND  GRANTS  TO  STATES  FOR  FAMILY 
AND  CHILD  WELFARE  SERVICES". 

(b)  The  heading  of  part  A  of  such  title 
IV  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Part  A — Sekvices  to  Nkedt  Pamojes  WrrH 

CHILOaXN". 

TITLE  n— AID  "TO  THE  AGED,  BLIND,  AND 

DISABLED 

GRANTS  TO  STATES  rOR  Am  TO  'TBX  AGED,  BLIND, 
AND    DISABLED 

Sec.  201.  Title  XVI  of  the  Social  Sectulty 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  1381  et  seq.)  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

••TITLE  XVI— GRANTS  TO  STATES  FOB 
AID  TO  THE  AGED,  BLIND  AND  DIS- 
ABLED 

"APPROPRIATIONS 

"Sxc.  1601.  For  the  purpose  of  enabling 
each  State  to  furnish  financial  assistance  to 
needy  individuals  who  are  sixty-five  years 
of  age  or  over,  bUnd,  or  disabled  and  for  the 
purpose  of  encouraging  each  State  to  furnish 
rehablUtatlon  and  other  services  to  help  such 
individuals  attain  or  retain  capability  for 
self-support  or  self -care,  there  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  each  fiscal  year  sums 
sufficient  to  carry  out  these  purposes.  The 
sums  made  available  under  this  section  shaU 
be  used  for  making  payments  to  States  hav- 
ing State  plans  approved  under  section  1602. 

"STATE  PLANS  FOR  ITNANCIAL  ASSISTANCE  AND 
SERVICES  TO  THE  AGED,  BLIND,  AND  DISABLED 

"Sec.  1602.  (a)  A  State  plan  for  aid  to  the 
aged,  blind,  and  disabled  must — 

"(1)  provide  for  the  establishment  or 
designation  of  a  single  State  agency  to  ad- 
minister or  supervise  the  administration  of 
the  State  plan; 

"(2)  provide  such  methods  of  administra- 
tion as  are  foimd  by  the  Secretary  to  be 
necessary  for  the  proper  and  efficient  opera- 
tion of  the  plan,  including  methods  relating 
to  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
personnel  standards  on  a  merit  basis  (but  the 
Secretary  shall  exercise  no  authority  with 
respect  to  the  selection,  tenure  of  office,  and 
compensation  of  Individuals  employed  In  ac- 
cordance with  such  methods) : 

"(3)  is'ovlde  for  the  training  and  effective 
use  of  social  service  personnel  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  plan,  for  the  furnishing  ol 
technical  assistance  to  units  of  State  govem- 
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ment  and  of  political  subdivisions  which  are 
furnishing  financial  assistance  or  services  to 
the  aged,  bUnd.  and  disabled,  and  for  the  de- 
velopment through  research  or  demonstra- 
tion projects  of  new  or  improved  methods 
of  furnishing  assistance  or  services  to  the 
aged,  blind,  and  disabled; 

"(4)  provide  for  the  training  and  effective 
use  of  paid  subprofesslonal  staff  (with  par- 
ticular emphasis  on  the  full-time  or  part- 
time  employment  of  recipients  and  other 
persons  at  low  income  as  oommunlty  service 
aides)  in  the  administration  of  the  plan  and 
for  the  use  of  non-paid  or  partially  paid 
volunteers  In  a  social  service  volunteer  pro- 
gram In  providing  services  to  applicants  and 
recipients  and  In  assisting  any  advisory  com- 
mittees established  by  the  State  agency: 

"(6)  provide  that  aU  individuals  wishing 
to  make  appUcatlon  for  aid  under  the  plan 
shall  have  opportunity  to  do  so  and  that 
such  aid  shall  be  furnished  with  reasonable 
promptness  with  respect  to  aU  eligible 
individuals; 

"(6)  provide  for  the  use  of  a  slmpUfied 
statement,  conforming  to  standards  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary,  to  establish  eUgl- 
blUty.  and  for  adequate  and  effective  meth- 
ods of  verification  of  eUglblUty  of  appUcants 
and  recipients  through  the  use,  In  accord- 
ance with  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary,  of  sampling  and  other  scientific 
techniques; 

"(7)  provide  that,  except  to  the  extent 
permitted  by  the  Secretary  with  respect  to 
services,  the  State  plan  shall  be  In  effect 
In  all  political  subdivisions  of  the  State, 
and.  If  administered  by  them,  be  mandatory 
upon  them; 

"(8)  provide  for  financial  participation  by 
the  State; 

"(9)  provide  that.  In  determining  whether 
an  individual  Is  bUnd,  there  shall  be  an 
examination  by  a  physician  skilled  In  the 
diseases  of  the  eye  or  by  an  optometrist, 
whichever  the  Individual  may  select; 

"(10)  provide  for  granting  an  opportunity 
for  a  fair  hearing  before  the  State  agency 
to  any  Individual  whose  claim  for  aid  tinder 
the  plan  1&  denied  or  Is  not  acted  upon  with 
reasonable  promptness; 

"(11)  provide  for  periodic  evaluation  of 
the  operations  of  the  State  plan,  not  less 
often  than  annually.  In  accordance  with 
standards  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  and 
the  furnishing  of  annual  reports  of  such 
evaluations  to  the  Secretary  together  with 
any  necessary  modifications  of  the  State 
plan  resulting  from  such  evaluations; 

"(12)  provide  that  the  State  agency  wlU 
make  such  reports.  In  such  form  and  con- 
taining such  information,  as  the  Secretary 
may  from  time  to  time  require,  and  comply 
with  such  provisions  as  the  Secretary  may 
from  time  to  time  find  necessary  to  assure 
the  correctness  and  verification  of  such 
reports; 

"(13)  provide  safeguards  which  restrict 
the  use  or  disclosure  of  Information  con- 
cerning appUcants  and  recipients  to  pur- 
poses directly  connected  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  plan; 

"(14)  provide.  If  the  plan  Includes  aid  to 
or  on  behalf  of  Individuals  in  private  or 
public  Institutions,  for  the  establishment  or 
designation  of  a  State  authority  or  authori- 
ties which  shaU  be  responsible  for  establish- 
ing and  maintaining  standards  for  such 
Institutions; 

"(16)  provide  a  description  of  the  services 
which  the  State  makes  available  to  appU- 
cants for  or  recipients  of  aid  under  the 
plan  to  help  them  attain  self-support  or 
self -care,  including  a  description  of  the  steps 
taken  to  assure.  In  the  provision  of  such 
services,  maximum  utilization  of  aU  avail- 
able services  that  are  similar  or  related;  and 

"(16)  assure  that,  In  administering  the 
State  plan  and  providing  services  thereun- 
der, the  State  will  observe  priorities  estab- 
lished  by   the  Secretary   and   comply  with 


such  performance  standards  as  the  Secretary 
may,  from  time  to  time,  establish. 
Notwithstanding,  paragraph  (1),  if  on  Jan- 
uary 1,  1962,  and  on  the  date  on  which  a 
State  submits  (or  submitted)  Its  plan  for 
approval  under  this  title,  the  State  agency 
which  administered  or  supervised  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  plan  of  such  State  ap- 
proved under  title  X  was  different  from  the 
State  agency  which  administered  or  super- 
vised the  administration  of  the  plan  of  such 
State  approved  under  title  I  and  the  State 
agency  which  administered  or  supervised  the 
administration  of  the  plan  of  such  State  ap- 
proved under  title  XIV,  then  the  State 
agency  which  administered  or  supervised  the 
administration  of  such  plan  approved  tinder 
title  X  may  be  designated  to  administer  or 
supervise  the  administration  of  the  portion 
of  the  State  plan  for  the  aged,  blind,  and 
disabled  which  relates  to  blind  Individuals 
and  a  separate  State  agency  may  be  estab- 
lished or  designated  to  administer  or  super- 
vise the  administration  of  the  rest  of  such 
plan;  and  in  such  case  the  part  of  the  plan 
which  each  such  agency  administers,  or  the 
administration  of  which  each  such  agency 
supervises,  shall  be  regarded  as  a  separata 
plan  for  purposes  of  this  title. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shaU  approve  any  plan 
which  fulfills  the  conditions  specified  In  sub- 
section (a)  and  in  section  1603,  except  that 
he  ShaU  not  approve  any  plan  which  Im- 
poses, as  a  condition  of  eUgiblUty  for  aid  un- 
der the  plan — 

"'(1)  an  age  requirement  of  more  than 
sixty-five  years; 

"(3)  any  residency  requirement  which  ex- 
cludes any  Individual  who  resides  in  the 
State; 

"(3)  any  citizenship  requirement  which 
excludes  any  citizen  of  the  United  States,  or 
any  alien  lawfully  admitted  for  permanent 
residence  who  has  resided  in  the  United 
States  continuously  during  the  five  years 
Immediately  preceding  his  appUcatlon  for 
such  aid; 

"(4)  any  dlsabUity  or  age  reqtiirement 
which  excludes  any  person  under  a  severe 
disabiUty,  as  determined  In  accordance  with 
criteria  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  who  are 
eighteen  years  of  age  or  older,  or 

"(6)  any  blindness  or  age  requirement 
which  excludes  any  persons  who  are  blind 
as  determined  In  accordance  with  criteria 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 
In  the  case  of  any  State  to  which  the  pro- 
visions of  section  344  of  the  Social  Sectirlty 
Act  Amendments  of  1950  were  applicable  on 
Jantiary  1,  1963,  and  to  which  the  sentence 
of  section  1002(b)  following  paragraph  (3) 
thereof  Is  appUcable  on  the  date  on  which 
Its  State  plan  was  or  Is  submitted  for  ap- 
proval under  this  title,  the  Secretary  shaU 
approve  the  plan  of  such  State  for  aid  to  the 
aged,  blind,  and  disabled  for  purposes  of 
this  title,  even  though  It  does  not  meet  the 
reqtilrements  of  section  1603(a),  If  it  meets 
all  other  requirements  of  this  title  for  an 
approved  plan  for  aid  to  the  aged,  blind,  and 
disabled:  but  payments  to  the  State  tinder 
this  title  shall  be  made,  in  the  case  of  any 
such  plan,  only  with  respect  to  expendittires 
theretinder  which  would  be  Included  as  ex- 
penditures for  the  purposes  of  this  title  un- 
der a  plan  approved  imder  this  section  with- 
out regard  to  the  provisions  of  this  sentence. 

"OKRRlcntATION  OF  NEED 

"Sac.  1603.  (a)  A  State  plan  mtist  provide 
that.  In  determining  the  need  for  aid  tinder 
the  plan,  the  Stat«  agency  shall  take  Into 
consideration  any  ok^er  Income  or  resources 
of  the  Individual  c1aV[nlng  such  aid  as  weU 
as  any  expenses  reasonably  attributable  to 
the  earning  of  any  such  Income;  except  that. 
In  making  such  determination  with  respect 
to  any  Individual — 

"(1)  the  State  agency  shaU  not  consider 
as  reeotirces  (A)  the  home,  household  goods, 
and  personal  effects  of  the  individual,   (B) 
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otber  pwrsoiuU  or  real  property,  the  total 
value  of  whlcli  does  not  ezcee<l  $1,500.  or 
(C)  otlier  property  which,  as  determined  in 
accordance  with  and  subject  to  limitations 
in  regulations  of  the  Secretary,  is  so  essen- 
tial to  the  family's  means  of  self-support  as 
to  warrant  Its  exclusion,  but  shall  apply  the 
provisions  of  section  443(d)  and  regulations 
thereunder; 

"(3)  the  State  agency  may  not  consider 
the  financial  responsibility  of  any  Indivldxial 
tot  any  applicant  or  recipient  imless  the  ap- 
plicant or  recipient  U  the  Individual's 
spouse,  or  the  Individual's  child  who  Is  under 
the  age  of  twenty-one  or  Is  blind  or  severely 
disabled: 

"(3)  If  such  Individual  la  blind,  the  State 
agency  (A)  shall  disregard  the  first  »85  per 
month  of  earned  income  plus  one-half  of 
earned  Income  In  excess  of  $85  per  month, 
and  (B)  shaU.  for  a  period  not  In  excess  of 
twelve  months,  and  may.  for  a  period  not 
In  excess  of  thlrty-slx  months,  disregard  such 
additional  amounts  of  other  income  and  re- 
sources. In  the  case  of  any  such  Individual 
who  has  a  plan  for  achieving  self-support  ap- 
proved by  the  State  agency,  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  fulfillment  of  such  plan: 

"(4)  If  such  Individual  Is  not  blind  but 
Is  severely  disabled,  the  State  agency  (A> 
shall  disregard  the  first  $85  per  month  of 
earned  Income  plus  one-half  of  earned  In- 
conoe  In  excess  of  $85  per  month,  and  (B) 
shall,  for  a  period  not  In  excess  of  twelve 
months,  and  may.  for  a  period  not  In  excess 
of  thlrty-slx  months,  disregard  such  addi- 
tional amounts  of  other  income  and  re- 
sources. In  the  case  of  any  such  Individual 
who  has  a  plan  for  achieving  self-support 
approved  by  the  State  agency,  as  may  be  nec- 
essary for  the  fulfillment  of  the  plan,  but 
only  with  respect  to  the  part  or  parts  of  such 
period  during  substantially  all  of  which  he 
U  undergoing  vocational  rehabilitation: 

"(5)  If  such  Individual  has  attained  age 
sixty-five  and  Is  neither  blind  nor  severely 
disabled,  the  SUte  agency  may  disregard  not 
more  than  the  first  $60  per  month  of  earned 
Income  phis  one-half  of  the  remainder 
thereof;  and 

"(6)  the  State  agency  may,  before  disre- 
garding any  amounts  under  the  preceding 
paragraphs  of  this  subsection,  disregard  not 
nxne  than  $7.50  of  any  Income. 
For  requirement  of  additional  disregarding 
of  Income  of  OASDI  recipients  In  determin- 
ing need  for  aid  under  the  plan,  see  section 
1007  of  the  Social  Security  Amendments  of 
1969. 

"(b)  A  state  plan  must  also  provide  that — 

"(1)  each  eUglble  Individual,  other  than 
one  who  Is  a  patient  In  a  medical  institution 
or  Is  receiving  institutional  services  In  an 
Intermediate  care  facility  to  which  section 
1131  applies,  shall  receive  financial  assist- 
ance In  such  amoiint  as,  when  added  to  his 
Income  whlch^  is  not  disregarded  pursuant 
to  subeectlon  (a),  will  provide  a  minimum 
of  $110  per  month: 

"(3)  the  standard  of  need  applied  for  de- 
termining eligibility  for  and  amotmt  of  aid 
to  the  aged,  blind,  and  disabled  shall  not  be 
lower  than  (A)  the  standard  applied  for  this 
purpose  under  the  State  plan  (approved  un- 
der this  title)  as  In  effect  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  part  D  of  title  IV  of  this  Act. 
or  ( B )  If  there  was  no  such  plan  In  effect  for 
such  State  on  such  date,  the  standard  of 
need  which  was  applicable  \inder — 

"(1)  the  State  plan  which  was  In  effect  on 
such  date  and  was  approved  under  title  I. 
In  the  case  of  any  individual  who  is  slxty- 
ftve  years  of  age  or  oUler, 

"(U)  the  State  plan  In  effect  on  such  date 
and  approved  under  title  X.  in  the  case  of  an 
Individual  who  is  blind,  or 

"(111)  the  State  plan  In  effect  on  such  date 
and  approved  under  title  XIV.  In  the  case  at 
an  Individual  who  Is  severely  disabled, 
except  that  If  two  or  more  of  clauaea  (1) .  (U) . 
and  (111)  are  applicable  to  an  Individual,  tba 


standard  of  need  applied  with  respect  to  such 
Individual  may  not  be  lower  than  the  higher 
(or  highest)  of  the  standards  under  the  ap- 
plicable plans,  and  except  that  If  none  of 
such  claiises  Is  applicable  to  an  individual, 
the  standard  of  need  applied  with  respect  to 
such  Individual  may  not  be  lower  than  the 
higher  (or  highest)  of  the  standards  under 
the  State  plans  approved  under  titles  I.  X, 
and  XTV  which  were  In  effect  on  such  date; 
and 

"(3)  no  aid  wlU  be  furnished  to  any  Indi- 
vidual under  the  State  plan  for  any  period 
with  respect  to  which  he  Is  considered  a 
member  of  a  family  receiving  family  assist- 
ance beneflu  under  part  D  of  title  IV  or 
supplementary  payments  pursuant  to  part  E 
thereof,  or  training  allowances  under  part 
C  thereof,  for  purposes  of  determining  the 
amount  of  such  benefits,  payments,  or  allow- 
ances (but  this  paragraph  shall  not  apply 
to  any  Individual,  otherwise  considered  a 
member  of  such  a  family,  if  he  elects  In  such 
manner  and  form  as  the  Secretary  may  pre- 
scribe not  to  be  considered  a  member  of  such 
a  family). 

"(c)  For  special  provisions  applicable  to 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  Guam. 
see  secUon  lioe(e). 

"PATMBim  TO  STATES  FOX  AID  TO  THE   ACZD. 
BLINO,  AlfO  DtSABLXD 

"Sec.  1604.  From  the  simis  appropriated 
therefor,  the  Secretary  shall  pay  to  each  State 
which  has  a  plan  approved  under  this  title. 
for  each  calendar  quarter,  an  amount  equal 
to  the  sum  of  the  following  proportions  of  the 
total  amounts  expended  during  each  month 
of  such  quarter  as  aid  to  the  aged,  blind,  and 
disabled  under  the  SUte  plan — 

"(1)  90  per  centum  of  such  expenditures, 
not  counting  so  much  of  any  expenditures  as 
exceeds  the  product  of  $65  multiplied  by  the 
total  number  of  recipients  of  such  aid  for 
such  month:  plus 

"(2)  35  per  centum  of  the  amount  by 
which  such  expenditures  exceed  the  maxi- 
mum which  may  be  counted  under  para- 
graph (1).  not  counting  so  much  of  any  ex- 
penditures with  respect  to  such  month  as 
exceeds  the  product  of  the  amount  which,  ss 
determined  by  the  Secretary.  Is  the  maximum 
permissible  level  of  assistance  per  person  In 
which  the  Federal  Government  will  partici- 
pate financially,  multiplied  by  the  total 
number  of  recipients  of  such  aid  for  such 
month. 

In  the  case  of  any  Individual  in  Puerto  Rico. 
the  Virgin  Islands,  or  Guam,  the  maximum 
permissible  level  of  assistance  under  para- 
graph (2)  may  be  lower  than  in  the  case  of 
Individuals  In  the  other  States.  For  other 
special  provisions  applicable  to  Puerto  Rico, 
the  Virgin  Islands,  and  Guam,  see  section 
1108(e). 

"ALTEKNATX   PXOVTSION    FOB   DOXCT    FIDnUI. 
PATMKIfTS  TO  IMDIVmUALS 

"Skc.  1605.  The  Secretary  may  enter  into 
an  agreement  with  a  State  tinder  which  he 
will,  on  behalf  of  the  State,  pay  aid  to  the 
aged,  blind,  and  disabled  directly  to  individ- 
uals m  the  State  under  the  State's  plam  ap- 
proved under  this  title  and  perform  such 
other  functions  of  the  State  In  connection 
with  such  paynients  as  may  be  agreed  upon. 
In  such  case  payments  shall  not  be  made  as 
provided  In  section  1604  and  the  agreement 
shall  also  provide  for  payment  to  the  Secre- 
tary by  the  State  of  Its  share  of  such  aid 
(adjusted  to  reflect  the  State's  share  of  any 
overpayments  recovered  under  section  1606). 

"OT^IFATICXIVTB  ANO  xnrsnrATKZNTS 

"Sac.  1606.  Whenever  the  Secretary  finds 
that  more  or  less  than  the  correct  amount 
of  pasrment  has  been  made  to  any  person  aa 
a  direct  Federal  payment  pursuant  to  section 
1606.  proper  adjustment  or  recovery  shall, 
•ubject  to  the  succeeding  provisions  of  this 
■action,  be  made  by  appropriate  adjustments 
In  futtire  payments  of  the  overpaid  Individ- 
ual or  by  recovery  from  him  or  his  estate  or 


payment  to  him.  The  Secretary  shall  make 
such  provision  as  he  finds  appropriate  in  the 
case  of  payment  of  more  than  the  correct 
amount  of  benefits  with  a  view  to  avoiding 
penalizing  individuals  who  were  without 
fault  In  connection  with  the  overpayment.  U 
adjustment  or  recovery  on  account  of  such 
overpayment  in  such  case  would  defeat  the 
purposes  of  this  title,  or  be  against  equity 
or  good  conscience,  or  (because  of  the  small 
amount  Involved)  Impede  efficient  or  effec- 
tive administration. 

"OPKKATION   or   STATE   FLANS 

"Sec.  1607.  If  the  Secretary,  after  reason- 
able notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing  to 
the  State  agency  administering  or  supervis- 
ing the  administration  of  the  State  plan  ap- 
proved under  this  title,  finds — 

"  ( 1 )  that  the  plan  no  longer  complies  with 
the  provisions  of  sections  1602  and  1603;  dr 

"(3)  that  in  the  administration  of  the 
plan  there  is  a  failure  to  comply  substan- 
tially with  any  such  provision;  the  Secre- 
tary shall  notify  such  State  agency  that  all. 
or  such  portion  as  he  deems  appropriate,  of 
any  further  payments  will  not  be  made  to 
the  State  or  individuals  within  the  State 
under  this  title  (or.  In  his  discretion,  that 
payments  will  be  limited  to  categories  under 
or  parts  of  the  State  plan  not  affected  by 
such  failure),  until  the  Secretary  is  satis- 
fied that  there  will  no  longer  be  any  such 
failure  to  comply.  Until  he  is  so  satisfied  he 
shall  make  no  such  further  payments  to  the 
State  or  individuals  in  the  State  under  this 
title  (or  shall  limit  payments  to  categories 
under  or  parts  of  the  State  plan  not  affected 
by  such  failure) . 

"PATMENTS  TO  STATES  POK  SE1VICE8  AND 
ADlUNISTaATION 

"Sec.  1608.  (a)  If  the  State  plan  of  a  State 
approved  under  8ectlon\ie03  provides  that 
the  Stato  agency  will  make  available  to  ap- 
plicants for  or  recipients  of  aid  to  the  aged, 
blind,  and  disabled  under  the  State  plan  at 
least  those  services  to  help  them  attain  or 
retain  capability  for  self-support  or  self- 
care  which  are  prescrlt>ed  by  the  Secretary, 
such  State  shall  qualify  for  payments  for 
services  under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section. 

"(b)  In  the  case  of  any  State  whose  State 
plan  approved  under  section  1603  meets  the 
requirements  of  subeectlon  (a),  the  Secre- 
taiV  shall  pay  to  the  State  from  the  sums 
appn^rlated  therefor  an  amount  equal  to 
the  sum  of  the  following  proportions  of  the 
total  amounts  expended  during  each  quarter, 
as  found  necessary  by  the  Secretary  for  the 
proper  and  efficient  administration  of  the 
State  plan — 

"(1)  75  per  centum  of  so  much  of  such 
expenditures  as  are  for — 

"(A)  services  which  are  prescribed  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (a)  and  are  provided  (in 
accordance  with  subsection  (c) )  to  appli- 
cants for  or  recipients  of  aid  under  the  plan 
to  help  them  attain  or  retain  capability  for 
self-support  or  self-care,  or 

"(B)  other  services,  specified  by  the  Secre- 
tary as  likely  to  prevent  or  reduce  depend- 
ency, so  provided  to  the  applicants  for  or 
recipients  of  aid,  or 

"(C)  any  of  the  services  prescribed  pur- 
suant to  the  subsection  (a),  and  any  of  the 
services  specified  In  subp>aragraph  (B)  of  this 
paragraph,  which  the  Secretary  may  q;>eclfy 
as  appropriate  for  Individuals  who.  within 
such  period  or  periods  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe,  have  been  or  are  likely  to  become 
applicants  for  or  recipients  of  aid  under  the 
plan,  if  such  services  are  requested  by  the 
individuals  and  are  provided  to  them  in  ac- 
cordance with  subsection  (c).  or 

"(D)  the  training  of  iiersonnel  employed 
or  preparing  for  employment  by  the  Stato 
agency  or  by  the  local  agency  administering 
the  plan  In  the  political  subdivision:  plus 

"(3)  one-half  of  so  much  of  such  expendi- 
tures (not  Included  \mder  paragraph  (1)) 
as  are  for  services  provided  (in  accordance 
with  subsection   (c))    to  applicants  for  or 
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recipients  of  aid  under  the  plan,  and  to  Indi- 
viduals requesting  such  services  who  (with- 
in such  period  or  periods  as  the  Secretary 
may  prescribe)  have  been  or  are  likely  to 
become  applicants  for  or  recipients  of  such 
aid:  plus 

"(3)  one-half  of  the  remainder  of  such 
expenditures. 

"(c)  The  services  referred  to  in  paragraphs 
(1)  and  (3)  of  subsection  (b)  shall,  except 
to  the  extent  specified  by  the  Secretary,  in- 
clude only — 

"(1)  services  provided  by  the  staff  of  the 
State  agency,  or  the  local  agency  admin- 
istering the  Stato  plan  In  the  political  sub- 
division (but  no  funds  authorized  under  this 
title  shall  be  available  for  services  defined 
as  vocational  rehabilitation  services  under 
the  Vocational  RehabllltaUon  Act  (A)  which 
are  available  to  individuals  In  need  of  them 
under  programs  for  their  rehabilitation  car- 
ried on  tmder  a  Stato  plan  approved  under 
that  Act.  or  (B)  which  the  State  agency  or 
agencies  administering  or  supervising  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Stato  plan  approved  un- 
der that  Act  are  able  and  willing  to  provide  if 
reimbursed  for  the  cost  thereof  pursuant  to 
agreement  under  paragraph  (3),  If  provided 
by  such  staff),  and 

"(3)  subject  to  limitations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary,  services  which  in  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  State  agency  cannot  be  as 
economically  or  as  effectively  provided  by 
the  staff  of  that  Stato  or  local  agency  and 
are  not  otherwise  reasonably  available  to  in- 
dividuals in  need  of  them,  and  which  are 
provided,  pursuant  to  agreement  virlth  the 
Stato  agency,  by  the  Stato  health  authority 
or  the  State  agency  or  agencies  administer- 
ing or  supervising  the  administration  of  the 
State  plan  for  vocational  rehabilitation  serv- 
ices approved  under  the  Vocational  Rehablll- 
totion  Act  or  by  any  other  State  agency 
which  the  Secretary  may  determine  to  be 
appropriate  (whether  provided  by  Its  staff  or 
by  contract  with  public  (local)  or  nonprofit 
private  agencies). 

Services  described  in  clause  (B)  of  paragraph 
(1)  may  be  provided  only  pursuant  to  agree- 
ment with  the  State  agency  or  agencies  ad- 
ministering or  supervising  the  administration 
of  the  Stote  plan  for  vocational  rehabllito- 
tlon  services  approved  imder  the  Vocational 
RehablllUtion  Act. 

"(d)  The  portion  of  the  amount  expended 
for  administration  of  the  State  plan  to 
which  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (b)  ap- 
plies and  the  portion  thereof  to  which  para- 
graphs (2)  and  (3)  of  subsection  (b)  apply 
shall  be  determined  In  accordance  with  such 
methods  and  procedures  as  may  be  permit- 
ted by  the  Secretary. 

"(e)  In  the  case  of  any  State  whose  plan 
approved  under  section  1603  does  not  meet 
the  requirements  of  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  there  shall  be  paid  to  the  State,  In 
lieu  of  the  amount  provided  for  under  sub- 
section (b).  an  amount  equal  to  one-half 
the  total  of  the  sums  expended  during  each 
quarter  as  found  necessary  by  the  Secretary 
for  the  proper  and  efficient  administration 
of  the  State  plan,  Including  services  referred 
to  In  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  and  provided 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  those 
subsections. 

"(f)  In  the  case  of  any  State  whose  Stato 
plan  Included  a  provision  meeting  the  re- 
quirements of  subsection  (a),  but  with  re- 
spect to  which  the  Secretary  finds,  after 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing to  the  Stote  agency  administering  or 
supervising  the  administration  of  the  plan, 
that— 

"(1)  the  provision  no  longer  compiles  with 
tbe  reqtilrements  of  subsection  (a),  or 

"(3)  In  the  administration  of  the  plan 
tbere  Is  a  failure  to  comply  substantially  with 
such  provision, 

the  Secretary  shall  notify  the  Stato  agency 
that  all.  or  such  portion  as  he  deems  appro- 
prlato,  ot  any  further  payments  will  not  be 
mads  to  the  Stato  under  subaeotlon  (b)  until 


he  Is  satisfied  that  there  will  no  longer  be 
any  such  failure  to  comply.  UntU  the  Secre- 
tary Is  so  satisfied,  no  such  further  payments 
with  respect  to  the  administration  of  and 
services  under  the  Stote  plan  shall  be  made, 
but,  Instead,  such  payments  shall  be  made, 
subject  to  the  other  provisions  of  this  title, 
tinder  subsection  (e) . 

"coMPxrrATiON  op  payments  to  states 

"Sec.  1609.  (a)(1)  Prior  to  the  beginning 
of  each  quartor.  the  Secretary  shall  esti- 
mate the  amount  to  which  a  State  will  be 
entitled  under  sections  1604  and  1608  for 
that  quarter,  such  estimates  to  be  based  on 
(A)  a  report  filed  by  the  State  containing  its 
estimate  of  the  total  stun  to  be  expended  In 
that  quarter  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  sections  1604  and  1608,  and  stoting 
the  amount  appropriated  or  made  available 
by  the  State  and  its  political  subdivisions  for 
such  expenditures  In  that  quarter,  and.  If 
such  amount  Is  less  than  the  Stote's  pro- 
portionate share  of  the  total  sum  of  such 
estimated  expenditures,  the  source  or  sources 
from  which  the  difference  Is  exi)eoted  to  be 
derived,  and  (B)  such  other  investigation  as 
the  Secretary  may  find  necessary. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  then  pay  In 
such  Instellments  as  be  may  determine,  the 
amount  so  estimated,  reduced  or  Increased 
to  the  extent  of  any  overpayment  or  under- 
payment which  the  Secretary  determines  was 
made  under  this  section  to  the  Stote  for 
any  prior  quarter  and  with  resp>ect  to  which 
adjustment  has  not  already  been  made  under 
this  subeectlon. 

"(b)  The  pro  rato  share  to  which  the 
United  Stotee  Is  equitably  entitled,  as  de- 
tormlned  by  the  Secretary,  of  the  net  amount 
recovered  during  any  quarter  by  a  Stoto  or 
political  subdivision  thereof  with  respect  to 
aid  furnished  under  the  Stoto  plan,  but  ex- 
cluding any  amotint  of  such  aid  recovered 
from  the  estoto  of  a  deceased  recipient  which 
is  not  In  excess  of  the  amount  expended  by 
the  Stoto  or  any  political  subdivision  thereof 
for  the  funeral  ezi>enses  of  the  deceased, 
shall  be  considered  an  overpayment  to  be 
adjusted  under  subsection   (a)(3). 

"(c)  Upon  the  making  of  any  estimate  by 
the  Secretary  under  this  section,  any  appro- 
priations available  for  payments  under  this 
title  shall  be  deemed  obligated. 

"DJEi'lNlTlON 

"Sec.  1610.  For  purposes  of  this  title,  the 
term  'aid  to  the  aged,  blind,  and  disabled' 
means  money  payments  to  needy  individuals 
who  are  65  years  of  age  or  older,  are  blind, 
or  are  severely  disabled,  but  such  term  does 
not  include — 

"(1)  any  such  payments  to  any  Individual 
who  is  an  Inmato  of  a  public  Institution 
(except  as  a  patient  In  a  medical  institu- 
tion); or 

"(3)  any  such  paymente  to  any  Individual 
who  has  not  attained  65  years  of  age  and 
who  Is  a  patient  in  an  Institution  for  tuber- 
culosis or  mental  diseases. 

Such  term  also  Includes  payments  which  are 
not  Included  within  the  meaning  of  such 
term  under  the  preceding  sentence,  but 
which  would  be  so  Included  except  that  they 
are  made  on  behalf  of  such  a  needy  Indi- 
vidual to  another  Individual  who  (as  deter- 
mined In  accordance  with  stondEirds  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary)  Is  interested  In  or 
concerned  with  the  welfare  of  such  needy 
Individual,  but  only  with  respect  to  a  Stoto 
whose  Stato  plan  approved  under  section  1603 
Includes  provision  for — 

"(A)  determination  by  the  Stote  agency 
that  the  needy  Individual  has,  by  reason  of 
bis  physical  or  mental  condition,  such  In- 
ability to  manage  funds  that  making  jmy- 
ments  to  him  would  be  contrary  to  his  wel- 
fare and,  therefore,  It  is  necessary  to  provide 
such  aid  through  payments  described  In  this 
sentence: 

"(B)  making  such  paymente  only  In  cases 
In  which  the  payment  will,  under  the  rules 
otherwise  i4>pUcable  under  the  Stoto  plan  tor 


determining  need  and  the  amount  of  aid  to 
the  aged,  blind,  and  disabled  to  be  paid  (and 
in  conjunction  with  other  Income  and  re- 
sources) .  meet  all  the  need  of  the  individuals 
with  respect  to  whom  such  paymente  are 
made; 

"(C)  undertaking  and  continuing  special 
efforte  to  protect  the  welfare  of  such  Individ- 
uals and  to  ln4>rove.  to  the  extent  possible, 
his  capacity  for  self-care  and  to  manage 
funds; 

"(D)  periodic  review  by  the  Stote  agency 
of  the  determination  under  clatise  (A)  to  as- 
certain whether  conditions  Justifying  such 
determination  stiU  exist,  with  provision  for 
termination  of  the  paymente  If  they  do' not 
and  for  seeking  judicial  appointment  of  a 
guardian,  or  other  legal  representative,  as 
described  In  section  1111,  If  and  when  It  ap- 
pears that  such  action  will  best  serve  the 
Intereste  of  the  needy  Individual;  and 

"(E)  opportunity  for  a  fair  hearing  before 
the  Stote  agency  on  the  determination  re- 
ferred to  in  clause  (A)  for  any  Individual 
with  respect  to  whom  It  Is  made. 
Whether  an  Individual  Is  blind  or  severely 
disabled  shall  be  determined  for  ptirposes  of 
this  title  In  accordance  with  crltoria  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary." 

refeal,  op  tttlbs  i.  x,  and  xiv  op  the 
sociai.  secttritt  act 

Sec.  302.  TiUes  I.  X.  and  XTV  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  (43  U^.C.  301  et  seq..  1201  et 
seq..  and  1351  et  seq.)  are  hereby  repealed. 

additional  DISHECASDING  of  income  op  OASDt 
RECIPIENTS  IN  DETERMINING  NEED  FOR  Am  TO 
THE   AGED,    BLIND,    AND    DISABLED 

Sec.  303.  Section  1007  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Amendmente  of  1969  Is  amended  by 
stmimg  out  "and  before  July  1970". 

TRANSITION    PROVISION    RELATINO    TO    OVERPAY- 
MENTS AND   TTNOERPAYMENTS 

Sec.  304.  In  the  case  of  any  Stoto 
which  has  a  Stote  plan  approved  under  title 
I,  X,  XTV,  or  XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
as  In  effect  prior  to  the  enactment  of  this 
section,  any  overpayment  or  underpayment 
which  the  Secretary  determines  was  made 
to  such  Stato  under  section  3,  1003,  1403,  or 
1603  of  such  Act  with  respect  to  a  period 
before  the  approval  of  a  plan  under  title 
XVI  as  amended  by  this  Act,  and  with  re- 
spect to  which  adjustment  has  not  already 
been  made  under  subsection  (b)  of  such 
section  3,  1003,  1403,  or  1603,  shall,  for  pur- 
poses of  section  1609(a)  of  such  Act  as 
herein  amended,  be  considered  an  overpay- 
ment or  underpayment  (as  the  case  may  be) 
made  imder  title  XVI  of  such  Act  as  herein 
amended. 

TRANSITION     PROVISION     RELATING     TO     DXIINI- 
TIONS    OF   BLINDNESS   AND    DISABtLITT 

Sec.  205.  In  the  case  of  any  Stoto  which 
has  in  operation  a  plan  of  aid  to  the  blind 
under  title  X,  aid  to  the  permanently  and 
totally  disabled  xmder  title  XIV,  or  aid  to  the 
aged,  blind,  or  disabled  under  title  XVI,  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  as  in  effect  prior  to 
the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Stoto  plan  of 
such  State  submitted  under  title  XVI  of  such 
Act  as  amended  by  this  Act  shall  not  be 
denied  approval  thereunder,  with  respect  to 
the  period  ending  with  the  first  July  1  which 
follows  the  close  of  the  first  regular  session 
of  the  legislature  of  such  Stoto  which  begins 
after  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  by  reason  of 
Ito  failure  to  Include  therein  a  test  of  dis- 
ability or  blindness  different  from  that  In- 
cluded In  the  Stoto's  plan  (improved  under 
such  title  X,  XIV,  or  XVI  of  such  Act)  as 
In  effect  on  the  date  of  the  enaotmant  of 
this  Act. 

TTTLE    in— MISCELLANEOUS    OONFOBM- 

INO   AMENDMENTS 

AiczMniaarr  or  sbctiom  ass(o) 

Sec.  301.  Seotlon  2a8(d)  (1)  of  the  SoolAl 
Security  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "I. 
X.  XIV.  or",  and  by  striking  out  "part  A"  and 
Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "reoelves  paymente 
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wtth  respect  to  such  month  pursuant  to  part 
D  or  E". 

AMKMDMXNTS    TO    TZTLX    ZI 

Sec.  302.  TlUe  XI  ol  the  Social  Security 

Act  Is  amended —  .._-„,  .. 

(1)  by  striking  out  "I.",  "X  .  and    XIV, 
In  secUon  1101(a)(1): 

(2)  by  strUlng  out  "I,  X.  XIV."  In  section 
1106(c)(1)(A); 

(3)  (A)  by  striking  out  "I.  X.  XIV,  and 
XVI"  in  secUon  1108(a)  and  inaertlng  In  Ueu 
tbereol  "XVI",  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "section  *oa(a)(19)" 
in  section  1108(b)  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "pert  A  of  tlUe  IV"; 

(4)  by  striking  out  the  text  of  section  1 109 
and  InaerUng  in  Ueu  thereof  the  foUowlng: 

"S«c.  1109.  Any  amount  which  Is  disre- 
garded (or  set  aside  for  future  needs)  In  de- 
termining the  eUglbUlty  for  and  amount  of 
aid  or  assistance  for  any  Individual  under  a 
State  plan  approved  under  title  XVI  or  XIX. 
or  eUglbUlty  for  and  amount  of  payment* 
pursuant  to  part  D  or  E  of  Utle  IV,  shaU 
not  be  taken  Into  consideration  In  deter- 
mining the  eUglbUlty  for  and  amotint  of 
■uch  aid.  assistance,  or  payment*  for  any 
other  Individual  under  such  other  State  plan 
oc  such  part  D  or  E."; 

(6)  (A)  by  striking  out  "I.  X.  XIV,  and 
In  secUon  1111.  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "part  A"  In  such  sec- 
tion and  msertUag  In  Ueu  thereof  "parts  D 

and  E";  ___  .. 

(6)  (A)  by  striking  out  "I,  X  XIV,"  In  the 
matter  preceding  clause  (a)  In  eecUon  1116. 
and  by  strikUig  out  "part  A"  In  such  mat- 
ter and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "parts  A  and 

E** 

(B)  by  striking  out  "of  sectton  2.  402,  1002. 
1402."  in  clause  (a)  of  such  section  and 
Uisertlng  m  Ueu  thereof  "of  or  pursuant  to 
section  402,  462,".  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "3,  403.  1003,  1403, 
1603  "  In  clause  (b)  of  such  section  and  In- 
serting m  Ueu  thereof  "403,  463,  1604.  1608."; 

(7)  (A)  by  striking  out  "I.  X,  XIV."  In 
■ubMctlons  (a)(1).  (b).  and  (d)  of  section 
1116  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "4.  404,  1004.  1404, 
1604,"  in  subsection  (a)  (8)  of  such  section 
and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "404,  1807, 
1608,"; 

(8)  by  repealing  section  1118; 

(9)  (A)  by  striking  out  "I.  X  XIV."  m 
section  1119, 

(B)  by  striking  out  "part  A"  In  such  sec- 
tion and  inserting  Ui  Ueu  thereof  "services 
under  a  State  plan  approved  under  part  A". 

and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "3 (a).  403 (a),  1003(a). 

1403(a),  or  1603(a)"  In  such  section  and  In- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  "403(a)  or  1604":  and 

(10)  (A)  by  striking  out  "a  plan  for  old- 
age  assistance,  approved  under  title  I.  a  plan 
for  aid  to  the  blind,  approved  under  title  X. 
a  plan  for  aid  to  the  permanently  and  totaUy 
disabled,  approved  \uider  title  XIV,  or  a  plan 
for  aid  to  the  aged,  blind,  or  disabled"  In  sec- 
tion 1121(a)'  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"a  plan  for  aid  to  the  aged,  blind,  and 
disabled",  and 

(B)  by  inserting  "(other  than  a  pubUc 
nonmedical  faciUty)"  in  such  section  after 
"Intermediate  catre  faculties"  the  Orst  time 
it  ^ppeaxa. 

AMXNOMXNTS   TO   TtTUt   XVlll 

Sk;.  303.  Title  XVin  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  U  amended — 

(1)(A)  by  atrlklng  out  "title  I  or"  In 
section  1843(b)(1), 

(B)  by  striking  out  "all  of  the  plans"  In 
section  1843(b)(2)  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "the  plan."  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "tlUea  I,  X.  XTV.  and 
XVI.  and  part  A"  in  section  1843(b)  (2)  and 
inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "title  XVI  and  under 
part  E"; 

(2)  (A)  by  atrlklng  out  "«Ue  I,  X  XTV.  or 
XVI  or  part  A"  in  section  1843(f)  both  times 


It  appears  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "title 
XVI  and  under  part  E";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  'tlUe  I,  XVI,  or  XIX" 
In  such  section  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  there- 
of "title  XVI  or  XIX";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "I,  XVI"  In  secUon 
1863  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "XVI". 

AMBTDSCZNTS    TO   TTTLX    SIX 

SK.  304.  Title  Xrx  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  U  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "famlUes  with  depend- 
ent children"  and  "permanently  and  totally" 
in  clause  ( 1 )  of  the  first  sentence  of  section 
1901  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "needy 
famlUee  with  children"  and  "severely",  re- 
spectively; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "I  or"  In  section  1902 
(a)(6); 

(3)  (A)  by  striking  out  everything  In  sec- 
tion 1902 (a)  (10)  which  precedes  clause  (A) 
and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

"(10)  provide  for  making  medical  assist- 
ance available  to  all  Individuals  receiving  as- 
sistance to  needy  famlUes  with  chUdren  as 
defined  In  aecUon  405(b) .  receiving  paymenU 
under  an  agreement  pursuant  to  part  E  of 
title  TV.  or  receiving  aid  to  the  aged,  blind, 
and  disabled  under  a  State  plan  approved 
under  title  XVI;  and—",  and 

(B)  by  inserting  "or  payments  under  such 
part  E"  after  "such  plan"  each  time  It  ap- 
pears in  clatiaes  (A)  and  (B)  of  such  sec- 
tion; 

(4)  by  striking  out  secUon  1902(a)  (13) 
(B)  and  inserUng  in  Ueu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  Individuals  receiving 
aaslstanoe  to  needy  famlUes  with  chUdren 
as  defined  in  section  405(b).  receiving  pay- 
ments under  an  agreement  pursuant  to  part 
E  of  tlUe  IV,  or  receiving  aid  to  the  aged, 
blind,  and  disabled  under  a  State  plan  ap- 
proved under  tlUe  XVI,  for  the  Inclusion  of 
at  least  the  care  and  services  listed  in  clauses 
(1)  through  <5)  of  section  1906(a).  and"; 

(6)  by  striking  out  "aid  or  assistance  under 
State  plans  approved  under  titles  I.  X.  XIV, 
XVI.  and  part  A  of  UUe  IV,"  In  section 
1902(a)  (14)  (A)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"assistance  to  needy  famlUes  with  children 
as  defined  in  secUon  406(b).  receiving  pay- 
ments under  an  agreement  pursuant  to  part 
E  of  UUe  rv.  or  receiving  aid  to  the  aged, 
blind,  and  disabled  under  a  SUte  plan  ap- 
proved under  tlUe  XVI."; 

(6)  (A)  by  striking  out  "aid  or  assistance 
under  the  State's  plan  approved  under  tlUe 
I  X.  XIV.  or  XVI.  or  part  A  of  UUe  IV."  in 
so  much  of  secUon  1902(a)  (17)  as  precedes 
clause  (A)  and  InserUng  In  Ueu  thereof  "as- 
sistance to  needy  famlUes  with  chUdren  as 
defined  In  section  406(b).  payments  under 
an  agreement  pursuant  to  part  E  of  title  IV, 
or  aid  under  a  State  plan  approved  under 
title  XVI.", 

(B)  by  striking  out  "aid  or  assistance  In 
the  form  of  money  payments  under  a  State 
plan  approved  under  title  I.  X.  XIV.  or  XVI. 
or  part  A  of  tUle  IV"  In  clause  (B)  of  such 
section  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "assist- 
ance to  needy  famUles  with  chUdren  as  de- 
fined in  secUon  406(b).  payments  under  an 
agreement  pursuant  to  part  E  of  tlUe  IV.  or 
aid  to  the  aged,  blind,  and  disabled  under 
a  State  plan  approved  under  tlUe  XVI",  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "aid  or  assistance 
under  such  plan"  in  such  clause  (B)  and 
InserUng  In  Ueu  thereof  "assistance,  aid.  or 
payments"; 

(7)  by  striking  out  "section  3(a)(4)(A) 
(l)  and  (U)  or  section  1603(a)(4)(A)  (1) 
and  (11)"  in  section  1902(a)  (20)  (C)  and  In- 
serting m  Ueu  thereof  "section  1608(b)(1) 
(A)  and  (B)"; 

(8)  by  striking  out  "title  X  (or  tiUe  XVI, 
Insofar  as  it  relates  to  the  blind)  was  differ- 
ent from  the  State  agency  which  adminis- 
tered or  cupervlaed  the  admlnUtratlon  of  the 
State  plan  approved  under  UUe  I  (or  title 
XVI.  Insofar  as  It  relate*  to  the  aged),  the 
State  agency  which  administered  or  super- 


vised the  administration  of  such  plan  ap- 
proved luider  UUe  X  (or  UUe  XVI,  insofar 
as  It  relates  to  the  blind)"  In  the  last  sen- 
tence of  secUon  1902(a)  and  InserUng  In 
Ueu  thereof  "Utle  XVI,  Insofar  as  it  relates 
to  the  blind,  was  different  from  the  agency 
which  administered  or  supervised  the 
adminlstraUon  of  such  plan  Insofar  as  it  re- 
lates to  the  aged,  the  agency  which  adminis- 
tered or  supervised  the  administration  of 
the  plan  Insofar  as  It  relates  to  the  bUnd"; 

(9)  by  striking  out  "secUon  406(a)"  In 
section  1902(b)(2)  and  Inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "secUon  405(b)"; 

(10)  by  striking  out  "I,  X,  XTV.  or  XVI. 
or  part  A"  In  secUon  1902(c)  and  Inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof  "XVI  or  under  an  agreement 
under  part  E"; 

(11)  by  striking  out  "I,  X,  XIV,  or  XVI,  or 
part  A"  In  section  1903(a)(1)  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "XVI  or  under  an  agreement 
under  part  E"; 

(12)  by  repeaUng  section  1903(c): 

(13)  by  striking  out  "highest  amount 
which  would  ordinarily  be  paid  to  a  family  of 
the  same  size  without  any  income  or  re- 
sources in  the  form  of  money  payments,  un- 
der the  plan  of  the  State  improved  under  part 
A  of  UUe  IV  of  this  Act"  In  section  1903  (f) 
(1)  (B)  (1)  and  InserUng  In  Ueu  thereof 
"highest  total  amount  which  woiUd  ordinar- 
Uy  be  paid  under  parts  D  and  E  of  tlUe  IV 
to  a  famUy  of  the  same  size  without  Income 
or  resources,  eligible  in  that  State  for  money 
payments  under  part  E  of  title  IV  of  this 
Act": 

(14)  (A)  by  striking  out  "the  'highest 
amount  which  would  ordlnarUy  be  paid'  to 
such  family  under  the  State's  plan  approved 
under  part  A  of  title  IV  of  this  Act"  In  secUon 
1908(f)  (3)  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "the 
'highest  total  amount  which  would  ordlnarUy 
be  paid'  to  such  family '.  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "secUon  408"  In  such 
secUon  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "section 
406"; 

(16)  by  striking  out  "I.  X,  XIV.  or  XVI,  of 
part  A"  In  section  1903(f)  (4)  (A)  and  Insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  "XVI  or  under  an  agree- 
ment under  ftart  E";  and 

(16)  (A)  by  striking  out  "aid  or  assistance 
under  the  State's  plan  approved  under  Utle  I. 
X,  XIV,  or  XVI,  or  part  A  of  UUe  VI,  who 
are — "  In  the  matter  preceding  clause  (1)  In 
section  1906(a)  and  InserUng  in  lieu  thereof 
"paymenU  under  part  E  of  title  IV  or  aid 
under  a  SUte  plan  approved  under  Utle  XVI, 
who  are — ", 

(B)  by  striking  out  clause  (11)  of  such 
secUon  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  the 
foUowlng : 

"(11)  receiving  assistance  to  needy  famlUes 
with  children  as  defined  In  section  405(b),  or 
payments  pursuant  to  an  agreement  under 
part  E  of  Utle  IV,", 

(C)  by  striking  out  clause  (v)  of  such  sec- 
tion and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(Iv)  severely  disabled  as  defined  by  the 
Secretary  in  accordance  with  secUon  1603 
(b)(4),"  and 

(D)  by  striking  out  "or  assistance"  and  "I, 
X,  XIV,  or"  In  clause  (vl) .  and  In  the  second 
sentence  of  such  section. 

TITLE  IV— OBNERAL 
ErrxcnvK  datk 

Sec.  401.  The  amendments  and  repeals 
made  by  this  Act  shall  become  effective,  and 
section  9  of  the  Act  of  AprU  19.  1960  (26 
U.S.C.  639).  is  repealed  effective,  on  July  1, 
1971:  except  that  — 

(1)  in  the  case  of  any  State  a  statute  of 
which  (on  July  1.  1971)  prevents  it  from 
making  the  supplementary  payments  pro- 
vided for  In  part  E  of  title  IV  of  the  Social 
Security  Act.  as  amended  by  this  Act.  and 
the  legislature  of  which  does  not  meet  In  a 
regular  session  which  closes  after  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act  and  on  or  before  July 
1.  1971,  the  amendments  and  repeals  made 
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by  this  Act,  and  such  repeu,  shaU  become 
effective  with  respect  to  individuals  in  such 
State  on  the  first  July  1  which  foUows  the 
cloee  of  the  first  regular  session  of  the  legis- 
lature of  such  State  which  closes  after  JvUy 
1,  1971.  or  (If  earlier  than  such  first  July  1 
after  July  1.  1971)  on  the  first  day  of  the 
first  calendar  quarter  following  the  date  on 
which  the  State  certifies  It  Is  no  longer  so 
prevented  from  making  such  payments;  and 
(2)  In  the  case  of  any  State  a  statute  of 
which  (on  July  1,  1971)  prevents  it  from 
complying  with  the  requirements  of  section 
1602  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  as  amended 
by  this  Act,  and  the  legislature  of  which  does 
not  meet  in  a  regular  session  which  closes 
after  the  enactment  of  this  Act  ana  on 
or  before  July  1,  1971,  the  amendments  made 
by  title  II  of  thU  Act  shall  become  eflectlve 
on  the  first  July  1  which  follows  the  close 
of  the  first  regular  session  of  the  legislature 
of  such  State  which  closes  after  July  1,  1971. 
or  (subject  to  paragraph  (1)  of  this  section) 
on  the  earlier  date  on  which  such  State  sub- 
miU  a  plan  meeting  the  requirements  of 
such  section  1602; 

and  except  that  secUon  436  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  as  amended  by  this  Act,  shaU 
be  effective  upon  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

SAVING    PROVISION 

Ssc.  402.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  pay  to  any 
State  which  has  a  State  plan  approved  under 
Utle  XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  as 
amended  by  this  Act,  and  has  In  effect  an 
agreement  under  part  E  of  Utle  IV  of  such 
Act,  for  each  quarter  beginning  after  June 
30,  1971.  and  prior  to  July  1,  1973,  In  addition 
to  the  amount  payable  to  such  State  under 
such  title  and  such  agreement,  an  amount 
equal  to  the  excess  of — 

( 1 )  (A)  70  per  centum  of  the  total  of  those 
payments  for  such  quarter  pursuant  to  such 
agreements  which  are  required  under  sec- 
tions 461  and  462  of  the  Sodal  Secvirlty  Act 
(as  amended  by  this  Act) ,  plus  (B)  the  non- 
Federal  share  of  expenditures  for  such  quar- 
ter required  under  title  XVI  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  (as  amended  by  this  Act)  as 
aid  to  the  aged,  bUnd,  and  disabled  (as 
defined  in  subsection  (b)  (1)  of  this  sec- 
tion), over 

(2)  the  non-Federal  share  of  expenditures 
which  would  have  been  made  during  such 
quarter  as  aid  or  assistance  under  the  plans 
of  the  State  approved  under  titles  I,  IV  (part 
(A)),  X,  XVI  had  they  continued  in  ef- 
fect (as  defined  In  subsection  (b)  (2)  of  this 
section) . 

(b)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (a)  — 

(1)  the  non-Federal  share  of  expenditures 
for  any  quarter  required  under  title  XVI 
of  the  Social  Security  Act,  referred  to  In 
clause  (B)  of  subsection  (a)(1),  means  the 
difference  between  (A)  the  total  of  the  ex- 
penditures for  such  quarter  under  the  plan 
approved  under  such  title  as  aid  to  the  aged, 
blind,  and  disabled  which  would  have  been 
Included  as  aid  to  the  aged,  blind,  or  dis- 
abled under  the  plan  approved  under  such 
title  as  In  effect  for  June  1971  plus  so  much 
of  the  rest  of  such  expenditures  as  Is  re- 
quired (as  determined  by  the  Secretary)  by 
reison  of  the  amendments  to  such  title  made 
by  this  Act,  and  (B)  the  total  amounts  de- 
termined under  section  1604  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  for  such  State  with  respect  to 
such  expenditures  for  such  quarter;  and 

(2)  the  non-Federal  share  of  expenditures 
which  would  have  been  made  during  any 
quarter  under  approved  State  plans,  referred 
to  In  subsection  (a)(2),  means  the  differ- 
ence between  (A)  the  total  of  the  expendi- 
tures which  would  have  been  made  as  aid 
or  assistance  (excluding  emerjgency  assist- 
ance specified  in  section  406(e)  (1)  (A)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  and  foster  care  vmder 
section  408  thereof)  for  such  quarter  under 
the  plans  of  such  State  approved  under  Utle 
I,  IV  (part  A) .  X.  XTV.  and  XVI  of  such  Act 
and  m  effect  In  the  month  prior  to  the  en- 
actment of  thU  Act  If  they  had  continued 


In  effect  during  such  quarter  and  If  they 
had  Uacluded  (if  they  did  not  already  do  so) 
payments  to  dependent  children  of  unem- 
ployed fathers  authorized  by  section  407  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  (as  in  effect  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act) ,  and  (B) 
the  total  of  the  amounts  which  would  have 
been  determined  under  sections  3,  403,  1003, 
1403.  and  HJ03,  or  under  section  1118,  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  for  such  State  with  re- 
spect to  such  expenditures  for  such  quarter. 

SPECIAL  PROVISIONS  POR  PTJEBTO  SICO,  THt 
VIRGIN    ISLANDS.   AND  GUAM 

Sec.  403.  Section  1108  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(e)  (1)  In  applying  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tions 442(a)  and  (b).  443(b)(2).  1603(a)(1) 
and  (b)(1),  and  1604(1)  with  respect  to 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  or  Guam,  the 
amounts  to  be  used  shaU  (Instead  of  the 
$500.  $300,  and  $1,500  In  such  section  442(a) , 
the  $600  and  $300  In  such  section  442(b) ,  the 
$30  in  clauses  (A)  and  (B)  of  such  section 
443(b)(2),  the  $1,500  In  such  section  1603 
(a)  (1),  the  $110  in  such  section  1603(b)  (1), 
and  the  $65  in  section  1604(1) )  bear  the  same 
ratio  to  such  $500,  $300,  $1,600,  $600,  $300. 
$30,  $1,500.  $110.  and  $65  as  the  per  capita 
incomes  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
and  Guam,  respectively,  bear  to  the  per 
c^lta  income  of  that  one  of  the  fifty  States 
which  has  the  lowest  per  capita  income; 
except  that  in  no  case  may  the  amounts  so 
used  exceed  such  $600,  $300.  $1,500,  $500. 
$300,  $30,  $1,500,  $110,  and  $65. 

"(2)  (A)  The  amounts  to  be  used  under 
such  sections  in  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  and  Guam  shall  be  promulgated  by 
the  Secretary  between  July  1  and  September 
30  of  each  even-numbered  year,  on  the  basis 
of  the  average  per  capita  Income  of  each 
State  and  of  the  United  States  for  the  most 
recent  calendar  year  for  which  satisfactory 
data  are  available  from  the  Department  of 
Commerce.  Such  promulgation  shall  be  effec- 
tive for  each  of  the  two  fiscal  years  in  the 
period  beginning  July  1  next  succeeding 
such  promulgation. 

"(B)  The  term  "United  States',  for  pur- 
poses of  subparagraph  (A)  only  means  the 
fifty  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

"(3)  If  the  amounts  which  would  other- 
wise be  promulgated  for  any  fiscal  year  for 
any  of  the  three  States  referred  to  in  para- 
graph (1)  would  be  lower  than  the  amounts 
promulgated  for  such  State  for  the  Im- 
mediately preceding  period,  the  amounts  for 
such  fiscal  year  shall  be  Increased  to  the 
extent  of  the  difference;  and  the  amounts 
so  Increased  shaU  be  the  amounts  promul- 
gated for  such  year." 

MEANING  or  SXCBETART  AND  FISCAL  TEAR 

Sec.  404.  As  used  In  this  Act  and  In  the 
amendments  made  by  this  Act,  the  term 
""Secretary"  means,  unless  the  context  other- 
wise requires,  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare;  and  the  term  "fiscal 
year"  mecms  a  period  beginning  with  any 
July  1  and  ending  with  the  close  of  the 
following  June  30. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
PEissage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MF-T.q  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  243,  nays  155,  not  voting  32, 
as  follows: 
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Adams 
Addabbo 
Albert 
Anderaon, 
Calif. 


Anderson,  ni.  Ashley 

AnrtrewB,  Ayres 

N.  Dak.  Barrett 

Annunzlo  BeaU,  Md. 

Arends  BeU,  CaUf . 


Berry 

Betts 

Blester 

Bmgham 

Blatnlk 

Boggs 

Boland 

BoUmg 

Bow 

Brademas 

Brasco 

Brock 

Broomfleld 

Brotzman 

Brown,  CaUf . 

Brown,  Mich. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Burke,  Mass. 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Burton,  CaUf . 

Burton,  Utah 

Bush 

Button 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Carey 

Carter 

Cederberg 

CeUer 

Chamberlain 

Clausen, 

DonH. 
Clay 
Cohelan 
Collier 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corbett 
Corman 
Coughlto 
Cowger 
Culver 
Cunningham 
Daddario 
Daniels,  N.J. 
Davis.  Wis. 
de  la  Garza 
Dellenback 
Dent 
DlngeU 
Donohue 
Dulskl 
Dwyer 
Eckhardt 
Edwards,  CaUf. 
EUberg 
Esch 

Evans,  Colo. 
FaUon 
Farbsteln 
Fascell 
Flndley 
Fish 
Flbod 
Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  R 
Ford. 

WlUlamD. 
Fraser 

Frellnghuysen 
Prledel 
Fulton,  Tenn. 
Oalifianakls 
Gallagher 
Oarmatz 
Gaydoe 
Olalmo 
GUbert 


Abbltt 

Abemethy 

Adair 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews.  Ala. 
Ashbrook 
AspinaU 
Baring 
Belcher 
Bennett 
BevlU 
Blaggl 
Blackburn 
Blanton 
Bray 
Brlnkley 
Brooks 
BroyhlU.  N.C. 
Buchanan 
Burke.  Fla. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Oaffery 
Camp 
Casey 


Gonzalez 

Gray 

Green,  Pa. 

Gubser 

Gude 

Halpem 

HamUton 

Hanley 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Harrington 

Harvey 

Hastings 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Helstoski 

Hicks 

Hogan 

HoUfield 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Jacobs 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Karth 

Elastenmeler 

Kee 

Keith 

Kluczynskl 

Koch 

Kuykendall 

Kyros 

Langen 

Leggett 

Lloyd 

Lowensteln 

Lujan 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McCuUoch 

McDade 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McFaU 
Macdonald, 

Mass. 
MacGregor 
MaUUard 
Matsunaga 
May 
Mayne 
Meeds 
Melcber 
MeskUl 
MUIer.  Calif. 
MUler,  Ohio 
MUls 
Mlnlsh 
Mink 
Monagan 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Morse 
Morton 
Mosher 
Moss 

Murphy,  HI. 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Natcher 
Nedzl 
Nelsen 
Nix 
Obey 
CHaia 
O'Konskl 
Olsen 
O'NeiU,  Mass. 
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ChappeU 

Chisbolm 

Clancy 

Clark 

Clawson,  Del 

Cleveland 

Collins 

Colmer 

Cramer 

Crane 

Daniel,  Va. 

Davis,  Ga. 

Delaney 

Denney 

Dennis 

Derwinski 

Devine 

Dickinson 

Dom 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Diuican 

Edmondaon 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards,  La. 

RHh't""*" 


Patten 

PeUy 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

PhUbm 

Plmle 

PodeU 

Poff 

PoweU 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Price,  lU. 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Puctnskl 

Qule 

Rallsback 

Bees 

Reld,  m. 

Held,  N.Y. 

Beuss 

Rhodes 

Rlegle 

RoblBon 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Sandman 

Saylor 

Scheuer 

Schwengiel 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

SnUth,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Symington 

Taft 

Talcott 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tieman 

UdaU 

Van  Deerlin 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Vlgorlto 

Waldie 

Wampler 

Welcker 

Whalen 

Whltehurst 

WldnaU 

Wiggins 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wolff 
Wydler 
Yates 
Zablockl 
Zwacb 


Evins,  Tenn. 
Fisher 
Flowers 
Flynt 
Foreman 
Fountam 
Frey 
Fuqua 
Goldwater 
Goodllng 
Green.  Oreg. 
Griffin 
Gross 
Hagan 
Haley 
HaU 

ELammer- 
schmldt 
Harsha 
Hays 
Hubert 
Henderson 
HuU 
Hungate 
Htmt 
Hutchinson 
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Ichord 

Montgomery 

Smith,  CaUf 

Jarman 

Myers 

Snyder 

Johnson,  P». 

Nichols 

Stelger,  Arts. 

Jonas 

ONeal,  G». 

Stephens 

Jones,  Ala. 

Passman 

Stubblefleld 

Jones,  N.C. 

PlcUe 

Stuckey 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Pike 

Sullivan 

Kazen 

Pokge 

Taylor 

Kins 

Price,  Tex. 

Teague.  Tex. 

Kleppe 

Purcell 

Thompson,  Oa 

Kyi 

Qtailen 

Ullman 

Landgrebe 

RandaU 

Waggonner 

Landnim 

Rarlck 

WaUlns 

LAtta 

Roberta 

Watson 

Long.  Md. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Watts 

McClure 

Roth 

Whalley 

McEwen 

Roudebii.sh 

Whltten 

McKne*Ur 

Ruth 

WUllams 

Mabon 

Satcerfleld 

Winn 

Mann 

Schadeberg 

Wold 

Marsh 

Scherle 

Wright 

Martin 

Scott 

Wyman 

Mathlas 

Sebellus 

Tatron 

Michel 

Shipley 

Young 

MlnshaU 

Shrlver 

Zlon 

lilzn 

Sikes 

MlzeU 

Slack 

i 

NOT  VOTING— 33 

Broyhlll,  Va. 

Hanna 

Patman 

CabeU 

Heckler,  Mass. 

PoUock 

Dawson 

Kirwan 

Relfel 

Dlggs 

Lennon 

Rivers 

Erlenbom 

Long,  lA. 

SchneebeU 

Felghan 

Lukens 

Teague,  OalU. 

Fulton.  Pa. 

McMillan 

Tunney 

Gettys 

Madden 

White 

Gibbons 

Mlkva 

Wymtt 

GrUnths 

Mollohan 

Wylle 

GroTer 

Ottlnger 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs  : 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Wblt«  for,  with  Mr.  Lennon  against. 

Mr.  Madden  for,  with  B^.  Orover  against. 

BCr.  Mlkva  for,  with  Mr.  Long  of  Loui- 
siana against. 

Mr.  BroyhlU  of  Virginia  for.  with  Mr.  Mc- 
Millan against. 

Mr.  Hanna  for,  with  Mr.  Rivers  against. 

Mr.  SchneebeU  for,  with  B^.  Gettys  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Felghan  with  Mr.  Erlenbom. 

Mr.  Ottlnger  with  Mr.  Dawaon. 

Mr.  Mollohan  with  Mr.  Pulton  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  CabeU  with  Mr.  Lukens. 

Mr.  Tunney  with  Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mrs.  Orlfflths  with  Mr.  PoUock. 

Mr.  Kirwan  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr.  Olbbons  with  Mr.  Relfel. 

Mr.  Patman  with  Mr.  Teague  of  Callfomla. 

Mr.  Wyatt  with  Mr.  WyUe. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio  changed  his  vote 
from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

The'result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


LEGISLATIVE   PROGRAM  FOR  THE 
WEEK  OP  APRIL  20,  1970 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
take  this  time  for  the  purpose  of  ask- 
ing the  distinguished  majority  whip  the 
program  for  the  remamder  of  the  week, 
if  any,  and  the  schedule  for  next. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  request  of  the  distinguished 
minority  leader.  It  Is  my  intention  to  ask 


that  when  the  House  adjourns  today, 
that  it  adjourn  to  meet  on  Monday  next. 
In  fact.  I  now  so  request.  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  when  the  House  ad- 
journs today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on  Mon- 
day next. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  suggest 
that  the  gentleman  witlihold  that  re- 
quest until  we  hear  the  program. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  shall  be  happy  to  do  so. 

The  program  is  as  follows: 

On  Monday  we  will  have  the  Consent 
Calendar. 

There  are  six  suspensions,  as  follows: 

HJl.  10666.  To  establish  a  National 
Commission  on  Libraries  and  Informa- 
tion Science ; 

HJi.  780.  To  authorize  the  Merlin  Divi- 
sion Rogue  River  Basin  project,  Oregon; 

HR.  9854.  To  authorize  the  East 
Greenacres  unit.  Rathdrum  Prairie  proj- 
ect, Idaho; 

H.  R.  4172.  To  authorize  additional  as- 
sistance for  the  Ice  Age  National  Sci- 
entific Reserve,  Wis. 

H.J.  Res.  1069.  Extend  the  authority 
for  the  erection  of  a  memorial  to  Mary 
McLeod  Bethune;  and 

S.  1968.  To  authorize  the  removal  of 
the  Francis  Asbury  statue. 

Tuesday  and  Wednesday  are  religious 
holidays.  There  is  no  program,  although 
the  Private  Calendar  will  be  called  on 
Tuesday. 

Thursday  and  the.  balance  of  the  week 
we  have  the  following : 

HM.  16516.  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  Authorization  Act, 
1971,  with  an  open  rule  and  2  hours  of 
debate;  and 

H.R.  14385.  To  provide  authority  for 
subsidized  transportation  for  Public 
Health  Service  employees  to  Rockville, 
Md.,  with  an  open  rule  and  1  hour  of 
debate. 

Conference  reports  may  be  brought  up 
at  any  time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  On  the  basis  of  that  pro- 
gram, I  would  think  that  perhaps  we 
ought  to  give  consideration  to  turning 
back  some  of  our  paycheck. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  The  gentleman  Is  at 
liberty  to  do  so. 


ADJOURNMENT  OVER  TO  MONDAY. 
APRIL  20.  1970 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  that  it  adjourn  to  meet 
on  Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Price  of  Illinois).  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  POST  OFFICE  DEPARTMENT- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC. 
NO.  91-313) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States; 
which  waa  read  and,  without  objection. 


referred  to  the  Committee  on  Post  0£Bce 
and  Civil  Service  and  ordered  to  be 
printed : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

My  message  of  April  3  outlined  the 
preliminary  agreement  that  the  Govern- 
ment reached  with  its  postal  employees^ 
after  the  end  of  the  recent  postal  work 
stoppage. 

In  that  agreement,  the  Post  OflQce  De- 
partment and  the  postal  employee  orga- 
nizations affiliated  with  the  AFL-CIO 
imdertook  to  negotiate  and  jointly  spon- 
sor a  postal  reorganization  and  pay  bUl 
to  be  recommended  to  the  Congress  as  a 
measure  that  could  ultimately  lead  to  a 
cure  of  the  problems  that  have  been  fes- 
tering for  years  in  the  postal  system. 

The  negotiations  went  forward  in  an 
atmosphere  of  good  will  and  good  faith 
on  both  sides,  and  they  have  now  culmi- 
nated in  agreement  on  a  legislative  pro- 
posal that  would: 

— Convert  the  Post  OfBce  Department 
into  an  independent  establishment  in  the 
Executive  Branch  of  the  Government, 
freed  from  direct  political  pressures  and 
endowed  with  the  means  of  building  a 
truly  superior  mail  service. 

— Provide  a  framework  within  which 
postal  employees  in  aU  parts  of  the  coun- 
try can  bargain  collectively  with  postal 
management  over  pay  and  working  con- 
ditions. 

— Increase  the  pay  of  postal  employees 
by  8%,  over  and  above  the  Government- 
wide  Increase  of  6%.  and  shorten  the 
time  required  to  reach  the  top  pay  step 
for  most  postal  jobs. 

I  support  the  proposed  legislation  that 
has  been  agreed  to  in  the  negotiations  be- 
tween the  Post  Office  Department  and 
the  postal  unions,  and  In  transmitting  it 
to  the  Congress  I  urge  that  it  be  given 
prompt  and  favorable  consideration. 

The  Secretary  of  Treasury  is  sending 
to  the  Congress  shortly  the  detailed  leg- 
islative proposals  necessary  to  accelerate 
the  collection  of  estate  and  gift  taxes 
which  will  pay  for  the  6%  government- 
wide  pay  raise. 

I.  THX  tnCRTO   BTATTS  POSTAL  SEBVICX 

The  negotiators  quickly  agreed  that  the 
structure  of  the  Nation's  Postal  Estab- 
lishment should  be  one  that  would  per- 
mit the  postal  system  to  operate  on  an 
independent,  self-contained  basis.  This 
means  that  for  the  first  time  in  gen- 
erations, the  Post  Office  would  be  run  by 
people  whose  authority  would  be  com- 
mensurate with  their  responsibilities;  It 
means  that  the  Post  Office  would  carry 
its  own  burden  and  not  be  a  burden  to 
the  taxpayer;  and  it  means  that  the  Post 
Office  would  serve  the  public  interest  of 
all  Americans  and  not  the  political  in- 
terest of  any  individual  or  group  of  In- 
dividuals. 

Fourteen  months  ago,  I  pledged  that 
this  Administration  would  do  its  best  to 
end  the  system  of  political  patronage 
that  has  plagued  the  Post  Office  for  the 
better  part  of  the  past  two  centuries.  We 
have  kept  that  promise.  Looking  to  the 
future,  however,  I  beUeve  that  only  basic 
changes  in  the  system  can  provide  per- 
manent insurance  against  a  rebirth  of 
partisan  politics  in  the  Post  Office. 

The    proposed    legislation    that    the 
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postal  negotiators  have  agreed  upon,  and 
that  I  now  endorse,  would  build  a  per- 
manent firewall  between  postal  affairs 
and  political  patronage. 

/  propose  that  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment be  reorganized  as  an  independent 
establishment  known  as  "The  United 
States  Postal  Service."  The  new  estab- 
lishment would  be  organized  in  a  way 
designed  to  make  it  at  least  as  free  from 
partisan  political  pressure  as  are  such 
presently  existing  Independent  establish- 
ments as  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission,  and  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration. 

The  Postmaster  General  would  no 
longer  be  a  member  of  the  Cabinet,  un- 
der this  proposal,  and  the  Postal  Service 
would  be  insulated  from  direct  control 
by  the  President,  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  and  the  Congress. 

Instead  of  being  appointed  directly 
by  the  President,  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral would  be  selected  by  nine  public 
members  of  a  bipartisan  Commission  on 
Postal  Costs  and  Revenues.  These  nine 
Commissioners — not  more  than  five  of 
whom  could  be  from  the  same  political 
party — would  serve  nine-year  statutory 
terms,  under  appointment  by  the  Presi- 
dent with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.  The  Postmaster  (general,  who 
would  hold  office  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
Commissioners,  would  be  vested  with  full 
authority  to  manage  the  day-to-day  op- 
erations of  the  Postal  Service. 

The  legislation  would  provide  the  new 
Postal  Service  with  the  means  of  sujhlev- 
ing: 

— Continuity  of  top  management,  with 
the  tenure  of  the  Postmaster  CSeneral 
based  on  performance  and  not  on  poli- 
tics. 

— Appropriate  control  over  postal 
rates,  with  a  Postal  Rate  Board  holding 
full  and  fair  hearings  on  rate  changes 
proposed  by  the  Postmaster  General,  and 
with  either  House  of  Congress  being 
empowered  to  veto  proposed  rate  changes 
by  a  two- thirds  vote. 

— A  self-supporting  postal  system. 

— A  workable  method  of  raising  neces- 
sary funds  by  borrowing  from  the  Treas- 
ury Department  or  from  the  general 
public. 

— Collective  bargaining  over  wages, 
hours  and,  in  general,  all  working  con- 
ditions that  are  subject  to  collective  bar- 
gaining in  the  private  sector. 

A  proposal  for  massive  reorganization 
of  a  Government  organization  as  impor- 
tant as  the  Post  Office  Department 
should,  obviously,  receive  careful  study 
before  it  is  adopted.  Fortunately,  the 
question  of  postal  reform  has  been  re- 
ceiving Intensive  scrutiny,  both  in  Con- 
gress and  In  the  country  at  large,  ever 
since  my  basic  postal  reform  proposal 
was  sent  to  the  Congress  last  May.  Dur- 
ing that  time  the  need  for  fundamental 
reform  of  the  postal  system  has  come  to 
be  almost  universally  recognized,  and  I 
suggest  that  further  delay  in  starting 
on  the  road  toward  postal  excellence 
would  be  indefensible. 

n.    POSTAL    EIIPLOTXE-ICANAGZMZNT  RELATIONS 

The  negotiators  have  agreed  that  there 
should  be  a  statutory  framework  for  col- 


lective bargaining  in  the  postal  establish- 
ment resembling  that  of  private  industry. 

The  people  of  this  nation  cannot  and 
will  not  submit  to  the  coercion  of  strikes 
by  employees  of  the  Federal  Government. 
Since  strikes  by  employees  of  the  new 
Postal  Service  must  be  prohibited,  a 
workable  alternative  to  strikes  must  be 
provided — an  absolutely  impartial  means 
of  resolving  differences  between  postal 
management  and  postal  employees  with- 
out the  public  being  subjected  to  inter- 
ruptions in  the  postal  service.  That  is 
what  the  proposed  legislation  agreed 
upon  by  the  postal  negotiators  provides. 

/  propose  that  the  new  United  States 
Postal  Service  be  empowered  to  engage 
in  collective  bargaining  with  recognized 
employee  organizations  over  wages, 
hours,  and  working  conditions  generally, 
with  negotiating  impasses  being  finally 
resolved,  if  necessary,  by  binding 
arbitration. 

Determination  of  national  collective 
bargaining  units,  recognition  of  collective 
bargaining  representatives  and  adjudi- 
cation of  unfair  labor  practice  charges 
would  be  handled  by  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  under  procedures  simi- 
lar to  those  that  have  long  been  fol- 
lowed in  the  private  sector. 

In  addition  to  wages  and  hours,  mat- 
ters that  are  subject  to  collective  bar- 
gaining would  include  such  things  as 
grievance  procedures,  final  and  binding 
arbitration  of  disputes,  seniority  rights, 
holidays  and  vacations,  life  insurance, 
medical  insurance,  training  and  promo- 
tion procedures.  Employee  benefits  en- 
joyed today  would  be  carried  forward, 
and.  in  the  case  of  rank  and  file  postal 
employees,  any  change  in  such  benefits 
would  be  subject  to  the  collective  bar- 
gaining process. 

Negotiations  over  new  labor  agree- 
ments would  be  expected  to  begin  ninety 
days  before  the  expiration  of  existing 
agreements.  There  would  be  a  statutory 
guarantee  of  final  and  binding  third 
party  arbitration  to  resolve  negotiating 
impasses  after  a  ninety  day  cooling-off 
period,  during  which  time  an  outside 
fact-finding  panel  would  try  to  assist 
the  parties  In  reaching  agreement.  Op- 
portunities for  mediation  and  concilia- 
tion would  also  be  provided. 

All  postal  employees  would  retain  their 
full  benefits  under  the  Civil  Service  re- 
tirement system  and  under  the  existing 
Federal  workmen's  compensation  laws. 
The  provisions  of  the  Veterans  Prefer- 
ence Act  would  apply,  as  would  the  pro- 
visions of  Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964.  The  labor  standards  pro- 
visions to  which  Government  contracts 
general^  are  made  subject  would  be  ap- 
plicable to  contracts  entered  into  by  the 
new  Postal  Service  to  the  same  extent 
as  elsewhere  In  the  Government. 

Finally,  the  right  of  every  postal  em- 
ployee to  petition  Congress  would  be  ex- 
pressly preserved  by  statute. 

m.    POSTAL    PAT 

In  many  parts  of  the  country — ^par- 
ticularly in  our  great  urban  areas — the 
pay  of  postal  employees  has  lagged  seri- 
ously behind  the  pay  received  for  com- 
parable work  by  employees  in  private 
industry.  The  general  6%  Increase  has 
alleviated  that  problem  for  most  em- 


ployees of  the  Federal  Government,  but  It 
f  aUs  to  take  into  account  two  important 
considerations  that  are  unique  to  the 
Postal  Service: 

— The  need  to  offset  the  limited  op- 
portunities for  job  advancement  that 
most  postal  workers  have  traditionally 
faced. 

— ^The  need  to  allow  postal  workers  to 
share  the  benefits  of  the  increases  in 
efficiency  and  productivity  that  should 
be  attainable  under  a  properly  reorga- 
nized postal  system. 

These  factors  played  an  important  part 
in  the  thinking  of  the  postal  negotiators 
during  their  discussions  on  the  pay  ques- 
tion. 

I  propose  an  additional  pay  increase 
of  8%  for  postal  employees,  effective  im- 
mediately upon  enactment  of  the  re- 
organization law,  with  prompt  collective 
bargaining  over  pay  schedules  under 
which  the  time  required  for  rank  and 
file  postal  employees  to  reach  the  top 
pay  step  in  their  respective  labor  grades 
would  be  compressed  to  not  more  than 
eight  years. 

IV.   POSTAL   BATES 

As  the  new  Postal  Service  will  be  self- 
contained,  so  should  it  be  self-support- 
ing; as  It  will  be  non-profit,  so  should 
it  be  non-loss. 

If  the  pay  increases  that  the  postal 
negotiators  have  agreed  to  recommend 
are  put  into  effect  promptly,  and  if  postal 
rates  were  to  remain  where  they  are 
today,  postal  expenditures  would  exceed 
postal  income  In  1971  by  approximately 
two  and  one-half  billion  dollars. 

A  postal  deficit  of  this  magnitude 
would  be  indefensible  at  any  time;  dur- 
ing a  period  when  inflation  is  threaten- 
ing the  economic  well-being  of  every 
American  family,  such  a  deficit  would  be 
totelly  irresponsible. 

Less  than  2  weeks  ago  I  proposed  a 
plan  for  raising  first,  second,  and  third 
class  postage  rates  to  a  level  that  would 
bring  postal  Income  fully  into  balance 
with  anticipated  postal  expenditures. 
This  plan  included  a  proposal  for  Increas- 
ing the  price  of  the  first  class  stamp  to 
ten  cents.  Understandably,  the  proposed 
increase  met  with  limited  enthusiasm, 
and  I  am  not  insensitive  to  the  wide- 
spread concern  that  this  proposal  evoked. 
Nevertheless,  the  need  for  the  additional 
revenue  exists,  and  the  proposal  high- 
lighted the  true  cost  to  the  user  of  our 
mail  service. 

In  the  course  of  negotiations,  the  par- 
ties considered  an  alternative  proposal 
that  would  provide  a  transitional  rate 
policy  designed  to  cushion  the  immedi- 
ate effect  of  the  application  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  pay-as-you-go  on  the  users  of 
the  mall.  The  alternative  approach,  to 
be  Incorporated  in  the  reorganization  bill, 
would  require  the  general  taxpayer  to  pay 
10%  of  the  total  cost  of  the  new 
postal  service  In  the  first  year.  The  per- 
centage of  taxpayer  support  would  de- 
cline each  year  until  the  end  of  1977, 
when  the  mails  would  be  completely  self- 
supporting  except  for  continuing  appro- 
priations to  reimburse  the  Postal  Service 
for  revenue  lost  on  mall  carried  for  non- 
profit organizations  and  other  groups  en- 
titled by  law  to  use  the  mail  free  or  at 
specially  reduced  rates. 
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Though  the  goal  would  be  delayed, 
acceptance  of  the  principle  of  a  true 
pay-as-you-go  postal  service — even  In 
stages — is  a  fiudamental  breakthrough. 
I  would  prefer  an  Immediate  end  to 
general  subsidization  of  the  taxpayer; 
but,  since  the  principles  of  pay-as-you- 
go  and  postal  reform  are  of  basic  im- 
portance. I  am  ready  to  accept  this  grad- 
ual but  steady  approach  to  that  goal. 

I  would  also  prefer  the  method  of  rais- 
ing most  of  the  needed  new  revenues 
from  the  business  organizations  that  are 
the  principal  users  of  first  class  mall. 
Again,  however.  I  consider  the  principles 
of  pay-as-you-go  and  postal  reform  to 
be  overriding,  and  I  am  willing  to  make 
adjustments  in  my  original  proposals  so 
as  to  raise  more  revenues  from  other 
classes  of  mail. 

In  the   interest  of  making  realistic 
progress  totoard  the  objective  of  bring- 
ing postal  expenditures  into  balance  toith 
postal  revenues,  I  now  propose  to 
— Increase  the  price  of  the  first  class 
stamp  by  one -third,  from  six  cents 
to  eight  cents. 
— Keep  the  price  of  the  air  mail  stamp 

at  ten  cents. 
— Increase  the  average  second  class 

postage  rate  by  one-half. 
— Increase  third  class  bulk  and  single 
piece  rates  by  one-third  (the  same 
percentage  increase  as  first  class) . 
These  rate  increases  would  generate 
additional  revenues  of  more  than  $1.5 
billion — enough,    with    the    temporary 
10%   contribution  by  the  Federal  tax- 
payer,   to    put    the    new.    Independent 
United  States  Postal  Service  on  the  road 
to  a  soimd.  pay-as-you-go  operation. 

V.   TOWAU)    POSTAL   SZCnXENCK 

Mall  users,  posUl  employees  and  the 
nation  as  a  whole  have  gone  through  a 
long  ordeal  in  reaching  the  threshold 
of  basic  postal  reform — but  we  have 
come  a  long  way. 

The  Congress  Is  now  presented  with 
an  opportunity  to  pass  legislation  that 
will  bring  a  new  measure  of  fairness  to 
postal  employees,  a  new  efficiency  to  the 
system  Itself,  and  long  overdue  equity 
to  the  taxpayer. 

Neither  better  pay  nor  better  organiza- 
tion will,  in  and  of  Itself,  guarantee  bet- 
ter mall  service. 

Laws  do  not  move  the  mail,  nor  do  dol- 
lars. What  moves  the  mail  is  people 

people  who  have  the  will  to  excel,  the 
will  to  do  their  work  to  the  very  beat  at 
their  ability. 

The  United  States  is  fortimate  to  have 
such  people  In  its  posUl  system  today. 
As  the  Postmaster  General  has  urged. 
these  people  must  be  retained;  in  the 
years  ahead,  more  like  them  must  be  re- 
cruited. This  legislation  would  represent 
an  important  step  toward  that  end. 

Enactment  of  the  legislation  that  I 
now  propose  would  give  our  postal  em- 
ployees the  means  to  attain  a  goal  they 
have  never  before  had  the  means  of 
attaining— the  goal  of  building.  In  Amer- 
ica, the  best  postal  system  in  the  world. 
That  Is  a  goal  worth  striving  for.  With 
this  postal  reform  legislation.  It  Is  a 
goal  that  can  be  achieved.  I  hope  the 
Congress  will  lose  no  time  in  enacting  the 
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laws  that  are  needed  to  let  our  postal 
people  get  on  with  the  Job. 

Richard  Nixon. 
Th«  Whiti  House.  April  16,  1970. 


POSTAL  REFORM 

(Mr.  DULSKI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  Intro- 
ducing today  the  new  compromise  postal 
reform  measure  made  public  earlier  by 
the  White  House.  I  feel  It  Is  essential  that 
the  proposal  be  available  for  study  and 
consideration  by  every  Member. 

I  intend  to  begin  brief  public  hearings 
next  Wednesday,  April  22.  with  the  Post- 
master General  as  the  first  witness. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  postal  reform  com- 
promise submitted  to  the  Congress  today 
is  a  long  stride  In  the  right  direction  of 
achieving  my  quest  for  realistic  postal 
reform. 

The  bill  runs  157  pages  and  I  have  had 
a  chance  only  to  glance  at  the  details. 
However,  it  seems  to  cover  most  of  the 
fundamental  policy  issues  which  I  out- 
lined in  my  own  postal  reform  bill,  H.R. 
4,  a  year  ago  last  January. 

As  chairman  ^of  the  House  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  I  intend 
to  expedite  consideration  of  this  revised 
proposal  as  requested  by  the  President. 

With  the  full  cooperation  of  the  mem- 
bers of  my  committee,  we  can  deal 
promptly  with  this  complex  matter  on 
which  we  have  had  extensive  hearings 
and  executive  sessions.  However,  it  Is 
vital  that  we  move  responsibly  and  not 
with  undue  haste. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  the  plan 
proposes  to  keep  the  postal  service  as  an 
agency  of  the  Ooverimient,  rather  than 
converting  it  into  a  public  corporation. 

My  urgent  desire  is  to  accomplish  prac- 
tical and  functional  postal  reform  at  the 
earliest  possible  time. 


PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE  ON  POSTAL 
REFORM 

<Mr.  CUNNINGHAM  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  Include  extraneous  matter  ) 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  read  the  President's  message  on 
postal  reform  and  the  salary  bill.  The  bill 
Itself  Is  a  very  lengthy  docixment.  but.  In 
my  opinion  and  In  the  opinion  of  many 
Members,  it  is  one  of  the  most  outstand- 
ing agreements  that  has  even  been  nego- 
tiated between  the  Government  and  the 
seven  exclusive  postal  unions. 

The  bill  was  Introduced  today  by  at 
least  20  Members,  but  I  want  the  Mem- 
bers to  know  that  the  bUl  does  not  em- 
body the  postal  rate  Increases  mentioned 
in  the  message.  The  postal  rate  bill  will 
be  introduced  shortly  as  a  separate  piece 
of  legislation. 

But  I  do  want  to  compliment  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Postmaster  General  and  the 
seven  exclusive  postal  unions  for  this 
outstanding  document  and  agreement. 

I  hope  we  will  have  speedy  action  on 
this  legislation  In  the  House.  I  was  de- 


lighted to  hear  the  chairman  of  oiar  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  this 
afternoon,  when  we  had  a  briefing  on 
this  matter,  say  that  he  was  anxious  to 
expedite  this  at  the  earliest  possible  op- 
portunity, so  that  we  could  have  true 
postal  reform,  improvement  in  the  work- 
ing conditions  for  the  employees  and  the 
additional  increase  of  8  percent  In  wages 
as  well  as  the  compression  of  postal 
workers'  In-grade  salary  increases  very 
soon.  This  latter  provision  provides  that 
Instead  of  starting  at  a  beginning  salary 
in  level  4  and  taking  21  years  to  reach 
the  top,  the  compression  will  provide  that 
the  postal  workers  will  start  at  the  be- 
ginning salary  and  reach  the  top  In  8 
years. 

I  compliment  all  those  Involved,  in- 
cluding the  union  leaders,  the  Postmaster 
General  and  his  assistants,  and  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States. 


FINANCIAL  DISCLOSURE— THE  CASE 
FOR  A  MORE  COMPREHENSIVE 
LAW  ON  THE  REPORTING  OF  IN- 
COME AND  ASSETS  BY  MEMBERS 
OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA- 
TIVES 

<Mr.  UDALL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
90th  Congress  I  cosponsored  and  helped 
obtain  passage  of  the  resolutions  which 
created  the  House  Committee  on  Stand- 
ards of  Official  Conduct.  I  applaud  the 
work  of  this  committee  and  especially 
the  fine  performance  of  its  chairman,  * 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois (Mr.  Pricb).  The  time  now  ap- 
proaches when  we  Members  are  required 
to  file  with  the  committee  the  second 
annual  financial  disclosure  report.  In 
connection  with  the  filing  of  my  report 
I  wish  to  make  some  additional  dis- 
closures which  are  not  required  and  to 
record  my  own  observations  and  recom- 
mendations on  this  general  subject. 

We  hear  much  cynical  comment  these 
days  about  our  political  institutions,  the 
corrupt  nature  of  "the  establishment" 
and  the  like.  These  observations  disturb 
me.  After  all,  our  democracy  rests,  in  the 
final  analysis,  on  the  confidence  which 
the  average  citizen  has  in  the  judgment, 
the  character,  the  fairness,  and  the 
honesty  of  those  who  make,  enforce,  and 
interpret  the  laws  of  the  land.  As  far  as 
legislators  are  concerned,  I  am  convinced 
that  maintenance  of  that  confidence  is 
possible  only  through  meaningful,  reg- 
ular, and  rather  complete  disclosure  of 
the  financial  Interests  of  those  who  serve 
In  the  Congress — their  total  Income,  all 
of  their  business  ties,  and  the  like.   - 

Passage  of  House  Resolution  1099.  2 
years  ago.  was  a  landmark,  meaningful 
step.  It  was  a  significant  b^lnnlng  In 
the  effort  to  maintain  or.  In  the  eyes  of 
some  Americans,  restore  public  confi- 
dence In  tills  institution  which  Is  at  the 
very  center  of  our  political  system.  In 
addition,  the  Committee  on  Standards  of 
Official  Conduct  has  recently  reported 
House  Resolution  796.  which  would 
amend  the  financial  disclosure  rule  by 
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providing  for  the  disclosing  of  the 
sources  of  honorariums  of  $300  or  more 
and  the  Identifsring  of  creditors  to  whom 
$10,000  or  more  was  owed  for  90  days  or 
longer  without  the  pledge  of  specific  se- 
curity. 

These  changes  are  welcome,  but  they 
do  not  go  far  enough.  My  colleague, 
Charles  Binnett,  of  Florida,  has  pro- 
posed a  broadening  of  the  disclosure  rule 
to  include  all  income  and  all  assets  and 
liabilities  of  Members  and  employees.  I 
believe  such  an  extension  Is  needed. 

In  the  meantime,  there  Is  something 
which  those  of  us  who  support  complete 
disclosure  can  do  to  assist  In  the  effort. 
Even  before  House  rule  XLIV  was  passed. 
many  in  the  House  voluntarily  made  dis- 
closures of  their  financial  affairs,  and  I 
think  this  experience  and  example  played 
an  important  role  in  the  action  taken 
by  the  House  in  1968.  I  have  made  such 
disclosures  on  two  occasions  myself.  On 
April  10,  1963 — Congressional  Ricoko. 
volume  109.  part  5,  page  6199,  I  made  a 
general  disclosure  of  my  financial  posi- 
tion. Again  In  the  Congressional  Record, 
volume  113,  part  1.  page  77. 1  brought  my 
record  of  holdings  and  outside  activities 
up  to  date.  One  of  the  advantages  of 
periodic  and  continuing  disclosure  of  this 
kind  is  that  it  permits  the  public  to  com- 
pare a  Member's  holdings  and  flnnii<»ifli 
position  at  different  points  In  his  career 
and  to  make  a  Judgment  as  to  whether 
he  has  advanced  his  personal  fortune 
while  serving  the  public. 

Today.  I  am  once  again  making  pub- 
lic an  updated  statement  of  my  assets 
and  business  interests,  as  well  as  a  de- 
scription of  the  kinds  of  outside  Income 
I  had  during  1969. 1  might  add  that  this 
Information  will  provide  little  comfort 
to  my  creditors  or  prospective  heirs,  for 
the  sad  fact  is  that  my  net  worth  today 
Is  about  the  same  as  it  was  the  day  I 
began  my  service  here.  But  it  may  do 
something  to  assure  my  constituents 
that  one  whose  salary  Is  paid  by  the 
public  has  devoted  most  of  his  time  to 
the  public's  business  and  not  his  own. 

My  disclosure  may  serve  another  pur- 
pose as  well.  The  disclosure  sheet  I  am 
filing  with  the  Committee  on  Standards 
of  Official  Conduct  is  in  two  parts,  A 
and  B.  Part  A  of  my  report — the  only 
part  which  can  be  seen  by  the  public — 
Is  highly  misleading.  One  reading  It 
could  discover  only  one  minor  fact  about 
my  private  Interests  and  dealings;  name- 
ly, that  I  own  stock  exceeding  $5,000  in 
value  In  Catallna  Savings  L  Loan  Asso- 
ciation of  Tucson,  Ariz.  That's  all. 

A  reading  of  my  financial  statement 
below  will  reveal  how  inadequate  is  the 
present  disclosure  rule.  The  actual  value 
of  my  Catallna  Savings  stock  is  not  $5.- 
000;  It  is  $32,000.  And.  as  far  as  the  pub- 
lic is  concerned.  It  could  just  as  easily 
be  $50,000  or  $5.000,000. 1  should  add  that 
the  proposed  amendments  Incorporated 
In  House  Resolution  796,  desirable  as 
they  are,  also  can  lead  to  a  confused 
picture.  The  specific  dollar  amount  of 
an  honorarium  or  of  a  debt  qualifying 
for  Inclusion  In  part  A  will  remain  a  mys- 
tery to  the  public;  it  need  only  be  dis- 
closed In  the  sealed  portion — part  B — 
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of  the  report.  And  I  submit,  for  example, 
that  a  debt  of  $1,000,000  can  carry  with 
It  a  greater  potential  for  conflict  of  In- 
terest than  one  of  $10,000. 

None  of  my  other  holdings  or  outside 
Income  need  be  reported  because  they 
are  either  below  $5,000  in  value  or  fail 
to  qualify  under  the  limitations  set  forth 
in  the  rule.  In  order  to  show  the  short- 
comings of  the  present  rule  I  will  Insert 
part  A  of  my  official  statement  along 
with  my  complete  disclosure  below,  and 
readers  may  decide  for  themselves 
whether  the  Impression  left  by  part  A 
is  essentially  the  same  as  that  left  by 
Its  unabridged  coimterpart.  Nothing  In 
my  judgment  could  provide  a  stronger 
argument  for  a  more  complete  dis- 
closure rule. 

As  I  have  said  on  previous  occasions, 
it  Is  not  a  particularly  pleasant  thing 
to  bare  one's  private  finances  to  public 
view.  I  do  it,  however,  because  I  believe 
the  people  I  represent  are  entitled  to 
know  of  any  conflicts  of  Interest  which 
may  exist  with  respect  to  my  duties  as 
their  Congressman.  It  is  a  great  honor 
to  serve  In  the  parliament  of  the  world's 
greatest  nation  and  I  cheerfully  bear 
this  additional  burden. 

While  I  am  making  this  disclosure,  I 
think  I  should  refer  also  to  one  other 
matter.  That  is  the  thorny,  difficult,  and 
perplexing  problem  of  skyrocketing 
campaign  costs,  something  which  all  of 
us  who  seek  public  office  have  to  con- 
tend with.  In  the  last  two  elections  most 
of  my  campaign  funds  have  been  raised 
by  a  testimonial  dinner  sponsored  by  a 
committee  of  my  friends  in  Arizona.  A 
third  such  function  was  hdd  In  January 
of  this  year.  I  regret  the  need  for  these 
rituals  and  have  written  and  spoken  on 
this  subject  on  many  occasions.  For 
some  concrete  proposals  on  what  might 
be  done  to  improve  this  situation  I  refer 
my  colleagues  to  an  article  which  I 
wrote  appearing  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  volume  113,  part  21,  page  28968. 

The  funds  from  each  of  the  testi- 
monial dinners  held  In  my  behallf  are 
placed  In  the  control  of  a  committee 
which  makes  disbursements  from  time  to 
time,  either  for  transfer  to  a  campaign 
account  or  for  payment  of  noncampalgn 
expenses  such  as  the  printing  of  news- 
letters and  the  recording  and  filming  of 
radio  and  television  reports  to  my  con- 
stituents. None  of  the  funds  are  ever 
made  available  for  my  personal  use.  and 
none  are  under  my  direct  control.  My 
colleagues  may  be  Interested  in  earlier 
remarks  I  made  regarding  my  policy  In 
dealing  with  this  difficult  problem.  They 
will  be  foimd  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord, volume  114,  part  10,  page  12711. 
Funds  from  my  1970  dinner  will  be  han- 
dled In  the  same  manner,  and  once  again 
I  have  asked  the  dinner  committee  to 
make  its  record  of  disbursements  avail- 
able to  responsible  members  of  the  press. 
This  Is  an  tmusual  step,  I  know,  but  one 
which  I  take  in  the  Interest  of  full  and 
complete  public  disclosure. 

Part  A  of  my  official  statement  of  fi- 
nancial interests  and  associations  fol- 
lows. I  will  also  insert  my  own  complete 
statement  for  comparison : 


Statemkht  or  Fikancial  Intsusts  and  As- 
sociations AS  OF  Date  op  Fiuiro  and  Cxb- 
TAiN  Income  ros  Calxndas  Teas  1968,  ITJS. 
House  op  Rei^eskntatives 

(Member's  name:  Morris  K.  Udall,  2nd  Dis- 
trict, Arizona.) 

Part  A:  (See  Instructions  and  text  of 
House  Rule  XLIV  on  reverse  side) . 

The  Interest  of  a  spouse  or  any  otber 
party,  II  constructively  controlled  by  the 
person  reporting,  shall  be  considered  to  be 
the  same  as  the  Interest  of  the  person  re- 
porting. 

1.  List  the  name.  Instrument  of  owner- 
ship, and  any  position  of  management  held 
In  any  business  entity  doing  a  substantial 
business  with  the  Federal  Oovemment  or 
subject  to  Federal  regulatory  agendes  In 
which  the  ownership  is  In  excess  of  ao.OOO 
fair  market  value  as  of  the  date  of  filing,  or 
from  which  Income  of  $1,000  or  more  was 
derived  during  the  preceding  calendar  year. 
Do  not  list  any  time  or  deDiaad  dspoilt  In 
a  financial  Institution  or  any  debt  InsUu- 
ment  having  a  fixed  yield  \inless  It  Is  con- 
vertible to  an  equity  Instrument. 

Business  Entity:  Catallna  Savings  and 
Loan  Association. 

Instnunent  of  Ownership:  Stock  Certifi- 
cates. 

Position  of  Management:  None. 

2.  List  the  name,  address  and  type  of  prac- 
tice of  any  professional  organization  In  which 
the  person  reporting,  or  bis  spouse.  Is  an 
officer,  director,  or  partner,  or  serves  In  any 
advisory  capacity,  from  which  income  of 
$1,000  or  more  was  derived  during  the  pre- 
ceding calendar  year. 

None. 

3.  List  the  source  of  each  of  the  following 
Items  received  during  the  preceding  calendar 
year: 

(a)  Any  Income  from  a  single  sotirce  for 
services  rendered  (other  than  from  the  n.S. 
Government)  exceeding  ^fXO  and  not  r»> 
ported  in  section  2  above. 

None. 

(b)  Any  capital  gain  from  a  single  source 
exceeding  $5,000,  other  than  from  the  sale 
of  a  residence  occupied  by  the  person  re- 
porting. (As  reportable  to  IRS.) 

None.  ' 

(c)  Reimbursement  for  expenditures 
(other  than  from  the  U.S.  Government)  ex- 
ceeding $1,000  In  each  Instance. 

None. 

Date  of  filing:  AprU  15, 1970. 

Signature  of  Declarer: 

MOEBIB  K.  Udau.. 
Campaign  moneys  are  not  to  be  taken  into 
account  in.  this  lepiort. 

DiscLosmtE  Statement  op  Rxpbxbxntaitvk 
MoRXis  K.  Udall 

(All  Information  is  as  of  April  1,  1970,  ex- 
cept as  otherwise  stated.) 

My  profession  Is  the  law.  However,  I  with- 
drew from  my  law  firm  in  1961  and  have  not 
been  a  member  of  my  law  firm  or  actively 
practiced  since  coming  to  Congress.  In  the 
late  1950b  I  helped  organize  and  served  tat 
some  time  as  an  officer  and  director  of  Cata- 
llna Savings  and  Loan  Association  and  the 
Bank  of  Tucson  (now  the  Great  Western 
Bank) ,  both  of  Tucson,  Arizona.  While  I  stUl 
retain  stock  Interests  In  both  of  these  In- 
stitutions, In  the  amounts  indicated  below, 
I  no  longer  serve  them  In  any  capiKslty.  I 
hold  TninfT  stock  Interests  in  two  other  Ari- 
zona financial  institutions — Security  Savings 
and  Loan  Association,  and  the  United  Bfuik 
of  Arizona.  Wltti  these  exceptions  I  bold  no 
financial  interest,  dtrectorahlp  or  office  In  any 
corporation  or  business  which  may  be  sub- 
ject to  Federal  regulation  or  which  may  have 
contractual  dealings  with  the  Federal  gov- 
emment. 
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During  1968  my  congreaslonal  salary  rep- 
resented more  than  80  per  cent  of  my  In- 
come. The  remainder  came  from  royalties 
on  my  law  book  (West  Publishing  Company, 
$400),  three  author's  fees  (principally  from 
the  Readers  Digest.  $1,250),  dividends,  capi- 
tal gains  and  interest  on  the  Investments 
listed  below  (about  $800),  and  a  few  other 
small  and  miscellaneous  Items.  During  1969 
I  received  about  a  dozen  honoraria  totaling 
perhaps  $4,500  for  various  speeches  and  ad- 
dresses. The  honoraria  varied  from  as  little 
as  $50  to  two  of  $1,000.  They  covered  appear- 
ances at  colleges  including  Yale.  Harvard, 
Washington  State  University.  Williams  Col- 
lege and  Edlnboro  State  College,  at  public 
forums  such  as  the  Sunday  Evening  Forum 
In  Tucson,  and  at  public  events  such  as  a 
dinner  of  the  Ft.  Wayne  Press  Club  and 
meetings  of  business  and  trade  organlza- 
^tlons. 

I  hold  stock  In  varloiw  companies  as  fol- 
lows. Each  Is  listed  with  the  approximate 
current  value  of  the  stock  I  hold: 

Great   Western   Bank. $1,100 

Catallna  Savings  &  Loan  Association.  32!  000 

Security  Savings  tc  Loan  Association.  1, 100 

Phoenix  Gems.  Inc 150 

Modern  Pioneers  Insurance  Co 250 

timted  Bank  of  Arizona 750 

Tucson  Gas  &  Electric  Co "  1,800 

Fidelity  Trend  Fund I.I  1^200 

Massachtisetts     Investment     Growth 

Fund  1  500 

Cessna  Aircraft  Co... _ goo 

Total    40,650 

In  addition,  I  have  a  residual,  partial  in- 
terest from  my  old  law  firm  of  some  shares 
In  Sovereign  Resources.  Inc.  My  Interest  may 
be  worth  perhaps  $4,000. 

5?  *^*  ^*'**  °'  *■**'  estate,  my  wife  and  I 
own  a  home  In  McLean,  Virginia,  purchased 
In  1968.  It  has  an  approximate  value  of 
•50.000  and  U  subject  to  a  mortgage  with  the 
Washington  and  Lee  Sartngs  and  Loan  As- 
sociation of  about  $37.000. 1  own  a  one-fourth 
Interest  In  an  unimproved  100-acre  tract  near 
Front  Royal.  Virginia;  my  equity  la  worth 
perhaps  $5,000.  During  the  19506  I  Invested 
In  eight  parcels  of  vacant,  tmlmproved  land 
In  and  near  Tucson.  One  piece  I  own  outright. 
and  In  the  others  I  have  fractional  Interests 
with  former  law  partners  and  certain  rela- 
tives. Some  tracts  have  mortgages  against 
them,  others  are  clear  With  my  sister  I  own 
40  imlmproved  acres  In  Apadie  County  Arl- 
aona.  My  total  equity  In  aU  of  these  lands 
at  present  prices  would  run  about  $70,000. 

My  wife  and  I  own  a  1965  Mustang  and  a 
1967  Ford,  together  with  miscellaneous  per- 
sonal property  and  home  furnishings  having 
a  total  value  of  perhaps  $8,000.  I  own  a  1966 
Piper  Cherokee  airplane  which  is  worth  about 
$12,000  and  has  a  mortgage  against  It  of 
approximately  $3,000.  In  addition  to  these 
Items  I  have  cash,  savings  accoimt*  and  the 
like  worth  perhaps  $12,000. 

I  carry  several  life  insurance  policies  In- 
cluding a  $10,000  National  Service  Life  In- 
surance policy  and  the  $45,000  group  life 
policy  avaUable  to  Members  of  Congress.  Cash 
surrender  values  on  my  Insurance  policies 
would  not  exceed  $5,500.  I  participate  In  the 
ClvU  Service  Retirement  System  as  It  appUea 
to  Members  and  have  paid  In  the  regrilar 
contributions  so  that  my  account  now  totals 
approximately  $19,000. 

My  wife  owns  200  shares  of  Plastics  De- 
velopment. Inc.,  worth  perhaps  $400.  and  has 
savings,  personal  property  and  asseu  valued 
at  sotnethlng  under  $10,000. 

I  hereby  declare  that  the  foregoing  Is  a 
full  and  complete  summary  of  my  Income, 
assets  and  financial  posltloa  as  of  April  1, 
1870. 


TECHNOLOOY 

(Mr.  DADDARIO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 


minute  and  to  revise  auid  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter.) 
Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  prob- 
ably the  greatest  single  force  for  both 
good  and  evU  which  is  abroad  In  the 
land  today  Is  technology.  In  large  part 
the  destiny  of  the  human  race  depends 
on  what  use  we  choose  to  make  of  science 
and  its  handmaiden,  technology.  This  is 
not  just  an  isolated  opinion.  It  is  shared 
by  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  most 
thoughtful  and  best  educated  people  in 
this  Nation. 

The  problem  does  not  He  in  the  in- 
trinsic nature  of  technology,  however. 
Never  was  the  old  adage  more  applicable: 
"nothing  is  ever  good  or  bad.  but  think- 
ing makes  It  so."  Technology  is  simply 
the  ability  to  apply  knowledge.  Its  worth 
depends  on  how  men  handle  It. 

There  Is  scarcely  a  major  existing  111 
which  cannot  In  some  manner  be  traced 
to  technological  application — nor  is  there 
one  whose  solution  does  not  lie,  at  least 
in  part,  with  better  managed  and  better 
used  technology. 

The  most  glaring  example  at  the  mo- 
ment is  environment.  But  the  effects  and 
uses  of  technology  go  far  beyond  en- 
vironment. They  apply  also  to  the  great 
economic,  social,  moral,  legad.  and  po- 
litical issues  of  our  time.  Until  we  learn 
really  to  understand  technology — how 
and  when  to  apply  It:  how  and  when 
not  to  apply  It — we  shall  never  overcome 
the  many,  complex  difficulties  that  beset 
us. 

Money  and  good  intentions  alone  will 
never  do  the  job.  That  is  like  trying  to 
complete  a  triangle  with  only  2  points 
from  which  to  work.  There  has  to  be  a 
third;  the  third  is  improved  scientific 
research — physical  and  social — and  the 
proper  application  of  its  results. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  for  these  reasons 
that  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
MosHER),  and  I  are  today  introducing  a 
bill  entitled  "The  Technology  Assessment 
Act  of  1970." 

The  sole  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  equip 
the  Congress  with  a  new  office — a  new 
legislative  arm,  if  you  will — whose  chief 
responsibility  will  be  to  aid  the  Congress 
in  dealing  rapidly  with  the  myriad  tech- 
nological Issues  approaching  it,  to  help 
solve  the  problems  they  bring  and  seize 
the  opportunities  they  offer. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Science,  Re- 
search, and  Development,  which  I  chair, 
and  on  which  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
is  a  ranking  member,  has  been  working 
on  the  concept  of  technology  assessment 
for  5  years.  We  view  this  bill  as  being 
among  the  most  important  long-range 
pieces  of  legislation  to  be  introduced  in 
modem  times — believing,  as  we  do,  that 
it  is  essential  to  provide  the  Congress 
with  a  new  and  continuing  capability  for 
evaluating  technology  and  its  uses. 

At  this  Juncture  let  me  elaborate 
briefly  on  what  we  mean  by  technology 
assessment.  In  somewhat  oversimplified 
terms  it  may  be  defined  as  follows:  Tech- 
nology assessment  is  the  evaluation  of 
the  Impact  of  existing,  new  and  develop- 
ing technologies  upon  society — physi- 
cally, socially,  economically,  and  politi- 
cally; It  undertakes  to  assess  both  the 
desirable  and  imdesirable  consequences 
of  such  technology  and  to  establish  cause 
and  effect  relationships  where  possible. 


In  other  words,  technology  assessment  is 
designed  to  give  us  better  mechanisms 
for  anticipating  short-  and  long-range 
potentials  of  technology— good  and  bad. 
We  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  it  is  high 
time  the  Congress  look  inward  upon  it- 
self and  evaluate  its  present  ability  to 
achieve  information  and  communicate 
with  the  real  world  in  real  time.  Not  in 
170  years  since  the  Library  of  Congress 
was  founded  has  the  Congress  created  a 
significant  new  entity  to  help  provide  it 
with  up-to-date  information — other  thaji 
the  fiscal  data  provided  by  GAO — and  no 
basic  innovations  toward  this  purpose 
have  been  made  in  the  Library  since  the 
founding  of  the  Legislative  Reference 
Service  in  1915. 

That  is  more  than  half  a  century  ago. 
Our  current  need  for  better  Information 
and  the  ability  to  apply  it  well  and  expe- 
ditiously in  these  crucial  years  is  critical. 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  is  the  first  point 
of  culmination  since  our  subcommittee 
began  work  on  the  assessment  concept  in 
1965. 

Prom  that  time  a  great  deal  of  effort 
has  been  expended  on  behalf  of  tech- 
nology assessment.  Our  own  subcom- 
mittee has  discussed  and  debated  the 
idea  with  all  sorts  of  people  in  all  parts 
of  the  country.  We  have  held  seminars 
with  the  social  scientists  and  blue-sky 
thinkers.  Three  major  contracted  studies 
on  technology  assessment  have  been 
completed  and  a  fourth  Is  in  progress. 

One  of  these,  done  in  the  Library  of 
Congress,  reviewed  the  history  of  con- 
gressional handling  of  technological 
matters  and  showed  conclusively  the 
need  for  improved  assessment  mecha- 
nisms. A  second,  done  by  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences,  Investigated  the 
concept  itself  and  suggested  means  for 
getting  the  job  underway.  A  third,  done 
by  the  National  Academy  of  Engineering, 
experimented  with  assessment  methods 
on  three  different  subjects. 

The  fourth,  which  will  be  ready  In 
Jime,  is  being  undertaken  for  us  by  the 
young  National  Academy  of  Public  Ad- 
ministration. It  is  attempting  to  identify 
specific  administrative  methods  and  or- 
ganizational groups  through  which  much 
more  thorough  and  advanced  assess- 
ments might  be  made  in  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government. 

Meanwhile,  our  subcommittee,  last  No- 
vember and  December,  held  the  first  set 
of  full-dress  hearings  on  technology  as. 
sessment — with  emphasis  on  the  legisla- 
tive function.  These  must  be  classified  as 
among  the  best  and  most  productive 
hearings  within  my  experience.  They 
have  led  directly  to  the  drafting  of  the 
legislation  we  are  introducing  today. 

And.  at  this  point.  Mr.  Speaker,  let 
me  pay  special  tribute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Mosher).  whose  percep- 
tion and  constancy  have  been  indis- 
pensable to  the  progress  which  has  been 
made  in  this  field. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  should  like  to  describe 
briefly  the  nature  of  the  Technology 
Assessment  Act  of  1970. 
Section  1  stipulates  the  title  of  the  act. 
Section  2  sets  forth  the  rationale  for 
the  bill,  describing  the  major  contem- 
porary issues  as  they  relate  to  technology 
and  enimciating  the  need  of  the  Con- 
gress for  new  informational  mechanisms 
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to  help  in  the  evaluation  of  the  impact 
of  current  and  future  technology. 

Section  3  establishes  an  Office  of  Tech- 
nology Assessment  within  and  respon- 
sible to  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
Government.  The  office  is  to  consist  of 
a  technology  assessment  board  which 
formulates  policy  and  a  director  to  carry 
out  such  policies  and  administer  oper- 
ations of  the  office.  Fundamental  duties 
of  the  office  will  be  as  follows: 

First.  Identify  existing  or  probable 
Impacts  of  technology  or  technological 
progrsmis: 

Second.  Where  possible  establish  cause 
and  effect  relationships; 

Third.  Determine  alternative  techno- 
logical methods  of  implementing  specific 
programs; 

Fourth.  Determine  alternative  pro- 
grams for  achieving  requisite  goals; 

Fifth.  Make  estimates  and  compari- 
sons of  the  impacts  of  alternative  meth- 
ods and  programs; 

Sixth.  Present  findings  of  completed 
analyses  to  the  appropriate  legislative 
authorities; 

Seventh.  Identify  areas  where  addi- 
tional research  or  data  collection  are 
required  to  provide  adequate  support  for 
the  assessments  smd  estimates  men- 
tioned; and 

Eighth.  Undertake  such  additional  as- 
sociated tasks  as  the  appropriate  authori- 
ties may  direct. 

Assessments  may  be  inaugurated  by 
the  chairman  of  any  congressional  com- 
mittee, the  board  or  the  director. 

Provision  is  made  for  the  utilization 
of  special  ad  hoc  groups  outside  the  Oov- 
ment  to  make  assessments. 

Section  4  describes  the  nature  of  the 
board  which  will  be  composed  of  13 
members  as  follows:  two  Senators,  two 
Representatives,  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral, the  Director  of  the  Legislative  Ref- 
erence Service  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, and  seven  members  from  the  pub- 
lic appointed  by  the  President. 

The  board  will  elect  its  own  chairman 
and  vice  chairman  from  among  the  seven 
public  members  and  will  meet  not  less 
than  twice  each  year.  It  will  also  meet  at 
the  call  of  the  chair  or  upon  the  petition 
of  five  or  more  board  members. 

Section  5  establishes  the  directorship 
X^of  the  Office  of  Technology  Assessment. 
The  Director  is  to  be  appointed  by  the 
board  to  serve  a  term  of  6  years  at  a  pay 
level  equal  to  level  2  in  the  executive 
branch.  The  Director  is  authorized  to 
choose  his  own  deputy  with  the  approral 
of  the  board. 

Section  6  enumerates  the  specific  au- 
thority of  the  office  which  is  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  act. 
including  the  promulgation  of  rules  and 
regulations,  the  use  of  contracts,  hiring 
of  personnel,  and  so  forth. 

The  office  Itself  is  prohibited  from  op- 
erating any  laboratories,  pilot  plants  or 
test  facilities. 

The  office  is  given  power  to  act  and 
sit  at  such  places  as  may  be  necessary 
and  is  provided  the  powers  of  subpena. 
Safeguards  are  included  to  protect  priv- 
ileged or  proprietary  data. 

Section  7  provides  for  special  utiliza- 
tion of  the  Legislative  Reference  Service 


of  the  Library  of  Congress  in  gathering 
information  and  In  maintaining  moni- 
toring systems  to  indicate  important 
areas  requiring  technology  assessment. 
Authority  is  given  to  the  librarian  to 
set  up  such  new  divisions  or  units  within 
LRS  as  may  be  necessary  to  help  the 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment  in  its 
functions. 

Section  8  provides  for  specific  coordi- 
nation and  liaison  with  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation,  this  being  the  only  ex- 
ecutive agency  which  presently  has  active 
programs  designed  to  do  research  into 
technology  assessment  techniques.  It  also 
amends  the  National  Science  Foundation 
Act  of  1950  to  permit  the  foimdation  to 
undertake  special  activities  on  behalf  of 
the  Office  of  Technology  Assessment  upon 
the  request  of  its  director. 

Section  9  provides  for  an  annual  re- 
port to  be  submitted  to  the  Congress. 

Section  10  gives  to  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  the  obligation  and  duties 
of  providing  financing  and  administra- 
tive services  to  the  Office  of  Technology 
Assessment.  The  section  also  stipulates 
that  reimbursement  shall  be  made  for 
these  services  to  the  General  Accounting 
Office  in  accordance  with  such  agree- 
ments as  may  be  reached  between  the 
Comptroller  General  and  the  Technology 
Assessment  Board. 

Section  11  authorizes  $5  million  for  the 
initial  establishment  of  the  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30, 1971,  and  thereafter 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  important  to  under- 
stand that  the  Office  of  Technology  As- 
sessment would  not  itself  be  a  large  op- 
erational unit.  But  it  would  know  how 
and  where  to  go  to  get  assessments  done; 
it  could  put  together  ad  hoc  task  forces 
for  this  purpose,  and  it  would  have  money 
to  pay  for  them.  Equally  important — 
the  results  of  any  assessment  would  sim- 
ply be  an  added  informational  input  to 
aid  in  the  legislative  process.  It  would 
in  no  way  supplant  the  hearing  proce- 
dure or  the  adversary  proceeding,  nor 
would  it  come  in  terms  of  fixed  recom- 
mendations to  the  Congress. 


Cbiticisms  of  Justice  Douglas 


CONDUCT  OP  JUSTICE  DOUGLAS 

(Mr.  SCOTT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  men- 
tioned by  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire,  a  bipartisan  group  of  ap- 
proximately 100  Members  is  today  filing 
a  resolution  to  establish  a  select  com- 
mittee to  investigate  recent  activities  of 
Mr.  Justice  William  O.  Douglas  and  to 
recommend  to  the  House  whether  or  not 
he  should  be  Impeached.  The  sponsors 
are  diversified  by  geography,  philosophy, 
and  party  affiliation. 

This  resolution  is  based,  in  part,  upon 
news  accounts  of  improper  behavior  by 
Justice  Douglas.  The  Library  of  Con- 
gress sent  me  a  compilation  of  recent 
criticism  of  his  activities  by  the  news 
media  and  a  staff  member  prepared  a 
digest  of  the  articles.  The  digest  is  in- 
serted at  this  point: 


Chicago  Teibune,  August  25.  1969. — Doug- 
las accepted  $12,765  per  year  for  seven  years 
as  President  of  the  Parvln  Foundation,  which 
received  most  of  Its  Income  from  Las  Vegas 
gambling  operations.  He  contributed  to  a 
magazine  specializing  In  pornography.  Since 
January  1,  1968  be  has  received  $4000  on  a 
$500  per  diem  basis  from  the  Center  for  the 
Study  of  Democratic  Institutions,  a  part  of 
the  Fund  for  the  Republic.  The  fund  and 
center  "dabble"  In  revolutionary  politics. 

Chicago  Tribune,  July  23,  1969. — Douglas 
received  $4,104  In  1962  and  1963  from  the 
Center  for  the  Study  of  Democratic  Institu- 
tions. He  also  wrote  an  article  for  a  maga- 
zine published  by  Ralph  Glnzberg,  a  pornog- 
raphy trade  figure. 

Newswixk,  June  9, 1970. — Douglas  got  $350 
for  writing  an  article  on  folk-slnglng  for 
Glnzberg's  magazine  Avant-Garde.  Glnzberg 
was  convicted  In  1963  on  obscenity  charges. 

San  Francisco  Examiner  and  Chronicle, 
June  1,  1969. — In  1953  Douglas  Issued  a  stay 
of  execution  for  Julius  and  Ethel  Rosenberg 
who  had  been  condemned  to  death  for  pass- 
ing atomic  secrets  to  Russians.  A  resolution 
of  impeachment  was  filed  In  the  House,  but 
the  furor  died  down.  In  1966  Congressmen 
denounced  his  marrying  his  fourth  wife  who 
was  23. 

Washington  Star,  June  17,  1969. — Douglas 
wrote  four  articles  for  Playboy  Magazine  In 
18  months.  The  first  was  on  Invasions  of  pri- 
vacy, the  second  on  water  pollution,  the  third 
on  civil  liberties,  and  the  fourth  on  dam- 
building  sins  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  He 
would  not  say  what  he  was  paid. 

Washington  Post,  May  29,  1969. — Senator 
Paul  Fannin  of  Arizona  criticized  Douglas 
for  the  article  he  wrote  for  Avant-Garde. 
The  article  was  entitled  "The  Appeal  of 
Folk-Singing:  A  Landmark  Opinion".  Doug- 
las was  paid  $350  for  the  article.  Glnzberg 
was  convicted  In  1963  on  obscenity  charges 
and  got  5  years.  In  1966  the  Supreme  Court 
upheld  the  conviction  5-4,  and  Douglas  was 
one  of  the  dissenters. 

Washington  Post,  May  28,  1969. — Rep- 
resentative CeUer  critized  Douglas  for  his 
letter  to  Albert  Parvln,  head  of  the  Parvln 
Foundation.  The  letter  was  drafted  May  12, 
1969  and  dealt  with  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service's  investigation  of  Parvln  Foundation 
activities.  The  IRS  investigation  concerned 
in  part  "self-dealing"  transactions  between 
the  foundation  and  its  founder  Albert  Par- 
vln. Parvln  had  not  reported  a  sale  of  foun- 
dation stock  on  a  1962  tax  return.  In  fact,  he 
did  not  report  the  sale  until  1967. 

New  York  Times,  May  27,  1969. — Editorial 
— Douglas'  work  on  the  Court  is  not  the  Is- 
sue, but  his  unjudicial  behavior  In  associat- 
ing with  persons  of  questionable  background 
U. 

New  Yobk  Times,  May  26,  1969. — Douglas 
said  that  the  IRS  investigation  of  the  Parvln 
Foundation  is  a  "manufactured  case"  In- 
tended to  force  him  to  leave  the  bench. 
Douglas  resigned  from  the  foundation  be- 
cause the  work  load  was  too  heavy.  Parvln's 
files  contained  a  series  of  allegations  by 
revenue  service  field  agents  who  questioned 
more  than  12  transactions  involving  Mr.  Par- 
vln's Investment  of  foundation  funds. 

Washington  Post,  May  27,  1969. — Editorial 
— ^Douglas'  statement  that  the  IRS  Investiga- 
tion of  the  foundation  was  a  "manufactured 
case"  to  "get  me  off  the  court"  shows  Doug- 
las' bias  against  the  IRS  and  should  dis- 
qualify him  from  judging  cases  Involving  the 
IBS. 

Evening  Stab,  May  27.  1969. — ^Douglas 
headed  the  Parvln  Fotmdation  during  the 
time  the  IRS  is  investigating.  Douglas  said 
that  he  "knew  very  Uttle"  about  the  foun- 
dations tax  troubles. 

Washinoton  Post,  May  24. 1969. — The  Par- 
vln Foundation  for  many  years  received  the 
bulk  of  its  Income  from  a  mortgage  on  a 
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Las  Vegas  gambling  casino,  the  Hotel  Fla- 
mingo. Douglas  first  Indicated  that  he  was 
considering  quitting  the  foundation  on  Oc- 
tober 31,  1966.  but  did  not  do  so  until  May 
of  1969. 

CmcAco  TUBTTifz,  May  23,  1909. — The  Cen- 
ter for  the  Study  of  Democratic  Institutions, 
which  Douglas  recelred  money  from,  has 
been  the  second  highest  recipient  of  funds 
from  the  Parvln  Foundation.  The  Democra- 
tic Center  was  the  Incubator  of  the  NaUonal 
Conference  for  New  Politics,  which  held  a 
five-day  debauch  and  did  more  than  tlO.OOO 
worth  of  damage  to  the  Palmer  House  Hotel 
m  September  1907.  The  center  Is  tax-exempt. 

Nrw  ToKK  Tnos.  May  23.  1969.— Douglas 
received  tSOO  a  day  fee  when  he  participated 
m  seminars  sponsored  by  the  Democratic 
Center.  The  Parvln  Foundation  contributed 
970.000  to  the  center  from  196S-1967. 

Chicaco  Tubttnx.  May  33,  1969. — Senator 
John  J.  Williams  of  Delaware  asked  the 
American  Bar  Association  whether  or  not 
Douglas'  relationship  with  the  Parvln  Foun- 
dation violates  the  A3-A.'s  canons  of  judi- 
cial ethics.  In  1967  Douglas  was  the  only 
foiuidatlon  official  to  receive  pay.  He  directed 
the  foundation's  philanthropic  activities. 
Douglas  received  $85,000  total  from  the 
foundation. 

Washington  DAn.T.  May  19.  1909. — Be- 
tween 1963  and  1968  Douglas  was  paid  973,- 
000  by  the  Parvln  Foundation  for  advice  on 
how  to  spend  about  9450.000  in  charitable 
contributions.  The  foundation's  activity 
since  Douglas  was  appointed  as  Its  chairman 
centers  on  his  project  to  stimulate  under- 
standing of  Western  culture  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica's underdeveloped  nations  by  granting 
fellowships  to  young  scholars  from  "emerg- 
ing nations". 

New  York  Tors,  May  35,  1909.— His 
marriages: 

1923  to  Mildred  Rldde — had  two  children 
1953  divorced. 

1954  to  Mercedes  Hester  Davidson.  Di- 
vorced 1963. 

1963  to  Joan  Martin.  Divorced  1966. 

1966  to  Cathleen  Hefferman  who  was  33. 

Hitman  Events.  July  30,  1968. — Douglas 
wrote  "The  Unhappy  State  of  the  NaUon" 
for  The  Center  Magazine,  published  by  the 
Democratic  Center. 

WAaniNGTON  Post.  December  10.  1966. — 
Douglas'  third  wife  was  23  when  they  mar- 
ried and  the  marriage  lasted  only  30  months 
His  fourth  wife  was  a  former  cocktail 
waitress. 

Nrw  ToaK  Tnoa.  October  17.  1900.— Al- 
bert  Parvln  purchased  the  Fremont  Hotel 
and  Casino  In  Las  Vegas  In  the  spr'.ng  of 
1966  for  911  million.  In  1954  he  paid  99 
million  for  the  Flamingo  Hotel  and  Csslno 
m  Las  Vegas  and  also  has  minor  Interest  In 
three  other  casinos  there. 

VS.  News  it  Woau>  Rzi>orr.  October  31. 
1966— During  1966  six  separate  resolutions 
were  Introduced  calling  for  an  Investigation 
of  Douglas-  character.  The  money  that  Doug- 
las received  from  the  Parvln  Foundation  Is 
to  cover  his  traveUng  expenses  on  visits  he 
made  for  the  foundation:  however.  Douglas 
submits  no  Itemized  account  of  his  expenses 

New  Tork  Tnna.  July  16.  1966.— Douglas 
67.  married  on  July  15.  1960  33-year  old 
Cathleen  Hefferman.  a  college  senior.  He  had 
known  her  for  a  year. 

Wasrxncton  Post.  July  17.  1966.— Douglas 
and  his  fourth  wife  may  Uke  a  trip  to  Red 
China.  They  were  Invited  to  Peking,  and 
Douglas  has  requested  permission  to  visit 
from  the  State  Department. 

Niw  York  I'imxs.  December  10,  1905  — 
Mrs.  Joan  M  Douglas,  hu  third  wife,  filed 
for  divorce  on  grounds  of  alleged  cruelty  and 
personal  Indignity.  His  second  wife  divorced 
him  In  1963  and  said  that  he  had  told  her 
repeatedly  that  he  no  longer  cared.  He  met 
his  third  wife  at  Allegheny  CoUe^e  where  she 
wa«  a  31 -year  old) 


Nxw  York  Tims,  June  4.  1963. — Douglas 
advocates  the  admission  of  Red  China  to  the 
United  Nations  and  has  called  the  "in- 
trigues" by  the  Pentagon  and  CIA  as  threats 
to  American  freedom.  Be  is  called  an  extreme 
indlvldxiallst. 

WASHtNOTON  Povr,  April  13.  1903. — His  sec- 
ond wife  filed  for  divorce  but  did  not  state 
the  grounds.  They  were  married  In  December 
1954.  17  months  after  Douglas  was  divorced 
by  his  first  wife  His  first  wife  said  that 
Douglas  left  her  abandoned  and  alone  while 
he  worked  and  traveled  arovind  the  world. 

Washincton  Post.  August  1.  1963. — Doug- 
las' second  wife  won  an  uncontested  divorce 
on  the  grounds  of  cruelty. 

Washtnoton  Post.  August  6.  1963. — On 
August  5,  1963  Dougiss  married  Joan  Martin. 
hU  third  wife.  He  met  her  in  1961  at  Alle- 
gheny College  where  she  was  writing  a  paper 
on  him. 

Washington  Post,  December  15,  1964. — 
On  December  14,  1954,  Douglas  married  Miss 
Mercedes  Hester,  his  literary  research  assist- 
ant. Miss  Hester  was  37.  Douglas  was  divorced 
17  months  previously  by  his  first  wife  who 
charged  desertion.  The  divorce  was  uncon- 
tested. 

Washtnoton  Post,  December  1963. — Doug- 
las wrote  a  pamphlet.  Freedom  of  the  liAlnd, 
in  which  he  criticised  the  secrecy  of  the 
CIA.  He  also  questioned  the  wisdom  of  sup- 
pressing sex  in  literature. 

The  American  Mxrcttrt.  August  1956. — 
The  August  1966  Issue  of  American  Mercury 
Magazine  also  listed  cases  it  considered  to 
have  subversive  questions  and  Justice  Doug- 
las' votes  are  as  follows: 

1943 — Schnelderman  case.  Voted  to  over- 
rule government  cancellation  of  citizenship 
of  Schnelderman.  a  Communist  Party  func- 
tionary. 

1946 — Bridges  case.  Voted  to  set  aside  de- 
portation order  against  Harry  Bridges.  Com- 
munist trade-union  leader. 

1948 — Lovett  case.  Voted  that  Congres- 
sional rider  barring  federal  salary  to  Robert 
M.  Lovett  and  two  other  conspicuous  fellow- 
travelers  was  an  unconstitutional  bill  of 
attainder. 

1948 — Marzanl  case.  Dissented  from  Court 
decision  upholding  conviction  for  perjury  of 
Carl  Aldo  Marzanl.  Communist  Party  mem- 
ber and  Stat«  Department  employee. 

1948 — Josephson  case.  Dissented  from 
Court  decision  refusing  to  grant  certiorari 
to  case  of  Leon  Josephson.  convicted  by  lower 
courts  of  contempt  In  refusing  to  answer 
questions  about  his  Communist  activities  to 
a  Congressional  committee. 

1951— Bailey  case.  Voted  to  reverse  decision 
of  lower  courts  upholding  the  discharge 
from  the  Department  of  Labor  under  the 
Truman  Loyalty  Order  of  Dorothy  Bailey, 
whose  record  showed  membership  In  one  or 
mere  Communist  fronts. 

1951— Joint  Anti-Pasclst  Refugee  Commit- 
tee case.  Voted  to  overturn  decision  of  lower 
courts  barring  the  removal  of  the  JAPRC 
from  the  Attorney  General's  subversive  list. 

1951 — Carlson  vs.  Landon  case  Dissented 
from  Court  decision  upholding  the  McCar- 
ran-Walter  Immigration  Act  in  the  Carlson 
case. 

1951 — Smith  Act  case.  Dissented  from 
Court  decision  upholding  constitutionality 
of  the  Smith  Act.  Upon  this  decision  hinged 
the  fate  of  the  U  Communist  leaders  in  the 
famous  Foley  Square  trial. 

1953 — Medina  case.  Dissented  from  Court 
decision  upholding  the  contempt  conviction 
of  the  Communist  lawyers  in  the  Foley 
Square  case. 

Having  read  his  book  "Points  of  Re- 
bellion" twice,  I  quoted  a  number  of  con- 
troversial portions  in  a  series  of  1  min- 
ute talks  before  the  House  last  month. 
The  major  portions  of  these  comments 
are  inserted  at  this  point  for  your  con- 
venience: 


jttsnci  oottclas'  book  "points  of 
Rkbei.i.ion" 

Mr.  Scott.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  a  number 
of  reasons  for  us  to  question  the  fitness  of 
Mr.  Justice  Douglas  to  continue  to  sit  on  the 
Supreme  Court  and  perhaps  we  should  ques- 
tion him  on  all  of  these.  However,  at  this 
time  I  would  like  to  review  the  first  third 
of  his  book  "Points  of  Rebellion"  and  men- 
tion a  few  excerpts  from  it. 

The  book  starts  out  with  a  reference  to  the 
constitutional  protection  which  surrounds  a 
citizen's  belief  and  states  how  wonderful 
it  is  to  live  In  a  land  where  even  a  riot  may 
be  tolerated. 

The  author  then  goes  on  as  follows: 

He  gives  a  discussion  of  the  alleged  his- 
toric practice  of  police  In  breaking  up  gath- 
ering of  minority  groups  out  of  favor  with 
the  Establishment  and  charging  them  with 
"disorderly  conduct"  and  "breach  of  the 
peace"; 

He  states  that  lawful  assembly  often  boils 
over  Into  unlawful  conduct  because  of  peo- 
ple's emotions  and  irrational  behavior,  but 
blames  this  in  part  on  the  police  arm  of  the 
Establishment  saying: 

"A  speaker  who  resists  arrest  Is  acting  as 
a  free  man.  The  police  do  not  have  carte 
hlanche  to  Interfere  with  his  freedom." 

A  reference  to  national  Insecurity  in  In- 
ternational relations: 

"We  have  become  virtually  paranoid.  The 
world  is  filled  with  dangerous  people.  Every 
trouble  maker  across  the  globe  is  a  commu- 
nist." 

He  indicates: 

"Domestic  Issues  also  have  aroused  people 
as  seldom  before.  The  release  of  the  Blacks 
from  the  residual  Institutions  of  slavery  has 
filled  many  white  communities  with  fear. ' 

A  discussion  of  the  corporation  state  and 
its  desire  "to  convert  all  the  riches  of  the 
earth  into  dollars"  and  "to  produce  climates 
of  conformity  that  make  any  competing  idea 
practically  un-American." 

He  speaks  of  dilution  of  free  speech: 

"Although  the  First  Amendment  says  that 
Congress  shall  make  "no  law"  abridging  free- 
dom of  speech  and  press,  this  has  been  con- 
strued to  mean  that  Congress  may  make 
"some  laws"  that  abridge  that  freedom." 

He  states: 

"Our  colleges  and  universities  reflect  pri- 
marily the  Interests  of  the  Establishment 
and  the  status  quo.  Heavy  Infiltration  of  CIA 
funds  has  stilled  critical  thought  In  some 
areas.  The  use  of  Pentagon  funds  for  classi- 
fied research  has  developed  enclaves  within 
our  universities  for  favored  professors,  ex- 
cluding research  participation  by  students." 

He  asserts: 

"The  university — symbol  of  the  Establish- 
ment— is  used  to  having  its  way  in  a  com- 
munity. Its  pressure  is  commonly  applied  to 
Black  areas:  as  It  needs  to  expand.  Black 
tenemenU   provide   an   easy   target." 

He  makes  references  to  "goose  stepping 
and  the  installation  of  conformity  as  king" 
and  a  statement  that.  "Our  search  for  the 
Ideological  stray,  through  loyalty  and  secu- 
xlty  hearings,  has  vastly  accelerated  our 
trend  to  conformity": 

A  recitation  of  various  questions  asked 
and  the  allegation  that — 

"Thousands  lost  their  jobs  because  of  these 
trivia  Others  were  !usp>ended  and  turned 
Into  the  outer  darkness  because  of  their 
membership  in  organizations  deemed  "sub- 
versive." 

He  is  concerned  with — 

"An  ominous  trend  is  the  increasing  FBI 
activity  on  present-day  college  and  univer- 
sity campuses.  They  put  under  complete  sur- 
veillance a  member  or  leader  of  the  Students 
for  a  Democratic  Society  group — SDS — moni- 
toring every  minute  of  months  of  his  Ilfs. 

He  charges : 

"Big  Brother  in  the  form  of  an  increasingly 
powerful  government  and  In  an  increasingly 
powerful  private  sector  will  pile  the  records 
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high  with  reasons  why  privacy  should  give 
way  to  national  security,  to  law  and  order, 
to  efficiency  of  operations,  the  scientific  ad- 
vancement, and  the  like. 

He  states: 

"Electronic  surreillance,  as  well  as  old- 
fashioned  wire  tapping,  has  brought  Big 
Brother  closer  to  everyone  and  has  produced 
a  like  leveling  effect." 

He  specifloally  charges : 

"The  FBI  and  the  CIA  are  the  most  notori- 
ous offenders,  but  lesser  lights  also  partici- 
pate: Every  phone  in  every  federal  oir  state 
agency  is  suspect.  Every  conference  room  In 
government  buildings  Is  assumed  to  be 
bugged.  Every  Embassy  phone  Is  an  open 
transmitter." 

And  he  philosophically  states: 

"As  a  person  of  worth  and  creativity,  as  a 
being  with  an  Infinite  potential,  he  retreats 
and  battles  the  forces  that  make  him  In- 
human. The  dissent  we  witness  is  a  reafllnna- 
tlon  of  faith  In  man;  it  is  a  protest  against 
living  unc^er  rules  and  prejudices  and  atti- 
tudes that  produce  the  extremes  of  wealth 
and  poverty  and  that  makes  us  dedicated 
to  the  destruction  of  people  through  arms, 
bombs,  and  gases,  and  that  prepare  us  to 
think  alike  and  be  submissive  objects  for  the 
regime  of  the  computer." 

The  second  section  of  the  book  to  be  re- 
viewed tomorrow  is  entitled  "The  Legions  of 
Dissent."  The  book  grows  In  Intensity  and 
builds  up  at  the  end  to  a  justification  for 
revolt  if  the  Oovemment  falls  to  submit  to 
the  dissenters. 

Is  this  man  competent  to  sit  on  the  Su- 
preme Cotut?  Is  he  worth  $60,000  per  year 
as  a  Oovemment  employee?  Should  he  be  Im- 
peached? These  are  questions  the  Congress 
should  face. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  second  section  of  "Points 
of  Rebellion"  by  Mr.  Justice  Douglas  is  not 
long.  It  commences  with  various  criticisms 
of  our  conduct  of  foreign  affairs  and  con- 
cludes with  the  statement  the  author  credits 
to  Adolf  Hitler:  "We  need  law  and  order." 
Sandwiched  between  are  these  "patriotic" 
observations: 

"Our  youth  retailed  violently  when  Mr. 
Johnson  used  his  long  arm  to  try  to  get  col- 
leges to  discipline  the  dissenters  and  when 
he  turned  the  Selective  Service  System  into 
a  vindictive  weapon  for  use  against  the 
protestors.  .  .  . 

"But  we  know  that  preparedness  and  the 
armament  race  Inevitably  lead  to  war.  Thus 
it  ever  has  been  and  ever  will  be.  Aima- 
ments  are  no  more  of  a  deterrent  to  war 
than  the  death  sentence  is  to  murder.  .  .  . 

"The  Pentagon  has  a  fantastic  budget  that 
enables  it  to  dream  of  putting  down  the 
much-needed  revolutions  which  will  arise  In 
Peru,  in  the  Phllllpplnes,  and  In  other  be- 
nighted countries. . . . 

"The  mass  media — essentially  the  voice  of 
the  Establishment — much  of  the  time  re- 
flects the  mood  of  the  Pentagon  and  the 
causes  which  the  mlUtary-lndiistrlal  com- 
plex espouses.  So,  we  the  people  are  relent- 
lessly pushed  in  the  direction  that  the  Pen- 
tagon desires.  . . . 

"Police  practices  are  anti-Negro. 

"Employment  practices  are  anti-Negro. 

"Housing  allocation  is  anti-Negro. 

"Education  is  anti-Negro.  .  .  . 

"For  the  poor,  the  interest  rates  have  been 
known  to  rise  to  1000  per  cent  a  year.  .  .  . 

"Yet  another  major  source  of  disaffection 
among  our  youth  stems  from  the  reckless 
way  in  which  the  Establishment  has  de- 
spoiled the  earth.  The  matter  was  put  by  a 
16-year-old  boy  who  asked  bis  father,  'Why 
did  you  let  me  be  born?' 

"Youthful  dissenters  are  not  experts  In 
these  matters.  But  when  they  see  all  the 
wonders  of  nature  being  ruined,  they  ask. 
'What  natural  law  gives  the  Establishment 
the  right  to  ruin  the  rivers,  the  lakes,  the 
ocean,  the  beaches,  and  even  the  air'  .  .  . 

"There  are  'colonies'  within  the  Unltwl 


States.  West  Virginia  Is  In  a  sense  a  micro- 
cosm of  such  a  colony.  It  Is  i>artlaUy  owned 
and  effectively  controlled  by  ooal,  power,  and 
railroad  companies,  which  In  turn  an  con- 
trolled by  vast  flnanrlal  interests  of  the  East 
and  Middle  West.  The  state  legislature  an- 
swers to  the  beck  and  call  of  those  in- 
terests. .  .  . 

"PoUUcal  acUon  that  wlU  recast  the  bal- 
ance will  take  years 

"The  truth  is  that  a  vast  bureaucracy  now 
nins  the  country,  irrespective  of  what  party 
Is  In  power.  The  decision  to  spray  sagebrush 
or  mesquite  trees  In  order  to  Increase  the 
production  of  grass  and  make  a  cattle  baron 
richer  Is  that  of  a  faceless  person  In  some 
federal  agency.  Those  who  prefer  homed  owls 
or  coyotes  do  not  even  have  a  chance  to  be 
heard.  .  .  . 

"The  truth  is  that  a  vast  restructuring  of 
our  society  is  needed  if  remedies  are  to  be- 
come available  to  the  average  person.  With- 
out that  restructuring  the  good  will  that 
holds  society  together  will  be  slowly  dissi- 
pated. 

"It  is  that  sense  of  futility  which  per- 
meates the  present  series  of  protests  and 
dissents.  Where  there  is  a  persistent  sense  of 
futility,  there  is  violence;  and  that  is  where 
we  are  today. 

"The  use  of  violence  Is  deep  in  our  his- 
tory. .  .  . 

"We  are  witnessing,  I  think,  a  new  Ameri- 
can phenomenon.  The  two  parties  have  be- 
come almost  indlsting\iishable;  and  each  is 
controlled  by  the  Establishment.  The  mod- 
em day  dissenters  and  protesters  are  func- 
tioning as  the  loyal  opposition  functions  In 
England.  .  .  ." 

These  statements  made  by  a  private  citi- 
zen would  not  attract  a  great  deal  of  atten- 
tion but,  when  made  by  a  sitting  Justice  of 
our  Supreme  Court,  one  wonders  whether 
the  author,  because  of  age  or  other  infirmity, 
has  become  so  hostile  to  existing  American 
institutions  as  to  prevent  him  from  im- 
partially deciding  issues  coming  before  our 
Highest  Court. 

Monday,  the  remaining  section  of  the  book 
will  be  reviewed.  It  is  enUtled  "A  Start  To- 
ward Reconstructing  Our  Society."  However, 
this  is  more  tiian  a  book  review.  The  book 
contains  the  thoughts  of  a  man  sworn  to 
uphold  our  laws,  paid  by  our  Government  at 
the  highest  executive  level,  and  a  member  of 
the  Highest  Tribunal  that  Interprets  the  law 
of  the  land.  Can  he  perform  the  functions 
of  his  office?  His  voluntary  retirement  would 
resolve  the  issue. 

Let  me  complete  the  review  by  quoting 
some  of  the  text  of  the  section  entitled  "A 
Start  Toward  Reconstructing  Our  Society." 
These  are  direct  quotations: 
"Our  militarism  thr««tens  to  become  more 
and  more  the  dominant  force  In  our  lives. 
This  is  an  Inflammatory  issue;  and  dissent 
on  it  will  not  be  stilled. 

"If  history  Is  a  guide,  the  powers-that-be 
will  not  respond  until  there  are  great  crises, 
for  those  In  power  are  blind  devotees  to  pri- 
vate enterprise.  They  accept  that  degree  of 
socialism  implicit  In  the  vast  subsidies  to  the 
military-Industrial  complex,  but  not  that 
type  of  socialism  which  maintains  public 
projects  for  the  dlsemployed  and  the  tinem- 
ployed  alike. 

"The  specter  of  hunger  that  stalks  the  land 
Is  likely  to  Ignite  people  to  violent  protest. 
"In  one  year  Texas  producers,  who  consti- 
tute 0.3  per  cent  of  the  Texas  ptopulation, 
received  350  million  dollars  In  subsidies, 
while  the  Texas  poor  who  constitute  28.8 
per  cent  of  the  Texas  population,  received 
7  million  dollars  In  food  assistance. 

"The  local  agencies  also  determine  what 
families  are  "eligible"  for  food  stamps.  Their 
word  Is  the  law,  for  there  are  no  procedures 
and  no  agency  or  surveillance  to  make  sure 
that  people  are  not  made  "Ineligible"  be- 
cause of  race,  creed  or  ideological  views.  Re- 
tailers who  may  receive  food  stamps  and  turn 


them  Into  the  local  bank  for  cash  have  pre- 
scribed remedies  if  they  are  dlscrlmlnatad 
against.  But  the  faceless,  voiceless  poor  have 
no  such  recourse. 

"The  person  who  must  pick  those  allowed 
to  eat  on  the  limited  budget  Is  the  princi- 
pal. The  result  Is  that  some  hungry  children 
go  without  lunches — 80.8  per  cent  In  Vir- 
ginia, 70.4  per  cent  In  West  Virginia,  73JJ 
per  cent  In  Pennsylvania  and  86.8  per  cent 
m  Maryland.  Overall,  the  national  figures 
show  that  at  least  two  out  of  three  needy 
children   do   not   receive   school   lunches. 

"Hie  use  of  violence  as  an  instrviinent  of 
persuasion  Is  therefore  Inviting  and  seems 
to  the  discontented  to  be  the  only  effective 
protest. 

"Racial  problems  often  are  the  key  to  a 
freeway  crisis.  In  Washington,  D.C.,  the  pres- 
sure from  the  Establishment  was  so  great  on 
the  planners  that  the  natural  corridor  for 
the  freeway  was  abandoned  and  the  freeway 
laid  out  so  it  would  roar  through  the  black 
community.  That  experience  is  not  unique. 
Many  urban  areas  have  felt  the  same  dis- 
crimination. The  Blacks — having  no  voice 
in  the  decision — ^rise  up  In  protest,  some 
reacting  violently. 

"Why  should  any  special  interest  be  al- 
lowed to  relocate  a  freeway  merely  to  serve 
its  private  purposes? 

"People  march,  and  protest  but  they  are 
not  heard. 

"In  some  parts  of  the  world  the  choice  Is 
between  peaceful  revolution  and  violent 
revolution  to  get  rid  of  an  unbearable  yoke 
on  the  backs  of  people,  either  religious,  mili- 
tary, or  economic. 

"The  welfare  program  works  In  reverse  by 
siphoning  off  billions  of  dollars  to  the  rich 
and  leaving  millions  of  people  hungry  and 
other  millions  feeling  the  sting  of  discrimi- 
nation. 

"The  special  Interests  that  control  govern- 
ment use  Its  powers  to  favor  themselves 
and  to  peri>etuate  regimes  of  oppression,  ex- 
ploitation, and  discrimination  against  the 
many. 

"If  society  is  to  t>e  responsive  to  htmian 
needs,  a  vast  restructuring  of  our  laws  Is 
essential. 

"The  universities  should  be  completely 
freed  from  CIA  and  from  Pentagon  control, 
through  grants  of  money  or  otherwise.  Fac- 
ulties and  students  should  have  the  basic 
controls  so  that  the  university  will  be  a  rev- 
olutionary force  that  helps  shape  the  re- 
structiulng  of  society.  A  university  should 
not  be  an  adjunct  of  business,  nor  of  the 
military,  nor  of  government.  Its  curriculum 
should  teach  change,  not  the  status  quo. 
Then,  the  dialogue  between  the  people  and 
the  powers-that-be  can  start;  and  It  may 
possibly  keep  us  all  from  being  victims  of 
the  corporate  state. 

"George  HI  was  the  symbol  against  which 
our  Founders  made  a  revolution  now  con- 
sidered bright  and  glorious.  George  III  had 
not  crossed  the  seas  to  fasten  a  foreign  yoke 
on  us.  George  m  and  his  dynasty  had  estab- 
lished and  nurtured  us  and  all  that  he  did 
was  by  no  means  oppressive.  But  a  vast  re- 
structuring of  laws  and  institutions  was  nec- 
essary if  the  people  were  to  be  content. 
That  restructuring  was  not  forthcoming  and 
there  was  revolution. 

"We  must  realize  that  today's  Establisli- 
ment  is  the  new  George  m.  Whether  it  will 
continue  to  adhere  to  his  tactics,  vra  do  not 
know.  If  it  does,  the  redress,  honored  m 
tradition,  is  also  revolutlom. 

"That  revolution — ^now  that  the  peoffle 
hold  the  residual  powers  of  government — 
need  not  be  a  repetition  of  1776. 1  could  be  a 
revolution  In  the  nature  of  an  explosive 
political  regeneration.  It  depends  on  how 
wise  the  Bstablishment  is.  If,  with  Its  stock- 
pile of  arms,  it  resolves  to  suppress  the  dis- 
senters America  will  face,  I  fear,  an  awful 
ordeal." 

Justlc  Douglas  appears  to  champion  every- 
thing that  is  wrong  with  the  Oovemment. 
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In  my  opinion  bis  obsession  wltb  criticiz- 
ing tbe  Oovemment  and  tbe  free  enter- 
prise system  renders  blm  incapable  of  Im- 
partially deciding  Issues  coming  before  tbe 
Supreme-  Court.  Wben  tbe  statements  In 
tbls  book  are  coupled  wltb  bis  otber  ac- 
tivities and  conflicts  of  Interest.  It  seems 
to  me  tbat  we  bave  an  obligation  to  remove 
him  as  a  Justice  of  tbe  Supreme  Coiirt. 

Sucb  a  serious  course  sbould  be  carefully 
cbarted  and  I  woud  prefer  to  Join  wltb  otbers 
in  taking  tbe  necessary  action.  However, 
after  furtber  study  of  procedure  and  bis 
activities,  I  expect  to  Institute  Impeacbment 
Individually  or  In  conjunction  wltb  otbers. 

These  items  and  the  statements  made 
last  night  in  special  orders  could  be  a 
starting  point  for  a  select  committee  to 
determine  whether  Mr.  Justice  Douglas 
should  be  impeached.  In  my  opinion, 
they  make  a  prima  facie  case.  However, 
he  should  be  given  an  opportunity  to  be 
heard  and  the  committee  afforded  an 
opportunity  to  delve  deeper  into  his  ac- 
tivities. The  House  has  a  responsibility 
which  I  hope  will  be  met. 


CONDUCT  OP  JUSTICE  DOUGLAS 

(Mr.  PISH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Join  Mr. 
Fraitk  Horton  of  New  York  in  sponsor- 
ing a  House  Resolution  to  authorize  the 
creation  of  a  select  committee  of  six  to 
thoroughly  investigate  whether  sufficient 
evidence  exists  to  indicate  Justice  Wil- 
liam Orville  Douglas  has  committed  high 
crimes  and  misdemeanors  or  has,  while 
Incumbent,  failed  to  be  of  good  behavior 
as  required  of  a  Justice  under  our 
Constitution. 

I  am  Joining  in  this  resolution  for  the 
creation  of  a  select  committee  which 
would  be  evenly  balanced  between  mem- 
bers of  the  majority  and  minority  as  a 
precedence  exists  for  such  action  by  Con- 
gress. A  similar  committee  was  estab- 
lished by  the  House  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Adam  Clayton  Powkll. 

The  need  for  the  establishment  of  this 
select  committee  as  called  for  in  the 
House  Resolution  is  clear.  Strong  enough 
allegations  have  been  made  against  Mr. 
Justice  Douglas  before  the  Congress  to 
activate  our  responsibility  to  thoroughly 
investigate  the  substance  of  these  charges 
to  determine  whether  they  are  firmly 
enough  based  in  fact  to  warrant  im- 
peachment proceedings  by  the  Congress. 

Such  action  is  necessary,  as  unlike  an 
elected  official,  in  the  recaU  of  whom  the 
people  are  sovereign,  a  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Coiut  serves  "during  good  be- 
havior" subject  only  to  his  death,  resig- 
nation, or  impeachment  through  consti- 
tutional proceedings  in  the  Congress.  I 
wish  to  stress.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  mere 
creation  of  such  a  select  committee,  or 
the  start  of  its  investigation  of  charges 
that  may  eventually  lead  to  a  recom- 
mendation of  impeachment,  does  not  in- 
dicate presumption  of  gtiilt.  A  Supreme 
Court  Justice,  like  any  other  citizen  of 
our  land  must  be  considered  innocent 
imless  proven  guilty  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt. 

But  a  failure  by  the  Congress  to  thor- 
oughly investigate  the  serious  allegations 
that  have  been  laid  before  ua  concerning 


the  alleged  conduct  of  Mr.  Justice  Doug- 
las, could,  I  believe,  be  considered  by  the 
people  as  a  failure  on  the  part  of  the 
Congress  to  fulfill  our  duty  under  the 
Constitution. 

Therefore,  I  strongly  urge,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  creation  of  such  a  select,  commit- 
tee to  investigate  all  allegations  and  to 
report  their  findings  to  Congress  within 
90  days  of  the  designation  of  its  mem- 
bership. To  do  less  we  would  fail  in  our 
duty  under  the  Constitution,  to  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country,  and  to  Mr.  Justice 
Douglas. 

CONGRATULATIONS  TO  THE  4-H 
MOVEMENT 

(Mr.  ADAIR  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
approach  of  the  40th  Annual  National 
4-H  Club  Conference  here  in  Washington 
AprU  19-24,  I  think  it  is  timely  to  ob- 
serve that  one  of  the  finest  international 
education  and  development  programs  for 
America  and  for  the  world  is  conducted 
by  the  4-H  Clubs,  und^  general  super- 
vision of  the  Cooperative  Extension  Serv- 
ice. This  work  has  been  expanding 
quietly  but  effectively  for  more  than  20 
years.  Toward  the  end  of  World  War  H, 
the  4-H  members  and  leaders  adopted 
a  post-war  expansion  program  with  one 
of  their  guideposts  built  around  the 
theme:  "Serving  as  Citizens  In  Maintain- 
ing World  Peace." 

Their  beginning  activities  ii^  the  for- 
eign affairs  field  included  a  two-way  4-H 
member  and  leader  exchange  called  the 
International  Parm  Youth  Exchange 
Program— IFYE.  Since  1948,  more  than 
4,500  young  people  between  the  ages  of 
20  and  30  have  Uved  in  72  countries 
around  the  world  and  have  worked  with 
youth  programs  to  promote  understand- 
ing and  development.  More  than  40,000 
host  families  have  been  involved  di- 
rectly. Almost  all  of  the  modest  funds 
for  this  self-help  effort  have  come  from 
the  private  sector — much  of  It  from  the 
4-H  members  themselves. 

Today,  with  nearly  four  million  i-H 
youth  actively  engaged  in  the  leam-by- 
doing  programs  of  95,000  local  clubs, 
their  expanded  efforts  are  a  bright  spot 
in  the  international  picture. 

Purdue  University,  which  sponsors  4-H 
Club  programs  in  the  State  of  Indiana, 
has  supplied  some  facts  about  the  growth 
and  scope  of  the  4-H  movement,  which 
are  very  impressive.  For  example,  in  the 
Pourth  Congressional  District  in  Indiana, 
8,973  4-H  members  were  enrolled  in  our 
nine  counties  last  year,  1969: 

Allen  a,  445 

Adams -.—_.______ 765 

De  Kalb 690 

Huntington _. i,  103 

LaOrange  6B6 

Noble 921 

Steuben   "I'      539 

Wells '_      891 

WblUey 1.033 

These  members  are  counseled  and 
helped  with  their  educational  projects 
and  activities  by  volunteer  leaders  who 
give  many  hours  of  time  with  no  salary 
or  reimbursement. 


More  than  250  hard-working  4-H'ers 
will  be  coming  here  to  Washington  for 
the  4-H  Conference.  April  19-24.  We  look 
forward  to  receiving  them  here  in  the 
Congress  while  they  learn  about  the  proc- 
esses of  our  democracy  as  part  of  their 
citizenship  education  program.  On  April 
20,  these  4-H  delegates  will  break  ground 
for  a  much  needed  addition  to  their  Na- 
tional 4-H  Club  Center  at  7100  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.  Mrs.  Nixon  and  J.  C. 
Penney,  as  honorary  cochairmen  of  the 
National  4-H  Advisory  Council,  plan  to 
attend.  This  training  center  was  estab- 
lished with  only  private  support  in  1951. 
It  was  formally  opened  as  a  training 
center  in  June  1959  by  then  President 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower. 

A  new  and  worthy  innovation  for 
4-H'ers  is  labeled  the  "Youth  Develop- 
ment Project."  It  operates  somewhat  like 
the  Peace  Corps  program,  but  with  im- 
portant differences. 

First.  It  is  conducted  by  rural-minded 
and  agriculturally  trained  personnel.  Ac- 
cordingly, these  young  leaders,  who  work 
in  rural  areas  of  developing  nations,  are 
quickly  accepted  and  can  quickly  become 
effective.  Cooperation  is  made  easier  and 
more  productive  by  direct  sponsorship 
and  rapport  which  exists  between  the 
4-H  and  extension  organizations  in  the 
United  States  and  the  rural  youth  pro- 
grams of  the  cooperating  country. 

Second.  Important  "feedback"  or  ex- 
change of  cultural  and  economic  infor- 
mation and  imderstanding  is  arranged  in 
the  United  States  through  the  vast  edu- 
cational programs  of  the  4-H  clubs  as 
part  of  the  nationwide  system  of  State 
land-grant  universities  and  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  In  this  feature, 
the  4-H  International  Parm  Youth  Ex- 
change Program— IFYE— has  enjoyed 
unique  and  successful  experiences  for 
more  than  20  years. 

Third.  The  cost-benefit  ratio  is  favor- 
able. Because  recruitment  of  leaders  and 
participants  stem  directly  from  the 
leam-by-doing  program  of  4-H.  Its  re- 
cniitment  costs  are  almost  nil.  Volun- 
teers step  forward  in  ample  numbers  and 
with  excellent  talent  for  this  work. 
Orientation  and  preparation  costs  are 
minimal  because  the  major  need  is  only 
for  language  training.  Knowledge  of  ag- 
ricultural science  and  rural  culture  is  al- 
ready present  in  these  advanced  farm- 
reared  former  4-H  members. 

Pourth.  A  subtle  relationship  with  agri- 
culturally related  industry  and  with  U.S. 
aid  programs  give  opportunity  for  bonus 
benefits  at  lowest  possible  cost.  However, 
supervision  and  policy  direction  are  in 
the  hands  of  professionals  who  have  only 
educational  aims  and  objectives. 

The  self-help  philosophy  and  the  wide- 
spread citizen  participation  built  into  the 
4-H  international  program  Is  one  of  Its 
most  worthy  features. 

I  urge  the  Members  of  the  House  to 
Join  me  in  congratulating  the  4-H  move- 
ment upon  its  accomplishments  in  serv- 
ing youth  at  home  and  abroad. 
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ESTABLISHING  A  NATIONAL  COL- 
LEGE OP  ECOLOGY  AND  EN- 
VIRONMENTAL STUDIES 

(Mr.  WHITEHURST  asked  and  was 
given  i>ermis5ion  to  address  the  House 


for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  joined  with  21  of  my  colleagues  in 
Introducing  House  Resolution  16847, 
which  establishes  a  National  College  of 
Ecological  and  Environmental  Studies. 

Students  participating  in  this  nonpo- 
liticsd  youth  forum  will  be  selected  by  the 
National  Science  Foimdation.  The  col- 
lege will  provide  a  channel  of  communi- 
cation for  mature,  bright  students  to  dis- 
cuss and  help  solve  the  growing  prob- 
lems associated  with  the  environment 
and  ecology. 

Computations  of  scientists  reveal  that 
if  present  growth  rates  continue,  the 
world's  population  will  have  doubled  by 
the  year  2000  from  3.5  to  7.2  billion  per- 
sons. And  by  the  year  2070,  100  years 
from  now,  the  population  would  be  20  to 
30  billion. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  to  restore  a 
polluted  body  of  water  such  as  Lake 
Michigan  to  its  purity  of  1945  would  re- 
quire $40  billion  and  50  years  time.  This 
is  provided  aU  pollution  was  stopped  now. 
Obviously,  growth  rates  such  as  those 
predicted  will  not  allow  a  complete  halt. 
The  Nation  is  entering  a  visclous  cycle, 
moving  to  decrease  pollution  while  a 
larger  population  demands  more  and 
more  services.  It  is  apparent  that  inno- 
vative and  forthright  action  must  be 
taken.  I  believe  the  needed  ideas  to  deal 
with  pollution  could  come  from  an  intel- 
lectual environment,  as  provided  at  the 
National  College  forums.  Students  fully 
educated  by  scientific  and  Industrial  ex- 
perts could  make  a  significant  contribu- 
tion in  pollution  abatement. 

An  article  written  by  Peter  A.  Gunter. 
of  North  Texas  State  University,  pub- 
lished in  the  Spring  edition  of  The  Living 
Wilderness  reveals  dramatically  the  im- 
pending problem  before  us.  I  share  it 
with  my  Colleagues  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  : 

Long  before  tbe  sbeer  need  for  space  out- 
strips tbe  capacity  of  tbe  eartb  to  continue 
to  support  additional  life,  world  population 
will  outarun  food  supplies.  Demograpbers 
agree  almost  unanimously  on  tbe  following 
grim  tlmeable:  by  1975  widespread  famines 
wlU  begin  In  India;  these  wlU  spread  by  1990 
to  Include  all  of  India.  Pakistan.  China,  tbe 
Near  East,  and  Africa.  By  tbe  year  2000,  or 
conceivably  sooner.  South  and  Central  Amer- 
ica wlU  exist  under  famine  conditions.  Nor 
Is  tbls,  wben  you  come  to  think  of  It,  very 
siirprlslng.  In  Costa  Rica  tbe  population 
doubles  every  seventeen  years,  in  El  Salvador 
every  nineteen  years — and  so  on.  Meanwhile 
world  food  supplies  can  scarcely  double  In 
one  hundred  years.  By  tbe  year  2000,  thirty 
years  from  note,  the  entire  world,  with  the 
exception  of  Western  Europe.  North  Amer- 
ica, and  Australia,  will  be  in  famine. 

It  does  not  take  a  genius  to  predict  the 
results  of  this  crisis.  Ecologically,  man's  al- 
ready pressing  demands  on  his  environment 
will  be  redoubled,  while  the  means  of  pre- 
venting and  repairing  environmental  decay 
become  Increasingly  unavailable.  Politically, 
It  Is  very  dlfllcult  to  see  how  the  world  can 
ayold  near-chaos,  as  governments  rise,  fall, 
and  rise  again  In  vain  attempts  to  placate 
starving  masses,  and  the  poor  nations  of  the 
eartb  mass  hungrily  together  against  tbe 
rich. 

If  correct  action  is  not  taken  soon  we 
may  not  be  able  to  enter  another  century 


enjoying  the  services  and  benefits  we 
now  have.  We  must  change  our  entire  ap- 
proach to  our  environment. 

I  urge  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics  to  quickly  consider  House 
Resolution  16847. 

Mr.  Speaker,  several  bills  have  been 
introduced  to  this  session  of  Congress 
dealing  with  the  pollution  problem.  I 
have  introduced  and  cosponsored  five 
bills  covering  five  different  areas;  ad- 
ministration, legislation,  enforcement, 
education,  and  research. 

House  Resolution  15969,  the  Pollution 
Abatement  Act  of  1970,  creates  a  Nation- 
al Environment  Control  Commission 
which  would  consolidate  pollution  con- 
trol programs  presently  widely  scattered 
throughout  the  Federal  Government,  and 
provides  an  organized,  business-like  ap- 
proach to  combating  pollution. 

House  Resolution  14701  gives  the  Fed- 
eral Crovemment  immediate  injunctive 
relief  in  any  situation  where  danger  of 
water  pollution  exists.  The  various  de- 
partments of  Government  need  the  en- 
forcement tool  this  bill  provides.  The  bill 
was  introduced  in  direct  response  to  the 
recent  James  River  sewage  situation. 

House  Resolution  715  would  create  a 
Standing  Committee  on  the  Environ- 
ment in  the  House  of  Representatives.  All 
pollution  bills  would  go  to  this  legislative 
committee,  except  tax  credit  bills. 

House  Resolution  15288  is  an  educa- 
tional bill  directing  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion in  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  to  provide  funds  for 
training  and  education  in  pollution 
abatement. 

House  Resolution  16847  establishes  the 
National  College  of  Ecological  and  En- 
vironmental Studies.  The  bill  would  af- 
fect educational  and  research  efforts. 

The  current  alarm  over  environmen- 
tal degradation  has  reached  beyond  the 
college  campuses  to  Government  and  in- 
dustry, and  there  has  been  a  quickening 
of  the  conscience.  The  earth  is,  at  best, 
a  fragile  life  support  system,  and  man- 
kind, for  the  first  time  in  sdl  history,  has 
the  capacity  to  destroy  it  and  himself. 
A  real  change  in  his  approach  to  t^e 
environment  and  long-cherished  eco- 
nomic assumptions  is  called  for. 


WE   SHOULD   SUPPORT  ATTORNEY 
GENERAL  MITCHELL,  NOT  CRITICS 

(Mr.  DEVINE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  minute 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
a  liberal  majority  in  the  other  body  dealt 
a  deadly  blow  to  President  Nixon's  sec- 
ond nomination  to  fill  the  seat  on  the 
Supreme  Court  vacated  by  Abe  Fortas. 
This  week  I  noted  with  interest  that  Life 
magazine  and  other  liberal  publications 
are  calling  for  the  resignation  of  the 
Attorney  General.  What  an  interesting 
combination — liberal  legislators  and 
hberal  publishers — attempting  to  deny  to 
the  conservative  voters  who  chose  this 
administration  their  voice  in  the  CJovem- 
ment. 

Rather  than  have  Mr.  MitcheU  resign, 
I  hope  he  stays  around  for  many  years 
to  insure  that  the  conservative  majority 


in  this  Nation  shall  have  a  voice  in  the 
high  councils  of  our  CSovemment.  On  the 
big  domestic  issues  of  our  day — crime  and 
civil  rights — this  Attorney  General  has 
been  the  strong  and  courageous  spokes- 
man for  the  reasonable,  constructive,  and 
balanced  approach. 

In  the  area  of  crime  he  has  changed 
the  existing  policy  which  was  to  guard 
the  rights  of  the  criminal  more  than  the 
rights  of  society.  He  has  proposed  sweep- 
ing new  legislation — which  even  now 
languishes  in  these  halls — to  get  crimi- 
nals off  of  our  streets,  provide  more 
money  for  law  enforcement  officers,  rid 
our  mails  of  obscene  materials,  keep 
crooks  from  holding  union  office,  tough- 
en our  laws  with  regard  to  drug  traffick- 
ers and  bomb  throw^ers.  revamp  the  Dis- 
trict of  Coliunbia  court  system,  and  a 
whole  host  of  new.  creative,  and — let  us 
say  it — tough  laws  to  make  this  Nation 
again  safe  from  criminal  elements.  This 
is  the  kind  of  leadership  we  need.  This  is 
the  kind  of  leadership  our  citizens  are 
calling  for.  This  is  the  kind  of  leadership 
that  I  am  proud  to  support. 

In  the  civil  rights  area  the  Attorney 
General  has  not  turned  aside  from  the 
rights  of  minority  groups.  He  has  con- 
tinued wise  policies  of  the  past,  while 
discarding  those  which  were  more  spec- 
tacular than  wise.  He  has  initiated  and 
supported  new  policies  to  obtain  for  all 
of  our  citizens  the  full  measure  of  their 
civil  rights.  However,  he  has  at  the  same 
time  been  mindful  of  the  rights  of  the 
majority  while  safeguarding  those  of  the 
minority.  This  balance  has  too  often 
been  lacking  in  the  past  and  I  welcome 
it  in  a  man  of  his  high  position  at  the 
present  time. 

In  short,  let  us  give  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral our  support  rather  than  our  criti- 
cism. Let  us  call  for  him  to  remain  as 
Attorney  General  rather  than  call  for 
his  resignation.  He  is  one  of  the  best  this 
Government  has  to  offer. 


CRIME 

(Mr.  CEDDERBERG  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  Pres- 
ident Nixon  committed  his  administra- 
tion to  stemming  the  flow  of  crime  in 
America.  He  warned  us  that  the  fight 
would  be  long  and  difficult,  and  I  think 
that  events  have  proved  that  the  warn- 
ing was  justified. 

Under  our  federal  system,  the  princi- 
pal responsibility  for  the  administration 
of  law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice 
rests  with  the  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, not  with  the  Federal  (jovem- 
ment.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  We  do  not 
want  to  have  a  Federal  police  force. 

But  the  Federal  (jovemment  never- 
theless has  {in  important  role  to  play  In 
the  fight  against  crime,  and  it  is  clear 
that  the  Nixon  administration  has  given 
the  role  new  vitality. 

One  of  the  most  important  steps  the 
President  took  last  year  was  to  appoint 
John  N.  Mitchell  as  his  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States.  For  this  new  Fed- 
eral role  requires  leadership,  and  Mr. 
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liitcheU  has  made  It  clear  in  the  last  15 
months  that  he  is  the  chief  law  enforce- 
ment officer  of  the  United  States. 

Prom  a  monumental  organized  crime 
and  narcotics  program  to  needed  reform 
of  the  Federal  Corrections  System,  from 
the  massive  Federal  effort  to  make  the 
streets  of  the  National  Capital  safe  for 
Its  citizens,  to  new  methods  devised  to 
deal  with  the  problem  of  rampant  por- 
nography. Attorney  General  Mitchell 
has  exercised  Arm  and  wise  leadership. 

But  it  is  In  the  area  of  Federal  assist- 
ance to  the  States  and  cities  in  attacking 
street  crime  that  the  administration's 
star  will  rise  or  fall.  And  from  all  appear- 
ances thus  far.  the  first  full  year  of  that 
program  envisages  a  bright  future  for  it. 

From  its  original  budget  of  $63  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1969,  the  law  enforce- 
ment assistance  administration  is  now 
operating,  under  Mr.  Mitchell's  guid- 
ance, with  $268  million  in  funds,  and 
with  measurable  results.  Each  of  the 
States  has  for  the  first  time  planned  Its 
law  enforcement  activities  on  a  coor- 
dinated statewide  basis,  and  In  every 
State  improvement  projects  are  under- 
way. 

The  status  and  the  salaries  of  police- 
men are  being  enhanced.  They  are  re- 
ceiving training  on  an  unprecedented 
scale.  They  are  getting  more  and  better 
equipment  to  perform  their  vital  tasks. 
And  research  and  development  in  law 
enforcement — a  serious  lack  in  our  re- 
sources against  crime — has  received  a 
real  shot  in  the  arm. 

Although  the  most  recent  FBI  sta- 
tistics show  that  the  "rate  of  increase" 
of  serious  crime  is  decreasing,  this  is  not 
enough.  Attorney  General  Mitchell's 
continued  leadership,  I  am  confident, 
will  bring  about  dramatic  results  which 
will  soon  become  apparent  to  every  citi- 
zen. Then  our  debt  to  him  will  be  im- 
measurable. 


BANKERS      BECOMING      ALARMED 
ABOUT  VIETNAM  INVOLVEMENT 

<^Mr.  MADDEN  asked  and  was  given 
permissim  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
my  recent  visits  to  my  congressional  dis- 
trict I  have  noticed  a  startling  change 
of  public  sentiment  concerning  the  U.S. 
involvement  in  Southeast  Asia.  This 
criticism  Is  coming  from  all  segments  of 
our  economy — business.  Industry,  labor, 
leaders  in  education,  and  so  forth.  A  year 
and  4  months  ago  President  Nixon  made 
the  statement  that  he  was  going  to 
terminate  the  war  rapidly  by  making 
gradual  troop  withdrawals.  Many  have 
been  disappointed  that  the  troop  with- 
drawal process  has  been  nothing  more 
than  nominal,  and  also  that  there  have 
been  occasional  announcements  of  troop 
replacements  in  the  Vietnam  area.  In  re- 
cent months  the  news  media  has  been 
devoting  considerable  time  to  our  activi- 
ties In  Cambodia  and  Laos.  The  Ameri- 
can public  has  been  ftirther  alarmed  that 
our  Asian  involvement  may  last  long  into 
the  future. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  submit  with  my 


statement  a  newspaper  article  in  this 
morning's  Washington  Post  giving  ex- 
cerpts by  the  chairman  of  the  board  of 
the  Nation's  largest  bank,  Mr.  Louis  B. 
Lundborg,  in  his  testimony  before  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee : 
(From  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  16,  1970] 
Bankzb  Dunxs  Vixtnam  Wax  Bumos  Pbout 
(By  Frank  C.  Port«r) 

The  board  chalnn&n  of  the  country's 
largest  bank  branded  U.S.  involvement  in 
Vietnam  "a  tragic  national  mistake"  yester- 
day. 

In  addition  to  dividing  and  confusing 
Americans,  It  has  distorted  the  economy 
and  hurt  business  profits,  Louis  B.  Lund- 
borg of  the  Bank  of  America  told  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

It  was  one  of  the  strongest  attacks  to  date 
on  U.S.  policy  In  Southeast  Asia  by  a  major 
figure  of  the  corporate  community. 

Lundborg  said  the  United  State*  has 
reached  the  point  of  diminishing  returns 
from  defense-related  technology  and  that 
research  and  development  expenditures  may 
actually  be  reducing  the  rate  of  economic 
growth. 

He  was  leadoft  witness  of  month-long  hear- 
ings by  the  committee  Into  what  Chairman 
J.  W.  Fulbrlght  (D-Ark.)  called  "the  Impact 
of  the  war  on  the  everyday  Uvea  and  atti- 
tudes of  the  American  people." 

As  spokesman  for  the  Bank  of  America, 
Lundborg  confined  his  testlntony  to  the  war's 
economic  effects. 

But  later  he  made  a  second  statement  as 
a  private  citizen  In  which  he  said  this  coun- 
try's self-appointed  role  as  unilateral  police- 
man for  the  world  "Is  morally  Indefensible 
and  practically  unsustainable." 

"Because  I  have  had  no  reason  to  doubt 
the  good  faith  of  the  withdrawal  plans  an- 
nounced by  the  President.  I  might  have  con- 
tinued to  remain  silent,"  Lundborg  ex- 
plained. "But  when  I  read  12  days  ago  that 
the  President  Is  under  pressure  to  expand 
our  military  role  In  Asia,  It  seemed  to  me 
that  the  time  had  come  to  speak  up  and 
speak  out  and  to  say  our  meddling  has  gone 
far  enough." 

In  bis  earlier  testimony,  Lundborg  sought 
to  refute  "reckless  and  often  delit>erately 
malicious  charges  that  the  U.S.  business 
commimlty  has  supported  the  Vietnam  war 
In  an  effort   to  reap  huge  profits." 

Despite  "the  protestations  of  the  New  Left 
to  the  contrary,"  he  said,  "the  fact  Is  that 
an  end  to  the  war  would  be  good,  not  bad, 
for  American  businesses." 

During  the  four  years  before  Vietnam 
escalation,  corporate  profits  after  taxes  rose 
71  per  cent,  Lundborg  said,  but  from  1966 
through  1969  they  only  increased  9.3  per 
cent. 

He  conceded  that  statistics  are  inadequate 
to  make  a  conclusive  case  about  deteriorating 
profits. 

But  "we  do  have  more  than  adequate  data 
to  demonstrate  that  the  escalation  of  the 
war  In  Vietnam  has  seriously  distorted  the 
American  economy,  has  inflamed  inflationary 
pressures,  has  drained  resources  that  are 
desperately  needed  to  overcome  serious  do- 
mestic problems  confronting  our  country 
and  has  dampened  the  rate  of  growth  in 
profits  on  both  a  before  and  after  tax  basis," 
he  said. 


would  like  to  direct  your  attention  to  the 
efforts  of  a  yoimg  man  who  works  dili- 
gently for  one  of  various  phases  of  the 
Presidential  Commission  on  Pornography 
and  Obscenity. 

This  young  man,  an  associate  at  Boston 
University's  Law  School,  was  referred  to 
in  remarks  made  before  this  body  last 
week.  I  do  not  believe  that  I  fairly  repre- 
sented his  efforts  and  the  cooperation 
which  this  young  man  expressed  to  me 
and  my  staff  in  my  continuing  efforts  to 
bring  attention  to  this  shocking  problem. 

My  consideration  in  mentioning  his 
study  at  all  was  to  point  out  what  I  have 
been  stating  for  some  time  on  this  fioor, 
that  this  is  a  problem  which  must  be 
considered  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  indeed,  the  entire  Congress.  It 
is  a  problem  much  larger  than  one  young 
man  from  one  university,  assigned  a  sec- 
tion or  parcel  of  an  educational  study. 
The  complete  understanding  of  crime's 
involvement  within  the  pornography 
enterprise  area  is  so  mammoth,  so  in- 
volved, and  so  entangled,  that  only  the 
combined  Investigative  powers  of  the 
U.S.  Congress  can  begin  to  unravel  its 
myriad  of  Involvement. 

I  have  been  asking  this  House  for  the 
better  part  of  this  session  to  take  some 
action  on  my  resolution  to  bring  this  area 
under  special  investigation.  This  effort 
has  met  with  the  cold  shoulder  of  dis- 
couragement from  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment and  the  White  House,  among 
others,  all  because  of  the  dependency  of 
those  agencies  upon  the  alleged  power  of 
this  so-called  Presidential  Commission. 

My  purpose  in  making  reference  to  the 
study  being  conducted  by  this  young 
man  was  to  point  out  the  misdirection 
the  Commission  is  taking.  By  stating  my 
opposition  to  the  human  experimenta- 
tion which  the  Commission  has  made, 
and  by  stating  that  an  important  part 
of  the  problem  has  not  received  sufficient 
funding  and  attention,  the  congressional 
mandate  of  assisting  us  in  halting  the 
spread  of  pornographic  literature  has 
not  been  met. 

The  young  man  I  referred  to  in  my 
remarks  is  doing  as  commendable  a  Job 
as  is  possible  with  the  severe  limitation 
which  has  been  imposed  upon  him.  His 
study  has  not  received  adequate  funding 
and  he  is  forced,  because  of  his  lack  of 
investigation  tools,  to  seek  secondhand 
Information,  on  a  rather  part-time  basis. 

I  still  feel  as  I  did  about  the  work  of 
the  Commission  and  I  feel  strongly  about 
the  fact  that  the  Commission  is  not  car- 
rying out  its  mandate,  but  I  would  like 
to  state  that  many  Involved  in  this  study 
are  working  hard  to  bring  to  the  people 
of  this  country  a  realistic  picture  of  the 
problem  which  we  face  in  this  area. 


PORNOGRAPHY  AND  OBSCENITY  A 
MAJOR  PROBLEM 

(Mr.  SCHADEBERG  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.   SCHADEBERG.   Mr.  Speaker,  I 


UMITING  TEXTILE  IMPORTS 

(Mr.  TAYLOR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
past  14  months,  we  in  the  Congress  have 
waited  patiently  while  the  administra- 
tion attempted  to  negotiate  agreements 
controlling  imports  of  textile  articles  into 
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the  United  States.  Those  of  us  who  have 
a  major  textile  and  apparel  payroll  in 
our  districts  have  long  felt  the  need  for 
decisive  action  to  bring  textile  imports 
imder  some  sort  of  reasonable  control. 
We  have  held  back  moving  on  legislation 
in  the  hope  that  voluntary  agreements 
could  be  negotiated. 

It  now  appears  that  the  attempts  to 
negotiate  agreements  have  met  with  fail- 
ure and  any  further  efforts  in  this  re- 
gard would  be  futile. 

I,  therefore,  am  Joining  with  a  num- 
ber of  my  colleagues  in  sponsoring  legls- 
laUon  which  will  provide  a  framework 
within  which  this  long-festering  textile 
import  problem  can  be  eliminated. 

We  cannot  afford  to  wait  any  longer 
while  the  exporting  nations  use  every 
device  possible  to  stall  for  time  and  build 
up  a  bigger  and  bigger  base  of  operations 
in  tWs  country  at  the  expense  of  our 
own  textile  workers.  Textile  imports  in 
1969  reached  a  record  high  of  3.6  billion 
square  yards.  Commerce  Department 
officials  report  this  week  that  imports  in 
January  and  February  of  this  year  are 
far  ahead  of  the  comparable  period  of 
last  year.  It  Just  goes  on  and  on. 

This  may  bring  great  joy  in  Tokyo  or 
Seoul  or  Taipei  but  it  gives  us  little  to 
cheer  about  in  Rutherfordton,  N.C.  The 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  has  Just  an- 
nounced that  textile  and  apparel  em- 
ployment decUned  by  18,000  between 
February  and  March.  This  type  of  job 
loss  can  no  longer  be  tolerated. 

The  impact  of  this  decline  in  employ- 
ment is  felt,  particularly,  in  my  home 
State  of  North  Carolina,  where  one  out 
of  every  two  manufacturing  Jobs  Is  in 
textiles. 

In  January  of  this  year,  the  Winston- 
Salem  Journal  reported  that  1.500  textile 
workers  in  that  area  lost  their  jobs.  Late 
in  December,  a  Uniroyal,  Inc.,  plant  in 
Oastonia  announced  it  would  close  its 
doors,  putting  160  employees  out  of  work. 
In  March,  American  It  Eflrd  Mills  an- 
noxmced  the  closing  of  it«  Talt  plant  in 
Lincolnton,  N.C,  with  180  workers  laid 
off  and  the  J.  P.  Stevens  Co.  recently 
closed  two  mills  in  South  Carolina  and 
one  In  Tuxedo,  N.C,  for  a  week,  affecting 
2,000  employees. 

These  are  Just  a  few  examples  of  how 
mills  are  being  closed  and  workweeks 
being  shortened  because  of  low-wage 
imports. 

During  the  same  week  that  our  Labor 
Department  announced  a  decline  of  18,- 
000  textile  and  apparel  jobs  in  this  coun- 
try, Japan,  the  largest  textile  exporter 
to  this  country,  announced  that  her  ex- 
ports of  knitted  cloth  to  the  United 
States  doubled  in  1969  over  1968. 

We  see  example  after  example  of  how 
Japan  and  the  other  low-wage  coimtries 
are  expanding  their  production  facilities 
and  increasing  shipments  while  Ameri- 
can mills  are  cutting  back.  There  can  be 
little  enthusiasm  to  invest  in  research 
and  new  facilities  when  low-wage  im- 
ports are  permitted  to  take  an  increasing 
share  of  our  textile  mai^et. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  been  most  pa- 
tient and  tolerant  with  the  exporting 
nations,  but  we  must  now  act  to  safe- 


guard the  future  of  our  own  major  Job- 
producing  industries. 

The  legislation  I  am  sponsoring  will 
accomplish  that  in  a  fair  and  reasonable 
way.  It  will  permit  foreign  nations  to 
sell  a  reasonable  amount  of  their  textile 
products  In  this  country,  but  it  also  will 
prevent  them  from  completely  disrupting 
our  market  and  employment  as  they 
have  been  doing. 

My  bill  will  establish  a  limit  on  textile 
imports  in  1970  at  the  very  high  average 
years  of  1967  tmd  1968.  In  subsequent 
years,  the  level  will  be  adjusted  up  or 
down  depending  upon  whether  the  do- 
mestic market  increases  or  decreases. 

What  could  be  more  reasonable? 

This  bill  is  a  fair-share-fair-trade  bill. 
And,  most  Importantly,  it  will  rebuild 
the  confidence  of  the  textile  Industry.  It 
will  be  the  key  to  new  plants,  modern- 
ized plants  and  expanding  payrolls  In 
our  great  textile  State. 


to  deal  with  this  problem  more  effec- 
tively at  the  local  level. 

These  are  but  some  of  the  Attorney 
General's  achievements  in  Just  one  of 
his  many  critical  areas  of  responsibility. 
His  approach  to  law  enforcement  has 
been  rational,  innovative,  and  effective. 
I  know  that  I  speak  for  a  clear  majority 
of  Americans  when  I  express  my  grati- 
tude to  Mr.  Mitchell  for  his  tireless  and 
dedicated  work. 


ATTORNEY  GENERAL  JOHN  N. 
MITCHELL 

<Mr.  CON  ABLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 
Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  Amer- 
icans are  privileged  in  that  oiu:  citizens 
may  express  their  opinions  regarding  the 
way  Government  officials  are  doing  their 
jobs.  Too  often  these  days  this  privilege, 
so  rare  among  nations  of  this  world,  is 
abused  by  people  who  place  partisan  in- 
terests above  the  truth. 

A  case  in  point  is  the  recent  criticism 
of  Attorney  General  John  N.  Mitchell,  a 
man  whose  accomplishments  in  office  are 
plainly  In  evidence  for  those  who  would 
care  to  examine  the  record  rather  than 
indulging  in  thoughtless  or  partisan 
condemnation. 

While  his  leadership  as  Attorney  Gen- 
eral has  been  evident  in  many  areas, 
nowhere  is  there  a  clearer  illustration  of 
John  Mitchell's  merit  than  in  the  new 
and  effective  steps  being  taken  against 
drug  abuse  by  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice. Stepped-up  cooperative  foreign  ef- 
forts have  resulted  In  greater  seizures 
of  dangerous  substances  overseas  than 
ever  before.  Similar  success  has   been 
achieved  in  our  ports  of  entry  and  bor- 
ders. But  seizures  alone  are  not  enough, 
and  in  recognition  of  this  the  Attorney 
General  has  set  up  mobile  strike  forces 
which  enable  the  skillful  agents  of  his 
Bureau    of    Narcotics    and    Dangerous 
Drugs  to  provide  assistance  to  local  law 
enforcement  in  major  drug  traffic  areas. 
He  has  aimed  his  program  where  It  will 
do  the  most  good,  leaving  local  problems 
to  local  law  enforcement  officers  who 
are  now  receiving  drug  abuse  training  by 
his  Department  at  the  rate  of  some  22,- 
000  per  year.  He  has  encouraged  needed 
legislative  reform  in  the  drug  control 
area  by  submitting  the  proposed  con- 
trolled Dangerous  Substances  Act,  which 
hopefully  we  will  shortly  enact  into  law. 
Through  his  Law  Enforcement  Assist- 
ance Administration,  he  has  assisted  in 
establishing  several  State  and  metropol- 
itan narcotic  and  dangerous  drug  units 


CRIME    IN    THE    DISTRICT    OP 
COLUMBIA 

(Mr.  HUNT  sisked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remaiics 
and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  people 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  owe  Attorney 
General  John  Mitchell  a  vote  of  thanks 
for  rolling  up  his  sleeves  and  tackling  the 
Job  of  alleviating  the  problem  of  crime 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  a  problem 
which  has  long  been  neglected.  It  has 
l)een  apparent  for  many  years  that  the 
criminal  justice  system  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  is  disintegrating.  There  has 
been  a  lot  of  talk  about  this  problem  over 
the  years,  but  it  took  John  Mitchell  to 
really  do  something  about  it. 

Within  6  months  after  John  Mitchell 
assumed  office,  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice had  developed  a  comprehensive  leg- 
islative package  dealing  with  memy  as- 
pects of  the  District's  criminal  justice 
system.  This  package  will  give  the  Dis- 
trict a  truly  local  court  system,  with  more 
judges  and  improved  administration. 
This  improved  court  system  should  re- 
sult in  expediting  trials  of  criminal  of- 
fenders. The  court  reorganization  will 
also  result  in  removing  all  local  matters 
from  the  Federal  courts  located  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  thus  permitting  it 
to  concentrate  on  Federal  matters  and 
reduce  its  backlog. 

The  legislative  package  also  contained 
a  measure  which  would  permit  considera- 
tion of  danger  in  setting  release  condi- 
tions and  would  permit  the  judge  to 
order  detention  of  a  defendant  charged 
with  certain  offenses  for  whom  the  judge 
finds  no  conditions  of  release  can  be  set 
which  will  adequately  protect  the  com- 
munity. Under  this  legislation,  the  num- 
ber of  crimes  committed  by  persons  re- 
leased on  bail  should  be  substantially 
reduced.  Passage  of  this  legislation  and 
the  court  reorganization  legislation 
should  provide  speedier  Justice  and  sub- 
stantially reduce  the  crime  rate. 

Other  Improvements  In  the  criminal 
justice  system  are  called  for  in  the  legis- 
lation. The  District  of  Columbia  Ball 
Agency  would  be  authorized  to  supervise 
pretritd  releases  to  assure  that  they  do 
not  violate  their  conditions  of  release, 
thus  keeping  down  the  rate  of  commis- 
sion of  crime  by  persons  on  pretrial  re- 
lease. The  District  of  Columbia  Legal  Aid 
Agency  would  be  expanded  to  a  full- 
fledged  Public  Defender  Service  which 
could  defend  up  to  60  percent  of  eligible 
defendants  and  assist  private  attorneys 
in  preparing  the  defense  of  the  other 
eligible  defendants.  The  Juvenile  proce- 
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dure  code  would  be  completely  revised  to 
indicate  in  delaU  the  rights  of  a  juvenile 
offender  and  the  court  procedures  ap- 
plicable to  him.  The  juvenile  procedure 
code  would  no  longer  make  juvenile  pro- 
cedures applicable  to  certain  juveniles 
charged  with  certain  serioiis  felonies  who 
would,  under  the  legislation,  be  tried  In 
adult  court. 

John  Mitchell  deserves  a  great  deal  or 
credit  for  taking  this  action  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  crime  problem  after  so 
many  years  of  inaction  during  previous 
administrations. 


PRESIDENT  ACTS  TO  HALT  DUMP- 
INO  IN  THE  GREAT  LAKES  BY 
UjS.  CORPS  OP  ENGINEERS 

(Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President's  action  yesterday  in  directing 
a  halt  in  the  dumping  in  the  Great  Lakes 
by  the  UjS.  Corps  of  Engineers  is.  of 
course,  a  welcome  decision.  The  editorial 
today  in  the  Chicago  Tribune  is  an  ex- 
cellent one  and  I  commend  the  reading 
of  this  editorial  to  my  colleagues: 
Outlawing  Dttmpino  n»  th«  Lakxs 

When  President  NUon  was  In  Chicago  to 
dlsc\us  pollution  problems  several  weeks 
ago  he  emphasized  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment can't  expect  to  be  a  pollution  watchdog 
and  a  major  polluter  at  the  same  time.  Now 
Mr.  Nixon  has  backed  his  words  with  action 
In  asking  Congress  to  outlaw  dumping  of 
poUuted  dredgings  into  the  Great  Lake*, 
starting  with  the  35  most  poUuted  harbors. 
One  of  the  most  persistent  polluters  of  the 
lakes  has  been  the  army  corps  of  engineers, 
which  for  a  century  has  been  fouling  the 
waters  wUh  dredgings  that  Include  silt, 
grease.  oU.  and  other  forms  of  harmful  in- 
dustrial contaminants. 

The  bureau  of  the  budget  has  already  In- 
structed the  army  engineers  to  stop  using 
the  lakes  as  a  dumping  ground.  The  Presi- 
dent wants  Congress  to  enact  a  law  to  make 
the  prohibition  permanent.  I^nd  disposal 
sites  would  have  to  be  found.  Under  the 
President's  plan  the  sUtes  and  other  non- 
federal interests  would  pay  half  the  cost  of 
biUldlng  containment  areas  and  also  provide 
land  and  other  rights. 

This  U  no  more  than  fair,  Inasmuch  as 
dredging  operations  by  the  corps  have  con- 
stituted a  federal  subsidy  to  states,  cities, 
and  private  Industries  which  benefit  from 
the  clearing  of  harbors  and  navigable 
streams.  Construction  of  faclUties  in  the  35 
most  polluted  harbors  Is  estimated  to  cost 
70  million  dollars,  of  which  the  federal  gov- 
ernment would  pay  half. 

Mr.  Nixon  also  ordered  a  special  study. 
to  be  completed  by  Sept.  1.  on  dumping 
dredgings.  sludge,  and  other  materials 
Into  the  oceans.  The  oceans  offer  no  more 
satisfactory  dumping  grounds  than  the  lakes, 
as  is  illustrated  by  the  President's  estimate 
that  in  the  New  York  area  alone  the  amount 
of  annual  dredgings  would  cover  all  of  Man- 
hattan to  a  depth  of  one  foot  in  two  years. 

There  is  no  reason  for  Congress  to  haggle 
over  the  President's  request  for  legislation 
In  this  matter.  It's  an  obvious  step  that 
should  have  been  taken  long  ago. 


IT  IS  TIME  TO  OVERHAUL  FARM 
SUBSIDIES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 


man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte)  is 
recognized  lor  20  minutes. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
26  I  expressed  my  disappointment  that 
Agriculture  Secretary  Clifford  M.  Hardin 
has  given  no  indication  that  he  is  pre- 
pared to  put  an  end  to  the  scandalous 
farm  program  giveaways  of  recent  years. 
I  again  call  attention  to  what  I  said  at 
that  time,  that  the  list  of  8,413  so-called 
farmers  who  received  checks  of  $25,000 
or  more  from  the  1969  farm  subsidy  pro- 
gram actually  includes  many  nonfarm 
corporations  such  as  Standard  Oil.  Reyn- 
olds Aluminum,  a  number  of  banks,  sev- 
eral State  prisons,  and  even  State  gov- 
ernments. 

I  had  the  names  and  addresses  of  the 
entire  list  inserted  in  the  Congressional 
Record.  No.  46.  part  II.  Tuesday,  March 
24.  1970.  page  9129.  Clearly  many  of  these 
large  payments  go  to  corporations  and 
large  landowners.  Yet  these  farm  subsidy 
programs  are  defended  as  needed  to  pro- 
tect hard  pressed  famUy  farmers.  How 
far  they  have  been  diverted  from  their 
original  purpose. 

I  want  to  announce  today,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, that  my  sUff  has  made  a  further 
study  of  recent  trends  in  large  farm  sub- 
sidy payments,  and  I  am  shocked  by  what 
they  found.  The  number  of  corporations 
and  individuals  receiving  $25,000  or  more 
In  farm  subsidy  payments  has  increased 
by  some  60  percent  since  1966.  The  In- 
crease in  1969  over  1968  alone  was  30 
percent. 

The  number  of  corporations  and  Indi- 
viduals receiving  farm  subsidy  checks  In 
excess  of  $25,000.  1966  to  1969,  Is  as 
follows: 

1966 »-30« 

1967 2  rX« 

1968 l'^ 

1969 8,*13 

In  the  face  of  this  dramatic  evidence 
that  this  runaway  program  has  become 
more  and  more  costly,  it  is  simply  un- 
justifiable that  Agriculture  Secretary 
Hardin  has  now  pledged  to  maintain 
payments  essentially  at  1970  levels  for 
another  3  years. 

Over  80  percent  of  these  corporations 
and  individuals  receiving  large  payments 
receive  most  of  their  subsidy  from  the 
cotton  program.  Six  of  the  eight  corpora- 
tions who  received  checks  in  excess  of 
$1  million  in  1969  obtained  most  of  their 
subsidies  under  the  cotton  program,  the 
other  two  were  sugar  producers.  Nine 
of  the  14  who  received  checks  of  $500,000 
to  $999,999  obtained  most  of  their  sub- 
sidy from  the  cotton  program,  four  from 
the  sugar  program,  and  one — State  of 
Montana— mostly  from  wheat. 

Sugar  legislation  expires  next  year. 
When  It  comes  up  for  renewal  I  plan  to 
offer  a  subsidy  limitation  comparable 
to  the  one  which  we  finally  enact  later 
this  year  for  cotton,  feed  grains,  and 
wheat. 

Returning  to  these  latter  programs.  I 
call  your  attention  to  the  further  in- 
crease in  cotton  and  wheat  payments  this 
year.  According  to  estimates  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  wheat  pro- 
ducers who  received  $856  million  in  sub- 
sidy payments  In  1969  are  scheduled  to 
receive  $900  million  in  1970.  Cotton  pro- 
ducers who  received  $822  million  last 


year  are  scheduled  to  receive  $902  mil- 
lion this  year. 

Since  1966,  cotton  and  wheat  subsidies 
have  increased  as  follows: 


Program  payments 


Year 


Cotton 


Wheat 


1966                $773.00a000  »79.0OO,0OO 

{oS 932.00a  000  731.000,000 

\Si 787.000.000  747.000.000 

iiH 822.000.000  8K,  000. 000 

970(eitimiu).'.:::::".'.'-  902.000.000  900,000.000 


When  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1965  was 
passed  we  were  told  cotton  producers 
must  be  paid  subsidies  for  diverting  a 
part  of  their  cotton  lands  so  that  ac- 
cumulated Government  surpluses  of  cot- 
ton could  be  liquidated.  These  Govern- 
ment surpluses  were  liquidated  2  years 
ago,  and  now  we  are  told  subsidy  pay- 
ments must  be  increased  to  assure  the 
production  of  adequate  supplies  of  cot- 
ton for  domestic  mills  and  for  export. 

Although  total  cotton  subsidies  are 
about  the  same  as  total  wheat  subsidies, 
in  percentage  terms  cotton  producers 
have  received  much  larger  subsidies  than 
the  producers  of  other  major  crops. 

Government  payments  as  a  percentage 
of  the  value  of  the  crop  produced.  1966- 
70.  for  the  cotton,  wheat,  and  feed  grains 
programs,  are  as  follows: 


Government  payments  as 
ot  value  ol  crop 

percent 

Ysar 

Cotton 

Wheat 

Feed 
grains 

1966            

77 

32 
34 
38 

a 

54 

U 

1967                 

98 

13 

1968          

65 

21 

1969               

76 

24 

1970(»stimali) 

71 

22 

These  figures  mean,  taking  1969  cotton 
as  an  example,  that  for  every  $100  a 
planter  received  on  the  sale  of  his  cotton, 
he  also  collected  an  additional  $76  in 
subsidy  payments.  When  you  consider 
how  many  times  these  figures  are  multi- 
plied in  the  case  of  the  millionaire  farm- 
ers, this  Is  damning  evidence  of  the 
crying  need  to  overhaul  this  runaway 
program. 

Fai-m  program  payments,  including 
sugar,  wool,  and  conservation  payments, 
are  expected  to  equal  or  set  a  new  record 
in  the  1970  crop  year  totaling  about  $3.7 
billion.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  subsidies 
are  now  at  record  levels  and  an  increas- 
ing share  of  them  are  going  to  large 
corporations  rather  than  farm  families, 
as  I  have  already  indicated.  Secretary 
Hardin  has  Informed  Members  of  Con- 
gress that  the  administration  is  willing 
to  commit  Itself  to  a  continuation  of 
cotton,  feed  grain,  and  wheat  payments 
at  1970  levels  for  another  3  years. 
And  he  proposes  that  any  corporation  or 
individual  may  receive  payments  up  to 
$110,000  under  each  of  the  three  pro- 
grams, in  addition  to  any  subsidies  they 
may  receive  imder  the  wool,  sugar,  and 
conservation  programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  pose  as  an  expert 
on  farm  problems.  The  farmers  In  my 
congressional  district  get  very  little 
benefit  from  these  farm  subsidies  and 
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I  became  concerned  about  them  only 
when  I  learned  of  the  large  payments 
being  made  to  nonfarmlng  corpora- 
tions, banks,  and  State  prisons  in  the 
name  of  protecting  family  farmers' 
incomes. 

But  the  more  I  learn  about  them  the 
more  concerned  I  become  about  Chis 
waste  of  Government  funds.  I  was  espe- 
cially concerned  to  learn  that  62  percent 
of  the  cotton  program  payments,  total- 
ing $787  million  in  1968,  went  to  fewer 
than  35,000  (7.6  percent)  of  the  449,000 
producers  and  landlords  who  received 
cotton  program  payments.  These  35,000 
largest  producers  received  checks  of 
$5,000  to  $3  million  while  the  other 
414.000  producers  received  checks  aver- 
aging about  $700  each.  Half  the  cotton 
producers  received  checks  of  less  than 
$700  each. 

I  also  was  concerned  to  learn  that  these 
subsidies  to  cotton  and  wheat  growers, 
fully  half  of  which  go  to  the  very  large 
farmers,  now  exceed  50  percent  of  the 
value  of  the  crops  they  produce. 

I  fully  recognize,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
there  is  no  infallible  rule  for  determining 
an  equitable  level  of  farm  program  pay- 
ments. But  I  ask,  must  we  continue  to 
subsidize  cotton  and  wheat  production 
on  very  large  as  well  as  small  farms  in 
the  United  States,  at  up  to  twice  the 
world  price  level?  Should  we  continue  to 
do  this,  even  though  Government  funds 
are  urgently  needed  for  other  rural  pro- 
grams, and  consumers  are  clamoring 
about  high  meat  prices?  Why  not  shift 
some  of  these  funds  to  rural  housing  and 
some  of  this  acreage  to  forage  crops  and 
meat  production? 

In  my  opinion,  the  American  people 
will  not  stand  for  another  3  years  of 
these  programs  which  Include  payments 
of  up  to  $4  million  to  a  single  corporation 
at  a  time  when  the  family's  weekly  meat 
bill  is  setting  new  records. 

Mr.  Spestker,  earlier  this  week  I  an- 
nounced in  a  letter  to  my  colleagues  who 
supported  me  so  strongly  the  past  2  years 
that  this  year  I  intend  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  the  1970  farm  bill  limiting  pay- 
ments to  individual  producers  to  $10,000 
per  crop.  Because  this  amendment  will 
be  different  in  form  than  the  straight 
$20,000  limit  on  total  payments  which 


has  twice  passed  the  House.  I  took  some 
time  to  explain  my  new  proposal  in  that 
letter. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  opposed 
my  earlier  efforts  or  who  have  not  voted 
on  this  question.  I  include  a  copy  of  that 
letter  at  the  close  of  my  remarks.  I  also 
include  a  table  indicating  the  very  small 
numbers  of  farmers  who  will  be  affected 
by  my  proposal  in  each  State. 

Before  closing,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
remind  my  colleagues  that  the  farm  bill 
will  be  reaching  the  floor  soon.  I  welcome 
this,  not  only  because  of  the  need  to  take 
action  on  farm  legislation,  but  also  be- 
cause we  will  finally  be  able  to  take  ac- 
tion on  new  food  stamp  legislation  which 
has  unnecessarily  been  tied  to  the  farm 
biU. 

The  apparent  impetus  for  this  sudden 
burst  of  energy  on  the  part  of  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee  is  Secretary  Har- 
din's recent  promise  to  maintain  current 
payment  levels  for  the  next  3  years. 

Whatever  the  reason  for  its  imminent 
arrival,  however.  I  am  confident  we  will 
give  this  legislation  the  reception  it  de- 
serves. We  must  once  again  make  clear 
that  this  body  will  no  longer  support  a 
farm  program  that  permits  giant  corpo- 
rate farmers  to  rake  in  millions,  while 
little  is  done  to  assist  the  small-  and 
middle-sized  farmers  who  truly  need  our 
help. 

The  letter  referred  to  follows: 
Congress  or  the  United  States, 

Washington,  B.C.,  April  14. 1970. 

Dear  Cou.eacuz:  A  year  ago  I  was  proud 
to  have  your  support  when  my  amendment 
limiting  total  farm  subsidy  payments  to 
$20,0<X)  per  producer  passed  the  House  by 
a  vote  of  224  to  142.  The  amendment's  82- 
vote  margin  reflected  the  growing  popiilar 
demand  for  eliminating  the  scandal  of  these 
huge  payments;  my  similar  amendment  in 
1968  passed  by  a  margin  of  70  votes. 

While  those  efforts  failed  to  persuade  the 
Senate,  I  Intend  to  renew  my  flght  for  this 
needed  reform  when  the  farm  bill  comes  up 
for  consideration  soon — possibly  as  early  as 
next  week — and  once  again  I  hope  to  have 
your  support. 

In  addition  to  soliciting  your  continued 
support,  I  want  to  advise  you  that  I  have  de- 
cided to  offer  a  more  comprehensive  amend- 
ment this  year.  It  would  limit  payments  to 
individual  producers  of  cotton,  wheat  and 
feed  grains  to  $10.0(X)  per  crop,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  make  certain  other  changes  to 


assure  that  this  limitation  can  be  admm- 
Istered  in  the  most  effective  fashion. 

There  are  two  principal  reasons  why  I  have 
decided  to  Uke  this  different  approach. 

First,  in  contrast  to  my  past  amendment 
limiting  total  payments  to  $20.0(X)  which 
would  have  saved  $200,000,000.  this  limit  of 
$10,000  per  crop  will  save  between  $250,000,- 

000  and  $300,000,000. 

Secondly,  agricultural  experts  at  the  De- 
partment of  Agriciilture  and  elsewhere  have 
advised  that  a  separate  limitation  on  pay- 
ments for  each  crop  Is  preferable  to  a  slmpla 
limitation  on  total  payments  for  all  crops. 
It  would  greatly  simplify  administration  and, 
at  the  same  time,  simplify  planning  for  those 
farmers  who  plant  more  than  one  of  the 
three  subsidized  crc^>s. 

Recently,  in  testimony  before  the  Senate 
Agriculture  Committee  on  March  23,  1970, 
Secretary  Hardin  himself  said  that  to  make 
the  limitation  "administratively  feasible,"  It 
should  be  "applied  crop  by  crop  instead  of 
producer  by  producer.  Some  farmers  produce 
several  supported  crops;  If  the  limitation 
were  applied  to  the  farmer  Instead  of  to  each 
of  his  respective  crops  we  would  have  very 
great  difficulty  In  knowing  how  the  wheat 
program  and  how  the  cotton  program  should 
be  administered  on  a  particular  farm,  while 
staying  within  the  total  limitation." 

The  details  of  my  new  proposal  were  ex- 
plained in  my  testimony  before  the  House 
Agriculture  (Committee  on  July  21,  1969.  Z 
inserted  this  testimony  in  the  Congressionai. 
Record,  volume  115,  part  15,  page  20190,  and 

1  hope  you  will  take  the  time  to  give  it  your 
consideration.  The  only  change  in  my  posi- 
tion between  then  and  now  is  that  I  have 
since  decided  not  to  press  for  a  $5,000  per 
crop  limit  which  I  advocated  earlier.  While 
I  am  still  assured  that  this  lower  celling 
level  is  feasible,  I  have  been  persuaded  that 
the  $10,000  per  crop  limitation  is  more 
realistic. 

Finally,  I  want  to  stress  that  my  proposal 
would  have  no  effect  on  the  small-  and 
medium-size  farmer  who  really  deserve  and 
need  federal  assistance.  Nationwide,  less  than 
one  percent  of  all  farmers  would  be  affected 
by  this  amendment.  A  $10,000  payment  limi- 
tation would  affect  about  3.4  percent  of  the 
cotton  producers,  0.6  percent  of  the  wheat 
producers  and  0.4  percent  of  the  feed  grain 
producers. 

I  thank  you  for  your  patience  with  this 
lengthy  letter.  I  hope  you  will  agree  that 
this  new,  more  comprehensive  approach  la 
preferable  to  a  simple  limit  on  total  pay- 
ments. When  the  farm  bill  reaches  the  floor, 
once  again,  I  hope  we  can  work  together. 

With  my  best  wishes,  I  am 
Cordially  yours, 

Silvio  O.  Conte, 
Member  of  Congress. 


PRODUCERS  RECEIVING  $10,000  OR  MORE  FROM  SPECIFIED  PROGRAMS,  1968 


State 


3  programs 


Cotton 


Feed 
grain 


Wheat 


Alabama ?44 

Arizona V^ 

Arkansas 1.576 

California 1,670 

Colarado 431 

Delaware 4 

Florida 31 

Georgia |56 

Idaho 310 

HIinois 577 

Indiana... 371 

Iowa 760 

Kansas B37 

Kentucky W 

Louisiana I6S7 

Maryland U 

Michigan « 

Minnesota 217 

Mississippi 2,2M 

Missourf. 5W 

Montana 799 

Nebraska 1587 


723 

802 

,571 


21 
38 


11564  ""■" 

31 
107 

4 

14 
555 

17 
100 

I 

570 
369 

759 

222 

6 
682 

42 
4 

n 

40 

191 

2.202 
231 

5 

352 
3 

sn 

6 
5 

75 
324 


1 
310 
6 
2 
1 
615 
1 
1 


2 

26 

2 

5 

79S 

78 


State 


3  programs 


Cotton 


Feed 
grain 


Wheat 


Nevada 15 

New  Jersey 3 

New  Mexico... .  521 

New  York 8 

North  Carolina 215 

North  Dakota 334 

Ohio 133 

Oklahoma 381 

Oregon 304 

Pennsylvania... 16 

South  CaTOJina. 539 

South  Dakota 141 

Tennessee.. _  357 

Texas 7,315 

Utah 39 

Virginia 15 

Washinifton 967 

Wisconsin 62 

Wyoming 

U.S. total 


11 


224 


163 


144 


519 


341 
5,342 


3  . 

221 
7 
52  . 

4 

129 

18 

1 

16 
20 
57 
16 
1,411 


76 
1 


330 

4 

219 

303 


13 

3 

62 


562 
39 


964 


.: 19 ... 

19 

25,386 

15.097 

5.428 

4.861 
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THE  DAY  THAT  LINCOLN  DIED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  iMr.  Michel)  Is  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  had  In- 
tended to  make  these  remarks  on  yes- 
terday but  was  foreclosed  from  doing  so 
because  of  a  lack  of  a  quorum  In  the 
waning  hours  of  the  session. 

In  any  event,  yesterday  marked  the 
105th  anniversary  of  the  death  of  my 
home  State's  most  famous  son  and  a  man 
that  I,  along  with  many  others,  consider 
to  be  our  greatest  President.  Abraham 
Lincoln. 

Volumes  and  volumes  have  been  writ- 
ten about  his  early  life,  the  years  of  his 
Presidency,  and  the  events  leading  up 
to  his  traigic  death  but  not  much  is 
known  about  the  owner  of  the  home  in 
which  President  Lincoln  died. 

Mr.  Svend  Petersen  has  written  an  in- 
teresting article  providing  some  signifi- 
cant facts  about  Mr.  William  Petersen, 
owner  of  the  home  which  has  become  a 
popular  tourist  attraction  in  Washing- 
ton and  I  insert  the  article  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

Thk  Dat  That  Lincoln  Dtcd 
(By  Svend  Pet«nen) 
With  your  wife  away  on  a  visit,  what 
would  be  your  reaction  U  about  ninety  un- 
expected callers  entered  your  home  after  ten 
o'clock  in  the  evening  and  many  of  them  re- 
mained all  night?  That  was  the  experience  of 
William  Petersen,  a  long-time  resident  of 
Washington,  on  an  eventful  spring  evening 
over  a  century  ago. 

Probably  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  thou- 
sands who  visit  our  nation's  capital  are 
aware  of  the  existence  of  the  Petersen  House 
at  516  Tenth  Street  In  downtown  Washing- 
ton. This  three-story  brick  building  lacks  the 
impressive  size  and  architectural  splendor 
of  the  points  of  Interest  that  attract  moet 
tourists. 

It  was  to  this  house  that  Abraham  Lincoln 
was  carried  on  the  night  of  April  14.  1865, 
after  he  had  been  shot  by  John  Wilkes  Booth. 
It  was  then  numbered  463.  The  story  of  the 
assassination  has  been  told  countless  times 
by  many  writers,  but  almost  nothing  has 
l)een  written  about  the  man  who  played 
host  to  the  Oreat  Emancipator  on  that  ter- 
rible Oood  Friday  evening. 

Wllhelm  Petersen  was  bom  In  Hanover 
August  Ifl.  1818,  and  was  therefore  a  sub- 
ject of  Oeorge  m  who  was  also  King  of 
England.  Early  In  1841  Petersen,  his  wife 
Anna,  and  141  other  passengers  sailed  from 
Bremen  on  the  Europa.  They  landed  at 
Baltimore  June  23d.  Shortly  thereafter  Peter- 
sen set  up  a  tailoring  establishment  In  Wash- 
ington. 

On  June  4.  1844.  the  taUor.  who  had  an- 
glicized his  first  name,  went  to  the  District 
of  Columbia  Circuit  Court,  where  he  declared 
on  oath  that  It  was  "his  Intention  to  become 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  to  renounce  and  abjure  all  allegiance 
and  fidelity  to  every  foreign  Prince,  Poten- 
tate. State,  and  Sovereignty  whatsoever,  and 
particularly  to  the  King  of  Hanover."  Ernest 
Augustus  had  become  ruler  of  the  Teutonic 
monarchy  when  Victoria  ascended  the  Eng- 
lish throne,  as  a  woman  could  not  reign  over 
Hanover. 

Henry  Munck.  an  American  citizen,  accom- 
panied Petersen  to  the  Circuit  Court  No- 
vember 30.  1848.  and  swore  that  he  was  well 
acquainted  with  him,  that  he  bad  resided 
within  the  United  State*  for  at  least  five 


year*  without  having  been  outside  the  coun- 
try during  that  time,  and  that  he  bad  lived 
for  at  least  the  past  year  In  Washington. 
Mtinck  further  deposed  "that  during  the 
whole  of  that  time,  be  has  behaved  as  a  man 
of  good  moral  character  attached  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  well  dUposed  to  the  good  order 
and  happiness  of  the  same."  Petersen  then 
became  an  American  citizen. 

The  census  of  1860  lists  seven  Petersen 
children,  all  of  whom  were  bom  in  Wash- 
ington: William  P.,  sixteen.  Louise  A.,  thir- 
teen. Ferdinand,  eleven.  Pauline,  eight. 
Charles  W..  five.  Anne.  two.  and  Julia,  three 
months.  The  two  youngest  died  February 
8,  1863. 

As  the  Petersens  did  not  need  all  the  space 
In  their  house,  they  rented  out  rooms.  The 
lodgers  at  the  time  of  the  assassination  In- 
cluded William  T.  Clark.  Thomas  Proctor. 
Hiram  S.  Safford,  and  Henry  and  Julius  Ulke. 
The  first  three  were  stationed  at  the  War 
Department,  while  the  Ulkes.  who  were 
brothers,  were  portrait-painters  and  photog- 
raphers. 

The  room  occupied  by  Clark  was  the  one  In 
which  Lincoln  died.  It  had  previously  been 
rented  by  John  Matthews,  an  actor  whom 
Booth  had  tried  unsuccessfully  to  enlist  In 
the  conspiracy.  Booth  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
editor  of  the  Washington  NatioTial  Intelli- 
gencer, In  which  he  tried  to  Justify  the  mad 
deed  be  was  about  to  commit,  and  asked 
Matthews  to  deliver  It  on  Saturday. 

Matthews,  who  was  ignorant  of  the  mis- 
sive's contents,  opened  the  envelope  as  soon 
as  he  heard  that  Booth  had  shot  Lincoln 
and  read  the  inclostire.  Fearing  that  he 
would  be  Implicated  In  the  plot,  he  burned 
the  letter.  According  to  one  writer,  Matthews 
was  still  living  at  the  Petersen  house  and  It 
was  there  that  he  destroyed  the  Incriminat- 
ing evidence. 

William  J.  Ferguson,  another  actor  and  a 
chum  of  one  of  the  Petersen  boys,  used  to 
deliver  acting  paru  to  Matthews  and  other 
thesplans  while  Matthews  occupied  the  room 
later  taken  by  Clark.  In  his  book  about  the 
assassination  Ferguson  said.  "On  the  occasion 
of  one  of  these  visits  I  saw  John  Wilkes  Booth 
lying  and  smoking  a  pipe  on  the  same  bed  In 
which  Mr.  Lincoln  died." 

On  the  night  of  April  14.  1865,  Mrs.  Peter- 
sen was  m  Baltimore  on  a  visit.  When  the 
men  who  were  carrying  the  unconscious  Lin. 
coin  across  Tenth  Street  from  Ford's  Theatre 
asked,  "Where  shall  we  take  him?"  Petersen 
was  standing  on  the  front  steps  of  his  bouse, 
holding  a  lighted  candle.  He  motioned  for  the 
bearers  to  enter,  while  be  himself  rushed 
Into  the  house,  shouting.  "The  President  la 
coming!" 

The  dying  Lincoln  was  placed  on  Willie 
Clark's  bed  and  the  tiny  room  was  soon  filled 
with  physicians,  politicians,  and  others  who 
had  been  attracted  by  the  excitement.  The 
Ulkes  made  night-long  tripe  up  and  down  the 
basement  stairs,  refilling  bottles  with  hot 
water:  the  bottles  were  laid  along  Lincoln's 
limbs  In  the  hope  of  relaxing  their  rigor. 

During  the  nine  hours  that  the  President 
lay  dying,  a  multitude  Invaded  the  house. 
There  were  at  least  eighty-seven  visitors. 
They  Included  the  President's  wife,  his  oldest 
son,  at  least  nine  physicians,  six  of  the  seven 
Cabinet  members,  the  Vice  President,  the 
Chief  Justice,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatlvee.  several  Senators,  sundry 
other  politicians,  numerous  soldiers  from  pri- 
vates to  generals,  members  of  the  cast  of 
"Ovir  Amerloan  Cousin.''  and  many  others. 

Albert  Berghaus.  an  artist  for  Frank  Les- 
lie's niusrtrated  Newspaper,  sketched  the 
death-sc«ne.  being  assisted  by  the  Ulkes  and 
Clark:  the  latter  remembered  the  poeltloDs  of 
those  who  stood  around  the  dying  President. 
The  Ulkes  and  Clark  Joined  Peterson.  Proctor. 


and  Safford  In  attesting  Berghaus'  artlstlo 
accuracy: 

"We,  the  undersigned.  Inmates  of  No.  463 
10th  street,  Washington,  D.C..  the  house  in 
which  President  Abraham  Lincoln  died,  and 
being  present  at  the  time  of  his  death,  do 
hereby  certify  that  the  sketches  taken  by 
Mr.  Albert  Berghaus.  artlsrt  for  Leslie's  Illus- 
trated Newspaper,  are  correct." 

Leslie's  included  a  few  kind  words  for  the 
tailor's  rooming-house: 

"We  think  It  right  to  name  here  that  Mr. 
Petersen's  house,  in  which  the  President 
died.  Is  one  of  the  most  respectable  houses 
in  Washington,  and  not  a  tenement  house, 
as  stated  by  some  papers. 

"Our  artist,  Mr.  Berghaus.  .  .  .  wishes  us  to 
state  that  the  house  in  which  the  President 
died  is  one  of  the  highest  of  Its  class  in 
Washington." 

William  Petersen  died  J\ine  18,  1871.  His 
wife  passed  away  the  following  October  18tb; 
both  are  burled  in  Prospect  Hill  Cemetery, 
at  North  Capitol  Avenue  and  W  Street,  in 
Washington. 

According  to  the  1850  census,  the  value  of 
the  house  which  the  taUor  bad  built  the 
previous  year  was  $3,000.  Ten  years  later  It 
was  $5,000  and  in  1870  It  was  »8,000.  By  the 
time  the  five  surviving  Petersen  children  sold 
the  house  on  November  25,  1878,  the  price 
had  dropped  to  $4,500.  The  United  States 
government  purchased  the  building  In  1896. 


ATTORNEY  GENERAL  MITCHELL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  (Mr.  Poff)  is  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker.  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Mitchell  has  Just  released  his  an- 
nual report  for  1969. 1  commend  to  all  of 
my  colleagues  this  documented  record  of 
solid  achievement  by  the  Justice  Dei>art- 
ment  in  its  first  year  under  the  new  At- 
torney General. 

The  introduction  to  the  report  is  a 
statement  by  the  Attorney  General  set- 
ting forth  his  views  on  the  role  of  the 
Department,  and  properly  compliment- 
ing the  people  at  Justice  for  their  assist- 
ance and  cooperation  in  the  year's  work. 
I  think  that  the  statement  is  also  worthy 
of  our  attention,  and  I,  therefore.  Include 
It  In  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Introduction 

This  year  of  transition  posed  special  chal- 
lenges to  the  Department  of  Justice  and  the 
Attorney  General.  Imaginative  new  programs 
were  Initiated  in  response  to  pressing  needs 
of  the  nation.  At  the  same  time,  the  Depart- 
ment Improved  and  expanded  existing  serv- 
ices provided  under  the  broad  range  of  re- 
sponsibilities of  Its  divisions,  bureaus  and 
offices. 

As  the  primary  federal  agency  obligated  to 
protect  the  legal  rights  of  individuals  and  at 
society,  the  activities  at  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment provide  a  basic  stability  to  the  fabric 
of  American  life  based  on  the  proteotlons 
offered  by  the  Constitution,  congressional 
statutes  and  administrative  regulations. 

I  am  proud  of  the  record  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  In  this  difficult  year.  New 
appointees  have  taken  up  their  responsibili- 
ties with  enthusla&m  and  energy,  and  career 
employees  have  responded  with  dedication 
and  loyalty  to  new  policies. 

Perhaps  at  no  time  in  recent  history  has 
the  Department  of  Justice  faced  so  many 
pressing  and  complex  challenges.  Because  the 
demands  on  our  resources  are  so  great  the 
Department  has  selected  three  major  pri- 
orities: 
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1.  The  war  against  crime — street  crime,  or- 
ganized crime,  narcotics  crimes,  pornography 
and  crime  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

2.  Civil  Rights — the  assurances  that  (Ul  of 
our  citizens  regardless  of  race  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  enjoy  American  prosperity: 
to  be  well-educated,  to  have  fuU  access  to 
satisfying  Job  opportunities,  to  live  In  a  home 
of  their  choosing  and  to  freely  exercise  their 
political  rights. 

3.  Economic  rights — to  assure  that  our  cit- 
izens are  able  to  purchase  the  best  goods  and 
services  at  the  most  reasonable  prices  by 
strictly  enforcing  laws  which  encourage  com- 
petition and  by  drafting  a  new  program  for 
consumer  protection. 

As  the  following  report  reveals,  every  Divi- 
sion and  Bureau  has  made  its  unique  con- 
tributions to  a  year  of  accomplishment  In 
which  everyone  In  the  Department  can  take 
pride.  This  review  of  the  year  does  not  at- 
tempt to  catalogue  the  thousands  of  crim- 
inal and  civil  cases  In  which  the  Depart- 
ment's attorneys  have  participated,  nor  to 
list  In  detail  the  hundreds  of  actions  in- 
volving administrative  personnel.  It  does.  In- 
stead, summarize  and  highlight  the  major 
accomplishments  typical  of  the  year  Just  past 
and  most  illustrative  of  the  continuing  work 
of  the  people  of  Justice. 

Some  of  the  record  of  the  last  year  de- 
serves special  attention.  For  example: 

Organized  crime  has  begtm  to  feel  the 
heavy  impact  of  concerted  action  by  special 
organized  crime  units  In  major  cities  operat- 
ing under  the  coordinated  control  of  Crim- 
inal Division  attorneys  ably  assisted  by  ex- 
perienced prosecutors  and  Investigators  from 
a  number  of  Federal  agencies. 

New  legislation  has  gone  to  the  Congress 
offering  Imaginative,  workable  new  approach- 
es to  criminal  investigation,  bail  reform,  equal 
Justice  and  the  special  problems  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

The  Antitrust  Division  has  embarked  on 
promising  efforU  In  assuring  protection  of 
the  public  in  the  growing  field  of  conglom- 
erate type  business  organizations,  while  as- 
suring the  businessman  of  prompt  decision 
and  clear-cut  guidelines  as  to  acceptable 
practice. 

The  Land  and  Natural  Resources  Division 
has  established  significant  precedents  In  pro- 
tection of  the  public  interest  In  environ- 
mental pollution  and  undersea  resources. 

The  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous 
Drugs  has  put  a  variety  of  new  domestic  and 
International  pressures  on  traffic  in  drugs  of 
all  types  both  Into  and  within  the  United 
States  with  particular  emphasis  on  protec- 
tion of  young  people  from  Its  ravages. 

The  Civil  Rights  Division  has  been  Instru- 
mental in  making  the  biggest  Inroads  In  any 
single  year  or  Imbalance  of  opportunity  not 
only  In  education  but  equally  In  housing 
and  Job  opportunities. 

The  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Admin- 
istration became  a  functioning  reality,  with 
$236  million  budgeted  to  the  60  states  to  per- 
mit them  to  plan  and  carry  out  programs 
which  each  has  developed  to  meet  Its  own 
particular  needs. 

The  Bureau  of  Prisons  has  vastly  Improved 
Its  rehabilitative  services  to  adult  and  youth- 
ful offenders,  with  education,  training  and 
service  to  the  Inmate  being  returned  to  so- 
ciety receiving  Increasing  emphasis. 

The  Civil  Division  has  handled  a  record 
caseload,  In  an  Increasingly  complex  atmos- 
phere of  responsibility  for  serving  Federal 
agencies  with  distinction  and  marked  suc- 
cess. 

The  Administrative  Division  serviced  the 
significant  burden  of  the  transition  between 
AdmlnUtratlons,  changes  In  personnel  and 
Institution  of  new  programs  while  at  the 
same  time  carrying  out  Important  Internal 
management  reform  resulting  In  measxirable 
economies. 


The  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service  extended  speedier,  simplified  port-of- 
entry  service  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
travelers  while  at  the  same  time  efficiently 
handling  a  steady  fiow  of  immigrants  In  all 
categories  from  throughout  the  world. 

And  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
agam  added  to  Its  unique  record  as  the  na- 
tion's most  effective  law  enforcement  agency, 
making  particularly  Important  contributions 
to  assisting  and  Improving  the  work  of  state 
and  local  police  forces. 

But  this  year  cannot  really  be  measured  on 
a  balance  sheet  In  the  Department.  It  can  be 
Judged  best  in  Its  response  to  the  role  allo- 
cated by  the  President  of  the  United  States — 
to  assure  the  administration  of  Justice  In  all 
Its  aspects  In  a  balanced  fashion,  equal  for 
all  and  equally  accessible  to  all.  This  last 
has  been  a  year  of  clarification  of  purpose 
and  Intensification  of  priority;  a  year  of 
assessment  of  role  and  a  year  of  careful  allo- 
cation of  resources. 

The  traditions  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice represent  some  of  the  finest  In  the  his- 
tory of  Government  and  of  the  Law.  Over 
the  decades,  this  Department  has  provided 
the  stoble  thread  of  Judicious  continuity  that 
has  been  the  firmest  underpinning  of  the 
American  system.  In  the  transitional  year 
Just  past,  the  Department  has  renewed  that 
tradition  and  refreshed  that  philosophy. 

Certainly  the  combination  of  outstand- 
ing new  appointees  and  experienced  profes- 
sionals now  functioning  smoothly  together 
In  every  Division  and  Bureau  well  represents 
that  tradition  at  its  finest.  Those  of  us  who 
Joined  the  Department  in  the  last  year  have 
forged  a  working  relationship  with  the  career 
staff  second  to  none  in  the  Oovemment. 
Across  the  whole  spectrum  of  Its  responsi- 
bilities the  Department  U  acutely,  profes- 
sionally responsive  to  the  law.  Its  enforce- 
ment and  its  administration. 

Personally.  I  take  great  pride  In  the  people 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  and  look  for- 
ward to  working  with  them  In  the  years  to 
come  m  creative  growth  of  the  protections 
afforded  all  Americans  by  the  cumulative 
development  of  Federal  statutes.  It  Is  the 
Department  of  Justice  which  has  the  re- 
sponsibility for  Insuring  that  enforcement 
of  one  segment  of  the  law.  In  behalf  of  one 
group  or  Individual,  does  not  deny  the  pro- 
tection of  other  rights  and  statutes  to  still 
other  groups;  it  is  this  Department  which 
emphasizes  the  basic  stability  of  society  and 
its  institutions  In  a  changing  nation  and 
world. 

That  challenge,  I  am  confident,  we  have 
met  In  the  last  year  and  will  continue  to  face 
confidently  In  the  future. 

John  N.  Mitchki.1.. 

Attorney  General. 


tect  the  consumer.  This  included  new 
action  against  illegal  economic  concen- 
tration and  an  imaginative  proposed 
consumer  protection  act. 

A  successful  policy  of  civil  rights  en- 
forcement. This  included  more  desegre- 
gation of  schools  than  occurred  in  any 
previous  fiscal  year  and  an  increase  in 
cases  filed  in  housing  and  other  areas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  record  made  by  the 
Department  of  Justice  in  a  transitional 
year  under  a  new  administration  is  of 
course  a  tribute  to  the  whole  Department 
but  it  is  primarily  a  tribute  to  the 
leadership  abilities  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. John  Mitchell  deserves  our  ap- 
plause, as  well  as  our  support  for  his 
future  efiforts. 


The  report  spells  out  in  detail  the 
many  advances  made  in  pursuance  of 
Mr.  Mitchell's  aim  of  rededicating  the 
Department  to  the  concept  of  being  a  law 
enforcement  agency  for  the  protection  of 
citizens'  rights.  Prominent  among  them 
were: 

A  revitalized  and  greatly  expanded 
war  on  organized  crime  and  narcotics 
crimes.  This  included  the  deployment  of 
more  personnel  in  major  metropolitan 
areas,  record  budgetary  requests  and  re- 
quests for  new  laws. 

A  major  offensive  against  street  crime 
with  a  $268  million  appropriation  for 
the  Law  ESiforcement  Assistance  Ad- 
ministration. Most  of  this  money  will  go 
to  State  and  local  governments  for  the 
Improvement  of  police  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  Justice  systems. 

An  aggriessive  economic  policy  to  pro- 


ATTORNEY  GENERAL  MITCHELL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  (Mr.  Rhodes)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  At- 
torney General  Mitchell  took  the  reins  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  in  January 
1969,  he  established  three  priority  areas 
for  the  Department:  the  protection  of 
society  from  street  criminals  and  orga- 
nized criminals,  the  protection  of  minor- 
ity rights,  and  the  protection  of  free 
competition. 

In  his  quiet  but  forceful  manner,  he 
has  led  the  Department  to  significant 
advancements  in  all  three  areas.  But  I 
think  that  if  there  is  one  area  in  which 
he  will  go  down  in  history  as  a  cham- 
pion of  the  people,  it  will  be  as  the  leader 
of  the  administration's  fight  against  or- 
ganized crime. 

President  Nixon  told  us  a  year  ago  in 
his  message  on  organized  crime: 

For  two  decades  now.  since  the  Attorney 
General's  (Conference  on  Organized  Crime  In 
1950,  the  Federal  effort  has  strongly  In- 
creased. Many  of  the  nation's  most  notorious 
racketeers  have  been  Imprisoned  or  deported 
and  many  local  organized  crime  business  op- 
erations have  been  eliminated.  But  these 
successes  have  not  substantially  Impeded  the 
growth  and  power  of  organized  criminal 
syndicates.  Not  a  single  one  of  the  24  Cosa 
Nostra  families  has  been  destroyed.  They 
are  more  firmly  entrenoiied  and  man  secure 
than  ever  before. 

The  President  directed  Mr.  Mitchell  to 
mount  a  massive  and  coordinated  attack 
upon  organized  crime  across  the  Nation. 

The  recently  publicized  indictment  by 
a  Federal  grand  jury  of  the  head  of  one 
of  the  Cosa  Nostra  families  provides  a 
clue  to  some  of  the  accomplishments  in 
the  last  year: 

The  establishment  of  13  permanent 
Federal  racketeering  field  offices  in  ma- 
jor organized  crime  areas  of  the  coun- 
try, uniting  professional  investigators 
and  attorneys  from  the  Department  of 
Justice,  the  FBI,  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  the  Secret  Service,  the  Bureau 
of  Customs,  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and 
Dangerous  Drugs,  and  the  postal  service. 
In  a  coordinated  effort  in  those  areas ; 

For  the  first  time  in  history,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  sponsored  training 
conferences  on  organized  crime,  bring- 
ing together  police,  prosecutors.  Judges. 
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and  criminal  justice  planners  from  35 
States: 

The  installation  of  a  prototype  compu- 
terized intelligence  system  to  house  de- 
tailed information  on  the  membership 
and  concentration  of  organized  crime 
nationally'; 

Assistance  on  a  massive  scale  to  State 
and  local  efforts  to  combat  the  menace 
of  organized  crime :  and 

The  initiation  of  research  projects  on 
organized  crime  by  the  Department's 
National  Institute  of  Law  Enforcement 
and  Criminal  Justice. 

Positive  results  of  the  new  efforts  are 
beginning  to  surface.  Thanks  to  the  full 
use  of  the  electronic  surveillance  tech- 
niques authorized  by  the  Omnibus  Crime 
-^  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act.  one  of  the 
\  largest  bookmaking  rings  on  the  east 
coast,  handling  an  estimated  $60  million 
a  year  in  wagers,  was  broken.  Fifteen 
members  of  the  ring  were  arrested  by 
the  FBI  and  are  awaiting  trial. 

The  heads  of  six  Cosa  Nostra  families, 
including  the  one  I  mentioned  before, 
plus  a  number  of  their  lieutenants  and 
henchmen,  are  now  awaiting  trial  on 
Federal  charges.  More  than  900  other 
hoodlum,  gambling,  and  vice  figures  are 
also  awaiting  trial. 

This  is  but  the  beginning  of  the  fight 
against  organized  crime.  With  Mr. 
Mitchell  on  the  job.  I  am  confident  that 
the  results  in  the  years  ahead  are  going 
to  be  striking.  He  deserves  the  support 
of  each  of  us. 


ATTORNEY  GENERAL  JOHN 
NEWTON  MITCHELL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tonpore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  KvD  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
make  a  few  remarlcs  concerning  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States,  the 
Honorable  John  Newton  MitcheD. 

This  week's  edition  of  Life  magazine 
contains  an  editorial  which  calls  for  the 
resignation  of  the  Attorney  General  fol- 
lowing the  defeat  of  this  administration's 
second  Supreme  Court  nominee.  I  would 
like  to  express  strong  disagreement  with 
the  position  of  the  magazine.  What  this 
Nation  needs  Is  not  the  resignation  of  this 
dedicated  man,  but  the  appointment  of 
a  dozen  like  him  to  positions  of  responsi- 
bility. 

In  just  a  little  over  a  year  the  Attor- 
ney General  has  turned  the  Department 
of  Justice  and  the  law-enforcement  ac- 
tivities of  the  Government  aroimd.  No 
longer  are  we  coddling  criminals  and 
going  overboard  to  protect  the  rights  of 
individuals  while  the  rights  of  society 
in  general  are  trampled  underfoot.  No 
longer  are  we  permitting  the  dvil  rights 
of  a  few  to  imdermine  the  civil  rights  of 
the  many.  The  Attorney  General  is  see- 
ing that  a  fair  and  evenhanded  policy  is 
applied  to  aU  of  our  citizens,  one  not  out- 
weighing the  other — law-abiding  citi- 
zen and  criminal,  white  parent  and  black 
student.  Mr.  Mitchell  is  looking  out  for 
all  our  citlzen«»^ot  just  a  few. 

Nowhere   is   the   evenhandedness   of 


this  Attorney  General  more  apparent 
than  in  the  field  of  antitrust  law  en- 
forcement. From  my  observations  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  since  January 
1969. 1  discern  four  broad  policies  at  work 
in  the  field  of  antitrust  law  in  this  ad- 
ministration. First,  an  attempt  to  pre- 
serve a  competitive  market  structure  and 
to  prevent  markets  and  the  economy  in 
general  from  being  subjected  to  undue 
economic  leverage.  Second,  a  drive 
against  anticompetitive  business  prac- 
tices wherever  they  may  exist.  Third,  a 
campaign  to  persuade  regulatory  agen- 
cies throughout  the  Government  that 
competition  should  be  allowed  to  operate 
as  a  regulator.  And  finally,  the  pursuit 
of  the  idea  that  the  antitrust  laws  can 
be  lised  as  a  significant  weapon  in  the 
fight  against  organized  crime. 

These  policies  in  the  antitrust  field  I 
think  clearly  exhibit  the  chief  charac- 
teristic of  this  Attorney  General  and  the 
Department  of  Justice  imder  his  leader- 
ship: a  willingness  to  use  every  tool  avail- 
able; a  willingness  to  try  new  ideas  and 
approaches  to  make  our  laws  serve  the 
legitimate  interests  of  the  most  people. 
Mr.  Mitchell  and  his  antitrust  chief, 
Richard  McLaren,  have  taken  a  fresh 
look  at  the  antitnist  problems  facing  our 
economy  and  have  set  out  to  use  our  ex- 
isting laws  to  solve  these  problems.  This 
is  just  one  example  of  the  creative  inno- 
vative leadership  now  at  the  Department 
of  Justice.  Equally  -  exciting  new  pro- 
grams are  underway  throughout  the 
Department. 

Be  It  in  the  field  of  crime,  or  civil 
rights,  or  economic  policy,  or  any  other. 
John  Mitchell  has  not  shnmk  from  the 
hard  tasks,  has  not  shilly-shallied  on  the 
hard  decisions  which  confront  him.  He 
has  come  down  hard  on  lawbreakers  of 
every  stripe  or  region  in  his  attempt, 
which  I  applaud,  to  make  this  tnily  a 
Nation  of  laws.  It  is  my  hope  that  the 
Attorney  General  will  be  around  for  many 
years  to  come. 


STATE  TAX  WTTHHOLDINO  FOR 
CAPITOL  EMPLOYEES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  (Mr.  Hogan)  Is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  I 
introduced  a  bill  which  authorizes  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol  to  enter  into 
agreements  with  the  States  of  Maryland 
and  Virginia  to  withhold  State  income 
taxes  from  the  pay  of  those  employees 
under  his  jurisdiction  who  voluntarily 
agree  to  such  action.  This  will  cover  em- 
ployees of  the  Office  of  the  Architect  of 
the  Capitol  in  all  buildings  and  facilities, 
employees  of  the  Senate  and  House  Res- 
taurants, and  employees  of  the  U.S. 
Botanic  Garden,  which  is  operated  by  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol  as  "Acting  Di- 
rector." 

At  the  present  time,  no  such  tax  can 
be  withheld  because  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol  lacks  the  legislative  authority  to 
do  ao.  At  the  same  time,  however,  the 
payroll  systems  of  the  Architect's  Office 
and  the  Botanic  Garden  are  eqiiipped  to 


permit  such  deductions  to  be  made  with- 
out requiring  any  additional  equipment 
or  changes  in  existing  payroll  procedures. 
Inasmuch  as  the  Architect  sdready  has 
the  authority  and  currently  withholds 
such  tax  for  the  residents  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  an  extension  of  this  con- 
venience to  residents  of  Maryland  and 
Virginia  is  only  fair  and  reasonable. 

In  a  letter  to  Chairman  Wilbur  Mills 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  J. 
George  Stewart,  Architect  of  the  Capitol, 
pointed  out: 

Approximately  2,000  employees  work  under 
my  Jurisdiction  in  these  facilities,  of  wtilch 
about  875  reside  in  Maryland  or  Virginia. 

He  also  stated  that  enactment  of  legis- 
lation offering  these  employees  the  op- 
portunity of  having  their  State  income 
taxes  withheld  at  the  source  "would  be 
of  great  benefit  to  them  and  to  the  two 
States  involved,"  and  thereafter  recom- 
mended the  enactment  of  legislation  au- 
thorizing this  deduction  of  tax. 

In  the  last  few  weeks,  I  have  received 
approximately  200  letters  and  phone  calls 
from  employees  of  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol  who  have  requested  me  to  take 
action  to  accomplish  the  enactment  of 
legislation  to  permit  these  payroll  deduc- 
tions which,  as  they  state,  "is  the  best 
and  most  convenient  way  to  assure  the 
State  of  Its  money  and  to  ease  the  budget 
of  a  working  man."  I  am  forwarding 
these  letters  to  Chairman  Mills  with  my 
request  for  prompt  consideration.  If  en- 
acted into  law  soon,  with  the  Architect 
being  in  a  position  to  Immediately  in- 
stitute such  deductions,  this  action  will 
permit  the  withholding  of  tax  on  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  the  employees'  Income 
for  calendar  year  1970. 

With  the  filing  of  our  State  taxes  for 
1970  still  fresh  in  our  memories,  I  feel 
sure  every  Member  here  will  sympathize 
with  what  I  am  trying  to  do.  It  is  also 
my  intention  to  Investigate  the  similar 
situation  which  exists  with  regard  to  em- 
ployees imder  the  Clerk  of  the  House 
and  the  Members  and  officers  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Sergeant  at  Arms. 

If  I  find  that  corrective  legislation  is 
necessary,  I  will  Introduce  a  bill  to 
achieve  that  end. 


ACP  FUNDS  NEEDED  IN  UTAH 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Utah  (Mr.  Burton)  is  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  have  received  nimierous  letters  in  re- 
cent weeks  regarding  the  lack  of  fund- 
ing in  the  1971  agricultural  budget  for 
the  Agricultural  Conservation  Program. 
This  beneficial,  low-cost  program  is  very 
popular  in  Utah  and  throughout  the 
country,  and  I  believe  the  $185  to  $200 
million  expended  for  it  each  year  Is 
money  well  spent. 

In  Utah,  5,147  farms  participated  in 
the  1969  ACP  and  carried  out  36  differ- 
ent kinds  of  conservation  practices  which 
treated  or  directly  served  about  564,000 
acres  of  cropland,  pasture,  and  wood- 
land. Farmers  and  the  ACP  invested 
close  to  $2.4  million  In  their  equal  part- 
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nershlp  in  this  public-benefit  effort  last 
year. 

Major  ACP  practices  carried  out  in 
the  United  States  and  Utah  included:  9.5 
million  acres  of  enduring  cover  for  soil 
or  watershed  protection  or  needed  liuad- 
use  adjustment,  with  extensive  antipol- 
lution benefits.  Utah:  35,000  acres. 

There  are  4  million  acres  directly 
served  by  45.000  water  storage  reservoirs 
which  control  erosion,  bring  about  de- 
sirable land  use  adjustments,  conserve 
scarce  irrigation  water,  or  enhance  fish 
and  wildlife  habitat— which  also  provide 
vddespread  and  improved  outdoor  rec- 
reational opportunities  for  farm  and  lo- 
cal nonfarm  people.  Utah:  44,000  acres 
served;  175  water  storage  reservoirs. 

There  are  4.2  million  acres  served  in  a 
similar  way  by  other  water  developments 
such  as  springs,  wells,  pipelines,  and 
other  small  structures.  Utah:  37,500 
acres  served. 

There  are  0.8  million  acres  served  by 
standard  and  diversion  terraces  which 
control  erosion,  manage  water  safely, 
and  otherwise  stabilize  land  and  reduce 
pollution  of  streams.  Utah:  2,700  acres 
served. 

There  are  1.9  million  acres  of  com- 
petitive shrubs  controlled  on  range  or 
pasture  which  permit  growth  of  ade- 
quate cover  for  erosion  control  and  to 
conserve  water.  Utah:  15,000  acres 
treated. 

The  ACP  emphasizes  permanent-type, 
or  enduring,  conservation  measures.  In 
1969,  87  percent  of  the  program's  cost- 
sharing  fimds  were  used  for  these  prac- 
tices and  13  percent  for  "temporary" 
practices.  In  Utah  100  percent  went  for 
enduring  type  practices. 

In  1970,  several  new  pollution  abate- 


ment practices  which  produce  impor- 
tant off-farm  benefits — cleaner  water, 
air,  and  soil,  where  agriculture-related 
pollutants;  for  example,  sediment,  chem- 
icals, animal  wastes,  and  dusts  are  in- 
volved. These  were  added  on  the  basis 
of  new  congressional  authority  and  have 
been  approved  in  over  two-thirds  of 
the  States— including  Utah— with  most 
others  expected  to  be  represented  before 
the  end  of  the  1970  program. 

The  special  emergency  conservation 
measures  part  of  the  ACP  is  conducted 
virith  specially  appropriated  cost-sharing 
fimds  to  deal  with  problems  caused  on 
farmlands  by  natural  disasters.  In  1969 
these  measures  treated  or  directly  served 
about  a  million  acres  which  had  been 
damaged  by  fioods,  hiu-ricanes,  tornados, 
or  other  natural  disasters  in  201  coxm- 
ties  of  30  States,  including  Utah. 

The  ACP  provides  special  assistance  in 
several  other  types  of  conservation  proj- 
ect areas  organized  by  local  people.  For 
example,  it  helps  farmers  in  small  water- 
shed and  resource  conservation  and  de- 
velopment project  areas  feel  in  a  posi- 
tion to  commit  themselves  to  carrjring 
out  needed  farm  and  project  area  con- 
servation plans  and  then  helps  them  get 
the  needed  treatment  on  the  land. 

In  Utah,  505  farms  in  15  Public  liaw 
566  watersheds  in  14  counties  received 
$173,000  of  ACP  cost-share  funds  in  1969. 
An  additional  902  farms  in  19  special 
ACP  projects  in  13  counties  received 
$240,000.  And  556  farms  in  the  two  coun- 
ties of  the  Box  Elder  R.C.  &  D.  project 
received  $192,000  of  such  aid — a  total  of 
over  $600,000. 

The  current  interagency  inventory  of 
soil  and  water  conservation  needs  shows 
for  the  United  States : 


(In  millions  of  acres] 


Land  in 

farms 

needing 

conservation 

treatment 


Currently 

adequately 

treated 


ToUl 
acreage 


Cropland 277  161  438 

Pasture  and  range 342  140  483 

Woodland 285  178  463 

Other  land 16  40  56 


Total. 


920 


520 


1,440 


Sixty-four  percent  currently  needs 
treatment. 

Thirty-six  percent  is  currently  ade- 
quately treated — will  need  to  continue 
this  adequate  treatment  or  suffer  dete- 
rioration. 

The  current  interagency  inventory  of 
soil  and  water  conservation  needs  shows 
for  Utah: 

[In  millions  of  acres] 


Land  in 

(arms 

needing 

conservation 

treatment 

Currently 

adequately 

treated 

Total 
acreage 

Cropland 

Pasture  and  range.. 

Woodland 

Other  land 

1.5 

7.3 

.7 

.3 

0.6 

1.7 

3.9 

.7 

2.1 
9.0 
4.6 

LO 

Total 

9.8 

6.9 

16.7 

Fifty-nine  percent  currently  needs 
treatment. 

Forty-one  percent  is  currently  ade- 
quately treated — ^will  need  to  continue 
this  adequate  treatment  or  suffer  dete- 
rioration. 

Other  data  follows: 


UTAH.-SUMMARY  OF  THE  1969  AGRICULTURAL  CONSERVATIOt*  PROGRAM,  SECTION  1,  PARTICIPATION  AND  PAYMENTS 


Unit 


Regular  ACP 


Naval 

stores 

program 


FCMF-4 


Total 

regular,  ASCP 

and  ECM 


Participating  (arms ...... ....... 

Farms  participating  at  least  once  during  196S-69 

(^t-shares 

Small  cost-share  increase 

Amount  transferred  toSCS -. — 

Amount  transferred  to  other  agencies ..... 

Amount  used  or  to  be  used  for  program  services . 

Total  gross  assistance 

Average  per  farm — — - 

Participating  low-income  farmers '..... 

Cost-shares  for  low-income  farmers  ^ — 

Pooling  agreements: 

Counties * 

Agreements .- «... -.---- ...... --.- — 

Farms .,..........-....•...-...-•-.......-.--.»--"--**••- 

Cost-shares 


NumlMr.. 
do.. 

Dollar... 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

Number.. 

Dollar... 

Number.. 

*).. 

do.. 

Dollar... 


5.147 

12,260 

1,207,282 

23,435 

53,750 


1,284,467 

250 

50 

15,149 

27 

199 

3.333 

444,114 


61 
'42.251* 

"4,*«66" 


47,051 
771 


1 
I 

61 
42,251 


5,147 

12,260 

1,249.533 

23,435 

58,550 


1,331,518 

259 

SO 

15.149 

28 

200 

3.394 

486,365 


>  Those  farmers  w«M  established  eligibility  for  increased  rates  of  cost-sharing  under  the  special  provision  for  low-income  farmer*. 

UTAH-SUMMARY  OF  THE  1969  AGRICULTURAL  CONSERVATION  PROGRAM,  SECTION  2,  CONSERVATION  PRACTICES,  REGULAR 


Practice  name 


Practice 
number 


Number  of 
counties 


Number  of 
farms 


Unit 


Extent      Cost-shares 


Permanent  cover  in  orchards  or  vineyards A-1 

Permanent  cover J"2 

Increased  acreages  of  rotation  cover *^ 

Reld  stripcropping *5 

Trees  or  shrubs  to  prevent  erosion A^ 

Improvement  of  cover  on  rangeland. B-2 

Control  of  competitive  shrubs  on  rai«e  or  pasture |-3 

Wells  for  livestock  water |;;| 

Springs  or  seeps  for  livestock  water B-| 

Reservoirs  for  agricultural  uses |-J 

D-/ 

Pipelines  or  other  livestock  water  facilities M 

Constructing  permanent  fences .....  M 

Timber  stand  improvement . •  ■"•" 
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LEGISLATION  TO  REQUIRE  THE 
OPEN  DATING  OP  PACKAGED 
POODS— n 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  PAaBsrsnt) 
is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  PARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Wednesday.  Congressman  Jomt  E.  Moss 
and  53  other  Members  of  this  body  Joined 
with  me  In  sponsoring  legislation  to  re- 
quire the  last  date  a  food  can  safely  be 
kept  on  a  grocer's  shelves  to  appear  on 
the  label  of  all  perishable  and  semi- 
perishable  foods.  I  first  introduced  this 
legislation  on  November  17  of  last  year. 

This  support  follows  release  last  week 
by  me  of  two  surveys  of  District  of  Co- 
lumbia supermarket  code  dating  prac- 
tices, which  imcovered  large  amounts  of 
out-of-date  food  being  sold.  I  believe  the 
same  situation  exists  throughout  the 
country.  Surveys  conducted  in  Chicago 
have  demonstrated  this  to  be  the  case 
in  that  city.  Other  surveys  are  planned 
for  New  York  and  other  cities  In  the  near 
future. 

The  two  District  of  Columbia  surveys 
-'  found  that  while  the  greatest  food  abuses 
were  in  stores  located  in  low-Income 
areas,  large  amounts  of  stale  food  were 
being  sold  in  mlddle-income-area  stores 
as  well.  In  one  store,  over  $300  worth 
of  stale  food.  Including  3-month-old 
bologna,  was  uncovered.  The  surveys 
were  conducted  by  my  staff  and  the  Con- 
sumer Action  Committee  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Coliunbia  Democratic  Central 
Committee. 

Most  foods  sold  today  carry  a  coded 
date  stamped  by  the  manufacturer, 
wholesaler,  or  retailer.  Consumers  fre- 
quently wonder  why  it  is  that  the  item 
they  buy  one  week  may  last  several  days. 


while  the  same  Item  purchased  another 
time  may  be  stale  before  it  is  even  taken 
out  of  the  shopping  bag.  This  is  explained 
by  the  code  on  the  package,  which  is  not 
meant  for  the  consumer. 

Open  dating  gives  consumers  personal 
policing  power  over  the  sale  of  staple 
food  by  their  local  supermarkets.  It  does 
not  require  government  action,  which 
is  susceptible  to  funding  cuts  or  industry 
pressure.  Nor  does  it  require  court  inter- 
vention, which  is  often  expensive  and 
time  consuming.  It  is  self-enforcing. 

At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  pointed 
out  that  the  sale  of  a  food  product  be- 
fore a  date  stamped  on  the  label  is  no 
giiarantee  that  the  food  will  be  fresh. 
Shelf  lives  are  based  on  proper  treatment 
of  the  food  item  and  the  maintenance  of 
a  particular  temperature  and  humidity. 
It  would  remain  the  responsibility  of  the 
manufacturer,  wholesaler  and  retailer 
to  insure  that  the  consumer  was  not 
purchasing  unfit  food,  irrespective  of  the 
age  of  the  product. 

The  bill  would  apply  to  foods,  canned  or 
packaged  by  the  producer,  wholesaler,  or 
retail  store.  The  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  smd  Welfare  would  be  author- 
ized to  determine  how  long  a  food  could 
safely  be  kept  on  the  shelf  before  it  began 
to  deteriorate. 

Several  municipalities  now  require  dat- 
ing of  certain  kinds  of  food,  especially 
milk  imd  bread.  New  York,  for  example, 
requires  the  dating  of  dairy  products. 
Pederal  law  and  regulations  require  the 
dating  of  certain  drugs  and  durable 
items. 

I  have  found  a  surprising  amount  of 
support  for  open  dating,  not  only  from 
the  consumer,  but  from  the  smidl  food 
store  operator.  He  gets  the  blame  for 
selling  stale  food,  but  frequently  does  not 
know  the  manufacturer's  codes,  muA  thus 


has  no  control  over  food  freshness.  Like 
the  consumer,  he  would  like  to  know 
what  the  codes  mean. 

The  text  of  the  bill  and  a  list  of  spon- 
sors follow : 

H.R.  17006 
A  bUl  to  amend  the  Fitlr  Packaging  and 
Labeling  Act  to  require  a  packaged  perish- 
able food  to  bear  a  label  specifying  the 
date  after  which  It  Is  not  to  be  sold  for 
consumption  as  food 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  State$  of 
America  in  Cangreis  assembled.  That  (a) 
paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a)  of  section 
4  of  the  Pair  Packaging  and  Labeling  Act 
(15  U.S.C.  1453)  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
"(A)"  Immediately  after  "Ubel"  and  by  In- 
serting before  the  semicolon  the  following  : 
".  and  (B)  If  the  commodity  Is  a  perishable 
food.  sUUng  that  It  Is  not  to  be  sold  after  a 
clearly  specified  date  for  consumption  as 
food. 

(b)  Section  5  of  such  Act  (15  \JS.C.  1454) 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(f)  Por  purposes  of  section  4(a)(1)(B) 
of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  In  consultation  with  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  shall  by  regulation 
prescribe  the  manner  In  which  the  last  day 
for  the  sale  of  a  perishable  food  shall  be 
determined." 

(c)  Section  10  of  such  Act  (15  XT.8.C.  1459) 
Is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "meat  or  meat  product, 
poultry  or  poultry  product,  or"  In  subpara- 
graph (I)  of  paragraph  (a); 

(3)  by  adding  after  subparagraph  (5)  of 
paragraph  (a)  the  following  new  sentence: 
"Such  term  includes  meat  or  meat  products 
or  poultry  or  poultry  producU  only  to  the 
extent  necessary  to  Implement  the  requlre- 
menu  of  section  4(a)(1)(B).";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(g)  The  term  'perishable  food'  means 
meat,  poultry,  fish,  dairy  products,  egfs, 
fruit,  vegetables,  bread,  coffee,  and  any  other 
food  that  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Bducatlon, 
and  Welfare  deslgnatM  as  pertahabla." 
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Sec.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
ninetieth  day  following  the  date  of  Its  en- 
actment. 

House  Sponsors 
Leonard  Parbsteln.  Democrat,  of  New  Tork. 
John  E.  Moss,  Democrat,  of  California. 

Bob  Eckhardt,  Democrat,  of  Texas. 
John  Murphy,  Democrat,  of  New  York. 

Pred  Rooney,  Democrat,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Richard  Ottlnger,  Democrat,  of  New  Tork. 

Robert  O.  'Hernan,  Democrat,  of  Rhode 
Island. 

Joseph  P.  Addabbo.  Democrat,  of  Ntew 
Tork. 

Glenn  Anderson.  Democrat,  of  California. 

Jonathan  B.  Bingham,  Democrat,  of  New 
Tork. 

Edward  P.  BolancV  Democrat,  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Prank  J.  Brasco,  Democrat,  of  New  Tork. 

William  S.  Broomfield,  Republican,  of 
Michigan. 

George  E.  Brown,  Jr.,  Democrat,  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Phillip  Burton.  Democrat,  of  California. 

Daniel  E.  Button.  Republican,  of  New  Tork. 

James  A.  Byrne.  Democrat,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Shirley  Chlsholm,  Democrat,  of  New  Tork. 

William  Clay,  Democrat,  of  Missouri. 

James  C.  Corman.  Democrat,  of  California. 

Emilio  Q.  Daddarlo,  Democrat,  of  Connecti- 
cut. 

Don  Edwards.  Democrat,  of  California. 

Louis  Prey.  Jr..  Republican,  of  Plorlda. 

William  D.  Pord,  Democrat,  of  Michigan. 

James  G.  Pulton,  Republican,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Cornelius  E.  Gallagher.  Democrat,  of  New 
Jersey. 

Seymour  Halpem,  Republican,  of  Mew 
Tork. 

Michael  Harrington,  Democrat,  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

William  D.  Hathaway,  Democrat,  of  Maine. 

Augustus  P.  Hawkins,  Democrat,  of  Call- 
fomla. 

Henry  Helstoski,  Democrat,  of  New  Jersey. 

Prank  Horton,  Republican,  of  New  Tork. 

Andrew  Jacobs,  Jr.,  Democrat,  of  Indiana. 

Edward  I.  Koch,  Democrat,  of  New  Tork. 

Allard  K.  Lowensteln,  Democrat,  of  New 
Tork. 

Spark  K.  Matsunaga,  Democrat,  of  HawaU. 

Abner  J.  Mikva,  Democrat,  of  Illinois. 

George  P.  Miller,  Democrat,  of  California. 

William  S.  Moorhead.  Democrat,  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Arnold  Olsen,  Democrat,  of  Montana. 

Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Democrat,  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Bertram  L.  Podell.  Democrat,  of  New  Tork. 

Adam  C.  Powell,  Democrat,  of  New  Tork. 

Claude  Pepper.  Democrat,  of  Plorlda. 

Otis  Pike,  Democrat,  of  New  Tork. 

Thomas  M.  Rees,  Democrat,  of  California. 

Henry  8.  Reuse.  Democrat,  of  Wisconsin. 

Peter  W.  Rodlno.  Democrat,  of  New  Jersey. 

Robert  A.  Roe,  Democrat,  of  New  Jersey. 

William  L.  St.  Onge,  Democrat,  of  Con- 
necticut. 

James  Scheuer,  Democrat,  of  New  Tork. 

John  V.  Tunney,  Democrat,  of  California. 

Morris  K.  TTdall.  Democrat,  of  Arizona. 

Charles  Wilson,  Democrat,  of  California. 

Sidney  R.  Tates,  Demoorat.  of  Illinois. 


CONDUCT  OP  ASSOCIATE  JUSTICE 
WILLIAM  O.  DOUGLAS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  (Mr.  Abbitt)  Is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  ABBITT.  lifr.  Speaker.  I  have 
Joined  today  In  sponsorship  of  the  res- 
olution providing  for  appointment  of  a 


select  committee  of  six  Members  of  the 
House  to  investigate  and  determine 
whether  Associate  Justice  William  O. 
Douglas  of  the  UJ3.  Supreme  Court 
should  be  brought  up  for  impeachment. 

The  introduction  of  this  resolution  is 
the  culmination  of  a  long  period  of 
careful  consideration  by  those  who  have 
participated  in  its  preparation.  Many 
of  us  have  felt  for  some  time  that  very 
serious  questions  needed  to  be  answered 
and  have  waited  patiently  in  the  hopes 
that  some  degree  of  resolution  of  these 
issues  could  be  achieved  apart  from  fil- 
ing impeachment  charges.  Our  hopes  and 
optimism  in  this  regard  have  been  unful- 
filled and.  if  anything,  the  situation  ap- 
pears to  have  been  aggravated  in  recent 
months  by  activities  which  are  borne 
out  in  the  resolution. 

In  the  beginning  it  should  be  made 
crystal  clear  that  the  action  taken  by  the 
more  than  100  Members  of  the  House 
today  is  fully  authorized  and  supported 
by  the  Constitution  which  provides  in 
article  n,  section  4,  that  Justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court  shall  be  removeti  from 
office  on  impeachment  for  high  crimes 
and  misdemeanors  and  further  provides 
in  article  VI  that  Justices  of  the  Court 
shall  be  boimd  by  "oath  or  afiOrmation 
to  support  this  Constitution." 

The  actions  and  activities  of  Justice 
Douglas  during  his  long  tenure  on  the 
Court  are  far  too  expansive  and  encom- 
passing to  be  cataloged  here.  Suffice  it 
to  say  that  he,  perhaps  more  than  any 
other  Federal  official,  has  on  frequent 
occasions  in  published  writings,  speeches, 
lectures,  and  statements  declared  a  per- 
sonal position  which  increasingly  places 
his  opinion  in  direct  conflict  with  ac- 
cepted public  policy.  Incompatibility  on 
this  point  could  by  the  broadest  inter- 
pretation be  covered  as  freedom  of 
speech.  However,  for  one  in  a  position  of 
Supreme  Court  Justice,  it  is  totally  inap- 
propriate and  grossly  improper  for  pub- 
lic pronoimcements  and  positions  to  be 
take  on  matters  pending  before  the 
Court. 

Not  only  do  such  statements  and  public 
advocacy  on  controversial  issues  under- 
mine public  confidence  in  the  Court  but 
serve  to  create  part  of  a  growing  con- 
fusion and  frustration  in  the  coimtry  at 
large. 

It  is  ironical  that  at  the  same  time 
that  liberal  elements  in  the  country  have 
been  castigating  recent  appointees  to  the 
Supreme  Court  and  causing  irreparable 
harm  to  their  personal  reputations, 
many  of  the  same  so-called  liberals  come 
immediately  to  the  defense  of  persons  of 
liberal  persuasion  no  matter  how  great 
have  been  their  transgressions.  It  should 
be  made  clear,  however,  that  the  action 
taken  today  is  not  in  any  way  a  retalia- 
tion or  a  reaction  to  that  which  has  gone 
on  before.  Consideration  of  this  action 
has  been  in  progress  for  many  months 
and  in  my  opinion  is  long  overdue. 

The  Justice's  publication  on  February 
19  of  the  book  entitled  "Points  of  Re- 
bellion" has  brought  to  bear  in  a  crystal 
clear  way  the  crux  of  this  whole  issue. 
The  views  which  he  expresses  are  his 
own  and  he  is  perhaps  entitled  to  an 
expression  of  these  views  regardless  of 
their  unorthodox  character.  It  would 


seem  to  be  totally  inconsistent  with  the 
ethics  of  the  office  which  he  holds  to 
participate  in  activities  of  this  kind. 

I  have  had  much  to  say  over  the  years 
about  the  degeneracy  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  in  the  opinion  of 
the  vast  majority  of  the  people  of  this 
country.  No  longer  is  it  the  lofty  tri- 
bunal it  once  was.  It  has  become  an 
object  of  great  criticism  and  ridicule  on 
the  part  of  many  people.  It  seems  in- 
consistent that  a  standard  of  strictness 
should  be  applied  to  new  appointees  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  activities  of  in- 
cumbent judges  be  completely  ignored 
on  the  other. 

The  impropriety  of  this  Justice's  ac- 
tions in  so  many  Instances  is  so  over- 
whelming that  I  feel  a  select  committee 
should  be  appointed  and  should  investi- 
gate to  the  fullest  degree  the  charges 
set  forth  in  the  resolution  as  well  as 
others  which  have  been  brought  to  the 
attention  of  this  House  today  and  on 
previous  occasions.  No  man  in  America 
has  had  a  greater  impact  upon  the 
changes  in  our  mores,  attitudes  and  ad- 
ministration of  justice  than  has  Justice 
Douglas  and  in  all  fairness  to  him  and 
the  public  he  serves,  this  question  should 
be  clarified,  crystallized,  and  resolved 
now  once  and  for  all. 


THE  MORATORIUM.  THE  WAR.  AND 
CONGRESSIONAL  RESPONSIBILITY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Ryan)  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday,  in 
over  200  towns  and  cities.  Vietnam  mora- 
torium committee  activities  were  being 
conducted  by  people  from  every  walk  of 
life.  In  addition,  yesterday  marked  the 
end  of  the  3 -day  fast  agtiinst  the  war 
which  began  this  past  Simday  evening. 

The  April  15  Moratorium  Day  brought 
focus  on  three  sispects  of  the  war :  It  has 
raised  taxes;  it  has  created  the  inflation 
which  is  robbing  the  poor,  the  elderly 
living  on  fixed  retirement  incomes,  and 
virtually  everyone  else  as  well;  and  it 
prevents — in  fact  it  is  the  object  ex- 
ample— of  the  misplaced  national  priori- 
ties which  dominate  this  administration. 

I  commend  the  work  of  the  moratori- 
um committee. 

All  too  tragically,  I  fear  that  despite 
its  efforts,  prospects  for  peace  soon  are 
still  very  dim.  This  country  has  settled 
into  a  stultifying  numbness — deploring 
the  war,  but  watching  with  resignatioo 
the  continued  contortions  of  the  admin- 
istration in  trying  to  convince  us  that 
there  is  light  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel. 

Yet  today  the  Defense  Department  re- 
ported 141  Americans  killed  last  week — 
the  highest  toll  in  over  6  months.  This  is 
the  result  of  the  Vietnamization  policy 
which  the  administration  touts  as  the 
solution.  It  is.  to  say  the  very  least,  ironic 
that  virtually  the  same  number  of  men 
died  in  1969,  the  first  year  of  Vietnamiza- 
tion. as  died  in  1967,  a  year  of  escalation. 

Back  in  the  beginning,  way  before  the 
death  count  had  marched  past  41,000. 
the  United  States  was  going  to  be  an 
adviser,  training  the  South  Vietnamese 
anny,  which  would  take  care  of  the  rest. 
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Somehow,  we  wound  up  with  over  500,000 
American  advisers  in  South  Vietnam. 
Except  by  then  they  were  no  longer 
advisers:  they  were  combat  troops. 

President  Nixon  started  a  course  called 
"Vietnamization."  The  President,  in  his 
"State  of  the  World"  statement  of  Pebu- 
ary  18,  1970,  told  us  that  Vietnamization 
"has  two  principal  components" — the 
strengthening  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
forces  and  extension  of  the  pacification 
program  in  South  Vietnam.  And  he  went 
on  to  say: 

In  strengthening  tbe  capability  of  the 
gOTemment  and  people  of  South  Vietnam  to 
defend  themselves,  we  provide  Hanoi  with 
authentic  incentive  to  negotiate  seriously 
now. 

I  confess  that  I  do  not  follow  this  line 
of  reasoning.  If  500,000  American  troops 
did  not  provide  such  an  incentive  to 
North  Vietnam.  I  do  not  see  how  a  reduc- 
tion in  American  forces  by  token  with- 
drawals and  a  purported  turning  over  of 
the  war  to  the  South  Vietnamese  is  now 
going  to  be  particularly  persuasive  to  the 
North  Vietnamese  and  the  NLP.  This  is 
pure  plpedream,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned. 
What  is  more,  it  is  a  pipedream  we  have 
already  engaged  in.  That  is  how  we  got 
Into  Vietnam  in  the  first  place — by  mak- 
ing the  South  Vietnsmiese  proxy  war- 
riors, and  then  taking  over  when  they 
failed.  What  is  to  happen  when  the  South 
Vietnamese  once  again  are  facing  im- 
minent defeat?  Is  the  administration 
prepared  to  see  its  investment  in  Viet- 
namization go  down  the  drain? 

The  point  I  am  making  is  that  until 
this  administration  decides  that  we  do 
not  belong  in  Vietnam;  imtil  it  decides 
that  the  fate  of  that  country  must  be 
decided  solely  by  the  peoples  of  that 
land:  xmtil  tills  administration  bites  the 
bullet,  to  use  a  phrase  which  fits  well 
with  Its  military  image,  we  are  doomed 
to  an  unending  war.  We  are  doomed, 
and  the  Innocent  peasants  of  Vietnam 
are  doomed. 

So  Vietnamization  is  no  answer — It  is 
really  just  a  diversion.  And  we  know 
enough  of  disappointment  and  despair 
by  now  to  know  that  hard  truths  remain 
hard,  no  matter  how  prettily  they  are 
wrapped  up  In  rhetoric. 

Let  us  talk  rather  about  some  statis- 
tics. Let  us  get  the  real  picture.  The 
death  count  of  American  soldiers  in  Viet- 
nam stands  now  at  more  than  41,000 
killed  in  combat.  We  do  not  know  the 
number  of  Innocent  Vietnamese  civilians 
who  have  died.  These  poor  people,  con- 
cerned with  the  simple  and  fulfilling 
routines  of  tilling  their  land  and  caring 
for  their  families,  are  beyond  the  reach 
of  even  our  statistic-happy  Defense  De- 
partment. Or  perhaps  they  were  beyond 
Its  concern. 

The  number  of  woimded  U.S.  service- 
men is  far  greater — more  than  270.000. 
Apart  from  the  immediate  pain  and 
agony  these  soldiers  have  suffered,  there 
Is  the  poignant  fact  that  12.4  percent  of 
the  wounded  thus  far  have  received  100 
percent  disability  ratings.  These  men  are 
a  monument  of  our  Army's  logistical  and 
medical  skills — 81  percent  of  those 
woimded  are  surviving  In  this  war.  as 
compared  to  74  percent  in  Korea  and  71 
percent  in  World  War  n.  We  have  the 


helicopters  to  get  them  to  hospitals,  and 
we  have  the  medical  aid  to  treat  them. 
But  we  cannot  replace  the  legs  and  arms 
with  new  legs  and  arms  of  flesh  and 
blood. 

These  men  who  have  died  and  who 
have  been  woimded  deserve  our  gratitude 
and  our  honor.  Theirs  is  a  sacrifice  for 
which  the  Nation  must  be  indebted.  But 
to  render  them  our  gratitude  and  honor 
is  not  to  glorify  the  war:  it  should  con- 
firm our  determination  to  achieve  peace. 
The  damage  is  not  only  being  endured 
and  inflicted  10.000  miles  away.  The  very 
social  fabric  of  our  Nation  is  being  sacri- 
ficed at  a  cost  no  statistics  can  capture. 
Discontent  is  rife.  Dissent  is  stlfied.  In- 
flation is  galloping  and  it  is  the  poor  who 
have  so  little,  and  the  aged,  whose  in- 
comes are  fixed,  who  are  bearing  its  bur- 
den most  heavily. 

Billions  of  dollars  urgently  needed  for 
our  domestic  needs  are  being  diverted  to 
the  war  in  Vietnam.  Fiscal  year  1970 
spending  by  the  Defense  Department  ex- 
ceeded $69  billion.  By  comparison,  only 
$29.7  was  spent  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment on  aid  to  the  poor.  And  of  this  $29.7 
billion,  a  full  $10  billion  was  for  fixed 
social  security  benefits.  A  chart  explain- 
ing the  breakdown  of  these  funds  has 
been  prepared  by  the  Committee  for  Eco- 
nomic Development,  comprised  of  distm- 
guished  members  of  the  business  and 
academic  communities,  and  shows  the 
following  allocations: 

Aid  to  the  poor  in  Federal  programs'^ 
{ In  bUllons  of  dollars  ]  1 970 

(fiscal) 

Social  security 10.0 

Welfare : 

Public  assistance 8.0 

Family  assistance  plan 

Nutrition : 

Food  stamps .8 

Child   nutriUon .6 

Health: 

Medicare 2.4 

Medicaid 2.1 

OEO  programs . .  1 

Employment : 

Manpower    development 1.0 

Unemployment  insurance .  0 

Employment  service .2 

Work  Incentives .  1 

Education  and  youth: 

Disadvantaged  children 1. 1 

Educational  opportunity  grants .      .1 

Other .6 

OEX)   programs . .5 

Housing : 
Public    housing    and    rent    supple- 
ments         .3 

Model  cities  and  other .2 

Other: 

Veterans'  Administration 3. 0 

Other  HEW   programs 1.3 

Other  agencies .6 

Other  OEO  programs .5 

Indian  affairs .  1 

Rural  poverty .  1 

Total _ 29.7 

>  The  poverty  threshold  used  in  calculating 
this  table  is  03.400  annual  Income  or  less  for 
a  family  of  4. 

Sources:  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

The  Headstart  program  offers  Just  one 
example  of  the  misplaced  priorities  guid- 
ing this  administration.  It  is  asking  for 
only  $326  million  for  this  program — a 
decrease  of  $7  million  In  funding — rather 
than  enormously  expanding  Headstart. 


At  the  same  time,  the  administration  is 
requesting  $71.8  billion  for  defense  in  its 
1971  budget. 

And  all  this — the  deaths,  the  malmings, 
the  disruption  of  our  society,  the  short- 
changing of  our  domestic  needs — Is  the 
price  paid  for  a  war  which  has  never 
been  declared  by  Congress.  Not  that  any 
of  these  disasters  would  be  more  bear- 
able if  they  had  the  ofiQcial  sanction  of 
Congress.  But.  if  the  legislative  branch 
had  undertaken  to  exercise  its  responsi- 
bilities, this  war  might  never  have  been. 
And  if  it  would  act  now  to  stop  all  fund- 
ing for  Vietnam,  the  war  might  be  ended 
now. 

A  brilliant  article  by  Merlo  J.  Pusey  in 
today's  Washington  Post  should  direct 
every  Member's  attention  to  this  failure 
of  congressional  responsibility,  this  de- 
fault to  executive  dictate.  As  Mr.  Pusey 
says: 

Presidential  wars  are  completely  incom- 
patible with  our  constitutional  system.  The 
only  type  of  war  that  Is  at  all  acceptable  as 
an  instrument  of  national  policy  is  limited 
war  specifically  authorized  by  Congress. 

If  Congress  were  one-tenth  as  conscien- 
tious In  preventing  abuse  of  the  war  power  in 
its  area  of  responsibility  as  the  courts  have 
been  in  theirs,  slaughter  on  the  battlefield 
without  any  process  of  law  would  not  now 
be  the  national  dilemma  it  has  become. 

The  article  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  16,  1970] 

DxriNiTiON  or  Wais  Creatks  a  Pakaoox 
(By  Merlo  J.  Pusey) 

When  is  a  war  not  a  war?  The  United  States 
Court  of  Military  Appeals  decided  the  other 
day  that  the  war  in  Vietnam  is  not  a  war  for 
the  purposes  of  Article  2(10)  of  the  Uniform 
Code  of  Military  Justice.  But  only  two  years 
ago  the  same  court  said  in  a  different  type  of 
case  that  the  conflict  in  Vietnam  did  con- 
stitute a  "time  of  war"  within  the  meaning 
of  Article  43(a)   of  the  military  code. 

If  laymen  are  left  in  a  state  of  confusion 
by  this  Judicial  tendency  to  wear  different 
glasses  in  looking  at  the  same  word,  it  is  in 
line  with  the  general  fogglness  of  our  concept 
of  war.  In  common  usage,  the  word  means 
many  different  things  to  different  people,  and 
there  seems  to  be  precious  little  effort  at 
clarification.  Could  this  be  one  reason  why 
we  seem  to  get  into  wars,  or  what  are  cus- 
tomarily called  wars,  so  easily? 

In  its  most  recent  opinion  the  Court  of 
Military  Appeals  concluded  that  we  are  not 
in  war  now  because  no  war  has  been  declared 
by  Congress.  It  coolly  Ignored  the  fact  that 
41,000  Americans  have  met  violent  death  on 
the  battlefields  of  Vietnam- and  that  the  con- 
filet  in  that  country  has  cost  $108  billion. 
What,  then,  determines  whether  a  major  ex- 
ercise in  human  slaughter  constitutes  war? 

The  legal  complexities  of  the  subject  are 
the  more  baffling  because  the  courts  have 
said  ttiat  some  rather  minor  skirmishes  In 
our  history  do  constitute  war.  Back  in  the 
days  of  President  John  Adams  the  Supreme 
Court  said  in  very  positive  terms  that  the 
congresslonally  authorized  hostilities  with 
France  on  the  high  seas  were  limited  war. 
Later  the  Supreme  Court  said  that  acts  of 
general  hostility  by  Indians  and  the  dispatch 
of  troops  to  subdue  them  constituted  a  state 
of  war.  For  certain  purposes  the  Boxer  Up- 
rising in  China  was  a  time  of  war.  So  waa 
the  undeclared  Kc^ean  war  which  some  pre- 
ferred to  call  only  a  police  action  de^ite  its 
heavy  toll  in  men  and  money  for  three  years. 

It  is  difficult  to  escajse  the  conclusion 
that  the  courts  allow  their  definitions  of  war 
to  be  colored  by  their  sympathy  or  lack  of 
sympathy  for  the  statutory  provisions  they 
are  called  upon  to  Interpret.  In  the  current 
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Raymond  O.  Averette  case  the  Court  of  Mili- 
tary Appeals  was  trying  to  keep  in  harmony 
with  a  series  of  decisions  handed  down  by 
the  Supreme  Court  In  recent  yetu-s  sharply 
limiting  the  jurlsdicUon  of  mlUtary  courts 
over  civilians  accompanying  our  armed 
forces  abroad.  Judges  Darden  and  Ferguson 
concluded  from  this  trend  and  the  tradi- 
tional high  regard  of  the  American  constitu- 
tional system  for  civil  rights  that  they 
should  apply  "a  strict  and  literal  construc- 
tion of  the  phrase  "In  time  of  war." " 

The  result  was  to  free  Averette  of  his 
court-martial  conviction  of  attempting  to 
steal  36.000  government-owned  batteries  in 
Vietnam.  It  is  difficult  to  quarrel  with  this 
reasoning  as  applied  in  the  individual  case. 
Judge  Darden's  explanation  is  impressive. 
"We  emphasize  our  awareness  that  the 
fighting  in  Vietnam  qualifies  as  war  as  that 
word  is  generally  used  and  understood.  By 
almost  any  standard  of  comparison — the 
number  of  persons  involved,  the  level  of  cas- 
ualties, the  ferocity  of  the  combat,  the  ex- 
tent of  the  suffering,  and  the  Impact  on  our 
nation,  the  Vietnamese  armed  conflict  is  a 
major  miUtary  action.  But  such  a  recog- 
niUon  should  not  serve  as  a  shortcut  for  a 
formal  declaration  of  war,  at  least  In  the 
sensitive  area  of  subjecting  civilians  to  mili- 
tary Jurisdiction." 

The  Judiciary  is  saying  that  if  Congress 
wishes  to  have  civilians  accompanying  our 
armed  forces  abroad  tried  in  military  courts 
m  time  of  war,  it  will  have  to  authorize  the 
war  with  a  clear-cut  declaration.  So  we  are 
confronted  by  a  shocking  paradox.  A  declara- 
tion of  war  is  not  necessary  to  compel  a  man 
to  enter  the  armed  forces  and  forfeit  his  life 
In  many  cases  but  it  is  necessary  to  take 
away  a  camp-follower's  right  to  a  civilian 
trial. 

One  must  remember,  of  course,  that  the 
courts  have  not  said  that  it  is  constitutional 
to  conduct  major  wars  in  distant  lands  with- 
out authorization  from  Congress.  Enforce- 
ment of  this  aspect  of  the  Constitution  has 
l)een  left  to  Congress,  and  in  recent  decades 
Congress  has  fallen  on  its  face  every  time 
the  President  has  rushed  American  forces 
Into  costly  military  ventures  without  specific 
authorization. 

Actually,  there  are  several  different  types 
of  war,  and  it  would  be  a  fatal  blunder  to 
assume  that  our  military  farces  could  not 
fight  In  any  circumstances  without  a  formal 
declaration  of  war.  The  President  always  has 
authority  to  repel  a  sudden  armed  attack, 
but  this  does  not  give  him  authority  to  go  on 
from  there  and  fight  a  major  war.  If  contin- 
ued military  action  seems  essential,  he  needs 
specific  authority  from  Congress,  and  this 
was  the  practice  generally  followed  until  the 
current  century.  The  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  Is  now  trying  to  re-establish 
this  principle,  but  it  still  has  a  long  way 
to  go. 

The  choice  should  not  be  between  full-scale 
wars  declared  by  Congress  and  presidential 
wars  in  which  Congress  does  nothing  more 
than  applaud  from  the  sidelines  and  dish  out 
the  money.  All-out  declared  war  may  be  com- 
pletely obsolete  because  of  the  probabUity 
that  it  would  lead  to  nuclear  destruction. 
Presidential  wars  are  completely  incompati- 
ble with  our  constitutional  system.  The  only 
type  of  war  that  is  at  all  acceptable  as  an 
Instrument  of  national  policy  is  limited  war 
specifically  authorized  by  Congress. 

If  Congress  were  one-tenth  as  conscien- 
tious in  preventing  ab\ise  of  the  war  power 
in  its  area  of  responsibility  as  the  courts  have 
been  in  theirs,  slaughter  on  the  battlefield 
without  any  process  of  law  would  not  now  be 
the  national  dilemma  it  has  become. 


point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today's 
Washington  Post  reports  in  a  story  by 
a  William  Chapman  that  in  New  York 
City  yesterday.  Attorney  William  Kunst- 
ler  told  a  crowd  of  assembled  people: 

You  must  resist,  and  resistance  means 
everything  short  of  revolution — and  if  resist- 
ance doesn't  work,  revolt. 

This  is  seditious  utterance.  You  can- 
not slice  the  plain  meaning  of  words  thin 
enough  to  avoid  the  plain  inference  that 
such  speech  is  incitement  to  revolution. 

This  man  should  be  disbarred.  He 
should  also  be  prosecuted  under  existing 
statutes.  Where  are  the  enforcement  of- 
ficers in  such  circumstances?  What  is  the 
bar  association  doing  about  this  sort  of 
conduct? 

At  the  very  minimum  no  individual 
should  be  permitted  to  remain  in  good 
standing  as  a  member  of  the  bar  who  in- 
cites to  violence  and  revolt — ^particularly 
in  the  atmosphere  that  exists  in  this 
country  today  largely  as  a  result  of  the 
cumulative  incitements  of  such  as  Kunst- 
ler.  Such  conduct  is  in  demonstrable 
violation  of  his  oath  as  a  member  of.  the 
bar  and  an  officer  of  the  court. 


proving  life  both  now  and  In  the  fut\u». 
"We  know  that  the  future  Is  youth's  chal- 
lenge and  that  we  must  work  for  it  dlU- 
gently  and  creatively.  We  want  aU  citizens 
of  our  communities  to  share  with  us  the 
concerns  of  youth  so  that  through  meaning- 
ful communication  we  can  promote  under- 
standing and  strengthen  our  relationships. 

The  26,0(X)  members  of  the  Future  Home- 
makers  of  Alabama,  like  Futiu-e  Homemakers 
of  other  states,  elect  their  state  and  local 
officers,  plan  their  meeting,  develop  their 
program  of  work,  and  plan  their  activities 
and  projects. 

Projects  at  the  state  and  local  level  are 
carried  out  through  the  application  of  the 
National  Program  of  Work  to  local  sitiiations. 
The  1969-73  Program  of  Work  Incorporates 
two  objectives:  To  strengthen  bonds  within 
the  family  and  between  the  family  and  the 
community;  and  to  help  youth  comprehend 
the  problems  of  society  and  contribute  to 
their  solutions.  These  objectives  reflect  the 
generosity  and  seriousness  of  FHA  members, 
who  are  eager  to  grow  in  understanding  and 
to  contribute  what  they  learn  to  those 
around  them. 


SEDITIOUS  SPEECH 

(Mr.  WYMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  ranarks  at  this 


NATIONAL  FHA  WEEK 

(Mr.  BEVILL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
Alabama's  26,000  Future  Homemakers  of 
America  join  more  than  600,000  other 
members  throughout  the  United  States 
in  celebrating  the  25th  anniversary  of 
this  fine  organization. 

We  in  Alabama  are  proud  of  our  FHA 
members,  who  continue  to  strengthen  the 
bonds  within  the  family,  and  between 
the  family  and  the  community. 

The  following  article  outlines  the  prog- 
ress of  Future  Homemakers  of  America 
and  some  of  the  activities  planned  for 
Its  25th  anniversary  year : 

National  FHA  Week     , 

Alabama's  26,000  Future  Homemakers  of 
America  join  with  more  than  600.000  other 
members  throughout  the  United  States  this 
week  in  the  Kick  Off  of  the  25th  Anniversary 
Year  Emphasis  wUl  be  given  to  projects  and 
programs  highlighting  the  25  years  of  pride, 
purpose,  and  progress  of  Future  Homemakers 
of  America. 

Ruth  Stovall,  State  FHA  adviser,  points  out 
that  several  million  young  people  have  been 
challenged  by  the  unlimited  opportunities 
offered  through  membership  in  Future 
Homemakers  of  America  over  the  .25  years 
since  Its  establishment  as  a  national  organi- 
zation for  home  economics  students  In  junior 
and  senior  high  schools.  She  says  that  on 
this  silver  anniversary  of  this  large  youth 
organization,  chapters  are  highlighting  the 
twenty-five  years  of  sterUng  opportunities 
provided  through  FHA  for  self-improvement, 
leadership,  citizenship,  community  service, 
development  of  homemaking  and  consumer 
skills  and  preparation  for  a  career.  She  says 
further  "that  Future  Homemakers  are  proud 
to  be  a  part  of  a  national  organization  of 
604,000  teenagers  concerned  with  people,  fam- 
lUes,  and  communities." 

National  FHA  President  Luck  Hendrlx,  a 
high  school  senior  from  Metter,  Georgia,  ex- 
plains that  National  FHA  Week  provides 
members  everywhere  the  oppart\mity  to 
demonstrate  that  youth  does  care  about  im- 


NATIONAL  LIBRARY  WEEK 

(Mr.  BEVILL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  week 
of  April  12-18  has  been  set  aside  as  Na- 
tional Library  Week.  The  purpose  of  Na- 
tional Library  Week  is  to  create  a 
broader  awareness  of  the  need  for  a  bet- 
ter read,  better  informed  America,  and 
to  encourage  the  habit  of  reading  and 
library  use. 

I  feel  this  is  an  admirable  goal  and  I 
am  happy  to  join  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  in  paying  tribute  to  our 
librarians. 

I  am  Inserting  an  editorial  from  the 
Sand  Mountain  Reporter  in  my  Congres- 
sional district,  which  explains  the  pur- 
pose of  National  Library  Week: 
National  Library  Week 
The  week  of  April  12-18  this  year  is  set 
aside  as  National  Library  Week.  During  thla 
time  the  peculiarly  human  characteristic 
that  accovmts  for  all  of  man's  accomplish- 
ment is  to  be  commemorated — the  ability  to 
store  the  sum  total  knowledge  and  build  new 
knowledge  upon  It. 

Our  libraries  preserve  the  written  word 
that  records  faithfully  all  that  the  wisest 
and  most  gifted  among  us  have  learned  of 
the  arts,  of  literature,  of  science  and  tech- 
nology, of  Ufe,  the  world  and  the  imlverse 
around  us.  In  great  Ubraries  the  record  of 
clvlllzatton  is  being  kept— in  movies,  in  the 
sound  of  stereo  tapes,  on  microfilm. 

The  purpose  of  National  Library  Week  is 
to  create  broader  awareness  of  the  need  for 
a  better-read,  better-Informed  America  and 
to  encourage  the  habit  of  reading  and  U- 
brary  use. 

Libraries  have  been  the  cornerstone  of 
civilization  throughout  recorded  history. 
They  were  never  more  so  than  now.  Knowl- 
edge especlaUy  In  scientific  fields,  expands  at 
a  fantastic  rate  and  an  education  can  truly 
never  be  completed  but  must  constantly  be 
sought  throughout  a  lifetime  of  leammg. 

Libraries  remain  a  primary  tool  of  learn- 
ing During  National  Ubrary  Week,  let  us 
strengthen  the  habit  of  using  them  often 
and  weU. 

NATIONAL  VOLUNTEER  FIREMEN'S 
WEEK 

(Mr.  SAYLOR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
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point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  very 
pleased  to  announce  that  53  of  our  col- 
leagues are  cosponsoring  legislation  to- 
day which  would  authorize  the  President 
to  proclaim  "National  Volunteer  Fire- 
n^n's  Week"  from  September  19,  1970, 
to  September  26, 1970. 

The  bills  I  am  introducing  today  are 
companion  bills  to  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 1154,  which  I  Introduced  on  April 
6,  and  House  Joint  Resolutions  1166 
and  1167,  introduced  April  9.  1970. 

Those  joining  in  honoring  the  Na- 
tion's volunteer  firemen  include:  Con- 
gressman J.  Glenn  Beall,  Jr.,  of  Mary- 
land. Daniii.  E.  Button  of  New  York. 
EiroRo  A.  Cederberc  of  Michigan,  Don 
H.  Clausen  of  California.  John  Dellen- 
BACK  of  Oregon,  William  L  Dickinson 
of  Alabama.  Jack  H.  McDonald  of 
Michigan,  Thomas  J.  Meskill  of  Con- 
necticut, Robert  H.  Mollohan  of  West 
Virginia,  John  E.  Moss  of  California, 
Thomas  P.  O'Neill.  Jr.,  of  Massachu- 
setts. Robert  A.  Roe  of  New  Jersey.  Earl 
B.  Ruth  of  North  Carolina.  Robert  L.  P. 
Sixes  of  Florida,  Harley  O.  Staggers  of 
West  Virginia,  Frank  Thompson,  Jr..  of 
New  Jersey,  Robert  O.  Tiernan  of  Rhode 
Island,  William  B.  Widnall  of  New  Jer- 
sey. Chalmers  P.  Wylie  of  Ohio,  and 
Louis  C.  Wyman  of  New  Hampshire. 

Other  cosponsors  are  Congressmen 
Mark  Andrews  of  North  Dakota.  Tim 
Lei  Carter  of  Kentucky,  Silvio  O.  Conte 
of  Massachusetts.  Emilio  Q.  Daddario  of 
Connecticut,  Edward  J.  Derwinski  of 
Illinois,  George  H.  Fallon  of  Maryland, 
Kenneth  J.  Gray  of  Illinois.  James  R. 
Grover,  Jr.  of  New  York,  Harold  T. 
Johnson  of  California,  Walter  E.  Jones 
of  Alabama.  Carleton  J.  King  of  New 
York.  Dan  Kuykendall  of  Tennessee, 
Martin  B.  McKneally  of  New  York. 
Clarence  E.  Miller  of  Ohio,  George  P. 
Miller  of  California,  Richard  L.  Ottin- 
GER  and  Otis  G.  Pike  of  New  York,  Ray 
Roberts  of  Texas,  David  E.  Satterfield 
of  Virginia,  and  Fred  Schwengel  of  Iowa. 

The  third  bill  I  am  introducing  today 
contains  the  names  of  Congressmen 
Lawrence  Burton  of  Utah,  James  C. 
Cleveland  of  New  Hampshire.  Seymour 
Halpcrn  of  New  York,  David  N.  Hender- 
son of  North  Carolina,  James  J.  Howard 
of  New  Jersey,  James  R.  Mann  of  South 
Carolina.  James  H.  Qotllen  of  Tennessee, 
Philip  E.  Ruppe  of  Michigan,  Joseph  S. 
Kubitz  and  Keith  G.  Sebelfus  of  Kansas. 
Sam  Steiger  of  Arizona.  Robert  Taft.  Jr.. 
of  Ohio,  and  Richard  C.  White  of  Texas. 

I  should  also  mention  that  Congress- 
man J.  J.  Pickle,  of  Texas.  Joined  me  in 
House  Joint  Resolution  1167. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  of  this  date,  a  total 
of  91  Members  of  the  House  have  Joined 
In  the  drive  to  honor  the  Nation's  volun- 
teer firemen. 


TAKE  PRIDE  IN  AMERICA 

(Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  In- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day we  should  take  note  of  America's 
great  acoompllahments  and  In  so  doing 


renew  our  faith  and  confidence  in  our- 
selves as  individuals  and  as  a  nation.  The 
United  States  is  the  world's  largest  pro- 
ducer of  phosphate  rock.  In  1967,  the 
United  States  produced  36,079,000  metric 
tons  of  phosphate  rock.  This  was  over 
twice  as  much  as  produced  by  the 
U.S.SJI.,  the  second  leading  nation. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Mollohan  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Boggs)  for  today,  on  account  of  o£Bcial 
business. 

Mr.  Oettys  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Boggs>,  for  today,  on  account  of  official 
business. 

Mr.  Patman  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Boccs ) ,  for  today,  on  account  of  official 
business. 

Mr.  Hanna  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Roy- 
bad,  for  today,  on  account  of  official 
business. 

Mr.  DiNGELL  for  April  20  through  April 
27,  1970.  on  account  of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Alexander)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter:  > 

Mr.  Farbstein.  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  ABsm.  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Ryan,  for  10  mlnntes,  today. 

Mr.  CoRMAN,  for  60  minutes,  on  April 
30. 

Mr.  CoRMAN,  for  60  minutes,  on  May  1. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Collins  I  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter:) 

Mr.  Michel,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Porr,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Rhodes,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Kyl,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  HosAN,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Burton  of  Utah,  for  15  minutes, 
today. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  BmcRAM  to  revise  and  extend  re- 
marks during  general  debate  today  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  MooRHEAD  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  today  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Mills  and  to  Include  a  press  re- 
lease in  regard  to  projective  hearings 
oa  trade  matters. 

Mr.  ScHSun  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Bingham)  to  extend  his  remarks  follow- 
ing those  of  Mr.  Bingham,  today,  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  on  HJl.  16311. 

Mr.  Bevill,  to  insert  his  remarks  Im- 
mediately preceding  the  Committee 
rising, 

Mr.  CBAn  and  to  Include  extraneous 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


matter  with  remarks  made  during  debate 
on  H.R.  16311. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Collins)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  QuiLLEN  in  four  Instances. 

Mr.  PoFF. 

Mr.  MizE. 

Mr.  Price  of  Texas  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen. 

Mr.  Pelly. 

Mr.  Byrnes  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  HosMER  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  McClure. 

Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Wylie. 

GooDLiNG  In  two  instances. 
Morton. 

GUDE. 

ScHERLE  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Foreman  in  two  instances. 

Mrs.  Reid  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Langen. 

Mr.  Hunt. 

Mr.  Denney. 

Mr.  Springer  In  two  Instances. 
McCloskey. 
Wyman. 

Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Reid  of  New  York  in  two  Instances. 
Anderson  of  Illinois. 
Taft. 

Mr.  LujAN  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Alexander)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  SiKES  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Farbstein  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  LowENSTEiN  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Clay  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Colorado. 

Mr.  Rivers  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Gallagher. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Boggs  in  two  instances. 
Ashley. 

Burke  of  Massachusetts  In  two 
instances. 

Mr.  Dent  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Mann  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Dondhue  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Brinkley. 

Mr.  RooNEY  of  New  York  In  three  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  In  two  in- 
stanceb. 

Mr.  MOORHEAO. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Fascell. 

Mr.  Hagan  in  two  Instances. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey. 


Mr. 
Mr. 


Mr. 
Mr. 


Mr. 
Mr. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  1148.  An  act  to  constitute  the  College 
of  the  Virgin  Islands  and  the  University  of 
Guam  land-grant  colleges,  and  for  other  pur- 
poaea;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

S.  1814.  An  act  to  provide  for  public  own- 
ership of  the  masa  transit  bus  aystem  oper- 
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ated  by  D.C.  Transit  System.  Inc.  and  other 
private  bus  transit  companies  engaged  in 
scheduled  regular  route  operations  in  the 
Washington  metropolitan  area  to  authorize 
interim  financial  assistance  for  the  D.C.  Tran- 
sit System,  Inc..  pending  public  acquisition 
of  Its  bus  transit  facilities,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia.  i 


1938.  A  letter  from  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral, transmitting  drafts  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  adjust  the  postal  revenues  and  to 
Improve  and  modernize  the  postal  service, 
to  reorganize  the  Post  Office  Department,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  C\.y\X  Service. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  accordingly 
(at  5  o'clock  and  49  minutes  p jn.) ,  un- 
der its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Monday,  April  20,  1970,  at 
12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1930.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the 
Public  Service  Commission  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  section  8  of  the  act  ap- 
proved March  4.  1913  (37  Stat.  974),  as 
amended,  to  standardize  procedures  for  the 
testing  of  utUlty  meters;  to  add  a  penalty 
provision  In  order  to  enable  certification  un- 
der secUon  5(a)  of  the  Natural  Gas  Pipeline 
Safetj'  Act  of  1968.  and  to  authorize  coopera- 
tive action  with  State  and  Federal  regulatory 
bodies  on  matters  of  Jotot  Interest;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

1931.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  copy  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  report  entitled  "Dredging  and 
Water  Quality  Problems  In  the  Great  LAkes" 
and  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  provide 
for  construction  of  contained  dredged  spoil 


REPORTS      OP      COMMITTEES      ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIU,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  HUBERT:  (Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. H  R.  350.  A  bin  to  amend  section  39-201 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code;  with 
amendments  (Rept.  91-1007) .  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  BEAI^  of  Maryland: 
H.R.  17041.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  the  city 
of  Frederick,  Md.;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BRINKLEY: 
H.R.  17042.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  In  textile  articles  and  articles  of  leath- 
er footwear,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California: 
H.R.  17043.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  limit  the  conditions 
and   basis  of  disclosure  of  Income  tax  re- 
turns; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania: 
HJl.  17044.  A  bill   to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  in  textile  articles  and  articles  of  leather 


dlSDOeal  faculties  for  the  Great  Lakes  and     footwear,    and   for   other  purposes;    to   the 


connecting  channels,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

1932.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  eliminate  the  duty  now  applicable 
to  natural  rubber  containing  fillers,  extend- 
ers, pigments,  or  rubber-processing  chemi- 
cals: to  the  CX)nunittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

1933.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  pro- 
posed supplemental  appropriation  for  fiscal 
year  1970  for  the  Veterans'  Administration 
(H.  Doc.  No.  91-311);  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

1934.  A  communication  from  the  President 
'of  the  United  States,  transmitting  an  amend- 
ment to  the  requests  for  appropriations 
transmitted  in  the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year 
1971  for  the  Veterans'  Administration  (H. 
Doc.  No.  91-312);  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

1935.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Admin- 
istrator for  Program  and  Policy,  Agency  for 
International  Development,  Department  of 
State,  transmitting  a  quarterly  report  on  the 
programing  and  obligation  of  contingency 
funds  for  the  second  quarter  of  fiscal  year 
1970,  pursuant  to  section  4$l(b)  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as  amended;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1936.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 


Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr.  CONTE: 
H.R.  1704S.  A   bill  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  in  textile  articles  and  articles  of  leather 
footwear,   and   for   other   purposes;    to   the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DADDARIO  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  MosHER) : 
H  R.  17046.  A  bin  to  establish  an  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment  for  the  Congress  as 
an  aid  in  the  Identification  and  consideration 
of  existing  and  probable  Impacts  of  techno- 
logical application;  to  amend  the  National 
Science  Foundation  Act  of  1950;  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics. 

By   Mr.   EDWARDS  of  California   (for 
himself    Mr.   Bttbtok  of   California, 
Mr.  COHELAN,  Mr.  Gubser,  Mr.  Lec- 
GETT.  Mr.  McCloskxt,  Mr.  Moss,  and 
Mr.  Waldie)  : 
H.R.  17047.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  San  Francisco  Bay  National 
Wildlife  Refuge;   to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee: 

H.R.  17048.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  training 

program  for  organized  crime  prosecutors,  an 

annual  conference  of  Federal.  State,  and  local 

officials  in  the  field  of  organized  crime,  an 
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By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI : 
USL  17051.  A  bin  to  provldb  for  the  de- 
velopment of  a  uniform  system  of  quaUty 
grades  for  consumer  food  products;   to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  17052.  A  biU  to  require  that  durable 
consumer  products  be  labeled  as  to  dura- 
bility and  performance  life;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HJl.  17053.  A  bin  to  require  that  certain 
short  shelf-Ilfe  durable  products  be  promi- 
nently labeled  as  to  the  date  beyond  which 
performance  life  becomes  diminished;  to 
the  Ck>mmittee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R.  17054.  A  bin  to  require  that  certain 
durable  products  be  prominently  labeled  as 
to  date  of  manufacture,  and  for  other  pxir- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  IntersUte  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  17055.  A  bin  to  require  that  certain 
processed  or  packaged  consumer  products  be 
labeled  with  certain  information,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  17056.  A  bill  to  require  that  certain 
drugs  aad  pharmaceuticals  be  prominently 
labeled  as  to  the  date  beyond  which  potency 
or  efficacy  becomes  diminished;  to  the  Com- 
mittee en  Inters  ate  and  Poregn  Commerce 
ByMr.  JARMAN: 
H.R.  17057.  A  bill  to  provide  for  special 
packaging  to  protect  children  from  serious 
personal  injury  or  serious  illness  resulting 
from  handling,  using,  or  ingesting  household 
substances,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
CJommittee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Ck>m- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  KOCH   (for  himself,  Mr.  Roe, 
and  Mr.  TtmNEY) : 
HJl.  17058.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment  of  a  Commission  on  Marihuana; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KOCH: 
H.R.  17059.  A  bin  to  provide  that  the  Fed- 
eral office  building  at  26  Federal  Plaza,  New 
York.  N.J".,  shall  be  named  the  "Robert  Fran- 
cis Kennedy  Federal  Office  BuUdlng"  in  mem- 
ory of  the  late  Robert  F.  Kennedy.  Attorney 
General  from  1961  to  1964  and  a  Member  of 
the  U.S.  Senate  from  the  State  of  New  York 
from  1965  to  1968;  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
U«  Works. 

By  Mr.  LANGEN: 
HJl.  17060.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  extend  to  Indians  of  aU  tribes, 
under  aU  of  the  existing  pia>lic  assistance 
programs,  the  special  additional  Federal 
matching  payments  presently  provided  only 
for  certain  specified  tribes  under  certain 
specified  programs;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PIRNIE: 
HJl.  17061.  A  bin  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  in  textile  articles  and  articles  of  leather 
footwear,    and   for   other   purposes;    to   the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  RIVERS: 
H.R.  17062.  A  bUl  to  authorize  certain  con- 
struction at  mUltary  installations,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD : 
H.R.  17063.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Truth  In 
Lending  Act  to  eliminate  the  Inclusion  of 
agricultural    credit;    to   the   Committee    on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  17064.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  designate  within  the 


n.  icii-cj  11^...  v"=  ^~^.~^ ,  — annual   report  by  the  Attorney   General  on 

nort^tion  'TransmlttlMa  ittiit  of  proposed  organized  crime,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  Department  of  the  Interior  an  officer  to  es- 
Srtslatlon  to  extend  the  provUlons  of  title     the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  tabllsh,  coordinate,  and  administer  programs 

Tnrt  of  the  Federal  AvlaUon  Act  of  19S8,  H.R.  17049.  A  bUl  to  improve  law  enforce-  authorized  by  this  act.  for  the  reclamation, 
relating  to  war  risk  Inaurance;  to  the  Com-  ment  in  urban  areas  by  making  available  acquisition,  and  conservation  of  lands  and 
mlttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,     funds  to  Improve  the  effectiveness  of  police      water  adverselv  affected  bv  coal  mlnlna  od- 

~  services;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  OARMATZ: 
H.R.  17060.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  in  textile  articles  and  articles  of  leather 
footwear,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 


1937.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  revise  and  Improve  the  laws 
relating  to  the  documentation  of  seamen; 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Flaberlea, 


water  adversely  affected  by  coal  mining  op- 
erations, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BOB  WILSON : 
HJl.  17065.  A  bin  to  establish  a  roll  of 
honor  f<H'  American  inventors,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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By  Mr.  AIiEXANDER: 
HJl.   1706«.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  in  textile  articles  and  articles  of  leather 
footwear,   and    for   other   purposes;    to   tbfl 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By   Mr.    ASPINALL    (for   himself,   Mr. 
RocxKS  of  Colorado.   Mr.   Evans  of 
Colorado,  and  Mr.  Bkotzman  ) : 
H.R.   17067.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  con- 
struction, operation,  and  maintenance  of  the 
closed  basin  division.  San  Luis  Valley  proj- 
ect.  Colo.,  and  for  other  purposes:    to  ths 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  CORMAN: 
H.R.    17068.    A    bin    to   amend    the   Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  to  provide  for 
a  partial  exemption  from  duty  for  certain 
transportation     vehicles     manufactured     or 
produced  In  the  United  States  with  the  use 
of  foreign  components  imported  under  tem- 
porary Importation  bond;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  17069.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVin  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  authorize  payment 
under  the  program  of  health  insurance  for 
the  aged  for  services  furnished  an  individual 
by  a  home  maintenance  worker  (In  such  In- 
dividual's home)  as  part  of  a  home  health 
services  plan;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DULSKI  (for  himself.  Mr.  Coi- 
BCTT.  Mr.  Udau.,  and  Mr.  DxawiN- 
SKi) : 
HJt.   17070.  A  bill  to  Improve  and  mod- 
ernize the  Postal  Service,  to  reorganize  the 
Post  Office  Department,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  CUNNINOHAM    (for  himself, 
Mr.  Okbald  R.  Foao.  and  Mr.  But- 
ton) : 
HJt.  17071.  A  bill  to  Improve  and  modern- 
ize the  postal  service,  to  reorganize  the  Post 
Office  Department,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  CoDunlttee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

ByMr.  LUKKNS: 
HJt.  17072.  A  bill  to  Improve  and  modern- 
ise the  postal  service,  to  reorganize  the  Post 
Office  Department,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  ClvU 
Service. 

By  Mr.  HARRINOTON : 
HJt.  17073.  A  blU  to  authorize  U.S.  partici- 
pation m  Increases  In  the  resources  of  certain 
International  financial  Institutions,  to  pro- 
vide for  an  anniial   audit  of  the  exchange 
stabilization  fund  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  NIX: 
HJl.  17074.  A  bill   to  provide  for  orderly 
trade    In    textile    arUcles    and    articles    of 
leather  footwear,  and  for  other  ptirposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  PERKINS: 
HJl.  17075.  A   bill   to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  In  textile  arUcles  and  articles  of  leather 
footwear,   and    for    other   purposes;    to   the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mrs.  SULLIVAN: 
HJl.  17076.  A  bill   to  provide   for  orderly 
trade  in  textile  articles  and  articles  of  leather 
footwear,   and   for   other   purposes;    to   the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin : 
HJt.  17077.  A   bill    to   provide   for   orderly 
trade  in  textile  articles  and  articles  of  leather 
footwear  and  for  other  puri>oee8;  to  the  Com- 
mlttes  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ADAMS: 
HJt.  17078.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  appli- 
cation of  the  prohibitions  contained  In  the 
Sherman  Act  to  the  business  of  organized 
professional  baseball;  to  the  Oommlttse  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  AlfDEBBON  of  TUmeaaee: 
H.B.  17079.  A   bill    to   provide   for   orderly 
trade    In    textUe    articles    and    arUcles    at 
leather   footwear    and   for   other    purposes; 
to  the  Commlttss  on  Ways  and  Means. 


By  Mr.  CELLER: 
HJl.  17080.  A  bin  to  amend  section  36  of 
the  Bankruptcy  Act  (11  U.S.C.  63)  and  sec- 
tions 631  and  634  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  to  permit  full-time  referees  In  bank- 
ruptcy to  serve  as  part-time  U.S.  magistrates 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  17081.  A  bill  to  amend  UUe  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  protection  of 
U.S.  probation  officers;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   CUNNINGHAM    (for   himself. 
Mr.  ANDxasoN  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Ham- 
ilton.   Mr.    McClusx,    Mr.    Don    H. 
Clausen,  Mr.  Hocan,  Mr.  Andxkws. 
of  Alabama.  Mr.  MrsKn.i..  Mr.  Cx- 
DKXBxac.  Mr.  Contx,  and  Mr.  Lck- 
XNS) : 
HJl.  17062.  A  bill  to  Improve  and  modern- 
ize the  postal  service,  to  reorganize  the  Post 
Office  Department,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  ClvU 
Service. 

By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Moss,  and  Mr.  Ooakst)  : 
HJt.  17083.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Pack- 
aging  and  Labeling  Act  to  require  a  pack- 
aged perishable  food  to  bear  a  label  specify- 
ing the  date  after  which  It  la  not  to  be  sold 
for  consumption  as  food;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  HAGAN: 
HJt.  17064.  A  bill  to  provide  certain  medi- 
cal and  surgical  services  to  officers  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Fire  Department  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  of  police  forces  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  retired  under  the  Police- 
men and  Firemen's  Retirement  and  Disabil- 
ity Act  for  total  disabilities;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho  (for  himself 
and  Blr  McClxtsk)  : 
H.R.  17065.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Include  Idaho  among 
the  States  which  may  obtain  social  security 
coverage,  under  State  agreement,  for  State 
and    local    policemen   and    firemen;    to   the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HARVBT: 
HJl.  17086.  A  bill  to  establish  In  the  8Ut« 
of  Michigan  the  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  Nation, 
al  Lakeshore,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  LUJAN: 
H.R.  17087.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  the  amount 
of  outside  earnings  permitted  each  year  with- 
out any  deductions  from  benefits  thereun- 
der; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  McCLURE: 
H.R.  17068.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  extend  assistance  under  the 
maternal  and  child  health  and  crippled  chil- 
dren's services  program  to  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritory of  the  Pacific  Islands;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  REID  of  New  York: 
HJt.  17089.  A  bin  to  prohibit  the  sale  and 
shipment  of  certain  economic  poisons,  and 
for  other  reasons;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

HJt.  17090.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act  so  as  to  extend  its  duration,  provide  for 
national  standards  of  ambient  air  quality, 
expedite  enforcement  of  air  ponutlon  con- 
trol standards,  authorize  regulation  of  fuels 
and  fuel  additives,  provide  for  Improved  con- 
trols over  motor  vehicle  emissions,  establish 
standards  appUcable  to  dangerous  emissions 
from  stationary  sources,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstats  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

HJt.  17091.  A  blU  to  amend  chaptsr  1  (FM- 
eral-Aid  Highways)  of  Utls  23,  United  SUtaa 
Code,  as  amended,  to  establish  local  highway 
planning  review  commissions  to  consider 
oonaeiTatlon  problems  in  connection  with  ths 
construction  of  fsderaUy  aided  highways;  to 
the  Committee  on  PubUc  Works. 
By  Mr.  STUBBLEFTELD : 
H.B.  17002.  A  bill  to  provlda  tat  ordaily 


trade  in  textile  articles  and  articles  of  leather 
footwear,   and   for   other   purposes;    to   ths 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  YATRON: 
HJt.  17093.  A  bin  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  In  textile  articles  and  articles  of  leather 
footwear,   and   for  other  purposes;    to   the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BUSH : 
H.J.  Res.  1174.   Joint  Resolution  declaring 
the  first  Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  of 
November  In  each  even-n\unbered   year  to 
be  a  legal  public  holiday;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    SAYLOR    (for    himself,    Mr. 
ANoaxws  of  North  Dakota,  Mr.  Caa- 
'm.  Mr.  CoNTT,  Mr.  Daddasio,  Mr. 
DxawiNSKi,  Mr.  Fallon,  Mr.  Obat, 
Mr.  Oaovn,  Mr.  Johnson  of  CaU- 
fomia,  Bfr.  Jonks  of  Alabama,  Bfr. 
King,    Mr.    Kittkzndall,    Mr.    Mc- 
Knkallt,  Mr.   »*" '  "^   of  Ohio,  Mr. 
Mn.i.Ks  of  California,  Mr.  OmNcsa, 
Mr.  PiKX,  Mr.  RoBEBTs,  Mr.  Sattxb- 
ncLO,  and  Mr.  Schwenckl)  : 
HJ.  Res.    1175.   Joint   Resolution   author- 
izing   the    President    to    proclaim   National 
Volunteer  Firemen's  Week  from  September 
19,  1970,  to  September  26.  1970;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SA'YLOR  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Bxall  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Button,  Mr. 
CEOEasKac.  Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen,  Mr. 
Dellenback,  Mr.  Dickinson,  Mr. 
McDonald  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Meskill, 
Mr.  MoLLOHAN,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr. 
O'Neill  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Rob, 
Mr.  Ruth.  Mr.  Sikes,  Mr.  STACCEas, 
Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 

TiERNAN.    Mr.    WiDNALL,    Mr.    Wtlik, 

and  Mr.  Wtman). 
HJ.  Res.  1176.  Joint  Resolution  author- 
izing the  President  to  proclaim  National 
Volimteer  Firemen's  Week  from  September 
19.  1970.  to  September  26,  1970;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    SA'YLOR    (for   himself,   Bdr. 

BuETON  of  UUh,  Mr.  Cleveland,  Mr. 

Halpeen.  Mr.  Hendeeson.  Mr.  How- 

AEO,   Mr.   Mann,   Mr.   Quillen,   Mr. 

RUFPE.  Mr.  Skubitz,  Mr.  Sebelixts, 

Mr.  S'TEiosE  of  Arizona,  Mr.  Tarr,  and 

Mr.  Whtte)  : 

HJ.  Res.  1177.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 

the  President  to  proclaim  National  Volunteer 

Firemen's   Week  from   September   19,    1970, 

to  September  26.  1970;  to  the  Committee  on 

the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  Bos  Wilson  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  BaAOEMAS) : 
H.J.  Res.  1178.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  month  of  May 
1970  as  "Project   Concern  Month":   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  TIERNAN: 
H.   Con.  Res.  676.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
Federal    Communications    Commission,    the 
Corporation  for  PubUc  Broadcasting,  and  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare should  immediately  undertake  to  each 
separately  study  the  question  of  long-term 
funding  for  the  Corporation  for  PubUc  Broad- 
casting and  report  to  the  Congress  by  Octo- 
ber 1.  1970;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Oonunerce. 

By    Mr.    WYMAN    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Scott,  Mr.  Waggonne>,  Mr.  Sixxs, 
Mr.  SCHXELX.  Mr.  HtsEar.  Mr.  Fltmt, 
Mr.  BuBTON  of  Utah,  Mr.  Halet,  Mr. 
Del  Clawson,  Mr.  Andrews  of  Ala- 
bama, Ux.  Beebt,  Mr.  Abbrt.  BCr. 
MicBEL,  Mr.  Abernxtht,  Mr.  Bow. 
Mr.  Hendeeson,  Mr.  Williams,  Mr. 
DowNiNO,  Mr.  Pollock,  Mr.  Ichoid, 
Mr.  Smith  of  C^lfornla,  Mr.  tt«tt. 
Mr.  BaiNKLKT,  and  Mr.  Schadebom)  : 
H.  Bes.  923.  Resolution  creating  a  aslset 
committee  to  conduct  an  InTsstlgatlon  of 
certain  activities  of  WllUam  OrvlUe  Douglas, 
AssocUto  Justice  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Oourt, 
to  dstsrmlna  whether  Impeachment  proceed- 
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Ings  are  warranted;   to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

By    Mr.    WYMAN    (for    himself.    Mr. 
ScoTT.  Mr.  Waooonneb,  Mr.  Sikes, 
Blr.  GuBSEB,  Mr.  Lennon,  Mr.  King, 
Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama,  Mr.  Clanct, 
Mr.  Slack,  Mr.  Mtebs,  Mr.  Passman, 
Mr.  O'Konski,  Mr.  Landrum,  &Ir.  Mi- 
ZELL,    Mr.    Rogebs    of   Florida,   Mr. 
Quillen,  Mr.  Whitten,  Mr.  Wold, 
Mr.   Davis  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Devine, 
Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Sntder,  Mr.  Fuqua, 
and  Mr.  Watkins)  : 
H.  R«8.  923.  Resolution  creating  a  seVsct 
committee   to  conduct  an   Investigation  of 
certain  activities  of  WilUam  Orvllle  Douglas, 
Associate  Justice  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Oourt, 
to  determine  whether  Impeachment  proceed- 
ings are  warranted;    to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

By    Mr.    WYMAN     (for    himself.    Mr. 
Scott.  Mr.   Wacgonner,  Mr.   Snus, 
Mr.  Minshall,  Mr.  Long  of  Louisi- 
ana, Mr.  Ruth,  ISx.  Hagan,  Mr.  Winn, 
Mr.  O'Neal  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Brock, 
Mr.  Jarman,  Mr.  Crane,  Mr.  Zion,  Mr. 
Rarick,  Mr.  AsHBRooK,  Mr.  Flowers, 
Mr.  Ca»u>,  Mr.  Chappell,  Mr.  Tatlor, 
Mr.     Thompson     of     Georgia,     Mr. 
Montgomery,  Mr.  Brat,  Mr.  Daniel 
of  Virginia,  and  Mr.  Eshleman)  : 
H.   Res.   924.  Resolution  creating  a  select 
committee  to  conduct  an   Investigation  of 
certain  activities  of  William  Orvllle  Douglas, 
Associate  Justice  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court, 
to  determine  whether  impeachment  proceed- 
ings are  warranted;    to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  WYMAN  (for  blmself,  Mr. 
Scott,  Mr.  Wacgonner,  Mr.  Sikes, 
Mr.  Hosmer,  Mr.  Edwards  al  Louisi- 
ana, Mr.  Hunt,  Mr.  Orat,  Mr.  Black- 


burn, Mr.  Nichols,  Mr.  Foreman,  Mr. 
Orhtin,  Mr.  Cramer,  Mr.  Jones  at 
North  Carolina,  Mr.  Dickinson,  Mr. 

CaTFERT,       Mr.       KtTTKENDALL,       Mr. 

BxviLL,  Mr.   LuKENS,   Mr.   Stuckxt, 
Mr.  Landcrebe,  Mr.  EIdwards  of  Ala- 
bama, Mr.  Gross,  Mr.  Buchanan,  and 
Mr.  Harsha)  : 
H.  Res.  92S.  Resolution  creating  a  select 
oommlttee  to  conduct  an  Investigation  of  cer- 
tain activities  of  WlUlam  OrvlUe  Douglas.  As- 
sociate Justice  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  to 
determine  whether  impeachment  proceedings 
are  warranted;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By    Mr.    WYMAN    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Scott,  Mr.  Wacgonner,  Mr.  Sikes, 
Mr.  Si'EiGEB  of  Arizona,  Mr.  Sebelius, 
Mr.    Grrrrs,    Mr.    Roudebxjsh,    Mr. 
Burleson  of  Texas,  Mr.  Fisher,  Mr. 
Dowdt,  Mr.  Roberts,  Mr.  Dorn,  Mr. 
Fountain,  Mr.  Caset,  Mr.  Rivers,  Mr. 
Satterttixo,  Mr.  Hull,  Mr.  Kee,  Mr. 
Long  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Watson,  and 
Mr.  Cunningham)  : 
H.  Res.  926.  Resolution  creating  a  select 
committee  to  conduct   an   investigation   of 
certain  activities  of  William  OrvlUe  Douglas, 
Associate  Jiistlce  of  the  UjS.  Supreme  Court, 
to  determine  whether  Impeachment  proceed- 
ings are  warranted;   to  the  Committee  on 

Rules.  

By  Mr.  BENNETT: 
H.  Res.  927.  Resolution  to  establish  a  select 
oommlttee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
investigato  the  question  of  whether  Supreme 
Court  Justice  WlUlam  O.  Douglas  may  have 
been  guUty  of  conduct  constituting  grounds 
for  impeachment:  to  ttie  Oommlttee  on 
Rules. 

By    Mr.    HORTON    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Weicker,  and  Mr.  Fish)  : 
H.  Res.  928.  Resolution  creating  a  select 


committee  to  investigate  the  official  conduct 
of  WllUam  O.  Douglas,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  POAGE: 
H.  Res.  929.  Resolution  printing  as  a  House 
document  a  history  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture;  to  the  Committee  on  Houso 
Admlnisuatlon. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  GUBSER: 
Hit.  17094.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  the  Royal 
Canadian   Legion  Pipe   Band   of  San  Jose, 
Calif.;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HALEY: 
HJl.  17095.   A   blU   for  the   reUef  of  Dr. 
Eduardo  Femandez-Domlnguez;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows : 

357.  By  the  SPEAKER:  A  memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Alaska,  relating 
to  social  security  payments  to  aU  social  secu- 
rity recipients  Uving  in  Alaska;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

358.  By  Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois:  A  memorial 
of  the  76th  General  Assembly,  Stato  of  HU- 
nols.  In  support  of  the  Family  Assistance  Act 
and  other  welfare  reform  actions;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
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The  Senate  met  at  11  o'clock  a.m.  and 
was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  Quentin  N. 
BuRoicK,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
North  Dakota. 

The  Chaplain,  the  Rev.  Edward  L.  R. 
Elson.  DD.,  oCered  the  following  prayer: 

Eternal  Father,  as  we  turn  from  the 
noise  and  hurry  of  the  world  without 
we  open  our  hearts  to  Thy  oulet  presence 
and  renew  our  vows  to  serve  Thee  with 
our  whole  mind  and  soul  and  strength. 
Help  us  this  new  day  to  meet  its  Joys 
with  gratitude,  its  difficulties  with  forti- 
tude, and  its  duties  with  fidelity.  Keep 
our  goals  clear,  our  hearts  pure,  our 
spirits  brave,  our  energies  dedicated  to 
Thy  service.  Amid  the  tumult  and  pres- 
sures of  our  times  give  us  an  inner  calm 
which  underglrds  and  strengthens  all 
our  labors.  Bring  us  to  the  end  of  the 
day  unstained,  unashamed,  and  at  peace 
with  Thee  and  with  one  another. 

In  the  Redeemer's  name.    Amen. 


ator  from  the  Stato  of  North  Dakota,  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  the  Ch&lr  during  my 
absence. 

BICHARO  B.  RTTSSXIX. 

President  Pro  Tempore. 

Mr.  BURDICK  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


the  concurrence  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Williams). 
author  of  the  resolution. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  ton- 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Wednesday,  April  15,  1970,  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. V^thout  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER     FOR     TRANSACTION     OP 
ROUTINE    MORNING    BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks  today,  there  be 
a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  with  statements  there- 
in limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


DESIGNATION    OF    ACTINO 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  RnssxLL). 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
following  letter: 

VjB.  Senate, 
pusmxnt  pro  tempore, 
Wa$hington.  D.C.,  April  19,  1970. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  tomporarliy  absent  from  the  Senate, 
I  appoint  Hon.  Quentin  N.  Buroick,  a  Sen*- 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OP 
SENATOR  MANSFIELD 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unsmimous  consent  that  I  may  be  allowed 
to  speak  for  10  minutes,  following  the 
remarks  of  the  distlngiilshed  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Yottng)  . 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SUSPENSION  OF  GERMANENESS 
RULE 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  timd 
under  the  Pastore  Germaneness  Rule  not 
start  running  today  until  the  conclusion 
of  all  special  orders  heretofore  entered. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


STRIKES  BY  GOVERNMENT  EM- 
PLOYEES—INDEFINITE  POST- 
PONEMENT OF  SENATE  RESOLU- 
TION 373 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Calendar  No. 
739,  Senate  Resolution  373,  concerning 
strikes  by  Government  employes,  be  in- 
definitely postponed.  This  is  done  with 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACrriNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  CThair 
recognizes  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Bakxr)  for  15 
minutes.        

FEDERAL  REVENUE  SHARING 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  this  morn- 
ing, a  significant  news  conference  was 
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held  by  representatives  of  State  and  local 
governments  calling  upon  Congress  to 
enact  Federal  revenue  sharing.  I  cannot 
overstate  my  strong  support  for  the  views 
expressed  by  this  group. 

Yesterday  there  was  Issued  from  the 
office  of  the  Republican  leader,  the  dis- 
tingiushed  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Scott >,  a  news  release  regarding 
Federal  revenue  sharing,  calling  upon 
Congress  to  act  promptly.  I  commend 
the  Senator  from  Permsylvania  for  his 
statement  in  this  respect  and  strongly 
share  his  views  and  convictions  as  well. 

Mr.  President,  the  news  conference  was 
convened  by  the  National  League  of 
Cities,  the  VS.  Conference  of  Mayors, 
the  National  Association  of  Counties,  the 
National  Governors  Conference,  and  the 
National  Legislative  Conference.  Repre- 
sentatives of  these  groups  in  attendance 
included  Colorado  Gov.  John  Love:  Phil- 
adelphia Mayor  James  Tate:  Cleveland 
Mayor  Carl  Stokes:  Utah  State  Senator 
Hughes  Brockbank :  Illinois  State  Repre- 
sentative John  Conolly;  Shelby.  Ala.. 
Coimty  Judge  Conrad  Fowler;  Kent 
County,  Mich  .  Supervisor  John  Brewer; 
and  Newcastle.  Del.,  County  Executive 
William  Conner. 

rhe  unified  theme  expressed  by  these 
representatives  was  that  this  Congress 
must  enact  Federal  revenue  sharing  and 
must  enact  it  now.  Governor  Love  stated 
that  State  and  local  governments  must 
have  revenue-shanng  legislation  reported 
out  of  committee  in  time  for  congres- 
sional action  prior  to  September 
adjournment. 

Mayor  Stokes  said  that — 

The  Inflexibility  of  the  locml  govemment 
t«z  system  Is  leading  the  cities  to  financial 
starvation.  Some  are  even  approaching  bank- 
ruptcy. .  .  .  It's  a  matter  of  priorities  and 
we're  persuaded  that  the  problems  of  the 
states  and  general  local  government  must  be 
number  one. 

Mr.  President,  revenue  sharing  was  en- 
dorsed in  1968  by  twth  presidential 
candidates  and  by  both  political  plat- 
forms. Over  100  different  revenue-shar- 
ing bills  were  introduced  during  the  90th 
Congress,  and  almost  this  number  have 
already  been  submitted  during  the  cur- 
rent session.  House  Speaker  John  Mc- 
CoRMACK  has  said  that  revenue  sharing 
is  inevitable. 

In  Aug\ist  1969,  President  Nixon  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  a  Presidential 
message  calling  for  enactment  of  this 
concept  in  fulfillment  of  the  commitment 
made  by  him  during  his  campaign.  On 
September  23  I  iiftroduced  the  adminis- 
tration's legislation  and  was  Joined  in 
cosponsorship  by  33  other  Senators.  A 
companion  measure  with  a  comparable 
number  of  cosponsors  was  introduced  in 
the  House.  For  the  past  6  months  the 
respective  committees  of  the  two  Houses 
of  Congress  have  failed  to  act  in  spite  of 
the  overwhelming  support  for  this  meas- 
ure and  in  spite  of  the  increasingly 
urgent  financial  problems  confronting 
our  State  and  local  governments. 

The  press  conference  this  tnoming  was 
a  clear  statement  of  this  urgency.  I  call 
upon  the  Committee  on  Finance  to  re- 
spond to  this  plea  and  to  take  up  this 
legislative  proposal. 


Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  My  distinguished  col- 
league from  Tennessee  and  I  came  to  the 
Congress  at  the  same  time.  I  began  my 
service  in  the  Senate  after  luving  com- 
pleted a  4-year  term  as  Governor  of 
Wyoming.  I  think,  based  upon  my  ex- 
perience in  that  office,  that  I  am  quali- 
fied to  make  some  observations  on  the 
merit  I  find  In  Federal  revenue  sharing. 
This  bill  was  cosponsored  by  me  and  31 
or  32  other  Senators,  when  it  was  in- 
troduced by  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Baker). 

Unfortunately,  the  great  difficulty  with 
so  many  Federal  programs  is  that  people 
do  not  concern  themselves  with  priorities 
that  would  reflect  doing  those  things 
which  are  most  important.  All  too  often, 
groups  at  all  levels  of  govemment  are 
reflective  of  what  will  yield  to  them  the 
greatest  number  of  Federal  dollars  in  the 
way  of  a  cost-sharing  program.  Instead 
of  trying  to  flx  ittention  upon  the  Job 
that  needs  most  to  be  done. 

I  have  seen  that  demonstrated  time 
after  time.  If  the  Federal  Government's 
share  varies  among  several  programs,  one 
with  25  percent  participation,  one  with 
33  H  percent  participation,  and  another 
with  50  percent  participation,  it  is  not 
surprising,  human  nature  being  what  it 
is,  to  find  that  many  times,  for  reasons 
that  cannot  t>e  explained  except  on  the 
basis  of  how  to  get  the  most  Federal 
dollars,  those  who  are  given  the  authority 
to  make  a  determination  and  to  apply  for 
Federal  help  will  go  for  those  programs 
that  will  return  the  greatest  number  of 
Federal  dollars  In  relation  to  the  num- 
ber of  local  dollars  that  have  to  be  con- 
tributed. 

The  unfortunate  result  of  this  situa- 
tion is  that  we  find  ourselves  not  spend- 
ing tax  dollars  in  trying  to  do  those  Jot>s 
which  most  need  to  be  done  and  which 
are  of  greatest  importance.  Rather,  we 
find  that  community  endeavor  Is  re- 
flected in  trying  to  see  how  it  can  get 
the  biggest  handout  from  someone  else. 

There  is  real  merit  in  the  Senator's 
proposal.  It  would  help  to  correct  the 
problem  I  have  described. 

The  argument  that  is  presented 
against  this  case  at  the  present  moment 
Is  not  that  the  program  Ls  without  merit 
but.  rather,  that  there  is  no  slack  in  the 
Federal  budget  which  would  accommo- 
date revenue  sharing.  If  that  were  to  re- 
flect the  considered  judgment  of  Con- 
gress. I  think  it  would  be  a  sad  mistake. 
There  are  so  many  Federal  programs  to- 
day that  it  Ls  possible  to  go  through  them 
and  pick  out  items  from  which  a  certain 
part  of  the  revenue  will  go  Into  Federal 
grants-in-aid  programs.  Some  of  that 
money  can  be  returned  to  the  States,  not 
with  the  explicit  instruction  that  it  must 
be  used  precisely  for  those  efforts,  be- 
cause that  would  tie  the  same  redtape 
onto  those  programs  that  we  now  de- 
plore, but  rather  under  a  revenue-shar- 
ing program  that  gives  enough  lati- 
tude and  sufficient  opportunity  to  local 
tax -spending  authorities  to  permit  a 
selectivity  on  their  part  which  I  would 


hope  would  result  in  spending  the  money 
where  needed. 

While  the  problems  of  the  States  are 
similar,  no  two  States  have  exactly  the 
same  problems. 

I  find  great  merit  in  the  proposal  of  my 
good  friend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Tennessee. 

I  hope  that  Congress  will  give  serious 
consideration  to  cutting  back  on  some 
of  the  programs  we  have  and  putting  into 
a  tax  revenue-sharing  proposal  sufficient 
moneys  to  implement  the  plan  that  has 
been  endorsed  by  the  administration.  It 
is  a  start.  It  is  a  start  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. I  think  it  would  then  be  up  to  the 
several  States  to  demonstrate  their  abil- 
ity wisely  to  use  these  funds.  I  believe 
they  will  live  up  to  this  responsibility. 

Some  people  have  charged  that  the 
States  caimot  be  depended  upon  to  de- 
termine the  priorities  because  the  States 
are  rurally  dominated.  That  charge  no 
longer  has  validity.  I  know  of  no  State 
whose  legislature  does  not  represent  an 
apportionment  that  is  clearly  accept- 
able to  the  Judiciary  of  this  country. 

If  the  State  of  Wyoming  or  the  State 
of  Tennessee  in  the  eyes  of  some  has  a 
legislature  that  is  rurally  oriented,  all  I 
can  say  is  that  under  the  concept  of 
one-man,  one-vote,  that  legislature  re- 
flects the  true  character  of  the  State  and 
represents  the  people  of  that  State. 

I  know  of  no  other  way  of  making  a 
move  in  the  direction  of  Insuring  a  work- 
able identity  of  the  proUems  that  must 
be  met  and  can  best  be  met  at  the  local 
level  than  to  give  the  local  authority  the 
right  to  spend  tax  dollars  to  solve  those 
problems  which  in  its  Judgment  are  most 
critical. 

I  heartily  endorse  the  proposal  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Tennessee.  I 
hope  that  the  Senate  will  approve  it. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  colleague,  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming. I  particularly  appreciate  hie  re- 
marks since  he  is  a  former  Governor  of 
Wyoming  and  a  member  of  what  I  call 
the  Governors  imion  in  this  body  since 
so  many  Senators  were  formerly  Gover- 
nors of  their  respective  States. 

That  brings  to  my  mind  an  Item  that 
Is  significant.  At  the  outset  when  the 
concept  of  revenue  sharing  first  came  in 
issue  one  argimient  which  was  made 
against  it  was  that  it  was  going  to  be  im- 
possible to  apply  because  of  the  con- 
fiicting  desires  between  Governors  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Counties  and  the  mayors  of  cities 
on  the  other  hand.  It  was  said  that  It 
was  too  impracticable. 

I  am  happy  to  say  now  that  the  ac- 
commodation reached  by  these  three 
divergent  groups  combines  in  support  for 
the  administration  proposal. 

I  think  if  these  groups  of  people  at 
three  levels — city,  county,  and  State — 
can  get  together,  certainly  the  Senate 
committee  can  have  hearings  on  It  and 
the  Senate  can  act  upon  It. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  Junior  Senator  from  Tennessee 
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for  bringing  the  revenue-sharing  plan 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  again. 

I  suiH>ort  his  arguments  and  the  Nixon 
new  federalism  revenue-sharing  concept 
wholeheartedly. 

As  a  House  Member,  long  before  I  be- 
came a  Senator,  I  introduced,  along  with 
many  others  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, revenue-sharing  bills. 

The  idea  is  not  new.  It  has,  of  course, 
been  developed  for  some  time  now. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  case  has  long 
been  made  that  State  and  local  govern- 
ments have  run  out  of  revenues  and  need 
help  from  the  Federal  Govemment  and 
need  to  share  in  the  one  big  tax  source — 
the  Federal  income  tax. 

The  former  Governor  of  Wyoming, 
now  distinguished  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming (Mr.  Hansen),  has  brought  to  our 
attention  his  experience  as  Governor. 

My  political  experience  prior  to  com- 
ing to  Congress  was  as  a  mayor  and  also 
as  an  attorney  for  another  local  govem- 
ment. So,  I  have  some  knowledge  of  the 
problems  In  city  govemment.  I  can  cer- 
tainly say  that  I  do  not  suppose  there 
is  a  local  govemment  today  that  does 
not  find  itself  strapped  for  funds,  and 
not  only  strapped  for  funds,  but  also  nm 
out  of  sources  of  additional  funds.  About 
every  additional  tax  source  has  already 
been  tapped  to  the  hilt  by  local.  State, 
and  county  or  Federal  Govemment. 

So  that  case  has  been  made.  They  have 

I         run  out  of  funds.  They  do  need  help. 
It  seems  to  me,  too,  that  the  notion  of 
turning  to  Washington  for  all  solutions, 
^  as  we  have  done  now  for  a  period  of 

X  three  decades,  or  perhaps  ZV2  decades, 

needs  reexamination  and  adjustment. 

I  do  not  think  that  any  Member  of 
Congress,  either  In  this  body  or  In  the 
other  body,  has  not  recognized  the  fact 
that  most  of  the  great  national  problems 
we  have  tackled  in  Congress  have  not 
been  resolved,  and  that  big  govemment 
solutions  from  Washington  have  ftdlen 
far  short  of  being  the  answer.  We  need 
local  solutions,  also.  People  who  serve  at 
levels  of  local  govemment— city,  coimty, 
and  State — are  often  best  able  to  handle 
matters  becaiise  they  recognize  them 
more  readily  and  they  know  where  em- 
phasis should  be  placed  rather  than 
we  here  in  Washington^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  be  permitted  to 
continue  for  5  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Itir.  GURNEY.  It  seemed  to  me  that  the 
time  has  come  when  we  need  to  probe 
this  matter  of  revenue  sharing  and  see  If 
we  can  tackle  these  problems  better  and 
find  more  substantial  answers  by  work- 
ing in  partnership  with  local  govem- 
ment. That  is  another  compelling  reason 
for  this  revenue  sharing. 

I  again  commend  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  for  bringing  this  matter  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate.  Revenue 
sharing  does  deserve  bipartisan  support. 
It  has  had  such  support  for  a  number  of 
years. 

I  would  say  it  is  an  idea  whose  time  has 
come.  And  I  would  be  hopeful  that  the 


U.S.  Senate  leadership  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  would  proceed  this  year  to  hold 
hearings  on  the  bill  and  get  It  underway 
and  make  a  start  on  this  crucial  matter 
this  year. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  colleague,  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

At  the  risk  of  being  imseemingly  face- 
tious, may  I  point  out  that  both  our  na- 
tional parties  included  revenue  sharing 
In  their  national  platforms  adopted  at 
their  conventions  in  Miami  and  Chicago. 

If  a  platform  is  going  to  be  an3rthlng 
other  than  something  to  run  on,  It  is  time 
that  we  get  about  implementing  some 
proposals. 

I  can  think  of  nothing  better  than  rec- 
ommending that  the  Senate  adopt  a  plan 
at  this  time  that  has  been  recommended 
by  our  national  parties. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee and  I  commend  him  for  the  state- 
ment he  msMle  this  morning  and  for  the 
work  he  has  been  doing  on  this  very  im- 
portant subject. 

The  proposal  has  the  support  of  the 
National  League  of  Cities,  the  U.S. 
Conference  of  Mayors,  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Counties,  the  National 
Governors  Conference,  and  the  National 
Legislative  Conference,  so  we  have  very 
widespread  support  for  a  program  that  is 
vital  to  this  Nation  so  we  can  have  a 
viable  State-Federal  Govemment  rela- 
tionship. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  act  favor- 
ably and  promptly  on  S.  2948.  Under  this 
proposal.  States  and  local  governments 
can  establish  their  own  programs  and 
solve  their  own  unique  problems.  I  have 
always  felt  that  strong  State  and  local 
governments  are  essential  to  this  coun- 
try's welfare.  The  enactment  of  this  bill 
will  recognize  the  important  role  which 
the  States  should  play  in  our  govem- 
ment. Moreover,  this  bill  would  help  to 
decentralize  decisionmaking.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, during  the  last  several  years,  there 
has  been  an  increasing  concentration  of 
authority  in  the  Federal  Govemment 
and  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the 
power  of  the  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. This  is  not  a  healthy  trend  amd 
this  proposal  will  be  an  initial  step  In 
counteracting  this  movement. 

Mr.  President,  both  the  previous 
administration  and  this  administration 
have  endorsed  revenue  sharing.  Both 
party  platforms  endorsed  this  principle. 
Many  bills  have  been  introduced  during 
the  last  two  Congresses.  It  Is  high  time 
that  we  have  some  action  on  these  pro- 
posals so  as  to  relieve  the  pressure  on 
State  and  local  governments. 

I  feel  we  are  making  excellent  prog- 
ress and  due  to  the  dedication  of  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  this  program  is 
going  forward.  I  commend  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  for  the  steps  he  has 
taken.       

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arizona 
for  his  important  and  significant  con- 
tribution to  this  colloquy. 


I  conclude  by  stating  that  I  fed  t^ 
great  majority  of  the  people  in  this 
country  want  a  change  in  the  nature  of 
the  partnership  of  govemment.  This  is 
the  first  meaningful  step  available  to  us 
and  I  iirge  its  immediate  consideration. 

I  yield  the  fioor. 

Mr.  SCOTT  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  as  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Bakzr)  pointed  out 
to  this  body  earlier  today,  five  national 
organizations  representing  the  States, 
the  cities,  and  the  coimty  organizations 
of  this  Nation  held  a  Joint  news  confer- 
ence today  on  the  subject  of  Federal  rev- 
enue sharing.  I  am  cosponsor  of  the  ad- 
ministration's legislation  along  with  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee,  who  is  the  chief 
sponsor. 

I  agree  with  the  mayor  of  Philadel- 
phia, Mayor  Tate,  when  he  expressed  his 
dissatisfaction  this  morning  that  no  ac- 
tion hEis  been  taken  by  Congress  to  im- 
plement this  vitally  needed  program. 

I  spoke  yesterday  on  this  subject,  in 
the  same  vein.  I  believe  it  is  time  that 
Congress  get  on  with  the  business  of  es- 
tablishing Federal  revenue  sharing. 

I  commend  these  groups — the  National 
Governors'  Conference,  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Counties,  the  National 
League  of  Cities,  the  \3S.  Conference  of 
Mayors,  and  the  National  Legislative 
Conference — for  uniting  together  so  im- 
pressively and  publicly  calling  for  over- 
due action  by  Congress. 

We  have  waited  too  long  to  act.  The 
legislation  has  been  pending  in  this  body 
since  last  September  in  the  form  recom- 
mended by  the  President  and  endorsed 
by  all  of  these  groups. 

Mr.  President,  this  body  must  recog- 
nize the  severe  fiscal  plight  of  our  local 
governments  and  the  duty  we  have  as 
partners  in  the  Federal  system.  The  in- 
novative revenue-sharing  proposal  be- 
fore us  is  a  modest,  but  desperately 
needed  way  to  assist  our  State  and  local 
partners  to  attack  our  Nation's  domestic 
ills.  I  believe  we  should  heed  the  urgency 
of  the  plea  today  by  Governors.  State 
legislators,  mayors,  and  county  officials. 

Again,  I  agree  with  Mayor  Tate  when 
he  says,  as  he  did  this  morning: 

If  Ckuigress  falls  to  Uve  up  to  the  Presi- 
dent's commitment  of  federal  revenue  shar- 
ing, that  failure  will  force  the  Issue  Into 
every  congressional  campaign  in  the  country 
this  fall. 

I  can  only  add  to  that  by  saying  that 
it  will  not  be  a  Republican  President  or 
the  Republican  Party  in  both  Houses 
which  will  have  failed  to  live  up  to  that 
commitment. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Illinois  subsequently 
said:  Mr.  President.  I  wholehearted^ 
concur  In  the  remarks  and  the  challenge 
to  action  Just  issued  by  my  distinguished 
friend  and  colleague  from  Tennessee, 
Senator  Baker.  President  Nixon's  reve- 
nue-sharing proposals  are  a  pledge  (rf  re- 
dedication  to  the  basic  American  tradi- 
tion of  govemment  close  to  the  people. 
Their  adoption  would  be  a  giant  first 
step  in  revitalizing  the  States  in  their 
proper  role  In  the  Federal  system.  The 
revenue-sharing  proposals  cannot  help 
but  have  a  salutary  effect  upon  the 
strength  and  vitality  of  govemment  at 
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tbe  State  and  local  level.  They  will  en- 
courage the  development  of  new  leader- 
ship and  new  resources  for  problem 
solving  at  the  level  where  that  leader- 
ship and  those  resources  can  do  the  most 
good.  As  a  long-time  participant  in  the 
operation  of  State  government,  and  as  a 
firm  believer  in  the  necessity  of  a  viable 
partnership  between  State  and  Pederal 
Qovemment.  I  am  delighted  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Tennesee  and  to 
Join  him  in  cliallenglng  the  leadership  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  to  give  the 
President's  proposals  priority  attention. 


ORDER  OP  BXJSINESe 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Pursuant  to  the  previous  order,  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  Is  recognized  for  20 
minutes. 


S.  3723— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
RELATING  TO  DISPOSAL  OP  SUR- 
PLUS WEAPONS 

rSMTAOON  KXrST  NOT  HAVX  POWn  TO  OIVX  AWAT 
STmrLTTS   ASMS 

Mr.  YOUNQ  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President. 
the  time  is  long  past  to  end  the  Penta- 
gon's practice  of  giving  surplus  arms  to 
foreign  governments  without  the  consent 
of  Congress. 

I  am  today  Introducing  legislation  that 
would  require  ofDcials  of  the  Pentagon  to 
make  complete  and  prior  disclosure  of 
all  proposed  disposals  of  surplus  weapons. 
This  bill  would  empower  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  and  the  House 
Poreign  Affairs  Committee  to  approve  all 
disposals  of  surplus  UJS.  military  equip- 
ment. 

Since  1952.  surplus  military  equipment 
originally  costing  $3.4  billion  has  been 
given  away  through  the  Pentagon's  dis- 
posal program.  Through  the  surplus  dis- 
posal program.  Pentagon  officials  have 
been  secretly  subsidizing  at  least  two  ty- 
rannical dictatorships  without  any  ad- 
vance information  given  to  Congress  nor 
any  authorization  sought  nor  secured. 

We  have  given  tremendous  quantities 
of  military  and  naval  equipment  to  that 
boastful  and  corrupt  old  warlord.  Chiang 
Kai-shek,  dictator  of  Taiwan.  Last  year 
Pentagon  officials  gave  Nationalist  China 
$157  million  worth  of  fighter  planes, 
cargo  planes,  destroyers,  antiaircraft 
missiles,  tanks,  and  rifles  from  its  arsenal 
of  weapons.  This  gift  was  not  authorized 
by  any  act  of  Congress.  It  wou^d  have 
probably  remained  a  well-kept  Pentagon 
secret  except  for  the  fact  that  the  distln- 
giilshed  Representative  from  Massachu- 
setts, Mr.  CoNTX,  did  some  effective  re- 
search and  raised  Important  questions  at 
a  closed  door  hearing  of  a  House  AM>ro- 
priations  subcommittee. 

The  Pentagon  has  also  furnished  a  vast 
amount  of  surplus  arms  to  Greece,  where 
a  clique  of  Fascist  colonels  in  Athens 
overthrew  the  constitutional  government 
in  a  midnight  coup,  now  rule  by  brutal 
decree  and  torture  in  the  former  cradle 
of  democracy.  In  fact,  a  recent  edition 
of  the  Athens  daily.  Estla.  a  state-con- 
trolled newspaper,  referred  to  the  Pen- 
tagon as  one  of  the  "real  friends  of  mod- 
em Greece."  This  works  against  the  best 


Interests  of  the  United  States  because  In 
the  end  these  dictators  will  be  ousted. 
Then  the  people  will  remember  whose 
giins  and  tanks  were  used  to  help  oppress 
them. 

Officials  of  the  Defense  Department 
never  announced  publicly  or  Informed 
Congress  of  the  transfer  of  the  weapons 
to  Nationalist  China  or  Greece. 

The  fact  is  that  at  present  the  disposal 
of  stirplus  arms  abroad  through  sale  or 
gift  by  Pentagon  officials  needs  no  con- 
gressional authorization  and  requires  no 
congressional  limitation.  The  only  re- 
quirement Is  that  Defense  Department 
officials  report  siurplus  arms  transactions 
annually  when  they  come  before  con- 
gressional committees  for  their  annual 
appropriations. 

This,  of  course,  permits  the  Pentagon 
bureaucrats  and  military  leaders  the 
privilege  of  reporting  their  surplus  weap- 
ons dealing  in  an  ex  ix>st  facto  fashion, 
following  the  disposal  of  surplus  weap- 
ons. Also,  frequently  disclosure  Is  con- 
cealed under  misleading  Pentagonese 
gobbledegook  such  as  "Excess  and  Long 
Supply  Stocks,"  as  was  done  last  year 
and  revealed  or  translated  only  recently. 

Blr.  President,  the  Pentagon  through 
the  siu-plus  disposal  loophole  is  thus 
being  allowed  to  thwart  the  will  of  Con- 
gress to  curb  arms  shipments  to  certain 
countries.  In  fact,  while  Congress  in  the 
last  year  has  been  striving  to  reduce  our 
foreign  military  giveaway  program.  Pen- 
tagon officials  have  simultaneously  em- 
barked on  a  program  to  supplement  arms 
aid  through  the  surplus  disposal  scheme. 
For  example,  our  direct  military  assist- 
ance to  Chiang  Kai-shek  has  been  cut  by 
Congress  from  $117  million  in  fiscal  1968 
to  $25  million  in  the  ciurent  fiscal  year. 

The  Pentagon's  gift  of  surplus  weap- 
ons flagrantly  violated  the  congressional 
Intent  of  cutting  military  assistance  to 
Chiang  Kel-shek.  In  fact,  it  will  Increase 
U.S.  military  aid  to  Nationalist  China  to 
$182  million,  more  than  seven  times  the 
$25  million  that  Congress  intended. 

Officials  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
have  thus  circumvented  the  will  of  Con- 
gress to  cut  military  aid  to  Taiwan 
through  their  policy  of  military  assist- 
ance from  the  Pentagon  stockpile  of 
surplus  weapons. 

Mr.  President,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  must  not  allow  its  will  to 
be  thwarted  by  a  swaggering  military 
establishment.  Congress,  not  the  bureau- 
crats and  generals  in  the  Pentagon,  must 
control  our  military  aid  program. 

State  Department  officials,  to  whom 
the  Pentagon  is  also  supposed  to  report 
its  surplus  dealings,  have  expressed  ob- 
jections to  recent  giveawasrs.  It  is  ap- 
parent that  those  in  power  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  believe  they  can  with 
Impunity  sell  or  give  arms  to  any  nation. 
Here  Is  one  more  example  of  the  attempt 
by  the  military  establishment  to  influ- 
ence foreign  policy  disregarding  Con- 
gress. Someone  should  Inform  the  gen- 
erals of  our  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  that 
the  Constitution  provides  that  In  our 
Nation  civilian  authority  must  always  be 
supreme  over  the  military. 

Mr.  President,  I  fear  that  Pentagon 
officials,  through  their  surplus  arms  pro- 
grams, will  continue  to  give  away  mil- 


itary and  naval  material  to  various  rul- 
ing governments  of  their  choice  without 
authority  from  the  Congress.  We  cannot 
take  the  chance  of  permitting  the  same 
military  leaders  who  led  us  into  the  Viet- 
nam quagmire  secretly  arming  foreign 
governments  and  sponsoring  wars 
around  the  world  from  the  corridors  of 
power  in  the  Pentagon.  Taxpayers  of 
our  Nation  have  paid  for  all  those  arms. 
navEd  vessels,  and  equipment.  We  in  the 
Congress  have  a  duty  we  must  assert. 

In  1968  Congress  enacted  legislation 
requiring  Pentagon  officials  to  obtain 
congressional  authorization  for  credit 
sales,  and  Congress  put  an  annual  cell- 
ing on  the  amount  of  authorized  military 
sales. 

We  should  now  enact  legislation  plug- 
ging the  loophole  that  allows  Pentagon 
officials  to  dispense  indirect  military  as- 
sistance. We  must  prohibit  the  secret 
and  imsupervised  disposal  of  U.S.  mili- 
tary equipment  by  officials  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

Surplus  arms  disposal,  like  military 
sales,  should  be  brought  imder  congres- 
sional control.  Until  this  is  achieved,  the 
military  will  be  able  to  circumvent  con- 
gressional intent  by  dipping  into  the 
treasure  chest  of  surplus  weapons  and 
countering  congressional  cuts  in  military 
aid. 

Congress  must  reassert  its  control  over 
the  disposition  of  surplus  military  weap- 
ons and  put  a  halt  to  the  free-wheeling, 
autonomous  foreign  mllitary-ald  pro- 
gram of  the  Pentagon. 

According  to  a  recent  study  by  the 
Foreign  Relations  Conunittee,  approxi- 
mately $10  billion  worth  of  weapons  will 
probably  be  declared  surplus  by  the 
Pentagon  if  and  when  we  withdraw  our 
forces  from  the  immoral,  unpopular,  im- 
declared  war  we  have  been  waging  In 
Vietnam. 

In  addition,  the  NATO  strike  force  to 
which  the  United  States  is  the  major 
contributor,  recently  phased  out  7.000 
tanks  and  1,200  airplanes  which  are  now 
surplus  equipment.  We  must  take  im- 
mediate steps  to  bring  the  disposal  of 
those  surplus  weaixms  under  congres- 
sional control. 

Mr.  President,  the  role  of  Congress  has 
already  been  seriously  diminished  in  the 
past  decade  with  regard  to  its  power  to 
declare  war.  Indiscriminate  warmaking 
by  Presidential  prerogative  rather  than 
by  congressional  declaration  is  the  un- 
happy reality  of  the  present  day.  We 
have  already  gone  too  far  in  allowing  the 
President  to  usurp  Congress  constitu- 
tional warmaking  powers  and  unhinge 
our  traditional  checks  and  balances  sys- 
tem. 

We  cannot  continue  to  allow  the  Pen- 
tagon to  act  as  an  Independent  power 
countering  congressional  will  through  its 
stockpile  program.  The  Pentagon's  dis- 
posal of  surplus  arms,  like  direct  mili- 
tary grant  assistance  cmd  military  sales, 
must  be  harnessed  and  brought  under 
congressional  control. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  at  the  first  printing  of  the  bill 
the  names  of  the  distinguished  Senators 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire),  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  McCarthy).  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Williams).  California  (Mr.  Crans- 
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TOif).  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McOovikh), 
Iowa  (Mr.  Hucbxs),  Tennessee  (Mr. 
GoaK),  and  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Ran- 
dolph) ,  be  included  as  cosponsors  of  the 
bill. 

I  send  the  bill  to  the  desk  and  ask  that 
It  be  appropriately  referred. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Bttrdick).  Without  objection, 
the  cosponsors  will  be  added  as  requested. 

The  bill  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3722)  to  amend  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961  to  require 
prior  approval  for  delivery  of  excess  de- 
fense articles  to  a  foreign  coimtry.  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Young  of  Ohio  (for  himself 
and  other  Senators),  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


WE  AMERICANS  MAINTAIN  THIEU- 
KY  DICTTATORSHIP  IN  POWER 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Oliio.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently General  Thieu.  president  of  the 
militarist  Saigon  regime,  aimounced  in 
a  political  speech  he  made  directed  to 
the  Members  of  the  National  Assembly 
of  South  Vietnam  that  from  now  on  he 
intended  to  govern  by  decree.  General 
Thieu  and  Air  Marshal  Ky  were  the  two 
leaders  of  10  generals  who  In  a  mid- 
night coup  overthrew  the  civilian  gov- 
ernment of  South  Vietnam.  Of  the  10 
generals,  nine,  including  Thieu  and  Ky, 
were  bom  in  North  Vietnam.  Nine  of  the 
10  generals,  including  both  Thieu  and 
E^y,  had  fought  on  the  side  of  the  French 
against  their  own  fellow  countrymen  who 
were  aspiring  to  national  liberation. 
Their  hopes  to  help  the  French  reestab- 
lish their  Indo-Chinese  colonial  empire 
came  to  an  end  when  Dlenblenphu 
was  overrun  May  7.  1954.  by  the  forces 
of  Ho  Chi  Minh  seeking  liberation  from 
the  French  of  the  countries  now  known 
as  Cambodia,  Laos.  Thailand,  and  North 
and  South  Vietnam. 

The  Geneva  agreement  specifically 
stated  that  the  division  of  Vietnam  at  the 
17th  parallel  into  North  Vietnam  and 
South  Vietnam  was  a  temporary  demar- 
cation line  and  was  not  to  be  regarded  as 
a  national  boundary  and  that  a  promised 
presidential  election  throughout  all  Viet- 
nam was  to  be  held  in  1956.  This  election 
was  called  off  by  President  Diem  who  was 
Installed  as  President  in  Saigon  by  our 
Central  Intelligence  Agency.  It  was  evi- 
dent that  Ho  Chi  Minh  had  the  backing 
and  support  of  80  percent  of  all  the 
people  of  both  South  and  North  Vietnam. 
President  Eisenhower  so  stated  in  his 
memoirs.  Diem  called  off  this  election 
and  then  the  forces  of  the  North  Libera- 
tion Front,  or  Vietcong.  took  the  field 
continuing  the  war  for  liberation  which 
they  had  fought  against  the  French  co- 
lonial oppressors. 

General  Thieu  recently  instructed 
Tran  Thieu  Khiem,  his  Prime  Minister, 
to  compel  the  national  assembly  of  South 
Vietnam  to  sanction  his  authority  to  gov- 
ern by  decree.  The  claim  made  by  Cien- 
eral  Thieu  and  his  Prime  Minister  Is  that 
the  Thieu-Ky  regime  requires  the  power 
to  govern  by  decree  due  to  the  current 
imcertalnty  and  possible  sudden  change 


in  economic,  political  and  military  condi- 
tions in  South  Vietnam.  This  demand  on 
the  part  of  President  Thieu  to  govern  by 
decree  follows  a  recent  violent  demon- 
stration against  the  Thieu-Ky  regime  in 
Saigon  on  the  part  of  hundreds  of  per- 
manent^ disabled  South  Vietnamese  war 
veterans  protesting  against  corruption 
evident  in  Saigon  and  the  failure  of  the 
Thieu-Ky  militarist  regime  to  provide 
any  land  reform  for  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam  and  to  relieve  them  from  the 
corruption  of  absentee  landlords  who 
have  been  favored  all  along  while 
wounded  war  veterans  have  been  ne- 
glected. 

Ck>mmunist  regimes  the  world  over 
govern  by  decree.  Fascists  likewise.  Some 
40  years  ago  Adolf  Hitler  gave  similar 
reasons  when  he  assumed  dictatorial 
power  and  created  the  infamous  Third 
Reich.  Incidentally,  not  long  ago  Ky 
stated  he  regarded  Adolf  as  a  great  hero. 

Mr.  President,  when  I  was  in  Vietnam, 
interviewing  the  fiamboyant  E^y,  he  was 
very  proud  of  the  decoration  he  dis- 
played, which  the  French  had  given  him 
for  fighting  against  his  own  people. 

At  present  a  fully  disabled  South  Viet- 
nam war  veteran  with  a  wife  and  six 
children  receives  the  paltry  sum  of  $15 
a  month  in  compensation  for  his  crip- 
pling war  woimds  and  permanent  disa- 
bility. In  contrast  to  these  Vietnamese 
veterans  who  with  their  families  slowly 
starve  on  their  meager  monthly  allot- 
ments. Vice  President  Ky  and  many  gen- 
erals and  officials  of  the  Thieu-Ky 
regime  live  the  rich  life  stashing  away 
in  unlisted  Swiss  and  Hong  Kong  bank 
accounts  huge  sums  of  money  they  cor- 
ruptly acquired.  Madam  Thieu  recently 
purchased  a  beautiful  and  expensive 
villa  in  Switzerland,  apparently  in  prep- 
aration for  the  day  when  the  Vietnamese 
people  oust  her  husbsmd  from  office. 

The  people  of  South  Vietnam  have 
courageously  demonstrated  their  opposi- 
tion to  the  corrupt  policies  of  the  Saigon 
militarist  regime.  It  is  evident  that  it 
lacks  support  of  all  except  a  small  minor- 
ity of  the  people  of  South  Vietnam.  Re- 
centiy,  a  crowd  of  crippled  former  sol- 
diers protested  outside  the  Presidential 
Palace  and  the  National  Assembly  build- 
ing demanding  better  treatment  from 
the  (Government.  Thieu  responded  by 
calling  out  the  police,  the  key  instru- 
ment of  repression  of  his  regime,  who 
then  launched  a  tear  gas  attack  to  dis- 
perse the  crippled  veterans. 

The  veterans'  drationstrations  also  ex- 
posed the  Thieu  regime's  repression  of 
Saigon's  fledging  news  media.  Three  Sai- 
gon newspapers  dared  to  support  the 
disabled  veterans'  campyaign  for  more 
benefits  and  criticized  the  police  for  over- 
reacting to  the  demonstrations.  Police, 
xmder  government  orders,  then  proceed- 
ed to  seize  all  copies  of  the  tluee  papers. 
The  Thieu  government  Justified  this  un- 
der "the  national  press  law,"  an  oppres- 
sive edict  which  allows  the  Thieu  regime 
to  suppress  any  "subversive  and  inflam- 
matory" articles  appearing  in  the  South 
Vietnamese  press. 

Last  fall  Thieu  decided  that  austerity 
taxes  were  urgently  needed  but  doubted 
they  would  be  passed  by  the  National 
Assembly  so  he  simply  imposed  them  by 


decree.  Even  though  a  few  courageous 
legislators  dared  to  oppose  the  will  of  this 
biish-league  Hitler,  the  President's  tax 
decree  was  enacted. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  tragic  irony  that 
more  than  50,000  of  our  men  have  laid 
down  their  lives  and  more  than  270,000 
have  been  wounded  in  an  immoral,  unde- 
clared war,  to  maintain  in  power  that 
corrupt  Thieu-Ky  regime. 

Vietnam  is  of  no  Importance  whatever 
to  the  defense  of  the  United  States,  yet 
last  week  141  of  our  finest  young  men 
were  killed  over  there,  and  the  casualties 
continue  on  a  huge  scale  in  the  escala- 
tion of  oiu"  fighting  in  Vietnam  and  now 
in  Cambodia  and  Laos. 

Thieu's  plan  to  rule  by  decree  strips 
away  any  pretensions  of  legitimacy  which 
he  lias  attempted  to  create.  He  has  re- 
vealed himself  for  what  he  really  is,  a 
parasitic  dictator  totally  dependent  on 
continued  American  support  to  sustain 
his  precarious  position.  Historians  will 
record  our  continued  support  of  the 
Thieu  regime  as  one  of  the  saddest  and 
most  shameful  chapters  in  the  history 
of  our  Republic. 


ARMS  CONTROL 


Mr.  FANNIN.  &lr.  President,  the  ques- 
tion of  arms  control  is  being  considered 
on  two  fronts  today.  The  Senate  is  de- 
bating the  budget  request  for  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency. 

In  Vienna,  representatives  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  are 
continuing  arms  control  disciissions. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  shown  itself 
responsive  in  a  time  of  crisis  for  the 
astronauts  on  the  Apollo  13  mission,  by 
offering  assistance.  While  not  bearing  on 
the  crucial  question  of  arms  control,  it 
is  a  hopeful  sign  on  a  level  important  to 
the  people  of  this  coimtry  today.  We  ap- 
preciate it  and  I  would  "Ml  *^>"^"*  *» 
know  it.  ^        ~~ 

Colmnnist  Joseph  E^aft,  with  whom 
I  am  not  often  in  agreement,  has  an 
interesting  column  on  the  general  out- 
lines of  the  American  proposal  to  be 
made  in  Vienna. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  the 
article  by  Joseph  Kraft  to  which  I  have 
referred.  enUUed  "United  States  In 
Vienna:  Nonpassive."  published  in  the 
Baltimore  Sun  of  April  16,  1970. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Untikd  Statks  in  Vienna:  Nonfassivk 
(By  Joeepb  Kraft) 

Washington. — As  an  offset  to  the  dloap- 
pointment  of  ApoUo  13  there  comes  nicely 
to  hand  the  opening  o£  the  Big  Two  arms- 
control  talks  In  what  could  be  a  meeting 
as  historic  as  the  other  Congress  of  Vienna. 

For  contrary  to  what  has  been  widely 
reported,  the  United  States  is  ready  to 
serve  up  a  comprehensive  and  outgoing 
proposition  for  the  Vienna  talks.  And  with- 
out even  knowing  the  Russian  position,  the 
feeling  In  Washington  Is  that  an  agreement 
to  moderate  the  arms  race  may  at  last  be 
in  the  works. 

The  American  position  for  the  outset  of 
the  talks  was  generally  flgiired  to  be  a 
stance  dependent  upon  a  lead  from  the 
Russians.  But  those  of  us  who  made  that 
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MMHmant  bsMd  It  on  ft  mlirMdliig  of  tb« 
bure»ucr»tlc  in-flghUng  Ui»t  preceded  the 
formulAUon  of  the  ftn*l  terma.  ^    ^     ^ 

It  Is  true  that  Oermrd  C.  Smith— the  he«l 
of  the  »rmsH»ntrol  agency  and  chief  of  the 
delegation  in  viennar-wanted  to  offer  a 
propoeal  for  mutual  suspension  of  n«w»^ 
velopments  In  defensive  and  offensive  stra- 
Kwic  weapons.  That  would  in  effect,  have 
Sit  a  c^  on  the  ABM.  or  anU-baUisUc 
missile,  in  the  defense  field,  and  the  MIBV. 
or  mulUple  IndependenUy  targetable  re- 
entry   vehicle.    In    the    matter    of    offensive 

W6M>OZiS. 

ItU  also  true  that  these  proposaU  were 
vigorously  opposed  by  the  mlUtary.  The 
armed  services  came  out  strongly  for  con- 
tlnulng  MIKV  development  on  the  grounds 
thatlt  was  needed  as  a  penetraUon  device 
UAinst  Soviet  Defenses  which  might  be  sud- 
denly improved  through  clandestine  up- 
Kradlng  of  antiaircraft  weapons  into  antl- 
mlssUe  weapons.  They  also  argued  ABM  de- 
ployment was  necessary  to  defend  land- 
baaed  missiles  against  a  knockout  first  strike 
by  Russia's  blockbuster— tha  SS-9. 

Theee  miUltary  views  were  not  modified  by 
the  Defense  Secretary.  M«11»,^*^°" 
seriously  oppoeed  by  the  f^X^^S!^^^ 
Neither  were  they  overruled  by  t^'  ^*« 
House— which  explains  why  so  msny  of  us 
concluded  any  American  proposal  ^  »« 
Vienna  talks  would  have  to  wait  on  a  lead 
from  the  Soviet  Union.  .^.»..i 

But  at  the  very  end  of  the  long  Internal 
bicker  in  Washington,  there  happened  some- 
ttlng  unexpected.  The  White  House,  while 
not  sustaining  the  arms-control  agency 
against  the  Pentagon,  did  develop  a  way 
around  the  confrontation.  ^^ 

The  details  of  the  propoeal  that  emerged 
are  stUl  closely  held. 

But  the  guiding  principle  U  not  in  doubt. 
The  Kuldlng  principle  U  to  move  toward  a 
S^?g^  5  land-bas^l  mlsaUe.  In  favor 
ht  mlssUee  fired  from  submarines.  Agreed 
limits  would  be  placed  on  the  number  of 
submarines,  and  then  the  problems  poeed  by 
ABM  and  MIRV  woiUd  tend  to  wither  away. 

The  ABM  has  been  pushed  In  this  country 
chiefly  as  a  defense  of  the  land-based  mls- 
sUes  So  as  theee  missiles  were  phased  out. 
ABM  development  would  be  l«'el«:^  ?"-.^ 
effect,  there  would  be  a  trade  of  ^^J^*l^ 
development  by  this  country  against  limited 
ABM  development  by  RusaU. 

As  to  MIRV.  development  would  go  lor- 
ward  But  it  would  not  present  the  over- 
whelming problem  of  giving  each  side  un- 
told numbers  of  missiles  the  other  side 
could  not  count.  For  submarlnee  can  be 
tracked.  Bach  side's  pearls,  so  to  speak. 
would  be  m  a  limited  number  of  oysters. 
And  each  side  would  know  exacUy  how  many 
oysters  were  available  to  the  other  side. 

Before  preeenUng  the  practical  details  of 
their  propoeal.  the  American  negotUtors  wlU 
want  to  have  some  sense  of  how  the  R\js- 
slans  are  thinking  so  there  wUl  certainly  be 
some   preliminary   sparring   at   the   Vienna 

talks. 

But  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  NUon  ad- 
ministration U  now  prepared  to  make  an 
offer.  The  White  House  no  longer  acts  as 
though  the  strategic-arms  talks  were  Just 
something  handed  on  by  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration. 

How  the  Russians  will  react  to  the  more 
positive  American  attitude  remains  In  doubt 
here.  The  latest  remarks  of  Leonid  Brezhnev 
are  regarded  favorably — If  only  because  they 
Imply  that  Riissla,  like  this  country,  has 
numerous  internal  problems  that  could  use- 
fully abeorb  reeources  spent  on  armaments. 
But  Washington  does  fear  that  the  arms- 
control  talks  might  become  a  political  foot- 
ball In  the  leadership  struggle  now  felt  to 
be  going  on  In  the  Kremlin. 

StlU.  even  there  the  ImpUcatkm  is  posi- 


tive. For  the  Implication  is  that  the  prospects 
are  now  so  good  that  it  will  Uke  some  vm- 
toward  disturbance  from  the  outside  to  get 
In  the  way  of  agreement. 


NIXON   ADMINSTRATION    TACKLES 

POLLUTION    PROBLEMS    REALIS- 
TICALLY 

Mr.  aURNEY.  Mr.  President,  with 
Earth  Day  being  commemorated  next 
week,  a  great  deal  of  attention  is  being 
focused  on  what  is  wrong  with  the  way 
we  are  trying  to  live  with  our  environ- 
ment. The  whole  gamut  of  problems  deal- 
ing with  air  and  water  pollution,  waste 
disposal  and  the  proper  use  of  our  nat- 
ural resources  has  attracted  and  la  hold- 
ing national  interest  to  a  far  greater  de- 
gree than  ever  before  in  our  history. 

In  this  light.  I  would  like  to  call  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  to  several  very 
important  developments  in  this  field  un- 
dertaken by  the  Nixon  administration. 

The  President  yesterday  asked  Con- 
gress for  authority  for  the  Government 
to  clean  up  the  Great  Lakes  and  prevent 
their  further  pollution. 

The  President  has  ordered  a  compre- 
hensive study  of  the  problems  and  ixa- 
slble  solutions  to  them  Involved  in  ocean 
pollution. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  or- 
dered an  end  to  the  use  of  2.4,5-T— » 
weed  killer. 

Mr.  President,  all  three  of  these  actions 
are  likely  to  stir  up  opposition  from  peo- 
ple who  will  be  affected  by  them.  That 
Is  understandable  since  these  changes 
will  mean  economic  problems  for  each 
of  the  groups. 

In  the  past  the  Government  has  been 
loathe  to  undertake  such  actions  simply 
because  of  the  amount  of  opposition  they 
were  likely  to  create.  It  Is  significant  that 
the  mxon  administration  Is  moving  this 
swiftly  and  this  courageously  into  an 
area  where,  before,  the  Government  re- 
fused to  act. 

The  President  Is  asking  for  stronger 
legislation  to  clean  up  the  Great  Lakes. 
His  request  places  the  burden  of  respon- 
sibility now  squarely  on  the  Congress.  It 
^wlll  be  up  to  us  to  provide  him  with  the 
kind  of  tools  needed  to  undo  the  damage 
done  by  years  of  ignorance  and  neglect. 

The  President  is  to  be  ccmimended  for 
these  actions. 


FOREIGN  CORRESPONDENT  WRITES 
THAT  EUROPEANS  ASK.  "WHY 
ARE  AMERICANS  PROTESTING? 
'I'HEY  DONT  KNOW  HOW  LUCKY 
THEY  ARE" 

Mr.  OURNEY.  Mr.  President,  my  at- 
tention has  been  called  to  an  excellent 
article  in  the  Tlmes-Plcayime.  New  Or- 
leans, by  Foreign  Correspondent  Thomas 
B.Ross. 
Mr.  Ross  writes  from  Paris  that  his — 
Enduring  Impression  of  a  year's  reporting 
in  Western  and  Eastern  Europe  is  how  much 
more  there  Is  to  protest  about  here  and 
how  much  less  protesting  Is  done. 

He  added: 

On  a  recent  tour  of  Castam  Europe.  I 
found  the  InteUactnala  In  utter  desp«ar  of 
Marxist  economies  and  eUtUt  polltlos  and 


astonished  they  should  be  the  vogue  In  cer- 
tain sectors  of  the  tJ.S.  protest  movement. 

Mr.  Ross  quotes  Leopold  Tyrmand,  a 
Polish  Intellectual  now  living  In  London: 

American  institutions,  which  (in  the  n.S.) 
are  taken  for  granted  like  oxygen,  are  the 
subject  of  our  wildest  dreams  In  Eastern 
Europe.  I  have  a  certain  pity  for  the  Ameri- 
cans because  they  do  not  know  how  to 
cherish  what  they  have  and  what  others 
know  they  have. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  the  article  to  which  I  have 
referred,  entitled  "Unrest  in  United 
States  Astonishes  Foreigners  Much 
Worse  Off."  written  by  Thomas  B.  Ross, 
and  published  in  the  New  Orleans  Times- 
Picayune  of  April  11.  1970. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recou), 
as  follows: 

UmXST   nt    TJS.    ASTOKISHXS   FOBXIOIfZXS 

Mttch  WoasK  Orw 
(By  Thomas  B.  Ross) 

Pabis. — The  enduring  Impression  of  a 
year's  reporting  In  Western  and  Eastern 
Europe  is  how  much  more  there  Is  to  protest 
about  here  and  how  much  leas  protesting 
U  done. 

By  official  United  States  definition,  half 
the  people  of  Western  Europe  and  more  than 
three-fourths  of  those  in  Eastern  Europe 
are  "poor"  and  "hungry."  (Elsewhere,  of 
course,  virtually  everyone  falls  In  that 
category.) 

The  American  Negro,  one  of  the  most  dls- 
prlvlleged  members  of  V3.  society,  has  a 
higher  average  Income  than  the  cltlaen  of 
Britain,  one  of  the  most  economically  privi- 
leged members  of  the  human  community. 

Despite  the  discrimination  the  black  has 
suffered  and  oontlnuee  to  suffer  In  the  VS.. 
be  would  have  fared  even  worse  here.  Europe 
operate*  under  the  unspoken  segregationist 
assumption  that  people  who  are  different, 
by  language,  nationality,  religion  and  color, 
cannot  Uve  amicably  together. 

"If  Paris  were  half  Oerman,"  a  French 
JoximaUsrt  remarked  In  astonishment  after 
a  tour  of  UJ3.  cities,  "there  would  be  blood 
In  the  streets  every  day." 

OLD  WOSLD  aXCOBS  POCK 

France  had  the  beet  racial  record  of  any 
of  the  colonial  powers,  but  conditions  at 
home  leave  much  to  be  desired.  The  Algerian 
and  African  slums  of  Paris  are  unspeakable, 
much  worse  than  the  black  XJS.  ghetto. 

In  Britain,  the  question  of  "color"  may 
become  the  critical  issue  In  the  forthcoming 
parliamentary  election,  even  though  less 
than  S  per  cent  of  the  population  Is  of 
African  or  Asian  extraction. 

The  Oerman  performance  on  race  hardly 
needs  to  be  cited.  And  even  after  the  Jewish 
hcdooaust  of  World  War  n,  anti-Semitism 
remains  a  potent  political  force  in  Eastern 
Europe.  The  Soviet  Union  requires  Jews  to 
carry  special  identity  cards  and  reftiaes  to 
allow  them  to  emigrate  to  Israel. 

In  PtHand.  after  the  Arab-Israeli  war  of 
1967,  the  Communist  regime  sought  to  con- 
trive an  entire  political  policy  out  of  antl- 
Zlonlsm,  even  though  the  Jewish  population 
already  had  declined  from  a  prewar  level 
of  S  million  to  fewer  than  36,000. 

In  the  Middle  Bast,  a  variant  of  racial 
antagonism  lies  at  the  root  of  the  conflict 
over  Israel,  even  though  Jew  and  Arab  are 
of  the  same  Semitic  stock. 

The  Moslem  world,  contrary  to  the  senti- 
mental notions  of  some  VS.  blacks,  also 
harbors  a  strong  prejudice  against  blacks. 
Though  it  U  not  considered  a  politic  subject 
for  public  oonvereatlon,  black  American  rad- 
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teals  In  Algeria  grumble  privately  and  bit- 
terly about  prejudice  there. 

Africa,  too,  has  Its  version  of  the  problem 
in  the  tribal  hatred  that  produced  the  blood- 
bath In  Blafra. 

In  Asia,  the  Chinese  hold  themselves  ra- 
cially superior  to  occidentals  as  well  as  to 
their  neighbors.  The  feeling  Is  sometimes 
reciprocated,  as  In  Indonesia  and  Malaysia, 
with  wholesale  slaughter.  The  Japanese  cling 
tenaciously  to  their  racial  septirateness  to 
the  point  of  oetraclzlng  the  illegitimate  oc- 
cupetlon-chUdren  of  both  black  and  white 
American  soldiers. 

Even  Sweden,  which  has  gained  a  repu- 
tation for  racial  tolerance  largely  through 
unremitting  criticism  of  the  American  scene. 
Is  not  without  blemish.  The  local  press  Is 
sprinkled  with  slighting  aUuslons  to  the 
swarthy  southern  Europeans  imported  into 
its  labor-short  market. 

Black  deserters  from  the  U.S.  Army  quickly 
discover  a  veall  of  Aryan  consciousness  Just 
beyond  the  ofBclal  welcome  mat.  A  reporter 
for  a  Stockholm  paper  recently  decided  to 
test  the  racial  climate.  Disguised  as  a  Negro, 
he  tried  repeatedly — and  without  success — 
to  obtain  a  hotel  room  In  the  city. 

Confronted  by  widespread  evidence  of 
prejudice,  a  reporter  finds  It  hard  to  accept 
the  popular  notion  that  racism  Is  a  uniquely 
American  phenomenon.  To  the  contrary,  he 
Is  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  evil  has  deep, 
tenacious  and  universal  roots  In  the  human 
psyche,  and  that  the  US.  U  remarkable,  leas 
for  Its  Inadequacies  than  for  being  the  only 
society  to  attempt  a  Just  resolution  of  the 
problem. 

A  close  look  at  the  law  enforcement  prac- 
tices In  other  countries  produces  a  different 
perspective  on  charges  of  police  brutaUty  In 
the  U.S. 

Recently  a  mildly  heated  poUtlcal  debate 
among  students  spilled  out  onto  the  sidewalk 
in  front  of  a  cafe  on  the  Left  Bank. 

Soon  a  squad  of  gendarmes,  without  so 
much  as  a  warning  to  disperse,  proceeded  to 
beat  the  students  over  the  heads  with  rubber 
truncheons.  The  youths  were  then  packed 
into  a  police  van  and  driven  off,  undoubtedly 
to  be  locked  up  for  the  weekend  without 
charge,  without  lavyyer  acnd  without  legal 
recourse. 

Under  France's  Napoleonic  Code  and  a 
stem  set  of  lavre  laid  down  at  the  time  of 
the  riots  m  1968,  the  police  here  have  ex- 
traordinary freedom.  Except  In  Britain  and 
Scandinavia,  that  Is  true  throughout  Western 
Europe.  In  Spain,  police  controls  are  con- 
siderably more  rigorous,  and  In  Eastern  Eu- 
rope they  are  so  severe  that  any  public 
display  of  dissent  Is  unthinkable. 

■D.8.  8TBTXM  "BEST  SO  FAX" 

"American  Institutions,  which  (In  the 
U.8.)  are  taken  for  granted  like  oxygen," 
commented  Leopold  Tyrmand,  the  expa- 
triate Polish  essayist,  "are  the  subject  of  our 
wildest  dreams  In  Eastern  Europe.  I  have 
a  certain  pity  for  the  Americans  because  they 
do  not  know  how  to  cherish  what  they  have 
and  what  others  know  they  have." 

On  a  recent  tour  of  Eastern  Europe.  I 
found  the  InteUectuals  in  utter  despair  of 
Marxist  economics  and  elitist  politics  and 
astonished  they  should  be  the  vogue  In  cer- 
tain sectors  of  the  U.S.  protest  movement. 

"Utopian  programs,"  a  Czech  professor  re- 
marked, "do  not  take  account  of  the  cor- 
ruptibility in  all  of  us.  Revolutionary  Ideal- 
ism quickly  gives  way  to  power,  lust  and 
greed.  But  when  all  the  countervailing  Insti- 
tutions, have  been  destroyed — private  prop- 
erty, the  church,  parliamentary  democracy, 
a  free  press — there  Is  no  way  to  challenge 
the  corrupted  Ideallste.  There  is  no  second 
ohance  for  protest." 

Late  last  month  as  I  sat  In  a  bus  edging 
Its  way  through  a  checkpoint  In  the  Berlin 
Wall,  I  recalled  Winston  Churchill's  remark 


that  democracy  Is  the  worst  form  of  govern- 
ment except  for  every  other  that  has  been 
tried. 

Perhaps,  I  reflected,  I  would  feel  differ- 
ently when  I  had  been  back  In  the  States  for 
a  while.  But  at  that  moment,  emerging  from 
the  gloom  of  Eastern  Europe,  I  could  not 
help  thinking  that  the  American  society  was 
better  than  the  others  that  had  been  tried 
and  that  It  deserved  more  than  violent  words 
or  deeds. 


THE  SITUATION  IN  CAMBODIA 

Mr.  MANSFffiLD.  Mr.  President,  on 
yesterday,  the  press  carried  reports  of 
an  urgent  request  for  military  aid  from 
the  government  which  is  now  In  control 
in  the  Cambodian  capital  of  Phnom 
Penh.  This  request  comes  hardly  as  a 
surprise.  What  is  surprising  is  the  rapid- 
ity with  which  it  follows  the  military 
coup  against  Prince  Sihanouk. 

In  the  circumstances,  it  would  be  de- 
sirable to  sort  out  what  we  know  about 
the  Csunbodian  situation  and  what  we  do 
not  know.  What  was  for  a  decade  and 
a  half  the  only  oasis  of  peace  In  Indo- 
china has  been  turned  into  a  bloody 
battlefield  In  the  space  of  1  month. 
The  spreading  conflict  already  involves 
a  civil  war  between  the  Cambodians  who 
remain  loyal  to  Prince  Sihanouk  and 
those  who  follow  the  military  govern- 
ment which  overthrew  him.  The  conflict 
already  Involves  deep  incursions  Into 
Cambodia  by  North  Vietnamese  and 
South  Vietnamese,  an  extension  of  the 
battlefields  which  had  been  previously 
avoided  throughout  the  Vietnamese  war. 
The  conflict  already  Involves  the  poten- 
tial of  an  ugly  genocide  by  government- 
stimulated  mob  action  against  the  sev- 
eral hvmdred  thousand  Vietnamese  ci- 
vilians— for  the  most  part  fanners,  fish- 
ermen, and  tradesmen  who  come  from 
both  North  and  South  Vietnam  and  who 
have  lived  for  decades  in  reasonable 
peace  in  Cambodia. 

In  short,  the  Pandora's  box  which  was 
held  shut  by  the  leadership  and  diplo- 
macy of  Prince  Sihanouk  is  now  wide 
open.  For  years,  Cambodia  was  In  the  eye 
of  the  Indochlnese  hurricane;  now  it  Is 
swept  up  in  the  full  fury  of  a  racial. 
Ideological,  and  militarist  storm. 

It  is  scarcely  a  month  since  the  suc- 
cessor government  claimed  authority 
over  Cambodia  and  this  government  Is 
already  in  deep  trouble.  Its  urgent  appeal 
for  aid  Is  a  broadside  which  has  gone  to 
Communist  governments  and  non-Com- 
munist governments — apparently,  to 
anybody  who  will  give  support.  It  comes 
from  a  government  whose  earliest  acts 
Include  a  declaration  of  martial  law  and 
a  suspension  of  personal  liberties  in  a 
country  which  did  not  have  martial  law 
and  which  previously  had  provided  a 
greater  degree  of  personal  freedom  than 
most  countries  in  Southeast  Asia. 

While  the  appeal  for  aid  is  directed  to 
the  world  in  general,  it  is  reasonable  to 
assume  that  it  is  aimed  primarily  at  this 
country.  Where  else  would  urgent  aid  of 
any  consequence  come  from  in  this  sit- 
uation if  not  from  this  Nation  directly  or 
through  nations  in  the  area  which  are 
supplied  by  us? 
Some  may  find  it  dUBcult  to  resist  an 


appeal  for  aid  to  this  countiy  from  any 
source.  Some  may  find  the  present  mili- 
tary government  more  to  their  liking 
than  its  predecessor  and,  hence,  more 
"worthy"  of  aid.  Some  may  ask  whether 
this  Southeast  Asian  country  will  topple 
under  the  domino  theory  if  we  do  not 
respond  to  the  appeal  for  aid.  Some  may 
note  that  it  is  Just  some  arms-aid  that 
is  being  sought,  not  American  forces. 

If  these  observations  sound  familiar,  it 
is  because  they  are  the  siren's  songs 
which  have  beckoned  us  time  and  again 
even  deeper  into  the  morass  of  Southeast 
Asia.  If  there  is  ever  a  time  to  resist 
them  It  is  when  they  are  just  beginning 
to  become  audible. 

The  fact  is  that  we  do  not  know  any- 
thing of  the  character  or  competence 
of  the  government  in  Phnom  Penh  which 
has  issued  this  appeal  for  aid.  We  do  not 
know  how  far  its  authority  extends  out- 
side the  capital  or  beyond  the  main 
roads.  We  do  not  know  what  accepta- 
bility it  may  have  among  the  Cambo- 
dian people.  We  do  not  know  what  will 
emerge  in  the  end  in  the  way  of  a  Cam- 
bodian government  from  the  present  up- 
heaval. 

We  do  know,  or  ought  to  know,  on  the 
basis  of  experience  that  even  with  a  mas- 
sive infusion  of  American  equipment  we 
are  likely  to  have  minimal  constructive 
effect  on  that  upheaval  and  we  will  open 
the  door  to  another  destructive  impact 
on  our  own  national  Interests.  We  do 
know,  too,  or  we  should  know  at  this 
late  date — after  Vietnam,  after  Laos — 
that  each  deepening  of  our  involvement 
in  Indochina  began  with  an  input  of 
well-meaning  siid. 

President  Nixon  has  made  a  wise  start 
In  pointing  the  national  course  away 
from  our  participation  in  the  tragic  war 
in  Indochina.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  there 
will  be  no  deviation  from  that  course. 
The  way  to  get  out  is  not  to  go  further 
in — in  smy  way,  shape,  or  form.  The  road 
out  of  Vietnam  for  this  nation  does  not 
lead  by  way  of  arms-supply  or  any  other 
Involvement  in  this  new  extension  of  the 
Indochlnese  tragedy  into  Cambodia. 


THE  FLIGHT  OF  APOLLO  13 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thttrmond).  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  statement  he 
had  prepared  yesterday  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Ricokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

SrATSKKNT  OF  SENATOR  THUXMOND 

Mr.  President,  for  years  a  very  small,  but 
dstermlned  band  ai  malcontents  have  strived 
to  have  all  references  to  the  Dlety  eliminated 
from  our  day-to-day  lives.  They  have  met 
with  some  success;  notably,  a  refusal  by  the 
Supreme  Court  to  allow  prayer  In  the  schools. 
This  dubious  "victory"  has  apparenUy 
spxirred  these  people  on  to  even  greater  and 
more  patently  absurd  demands.  Witness,  for 
example,  their  insistence  that  "In  Ood  We 
Truat"  be  removed  from  our  coins,  or  their 
attempts  to  enjoin  our  astronauts  from  pray- 
ing In  apace. 

Mr.  President.  I  dare  say  that  our  astro- 
jtMitu  are  praying  In  wpact  now,  and  mllllona 
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at  pMpto  aJl  over  tb«  world  are  prajlag  for 
them  and  their  f  ammee  In  this  time  of  peril 
^m\  uncertainty.  This  ahows  once  a^aln  that. 
regardlcM  of  attempU  on  the  part  of  a  uoaII 
minority  to  leaeen  the  Influence  of  religion 
on  the  direction  of  thla  oountry.  In  times  of 
•treas  Americana  t\im  to  their  heritage  of 
f*lth  and  beUef  In  Ood. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  aure  the  militant 
atheists  who  begrudge  the  rights  of  others 
to  participate  In  their  religion  were  as  dls- 
tivssed  aa  I  was  pleased  to  note  that  both 
booses  of  Congress  unsnlmously  approved 
a  resolution  urging  all  Americans  to  pause 
In  their  daily  schedule  to  pray  for  our  cou- 
rageous astronauts.  No  doubt  we  will  hear  a 
loud  squawk  from  their  direction;  but  I  am 
most  gratified  that  we  have  shown  that  the 
legislative  branch  of  this  government,  at 
least.  Is  still  cognizant  of  the  value  Ameri- 
cans place  on  their  rellgiotis  heritage. 


TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
MORNINO  BUSINESS 

The  ACnNQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Purs\iant  to  the  previous  order,  the 
Senate  will  proceed  to  the  traiuactlon  of 
routine  morning  business. 

Mr.  ItiANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Yoxmc  of  Ohio) .  Without  objection,  it  is 
ao  ordered. 


8.  3723— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BHIj 
TO  PROTECT  THE  AMERICAN 
SHOE  AND  TEXTILE  INDUSTRIES 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
introducing,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  provide  for  restrictions  on  the  Im- 
portation of  leather  footwear,  textile 
articles  made  of  cotton,  wool,  and  man- 
made  fibers,  as  well  as  articles  made  of 
blends  of  these  and  other  textile  fibers. 

There  can  be  no  denial  that  the  Ameri- 
can textile  and  shoe  industry  had  been 
severely  injured  by  the  increasing  influx 
of  foreign-made  goods.  As  foreign  firms 
gain  a  greater  and  greater  hold  on  this 
segment  of  our  economy,  more  and  more 
American  workers  are  losing  their  liveli- 
hood as  their  employers'  businesses  fall. 

The  plight  of  the  footwear  industry,  for 
example,  has  been  talked  about,  but  not 
acted  upon.  The  statistics  which  tell  the 
story  of  the  rise  of  Imports  and  the  de- 
cline of  domestic  production  are  now 
familiar.  In  1969  foreign-made  footwear 
took  over  25  percent  of  our  domestic 
market.  Compared  with  1968,  imports 
Jumped  20  million  pairs  last  year  while 
domestic  production  declined  52.3  mil- 
lion pairs.  Some  of  these  pairs  could  have 
and  would  have  been  made  in  some  of 
the  59  shoe  plants  which  were  closed  In 
the  United  States  in  1969. 

How  long  must  we  wait?  The  time  has 
come  to  put  a  reasonable  limitation  on 
these  imports.  I  feel  that  this  bill  does 
Just  that — it  allows  competition  from 
abroad,  but  does  not  allow  It  to  predomi- 
nate. 
The  bill  I  am  introducing,  which  has 


been  introduced  in  the  House  by  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  Mr.  Mills, 
of  Arkansas,  would  set  the  years  1967-68 
as  the  base  period  for  imports.  It  would 
reduce  shoe  imports  from  over  200  mil- 
lion pairs  a  year  to  approximately  150 
million  pairs  a  year. 

Imports  of  manmade  fibers  would  be 
cut  nearly  in  half.  Protection  would  be 
given  to  the  domestic  wool  and  cotton 
industries  by  providing  a  shield  against 
future  rises  in  imports. 

In  future  years,  as  domestic  consump- 
tion of  shoes  and  textiles  increases  the 
American  producers  of  these  products 
will  continue  to  be  protected.  They  will 
get  a  fair  share  of  the  increased  Ameri- 
can consumption  and  foreign  imports  will 
continue  to  be  limited. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
RxcoRD  a  copy  of  this  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
YotTOc  of  Ohio) .  The  bill  will  be  received 
and  appropriately  referred;  and,  with- 
out objection,  the  bill  will  be  printed  in 
the  RxcoRO. 

The  bill  (S.  2723)  to  provide  for  or- 
derly trade  in  textile  articles  and  arti- 
cles of  leather  footwear,  and  for  other 
purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  McIwtyri, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rzcord,  as 
follows: 

8.  3723 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RepreaentaUvea    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Confftesa  assembled. 

8«c.  101.  The  Congress  finds  that  the  mar- 
kets for  textile  articles  and  articles  of  leather 
footwear  In  the  United  States  have  been 
disrupted  by  the  large  volume  and  Increased 
amounts  of  such  articles  of  foreign  origin 
entered,  or  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for 
consumption  In  recent  years. 

The  long-term  cotton  textUe  arrangement 
entered  Into  by  the  United  States  and  other 
nations  In  1961  Is  not  adequate  to  prevent 
disruption  of  markets  for  textile  articles  In 
the  United  States  because  the  arrangement 
Is  limited  to  cotton  textile  articles  whereas 
advances  In  teztUe  technology  and  market- 
ing practices  have  made  textile  articles  of 
cotton,  wool,  and  manmade  fibers,  as  well 
as  articles  of  blends  of  these  and  other  tex- 
tUe  fibers,  competitively  interdependent. 
The  continuing  high  and  Increasingly  dls- 
niptlve  level  of  Imports  of  wool  textiles,  and 
the  large  and  rapidly  growing  volume  of  Im- 
ports of  textile  articles  of  manmade  fibers, 
and  of  blends  of  these  fibers  with  other 
fibers  have  increased  the  extent  and  severity 
of  the  disruption  of  markets  for  textile  ar- 
ticles In  the  United  States  far  beyond  that 
which  the  President  has  been  able  or  em- 
powered to  remedy  under  the  long-term 
cotton  textile  arrangement  or  lu  enabling 
legislation. 

The  Congress  also  finds  the  rapidly  in- 
creasing penetration  of  United  States  foot- 
wear markets  by  Imported  shoes  to  be  a 
specific  cause  of  footwear  plant  closing  in 
the  United  States.  This  Increase  has  been  re- 
lentless for  more  than  ten  years  No  change 
in  this  alarming  trend  Is  now  foreseen. 

As  a  result,  the  increasing  disruption  of 
the  Nation's  textile  and  footwear  markets 
has  injured  workers  In  the  domestic  textile 
and  leather  Industry  through  underployment 
and  unemployment.  The  standard  of  living 
of  the  Nation's  texUle  and  leather  footwear 
workers,  and  the  economic  well-being  of 
their  oommunlties   is  being  threatened  by 


the  IneffectlTeneaa  of  present  laws  and  in- 
ternational arrangements  to  regulate  Imports 
of  textUe  and  leather  footwear  articles  In  a 
manner  consLstent  with  continued  participa- 
tion of  domestic  producers  of  such  articles 
in  the  growth  of  the  textile  and  leather  foot- 
wear markets  of  the  United  States  on  a 
reasonable  and  econocnlcally  sound  basis. 

Sac.  103.  It  is  the  policy  and  purpose  of 
this  Act  to  provide  for  the  regulation  of 
commerce  In  textile  articles  and  in  articles 
of  leather  footwear  among  the  several  States 
and  with  foreign  nations  so  as  to  foster  the 
maintenance  and  expansion  of  economically 
strong  textile  and  footwear  Industries  In  the 
United  States  and  to  avoid  the  disruption  of 
markets  for  textile  and  leather  footwear  ar- 
ticles In  the  United  States.  This  regulation 
shall  be  accomplished  by  the  Imposition  of 
quantities  limitations,  by  categories,  on  Im- 
ports of  all  textile  articles  and  on  imports 
of  all  articles  of  leather  footwear  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  section  103  of 
this  Act,  or  by  agreement  with  other  gov- 
ernments or  Instrumentalities  providing 
separately  for  limiting  imports,  by  cate- 
gorlee.  of  all  textile  articles  or  all  articles  of 
leather  footwear,  or  bot2i  from  such  nations 
or  instrumentalities  into  the  United  States 
In  accordance  with  the  provlsicms  of  section 
104  of  this  Act. 

Sbc.  103.  Except  as  provided  in  section  104, 
the  total  quantity  of  each  category  of  tex- 
tile articles  and  articles  of  leather  footwear 
orglnatlng   In   any   coxintry   which   may   be 
entered,  or  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for 
consxmiptlon  diirlng  the  calendar  year  be- 
ginning January  1.  1970,  shall  be  limited  to 
the  average  annual  quantity  of  such  cate- 
gory originating  In  such  country  which  was 
entered,  or  withdrawn  fram  warehouse,  for 
consumption  during  the  two  calendar  years, 
1907-1968.  Beginning  with  the  calendar  year 
1971  the  total  quantity  of  each  such  cate- 
gory originating  in  any  country  which  may 
be  entered,  or  withdrawn  from  warehouse, 
for  consumption  during  that  calendar  year 
and  during  each  succeeding  calendar  year 
shall  be  Increased  or  decreased  by  an  amount 
proportionate  to  the  increase  or  decease  in 
domestic  consumption  of  that  category  dur- 
in  the  preceding  calendar  year  as  compared 
with    the    average    domestic    consumption 
thereof  during  the  two  calendar  yean  im- 
mediately preceding  such  calendar  year  aa 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 
Sxc.   104.  The  President  Is  authorized  to 
enter    into    international    arrangements    or 
agreements    with    foreign    governments    or 
instrumentalities   separately   regulating,   by 
category,  the  qu&n titles  of  all  textile  arti- 
cles of  leather  footwear,  or  both,  originating 
In  such  nations  or  Instrumentalities  which 
may  be  entered,  or  withdrawn  from  ware- 
ho\ue,  for  consumption.  The  provisions  of 
each   such   arrangement  or  agreement   en- 
tered   into    hereunder    shall    substantially 
carry  out  and  Implement  the  declared  pur- 
poses and  findings  of  this  Act  and  assure 
the  avoidance  of  disruption  of  the  markets 
for  textile  articles  and  articles  of  leather  foot- 
wear   In    the   United    States.    The   President 
shall  make  such  arrangements  or  agreements 
effective  by  proclamation  and  Is  authorized 
to  issue  regulations  necessary  to  carry  out 
the   terms    thereof.   The   total   quantity   of 
each  category  of  textile  articles  or  articlea 
of  leather  footwear  which  may  be  entered, 
or  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for  consimip- 
tlon  from  any  country  which   has  entered 
Into  such  an  arrangement  or  agreement  here- 
under covering  that  category  shall   not  be 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  103  while 
such  agreement  Is  in  force  and  effect.  Noth- 
ing herein  ehall   affect  the  authority  pro- 
vided under  section  33  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1933.  as  amended. 

Ssc.  106.  The  quantitative  Import  limita- 
tions on  textile  articles  of  cotton  heretofore 
established  by  the  United  States  pursuant  to 
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the  long-term  cotton  textile  arrangement 
or  pursuant  to  bilateral  agreements  hereto- 
fore entered  into  by  the  United  SUtee  as 
provided  in  such  arrangment  shall  supersede 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  until  the  expira- 
tion of  the  arrangement. 

Sac.  106.  For  the  purpose  of  this  Act — 

(a)  The  term  "textile  articles"  includes 
top,  yam,  fabric  apparel,  household  and  in- 
dustrial texUle  products,  cordage  products, 
pt^tYTtmjio  staple  fiber,  fllaanents,  and  fila- 
ment yarns,  and  all  other  textile  manufac- 
tures, whether  spun,  woven,  knit,  felted, 
bonded,  laminated,  or  otherwise  numtifac- 
tured  of  cotton,  wool,  manmade  fiber,  or  silk, 
or  of  any  combination  or  blend  thereof,  or  In 
combination  with  other  fibers  (a)  or  sub- 
stance (s)  including  animal  hairs  or  furs.  The 
term  "textile  articles,"  for  the  purposes  of 
this  Act,  shall  not  Include  natural  fiber  In 
Its  unprocessed  state  stich  as  raw  cotton,  raw 
wool,  raw  silk,  or  raw  Jute;  spun  yams  or 
silk,  wholly  of  noncontlnuous  silk  fibers,  not 
colored:  or  any  article  which  is  now  entitled 
to  entry  free  of  duty. 

(b)  The  term  "leather  footwear"  includes 
those  articles  of  leather  and  of  vinyl  speci- 
fied in  Items  700.05  through  700.46,  Inclu- 
sive, item  700.56,  and  Items  700.66  througb 
700.85,  Inclusive  of  the  Tariff  Schedulea  of 
the  United  States.  Annotated. 

(c)  The  term  "category"  means  a  subdi- 
vision of  textile  articles,  or  of  articles  of 
leather  footwear,  as  the  case  may  be,  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  for 
the  purposes  of  this  Act,  using  as  a  guide  the 
five-digit  and  seven-digit  Item  numbers  ap- 
plicable to  such  articles  In  the  Tariff  Sched- 
ules of  the  United  States,  Annotated  (1969) , 
as  published  by  the  United  States  Tariff 
Commission,  or  as  subsequently  amended, 
modified,  or  revised. 

(d)  The  term  "textile  Industry"  means  all 
establishments  In  the  United  States  engaged 

2  in  the  production  of  textile  articles. 

3  mA  (e)  The  term  "foowear  Industry"  means 
X  "^  all  establishments  in  the  United  States  en- 
gaged In  the  production  of  leather  footwear. 

TITLE  n — ADJUSTMENT  OP  IMPORTS  AND 

ADJUSTMENT  ASSISTANCE  FOB  FIRMS 

AND  WORBCERS 

Sac.  201.  The  Congress  finds  that  the  assist- 
ance which  it  Intended  be  available  to  do- 
mestic Industries,  firms,  and  groups  of  work- 
ers caused  or  threatened  with  serious  Injury 
by  increased  imports  has,  in  the  administra- 
tion of  title  in  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act 
of  1962,  been  denied  virtually  all  applicants. 
The  Congress  Intends,  and  finds  it  In  the  na- 
tional interest,  that  the  forms  of  assistance 
specified  In  such  Act  be  promptly  and  readily 
available  for  any  industry,  firm,  or  group  of 
workers  caused  or  threatened  with  serious 
injury  due  In  any  substantial  degree  to  in- 
creased Imports  even  though  other  economic 
factors  are  found  in  equal  or  greater  deg^ree 
to  contribute  to  such  actual  or  threatened 
Injury  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  pro- 
vide for  a  reform  of  the  administration  of 
title  ni  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962 
to  this  end. 

Sac.  302.  (a)  Section  301  of  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  of  1962  (19  U.S.C.  1901)  Is 
amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Subsection  (b)(1)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "as  a  result  in  major  part  of 
concessions  granted  under  trade  agree- 
ments,". 

(3)  Subsection  (b)  (3)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "the  major  factor  In  causing,  or 
threatening  to  cause,  suoh  Injury"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "a  substantial  cause  of 
serious  Injury,  or  the  threat  thereof". 

(3)  Subsection  (c)(1)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  ",  as  a  result  in  major  part  of 
concessions  granted  under  trade  agree- 
ments.". 

(4)  SubaecUon  (c)(3)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  ".  as  a  result  in  major  part  of 
concessions  granted  under  trade  agree- 
ments.". 


/  (5)  SulMectlon  (e)(3)  U  amended  by 
striking  out  "the  major  factor  in  causing,  or 
threatening  to  cause,  such  Injury  or  unem- 
ployment or  underemployment"  and  Insert- 
.ing  in  lieu  thereof  "a  substantial  cause  of 
''such  injury  or  unemployment  or  underem- 
ployment, or  the  threat  thereof." 

(b)  Section  303  of  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  of  1962  (19  U.S.C.  1902)  U  amended  as 
follows:  ^  ^    ^ 

(1)  Subsection  (b)(1)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "(which  the  Tariff  Commission 
has  determined  to  result  from  concessions 
granted  under  trade  agreements)  have  caused 
serious  injury  or  threat  th«eof "  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "have  been  a  substantial 
cause  of  serlotis  injury,  or  the  threat 
thereof,". 

(3)  Subsection  (b)(2)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "(which  the  Tariff  Oommisslon 
has  determined  to  result  from  concesslona 
granted  under  trade  agreements)  have 
caused  or  threatened  to  cause  unemploy- 
ment or  imderemployment"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "have  been  a  substantial  cause 
of  unemployment  or  underemployment,  or 
the  threat  thereof,". 

(c)  Section  361  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act 
of  1963  (19  U.S.C.  1981)  is  amended  as  fol- 
lows: ^  ^    w 

(1)  SubaecUon  (a)(1)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "catising  or  threatening  to  cause 
serious  injury"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of "increased  Importc  of  which  have  been 
foimd  by  the  Commission  to  tie  a  substan- 
tial catise  of  serious  injury,  or  the  threat 
thereof,". 

(3)  Subsection  (a)  (4)  is  repealed. 

(3)  Subsection  (c)(1)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  clause  (B)  in  its  entirety,  and 
deleting  "—(A)"  in  the  body  of  the  sub- 
section and  ",  and"  foUowlng  the  word  "in- 
terest", and  Inserting  a  period  after  "Inter- 
est". 

(4)  Subsection  (c)  (1)  Is  further  amended 
by  striking  out  "(1)". 

(6)  Subsection  (c)  (2)  Is  repealed. 

(6)  Subsection  (d)(3)  Is  repealed. 

(7)  Subsection  (d)  (4)  Is  redesignated  (d) 
(3) ,  and  subsection  (d)  (6)   Is  redesignated 

(d)(4). 

(d)  Section  363  of  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  of  1962  (19  VJS.C.  1982)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  in  subsection  (a)  "causing  or 
threatening  to  catise  sertous  injury"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "Increased  Imports 
of  which  have  been  found  by  the  Commis- 
sion to  be  a  substantial  cause  of  serious  In- 
jury, or  the  threat  thereof.".        ^ 

(e)  Section  405  of  the  Tradi  Expansion 
Act  of  1962  (19  UJ3.C.  1806)  li  amended  by 
adding  a  new  subsection  (7)  as  follows: 

"(7)  For  the  purposes  of  section  301(b)  (I) 
of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  (19  U.S.O. 
1001(b)(1)),  as  amended  by  this  Act,  the 
term  'domestic  Industry'  means  the  aggre- 
gate of  those  firms  or  appropriate  subdi- 
visions thereof  which  produce  the  like  or 
dlractty  competitive  article.  Where  the  arti- 
cle Is  produced  In  a  distinct  part  or  section 
of  an  establishment,  whether  or  not  the 
firm  has  one  or  more  establishments,  such 
part  or  section  shall  be  considered  an  ap- 
propriate subdivision." 

Sac.  203.  (a)  For  the  limited  purpose  of 
providing  the  President  with  authority  to 
enter  into  such  trade  agreements  as  he  may 
find  to  be  appropriate  In  carrying  out  exist- 
ing trade  agreement  obligations  which  he 
finds  applicable  as  an  incident  to  actions 
taken  by  him  pursuant  to  section  361  of 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  (19  U.S.C. 
1981).  section  201(a)(1)  of  that  Act  (19 
UJ9.C.  1821(a)(1))  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "July  1.  1967"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "July  1.  1978". 

(b)  The  limitations  set  forth  In  section 
301(b)  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962 
(19  VB.C.  1821(b) )  shall  be  applicable,  with- 
out exception  other  than  as  provided  In 
section  2M  of  that  Act  (19  UJB.C.  1884)),  to 


proclamations  issued  puzauant  to  the  au- 
thority granted  under  subsection   (a). 

Sac.  204.  Any  Investigation  by  the  Tariff 
Oommisslon  under  section  301  of  the  Trade 
Bxpanalon  Act  of  1962  (19  U.S.C.  1901)  for 
tariff  adjustment  under  section  361  of  that 
Act  (19  U.S.C.  1981)  or  for  a  limitation  of 
Imports  under  orderly  marketing  agreements 
pursuant  to  section  863  of  that  Act  (19 
UB.O.  1983)  which  Is  In  progress  on  the 
data  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  shall  be 
continued  tinder  said  sections  301,  361,  and 
353,  as  amended  by  this  Act,  as  if  the  peti- 
tion had  been  filed  originally  under  the  pro- 
visions of  such  amended  section.  For  the 
purpose  of  section  301(f)  of  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  of  1962  (19  U.S.C.  1901(f) ) ,  such 
petition  shall  be  treated  as  having  been 
filed  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  thla 
Act. 


THE  NOMINATION  OP  JtFDGB 
HARRY  A.  BLACKMUN  TO  BE  AN 
ASSOCIATE  JUSTICE  OP  THE  SU- 
PREME   COURT 

Mr.  CJRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  refute,  statistically,  the  President's 
charge  of  last  week  that  the  U.S.  Senate 
"as  presently  constituted"  would  not 
confirm  a  southerner  to  the  Supreme 
Court. 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  I  am 
withholding  Judgment  on  President 
Nixon's  nomination  of  a  northerner. 
Judge  Harry  A.  Blackmun,  of  Minnesota, 
to  the  Supreme  Court.  He  seems  to  be 
very  well  qualified,  but  I  await  the  com- 
mittee hearings  before  I  determine  how 
I  shall  vote  on  his  nomination.  Even  if 
Judge  Blackmim's  nomination  is  con- 
firmed, however,  the  issue  raised  by  the 
President  about  nominees  from  the  South 
is  by  no  means  dead.  There  will  be  other 
vacancies;  there  will  be  other  nomina- 
tions. 

A  qualified  nominee  from  the  South 
would  be  overwhelmingly  confirmed, 
with  80  Senators  now  on  record  as  willing 
to  put  a  southerner  on  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  The  sense  of 
the  Senate  resolution  which  I  introduced 
last  Friday,  stating,  in  effect,  that  the 
Senate  would  approve  a  qualified  south- 
erner, now  bears  the  names  of  27  original 
sponsors,  more  than  a  quarter  of  the  Sen- 
ate, including  my  own  name.  All  of  those 
whom  I  have  invited  to  Join  in  cospon- 
soring  this  resolution  opposed  both 
cnement  HasTisworth  and  Q.  Harrold 
Carswell.  I  have  not  yet  sought  sponsors 
from  the  remainder  of  the  Senate.  The 
sponsors  of  the  resolution  Include  Re- 
publicans as  well  as  Democrats.  They 
come  from  the  North,  the  South,  the 
East,  and  the  West. 

I  base  the  total  figure  of  80  Senators 
who  would  vote  to  confirm  the  nomina- 
tion of  a  southerner  by  taking  into  ac- 
count 53  Senators  who  have  already  done 
so.  Thirty-seven  Senators  voted  to  con- 
firm both  Judge  Haynsworth  and  Judge 
Carswell.  Sixteen  others  voted  for  one 
or  the  other.  Those  53  added  to  the  27  on 
my  resolution  constitute  80  Senators 
who  have  demonstrated  their  wUlingnesa 
to  put  a  southerner  on  the  Court,  not- 
withstanding Intemperate  remarks  and 
unthinking  Innuendos  from  the  White 
House. 

Of  the  other  18  Senators  who  voted 
against  both  Judge  C^arswell  and  Judge 
Haynsworth  but  are  not  co^jwnsoring  my 
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resolution,  I  am  certain  that  each  of 
them  wotild  gladly  approve  a  qualified 
southerner.  I  have  not  yet  managed  to 
talk  to  a  few  of  them.  Some  I  did  reach, 
who  did  not  chooee  to  follow  me  as  co- 
sponsors,  thought  my  resolution  was  too 
defensive ;  some  thought  It  was  too  offen- 
sive; some  had  other  reasons  for  not 
joining  in  coq?onslng  the  resolution. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that,  at  the  next  printing,  the  names 
of  the  following  Senators  be  added  as  co- 
qimnsors  of  the  resolution: 

Senators  Bxthdick.  Eaglkton,  Ooodbll, 
OoEK,  Hauus.  Hast.  Haxtkx.  Iifomrc. 
McOkx.  McOovkbn.  MrrcAtr.  Mondalk, 
MoifTOTA,  Moss,  Pastor*.  Pill,  RiBicorr, 
Ttddics,  WnxiAMs  of  New  Jersey,  Ya«. 
BOROUGH,  and  Yottng  of  Ohio. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
YouMG  of  Ohio) .  Without  objection,  it  Is 
so  ordered. 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRE8IDINQ  OFFICER  (Mr. 
YouKG  of  Ohio) .  The  clerk  will  call  the 
roU. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  HOSTILE  DEMONSTRATIONS 
AGAINST  OUR  AMBASSADOR  TO 
SWEDEN 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
news  reports  from  Stockholm  today  in- 
dicate that  the  VS.  Ambassador  to  Swe- 
den. Jerome  H.  Holland,  has  been  the 
object  of  hostile  demonstrations. 

Anti-American  slogans  and  racial  epi- 
thets. "Ambassador  Holland  is  a  Negro," 
were  used  by  the  demonstrators.  The 
Swedish  Government  was  obliged  to  im- 
pose stringent  security  precautions  as 
Ambassador  Holland  rode  through  the 
streets  of  Stockholm  to  present  his  cre- 
dentials to  King  Gustav. 

This  is  the  second  demonstration 
against  Amb£issador  Holland  in  Sweden. 
The  first  occurred  when  he  arrived  in 
that  coimtry  to  take  up  his  post. 

I  deeply  deplore  these  Incidents. 

I  strongly  supported  the  nomination 
of  Dr.  Holland  to  his  present  position. 
He  served  with  distinction  for  years  as 
president  of  Hampton  Institute  in  Vir- 
ginia and  has  the  respect  of  those  who 
associated  with  him  during  that  time.  I 
bdleve  he  has  the  capacity  to  render  ex- 
cellent service  to  his  country  as  Ambas- 
sador to  Sweden. 

It  is  well  known  that  Sweden  opposes 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  in  Viet- 
nam, and  that  it  has  provided  sanctuary 
for  a  number  of  deserters  from  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States.  The  climate 
In  Stockholm  is  not  friendly  to  the  United 
States. 

This,  however.  Is  no  excuse  for  dem- 
onstrations against  an  able  and  dedi- 
cated man — particularly  demonstrations 
In  which  be  Is  Insulted  because  of  his 
race. 

I  hope  that  these  Incidents  can  be 


brought  to  an  end.  It  will  be  dlfDcult  for 
Dr.  Holland  to  render  the  fine  service  of 
which  he  is  capable  unless  these  disgrace- 
ful outbiusts  are  halted. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Btrd 
of  Virginia) .  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


REPORT  FROM   AMERICANS  IN 
WEST  GERMANY 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  in 
recent  days  I  have  received  two  very  im- 
portant and  very  informative  letters 
from  Americans  now  in  West  Germany. 
A  lady  whose  husband  is  in  our  Armed 
Forces  wrote  me  and  stated  that  there 
are  probably  360,000  American  troops 
stationed  in  Germany,  but  this  does  not 
count  the  number  of  men  whose  families 
are  there  also  or  those  men  whose  fami- 
lies remain  there  while  they  serve  a  tour 
of  duty  in  Korea  or  Vietnam.  Both  con- 
stitute a  huge  expense  to  the  Govern- 
ment in  housing,  schools,  PX,  and  com- 
missary facilities  as  well  as  medical  and 
dental  services.  Just  recently  in  this  area 
was  held  a  groundbreaking  ceremony  for 
a  new  ASA  facility  which  will  bring  in  an 
additional  estimated  9,000  Americans. 

This  lady,  who  is  in  West  Germany, 
reports  that  these  men  are  doing  not  one 
blessed  thing.  Once  every  6  months  they 
go  to  Northern  Bavaria  on  maneuvers. 
They  undergo  training  procedures  in  the 
area  periodically  to  maintain  a  state  of 
combat  readiness.  The  wives  and  chil- 
dren have  nothing  to  do,  and  in  the  pfut 
several  weeks  the  Munich  schools  for 
American  youngsters,  dependents  of 
American  servicemen,  were  closed  on 
numerous  occasions  due  to  bomb  threats. 
These  threats,  she  stated,  were  made  by 
dependent  children  who  did  not  want  to 
be  there,  and  believed  they  would  be  sent 
home  if  apprehended. 

A  great  deal  of  ill-will  htis  been  created 
by  inconsiderate  Americans  there,  ac- 
cording to  this  lady,  most  of  whom  know 
little  or  nothing  of  the  German  language 
and  customs. 

No  useful  purpose  is  being  served  by 
the  use  of  American  forces  In  Europe.  On 
the  contrary,  much  harm  is  being  done  in 
the  way  of  people-to-people  interna- 
tional relationships.  We  are  tired  of  see- 
ing our  tax  dollars  being  wasted  by  the 
frivolities  of  the  Defense  Department. 

This  lady  added  that  she  and  her  hus- 
band are  both  residents  of  Ohio  and  that 
they  are  solidly  behind  my  views  that  all 
of  the  officers  and  men  of  our  Armed 
Forces  should  be  returned  home  from 
Europe  this  year  except  for  a  mere  token 
force  of  officers  and  men  in  Belgium 
simply  to  show  the  flag. 

Then,  a  high-ranking  noncommis- 
sioned officer  now  in  West  Germany  ex- 
pressed his  wholehearted  agreement  with 
me  that  all  of  our  OTs  should  be  with- 


drawn from  West  Germany  this  year. 
His  statement  was  crystal  clear  and  most 
Informative.  He  wrote  that  there  is  no 
reason  whatever  for  the  United  States 
to  continue  supporting  the  Government 
of  West  Germany  economically  and  mili- 
tarily. West  Germany  is  a  prosperous 
nation,  one  of  the  most  prosperous  in  the 
entire  world,  and  should  bear  the  cost  of 
(jerman  defense.  If  a  poll  were  conducted 
of  American  servicemen  in  Europe,  he 
was  positive  the  majority  would  be  of  the 
same  opinion  that  all  of  our  Armed 
Forces,  except  a  mere  token  force,  should 
be  withdrawn  from  West  Germany  this 
jrear.  This,  notwithstanding  the  fact, 
that  the  new  assignments  for  many  of 
these  career  officers  and  some  enlisted 
men  would  be  far  less  attractive. 

He  also  stated  for  the  past  3  years,  he 
has  been  stationed  in  West  Germany  and 
has  noticed  communities  of  new  homes, 
built  by  the  Germans,  mushroom  all  over 
the  land.  Also  very  noticeable  is  that 
every  German  family  in  the  rural  areas 
and  smaller  cities  now  own  an  automo- 
bile or  two;  new  cars,  not  old  ones.  Years 
ago  it  was  common  to  see  people  riding 
bicycles  and  walking  but  that  is  now  a 
thing  of  the  past;  the  foot  and  bike  paths 
are  almost  deserted  as  only  a  few  people 
still  utilize  them,  he  wrote. 

Then  he  added  that  it  seems  very  odd 
Americans  are  still  stationed  here  for 
defense  purposes.  aJter  a  quarter  century 
of  peace,  while  the  German  youth  wan- 
der around  enjoying  civilian  life  in  their 
homeland  which  is  prospering  as  never 
before.  Our  yoimg  American  boys  are 
taken  from  their  homes  and  sent  to 
Germany,  housed  in  overcrowded  dormi- 
tories, stationed  far  from  places  of  en- 
tertainment unless  they  can  afford  a  car, 
to  protect  a  nation  that  has  enough 
money  and  manpower  for  its  own  de- 
fense; yet  drafts  but  a  very  few  of  its 
young  men  and  for  18  months. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Young  of  Ohio).  Without  objection,  it  is 
so  ordered. 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS.  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  BuRDicK)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  following  letters,  which  were  re- 
ferred as  indicated: 

Rxpon  ON  Rkapposttonmxnt  or  an 
Appropriation 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  Executive  OfBce  of  the  President,  re- 
porting, pursuant  to  Iaw.  that  the  appropria- 
tion to  the  Department  of  Justice  for  "Feee 
and  ezpenaee  of  wltneaees"  for  the  fiscal  year 
1970,  bad  been  reapportioned  on  a  basis 
which  Indicates  the  need  for  a  supplemental 
estimate  of  appropriation;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations. 

BSTIBKD   RKPOST  on   OFKaATXOM  OF  THX  LlMI- 

TATioM  ON  1970  Outlays 
A  letter  from  the  Dtreetor.  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  Exeouttve  OfBoe  of  the  President, 
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transmitting,  pursxumt  to  law,  a  revised  re- 
port on  operation  of  the  limitation  on  1970 
outlays  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
Proposed  Extension  or  Provisions  or  Trn.* 
XIII  or  THE  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958, 
as  Amended,  Relating  to  War  Risk  In- 
surance 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  extend  the  provisions  of  title 
yiTT  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958.  as 
amended,  relating  to  war  lUk.  insurance 
(with  an  accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

Proposed  Elimitation  or  Dutt  Now  Appli- 
cable to  Certain  Rttbbxe 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  propoeed  legislation 
to  eliminate  the  duty  now  applicable  to  nat- 
ural   rubber    containing    fillers,    extenders, 
pigments,    or    rubber-proceeslng    chemicals 
(with  accompanying  pi4>er8);  to  the  (Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 
Acceleratino  the  Collection   or  Estatx 
and  Oorr  Taxes 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, transmitting  for  the  consideration  by 
the  Congress  an  explanation  of  the  Depart- 
ment's legislative  proposals  for  accelerated 
payment  of  gift  and  estate  taxes   (with  an 
accompanying  p(4>er) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

BcPORT   or  THE   Comptroller    Oeneral 
A  leitter  from  the  Oomptroller  General  of 
the  United   States,   transmitting,   pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  the  examination  of  finan- 
cial statements  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority for  fiscal  year  1969,  dated  April  16, 
1970  (with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
Report  or  the  Attornit  General 
A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  SUtes,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  for  fiscal  year  1969  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Proposed  Legislation  Provtoino  Protection 
or  United   States  Probation  Oiticebs 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director,  Admin- 
istrative Office   of   the   U.S.   Courts,   trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  section  1114  of  tiUe  18,  United  States 
Code  to  provide  for  the  protection  of  United 
States  probation  officers    (with   an  accom- 
panying paper);   to  the  C<Hiunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 
Report  or  the  American  War  Mothers 
A  report  of  the  American  War  Mothers, 
transmitted,  pursuant  to  law,  for  the  period 
October  1,  1967  to  October  I,  1969;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Proposed  Postal  Reorganization  and  Salary 
Adjustment  Act  or  1970 
A   letter    from    the   Postmaster    Oeneral, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  propoeed  legislation 
to  adjust  the  postal  revenues  and  for  other 
purposes;  also  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  Improve  and  modernize  the  postal  service, 
to  reorganize  the  Post  Office  Department,  and 
for    other    purposes     (with    aooompanylng 
papers);   to  the  Committee, on  Poet  Offloe 
and  Civil  Service. 


House  Rxsolution  No.  45 

rslatitb  to  recognition  or  mexican- 

akxricans 
Whereas,  Tlie  1970  United  States  Decen- 
nial Census  Is  about  to  take  place;  and 

VTheivas,  The  Mexican-American  citizens 
constitute  the  largest  racial  mmorlty  in  the 
United  States;  and 

Whereas,  The  census  question  on  race  does 
not  Include  the  designation  "Mexican-Amer- 
ican" or  Spanish,  or  any  Latin  derivation, 
but  does  list  the  deslgnattons  of  White, 
Negro  or  Black,  Japanese,  Chinese,  HawaUan, 
Puerto  Rlcan,  and  others;  and 

VThereas,  The  census  forms  are  already 
printed  In  Spanish  to  be  used  in  the  State 
of  New  York,  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
and  other  territories,  and,  therefore,  the 
states  such  as  OaUfornla,  and  the  Southwest 
cu-eas  of  the  United  States,  and  other  com- 
munities with  large  Spanish  speaking  pop- 
ulations, could  use  these  forms  without  ex- 
cessive additional  cost;  and 

Whereas,  Large  numbers  of  persons  of 
Mexican-American  ancestry  and  Spanish 
speaking  people  will  not  be  accounted  for 
properly  unless  the  Census  Bureau  hires 
people  at  all  levels,  including  the  manage- 
ment level,  who  are  bilingual  in  English  and 
Spanish;  and 

Whereas,  There  are  many  such  qualified 
persons  ready  and  available;  and 

Whereas,  An  accurate  count  of  the  popu- 
lace is  vital  to  the  political  and  economic 
life  of  our  country  and  our  state,  and  this 
requisite  necessarily  mcludes  an  accurate 
count  of  aU  segments  of  our  society;  now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
California,  That  the  Members  respectfully 
request  the  President  and  the  Census  Bu- 
reau of  the  United  States  to  take  the  follow- 
ing affirmative  steps: 

(1)  To  print  additional  census  question- 
naires In  the  Spanish  language  and  the  use 
of  such  forms  In  the  areas  of  California,  the 
Southwest  United  States,  and  other  geo- 
graphic areas  of  the  United  States  where 
there  are  substantial  numbers  of  Spanish 
speaking  people. 

(2)  To  hire  persons  at  aU  levels  of  the 
Census  Bureau,  Including  the  management 
level,  who  are  bilingual  in  English  and  Span- 
ish and  to  seek  the  aid  of  Spanish  speaking 
organizations  to  fill  these  positions. 

(3)  Since  it  U  Impossible  because  of  time 
to  reprint  the  questionnaires,  but  to  avoid 
obvious  confusion.  Instructions  should  be 
given  In  the  Spanish  language  to  Mexican- 
Americans  to  answer  the  question  of  race  as 
"other"  and  to  tUl  in  the  blank  as  "Mexican- 
American." 

(4)  That  the  additional  designation  of 
Mexican-American  should  be  programmed 
Into  the  computer  so  that  an  accurate  coxint 
may  be  made  of  the  Mexican-American  pop- 
ulation; and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  to  each  Senator  and  Rep- 
resentative from  California  In  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  and  to  the  Census  Bu- 
reau of  the  United  States. 


PETITION 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Burdick)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate a  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  California,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service,  as  follows: 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP  COM- 
MITTEE ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  as  In 
executive  session,  from  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  I  report  favorably  the 
nominations  of  five  general  officers  in 
Uie  Air  Force.  I  ask  that  these  names 
be  placed  on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER     (Mr. 


Eagleton).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  nominations,  ordered  placed  on 
the  Executive  Calendar,  are  as  follows: 

Lt.  Gen.  Thomas  S.  Moorman  (major  gen- 
eral. Regular  Air  Force) ,  VS.  Air  Force;  and 
Lt.  Gen.  Kenneth  E.  Fletcher  (major  general. 
Regular  Air  Force  Medical).  U.S.  Air  Force; 
to  be  placed  on  the  retired  list.  In  the  grade 
of  Ueutenants  general; 

Maj.  Gen.  Alonzo  A.  Towner,  Regular  Air 
Force  Medical,  for  appointment  as  surgeon 
general  of  the  Air  Force,  In  the  grade  of 
lieutenant  general; 

Brig.  Gen.  I.  G.  Brown,  Arkansas  Air  Na- 
tional Guard,  for  appointment  as  a  Reserve 
commissioned  officer  In  the  U.S.  Air  Force, 
to  be  major  general;  and 

Col.  John  J.  Pesch,  Maine  Air  National 
Guard,  for  appointment  as  a  Reserve  com- 
missioned officer  In  the  UJS.  Air  Force,  to  be 
brigadier  general. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  in  addi- 
tion. I  report  favorably  951  appoint- 
ments in  the  Army  in  the  grade  of  lieu- 
tenant colonel  and  below;  1,388  appoint- 
ments in  the  Air  Force  in  the  grade  of 
lieutenant  colonel  and  below;  and  the 
appointment  of  one  colonel  cmd  one  ma- 
jor in  the  Marine  Corps.  Since  these 
names  have  already  been  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  in  order  to  save 
the  expense  of  printing  on  the  Executive 
Calendar,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
they  be  ordered  to  lie  on  the  Secretary's 
desk  for  the  information  of  any  Senator. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations,  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
desk,  are  as  follows: 

Charles  A.  Krebs,  Jr.,  for  appointment  In 
the  Regular  Army  of  the  United  States; 

Chester  A.  Hanson,  Jr.,  and  stmdry  other 
persons,  for  appointment  In  the  RegiUar 
Army  of  the  United  States; 

John  C.  Abbott,  and  sundry  other  cadets, 
graduating  class  of  1970,  U.S.  Military  Acad- 
emy, for  appointment  in  the  Regular  Army 
of  the  United  States; 

Lawrence  M.  Johnson,  and  Eric  F.  TTupp, 
for  reappointment  to  the  active  list  of  the 
Regular  Air  Force; 

James  H.  Brelhan,  and  sundry  other  AU 
Force  officers,  for  aiqwlntment  in  the  Regu- 
lar Air  Force; 

Joseph  S.  Accetta,  Jr.,  and  sundry  other 
distinguished  graduates  of  the  Air  Force 
Officer  Training  School,  for  appointment  In 
the  Regular  Air  Force; 

William  F.  Nugent,  for  reappointment  to 
the  active  duty  list  of  the  Regular  Air  Force. 
In  the  grade  of  Ileutenamt  colonel,  from  the 
temporary  disability  retired  list; 

Gulseppe  M.  C.  Alfierl,  and  sundry  other 
Air  Force  crfBcers  for  appointment  In  the 
Regular  Air  Force; 

Thomas  G.  Abbey,  and  sundry  other  cadets. 
U.S.  Air  Force  Academy,  for  appointment  In 
the  Regular  Air  Force; 

Thomas  W.  Anthony,  and  sundry  other 
cadets,  U.S.  Military  Academy,  for  appoint- 
ment In  the  Regular  Air  Force; 

Subject  to  medical  qualification  and  sub- 
ject to  designation  as  distinguished  grad- 
uates, Roger  L.  Aldrlch,  and  sxmdry  other 
students  of  the  Air  Force  Reserve  Officer 
Training  Corps,  for  appointment  in  the 
Regular  Air  Force; 

Richard  E.  Bolz,  and  sundry  other  dis- 
tinguished graduates  of  the  Air  Force  Officer 
Training  School,  for  appointment  in  the 
Regular  Air  Force; 

John  A.  Buzenas,  and  Herman  D.  Scott,  for 
appointment  m  the  RegtUar  Air  Force: 
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IX.  Ool.  Robert  W.  Lamb,  for  appointment 
as  permanent  profewor.  VS,  Air  Foro* 
Academy; 

Lt.  Col.  Albert  P.  Scboepper.  U.S.  Marine 
C(»i>s,  for  appointment  to  tbe  grade  of  colo- 
nel: and 

Capt.  Dale  L.  Harpbam.  U.S.  Marine  Corps, 
for  appointment  to  tbe  grade  of  major. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time  and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  HANSEN: 
8.3721.  A  bUl  to  amend  tbe  Water 
Reaourcee  Researcb  Act  of  1B64,  to  Increase 
tbe  autborlzatlon  for  water  resources  re- 
■earcb  and  institutes,  and  for  otber  pur- 
poses: to  tbe  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  YOUNO  of  Oblo  (for  blmaelf, 
til.   PaoxMiRC.    Mr    McCabtht,   Mr. 
WiLUAMS  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Ceans- 
TON.    Mr.    McOovmN,    Mr.    Huohxs, 
Mr.  OoKK,  and  Mr.  RA>n>ou>H)  : 
S.  3722.  A  bill  to  amend  tbe  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  to  require  prior  approval 
for  delivery  of  excess  defense  articles  to  a 
foreign  country:  to  tbe  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

(Tbe  remarks  of  Mr.  Touno  of  Oblo  wben 
be  Introduced  the  bill  appear  earlier  In  tbe 
BaooED  under  the  appropriate  beading.) 
By  Mr  McINTYRE : 
8.  3723.  A  bill  to  provide  for  orderly  trade 
In  textile  articles  and  articles  of  leather 
footwear,  and  for  otber  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  MclNrrms  wben  he 
Introduced  the  bill  appear  earlier  In  tbe 
Racoao  under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  McGEE: 
S.  3724.  A  btU  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  with  respect  to  anmiunltlon  rec- 
ordkeeping requirements:  to  tbe  Committee 
on  Finance. 

(Tbe  remarks  of  Mr.  McGes  when  be  in- 
troduced tbe  bill  appear  later  In  the  Rxcobo 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MAONUSON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Jackson.  Mr.  Cinrns.  Mr.  Ooodkll. 
Mr.  TovMC  of  Ohio,  tmd  Mr.  Srs- 
VXNS) ; 
S.  3725.  A  bill  to  provide  for  tbe  applica- 
tion of  tbe  prohibitions  contained   In   the 
Sherman  Act   to  the  business  of  organised 
professional  baseball;  to  tbe  Committee  on 
tbe  Judiciary. 

(Tbe  remarks  of  Mr.  Magituson  wben  be 
introduced  tbe  bill  appear  later  in  the  Rac- 
OED  under  the  appropriate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  ALLOTT  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
DoMOfiCK) : 
S.  3726.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  construc- 
tion,   operation,    and    maintenance    of    tbe 
closed  basin  division,  San  Luis  Valley  project, 
Colorado,    and    for   otber   purposes;    to    the 
Oonunlttee  on   Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho  (for  blnueU 
and  BCr.  CHtncH) : 
S  3727.  A  bill   to  amend    title   n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Include  Idaho  among 
the  States  which  may  obtain  social-security 
coverage,   under  State  agreement,  for  State 
and    local    {Mllcemen    and    firemen;    to   the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

(Tbe  remarks  of  Mr.  Joboan  of  Idaho  wben 
he  Introduced  the  bill  appear  later  In  the 
Rkcobd  under  the  appropriate  beading.) 

By  Mr.  JACKSON  (for  himself  and  Bdr. 
AixoTT)    (by  request)  : 
S.  3728.  A  Mil  to  amend  the  act  of  Sep- 
tember 19,  1964  (78  Stat.  988),  as  amended 
(43  VB.C.  1411-18)  and  tbe  act  of  Septem- 


ber 19,  1964  (78  SUt.  988),  as  amended  (43 
U.S.C.  1421-27):  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

(Tbe  remarks  of  Mr.  Jackson  when  he  In- 
troduced tbe  bill  appear  later  In  tbe  Rac- 
oBo  under  the  appropriate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MAONUSON   (by  request): 

S.  3729.  A  bill  to  authorize  an  additional 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Oommerce;  and 

S.  3730.  A  bill  to  extend  for  I  year  the  act 
of  September  30,  1965,  as  amended  by  the 
act  of  July  24,  1968,  relating  to  high-speed 
ground  transportation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

S.  3731.  A  bin  to  amend  secUon  1114  of  title 
18  of  the  United  States  Code  to  make  tbe 
killing,  assaulting,  or  intimidating  of  any 
officer  or  employee  of  tbe  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission  performing  Investigative, 
Inspection,  or  law-enforcement  functions  a 
Federal  criminal  offense;  to  tbe  Committee 
on  tbe  Judiciary. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Macnvson  wben  he 
Introduced    the    bills    appear    later    In    the 
Rxcoao  under  the  appropriate  headings.) 
By  Mr.  MONDALf: 

S.  3732.  A  bill  for  tbe  relief  of  Giovanni  In- 
coronatto;  and 

S.  3733.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Bernard 
Claude  Mlgnot;  to  tbe  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  STEVENS: 

S.  3734.  A  bill  relating  to  the  appointment 
of  U.S.  marshals:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  3735.  A  bill  providing  for  tbe  minimum 
claaelflcatlon  of  U.S.  deputy  marshals  under 
chapter  51  of  title  5.  United  States  Code:  to 
tbe  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  SCHWEIKER : 

S.  3736.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ritva  Rau- 
hala;  to  the  Committee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BAKER: 

S.  3737.  A  bin  to  exempt  from  certain  deep- 
draft  safety  statutes  passenger  vessels  oper- 
ating solely  on  the  Inland  rivers  and  water- 
ways: to  the  Committee  on  Oommerce. 

(Tbe  remarks  of  Mr.  Bakxb  wben  be  Intro- 
duced  the   bin   appear   later  In   tbe  Rxcoao 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Ux.  JACKSON: 

S.  3738.  A  bin  to  provide  for  tbe  reUef  of 
Rogello  Candanoza-Leza;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


8.  3724— INTRODDCTION  OP  A  BILL 
TO  AMEND  THE  OUN  CONTROL 
ACT  OF  1968 

Mr.  McOEE.  Mr.  President,  I  In- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  eliminate  the  burdensome,  time 
consuming  and  costly  recordkeeping  re- 
quirements adopted  by  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  as  they  apply  to  the  pur- 
chase of  ammunition  under  the  Gun 
Control  Act  of  1968.  My  amendment 
would  simply  eliminate  these  require- 
ments as  they  apply  only  to  .22  caliber 
rimflre  ammunition. 

Last  year,  as  you  know.  Congress 
passed  an  amendment  which  eliminated 
shotgun  and  rlUe  ammunition  from  the 
requirements  of  the  act.  I  and  many  of 
my  colleagues  were  disappointed  when 
that  bill  was  amended  to  exclude  .22 
caliber  rimflre  ammunition. 

The  most  common  type  of  .22  caliber 
ammunition  costs  only  approximately  $1 
for  a  small  box  of  50  cartridges.  Each 
time  a  sale  of  a  box  of  these  shdis  is 


made,  the  licensed  dealer  must  obtain 
from  the  purchaser  and  record  several 
items  of  information  in  a  permanent 
record.  This  process  naturally  adds  sub- 
stantial costs  to  the  retail  businessman's 
operation  and  indirectly  adds  substan- 
tially to  the  price  of  ammunition,  which, 
in  most  cases,  is  being  purchased  by 
bona  fide  sportsmen  for  lawful  purposes. 
I  am  advised  that  since  passage  of  the 
Gun  Control  Act  the  price  of  ammu- 
nition has  continued  to  Increase.  So  far 
this  year  price  increases  were  annoimced 
for  January  and  April.  Another  price  in- 
crease is  anticipated  in  June.  This,  in 
my  opinion,  is  unfair  and  punitive  in 
that  the  persons  really  affected  so  ad- 
versely are  law-abiding  citizens  who  pur- 
sue shooting  as  a  hobby  or  a  form  of 
recreation. 

The  regulations  also  hamper  training 
programs  which  have  been  established 
for  safety  purposes  by  our  high  schools, 
universities,  and  private  shooting  clubs. 
These  programs  are  important  especially 
to  our  youth  who  are  learning  to  use  this 
ammunition  with  a  reasonable  degree  of 
safety.  Certainly  22  calilier  ammunition 
is  by  far  the  most  popular  and  economi- 
cal type  used  for  these  purposes. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service,  pursu- 
ant to  the  requirements  of  1968  Gun 
Control  Act,  has  issued  and  established 
regulations  pertaining  to  the  sale  of  am- 
munition which  still  apply  to  .22  caliber 
rimflre  ammunition.  In  order  to  illus- 
trate the  cumbersome  procedure  which 
is  required  to  purchase  a  box  or  .22  shells, 
I  would  like  to  state  the  material  parts 
of  section  178.125.  Code  of  Federal  Regu- 
lations, which  appear  in  subsections  (a) , 
(c),and  (d): 

(a)  Each  licensed  dealer  shall  maintain 
records  of  all  ammunition  he  receives  for  tbe 
purposes  of  sale  or  distribution.  Such  record 
may  consist  of  invoices  or  other  commercial 
records  which  shall  be  filed  In  an  orderly 
manner  separate  from  otber  commercial  rec- 
ords he  maintains,  and  be  readily  available 
for  Inspection.  Such  record  shall  (1)  show 
tbe  name  of  the  manufacturer  and  the  trans- 
feror, and  the  type,  caliber  or  gauge,  and 
quantity  of  the  ammunition  acquired  In  the 
transaction,  and  the  date  of  such  acquisition, 
and  (2)  be  retained  on  the  licensed  premises 
of  the  dealer  for  a  period  of  not  less  than 
two  years  following  tbe  date  of  tbe  acquisi- 
tion. 

(c)  Tbe  sale  or  other  disposition  of  am- 
munition, or  of  an  ammunition  curio  or  relic, 
shall,  except  as  provided  In  paragraph  (d) 
of  this  section,  be  recorded  In  a  bound  record 
at  the  time  such  transaction  Is  made.  The 
bound  record  entry  shall  show  (1)  the  date 
of  the  transaction,  (2)  tbe  name  of  the  manu- 
facturer, the  caliber,  gauge  or  type  of  com- 
ponent, and  the  quantity  of  the  ammunition 
transferred,  (3)  the  name,  address,  and  date 
of  birth  of  tbe  purchaser  (transferee),  and 
(4)  the  method  used  by  the  licensee  to  estab- 
lish the  Identity  of  the  purchaser  (trans- 
feree) .  Tbe  bound  record  shall  be  maintained 
In  chronological  order  by  date  of  sale  or  dis- 
position of  tbe  ammunition,  and  shall  be  re- 
tained on  tbe  licensed  premises  of  the  li- 
censee for  a  period  of  not  less  than  two  years 
following  tbe  date  of  the  sale  or  disposition 
of  tbe  ammunition  recorded  therein.  The 
format  required  for  the  bound  record  Is  as 
follows: 
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(d)  When  a  oommerclal  record  ts  made 
at  the  time  of  sale  or  other  disposition  of 
ammunition,  or  of  an  ammunition  curio  or 
reUc,  and  such  record  contains  an  infonoa- 
tlon  required  by  the  bound  record  prescribed 
by  paragraph  (c)  of  this  section,  tbe  lloenaad 
dealer  or  Ucensed  collector  transferring  tbe 
ammimltlon,  or  ammunition  ctulo  or  relic, 
may,  for  a  period  not  exceeding  7  days  fol- 
lowing tbe  date  of  such  transfer,  delay  mak- 
ing tbe  required  entry  mto  such  bound  rec- 
ord: Provided.  That  tbe  commercial  record 
pertaining  to  tbe  transfer  Is;  (1)  main- 
tained by  tbe  licensed  dealer  or  Ucensed  col- 
lector separate  from  other  oommerclal  docu- 
ments maintained  by  such  Ucensee.  and  (2) 
is  readUy  available  for  inspection  on  the  li- 
censed premises  untu  such  time  as  the  re- 
quired entry  into  the  bound  record  Is  made. 

This  bill  would  simply  exclude  .22  cali- 
ber ammunition  from  the  requironent  of 
these  regulations.  It  is  important  to  note, 
however,  that  persons  engaged  in  the 
business  of  selling  ammunition  are  re- 
quired to  be  licensed  and  they  must  meet 
their  responsibilities  which  are  other- 
wise required  under  the  1968  act.  My 
bill  would  not  otherwise  change  these  re- 
quirements. A  licensed  dealer  would  still 
be  required  to  meet  the  responsibility 
not  selling  ammunition  of  any  kind  to  a 
person  who  they  know  or  have  reason- 
able cause  to  believe  is  a  felon,  under  in- 
dictment for  a  crime  punishable  by  im- 
prisonment for  a  period  exceeding  1 
year,  a  fugitive  from  justice,  an  unlaw- 
ful user  of  drugs,  mentally  incompetent 
or  under  18  years  of  8«e.  Also,  all  types 
of  handguns  still  come  within  the  restric- 
tions of  the  1968  Gun  Control  Act.  With 
these  safeguards,  I  believe  it  is  reason- 
able to  adopt  the  amendment  which  I 
pro[>ose  today. 

Mr.  President,  as  you  recall,  the  rec- 
ordkeeping provisions  of  the  Gun  Con- 
trol Act  were  eliminated  for  rifle  and 
shotgun  ammunition  last  year  through 
the  adoption  of  an  amendment  which 
I  cosponsored.  This  bill  which  I  am 
introducing  today  Is  another  step  toward 
perfecting  the  Gim  Control  Act  bj  remov- 
ing from  it  some  of  the  provisions  which 
have  their  most  serious  impact  on  legiti- 
mate shooters  who  wish  only  to  pursue 
legitimate  hobbies  or  sports.  Two  years  of 
experience  under  the  Gun  Control  Act 
have  demonstrated  that  these  control 
measures  have  the  sole  effect  of  impos- 
ing troublesome  requirements  on  sports- 
men and  other  law-abiding  citizens  but 
have  no  effect  on  criminals  and  do  not 
seriously  deter  crime. 

For  these  reasons,  I  opposed  the  1968 
Gun  Control  Act.  Instead,  I  support 
measures  which  directly  deter  crime, 
such  as  laws  which  would  Impose  msoida- 
tory  additional  penalties  and  prison 
terms  for  offenses  committed  while  pos- 
sessing or  using  firearms.  By  removing 
these  burdensome  recordkeeping  require- 
ments as  they  apply  to  .22  caliber  rimflre 
ammunition,  we  would  not  weaken  the 
drive  against  crime  but  we  would  remove 
urmecessary  inconvenience  for  law-abid- 
ing citizens. 

The  ACmNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  BuRDicK).  The  bill  will  be 
received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3724)  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  with  respect  to  am- 
munition recordkeeping  requirements, 
Introduced  by  Mr.  McGec.  was  received, 


read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 


8.  3725— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
REMOVmO  BASEBALL'S  ANTI- 
TRUST EXEMPTION 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference,  for 
myself  and  Senators  Jackson,  Curtis, 
GooDELL,  YouKO  of  Ohlo,  and  Stevens,  a 
bill  to  remove  the  antitrust  exemption 
that  baseball  presently  enjoys  because  of 
the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  In 
Federal  Baseball  Club  of  Baltimore  v. 
National  League  of  Professional  Baseball. 
(295U.S.200). 

The  reason  for  introduction  of  this 
measure,  results  from  a  desire  to  accom- 
plish two  things:  To  compel  baseball  to 
operate  subject  to  the  antitrust  laws,  and 
to  remove  the  Judicially  imposed  advan- 
tage that  baseball  presently  has  over  sim- 
ilar team  sports — football,  basketball, 
and  hockey — which  are  not  now  exempt 
from  the  antitrust  laws. 

It  seems  apparent  that  the  nature  of 
baseball  has  changed  dramatically  In 
the  mimy  years  since  organized  baseball 
received  antitrust  exemption.  It  is  our 
feeling  that  all  aspects  of  baseball- 
including  radio  and  television  contracts, 
concessions,  player-management  rela- 
tions, and  all  other  relevant  factors — 
should  be  reviewed  in  order  to  determine 
the  wisdom  of  continuing  to  exempt 
baseball  from  the  antitrust  laws. 

The  recent  series  of  events  leading  to 
the  transfer  of  the  Seattle  franchise  to 
Milwaukee  for  a  profit  of  at  least  $1  mil- 
lion is  the  most  recent  and  probably  most 
striking  example  of  the  necessity  for 
congressional  review  of  the  status  of 
baseball.  While  this  legislation  is  after 
the  fact  so  far  as  transfer  of  the. Seattle 
franchise  is  concerned,  we  are  hopeful 
we  can  save  other  communities  the  agony 
suffered  by  Seattle. 

The  American  League,  in  moving  the 
Seattle  Pilots  franchise,  alleges  that  the 
community  did  not  support  the  .-team. 
The  facts  are  that  Seattle  outdrew  four 
other  major  league  franchises — Cleve- 
land, Chicago  White  Sox,  Philadelphia, 
and  San  Diego — outgrossed  in  dollars 
even  more,  had  one  of  the  highest  paying 
radio  contracts  in  the  game,  and  had  a 
$40  million  covered  stadium  approved  by 
more  than  60  percent  of  the  King  County 
voters  which  was  proceeding  on  schedule. 

A  nonprofit  conjnunity  ownership 
structure  not  unlike  that  of  Green  Bay 
was  proposed,  that  would  be  headed  by 
the  chairman  of  the  Nation's  third  larg- 
est hotel  chain.  It  had  the  enthusiastic 
support  of  the  public  government  and 
civic  leadership  of  Seattle,  and  full  fi- 
nancing was  assured.  The  league  rejected 
this  proposal  as  unbusinesslike. 

Baseball  ownership  realized  a  seven- 
figure  profit  at  the  expense  of  the  Seattle 
community.  It  would  appear  that  this 
and  other  actions  of  major  league  base- 
ball at  long  last  deserve  an  inquiry  by 
Congress. 

In  order  for  Senators  to  clearly  focus 
on  the  issues  raised  by  this  bill,  I  win 
refer  briefiy  to  the  past  Judicial  and  legis- 
lative history  out  of  which  baseball  has 
maintained  its  favored  position. 


THX    COURTS 

In  1922.  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  that 
organized  baseball  was  not  subject  to  the 
antitrust  laws.  Federal  Baseball  Club  of 
Baltimore  v.  National  League  of  Profes- 
sional Baseball  Clubs  (259  U.S.  200) .  The 
Court  found  that  the  "business"  of  base- 
ball was  not  "trade  or  commerce  in  the 
commonly  accepted  use  of  those  words." 
In  baseball,  the  Court  reasoned,  the  inter- 
state aspects  were  only  Incidental.  Justice 
Holmes,  writing  for  the  Court,  said  "per- 
sonal effort,  not  related  to  production,  is 
not  a  subject  of  commerce."  The  Court 
was  later  to  change  this  concept  of  inter- 
state commerce,  but  not  as  applied  to 
baseball. 

In  the  Federal  baseball  case  the  court 
had  under  review  a  decision  of  a  court 
of  appeals  overruling  a  Judgment  of  the 
trial  court  which  awarded  treble  dam- 
ages amounting  to  $240,000  to  the  plain- 
tiff (269  Fed.  681  (D.C.  Clr.,  1920)). 

The  complaint  alleged  that  the  provi- 
sion In  the  contracts  of  the  players  with 
the  member  teams  of  the  leagues  in  or- 
ganized baseball  forbade  them  to  con- 
tract with  another  club  and  prevented 
the  Baltimore  enterprise  from  acquiring 
their  services.  This  contract  prevision  is 
called  the  reserve  clause.  The  court  of 
appeals  discussed  the  purpose  of  the  re- 
serve clause  and  its  effects  upon  the 
plaintiff.  It  found  that  the  reserve  clause 
was  necessary  to  preserve  competition 
among  the  teams  on  the  playing  field  and 
that  the  defendants  had  done  no  more 
than  that  in  this  case.  The  court  con- 
cluded that  the  interstate  movement  of 
the  Baltimore  club  had  not  been  affected 
by  the  use  of  the  reserve  clause  and  that 
any  effect  it  might  have  had  was  Inci- 
dental. 

Some  30  years  later  the  Supreme  Court 
upheld  its  n^lng  in  Federal  baseball 
when  deciding  Toolson  v.  New  York 
Yankees,  Inc.  (346  UB.  356  (1953)).  In 
reafflniUng  its  decision  the  Court  stated: 

Congress  has  had  the  (Federal  Baseball) 
ruling  under  consideration  but  has  not  seen 
fit  to  bring  such  business  \inder  these  (anti- 
trust) laws  by  legislation. 

The  Court  continued: 

without  reexamination  of  the  underlying 
Issues,  the  Judgments  below  are  affirmed  on 
the  basis  of  Federal  Baseball  •  •  •  so  far  as 
that  decision  determines  that  Congress  had 
no  intention  of  Including  the  business  of 
baseban  wlthm  the  scope  of  the  Federal  anti- 
trust laws. 

In  1957,  the  Supreme  Court  was  to 
limit  the  scope  of  its  decisions  in  Fed- 
eral Baseball  and  Toolson.  In  deciding 
Radovich  v.  National  Football  League 
(352  UJS.  445) ,  the  Court  ruled  that  pro- 
fessional football  was  subject  to  the 
antitrust  laws. 

In  the  previous  year,  the  UJS.  Court  of 
Appeals  In  deciding  Radovich  had  dis- 
tinguished the  Supreme  Court's  deci- 
sions in  Toolson  and  International  Box- 
ing and  found  that  professional  football 
was  a  team  sport  and,  therefore,  would 
be  exempt  from  the  antitrust  laws 
while  boxing,  an  individual  sport,  was 
not  comparable  (231  F.  2d  620  (oth.  Clr. 
1956) ) . 

The  Supreme  Court  stated  that  It  was 
limiting  the  rule  established  in  Federal 
Baseball  and  Toolson  to  organized  base- 
ball and  that — 
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Am  long  aa  the  Congrosa  coqUqum  to  ac- 
quiesce w«  abould  adbere  to — but  not  ex- 
tend— tbe  Interpretation  of  tbe  act  made 
In  tboae  cases. 

The  Court,  realizing  that  Its  decision 
might  result  in  discriminations  between 
sportfi  that  operated  substantially  the 
same  as  baseball,  spedflcally  stated  that 
the  solution  to  the  problem  rested  with 
the  Congress: 

If  this  ruling  la  unrealistic.  Inconsistent, 
or  Illogical.  It  Is  sufflclent  to  answer,  aside 
from  tbe  distinctions  between  tbe  busi- 
nesses, tbat  were  we  considering  tbe  ques- 
tion of  baseball  for  tbe  first  time  upon  a 
clean  slate  we  would  bave  no  doubts.  But 
Federal  Baseball  beld  tbe  business  of  base- 
ball outside  tbe  scope  of  tbe  act.  No  other 
business  claiming  tbe  coverage  of  tboae  cases 
has  sucb  an  adjudication.  We,  tberefore, 
conclude  tbat  tbe  orderly  way  to  eliminate 
error  or  dlscrlmtnatlon.  If  any  tbere  be.  Is 
by  legislation  and  not  by  court  decisions. 
Congressional  processes  are  more  accommo- 
dative, affording  tbe  wbole  Industry  bear- 
ings and  an  opportunity  to  assist  In  tbe  for- 
mulation of  new  legislation.  Tbe  reaiUtlng 
product  Is.  therefore,  more  likely  to  pro- 
tect tbe  Industry  and  tbe  pubUc  alike.  Tbe 
wbole  scope  of  congressional  action  would 
be  known  long  In  advance  and  effective  dates 
for  the  legislation  could  be  set  In  the  fu- 
ture without  the  Injustices  of  retroactivity 
and  surprise  which  might  follow  court  ac- 
tion. Of  course,  the  doctrine  of  TooUon  and 
Federal  Baseball  must  yield  to  any  congres- 
sional action  and  continues  only  at  Its  suf- 
ferance. 

Thus,  the  Court  firmly  rejected  the 
suggestion  that  it  extend  the  baseball 
decisions  to  other  sports.  Instead,  the 
Court  made  it  clear  that  any  exemption 
for  the  orgranlzed  professional  team 
sports  of  football,  basketball,  and  hockey 
must  come  from  the  Congress. 

THS   COtfCaKSS 

The  Congress  has  shown  awareness  of 
the  problems  created  by  the  various  de- 
cisions of  the  Supreme  Court  affecting 
organized  professional  sports  and  has 
given  consideration  to  their  antitrust 
aspects  for  14  years.  In  that  time  a  large 
number  of  bills  have  been  Introduced 
dealing  with  the  status  of  professional 
team  sports  under  the  antitrust  laws. 
Some  of  these  bills  sought  to  remedy  the 
anomaJy  under  which  baseball  was  held 
to  be  outside  the  antitrust  laws  while 
other  professional  sports  were  declared 
within  those  laws. 

In  almost  every  session  since  1951,  bills 
have  been  introduced  dealing  with  pro- 
fessional sports.  The  Courts  have  dearly 
deferred  to  Congress  to  resolve  the 
issue — if  it  wishes.  As  of  this  date,  nu- 
merous hearings  have  been  held,  reports 
have  been  written  and  witnesses  have 
testified,  but  Congress  has  never  resolved 
the  key  issue:  should  baseball  be  given  a 
favored  status  over  all  other  professional 
sports?  We  believe  the  answer  should 
clearly  be :  No.  

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Eagliton)  .  The  bill  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (8.  3725)  to  provide  for  the 
application  of  the  prohibitions  contained 
in  the  Sherman  Act  to  the  business  of 
organized  professional  baseball  Intro- 
duced by  Mr.  MaoiruBOiv  (for  himself  and 


other  Senators) .  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 


S.  3727— INTRODUCmON  OF  A  BILL 
TO  ADD  IDAHO  TO  THE  LIST  OP 
STATES  WHICH  MAY,  UNDER 
STATE  AGREEMENT,  OBTAIN  SO- 
CIAL SECURITY  FOR  STATE  AND 
LOCAL  POLICEMEN  AND  FIREMEN 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President, 
for  myself  and  my  colleague  (Senator 
Chttrch).  I  Introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  add  Idaho  to  the  list 
of  States  which  may,  under  State  agree- 
ment, obtain  social  security  for  State 
and  local  policemen  and  firemen. 

Gov.  Don  Samuelson  has  Informed  me 
that  all  public  employees  in  Idaho,  with 
the  exception  of  paid  firemen  and  police- 
men In  Boise,  Pocatello.  and  Idaho  Falls, 
are  currently  participating  In  social  se- 
curity. He  has  requested  this  legislation 
so  that  the  State  agreement  may  be 
amended  and  referendums  conducted  In 
the  three  cities  involved  on  the  question 
of  average  of  these  excluded  employees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Saxbi).  The  bill  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3727)  to  amend  title  11 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  Include 
Idaho  amcmg  the  States  which  may  ob- 
tain social  security  coverage,  under 
State  agreement,  for  State  and  local  po- 
licemen and  firemen.  Introduced  by  Mr. 
Jordan  of  Idaho  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
CBVtcB) ,  was  received,  read  twice  by  Its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 


8.  3728— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  EXTEND  THE  LIFE  OF  THE 
CLASSIFICATION  AND  MULTIPLE 
USE  ACT  AND  THE  PUBLIC  LAND 
SALE  ACT 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce, by  request,  on  behalf  of  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Senate 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee 
(Mr.  Allott)  and  myself,  a  bill  to  extend 
through  the  life  of  the  92d  Congress  or 
until  December  31.  1972.  the  Classifica- 
tion and  Multiple  Use  Act  and  the  Pub- 
lic Land  Sale  Act.  both  of  which  were 
enacted  into  law  In  1964. 

This  proposal  is  recommended  and 
submitted  by  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Executive  communication  accom- 
panying the  draft  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Rscoao  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Eaglcton)  .  The  bill  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred :  said,  without  ob- 
jection, the  letter  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3728)  to  amend  the  act  of 
September  19,  1964  (78  SUt.  986),  as 
amended  (43  UB.C.  1411-18)  and  the 
act  of  September  19,  1964  (78  SUt.  988) , 
as  amended  (43  UJ3.C.  1421-27),  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Jackson  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Allott),  by  request,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 


the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

The  letter,  presented  by  Mr.  Jackson, 
is  as  follows: 

U.S.  DsPABTMurr  or  ths  UrrxRioi, 
Otncx  or  the  SscaxTAaT, 

Washington,  D.C.,  March  26. 1970. 
Hon.  Spno  T.  AoNrw, 
President  o/  the  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

DxAa  Mb.  Puuxdknt:  Enclosed  Is  a  draft 
blU  "To  amend  the  Act  of  September  18, 
1064  (78  SUt.  080).  as  amended  (43  U.S.C. 
H  1411-18).  and  tbe  Act  of  September  19, 
1904  (78  Stat.  988).  as  amended  (43  n.S.C. 
1421-27)."  We  recommend  tbat  the  proposed 
bill  be  referred  to  the  appropriate  committee. 
and  we  reconunend  that  it  be  enacted. 

In  1904,  Congress  enacted  a  trio  of  laws 
with  far-reaching  implications  for  tbe  future 
of  the  public  lands  of  the  United  States. 
Theae  are  tbe  Public  Land  Law  Review  Ck)m- 
mlsslon  Act  (78  Stat.  989) ;  tbe  Classification 
and  Multiple  Use  Act  (78  SUt.  980) ;  and  tbe 
PubUc  Land  Sale  Act  (78  SUt.  988).  The 
Congress  passed  these  laws  because  of  the 
Inadequacy  of  the  public  land  laws  In  light 
of  modern  demands  and  uses.  This  Is  partic- 
ularly true  of  the  laws  relating  to  the  pub- 
lic lands  administered  by  tbe  SecreUry  of 
the  Interior  through  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management.  Tbe  three  acU  were  designed 
to  meet  the  short  and  long  term  needs  for 
modem  public  land  programs. 

The  PIiTiRC  Act  directs  the  Commission  to 
review  the  laws,  regulations,  policies,  and 
practices  dealing  with  public  lands;  to  deter- 
mine tbe  present  and  probable  future  de- 
mands on  tbe  lands;  and  to  make  recom- 
mendations for  necessary  modifications  In 
laws  and  policies  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress.  These  recommendations  are  due 
by  June  30.  1970.  The  Commission  Act  sUtes 
tbat  tbe  basic  policy  for  public  lands  is  that 
they  be  "(a)  retained  and  managed,  or  (b) 
disposed  of,  all  In  a  manner  to  provide  tbe 
maximum  beneflU  for  the  general  public." 

Tbe  other  two  1904  acta  were  enacted  to 
meet  the  short-range  needs  for  tbe  public 
lands  managed  by  tbe  BLM  "pending  tbe  Im- 
plemenUtlon  of  recommendations  to  be 
made  by  the  Public  Land  Law  Review  Com- 
mission." The  Classification  and  Multiple 
Use  (C&MU)  Act  directed  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  develop  regulations  conUln- 
ing  criteria  to  be  used  In  determining  which 
of  the  public  lands  administered  by  tbe 
BLM  should  be  disposed  of  and  which  should 
be  retained,  at  least  for  the  time  being  for 
multiple  use  management. 

Events  since  enactment  of  this  landmark 
legislation  have  emphasized  the  wisdom  of 
concern  for  the  future  of  the  Federal  lands 
and  their  resources.  It  has  become  crystal 
clear  tbat  if  future  generations  are  to  enjoy 
a  quality  environment,  the  present  genera- 
tion must  modify  its  present  attitudes  and 
approaches  to  natural  resources,  open  space, 
and  the  Integrity  of  the  environment.  Heed- 
less explolUtlon  of  resoxirces  and  headlong 
modification  of  ecological  relationships.  It  Is 
now  recognized,  have  taken  place.  Much 
needs  to  be  done  to  correct  errors  and  to  re- 
direct aotlTltles.  An  Important  part  of  this 
new  effort  Is  management  of  tbe  Federal 
landed  esute  for  tbe  "maximum  benefit  of 
the  general  public". 

The  importance  of  the  Federal  estate 
stems  from  several  factors.  It  Is  an  Important 
•ource  of  botb  renewable  resources  and  min- 
eral produeU.  One-third  of  tbe  area  of  tbe 
United  SUtea,  it  constitutes  tbe  primary 
open-space  asset  for  the  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans of  the  present  and  the  future.  Kven  ex- 
cluding Alaska,  the  Federal  eaUte  constitutes 
almost  25%  of  tbe  total  land  area  In  the 
other  49  sUtea.  Also,  much  of  the  public 
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lands  are  desert,  tundra,  or  other  delicate 
envlronmenu.  least  able  to  withstand  the 
impacts  of  modem  technology  and  large 
numbers  of  people. 

Sixty  percent  of  this  estate  Is  managed  by 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  under  pro- 
grams and  principles  which  began  with  en- 
actment of  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act  In  1934. 
Since  that  Ume,  land  inventories  and  classi- 
fications have  been  tbe  basis  for  land  deci- 
sions and  have  been  essential  to  BLM  public 
land  activities. 

All  public  lands  administered  by  the  BLM 
outside  of  Alaska  have  been  withdrawn  from 
disposal  under  the  public  land  laws  by  m- 
clusion  in  a  grazing  district  pursuant  to  sec- 
Uon  1  of  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act  or  by  Exec- 
utive Orders  0910  of  November  26,  1934,  as 
amended,  or  6964  of  February  5.  1935.  as 
amended.  Section  7  of  the  Taylor  Grazing 
Act  gives  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  dis- 
cretionary authority  to  classify  these  lands 
for  disposal  under  tbe  various  public  land 
disposal  laws.  For  the  first  26  years  follow- 
ing enactment  of  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act, 
disposal  activities  were  piecemeal.  In  the 
1950's,  concerted  efforts  failed  to  keep  up 
with  the  increasing  fiood  of  applications.  A 
large  backlog  of  applications  accumulated. 

In  tbe  late  1950's  and  early  1960'8.  the 
Department  took  various  steps  to  eliminate 
this  backlog,  to  organize  Its  land  classifi- 
cation activities  and  to  design  a  system  to 
permit  the  public  business  to  proceed  In  an 
orderly  and  constructive  way.  The  Classifi- 
cation and  Multiple  Use  Act  helped  make 
this  system  more  effective. 

For  example.  It  contains  specific  authority 
for  classification  for  retention  for  miiltiple 
use  management.  Prior  to  that,  BIM  dealt 
In  the  negative  side  of  disposal  classification 
authority— unsultablllty  for  disposal.  The 
more  positive  concept  with  definite  alterna- 
tives between  disposal  and  retention  forma 
a  firmer  basis  for  public  discussion  and  com- 
ment. The  actual  classifications  which  re- 
sult provide  a  means  of  positive  accomplish- 
ment which  helps  generate  and  svisUin  in- 
terest in  public  lands.  The  classifications  also 
tend  to  eliminate  blanket  objections  to  In- 
dividual disposals  (from  public  agencies  and 
private  groups  alike)  since  the  groups  know 
that  once  their  Interests  are  recognized,  they 
will  be  recorded  in  the  formal  classifications. 
Tbe  Act  also  provides  for  segregation  of 
lands.  Classifications  with  segregative  fea- 
tures prevent  the  filing  of  unapprovable  ap- 
plications which  is  Important  especially  as 
to  those  types  of  cases  which  are  partic- 
ularly susceptible  of  unethical  promotions. 
However,  even  where  classifications  do  not 
call  for  segregation,  completed  classifications 
tend  to  discourage  unallowable  applications, 
lor  the  prospective  applicant  realizes  that 
public  values  may  be  Involved.  The  prior 
system  left  the  unfortunate  general  Impres- 
sion that  all  the  public  lands  were  readUy 
available  when,  in  fact,  they,  of  course,  have 
not  been.  The  specific  features  of  the  Clas- 
sification and  Multiple  Use  Act  were  used  to 
strengthen  the  classification  system  which 
had  been  developed. 

The  Act  baa  its  own  special  importance 
In  Alaska  where  planning  for  development 
has  been  seriously  handicapped  by  the  lack 
of  general  classification  authority.  (Tlie 
Bute  of  Alaska  has  enacted  full  classifica- 
tion authority  for  administration  of  its  own 
public  lands.)  The  Taylor  Grazing  Act  does 
not  apply  to  public  lands  In  Alaska. 

Tbe  Classification  and  Multiple  Use  Act 
directs  the  Secretary  to  manage  those  lands 
classified  for  retention  in  Federal  ownership 
under  principles  of  multiple  use  and  sus- 
tained yield.  This  directive  Is  a  reaffirmation 
by  Congress  of  the  management  authorities 
set  out  in  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act,  and  other 
laws  relating  to  management  and  care  of  tbe 
public  lands.  Tbe  Department's  regulations 
provide  that: 


"Pending  classification  authorized  by  the 
Classification  and  Multiple  Use  Act  (78  SUt. 
986;  43  U.S.C.  1411-18)  or  other  available  au- 
thority, all  lands  administered  by  tbe  Sec- 
retary through  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment will  continue  to  be  administered  for 
multiple  use  and  sustained  yield  of  the  sev- 
eral producU  and  services  obtainable  there- 
from." 

The  Public  Land  Sale  Act  provided  tem- 
porary authority  for  the  sale  of  public  lands 
"required  for  the  orderly  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  a  community  or  chiefly  valuable  or 
residential,  commercial,  agricultural  (exclu- 
sive of  lands  chiefly  valuable  for  grazing  and 
raising  forage  crops),  industrial,  or  public 
use  or  development." 

The  authority  to  classify  for  sale  or  multi- 
ple use  management  was  to  expire  on  June 
30.  1969.  The  Act  of  December  18,  1967  (81 
SUt.  660)  extended  the  deadline  for  the  Pub- 
lic Land  Law  Review  C^ommission  report  from 
December  31.  1908,  to  June  30.  1970,  and  ex- 
tended the  authority  granted  by  the  Classifi- 
cation and  Multiple  Use  Act  and  Public  Land 
Sale  Act.  The  Secretary's  authority  to  classify 
public  lands  for  sale  under  the  Public  Land 
Sale  Act  or  multiple  use  management  will 
expire  six  months  after  the  PLLRC  report  is 
submitted. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Public  Land  Law  Re- 
view Commission  has  recently  Indicated  that 
he  sees  no  possibility  of  legislative  action  on 
the  Commission's  recommendations  during 
tbe  short  period  of  the  91st  Congress  which 
will  remain  after  tbe  Commission  makes  its 
report. 

The  PubUc  Land  Sale  Act  of  1964  U  tbe 
only  authority  BLM  has  to  sell  larger  tracU 
for  new  towns,  industrial  sites  or  other  major 
intensive  uses.  To  allow  It  to  lapse  would  Im- 
pair the  Department's  ability  to  respond  to 
Federal  efforts  to  assist  in  such  ventures. 

It  would  be  in  the  best  Interest  of  orderly 
public  land  administration  to  mainUin  con- 
tinuity of  legislative  authority  and  admin- 
istrative programs.  It  would  be  beneficial 
to  continue  the  existing  Interim  authority 
untU  Congress  and  the  President  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  review  the  PLLRC  report 
and  to  develop  permanent  legislation  gov- 
erning the  management,  use,  and  disposal  of 
the  public  lands. 

Accordingly,  we  recommend  the  Classifica- 
tion and  Multiple  Use-Public  Land  Sale  AcU 
be  extended  through  the  life  of  the  92nd 
Congress  or  until  December  31,  1972.  We 
have  enclosed  a  draft  bill  to  accomplish  this 
purpose.  It  follows  the  language  of  the  orig- 
inal 1964  Acts  and  merely  changes  the  dates 
of  expiration.  No  additional  expenditure 
would  result. 

The  Bureau  of   tbe  Budget   has  advised 
that  there  is  no  objection  to  the  presentation 
of  this  report  from  the  sUndpolnt  of  the  Ad- 
mlnlstraition's  program. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Harrison  Loxsch, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

VLSL.  -T- 

A  bill  to  amend  tbe  Act  of  September  19, 
1964  (78  SUt.  986) ,  as  amended  (43  U.S.C. 
551411-18)  and  the  Act  of  September  19, 
1964  (78  SUt.  988).  as  amended  (43  U.8.C. 
1421-37) 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  Tbat  sec- 
tion 8  of  the  Act  of  SepUmber  19.  1964  (72 
SUt.  986.  988),  as  amended  (43  U.S.C. 
5  1418)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"The  authorizations  and  requirements  of 
this  Act  shall  expire  December  31,  1972,  ex- 
cept that  the  segregation  prior  to  Decem- 
ber 31,  1972.  of  any  public  lands  from  settle- 
ment, location,  sale,  selection,  entry,  lease 
or  other  form  of  disposal  under  the  public 
land  laws  shall  continue  for  the  period  of 
time  allowed  by  this  Act." 


Sec.  2.  Section  7  of  tbe  Act  of  SepUm- 
ber 19,  1964  (78  SUt.  988,  989),  as  amended 
(43  SUt.  U.S.C.  I  1427)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"The  authority  granted  by  this  Act  shall 
expire  December  31,  1972,  except  tbat  sales 
concerning  which  notice  has  been  given  in 
accordance  with  section  3  hereof  prior  to 
December  31. 1972,  may  be  consimimated  and 
paUnu  Issued  In  connection  therewith  after 
December  31.  1973." 


S.  3729— INTRODUCTTON  OF  A  BILL 
TO  AUTHORIZE  AN  ADDITIONAL 
ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  OF  COM- 
MERCE 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  authorize  Ein  additional  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce.  This  bill  also  has 
been  requested  by  the  administration.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  letter  of 
transmittal  be  printed  in  the  Record  fol- 
lowing the  text  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Eagleton)  .  The  bill  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred;  and.  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  and  letter  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3729)  to  authorize  an  addi- 
tional Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Maontjson,  by  request, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricosd. 
as  follows: 

S.  3729 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  there 
shall  be  in  the  Department  of  Commerce,  in 
addition  to  the  Assistant  SecreUries  now 
provided  by  law.  one  additional  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Commerce  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  re- 
ceive compensation  at  the  raU  prescribed  by 
law  for  Assistant  Secretaries  of  Commerce, 
and  shall  perform  such  duties  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  shall  prescribe. 

Sec.  2.  Section  5316  of  Title  5,  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  "(6) "  at 
the  end  of  lUm  (12)  and  substituting  "(6)". 

The  letter,  presented  by  Mr.  Magntj- 
soN,  is  as  follows: 

Secrxtart  or  Commxrce, 
Washington.  D.C.  March  20. 1970. 
Hon.  Spno  T.  Agnkw, 
President  of  the  Senate. 
US.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  PREsrozNT:  Enclosed  are  four 
copies  of  a  draft  bill  "To  authorize  an  ad- 
ditional Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce." 

Tbe  additional  Assistant  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce authorized  by  this  legislation  would 
be  appointed  by  the  President  by  and  with 
tbe  advice  and  consent  of  tbe  SenaU  and 
would  receive  compensation  at  tbe  same 
raU  (Level  IV  of  the  Executive  Schedule) 
now  provided  for  other  Assistant  Secretaries 
of  tbe  Department  of  Commerce. 

This  legislation  ImplemenU  the  recom- 
mendation in  the  President's  Message  on 
Small  Business  submitted  to  tbe  Congress 
today  wherein  he  said : 

"I  am  .  .  .  Proposing  legislation  to  creaU 
a  new  position  of  AsslsUnt  Secretary  In  the 
Department  of  Commerce  to  assist  In  formu- 
lating policy  for  the  Office  of  Minority  Busi- 
ness Enterprise  (OMBE) .  I  esUbllshed  OMBE 
early  In  my  Administration  to  coordinate 
programs  and  activities  within  the  Federal 
government   aimed   at   assisting   minorities 
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to  enter  the  American  economic  m»lnstre»m. 
This  U  an  extremely  Important  undertaking." 
We  have  been  advls«l  by  the  Btireau  of 
the  Budget  that  enactment  of  thla  leglala- 
tlon  would  be  In  accord  with  the  program 
of  the  President.  ^ 

Sincerely, 

Maukicb  H.  Stans. 
Sterttary  of  Commerce. 


S.  3730— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
TO  EXTEND  FOR  1  YEAR  THE 
ACT  RELATING  TO  HIGH  SPEED 
GROUND  TRANSPORTATION 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mi.  President.  I  In- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  extend  for  1  year  the  act  of  Septem- 
ber 30,  1965.  as  amended  by  the  act  of 
July  24,  1968.  relating  to  high-speed 
ground  transportation,  and  for  other 
vxirposes.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  letter  of  transmittal,  budget  esti- 
mates for  fiscal  year  1971.  and  section- 
by-section  analysis  be  printed  in  the 
RscoRO  along  wth  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Eaglbton)  .  The  bill  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  and  letter  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3730)  to  extend  for  1  ytar 
the  act  of  September  30.  1965,  as 
amended  by  the  act  of  July  24.  1968. 
relating  to  high-speed  ground  transpor- 
tation, and  for  other  purposes.  Intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Magkuson,  by  request,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

8.  3730 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
the  first  sentence  of  section  11  of  the  Act 
entitled  "An  Act  to  Authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  to  undertake  Re- 
seexch  and  Development  In  High-Speed 
Oround  Transportation",  approved  Septem- 
ber 30.  19«5  (PL.  8»-220.  79  Stat.  893;  49 
n.S.C.  1831-1642).  as  amended.  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  ".  and"  and  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof,  and  inserting  a  semicolon 
and  the  following:  "and  $31,700,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1971." 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  section  12  of  such 
Act  of  September  30,  1965.  as  amended,  is 
further  amended  by  striking  out  "1971"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "1973." 

The  letter,  presented  by  Mr.  Macnxt- 
soN,  is  as  foUows: 

SxcarrABT  or  TaaifSPorrATiox, 
Washington.  D.C..  March  20.  1970. 
Hon.  Srao  T.  Acnxw. 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkas  ISm.  PuamKirr:  There  la  transmitted 
herewith  a  proposed  bill  "To  extend  for  one 
year  the  Act  of  September  30.  1966.  as  amend- 
ed by  the  Act  of  July  34.  1968,  reUtlng  to 
high-speed  ground  tranaportatlon.  and  for 
other  purposes." 

The  draft  bill  would  extend  the  high-speed 
groxind  transportation  Act.  Public  Law  89- 
330,  as  amended,  for  one  year.  The  Act  la 
now  scheduled  to  expire  on  June  30.  1971. 
The  draft  bill  provides  that  the  expiration 
date  will  be  extended  to  June  30.  1972.  The 
bill  further  provide*  for  a  new  appropriation 
authorization  of  931.700,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1971.  This  appropria- 
tion authorization  Is  consistent  with  the 
Preetdent's  budget  i 


During  the  past  five  years  of  Its  existence 
the  Office  of  High  Speed  Oround  Transporta- 
tion has  had  the  responsibility  of  Imple- 
menting the  high-speed  ground  transporta- 
tion Act.  We  are  pleased  to  report  that  m*ny 
of  the  research  projects  begun  early  In  the 
program  have  now  reached  completion.  The 
results  of  this  research  are  ready  for  transi- 
tion Into  the  development  phases  of  the  pro- 
gram preparatory  to  their  reduction  to 
usable,  efficient,  economical  transportation 
hardware. 

This  one- year  extension  will  provide  the 
Office  of  High  Speed  Oround  Transportation 
the  opportunity  to  eCect  the  tranaltlon  whUe 
future   requirements   are   programed. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised 
that  the  enactment  of  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion Is  In  accord  with  the  program  of  the 
President. 

Sincerely. 

Jamks  M.  Bxcos, 
Acting  Secretary. 

Budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1971 
(MllUons  of  dollars  for  fiscal  year  1971]     ^ 
Engineering  Research  it  Development: 

System   engineering 0.6 

High-speed  rail  research 3.3 

Unconventional    systems 8.7 

Advanced  technology 4.0 

High-speed  test  faclUty ---       .» 

Subtotal 18.3 

Demons  trat  ions : 

Washington-New  York  (Metrollner) .  .3 

Boston-New  York  (TurboTraln) .8 

Data  collection  .— 1.3 

Subtotal —    a.  8 

Administration 1. 1 

Total      Office      of      High-Speed 
Oround  Transport 31.7 

SBCTXOIf-BT-SXCnON   ANALTBIS  OT  "A  BILL  TO 

ExTZKD  roa  1  Ykab  ths  Act  or  SxjTXMBn 
30,  1966.  AS  Amended  bt  the  Act  or  jTn.T 
34.  1968.  RXLATINO  TO  HiOR  Spkxd  Tbans- 
POaTATION,   AND  OtBXS  PtTXPOSXS" 

(1)  Subsection  (a)  of  the  draft  bill  amends 
secUon  11  of  the  Act  of  September  30.  1968 
(Pub.  L.  89-220.  79  SUt.  8931.  49  XJS.C.  1631- 
1643).  as  amended  by  the  Act  of  July  34. 
1968.  to  authorize  an  appropriation  of  $31,- 
700,000  for  research  and  development  and 
demonstrations  in  high  speed  ground  trans- 
portation during  fiscal  year  1971. 

(3)  Subsection  (b)  of  the  draft  bill  amends 
section  13  of  the  Act  of  September  30.  1966, 
as  amended,  to  extend  that  Act  from  June 
30.  1970.  to  June  30.  1971. 


8.  3731— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
RELATING  TO  ABUSE  OF  FED- 
ERAL COMMUNICATIONS  COM- 
MISSION PERSONNEL 

Bdr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
to  amend  section  1114  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  make  the  killing, 
assaulting,  or  intimidating  of  any  officer 
or  employee  of  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  performing  investigat- 
ing, inspection,  or  law-enforcement 
function  a  Federal  criminal  offense.  I 
introduce  the  bill  at  the  request  of  the 
administration  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  of  transmittal  and 
explanation  of  the  proposed  amendment 
be  printed  in  the  Rscou  following  the 
text  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 


ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill, 
letter,  and  explanation  will  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3731)  to  amend  section 
1114  of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code 
to  make  the  killing,  assaulting,  or  intimi- 
dating of  any  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission 
performing  investigative,  inspection,  or 
law-enforcement  functions  a  Federal 
criminal  offense.  Introduced  by  Mr. 
Magntjson,  by  request,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

8.  3731 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Sec- 
tion 1114  of  Title  18  of  the  United  SUtes 
Code,  as  amended.  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
Immediately  before  "while  engaged  In  the 
,  performance  of  his  official  duties"  the  fol- 
lowing: "or  any  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  per- 
forming Investigative.  Inspection,  or  law- 
enforcement  functions". 

The  letter  and  explanation,  presented 
by  Mr.  MAGNUSON,  are  as  follows: 

Pkoexal  Communications  Commission, 

Washington,  D.C,  March  17, 1970. 
The  Vice  PaxsmENT, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deax  Ma.  Vice  PaxsmENT:  The  Commission 
adopted  as  a  part  of  Its  legislative  program 
for  the  9  ist  Congress.  2nd  Session,  a  proposal 
to  amend  the  Communications  Act  of  1934, 
as  amended,  by  adding  a  new  section  511  to 
the  Act  to  make  the  killing,  assaulting,  or 
Intimidating  of  any  officer  or  employee  of 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission 
performing  Investigative,  Insftectlon.  or  law- 
enforcement  functions  a  Federal  criminal 
offense. 

The  Commission's  draft  bill  to  accomplish 
the  foregoing  objective  was  submitted  to  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  for  its  consideration. 
We  have  now  been  advised  by  that  Bureau 
as  follows : 

"While  your  draft  bill  wotUd  amend  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934.  we  note  that 
the  effect  of  yovir  bill  would  be  to  enlarge 
the  scope  of  existing  provisions  on  these 
subJecU  contained  in  title  18.  United  States 
Code.  Specifically,  the  proposed  sections 
611(a)  and  611(b)  In  your  bill  are  pat- 
terned after  18  U.S.C.  111  and  18  U.S.C.  1114, 
respectively. 

"I  imderstand  that  members  of  our  respec- 
tive staffs  have  agreed  to  revisions  in  your 
bill  so  It  would  propose  an  amendment  to 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  rather  than  the 
Communications  Act,  and  to  make  conform- 
ing changes  In  your  proposed  explanation  of 
the  bill.  As  revised,  your  draft  bill  would  be 
substantially  Identical  to  that  transmitted 
to  the  Bureau  by  Chairman  Hyde  on  January 
9, 1967. 

"Subject  to  the  above  changes,  there  is  no 
objection  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Ad- 
ministration's program  to  the  presentation 
of  your  draft  bill  to  the  Congress." 

Accordingly,  there  are  enclosed  six  copies 
of  our  revised  draft  bill  as  a  proposed  amend- 
ment to  title  18.  United  States  Code,  and 
explanatory  statement  with  conforming 
changes  on  this  subject. 

The  consideration  by  the  Senate  ot  the 
proposed  amendment  would  be  greatly  ap- 
preciated. The  Commission  would  be  happy 
to  furnish  any  additional  Information  that 
may  be  desired  by  the  Senate  or  by  the  Com- 
mittee to  which  this  proposal  U  referred. 
Slnoersly, 

I>BANBT7«CB, 

Chairman. 
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Explanation  of  Pkoposed  Amendment  to 
Section  1114  or  TrrLx  18  or  thx  Unotd 
States  Codx  To  Makx  thx  Killino,  As- 
saultinc,  oa  Intimidating  or  Ant  Ovticeb 
OR  Emplotex  or  thx  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  PxsroaMiNC  Invkstiga- 
TivK,  Inspection,  ok  LAW-ENroRCXMXNT 
Functions  a  Federal  Criminal  OrrENSX 

SecUon  1114  of  11  tie  18  of  the  United  States 
Code  makes  It  a  criminal  offense  to  kill  any 
officer  or  employee  In  certain  designated  de- 
partments or  services  of  the  Federal  Oovern- 
ment  while  engaged  In  the  performance  of 
his  official  duties.  Further,  Section  111  of 
Title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  Incorpo- 
rates by  reference  the  officers  and  employees 
designated  In  Section  1114  so  as  to  make  It 
an  offense  to  assault,  resist,  Interfere  with, 
or  Intimidate  any  such  officer  or  employee 
in  the  performance  of  his  official  duties. 

The  officers  and  employees  designated  In 
SecUon  1114  of  Title  18  include  those  In  In- 
spection, security,  and  enforcement  services 
In  various  departments  of  the  Government, 
such  as  Justice;  Treasury;  Post  Office;  Inte- 
rior; Agriculture;  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare;  and  State.  These  Include  In  partic- 
ular United  States  Judges;  United  States 
attorneys  and  marshals;  officers  and  employ- 
ees of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation; 
officers  and  employees  In  penal  and  correc- 
tional Institutions  and  the  Immigration 
Service  of  the  Department  of  Justice;  Treas- 
ury Department  employees  In  the  Secret 
Service;  employees  In  the  Narcotics,  Customs, 
Coast  Guard,  and  Internal  Revenue  services; 
postal  Inspectors;  and  Interior  and  Agricul- 
ture Depart!"  ent  employees  In  various  field 
services.  Including  the  Wild  Life  Service.  In- 
dian Service.  National  Park  Service,  and  Bu- 
reau of  Land  Management.  In  1958,  officers 
and  employees  of  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  directed  to  guard 
and  protect  property  of  the  United  States 
under  its  control  were  added  to  the  group 
by  an  amendment  to  Section  1114.  Employ- 
ees of  the  DeiMTtment  of  Agriculture  per- 
forming any  function  connected  with  any 
Federal  or  State  program,  or  program  of 
Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands,  or 
the  District  of  Columbia,  for  control,  eradi- 
cation, or  prevention  of  animal  diseases  were 
included  by  a  1962  amendment.  Security 
officers  of  the  Department  of  State  and  the 
Foreign  Service  were  added  by  a  1964  amend- 
ment, and.  in  1965  officers  and  employees  of 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  designated  to  conduct  investigations 
were  included.  In  1968,  the  group  included 
under  poetoffice  inspector  was  enlarged  to 
Include  any  postal  Inspector,  poetmaster, 
officer,  or  employee  In  the  field  service  of  the 
Poet  Office  Department. 

Many  of  these  designated  Federal  employ- 
ees perform  hazardous  duties  in  connection 
with  law  enforcement,  investigative  or  In- 
spection functions.  However,  it  Is  noted  that 
Section  1114  covers  certain  employees  who  do 
not  seem  to  meet  those  standards  of  danger 
and  risk,  such  as  certain  employees  of  the 
National  Park  Service,  employees  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Animal  Industry  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  and  certain  employees  of  the 
Indian  field  service. 

Under  the  Communicatlocis  Act  and  the 
Commission's  rules  and  regulations,  employ- 
ees In  our  Field  Engineering  Bureau  must 
make  lnsi>ectloQS  and  investigations  imder 
conditions  which  Increasingly  expoee  them 
to  violence  and  threats  of  violence.  The 
Commission's  employees  made  41,996  investi- 
gations In  fiscal  year  1969.  A  substantial 
portion  of  these  Investigations  Involve  vio- 
lations of  Commission  rules  and  regulations 
by  those  holding  licenses  for  Class  D  CltlBens 
Band  Radios.  Despite  our  attempts  to  edu- 
cate thoM  holding  licenses  In  this  serrlca 
as  to  the  serious  Interference  problems 
created  by  »"«"'»*  of  their  transmitting 
equipment,  some  of  these  operators  harbor 


a  resentment  against  any  restrlctiona  on 
their  operations.  FCC  Investigators  are  not- 
ing an  increasingly  belligerent  attitude  on 
the  pcurt  of  many  persons  subject  to  inspec- 
tion. This  attitude  may  be  part  of  the  cur- 
rent widespread  disrespect  for  law.  But, 
whatever  the  basis  for  this  attitude,  the  re- 
sult Is  that  with  our  Increased  investigative 
activity,  some  of  our  employees  doing  In- 
vestigative work  liave  suffered  assaulte,  in- 
terference, and  Intimidation  In  the  perform- 
ance of  their  duties.  Our  field  employees 
have  no  choice  over  the  locale  of  their  In- 
veetlgatlons  and  frequently  must  do  their 
work  after  dark  when  suspected  illegal  sig- 
nals are  being  transmitted.  Often  they  must 
secure  entry  on  the  premises  where  the 
transmitter  is  located.  At  times  after  legal 
entry  has  been  obtained,  investigators  will 
find  themselves  closely  confronted  by  an  en- 
raged licensee. 

While  the  number  of  attacks  against  FCC 
Inspectors  Is  still  relatively  small,  the  re- 
sistance to.  the  Interference  with,  and  the 
attempted  Intimidation  of  Commission  offi- 
cers and  employees  performing  investigative. 
Inspection,  or  law-enforcement  functions.  Is 
increasing  each  year  along  with  the  fre- 
quency of  all  crimes. 

Some  recent  flagrant  cases  concerning  as- 
saults, interference,  and  intimidations  on 
FCC  personnel  follow: 

In  response  to  a  complaint  of  Indecent,  ob- 
scene and  proifane  language  being  trans- 
mitted on  frequencies  assigned  to  the  Citi- 
zens Radio  Service.  POC  Engineers  from  the 
Portland  Office  on  August  4, 1969.  located  and 
attempted  to  inspect  a  Citizens  Radio  Sta- 
tion being  operated  by  an  apparently  Intoxi- 
cated Individual.  When  the  investigators 
were  admitted  by  the  licensee's  son,  the 
licensee  Interposed  himself  between  the  FCC 
Investigators  and  the  door  to  the  room  In 
which  the  radio  equipment  was  located.  The 
licensee  then  ordered  the  FCC  investigators 
to  alt  down  on  a  couch.  The  investigators  re- 
pUed  that  they  didn't  come  to  visit  but  came 
to  Inspect  his  station  equipment.  The  com- 
mand to  sit  down  was  repeated  several  times 
by  the  licensee  and  the  same  answer  given. 
Then  the  licensee  grabbed  one  of  the  investl- 
gtktcyn  by  the  arm  and  shoulder  and  shoved 
him  toward  the  front  door.  The  Investigators 
Informed  the  licensee  that  if  he  was  going  to 
use  force  they  were  terminating  the  lnsp)ec- 
tion.  Commission  proceedings  have  been  in- 
stituted against  the  licensee  looking  toward 
revocation  of  his  license. 

On  November  11.  1967,  an  FOC  engineer 
while  attempting  to  make  an  Inspection  of 
an  amateur  radio  station  in  Franklin,  Ken- 
tucky, was  met  at  the  door  by  the  licensee 
who  was  drunk,  had  a  gun,  and  was  flanked 
by  dogs.  Just  prior  to  the  attempted  inspec- 
tion, the  licensee  stated  over  the  air  that  if 
FCC  inspectors  knocked  on  bis  door  again 
they  would  be  liable  to  get  their  brains  scat- 
tered all  over  the  floor.  The  Inspection  was 
attempted  and  made  while  accompyanied  by 
a  Deputy  Sheriff.  Prosecution  for  an  over- 
the-alr  obscene  language  charge  in  Federal 
Court  resulted  in  a  $700  fine  and  six  months' 
Imprisonment. 

On  September  29.  1067,  at  12:06  ajn.,  FCC 
engineers  attemjxted  a  friendly  entry  Into 
the  apartment  of  an-lndlvidual  in  New  York, 
who  operated  an  unlicensed  station  in  the 
Citizens  Radio  band.  They  were  refused  ad- 
mittance and  subjected  to  abusive,  anti- 
semltlc  statements  and  threats  of  violence. 
Because  of  continued  Illegal  operation,  an 
injunction  was  sought  In  the  U.S.  District 
Court  ordering  cessation  of  the  illegal  opera- 
tion. In  Court,  this  Individual  voluntarily 
turned  his  equipment  over  to  the  U.S.  Mar- 
shal. Because  the  Court  believed  the  opera- 
tor was  mentally  incompetent,  the  Govern- 
ment at  the  Court's  suggestion,  withdrew  the 
charges. 

A  New  York  Clttzeiu  Radio  station  licensee 
on  October  31.  1966.  ordered  FCC  englneen. 


who  were  conducting  an  Inspection  cS  his 
station,  to  leave  his  apartment.  The  Inspec- 
tion followed  a  determination  that  the  pro- 
fane and  obscene  lang\iage  broadcasts  were 
originating  at  the  licensee's  apartment.  The 
inspection  was  being  made  in  the  company 
of  a  New  Tork  policeman  because  of  the 
belligerent  attitude  of  the  licensee  aver  the 
air.  The  licensee's  order  to  leave  the  apart- 
ment was  accompanied  by  threats  and  anti- 
Negro  statements.  He  was  convicted  In  Fed- 
eral Court  for  the  obscenity  and  given  a 
two-year  suspended  sentence. 

FCC  engineers  from  the  New  York  District 
Office  in  1966  attempted  to  make  a  friendly 
entry  to  Investigate  an  unlicensed  station  at 
the  residence  of  a  former  licensee  of  a  Citi- 
zens Radio  station.  He  Is  reported  to  have 
stated,  "Do  you  think  I  am  an  ass  to  let  you 
In?"  "Do  you  think  I'm  crazy?"  "Go  get  a 
cop  If  you  want  In."  "My  dog  will  kill  you 
If  you  come  in."  Subsequently  this  former 
licensee  entered  a  plea  of  guilty  In  the  Fed- 
eral District  Court  of  Newark.  New  Jersey,  to 
a  charge  of  operating  an  unlicensed  radio 
transmitter  and  was  fined  $260.00. 

On  March  0,  1965,  a  licensee  attempted 
deliberately  to  back  his  auto  Into  the  path 
of  an  FCC  panel  truck  in  Boston  in  order  to 
terminate  an  investigation  In  progress.  The 
licensee,  who  was  subsequently  Indicted  In 
Federal  Court  on  five  counts  under  Title  18 
U.S.C.  1464  for  obscene  language,  had  made 
numerous  threats  of  physical  violence  against 
FCC  personnel  over  the  air.  He  was  con- 
victed for  obscenity  and  sentenced  to  one 
year's  imprisonment. 

Two  other  flagrant  cases  will  be  referred  to 
later. 

Our  inspectors  often  accompany  FBI  agents 
or  United  States  marshals  during  investiga- 
tions and  arrests.  Discrepancy  in  the  cover- 
age of  Section  1114  of  Title  18  Is  emphasized 
on  these  occasions.  Assaiilts  on  FBI  agents  or 
United  States  marshals  would  subject  the 
offender  to  Federal  prosecution  under  18 
U.S.C.  i  111  and  {  1114,  while  assaults  on  FCC 
lnspect<w8  In  the  same  melee  would  subject 
the  offender  only  to  State  or  local  prosecu- 
tion. This  difference  in  prosecution  Is  dif- 
ficult to  Justify,  especially  when  the  FBI 
agent  or  U.S.  Marshal  Is  exposed  to  no  greater 
hazard  than  our  Investigatory  employees. 

Moreover,  the  previous  experience  of  the 
Commission  In  obtaining  local  criminal  pros- 
ecution of  offenders  against  our  Inspectors 
has  not  been  particularly  effective  and  there- 
fore we  have  sought  local  enforcement  In  only 
a  very  few  Instances.  The  lack  of  effective 
local  prosecution  has  resulted  from  uninter- 
ested or  unsympathetic  polloe  or  prosecuting 
attorneys;  the  inability  to  create  a  strong 
liaison  between  local  prosecuting  attorneys 
and  the  Commission;  and  the  difficulty  of 
coordinating  the  time  schedules  of  our  engi- 
neers to  enable  them  to  be  In  the  specific 
locale  where  the  case  would  be  prosecuted. 
These  problems  would  be  less  likely  to  occur 
If  prosecution  of  such  cases  were  handled  as 
they  would  be  by  U.S.  Attorneys  who  are 
often  located  in  the  same  buildings  as  our 
various  field  offices. 

Local  criminal  prosecution  has  been  pur- 
sued recently  but  with  only  limited  success 
because  of  difficult  liaison  problems  with 
local  part-time  prosecutors  with  a  regular 
law  practice.  In  a  1968  case  In  Tart  Wayne, 
Indiana,  where  an  FCC  Inspector  was  struck 
in  the  face  during  an  investigation,  no  effort 
was  made  by  the  local  Wayne  County  officials 
to  notify  >'<"'  when  the  trial  was  scheduled. 
Because  no  prosecuting  witness  was  present 
the  matter  was  not  going  to  be  proeecuted. 
However,  by  accident  our  Chicago  office 
learned  of  the  status  and  a  vigorous  request 
by  a  Commission  attorney  revived  the  matter. 
A  successful  prosecution  followed  but  re- 
sulted in  a  fine  of  only  S60.00.  Similarly,  In 
a  1968  case  in  Pittsburgh  against  a  Uoenaee 
who  pointed  a  gun  at  a  Commlalon  Inspec- 
tor and  a  local  polloeman.  three  Cntnmliton 
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employees  who  were  resident*  In  the  Wash- 
ington area  were  not  notified  to  appear  as 
witnesses  until  the  day  of  the  trial.  No  prior 
arrangement  was  attempted  by  the  proae- 
cutor  or  the  police,  and  It  was  necessary  to 
ask  for  a  continuance.  The  trial  was  later 
held,  the  subject  was  found  guilty  In  Alle- 
gheny County  Court,  and  sentence  was  de- 
ferred pending  further  study  by  the  Court. 
In  both  of  the  foregoing  Instances,  the  pros- 
ecuting attorney  worked  as  a  prosecutor  on 
a  part-tln>e  basis. 

In  sum,  the  Commission  believes  that  the 
Investigational  duties  of  Its  Inspectors  entail 
hazards  equal  to  or  greater  than  many  of 
tho«e  already  Included  In  Section  1114  and 
that  offenses  against  Its  officers  or  employees 
performmg  Investigative.  Inspection,  or  law- 
enforcement  functions  should  be  punished  In 
the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  degree  as 
are  offenses  against  the  Federal  employees 
now  designated  in  Section  1114  of  Title  18  of 
the  United  States  Code. 


S.  3737— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
TO  EXEMPT  FROM  CERTAIN  DEEP- 
DRAFT  SAFETY  STATDTES  CER- 
TAIN PASSENGER  VESSEI^ 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  on  April 
13  the  distingiiished  Congresswoman 
from  the  Third  Congressional  District  of 
Missouri  introduced  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives a  proposed  amendment  to 
Public  Law  90-435  that  would  permit 
the  continued  operation  of  a  stem  pad- 
dle-wheeler named  the  Delta  Queen. 
Mrs.  SxTLLivAi*  has  long  been  active  in  the 
effort  to  preserve  this  historic  vessel,  and 
I  am  both  pleased  tmd  proud  to  Join  with 
her  in  this  wholly  bipartisan  effort. 

The  Delta  Queen  plies  regularly  along 
the  Mississippi  River  between  New  Or- 
leans and  St.  Louis  and  puts  in  at  Mem- 
phis, Tenn.  She  was  tied  up  at  Memphis, 
In  fact,  when  I  visited  that  great  bluff 
city  on  Monday  of  this  week,  the  same 
day  Mrs.  StnjJVAN  introduced  her  bill. 
The  Queen  moves  with  grace  and  dignity 
on  the  broad  stretches  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  she  Is  the  last  authentic  remnant  of 
a  proud  18th  century  American  heritage. 
This  simple  bill  would  exempt  the  Delta 
Queen  from  certain  standards  applied  to 
other  inland  vessels. 

Blr.  President.  I  introduce,  for  appro- 
priate reference,  a  bill  to  exempt  from 
certain  deep-draft  safety  statutes  pas- 
senger vessels  operating  solely  on  the  in- 
land rivers  and  waterways. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Saxbi)  .  The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3737)  to  exempt  from  cer- 
tain deep-dnJt  safety  statutes  passenger 
vessels  operating  solely  on  the  inland 
rivers  and  waterways,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Baker,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 


ADDITIONAL  C0SPQN80RB  OP 
BILLS   i 

8.    S393 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that,  at  the  next  printing, 
the  name  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  HATnzLo)  be  added  as  a 
coeponsor  of  8.  2293.  to  authorize  addi- 
tional appropriations  for  the  national 
sea  grant  college  program. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  MrrcALT) .  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

■.  ssts 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan)  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3223,  a  bill  to  al- 
leviate freight  car  shortages. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Eaglxton).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

S.    3«*T 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (lilr. 
Mondale)  .  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
at  the  next  printing  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bath)  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3697.  to  re- 
vitalize the  fresh  water  community  lakes 
in  the  Nation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Al- 
len). Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  389— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  AUTHOR- 
IZING THE  PRINTING  OF  ADDI- 
TIONAL COPIES  OF  THE  1969  RE- 
PORT OF  THE  SPECIAL  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  AGING 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  submit- 
ted the  following  resolution  (S.  Res. 
389) .  which  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administratis: 

S.  Rbs.  389 

Reaolvtd.  Tbmt  tliere  be  printed  for  the  use 

of  the  Special   Committee  on  Aging   three 

thousaiid  additional  copies  of  Its  report  to 

the  Sen*te.  "Developments  In  Aging — 1969.** 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
A  RBSOLUTION 

B.  mis.  ass 
Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  the  record  to  show  that  on  Tuesday, 
the  day  I  introduced  Senate  Resolution 
388  relating  to  the  mission  and  the  safety 
of  the  Apollo  13  astronauts.  Senators 

CAlflfON,  MclNTYRE.  MONDALE.  and  STM- 

DfCTOif  were  among  those  who  asked  to 
Join  in  the  offering  of  the  measure,  but, 
unfortunately,  their  names  were  omitted 
from  the  list  of  cosponsors.  I  ask.  there- 
fore, that  their  names  be  added  at  this 
time  as  cosponsors  of  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (ll4r. 
Saxbx).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


NOTICE  OP  ADDITIONAL  HEARINGS 
ON  THE  IMPACT  OP  FRANCHISING 
ON  SMALL  BUSINESS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  should  like  to  announce  that 
my  Small  Business  Subcommittee  on 
Urban  and  Rural  Economic  Development 
will  hold  additional  hearings  on  the  im- 
pact of  franchising  on  small  business  on 
Friday,  April  24,  In  room  6226  of  the  New 
Senate  Office  Building. 

The  hearings  will  begin  at  10  ajn..  and 
the  subcommittee's  only  scheduled  wit- 
ness Is  Mr.  Phillip  A.  Loomls,  Jr.,  general 
counsel  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARINGS  ON  REORGA- 
NIZATION PLAN  NO.  2 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
btiialf  of  Senator  RiBiccrr,  I  wish  to  an- 
noimce  that  the  Subcommittee  on  Execu- 
tive Reorganization  has  scheduled  hear- 
ings on  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  of 
1970.  The  hearings  will  be  held  on  May  7 
and  8,  1970,  in  room  3302,  New  Senate 
Office  Building  at  10  a.m. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS  OF 
SENATORS 


APOLLO  13 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  The 
hearts  of  the  world  have  been  in  outer 
space  in  these  anxious  hours.  They  have 
been  with  the  three  American  astro- 
nauts coaxing  their  crippled  space  ship 
toward  Its  return  to  earth. 

The  heads  of  12  nations  have  volun- 
teered their  resources  for  this  return  and 
recovery — and  hundreds  of  millions  of 
humble  souls  offer  their  best — their 
prayers — even  as  Pope  Paul  VI  prays 
for  "these  brave  men  now  in  danger." 

I  count  it  one  of  the  finest  hours  of 
the  world  of  communication — the  per- 
fection of  its  art  and  science — that  the 
entire  world  has  been  able  to  share  this 
drama  of  hurt — and  help — and  hope. 

The  communication  line  between  mis- 
sion control  and  the  astronaut  communi- 
cator on  Apollo  13  is  a  line  to  every  anx- 
ious ear  the  world  over.  There  Is  the 
exchange  of  infonnatlon  and  instruc- 
tion—help based  on  the  Judgment  of 
dozens  of  experts — decisions  based  on 
data  supplied  by  millions  of  dollars 
worth  of  computers. 

So— the  world  over — the  moves  of  this 
mysterious  drama — are  carried  by  radio, 
television,  telephone,  cable,  and  satel- 
lite— as  the  saving  of  man  overshadows 
any  survey  of  the  moon. 

I  would  pay  my  respects  to  the  Ameri- 
can communication  world,  television, 
radio,  and  telei:^onlc,  as  the  airwaves  are 
preempted  by  this  mortal  struggle — with 
the  most  hazardous  moments  still  ahead 
for  its  crew — Captain  Lovell,  of  the  Navy. 
and  the  two  civilians.  Fred  W.  Haise,  Jr., 
and  John  L.  Swigert.  Jr. 

Tomorrow  morning,  Friday,  April  17, 
they  must  execute  the  most  complex 
maneuvers  of  their  flight.  They  must 
power  up  their  command  ship,  cast  off 
the  damaged  service  module  compart- 
ment, and  Jettison  their  lunar  module, 
which  has  bem  their  only  source  of  oxy- 
gen and  electricity  in  these  crucial  hours. 

We  are  grateful  to  American  science 
and  scientists  who,  as  much  as  6  years 
ago.  anticipated  Just  such  a  possibility  of 
having  to  use  the  lunar  module  to  return 
a  spcMse  crew  to  earth.  That  know-how  is 
so  valued  now. 

We  are  confident  of  the  courage  and 
craftsmanship  of  those  three  lonely  men 
on  Apollo  13. 1  should  not  say  lonely,  for 
they  cannot  be  alone  when  200  million 
Americans  are  with  them  in  faith  at  this 
very  moment 

Indeed,  the  world  over — In  the  parlia- 
ments of  nations  and  on  the  street  cor- 
ners of  villages  in  every  reachable  nook 
and  cranny  of  the  world,  in  the  news- 
papers   of    a    hundred    different    Ian- 
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guages— the  people  speak  and  pray  for 
these  Americans  in  danger. 

It  is  this  very  word  of  world  sympathy 
and  encouragement,  carried  to  us  so 
quickly  by  modem  communications,  that 
tells  us  how  small  the  world  is  after  all, 
how  close  are  our  lives,  how  mutual  are 
our  tragedies. 

It  is  this  moment  that  teaches  us  tiiat 
our  triumphs  can  be  as  mutuEd  as  our 
tragedies.  It  is  such  a  moment  when  we 
realize  how  mutual  is  our  humanity, 
how  genuine  our  love  of  fellowman,  and 
how  possible  is  our  common  hope  for 
peace. 

It  could  be  that  out  of  this  unfortunate 
accident  might  come  one  of  mankind's 
greatest  successes:  that  the  value  we 
place  on  human  life  surpasses  the  pres- 
tige of  planet  exploration,  that  when 
man  holds  out  the  helping  hand  to  his 
fellowman,  that  closeness  means  more 
than  a  journey  of  a  million  miles  to  any 
moon. 


A  COMPROMISE  PEACE 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  urge  Pres- 
ident Nixon  to  seek  an  end  of  the  war  in 
Southeast  Asia  by  a  compromise  peace. 
This  does  not  mean  that  I  doubt  his  de- 
sire for  peace.  Not  at  all;  I  am  confident 
of  it.  It  Is,  rather,  that  I  am  convinced 
the  policies  now  pursued  have  pro- 
longed and  will  prolong  rather  than  end 
the  Vietnam  war.  Also,  there  is  the  con- 
stant danger  of  involvement  in  an  even 
wider  war. 

The  President  deserves  commendation 
for  the  making  of  a  statement  to  our  peo- 
ple about  our  Involvement  In  the  war  in 
Laos.  I  long  urged  that  the  essential  facts 
be  communicated  to  the  people.  It  is  only 
they  who  have  been  kept  in  the  dark, 
the  enemy  being  fully  aware  of  our  acts. 
Though  his  statement  could  well  have 
been  more  explicit,  he  related  to  our  peo- 
ple some  essential  facts  of  our  involve- 
ment 

Moreover,  he  has  reportedly  taken  two 
other  steps  which  I  approve:  Writing  a 
letter  to  the  cochairmen  of  the  Geneva 
Conference  petitioning  Its  reconvening 
and  his  suggestion  that  the  conference 
might  consider  a  peace  settlement  in- 
volving all  of  former  Indochina.  I  com- 
mend the  President,  too,  for  his  careful 
handling  of  the  suggestions  made  by  the 
Government  of  France  in  this  regard. 

I  speak  today  not  from  a  desire  to 
criticize  but  in  the  hope  of  making  a  con- 
structive contribution  toward  peace. 

Before  proceeding  further,  I  wish  to 
say  quite  candidly,  that  the  de-escala- 
tion of  the  Vietnam  war  in  recent  months 
Is  far  preferable  to  the  escalation  during 
the  previous  administration. 

But,  Mr.  President,  this  is  not  enough. 
The  useless  killing  continues.  We  have 
suffered  48,308  casualties  since  the  pol- 
icy of  Vietnamization  began  last  June  8. 
I  listened  to  the  dramatic  news  about 
our  gallant  astronauts  last  evening  and 
joined  millions  in  prayer  for  their  safe 
return.  In  the  same  newscast  the  death 
of  some  40  American  boys  in  Vietnam 
was  reported  almost  routinely. 

The  hope  for  a  peaceful  negotiated  set- 
Uement.  high  at  the  time  of  President 
Nixon's  inauguration  is  now  dim.  Indeed. 


in  view  of  the  deterioration  in  Laos  and 
instability  in  Cambodia,  our  situation  is 
now  more  precarious  in  Southeast  Asia 
than  in  1968. 

There  has  been  a  significant  change 
in  the  continuing  debate  over  Vietnam 
within  the  United  States.  A  few  years 
ago  the  question  was:  What  is  to  be 
gained?  Now  the  question  is:  What  can 
be  saved?  ^ 

Somewhere  along  the  line,  out  of  these 
years  of  division  and  doubt,  a  sort  of 
consensus  has  emerged.  The  war  was  a 
mistake — one  of  the  worst  in  our  history. 

Our  remaining  differences  are  not  over 
whether  to  extricate  ourselves  from  Viet- 
nam, but  about  the  time,  the  means,  and 
the  extent  of  our  disengagement,  whether 
by  negotiation  or  by  what  is  called 
"Vietnamization,"  whether  to  disengage 
altogether  by  plan  and  agreement,  or  only 
to  the  extent  necessary  to  reduce  Ameri- 
can casualties  to  a  "tolerable"  level — 
whatever  that  may  mean  and  to  whom. 

Defeat  is  not  an  issue  for  the  simple 
reason  that  no  responsible  American — 
in  or  out  of  Congress  so  far  as  I  know — 
favors  a  disorderly,  or  precipitate  with- 
drawal.  That   was  a  pure   strawman. 

The  real  issue  today  is  between  the 
Vietnamization  policy  and  a  renewed  ef- 
fort to  negotiate  a  decent  and  dignified 
compromise  through  either  the  Paris 
peace  talks  or  perhaps  soiother  confer- 
ence of  Geneva  powers  or  even  some  other 
manner  of  diplomacy. 

It  takes  fortitude  to  admit  a  mistake 
but,  as  the  Confuclsm  maxim  goes,  the 
man  who  makes  a  mistake  and  fails  to 
correct  it  has  made  a  second  mistake. 
Some  weeks  ago,  in  testimony  before  the 
Senate  Veterans'  Affairs  Subcommittee, 
a  former  Air  cavalry  captain  who  lost 
both  legs  and  his  right  arm  when  he 
picked  up  a  live  grenade  at  Khe  Sanh, 
came  close  to  summing  up  our  entire 
country's  dilemma  in  these  words: 

To  the  devastating  psychological  effect  of 
getting  maimed,  paralyzed,  or  In  some  way 
unable  to  re-enter  American  life  as  you  left 
It,  IB  the  added  peyctaologlcal  weight  that  It 
may  not  have  been  worth  It:  that  the  war 
may  have  been  a  cruel  hoax,  an  American 
tragedy  that  left  a  small  minority  of  yoimg 
American  males  holding  the  bag. 

Distressing  though  It  has  been,  there 
is  much  to  be  proud  of  In  the  debate  we 
have  held  among  ourselves.  It  Is  a  mark 
of  the  strengtti  and  resiliency  of  Amer- 
ican democracy  that  we  do  not  fear  to 
air  our  differences  in  the  open.  The  lead- 
ers of  the  Soviet  Union  would  never  dare 
to  permit  a  public  debate  like  the  Viet- 
nam debate  in  America;  they  lack  the 
necessary  confidence  in  themselves  and 
in  their  society.  Perhaps  Vice  President 
AcNEV^r,  fearing  what  he  describes  as  the 
"whole  damn  zoo"  of  dissenters,  would 
feel  less  frightened  in  the  graveyard 
atmosphere  of  the  Soviet  Union  or  of 
Saigon  where  they  know  how  to  dispose 
of  dissenters.  For  my  part,  I  will  take 
a  "zoo"  of  freedom  of  speech  and 
press  over  a  cemetery  of  silence  and  cen- 
sure any  time.  And  so,  I  believe,  would 
most  Americans,  because,  with  Justice 
Holmes — but  unlike  Mr.  Agnew — we 
know  "the  ultimate  good  desired  is  better 
reached  by  free  trade  in  Ideas— that  the 
best  test  of  truth  l5  the  power  of  the 


thought  to  get  Itself  accepted  in  the 
competition  of  the  market." 

The  case  for  the  war  in  Vietnam  was 
vigorously  advanced  in  the  competition 
of  our  free  market  of  ideas  for  5  years. 
It  was  packaged  and  repackaged  hard- 
sold  and  soft-sold.  It  was  promoted  by 
every  dazzling  technique  known  to  Madi- 
son Avenue — with  an  advertising  budget 
of  Pentagon  dimensions.  But  Vietnam 
showed  itself  to  be  an  "Edsel."  With 
everything  going  for  it  but  merit,  the 
whole  frenetic  effort  to  sell  Vietnam  to 
America  has  finally  gone  on  the  rocks — 
a  casualty  of  the  decency,  the  Judgment 
and  the  commonsense  of  the  American 
people. 

Richard  M.  Nixon  was  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  as  the  peace 
candidate,  because  he  said  he  had  a  plan 
to  end  the  war. 

It  may  be  appropriate,  may  be  im- 
portant, to  recall  why  it  was  a  mistake 
to  go  into  the  Vietnam  war.  President 
Nixon  seems  to  think  we  ought  not  to 
rake  over  those  old  coals.  He  said  last 
May  14,  "the  urgent  question  today  is 
what  to  do  now  that  we  are  there,  not 
wheUier  we  should  have  entered  on  this 
course,  but  what  is  required  of  us  today." 
Having  supported  the  Johnson  escalation 
policy  every  step  of  the  way,  President 
Nixon  can  hardly  be  blamed  for  prefer- 
ring that  we  forget  about  the  past.  But 
we  cannot  forget  t^xnit  the  past,  because 
it  is  impossible  to  determine  In  a  re- 
sponsible way  "what  is  required  of  us 
today"  without  looking  back  at  what 
our  leaders  thought  was  required  of  us 
5  years  ago  and  asking  ourselves  why, 
and  in  what  exact  ways,  they  were  mis- 
taken. 

I  do  not  understand  President  Nixon's 
position,  becaiise  it  is  unclear.  In  the 
speech  of  Isist  November  3  of  which  he  is 
said  to  be  so  proud — the  speech  which  is 
supposed  to  have  defused  the  doubters — 
the  President  reiterated  all  the  old  dis- 
credited arguments  for  American  in- 
volvement in  Vietnam  and  then  said  he 
was  going  to  get  us  out  of  it  anjrway. 

Even  assuming  that  the  program  of 
Vietnamization  Is  likely  to  get  us  out  of 
the  war — and  It  is  far  from  certain  that 
it  wrill— it  is  extremely  difficult  to  imder- 
stand  why  President  Nixon— believing  as 
he  says  he  does  in  the  wisdom  and  Justice 
of  this  war — ^would  still  rather  withdraw 
from  it  than  win  it 

If  one  believed — as  the  President  says 
he  does — that  this  is  really  a  war  for  the 
defense  of  freedom,  for  the  prevention  of 
world  conquest  by  Communist  powers, 
and  for  proving  America's  loyalty  to  its 
commitments,  how  would  or  could  one 
favor  unilateral  withdrawal  from  the 
war  by  Vietnamization  or  by  any  other 
means.  If  our  national  security  is  at 
stake  to  this  extent  how  could  (me  accept 
less  than  victory?  President  Nixon's  posi- 
tion, the  best  I  can  make  of  It,  is  that 
this  war  is  in  our  interests  but  he  is 
going  to  withdraw  from  it  anyway — al- 
beit slowly  and  inconclusively. 

My  position  is  that  this  war  Is  not 
now  and  never  has  been  in  the  interests 
of  the  American  people.  That  is  why  I 
wish  to  end  it  now — by  a  negotiated 
compromise. 

I  am  not  a  pacifist,  nor  have  I  ever 
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been.  I  have  not  and  I  do  not  oppose 
any  and  all  wars  regardless  of  their 
character  and  causes.  Oiven  Pearl  Har- 
bor and  all  the  mad  machinations  of 
Hitler,  I  had  no  doubt  of  the  justice  of 
American  involvement  in  World  War  n. 
But  this  war  in  Vietnam  Is  neither  Just 
nor  necessary. 

Despite  his  professed  intention  of 
ending  the  war.  President  Nixon,  like 
former  President  Johnson,  has  offered 
three  basic  arguments  for  continuing 
American  involvement  in  Vietnam.  All 
three  are  defective. 

The  supposition  that  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam is  part  of  an  overall  Communist 
plan  for  world  conquest  is  without  basis 
in  fact,  a  scare  fantasy  of  the  radical 
right  repudiated  by  every  serious  ob- 
server of  Asian  and  Communist  affairs.  It 
survives,  nonetheless,  because  people  In 
high  oCQce.  who  should  know  better,  still 
Invoke  It  when  they  are  casting  about 
for  Justifications  of  American  military 
Involvement  in  Vietnam. 

Former  Secretary  of  State  Rusk  freely 
conceded  the  dl\isions  within  the  Com- 
munist world,  even  conceded  what  the 
experts  all  pointed  out,  that  Ho  Chi 
Minh  was  anything  but  a  pliant  tool  of 
Communist  China.  Nonetheless.  Mr. 
Ru^k  used  regularly  to  invoke  the  specter 
of  a  "world  cut  in  two  by  Asian  com- 
munism." 

President  Nixon  knows  better  too;  his 
policy  of  slow  disengagement  from  Viet- 
nam would  be  gross  irresponsibility  if 
the  Vietnamese  war  were  really  part  of 
a  centrally  directed  Communist  design 
for  world  military  conquest,  with  Amer- 
ica its  early  target.  Nonetheless,  in  his 
speech  of  last  November  3,  Mr.  Nixon 
predicted  that  American  withdrawal 
from  Vietnam  "would  spark  violence 
wherever  our  commitments  help  main- 
tain the  peace  in  the  Middle  East,  In 
Berlin,  eventually  even  In  the  Western 
Hemisphere."  President  Nixon  did  not 
explain  why  he  beUeves  these  disasters 
would  follow  an  end  to  the  American 
intervention  in  Vietnam,  or  why,  despite 
these  grave  alleged  risks,  he  proposes  to 
withdraw  from  the  war  anyway. 

For  reasons  rveither  he  nor  former 
President  Johnson  have  chosen  to  share 
with  the  rest  of  us,  neither  of  them  have 
been  willing  to  accept  the  testimony  of 
many  experienced  observers  of  Vietnam 
since  World  War  U:  that  the  war  in  that 
tortured  land  is  and  always  has  been 
essentially  a  civil  war  and  a  war  against 
foreign  domination.  As  the  former  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  and  longtime 
Pentagon  official.  Mr.  Toiwnsend  Hoopea 
has  pointed  out: 

North  Vletnjun  wm  WghtiTig  primarUy  to 
aebleve  an  unfulfllled  xmUonal  purpose. 
WUIe  It  WM,  to  b«  aura,  fuUy  awar«  of  the 
ImpUcatlona  for  tbe  wider  appUcatton  of  the 
Ifao-Ho-Olap  Insurgency  doctrine.  It  waa 
flgtitlng  not  an  atetnctly  Ideological  war, 
but  a  Tery  particular  w«r — In  a  partloular 
place,  characterlaed  by  a  particular  kind  at 
terrain  and  weather,  peopled  by  a  particular 
breed  al  man  and,  above  all.  conditioned  by 
a  particular  blatory.  What  really  drove  Bo's 
■acrlfldal  leglona  waa  not  the  dream  of  world 
conqueet,  nor  even  the  notion  of  generating 
a  new  mccnentum  for  Communm  advance 
and  triumph  throughout  Aala.  What  moti- 
vated Hanoi  and  enabled  It*  laadanhlp  to 
bold  19  mllUon  prlmlUve  people  to  endle« 


struggle  and  sacrlflce  against  odds  that  were 
statistically  ludicrous  was  to  the  goal  o< 
national  Independence. 

The  second  major  argument  used  to 
Justify  American  military  interest  In 
Vietnam  is  that  it  inspires  confidence 
throughout  the  world  in  America's  de- 
termination to  honor  her  commitments. 
In  his  speech  of  last  November  3,  Presi- 
dent Nixon  said  that  putting  an  end  to 
our  interest  In  Vietnam  "would  result  in 
a  collapse  of  confidence  in  American 
leadership  not  only  in  Asia  but  through- 
out the  world."  In  fact,  confidence  in 
American  leadership  has  already  suf- 
fered in  many  parts  of  the  world,  not 
because  we  are  thought  to  have  held 
back  in  Vietnam  but  because  we  plunged 
in  so  recklessly  and  on  so  vast  a  scale, 
because  we  have  pulverized  that  little 
country  with  more  bombs  than  we 
dropped  in  all  of  World  War  n  and  still 
have  been  unable  to  put  down  the  Vlet- 
cong  insurrection.  Then  there  is  the 
bombing  in  Laos. 

People  around  the  world  must  have 
begun  to  wonder  if  abandonment  by  the 
United  States  might  be  an  easier  fate 
than  being  saved  by  It.  Even  Professor 
Kissinger  denies  that  this  war  can  have 
any  effect  on  other  countries'  confidence 
in  the  United  States.  At  least  that  was 
his  view  Just  before  he  went  to  work  In 
the  White  House,  at  which  time  he 
wrote: 

Whatever  the  outcome  of  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam, It  Is  clear  that  it  has  greatly  diminished 
American  willingness  to  become  Involved  In 
this  form  of  warfare  elsewhere.  Its  utility  as 
a  precedent  has  therefore  been  Importantly 
undermined. 

The  third  and  most  patently  ridiculous 
of  the  arguments  for  our  Interest  in  Viet- 
nam Is  that  It  has  something  to  do  with 
the  defense  of  freedom  and  self-deter- 
mination. Even  our  policymakers  are  be- 
ginning to  seem  embarrassed  when  they 
talk  about  freedom  and  democracy  in 
South  Vietnam,  because  most  Americans 
by  now  know  something  about  the  Saigon 
regime.  They  know  that  It  Ls  a  corrupt 
military  dictatorship  which  Jails  its 
political  opponents,  censors  Its  press,  and 
rules  with  no  reliable  popular  support 
except  that  the  South  Vietnamese  gen- 
eral, big  businessmen  and  top  bureau- 
crats. The  leading  opponent  of  General 
Thleu  In  the  presidential  election  of 
1967,  Mr.  Dzu.  Is  held  In  Jail  on  vague 
charges  with  no  present  prospect  of  re- 
lease. The  head  of  the  opposition  In  the 
National  Assembly,  Tran  Ngoc  Chau.  who 
began  last  year  to  advocate  a  cease-fire, 
direct  negotiations  with  the  National 
Liberation  Front  and  neutrality  has  been 
sentenced  to  10  years  in  a  trial  that 
mocked  our  concept  of  Justice  and 
probity. 

As  to  Mr.  Thleu  himself,  one  recent 
observer  wrote  that  "a  silent  majority  im- 
Questlonably  exists  among  the  17  mil- 
lion South  Vietnamese,  and  although  this 
majority  opposes  the  Communists,  only  a 
relatively  small  portion  of  it  Is  really 
behind  Thleu."  An  American  survey  com- 
pleted In  January  1970  In  Long  An 
Province  south  of  Saigon,  reported  In 
Newsweek,  February  9, 1970,  showed  that. 
If  an  election  were  held  now.  35  percent 
of  the  voters  would  support  Thleu.  20  per- 


cent would  vote  for  the  Vletcong,  and 
the  remaining  45  percent  would  support 
any  candidate  who  opposed  both  the 
United  States  and  the  Vletcong. 

So  much  for  the  Thleu  version  of 
freedom  and  self-determination — the 
third  of  the  three  pillars  of  American  pol- 
icy in  Vietnam.  Now  that  it  is  abundantly 
clear  that  we  are  not  deterring  worldwide 
Communists  aggression,  not  inspiring 
confidence  in  America's  loyalty  to  its 
commitments,  and  certainly  not  doing 
anything  for  freedom  and  self-determi- 
nation in  South  Vietnam,  the  question 
remains:  Why  are  we  there?  The  answer, 
I  think,  is  simply  this :  We  are  in  Vietnam 
because  our  leaders  once  believed,  and 
perhaps  present  leaders  still  think  a  great 
many  of  our  people  still  believe,  that  the 
three  reasons  given  are  valid;  and,  now 
that  both  fact  and  logic  show  them  not  to 
be,  our  leaders  cannot  bring  themselves 
to  acceptance  of  this  to  acknowledge  our 
own  mistake.  This,  I  realize,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. Is  pointed  and  I  Intend  for  It  to  be, 
thought  I  mean  no  offense.  It  is  Just  that 
so  many  have  been  so  wrong  for  so  long 
and  so  many  boys  have  died  and  are  still 
dying  needlessly. 

Wars  have  a  momentum  of  their  own. 
Once  begim,  their  original  causes  are 
soon  forgotten  and  the  very  fact  of  war. 
the  fact  that  the  country  Is  fighting,  be- 
comes the  real  reason  it  continues  fight- 
ing. No  one  seems  to  know  how  to  stop 
short  of  victory,  yet  victory  has  been 
officially  "ruled  out."  No  one  much  cared 
about  Serbia  and  Sarajavo  once  the  First 
World  War  had  been  going  for  a  few 
months,  although  the  assassination  of 
the  Austrian  archduke  was  supposed  to 
have  started  it.  And  who  now  cares  about 
that  half -Imaginary  skirmish  in  the  Gulf 
of  Tonkin  5Vi  years  ago — except  for  the 
fact  that  It  was  used  to  hoodwink  the 
Congress  into  writing  the  President  a 
blank  check? 

All  this  is  ancient  history:  T  do  not 
see  how  the  President  can  really  believe 
In  the  standard  arguments  for  our  in- 
volvement In  Vietnam.  Yet,  he  seems 
most  reluctant  to  repudiate  the  errors 
of  the  past  Whatever  the  reasons,  the 
resxilt  Is  contradiction:  Espousing  the 
case  for  the  war,  he  still  purports  to  end 
It — not,  however,  by  a  genuine  oompro- 
mise  but  by  the  policy  called  Vletnam- 
Izatlon. 

I  have  heard  Vletnamlzatlon  described 
as  a  semantic  cover  for  both  continuing 
the  war  and  for  forestalling  the  collapse 
of  the  Saigon  government — at  least  long 
enough  to  permit  the  United  States  to 
dissociate  Itself  from  the  disaster.  In 
either  case,  the  scenario  goes,  it  will 
spare  the  American  people  from  truth 
and  the  Nixon  administration  from 
blame,  while  condemning  imtold  thou- 
sands of  our  sons  as  casualties  in  Viet- 
nam. 

I  question  the  policy  of  Vletnamlza- 
tlon— not  because  I  am  certain  It  will 
fail  but  because  I  think  It  likely  to  fall, 
and  more  important,  because  It  Is  an 
uimeceecarily  costly  and  drawn  out  way 
of  extricating  the  United  States  fn»n 
this  mistaken  war.  I  doubt  Vletnamlza- 
tlon because  there  is  a  faster  way  out — 
more  honest  and  more  honorable — 
through  a  negotiated  oompromlae  pecMX. 
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Nonetheless,  I  want  to  cuue  it  per- 
fectly clear  that  Vletnamlzatlon  is  bet- 
ter than  escalation,  and  if  it  remains  the 
established  pcdicy  of  our  Government,  I 
hope  it  works.  Our  experience  In  Laos 
provides  no  encouragement.  We  Laoean- 
Ized  the  war  in  Laos — advisers,  training, 
support,  supplies,  logistics,  planes,  bomb- 
ing, helicopters,  food,  ammunition, 
everything,  in  fact,  that  Vletnamlzatlon 
proposes  for  South  Vietnam.  Laosinatlon 
failed  in  Laos.  Our  side  has  been  routed. 

The  South  Vietnamese  themselves  are 
apparently  under  no  illusions  about  tak- 
ing over  the  war.  President  Thieu  recent- 
ly said  that  the  withdrawal  of  American 
ground  combat  forces  by  the  end  of  1970 
Is  an  "impossible  goal"  and  that,  instead, 
"it  will  take  many  years"  to  remove  these 
forces.  The  Vietnamese — so  far  as  I 
iLnow — have  been  given  no  deadlines  and 
no  timetable  for  the  American  with- 
drawal. That  may  account  for  their  strik- 
ing lack  of  urgency  and  for  the  apparent 
confidence  of  the  Saigon  generals  that 
their  powerful  protectors  will  not  soon 
abandon  them  to  their  fate.  Perhaps  they 
regard  Vletnamlzatlon  as  no  more  than 
an  irritating  necessity  of  American 
domestic  politics,  the  assumed  need  to 
humor  the  great  majority  of  Americans 
who  are  fed  up  with  the  war.  More  and 
more  of  them  are  ending  their  silence  as 
the  war  continues. 

Congress  is  as  much  in  the  dark  as  the 
Vietnamese  about  the  real  meaning  of 
Vietnamization.  Even  in  secret  meetings 
of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 

J^  tee  Secretary  of  State  Rogers  and  Sec- 

3  I  retary  of  Defense  Laird  have  refused  to 
X  '  answer  questions  about  how  long  Vlet- 
namlzatlon will  take  and  how  many 
Americans  will  remain  in  South  Vietnam 
for  the  indefinite  future.  There  are  still 
50,000  American  soldiers  in  Korea,  17 
years  after  the  end  o^  the  Korean  war, 
despite  the  fact  that  South  Korea  has  a 
large  army,  a  defensible  border,  and  is 
free  of  internal  guerrillas.  How  many 
Americans  will  be  needed  to  hold  up  the 
Saigon  government,  which  has  none  of 
these  advantages?  This,  the  administra- 
tion, steadfastly  refuses  to  say.  All  they 
will  tell  us  is  that  the  President  has  a 
"plan,"  which  they  do  not  choose  to 
divulge.  The  secret  has  been  kept  so  long 
that  one  may  perhaps  be  excused  for 
wondering  about  the  nature  of  its 
existence. 

What  happens  if  Vletnamlzatlon  falls, 
if  the  Saigon  regime  should  come  near 
to  collapse  in  the  wsJce  of  American  troop 
withdrawals?  Will  we  leave  them  to  their 
fate,  or  will  we  re-escalate  the  war?  The 
administration  has  two  answers  to  this 
question  and  they  are  completely  con- 
tradictory. On  the  one  hand,  administra- 
tion officials  have  said  repeatedly  that  the 
process  of  American  troop  withdrawal  is 
irreversible.  On  the  other  hand.  President 
Nixon  has  said  on  three  separate  occa- 
sions— November  3,  December  15,  and 
again  on  February  18 — that  he  "will  not 
hesitate  to  take  strong  and  effective 
measures"  if  the  enemy  takes  military 
advantage  of  American  withdrawals.  So, 
It  appears  to  be  both  reversible  and  Ir- 
reversible. Secretary  of  State  Rogers  told 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  that 
the  administration  did  not  expect  the 


Saigon  army  to  collapse  and  therefore 
had  no  plan  for  such  a  contingency. 

Is  this  what  the  President  was  talking 
about  when  he  said  on  February  18  that 
he  had  resolved  "to  be  completely  can- 
did with  the  American  people  and  Con- 
gress?" If  this  is  candor,  it  exceeds  my 
Imaghiation  to  conceive  of  what  the  ad- 
ministration would  tell  us  if  It  ever 
chose — perish  the  thought— to  be  artful 
or  secretive. 

It  is  possible  of  course — though  hardly 
likely— that  the  Saigon  government  will 
acquire  the  popular  support  and  the 
ARVN  the  fighting  spirit  they  have 
lacked  in  the  past.  There  has  in  fact 
been  some  progress  in  the  "pacification" 
of  the  South  Vietnamese  covmtryside. 
Some  villages,  especially  in  the  Mekong 
Delta,  have  been  brought  under  govern- 
ment control:  roads  which  had  been 
closed  for  years  are  opening  up  again; 
and  a  considerable  number  of  people 
who  had  been  living  in  Vletcong  hamlets 
are  now  under  relatively  secure  govern- 
ment rule.  The  result  is  a  reduced  reser- 
voir of  recruits  and  resources  for  the 
Vletcong.  American  military  power  has 
clearly  had  its  effects,  but  that  still 
leaves  open  the  question  of  how  the 
South  Vietnamese  will  fare  when  and  if 
the  bulk  of  American  combat  forces  are 
gone. 

In  the  long  nm  the  success  of  the 
pacification  program  will  depend  upon 
the  abUity  of  the  Saigon  government  to 
root  out  the  Vletcong  shadow  govern- 
ment. That  is  currently  being  attempted 
through  an  unsavory  program  known 
as  Phoenix  officially  described  as  a 
program  for  "neutralizing"  Vletcong  "In- 
frastructure." Neutralization  is  acc(Hn- 
plished  by  various  means:  Some  of  the 
presumed  Vletcong  cadre  are  captiured 
and  brought  to  trial;  some  rally  to  the 
government  cause;  and  some — over  6,000 
in  1969  are  killed,  either  in  battles,  am- 
bushes, or  by  deliberate  assassination. 

Even  if  the  Saigon  government  does 
make  progress  in  establishing  its  author- 
ity, is  it  to  be  supposed  that  the  enemy 
will  remain  inactive  while  the  Saigon 
army  and  government  gain  complete  con- 
trol of  the  country?  Will  Hanoi  remain 
immobilized,  intimidated  by  President 
Nixon's  threat  of  "strong  tuid  effective 
measures?"  The  Senate  staff  investi- 
gators who  recently  visited  Vietnam  re- 
ported back  that  "no  one  has  the  slight- 
est idea  whether  the  enemy  will  attack 
in  force"  during  the  course  of  the  Amer- 
ican withdrawal,  that  the  only  fact  that 
seemed  incontestible  was  that  "the  choice 
lies  with  the  enemy." 

There  is  doubt  that  North  Vietnam, 
which  was  not  brought  to  heel  by  massive 
American  bombing.  Is  now  going  to  yield 
to  Vietnamization.  To  be  sure,  they  have 
suffered  great  losses  and  they  have  been 
weakened,  but  from  all  estimates  I  have 
seen  or  heard  they  retain  the  capacity  to 
sustain  the  war  indefinitely  at  the  cur- 
rent level.  At  least  they  have  increased 
their  infiltration  Into  South  Vietnam  and 
have,  according  to  administration  esti- 
mates, moved  67,000  troops  into  Laos  and 
other  thousands  into  Cambodia,  both 
countries  flanking  South  Vietnam. 
Though  I  profess  no  military  expertise,  I 
submit  my  concern  that  a  policy  of  uni- 


lateral decrease  in  U.S.  strength  in  South 
Vietnam,  without  a  settlement,  concur- 
rent with  a  massive  troop  buildup  by 
North  Vietnam  within  North  Vietnam, 
in  South  Vietnam,  in  Laos,  and  in  Cam- 
bodia presents  a  foreboding  outlook.  In 
the  meantime,  the  enemy  strategy  ap- 
pears to  be  one  of  scaled  down  but  pro- 
tracted warfare  aimed  at  a  buildup  of 
strength  in  and  on  the  flank  of  South 
Vietnam,  and  at  obstructing  the  paclflca- 
tion  program  while  gleefully  watching 
and  impatiently  awaiting  the  with- 
drawal of  American  combat  forces.  To 
count  the  departing  troops  would  surely 
appear  preferable  to  suffering  the  conse- 
quences of  attempting  to  decimate  them 
in  combat.  So  the  enemy  flexes  his  mus- 
cles and  waits. 

Far.  therefore,  from  yielding  to  the 
Nixon  strategy,  the  enemy  appears  to  be 
digging  in  for  the  long  haul.  As  General 
Oiapputit: 

At  times  and  In  certain  places,  the  revolu- 
tionary war  may  be  in  a  defensive  position. 
But  this  defensive  position  is  only  partial 
and  temporary,  while  conditions  are  created 
for  resuming  the  offensive. 

The  prospects  for  Vietnamization  turns 
on  three  main  elements:  a  better  armed 
but  still  dispirited  South  Vietnamese 
Army;  a  more  entrenched  but  still  dic- 
tatorial, impopular,  and  corrupt  govern- 
ment in  Saigon;  and  a  weakened  but  still 
formidable  and  growing  enemy.  These 
are  the  foundations  on  which  President 
Nixon  proposes  to  build  the  "just  and 
lasting  peace"  which  is  his  professed  goal. 
Is  there  expectation  of  success?  Or  is  the 
real  hope  the  more  realistic  one  of  keep- 
ing the  conflict  going  Indefinitely,  with  a 
reduced  number  of  Americans  fighting  in 
and  providing  air  cover  and  logistic  sup- 
port for  a  semipermanent  war  of  coun- 
terinsurgency?  Or,  failing  this,  will  the 
administration  settle  for  the  even  more 
modest  goal  of  postponing  disaster  long 
enough  to  separate  themselves  from  its 
political  consequences?  If  so,  the  Nixon 
policy  will  have  turned  out  to  be  exactly 
that  which  both  President  Nixon  and  his 
predecessor  said  they  would  never  ac- 
cept :  a  "disguised  American  defeat."  And 
at  what  price? 

If  it  works,  Vietnamization  may  save 
the  Thleu-^  regime  in  Saigon  and 
work  to  the  temporary  political  benefit 
of  the  Nixon-Agnew  administration  in 
the  United  States.  For  everyone  else  it 
has  less  pleasing  implications.  For  the 
Vietnamese  people  it  will  mean  continu- 
ing terror  and  death  for  the  indeflnite 
future.  For  the  American  people  it  will 
mean  continuing  indefinitely  losses  in 
a  war  which  does  not  now  and  never  has 
Involved  either  their  honor  or  their  se- 
curity interests. 

In  his  speech  of  last  November  3,  Pres- 
ident Nixon  said  that  "we  really  have 
only  two  choices"  for  ending  the  war: 
"an  immediate  precipitate  withdrawal" 
or,  falling  the  acceptance  of  our  terms 
in  the  Paris  peace  talks,  Vietnamization. 
I  believe  the  President  omitted — from 
his  speech  and  from  his  policy — a  third 
and  superior  possibility:  serious  negoti- 
ations for  an  authentic  compromise 
peace. 

The  issue  on  which  the  war  Is  being 
fought — and  the  only  issue  on  which  a 
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compromise  peace  can  be  negotiated — ia 
the  nature  of  the  government  which 
rules  South  Vietnam.  The  more  specific 
Issue  is  the  survival  in  power  of  the  pres- 
ent Saigon  regime.  That  Is  what  the  war 
is  about.  If  peace  is  restored  with  Thleu 
and  Ky  firmly  in  power,  they  will  have 
won  the  war.  We  may  not  call  that  vic- 
tory, but  the  National  Liberation  Front 
and  North  Vietnam  would  surely  call  It 
total  defeat.  If  the  Vietcong  displace 
them  and  form  a  Communist  govern- 
ment in  Saigon,  they  will  have  won  the 
war.  Another  possibility  is  a  sharing  of 
power,  which  is  to  say.  a  compromise  ar- 
rangement or  a  coalition.  It  might  be 
permanent  or  It  might  be  provisional, 
organized  only  for  purposes  of  conduct- 
ing elections,  caUlng  a  constituent  as- 
sembly, or  negotiating  the  composition 
of  a  permanent  regime.  One  way  or  the 
other,  compromise  means  coalition.  One 
can  evade,  obfuscate,  or  protest,  but  the 
fact  is  inescapable:  Either  some  form  of 
compromise  or  coalition  government  Is 
formed  to  rule  South  Vietnam,  the  war 
goes  on  until  one  side  or  the  other  wins, 
or  the  present  meat-grinder  operation 
continues  indefinitely  without  real  hope 
of  peace  or  victory. 

For  the  last  2  years  we  have  been  hear- 
ing a  great  deal  about  how  to  negotiate. 
First  the  two  sides  squabbled  over  where 
they  would  talk,  then  over  the  shape  of 
the  table  they  would  talk  over;  and  now 
they  continue  to  squabble  over  who  will 
talk  to  whom  and  in  whose  company.  The 
Hanoi  delegation  refuses  to  talk  to  the 
Saigon  delegation.  The  Nixon  adminis- 
tration says  that  it  will  disciiss  but  not 
negotiate  a  settlement  without  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Saigon  government.  When 
the  positions  of  all  four  parties  are  taken 
into  account,  we  have  a  clear  picture  of 
whom  each  party  will  speak  to  and  whom 
it  will  not  speak  to  and  under  what  dr- 
ciunstances  they  will  or  will  not  speak. 
All  four  parties  have  also  been  fairly 
explicit  about  what  they  will  not  agree 
to.  and  what  they  will  not  even  discuss. 

The  matter  that  remains  unclear  is 
whether  anyone  has  anjrthing  to  say. 
The  really  pertinent  topic  is  the  actual 
peace  terms  each  party  would  accept, 
what  he  really  demands  and  what  he 
would  yield  in  return.  On  this  the  pride- 
bound  belligerents  all  remabi  silent  as 
the  sphinx.  Such  talk  of  c<Hnpromlse  as 
we  have  heard  has  been  in  terms  of 
vacuous  grandiosities — such  as  a  "lust 
and  lasting  peace."  Everybody  Is  in 
favor  of  a  "Just  and  lasting  peace;" 
the  trouble  is  that  when  either  side 
is  pinned  down  to  defining  it — and 
that  is  not  easy — it  turns  out  to  mean 
Just  about  an  unconditional  surrender  of 
the  other  side. 

Although  nothing  is  certain,  there  is 
good  reason  to  believe  the  United  States 
could  break  the  dreary  and  ridiculous 
negotiating  deadlock  by  proposing  spe- 
cific terms  for  a  compromise.  The  exact 
conditions  of  peace  probably  could  not 
be  spelled  out  in  advance  of  negotiation, 
nor  would  it  be  necessary  to  do  so.  All 
that  is  required  at  the  outset  is  the  com- 
mitment to  an  authentic  compromise. 
and  that,  as  we  have  seen,  can  only  mean 
some  form  of  coalition  regime  for  South 
Vietnam.  Although  we  have  failed  to  win 


a  military  victory,  we  bring — or  could 
bring — formidable  assets  to  the  negotiat- 
ing table.  Our  bargaining  lever  is  the 
force  of  almost  half  a  million  Americans 
in  Vietnam.  The  North  Vietnamese  and 
Vietcong  want  them  to  leave;  that  gives 
us  bargaining  power  with  them.  The  Sai- 
gon generals  are  totally  dependent  on 
American  military  power  for  their  own 
survival.  Surely  that  should  give  us 
leverage  with  them. 

Why  then,  after  2  years  of  peace 
talks,  have  we  been  unable  to  make  prog- 
ress? Why  have  we  been  imable  to  turn 
military  might  into  bargaining  power? 
Are  the  other  parties  simply  incapable 
of  appreciating  American  power,  or  are 
we  falling  to  make  intelligent  use  of  it? 
The  answer,  obviously,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  attitudes  of  one  or  more  of  the 
negotiating  parties — the  Communists, 
the  Saigon  government,  and  ourselves. 
What  are  these  attitudes,  and  what,  if 
anything,  can  be  done  to  change  them 
so  as  to  open  the  way  to  a  compromise 
peace? 

Until  recently  we  were  told  that  the 
refusal  of  the  Communists  to  negotiate 
was  the  result  of  the  "aid  and  comfort" 
they  were  said  to  be  deriving  from  dis- 
sent in  the  United  States.  As  President 
Nixon  put  it  in  his  speech  of  May  14, 
1969: 

Nothing  could  b«ve  a  greater  effect  In  con- 
vincing the  enemy  that  he  should  negotiate 
In  good  faith  than  to  tee  the  American  peo- 
ple united  behind  a  generoua  and  reasop- 
able  peace  offer. 

Subsequently,  as  we  know,  the  Amer- 
ican people  decided  to  give  the  Pres- 
ident's policy  a  chance  to  work  and  the 
debate  did  fall  off,  so  much  so  that  the 
pundits  began  to  say  that  Vietnam  was 
a  "dead  issue"  and,  in  his  state  of  the 
Union  message  of  January  23,  1970, 
President  Nixon  congratulated  the  Con- 
gress for  having  "overwhelmingly  indi- 
cated their  support  of  a  Just  peace." 
What  President  Nixon  did  not  say  was 
that,  despite  the  lessening  of  dissent, 
the  negotiations  had  shown  no  change. 

Like  the  Johnson  administration  be- 
fore it,  the  present  administration  has 
doiw  its  level  best  to  blame  the  failure  of 
its  policy  on  the  critics  of  that  policy. 
Now  that  the  criticism  has  abated  and 
the  policy  is  still  not  working,  it  should 
be  apparent  even  to  Mr.  Aomw's  loyal 
supporters  that  the  dissenters  have  not 
caused  the  failure  of  our  policy  in  Viet- 
nam, any  more  than  a  doctor  causes  a 
disease  by  diagnosing  it.  Like  the  escala- 
tion which  preceded  it,  Vietnamlzation 
has  required  no  effort  on  the  part  of  its 
critics  in  order  to  fail.  On  its  own 
merits^-or  lack  of  them — it  has  failed  to 
end  the  war. 

If  dissent  in  America  does  not  explain 
the  failure  of  negotiation,  what  is  the 
reason?  The  answer,  I  think,  lies  in  the 
central  issue  of  the  war  Itself :  the  nature 
of  the  goveriunent  which  is  to  rule  South 
Vietnam.  As  long  as  the  United  States 
remains  committed  to  the  survival  in 
power  of  the  Thleu-Ky  government,  or 
one  closely  resembling  it.  there  is  noth- 
ing for  the  Vietcong  and  the  North 
Vietnamese  to  negotiate  except  the  terms 
of  their  own  surrender. 

Vietnamlzation  then,  is  incompatible 


with  negotiation  for  peace,  the  former 
being  based  on  the  solidification  of  the 
Thleu-Ky  Junta — while  the  latter  waits 
upon  a  compromise  political  settlement. 

In  his  lengthy  report  to  the  Congress 
of  February  18.  President  Nixon  said  that 
the  North  Vietnamese  Oovernment  "has 
insisted  that  we  must  unconditionally 
And.  totally  accept  its  demands  for  uni- 
lateral U.S.  withdrawal  and  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  leaders  of  the  Government 
of  South  Vietnam.  It  has  demanded  these 
things  as  conditions  for  Just  begiiming 
negotiations." 

According  to  other  usually  well-in- 
formed but  unofQcial  sources,  the  North 
Vietnamese  and  the  Vietcong  do  not  de- 
mand that  the  Saigon  generals  be  re- 
moved from  power  as  a  precondition  for 
negotiation.  What  they  have  publicly 
asked  is  the  establishment  of  an  interim 
coalition  regime. 

Whether  the  Communists  are  sincere 
in  their  professed  willingness  to  make 
concessions,  or  whether  President  Nixon 
is  accurate  in  his  insistence  on  their  in- 
flexibility, I  do  not  know.  In  the  interest 
of  peace  I  would  like  to  see  them  chal- 
lenged on  this.  They  can  be  tested  by  a 
concerted  effort  on  our  part  to  negotiate 
a  compromise  peace,  which  is  to  say, 
some  form  of  coalition  regime  for  South 
Vietnam.  That  in  turn  raises  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Saigon  government's  attitude 
toward  such  a  compromise. 

The  two  Senate  staff  investigators  who 
recently  visited  South  Vietnam  reported 
as  follows: 

Except  for  vague  references  by  opposition 
polltlclazu  In  Saigon  to  the  Idea  of  negotia- 
tion, without  any  reference  to  the  particulars 
of  the  settlement  such  a  negotiation  might 
achieve,  the  subject  of  negotiations  almost 
never  aroae  during  our  visit  to  Vietnam.  It 
was  not  mentioned  in  briefings  or  alluded  to 
by  American  civilians  or  military  officials. 

Mr.  Thleu  has  been  explicit  on  the 
subject  of  compromise  and  coalition. 
Retiunlng  to  Saigon  from  his  meeting 
with  President  Nixon  at  Midway  last 
June,  he  said: 

I  solemnly  declare  that  there  will  b«  no 
ooalltlon  goveniment,  no  peace  cabinet,  no 
transitional  government,  not  even  a  recon- 
clllary  government. 

Speaking  on  the  subject  again  on  tele- 
vision September  19.  1969.  Thleu  dis- 
missed the  idea  of  a  standstill  cease-fire 
as  unrealistic:  pledged  never  to  cede  "so 
much  as  a  hamlet"  to  the  Vietcong:  fur- 
ther declared  that  he  would  make  no 
concessions  in  the  Paris  peace  talks ;  and 
finally,  lest  any  doubt  about  his  uncom- 
promising stand  sturvlve.  Mr.  Thleu  said 
that  his  regime  would  never  accept  the 
existence  "in  any  way"  of  a  Communist 
Party  in  South  Vietnam. 

As  to  the  possibility  of  broadening  the 
base  of  his  government  as  a  prelimi- 
nary to  peace  negotiations,  Mr.  Thieu 
has  denounced  and  attacked  advocates 
of  a  negotiated  peace  such  as  Tran  Van 
Etong  and  Duong  Van  Minh.  If  such  men 
"are  not  Communists,"  says  Thleu, 
"they  work  for  the  Communists  and  they 
are  pro-Communists."  And,  as  men- 
tioned earlier,  Thieu  personally  orches- 
trated the  kangaroo  trial  which  on  Feb- 
ruary 25  resulted  in  the  sentencing  of 
the  deputy  Tran  Ngoc  Chan,  another 
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advocate  of  a  negotiated  peace,  to 
years  at  hard  labor. 

Whatever  General  Thieu's  position 
may  lack  in  wisdom  or  concern  for  the 
Vietnamese  people,  it  is  more  than  made 
up  for  in  clarity  and  forthrightness.  But 
where  does  Thieu  get  the  power  to  make 
it  stick?  From  the  minority  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  people  who  support  his 
rule?  From  the  dispirited  Army  of  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam  with  its  military 
strategy  of  "search  and  avoid"?  Obvious- 
ly not.  Where  then  does  this  small-time 
dictator  get  the  power  to  dominate 
events,  while  America's  vast  resources 
crumble  like  clay  in  the  hands  of  its 
statesmen?  The  answer  lies  in  the  as- 
tonishing subservience  of  the  American 
Government  to  the  Saigon  generals. 
Wedded  to  the  idea  that  Thieu's  survival 
is  essential  to  American  interests,  our 
leaders  have  given  him  a  veto  on  our 
policy.  It  is  as  if  we  had  traded  resources, 
our  strength  for  his  weakness,  so  that 
the  organ  grinder  dances  to  the  mon- 
key's tune. 

The  extent  of  Thieu's  domination  of 
American  policy  was  revealed,  inadvert- 
ently, by  former  President  Johnson  in 
his  first  interview  with  Walter  Cronkite 
on  December  27,  1969.  According  to  Pres- 
ident Johnson,  Thieu  and  his  associates 
were  so  displeased  by  Vice  President 
Humphrey's  speech  of  September  30, 
1969,  calling  for  cessation  of  the  bomb- 
ing of  North  Vietnam  that  they  then 
delayed  agreeing  to  Join  the  Paris  peace 
talks  for  the  express  purpose  of  helping 
Nixon  to  defeat  Humphrey.  Perhaps,  as 
President  Johnson  thinks.  Humphrey 
would  have  won  the  election  "if  the  South 
Vietnamese  had  not  drug  their  feet." 
In  that  event  Mr.  Nixon  has  reason  In- 
deed to  be  grateful  to  General  Thieu. 

The  crucial  question  now  is :  How  long 
are  we  going  to  let  the  Saigon  generals 
dominate  American  policy  in  Vietnam? 
To  answer  that  we  must  go  hack,  to  the 
very  question  which  Mr.  Nixon  says  is 
no  longer  worth  discussing :  the  question 
of  why  we  went  into  Vietnam  in  the  first 
place.  If,  as  President  Nixon  professes  to 
believe,  our  retisons  were  valid — if  we 
really  have  been  holding  back  a  global 
Communist  tide,  inspiring  confidence  in 
the  United  States  and  upholding  freedom 
and  self-determination,  then  the  pres- 
ent policy  is  Inadequate.  If — as  I  have 
tried  to  show,  and  as  virtually  every  in- 
formed observer  now  believes — this  war 
is  not  now  and  never  has  been  in  Amer- 
ica's interests,  then  it  is  time  to  loosen 
the  grip  of  our  unsavory  allies  over  our 
policy  and  tuition,  and  to  devise  a  Viet- 
nam policy  which  \b  truly  in  our  inter- 
ests rather  than  theirs. 

We  do  not  have  to  impose  a  coalition 
or  anything  else  on  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese. We  have  only  to  define  our  terms — 
a  compromise  based  on  a  coalition  re- 
gime— and  to  give  the  Saigon  govern- 
ment a  simple  choice:  to  Join  us  in  ne- 
gotiating peace  on  those  terms  or  to 
continue  the  war  on  their  own,  for  as 
long  as  they  like  or  are  able.  And  in  that 
event  we  would  be  free  in  all  honor  to 
make  our  own  peace,  on  terms  reflect- 
ing the  national  security  requirements  of 
the  United  States.  The  association  of 
these  requirements  with  the  political  am- 


bitions of  the  Saigon  generals  is  and 
always  has  been  mistaken.  We  have  only 
to  recognize  that  mistake  to  free  our- 
selves for  peace. 

Peace  is  urgent.  I  am  confident,  let  me 
repeat,  that  President  Nixon  earnestly 
desires  peace.  I  have  tried  to  demonstrate 
why  present  policies  have  not  brought 
peace,  which  is  undeniable,  and  why  the 
policies  are  not  likely  to  bring  an  early 
peaceful  settlement. 

It  is  my  hope  this  analysis  and  this 
presentation  of  views  will  in  some  way 
contribute  to  peace. 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  OP 
KANSAS  LEGISLATURE 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  Kansas  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  No.  1084,  relative  to  amend- 
ment of  the  Uniform  Time  Act  of  1966. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  RzcoRo.  as  follows: 

HOUSB    CONCTTKaENT    RESOLimON     1084 

A  concurrent  resolution  memorializing  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  amend 
the  Uniform  Time  Act  of  1966 
Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  Kansas,  the  Senate  con- 
curring therein:  That  the  Legislature  of  the 
state  of   Kansas  respectfully  petitions  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  amend  the 
Uniform  Time  Act  of  1966  to  provide  that  ob- 
servance   of  "Uayllght    saving    time    in    the 
United  States  shall  be  limited  to  the  period 
In  each  year  between  Memorial  Day  and  La- 
bor Day  of  such  year. 

Be  it  further  resolved:  That  a  duly  at- 
tested copy  of  this  resolution  be  Immediately 
transmitted  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
the  cleric  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States  and  to  each  member  of  the 
Congress  from  this  state. 

1  hereby  certify  that  the  above  Concurrent 
Resolution  originated  In  the  House,  and  was 
adopted  by  that  body  February  25,  1970. 
Calvin   A.   Stuxwig, 

Speaker  of  the  House. 
L.  O.  Hazen, 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  House. 
Adopted  by  the  Senate  March  13,  1970. 
James  H.  DeCouch, 
President  of  the  Senate. 
Ralph  E.  Zarkzb, 
Secretary  of  the  Senate. 


Attest: 


Elwill  M.  Shamahan, 

Secretary  of  State. 
Mai£OLm  a.  Wil-son, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State. 


HIGH  INTEREST  RATES 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  criticism 
has  been  leveled  at  bankers  in  general, 
and  bankers  in  Utah  in  particular,  that 
they  have  unduly  profited  from  the  high 
interest  rates  now  prevailing  throughout 
the  country.  This  criticism  is  aimed  at 
the  wrong  culprit. 

Anyone  familiar  with  our  current 
monetary  policy  knows  that  it  is  the 
Nixon  administration,  and  not  the  bank- 
ing industry  which  is  responsible  for 
high  interest  rates.  It  is  the  Govern- 
ment's supposed  anti-inflation  policy 
that  has  created  the  shortage  of  money 
and  consequent  pressure  on  interest 
rates,  as  wcdl  as  the  climb  in  imemploy- 
ment  flgures. 


In  the  fall  of  1969.  when  the  public 
school  sjrstems  in  Utah  were  unable  to 
secure  operating  funds  in  anticipation 
of  tax  revenues  because  the  prevailing 
rates  were  far  above  the  maximum  the 
school  districts  could  pay  imder  Utah 
law,  our  Utah  bankers  volimtarily  loaned 
our  schools  over  $13  million  at  the  5-per- 
cent statutory  rate.  They  then  committed 
an  additional  $19  million  at  the  same 
figure,  when  the  national  market  rate, 
resulting  from  administration  policy, 
was  over  6  percent  for  similar  municipal 
obligations. 

Similar  support  was  given  to  the  col- 
lege students  loan  program  at  rates  be- 
low the  prevailing  market.  As  of  Decem- 
ber 31,  1969,  over  $13.4  million  in  student 
loans  have  been  granted  by  participat- 
ing Utah  banks  to  qualified  Utah  college 
students.  Without  this  sort  of  coopera- 
tion, many  deserving  students  would 
have  been  unable  to  attend  college  be- 
cause of  the  increases  in  tuition  and 
other  costs  at  both  public  and  private 
institutions. 

At  the  same  time,  public  treasurers  In 
Utah,  attracted  by  higher  rates  on  Gov- 
ernment securities  than  the  banks  could 
pay  under  Federal  Reserve  regulations, 
had,  as  of  December  31.  1969,  reduced 
their  investment  in  time  certificates  of 
deposit  with  Utah  banks  by  some  $66 
million  over  the  totals  of  the  end  of  the 
preceding  year.  This  change  in  invest- 
ment policy  substantially  reduced  the 
amount  of  available  funds  for  Utah  busi- 
nessmen and  farmers.  Again  the  blame 
should  be  placed  at  the  doors  of  the 
White  House,  not  on  the  banking  Indus- 
try. ^^^^_^_ 

SUPREME  COURT  APPOINTMENTS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  many  opin- 
ions have  been  expressed  concerning 
the  President's  efforts  to  reorient  the 
philosophical  tenor  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  Although  the  nomination  of  Judge 
Blackmun  has  for  the  time  being  ren- 
dered moot  the  question  of  placing 
Southern  Jurists  on  the  Court,  there  re- 
mains the  broader  issue  of  the  Presi- 
dent's mandate  to  appoint  those  of  whose 
judicial  attitudes  he  improves. 

An  article  by  Richard  Wilson,  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Evening  Star 
of  April  10,  gives  thoughtful  considera- 
tion to  these  points.  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  Mr.  Wilson's  article  be 
printed  in  the  Rzcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Star.  Apr.  10,  1970] 

Cakswxll's  Devkat  and  PsAcncAL  Politics 

(By  Richard  Wilson) 

The  Interesting  prospect  has  heen  raised 
that  President  Nixon's  privilege  of  naming 
to  the  Supreme  Court  conservatives  of  his 
own  choosing  wm  be  made  a  major  Issue  In 
the  senatorial  elections  this  fall. 

The  Idea  "It's  easier  to  change  the  Sen- 
ate than  change  the  court"  la  politically 
viable.  Twenty-one  Democrats  who  voted 
against  Judge  O.  Harrold  CarsweU  an  up 
for  reelection.  Including  such  vulnerable  sen- 
ators as  Oore  of  Tenneasee,  Montoya  of  New 
Mexico,  Burdlck  of  North  Dakota,  Cannon 
of  Nevada. 

Some  embarrassment  would  result  because 
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Republicans  Qoodell  of  New  Tork.  Fong  of 
Hawaii  and  Prouty  of  Vermont  voted  against 
Canwell,  but  tbe  lasue  still  could  be  made 
generally.  If  not  selectively,  so  ae  not  to 
appear  as  Nixon's  attempt  to  purge  bis  own 
party. 

Suggestions  were  made  that  tbe  President 
abstain  from  selecting  a  tblrd  nominee  to 
follow  Haynswortb  and  Cars  well  until  early 
next  year.  Tbat  part  was  rather  a  bad  Idea 
on  tbe  face  of  It  but  there  Is  an  unques- 
tioned constitutional  confrontation  here  be- 
tween the  President  and  the  Senate  which 
perhaps  only  the  people  can  resolve. 

Opponents  of  Haynswortb  and  Cars- 
well  contended  they  were  not  challenging 
the  President's  right  to  name  a  Republican, 
or  a  conservative,  or  a  Southerner  to  the  Su- 
preme Court.  It  was  only  that  he  has  named 
the  wrong  ones. 

This  Is  transparently  and  patently  a  pre- 
tense. Haynswortb  and  Carswell  were  de- 
feated by  a  combination  of  political  forces 
which  oppose  Nixon's  purpose  of  remaking 
the  membership  of  the  Supreme  Court  along 
more  conservative  lines. 

The  realism  of  this  matter  is  that  the 
Senate  Is  controlled  by  the  Democratic  par- 
ty, that  labor  and  dvU  rlghU  lobbies 
brought  their  maximum  pressure  to  bear 
and  there  were  members  of  the  Senate.  Re- 
publican and  Democratic,  who  could  not 
stand  this  kind  of  pressure. 

Men  of  good  will  and  sincerity  differed  on 
the  qualifications  of  the  nominees.  Some 
thought  both  were  qualified.  Some  thought 
one  was  qualified  and  not  the  other.  Some 
thought  neither  was  qualified. 

This  reflected  the  Immense  confusion 
aroused  by  the  political  pressures  brought 
upon  the  Senate,  not  excluding  the  pressure 
brought  by  tbe  White  House.  Those  who  wish 
to  believe  that  the  United  States  Senate  Is 
controlled  by  high  ethical  and  moral  con- 
siderations and  standards  of  excellence  are 
welcome  to  do  so. 

In  the  end.  the  Senate's  will  Is  far  more 
often  made  up  by  considerations  of  practi- 
cal politics,  and  the  practical  politics  of 
this  matter  were  that  the  central  core  of 
opposition  to  Carswell  was  made  up  of  38 
Democrats,   all   but   three   from   the   North. 

Without  that  cenbal  core  of  opposition 
neither  Haynswortb  nor  Carswell  could  have 
been  defeated  by  Republican  defections.  The 
central  core  of  their  support  was  made  up 
of  Republicans  (38  In  the  case  of  Carswell) 
and  It  was  not  enough — with  defections  on 
both  sides — to  overcome  the  basic  Demo- 
cratic opposition  to  a  Supreme  Court  nomi- 
nee named  by  a  Republican  President. 

Interest  naturally  centers  on  those  who 
defected  on  one  side  or  the  other,  but  tbe 
controlling  factor  was  the  central  core  of 
Democratic  opposition.  It  Is  reasonable  to 
conclude  tbat  a  Senate  controlled  by  the 
Republican  party  would  not  have  rejected 
the  nominations. 

This,  therefore,  constitutes  a  political  Is- 
sue of  major  proportions.  Before  Nlzon  can 
name  a  Justice  whose  Judicial  sptltude  and 
inclinations  be  approves  he  must,  under  the 
present  circumstances,  be  sure  of  the  ad- 
vance approval  of  Northern  Uberal  Demo- 
crats that,  in  effect,  his  choice  Is  not  too 
conservative,  not  too  much  a  strict  consti- 
tutional constructionist. 

The  President  needs  to  know,  and  the 
Senate  needs  to  know.  If  the  country,  in 
fact,  does  wish  the  Supreme  Court  reor- 
ganized along  more  traditional,  conserva- 
tive and  strict  construction  lines;  or.  Is  this 
merely  an  unbased  oonduaion  derived  from 
the  19«8  election? 

Tbe  issue  ought  to  go  Into  the  senatorial 
elections  but  tbe  court  cannot  be  asked  to 
go  short-handed  for  another  six  months 
as  It  has  for  tbe  past  six  months. 


UJ3.  MORAL  LEADERSHIP  CRUCIAL 
TO  INTERNATIONAL  EFFORTS  TO 
GUARANTEE  HUMAN  RIGHTS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
battle  to  guarantee  International  protec- 
tion of  human  rights  has  faced  many 
barriers.  People  have  often  been  apa- 
thetic toward  the  plight  of  their  fellow 
men.  Nations  have  occasionally  refused 
to  cooperate  in  this  effort  out  of  mis- 
guided national  pride,  ignorance,  or  fear 
of  other  countries. 

The  United  Nations  has  led  the  strug- 
gle to  guarantee  human  rights  on  an  in- 
ternational basis,  and  has  achieved  much 
even  in  the  face  of  such  odds.  The  Uni- 
versal Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  the 
human  rights  conventions  and  treaties, 
and  the  work  of  the  various  UH.  agencies 
have  provided  an  important  foundation 
for  this  effort. 

But  without  the  support  of  its  mem- 
ber nations,  the  effectiveness  of  the 
United  Nations  in  the  field  of  human 
rights  is  severely  restricted.  Interna- 
tional cooperation  is  essential  if  the  lofty 
principles  embodied  in  the  universal 
declaration  are  to  be  fulfilled. 

It  Is  particularly  important  that  the 
major  powers  actively  support  the  efforts 
to  secure  international  protection  of 
human  rights.  Unfortunately,  the  record 
of  the  United  States  in  this  area  has  been 
one  of  great  disappointment.  We  have 
ratified  only  two  of  the  more  than  20 
major  human  rights  conventions.  Six  im- 
portant treaties.  Including  those  on 
genocide,  forced  labor,  and  the  politi- 
cal rights  of  women  are  still  pending 
before  the  Senate.  The  Convention  on 
Racial  Discrimination  and  the  Geneva 
protocol  of  1925  dealing  with  chemical- 
biological  warfare  have  no(  even  been 
sent  to  the  Senate  for  its  cotsideration. 

In  an  excellent  editorial  on  Decem- 
ber 15.  1968,  the  New  York  Times  dis- 
cussed the  performance  of  the  United 
States  in  the  field  of  human  rights.  The 
editorial,  entitled  "Negligence  on  Human 
Rights,"  is  timely  at  this  point,  for  the 
progress  since  December  of  1968  toward 
U.S.  participation  in  this  vital  effort  has 
been  almost  nil. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  RtcoRo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

NeCLICZNCX   on    HtnCAN    RiORTS 

A  powerful  note  of  disappointment  and 
frustration  has  accompanied  American  ob- 
servations this  month  of  the  twentieth  an- 
niversary of  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Hu- 
man Rights.  The  fact  Is  that  United  States 
action  on  United  Nations  conventions  to  Im- 
plement or  flesh  out  the  noble  principles 
written  into  tbe  Universal  Declaration  has 
been  negligible. 

Par  from  setting  an  example  appropriate 
to  a  nation  that  proclaimed  Its  own  Bill  of 
Rights  nearly  two  centuries  ago.  the  United 
States  has  adhered  to  only  two  of  more  than 
twenty  major  human  rights  conventions 
adopted  by  the  UJf.  and  Its  agencies.  Rati- 
fication of  these  two— concerning  slavery 
and  refugees — was  completed  only  within 
the  last  thirteen  months.  Six  conventions 
sUll  await  Senate  action.  Washington  has 
not  even  signed  the  Covenant  on  ClvU  and 


Political  Rights  and  the  Covenant  on  Eco- 
nomic. Social  and  Cultural  Rights,  adopted 
by  the  General  Assembly  in  1966  specifically 
to  Implement  the  Universal  Declaration. 

"We  have  failed  ourselves,"  Chief  Justice 
Warren  said  recently  in  reference  to  this 
meager  record.  "We  as  a  nation  should  have 
been  the  first  to  ratify  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion and  the  Race  Discrimination  Conven- 
tion." Instead,  the  United  SUtes  may  be 
nearly  the  last  to  ratify  the  genocide  ban, 
which  President  Truman  sent  to  the  Senate 
almost  twenty  years  ago.  and  which  has  now 
been  adhered  to  by  eighty  nations. 

Washington  signed  the  race  discrimination 
pact  but  to  date  President  Johnson  has  not 
even  asked  for  Senate  approval.  This  conven- 
tion thus  will  come  Into  force  next  month  as 
Justice  Warren  noted,  "without  the  United 
States  having  made  any  serious  move  to 
accede  to  It." 

The  United  States  has  failed  to  make  the 
kind  of  showing  ISs.  Johnson  hoped  for 
when  he  proclaimed  1968  Human  Rights 
Tear,  in  keeping  with  the  U.N.  designation 
of  It  as  the  International  Year  for  Human 
Rights.  President  Nlxon  could  take  few  ac- 
tions early  in  his  Administration  that  would 
so  boost  this  country's  International  stature 
and  that  of  the  United  Nations  as  would 
the  completion  of  this  unfinished  business 
on  human  rights. 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  OP 
KANSAS  LEGISLATURE 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  Kansas  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  No.  1111.  asking  Congress  to 
take  action  to  obtain  the  release  of 
names  of  American  prisoners  of  North 
Vietnam. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Housx  CoNCtnutxNT  Resolution  mi 

A  concurrent  resolution  memorializing  the 
congress  of  the  United  States  to  direct  the 
department  of  state  to  undertake  a  more 
determined  effort  to  obtain  the  release  of 
names  of  prisoners  now  held;  to  effect  the 
immediate  release  of  sick  and  wounded 
prisoners;  to  achieve  impartial  inspections 
of  prisoner  of  war  facilities;  to  assure 
proper  treatment  of  all  prisoners;  to  facil- 
itate the  regular  fiow  of  mall;  to  obtain  the 
release  and  freedom  from  captivity  of  those 
American  men  of  this  "undeclared"  war 
with  North  Vietnam 

Whereas.  Article  VI  of  the  United  States 
Constitution  specifically  states  that  pro- 
visions of  treaties  ratified  by  the  United 
States  Government  become  the  "supreme  law 
of  the  land";  and 

Whereas.  Notwithstanding  solemn  promlMs 
ratified  at  tbe  international  conference  at 
Geneva  that  all  prisoners  of  war  captured 
would  be  given  the  respect  of  humane  treat- 
ment; that  Article  3  of  the  convention  pro- 
vides that  It  "shall  apply  to  all  cases  of  de- 
clared war  or  any  other  armed  conflict  which 
may  arise  between  two  or  more  of  the  High 
Contracting  parties,  even  if  the  state  of  war 
is  not  recognized  by  one  of  them";  and 

Whereas,  The  government  of  North  Viet- 
nam acceded  to  the  convention  on  June  38. 
1967,  and  the  government  of  South  Viet- 
nam acceded  to  the  convention  on  Novem- 
ber 14,  1953,  and  the  government  of  the 
United  States  acceded  to  the  convention  on 
Augiist  3,  1966;  no  pretense  of  compliance  has 
been  advanced  by  North  Vietnam  or  the  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front  (Viet  Cong)  despite 
the  reminder  to  do  ao  on  June  11,  1966.  by 
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M.  Jacques  Freymond,  Vice  President  of  the 
International  Committee  of  the  Red  Crow; 
and 

Whereas,  Repeated  appeals  on  the  part  at 
wives,  parents,  relatives,  and  dependents  of 
those  unfortunate  victims  of  Communist  vio- 
lence have  proven  ineffective  through  the 
United  States  Department  Of  State:  Now, 
therefore. 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  Kansas,  the  Senate 
concurring  therein:  That  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  of  America  direct  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  to  undertake  a  more  deter- 
mined effort  to  obtain  the  release  of  names 
of  prisoners  now  held;  to  effect  the  imme- 
diate release  of  sick  and  wounded  prlaoners: 
to  achieve  Impartial  Inspections  of  prisoner 
of  war  facilities;  to  assure  proper  treatment 
of  all  prisoners;  to  facilitate  tbe  regular  flow 
of  mall;  and  most  Importantly,  to  obtain  the 
release  and  freedom  from  captivity  of  those 
American  men  of  this  "undeclared"  war  with 
North  Vietnam. 

Be  it  further  resolved:  That  a  duly  attested 
copy  of  this  resolution  be  immediately  trans- 
mitted by  the  secret(u-y  of  state  to  the  Hon- 
orable Richard  M.  Nlxon,  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  secretary  of  the  senate  of 
the  United  States,  the  clerk  of  the  house  of 
representatives  of  the  United  States,  each 
member  of  the  Congress  from  this  state. 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  above  CoNcum- 
RENT  RESOLtrriON  originated  in  the  HotrsK, 
and  was  adopted  by  that  body  March  9. 
1970. 

House  concurred  in  Senate  amendments 
March  14, 1970. 

Calvin  A.  Stsawig, 

Speaker  of  the  House. 
L.  O.  Hazen. 

Chief  Cterk  of  the  House. 

Adopted  by  the  Senate  as  amended 
March  14,  1970. 


Attest: 


President  of  the  Senate. 
Ralph  E.  Zarkex, 

Secretary  of  the  Senate. 

Elwill     M.     Sranahan, 

Secretary  of  State. 


NEED  FOR  AN  ETTECTIVE  FLAMMA- 
BILITY  TEST  UNDER  THE  FLAM- 
MABLE FABRICS  ACT 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  last  Febru- 
ary 9  and  10  my  Subcommittee  on  Long- 
Term  Care  held  hearings  of  the  causes  of 
the  Marietta,  Ohio,  nursing  home  fire. 
Our  hearings  disclosed  that  the  carpet 
that  W81S  installed  in  the  nursing  home 
burned  with  great  rapidity  and  the  foam 
rubber  backing  produced  excessive 
amounts  of  smoke.  The  smoke  frc»n  this 
burning  carpet  was  assigned  as  the  pre- 
mier cause  of  death. 

At  these  same  hearings,  the  mayor  of 
the  city  of  Marietta,  Ohio,  demonstrated 
the  highly  combustible  characteristics  by 
setting  a  burning  match  to  a  sample  of 
the  carpet  taken  from  the  Marietta 
home.  Our  hearing  room  was  quickly 
filled  with  the  same  thick  black  smoke 
that  was  responsible  for  the  loss  of  32 
lives. 

What  was  most  surprising  to  us  was 
the  revelation  at  the  hearing  that  this 
same  carpet  passed  the  Government- 
sponsored  test  for  flammability  under 
the  Flammable  Fabrics  Act.  The  test  that 
was  announced  last  December  18  as  the 
proposed  test  for  flammability  was  the 
so-called  pill  test  which  features  a 
methenamine  pill  which  Is  dropped  in 


the  center  of  a  piece  of  carpet  and  ig- 
nited with  a  match.  If  the  flame  bums 
3  Inches  the  carpet  fails  the  test. 

All  of  the  expert  witnesses  who  ap- 
peared at  our  hearing  were  in  agreement 
that  the  pill  test  was  inadequate  because 
It  is  not  a  test  for  flammability.  it  is  a 
test  for  smoke  emission,  it  does  not  meas- 
ure smoke  emission  or  the  toxicity  of 
burning  gases.  For  these  reasons  the  pill 
test  cannot  and  should  not  be  allowed  to 
stand  as  the  test  of  Federal  protection 
under  the  Flammable  P^brics  Act. 

This  point  is  very  significant  in  view 
of  the  final  adoption  today  by  Secretary 
Stans  of  the  pill  test  as  the  proposed 
standard  for  flammability  of  carpets  and 
rugs.  The  release  from  the  Secretary's 
office  conflims  the  personal  assurance 
that  I  have  from  the  Secretary's  letter 
to  me  that  the  adoption  of  the  pill  test 
Is  an  Interim  or  first  generation  proce- 
dure to  be  followed  by  the  issuance  of  a 
second  test  specifically  designed  to  meas- 
ure the  flammability  of  floor  coverings. 

Within  this  background  and  for  this 
limited  purpose,  I  support  the  Secretary's 
adoption  of  the  pill  test.  Again,  I  under- 
line that  this  pill  test  is  only  acceptable 
as  an  Interim  procedure  to  an  acceptable 
test  for  flammability.  How  long  it  will 
take  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
industry  to  develop  this  appropriate  test 
for  flammability  remains  to  be  seen.  Cer- 
tainly, this  is  a  legitimate  subject  for  In- 
quiry at  the  hearings  to  be  conducted  in 
the  near  future  by  my  Subcommittee  on 
Consumer  Affairs  which  will  be  conduct- 
ing oversite  hearings  on  the  Flammable 
Fabrics  Act. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed in  the  Record  the  text  of  my  letter  to 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  his  re- 
sponse to  me. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

FXBSnABT  16,  1970. 
Hon.  Maurice  H.  Stans, 
Secretary  of  Commerce 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mk.  Secret akt  :  I  am  enclosing  a  copy 
of  my  opening  statement  delivered  as  we 
began  our  hearings  on  questions  arising  out 
of  the  January  9,  Ohio  Nursing  Home  fire 
which  to  date  has  taken  S3  lives.  I  have  two 
vital  questions: 

1.  Why  hasn't  the  1967  Flammable  Fabrics 
Act  been  Implemented? 

3.  When  will  the  new  standard  for  flam- 
mablUty  of  carpets  and  rugs  be  announced 
to  replace  the  Ineffective  "pill  test"  and  will 
the  new  test  take  into  consideration  smoke 
emission? 

Significantly,  it  Is  nowhere  indicated  in 
your  December  14,  1969  press  release  that 
the  announced  standard  for  flammability  of 
carpets  and  rugs  (pill  test)  Is  of  an  Interim 
or  first  generation  nature.  On  the  contrary, 
your  release  besj?  the  stamp  of  finality  with 
the  singular  exception  of  the  word  "pro- 
posed". Certainly  tbe  carpet  Industry,  Inde- 
pendent laboratories  and  Dan  River,  spte- 
clfically,  viewed  the  Department's  proffered 
pill  test  as  the  test  for  carx>ets  and  rugs. 

What  iB  most  important  at  this  time  is 
that  we  have  implementation  of  the  Flam- 
mable Fabrics  Act  immediately  and  the  re- 
placement of  the  pill  test  v^lth  something 
like  the  ASTM-E84  tunnel  test  to  measure 
the  flammability  and  smoke  emission  of  car- 
pets and  rugs.  I  would  hope  you  could  act 
on  these  objectives  at  once.  The  safety  of 
all  Americans  in  our  homes  and  schools,  and 


especially,  those  who  suffer  the  compoimd 
burdens  of  ill  health  and  advanced  age  de- 
serve your  immediate  attention  to  reduce  the 
risks  of  injury  by  fire.  In  view  of  the  im- 
portance of  this  matter.  I  would  appreciate 
bearing  from  you  as  soon  as  possible. 
Best  wishes. 
Sincerely. 

F&ank  E.  Moss. 
Chairman.  Subcommittee  for  the  Con- 
sumer. 

The  Secretaxt  of  Cotaaaat, 
Washington,  D.C,  April  7,  1970. 
Hon.  Frank  E.  Moss, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Long-Term 
Care,  Senate  Special  Subcommittee  on 
Aging,  U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Moss:  This  letter  Is  in 
reply  to  your  recent  letter  requesting  infor- 
mation on  the  Flammable  Fabrics  Act. 

In  response  to  your  first  question  as  to 
why  the  Flammable  Fabrics  Act  amendments 
have  not  been  implemented,  the  following 
information  is  submitted.  When  I  was  ap- 
pointed Secretary  of  Commerce,  I  immedi- 
ately asked  for  a  review  of  this  program  as 
I  considered  It  to  be  one  of  the  Department's 
most  Imfwrtant  responsibilities.  This  re- 
view disclosed  that  under  the  previous  Ad- 
ministration there  had  been  only  minimal 
progress  in  implementation  of  the  Act.  Dur- 
ing that  Administration  two  findings  of  pos- 
sible need  for  a  flammability  standard  were 
made.  In  October  1968,  there  was  a  flnrfing 
that  there  might  be  a  need  to  revise  or 
amend  the  general  wearing  apparel  standard 
on  flammability  (CS  191-63).  In  December 
1968,  there  was  a  finding  that  there  might 
be  a  need  for  a  flammability  standard  for 
carpets  and  rugs. 

After  examining  the  results  of  this  review, 
I  took  the  following  actions: 

1.  The  Department  requested  Increased 
funds  for  fiscal  years  1971  and  1972  for  use 
in  Implementation  of  the  Act; 

2.  The  staff  at  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  working  on  this  program  was  re- 
organized, bringing  more  qualified  people 
into  tbe  program  and  increasing  the  number 
of  personnel  working  on  the  program; 

3.  Action  was  initiated  to  increase  the  flow 
of  data  concerning  deaths,  injuries  and  eco- 
nomic losses  resulting  from  the  accidental 
burning  of  products,  fabrics  or  related  ma- 
terials from  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare  that  was  envisoned  by 
section  14(a)  of  the  Act. 

4.  Research  contracts  were  let  by  tbe  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Standards  to  supplement 
tbe  research  work  being  performed  "In- 
house"  on  flammable  fabrics. 

5.  The  entire  program  of  this  Department 
has  been  reorganized  to  provide  a  systematic 
approach  to  the  identification,  evaluation, 
and  testing  of  common  problems  of  flam- 
mable fabrics.  Examples  of  these  problems 
are  by-products  of  combustion,  heat  meas- 
urements from  burning  fabrics,  investigation 
of  the  operation  of  flame  retardants,  and 
heat  transfer  from  burning  garments.  Such 
researoh  will  provide  for  tbe  first  time 
methods  and  techniques  to  determine  the 
flammability  characteristics  of  fabrics  and 
interior  furnishings. 

In  addition  to  the  reorganization  of  the 
flammable  fabrics  program,  the  Department 
has  also  proposed  a  carpet  and  rug  standard 
and  issued  a  flndlng  of  possible  need  for  a 
flammability  standard  for  certain  items  of 
children's  wearing  apparel.  The  more  difficult 
area  of  wearing  apparel  in  general  will  re- 
qviire  extensive  research  to  resolve  the  many 
problems  presented  before  any  meaningful 
revision  can  be  made  in  that  standard. 

As- to  your  second  question  regarding  the 
proposed  carpet  and  rug  standard,  the  De- 
partment views  this  proposed  standard  and 
any  standard  that  may  issue  from  this  pro- 
posal as  a  "first  generation"  standard  for 
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c&rpeU  and  rugs.  The  purpoM  of  th«  pro- 
posed stAQdArd  U  to  gu*rd  agklnat  tbe  b*c- 
»rd  of  a  small  ignition  source  such  as  a  cig- 
arette, ash.  cinder  or  spark  that  might  come 
m  contact  with  a  carpet  or  rug.  The  more 
complex  problems  of  carpet  and  rug  under- 
layment.  smoke  and  toxic  fumes  from  carpets 
and  ruga,  and  carpets'  and  rugs'  contribu- 
tion to  a  general  conflagration  will  be  ad- 
dressed as  soon  as  either  data  or  research 
provide  us  with  the  tools  to  adequately  Iden- 
tify, assess,  characterize  and  test  the  hazards 
In  these  areas. 

We  have  been  preparing  facilities  to  make 
poMlble  the  development  of  test  methods  for 
carpets  and  rugs  that  simulate  actual  room 
conditions.  We  have  developed  the  capability 
to  measure  both  smoke  intensity  and  the  con- 
centration of  toxic  gases  In  order  to  evaluate 
those  hazards,  and  to  establish  appropriate 
test  methods  for  future  standards.  It  is  our 
Intention  to  proceed  with  the  development 
of  test  methods  and  with  such  other  research 
as  will  make  possible  a  determination  of  the 
need  for  second  generation  standards. 

You  Inquired  speclflcally  about  the  ASTM- 
E84  tunnel  t«ct  for  carpets  and  rugs.  It  la 
our  new  that  this  test,  which  expoeea  the 
product  fixed  to  the  celling  of  the  tunnel 
to  a  high  Intensity  flame  source.  Is  not  rep- 
resentative of  service  conditions  for  carpets 
and  ruga.  Speclflcally  we  feel  that  a  test 
method  must,  as  nearly  as  practicable,  sim- 
ulate service  conditions.  This  wll!  be  our 
aim  as  we  continue  the  technical  develop- 
ment of  test  methods  and  atandards. 

Pleaae  be  assxired  of  my  continued  In- 
terest In  this  vital  program.  We  are  doing 
everything  poodble  within  the  limits  of 
the  Act  and  the  ezlstlng  personnel  and 
budgetary  limitations  to  accelerate  the  work 
In  this  program. 

I  hope   that  this  Information  will  be  of 
assistance  to  you. 
Sincerely, 

ICAxmcx  H.  9rANa. 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 


THE  TRUTH  OP  THE  REJECTIONS  OP 
JUDGE  HAYN8WORTH  AND  JUDGE 
CARSWEUj 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  although 
the  President's  critics  are  vehemently 
denying  It,  the  truth  of  the  rejections 
of  both  Judge  Haynsworth  and  Judge 
Carswell  Is  being  recognized  by  astute 
observers  throughout  the  Nation. 

Recently  an  editorial  published  in  the 
Indianapolis  News  pointed  up  the  real 
issues,  and  the  ambiguity  and  hjrpocrisy 
seen  in  the  reasons  alleged  for  their 
rejections.  One  cannot  help  wondering 
what  excuses  will  be  found  with  a  non- 
southerner,  but  as  the  editorial  asserts. 
"antl-Hajmsworth  and  antl-Carswell 
Senators  will  be  put  to  the  acid  test  of 
whether  they  will  indeed  support  a  strict 
constructionist." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record  and  com- 
mend it  to  the  attention  of  all  Senators. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rccoro. 
as  foUows: 

IPrcm  the  IndlanapolU  News.  Apr.  14.  1970] 
It  Vr 


Both  President  Nixon's  rejected  Supreme 
Coiirt  nominees — Judge  Clement  P.  Hayns- 
worth  and  Judge  O.  Harrc4d  Carswell — were 
weighed  and  assertedly  found  wanting  by 
the  Senate  according  to  standards  which 
have  never  been  applied  In  the  past. 

In  the  case  of  Haynsworth.  critics  said 
that   even   a   mere   "appearance   of   Impro- 


priety" dlsquallflee  a  man  from  service  on 
the  Supreme  Court,  even  though  at  least  one 
Justice  on  the  court  at  present  la  at  leaat 
equally  culpable. 

In  the  case  of  Carswell,  a  veteran  Jurist 
with  long  Judicial  experience,  critics  said 
that  "mediocrity"  was  the  Issue,  even  though 
during  the  Kennedy  and  Johnson  admlnla- 
tratlons  the  Senate  confirmed  nominees  who 
had  no  previous  experience  on  the  bench 
whatsoever. 

Inasmuch  as  both  Judge  Haynsworth  and 
Judge  Carswell  were  relatively  conservative 
In  Judicial  philosophy,  and  the  Kennedy 
and  Johnson  nominees  were  not,  the  suspi- 
cion dawns  that  this  was  the  real  reason  for 
their  rejection. 

Carswell's  critics  denied  this  was  the  case, 
claiming  the  Issue  was  not  Carswell's  Judi- 
cial phlloeophy  but  his  Intellectual  capacity. 
Some  of  them.  In  fact,  acknowledged  the 
President's  right  to  appoint  strict  construc- 
tionists to  the  court. 

The  time  Is  appropriate,  therefore,  for 
President  Nixon  to  challenge  his  oppoaltlon 
on  this  point  by  naming  to  the  court  a  true 
strict  constructionist  who.  Insofar  as  poaal- 
ble,  Is  not  susceptible  to  such  manxifactured 
allegations. 

President  Nixon  has  made  a  notable  start 
In  this  direction  by  indicating  that  bis  next 
Supreme  Court  nominee  will  not  oome  from 
the  South.  It  Is  regrettable  but  true  that 
regional  divisions  and  animosities  stUl  In- 
fluence our  politics  In  Irrational  ways,  and 
no  doubt  the  Southern  backgrounds  of 
Haynsworth  and  Carswell  contributed  to 
their  defeat. 

On  the  next  oouil  nomination,  the  Issue 
should  be  clearly  drawn  If  President  Nixon 
names  a  non-Southem  conservative  of  Im- 
peccable credentials.  antl-Haynsworth,  antl- 
Caxswell  senators  will  be  put  to  the  acid  teat 
of  whether  they  will  Indeed  support  a  strict 
constructionist.  In  light  of  their  various  de- 
ntals and  disavowals  In  Intriguing  spectacle — 
particularly  with  the  fall  elections  Juet 
ahead. 


THE  OPENING  OP  THE  SALT  TALKS 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  the 
second  phase  of  the  crucial  SALT  talks 
are  beginning  this  week  in  Vienna  under 
a  cloud.  Much  of  the  blame  for  the  poor 
climate  lies  with  the  administration's 
contradictory  statements. 

Last  week  the  Senate  overwhelmingly 
passed  an  eminently  sensible  resolution 
calling  for  our  Government  to  propose  to 
the  Soviet  Union  a  freeze  on  the  further 
development  of  both  offensive  and  defen- 
sive nuclear  strategic  weapons  systems.  I 
fail  to  see  what  possible  harm  could  have 
flowed  from  the  implementati(Mi  of  this 
straight-forward  proposal.  At  the  very 
worst,  we  would  have  given  tangible  evi- 
dence of  a  genuine  desire  for  a  halt  to 
the  insane  spiral  of  the  nuclear  arms 
race.  At  best,  it  would  have  been  an  im- 
pressive opening  move  which  the  Soviets 
would  have  been  hard  pressed  to  reject. 
Instead,  the  talks  are  beginning  in  the 
classic  cold  war  atmosphere  of  mutual 
distrust,  recrimination,  and  suspicion. 

The  public  disclosure  last  month  by 
our  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  of  plans 
to  deploy  MIRV-tlpped  Mlnuteman  in 
missiles  this  June  was  termed  a  "slip" 
by  the  administration.  It  was  more  of  a 
disaster.  As  could  be  expected,  this  in- 
discretion was  matched  by  appropriate 
saber  rattling  by  the  other  side.  There- 
fore, I  was  not  surprised  to  read  authori- 
tative reports  that  our  delegation  has 


been  sent  to  Vienna  with  Instructions 
to  carefully  probe  the  Soviet  position 
rather  than  take  any  initiatives. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  the  time  for 
our  country  to  be  playing  a  waiting 
game.  We  have  lived  in  the  shadow  of 
nuclear  extermination  too  long — and  we 
have  had  to  pay  a  terrible  price.  The  dry 
rot  which  is  afflicting  our  institutions. 
our  cities,  and  the  very  fabric  of  our 
society  Is  directly  linked  to  the  allocation 
of  our  resources  for  weapons  systems  we 
really  do  not  need.  Failure  of  the  SALT 
talks  could  well  mean  another  decade  of 
spending  blUlons  In  the  name  of  secu- 
rity— while  we  actually  became  more  in- 
secure here  at  home. 

By  playing  our  cards  too  close  to  the 
vest  in  Vienna,  we  will  be  raising  the 
stakes  to  a  point  where  neither  side  will 
risk  a  bid  for  peace.  April  1970  Is  a  pro- 
pitious moment — there  Is  now  a  rough 
strategic  parity  between  ourselves  and 
the  Soviet  Union.  Even  i;  there  Is  doubt 
over  each  others'  Intentions,  there  Is 
agreement  as  to  capabilities.  Once  the 
Russians  complete  deplojrment  of  all  of 
their  SS-9's.  and  we  deploy  our  MIRV's 
and  expand  the  ABM  system — we  will  be 
off  to  the  races  again. 

With  both  sides  striving  for  a  margin 
of  security,  both  must  necessarily  feel 
more  insecure.  This  Is  what  escalation 
is  all  about.  What  Is  needed  now  Is  a 
psychological  breakthrough  where  pure- 
ly military  and  strategic  considerations 
yield  to  sober  attempts  to  Inject  greater 
sanity  into  the  discussions  of  what  kind 
of  future  mankind  will  have. 

By  inseparably  linking  arms  control  to 
the  achievement  of  a  general  detente 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  we  are  (vursulng 
unreality.  It  Is  more  likely  that  success 
In  Vienna  will  help  to  bring  about  ac- 
commodation in  Southeast  Asia,  E^irope, 
and   the  Middle  Bast,  than  vice  versa. 

E>esplte  the  poor  beginning,  there  is 
still  some  chance  of  salvaging  the  SALT 
talks.  But  the  administration  must  first 
make  a  fimdamental  commitment  to 
deescalatlon  of  the  arms  race  and  let 
the  other  side  know  about  It — both  by 
word  and  deed. 

Why  must  the  United.  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  continue  to  spar  like  two 
scorpions  in  a  bottle?  It  is  time  that  both 
nations  sought  a  common  way  out  of  the 
narrow  confines  we  have  constructed 
for  ourselves. 


THERE      IS      STILL      HUNGER      IN 
CHICAGO 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  on  April 
13.  1969.  hunger  was  discovered  In  Chi- 
cago. For  the  first  time,  many  people 
learned  that  200,000  children.  150,000 
senior  clUzens,  and  nearly  300.000  other 
adults  were  living  In  poverty,  unable  to 
afford  food.  For  the  first  time,  the  city 
was  confronted  with  a  problem  they  re- 
fused to  admit  existed. 

One  of  the  people  who  forced  Chicago 
to  notice  Its  hungry  was  Mrs.  Linda 
Rockey.  of  the  Sun  Times.  Through  her 
series  of  articles  entitled  "Himger  in  Chi- 
cago" she  elucidated  the  numbers  and 
problems  of  the  hungry  and  malnour- 
ished in  the  city. 
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On  Monday.  April  20,  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs  is 
going  to  Chicago  to  Investigate  further 
Its  hunger  problem.  Unfortunately,  only 
a  little  progress  has  been  made  In  find- 
ing solutions  since  Mrs.  Rockey's  articles 
first  appeared.  On  Sunday,  Linda  Rockey 
summarized  this  progress  In  an  article 
published  in  the  Sun  Times.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  article  be  printed 
in  the  Rkcoko. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro, 
as  follows: 

Dcsprrx  Progxkss,  Thssk's  Stiix  HuNon  nt 
CfncAoo 

(By  Linda  Rockey) 

One  year  ago  this  week,  a  Sun-Times  series 
documented  the  presence  of  widespread  hun- 
ger In  Chicago. 

But  despite  all  the  protests  and  promises, 
one  fact  remains  painfully  clear : 

There  Is  still  hunger  In  Chicago. 

It  Is  too  early  to  tell  what  the  Impact  will 
be  of  the  $500,000  emergency  outlay  ordered 
Wednesday  by  the  City  Council.  But  It  Is  too 
late  to  help  James  White.  4442  W.  Monroe, 
whose  family  went  without  food  for  several 
days  last  month. 

White  waa  working  as  an  assembler  for 
Hotpolnt  last  fall  when  things  started  to  go 
wrong.  He  didn't  make  a  lot  of  money,  but  It 
was  enough  to  support  hla  yoimg  wife  and 
two  baby  girls. 

OFF  WOKK  rOK  A  UONTB 

Then,  In  September,  on  the  way  home  from 
the  grocery,  he  was  shot  in  the  back  by  a 
robber.  He  was  out  of  work  for  a  month  with- 
out pay.  His  wife  applied  for  public  asslst- 
.  TC.    >  ance,  but  was  told  she  wasn't  eligible.  They 

)  3   I  borrowed  money  from  relatives  and  friends 

X   *  and  somehow  managed  until  he  went  back 

to  work. 

But  the  medical  bills  and  debts  piled  up, 
and  White  couldn't  afford  to  miss  more  work 
when  he  suffered  a  relapse  In  February. 
There  was  more  surgery  and  three  weeks 
without  pay.  He  ran  out  of  money  and  people 
to  borrow  from. 

His  wife  went  to  the  Cook  County  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Aid.  It  took  six  visits  and  a 
call  from  The  Sun-Times  before  she  received 
money  for  food. 

On  the  afternoon  of  her  fifth  visit,  the 
family  hadnt  eaten  since  the  night  before 
when  they  borrowed  beans,  neckbones  and 
combread  from  a  neighbor. 

"The  caseworker  gave  me  money  for  bus- 
fare  and  told  me  to  come  back  the  next  day 
about  food  money,"  she  recalls.  "I  asked  her 
why  I  couldnt  go  to  the  oiBce  on  21st  St. 
(where  emergency  food  aid  Is  available  on 
evenings  and  weekends) .  She  said  that  the 
program  there  was  for  people  who'd  been 
burned  out.  What's  worse  than  being  com- 
pletely out  of  food?" 

BTOU    SS    BLOCKS   AWAT 

The  next  day  Mrs.  White  did  get  a  food 
voucher  for  $13.25,  good  only  at  a  super- 
market 26  blocks  from  her  home.  She  was 
promised  another  check  In  the  mall  In  a  few 
days  but  it  dldnt  come  for  a  week.  In  the 
meantime  she  ran  out  of  food  again.  She  also 
had  to  borrow  from  neighbors  for  Items  that 
food  vouchers  dont  buy — soap,  diapers  and 
"things  to  keep  my  house  in  order." 

At  the  western  district  ofllce,  supervlaor 
Oeraldlne  Harris  gave  no  reason  for  the  delay 
In  aiding  the  White  famUy.  "It  shouldn't 
have  taken  that  long,"  she  said. 

A  spokesman  for  the  main  office  said  that 
apparently  there  was  a  misunderstanding 
over  where  to  process  Mrs.  White's  request. 

The  Incident  Is  not  an  Isolated  one,  but  In 
a  way  the  Whites  were  lucky — It  was  only  a 
temporary  crisis.  Hunger  remains  an  ongoing 


problem  for  the  city's  poor — the  elderly,  dis- 
abled, dependent  children  and  families  whose 
heads  work  at  poverty  wages. 

ADICrr   HTTNOKK  EXISTS 

City  ofllclalB  no  longer  deny  that  hunger 
exists  as  then  Health  Comr.  Morgan  J.  O'Con- 
nell  did  last  year  In  The  Sim-Tlmes  series. 
But  the  extent  remains  Impossible  to  meas- 
ure accurately. 

The  Board  of  Health  study  O'Connell 
promised  last  spring  "to  determine  If  we 
have  a  problem"  never  took  place. 

The  committee  appointed  April  30  by  the 
nilnolB  Legislature  to  study  the  extent  of 
hunger  In  the  state  had  one  meeting  and 
failed  to  report  back  by  June  2.  The  chair- 
man. Rep.  Robert  S.  Juckett  (R-Park  Ridge) , 
turned  down  an  Invitation  to  attend  a  hear- 
ing this  Sunday  on  hunger  In  the  suburbs. 

"The  basic  existence  of  hunger  remains 
tinchanged."  says  state  Rep.  Robert  E.  Mann 
(D-Chlcago) .  sponsor  of  the  1969  free  lunch 
bill.  But  he  added:  "The  willingness  of  peo- 
ple In  power  to  acknowledge  Its  existence 
la  an  Important  step  forward." 

The  past  year  has  seen  several  develop- 
ments m  the  war  on  hunger  In  Chicago, 
but  none  has  attacked  the  problem  on  a 
broad  scale. 

Most  significant  has  been  the  expansion 
of  the  free  school  lunch  program.  Under  a 
$5,300,000  state  act  to  supplement  federal 
funds,  122,000  Chicago  schoolchildren  now 
receive  free  lunches.  Only  13,000  were  fed 
under  the  program  a  year  ago. 

However,  the  program  still  does  not  reach 
all  the  children  who  qualify  (at  least  200,- 
000)  and  many  principals  are  unhappy  with 
It  because  their  schools  are  unequipped  to 
offer  feeding  programs.  In  nonpoverty  area 
schools,  needy  children  often  go  without 
free  lunches  because  there  Is  not  a  majority 
need  for  the  program.  Parents  still  complain 
that  the  portions  served  are  too  small  and 
too  starchy. 

For  the  first  time  In  nilnols  history,  the 
state  budget  Includes  a  section  on  nutrition 
and  asks  $6,700,000  for  expansion  of  the  free 
lunch  program  and  $1,000,000  for  Initiation 
of  a  free  breakfast  program. 

There  Is  no  free  breakfast  program  In  Chi- 
cago, except  for  the  small  feeding  stations 
run  by  Operation  Breadbasket,  the  Black 
Panther  Party  and  a  few  other  organizations. 

An  amendment  to  the  City  Council  hunger 
program  would  commit  the  city  to  providing 
free  breakfasts  to  needy  children  by  Septem- 
ber whether  or  not  federal  aid  Is  found. 

Still  vmspent  Is  the  remaining  money  from 
a  $325,000  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
grant  for  Mayor  Daley's  36-day  emergency 
food  program  last  May.  Less  than  10,000 
families  were  provided  temporary  assistance 
for  a  total  cost  of  $137,000. 

Some  2,000  South  Side  mothers  and  in- 
fants under  age  1  have  received  certificates 
good  for  milk,  baby  formula  and  cereal  un- 
der a  pilot  program  begun  Feb.  2  and  fi- 
nanced by  the  Agriculture  Department.  The 
city  rejected  as  too  costly  a  plan  now  op- 
erating In  the  suburbs  by  the  Cook  County 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  Under  the 
latter  federal  plan,  some  14.000  mothers  and 
children  under  6  receive  monthly  packages 
of  15  nutritious  food  Items. 

Liberalization  of  food  stamp  benefits  In 
March  by  the  federal  government  has  re- 
sulted In  a  50  per  cent  Increase  In  Cook 
County  participation,  according  to  Dennis 
Doyle,  Midwest  director  of  consumer  food 
service  for  the  Agriculture  Department. 

Mrs.  Nezzle  Willis,  secretary  of  the  Chi- 
cago Welfare  Rights  Organization,  said  the 
Increase  In  food  stamp  benefits  helped  some 
families  but  should  not  be  construed  as  a 
solution  to  the  hunger  problem. 

"You  cant  separate  hvmger  from  housing 
and  other  problems  of  the  poor.  What's  really 
needed  to  solve  the  hunger  problem  Is  to  give 
people  enough  money  to  live  on." 


THE  COST  OF  COLLEGE 


Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  a  news 
article,  entitled  "A  Family  of  Six  Digs 
Deeper  To  Handle  the  Cost  of  College," 
published  in  the  April  13  New  York 
Times,  illustrates  quite  well  the  need 
for  additional  Federal  revenue  to  sup- 
port higher  education,  especially  for 
student  loans  and  grants. 

The  article,  written  by  Robert  Rein- 
hold,  describes  the  hardships  and  sacri- 
fices of  Joseph  Petta  and  his  family  in 
Tulsa,  Okla.,  as  he  struggles  to  provide 
a  college  education  for  his  four  children. 

The  Pettas  are  typical  of  thousands 
of  American  parents  who  struggle  each 
year  In  the  face  of  rising  college  costs 
to  finance  higher  educations  for  their 
children. 

'  During  the  past  10  years,  the  costs 
for  attending  college  have  almost 
doubled.  According  to  the  news  article, 
the  average  cost  for  fixed  college  fees 
is  now  $2,576  for  private  schools,  and 
$1,196  for  State-supported  institutions. 
These  figures  exclude  costs  for  travel, 
books,  clothing,  and  other  Incidental 
expenses. 

The  Federal  Government  currently 
spends  more  than  $5  billion  per  year 
to  support  higher  education.  This  repre- 
sents about  25  percent  of  the  total  ex- 
penditures of  the  Nation's  colleges  and 
universities.  The  1971  higher  education 
appropriations  bill  provides  for  approxi- 
mately $496  million  for  student  assist- 
ance— includes  educational  opportunity 
grants,  work-study,  and  NDEA  loans — 
with  approximately  640,000  students 
benefiting.  The  average  educational  op- 
portunity grant  will  increase  from  $630 
in  1970  to  $650  in  fiscal  1971. 

These  increases  are  significant  but 
still  fall  short  of  an  adequate  level  of 
financial  assistance  for  the  students  who 
will  be  recipients  of  the  loans.  Addi- 
tional consideration  should  be  given  to 
expanding  the  number  of  students  bene- 
fiting from  the  student  tissistance  .pro- 
grams. Certainly,  nothing  is  more  vital 
to  the  future  growth  and  development 
of  our  Nation  than  the  investment  we 
make  In  our  children's  education. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
New  York  Times  article  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Familt  or  Six  Digs  DESPsa  To  Handle 
THE  Cost  of  College 

(By  Robert  Relnhold) 

Tulsa,  Okla.,  April  7 — In  the  Depression 
days  of  the  nlneteen-thlrtles,  Joseph  Petta 
worked  his  way  through  college  by  teaching 
arts  and  crafts  after  school  to  earn  his  $400 
tuition. 

He  Is  58  years  old  now  and  Is  still  work- 
ing very  hard  to  pay  college  tuition — ^tbls 
time  for  his  four  children.  He  will  hand 
out  nearly  $6,000  in  cash  this  year  toward  the 
education  of  the  three  children  now  in 
school.  And  be  has  three  more  years  to  go 
before  the  last  will  finish  college. 

"I'm  not  destitute.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
education  costing  what  It  does,  you've  got 
to  go  out  and  scrounge,"  says  Mr.  Petta,  a 
geologist  for  Texaco,  Inc.,  In  Tulsa.  He  earns 
between  $15,000  and  $20,000  and  has  taken 
out  $5300  In  college  loans.  The  bank  re- 
cently refused  a  request  for  more  money. 
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Like  ao  Dumy  American  f amlllM.  the  Pettas 
are  rtretchlng  every  resource  they  have  to 
meet  splrallog  college  coeta.  The  price  of  a 
year  on  almoet  erery  campua  has  Jumped 
by  at  least  50  per  cent  over  the  last  10 
yeATS.  passing  the  (4.000  mark  at  the  hlgh- 
prastige  Saatem  schools.  Harvard  eetUnatea 
that  Its  students  spend  M.300  a  year,  not 
Including  travel. 

Aooordlng  to  ea^lmaites  by  the  United 
States  Ofllce  of  Education,  the  average  coat 
for  fixed  fees  (tuition,  fees  and  room  and 
board)  la  now  up  to  ta.STS  at  private  col- 
leges and  tLlSe  at  state-supported  schools. 
This  does  not  Include  Incidentals  such  as 
tomvel.  recreation,  laundry,  books  and  cloth- 
ing. 

And  by  1978.  If  current  trends  persist,  the 
figures  will  rise  to  $3,133  for  the  private 
schools  and  91.333  for  the  public  schools. 
With  the  sharp  cuts  in  Federal  and  other 
sources  of  support  expected  this  year,  the 
financial  aid  officer  at  one  major  Eastern 
college  says  his  school  may  soon  have  to 
abandon  a  long-standing  policy  and  begin 
to  give  admissions  preference  to  those  who 
can  afford  to  pay  their  own  way. 

All  of  this  occurs  amid  growing  demands 
for  greater  availability  of  education,  par- 
ticularly for  the  poor.  Last  month,  the  Car- 
negie Commission  on  Higher  Education 
urged  that  "economic  barriers  to  college  and 
university  be  removed"  by  1976 — a  goal  that 
aeems  to  become  Increasingly  remote  as  re- 
ports of  another  college  adding  9300  or  9300 
to  Its  tuition  appear  almoet  dally. 

A   COMVOaTABLC   LZFK 

Bven  though  the  Pettas  are  certainly  not 
poor.  It  has  not  been  easy.  They  live  com- 
fortably, but  not  extravagantly,  in  a  one- 
story  house  surroxinded  by  oaks  and  rose- 
buds In  the  burgeoning  southern  section 
or  Tulsa. 

Their  children  are  Marcla.  23,  now  a  Peace 
Corps  volunteer  In  Peru,  who  was  graduated 
In  geology  from  the  University  of  Oklahoma 
last  year.  David.  31.  a  senior  at  Orlnnell  Col- 
lege In  Iowa,  a  private  school,  and  Kenneth 
and  PhUlp,  19-year-old  Identical  twins  who 
are  freshmen  at  two  state  schools — Okla- 
homa State  University  and  the  University  of 
Oklahoma. 

In  a  sense,  much  of  the  American  dream 
\M  embodied  In  the  Petta  famUy.  Mr.  Petta's 
father  was  a  barber  who  enUgrated  from  Italy 
toPort  Worth.  Tex.  His  wife's  mother  came 
west  In  a  covered  wagon  and  her  father's 
parents  were  tenant  farmers. 

Like  so  many  families  who  have  risen  to 
the  comfortable  middle  classes  from  such 
humble  origins,  they  place  great  value  on 
education:  there  was  never  anv  question 
about  sending  all  the  children  through  col- 
lege, and  graduate  school  If  necessary  no 
matter  what  the  cost. 

"We  Just  have  a  family  that  believes  In 
education  and  pursues  It."  said  Mrs.  Petta. 
"We  could  mortgage  oiir  home  or  I  could  go 
to  work  If  we  had  to." 

It  hasn't  quite  come  to  that  yet,  but  edu- 
cation has  been  the  major  Item  In  the  Petta 
budget  for  some  time.  There  has  been  little 
left  from  Mr.  Pettas  salary  for  anything  else 
^)art  from  the  necessities.  About  9170  a 
month  goes  for  loan  payments,  insurance  and 
taxes  on  the  house,  which  they  built  In  1954. 

"That's  about  It."  said  Mr  Petta.  spreading 
out  his  accounts  In  the  living  room  the  other 
day.  "If  we  have  any  big  expenses  we  Just 
could  not  manage.  We  do  not  belong  to  clubs 
or  go  to  the  theater.  We  buy  nothing  for  the 
house." 

The  house  Is  tastefully  furnished  with 
tntdltlonal -style  furniture,  none  of  which  Is 
very  new.  Perhaps  the  most  expensive  single 
Item  la  a  9U00  stereo  system.  To  cut  cor- 
ners— and  find  some  room  for  foxir  growing 
children — they  finished  the  basement  them- 
selves, making  It  Into  a  small  suite  for  the 
twins. 

Tbey  have  two  oars  In  the  garage.  But  one 


U  a  asoondhand  1963  OldamobUe  and  the 
other  U  a  1961  Volkswagen,  which  Mr.  Petta 
drives  to  work.  "We  wont  be  buying  any 
more  cars  for  a  while,"  he  says. 

USD   TO    CTTTTINa    COaNSBS 

The  Pettas  are  used  to  cutting  oomera. 
But  things  really  began  to  get  Ught  In  19M 
when  Marcla  entered  college  at  Southern 
Methodist  University  In  Dallas.  She  trans- 
ferred to  Oklahoma  a  year  later. 

Mr.  Petta  borrowed  93.500  In  deferred  stu- 
dent loans  over  three  years  for  her  education, 
which  cost  about  910.000.  He  has  no  savings 
to  speak  of.  although  he  has  been  buying 
Texaco  stock  on  an  employe  stock-option 
pUn. 

Then  came  Darld,  who  entered  Orlnnell  in 
19M.  His  yearly  expenses.  Including  travel 
and  Incidentals,  have  risen  from  93,300  In 
1966  to  about  93.800  this  year.  The  college 
helped  out  with  a  9700  scholarship  (raised  to 
91,000  this  year),  but  Mr.  Petta  headed  back 
to  the  bank  to  help  put  together  the  rest. 

Over  a  period  of  three  years,  he  borrowed 
93.000  more  for  David  and  cashed  In  98,000 
worth  of  Texaco  stock.  Most  of  this  money 
will  have  been  used  up  when  David  graduates 
this  June — at  a  total  cost  of  about  911,600. 
Altogether,  the  undergraduate  educations  of 
all  four  children  will  run  about  936.000. 

David,  who  plans  to  do  graduate  work  In 
architecture,  earns  a  little  by  grading  papers 
at  Orlnnell.  He  does  construction  work  In 
the  summers,  travels  home  Just  three  times 
a  year  and  has  not  bought  clothing  for  two 
years. 

HO    MOaX    BAMK    LOANS 

He  has  been  accepted  at  a  number  of  grad- 
uate schools,  but  where  he  goes  depends  on 
getting  an  asslstantship  to  pay  his  own  costs, 
which  win  run  about  94,000  a  year.  "When  I 
started  college,  I  did  not  consider  the  cost," 
he  said.  "I  waant  aware  of  where  the  family 
stood." 

The  screws  began  to  tighten  this  fall  when 
the  twins  started  college.  Because  they  go  to 
state  schools,  where  the  tuition  Is  only  9300 
a  year,  their  expenses  will  probably  be  about 
91,500  each  this  year.  But  the  bank  would 
not  lend  any  more  money.  So  Mrs.  Petta 
cashed  In  some  real  estate  warrants  she  had 
Inherited  and  that  brought  In  9900. 

The  boys  worked  over  the  summer.  Ken, 
who  wants  to  be  a  veterinarian,  earned  9600 
washing  and  trimming  poodles  at  a  pet  shop. 
Phil,  who  Is  thinking  of  going  Into  scientific 
research,  was  a  kitchen  hand  at  the  Okla- 
homa University  geological  field  camp.  Ken 
said  he  had  considered  applying  to  Cornell 
but  that  It  was  too  far  away  and  too 
expensive. 

Even  when  the  twins  finish  college,  the 
Pettas  may  not  be  through.  The  twins  are 
likely  to  go  on  to  graduate  school  and  Marcla 
Is  thinking  of  returning  to  graduate  school 
after  the  Peace  Corps. 

As  Mr.  Petta  put  It:  "Kids  seem  to  need 
more  education  than  you  or  I  did.  Just  a 
college  education  does  not  mean  as  much 
as  It  once  did." 

The  warrants  will  get  them  through  this 
summer,  but  he  Is  not  quite  sxire  what  to 
do  next  year  for  money.  "I'll  do  some  Juggling 
somehow,"  he  said.  '"This  Is  getting  to  be  old 
hat  by  now." 


DISASTER  RELIEF 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  u  ranking 
Republican  on  the  Disaster  Relief  Sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  I  accompanied  other  members  of 
the  subcommittee  on  field  hearings  in 
Biioxi,  Miss.,  and  Roanoke,  Va.  Our  pur- 
pose was  to  determine  the  effectiveness  of 
Federal  disaster  relief  programs.  As  a  re- 
sult of  the  hearings  and  because  of  the 
Nixon  administration's  experience  with 
29  major  disasters  last  year,  the  Office  of 


Emergency  Preparedness,  directed  by 
George  A.  Lincoln,  has  instituted  numer- 
ous changes  in  our  Federal  disaster  ef- 
forts. 

We  found  one  of  the  basic  require- 
ments was  for  greater  cooperation  be- 
tween Federal  and  State  agencies.  Gen- 
eral Lincoln  has  recognized  this  need  and 
Is  presently  holding  a  meeting  at  the 
Western  White  House  at  San  Clemente, 
Calif.,  for  key  members  of  the  Gover- 
nors' staffs  from  14  Western  States. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  OE3> 
news  release  describing  the  conference  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news 
release  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

OovKKNOBS'  Staffs  To  Attxks  Disastxb 
MxrriMO  at  Wkstxbn  Writs  Hottsx 

Key  members  of  the  Oovemors'  staffs  from 
17  western  states  are  attending  the  first 
Western  White  House  meeting  on  sUte-fed- 
eral  oooperaUon  In  major  disasters,  slated  for 
San  Clemente.  Calif.,  AprU  16  and  17. 

The  conference  la  sponsored  by  the  Presi- 
dent's Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness 
(OKP) ,  the  White  House  agency  In  charge  of 
the  U.S.  Government's  response  to  major 
disasters.  The  40  conferees  are  discussing 
state  and  federal  preparations  for  floods, 
earthquakes,  forest  and  grass  fires. 

Additional  summary  discussions  concern 
cooperation  In  other  catastrophes,  such  as 
pollution  Incidents  Involving  hazardous 
materials. 

OEP  Director  Oeorge  A.  Lincoln  said  the 
participants  are  determining  the  acceptable 
level  of  readiness  and  essential  factors  of 
local  and  state  preparedness  for  disasters. 
In  addition,  he  said,  the  conferees  are  focus- 
ing on  methods  to  Improve  regional,  state, 
and  local  capabilities  to  meet  effectively  the 
challenges  posed  by  disasters — before  they 
strike,  during  the  crlsU.  and  In  the  recovery 
period. 

A  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  the  Italian 
Oovemment'B  Foreign  Office,  Allessandro 
Savorgnan,  also  Is  attending  the  conference 
as  an  observer.  The  US.  and  Italy  are  col- 
laborating In  a  disaster  assistance  study  proj- 
ect under  the  aegis  of  the  North  Atlantlo 
Treaty  Organization's  Committee  on  the 
Challenges  of  Modem  Society. 

The  White  House  disaster  chief  describes 
the  meeting  as  a  shirt-sleeve,  face-to-face 
working  session  for  the  participants  who  ar« 
top  disaster  response  officials  from  the  gov- 
ernors' offices  and  the  three  western  OEP 
regional  directors.  Thoee  men.  Donald  Eddy 
of  the  mldwestern  region,  Ralph  Bums  of 
the  far  west,  and  Creath  Tooley  of  GBP's 
northwestern  region,  are  the  President's  field 
commanders  for  disasters  in  the  Western 
United  States. 

Lincoln  said  that  the  profusion  of  dis- 
aster laws  that  have  been  passed  by  local. 
state,  and  federal  governments  requires  close 
cooperation  to  ensure  that  every  victim  and 
every  level  of  government  Is  aware  of  the 
many  aids  available  In  time  of  crisis.  In  addi- 
tion, he  explained,  careful  planning  Is  neces- 
sary to  ensure  that  response  jdans  mesh  at 
every  level. 

Be  cited  I960  as  a  year  of  trial  and  test: 
a  record  20  major  disasters  were  declared  by 
the  President;  new  legislation  vras  passed  at 
every  levrt  of  government;  and  new  tech- 
niques of  preparedness  and  response  were 
developed.  The  lessons  learned  at  all  levels 
of  government  during  the  year  are  amnng 
the  principal  matters  for  dlsc\is8lon. 
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POW'S  AND  "APPEAL  FOR  INTERNA- 
TIONAL JUSTICE" 

Mr.  STENNIB.  Mr.  President,  on  May 
1.  at  8  pjn..  a  special  and  significant 


event  will  be  held  at  the  DAR  Constitu- 
tion Hall  in  Washington.  At  that  time,  a 
special  tribute  will  be  paid  to  American 
prisoners  of  war  and  those  missing  in 
action  In  Southeast  Asia.  This  program 
has  the  title  of  "Appeal  for  International 
JusUce." 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas (Mr.  DOLB),  a  twice-wounded  veter- 
an of  World  War  n,  has  been  the  driving 
force  behind  this  program  and  behind 
the  effort  to  focus  public  attention  on  the 
Inhumanity  and  lack  of  concern  of  the 
Government  of  North  Vietnam  and  the 
Vletcong  toward  American  prisoners  of 
war.  The  Senator  from  Kansas  is  entitled 
to  a  great  deed  of  credit  and  commenda- 
tion for  his  efforts  in  this  very  Impor- 
tant field,  and  I  want  to  take  this  occa- 
sion to  pay  tribute  to  him. 

The  May  1  "Appeal  for  International 
Justice"  has  several  purposes.  In  the 
first  place  we  want  to  demonstrate  to  the 
wives  and  other  close  relatives  of  the 
prisoners  of  war  and  those  missing  In  ac- 
tion that  Americans  do  care.  Some  of 
these  relatives  do  not  even  know  whether 
their  loved  ones  are  living  or  dead  so  In- 
humane has  been  the  Hanoi  government 
In  its  defiance  of  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tion. 

We  also  want  to  demonstrate  to  the 
North  Vietnamese  and  the  Vletcong  that 
their  conduct  is  resented  and  condemned 
by  the  American  public  and  that  this 
tragic  problem  which  faces  our  Nation 
today  is  not  being  forgotten  or  over- 
looked. In  this  manner  perhaps  we  can 
bring  the  pressure  of  world  opinion  by 

t^  the  122  nations  who  signed  the  Geneva 

3 1         Convention  upon  North  Vietnam  and 
X  Its  blatant  refusal  to  abide  by  the  con- 

vention which  it  also  signed. 

We  must  keep  faith  with  our  fighting 
men  who  are  the  tragic  victims  of  these 
unhappy  circimistances.  This  Nation  has 
a  deep  and  Inescapable  obligation  to 
these  men,  many  of  whMn  were  drafted 
and  sent  all  the  way  across  the  world, 
and  then  were  captured  while  fighting 
for  their  coimtry. 

Mr.  President,  my  heart  goes  out  to 
the  hundreds  of  wives  of  prisoners  of 
war  who.  along  with  their  children  and 
families,  are  going  through  such  a  ter- 
rible ordeal  because  the  Hanoi  govern- 
ment refuses  to  abide  by  the  normal 
rules  of  humanity  and  warfare  Insofar 
as  American  prisoners  of  war  are  con- 
cerned. 

A  cordial  invitation  Is  extended  to  all 
patriotic  Americans  to  attend  the  "Ap- 
pesd  for  International  Justice"  on  May  1. 
at  8  pjn..  at  Constitution  Hall.  A  full 
turnout  and  overfiow  will  focus  signifi- 
cant world  attention  on  the  prisoner-of- 
war  and  missing-in-actlon  problem.  I 
know  that  we  all  will  be  glad  to  cooperate 
in  such  a  worthy  and  long  overdue  event. 
It  is  a  particularly  significant  date  since 
May  1  has  also  been  designated  as  Law 
Day  and  Loyalty  Day  by  resolutions  of 
Congress. 

THE  OPPORTUNITIES  INDUSTRIAL- 
IZATION CENTER  IN  LOUISVILLE, 
KY.— AN  OUTGROWTH  OF  THE 
PROGRESS  MOVEMENT 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  Invite  the 
attention  of  Senators  to  the  fine  woiic 


that  is  being  done  by  the  Opportunities 
Industrialization  Center  in  Louisville. 
Ky.  Within  Metropolitan  Louisville  a 
positive  self-help  approach  to  the  prob- 
lems of  the  inner  city  developed  in  late 
1968,  known  as  the  Progress  Movement. 
The  movement  seeks  to  bring  the  black 
and  white  communities  together  in  a 
concerted  effort  to  improve  the  economic 
mobility  of  inner  city  residents. 

Solving  the  problems  of  our  cities  is 
one  of  the  greatest  cliallenges  ever  to 
face  this  Nation.  Louisville,  Ky..  shares 
the  same  multlfaceted  problems  of  other 
cities  its  size. 

One  facet  of  the  problem  is  racial.  The 
city  saw  its  first  black-white  confron- 
tation during  1960-61  at  the  height  of 
the  clamor  for  integration  of  downtown 
theaters  and  restaurants.  In  1966-67  the 
city's  open  housing  demonstrations  pol- 
arized black  and  white  citizens,  and  split 
the  black  community.  The  1968  riot  fur- 
ther intensified  this  polarization. 

One  of  the  problems,  therefore,  is  how 
to  bring  the  black  and  white  communi- 
ties together  in  common  solutions  and 
concern  for  each  other.  Another  is  how 
to  unify  the  black  community.  Self-help 
programs  seem  to  work  best.  Programs 
that  are  superimposed  upon  people  sim- 
ply do  not  work.  People  benefit  the  most 
from  programs  that  they  themselves  help 
to  develop  and  carry  out.  Problem-area 
residents  need  to  feel  involved  in  &nd 
need  to  believe  in  their  self-help  pro- 
grams. Local,  State,  and  Federal  Gov- 
ernments should  recognize  this,  and  place 
more  confidence  in  the  innej  city's  abil- 
ity to  solve  its  own  problems,  given  some 
econcunic  backing  and  guidance. 

Another  facet  of  the  cities'  problems 
is  economic.  Economic  barriers  prohibit 
Integration  into  the  mainstream  of  life. 
People  need  skills  and  capital  in  order 
to  break  through  the  economic  barriers 
that  surround  them  in  the  ghetto. 

Another  facet  is  educational.  It  is  pos- 
sible to  end  discrimination  altogether  in 
housing,  in  employment  opportunities, 
and  in  public  school  systems  and  still  not 
reach  the  problem  of  the  ghetto.  The 
black  man  cannot  take  advantage  of  the 
situation  without  skills  and  preparation. 
The  Progress  Movement  developed 
within  Metropolitan  Louisville  in  re- 
sponse to  these  problems.  The  movement 
consists  of  the  Opportunities  Industrial- 
ization Center,  Progress  Enterprises,  Inc., 
and  the  Metropolitan  Foimdatlon  of 
Louisville. 

The  function  of  Opportunities  Indus- 
trialization Center  is  training. 

Progress  Enterprises,  Inc..  is  a  profit- 
sharing  corporation  of  which  members 
of  the  minority  group  can  become  part 
owners.  The  assets  of  the  corporation 
help  new  businesses  get  started  and  cre- 
ate new  Jobs.  Louisvillians  feel  this  is  an 
Important  part  of  the  Progress  Move- 
ment, for  it  provides  the  inner  city  resi- 
dent with  a  sense  of  involvement  in  the 
program  and  a  sense  of  identity  within 
the  larger  black  and  white  community. 

The  function  of  the  metropolitan 
foundation  is  planning  and  coordination. 
It  is  a  nonprofit  corporation  financed 
in  part  by  minority  contributions,  in  part 
by  grants  from  State,  local,  and  Federal 
governments,  and  also  by  grants  from 
within  the  community. 


Louisville  has  many  agencies  operat- 
ing in  the  areas  of  manpower,  economic 
development,  social  services,  et  cetera 
and  all  claim  to  possess  expertise  In 
their  respective  fields,  yet  very  little  ef- 
fort had  been  made  to  launch  a  joint 
venture  by  minority  oriented  agencies 
until  the  Progress  Movement. 

Although  Louisville  {(till  has  not  mus- 
tered the  full  resources  of  its  potential, 
the  people  of  Louisville  hope  that  the 
Progress  Mov«nent  will  help  unify  the 
black  community  to  solve  their  own  prob- 
lems, bring  the  blacks  and  whites  to- 
gether in  a  common  concern,  and  help 
the  inner  city  dwellers  toward  economic 
Independence  and  security. 


DEVELOPMENTS  IN  CAMBODIA 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  ac- 
cording to  an  Associated  Press  report 
published  in  the  April  9  Evening  Star 
and  the  April  10  Washington  Post,  and 
a  story  by  Richard  Halloran  in  the  April 
10  New  York  Times,  American  military 
advisers  have  been  authorized  to  cross 
the  border  between  South  Vietnam  and 
Cambodia  for  "protocol"  meetings  with 
Cambodian  officers.  As  reported  in  the 
New  York  Times,  a  Defense  Department 
spokesman  said,  however,  that  American 
personnel  have  not  been  authorized  to 
discuss  plans  with  the  Cambodians  or 
with  South  Vietnamese  operating  in 
Cambodia,  or  to  accompany  the  South 
Vietnamese  imlts  to  which  they  are  at- 
tached into  Cambodia.  But  the  account 
went  on  to  state  that : 

Officials  here  said  they  were  unable  to 
explain,  however,  why  "protocol"  visits  had 
been  allowed  or  how  such  meetings  could 
be  separated  from  military  discussions.  The 
officials  said  they  saw  no  political  or  dlsplo- 
matlc  Implications  In  the  border  crossings. 

The  policy  of  the  United  States  of  respect- 
ing Cambodian  neutrality,  sovereignty  and 
territorial  Integrity  has  not  been  changed, 
the  officials  said. 

This  is  an  ominous  development:  the 
possible  beginning  of  an  inching  process 
that  may  soon  see  American  soldiers 
fighting  and  dying  on  Cambodian  soil. 
The  death  of  49,000  Americans  in  Viet- 
nam began  with  U.S.  advisers  who  were 
supposedly  prohibited  from  accompany- 
ing Vietnamese  units  on  combat  opera- 
tions. 

On  April  2,  Secretary  Rogers  assured 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  that 
the  United  States  would  maintain  a  posi- 
tion of  strict  neutrality  toward  Cam- 
bodia and  do  everything  possible  to  pre- 
vent widening  of  the  war. 

I  do  not  question  the  sincerity  of 
Secretary  Rogers'  assurances  tliat  the 
administration  wishes  to  avoid  a^y  step 
that  might  widen  the  conflict  in  South- 
east Asia.  But  the  danger  is  not  that 
massive  U.S.  military  units  will  be  tm- 
the  command  and  control  mechanism 
across  the  border.  The  real  danger  is  that 
the  command  and  control  mechanism 
between  Washington  and  the  field  will 
agsdn  break  down  and  that  the  United 
States  wlU,  against  the  will  of  its  leaders, 
find  itself  sucked  inch  by  inch  into  an- 
other quagmire.  All  too  often  there  have 
been  vast  differences  between  policy  as 
explained  in  Washington  and  as  imple- 
mented in  the  field. 
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Does  anyone  seriously  think  that  the 
enemy  forces  in  Cambodia  care  whether 
the  American  soldiers  they  find  in  their 
gunsl«hts  are  there  for  "protocol,"  as  ad- 
visers to  Vietnamese  units,  or  as  UJS. 
combat  troops?  Or  that  the  enemy^-or 
the  Cambodian  Government — thinks  the 
United  States  is  talcing  a  hands-off,  neu- 
tral attitude,  as  Secretary  Rogers  states 
Is  the  case,  when  Americans  furnish  the 
arms,  ammunition,  transport,  advice — 
and  general  wherewithal — for  mounting 
Vietnamese  military  operations  in  Cam- 
bodia? 

We  cannot  wage  war  by  proxy  In  Cam- 
bodia without  becoming  directly  Involved 
anymore  than  it  was  possible  to  do  so 
in  Laos.  The  simple  fact  is  that  when  the 
South  Vietnamese  become  involved  in 
Cambodia,  the  United  States  becomes  in- 
volved, regardless  of  the  good  Intentions 
of  Washington  policymakers. 

Next  week  the  President  will  speak  to 
the  American  people  again  about  Viet- 
nam. I  hope  he  will  use  that  opportunl^ 
to  assure  the  public  that  the  United 
States  will  refrain  from  any  action  that 
might  widen  the  war  or  involve  the 
United  States  in  Cambodia's  difficult 
problems.  And  I  hope  that  such  an  as- 
surance will  be  accompanied  by  strict 
orders  to  the  field  that  under  no  cir- 
cumstances  will  U.S.  personnel  cross  into 
Cambodia— even  for  "protocol"  pur- 
poses— and  that  every  effort  will  be  made 
to  restrain  the  South  Vietnamese  from 
any  action  that  could  endanger  a  U.S. 
stance  of  true  neutrality. 

Americans  would  breathe  easier  If  they 
were  convinced  that  steps  were  being 
taken  to  prevent  another  Inching  proc- 
ess like  the  one  which  led  our  Nation 
Into  the  tragedy  of  Vietnam.  We  are  now 
at  one  of  those  significant  crossroads  In 
decisionmaking.  I  hope  that  the  admin- 
istration will  not  choose  a  road  that  will 
lead  toward  a  larger  war. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle and  an  editorial  from  the  New  York 
Times  and  the  article  from  the  Washing- 
ton Evening  Star  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcoto. 
as  follows: 

Aovisrss  IN  VixTMAM  Can  Makz  "Psotocoi." 
Visits  Into  Cambodia 
(By  Richard  Ballormn) 

Washington.  April  0 — A  spokemum  for  the 
Defense  Department,  In  response  to  Inqiiliies 
about  an  American  officer  seen  In  Cambodia, 
aald  today  that  military  advisers  In  South 
Vietnam  have  been  authorized  to  cross  the 
border  Into  Cambodia  for  "protocol"  meet- 
ings. 

Press  reports  from  the  border  ares  said  that 
the  officer  had  been  seen  200  yards  west  of 
the  frontier.  When  correspondents  and  pho- 
tographers saw  him  returning  to  South  Viet- 
nam In  a  ]eep.  the  officer  turned  around  and 
went  back  Into  Cambodia. 

The  department  spokesman  said  that  the 
military  advisers  had  not  been  authorized  to 
enter  Into  planning  discussions  wltli  the 
Cambodians  or  with  the  South  Vietnamese 
operating  In  Cambodia. 

The  spokesman  also  said  American  officers 
were  not  authorized  to  accompany  South 
Vietnamese  units  to  which  they  were  at- 
tached Into  Cambodia  for  combat  operations. 

The  apokeaman  noted  that  the  Amerlean 


headquarters  In  Saigon  had  given  advisers 
permission  to  cross  the  border.  An  official  In 
Saigon,  the  spokesman  said,  had  stated  that 
the  permission  was  granted  to  "exchange 
pleasantries  and  protocol  greetings  and  not 
to  carry  on  any  substantive  discussions  or  to 
make  any  plans  or  conunltments." 

NO  anUTAST    CONNOTATION 

"Such  meetings  are  not  planned  nor  are 
they  solicited."  the  Saigon  statement  said. 
"There  is  to  be  no  military  connotation  to  the 
meetings." 

Officials  here  said  they  were  unable  to  ex- 
pilaln.  however,  why  "protocol"  visits  had 
been  allowed  or  how  such  meetings  could 
be  separated  from  military  discussions.  The 
officials  said  they  saw  no  political  or  diplo- 
matic Implications  In  the  border  crossings. 

The  policy  of  the  United  States  of  respect- 
ing Cambodian  neutrality,  sovereignty  and 
territorial  integrity  has  not  been  changed, 
the  officials  said. 

This  statement  has  been  repeated  here  al- 
most dally  since  the  overthrow  of  Prince 
Norodom  Sihanouk  by  the  antl-Conununlst 
Premier.  Lon  Nol,  on  March  18. 
'a  similar  situation  existed  In  1966,  before 
American  advisers  went  Into  ccmbat  with  the 
South  Vietnamese  who  were  fighting  the 
Vletcong.  Officials  said  repeatedly  then  that 
there  had  been  no  change  In  the  policy  of  not 
authorizing  American  advisers  to  take  part  In 
oofnbat. 

When  the  war  Intensified  and  American 
advisers  were  Involved  In  the  fighting,  offi- 
cials here  said  the  advisers  had  always  had 
the  right  to  protect  themselves.  Along  the 
C«unhodlan  border  today,  American  forces 
have  the  right  of  "protective  reaction"  to 
defend  themselves  against  fire  from  across 
the  Cambodian  border. 

The  White  House  press  secretary.  Ronald 
L.  Zlegler.  said  on  March  28  that  American 
troops  could  also  cross  Into  Cambodia  In 
response  to  enemy  attacks  If  Amerlean  field 
commanders  deemed  It  necessary.  Mr.  Zlegler 
was  questioned  by  reporters  the  day  after  a 
South  Vietnamese  battalion  supported  by 
American  helicopter  gunshlps  undertook  a 
raid  Into  Cambodia. 

VlSTNAlf  tZINO  IN  CAMaOOIA 

Reports  from  Saigon  ^dlcate  that  sub- 
stantial numbers  of  South  Vietnamese  troops 
have  been  fighting  alongside  Cambodian 
forces  against  North  Vietnamese  and  Vlet- 
cong units  In  Cambodia. 

Although  there  Is  no  evidence  that  Ameri- 
can troops  are  directly  Involved,  the  par- 
ticipation of  American  trained,  equipped  and 
advised  South  Vietnamese  troope  In  the  Cam- 
bodian conflict  raises  serlotis  questions  about 
Washington's  determination  to  stay  clear  of 
this  new  extension  of  the  Southeast  Asian 
war  especially  since  It  Is  now  admitted  that 
American  officers  have  crossed  the  border  "to 
exchange  pleasantries." 

The  Saigon  Government  and  some  Ameri- 
can military  men  In  Vietnam  have  long 
wanted  to  attack  the  Communist  sanctuaries 
across  the  border — which  Is  perfectly  under- 
standable from  an  Immediate  military  view- 
point but  highly  dangerous  in  the  political 
context.  If  Americans  or  South  Vietnamese 
are  permitted  to  pursue  this  objective,  they 
could  help  precipitate  and  become  entangled 
In  a  wider  struggle  for  all  of  Cambodia.  The 
South  Vietnamese  are  particularly  dubious 
partners  In  such  a  risky  venture,  not  only 
because  of  Saigon's  military  unreliability 
but  because  Vietnamese  of  any  stripe  are 
anathema  to  most  Cambodians. 

If  President  Nixon  means  what  he  has 
repeatedly  promised  about  withdrawing  from 
Southeast  Asia,  he  will  keep  American  mili- 
tary planners  and  the  troops  of  Saigon  out 
of  Cambodia.  Vletnamlzatlon  cannot  possi- 
bly proceed  In  Vietnam  If  President  Thleu  Is 


permitted  to  Vietnam  I ze  the  Cambodian  con- 
flict.   

U.S.  AOVISKBa  RXPOBTKD  IN  CAMBODU 

(By  Carl  Robinson) 

Routs  1,  Cambodian-South  Vixtnamzsk 
BoBOKS. — South  Vietnamese  troops  have 
moved  into  Cambodia,  apparently  with  their 
American  advisers,  to  reinforce  the  Cam- 
bodian frontier  garrison  on  Route  I  against 
the  North  Vietnamese  and  Viet  Cong. 

Visual  evidence  today  Indicated  that  Amer- 
ican advisers  were  taking  part  In  the  first 
known  Instance  of  South  Vietnamese  mili- 
tary forces  establishing  themselves  on  Cam- 
bodian soil  since  the  overthrow  of  Prince 
Norodom  Sihanouk  on  March  IB  created  a 
more  favorable  climate  In  Phnom  Penh  for 
such  operations. 

Two  uniformed  Americans  were  seen  at 
this  key  crossing  point  on  the  highway  be- 
tween Saigon  and  Phnom  Penh.  One  was  an 
Army  officer  on  the  Cambodian  side  of  the 
border. 

In  Saigon,  a  17.S.  spokesman  said  the 
American  command  and  the  embassy  had 
given  Americans  permission  to  cross  Into 
Cambodia  "to  exchange  pleasantries  and 
protocol  greetings"  but  prohibits  them  from 
taking  part  in  "substantive  discussions." 

This  would  prohibit  the  Americans  from 
helping  to  make  or  coordinate  tactical  plans 
on  their  own  or  for  the  South  Vietnamese. 

South  Vietnamese  forces  are  In  Cambodia 
at  the  request  of  Cambodian  officials,  Viet- 
namese border  police  told  newsmen. 

The  barbed  wire  barricades  and  claymore 
mines  at  the  border  that  long  blocked  Route 
1  to  vehicles  have  been  removed.  South  Viet- 
namese army  trucks  and  Jeeps  moved  freely 
back  and  forth  with  troops  and  equipment. 

(The  U.S.  Command  In  Saigon  said  yes- 
terday that  no  U.S.  helicopters  had  crossed 
the  border  Into  Cambodia.  Pleld  reports  had 
said  U.S.  copters  ferried  paratroops  Into  Cam- 
bodia.) 

Vietnamese  soldiers  could  be  seen  clearly, 
building  defensive  bunkers  around  the  Cam- 
bodian border  station  compound  200  yards  to 
the  west.  A  Cambodian  flag  flew  above  their 
heads. 

The  U.S.  Army  officer  climbed  Into  a  Jeep  at 
the  Cambodian  compound.  As  a  Cambodian 
officer  drove  him  across  the  border  Into  Viet- 
nam, the  American  suddenly  realized  news- 
men's cameras  were  aimed  at  him,  and  he 
tried   to   hide   behind   the  Jeep   seat. 

The  Jeep  spun  around  and  went  back  Into 
Cambodia.  It  returned  a  few  minutes  later, 
this  time  with  the  South  Vietnamese  com- 
mander of  the  local  mllltla  unit. 

This  officer,  who  had  been  friendly  to  an 
Associated  Press  reporter  and  his  photo- 
grapher on  prevlovis  visits  to  the  border, 
turned  away  handshakes  and  ordered  the 
newsmen  out  of  the  Vietnamese  border  com- 
pound, adding  an  epithet  for  emphasis. 

The  other  American,  wearing  a  khaki  uni- 
form without  Insignia,  was  Inside  the  Viet- 
namese compound  Just  east  of  the  border.  A 
Jeep  parked  outside  carried  the  "T"  llcenss 
plate  used  by  American  Intelligence  agents  in 
Vietnam.  He  avoided  the  newsmen. 

The  border  stations  have  not  come  under 
attack  recently,  but  severe  flghtlng  has  oc- 
curred on  both  sides  of  the  frontier  this  week, 
four  to  flve  miles  to  the  north  In  Vietnam 
and  as  close  as  six  to  ten  miles  In  Cambodia. 
Viet  Cong  troops  today  were  reported  con- 
tinuing a  slow  but  steady  advance  along 
Route  1  after  occupying  the  town  of  Chlpou, 
10  miles  west  of  the  border. 

A  Vietnamese  police  officer  told  the  news- 
men: "If  you  had  been  here  yesterday,  you 
would  have  seen  air  strikes  two  and  three 
kilometers  away,  over  there,"  He  pointed  down 
the  road  Into  Cambodia. 

"If  you  had  come  here  yesterday,"  b«  con- 
tinued. "The  border  would  have  atlll  been 
closed.  Tou  would  not  have  seen  all  of  this." 
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COURAGE  OF  WIVES  OP 
PRISONERS  OP  WAR 


IK 


Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President.  Each 
day  we  grow  increasingly  more  proud  of 
our  men  in  Vietnam  as  we  read  new  ac- 
counts of  their  valor  and  patriotism,  but 
rsu^ly  is  our  attention  called  to  the  less 
dramatic  but  equfdly  inspiring  courage 
exhibited  by  many  of  their  families. 
"Therefore,  I  recommend  that  all  Ameri- 
cans read  and  contemplate  an  article 
published  in  yesterday's  Washington 
Post  about  two  Navy  wives — Mrs.  Sue 
Shuman,  wife  of  Cmdr.  Edwin  A.  Shu- 
man,  and  Mrs.  Martha  E>oss,  wife  of  Lt. 
Cmdr.  Dale  Doss — who  have  said  they 
will  refuse  to  accept  any  more  letters 
from  their  prisoner-of-war  husbands  If 
they  are  chaimeled  through  antiwar 
groups. 

The  newspaper  article  speaks  for  It- 
self. I  can  only  add  that  I  know  that  if 
Commander  Shuman  and  Lieutenant 
Commander  Doss  could  know  of  their 
wive's  brave  su;tion,  they  would  be  enor- 
mously proud  of  them,  as  we  are,  too.  I 
would  like  to  assure  Mrs.  Shuman  tmd 
Mrs.  Doss  that  we  who  have  been  work- 
ing in  behalf  of  our  prisoners  of  war  will 
continue  our  efforts  until  these  men  are 
returned  safely  to  their  families  and 
friends. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  Post 
article  be  included  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccord, 
as  follows : 
Two  To  Rkjxct  Pkaci  Qbott*  POW  Ltitebs 

Two  Navy  wives  said  yesterday  they  would 
refuse  to  accept  any  more  letters  from  their 
prisoner-of-war  husbands  if  they  are  chan- 
neled through  antiwar  groups. 

Sue  Shuman,  wife  of  Cmdr.  Edwin  A.  Shu- 
man, and  Martha  Doss,  wife  of  Lt.  Cmdr.  Dale 
Doss,  both  of  Virginia  Beach,  Va.,  said  they 
will  return  unopened  any  letters  from  the 
Women's  Strike  for  Peace  or  other  such 
groups. 

Mrs.  Shuman  said  her  husband's  letter  to 
his  family  "are  our  greatest  treasures,  but 
the  price  we  are  paying  for  them  In  human 
dignity  In  having  to  be  associated  with  your 
group  Is  too  high."  she  said  In  a  letter  to 
Cora  Weiss,  whom  she  Identified  as  a  member 
of  the  peace  group. 

The  men  have  been  war  prisoners  for  two 
years,  their  wives  said. 

Mrs.  Shuman 's  letter  said  neither  she  nor 
her  children  "want  any  contact  with  yoxir 
committee  or  any  mall  sent  from  your  com- 
munities." She  released  the  letter  at  a  news 
conference. 

She  said  she  was  Invited  to  meet  Mrs.  Weiss 
last  January  at  a  meeting  here  when  she 
was  given  a  letter  from  her  husband. 

Mrs.  Doss  said  she.  too,  will  refuse  any 
mall  from  her  husband  through  Mrs.  Weiss 
"because  It  comes  through  a  group  of  dls- 
Bldenu  that  are  undermining  everything  my 
husband  stands  for." 


ALP  M.  LANDON 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  April  1b- 
sue  of  American  Heritage  contains  an 
Interview  with  a  prominent  Kansan  who 
is  a  stanch  Republican  and  a  great  figure 
in  American  politics.  Alf  M.  Landon,  who 
was  the  OOP  candidate  for  President 
against  Franklin  Roosevelt  in  1936,  re- 
mains an  active,  interesting,  and  thor- 
oughly beloved  citizen  of  his  home  State. 


I  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  with  Oov- 
emor  Landon  in  January  and  can  attest 
to  hia  continuing  concern  for  and  close 
contact  with  events  in  Kansas  and 
throughout  the  world. 

The  article,  written  by  Israel  Shenker, 
gives  ample  illustration  of  the  qualities 
of  character  and  personality  which  en- 
dear Alf  Landon  to  Kansans,  Republi- 
cans, and  all  other  Americans. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
BxrORE    THE    Colors    Fade:    The    Sage    or 

TOPEKA 

(By  Israel  Shenker) 

Landslide  is  not  a  word  formed  from 
Landon,  the  last  name  of  the  man  who  In 
1936  was  the  Republican  nominee  for  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  But  It  might  Just 
as  well  have  been. 

In  the  election  of  November  3,  1936,  Alfred 
Moeaman  Landon  got  16,681,913  votes — com- 
pared with  27,761,612  for  winner  Pranklln  D. 
Roosevelt.  While  Roosevelt  swept  623  elec- 
toral votes,  Landon  won  only  eight — those 
of  Maine  and  Vermont.  Small  wonder  that 
Maine  and  Vermont  were  thenceforth  looked 
on  as  states  and  cases  apart — and  that  Lan- 
don became  a  synonym  for  landslide. 

"The  nation  has  spoken,"  Landon  wired 
his  victorious  opponent.  "Every  American 
will  accept  the  verdict  and  work  for  the  com- 
mon cause  of  the  good  of  our  country.  That 
is  the  spirit  of  democracy.  You  have  my  sin- 
cere congratulations." 

Today  Landon  tends  his  forty  acres  in 
Topeka  and  owns  three  Kansas  radio  sta- 
tions: WREN  m  Topeka,  KEDD  In  Dodge 
City,  and  KSCB  In  Liberal.  He  Is  still  In  the 
oil  biislness,  describing  himself  as  "the 
smallest  kind  of  operator."  He  has  oil  wells 
in  eastern  Kansas  (he  also  has  gas  wells  In 
the  western  part  of  the  state);  some  are 
forty  years  old  and  average  about  a  barrel  or 
two  a  day.  "In  these  little  wells,"  he  says, 
"the  margin  of  profit  Is  very  small.  Any 
change  In  taxes  will  probably  mean  the 
abandonment  of  some  of  the  wells." 

Landon  and  bis  wife,  Theo.  live  alone  In  a 
vast  white  mansion  that  would  serve  a  Pres- 
ident nicely,  and  the  passion  of  his  life  Is 
what  It  has  been  these  many  years:  politics. 
He  celebrated  his  eighty-second  birthday  last 
September,  but  he  still  visibly  delights  In 
recalling  the  great  days  of  his  greatest  na- 
tional prominence. 

If  I  had  1936  to  do  over  again  [he  began] 
I  shouldn't  have  been  so  conscious  of  the 
necessity  to  keep  my  record  tied  to  the  record 
of  the  Republican  Party  In  the  Congress.  I 
shouldn't  have  leaned  over  backward  to  men- 
tion Republican  harmony  In  every  speech. 

And  when  Roosevelt  said  It  was  the  little 
acts  that  kept  us  out  of  war,  I'd  have 
pointed  out  that  the  breakdown  of  the  Lon- 
don Economic  Conference — which  took  place 
at  the  beginning  of  his  administration — was 
one  of  the  little  acts  that  would  get  us  Into 
war. 

I  would  have  developed  more  arguments  on 
foreign  policy.  I  would  have  questioned  more 
definitely  and  thoroughly  than  I  did — more 
aggressively — ^hls  administration  In  han- 
dling the  so-called  welfare  state. 

It  might  have  affected  more  electoral  votes, 
but  I  dont  think  It  would  have  been  enough 
to  elect  me  President.  As  soon  as  I  was  nomi- 
nated for  the  Presidency,  I  sent  for  two  bank- 
ers and  asked  what  economic  conditions 
would  be  from  then  until  the  election.  They 
said  each  month  would  be  better  than  the 
last. 

Americans  have  a  rough  rule  of  thumb  by 
which   they   Judge   the   President — by   how 


good  or  bad  times  are.  So  I  knew  right  then 
I  couldnt  win. 

I'm  not  making  any  excuses.  I'm  Just  say- 
ing that  was  the  situation  at  the  time. 

BE  »«'*T.T.»n   THE   PRECONVKNTION 

MANEUVERING 

I  accepted  an  Invitation  to  speak  at  the 
annual  dinner  of  the  Ohio  State  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  1935.  At  breakfast  the  Ohio 
national  committeemen  told  me  It  was  aU 
set  up  for  Bob  Taf t  to  enter  the  convention 
as  favorite  son  and  would  not  take  kindly 
to  anyone  who  came  In  and  tried  to  upset 
that. 

So  I  told  them  they  were  going  to  be  upset. 

"You  mean  you're  going  to  enter?"  he 
asked,  and  I  said  No,  but  Borah's  [Senator 
William  E.  Borah,  Idaho  Republican]  cer- 
tainly going  to  enter. 

Then  Borah  did  enter  Ohio.  Frank  Knox  (a 
Chicago  newspaper  publisher  who  was  to  be- 
come Landon '8  running  mate]  called  me  the 
next  morning  and  said,  "I'm  leaving  In  an 
hour  for  Boston.  If  you  dont  enter  Ohio,  I 
will.  I  want  you  to  call  me  In  Boston  and  let 
me  know." 

I  said,  "All  right."  I  didn't  call. 

He  called  Roy  Roberts  of  the  Kansas  City 
Star,  and  wanted  to  know  what  I'd  do.  Roy 
said,  "He's  a  stubborn  Scotsman  and  Insists 
he  won't  enter  any  favorite-son  contests." 

A  political  reporter  for  the  Wolfe  papers 
said  Mr.  Wolfe  would  underwrite  my  cam- 
paign, and  I  said  that's  one  reason  I'm  not 
going  to  enter  Ohio  or  any  other  state.  I'm 
not  going  to  be  under  obligations  to  any  man. 

There  were  two  reasons  I  dldnt  contest 
any  favorite-son  elections.  One  was  money. 
We  limited  contributions  to  twenty-five 
hundred  dollars.  Roy  Roberts  said  he'd  never 
seen  so  much  money  shaken  under  the  nose 
of  a  candidate — and  refused.  The  second 
reason  was  that  I  thought  the  election  was 
a  tough  enough  fight,  and  I  wanted  to  pre- 
serve party  harmony. 

LANDON  discussed  THE  PRESmENCT  Or  HERBERT 
KOOVKR,  AND  HOOVER'S  ROLE  IN  LANDON'S 
OWN   ELECTION   CABCFAICN 

Mr.  Hoover  served  a  very  useful  life  as  an 
ex-President.  The  only  thing  he  couldn't  get 
over  WBs  his  feeling  that  he  should  be  nomi- 
nated again,  and  that  his  administration 
should  be  defended. 

Before  Hoover  became  President,  several  re- 
porters used  to  call  on  him  regularly.  He  was 
Secretary  of  Oommerce  then,  and  there  vras 
no  one  from  whom  they  oould  get  such  a  clear 
description  of  problems  and  policies.  When 
he  became  President,  however,  he  Jiist  froze 
up.  It's  like  the  common  case  of  Junior  ex- 
ecutives who  can  outline  a  policy  for  their 
company  that's  perfect,  but  when  they  be- 
come chief  executive  they  can't  carry  out  the 
policy  they  advocated.  That  was  Mr.. Hoover. 

To  give  him  his  due.  I  think  It  voxuA  be 
said  that  he  saw  1930  coming.  But  he  never 
did  anything  about  it — or  If  he  did  It  was  too 
little  and  too  late.  When  the  banking  crisis 
came  in  Detroit,  Hoover  threw  In  forty  or 
sixty  million  dollars.  If  he'd  thrown  In  forty 
million  three  weeks  earlier,  or  If  he'd  thrown 
m  one  hundred  million  when  he  threw  In 
forty  or  sixty.  It  would  have  done  some  good. 
I'm  not  objecting  to  what  he  did — but  to 
what  he  didn't. 

Hoover  came  here  to  see  me  for  lunch  one 
day  during  my  campaign.  He  was  s<m«  be- 
cause I  wouldn't  make  a  defense  of  his  ad- 
ministration. When  the  new^Mpermen  heard 
Hoover  was  here,  they  wanted  him  to  oome 
out  to  a  dinner  they  had  previously  arranged 
and  spend  some  time  with  them.  Hoover 
agreed.  That  night  Roosevelt  was  speaking 
at  Pittsburgh.  Most  of  the  reporters  were  for 
Roosevelt,  though  most  of  them  were  my 
friends. 

We  were  listening  to  Roosevelt'e  speech  on 
the  radio,  and  every  time  Roosevelt  said 
"Hoover."  the  crowd  booed.  I  was  afraid  to 
look  at  Hoover.  Somebody  tokl  me  afterward 
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bl«  fkce  was  frosen.  Plzuklly  I  s^d.  "Mr. 
Hoov«r.  I  expect  you'd  better  leave  for  the 
train."  Of  oouree  we  were  way  abead  of  ttme. 

LANDON  WOULD  LZXX  THX  KXCOaO  TO  IHOW 
THAT    m    WAS    NOT   AN    UOLATIONIST,    UTUUl 

oi  TBS  CAMPAIGN  rrBKLP  oa  ArrawAas 

Tou'U  and  a  page  In  my  Indlanapolla  for- 
eign poUcy  speecb  in  October  '36  In  whlcb 
I  Mid  tt>a.t  the  Neutrality  Acta  were  the  way 
to  war.  They'd  make  the  aggreaaor  think  that 
the  American  people  would  not  flght  no  mat- 
ter wb*t  happens.  And  that  wm  not  true. 
Wbo  was  It  who  bad  signed  the  Neutrality 
Act?  Mr.  Rooaevelt. 

So  then  President  Roosevelt  called  a  spe- 
cial session  of  Congress  to  repeal  the  Neu- 
trality Act.  He  started  to  use  our  destroyers. 
He  expanded  the  Lend  Lease  Act  far  beyond 
the  intent  of  the  Congress.  All  this  fuss  over 
Johnson  and  the  expansion  of  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  Resolution — that  was  nothing  com- 
pared with  what  Roosevelt  did. 

As  I  said  In  November  '36,  there  wasnt 
anyone  more  Isolationist  In  the  country  than 
Franklin  Roosevelt.  When  he  finally  decided 
to  ask  Congress  to  repeal  the  Neutrality  Act, 
he  wanted  me  to  back  the  move.  Td  had  a 
taU  with  CordeU  HuU,  and  I  caUed  his  at- 
tention to  my  Indianapolis  speech.  I  said  all 
the  President  can  expect  when  he  changes 
his  position  Is  silence  from  the  opposition. 

Roosevelt  wasnt  showing  any  leadership. 
I'd  have  supported  him  If  he'd  taken  the 
leadership.  But  he  wanted  me  to  take  the 
leadership  and  advocate  repeal  of  the  Neu- 
trality Act.  Tou  dont  mobilize  support  by 
saying,  "Go  over  the  top.  boys  I"  Tou  say. 
"Come  on.  boys,  follow  mel" 

I  can  show  you  a  speech  I  made  In  Chi- 
cago— In  "39.  I  guess — In  whlcb  I  said  It  was 
to  our  Interest,  to  America's  interest,  to  chal- 
lenge Hitler  and  Mussolini.  Did  Roosevelt 
support  that?  No.  If  he  was  waiting  for  sup- 
port, there  It  was. 

TMX  aXCOBO  ESTABUSHXD  BT  HIS  OF1>ONXNT  IN 
THX  TXASS  AVTXa  ISSS  DID  NOT  XNDKAa  TBS 
PUSIDKNT  TO  MX.  LANOON 

Rooeevelt  had  plenty  of  time — he  dldnt 
need  to  sneak  Into  a  European  war.  I'd  urged 
him  repeatedly  to  go  to  the  American  peo- 
ple with  his  policy.  I  said  In  speeches  that 
no  one  could  be  sure  of  what  his  policy  was. 
Do  we  have  to  have  a  President  sneak  us 
into   war? 

When  Prank  Knox  was  offered  a  position 
In  Roosevelt's  cabinet  (as  Secretary  of  the 
Navy),  Knox  said  he'd  be  In  the  position  of  a 
traitor  If  he  dldnt  get  me  to  be  In  the 
cabinet  as  well.  But  I  was  Orm  against  the 
Idea  of  going  Into  the  cabinet,  since  I  wanted 
to  preserve  the  validity  of  the  two-party 
system  My  own  point  of  view  was  that  we 
could  have  national  unity  In  a  much  simpler 
and  more  acceptable  way  than  by  having  me 
In  the  cabinet:  all  the  President  had  to  do 
was  to  take  himself  out  of  the  third-term 
race. 

The  President  deliberately  put  on  an  act 
when  Prank  Knox  brought  up  the  third 
term.  He  said.  "Prank.  I  couldnt  run  again." 
And  he  held  out  his  ■>'»>'"g  hands  to  show 
the  condition  he  was  In. 

If  they  hadn't  passed  that  Constitutional 
amendment.  I'd  have  been  opposed  to  Elsen- 
hower having  a  third  term.  Two  things  have 
been  pretty  plain  In  history.  When  you  cut 
off  circulation  from  the  bottom  to  the  top 
and  assure  the  continuity  of  one  person  In 
office,  you  lay  the  foundations  for  the  de- 
struction of  the  republic. 

In  the  declining  years  of  the  leader  he 
always  is  weakened  physically  and  mentally. 
One  of  the  greatest  crimes  perpetrated  in  the 
country  was  Roosevelt  campaigning  In  1944 
as  a  healthy  man.  Be  wasnt  healthy  was  he? 
Look  at  Yalta 

Tnunan  himself  said  that  President  Roose- 
velt had  become  his  own  Secretary  of  State. 
Tou  know,  when  a  Secretary  of  State  has  had 
a  formal  conversation,  he  dictates  a  memo  for 


the  file.  Roosevelt  had  all  kinds  of  conversa- 
tions with  Stalin  and  Churchill  and  others, 
and  all  Trxunan  could  find  were  scraps  of 
paper. 

I  said  this  country  was  In  danger  of  becom- 
ing fascist  If  It  re-elected  Roosevelt  In  "36. 
Fascism,  of  course,  was  too  strong  a  word. 
Tou  didn't  have  the  interment  camps,  the 
terrible  brutaUty  of  fascism  or  communism. 
But  the  personal  form  of  government  that 
Roosevelt  aimed  at  comes  closer  to  being 
fascist  than  anything  I  can  think  of. 

I  don't  queetlon  personal  ambitions  unless 
they  Infringe — as  I  think  Roosevelt's  did — 
on  the  principle  of  maintaining  democratic 
processes.  I  wasn't  vindictive  about  bis  vic- 
tory. I  knew  he  was  going  to  win  from  right 
early,  so  there  nrasn't  any  disillusionment 
either. 

"I  never  did  lose  my  Interest  In  foreign 
affairs,"  be  says.  When  Harry  S.  Truman  went 
to  the  support  of  the  South  Koreans  in  1950. 
Landon  In  a  speech  at  Colgate  University 
supported  the  President.  "At  Colgate  I  said 
that  Truman  had  prot>ably  acted  unconstl- 
tlonally.  but  he  wasn't  the  first  President  to 
do  so.  Theodore  Roosevelt  had  acted  uncon- 
stitutionally In  Panama."  In  the  fall  of  1961, 
at  the  National  Press  Club,  he  spoke  out  In 
support  of  the  European  Common  Market. 
The  White  House,  which  had  advance  notice 
of  his  speech,  was  delighted,  he  recalls.  "I 
spoke  on  December  8.  and  President  Kennedy 
on  the  sixth  in  New  York,  before  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers'  national  con- 
vention. If  you  care  to  go  to  the  trouble, 
you'll  find  a  great  deal  of  similarity  between 
my  speech — a  copy  of  which  reached  New 
Tork  a  couple  of  days  before  the  President 
spoke — and  the  President's  speech."  And  he 
has  been  urging  the  admission  of  Red  China 
to  the  U.N.  since  1948. 

In  addition  to  his  Interest  In  foreign  af- 
fairs. Landon  has  also  remained  a  keen  ob- 
server of  the  political  scene,  and  he  talks 
freely — and  Independently — about  the  men, 
Democrats  as  well  as  Republicans,  wbo  have 
held  the  office  he  vainly  sought  In  1936. 

Trviman  made  a  damn  sight  better  Presi- 
dent than  I  expected.  Just  as  Nixon  Is  '"*^'"g 
a  better  President  than  I  expected.  There 
was  no  hint  In  Truman's  record  to  match 
Roosevelt's,  and  I  dldnt  see  anything  In 
Johnson's  record  that  fitted  Kennedy's — 
certainly  not  enough  to  be  named  Vice  Presi- 
dent on  the  ticket  with  Kennedy.  In  both 
cases  it  was  a  marriage  of  convenience. 

Early  In  TYuman's  administration  I  said 
he'd  probably  go  down  In  history  as  a  great 
President.  He  didn't  pull  any  punches.  He 
laid  things  on  the  table  family  style.  He 
didn't  wait  for  anyone  to  break  the  Ice  for 
him. 

I  don't  think  Truman  used  federal  projects 
the  way  Johnson  did  to  get  senators'  sup- 
port— highways,  dams,  poet  offices.  Johnson 
got  his  measures  through  by  trading  for 
them.  Truman  got  his  throtigh  by  fighting 
for  them. 

I  felt  sorry  for  Dewey  when  Truman  beat 
him.  I  sure  thought  Dewey  was  going  to  win 
In  '48. 1  don't  know  anybody  who  didn't.  And 
I  had  a  lot  of  respect  for  Dewey,  but  It 
was  his  own  fault — losing  that  '48  election. 
He  didn't  do  anything  to  win  It. 

Dewey  never  had  a  sense  of  humor,  and 
neither  did  Hoover.  I  remember  telling 
Dewey,  "Tom,  It's  better  to  lose  big.  If  you 
get  only  B<alne  and  Vermont  you  don't  wake 
up  In  the  middle  of  the  night  and  think  If 
you  did  this  or  dtd  that,  things  would 
have  been  different."  Dewey  never  cracked 
a  smile. 

Mm.    LANDON    QUICKLT    TTrXNXO    HIS    ATTTMTION 

TO     THX      EXriTBLICAN      WHO      aXTUKNXD      HIS 

,     PABTT  TO  THX  WHITS  HOU8X  IN  THX  XUtCTIOIt 

or  i9sa 

I  wasn't  for  Elsenhower  because  I  dldnt 
think  a  general  has  the  training  to  be  a 
President.    He's   been   trained   In   Just  ons 


thing:  how  much  that  hill  over  there's 
worth  In  terms  of  casualties  to  take  or  de- 
fend. After  eight  years  of  Elsenhower  I  saw 
no  reason  to  change  that  view.  Some  people 
might  say  he  was  a  do-nothing  President,  and 
I  wouldn't  argue  with  them. 

After  '64.  Ray  Bliss,  who  was  a  chairman 
of  the  Republican  Party,  organized  a  "luting 
of  Elsenhower,  Dewey,  and  myself,  plus  the 
Republican  leaders  of  the  House  and  Senate. 
I  didn't  go,  because  I  considered  it  an  exer- 
cise In  futility.  But  I  sent  a  proposal  on  oon- 
filct  of  Interest,  a  proposal  that  covers  gifts 
to  an  ex-Presldent  as  well  as  one  In  power, 
like  valuable  blooded  cattle,  like  having  his 
buildings  remodelled  free  by  firms  that  do 
business  with  the  government,  like  accepting 
expensive  equipment  for  his  farm.  My  pro- 
posal even  covered  the  case  of  people  whoee 
brothers  are  President,  and  senators  and  con- 
gressmen who  continue  In  law  firms  repre- 
senting big  corporations. 

I  didn't  have  a  choice  In  November  '04.  I 
voted  for  Goldwater  with  about  as  much  en- 
thusiasm as  Jim  Farley  voting  for  Roosevelt 
for  a  third  term. 

When  Johnson  won,  he  tried  to  accomplish 
too  much  at  one  time.  His  social  program, 
welfare  state.  Great  Society — he  tried  to  do  It 
so  fast  that  he  dldnt  have  the  experienced 
men  qualified  to  handle  the  new  bureaus, 
and  It  got  Into  the  hands  of  politicians  and 
graft. 

And  then  came  Vietnam.  I  said  In  '64.  get  In 
or  get  out.  In  October  '64  Johnson  was  going 
to  keep  us  out,  and  then.  In  February  '66. 
came  as  complete  a  reversal  as  I've  ever 
known  a  President  to  make. 

I  wasn't  for  Nixon's  nomination  In  '60,  but 
there  was  nothing  I  could  do  about  It.  As  to 
Agnew,  when  '68  came,  he  was  from  Maryland 
and  hadnt  finished  his  second  term.  I  didn't 
see  anything  In  his  record  that  really  an- 
swered the  question  whether  he  would  be 
qualified  If  called  on  to  be  Preeldent,  and  I 
didn't  think  It  was  a  very  good  choice.  I 
didn't  think  It  strengthened  the  ticket. 

I  had  a  little  feeling  of  sympathy  and 
tinderstandlng  for  Humphrey.  He  was  In 
something  of  the  situation  I  was  In  In  '36, 
when  the  Republicans  were  more  Interested 
In  fighting  Republicans  than  Democrats. 
Humphrey  was  tied  so  closely  to  the  Johnson 
administration's  policy  on  Vietnam  that  he 
couldn't  fight  It. 

Once  Nixon  became  President  and  an- 
nounced his  partial  troop  withdrawals,  Z 
thought  It  was  a  much  more  reasonable  ap- 
proach than  [Clark]  Clifford's — which  dldnt 
leave  the  Saigon  government  much  time  to 
adjust  to  It.  How  efficient  the  South  Viet- 
namese army  will  be  when  we  leave,  only  time 
will  tell.  I  think  maybe  we  ought  to  wait 
and  give  Nixon  a  little  more  time. 

There  is  a  legitimate  argiunent  that  It 
makes  a  very  basic  difference  what  we  do  In 
Vietnam,  and  that  all  of  Asia  Is  concerned 
about  what  China  would  do  If  we  pulled  out. 

Ill  admit  it's  confusing.  How  can  you  ex- 
pect a  poor  country  boy  to  make  a  decision 
down  here  on  the  farm? 

As  far  as  the  big  picture's  concerned,  the 
Vietnam  war  Is  the  number  one  issue,  and 
all  wars  make  emotional  Issues.  But  the  basic 
Issue  Is  the  continued  debasement  of  ova 
dollar.  What  have  we  accomplished  except  the 
loss  of  lives  if  we  end  the  war  and  continue 
the  debasement  of  our  dollar? 

EVXNTS  AT  CHAPPAQUmDICK  HAVX  PXXS'DAISD 
LANDON  THAT  PRESIDENT  NIXON  IS  LIKZLT 
TO    HAVX    A    CONSIDXXABLK    PKXIOD    IN    OPFICS 

TO  wosK  BIS  wnx 

He's  going  to  name  practically  all  the  Su- 
preme Court  and  all  the  members  of  the 
regulatory  agencies.  So  far  he's  appointing 
right-wing  people  and  backing  liberal  pol- 
icies. 

I  can  remember  old  Civil  War  men  who 
voted  as  they  shot.  It  was  Republican  In  the 
North,  and  Democratic  In  the  South.  Nixon's 
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policy  Is  not  that  sort — but  his  way  Is  not 
\inknown  or  new.  If  you  ask  me  If  his  policy 
ts  WTon^.  I'd  say  It  isn't  an  unknown  policy, 
and  we've  survived  the  trading  off  of  liberal 
policies  agalr«t  right-wing  men. 

Maybe  to6_y,  with  the  growth  of  govern- 
ment In  ouir  social,  economic,  and  political 
life,  I'd  have  to  say  that  the  matter  of  ap- 
pointments Is  more  Important  than  the  mat- 
ter of  policies.  In  that  gray  area  that  exists 
In  all  regulatory  areas — as  well  as  In  courts — 
the  philosophy  of  the  men  becomes  very  Im- 
portant, more  Important  than  the  policies. 

I'm  not  saying  Nixon's  got  It  In  the  bag. 
Too  many  momentous  events  lie  ahead.  But 
he  has  the  favorable  position  of  the  disor- 
ganized condition  of  a  Democratic  party  that 
hasn't  yet  recovered  from  the  convention. 

I  don't  think  we've  got  any  new  Nixon  p€tf- 
tlcularly.  I  think  his  campaign  of  '68  followed 
his  campaign  of  '60.  It's  the  times  that 
changed.  Nixon  won  it  by  keeping  still — while 
•allege  riots  built  up,  and  disorder,  and  chaos. 
Ue  got  by  with  the  most  general  statements. 

He  developed  Into  quite  a  politician.  That's 
wh-*  the  Democrats  couldnt  forgive.  Look  at 
tht  jray  he  milked  that  (first)  moon  filght. 
He  didn't  have  anything  to  do  with  the  flight, 
but  there  he  was  getting  the  publicity. 

KEKPINC     CnaSXNT     IS     WHAT     XZXPS     LANSON 
FSOM  rXKLINO  HIS  AGX 

When  you  start  worrying  about  yoiir  fu- 
ture, political  or  otherwise,  you  start  grow- 
ing old.  I  dont  have  time  to  think  about 
the  future,  and  It's  never  worried  me.  I  fig- 
ure on  living  like  George  Bernard  Shaw,  who 
said  at  ninety:  "Oh,  to  be  young  again  at 
seventy."  I  want  to  see  what's  going  to  hap- 
pen. The  whole  world  Is  at  a  turning  point — 
the  whole  world  Is  In  ohaos  wherever  you 
look:  east,  south,  north,  and  west.  But  I 
don't  think  rd  be  here  If  I'd  won  that  elec- 
tion In  1936.  The  tensions  and  {tcessurea 
would  have  been  too  much. 

rve  had  the  experience — thanks  to  los- 
ing— that  comes  to  few  men:  of  continuing 
to  live  my  life  afterward  and  be  of  public 
service  In  what  some  people,  at  least,  call  an 
objective  mood.  In  a  discussion  of  our  public 
values  and  principles.  In  "36  some  people 
said  I  was  too  objective  to  be  a  good  candi- 
date. 

HX  DOES   NOT  BCGSXT   HIS  DECISION  TO   SKTOBM 
TO    KANSAS   AITSa    RIB    DEFEAT 

When  I  was  defeated,  Mrs.  Landon  said 
she'd  be  willing  to  do  whatever  I  wanted  to 
do.  and  there  was  talk  of  my  running  tar 
the  Senate.  But  what  kind  of  education 
would  our  two  young  ones  have  had,  drag- 
ging back  and  forth  between  Kansas  and 
Washington?  So  we  decided  to  stay  here, 
and  bought  a  hundred  and  sixty  acres  and 
built  a  house.  We  sold  off  enough  land  to 
pay  for  house  and  pay  tor  the  ground,  and 
leave  us  a  nice  little  profit  and  forty  acres. 

We  preferred  the  comparatively  simple  but 
more  Intelligent  life  of  Kansas  to  Washing- 
ton. There  are  some  Intelligent  people  in 
Washington.  More  of  'em  In  Kansas. 


game  scoring  mark.  It  also  brings  l^^en- 
cer  Haywood's  season  total  to  2,519 
points.  WUt  Chamberlain  is  the  only 
other  professional  basketball  player  who 
has  scored  over  2,500  points  In  his  first 
year  of  competition. 

The  Denver  Rockets  finished  the  sea- 
son with  a  51  to  33  record,  easily  winning 
the  championship  of  the  AMA  Western 
Division.  Further,  the  Rockets  were  a 
success  in  the  box  ofQce,  as  well  as  on 
the  court.  Much  of  the  credit  for  all  of 
the  Rockets'  successes  goes  to  Mr.  Hay- 
wood, who  came  to  the  Rockets  fresh 
from  leading  the  TJS.  basketball  team 
to  a  gold  medal  in  the  1968  Olympics  at 
Mexico  City. 

The  people  of  Colorado  are  pleased  to 
have  Mr.  Haywood  among  them  and  wish 
}\\m  every  success  for  many  more  seasons. 

Mr.  President,  yesterday  there  was  an- 
other chapter  in  another — but  different 
kind  of — success  story  involving  a  fine 
athlete. 

Yesterday  it  was  announced  that  Fred 
Stelnmark,  of  Wheatridge,  Colo.,  will 
help  to  coach  the  University  of  Texas 
freshman  team  next  fall. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Fred  Stein- 
mark  was  the  fine  defensive  back  for  the 
Texas  Longhoms  who  contributed  so 
much  to  the  Longhoms  becoming  the 
No.  1  collegiate  team  in  the  Nation.  Sen- 
ators may  recall  that  Fred  Stelnmark 
played  especially  weU  in  the  crucial 
showdown  game  with  the  fine  University 
of  Arkansas  team,  the  game  that  assured 
No.  1  ranking  for  the  Texas  team. 

It  was  after  this  game  that  cancer  was 
discovered  in  Steinmark's  left  leg.  The 
leg  was  amputated  at  the  hip.  Stelnmark 
was  down,  but  not  out.  He  was  on  the 
sidelines  cheering  when  his  teammates 
beat  Notre  Dame  in  the  Cotton  Bowl  on 
New  Year's  Day. 

EarUer  this  week  President  Nixon 
Joined  the  Americtm  Cancer  Society  in 
saluting  Stelnmaiit  for  his  courage  in 
the  face  of  adversity.  This  was  a  well  de- 
served tribute  to  a  fine  athlete,  a  fine 
man,  and  an  example  to  the  young  peo- 
ple of  Colorado  and  of  the  Nation. 


COLORADO  ATHLETES  HAYWOOD 
AND  STEINMARK 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
there  were  two  happy  developments  re- 
garding two  athletes  whose  achieve- 
ments are  a  source  of  pride  to  the  people 
of  Colorado. 

Last  night,  Spencer  Haywood,  the 
dazzling  rookie  forward  of  the  Denver 
Rockets  of  the  American  Basketball  As- 
sociation, scored  59  points  against  the 
Los  Angeles  Stars.  This  was  the  final 
game  of  the  regular  season  for  the 
Rockets. 

This  surpassed  the  previous  ABA  single 


TRANSPORTATION  NEEDS  OF  THE 
HANDICAPPED 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
severe  difficulties  which  stands  in  the 
way  of  effective  and  complete  rehabilita- 
tion and  therapy  for  many  handicapped 
and  elderly  Americans  is  the  lack  of  ade- 
quate transportation  facilities.  This  ob- 
stacle is  especially  severe  for  those  who 
cannot  afford  to  use  taxis  or  pubUc  trans- 
portation. In  the  inner  city,  cerebral 
palsy,  birth  defects,  and  other  disabling 
conditions  take  their  toll  just  as  in  rural 
and  suburban  areas. 

The  needs  of  the  handicapped  in  urban 
areas  Is  clearly  portrayed  in  an  article 
written  by  Helen  T.  Gott  and  published 
in  the  Kansas  City  Star  of  March  15.  The 
article  also  points  out  some  of  the  efforts 
which  are  being  undertaken  to  meet  this 
serious  problem  and  make  rehabilitation 
and  therapy  facilities  accessible  to  those 
afflicted  with  the  double  handicaps  of 
poverty  and  physical  disability. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 


sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 

RCCORO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Racois. 
as  follows: 

Rama  Lacxino  roa  HaNDicArpsD 
(By  Helen  T.  Oott) 

Tyra  Stovall.  5  years  old,  has  rheumat<rid 
arthritis,  a  disease  which  catises  stiffening  of 
the  joints.  Her  doctor  has  recommended  dally 
therapy.  She  has  been  admitted  to  the  Crip- 
pled Children's  nursery  but  seldom  goes.  The 
reason — lack  of  transportation. 

Six-year-old  Patricia  is  retarded  and  has 
cerebral  palsy,  but  the  doctor  told  her  moth- 
er. Mrs.  Brenda  Wllkins,  the  little  girl, 
with  the  proper  treatment,  may  learn  to 
walk,  feed  and  dress  herself  and  do  many 
other  things.  It  took  Mrs.  Wilklns  four 
months  to  get  Patricia  in  a  Cerebral  Palsy 
Day  Care  center.  The  problem — lack  of  trans- 
portation. 

The  story  Is  repeated  many  times.  Handi- 
capped children  who  could  benefit  from 
training  are  being  denied.  Elderly  persons, 
who  could  be  enjoying  recreational  programs 
and  group  outings,  vegetate  at  home  Instead. 
Often  they  have  no  access  to  stores,  health 
clinics,  church  or  anywhere  else.  In  each  case 
transportation  Is  the  problem. 

The  Regional  Health  and  Welfare  council 
lists  46  agencies  in  the  Greater  Kansas  City 
area  with  services  for  the  handicapped  and 
34  agencies  with  services  for  the  aged. 

Many  report  their  services  could  be  made 
available  to  many,  more  persons  than  those 
presently  being  served  if  the  transportation 
problem  could  be  solved. 

Kenneth  D.  Hanklnson,  director  of  per- 
sonnel and  rehabilitation  services.  Goodwill 
Industries,  stated,  "It  is  felt  that  there  may 
be  Okany  handicapped  persons  who  are  pre- 
vented from  becoming  lndei>endent  and  vo- 
cationally self-supporting  Individuals  eco- 
nomically, as  well  as  living  happy,  meaning- 
ful lives  socially,  because  of  a  lack  of  trans- 
portation." 

He  pointed  out  some  handicapped  persons 
are  unable  to  enter  the  sheltered  workshop 
program  or  the  rehabilitation  program  be- 
cause they  live  in  out-of-the-way  locations 
where  public  transportation  Is  not  always 
immediately  available.  Persons  with  crutches 
or  canes  usually  are  unable  to  walk  long  dis- 
tances to  reach  buses,  and  persons  in  wheel 
chairs  generally  cannot  use  them. 

The  only  other  transportation  available, 
he  said,  wotild  be  taxi  ;«rvice,  but  this  Is 
expensive. 

CUTS    INTO    PAT    CHXCK 

William  Keith,  district  supervisor,  Missouri 
State  Vocational  Rehabilitation  office,  said 
cab  fare  takes  a  good  chiink  out  of  the  pay 
checks  of  the  severely  handicapped  who  have 
no  other  means  of  getting  to  work. 

Mrs.  Barbara  Pomeroy.  director  of  Infor- 
mation and  referral.  Regional  Health  and 
Welfare  council,  noted  the  basic  problem 
usually  is  not  the  handicap  per  se,  but  the 
lack  of  sufficient  money  to  utilize  public 
forms  of  transportation. 

Mrs.  Pomeroy  said  requests  tar  transpor- 
tation are  among  the  most  difficult  to  snEWtr 
or  find  satisfactory  referrals.  No  agency  or 
service  has  transportation  as  its  primary 
function. 

Mrs.  Vivian  Shepherd,  executive  director. 
RehabUltation  Institute,  said  the  Institute 
has  a  waiting  list  of  persons  who  have  been 
evaluated  and  treatment  recommended,  but 
no  feasible  plan  of  transpcn-tatlon  has  been 
worked  out  for  them. 

"Treatment  Is  most  effective,"  she  said, 
"when  it  can  begin  as  soon  as  possible  after 
the  onset  of  the  crippling  condition,  but 
because  of  the  lack  of  transportation,  this 
Is  often  not  the  case." 

Some  officials  have  been  knocking  their 
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agmlnst  tb«  wall  trying  to  aolv*  tb« 
tr*naportatlon  problem. 

They  have  expended  tbclr  tlnw,  tbelr  en- 
ergy and  tbelr  finances,  and  aU  they  have 
to  abow  (or  It  U  a  big  headache  and  a 
largely  Inadequate,  tnefflctent  and  Ineffec- 
tive transportation  system.  Most  want  to  get 
out  of  the  transportation  business  and  con- 
centrate on  the  health  service  they  were 
•et  up  to  perform. 

The  agencies  dealing  with  the  aged  and 
the  handicapped  have  attempted  to  tacUe 
the  transportation  problem  in  various  ways. 

Most  common  Is  the  use  of  volunteer 
drivers.  In  many  cases  car  pooU  are  set  up 
among  the  parents  or  relatives  of  handi- 
capped persons. 

QUXanON    OF    OKPXiraABIUTT 

la  Other  cases  outside  volunteers  an  used. 
However,  many  problems  are  associated  with 
this.  First,  many  agency  directors  have  dis- 
covered the  hard  way  that  volunteers  are 
not  always  dependable.  They  have  discov- 
ered some  volunteers  have  the  notion,  "Well, 
since  I'm  volunteering  I  can  do  as  I  please." 

Mrs.  WUllam  W.  Sudduth.  who  says  she 
has  been  a  volunteer  all  her  life,  has  a  dif- 
ferent attitude. 

"I  feel  I  have  to  be  as  dependable  as  if 
I  were  in  a  paid  Job." 

When  driving  for  the  Children's  Visual 
Education  center,  400  West  Plfty-seventh 
street.  Mrs.  Sudduth  makes  sure  all  the  chil- 
dren act  like  UtUe  ladles  and  gentlemen  in 
the  car.  Tony  Is  allowed  to  sit  up  front  be- 
cause he  loves  to  play  with  the  car  radio. 
She  never  leaves  the  children  alone  In  the 
car,  and  she  watts  unUl  they  are  safely  in- 
side their  houses  before  she  pulls  off  She  has 
two  substitute  drivers  lined  up  for  times 
emergencies  arise  and  she  cannot  drive,  and 
If  all  else  falls,  she  provides  the  cab  fare. 

But  because  the  Mrs.  Sudduths  are  rare. 
In  general,  the  volunteer  method  Is  much 
lees  than  satisfactory. 

Eugene  Lulnl.  director  of  the  Children's 
Visual  Education  center,  said  the  Inner  city 
Is  especially  a  problem.  He  said  he  has  vol- 
unteer drivers  coming  from  Independence 
or  the  south  part  of  Kansas  City  to  pick 
up  children  from  the  Inner  dty. 

Many  agency  heads  said  one  problem  with 
securing  volunteer  drivers  Is  insurance. 
Many  simply  are  afraid  their  insurance  would 
not  cover  tjem  In  case  of  an  accident  or 
they  may  get  sued. 

SOMK  raUCS  BSSTTAirr 

One  Insurance  company  said  handicapped 
persons,  if  being  transported  on  a  volunteer 
basis,  would  be  covered  the  same  as  any 
passenger  In  the  car.  Another  admitted,  how- 
ever, most  companies  shy  away  from  Insur- 
ing persons  who  transport  groups  of  handi- 
capped persons  on  a  regular  basts. 

Some  volunteer  drivers  use  the  vehicles 
owned  and  Insured  by  the  particular  agency 
Instead  of  their  private  cars. 

Many  elderly  and  handicapped  persons  use 
tazlcabs.  Sometimes  donatloiu  to  the  agen- 
cy pay  for  this  service.  If  the  persons  can- 
not afford  It  themselves. 

Mrs.  BUUe  White,  director  of  the  HEED 
school  for  emotionally  disturbed  children, 
400  West  Plfty-seventh  street,  said  as  a  re- 
sult of  The  Star  article  on  the  problem  of 
transporting  the  children,  the  Mission  Op- 
timist club  decided  to  provide  cab  fare  for 
three  of  the  children,  and  a  lawyer  sent  In 
a  check  for  9400.  Also,  two  persons  volun- 
teered as  drivers. 

"The  cab  drivers  are  Just  wonderful,"  she 
said.  "They  take  a  personal  Interest  In  the 
children." 

She  said  on  George  Washington's  birth- 
day some  of  the  parents  thought  the  school 
would  be  closed,  so  when  the  cab  driver 
came  to  pick  up  one  child,  he  was  still  In 
bed. 

"The  driver  got  him  up  and  dressed  him," 
she  related. 


TAXXS  Moas  Tua 

One  cab  company  executive,  however,  said 
he  would  rather  not  have  the  handicapped. 
He  said  It  takes  extra  time  getting  them  In 
and  out  of  the  vehicles  and  some  have  to  be 
strapped  In. 

Service  organizations,  both  public  and  pri- 
vate, sometimes  will  transport  the  handi- 
capped, but  there  are  limitations  to  what 
they  can  do. 

The  Wayne  Miner  health  center  has  nine 
vehicles,  leased  from  the  General  Service 
administration,  but  they  can  be  used  only 
for  the  center's  patients. 

The  Red  Cross  has  six  vehicles  assigned 
to  Its  office  of  volunteers.  A  spokesman  said 
Its  main  responsibility  Is  to  the  Veterans 
hospital.  However,  other  groups  are  taken 
care  of,  mostly  on  an  emergency  basis.  It 
was  explained  the  organization  cannot  han- 
dle Individual  requests,  which  would  entail 
making  several  stops  at  different  locations. 
Instead  groups  of  persons  are  transported. 
The  spokesman  said  the  vehicles  could  make 
more  trips  If  there  were  more  volunteer 
drivers. 

BJl.C.    CENTXia    HAVS   CAMM 

The  Human  Resources  corporation  has 
furnished  each  poverty  center  with  either  a 
4-door  sedan  or  a  9-passenger  vehicle,  said 
Jefferson  V.  Sasser,  assistant  director  of 
neighborhood  service  systems. 

"If  the  handicapped  need  transportation 
to  the  doctor's  office  or  a  clinic  In  some  cases 
we  can  do  it."  he  explained,  "but  we  can- 
not handle  cases  on  a  dally  basis  or  where 
an  attendant  Is  needed.  There  Is  only  one 
driver  at  each  center." 

He  said  H.  R.  C.  did  not  have  funds  to  pay 
drivers  and  attendants,  and  again,  the  argu- 
ment volunteers  cannot  be  depended  upon. 

When  all  else  falls,  some  agency  personnel 
find  themselves  spending  hours  a  week  be- 
hind the  wheel  transporting  people  them- 
selves. 

Some  agencies  have  turned  to  busses  and 
mlnlbusses  and  have  found  they  solve  some 
problems  and  create  others.  One  agency  di- 
rector, who  leases  two  busses,  estimated  he 
spends  $40  a  day  on  transportation  and  has 
trouble  with  the  personnel. 

Another,  Miss  Dorothy  Morris,  director  of 
the  Crippled  Children's  association,  has  esti- 
mated she  win  spend  tl  1,000  on  transporta- 
tion this  year.  The  association  has  two  mlnl- 
busses, both  donated  The  tl  1,000  Includes 
drivers'  salaries  and  maintenance.  She  said 
the  money  could  be  used  for  other  operating 
expenses  If  not  spent  on  transportation. 

Miss  MorrU  said  If  the  bus  breaks  down 
she  or  another  professionally  paid  staff  mem- 
ber has  to  go  after  the  children. 

"The  amount  of  time  I  spend  on  trans- 
portation is  ridiculous,"  she  said,  "co-ordi- 
nating and  everything.  Each  little  thing  be- 
comes a  crisis.  I  feel  there  must  be  a  better 
way." 

Two  things  most  agency  directors  agree 
on  Is  for  the  agencies  to  pool  their  resources 
to  help  solve  the  problem  and  for  any  solu- 
tion to  take  In  the  entire  Greater  Kansas 
City  area.  The  use  of  a  volunteer  motor  pool 
generally  Is  rejected,  mainly  for  the  reasons 
given  earlier,  but  other  possibilities  are  be- 
ing considered. 

A  study  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Trans- 
portation, entitled  "Travel  Barriers."  lists 
the  following  characteristics  of  a  specialized 
transportation  system  for  the  handicapped. 

The  system  would  need  to  provide  direct 
service  from  origin  to  destination.  In  order 
to  avoid  the  travel  barriers  found  at  access 
and  transfer  points. 

Situations  where  the  demand  was  rela- 
tively light  might  require  advance  reserva- 
tions so  that  vehicles  could  be  optimally 
physical  limitations. 

The  operators  of  the  vehicles  should  be 
well-trained,  both  in  driving  and  In  assist- 
ing their  passengers. 


The  system  must  provide  a  relatively  low 
price  per  trip,  compared  with  taxis  and  cars. 

Tke  study  points  out  there  are  a  few 
special  taxlcab  or  "handlcab"  services  oper- 
ating In  various  cities  across  the  country. 

It  states:  "These  are  usually  part  of  the 
regular  taxlcab  company  with  the  Implied 
weak  service,  poorly  trained  drivers,  lack  of 
adequate  special  equipment  and  high  prices. 
Hence,  the  registered  demand  for  service  Is 
small,  and  the  number  of  vehicles  available 
and  trips  taken  are  also  small  In  proportion 
to  the  resident  moblUty-handlcapfwd  popu- 
lations. The  result  Is  that  these  systems  are  at 
best  marginal,  filling  little  of  the  potential 
demand  and  often  losing  money  for  the  oper- 
ating entity." 

A  8U0HT  raorrr 

A  case  study  of  the  Boston  area  points  out 
a  carefully  designed,  dynamically  routed 
system  could  supply  four  tripe  per  week  to 
each  of  18,000  customers  at  $2  per  round  trip 
(a  price  that  almost  60  percent  of  the  hand- 
icapped population  Is  willing  to  pay),  and 
break  even  or  make  a  slight  profit. 

The  use  of  "handlcabs"  or  a  fieet  of  mlnl- 
busses has  been  suggested  In  local  meetings 
among  agency  directors  and  government 
officials. 

Another  suggestion  was  to  use  the  FChooI 
busses  when  they  were  not  being  used.  How- 
ever. Oeorge  Kelly,  who  is  In  charge  of  trans- 
portation for  the  school  district,  said  the 
busses  are  contracted  specifically  for  round 
trip  service  to  and  from  school. 

Lulnl  felt  the  public  transit  system  could 
be  utilised  since  the  company  already  Is  ex- 
perienced In  the  bussing  business  and  the 
training  of  drivers.  The  problem,  however. 
Is  some  persons  are  so  handicapped  they  can- 
not even  get  on  the  bus. 

The  Transportation  department's  study 
points  out.  "While  It  Is  certainly  more  de- 
sirable to  provide  handicapped  travelers  with 
an  opportunity  to  use  public  mass  transit 
systems,  the  difficulty  and  expense  of  modi- 
fying existing  systems  makes  this  reality  a 
distant  one." 

If  funds,  and  not  the  severity  of  the  band- 
leap.  Is  the  Issue,  a  system  could  be  worked 
out  whereas  tokens  could  be  purchased  at 
the  regiiiar  price  and  then  sold  to  the  hand- 
icapped at  a  reduced  rate.  This  probably 
would  require  federal,  state  or  local  assist- 
ance. In  addition  to  what  the  agencies  could 
afford. 

William  Icenogle,  executive  director  of  the 
Area  Transportation  Authority,  said  this 
might  be  a  means  of  Increasing  use  of  the 
busses  between  the  hours  of  9:30  and  3:30 
when  they  generally  run  light. 

Both  the  city  and  county  have  expressecl 
an  Interest  In  the  ti^msportatlon  problem 
of  the  handicapped.  Dr.  Charles  W.  Wheeler. 
Jr.,  western  Judge  of  the  county  court,  has 
started  holding  special  meetings  on  the 
subject. 

"As  far  as  priorities,"  he  said  'I  don't  know 
of  any  problem  more  Important  than  this'." 

He  has  suggested  the  establishment  of  a 
"chit  system"  for  two  months  trial  to  see 
where  the  transportation  needs  are.  Juveniles 
would  be  Issued  chits  to  ride  taxlcabs  to  the 
agencies.  The  chits  would  be  endorsed  there, 
and  the  cab  companies  reimbursed  by  the 
city  or  county. 

NxiD  vox  co-oaonrATioir 

John  Taylor,  city  manager  baa  expressed 
interest  in  some  sort  of  dty-county  co-ordi- 
nated program. 

Max  F.  Rollh.  Jr.,  county  administrator, 
said  the  question  Is  whether  the  county  or 
the  city  can  afford  It.  He  Indicated  the  county 
was  Involved  In  a  study  of  the  transportation 
needs  of  the  handicapped,  but  It  may  take 
three  or  four  months  to  complete  It. 

One  agency  director  lamented  recently, 
"This  problem  has  so  many  ramifications  It 
seems  at  times  to  be  unaolvable." 

However,  In  recent  weeks  a  ray  of  hope  has 
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lightened  the  horizon — the  Multi-Service 
Transportation  ( M.  U.  S.  T. )  program.  Headed 
by  Henry  Perry,  the  program  was  established 
with  a  grant  of  $449,823  from  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  pro- 
vide transportation  for  the  disadvantaged. 
Part  of  these  funds  are  to  be  used  to  develop 
an  on-going  system  of  transportation  for  the 
Inner  city  handicapped. 

Perry  and  his  staff  are  In  the  procees  of 
studying  the  nature  of  the  problem.  Exactly 
when  an  actual  system  will  be  operating  Is 
not  known. 

The  problem,  however,  is  the  grant  ex- 
pires In  two  years;  therefore,  within  that 
time,  not  only  must  a  feasible  system  be 
found,  but  also  the  maans  of  supporting  It 
without  relying  entirely  on  fares.  Another 
problem  Is  the  fact  that  the  money  Is  allo- 
cated on  a  montb-to-month  basis,  and  a  de- 
tailed explanation  must  be  submitted  and 
approved  before  each  allocation.  Although 
Perry  started  in  November  and  his  aaslstanu 
In  January,  the  first  allocation  was  not  re- 
ceived until  this  month. 

Delbert  P.  Karmeler,  head  of  the  city  trans- 
portation department,  where  responsibility 
for  MUST  has  been  placed,  said  even  though 
the  project  area  Is  the  Inner  city  be  hoped 
the  permanent  system  would  make  It  possible 
to  provide  service  for  other  handicapped 
persons. 

The  handicapped  and  the  agency  officials 
who  have  lived  with  the  problem  for  many 
years  are  hopeful  MUST  Is  at  least  a  step 
toward  bringing  them  some  relief. 


A  SENSIBLE  EQUATION  FOR  THE 
FUTURE 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  my 
colleagues  from  the  State  of  'Washing- 
ton, the  Honorable  Julia  Butler  Hansen, 
who  is  chairman  of  the  House  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  for  Interior  and 
Related  Agencies  and  who  has  long 
championed  environmental  quality  and 
protection  of  natural  resources,  made  a 
most  significant  speech  which  I  wish  to 
call  to  my  colleagues'  attention. 

Mrs.  Hansen  addressed  the  Crown  Zel- 
lerbach  Papermaking  School  graduating 
class  at  Camas,  Wash.,  on  March  16  and 
outlined  "A  Sensible  Equation  for  the 
Future." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  parts  of  her  speech  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
of  the  address  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

A  SXNSIBLX  Equation  for  the  FtrruRE 
(By  the  Honorable  Julia  Butlex  Hansen) 

From  my  Immersion  In  spilled  oil,  unman- 
aged  Indian  forests,  budgetary  restraints,  and 
the  demands  of  mankind  for  a  better  en- 
vironment that  I  have  found  this  topic — A 
Sensible  Equation  for  the  Future  .  .  . 

You  and  I  have  challenges  In  the  need  for 
solving  problems  of  life  In  this  decade  of  the 
■70's.  They  cover  the  full  gamut  of  human 
experience — management,  conservation,  puri- 
fication of  our  land,  water  and  air;  the  search 
to  find  solutions  and  answers  to  the  escalat- 
ing problems  of  crime,  law,  order,  education. 
Jobs,  war,  peace,  security  and  survival  .  .  . 

I  have  developed  an  equation  as  follows: 
3  R's  =  3  E's;  reaouTcea,  plus  reaearch,  plus 
resolve  equal  environment,  plus  energy, 
plus  employment.  This  I  offer  as  my  sensible 
Equation. 

We  have  been  a  nation  dedicated  to  pro- 
duction and  taming  our  environment.  For 
300  years  we  have  answered  each  genera- 
tion's demand  for  development  of  our  land 
to  meet  the  call  for  homes.  Jobs,  a  living.  We 
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have  moved  ever  further  westward  to  pro- 
vide an  economy  for  our  success  and  survival 

Suddenly  we  find  ourselves  faced  with  the 
stark  realization  that  we  now  see  a  diminu- 
tion of  some  of  our  resources;  the  land  no 
longer  looks  endless  In  the  face  of  an  escalat- 
ing population.  It  looks  a  bit  dirtier.  At  the 
same  time  we  come  to  the  brink  of  this  dis- 
mal canyon  of  displeasure  and  doubt,  there 
is  also  curtailment  of  funds.  I  am  going  to 
call  them  the  repair  and  maintenance  mon- 
ies. They  have  been  Inadequate  for  several 
years  for  a  wide  variety  of  reasons.  There- 
fore, with  these  unhappy  conditions  It  is 
necessary  to  stop,  look  and  listen  and  to 
recognize  the  component  parts  of  the  equa- 
tion I  have  mentioned. 

It  Is  necessary  now  to  inventory  adequately 
and  well  our  reaources.  Had  we  made  a  better 
Inventory  of  these  resources  and  had  we 
secured  more  knowledge  about  them  we 
might  never  have  had  to  face  the  problem  of 
the  Santa  Barbara  oil  spill. 

Three  years  ago  I  asked  the  Geological 
Survey  If  they  bad  all  the  Information  neces- 
sary for  the  proper  leasing  of  our  off-shore 
outer  continental  shelf  lands  which  total 
approximately  1.2  million  square  miles  of 
unknown  resources.  They  replied  to  me  they 
did  not.  It  was  obvious  why  they  did  not. 
Sufficient  funds  had  never  made  the  ac- 
celeration of  this  work  possible.  There  was 
too  much  costly  dollar  interest  In  capital 
expenditure  In  payment  for  the  wars  of  this 
century — Korea  and  Vietnam  the  latest  In 
the  cost  syndrome.  The  public  Is  in  a  furor 
because  of  the  spills  and  yet  a  public  under- 
standing of  the  need  for  and  payment  for 
this  knowledge  could  well  have  averted  this 
catastrophe. 

The  same  thing  Is  true  with  management 
of  forest  resources.  You,  as  papermakers,  are 
part  and  parcel  of  the  forest  products  in- 
dustry. If  anyone  supposes  that  the  demand 
for  paper  is  going  to  disappear.  It  isn't.  If 
anyone  Imagines  that  women  are  going  to 
return  to  Ironing  linen  napkins  every  day, 
I  have  news  for  him.  They  are  not.  Paper  Is 
part  of  the  20th  Century.  Disposable  towels 
have  replaced  the  old  traditional  roller 
towel — or  I  hope  they  have.  Disposable  con- 
tainers have  come  Into  being.  The  need  will 
ever  escalate.  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  be- 
lieve we  can  say,  "You  can't  use  this  prod- 
uct any  more  because  It  is  convenient.  You 
have  to  return  to  yesterday." 

What  do  we  do  Instead?  We  gear  our 
imagination  and  our  technique  to  the  man- 
agement of  oiu"  resources,  the  management 
of  our  disposable  items.  We  put  into  our 
forests  money  sufficient  to  do  the  Job  of  pro- 
viding a  stable  supply  of  logs  based  upon 
ever-escalating  uses.  We  develop  more  knowl- 
edge of  tree  genetics.  We  develop  more  com- 
petent forest  management  which  will  allow 
a  better  harvest. 

Yet  in  this  field  we  have  to  remember  that 
the  human  cry  has  become  so  loud  against 
destruction  of  anything.  Including  a  tree, 
that  It  Is  not  going  to  be  easy  to  assure  our- 
selves that  someone  down  a  marching  line 
does  not  shout  "You  are  not  going  to  cut 
any  more  trees."  What  do  we  do?  We  educate 
and  make  people  understand  that  when  a 
tree  is  grown  for  cutting,  there  Is  also  a  tree 
grown  for  a  watershed,  a  tree  grown  for 
recreation.  I  don't  know  a  single  forest  area 
owned  by  private  Industry  or  by  pubUc 
ownership  which  Is  not  apva  to  recreation 
use. 

But  users  have  as  great  a  responsibility  as 
the  timber  harvesters.  They  have  the  respon- 
sibility of  making  sure  funds  are  available 
for  the  management  of  aU  these  forest  lands 
in  the  United  States,  and  I  may  say  to  you 
that  under  the  Jurisdiction  and  In  the  do- 
main of  the  United  States  government  are 
760  million  acres,  not  all  forest  lands,  but 
a  great  variety  of  land  wherein  and  under  lie 
our  resources,  and  in  a  moment  I  will  tell  you 
about  some  of  these  exciting  resources. 


The  second  thing  the  public  must  do  la 
learn  how  to  use  this  land.  I  will  give  you 
a  little  example  of  what  I  mean.  In  Alaska 
last  summer  In  the  Kenal  Wildlife  Refuge  a 
careless  camper  who  shoved  the  ashes  from 
his  campflre  toward  a  river  instead  of  putting 
the  fire  out,  cost  $1,200,000  In  fire  fighting. 
In  addition,  the  fire  burned  $16  million  worth 
of  timber.  The  total  management  budget  of 
the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fish  and  Wildlife  Is  $17 
million  for  all  refuges  In  the  United  States. 
Yet,  one  careless  camper  caused  $16.2  million 
worth  of  total  damage.  This  wasn't  a  "tim- 
ber baron"  destroying  the  earth  around  us. 
This  was  a  careless,  happy  vacationer. 

I  think  it  Is  going  to  be  a  fundamental 
part  of  the  management  of  our  resources  in 
the  future  that  we  spend  a  lot  of  time  and 
energy  educating  young  people  how  to  use 
the  land  and  what  the  land  potentials  are. 
We  have  to  remember  that  this  generation 
of  youngsters  hasn't  grown  up  In  the  casual 
way  that  a  generation  bom  In  the  earlier 
1900*8  did  with  land  use  experience.  What 
does  the  urban  city  dweller  today  know  of 
forest  fire?  He  has  never  seen  the  smoke  hang 
like  a  pall  over  the  river.  He  has  probably 
never  been  lost  In  a  forest.  He  does  not 
understand  what  his  use  for  one  single  hour 
can  do  to  thousands  of  acres  of  the  domain. 
For  a  long  time  there  have  been  in  our 
schools  a  few  natural  resources  classes.  It 
Is  Imperative  these  continue  and  accelerate. 

Another  part  of  resource  management,  and 
this  again  Is  associated  with  users,  is  the 
cleanup  of  Utter.  Last  year  the  department 
funding  In  my  budget  for  Utter  cleanup  to- 
taled $19  V4  mllUon.  This  could  have  built 
three  or  four  Indian  schools;  it  could  have 
saved  tax  doUars;  It  could  have  provided  a 
great  many  teachers.  Yet,  It  aU  had  to  be 
spent  to  clean  up  after  careless  himian  beings. 

This  total,  I  may  say,  did  not  represent 
either  the  amounts  of  money  spent  In  clean- 
up by  cities,  counties,  or  States,  nor  did  it 
represent  the  contributions  made  by  the  De- 
fense Department  at  other  U3.  Federal  de- 
partments outside  the  Jurisdiction  of  my 
committee.  Those  cleanup  problems  are  tre- 
mendous, too. 

The  District  of  Columbia  told  me  that  last 
year  they  had  spent  $5  mllUon  for  cleanup. 

There  are  many  people  today  who  are 
marching  In  crusadee  for  the  environment 
and  at  the  same  time  Uttering  the  streets 
they  walk !  This  Is  not  resource  management. 

Now  for  the  second  part  of  our  equation — 
reaearch — which  equates  In  my  mind  a 
higher  type  of  technology  than  we  have  ever 
used  before.  For  example  In  the  field  of 
energy,  as  I  have  been  sitting  on  our  sub- 
committee Ustenlng  to  the  Infcxmation  on 
the  sources  of  our  energy  and  the  extent  of 
their  quantity,  I  am  Impressed  by  one  single 
thing — we  are  overusing  in  one  field,  under- 
using  In  another,  on  the  brink  of  knowledge 
In  another,  and  do  not  have  the  answers  for 
the  management  of  another.  1  refer  specif- 
ically to  the  uses  of  gas,  oU,  coal  and  thermo- 
nuclear power. 

In  putting  these  together  In  one  total  simi, 
we  have  a  staggering  Inventory  of  resources, 
but  we  must  do  the  research  and  fashion 
that  research  Into  a  methodology  of  meas- 
ured use  of  each  so  that  we  don't  find  our- 
selves on  the  verge  of  running  out  of  one 
and  scrambling  desperately  at  the  11th  hour 
to  find  something  else.  Rather  than  misuse 
In  baste  we  should  be  developing  informa- 
tion on  the  total  uses  of  coal  for  example. 
When  do  we  use  coal  rather  than  thermal 
power?  When  do  vre  use  thermal  power  rather 
than  oU?  When  do  we  use  oU  rather  than 
gas?  Only  complete  and  sophisticated  re- 
search and  technology  can  answer  these 
questions.  And  buUt  into  the  usee  of  this 
energy  are  questl(MU  of  environment.  For 
example.  If  we  explore  further  into  the  use 
of  coal,  certain  types  of  coal  demand  more 
knowledge  about  the  removal  of  fly  ash.  In 
the  total  Inventory  on  oil,  we  have  to  develop 
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prornMM  on  the  oil  shale  resenres.  We  have 
to  develop  better  techniques  on  our  pipelines 
and  water  transportation  of  our  oU.  What  do 
we  do  better  with  gas? 

Probably  one  of  the  most  fascinating  bear* 
Ings  I  ever  chaired  was  that  on  the  Trans- 
Alaska  Pipeline  where  we  were  confronted 
with  the  tremendous  potential  of  oil  supply 
and  the  horrendous  Job  of  transporting  that 
oil  supply  across  an  arctic  terrain  with  the 
least  possible  damage  to  the  environment. 
For  example.  In  examlnaUon  of  the  facets  on 
this  pipeline,  which  will  be  800  miles  long 
and  the  oil  carried  at  a  heat  of  approximately 
180  degrees,  It  Is  necessary  to  And  out 
whether  the  pipeline  can  safely  go  Into  the 
perma-frost.  or  whether  It  Is  to  be  carried 
above  ground.  If  above  ground,  the  cost  of 
construction  will  escalate  and  It  will  create 
a  Wall  of  China  down  the  spine  of  Alaaka. 
If  It  Is  to  go  underground,  what  damage  will 
occur  to  the  permafrost?  For  that,  the  Geo- 
logical Survey  has  been  working  for  years 
creating  a  data  bank  of  Information  which 
accelerated  should  provide  environmental 
answers. 

This  Is  only  an  example  of  the  use  which 
research  will  be  put  to.  exactly  as  research 
Is  constantly  being  conducted  for  better  for- 
est management. 

I  was  rather  appalled  when  the  House  of 
RepresentaUves  recently  refused  to  even  dis- 
cuss the  Timber  Supply  bill.  Granted  that  It 
was  Introduced  at  an  Inopportune  time  and 
had  many  flaws,  yet  discussion  should  have 
been  held  because  too  many  Members  of 
Congress  are  not  aware  of  the  magnitude  of 
naaarch  and  effort  necessary  to  provide  the 
tree*  of  tomorrow  which  will  make  possible 
an  orderly  life  on  this  earth  and  to  relate  our 
forests  to  the  down-to-earth  problems  of 
living. 

In  a  colloquy  with  Secretary  of  Defense 
Laird.  I  discussed  with  him  the  problem  of 
Volunteer  Army.  He  said  that  one  of  the 
prime  conditions  In  securing  recrulta  in  a 
volunteer  army  was  adequate  housing.  When 
asked  what  percentage  of  adequacy  the  De- 
fense Department  considered  they  had  now, 
be  replied.  "Fifteen  percent.'" 

The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  report*  In- 
dian housing  U  lees  than  one-quarter  ade- 
quate. 

The  cities  of  America  are  far  behind  on 
their  housing  and  the  urban  social  problems 
cannot  be  solved  until  there  are  better  Uvlng 
conditions.  Therefore.  It  Is  mandatory  that 
timber  be  available  and  that  management 
techniques  utilizing  research  be  made  avail- 
able so  that  recreation,  watersheds,  and 
houses  may  go  hand  In  hand  because  I  do  not 
for  the  life  of  me  have  a  vision  of  anyone 
sitting  the  year  around  outside  for  the  pxire 
Joy  of  fresh  air. 

The  same  is  true  In  the  utilization  of  our 
energy.  There  are  philosophers  who.  from  the 
Ivory  towera  of  New  Tork,  counsel  that  we 
can  cut  back  on  our  electrical  use.  Somehow 
I  cannot  conjure  a  picture  of  women  again 
building  a  fire  in  a  kitchen  stove  and  putting 
an  Iron  on  the  heat,  walking  between  the 
Ironing  board  and  the  kitchen  stove  with 
that  old  flat  Iron  of  my  grandmother's  day 
that  I  remember  as  a  child.  Besides,  the 
kitchen  chimney  would  contribute  pollution ! 
Neither  do  I  have  a  picture  of  housewives  glv- 
mg  up  electric  stoves,  or  electric  blankets, 
or  electric  refrigerators.  Also.  It  Is  a  proven 
Ingredient  of  crime  that  cities  without  ade- 
quate lighting  make  excellent  harb(>rs  for 
criminals.  Order  on  our  streets  la  going  to 
need  lights  on  those  same  streets. 

Energy  use  Is  here  to  stay  and  we  might 
as  well  face  It  and  find  the  answers. 

Now  the  third  part  of  our  equation — Re- 
BOlve.  Let  us  provide  the  Imagination,  the  de- 
termination, and  the  money  which  will  do 
the  Job  and  enable  the  use  of  our  resources 
Including  as  an  Ingredient  the  wisdom  to 
protect  our  environment. 


I  have  been  particularly  interested  during 
our  hearings  to  ask  different  departments 
what  they  estimate  buUt-ln  consumer  costs 
win  be  for  this  management  of  our  environ- 
ment. Inevitably  there  Is  a  price  tag  varying 
from  5  percent  to  15  percent.  It  Is  time,  I 
think,  the  public  became  aware  that  this 
Is  going  to  be  a  built-in  cost;  that  the  war 
on  pollution  could  run  as  high  as  $35  billion 
a  year:  that  the  disposal  of  waste  programs 
are  Increasingly  costly  processes:  that  the 
development  of  better  kinds  of  equipment  to 
utilize  energy  will  cost  more:  that  knowl- 
edge about  thermo  pollution  and  the  safe- 
guards to  prevent  that  pollution  are  going 
to  cost  something.  It  Is  going  to  cost  some- 
body, somewhere,  some  money  for  answers  to 
cooling  techniques,  but  I  am  sure  It  Is  worth 
every  cent  we  spend  to  supply  ourselves  with 
a  decent  and  good  Uvlng,  a  stable  economy, 
a  better  environment. 

This  wise  use  and  management  of  our  re- 
sources provides  the  answers  to  the  second 
half  of  our  equation — Environment — land, 
water  and  air  which  are  livable  and  safe  for 
human  beings.  The  wise  use  also  provides  for 
the  energy  essential  to  produce  the  mate- 
rial things  built  Into  our  way  of  life  and 
which  have  meant  human  progress  and  well- 
being.  The  resolve  to  use  the  resources  well 
and  wisely  further  Insures  the  stable  ration 
of  employment. 

There  are  those  today  who  have  set  up  an 
inordinate  fear  for  the  security  of  life  Itself. 
I  have  never  been  a  particularly  fearful  per- 
son. I  have  always  felt  that  human  beings 
were  given  the  wisdom  and  could  develop 
the  good  Judgment  and  techniques  to  solve 
their  problems.  For  myself.  1  prefer  using 
my  equation  of  the  3  E's  and  the  3  R's  rather 
than  go  Into  a  state  of  panic.  Multiple  courses 
can  be  taken.  It  does  not  take  a  genius  to 
put  out  a  camp  Are  and  certainly  does  not 
take  a  sign  board  parade  to  pick  up  a  beer 
can.  I  can  tell  you  what  It  is  going  to  take, 
and  that  Is  a  firm  understanding  of  the  built- 
in  costs.  Don't  grumble  at  the  price  of  papier, 
when  the  manufacture  of  paper  Is  going  to 
reflect  In  its  price  structure  the  cost  of  keep- 
ing the  rivers  clean,  planting  and  harvest- 
ing forests  so  that  we  have  enjoyment  as 
well  as  money,  and  remember  the  air  Itself 
Is  no  longer  cheap. 

When  I  receive  hundreds  of  letters  Im- 
ploring the  non-essentials  of  government  be 
cut.  and  that  I  concentrate  our  energies  on 
those  things  that  are  Important,  let  us 
understand  what  ia  particularly  Important. 

For  example,  the  Geological  Survey  told 
me  the  other  day  that  910  billion  a  year  Is 
spent  on  urban  construction  In  regions  sus- 
ceptible to  major  earthquake  damage.  They 
estimate  that  In  30  years,  20  percent  of 
Americans  will  be  living  In  earthquake-prone 
areas.  The  cost  of  developing  a  warning  sys- 
tem could  well  be  only  a  small  percentage  of 
any  quake's  damage.  The  Geological  Survey 
has  reported  that  Japan  has  already  devel- 
oped techniques  In  forecasting  smaller  earth- 
quakes. Yet  In  this  area,  due  to  budget  cur- 
tailment and  response  "to  cut  government", 
we  are  only  spending  about  $1  and  one-third 
million  In  our  own  Government.  One  single 
disaster  In  San  Francisco  could  cost  a  bil- 
lion dollars. 

In  another  area,  one  of  the  major  problems 
Is  separating  the  useful  parts  of  old  cars, 
refrigerators  and  washing  machines  Into  re- 
usable waste  and  disposable  waste.  Decisions 
have  to  be  made  In  this  fleld  and  exciting 
experiments  are  underway.  However,  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  curtailed  98  mil- 
lion of  this  experimental  money  to  be  tised  In 
finding  solutions  to  the  ever -escalating  prob- 
lem of  city  dumps.  You  nuty  ask  why  Is  this 
the  government's  responsibility?  The  an- 
swer is  that  no  one  city  can  provide  the  type 
of  research  necessary  for  Its  use  and  every 
other  city's  use.  On  the  other  side  of  that 
coin,  where  do  we  put  the  city  dump?  What 


do  you  do  with  the  garbage?  If  you  cannot 
bum.  cannot  pile  everything  up,  cannot 
throw  It  In  the  sea.  what  do  we  do. 

It  Is  not  Impossible  to  find  answers  because 
we  have  almost  been  provided  with  some 
exciting  answers  In  some  fields.  But.  again 
referring  back  to  the  controversial  Timber 
Supply  Act.  nothing  will  be  done  if  It  "Is 
easier  not  to  discuss  It.  Don't  bother  about 
the  problem  and  It  will  go  away." 

Another  thing  I  must  mention,  because 
this  Is  so  Important  to  the  Northwest.  Is 
that  of  the  appearance  of  the  Saline  Water 
and  Water  Resources  people  before  our  Com- 
mittee. It  Is  InteresUng  to  note  that  97  per- 
cent of  the  water  of  this  earth  la  In  the  sea; 
3  percent  Is  related  to  the  land.  Therefore, 
If  we  are  to  have  water  enough  to  use  In  the 
year  2.000.  It  Is  almost  mandatory  for  all 
countries  and  continents  to  supplement  pres- 
ent technology  and  prepare  for  utilization 
of  sea  water  rather  than  depend  upon  the 
diversion  of  water  supplies  which  already 
exceed  demand.  It  Is  essential  to  put  dollars 
Into  the  development  of  processes  enabling 
us  to  use  this  97  percent  water  resource 
around  us. 

In  another  area.  If  we  continue  to  build 
highways  across  the  nation  In  order  to  meet 
the  transportation  needs  of  a  very  mobile 
people,  large  areas  of  our  land  will  auto- 
maUcally  have  their  uses  changed.  When  a 
person  files  now  across  the  country  and  looks 
down  at  the  network  of  freeways,  Inter- 
changes, and  cloverleaves.  he  cannot  help 
but  be  Impressed  by  the  number  of  acres 
already  taken  from  the  taxrolls  of  some 
governmental  body,  municipal,  county  or 
state,  and  these  taken  at  a  time  of  ever- 
escalating  municipal,  co\inty.  and  State 
needs;  needs  which  are  so  acutely  felt  In  the 
fields  of  education,  hospital  construction, 
water  and  sewage  projects,  pollution,  public 
housing,  et  cetera.  Therefore,  what  do  we  do 
In  the  development  of  transportation  tech- 
nology to  solve  this  problem?  What  do  we 
do  In  the  public  imderstandlng  to  make  sure 
that  the  public  knows  why  we  are  searching 
for  answers  In  moving  people  about  and 
around? 

Again,  I  reiterate.  It  Is  necessary  to  under- 
stand the  cost. 

I  am  sometimes  accused  of  presenting  to 
the  people  In  my  District  a  multiplicity  of 
figures.  Yes.  I  do.  I  am  perfectly  frank  about 
It  because  I  am  so  tremendously  concerned 
with  our  nation's  future  and  we  cannot  un- 
ravel and  untangle  the  problems  with  merely 
rhetoric  and  T.V.  shows. 

It  Is  great  to  make  a  speech;  it  la  great 
to  write  a  story;  but  It  Is  greater  yet  to 
understand  all  parts  of  the  equation  I  have 
discussed.  It  Is  even  greater  to  say.  "I  under- 
stand, and  I  am  willing  to  participate  In  the 
development  of  all  component  parts  of  the 
equation  necessary  to  supply  answers.  I  com- 
pletely understand  why  It  Is  necessary  to 
provide  money  for  our  forests,  our  research, 
development  for  energy  management.  In 
other  words,  I  resolve  to  work  for  solittlona!" 

It  has  never  been  easy  to  secure  funds  for 
the  Department  of  Interior  and  for  the  VA. 
Forest  Service.  In  fact,  sometimes  It  has 
been  almost  Impossible.  The  Chairman  of  the 
Full  Cccnmlttee  has  said,  "make  cuts  I"  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  constantly  offer  cuts  on 
forest  roads  or  forest  management  and  other 
vital  environmental  needs.  The  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  Is  constantly  reeitralnlng  such 
expenditures  as  management  for  the  Bvireau 
of  Land  Management,  Coal  Research,  Geo- 
logical Survey. 

I  reiterate:  I  am  wUllng  to  bring  you  the 
statlflftlcs.  the  plctvire.  the  proposals  for  pro- 
viding our  full  life's  equation,  and  I  do  It 
because  I  love  this  Nation,  because  I  want 
It  to  survive  as  the  great  and  beautiful  thing 
It  can  be.  I  know  you  citizen  papermakers 
will  agree  In  pledging  our  support  to  build 
and  rebuild  this  land  of  ours,  keep  Its  apa- 
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clous  skies.  Its  purple  mountain  majesties, 
mend  Its  every  flaw  until  the  final  chorus  Is 
truly  "America,  the  beautiful". 


LABELS  AND  PRESIDENT  NDCON 

Mr.  EKDLE.  Mr.  President,  label  pasting 
seems  a  popular  pastime  in  Washington. 
"Liberal,"  "conservative,"  "strict  con- 
structionist," "moderate,"  "insensitive" 
are  plastered  about  with  little  thought 
to  the  substance  of  the  matters  or  in- 
dividuals being  discussed. 

The  pitfalls  of  such  practices  as  ap- 
plied to  President  Nixon  are  discussed 
in  an  article  written  by  Roscoe  Drum- 
mond  and  published  in  the  Christian  Sci- 
ence Monitor  of  March  31. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Drummond's  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoro, 
as  follows: 

Nixon  and  the  Poor 
(By  Roscoe  Drummond) 

WasRiMGTON. — Don't  try  to  pin  a  cllch^- 
label  on  Richard  Nixon.  It  won't  stick. 

He  displeases  the  extreme  right.  He  In- 
furiates the  extreme  left.  And  he  makes  It 
lmp>osslble  for  either  conservatives  or  liberals 
to  decide  whether  he  Is  really  their  man. 

He  isn't.  He  Is  a  mixture  of  both  and  a 
captive  of  neither.  His  actions  are  a  mixture 
of  both,  and  on  balance  they  defy  aU  the 
old-style  political  labels. 

It  Isn't  deliberate.  It's  the  way  Richard 
Nlzon  as  a  person  thinks  and  acts.  He  sim- 
ply doesn't  measure  his  policies  or  his  ac- 
tions with  the  yardsUck  of  liberal  or  con- 
servative, political  right  or  political  left. 

Obviously  there  are  ntmierous  Nixon  ac- 
tions which  please  conservatives. 

There  Is  his  priority  goal  of  halting  infla- 
tion, his  determination  to  cut  spending  to 
keep  a  balanced  budget  after  so  many  years 
of  deficit  spending,  his  plans  to  decentralize 
government,  his  tougher  line  on  crime  and 
violence. 

But  Just  when  the  politicians  or  the  col- 
umnists think  they  have  got  the  President 
neatly  ticketed,  he  embarks  on  a  series  of 
measures  which  fit  quite  a  different  label — 
If  any  at  all. 

Central  to  so  much  the  President  Is  doing 
Is  the  Issue  of  poverty,  the  end  of  which  he 
sees  as  the  key  to  racial  Justice,  better  edu- 
cation, better  housing. 

This  is  why  Mr.  Nixon  Is  not  neglecting 
the  poor. 

This  Is  why  the  first  activist  Republican 
President  since  Teddy  Roosevelt  Is  saying 
less  and  doing  more  to  remove  the  blight  of 
poverty  In  the  United  States  than  his  prede- 
cessors. 

Here  are  some  of  the  things  he  Is  doing: 

1.  The  Nlxon-proposed  family  assistance 
program,  which  Is  a  significant  stride  to- 
ward a  guaranteed  annual  income,  goes  fur- 
ther to  reduce  poverty  than  anything  under- 
taken In  the  most  Innovative  years  of  the 
New  Deal.  It  will  be  passed  by  Congress  this 
year,  and  It  will  be  the  capstone  of  the  Nlzon 
record.  Few  realize  that  Its  early  effect,  to- 
gether with  food  stamp  assistance,  will  be  to 
lift  some  7,000.000  low-Income  people  above 
the  official  poverty-level  of  $3,400  yearly  for 
a  family  of  four. 

This  Is  an  antlpoverty  measure  with  a 
sweep.  It  extends  financial  assistance  to 
about  13,000.000  more  than  now  covered.  It 
requires  recipients  to  take  Job-training  pro- 
grams and  go  to  work  where  work  is  avail- 
able. It  provides  an  Incentive  to  get  off  wel- 
fare by  enabUng  recipients  to  earn  more 
while  graduated  reductions  In  welfare  pay- 
ments take  place. 


a.  Richard  NUon  U  asking  Congress  to 
guarantee  that  the  children  of  poor  parents 
get  the  means  to  have  a  college  education. 
"No  qualified  student  who  wants  to  go  to 
college,"  he  says,  "should  be  barred  by  lack 
of  money.  That  has  long  been  a  great  Amer- 
ican goal.  I  propose  that  we  achieve  It  now." 

3.  At  the  same  time  the  President  Is  press- 
ing Congress  to  take  further  steps  so  that 
ownership  of  public  housing  can  be  more 
easily  attained  by  low-Income  people.  Rents 
are  to  be  cut,  and  no  down  payments  for 
federal  housing  administration  loans  are  to 
be  required. 

4.  Mr.  Nixon  is  not  waiting  for  the  end  of 
the  flgbtlng  In  Vietnam  to  cut  military 
spending  so  that  more  money  can  be  avail- 
able for  acute  domestic  needs.  The  defense 
part  of  the  federal  budget  Is  lower  today 
than  at  any  time  since  1951.  More  thain  40 
percent  of  the  total  '71  budget  now  goes  to 
social  programs  and  the  himian  resources 
percentage  of  the  budget  Is  21  percent  higher 
than  1969. 

6.  The  President's  revenue -sharing  plan  is 
designed  not  alone  to  decentralize  govern- 
ment but  to  help  the  states  provide  more 
adequate  social  services. 

6.  President  Nixon  Isn't  stopping  here.  At 
his  direction  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity will  devote  itself  primarily  to  In- 
novating and  testing  new  programs  to  re- 
duce poverty  so  that  they  can  be  proved 
out  before  applied  on  a  larger  scale. 

There  Is  no  thundering  rhetoric  from  the 
White  House  on  a  "war  against  poverty," 
but  It  Is  already  evident  that  action  Is  ex- 
ceeding promises. 


FARM  CONSERVATION  FUNDS 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
cently told  Senators  of  the  great  value 
which  the  agricultural  conservation  pro- 
gram is  contributing  to  our  society.  Not 
only  is  the  ACP  a  highly  popular  and 
effective  program,  but  it  has  accom- 
plished a  great  deal  at  a  relatively  low 
cost  to  the  Federal  Government. 

Following  my  remarks  to  the  Senate 
and  testimony  before  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  on  Agriculture, 
the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  urged  in  a  lead 
editorial  that  this  program  should  not  be 
abandoned. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press,  Apr.  6, 

1970] 

Farm  Conservation  Funds 

Nearly  200,000  farms  In  Minnesota  and 
Wisconsin  have  been  helped  to  Improve  con- 
servation practices  in  the  past  five  years 
through  a  cost  sharing  program  which  may 
be  sacrificed  to  economy  when  the  1971  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  budget  is  acted  on 
In  Congress. 

On  the  defensive  Is  the  Agricultural  Con- 
servation Program  (ACP)  which  encourages 
farmers  to  xindertake  such  projects  as  ero- 
sion control,  tree  planting,  establishment  of 
wildlife  cover  and  feed  plots  and  the  biUld- 
Ing  of  ponds  and  deepening  of  marsh  water 
Impoundments . 

Projects  of  this  kind  usually  do  not  return 
a  profit  to  the  land  owner,  but  they  Improve 
the  natural  environment  and  have  Important 
public  values.  These  values  Justify  the  ACP 
In  paying  varying  shares  of  project  costs. 
Without  such  encouragement,  most  of  these 
works  would  never  be  accomplished. 

Last  year  nearly  19.000  Minnesota  fauns 
took  part  In  ACP  programs  costing  about 
910  mMM"",  of  which  the  land  owners  pcdd 


more  than  half.  The  average  ACP  payment 
per  farm  was  $269.  Permanent  cover  to  pre- 
vent erosion  was  planted  on  more  than  100,- 
000  acres.  About  1.000  farmers  In  85  counties 
built  ponds  or  water  impoundments.  Another 
1,000  planted  trees  and  wildlife  cover  on 
6,000  acres  In  50  counties. 

Nearly  2,000  farmers  in  81  counties  planted 
wildlife  food  plots  averaging  five  acres  each. 
Wildlife  projects  were  coordinated  with  the 
work  of  the  Minnesota  Conservation  Depart- 
ment. 

Senator  Walter  Mondale  has  urged  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee not  to  eliminate  ACP  funds  from  the 
1971  budget. 

"After  reviewing  the  wide  range  of  con- 
servation practices  encouraged  by  the  ACP 
in  Minnesota  and  the  entire  United  States," 
he  said,  "I  think  this  country  gets  more 
benefit  from  the  $185  miUlon  to  $200  mllUon 
spent  each  year  on  this  program  than  for 
many  other  federal  expenditures.  I  urge  con- 
tinuation of  the  authorization  for  this  high- 
ly effective,  low  cost  and  popular  program." 

The  ACP  spending  Is  a  drop  in  the  bucket 
in  the  Agriculture  Department's  multl-bll- 
llon  dollar  budget,  which  Includes  among 
other  dubious  allocations  vast  amounts  for 
subsidies  to  huge  corporation  farms  in  the 
South  and  West.  ACP  should  not  be  aban- 
doned. 


DAVID  DKT.T.TNGER'S  TAX  PROTEST 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  viewers 
of  the  11  o'clock  news  last  night  were 
treated  to  some  films  of  David  Dellinger 
once  more  doing  the  social  service  of 
putting  his  ignorance  on  view. 

To  a  cheering  audience  of  equally  un- 
informed young  people,  gathered  to  pro- 
test taxes  which,  perhaps,  they  will  one 
day  be  required  to  pay,  Mr.  Dellinger, 
fresh  from  his  role  as  codefendant  in 
the  Chicago  conspiracy  trial,  offered  this 
deathless  sentence: 

Remember,  as  Thoreau  said,  the  power  to 
tax  Is  the  power  to  destroy. 

Well,  as  John  Marshall  would  have 
said,  David  Dellinger  is  a  dummy. 

In  fact,  John  Marshall  is  the  author  of 
a  remark  that  "the  power  to  tax  involves 
the  power  to  destroy."  He  said  that  in 
his  majestic  decision  in  McCuUoch  v. 
Maryland  (4  Wheat.  316,  4  L.  Ed.  579 
(1819) ).  Marshall  rendered  this  decision 
in  1819,  when  Thoreau  was  2  years  old. 

It  is  not  news  that  David  Dellinger  is 
not  long  on  wisdom.  It  is  not  news  that 
Dellinger  knows  almost  as  little  about 
history  as  he  does  about  the  reaUties  of 
American  foreign  policy.  Further,  it  is 
hardly  surprising  that  a  man  who  has 
spent  over  50  years  careening  about  the 
country  in  the  wake  of  various  "youth 
movements"  should  not  be  able  to  sort 
out  the  rudimentary  facts  of  American 
history. 

Nor  is  it  surprising  that  the  srouths  he 
was  addressing  do  not  know  John  Mar- 
shall from  Thoreau.  After  all,  those  who 
have  advanced  beyond  high  school  have 
entered  universities  where,  even  if  they 
have  been  exposed  to  the  relevant  facts 
about,  and  interesting  differences  be- 
tween, Marshall  and  Thoreau,  these  facts 
may  not  have  left  a  isisting  impression. 

Certainly  they  are  not  studying  Mar- 
shall's great  decisions  last  night  at 
Berkeley.  There  the  lovers  of  peace  were 
rioting  and  throwing  rocks  at  the  police. 

And  the  gentle  doctrines  of  Thoreau 
were  not  in  force  last  night  around  Har- 
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vard,  where  a  mob  of  4,000  "idealists" 
were  tearing  bricks  out  of  the  street  and 
throwing  them  at  police. 

At  least,  the  people  of  Colorado  had  a 
genuine  star  protester  and  one  who  is 
considerably  easier  to  look  at  than  any 
of  the  defendants  in  the  Chicago  con- 
spiracy trial. 

Miss  Jane  Fonda,  star  of  the  silver 
screen  and  recent  protector  of  all  the 
downtrodden,  appeared  at  Port  Carson  in 
Colorado  Springs.  She  was  there  to  march 
and  protest  and  generally  show  her  sup- 
port for  the  allegedly  disgruntled  OI's. 

I  believe  that  this  sort  of  thing  is 
known  in  the  protest  business  as  "giving 
bodily  witness":  and  one  thing  is  sure: 
Whenever  Miss  Fonda  shows  up  around 
a  military  base  to  give  bodily  witness,  she 
will  draw  a  crowd  of  interested  observers. 


THE  VIETNAM  SUSPICIONS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  an  editorial 
published  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of 
April  7  placed  the  development  of  Amer- 
ica's commitment  in  Southeast  Asia  into 
a  thoughtfiil  perspective.  The  editorial 
raised  several  interesting  points  of  com- 
parison between  the  situations  in  Laos 
and  Cambodia  today  and  the  evolution 
of  the  policy  which  responded  to  devel<H>- 
ments  in  Vietnam  over  the  course  of 
years. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord, 
as  follows: 

Thk  Vixtnam  Suspicions 

One  of  the  more  disturbing  effects  of  the 
Vtetiuun  war  bss  been  its  exposure  of  a  ten- 
dency to  delusion  in  high  places. 

Against  commonly  available  wisdom,  some 
of  the  moat  powerful  men  In  America  in  the 
past  decade  were  able  to  convince  themselves 
that  a  modem  technological  army  could  be 
effective  In  a  guerrilla  war  In  an  underde- 
veloped country,  that  the  attempt  to  protect 
unclear  CT.S.  Interests  Id  Indochina  were 
worth  horrendo\is  and  Irrecoverable  costs  to 
the  US.,  and  most  Important  of  all.  perhaps 
that  Americans  could  predict  and  control 
events  actually  beyond  all  Influence  and  even, 
sometimes,  understanding. 

Much  of  this  delusion,  we  are  persuaded, 
has  been  brought  under  control  with  the 
NUon  Administration:  at  the  same  time,  a 
disturbing  legacy  of  deep  popular  suspicion 
remains.  With  events  In  Cambodia  and  Laos 
beginning  to  press  new  dilemmas  on  Presi- 
dent Nlzon.  we  are  bothered  to  think  that 
though  he  does  seem  to  perceive  the  need  to 
avoid  delusion,  he  may  not  be  paying  as  much 
attention  to  the  problem  of  suspicion  as  It 
deaenrea. 

Surely  the  suspicion  that  top  level  policy- 
makers may  not  be  in  touch  with  the  reali- 
ties of  the  Indochina  situation  remains  a 
powerful  factor  in  popular  attitudes  towards 
the  war.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that  the  Presi- 
dent's Initiation  of  the  troop  withdrawals 
last  year  and  his  later  appeals  to  the  silent 
majority  had  the  effect  of  quieting  much  of 
the  public  criticism  of  the  war.  But  this 
dramatic  result  should  not  be  allowed  to  con- 
ceal the  depth  of  the  underlying  mistrust. 

The  politically  powerful  misgivings  over 
Washington's  ability  to  extricate  the  U.S. 
from  the  war  continues  to  be  evident  In. 
among  other  things,  the  extraordinary  move 
of  the  Massachusetts  legislature  to  challenge 
the  ConstltuUonaUty  of  the  war.  The  euspl- 


clons  are  also  reflected  In  public  opinion  polls 
which  recently  have  shown  an  ominous  shift 
towards  immediate  withdrawal  despite  the 
seeming  soundness  and  responsibility  of  the 
President's  Vletnamization  policy. 

Indeed,  If  the  course  he  has  chosen  has 
succeeded  In  winning  him  some  support  and 
a  period  of  tranquility  at  home.  Mr.  Nixon 
remains  highly  vulnerable.  He  dare  not  let 
the  public  think  he  has  rekindled  a  long- 
term  U.S  commitment  to  defend  South  Viet- 
nam— even  if  measures  which  create  such  an 
impression  also  seem  In  all  rationality  the 
only  alternative  to  a  Vietnam  disaster.  To  do 
so  would  awaken  the  panicky  suspicions  that 
he  has  fallen,  like  his  predecessor,  into  the 
old  delusions. 

If  that  should  happen  again  on  a  wide 
scale,  the  personal  political  price  Mr.  Nixon 
himself  win  pay  may  only  be  exceeded  by 
the  agonies  which  will  befall  an  America  al- 
ready deeply  troubled  by  a  widespread  sense 
of  lost  confidence  in  Government.  This  might 
well  happen  even  If  the  decisions  Involved 
prove  ultimately  advantageous  to  the  tradi- 
tional policy  goals  In  South  Vietnam. 

Typically,  the  current  events  In  Indochina 
are  ambiguous  enough  to  feed  a  certain 
amount  of  optimism.  Some  analysts,  for  ex- 
ample, see  a  potential  advantage  to  the  U.S. 
in  the  rise  of  Cambodian  generals  more 
an tl -Communist  than  Sihanouk:  and  the 
stepped-up  North  Vietnamese  action  In  Laos, 
they  say,  may  reflect  a  greater  than  expected 
success  of  the  Vletnamization  program  In 
South  Vietnam. 

And  yet.  unfair  as  It  may  be.  the  present 
mood  of  the  public  and  the  nation's  vulnera- 
bility to  It  mean  that  the  President  simply 
Is  not  as  free  as  he  once  might  have  been 
to  experiment  with  these  changes  or  even 
to  stand  pat  and  wait  for  their  possible 
benefits  to  develop. 

Do  those  who  have  a  voice  In  Vietnam 
policy  fuUy  understand  this?  Secretary  of 
State  Rogers'  reported  testimony  to  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee  that  the 
Administration  plans  to  keep  the  lowest  of 
profiles  In  Cambodia  was  a  reassuring  move. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  President's  expla- 
nation of  our  Involvement  In  Laos  had  a  less 
credible  ring,  and  the  suspicions  were  hardly 
eased  by  the  later  exposure  of  embarrassing 
errors  In  It. 

Senator  Pulbrlght.  who  has  In  the  past 
been  moved  by  displays  of  Administration 
candor,  was  not  reassured  enough  by  Sec- 
retary Rogers'  secret  testimony  to  cancel  a 
speech  fearful  of  disaster  from  continuation 
of  the  policy  of  Vletnamization.  And  though 
continuation  of  troop  withdrawals  at  the 
present  rate  or  better  might  end  the  sus- 
picions once  and  for  all,  high  level  military 
men  are  reported  pressing  for  a  slowdown. 

Right  now,  these  may  seem  Insubstantial 
reasons  for  worry.  Tet,  perhaps  because  we  are 
touched  by  a  bit  of  the  Vietnam  suspicions 
ourselves,  we  cannot  Ignore  them  easily.  For 
we  find  It  hard  to  escape  the  feeling  that 
the  President  may  soon  face  the  still 
mercifully  postponed  choice  between  humil- 
iating dlsa><ter  abroad  and  new  and  surpass- 
ing domestic  trauma.  If  he  does  not  fully 
weigh  the  power  of  the  popular  suspicions  in 
his  thinking  now,  his  capacity  to  handle  that 
futitre  agony  Is  not  comfortable  to  ponder. 


REPORT  ON  CHANGES  IN  NLRB 
PROCEDURES 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  the  Fed- 
eral Bar  Council  Committee  on  Labor 
Law  has  issued  a  report  on  two  propos- 
als to  IncreEise  the  speed  and  efficiency 
of  NLRB  procedures.  Regardless  of  our 
views  on  the  substantive  interpretation 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act.  by 
the  Board,  I  think  there  can  be  no  dis- 


pute concerning  the  need  for  speed  and 
efficiency    in    the    handling    of    NLRB 
cases. 
The  committee   has   concluded   that 

two  statutory  changes  which  could  ma- 
terially improve  the  efficacy  of  present 
Board  procedures  would  be  to  make 
Board  orders  self-enforcing  and  to  pro- 
vide for  a  certiorari  type  discretionary 
review  of  trial  examiner  decisions  in  un- 
fair labor  practice  cases. 

Similar  conclusions  with  respect  to 
either  or  both  of  these  changes  have  also 
been  reached  by  other  distinguished 
bodies  which  have  studied  the  operation 
of  the  NLRB,  Including  the  Advisory 
Senate  Panel  on  Labor  Management  Re- 
lations, July  1960,  the  Administrative 
Conference  of  the  United  States  in  1962. 
and  again  in  1969,  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Social  Security  legislation  of 
the  bar  of  the  city  of  New  York  and  by 
a  subcommittee  of  the  House  Education 
and  Labor  Committee  chaired  by  Rep- 
resentative PuciNSKi.  I  have,  myself.  In 
the  past  sixtnsored  legislation  to  make  a 
review  of  trial  examiners'  decisions  In 
imfair  labor  practices  discretionary. 

I  think  that  this  report  should  be  of 
interest  to  all  Senators  who  are  inter- 
ested in  improving  the  efficiency  and  re- 
sponsiveness of  our  administrative  agen- 
cies and  particularly  to  the  members  of 
the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Commit- 
tee, which  has  jurisdiction  over  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act.  I,  therefore, 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  com- 
mittee report  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
FiOKKAi.  Bab  Coxtncil  CoMurrm  on  Labor 

Law     Proposed     Statdtort     Chamoxs    in 

NLRB  PROczoiraxs 

Any  administrative  agency  has  Its  critics, 
and  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  is 
certainly  no  exception.  However  labor  and 
management  may  disagree  as  to  the  Board's 
substantive  rulings,  there  Is  an  Increasing 
awareness  by  both  groups  that  the  Board's 
ability  to  perform  Its  statutory  duties  effi- 
ciently and  with  reasonable  dispatch  Is 
serloxuly  threatened  by  Ita  ever-Increasing 
caselo«Kl. 

In  1980,<  an  employer,  union  or  individual 
filing  an  unfair  labor  practice  charge  with 
the  Board  could  expect  a  two  to  three  year 
wait  before  a  judicial  decree  could  be  en- 
tered against  the  offending  employer  or 
union.  We  believe  that  the  effective  adminis- 
tration of  the  federal  labor  statutes  and 
the  vindication  of  statutory  rights  require 
that  this  inordinate  delay  be  reduced.  We 
further  believe,  for  the  reasons  stated  below, 
that  significant  progress  towards  this  end 
can  be  made  (1)  by  amending  Sections  10(e) 
and  10(f)  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  to  make  NLRB  orders  self -enforcing  un- 
less appealed  to  the  courts  and  (3)  by 
amending  Section  3(b)  of  the  Act  to  make 
a  trial  examiner's  decision  in  an  unfair 
labor  practice  case  final  unless  the  Board 
choooea.  In  Its  discretion,  to  review  It. 

a.  BB.r-KNrORCKMXNT  OF  BOARD  ORDERS 

In  1969.  It  took  a  median  of  327  days  for 
a  charging  party  to  proceed  from  Its  unfair 
labor  practice  charge  to  the  entry  of  the 
Board's  order.  Furthermore,  depending  on 
whether  a  petition  for  review  (by  an  ag- 
grieved party)  or  a  petition  for  enforcement 
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(by  the  Board)  was  filed,  that  same  charging 
party  had  to  wait  another  411  to  630  days  to 
obtain  judicial  enforcement  of  that  order. 
Clearly,  if  the  Board's  procedures  are  to  be 
revised  to  reduce  delay,  this  latter  period 
presents  the  beat  opportunity  for  substantial 
reduction. 

Self-enforcement  preserves  a  party's  right 
to  appeal  an  agency  order  to  the  courts.  The 
sole  change  is  that  the  burden  of  processing 
that  appeal  Is  shifted  to  the  aggrieved  party 
by  the  requirement  that  the  agency's  order 
shall  become  final  (and  a  judicial  decree  of 
enforcement  thereupon  entered)'  if  an  ag- 
grieved party  has  not  filed  a  petition  for 
review  within  a  prescribed  period  of  time.* 

The  most  recent  statistics  show  that  43 
percent  of  all  appeals  from  NLRB  orders  are 
initiated  by  respondents  who  have  chosen  to 
file  a  petition  for  review.*  Self-enforcement 
will  not  affect  these  cases  at  all.  It  Is  reason- 
able to  expect,  however,  that  a  significant 
portion  of  the  remaining  67  percent  may 
never  reach  the  courts  under  a  self-enforce- 
ment system.  There  are  two  reasons  for  this 
conclusion.  First,  the  odds  against  meaning- 
ful success  on  the  merits  are  not  great.  The 
Board's  record  of  obtaining  affirmance  in  the 
courts  of  appeals  has  Improved  steadily  m 
recent  years;  viz:  i 


Ysir 


Court  decisions 


Percent 

(Ifirming  board 

order  in  whole 

or  in  part 


1960 

12S 

74 

19M 

>« 

75 

1964 

rm 

78 

1965 

222 

80 

1966 

231 

79 

1967 

244 

81 

196« 

301 

83 

With  the  chances  of  reversal  becoming  so 
slim,  many  aggrieved  parties  may  conclude, 
upon  reflection,  that  a  petition  for  review 
would  be  fruitless.  If  a  self-enforcement  sys- 
tem were  in  effect,  these  cases  would  then  be 
over  and  compliance  procedures  could  be 
started  almost  Immediately. 

The  second  reason  is  that  the  device  used 
by  many  parties  of  not  seeking  review  In 
order  to  gain  added  delays  would  be  elim- 
inated under  self-enforcement.  Present 
Board  appellate  procedures  actually  encour- 
age a  recalcitrant  party  to  seek  further  de- 
lays. Aggrieved  parties  usually  file  their 
petitions  for  review  very  shortly  after  the 
adverse  Board  decision.  Since  the  timetable 
for  briefs  and  the  record  is  running,  the 
Board's  api>ellate  personnel  must  give  pri- 
ority to  these  cases.  As  a  consequence,  the 
Bouxl's  own  petitions  for  enforcement  are 
usually  filed  much  later.  In  1969,  for  ex- 
ample, a  median  period  of  411  days  elapsed 
between  a  Board  decision  and  a  court  de- 
cree on  a  petition  for  review  whereas  the  cor- 
responding period  for  processing  cases  Initi- 
ated by  the  Board's  petitions  for  enforcement 
was  630  days.*  If  a  party  intends  to  delay 
the  entry  of  a  binding  judicial  decree  as  long 
as  possible,  this  seven-month  differential  will 
certainly  attract  Its  attention. 

The  number  of  NLRB  cases  reaching  the 
courts  of  appeals  has  nearly  tripled  since 
1960.  The  Board's  appellate  courts  division 
has  been  completely  swamped,  and  the  Board 
recently  has  had  to  transfer  ptersonnel  from 
Its  other  divisions  to  cope  with  this  prob- 
lem. If  anything,  the  situation  Is  becom- 
ing worse  since  the  number  of  cases  pend- 
ing enforcement  in  this  division  has  In- 
creased by  a  third  since  1967.  In  recent 
testimony  before  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee.  Board  Chairman  McCulloch  and 
General  Counsel  Ordman.  respectively,  de- 
scribed the  appellate  courts  branch  as  "the 
I  most  I  serious  problem  of  time  delay"  now 
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facing  the  agency  and  "presently  the  soft 
spot  In  our  agency  operation".  * 

Self-enforcement  should  greatly  eliminate 
this  premium  on  delay.  For  example,  the 
Board  presently  must  petition  to  enforce  Its 
orders  In  over  150  cases,  or  more  than  half 
of  all  cases  being  appealed  each  year.  Thus, 
by  the  simple  expedient  of  doing  nothing,  the 
parties  in  these  cases  can  count  on  an 
extra  630  days  before  the  Board  obtains 
enforcement.  Under  a  thirty-day  self-en- 
forcement statute,  however,  tboee  same 
parties  may  be  required  to  comply  600  days 
sooner,  unless  they  seek  review. 

Self -enforcing  NLRB  orders  have  been  en- 
dorsed by  the  Advisory  Senate  Panel  on  the 
Labor-Management  Relations  Law  (the  Cox 
panel)  (I960),  by  the  Puclnskl  House  Com- 
mittee (1961),  by  the  Administrative  Con- 
ference of  the  United  States  (1962)  and  by 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Social  Security 
Legislation  of  the  Association  of  the  Bar  of 
the  City  of  New  York  (1967) .  In  1969,  the  Ad- 
ministrative Conference  reafllrmed  its  earlier 
endorsement  on  the  ground  that  the  present 
system  "serves  no  useful  purpose  but  operates 
to  delay  the  effectiveness  of  NLRB  orders  and 
to  Impose  unnecessary  costs  on  the  Board." ' 
The  proposal  has  not  been  adopted  despite 
apparently  unanimous  favorable  reception 
chiefly  because  It  has  usually  been  consid- 
ered along  with  much  more  controversial 
Items.  We  believe  the  time  has  come  to  con- 
sider this  proposal  on  Its  own  merits,  and 
we  likewise  urge  its  immediate  adoption. 

B.  CERTIORARI  BXVIEW  IN  UNFAIR  LABOR  PRACTICE 
CASES 

The  tremendous  increase  in  appellate 
court  litigation  Involving  the  Board  is  Itself 
dwarfed  by  the  case  explosion  at  the  agency's 
lower  levels.  The  number  of  unfair  labor 
practice  cases  filed  with  the  Board  has  risen 
from  9.260  In  1958  to  17,816  In  1968.*  There 
have  been  ntimerous  proposals  over  the  years 
that  the  Board's  procedures  be  changed  to 
enable  It  to  cope  with  this  case  Influx.*  Of 
these,  we  believe  that  one  of  the  most  prom- 
ising solutions,  and  an  approach  deserving  of 
immediate  consideration  and  prompt  adop- 
tion, is  a  system  of  certiorari  review  by  the 
Board  of  trial  examiner  decisions  in  unfair 
labor  practice  cases. 

At  the  present  time,  any  party  Is  guar- 
anteed an  automatic  right  of  appeal  from 
any  trial  examiner  decision  In  an  unfair 
labor  practice  case.  The  change  to  a  certlor- 
arl-type  procedure  would  allow  the  Board, 
In  Its  discretion,  to  select  the  cases  that  it 
will  hear.  If  the  Board  decides  not  to  hear 
the  case,  the  examiner's  decision  would  stand 
as  the  agency's  final  decision.  An  aggrieved 
party  would  still  have  the  right  to  appeal 
the  examiner's  decision  to  the  courts  even 
though  the  Board  had  declined  to  review  It. 

In  1959  Congress  amended  Section  3(b)  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  to  allow 
the  Board  to  exercise  discretionary  review 
in  representation  cases.  Two  years  later,  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  rcommended  that  discre- 
tionary review  be  extended  to  unfair  labor 
practice  cases.  This  prop>osal.  Itself  based  on 
the  unanimous  recommendations  of  the  12- 
member  Cox  panel  in  January  1960  and  of 
the  Landis  Report  in  December  1960,  was 
submitted  to  the  House  of  Representatives  as 
Reorganization  Plan  S.  The  House  rejected 
the  Plan  by  231  to  179.">  Since  then  the 
Board  has  continued  to  press  for  the  Plan's 
adoption. "  It  has  received  some  encourage- 
ment from  Congress  "  and  a  mixed  response 
from  the  labor-management  bar." 

The  Board's  regional  offices  and  Its  trial 
examiners  are  able  to  settle  or  otherwise 
resolve  the  overwhelming  majority  of  cases 
long  before  they  reach  the  Board  in  Wash- 
ington. Nevertheless,  the  number  of  con- 
tested unfair  labor  practice  cases  reaching 
the  Board  itself  has  increased  from  611  In 
1963  to  831  In  1968.  In  recent  years,  the 
regional  offices  and  the  trial  examiners  have 
managed  to  keep  pace  with  their  own  in- 


creased workload  by  utilizing  extra  peraon- 
nel  and  placing  greater  emphasis  on  pre- 
hearing settlement  procedures.'* 

The  Board  has  also  been  striving  to  reduce 
its  own  caseload  to  manageable  proportions. 
The  most  recent  statistics  available ''  show 
that  the  Board  utilized  three-member  panels 
In  87%  of  all  cases.  In  addition,  approximately 
half  of  the  Board's  orders  are  "short  forms"; 
that  is,  a  per  curiam  affirmance  of  the  exam- 
iner's decision.  These  procedures  (especially 
the  former)  were  apparently  not  in  general 
use  at  the  time  of  the  1966  American  Bar 
Association  study,  lliat  study  was  greatly 
influenced  by  testimony  by  a  former  Board 
member  that  the  Board's  failure  to  use  a 
traditional  panel  system  itself  accounted  for 
a  good  part  of  its  case  log- jam."  These  facts 
convinced  the  ABA  that  a  Board  with  7  or 
9  members  and  full  use  of  a  panel  system 
was  the  best  solution.  Of  course,  circum- 
stances are  now  entirely  different. 

However,  though  delays  in  proceedings 
through  the  examiner's  decision  have  been 
reduced,  the  delay  from  that  point  to  Board 
decision  has  Increased;  viz: 


Stage  of  case 

Median  days 
laquired  for  disposition 

1966            19G9 

Filing  to  complaint 

58               57 

Complaint  to  close  of  hearing 

74               59 

Close  of  hearing  to  TX  decision    . 

116               84 

TX  decision  to  board  decision 

112               127 

Total 

360             327 

As  a  consequence,  the  period  between  the 
examiner's  decision  and  the  Board's  decision 
is  increasingly  responsible  for  delaying  the 
determination  of  unfair  labor  practice  cases. 
Of  course,  it  is  precisely  this  bottleneck  that 
a  certiorari -type  procedure  would  affect. 

Discretionary  review  may  have  many  ben- 
eficial effects.  Board  members  could  devote 
more  time  to  cases  raising  basic  questions 
of  nation-wide  significance  or  having  far- 
reaching  consequences.  Oral  argimient. 
which  is  rarely  granted  at  present,  could  be 
scheduled  more  often.  Reducing  delay  may 
also  give  the  Board  time  to  consider  more 
effective  remedies  and  to  otherwise  improve 
decisional  quality. 

The  arguments  Tor  and  against  a  discre- 
tionary review  procedtire  can  be  easily  over- 
stated. It  will  affect  only  unfair  labor  prac- 
tice cases,  which  comprise  69%  of  the  Board's 
workload,  and  could  be  negated  by  increases 
in  the  Board's  representation  case  or  Injunc- 
tion workload.  Moreover,  It  will  only  affect 
the  time  period — at  present  127  days — be- 
tween the  examiner's  decision  and  the 
Board's  decision.  This  is  only  one-third  of 
the  total  time  period  between  charge  and 
Board  decision.  Finally,  even  a  case  denied 
Board  review  could  face  lengthy  compliance 
proceedings  before  relief  Is  ultimately 
granted." 

The  impact.  If  any,  of  discretionary  review 
will  depend  entirely  on  whether  it  will  per- 
suade parties  who  presently  seek  Board  re- 
view not  to  do  so.  The  present  "acceptance" 
of  examiners'  decisions  is  extremely  low; 
nearly  ninety  percent  are  now  appealed  to 
the  Board."  On  the  other  hand.  In  repre- 
sentation cases  where  the  Board  presently 
exercises  discretionary  review,  the  parties 
have  sought  to  review  the  regional  director's 
determination  in  only  twenty  to  twenty-five 
percent  of  the  cases.'* 

We  believe  that  these  differing  experiences 
may  be  the  direct  result  of  the  availability  of 
an  automatic  appeal  procedure  In  unfair 
labor  practice  cases.  A  large  percentage  of 
the  Board's  caseload  consists  of  largely  fac- 
tual matters  In  which  the  examiner's  deci- 
sion is  almost  always  affirmed  by  the  Board.*" 
The  examiners'  total  performance  is  equally 
Impressive;  the  latest  statistics  show  that  82 
percent  of  their  decisions  are  afllrmed  In  full 
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by  the  Board.  On«  must  assume  th&t  many  of 
the  parties  that  continue  to  use  the  auto- 
matic appeal  procedure.  In  the  (ace  of  these 
overwhelming  odds  against  success,  are  moti- 
vated In  large  part  by  the  desire  to  postpone 
the  Inevitable  as  long  as  possible  or.  In  a 
word,  delay.  Adoption  of  discretionary  review 
might  tip  the  balance  against  an  appeal  in 
these  cases,  particularly  since  a  party  con- 
templating an  appeal  under  such  a  system 
must  recognize  that  relatively  few  petitions 
will  be  accepted." 

The  nearly  ten  years  of  actual  experience 
with  discretionary  review  In  representation 
cases  Is  certainly  instructive.  At  the  same 
time,  we  recognize  that  there  Is  In  some 
quarters  considerable  antipathy  towards  trial 
examiners  that  wUl  not  disappear  overnight. 
Furthermore,  the  regional  directors,  precisely 
because  they  are  known  to  and  In  constant 
contact  with  labor  and  management  repre- 
sentatives In  their  local  area,  can  expect  their 
rulings  to  gain  far  greater  acceptance  than 
can  the  trial  examiners.  We  consider  It  likely, 
therefore,  that  as  many  ••  twice  as  many 
petitions  for  review  (that  is.  forty  to  flfty 
percent  of  all  cases)  may  be  filed,  at  least 
Initially.  In  unfair  labor  practice  cases  than 
are  presently  filed  In  representation  cases. ^ 
But,  even  tinder  these  circumstances,  the 
Board's  unfair  labor  practice  caseload  will 
still  be  reduced  significantly:  and  the  num- 
ber of  review  petitions  in  cases  can  be  ex- 
pected to  reduce  with  added  experience. 

The  number  of  days  that  may  be  trimmed 
frc«n  a  particular  case  by  a  certlorarl-type 
procedure  is  not  overly  impressive.  At  least 
20  dajrs  will  be  consvmied  by  the  petition  and 
the  response  and  another  30  days  by  the 
Board's  determination. ^  Thus,  we  are  talk- 
ing about  a  nert  gain  of  100  days  U  no  peti- 
tion is  filed,  and  a  gain  of  70  days  if  one  Is 
filed  but  denied."  Mca-eover,  where  the  peti- 
tion is  granted,  time  would  actually  be  lost 
unless  an  eased  workload  would  facilitate 
greater  expediency  in  Board  actions  in  gen- 
eral. Nevertheless,  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases  the  day  when  a  remedy  for  a  statutory 
violation  can  be  granted  woxild  be  advanced 
by  70  to  100  days.  This  is  definite  -progress. 

We  recommend  that  the  Boctrd  be  granted 
discretionary  review  over  unfair  labor  prac- 
tice cases.  The  experience  under  the  similar 
program  for  representation  cases  has  been 
extremely  favorable."  The  Immediate  reduc- 
tion of  a  significant  part  of  the  Board's  case- 
load and  the  concomitant  reduction  of  as 
much  as  a  third  of  a  year  In  the  time  needed 
for  the  determination  of  these  cases  are  defi- 
nite and  positive  advantages. 

The  few  opponents  of  this  change  do  not 
challenge  these  obvious  benefits.  They  argue 
Instead  that  other  solutions  (such  as  in- 
creasing the  number  of  Board  members)  may 
have  a  similar  or  a  greater  effect  on  the 
twin  problems  of  caseload  and  delay.  In  our 
opinion,  these  arguments  support  not  the  re- 
jection of  either  alternative  but  possibly  the 
adoption  of  both.  Discretionary  review  de- 
serves to  be  considered  on  its  own  merits  and, 
on  this  basis,  we  believe  It  should  be 
adopted. 

CONCI.T7SIONS 

(1)  For  the  reasons  stated  In  Part  A  of  this 
report,  this  Committee  endorses  an  amend- 
ment to  Sections  10(e)  and  10(f)  of  the 
Act  making  NLRB  orders  self-enforcing  un- 
less a  petition  for  review  Is  filed  within 
thirty  days  after  the  order  la  served  on  the 
parties. 

(3)  For  the  reasons  stated  In  Part  B  of 
this  report,  the  Committee  endorses  an 
amendment  to  Section  3(b)  of  the  Act 
providing  for  discretionary  Board  review  of 
trial  examiner  decisions  in  unfair  labor  prac- 
tice cases. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

RiCHAID    M.     MXSSIM*. 

Chairman. 
Joax  D.  CANom, 

Seeretarf. 


rOOTttOTtS 

^  All  chronological  references  herein,  un- 
less the  context  indicates  otherwise,  will  be 
to  the  Board's  fiscal  year  (July  1  to  June 
30).  Thus,  1969  refers  to  the  twelve-month 
period  from  July  1,  1968  to  June  30,  1969. 
Statistics  are  drawn  from  the  NLRB's  annual 
reports. 

'  The  FTC  has  operated  under  a  self -en- 
forcement procedure  for  over  a  half -century. 
See  15U.S.C.  {4S(c).  (g). 

>  This  time  period  has  varied  between  30 
and  45  days  in  the  several  proposals  to  date. 
We  favor  a  30-day  period,  provided  that  the 
period  begins  to  run  on  the  date  the  Board's 
order  Is  served  on  the  parties  and  not  from 
the  date  the  order  Issues.  The  petition  for 
review  is  a  fairly  perfunctory  document  (In 
comparison  to  later  briefs  on  the  merits) 
and  can  be  and  often  Is  prepared  even  be- 
fore the  Board  decision  Issues. 

Other  federal  statutes  prescribed  either  30 
days  (Federal  Communications  Act.  47 
U.S.C.  i  40aC;  Federal  Seed  Act,  7  O.S.C. 
f  1600) ,  60  days  (Securities  Act,  15  tT.S.C. 
f  77:  Securities  Exchange  Act,  15  n.S.C. 
1 78y:  Public  Utility  Holding  Co.  Act.  15 
n.S.C.  i  79x:  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act. 
15  VSC.  i  45c:  Federal  Power  Act,  16  U.S.C. 
$8251:  National  Oas  Act,  15  U.S.C.  i  717r: 
Federal  Labor  Standards  Act,  39  U.S.C.  f  310; 
Trust  Indenture  Act.  15  U.S.C.  {  77vvv:  In- 
vestment Company  Act,  15  U.S.C.  i80a-42) 
or  90  days  (Food  and  Drug  Act,  31  U.S.C.  i 
371f). 

•1967  Labor  Relations  Yearbook  431. 
»  1967  Testimony  of  NLRB  General  Coun- 
sel Arnold  Ordman  before  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee  (71  LRR  517.  519) .  These 
delays   have   themselves  spawned   litigation. 
See  NLRB  v.   Staub  Cleanert,  inc.,  TSA.  73 
LRRM  2755  (2d  Clr.  1969). 
•71  LRR  517.  519. 
■  72  LRR  252. 

■If  anything,  the  Increase  Is  accelerating. 
In  1966,  the  Board  had  predicted  an  unfair 
labor  practice  caseload  of  16,500  for  1968 — 
a  3.5  percent  Increase.  The  actual  total  was 
17.816,  or  a  12  percent  Increase  over  1966. 

•  Other  propoaals  have  Included  ( 1 ) 
amending  the  Act,  principally  Sections  8(a) 
(5)  and  8(b)(4),  to  make  lawful  certain  em- 
ployer and  union  conduct  now  covered,  (2) 
raising  the  Board's  minimum  monetary  Juris- 
dictional requirement  to  (250,000  or  (500,000 
and  (3)  increasing  the  number  of  Board 
members  from  5  to  7  or  9.  The  latter  two 
proposals  are  apparently  derived  from  similar 
actions  taken  by  the  federal  courts  to  deal 
with  their  own  caseload  explosion. 

'"The  principal  reason  for  rejection  was 
that  Reorganization  Plan  5  would  have  per- 
mitted the  Board  to  delegate  "any  of  Its 
functions."  This  open-ended  language  could 
have  allowed  the  delegation  of  Board  powers 
such  as.  for  example,  the  authority  to  Issue 
Section  10(  J)  InJuncUons.  (See  48  LRRM  78) . 
All  subsequent  proposals  have  been  strictly 
limited  to  delegation  In  unfair  labor  practice 
cases. 

"  See  speeches  by  Board  Members  Fanning 
(60  LRRM  51  (1965):  1968  Labor  Relations 
Yearbook  164.  178;  72  LRR  362.  371-72 
(1969) ),  Brown  (1967  Labor  Relations  Tear- 
book  251,  252-53)  and  McCtUloch  (1968  Labor 
Relations  Yearbook  114.  123)  and  by  General 
Counsel  Ordman  ( 1966  Labor  Relations  Year- 
book 339,  340). 

"See  speech  by  Congressman  Thompson 
(1966  Labor  Relations  Yearbook  333),  1969 
Report  of  House  Labor  Suboammlttee  (70 
LRR  211,  313  (1969))  and  S.  3453  (89th  Cong.. 
2dSess.). 

» The  1966  Report  of  the  American  Bar 
Association's  Section  on  Labor  Relations  Law, 
Committer  on  Practice  and  Procedure  under 
the  NLRA  (see  1966  Reoprt,  pp.  224-35)  re- 
jected the  Plan  In  favor  of  an  Increase  In 
the  number  of  Board  members  from  5  to  7 
or  9.  The  1967  Report  of  the  Association  of 
the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York's  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Social  Security  Leglalation  dis- 


agreed, concluding  that  the  balance  of  con- 
siderations "seems  clearly  In  favor  of  the 
Plan."  6  Reports  of  Committee*  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  the  Bar  Concerned  with  Federal 
I^gUlation  19-54  (Nov.  1967). 

"See  1966  Labor  Relations  Yearbook  333. 
The  number  of  trial  examiners  (now  100)  baa 
been  Increased  by  nearly  a  third  since  1963. 
(td.  at339). 

"■  1966-67  (N.L.R.B.  decisions,  bound  vol- 
umes 161  and  162). 

>•  See  1966  Committee  Report  at  231-33. 

"Cf.  NLRB  V.  JJi.  Rutter-Rex  Mfg.  Co, 
Inc..  24  ■LXA  2d  405,  72  LRRM  3881  (1969); 
Fibrehoard  Paper  Prods.,  180  N.LJI.B.  No.  33, 
73  LRRM  1617  (1969). 

>■  In  1959,  no  exceptions  were  filed  In  <Hily 
10  percent  of  all  cases;  other  years  show: 
1960  (19%).  1963  (18%).  1964  (11%),  1966 
(16%)  and  1966  (13%). 

>*1963  (19.6%),  1964  (20.1%),  1966  (35.8%) 
and  1966  (23.4%). 

*  68  percent  of  all  charges  tiled  against  em- 
ployers in  1968  contained  discriminatory  dis- 
charge allegations  under  section  8(a)(3),  and 
the  Board  affirms  the  examiner's  decision  In 
95  percent  of  such  cases. 

^>  In  representation  cases,  the  Board  has 
accepted  approximately  IS  percent  of  the  re- 
view petitions  filed.  ( 1963  ( 13% ) ,  1964  (30% ) . 
1965  (14%),  1966  (13%)).  Various  Board 
members  have  predicted  that  the  Board 
would  accept  25  percent  of  all  petitions  for 
review  if  Reorganization  Plan  5  were  adopted. 

"We  are  not  convinced — for  the  reasons 
stated  In  the  1967  New  York  City  Bar  Asso- 
daUon  study  (pp.  35-36) — that  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  5  will  merely  shift  this  workload  to 
the  courts  of  appeals.  A  judicial  appeal  is  far 
more  costly  than  a  NLRB  appeal.  Moreover,  a 
litigant  could  hardly  expect  a  reasonable 
chance  of  success  In  the  courts  in  a  case  the 
Board  has  determined  does  not  warrant  fur- 
ther review. 

"  The  Board  has  said  that  all  five  members 
will  rule  on  petitions  for  review  and,  also, 
that  the  vote  of  any  two  members  will  be  re- 
quired If  review  la  to  be  granted.  (60  LRRM 
51,53  (1965)). 

"The  certiorari  procedure  In  representa- 
tion cases  has  reduced  the  average  time  from 
the  filing  of  the  rep>resentatlon  petition  to 
the  regional  director's  order  directing  an 
election  from  83  days  (the  1958-61  average) 
to  39  days  (the  1962-65  average). 

*  How  much  of  a  reduction  may  be  effected 
In  unfair  labor  practice  cases  Is  difficult  to  as- 
certain. It  will  depend  to  some  extent  on  the 
standards  for  review.  We  take  no  position  on 
the  standards  that  have  been  proposed.  (See 
45  LRRM  94  (1960) ).  The  Board  has  stated 
that  it  will  hold  public  hearings  on  the  ques- 
tion of  applicable  standards  If  discretionary 
review  Is  adopted. 


INDIVIDUAL  RIGHTS  AND 
LIBERTIES 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause of  the  understandable  desire  of 
Congress  to  reverse  the  rising  crime 
rate,  there  has  been — and  there  will  con- 
tinue to  be — a  tendency  to  expand  the 
power  of  government  at  the  expense  of 
individual  rights  guaranteed  by  the  Con- 
stitution. One  man — the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Ervin) — has  taken  the  lead  in  opposing 
this  dangerous  tendency,  and  he  has 
done  so  with  force  and  eloquence. 

As  Tom  Wicker  observed  in  a  column 
published  in  the  New  York  Times  of 
March  29,  1970,  Senator  Ervim  repre- 
sents what  Is  best  about  the  conservative 
tradition  in  American  iralitics.  He  speaks 
out  "for  values  proven  so  long  ago  that 
most  Americans  no  longer  even  seem  to 
know  about  them." 
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I  have  disagreed  with  Senator  Ervin 
on  various  issues  in  the  past,  and  I  am 
sure  that  we  will  continue  to  disagree 
in  the  future.  But  I  have  always  been 
aware  of  his  great  integrity  and  of  his 
strong  devotion  to  individual  rights  and 
liberties.  Mr.  Wicker  managed  to  convey 
these  qualities  in  a  relatively  few  words. 
I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
his  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

In  thi  Nation:  Wnx  ths  Rkal  Conskeva- 

TivES  Please  Stand  Up? 

(By  Tom  Wicker) 

Washington. — No  Southern  Senator  has 
been  a  more  vigorous  and  outspoken  oppo- 
nent of  most  civil-rights  legislation  than 
Sam  J.  Ervin  of  North  Carolina.  But  Judge 
Ervin,  a  former  member  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  that  state,  always  based  his  oppo- 
sition on  what  be  considered  legal  and  con- 
stitutional grounds,  and  so  It  may  not  be 
as  Incongruous  as  It  seems  that  In  recent 
years  he  also  has  emerged  as  an  eloquent 
defender  of  American  civil  liberties. 

Last  week,  employing  all  the  organ  tones 
of  one  of  the  most  impressive  rhetorical 
talents  In  the  Senate,  Judge  Ervin  went 
to  work  on  the  Infamous  District  of  Colum- 
bia crime  bill  passed  by  the  House  at  the 
behest  of  the  Nixon  Administration — a 
measure,  incidentally,  which  is  something 
of  a  model  for  what  the  arid  crlme-flghters 
of  the  Administration  and  Congress  have  In 
mind  for  the  rest  of  the  country. 

senator  cxvin's  attack 

nils  Iniquitous  blU,  Judge  Ervin  thun- 
dered to  the  Senate  District  Committee,  Is 
"an  affront  to  the  Constitution"  and  "as  full 
of  unconstitutional,  unjust  and  unwise  pro- 
visions as  a  mangy  hound  dog  Is  full  of 
fleas."  It  was,  he  went  on  in  splendid  voice, 
"a  garbage  pall  of  some  of  the  most  re- 
pressive, nearsighted.  Intolerant,  unfair  and 
vindicative  legislation  that  the  Senate  has 
ever  been  presented." 

A  particular  opponent  of  the  Administra- 
tion's so-called  "preventive  detention"  pro- 
posal. Judge  Ervin  denounced  It  as  well  as 
other  provisions — mandatory  adult  trials 
for  sixteen-year-olds  charged  with  violent 
crimes,  sweeping  wiretap  and  bugging  au- 
thority, the  authorizing  of  "no-knock"  en- 
tries by  police,  and  mandatory  jail  sentences 
In  certain  crimes — and  said  they  constituted 
"broad-scale  repudiation  of  our  constitu- 
tional traditions." 

"This  bill,"  the  Sen&tcM-  concluded, 
"might  better  be  entitled  'A  bill  to  repeal  the 
Fourth,  Fifth,  Sixth  and  Eighth  Amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution." "  And  this  at- 
tack win  not  be  dismissed  llghUy.  as  House 
and  Senate  conferees  try  to  reconcile  the 
House  bill  with  a  more  moderate  Senate  ver- 
sion; Judge  ESrln's  credentials  as  a  constitu- 
tionalist and  a  conservative  are  too  highly  re- 
garded In  Congress  for  him  to  be  brushed 
aside  as  a  bleeding  heart  of  a  do-gooder. 

Moreover,  he  played  the  leading  role  in 
securing  passage  of  the  BaU  Reform  Act 
of  1966,  which  the  Nixon  "preventive  deten- 
tion" scheme  would  undermine;  and  he  also 
has  been  active  in  defense  of  the  rights  of 
Federal  employes  against  those  who  would 
Invade  their  privacy  and  Insist  on  unreas- 
onable conformity  to  arbitrary  standards  of 
conduct  and  attitude.  So  his  credentials  also 
are  good  on  the  question  of  Individual  lib- 
erty against  the  power  of  the  state. 

Those — Including  me,  a  feUow  Nortb 
Carolinian — who  often  have  criticized  Judge 
Ervin  for  his  resistance  to  civil  rights  legis- 
lation, may  find  bis  dvll  llbertarlanlsm  con- 
tradictory: yet,  whatever  his  subconscious  or 
unconscious  motives  may  have  been,  his  op- 
poattton  to  rlghU  legislation  always  has  been 


presented  as  opposition  to  unwarranted  Oov- 
ernment  Intrusion  on  the  rights  of  Individ- 
uals even  In  a  good  cause.  It  Is  not  so  long 
a  jump  from  that  position,  however  self- 
serving  In  the  case  of  civU  rights,  to  one  of 
stout  opposition  to  a  bill  presented  In  a 
good  cause — fighting  crime — that  really 
would  trample  without  warrant  on  Individ- 
ual rights.  And  the  Individuals  who  would  be 
most  affected  by  the  D.C.  crime  bill  axe  the 
blacks  who  make  up  60  per  cent  or  more  of 
the  District's  population. 

against   TTNBamLED   POWXB 

The  point  Is  neither  to  Justify  Judge 
Ervln's  position  on  civU  rights  nor  to  main- 
tain that  It  Is  negated  by  his  libertarian 
stance:  the  point  is  rather  to  suggest  that 
a  certain  kind  of  old-fashioned  conservatism 
stlU  has  Its  exponents  in  America,  still  makes 
Its  case  fundamentally  against  unbridled 
Government  power,  still  believes  that  In  the 
end  It  Is  the  individual — not  society  and  not 
any  group — that  Is  the  basic  unit  of  value 
In  the  human  condition. 

That  kind  of  conservatism  Is  a  far  different 
thing  from  the  simple  greed  of  those  who 
want  to  be  let  alone  to  milk  the  economy  at 
will,  the  fixed  fiery  stare  of  those  who  be- 
lieve that  anything  goes  In  the  battle  against 
Communism,  the  hysterical  demands  of  those 
whose  response  to  temporary  stimuli — rising 
crime,  dissent,  high  welfare  costs,  higher 
taxes,  college  unrest — is  the  cry  for  punitive 
action  at  any  cost. 

Judge  Ervln's  kind  of  conservatism  may 
have  been  reluctant  to  place  black  men's 
rights  on  a  par  with  those  of  whites,  but  It 
is  not  the  kind  of  conservatism  that  holds 
cheap  the  rights  themselves.  It  is  not  affected 
with  the  myopia  that  prevents  fearful  men 
from  seeing  that  If  Individual  rights  are 
taken  away  from  any  man  or  class  of  men 
they  are  taken  away  trotn  aU;  and  that  once 
suspended  or  destroyed  they  are  most  un- 
likely to  be  recognized  again  by  a  state  power 
that  will  have  been  loosed  from  the  re- 
straints of  the  ages. 

This  Is  an  attitude  once  widely  held  In 
the  South,  If  often  honored  In  the  breach. 
And  while  that  region  may  be  following  the 
Republicans  Into  the  great  Silent  Majority, 
not  so  Sam  Ervin;  he  stands  by  the  older 
view,  still  speaking  out  for  values  proven  so 
long  ago  that  most  Americans  no  longer  even 
seem  to  know  about  them. 


HELIUM  SYMPOSIUM 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  on  March  23, 
a  meeting  was  held  in  Washington  to  dis- 
cuss a  little-publicized,  but  extremely 
important  product.  The  helium  sjrmpo- 
sium  was  concerned  with  recent  develop- 
ments and  trends  in  the  conservation  of 
one  of  our  most  curious  natural  re- 
sources. Helium  is,  however,  more  than  a 
curiosity,  as  the  $100  million  per  year 
industry  it  supports  will  attest. 

Two  speakers  at  the  symposium  were 
C.  W.  Seibel,  who  pioneered  the  commer- 
cial and  industrial  utilization  of  the  gas, 
and  Henry  P.  Wheeler,  formerly  Assist- 
ant Director — ^Helium,  Bureau  of  Mines. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  xmanimous  con- 
sent that  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Seibel  and 
Mr.  Wheeler  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Ten  Yeaks  of  Heuttm  Consekvation — 1959-69 
(By  Henry  P.  Wheeler,  Jr.) 

I  appreciate  very  much  this  opportunity 
to  look  back  with  you  at  10  years  of  hellvmi 
conservation — and  to  say  some  things  about 
those  years  that  I  have  been  wanting  to  say 
for  a  long  time.  Like  Dr.  Seibel,  I  shall  be 
speaking  as  a  former  Assistant  Director — 


Helium,  Bureau  of  Mines;  and  the  views 
that  I  express  shall  be  my  own — not  neces- 
sarily the  Department  of  the  Interior's. 
Whether  you  agree  with  my  views  or  not,  I 
hope  they  will  be  helpful  to  you  In  putting 
the  helium  conservation  program  into  a 
proper  perspective,  and  perhaps  in  planning 
some  other  conservation  program  in  the 
future. 

The  program  was  not  my  idea,  so  I  think 
I  can  talk  about  it  with  some  objectivity — 
although  when  I  discuss  Its  implementation, 
I  admit  that  I  shaU  be,  in  a  sense,  defending 
some  of  my  own  personal  decisions  and 
actions. 

In  1965,  I  recommended  a  helium  con- 
servation program  in  which  we  would  save 
for  future  vise  each  year  about  as  much 
helium  as  we  would  consuBnje  that  year.  An 
interdepartmental  committee,  headed  by  the 
then  Under  Secretary  Chllson,  went  much 
further  to  recommend  essentially  the  con- 
servation of  all  of  the  helium  that  would 
otherwise  be  wasted  in  natural  gas  contain- 
ing 0.3  percent  or  more  of  heUum.  President 
Elsenhower  recommended  and  the  Con- 
gress authorized  such  a  program;  and  ftmds 
were  provided  for  a  major  part  of  it.  These 
were  Indeed  men  with  an  eye  to  the  future— 
and  X  think  that  we,  in  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  let  them  down. 

We  Implemented  the  program  even  better 
than  we  said  we  would,  but  when  the  pro- 
gram was  criticized  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting OlHce  and  others,  we  sat  in  relative 
silence — leaving  even  those  men  who  made 
the  program  possible  to  wonder  whether  or 
not  they  had  done  the  right  thing.  If  I  do 
nothing  more  today,  I  hope  that  I  can  re- 
assure those  men  that,  regardless  of  what 
happens  to  the  program  now,  they  were 
right  In  making  the  program  possible.  We 
will  not  know  for  sure  untU  some  time  in 
the  future  if  we  were  wise  in  saving  the 
helium,  but  I  can  assure  them  right  now 
that  the  money  they  provided  was  wlaely 
spent. 

But  first,  let  us  look  in  a  broad  sense  at 
what  we  did.  When  the  program  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Congress,  it  was  estimated  that 
It  would  cost  about  (16.00  a  thousand  cubic 
feet  to  acquire  helium  for  conservation.  This 
estimate  was  based  upon  a  presumption  that 
the  heUum  would  be  extracted  in  Govern- 
ment plants.  We  negotiated  contracts  to  ac- 
quire the  helixim  from  private  plants  at  an 
average  price  of  (11.29;  and  our  country  re- 
ceived a  substantial  additional  benefit  in 
the  form  of  new  gas-processing  and  cryogenic 
technology  developed  specifically  for  i4>pU' 
cation  In  the  private  plants. 

Because  the  helium  cost  less,  we  were  able 
to  conserve  more  with  the  money  that  was 
provided  to  us.  Whereas,  we  told  the  Congress 
that  we  could  conserve  about  3.6  billion 
cubic  feet  a  year  with  a  (60  million  a  year 
program,  we  were  actually  able  to  conserve 
about  3.5  bllUon  cubic  feet  a  year  with  a 
(47  5  million  a  year  program. 

The  helium  demand  projections  that  we 
made  in  1959  proved  to  be  remarkably  cor- 
rect for  a  period  of  about  8  years;  and  al- 
though the  demand  has  slumped  in  recent 
years  because  of  drastic  changes  In  helium- 
using  defense  and  space  programs  (and 
business  in  general  In  the  United  States  is 
something  less  than  booming),  those  1959 
projections  still  look  like  a  pretty  good  and 
probably  conservative  bet  for  the  future. 
Over  the  period  1959-1969,  the  demand  was 
only  about  14  percent  less  than  we  estimated. 
In  this  regard,  this  Is  as  good  a  place  as  any 
for  me  to  say  something  I  want  to  say  to 
those  helium  pessimists — mostly  econo- 
jnists — who  foresee  a  dismal  future  for  he- 
Uum. Isnt  it  a  Uttle  ridiculous  to  predict 
increasing  demands  and  prospective  short- 
ages for  everything  under  the  sun  except 
helium? 

Even  when  you  look  at  the  program 
closer,  you  will  see  that  we  acquired  the 
beliiun  according  to  plan.  Before  we  negotl- 
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ftt«d  ftny  coatrftcU.  wc  set  out  the  steps  that 
we  would  t*ke  and  the  conditions  that  we 
would  mchleve  In  the  contracts.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  any  Government  program  has  ever 
been  implemented  so  precisely  according  to 
a  predetermined  well-developed,  and  ap- 
proved plan. 

And  yet,  we  have  been  severely  criticized. 
Sometimes.  I  wake  up  nlghu  still,  wondering 
why.  Mainly  the  critics  say  that  we  have 
allowed  our  contractors  to  make  excessive 
profits,  and  most  of  this  criticism  stems  from 
the  fact  that  we  paid  the  companies — not 
only  for  extracting  the  helium,  but  also  for 
the  helium  Itself,  which  was  owned  by  the 
companies.  I  realize  now  that  my  critics  and 
I  had  different  objectives.  Whereas  I  was 
trying  to  acquire  helium  at  the  lowest  cost 
to  the  Government,  apparently  they  wotild 
have  sought  to  acquire  heUum  In  a  way 
that  would  minimize  proflu  to  the  com- 
panies regardless  of  the  cost  to  the  Govern- 
ment. This  would  have  meant  extracting  the 
helium  In  Government  plants.  I  stlU  think 
that  we  did  It  the  better  way. 

In  assessing  the  profits  of  our  contractors. 
our  critics  include  the  profits  derived  from 
the  ownership  of  the  helium  as  being  related 
to  plant  Investment.  Although  this  may  be 
proper  from  an  accounting  standpoint,  I 
think  It  Is  most  unfair  as  a  basts  for  criti- 
cism. If  we  had  built  the  plants,  we  would 
have  had  to  buy  the  hellvun  In  the  natural 
gas:  and  the  companies  would  then  have 
realized  an  Infinite  return  on  their  plant  In- 
vestment because  they  would  have  bad  none 
If  the  profit  derived  from  the  ownership  of 
the  helium  Is  separated  from  the  profit  de- 
rived from  the  extraction  of  the  helium.  I 
doubt  that  the  return  on  Investment  Is 
exorbitant.  I  do  not  know,  because,  although 
some  audits  have  been  made.  I  have  not  been 
privileged  to  see  then>. 

So  much  for  the  contracts.  Now.  I  would 
like  to  talk  about  what  has  happened  to  the 
program.  Dr.  Selbel  has  called  the  program  a 
flower  that  bloomed.  In  recent  years,  how- 
ever. It  has  become  a  fiower  that  has  with- 
ered somewhat  because  of  lack  of  support — 
not  lack  of  nourishment,  for  the  Congress 
has  been  moet  generous  In  providing  money 
for  the  program — sometimes  slow,  but 
adequate. 

An  essential  prop  for  the  program  was  al- 
lowed to  disintegrate — the  prop  being,  of 
course,  the  requirement  In  the  Helium  Act 
that  Federal  agencies  would  purchase  their 
major  helium  requirements  from  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  The  fragility  of  this  prop  was  fore- 
seen In  the  congressional  hearings  when  the 
Helium  Act  was  being  considered,  and  a  rec- 
ord was  made  In  these  hearings  to  Indicate 
that  all  major  requirements  of  helium  used 
for  Federal  purposes  should  be  purchased 
from  the  Bureau  of  Mines  to  support  the 
program — whether  used  by  the  Federal 
agencies  directly  or  by  their  contractors. 
Perhaps  the  biggest  mistake  In  the  program 
was  to  attempt  to  finance  the  program  with 
Income  from  helium  sales  to  the  Federal 
agencies  rather  than  through  direct  appro- 
priations. But  It  seemed  like  a  good  Idea  at 
the  time  to  distribute  the  program  coats 
among  the  agencies  In  proportion  to  the 
benefits  they  derive  from  It.  and  It  enabled 
the  program  to  operate  on  a  business-like 
basis.  Further,  the  principal  hellum-uslng 
Federal  agencies  all  participated  In  the  con- 
ceptual development  of  the  program,  and 
there  seemed  to  l>e  no  reason  to  believe  that 
they  would  not  support  the  program  with 
their  helium  purchases. 

When  we  raised  the  price  of  Bureau  of 
Mine*  helium  to  recover  the  costs  of  con- 
serving helium  for  future  use  In  addition  to 
the  coats  of  current  sales,  however,  some  pri- 
vate helium  producers  (which  bad  no  con- 
servation costs)  saw  a  chance  to  sell  helium 
to  the  Federal  agencies  at  a  lower  price.  It  U 
understandable  that  a  Federal  procurement 
officer,  unfamllUr  with  th«  heUum  conserva- 


tion program,  would  not  wish  to  pay  (36.00 
to  the  Bureau  of  Mines  for  1.000  cubic  feet 
of  helium  when  he  could  buy  it  from  a  pri- 
vate company  for  MS-^SO.  By  purchasing 
the  cheaper  helium,  he  could  stretch  bis  lim- 
ited appropriations  further;  and.  on  the  face 
of  It.  It  seemed  that  he  was  SATtng  the  Gov- 
ernment money. 

We  could  never  fully  convince  the  Federal 
agencies  and  their  contractors  that.  In  fact, 
their  purchases  of  private  helium  cost  the 
Government  money.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  can 
convince  you,  but  I  would  like  to  try.  You 
see.  the  helium  we  sold  to  the  Federal  agen- 
cies only  cost  the  Government  about  910, 
with  about  925  of  the  935  price  going  to  pay 
for  heUliui  conserved  for  future  use.  Every 
time  a  Federal  agency  paid  936  for  1.000 
cubic  feet  of  private  helium,  It  cost  the 
Government  an  unnecessary  916.  When  you 
consider  how  many  hundreds  of  mllllona  of 
cubic  feet  of  private  helium  have  been  pur- 
chased for  Federal  use.  you  will  realize  that 
these  purchases  cost  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment several  millions  of  dollars.  And  yet.  to 
the  best  of  my  knowledge,  they  were  never 
questioned  by  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice. 

"Oh.  yes,"  you  might  say,  "but  you  were 
able  to  save  more  helium  for  the  future." 
True,  but  it  was  very  expensive  conser- 
vation. It  cost  about  936  a  thousand  cubic 
feet  of  helium,  and  we  could  buy  all  we 
could  afford  to  buy  for  conservation  for 
about  913  a  thousand  cubic  feet.  I  know 
these  figures  are  not  easy  to  understand, 
but  you  can  figure  them  out  for  yourself  U 
you  are  Interested.  If  you  need  help.  Harold 
Upper  In  the  Bureau  of  Mines  wUl  help  you. 
We  foresaw  what  was  about  to  happen  In 
1M4,  and  for  3  successive  years  we  tried  In 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  to  strengthen  this  es- 
sential financial  prop  by  recommending  to 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  that  the  Hel- 
ium Act  should  be  amended  to  clearly  re- 
quire Federal  contractors  as  well  as  Fed- 
eral agencies  to  buy  and  use  Bureau  of 
Mines  helium  I  do  not  believe  that  the  of- 
ficials In  the  Department  were  uninterested, 
they  simply  were  not  listening  because 
other  Important  programs  were  foremost  In 
their  minds.  In  any  case,  nothing  was  done. 
We  talked  to  the  heUum  using  Federal  agen- 
cies with  only  a  small  measure  of  success. 
Finally.  In  IWW.  we  tried  to  promulgate  reg- 
ulations which  were  Invalidated  by  a  Federal 
Judge  who  said  that  he  did  not  have  to 
read  Uie  legislative  history  of  the  Act  to  de- 
termine what  It  means. 

Look  what  happened.  Over  the  5-year  pe- 
riod.  19«&  to  1969.  an  estimated  606  million 
cubic  feet  of  helium  was  purchased  for  Fed- 
eral use  from  private  producers  rather  than 
from  the  Bureau  of  Mines : 
30  million  cubic  feet  In  1966: 
50  million  cubic  feet  In  1966; 
155  minion  cubic  feet  In  1967; 
200  million  cubic  feet  In  1968: 
180  million  cubic  feet  In  I960. 
These  purchases  represented  a  loss  of  In- 
come to  the  program  In  the  amount  of  al- 
most 935  million.  This  loss  plus  recent  re- 
ductions In  defense  and  space  hellum-uslng 
programs   Indicate   clearly   that    the   helium 
conservation  program  cannot  long  endure  In 
Its  present  condition. 

Despite  Its  adversities,  the  record  of  the 
helium  program  to  date  Is  not  too  bad,  and 
regardless  of  what  happens  from  here  oii  out. 
I  believe  It  has  been  a  sound  program  and  I 
am  proud  to  have  been  a  part  of  it.  The  rec- 
ord for  the  10  years  1960-1969.  la  as  follows: 
Helium  produced  In  Government  plants - 
7  J  billion  cu.  ft. 

HeUum    acquired    from    contractors:    22.7 
billion  cu.  ft. 

Total  helium  acquisitions:  30.0  billion  cu. 
ft. 

Helium  sold  for  beneficial  use;  6.9  bllUon 
cu.  ft. 


Helium  stored  for  future  use:  24.1  billion 
cu.  ft. 

Total  expenditures:  9356  million. 

Income  from  sales  and  services:  9209  mil- 
lion. 

Borrowed  from  Treasury:  9146  million. 

Interest  on  Treasury  borrowings:  917 
million. 

Indebtedness  to  Treasury:  9163  million. 

Indebtedness  per  1.000  cubic  feet  of  helium 
In  storage  for  future  use:  96.80. 

The  Indebtedness  figures  that  I  have  cited 
do  not  include  about  940  million  of  indebt- 
edness Incurred  because  of  capital  expendi- 
tures made  prior  to  1960  and  before  the 
helium  conservation  program  was  started. 

And.  although  the  private  helium  Industry 
has  contributed  to  the  deterioration  of  the 
Government's  helium  conservation  program. 
It  has  become  an  Important  national  asset 
that  did  not  exUt  at  all  In  1960. 

Where  does  the  program  go  from  here? 
This  Is  a  question  I  cannot  answer,  but  I  feel 
sure  the  program  will  receive  stronger  con- 
sideration from  the  present  Administration 
than  It  has  received  since  Its  conception.  The 
people  who  are  now  In  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  know  the  Importance  of  the  natural 
resource  conservation.  They  also  know,  bow- 
ever,  that  our  country  has  much  to  do.  and 
our  fiscal  resources  are  not  unlimited.  They 
must  deal  with  the  program  as  they  In- 
herited It — not  as  It  might  have  been.  The 
decision  will  not  be  easy,  but  I  am  confident 
that  It  will  be  as  wise  as  man  can  make 
It,  and  I  shall  8upp<xt  it,  whatever  It  might 
be. 

A  1917  Vtnoif  BLossoMa 
(By  C.W.  Selbel) 

The  history  of  the  development  of  com- 
mercial helium  Is  surely  a  fairy  tale  of 
science  and  Industry.  How  else  could  one 
catalogue  an  undertaking  which  employs 
more  than  a  tbotisand  men,  whose  sole  pur- 
pose It  Is  to  capture  a  product  that  can  not 
be  made,  an  element  In  the  form  of  an  Inert 
gas  that  fio^ine  has  even  seen,  smelled,  or 
tasted,  a  material  that  must  be  shipped 
In  high  pressure  containers  which  may  weigh 
100  times  as  much  as  the  commodity  they 
hold  and  which  must  then  be  returned 
empty.  A  substance  which  as  a  liquid  has 
a  temperature  of  452.1  degrees  below 
sero  F.,  that  In  one  form  seemingly 
defies  the  law  of  gravity.  But  such  is  helium, 
the  sole  product  of  a  100  million  dollar  a  year 
Industry,  that  produces  a  material  which  af- 
fects and  probably  protecte  the  lives  of  most 
of  the  people  In  the  United  States  and  pro- 
vides a  llvely-hood  for  untold  thousands. 

Fifty  years  ago  helium  as  such  was  a 
chemical  curiosity.  Not  enough  had  been 
produced  In  this  country  to  have  filled  a 
toy  balloon.  I  know  because  I  owned  most 
of  It  and  used  to  sell  small  quantities  at  the 
rate  of  92,600  a  cubic  foot.  At  such  a  rate 
that  toy  balloon  would  have  cost  91.000  and 
to  have  filled  the  envelope  of  the  Goodyear 
blimp  one  often  sees  flying  around  football 
fields  or  raceways  would  have  cost  600  million 
dollars. 

But  I  am  getting  ahead  of  my  story.  I 
often  look  back  on  my  close  association  with 
the  production  of  helium  and  wonder  If  It 
is  not  a  fairy  tale  after  all.  Those  42  years 
Include  many  anxious  moments,  some  fail- 
ures, several  pertods  of  elaUon  but  few  dull 
moments, 
^t  would  be  Impossible  to  recount  even  the 
Important  events  of  those  years  In  the  few 
moments  that  are  alloted  to  me  this  morn- 
ing, so  I  will  have  to  hit  a  few  of  the  high 
places.  I  will  be  content  if  I  convince  you 
that  the  recent  moon  shot  Is  not  the  only 
Impossible  dream  Congress  has  backed  and 
our  scientists  have  made  come  true.  I  should 
like  to  leave  two  other  thoughts  with  you. 
Twenty  five  years  after  helium  was  found 
on  sarth,  only  one  Important  use  had  been 
foiuul  for  It — as  a  bouyant  gas  for  lighter 
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than  air  craft.  During  the  next  twenty-flve 
years  the  once  rare  gas  became  available  In 
quantity  and  hundreds  of  new  and  Impor- 
tant uses  were  developed  for  It  and — it  made 
the  moon  shots  possible.  In  the  years  ahead 
we  can  expect  other  and  more  important 
services  with  the  aid  of  helium.  However, 
helium  is  obtained  from  natural  gas  and  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  warns  of  an  im- 
pending shortage  of  that  commodity.  The 
obvious  answer?  Intensify  our  present  helium 
conservation  program. 

Lastly  I  would  Impress  you  with  the  fact 
that  both  the  production  of  helium  and  the 
space  programs  have  been  made  possible  by 
men  of  vision  in  the  Congress  as  well  as 
those  in  science.  Men  who  would  not  take 
no  for  an  answer:  men  who  were  steadfast 
in  their  support  through  trials  and  tribu- 
lations to  ultimate  success. 

Should  you  be  Interested  In  details,  I  must 
refer  you  to  a  book  I  wrote  three  or  four 
years  ago,  which  I  understand  moet  of  you 
have.  Incidentally  the  title  of  that  book 
caused  me  some  unhappy  moments.  I  wanted 
to  call  it  "Child  of  the  Sun".  The  editors 
claimed  that  would  be  unfair  to  the  read- 
ing public  as  they  might  think  it  was  about 
a  nudist  colony.  So  It  became  "Helium,  Child 
of  the  Sun" 

Whether  you  have  seen  the  book  or  not, 
you  probably  know  that  Dr.  H.  P.  Cady  of 
the  University  of  Kansas  was  the  first  to 
discover  that  helium  was  contained  in  some 
of  the  natural  gases  of  this  country.  I  came 
Into  the  picture  as  one  of  Dr.  Cady's  grad- 
uate students  when  I  read  a  paper  on  "The 
Rare  Gases  In  Natural  Gas"  at  the  Spring 
meeting  of  the  American  Chemical  Society, 
Just  six  days  after  the  United  States  en- 
tered World  War  I.  From  my  point  of  view 
that  was  the  beginning  of  the  most  remark- 
able scientific  fairy  story  that  ever  came 
to  life. 

Six  months  later  I  thought  I  was  dream- 
ing when  I  learned  that  the  Army  and  Navy 
had  authorized  9300,000  each  to  produce  he- 
lium for  lighter  than  air  craft.  What  If  the 
British  wanted  to  place  an  order  for  one 
million  cu.  ft.?  What  If  they  were  willing 
to  pay  a  dollar  a  cu.  ft.  for  it?  Surely  they 
knew  that  since  the  time  helium  was  found 
on  earth,  not  as  much  as  50  cubic  feet  had 
been  separated  in  all  the  world?  However, 
a  year  and  a  half  after  that  Kansas  City 
meeting,  two  experimental  helium  plants  at 
Port  Worth,  Texas  had  produced  over  200,- 
000  cu.  ft.  of  93%  helium  and  most  of  It 
was  on  it's  way  to  the  front.  Only  the  sign- 
ing of  the  armistice  kept  It  from  being  de- 
livered. The  cost?  40<  per  cu.  ft.  My  days  of 
selling  it  for  92.600  a  cu.  ft.  were  at  an  end. 

Strangely  enough  that  helium  rnnalned  in 
high  pressure  cylinders  for  more  than  three 
years.  Then,  as  has  been  the  case  on  so  many 
occasions,  the  financial  support  and  confi- 
dence Congress  had  placed  in  the  project  was 
vindicated.  On  December  5,  1921  the  mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  the  citizens  of  Wash- 
ington saw  the  world's  first  helium  filled 
airship,  the  Navy's  C-7,  floating  over  the 
Nation's  Capitol  and  flying  around  the  Wash- 
ington Monument.  While  the  cost  of  that 
flrst  helium  was  less  than  one-half  the  sum 
the  British  were  willing  to  pay  during  war 
time.  It  was  much  too  high  for  peace  time. 

Now  that  helium  production  was  a  proven 
possibility  the  emphasis  was  placed  on  re- 
ducing the  cost.  In  1923  the  engineers  of  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  made  a  major  contribution 
to  cheaper  helltim  for  lighter  than  air  craft. 
They  developed  a  method  for  removing  air 
which  diffuses  Into  the  envelope  of  all  such 
craft  and  eventually  reduces  the  lift  to  an 
unacceptable  degree.  All  of  the  air  from  one 
thousand  cu.  ft.  of  contaminated  helium 
could  be  removed  for  about  92.  That  meant 
that  the  Initial  helium  cotild  be  used  over 
and  over  again.  The  process  was  too  hazard- 
ous to  be  employed  in  the  case  of  hydrogen. 


Next  the  Bureau  staff  attacked  the  cost 
producing  helium  from  natural  gas.  Using 
data  which  had  been  developed  in  its  Wash- 
ington, DC.  Cryogenic  Laboratory,  a  proc- 
ess was  developed  that  gave  every  promise  of 
helium  for  916  per  thousand  cu.  ft.  The  com- 
bined processes  made  the  cost  of  helium  for 
lighter  than  air  craft  competitive  with  that 
of  the  hazardous  hydrogen. 

While  the  cost  of  producing  helium  was 
being  attacked  by  one  group,  other  members 
of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  continued  the  gas 
field  survey  which  had  been  started  in  1917 
and  has  continued  to  the  present.  Today,  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  gas  field  flies  contain  the 
results  of  more  than  12,000  analyses  of  gas 
taken  from  wells  throughout  this  country 
and  some  from  foreign  lands.  It  Is  safe  to  say 
that  this  group  is  the  best  Informed  one  In 
the  world  on  the  sources  of  helium,  its  availa- 
bility In  the  form  of  helium  bearing  gas.  I 
am  certain  thait  their  studies  indicate  that 
t^e  need  for  helium  conservation  Is  as  acute 
as  ever. 

The  need  for  helium  conservation  is  noth- 
ing new.  In  1920  The  National  Advisory  Com- 
mittee for  Aeronautics,  the  Secretaries  of 
War,  Navy  and  Interior  and  President  Hard- 
ing became  concerned  about  future  soiirces 
of  helium.  Eventually  the  subject  was  given 
consideration  by  the  Congress  and  as  a  re- 
sult the  first  Helium  Conservation  Act  of 
March  3, 1926  was  approved. 

The  act  gave  great  Impetus  to  the  entire 
helltim  program.  It  directed  that  all  helium 
production  be  placed  In  the  hands  of  the 
Bureau  of  Bllnes.  The  Bureau  was  authwlzed 
to  explore  for,  procure,  and  conserve  helium 
bearing  gas.  Helliun  could  be  leased  but  not 
sold. 

For  the  next  twelve  years  helium  produc- 
tion had  as  many  ups  and  downs  as  the  air- 
ships themselves.  Just  when  the  old  Petrolia 
Field  was  nearlng  exhaustion,  a  promising 
new  fleld  near  AmarlUo,  Texas,  with  twice 
the  helium  content  was  purchased.  A  plant 
employing  the  Bureau's  newly  developed 
process  for  the  extraction  of  helium  from 
natural  gas  was  constructed  near  Amarlllo. 
The  new  plant  was  soon  producing  98% 
helltmi  at  the  rate  of  15  million  cu.  ft.  per 
year  at  a  cost  of  1<  per  cu.  ft. 

Then,  one  by  one,  a  series  of  disasters 
struck  the  big  ships,  helium's  main  custom- 
ers. First  the  Shenandoah  was  lost  In  a  storm, 
then  the  Akron  and  finally  the  Macon  was 
lost  while  on  maneuvers.  An  added  blow  was 
dealt  the  lighter  than  air  program  through 
the  loss  of  the  German  ship  Hlndenbiu'g, 
which  filled  with  hydrogen,  burned  while  at- 
tempting a  landing  at  Lakeburst,  N.J.  These 
tragedies  nearly  caused  helium  production  to 
die  on  the  vine.  Some  heroic  measures  were 
necessary  to  keep  it  alive  but  to  this  day  I 
wonder  how  we  weathered  the  storm.  But  we 
did.  I  do  know  that  we  got  a  big  assist  from 
Congress.  In  September  of  1937  they  passed 
an  amendment  to  the  first  Helium  Conser- 
vation Act.  The  new  legislation  gave  the  Bu- 
reau authority  to  sell  belitun  commercially. 
The  value  of  helium  for  newly  developed 
medical  purposes  was  recognized  and  the  Act 
directed  that  charges  for  "medical  helium" 
should  be  at  prices  which  will  permit  Its 
general  use  therefor.  All  In  all  the  new  act 
kept  the  Industry  alive. 

A  few  years  later,  when  war  clouds  de- 
scended on  our  country,  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
bad  one  operating  helium  plant  and  a  staff  of 
36  dedicated  and  experienced  men.  Before  the 
war  was  over  that  staff  had  grown  to  over 
400  with  not  a  few  women.  Four  new  plants 
were  built  and  production  Jumped  from  a  low 
of  5  million  cu.  ft.  In  1937  to  137  million  cu. 
ft.  in  1944. 

The  Navy  bad  authority  to  build  200  air- 
ships during  the  war  and  we  set  about  to 
supply  them  with  the  necessary  helium.  I  do 
not  know  bow  many  of  those  blimps  were 
built  during  the  war  but  I  do  know  that  the 


Navy's  dirigibles  convoyed  over  89,000  surface 
ships  without  the  loss  of  a  single  one.  I  am 
happy  to  report  that  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
saw  to  It  that  those  ships  never  lacked  heli- 
um for  any  of  their  operations.  After  the 
war  we  expected  helltim  production  to  take  a 
nose  dive,  so  we  went  about  dismantling  the 
Cunningham  plant,  where  as  predicted,  the 
volume  of  helium  bearing  gas  proved  ques- 
tionable. Of  the  remaining  four  plants  only 
one  was  kept  in  a  producing  status.  The  re- 
maining three  were  placed  on  standby. 

During  the  war  a  new  use  for  helium  had 
been  developed.  Helium  Shielded  Arc  Weld- 
ing. It  needed  a  purity  of  99.995%  and 
as  soon  as  the  Bureau  made  It  available.  It 
seemed  to  start  a  chain  reaction.  Soon  we 
were  receiving  orders  from  hospitals  where 
helium  saved  many  lives  In  connection  with 
the  treatment  of  respiratory  diseases  and  in 
the  administration  of  anaesthetics.  Helium 
In  detectable  amounts  will  pass  through  a 
bole  so  small  that  It  would  not  allow  a  quart 
of  air  to  escape  In  2,000  years,  so  thousands 
of  cu.  ft.  were  ordered  for  leak  detection. 
Strangely  enough  more  helium  was  to  be 
tised  as  a  lifting  gas  for  the  scientific  studies 
of  the  upper  atmosphere  than  in  the  heyday 
of  the  large  dirigibles.  Liquid  helium  gave 
scientists  the  only  possibility  of  producing 
the  important  phenomena  of  superconduc- 
tivity. In  addition  it  was  predicted  that  large 
volumes  would  be  needed  for  atomic  gas 
cooled  reactors  and  for  the  purification  of 
water.  The  overall  demand  for  helium  grew 
beyond  our  fondest  expectation  and  by  1953 
all  of  the  standby  plants  were  back  In  serv- 
ice and  operating  under  forced  draft  and 
helium  was  being  allocated. 

It  was  fortunate  that  during  the  lean  years, 
Jtist  after  the  war,  that  some  96  million  cu. 
ft.  of  helium  bad  been  removed  from  the 
natural  gas  going  to  the  fuel  market  and  In- 
jected Into  the  Government's  Cliflslde  gas 
field.  By  1959  most  of  It  had  been  withdrawn 
to  help  meet  the  Increasing  demand,  which 
the  greatly  enlarged  Exell  plant  could  not 
take  care  of.  Once  more  Congress  came  to 
the  rescue  with  needed  funds  for  a  new 
plant.  The  plant,  which  was  built  at  Keyes. 
Oklahoma,  was  a  life  saver.  However,  it  had 
been  realized  for  some  time  that  If  future 
generations  were  to  have  the  advantages  only 
helium  could  give,  a  conservation  program 
would  have  to  be  Implemented  without  loss 
of  time. 

Fortunately  at  that  Juncture  the  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Hon.  O.  Hat- 
field Cbllson  became  aware  of  the  acute 
situation.  He  discussed  the  matter  with  Mr. 
Gordon  Gray,  Director  of  the  Office  of  De- 
fense Mobilization.  It  was  decided  that  work 
groups  should  be  established  to  study  and 
report  on  the  many  problems  Involved  In 
a   helltim    conservation    program. 

Eventually  four  work  groups  were  estab- 
lished, with  the  Under  Secretary  acting  as 
general  chairman.  The  members  were  select- 
ed from  high  ranking  officials  of  the  Depart- 
ments of  Defense,  Interior,  Commerce,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  the  Office 
of  Defense  Mobilization. 

Studies  were  made  of  the  availability  of 
helium  bearing  gas.  Current  and  prospective 
uses  for  helium  needs,  costs  of  production, 
sources  of  funds,  recovery  of  capital  ex- 
penses, new  legislatloi^  that  might  be  nettded 
and  many  other  items. 

They  recommended  amendments  to  the 
Helium  act  of  1937.  Realizing  that  the 
helium  production  program  bad  been  self- 
supporting  for  many  years,  one  of  the  few 
such  operations  In  the  Government,  the 
group  suggested  a  self  supporting  conserva- 
tion program,  to  be  maintained  through  in- 
creased charges  for  helium.  All  Government 
agencies  were  to  procure  all  of  their  major 
helium  needs  from  the  Bureau  of  Mines. 
There  were  many  other  recommendations. 
Mr.  Cbllson  presented  the  findings  of  the 
various  work  groups  to  President  Elsenhower 
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aod  his  Cabinet.  The  entire  report  received 
their  igranLmous  and  enthusiastic  approval 
and  the  new  helium  conservation  program 
was  on  Its  way.  Once  more  men  of  vision  had 
looked  Into  the  future  and  bad  taken  steps 
to  protect  It.  And  well  they  should,  for  as 
proclaimed  long  ago  In  Proverbs  29:18. 
"Where  there  U  no  vision,  the  people  perish." 

And  now,  from  all  reports.  It  Is  apparent 
that  Helium  Conservation  Is  again  in  ex- 
treme difficulty.  And  once  again,  therefore, 
the  wisdom,  foresight  and  courage  of  the 
members  of  Congress  euid  certain  govern- 
ment  officials,  are  being  sorely  tested.  The 
need  for  helium  and  the  tremendous  po- 
tential for  helium  use  were  never  greater,  as 
I  am  sure  you  will  be*r  here  today  and 
tomorrow. 

The  faict,  is  ladles  and  gentlemen,  that 
there  la  only  a  critically  limited  supply  of 
economically-recoverable  helium  in  this 
country  and  it  is  rapidly  being  depleted.  And 
it  is  patently  obvious  that  once  this  known 
supply  of  helium  Ls  gone,  science  and  Indus- 
try, and  future  generations  of  Americans  will 
be  the  tragic  losers.  (No  new  assured  major 
sotirce  of  helium  has  been  discovered  in  this 
country  In  the  last  twenty-seven  years.) 
New  supplies  of  helium  cannot  be  planted, 
like  trees,  nor  will  it  remain  where  it  is. 

So,  after  a  full  career  and  most  of  a  life- 
time devoted  to  helium  and  helium  conserra- 
tion.  if  I  had  the  power  to  speak  to  every 
member  of  the  joint  Congress,  at  one  time, 
I  wotild  teU  them:  "Indeed  yes,  a  1917  Vision 
has  truly  blossomed."  And  I  would  also  say 
to  them  with  all  the  vigor  at  my  command: 
"Please  do  not  let  that  beautiful  blossom 
wither  on  the  vine!" 

SVMllAaT 

C.  W.  Selbel  became  asaociated  with  the 
commercial  production  of  helium  a  few  days 
after  the  United  Stated  entered  World  War 
I,  and  continued  till  the  time  of  his  retire- 
ment as  Assistant  Director  of  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Mines  in  1959.  The  paper  sketches 
some  at  the  interesting  facets  of  helium 
oroductlon  as  it  progressed  over  the  years  and 
carries  ths  story  up  to  the  time  President 
Elsenhower  and  his  Cabinet  gave  approval 
to  what  has  become  the  present  Heliimi  Con- 
servation Project. 


THE    60TH    ANNIVERSARY    OP 
NOVOYE  RUSSKOYE  SLOVO 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  several  days 
ago.  on  April  5.  the  oldest  Russian-lan- 
guage daily  newspaper  in  the  world  had 
Its  60th  birthday  anniversary.  But  this 
birthday  was  not  celebrated,  at  least  pub- 
licly, in  Moscow  or  Leningrad,  because 
the  oldest  Russian-langiiage  daUy  in  the 
world  Is  in  New  York  Ci^. 

The  Novoye  Russkoye  Slovo,  which 
means  "New  Russian  Word,"  Is  a  sym- 
bol of  two  vital  aspects  of  American  life: 
freedom  of  expression  and  the  cultural 
diversity  that  has  made  our  culture 
rich,  lively,  and  great. 

I  should  like  to  wish  this  fine  news- 
paper "Happy  Birthday",  and  a  con- 
tinued and  successful  publishing  career. 


SENATOR  JAVrrS  SALUTES 
ST.    LAWRENCE    CHOIR 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  on  April 
15,  the  Laurentian  Singers  from  St. 
Lawrence  University  in  Canton,  N.Y.. 
gave  a  concert  in  the  Rotimda  of  the 
Old  Senate  OIBce  Building.  For  those  of 
us  who  were  privileged  to  hear  the  con- 
cert, it  was  a  rare  treat. 

The  Laurentian  Singers  were  formed 
in  1946  at  St.  Lawrence  University  and 


are  conducted  by  Dr.  G.  Errol  Gay,  as- 
sistant professor  of  music  at  the  uni- 
versity. The  Singers  have  traveled 
throughout  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada receiving  the  acclaim  of  all  groups 
that  they  have  appeared  before.  High 
points  in  their  history  have  been  appear- 
ances in  Town  Hall.  Carnegie  Recital 
Hall,  and  in  the  Canadian  House  of  Par- 
liament. They  have  also  made  coast-to- 
coast  broadcasts  on  the  major  radio  and 
television  networks.  Another  honor  for 
the  Singers  will  be  their  appearance  on 
April  19  at  the  White  House  worship 
service  to  provide  the  choir  music  for 
that  service. 

I  salute  this  fine  New  York  university 
choir  and  tell  them  how  much  we  en- 
Joyed  their  performance. 


BICYCLES:     A    SOLUTION    TO    THE 
URBAN    TRANSPORTATION    CRISIS 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  most 
Americans  regard  bicycles  eis  toys:  peo- 
ple of  other  countries  regard  them  as  vi- 
able, nonpolluting,  and  Inexpensive 
means  of  transportation.  Although  the 
bicycle  makes  a  direct  assault  on  four 
problems  that  plague  modem  cities — 
traffic,  noise,  parking  space,  and  air  pol- 
lution— planners  have  overlooked  it  in 
their  search  for  solutions  to  the  urban 
transportation  crisis. 

In  a  most  unusual  article  entitled  "Easy 
Rider:  A  Solution  to  the  Commuter 
Crisis."  published  in  the  November  1969 
issue  of  the  Washington  Monthly. 
Thomas  R.  Reld  ni  argues  well  the  case 
for  a  national  plan  for  commuter  bike 
routes.  It  is  indeed  time  for  commuters 
and  communities  to  give  bikes  a  chance. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoiio. 
as  follows: 

East  Rmn:  A  Soltttion  to  tkx  CoMMtrm 

Cbisis 

(By  Thomas  R.  Reld  HI) 

I  can  get  to  work  in  the  morning  faster 
than  you  can.  I  can  get  to  work  cheaper  than 
you  can.  I  can  pai)L  much  closer  to  my  office 
than  you  can.  And  I  have  more  fun  com- 
muting than  you  do. 

The  secret  to  my  success  la  a  two-wheeled, 
three-geared  velilcJe  that  I  bought  last 
year^«omplete  with  a  galaxy  of  optional 
extras — for  $35.  I  go  to  work  on  a  bicycle.  On 
It,  I  am  able  to  travel  the  four  miles  from 
home  to  my  Job  downtown  In  the  quickest, 
cheapest,  easiest,  and  healthiest  possible 
way. 

Not  only  do  I  get  to  work  faster,  easier,  and 
happier  than  you  do,  I'm  a  better  citizen 
about  It,  too.  My  bike  never  blocks  traffic,  and 
I  don't  need  vast  acreages  of  space  to  park 
It.  Instead  of  a  honk.  roar,  and  crash,  the 
only  sound  I  make  is  the  gentle  swish  of 
I>edals.  Most  important,  my  bike  does  not 
pollute  the  air.  While  the  automobile  indus- 
try works  to  eliminate  defects  In  the  Internal 
combustion  engine,  I've  gone  one  step  fur- 
ther. I  eliminated  the  engine. 

I  didn't  always  have  It  so  good.  For  years 
I  used  to  go  out  every  morning,  charge  up 
my  350-horsepower.  four-on-the-floor  Detroit 
dynamo,  and  crawl  through  traffic  to  my 
office  at  16  miles  per  hour.  I  found  that  pace 
exasperating.  But  by  present  automotive 
standards  I  was  making  good  time.  In  a  re- 
cent study  of  central  Manhattan,  niah-hour 
traffic  was  clocked  at  an  average  ipeed  ot 
three  miles  iwr  botir. 


It  wasn't  Just  the  exasperation,  though, 
that  led  me  to  stop  driving.  When  my  park- 
ing-lot man  told  me  one  morning  that  he 
was  raising  his  rate  to  93.00  per  day.  I  decided 
that  there  must  be  a  better  way. 

So  I  started  taking  a  bus  to  work.  But 
it  didn't  take  me  long  to  realize  that  public 
transit  was  not  much  better  than  fighting 
through  the  streets  In  my  car.  I  was  still 
paying  too  much  for  a  ride  that  took  too 
long,  even  on  those  redletter  days  when  the 
bus  ran  on  schedule.  Standing  on  the  bus 
each  morning,  looking  out  at  the  chaos  on 
the  streets,  I  concluded  that  none  of  the 
conventional  forms  of  transportation  could 
cope  with  the  traffic  problem.  Then,  one 
day  about  a  year  ago,  I  stopped  thinking 
convenUonally.  I  started  conunutlng  by  bi- 
cycle. 

Commuting  by  bicycle?  Is  this  some  kind 
of  put-on?  It  may  sound  like  a  Joke  to  mo- 
tor-minded America,  but  in  the  rest  of  the 
world  nobody  Is  laughing.  In  countries  that 
are  willing  to  take  It  seriously,  the  bicycle 
transportation.  Switzerland,  for  example, 
which  traditionally  places  a  high  value  on 
peace  of  mind  and  purity  of  air,  has  more 
bicycles  than  automobiles.  In  Amsterdam — 
a  national  capital  with  roughly  the  same 
population  and  climaUc  conditions  as  Wash- 
ington, D.C.— 150,000  people  ride  bikes  to 
work  every  day.  Hundreds  of  thousands  more 
commute  by  bicycle  in  other  European  cities. 
The  same  is  true  in  much  of  Africa  and 
Asia. 

Probably  the  most  dramatic  example  of 
the  importance  of  bicycle  transport  can  be 
seen  In  Vietnam.  Harrison  Salisbury  reported 
In  the  New  York  Times  that  the  North  Viet- 
namese are  using  bicycle  battalions  to  carry 
tons  of  supplies  over  routes  that  have  be- 
come impassable  for  trucks.  The  French 
historian  Jules  Roy  argues  In  The  Battle  of 
Dienbienphu.  that  the  bicycle  was  Instru- 
mental In  the  outcome  of  that  battle. 

Nonetheless,  the  United  States  has  dis- 
played a  curious  isolationism  toward  the 
bicycle;  we  liave  refused  to  learn  from  the 
example  of  other  countries.  Americans  still 
see  the  bicycle  as  a  toy;  the  notion  that 
someone  would  seriously  rely  on  a  bike  for 
transportation  Is  considered  rather  silly.  It 
doesn't  bother  me.  though.  Maybe  some 
drivers  and  bus  riders  think  It  funny  when 
they  see  me  pedal  to  work,  but  when  I  con- 
sider the  advantages  my  vehicle  has  over 
theirs,  there  Isn't  much  question  about  who 
Is  really  laughing  at  whom.  Besides,  I  have 
an  assured  seat. 

Consider  the  time  it  takes  to  get  to  work. 
Prom  a  residence  vtlthln  five  miles  of  the 
city  center,  bicycling  is  the  fastest  way  to 
get  downtown  in  rush  hour.  That  may  seem 
incredible,  but  I  have  proved  it.  This  sum- 
mer I  entered  a  commuter  race  In  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  I  raced  against  one  commuter  who 
drove  his  car,  and  another  who  rode  the 
bus.  The  "track"  ran  from  a  residential 
neighborhood  in  Northwest  Washington  to 
the  Mayor's  office  in  the  heart  of  the  central 
business  district. 

It  wasn't  even  close.  At  the  moment  I  ar- 
rived to  win  the  race,  the  car  was  barely 
visible  behind  a  long  line  of  stop-and-go 
traffic:  the  third  man  was  waiting  at  a  bus 
stop  some  three  miles  away. 

It  may  be  some  solace  for  automobile  buffs 
to  know  that  the  driver  did  finish  first  In 
one  aspect  of  the  race:  he  managed  to  spend 
more  money  than  anybody  else.  By  the  time 
he  had  parked  his  car  for  the  day.  his  total 
expenses  were  over  $3.00  for  the  trip  to  work. 
The  bus  rider  spent  9.30  each  way  for  hla 
trip.  My  expenses  on  the  bike  are  harder 
to  determine,  but  a  reasonable  estimate 
would  place  my  total  cost  for  the  three-and- 
a-half  mile  race  somewhere  between  one  and 
two  cents. 

The  economic  advantage  of  commuting  by 
bike  can  be  seen  even  more  clearly  when 
calctilated  on  an  annual  basis.  Internal  Reve- 
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nue  Service  formulas  for  depreciation  and 
operating  expenses — assuming  a  fee  for  hard- 
to-find  parking  of  only  $1.00  per  day — sug- 
gest that  a  commuter  who  drives  five  miles 
to  work  and  back  each  day  spends  over  $500 
in  a  year  of  commuting. 

Compare  that  to  my  annual  commuting 
budget.  By  extrapolation  from  the  same  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  figures,  the  deprecia- 
tion rate  for  a  bicycle  comes  to  $.0016  per 
mile.  Adding  depreciation  to  annual  operat- 
ing expenses  ( one  broken  spoke,  one  flat  tire, 
two  headlight  batteries,  and  one  can  of  oil), 
the  total  cost  for  a  commuter  who  bicycles 
10  miles  a  day  all  year  is  around  $5.50 — 
about  1/ 100  of  the  cost  of  driving. 

Bicycling  is  as  good  for  the  psyche  as  It 
Is  for  the  pocketbook.  The  bike  commuter 
may  have  to  stay  cooped  up  In  his  office 
all  day  just  like  everyone  else,  but  he  knows 
that  morning  and  evening  he  can  be  outside 
for  a  while  In  the  bright  of  spring  or  the 
crisp  of  autumn.  The  bike  rider  partlclpmtes 
In  the  sights  and  sounds  of  the  street  in  a 
way  that  no  other  commuter  can.  The  bike 
rider  also  enjoys  the  particular  satisfaction 
of  being  self-propelled,  a  rarity  in  this  age 
of  powerlessness.  It  is  a  good  feeling  to  know 
that  you  can  get  somewhere  under  your 
own  steam. 

Doctors  agree  that  commuting  by  bicycle 
Is  good  for  the  body  as  well  as  the  soul.  Dr. 
Paul  Dudley  White,  adviser  to  Presidents 
and  a  leading  heart  specialist,  says  that  "bi- 
cycles are  the  answer  for  both  brain  and 
body.  If  more  of  us  rode  them,  we  would 
have  a  sharp  reduction  in  the  use  of  tran- 
quilizers and  sleeping  pills." 

Dr.  White  cities  the  following  specific  ben- 
efits of  bicycling:  "In  the  first  place,  it  Is 
an  aid  to  good  muscle  tone,  much  needed  by 
the  American  people  today.  It  aids  the  cir- 
culation and  thereby  the  heart  ...  It  aids 
the  lungs  ...  It  aids  our  digestion  and  it 
may  even  protect  against  peptic  ulcers  .  .  . 
it  aids  our  weight  control  ...  It  probably 
aids  our  longevity  ...  It  alda  the  nerves  by 
Improving  sleep  and  maintaining  equanimi- 
ty and  sanity." 

A  word  on  weight  control:  even  a  leisurely 
bike  rider  bums  up  100  to  120  calories  per 
mile.  This  means  that  a  commuter  who  has 
an  easy  half-hour  ride  to  the  office  and  t>ack 
win  use  1200  calories  per  day  Just  getting 
to  and  from  work.  Thus,  even  without  Its 
time,  money,  and  health  benefits,  bicycle 
commuting  could  still  be  the  best  thing  that 
ever  happened  to  the  Metrecal-for-lunch 
bunch. 

Of  course,  bicycle  commuting  has  Its  dis- 
advantages, too.  One  disadvantage  Is  winter, 
which  keeps  coming  back  every  year.  Al- 
though year-round  riding  Is  feasible  In  the 
deep  South,  It  Is  just  too  cold  for  at  >east 
one  or  two  months  In  most  American  cities. 
The  only  real  problem,  of  course,  is  that  the 
commuter  has  to  arrange  an  alternate  way 
to  get  to  work  during  the  winter  months. 
But  as  soon  as  spring  appears,  he  can  get 
out  his  bike  and  start  arriving  at  work  on 
time  again. 

The  most  serious  problem  facing  the 
bicycle  commuter  Is  the  hazard  of  ventur- 
ing into  traffic  on  a  bike.  The  bicycle  rider 
in  American  cities  today  has  an  Identity 
crisis — nobody  knows  he's  there.  Conse- 
quently, motorists  will  pull  out  of  a  drive- 
way, switch  lanes,  swing  U-turns,  and  back 
up  without  even  noticing  that  a  bicycle  is 
in  the  way.  This  problem  is  being  alleviated 
In  some  large  cities  through  large-scale  pub- 
licity campaigns  designed  to  sensitize  drivers 
to  the  fact  that  there  are  bikes  on  the 
streets.  This  Is  a  public  problem,  and  It  will 
be  up  to  governments  to  solve  It.  As  cities 
take  steps  to  improve  the  lot  of  the  bicyclist, 
experience  Indicates  that  the  number  of  bi- 
cyclists will  increase. 

It  is  clearly  In  the  cities'  best  interests  to 
encourage    bicycling;     bicycle    conunutlng. 


after  all.  holds  just  as  many  advantages  for 
the  community  as  a  whole  as  it  does  for  the 
individual  commuter.  There  are  indirect 
benefits  for  the  city  In  the  decreased  eco- 
nomic burden  and  Improved  health  that  re- 
sult from  commuting  by  bicycle.  In  addition, 
the  bike  makes  a  direct  assault  on  four  prob- 
lems that  plague  modern  cities:  1)  traffic, 
2)  noise,  3)  parking  space,  and  4)  air  pollu- 
tion. (The  automobile  companies  have  been 
somewhat  successful  in  their  own  attempts 
to  control  pollution.  Depending  on  whose 
estimate  is  used,  harmful  emissions  have 
been  reduced  50  to  80  per  cent  in  the  past 
few  years.  Nonetheless,  cars  and  buses  are 
the  major  cause  of  air  pollution  in  urban 
areas.  The  cities  will  not  solve  this  problem 
until  they  reduce  the  number  of  cars  coming 
downtown  every  day.) 

Politicians,  mindful  of  the  social  advan- 
tages of  bicycle  commuting  (and  sensing 
that  there  must  be  a  few  voters  among  the 
country's  57  million  bicyclists  and  trl- 
cyclists)  have  been  enthusiastic  backers  of 
the  bike.  John  Lindsay  remains  a  strong  ad- 
vocate of  bike  routes  in  New  York  City.  In 
fact,  bicycles  have  traditionally  been  one  of 
the  few  points  of  agreement  among  New 
York  mayoral  candidates.  Following  the  1965 
municipal  elections,  the  New  York  Post  com- 
mented that  BUI  Buckley's  proposal  for  an 
elevated  bikeway  along  Third  Avenue  may 
have  been  the  most  reasonable  sug^gestlon 
advanced  in  the  entire  campaign.  While  this 
may  be  more  of  a  reflection  on  New  York 
City  than  It  is  on  the  bicycle.  It  is  indica- 
tive of  the  fawning  attention  that  candi- 
dates tend  to  pay  to  bicyclists. 

On  the  national  level,  Stewart  Udall  has 
been  a  strong  supporter  of  bicycling  as  the 
only  way  to  offset  "the  tyranny  of  the  auto- 
mobile." Lyndon  Johnson  waxed  almost  po- 
etic In  a  message  to  Congress:  "I  see  an 
America  where  oiu-  air  is  sweet  to  breathe 
and  our  rivers  are  clean  to  swim  in.  I  see  an 
America  where  [there  are]  bicycle  paths 
running  through  the  hearts  of  our  great 
cities.  .  .  .  The  forgotten  Americans  of  to- 
day are  those  who  like  to  walk,  hike,  or  ride 
bicycles.  For  them  we  must  have  trails  as 
well  as  highways." 

With  bicycles,  as  with  everything  else, 
talk  has  been  more  plentiful  than  action. 
There  is  sUU  nothing  like  a  national  plan 
for  commuter  bike  routes.  On  the  local  level, 
however,  much  has  been  done,  and  there  are 
In  fact  "blkeways" — specially  designated, 
clearly  marked  routes — running  through  the 
hearts  of  many  of  "our  great  cities." 

One  of  the  most  ambitious  and  most  suc- 
cessful blkeways  runs  through  downtown 
Chicago.  An  extensive  system  of  bike  routes 
leads  through  several  city  parks  and  along 
the  lake  shore.  As  Is  the  case  In  most  other 
cities,  Chicago  started  its  bikeway  project 
strictly  for  recreation  purposes,  and  then  ex- 
panded it  as  shoppers  and  commuters  began 
to  use  the  routes,  too.  The  city  now  has  36 
regularly  traveled  bike  routes. 

And  Chicago  isnt  all.  You  can  commute 
from  Cambridge  to  downtown  Boston  on  a 
bicycle  path  that  runs  along  the  Charles. 
Milwaukee  has  64  miles  of  marked  blkeways. 
Cities  all  over  Florida  have  responded  to  the 
possibilities  of  bike  commuting.  Miami  Is 
the  hub  of  an  extensive  sjretem  of  bicycle 
routes  connecting  the  central  city  with  out- 
lying subiirbs.  Bicycles  are  so  common  in 
Florida  that  the  Coconut  Grove  National 
Bank  has  set  up  pedal-in  teller  windows  at 
its  branches. 

The  most  carefully  planned  and  most  in- 
structive program  for  bicycle  commuter 
routes  Is  a  proposal  prepared  earlier  this 
year  by  three  young  staff  members  in  the 
Division  of  American  Studies  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution.  The  Smithsonian  Plan 
was  designed  speclflcally  for  Washington, 
D.C.  but  Its  approach  and  general  strategy 
make  It  a  good  model  for  cities  everywhere. 

The  Smithsonian  Plan  calls  for  a  radial 


system  of  routes  bringing  commuters  from 
various  sections  and  suburbs  to  a  common 
axis — in  this  case,  the  Mall — running 
through  the  central  business  district  of  the 
city.  It  is  designed  to  serve  shoppers,  totur- 
ists,  and  schoolchildren,  as  well  as  thousands 
of  commuters. 

The  Smithsonian  Plan  is  modular.  It  can 
be  started  on  a  relatively  modest  scale  and 
augmented  in  phases.  The  Initial  "pilot" 
phase  of  the  project,  which  Is  under  con- 
sideration among  city  officials  now,  would 
provide  routes  from  three  residential  areas — 
Capitol  Hill,  Georgetown,  and  Arlington,  Vir- 
ginia— to  the  Mall.  These  flrst  routes  can  be 
expanded  logically  in  definite  steps  into  an 
extensive  system  serving  all  major  residen- 
tial areas.  The  expanded  system  also  includes 
bike  routes  leading  downtown  from  pocket 
areas  in  the  inner  city,  where  few  residents 
own  cars  and  where  btis  and  taxi  service  is 
practically  nonexistent. 

The  Smithsonian  Plan  combines  three  dif- 
ferent types  of  bicycle  paths  into  one  inte- 
grated system.  Where  traffic  is  heavy  and 
sidewalks  are  wide  enough,  bicyclists  will 
travel  on  the  sidewalk.  In  other  places,  the 
bicycle  will  share  the  street  with  automobile 
traffic.  Along  partlcvtlarly  busy  roadways,  the 
proposal  suggests  that  special  bike  paths — 
paved  areas,  about  slz  feet  wide,  running 
parallel  to  the  road — be  constructed. 

The  Smithsonian  Plan  takes  extensive  pre- 
cautions for  the  bicyclists'  safety.  Wherever 
possible,  the  propKised  routes  run  along  side 
streets  rather  tiian  major  trunk  lines.  Where 
bikes  must  share  the  road  with  heavy  auto- 
mobile traffic,  the  streets  will  be  clearly  Iden- 
tifled  and  motorists  will  be  reminded  to 
watch  out  for  cyclists.  The  plan  emphasizes 
marking  and  identiflcatlon  of  routes  in  order 
to  bridge  the  visibility  gi^  between  bicycles 
and  motorists. 

Washington  Is  a  city  on  a  river;  the  river 
means  bridges;  and  bridges  mean  special  haz- 
ards for  bicycle  commuters.  The  Smithsonian 
planners  have  sidestepped  this  problem  in  a 
delightful  way.  They  propose  that  a  special 
ferry  service  be  established  to  bring  bicyclists 
across  the  Potomac  to  and  from  the  Virginia 
suburbs.  They  have  even  found  a  ferry  boat — 
the  S.S.  Old  Duck — which  was  recently  taken 
out  of  service  and  docked  at  a  backwater  In 
the  Washington  Navy  Yard.  The  authors  of 
the  Smithsonian  Plan  have  recommended 
that  the  District  of  Columbia  put  the  Old 
Duck  back  In  service  as  a  bicycle  ferry. 

To  date,  nobody  has  taken  the  suggestion 
seriously.  Everybody  knows  that  ferry  boats 
were  pronoimced  dead  by  the  city  planners 
eons  ago.  Ferries  were  a  victim  of  progress; 
in  this  era  of  convenience  the  river  ferry  is 
as  obsolete  as — well,  as  the  bicycle. 

The  irony  here,  of  course,  is  that  the  on- 
ward thrust  of  "progress"  has  brought  us  to 
the  point  where  the  Old  Duck  is  a  qulckw 
and  more  convenient  form  of  transport  than 
any  of  Its  vaunted  successors.  No  doubt  the 
planners  can  prove  conclusively  on  paper 
that  the  Idea  would  never  work.  But  ask  a 
commuter — the  Old  Duck  would  make  sense 
to  somebody  who  actually  makes  the  trip 
twice  a  day. 

And  what  a  wonderful  trip  It  could  be! 
To  ride  a  bike  to  the  river  bank,  chug  across 
the  river  on  the  faithful  old  ferry,  pedal 
down  the  gangplank  and  on  to  the  office — 
it's  the  kind  of  thing  you'd  pay  92.50  to  do 
at  Disneyland,  and  you  could  do  It  every 
day,  twice  a  day,  in  the  heart  of  the  city. 
With  a  little  imagination,  the  city  could 
make  some  money  in  the  process.  It  would  be 
easy  to  serve  a  continental  breakfast  on  the 
trip  across  the  river,  and  in  the  afternoon 
the  ferry  could  become  the  club  car  of  the 
cycling  set. 

In  short,  the  Old  Duck  would  be  an  op- 
portunity to  put  some  fun  into  the  workaday 
grind.  The  possibilities — ^for  the  city  and 
commuter — are  endless.  They  deserve  to  be 
explored  not  only  m  Washington  but  m  every 
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city  that  stlU  puts  «  premium  on  such  an  out- 
moded commodity  as  pure  pleasure. 

This  ferry  proposal  represents  all  the  best 
festures  of  bicycle  commuting  In  general — 
It  la  simple.  Inexpensive,  and  rather  quaint, 
perhaps,  but  at  the  same  time  obviously 
feasible  and  enuninently  reasonable.  City 
planners  who  are  racking  their  brains  to  find 
simple,  feasible,  and  reasonable  solutions  to 
their  traffic  problems  might  do  well  to  study 
the  Smithsonian  Plan  and  to  consider  the 
bicycle. 

In  the  Ught  of  our  collective  motormanla. 
the  Idea  of  giving  the  bicycle  serious  thought 
may  be  hard  to  accept.  But  as  space  to  move 
and  to  park  the  automobile  In  downtown 
areas  runs  out,  as  clean  air  begins  to  have  a 
price  tag.  with  no  readily  available  alterna- 
tive In  sight,  the  demands  for  recognition  of 
"Pedal  Power"  become  less  and  leas  funny. 
Bicycles  are  not  a  panacea  for  the  traffic 
problems,  but,  given  the  chance,  they  can 
help.  It  la  time  for  commuters  and  com- 
munltles  to  give  bikes  a  chance. 


PROFESSOR  VIEWS  YOUTH 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  an  article 
has  recently  come  to  my  attention  which 
is  remarlcable  for  its  eloquence  and  its 
forceful  assertion  of  the  fundamental 
values  of  our  society.  The  author,  a  col- 
lege professor,  is  uniquely  qualified, 
through  day-to-day  contact,  to  discuss 
some  of  the  more  excessive  manifesta- 
tions of  the  yoimger  generation.  His  com- 
monsense  approach  to  these  matters  and 
his  sometimes  blunt  responses  are  both 
refreshing  and  stimulating. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  by  Dr.  K.  Ross  Toole 
of  the  University  of  Montana,  which  was 
published  in  the  Kansas  City  Times  of 
March  28,  1970,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord. 
as  follows : 

Time  To  Stop  Apolocizzng  to  TotriH 
(By  Dr.  K.  Ross  Toole) 

I  am  49  yean  old.  It  took  me  many  years 
and  considerable  angxilsh  to  get  where  I 
am — which  Isnt  much  of  any  place  except 
exurbla.  I  was  nurtured  Ji  depression:  I  lost 
four  years  to  war;  I  am  invested  with  sweat; 
I  have  bad  one  coronary:  I  am  a  "liberal," 
square,  and  I  am  a  profesaor.  I  am  alck  of 
the  "younger  generation."  hippies.  Tipples, 
militants  and  nonsense. 

I  am  a  professor  of  history  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Montana,  and  I  am  supposed  to  have 
"liaison"  with  the  young.  Worse  still,  I  am 
father  of  seven  children.  They  r»nge  In  age 
from  7  to  23 — and  I  am  fed  up  with  non- 
sense. I  am  tired  of  being  blamed,  maimed 
and  contrite:  I  am  tired  of  tolerance  and 
the  reaching  out  (which  is  always  my  f»inc- 
tloni  for  understanding.  I  am  sick  of  the 
total  Irrationality  of  the  campus  "rebel," 
whose  bearded  visage,  dirty  hair,  body  odor 
and  "tactics"  are  childish  but  brutal,  naive 
but  dangerous,  and  the  essence  of  arrogant 
tyranny — the  tyranny  of  spoiled  brats. 

I  am  terribly  dlsturtted  that  I  may  be  in- 
cubating more  of  the  same.  Our  household 
Is  permissive,  our  approach  to  discipline  Is 
an  apology  and  a  retreat  from  standards^ 
usually  accompanied  by  a  gift  In  cash  or 
kind. 

It's  time  to  caU  a  halt:  time  to  live  In  an 
adult  world  where  we  belong  and  time  to 
put  these  people  In  their  places.  We  owe  the 
■yoimger  generation"  what  all  "older  gen- 
erations" have  owed  younger  generations — 
love,  protection  to  a  point  and  respect  when 
they  deserve  It.  We  do  not  owe  them  our 
K>uls.  our  prlTacy,  our  whole  Uvea,  and  above 


all.  we  do  not  owe  them  Immunity  from  our 
mistakes,  or  their  own. 

Every  generation  makes  mistakes,  always 
has  and  always  will.  We  have  made  our  share. 
But  my  generation  has  made  America  the 
most  affluent  country  on  earth;  It  has 
tackled,  head-on,  a  racial  problem  which  no 
nation  on  earth  In  the  history  of  mankind 
had  dared  to  do.  It  has  publicly  declared  war 
on  poverty  and  It  has  gone  to  the  moon;  It 
has  desegregated  schools  and  abolished  polio; 
It  has  presided  over  the  beginning  of  what 
Is  probably  the  greatest  social  and  economic 
revolution  In  man's  history. 

It  has  begun  these  things,  not  finished 
them.  It  has  declared  Itself,  and  committed 
Itself,  and  taxed  Itself  and  damn  near  run 
Itself  Into  the  ground  In  the  cause  of  social 
Justice  and  reform. 

Its  mistakes  are  fewer  than  my  father's 
generation — or  his  father's,  or  his.  Ita  great- 
est mistake  la  not  Vietnam;  It  Is  the  abdica- 
tion of  Its  first  responsibility.  Its  pusillani- 
mous capitulation  to  Its  youth  and  Its  sick 
preoccupation  with  the  problems,  the  mind, 
the  psyche,  the  ralson  d'etre  of  the  young. 

Since  when  have  children  riiled  this  coun- 
try? By  virtue  of  what  right,  by  what  ac- 
complishments should  thousands  of  teen- 
agers, wet  behind  the  ears  and  utterly  with- 
out the  benefit  of  having  lived  long  enough 
to  have  either  Judgment  or  wisdom,  become 
the  sages  of  our  time? 

The  psychologists,  the  educators  and 
preachers  say  the  young  are  rebelling  against 
our  archaic  mores  and  morals,  our  material- 
istic approaches  to  life,  our  failures  In  di- 
plomacy, our  terrible  Ineptitude  in  racial 
matters,  our  narrowness  as  parents,  our 
bUndneas  to  the  root  Ills  of  society.  Balder- 
dash I 

Society  hangs  together  by  the  stitching  of 
many  threads.  No  18-year-old  Is  simply  the 
product  of  his  18  years:  he  la  the  product  of 
3.000  years  of  the  development  of  mankind — 
and  throughout  those  years.  Injustice  has 
existed  and  been  fought:  rules  have  grown 
outmoded  and  been  changed:  doom  has  hung 
over  men  and  been  avoided;  unjust  wars  have 
occurred;  pain  has  been  the  cost  of  progress — 
and  man  has  persevered. 

As  a  professor  and  the  father  of  seven,  I 
have  watched  this  new  generation  and  con- 
cluded that  most  of  them  are  fine.  A  minority 
are  not — and  the  trouble  is  that  minority 
threatens  to  tyrannize  the  majority  and  take 
over.  I  dislike  the  minority;  I  am  aghast  that 
the  majority  "takes"  it  and  allows  itself  to 
be  used.  And  I  address  myself  to  both  the 
minority  and  the  majority.  I  speak  partly  as 
a  historian,  partly  as  a  father  and  partly  as 
one  fed  up.  middle-aged  and  angry  member 
of  the  so-called  "Establishment" — which,  by 
the  way,  is  nothing  but  a  euphemism  for 
"society." 

Common  covirtesy  and  a  regard  for  the 
opinions  of  others  is  not  merely  a  decoration 
on  the  pie  crust  of  society,  it  is  the  heart  of 
the  pie.  Too  many  "youngsters"  are  egocen- 
tric boors.  They  will  not  listen,  they  wUl  only 
shout  down.  They  will  not  discuss  but,  like 
4-year-old8,  they  throw  rocks  and  shout. 

Arrogance  Is  obnoxious:  it  Is  also  destruc- 
tive. Society  has  classically  ostracized  arro- 
gance without  the  backing  of  demonstrable 
accomplishment.  Why.  then,  do  we  tolerate 
arrogant  slot>s  who  occupy  our  homes,  our 
administration  buildings,  our  streets  and 
parks.  lu-lnaUng  on  our  beliefs  and  defiling 
our  premises? 

It  la  not  the  police  we  need  (our  gener- 
ation and  theirs)  It  Is  an  expression  of  our 
disgust  and  disdain.  Yet  we  do  more  than 
permit,  we  dignify  it  with  Introspective  flag- 
ellation. Somehow  It  Is  our  fault.  Balder- 
dash again ! 

SenslUvlty  Is  not  the  property  of  the 
yoimg.  nor  was  It  Invented  in  1060.  The 
young  of  any  generation  have  felt  the  same 
Impulse  to  grow,  to  reach  out,  to  touch  stars. 


to  live  freely  and  to  let  the  minds  loose  along 
unexplored  corridors.  Toung  men  and  young 
women  have  always  stood  on  the  same  hill 
and  felt  the  same  vague  sense  of  restraint 
that  separated  them  from  the  ultimate  expe- 
rience— the  sudden  and  complete  expansion 
of  the  mind,  the  final  fullUlment.  It  Is  one 
of  the  oldest,  sweetest  and  most  bitter  expe- 
riences of  mankind. 

Society,  "the  Establishment,"  Is  not  a  for- 
eign thing  we  seek  to  Impose  on  the  young. 
We  know  It  Is  far  from  perfect.  We  did  not 
make  It;  we  have  only  sought  to  change  It. 
The  fact  that  we  have  only  been  minimally 
successful  Is  the  story  of  all  generations 
coming  up.  Yet  we  have  worked  a  number 
of  wonders.  We  have  changed  It. 

We  are  deeply  concerned  about  our  fail- 
ures; we  have  not  solved  the  racial  problem 
but  we  have  faced  it;  we  are  terribly  worried 
about  the  degradation  of  our  environment, 
about  InJusUces,  inequities,  the  military- 
industrial  complex  and  bureaucracy.  But  we 
have  attacked  these  things.  We  have,  all  our 
lives,  taken  arms  against  our  sea  of  trou- 
bles— and  fought  effectively.  But  we  also 
have  fought  with  a  rational  knowledge  of 
the  strength  of  our  adversary:  and,  above 
all,  knowing  that  the  war  Is  one  of  attrition 
In  which  the  "unconditional  surrender"  of 
the  forces  of  evil  Is  not  about  to  occtir. 

We  win.  if  we  win  at  all.  slowly  and  pain- 
fully. That  Is  the  kind  of  war  society  has 
always  fought — because  man  Is  what  he  U. 

Knowing  this,  why  do  we  listen  subservi- 
ently to  the  violent  tacticians  of  the  new 
generation?  Either  they  have  total  victory  by 
Wednesday  next  or  burn  down  our  carefully 
built  barricades  In  adolescent  pique;  either 
they  win  now  or  fiee  off  to  a  commune  and 
quit;  either  they  solve  all  problems  this  week 
or  Join  a  wrecking  crew  of  paranoids. 

Youth  has  always  been  characterized  by 
impatient  idealism.  If  it  were  not.  ther« 
would  be  no  chance.  But  Impatient  idealism 
does  not  extend  to  guns,  fire  bombs,  riots, 
vicious  arrogance  and  Instant  gratification. 
That  U  not  idealism;  It  U  childish  tyranny. 

The  worst  of  it  Is  that  we  (professors  and 
faculties  In  particular)  In  a  paroxysm  of 
self-abnegation  and  apology,  go  along,  abdi- 
cate, apologize  as  if  we  bad  personally  cre- 
ated the  Uls  of  the  world — and  thus  lend 
ourselves  to  chaos. 

I  assert  that  we  are  In  trouble  with  this 
younger  generation  not  because  we  have 
failed  our  country,  not  because  of  affluence 
or  stupidity,  not  because  we  are  middle-class 
materialists — but  simply  because  we  have 
failed  to  keep  that  generation  in  its  place 
and  we  have  failed  to  put  them  back  where 
they  got  out  of  It.  We  have  the  power:  we 
do  not  have  the  will.  We  have  the  right;  we 
have  not  exercised  it. 

To  the  extent  that  we  now  rely  on  the  po- 
lice, mace,  the  National  Ouard,  tear  gas,  steel 
fences  and  a  wringing  of  hands,  we  will  fall. 

What  we  need  is  a  reappraisal  of  our 
own  mlddleclass  selves,  our  worth  and  our 
hard-won  progress.  We  need  to  use  disdain, 
not  mace;  we  need  to  reassess  a  weapon  we 
came  by  the  hard  way,  by  travail  and  la- 
bor, firm  authority  as  parents,  teachers,  bus- 
inessmen, workers  and  politicians. 

The  vast  majority  of  our  children  from 
1  to  30  are  fine  kids.  We  need  to  back  this 
majority  with  authority  and  with  the  firm 
conviction  that  we  owe  It  to  them  and  to 
ourselves.  Enough  of  apology,  enough  of 
analysis,  enough  of  our  abdication  of  respon- 
sibility, enough  of  the  denial  of  our  own 
maturity  and  good  sense. 

The  best  place  to  start  Is  at  home.  But 
the  moat  practical  and  effective  place,  right 
now.  Is  our  campuses.  This  does  not  mean  a 
flood  of  angry  edicts,  a  sudden  clamp-down, 
a  "new"  policy.  It  simply  means  that  facul- 
ties should  stop  playing  chicken,  that  dem- 
onstrators should  be  met  not  with  police 
but   with   expulsions.    The  power  to  expel 
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(strangely  unused)  has  been  the  legitimate 
recourse  of  universities  since  1209. 

More  importantly  it  means  that  at  fresh- 
man orientation,  whatever  form  It  takes,  the 
administration  should  set  forth  the  ground 
rules — not  belligerently  but  forthrightly. 

There  Is  room  within  the  university  com- 
plex for  basic  student  participation  but  there 
Is  no  room  for  slobs,  disruption  and  violence. 
The  first  obligation  of  the  administration  Is 
to  lay  down  the  rules  early,  clearly  and  posi- 
tively, and  to  attach  to  this  statement  the 
penalty  for  violation.  It  Is  profoundly  sim- 
ple— and  the  failure  to  state  It — in  advance — 
is  the  salient  failure  of  university  admin- 
istrators in  this  age. 

Expulsion  is  a  dreaded  verdict.  The  ad- 
ministration merely  needs  to  make  It  clear, 
quite  dispassionately,  that  expulsion  Is  the 
Inevitable  consequence  of  violation  of  the 
rules. 

Among  the  rules,  even  though  It  seems 
gratuitous,  should  be  these: 

Violence,  armed  or  otherwise,  the  force- 
ful occupation  of  buildings,  the  Intimidation 
by  covert  or  overt  act  of  any  student  or 
faculty  member  or  administrative  personnel, 
the  occupation  of  any  university  property, 
field  park,  building,  lot  or  other  place,  shall 
be  cause  for  expulsion. 

The  disruption  of  any  class,  directly  or  In- 
directly, by  voice  or  presence  or  the  destruc- 
tion of  any  university  property,  shall  be  cause 
for  expulsion. 

This  is  neither  new  nor  revolutionary.  It 
Is  merely  the  reassertlon  of  an  old,  accepted 
and  necessary  right  of  the  administration  of 
any  such  Institution.  And  the  faculty  should 
be  Informed,  firmly,  of  this  reassertlon,  be- 
fore trouble  starts. 

Suppose  the  students  refuse  to  recognize 
expulsion,  suppose  they  march,  riot,  strike? 
The  pwllce?  No.  The  matter,  by  prearrange- 
ment,  publicly  stated,  should  then  pass  to 
the  courts. 

If  buildings  are  occupied,  the  court  en- 
joins the  participating  students.  It  has  the 
lawful  power  to  declare  them  In  contempt. 
If  violence  ensues.  It  Is  In  violation  of  the 
court's  order.  Courts  are  not  subject  to  fears, 
part  of  the  action.  And  what  militant  will 
shout  obscenities  In  court  with  contempt 
hanging  over  his  head? 

This  is  a  country  full  of  decent,  worried 
people  like  myself.  It  Is  also  a  country  full 
of  people  fed  up  with  nonsense.  We  need 
(those  of  us  over  30.  tax-ridden,  harried, 
confused,  weary  and  beat-up — to  reassume 
our  bard-won  prerogatives.  It  is  ouir  country, 
too.  We  have  fought  for  It.  bled  for  It, 
dreamed  for  It.  and  we  love  It.  It  Is  time 
to  reclaim  It. 


THE  CLEAN  LAKES  BILL 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  8  I  introduced  a  clean  lakes  bill 
designed  to  revitalize  the  fresh  water 
community  lakes  across  the  country 
which  are  in  danger  of  becoming  clogged 
by  pollution. 

It  is  important  that  action  is  under- 
taken to  save  these  lakes  before  it  is 
too  late  because  many  are  now  suffering 
from  advanced  eutrophlcatlon  and  may 
soon  be  lost  forever. 

I  am  happy  over  the  wide  support  that 
my  clean  lakes  bill  has  received.  Twenty- 
six  Senators  have  Joined  me  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  3697. 

In  addition,  the  legislation  has  re- 
ceived editorial  support  from  two  of  the 
major  newspapers  in  my  home  State. 
Minnesota — "Hie  Land  of  10,000  Lakes." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorials  from  the  St.  Paul 
Dispatch  of  April  10  and  the  Minneapolis 
Star  of  April  13  be  printed  In  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  St.  Paul  (Minn.)   Dispatch, 

Apr.  10,  1970] 

Clean  Lakes  Bn.L 

A  federal  approach  to  cleaning  up  our  lakes 
Is  necessary  to  eliminate  the  administrative 
complications  Involved  where  large  bodies  of 
water — the  Great  Lakes,  for  example — border 
two  or  three  states  and  Jurisdictional  prob- 
lems arise.  There  Is  also  the  problem  of  co- 
ordinating the  financing  of  the  cleanup. 

These  are  two  of  the  reasons  why  Congress 
should  seriously  consider  a  (1.5  billion  clean 
lakes  bin  Introduced  by  Sen.  Walter  Mondale, 
D-Mlnn.  A  bill  similar  to  Mondale's  Is  to  be 
Introduced  In  the  House  shortly  by  Rep. 
Henry  Reuss.  D-Wis.  The  Senate  bill  covers 
a  four-year  span  and  has  four  main 
provisions : 

Federal  grants  of  65  per  cent  would  be  al- 
lowed for  building  treatment  plants  which 
discbarge  their  effluents  Into  a  nearby  lake  or 
tributary. 

Federal  grants  of  up  to  80  per  cent  would 
be  allowed  to  help  dredge  lakes.  Improve 
shorelines  and  remove  algae. 

Fines  and  court  Injunctions  would  be 
employed  to  enforce  water  pollution  stand- 
ards. 

Tht  U.S.  Bureau  dt  Reclamation,  the  VS. 
Army  Corps  of  ^g;lneers  and  other  federal 
agencies  would  assist  In  Implementing  the 
program. 

Mondale  noted  that  more  than  100,000 
fresh  water  lakes  In  this  country  are  In  dan- 
ger of  becoming  uninhabitable  for  marine 
life  because  the  beds  are  filled  "with  sludge 
and  debris." 

And  that  Is  probably  an  understatement. 
One  only  has  to  take  a  drive  past  many  of 
our  own  state's  10,000  lakes  and  view  the  sur- 
face to  Imagine  the  kind  of  destruction  that 
Is  going  on  down  below. 

(From  the  Minneapolis   (Minn.)   Star, 

Apr.  13,  1970) 

Money  for  Clean  Lakes 

Sen.  Walter  Mondale  has  Introduced  a 
"clean  lakes"  bill  which,  at  least  In  Its  basic 
purpose,  deserves  to  pass.  The  bill  recog- 
nizes the  need  to  attack  lake  pollution — par- 
ticularly on  small,  community  lakes — with 
action  programs  over  and  above  the  author- 
ized research  efforts,  demonstration  projects 
and  standard  sewage  treatment  plant  grant 
programs. 

The  bill  Would  provide  (900  million  over 
four  years  beginning  in  fiscal  1972  for  pro- 
grams of  chemical  treatment  to  control  weeds 
and  algae,  dredging  of  lake  bottoms  to  re- 
move decaying  sludge  and  other  pollutants, 
recovery  of  overgrowths  of  algae,  recovery  of 
trash  and  other  materials  from  waters  and 
shorelines  and  grading  and  planting  of 
shorelines. 

It  also  would  provide  (600  million  Tor  an 
Increase  In  the  federal  share  In  sewage  treat- 
ment plant  grants  for  plants  which  discharge 
Into  lakes.  These  latter  grants,  however, 
probably  could  be  better  spent  In  many  cases 
to  divert  sewage  plant  effluent  to  rivers  where 
possible,  or  the  bill  should  spell  out  In  more 
detail  the  high  level  of  treatment  which 
ought  to  be  required  for  continued  discbarge 
Into  a  lake. 

But  the  essential  thrust  of  the  Mondale 
proposal — to  provide  substantial  money  for 
specific  lake  rehabilitation  programs — re- 
mains valid  and  we  hope  It  can  win  approval. 


CONSERVATION     OP     THE     NORTH 
PACIFIC  FISHERY— ALASKA'S 

GREATEST  RESOURCE 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  speak 
today  on  a  subject  of  tremendous  impor- 


tance to  my  State  of  Alaska.  Alaska's 
history  has  been  romanticaUy  colored 
with  the  excitement  of  the  great  tum-of- 
the-century  gold  rushes.  It  is  now  enjoy- 
ing another  such  romantic  episode  with 
the  discovery  of  "black  gold"  on  the 
North  Slope. 

But  throughout  these  times,  the  real 
industry  of  Alaska  has  been,  and  contin- 
ues to  be,  fishing.  In  fact,  ur.til  last  year 
fishing  was  far  and  away  Alaska's  lead- 
ing industry.  In  1968  the  value  of  fish 
caught  was  $217,544,000  compared  vrith 
$187  million  for  oil  and  gas.  And  the  fish- 
ing industry  is  growing.  Production  in 
1968  was  more  than  double  1960  pro- 
duction. 

But,  most  important,  fishing  is  Alas- 
ka's biggest  private  employer.  In  the  bush 
areas  of  my  State,  it  is  often  the  only 
means  of  earning  a  cash  income. 

I  raise  these  points  because  there  now 
exists  a  threat  to  the  fishing  industry  of 
my  State  of  Alaska.  It  is  not  clear  how 
major  a  threat  it  is,  but  is  clearly  there. 
I  am  referring  to  the  preparations  now 
being  made  by  certain  private  companies 
in  South  Korea  to  send  a  fleet,  including 
a  9,400-de8wlweight-tons  "mother"  ship 
and  30  catches,  into  the  North  Pacific  sal- 
mon fishery. 

This  fishery  has  been  extensively  pro- 
tected and  nurtured  back  to  health 
after  disastrous  over  fishing  in  the  1920's 
and  1930's  nearly  destroyed  it.  It  has 
taken  the  cooperation  of  Csmada,  Ja- 
pan, and  the  Soviet  Union,  eis  well  as 
ourselves  to  bring  this  miracle  about.  It 
would  be  a  tragedy  of  major  prop>ortions 
if  that  fishery  were  now  to  become  the 
target  of  fishing  fleets  which  have  no 
regard  for  the  conservation  techniques 
that  must  be  used  if  the  fishery  is  to  con- 
tinue under  the  sustained  yield  princi- 
ple. It  would  be  an  economic  disaster 
to  my  State  if  the  fishery  were  to  be  de- 
stroyed. 

Concern  in  my  State  has  reached  ma- 
jor propMjrtions.  I  have  received  many 
letters  and  telegrams  urging  the  United 
States  to  take  action  to  prevent  the  Ko- 
reans from  fishing  the  North  Paciflc  for 
salmon.  Our  Government  has  spoken  to 
the  South  Korean  Government  and  re- 
ceived assurances  that  the  South  Ko- 
reans will  not  license  the  fleet  to  flsh 
for  salmon.  The  Republic  of  South  Ko- 
rea gave  us  the  same  assurances  last 
year,  but  unfortimately,  they  were  to  no 
avail.  We  are  now  working  and  will  con- 
tinue to  work  on  a  resolution  on  this 
particular  problem. 

But  to  focus  on  this  one  incident  is 
to  ignore  the  real  potential  for  disaster 
that  exists  in  our  present  policy  toward 
our  coastal  fisheries.  The  United  States 
only  recently — and  to  some,  reluct- 
antly— agreed  to  the  contiguous  fishery 
that  extended  our  jurisdiction  over  the 
fish  resources  of  our  coast  to  a  point  12 
miles  off  our  coasts.  But  the  salmon, 
which  spawn  in  Alaska's  rivers,  go  many 
miles  beyond  this  artificial  limit  designed 
by  man  to  be  the  extent  of  the  fii&hery. 

I,  therefore,  wish  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  a  resolution  of  the  Dil- 
lingham advisory  board  to  the  Alaska 
Board  of  Fish  and  Game.  The  resolution 
specifies  the  course  of  action  that  I 
would  like  to  see  the  Nation  take.  It  is 
entirely    consistent    with    our    present 
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policy  of  freedom  of  the  seas,  and  it  Is 
sanctioned  by  international  convention. 
I  ask.  unanimous  consent  that  the  resolu- 
tion and  accompanying  docimients  be 
printed  in  the  Rscoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

WcsTESN  Alaska  CoopsRATn-x 

Maucetinc  Association, 
Dillingham.  Alaska.  April  1.  1970. 

(The  following  statement  has  been  pre- 
pared for  distribution  in  order  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  those  persons  In  govern- 
ment, elected  as  well  as  appointed  to  office, 
views  of  those  Bristol  Bay  fishermen  who 
demand  that  the  State  and  Federal  Govern- 
ments redirect  their  fisheries  policies  with 
respect  to  the  taking  of  Bristol  Bay  salmon 
on  the  high  seas  by  citizens  of  other  na- 
tions.) 

Submitted  herewith  Is  a  Resolution  adopt- 
ed by  the  Dillingham  Advisory  Committee  to 
the  Alaska  Board  of  Fish  &  Game.  It  also  has 
the  support  of  this  Association  which  repre- 
sents 400  resident  Bristol  Bay  fishermen. 

We  have  been  following  closely  the  devel- 
opments relating  to  the  threat  of  the  South 
Korean  high  seas  salmon  fishery.  Because 
the  consequences  of  this  Incursion  would, 
in  a  few  years,  bring  about  the  ruin  of  our 
regional  economy,  and.  In  the  long  run.  would 
result  In  the  devastation  of  all  our  North 
American  salmon  fisheries,  we  sincerely  hope 
that  the  present  efforts  to  achieve  a  diplo- 
matic solution  In  the  few  weeks  remaining 
will  be  met  with  success. 

However,  we  urge  that  the  tJnlted  States 
should  also  move  in  the  direction  of  pro- 
viding for  the  long  term  protection  of  Its 
salmon  stocks  in  a  manner  clearly  consistent 
with  accepted  principles  of  International  law. 
It  Is  our  past  failure  to  do  this  which  would 
now  permit  nations  not  signatory  to  the 
International  North  Pacific  Fisheries  Conven- 
tion to  claim  legal  right  as  the  basis  for  their 
Interception  of  our  salmon  runs  on  the  high 


We  salmon  fishermen  strenuously  object  to 
the  position  taken  by  certain  of  our  diplo- 
mats that  such  nations  have  that  right.  We 
salmon  fishermen  bitterly  resent  the  fact  that 
otir  government  has  never  based  its  legal 
claim  to  Its  salmon  resources  upon  their 
anadromous  character.  It  was  not  our  voice 
wblch  counseled  at  Geneva  that  our  case  for 
salnion  should  be  based  upon  abstention 
rather  than  anadromy.  It  Is  not  our  voice 
which  today  concedes  that  the  legal  weight 
in  our  dispute  with  South  Korea  lies  with 
our  adversary. 

We,  too,  have  our  legal  rights,  and  rather 
than  permit  other  nations  unilaterally  to 
destroy  our  salmon  resources  the  United 
States  should  assert  them. 

Cordell  Hull  once  warned  Japan  that  the 
United  States  has  a  special  and  unmistak- 
able Interest  In  these  salmon  and  regarded 
that  Interest  as  Important  to  the  comity  of 
our  nations.  That  warning  sufficed  then;  If 
necessary  It  should  *>»  reneated  for  all  the 
world  to  hear. 

We  salmon  fishermen  feel  that  the  United 
SUtes  should  openly  start  to  lay  the  founda- 
tions for  the  adoption  and  ratification  of  a 
Convention  for  the  Conservation  of  Salmon 
when  Present  on  the  High  Seas. 

At  the  same  time  the  United  States  should 
open  diplomatic  discussions  with  the  37  na- 
tions signatory  to  the  Convention  on  Fishing 
and  Conservation  of  the  Living  Resources  of 
the  High  Seas.  RatlflcaUon  by  22  nations 
would  furnish  the  legal  basis  for  the  United 
States  as  a  coastal  nation  to  take  unilateral 
action  to  preserve  Its  salmon  resources.  17 
nations  had  ratified  this  Convention  aa  of 
1964,  and  no  more  than  6  ratifications  are 
now  necessary  to  bring  It  Into  force.  An  in- 
ternational campaign  for  supportive  ratifica- 
tion la  required. 


Several  years  ago  we  salmon  fishermen 
proposed  State  legislation  which  would  have 
Imposed  a  tax  of  a  few  cents  per  case  upon 
the  Alaska  salmon  pack.  We  asked  that  the 
funds  would  be  used  to  gain  mternaUonal 
support  for  Conventions  to  protect  our  sal- 
mon on  the  high  seas.  The  salmon  canners 
opposed  this  legislation  and  it  did  not  receive 
administration  support.  It  was  given  the  kiss 
of  death  when  there  was  created  In  the  Gov- 
ernor's Office  the  position  of  the  Director  for 
International  Fisheries.  So  far  as  we  have 
been  able  to  learn  the  program  we  proposed 
then  came  to  a  complete  halt. 

We  salmon  fishermen  now  find  It  Ironic 
that  these  same  salmon  canners  have  hit  the 
panic  button  In  their  desperate  need  to  arrive 
at  a  short  term  diplomatic  solution  to  the 
problem  of  Korean  salmon  fishing  after  hav- 
ing sabotaged  our  earlier  proposal  to  estab- 
lish a  sound  legal  basis  for  a  long  term 
solution. 

The  present  Director  for  International 
Fisheries  Is  a  biologist  who  is  experienced  In 
administrative  and  legislative  procedures.  We 
suggest  that  Governor  Miller  give  him  a  mis- 
sion well  suited  to  his  official  title.  That  is: 
to  express  the  views  of  Alaska's  salmon  fish- 
ermen by  seeking  national  and  intemaUonal 
support  for  Conventions  which  will  protect 
our  salmon  on  the  high  seas. 

We.  In  Alaska,  face  the  forfeit  of  our  sal- 
mon resources  through  inaction  imposed 
upon  our  state  and  federal  governments  by 
those  domestic  Interests  which  would  sacri- 
fice them  upon  the  altar  of  abstention. 

This  need  not  happen. 

TauMAN  C.  Embbo, 
Business-Manager,  WACMA. 

A  RESOLirrioN  foa  the  Piotection  or  Bexstoi. 
Bat  Saucon  Stocks 

Whereas,  the  economy  of  Bristol  Bay  is 
based  upon  Its  salmon  fisheries,  and 

Whereas,  these  salmon,  when  In  territorial 
waters,  may  be  taken  by  private  persons  only 
in  such  manner  as  the  State  may  provide, 
and 

Whereu,  aa  a  conservation  measure  the 
United  States  does  not  permit  its  nationals 
to  take  these  salmon  on  the  high  seas,  smd 

Whereas,  fishermen  from  the  Republic  of 
South  Korea  are  preparing  to  take  these  sal- 
mon In  the  approaches  to  Bristol  Bay  In 
waters  forbidden  to  Its  nationals  by  the 
United  SUtes.  and 

Whereas,  the  provisions  of  the  Oeneva 
Convention  on  Fishing  and  Conservation  of 
the  Living  Resources  of  the  High  Seas  are  as 
follows: 

AETICUC    a 

A  coastal  State  has  a  special  Interest  in  the 
maintenance  of  the  productivity  of  the  liv- 
ing resources  In  any  area  of  the  high  seas 
adjacent  to  Its  territorial  sea. 

A  coasUl  State  Is  entitled  to  take  part 
on  an  equal  footing  in  any  system  of  re- 
search and  regulation  for  purposes  of  con- 
servation of  living  resources  of  the  high  seas 
In  that  area,  even  though  Its  nationals  do 
not  carry  on  fishing  there. 

AETXCLK     T 

1.  Having  regard  to  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph 1  of  Article  6.  the  coastal  State  may, 
with  a  view  to  the  maintenance  of  the  pro- 
ductivity of  the  living  resources  of  the  high 
seas,  adopt  unilateral  measures  of  conserva- 
tion appropriate  to  any  stock  of  fish  or  other 
marine  resources  In  the  area  of  the  high  seas 
adjacent  to  Its  territorial  sea  provided  that 
negotiations  to  that  effect  with  the  other 
States  concerned  have  not  led  to  an  agree- 
ment within  six  months. 

2.  The  measures  which  the  coastal  State 
adopts  under  the  previous  paragraph  shall 
be  valid  as  to  other  States  only  If  the  follow- 
ing requirements  are  fulfilled: 

(a)  That  there  Is  a  need  for  urgent  ap- 
plication of  conservation  measures  In  the 
light  of  the  existing  knowledge  of  the  fishery. 


(b)  That  the  measures  adopted  are  based 
upon  approplrate  scientific  findings. 

(c)  That  such  measures  do  not  discrimi- 
nate In  form  or  In  fact  against  foreign  fish- 
ermen. 

Now  therefore  be  It  resolved,  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  act  promptly 
to  Implement  the  unilateral  adoption  of  a 
conservation  rule  forbidding  the  high  seas 
fishing  on  salmon  stocks  which  originate  in 
the  waters  of  the  United  States  by  nationals 
of  other  nations  except  as  may  be  nego- 
tiated by  treaty. 

Note. — This  Resolution  was  adopted  on 
March  22,  1970.  by  the  DUUngham  Advisory 
Committee  to  the  Alaska  Board  of  Fish  and 
Game. 


WHAT  EVER  HAPPENED  TO  THE 
MOSS  AMENDMENTS? 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  Social 
Security  Amendments  of  1967  which 
Congress  enacted  in  December  of  1967, 
and  which  were  signed  into  law  on  Jan- 
uary 2,  1968,  contained  several  new  pro- 
visions of  law  designed  to  help  assure 
the  protection  and  proper  care  of  pa- 
tients in  nursing  homes  under  the  med- 
icaid program.  These  amendments, 
which  were  adopted  by  the  Committee 
on  Finance  and  accepted  by  this  body 
and  by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
were  taken  from  a  bill  which  I  intro- 
duced together  with  16  other  Senators 
and  are  commonly  known  as  the  Moss 
amendments. 

During  1964  and  1965  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Long-Term  Care  of  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Aging,  held  a  series  of  hear- 
ings on  conditions  and  problems  in  the 
Nation's  nursing  homes.  We  heard  Fed- 
eral officials  and  nationally  known  au- 
thorities in  hearings  in  Washington.  We 
held  hearings  in  cities  throughout  the 
country  to  hear  from  persons  concerned 
with  these  problems  at  the  local  level.  We 
visited  nursing  homes  and  talked  with 
nursing  home  employees  and  with  pa- 
tients. Certain  problem  areas  emerged 
clearly  from  these  investigations,  and  we 
saw  that  they  were  especially  acute  prob- 
lems for  the  federally  assisted  welfare 
programs  and  for  patients  in  nursing 
homes  whose  care  was  being  paid  for  by 
those  programs.  We  concluded  that  cor- 
rective legislation  was  needed.  The  Fed- 
eral taxpayer  has  a  right  to  expect  that 
the  program  he  is  funding  to  help  others 
is  really  helping  them.  The  citizen  who  is 
a  beneficiary  of  the  program  has  a  right 
to  expect  that  his  Government  has  taken 
steps  to  assure  his  basic  needs  and  phys- 
ical safety. 

Based  on  our  findings  and  on  the  rec- 
ord of  the  subcommittee  study,  legisla- 
tion was  proposed  and  ultimately  en- 
acted. But,  our  interest  and  concern  can- 
not stop  there.  The  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  its 
medicaid  administrators  must  act  to 
carry  out  these  provisions  of  law  before 
they  are  of  any  practical  benefit  to  the 
patients  in  nursing  homes.  It  now  has 
been  more  than  2  years  since  the  nurs- 
ing home  amendments  were  enacted. 
What  has  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  done  to  Imple- 
ment them? 

Mr.  President.  It  Is  difficult  to  tell  ex- 
actly what  has  been  going  on  within  the 
Department.  It  is  as  though  a  protracted 
quarrel  has  been  taking  place  behind 
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closed  doors.  From  time  to  time  a  door  is 
opened  and  one  hears  commotion  and  a 
confusion  of  raised  voices.  Then  the  door 
swings  closed,  and  all  is  quiet  again.  We 
know  with  certainty  only  that  there  has 
been  little  practical  result  from  our  leg- 
islation efforts. 

Fortunately,  some  enterprising  mem- 
bers of  the  press  have  delved  into  this 
story  and  reported  on  the  difficulties  sur- 
rounding the  implementation  of  one  of 
these  amendments.  The  particular 
amendment  involved  in  these  stories  is  an 
amendment  to  title  XTX.  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  requiring  that  nursing 
homes  meet  certain  standards  of  care  to 
be  eligible  to  participate  in  this  Federal- 
State  program.  One  of  these  standards 
calls  for  "adequate  and  properly  super- 
vised nursing  services  all  hours  of  each 
day  and  all  days  of  each  week."  Issuing 
of  Department  regulations  interpreting 
these  standards,  and  prescribing  how 
they  shall  be  applied  by  the  States — es- 
pecially with  respect  to  "adequate  and 
properly  supervised  nursing  services" — 
has  been  the  subject  of  seemingly  end- 
less pettifogging  in  HEW.  and  final  reg- 
ulations still  have  not  been  issued. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  two  magazine  articles  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record  following  my  remarks. 
One  is  an  article  from  Medical  World 
News,  entitled  "Nursing  Home  Standards 
Grow  Feeble.  Toothless."  The  other  is 
from  Hospital  Practice  magazine  and  is 
entitled  "Default  on  Nursing  Home 
Code." 

Mr.  President,  "default"  Is  the  proper 
term.  I  recommended  these  very  en- 
lightened articles  to  Senators  for  the  in- 
sights they  provide  into  the  ways  in 
which  timidity,  vascillation,  and  futile 
attempts  to  please  everyone,  on  the  part 
of  the  administering  agency  can  combine 
to  frustrate  the  law  and  the  will  of  Con- 
gress. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.     , 

(See  exhibit  1.)  ' 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  after  In- 
terim regulations  on  nursing  home 
standards  were  published  last  June,  about 
6  months  late,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Long-Term  Care  conducted  a  hearing  to 
try  to  get  from  HEW  some  explanation 
for  tiie  extraordinary  fact  that  the  stand- 
ards issued  under  the  new  law  were  in 
some  respects  lower  than  those  in  effect 
before  the  law  was  passed.  The  maga- 
zine articles  to  which  I  have  referred 
reveal  more  of  the  explanation  than  did 
the  witnesses  at  the  hearing.  My  sub- 
committee also  heard  from  professional 
organizations  and  from  provided  and 
consumer  groups.  Although  there  were 
different  points  of  view  expressed,  the 
heavy  preponderance  of  the  testimony 
pointed  up  the  inadequacy  of  these  in- 
terim regulations. 

The  medicaid  agency  then  appointed  a 
special  panel  of  outside  people  headed 
by  Miss  Charline  Birkins,  director  of  the 
Colorado  Welfare  Department,  to  review 
the  iiiterim  regulations.  Although  copies 
of  the  report  of  this  group  were  very 
difficult  to  obtain,  I  now  have  a  copy  and 
can  confirm  that  the  characterization  of 
the  report  in  the  Medical  World  News 
article  as  "a  stinging  rebuke  to  HEW's 
stand"  is  quite  accurate. 


Mr.  President,  these  flimsy  interim 
regulations  have  been  denounced  by 
practically  every  expert  in  the  field  in- 
cluding the  Department's  own  hand 
picked  task  force.  We  have  heard  that 
they  will  be  improved  when  they  are  re- 
issued as  final  regulations,  but  almost  a 
year  has  passed  since  the  interim  stand- 
ards were  published  and  we  have  seen  no 
sign  of  the  final  regulations.  Almost  a 
year  later  these  discredited  interim 
standards  remain  in  effect. 

Mr.  President,  another  major  nursing 
home  amendment  enacted  in  1967  re- 
quires States  as  a  part  of  their  medicaid 
programs  to  provide  for  periodic  inspec- 
tions by  independent  medical  review 
teams  of  the  care  of  each  medicaid  pa- 
tient in  a  skilled  nursing  home.  This 
amendment  was  directed  to  the  serious 
problem  of  medical  neglect  of  nursing 
home  patients  which  my  subcommittee 
found  in  its  investigations.  Too  often 
patients  placed  in  nursing  homes  are 
simply  left  there  for  months  and  years 
without  a  continuing,  planned  program 
of  medical  care  and  without  revaluation 
of  their  needs.  The  services  of  the  nursing 
home  to  the  patient  often  are  inadequate 
and  haphazard  in  the  absence  of  physi- 
cian direction  and  surveillance.  Through 
this  amendment  we  hoped  to  provide  an 
independent  professional  audit  of  the 
care  of  each  patient  for  which  the  pub- 
lic is  paying  the  bill.  Review  team  re- 
ports to  the  States  would  enable  the 
State  agencies  to  take  action  where  im- 
proper care  or  neglect  was  found. 

Mr.  President,  this  important  program 
was  supposed  to  have  begun  July  1,  1969. 
To  date  nothing  has  been  issued  by  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  advise  the  States  on  how  to 
proceed  imder  this  law.  Some  States  have 
begim  medical  review  programs  on  their 
own  initiative,  but  most  are  reluctant  to 
embark  on  it  without  implementing  reg- 
ulations from  HEW.  The  medicaid 
agency  in  my  own  State  has  been  able  to 
get  no  Information  from  the  Federal  ad- 
ministrators as  to  what  they  should  do  to 
comply  with  this  law,  and  it  is  now  al- 
most a  year  since  the  law  went  into 
effect. 

Mr.  President,  there  were  other 
amendments  in  the  1967  legislation  de- 
signed to  improve  the  lot  of  welfare  pa- 
tients in  nursing  homes.  All  seem  to  have 
met  a  similar  fate.  I  cannot  now  point 
to  one  example  in  which  the  results  ex- 
pected were  achieved.  The  effective  dates 
of  most  of  them  have  passed.  All  were 
enacted  more  than  2  years  ago.  What 
possible  explanation  can  there  be  for  this 
governmental  debacle? 

Mr.  President,  I  think  the  time  has 
come  that  we  must  find  out.  We  have 
waited  patiently  for  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to  meet 
its  responsibilities  under  these  provisions 
of  law.  We  should  wait  no  longer.  I  am 
scheduling  a  hearing  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Long-Term  Care  for  May  7.  We 
will  schedule  additional  days  if  neces- 
sary. I  am  asking  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  send 
to  this  hearing  every  official  of  the  De- 
partment with  major  responsibility  for 
developing,  reviewing,  and  approving 
policies  and  regulations  implementing 
these  nursing  home  amendments.  We  in- 


tend to  have  them  tell  us  what  they  have 
done,  what  they  have  not  done,  and  why. 
I  am  determined  to  find  out  why  this 
Department  of  the  Federal  Government 
is  incapable  of  functioning  when  it  comes 
to  carrying  out  law  designed  for  the  ben- 
efit of  aged,  sick,  and  helpless  people  in 
nursing  homes  under  our  Federal  welfare 

programs. 

Exhibit  1 

[From  the  Medical  World  News,  Sept.  26, 
1969] 

NtmSING-HOME   STANDARDS   GBOW  FEEBLE, 

Toothless 

A  long  and  bitter  sttuggle  over  the  stand- 
ards of  care  rendered  to  Medicaid  patients 
In  skilled  nursing  homes  Is  now  coming  to 
a  head  within  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  Among  the  Issues  Is 
whether.  In  the  words  of  Sen.  Frank  E.  Moss 
(D-Utab),  "a  single  untrained  practical 
nurse  on  duty  In  a  home  with  200  or  300 
patients  constitutes  'properly  supervised 
nursing  services'  on  the  afternoon  and  night 
shifts."  The  standards  proposed  by  HEW  say 
such  a  ratio  would  qualify. 

Since  June  1966,  when  the  term  "skilled 
nursing  home"  was  first  defined  for  purposes 
of  Title  19,  standards  have  been  steadily  and 
progressively  weakened  by  HEW.  Officials 
"have  In  succession  lowered  previous  stand- 
ards while  at  the  same  time  granting  gen- 
erous waivers  from  the  lowered  standards  and 
postponing  the  absolute  deadline  for  meeting 
these  same  lowered  standards,"  says  Sister 
Mary  Ambrosette,  administrator  of  the  St. 
Paul  Home,  Kaukauna,  Wis.,  and  president 
of  the  American  College  of  Nursing  H(»ne 
Administrators . 

One  effect  of  the  progressive  lowering  of 
standards  was  found  in  California,  where 
HEW's  own  audit  agency  issued  a  blistering 
report  on  the  state's  Medi-Cal  program,  find- 
ing that  at  least  227  substandard  nursing 
homes,  with  6,453  beds,  were  receiving  Title 
19  money  early  this  year.  The  state  replied 
that  "It  Is  inconceivable  that  any  admin- 
istrator would  decertify  a  facility  when  re- 
cent federal  working  drafts  of  revised  regu- 
lations" would  further  lower  standards  to 
the  point  where  the  affected  institution 
might  be  able  to  squeak  by. 

When  HEW's  revised  proposals  were  finally 
published  in  the  Federal  Register  of  June 
24,  reaction  was  immediate  and  strong.  Moes 
held  hearings  before  his  Senate  subcommit- 
tee on  long-term  care.  "The  standards  have 
gone  from  being  equal  to  those  for  an  ez- 
tended-care  facility  to  the  absolute  nadir" 
permissible  under  the  specific  wording  of 
the  law,  said  Sister  Mary  Ambrosette  in  a 
statement  filed  with  the  panel.  "The  June  24 
interim  policy  statement  has  hit  bottom." 

Under  the  law,  comments  filed  by  inter- 
ested parties  must  be  considered  by  HEW 
before  the  regulations  are  Issued  in  final 
form.  And  in  an  extraordinary  move,  the 
agency's  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service 
(SRS)  appointed  a  special  "task  force"  under 
Charline  J.  Birkins,  executive  director  of 
the  Colorado  Division  of  PubUc  Welfare,  to 
study  these  comments. 

If  officials  expected  the  Birkins  group  to 
whitewash  the  proposed  regulations,  they 
were  In  for  a  bitter  shock.  In  fact,  the  report 
was  only  released,  with  reluctance,  by  HEW 
after  a  request  from  MWN. 

Although  its  language  is  mild,  the  Bir- 
kins repwrt  represents  a  stinging  rebuke  to 
HEW's  stand,  proposing  that  the  regulations 
be  toughened  throughout.  "The  task  force 
was  quite  positive  in  its  thinking  that,  as 
much  as  possible,  the  standards  for  nursing 
homes  in  Titles  18  and  19  should  be  the 
same,"  says  the  report,  which  is  now  "under 
consideration"  by  the  Medical  Services  Ad- 
ministration (MSA) ,  the  Medicaid  branch  of 
SRS. 

The  controversy  arose  because  the  basic 
law  that  offered  care  in  a  "skilled  nursing 
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borne"  to  Medicaid  patients  did  not  define 
the  term.  Since  tbe  definition  varies  from 
state  to  state.  It  was  necessary  for  HEW  to 
issue  some  standard  for  federal  purposes. 

That  definition,  when  published  on  June 
17.  1960.  In  the  Handbook  at  Public  AssUt- 
ance.  turned  out  to  be  the  same  as  tbe  one 
pertaining  to  extended-care  facilities  imder 
Title  18.  It  required  24-hour  nursing  service 
under  the  direction  of  a  full-time  RN:  charge 
nurses  might  be  either  RNs  or  licensed  prac- 
tical (or  vocational)  nurses  who  had  been 
graduated    from   state-approved   schools. 

On  March  3.  1967.  the  standard  for  the 
charge  nurse  was  lowered.  She  no  longer 
had  to  be  a  graduate.  It  was  enough  If  she 
bad  been  successfully  working  at  the  Job  as 
of  July  1.  1967.  and  had  completed  any 
training  satisfactory  to  the  state  licensing 
authority. 

On  January  2.  1968.  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1967  became  law.  Intending 
to  upgrade  the  quality  of  nursing  service. 
Congress  specified  that  a  full-time  RN  must 
be  in  charge  and  that  a  home  must  provide 
34-hour  coverage  by  "sufflcient  nursing  and 
auxiliary  personnel  to  provide  adequate  and 
properly  supervised  nursing  service  "  MSA 
was  directed  to  spell  out  details  of  this  pro- 
vision. 

A  few  weeks  later.  Dr.  Francis  L.  Land, 
then  commissioner  of  MSA.  asked  a  former 
nursing-home  operator.  Harold  O  Smith,  to 
become  a  consultant  to  his  agency  at  a  per 
diem  of  $eo.  Smith  pointed  out  to  Dr  Land 
tbat  he  was  then  a  paid  consultant  to  tbe 
national  organization  of  commercial  oper- 
ators— the  American  Nursing  Home  Associa- 
tion— and  to  several  state  groups  as  well. 
(He  has  since  Joined  ANHA  full  time.)  This 
apparent  conflict  of  interest  made  no  differ- 
ence. He  was  hired  by  HEW  as  well. 

There  Is  some  dispute  about  the  exact  cir- 
cumstances of  the  hiring.  Joseph  H  Meyers, 
who.  as  deputy  administrator  of  SRS.  was 
above  Dr.  Land  In  tbe  HEW  hierarchy  and 
who  would  normally  have  approved  of  tbe 
appointment,  says  bis  memory  Is  hazy  on  tbe 
matter.  "I  don't  think  I  even  heard  of  tbe 
man  until  someone  raised  a  question  about 
It."  be  says. 

Or.  Land  says  be  did  tbe  actual  hiring, 
but  "In  consultation  with  my  staff.  Smith 
was  highly  recommended  by  Frank  C.  Frantz 
and  others.  And  Smith  bad  one  special  ad- 
vantage: He  knows  not  only  nursing  homes 
but  welfare  " 

Frantz.  who  heads  the  Medicaid  nursing- 
home  program  under  MSA,  has  a  different 
version.  "I  had  nothing  against  Smith,  but 
I  didn't  recommend  him  or  make  tbe  sug- 
gesUon."  be  says.  "Dr.  Land  called  me  lato 
bis  office  one  day  and  announced  tbat  be 
was  giving  me  a  consultant.  At  the  Ume.  I 
said  I  didn't  think  It  would  always  be  possi- 
ble for  Harold  to  keep  his  loyalties  separate, 
but  Dr.  Land  said  that  would  be  no  prob- 
lem." 

Dr.  Land  maintains  now  that  It  wasn't  any 
problem.  "Mr.  Smith  presented  bis  opinions 
to  HKW  quite  Independently  from  his  opin- 
ions aa  consultant  to  ANHA,"  be  says.  How- 
ever *nndependent"  they  may  have  been. 
they  were  offered  freely  as  section  after  sec- 
tion of  the  proposed  regulations  was  drafted. 
And  tbe  ANHA  was  kept  well-lnlormed  about 
tbe  progress  made. 

Early  this  year  (as  tbe  Johnson  Admin- 
istration entered  Its  final  days)  a  completed 
draft  was  circulated.  It  did  not  please  tbe 
ANHA,  and  Smith  conveyed  tbe  association's 
displeasure  to  HEW.  On  January  10,  Meyers 
ordered  Dr.  Land  to  have  tbe  draft  re- 
written, saying  In  a  memo:  "It  Is  much  too 
long  and  detailed  and  contains  all  kinds  of 
specifics  which  seem  to  me  out  of  place." 

With  Smith's  counseling,  the  rewrite  was 
completed  a  week  later.  Some  of  tbe  changes 
were: 

Deletion  of  requlrementt  tbat  the  teports 
of  medical  review  teams  and  the  ntimben 


and  type  of  personnel  be  considered  In  de- 
termining a  nursing  home's  eligibility  for 
payment. 

Both  versions  provided  for  waiver  of  the 
compliance  requirements  for  some  deficien- 
cies tbat  do  not  affect  the  patient's  health 
or  safety.  But  tbe  first  draft  required  tbat 
there  be  a  "reasonable  proepect"  of  correct- 
ing the  deficiencies  within  six  modtba.  tbat 
tbe  borne  file  a  written  plan  for  correcting 
them,  tbat  no  more  than  two  six-month 
waivers  be  granted,  and  tbat  no  second 
waiver  be  granted  for  any  deficiencies  that 
bad  remained  uncorrected  for  the  six 
months.  All  of  these  safeguards  were  deleted 
tbe  second  time  around. 

Version  One  required  that  there  be  either 
an  R^  or  an  LPN  with  state-approved  train- 
ing on  duty  at  all  times.  Version  Two  re- 
quired tbat  one  RN  or  LPN — no  training 
specified — be  assigned  to  a  different  shift 
than  tbe  director  of  nursing.  Coverage  at 
all  other  times  would  be  provided  by  "a 
member  of  the  nursing  personnel  staff." 
There  would  be  34-bour  professional  cover- 
age after  July  1,  1971.  provided  the  states 
established  "methods  of  reimbursement  for 
such  Implementation." 

Tbe  first  draft  called  for  one  nurse  for 
each  60  patients  or  major  fraction  of  that 
number  and  added  that  If  this  meant  two 
or  more  nurses  on  tbe  evening  and  night 
shifts,  one  of  them  would  have  to  be  an 
RN.  The  revised  form  simply  directs  tbat  the 
size  of  staffs  be  "determined  by  the  number 
of   patients   and   their   particular   needs." 

The  nursing-home  operators  did  not  end 
up  getting  quite  everything  their  own  way. 
When  the  proposed  regulations  were  finally 
published,  tbe  requirements  that  reports  of 
medical  review  teams  and  lists  of  personnel 
be  considered  In  determining  eligibility  were 
restored.  So  were  the  safeguards  governing 
waivers  for  deficiencies. 

The  regulations  provided  that  charge 
nurses  need  only  be  UPNs  or  LVNs.  with  no 
other  quaUficatlons.  until  July  1,  1970.  After 
that  date,  unless  a  six-month  waiver  were 
granted,  they  would  have  to  have  an  edu- 
cational background  satisfactory  to  tbe  state. 
Definitely  not  satisfied,  though.  Is  Sister 
Mary  Ambroeette.  Tbe  June  34  proposals,  she 
told  tbe  Moss  committee,  "effectively  post- 
pone a  previous  standard  without  supportive 
data  and  without  either  evidence  of  real  ef- 
fort or  pronalse  of  future  effort  to  meet 
either  the  standard  or  the  deadline." 

She  said  the  effect  of  the  statement  Is  to 
nullify  the  upgrading  provision  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Amendments  of  1967  by  offering 
standards  tbat  are  now  lower  than  those  In 
effect  at  the  time  of  enactment  and  by  poat- 
ponlng  untU  July  1.  1970.  at  tbe  earliest, 
the  Implementation  of  those  standards  that 
were  already  in  effect  when  tbe  law  was 
passed.  "We  have  at  least  a  mockery  of  tbe 
law.  If  not  a  violation."  she  declared. 

Tbe  Sister  Is  not  alone  In  her  sentiments. 
Equally  outraged  are  some  state  agencies,  tbe 
American  Nurses'  Association  (ANA) .  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Senior  Citizens,  and  tbe 
American  Association  of  Homes  for  tbe  Aging, 
an  organization  of  more  than  1 ,000  nonprofit 
homes. 

Says  Nelson  Crulkshank.  president  of  the 
senior  citizens  group:  "It  Is  a  sham  and  a 
fraud  for  tbe  federal  government  to  pay  for 
skilled  nursing  home  care  and  then  permit 
untrained  nurses  to  provide  tbe  care."  Adds 
Dorothy  Cornelius.  ANA  president:  "America 
now  faces  tbe  real  possibility  of  sanctioning 
two  standards  of  nursing  care,  one  for  the 
poor  and  another,  higher,  standard  for  pa- 
tients covered  by  Medicare." 

An  argument  advanced  by  the  ANHA  on 
the  other  side  of  the  fence  Is  tbat  there 
are  not  enough  qualified  people  around  to 
maintain  higher  standards.  This  view  was 
also  expressed  before  the  Moss  committee 
by  Thomas  Laughlln  Jr..  acting  commissioner 
of  MSA  since  Dr.  Land's  recent  resignation. 


But  the  nonprofit  AAHA  says  It  Isnt  so. 
The  Rev.  William  T.  Eggers,  of  Wauwatoaa. 
Wis.,  AAHA  president,  told  the  Moss  group 
that  only  a  few  homes  In  remote,  rural  areas 
would  be  unable  to  find  the  necessary  qual- 
ified help.  But  most  nursing-home  beds,  be 
points  out,  are  In  or  near  cities. 

A  major  defense  offered  by  the  proprietary 
nursing  homes  Is  that  they  are  dependent  for 
much  of  their  Income  upon  Inadequate  state 
welfare  payments.  Alfred  S  Ercolano,  ANHA 
executive  director,  estimates  that  nearly  60% 
of  all  nursing-home  patients  require  some 
form  of  public  assistance.  And.  the  ANHA 
says,  34  states  currently  have  a  maximum 
rate  of  $10  a  day  or  less  for  nursing-home 
care,  but  actually  pay  an  average  of  $7  or 
less,  while  40  states  pay  an  average  of  tlO 
a  day  or  less.  Despite  tbe  rising  costs  of  care. 
13  states  allowed  no  Increases  last  year  and 
five  actually  cut  their  rates,  according  to  the 
ANHA.  The  association  does  not  oppose  the 
Intent  of  higher  standards.  Ercolano  says. 
What  It  wants  Is  to  give  the  sUtes  some  "lead 
time"  to  build  up  tbe  level  of  payments. 

After  considering  these  arguments,  tbe 
Blrklns  committee  urged  a  tightening  of  the 
proposed  regulations.  Among  its  recommen- 
dations: that  unlicensed  state  and  county 
homes  be  required  to  meet  the  same  require- 
ments as  licensed  homes,  tbat  a  single  state- 
agency  be  responsible  for  Issuing  licenses  and 
policing  deficiencies,  that  guidelines  be  Is- 
sued for  medical  review  teams,  that  homes 
be  required  to  report  on  their  personnel  In 
such  a  way  that  the  state  agency  can  de- 
termine how  any  shift  Is  staffed,  that  HEW 
train  state  teams  to  make  on-site  Inspec- 
tions, and  tbat  clear  distinctions  be  drawn 
between  various  grades  of  nursing  personnel. 

The  committee  also  recommends  that  a 
charge  ntirse  be  at  least  a  trained  LPN  or 
LVN,  except  In  cases  where  she  has  been 
holding  tbe  Job  since  July  1,  1967  and  has 
completed  satisfactory  training  by  July  1, 
1970.  It  further  asks  that  such  vague  words  as 
"adequate"  and  "satisfactory"  In  reference  to 
staffs  be  replaced  with  a  definite  formula 
providing  for  so  many  patients  per  nurse  or 
for  so  many  hours  of  nursing  service  per 
patient. 

What  will  be  the  fate  of  these  recoounen- 
datlons?  "I  was  obviously  satisfied  with  the 
published  statement  because  I  Initialed  It," 
says  Meyers  of  SRS.  "Now  I've  got  an  open 
mind  on  it.  I  want  to  see  what  tbe  people 
who  have  given  It  some  thought  think  about 
It." 

In  the  hands  of  such  decision-makers  does 
the  fate  of  our  old  people  rest. 

(From  the  Hospital  Practice  magazine, 

December  1969] 

OovnitMKNT  Impact  on  Hospitai.  Pkactick: 

DaPAtTLT  ON  NtTSsntG  HOMX  Cook 

On  January  1,  1969,  the  United  SUtes 
government  defaulted  on  a  deadline.  Under 
a  federal  law  passed  almost  a  year  before, 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  had  been  committed  by  Congress 
to  upgrade  the  quality  of  nursing  home  care 
paid  for  under  Medicaid.  It  was  a  move  of 
significance  to  tbe  practice  of  medicine  in 
and  out  of  hospitals.  If  the  pbjrslclan  cannot 
trust  the  nursing  home,  be  may  retain  tbe 
patient  In  the  hospital  or  admit  him  there 
for  want  of  an  alternative.  The  hoeplUl  then 
comes  under  pressure  to  do  tbe  work  of  a 
nursing  bocne. 

The  missed  deadline  and  the  months  of  tur. 
moll  and  indecision  that  followed  were  symp- 
tomatic of  the  chronic  Inability  of  HEW.  at 
tbe  vortex  of  various  Interest  groups,  to  cope 
swiftly  with  tbe  needs  of  tbe  indigent  and 
medically  Indigent  patient.  In  late  June, 
tentaUve  regulaUons  appeared,  were  de- 
nounced as  a  betrayal  of  Congress'  mandate, 
and  virtually  repudiated  by  an  ad  hoc  HEW 
advisory  panel.  As  of  late  October,  fresh 
regulations  still  had  not  been  Issued. 
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The  law  In  question,  actually  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Social  Security  Act,  was  tbe 
work  of  Sen.  Frank  Moss  (D-Utah).  who  for 
years  bad  chaired  hearings  into  the  needs 
of  long-term  patients.  He  concluded  that 
federal  money  for  welfare  nursing  home  care 
was  abetting  a  ruse ;  In  the  name  of  "skilled 
care,"  it  was  paying  for  unskilled  care,  or 
worse — neglect  and  abuse.  The  Moss  amend- 
ment represented  his  insistence  that  skilled 
homes  In  Medicaid  be  medical  institutions. 

Few  quarreled  openly  with  this.  Issues 
arose  over  who  would  pay  for  it  and  bow. 
The  Industry,  predominantly  proprietary, 
had  begun  by  the  early  1960's  to  sense  and 
meet  a  growing  public  demand  for  quality. 
But  tbe  industry  also  included  absolete.  eco- 
nomically marginal  homes  that  could  neither 
afford  to  renovate  nor  to  hire  better  staff. 
They  bad  little  hope  of  transforming  them- 
selves into  medically  oriented  allies  of  tbe 
boeplt&l.  Many  were  plagued  by  huge  loans 
and  speculation,  Sen.  Moss  found,  and  could 
only  survive  at  the  expense  of  tbe  medical 
needs  of  patients. 

Some  13,000  of  the  nation's  14,000  nursing 
homes  are  vendors  of  care  to  Medicaid. 
Nearly  500.000  patients  are  cared  for  annual- 
ly at  an  estimated  tl  billion  in  state  and 
federal  Medicaid  funds.  Tbat  all  of  these 
patients  need  skilled  services  is  open  to  ques- 
tion. That  the  ones  who  do  are  in  homes 
providing  skilled  services  also  is  open  to 
question.  However,  it  is  a  fact  that  Medicaid 
only  pays  homes  under  the  rubric  of  "skilled" 
care.  The  definition  of  that  care  is  the  crux 
of  the  Moss  amendment  as  well  as  the  thread 
of  survival  for  many  homes.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  moderately  high  standards  would 
drive  6.000  homes  out  of  Medicaid  and  Into 
a  recently  created  category  of  "Intermediate 
care."  which  is  not  part  of  Medicaid.  Pay- 
ment to  homes  in  the  intermediate  cate- 
gory, which  a  state  can  elect  to  establish, 

2  would  be  less  than  in  Medicaid. 

3  Medicaid  payments  set  by  states  have  been 
^  criticized  by  tbe  industry  as  often  unrealis- 
tic to  support  skilled  care.  Tbat  so-called 
skilled  homes  can  profit  on  low  state  pay- 
ments— the  national  average  is  810  a  day — 
may  be  evidence  of  extraordinarily  able  man- 
agement, or  It  may  Indicate  that  standards 
are  not  being  met.  Low-standard  homes  de- 
fend themselves  by  saying  that  states  get  as 
much  as  they  pay  for. 

State  legislatures  tend  to  resist  federally 
Imposed  higher  standards  for  political  and 
economic  reasons.  Nursing  homes  often  carry 
considerable  weight  in  state  capitols,  and 
state  welfare  departments  typically  get 
budgets  and  staff  too  small  to  police  quality 
of  care.  Often  state  supervision  of  construc- 
tion, sanitation,  and  professional  activities 
is  fragmented,  and  administration  is  chaotic. 

Infusing  more  federal  dollars  into  such  a 
situation.  Sen.  Moss  concluded,  was  absurd. 
Under  Medicaid's  predecessor,  the  Kerr-Mills 
program,  states  got  more  federal  dollars,  kept 
total  medical  welfare  spending  the  same,  and 
released  state  dollars  for  duty  elsewhere.  In- 
troduced In  1966,  Medicaid  bad  safeguards 
against  this  maneuver.  But  from  the  first, 
HEW's  attempts  to  upgrade  care  were  met 
by  industry  and  state  resistance.  In  1966  and 

1967,  HEW  found  it  could  make  oily  slow 
headway  even  in  equating  Medicaid  stand- 
ards with  Medicare's,  themselves  none  too 
high. 

This  was  the  setting  of  tbe  Moss  amend- 
ment. In  tbe  following  chronicle  of  frustra- 
tloiu  surrounding  its  implementation,  tbe 
focus  U  on  the  licensed  practical  nurse  as 
charge  nurse.  Other  provisions,  equally  Im- 
portant, have  to  be  ignored  here.  Often  the 
LPN  Is  tbe  only  professional-type  staff  mem- 
ber In  the  nujvlng  home,  particularly  at 
night. 

The  act  containing  the  Moss  amendment 
was  signed  by  President  Johnson  in  January 

1968.  The  amendment  required,  among  other 
things,  that  a  Medicaid  sUUed  nursing  home 


keep  an  organized  nursing  service  directed 
by  a  full-time  RN.  The  service  had  to  Include 
"sufficient  nursing  and  auxiliary  personnel 
to  provide  adequate  and  properly  supervised 
nursing  services  for  such  patients  during  all 
hours  of  each  day  and  all  days  of  each  week." 

Detailed  specifications  were  left  to  HETW's 
newly  formed  Medical  Services  Administra- 
tion under  Commissioner  Francis  Land.  This 
Indiana  practitioner,  a  former  offlclal  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Oeneral  Practice,  was 
considered  by  "quality"  exponents  as  a 
lalssez-falre  protagonist  whose  views  con- 
flicted with  the  Moss  mandate.  Dr.  Land, 
who  was  eased  out  of  the  Job  In  mid-1969 
with  ^fficlal  expressions  of  regret,  told  Hos- 
pital Practice  Congress  never  gave  blm  the 
staffing  to  administer  Medicaid  properly;  be 
had  80  people,  he  said,  for  tasks  requiring 
hundreds.  But  the  staff  be  had,  he  said,  was 
fine. 

Working  under  blm  was  Frank  Frantz,  who 
had  beaded  the  Moss  Investigations  and 
came  to  HEW  specifically  to  lead  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  Moss  amendment,  with  the 
personal  blessing  of  HEW  Secretary  Wilbur 
Cohen.  Also  In  the  picture  was  Harold  O. 
Smith,  a  former  Louisiana  Nursing  Home 
Association  official  who  was  well  known  to 
tbe  staff  of  the  U.S.  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee chaired  by  Louisiana's  Russell  Long. 
Tbat  committee  has  responsibility  for  Medi- 
care and  Medicaid  legislation.  At  the  same 
time  that  he  served  MSA  part  time,  Mr. 
Smith  was  a  consultant  to  the  American 
Nursing  Home  Association,  which  represent- 
ed 7,000  nursing  homes,  mostly  proprietary 
and  mostly  Medicaid  vendors  of  care.  Dr. 
Land  defended  his  choice  by  saying  Mr. 
Smith  was  a  valued  expert  in  both  tbe  wel- 
fare and  nursing  home  fields,  and  he  knew 
of  no  experts  who  did  not  appear  to  have 
some  conflict  of  interest. 

The  casting  at  MSA  seemed  to  predestine 
difficulties  In  writing  the  specifications.  In- 
deed, It  was  bard  to  divorce  standards  de- 
velopment from  chronic  politicking  by  the 
Industry  for  higher  reimbursement  and  by 
tbe  states  for  more  federal  money  or  looser 
controls. 

An  Issue  that  never  got  settled  concerned 
purported  shortages  of  "unwalvered"  LPN's 
as  charge  nurses.  Were  shortages  due  to  low 
pay,  poor  working  conditions,  and  tbe  dim 
Image  of  nursing  homes  professionally?  Were 
shortages  local  or  national?  Tbe  questions 
bore  on  the  issue  of  what  level  of  nurse 
staffing  was  required  by  the  Moss  amend- 
ment. Earlier  Medicaid  regulations  bad  obli- 
gated homes  to  have  an  RN  as  director  of 
nursing  service  and  charge  nurse  over  one 
shift  and  at  least  an'^iPN  In  charge  of  the 
other  two  shifts.  The  LPN  was  required  to 
be  a  graduate  of  a  state-approved  school  of 
practical  nursing,  not  one  licensed  by  waiver 
of  such  training.  Tbe  proviso  for  unwalvered 
LPN's  was  subject  to  repeated  grace  periods 
as  states  and  Industry  pleaded  shortages. 
But  nobody  had  hard  figures,  for  state 
agency  statistics  did  not  distinguish  among 
LPN's  by  waiver  status.  In  mid-19e9,  MSA 
acknowledged  that  hard  figures  still  were 
lacking  and  some  observers  claimed  tbat  if 
any  shortages  of  graduate  LPN's  existed,  they 
were  purely  local. 

In  1968  there  was  enough  belief  In  a 
shortage  to  prompt  the  industry  and  PHS 
to  begin  devising  a  short-term  curriculum 
for  upgrading  walvered  LPN's.  But  partly 
because  federal  officials  dallied,  the  attempt 
disintegrated.  Dr.  Land  said  he  bad  appealed 
to  HEW  top  brass  for  action,  but  in  vain. 
Meanwhile,  the  grace  period  for  walvered 
LPN's  was  extended  to  January  1,  1969. 

In  December  1968,  the  distillate  of  months 
of  conferencing  was  laid  before  experts  of 
the  nursing  home,  hospital,  and  medical 
fields — among  others — at  an  Atlanta  meet- 
ing. The  draft  standards,  primarily  tbe  work 
of  Mr.  Frantz  and  his  staff,  were  presented 
for  discussion.  Having  been  reviewed  by  Mr. 


Smith,  the  draft  was  no  surprise  to  ANHA. 
which  opposed  it.  But  It  was  described  as 
"precisely"  in  line  with  the  Moss  amende 
ment  by  Sister  Mary  Ambroeette,  president 
of  the  American  College  of  Nursing  Home 
Administrators  and  a  member  of  tbe  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Homes  for  tbe  Aging. 

Tbe  draft's  key  specifics  Included  a  ratio 
of  total  nursing  personnel  botirs  per  patient 
day  and  a  formula  for  charge-nurse  staffing. 
This  called  for  two  charge  nurses  per  shift 
if  90  to  150  patients  were  to  be  covered,  one 
of  tbe  two  having  to  be  an  RN.  For  shiits 
with  fewer  patients,  at  least  an  unwalvered 
LPN  as  charge  nurse  was  proposed,  tbe  stand- 
ard for  Medicare.  The  draft  exceeded  Medi- 
care standards  for  extended  care,  which  per- 
mit a  charge  LPN  to  cover  any  number  of 
patients. 

After  comments  on  tbe  draft  were  received 
at  MDSA,  its  proposals  were  cut  back.  -The 
hours — patient  day  ratio  was  dropped.  A 
draft  with  the  charge  ntirse  formtila  intact 
was  brought  to  Secretary  Cohen  on  Jan- 
uary 7,  a  scant  two  weeks  before  the  incom- 
ing Republican  administration  was  to  take 
over.  Mr.  Cohen  was  aware  of  Medicare  of- 
ficials' stand  tbat  Medicaid  should  not  have 
higher  standards  than  applied  to  extended- 
care  facilities,  many  of  which  also  served 
Medicaid.  He  instructed  Dr.  Land  to  bring 
Medicaid  up  to  tbe  Medicare  level  tempo- 
rarily but  to  postpone  until  January  1,  1972, 
the  effective  date  of  higher  standards. 

Another  draft  was  prepared  and  taken  on 
January  10  by  Dr.  Land  to  his  superior  In 
the  Social  Rehabilitation  Service,  Joseph  H. 
Meyers.  Mr.  Meyers  asked  that  the  draft  be 
boiled  dovm  and,  in  particular,  be  criticized 
tbe  key  section  on  nurse  staffing  as  too  long 
and  Inexact;  actually.  It  was  a  direct  copy 
of  tbe  Medicare  standard.  But  be  said,  some 
months  later,  tbat  be  asked  Dr.  Land  to 
make  only  editorial  revisions  and  not  to 
change  substance. 

Dr.  Land,  however,  did  order  changes  in 
substance.  In  a  recent  interview  he  com- 
mented to  Hospital  Practice  tbat  Mr.  Meyers' 
rejection  of  the  draft  had  given  him  time  to 
reassess  the  situation  and  that  he  changed 
course  because  of  persuasive  argtiments  by 
state  officials.  Tbe  January  10  draft  was, 
anyway,  only  a  "trial  balloon,"  he  said.  On 
January  13,  he  relieved  Mr.  Frantz  of  his 
duties  on  standards  and  named  a  new  group 
to  draft  a  revision.  It  was  qviickly  super- 
seded; on  January  15  Dr.  Land  named  still 
another  group,  which  included  Mr.  Smith  and 
was  chaired  by  Thomas  Laughlln,  Dr.  Land's 
deputy.  This  group  prepared  a  document 
tbat  was  circulated  for  comment  tbe  next  day 
(January  16).  Members  of  an  MSA  advisory 
group  to  whom  It  was  shown  reportedly  re- 
acted in  shock  and  confusion,  one  calling 
it  a  sellout  of  the  Moss  amendment.  Tbe 
response  was  tbe  preparation  of  another 
draft,  which  further  diluted  standards. 

In  this  revision,  dated  January  17,  one  shift 
was  allowed  to  be  In  the  charge  of  "a  mem- 
ber of  tbe  nursing  personnel  staff,  qualified 
by  training  and  experience";  In  other  words, 
a  night  shift  could  be  left  in  tbe  charge  of  a 
walvered  LPN,  a  ntirses  aide,  or  an  orderly. 
Tbe  draft  set  July  1, 1971 — still  another  grace 
period — as  the  deadline  for  Medicaid  homes 
to  have  fully  qualified  nursing  around  tbe 
clock.  As  this  draft  was  contested  within 
HEW,  January  closed  with  another  round  of 
draft  writing  and  still  another  group  of 
writers. 

Tbe  agony  of  revision,  a  growing  embar- 
rassment at  HEW,  ended  in  late  June  with 
publication  of  regulations  that  would  become 
effective  after  a  30-day  period  for  comment. 
Proposed  in  tbe  regulations  was  a  grace  period 
through  mid- 1970  on  charge-nurse  qualifica- 
tions. This  was  too  much  for  Sen.  Moss.  In 
announcing  hearings  for  July  31,  be  de- 
clared: "We  are  left  with  regulations  that 
say,  in  effect,  that  a  single,  untrained  practi- 
cal nurse  on  duty  In  a  home  with  200  or  300 
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patients  or  more  constitutes  'projpfrly  super- 
vised nursing  services'  on  the  alfemoon  and 
nlgbt  shUU." 

Testifying  for  ANHA  at  the  Moss  bearings. 
Mrs.  Eleanor  Balrd  endorsed  the  Intent  of 
the  proposed  standards  but  expressed  "grave 
concern  and  strong  reservations  about  the 
ability  of  the  states  to  Implement  them — 
unless  adequate  lead  time  Is  provided."  She 
foresaw  that  the  standards  would  raise  costs 
that  could  prove  prohibitive  In  some  states 
The  practical  result  would  be  that  states 
would  be  encouraged — "In  fact,  forced" — to 
seek  a  lesser  degree  of  nursing  service  than 
patients  really  needed,  she  said. 

Speaking  for  the  National  Council  of  Sen- 
ior Citizens,  William  R.  Button  said  the 
regulations,  when  compared  to  the  Moss 
amendments,  show  "that  the  Interests  of 
nursing  home  Industry  have  been  accom- 
modated and  the  aged  have  been  sold  short." 

For  the  American  Nurses'  Association.  Miss 
Mary  E.  Shaughnessy  declared  that  standards 
Bhould  be  set  according  to  services  that  are 
to  be  provided,  not  on  the  basis  of  availabil- 
ity of  qualified  personnel.  The  Rev.  William 
T.  Eggers.  president  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Homes  for  the  Aging,  said  his  group 
knew  of  no  national  shortage  of  qualified 
U»Ns.  Facilities  that  cannot  qualify  as  skilled 
nursing  homes  for  personnel  or  other  de- 
ficiency should  be  called  by  another  name 
and  reimbursed  at  a  lower  level  vmtll  they 
can  make  the  grade. 

Dr.  Land,  who  had  resigned  the  previous 
week,  was  not  at  the  hearing.  Representing 
MSA.  Mr.  Laughlln  quoted  a  Senate  Finance 
Committee  report  on  the  Moss  amendment 
as  saying  states  shotild  not  be  expected  to 
impoee  "unrealistic"  requirements  on  nursing 
homes.  He  alao  said  that  grace  periods  were 
necessary  because  HEW  had  never  provided 
enough  money  for  a  training  program  to 
overcome  a  shortage  of  fully  qualified  LPN's. 
Mr.  Smith,  who  had  withdrawn  as  an  MSA 
advisor  to  become  a  full-time  ANHA  advisor. 
told  Sen  Mom  that  he  gave  ad\1ce  to  the  best 
of  his  ability,  that  HEW  knew  of  his  other 
consultancy,  that  he  had  supported  the  Moss 
amendment  in  1967,  and  that  "I  did  not  seek 
to  Impose  my  will  on  HEW." 

In  an  unusual  move,  HEW  had  named  a 
task  force  to  review  the  regulations.  The  rec- 
ord of  the  Moss  hearings  was  sent  to  the 
panel.  Including  members  from  the  top  rungs 
of  ANHA.  AAHA.  organized  labor,  senior  citi- 
zens' councils,  and  state  medical-welfare 
units.  The  chairman  was  Mrs.  Charllne  J. 
Blrktns  of  the  Colorado  Department  of  Social 
Services. 

On  August  19.  her  group  made  recommen- 
dations that  vindicated  the  January  10  draft. 
They  recommended  narrowing  the  grace  pe- 
riod for  certain  walvered  LPN's  but  not  for 
others.  Walvered  LPN's  who  became  charge 
nurses  after  July  1.  1967.  should  l>e  barred 
as  charge  nurses  until  they  get  the  necessary 
training,  they  recommended.  In  addition.  In 
a  reccanmendatlon  harking  back  to  thetough 
December  1968  draft,  they  urged  HEW  to 
develop  a  staffing  formula  necessary  to  qual- 
ity care. 

In  October,  while  HEW  was  stlU  trying  to 
devise  an  upgrading  program  for  LPN's. 
HEW  was  circulating  drafU  of  regulations 
embodying  the  Blrklns  recommendations. 
These  were  expected  to  be  Issued  In  Novem- 
ber. 

How  can  one  explain  the  procrastination 
that  afflicted  Implementation  of  the  Moea 
amendment?  Mr.  Meyers  told  Hospital  Prac- 
tice: "It  was  a  question  of  balancing  reali- 
ties with  Ideals."  At  the  administrative  level 
occupied  by  Mr.  Meyers.  Dr.  Land,  and  Mr. 
Laughlln.  this  desire  for  balance  resulted  In 
the  rei>eated  making  and  unmaking  of  deci- 
sions. Above  and  below  this  level  there  ap- 
parently was  eagerness  for  strong  regulations; 
I.e.,  Congress  provided  the  Moss  amendment, 
MSA  veterans  of  other  fights  for  quality  care 


like  Mr.  Prantz  appeared  able  and  willing  to 
do  the  Job.  The  administrative  paralysis  goes 
back  to  the  pressures  brought  by  the  Inter- 
est groups  with  whom  the  administrators 
must  deal.  The  nursing  home  patient — iu 
whose  name  Congress  acted — Is  the  abstrac- 
tion. He  Isn't  there  In  the  corridors  and  offices 
of  federal  government. 


INFESTATIONS  OF  CROWN  OF 
THORNS  STARFISH 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  late  last 
spring  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  was  informed  by  noted 
marine  scientists  that  since  1967  more 
than  23  miles  of  the  coral  reefs  of  Guam 
had  been  almost  completely  destroyed  by 
massive  infestations  of  the  Crown  of 
Thorns  starfish,  which  feeds  upon  living 
coral.  We  were  further  told  that  this 
menacing  animal  was  also  noted  In  other 
areas  of  the  tropical  Pacific,  and  If 
something  was  not  done  soon  to  control 
its  population,  it  could  have  long-range 
economic  repercussions,  particularly 
since  many  of  the  islanders  are  depend- 
ent upon  the  reefs  and  their  fisheries  re- 
sources for  subsistence.  Evidence  was 
presented  which  indicated  that  follow- 
ing the  destruction  of  the  living  parts  of 
the  coral  by  the  starfish,  the  dead  coral 
becomes  encrusted  with  algae  and  the 
resident  fishes  diminish  in  total  numbers 
because  their  food  supply  has  t)een  elimi- 
nated. 

In  addition  to  providing  a  habitat  and 
food  source  for  fish,  the  living  coral  reefs 
offer  protection  to  the  islands  during 
tropical  storms.  If  the  coral  dies,  and  be- 
gins to  erode,  the  islands  become  sus- 
ceptible to  erosion  and  other  damage 
caused  by  typhoons. 

As  chsUrman  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  which  has 
legislative  Jurisdiction  over  the  insular 
possessions  of  the  United  States.  I  have 
long  sought  to  assist  in  their  economic 
development.  In  view  of  the  gravity  of 
this  matter,  on  June  20,  1969, 1  wrote  the 
Secretary  of  Interior  and  stated  in  part: 

Because  of  the  obvious  detrimental  effects 
of  an  unchecked  starfish  population,  I  urge 
you  to  take  Immediate  action  to  assess  the 
extent  of  coral  reef  damage  In  the  Western 
Pacific,  and  to  recommend  a  program  of  star- 
fish control.  I  feel  It  Is  essential  that  action 
be  taken  prior  to  the  orulaught  of  the 
typhoon  season  this  summer  so  that  the  re- 
sults may  be  available  by  October  for  review 
and  further  action. 

Although  several  hypotheses  have  been  of- 
fered as  to  why  this  starfish  has  undergone 
such  a  tremendous  population  Increase  in 
the  past  two  years.  It  Is  the  belief  of  several 
leading  marine  biologists  that  It  was  caused 
by  manipulation  of  the  reef  environment  by 
man.  which  upset  the  balance  of  a  delicate 
ecosystem.  Assuming  this  Is  a  correct  analy- 
sis. It  then  further  demonstrates  the  neces- 
sity of  Implementing  a  national  policy  for 
environmental  management  as  well  as  pro- 
viding for  more  extensive  ecological  studies. 

Mr.  President,  somehow  the  balance 
of  nature  has  been  upset  and  has  en- 
abled the  starfish  to  reach  a  position 
of  dominance  among  the  living  creatures 
of  the  reefs.  I  concur  with  the  scientists 
who  believe  the  actions  of  man.  attempt- 
ing to  better  himself  economically,  have 
brought  about  a  large  part  of  this  prob- 
lem. The  trlton,  the  chief  predator  of 


the  adult  Crown  of  Thorns  starfish  has 
been  removed  in  large  numbers  from 
coral  reefs  because  of  the  value  of  its 
beautiful  shell. 

Also,  the  dynamite  blasting  and  ex- 
cavation of  coral  reefs  may  have  greatly 
assisted  the  starfish.  As  anomolous  as  it 
may  seem,  the  living  parts  of  coral  are 
actually  predatory  on  small  starfish  and 
help  keep  its  population  in  check.  When 
the  coral  Is  killed  by  blasting,  the  juve- 
nile starfish  survive  in  large  numbers, 
and  subsequently  expand  their  geo- 
graphic limits  until  they  have  matured 
and  become  predatory  upon  the  coral. 

Early  last  summer,  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  contracted  with  the  West- 
inghouse  Ocean  Research  Laboratory  to 
organize  and  carry  out  a  survey  of  the 
Crown  of  Thorns  starfish,  particularly 
in  the  islands  of  the  trust  territory.  It 
is  indeed  commendable  that  both  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  the  ma- 
rine scientists  could  join  forces  in  such 
a  short  period  of  time  to  provide  the 
data  necessary  for  further  action  on  this 
problem. 

Last  October,  the  results  of  the  sur- 
vey by  10  teams  of  scientists  were  made 
public  in  their  final  report  on  the  Crown 
of  Thorns  starfish,  entitled  "Impact  on 
Pacific  Coral  Reefs."  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause of  the  importance  of  this  study,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  sum- 
mary of  this  report  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Summary 

Ten  teams  of  scientists  went  to  16  Islands 
within  the  U.S.  Trust  Territory  under  the 
direction  of  Westlnghouse  Ocean  Research 
Laboratory  to  assess  the  population  struc- 
ture of  the  starfish  A.  planci  and  the  Impact 
of  this  species  on  Pacific  coral  reefs.  In  a 
companion  effort,  the  Cnlverslty  of  Hawaii 
directed  five  teams  that  surveyed  Hawaiian 
Islands.  Johnston  Island,  Majuro,  Arno, 
Kwajaleln  and  Midway. 

The  findings  of  the  study  generally  sub- 
stantiated reports  of  recent  Increases  In 
populations  of  this  starfish  In  the  Pacific. 
The  teams  located  considerable  amounts  of 
coral  reef  that  had  been  killed  within  the 
past  five  to  ten  years  by  A.  planci,  and  foimd 
substantial  portions  of  coral  reefs  currently 
being  attacked.  Wherever  feeding  was  ob- 
served, the  starfish  were  eating  either  sclerac- 
tlnlan  corals  or  sessile,  colonial  coelenterates. 
The  infestations  were  Judged  to  be  of  recent 
occurrence,  with  the  earliest  rejwrts  dating 
back  to  World  War  n. 

A  "normal"  population  was  considered  to 
have  fewer  than  20  specimens  per  20  minutes 
of  search.  Yap,  Ifallk.  Woleal,  Lamotrek, 
Kwajaleln,  Hawaii,  Mokll.  Midway.  Kauai. 
Oahu,  Maui  and  French  Frigate  Shoals  were 
found  to  have  normal  populations.  Ten  Is- 
lands had  sufficiently  high  populations  to  be 
considered  Infested.  These  were:  Salpan, 
Tlnlan.  Truk.  Ponape,  Rota.  Palau,  Ant, 
Guam.  Majuro.  and  Arno.  Johnston  Island. 
Kaplngamarangl,  Nukuoro  and  PIngelap  are 
questionable  areas,  with  high  population 
levels  of  starfish  that  need  to  be  examined 
at  a  later  time  to  establish  If  an  Increase  or 
decrease  of  population  Is  In  progress. 

Team  leaders  considered  the  problem  sig- 
nificant and  In  need  of  considerable  research. 
A  control  program,  which  Includes  research 
Into  various  aspects  of  A.  planci,  should  be 
Instigated  Immediately.  Such  a  control  pro- 
gram should  establish  an  active  eradication 
effort  on  infested  reefs  that  have  economic 
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or  scientific  value  as  well  as  an  educational 
program  to  Inform  islanders  of  the  nature  of 
the  problem  and  how  they  can  contribute  to 
research  and  control  programs. 

Definite  causes  of  the  Infestation  were  not 
established  by  the  study.  Two  hypothetical 
mechanisms  appiear  to  offer  the  most  prom- 
ise for  explaining  the  Infestations.  In  one 
case  a  population  Increase  Is  presiuned  due 
to  a  decrease  of  predation  pressure  on  the 
larvae  by  corals  In  reef  areas  freshly  damaged 
by  blasting  and  dredging.  The  other  mecha- 
nism takes  account  of  reduced  predation  on 
adult  starfish  by  trltons  that  are  prized  by 
shell  collectors. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  this  re- 
port provided  an  excellent  foundation 
upon  which  to  formulate  legislation  for 
research  and  control  of  this  menacing 
creature.  Last  November,  our  two  col- 
leagues from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong  and  Mr. 
INOUYE),  the  distinguished  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Interior  Commit- 
tee (Mr.  Allott).  and  I  sponsored  S. 
3153,  a  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretaries 
of  Interior  and  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion to  expend  $4.5  million,  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  territories  of  Guam,  Amer- 
ican Samoa,  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands,  other  U.S.  territories  in 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  the  State  of 
Hawaii,  for  the  conservation  of  their  pro- 
tective and  productive  coral  reefs.  This 
measure  was  referred  to  the  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee. 

This  bill  would  give  authority  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  to 
conduct  studies,  research,  and  investiga- 
tions on  the  Crown  of  Thorns  sea 
stars  and  on  their  effects  on  coral  and 
coral  reefs;  to  monitor  areas  where  sea 
stars  are  increasing;  to  develop  improved 
methods  of  control  and  carry  out  pro- 
grams of  control  on  Crown  of  Thorns 
sea  stars;  and  to  take  such  other  action 
as  deemed  desirable  to  gain  an  under- 
standing of  the  ecology  and  control  of 
the  sea  star  Crown  of  "ITioms. 

On  March  18,  a  hearing  was  held  on 
8.  3153.  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Territories  and  Insular  Affairs,  of  which 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick)  is  the  chairman. 
The  bill  received  the  endorsement  of  the 
administration.  One  of  the  witnesses  at 
the  hearing  was  Dr.  R.  H.  Chesher.  the 
marine  scientist  who  first  noted  the 
problem  while  working  at  the  University 
of  Guam.  Because  of  Dr.  Cheshire's 
broad  background  in  the  subject,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  portion  of  his 
remarks  before  my  committee  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  bt  Dr.  R.  H.  Cbisher,  Westing- 
bouse  Ocean  Research  Labor atort,  Be- 
fore   THE    SiTBCOMMrrTEE    ON     TERRrrORIES 

and    lusxtlar    altairs,    senate    interior 

Committee.  March  21,  1970 

Discussions  of  the  Acanthaiter  planci  prob- 
lem have  been  subjected  to  considerable 
confusion  from  a  liberal  Interchange  of  facts 
with  opinions.  The  facts  are  these: 

(1)  There  are  large  Infestations  of  the 
crown-of-thoms  starfish  killing  vast  amounts 
of  coral  in  the  United  States  possessions  and 
trusts  of  the  Pacific.  This  was  proved  last 
summer  by  an  expedition  of  46  prominent 
scientists  and  divers  from  several  coimtrles. 

It  Is  Important  to  recognize  this  as  fact. 


The  Infestations  are  there  and  reefs  are  dy- 
ing rapidly  and  on  a  large  scale.  The  expedi- 
tion also  proved  that  the  starfish  Is  quite 
rare  on  healthy  reefs.  Both  these  facts 
had  been  recognized  before  the  expedition 
through  work  done  in  Australia  and  Guam. 
The  expedition  demonstrated  that  the  star- 
fish represents  a  broad-based  problem,  not 
an  Isolated  curiosity,  and  It  provided  evi- 
dence for  the  necessity  of  action  from  a  large 
number  of  qualified  observers  whose  collec- 
tive analysis  is  unimpeachable. 

(2)  Corals  require  a  long  time  to  grow. 
A  conservative  estimate  of  the  age  of  corals 
killed  In  Guam  Indicates  that  many  were 
over  200  years  old.  Clearly  this  means  the 
reefs  will  not  reach  their  former  development 
for  another  200  years  If  they  began  to  re- 
cover immediately.  In  Australia,  however, 
reefs  kUled  up  to  ten  years  ago  by  the  crown- 
of-thoms  show  only  scattered  regrowth  by  a 
few  species  of  coral  and  starfish  can  be  found 
feeding  on  this  new  settlement. 

(3)  Modern  coral  reefs  developed  over  50 
million  years  ago.  They  are  the  oldest  bio- 
logical assemblage  on  this  planet.  Balance 
of  existence  In  such  a  community  is  In- 
tricate and  delicate.  Destruction  of  the  ma- 
jor element,  living  coral,  has  profound  after 
effects  on  the  surviving  animal  life. 

(4)  Coral  reefs  are  economically  impor- 
tant to  man.  In  the  United  States  Pacific 
possessions  and  trxists,  depending  on  the  size 
and  development  of  the  community,  the 
economic  worth  centers  on  recreation,  fish- 
eries and  coastline  protection. 

(a)  Recreational.  Because  of  their  great 
beauty  and  unusual  assemblage  of  exotic 
life,  coral  reefs  provide  a  natural  environ- 
ment that  is  Important  for  recreation  and 
is  a  valuable  tourist  resource.  This  is  true 
not  only  In  the  State  of  Hawaii  and  the 
Territory  of  Guam  which  are  already  tourist 
centers  of  widespread  recognition,  but  also 
In  the  U.S.  Trust  Territory.  The  Trtist  Ter- 
ritory, despite  Its  natural  splendor,  is  eco- 
nomically impoverished  and  hopes  to  enrich 
Itself  through  a  growing  tourist  Industry. 
Coral  reefs  offer  the  main  attraction  of  these 
remote  Islands. 

(b)  Fisheries.  Fishing,  besides  being  of 
recreational  value,  is  done  on  a  sustenance 
level  In  many  parte  of  the  Pacific.  In  the 
U.S.  Trust  Territory  people  fish  to  survive. 
Living  coral  forms  a  basic  part  of  the  ecology 
and  food  web  of  reef  fishes. 

(c)  Protection  of  coastlines.  Coral  reefs 
protect  coastlines  from  erosion  by  oceanic 
and  storm  waves.  The  nature  of  the  reef  and 
of  the  coastline  dictates  the  importance  of 
living  coral  In  any  particular  case. 

(5)  The  most  disturbing  fact  Is  that  we 
don't  know  very  much  about  what  Is  happen- 
ing on  the  reefs  of  the  Pacific.  There  are 
many  marine  scientists  who  would  like  to 
find  out  what  causes  the  population  explo- 
sions, what  the  long  term  effects  will  be,  and 
what  can  be  done  about  It.  Sir  C.  M.  Tonge 
of  England.  Drs.  J.  W.  Wells  and  H.  A.  Banner 
from  the  United  States,  Dr.  T.  P.  Goreau 
from  Jamaica,  and  Dr.  Siro  Kawaguti  from 
Japan,  the  most  prominent  researchers  In 
modern  coral  biology,  have  gone  to  the 
Pacific  and  witnessed  the  Acanthaster 
phenomenon  and  have  stressed  the  need  for 
intei^sive  research  on  the  problem. 

The  foregoing  facts  have  ellcted  a  variety 
of  educated  guesses  on  causes  and  results  of 
the  infestations.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
the  population  explosion  Is  a  natural  event 
and  that  It  will  dissipate  Itself  after  a  few 
years.  To  my  knowledge,  this  opinion  has  not 
been  supported  by  any  of  the  scientists  who 
observed  the  phenomenon.  Even  If  true,  dis- 
sipation of  the  starfish  populations  would 
only  take  place  after  irreversible  loss  of  sev- 
eral thousand  square  miles  of  coral  reefs. 
After  several  human  generations,  or  perhaps 
only  75  to  100  years,  the  coral  reefs  will  re- 
construct themselves.  Provldmg,  of  course, 
the  assumption  that  tills  Is  a  natural  event 
Is  true. 


Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  several 
articles  have  been  published  on  the 
Crown  of  Thorns  starfish,  but  the  most 
recent,  and  certainly  one  of  the  most 
comprehensive  writings  on  the  subject, 
appeared  in  the  April  1970  issue  of  the 
Smithsonian  magazine.  I  think  it  is  sig- 
nificant to  note  that  this  article,  written 
by  Dr.  Jon  N.  Weber,  associate  professor 
at  Pennsylvania  State  University,  ap- 
peared in  volume  I,  No.  1.  of  this  excel- 
lent publication.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  complete  text  of  Dr. 
Weber's  article  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  completion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Crown  of  Thorns  starfish  is  not  a  menace 
only  to  the  insular  possessions  of  the 
United  States  and  a  potential  threat  to 
the  State  of  Hawaii.  It  has  now  become 
a  matter  of  concern  to  all  nations  and 
territories  of  the  South  Pacific.  The  star- 
fish has  already  destroyed  about  100 
square  miles  of  the  Great  Barrier  Reef 
off  Australia.  It  undoubtedly  is  present 
in  numerous  other  islands  of  the  South 
Pacific  which  have  not  been  surveyed  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  f  imds. 

The  South  Pacific  Commission,  dur- 
ing meetings  held  last  October  in  New 
Caledonia,  passed  a  resolution  request- 
ing that  the  financial  assistance  and 
technical  scientific  expertise  of  the 
United  Nations  be  applied  toward  solv- 
ing this  matter.  The  17  nongoverning 
territories  and  independent  states  which 
are  associated  with  the  South  Pacific 
Commission  voted  unanimously  to  seek 
international  support  to  solve  an  inter- 
national problem. 

The  resolution  passed  by  the  South 
Pacific  Commission  resulted  from  the 
leadership  of  Mr.  Antonio  Palfuno.  the 
delegate  from  Guam.  Because  of  the  im- 
portance of  this  action  by  the  SPC,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  an 
article  from  the  November  1969,  issue 
of  the  Pacific  Islands  Monthly  entitled, 
"Pacific  Starfish  now  'urgent  danger'." 
which  explains  the  Commission's  con- 
cern in  this  matter  be  also  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
hopeful  that  Congress  will  move  expedi- 
tiously to  the  enactment  of  S.  3153.  Funds 
for  research  on  and  control  of  the  Crown 
of    Thorns    starfish    are    needed    des- 
perately, and  they  are  needed  now.  I  can 
assure  Senators  that  my  committee  will 
act  on  the  authorization  for  this  impor- 
tant measure  in  the  very  near  future. 
Exribit  1 
CoRAi,  Killer  Puzzles  Science 
(By  Jon  N.  Weber) 

Man,  long  familiar  with  pestilence  and 
natural  catastrophe,  now  faces  perhajis  the 
most  unusual  plague  of  this  century.  Popu- 
lations of  a  large,  coral-eating  starfish  are  in- 
creasing at  a  phenomenal  rate  in  tropical  seas 
thousands  of  miles  apart.  Scientists  find  no 
precedent  nor  can  they  agree  on  a  reason 
for  these  spontaneous  Infestations.  Yet  If  the 
starfish  plague  continues,  some  exj)€rt8  pre- 
dict that  eventually  entire  coral  reefs  may 
crumble  from  wave  action  and  disappear,  en- 
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<Umg«nsg  the  Island  bomea  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people. 

The  villain  of  the  piece  Is  a  sea  star,  Acan- 
thaster  planci,  commonly  called  the  "crown- 
of-tborns."  Science  has  recognized  It  since 
the  18th  century — a  reef  dweller  distributed 
throughout  the  tropical  Pacific  region.  But 
It  was  so  rare  that  little  is  now  known  of  Its 
life  history. 

Acanthaster  Is  a  reddish  creature,  Its  many 
arms  covered  with  long  spines  that  are  ven- 
omous but  not  normally  fatal  to  humans.  One 
of  the  larger  samples  at  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  has  16  arms  and  an  18-lnch  dl- 
ameter.  Some  grow  almost  two  feet  across. 

The  starfish  moves  over  reefs,  ranging  as 
far  as  820  feet  In  a  week.  Usually  feeding  at 
night.  It  turns  Its  stomach  Inside  out  upon 
the  live  coral.  Its  enzymes  digest  the  living 
tissue.  When  the  sea  star  closes  its  stomach 
after  assimilating  its  meal,  the  coral  skeleton 
stands  stark,  white  and  bare.  Like  land  re- 
covering from  a  fire,  the  reefs  may  get  new 
corals  and  In  two  or  three  decades  recover. 
On  the  other  band  the  Infestations  may  get 
worse. 

Among  the  many  organisms  that  make  up 
the  coral  reef  conununlty.  none  has  Acan- 
thaater's  potential  for  destroying  the  en- 
vironment. The  stony  corals  that  construct 
the  massive  framework  of  a  reef  have  a  num- 
ber of  predators,  yet.  normally,  their  dam- 
age to  the  reef  is  slight  and  quickly  repaired. 
Acanthoiter,  however,  feeds  exclusively  on 
coral  tissue.  Voraciously,  these  starfish  may 
surge  over  a  large  area,  rapidly  killing  all  the 
reef-buUdlng  coral. 

Serious  ecological  changes  follow  the  nuss 
mortality  of  coral.  Atoll  Islands,  which  have 
a  subatrate  consisting  largely  of  coral  sand 
and  gravel  rise  only  a  few  feet  above  mean 
sea  level.  It  takes  enormous  quantities  of 
calcium  carbonate  depoelted  by  reef  orga- 
nisms to  nudntaln  them  at  their  present  ele- 
vations. Without  these  deposiu  they  would 
eventually  be  swamped  by  the  ocean,  for  sea 
level  is  slowly  rising  a«  the  remains  of  the 
great  Pleistocene  Ice  cap*  melt. 

The  first  outbreak  of  the  starfish  plague 
occurred  at  Green  Island,  a  popular  tourist 
resort  on  Australia's  1.250-mlle  long  Barrier 
Reef.  In  1960  a  single  large  crown-of-thorns 
was  found  on  the  southern  tip  of  the  Oreen 
Island  reef.  Around  the  starfish  lay  circular 
patches  of  dead  coral,  conspicuous  because 
the  pure  white  skeletons  contrasted  sharply 
with  the  brilliant  color  of  the  living  coral. 
No  one  realized  until  some  time  later  that 
Acanthaster  bad  eaten  the  coral  polype. 

More  scars  on  the  reef  appeared  during  the 
following  year;  the  area  over  which  they 
were  found  Increased  In  1963-64  visitors  In 
glass- bottomed  boats  saw  tens  of  thousands 
of  adult  starfish  moving  slowly  across  the 
reef.  By  this  time  the  Implications  of  the 
Infestation  were  clearly  evident.  Without  a 
drastic  attempt  to  annihilate  the  spreading 
starfish  population,  all  of  the  valuable  coral 
of  the  Island  would  be  killed  within  a  short 
time. 

Dr.  Robert  Endean  of  the  University  of 
Queensland  reports  that  in  July  1966,  S,7S0 
starfish  were  counted  on  the  reef  flat  In  100 
minutes.  By  1967,  80  percent  of  the  coral 
colonies  of  the  reef  had  been  killed.  The  fight 
to  save  the  coral  of  Green  Island  was  lost. 

THBKAT   SCZN    TO   KNTIBK   BABam   MXKW 

Today,  along  a  50-mlle  stretch  of  the  Bar- 
rier, running  offshore  between  the  towns  of 
Calms  and  InnUfall.  Acanthaster  has  Infested 
at  least  40  separate  reefs.  This  may  seem  a 
small  fraction  of  the  more  than  1.000  reefs 
that  compose  the  Great  Barrier  complex,  but 
there  Is  widespread  concern  that  the  entire 
chain  of  reefs  will  eventually  be  affected. 

Though  so  far  no  true  InfestaUon  baa  de- 
veloped outside  the  Calms-to-Inniafall  re- 
gion, new  Acanthaster  populations  have  ap- 
peared at  other  Islands  In  the  Great  Barrier. 

A  second  sea-«tar  invasion  took  place  late 


in  1966  at  the  U.S.  territory  of  Guam,  nearly 
2,000  miles  north  of  Green  Island.  On  por- 
tions of  Guam's  fringing  reef  the  starfish 
population  reached  a  density  of  one  per 
square  yard.  On  the  average,  each  starfish  in 
the  Infested  area  was  killing  a  patch  of  coral 
about  the  size  of  a  bridge  table  every  day. 
On  December  15,  1968,  47  divers,  compet- 
ing In  an  island-wide  "sea-star  tournament," 
captured  885  animals.  Dr.  Richard  Chesher, 
chief  scientist  of  a  recent  Westlnghouse 
Ocean  Research  Laboratory  study,  reported 
that  these  starfish  could  have  devoured  more 
than  five  acres  of  living  coral  per  year. 

The  devastation  on  the  reefs  of  Guam  re- 
sembles that  of  Green  Island.  Since  1967  the 
starfish  have  killed  more  than  90  percent  of 
the  coral  along  24  miles  of  coastline.  No  part 
of  the  reef,  from  low-tide  level  down  to  a 
200-foot-depth,  the  limit  of  coral  growth, 
has  escaped  damage. 

Equally  alarming  reports  come  from  other 
areas  of  the  Pacific,  Including  Salpan.  Palau, 
FIJI,  Rota,  Tlnian,  New  Guinea  and  the  Solo- 
mon Islands:  the  sea  star,  once  rare.  Is  now 
fairly  common.  Are  Acanthaster  populations 
building  up  to  a  general  epidemic  that  will 
leave  no  Islands  untouched?  Or,  on  the  other 
hand,  could  our  new  awareness  of  its  pres- 
ence be  due  simply  to  better  observations  as 
more  skin  divers,  more  tourists  and  more 
glass-bottomed  boats  visit  regions  that  used 
to  be  remote  and  Inaccessible?  Though  these 
questions  are  bard  to  aziswer.  Ralph  Brauer, 
director  of  the  Wrlghtsville  Marine  Blo-med- 
Ical  Laboratory  in  Wilmington.  North  Caro- 
lina, sees  clear  evidence  of  a  starfish  plague: 
"The  attacks  are  occurring  throughout  the 
Pacific,  into  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  almost 
to  the  coast  of  east  Africa.  It  appears  that  all 
of  the  tropical  reefs  of  the  Pacific  area  are 
In  real  danger." 

We  have  many  theories  as  to  what  pre- 
cipitated the  outbreaks  at  Guam  and  on  the 
Great  Barrier  Reef.  Many  animals  are  known 
to  undergo  cyclic  variations  In  population 
density,  but.  If  this  Is  the  answer  to  the 
population  explosions,  it  is  difficult  to  imag- 
ine how  such  an  ecological  disturbance  could 
remain  unobserved  and  unrecorded  had  it 
occurred  before. 

Another  theory  is  that  starfish  have  re- 
cently been  freed  of  predator  pressure — that 
organisms  which  previously  preyed  on  Acan- 
thaster are  no  longer  maintaining  a  normal 
ecological  balance.  Although  the  breeding 
season  is  only  about  one  month  per  year,  a 
female  i4cant/ia«(er  at  least  two  years  old 
can  produce  as  many  as  24  million  eggs. 
PertiUzatlon  takes  place  In  seawater.  and  the 
surviving  young  develop  into  planktonlc 
larvae  and  settle  to  the  bottom.  There  they 
face  many  predators,  including  the  car- 
nivorous coral  polyps— the  same  animals 
which  later  fall  prey  to  the  adult 
Acanthaster. 

Queensland's  Dr.  Endean  believes  the  mor- 
tality rate  of  the  larvae  has  not  changed. 
He  thinks  a  predator  of  the  larger  Juveniles 
and  adults  has  disappeared.  However,  no  one 
knew  what  the  predators  were  at  the  time 
of  the  infestations  Because  of  the  noxious 
toxin  of  the  spines,  it  is  difficult  to  predict 
what  animal  might  like  to  eat  It.  Experi- 
ments sought  to  Identify  a  potential  preda- 
tor. Large  fish,  turtles,  carnivorous  mollusks 
and  crabs  were  In  turn  caged  with  adult  star- 
fish, but  Dr.  Endean  found  that  only  one 
animal  attacked  Acanthaster  under  these 
conditions— the  giant  trlton  Charonia  tri- 
tonis,  a  large  mollusk  in  the  western  Pacific. 

Experimenters  watched  the  trlton  pin  a 
starfish  to  the  bottom  with  the  outer  Up 
of  lU  shell,  holding  it  while  sharp  teeth  of 
Its  tongue-Uke  radula  cut  the  victim  into 
pieces.  In  this  manner  a  large  trlton  could 
consume  one  adult  Acanthaster  in  12  to  24 
hours.  The  venomous  splnea  were  uaually 
regurgitated. 

Dr.  Endean's  discovery  of  this  predator- 
prey  relaUon  has  been  substantiated  by  ob- 


servations. Eight  trlton  specimens  collected 
on  a  starfish-infested  reef  near  Innlsfall  dis- 
gorged particles  of  Acanthaster.  When  15 
adult  tritons  were  enclosed  with  a  popula- 
tion of  100  adult  sea  stars  In  a  cage  on  the 
reef,  each  trlton,  on  the  average,  consumed 
a  starfish  a  week. 

rarroNS  szxm  to  decsease 
But  the  giant  trlton  is  not  especially  com- 
mon, and  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  trlton 
populations  are  Increasing  on  the  infested 
Australian  reefs  in  response  to  the  large 
Increase  of  their  food  supply.  They  may.  In 
fact,  be  decreasing,  thanks  partly  to  shell 
collectors.  The  trlton  shell  is  particularly 
attractive  and  can  measure  as  much  as  18 
Inches  in  length.  Consequently  It  retails  for 
•5.  to  $15.  as  a  collectors  item.  Dr.  Endean 
believes  that  wholesale  removal  of  the  mol- 
lusks from  reefs  In  the  Infested  areas  has 
been  responsible  for  the  population  explo- 
sions. He  estimates  that  between  1947  and 
I960  as  many  as  10,000  tritons  each  year 
have  been  gsthered  by  shell-collecting  ves- 
sels operating  In  Great  Barrier  Reef  waters. 
The  shells  are  widely  on  sale  In  tourists  shops 
around  the  Pacific. 

Although  no  predators  of  the  adult  crown- 
of-thorns  other  than  the  giant  trlton  and 
possibly  the  large  helmet-shelled  mollusk 
Cassis  have  been  found,  the  trlton  theory  Is 
not  universally  accepted.  The  trlton  feeds  on 
other  common  reef  sea  stars  and  Indeed  ap- 
pears to  prefer  some  of  these  to  Acanthaster. 
Furthermore,  though  the  reefs  most  heavily 
Infested  are  those  most  accessible  to  shell 
collectors,  these  are  also  protected — the  kind 
of  reefs  that  provide  the  sort  of  environ- 
ment preferred  by  Acanthaster.  The  starfish 
are  rarely  found  on  turbulent-water  reefs 
such  as  those  of  the  outer  Barrier.  Yet  even 
in  non-infested  areas  small  populations  of 
the  sea  star  gather  In  sheltered  environments 
and  lagoons. 

Some  people  argue  that  the  trlton  cannot 
move  fast  enough  to  overtake  the  mobile 
crown-of-thorns  under  nonplague  condl- 
Uons.  When  competing  for  food  Acanthaster 
moves  as  fast  as  a  foot  per  minute.  Despite 
theee  argumenU,  the  Australian  govern- 
ment has  banned  trlton  collecting  on  the 
entire  Great  Barrier  Reef,  and  consideration 
has  been  given  to  Importing  tritons  from 
Indonesia  and  the  Philippines. 

LABVAK   THBrVE    ON    MAN-OAMACCD    BEETS 

Dr.  Chesher,  who  directed  the  studies  at 
Guam,  believes  the  explanation  for  the  star- 
fish plague  lies  In  what  happens  to  larvae, 
not  adults.  He  thinks  the  population  explo- 
sions are  caused  by  man-made  damage  to 
reef  surfaces.  Blasting,  dredging  and  perhaps 
pollution  can  kill  corals  and  other  filter- 
feeding  reef  organisms  that  are  the  most 
important  predators  of  Acanthaster  larvae. 

Under  normal  conditions  few  of  the  sea 
star  larvae  would  find  a  sxUtable  surface, 
free  of  filter  feeders,  on  which  to  settle.  But 
where  fresh  surfaces  are  created — as  at  harbor 
construction  sites — chances  are  much 
greater  that  larvae  will  survive  and  grow  to 
adulthood.  In  this  way,  according  tx>  Dr. 
Cheaher.  "seed  populations"  could  quickly 
develop  and  then  mushroom  into  true  infes- 
tations that  could  subsequently  move  Into 
areaa  of  the  reef  where  living  coral  is  still 
abundant. 

Although  the  larva-settling  theory  attracts 
adherent*  by  offering  a  simple  and  compre- 
hensive explanation,  critics  ask  why  popula- 
tion explosions  have  not  happened  before  In 
response  to  natural  reef  and  coral  damage. 
Cyclones,  hurricanes  and  exceptionally  high 
rainfall  have  often  been  harmful.  World  War 
II  fighting  scarred  the  reefs  of  many  South 
Pacific  Islands,  Including  particularly  Guam 
and  Truk.  Unusually  low  tides  that  coincide 
with  the  midday  sun  can  kill  coral. 

Perhaps  the  most  alarming  hypothesis  U 
that  there  has  been  some  recent  fundamen- 
tal change  in  the  life  hUtory  of  the  sea  star. 
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No  evidence  supports  this  idea  so  far,  but 
the  thought  of  a  mutant  strain  of  Acan- 
thaster raises  the  specter  of  a  general  plague. 

Possibly  there  Is  no  single  cause  for  the 
Infestations.  According  to  Dr.  Chesher's 
theory,  timing  is  important  because  fresh 
surfaces  for  larval  settlement  are  needed 
shortly  after  the  breeding  season — around 
December  and  January  at  Guam.  Acanthaster 
may  have  other  predators  not  yet  Identified : 
sharks,  perhaps,  heavily  fished  in  recent 
years.  Possibly  the  liberal  use  of  pesticides 
has  somehow  upset  the  ecological  balance 
of  the  reef  community. 

Of  course  most  predictions  may  be  overly 
pessimistic.  Certainly  in  a  few  areas  fisheries 
will  be  adversely  affected  for  some  years.  Else- 
where glass-bottomed  boat  cqjerators  may 
have  difficulty  In  attracting  customers.  But 
if  the  plague  remains  as  localized  as  it  Is 
now,  the  damage  will  be  insignificant  in  the 
long  run.  Left  to  themselves,  the  sea-star 
populations  must  eventually  exhaust  th^r 
food  supply  and  disappear.  This  has  already 
happened  at  Oreen  Island  and  a  few  other 
Australian  reefs.  Pelagic  coral  larvae  will 
then  arrive  from  other  reefs  and  replace  the 
killed  coral. 

Etiological  studies  may  show  us  how  to  pre- 
vent recurrence  of  the  plague.  In  the  mean- 
time, however,  we  must  contain  the  Infesta- 
tions and  at  least  limit  the  damage  to  reef 
corals. 

Poisons  are  precluded  becaiise  of  the  effect 
on  other  plants  and  animals  In  the  sea.  Stab- 
bing and  mutilating  the  starfish  is  complete- 
ly Ineffective;  the  wounds  normally  do  not 
cause  death  and  heal  easily.  The  only  prac- 
tical method  of  eliminating  the  sea  star  is 
to  collect  it  by  hand. 

The  task  of  catching  and  destroying 
Acanthaster  at  Green  Island  was  assigned  to 
a  full-time  diver,  who  managed  to  remove 

tZ  more  than  27,000  specimens  from  a  small 
.  3  area  of  the  reef  in  15  months.  This  number 
^  was  InsufDclent,  however,  to  stop  the  infesta- 
tion from  spreading.  The  divers  needed  to 
remove  sea  stars  from  even  a  few  of  the  most 
heavily  Infested  reefs  would  cost  much 
money.  p>066lbly  for  years. 

A  more  practical  alternative  is  to  encour- 
age local  inhabitants,  especially  fishermen, 
to  spend  as  much  time  as  they  can  gathering 
specimens  in  their  areas.  On  Saip>an  the 
municipal  legislature  has  appropriated 
bounty  money,  payable  for  starfish  turned 
In  to  Island  officials. 

As  part  of  the  control  program  on  Guam, 
divers  with  guns  that  Inject  formaldehyde 
solution  into  the  starfish  are  towed  behind 
a  boat.  The  formaldehyde  kills  Acanthaster 
without  harming  other  Inhabitants  of  the 
reef.  Control  zones  and  barriers  that  the  sea 
stars  cannot  cross  may  be  established  to 
prevent  mass  migration  Into  parts  of  a  reef 
not  yet  Infested.  When  deprived  of  living 
coral  the  crown-of-thorns  will  starve  to  death 
In  a  matter  of  months. 

If  Dr.  Endean's  theory  Is  correct,  giant 
tritons  may  be  bred  and  reefs  restocked  with 
them  for  long-term  protection,  but  this 
would  be  expensive,  too.  Yasuo  Suyelro,  a 
marine  biologist  at  Tokyo  University  sug- 
gests trying  an  electric  fence.  A  potential  of 
less  than  four  volts,  he  claims.  Is  enough  to 
paralyze  or  frighten  away  the  starfish.  Ordi- 
nary fish  would  not  suffer.  The  scheme  is 
scheduled  for  testing  this  year.  In  any  case, 
many  Islands  will  be  kept  under  close  sur- 
veillance during  the  next  few  years  so  that 
any  seed  populations  of  starfish  that  develop 
can  be  quickly  identified  and  destroyed. 

We  are  intensely  studying  Acanthaster, 
hoping  that  our  fears  are  exaggerated. 
Meanwhile  we  look  for  ways  to  combat  this 
destroyer  of  coral.  If  ita  power  proves  to  be 
as  great  as  some  say,  the  next  breeding  sea- 
son could  be  critical.  What  happens  then 
may  signal  an  Impending  disaster  hard  to 
match  in  man's  experience  on  earth. 


Exhibit  2 

PACinc  Stakfish  Now  "Ukcent  Danoeb" 

So  seriously  Is  the  South  Pacific  taking 
the  threat  to  Its  coral  reefs  of  the  crown  of 
thorns  starfish,  it  will  ask  the  South  Pacific 
Commission  and  the  United  Nations  for  help. 
This  was  decided  at  the  Ninth  South  Pacific 
Conference,  held  in  Noumea  in  October,  and 
attended  by  leaders  from  all  Islands  terri- 
tories. 

Following  a  long  report  on  the  latest  situ- 
ation of  the  crown  of  thorns  (Acont/iosfcr 
planci).  delivered  to  the  conference  by  the 
delegate  from  Guam.  Mr.  Antonio  Palomo. 
the  conference  moved  a  motion  drawing  the 
attention  of  the  SPC.  "to  the  urgent  danger" 
created  by  the  Increas  of  many  areas  of  the 
South  Pacific  of  the  crown  of  thorns  star- 
fish, and  requested  the  SPC,  in  cooperation 
with  the  United  Nations  Development  Pro- 
gramme and  other  organizations,  to  examine 
ways  In  which  the  problem  coiild  best  be 
tackled. 

In  his  report  to  the  conference  Mr.  Palomo 
said: 

The  member  territories  of  the  South  Pacific 
Conference  are  no  doubt  well  aware  of  the 
potential  biological  catastrophe  that  is 
threatening  the  coral  reef  dominated  areas 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

The  news  media  of  the  United  States  and 
Australia  have  been  giving  priority  coverage 
to  the  recent  population  explosions  of  coral 
polyp-feeding  crown  of  thorns  starfish, 
Acanthaster  planci. 

A.  planci,  unlike  the  typical  starfish,  has 
multiple  arms,  that  may  number  up  to  21. 
The  animal  Is  dark  green  to  bluish-grey,  and 
is  covered  with  numerous  sharp  spines  that 
are  often  redish  in  colour.  This  starfish  fre- 
quently reaches  sizes  in  excess  of  20  In.  (50 
cm). 

The  spines  of  the  animal  are  toxic  and 
capable  of  Infilcting  a  painful  wound.  But 
the  real  danger  to  man  Is  not  from  the  spines 
but  because  the  animal  feeds  upon  the  living 
part  of  reef  corals.  The  starfish  crawls  up 
on  coral  heads,  everts  its  stomach  tliroug'h 
the  mouth  and  digests  the  coral  animal 
(polyp)  leaving  only  the  bleached  skeleton 
of  the  coral. 

One  of  the  first  questions  that  the  layman 
asks  our  scientists  is  why  are  we  concerned 
about  an  animal  that  Is  destroying  coral? 
Many  of  the  peoples  of  the  Pacific  consider 
coral  as  an  inedible  "stone",  seemingly  tise- 
lees  to  man.  But  marine  biologists  and 
geologists  give  us  a  somewhat  darker  picture 
of  what  might  happen  should  the  starfish 
destroy  our  living  reefs. 

WHAT  THE  DANGERS  ABE 

First  of  all  the  tiny  polyps  that  make  up 
the  living  part  of  the  coral  are  responsible 
for  laying  down  the  underlying  coral  skel- 
eton of  calclimi  carbonate.  The  constant  wave 
attack  on  our  coral  reefs,  along  with  the 
effect  of  other  marine  animals  that  bore  into 
the  reef,  subject  the  corals  to  constant  ero- 
sion. Thanks  to  the  industrious  work,  of  the 
coral  polyp,  more  coral  is  added  to  counter- 
act these  losses  and  provide  a  net  gain  to 
the  reef  structure. 

If  the  starfish  eats  the  coral  polyp,  then 
this  gain  Is  not  realised  and  there  Is  a  grad- 
ual eroding  away  of  reef  structure. 

The  corals  are  not  the  only  calclvim  car- 
bonate secreting  organisms,  but  they  do  play 
an  important  role  In  this  phenomenon  and 
the  loss  of  their  contribution  might  well  be 
responsible  for  serious  eroslonal  problems  on 
reefs.  Were  this  to  occur,  then  the  land  mass 
Itself  comes  under  attack  from  the  ever  pres- 
ent ocean  wave  energy. 

The  results  of  land  erosion  could  be  disas- 
trous to  the  Pacific  Islanders,  especially  those 
of  low  islands. 

CHANGE  IN  BEEFS 

The  second  problem  brought  about  by  the 
death  of  corals  and  their  subsequent  erosion 


is  the  possible  change  In  the  coral  reef  eco- 
system. The  coral  provide  shelter,  and  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  much  of  the  food  for 
other  reef  organisms. 

Hence,  the  corals  play  a  vital  role  in  the 
tropical  reef  ecosystem.  Disturbance  of  any 
part  of  the  ecosystem  invariably  leads  to  an 
imbalance  of  nature  and  adverse  changes  may 
occur. 

For  Instance,  there  may  be  a  decrease  in  our 
fisheries  which  would  create  a  serious  prob- 
lem for  areas  that  are  protein  deficient. 

Many  marine  biologists  all  over  the  world 
have  begun  research  to  determine  what  these 
effects  may  be  but  until  the  results  of  these 
efforts  are  available,  we  must  assume  the 
worst  and  make  preparations  to  counter  the 
effects  of  this  menace. 

Another  question  frequently  asked  U. 
hasn't  this  starfish  always  been  living  in  the 
Pacific  and  if  so  why  is  it  a  problem  now? 

It  is  true,  the  animal  has  been  known  in 
our  area  from  the  earliest  recording  history, 
but  never  in  such  nvunbers.  Heretofore,'  the 
creature  has  been  considered  rare  but  for 
reasons  as  yet  unknown,  they  are  undergt^ng 
a  vast  population  explosion. 

Some  of  our  marine  scientists  tell  us  that 
this  may  be  a  cyclic  phenomenon  which  oc- 
curs periodically  in  anywhere  from,  say,  a 
20  to  a  1,000-year  cycle,  and  the  corals  even- 
tually recover.  Other  researchers  tell  us  that 
this  Lb  the  first  such  invasion  and  that  it 
must  be  stopped  now. 

Both  of  the  above,  approaches  are  as  yet 
hypothetical,  and  these  scientists  need  time 
to  prove  which  Is  correct. 

WHAT   TO   DO    NOW? 

The  problem  facing  the  SPC  is  what  should 
we  do  while  the  research  is  in  progress? 

That  the  starfish  is  capable  of  inflicting 
rapid  and  serious  damage  to  reef  corals  is  no 
longer  in  doubt.  Nearly  one-half  of  the  fring- 
ing reef  svuroundlng  Guam  has  been  de- 
stroyed in  less  than  three  years  and  several 
hundred  square  miles  of  Australia's  Great 
Barrier  Reef  have  been  attacked  and  either 
destroyed  or  severely  damaged. 

A  recent  survey  conducted  In  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  by  the  West- 
lnghouse Ocean  Research  Laboratory,  the 
University  of  Hawaii,  and  the  University  of 
Guam  has  shown  serious  infestations  In  the 
Marshall,  Ponape,  Truk,  Palau  and  Mariana 
districts  of  the  territory. 

CONTBOL   ErrOBTS 

The  SPC  should  make  every  effort  to: 

Notify  the  citizens  of  the  Pacific  Islands 
of  the  danger  and  ask  their  co-operation  in 
reporting  damage  and  new  outbreaks  of  the 
starfish  in  areas  previously  not  infested. 

Assist  in  the  centralization  of  such  infor- 
mation. It  is  requested  that  this  be  sent  to 
the  Marine  Laboratory,  University  of  Guam, 
where  It  will  be  centrally  filed,  duplicated, 
and  dispersed  as  needed. 

Support  research  into  the  control  of  star- 
fish and  into  the  reasons  why  the  explosion 
might  have  occurred  and  how  It  could  be 
prevented  in  the  future. 

Support  research  In  the  problem  of  the 
rehabilitation  and  recovery  of  coral  reefs  al- 
'  ready  damaged  by  the  starfish. 

The  Government  of  Guam  has  provided 
$US27,000  for  part  of  the  present  fiscal  year 
and  has  shown  every  indication  of  providing 
more  funds  as  needed  to  help  save  the  reefs 
of  Guam.  (For  the  first  six  months  of  1969, 
$15,000  was  provided.)  The  University  of 
Guam  and  the  Guam  Division  of  Fish  and 
Wildlife  are  co-operating  in  the  control  pro- 
gramme. 

The  US  Department  of  the  Interior  is  pro- 
viding funds  in  excess  of  $200,000  to  help 
control  the  starfish  i>est. 

Methods  to  control  the  starfish  used  thus 
far  have  been:  (1)  Removal  of  the  animals 
from  the  reef.  (2)  Injection  of  toxic  sub- 
stances into  the  starfish  with  special  injector 
devices. 
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other  methods  proposed  and  now  under 
Investigation:  (1)  Electrical  or  chemical  bar- 
riers to  prevent  the  spread  along  the  reef. 
(3)  Biological  control  efforts,  le..  production 
of  larvlcldes  or  disease  organisms  that  attack 
the  star&sh. 

FtlTUaK    PLANS 

Representotlves  from  the  University  of 
Hawaii  and  the  University  of  Guam  have 
been  Invited  to  attend  an  Acanthaater  work- 
shop In  October,  sponsored  by  the  American 
Institute  of  Biological  Sciences.  The  purpose 
of  this  meeting  is  to  review  research  already 
done,  and  evaluate  what  could  and  should 
be  done  about  the  problem  In  the  future. 

Hopefully  one  of  the  results  of  this  meet- 
ing would  be  to  schedule  and  find  funding 
for  a  larger  meeting  on  an  International  level 
that  would  bring  together  the  efforts  and 
resources  of  many  nations  to  attack  the 
problem.  The  SPC  should  be  vitally  Inter- 
ested In  supporting  such  a  meeting  and  send 
representatives  to  It. 

In  conclusion,  the  SPC  mxist  be  aware  of 
the  starfish  problem,  and  the  danger  It  poses 
to  us. 

We  must  urge  our  scientists  to  continue 
their  Investigation  of  the  problem  and  we 
must  be  prepared  to  support  financially 
their  labour  and  the  control  methods  they 
may  recommend. 


THE     PRSSIDENT'S     RETREAT     ON 
SCHOOL  INTEGRATION 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
deeply  troubled  by  the  lack  of  firm  di- 
rection shown  by  the  President  In  his  re- 
cent message  on  school  desegregation.  In 
1954,  the  Supreme  Court  stated  that  pub- 
lic education  was  a  "right  which  must 
be  made  available  to  all  on  equal  terms." 
Today.  16  years  later,  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans are  still  denied  that  right.  Our  Na- 
tion, now  facing  the  question  of  how  to 
correct  this  injustice,  desperately  needs 
firm  leadership  from  its  elected  officials. 

However,  the  disturbing  contradictions 
of  administration  policy  have  not  been 
resolved,  but  compounded.  President 
Nixon  has  said  he  will  abide  by  Supreme 
Court  decisions,  yet  has  attempted  to  In- 
fluence judicial  opinion  on  desegregation. 
The  President  insists  that  the  law  pro- 
hibiting de  jure  segregation  will  be  up- 
held, yet  he  opposes  busing  and  offers  no 
alternative  for  complying  with  the  law. 
The  President  recognizes  that  the  dual 
school  system  must  be  ended  "at  once." 
yet  would  continue  to  rely  upon  the  "good 
ftdth"  of  local  school  districts.  He  cau- 
tions against  burdening  our  schools  with 
"a  multiracial  society  which  the  adult 
community  has  failed  to  achieve."  But,  he 
also  otiserves  that  the  school  is  a  place 
"not  only  of  learning,  but  of  living." 
where  a  child  leams  to  "measure  himself 
against  others,  to  share,  to  compete,  to 
cooperate."  Surely  if  we  are  ever  to  buUd 
a  free  and  open  society,  we  must  start  by 
ending  the  damage  done  to  young  minds 
by  discrimination  and  racial  separation. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  weakness  of  the 
message  is  its  unwillingness  to  acknowl- 
edge the  relationship  between  equal  edu- 
cational opportunity  and  school  desegre- 
gation. 

Unfortunately,  this  administration  ad- 
vocates doing  merely  what  the  law  re- 
quires, not  what  the  situation  demands. 
Political  strategy  has  been  placed  above 
moral  obligation.  The  President's  re- 
marks  on   desegregation   have   elicited 


alarm  from  many  quarters,  both  liberal 
and  conservative. 

A  recent  article  analyzing  the  Presi- 
dent's message  in  Time  magazine  con- 
cluded that — 

While  the  President  might  have  renewed 
his  dramatic  post-election  "bring  us  togeth- 
er" promise  in  a  television  address  or  speech 
to  a  Joint  session  of  Congress,  he  produced 
Instead  a  dry  legalistic  document,  filled  with 
debating  points  and  lacking  urgency  or 
compassion. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  already  begin- 
ning to  see  the  results  of  the  President's 
message.  The  Wall  Street  Journal  re- 
ported  last  week  that  efforts  to  desegre- 
gate the  schools  in  Wichita,  Kans..  have 
been  crippled  as  a  result  of  the  message: 

The  long  term  prospect  for  this  south-cen- 
tral Kansas  City  is  more  racial  separatism, 
unless  the  courts  should  eventually  decree 
otherwise.  Schools  already  Integrated  on  the 
black  ghetto's  edge  are  expected  to  turn 
blacker,  until  Wichita  returns,  in  essence, 
to  the  dual  school  systems  it  once  operated 
as  a  matter  of  law. 

The  president  of  the  Wichita  School 
Board  put  the  effect  of  Nixon's  message 
in  a  nutshell  when  he  said: 

But  In  light  of  the  President's  message, 
progressive  school  board  members  are  left 
without  the  support  of  Federal  Oovernment 
policy  which  they  have  had  for  10  to  12 
years  now. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Wall  Street  Journal  article 
of  April  6,  entitled  "Nixon's  Busing 
Stand  Stymies  Integration  in  One  'Heart- 
land' City,"  be  printed  in  the  Ricoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Cnni.  Rights:  Dcseckxcation  Yes, 

iNTKCaATION  NO 

Unquestionably,  it  was  time  for  Richard 
Nlzon  to  be  heard  from  on  the  subject  of 
school  desegregation.  The  Administration's 
attempt  to  delay  court-ordered  desegregation 
In  Mississippi,  the  firing  of  a  determined  lib- 
eral who  headed  HEW's  civil  rights  division, 
the  President's  own  repeated  criticism  of  bus- 
ing children  to  force  integration — all  bad 
raised  confusion  about  just  where  the  White 
House  stood  on  one  of  the  nation's  most  se- 
rious and  emotion-laden  Issues  In  an  8.000- 
word  statement,  the  President  last  week  de- 
livered his  message:  desegregation  yes;  in- 
tegration no.  Where  official  barriers  to  de- 
segregation exist.  Nixon  would  oppose  them. 
Where  positive  measures  are  required  to  pro- 
mote racial  balances,  he  would  demur. 

Lawyer  Nixon  carefully  reviewed  the  Judi- 
cial decisions  involving  desegregation,  begin- 
ning with  the  Supreme  Court's  historic  1954 
Brown  v.  Board  of  Education  ruling.  He  con- 
cluded that  where  segregation  exlsta  de  jure. 
by  law  or  manipulation  by  authorities,  the 
Impediments  must  be  removed.  "There  is  a 
constitutional  mandate  that  dual  school  sys- 
tems and  other  forms  of  de  jure  segregation 
be  eliminated  totally."  he  said.  Even  In  those 
cases,  however,  he  argued  that  school  boards 
should  have  some  flexibility  to  meet  their 
special  problems.  Where  segregation  exists 
de  facto,  as  a  result  of  housing  patterns,  the 
Supreme  Court  has  not  yet  insisted  on  af- 
firmative action  to  ensure  school  integration. 
Said  Nixon:  "De  facto  segregation,  which  ex- 
ists In  many  areas  both  North  and  South,  is 
undesirable  but  not  generally  held  to  violate 
the  Constitution." 


NO  MOBE  THAN   NBCCSSART 

While  the  President  reaffirmed  his  belief 
that  the  Brown  decision  "was  right  in  lx>th 
constitutional  and  human  terms,"  he  em- 
phasized thai  he  does  not  Intend  to  press  any 
harder  toward  desegregation  than  the  Su- 
preme Court  requires.  In  ;»  characteristic  bit 
of  Nlxonlan  philosophy,  he  observed:  "If  we 
.ire  to  be  realists,  we  must  recognize  that  in 
a  free  society  there  are  limits  to  the  amount 
of  coercion  that  can  reasonably  be  used." 

Nixon  went  on  to  spell  out  some  of  the 
policies  that  he  has  directed  his  Adminis- 
tration to  follow.  Overall,  they  reflect  his 
willingness  to  have  desegregation  brought 
about  at  the  local  level  whenever  possible, 
rather  than  Imposed  from  Washington.  "Pri- 
mary weight,"  he  said,  "should  be  given  to 
the  considered  judgment  of  local  school 
boards — provided  that  they  act  in  good  faith 
and  within  constitutional  limits."  Neighbor- 
hood schools  "will  be  deemed  the  most  ap- 
propriate base"  for  an  acceptable  school 
system,  and  "transportation  of  pupils  be- 
yond normal  geographical  school  zones  for 
the  purpose  of  achieving  racial  balance  will 
not  required." 

Nixon  did  add  a  sweetener.  He  proposed 
that  $1.5  billion  in  federal  funds  be  made 
available  to  "racially  Impacted  areas"  over 
the  next  two  fiscal  years  to  help  desegregat- 
ing school  districts  meet  their  special  needs 
for  classrooms,  teachers  and  teacher  train- 
ing— and  to  Improve  the  quality  of  educa- 
tion "where  de  facto  segregation  persists." 
Some  of  the  money  would  also  be  used  to  ex- 
plore "innovative  new  ways  of  overcoming 
the  effects  of  racial  isolation."  These  would 
Include  integrated  activities  with  children 
from  other  schools,  ranging  "all  the  way 
from  intensive  work  In  reading  to  training 
In  technical  skills,  and  to  joint  efforts  such 
as  drama  and  athletics." 

What  effect  would  Nixon's  pronouncement 
have  on  segregation  now?  Most  experts 
agreed  that  since  Nixon  stuck  to  existing 
court  decisions,  the  results  would  be  greatest 
In  the  rural  South,  where  de  jure  segrega- 
tion persists  In  some  iU'eas.  Once  that  ended, 
so  would  all  school  segregation  there,  since 
residential  segregation  is  negligible.  In 
larger  Southern  cities,  the  consequence 
could  be  a  marked  slow  down  In  desegrega- 
tion, since  putting  an  end  to  de  jure  segre- 
gation alone  would  still  leave  neighborhood 
schools  reflecting  the  extensive  housing  seg- 
regation of  the  urban  South.  In  such  cases, 
where  there  la  both  de  jure  and  de  facto 
segregation,  Nixon  would  eliminate  de  jure 
segregation  "without  Insisting  on  a  remedy 
for  the  lawful  de  facto  portion."  Northern 
de  facto  segregation  would  continue  unless 
the  Federal  Oovernment  Insisted  on  the 
the  kinds  of  limited,  part-time  Integration 
that  Nixon  proposed. 

Beyond  that,  there  were  some  Inconsist- 
encies and  elisions  In  the  statement.  While 
Nlxon  noted  that  the  number  of  black  chil- 
dren In  desegregated  Southern  schools  dou- 
bled In  1969  from  fewer  than  600.000  to  nearly 
1.200.000 — 40%  of  the  black  school  popu- 
lation— he  neglected  to  say  that  this  achieve- 
ment resulted  from  enforcement  of  the  fed- 
eral guidelines  that  his  Administration  has 
now  abandoned.  He  quoted  a  Supreme  Court 
ruling  that  dual  school  systems  must  be  ter- 
minated "at  once,"  but  then  he  spoke  of  al- 
lowing Southern  school  districts  the  oppor- 
tunity to  demonstrate  "good  faith."  In  fact, 
authorities  In  most  of  the  old  Confederacy 
have  desegregated  as  slowly  as  federal  pres- 
sure would  allow. 

kCAUCNANT     CrClX 

Tale  Law  Professor  Alexander  Blckel,  whose 
writing  on  desegregation  Nixon  admires,  had 
doubts  about  that  phrase.  "I  trust  that  Nixon 
doesn't  mean  that  you  can  have  a  district 
where  nothing  has  been  done  excused  be- 
cause it  has  shown  good  faith,"  he  said.  But 
Blcksl  found  the  message  "bardheaded  and 
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well-Intended,  a  fair  sUtemeni  of  the  case 
law  and  a  reaUstic  appraisal  of  the  situa- 
tion." Johns  Hopkins'  Dr.  James  Coleman, 
author  of  a  well-known  study  on  the  educa- 
tional effects  of  Integration  and  an  expert 
whom  Nlxon  consulted  before  Issuing  the 
statement,  disagreed.  "I  think  the  consensus 
of  recent  court  decisions  is  stronger  than  the 
message,"  said  Coleman.  "I  was  quite  disap- 
pointed in  the  enforcement  section."  Both 
Blckel  and  Coleman,  however,  welcomed  the 
pledge  of  $1.6  billion.  No  one  knows  where 
that  money  is  coming  from  or  exactly  how 
It  will  be  apportioned.  "That  has  not  been 
finalized  yet,"  Nixon  told  Senator  Edward 
Kennedy  last  week. 

Perhaps  the  gravest  flaw  In  Nixon's  argu- 
ment was  his  conclusion  that  past  desegre- 
gaUon  policy  "all  too  often  has  proved  a 
tragically  futile  effort  to  achieve  In  the 
schools  the  kind  of  multiracial  society  which 
the  adult  community  has  failed  to  achieve 
for  Itself."  It  is  Indeed  possible  that  too 
much  has  been  made  of  the  school's  role. 
But  Nlxon  himself  observed  that  the  school 
"Is  a  place  not  only  of  learning  but  also  of 
living — where  a  child's  friendships  center, 
where  he  learns  to  measure  himself  against 
others,  to  share,  to  compete,  to  cooperate." 
If  Nixon  is  to  meet  his  stated  goal  of  "a  free 
and  open  society,"  with  equal  opportunity 
for  blacks  and  whites,  there  must  l>e  signif- 
icant changes  In  hiring,  housing  practices, 
higher  education  and  other  vital  sectors. 
Still.  In  the  broadest  human  terms,  perhaps 
the  best  place  to  break  the  malignant  cycle 
of  discrimination  and  racial  separation  Is  In 
the  schools,  among  young  children. 

COURT    INTESrESENCE 

Nlxon  shrewdly  made  tise  of  some  black 
complaints  when  he  denounced  the  "smug 
paternalism"  of  whites  who  assume  that  a 
black  school  Is  automatically  Inferior  to  a 
white  one.  That  assumption,  he  said,  "Ines- 
capably carries  racist  overtones."  Black  sepa- 
ratists. In  fact,  do  favor  havmg  their  own 
schools,  and  some  others  have  become  skep- 
tical of  Integration  as  a  panacea.  But  most 
blacks  still  want  it,  or  at  least  demand  a  gen- 
uine choice  In  the  matter  (see  Education). 
Marian  Wright  Edelman,  director  of  the 
Washington  Research  Project,  found  Nixon's 
"appeal  to  black  separatists*  feelings"  clever 
but  Irrelevant.  "In  effect,"  she  said,  "this  Is  a 
separate  but  equal  policy,  nothing  more  than 
an  endorsement  of  continued  segregation." 
As  New  York  Phychologlst  Kenneth  Clark 
saw  It,  "This  Is  a  denuding,  a  slgnlflcant 
slowing  down  of  the  momentimi  that  has 
been  building  all  too  slowly  since  1964." 

an  appalling  COMMENT 

Nixon's  statement  Is  a  poUtlcal  document, 
clearly  aimed  at  placating  his  key  constit- 
uencies In  Northern  suburbs  and  Southern 
cities,  which  will  be  least  affected  by  the 
course  he  alms  to  take  on  desegregation.  It 
bears  the  stamp  of  a  top  White  House  politi- 
cal aide,  Harry  Dent,  a  Southerner  whom  he 
Inherited  from  South  Carolina's  Strom 
Thurmond.  Not  only  did  Nlxon  avoid  con- 
sulting his  Commissioner  of  Education,  Dr. 
James  Allen,  a  Uberal  New  York  Republican, 
but  the  Wlilte  House  also  dissuaded  Allen 
from  releasing  an  earlier  memorandum  of 
his  own,  expressing  the  view  that  Integra- 
tion Is  essential  to  equal  opportunity  In  the 
schools. 

Allen's  advice  would  have  done  Nlxon  lit- 
tle good,  since  the  President  had  set  out  to 
Influence  the  long-range  trend  of  Judicial 
decisions  on  desegregation,  a  trespass  on  the 
separation  of  i>owers  doctrine  in  spirit  If  not 
In  law.  He  denoimced  at  some  length  the 
ruling  of  a  Loe  Angeles  trial  Judge  In  a  law- 
suit that  Is  still  In  progress.  Nlxon  described 
as  "probably  the  most  extreme  judicial  "de- 
cree so  far"  a  Superior  Court  command  that 
the  dty  school  district  establish  nearly  pre- 
cise racial  balance  throughout  Its  561-Bchool 


system.  (Coleman  calls  Los  Angeles  "a  smug 
Northern  district  that  hasn't  done  a  thing 
about  the  segregation  there.")  Superior 
Court  Presiding  Judge  Joseph  Wapner,  who 
did  not  take  part  In  the  Los  Angeles  ruling, 
found  It  "appalling  that  the  President  would 
use  his  office  to  comment  on  a  case  pending 
m  our  courts." 

Nearly  a  century  ago,  the  era  of  Recon- 
struction after  the  Civil  War  ended  with  the 
Compromise  of  1877.  Southern  Democrats 
broke  an  electoral  deadlock  and  allowed  Re- 
publican Rutherford  B.  Hayes  to  become 
President  in  exchange  for  removal  of  federal 
troops  from  the  last  two  occupied  Confed- 
erate states,  Louisiana  and  South  Carolina. 
Now  President  Nlxon  has  proclaimed  the 
Compromise  of  1970  in  order  to  soothe  the 
South  and  placate  resentful  whites  else- 
where. By  .political  measurements,  he  Is  ac- 
curately responding  to  a  prevailing  mood. 
While  the  President  might  have  renewed  his 
dramatic  post-election  "bring  us  together" 
promise  In  a  television  address  or  a  speech  to 
a  Joint  session  of  Congress,  he  produced  in- 
stead a  dry  legalistic  docvunent,  filled  with 
debating  points  and  lacking  urgency  or  com- 
passion. 

Nixon's  Busing  Stand  Stymies  Integration 

IN  One  "Heartland"   City 

(By    Monroe   W.   Karmln) 

WicHTTA.— Here  In  this  typical  American 
"hearUand"  city.  President  Nixon  may  have 
set  m  motion  forces  that  will  permanently 
segregate  the  elementary  school  system — a 
system  that  has  been  moving  toward  racial 
integration. 

The  President's  recent  statement  on  school 
desegregation  endorsed  the  neighborhood 
school  concept,  promised  that  busing  chil- 
dren to  achieve  racial  balance  "will  not  be 
required"  and  noted  that  "de  facto"  (hous- 
ing pattern)  segregation  "does  not  violate 
the  Constitution." 

Thus,  Mr.  Nlxon  delivered  potent  new  am- 
munition to  Wichita's  antl-buslng  white 
parents,  crippled  the  pro-busing  white  inte- 
grationXsts  and  outraged  the  black  com- 
munity. And  there  Is  utter  disarray  on  the 
all-white  school  board,  which  has  long  been 
agonizing  over  how  to  cope  with  the  aocusa- 
tions  of  Federal  civil  righits  enforcers  that, 
even  though  legal  segregation  here  ended 
years  ago.  Its  effects  remain. 

"We  don't  have  a  consensus  on  anything 
now,"  moans  board  member  Darrell  Kellogg. 
"The  board  has  reached  the  j>olnt  where  it 
no  longer  can  lead  the  community  toward 
Integration."  Indeed,  the  board  will  meet  to- 
night, and.  In  all  likelihood.  It  will  scrap  an 
integration  plan  adopted  only  three  months 
ago. 

This  plan  proposed  the  busing  of  foxirth, 
fifth  and  sixth  graders  from  seven  black 
ghetto  schools  to  white  schools  starting  In 
September.  Though  Mr.  Nlxon  did  not  pro- 
hibit local  school  boards  from  busing  If  they 
so  desired,  his  message  did  equip  busing  op- 
ponents here  with  a  new  weapon.  Now,  says 
board  president  Robert  Davis,  "we'll  prob- 
ably have  to  rescind  that  plan.  It  puts  us 
back  to  a  segregated  school  system,  because 
of  housing  patterns." 

TKE    NEW   SEPARATISM 

If  Mr.  Davis  Is  right,  and  many  people  here 
believe  he  is,  the  long-term  prospect  for  this 
south-central  Kansas  dty  Is  more  racial  sepa- 
ratism, unless  the  courts  should  eventually 
decree  otherwise.  Schools  already  integrated 
on  the  black  ghetto's  edge  are  expected  to 
turn  blacker,  until  Wichita  returns.  In 
essence,  to  the  dual  school  systems  It  once 
operated  as  a  matter  of  law. 

The  new  separatism  will  be  different,  how- 
ever: The  black  community  will  want  a 
greater  voice  In  the  affairs  of,  and  perhaps 
control  over,  its  neighborhood  schools. 

"We  may  have  to  apply  a  modified  Roy 
Innis  plan  to  Wichita,"  suggests  Matt  Greene, 


a  spokesman  for  the  Black  United  Front 
here.  "We'd  split  Wichita  so  that  It  would 
have  two  separate  school  districts,  each  with 
Its  own  board  of  education."  Roy  Innls,  na- 
tional director  of  the  Congress  of  Racial 
Equality  In  New  York,  has  proposed.  In  effect, 
separate  school  systems  for  blacks  and 
whites,  with  blacks  controlling  their  own 
schools. 

Something  similar,  though  not  quite  that 
dramatic,  is  envisioned  as  a  possibility  by 
Dr.  James  Donnell,  the  white  chairman  of 
the  Wichita  school  board  team  that  had  been 
earnestly  trying  to  work  out  a  desegregatloia 
plan  with  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  In  Washington.  Now 
that  desegregation  appears  stymied.  Dr.  Don- 
nell says  the  next  move  may  be  to  "decen- 
tralize our  system"  and  "try  for  more  local 
control." 

Donald  Newklrk,  the  school  board's  white 
civil  rights  attorney.  Is  looking  In  the  same 
direction.  "I  think  (separate  systems)  are 
entirely  possible,"  he  says,  "and  maybe  that's 
not  so  bad.  If  the  focus  gets  on  the  quaUty 
of  education  and  not  on  the  color  of  the  faces 
In  the  classroom." 

The  Wichita  whites  who  oppose  busing 
view  President  Nixon's  desegregation  stand 
as  a  great  victory.  "People  like  to  stay  where 
they  are,  with  their  own  kind,"  says  Doug 
Myers,  an  oil  company  engineer  who  master- 
minded an  antl-buslng  campaign.  "I  dont 
think  we'll  ever  have  much  change  here  in 
Wichita  for  years  and  years  to  come.  If  ever." 

A  QUIET  START 

Wichita's  black  population  (15%  of  the 
290,000  total)  lives  In  a  100-block  ghetto  In 
the  northeast  sector.  Only  last  fall  did  the 
school  board  initiate  desegregation,  begin- 
ning at  the  Junior  and  semor  high  school 
level.  About  3,000  black  students  were  bused 
to  white  schools  throughout  the  city.  Curl- 
oxisly,  little  protest  arose  from  the  white  com- 
munity— perhaps  because,  there  being  no 
senior  and  only  one  Junior  high  school  in  the 
ghetto,  black  students  had  long  attended 
high  school  m  the  white  world,  though  most 
walked  rather  than  rode  buses. 

Perhaps  the  white  calm  simply  was  the 
result  of  unawareness.  Says  Robert  Hall,  who 
heads  an  antl-buslng  group  called  the  Com- 
mittee for  Preservation  of  Neighborhood 
Schools;  "I  Just  wasn't  aware  that  the  sec- 
ondary school  biislng  was  compulsory;  I 
thought  It  was  voluntary." 

When  HEW  pressed  the  city  to  get  on  with 
elementary  school  desegregation,  the  bocurd 
attempted  to  comply  by  suggesting  a  similar 
step:  The  busing  of  some  2,150  black  fourth, 
fifth  and  sixth  grade  pupils  to  white  schools. 
This  plan  contemplated  making  other  use  of 
the  two  elementary  schools  to  which  black 
children  had  been  assigned  In  the  old  dual- 
system  days;  the  five  other  ghetto  schools 
would  accommodate  black  kindergarteners 
through  third -graders. 

But  then  HEW  dropped  the  bomb:  It  ruled 
that  to  bus  only  blacks  was  "discriminatory" 
and  noted  that  five  ghetto  schools  would  re- 
main all-black  and  segregated.  The  depart- 
ment moved  to  cut  off  $5.5  million  In  annual 
Federal  aid  unless  Wichita  figured  out  a  more 
equitable  way  to  desegregate. 

That  raised  the  prospect  of  cross-busing — 
not  only  transporting  black  pupils  out  of  the 
ghetto  but  transporting  white  pupils  In.  And 
this  prospect  jolted  Mr.  Myers,  Mr.  Hall  and 
many  like-minded  whites  into  a  massive  tele- 
phoning, advertising  and  letter-writing  cam- 
paign. "Everybody  was  asleep  at  the  switch, 
because  the  bus  driver  wasn't  stopping  at  his 
door,"  says  Mr.  Hall.  "When  they  became 
aware  that  this  might  happen,  then  every- 
body got  aroused.  I  dont  want  my  children 
marrying  Negroes."  Mayor  Donald  Enoch  even 
protested  to  Mr.  Nlxon  personally,  at  the 
President's  Urban  Affairs  Council  meeting  In 
Indlam^Kjlls  in  February. 

An  HEW  spokesman  In  Washington  con- 
tends the  President's  desegregation  statement 
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of  two  weeks  ago  works  "no  change"  In  the 
department's  attitude  toward  Wichita.  Mr 
Nixon  did  reaffirm  the  Supreme  Court's  1964 
prohibition  against  de  Jure  (legal)  school 
segregation,  and  HEW  charges  that  todays 
segregation  here  derives  from  legal  acts  of 
years  ago.  HEW  Secretary  Robert  Finch  is  to 
give  his  views  on  desegregation  at  a  preas 
conference  tomorrow. 

Yet.  school  boaxd  attorney  Newklrk.  who 
argues  that  Wichita's  segregated  schools  re- 
sult from  housing  patterns  and  not  discrimi- 
natory acts,  believes  he  has  won  an  Important 
gain.  "It's  hard  for  me  to  see  how  Secretary 
Pinch  can  withhold  funds  from  us  and  be 
consistent  with  the  President's  message."  he 
declares. 

HEW  and  Wichita,  therefore,  are  still  at 
odds.  Mr.  Nixon  notwithstanding.  What's 
more,  the  school  board  majority  favoring  in- 
tegration now  believes  that  the  President, 
by  upholding  the  neighborhood  school  and 
opposing  busing,  has  sabotaged  the  one  con- 
sensus plan  that  10  of  the  12  board  members 
could  agree  upon:  The  transportation  of 
black  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  graders  away 
from  their  neighborhoods  to  white  schools. 

"I  really  felt  we  were  on  the  verge  of 
getting  past  the  tough  decisions  on  this." 
laments  board  president  Davis.  "But  In  light 
of  the  President's  message,  progressive  school 
board  members  are  left  without  the  support 
of  Federal  Government  pKSllcy  which  they 
have  had  for  10  to  13  years  now." 

"It  would  have  bMn  minor  bxislng  of 
whites."  be  adds,  "so  the  white  community 
wouldn't  have  gotten  Into  an  uproar."  With- 
out this  maneuverability.  Mr.  Davis  contends, 
the  black  ghetto  will  push  outward  as  Wich- 
ita's black  population  continues  to  expend, 
_^d  neighboring  whites  will  continue  to  flee. 

If^ls  happens,  racial  separatism  could  be- 
pomplete  in  Wichita's  grade  schools, 
fere  are  thoee  who  believe  that  the 
It's  statement  gave  a  strong  shove  In 
''direction.  "It's  a  whole  new  ball  game 
now."  opines  board  member  Kellogg.  ""We 
have  the  black  militant  who  is  saying  'Olve 
us  control  of  the  schools,"  and  this  only 
serves  to  feed  the  segregationists  who  resist." 

To  Mrs  Edwina  Collins,  an  Integratlonlst 
board  member,  the  choices  now  have  been 
made  clear  "If  we  cant  go  toward  Integra- 
tion." she  says,  ""then  the  rational  alterna- 
tive Is  to  put  more  resources  and  control  of 
black  schools  into  the  hands  of  black  people" 

Thus,  as  the  full  import  of  B(r.  Nixon's 
meoaage  Is  understood,  a  deepening  despair 
afflicts  Integratlonlsts  of  both  races.  Attorney 
Bell  Insists  that  the  reluctance  of  his  fellow 
whites  to  accept  Integration  more  willingly 
"Is  a  manlfesfjtlon  of  a  very  deep-rooted 
racist  attitude." 

BLACK  virws 

From  the  black  community,  Hugh  Jackson, 
who  beads  the  city's  Urban  League,  Is  an- 
gered but  not  surprised  by  the  President's 
position.  "I  expected  him  to  be  consistent. " 
Mr.  Jackson  declared,  "and  he  was — consist- 
ently against  black  folks."  But  the  Urtwn 
Leaguer  retains  hope  that  the  courts  will 
rule  against  de  facto  school  segregation. 

Less  sanguine  Is  Cheater  Lewis,  former 
local  director  for  the  National  AssoclaUon 
for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People  (he 
tiled  the  original  segregation  complaint  with 
HEW)  and  now  a  mlllt«nt  In  the  Black 
United  Front.  He  Is  outraged :  ""The  President 
showed  his  complete  and  unswerving  loyalty 
to  the  white  racist  forces  In  this  country. 
The  white  community  is  intraiuigent.  Im- 
movable. It  won't  give  a  crumb.  .  .  .  Fve  lost 
faith." 

Yet  elsewhere  in  Wichita,  now  that  the 
President  has  spoken,  there  is  much  pleasure 
among  those  white  citizens  who  don't  believe 
racial  Integration  is  worth  the  eSort  and 
expense  of  busing — especially  "forced"  bus- 
ing— of  children,  black  or  white,  from  their 
neighborhood  schools. 


'"I  liked  the  President's  statement  very 
much,"  says  Ed  Palmer,  a  roofer.  "We'r* 
willing  to  abide  by  everything  he  says.  Every- 
one I've  talked  to  agrees  with  Mr.  Nixon's 
conunon  sense  approach.  We're  all  against 
compulsory  busing,  even  for  black  children. 
We  really  have  compassion  for  those  black 
parents,  too." 

To  BCrs.  Katby  Klasaen.  the  mother  of 
three,  the  Nixon  massage  la  a  godsend.  The 
thought  of  her  children  being  bused  to 
black  schools  transformed  the  comely  blond 
beauty-shop  operator  Into  a  one-woman  dy- 
namo. She  placed  telephone  calls  to  Presi- 
dent Nixon.  Vice  President  Agnew,  Kansas 
Gov.  Robert  Docking  and  as  many  other 
Federal  and  state  officials  as  she  could  think 
of.  For  a  time.  Mrs.  Klassen  provided  pen 
and  paper  for  every  customer  In  her  shop  to 
write  protest  letters.  She  even  vowed  that 
she  would  "lay  down  In  front  of  the  bus"  If 
they  tried  to  transport  her  children  from  the 
neighborhood  school. 

Now  she  doesn't  think  that  will  be  neces- 
sary, thanlcs  to  Mr.  Nixon.  "Marvelous."  Mrs. 
Klassen  says.  "I  don't  think  you  can  take 
away  too  many  freedoms  from  people.  I  felt 
the  Government  finally  took  a  st«p  forward 
Instead  of  backwards.  The  President  restored 
my  hope." 


THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  BEEF  SUPPLIES 
AND  BEEP  PRICES 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  on  April 
9,  the  junior  Senator  from  Wyoming  and 
several  of  his  colleagues,  including  my- 
self, discussed  on  the  floor  a  highly  un- 
usual report  drafted  by  a  House  subcom- 
mittee, calling  for  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  to  move  in  on  the  beef  industry  in 
a  big  way — to  manipulate  it£  operation, 
to  attempt  to  influence  prices  from  the 
ranch  to  the  meat  counter,  and  to  im- 
port more  foreign  beef  if  necessary  to 
augment  our  home-grown  supply. 

Among  the  unusual  aspects  of  this 
proposed  report  was  the  fact  that  it 
came  from,  of  all  places,  a  special  studies 
sulxx)mmittee  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  headed  by 
Representative  Monagan  of  Connecticut. 
Another  unusual  aspect  was  the  fact  that 
the  Associated  Press  had  a  complete 
copy  of  it  but  copies  were  never  made 
available  to  other  interested  parties. 

On  the  day  of  our  discussion  of  the 
proposed  report  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate, the  proposal  was  reported  to  have 
been  Icilled  by  the  full  committee. 

It  did  serve  to  direct  the  glare  of  pub- 
licity briefly  upon  a  problem  which  is 
critical  for  all  of  us,  from  Connecticut 
to  Nebraska  and  beyond.  That  is  the 
constant  precarious  state  of  the  house- 
wife's pocketbook. 

This  is  an  issue  we  can  all  take  to 
heart,  and  if  for  an  unlikely  moment  we 
were  to  forget  our  duty  to  the  American 
consumer,  our  constituents  would  cer- 
tainly remind  us  of  It.  Thus  we  are  all 
interested  in  any  reasonable  and  work- 
able method  of  holding  prices  down. 

The  periodic  sniping  at  beef  prices 
without  factual  supjport  to  back  up 
politically  motivated  contentions,  how- 
ever, disturbs  me  considerably  because 
there  are  so  many  more  Justifiable  tar- 
gets. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  during  the  past  10 
years  the  price  of  beef  has  not  nearly 
kept  pace  with  the  rest  of  the  economy 
as  prices  have  spiraled  rapidly  upward. 


Despite  the  fact  that  beef  prices  have 
risen  recently,  beef  is  still  the  best  bar- 
gain in  the  food  stores. 

In  the  10-year  period  1960-70,  the 
average  consumei;  price  index  of  all 
items  rose  28.5  percent  and  the  cost  of 
food  items  rose  29.6  percent.  Average 
hourly  earnings  rose  from  45  to  63  per- 
cent during  that  period. 

So  much  for  beef  prices.  While  we  in 
Nebraska  are,  of  course,  concerned  with 
beef  prices,  we  are  more  concerned  with 
cattle  prices.  Nebraska  farmers  and 
ranchers  do  not  sell  beef;  they  sell  cat- 
tle. So  let  us  take  a  look  at  what  hap- 
pened to  cattle  prices  during  the  same 
10-year  period.  1960-70. 

The  price  of  choice  steers  increased 
15.3  percent;  the  average  price  per  hun- 
dredweight of  choice  beef  carcasses  rose 
6.3  percent,  and  the  average  price  per 
pound  of  choice  beef  at  retail  rose  20.7 
percent.  It  looks  very  much,  therefore, 
as  if  we  have  many,  many  more  serious 
inflationary  problems  than  the  price  of 
cattle. 

We  must  also  consider  the  question  of 
supply,  because  implicit  In  this  entire 
criticism  of  beef  prices  is  the  argument 
that  domestic  beef  producers  cannot 
meet  our  constantly  rising  demands,  and 
that  unless  we  open  our  ports  to  more 
foreign  beef,  the  Nation  will  face  a  beef 
shortage  by  1975. 

This  argument  will  not  stand  up  In 
the  light  of  the  facts.  The  domestic  beef 
Industry  has  repeatedly  demonstrated  it 
can  and  will  supply  consumers  with  the 
quantity  of  beef  they  want  and  need.  It 
is  important  to  note  that  the  cattle  feed- 
ing and  producing  industries,  although 
operating  in  a  marginal  or  submarginal 
profit  climate.  Increased  beef  production 
from  14.75  billion  pounds  in  I960  to  20.95 
billion  pounds  in  1969.  an  expansion  of 
42  percent. 

It  would  seem  rather  obvious  that  an 
industry  which  has  demonstrated  such 
an  admirable  capability  for  expansion 
can  handily  expand  its  scope  still  further 
to  produce  the  estimated  25.3  billion 
which  would  be  necessary  to  support  the 
population  in  1975. 

In  1969, 110.6  poimds  of  beef  per  capita 
were  consumed  in  the  United  States. 
Arguments  are  offered  that  consumption 
of  beef  in  foreign  countries  is  consider- 
ably higher,  indicating  that  the  U.S.  pro- 
duction has  not  reached  its  potential. 
Such  arguments  ignore  the  fact  that  our 
beef  consumption  is  augmented  by  con- 
sumption of  a  wide  variety  of  other  meat 
products — consumption  which  in  1969 
amounted  to  3.4  pounds  of  veal  per 
capita.  3.4  pounds  of  Iamb  smd  mutton, 
and  64.8  pounds  of  pork.  In  addition,  the 
average  American  consumed  47.6  pounds 
of  poultry  and  11  pounds  of  fish.  This 
makes  a  grand  total  of  240.8  pounds  of 
high  protein  food  per  capita. 

I  submit  that  the  beef  Industry  In  this 
country  has  long  played  a  major  role  in 
Insuring  that  Americans  are  the  best  fed 
of  all  the  world's  peoples.  It  is  an  indus- 
try which  is  fully  capable  of  continuing 
to  meet  the  most  optimistic  needs  of  the 
American  consumer. 

But  I  believe  the  record  la  not  well 
served  by  irresponsible  and  misguided 
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attacks  upon  the  industry,  which  has  an 
enviable  performance  record,  on  which 
If  It  could  only  be  emulated  by  other  in- 
dustries, would  have  long  since  eased  our 
inflationary  spiral. 

Mr.  President,  Don  F.  Magdanz.  ex- 
ecutive secretary-treasurer  of  the  Na- 
tional Livestock  Feeders  Association,  is 
one  of  our  Nation's  foremost  authorities 
In  the  matter  of  beef  prices.  For  those 
who  are  interested  in  detailed  aspects  of 
the  relative  rise  between  beef  costs  and 
other  controlling  factors  in  our  economy, 
Mr.  Magdanz  has  prepared  a  compre- 
hensive analysis  of  price  factors  in  the 
past  10  years. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
excellent  analysis,  entitled  "The  Truth 
About  Beef  Supplies  and  Beef  Prices." 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Thx  Tbuth  Aboitt  Bczr  Sttpplies  and  Bar 

Paiccs 

(By  Don  F.  Magdanz) 

With  all  of  the  clamor  being  heard  again 
about  beef  prices  and  what  appears  to  be 
the  beginning  of  another  wholesale  public 
attack  upon  the  cost  of  the  Nation's  most 
Important  food  Item,  It  would  seem  the  time 
has  come  to  state  a  few  hard,  cold  facts  and 
set  the  record  straight. 

As  suppliers  of  the  fed  animals  from  which 
consumers  enjoy  Choice  beef,  as  well  as 
Good  and  Prime,  It  Is  disgusting  that  when- 
ever the  cattle  feeders  and  cattle  growers 
realize  or  approach  receiving  prices  for  fed 
animals  that  allow  them  a  decent  return  for 
effort.  Investment  and  risks  Incurred,  some 
persons  feel  called  upon  to  scream  at  the  top 
of  their  lungs  about  the  price  of  beef. 

Sometimes  this  hue-and-cry  comes  from 
Individual  consumers  or  small  groups  of  con- 
sumers. At  other  times.  It  comes  from  over- 
zealous  writers  who  apparently  are  trying  to 
"whip  something  up". 

Through  United  States  citizens  registered 
as  foreign  lobbyists,  foreign  nations  are  try- 
ing desperately  to  create  alarm  in  order  to 
get  a  bigger  piece  of  the  U.S.  market  for  their 
clients  at  the  expense  of  American  citizens 
and  taxpayers  engaged  In  the  domestic  cat- 
tle Industry.  U.S.  Importers  are  also  In  on 
the  act.  Some  manufacturers,  who  would  like 
to  expand  markets  for  their  products  In  the 
nations  who  want  to  ship  us  more  beef,  are 
fanning  the  fire. 

Always  the  fingers  are  pointed  at  high 
beef  prices  with  apparent  disregard  for  the 
facts  in  the  case. 

Are  beef  prices  high  compared  to  other 
consumer  Items,  services,  wages,  taxes,  dis- 
posable Incomes,  etc?  The  answer  must  be 
emphatic.  No  I  And  there  Isn't  any  Justi- 
fication for  all  of  the  allegations  poured 
forth  from  a  variety  of  sources. 

BEEF    IS    STILL    A    BARGAIN 

The  evils  of  inflation  have  brought  about 
price  and  cost  increases  of  practically  every 
item  we  might  name.  In  the  past  10  years — 
since  1960 — many  of  these  Increases  have 
been  substantial.  But  the  price  of  fed  cat- 
tle, wholesale  beef,  and  even  retail  beef, 
have  not  nearly  kept  pace  with  the  rest  of 
the  economy. 

All  that  cattle  feeders  and  growers  want 
Is  a  fair  shake.  They're  not  getting  It  and, 
except  for  occasional  brief  periods,  haven't 
realized  a  return  for  nearly  20  years  com- 
mensurate with  Inflated  costs  and  prices. 

Even  in  mid-year  1969,  when  cattle  prices 
and  wholesale  beef  did  move  upward  tem- 
porarily, the  average  price  of  fed  steers. 
Choice  grade,  at  the  peak  time  was  slightly 
less  than  in  1962 — 18  years  ago.  Prices  were, 
for   two   weeks    in    June    1989,    about   30% 


above  the  average  In  1960.  In  leas  than  4 
months.  Choice  steers  were  back  down  to 
only  10%  above  1960.  Wholesale  beef  prices 
declined  similarly.  Retail  beef  prices  also 
came  down,  though  not  as  much.  But  this 
Is  the  fourth  month  of  1970.  What  is  the 
situation  now?  It's  simply  this. 

At  today's  prices,  beef  is  still  the  best 
bargain  in  the  food  stores.  The  same  was 
true  last  summer  and  fall  even  though  prices 
were  higher  than  now. 

In  February  1970  the  average  price  of 
Choice  steers  at  Chicago  was  $30.27  per  cwt. 
It  was  $26.24  In  1960.'  If  Choice  steer  prices 
had  gone  up  during  the  10  year  period  and 
kept  pace  with  the  cost  of  consumer  services 
(less  rent).  Choice  steers  would  have 
brought  $38.39  per  cwt.,  a  figure  $8  higher 
than  they  actually  were,  and  $4  above  the 
highest  average  for  Choice  steers  at  the 
peak  time  last  year. 

If  the  average  price  per  lb.  of  beef  at  re- 
tall  had  gone  up  as  much  since  1960  as  these 
same  consumer  services,  the  average  cost  of 
beef  to  the  consumer  In  February  would 
have  been  $1.18  per  lb.  Instead  of  the  actual 
97.4  cents.  Sirloin  steak  would  have  been 
selling  on  the  average  at  about  $1.60  per 
lb.  instead  of  $1.31  and  hamburger  (not  to 
be  confused  with  ground  beef)  would  have 
cost  80  cents  Instead  of  64.5  cents  (actual  fig- 
ures from  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Jan- 
uary 1970). 

Had  Choice  steer  prices  gone  up  since 
1960  as  much  as  the  hourly  earnings  ot  labor 
(non-agricultural) ,  Choice  steers  at  Chicago 
would  have  sold  for  $39.54  per  cwt.  Instead 
of  $30.27.  If  Choice  beef  at  retail  had  kept 
pace  with  these  hourly  earnings,  the  average 
over  the  nation  would  have  been  $1.22  per 
lb.  Sirloin  steak  would  have  been  selling 
for  at  least  $1.65  and  hamburger  at  about  83 
cents. 

In  the  fourth  quarter  of  1969  (latest  fig- 
ures available)  per  capita  disposable  Income 
In  the  U.S.  stood  at  $3,172.00,  an  lncreas(> 
of  63.8%  from  1960.  If  the  price  of  Choice 
steers  had  moved  up  relatively,  feeders  would 
have  been  getting  $43.00  per  cwt.  The  aver- 
age price  of  Choice  beef  at  retail  would  have 
been  91.32  per  lb.  Sirloin  steak  would  have 
had  to  bring  about  $1.80  and  hamburger 
around  89  cents  per  lb. 

A  comparison  of  prices  In  1960  to  those 
In  February  1970  shows  that  neither  Choice 
steers,  nor  Choice  beef  In  the  wholesale 
market,  nor  even  the  average  price  per  lb. 
for  Choice  beef  at  retail,  have  gone  up  nearly 
as  much  as  other  foods,  consumer  services, 
hourly  earnings,  disposable  Income,  etc.' 

Choice  steers  rose  from  $26.24  per  cwt.  to 
$30.27,  an  increase  of  15.3%,  while  per  capita 
disposable  Income  went  from  $1,937.00  to 
$3,172.00 — an  Increase  of  63.8%.  The  average 
price  per  cwt.  of  Choice  beef  carcasses  a(t 
Chicago  went  from  $43.98  to  $46.74,  an  In- 
crease of  6.3%.  while  the  average  hovirly 
earnings  of  non-agricultural  labor  went  up 
50.7%  and  average  weekly  earnings  rose 
46Ji%. 

The  average  price  per  lb.  of  Choice  beef 
at  retail  went  from  80.7  cents  to  97.4  cents 
(In  the  highest  month  of  1969.  the  price 
was  only  $1.02^).  an  Increase  of  20.7%. 
while  hourly  earnings  of  labor  In  the  manu- 
facturing Industry  went  up  63.0%,  and  the 
per  capita  expenditures  for  other  goods  and 
services  went  up  67.7%. 

Me  awhile,  still  covering  a  10-year  period. 
1960  to  February  1970: 

Average  consumer  price  Index — all  items — 
went  up  28.5%; 

Average  cost  of  all  food  purchased  by  con- 
sumers, up  29.6%: 

Average  cost  of  all  consume  services  rose 
41.4%; 

Average  cost  of  consumer  services,  less 
rent,  up  46.3%; 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


Average  hourly  earnings,  non-agricultural, 
went  up  60.7%; 

Average  hourly  earnings  of  labor,  manu- 
facturing, up  46.1  % ; 

Average  hourly  earnings  of  labor,  con- 
struction, up  63.0% ; 

Average  hoiu-ly  earnings  of  labor,  retail 
trade,  up  57.9  % ;  and 

Average  weekly  earnings,  non-agricultural 
labor,  up  45.2%. 

We  wonder  how  anyone  can  defend  a 
charge  that  beef  prices  are  too  high. 

KORX  BXXr  rOR   LESS 

But  this  Is  not  the  whole  story.  The  cattle 
feeding  and  producing  industries,  even 
thoiigh  often  operating  in  a  marginal  and 
submarginal  profit  climate,  Increased  beef 
production  from  14.76  bllUon  lbs.  In  I960' 
to  20.96  bllUon  lbs.  In  1969  •,  an  expan- 
sion amounting  to  42%.  On  a  per  capita 
basis,  the  Industry  supplied  each  man. 
woman  and  child  In  the  United  States  with 
103.1  lbs.  of  beef  in  1969.  Adding  7.5  lbs. 
of  net  Imports  of  beef  per  capita,  the  total 
supply  per  person  amounted  to  110.6  lbs., 
an  Increase  of  30.2%  from  the  86.0  lbs.  of 
beef  available  In  1960. 

But  to  buy  this  Increase  of  30.2%  (25.6  lbs. 
more  per  person ) ,  consxuners  were  able  to 
drop  the  percentage  of  disposable  Income 
spent  for  all  food  from  20.0%  In  1960  to  only 
16.4%  in  1969 — 3.6%  less  or  a  decline  of 
18%.  Meanwhile,  with  a  63.8%  Increase  in 
pw  capita  disposable  Income,  they  spent 
2.6%  more  of  It  for  other  goods  and  services. 

In  fact,  per  capital  expenditures  for  food 
rose  $131.00,  or  33.8% ,  while  expenditures  for 
other  goods  and  services  went  up  $956.00.  an 
Increase  of  67.7%. 

At  this  point  it  Is  appropriate  to  explain 
differences  In  domestic  production  and  con- 
sumptlon-per-caplta  figures  since  many 
who  argue  the  meat  price  case  do  not  dif- 
ferentiate. Production  of  beef  Is  total  dressed 
weight  from  VS.  slaughter  which.  In  1969. 
was  20.96  bllUon  lbs.  Consumption  per  {Mr- 
son  figures  result  from  dividing  the  popula- 
tion into  the  total  supply  available,  the  lat- 
ter being  production  plus  Imports  less  ex- 
ports. In  1969  Imports  of  beef  amounted  fb 
1.614  billion  lbs.  (carcass  weight  equivalent) 
and  exports  were  82  million  lbs.  The  resulting 
total  Fupply  available  for  consumption 
amounted  to  22.485  billion  lbs.  in  1969.  Divi- 
sion by  the  population  of  203.2  million  per- 
sons In  1969  '>  produces  per  capital  consump- 
tion of  110.6  lbs.  of  which  103.1  lbs.  was  do- 
mestic production  and  7.6  lbs.  was  Imported 
beef.' 

WE  can't  aitors  more  imports 

Obviously,  to  generate  pressure  for  modi- 
fication of  the  1964  Meat  Import  Law.  doubt 
Is  being  raised  that  the  beef  supply  from  do- 
mestic production  will  be  adequate  to  meet 
demand  by  1075.  In  other  words,  fear  Is  being 
aroused  that  there  will  be  a  shortage  of  beef 
by  or  before  1975  sending  beef  prices  to  much 
higher  levels  unless  we  open  the  doors  for 
expanded  foreign  shipments.  We  challenge 
these  suggestions. 

We  further  contend  that  such  tactics  are 
being  used  to  create  a  situation  that  will 
lower  beef  prices  from  present  levels  even 
though  we  have  shown  clearly  that  beef 
prices  have  not  kept  pace  with  other  costs 
and  prices  and.  frankly,  are  too  low  now. 
Suggestions  (In  the  atmosphere  of  present 
livestock  and  beef  price  relationships)  that 
some  new  commission  be  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  determining  future  demand 
and  domestic  supply,  and  the  volume  of  for- 
eign meat  that  should  be  admitted  imder 
these  determinations,  smack  heavily  of  a 
move  to  deliberately  lower  beef  prices  to 
consumers.  This  Is  true  despite  the  language 
In  the  suggestion  that  proper  recognition  be 
given  to  a  reasonable  profit  for  the  domestic 
beef  Industry. 

In  the  face  of  rising  costs  of  production. 
Including  labor,  taxes,  equipment,  supplies, 
services,  etc.,  and  increased  costs  of  slaugh- 
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t«rlng.  processing,  fabricating,  distribution,  of  domestic  beef  for  consumers.  It  Is  r«a-  which  actually  amounted  to  over  35  pounds 

and  sales,  we  don't  see  how  anyone  can  ex-  aonable  that  these  changes  will  take  place  per  person.  In  fact,  an  increase  of  per  capita 

pect  the  domestic  Industry  to  furnish  quality  very  soon   based  on  the  pattern  In  recent  supplies  of  more  than  6  pounds  to  7  pounds 

beef  to  consumers  at  lower  figures  per  pound,  years.  Its  a  foregone  conclusion,  though,  that  per  person  would  be  the  outside  limit  which 

Particularly  is  this  true  when  consumers  are  the  slaughter  of  calves  will  probably  never  could  be  sold  at  present  prices,  or  levels  more 

demanding  more  services  at  the  meat  counter  be  reduced  to  zero,  nor  are  we  apt  to  ever  favorable.  Beginning  with  110.6  pounds  per 

Including  extra  trimming,  more  boning,  and  feed  all  of  the  steers  and  heifers  now  pro-  capita  consumed  In  1S69,  a  1%  increase  per 

special  treatment,  and  with  higher  disposable  duced   in   the  United  States.   Some  of  the  year  would  mean  117.4  pounds  per  capita  by 

Income  more  of  them  are  wanting  the  more  latter  will  always  be  slaughtered  as  what  we  1976.  Anything  more  than  this,  we  contend, 

popular  cuts,  such   as  steaks  and  ribs.  call  non-feds,  although  the  number  In  this  would  be  unrealistic  and   exceedingly  dan- 

The  record  will  show  that  the  domestic  classification  will  undoubtedly  decline.  gerous  to  the  domestic  industry. 

Industry   has   demonstrated   It   will   supply  As  Indicated,  a  third  avenue  for  Increased  Arguments  that  the  consumption  of  beef 

consumers  with  the  quantity  of  beef  they  beef  production  is  through  the  production  In  foreign  countries  may  be  120  pounds  per 

want  and  need.  It  Is  safe  to  say  that  the  of  more  cattle — meaning  more  cows  to  raise  person  to  as  much  as  190  pounds  per  person, 

domestic  Industry  will  continue  this  supply  calves.  This  source  of  expanded  production  thus  indicating  that  the  U.S.  has  not  even 

In  the  future,  provided  consumers  are  will-  requires  more  time  than  the  other  two,  but  begun  to  reach  its  potential,  are  not  realistic 

Ing  to  pay  what  it  costs  to  produce,  process  the  process  is  already  underway.  With  rather  or  Justified.  Persons  in  these  other  countries 

afid  distribute  this  supply  for  them.  stable  cow  numbers  on  January  1,  1960,  1967,  are  largely  beef  consumers  whereas  the  U.S. 

At  the  same  time,  we  suggest  certain  dls-  and  1968  of  Just  a  few  more  or  less  than  has  a  wide  variety  of  other  meat  products 

couragement  among  cattle  feeders  and  cattle  SO.000.000   head,   an    Increase    in    cows   and  which  are  being  consumed.  In  addition  to 

growers   from  consiuner  resistance   to   what  heifers   two   years   old  and  older  of  330,000  110.6  potmds  of  beef  consumer  per  capita  in 

are  still  reasonable  prices  for  beef.  Should  head  took  place  by  January  1,  1969.  On  Jan-  the  U.S.  In  1969,  the  civilian  population  also 

such    discouragement    become    widespread,  uary  1,  1970,  the  estimated  Inventory  of  cows  consumed  3.4  pounds  per  pwrson  of  veal,  3.4 

the  Industry  as  a  whole  may  not  supply  the  rose  another  930,000  head  to  51.308.000."  In-  pounds  of  lamb  and  mutton  and  64.8  pounds 

Increases  which  may  be  necessary  to  com-  creases  in  these  two  years  represent  the  first  o'  pork,  for  a  total  of  182  2  pounds  of  red 

pletely  fill  the  demand  of  consumers.  It  is  significant  change  In  cow  numbers  we  have  meat  per  person.  Over  and  above  this  they 

like  anything  else;  industry  will  fxirnlsh  the  seen  since  at>out  1964  and  is  the  basis  for  consimied  47.6  pounds  of  poultry  and  11.0 

product,  but  only  If  consumers  are  willing  the  previous  statement  that  expansion  In  the  pounds  of  fish  for  a  grand  total  of  at  least 

to  pay  the  cost.  co^  herds  is  already  underway.  240.8  pounds  of  high  protein  food  per  capita.'' 

In  order  to  meet  demand  in  the  future.  It  The  change  in  cow  numbers  from  January  Without   question,   beef  has   become   the 

is  obvious  that  some  expansion  in  beef  pro-  I-  1B69  to  January  1,  1970,  however,  was  a  most  popular  of  any  of  these  products  men- 

ductlon  will  be  necessary.  There  are  differ-  modest    1.8%.   We   are    not   suggesting   the  tloned.  But  we  cannot  Ignore  the  fact  that 

encea  In  opinion  on  how   much  expansion  same  rate  of  increase  of  cow  numbers  will  there  Is  a  practical  limit  to  the  amount  of 

will    be    required.    Reserving    comment    on  ^*^^  place  in  the  next  three  years,  but  a  food  which  humans  can  consume  and  will 

these  differences  until  a  later  paragraph,  let's  reasonable   rate  of   \A%    would   place   53,-  pay  a  fair  price  for. 

first   look  at   sources   of   increases   in   beef  652,000  head  of  cows  In  the   Inventory  on  Recall   now  our   projected   population   of 

producUon.  January  1,  1973.  Calves  from  these  cows  on  215,690,000   persons  by   1975.   Applying  pos- 

wnn.  nn  w>  r^  uo.*  nr>w»rrH<  iivvi  ***"'*  would  be  reaching  the  market  as  fed  slble  maximum  per  capita  consumpUon  of 

vrans  DO  w«  err  noax  ooMwnc  vwmri  ^^j  ^^   ^^^^  ^^    ^^^^    ^^^^   ^   increase,  beef  at  117.8  pounds  per  person.  It  Is  logical 

Expansion  In  beef  production  arises  from  along  with  the  other  changes  In  patterns  that  the  total  supply  of  beef  In  the  U.S.  by 
several  sources.  It  resiUts  from  Increasing  which  have  Just  been  reviewed,  would  easily  1975  should  not  exceed  25.322  billion  pounds 
the  number  of  fed  cattle  through  a  reduc-  be  sufficient  to  supply  the  nation  with  an  if  the  domestic  industry  would  realize  reason- 
tlon  In  the  slaughter  of  calves  and  from  the  adequate  amount  of  beef  per  capiu,  and  able  returns  for  lu  producUon.  The  quantity 
reduction  In  slaughter  of  non-fed  steers  and  more  than  is  available  to  them  today.  of  additional  beef  that  would  be  required 
heifers:  and  finally,  from  an  Increase  in  the  Cattle  producers,  however,  will  need  some  from  domestic  production  by  1976  and  lU 
production  of  more  catOe  (meaning  more  definite  encouragement  to  retain  additional  sources  of  avaUabUlty  are  clearly  demon- 
cows  to  produce  calves).  numbers  of  she-stock  in  their  herds  in  order  strated  In  the  calculations  that  follow: 

Since  1960.  calf  slaughter  In  the  United  to  produce  the  Increase  In  calves  from  which 
States  has  declined  from  8,235,000  head^  to  consumers  can  eventually  obtain  addlUonal  BillUm 
4358,400  head '  in  1969.  Most,  if  not  all,  of  beef    supplies.    ThU    encouragement    must  pounds 
these  calves  found  their  way  to  feedlots  and  come  from   prices  sufficient   to  compensate  Estimated  maximum  permissible  sup- 
produced   about  630  lbs.   of  beef  per  head  them  for  their  production  and  will  not  result          ply  of  beef  In  1975 36.323 

Instead  of  about  130  lbs.  of  veal.  It  Is  reason-  if    wide-spread    pubUc    resistance   to    meat  Vol»*™«  o'  Imports  aUowable  In  1975 

able  to  predict  that  calf  slaughter  will  de-  prices  appears  whenever  returns  from  live  ^   **'°*   proportion   to   supply   as 

cline  still   further   to   the   point  where   we  animals   approach   a   favorable   level  ^    ^®**    (carcass   weight    equlva- 

may   be   slaughtering   only   about   2,800^)  ^^w  iiucH  «.rr  do  w.  nxxd/                     ''**'> '^^ 

head  of  calves  In  a  given  year  adding  some  ^^  — ^-^— 

3,000,000    head    of    cattle    which    will    yield  ^  Indicated  previously,  there  Is  a  differ-  Net  volume  of  beef  permitted 

about  500  lbs.  more  beef  per  animal.  *"**  °^  opinion  as  to  how  much  beef  will  from  domestic  production  in 

In  the  same  year,  1960.  the  slaughter  of  ^  needed  by  1975.  Some  proJecUons  caU  for                     1975  33.49» 

non-fed  steers  and  heifers  totaled  5.664,000  »•  ™"<=*>  "  "  ^""°°  Pounds.  Others  range  == 

head.»  By   1969   this  number  had   been  re-  ****"'*  **»  ^^^  billion  and  still  lower  to  25.8     Domestic  production  In  1969 -30.963 

duced  to  3,033  000  i"  Again,  these  cattle  found  billion.  Frankly,  It's  only  reasonable  to  as-  Additional  domestic  production  need- 

their   way   into   feedlots   and    each    vlelded  *"™*  *^*  25.8  bllUon  pounds  by  1975  Is  a  ed  by  1975  to  make  available  117.4 

about  630  lbs    of  beef  per  head  Instead  of  *^8her  volume  than  can  be  sold  to  consxuners  lbs.  of  beef  per  person   for  316.- 

about  360  lbs.  considering  the  non-fed  am-  "    P'**=**    Providing    reasonable    returns    to          690,000 3.646 

mals  had  been  slaughtered  at  700  lbs.  It  is  P«»<luce"    We  suggest  that  the  very  maxl-  Anticipated  Increase  In  domes- 

agaln   reasonable  to  predict  from  past  ex-  ™"™  **^*  '^^  ^  available  without  seriously  tic  production  from  Increased 

perience  that  the  number  of  non-fed  steers  <lepre»«in8   ">e  domestic   market   would   be  slaughter     of     fed     animals 

and  heifers  In  the  slaughter  will  be  reduced  ^^  billion  pounds.  In  order  to  arrive  at  a  (transfer  from  calf  slaughter 

still  further  and  soon  amount  to  only  2,000.-  P««»ble  figure  five  years  hence,  though,  two  and  non-fed  steer  and  heifer 

000  head  per  year   This  would  throw  some-  Projections  need  to  be  made— populaUon  and                    slaughter)    -1,370 

thing  over  1.000,000  head  of  additional  cattle  consumption  per  capita.                                                                                                                   

Into  feedlots  and  a  corresponding  Increase  Seemingly,  population  projections  can  be  Additional  domestic  production  need- 
In  beef  production  would  result.  made   with   reasonable   accuracy.   According  ed  from  Increased  number  of  cattle 

In  fact  we  can  calculate  an  approximate  **>  Government  sources  the  populaUon  since          (more  cows  and  calves) 1.276 

amount  of  Increased  beef  that  will  result  ^^^"^  ^  '>««°  Increasing  at  about  1%   per  _= 

from  these  two  changes  in  slaughter.  Adding  y**r.  Pt\ot  to  that   time,  over  a  two  year  Head 

2  000.000  head  of  cattle  to  the  feeding  opera-  P«'*°<*  ^*»»  Increase  was  at  the  rate  of  1.1  %  To  produce  1.376  BU.  lbs.  of  beef. 

tlon  as  a  result   of  reduced  calf  slaughter  P**"  annum.  With  the  population  of  203,216.-  additional  number  of  head  In 

with  500  lbs.  more  beef  produced  per  animal  °00  *°  '»*»•"  »  1^"  Increase  per  year  would  slaughter      at      630      pounds 

above  what  was  produced  as  veal,  we  come  ™**"   »   populaUon   by    1976   of   215,690,000  slaughter  weight  per  head...       2. 038. 400 

up  with  an  Increase  of  1.0  billion  lbs.  of  beef  Persons.  Under  modem   circumstances  this  Projected    possible    Increase    In 

Ukewlse,  redirecUng  1,000.000  head  of  non-  projection    appears   far   more   realistic   than  number  of  cows  by  January  1, 

fed  steer  and  heifers  Into  feedlots  and  reallz-  ■*>™*  which  would  Indicate  319  mllUon  peo-  1973;    their    calves   would    be 

Ing  630  lbs    of  beef  per  head  Instead  of  360  P^*'  °'  ™°''*-  °'*  y**"  ^"nce.  slaughtered  In  1974  and  1976..     63.  683.  000 

lbs  we  come  up  with  an  additional  increase  "^^  volume  of  beef  that  persons  will  buy  Cows  In  the  Inventory  January 

of  270  million  lbs.  of  beef.  *'  prices  favorable  to  producers  presents  a         l.  1»70 —61.808.000 

These  two  sources  alone,  within  the  space  °**""''  »P«<^l»tlve  projection.  We  believe  it  a                                                              

of  1  or  2  years,  would  add  1J70  blUlon  lbs.  foregone  concliislon  they  would  not  accept  Possible  number  of  addl- 
a  rate  of  Increase  per  capita  anywhere  near  tlonal    catUe    available 

Footnotes  at  end  of  arUcle.  that  which  took  place  from  1960  to  1970.  for  sUughter  by  1976..      2. 844. 000 
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Thus,  It  can  be  readily  realized  that  the 
additional  beef  which  may  be  required  by 
1976  is  completely  within  the  realm  of  pos- 
sibility through  Increased  fed  cattle  slaugh- 
ter as  a  result  of  both  reduction  of  calf 
slaughter  and  lower  non-fed  slaughter  of 
steers  and  heifers,  as  well  as  from  increased 
number  of  calves  from  a  reasonable  Increase 
In  beef  cows.  In  fact,  to  produce  the  volume 
of  beef  needed  for  a  1  %  increase  in  i>er  capita 
consumption  and  a  1%  annual  increase  In 
population,  less  than  the  anticipated  rate  of 
Increase  in  beef  cows  which  we  have  pro- 
jected would  be  required.  ...  In  other 
words,  the  rate  of  Increase  In  beef  cows  could 
even  fall  short  of  that  explained  earlier  and 
we  would  still  have  available  for  consumers 
a  sufficient  supply  of  beef.  With  fulfillment 
of  all  projected  Increases  from  domestic 
sources,  there  would  be  more  reason  than 
ever  to  restrict  Imports  further. 

Along  with  Increased  production  of  do- 
mestic beef  which  can  be  expected  to  occur, 
at  least  up  to  linalts  prescribed  if  consumers 
will  pay  for  the  producUon,  It  must  be  em- 
phasized that  foreign  nations  will  have  a 
share  In  this  expanded  market  in  accordance 
with  the  guidelines  set  up  In  the  Meat  Im- 
port Law  of  1964.  In  the  opinion  of  this 
Association,  this  Is  more  than  they  are  en- 
titled to,  and  any  fracture  of  the  restrlcUons 
now  in  force  can  have  a  devastating  eco- 
nomic effect  on  the  domesUc  Industry.  The 
establishment  of  a  consumer  oriented  com- 
mission with  authority  to  project  domestic 
production  and  allow  for  an  Increased  vol- 
ume of  imports  would  endanger  the  most 
Important  segment  of  agriculture  industry 
In  the  U.S.  In  our  atmosphere  of  high  costs, 
U.S.  producers  can  in  no  way  complete  with 
the  low  cost  production  possible  In  most 
foreign  countries  who  are  supplying  us  with 
beef,  and  should  not  be  expected  to. 

BEEF    PRODDCnON    IS    A    BUSINESS 

It  may  be  argued  that  some  beef  prices, 
even  at  fair  levels,  are  beyond  what  low- 
Income  families  can  afford  to  pay.  This  may 
be  true,  and  those  In  the  beef -producing  In- 
dustry are  sympathetic  to  those  whose  In- 
comes are  not  adequate  to  satisfy  their  wants 
and  desires. 

But  the  more  popular  cuts  of  beef  are  not 
the  only  Items  people  can't  buy.  Further- 
more, there  would  be  many  less  popular  and 
less  expensive  cuts  of  meat  within  the  fi- 
nancial reach  of  these  families. 

The  cattle  feeders  and  cattle  producers  are 
In  business  for  a  livelihood.  To  stay  In  busi- 
ness and  expand  their  production  they  have 
to  meet  higher  costs,  higher  taxes,  higher 
wages,  and  higher  everything.  They  can't 
stand  these  Inflated  figures  If  their  returns 
are  geared  to  what  lower  Income  people  can 
afford  to  pay.  They  won't  be  able  to  stay  In 
business,  nor  could  any  other  Industry  sur- 
vive in  the  United  States  under  those  circum- 
stances. 

APPENOIX-TABLt 
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Avcrag*  price  ol  choice  steers,  Chicigo— 
percwt: 

1960 

Feb.  1970 

Average  price  per  cwt.  choice  steer  l>eef, 
Chicago  600-700  lbs.  wholesale: 

I960..- 

Feb.  1970 

Average  price  per  lb.  (cents)  choics  beet 
it  reUil: 

1960 

Feb.  1970 

Consumer  Pries  I  ndex,  all  items:  ' 

1960 J 

Feb.  1970 

Average  cost  all  lood  purchased  by  con- 
sumers: 

1960 

Feb.  1970 

Average  cost  all  consumer  servtoe*: 

1960 

Feb.  1970 _ 


■126.24) 
»3a27f 

<43.98) 
'  46.74} 


Average  cost  all  consumer  services,  less 
rent: 

1960 '107.4»     ,4,3 

Feb.  1970 157.11    +**-^ 

Average  hourly  earnings  nonagricultural : 

I960....  : '2.09  I    ,50  , 

Februaryl970 '3.15  j  +*"'' 

Average  hourly  earnings  manufacturing: 

i5bO....  'J2.26  )    ,  .5  1 

Februaryl970 '3.28  }  +""' 

Average  hourly  earnings  construction: 

l&O....' '3.08  1    ,63  0 

Februaryl970 '5.02  j  +*^" 

Average  hourly  earnings  retail  trade- 

ifco....  '1.52  )    ,5,  9 

Februaryl970 '2.40  j  +"•" 

Average  weekly  earnings  nonagricultural: 

I960--- '80.67  )  J.C  2 

hebruaryl970 '117.18  ]  +**•/ 

Per  capita  disposable  income: 

I960 '1.937.00  1    ,,,  g 

4th  quarter  1969 •3,172.00}  +**» 

Nr  capita  expenditures  for  food: 

1960 »  388. 00  )    ,33  g 

4th  quarter  1970 "519.00  j  +""» 

Per  capita  disposable  income  spent  for 
food— percent: 

I960 1020.0)  _,.Q 

4th  quarterl969 "16.4  j      '"•" 

Per  capita  expenditures  for  other  goods 
and  services: 

1960 ••1,412.00)    ,  g,  , 

4thquarter •■2,368.00  )  +"' 

Per  capita  disposable  income  spent  for 
other  goods  and  services— percent: 

1960 "72.9  1     ,2^5 

4th  quarter  1969 u74.7  (    ^^^ 

Food  consumption  per  capita: 

1960 "10a5  1     ,55 

969  ;: "106.0      +*•* 

0»)       +5.8 
(»)       +5.1 
unds  of  beet  consumed  per  capita: 

1960 "85.0  )    ,  3Q  2 

1969 "110.7  (  +*"-^ 


Amount     Percent 


+113 


■H.I 


•»}g:J}    +28.5 


•101.41     , -a  , 
•131.5}    +29.6 

•106.61    ^1  . 


of  fed  marketings  and  slaughter  of  cows  and 
bulls. 
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Research  Service,  USDA,  March  1970,  p.  6. 

^-Economic  iTUiicators.  Prepared  for  Joint 
Committee  by  Coxincll  of  Economic  Advlsen, 
March  1970,  p.  5. 

"National  Food  Situation,  Economic  Re- 
search Service.  USDA.  February  1970.  p.  16. 


•  Livestock  and  Meat  Statistics,  Statistical  Bulletin  No.  230, 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  June  1960,  pp.  112  and  127. 
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&  Statistics,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  voL  38,  No.  6, 
p.  130;  No.  7  p  153;  No.  8.  p.  177;  No.  9, p.  201. 

3  Ibid.,  vol.  38,  No.  6,  p.  138;  No.  7,  p.  161;  No.  8,  p.  185; 
No  9  p  209. 
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prepared  for  the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  March  1970,  p.  26. 

I  Ibid.,  March  1970,  p.  IS. 

•  lbid.,Decemberl969,  p.  5. 
•Ibid.  March  1970,  p.  5. 

■0  Marketing  &  Transportatnn  Situation.  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  August  196§,  p.  10. 

u  Ibid  ,  Februam  1970,  p.  2. 

•>lbid.,  August  1969,  p.  10. 

u  Ibid.,  February  1970,  p.  2. 

"Index  National  Food  Situatwn,  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, February  1970,  p.  13. 

u  Animal  products. 

» Crop  products.  _   _  .    .    ,, 

1'  Livestock  S  Meat  Situation,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
November  1968,  p.  26.  _  .    .  .    ■    ,. 

u  National  Food  Situation,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
February  1970,  p.  15. 

FOOTNOTES 

>  See  Appendix,  Table  I.  with  complete  ref- 
erences. 

» See  Appendix,  Table  I.  with  complete  ref- 
erences. 

•  Livestock  <t  Meat  Situation,  Economic  Re- 
search Service.  USDA,  November  1968,  p.  26. 
and 

•  Ibid.  March  1970.  p.  24 

t  Economic  Indicators,  Prepared  for  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  by  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers,  March  1970,  p.  5. 

•  Livestock  &  Meat  Situation,  Economic  Re- 
search Service.  USDA,  March  1970.  p.  24 

7  Livestock  and  Meat  Statistics,  Economic 
Research  Service,  USDA,  Statistical  Bulletin 
No.  333,  August  1964,  p.  64. 

•  Livestock  Slaughter,  StatlsUcal  Reporting 
Service.  USDA.  December  1969,  p.  2. 

» Calculated  from  total  Slaughter  of  Cattle 
in  1960,  Ibid,  No.  7.  of  25,224,000  head,  less 
slaughter  of  fed  markeUngs  and  slaughter  of 
cows  and  bulls. 

M  Calculated  from  total  of  catUe  In  1969. 
Ibid.  No.  8,  36.224,000  bead,  less  slaughter 


VERRAZANO    DAY— A    TRIBUTE    TO 
GIOVANNI   DA    VERRAZANO 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  on  April  17.  Americans  of  Ital- 
ian descent  will  celebrate  the  446th  an- 
niversary of  the  exploration  of  the  east- 
em  coast  of  North  America.  In  1524,  Gio- 
vanni da  Verrsizano  sailed  along  the  coast 
of  what  is  now  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  charting  maps  from  Florida  to 
Nova  Scotia. 

During  the  exploration  of  the  east 
coast,  a  major  stop  was  on  what  is  pres- 
ently Sandy  Hook,  N.J.  It  wsis  from  this 
point  that  Verrazano  discovered  a  "large 
lake"  which  in  modem  times  is  known  as 
the  Upper  New  York  Bay. 

Before  Giovanni  sailed  west  to  discover 
the  New  World,  he  met  seversd  setbacks. 
Prior  to  1523.  he  was  unable  to  gain  fi- 
nancial support  for  his  exploration;  but 
In  that  year,  through  the  help  of  wealthy 
Italisin  bankers,  four  ships  sailed  from 
the  Old  World  with  Verrazano  in  com- 
mand. However,  a  severe  storm  damaged 
the  ships  and  forced  a  return. 

Again  In  1524,  Verrazano  and  his  crew 
sailed  for  the  mysterious  land  across  the 
sea ;  and  thus,  important  steps  were  initi- 
ated toward  opening  this  new  frontier 
for  settlement.  With  the  discovery  and 
exploration  of  this  land,  such  colonies  as 
Jamestown  in  1607,  and  Plymouth  in 
1620  followed,  leading  the  way  to  the 
beginning  of  our  Nation. 

Little  is  known  of  Giovanni  da  Verra- 
zano after  1524.  It  is  believed  that  dur- 
ing a  return  to  the  Americas  in  1528,  he 
met  with  a  tragic  death ;  however,  there 
has  never  been  a  record  of  such  a  mishap. 

Mr.  President,  since  April  17  is  cele- 
brated nationally  as  Verrazano  Day,  all 
of  us  should  observe  this  occasion  in  trib- 
ute to  an  extraordinary  courageous  ex- 
plorer whose  impact  on  our  coimtry  is 
still  felt  and  reflected  upon  446  years 
later. 


WEATHER  BUREAU  MARKS 
BIRTHDAY 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  year 
1970  marks  the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
U.S.  Weather  Bureau  which  was  estab- 
lished in  1870  by  a  joint  resolution  of  the 
U.S.  Congress. 

I  am  proud  to  note  that  even  though 
Wyoming  was  still  a  territory  at  that 
time,  the  records  of  the  Cheyenne,  Wyo., 
Weather  Bureau  office  extend  back  to 
November  1870. 

Ceremonies  observing  this  centennial 
will  be  held  in  the  office  of  Gov.  Stan 
Hathaway,  of  Wyoming,  on  May  4,  1970. 
I  ask  unaiiimous  consent  that  a  letter 
from  the  meteorologist  in  charge  at 
Cheyenne  outlining  the  history  of  the 
Weather  Service  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcord, 
u  follows: 

U.S.    DKrAmncsNT    or    CoMitncs. 

ENVnON  MENTAL  SCIZNCX  SXkV- 
ICBS  AOMINISTRATION,  WCATHSB 
BI7KKA0, 

Cheyenne.  Wyo..  April  13.  1970. 
Subject:  Celebration  of  100  ye«n  of  weatber 

aervlces. 
Hon.  Clotoko  Kanskn, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dkas  Sknato*  Hansxn:  In  February  1870. 
President  Ulysses  S.  Grant  approved  a  Joint 
Resolution  of  Congress  to  begin  Weather 
Services  In  the  United  States  One  hundred 
years  later.  President  Richard  Nixon  pro- 
claimed the  month  of  February  1970  as 
United  SUtes  Weather  Servlcea  Month  In 
honor  of  the  one  hundredth  birthday  of 
Weather  Services  In  the  United  States. 

Records  'or  the  Cheyenne  Weather  Bureau 
Office  go  back  to  November  1870.  the  year 
Weather  Services  were  begun.  Therefore,  we 
feel  It  appropriate  that  at  this  time,  between 
the  date  of  the  start  of  the  National  Services 
and  the  date  of  the  start  of  the  Cheyenne 
Services,  to  present  to  the  Governor  of  Wyo- 
ming a  silver  medal  designed  and  purchased 
by  the  American  Meteorological  Society  for 
this  purpose  and  to  be  presented  to  all  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Nation  to  commemorate  this 
one  hundredth  anniversary. 

In  the  one  hundred  years  which  have  Inter- 
vened since  the  start  of  the  Weather  Serv- 
ices. Atmospheric  Sciences  have  undergone  a 
phenomenal  development  through  the  skill. 
Ingenuity  and  dedication  of  both  civilian 
and  military  sclenOsts.  meteorologists  and 
weather  observers  and  many  others  serving 
on  land,  at  sea  and  In  the  air  In  both  peace 
and  war.  Their  efforts  have  been  aided 
through  cooperation  of  the  press,  the  radio 
and  the  television  InduMrlea. 

This  cooperation  touches  almost  all  of 
American  life  and  provides  tremendous  bene- 
nu  in  the  protection  of  life  and  property, 
aid  to  the  national  economy  and  dally  con- 
tributions to  the  public  welfare  and  con- 
venience. 

Today  the  United  SUtes  la  working  with 
many  other  nations  toward  a  World  Weather 
Watch  which  will  provide  vastly  Improved 
Weather  Service  for  the  entire  wot\d. 

Therefore,  we  feel  it  fitting  that  at  this 
symboUc  preaentaUon  to  the  Governor,  a 
number  of  repreaenutlves  from  Wyoming 
who  are  actively  engaged  In  some  of  the  many 
facets  of  weather  work  should  be  present. 

Tou  or  your  representative  are  cordially 
Invited  to  attend  this  ceremony  In  the  Gover- 
nors  Office  at  the  State  Capitol  on  Monday 
morning.  May  4.  1970  at  ten  o'clock. 
Thomas  W    Rtrtr 
Meteorologist  in  Charge. 


THE  "SANSINENA"  AFFAIR 

Mr.  TYDINOS.  Mr.  President,  last 
March  2.  the  Treasury  Department, 
without  explanation,  issued  an  unprec- 
edented waiver  to  the  Jones  Act  provi- 
sion requiring  that  ships  engaged  in  U.S. 
coastal  trade  be  both  built  and  registered 
in  the  United  States.  This  particular  ship 
involved  was  the  8S  Sansinena.  a  66.000 
ton.  12  year -old  tanker  owned  by  the 
Barracuda  Tanker  Corp..  of  Bermuda, 
and  time-chartered  to  Union  Oil  Co  of 
California.  Although  buUt  in  the  United 
States,  the  Sansinena  has  flown  a  Liber- 
ian  flag  of  convenience,  thus  avoiding  the 
payment  of  U.S.  taxes. 

Besides  creating  a  million-dollar  wind- 
fall for  either  Barracuda  or  Union, 
Treasury's  granting  of  the  waiver  con- 


stituted a  direct  threat  to  the  well-being 
of  the  domestic  shipbuilding  Industry. 

Some  60  tankers  like  the  Sansinena — 
that  is.  built  in  the  United  SUtes  but 
registered  abroad — now  ply  the  oceans. 
Their  owners  or  operators  would  wel- 
come the  chance  to  participate  In  the 
lucrative  American  market.  Should  these 
tankers  be  permitted  to  ply  American 
waters,  and  refusing  them  a  waiver  to 
the  Jones  Act  would  be  difDcult  If  the 
Sansinena  enjoyed  one,  the  demand  for 
new  tankers  built  in  American  yards 
would  be  crippled.  No  one  would  build  a 
tanker  in  an  American  yard  were  he  able 
to  move  a  tanker  from  the  international 
market  to  the  American  market  and  re- 
place it  abroad  at  half  the  price  of  con- 
structing a  tanker  in  the  United  States. 

There  Is  little  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
the  Treasury  action  constituted  a  crip- 
pling blow  to  the  American  shii>building 
Industry.  This  concerns  me  as  a  member 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  the  Merchant 
Marine.  It  Is  deeply  disturbing  to  me  as 
Maryland's  senior  Senator  entrusted  with 
the  well-being  of  thousands  of  employees 
of  the  Sparrows  Point  Yard  in  Baltimore. 

Upon  learning  of  the  Treasury  deci- 
sion I  addressed  the  Senate  on  March  9 
about  the  Sansinena  affair.  This  speech 
resulted  in  the  Department's  suspension 
of  the  waiver.  While  I  am  disappointed 
that  Treasury  has  suspended  rather  than 
canceled  the  waiver.  I  do  feel  that  the 
maritime  community  has  been  altered  to 
the  disastrous  action  of  the  Depart- 
ment. Two  days  later  I  Introduced  leg- 
islation designed  to  prevent  a  similar 
occurrence.  The  bill.  S.  3582.  is  scheduled 
for  hearings  In  the  near  future. 

My  concern  with  the  Sansinena  affair 
Is  continuing.  I  am  seeking  additional 
information  and  I  plan  to  participate 
actively  in  the  hearings  conducted  by  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee's  Subcom- 
mittee on  the  Merchant  Marine. 

Since  my  March  9  speech,  I  have  re- 
ceived solid  support  In  my  action  to 
block  the  granting  of  this  damaging  and 
unprecedented  waiver  and  have  been 
urged  to  continue  my  inquiry  from  union 
officials,  shipbuilders,  and  marine  oper- 
ators. 

Edward  E.  Plato,  director  of  District  8 
of  the  United  Steelworkers  of  America 
wrote  me  recently  to  say  he  felt  that 
the  waiver  "If  left  unchallenged,  would 
have  produced  some  dire  results  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Steelworkers  Union,  the 
Shipbuilders  Union  and  the  economy  of 
Maryland." 

He  said: 

The  natural  result  of  the  waiver  would  be 
to  open  the  door  for  other  foreign  flag  ships 
who  could  expect  similar  privileges.  The 
U.S.  coastal  trade  once  opened  to  these 
foreign  flag  ships  would  provide  many  mil- 
lions of  dollars  In  windfalls  to  the  privileged, 
but  the  effect  on  our  shipbuilding  Industry 
would  be  devastating. 

D.  D.  Strohmeier.  vice  president  of  the 
Bethlehem  Steel  Corp.  said  he  felt  my 
"stanch  support  of  Jones  Act  was  most 
helpful  to  continuity  of  merchant  ship- 
building  in  the  United  States."  He  added 
that  he  was  greatly  concerned  as  a  ship- 
builder over  the  significance  of  the 
waiver  and  implications  of  the  Impend- 
ing review. 


A  telegram  from  Andrew  A.  Pettis, 
president  of  the  Industrial  Union  of  Ma- 
rine b  Shipbuilding  Workers  of  America 
said: 

The  members  of  the  Industrial  Union  of 
Marine  ft  Shipbuilding  Workers  of  America. 
AFL-CIO.  cerUlnly  want  to  extend  to  you 
their  thanks  and  appreciation  for  your  tre- 
mendous support  In  getting  the  SecreUry 
of  the  Treasury  to  reverse  his  decision  in 
the  matter  of  the  Llberlan-flag  tanker  San- 
sinena. 

And  this  from  Robert  Reds  Clar,  exec- 
utive secretary  of  Local  33  Shipbuilders 
Union  in  Baltimore: 

Thank  you  for  your  position  In  Sansinena 
affair. 

Mr.  Klebanoff,  president  of  Ogden  Ma- 
rine, Inc.,  sent  his  "sincere  thanks  for 
your  assistance  In  obtaining  suspension 
of  the  Sansinena  coastwise  waiver."  He 
said: 

During  1969  we  took  delivery  of  two  large 
tankers  built  by  Bethlehem  Steel  Co..  Spar- 
rows Point.  Both  are  designed  principally 
for  coastwise  trade.  We  are  considering  build- 
ing additional  tankers  but  cannot  do  so  un- 
less and  until  we  have  assurance  that  these 
attacks  on  the  coastwise  laws  which  Jeop- 
ardize our  Investment  and  earning  capacity 
of  our  existing  and  new  vessels  are  precluded. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  letters  and  telegrams  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

UNrrxD  Stcxlworxjers  or  Amekxca, 

Baltimore.  Md.,  April  10. 1970. 
Hon.  Joseph  D.  Ttdincs. 
New  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkab  SxNAToa  Ttoincs:  Recently  I  took 
note  of  the  swift  and  decisive  action  Uken 
by  you  on  an  event  that  If  left  unchallenged, 
would  have  produced  some  dire  results  to 
members  of  the  Steelworkers  Union,  the 
Shipbuilders  Union  and  the  economy  of 
Maryland. 

I  refer  to  the  Issuance  by  the  Treasury 
Secretary  of  a  shipping  waiver  to  the  Bar- 
racuda Tanker  Corporation  which  would 
have  permitted  Its  foreign  flag  ship  Sansinena 
to  engage  In  the  American  coastal  trade 
shipping  nuirket. 

The  natural  result  of  the  waiver  would  be 
to  open  the  door  for  other  foreign  flag  ships 
who  could  expect  similar  privileges.  The 
U.S.  coastal  trade  once  opened  to  these  for- 
eign flag  ships  would  provide  many  millions 
of  dollars  In  windfalls  to  the  privileged,  but 
the  effect  on  our  shipbuilding  industry 
would  be  devastating. 

With  ships  like  the  Sansinena  and  others 
that  would  surely  follow,  there  could  be  nd 
need  for  further  shipbuilding  In  our  yards, 
and  logically  no  need  for  steel  to  go  Into 
them. 

Your  prompt  challenge  of  the  Treasury 
Secretary's  waiver  on  March  9th  brought 
about  Its  cancellation  on  the  10th  which 
makes  It  rather  clear  that  you  caught  some- 
one offbase.  In  addition  the  fact  that  you 
Introduced  legislation  on  the  lltb  which 
would  Umlt  the  ability  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment to  Issue  such  waivers  serves  notice 
that  a  repetition  of  such  unwarranted  waiver 
action  would  be  remote. 

As  Director  of  the  United  Steelworkers  of 
America  In  District  8.  let  me  state  for  my- 
self and  my  constituents  our  thanks  for  a 
Job  well  done. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Edwakd  E.  Plato, 
Director.  District  ffo.  8. 


April  16,  1970 
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New  Yoax,  N.T. 

March  10. 1970. 
Hon.  Joseph  Ttdxnos, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C: 

Tour  staunch  support  of  Jones  Act  most 
helpful  to  continuity  of  merchant  ship- 
building In  the  United  States.  Recent  epi- 
sode strongly  suggests  need  to  strengthen 
present  law.  If  you  concur  would  be  glad  to 
discuss. 


building  than  the  new  program  will  gain  we 
are  available  at  your  convenience  to  meet 
with  you  and/or  your  staff  for  any  assist- 
ance we  may  be  able  to  render. 

M.  Klxbanoff, 
President,  Ogden  Marine,  Inc. 


BALTnCOKX,  Md. 

March  11. 1970. 
Senator  Joseph  D.  Ttdings,       1 
Seruite  Office  Building,  | 

Washington,  D.C. 

Greatly  concerned  as  ship  builder  over 
significance  of  Treasury  message  "suspend- 
ing" Sansinena  waiver  and  Implications  of 
Impending  review.  Hope  your  committee  will 
continue  Interest  In  this  matter. 

D.  D.  Strohmcixr, 
Bethlehem  Steel  Corp. 

Washington,  D.C. 

March  17. 1970. 
Senator  Joseph  D.  TrotNCS. 
New  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  The  members  of  the  in- 
dustrial Union  of  Marine  &  Shipbuilding 
Workers  of  America,  AFIr-CIO  certainly 
want  to  extend  to  you  their  thanks  and  ap- 
preciation for  you  tremendous  support  In 
getting  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  David 
M.  Kennedy  to  reverse  his  decision  In  the 
matter  of  the  Llbertan-flag  tanker  Sansi- 
nena. We  sure  take  our  hat=  off  to  you. 

Thanks  also  for  your  kind  letter  and  the 
tear  sheets  of  the  Congressional  Record. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Andrew  A.  Pettis, 
President,   Industrial   Union  of  Marine 
A  Shipbuilding  Workers  of  America, 
AFL-CIO. 

Baltimore,  Mo.,  March  24, 1970. 
Senator  Joseph  Ttdings,  ' 

Neio  Senate  Office  Building,       { 
Washington.  DC: 

Re  your  release  March  10  thank  you  for 
your  position  In  Sansinena  affair  member- 
ship Informed 

Robert  Reds  Clark, 
Executive  Secretary,  Local  33, 
Shipbuilders  Union. 

New  York,  N.Y.,  March  12, 1970. 
Hon.  Joseph  D.  Ttdings, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Our  sincere  thanks  for  your  assistance  in 
obtaining  suspension  of  the  Sansinena  coast- 
wise waiver.  During  1969  we  took  delivery  of 
two  large  tankers  built  by  Bethlehem  Steel 
Company  Sparrows  Point.  Both  are  designed 
principally  for  coastwise  trade.  We  are  con- 
sidering building  additional  tankers  but 
cannot  do  so  unless  and  until  we  have  as- 
surance that  these  attacks  on  the  coastwise 
laws  which  Jeopardize  our  Investment  and 
earning  capacity  of  our  existing  and  new  ves- 
sels are  precluded.  We  also  Invite  your  at- 
tention that  a  recent  court  case  would  Indi- 
cate that  the  same  result  as  the  Sansinena 
waiver  could  be  obtained  under  that  court's 
Interpretation  of  the  Jones  Act  and  to  the 
additional  fact  that  we  are  Informed  that 
the  Bureau  of  Customs  has  ruled  that  Alas- 
kan oil  may  be  carried  to  the  Virgin  Islands 
and  from  these  Islands  to  the  continental 
USA  on  foreign  flag  tankers.  We  urge  that 
the  committee  now  consider  as  part  of  the 
new  maritime  program  an  amendment  to 
the  Jones  Act  to  close  these  loopholes.  With- 
out such  amendment  substantially  all 
planned  new  tanker  construction  will  have 
to  stop  because  of  the  flnanclal  risks  In- 
volved and  the  Nation  will  lose  more  sblp- 


ANTIPOLLUnON     DILUTION 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
vite the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  an 
incredible  but  imnoticed  group  of  ap- 
pointments made  last  week  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

On  April  9,  the  White  House  issued 
a  statement  by  the  President  establish- 
ing the  National  Industrial  Pollution 
Control  Council.  This  new  Coimcil,  ac- 
cording to  the  Presidential  statement: 

win  allow  businessmen  to  communicate 
regularly  with  the  President,  the  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality  and  other  govern- 
ment officials  and  private  organizations 
which  are  working  to  Improve  the  quality 
of  the  environment. 

The  new  Council  Is  composed  of  55 
members.  They  are  the  board  chairmen 
or  presidents  of  major  oil,  automobile, 
electric  utility,  mining,  timber,  coal,  air- 
line, and  manufacturing  companies,  plus 
the  presidents  of  the  US.  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers,  and  the  National  Indus- 
trial Conference  Board. 

In  sum,  they  are  the  leaders  of  the 
industries  which  contribute  most  to  en- 
vironmental pollution. 

The  hitherto  silent  majority  which  is 
now  becoming  aroused  by  industrial  pol- 
lution does  not  have  any  similar  method 
to  "communicate  regularly  with  the 
President  and  the  Council  on  Envi- 
ronmental Quality."  There  is  not,  even 
for  window-dressing,  a  coimcU  com- 
posed of  those  ecologists,  students, 
earthlovers,  and  plain  old-fashioned 
conservationists  who  have  forced  the  ad- 
ministration and  big  industries  to  take 
some  action  regarding  environmental 
protection. 

It  is  now  6  years  since  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
prodded  by  the  House  Natural  Resources 
and  Power  Subcommittee,  first  at- 
tempted to  inventory  industrial  waste 
discharges.  That  Inventory  was  stopped, 
year  after  year,  by  a  business  advisory 
committee  similar  to  the  one  which  the 
President  has  now  appointed.  The  coup 
d'etat  was  delivered  recently  by  the  Wa- 
ter Pollution  Control  Administration, 
which  decided  to  see — again — if  the 
States  could  provide  the  information. 

The  President  stated  In  the  April  9 
statement  that  the  new  Industrial  Pol- 
lution Control  Council  wUl  provide  a  di- 
rect opportunity  for  business  and  indus- 
try to  actively  and  visibly  support  the 
drive  to  abate  pollution  from  Industrial 
sources. 

How  weak  these  Industries'  resolve 
must  be,  how  weak  the  enforcement 
process,  If  industries  must  serve  on  Pres- 
idential advisory  committees  for  Uielr 
efforts  to  be  noticeable. 

Let  us  tell  it  like  it  is:  The  purpose 
of  industry  advisory  committees  to  Oov- 
emment  Is  to  enhance  corporate  image, 
to  create  an  illusion  of  action  and  to 
Impede  Government  otDcials  who  are  at- 


tempting to  enforce  law  and  order  and 
gather  the  data  upon  which  enforcement 
is  based. 

I  can  well  imagine  the  type  of  advice 
which  the  President  and  the  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality  will  receive  from 
this  new  advisory  group.  One  of  its  mem- 
bers is  the  President  of  Northeast  Util- 
ities, a  utility  holding  company,  which 
has  been  complaining  about  the  envi- 
ronmentalists and  the  company's  re- 
search and  development  burden.  Yet  that 
company's  four  affiliates  spent  50  times 
as  much  on  advertising  as  it  did  on  re- 
search and  development  in  1968.  And 
this  year  its  oflQcials  have  been  advocat- 
ing more  expenditures  on  public  rela- 
tions. 

Mr.  President,  the  President  and  the 
large  corporation  heads  who  serve  on  his 
new  Council  have  voices  so  powerful  that 
they  can  drown  out  the  cries  of  a  hun- 
dred Senators.  But  business  advisory 
coimcils  and  public  relations  ploys  will 
not  preserve  the  environment.  They  will 
hasten  its  destruction,  because  they  im- 
pede enforcement. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Rbcoro  the  April  9  "Statement  by  the 
President  on  Establishing  the  National 
Industrial  Pollution  Control  Council," 
the  President's  April  9  Executive  order 
establishing  the  Council,  the  April  9 
White  House  press  release  listing  the 
members  of  the  Council,  and  my  March 
19  testimony  on  advisory  committees 
before  the  Special  Studies  Subcommittee 
of  the  House  Government  Operations 
Committee. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  include  In  the  Record  the 
April  10  press  release  of  the  Federal  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association,  which  lists 
the  names  and  affiliations  of  its  General 
Advisory  Committee,  which  was  orga- 
nized in  1969.  It  is  as  bereft  of  non- 
industry  representatives  as  the  Presi- 
dent's new  Coimcil  and  the  Budget 
Bureau  advisory  committees  which  I  dis- 
cussed in  my  House  testimony. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
SIS  follows : 

Statement  by  the  PREsrozNT  on  Establish- 
ing the   National  Indttstrial   PoLLtmoN 

Control  Council 

It  is  widely  acknowleged  that  our  produc- 
tive economy  and  our  advancing  technology 
have  helped  to  create  many  of  our  environ- 
ment problems.  Now  the  same  energy  and 
skills  which  have  produced  quantitative 
gains  in  our  economy  must  be  used  to  Im- 
prove the  environment  and  to  enhaince  the 
quality  of  life. 

I  have  today  signed  an  executive  order 
creating  the  National  Industrial  Pollution 
Control  Council  and  have  called  on  a  number 
of  Industrial  leaders  to  serve  as  Its  members. 
I  am  pleased  that  Mr.  Bert  S.  Cross  and  I^. 
WiUard  F.  Rockwell,  Jr.,  have  agreed  to  serve, 
respectively,  as  its  Chairman  and  Vice 
Chairman. 

The  effort  to  restore  and  renew  our  envi- 
ronment cannot  be  successful  unless  the 
public  and  the  private  sector  are  both  in- 
tensively Involved  In  this  work — with  their 
efforts  closely  coordinated.  The  new  Indus- 
trial Council  will  provide  an  Important 
mechanism  for  achieving  this  coordination. 
It  will  provide  a  means  by  which  the  business 
community  can  help  chart  the  route  which 
oxir  cooperative  ventures  will  follow. 
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The  new  Council  will  allow  businessmen  to 
Communicate  regiilarly  with  the  President, 
the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality  and 
other  government  officials  and  private  or- 
ganizations which  are  worlUng  to  improve 
the  quality  of  the  environment.  It  will  also 
provide  a  direct  opportunity  for  business 
and  Industry  to  actively  and  visibly  support 
the  drive  to  abate  pollution  from  industrial 
sources.  Both  government  and  Industrial 
leaders  can  use  this  mechanism  to  stimulate 
efforts  toward  the  achievement  of  our  envi- 
ronment goals. 

As  we  give  more  and  more  attention  to 
the  catises  of  Industrial  pollution,  we  must 
also  recognize  that  many  American  Industries 
have  begun  to  face  this  problem  squarely  and 
to  undertake  significant  pollution  abate- 
ment activities.  It  would  be  unrealistic,  of 
course,  to  think  that  private  enterprise  can 
meet  this  problem  alone.  The  problem  of  the 
environment  Is  one  area  where  private  enter- 
prise can  do  the  Job  only  if  government  plays 
Its  proper  role.  For  unless  there  are  fair 
standards  which  are  vigorously  enforced,  the 
responsible  firms  which  take  on  the  extra 
expense  of  pollution  control  will  be  at  a  com- 
petitive disadvantage  with  those  who  are  less 
responsible. 

At  an  early  date,  the  new  Industrial  Coun- 
cil will  submit  to  me  and  to  the  Chairman 
of  the  Cotincll  on  Environment  Quality, 
through  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  a  series 
of  specific  recommendations  for  further 
action.  As  a  part  of  its  report,  the  Council 
will  consider  the  role  It  can  play  in  helping 
to  Implement  the  nation's  environmental 
protection  program. 

The  challenge  which  faces  this  new  Indus- 
trial Council  and  the  entire  business  com- 
munity is  complex  and  demanding.  But  I 
have  no  doubt  that  It  can  and  will  be  met. 

Exxccnvx    OmocB — EsTABUBHiiia    tbk     Na- 

TIONAI.      INDUSTUAL      POtXtTTION      CONimOL 

CouNcn. 

By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  In  me  as 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  In  fur- 
therance of  the  purpose  and  policy  of  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969 
(Public  Law  91-190.  approved  January  1, 
1970),  It  is  ordered  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Establishment  of  the  Council. 
(a)  There  is  hereby  established  the  Nation- 
al Industrial  Pollution  Control  Coimcll 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  "the  Industrial 
Council")  which  shall  be  composed  of  a 
Chairman,  a  Vice-Chairman,  and  other  repre- 
sentatives of  business  and  industry  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  "the  Secretary"). 

(b)  The  Secretary,  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  Chairman,  shall  appoint  an  Executive 
Director  of  the  Industrial  Council. 

Sec.  2.  FuTictions  of  the  Industrial  Coun- 
cil. The  Industrial  Council  shall  advise  the 
President  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Council 
on  Environmental  Quality,  through  the  Sec- 
retary, on  programis  of  Industry  relating  to 
the  quality  of  the  environment.  In  particular, 
the  Industrial  Council  may — 

(1)  Survey  and  evaluate  the  plans  and 
actions  of  Industry  In  the  field  of  environ- 
mental quality. 

(3)  Identify  and  examine  problems  of  the 
effects  on  the  environment  of  Industrial  prac- 
tices and  the  needs  of  Industry  for  Improve- 
ments In  the  quality  of  the  environment. 
and  recommend  solutions  to  those  problems. 

(3)  Provide  liaison  among  members  of  the 
business  and  Industrial  community  on  en- 
vironmental quality  matters. 

(4)  Encoiirage  the  business  and  Industrial 
community  to  Improve  the  quality  of  the  en- 
vlronsMnt. 

(5)  Advise  on  plana  and  actions  of  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  agencies  involving  en- 
vironmental quality  policies  affecting  Indus- 
try which  are  referred  to  It  by  the  Secretary, 
or  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  on  En- 
vironmental Quality  through  the  Secretary. 


Sec.  3.  Subordinate  Committees.  The  In- 
dustrial Council  may  establish,  with  the  oom- 
currence  of  the  Secretary,  such  subordinate 
committees  as  It  may  deem  appropriate  to 
assist  in  the  performance  of  its  functions. 
Each  subordinate  committee  shall  be  headed 
by  a  chairman  appointed  by  the  Chairman  of 
the  Industrial  Council  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  Secretary. 

Sec.  4.  Assistance  for  the  Industrial  Coun- 
cil. In  compliance  with  applicable  law,  and  as 
necessary  to  serve  the  purposes  of  this  order, 
the  Secretary  shall  provide  or  arrange  for 
admlnlstatlve  and  staff  services,  support,  and 
facilities  for  the  Industrial  Council  and  any 
of  its  subordinate  committees. 

Sec.  6.  Expenses.  Members  of  the  Industrial 
Council  or  any  of  Its  subordinate  committees 
shall  receive  no  compensation  from  the 
United  States  by  reason  of  their  services 
hereunder,  but  may  be  allowed  travel  ex- 
penses, Including  per  diem  In  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence, as  authorized  by  law  (5  U.S.C.  6703) 
for  persons  in  the  Oovemment  service  em- 
ployed intermittently. 

Sec.  6.  Regulations.  The  provisions  of  Ex- 
ecutive Order  No.  11007  of  February  26,  1962 
(3  CFR  573),  prescribing  regulations  for  the 
formation  and  use  of  advisory  committees, 
are  hereby  made  applicable  to  the  Indus- 
trial Council  and  each  of  Its  subordinate 
committees.  The  Secretary  may  exercise  the 
discretionary  powers  set  forth  In  that  order. 

Sec.  7.  Cortstruction.  Nothing  In  this  order 
shall  be  construed  as  subjecting  any  Federal 
agency,  or  any  function  vested  by  law  in,  or 
assigned  pursuant  to  law  to,  any  Federal 
agency  to  the  authority  of  any  other  Federal 
agency  or  of  the  Industrial  Council  or  of  any 
of  Its  subordinate  committees,  or  as  abro- 
gating or  restricting  any  such  function  In 
any  manner. 

RicKAao  Nixon. 

The  Whitk  Hottse.  April  9. 1970. 

Thk  Whitk  Hotrsx 

The  President  today  announced  the  ap- 
pointment of  Bert  S.  Cross  of  St.  Paul, 
Minnesota,  and  Willard  F.  Rockwell.  Jr.,  to  be 
Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman,  respectively, 
of  the  National  Industrial  Pollution  Control 
Council.  He  is  also  announcing  the  appoint- 
ment of  53  members  to  that  Council. 

Cross,  64,  has  been  Chairman  of  the  Board 
and  Chief  Executive  Officer  of  Minnesota 
Mining  and  Manufacturing  Company  since 
1966.  He  has  been  with  the  Company  since 
1957. 

Rockwell,  50.  Is  Chairman  of  the  Board  and 
President  of  North  American  Rockwell  Cor- 
poration. He  has  been  with  that  company 
and  its  predecessor,  the  Rockwell  Manufac- 
turing Company,  since  1947. 

The  other  members  of  the  Council  will  be: 

Blmey  Mason,  Jr.,  of  New  York,  New  York, 
Chairman,  Union  Carbide  Corporation. 

Charles  H.  Sommer,  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri, 
Chairman.  Monsanto  Company. 

CUfford  D.  Stverd,  of  Wayne,  New  Jersey. 
President  and  Chief  Executive  Officer  of 
American  Cynamld  Company. 

Herbert  Tomasek,  of  Kansas  City,  Missouri, 
President,  Chemargro  Corporation. 

Howard  J.  Morgens,  of  Cincinnati.  Ohio, 
President,  Procter  and  Oamble  Company. 

Milton  Mumford,  of  New  York,  New  York, 
Chairman  of  the  Board.  Lever  Brothers. 

C.  W.  Oook,  of  White  Plains,  New  York, 
Chairman  and  Chief  Executive  Officer,  Gen- 
eral Foods  Corporation. 

Howard  C.  Harder,  of  New  York,  New  York. 
Chairman,  CPC  International. 

Robert  W.  Reneker,  of  Chicago,  nilnoU, 
President  and  Chief  Executive  Officer.  Swift 
and  Company. 

Charles  R.  Orem.  of  Chicago,  lUlnols,  Pres- 
ident of  Armour  and  Company. 

James  P.  McFarland,  of  MlzineapoUa. 
Minnesota,  President  and  Chief  Exscutlve 
Officer,  General  BCllls,  Inc. 


Robert  J.  Keith,  of  Minneapolis,  Minne- 
sota. Chairman  and  Chief  Executive  Officer, 
Plllsbury  Company. 

Donald  M.  Kendall,  of  New  York  New 
York,  Chairman  and  Chief  Executive  Officer, 
Pepslco.  Inc. 

William  F.  May,  of  New  York,  New  York, 
Chairman  and  President,  American  Can  Com- 
pany. 

Ellison  L.  Hazard,  of  New  York,  New  York, 
Chairman  and  President,  Continental  Can 
Company,  Inc. 

Edwin  D.  Dood,  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  President 
and  Chief  Executive  Officer.  Owens-Illlnols, 
Inc. 

John  L.  Cushman,  of  Lancaster,  Ohio, 
President,  Anchor  Hocking  Corporation. 

Leo  H.  Schoenhofen,  of  Chicago,  Illinois, 
Chairman  and  Chief  Executive  Officer,  Con- 
tainer Corporation  of  America. 

C.  Raymond  Dahl,  of  San  Francisco,  Cali- 
fornia, President  and  Chief  Execulve  Officer, 
Crown-Zellerbach  Corporation. 

Edmund  F.  Martin,  of  Bethlehem,  Penn- 
sylvania. Chairman  and  Chief  Executive  Of- 
ficer, Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation. 

Thomas  F.  Patten,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
Chairman,  Republic  Steel  Company. 

J.  K.  .Jamelson,  of  New  York,  New  York, 
President,  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New 
Jersey. 

Robert  O.  Anderson,  of  New  York.  New 
York.  Chairman  and  Chief  Executive  Of- 
ficer. Atlantic-Rlchfleld. 

Frank  R.  MllUken.  of  New  York.  New  York, 
Chairman,  Kennecott  Copper  Corporation. 

Gilbert  W.  Humphrey,  of  Cleveland.  Ohio. 
Chairman,  Hanna  Mining  Company. 

George  H.  Love,  of  PltUburgh,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Chairman.  Consolidated  Goal  Com- 
pany. 

Thomas  C.  Mullins,  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri, 
President,  Peabody  Coal  Company. 

Russell  De Young,  of  Akron.  Ohio.  Chair- 
man. Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber  Company. 

J.  Ward  Keener,  of  Akron.  Ohio.  Chairman, 
B.  F.  Goodrich  Company. 

Karl  R.  Bendetsen.  of  New  York.  New 
York.  Chairman  and  Chief  Executive  Officer, 
U.S.  Plywood-Champion  Papen.  Inc. 

Norton  Clapp,  of  Tacoma,  Washington, 
Chairman,  Weyerhaeuser  Compcmy. 

Chris  Dobbins,  of  Denver,  Colorado,  Chair- 
man and  President,  Ideal  Basic  Industries, 
Inc. 

Robinson  P.  Barker,  of  Pittsburgh,  Penn- 
sylvania. Chairman,  PPG  Industries,  Inc. 

Edward  N.  Cole,  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  Presi- 
dent. General  Motors  Corporation. 

Lido  Anthony  lacocca.  of  Dearborn.  Mich- 
igan. Senior  Vice  President.  Ford  Motor 
Company. 

Benjamin  F.  Blagglnl.  of  San  Francisco. 
California,  President,  Southern  Pacific 
Company. 

John  M.  Budd.  of  St.  Paul.  Minnesota.  Pres- 
ident, Great  Northern  Railway. 

George  E.  Keck,  of  Chicago.  Illinois.  Pres- 
ident and  Chief  Executive  Officer,  United  Air- 
lines. Inc. 

Charles  C.  Tllllnghast,  Jr.  of  New  York, 
New  York.  Chairman.  Trans-World  Airlines. 

Frank  A.  Nemec.  of  New  Orleans.  Louisiana, 
President  and  Chief  Operating  Officer.  Lykes- 
Youngstown  Corporation. 

Shermer  L.  Sibley,  of  San  Francisco,  Call- 
fomla.  President  and  Chief  Executive  Of- 
ficer. Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Comf>any. 

Lelan  F.  Slllln.  Jr.,  of  Weathersfleld,  Con- 
necticut, President,  Northeast  Utilities. 

Fred  J.  Borch,  of  New  York,  New  York. 
Chairman  and  Chief  Executive  Officer,  Gen- 
eral Electric  Company. 

Donald  C.  Bumham.  of  Pittsburgh.  Penn- 
sylvania. Chairman,  Westlnghouse  Electric 
Corporation. 

Paul  L.  Davles.  of  New  York,  New  York. 
Senior  Director,  FMC  Corporation. 

Arthur  J.  Santry,  Jr.,  of  New  York,  New 
York,  President,  Combustion  Engineering. 
Ine. 
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H.  Chandlee  Turner.  Jr.,  of  New  York, 
New  York.  Chairman.  Turner  Construction 
Company. 

Stephen  D.  Bechtel.  Jr.,  of  Ban  Francisco. 
California,  President,  Bechtel  Corporation. 

Ralph  Evinrude.  of  Jensen  Beach,  Florida, 
Chairman,  Outboard  Marine. 

Rodney  C.  Gott.  of  New  York,  New  York, 
Chairman  and  President.  American  Machine 
and  Foundry  Company. 

Arch  Booth,  of  Washington,  D.C.,  Presi- 
dent. U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

William  P.  Gullander,  of  New  York.  New 
York.  President.  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers. 

H.  Bruce  Palmer,  of  New  York.  New  York. 
President,  National  Industrial  Conference 
Board. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  welcome  the  opportunity 
to  come  back  to  the  House  and  to  testify 
regarding  the  operation  of  governmental  ad- 
visory committees. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  you  my  expe- 
rience with  some  of  the  Invisible  but  Influ- 
ential committees  which  are  associated  with- 
in the  Advisory  Council  on  Federal  Reports. 

These  committees  advise  the  Budget  Bu- 
reau In  fields  such  as  transportation,  com- 
munications, utilities,  trade,  banking  and 
equal  employment.  The  committees  have  ab- 
solutely no  basis  In  law.  Yet  they  call  them- 
selves the  "official  business  consultant  to  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  the  Budget".  These  com- 
mittees have  existed  for  twenty-eight  years. 
They  are  comprised  of  representatives  of  In- 
dustry. In  most  cases  very  big  Industry.  They 
meet  quietly  with  officials  of  the  Budget  Bu- 
reau and  the  Federal  agencies  with  which 
they  do  business.  They  throw  parties  and 
picnics  for  their  Budget  Bureau  friends.  And 
they  see  to  It  that  Federal  regulations  which 
they  do  not  like  are  modified,  delayed  or 
killed. 

Until  this  year,  very  few  people  were  even 
aware  of  the  existence  of  these  business  ad- 
visory committees,  even  though  they  came 
Into  being  during  World  War  Two.  I  became 
aware  of  these  committees  about  five  years 
ago.  when  I  was  attempting  to  delineate  the 
pattern  of  utility  donations,  each  year,  to  a 
number  of  right-wing  organizations.  I  sug- 
gested to  the  Federal  Power  Commission  that 
It  simply  ask  the  major  utilities  whether  they 
gave  money  to  specified  organizations.  The 
FPC  said  It  could  not  do  that,  unless  the 
Budget  Bureau  approved.  And  the  Budget 
Bureau  would  In  turn  ask  the  advice  of  Its 
utUlty  advisory  conunlttee.  Its  members  were 
presidents  and  vice  presidents  of  the  very 
same  companies  which  were  financing  these 
right-wing  organizations,  so  they  would  see 
to  It  that  no  official  requests,  such  as  I 
posed,  were  ever  made. 

Meanwhile,  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  other 
members  of  the  House  Natural  Resources  and 
Power  Subcommittee  were  finding  out  how 
the  Budget  Bureau  and  another  of  Its  advi- 
sory committees  were  adding  to  today's  envi- 
ronmental problems.  House  Report  One  Five 
Seven  Nine,  of  the  Ninetieth  Congress,  Sec- 
ond Session,  starkly  describes  the  success  of 
Industry  groups,  working  through  the  Budget 
Bureau,  In  staving  off  the  national  Inventory 
of  Industrial  wastes.  That  House  docviment. 
printed  In  nineteen  sixty  eight,  describes  how 
since  nineteen  sixty  four  "the  Industry  rep- 
resentatives (on  the  Budget  Bureau's  com- 
mittee) expressed  strong  opposition  to  the 
questionnaire"  designed  to  elicit  the  Infor- 
mation upon  which  enforcement  of  anti- 
pollution laws  could  effectively  be  based.  As 
the  House  document  reported: 

"The  Budget  Bureau  then  refused  to  ap- 
prove the  questionnaire  form,  thus  effectively 
quashing  the  proposed  inventory  of  industrial 
waste  discharges." 

The  House  Subcommittee  on  Natural  Re- 
sources and  Power  continued  to  try  to  get 


this  Inventory  under  way.  In  nineteen  sixty 
five,  following  Indications  of  Industry's  wil- 
lingness to  cooperate,  the  Subcommittee 
again  urged  that  industrial  wastes  be  Inven- 
toried. In  nineteen  sixty  seven,  the  Interior 
Department,  which  had  new  responsibilities 
for  pollution  abatement,  asked  the  Budget 
Bureau  to  approve  an  Inventory  question- 
naire. The  Budget  Bureau,  responsive  to  its 
Industry  advisers,  again  balked. 

The  Bureau,  in  an  amazing  letter  sent  to 
Subconunlttee  Chairman  Jones,  on  four  Au- 
gust nineteen  sixty  seven,  said  that  It  wanted 
to  delay  getting  Information  until  It  had 
more  information.  The  Budget  Bureau-indus- 
try was  stalling,  waiting  for  "economic  In- 
centives to  protect  the  environment."  The 
Budget  Bureau  met  again  In  nineteen  sixty 
eight,  with  a  panel  of  Industry  representa- 
tives, and  again  stymied  the  questionnaire. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  advise  your  Sub- 
committee on  the  status,  as  of  yesterday,  of 
this  seven-year  effort  to  obtain  basic  Infor- 
mation from  Industry  on  pollution.  The 
Budget  Biireau  advised  my  office  yesterday 
that  the  new  Administrator  of  the  Water 
Pollution  Control  Administration  had  asked 
to  look  at  the  proposed  questionnaire.  He  de- 
cided this  was  not  a  proper  Federal  concern. 
He  wants  to  see  if  the  states  can  provide  the 
Information. 

That  attitude  by  a  Federal  administrator, 
starkly  Illustrates  the  fact  that  this  Admin- 
istration does  not  believe  In  law  enforcement 
against  corporations.  It  Is  of  a  piece  with  the 
failure  to  enforce  laws  and  regulations  vio- 
lated by  oil  companies  which  pollute  our 
coastal  waters.  It  is  of  a  piece  with  the  tragic 
Presidential  veto,  a  decade  ago,  which  said 
that  pollution  is  a  uniquely  local  blight. 

And  the  Budget  Bureau — I  was  advised 
yesterday — has  withdrawn  consideration  of 
the  proposed  inventory. 

If  ever  there  was  a  time  for  the  legislative 
branch  to  assert  itself,  the  time  is  now. 

Yet  these  Industry  groups  try  to  maintain 
the  fiction  that  they  do  not  operate  In  the 
policy  area. 

I  would  add.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  an  aside, 
that  these  same  industries  now  spend  many 
thousands  of  dollars  advertising  how  they 
protect  the  environment  and  their  custom- 
ers. 

Through  use  of  these  Industry  advisory 
committees,  the  teeth  are  removed  from  the 
laws  we  pass.  The  public  and  the  regvilators 
are  denied  basic  Information  to  which  they 
are  entitled,  answers  to  such  fundamental 
questions  as:  Who  owns  the  companies?  Who 
works  for  them?  Where  does  their  money 
go?  The  answers  to  such  questions  are  fun- 
damental to  meaningful  regulation  and  also 
to  application  of  anti-trust  statutes. 

"Nader's  Raiders  reported  this  week  to  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Surface  Transporta- 
tion that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion does  not  have  "a  single  consumer  or  con- 
sumer representative  on  Its  numerous  ad- 
visory groups.  I  found  the  same  to  be  true 
regarding  the  Budget  Bureau  advisory  com- 
mittees. Indeed,  the  utility  advisory  commit- 
tees— there  are  three  of  them — are  so  selec- 
tive that  they  do  not  Include  a  single  repre- 
sentative of  a  municlpally-owned  or  cooper- 
atively-owned power  system. 

For  several  years  I  periodically  suggested 
to  the  Budget  Bureau  that  It  broaden  the 
membership  of  Its  advisory  committees.  The 
Btireau  declined  to  do  so.  So  last  year  I  In- 
troduced legislation  requiring  consumer, 
small  business  and  labor  representation  on 
Budget  Bureau  advisory  committees. 

Introduction  of  this  legislation — S.  3067 — 
perturbed  the  Budget  Bureau  and  Its  ad- 
visory committees,  to  the  extent  that  the 
Bureau  now  suggests,  in  Its  report  on  the 
bill,  that  it  will  find  somebody  in  Mrs. 
Knauer's  office,  and  maybe  some  small  busi- 
nessmen, to  sit  In  on  those  meetings. 
They  dont  say  a  word  about  letting  our 


former  colleague.  Andy  Blemlller,  Into  the 
inner  sanctum. 

The  few  public  representatives  who  have 
had  the  temerity  to  sit  in  on  meetings,  since 
my  bill  was  Introduced  have  been  treated 
like  second  class  citizens. 

Obviously,  legislation  Is  needed.  I  am  not 
sure  that  my  bill  Is  the  remedy.  It  would  be 
better  to  abolish  the  advisory  committees 
altogether  than  to  simply  adorn  them  with 
window-dressing  Congressman  Moss  has  the 
companion  bill  over  here  before  your  pres- 
ent committee — HM.  16101.  I  am  sure  that 
the  record  you  are  developing  In  this  hear- 
ing will  be  helpful  in  deciding  what  leglsla- 
ton  should  finally  be  reported. 

My  remarks  when  I  introduced  S.  3067  In- 
clude the  membership  of  these  advisory  com- 
mittees, as  of  last  September,  along  with 
examples  of  their  actions.  I  shall  submit 
them  for  the  hearing  record,  along  with  the 
Budget  Bureau's  adverse  report  on  the  bill. 

I  have  three  suggestions  for  your  subcom- 
mittee to  consider. 

First,  I  believe  It  would  be  useful  to  re- 
view the  minutes  of  the  Budget  Bureau  ad- 
visory committees  through  the  years,  to 
determine  the  fate  of  various  proposals  that 
have  been  put  before  them. 

Secondly.  I  think  it  would  be  iiseftil  to 
try  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  the 
Administration  and  industries  are  holding 
closed  sessions  now  that  a  slight  bit  of 
attention  is  being  given  to  the  advisory 
committees.  For  example.  I  have  Just  learned 
that  the  Federal  Power  Commission  has 
agreed  to  a  request  by  Ed.8on  Electric  Insti- 
tute, the  trade  association  of  the  power 
companies,  to  have  a  very  private  meeting 
next  Monday  with  some  members  of  the 
FPC  staff. 

The  purpose  of  that  meeting  will  be  to 
discuss  proposed  collection  of  data  on  air 
and  water  pollution  controls.  The  Budget 
Bureau  discussed  these  matters  with  one 
of  the  utility  advisory  committees  last  No- 
vember. However,  that  meeting  was  attended 
by  five  observers  who  were  not  members  of 
the  committee.  These  five  observers  repre- 
sented the  Consumers  Federation  of  America, 
the  National  Rvu-al  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, the  American  Public  Power  As- 
sociation, the  National  Consumer  Law  Center 
and  the  National  Wildlife  Federation. 

That  was  too  much  public  observation  for 
the  utilities.  They  like  to  settle  matters  very 
privately. 

If  this  Subcommittee  wants  to  send  a 
representative  to  that  meeting  Monday  I  will 
be  glad  to  try  to  find  out  where  the  meeting 
will  be  held,  but  can't  guarantee  that  hell 
get  m. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  sub- 
mit a  few  questions  that  have  been  put  to 
me  by  the  Center  for  Advanced  Study  in  the 
Behavorlal  Sciences,  at  Stanford.  These  ques- 
tions relate  to  current  policies  and  pro- 
cedures of  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare  regarding  selection  of 
scientific  advisory  committees.  You  may 
have  the  answers  to  these  questions  already. 
If  you  have — or  If  you  get  them — I  hope  you 
will  share  them  with  me.  I  am  directing  these 
questions  to  the  Secretary  of  HEW.  As  I  re- 
ceive answers.  I  shall  share  them  with  you. 

New  FNMA  General  Advisoet  Cobuhttxb 
Meets  April  14 

The  Federal  National  Mortgage  Associa- 
tion's General  Advisory  Committee  will  hold 
Its  first  meeting  of  this  year  on  April  14th 
at  the  offices  of  the  corporation  In  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

The  purpose  of  the  Committee,  as  ex- 
plained by  PNMA  President  Oakley  Hunter, 
is  to  advise  the  management  of  the  corpora- 
tion In  all  matters  respecting  its  activities  In 
the  field  of  housing  and  home  finance. 

"The  General  Advisory  Committee."  Presi- 
dent Hvmter  stated,  "Is  composed  of  leading 
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bualnew  exacutlvea  from  throughout  the  na- 
tion who  serve  without  compensation.  Their 
extensive  knowledge  and  experience  is  Inval- 
uable to  FNMA.  and  we  are  deeply  appre- 
ciative of  their  generoxis  contribution." 

FNMA  Is  a  govemment-sponaored  private 
corporation  that  provides  support  for  the 
secondary  mortgage  market.  By  purchasing 
government -Insured  or  guaranteed  residen- 
tial mortgagee  from  lending  Institutions, 
FNMA  helps  Insure  a  steady  flow  of  funds 
for  mortgage  loans.  In  addition  to  home 
mortgages,  the  corporation  purchases  mort- 
gages on  FHA-lnsured  nursing  homes,  hos- 
pitals, mobile  home  courts,  land  develop- 
ment groups,  medical  practice  facUttlea  and 
apartment  projects,  including  special  pro- 
grams for  low-  and  moderate-Income  families 
and  for  older  persons 

During  1970  FNMA  estimates  It  will  pur- 
chase approximately  t6  billion  of  mortgages 
and  will  issue  purcbase-commltnients  total- 
ling approximately  t8  billion.  FNMA  pur- 
chases mortgages  with  private  capital  bor- 
rowed primarily  on  the  open  market. 

The  Committee  was  organized  In  1969.  All 
of  the  original  members  of  the  committee, 
with  the  exception  of  Charles  Wellman,  who 
Is  deceased,  will  continue  to  serve.  They  are 
W.  P.  Bridges.  President,  Bridges  Loan  and 
Investment  Company,  Inc..  Jackson.  Missis- 
sippi: Franklin  Brtese.  Chairman  and  Presi- 
dent, The  Minnesota  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company.  Saint  Paul.  Minnesota:  C.  C.  Cam- 
eron, Chairman  and  President,  First  Union 
National  Bancorp,  Inc.,  Charlotte.  North 
Carolina:  M.  D.  Crawford.  Jr..  Chairman, 
Bowery  Savings  Bank.  New  Tork,  N.T.;  Don 
E.  Dixon.  President.  Lincoln  Securities  Com- 
pany. Lincoln.  Nebraska:  Hans  Oehrke.  Jr.. 
Chairman.  First  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Association.  Detroit.  Michigan:  Robert  Gra- 
ham. Senior  Vice  President.  First  National 
City  Bank;  New  Tork,  N.Y :  Max  H.  Karl. 
President.  Mortgage  Guaranty  Insurance 
Corporation.  Milwaukee.  Wisconsin;  Sidney 
Kaye.  Executive  Vice  President.  Advance 
Mortgage  Corporation.  Detroit.  Michigan: 
David  L.  Krooth,  Krooth  and  Altman.  Wash- 
ington, D.C.;  Raymond  T.  OTCeefe.  Executive 
Vice  President,  Chase  Manhattan  Bank.  New 
Tork,  NY.;  Samuel  Revlts,  Senior  Vice  Presi- 
dent. Merrill  Lynch.  Pierce.  Fenner  and 
Smith,  Inc.,  New  Tork,  NT.;  William  E 
Simon.  Salomon  Brothers  and  Hutzler.  New 
Tork.  N.T.;  Douglas  C  Welton.  President. 
Dry  Dock  Savings  Bank.  New  Tork.  NT.: 
John  H.  Wheeler,  President,  Mechanics  and 
Farmers  Bank.  Durham.  North  Carolina;  and 
Julian  Zimmerman.  President.  Lumbermen's 
Investment  Corporation. 

Three  additional  members  have  been  ap- 
pointed by  President  Hunter.  They  are  Albert 
M.  Cole.  Attorney.  McKenna  and  Fitting, 
Washington,  D.C.:  Eugene  F.  Ford.  President, 
Mld-Clty  Developers,  Inc  ,  Washington.  DC: 
and  John  E.  Home,  President,  Investors 
Mortgage  Insurance  Company,  Boston.  Mas- 
sachusetts. 


ARMS  CONTROL 


Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing Senate  debate  on  Senate  Resolution 
211,  proposing  an  opening  posture  for 
the  United  States  at  the  strategic  arms 
limitation  talks,  I  raised  a  number  of 
reasons  why  we  should.  Instead  of  seek- 
ing to  preserve  the  Mlnuteman  force  with 
expensive  Improvements  and  question- 
able defensive  systems,  allow  its  phase- 
out  In  favor  of  more  reliable  methods  of 
deterrence. 

Although  I  think  his  estimates  are 
much  too  generous,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense has  asserted  that  the  Russian  SS-9 
can  degrade  our  land-baaed  missiles.  In 
his  posture  statement  this  year  he  tells 


us  that  even  the  Safeguard  ABM  defense 
cannot  coimter  a  threat  which  includes 
SS-9's  with  improved  accuracy  and  mul- 
tiple independently  targetable  warheads. 

I  am  convinced,  therefore,  that  we 
should,  at  a  minimum,  eliminate  the 
funds  requested  this  year  for  deployment 
of  Minuteman  ni  and  for  further  up- 
grading of  the  land-based  force.  If  the 
threat  does  not  develop  as  envisioned  by 
the  Secretary  then  these  improvements 
will  be  unnecessary.  If  it  does  they  will  be 
incorporated  into  a  system  which  cannot 
be  relied  upon  to  perform  effectively.  In 
either  case  the  expenditures  requested 
this  year  would  be  wsisted.  In  addition, 
since  they  embark  on  deployment  of  a 
new  and  provocative  weapons  system, 
the  multiple  independently  targetable  re- 
entry vehicle,  or  MIRV,  they  stand  In 
direct  contradiction  to  Secretary  Laird's 
characterization  of  the  1971  defense  pro- 
gram as  transitional. 

On  last  Monday  the  Long  Island  Daily 
Newsday  editorialized  on  this  subject  in 
a  manner  which  I  believe  deserves  the 
attention  of  the  Senate.  The  editors  point 
out  that  Senate  Resolution  211  consti- 
tutes good  advice  to  the  President  but 
that  it  has  in  a  sense  already  been  re- 
jected. They  state  further  that  in  order 
to  prevent  MIRV's  dangerously  imset- 
tllng  effects  upon  SALT  "what  the  Sen- 
ate should  do  is  not  Just  pass  advisory 
resolutions  but  instead  pass  a  law  pre- 
venting the  Pentagon  from  deploying 
MIRV.  For  as  long  as  the  weapon  is  not 
actually  atop  missiles,  there  is  still  some 
breathing  space  before  the  MIRV  fail- 
safe line  is  irrevocably  crossed." 

Because  it  presents  the  MIRV  issue  so 
concisely  and  because  it  presents  an  ex- 
tremely important  reason  for  deleting 
Minuteman  m — MIRV  deployment 
funds  from  the  fiscal  1971  budget,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Tow  AID  A  MIRV  WoaU) 
It  Is  the  pride  of  the  American  techno- 
logical elite  and  the  triumph  of  the  gen- 
erals: It  Improves  at  once  and  by  a  quantum 
leap  the  already  awesome  power  of  the  Amer- 
ican missile  arsenal.  But.  for  those  who  wish 
to  bring  an  end  to  the  nuclear  arms  race, 
this  new  offensive  weapon  Is  a  potential 
danger  of  thermonuclear  pro[x>rtlons :  Its 
deployment  will  set  back  permanently  man- 
kind's efforts  to  avoid  nuclear  war.  The  prod- 
uct of  America's  drive  for  total  security,  the 
weapon  promises  only  to  exchange  the 
slender  margins  of  safety  from  doomsday 
that  the  nation  now  enjoys  for  the  final 
radioactive  solution.  It  Is,  all  at  once,  the 
multiple.  Independently  targeted  reentry  ve- 
hicle— for  short,  the  MIRV. 

The  MIRV  is  an  educated  nose  cone  that 
will  replace  existing  cones  atop  about  half 
of  the  1,060  land-based  U.S.  Minuteman 
missiles  and  on  some  600  missiles  launched 
by  Polaris  submarines.  Each  nose  cone  will 
contain  not  one  but  several  nuclear  weap- 
ons— from  three  to  14  depending,  among 
other  things,  on  the  size  of  each  bomb.  Once 
propelled  Into  the  exoatmoaphere,  the  MIRV 
changes  speeds  and  directions  according  to 
Instructions  from  the  tiny  onboard  com- 
puter, and  releases,  one  at  a  time.  Individual 
bombs  on  Individual  targets.  In  a  sense,  ths 
MIRV  becomes  a  kind  of  unmanned  bomber, 
traveling  at  missile- rate  speeds,  and  flying 
at  far  higher  altitudes  than  manned  bomb- 


era  are  capable  of.  No  wonder  the  techno- 
logical and  military  minds  are  so  excited  by 
MIRV:  for  the  approximately  1,600  U.S.  of- 
fensive missiles  now  t>ecome  capable  of  drop- 
ping up  to  10,000  bombs  on  the  enemy,  each 
one  of  which  can  be  targeted  on  a  different 
enemy  city,  missile  site,  or  Industrial  area. 
Clearly,  the  MIRV  Is  the  biggest  bang  for 
a  few  million  bucks  to  come  out  of  the 
Pentagon  In  a  long  time. 

A   MECHANICAL   DECISION 

The  MIRV  has  the  singular  characteristic . 
however,  that  once  deployed  It  fairly  cries 
out  to  t>e  used.  The  MIRV  Is  not  like  the 
ABM  system,  which  must  await  the  firing  of 
enemy  missiles  to  go  Into  action.  On  the 
contrary,  the  MIRV  doesn't  do  Its  thing  un- 
til It  has  t>een  fired,  until  the  computer 
begins  releasing  the  warheads.  unUl.  In 
short,  the  decision-makers  have  opted  for 
nuclear  war.  When  must  that  millennial  de- 
cision be  made?  Should  we  wait  until  the 
enemy  has  flred  its  MIRVs.  until  the  enemy's 
force  becomes  transformed  by  MIRV  Into  a 
threat  10  times  as  great  as  It  Is  on  the 
ground,  until  It  has  so  many  warheads  in 
the  air  that  our  ABM  missiles  cannot  pos- 
sibly Intercept  all  of  them?  Shouldn't  we 
Are  first,  getting  our  birds  into  the  air  be- 
fore theirs,  catching  many  of  their  folded-up 
MIRV's  on  the  ground,  and  hoping  that  our 
ABM  missiles  will  Intercept  in  the  air  what 
our  MIRVs  don't  destroy  on  the  ground? 
Clearly,  to  be  caught  with  one's  MIRV's  down, 
while  the  enemy's  are  In  the  air  proliferat- 
ing like  bunnies.  Is  a  nightmare  possibility 
that  would  weigh  heavily  on  the  minds  of 
Washington  and  Moscow  decision-makers.  It 
Is  in  this  way  that  the  very  mechanics  of 
MIRVs  operation  cut  heavily  Into  man's 
ability  to  control  the  weapon's  use. 

Thus,  the  prospect  created  by  MIRV  de- 
ployment Is  a  world  made  nuclear  trigger- 
happy  by  the  very  technological  exigencies 
of  this  weapon.  The  Pentagon  plans  to  begin 
outfitUng  US.  mlssUes  with  MIRV  thU 
summer,  and  the  Kremlin  Is  not  too  far 
behind.  Once  both  sides  have  MIRVed.  the 
US.  and  USSR  negotiators  might  as  well 
strike  MIRV  from  the  agenda  of  the  strategic 
arms  limitation  talks  (SALT)  due  to  resume 
in  Vienna  this  week.  By  the  time  the  negotl- 
aton  are  able  to  deal  with  MIRV  as  part  of 
an  overall  arms  limitation  package  deal,  the 
new  weapon  will  already  be  deployed.  And 
once  deployed.  Pandora's  box  Is  forever  open. 
For  the  only  agreements  likely  to  come  out 
of  SALT  are  arms  limitations  that  can  be 
verified  by  satellite  reconnaissance.  Since 
super-high-power  camera  lenses  In  the  satel- 
lites can  do  just  about  everything  these  days 
except  peer  Inside  a  mlssUe  nose  cone, 
neither  the  United  States  nor  the  Soviet 
Union  will  have  any  way  of  knowing  for 
sure  Just  how  many  missiles  each  side  has 
MIRVed  and  Just  how  many  bombs  are  In- 
side each  nose  cone.  Since  neither  side  would 
agree  to  the  kind  of  extensive  on-site  In- 
spection needed  to  verify  a  MIRV  reduction 
once  the  weapwn  is  deployed.  It  Is  probable 
that  both  the  Kremlin  and  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration may  already  have  decided, 
among  themselves,  to  MIRV  and  to  forget 
about  Including  MIRV  In  a  SALT  package. 

SaXATHINO    STAGE 

However,  the  Senate  has  i>assed  a  well- 
Intentloned  resolution  sponsored  by  Sen.  Ed- 
ward Brooke  and  some  40  other  senatora.  It 
calls  for  a  mutxial  Soviet-American  freese 
on  the  deployment  of  all  offensive  and  de- 
fensive strategic  weapons  pending  the  out- 
come of  SALT.  During  the  subcommittee's 
hearings  on  the  resolution,  McOeorge  Bundy, 
president  of  the  Ford  Foimdatlon,  went  a 
step  further  In  recommending  that  the  ad- 
ministration take  the  Initiative  by  uni- 
laterally deferring  both  MIRV  and  ABM  de- 
ployments for  a  limited  time.  Unfortunately, 
both  the  Brooke  resolution  and  Btmdy's  pro- 
posal add  up  to  nothing  more  than  good 
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advice  the  administration  has  already  re- 
jected (holding  up  all  further  weapons  de- 
ployments because  of  SALT) .  What  the  Sen- 
ate should  do  Is  not  Just  pass  advisory  res- 
olutions but  Instead  pass  a  law  preventing 
the  Pentagon  from  deploying  MIRV.  For  as 
long  as  the  weapon  Is  not  actually  atop  mis- 
siles, there  Is  still  some  breathing  space  be- 
fore the  MIRV  fall-safe  line  Is  Irrevocably 
crossed.  For,  quite  simply,  the  case  against 
MIRV  deployment  Is  the  case  against  nu- 
clear war. 


THE  CIGARETTE  HABIT 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  found  very 
interesting  an  article  in  the  Washington 
Post  this  morning  which  indicates  that 
the  cigarette  habit  Is  based  upon  both  a 
physical  and  a  psychological  need  which 
nicotine  nurtures  and  builds  up.  This 
need  is  what  makes  it  so  di£Qcult  for  a 
heavy  smoker  to  stop  smoking,  even 
though  he  recognizes  and  accepts  the 
health  hazards  of  continuing  his  habit. 

This  new  information  on  nicotine 
makes  even  more  important  the  cigarette 
legislation  passed  by  the  Congress  re- 
cently. The  removal  of  cigarette  adver- 
tising from  TV  takes  away  the  most 
appealing  medium  for  reaching  to  new 
and  young  smokers,  who  are  more  easily 
Induced  to  take  up  smoking  because  of 
the  "glamour  ■  of  the  TV  presentation, 
and  then  get  hooked  on  the  need  for 
nicotine — a  need  some  people  cannot 
overcome. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  Post 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Smoking  Seen  Inducing   Its  Need 

Atlantic  Cttt,  N.J.,  April  15.— A  scientist 
came  up  today  with  wtiat  he  believes  to  be 
the  physical  basis  for  the  cigarette  habit. 

It  may  explain  why  so  many  people  keep 
right  on  smoking  despite  heavy  health  pres- 
sures. 

This  physical  basis  is  what  nicotine  does 
with  norepinephrine  (NE),  Dr.  Budh  D. 
Bhagat  of  St.  LouU  University  told  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  Federation  of  American 
Societies  for  Experimental  Biology. 

NE  is  a  regulatory  hormone  of  the  brain 
and  other  nervous  system  tissue.  Nicotine  In- 
creases both  Its  production  and  its  utiliza- 
tion. Bhagat  said.  As  the  result,  the  smoker's 
brain  Is  kept  In  a  state  of  abnormal  ex- 
citement. 

"Once  the  body  becomes  accustomed  to 
this  Increase  In  the  production  and  use  of 
NE.  any  withdrawal  of  nicotine  results  in 
depression,"  he  said. 

"Thus,  the  body  begins  to  depend  on  nico- 
tine. Therefore  the  smoker  must  smoke  to 
'dose'  himself  with  nicotine  to  keep  the  pro- 
duction of  NE  at  elevated  levels." 

Bhagat  and  his  St.  Louis  associates  came 
to  this  conclusion  after  three  years  of  experi- 
menting with  rats  and  by  reasoning  from 
other  scientific  findings.  For  six  weeks  their 
rats  got  through  injection  as  much  nicotine 
as  they  would  have  gotten  from  smoking 
three  packs  of  cigarettes  a  day. 

Aside  from  greater  activity  and  aggressive- 
ness, they  behaved  like  other  raU.  But  their 
blood  pressure  was  higher  and  an  analysis  of 
their  brains  revealed  a  much  higher  produc- 
tion and  utilization  of  NE  than  Is  normal  in 
rats. 

Then  came  this  reasoning: 

Some  tranqulllzlng  drugs  reduce  NK  in 
people  and  calm  their  behavior.  Some  antl- 
depresslon  drugs  Increase  NE  production  and 
energize  behavior. 
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In  1942  a  scientist  satisfied  the  craving  of 
smokers  by  substituting  Injections  of  nico- 
tine for  cigarettes.  "Experimentally,"  Bhagat 
continued,  "It  has  been  shown  that  smoking 
contributes  to  mental  alertness  and  efll- 
clency." 

Bdany  scientists  have  long  argued  that  the 
craving  for  cigarettes  Is  psychological  be- 
cause no  physical  basis  for  It  had  been 
found. 

"We  have  shown  for  the  first  time  that 
habitual  smokers  are  not  only  psychologically 
dependent  upon  cigarettes,  but  may  have 
also  created  a  genuine  physiological  need  for 
nicotine."  Bhagat  said. 

"Needless  to  say.  If  one  does  not  begin 
smoking  In  the  first  place  the  need  for  nico- 
tine would  not  exist.  Creation  of  the  need  for 
nicotine  will  expose  the  smoker  to  the  re- 
sultant hazards — heart  and  blood  vessel  dis- 
eases and  lung  cancer." 


NOMINATION  OP  JXnX3E  HARRY  A. 
BLACKMUN 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day. Deputy  Attorney  General  Richard 
Kleindienst  sent  a  letter  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Eastland),  concerning  the  background 
and  the  qualiflcations  of  President  Nix- 
on's nominee,  Harry  A.  Blackmun,  to  be 
an  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States. 

The  nominee  has  furnished  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  with  a  complete  dis- 
closure of  his  financial  holdings  and  busi- 
ness dealings. 

Judge  Blackmun  asked  the  Department 
to  make  this  information  available  to  the 
Judiciary  Committee  and  pledged  to 
furnish  any  additional  information  re- 
quested so  that  the  committee  and  the 
Senate  will  be  able  to  render  their  judg- 
ment with  dispatch  and  intelligence.  The 
Department,  on  its  own  initiative,  has 
performed  an  analysis  of  some  of  Judge 
Blackmun's  case  decisions  and  rulings, 
rendered  while  he  sat  on  the  Eighth  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  Appeals. 

Mr.  President,  a  copy  of  Mr.  Klein- 
dienst's  letter  was  hand  deUvered  to  each 
member  of  the  Judiciary  Committee.  So 
that  the  other  Senators  csm  study  this 
nominee's  record  and  inform  themselves 
as  to  his  qualifications,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  the  communica- 
tion be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

OfTICE  or  THE 

Deputt  Attobnet  Oenekal. 
Washington,  B.C.,  April  IS,  1970. 
Hon.  James  O.  Eastland, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  U.S. 
Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mk.  Chairman:  The  Justice  Depart- 
ment has  reviewed  with  Judge  Blackmun  his 
financial  holdings  and  biographical  data,  and 
has  made  Its  own  review  of  opinions  he  has 
written  while  a  judge  of  the  United  States 
Cotut  of  Appeals  for  the  Eighth  Circuit.  My 
purpose  In  writing  this  letter  is  to  make 
available  to  you  and  the  members  of  your 
Committee  the  results  of  this  examination. 

BIOGRAPHICAL   INTOaMATION 

Harry  A.  Blackmun  was  bom  November  12, 
1908,  In  Nashville,  Illinois,  a  small  town  lo- 
cated about  thirty  miles  west  of  St.  Louis. 
While  stUl  an  infant  his  family  moved  to  St. 
Paul,  Minnesota,  where  be  grew  up.  He  at- 
tended the  same  elementary  school  as  Chief 


Justice  Warren  E  Burger,  and  the  two  have 
remained  friends  ever  since. 

Blackmun  attended  Harvard  College,  and 
received  his  A.B.  degree  from  that  Institution 
in  1929.  summa  cum  laude  in  mathematics. 
He  was  elected  a  member  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
while  an  undergraduate  at  Harvard.  He  re- 
ceived his  law  degree  from  Harvard  Law 
School  in  1932.  and  was  a  member  of  the  law 
group  winning  the  Ames  Competition  for  his 
class. 

Following  graduation  from  law  school,  he 
was  a  law  clerk  to  Judge  John  B.  Sanborn  of 
the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Eighth  Circuit.  He  was  then  employed  by 
the  Minneapolis  law  firm  of  Dorsey,  Colman. 
Barker,  Scott  and  Barber,  being  made  a  jun- 
ior partner  in  1939,  and  a  general  partner  in 
1943.  During  his  sixteen  years  with  the  firm, 
he  concentrated  In  the  fields  of  taxation, 
estates,  and  general  litigation.  In  Ws  spare 
time,  he  was  an  Instructor  In  what  Is  now 
WUUam  Mitchell  CoUege  of  Law.  St.  Paul, 
and  at  the  University  of  Minnesota  Law 
School.  He  also  participated  in  the  following 
professional  and  charitable  activities: 

Member,  Olmsted  County  and  Third  Ju- 
dlcUl  District  Bar  Associations  (1950  to 
date). 

Member,  Minnesota  State  Bar  Association 
(1932  to  date). 

Member,  American  Bfir  Association  (1940 
to  date). 

Past  Chairman,  Junior  Bar  Section,  and 
past  Secretary  and  Chairman,  Administra- 
tive Law  Section,  Hennepin  County  Bar 
Association. 

Member  of  the  Board  of  Publication  of 
The  Methodist  Church  (1960  to  date)  and 
of  its  Executive  Committee  (1964  to  date). 

Director  of  Rochester  Methodist  Ho^ltal 
and  member  of  its  ExecuUve  Committee 
(1954  to  date). 

Trustee,  WlUlam  Mitchell  College  of  Law, 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota   (1959  to  date). 

Member,  Board  of  Trustees,  WftmiiTn»  uni- 
versity (1964  to  date). 

In  the  latter  part  of  1950,  Judge  Blackmtm 
became  resident  counsel  to  the  Mayo  Cllnlo 
and  Mayo  Association  in  Rochester,  Minne- 
sota, a  position  which  he  reUined  until  he 
was  appointed  to  the  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  Eighth  Circuit  by  President  Elsenhower 
in  1959. 

He  married  Dorothy  E.  Clark  on  June  31, 
1941,  and  they  have  three  daughters.  Nancy 
Clark,  26;  SaUy  Ann.  22;  and  Susan  Man- 
ning, 20. 

Judge  Blackmun  has  authored  the  follow- 
ing articles:  "The  Marital  Deduction  and  Its 
Use  in  Minnesota".  Minnesota  Law  Review, 
December.  1951;  "The  Physician  and  His  Es- 
tate", Minnesota  Medicine.  October,  1963; 
"Allowance  of  In  Forma  Pauperis  Appeals  In 
Section  2255  and  Habeas  Corpus  Cases",  43 
PRD  343  (1968). 

Judge  Blackmun  Is  presently  Chairman  of 
the  Advisory  Committee  on  Research  to  the 
Federal  Judiciary  Center .»  He  Is  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  the  Judge's 
Function  of  the  American  Bar  Association 
Special  Committee  on  Standards  for  the 
Administration  of  Criminal  Justice.* 

OPINIONS  FOR  the  COnRT  Or  APPEALS 

Because  of  Judge  Blackmun's  experience 
in  tax  law,  he  has  written  a  number  of  opin- 
ions dealing  with  federal  taxation  for  the 


^The  Advisory  Committee  on  Research  Is 
charged  with  establishing  and  overseeing  the 
research  function  of  the  Federal  Judiciary 
Center. 

*  The  Committee  on  the  Judge's  Function, 
chaired  by  District  Judge  Frank  Murray  of 
Massachusetts,  Is  the  most  recently  estab- 
lished of  a  series  of  committees  rfMimg  with 
various  aspects  of  the  definition  and  Imple- 
mentation of  minimum  standards  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  criminal  justice. 
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Court  of  Appeala.  In  ar««s  of  gre«t«r  public 
intareet  and  controversy,  such  as  criminal 
tow,  clTll  rights,  and  cItU  llbertlea.  the  fol- 
lowing paragraphs  summarize  representatlT* 
opinions  written  by  Judge  Blackmun. 

In  Bailey  v.  Hensle*.  287  F.  ad  938  (1»«1), 
Judge  Blackmun  wrote  for  the  court  In  re- 
versing a  decision  of  the  federal  district  court 
•nd  holding  that  a  Negro  defendant  had  made 
a  prima  facie  case  that  Negroes  had  been 
■ystematlcally  excluded  from  the  sute  court 
Jury  which  tried  him.  In  Neal  ▼.  System 
Board  of  Adjustment,  348  P.  2d  723  (1906). 
Blackmun  wrote  for  the  court  in  upholding 
the  contention  of  a  railway  labor  union  that 
Negroea  claiming  racial  dlacrlmtnaUon 
against  them  on  the  part  of  their  uuIod 
were  not  entitled  to  prosecute  their  claim  In 
the  federal  courts,  because  they  had  not  ex- 
hausted their  remedies  within  the  union. 

In  two  cases  involving  claims  by  Negro 
faculty  members  of  discrimination  against 
tlkMn,  Judge  Blackmun  wrote  opinions  for 
the  Court  of  AppeaU  for  the  Eighth  Circuit 
reversing  district  court  Judgments  against 
the  teachers.  Smith  v.  Board  of  Education  of 
Morrilton  School  District  No.  32,  S«6  F.  2d 
770  (1966):  Yarborough  t.  Hulbert-West 
Memphis  School  District.  380  F.  2d  962  ( 1967 ) . 

In  Jones  v.  Mayer.  379  F.  ad  33  (19«7), 
Judge  Blackmun  wrote  for  the  court  In  hold- 
ing that  a  civil  rights  statute  passed  during 
reconstruction  days  was  not  a  nationwide 
open-housing  law  which  prohibited  private, 
as  well  as  public,  discrimination.  The  Su- 
preme Court  reversed  the  Eighth  Circuit,  392 
US  409.  holding  that  the  old  civil  rights 
statute  prohibited  even  private  discrimina- 
tion m  the  sale  or  rental  of  property.  The 
majority  opinion  was  written  by  Justice 
Stewart:  Justice  Harlan  and  White  dlsaented. 

Kemp  v.  Beasley,  No.  19.782  (March  17. 
1970).  was  the  third  round  of  school  deseg- 
regation litigation  concerning  an  Arkansas 
school  district.  Judge  Blackmun  wrote  for 
the  court  upholding  part  of  the  district 
court's  Judgment,  but  remanding  that  por- 
tion which  had  permitted  continuation  of 
four  "racially  identifiable  and  completely 
black"  elementary  schools. 

cmnuMai.  law  dkcisions 

In  two  cases  involving  federal  habeas  cor- 
pus claims  by  Negroes  who  had  been  con- 
victed of  raping  white  women  in  Arkansas, 
the  Issue  has  been  raised  as  to  whether  such 
defendants  were  discriminated  against  In 
that  they  allegedly  received  the  death  pen- 
alty In  circumstances  In  which  a  white  rape 
defendant  would  not  have  received  It.  In 
Mitchell  V.  Stepliens.  353  F.  2d  129  (1965), 
Judge  Blackmun  wrote  for  the  coxirt  Ln  re- 
jecting the  constitutional  claim,  although 
remanding  the  case  because  of  an  error  with 
respect  to  the  admission  of  the  defendant's 
confMinn.  In  Maxrcell  v.  Bishop,  398  F.  2d 
138  (1968),  Blackmun  wrote  for  the  court  in 
aSlrmlng  a  district  court  Judgment  deny- 
ing habeas  corpus  relief  and  overruling  a 
almllar  constitutional  contention    He  said: 

"We  are  not  yet  ready  to  condemn  and  up- 
set the  result  reached  in  every  case  of  a  Ne- 
gro rape  defendant  In  the  State  of  Arkansas 
on  the  basis  of  broad  theories  of  social  and 
statistical  Injustice.  This  Is  particularly  so 
on  a  record  so  spcdflc  as  this  one.  And  we 
are  not  yet  ready  to  nullify  this  petitioner's 
Garland  County  trial  on  the  basis  of  results 
generally,  but  alaewbere.  throughout  the 
South.  "398  F  2d  at  147, 

Maxwell  v.  Bishop  Is  presently  under  sub- 
mission in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
Statn. 

Pope  V  United  States.  ^^7  F  2J  710  (1967). 
was  an  appeal  from  a  Judgment  of  a  district 
court  Imposing  the  death  sentence  on  a 
bank  robber  who  killed  three  employees  of  a 
b«nk  in  the  process  of  robbing  It.  It  was 
heard  en  banc  by  the  Court  of  Appeals,  and 
Judge  Blackmun  wrote  a  long  opinion  up- 


holding the  Judgment  of  conviction.  The 
opinion  contaiiu  an  exhaustive  discussion 
of  the  defense  of  Insanity.  The  Supreme 
Court  later  vacated  the  sentence  and  re- 
manded the  case  for  resentencing  after  the 
Solicitor  General  conceded  that  this  death 
penalty  provision  suffered  from  the  same 
constitutional  InOrmity  as  the  Supreme 
Court  had  found  to  exist  in  United  States 
V.  Jackson:  Justices  Black  and  White  dis- 
sented for  reasons  expreoaed  In  their  dis- 
senting opinions  In  Jackson,  393  U.S.  681 
(1968). 

In  Deekard  v.  United  States.  381  F.  ad  77 
( 1967) .  Judge  Blackmun  wrote  for  the  Court 
of  Appeals  In  reversing  a  conviction  under 
the  National  Firearms  Act,  on  the  ground 
that  the  reglstratlcn  provision  was  unconsti- 
tutional because  It  required  self-incrimina- 
tion in  violation  of  the  Fifth  Amendment. 
The  Supreme  Court  a  few  months  later 
reached  the  same  result  by  a  vote  of  seven 
to  one  In  Haynes  v.  United  States.  390  VS. 
85  (1968). 

In  Jackson  v.  BUhop,  404  P.  2d  571  (1968), 
Judge  Blackmun  wrote  for  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals in  holding  that  any  use  of  a  strap  on 
convicts  in  the  Arkansas  SUte  Penitentiary 
was  a  cruel  and  unusual  punishment  under 
the  Constitution.  His  opinion  pointed  out 
that  only  two  states  still  permitted  the  use 
of  a  strap. 

In  Ashe  v.  Sweiuon,  Judge  Blackmun's 
opinion  upheld  the  conviction  of  a  de- 
fendant agaln.st  a  claim  of  double  Jeopardy 
arising  out  of  two  successive  trials  for  the 
robbery  of  two  different  victims  who  had 
been  playing  In  the  same  poker  game.  He 
relied  on  two  Supreme  Court  precedents 
that  were  of  obviously  uncertain  weight  be- 
cause of  the  turnover  in  the  Justices  of  the 
Court,  and  stated : 

"This  court  U  not  the  Supreme  Court  of 
tbe  United  States.  We  therefore  are  not  free 
to  disregard  an  existing  flat  and  still  live 
holding  of  the  Supreme  Court  even  though 
that  holding  Is  one  by  a  sharply  divided  trl- 
btinal  and  even  though  only  one  of  the 
Justices  who  participated  in  the  majority 
decision  remains  active.  A  change  In  con- 
stitutional concept  and  the  overruling  of 
an  existing  decision.  If  Indicated  at  all.  Is 
for  the  Supreme  Court  and  is  not  for  us. 
Firmness  of  precedent  otherwise  could  not 
exist."  Ashe  v.  Swenscm,  399  P.  3d  40  at  45 
(19681. 

The  Supreme  Court  revwsed  tbe  Judgment 
of  the  Court  of  Appeals  In  an  opinion 
handed  down  on  April  6.  1970.  Justice 
Stewart  spoke  for  the  majority,  and  Chief 
Justice  Burger  dissented.  Tbe  majority  opin- 
ion noted  that  the  operative  facts  In  the  case 
were  virtually  Identical  to  the  facts  In  the 
earlier  case  of  Hoag  v.  Sew  Jersey,  356  U.S. 
464,  in  which  the  Supreme  Court  had  twelve 
years  earlier  upheld  a  conviction  under  sim- 
ilar circumstances. 

In  Slaioek  v.  United  States,  No  19.462  (July 
28,  1969),  Judge  Blackmun  wrote  for  the 
court  m  upholding  a  federal  criminal  con- 
viction against  a  collateral  attack  by  the 
defendant.  One  of  the  prisoner's  claims  was 
that  the  denial  of  the  right  to  subpoena 
wilneaees  at  government  expense  deprived 
him  of  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws,  even 
though  it  had  been  earlier  determined  that 
such  witnesses  would  not  have  been  able  to 
testify  to  any  relevant  fact.  Judge  Black- 
mun's response  to  tbU  point  was: 

"In  any  event  a  rich  defendant  may  have 
tbe  right  to  waste  his  money  on  unneces- 
sary and  foolish  steps,  but  that  does  not, 
In  tbe  name  of  necessary  constitutional 
equality,  give  the  indigent  the  right  to 
aquaiider  government  funds  merely  for  the 
aaklng." 

In  United  States  v.  Boii4j.  Judge  Black- 
mun dissented  from  a  majority  holding  of 
the  Eighth  Circuit  which  reversed  a  fed- 
eral conviction  on  the  ground  that  evidence 
should  have  been  suppressed.  He  expressed 


the  view  that  tbe  search  In  question  had 
been  reasonable  under  the  rules  prevailing 
prior  to  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  in 
CMmel  v.  California,  395  U.S.  752  (19eKi, 
and  that  the  rule  adopted  by  the  Fifth  Cir- 
cuit that  Chimel  was  not  retroactive  should 
be  likewise  applied  by  the  Eighth  Circuit. 

Civil  Liberties  Decisions.  In  Esteban  v. 
Central  Missouri  State  College.  No.  19.565 
(Aug.  28,  1969) ,  the  Ck>urt  of  Appeals  for  tbe 
Eighth  ClrctUt  divided  as  to  whether  the 
constitutional  rights  of  students  at  a  pub- 
licly supported  college  In  Missouri  had  been 
violated  In  the  course  of  their  expulsion. 
Judge  Blackmun  wrote  for  the  majority  af- 
Ormtng  the  Judgment  of  the  district  court 
holding  that  the  students  had  been  proper- 
ly expelled,  and  expressing  disagreement  with 
an  apparently  contrary  ruling  of  Judge 
Doyle  in  the  Western  District  of  Wisconsin 
(Sofflin  v.  Jfau^^man,  295  P.  Supp.  978.  In 
which  the  latter  had  struck  down  university 
regiilatlons  for  "overbreadth").  Tlie  major- 
ity of  the  court  held  that  the  finding  by  the 
university  officials  that  one  of  the  expelled 
students  had  participated  in  the  demonstra- 
tion was  supported  by  evidence.  Certiorari 
has  been  sought  In  the  Supreme  Court,  but 
tbe  Court  has  not  yet  acted  on  the  petition 
(No.  1026  OT  1959).  In  re  Weitzman  (No. 
19,446.  April  1970)  was  a  naturalization  case 
In  which  the  three-Judge  panel  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals  produced  three  different 
opinions.  Judge  Blackmun  dissented  from 
the  holding  of  the  majority  of  the  court  that 
petitioner  was  entitled  to  naturalization, 
since  he  felt  that  there  was  no  constitutional 
objection  to  denying  naturalization  to  an 
alien  because  conscientious  objection  to  war 
was  based  on  a  personal  moral  code,  rather 
than  on  religious  training  and  belief.  In  the 
final  paragraph  of  his  opinion,  he  said: 

"If  Mrs.  Waitxman's  constitutional  argu- 
ments are  to  prevail,  our  concepts  of  con- 
stitutionality have  progressed  far  beyond  the 
Hughes-Holmes-Brandeis  days  when  enun- 
ciated allegiance  and  devotion  to  the  coun- 
try had  primary  and  significant  meaning. 
As  a  member  of  an  inferior  federal  court.  1 
feel  that  we  cannot  go  that  far  even  In  this 
permissive  day." 

3.    riNANCtAL   HOLDINGS  A^tO  OFV-BENCH 

ACTivrrizs 

Judge  Blaciunun  reviewed  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  prior  to  the  submission  of 
his  nomination  to  be  an  Associate  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  his  financial  holdings, 
hia  practice  respecting  disqualification  be- 
cause of  Interest  or  relationship,  and  his  ofT- 
bench  activities.  He  is  entirely  agreeable  to 
making  available  to  the  Committee  any  de- 
tailed financial  information  which  It  desires 
at  the  appropriate  time.  Judge  Blackmtin's 
net  worth  is  in  tbe  neighborhood  of  $125,000, 
consisting  of  approximately  $75,000  in  stocks. 
bonds,  and  bank  accounts,  and  approximately 
$50,000  represented  by  his  equity  In  his  fam- 
ily home  In  Rochester,  Minnesota 

In  tbe  light  of  the  extended  debates  o\-er 
the  confirmation  of  Judge  Haynsworth.  Judge 
Blackmun  requested  the  advice  of  the  De- 
partment, and  requested  the  Department  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, the  following  specific  situations 

Stock  in  Ford  Motor  Co.  A  American  Tel 
A  Tel.  In  October,  1957,  prior  to  assuming 
tbe  bench.  Judge  Blackmun  purchased  fifty 
shares  of  stock  in  Ford  Motor  Company,  at 
a  total  purchase  price  slightly  in  excess  of 
$2,500.  Approximately  six  months  after  be- 
coming a  circuit  Judge,  he  participated  in  the 
decision  of  the  case  of  Hanson  v.  Ford  Motor 
Company.  278  P.  2d  586  (1960).  Prior  to  do- 
ing so.  Judge  Blackmun  recalls  discussing  the 
matter  with  then  Chief  Judge  Johnsen  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Eighth  Circuit,  and 
concluding  that  his  interest  in  the  case  was 
de  minimi*  and  that  he  ahould  not  disqual- 
ify himself  He  wrote  the  opinion  of  the 
Court  of  AppeaU,  directing  the  district  court 
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to  reinstate  a  Jury  verdict  In  the  amount  of 
$24,600  which  bad  been  rendered  against  tbe 
Ford  Motor  Company,  but  which  the  district 
court  had  set  aside. 

Four  years  later  Judge  Blackmun  was  a 
member  of  a  panel  of  the  Court  of  Appeals 
which  heard  and  decided  the  case  of  Kotula 
V.  Ford  Motor  Company,  338  P.  2d  732.  In  that 
case.  Judge  Mattbes  wrote  the  opinion  of  tbe 
court,  upholding  a  Judgment  of  the  district 
court  which  bad  set  aaide  a  Jury  verdict  of 
$12,500  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff. 

In  January,  1970,  Judge  Blackmun  received 
notice  of  his  aaaignment  to  a  case  In  which 
a  wholly  owned  subsidiary  of  Ford  Motor 
Company,  Gateway  Ford  Truck  Sales,  was  a 
party.  In  view  of  the  natlMial  attention  that 
had  focused  on  the  Issue  of  dlsquallfloatlon 
as  a  result  of  the  debates  over  the  confirma- 
tion of  Judge  Haynsworth,  Judge  Blackmun 
advised  Chief  Judge  Van  Oovterhout  that  he 
regarded  himself  as  disqualified,  and  the  case 
was  assigned  by  the  Chief  Judge  to  another 
panel.  Bridgeman  v.  Gateway  Ford  Truck 
Sates.  Docket  No.  19,749    (Feb.  4,  1970). 

During  1963  and  1964,  Judge  Blackmun  ac- 
quired 22  shares  of  American  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Company  stock,  at  a  total  coat  of 
approximately  $1,350.  In  1967,  he  participated 
in  the  decision  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  of 
Mahoney  v.  Northwestern  Ball  Telephone 
Company,  377  F.  ad  649  (1967).  In  that  case, 
the  Court  of  Appeals  in  a  brief  per  curiam 
opdnlon  upheld  the  Judgment  of  the  court 
below  whloh  dismissed  the  plaintiff's  com- 
plaint for  lack  of  diversity  Jurisdiction  as 
required  by  statute.  The  plaintiff  had  prayed 
for  $35,000  damages,  alleging  that  be  was  a 
citizen  of  Nebraska  and  that  the  defendant 
Northwestern  Bell  TeleiAone  Company  was, 
for  Jurisdictional  purposes,  an  Iowa  corpora- 
tion. The  Court  of  Appeals  upbeld  the  dls- 
I  trlct  Judge's  ruling  that  the  defendant  was  a 

^  Nebraska  corporation,  and  therefore  both  the 
3  plaintiff  and  the  defendant  were  citizens  and 
X        residents  of  the  same  state. 

The  statute  governing  disqualification  for 
federal  Judges  is  28  US.C.  455,  which  provides 
in  pertinent  part  as  follows: 

"Any  Justice  or  Judge  ot  the  United  States 
shall  disqualify  himself  In  any  case  in  which 

he  has  a  substantial  Interest " 

Tbe  Department  of  Justice  has  advised 
Judge  Blackmun  that  in  Its  opinion  he  did 
not  have  in  any  of  these  three  cases  such  a 
"substantial  Interest"  as  would  require  him 
to  disqualify  himself.  By  any  quantitative 
standards.  Judge  Blackmun's  Interest  in  tbe 
two  Ford  cases  can  only  be  described  as 
microscopic.  In  1960,  he  owned  flifty  shares 
out  of  more  than  16,000,000  Issued  and  out- 
standing. In  1964,  he  owned  100  out  of  more 
than  52,000,000  shares  issued  and  outstand- 
ing common  stock.  The  $24,500  Jury  award 
involved  In  Hanson  Is  likewise  but  a  tiny 
fraction  of  Ford's  1960  net  income  of  approx- 
imately $427,000,000,  and  the  $12,500  award 
Involved  In  ^ofu2a  is  an  even  tinier  fraction 
of  Ford's  1064  net  Income  of  approximately 
$505,000,000. 

Judge  Blackmun's  holding  of  22  shares  of 
American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Com- 
pany .stock  in  1967  must  be  related  to  the 
nearly  540,000,000  shares  outstanding  In  1987. 
The  $36,000  prayed  for  by  the  plaintiff  in 
Mahoney  is  an  Infinitesimal  portion  of  Amer- 
ican Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company's 
1967  net  Income  of  approximately  one  and 
one-half  billion  dollars. 

In  short,  if  the  word  "substantial"  in  28 
U.S.C.  455  is  to  be  given  any  meaning  at  all. 
Judge  Blackmun  was  not  required  to  dis- 
qualify himself  in  any  of  these  three  cases 
On  facu  which  can  be  described  as  vir- 
tually Identical,  Chief  Judge  Brown,  speak- 
ing for  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fifth 
Circuit  sitting  en  banc,  held  that  a  federal 
dUtrlct  Judge  was  not  disqualified  under  the 
sutute,  stating: 
"The  owneohip  of  100  shares  of  Humble 


stock  Is  not,  and  was  not.  either  as  a  matter 
of  law  or  fact  or  both  a  disqualifying  fac- 
tor. The  record  shows  without  contradiction 
that  the  100  shares  owned  by  the  trial  Judge 
were  an  Infinitesimal  portion  of  the  36  mil- 
lion shares  outstanding  when  the  case  was 
tried  .  .  .  This  tiny  fractional  Interest  in  the 
equity  ownership  of  this  huge  Indtistrlal  en- 
terprise does  not  amount,  either  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  or  law,  or  both,  to  a  substantial 
interest  by  the  trial  Judge  In  the  case  or  a 
prohibited  connection  with  the  litigant." 
Kinnear-Weed  Corp.  v.  Humble  Oil  arid  Be- 
flrUng  Co..  5th  Cir.,  403  P.  2d  437  (1968). 

The  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fifth  Cir- 
cuit has  expressed  similar  views  in  the  case 
of  somewhat  larger  stockholdings,  in  an  or- 
der handed  down  In  October,  1969,  In  the 
South  Louisiana  area  rate  cases.  The  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  Eastern  District 
of  New  York  came  to  a  similar  conclusion 
with  respect  to  a  small  number  of  shares  In 
a  large  public  corporation  In  Lampert  v. 
Hollis  Music,  Inc..  105  P.  Supp.  3   (1952). 

Canon  29,  American  Bar  Association 
Canons  of  Judicial  Ethics,  provides  that  "a 
Judge  should  abstain  from  performing  or 
taking  part  In  any  Judicial  act  In  which  his 
personal  Interests  are  involved."  The  term 
"personal  interests"  Is  not  defined,  though 
Formal  Opmion  No.  170  states  that  a  Judge 
who  Is  a  stockholder  In  a  corporation  which 
Is  a  party  to  litigation  pending  In  his  court 
should  not  perform  any  Judicial  function 
with  respect  to  that  law  suit  which  involves 
an  exercise  of  discretion. 

The  relationship  between  the  federal 
statute  pertaining  to  disqualification,  28 
U.S.C.  465,  and  Canon  29  la  far  from  clear. 
Different  language  is  used  In  each,  and  the 
absence  of  the  adjective  "substantial"  m  the 
Canon  suggests  that  It  may  impose  a  atricter 
test  than  the  statute.  However,  in  the  light 
of  the  extremely  small  amount,  both  abso- 
lutely and  proportionally,  of  Judge  Black- 
mun's holdings  in  the  corporations  involved, 
this  would  appear  to  be  an  appropriate  caee 
for  the  application  of  the  rule  of  "de  minimis 
non  curat  lex"  in  interpreting  Canon  29  and 
Formal  Opinion  170.  The  de  minimis  prin- 
ciple In  no  way  impairs  the  safeguarding  of 
both  the  fact  and  appearance  of  impartiality 
which  the  Canon  rightfully  demands  of  our 
Judges,  and  yet  it  permits  a  common-sense 
application  of  the  rule  where  a  Judge's  In- 
terest Is  genuinely  insignificant.  The  under- 
lying question  under  the  Canons  Is  whether 
Judge  Blackmim  either  acted  with  partiality 
or  created  an  appearance  of  partiality  In  the 
above-mentioned  cases.  In  the  opinion  of 
the  Department,  he  did  neither. 

In  Commonwealth  Coatings  Corporation  v. 
Continental  Casualty  Co..  393  U.S.  145  (1968) , 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Stetes 
held  that  an  arbitrator  was  disqualified  un- 
der the  Federal  Arbitration  Act  because  of 
bis  "close  business  connections"  with  one 
of  tbe  parties  to  tbe  arbitration.  The  facts 
of  Commonwealth,  however,  show  that  the 
arbitrator's  relationship  with  one  of  the 
parties  to  the  arbitration  was  both  a  good 
deal  more  personal  and  a  good  deal  more 
substantial  than  was  the  relationship  be- 
tween Judge  Blackmun  and  tbe  Ford  Mo- 
tor Company  which  resulted  from  his  owning 
fifty  shares  of  its  common  stock. 

The  Supreme  Court  in  Tumey  v.  Ohio.  273 
U.S.  510  (1927).  held  that  it  was  a  denial 
of  constitutional  due  process  for  a  criminal 
defendant  to  be  tried  before  the  local  mayor 
whose  income  would  be  directly  and  meas- 
urably increased  if  he  convicted,  rather  than 
acquitted,  the  defendant.  While  the  amount 
of  increment  to  the  Judge's  Income  from  any 
particular  conviction  might  be  small,  the  di- 
rectness of  that  relationship  contrasts  mark- 
edly with  the  extremely  remote  relationship 
between  any  decision  by  Judge  Blackmun  in 
one  of  these  three  cases,  and  any  possible 
benefit  that  might  accrue  to  him  as  a  re- 


sult of  such  a  decision.  The  court  in  Tumey 
said: 

"But  It  certainly  violates  tbe  Fourteenth 
Amendment,  and  deprives  the  defendant  In 
the  criminal  case  of  due  process  of  law.  to 
subject  his  liberty  or  property  to  the  Judg- 
ment of  a  court  the  Judge  of  which  has  a 
direct,  personal,  substantial,  pecuniary  in- 
terest In  reaching  a  conclusion  against  Mm 
in  this  case." 

Nor  does  the  Department  believe  Judge 
Blackmun  committed  any  impropriety  in  re- 
cusing himself  from  the  Gatetoay  case  in 
February  1970.  The  intervening  Senate  de- 
bate over  the  confirmation  of  Judge  Hayns- 
worth had  focused  critical  attention  on  the 
language  of  the  statute,  the  provisions  of 
the  applicable  Canons  of  Ethics,  and  the 
Interrelationship  between  the  two.  The  vote 
by  a  majority  of  tbe  Senate  to  refuse  to 
advise  and  consent  to  the  Haynsworth  nomi- 
nation could  fairly  be  deemed  an  interpre- 
tation of  the  relevant  provisions  regarding 
disqualification  which  suggested  a  stricter 
standard    than   had   obtained   previously. 

Canon  26  of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion's Canons  of  Judicial  Ethics  states: 

"A  Judge  should  ahstAln  from  mairing  per- 
sonal investmente  in  enterprises  which  are 
opt  to  be  involved  in  litigation  in  the 
courts  . . ."  (Emphasis  added.) 

If  this  Canon  were  intended  to  preclude  a 
Judge  from  owning  any  stock  in  a  corp<M-a- 
tion  which  might  "possibly"  be  Involved  In 
litigation,  then  it  would  prevent  a  Judge 
from  owning  any  stock  since  every  corpora- 
Uon  might  "possible"  be  involved  in  Utl- 
gation.  If  the  drafters  of  this  Canon  had 
intended  this  result,  they  could  easily  have 
provided  for  such  an  outright  prohibition. 
Instead,  they  only  stated  that  it  was  improp- 
er for  a  Judge  to  invest  in  enterprises  which 
are  "apt"  to  be  involved  in  Uttgatlon.  Web- 
ster's Dictionary  defines  "apt"  as  "ha\ing  an 
habitual  tendency  or  inclination." 

Directorship  of  the  Kahler  Corporation. 
For  slightly  more  than  four  years  following 
Ills  taking  the  bench.  Judge  Blackmun  was 
a  director  of  the  Kahler  Corporation,  which 
operated  a  hotel  in  Rochester,  Minneeota. 
While  serving  as  a  director,  he  received  an- 
nual director's  fees  from  the  corporation  in 
the  amount  of  $1,600.  Following  the  adop- 
tion by  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
States  of  a  resolution  in  the  fall  of  1963 
recommending  that  federal  Judges  not  hold 
offices  or  directorships  in  corporations  orga- 
nized for  profit.  Judge  Blackmun  submitted 
his  resignation  as  a  director  of  the  Kahler 
Corporation.  His  resignation  was  accepted  in 
January,  1964. 

Judge  Blackmun  has  advised  the  Depart- 
ment ttiat  he  participated  In  deciding  no 
cases  Involving  the  Klahler  Corporation  at 
any  time  since  his  appointment  to  the  bench. 

KXECTTTOa'S   FEES 

Following  his  accession  to  the  bench.  Judge 
Blackmun  received  ezecut<»'s  fees  from  two 
estates  in  which  he  served  sis  co-executor. 

During  the  calendar  year  1962,  he  received 
an  executor's  fee  of  $3,600  from  the  estate 
of  Mabel  P.  C.  Kahler.  Mrs.  Kahler^  will  was 
executed  on  March  22,  1958,  and  named 
Judge  Blackmun  as  one  of  four  oo-executors. 
Mrs.  K&hler  died  on  September  20,  1958,  and 
left  an  estate  of  approximately  one-half 
million  dollars. 

Judge  Blackmun  also  served  as  co-executor 
for  the  estate  of  Charles  Gllfillan,  having 
been  designated  as  such  In  tbe  Gllfillan  will. 
Mr.  Gllfillan  executed  his  will  in  October. 
1955,  and  died  in  December  1962,  leaving  an 
estate  valued  m  excess  of  one  and  one-half 
million  dollars.  During  calendar  year  1964. 
Judge  Blackmun  received  $3,500  as  an  execu- 
tor's fee  from  this  estate,  and  during  the 
calendar  year  1965  he  received  $1,500  from 
the  same  source. 

Canon  27,  American  Bar  Association  Can- 
ons of  Judicial  Ethics,  provides  as  follows: 
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"While  a  Judge  U  not  disqualified  from 
holding  executorships  or  truateeshlps,  he 
should  not  accept  or  continue  to  hold  any 
fiduciary  or  other  position  If  the  holding  of 
It  would  Interfere  or  seem  to  Interfere  with 
the  proper  performance  of  his  judicial  du- 
ties, or  If  the  business  interests  of  those 
represented  require  Investments  In  enter- 
prises that  are  apt  to  come  before  him  Judi- 
cially, or  to  t>e  Involved  In  questions  of  law 
to  be  determined  by  him." 

Informal  Opinion  No.  640  of  the  American 
Bar  Association  Committee  on  Professional 
Ethics  Is  summarized  as  follows  on  page  217, 
American  Bar  Association  Opinions  of  the 
Committee  on  Professional  Ethics  (1967  edi- 
tion) : 

"A  Judge  should  accept  fiduciary  appoint-' 
ments  after  taking  the  t>ench  only  where  a 
family  relationship  Is  Involved  or  the  Judge 
Is   specifically   nominated    or   appointed   by 
the  terms  of  the  will  or  trust  document." 

Since  Judge  Blackmun  was  named  In  the 
will  of  each  of  these  decedents,  and  since 
there  Is  no  indication  that  the  holding  of 
the  executorship  either  Interfered  or  seemed 
to  interfere  with  the  proper  performance  of 
hiB  duties  as  a  federal  appellate  Judge, 
Judge  Blftckmun's  serving  as  executor  in 
these  two  estates,  appears  to  have  been  en- 
tirely consistent  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Canon. 

The  Department  of  Justice  will,  as  It  has 
In  the  past,  assist  the  Committee  In  obtain- 
ing such  additional  Information  as  It  may 
desire.  In  view  of  the  widespread  public 
Interest  In  this  type  of  Information.  I  be- 
lieve It  appropriate  to  make  It  generally 
available,  and  propose  to  do  so. 
Yours  very  truly. 

RiCHABD  O.  KlXIltSIXNST, 

Deputy  Attorney  General. 


CRISIS  OP  SURVIVAL 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Apnl  issue  of  the  Procrressive  magazine 
is  entirely  devoted  to  the  topic  "Crisis 
of  Survival."  Each  article,  written  by  a 
spokesman  for  the  environmental  cru- 
sade, addresses  a  crucial  problem  in  an 
ominous  race  for  the  survival  of  man  as 
a  species. 

Dr.  David  R.  Inglis.  in  'Nuclear  Pollu- 
tion and  the  Arms  Race."  describes  the 
potential  environmental  consequences  of 
nuclear  weaponry.  A  thermonuclear  holo- 
caust would  undoubtedly  cause  a  com- 
plete collapse  of  the  environment.  But 
even  now  the  byproducts  from  making 
plutoniimi  and  tritium  for  nuclear  weap- 
ons are  highly  radioactive  and  danger- 
ous. The  accelerating  increase  in  the  de- 
mand for  electricity  could  Inundate  the 
Nation  with  nuclear  power  stations  which 
also  pollute  the  air  and  water  with 
radiation. 

Dr.  Inglis  concludes  In  a  manner  that 
is  in  harmony  with  the  main  theme  of  the 
environmental  movement — quality  must 
have  a  higher  priority  than  quantity.  He 
asserts: 

If  we  could  stop  this  arms-race  robbery 
from  human  needs  and  If  we  could  evolve 
an  economic  system  dependent  on  stability 
rather  than  continued  growth,  then  we  could 
spread  the  bounty  of  our  environment  more 
equitably  over  the  centuries  and  get  rid  of 
the  awful  pollution  with  which  our  Twenti- 
eth Century  gluttony  Is  poisoning  ua. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobd. 
as  follows: 


NtTCLSAS  Pollution  and  thz  Asms  Racx 
(By  David  R.InglU) 

(NoTx. — David  R.  IngUs  is  professor  of 
physics  at  the  University  of  Massachusetts. 
Previously  he  was  engaged  In  research  on  the 
theory  of  nuclear  structure  at  Argonne  Na- 
tional Laboratory.  He  Is  on  the  editorial  board 
of  the  Bulletin  of  Atomic  Scientists  and  Is  a 
frequent  contributor  to  5cholarly  Journals.) 

Both  the  arms  race  between  the  nuclear 
giants  and  the  rapid  growth  of  Industry  are 
making  appalling  inroads  on  our  environ- 
ment. The  manufacture  and  testing  of  nu- 
clear weapons  add  to  the  world's  burden  of 
radioactive  contamination,  while  Industrial 
activity,  stimulated  by  the  arms  race  and 
civilian  demand,  belches  noxious  contami- 
nants Into  the  atmosphere  and  water  courses. 

Yet  In  oiur  ardor  for  preserving  the  environ- 
ment we  must  not  forget  that  there  is  a  far 
more  compelling  reason  for  putting  a  lid  on 
the  arms  race,  namely,  reducing  the  risk  of 
nuclear  war. 

The  direct  way  to  modify  the  arms  race  Is 
by  negotiation  and  wise  example.  It  Is  our 
country  that  has  principally  fired  the  nuclear 
arms  race  by  Insisting  on  being  way  ahead  In 
most  categories.  Our  overkill  Is  such  that  we 
could  ailord  to  set  an  example  of  moderation 
and  watch  for  reciprocal  restraint  on  the 
other  side.  The  U.S.  negotiation  stance  at  the 
Vienna  arms  reduction  talks  should  be  one 
of  InlUatlve  to  attain  substantial  mutual 
limitations  and  reductions,  rather  than  one 
cf  stalling  until  we  get  ABMs  and  MIRVs  be- 
fore talking  seriously. 

The  recent  sudden  shift  of  liberal  concern 
from  the  ABM  to  the  environment  seems  to 
be  leaving  a  vacuum  where  pressure  Is  ur- 
gently needed  to  stop  the  arms  race  by  diplo- 
macy and  restraint. 

The  way  Preslden:  Nixon  has  hopped  on 
the  environment  bandwagon  with  enthusi- 
astic words.  If  little  substance,  suggests  he 
may  have  sensed  Its  Importance  In  weakening 
the  opposition  that  was  nearly  successful  last 
time,  as  he  seeks  to  step  up  the  ABM  program. 
With  the  perpetual  expansion  of  the  military 
establishment,  nuclear  weapons  production  Is 
likely  to  grow,  increasing  radioactive  pollu- 
tion at  home  and  around  the  world,  strength- 
ening the  military-Industrial  complex,  and 
moving  mankind  closer  to  the  full  horror  of 
nuclear  war. 

Concern  for  the  environment,  and  even 
legislation  protecting  It,  can  mildly  shackle 
some  of  the  details  of  weapons  production, 
but  only  a  change  of  foreign  policy  can  stop 
It.  The  basic  shortcoming  of  the  President's 
budget  message  was  that  it  called  for  no 
really  substantial  transfer  of  funds  from 
Vietnam  and  the  arms  race  to  the  antl-poUu- 
tlon  effort,  and  gave  no  indication  of  an  in- 
tention to  taper  off  the  arms  race  and  make 
this  transfer  possible  In  the  future. 

The  production  of  nuclear  materials — 
Plutonium,  tritium,  and  separated  uranium — 
involves  the  production  of  enormous 
amounts  of  radioactive  materials  that  must 
be  disposed  of  as  waste,  and  In  the  produc- 
tion of  power  which  ends  up  by  heating  rivers 
and  lakes  enough  to  effect  aquatic  Ufe.  Fur- 
thermore, the  uranium  separation  consumes- 
a  lot  of  power  generated  by  burning  coal.  It 
is  the  disposal  of  radioactive  wastes  that  Is 
the  most  serious  problem  nuclear  power  pre- 
sents to  the  environment.  Nuclear  materials 
are  produced  to  fuel  both  the  arms  race  and 
the  electric  utilities  Industry.  The  needs  of 
both  threaten  the  environment  In  a  cumula- 
tive way. 

The  most  dramatic  effect  of  the  arms  race 
on  the  environment  came  from  the  testing  of 
nuclear  weapons  In  the  atmosphere  In  the 
era  before  the  partial  test  ban  of  1963.  Radio- 
active fission  products  In  unprecedented 
quantities  were  carried  high  In  the  atmos- 
phere by  the  mushrocm  clouds  of  the  big  H- 
bomb  explosions,  and  gradually  settled  over 


much  of  the  earth.  Yet  people  went  about 
their  dally  lives  without  noticing  any  tangi- 
ble or  Identifiable  effects  on  the  envlroiunent. 
We  normally  live  with  a  weak  exposure  of  ra- 
diation from  cosmic  rays  and  from  ordinary 
rocks.  In  terms  of  this  natural  background, 
the  Increase  of  overall  radiation  was  not 
large  and  some  authorities  scoffed  at  mis- 
givings. The  normal  background  causes  some 
cancer  and  genetic  change,  and  a  slight  In- 
crease could  not  be  easily  Isolated  and  recog- 
tUzed. 

Yet  this  oft-quoted  comparison  with  nat- 
ural background  is  unfair  because  the  fission 
process,  that  which  takes  place  In  bomb  ex- 
plosions and  In  electric  power  generating  re- 
actors, does  not  merely  Increase  the  back- 
ground radiation.  It  produces  kinds  of  radio- 
acUve  substances  that  are  different  and 
which  settle  in  and  attack  the  human  body 
In  specific  ways,  unlike  the  natural  back- 
ground radiation  Rocks  and  cosmic  rays  pro- 
vide a  natural  background  of  gamma  rays 
(deeply  penetrating  X-rays)  and  less  pene- 
trating beta-rays  (electrons)  that  pass 
through  the  whole  body  Indiscriminately, 
causing  weak  Ionization  on  the  way;  cosmic 
days  passing  through  the  atmosphere  also 
make  a  special  radioactive  substance,  car- 
bon-14.  that  becomes  rather  generally  dis- 
tributed through  body  tissues.  But  the  fission 
process  creates  new  types  of  radioactive 
atoms  that  do  not  exist  in  nature,  and  that 
are  dissipated  through  the  air  (and  water 
and  food  supplies)  until  they  settle  In  the 
body.  Depending  on  their  chemical  nature, 
some  of  them  locate  preferentially  In  certain 
sensitive  parts  to  do  their  radioactive  damage 
In  a  concentrated  fashion.  Thus,  while  the 
overall  radiation  dosage  may  be  raised  only 
a  few  per  cent  by  bomb  test  fallout,  the 
biological  damage  Is  disproportionately  seri- 
ous. 

During  the  course  of  nuclear  bomb  testing, 
the  danger  of  one  particular  element  of  fall- 
out, strontium  90.  was  Initially  denied  by 
Federal  Government  sptokesmen.  Its  threat 
was  first  established  by  university  scientists 
In  Independent  research.  Strontium  90  has  a 
long-lived  radioactivity.  It  Is  chemically  simi- 
lar to  calcium  and  settles  In  bone.  It  con- 
centrates particularly  rapidly  In  the  fast- 
growing  bone  of  fettises  and  young  children. 
It  gets  there  by  settimg  on  grass  eaten  by 
cows  and  Is  concentrated  In  milk.  Starting 
In  St.  Louis,  and  then  more  widely,  records 
have  been  kept  of  strontium  90  In  the  teeth 
normally  lost  by  children,  as  well  as  In  fetal 
skeletons.  As  a  radioactive  part  of  the  bone, 
within  which  blood  is  made,  strontium  90 
can  cause  leukemia  and  other  forms  of  can- 
cer. It  also  attacks  the  genes  and  can  cause 
birth  defects  and  infant  death.  Yet  these 
maladies  arise  also  from  other  causes  and 
one  cannot  pinpoint  which  cases  are  caused 
by  the  arms  race.  Invisible  though  the  fall- 
out was,  we  are  well  rid  of  the  Insidious 
atmospheric  testing  which  might  have  been 
much  heavier  by  now  If  we  had  had  no  test 
ban. 

We  should  be  eager  to  preserve  and  extend 
the  test  ban.  Instead,  after  all  our  early 
worries  about  the  Russians,  It  is  we  who 
are  callously  breaking  It.  Of  more  than  two 
hundred  US.  underground  tests,  seventeen 
have  vented  seriously  and  the  radioactivity 
from  two  has  been  ofllclally  reported  as  ob- 
served In  Canada.  Further  pressure  to  aban- 
don the  test  ban  Is  apt  to  come  with  the 
growth  of  the  ABM  system. 

Yet  even  without  nuclear  war  and  with- 
out n' -clear  testing,  the  arms  race  still  has 
Us  effect  on  the  environment  through  the 
preparation  of  nuclear  materials.  The  mine 
and  uranium  mill  tailings — the  waste  prod- 
ucts— are  themselves  a  serious  local  danger. 
They  expose  ores  that  were  once  locked  un- 
derground to  leaching  by  rain  and  consequent 
radioactive  pollution  of  our  rivers.  But  this 
Is  still  only  an  accelerated  recirculation  of 
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natiu-e's  radioactivity,  mainly  that  of  radium 
with  Its  slow  and  therefore  relatively  weak 
decay. 

More  serious  are  the  new  man-made  radio- 
active elements,  by-products  of  the  reactors 
that  make  plutonlum  and  tritium  for  bombs. 
Some  of  these  have  lifetimes  that  are  short 
enough  to  make  the  Immediate  radiation  In- 
tense and  yet  long  enovigh  that  they  create 
a  hazard  for  tens  or  hundreds  of  years,  such 
as  strontium  90  and  cesium  137,  which  have 
half-value  decay  times  of  about  thirty  years. 
This  means  that  after  a  hundred  years,  they 
would  GtlU  be  about  one-tenth  as  radio- 
active as  now  and  still  a  grave  hazard  In 
view  of  the  huge  amounts  being  put  in  per- 
petual-care storage. 

Some  of  the  nuclear  reactors  are  operated 
for  the  Federal  Government  exclusively  for 
the  production  of  bomb  materials.  Such 
plants  are  at  Hanford.  Washington  (the  site 
of  the  original  wariime  plant).  Paducah, 
Kentucky,  and  Savannah  River,  South  Caro- 
lina. 

Still  other  nuclear  reactors  are  owned  and 
operated  by  the  electric  utilities  Industry 
under  Government  subsidy  for  the  dual  pur- 
pose of  producing  plutonlum  (much  of  It 
for  bombs)  and  electric  power. 

The  subsidies  provided  by  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission  at  the  taxpayers'  expense 
take  several  forms.  One  is  risk  Insurance. 
The  Federal  Government  pays  for  most  of 
what  limited  Insurance  coverage  there  Is,  and 
beyond  that  lets  the  public  take  the  risk  of 
the  possible  consequences  of  a  serious  re- 
actor-runaway accident. 

As  another  form  of  subsidy,  the  Govern- 
ment runs  the  huge,  expensive,  energy-con- 
suming. thermal-difTuslon  plants.  These  sup- 
ply the  enriched  uranltun  used  as  fuel  in  the 
Industrial  reactors  at  a  favorable  price  to  In- 
dustry. A  third  form  of  subsidy  Is  the  guar- 
anteed price  at  which  the  Government  will 
buy  all  the  plutonlum  Industry  produces.  It 
is  hoped  that  plutonlum  as  well  as  enriched 
uranium  will  be  used  to  fuel  future  reactors, 
but  we  do  not  yet  know  how. 

The  only  current  use  for  plutonlum  is  for 
bombs.  Both  because  this  subsidy  was  neces- 
sary to  make  the  rather  marginal  hoped-for 
profits  sufficiently  attractive  to  get  the  In- 
dustrial program  started  and  because  the 
plutonlimi  Is  used  for  bombs,  the  nuclear 
electric  power  program  may  be  considered 
a  handmaiden  of  the  armaments  program 
and  Its  contribution  to  environmental  poUu- 
tlon  may  be  blamed  partly  on  the  arms  race. 
Mrjst  of  the  radioactivity  produced  by  a 
reactor  stays  Inside  the  metal  fuel  elements 
in  the  reactor  core.  After  a  period  of  a  year 
or  two  the  reactor  is  shut  down  while  the 
fuel  is  removed  and  replaced.  The  partially 
spent  fuel  Is  sent  to  a  reprocessing  plant 
where  the  radioactive  wastes  are  extracted 
in  acid  solution  that  Is  kept  so  hot  by  the 
radioactive  decay  that  it  bolls  if  it  Is  not  con- 
tinually cooled.  This  extremely  lethal  brew 
must  t>e  prevented  from  entering  the  en- 
vironment, but  the  containment  Is  not  per- 
fect despite  all  the  care  taken. 

At  present,  .such  high-level  wastes  In  this 
country  are  stored  In  about  aOO  large  under- 
gr.und  steel-and-concrete  tanks,  holding  as 
mvich  as  a  million  gallons  each.  Most  of  these 
wastes  came  from  weapons  production  not  as- 
sociated with  electric  power  production.  The 
radioactive  Intensity  of  the  liquid  (measured 
in  a  unit  known  as  a  "curie")  may  run  as 
high  as  a  thousand  curies  per  gallon  or  more. 
This  is  so  lethal  that  If  only  three  gallons 
were  distributed  equally  among  the  entire 
world's  population,  this  would  suffice  to  reach 
In  everyone  on  earth  what  Is  considered 
the  danger  point  in  radiation  for  the  human 
body.  Yet  we  already  have  In  those  burled 
tanks  a  hundred  million  gallons  of  the  stuff, 
and  apparently  plan  to  go  on  producing  It  at 
an  ever-Increasing  rate.  These  storage  tanks 


require  most  elaborate  perpetual  care.  They 
not  only  need  power  to  cool  them,  but  new 
high-quality  tanks  must  be  Installed  about 
every  twenty  years,  on  through  the  centuries, 
to  replace  old  tanks  damaged  by  radiation. 
Already  failure  of  one  tank  has  spilled  60,000 
gallons  of  that  lethal  brew  to  find  Its  uncer- 
tain way  through  the  soil. 

During  the  routine  operation  of  reactors 
and  fuel -processing  plants  there  are  also  both 
planned  and  inadvertent  releases  of  low-level 
wastes  that  contaminate  air  and  water.  The 
hot  fuel  elements  In  a  reactor  are  sealed  In 
a  thin  metal  bonding  Intended  to  prevent 
the  cooling  fluid  from  coming  Into  direct  con- 
tact with  the  uranium  and  absorbing 
the  radioactive  fission  products.  However,  in 
the  power-generating  plants,  technology  Is 
pushed  to  its  limit  of  high  temperature  and 
the  metal  seal  frequently  falls.  It  would  be 
too  expensive  to  Interrupt  operation  for  each 
failure,  so  leaks  are  tolerated  In  something 
like  one  per  cent  of  the  fuel  elements  before 
shutdown.  This  is  one  route  by  which  stron- 
tium and  other  radioactive  fission  products 
get  into  rivers. 

Krypton  86  is  a  radioactive  gas  which,  like 
neon  and  argon,  does  not  easily  react  with 
other  atoms  to  form  solids,  and  remains  a  gas 
that  escapes  Into  the  atmosphere.  Some  of 
it  goes  up  the  stack  at  the  reactor,  because 
of  leaks,  and  the  rest  of  It  escapes  at  the 
fuel-processing  plant.  When  breathed  in  air, 
a  little  of  It  dissolves  in  body  fats.  Radio- 
active tritium,  the  stuff  of  the  H-bomb.  Is 
also  produced  in  reactors  and  finds  its  way 
both  into  the  atmosphere  and  into  water  sup- 
plies. It  enters  into  bodily  processes  as  part 
of  water  molecules. 

The  annual  amount  of  the  release  of  haz- 
ardous elements  from  any  nuclear  plant  is 
limited  by  standards  set  up  by  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission.  Since  It  Is  ImpKKSlble  to 
pinpoint  all  radioactive  damage  at  low  lev- 
els, the  standards  necessarily  depend  on 
somewhat  arbitrary  Judgments.  At  high  lev- 
els, it  Is  known  how  much  radiation  will 
probably  kill  a  man,  and  how  much  will 
probably  give  him  serious  radiation  sickness. 
Permissible  doses  for  workers  In  atomic 
plants  are  set  well  below  that  level,  about 
one  per  cent  of  the  lethal  standard  per  year. 
But  for  the  general  populace,  the  permissible 
level  is  set  about  ten  times  lower,  partly 
because  of  the  possible  seriousness  of  genetic 
damage. 

Thus  the  "maximum  permissible  dose"  for 
the  public  Is  far  below  the  level  of  Iden- 
tiflably  radioactive  damage  to  the  Individual 
and  may  seem  to  be  a  conservative  standard. 
The  guideline  figure  for  the  permitted  level 
of  radiation  exposure  for  the  general  public 
as  a  result  of  reactor  operation  is  set  at  such 
a  level  that  If  the  whole  population  of  the 
United  States  were  to  receive  this  additional 
exposure  continuously,  data  now  available 
on  cancer  Incidence  show  that  it  would 
result  In  more  than  ten  thousand  deaths 
annually.  While  this  number  Is  small  com- 
pared with  the  population,  It  is  a  large  num- 
ber of  people  to  kill  with  a  deliberate  chsinge 
in  the  environment.  The  radiation  specialists 
who  arrived  at  this  conclusion.  J.  W.  Gofman 
and  A.  R.  Tamplln  of  Berkeley  and  Liver- 
more.  California,  advocate  that  the  permitted 
limit  be  reduced  tenfold.  Such  a  reduction. 
If  enforced,  would  drastically  modify  the 
operation  of  commercial  reactors. 

The  release  from  the  stack  of  a  single 
atomic  plant  Is  limited,  so  that  It  may  not 
exceed  the  permitted  level  for  people  In  the 
neighborhood,  on  a  yearly  average.  If  it  does 
exceed  the  permitted  level  for  a  short  time 
In  an  accidental  release,  as  sometimes  hap- 
pens, the  power  level  must  be  reduced  the 
rest  of  the  year  to  compensate.  But  a  com- 
bination of  a  temperature  inversion  to  keep 
the  gases  close  to  the  ground,  wind  direc- 
tion, and  an  accidental  release  can  give  some 


people  a  dose  far  above  the  "maximum 
permissible."  As  nuclear  power  plants  become 
more  nvimerous,  the  release  from  many 
plants  may  compound  the  exposure  to  radia- 
tion for  persons  In  a  wider  area. 

The  conmlerclal  fuel  processing  plant  at 
West  Valley.  New  York.  Is  resftonsible  for 
keeping  its  low-level  waste  within  permissi- 
ble limits  after  discharge  into  a  creek.  It  re- 
mained for  University  of  Rochester  scientists, 
acting  on  their  own  Initiative  as  environment 
buffs,  to  discover  that  the  radioactivity  of 
the  creek  was  far  above  the  maximum  per- 
missible limit.  Such  considerations  have  led 
to  clamor  for  an  effective  Independent  agency 
to  set  and  enforce  the  safety  standards,  since 
AEC  Is  now  both  promoter  of  nuclear  power 
and  its  own  policeman. 

Radiation  does  its  damage  to  Individual 
cells  within  the  body,  and  there  is  good  rea- 
son to  believe  that  genes  and  the  rapidly 
multiplying  cells  In  unborn  and  young  chil- 
dren are  more  sensitive  to  such  damage  than 
are  the  cells  In  adults.  Study  of  survivors  of 
EQroshima  showed  little  genetic  damage,  but 
there  the  bomb  burst  high  in  the  air  and  its 
debris  was  carried  away  in  the  mushroom 
cloud.  More  recent  studies  on  mice  have 
shown  that  strontium  90,  which  Is  spread 
from  bomb  debris  and  reactors,  has  a  special 
affinity  for  causing  genetic  damage  leading 
to  fetal  and  Infant  mortality,  In  addition  to 
its  tendency  to  settle  in  bone  and  cause  can- 
cer and  leukemia  more  In  the  young  than 
in  adults.  It  thus  appears  that  radiation- 
Induced  fetal  and  Infant  mortality  may  pose 
a  more  serious  problem  than  cancer  in  adults. 

As  the  arms  race  goes  on  piling  overkill  on 
overkill,  an  all-out  nuclear  war  could  cause 
fallout  extremely  more  intense  than  that 
caused  by  testing  In  the  late  1950s  and  early 
1960s.  If  testing  caused  fetal  and  infant 
deaths  at  the  rate  of  something  like  one  per 
100  births,  as  Dr.  E.  J.  Sternglass  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pittsburgh  claims,  then  a  nuclear 
war  causing  100  times  as  much  fallout  could 
presumably  kill  approximately  all  children 
bom.  and  thus  end  the  human  race.  From 
the  way  heavier  doses  affect  adults,  it  could 
be  surmised  that  considerably  less  than  100 
times  the  test-era  fallout  might  eliminate 
the  next  generation. 

Even  though  we  take  the  view  that  the 
Sternglass  thesis  has  not  been  proved,  the 
very  possibility  that  all-out  nuclear  war 
could  end  the  human  race  is  a  more  cogent 
reason  than  any  other  that  such  large-scale 
nuclear  war  should  be  avoided,  and  that  the 
arms  race  should  be  terminated. 

The  marvelous  natural  resources  that  eons 
of  geologic  history  have  provided  for  us  are 
limited  indeed.  We  have  used  as  much  fossU 
fuel  in  the  last  quarter  century  as  in  all  pre- 
vious history,  and  we  are  beginning  to  feel 
the  pinch.  Rather  than  planning  still  more 
rapid  consumption,  madly  doubling  power 
consumption  every  ten  years,  we  should  be 
acting  as  careful  stewards  of  the  planet's 
resources  for  the  maxlmima  long-term  bene- 
fit of  mankind.  Every  gallon  of  valuable  fuel, 
every  pound  of  copper  and  uranium  that  goes 
into  the  arms  race  is  robbed  from  the  present 
and  future  quality  of  human  life.  If  we  could 
stop  this  arms-race  robbery  from  human 
needs  and  if  we  could  evolve  an  economic 
system  dependent  on  stabUlty  rather  than 
continual  growth,  then  we  coiUd  both  spread 
the  bounty  of  otir  environment  more  equi- 
tably over  the  centuries  and  get  rid  of  the 
awful  pollution  with  which  our  Twentieth 
Century  gluttony  is  poisoning  us. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not.  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 
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ARMS  CONTROL  AND  DISARMA- 
MENT ACT  AMENDMENTS 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Pursuant 
to  the  previous  order,  the  Chair  lays  be- 
fore the  Senate  S.  3544,  which  the  clerk 
wiJlreport. 

The  Lkgislativk  Clxsk.  A  bill  (S. 
3544)  to  amend  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Act.  as  amended,  in  order 
to  extend  the  authorization  for  appro- 
priations and  provide  for  the  uniform 
compensation  of  Assistant  Directors. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  with 
an  amendment:  on  page  1.  after  line  7. 
strikeout: 

(b)  Section  34  of  sucb  Act  (23  VS.C. 
2564)  Is  amended  by  Inserting  Kt  the  end 
thereof  the  following  provision:  "If  an  As- 
sistant Director  is  an  officer  of  the  Armed 
Forces  serving  on  active  duty,  he  shall  re- 
ceive. In  addition  to  his  military  pay  and 
allowances  (Including  special  and  Incentive 
pays)  for  which  the  Agency  shall  reimburse 
his  service,  an  amount  equal  to  the  difference 
between  such  military  pay  and  allowances 
and  any  higher  compensation  established  for 
the  position  of  Assistant  Director." 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Amer.ca  :n  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
the  second  sentence  of  section  49(a)  of  the 
Arnis  Control  and  Disarmament  Act,  as 
amended  (33  U.S.C.  3589(a)).  U  amended 
by  inserting  Immediately  after  "$18,500,000". 
the  following:  ".  and  for  the  two  fiscal  years 
1971  and  1972.  the  sum  of  •17.500.000.". 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  at>sence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESromO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  re^cmded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  ver>-  httle  to  say  about  the  authoriza- 
tion bill  for  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency.  It  authorizes  an  ap- 
propriation of  not  to  exceed  $17,500,000 
for  2  years — fiscal  years  1971  and  1972. 
This  is  $1,000,000  less  than  that  author- 
ized for  the  expiring  2-year  period.  The 
Agency  plans  to  request  appropriations 
of  $8,300,000  for  fiscal  year  1971  and  of 
$9,200,000  for  fiscal  year  1972.  The  com- 
mittee elimmated  as  unnecessary  and 
undesirable  an  administration  re- 
quest for  authority  to  equ-ilize  the 
compensation  paid  to  an  active  offi- 
cer of  the  Armed  Forces,  who  by  tradi- 
tion has  headed  the  Agency's  Weapons 
Evaluation  and  Control  Bureau.  So.  the 
bill  as  reported,  contains  only  an 
autiiorization. 

In  its  report,  the  committee  notes  that 
external  research,  which  was  in  the  past 
subjected  to  some  committee  criticism, 
has  been  steadily  decreasing  while  the 
emphasis  on  program  operations  has 
been  increasing.  Since  program  opera- 
tions entail  the  Agency's  policymaking, 
negotiation,  and  coordination  functions. 
it  is  clear  wtiy  this  should  be  so.  With  the 
second  round  of  the  SALT  talks  begin- 


ning today  an  the  continuing  negotia- 
tions at  Oenera  on  other  important  arms 
control  measures,  the  committee  believes 
this  is  where  the  emphasis  should  be. 

In  fact,  if  there  are  anj'  reservations 
about  the  Arms  Control  Agency  and  its 
operations,  it  would  be  about  its  vigor- 
ous dedication  to  arms  control  initia- 
tives. In  this  regard,  I  was  quite  disap- 
pointed in  the  testimony  of  its  director. 
Mr.  Gerard  Smith  on  the  Brooke  resolu- 
tion which  the  Senate  recently  agreed  to. 
He  said: 

I  do  not  think  that  the  United  States 
■hould  start  new  programs  Just  for  the  sake 
of  trying  to  establish  additional  bargaining 
power.  I  think  there  is  plenty  of  bargaining 
power  on  our  side  with  our  present  ongoing 
programs,  and  I  include  In  that  Safeguard  I 
and  Safejruard  n.  if  you  gentlemen  approve 
it.  I  do  not  think  that  we  ought  to  stop  any 
evolution  of  existing  programs  there  are  In 
anticipation  of  a  SALT  agreement. 

Now  that  the  Senate  has  gone  on  rec- 
ord for  mutual  suspension  of  further  de- 
ployment of  offensive  and  defensive  nu- 
clear weapons  by  the  U.S.SJI.  and  the 
United  States.  I  hope  that  the  Agency 
will  use  its  influence  within  the  high 
councils  of  the  Grovemment  to  bring 
about  another  look  at  the  "evolution  of 
existing  programs." 

Today,  the  beginning  of  the  SALT 
talks  appears  to  be  a  particularly  propi- 
tious moment  to  urge  the  Senate  to  ap- 
prove the  authorization  requested  in 
S.  3544. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  make  two  technical  and  clarify- 
ing changes  in  8.  3544.  as  reported,  and 
that  these  changes  be  considered  as  hav- 
ing been  made  by  the  committee  in  re- 
porting the  bill.  First,  on  page  1.  line  3. 
strike  out  "(a)"  the  first  time  it  ap- 
pears. Second,  at  the  end  of  the  bill 
amend  the  title  so  as  to  read  "A  bill  to 
amend  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Act  in  order  to  extend  the  authori- 
sation for  appropriations. ■' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  uestion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  i)e  pro- 
posed, the  question  Is  oA  the  engross- 
ment and  the  third  readmg  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  vote  on  the 
pending  bill  occur  at  1 : 30  p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  request  the  waiver  of  rule  XTI' 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Presidwit,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess  sub- 
ject to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
cbiection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 


Thereupon  (at  12  o'clock  and  22  min- 
utes p.m.)  the  Senate  took  a  recess  sub- 
ject to  the  caU  of  the  Chair. 

The  Senate  reassembled  at  1  o'clock 
and  28  minutes  p  m.  when  called  to  order 
by  the  Presiding  OlBcer  (Mr.  Byrd  of 
Virginia). 

ARMS     CONTROL     AND     DISARMA- 
MENT ACT  AMENDMENTS 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  iS.  3544)  To  amend 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Act, 
as  amended,  in  order  to  extend  the  au- 
thorization for  appropriations  and  pro- 
vide for  the  uniform  compensation  of  As- 
sistant Directors. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  pending 
bUl. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorvim. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESmiNG  OFFICER  (Mr.  Byrd 
of  Virginia).  Without  objection.  It  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  extend 
the  authorization  of  appropriations  for 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  for  the  next  2  fiscal  years.  The 
Agency  has  anticipated  a  budget  of  $8.3 
million  for  fiscal  year  1971  and  $9.2  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1972. 

The  proposed  2-ye£fr  extension  will  al- 
low the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  to  continue  to  advise  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Secretary  of  State  on  arms 
control  matters,  to  prepare  for  and  con- 
duct current  arms  control  negotiations, 
and  to  coordinate  the  Nation's  arms  con- 
trol research  and  field  testing  programs. 

It  is  fitting  that  this  bill  is  considered 
on  the  same  day  that  the  second  round 
of  the  strategic  arms  limiution  talks  be- 
gin. The  SALT  talks  must  be  successful 
if  we  are  to  halt  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons.  This  Agency  will  play  an  im- 
portant role  In  advising  the  President  as 
to  the  correct  course  of  action  to  take 
during  our  ncgotlaUons  with  the  Rus- 
sians. I  would  hope  that  these  talks  would 
lead  into  a  meaningful  reduction  of  the 
nuclear  arms  race,  so  that  the  resources 
of  our  country  could  be  reoriented  to 
the  domestic  ills  of  our  Nation 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  S.  3544. 
The  veas  and  nays  have  been  ordered 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  cMr.  Ander- 
son), the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh).  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church),  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  Dodo) ,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
<Mr.  EasTLAWD) ,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
fMr.  Gravkl),  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Moittoya)  .  the  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Moss) ,  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
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consin  (Mr.  Nelson),  the  Senator  from 
<3eorgla  (Mr.  Russell)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Sponc),  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Symington)  .  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  (Mr.  Yaeborouoh)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  Anderson),  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana (Mr.  B.\yh).  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  Church),  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodo),  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland),  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  MON- 
TOYA),  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Moss) ,  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Nelson)  .  the  Senator  from  CSeorgla  (Mr. 
Russell)  ,  the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Spong).  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Symington)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Yarborough)  would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett)  is 
absent  on  official  business  as  observer  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Asian  Development 
Bank  in  Korea. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNOT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water  >  and  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Mathias)  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  ( Mr. 
Brooke),  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  GoooELL),  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon (Mr.  Hatfield),  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett),  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brooke),  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Goodell), 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hat- 
field), the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  MuNDT),  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond)  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  79. 
nays  0,  as  follows:  i 


So  the  blU  (S.  3544)   was  passed,  as 

^^""''^^  8.3544 

Be  «  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  RepTesentatlves  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
second  sentence  of  section  49(a)  of  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Act.  as 
amended  (22  VJ3.C.  2689(a) ) ,  Is  amended  by 
inserting  Immediately  after  "•18,600,000", 
the  following:  ",  and  for  the  two  fiscal  years 
1971  and  1972.  the  sum  of  $17,600,000,". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Byrd  of  Virginia).  Without  objection, 
the  title  will  be  appropriately  amended. 
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MESSAGES  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  A  BILL 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Geisler,  one  of  his 
secretaries,  and  he  announced  that  on 
April  15,  1970,  the  President  had  ap- 
proved and  signed  the  act  (S.  3690)  to 
increase  the  pay  of  Federal  employees. 


REORGANIZATION  OP  THE  POST 
OFFICE  DEPARTMENT— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  (H.  DOC. 
NO.  91-313) 

The  ACrriNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  BuRDicK)  laid  before  the  Senate  the 
following  message  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
C^vil  Service : 

7*0  the  Congress  of  the  Umted  States: 

My  message  of  April  3  outlined  the  pre- 
liminary agreement  that  the  Govern- 
ment reached  with  its  postal  employees 
after  the  end  of  the  recent  postal  work 
stoppage. 

In  that  agreement,  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment and  the  postal  employee  orga- 
nizations atailated  with  the  AFL-CIO 
imdertook  to  negotiate  and  jointly  spon- 
sor a  postal  reorganization  and  pay  bill 
to  be  recommended  to  the  Congress  as  a 
measure  that  could  ultimately  lead  to  a 
cure  of  the  problems  that  have  been  fes- 
tering for  years  in  the  postal  system. 

The  negotiations  went  forward  in  an 
atmosphere  of  good  will  and  good  faltb 
on  both  sides,  and  they  have  now  cul- 
minated in  agreement  on  a  legislative 
proposal  that  would: 

—Convert  the  Post  Office  Department 
into  an  independent  establishment  in  the 
Executive  Branch  of  the  Government, 
freed  from  direct  political  pressures  and 
endowed  with  the  means  of  building  a 
truly  superior  mail  service. 

—Provide  a  framework  within  which 
postal  employees  in  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try can  bargain  collectively  with  postal 
management  over  pay  and  working  con- 
ditions. 

— Increase  the  pay  of  postal  employees 
by  8%,  over  and  above  the  Government- 
wide  increase  of  6%,  and  shorten  the 
time  required  to  reach  the  top  pay  step 
for  most  postal  Jobs. 

I  support  the  proposed  legislation  that 
has  been  agreed  to  in  the  negotiations 
between  the  Post  Office  Departanent  and 
the  postal  unions,  and  tn  transmitting  it 
to  the  Congress  I  urge  that  it  be  given 
prompt  and  fsvoralde  consideration. 


The  Secretary  of  Treasury  Is  sending 
to  the  Congress  shortly  the  detailed  legis- 
lative proposals  necessary  to  accelerate 
the  collection  of  estate  and  gift  taxes 
which  will  pay  for  the  6%  government- 
wide  pay  raise. 

I.  THk  tnnrxD  btatis  poarrAi.  sxxvice 
The  negotiators  quickly  agreed  that  the 
structiue  of  the  nation's  postal  estab- 
lishment should  be  one  that  would  per- 
mit the  postal  system  to  operate  on  an 
independent,  self-contained  basis.  This 
means  that  for  the  first  time  in  genera- 
tions, the  Post  Office  would  he  run  by 
people  whose  authority  would  be  com- 
mensurate with  their  responsibilities;  it 
means  that  the  Post  Office  would  carry 
its  own  bmden  and  not  be  a  burden  to 
the  taxpayer ;  and  it  means  that  the  Pest 
Office  would  serve  the  public  interest  of 
all  Americans  and  not  the  political  in- 
terest of  any  individual  or  group  of  in- 
dividuals. 

Fourteen  monttis  ago.  I  pledged  that 
this  Administration  would  do  its  best  to 
end  the  system  of  political  patronage 
that  has  plagued  the  Post  Office  for  the 
better  part  of  the  past  two  centuries.  We 
have  kept  that  promise.  Looking  to  the 
future,  however,  I  believe  that  only  basic 
chsinges  in  the  system  can  provide  per- 
manent insurance  against  a  rebirth  of 
f>artisan  politics  in  the  Post  Office. 

The  proposed  legislation  that  the 
postal  negotiators  have  agreed  upon,  and 
that  I  now  endorse,  would  build  a  perma- 
nent firewall  between  postal  affairs  and 
political  patronage. 

/  propose  that  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment he  reorganized  cs  an  independent 
establishment  knovm  as  "The  United 
States  Postal  Service."  The  new  estab- 
li.«5hment  would  be  organized  in  a  way  de- 
signed to  make  it  at  least  as  free  from 
partisan  political  pressure  as  are  such 
presently  existing  independent  establish- 
ments as  the  Board  of  Governors  cf  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission,  and  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration. 

The  Postmaster  General  would  no 
longer  be  a  member  of  the  Cabinet,  un- 
der this  proposal,  and  the  Postal  Service 
would  be  insulated  from  direct  control  by 
the  President,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
and  the  Congress. 

Instead  of  being  appointed  directly  by 
the  President,  the  Postmaster  General 
would  be  selected  by  nine  public  members 
of  a  bipartisan  Commission  on  Postal 
Costs  and  Revenues.  These  nine  Com- 
missioners— ^not  more  than  five  of  whom 
could  be  from  the  same  political  party — 
would  serve  9-year  statutory  terms, 
under  appointment  by  the  President  with 
the  swivice  auid  consent  of  the  Senate. 
The  Postmaster  General,  who  would  hold 
office  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Commission- 
ers, would  be  vested  with  full  authority 
to  manage  the  day-to-day  operations  of 
the  Postal  Service. 

The  legislation  would  provide  the  new 
Postal  Service  with  the  means  of  achieve- 
ing: 

— Continuity  of  top  meuiagement,  with 
the  teniire  of  the  Postmaster  General 
based  on  performance  and  not  on  poll- 
tics. 

— Appropriate  control  over  postal 
rates,  with  a  Postal  Rate  Board  holding 
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full  and  fair  hearings  on  rate  changes 
proposed  by  the  Postmaster  General,  and 
with  either  House  of  Congress  being  em- 
powered to  veto  proposed  rate  changes 
by  a  two-thirds  vote. 

— A  self-supporting  postal  system. 

— A  workable  method  of  raising  neees- 
sary  tunds  by  borrowing  from  the  Treas- 
ury Department  or  from  the  general 
public. 

— Collective  bargaining  over  wages, 
hours  and.  in  general,  all  working  con- 
ditions that  are  subject  to  collective 
bargaining  in  the  private  sector. 

A  proposal  for  massive  reorganization 
of  a  Government  organization  as  impor- 
tant as  the  Post  OfBce  Department 
should,  obviously,  receive  careful  study 
before  it  is  adopted.  Fortunately,  the 
question  of  postal  reform  has  been  re- 
ceiving intensive  scrutiny,  both  in  Con- 
gress and  in  the  country  at  large,  ever 
since  my  basic  postal  reform  proposal 
was  sent  to  the  Congress  last  May.  Dur- 
ing that  time  the  need  for  fundamental 
reform  of  the  postal  system  has  come  to 
be  almost  universally  recognized,  and  I 
suggest  that  further  delay  in  starting  on 
the  road  toward  postal  excellence  would 
be  indefensible. 

n.    POSTAL    EMPLOTEE-BCANACEMXNT 

BZLATIONS 

The  negotiators  have  agreed  that 
there  should  be  a  statutory  framework 
for  collective  bargaining  in  the  postal 
estabUsliment  resembling  that  of  pri- 
vate industry. 

The  people  of  this  nation  cannot  and 
will  not  submit  to  the  coercion  of  strikes 
by  employees  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Since  strikes  by  employees  of  the 
new  Postal  Service  must  be  prohibited, 
a  workable  alternative  to  strJtes  must 
be  provided — an  absolutely  impartial 
means  of  resolving  differences  between 
postal  management  and  postal  employ- 
ees without  the  public  being  subjected 
to  interriiptions  in  the  postal  service. 
That  is  what  the  proposed  legislation 
agreed  upon  by  the  postal  negotiators 
provides. 

;  propose  that  the  new  United  States 
Postal  Service  be  empotoered  to  engage 
in  collective  bargaining  with  recognized 
employee  organizations  over  wages, 
hours,  and  working  conditions  generally, 
with  negotiating  impasses  being  finally 
resolved,  if  necessary,  by  binding  arbi- 
tration. 

Determination  of  national  collective 
bargaiiiing  units,  recognition  of  collec- 
tive bargaining  representatives  and  ad- 
judication of  unfair  labor  practice 
charges  would  be  handled  by  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  under 
procedures  similar  to  those  that  have 
long  been  followed  in  the  private  sector. 

In  addition  to  wages  and  hours,  mat- 
ters that  are  subject  to  collective  bar- 
gaining would  Include  such  things  as 
grievance  procedures,  final  and  binding 
arbitration  of  disputes,  seniority  rights, 
holidays  apd  vacations,  life  Insurance, 
medical  insurance,  training  and  promo- 
tion procedures.  Employee  benefits  en- 
joyed today  would  be  carried  forward, 
and,  in  the  case  of  rank  and  file  postal 
employees,  any  change  in  such  benefits 
would  be  subject  to  the  collective  bar- 
gaining process. 

Negotiations   over   new   labor  agree- 
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ments  would  be  expected  to  begin  ninety 
days  before  the  expiration  of  existing 
agreements.  There  would  be  a  statutory 
guarantee  of  final  and  binding  third 
party  arbitration  to  resolve  negotiating 
impasses  after  a  ninety  day  cooling-off 
period,  during  which  time  an  outside 
fact-finding  panel  would  try  to  assist  the 
parties  in  reaching  agreement.  Oppor- 
tunities for  mediation  and  conciliation 
would  also  be  provided. 

All  postal  employees  would  retain  their 
fuU  benefits  under  the  Civil  Service  re- 
tirement system  and  under  the  existing 
Federal  workmen's  compensation  laws. 
The  provisions  of  the  Veterans  Prefer- 
ence Act  would  apply,  as  would  the  pro- 
visions of  Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964.  The  labor  standards  pro- 
visions to  which  Government  contracts 
generally  are  made  subject  would  be  ap- 
plicable to  contracts  entered  Into  by  the 
new  Postal  Service  to  the  same  extent 
as  elsewhere  in  the  Government. 

Finally,  the  right  of  every  postal  em- 
ployee to  petition  Congress  would  be  ex- 
pressly preserved  by  statute. 

m.    POSTAL    PAT 

In  many  parts  of  the  country — par- 
ticularly in  our  great  urban  areas — the 
pay  of  postal  employees  has  lagged  se- 
riously behind  the  pay  received  for  com- 
parable work  by  employees  In  private 
industry.  The  general  6%  increase  has 
alleviated  that  problem  for  most  em- 
ployees of  the  Federal  Government,  but 
It  fails  to  take  into  account  two  impor- 
tant considerations  that  are  unique  to  the 
Postal  Service: 

—The  need  to  offset  the  limited  oppor- 
tunities for  job  advancement  that  most 
postal  workers  have  traditionally  faced. 

— The  need  to  allow  postal  workers 
to  share  the  benefits  of  the  increases  in 
efficiency  and  productivity  that  should 
be  attainable  under  a  properly  reorga- 
nized postal  system. 

These  factors  played  an  important 
part  in  the  thinking  of  the  postal  nego- 
tiators during  their  discussions  on  the 
pay  question. 

/  propose  an  additional  my  increas'; 
of  8%  for  the  postal  employees,  effec- 
tive immediately  upon  enactment  of  the 
reorganization  law,  xvith  prompt  collec- 
tive bargaining  over  pay  schedules  under 
which  the  time  required  for  rank  and  file 
postal  employees  to  reach  the  top  pay 
step  in  their  respective  labor  grades 
u)ould  be  compressed  to  not  more  than 
eight  years. 

XV.  POSTAL  BATCB 

As  the  new  Postal  Service  will  be  self- 
contained,  so  should  it  be  self-support- 
ing; as  it  will  be  non-profit,  so  should  it 
be  non-loss. 

If  the  pay  Increases  that  the  postal 
negotiators  have  agreed  to  recommend 
are  put  into  effect  promptly,  and  If  postal 
rates  were  to  remain  where  they  are 
today,  postal  expenditures  would  exceed 
postal  income  in  1971  by  approximately 
two  and  one-half  billion  dollars. 

A  postal  deficit  of  this  magnitude 
would  be  indefensible  at  any  time;  dur- 
ing a  period  when  inflation  is  threaten- 
ing the  economic  well-being  of  every 
American  family,  such  a  deficit  would 
be  totally  irresponsible. 

L«flB  than  two  weeks  ago  I  proposed  a 
plan  for  raising  first,  second  and  third 


class  postage  rates  to  a  level  that  would 
bring  postal  income  fully  into  balance 
with  anticipated  postal  expenditures. 
This  plan  Included  a  proposal  for  In- 
creasing the  price  of  the  firet  class 
stamp  to  ten  cents.  Understandably,  the 
proposed  increase  met  vrith  limited  en- 
thusiasm, and  I  am  not  insensitive  to 
the  widespread  concern  that  this  pro- 
posal evoked.  Nevertheless,  the  need  for 
the  additional  revenue  exists,  and  the 
proposal  highlighted  the  true  cost  to 
the  user  of  our  mall  service. 

In  the  course  of  negotiations,  the 
parties  considered  an  alternative  pro- 
posal that  would  pro\1de  a  traa>itional 
rate  policy  designed  to  cushion  the  im- 
mediate effect  of  the  application  of  the 
principle  of  pay-as-you-g6  on  the  users 
of  the  mall.  The  alternative  approach,  to 
be  Incorporated  in  the  reorganization  bill, 
would  require  the  general  taxpayer  to  pay 
IC^r  of  the  total  cost  of  the  new  postal 
service  In  the  first  year.  The  percentage 
of  taxpayer  support  would  decline  each 
year  imtil  the  end  of  1977.  when  the  mails 
would  be  completely  self-supporting  ex- 
cept for  continuing  appropriations  to 
reimburse  the  Postal  Service  for  revenue 
lost  on  mail  carried  for  non-profit  or- 
ganizations and  other  groups  entitled  by 
law  to  use  the  mail  free  or  at  specially 
reduced  rates. 

Though  the  goal  would  be  delaj'ed,  ac- 
ceptance of  the  principle  of  a  true  pay- 
as-you-go  postal  service — even  in 
stages — is  a  fundamental  breakthrough. 
I  would  prefer  an  immediate  end  to 
general  subsidization  of  the  taxpayer; 
but  since  the  principles  of  pay-as-you-go 
and  postal  reform  are  of  basic  impor- 
tance. I  am  ready  to  accept  this  gradual 
but  steady  approach  to  that  goal. 

I  would  also  prefer  the  method  of  rais- 
ing most  of  the  needed  new  revenues 
from  the  business  organizations  that  are 
the  principal  users  of  first  class  mall. 
Again,  however.  I  consider  the  principles 
of  pay-as-you-go  and  postal  reform  to 
be  overriding,  and  I  am  willing  to  make 
adjustments  in  my  original  proposal  .so  as 
to  raise  more  revenues  from  other  cla.sses 
of  mail. 

In   the   interest  of   making  realistic 

progress  toward  the  objective  of  bringing 

postal  expenditures   into   balance  with 

postal  revenues,  I  now  propose  to 

—Increase  the  price  of  the  first  class 

stamp  by  one  third,  from  six  cents 

to  eight  cents. 

—Keep  the  price  of  the  air  mail  stamp 

at  ten  cents. 
— Increase  the  average  second  class 

postage  by  one  half. 
— Increase  third  class  bulk  and  single 
piece  rates  by  one  third  (the  same 
percentage  increase  as  first-class). 
These  rate  increases  would  generate 
additional  revenues  of  more  than  $1.5 
bilUon — enough,    with    the    temporary 
10%   contribution  by  the  Federal  tax- 
payer,   to    put    the    new.    Independent 
United  States  Postal  Service  on  the  road 
to  a  sound,  pay-as-you-go  operation. 

V.    TOWAKO    POSTAL   EXCXLLENCX 

Mall  users,  postal  employees  and  the 
nation  as  a  whole  have  gone  through  a 
long  ordeal  In  reaching  the  threshold  of 
basic  postal  reform — but  we  have  come  a 
long  way. 

The  Congress  Is  now  presented  with 
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an  opportunity  to  pass  legislation  that 
will  bring  a  new  measure  of  fairness  to 
postal  employees,  a  new  efficiency  to  the 
system  Itself,  and  long  overdue  equity  to 
the  taxpayer. 

Neither  better  pay  nor  better  organiza- 
tion will.  In  and  of  Itself,  guarantee  better 
mall  service. 

Laws  do  not  move  the  mall,  nor  do 
dollars.  What  moves  the  mail  is  people — 
people  who  have  the  will  to  excel,  the  will 
to  do  their  work  to  the  very  best  of  their 
ability. 

The  United  States  is  fortunate  to  have 
such  people  in  its  postal  system  today. 
As  the  Postmaster  General  has  urged, 
these  people  must  be  retained;  In  the 
years  ahead,  more  like  them  must  be 
recruited.  This  legislation  would  repre- 
sent an  important  step  toward  that  end. 

Enactment  of  the  legislation  that  I 
now  propose  would  give  our  postal  em- 
ployees the  means  to  attain  a  goal  they 
have  never  before  had  the  means  of  at- 
taining—the goal  of  building,  in  Amer- 
ica, the  best  postal  system  in  the  world. 

That  is  a  goal  worth  striving  for.  With 
this  postal  reform  legislation,  it  is  a  goal 
that  can  be  achieved.  I  hope  the  Congress 
will  lose  no  time  in  enacting  the  laws 
that  are  needed  to  let  our  postal  people 
get  on  with  the  job. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  House,  April  16.  1970. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Eagleton)  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  received  today,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


EMERGENCY  HOME  FINANCE 
ACT  OP  1970 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  764.  S.  3685. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Eagleton).  The  bill  will  be  stated  by 
Utle. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  (S.  3685)  to  Increase  the  availability 
of  mortgage  credit  for  the  financing  of 
urgently  needed  housing,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  Its 
consideration. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  before  us  today,  S.  3685,  the  proposed 
Emergency  Home  Finance  Act  of  1970, 
Is  Intended  to  Increase  the  availability  of 
mortgage  credit  for  the  financing  of  ur- 
gently needed  housing.  It  Is  a  package 
bill  bringing  together  four  bills  intro- 
duced by  me,  S.  2958,  S.  3442,  S.  3508,  and 
S.  3555,  and  one  bill,  S.  3503,  introduced 
by  Senator  Proxmirx.  Each  of  these  bills 
would,  in  one  way  or  another,  help  im- 
prove the  availability  of  mortgage  credit 
for  home  financing. 

The  bill  is  designed  to  encourage  and 
expedite  the  construction  and  financing 
of  a  substantial  number  of  new  and  ex- 


isting homes.  It  seeks  to  attain  these 
ends  by  first,  authorizing  $250  million  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  home  loan  bank 
system  to  reduce  interest  charges  on  ad- 
vances by  the  Federal  home  loan  banks 
to  savings  and  loan  associations  and 
other  members;  second,  by  establishing 
both  within  the  Federal  National  Mort- 
gage Association  and  within  the  Federal 
home  loan  bank  system  new  secondary 
mortgage  market  facilities;  third,  by  re- 
allocating and  removing  restrictions  on 
funds  previously  authorized  to  the  Gov- 
ermnent  National  Mortgage  Associa- 
tion— ONMA — so  that  the  funds  would 
be  made  available  under  terms  accepta- 
ble to  the  President  for  the  purchase  of 
special  assistance  mortgages;  fourth, 
by  authorizing  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  to  raise  capital  during  tight 
money  periods  by  issuing  up  to  $3  bil- 
lion a  year  in  certificates  to  be  pur- 
chased by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board; 
and  fifth,  by  establishing  a  new  dual 
PHA-VA  interest  rate  ceiling  procedure 
and  other  related  mortgage  credit  pro- 
visions. 

■CONOMIC  CONDITIONS 

It  is  obvious  to  the  committee  that  eco- 
nomic conditions  in  this  Nation  are  ap- 
proaching a  critical  level,  and  that  im- 
mediate action  is  necessary  if  we  are  to 
avoid  a  further  drop  In  the  economy  and 
possibly  a  serious  recession  by  the  end 
of  the  year. 

Our  present  economic  indicators  show 
important  parts  of  our  economy  are 
either  declining  or  are  increasing  at  a 
slower  pace.  The  last  two  quarters  have 
shown  no  real  gain  In  the  GNP.  In  the 
last  quarter  of  calendar  year  1969,  the 
GNP  grew  at  an  annual  rate  of  4  percent 
but.  after  applsring  the  price  deflator, 
the  real  growth  was  negative.  Similarly, 
the  preliminary  figures  for  the  first  quar- 
ter of  calendar  year  1970  indicate  that 
the  growth  in  GNP  was  wiped  out  by 
Infiation. 

The  fear  of  many  economists  is  that 
our  economy  is  facing  a  period  of  price 
inflation  accompanied  by  a  mild  reces- 
sion. 

The  committee  recognizes,  of  course, 
that  the  most  Important  single  factor 
causing  our  present  dilemma  is  "infla- 
tion." 

Unfortunately,  the  policies  currently 
being  used  by  the  administration  to  fight 
Infiation  are  having  an  extremely  dis- 
astrous effect  on  housing  and,  unless 
something  substantial  is  done  right 
away — at  the  beginning  of  the  1970 
homebuilding  season — to  bring  relief,  a 
far  worse  housing  crisis  than  is  presently 
being  experienced  will  occur  later  this 
year.  

■OIUBU ILOIMO 

Housing  starts  in  1969  dropped  sharply 
each  month  from  a  seasonally  adjusted 
annual  rate  of  1.9  million  in  January  to 
a  1.3  million  rate  in  December.  The  first 
2  months  of  1970  continued  at  the  year- 
end  low  level  and  it  is  expected  that  a 
further  dn*  will  occur  in  March  and  sub- 
sequent months.  Secretary  Romney  of 
HUD  predicted  an  annual  start  level  of 
1.4  million  for  the  year  of  1970.  Many  of 
the  witnesses  testifying  before  the  com- 
mittee indicated  that,  unless  significant 
support  Is  given  to  the  housing  program. 


out  total  production  for  the  year  will  be 
far  below  the  1.4  million  level. 

This  dropoff  in  housing  starts  is  com- 
ing at  a  time  when  the  demand  for  hous- 
ing is  at  its  highest  level  since  the  end  of 
World  War  n.  Vacancy  rates  are  at  their 
lowest  rate  since  World  War  n,  and  the 
demand  for  new  housing  resulting  from 
rising  incomes  is  at  its  highest  rate  in 
recent  years. 

Concurrent  with  this  downward  trend 
in  production,  interest  rates  on  home 
mortgages  are  at  the  highest  they  have 
been  since  the  Civil  War.  Interest  rates 
on  Government-supported  mortgages — 
PHA's  and  VA's — are  presently  8^!  per- 
cent with  as  many  as  6  to  10  points 
being  demanded  in  some  areas.  Conven- 
tional mortgage  loans  are  being  made  at 
even  higher  rates — as  high  as  9 'A  per- 
cent. 

One  of  the  imique  results  of  the  short- 
age and  high  cost  of  mortgage  credit  is 
the  nearly  "death  blow"  given  to  housing 
for  middle-income  families.  Shortage  of 
mortgage  credit  has  resulted  In  such  high 
interest  costs  that  a  middle-income  fam- 
ily is  squeezed  out  of  the  opportunity  of 
acquiring  new  housing.  In  many  places, 
the  only  housing  being  built  Is  low-cost 
subsidized  housing  for  low-income  fami- 
lies and  high-priced  housing-^above 
$30,000 — which  only  the  uPPer-income 
fainilies  can  afford. 

MORTGAGE    CREDIT   SHORiy^GES 

During  1969,  the  mortgage  credit 
squeeze  became  worse  each-  month  as 
the  year  progressed.  The  early  months 
of  the  year  show  a  slight  softening  of 
the  tight  money  policy  and  a  leveling  off 
of  interest  rates  but  no  relief  for  mort- 
gage credit  needs  for  sometime  to  come. 

Dlsintermediatlon,  the  name  given  to 
the  redirection  of  the  flow  of  savings 
away  from  such  financial  intermediaries 
as  savings  and  loan  associations  into  di- 
rect investments,  has  been  a  serious  fac- 
tor affecting  mortgage  credit  flows  in 
recent  months.  In  January  1970,  $1.4 
billion  of  savings  smd  loan  funds  was 
withdrawn  in  excess  of  new  deposits. 
February  figures  were  better  with  a  net 
Inflow  of  only  $207  million  and,  a  sample 
survey  of  March  deposits,  indicates  a 
further  Improvement. 

Last  year  was  a  crisis  year  for  many  in 
the  savings  and  loan  industry.  The  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations  ended  the 
year  with  a  net  Increase  in  savings  de- 
posits of  approximately  $4  billion.  This 
compares  with  nearly  $7^2  billion  In 
1968  and  $10.7  billion  in  1967.  With  sav- 
ings deposits  down,  the  associations 
maintained  their  level  of  mortgage  loans 
during  1969  by  increasing  their  borrow- 
ing from  the  home  loan  banljs  by  $4  bil- 
lion. 

The  PHA  and  VA  mortgage  credit  mar- 
ket received  a  similar  boost  in  1969  by 
a  sharp  increase  In  secondary  mortgage 
activity  by  the  Federal  National  Mort- 
gage Association,  amoimtlng  to  $4.1  bil- 
lion. 

Mortgage  interest  rates  continued  to 
climb  reaching  an  Intolerable  level  of 
8.35  percent  as  an  effective  rate  charged 
to  purchasers  of  new  homes  in  January 
1970. 

As  fimds  become  more  and  more 
limited  and  the  interest  rates  continued 
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to  rise,  low  and  middle  Income  families 
were  finding  it  increasingly  difficult  to  fi- 
nance the  purchase  of  a  new  home.  The 
median  purchase  price  of  all  new  homes 
financed  moved  to  a  new  high  of  $36,200 
In  January  1970. 

Instead  of  meeting  our  Nation's  goal 
of  2  million  housing  unit*  in  1969,  we 
produced  only  1.5  million  and,  at  our 
present  rate,  we  will  be  lucky  to  meet  a 
level  of  1.4  million  in  1970. 

Higher  prices  sUrted  their  upper  climb 
when  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  began 
in  December  1965  to  apply  Its  tight  mon- 
ey policy.  In  a  scant  4-year  period,  the 
price  of  mortgage  money  has  risen  over 
2  percent,  and  the  average  price  of  a 
new  home  has  risen  $10,000.  from  a  me- 
dian level  of  $26,200  in  1966.  to  $36,200 
m  1970.  In  Interest  charges  alone,  to- 
day's median  price  borrower  is  commit- 
ting himself  to  pay  nearly  $50,000  over 
the  25-year  life  of  a  mortgage. 

A  few  higher  income  families  can  af- 
ford this,  and  others  make  sacrifices  of 
necessities  to  scrape  through,  but  the 
great  masses  of  low-  and  middle-Income 
families  cannot   afford  such  prices. 

This  situation  reflects  poorly  on  the 
money  managers  of  our  economy.  We 
seem  to  have  plenty  of  money  for  office 
buildings,  new  plants,  and  for  all  kinds 
of  consumer  frivolities,  but  not  for  homes. 
At  the  peak  of  our  affluence,  we  are  un- 
able to  build  homes  that  the  vast  bulk 
of  our  people  can  afford.  We  have  to 
resort  to  subsidies  and  to  artificially  con- 
trived market  devices  to  wean  capital 
away  from  more  lucrative  but  less  essen- 
tial uses  into  one  of  the  basic  needs  of 
our  society — decent  housing. 

This  is  an  mtolerable  situation,  and 
I  believe  we  must  direct  our  efforts  to 
come  up  with  better  answers. 

The  bill  before  us  provides  some  an- 
swers and.  once  implemented,  would  be 
very  helpful  in  mcreai>ing  the  mortgage 
credit  supply  for  home  financing. 

I  would  like  to  point  out.  however,  that 
this  bill  still  does  not  go  to  the  root 
of  our  present  difficulty.  It  is  an  emer- 
gency bill  to  meet  the  present  crisis 
caused  by  high  mterest  rates.  For  the 
most  part,  its  purpose  is  to  ease  the  bur- 
den and  provide  temporary  relief  until 
we  get  back  to  normal. 

We  all  know  that  most  of  our  trouble 
in  home  financing  emanate  from  the 
tight  money  and  high  inteerst  policy  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  in  controlling 
inflation.  This  policy  has  gotten  us  into 
difficulties,  I  believe  five  times,  since 
World  War  n.  and  it  is  about  time  that 
we  learn  how  to  avoid  such  serious  eco- 
nomic blows  to  housing. 

I  have  great  confidence  m  the  new 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
Mr.  Arthur  Bums,  who  has  assured  mc 
he  will  give  serious  study  to  this  mat- 
ter and  provide  us  with  better  solutions. 
Mr.  President,  in  this  connection,  I 
should  like  to  point  out  a  statement  made 
several  times  by  Governor  Briaisel  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  that  in  the  1966 
money  crunch  which  was  similar  to  the 
one  we  are  in  now,  housing,  even  though 
it  consists  of  only  about  SVs  percent  of 
the  gross  national  product,  absorbed  70 
percent  of  the  impact  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board's  Ught-money  policy.  I 
trould   guess    that   during   the   present 


tight-money  situation  it  would  be  a  simi- 
lar impact. 

Now  let  me  explain  briefly  the  provi- 
sions of  the  bill. 

XZPUANATION    OF   THE   BIU. 

Title  I  of  the  bill  authorizes  an  appro- 
priation hot  to  exceed  $250  million  to 
be  used  by  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  to  reduce  the  interest  rates 
charged  by  Federal  home  loan  banks  on 
short  and  long  term  loans  to  member 
associations  to  promote  an  orderly  flow 
of  funds  into  residential  financing.  Dis- 
bursement of  funds  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion will  be  made  under  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  shall  prescribe  consistent 
with  the  purposes  of  the  bill. 

It  is  the  intent  of  this  legislation  that 
the  Board  shall  administer  the  program 
to  assure  that  funds  are  used  to  assist 
in  the  provision  for  housing  for  low- 
and  middle-income  families  and  *hat 
such  families  share  fully  in  the  benefits 
resiilting  from  the  disbursement  of  such 
funds.  No  borrower  from  a  Federal  home 
loan  bank  may  receive  such  funds  if  the 
effective  rate  of  interest  on  any  loan 
involving  such  funds  exceeds  by  more 
than  1  percentage  point  the  effective  latc 
of  interest  payable  by  such  member  as- 
sociation or  other  borrower. 

Title  n  of  the  bill  would  expand  the 
purchase  authority  of  the  Federal  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association  to  Include 
conventional  mortgages,  in  addition  to 
the  federally  underwritten  mortgages  it 
now  purchases  and  sells.  These  pur- 
chases would  be  limited  to  mortgages 
with  a  loan-to-value  ratio  of  not  more 
than  75  percent.  This  restriction  would 
not  apply  to  any  mortgage  if  the  seller 
retains  a  participation  in  the  mortgage 
of  at  least  10  percent,  if  the  seller  agrees 
to  repurchase  or  replace  the  mortgage 
in  the  event  of  a  default  within  3  years, 
or  if  the  excess  above  such  75  percent  Is 
privately  insured  or  guaranteed.  These 
limitations  are  for  the  purpose  of  having 
the  association  avoid  the  purchase  of 
high-risk  mortgages  and  thus  assure  the 
continued  integrity  of  FNMA's  portfolio. 
Also,  of  course,  these  purchases  would 
have  to  meet  the  test  already  required 
by  FNMA's  Charter  Act,  that  the  mort- 
gages meet,  generally,  the  purchase 
standards  imposed. 

In  the  committee  bill,  the  intent  Is 
clear  that  FNMA  was  set  up  primarily 
for  FHA  and  VA  mortgages  and  that  con- 
ventional mortgage  purchasing  should  in 
no  way  diminish  its  support  of  the  FHA 
and  VA  market. 

Title  in  of  the  bill  would  authorize 
the  establishment  of  a  secondary  mort- 
gage market  facility,  called  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corporation,  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board. 

The  Corporation  would  have  authority 
to  purchase  residential  mortgages  from 
any  Federal  home  loan  bank,  the  Fed- 
eral Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Cor- 
poration, any  member  of  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  System,  or  any  other 
financial  institution— the  deposits  or  ac- 
counts of  which  are  insured  by  an  agency 
of  the  United  SUtes. 

Title  V  of  the  bill  provides  a  new  pro- 
gram for  channeling  low  cost  mortgage 


credit  to  middle  income  homebuyers 
through  the  facilities  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve discount  window,  the  Federal  Home 
Locm  Bank  Board,  and  the  Nation's  pri- 
vate financial  institutions. 

Title  VI  of  the  bill— miscellaneous — 
would  carry  out  the  recommendations  of 
the  Commission  on  Mortgage  Interest 
Rates. 

Section  601  would  establish,  through 
January  1,  1972,  a  dual  market  system 
for  FHA  and  VA  mortgages.  Under  one 
part  of  the  dual  system,  the  existing  au- 
thority of  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  to  set  maximum  in- 
terest rates  at  a  level  he  finds  necessary 
to  meet  the  mortgage  market  would  be 
extended  from  October  1,  1970,  to  Janu- 
ary 1.  1972.  Under  these  extensions,  the 
market  would  continue  to  operate  much 
as  it  does  now.  with  FHA  and  VA  mort- 
gages originated  at  interest  rates  limited 
by  ceilings  set  by  the  Secretarj-  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  and  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans"  Affairs. 

Under  the  other  part  of  the  dual  sys- 
tem, the  rate  on  an  individual  FHA-VA 
mortgage  would  be  determined  in  the 
marketplace,  without  regard  to  any  ad- 
ministrative or  statutory  ceiling,  pro- 
vided the  mortgage  originator  or  lender 
neither  charges  nor  collects  any  discount 
from  any  party  in  connection  with  the 
transaction.  An  origination  fee  would 
still  be  permitted — under  regulation — 
and  discounts  would  still  be  permitted 
in  the  secondary  market  where  existing 
mortgages  are  sold. 

Section  602  of  the  bill  would  direct  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urbcm  Devel- 
opment and  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs,  after  consultation  with 
each  other,  to  prescribe  standards  gov- 
erning the  amounts  of  settlement  costs 
allowable  in  any  area  in  connection  with 
the  financing  of  FHA-  and  VA-assisted 
housing.  The  FHA  and  VA  standards  for 
loans  would  be  consistent  with  each  other 
and  would  be  based  on  the  Secretary's 
and  the  Administrator's  estimates  of  the 
reasonable  charge  for  necessary  services 
involved  in  closings. 

The  Secretary  and  the  Administrator 
would  also  be  directed  to  undertake  a 
Joint  study  and  to  make  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Congress,  no  later  than  1  year 
after  the  enactment  of  this  bill,  as  to  leg- 
islative and  admmistrative  actions  to  re- 
duce and  standardize  settlement  costs. 

Section  603  of  the  bill  would  create 
a  Special  Advisory  Commission  on  Hous- 
ing which  would,  no  later  than  Novem- 
ber 1  of  each  year,  recommend  to  the 
Congress  specific  housing  goals  for  the 
next  fiscal  year  and  proposals  to  achieve 
these  goals.  The  Commission's  reotnn- 
mendations  would  be  considered  and  dis- 
cussed in  the  annual  housing  report  re- 
quired to  be  submitted  by  the  President 
pursuant  to  title  XVI  of  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1968. 

Section  604  of  the  bill  would  amend 
the  Home  Owners  Loan  Act  of  1933  to 
liberalize  the  statutes  governing  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  savings  and  loan  asso- 
ciations. 

Section  605  of  the  bill  would  liberalize 
the  real  estate  lending  statutes  govern- 
ing the  activities  of  the  commercial 
banks. 
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Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  section-by-sectlon  stmunaiy 
of  S.  3685  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  section- 
by -section  simimary  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

SECnON-BT-SSCnON    SimiCAXT 
TTTLE    I — RKDOCTION   OF   INTEREST  CHARGES   FOB 
MEMBERS  OF  THE  FEDERAL  HOME  LOAN   BAKX 
STSTEM 

Section  101  of  the  bill  would  authorize  an 
appropriation  of  t250  million  to  be  lued  by 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  for  dis- 
bursements to  Federal  home  loan  banks  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  funds  for  mortgage 
financing  at  reduced  rates  of  interest  to 
home  buyers  and  other  borrowers.  The  dis- 
bursements of  the  funds  shall  be  admin- 
istered to  assist  In  the  provision  of  housing 
for  low-  and  middle-income  families.  In  no 
case  may  the  lending  institution  use  the 
funds  for  a  loan  with  an  effective  Interest 
rate  greater  than  1  percent  above  the  effec- 
tive rate  of  Interest  payable  by  the  lending 
Institutions  to  the  Federal  home  loan  bank 
for  such  funds.  The  majtlmum  mortgage  loan 
assisted  with  such  funds  may  not  exceed 
the  comparable  ceilings  under  section  203 
(b)  (for  sales  housing)  and  section  207  (for 
rental  housing)  of  the  National  Housing  Act. 
No  more  than  20  percent  of  funds  appro- 
priated may  be  disbursed  to  any  one  Federal 
home  lonn  bank  district. 
Trn-E  n — AtTTHORrrr  for  the  federal  national 

MORTGAGE  association  TO  PROVIDE  A  SECOND- 
ARY   MARKKT    FOR    CONVENTIONAL    MORTGAGES 

Section  201(a)  of  the  bill  would  eipand 
the  purchase  authority  of  the  Federal  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association  to  include  con- 
ventional mortgages,  in  addition  to  the  Fed- 
erally underwritten  mortgages  it  now  pur- 
chases and  sells.  These  purchases  would  be 
limited  generally  to  mortgages  with  a  maxi- 
mum loan-to-value  ratio  of  7S  percent;  this 
restriction  would  not  apply  (1)  If  the  excess 
above  such  75  percent  Is  privately  insured 
or  guaranteed.  (2)  if  the  seller  agrees  to  re- 
purchase or  replace  the  mortgage  In  the 
event  of  a  default  within  3  years,  or  (3)  If 
the  seller  retains  a  participation  of  at  least 
10  percent. 

There  could  be  no  advance  commitments 
to  purchase  conventional  mortgages  In  cases 
where  the  seller  retains  a  participation  In 
the  mortgage  No  more  than  10  percent  of  all 
purchases  of  conventional  mortgages  may  be 
of  mortgages  more  than  1  year  old  at  time 
of  purchase.  Also,  mortgages  over  1  year  old 
could  be  purchased  only  from  sellers  con- 
tinuing in  the  mortgage  lending  business. 
Lastly,  the  maximum  dollar  limits  on  mort- 
gages purchased  could  not  exceed  comparable 
limits  applicable  under  sections  203(b)  (for 
sales  housing)  and  207  (for  rental  housmg) 
of  the  National  Housing  Act.  Section  201(b) 
would  exclude  from  the  limitations  on  obli- 
gations of  National  Banks  those  resulting 
from  sale  of  mortgages  to  FNMA  or  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corporation. 

TITLE    III — FEDERAL    HOME    LOAN    MORTGAGE 
CORPORATION 

.Section  301  provides  that  title  in  may  be 
cited  as  the  "Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage 
Corporation  Act." 

Section  302  contains  definitions  of  terms 
used  in  title  lU. 

Section  303(a)  creates  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Mortgage  Corporation,  to  be  under  the 
direction  of  a  board  of  directors  composed  of 
the  members  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board,  the  chairman  of  which  would  be  the 
chairman  of  the  board  of  directors. 

Section  303(b)  seta  forth  the  powers  of  the 
Corporation  and  gives  It  authority  to  Incur 
expenditure*  and  employ  peraormel  without 
regard  to  certain  statutory  restrictions. 

Section  303(c)  provides  for  the  Investment 
of  funds  of  the  Corporation,  which  may  be 


made  as  prescribed  by  the  board  of  directors. 
It  further  provides  that  any  Federal  reserve 
bank  or  Federal  home  loan  b«uik,  or  any  bank 
designated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
as  a  depository  of  public  money,  may  t>e  des- 
ignated by  the  Corporation  as  a  depository  or 
custodian  or  fiscal  agent.  When  so  designated 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  the  (Corpora- 
tion may  become  a  depository  of  public 
funds. 

Section  303(d)  provides  that  the  Corpora- 
tion Itself  shall  be  exempt  from  State  and 
local  taxes  except  for  real  property  taxes. 

Section  303(e)  gives  the  Corporation  clear 
authority  to  bring  suit  In  Federal  court  and 
to  remove  to  such  court  any  Judicial  pro- 
ceedings In  which  It  Is  Involved,  and  pro- 
hibits the  Issuance  of  any  attachment  or  exe- 
cution against  the  Corporation  or  its  prop- 
erty before  final  Judgment. 

Section  304  provides  for  the  Issuance  and 
retirement  of  capital  stock  of  the  Corpora- 
tion. Subsection  (a)  provides  that  such  stock 
shall  consist  only  of  nonvoting  common 
stock,  and  It  shall  be  Issued  only  to  Federal 
home  loan  banks,  and  that  It  shQJl  have  such 
par  value  and  other  characteristics  as  the 
Corporation  shall  prescribe. 

Section  3(M(b)  provides  that  the  Federal 
home  loan  banks  shall  subscribe  for  such 
amounts  of  stock  as  are  prescribed  by  the 
Corporation,  but  that  the  payments  for 
which  the  banks  may  be  obligated  under 
such  subscriptions  shall  not  exceed  $100 
million. 

Section  304(c)  provides  specifically  for  the 
allocation  of  stock  among  the  several  banks. 

Section  304(d)  proi-ldes  for  the  retirement 
of  the  stock,  and  imposes  the  restriction  that 
no  call  for  the  retirement  of  stock  shall  be 
made,  and  no  stock  shall  be  retired  without 
call,  If,  Immediately  after  such  acUon.  the 
total  of  the  stock  not  called  for  reUrement 
and  of  the  reserves  and  surplus  of  the  Cor- 
poration would  be  less  than  $100  million. 

Section  305(a)(1)  would  authorize  the 
Corporation  to  purchase,  and  make  commit- 
ments to  purchase,  mortgages  on  residential 
property  from  any  Federal  home  loan  bank, 
the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Cor- 
poration, any  member  of  a  Federal  home  loan 
bank,  or  any  other  financial  Institution  the 
deposits  or  accounts  of  which  are  Insured  by 
an  agency  of  the  United  States.  The  Corpora- 
tion Is  further  authorized  to  hold  and  deal 
with,  and  sell  or  otherwise  dispose  of,  mort- 
gages or  Interests  therein. 

Section  305(a)  (2)  provides  that  mortgages 
shall  be  of  the  type  which  generally  meet 
the  purchase  standards  Imposed  by  private 
Institutional  mortgage  Investors.  No  purchase 
shall  be  made  If  the  outstanding  principal 
balance  of  the  mortgage  exceeds  75  percent 
of  the  value  of  the  projjerty,  unless  (a)  the 
seller  retains  at  least  a  10-percent  participa- 
tion, or  (b)  the  seller  agrees  to  repurchase  or 
replace  the  mortgage  In  the  event  of  a  de- 
fault within  3  years,  or  (c)  the  mortgage  Is 
guaranteed  or  Insured  by  a  department  or 
agency  of  the  United  States  or  the  portion 
of  the  unpaid  principal  balance  exceeding  75 
percent  is  guaranteed  by  a  qualified  private 
insurer.  The  Corporation's  authority  to  pur- 
chase conventional  mortgages  mere  than  1 
yenr  old  Is  limited,  and  the  principal  obliga- 
tion of  any  conventional  mortgage  purchased 
by  the  Corporation  shall  not  exceed  the  dol- 
lar limitations  on  comparable  mortgages  In- 
sured by  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development. 

Section  305(a)  (3)  provides  that  sales  or 
other  dispositions  of  mortgages  by  the  Cor- 
poration may  be  with  or  without  recourse, 
and  upon  terms  and  conditions  prescribed  by 
the  Corporation. 

Section  306(b)  confers  the  authority  to 
enter  Into  the  transactions  enumerated  In 
section  SOS  upon  any  Federal  home  loan 
bank,  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insur- 
ance Corporation,  any  Federal  savings  and 
loan  association,  any  Faderal  home  loan  bank 


member,  and  any  other  financial  Institution 
the  deposits  or  accounts  of  which  are  In- 
sured by  an  agency  of  the  United  States  to 
the  extent  that  Congress  has  the  power  to 
confer  such  authority. 

Section  306(a)  authorizes  the  Corporation 
to  borrow  to  give  security,  to  pay  interest, 
and  to  Issue  mortgage-backed  securities 
guaranteed  by  the  Government  NaUonal 
Mortgage  Association. 

Section  306(b)  authorizes  the  Corporation 
to  establish  prohibitions  or  restrictions  upon 
the  creation  of  Indebtedness  or  obligations 
of  the  Corporation,  and  to  create  liens  or 
charges  upon  its  property. 

Section  306(c)  provides  that  the  Federal 
home  loan  banks  shall,  to  the  extent  pre- 
scribed by  the  corporation's  l>oard  of  direc- 
tors, guarantee  any  obligations  of  the  Corpo- 
ration other  than  Its  capital  stock. 

Section  306(d)  states  that  the  provisions  of 
the  section,  and  of  any  restriction,  prohibi- 
tion, lien,  or  charge  created  thereunder,  shall 
be  effective  notwithstanding  any  other  law. 

Section  307  Is  designed  to  assure  that  the 
rights  and  remedies  of  the  Corporation  with 
respect  to  mortgages  or  other  property  Ac- 
quired by  It  could  not  be  Impaired  by  re- 
strictive laws,  such  as  moratorium  laws,  or 
administrative  actions  of  a  similar  nature, 
which  take  effect  after  the  Corporation  has 
acquired  the  mortgage  or  other  prop)erty. 

Section  308  contains  penal  provisions  pro- 
tecting the  name  of  the  Corporation,  Its  sign, 
devices,  and  so  forth. 

Section  308  provides  that  the  act  shall  be 
applicable  to  the  several  States,  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  and  the  territories  and  possessions  of 
the  United  States. 

Section  310  contains  customary  language 
regarding  separability. 

TITLE  IV — REALLOCATION  OF  GOVERNMENT  NA- 
TIONAL MORTGAGE  ASSOCIATION  SPECIAL  AS- 
SISTANCE FUNDS 

Section  401  of  the  bill  would  reallocate  $750 
million  (one  half  the  amount  authorized  in 
the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1969)  of  the  Oovernment  National  Mortgage 
Association's  special  assistance  funds  from 
the  Congressional  authority  for  low-cost  sales 
housing  under  subsection  305(g)  to  the  more 
flexible  Presidential  authority  under  subsec- 
tion 305(c)  where  It  can  be  used  for  a  wide 
range  of  sales  and  rental  houses.  The  section 
would  also  amend  the  1969  provision  rela- 
tive to  the  program  for  low-cost  sales  hous- 
ing under  the  Congressional  Authority  to 
remove  the  par  purchase  requirement  and  to 
Increase  the  mortgage  ceilings  to  FHA  sec- 
tion 235  ceilings. 

TITLE  V — FUNDS  FOR  FINANCINC  MIDDLE  INCOMK 
HOUSING 

Section  501  declares  that  periodic  episodes 
of  tight  money  have  a  disproportionate  Im- 
pact upon  middle  Income  homebuyers  and 
that  the  Oovernment  has  a  responslbiUty 
to  lessen  this  burden. 

Section  502  enacts  a  new  section  11a  to 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act.  Under 
section  11a,  the  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  Is 
authorized  to  issue  up  to  $3  billion  a  year 
In  housing  certificates,  the  proceeds  from 
which  will  be  deposited  Into  a  middle  Income 
housing  fund.  The  Federal  home  loan  tMoks 
are  empowered  to  make  advances  from  the 
fund  to  member  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions or  to  other  federally  Insured  financial 
Institutions  subject  to  the  following  condi- 
tions: 

(1)  All  of  the  funds  be  used  for  making 
residential  mortgage  loans; 

(2)  If  the  cost  of  the  housmg  Is  less  than 
a  specified  purchase  price  Umlt,  the  interest 
rate  charged  the  homebuyer  (Including  all 
points)  must  be  less  than  7  percent.  The 
purchase  price  Umlt  Is  specified  at  $20,000 
except  that  this  limit  may  be  Increased  by 
up  to  50  percent  by  the  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  In  high  cost  areas. 
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(S)  If  th«  cost  of  tb«  housing  escMda  tbe 
purcbkM  price  limit,  the  rate  to  the  home- 
buyer  c*n  be  Increased  by  one-fourth  of  1 
percent  for  each  $500  or  portion  thereof  In 
exceas  of  the  purchase  price  limit. 

Section  503  ad<l«  a  new  section  13(b)  to 
the  Federal  Reaerve  Act  which  requires  the 
Federal  reserve  banks  to  purchase  all  housing 
certincates  presented  to  them  by  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Board  at  a  maximum 
rate  of  Interest  of  9  percent  per  jmi. 
rmx  Ti — »iiac«i-u*!«xoo8 
Section  601  would  establish  an  experimen- 
tal dual  Interest  rate  system  for  FHA  and 
VA  assisted  mortgages  and  loans.  The  present 
temporary  authority  for  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  estab- 
lish maximum  interest  rates  for  FHA  and  VA 
loans  In  excess  of  statutory  maximum  Inter- 
est rates  when  necessary  to  meet  the  mort- 
gage market  would  be  extended  until  Janu- 
ary 1.1973. 

As  an  alternative  to  this  administered  rate. 
the  Secretary  and  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  would  be  authorized  to  Insure 
or  guarantee  loans  at  any  interest  rate  agreed 
upon  by  the  borrower  and  the  lender.  Direct 
VA  loans,  however,  could  not  bear  an  Interest 
rate  in  excess  of  the  administered  rate  This 
"free-rate"  would  be  available  only  If  the 
lender  certifies  It  has  charged  no  discounts 
to  any  party  except  as  compensation  for  ex- 
penses In  accordance  with  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  and  the  Adminis- 
trator. Discounts  would  continue  to  be  per- 
mitted with  respect  to  Infrured  or  guaranteed 
loans  bearing:  an  Interest  rate  within  the 
maximum  rate  established  by  the  Secretary. 
Section  602  would  direct  the  Secretary  and 
the  A(<mlnlstrator,  after  consultation  with 
each  other,  to  prescribe  standards  governing 
the  amounts  of  settlement  costs  allowable  In 
any  are^  In  connection  with  the  financing  of 
FHA  and  VA  assisted  housing. 

The  Secretary  and  the  Administrator  would 
also  be  directed  to  undertake  a  Joint  study 
and  to  make  recommendations  to  tbe  Con- 
gress no  later  than  1  year  after  enictment 
of  this  act.  as  to  legislative  and  administra- 
tive actions  to  reduce  and  standardize  set- 
tlement costs. 

Section  603  would  create  a  Special  Advisory 
Commission  on  Housing  which  would,  no 
later  than  November  1  of  each  >ear.  recom- 
mend to  the  Congi^ss  specific  bousing  goals 
for  the  next  flreal  7?>ar  and  proposals  to 
achieve  these  goals.  The  Commlsslcns  rec- 
ommendations would  be  considered  and  dis- 
cussed In  the  annual  housing  report  required 
to  be  submitted  by  the  President  pursuant 
to  title  XVI  of  the  Housing  and  Lrban  De- 
velopment Act  of  1968  and  would  thus  consti- 
tute a  part  of  the  ad.nlnlstratlons  deci- 
sional process  with  respect  to  housing  po'lcy. 
Section  604(ai  would  amend  section  5(ci 
of  the  Home  Owners  Loan  Act  of  1933  to  ( 1 ) 
remove  the  tMOOO  mortgage  ceiling  and  ro 
replace  It  with  discretionary  authority  by 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board:  (2)  au- 
thorize Federal  savings  and  loan  associations 
to  act  as  trustees  for  Keough  type  retire- 
ment funds.  Existing  tax  law  permits  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations  to  act  as  trtistees 
for  such  funds  but  tbe  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  law  contains  no  such  authority. 

Section  604(b)  would  amend  section  2  of 
the  Home  Owners  Loan  Act  of  1933  to  broaden 
the  primary  lending  area  of  federally  char- 
tered savings  and  loan  associations  to  t^e 
entire  area  of  the  State  In  which  the  home 
offlce  of  such  an  association  is  located,  pro- 
vided, however,  that  this  broadened  area  may 
not  apply  in  the  case  of  an  association  hav- 
ing Its  home  offlce  In  a  State  where  State 
chartered  savings  and  loan  associations  are 
not  permitted  to  loan  In  any  portion  of  the 
pcopoacd  broadened  area.  Existing  law  llmiu 
In  general  the  savings  and  loan  associations 
primary  lending  area  to  100  miles  from  the 
home  offlce  of  such  association. 


Section  606  would  amend  section  24  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act  to  extend  the  ratio 
of  loan  to  value  from  80  to  90  percent  for 
fully  amortized  conventional  mortgage  loans 
by  national  banks.  It  would  also  Increase  the 
term  of  conventional  mortgage  loans  for  na- 
tional banks  from  25  to  30  years.  In  addition 
It  would  permit  national  banks  to  make  con- 
struction loans  for  a  period  of  up  to  60 
months  Existing  law  limits  such  period  to 
36  months. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  BENNrrr),  who 
is  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
committee  is  necessarily  absent.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  he  has  been  in  Korea  at 
a  meeting  of  the  Asian  Development 
Bank  and  is  due  to  return  to  Washing- 
ton tonight.  We  had  made  a  commitment 
to  him  that  the  bill  In  the  form  in  which 
it  now  stands  would  not  be  taken  up  un- 
til he  got  back  here.  It  was  our  under- 
standing that  the  bill  would  be  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  this  afternoon  but  com- 
pleted on  tomorrow.  However,  since  that 
time  I  think  the  part  to  which  he  ob- 
jected has  been  pretty  well  worked  out. 
The  minority  counsel  on  the  committee 
has  been  in  touch  with  him  And  he 
agrees  that  we  may  proceed  with  the  bill. 
Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  thank 
Senator  Bennett,  who  Is  not  able  to  be 
here  today,  for  permitting  us  to  take  ac- 
tion on  this  legislation  in  his  absence.  He 
feels  very  strongly  about  title  V  as  re- 
ported by  the  committee,  and  we  had 
given  him  a  commitment  not  to  consider 
this  legislation  in  his  absence.  However, 
he  has  been  involved  In  the  efforts  that 
have  taken  place  to  work  out  an  alter- 
native to  title  V  which  would  not  Involve 
the  Federal  Reserve  and  its  ability  to  in- 
dependently determine  monetary  policy 
in  accord  with  the  guidelines  established 
by  Congress.  Senator  Bennett  has  had 
an  opportunity  to  consider  the  alterna- 
tive which  will  be  offered  and  has  given 
his  consent  that  we  go  ahead.  I  mention 
this  at  the  outset  because  many  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  are  aware  of  the 
strong  objection  by  Senator  Bennett  to 
title  V  in  the  committee  bill.  I  want  thorn 
to  know  that  we  are  not  acting  against 
our  agreement  with  him. 

I  am  pleased  to  advise  that  the  matter 
has  been  worked  out.  I  am  advised  that 
he  is  thoroughly  in  accord  with  this  and 
has  agreed  that  we  may  proceed. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  that  Is  my 
understanding  as  well,  that  the  Senator 
from  Utah  is  willing  for  us  to  proceed 
with  even  final  crnsideraticn  of  the 
measure  this  afternoon  provided  that 
the  comoromi-e  amendment  to  title  V 
Ls  aereed  to.  And  I  understand  that  will 
be  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  Proxm IRK) . 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  bill 
la  open  to  amendment. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  Is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield 
briefly  to  the  Senator  from  Mlimesota 
without  losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  0»=?TCER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  send 


to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  would  like  to  have  the  amend- 
ment read  so  that  I  will  know  what  Is 
in  the  amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  tbe  bill  insert  a  new  section 
as  follows: 
"TBZAatJBT    Boaaowrsc    AtrrHoarrr    rot    new 

COMMUNrrlES   paocsAM 

"Sec.  606.  Section  407  (a)  of  the  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1968  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following ;  The  Secretary  may  issue  obllga- 
Uons  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  an 
amount  outstanding  at  any  one  time  suffi- 
cient to  enable  the  Secretary  to  carry  out  his 
functions  with  respect  to  the  guarantees  au- 
thorized by  this  title.  The  obligations  Issued 
under  this  subsection  shall  have  such  ma- 
turities and  bear  such  rate  or  rates  of  In- 
terest as  shall  be  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  is  authorized  and  directed  to  pur- 
chase any  obligations  of  the  Secretary  Issued 
under  this  subsection,  and  for  such  purpose 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized 
to  use  as  a  public  debt  transaction  the  pro- 
ceeds from  the  sale  of  any  securities  Issued 
under  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act,  as  now 
or  hereafter  in  force,  and  the  purposes  for 
which  securities  may  be  issued  under  such 
Act  are  extended  to  include  purchases  of 
the  Secretary's  obligations  hereunder."  " 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  explain  the  amendment 
and  then  I  would  be  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, If  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
wants  to  explain  it  that  would  be  all 
right.  I  was  going  to  suggest  that  per- 
haps he  withhold  action  on  the  amend- 
ment until  we  have  had  a  chance  to 
examine  it  more  carefully.  However,  he 
might  go  ahead  and  make  his  statement. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
make  a  brief  statement,  and  then  I  will 
not  call  up  the  amendment,  because  I 
had  promised  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin that  If  there  was  any  controversy, 
I  would  not  pursue  the  matter  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, there  may  not  be  controversy.  I 
shall  not  know  until  after  I  have  exam- 
ined the  amendment. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  was  designed  to  correct  a 
flaw  in  the  new  commimities  legislation. 
The  first  new  community  created  in  the 
Nation  which  uses  the  bonding  authority 
is  in  Minnesota.  It  Is  called  Jonathan. 

The  bonding  attorneys  will  net  under- 
write those  bonds  because  of  the  follow- 
ing paragraph: 

Should  there  be  losses  under  the  bond.  It 
Is  possible  that  the  fund  created  to  pay  for 
these  Ics  es  out  of  the  fees  and  charges,  such 
as  the  FHA  funds,  will  not  yet  have  built 
up  to  the  point  where  It  could  cover  those 
losses. 

There  Is  no  way  of  knowing  whether 
there  will  be  losses. 

We  hope  that  there  will  not  be  any 
losses.  If  there  are  losses.  It  Is  even  more 
likely  that  the  fund  wlU  be  adequate  to 
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compensate  for  It.  However,  there  needs 
to  be  a  backup  protection  In  order  to  get 
the  bonding  approval  needed  to  issue 
these  bonds. 

There  is  a  similar  backup  provision 
under  FHA.  I  do  not  think  it  has  ever 
had  to  be  used,  but  It  was  there  for  the 
same  purpose. 

We  were  not  aware  of  this  technical 
problem  at  the  time  we  developed  the 
new  communities  legislation.  The  provi- 
sion was  there  to  meet  this  problem. 

The  amendment  has  the  suppwrt  of  the 
administration.  It  does  not  require  any 
dollar  amount.  We  hope  that  It  will 
never  have  to  be  used.  But  in  order  to  get 
the  l>onds  underway,  we  need  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Perhaps 
It  is  all  right,  but  I  would  appreciate  it 
if  I  could  have  the  opportunity  to  look 
at  it. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Very  well.  I  withdraw 
the  amendment  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  to  title  V  to 
the  bill  and  I  ask  imanlmous  consent 
that  the  reading  of  the  amendment  be 
dispensed  with.  And  I  will  explain  the 
amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered;  and  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  amendment  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  reads  as  follows: 

On  page  23,  line  3,  strike  out  "such  pe- 
riods" and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "periods  of 
high  mortgage  Interest  rates". 

On  page  23,  beginning  with  line  7,  strike 
out  all  through  line  17,  on  page  26,  and  in- 
sert the  following: 

"Sec.  502.  Title  n  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  Is  amended  by  adding  a  new  section  24S 
as  follows : 

"  'HOMEOWNEBSHIP  FOR   MIDOLK  INCOIIX 
FAKILZE3 

'"Sac  343.  (a)  Whenever  he  determines 
such  action  to  be  necessary  in  furtherance 
of  the  purposes  set  forth  in  section  601  of 
the  Emergency  Home  Finance  Act  of  1970, 
the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make,  and  to 
contract  to  make,  periodic  assistance  pay- 
ments on  behalf  of  families  of  middle  in- 
come. The  assistance  shall  be  accomplished 
through  Interest  subsidy  payments  to  the 
Federal  NaUonaJ  Mortgage  Association  or  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corporation 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  "the  Investor") 
with  respect  to  mortgages  meeting  the  spe- 
cial requirements  specified  In  this  section  and 
made  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Emergency  Home  Finance  Act  of  1970. 

"'(b>  To  qualify  for  assistance  payments 
a  middle  income  family  shall  be  a  mortgagor 
under  a  mortgage  which  meets  the  require- 
ments of  this  section.  In  addition  to  the 
foregoUig  requirement,  the  Secretary  may 
require  that  the  mortgagor  have  an  Income, 
at  the  time  of  acquisition  of  the  property, 
of  not  more  than  the  median  income  for  the 
area  In  which  the  property  is  located,  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary,  with  appropriate 
adjustments  for  smaller  and  larger  famUles. 

"•(c)  The  mterest  subsidy  payments  au- 
thorized by  this  section  shall  cease  when 
(1)  the  mortgagor  no  longer  occupies  tbe 
property  which  secur«s  the  mortgage,  (2) 
the  mortgages  are  no  longer  held  by  the  in- 
vestor, or  (3)  the  rate  of  interest  paid  by 
the  mortgagor  reaches  the  rate  of  interest 
specified  on  the  mortgage. 


" '  (d)  Interest  subsidy  paymente  shall  be 
on  mortgages  on  which  the  mortgagor  makes 
monthly  payments  toward  principal  and  In- 
terest equal  to  an  amount  which  would  be 
required  If  the  mortgage  bore  an  effective 
Interest  rate  of  7  per  centum  per  annum 
Including  any  discounts  or  charges  In  the 
nature  of  points  or  otherwise  (but  not  m- 
cludlng  premiums.  If  any,  for  mortgage  In- 
surance) or  such  higher  rate  (not  to  exceed 
the  rate  specified  in  the  mortgage)  which 
the  mortgagor  could  pay  by  applying  at  least 
20  p>er  centum  of  his  Income  toward  home- 
ownership  expenses.  As  used  In  this  subsec- 
tion, the  term  "monthly  homeownershlp  ex- 
pense" shall  Include  the  monthly  payment 
for  principal.  Interest,  mortgage  insurance 
premium.  Insurance,  and  taxes  due  under 
the  mortgage. 

"•(e)  The  mterest  subsidy  payments  shall 
be  in  an  amount  equal  to  the  difference  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary,  between  the 
total  amount  of  Interest  per  calendar  quarter 
received  by  the  Investor  on  mortgages  as- 
sisted vmder  this  section  and  purchased  by 
them  and  the  total  amount  of  interest  which 
the  investor  would  have  received  If  the  yield 
on  such  mortgages  was  equal  to  the  sum  of 
(a)  the  average  costs  (expressed  as  an  an- 
nual percentage  rate)  to  them  of  all  bor- 
rowed funds  outstanding  In  the  Immediately 
preceding  calendar  quarter,  and  (b)  such 
per  centum  per  annum  for  administrative 
and  other  expenses  as  tbe  Secretary  deter- 
mines is  necessary  emd  appropriate. 

•••(f)  Procedures  shall  be  adopted  by  the 
Secretary  for  recertlficatlons  of  the  mort- 
gagor's income  at  intervals  of  two  years  (or 
at  shorter  Intervals  where  the  Secretary 
deems  It  desirable)  for  the  purpose  of  ad- 
justing the  amount  of  the  mortgagor's  pay- 
ments pursuant  to  subsection   (d). 

•••(g)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  such 
regulations  as  he  deems  necessary  to  assure 
that  the  sales  price  of.  or  other  considera- 
tion paid  m  connection  with,  the  purchase 
by  a  homeowner  of  the  property  with  respect 
to  which  assistance  payments  are  to  be  made 
is  not  mcreased  above  tbe  appraised  value 
on  which  the  maximum  mortgage  which  the 
Secretary  will  Insure  Is  computed. 

"'(h)(1)  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
enable  the  Secretary  to  make  Interest  subsidy 
payments  under  contracts  entered  Into  tmder 
this  section.  The  aggregate  amount  of  con- 
tracts to  make  such  payments  shall  not  ex- 
ceed amounts  approved  In  appropriations 
acts,  and  payments  pursuant  to  such  con- 
tracts shall  not  exceed  $60,000,000  during  the 
first  year  of  such  contracts  prior  to  July  1, 
1971,  which  amotint  shall  be  increased  by 
an  additional  $60,000,000  during  the  first  year 
of  an  additional  number  of  such  contracts 
on  July  1  of  each  of  the  years  1971  and  1972. 

"  '(2)  No  mterest  subsidy  payments  under 
this  section  shall  be  made  after  June  30, 
1973,  except  pursuant  to  contracts  entered 
Into  on  or  before  such  date. 

"'(1)  In  determining  the  mcome  of  any 
family  for  the  purposes  of  this  section,  In- 
come from  all  sources  of  each  member  of 
the  family  In  the  household  shall  be  In- 
cluded, except  that  the  Secretary  shaU  ex- 
clude Income  earned  by  any  minor  person. 

••  '(J)  (1)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized,  upon 
application  by  the  mortgagee,  to  insure  a 
mortgage  executed  by  a  mortgagor  who  meets 
the  eligibility  requirements  for  assistance 
payments  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  under 
subsection  (b).  Commitments  for  the  insur- 
ance of  such  mortgages  may  be  Issued  by 
the  Secretary  prior  to  the  date  of  their  exe- 
cution or  disbursement  thereon,  upon  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe. 

'"(2)  To  be  eligible  for  insurance  under 
this  snbaectlon.  a  mortgage  shall  meet  the 
rvqulrements  of  section  221(d)  (2)  or  334(c), 
except  as  such  requirements  are  modified  by 
this  cubaectlon. 


'"(3)  A  mortgage  to  be  Insured  under  this 
section  shall — 

"  '(1)  mvolve  a  single-family  dwelling 
which  has  been  approved  by  the  Secretary 
prior  to  the  beginning  of  construction  or  a 
one-family  unit  in  a  condominium  project 
(together  with  an  undivided  interest  in  the 
conunon  areas  and  facilities  serving  tbe 
project)  which  Is  released  from  a  multlfam- 
lly  project,  the  construction  of  which  has 
been  completed  within  two  years  prior  to  the 
filing  of  the  application  for  assistance  pay- 
ments with  respect  to  such  family  unit  and 
the  vmlt  shall  have  had  no  previous  occu- 
pant other  than  the  mortgagor; 

"'(11)  Involve  a  single-family  dwelling 
whose  appraised  value,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary,  Is  not  In  excess  of  •20,000  (which 
amount  may  be  Increased  by  not  more  than 
60%  In  any  geographical  area  where  the  Sec- 
retary authorizes  va.  Increase  on  the  basis  of 
a  finding  that  the  cost  level  so  requires) . 

"  '(m)  be  executed  by  a  mortgagor  who 
shall  have  paid  In  cash  or  Its  equivalent  on 
accoimt  of  the  property  (a)  3  per  centum 
of  the  first  $15,000  of  the  appraised  value  of 
the  property  (b)  10  per  centum  of  such 
value  In  excess  of  $15,000  but  not  In  excess  of 
$25,000,  and  (c)  20  per  centum  of  such  value 
In  excess  of  $25,000.' 

•'CONFORMING   AMENDMENTS 

"Sec.  503.  SecUon  238  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  Is  amended  by — 

"(a)  striking  out  'section  235(1),  235(J) 
(4) ,  or  237'  each  place  It  appears  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'sec- 
tion 236(1),  235(j)(4),  237.  or  243';   and 

"(b)  striking  out  '235.  236,  and  237'  each 
place  It  appears  In  subsection  (b)  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  '235.  236,  237,  and  243". 

"AMENDMENT       TO       THE       FEDERAL       NA'rXONAL 
MOBTOAGE  ASSOCIATION  CUARTEB  ACT 

"Sec.  604.  Section  304(a)  (1)  of  the  Nation- 
al Housing  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  foUowlng:  'Nothing  in  this 
title  shall  prohibit  the  corporaUon  from  pur- 
chasing, and  making  commitments  to  pur- 
chase, any  mortgage  with  respect  to  which 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment has  entered  Into  a  contract  with 
the  corporation  to  make  Interest  subsidy 
payments  under  section  502  of  the  Emer- 
gency Home  Finance  Act  of  1970'." 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  title 
V  provides  up  to  $3  billion  a  year  in  7- 
percent  mortgage  credit  to  lower  and 
middle  income  homebuyers  through  the 
facilities  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System, 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  and 
the  Nation's  private  financial  Institu- 
tions. This  would  help  150,000  families  a 
year  to  purchase  homes  at  rates  they 
can  afford  to  pay.  The  amendment  would 
achieve  the  same  objectives  but  with- 
out the  use  of  Federal  Reserve  bank 
credit. 

Before  describing  the  amendment,  I 
would  like  to  outline  the  basic  rationale 
behind  the  existing  title  V  and  my  pro- 
posed amendment.  Title  V  Includes  the 
main  features  of  S.  3503,  the  Middle  In- 
come Mortgage  Credit  Act,  which  I  in- 
troduced on  February  25  along  with  24 
cosponsors.  Our  basic  purpose  was  to 
help  the  middle  income  family  buy  a 
home  whenever  interest  rates  become 
abnormally  high  due  to  monetary  policy. 

The  average  homebuyer  did  not  create 
Inflation;  and  yet  he  is  being  called  upon 
to  pay  almost  all  of  the  cost  of  cooling  off 
the  economy.  Monetary  policy  uniquely 
discriminates  against  the  homebuildlng 
industry  and  the  homebuyer. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
SPARKMAN),  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
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mittee,  has  Just  referred  to  a  study  by 
Sherman  Maisel,  the  Chalnnan  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board. 

According  to  Sherman  Maisel,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  the 
housing  industry  accounted  for  60  to  70 
percent  of  the  cutback  dictated  by  the 
1966  tight  money  policy.  A  similar  pat- 
tern was  evident  in  1969. 

In  Milwaukee,  for  example,  we  have 
20  to  30  percent  of  the  people  in  the  con- 
struction trades  out  of  work  right  now 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  have  the 
worst  housing  shortage  in  Milwaukee 
and  around  the  country  that  we  have 
had  in  20  years.  It  Is  a  ridiculous  situa- 
tion. It  Is  caused  because  of  the  impact 
of  the  high  interest  rates  on  housing.  The 
program  is  moving  along  to  some  extent 
because  the  well-to-do  can  afford  to 
buy  more  expensive  homes  and  can  af- 
ford to  pay  higher  Interest  rates. 

When  an  industry'  comprising  only 
3  percent  of  GNP  bears  70  percent  of  the 
burden  of  fighting  Inflation  something 
is  drastically  wrong  with  the  way  In 
which  we  carry  out  economic  policy. 
Housing  starts  have  skidded  from  an 
annual  rate  of  1.8  million  units  in  Janu- 
ary of  1969  to  1.3  million  units  in  Febru- 
ar>'  of  1970.  The  administration  is  fore- 
casting only  1.4  million  housing  starts 
in  1970  even  with  its  program  of  hous- 
ing assistance. 

Many  housing  experts  predict  housing 
starts  will  decline  to  even  lower  levels 
in  1970.  Homebuilders  predicted  at  one 
point  that  a  decline  below  1  million  starts 
would  be  a  serious  depression  for  that 
industry.  We  should  be  building  close  to 
2  million  housing  units  to  meet  the  hous- 
ing goals  outlined  by  Congress  in  the 
1968  Housing  Act.  Our  average  In  the 
present  10-year  period  should  be  2.6  mil- 
lion housing  starts  a  year,  so  we  are  far 
below  that  number. 

In  addition  to  a  reduced  level  of  new 
home  construction,  the  home  buyer  has 
been  forced  to  pay  higher  and  higher 
interest  rates  to  purchase  a  home.  Mort- 
gage interest  rates  on  new  homes  aver- 
aged 8.62  percent  in  January  ccmpared 
to  7.5  percent  a  year  before  and  6.55 
percent  in  1967.  An  increase  of  two  per- 
centage points  on  a  $20,000.  30-ye«r 
mortgage  increases  the  monthly  pay- 
ments by  $28.  The  extra  $28  a  month  In 
interest  will  total  more  than  $10,000  over 
the  life  of  the  mortgage.  This  is  an  ex- 
tremely high  price  for  one  family  to 
pay  for  its  share  of  the  fight  against 
Inflation. 

When  a  large  corporation  Is  required 
to  pay  higher  interest  it  can  easily  pass 
the  extra  cost  on  to  the  consimier.  How- 
ever, a  home  buyer  has  no  one  he  can 
charge.  Higher  Interest  payments  must 
come  out  of  his  own  family  budget.  Thus 
there  is  a  basic  and  inherent  mequity  In 
the  way  monetary  policy  works.  Those 
who  are  hit  the  hardest  are  the  very  ones 
who  can  afford  it  the  least. 

Not  only  Is  the  entire  housing  indxistry 
clobbered  by  tight  money  but  within  the 
housing  sector  the  type  of  housing  cut 
the  hardest  is  housing  for  middle-income 
families.  During  1969.  the  sale  of  new 
homes  priced  over  $35,000  actually  In- 
creased by  10  percent  over  1968.  Like- 
wise, the  production  of  federally  sub- 


sidized housing  for  low-income  families 
increased  26  percent  in  fiscal  year  1969 
over  1968.  However,  nonsubsidized  hous- 
ing for  middle -income  home  buyers  wsis 
hard  hit.  The  sale  of  homes  in  1969 
priced  under  $25,000  fell  18  percent  from 
the  year  before. 

In  other  words  we  have  upper  Income 
housing  up  10  percent:  low  Income  sub- 
sidized housing  up  26  percent:  but  mid- 
dle-income housing  is  down  18  percent. 

The  chief  victims  of  tight  money  are 
not  the  very  rich  or  the  very  poor,  but 
the  middle  class — the  average,  quiet, 
hardworking  citizen  who  pays  his  taxes 
but  who  has  been  virtually  ignored  by 
our  housing  programs.  These  are  the 
people  who  pay  most  of  the  taxes  to  sup- 
port our  housing  programs  but  who  have 
received  very  few  of  the  benefits.  Their 
hard-earned  tax  dollars  are  sent  to 
Washington  on  a  one-way  ticket  marked 
"no  return." 

The  plight  of  the  middle-class  family 
was  aptly  described  by  Secretary  George 
Romney  when  he  pointed  out  that  a  few 
years  ago  40  percent  of  American  fami- 
lies could  afford  to  buy  a  new  home  but 
today  only  20  percent  can.  Four  out  of 
five  families  have  been  priced  out  of  the 
new  housing  market  due  to  tight  money 
and  rising  prices. 

In  January  of  this  year,  the  average 
prj-chase  price  of  new  housing  was 
$36,000  whereas  as  recently  as  1966  it 
was  $26,000.  In  3  short  years  the  average 
cost  of  a  new  home  increased  by  $10,000. 

A  family  would  have  to  have  an  income 
of  at  least  $14,000  a  year  to  afford  the 
average  new  home  being  constructed. 
Only  one  family  in  five  has  attadned  ihis 
level  of  affluence. 

Although  there  are  a  nimiber  of  con- 
structive elements  in  the  administra- 
tion's emergency  housing  program,  it 
seems  to  me  the  one  element  most  lack- 
ing is  relief  for  the  middle-income  home 
buyer.  Many  of  the  proposals  are  aimed 
at  increasing  housing  starts.  I  agree  we 
need  to  increase  our  total  housing  starts. 
But  we  also  need  to  be  concerned  with 
the  composition  of  housing  starts.  More 
$40,000  housing  starts  are  of  little  com- 
fort to  the  hard-pressed  middle-income 
family  who  cannot  even  obtain  a  loan  at 
a  rate  he  can  afford  to  pay  on  a  $25,000 
home. 

We  need  to  bring  down  interest  rates 
as  well  as  increase  housing  starts;  and 
we  need  to  refocus  more  of  the  resources 
of  the  housing  industry  on  the  middle- 
income  market. 

It  IS  for  these  reasons  that  I  introduced 
the  Middle-Income  Mortgage  Credit  Act. 
The  middle-income  home  buyer  did  not 
create  inflation  yet  he  Is  being  a&ked  to 
shoulder  all  of  the  burden.  The  Govern- 
ment has  a  responsibility  to  alleviate  at 
least  part  of  the  damage  it  creates 
through  high  interest  rate  policies.  The 
cost  of  high  interest  should  be  spread 
as  widely  as  possible  and  not  centered  on 
one  small  segment  of  the  population. 

We  need  a  mechanism  to  reduce  Inter- 
est rates  for  middle-income  home  buyers 
during  periods  of  tight  money.  Since  tbe 
Federal  Reserve  is  the  chief  architect  Ot 
tight  money,  it  Is  altofetber  fitting  and 
proper  that  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
be  called  upon  to  undo  some  of  the  dam- 


age it  creates.  Just  as  the  full  cost  of 
pollution  should  be  borne  by  the  polluter 
so  the  full  cost  of  or  the  full  responsi- 
bihty  for  the  monetary  policy  should  be 
borne  by  the  formulators  of  that  policy. 

The  proposal  first  contained  In  S.  3503 
and  title  V  of  the  committee  bill  seems 
admirably  equipped  to  help  stablize  the 
mortgage  market.  It  authorizes  the 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  to  borrow  up  to 
$3  billion  a  year  from  the  Federal  Re- 
serve at  6  percent.  The  funds  vix)uld  then 
l>e  advanced  to  savings  and  losm  associa- 
tions and  other  mortgage  lenders  on 
the  condition  that  they  be  used  for  mak- 
ing loans  at  a  rate  of  interest  not  in 
excess  of  7  percent.  The  loans  would  be 
limited  to  homes  costing  less  than  $20,- 
000  in  low-cost  areas  or  costing  up  to 
$30,000  in  high-cost  areas. 

This  proposal  is  strongly  opposed  by 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  although  I 
believe  the  Board  is  mistaken  that  it 
would  somehow  weaken  their  independ- 
ence in  determining  monetary  policy. 
Under  tiUe  V.  the  Board  would  have 
complete  freedom  to  control  the  aggre- 
gate supply  of  money  and  commercial 
bank  reserves.  The  purchase  of  $3  billion 
of  obligations  from  the  Home  Loan 
Board  could  be  easily  offset  by  purchas- 
ing $3  billion  less  in  Treasury  securities. 
In  effect,  the  Federal  Reserve  would 
merely  substitute  one  form  of  Govern- 
ment paper  for  another. 

I  am  a  firm  l)eUever  In  the  independ- 
ence of  the  Federal  Reserve  from  the 
executive  branch  of  our  Government. 
However,  under  the  Constitution  and  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act.  the  Fed  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  executive  branch  but  not 
the  Congress.  If  Congress  determines  the 
Federal  Reserve  should  have  a  role  in 
the  mortgage  market,  one  cannot  legit- 
imately argue  that  the  independent  role 
of  tbe  Federal  Reserve  somehow  pre- 
vents it  from  carrying  out  the  policies 
of  the  Congress. 

Nevertheless,  I  recognize  the  depth  of 
feeling  which  Federal  Reserve  Board  of- 
ficials have  about  this  proposal.  More- 
over, Chairman  Arthur  Burns  has  as- 
sured me  that  the  Federal  Reserve  fully 
recognizes  the  discriminatory  impact  of 
monetary  policy  on  the  housing  industry. 
He  also  indicated  the  Fed  has  launched 
a  comprehensive  study  of  ways  to  alle- 
viate the  impact  of  monetary  policy  on 
housing  and  improve  the  flow  of  mort- 
gage credit.  I  understand  this  study  will 
be  completed  sometime  next  fall. 

On  the  basis  of  the  cooperative  and 
nondogmatic  approach  to  the  problem 
thus  far  shown  by  Chairman  Burns.  I  am 
prepared  to  submit  an  amendment  with- 
drawing title  V  and  offer  a  substitute 
in  its  place. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  at  the 
desk  would  withdraw  the  provision  re- 
quiring $3  billion  to  be  provided  at  6- 
percent  interest  to  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board.  The  amendment 
would  take  the  Fed  out  of  the  act.  Chair- 
man Bums  has  assured  me  that  In  his 
view  the  citernative  approach  Is  practi- 
cal and  workable,  although  he  caimot, 
of  course,  adequately  comment  on  the 
technical  details. 

I  am  very  much  encouraged  by  a 
speech   by   Governor   Brimmer   of   the 
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Boaid  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  who  proposed  that  by 
using  low  reserve  requirements  lor  banks 
lending  money  for  housing  they  would 
be  able  to  channel  money  into  housing 
without  the  controls  they  might  other- 
wise have.  This  Is  their  hope. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  might 
say  Chairman  Bums  also  gave  me  the 
same  assurance  he  has  given  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  about  his  concern  over 
the  discriminatory  effect  of  the  fiscal 
policy  as  it  has  operated  imder  Fed  in 
the  past.  Therefore,  I  think  we  can 
expect  a  sympathetic  ear  from  him. 

Mr.    PROXMIRE.    Mr.    President,    I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Texas  who  feels 
so  strongly  about  the  need  in  this  area. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  J 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
think  the  Senator  should  move  so 
quickly  past  his  most  statesmanlike  and 
constructive  action  which  he  has  de- 
veloped with  the  new  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  in  respect  to 
title  V  of  this  bill. 

The  Senator  has  made  very  clear,  and 
his  whole  work  has  made  very  clear  the 
critical  impact  of  liigh  interest  rates  on 
the  housing  supply  of  this  country  not- 
withstanding otu:  protestations  In  that 
regard  with  respect  to  those  rates  and 
some  of  the  whiplash  resulting  from  the 
struggle  from  Inflation.  I  deeply  sym- 
pathize with  the  need  and  I  want  to  do 
something  about  it. 

The  Senator  has  developed  an  Inge- 
nious idea  with  regard  to  the  utilization 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Boftrd.  I  know  it 
was  an  idea  developed  out  of  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  situation  rather  than  out  of 
choice.  However,  many,  including  our 
leading  bankers,  saw  in  it  grave  dangers 
to  the  concept  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System,  which  has  been  sustained  with 
such  remarkable  fidelity  during  all  these 
years. 

This  was  quite  a  collision  between  the 
very  ingenious  utilization  of  the  unique 
kind  of  authority  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  has.  and  a  very  legitimate  and 
deep  disquiet  by  some  of  the  mout  respon- 
sible people  we  have  in  this  country,  in- 
cluding the  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  as  to  opening  the  door  to 
other  uses  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
which  adversely  might  affect  the  insti- 
tution. 

I  think  the  solution  of  the  problem 
which  has  been  worked  out  should  be 
marked  as  a  signal  service  to  the  future 
stability  of  our  economic  system  and  the 
future  utilization  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  as  the  remaricable  instrument  and 
the  flexible  instrument  for  both  expan- 
sion and  contraction  which  It  repre- 
sents— the  Instrument  which  got  us  away 
from  the  slavery  of  gold  domestically 
and  utilized  the  power  of  production  and 
credit  in  order  to  fuel  our  fantastically 
rich  economy. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  per- 
formed an  historic  service,  as  has  Arthur 
Bums  and  everyone  else  who  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  solution.  It  was  im- 


portant to  find  a  way  to  serve  the  burn- 
ing, urgent  needs  in  the  housing  field,  at 
the  same  time  not  running  the  risk — the 
Senator  thought  it  was  not  there,  but 
others  whom  he  respects  thought  it  was — 
of  compromising  the  unusually  useful  in- 
stnunent  of  the  flnanclal  policy  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

I  think  it  should  t>e  commented  on,  and 
noted,  that  the  executive  branch  made 
Its  contribution  but,  essentially,  it  was  a 
result  of  the  efforts  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmbie)  and  the  new 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 
Arthur  Bums,  joined  by  Secretary  Rom- 
ney and  his  associatee.  I  congratulate 
them.  I  think  they  have  rendered  a  signal 
service  to  the  country  In  working  this 
matter  out. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
deeply  appreciate  the  observations  of 
the  Senator  from  New  York.  I  think  no 
one  in  the  Senate  has  had  more  experi- 
ence In  this  fleld  than  the  Senator  from 
New  York.  He  is  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee, and  has  been  for  many  years.  He 
served  on  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  with  great  distinction.  He 
represents  the  biggest  city  of  the  Nation, 
which  has  had  acute  problems  in  this 
area,  and  which  is  also  the  center  of  our 
flnanclal  Institutions.  He  makes  that 
representation  with  extraordinary  abil- 
ity. He  thoroughly  understands  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board,  how  it  operates,  the 
problems  it  has  in  connection  with  this, 
and  the  deep  need  we  have  in  housing. 

Coming  from  the  Senator  from  New 
York,  I  am  especially  grateful  and  ap- 
preciative of  the  gracious  remarks  he  has 
made. 

During  the  hearings  on  housing  credit, 
those  who  objected  to  giving  the  Federal 
Reserve  a  role  In  the  mortgage  market 
argued  that  a  direct  approach  would  be 
preferable.  For  example,  In  referring  to 
the  housing  crisis,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Utah  said: 

I  recognize  the  problem.  I  recognize  the 
seriousness  of  It  I  think  If  It  1b  to  be  solved. 
Congress  should  solve  it  in  terms  of  appro- 
priations, rather  than  an  invasion  of  the 
responsibility  of  lU  chief  monetary  au- 
thority. 

My  amendment  does  Just  that.  It  re- 
lies upon  Congress  and  annual  appro- 
priations for  the  fimds  rather  than  the 
Federal  Reserve  System.  It  removes  any 
Ideological  objections  one  might  have 
over  using  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
to  achieve  social  objectives,  however 
worthy  they  might  be.  It  permits  Con- 
gress to  consider  the  end  objective  on 
its  merits  without  clouding  the  issue 
with  arguments  al>out  the  independence 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 

Under  the  alternative  approach,  the 
objective  of  providing  150,000  mortgage 
loans  at  7  percent  Interest  to  lower-  and 
middle-Income  homebuyers  would  be  re- 
tained. That  is  provided  by  the  amend- 
ment which  is  at  the  desk  and  which 
we  are  about  to  act  on.  However,  the 
cost  would  be  financed  through  annual 
appropriations  rather  than  through  the 
Federal  Reserve  System.  Private  mort- 
gage lenders  would  make  7-peroent 
mortgage  loans  on  homes  costing  less 
than  $20,000  in  low-cost  areas  or  less 


than  a  maximum  of  $30,000  in  higher- 
oost  areas.  These  mortgages  would  then 
be  sold  by  the  lender  to  the  Federal  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association — FNMA — or 
the  newly  created  Federal  Home  Loan 
Mortgage  Corporation. 

FNMA  and  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Mortgage  Corporation  were  established 
by  Congress  as  quasi-private  corporations 
to  provide  a  secondary  market  for  mort- 
gages. Both  agoicies  finance  their  mort- 
gage acquisitions  by  issuing  bonds  and 
their  operations  are  expected  to  be  fully 
self-supporting.  Therefore  they  could  not 
be  expected  to  purchase  7-percent  mort- 
gages unless  they  were  reimbursed  for  the 
difference  between  their  net  earnings  on 
the  7 -percent  mortgages  and  their  cur- 
rent average  cost  of  borrowing,  which  is 
close  to  8  percent. 

Under  the  proposed  amendment,  the 
difference  would  be  made  up  by  quarterly 
subsidy  payments  from  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 
These  payments  coiUd  extend  over  the 
life  of  the  mortgage;  however,  if  interest 
rates  and  the  cost  of  borrowing  decline, 
the  subsidy  payments  would  be  corre- 
spondingly reduced.  Since  administra- 
tion officials  are  forecasting  that  mort- 
gage interest  rates  will  drop  to  6  percent 
by  1973,  there  would  only  be  a  temporary 
cost  to  the  Federal  Government. 

HUD  would  be  given  the  authority  to 
contract  to  make  the  subsidy  payments 
over  the  life  of  the  mortgage  for  as  long 
as  the  difference  in  net  mortgage  yields 
and  average  borrowing  costs  existed. 
However,  the  amoimt  of  contract  author- 
ity could  not  exceed  the  amounts  ap- 
proved in  ftnniini  appropriations  acts.  In 
addition,  the  amendment  would  restrict 
payments  in  fiscal  year  1971  to  $60  mil- 
lion, which  amount  would  be  increased 
by  $60  "lining  in  each  of  the  next  2  fiscal 
years.  The  $60  nUUion  subsidy  payment 
would  be  sufficient  to  assist  150,000  fam- 
ilies a  year  to  purchase  a  home  at  rea- 
sonable rates. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  benefit  of  a  7- 
percent  mortgage  loan,  a  prospective 
homebuyer  would  have  to  allocate  at  least 
20  percent  of  his  income  to  the  cost  of 
housing,  as  is  required  under  the  section 
235  program.  If  the  family's  income  in- 
creased, it  would  be  required  to  continue 
applying  20  percent  of  its  income  to 
housing  expenses.  Thus  a  rise  in  income 
would  require  that  the  homebuyer 
gradually  increase  his  interest  payments 
up  to  the  contract  rate  on  the  mortgage. 
This  would  increase  the  yield  of  FNMA 
or  the  new  mortgage  corporation  on  the 
mortgage  and  thus  reduce  the  required 
subsidj-  pajTnents. 

To  illustrate  how  this  would  work,  let 
us  assimie  a  family  making  $10,000  a  year 
piu-chases  a  $25,000  home  with  a  $23,000 
mortgage.  In  order  to  qualify  for  the  7- 
percent  interest  rate,  the  family  would 
have  to  pay  at  least  20  percent  of  Its 
income,  or  $167  a  month  on  housing. 
Since  the  monthly  payments  for  princi- 
ple, interest,  taxes,  and  insurance  on 
such  a  home  at  7  percent  interest  would 
run  $213,  the  family  would  qualify. 

Now  let  us  further  assimie  that  2  years 
later,  the  family's  Income  has  increased 
to  $15,000.  Using  the  20  percent  of  income 
formula,  the  family  could  now  afford  to 
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pay  $250  a  month  for  housing  expenses. 
If  the  original  contract  rate  on  the  mort- 
gage were  8^  percent,  the  rise  in  the 
family's  income  would  permit  it  to  pay 
the  full  market  rate  since  the  monthly 
pajrments  for  principle,  interest,  taxes, 
and  insurance  would  come  to  about  $237 
at  8^!  percent.  The  cost  of  the  subsidy 
would  be  eliminated. 

Under  the  amendment,  Interest  rediic- 
tion  payments  could  be  made  on  both 
federally  insured  and  conventional  mort- 
gages. However,  all  mortgages  not  in- 
sured under  the  program  would  have  to 
meet  comparable  requirements  under 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  Secretary. 
Mr.  President,  the  distinctive  feature 
of  this  amendment  is  the  specific  rela- 
tionship of  the  cost  of  the  subsidy  to 
changing  interest  rates.  If  interest  rates 
go  down,  as  the  administration  predicts, 
the  cost  of  the  subsidy  goes  down.  On  the 
other  hand,  existing  HUD  programs  bear 
no  relationship  to  changes  in  interest 
rates.  For  example,  under  the  235  pro- 
gram, the  Federal  Oovemment  makes 
subsidy  payments  to  a  private  mortgage 
lender  to  pay  the  difference  between  the 
current  market  rate  and  an  interest  rate 
as  low  as  1  percent  depending  on  the 
buyer's  income.  If  interest  rates  drop, 
the  subsidy  pasrments  to  the  lender  do 
not  correspondingly  decline.  He  contin- 
ues to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  higher 
rate  over  the  life  of  the  mortgage. 

My  proposal  is  intended  to  operate  at 
the  peak  of  cyclical  fluctuations  In  In- 
terest rates.  When  interest  rates  are 
tem[>orarily  high  due  to  monetary  policy 
the  program  would  be  activated.  When 
rates  decline  to  more  normal  levels  the 
program  would  be  phased  out.  Unlike 
the  235  program,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  not  commit  itself  to  subsi- 
dizing high  interest  rate  mortgages  over 
a  30-  or  40-year  period. 

The  arguments  for  this  approach  may 
be  simimarized  as  follows: 

First.  It  provides  a  source  of  low-cost 
mortgage  credit  to  middle-income  home 
buyers  at  rates  they  can  afford  to  pay 
when  interest  rates  are  abnormally  high : 
This  seems  to  me  to  be  exactly  what 
we  need  right  now,  according  to  every 
analysis  I  have  seen  of  this  trouble  with 
housing. 

Second,  it  achieves  maximum  leverage 
per  dollar  of  Federal  funds.  The  first 
year's  authorization  of  $60  million  would 
stimulate  $3  to  $4  billion  In  mortgage 
credit  from  private  sources: 

Third,  it  automatically  phases  out 
when  interest  rates  decline  below  7  per- 
cent; 

Fourth,  the  cost  of  the  sxibsidy  declines 
as  future  interest  rates  decline  or  as  the 
income  of  the  family  Increases; 

Fifth,  it  avoids  any  argimient  over  the 
use  of  Federal  Reserve  Bank  credit  so 
that  the  Fed  is  out  of  the  action;  and 

Sixth,  it  retains  adequate  safeguards 
through  the  regular  appropriations 
process. 

In  summary.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  would  bring  back  the  mid- 
dle-income family  to  the  mortgage  mar- 
ket. It  would  enable  150.000  families  a 
year  to  become  homeowners,  who.  under 
today's  high  interest  rates,  cannot  afford 
to  buy  a  home.  It  will  help  alleviate  the 


heavy  burden  inflicted  on  the  middle- 
Income  family  by  fiscal  and  monetary 
policy.  It  will  stimulate  the  severely  de- 
pressed housing  industry  and  help  us 
meet  our  national  housing  goals.  I  urge 
its  adoption  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I,  of 
coiu^e.  support  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  because 
I  think  it  is  a  far  better  provision  than 
the  original  title  V,  and  it  does  meet  most, 
in  fact  virtually  all.  of  the  objections 
raised  to  title  V  in  its  original  form. 

I  tlaink  it  would  give  us  a  bill  that  can 
achieve  conscientious  support,  and  there- 
fore I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  and 
wish,  on  behalf  of  the  minority  members 
of  the  committee,  to  state  our  acceptance 
of  it. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  Join 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Texas  in  that  statement.  I  opposed  title 
V  in  the  committee;  and  I  know  there 
has  been  a  lot  of  work  done  on  arriving 
at  this  amendment.  I  believe  it  cures  the 
objections  we  had  to  title  5.  and  I  hope 
the  Senate  wUl  adopt  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  think  this  amendment  is  a  great 
improvement  over  tlie  provision  of  the 
bill,  which  would  have  destroyed  the 
functioning  of  the  Federal  Reserve  as  an 
independent  agency.  Some  of  us  felt  very 
strongly  about  this  point,  and  I  am  glad 
that  the  amendment  does  delete  certain 
objectionable  provisions  of  the  bill. 

But  I  ask  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
this  question:  I  notice  that  the  amend- 
ment provides  that  the  assistance  shall 
be  accomplished  through  interest  sub- 
sidy pajTnents  to  Federal  National  Mort- 
gage Association  or  to  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Mortgage  Corporation. 

The  Federal  National  Mortgage  As- 
sociation, as  I  understand  it.  is  a  pri- 
vately owned  stock  company,  and  its 
stock  is  listed  over  the  counter;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  TOWER.  It  will  become  such  in 
May. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
right,  and  the  stock  has  been  advancing 
substantially  in  recent  weeks  in  prospect 
of  some  of  the  assistance  they  are  ex- 
pecting from  Congress. 

The  question  is  as  to  the  advisability  of 
Congress  passing  a  bill  providing  an  in- 
terest rate  subsidy  payment  for  a  pri- 
vately owned  corporation.  As  far  as  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corpora- 
tion is  concerned,  it  is  in  a  different  cate- 
gory; but  for  FNMA,  which  is  to  be  pri- 
vately owned  and  which  is  listed  over  the 
counter  as  selling  yesterday  at  $173 — 
that  is  about  30  percent,  as  I  understand 
it.  higher  than  it  was  in  recent  weeks — 
how  would  this  subsidy  be  handled  as  far 
as  it  is  concerned? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  This.  I  think,  is  an 
excellent  question,  but  I  think  the  an- 
swer is  that  there  is  a  precedent  for  this. 
We  do  the  same  thing  with  banks  and 
other  private  financial  Institutions  under 
the  235  program.  We  have  to  do  this,  as 
I  stated  in  my  remarks,  because  of  the 
difference  between  the  7 -percent  rate 
and  the  rate  FNMA  has  to  pay  for  its 
money. 
But  we  recognize,  as  the  Senator  from 


Delaware  so  properly  points  out,  that 
FNMA  will  be  a  private  corporation;  but 
in  this  respect  it  is  no  different  from 
any  other  private  corporation  that  takes 
part  in  work  for  the  Government  imder 
some  of  our  other  programs. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Ekcept 
that  this  privately  owned  corporation  has 
the  advantage  of  having  100  percent 
Government  guarantees  on  Its  invest- 
ments, and  in  addition  to  that  we  now 
propose  to  subsidize  their  interest. 

Personally  I  think  we  made  a  mistake. 
on  an  agency  like  this  that  operated  as 
a  public  function,  when  we  turned  it  over 
to  private  industry,  when  it  almost,  by 
legislation,  cannot  lose  money.  So  we 
keep  pouring  the  subsidies  in,  so  it  can 
continue  to  make  more  and  more  money. 
Its  stock  Is  now  selling  substantially 
above  its  original  offering  price. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  This  particular  pro- 
gram would  not  increase  FNMA's 
profit.  The  subsidy  would  ccTver  the  dif- 
ference in  the  rate  they  earn  on  the  7- 
percent  mortgages  and  their  cost  of  bor- 
rowing plus  their  administrative  ex- 
penses. So,  whereas  the  Senator  raises  a 
perfectly  proper  point,  that  this  is  a 
private  institution  and.  second,  it  is  an  in- 
stitution which  still  has  a  great  deal  of 
Federal  money  in  it.  I  cannot  see  tliat 
there  is  any  serious  problem  involved,  be- 
cause it  is  an  anangement  whereby  no- 
body makes  any  profits  out  of  it,  al- 
though the  people  who  run  it  have  ade- 
quate protection. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  recog- 
nize that  there  may  be  some  argument 
for  this,  and  many  of  us  would  like  to 
support  the  provision  of  the  amend- 
ment striking  title  V.  I  wonder  if  we 
could  not  have  separate  votes  on  it  be- 
cause I  certainly  agree  that  it  is  the 
lesser  of  two  evils.  I  would  support  most 
of  this  proposal  except  that  part  whereby 
we  would,  for  the  first  time,  practically 
give  a  blank  check  to  a  privately  owned 
corporation  where  we  can  subsidize  their 
interest  income  almost  in  its  entirety, 
for  this  is  almo.st  their  entire  Interest. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  This  is  not  going  to 
make  any  profits  for  stockholders. 
What  they  make  goes  back  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Oh,  no. 
or  at  least  the  stockholders  are  not 
intending  it  that  way. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  point  I  make 
is  that  this  would  be  handled  by  a  math- 
ematical calculation  that,  it  seems  to 
me,  would  be  very  easy  to  determine,  as 
to  what  the  rate  of  interest  actually  is 
in  the  market,  what  Farmie  Mae  is  pay- 
ing for  its  money,  and  their  interest  rate 
would  on  the  mortgages  be  7  percent;  so 
they  can  determine  precisely  what  the 
cost  is.  and  the  cost  is  all  Fannie  Mae 
would  get  out  of  It.  They  would  not  be 
in  a  position  to  profiteer  out  of  it  at  all. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  In  other  words,  Fannie 
Mae  would  not  make  its  money  out  of 
this  type  of  transaction. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  agr«e 
that  Fannie  Mae  might  not  make  its 
money  out  of  this  deal  alone,  but  this 
provision  is  of  substantial  advantage  to 
the  corporation. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  What  we  are  doing 
is  providing  a  subsidy  for  the  middle- 
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income  home  buyer.  We  are  not  provid- 
ing any  subsidy  for  Fannie  Mae  or  any- 
one in  it.  This  is  a  matter  of  providing 
the  cost,  period.  The  benefit  goes  to  the 
home  buyer. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yle'd  for  a  question? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Delaware  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  notice  the  amendment 
says,  on  page  2: 

Tbe  Interest  subsidy  payments  authorized 
by  this  section  shall  cease  when  (1)  tbe 
mortgagor  no  longer  occupies  the  property 
which  secures  the  mortgage. 

The  question  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  is,  suppose  that  the  property 
passes  to  another  eligible  mortgagor? 
That  is  one  question. 

Second,  I  am  adyfsed — and  the  Sena- 
tor will  correct  melf  I  am  wrong — that  In 
previous  efforts  to  deal  with  this  prob- 
lem, a  reservation  has  been  made  of 
some  percentage — I  understand  it  was 
10  percent — to  deal  with  the  problem  of 
mortgages  already  outstanding  for  eligi- 
ble borrowers. 

Could  the  Senator  give  us  some  idea 
on  either  or  both  of  those  points? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  answer  on  the 
flrst  is  that  this  program  is  limited  to 
new  construction,  so  it  could  not  pass  to 
a  subsequent  mortgagor. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  understand.  However, 
the  property  could  be  sold  to  a  second 
mortgagor;  and,  according  to  these 
terms,  the  interest  subsidy  would  cease 
when  the  flrst  mortgagor  disposed  of  the 
3  property,  while  the  successor  owner — 
X  whom  I  called  the  mortgagor,  which 
technically  he  is  not — could  be  a  person 
who  would  also  be  eligible  as  a  mortgagor 
under  the  amendment. 

Is  the  Senator  conscious  of  the  fact 
that  this  would  cut  off  the  subsidy?  For 
example,  suppose  a  person  died,  and  the 
estate  took  over  the  property.  The  mort- 
gagor might  no  longer  occupy  the  prop- 
erty; the  family  might  sell  the  property 
to  a  very  eligible  person,  who  could  have 
been  a  mortgagor.  Will  that  subsidy  be 
cut  off? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  would  be  cut  off. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  It  would  be? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  This  Is  a  subsidy 
providing  for  housing  starts,  covering 
home  construction,  providing  a  greater 
inventory  of  homes.  It  would  be  cut  off 
imder  those  circumstances.  There  are 
some  inequities  involved,  conceivably, 
under  certain  circumstances,  but  it  would 
be  cut  off. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  What  does  the  Senator 
think  about  perhaps  making  some  per- 
centage reservation  to  deal  with  prob- 
lems and  contingencies  of  that  char- 
acter— that  10  percent  of  the  authority 
should  be  reserved  for  contingencies  of 
that  character? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  think  that  soimds 
reasonable,  ofi'hand.  I  would  like  to  have 
the  help  of  the  chairman  of  the  commlt- 
tice  and  of  Senator  Tower  before  I  would 
proceed  with  it.  But,  offhand,  it  sounds 
reasonable  to  me. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Let  us  think  it  over  In  the 
next  half  hour  or  so. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  AU  right. 


Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  interject  this  thought? 

It  will  be  recalled  that  this  subject  of 
tleing  interest  subsidies  to  properties  was 
discussed  in  the  committee.  In  general 
this  is  a  bad  practice.  However,  we  have 
allowed  a  certain  percent  of  the  funds 
to  go  for  existing  housing.  If  this  subsidy 
were  to  become  a  property  right,  if  it 
were  to  be  attached  to  the  property.  It 
might  push  up  the  price  that  the  owner 
would  ask  for  the  property.  It  Is  some- 
thing that  would  be  difficult  to  deal  with, 
as  I  see  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is,  even  a  10-per- 
cent reservation  for  existing  mortgages? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Personally.  I  would 
not  mind  setting  a  10-percent  exception, 
that  is,  giving  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  the  right  to  al- 
locate a  small  percent  of  the  subsidy 
funds  for  existing  housing. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thought  he  Just  could 
be  given  a  10-percent  authority  for 
existing  mortgages,  and  then  he  could 
be  permitted  to  use  it  at  his  discretion.  If 
he  wants  to  use  it,  he  will;  and  If  he  does 
not  want  to,  he  will  not. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  would  not  object. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  would  not  object. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  And  make  it  imder 
the  control  of  the  Secretary,  and  not  an 
automatic  right. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  In  his  own  discretion. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  is  my  imderstand- 
ing  that  the  Senator  from  Alabama  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  would  agree  that 
this  would  be  a  reasonable  provision.  It 
would  be  discretionary  with  the  Secre- 
tary.          

Mr.  TOWER.  Provided  It  is  wholly  dis- 
cretionary. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Will  the  Senator 
draft  that  proposal? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  will  do  that. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, who  is  in  charge  of  the  bill,  if  there 
is  going  to  be  a  lapse  of  a  little  time  to 
draw  an  amendment.  I  wonder  if  we 
could  proceed  with  another  amendment. 

Mr.  TOWER.  We  are  now  considering 
an  amendment  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  understand  there  is  go- 
ing to  be  the  drafting  of  an  amendment 
to  his  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  will  just  take  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  have  some  questions  to 
ask  on  this,  and  we  would  like  to  dispose 
of  this  amendment  flrst,  if  we  may.  If 
that  is  agreeable  to  everybody. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  All  right. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  Senator's  amend- 
ment provides  for  a  subsidy  of  $60  mil- 
lion for  payments  to  FNMA  and  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corporation. 
How  are  these  funds  to  be  aUocated  or 
divided? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  expect  that  the 
Secretary  will  divide  the  fimds  more  or 
less  equally  between  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Mortgage  Corporation  and  YtlMK, 


to  the  extent  that  both  would  equally  be 
able  to  utilize  the  funds.  If  they  were 
not,  he  would  have  to  accommodate  him- 
self to  the  practical  situation. 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  Secretary  will  be 
responsible  for  promulgating  the  rules 
and  regulations  for  the  implementation 
of  this  title.  Will  he  be  required  to  con- 
sult with  FNMA  or  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Mortgage  Corporation? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  is  certainly  my  in- 
tention that  there  be  full  consultation. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  believe  he  is  not  re- 
quired to  do  so  under  this  provision. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Does  not  the  Senator 
think  it  would  be  wise  to  make  legisla- 
tive history  to  the  effect  that  this  is  our 
intent? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Texas  is  absolutely  correct.  There  is  no 
requirement  in  the  law,  but  it  is  the  in- 
tention of  this  Senator  that  there  be 
consultation;  it  is  my  strong  intention. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Could  it  be  said  that  this 
is  extending  the  principle  of  section  235 
to  a  higher  income  group  not  served  by 
section  235? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. The  principle  would  be  applied. 
However,  in  this  case,  as  dlsUnct  from 
the  present  section  235  program,  as  in- 
terest rates  drop,  the  subsidy  would  de- 
cline and  disappear. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Would  the  subsidy  go  as 
far  as  section  235?  I  understand  that  in 
some  instances  the  borrower  pays  only 
1  percent. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. In  this  case  the  borrower  would 
have  to  pay  at  least  7  percent  as  well  as 
20  percent  of  his  income.  In  this  case,  the 
borrower  would  have  to  pay  at  least  7 
percent^ 

Mr.  CURTIS.  So  there  would  be  no 
such  thing  ts  subsidizing  clear  down  to 
1  percent? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  That  answers  my  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  has  the 
Senator  yielded  the  floor? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  before 
making  my  general  remarks  on  the 
measure,  I  did  want  to  wait  until  the 
offer  of  the  amendment  by  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin,  which  I  think  now  is 
assured  of  adoption. 

I  am  most  pleased  to  support  the  bill 
now  before  the  Senate,  the  Emergency 
Home  Financing  Act  of  1970,  and  I  like- 
wise urge  the  support  of  all  Senators. 

This  measure  is  indeed  an  emergency 
response  to  the  distressed  situation  this 
nation's  homebuilding  industry  flnds  it- 
self in  today.  More  slgniflcantly,  the 
many  thousands  of  families  who  want, 
{uid  need,  to  purchase  their  own  homes, 
or  otherwise  secure  decent  housing,  are 
the  real  victims  of  today's  imfortunate 
restraints  on  homebuilding  activity. 

The  lag  in  housing  production  is  at- 
tributable to  many  key  factors,  but  es- 
sentially, the  basic  cause  is  inflation. 
Practically  everything  related  to  home- 
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building  has  of  late  risen  m  cost— land, 
labor,  materials,  and  of  particular  con- 
cern to  us  today,  money.  Just  as  inflation 
can  generally  be  identified  as  the  base 
cause  for  the  current  restraints  on 
building  activity,  the  basic  restraint  on 
a  family  s  ability  to  purchase  a  home 
is  the  lack  of.  and  cost  of.  money.  If 
there  is  no  money  attracted  into  mort- 
gage investment,  no  mortgages  can  be 
made.  It  is  that  simple. 

This  is  why  inflation  is  the  real  cul- 
prit. Its  effect  is  to  force  mortgage  in- 
terest rates  up  as  investment  money  is 
attracted  to  other,  more  remunerative, 
alternatives.  In  other  words,  the  more 
scarce  mortgage  fimds  are.  the  higher 
the  interest  rates  charged.  Thus,  the 
natural  law  of  supply  and  demand,  trig- 
gered off  in  the  instance  of  housing  by 
inflation,  has  been  working  overtime 
against  housing  construction,  and  the 
consu^ner  families  who  so  desperately 
need  housing. 

The  administration  is  pledged  to  the 
implementation  of  fiscal  and  monetary 
policies  necessary  to  reverse  the  infla- 
tionary spiral  that  had  come  to  be  ac- 
cepted as  a  way  of  life  in  recent  years. 
But  as  this  battle  is  earned  forward, 
the  administration  has  pledged  its  ut- 
most efforts  to  turn  around  the  dispro- 
portionate burden  carried  by  the  home- 
building  industry  as  an  aftermath  of 
both  inflation  and  anti-inflationary 
measures. 

Mr.  President,  this  Emergency  Home 
Fuiancing  Act  of  1970  is  just  what  the 
title  implies,  an  attempt  to  provide  addi- 
tional mortgage  financing  during  tnis 
period  of  high  interest  rates  and  rela- 
tively tight  moneUry  policy.  Some  pro- 
visions in  the  bill  have  a  long-range  goal 
to  assist  mortgage  financing,  wnile  oth- 
ers are  temporary  in  nature  and  liave 
the  primary  goal  of  providing  immediate 
assistance  to  the  homebullding  industry 
and  to  those  who  are  seeking  to  purchase 
a  home. 

The  provisions  of  S.  3685  have  already 
been  outlined  and  I  do  not  want  to  bur- 
den the  Senate  with  additional  discus- 
sion on  all  of  the  provisions.  I  would  like 
to  say,  however,  that  title  V  in  the  bill 
reported  by  the  committee  was  not  ac- 
ceptable because  of  its  effect  on  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Sybtem.  As  pointed  JUt  in 
our  minority  views  when  the  bill  was 
reported,  title  V  would  have  extended 
executive  branch  control  over  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  and  in  my  view  the 
assistance  which  could  have  been  pro- 
vided under  title  V  did  not  warrant  such 
drastic  action. 

We  iu>w  have  been  able  to  work  out  a 
substitute  for  title  V  which  some  have 
called  a  compromise  proposal.  Actually, 
it  is  a  comprcm'se  in  the  sense  that  it 
has  been  agreed  upon  by  individuals  who 
have  differing  views  on  some  of  its  pro- 
visions. It  Is  not  a  compromise  so  far  as 
use  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  to  pro- 
vide subsidized  housing  is  concerned.  The 
substitute  for  the  present  title  V  has  no 
connection  with  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem and  doe-j  not  in  any  way  limit  the 
Federal  Reserve  Boards  independence  as 
was  the  case  with  title  V  as  reported  by 
the  committee.  It  is  fortunate  not  only 
for  the  home  building  industry  but  for 


the  country  as  a  whole  Uiat  Uie  approach 
suggested  in  the  committee  bill  has  been 
abandoned. 

The  new  title  V  proposal  Is  one  which 
requires  appropriations.  It  is  a  limited 
program  and  contains  provisions  which 
are  workable.  It  is  certainly  far  superior 
to  the  approach  approved  by  a  majority 
of  the  committee  of  using  "back-door" 
flnanclng  through  the  central  banking 
system. 

There  are  contained  in  this  measure 
other  provisions  which  hold  the  promise 
of  providing  as  early  relief  as  can  be  ex- 
pected by  pursuing  the  legislative  proc- 
ess. That  which  is  workable  in  the  bill 
will  hopefully  be  drawn  upon  at  the 
earliest  possible  time  after  enactment. 

Thus.  I  urge  the  favorable  passage  of 
this  bill,  so  that  there  will  be  available 
as  many  practical  alternatives  as  pos- 
sible to  be  utilized  in  the  production  of 
housing  for  our  citizens  imder  the  pres- 
ently existing  emergency  situation.  I  do 
want  to  comment  that  I  have  serious 
reservations  over  expanding  the  concept 
of  subsidizing  middle- income  families  as 
title  V  would  do.  I  cannot  in  my  mind 
resign  myself  to  embracing  the  idea  that 
the  only  housing  hope  for  every  one  of 
our  citizens  is  increasiiij  reliance  on 
direct  Government  involvement. 

I  do  support  those  actions  by  Govern- 
ment that  encourage  an  environment 
conducive  to  the  full  involvement  of  the 
piivate  sector  and  private  finance.  This 
is  how  we  will  ultimately  meet  those 
housing  goals  that  we  set  for  ourselves, 
for  this  is  where  the  true  resources  are. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr  President,  I 
modify  my  amendment  as  follows,  and 
this  is  a  suggestion  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York: 

On  page  5,  line  3,  strike  out  the  period, 
insert  a  semicolon  and  "Provided,  how- 
ever. That  in  the  discretion  of  the  Sec- 
retary 10  per  centum  of  this  authority 
covered  by  this  section  and  siibject  to 
all  the  terms  thereof  may  be  used  for 
mortgages  in  existing  housing." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Eaclbton).  The  amendment  is  so  modi- 
fled. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  hope  we 
will  sup(>ort  the  amendment  as  modifled 
by  the  Senator. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  the  sug- 
gestion was  brought  about,  and  I  make 
this  publicly,  to  see  if  the  Senator  Is 
agreeable  to  it.  that  perhaps  we  should 
have  a  voice  vote  on  striking  title  V  and 
then  have  rollcall  votes  on  the  insertion 
of  new  amendments.  Is  that  agreeable? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  We  have  worked  very 
hard  with  the  administration.  The  ad- 
ministration supports  my  amendment. 
If  we  divide  this  now.  it  would  be  unfor- 
tunate. It  will  put  many  Senators  in  a 
position  of  voting  against  homebullding, 
and  I  do  not  think  anyone  wants  to  be 
put  in  that  posiMon. 

Mr.  TOWER.  This  is  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  so  that  if  it  fails  the  Senator 
can  still  go  to  title  V. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  It  seems  to  me  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  has  made  clear  his 
position  for  the  record.  If  this  were  a 
matter  before  the  Senate,  the  Senator 
could  vote  to  strike  title  V.  He  is  not 
bound  by  whatever  we  wish  to  insert. 


Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  is  the  position 
of  many  of  us.  That  Is  the  reason  the 
substitute  was  left  out.  Adoption  of  the 
substitute  wipes  out  the  original  title  V. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
consider  S.  3685,  I  will  not  repeat  what 
I  have  stated  many  times  previously 
about  my  State's  close  relationship  with 
the  housing  industry.  One  out  every  five 
trees  harvested  comes  from  Oregon,  and 
when  the  homebullding  is  healthy,  so  is 
my  State's  lumber  industry. 

Recently,  however,  the  reverse  has 
been  true.  As  the  number  of  new  home 
starts  has  dropped,  the  liunber  Industry 
has  been  in  the  doldriuns.  The  forest 
product  industry  touches  nearly  every 
Oregonian  Indirectly,  and  is  the  economic 
lifeblood  of  thousands. 

When  I  visit  Oregon,  everyone  with 
whom  I  talk  expresses  hope  that  we  can 
do  something  in  Congress  to  stimulate 
this  vital  segment  of  our  economy.  I 
agree  completely,  and  the  goals  set  out 
in  the  National  Housing  Act  in  1968 
should  be  attained. 

On  Monday.  April  6.  I  addressed  this 
body  regarding  Oregon's  lumber  industry 
and  relationship  to  interest  rates.  As  the 
interest  rates  rise,  lumhar  production 
drops.  At  that  time.  I  introduced  a  recent 
article  from  the  New  York  Times  which 
detailed  the  situation  in  Oregon. 

I  did  not  rise  today,  however,  to  repeat 
what  I  often  said  here  before.  I  rise  to 
comment  on  S.  3685.  and  in  particular, 
title  V  of  this  bill.  My  introductory  re- 
marks point  out  that,  while  my  State 
wants  to  increase  homebullding,  we  have 
a  direct  tie  to  inflation.  Inflation  takes 
its  pound  of  flesh  from  my  State  before 
it  is  felt  in  most  other  places.  The  gains 
which  appear  to  be  beneflcial  at  first 
glance  in  title  V  must  be  weighed  against 
their  inflationary  effects. 

We  must  not  appear  to  help  the  mort- 
gage situation  vvith  one  hand,  while  at 
the  same  time,  prod  inflationary  pres- 
sures with  the  other. 

I  earnestly  hope  that  a  workable  com- 
promise can  be  reached  so  that  the  mort- 
gage situation  can  be  helped  without 
stimulating  inflationary  pressures. 

Some  very  worthwhile  comments  on 
this  are  contained  in  a  letter  from  Ralph 
J.  Voss.  president  of  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Oregon,  pertaining  to  title  V  and 
its  inflationary  effects  in  Oregon.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  his  letter  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

FiaaT  National  Bank  or  Okkgon, 

PortUmd.  Oreg..  April  9.  1970. 
Ujq.  Mask  O.  Hatfiku). 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,   D.C. 

Deak  Mask:  A  relMue  from  the  NftUonal 
Chamber's  Congreulonal  Action  Bulletin 
aUt«*  that  President  Richard  M.  Nlzon  may 
veto  the  omnibus  bill  to  stlmula<te  the  home 
mortgage  market  unleaa  provisions  are  de- 
leted that  would  compel  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  to  make  loans  totaling  S3  billion  to 
home  buyers.  Tills  provision  is  en  adoption 
of  S.  3503.  introduced  on  February  25. 

We  agree  with  President  Nixon's  com- 
ments and  think  It  particularly  unfortunate 
that  the  above  provision  was  included.  It  Is 
necessary  for  housing  to  be  helped  In  1070 
and  despite  our  efforts  In  Oregon  for  dlversi- 
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flcatlon  In  our  economy,  the  wood  producta 
mdustry  Is  our  major  Industry.  We  urge 
leglslaUon  to  alleviate  the  cxirrent  pressures 
In  the  mortgage  market  but  direct  Federal 
Reserve  lending  to  the  Home  Loan  Banks 
would  be  back-door  flnanclng  of  the  worst 
sort 

In  practice,  this  procedure  would  either 
be  highly  inflationary,  thus  further  driving 
the  cost  of  living  up.  or  it  would  discrimi- 
nate strongly  against  other  worthy  borrow- 
ers, such  as  state  and  local  governmNits, 
small  businesses,  farmers  etc.  ThU  Is  because 
each  dollar  loaned  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks  would  provide  the  basis  for  a  multiple 
ezpan&ion  In  bank  credit  and  the  money  sup- 
ply. Federal  Reserve  dollars  are  high  powered 
dollars.  They  constitute  the  reserves  of  the 
banking  system  and.  on  a  fractional  basis, 
back  up  the  nation's  money  and  credit 
supply. 

The  $3  billion  reserve  creation  for  bousing 
could  be  "neutralized"  by  Federal  Reeerve 
sales  of  Government  securities  In  the  open 
market — the  System,  In  effect,  could  wipe 
out  with  Its  left  hand  the  money  It  puts  In 
with  Us  right  hand.  But  this  action  would 
Inevitably  drive  up  the  rates  on  Oovemment 
securities.  As  these  rates  roae.  rates  on  other 
types  of  bonds  would  also  rise,  as  would  loan 
rates  for  small  businesses,  farmers,  and 
others. 

The  net  result,  If  Inflationary  expansion  in 
bank  reserves  Is  to  be  avoided,  would  be 
higher  costs  and  tighter  supplies  of  loans  for 
a  host  of  worthy  borrowers,  many  of  whom 
(such  .is  state  and  local  governments)  have 
been  hit  Just  as  hard,  or  harder,  than  bous- 
ing in  the  recent  tight  money  period. 

There  Is  plenty  of  help  for  housing  In  the 
committee  bill  without  this  undesirable  and 
unfair  provision.  The  •250  million  subsidy 
to  the  Home  Loan  Banks,  through  multiplier 
effect,  win  be  especially  effective.  HUD  es- 
timates this  subsidy  could  .isslst  flnanclng 
for  some  240.000  housing  units. 

The  controversial  provision  should  be 
dropped  and  the  remainder  of  the  legislation 
passed  as  soon  as  possible.  Until  that  hap- 
pens, the  restoraticii  of  vigor  to  the  housing 
market  can  only  be  delayed. 

Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  Chairman. 
Preston  Martin,  In  a  letter  to  Senator  Wal- 
lace F.  Bennett  stated  that  the  provision 
would  provide  "preferential  aid  for  a  lim- 
ited number  of  home  purchasers  and  would 
be  of  no  benefit  to  the  apartment  rental  mar- 
ket where  the  demand  for  housing  Is  par- 
ticularly great." 

Special  interest  considerations  and  sub- 
sidies are  not  an  appropriate  role  for  the 
Federal  Reserve.  I  urge  your  support  to  de- 
lete this  provision. 

Sincerely,  1 

I  Ralph. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Eacleton).  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin,  as  modified. 

The  amendment,  as  modifled,  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  amendment, 
as  modified,  was  agreed  to  be  reconsid- 
ered. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

ONK-HALF    or    ALL    AMERICANS    CAN    NO    LONCKB 
AFFOCO   A    NKW    HOMC 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port S.  3685,  the  Emergency  Home  Fi- 
nance Act  of  1970. 1  also  wish  to  express 
my  support  and  intention  to  vote  for  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  distinguished 


senior  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  provid- 
ing a  subsidy  for  middle  and  low-income 
housing.  This  amendment  is  designed  to 
carry  out  the  intent  of  the  Middle-In- 
come Mortgage  Credit  Act  which  I  joined 
Senator  Proxmire  in  sponsoring  on  Feb- 
ruary 25  of  this  year.  The  amendment's 
approach  is  different  but  its  goal  is  the 
same.  Both  att«npt  to  provide  some 
credit  for  the  prospective  middle  income 
and  low-income  homebuyer. 

The  housing  crisis  must  be  met  now, 
or  the  housing  industry  will  suffer  ir- 
reparably. The  housing  crisis  has  reached 
the  dimensions  of  a  social  dissister.  Mon- 
etary policies  of  the  last  year  and  a  half, 
while  failing  to  halt  inflation,  have  ef- 
fectively foreclosed  the  average  Ameri- 
can from  purchasing  a  home.  This  is  the 
tragedy  of  the  present  situation;  it  can- 
not be  overstated.  Because  of  misdirected 
monetary  policies,  not  just  poor  Ameri- 
cans, but  middle-class  Americans  as  well 
can  no  longer  afford  decent  housing.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  28  million  Amer- 
ican families,  or  101  million  of  our  cit- 
izens, caimot  purchase  a  decent  home. 
A  home  has  become  a  luxury  item,  avail- 
able for  the  wealthy  only. 

Advocates  of  the  high  interest,  tight 
money  policy  justify  this  theft  of  the 
average  American's  home  on  the  groimds 
that  excess  demand  must  be  controlled 
to  limit  inflation.  This  purblind  policy, 
however,  disregards  three  economic 
truths: 

First,  high  interest  rates  do  not  limit 
the  available  credit  along  rational  or 
socially  desirable  lines,  but  rather  chan- 
nel it  to  those  most  able  either  to  pay  or 
to  transfer  the  cost.  Credit  is  available 
for  the  wealthy,  but  not  for  the  average 
American.  For  example,  recently  one  of 
the  biggest  banks  in  this  Nation  invested 
in  a  Bahamian  Island  enterprise,  whose 
principal  business  is  gambling.  Money  is 
available  for  the  gamblers,  but  not  for 
the  homeowner. 

Second,  the  demand  for  housing  is 
comparatively  inelastic.  If  a  man  cannot 
purchase  a  home,  he  must  rent,  and 
monetary  policy  forcing  up  prices  of  new 
homes  also  drives  up  rents.  High  interest 
rates  force  young  married  couples  not 
to  purchase  their  dream  home — but  to 
continue  to  live  in  a  cramped  apartment 
at  ever-increasing  rents  or  to  double  up 
with  their  parents.  By  pursuing  the 
present  policy  of  high  interest  rates,  we 
can  force  this  yoimg  couple  to  live  in  a 
cave,  or  with  their  in-laws,  but  surely 
this  should  not  be  the  goal  of  a  civilized 
society. 

Third,  prices  for  housing  have  risen 
not  because  of  excessive  demand,  but  be- 
cause of  inadequate  supply.  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  George 
Romney  has  testlfled  that  In  the  last  5 
years,  new  housing  fell  at  least  1.2  million 
units  behind  the  number  needed  Just  to 
keep  pace  with  population  growth  and 
losses  from  fires,  storms,  and  the 
bulldozer. 

The  fundamental  problem  of  the  hous- 
ing industry  is  inadequate  supply.  The 
United  States,  the  richest  country  in  the 
world,  is  behind  almost  every  Western 
European  country  in  the  level  of  con- 
struction per  capita. 

As  I  previously  mentioned.  Secretary 


Romney  estimates  that  in  the  past  4 
years,  we  fell  more  than  1  million  units 
behind  our  need.  We  will  fall  even  fur- 
ther behind  in  the  coming  years.  From 
1969  to  1999,  the  Census  Bureau  projects 
that  our  population  could  grow  from  200 
million  up  to  over  360  million.  For  this 
population  growth,  we  will  need  to  build 
on  the  average  of  2.5  million  units  per 
year,  and  yet  we  are  limping  along  with 
only  about  1.5  million  units  being  built 
each  year. 

Clearly,  the  housing  industry  is  bear- 
ing a  disproportionate  burden  in  the 
shrinkage  of  credit  caused  by  the  present 
monetary  policy.  The  homebuilder  and 
the  homeowner  bear  this  unfair  burden, 
not  because  they  in  any  way  caused  or 
contributed  meaningfully  to  the  present 
inflation,  but  because,  like  the  iimocent 
victims  of  a  raging  murderer,  they  were 
tliere. 

Tiie  homebuilder  is  no  stranger  to  hard 
times.  In  fact,  the  housing  industry  has 
suffered  five  recessions  in  15  years.  Most 
recently,  during  the  severe  restriction  of 
the  money  supply  in  1966.  housing  ab- 
sorbed 70  percent  of  the  inevitable  cut- 
back in  lending.  Reeling  from  this  first 
blow  in  1966.  builders  were  hit  again  in 
1969.  On  February  19.  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  reported  that  housing 
starts  for  January  stood  at  1,166,000. 
This  is  a  6.5-percent  decline  from  De- 
cember, which  was  not  a  good  month. 
Since  January  of  1969,  housing  starts 
have  plummeted  by  40  percent.  Mr. 
President,  that  figiu-e  is  accurate — a  40- 
percent  decline.  Our  present  level  of 
housing  construction  has  now  declined 
to  the  level  of  1946  when  our  population 
was  approximately  140  million.  Today, 
witli  a  population  of  over  200  million  and 
with  many  more  young  people,  the  pres- 
ent administration  is  building  not  homes, 
but  rather  this  administration  is  build- 
ing a  housing  shortage  of  unprecedented 
severity. 

For  the  rest  of  1970  the  situation  will 
worsen,  not  improve.  New  building  per- 
mits in  January  declined  23  percent  from 
the  previous  month — the  largest  drop  in 
recorded  history.  The  950,000  permits  is- 
sued in  January  1970  compare  with 
1,400,000  permits  issued  in  January  of 
1969. 

All  housing  analysts  agree  that  a  de- 
cline in  permits  foreshadows  a  further 
worsening  of  housing  construction  in  the 
months  ahead.  The  housing  industry, 
having  suffered  recession  in  the  past, 
faces  disaster  in  the  future. 

The  sorry  state  of  housing  is  clearly 
revealed  when  compared  with  the  rest 
of  the  economy.  Though  our  ONP  has 
increased  236  percent  since  1950,  hous- 
ing's share  of  the  GNP  has  actually  de- 
clined from  6.7  percent  to  3.5  percent, 
or  a  decline  of  half.  Housing  production 
has.  therefore,  declined  not  only  rela- 
tively but  in  absolute  terms. 

A  high  interest  rate  policy,  while  not 
attuned  to  the  economic  facts  of  the 
housing  industry,  has  significantly  added 
to  the  cost  of  housing.  As  a  result,  the 
price  of  housing  has  risen  almost  twice 
as  fast  as  the  overall  cast  of  living.  The 
average  new  house  in  the  United  States 
now  costs  about  $26,000.  compared  to 
only  $20,000  in  1966.  The  home  priced  at 
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$25,000  a  year  ago  is  now  selling  for 
$27,500.  These  are  average  figures  and 
in  many  parts  of  the  country  the  prices 
and  the  increases  have  been  higher.  The 
end  result  of  this  poUcy  is  that  the  for- 
gotten American  must  forget  his  dream 
house. 

With  the  housing  industry  facing  ex- 
tinction, and  the  average  American  un- 
able to  buy  a  home,  the  measure  we  are 
considering  today  deserves  immediate 
passage  and  wholehearted  support  of 
the  UJS.  Senate.  We  must  take 
measures  now  to  insure  an  adequate  sui>- 
ply  of  mortgage  money  for  the  average- 
income  family  at  reasonable  rates  of  in- 
terest. Conditions  are  too  urgent  to  wait 
for  the  end  of  inflation.  Even  when  in- 
terest rates  are  lowered  the  greater  part 
of  the  excess  credit  will  not  flow  auto- 
matically into  the  housing  industry  but 
wiU  be  Invested  in  areas  of  greater  return 
than  housing.  This  legislation,  therefore, 
meets  a  need  but  does  not  solve  the 
problem.  We  must  devise  measures  that 
change  the  boom-bust  cycle  which  has 
been  the  history  of  the  housing  industry. 
Our  advanced  society  seems  unable  to 
provide  adequate  and  continuous  supply 
of  financing  for  this  basic  industry.  We 
must  work  for  structural  changes  in  our 
arrangements  of  residential  financing  so 
that  the  housing  industry  can  meet  the 
needs  of  a  growing  society. 

Only  by  changing  the  present  chaotic 
and  archaic  methods  of  residential  con- 
struction financing  will  we  be  able  to 
meet  the  goals  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949 — a  decent  home  for  every  American 
family. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  send  my 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  It 
be  stated.  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Assistant  Lecislativi  Clerk.  At 
the  end  of  the  bill  Insert  a  new  section 
as  follows: 
EjcntcENCT  asusr  FmoM  nmaKsr  katx  com- 

fXICT  BrrWTEN   IXDEKAL  LAW   AND  STATK  LAW 

Sec.  606.  NotwlthBtandlng  any  other  law. 
from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  until 
July  1.  1972.  loans  to  local  public  agencies 
under  title  I  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  and 
to  local  public  housing  agencies  under  the 
United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937  may.  when 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  to  be  necessary  because 
of  Interest  rate  limitations  of  State  laws, 
bear  interest  at  a  rate  less  than  the  applicable 
going  Federal  rate  but  not  less  than  6  per- 
cent per  annum. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
make  just  a  brief  sutement  of  explana- 
tion. 

The  Federal  law  requires  that  loans  by 
the  Federal  Government  for  urban  re- 
newal or  for  public  housing  must  carry 
an  interest  rate  at  least  equal  to  the 
going  Federal  rate,  which  Is  now  6=^ 
percent.  Most  of  ihe  State  enabling  laws 
for  these  programs  restrict  the  interest 
rate  on  the  loans  of  the  local  agencies  to 
6  percent.  In  two  of  these  States — North 
Carolina  and  Missouri — the  attorneys 
general  of  the  States  have  held  that 
these  limitations  apply  even  though  the 
borrowing  is  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  the  attorneys  general  of  other 
States  may  hold  likewise.  I  Blight  say, 


Mr.  President,  that  the  attorney  general 
of  Nebraska  has  held  likewise.  Under 
these  circumstances,  it  is  not  possible  to 
make  additional  loans  in  such  States  for 
either  urban  renewal  or  public  housing. 
The  amendment  I  am  offering  is  tem- 
porary and  would  permit  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
where  necessary  because  of  the  State  law 
limitation,  to  charge  a  rate  of  6  percent — 
instead  of  a  higher  rate  as  now  required 
by  Federal  law — until  such  time  as  the 
State  legislatures  have  an  opportunity  to 
amend  the  applicable  SUte  laws,  that  is 
untilJuly  1. 1972. 

Mr.  President,  this  matter  is  of  great 
concern  to  my  State  and  I  wonder 
whether  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alabama  will  be  willing  to  accept  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  talked  about  this  with  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska,  and  I  have  read  the 
amendment.  I  think  it  is  a  reasonable 
proposal.  In  fact.  I  hardly  see  any  way 
around  it,  under  the  circumstances. 
I  am  willing  to  accept  the  amendment 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  this  in- 
volves not  only  hotising  for  the  elderly, 
but  also  involves  housing  on  Indian  res- 
ervations at  three  different  locations 
where  it  is  very  badly  needed. 

Mr.  TOWER.  This  in  no  way  would 
mean  Federal  intervention  in  the  police 
power  of  a  State  to  regulate  Interest 
rates  under  the  State  usui-y  law? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  No.  Instead  of  being 
bound  by  the  6%  percent,  it  would  be  6 
percent  until  the  legislatures  convened; 
that  is  all. 

Mr  TOWER.  Yes.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Eacleton  ) .  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  move  that  the  mo- 
tion to  reconsider  be  laid  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  have  an 
amendment  at  the  desk  which  I  ask  to 

be  stated.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated : 

The  Assistant  Lecislattv*  Ct-ehk.  On 
page  22.  between  lines  9  and  10.  insert 
the  following: 

Sec.  402.  The  second  sentence  of  section 
303 (b)(1)  of  the  National  Housing  Act  (as 
redesignated  by  section  201  of  this  Act)  Is 
amended  by  inserting  after  •(1)"  the  foUow- 
ing:  "Is  Insured  under  section  236  or'-. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  I  have  offered  for  myself 
and  Senator  Goodell  would  permit  the 
Government  National  Mortgage  Associa- 
tion to  purchase  section  236  mortgages 
•  rental  assistance  program  adopted  in 
1968)  in  excess  of  the  Association's  stat- 
utory limits — $22,000 — where  they  also 
have  the  benefit  of  local  tax  abatement 
programs.  Presently,  section  221(d)(3) 
projects  are  excepted  from  these  unit 
cost    limitations    under    such    circum- 


stances. The  amendment  is  necessitated 
because  this  program  of  interest  subsi- 
dies is  gradually  replacing  the  221(d)  (3) 
program  as  the  primary  Federal  program 
for  low-  and  moderate-income  housing. 
However,  the  Congress  has  not  amended 
the  ONMA  legislation  so  as  to  extend  its 
power  to  purchase  236  mortgages  in  ex- 
cess of  the  statutory  cost  limitations 
when  the  project  receives  tax  abatement. 
Unless  this  oversight  Is  corrected  the 
private  financing  and  the  construction  of 
these  projects  in  high-cost  areas,  where 
tax  abatement  programs  are  established, 
will  be  inhibited,  for  It  will  not  be  pos- 
sible for  GNMA  to  purchase  these  mort- 
gages from  private  lenders. 

Present  construction  costs  are  so  high 
in  many  high-cost  areas  that  the  present 
$22,000  per  unit  limit  will  preclude 
GNMA  from  purchasing  section  236 
mortgages  in  these  areas  and  will  seri- 
ously inhibit  the  fiow  of  funds  into  the 
construction  of  low-  and  moderate-in- 
come housing  under  this  important  Fed- 
eral program. 

For  example,  construction  costs  in 
New  York  City  are  generally  in  excess 
of  $30,000  per  imit.  Unless  this  amend- 
ment is  accepted,  GNMA  would  be  un- 
able to  purchase  these  mortgages  and 
the  plans  of  New  York  City  to  construct 
almost  9.000  units  under  this  program 
will  be  jeopardized.  This  is  undoubtedly 
true  in  many  other  areas  of  the  country. 

Mr.  President,  the  sole  purpose  of  the 
amendment  is  to  conform  the  situation 
in  section  236  mortgages  to  the  present 
situation  in  secUon  221(d)  < 3)  mortgages 
which  allow  a  higher  cost  limit  to  be 
utilized  in  the  acquisition  of  mortgages 
when  tax  abatement  by  the  municipal- 
ity is  involved.  This  Is  critically  im- 
portant to  my  State,  especially  to  the 
city  of  New  York,  and  will  allow  9.000 
more  units  to  be  constructed  imder  sec- 
tion 236. 

I  hope  very  much  that  the  amendment 
will  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
discussed  this  with  the  Senator  from 
New  York  and  other  Senators,  and  I 
think  it  follows  our  general  rule  of  giv- 
ing recognition  to  high-cost  areas. 

I  am  happy  to  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
happy  to  accept  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  «Mr. 
Saxbe).  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, are  we  still  in  the  period  con- 
trolled by  the  rule  of  germaneness? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  PresWent,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  that  perioa>xpires  in 
2  minutes. 
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Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  reason  I  asked  the  question 
was  that  I  had  a  few  brief  remarks  to 
make  that  are  not  germane  to  the  bill. 
However.  I  wanted  to  make  them  at  this 
time. 

I  will  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum, 
if  I  may,  without  losing  my  right  to  the 
floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  after 
yielding  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island,  with  the  permission 
of  the  senior  Senator  from  Delaware,  it 
is  my  intention  to  put  in  a  quorum  call, 
and  it  will  be  a  live  quorum  call. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  this  is  without  my  losing  my 
right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  merely 
want  to  say  that  the  legislation  we  are 
considering  today  which  is  being  man- 
aged by  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman). 
is  a  landmaric  measure  to  remedy  a  seri- 
ous situation  which  confronts  our  people 
on  this  matter  of  housing. 

Housing  in  our  coimtry — and  I  regret 
to  say  this— is  absolutely  inadequate.  The 
interest  rates  have  gone  up.  The  costs 
of  building  have  gone  up.  And  the  pur- 
chase or  the  building  of  a  home  has  al- 
most become  prohibitive. 

I  think  this  bill  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction.  It  has  my  complete  support. 

I  supported  the  amendment  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Proxmire).  as  amended  by  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  . 

I  supported  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis)  .  which 
was  accepted  by  the  committee. 

I  congratulate  both  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  <Mr.  Sparkman).  the  manager 
of  the  bill,  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tower),  the  ranking  Republican 
member,  for  doing  what  I  think  is  a  yeo- 
man job  at  a  propitious  time  in  the  in- 
terest of  our  country. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President  for  the  interest  of  the  Sen- 
ate, a  quoriun  call  will  be  requested,  fol- 
lowing which  I  shall  discuss  the  ques- 
tion raised  in  recent  days  concerning  the 
manner  in  which  tax  returns  are  being 
used  by  the  White  House  and  the  manner 
in  which  they  were  used  heretofore. 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll,  and  the  following  Senators 
answered  to  their  names: 


Aiken 

Allen 

Allott 

Baker 

Boggs 

Byrd.  Va. 

Ckx>k 

Curtis 

Dole 

Domlnlck 

Ellender 

Fong 

Gore 

Oumey 

Hansen 


(No.  137  Leg.] 

Harris 

Hart 

Holland 

Hughes 

Inouye 

Javits 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Mansfield 

Metcalf 

Moss 

Murphy 

Muskle 

Packwood 

Pastore 

Pearson 


Percy 

Prozmlre 

RlblcoQ 

Saxbe 

Scbwelker 

Scott 

Smith,  Maine 

Sparkman 

Steonls 

Talmadge 

Tower 

Tydlngs 

WlllUms,  Del. 

Young.  N.  Dak. 

Young,  Ohio 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  in- 
structed to  request  the  presence  of  ab- 
sent Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Sergeant  at  Anns  is  directed  to  execute 
the  order  of  the  Senate. 

After  a  delay  the  following  Senators 
entered  the  Chamber  and  answered  to 
their  names: 


Bellmon 

Bible 

Burdlck 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Case 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Cranston 

Eagleton 

Ervln 

Fannin 

Pulbrlght 


Ooodell 

Grlffln 

Hartke 

Hatfield 

HolUngs 

Hruska 

Jackson 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Kennedy 

Long 

Magnuson 

McCarthy 

McClellan 


McGovem 

MUler 

Mondale 

Nelson 

Pell 

Prouty 

Randolph 

Smith,  ni. 

Spong 

Stevens 

WlUlams,  N  J. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quorum 

is  present. 

COMMITTEE  MEETINGS   DURING 
SENATE  SESSION  TODAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  for- 
got to  ask  permission  at  the  beginning 
of  the  session  for  all  committees  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 
I  make  that  request  now. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CALL  OF  THE  ROLL 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum,  and  it  will  be  a  live  quorum. 

Th?  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 


PRACTICE  BY  EXECUTIVE  BRANCH 

OF  EXAMINING  INDIVIDUAL  TAX 

RETURNS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  wish  to  discuss  a  matter  which 
has  been  raised  in  the  press  and  the 
Halls  of  Congress  in  the  past  few  days, 
and  on  which  there  appears  to  have  been 
a  certain  element  of  misunderstanding. 
I  shall,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  review 
it  from  the  beginning  to  show  how  the 
practice  of  examining  tax  returns  by  the 
executive  branch  has  been  conducted 
during  the  preceding  administrations  sis 
well  as  the  manner  in  which  it  is  being 
conducted  under  this  administration. 

This  statement  is  going  to  be  made  as 
nearly  as  possible  without  trying  to  pro- 
ject the  argument  into  the  political 
arena.  I  think  such  projections  are  most 
unfortunate  on  a  question  which  is  so 
vital  to  so  many  people.  But  now  that  it 
has  been  projected  on  a  false  basis  be- 


fore the  pubUc  I  think  it  should  be  clari- 
fied. That  is  the  reason  I  ask  the  Senate 
to  bear  with  me  for  just  a  short  period 
of  time,  during  which  time  I  shall  review 
the  procedure  foUowed  by  the  executive 
branch  during  the  present  as  well  as  the 
past  two  administrations. 

This  argument  started  on  April  12, 
1970.  and  I  am  going  to  read  the  press 
release  as  it  was  then  given  by  Mr. 
O'Brien.  The  press  release,  dated  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  April  11.  1970,  reads: 
O'Brien  Chakges  Violation  or  Federal  Iaw 
BY  Nixon  Administration  in  Mollenhoff 
Access  to  Income  Tax  Returns 
Washington.  DC.  April  U,  1970.— Law- 
rence P.  O'Brien,  Chairman  of  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee,  today  charged 
that  the  Nixon  AdmlnUtratlon's  practice  of 
turning  over  confidential  federal  Income  tax 
returns  to  a  White  House  aide  violates  fed- 
eral law  and  Treasury  regulations  governing 
the  confidentiality  of  tax  returns. 

"Federal  law  and  regulations  protect  the 
individual  taxpayer's  right  to  privacy  and 
such  indiscriminate  access  by  a  political  op- 
erative in  the  White  House  is  a  clear  viola- 
tion of  the  legal  rights  of  American  citi- 
zens," O'Brien  said. 

"I  call  upon  President  Nixon  to  terminate 
immediately  this  illegal  access  of  his  per- 
sonal sUff  to  confidential  tax  returns  of  80 
million  Americans,"  O'Brien  said. 

■If  this  acUon  is  not  taken  voluntarily, 
OBrlen  added,    'we  are  prepared  to  initiate 
legal  action  that  will  end  this  practice." 

O'Brien's  statement  was  based  on  a  legal 
opinion  signed  by  Mortimer  M.  CapUn  and 
Sheldon  S.  Cohen,  former  conunlssioners  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  and  Mitchell 
Rogovin,  former  Assistant  Attorney  General 
for  Tax  Division  and  former  Chief  Counsel 
Internal  Revenue  Service. 

The  full  text  of  the  legal  opinion  sub- 
mitted by  Caplin,  Cohen,  and  Rogovin  to 
O'Brien  is  attached. 

"I  asked  for  this  opinion  upon  learning 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service's  pracUce 
of  turning  over  confidential  income  tax  re- 
turns to  Clark  Mollenhoff,  special  counsel  to 
the  President,  on  a  'need-to-know'  basis," 
OBrlen  said.  "The  views  of  these  recognized 
tax  experts  leave  Uttle  doubt  as  to  the  ille- 
gality of  the  procedures  which  now  are  being 
followed." 

"It  is  particularly  troublesome  to  learn  of 
this  practice  when  so  many  millions  of  Amer- 
icans are  at  this  moment  pouring  over  their 
individual  income  tax  returns  and  are  can- 
didly disclosing  personal  information  of  the 
utmost  sensitivity,"  O'Brien  said. 

"Only  Immediate  action  by  President 
Nixon  to  awp  these  illegal  procedures  wlU 
restore  the  American  people's  confidence  in 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  as  well  as  dem- 
onstrate the  willingness  of  the  Nixon  Admin- 
UtraUon  to  obey  federal  Uw  and  regtilations 
in  the  conduct  of  its  own  affairs."  O'Brien 
concluded. 

I  repeat  one  quotation  of  Lawrence 
O'Brien's  release: 

"I  call  upon  President  Nixon  to  terminate 
immediately  this  Ulegal  access  of  his  per- 
sonal staff  to  confidential  tax  returns  of  80 
milUon  Americans."  O'Brien  said. 

"If  this  action  is  not  taken  voluntarily,' 
O'Brien  added,  "we  are  prepared  to  inlUate 
legal  action  that  will  end  this  practice." 

03rien'8  statement  was  based  on  a  legal 
opinion  signed  by  Mortimer  M.  Caplin  and 
Sheldon  S.  Cohen,  former  commissioners  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  and  Mitchell 
Rogovin  former  Assistant  Attorney  General 
for  Tax  Division  and  former  Chief  Counsel, 
Internal  Revenue  Service. 

I  now  read  the  letter  which  was  at- 
tached to  Mr.  O'Brien's  April  11  state- 
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ment.  The  letter  is  dated  April  9,  1970. 
It  is  addressed  to  Mr.  Lawrence  P. 
O'Brien,  the  chairman  of  the  Democratic 
National  Committee.  260C  Virginia 
Avenue  NW..  here  In  Washington: 

Ann.  9.  1970. 
Mr.  Lawkinck  P.  O'Bim*. 
Chairman.  Democratic  National  Committee. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dkak  Mk.  O'Brien:  It  has  been  reported 
that  an  aide  to  the  President  currentlv  has 
access  to  federal  Income  tax  returns  upon  his 
written  reque^::.  You  have  asked  for  a  legal 
opinion  on  whether  this  reported  arrange- 
ment with  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  com- 
ports with  existing  l»w  and  regulations.  It 
Is  our  legal  opinion  that  such  accexs  Is  not 
In  conformity  with  existing  law  and  regu- 
lations relating  to  dlscloaures  of  tax  returns. 

Section  6103  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
sets  up  the  statutory  procedures  neceeaary  to 
insure  that  tax  returns  and  the  confidential 
information  appearing  thereon  are  not  made 
available  to  people  who  have  no  legitimate 
interest  In  the  return.  First  enacted  In  1910. 
this  central  provUlon  of  our  present  law  pro- 
vides that  returns  will  be  open  for  Inspection 
•only  upon  order  of  the  President  and  under 
rules  and  regiilfttlons  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary or  his  delegate  and  approved  by  the 
President."  The  inviolate  nature  of  tax  In- 
formation Is  fundamental  to  our  tax  sys- 
tem, not  only  In  the  name  of  privacy,  but 
also  to  insure  increased  and  more  accurate 
taxpayer  oompUance.  As  to  the  latter,  more 
accurate  reporting  on  income  tax  returns  ap- 
pears to  bear  a  close  relationship  to  the  de- 
gree of  confidence  In  which  the  information 
la  held  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 

The  regulations  promulgated  under  section 
6103  provides  In  detail,  the  manner  and  cir- 
cumstances under  which  tax  returns  may  be 
lepilly  inspected  by  the  public,  state  tax  offl- 
clals.  Treasury  oflBctals.  Executive  Department 
officials.  US.  Attorneys  and  Department  of 
Justice  attorneys.  Executive  Branch  agencies, 
and  Cnogresfional  Committees.  Specific  re- 
quirements for  Inspection  of  federal  income 
tax  returns  have  been  prescribed  in  the  regu- 
lations to  intentionally  malte  it  burdensome 
to  recure  inspection  of  ruch  returns.  This  is 
m  order  to  maintain  the  confidentiality  of 
such  returns  except  in  unusual  circum- 
stances, melding  the  legltlm.^te  needs  of  gov- 
ernment with  the  right  to  privacy  of  the 
individual.  Por  example,  with  respect  to  In- 
spection of  returns  by  executive  departments* 
officials  other  than  the  Treasury  Department. 
the  request  mvist  be  In  writing.  It  must  be 
made  by  the  head  of  the  Agency  requesting 
the  opportinlty  to  inspect  the  return,  the 
request  must  relate  to  a  matter  officially  be- 
fore the  Agency  head.  It  must  specify  the  tax- 
payer's name  and  address,  the  kind  of  tax 
reported,  the  taxable  period  covered,  the  rea- 
son why  inspection  Is  requested,  and  the 
name  and  official  designation  of  the  peraon 
by  whom  inspection  Is  to  be  made. 

The  federal  official  in  the  news  report  It 
Special  Counsel  to  the  President  and  as  such, 
he  Ls  an  employee  of  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President  Reg.  Sec.  301.ei03(a)-I(f)  cov- 
ers access  to  tax  returns  by  such  an  employee 
Under  this  regulation,  the  President  would 
be  the  only  Executive  Branch  official  with 
the  authority  to  request  the  Commissioner  to 
mnke  tax  returns  available  to  employees  of 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President  Such  a 
Presidential  request  would  presumably  have 
to  comply  with  the  various  requirements  of 
the  regulations  detailed  above. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  since  the  em- 
ployee m  question  acts  as  agent  for  the 
President  In  matters  of  Investigation,  no 
written  request  by  the  President  Is  required. 
We  are  unaware  of  any  theory  of  law  which 
would  support  such  an  argument.  Indeed, 
this  type  of  argument  has  bceo  speecUlcally 
rejected  by  the  very  language  of  tt.e  regula- 
tion. 


The  criminal  sanction  relating  to  the  dis- 
closure of  oonfldentlal  tax  Information  U 
found  In  section  7213  of  the  Code.  It  makes 
it  a  misdemeanor  for  any  federal  employee  to 
divulge  tax  Information  except  as  provided 
by  law. 

If  tax  returns  are  made  available  In  a  man- 
ner not  In  conformity  with  section  6103  of 
the  Code  and  the  regulations.  It  would  appear 
that  such  dlrulgence  of  tax  information  Is 
not  as  provided  by  law. 

A  copy  of  section  6103  and  the  pertinent 
regulations  are  attached  for  your  conven- 
ience. 

Sincerely. 

MoRTiMn  M.  Caplin. 
Sheldon  S.  Cohen. 
Mitchell  Rogovin. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  Mr.  Caplin  was 
the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue 
under  the  Kennedy  administration;  Mr. 
Cohen  was  the  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue  under  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion: and  Mr.  Rogovin  was  an  employee, 
first  In  Treasury  and  then  in  Justice, 
under  both  administrations. 

When  this  dramatic  statement  was 
made  by  Mr.  O'Brien  there  was  under- 
standably a  lot  of  concern  expressed  by 
members  of  the  press,  by  Members  of 
Congress,  and  by  millions,  I  daresay,  of 
American  citizens  as  to  what  was  hap- 
pening heie  in  Washington  and  whether 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  was  being 
turned  into  a  Gestapo,  as  the  allegation 
of  the  chairman  of  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee  would  indicate. 

The  chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Taxation,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
•  Mr.  LoNc>,  called  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Taxation  together  to  explore  these 
charges,  and  we  asked  Commissioner 
Thrower  to  appear  before  our  commit- 
tee. 

This  meeting  was  at  3  o'clock  on  Tues- 
day of  this  week.  Having  read  this  state- 
ment I  felt  we  should  go  beyond  and  see 
what  the  precedents  were.  So  I  directed 
this  wire  early  on  Monday  morning, 
April  13,  to  the  Honorable  Ralph  W. 
Thrower,  the  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue.  Department  of  the  Treasury, 
in  Washington: 

In  connection  with  your  meeting  tomor- 
row with  the  Joint  Committee  will  you 
please  hare  available  Information  regarding 
the  number  of  times  tax  returns  were  re- 
quested by  the  Executive  Branch  during  each 
of  the  administrations  since  1060.  Signed, 
John  J.  Williams,  Senator  from  Delaware. 

Later  I  supplemented  that  and  a^ked 
that  he  furnish  the  various  regtilatioas 
or  rules  which  were  discussed  in  the 
committee. 

Commissioner  Thrower  has  furnished 
and  I  received  these  yesterday — a  series 
of  the  regulations  which  have  governed 
the  executi\e  branch  on  the  handling  of 
these  tax  returns  over  the  years  begin- 
ning with  the  Kennedy  administration. 

I  might  say  first,  however,  before  go- 
ing to  that  that  I  asked  the  staff  of  the 
Joint  conunittee,  under  the  direction  of 
Larry  Woodworth.  with  whom  all  of  \is 
are  acquainted,  to  prepare  a  memoran- 
dum as  to  the  various  branches  of  Qov- 
emment  to  whom  tax  rettims  are  avail- 
able and  the  manners  in  which  the  re- 
turns could  be  examined.  I  shall  read  his 
memorandum  first.  This  is  entitled, 
"Provisions  of  the  Statute  and  Regula- 
tions Relative  to  Publicity  of  Income  Tax 
Returns": 


STATtrroRT  PROVISIONS  ON  PtTBLicrry 

The  Code  provides  (section  6103(a))  that 
generally  income  tax  returns  are  to  be  open 
to  Inspection  only  upon  order  of  the  Presi- 
dent under  rules  and  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  his  dele- 
gate and  approved  by  the  President. 

Four  exceptions  are  made  to  the  above  lim- 
itation as  to  the  publicity  of  returns.  Income 
tax  returns  may  be  made  available  to: 

(1)  State  Income  tax  officials  for  the  pur- 
pose of  administering  the  State  income  tax 
law  or  to  obtain  Information  to  t>e  furnished 
local  taxing  authorities.  Tlie  inspection  may 
be  made  only  upon  request  of  the  governor 
and  only  for  State  tax  administration  or, 
upon  his  request,  can  be  made  avatlble  to 
local  tax  administrators. 

(2)  In  the  case  of  corporate  Income  tax 
returns,  to  shareholders  having  an  interest 
of  1  percent  or  more. 

(3)  The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation, 
and  any  select  committee  authorl'^ed  to  In- 
vestigate tax  returns,  and 

(4)  The  persons  who  filed  the  returns. 

He  then  lists  the  various  regulations 
regarding  disclosure,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  of  these  regula- 
tions be  printed  in  the  Recofd  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  regtila- 
tions  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

RECtTLATIONS 

The  existing  regulations  (Reg.  !  301.6103 
(a) -1(f))  contain  a  general  authority  re- 
garding lns|)ection  of  returns  by  the  execu- 
tive departments.  They  specify  that  If  the 
head  of  an  executive  department  (other  than 
the  Treasury)  or  any  other  establishment  of 
the  Federal  Government  desires  to  Inspect, 
or  have  an  employee  of  his  Inspect,  an  In- 
come tax  return  he  may  do  so  If : 

(1)  It  Is  In  connection  with  some  matter 
officially  before  him; 

(2)  there  Is  a  written  application  signed 
by  the  head  of  the  executive  department  or 
other  Government  establishment  desiring 
the  Inspection:  and 

(3)  the  application  states  the  name  of  the 
person  for  whom  the  return  was  made,  the 
kind  of  tax,  the  year,  the  reason  why  the 
inspection  Is  desired,  and  the  name  and 
official  designation  of  the  person  by  whom 
the  inspection  Is  to  be  made. 

PENALTIES 

If  the  provisions  of  the  regulations  referred 
to  above  are  not  fully  complied  with.  Section 
7213  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  relating 
to  unauthorized  disclosure  of  information 
appUes.  This  provides  for  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  tl,000  or  imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  1  ye€u-.  or  both,  for  improper  release  of 
information  on  tax  returns.  Also,  If  the  of- 
fender is  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  United 
States  Government  the  section  provides  that 
he  Is  to  be  dismissed  from  office  or  discharged 
from  employment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  As  I 
stated,  I  had  asked  the  Commissioner  to 
go  back  and  outline  from  the  beginning 
Just  how  this  problem  had  been  admin- 
istered throughout  the  years  by  the  vari- 
ous Presidents. 

The  first  official  record  was  a  mem- 
orandum dated  May  23,  1961.  addressed 
to  the  Honorable  Robert  H.  Knight,  the 
(jeneral  Counsel  of  the  Treasury,  and 
the  subject  is  "Inspection  of  Returns  by 
Congressional  Committees."  This  mem- 
orandum is  signed  by  Mortimer  Caplin, 
the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue 
under  the  Kennedy  administration  and 
one  of  the  men  who  signed  the  mem- 
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orandum  wWch  I  read  earlier  and  upon 
which  Mr.  O'Brien  based  his  statement 
of  April  11. 

I  shall  put  the  entire  memorandum 
into  the  Record,  but  I  shall  move  over  to 
page  3  of  it  first.  The  first  part  of  it 
relates  to  the  manner  in  which  congres- 
sional committees  can  obtain  access  to 
tax  returns;  but  on  page  3,  under  item  c. 
Mr.  Caplin  outlined  the  rules  under 
which  a  representative  of  the  Kennedy 
administration  could  examine  tax 
returns. 

At  this  time  I  am  quoting  Mr.  Caplin, 
who  was  then  the  Commissioner  of  Inter- 
nal kevenue: 

C.    INSPCCTION    or    RETURNS    ANO    FILES    BY    MR. 
CARMINE    BELLINO 

On  January  26  Mr.  BelUno.  Special  Con- 
sultant to  the  President,  called  at  my  office 
and  requested  permission  to  inspect  our  files 

on  and  others.  Although  we  had  no 

precedent  to  guide  us,  we  decided  that  Mr. 
Belllno.  In  his  capacity  as  a  representative  of 
the  President,  could  inspect  our  files  without 
a  written  request. 

I  underscore  that  point — "v/ithcut  a 
written  request." 

This  reflects  the  view  that  Section  6103 
of  the  Code  specifically  provides  that  returns 
shall  be  open  to  inspection  upon  order  of 
the  President,  and  since  Mr.  Bellino's  official 
capacity  constitutes  him  the  representative 
of  the  President,  the  action  taken  Is  regarded 
as  conforming  to  law.  Based  on  this  decision, 
we  permitted  Mr.  Belllno  to  inspect  the  files 

relating  to  .  Since  that  time  we  have 

also  permitted  him  to  Inspect  tax  returns 
and  related  documents  pertaining  to  other 
persons. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Whom  is  the  Senator 
quoting? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  am 
quoting  Mortimer  Caplin.  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Internal  Revenue  imder  the 
Kermedy  administration  and  the  same 
man  who  signed  the  letter  to  Larry 
O'Brien  saying  that  it  was  a  violation 
of  the  law  for  anybody  in  the  executive 
branch  to  examine  these  returns  except 
by  written  request. 

It  is  fantastic  how  some  of  these  bu- 
reaucrats csui  change  positions  after  they 
leave  office. 

Yes,  I  am  quoting  from  Mr.  Caplin's 
own  regulation  which  was  Issued  under 
date  of  May  23,  1961.  I  would  point  out 
again  the  significant  part  of  it.  that  on 
Jsmuary  26  Mr.  Belllno.  as  President 
Kennedy's  special  consultant,  was  given 
permission  to  examine  any  tax  return 
without  any  written  request. 

This  was  6  days  after  the  administra- 
tion took  office  and  this  ruling  that  they 
did  not  have  to  have  any  written  request 
was  made  by  Commissioner  Caplin. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  How  many  retiuTis  did 
he  let  Mr.  Belllno  see? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  No  one 
knows.  I  asked  for  the  number  of  tax  re- 
turns which  were  requested  by  each  ad- 
ministration. I  was  advised  that  there 
were  seven  requests  under  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration signed  by  Mr.  MoUenhoff 
Involving  nine  tax  returns.  I  will  later 
outline  the  procedure  followed  by  the 
Nixon  administration,  but  they  were  all 
with  a  written  request. 


The  Commissioner  was  asked  how 
many  returns  had  been  inspected  by  the 
previous  administration  so  that  we  could 
get  a  comparison,  and  they  said  that 
since  there  were  no  written  requests  ap- 
parently no  records  were  kept  or — if 
there  were  they  cannot  be  found — they 
were  xmable  to  answer.  However,  the 
Commissioner  did  say  that  their  records 
show  that  Mr.  Belllno  was  in  the  Treas- 
ury Department  examining  the  tax  re- 
turns of  various  individuals  and  the  lan- 
guage he  used  was  "days  on  end." 
There  must  have  been  a  very  large  num- 
ber involved. 

I  will  continue  quoting  from  Mr.  Cap- 
lin's May  23.  1961,  ruling  relating  to  this 
subject: 

Further,  in  a  letter  dated  January  26,  and 
received  January  30,  Attorney  General  Rob- 
ert F.  Kennedy  asked  that  Mr.  Belllno  be 
permitted  to  review  all  files,  records,  and 
documents  requested  by  him  In  order  to  co- 
ordinate the  Investigation  of  certain  indi- 
viduals being  conducted  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service,  the  Justice  Department 
and  other  Government  agencies.  Permission 
was  granted  for  Mr.  Belllno  to  Inspect  such 
files  m  a  letter  dated  February  1,  1961. 

Additionally,  Senator  John  L.  McClellan, 
in  a  letter  dated  March  24,  designated  Mr. 
Belllno  as  a  staff  member  of  the  Senate  Per- 
manent Subcommittee  on  Investigations,  a 
subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations,  authorized  to  Inspect  re- 
turns pursuant  to  Executive  Order  10916. 
As  such,  he  Is  authorized  to  Inspect  those 
documents  made  available  to  the  Subcommit- 
tee under  requests  made  pursuant  to  this 
Order. 

In  the  Interest  of  providing  a  more  de- 
tailed statement  there  Is  attached  a  Techni- 
cal Memorandum  prepared  in  the  office  of 
the  Chief  Counsel,  which  sets  forth  the  his- 
torical background  of  ( 1 )  the  requirement  of 
a  committee  resolution,  and  (2)  the  execu- 
tive policy  against  supplying  photocopies  of 
returns  to  Congressional  Committees.  If  you 
should  desire  additional  information  please 
let  me  know. 

Signed,  "Mortimer  Caplin,  Commis- 
sioner of  Internal  Revenue." 

I  move  now  to  the  next  letter  we  have, 
showing  how  the  Nixon  administration 
handled  it.  I  do  not  find  any  correspond- 
ence or  ruling  imder  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration thus  far  which  changed  this 
practice.  However,  I  find  that  when  the 
Nixon  administration  took  over,  this 
loose  practice  of  the  Keimedy  adminis- 
tration wherein  tax  returns  were  exam- 
ined by  White  House  staff  was  corrected. 
What  procedure  does  this  administration 
follow? 

Mr.  Thrower  stated  that  when  he  as- 
sumed office  in  1969  he  was  advised  by 
the  White  House  that  Mr.  MoUenhoff 
would  be  assigned  to  a  position  compara- 
ble to  that  which  Mr.  Belllno  held  un- 
der the  Kennedy  administration,  and 
Commissioner  Thrower  felt  that  in  the 
interest  of  orderly  procedure  the  man- 
ner of  allowing  anyone  from  the  execu- 
tive branch  to  examine  a  tax  return  of 
any  individual  without  having  a  writ- 
ten request  or  having  it  in  writing  for 
future  reference  was  wrong.  The  Com- 
mlssicmer  conferred  with  the  White 
House,  and  this  is  a  memorandum  of 
procedure  they  worked  out  under  date 
of  September  18,  1969. 

This  is  the  memorandum  addressed  to 
the    Honorable    Clark    R.    MoUenhoff, 


Deputy  Counsel  to  the  President,  signed 
by  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Reve- 
nue, and  the  subject  is  inspection  of  tax 
returns  and  related  fUes.  These  are  the 
rules  agreed  upon  at  that  time: 

September  18,  1969. 
Memorandum  to:   The  Honorable  Clark  R. 
MoUenhoff,  Deputy  Counsel  to  the  Pres- 
ident. 
From:    Cotnmiasioner  of  Internal  Revenue. 
Subject:  Inspection  of  Tax  Returns  and  Re- 
lated FUes. 
Following  through  on  our  recent  lunche<Mi 
conversation,   I   have   been   thinking   about 
ways  that  we  can  meet  those  situations  in 
which  you  may  want  to  inspect  tax  returns 
or  other  Internal  Revenue  Service  files  while 
at  the  same  time  carrying  out  our  respcaisl- 
blUtles  under  the  disclosure  statutes. 

As  you  know,  the  basic  rules  governmg 
disclosure  of  tax  return  information  are  set 
forth  in  26  U  S.C.  6103  et  seq.,  and  the  penalty 
provisions  themselves  are  in  26  U.S.C.  72X8 
and  18  U.S.  1005 

I  would  suggest  that  every  time  you  have 
occasion  to  inspect  a  tax  return,  application 
for  exemption,  or  other  Internal  Revenue  file, 
you  send  me  a  memorandum  briefly  setting 
forth  the  nature  of  the  request.  Naturally, 
we  will  infei  In  every  case  that  the  request 
is  either  at  the  direction  of,  or  In  the  inter- 
est of,  the  President.  I  have  taken  the  Ub- 
erty  of  drafting  a  suggested  format  that 
you  may  wish  to  consider.  If  you  want  to 
look  at  the  returns  or  flies  of  more  than  one 
person  or  organization,  you  may  list  all  of 
them  In  one  memorandum. 

After  receiving  your  request,  we  will  make 
arrangements  for  the  files  to  be  assembled 
in  my  Immediate  suite  of  offices  here  and 
we  will  notify  you  as  soon  as  they  are  ready 
for  Inspection.  Since  most  of  the  material  In 
which  you  wUl  be  Interested  will  be  located 
In  one  of  our  regional  or  district  offices,  it 
will  be  necessary  for  us  to  obtain  it  and 
bring  It  to  Washington.  If,  after  inspection 
of  the  files,  you  want  cc^ies  of  aj»y  of  the 
material  inspected,  we  wlU  be  happy  to  make 
them  for  you. 

I  trust  this  arrangement  wlU  be  satis- 
factory and  look  forward  to  a  mutuaUy  re- 
warding relationship  l>etween  our  respective 
offices. 

Signed.  "Randoli*  W.  Thrower." 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 

Mr.  (jORE.  The  able  Senator  has  re- 
ferred to  the  conference  with  Commis- 
sioner Thrower  and  has  now  read  a 
memorandum  which  was  denied  to  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Revenue.  I 
trust  that  it  will  be  in  order  to  make  a 
few  remarks  about  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  If  the 
Senator  will  yield  for  a  moment,  the  Sen- 
ator is  in  error.  This  memorandum  was 
not  denied  to  the  Joint  committee.  They 
have  this  information,  and  the  Senator 
is  a  member  of  that  committee.  It  was 
also  sent  to  me  because  I  was  the  one 
who  originally  requested  it.  But  I  specifi- 
cally requested  that  the  full  report  be 
sent  to  the  Joint  committee,  and  it  was 
delivered  to  them  first.  They  acknowl- 
edged receipt  of  it.  The  Senator  is  a 
member  of  the  conunittee,  and  it  is 
available;  but  I  have  a  copy  of  it  if  he 
wishes  to  see  it. 
Mr-  GORE.  I  appreciate  the  correction. 
I  requested  this  memorandum,  and 
Mr.  Thrower  said  he  would  have  to  ob- 
tain permission  from  the  President  to 
supply  it. 
I  had  not  been  advised  that  it  had 
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been  supplied  to  the  committee.  I  am 
glad  that  it  has.  I  congratulate  both  the 
President  and  Commissioner  Thrower 
upon  supplying  it. 

Now.  would  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware jrield  further? 

Mr.  WILUAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  To  begin  with.  I  am  not 
acquainted  with  the  details  of  what 
happened  in  previous  administrations. 
It  is  only  recently  that  I  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal 
Revenue.  I  am  aware  of  what  has  hap- 
pened here.  Commissioner  Thrower  is 
a  fine  man  and  I  do  not  wish  In  any 
way  to  be  unkind  to  him. 

However,  in  fairness  to  the  Senate.  I 
must  state  that  I  question  the  propriety 
and  discretion,  or  lack  thereof,  of  his  ac- 
tion in  supplying;  and  in  agreeing  to  sup- 
ply Mr.  MoUenhoff  in  an  open  ended 
arrangement  with  tax  returns  and  copies 
of  tax  returns  without  a  direct  com- 
munication from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  either  verbally  or  In  writ- 
ing. 

Commissioner  Thrower  testified  that 
he  had  neither  from  the  President.  He 
relied  entirely  upon  the  representations 
of  Mr.  Clark  MoUenhoff  whose  veracity 
I  do  not  question. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
point  I  want  to  get  into  the  record 
straight  is  that  Commissioner  Thrower 
did  not  say 

Mr.  OORE.  I  beg  the  Senator's  par- 
don? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  want 
to  get  the  record  straight.  Again  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  is  in  error. 
Commissioner  Thrower  said  he  did  not 
rely  entirely  upon  the  statement  of  Mr. 
MoUenhoff.  He  said  he  was  told  by  an 
official  representative  of  the  President 
that  Clark  MoUenhoff  was  being  desig- 
nated for  this  position  and  that  the 
arrangement  was  to  be  made  with  Mr. 
MoUenhoff  to  work  out  procedures.  He 
did  not  Identify  the  other  individual. 
I  doubt  if  all  of  those  men  are  in  direct 
communication  with  the  President  any 
more  than  they  were  under  preceding 
admlnistra  tions. 

I  thought  we  should  keep  riie  record 
clear.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  ques- 
tion In  the  minds  of  anyone  but  that 
Mr.  MoUenhoff  Is  the  deputy  couxisel  to 
the  President,  and  he  did  hold  the  same 
official  position  that  was  held  by  indi- 
viduals in  preceding  administrations  who 
had  access  to  the  tax  returns.  We  should 
give  Commissioner  Thrower  the  credit — 
I  also  give  credit  to  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration— for  recognizing  the  danger  In 
the  loose  manner  in  which  it  had  been 
handled  heretofore  under  the  Democratic 
administrations  where  they  were  freely 
examined  by  Whlt«  House  employees 
without  any  written  requests.  Commis- 
sioner Thrower  arranged  that  Mr.  Mol- 
lenhoff  would  sign  on  the  Une  the  name 
of  the  taxpayer  and  at  the  same  time 
be  ready  to  Justify  why  they  needed  that 
return.  And  I  think  they  should.  I  am 
amazed  that  Commissioner  Caplln  had 
handled  this  same  situation  so  loosely. 
If  there  is  abuse  I  wiU  join  the  Senator 
or  anyone  else  in  cleaning  up  abuses :  but 
let  us  remember  that  the  law  provides 


that  the  President  can  get  these  returns. 
and  the  law  provides,  and  It  is  intended 
to  provide,  that  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  the  Finance  Committee,  and 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Taxation,  op- 
erating Independently  of  each  other,  any 
one  of  them  can  request  and  get  a  tax 
return.  These  committees  have  gotten 
them  over  the  years  with  or  without  the 
consent  of  the  President  and  even  over 
the  objections  of  the  Commissioner  when 
they  needed  to. 

That  is  the  law  and  has  been  over  the 
years,  and  every  President  and  every  au- 
thorized committee  has  utilized  this  au- 
thority. 

Surely  the  Senator  from  Tennessee, 
who  is  an  able  lawyer,  was  aware  of  that 
fact,  and  I  cannot  imagine  just  what 
Mr.  Caplin  was  thinking  about  when  last 
week  he  signed  a  letter  denouncing  his 
own  decisions  made  as  a  Commissioner 
of  Internal  Revenue  as  having  been  il- 
legal. 

The  President  and  the  congressional 
committees  must  have  this  authority, 
but  at  the  same  time  we  must  see  that 
it  Is  not  abused. 

I  emphasize  that  we  must  have  this 
authority.  For  example.  I  go  back  to 
my  experience  in  the  exposure  of  cor- 
ruption in  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
in  the  1950  period.  This  corruption  was 
at  a  high  level.  The  then  Senator  from 
Virginia,  Mr.  Harry  Byrd.  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Hoey,  and 
myself,  were  appointed  by  Senator 
George  of  Georgia  as  a  subcommittee  to 
examine  the  allegation  that  certain  high 
officials  in  the  Revenue  Service  had 
abused  their  pubUc  offices.  We  needed 
certain  tax  returt^s  to  proceed  with  this 
investigation. 

We  had  a  situation  where  the  former 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  went 
to  the  penitentiary.  A  Deputy  Conmils- 
sloner  of  Internal  Revenue  serving  at 
the  time  was  indicted.  A  chief  counsel  of 
the  Alcohol  Tax  Unit  was  also  subse- 
quently indicted. 

Therefore,  we  could  not  expect  co- 
operation from  the  executive  branch  or 
from  the  Internal  Revenue.  Our  commit- 
tee had  to  have  that  authority.  I  want 
to  review  this  because  this  Is  very  im- 
portant background  as  to  why  we  have 
to  have  this  authority.  The  question  may 
be  asked,  why  did  we  not  go  to  the  De- 
partment of  Justice?  I  did  go  to  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  during  that  period 
and  tried  to  get  their  cooperation.  I  did 
not  get  it.  Later  I  found  out  why. 

One  of  the  chief  counsels,  an  Assistant 
Attorney  General  acting  In  the  Tax  Divi- 
sion of  the  Department  of  Justice,  was 
likewise  Involved  in  this  conspiracy  and 
later  went  to  jaU. 

Then  one  might  ask.  why  did  we  not 
go  to  the  President?  I  was  unable  to  get 
a  conference  with  President  Tnunan. 
I  tried  hard  at  that  time  to  do  so.  I 
wanted  to  report  these  aUegations  to  the 
executive  branch  and  get  their  assistance 
at  the  time  I  could  not  understand,  why 
I  was  unable  to  get  an  appointment  with 
President  Truman 

I  resented  that  very  much  at  the  time, 
although  I  understood  later  why  I  did 
not  get  that  appointment. 


I  want  to  say  here,  first,  lest  there  be 
any  misunderstanding,  that  during  aU 
that  investigation — and  there  was  a  lot 
of  corruption  exposed — never  was  there 
one  single  instance  where  one  could 
point  a  finger  at  Harry  Truman  or  any 
member  of  his  family  as  having  done 
anything  dishonest.  I  want  to  emphasize 
that.  But  at  the  same  time,  there  was 
a  lot  of  corruption  in  his  administration 
which  needed  cleaning  up. 

I  found  out  later  why  I  could  not  get 
an  appointment  with  President  Truman. 
The  man  I  had  to  go  through  to  get  the 
appointment  was  Mr.  Matt  Connelly,  the 
White  House  staff  man,  and  President 
Tnmian's  representative.  I  told  him  I 
wanted  to  talk  about  the  alleged  corrupt 
situation  in  the  St.  Louis  revenue  office 
and  the  Washington  office.  Later,  Mr. 
ConneUy  himself  was  indicted. 

Thus  we  had  the  situation  where  the 
Department  of  Justice,  the  Internal 
Revenue,  and  the  White  House  aide  were 
aU  involved  in  a  conspiracy  to  fix  tax 
cases. 

In  a  situation  such  as  that,  the  only 
other  recourse,  in  order  to  protect  the 
taxpayers,  was  that  at  least  we  had  some- 
one or  some  committee  in  Congress 
which  would  act.  Tlie  Finance  Commit- 
tee, with  the  assistance  of  the  Senator 
from  Virginia,  Mr.  Harry  Byrd,  as  weU 
as  Senator  Hoey  from  North  Carolina, 
took  an  active  interest  in  this  matter,  so 
that  in  spite  of — I  emphasize  in  spite  of — 
getting  no  cooperation  from  the  execu- 
tive branch  we  were  able  to  expose  that 
corrupt  regime.  We  were  not  getting 
much  cooperation  from  the  Treasury  in 
the  various  64  district  offices,  the  reason 
being  12  of  them  were  indicted,  and  eight 
of  them  went  to  the  penitentiary  at 
that  time.  Altogether,  there  were  100 
some  odd  revenue  employees  who  went 
to  the  penitentiary  during  that  era. 

Fortunately,  we  had  the  situation 
where  the  congressional  committees 
could  function.  We  did  have  access  to 
these  returns,  with  or  without  the  per- 
mission of  the  executive  branch. 

Now  I  want  to  make  a  h3rpothetical 
reversal  of  that  situation.  Hypothetical 
and  on  the  assumption  that  it  wUl  never 
happen.  But  it  could  happen. 

For  example,  there  are  three  congres- 
sional committees  which  can  get  tax 
returns  without  any  consent  from  the 
Treasury  Department.  We  can  get  them. 
The  Senator  knows  that  both  the  Finance 
Committee,  of  which  he  is  a  member, 
and  the  Joint  committee,  of  which  he  is 
also  a  member,  can  get  the  returns  no 
matter  what  the  President  says  and  no 
matter  what  the  Commissioner  of  Inter- 
nal Revenue  says  because  the  law  says 
that  we  can  get  them. 

Suppose  the  time  ever  came — and  Ood 
forbid  ttiat  it  would  come — when  we 
would  have  the  top  echelon  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  and  the  top  echelon 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
which  comprise  the  Joint  committee,  aU 
of  them  went  crooked  at  one  time.  Then, 
without  the  President's  authority  where 
would  there  be  the  check  to  protect  the 
American  taxpayers? 

I  want  to  say  that  this  is  not  any  sug- 
gestion as  to  what  can  or  wUl  happen. 
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I  do  not  think  It  wUl  hapi}en.  But  I  would 
not  have  thought  it  would  happen  simul- 
taneously before  where  we  would  find 
the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  here  In 
Washington,  the  top  echelons  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  and  someone  con- 
nected with  the  White  House,  all  engaged 
in  this  same  type  of  conspiracy. 

But  suppo.'^e  it  did?  Then  the  law 
provides  that  there  Is  a  check  wherein  the 
President  of  the  United  States  could 
move  in,  and  he  would  take  action  to 
protect  the  American  people. 

These  safeguards  were  included  as 
checks.  At  the  same  time  T  fully  realize 
and  I  support  the  fear  of  Senators  that 
there  could  be  abuse  in  this  matter.  Cer- 
tainly there  can  be  abuse.  I  recognize 
that.  I  recognize  the  danger. 

But  if  any  man  can  show  me  where 
this  privilege  has  been  abused.  I  do  not 
care  whether  it  is  in  the  executive 
branch  or  the  legislative  branch,  I  wlU 
lead  the  fight  against  it.  But  let  us  not 
defeat  the  practice  here  on  a  lot  of  po- 
litical Innuendoes  and  assumptions. 

What  I  am  pointing  out  is  that  over 
the  years  it  has  been  historical  that  the 
President  could  under  the  law  have  ac- 
cess to  tax  returns,  and  that  covers  the 
agent  he  designates.  We  know  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States — Jack 
Kennedy,  Lyndon  Johnson,  or  Richard 
Nixon — are  not  personally  going  to  ex- 
Eimine  the  returns.  He  delegates  that 
authority. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Tennessee 
delegates  responsibility  In  his  office.  He 
has  to.  The  Senator  from  Termessee  Is 
a  member  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Ttucation.  Our  Joint  committee  has  the 
authority  to  obtain  tax  returns.  We  do 
get  tax  retiu'ns.  We  have  had  access  to 
several  tax  returns  in  the  last  12  months, 
and  we  have  delegated  our  chief  of  staff, 
Larry  Woodworth,  and  his  assistants  to 
examine  them. 

I  do  not  think  that  I  have  seen  one. 
I  do  not  think  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee has  seen  one.  We  have  delegated 
authority  to  our  staff  and  we  did  not 
do  It  In  writing. 

But  that  does  not  mean  there  has  been 
abuse. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  thank  the 
Senator  for  his  generous  references.  As 
the  Senator  knows,  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  and  I  vote  together  frequently 
on  matters  of  tax  preference.  On  mat- 
ters like  this  we  nearly  always  vote  to- 
gether. 

When  the  committee  met  with  respect 
to  that  matter,  it  was  on  the  motion  of 
the  senior  Senator  from  Delaware,  sec- 
onded by  the  senior  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee, that  the  President  supply  to  the 
committee  a  copy  of  the  memorandimi 
with  respect  to  individual  returns  which 
Mr.  MoUenhoff  requested  and  also  a  re- 
quest to  the  President  to  inform  the  com- 
mittee whose  tax  returns  had  been  sup- 
plied to  Mr.  MoUenhoff  and  why. 

I  wUl  state  this  to  make  It  perfectly 
plain,  that  this  is  no  contention  between 
the  senior  Senator  from  Ifelaware  and 
the  senior  Senator  from  Tennessee.  As 
I  said  earUer,  I  am  not  referring  to  the 
procedure  of  previous  administrations. 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  if  the  Senator  wUl  yield,  I  \m- 
derstand  that  we  cannot  be  in  the  Cham- 
ber all  the  time.  I  do  not  think  he  was 
here  when  I  read  the  memorandum 
signed  by  Mortimer  Caplin,  Commis- 
sioner of  Internal  Revenue. 

The  memorandum  is  dated  May  23, 
1961.  It  describes  the  procedures  under 
which  he  operated.  I  would  like  to  read 
that  again  if  I  may. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  think  I  heard  some  of  It. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  want 
the  Senator  to  hear  aU  of  it.  That  is  what 
we  are  talking  about,  but  first  let  me 
again  correct  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see. It  was  his  motion  that  the  committee 
ask  for  the  names  of  the  tax  returns 
examined  by  Mr.  MoUenhoff.  My  motion 
broadened  this  request  to  cover  the 
names  of  aU  taxpayers  whose  returns 
were  examined  by  aU  the  administra- 
tions since  1960. 

It  was  Mr.  Caplin,  the  Commissioner 
of  Internal  Revenue  imder  the  Kennedy 
administration,  who  raised  this  question 
as  to  the  procedure  that  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration was  following,  and  I  pointed 
out  that  this  administration  is  insisting 
upon  signed  letters  before  any  returns 
are  made  avaUable. 

Now  let  us  see  how  Mr.  Caplin  han- 
dled this  when  he  was  in  office. 

I  again  quote  from  Mr.  Caplin's  May 
26,  1961,  regulation: 

C.     INSPECTION    or   RETURNS    AND   FILES   BT    MB. 
CARMINE    BELLINO 

On  January  26  Mr.  BelUno.  Special  Con- 
sultant to  the  President,  called  at  my  office 
and  requested  permission  to  Inspect  our  files 

on and  others.  Although  we  had  no 

precedent  to  guide  us,  we  decided  that  Mr. 
Bellino,  In  his  capacity  as  a  representative  of 
the  President,  could  Inspect  our  files  without 
a  written  request. 

I  emphasize  that.  There  was  no  writ- 
ten request  for  these  tax  returns  by  Mr. 
BeUino  or  the  President  or  anyone  else, 
who  was  working  at  the  White  House 
at  that  time. 

Commissioner  Thrower  said  he  could 
not  teU  us  how  many  returns  were  ex- 
amined by  the  Kennedy  representative 
but  that  they  did  spend  days  and  days 
examining  them. 

I  read  further  from  the  Caplin  1961 
regulation: 

This  reflects  the  view  ttiat  Section  6103  of 
the  Code  specifically  provides  that  returns 
shall  be  open  to  inspection  upon  order  of 
the  President,  and  since  Mr.  BelUno's  official 
capacity  constitutes  him  the  representative 
of  the  President,  the  action  taken  Is  regarded 
as  conforming  to  law.  Based  on  this  decision, 
we  permitted  Mr.  Bellino  to  Inspect  the  files 

relating  to .  Since  that  time  we  have 

also  permitted  him  to  Inspect  tax  returns 
and  related  documents  pertaining  to  other 
persons. 

Mr.  Caplin  must  have  had  his  tongue 
in  his  cheek  when  he  signed  the  O'Brien 
letter  last  week  charging  anyone  who  had 
allowed  a  White  House  representative  to 
examine  a  tax  return  without  a  written 
request  to  be  in  violation  of  the  crimlnsJ 
code. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  ruling  of  Mr.  Caplin 
imder  date  of  May  23,  1961,  be  printed 
at  this  ix^t  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection  the  mem- 


orandum was  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Memorandum  for  the  Honorable  Robert  H. 
Knight,  General  Cocnsel  of  the  Treas- 
ury 1 

subject  J-  inspection  of  returns  by 
congressional  committees 

In  the  Treasury  staff  meeting  on  March 
31st  it  WEis  pointed  out  that  Mr.  Carmine 
Bellino,  Special  Consultant  to  the  President, 
had  objected  to  certain  regulations  and  Serv- 
ice policies  affecting  Congressional  Commit- 
tees authorized  to  Inspect  returns  by  Execu- 
tive Orders.  Specifically,  he  objected  to  (A) 
the  regulations  requiring  the  adoption  of  a 
resolution  by  a  full  Congressional  Committee 
before  its  representatives  may  obtain  permis- 
sion to  inspect  tax  returns  and  (B)  the  pol- 
icy against  allowing  Congressional  Commit- 
tees to  obtain  photocopies  of  returns.  It  was 
suggested  that  we  would  submit  our  views 
concerning  possible  changes  in  present  rules 
and  procedures  respecting  these  matters. 

A.  Requirement  of  a  resolution  by  a  full 
congressional  committee 

The  requirement  for  a  resolution  adopted 
by  the  committee  is  contained  in  Treasury 
Decisions  6132  and  6133.  The  decision  to  re- 
quire a  full  committee  resolution  for  the  In- 
spection of  returns  was  made  by  officials  of 
tbe  Treasury  Department  and  approved  by 
the  President.  Prior  to  the  issuance  of  these 
Treasury  Decisions  in  May  1955,  a  Congres- 
sional Committee  authorized  by  Executive 
Order  to  inspect  returns  was  permitted  to  do 
so  solely  upon  the  written  request  of  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  or  of  a  subcom- 
mittee thereof.  No  resolution  of  the  commit- 
tee was  then  required. 

Mr.  Bellino  objected  to  the  "committee  res- 
olution" requirement  of  the  regulations  be- 
cause the  task  of  assembling  a  quorum  of  a 
full  committee  for  this  purpose  is  very  in- 
convenient, particularly  where  the  member- 
ship is  large.  He  stated  that  this  is  a  burden- 
some requirement.  For  example,  in  April 
i960,  the  Special  Committee  on  the  Federal 
Aid  Highway  Program,  a  Subcommittee  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Public  Works,  re- 
quested permission  to  inspect  certain  re- 
turns. That  request  was  denied  because  a 
resolution  had  not  been  passed  by  the  full 
committee,  consisting  of  thirty-two  mem- 
bers, as  required  under  the  regulations. 

Relief  from  the  situation  described  may 
be  provided  by  amendment  of  the  regula- 
tions to  permit,  in  the  alternative,  acceptance 
of  a  resolution  adopted  by  a  subcommittee, 
and  signed  by  Its  chairman.  This  alterna- 
tive should  eliminate  the  problem  but  would 
retain  a  system  of  control  needed  by  the 
Service. 
B.  The  policy  against  allowing  congressional 

committees  to  photocopy  or  obtain  photo- 
copies of  returns 

Under  our  present  policy  representatives 
of  Congressional  Committees  are  not  sup- 
plied or  permitted  t  o  make  facsimile  or 
photocopies  of  returns  or  related  documents. 
However,  they  are  permitted  to  Inspect  re- 
turns and  certain  related  documents  on 
premises  of  the  National  Office  or  a  field 
office  of  the  Service.  Blank  returns  and  other 
forms  are  furnished  for  transcribing  data 
contained  In  the  file  opened  for  Inspection. 
Access  Is  granted  not  only  to  returns  but 
also  to  administrative  files,  iqpludlng  rev- 
enue agent  and  special  agent  reports,  with 
the  exception  of  certain  confidential  docu- 
ments. 

This  policy  has  been  approved  in  the  past 
by  President  Elsenhower,  Secretary  Hum- 
phrey, and  Commissioners  Andrews,  Har- 
rington, and  Latham.  The  reasons  for  the 
policy  apparently  include  the  following: 

1.  It  is  essential  to  maintain  the  confi- 
dential nature  of  tax  returns  except  insofar 
as  the  Inspection  of  such  returns  is  required 
in  the  public  interest.  Ovir  tax  collecting 
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process  depends  upon  the  voluntary  re- 
sponse of  millions  of  taxpayers  and  they  are 
entitled  to  rely  on  the  statutory  protection 
which  safeguards  the  confidential  nature  of 
the  Information  they  furnish  the  Service. 
The  use  of  photocoplea  ezpoaes  such  con- 
ndentUl  Information  to  a  greater  extent 
than  present  methods  of  Inspection.  Im- 
proper or  indiscreet  disclosures  could  re- 
duce public  confidence  In  the  Service  and 
have  adverse  eflects  on  the  collection  of  rev- 
enue. While  the  use  of  photocopies  might  be 
advantageous  to  a  committee,  it  would  not 
appear  to  be  essential  to  the  discbarge  of 
the  committee's  functions. 

2.  The  possible  disclosure  of  tax  rsturns 
or  related  data  at  committee  sessions  held 
as  public  hearings,  and  the  accompanying 
risk  of  disclosures  to  unauthorized  v>«rsans. 
Including  the  press,  have  been  matters  of 
continuing  concern  to  the  Service. 

3.  When  a  Congressional  Committee  ex- 
pires, Ito  files  may  not  be  destroyed  and  the 
possibility  of  unauthorized  disclosure  may 
be  Increased. 

However,  our  practice  of  not  furnishing 
photocopies  of  returns  to  these  committees 
is  difficult  to  defend  for  the  following 
reasons: 

1.  Section  ei03(aM3)  of  the  Code  provide* 
that  whenever  a  return  is  open  to  inspection 
a  certified  copy  shall  be  furnished  upon  re- 
quest. 

2.  Section  301.6103  (a) -2  (TJJ.  654«)  of  the 
related  Regulations  on  Procedtire  and  Ad- 
ministration provides  that  a  copy  of  a  re- 
turn may  be  furnished  any  person  who  Is 
entitled  to  Inspect  such  return,  upon 
request. 

3.  Our  present  policy  provides  distinctive 
treatment  to  such  Congressional  Committee 
requests  since  taxpayers.  States,  and  Agencies 
of  the  Executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment may  be  furnished  copies  of  returns 
upon  receipt  of  a  proper  application. 

Notwithstanding  the  above,  we  would  like 
to  retain  the  present  policy  since  It  provides, 
a  degree  of  protection  against  improper  and 
indiscreet  disclosures.  However,  if  it  Is  de- 
termined that  this  policy  should  be  liberal- 
ized, we  shall,  of  course,  be  guided  accord- 
ingly. No  amendment  of  regulations  would 
be  required  to  affect  a  change. 
C.  iTirpection  of  retuma  and  Ulea  by  Mr.  Car- 
mine Bellino 
On  Jantiary  26  Mr.  Bellino.  Special  Con- 
sultant to  the  President,  called  at  my  ofllce 
and  requested  permission  to  Inspect  our  files 
on and  others.  Although  we  had  no  prec- 
edent to  guide  us.  we  decided  that  Ur.  Bel- 
lino. in  his  capacity  as  a  representative  of 
the  President,  could  inspect  our  files  without 
a  written  request.  This  reflects  the  view  that 
Section  6103  of  the  Code  specifically  pro- 
vides that  returns  shall  be  open  to  inspec- 
tion upon  order  of  the  President,  and  since 
Mr.  BelUno's  ofllclal  capacity  constitutes  him 
the  representative  of  the  President,  the  ac- 
tion taken  is  regarded  as  conforming  to  law. 
Based  on  this  decision,  we  permitted  Mr.  Bel- 
lino to  Inspect  the  files  relating  to  . 

Since  that  time  we  have  also  permitted  him 
to  Inspect  tax  returns  and  related  documents 
pertaining  to  other  persons. 

Further.  In  a  letter  dated  January  26. 
and  received  January  30.  Attorney  General 
Robert  F.  Kennedy  asked  that  Mr.  Bellino  be 
permitted  to  review  all  files,  records,  and 
documents  requested  by  him  In  order  to  co- 
ordinate the  investigation  of  certain  indi- 
viduals t>elng  conducted  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service,  the  Justice  Department  and 
other  Government  agencies  Permission  was 
granted  for  Mr  Bellino  to  Inspect  such  files 
in  a  letter  dated  February  1.  1961 

Additionally,  Senator  John  L.  McClellan, 
in  a  letter  dated  March  24.  designated  Mr. 
Bellino  as  a  staff  member  of  the  Senate 
Pennanent  Subcommittee  on  Investigations, 
a  subcommltta*  of  the  Committee  on  Gov- 


ernment Operations,  authorised  to  Inspect 
retxirns  pursuant  to  Exectitlve  Order  10016. 
As  such,  he  Is  authorized  to  Inspect  those 
documents  tnade  available  to  the  Subcom- 
mittee under  requests  made  pursuant  to 
this  Order. 

In  the  Interest  of  providing  a  more  de- 
tailed statement  there  Is  attached  a  Tech- 
nical Memorandum  prepared  In  the  office  of 
the  Chief  Counsel,  which  seU  forth  the  his- 
torical background  of  (1)  the  requirement  of 
a  committee  resolution,  and  (2)  the  execu- 
tive policy  against  supplying  photocopies  of 
returns  to  Congressional  Committees.  If  you 
should  desire  additional  information  pleass 
let  me  know. 

MOtTIMKB  Capun, 

Commissioner. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr,  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  will  in 
a  minute.  I  am  reviewing  this  record  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see and  not  to  point  the  finger  at  the 
Kennedy  administration.  I  am  not  rais- 
ing any  question  of  impropriety  with  re- 
spect to  the  man  who  was  in  the  White 
House.  I  do  not  think  that  anyone  has 
raised  a  question  that  Mr.  Mollenhoff 
has  acted  improperly  with  respect  to 
handling  these  tax  returns  except  by 
implication. 

If  any  Senator  knows  of  impropriety 
in  this  matter  let  us  put  our  foot  on  it 
quick. 

If  there  are  any  charges  of  improper 
use  of  these  returns  by  Mr.  Mollenhoff 
speak  out,  do  not  just  cast  doubts  by 
these  wife-beating  questions  as  to  what 
could  happen. 

Mr.  OORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 

Mr.  OORE.  Neither  two  wrongs  nor  a 
multiplicity  of  wrongs  constitute  a  right. 

I  do  not  wish  to  allege  any  Illegal  act. 
I  have  not  researched  this  law  to  that 
extent.  But  I  say  to  the  Senator  in  all 
seriousness  that  I  think  it  is  indiscreet, 
injudicious,  and  unwise,  and  I  will  go 
so  far  as  to  say  improper  for  the  Com- 
missioner of  Internal  Revenue  to  make 
an  open-ended  arrangement  with  a  polit- 
ical operative  without  direct  orders  or 
ln5tru''tions  from  the  President  himself. 

It  throws  uneasiness  into  the  minds  of 
millions  of  Americans  concerning  the 
confidential  nature  of  the  tax  returns. 

If  nothing  else  comes  from  this,  re- 
gardless of  what  may  have  occurred  in 
past  or  present  administrations,  I  will 
Join  with  the  senior  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware in  trying  to  formalize  protection  to 
preserve  the  privacy  of  the  American 
citizen  in  his  tax  return. 

This  is  not  to  question  the  right  of  a 
congressional  committee  with  a  need  to 
know,  with  a  need  to  have  access  to  tax 
returns. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  wondered 
if  I  had  ever  seen  one.  I  do  not  think  I 
have  seen  but  one  tax  return  in  the  12 
years  I  have  been  on  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee. And  this  was  requested  by  the 
committee  emblematic  of  a  question  on 
legislation,  not  with  respect  to  the 
wrongdoing  of  a  taxpayer. 

I  think  it  ought  to  be  formalized.  I  re- 
peat, for  a  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue  to  make  an  open-ended  ar- 
rangement for  an  agent,  whoever  he  may 
be,  whatever  his  name  Is,  whatever  his 


role  is,  without  an  instruction  from  the 
head  of  the  agency  is  of  questionable 
legality. 
I  do  not  say  it  is  illegal. 
I  had  thought  it  was,  but  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say  positively  that  It  is.  I 
have  an  adviser  on  my  staff  who  says 
that  it  is.  But  I  am  not  prepared  to  say 
so  in  view  of  what  the  Senator  says. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  Mol- 
lenhoff arrangement  is  not  open  ended. 
The  Senator's  criticism  can  more  prop- 
erly be  directed  toward  the  procedure 
imder  his  own  administration.  Let  us  be 
fair  with  our  criticism. 

Mr.  OORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  In  Just 
a  moment.  The  only  open  ended  arrange- 
ment that  I  know  of  around  here  in  the 
matter  of  tax  returns  involves  the  com- 
mittee of  which  he  and  I  are  members. 
We  voted  open  ended  authority  to  our 
staff.  Tlie  Joint  Committee  staff  can  ex- 
amine the  returns.  That  is  open  ended 
authority.  We  do  not  put  it  in  writing. 
Perhaps  the  Senator  and  I  should  look 
at  our  inner  selves  and  see  if  we  are 
operating  properly. 
Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  agree. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  think 
we  should  face  the  facts. 

The  suggestion  was  made  in  Mr. 
O'Brien's  statement  that  there  was  an 
indiscriminate  examination  of  tax  re- 
turns under  the  Nixon  administration. 

That  is  not  true.  The  President  has 
said  that  no  such  use  has  been  made.  I 
would  certainly  hope  that  this  would  be 
the  basis  of  the  examination  of  tax  re- 
turns In  all  administrations:  namely.  In 
situations  where  questions  are  raised  as 
to  the  propriety  of  conduct  of  some  pub- 
lic ofOcial  or  someone  in  the  adminis- 
tration. 

Certainly,  if  he  considers  appointing  a 
member  to  the  courts  he  can,  or  at  least 
he  should,  get  that  person's  tax  returns 
and  have  them  examined  before  he  sends 
the  nomination  to  the  Senate  for  con- 
firmation. If,  on  the  other  hand,  an  al- 
legation comes  in  that  Joe  Doaks,  who  is 
already  a  member  of  the  executive 
branch  or  maybe  even  on  the  White 
House  staff,  is  doing  something  improper 
the  President  should  examine  it,  and  if 
it  is  true,  take  the  appropriate  steps.  If 
he  needs  the  man's  tax  returns  to  get  this 
information  he  should  have  the  au- 
thority. 

The  Senator  Is  well  aware  of  the  fact 
that  the  Commissioner  said  he  knew  of 
no  Instance  where  this  authority  has 
been  abused.  I  am  going  to  cite  one  case 
to  point  out  why  I  think  this  authority 
is  important. 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  may  we 

have  order?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  am  going  to  cite  one  case  to 
point  out  why  I  think  this  authority  is 
important.  I  am  not  going  to  reveal 
the  name;  however,  this  is  not  a  hypo- 
thetical case.  In  this  instance  the  alle- 
gation was  received  from  some  fellow 
who  had  been  before  the  courts,  and  he 
had  received  what  he  thought  was  an  ex- 
ceptionally heavy  sentence.  He  was  angry 
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and  his  complaint  was,  "Why  should 
this  Judge  be  so  rough  on  me  as  a  delin- 
quent taxpayer" — not  that  he  was  in- 
nocent— "when  he  is  more  guilty  than 
I  am."  Certainly  that  situation  needs  in- 
vestigation. It  was  referred  to  proper 
channels  at  the  White  House.  What  did 
they  find?  They  found  that  for  8  out 
of  Uie  9  years  prior  to  the  time  this  man 
was  appointed  to  the  Federal  bench  he 
had  not  filed  or  paid  his  Federal  income 
taxes.  I  repeat  that.  For  8  to  9  years  prior 
to  the  time  he  was  appointed  as  a  Judge 
and  confirmed  by  the  Senate  he  had  not 
paid  his  Federal  income  taxes  or  filed  any 
return.  Just  before  being  confirmed,  ap- 
parently thinking  he  was  going  to  get 
the  appointment,  he  filed  belated  returns 
for  all  those  years;  and  in  a  matter  of 
months  he  was  nominated  and  con- 
firmed, and  he  is  serving  today. 

The  only  way  the  President  can  now 
get  rid  of  him  would  be  to  ask  him  for 
his  resignation  unless  we  in  the  Senate 
say  that  we  will  back  him  in  removing 
this  particular  Judge.  I  am  sure  the  Presi- 
ent  will  furnish  the  name  of  the  man  if 
the  Senate  wishes  to  act.  Why  should 
he  not  Investigate  such  a  charge? 

If  there  are  abuses  of  public  trust  that 
is  what  we  are  talking  about.  Certainly, 
allegations  which  oftimes  cannot  be  sup- 
ported do  come  in  with  respect  to  John 
Doe.  When  I  was  working  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  allegations  came  in 
with  respect  to  many  John  Does.  We 
would  get  his  tax  returns  and  we  would 
find  nothing  to  substantiate  those  allega- 
tions. This  is  a  very  delicate  matter  and 
must  be  handled  with  discretion. 

The  very  suggestion  that  the  tax  re- 
turn of  Joe  Doe  has  been  requested  by  a 
congressional  committee  or  by  the  execu- 
tive branch  in  itself  constitutes  a  damag- 
ing indictment  against  the  individual.  It 
is  unfair  to  publish  these  names  unless 
guilt  is  established. 

The  Senator  knows  that  he  and  I  and 
every  other  member  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee were  assured  by  Commissioner 
Thrower  that  no  request  had  been  re- 
ceived from  this  administration  since  he 
has  been  in  ofiBce  involving  an  elected  of- 
ficial, nor  any  on  the  basis  that  they  were 
going  to  be  examined  to  determine  if 
Joe  Doaks  had  paid  the  proper  income 
tax.  The  amount  of  taxes  to  be  paid  is 
the  Job  for  the  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue  and  not  the  Job  of  a  congres- 
sional committee  or  the  White  House. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  Senator  I  often 
have  had  people  write  to  me  that  Joe 
Doaks  is  not  paying  his  income  tax.  I 
have  one  standard  form  letter  which 
states:  If  you  have  any  information  in 
that  regard,  you  should  write  directly 
to  the  Director  of  Internal  Revenue  in 
your  area  or  to  the  Commissioner  and 
send  him  that  information.  To  hnndle 
these  otherwise  wo'ild  be  wrong.  I  have 
directed  my  attention  toward  procedures. 

I  would  be  the  first  to  rise  in  this 
Chamber  and  criticize  the  executive 
branch  or  any  representative  of  it  if  they 
indisc  iminately  started  to  get  tax  re- 
turns of  the  average  taxpayer.  That  same 
statement  applies  to  congressional  c<»n- 
mitt  es.  That  is  the  Job  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Internal  Revenue.  If  it  is  ever 


departed  from  under  this  administration, 
either  at  the  congressional  or  at  the  leg- 
islative level  or  if  it  is  shown  to  have 
been  departed  from  by  other  adminis- 
trations I  shall  be  the  first  to  rise  in  this 
Chamber. 

But  they  have  a  responsibility  when 
these  allegations  Involve  propriety  to 
take  some  action.  Why  should  they  not 
look  at  them  and  find  out  if  this  charge 
against  some  ofiBcial  of  Government  is 
true?  I  would  not  want  a  judge  on  the 
Federal  bench  who  might  be  judging  me 
when  he  has  not  paid  his  income  taxes 
for  8  or  9  years. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  shall 
yield  to  the  Senator  In  a  moment. 

If  this  screening  process  had  been  in 
practice  at  that  time  the  nomination  of 
that  judge  would  not  have  been  sent  to 
the  Senate  for  confirmation. 

Of  just  what  are  Senators  afraid? 

There  seems  to  be  general  agreement 
that  no  Instances  of  impropriety  of  the 
handling  of  this  authority  has  as  yet  been 
cited,  yet  there  seems  to  be  a  fear. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr,  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Is  the  Junior  Senator 
from  Michigan  correct  that  imder  exist- 
ing law  and  the  law  that  has  been  in 
effect  the  Governors  of  the  several  States 
which  have  income  tax  laws  have  the 
right  to  inspect  Federal  tax  returns? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Governors,  or  they  can  delegate  the  au- 
thority.      

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  That  is  my  next  ques- 
tion. Does  it  have  to  be  the  Governor  or 
can  he  designate? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  He  can 
and  he  does  designate  someone  in  his 
behalf  in  practically  all  situations.  Some 
States  that  do  not  have  income  taxes 
may  not  use  the  authority.  I  understand 
42  or  43  States  do  designate. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Would  it  not  be  a  pecu- 
liar situation  if  the  Governors  of  all 
States  can  designate  someone  to  examine 
Federal  tax  returns  when  they  have  a 
question,  and  a  question  is  raised  about 
the  President  of  the  United  States  hav- 
ing designated  a  representative  to  do  the 
same  thing? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Not  only 
that,  but  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  say  the 
Governor  has  to  do  it  personally  or  that 
the  President  has  to  do  It  personally. 
Certainly  that  is  ridiculous. 

I  commend  the  Nixon  administration 
for  having  laid  down  these  sounder 
rules.  Maybe  they  need  to  be  tightened 
up  more.  Maybe  Congress  needs  to  ex- 
amine our  own  procedures. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  referred 
to  the  fact  that  the  White  House  is  a 
political  organization.  Congress  is  a  polit- 
ical organization.  I  respect  that  fact. 
There  is  nothing  wrong  with  that.  The 
White  House  is  part  of  the  political  arm 
of  Government,  but  by  the  same  token  we 
in  Congress  on  occasion  have  been  known 
to  be  somewhat  political.  Who  is  to  say 
a  congressional  committee  is  any  less 
honorable  or  any  less  political  than  the 
man  in  the  White  House? 


As  I  emphasized  earlier.  I  am  not  ques- 
tioning the  manner  in  which  the  Blen- 
nedy  administration  operated,  even 
though  they  liad  no  written  request:  but 
at  the  same  time  let  us  not  put  a  halo 
aroimd  Mortimer  Caplin's  head  on  the 
basis  that  his  suggestions  apply  to  every- 
body else  but  him.  His  later  position  is 
just  a  little  bit  ridiculous.  I  shall  be  look- 
ing forward  to  his  comment  on  his  own 
regulations  of  1961. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  shall 
yield  in  a  moment. 

But  if  Mr.  Caplin  really  thinks  that 
he  was  in  violation  of  the  law  to  allow 
examination  of  these  tax  returns  in  1961 
without  written  orders  and  really  wants 
to  go  to  the  Department  of  Justice  to 
plead  guilty  maybe  they  would  render 
assistance.  I  am  reminding  him  of  lus 
own  regtilations  in  a  friendly  spirit. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  and  Mr.  BAKER  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  perhaps 
I  can  throw  a  little  light  on  the  question 
raised  by  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

At  the  time  I  served  as  Governor  of 
the  State  of  Florida,  we  had  no  State 
income  tax  and  we  do  not  now,  but  we 
did  and  do  have  an  intangible  property 
tax;  that  is,  a  tax  on  the  holdings  of 
intangible  personal  property,  including 
the  securities,  of  citizens.  We  have  many 
citizens  in  our  State  who  did  own  securi- 
ties and  filed  an  intangible  property  tax 
return. 

One  of  the  ways  of  checking  against 
the  accuracy  of  those  returns  was  to  see 
what  they  filed  in  their  income  tax  re- 
turns with  the  Federal  Government 
showing  the  income  or  dividends  from 
their  various  corporate  investments  and 
notes  or  mortgages. 

The  program  worked  out  was  that  the 
Governor  would  make  the  request,  but 
that  Che  Income  tax  returns  when  sent 
down,  as  they  were  in  many,  many  cases, 
would  be  referred  to  the  comptroller  of 
the  State  of  Florida  who  was  the  tax 
enforcement  ofQcer  of  the  State.  The 
Governor  at  that  time,  for  those  4  years, 
did  not  see  any  of  those  income  tax  re- 
turns. There  was  no  occasion  for  him  to 
see  them.  It  was  simply  a  cooperative 
effort  to  see  that  the  laws  were  obeyed 
and  taxes  were  paid.  I  think  it  was  help- 
ful to  both  governments.  I  would  not 
want  anything,  that  comes  out  here  to 
jeopardize  that  procedure  in  any  way, 
because  many  States  that  have  State  in- 
come taxes  and  the  several  States  that 
have  intangible  property  taxes  rely  upon 
the  procedure,  which  is  handled  not  for 
political  reasons  whatever,  but  for  prac- 
tical enforcement  of  the  tax  laws  of  those 
States. 

I  hope  that  this  explanation  will  be 
helpful  to  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Teimessee. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
make  sure  that  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Tennessee  fully  understands  the  thrust 
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of  the  important  remarks  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Delaware.  Do  I  understand 
correctly,  according  to  the  Senator's  pre- 
vious statement,  that  there  have  been 
seven  instances  of  requests  for  Ux  re- 
turns by  the  executive  department  in 
this  administration? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Seven 
was  the  figure  given  to  us  the  other  day. 
but  that  embraced  the  tax  returns  for 
nine  individuals. 

Mr.  BAKER.  There  were  nine  tax  re- 
turns, but  seven  individual  requests  were 
involved? 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes. 
Mr.  BAKER.  Do  I  understand  cor- 
rectly that  the  requests  of  the  admin- 
istration have  been  made  in  writing,  in 
conformity  with  the  requirements  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code? 

Mr.  WILUAMS  of  Delaware.  All  re- 
quests under  the  Nixon  administration 
have  been  in  writing,  in  conformity  with 
the  regulations  issued  by  Commissioner 
Thrower.   The   Internal   Revenue   Code 
states  that  tax  returns  will  be  Issued 
upon  the  basis  of  regulations  worked  out 
by  the  Treasury  Department  and  ap- 
proved by  the  President,  which  means 
the  administration  can   write  them  in 
any  way  he  wishes..  Mr.  Thrower  has 
written  regulations  and  the  White  House 
has  concurred  that  it  would  be  more  or- 
derly procedure  to  make  the  requests  in 
writing  each  time  and  make  the  man  sign 
for  them.  I  think  that  is  good.  Tiic  way 
Mr.  Caplin  did  it  under  the  Kermedy 
administration,  no  record  was  made  and 
nobody  was  accountable,  which  I  think 
was  the  wrong  method. 

It  was  a  loose  and  dangerous  practice, 
yet  I  hear  very  little  mention  of  that 
loose  practice  under  the  Democratic  re- 
gime. 

Surely  they  are  not  advocating  double 
standards. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Caplin.  during  his 
tenure  as  Commissioner  of  Internal  Rev- 
enue, promulgated,  and  the  White  House 
at  that  time  approved,  a  regulation  which 
did  not  require  such  a  request  to  be  in 
writing.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  WILLL\MS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
right. 

Mr.  BAKER.  And  the  White  House 
can  approve  it? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  It  must 
approve  It. 

Mr.  BAKER.  So  no  written  requests 
were  made,  and  there  was  no  way  to  tell 
how  many  returns  were  examined,  dur- 
ing the  Johnson  and  Kermedy  admin- 
istrations? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  do  not 
remember  any  figures  being  given  as  to 
what  happened  under  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration, but  we  were  told  that  imder 
/ — the  Kennedy  administration  they  spent 
^  "days  on  end  "  examining  taxpayers'  re- 
turns. 

Mr.  BAKER.  If  the  Senator  will  yield 
for  one  further  questi6»,^the  letter  which 
the  Senator  referred  to  in  his  remarks 
was  written  by  Mr.  O'Brien  and  whom 
else? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  read 
the  press  release  and  the  statement 
which  Lawrence  O'Brien  released  as 
chairman  of  the  Democratic  National 
Committee.    Mr.    O'Brien    was   on    the 


White  House  staff  during  the  Kermedy 
administration. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Was  Mr.  O'Brien,  who 
made  these  charges,  on  the  White  House 
staff  during  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  During 
the  time  he  was  on  the  staff,  and  later 
he  was  Postmaster  General.  I  do  not 
quite  know  in  which  capacity  he  was  at 
which  date. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Who  else  was  Involved  in 
the  press  release  besides  Mr.  O'Brien? 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Mor- 
timer Caplin. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Mortimer  Caplin. 
Was  he  Commissioner  of  Internal  Rev- 
enue in  the  previous  administration? 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes. 
Mr.  BAKER.  Would  Mr.  Cohen  have 
necessarily  been  Involvec  In  the  promul- 
gation of  the  regulations  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  with  respect  to  the  dis- 
closure of  personal  returns? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  would 
think  so.  There  is  no  report  of  his  chang- 
ing the  orders  promulgated  under  the 
previous  Kennedy  administration. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Who  was  the  third 
signer? 

Mr.  WHXIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mitchell 
Rogovin.  He  was  also  during  that  time 
m  the  Treasury  Department  and  later 
moved  to  the  Justice  Department. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Do  we  have  any  basis  for 
knowing  whether  or  not  these  three  gen- 
tlemen were  aware  of  these  operations 
at  the  White  House  during  the  Kennedy 
administration— the  examination  of  re- 
turns without  written  request?  Has  the 
Senator  inquired  into  that,  or  does  he 
know? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  have. 
Certainly  Mr.  Caplin  must  know  because 
he  signed  the  order  saying  they  could 
get  them  without  written  request.  I  think 
I  know  Mr.  Caplin  well  enough  to  know 
that  he  would  not  sign  a  letter  without 
knowing  what  was  in  it.  One  time  as 
Commissioner  he  said  that  the  White 
House  could  examine  tax  returns  with- 
out written  request — which  I  join  the 
Senator  from  Tennesee  in  condemning 
as  a  rather  loose  arrangement  for  I 
think  there  should  be  some  record.  Later 
after  Mr.  Caplin  left  office  he  comes  to 
the  conclusion  that  such  requests  should 
be  signed  by  the  President. 

Mr.  BAKER.  If  the  Senator  will  yield 
further  to  me,  I  would  like  to  say  I  asso- 
ciate myself  with  the  Senator  from  Del- 
aware and  my  senior  colleague  in  say- 
ing that  this  is  an  area  where  there  is 
great  potential  for  abuse.  I  personally 
will  have  to  be  educated  as  to  why  the 
executive  department,  or  the  President, 
for  that  matter,  should  have  access  to 
income  tax  returns,  but  I  am  willing  to 
be  educated  in  that  respect.  However,  I 
will  point  out  that  I  think  the  illustra- 
tions the  Senator  from  Delaware  has 
made  point  out  the  necessity  for  a  close 
examination  of  these  regulations  and 
point  out.  as  well,  that  it  is  a  situation 
of  long  standing  that  we  should  look  into. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  wish  to 
point  out  that  it  is  essential  that  there 
be  some  check  over  both  the  executive 
branch  and  the  legislative  branch. 


The  Senate  Finance  Committee  and 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
have  always  delegated  this  duty  to  our 
staffs.  I  wUl  cite  an  example.  When  we 
had  the  tax  reform  bill  before  us  last 
December,  the  suggestion  was  made  that 
a  number  of  Individuals  as  a  result  of 
loopholes  In  the  tax  law  were  escaping 
the  payment  of  Income  taxes  entirely. 
Of  course  a  loophole  cannot  be  closed 
unless  we  know  what  It  is.  We  have 
vei-y  high  caliber  staffs  on  the  Joint  com- 
mittee, a  staff  that  we  trust  completely. 
The  committee  staff  examined  many  re- 
turns to  see  how  that  avoidance  of  tax 
took   place.   In   that   manner  we   were 
able  to  close  the  tax  loopholes.  I  know 
I  would  not,  and  I  doubt  if  any  member 
of   the   Senate   Finance   Committee   or 
House    Ways    and    Means    Committee 
would,  examine  the  returns.  There  is  no 
reason  why  we  should.  We  were  getting 
hypothetical  cases  of  how  those  tax  loop- 
holes occur.  That  is  an  example  of  why 
It  is  necessary  for  committees  to  have 
access  to  tax  returns. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  <Mr.  Mc- 
Clellan>  has  done  a  remarkable  job  with 
his  investigation  committee  in  exposing 
corruption.  The  McClellan  committee 
needs  to  examine  tax  returns,  and  he  can 
get  them  with  the  permission  of  the  Pres- 
ident. I  defend  his  right  to  see  those  tax 
returns.  ^^     . 

Sure  there  are  abuses,  but  until  abuses 
are  shown,  let  us  not  stop  that  right. 
Other  agencies  have  the  right  to  ex- 
amine income  tax  returns. 

Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  gets 
those  returns.  The  question  was  raised: 
why?  A  person  can  collect  social  security 
benefits,  but  if  his  earnings  rise  beyond 
a  certain  point  his  payments  may  be  de- 
creased or  stopped.  So  officials  In  that 
department  occasionally  have  to  spot- 
check  returns. 

Do  not  ask  me  why,  but  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  was  listed  in  1968 
as  requesting  permission  to  examine  the 
tax  returns  of  709  uxpayers. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  has  ex- 
amined a  number  of  tax  returns.  We  find 
listed  the  FDIC.  Of  course  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  naturally  would:  it  would 
be  expected.  The  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board.  The  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission.  The  Small  Business 
Administration.  The  Comptroller  of  the 
currency.  The  Federal  Communications 
Commission.  The  Department  of  State. 
The  Renegotiation  Board.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
The  Department  of  Labor.  The  Teimes- 
see  Valley  Authority  examined  tax  re- 
turns. The  Department  of  the  Army.  The 
Veterans'  Administration. 

These  are  some  of  the  agencies  that  ex- 
amined top  returns  in  1968. 
Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  would 
like  to  finish.  If  I  may. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission.  The 
Department  of  the  Air  Force  requested 
and  examined  tax  returns.  The  Post- 
master General  wanted  to  examine  the 
returns  of  four  taxpayers. 

The  Secretary  of  Transportation.  The 
Bureau  of  Accoimts.  The  National  Se- 
lective Service  Appeal  Board,  and  the 
Post  Office  Department  Itself.  All  those 
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are  agencies  that  In  1968  examined  tax 
retuiTis. 

Maybe  they  are  not  properly  circum- 
scribed. If  they  are  not  we  as  much  as 
anyone  else  should  be  to  blame.  But  al- 
together, these  agencies  examined  In  1968 

a  total  of 

Mr.  TIDINGS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  The  Senator  has  been 
holding  the  floor  for  some  time. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes,  I 
shall  yield.  They  examined  In  1968  the 
returns  of  3.393  taxpayers  and  this  figure 
does  not  Include  those  requested  by  the 
White  House.  We  were  told  that  1969 
would  propably  show  a  comparable  fig- 
ure. 

Perhaps  these  agencies  need  these  re- 
turns for  various  reasons.  Certainly  UJ3. 
attorneys  and  the  various  agencies  have 
to  have  them. 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Maryland. 
Mr.  TTfDINGS.   Has  Mr.  Mollenhofl 
asked  for  the  tax  returns  for  Governor 
Wallace  or  any  member  of  his  family? 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  do  not 
know. 

Mr.  TIDINGS.  Has  Mr.  Mollenhofl 
asked  for  the  tax  return  of  any  Member 
of  this  body? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  do  not 
know  what  returns  Mr.  Mollenhoff  asked 
for.  The  Commissioner  told  the  joint 
committee  that  the  returns  of  no  elected 
official  had  been  requested. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Has  he  asked  for  the 
return  of  any  U.S.  district  judge,  or  any 
judge  of  a  circuit  court  of  appeals? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  As  I  say. 
I  do  not  know.  The  Senator  can  request 
the  names  of  all  of  them. 
Mr.  TYDINGS.  Agreed. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Com- 
missioner Thrower  told  our  commit- 
tee— and  that  is  all  I  know  about  it — 
that  under  the  Nixon  administration 
there  were  seven  requests  from  Mr.  Mol- 
lenhoff Involving  nine  taxpayers,  I  be- 
lieve. The  Senator  from  Teimessee  is 
nodding  his  head.  That  It  is  nine. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  How  about  that  let- 
ter? Shall  we  sign  it  together? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Just  a 
moment.  A  total  of  nine.  And  he  said 
also  that  he  felt  he  could  not  properly 
tell  us  the  names,  but  he  did  say  they  did 
not  involve  any  elected  public  offcials. 
That  means  that  Senators  would  not  be 

covered.  That  was  the  statement  we 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  How  about  any  sitting 
judge  or  justice? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  do  not 
know. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Would  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  agree  that  whether  it  oc- 
curred in  the  Kennedy  administration 
or  the  Nixon  administration,  or  any 
other  administration,  to  let  a  political 
operative  in  the  White  House,  with  no 
background  In  Investigative  work  such 
as  having  served  In  any  Investigative 
agency,  have  carte  blanche  access  to  the 
Income  tax  returns  of  anyone  In  the 
United  States,  would  be  a  very  danger- 
ous thing,  and  should  be  corrected  by 
legislation? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  Is 
a  leading  question.  The  Senator  was  not 
here  when  I  read  the  procedtire  under 
previous  administrations  so  I  would  like 


to  point  out  to  him  that  the  loose  prac- 
tice has  been  corrected.  I  agree  with 
him  completely  that  the  manner  Ih 
which  it  was  handled  before  was  very 
dangerous.  Since  the  Senator  was  not 
here.  I  shall  read  Mr.  Caplin's  method 
while  he  was  Commissioner,  because  I 
do  not  think  it  can  be  pointed  out  too 
often,  the  loose  manner  in  which  It  was 
handled  under  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  heaid  the  Senator 

read  about  the  Kennedy  administration. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  read 

also  the  way  it  has  been  improved  under 

the  Nixon  administration. 

If  there  are  those  who  do  not  like  the 
appointees  of  the  President  or  do  not 
like  the  President  himself,  that  is  one 
thing.  But  if  this  is  a  case  where  they 
do  not  trust  Mr.  Mollenhoff  they  ought 
to  say  so  and  state  why. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  It  does  not  make  any 
difference  who  it  Is. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Does  the 
Senator  know  of  any  abuse  In  the  man- 
ner In  which  the  White  House  is  now 
handling  this  problem? 
Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Saxbe)  .  The  Senator  from  Delaware  has 
the  fioor. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  When  we  write  to  Mr. 
Mollenhoff,  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
and  I  together,  and  get  the  names  of 
those  persons  whose  returns  he  requested, 
we  can  determine  whether  or  not  there 
are  any  political  implications. 

But  I  recall  very  well,  when  I  was  U.S. 
attorney,  nobody  saw  income  tax  returns 
unless  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  requested  it  for  a  specific 
investigation.  No  U5.  attorney  or  anyone 
else.  The  Internal  Revenue  Service 
handled  them.  Whenever  Income  tax  re- 
turns were  used  In  the  Government,  they 
went  through  channels  that  were  com- 
pletely circumspect  and  outside  the  pos- 
sibility of  any  type  of  political  implica- 
tions. 

Now,  if  President  Kennedy  or  any 
other  President  has  a  system  whereby 
someone,  not  through  the  ordinary 
course  of  governmental  operations, 
could,  carte  blanche,  examine  your  in- 
come tax  return  or  mine,  I  think  that  Is 
a  very,  very  dangerous  thing.  I  think  the 
apprehension  of  it  can  be  most  upsetting. 
We  in  the  United  States  pay  our  taxes 
voluntarily.  We  are  one  of  the  few  na- 
tions in  the  world  where  the  taxpayers 
voluntarily  pay  their  taxes,  and  we  do  It 
bacause  we  have  confidence  that  the  re- 
t.  rns  are  confidentially  handled. 

To  have  it  revealed  here  that  the  con- 
trary has  been  done,  I  think,  is  very  dis- 
concerting, regardless  of  the  administra- 
tion, or  whether  the  man's  name  is  Mol- 
lenhoff, Jones,  Smith,  or  anything  else, 
tal,  and  ought  to  be  released  only  under 
specified  statutory  provisions,  completely 
outside  political  chatmels. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  would 
agree  with  the  Senator  and  am  glad  that 
the  Nixon  administration  has  corrected 
the  loose  practice  previously  followed. 
But  when  he  says  "outside  political  chan- 
nels" would  the  Senator  say  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee,  which  has  access  to 
tax  returns  under  the  law,  the  Ways  and 


and  Means  Committee,  which  has  access 
to  tax  returns  under  the  law,  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Taxation,  which  has  ac- 
cess to  tax  returns  under  the  law,  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  on  which 
the  Senator  has  served — every  committee 

of  Congress 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Right. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Just  a 
minute.  Would  the  Senator  say  we  have 
to  be  political  in  our  motivation,  or  are 

we  to 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Absolutely  not,  because 
we  do  it  under  prescribed  rules.  In  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  when  we 
have  nominations,  no  one  sees  that  In- 
come t£LX  return  unless  the  individual 
member  of  the  committee  goes  to  the 
chairman,  and  he  sits  down  alone,  with 
no  staff  member.  That  is  specifically 
within  the  lines  of  official  work. 

But  to  give  to  someone  who  is  not  in 
any  way  working  for  the  Department  of 
Justice,  whose  chief  public  mission  Is 
political  in  nature,  the  right  to  examine 
income  tax  returns,  whether  it  Is  a  Re- 
publican or  Democratic  administration, 
or  any  kind,  I  think,  is  a  very,  very  up- 
setting thought. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  am 
glad  that  the  Senator  is  upset,  because  I, 
too.  was  upset  at  what  was  going  on  tm- 
der  the  previous  administration.  But  I 

want  to  say 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  It  is  a  dangerous  thing. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  But  the 
point  is,  the  law  gives  to  the  President 
the  right — they  have  always  had  that 
right ;  that  is  the  law — the  President  has 
it  as  President,  and  the  U.S.  attorneys 
could  get  these  tax  returns.  They  do  get 
them.  They  have  to  get  them. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  To  try  a  case  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  has  already  made. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Surely 
they  do. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  But  they  do  not  insti- 
gate it.  The  case  is  brought  to  them  by 
an  Internal  Revenue  Service  intelligence 
agent,  who  received  the  case  from  a  reve- 
nue agent,  who  acquired  it  through  an 
audit.  That  comes  in  the  normal  course 
to  the  Department  of  Justice.  The  At- 
torney General  has  the  right  to  ask  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  for  an  income 
tax  return,  but  that  is  a  part  of  the  day 
to  day  operations  of  the  Department  of 
Justice.  That  has  noKlng  to  do  with 
someone  who  has  a  political  background, 
who  has  responsibilities  In  political  cam- 
paigns, having  the  power  to  go  £md  take 
anybody's  tax  return  and  look  it  over. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  let  us  get  it  straight.  There  is 
much  being  said  here  hypothetically. 

I  said  earlier  that  President  Nixon  had 
laid  down  rules  that  these  tax  returns 
were  not  to  be  available  under  ^ny  cir- 
cumstances to  Mr.  Mollenhoff  or  any- 
one merely  on  the  basis  of  examining 
whether  Joe,  Tom,  Dick,  or  Harry  was 
paying  his  proper  income  taxes,  but  only 
In  cases  where  there  may  be  abuse  of 
the  public  trust. 

I  am  just  trying  to  review  the  record 
and  outline  the  law,  and  I  do  not  want 
to  get  into  a  political  discussion  of 
whether  Members  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle  wanted  Mr.  Nixon  as  President, 
or  whether  tliey  would  have  had  more 
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confidence  in  a  man  Mr.  Humphrey 
would  have  appointed.  That  Is  not  the 
point.  The  President,  not  the  Senator 
from  Maryland,  appoints  his  Chief  Coun- 
sel. Every  President  has  appointed  some- 
one to  represent  him.  If  some  Senator 
feels  it  Is  being  abused  he  should  spell 
out  the  charge.  But  I  will  say.  as  I 
pointed  out  before  that  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration has  laid  down  rules  whereby 
this  is  done  in  writing,  and  that  Is  more 
than  was  done  before.  So  let  us  at  least 
give  them  that  much  credit. 

If  there  is  still  abuse,  that  Is  another 
matter.  The  Commissioner  made  it  clca: 
to  our  committee.  He  said  that  of  those 
that  were  requested  not  one  of  them  in- 
volved an  elected  public  ofDclal.  That  Is 
all  I  know. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  In  Just  a 
moment.  There  have  been  seven  requests 
for  nine  returns,  each  of  them  putting  in 
writing  the  name  of  the  man. 

There  Is  this  danger  about  releasing 
the  names,  and  I  understand  It.  I  point 
out  one  case  they  cited  and  said  we 
could  use  it.  hoping  we  could  do  some- 
thing about  it:  An  allegation  came  Into 
the  executive  branch  that  a  member  of 
the  Federal  bench — the  complaint  came 
from  someone  who  thought  his  sentence, 
perhaps,  was  too  harsh — but  the  report 
came  in  from  this  individual  that  this 
judge  himself  was  Just  as  bad  or  worse 
than  the  man  convicted. 

They  called  for  that  man's  tax  returns. 
They  found  that  in  8  out  of  9  of  the 
preceding  years  before  he  was  nominated 
and  confirmed  by  the  Senate  he  had  not 
filed  a  return  nor  had  be  paid  his  in- 
come tax.  He  did  file  a  belated  return 
just  before  his  name  was  sent  to  the 
Senate,  and  he  was  confirmed  by  the 
Senate,  and  he  is  a  member  of  the  Court 
today.  The  President  in  power  at  the 
time  should  have  checked  that  or  the 
committee  should  have  known  it.  I  hope 
we  can  get  that  man  to  resign.  If  not  I 
hope  there  is  enough  interest  in  the  Sen- 
ate that  we  can  take  him  oft  the  Bench. 
He  should  not  be  the  Judge  of  his  fellow 
man  when  he  himself  would  not  pay  his 
own  income  taxes. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
White  House  has  tried  to  assure  that 
this  power  Is  exercised  with  diacretlon. 
No  business  operations  are  threatened 
with  tax  investigations,  nor  has  the 
FBI  been  sent  aroimd  at  late  hours  in 
the  night. 

I  promised  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
yielding. 

First  of  all,  the  Senator  has  also  re- 
ferred to  this:  The  man  who  made  this 
press  release,  Lawrence  O'Brien,  occu- 
pied a  very,  very  political  position  with 
President  Kermedy  during  the  time  that 
these  orders  were  made  or  access  was 
made  to  the  IRS  files  by  Mr.  Belllno.  Is 
that  not  true? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  Is 
true.  The  charges  were  made  out  of  the 
office  of  the  Democratic  National  Com- 


mittee by  Lawrence  F.  O'Brien,  as  chair- 
man of  that  committee. 

Mr.  ALLOTT*  I  think  it  would  be  In- 
teresting to  have  Mr.  O'Brien  answer  the 
question — perhaps  the  press  would  l)e 
kind  enough  to  put  this  question  to 
him — as  to  whether  or  not  he  examined 
any  income  tax  returns  during  the  time 
he  was  with  the  President  in  the  White 
House. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  would 
welcome  his  answer  personaDy.  I  would 
doubt  very  much  that  he  did.  I  would 
be  surprised.  I  said  earlier  that  I  do  not 
question  that  Mr.  Belllno  may  have  kept 
this  confidential.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
evidence  otherwise.  But  the  fact  is  that 
under  that  Kennedy  administration  he 
examined  tax  returns  without  written 
request — if  we  want  to  use  the  word  that 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  used — 
wholesale,  by  going  in  and  getting  any 
return  with  no  records  made.  I  think 
that  was  a  very  loose  operation.  I  think 
the  man's  name  should  l)e  on  record  so 
there  would  be  reponslbillty  If  ,we  found 
they  were  almsing  this  and  turning  it 
into  political  persecution — and  it  could 
be:  let  us  face  It.  I  recognize  that  danger. 
Then  we  could  go  back  and  see  who 
the  President's  representative  was  who 
called  for  the  returns,  and  why. 

Mr.  TYDINOS.  How  would  we  know? 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator yielded  to  me. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  do  not 
know  how  we  would  know,  any  more  than 
the  Senator  or  I  know,  as  a  member  of 
the  committee.  "The  only  way  I  know  In 
which  I  could  satisfy  some  people  would 
be  to  say  that  only  the  members  of  the 
Democratic  Party  could  do  this.  I  am 
getting  tired  of  this  political  bickering. 
"The  Senator  asks  how  we  would  know 
that  some  man  down  there  Ls  not  going 
to  abuse  it.  We  do  not  know.  We  do  not 
know  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  Is  not  going  to  do  something 
wrong.  We  do  not  know  that  John  Wit- 
LiAMS  or  that  Jok  Tydincs  Is  not  going 
to  abuse  our  public  trust.  But  let  us  not 
start  asking  questions  and  question  the 
integrity  of  a  man  until  we  know  what 
we  are  talking  about. 
Mr.  TYDINOS  We  have  (mldelines. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  have 
not  heard  of  any  case  that  has  been 
abused. 
I  3^eld  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  "The  Senator  from  Mary- 
land has  had  an  opportunity  to  Intervene 
in  this  matter,  and  I  would  like  an  op- 
portunity, also. 

I,  together  with  Senator  Macwtjson, 
who  is  chairman  of  the  Independent  Of- 
fices Committee,  got  a  real  shock  in  this 
area  in  the  hearings  of  1965.  and  I  want 
to  refer  to  specific  pages  in  those  hear- 
ings, from  1080  through  1105,  in  which 
will  be  found  a  complete  dlscasslon  of 
the  access  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion— of  all  things — to  the  IRS  files. 

They  first  denied  that  they  had  access 
to  them,  and  I  read  Paul  Rand  Dixon's 
answer: 

What  we  got  off  the  Incom*  tax  was  n»i»^— . 
sir:  that's  all  we  get. 


Before  we  got  through  examining  him, 
we  found  that  they  were  maintaining  a 
staff  of  three  or  four  people  all  the  time 
at  the  IRS — all  the  time.  This  was  in 
1965.  Because  of  the  investigation  and 
the  questioning  we  subjected  them  to — 
both  Senator  Macmuson  and  I — that 
practice,  according  to  the  subsequent 
statement  of  Mr.  Dixon,  next  year  was 
not  resumed.  It  was  stopped. 

Is  this  not  the  fact:  The  very  man  who 
set  up  tlie  regulations — which  were  no 
regulations  at  all,  in  effect — for  Mr.  Bel- 
llno in  1961  is  the  man  who  today  signs 
a  letter,  which  the  Senator  has  placed  in 
the  Record  or  has  read  into  the  Record, 
which  says  that  tills  is  an  Illegal  act? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  Mortimer  Caplin.  to 
be  specific. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Cap- 
lin now  says  that  what  he  did  while  he 
was  Commissioner  was  illegal,  and  he 
said  the  requests  should  be  in  writing. 
"They  are  in  writing  now. 

I  think  this  is  an  area  in  which  we 
should  be  ever  cautious.  I  would  have 
appreciated  it,  and  I  think  I  would  have 
equally  as  much  respect  for  Mr.  Caplin's 
position,  had  he  written  the  committee 
rather  than  writing  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee.  I  do  not  know  what  he 
figured  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee could  do  about  it,  except  politics. 
Mr.  O'Brien  said: 

If  this  action  U  not  taken  voluntarily,  we 
are  prepared  to  Initiate  legal  action  that  wlU 
end  this  practice. 

He  was  condemning  a  loose  practice 
that  his  own  administration  initiated  but 
which  has  \>een  corrected  long  ago  by  the 
Nixon  administration.  But  I  guess  they 
will  not  initiate  prosecution  retroactively 
on  themselves. 

I  think  this  matter  should  be  put  into 
proper  perspective,  and  called  what  it  is: 
namely,  gutter  politics.  They  have  tried 
to  give  the  impression  throughout  the 
country  that  these  tax  returns  under  the 
Nixon  administration  have  been  used  In- 
dlscrmlnately.  They  have  not,  and  that 
Is  the  point.  And  the  Commissioner  has 
said  that  there  has  been  much  less  use  in 
this  administration  than  heretofore. 
"There  have  been  seven  requests  with  nine 
returns. 

Here  is  another  letter  which  I  will  put 
in  the  Record,  dated  August  10,  1964. 
This  is  addressed  to  the  Honorable  Ber- 
trand  M.  Harding,  the  Acting  Commis- 
sioner of  Internal  Revenue,  in  Washing- 
ton: 

DKPABTMEIfT  OP  JUSTICC. 

Washington,  August  10, 1964. 
Hon.  BtMmLAKD  M.  Hakdino. 
Acting  Commisaioner  of  Internal  Revenue, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DsAa  Mr.  Harding:  In  coimecUon  with  an 
official  Investigation,  I  would  appreciate  re- 
ceiving uncertified  photostatic  copies  of  the 
Income  tax  returns  for  the  years  lOM 
through  1963  for  the  enclosed  list  of  taz> 
payers. 

It  ia  also  requested  that  these  retiirns  be 
forwarded  to  lix.  Walter  J.  Sheridan,  460 
BCUner  BuUdlng,  310  South  Lamar  Street, 
Jackson,  Mlsslsalppl.  In  the  event  these  re- 
turns are  not  located.  It  Is  requested  that 
Mr.  Sheridan  be  nottfled  at  the  above  ad- 
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Tour  cooperation  In  this  matter  Is  greatly 
appreciated. 

Sincerely, 

H^wutT  J.  Mn.i.CT.  Jr.. 
Assistant  Attorney  General. 

I  do  not  know  who  Mr.  Sheridan  is.  I 
would  hope  he  was  the  U.3.  attorney. 

Let  us  not  try  to  make  a  moimtain  out 
of  a  molehill.  I  have  yet  to  hear  one  man 
anywhere  speak  of  a  specific  example  of 
abuse  of  handling  these  returns  xmder 
the  Nixon  administration. 

I  recall  that  years  ago  a  Member  of 
the  Senate  was  censured  for  trying  to 
condemn  his  fellow  man  by  Irmuendo. 
without  specific  charges.  If  anyone  has 
any  question  to  raise  concerning  abuse, 
name  the  case,  and  I  will  help  to  have  It 
checked.  If  he  is  right  I  do  not  care  who 
it  is;  I  will  help  to  correct  the  abuse. 

Let  us  not  say,  "Did  he  get  the  return 
of  Mr.  X,"  and  throw  out  a  lot  of  names. 
I  think  it  is  unfair  to  any  man.  Merely 
asking  such  a  question  indicates  suspi- 
cion on  the  part  of  the  man  who  does  so. 
It  is  unfair. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Does  not  the  question 
alone,  "Did  you  get  the  return  of  George 
Wallace  ?  " 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That 
alone  constitutes  a  semicharge,  and  I  am 
surprised  at  the  man  who  did  it. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Does  that  not  constitute 
a  sort  of  cloud  itself? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  EJelaware.  It  Is.  and 
it  is  wronK. 

I  would  say  that  if  any  offlcitd  in  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government — 
I  do  not  care  if  it  Is  Clark  Mollenhoff 
or  my  own  brother — is  getting  tax  re- 
turns of  the  average  citizen,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  executive  branch,  not  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue, 
for  the  sole  purjaose  of  seeing  whether 
or  not  that  citizen  is  paying  enough  taxes 
or  as  a  political  threat,  that  is  wrong. 
If  a  man  has  done  something  wrong  as 
a  Goverrunent  official  or  as  a  prospective 
Government  official,  when  there  is  such 
an  allegation  Involving  a  Government 
transaction,  it  is  their  business  to  check. 
I  only  wish  such  a  check  had  been  In 
force  under  some  preceding  administra- 
tion, because  then  we  would  not  have  a 
Federal  judge  sitting  today,  passing 
Judgment  on  American  taxpayers,  who  in 
private  life  did  not  pay  his  income  taxes. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  want  to  seek  some 
information  because  we  hope  to  finish 
this  bill  today  and  we  expect  a  rollcall. 
I  hope  that  Senators  still  in  the  Cham- 
ber  

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  hope  so, 
too.  I  told  the  Senator  that  I  would  not 
be  but  a  few  minutes,  but  I  do  not  want 
to  shut  off  this  colloquy 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  realize  that,  but  a 
good  many  Senators  have  asked  me  when 
they  could  get  away  because  we  expect 
a  rollcall  vote  some  time  today 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Well,  we 
are  dealing  with  a  very  important  sub- 
ject here,  and  I  think  they  are  all  anxious 
to  stay  around  and  get  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  law. 
Mr.   SCOTT.   Mr.   President,   if  the 


Senator  from  Delaware  will  yield,  could 
I  ask  whether  he  himself  intends  to  ask 
for  a  rollcall  on  the  bill? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  under- 
stand it  will  be  requested:  yes. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  I  yield, 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware. 

I  should  like  to  compliment  him  on  the 
Job  he  has  done  in  looking  into  a  situa- 
tion that,  up  to  now,  or  rather,  before  he 
spoke,  might  very  well  have  been  pre- 
sumed, in  the  minds  of  a  great  many 
people,  merely  to  reflect  upon  the  politi- 
cal activities  of  the  present  administra- 
tion. 

I  Join  the  other  Senators  who  already 
have  expressed  their  strong  convictions 
that  this  system  is  not  a  reprehensible 
one,  that  it  is  defensible,  that  it  has  re- 
sulted in  real  benefit  accruing  to  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country. 

Let  me  say,  Mr.  President,  that  I  do 
not  think  the  average  taxpayer  is  too 
much  disturbed  about  having  his  tax  re- 
turns examined.  Obviously,  most  of  us 
would  hope  that  those  near  neighbors  of 
ours  would  not  have  the  pleasure  of  try- 
ing to  make  comparlsoiis  between  what 
we  may  do  and  they  may  do:  but  so  far 
as  the  average  taxpayer  in  this  country 
Is  concerned,  I  do  not  think  that  he  fears 
an  examination  of  his  return  by  the 
President,  or  by  anyone  else,  because  I 
happen  to  believe  that  most  of  the  people 
in  this  country  are  honest. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  fair  at  all  to  allege 
that  we  will  destroy  the  whole  system,  if 
we  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag  to  the  effect 
that  former  Presidents  and  former  staff 
members  of  Presidents  have  examined 
tax  returns.  I  do  not  think  that  any 
President,  insofar  as  I  know  of — not  a 
single  one — has  exercised  that  authority 
capriciously. 

I  would  ask  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues on  the  other  side,  and  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle  as  well,  whether  they  are 
concerned,  if  it  disturbs  them  that  106 
or  108 — whatever  the  number  was — per- 
sons working  for  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  who  have  been  convicted,  a  num- 
ber of  whom  are  now  serving  their  sen- 
tences, does  that  disturb  them?  It  surely 
does  not  distiu-b  me  and  I  do  not  think  it 
disturbs  the  average  taxpayer  at  all,  that 
in  this  country  of  ours  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  certain  commit- 
tees of  Congress  are  going  to  be  looking 
into  the  returns  filed  by  all  taxpayers.  It 
does  not  make  one  bit  of  difference  if 
they  happen  to  be,  at  a  precise  point  in 
time,  the  Collector  of  Intenml  Revenue 
for  the  United  States,  that  they.  too.  are 
not  going  to  be  exempted  from  the  scru- 
tiny that  should  be  assured  all  the  people 
will  be  exercised  by  this  Government,  by 
the  checks  to  which  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  has  already  referred,  which 
constitutes  the  best  assurance  I  know  of 
that  we  will  be  treating  all  the  people  in 
this  country  alike.  I  do  not  know  of  a 
single  taxpayer  in  this  country— are 
there  70  million— 35  million? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Eighty 
million. 


Mr.  HANSEN.  Eighty  million  taxpay- 
ers. I  should  think  that  when  106  people, 
who  have  served  the  Goverrunent  of  the 
United  States  in  the  collection  of  taxes, 
have  been  convicted  of  violations,  that 
this  was  the  best  way,  the  best  possible 
way  I  know  of,  to  convince  the  more 
than  210  million,  or  however  many  mil- 
lions of  people  there  are  in  this  country 
today,  that  this  system  is  good.  We  are 
calling  upon  the  people  of  this  country 
voluntarily  to  tell  the  Government  what 
taxes  they  owe. 

I,  too,  resent  the  questions  that  were 
put  to  my  distinguished  friend  from 
Delaware  by  saying,  "Has  this  person's 
tax  return  been  examined?" 

We  could  very  etisily  turn  around  and 
ask  our  friends  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle,  "Has  that  person's  taxes  been 
examined?" 

I  do  not  know. 

All  I  can  say  is  that  Mr.  Mollenhoff  Is 
answerable  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  was  elected  by  a  vote  of  the  people 
of  this  country.  I  recognize  his  right,  and 
I  defend  him  in  his  right,  to  name  who- 
ever he  wishes  to  serve  as  his  represent- 
ative. I  leave  it  up  to  the  good  Judgment 
of  the  people  of  this  country.  When  they 
no  longer  want  to  extend  the  mandate 
they  granted  in  1968,  let  that  Judgment 
be  made  by  the  people  of  this  country. 

If  Mr.  Mollenhoff,  or  whoever  may 
serve  imder  any  President,  those  who 
served  imder  President  Tnunan,  those 
who  served  under  President  Roosevelt — 
I  do  not  know  under  whom  Mr.  Noonan 
served,  the  former  Commissioner  of  In- 
ternal Revenue  who  was  convicted  and 
who  served  time:  but  I  am  certain  it  was 
not  the  intent  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  whoever  he  was,  imder 
whom  Mr.  Noonan  served,  to  have  that 
kind  of  business  going  on.  I  do  not  think 
it  is  up  to  us  to  say  that  in  our  judgment, 
Mr.  Mollenhoff  is  a  political  operator. 

There  are  many  people  serving  in  high 
positions  in  Government  today.  The  im- 
portant thing  is  that  they  have  the  con- 
fidence of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  that  their  actions  be  Judged 
in  the  light  of  the  good  sense  of  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country;  and  if  they  do  not 
like  the  way  that  business  is  being  han- 
dled, there  is  provided  the  opportunity 
every  4  years  to  change  that  around. 

I  have  every  confidence  Mr.  Mollen- 
hoff will  act  in  a  most  responsible  fashion 
to  serve  the  Presidency  of  the  United 
States.  If  it  Just  happens  that  some  read 
into  his  actions  a  political  motivation, 
let  it  be  noted  that  he  has  asked  for  the 
tax  retiuns  of  only  nine  individuals  and 
that  he  made  seven  requests  to  get  the 
nine  returns.  Compare  that,  11  you  will, 
with  what  was  done  under  President 
Kennedy.  But  I  am  not  objecting  to  that. 
I  think  it  is  good.  I  am  proud  that  Sena- 
tor McClellan  has  done  the  great  job  he 
has  in  this  country.  I  am  Just  delighted. 
I  think  that  all  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try are  far  better  off,  because  he  had  the 
right,  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  to  make  the  In- 
vestigation he  has.  Had  he  denied  that 
right,  this  coimtry  would  be  far  worse  off 
than  is  now  the  fact. 
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I  do  not  think  there  is  any  validity 
to  the  charge.  It  would  occur  to  me  that 
if  I  wanted  to  be  political,  tliat  what  may 
have  started  out  as  an  allegation  that 
seemed  to  have  some  political  connota- 
tion, in  the  light  of  the  discussions  which 
have  been  made  by  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Delaware,  has  now 
been  turned  right  around.  I  do  not  blame 
those  who  complained.  It  is  like  the  man 
who  caught  a  wildcat  and  would  like 
someone  to  help  him  turn  it  loose. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  siiall  yield  the  floor  in  just  a 
moment,  but  I  want  to  make  just  one 
point  here,  in  case  what  has  been  said 
may  be  interpreted  as  a  criticism  of  Mr. 
Bellino  who  was  the  man  examining  the 
returns  under  the  preceding  administra- 
tion without  written  requests.  I  knew 
M"-  Bellino  when  he  was  serving  cls  the 
counsel  of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations.  I  knew  him  personally. 
I  had  tremendous  respect  for  Mr.  Bellino. 
I  am  confident,  based  on  my  knowledge 
of  hini  and  on  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska who  was  also  on  the  committee 
and  who  knows  Mr.  Bellino.  that  he  did 
not  turn  this  into  a  polit.cal  persecution 
operation.  I  have  that  much  confidence 
in  him.  I  want  the  Record  to  show  that. 
I  did  not  raise  the  questions,  but  I  do 
think  it  would  have  been  better  to  have 
had  his  requests  in  writing. 

President  Kennedy  had  the  right  to 
outline,  as  the  law  says,  the  regulation 
under  which  it  operates,  and  as  the  reg- 
ulations were  outlined  there  would  be  no 
written  request.  I  wish  there  had  been.  I 
am  glad  that  the  present  administration 
is  using  written  requests  only:  but.  nev- 
ertheless, I  do  not  attribute  to  Mr.  Bel- 
lino any  suggestion  that  he  was  doing 
anything  in  his  capacity  other  than  that 
which  he  should  have  done  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  President. 

At  the  same  time  I  would  hope  that 
those  who  frankly  admit  they  have  not 
been  able  to  raise  any  charge  of  im- 
proper handling  of  these  returns  as  far 
as  Mr  MollenhoCf  is  concerned  would  ex- 
tend to  hipi  the  same  degree  of  respect. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  I  can  find 
which  would  show  that  Mr.  MoUenhoff 
has  not  acted  with  discretion.  What  are 
they  scared  about? 

If  there  is  something  wrong  and  Sen- 
ators want  to  change  the  law  let  us  get 
to  it.  We  have  the  same  objective  no 
matter  which  side  of  the  aisle  we  are 
on.  We  are  not  going  to  accomplish  any- 
thing on  a  partisan  basis.  We  would  not 
render  any  service  to  our  country. 

In  the  heat  of  such  a  political  discus- 
sion we  might  leave  the  impression  that 
the  integrity  and  the  secrecy  of  tax  re- 
t'lrns  are  not  being  properly  respected. 
I  think  that  they  are.  There  is  no  evl- 
dsn-e  to  the  contrary.  And  let  us  not 
n'ake  any  charge  by  innuendo. 

Such  low  taitics  are  below  the  dignity 
of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  CXTRTIS  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  shall 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  and 
shall  then  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator.  I  am  sure  I  speak  for  many 


in  the  Chamber  in  expressing  gratitude 
to  the  Senator  from  Delaware  for  set- 
ting the  record  straight. 

It  is  very  clear  that  the  actions  of 
Commissioner  Thrower,  the  Office  of 
the  President,  the  President  himself, 
and  Mr.  MoUenhoff  were  in  accord  with 
both  the  law  and  the  regulations. 

So  far  as  Clark  MoUenhoff  is  con- 
cerned, he  does  not  need  any  defense. 
Clark  MoUenhoff  is  a  man  of  the  high- 
est integrity  and  character.  He  is  a 
lawyer  and  is  well  trained.  There  is  not 
a  man  in  Washington  that  has  re- 
searched as  many  investigations  as 
Clark  MoUenhoff  has. 

People  who  might  wonder  about  Clark 
MoUenhoff  are  not  those  that  are  afraid 
that  he  would  be  a  party  to  something 
wrong,  but  they  are  rather  afraid  that 
he  might  be  pursuing  the  public  interest. 
I  again  commend  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Delaware  for  clearing  up 
an  item  that  might  be  disturbing  the 
American  people. 

I  am  just  politically  minded  enough 
to  want  to  say  a  kind  word  about 
LawTence  O'Brien.  The  chairman  of  a 
political  party  has  a  very  tough  job.  He 
has  to  build  the  business  day  after  day. 
And  some  days  business  is  poor. 

He  has  to  support  candidates  that  are 
strong,  and  he  has  to  support  candidates 
that  are  weak. 

The  chairman  has  got  to  stand  there 
and  push  ahead  all  the  time. 

I  hope  that  those  who  are  his  superiors 
will  not  be  too  rough  on  him  for  his 
error  In  this  matter. 

Mr.  Caplin  and  Mr.  Cohen  particularly 
should  have  caught  the  error,  because 
Mr.  CapUn  Is  on  record  In  writing  for 
a  position  which  is  apparently  totally 
contrary  to  what  he  advised  Mr.  O'Brien. 
I  hope  that  those  who  are  Mr.  O'Brien's 
superiors  will  be  forgiving  because  the 
burden  on  the  chairman  of  either  party 
Is  very  heavy.  He  has  to  try  to  support 
candidates  and  some  of  them  are  not 
very  good  candidates. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  thank  the  Senator.  I  concur  In 
that  statement.  I  thought  the  record 
should  be  set  straight  because  these  ques- 
tions have  been  raised. 

I  have  had  many  Senators  who  are  not 
on  the  committee  ask  whether  there  has 
been  a  violation  of  the  law.  And  I  thought 
the  record  should  be  set  straight. 

I  want  to  say  that  there  is  no  evidence 
to  substantiate  such  a  poUtlcal  attack  as 
that  made  by  Mr.  O'Brien.  No  suggestion 
has  been  made  in  any  committee  meet- 
ing that  I  have  attended  indicating  that 
anything  improper  has  been  done  in  the 
handling  of  these  returns  by  the  execu- 
tive branch  under  the  preceding  admin- 
istration, under  this  administration,  or 
by  any  congressional  committee. 

When  the  question  was  raised  as  to 
HEW,  someone  asked,  "Why  do  they  need 
tax  returns?  *  We  found  that  they  need 
them  to  check  the  information  on  social 
security  benefits. 

There  may  be  a  reason  for  aU  of  this. 
If  abuse  is  shown  anywhere  we  want  to 
handle  it.  but  let  us  handle  It  in  the  best 
Interest  of  the  revenue  service,  not  as  a 
poUtlcal  Issue. 


I  thought  that  we  should  get  the  record 
straight  from  the  beginning  so  that  we 
would  know  that  It  Is  not  something  un- 
usual when  tax  returns  can  be  examined 
by  a  representative  of  the  President.  It 
has  always  been  done.  It  should  be  done. 
I  would  not  have  much  respect  for  any 
man  In  the  White  House  who  did  not  dis- 
charge his  responsibUity  when  something 
was  caUed  to  his  attention. 

I  have  the  utmost  respect  for  both  Mr. 
BeUino  and  Mr.  MoUenhoff,  but  there 
can  always  be  something  to  go  wrong. 
We  should  be  on  guard  for  that. 

I  think  that  the  cliairman  of  our  Pi- 
nance  Committee,  who  is  also  the  cliair- 
man of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee, 
should  be  commended  for  calling  the 
committee  together  promptly  in  order  to 
determine  the  basis  of  Mr.  O'Brien's 
charges. 

If  someone  raises  a  question  of  abuse 
tomorrow  I  would  say  that  we  should 
examine  it.  It  should  be  examined.  If 
there  is  any  basis  for  it  we  should  clear 
it  up  and  correct  it.  If  the  manner  in 
which  tlie  returns  are  being  handled  by 
the  agencies  or  by  the  various  divisions 
of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment or  by  congressional  committees  is 
improper  let  us  face  it. 

I  know  the  chairman  will  bear  me  out. 
We  were  all  surprised  when  we  foimd  the 
vast  number  of  executive  departments 
that  had  had  access  to  the  returns  over 
the  past  several  years. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  am  happy 

that  the  Senator  brought  this  matter  up. 

It  is  a  matter  that  should  be  considered 

by  the  Senate.  It  should  be  discussed. 

About  a  week  ago.  Chairman  Mills, 
after  having  heard  the  story  that  Mr. 
MoUenhoff  had  access  to  income  tax  re- 
turns, suggested  to  me  that  we  should 
meet.  I  agreed  and  we  would  have  met 
perhaps  a  week  sooner  had  we  been  able 
to  get  all  the  Members  together  quicker. 
Certain  things  came  to  my  attention 
which  I  thought  we  should  act  on.  For 
one  thing,  it  is  important  for  aU  to  un- 
derstand that  no  citizen  has  any  right  to 
object  to  the  President  or  to  a  Govern- 
ment agency,  such  as  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment, taking  a  look  at  his  tax  return  on 
a  completely  responsible  basis.  For  one 
to  look  at  a  man's  tax  returns  for  an  im- 
proper purpose,  of  course,  is  something 
that  everyone  has  the  right  to  object  to. 
I  believe  we  would  aU  agree  that  the 
BeUino  precedent  is  really  not  very  good. 
It  is  not  good  to  send  someone  over  with- 
out a  written  authorization  from  the 
President  and  without  any  written  au- 
thorization at  all  to  look  at  anyone's  tax 
returns.  Obviously,  that  is  not  a  good 
practice. 

My  impression  is  that  this  precedent 
did  not  continue  under  the  Johnson 
administration. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  It  would  be 
fair  to  say  that  President  Johnson  did 
not  foUow  this  practice  at  any  time.  If 
he  had,  we  would  find  out,  I  would  think. 
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Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  made  that  statement  earlier. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  In  this  par- 
ticular instance,  I  would  suggest  that 
we  should  pass  a  law  to  say  on  Just 
what  terms  and  conditions  a  person  des- 
ignated by  the  President  is  entitled  to  see 
someone's  tax  returns. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  Pres- 
ident, himself,  is  entitled  to  see  every- 
one's tax  returns.  But  I  do  not  think  that 
when  that  authority  is  delegated,  it  ought 
to  be  speUed  out  in  writing.  The  Pres- 
ident ought  to  sign  a  document  saying, 
"I  designate  Mr.  MoUenhoff,  or  whoever 
it  may  be,  to  be  my  man  to  look  at  cer- 
tain tax  returns  for  these  specified 
purposes." 

Then  we  would  know  who  the  man  is 
and  why  he  wanted  to  see  the  returns. 

I  hope  that  the  Senator  will  agree  that 
when  one  goes  to  look  at  a  tax  return, 
he  ought  to  make  such  a  request  in  writ- 
ing and  state  why  he  asked  to  see  the 
return,  and  whose  return  It  was.  so  that 
if  he  Is  doing  this  thing  in  an  Irrespon- 
sible way,  this  fact  could  be  expected  to 
come  back  and  haunt  him.  in  the  man- 
ner In  which  this  BeUino  matter  came 
back  to  haunt  him. 

The  Senator  knows  as  well  as  I  do  that 
what  we  have  here  might  not  be  as  much 
a  matter  of  serious  concern  as  the  fact 
that  Governors  have  this  tax  Information 
available  to  them,  perhaps  altogether  too 
loosely. 

It  seems  to  me  the  procedure  we  speU 
out  for  the  President  should  apply  to 
Governors  as  weU.  If  someone  wants  to 
see  a  tax  return,  there  should  be  a  rec- 
ord that  he  wanted  to  see  It.  why  he 
wanted  to  see  it. 

As  the  Senator  from  Delaware  knows, 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Finance 
and  the  Joint  Committee  have  the  right 
to  see  tax  returns.  I  do  not  recaU  of 
any  case  where  we  asked  to  see  the 
actual  name  of  the  individual  Involved 
or  the  company.  We  normaUy  say  we 
would  Uke  to  know  if  company  A  did 
this,  and  if  they  did.  then  how  much 
was  involved  and  the  other  pertinent 
facts. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Ddaware.  The 
Senator  Is  correct.  In  addition,  if  a  re- 
turn did  have  to  be  examined  we  had 
Mr.  Woodworth  or  his  staff  do  It  as  the 
case  of  Mr.  John  Doe.  It  would  be  highly 
Improper  for  the  Committee  on  Finance 
or  any  other  committee  of  Congress  or 
anyone  in  the  executive  branch,  wher- 
ever it  may  be,  to  start  examining  tax 
returns  on  an  indiscriminate  basis.  That 
is  not  what  we  are  here  for.  We  have 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  to  do  that. 
In  the  Committee  on  Finance  we  were 
examining  returns  to  see  if  there  were 
legal  loopholes  in  the  law  that  needed  to 
be  corrected  from  a  legislative  stand- 
point only.  The  various  sigencles  should 
look  at  them  only  in  the  administration 
of  their  duties  and  not  on  the  basis  of 
anything  else,  and  as  I  understand  it 
that  is  what  Is  being  done. 

If  there  Is  evidence  of  violations  by  any 
agency  of  government  I  would  be  the  first 
to  rise  to  oppose  it  because  I  would  not 
want  that  to  happen.  We  do  have  to  pro- 
tect the  American  taxpayer.  We  collect 
this  money  on  a  voluntary  basis,  but  at 
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the  same  time  we  have  to  convince  the 
Aoierican  people  that  we  are  on  guard 
trying  to  protect  their  interests  and  at 
the  same  time  trying  to  assure  that  there 
is  not  only  secrecy  in  the  tax  returns  but 
also  integrity  on  the  part  of  the  officials 
administering  the  agency. 

I  think  something  good  may  come  of 
this  discussion  here  today  because,  as 
the  Senator  pointed  out,  there  can  be 
problems  particiUarly  as  relating  to  the 
States  and  other  agencies.  Maybe  we  in 
Congress  need  tighter  rules;  maybe  the 
White  House  needs  tighter  rules.  But  let 
us  do  it  working  together  with  erne 
thought  in  mind,  and  that  is  to  promote 
a  better  government.  I  have  no  evidence 
that  there  was  improper  use  made  of  tax 
returns  under  preceding  administrations 
or  this  administration,  none  whatever. 

I  have  expressed  my  high  regard  for 
Mr.  Bellino.  I  have  the  same  high  regard 
for  President  Nixon  and  his  representa- 
tive Mr.  MoUenhoff,  and  I  hope  others 
share  that  high  regard.  I  am  going  to 
respect  sdl  of  them  until  somebody  comes 
in  and  says  that  a  certain  particular  case 
was  handled  wrong.  When  it  comes  to 
that  I  will  examine  the  matter  on  its 
merits,  and  whoever  is  responsible  wlU  be 
held  accountable.  Meanwhile  let  us  not 
lose  respect  for  our  feUow  man  nor  try 
to  discredit  him  for  partisan  p>oUtical 
gain. 

I  yield  the  floor. 


THE  EMERGENCY  HOME  FINANC- 
ING ACT  OP  1970 

The  Senate  resimied  the  consideration 
of  the  bUl  (3.  3685)  to  increase  the 
avaUabaUty  of  mortgage  credit  for  the 
financing  of  urgently  needed  housing, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  as 
far  as  I  know  there  will  be  only  three 
amendments.  I  do  not  beUeve  there  is  any 
controversy  in  connection  with  any  of 
them. 

I  would  Uke  to  propoimd  a  imanimous- 
consent  request  that  there  be  a  time  lim- 
itation of  10  minutes  on  each  amend- 
ment, the  time  to  be  controUed  by  the 
person  offering  the  amendment  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Texas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  have  been  on  my 
feet  for  1  hour  to  make  a  brief  statement. 
Unless  I  can  be  recognized,  I  shall  ob- 
ject to  evenrthing. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Let  US  proceed,  then. 
The  preceding  matter  has  consumed 
about  2  hours  and  40  minutes  since  the 
interruption  was  had.  I  was  given  to 
understand  at  the  time  that  the  Inter- 
ruption would  be  for  15  minutes. 

I  am  going  to  be  here  tomorrow,  and 
if  Senators  want  a  session  tomorrow,  I 
am  willing  to  quit  now  and  come  In 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  OORE.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TOWER.  We  could  finish  the 
pending  bill  in  20  minutes. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  We  could  finish  It 
in  20  minutes.  We  expect  a  rollcall  vote. 


Mr.  GORE.  I  shaU  not  take  more  than 
10  minutes;  otherwise.  I  object. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  10  minutes  be 
granted  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Termessee.  to  be  foUowed  by  the 
time  limitation  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  shaU  not  object, 
with  the  understanding  that  if  anyone 
else  requests  time,  I  will  object.  I  have 
commitments  myself . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


PRACTICE  BY  EXECUTIVE  BRANCH 
OF  EXAMINING  INDIVIDUAL  TAX 
RETURNS 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  this  Is  a 
very  disturbing  matter  that  has  been  dis- 
cussed here.  I  wish  the  record  to  show 
that  I  have  not  referred  to  any  action  of 
President  Nixon  in  this  regard. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  GORE.  A  number  of  statements 
have  been  made  with  respect  to  Presi- 
dential SMStion  with  regard  to  the  issuance 
of  regulations. 

The  committee  session  which  I  at- 
tended did  not  have  any  evidence  of  any 
action  on  the  part  of  President  Nixon  at 
aU  and  I  do  not  wish  to  aUege  any.  I  have 
not  made  reference  to  any. 

I  did  make  a  statement  that  the  pro- 
cedure appeared  to  be  loose,  indiscreet, 
inadvisable,  and  I  wiU  say  again  Im- 
proper, and  as  I  said  It  was  open  ended. 

Here  is  what  we  have :  A  memorandimi 
of  conversations  between  Commissioner 
llirower  and  Mr.  Clark  R.  MoUenhoff. 
The  memorandum  states: 

Following  through  on  our  recent  luncheon 
conversation — 

I  then  come  to  the  sentence : 

I  would  suggest  that  every  time  you  have 
occasion  to  Inspect  a  tax  return,  application 
for  exemption,  or  other  Internal  Revenue  file, 
you  send  me  a  memorandimi  briefly  setting 
forth  the  nature  of  the  request.  Naturally — 

Listen  to  how  tight  this  is. 

Naturally,  we  wUl  infer  In  every  case  that 
the  request  Is  either  at  the  direction  of,  or  In 
the  interest  of.  the  President. 

The  Commissioner  testified  he  had  had 
no  instructions  from  the  President  oraUy 
or  In  writing,  tuid  yet  this  memorandum 
stated  he  naturaUy  asstmies  that  every 
request  wUl  be  at  the  direction  of  or  In 
the  interest  of  the  President.  What  does 
"In  the  interest  of  mean? 
I  shaU  read  another  sentence: 
After  receiving  yoto  request,  we  will  make 
arrangements  for  the  files  to  be  assembled  In 
my  Immediate  suite  of  ofDoes  here  and  we 
wlU  notify  you  as  soon  as  they  are  ready  for 
In^Mctlon. 

Real  accommodating,  is  It  not?  Real 
accommodating. 

If,  after  inspection  of  the  flies,  you  want 
copies  of  any  of  the  material  Inspected,  we 
will  be  happy  to  make  them  for  you. 

Mr.  President,  I  say  this  is  an  indis- 
creet way  to  treat  a  taxpayer's  tax  re- 
turn. Who  whispered  to  the  distinguished 
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senior  Senator  'rom  Delaware  that  a  tax 
return  of  a  Juc.>>  had  been  pulled  and 
examined?  NofcrvW  whispered  that  to  me. 
Has  anybody  m  'tpered  that  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee?  Who 
whispers  this  about?  How  does  It  come 
that  political  flsures  are  alleged  to  be  in- 
volved, that  hints  are  being  whispered 
about  them?  This  is  disturbing. 

I  do  not  say  the  President  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  it  I  do  not  know.  I 
would  be  inclined  to  think  he  did  not. 
But  by  what  right,  by  what  possession, 
does  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Reve- 
nue say  that  he  will  assume  that  every 
request  Mr.  Clark  Mollenhoflf  makes  is  at 
the  direction  of  the  President  or  In  the 
interest  of  the  President? 

If  nothing  else  comes  of  this,  I  hope 
we  will  arrive  at  a  formalized  procedure, 
because  this  is  loose.  I  think  It  is  Irre- 
sponsible and  improper.  I  cannot  say  It 
is  Illegal.  I  had  previously  thought  it  was. 
I  am  not  prepared  now  to  say  so.  But  I 
want  to  make  it  so  it  is  illegal. 

This  is  not  to  question  the  right  of  the 
President  to  have  access  to  a  tax  return. 
I  do  not  question  it.  I  think  he  should.  I 
think  if  congressional  committees  have 
a  need  to  know,  it  should  be  made  avail- 
able to  them.  But  this  does  not  go  to  a 
political  operative  going  on  a  fishing  ex- 
pedition to  find  out  what  he  can  about 
tax  returns. 

Somebody  might  write  a  letter  about 
another  Judge.  Nothing  has  been  alleged 
here  with  respect  to  the  instance  cited. 
Who  has  whispered  the  facts  or  the 
name?  I  do  not  know  the  name  or  the 
facts,  but  nobody  has  alleged  that  the 
Judge  did  anything  wrong.  ITobody  has 
alleged  any  criminal  acts.  I  Just  do  not 
know  the  circumstances.  I  wlU  not  pre- 
simie  what  the  circumstances  are.  But  if 
the  contents  of  one  taxpayer's  files  can 
be  whispered  about,  the  contents  of 
every  taxpayer's  files  can  be  whispered 
about. 

We  need  to  formalize  a  procedure  to 
preserve  the  privacy  and  the  confidential 
nature  of  the  tax  returns  of  every  tax- 
payer. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr  President,  much  at- 
tention has  been  directed  today  in  the 
Senate  to  the  controversy  between  the 
Democratic  Party  chairman,  Lawrence 
P.  O'Brien,  and  Republican  chairman, 
Rogers  Morton,  concerning  the  wisdom 
of  a  discretionary  power  in  Mr.  Clark 
MoUenhoff  to  investigate  Income  tax  re- 
turns of  private  citizens. 

I  have  no  evidence  to  indicate  and  no 
reason  to  believe  that  Mr.  MoUenhofT 
has  abused  his  discretionary  power.  On 
the  other  hand.  I  fully  understand  the 
concern  of  some  that  such  a  power  could 
be  abused  if  it  were  used  strictly  for  po- 
litical purposes. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  our  concern  about 
possible  misuse  of  power  to  investigate 
tax  returns  might  be  more  profitably  di- 
rected toward  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service.  The  possibilities  of  abuse  at  that 
source  would  seem  limitless  since  IRS 
has  access  to  all  Income  tax  returns. 

For  example,  on  April  13, 1970.  a  news- 
paper account  indicated  that  a  special 
task  force  of  Internal  Revenue  agents 
had  been  assembled  in  Alabama  and  are 
asking  questions  about  eight  named  po- 
litical flgiires  in  Alabama,  one  being  the 


brother  of  a  candidate  for  statewide  of- 
fice and  five  of  whom  are  currently  cam- 
paigtiing  for  office  In  the  State  Demo- 
cratic Party  primary  scheduled  for  May 
5,  1970.  These  newspaper  accounts  cite 
"confidential  field  reports"  and  allega- 
tions made  in  a  confidential  report  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service's  Audit  Divi- 
sion as  source  of  authority. 

Mr.  President,  no  one  questions  the 
right  of  Internal  Revenue  agents  to  in- 
vestigate income  tax  returns  if  motivated 
by  the  duty  to  protect  the  public  interest 
by  fair  and  impartial  enforcement  of  the 
law.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  investi- 
gaticm  is  motivated  by  political  consid- 
erations— that  is  another  story. 

It  stands  to  reason  that  any  publicized 
investigation  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  tends  to  create  a  suspicion,  to 
say  the  least,  and  suggests  the  possibility 
of  a  violation  of  law. 

The  newspaper  accounts  state  that 
the  investigation  is  still  in  its  preliminary 
stages  and  that  no  charges  have  been 
brought  against  anyone.  Nevertheless, 
the  publicity  concerning  the  investiga- 
tion was  allegedly  based  on  information 
obtained  from  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service.  The  election  is  less  than  3  weeks 
hence.  The  candidates  named  in  the 
publicity  are  placed  in  a  grossly  unfair 
position  of  being  compelled  to  refute  the 
implications  of  the  announced  Investiga- 
tion. 

The  timing  of  this  investigation  has 
created  questions  in  the  minds  of  many 
Alabamians.  They  want  to  know  if  the 
investigation  is  politically  motivated  and 
who  is  responsible  for  the  timing  and  for 
the  release  of  supposedly  confidential  in- 
formation if  amy  such  information  was. 
In  fact,  released.  It  seems  to  me  that 
these  are  valid  questions. 

Mr.  President,  I  campaigned  for  the 
office  of  U.S.  Senator  from  Alabama  em- 
phasizing among  other  things  my  sin- 
cere conviction  that  the  Federal  Estab- 
lishment should  not  undertake  to  inter- 
fere in  State  political  races.  I  hold  firmly 
to  that  conviction. 

I  hope  sincerely  that  we  have  not  wit- 
nessed in  Alabama  a  pattern  for  future 
]X)litical  activities  of  this  or  any  other 
administration. 


THE  EMERGENCY  HOME  FINANCING 
ACT  OP  1970 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  3685  >  to  increase  the  avail- 
ability of  mortgage  credit  for  the  financ- 
ing of  urgently  needed  housing,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  TOWER  obtained  the  fioor. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MONDALE  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
turn to  the  amendment  which  I  had 
earlier  called  up. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  state  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with,  and 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Rkcors  at  this 
point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
At  the  end  of  the  bill  insert  a  new  section 
as  follows : 

"TSKASUBT     BOMOWINC     AUTHORITT     FOB     NKW 
COMlf  UNFTIES  PBOCRAM 

"Sec.  600.  Section  407  (a)  of  the  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1968  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
foUowlng:  "The  Secretary  may  Issue  obliga- 
tions to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  In  an 
amount  outstanding  at  any  one  time  suHl- 
clent  to  enable  the  Secretary  to  carry  out 
his  functions  with  respect  to  the  guaran- 
tees authorized  by  this  title.  The  obligations 
Issued  under  this  subsection  shall  have  such 
maturities  and  bear  such  rate  or  rates  of 
interest  as  shall  be  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and  directed  to 
purchase  any  obllgatlotis  of  the  Secretary 
Issued  under  this  subsection,  and  for  such 
purpose  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is 
authorized  to  use  as  a  public  debt  trans- 
action the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  any 
securities  Issued  under  the  Second  Llbertj 
Bond  Act.  as  now  or  hereafter  in  force,  and 
the  purposes  for  which  securltlfis  may  be 
Issued  under  such  Act  are  extended  to  In- 
clude purchases  of  the  Secretary's  obliga- 
tions hereunder.'  " 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Is  this  the  same  amend- 
ment proposed  earlier  by  the  Senator? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  IdenUcally. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  understand  the  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  (Mr.  Williams)  had 
no  objection  to  it. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  am  so  told. 

Mr.  TOWER.  It  is  supported  by  the 
administration.  It  is  designed  to  over- 
come what  is  really  a  defect  in  the  draft- 
ing of  the  New  Communities  Act  and  will 
probably  not  cost  the  Treasury  anything, 
but  it  is  essential  if  these  bonds  are  to 
be  backed  up  by  underwriters. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  did 
the  Senator  modify  his  amendment? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  It  is  not  modified.  It 
is  identical  to  the  amendment  I  sent  to 
the  desk. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  understood  the 
Senator  to  say  he  was  going  to  modify 
it. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  No;  it  is  the  same. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  my  time. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  is  prepared  to  yield  back  his 
time,  we  are  prepared  to  yield  back  our 
time.  \ 

Mr.  MONDALE.  First  let  me  make  a 
brief  statement  in  explanation  of  the 
amendment. 

I  have  offered  an  amendment  to  S. 
3685  in  the  nature  of  an  amendment  to 
section  407(a)  of  the  Housing  and  Ur- 
b8ui  Development  Act  of  1968.  This 
amendment  would  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
to  issue  obligations  to  the  Treasury  in 
an  amoimt  sufficient  to  enable  the  Secre- 
tary to  make  timely  payments  of  liabili- 
ties incurred,  if  any.  as  a  result  of  HUD 
guarantees  coverlrig  the  obligations  of 
new  community  developers.  In  effect, 
this  amendment  would  authorize  the 
Secretary,  when  necessary,  to  borrow 
from  the  Treasury  in  order  to  meet  his 
obligations  under  the  act  promptly  as 
they  may  arise. 

As  you  know.  Mr.  President,  the  new 
communities  program  authorized  under 
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the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act 
of  1968  possesses  great  potential  for  the 
orderly  channeling  of  urban  growth  in- 
to healthy  new  communities  having  the 
highest  desirable  planning  and  social 
qualities.  This  program  promises  to  be  a 
major  weapon  in  the  arsenal  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  control  urban  sprawl 
and  the  polarization  of  otir  suburbs  into 
white  ghettos.  The  first  commitment  un- 
der the  program  has  recently  been  made, 
in  the  amount  of  guarantees  not  to  ex- 
ceed $21,000,000,  to  the  new  community 
of  Jonathan,  located  24  miles  southwest 
of  the  Twin  Cities. 

Under  the  new  commimitles  program, 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment works  closely  with  private 
developers.  It  is  they,  of  course,  who  pos- 
sess the  chief  responsibUitles  for  carry- 
ing it  out.  Recogizing  that  a  major  prob- 
lem in  the  assembling  of  land  and  the 
construction  of  new  communities  is  the 
enormous  cash  requirement  of  the  early 
years  of  development,  the  Secretary  is 
authorized  to  pledge,  in  specific  cases, 
the  full  faith  and  credit  of  the  United 
States  to  guarantee  obligations.  Includ- 
ing principal  and  interest,  issued  to  pri- 
vate investors  by  new  commimity  devel- 
opers In  order  to  assemble  and  improve 
land.  It  is  hoped  that  this  new  financial 
assistance  from  HUD  will  enable  devd- 
opers  of  new  commimities  to  find  new 
sources  of  funds  for  Ismd  development; 
that  is,  from  lenders  historicaUy  invest- 
ing In  Government  obligations  ratlier 
than  in  real  estate. 

In  order  to  tap  these  new  sources  of 
fimds,  it.  Is  imperative  that  lenders  be 
able  to  look  to  the  Federal  Government 
for  prompt  payment  in  the  event  of  any 
default  by  the  developer.  The  pledge  of 
the  full  faith  and  credit  of  the  United 
States  means,  of  course,  that  they  will 
eventuEdly  be  paid  since  it  can  be  antici- 
pated that  the  Congress  will  appropriate 
the  necessary  amounts  to  meet  any  such 
deficit.  But,  under  the  existing  legisla- 
tion, prompt  payment  may  not  in  all 
cases  be  possible. 

The  existing  legislation  anticipates 
that  the  amounts  needed  to  meet  the 
Secretary's  commitments,  under  a  guar- 
antee shall  be  derived  from  the  guaran- 
tee fund  maintained  by  the  Secretary 
from  fees,  charges,  and  other  receipts 
from  developers.  Although  the  likelihood 
is  most  remote  it  is  possible,  at  least  In 
the  early  years  of  the  new  communities 
program,  that  the  guarantee  fund  wUl 
not  in  all  events  be  adequate  to  enable 
the  Secretary  to  make  prompt  payment 
to  Investors  in  the  event  of  default.  The 
possibilities  of  delay  inherent  under  ex- 
isting legislation  in  the  Secretary's  ca- 
pacity to  meet  his  liabilities  under  new 
commimity  guarantees  are  such  that 
they  may  severely  affect  the  marketa- 
bility of  the  obligations. 

Accordingly,  my  amendment  would 
authorize  the  Secretary  to  borrow  from 
Treasury  in  an  amount  sufficient  to  en- 
able him  to  make  timely  payments  in 
full  of  liabilities  incurred  under  the  new 
communities  program.  Such  borrowing 
authority  would  be  needed  only  to  the 
extent  the  amounts  in  the  Secretary's 
guarantee  fund  are  inadequate  to  make 
such  pajrments. 


I  emphasize,  Mr.  President,  that  my 
amendment  would  not  in  any  way  en- 
large the  obligation  of  the  Secretary  to 
meet  defaults  imder  the  program.  In  fact, 
it  would  reduce  the  overall  financial  ex- 
posure of  the  Federal  Government,  since 
obligations  carrying  the  assurance  of 
prompt  payment  can  be  marketed  at  a 
lower  rate  of  interest  than  If  they  do 
not  carry  such  assurance.  And  any  re- 
duction in  interest  charges  Is  of  obvious 
benefit  to  the  developer  and  his  capacity 
to  meet  new  commimity  objectives. 

More  specifically,  my  amendment 
would  authorize  the  Secretary  to  issue  ob- 
ligations to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury in  an  amount  outstanding  at  any  one 
time  sufficient  to  enable  the  Secretary 
to  carry  out  his  functions  with  respect 
to  the  guarantees  authorized  by  the  act. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  turn, 
is  authorized  and  directed  to  purchase 
any  such  obligations  issued  by  the  Sec- 
retary. They  would  be  repayable  and 
have  maturities  and  bear  interest  at  a 
rate  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded 
back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESmiNG  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  forward  an  amendment  and  ask 
that  it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
amendment,  as  follows: 
S.  3685 

On  page  2,  strike  out  lines  14  through  16, 
and  Insert  the  following: 

"(1)  the  effective  rate  of  Interest  on  such 
loan  exceeds  the  effective  rate  of  Interest  on 
such  funds  payable  by  such  member  by  a 
percentile  amount  which  is  in  excess  of 
such  amoimt  as  the  Board  determines  to  be 
appropriate  In  furtherance  of  the  purposes 
of  this  section;  or". 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  title 
I,  as  approved  by  the  committee,  con- 
tains a  requirement  that  no  funds  could 
be  used  by  an  institution  under  that  title 
for  mortgages  if  the  effective  rate  of  in- 
terest on  the  mortgage  exceeded  by  more 
than  1  percentage  point  the  effective 
rate  of  interest  on  such  funds  payable  by 
such  member.  The  reason  this  limitation 
was  included  in  title  I  was  to  assure  that 
the  benefit  of  the  subsidy  provided  under 
that  title  went  to  the  prospective  home- 
owner and  that  the  sunount  retained  by 
the  Intermediary  financial  institution  be 
as  limited  as  possible.  This  restriction 
which  the  committee  Included  is  opposed 
by  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
which  would  operate  the  program,  by 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  and  the  administration.  It 
is  opposed  by  them  because  it  is  possible 
that  the  limitation  would  not  provide 
enough   flexibility   to   assure   that   the 


funds  provided  in  title  I  would  be  used 
and  bring  about  the  result  which  we  de- 
sire. The  major  purpose  of  title  I  is  to 
assure  an  adequate  volume  of  total  lend- 
ing from  savings  and  loan  associations. 
While  I  fully  support  the  principle  that 
the  benefits  of  the  subsidy  be  passed  on 
to  those  who  will  be  obtaining  mortgages 
under  this  program,  restrictions  in  the 
statute  which  could  prevent  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  objective  to  increase  the  vol- 
ume of  total  lending  are  undesirable.  Ac- 
tually, it  is  not  possible  to  know  in  ad- 
vance the  spread  necessary  to  assure 
that  this  program  is  successful,  and  the 
requirement  that  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  set  up  procedures  to 
assure  that  the  benefits  are  passed  on  to 
home  buyers  could  accomplish  the  same 
result  as  the  statutory  limitation  with- 
out Jeopardizing  the  success  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

Another  advantage  in  not  Including  a 
iwrcentage  limitation  In  the  bill  is  that 
such  limitations,  although  they  are  in- 
tended to  be  ceilings,  usually  turn  out  to 
be  both  a  fioor  and  a  ceiling.  I  would  pre- 
fer that  we  require  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  to  determine  the 
spread  necessary  to  assure  that  this  pro- 
gram will  operate  properly  and  hold  the 
spread  to  the  minimum  level  possible.  It 
may  be  at  a  figure  lower  than  the  1 -per- 
cent requirement  in  our  bill.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  possible  that  it  would  be  at  a 
higher  figure  and,  if  a  slightly  higher 
amount  is  necessary,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
should  have  authority  to  go  to  a  higher 
level  to  assure  that  the  funds  are  used.  I 
believe  that  the  Federal  Hcwne  Loan 
Bank  Board  can  protect  the  interests  of 
consumers  equally  as  w^l  and  perhaps 
better  than  if  we  had  a  stipulated  limita- 
tion in  the  bill.  If  a  savings  and  loan  as- 
sociation can  operate  on  a  three-fourths 
of  1  percent  spread,  I  would  hate  to  write 
into  the  legislation  a  figure  that  would 
encourage  them  to  go  to  a  1 -percent 
spread.  I  believe  that  we  can  make  a  rec- 
ord showing  that  we  expect  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  to  administer 
this  program  in  such  a  way  as  to  let  the 
benefits  of  the  lower  interest  rate  go  to 
the  purchaser  and  that  that  would  be  the 
best  solution.  I  honestly  believe  this 
would  bring  about  the  best  results  when 
the  sizes,  differences  of  the  savings  and 
loan  associations  and  the  efficiency  with 
which  they  operate  are  considered.  I  can- 
not believe  that  we  will  get  the  best  over- 
all results  by  unnecessarily  restricting 
the  program. 

I  have  received  a  letter  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board,  Preston  Martin,  in  which  he  in- 
cludes a  table  which  indicates  that  in 
periods  of  tight  money,  savings  and  loan 
associations  borrow  from  their  district 
banks  to  meet  savings  withdrawals  and 
the  rate  on  these  advances  or  the  spread 
between  the  advance  rate  and  mortgage 
rates  is  of  secondary  Importance.  The 
evidence  from  1967  suggests  that  when 
savings  flows  improve  and  the  spread 
between  the  advance  rate  and  mortgage 
rates  is  relatively  narrow,  associations 
use  their  savings  flow  to  repay  advances 
instead  of  using  the  funds  to  make  addi- 
tional mortgage  loans.  In  the  first  6 
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months  of  1967,  $2.6  billion  of  advances 
were  repaid,  while  the  spread  ranged 
between  0.81  percent  and  0.93  percent. 
We  may  be  in  a  similar  period  at  the 
present  time.  During  March  of  this  year 
when  savings  flows  have  appeared  to  im- 
prove, savings  and  loan  associations  have 
repaid  about  $200  million  in  advances. 
That  repayment  has  taken  place  with  a 
spread  of  about  1  percent  between  the 
advance  rate  and  the  rate  on  mortgages. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  letter  from 
Chairman  Martin  and  the  table  to  which 
I  referred. 

Mr.  President,  after  having  considered 
all  of  the  information  which  has  been 
provided  to  me,  I  believe  that  we  should 
amend  the  committee  bill  to  provide 
greater  flexibility  in  title  I.  The  amend- 
ment, which  I  offer  for  myself.  Senator 
BBNjrrrr,  and  Senator  Tower  would  re- 
move a  statutory  limitation  but  which 
would  require  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  to  determine  an  appropriate 
limitation.  In  the  letter,  which  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  Incluston  In  the 
Rbcoro,  Chairman  Martin  recommends 
that  the  1 -percent  restriction  be  elimi- 
nated to  insure  that  the  program  Is  suc- 
cessful and  states  that  "the  Board  is  pre- 
pared to  set  up  procedures  to  assure  that 
the  subsidy  benefits  are  passed  on  to  the 
home  buyers." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Items 
wefe  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

Fkdskai.  Ho  MX  Loan  Bank  Boako, 

Washington.  D.C.,  April  15,  1970. 
Hon.  John  Sfaikmaw, 
VS.  Senate. 
Waahington,   D.C. 

Dkas  Sxn  atoe  Spabjucam  :  Tb*  tbruat  of  tbe 
propoaed  subsidy  program  In  S.  3885  la  tt> 
promote  an  orderly  flow  of  fundi  Into  rwl- 
dentlAl  financing  and  to  maintain  a  supply 
of  funds  In  the  mortgage  market  substan- 
tlally  above  the  supply  that  would  otherwise 
b«  available.  In  the  first  three  quarters  of 
1989.  savings  and  loan  aasodatlons  accounted 
for  54  percent  of  the  mortgage  credit  supplied 
for  one  to  four  family  houses.  Over  the  past 
14  months  advances  to  these  associations  by 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  System  have 
represented  nearly  one-half  of  their  mort- 
gage credit  supplied.  This  implies  that  these 
advances  have  accounted  for  27  percent  of 
th«  funds  flowing  into  single-family  mort- 
gages. Subsidizing  these  advances  will  have 
a  dramatic  effect  on  the  mortgage  market. 

Tb*  FHLBB  is  concerned,  bowev«r.  about 
ths  rigidity  of  the  restriction  placed  In  Title  I 
limiting  the  Interest  rate  savings  and  loan 
associations  may  charge  on  mortgages  sup- 
ported with  subsidised  advances  to  no  more 
than  1  percentage  point  above  the  effective 
rate  on  such  advances. 

To  encourage  new  mortgage  lending  the 
rate  on  these  advances  must  be  attractive 
enough  relative  to  mortgage  rates  to  keep 
the  associations  from  repaying  the  funds  as 
soon  as  savings  flow  In.  The  spread  erf  1  per- 
cent In  Title  I  would  be  detrimental  to  the 
goal  of  stimulating  housing  activity  since 
It  would  create  a  two-price  system  for  mort- 
gages— one  for  subsidized  mortgages  and  an- 
other for  other  mortgages — and  would  not 
atrive  ttie  major  problem  of  repayment  of 
advances. 

TtM  accompanying  table  shows  that  In 
periods  of  tight  money  savings  and  loan  as- 
sociations borrow  from  their  District  Banks 
to  meet  savings  withdrawals,  and  the  rate 
on  these  advances  or  the  spread  between  the 
advance  rate  and  mortgage  rates  Is  of  secon- 


dary Importance.  The  evidence  from  1967 
suggests  that  when  savings  flows  Improve  and 
the  spread  between  the  advance  rate  and 
mortgage  rates  Is  relaUvely  narrow,  associ- 
ations use  their  savings  flow  to  repay  addi- 
tional mortgage  loans.  In  the  first  six  months 
of  1967.  $2.6  billion  of  advances  were  repaid 
while  the  spread  ranged  between  0.81  per- 
cent and  0.93  percent. 


The  PHLBB  recommends  that  the  1  per- 
cent restriction  be  eliminated  which  we  con- 
sider necessary  to  Insure  that  this  program 
Is  successful.  The  Board  Is  prepared  to  set 
up  procedures  to  assure  that  the  subsidy 
benefits  are  passed  on  to  the  home  buyers. 
Sincerely, 

Peeston    Martin, 

Chairman. 
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Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  really  an  amendment  to  title  I  of  the 
bill.  I  think  there  is  no  objection  to  it. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
no  objection  on  this  side. 

I  am  prepared  to  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded 
back. 

The  questl(Hi  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  one  other  amendment,  which  I  send 
to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
amendment,  as  follows: 

On  page  10,  strike  out  Unes  8  through  17 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(d)  The  Corporation.  Including  Its  fran- 
chise, activities,  capital,  reserves,  surplus, 
and  Income,  shall  be  exempt  from  all  taxa- 
tion now  or  hereafter  Imposed  by  the  United 
States,  by  any  territory,  dependency,  or  pos- 
session thereof,  or  by  any  State,  county, 
mumclpallty.  or  local  taxing  authority,  ex- 
cept that  any  real  property  of  the  Corpora- 
tion shall  be  subject  to  State,  territorial, 
county,  municipal,  or  local  taxation  to  the 
same  extent  according  to  Its  value  as  other 
real  property  Is  taxed.  The  provisions  of  this 
subsection  shall  be  applicable  without  regard 
to  any  other  law,  Including  without  limita- 
tion on  the  generality  of  the  foregoing  sec- 
tion 3301  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954,  except  laws  hereafter  enacted  by  Con- 
gress expressly  In  limitation  of  this  sub- 
section." 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing our  executive  session  on  this  emer- 
gency legislation,  we  set  up  a  secondary 
mortgage  operation  within  the  Federal 
National  Mortgage  Association  and 
within  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
System.  We  went  to  great  lengths  to  as- 
sure that  the  two  systems  would  be  com- 
parable in  every  way  possible  so  that  one 


system  would  not  have  undue  advantage 
in  any  respect  over  the  other  system. 

In  our  attempt  to  assure  comparabil- 
ity, we  subjected  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Mortgage  Corporation  to  Federal  income 
taxation  on  its  earnings.  Immediately 
following  our  executive  committee  ac- 
tion, the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
reacted  unfavorably  to  our  decision.  The 
matter  was  discussed  at  some  length  with 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  staff, 
and  a  letter  was  received  from  Chairman 
Preston  Martin  indicating  why  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corporation 
should  not  be  subject  to  Federal  income 
taxation  on  its  earnings.  The  Senator 
from  Utah  (1^.  BxirNrrr),  who  moved 
the  change  in  the  committee  has  sug- 
gested that  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board's  arguments  are  persuasive  and 
has  recommended  that  we  change  the 
committee  action  to  the  proposal  recom- 
mended by  the  administration  and  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board.  The 
amendment  would  accomplish  that  re- 
sult. In  doing  so.  I  would  like  to  make  It 
clear  that  we  do  not  Intend  for  this  to 
result  in  a  competitive  advantage  for 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage  Cor- 
poration over  the  authority  provided  to 
the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Associ- 
ation to  provide  a  secondeur  market  for 
conventional  mortgages.  If  we  discover 
that  such  a  net  advantage  is  brought 
about,  we  should  certainly  take  action  to 
assure  that  the  two  competing  secondary 
mortgage  market  operations  are  as 
nearly  comparable  as  possible. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  April  14,  1970, 
letter  from  Chairman  Martin  to  Senator 
BENwrrr. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Fdbul  Horn  Loam  Bakk  Boaeo, 

WaHttnffton,  D.C.,  Ajrril  14. 1970. 
Hod.  Waixacb  F.  Bemmeii, 
VJS.  Senate, 
Waahington.  D.O. 

Deae  Sxnato*  Bennett:  It  was  with  aome 
surprise  and  disappointment  that  we  noted 
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on  March  29  that  the  March  27  Committee 
Print  subjected  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Mortgage  Corporation  (Corporation)  to  Fed- 
eral Income  taxation  on  Its  earnings.  It  la 
strongly  hoped  that  these  reasons  Indicate 
the  appropriateness  of  the  AdmlnUtratton's 
position  that  the  Corporation  be  exempt 
from  such  taxation  and  that  a  change  should 
be  made  In  the  legislation. 

1.  The  corpcM-ate  form  for  the  Corporation 
has  as  Its  only  Intended  purjXMe  ease  of  ad- 
ministrative operations.  The  formats  of  vising 
one,  several  or  all  twelve  District  Federal 
Home  Loan  Banks  or  of  operating  the  sec- 
ondary mvket  as  a  division  of  the  Board 
were  considered  and  rejected  as  being  cum- 
bersome. Since  both  the  Board  and  the  Dis- 
trict Banks  are,  of  course,  exempt  from  Fed- 
eral Income  tax  If  either  of  the  two  ctunber- 
some  formats  had  been  selected,  the  question 
of  taxation  would  probably  not  have  even 
been  considered.  The  use  of  the  corporate 
form  should  not  prejudice  the  fact  that  this 
Is  a  Federal  Agency  administered  program 
with  capital  contributed  by  tax  exempt 
entitles. 

2.  The  entire  equity  capitalization  of  the 
Corporation  of  $100  million  Is  required  to 
come  out  of  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  System 
liquidity,  now  earning  7  percent.  The  Board 
and  the  Banks  are  agreeable  to  this  method 
of  financing,  but  the  poaslblllty  of  taxation 
Increases  the  burden  of  such  funding.  The 
$100  nUlllon  Is  certainly  a  minimum  Initial 
equity  capitalization.  It  Is  necessary  both  for 
financial  Integrity  and  the  Increased  effec- 
tiveness of  the  Corporation  not  to  pay 
dividends  for  quite  some  time.  Rather  the 
earnings  of  the  secondary  market  activity 
(whose  major  objective  Is  not  profit)  need  to 
be  retained  for  growth  of  the  equity  base. 
Subjecting  the  earnings  to  Federal  Income 
taxation  wlU  reduce  substantially  the  Cor- 
poration's short  and  long  term  Impact  since 
the  rate  of  growth  In  retained  earnings  would 
be  cut  In  half  by  the  tax  rate.  The  Federal 
Home  Loan  Banks  are  putting  up  funds 
where  earnings  are  otherwise  tax  exempt  Into 
an  Investment  which  Is  statutorily  unllquld, 
has  no  price  appreciation  possibility  and  will 
pay  no  Immediate  dividend.  It  seems  to  me 
Inequitable  and  counter  productive  that  It 
be  taxed  and  removed  from  housing  support 
when  our  commitments  are  to  direct  a  larger 
share  of  fiscal  expendltiuvs  to  the  bousing 
sector. 

3.  It  has  been  suggesrted  that  the  Corpora- 
tion should  be  put  on  an  equal  basis  with 
FNMA.  While,  In  principle,  there  Is  certam 
merit  In  this  concept  as  a  concept,  the  Cor- 
poration will  not  be  on  a  par  with  FNMA. 
Raising  the  Corporation's  costs  will  not  put 
them  at  parity.  FNMA  has  private  stock- 
holders; It  pays  dividends;  Its  stock  can 
appreciate;  It  has  direct  access  to  private  cap- 
ital markets  for  both  debt  and  equity;  It  can 
deal  with  mortgage  bcmkers  and  other 
originators  of  mortgages  while  the  Corpora- 
tion is  properly  restricted  to  regulated. 
Insured  lenders;  FNMA  also  already  has  a 
secondary  market  operation,  while  the  Cor- 
poration must  build  up  out  of  capital.  I  think 
what  Is  Intended  by  putting  the  two  organi- 
zations on  a  paf  Is  to  Insure  that  one  would 
not  undercut  or  unfairly  compete  with  the 
other.  There  would  be  no  Incentive  for  the 
Corporation  to  overbid  or  underbid  FNBIA 
since  Its  purpose  Is  not  to  make  a  high  profit 
but  rather  to  help  mobility  of  funds  In  hous- 
ing. Raising  the  costs  of  doing  this  will  not 
accomplish  its  Intended  purpose  hut  will 
simply   raise   costs. 

Sincerely, 

Peeston  Maetxn, 

Chairman. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  dis- 
cussed the  amendment  with  the  Senator 
from  Texas  a  few  moments  ago.  The 
amendment  makes  a  change  in  the  Home 


Loan  Bank  Corporation  for  handling 
conventional  mortgages. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  yield  back  my  time  and  accept 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded  back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to 
be  proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  en- 
grossment and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  to  be  read  a  third  time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO 
MONDAY,  APRIL  20.  1970 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today,  it  stand 
in  adjournment  imtil  12  o'clock  noon 
Monday  next.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  EMERGENCY  HOME  FINANCING 
ACT  OF  1970 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  3685)  to  increase  the  avail- 
ability of  mortgage  credit  for  the  financ- 
ing of  urgently  needed  housing,  and  for 
other  purposes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  say  just  this  word.  This  is  a  good 
bill  all  the  way  through.  It  is  endorsed 
unanimously  by  our  committee.  On  page 
20  of  the  report  is  a  letter  by  the  Presi- 
dent, in  which  he  asks  for  immediate  en- 
actment of  this  legislation  without  orig- 
inal section  5,  and  we  have  taken  care 
of  that.  Therefore  I  urge  its  passage. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  ISx.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  passage. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  Ls,  Shall  it  pass?  On  this  ques- 
tion the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
ttieroll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Ander- 
son), the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh),  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Btro),  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  Church),  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Cranston)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd),  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland),  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris), 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Kennedy)  ,  the  Senator  from  Miimesota 
(Mr.  McCarthy)  ,  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming (Mr.  McGee),  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastors). 
the  Senator  from  Coimecticut  (Mr.  Ribi- 


coFF),  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Russell),  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Symington)  .  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Yarborough)  ,  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  also  aimounce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyre),  is 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  Anderson),  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana (Mr.  Bayh)  ,  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd),  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  Church)  ,  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Cranston),  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland), 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel). 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Har- 
ris), the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Kennedy)  ,  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  McCarthy),  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  McIn- 
tyre), the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  MoNTOYA) ,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pastore),  the  Senator  frcsn 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  (Mr.  Russell),  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Symington)  . 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Yar- 
borough) would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett)  is  ab- 
sent on  official  business  as  observer  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Asian  Development 
Bank  in  Korea. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mundt)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water)  and  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Mathias)  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke)  ,  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  GooDELL),  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Murphy)  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  SioTH)  are  detained  on  official 
business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett),  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brooke),  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Goodell), 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mundt),  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Murphy)  ,  the  Soiator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Smith),  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond)  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  72. 
nays  0,  as  follows: 

(No.  138  Leg.] 
TEAS — 72 


Aiken 

Domlnlck 

Allen 

Eagleton 

Hughes 

AUott 

EUender 

Inouye 

Baker 

Ervln 

Jackson 

Bellmon 

Pannln 

Javlts 

Bible 

Pong 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Hoggs 

Fulbilght 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Burdlck 

Gore 

Long 

Byrd.Va. 

Oriffln 

Magnuson 

Cannon 

Oumey 

Case 

Hansen 

McC3eIlan 

Cook 

Hart 

McOovem 

Cooper 

Hartke 

Metcalf 

Cotton 

Hatfield 

MlUer 

Curtis 

Holland 

Mondale 

Dole 

HoUlngs 

Moss 
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Mu«kle 

Randolph 

Stevens 

Nelson 

Saxbe 

Talmadge 

Pkckwood 

Schwelker 

Tower 

Peanon 

Scott 

Tydlngs 

Pell 

Smith.  Maine 

Williams.  Del. 

Percy 

Sparkman 

Williams.  N  J 

Prouty 

Spong 

Youns.  N  Dak 

Proxmlre 

SUnnls 

NAYS— 0 

Toung.  Ohio 

NOT  VOTINO— M 

Anderson 

Ooodell 

Murphy 

Bayh 

Otrnvel 

Pastore 

Bennett 

Harrla 

RlblcoS 

Brooke 

Kennedy 

RvumU 

Byrd.  W.  Va 

MathUs 

Smith,  ni. 

Church 

McCarthy 

Symington 

Cranston 

McOee 

Thurmond 

Dodd 

Mclntyre 

Tar  bo  rough 

Eastland 

Montoya 

Qoldwater 

Mundt 

So  the 

biU   (S.  3685) 

was  passed,  a 

follows: 

S    368S 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Repreaentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  thla 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Emergency  Home 
Finance  Act  of  1970". 

TTTLB  I— REDUCTION  OF  INTEREST 
CHARGES  FOR  MEMBERS  OF  THE  FED- 
ERAL HOME  LOAN  BANK  SYSTEM 
Sec.  101.  (a)  There  la  authorized  to  b« 
appropriated  not  to  exceed  $360,000,000. 
without  fiscal  year  lUnltatlon.  to  be  used  by 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  for  dis- 
bursement to  Federal  home  loan  banks  for 
the  purpose  of  adjvisting  the  effective  Interest 
charged  by  such  banks  on  short-term  said 
long-term  borrowing  to  promote  an  orderly 
flow  of  funds  Into  residential  construction. 
The  disbursement  of  sums  appropriated 
hereunder  shall  be  made  under  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
Board  to  asstire  that  such  sxuns  are  used  to 
assist  In  the  provision  of  housing  for  low- 
and  middle-Income  families,  and  that  such 
families  share  fully  In  the  benefits  resulting 
from  the  disbursement  of  such  sums.  No 
member  of  a  Federal  home  loan  bank  shall 
use  fluids  the  interest  charges  on  which  have 
been  adjusted  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
this  section  to  make  any  loan.  If — 

(1)  the  effective  rate  of  Interest  on  such 
loan  exceeds  the  effective  rate  of  interest  on 
such  funds  payable  by  such  member  by  a 
percentile  amount  which  Is  In  excess  of  such 
amount  as  the  Board  determines  to  be  ap- 
propriate In  furtherance  of  the  purpooes  of 
this  section:  or 

(3)  the  principal  obligation  of  any  such 
loan  which  Is  secured  by  a  mortgage  on  a 
residential  structure  exceeds  the  dollar  limi- 
tations on  the  maxima^  mortgage  amount. 
In  effect  on  the  date i^Vrnort gage  was  origi- 
nated, which  woul^^e  applicable  If  the 
mortgage  was  Insured  by  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  under  sec- 
tion 203(b)  or  207  of  the  National  Housing 
Act. 

(b)  Not  more  than  20  per  centum  of  the 
sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  disbursed  in  any  one  Federal 
home  loan  bank  district. 

TITLE  n — AUTHORITT  FOR  THE  FED- 
ERAL NATIONAL  MORTOAOE  ASSOCIA- 
TION TO  PROVIDE  A  SECONDARY 
MARKET  FOR  CONVENTIONAL  MORT- 
OAOES 

Sxc.  301.  (a)  Section  303(b)  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  is  amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  "(1) "  immediately  follow- 
ing "(b)";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph : 

(3)  For  the  purposes  set  forth  In  section 
301  (a) .  and  with  the  approval  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  the 
corporation  is  authorized,  pursuant  to  com- 
mitments or  otherwise,  to  purchase,  service, 
sell,  lend  on  the  security  of,  or  otherwise  deal 
la  mortgages  which  are  not  insured  or  guar- 


anteed as  provided  in  paragraph  (1)  (such 
mortgages  referred  to  hereinafter  as  'conven- 
tional mortgages').  No  such  purchase  of  a 
conventional  mortgage  shall  be  made  If  the 
outstanding  principal  balance  of  the  mort- 
gage at  the  time  of  purchase  exceeds  75 
per  centum  of  the  value  of  the  property  se- 
curing the  mortgage,  unless  (1)  the  seller 
retains  a  participation  of  not  less  than  10 
per  centum  In  the  mortgage,  (3)  the  seller 
agrees  to  repurchase  or  replace  the  mortgage 
at  any  time  within  three  years  of  the  date  of 
purchase  in  the  event  the  mortgage  Is  in  de- 
fault: or  (3)  that  portion  of  the  unpaid 
principal  balance  of  the  mortgage  which  is 
in  excess  of  such  75  per  centum  is  guaran- 
teed or  Insured  by  a  qualified  private  Insurer 
as  determined  by  the  corporation.  The  cor- 
poration shall  not  Issue  a  commitment  to 
purchase  a  conventional  mortgage  prior  to 
the  date  the  mortgage  is  originated.  If  such 
mortgage  Is  eligible  for  purchase  under  the 
preceding  sentence  only  by  reason  of  compli- 
ance with  the  requirements  of  clause  ( 1 )  of 
such  sentence.  The  corporation  may  pur- 
chase a  conventional  mortgage  which  was 
originated  more  than  one  year  prior  to  the 
purchase  date  only  if  the  seller  is  currently 
engaged  In  mortgage  lending  or  investing 
activities  and  if,  as  a  result  thereof,  the 
cumulative  aggregate  of  the  principal  bal- 
ances of  all  conventional  mortgages  pur- 
chased by  the  corporation  which  were  orig- 
inated more  than  one  year  prior  to  the  date 
of  purchase  does  not  exceed  10  per  centum 
of  the  cumulative  aggregate  of  the  princi- 
pal balances  of  all  conventional  mortgages 
purchased  by  the  corporation.  The  corpora- 
tion shall  establish  limitations  governing 
the  maximum  principal  obligation  of  con- 
ventional mortgages  purchased  by  It  which 
are  comparable  to  the  limitations  which 
would  be  applicable  if  the  mortgage  were  in- 
sured by  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  under  section  303(b)  or  207  of 
the  National  Housing  Act." 

(b)  Section  6302  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(13  use.  82)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following: 

"Eleventh.  Liabilities  Incurred  In  connec- 
tion with  sales  of  mortgages,  or  participa- 
tions therein,  to  the  Federal  National  Mort- 
gage Association  or  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Mortgage  Corporation.". 

TITLE  m— FEDERAL  HOME  LOAN 
MORTOAOE  CORPORATION 

■HOST   TTTLS 

Sbc.301.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corporation 
Act". 

DcriNmoNa 

Sxc.  302.  As  used  in  this  title — 

(a)  The  term  "Board  of  Directors"  means 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Corporation. 

(b)  The  term  "Corporation"  means  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corporation 
created  by  this  title. 

(c)  The  term  "law"  Includes  any  law  of  the 
United  States  or  of  any  State  (including  any 
rule  of  law  o>  of  equity) . 

(d)  The  term  "mortgage"  Includes  such 
classes  of  liens  as  are  commonly  given  or 
are  legally  effective  to  secure  advances  on. 
or  the  unpaid  purchsse  price  of,  real  estate 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  in  which  the 
real  estate  is  located,  together  with  the  credit 
instruments.  If  any,  secured  thereby,  and 
includes  interests  in  mortg^ages. 

(e)  The  term  "organization"  means  any 
corporation,  partnership,  association,  busi- 
ness tnut,  or  business  entity. 

(f)  The  term  "prescribe"  means  to  pre- 
scribe by  regtUations  or  otherwise. 

(g)  The  term  "property"  Includes  any 
property,  whether  real,  personal,  mixed,  or 
otherwise.  Including  without  limitation  on 
the  generality  of  the  foregoing  chosea  in 
action  and  mortgages,  and  Includes  any  in- 
terest In  any  of  the  foregoing. 

(b)     Tbe    term    "residential    mortgage" 


means  a  mortgage  which  (1)  Is  a  mortgage 
on  real  estate,  in  fee  simple  or  under  a  lease- 
bold  having  such  term  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  Corporation,  upon  which  there  is  lo- 
cated a  structure  or  structiires  designed  in 
whole  or  In  part  for  residential  use.  and  (2) 
has  such  characteristics  and  meets  such  re- 
quirements as  to  amount,  term,  repayment 
provisions,  ntimber  of  families,  status  as  a 
first  lien  on  such  real  estate,  and  otherwise, 
as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Corporation. 

(i)  The  term  "conventional  mortgage" 
which  is  not  Insured  or  guaranteed  by  a  de- 
partment or  agency  of  the  United  States. 

(J)  The  term  "security"  has  the  meaning 
ascribed  to  It  by  section  3  of  the  Securities 
Act  of  1933. 

(k)  The  term  "State",  whether  used  as  a 
noun  or  otherwise.  Includes  the  several 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rloo,  and  the  terri- 
tories and  possessions  of  the  United  States. 

ESTABLISHMENT    OP   THE    CORPORATION 

Sec.  303.  (a)  There  is  created  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corporation,  which 
shall  be  a  body  corporate  and  shall  be  under 
the  direction  of  a  Board  of  Directors  com- 
posed of  the  members  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board,  who  shall  serve  as  such 
without  additional  compensation.  Tlie  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
shall  be  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors. The  principal  office  of  the  Corpora- 
tion shall  be  In  the  District  of  Columbia  or 
at  such  other  place  as  the  Corporation  may 
from  time  to  time  prescribe.  Tbe  Corporation 
shall  be  a  member  of  each  Federal  home  loan 
bank  and,  except  as  otherwise  provided  by 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  shall 
have  all  the  benefits,  powers,  and  privileges, 
and  in  the  exercise  thereof  shall  be  subject 
to  all  liabilities,  conditions,  and  limitations 
(except  those  relating  to  Federal  home  loan 
bank  stock  and  subscriptions  thereto  and 
those  under  provisions  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Act  preceding  section  9)  which 
are  provided  by  the  terms  of  such  Act  or 
other  Federal  statute  for  members  of  any 
such  iMuik. 

(b)  The  Corporation  shall  have  power  (1) 
to  adopt,  alter,  and  use  a  corporate  seal;  (2) 
to  have  succession  until  dissolved  by  Act  of 
Congress;  (3)  to  make  and  enforce  such  by- 
laws, rules,  and  regulations  as  may  he  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
or  provisions  of  this  title:  (4)  to  make  and 
perform  contracts,  agreements,  and  commit- 
ments; (5)  to  prescribe  and  Impose  fees  and 
charges  for  services  by  the  Corporation:  (6) 
to  settle,  adjust,  and  compromise,  and  with 
or  without  consideration  or  benefit  to  the 
Corporation  to  release  or  waive  in  whole  or 
In  part,  in  advance  or  otherwise,  any  claim, 
demand,  or  right  of,  by,  or  against  the  Cor- 
poration: (7)  to  sue  and  be  sued,  complain 
and  defend,  In  any  State,  Federal,  or  other 
court:  (8)  to  acquire,  take,  hold,  and  own, 
and  to  deal  with  and  dispose  of  any  property; 
and  (9)  to  determine  Its  necessary  expendi- 
tures and  the  manner  in  which  the  same 
shall  be  Incurred,  allowed,  and  paid,  and  ap- 
point, employ,  and  fix  and  provide  for  the 
compensation  and  benefits  of  officers,  em- 
ployees, attorneys,  and  agents,  all  without 
regard  to  any  other  law  except  as  may  be 
provided  by  tbe  Corporation  or  by  laws  here- 
after enacted  by  the  Congress  expressly  in 
limitation  of  this  sentence.  Nothing  In  this 
title  or  any  other  law  shall  be  construed  to 
prevent  the  appointment,  employment,  and 
provision  for  compensation  and  benefits,  as 
an  officer,  employee,  attorney,  or  agent  of  the 
Corporation,  of  any  officer,  employee,  at- 
torney, or  agent  of  any  department,  estab- 
lishment, or  corporate  or  other  Instrumen- 
tality of  the  Oovemment.  including  any  Fed- 
eral home  loan  bank  or  member  thereof. 
The  Corporation,  with  the  consent  of  any 
such  department,  establishment,  or  instru- 
mentality. Including  any  field  servlcea 
thereof,  may  utilize  and  act  through  any 
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such  department,  establishment,  or  Instru- 
mentality and  may  avail  Itself  of  the  use  of 
information,  services,  facilities,  and  person- 
nel thereof,  and  may  pay  compensation 
therefor,  and  all  of  the  foregoing  are  hereby 
authorized  to  provide  the  same  to  the  Cor- 
poration as  it  may  request. 

(c)  Funds  of  the  Corporation  may  be  In- 
vested In  such  investments  as  the  Board  of 
Directors  may  prescribe.  Any  Federal  Reserve 
bank  or  Federal  home  loan  bank,  or  any  bank 
as  to  which  at  the  time  of  its  designation  by 
the  Corporation  there  is  outstanding  a  des- 
ignation by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  as 
a  general  or  other  depositary  of  public  money, 
may  be  designated  by  the  Corporation  as  a 
a  depositary  or  custodian  or  as  a  fiscal  or 
other  agent  of  the  Corporation,  and  is  hereby 
authorized  to  act  as  such  depositary,  cus- 
todian, or  agent.  When  designated  for  that 
purpose  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
the  Corporation  shall  be  a  depositary  of  pub- 
lic money,  under  such  regula'tlons  as  may 
be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, and  may  also  be  employed  as  fiscal  or 
other  agent  of  the  United  States,  and  It  shall 
perform  all  such  reasonable  duties  as  such 
depositary  or  agent  as  may  be  required  of  It. 

(d)  The  Corporation,  Including  its  fran- 
chise, activities,  capital,  reserves,  surplus,  and 
income,  shall  be  exempt  from  all  taxation 
now  or  hereafter  imposed  by  the  United 
States,  by  any  territory,  dependency,  or  pos- 
session thereof,  or  by  any  State,  county, 
municipality,  or  local  taxing  authority,  ex- 
cept that  any  real  property  of  the  Corpora- 
tion shall  be  subject  to  State,  territorial, 
county,  municipal,  or  local  taxation  to  the 
same  extent  according  to  its  value  as  other 
real  property  is  taxed.  The  provisions  of  thla 
subsection  shall  be  applicable  without  re- 
gard to  any  other  law,  including  without  lim- 
itation on  the  generality  of  the  foregoing 
section  3301  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1964,  except  laws  hereafter  enacted  by 
Congress  expressly  in  limitation  of  this  sub- 
section. 

(e)  Notwithstanding  section  1349  of  title 
28  of  the  United  States  Code  or  any  other 
provision  of  law,  (1)  the  Corporation  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  an  agency  Included  in  sec- 
tions 1345  and  1442  of  such  title  28;  (3)  aU 
civil  actions  to  which  the  Corporation  is  a 
party  shall  be  deemed  to  arise  under  the  laws 
of  tbe  United  States,  and  the  district  courts 
of  the  United  States  shall  have  original  Ju- 
risdiction of  all  such  actions,  without  re- 
gard to  amount  or  value;  and  (3)  any  civil 
or  other  action,  case,  or  controversy  in  a 
court  of  a  State,  or  In  any  ootirt  other  than 
a  district  court  of  the  United  States,  to 
which  the  Corporation  is  a  party  may  at  any 
time  before  the  trial  thereof  be  removed  by 
the  Corporation,  without  the  giving  of  any 
bond  or  security,  to  the  district  court  of  the 
United  States  for  the  district  and  division 
embracing  the  place  where  the  same  is  pend- 
ing, or,  If  there  is  no  such  district  court,  to 
the  district  court  of  the  United  States  for  tbe 
district  in  which  the  principal  office  of  the 
Corporation  is  located,  by  following  any  pro- 
cedure for  removal  of  causes  In  effect  at  the 
time  of  such  removal.  No  attachment  or  ex- 
ecution shall  be  Issued  against  the  Corpora- 
tion or  any  of  Its  property  before  final  Judg- 
ment in  any  State,  Federal,  or  other  court. 

CAPITAL   STOCK 

Sxc.  304.  (a)  The  capital  stock  of  the  Cor- 
poration shall  consist  of  nonvoting  common 
stock  which  shall  be  Issued  only  to  Federal 
home  loan  banks  and  shall  have  such  par 
value  and  such  other  characteristics  as  the 
Corporation  prescribes.  Stock  of  the  Corpo- 
ration shall  be  evidenced  In  such  manner  and 
shall  be  transferable  only  to  such  extent,  to 
such  transferees,  and  In  such  manner,  as  the 
Corporation  prescribes. 

(b)  The  Federal  home  loan  banks  shall 
from  time  to  time  subscribe,  at  such  price 


not  less  than  par  as  the  Corporation  shall 
from  time  to  time  fix,  for  such  amounts  of 
common  stock  as  tbe  Corporation  prescribes, 
and  such  banks  shall  pay  therefor  at  such 
time  or  times  and  In  such  amount  or 
amoimts  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  fixed 
by  call  of  the  Corporation.  The  amount  of 
the  payments  for  which  such  banks  may  be 
obligated  under  such  subscriptions  shall  not 
exceed   a  cumulative   total   of  $100,000,000. 

(c)  Subscriptions  of  the  respective  Federal 
home  loan  banks  to  such  stock  shall  be  allo- 
cated by  the  Corporation. 

(d)  The  Corporation  may  retire  at  any 
time  all  or  any  part  of  the  stock  of  the  Cor- 
poration, or  ma^  call  for  retirement  all  or 
any  part  of  the  stock  of  the  Corporation  by 
(1)  publishing  a  notice  of  the  call  in  the 
Federal  Register  or  providing  such  notice  in 
such  other  manner  as  the  Corporation  may 
determine  to  be  appropriate,  and  (2)  depos- 
iting with  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States, 
for  the  purpose  of  such  retirement,  funds 
sufficient  to  effect  such  retirement.  No  call 
for  the  retirement  of  any  stock  shall  be 
made,  and  no  stock  shall  be  retired  without 
call.  If  immediately  after  such  action,  tbe 
total  of  the  stock  not  called  for  retirement 
and  of  the  reserves  and  surplus  of  the  Cor- 
poration would  be  less  than  $100,000,000.  The 
retirement  of  stock  shall  be  at  the  par  value 
thereof,  or  at  the  price  at  which  such  stock 
was  Issued  If  such  price  Is  greater  than  par 
value.  No  declaration  of  any  dividend  on 
stock  of  the  Corporation  shall  be  effective 
with  respect  to  stock  which  at  the  time  of 
declaration  Is  the  subject  of  an  outstanding 
retirement  call  the  effective  date  of  which 
has  arrived. 

MORTGAGE    OPERATIONS 

Sec.  305.  (a)(1)  Tbe  Corporation  is  au- 
thorized to  purchase,  and  make  commit- 
ments to  purchase,  residential  mortgages 
from  any  Federal  home  loan  bank,  tbe  Fed- 
eral Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion, any  member  of  a  Federal  home  loan 
bank,  or  any  other  financial  Institution  the 
deposits  or  accounts  of  which  are  insured 
by  an  agency  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
hold  and  deal  with,  and  sell  or  otherwise 
dispose  of,  pursuant  to  commitments  or 
otherwise,  any  such  mortgage  or  Interest 
therein.  The  operations  of  the  Corporation 
under  this  section  shall  be  confined  so  far  as 
practicable  to  residential  mortgages  which 
are  deemed  by  the  Corporation  to  be  of  such 
quality,  type,  and  class  as  to  meet  generally 
the  purchase  standards  Imposed  by  private 
Institutional  mortgage  Investors. 

(2)  No  conventional  mortgage  shall  be 
purchased  under  this  section  If  'the  out- 
standing principal  balance  of  the  mortgage 
at  the  time  of  purchase  exceeds  76  per 
centum  of  the  value  of  the  property  secur- 
ing the  mortgage,  tmless  (A)  the  seller  re- 
tains a  participation  of  not  less  than  10  per 
centum  In  the  mortgage;  (B)  the  seller  agrees 
to  repurchase  or  replace  tbe  mortgage  at  any 
time  within  three  years  of  the  date  of  pur- 
chase In  the  event  the  mortgage  Is  In  default; 
or  (C)  that  portion  of  the  unpaid  principal 
balance  of  the  mortgage  which  Is  In  excess 
of  such  75  per  centum  Is  guaranteed  or 
Insured  by  a  qualified  private  Insurer  as 
determined  by  the  Corporation.  The  Cor- 
poration shall  not  issue  a  commitment  to 
purchase  a  conventional  mortgage  prior  to 
the  date  the  mortgage  Is  originated.  If  such 
mortgage  is  eligible  for  purchase  under  the 
preceding  sentence  only  by  reason  of  com- 
pliance with  the  requirements  of  clause  (A) 
of  such  sentence.  The  Corporation  may  pur- 
chase a  conventional  mortgage  which  was 
originated  more  than  one  year  prior  to  the 
piu-chase  date  only  If  the  seller  Is  currently 
engaged  In  mortgage  lending  or  Investing  ac- 
tivities and  If,  as  a  result  thereof,  tbe  cu- 
mulative aggregate  of  the  principal  balances 
of  all  conventional  mortgages  purchased  by 
the  Corporation  which  were  originated  more 


than  one  year  prior  to  tbe  date  of  purchase 
does  not  exceed  10  per  centum  of  the  cumu- 
lative aggregate  of  the  principal  balances  of 
all  conventional  mortgages  purchased  by  tbe 
Corporation.  The  Corporation  shall  establish 
limitations  governing  tbe  maximum  princi- 
pal obligation  of  conventional  mortgages 
purchased  by  It  which  are  comparable  to  the 
limitations  which  would  be  applicable  If  the 
mortgage  were  Insured  by  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  under  sec- 
tion 203(b)  or  207  of  the  National  Housing 
Act. 

(3)  The  sale  or  other  disposition  by  tbe 
Corporation  of  a  mortgage  under  this  sec- 
tion may  be  with  or  without  recourse,  and 
shall  be  upon  such  terms  and  conditions 
relating  to  resale,  repurchase,  guaranty,  sub- 
stitution, replacement,  or  otherwise  as  the 
Corporation  may  prescribe. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  law,  au- 
thority to  enter  Into  and  to  perform  and 
carry  out  any  transaction  or  matter  referred 
to  In  this  section  Is  conferred  on  any  Federal 
home  loan  bank,  tbe  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Insurance  Corporation,  any  Federal 
savings  and  loan  association,  any  Federal 
home  loan  bank  member,  and  any  other 
financial  Institution  the  deposits  or  accounts 
of  which  are  insured  by  an  agency  of  the 
United  States  to  the  extent  that  Congress 
has  the  power  to  confer  such  authority. 

OBLIGATIONS   AND    SECURTrlZS 

Sec.  306.  (a)  The  Corporation  Is  author- 
ized, upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  It 
may  prescribe,  to  borrow,  to  give  security, 
to  pay  Interest  or  other  return,  and  to  Issue 
mortgage -backed  securities  guaranteed  by 
the  Oovemment  National  Mortgage  Associa- 
tion In  the  manner  provided  In  section 
306(g)  of  tbe  National  Housing  Act.  Any 
obligation  or  security  of  the  Corporation 
shall  be  valid  and  binding  notwithstanding 
that  a  person  or  persons  purporting  to  have 
executed  or  attested  the  same  may  have 
died,  become  imder  disability,  or  ceased  to 
hold  office  or  employment  before  the  Issu- 
ance thereof. 

(b)  The  Corporation  may,  by  regulation 
or  by  writing  executed  by  the  Corporation, 
establish  prohibitions  or  restrictions  up>on 
the  creation  of  Indebtedness  or  obligations 
of  the  Corporation  or  of  liens  or  charges  upon 
property  of  the  Corporation,  Including  after- 
acquired  property,  and  create  liens  and 
charges,  which  may  be  floating  Hens  or 
charges,  upon  all  or  any  part  or  parts  of  the 
property  of  the  Corporation,  Including  after- 
acquired  property.  Such  prohibitions,  restric- 
tions. Hens,  and  charges  shall  have  such 
effect.  Including  without  limitation  on  the 
generality  of  tbe  foregoing  such  rank  and 
priority,  as  may  be  provided  by  regulations 
of  the  Corporation  t»  by  writings  executed 
by  tbe  Coporatlon,  and  shall  create  causes 
of  action  which  may  be  enforced  by  action  in 
the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  or  In  the  United  States 
district  court  for  any  Judicial  district  In 
which  any  of  the  property  affected  \b  located. 
Process  In  any  such  action  may  run  to  and 
be  served  In  any  Judicial  district  or  any  place 
subject  to  tbe  Jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States. 

(c)  Tbe  Federal  home  loan  banks  shall,  to 
such  extent  as  the  Board  of  Directors  may 
prescribe,  guarantee  the  faithful  and  timely 
performance  by  the  Corporation  of  any  obli- 
gation or  undertaking  of  the  Corporation  on 
or  with  respect  to  any  security  (which  term 
as  used  In  this  sentence  shall  not  Include 
the  capital  stock  referred  to  In  section  304 
of  this  title) . 

(d)  The  provisions  of  this  section  and  of 
any  restriction,  prohibition,  lien,  or  charge 
referred  to  In  subsection  (b)  shall  be  fully 
effective  notwithstanding  any  other  law.  In- 
cluding without  limitation  on  the  generality 
of  the  foregoing  any  law  of  or  relating  to 
sovereign  Immunity  or  priority. 
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Sec.  307.  AU  rights  and  remedies  of  the 
Corporation,  Including  without  limitation 
on  the  generality  of  the  foregoing  any  rights 
and  remedies  of  the  Corporation  on,  under, 
or  with  resect  to  any  mortgage  or  any  obliga- 
tion secured  thereby,  shall  be  Immune  from 
impairment,  limitation,  or  restriction  by  or 
under  (1)  any  law  (except  laws  enacted  by 
the  Congress  expressly  In  limitation  of  this 
sentence)  which  becomes  effective  after  the 
acquisition  by  the  Corporation  of  the  sub- 
ject or  property  on,  under,  or  with  respect 
to  which  such  right  or  remedy  arises  or  ex- 
ists or  would  so  arise  or  exist  in  the  absence 
of  such  law,  or  (3)  any  administrative  or 
other  action  which  becomes  effective  after 
such  acquisition.  The  Corporation  shall  be 
entitled  to  all  Immunities  and  priorities.  In- 
cluding without  limitation  on  the  generality 
of  the  foregoing  all  Immunities  and  priori- 
ties under  any  such  law  or  action,  to  which 
It  would  be  entitled  if  It  were  the  United 
State*  or  If  It  were  an  unincorporated  agency 
ol  the  United  States. 

PKNAL   PKOVISIONS 

See.  308  (a)  Except  as  expressly  authorized 
by  statute  of  the  United  States,  no  Individ- 
ual or  organization  (except  the  Corporation) 
shall  use  the  term  "Federal  Home  Loan 
Mortgage  Corptoratlon",  or  any  combination 
of  words  Including  the  words  "Federal",  and 
"Home  Loan",  and  "Mortgage",  as  a  name  or 
part  thereof  under  which  any  Individual  or 
organization  does  any  btislness.  but  this  sen- 
tence shall  not  make  unlawful  the  use  of 
any  name  under  which  business  Is  being 
done  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act.  No  Individual  or  organization  shall  use 
or  display  (I)  any  sign,  device,  or  Inslgne 
prescribed  or  approved  by  the  Corporation 
for  use  or  display  by  the  Corporation  or  by 
members  of  the  Federal  home  loan  banks, 
(2)  any  copy,  reproduction,  or  colorable  Imi- 
tation of  any  such  sign,  device,  or  Inslgne 
used  by  the  Corporation  or  prescribed  or  ap- 
proved by  th*  Corporation,  contrary  to  regu- 
lations of  the  Corporation  prohibiting,  or 
Umltlng  or  restricting,  such  use  cm'  display  by 
such  Individual  or  organization.  An  organiza- 
tion violating  this  suboectlon  shall  for  each 
violation  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  tl 0.000.  An  officer  or  member  of  an 
organization  participating  or  knowingly  ac- 
quiescing in  any  violation  of  this  subsection 
shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
•6,000  or  Imprisonment  for  not  more  than 
one  year,  or  both.  An  individual  violating 
this  subsection  shall  for  each  violation  be 
punished  as  set  forth  In  the  sentence  next 
preceding  this  sentence. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  sections  316.  607. 
658,  1011,  and  1014  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  are  extended  to  apply  to  and 
with  respect  to  the  Corporation,  and  for  the 
ptirposes  of  such  section  668  the  term  "any 
property  mortgaged  or  pledged",  as  used 
therein,  shall  without  limitation  on  its  gen- 
erality Include  any  property  subject  to 
mortgage,  pledge,  or  lien  acquired  by  the 
Corporation  by  assignment  or  otherwise. 

(c)  The  term  "bank  examiner  or  assistant 
OTamlnwr",  as  used  In  section  665  of  such 
title  18,  shall  Include  any  examiner  or  assist- 
ant examiner  who  is  an  officer  or  employee 
at  the  Corporation  and  any  person  who 
makes  or  p&rtldpetes  In  the  making  of  any 
examination  of  or  for  the  Corporation. 

(d)  The  term  "bank",  as  used  in  sub- 
section (f)  of  section  3113  of  such  title  18. 
shaU  be  deemed  to  include  the  Corporation, 
and  any  building  used  In  whole  or  in  part 
by  the  Corporation  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
used  in  whole  or  In  part  as  a  bank,  within 
the  meaning  of  such  section  3113. 

(e)  The  terms  "agency"  and  "agencies" 
sbaU  be  deemed  to  include  the  Corporation 
wherever  used  with  reference  to  an  agency 
or  agencies  of  the  United  States  in  sections 
301.  303,  303,  306,  307.  308,  308.  386,  387,  371. 
«0«,   606.  603,  641,  664.  701.  872,   1001,  1003, 


1016,  1017.  1361,  1505,  and  3073  of  such  UUe 
18.  Any  officer  or  employee  of  the  Corpora- 
tion shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  person  men- 
tioned in  section  603  of  such  title  18  within 
the  meaning  of  sections  603  and  606  of  such 
title. 

(f)  The  terms  "obligation  or  other  secu- 
rity" and  "obligations  or  other  securities", 
wherever  used  (with  or  without  the  words 
"of  the  United  States")  In  sections  471  to 
476,  both  inclusive,  and  section  493  of  such 
title  18,  are  extended  to  Include  any  obliga- 
tion or  other  security  of  or  Issued  by  the 
Corporation.  Any  reference  in  sections  474, 
494.  495.  and  642  of  such  Utle  18  to  the 
United  States,  except  In  a  territorial  sense. 
or  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  hereby 
extended  to  Include  the  Corporation.  Sec- 
tion 477  of  such  title  18  is  extended  to  apply 
with  respect  to  section  476  of  such  title  as 
extended  by  the  Orst  sentence  of  this  sub- 
section (f),  and  for  this  purpose  the  term 
"United  States"  as  used  In  such  section  476 
shall  Include  the  Corporation. 

muuToaiAU  applicabiutt 
Sec.  309  Notwithstanding  any  other  law. 
thu  title  shall  be  applicable  to  the  several 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  terri- 
tories and  possessions  of  the  United  States. 

CONSTBCCTION  AND  SXPABABILrrT 

Sec.  310.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In 
this  title,  or  as  otherwise  provided  by  the 
Corporation  or  by  laws  hereafter  enacted  by 
the  Congress  expressly  in  limitation  of  pro- 
visions of  this  title,  the  powers  and  func- 
tions of  the  Corporation  and  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  shall  be  exercisable,  and  the  pro- 
visions of  thU  title  shall  be  applicable  and 
effective,  without  regard  to  any  other  law. 
Notwithstanding  any  other  evidences  of  the 
Intention  of  Congress,  it  U  hereby  declared 
to  be  the  controlling  intent  of  Congress  that 
If  any  provision  of  this  title,  or  the  appli- 
cation thereof  to  any  person  or  circum- 
stances. Is  held  Invalid,  the  remainder  of  this 
title,  or  the  application  of  such  provision  to 
persons  or  circumstances  other  than  those 
OS  to  which  it  Is  held  Invalid,  shall  not  be 
affected  thereby. 

TITLE    rv— REALLOCATION   OF   GOVERN- 
MENT  NATIONAL   MORTGAGE    ASSOCI- 
ATION SPECIAL   ASSISTANCE  FUNDS 
Sec.  401.  (a)  Section  306(c)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "by 
•500.000.000  on  July  1.  1969"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu    thereof    "by   61.250.000.000   on  July   1. 
1969". 

(b)  Section  306(g)  of  such  Act  U 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "•3,500,000.000"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "•1,750,000.000"; 
(3)  by  striking  out  "at  par";  and 
(3)  by  striking  out  In  the  first  sentence 
all  that  follows  the  word  "exceed"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "the  dollar  limita- 
tion on  maximum  principal  obligation  that 
would  be  applicable  to  such  mortgage  If  In- 
sured under  section  335(1)  of  the  National 
Hoiislng  Act." 

See.  403.  The  second  sentence  of  section 
302(b)(1)  of  the  National  Housing  Act  (as 
redesignated  by  section  301  of  this  Act)  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  "(1)"  the  fol- 
lowing :  "Is  Insured  under  section  336  or". 

TITLE  V— FUNDS  FOR  FINANCINO 
BODDLE-INCOME  HOUSING 
nin>iNGs  AND  piraposB 
Sec.  501.  The  Congress  finds  that — 
(1)  periodic  episodes  of  monetary  strin- 
gency and  high  Interest  rates  make  It  ex- 
tremely difficult  for  families  of  middle  Income 
to  obtain   mortgage  credit   at  rates  which 
they  can  afford  to  pay; 

(3)  periods  of  monetary  stringency  and 
high  Interest  rates  are  directly  related  to  the 
Government's  monetary  and  fiscal  policies; 

(3)  a  disproportionate  share  of  the  burden 
of  sustaining  these  antl-lnflatlonary  poUclon 


of  the  Government  falls  on  families  of  mid- 
dle Income  who  are  buyers  or  prospective 
buyers  of  homes:  and 

(4)  The  Government  has  a  responsibility 
to  lessen  the  disproportionate  burden  which 
such  families  bear  as  a  result  of  such  policies. 
It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  provide,  dur- 
ing periods  of  high  mortgage  Interest  rates, 
a  source  of  mortgage  credit  for  such  families 
which  Is  within  their  financial  means. 

MORTGAGE   CREOrT    FOR    MmOLX-tNCOME 
FAMILIES 

Sec.  503.  Title  II  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  a  new  section  243 
as  follows : 

"HOMEOWNEKSHIP   POS    MIBDLE-INCOMX 
FAMILIES 

"Szc.  343.  (a)  Whenever  he  determines 
such  action  to  be  necessary  In  furtherance 
of  the  purposes  set  forth  In  section  501  of 
the  Emergency  Home  Finance  Act  of  1970, 
the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make,  and  to 
contract  to  make,  periodic  assistance  pay- 
ments on  behalf  of  families  of  middle  Income. 
The  assistance  shall  be  accomplished  through 
Interest  subsidy  payments  to  the  Federal  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association  or  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corporation  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  'the  investor')  with  re- 
spect to  mortgages  meeting  the  special  re- 
quirements specified  In  this  section  and  made 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Emergency 
Home  Finance  Act  of  1970. 

"(b)  To  qualify  for  assistance  payments  a 
middle  income  family  shall  be  a  mortgagor 
under  a  mortgage  which  meets  the  require- 
ments of  this  section.  In  addition  to  the 
foregoing  requirement,  the  Secretary  may  re- 
quire that  the  mortgagor  have  an  Income, 
at  the  time  of  acquisition  of  the  property,  of 
not  more  than  the  median  Income  for  the 
area  in  which  the  property  Is  located,  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary,  with  appropri- 
ate adjustments  for  smaller  and  larger 
families. 

"(c)  The  Interest  subsidy  payments  au- 
thorized by  this  section  shall  cease  when  (1) 
the  mortgagor  no  longer  occupies  the  prop- 
erty which  secures  the  mortgage,  (3)  the 
mortgages  are  no  longer  held  by  the  investor, 
or  (3)  the  rate  of  Interest  paid  by  the  mort- 
gagor reaches  the  rate  of  Interest  specified  on 
the  mortgage. 

"(d)  Interest  subsidy  payments  shall  be 
on  mortgagee  on  which  the  mortgagor  makes 
monthly  payments  towards  principle  and  In- 
terest equal  to  an  amount  which  would  be 
required  if  the  mortgage  t>ore  an  effective  in- 
terest rate  of  7  per  centum  per  annum  In- 
cluding any  discounts  or  charges  In  the 
nature  of  points  or  otherwise  (but  not  in- 
cluding premiums,  if  any.  for  mortgage  In- 
surance) or  such  higher  rata  (not  to  exceed 
the  rate  specified  in  the  mort^^age)  which 
the  mortgagor  oould  pay  by  applying  at  least 
30  per  centum  of  his  Inoome  towards  home- 
ownership  expenses.  As  used  In  this  subsec- 
tion, the  term  'monthly  homeownershlp  ex- 
pense' shall  Include  the  monthly  payment 
for  principal.  Interest,  mortgage  Insurance 
premium.  Insurance,  and  taxes  due  under  the 
mortgage. 

"(e)  The  Interest  subsidy  payments  shall 
be  in  an  amount  equal  to  the  difference  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary,  between  the 
total  amount  of  interest  per  calendar  quar- 
ter received  by  the  Investor  on  mortgages 
assisted  under  this  section  and  purchased 
by  them  and  the  total  amount  of  Interest 
which  the  Investor  would  have  received  If 
the  yield  on  such  mortgages  was  equal  to 
the  sum  of  (a)  the  average  costs  (exiH«ssed 
as  an  annual  percentage  rate)  to  them  of  all 
borrowed  funds  outstanding  in  the  Im- 
mediately preceding  calendar  quarter,  and 
(b)  such  per  centum  per  annum  for  ad- 
ministrative and  other  expenses  as  the  Secre- 
tary determines  Is  necessary  and  appro- 
priate. 

"(f)   Procedures  aball  be  adopted  by  the 
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Secretary  for  recerUficatlons  of  the  mort- 
gagor's Income  at  Intervals  of  two  years  (or 
at  shorter  Intervals  where  the  Secretary 
deems  It  desirable)  for  the  purpose  of  ad- 
justing the  amount  of  the  mortgagor's  pay- 
ments   pursuant   to   subsection    (d). 

"(g)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  such 
regulations  as  he  deems  necessary  to  assure 
that  the  sales  price  of.  or  other  consideration 
paid  In  connection  with,  the  purchase  by  a 
homeowner  of  the  property  with  respect  to 
which  assistance  payments  are  to  be  made  Is 
not  Increased  above  the  appraised  value  on 
which  the  maximum  mortgage  which  the 
Secretary  will  Insure  Is  computed. 

"(b)(1)  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
enable  the  Secretary  to  make  interest  sub- 
sidy payments  under  contracts  entered  into 
under  this  section.  The  aggregate  amount  of 
contracts  to  make  such  payments  shall  not 
exceed  amounts  approved  in  appropriations 
acts,  and  payments  pursuant  to  such  con- 
tracu  shall  not  exceed  •60,000,000  during  the 
first  year  of  such  contracts  prior  to  July  1, 
1071,  which  amount  shall  be  Increased  by  an 
additional  •60.000,000  during  the  first  year 
of  an  additional  number  of  such  contracts  on 
July  1  of  each  of  the  years  1071  and  1972. 

"(2)  No  interest  subsidy  payments  under 
this  section  shall  be  made  after  June  30,  1073, 
except  pursuant  to  contracts  entered  Into  on 
or  before  such  date. 

"(1)  In  determining  the  Income  of  any 
family  for  the  purposes  of  this  section,  In- 
come from  all  sources  of  each  member  of  the 
family  in  the  household  shall  be  Included,  ex- 
cept that  the  Secretary  shall  exclude  Inoome 
earned  by  any  minor  person. 

"(J)  (1)  The  Secretary  is  authorized,  i^on 
application  by  the  mortgagee,  to  insure  a 
mortgage  executed  by  a  mortgagor  who  meets 
the  eligibility  requirements  for  assistance 
payments  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  under 
subsection  (b).  Commitments  for  the  in- 
surance of  such  mortgagee  may  be  Issued  by 
the  Secretary  prior  to  the  date  of  their  exe- 
cution or  disbursement  thereon,  upon  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe. 

"(2)  To  be  eligible  for  insurance  under 
this  subsection,  a  mortgage  shall  meet  the 
requirements  of  section  221(d)  (2)  or  234(c), 
except  as  such  requirements  are  modified  by 
this  subsection:  Provided,  however.  That  in 
the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  10  per  centum 
of  this  authority  conferred  by  this  section 
and  subject  to  all  the  terms  thereof  may  be 
used  for  mortgages  in  existing  housing. 

"(3)  A  mortgage  to  be  Insured  under  this 
section  shall — 

"  ( 1 )  Involve  a  single-family  dwelUng  which 
has  been  approved  by  the  Secretary  prior  to 
the  beginning  of  construction  or  a  one-fam- 
ily unit  In  a  condominium  project  (together 
with  an  undivided  interest  In  the  common 
areas  and  facilities  serving  the  project) 
which  Is  released  from  a  multlf amlly  project, 
the  construction  of  which  has  been  com- 
pleted within  two  years  prior  to  the  filing  of 
the  application  for  assistance  payments  with 
respect  to  such  family  unit  and  the  unit 
shall  have  had  no  previous  occupant  other 
than  the  mortgagor; 

"(11)  Involve  a  single-family  dwelling 
whose  appraised  value,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary,  is  not  In  excess  of  •20.000  (which 
amount  may  be  Increased  by  not  more  than 
50  per  centum  In  any  geographical  area  where 
the  Secretary  authorizes  an  Increase  on  the 
basis  of  a  finding  that  the  cost  level  so 
requires) . 

"(ill)  be  executed  by  a  mortgagor  who 
shall  have  paid  in  cash  or  its  equivalent  on 
account  of  the  property  (a)  3  per  centum 
of  the  first  •IS.OOO  of  the  appraised  value  of 
the  property  (b)  10  per  centum  of  such 
value  In  excess  of  •IS.OOO  but  not  in  excess 
of  •26,000.  and  (c)  20  per  centum  of  suob 
value  In  excess  of  •26,000." 


CONPORMINO  AMENDMENTS 

Sbc.  503.  Section  238  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  Is  amended  by — 

(a)  striking  out  "section  236(1),  335(j)  (4), 
or  237"  each  place  It  appears  In  subsection 
(a)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "section 
236(1),  a86(J)(4).  237,  or  343";  and 

(b)  striking  out  "235,  236.  and  237"  each 
place  It  appears  In  subsection  (b)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "235,  236.  237,  and 
243". 

AMXNDMXNT  TO  THE  FEDERAL  NATIONAL  IIOET- 
OAGE  ASSOCIATION  CHASTER  ACT 

Sxc.  504.  Section  304(a)(1)  of  the  Na- 
tional Hoiulng  Act  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  "Nothing  In 
this  title  shall  prohibit  the  corporation  from 
purchasing,  and  making  commitments  to 
purchase,  any  mortgage  with  respect  to 
which  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  has  entered  Into  a  contract 
with  the  corporation  to  make  interest  sub- 
sidy payments  under  section  602  of  the 
Emergency  Home  Finance  Act  of  1070.". 

TITLE  VI— MISCELLANEOUS 

INTERBST  RATES  ON  THE  FINANCING  OP  FEDERAL 
HOUSING  ADMINISTRATION  ANS  VETERANS'  AO- 
ICINIBTRATION    ASSISTED   BOUSING 

Sec.  601.  Section  3(a)  of  the  Act  of  May 
7,  1068  (Public  Law  00-301),  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  Inserting  "(1) "  Immediately  follow- 
ing "(a)"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "October  1,  1070"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "January  l,  1072"; 
and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraphs: 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
the  sections  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1)  and 
any  maximum  Interest  rates  established 
pvirsuant  to  paragraph  (1),  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  and 
the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs,  re- 
spectively, are  authorized,  pursuant  to  com- 
mitments Issued  prior  to  January  1,  1072, 
to  Insure  or  guarantee  mortgages  and  loans 
at  whatever  Interest  rate  may  be  agreed  upon 
by  the  borrower  and  the  lender  if  the  lender 
certifies  it  has  made  no  charges  In  the  na- 
ture of  discounts  in  connection  with  the 
mortgage  or  loan  transaction  except  as  com- 
pensation for  expenses  in  accordance  with 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  and 
the  Administrator. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  and  the  Administrator 
shall  take  appropriate  steps  to  assure  that 
prospective  borrowers  have  adequate  infor- 
mation as  to  (A)  the  alternative  methods 
for  establishing  Interest  rates  pursuant  to 
this  subsection,  (B)  current  mortgage  In- 
terest rates  and  discounts  in  the  area,  (C) 
the  amount  of  any  discounts  to  be  chargetf 
each  party  to  the  transaction,  expressed  in 
terms  of  dollars  and  yield;  and  (D)  the 
amount  of  allowable  settlement  costs  and 
other  fees. 

"(4)  The  Secretary  and  the  Administra- 
tor shall  Jointly  report  to  the  Congress  not 
later  than  three  months  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  the  Emergency  Home  Finance 
Act  of  1070,  and  at  least  once  during  each 
calendar  quarter  thereafter,  with  respect  to 
the  adequacy  of  the  Interest  rates  eetab- 
lished  pursueint  to  paragraph  (1)  In  meet- 
ing the  mortgage  market,  including  the  level 
of  discounts  incident  to  such  rates  and  the 
relation  of  such  rates  and  discounts  to  Inter- 
est rates  established  In  accordance  with 
paragraph  (2).  The  Secretary  and  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  also  Jointly  report  to  the 
Congress  not  later  than  September  1,  1071, 
evaluating  the  dual  interest  rate  system  es- 
tablished by  this  subsection  and  making 
recommendations  as  to  permanent  legisla- 
tion with  respect  to  Interest  rates  on  Gov- 
ernment-assisted mortgages  and  loans." 


SETTLEMENT  COSTS  IN  TH<  IIMAMCIMa  OV 
FEDERAL  HOUSING  ADMINISTRATION  AMD 
VETERANS'  ADMINISTRATTON  ASSISTED  HOUS- 
ING 

Sec.  602.  (a)  With  respect  to  bousing 
built,  rehabilitated,  or  sold  with  assistance 
provided  under  the  National  Housing  Act  or 
under  chapter  37,  United  States  Code,  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment and  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  are  respectively  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  prescribe  standards  governing  the 
amounts  of  settlement  costs  allowable  in 
connection  with  the  financing  of  such  hous- 
ing in  any  such  area.  Such  standards  shall — 

(1)  be  established  after  consultation  be- 
tween the  Secretary  and  the  Administrator; 

(2)  be  consistent  in  any  area  for  housing 
assisted  under  the  National  Housing  Act  and 
housing  assisted  under  chapter  37.  title  38, 
United  States  Code;  and 

(3)  be  based  on  the  Secretary's  and  the 
Administrator's  estimates  of  the  reasonable 
charge  for  necessary  services  involved  in  set- 
tlements for  particular  classes  of  mortg;ages 
tuid  loans. 

The  Secretary  and  the  Administrator  shall 
undertake  a  Joint  study  and  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  Congress  not  later  than 
one  year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  with  respect  to  legislative  and  admin* 
istratlve  actions  which  should  be  taken  to 
reduce  mortgage  settlement  costs  and  to 
standardize  these  costs  for  all  geographla 
areas. 

SPECIAL  ADVISORT  COMMISSION  ON  ROUSING 

Sec.  603.  (a)(1)  There  Is  hereby  estab- 
lished the  Special  Advisory  Commission  on 
Hovislng  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Com- 
mission") consisting  of  thirteen  members 
appointed  by  the  President.  Of  these  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission,  not  more  than  three 
shall  be  regular  full-time  employees  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  not  less  than  four 
shall  represent  the  consumer.  Appointment 
shall  be  made  by  the  President  after  con- 
sultation with  the  ranking  majority  and 
minority  members  of  the  Housing  Subcom- 
mittees of  the  Committees  on  Banking  and 
Currency  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives. 

(2)  The  President  shall  designate  a  Chair- 
man and  a  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Commission. 

(3)  Each  member  shall  serve  for  a  term  of 
two  years  or  until  his  successor  has  been 
appointed,  except  that  no  person  who  la 
appointed  while  a  full-time  employee  of  the 
FHsderal  Government  shall  serve  in  such  posi- 
tion after  he  ceases  to  be  so  employed,  unless 
he  Is  rei4)polnted. 

(4)  A  vacancy  In  the  Commission  shall 
not  affect  Its  powers,  but  shall  be  filled  In 
the  same  manner  as  the  original  appoint- 
ment. 

(5)  Six  members  of  the  Commission  shall 
constitute  a  quorum. 

(b)  Not  later  than  November  1  of  each 
year,  the  Commission  shall  submit  an  an- 
nual report  to  the  President  and  to  the  Con- 
gress making  recommendations  on — 

(1)  the  number  of  new  and  rehabilitated 
housing  units  which  should  be  provided  dur- 
ing the  next  fiscal  year  with  and  without 
Government  assistance; 

(2)  the  cost  to  the  Federal  Government  of 
meeting  the  recommended  housing  goal  for 
the  next  fiscal  year; 

(3)  the  fiscal  and  monetary  policies,  both 
long-  and  short-range,  which  are  necessary 
to  achieve  recommended  levels  of  housing 
production;    and 

(4)  legislative  and  administrative  actions 
necessary  or  desirable  to  achieve  the  recom- 
mended housing  goal. 

The  recommendations  made  in  any  such 
report  shall  be  fully  considered  and  dis- 
cussed In  the  annvial  housing  report  required 
to  be  submitted  pursxiant  to  title  ZVI  of  the 
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Housing    and    Urban    Development    Act    ol 
1968. 

(c)  Each  department,  agency,  and  Instru- 
mentality of  the  Oovernment  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  fiimlsb  to  the  Commission, 
upon  request  made  by  the  Chairman  or  Vice 
Chairman,  such  Information  as  the  Commls- 
sion  deems  necessary  to  carry  out  Its  func- 
tions under  this  section. 

(d)  The  Chairman,  without  reg^ard  to  the 
provisions  of  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
governing  appointments  In  the  competitive 
service,  and  without  regard  to  the  provi- 
sions of  chapter  51  and  subchapter  III  of 
chapter  53  of  such  title  relating  to  classifica- 
tion and  General  Schedule  pay  rates,  shall 
have  the  power — 

(1)  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation 
of  such  staff  personnel  as  be  deems  neces- 
sary, and 

(3)  to  procure  temporary  and  Intermittent 
services  to  the  same  extent  as  is  authorized 
by  section  3109  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  but  at  rates  not  to  exceed  950  per  day 
for  individuals. 

(e)  Members  of  the  Commission,  other 
than  those  who  are  regular  full-time  em- 
ployees of  the  Oovernment.  shall  receive  com- 
pensation at  the  rate  of  975  per  day  for  each 
day  they  are  engaged  In  the  performance  of 
their  duties  as  members  of  the  Commission. 
All  members  of  the  Commission  shall  be  en- 
titled to  reimbursement  for  necessary  travel 
and  subsistence  expanses  incurred  by  them 
In  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

(f)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  this  section. 

aavxNca  ano  loan  aaaociATiONS 
Sbc.   604.    (a)    Section   5(c)    of   the   Home 
Owners'   Loan   Act   of   1933    (12   UJB.C.    1464 
(0) )  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$40,000"  In  the  first 
proviso  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "such 
amount  as  the  Board  may  determine  by 
tegulatlon";  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  before  the  next  to  the 
last  paragraph  a  new  paragraph  as  follows: 

"Any  such  association  is  authorized  to 
act  as  trustee  of  any  trust  created  or  orga- 
nized In  the  United  States  and  forming  part 
of  a  stock  bonus,  pension,  or  profit-sharing 
plan  which  qualifies  or  qualified  for  specific 
tax  treatment  under  section  401(d)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  II  the  funds 
of  such  trust  are  invested  only  In  savings 
accounts  or  deposits  in  such  association  or 
In  obligations  or  securities  Issued  by  such 
assocUtlon.  All  funds  held  In  such  fiduciary 
capacity  by  any  such  association  may  be  com- 
mingled for  appropriate  purposes  of  Invest- 
ment, but  Individual  records  shall  be  kept 
by  the  fiduciary  for  each  participant  and 
shall  show  In  proper  detail  all  transactions 
engaged  In  under  the  authority  of  this  para- 
graph." 

(b)  (1)  Section  2  of  the  Home  Owners'  Loan 
Act  of  1935  (12  U.S.C.  1462)  U  amended  by 
striking  out  subsection  (b)  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(b)  The  term  'primary  lending  area' 
means  ( 1 )  all  territory  located  within  a 
radius  of  one  hundred  miles  from  the  home 
afllce  of  an  association.  (2)  in  the  case 
of  an  association  converted  from  a  St*te- 
chartered  savings  and  loaja  Institution,  any 
additional  territory  within  which  that  insti- 
tution was  authorized  to  lend  on  real  estate 
security  prior  to  the  date  of  its  conversion, 
and  (3)  any  addlUonal  area  within  the  State 
in  which  such  home  office  Is  located;  except 
that  the  Board  may,  In  Its  discretion,  provide 
by  rule  or  regulaUon  that  this  clause  (3) 
shall  not  be  applicable  In  the  case  of  an 
association  havlxig  its  home  office  In  a  State 
where  St*te-chartered  savings  and  loan  asso- 
ciations are  not  permitted  to  lend  on  real 
estate  security  in  any  portion  of  the  addi- 
tional area  described  in  this  clause  (8)." 


(2)  Section  S(c)  of  the  Home  Owners' 
Loan  Act  of  1933  (12  U.SC  1464(c))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  In  the  first  sentence 
"one  hundred  miles  of  their  home  office"  and 
Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "their  primary  lend- 
ing area". 

SEAL    ESTATX    LOANS    BT    NATIONAL    BANKS 

Sec.  605.  Section  24  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act  (12  U.S.C.  371)   Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "80  per  centum"  and 
"twenty-five  years  '  in  clause  (3)  of  the  third 
sentence  of  the  first  p>aragraph  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "90  per  centum"  and  "thirty 
years",  respectively:  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "thlrty-slx  months", 
each  place  it  appears  in  the  first  sentence 
of  the  third  paragraph,  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "sixty  months". 

razAsuBT    BOBXOwiNo    ACTHoan-T    roB    new 
coMMVNrrixs  pbocbam 

Sec.  606.  Section  407  (a)  of  the  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1968  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  "The  Secretary  may  issue  obli- 
gations to  the  Secretary  of  the  "lYeasury  In 
an  amount  outstaxidlng  at  any  one  time 
sufficient  to  enable  the  Secretary  to  carry  out 
his  functions  with  respect  to  the  guarantees 
authorized  by  this  title.  The  obligations 
Issued  under  this  subsection  shall  have  such 
maturities  and  bear  such  rate  or  rates  of 
Interest  as  shall  be  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  pur- 
chase any  obligations  of  the  Secretary  Issued 
under  this  subsection,  and  for  such  purpose 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized 
to  use  as  a  public  debt  transaction  the  pro- 
ceeds from  the  sale  of  any  securities  Issued 
under  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act,  as  now 
or  hereafter  In  force,  and  the  purposes  for 
which  securities  may  be  issued  under  such 
Act  are  extended  to  Include  purchases  of  the 
Secretary's  obligations  hereunder." 

XMEBCXMCT  MMUMT  FBOM  INTXBBST  BATE  CON- 
rUCT  BETWEEN  FEOBBAL  LAW  ANO  STATE 
LAW 

Sec.  607.  Notwithstanding  any  other  law. 
from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  until 
July  1.  1972.  loans  to  local  public  agencies 
under  title  I  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  and 
to  local  public  hoiuslng  agencies  under  the 
United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937  may,  when 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urt>an  Development  to  be  necessary  because 
of  Interest  rate  limitations  of  State  laws, 
bear  Interest  at  a  rate  less  thsn  the  applicable 
going  Federal  rate  but  not  leas  than  6  per 
centum  per  annum. 

Mr.  8PARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  t>e  authorized  and  directed  to 
make  any  necessary  clerical  and  techni- 
cal changes  in  the  engrossed  bill.  S.  3685. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  passage  of  this  measure  the  Senate 
has  disposed  of  two  most  important  legis- 
lative proposals  today.  Both  were  han- 
dled ably  and  with  the  highest  degree  of 
skill  by  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Spaskman). 

The  authorization  for  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency  was.  of 
course,  extremely  signlflcant.  Its  swift 
and  unanimous  approval  by  the  Senate 
speaks  well  (or  tb«  maniMr  la  vblch  It 


was  presented  to  the  Senate  by  Senator 
Spark  MAN  and  for  its  full  and  careful 
treatment  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  under  the  leadership  of  its  dis- 
tinguished chairman,  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Fulbricht*. 

Senator  Sparkman's  handling  of  the 
mortgage  credit  proposal  was  equally 
superb.  For  that  also  he  deserves  the 
highest  commendation  of  the  Senate. 

Particularly  notable  with  respect  to 
the  consideration  of  this  all-important 
housing  assistance  measure  were  the  ef- 
forts of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Tower  >.  Our  thanks  go  as 
well  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire)  whose  work 
especially  on  title  V  of  the  proposal  was 
truly  outstanding.  By  necessity,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bem- 
NETT)  was  absent  today  but  he  is  to  be 
given  great  credit  as  well  for  cooperating 
so  splendidly  in  assuring  the  disposition 
of  this  measure  with  such  a  high  degree 
of  efflciency. 

Beyond  that,  I  would  like  to  thank 
Senator  Pastore.  Senator  Percy,  and  the 
many  others  who  Joined  in  support  of  this 
measure.  Their  views  are  always 
thoughtful  and  most  welcome. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentetives.  by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  disagreed  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  11102)  to  amend 
the  provisions  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  relating  to  the  construction  and 
modernization  of  hospitals  and  other 
medical  facilities  by  providing  separate 
authorizations  of  appropriations  for  new 
construction  and  for  modernization  of 
facilities,  authorizing  Federal  guarantees 
of  loans  for  such  construction  and  mod- 
ernization and  Federal  payment  of  part 
of  the  interest  thereon,  authorizing 
grants  for  modernization  of  emergency 
rooms  of  general  hospitals,  and  extend- 
ing and  making  other  improvements  in 
the  program  authorized  by  these  provi- 
sions; asked  a  conference  with  the  Sen- 
ate on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Staggers, 
Mr.  Jarman,  Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida,  Mr. 
Springer,  and  Mr.  Nelsen  were  appointed 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the 
conference. 


TOUCHET  DIVISION,  WALLA  WALLA 
PROJECT,  OREOON-WASHINOTON 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  the 
Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
S.  743. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  MetcalD  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  amendments  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  the  bill  (S.  743)  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
construct,  operate,  and  maintain  the 
Touchet  division,  Walla  Walla  project, 
Oregon-Washington,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses which  are,  on  page  3,  line  1,  strike 
out  "Irrigration"  and  insert  "Irrigation". 

On  page  4,  strike  out  all  after  line  17 
over  through  and  Including  Une  2,  on 
page  5,  and  Insert: 
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Sec.  6.  (a)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  Bureau  of  Sport 
Fisheries  and  Wildlife,  for  transfer  to  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  such  siuns  as  may 
be  required  to  cover  separable  and  Joint 
construction  costs  of  the  Touchet  division, 
Walla-Walia  project,  allocable  to  the  en- 
hancement of  anadromous  fish  as  determined 
by  cost  allocation  studies  comparable  to  those 
set  forth  In  House  Document  Numbered  155, 
Eighty-ninth  Congress,  second  session. 

(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  for 
construction  of  the  works  involved  in  the 
Touchet  division  $22,774,000  (January  1969 
prices) ,  less  the  amounts  authorized  by  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section. 

(c)  The  total  sums  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated by  subsection  (a)  and  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section  shall  be  plus  or  minus 
such  amounts,  if  any,  as  may  be  required  by 
reason  of  changes  In  the  cost  of  construction 
work  of  the  types  Involved  therein  as  shown 
by  engineering  cost  Indexes,  and,  in  addition 
thereto,  such  sums  as  may  be  required  to  op- 
erate and  maintain  such  division:  Provided, 
That  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  the  au- 
thority contained  in  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section  shall  be  expended  only  if  the  amount 
thereof  is  increased  In  any  given  fiscal  year 
by  a  proportionate  amount  appropriated 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)   of  this  section. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  disagree  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  on  S.  743,  ask  for 
a  conference  with  the  House  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  there- 
on, and  that  the  Chair  be  authorized  to 
appoint  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Acting  President  pro  tempore  appointed 
Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Church,  Mr.  Moss,  and 
Mr.  Jordan  of  Idaho  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate.  i 


Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Church,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr. 
AtLOTT,  and  Mr.  Jordan  of  Idaho  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


DIFFERENTIATION  BETWEEN  CER- 
TAIN PRIVATE  AND  PUBLIC  LANDS 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
S.  2062.   

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Metcalf)  Itdd  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  amendments  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  the  bill  (S.  2062)  to 
provide  for  the  differentiation  between 
private  and  public  ownership  of  leuids  in 
the  administration  of  the  acreage  limi- 
tation provisions  of  Federal  reclamation 
law,  and  for  other  purposes,  which  are, 
on  page  2,  line  5,  strike  out  "Interior" 
and  insert  "Interior;  and  to  the  extent 
that  such  lands  continue  to  qualify  for 
the  exempted  status  afforded  by  this  sec- 
tion they  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  ex- 
cess lands  for  any  purpose  whatsoever 
imder  said  reclamation  laws.". 

On  page  2,  strike  out  all  after  line  19, 
over  through  and  including  line  4,  on 
page  3.       

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  disagree  to  the  tunend- 
ments  of  the  House  on  S.  2062  and  ask 
for  a  conference  with  the  House  on  Uie 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  that  the  Chair  be  author- 
ized to  appoint  the  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Acting  President  pro  tempore  appointed 


EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR  PILING 
THE  REPORT  OP  THE  SENATE 
SPECIAL  COMMITTEE  ON  AGING 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
the  time  for  filing  the  report  of  the  Sen- 
ate Special  Committee  on  Aging  be  ex- 
tended to  May  15,  1970. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SEAWARD  LIMITS  OF  NATIONAL 
JURISDICTION  OVER  THE  CONTI- 
NENTAL SHELF 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  have  retwl 
with  great  interest  the  statement  pre- 
sented in  the  Senate  on  Monday  by  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana (Mr.  Metcalf)  regarding  the  sea- 
ward limits  of  national  Jurisdiction  over 
the  Continental  Shelf. 

Having  read  his  statement,  however, 
as  well  as  the  statements  of  the  distin- 
guished Junior  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Bellmon)  and  the  distinguished 
Junior  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Han- 
sen) on  the  same  question,  I  lielieve  I 
have  an  obligation  to  comment  on  the  is- 
sues Involved  in  view  of  the  imminence 
of  an  executive  policy  decision. 

First,  I  compliment  the  Senator  from 
Montana  on  the  interest  he  has  dis- 
played in  this  issue  sis  chairman  of  the 
Interior  Committee's  Special  Sulxiom- 
mittee  on  the  Continental  Shelf,  and  I 
commend  him  for  the  dedicated  and  fair 
msmner  in  which  he  has  conducted  the 
subcommittee's  extensive  hearings  on 
this  difficult  question. 

I  would  be  negligoit  If  I  did  not  also 
take  note  of  the  excellent  hearings  pre- 
viously held,  last  October,  on  the  same 
question  of  suboceanic  lands  jurisdiction, 
by  the  Commerce  Committee  subcommit- 
tee under  the  distinguished  leadership 
of  the  Jiwior  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  HOLLINGS)  . 

These  hearings  by  subcommittees  of 
the  Interior  and  Commerce  Committees 
are  vsduable  and  welcc»ne  supplements 
to  the  Initial  hearings  on  this  important 
question  held  by  the  committee  of  pri- 
mary jurisdiction,  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  And  here  I  express  my  thanks 
to  Senator  Hollings  and  Senator  Mzt- 
CALF  for  the  most  gracious  and  coopera- 
tive manner  In  which  they  have  recog- 
nized my  own  interest  in  the  matter  as 
chairman  of  the  Ocean  Space  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. 

I  am  gratified  that  this  very  difficult 
and  important  policy  issue  is  receiving 
the  attention  it  requires  from  the 
committees  of  the  Senate.  Even  more 
heartening  are  the  indications  that  the 
executive  branch,  at  the  highest  level,  is 
showing  signs  of  coming  to  grips  with  the 
issue. 

I  am  indeed  particularly  heartened  by 
this  development  since  I  have  heea  press- 
ing the  executive  branch  since  1967  to 
produce  a  substantive  policy  position  cm 


the  question  of  continental  shelf  and 
seabeds  Jurisdiction.  In  December  1967, 
in  the  first  session  of  the  90th  Congress 
I  presided  at  a  hearing  by  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  on  a  Senate  reso- 
lution I  introduced  directed  to  this  issue. 
Last  year  in  the  first  session  of  this  91st 
Congress  the  Sulicommittee  on  Ocean 
Space  subsequently  held  extensive  hear- 
ings on  the  question  in  July. 

The  subject  of  those  hearings  was  Sen- 
ate Resolution  33,  which  I  introduced  as 
a  vehicle  for  expressing  the  sense  of 
the  Senate  on  the  full  range  of  jurisdic- 
tional, arms  limitation,  and  pollution 
abatement  problems  confronting  the 
world  in  ocean  space. 

The  able  Senator  from  Montana  in  his 
statement  on  Monday  offered  several 
premises  on  which  he  believes  the  U.S. 
Government  policy  on  this  issue  should 
be  based.  I  am  happy  that  he  did  so,  and 
I  should  like  to  do  the  same  today.  In 
doing  so  I  hope  I  can  contribute  to  a 
clarification  of  the  issue. 

First,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  talk 
here  about  the  United  States  forfeiting 
its  rights,  under  the  Geneva  Convention 
of  1958,  to  the  continental  margin,  and 
even  some  alarms  spread  about  plots  to 
give  away  the  Continental  Shelf  of  the 
United  States. 

The  Senator  from  Montana  stated  the 
premise  that  "the  United  States  should 
not  forfeit  any  of  the  legal  rights,  pres- 
ent or  potential,  to  the  natural  resources 
of  the  continental  margin  it  enjoys  by 
virtue  of  the  1958  Geneva  Convention  on 
the  Continental  Shelf"  and  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  said  it  would  be  "foolish 
to  give  up  our  sovereign  rights  to  our 
Continental  Shelf  for  any  reason." 

I  agree  fully  that  the  United  States 
should  not  forfeit  any  of  its  rights  to 
minersd  resources  of  the  Continental 
Shelf.  Indeed  I  know  of  no  one  who  has 
suggested  such  a  forfeiture.  The  problem 
here  is  a  very  basic  one  of  tenrdnology, 
for  the  term  continental  margin  is  not 
synonymous  with  the  term  Continental 
Shelf  either  geographically  or  legally. 

The  Geneva  Convention  on  the  Con- 
tinental Shelf  is  just  that — an  interna- 
tional agreement  on  the  Continental 
Shelf,  and  it  confers  rights  to  no  one  in 
regard  to  the  entire  continental  margin. 
So,  I  think  we  need  not  worry  about  t^e 
United  States  forfeiting  rights  to  the 
natural  resources  of  the  continental 
margin  as  bestowed  by  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention. There  are  no  such  national 
rights. 

And  this  leads  me  to  my  own  first 
premise  for  the  formulation  of  the  U.S. 
policy  on  this  issue : 

The  United  States  should  clearly  un- 
derstand what  its  present  rights  are,  and 
are  not,  under  existing  international  law. 

Unfortunately,  the  petroleum  industry 
has  set  out  deliberately  to  obscure  and 
confuse  the  extent  of  existing  UjS.  sub- 
sea  rights  by  substituting  the  term  con- 
tinental margin  for  the  term  Continental 
Shelf.  In  fact,  the  term  continental  mar- 
gin is  an  all  encomi}assing  concept  In- 
cluding the  Continental  Shelf,  the  con- 
tinental slope,  and  the  continental  rise. 

But  nowhere,  either  in  the  Outer  C<hi- 
tlnental  Shelf  Lands  Act  of  1953.  nor 
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in  the  later  1958  Geneva  Convention  on 
the  Continental  Shelf  does  the  term  con- 
tinental margin  appear.  In  fact,  the  leg- 
islative history  of  these  acts  makes  quite 
clear  what  the  Continental  Shelf  was 
considered  to  be.  It  is  instructive  to  cite 
the  definition  of  the  shelf  as  it  appeared 
In  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  on  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act: 

The  Continental  Shell  U  defined  a«  the 
extension  of  the  land  mass  of  the  continents 
out  under  the  waters  of  the  ocean  to  the 
point  where  the  slope  leading  to  the  true 
ocean  bottom  begins.  ThU  point  is  generally 
regarded  as  a  depth  of  approximately  100 
fathoma,  or  600  feet,  more  or  less. 

In  short,  Mr.  President,  we  are  not 
confronted  with  the  question  of  whether 
we  should  renounce  any  existing  na- 
tional rights  or  give  away  our  Conti- 
nental Shelf.  The  question  rather  is  what 
additional  rights,  if  any.  this  Nation 
should  seek  beyond  our  existing  national 
Jurisdiction  under  international  law. 

My  own  recommendation  on  this  point 
as  stated  in  Senate  Resolution  33.  Is  that 
the  United  States  seek  to  negotiate  an 
international  agreement  extending  na- 
tional rights  to  adjacent  continental 
shelves  to  a  depth  of  550  meters,  a  depth 
which  I  believe  to  be  a  reasonable  com- 
promise between  the  existing  limits  of 
200  meters  and  the  extreme  proposal  of 
the  National  Petroleum  Council  for  na- 
tional sovereignty  to  a  depth  of  2.500 
meters  or  more.  The  depth  of  550  meters 
is  also  the  greatest  depth  at  which  the 
edge  of  the  Continental  Shelf  occurs  in 
the  world. 

This  leads  me  to  my  second  premise  for 
policy  formulation: 

T^e  United  States  should  keep  con- 
sistently in  mind  that  its  interests  do 
not  lie  solely  in  establishing  a  maximum 
Jurisdiction  over  subsea  areas  lying  off 
our  own  shores;  we  have  a  vital  national 
interest  also  Ln  what  subsea  Jurisdictions 
are  claimed  and  recognized  by  other  na- 
tions throughout  the  world. 

These  two  considerations  are  insep- 
arable. If  this  Nation  is  to  claim  subsea 
Jurisdictional  rights  200  miles  or  more  off 
our  coiut,  we  must  be  prepared  to  recog- 
nize similar  claims  by  every  other  nation. 
I  would  point  out  that  in  some  cases  the 
continental  margin,  which  the  petroleum 
industry  would  have  this  Nation  claim, 
extends  in  some  cases  to  400  or  500  miles 
offshore.  How  can  we  claim  exclusive  ac- 
cess to  petroleum  or  other  mineral  re- 
sources hundreds  of  miles  off  our  own 
shores  while  protesting  the  Peruvian  or 
Chilean  claims  of  exclusive  access  to  fish- 
ery resources  200  miles  off  their  own 
coasts? 

My  third  i»eml8e: 

The  United  States,  in  formulating  pol- 
icy on  this  Issue,  must  take  Into  accoimt 
aU  of  the  elements  that  caoaprise  our 
national  Interest. 

The  elemwits  of  national  interest  in- 
volved in  this  Jurisdictional  question  go 
far  beyozid  claims  to  possibie  petroleum 
deposits,  which  are  the  slnglemlnded 
concern  of  our  petroleum  Industry.  Due 
coDslderation  must  also  be  given  to  na- 
tional security  interests  in  maintaining 
maximum  freedom  of  the  seas,  to  the 
national  interest  in  maint^injt^g  freest 
possible  access  for  scientific  expLoratlon 


and  investigation,  and  to  our  national 
interest  in  preserving  and  promoting 
good  relations  with  other  nations  by  rec- 
ognizing their  legitimate  Interests. 

I  found  it  interesting  to  read  the  argu- 
ment by  the  junior  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming that  national  security  requires  this 
Nation  to  maximize  its  offshore  oil 
claims.  I  can  only  say  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  takes  precisely  the  op- 
posite view — that,  all  factors  considered, 
the  national  security  of  the  United  States 
is  best  served  by  a  claim  limited  exclu- 
sively to  the  Continental  Shelf. 

Indeed,  I  believe  this  issue  finally  has 
made  one  point  transpcu-ently  clear — in 
the  minds  of  the  petroletmi  industry,  na- 
tional Interest  means  oil  interests.  When 
we  are  discussing  oil  Import  quotas,  the 
petroleum  industry  cites  a  national  secu- 
rity Justification  for  limiting  imports  of 
oil  and  cites  Defense  Department  au- 
thorities to  back  up  its  contention.  But. 
in  the  minds  of  the  oil  Industry,  our  De- 
fense Department  is  wrong  when  the 
Department's  view  of  national  security 
requirements  conflicts  with  the  petro- 
leum Industry's  ambitions  offshore.  My 
conclusion  Is  that  in  both  instances,  the 
petroleum  Industry  Is  cynically  using  a 
national  security  cover  for  its  own  pur- 
suit of  black  gold. 

And  this  leads  me  to  my  final  premise 
for  policy  formulation  on  this  issue: 

The  United  States  should  not  confuse 
the  oil  interest  with  the  national  interest. 
Despite  the  consistent  findings  of  the 
National  Petroleum  Council  to  the  con- 
trary, what  is  good  for  the  oil  industry  is 
not  necessarily  good  for  the  United 
Stetes. 

Let  me  examine  briefly  what  the  real 
interests  of  the  oil  industry  are  in  this 
Jurisdictional  question. 

First,  the  petroleum  industry  wants 
the  most  extensive  possible  U.S.  claims 
to  subsea  areas  partly  because  of  the 
existing  oil  Import  quota  policy.  The  far- 
ther out  to  sea  they  can  push  the  boimd- 
arles  of  this  country,  the  more  oil  the 
industry  has  available  to  market,  at  arti- 
ficially high  prices,  behind  the  shield  of 
the  import  quota  system. 

Second,  the  petroleum  Industry  has 
found  it  immensely  profitable,  because 
of  U.S.  tax  laws,  to  deal  directly  with  less 
developed  nations  of  the  world  In  ex- 
ploiting oil  off  their  coasts.  The  typical 
deal  calls  for  a  modest  royalty  payment, 
say  12  to  15  percent,  to  the  host  nation, 
and  a  whopping  tax  pasmient  to  the  host 
nation  of  50  percent  of  profits.  Then,  in 
the  United  States,  the  oil  comimnles  take 
that  50  percent  tax  pajrment  to  a  foreign 
government  as  a  direct  tax  credit  against 
their  US.  tax  obligations.  In  effect,  the 
oil  companies  recoup  their  foreign  tax 
payments  from  Uncle  Sam — and  it  comes 
right  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  average 
American  taxpayers. 

I  really  do  not  believe  a  far-reaching 
decision  affecting,  worldwide,  the  na- 
tional Jurisdictions  of  every  nation, 
should  be  influenced  in  the  least  by  the 
petroleum  companies  understandable 
desire  to  continue  and  exiMmd  this 
sweetheart  deal  at  the  expense  of  the 
American  taxpayers. 

Instead,  Mr.  President.  I  hope  the 
White  House,  in  its  forthcoming  deci- 
sion, will  give  to  this  issue  the  balanced 


consideration  that  such  a  historic  deci< 
sion  requires.  A  wise  policy  properly 
enunciated  In  this  issue  will  live  in  his- 
tory long  after  the  so-called  Nixon  doc- 
trine is  relegated  to  the  footnotes. 

A  policy  decision  on  this  issue,  Mr. 
President,  cannot  be  truly  effective,  I 
believe,  unless  it  is  pursued  in  negotia- 
tions with  other  nations  and  unless  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  under  its 
constitutional  responsibilities,  ultimately 
gives  its  advice  and  consent  as  it  did  in 
the  case  of  the  1958  Geneva  Convention. 
I  want  to  assure  the  President  that  as 
chairman  of  the  Ocean  Space  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, I  am  prepared  to  do  my  best  to 
fulfill  that  constitutional  responsibility. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  distinguished  colleague  and  good 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 
I  will  not  take  much  of  the  Senate's  time. 

I  want  to  msike  a  couple  of  points  first 
of  all  with  respect  to  the  question  of 
Jurisdiction.  May  I  say  that  the  staff  of 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Iiwular 
Affairs  has  put  together  this  statement. 
And  I  am  not  trying  to  argue  the  points. 
I  simply  want  to  submit  it  for  the  Record 
in  order  that  all  Senators  may  be  ap- 
prised of  the  position  taken  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  It 
refiects  a  position  to  which  I  subscribe. 

The  Interior  Committee  of  the  Senate 
has  clear-cut  responsibility  for  and 
Jurisdiction  over  legislation  pertaining 
to  the  development  on  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf.  This  is  based  on  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946 — 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress— which 
assigns  to  this  committee  Jurisdiction 
over  "mineral  resources  of  the  public 
lands,"  "mining  interests  generally"  and, 
"petroleum  conservation."  In  addition, 
the  committee  has  held  extensive  hear- 
ings on  past  legislation  pertaining  to 
the  Continental  Shelf:  The  Submerged 
Lands  Act,  Public  Law  31,  The  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act,  Public  Law 
212 — 83d  Congress — and  the  Engle  Act, 
Public  Law  337 — 85th  Congress.  This  act 
Imposed  restraints  on  the  Department  of 
Defense  reserving  or  restricting  public 
lands.  Including  Federal  lands  on  the 
Continental  Shelf,  for  Federal  defense 
purposes. 

Mr.  President,  with  respect  to  the 
statement  made  by  my  distinguished 
colleague,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land, let  me  say  simply  that  I  agree 
and*  repeat  that  I  feel  there  is  a  very 
close  relationship  between  the  adequacy 
and  the  availability — and  I  underscore 
that  word — of  petroleum  resources  to  our 
national  security. 

We  have  but  to  reflect  on  this  fact. 
Seventy-flve  percent  of  all  of  the  energy 
that  this  great  Nation — the  United 
States  of  America — uses  comes  directly 
from  petroleum  and  natural  gas. 

More  than  99  percent  of  all  the  loco- 
motion which  we  have  at  our  disposal 
in  this  country — and  by  that  I  mean  the 
use  of  cars,  and  trucks,  trains,  ships, 
and  planes — which  provides  the  locomo- 
tion for  these  four  major  ways  of  get- 
ting around  comes  from  petroleum.  And 
If  we  want  to  talk  about  walking  and 
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bicycling,  it  may  be  interesting  paren- 
thetically to  note  that  80  percent  of 
all  of  the  roads  in  the  United  States  are 
built  of  asphalt. 

So.  I  do  not  think  there  can  be  much 
question  as  to  the  close  relationship  be- 
tween the  adequate  supply  of  petroleum 
and  our  national  security. 

As  I  have  pointed  out  and  as  the  pres- 
ent Presiding  OfBcer  (Mr.  Metcalt)  has 
from  time  to  time  pointed  out.  It  Is  a 
fact  that  If  we  were  to  become  depend- 
ent upon  foreign  sources  of  siipply,  we 
do  not  need  much  imagination  to  con- 
template what  could  happen. 

I  suggest  that  our  foreign  policy  as  It 
reflects  our  Interest  in  the  Middle  East 
might  be  an  entirely  different  one  if 
America  were  getting,  not  the  3.5  percent 
of  its  supplies  from  Arab  States,  but  a 
considerably  major  share  of  the  oil  and 
gas  we  use  in  this  country.  If  that  were 
the  case,  then  I  think  that  in  all  prob- 
ability we  would  find  that  our  foreign 
policy  would  be  more  closely  attuned, 
I  would  suggest,  to  that  of  France  toward 
Libya  than  is  presently  the  case. 

I  say  this  because  I  think  it  follows, 
and  It  cannot  be  debated  and  cannot  be 
successfully  controverted,  that  if  we  were 
dependent  upon  the  Arab  coimtries  for 
our  oil  supplies  and  we  knew  that  we 
had  to  get  a  major  share  of  our  oil 
from  there,  we  could  not  possibly  have 
any  other  foreign  policy  excepting  one 
of  great  interest  in  and  responsiveness 
to  those  things  which  would  best  serve 
the  interests  of  Arab  countries  with  the 

.  a:  ,      oil. 

t  3  I         I  hope  the  time  does  not  come  when 
^  this  country  of  ours  has  to  have  Its 

foreign  policies  dictated  by  those  eco- 
nomic interests  that  reflect  the  great  ur- 
gency of  having  to  follow  a  course  of  ac- 
tion which  reflects  our  dependency  upon 
someone  else's  continuing  good  wlU. 

When  I  spoke,  and  when  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Metcalf)  chaired  the  meet- 
ing of  that  subcommittee  on  which  I 
serve,  Mr.  President,  I  know  that  it  was 
the  great  and  continuing  Interest  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Montana 
that  this  country  do  nothing  insofar  as 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  is  concerned 
which  would  not  reflect  the  best  interests 
of  the  United  States  of  America.  And  If 
it  happens  in  this  instance,  and  I  think 
it  does,  that  the  interests  of  America  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  oil  companies  on 
the  other  coincide  and  parallel,  as  the 
U.S.  Geological  Survey  and  the  Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Power  Commission  con- 
tend we  must  not  renounce  our  right  to 
this  shelf.  Their  testimony  supports  the 
proposition  that  within  the  United  States 
and  out  to  the  200  meter  Isobath  are 
contained  2  trillion  barrels  of  oil  and 
2,127  trillion  cubic  feet  of  natural  gas. 
Add  to  that  the  oil  that  is  locked  In  the 
shale  deposits  of  the  Green  River  pla- 
teau In  Utah,  Colorado,  and  Wyoming, 
where  geologists  say  if  we  can  turn  the 
key  to  those  oil  shale  deposits  we  will  have 
released  and  made  available  to  us  more 
oil  than  we  have  used  up  to  the  present 
time  and  perhaps  more  oil  than  there  is 
known  to  be  in  reserves  throughout  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

If  one  adds  to  that  the  fact  we  have 
coal  deposits  In  the  State  of  Wyoming 


alone  that  could  supply  much  of  the 
energy  needs  of  this  coimtry.  and  If 
one  adds  to  Wyoming's  reserves  those 
in  the  great  State  of  Montana,  and  if 
one  takes  in  addition  the  uranium  we 
have  in  this  country,  I  think  we  can  be 
assured  of  being  able  to  satisfy  our  en- 
ergy requirements  far  into  the  distant 
future,  far  beyond  our  ability  to  contem- 
plate. 

So  I  say  it  makes  sense  to  me  not  to 
give  away  as  valuable  a  resource  as  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf. 

According  to  testimony  before  your 
committee,  Mr.  President,  we  have  all 
sorts  of  rich  resources  contained  in  this 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  which  can  be 
of  great  value  to  this  country. 

I  hope  this  Congress  will  have  the 
wisdom  and  the  courage  to  see  that  the 
interests  of  the  United  States  come  flrst 
when  it  is  applied  to  our  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf.  If  that  can  be  done  we  will 
serve  this  people  well,  those  who  call 
themselves  Americans,  in  seeing  that  we 
have  not,  in  trying  to  buy  the  goodwill 
of  foreign  coimtries,  given  away  a  re- 
source which  is  as  Important  to  us  as 
this  is. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  for  his  com- 
ments and  his  contributions.  I  think  we 
are  both  acting  with  the  same  interest 
in  mind,  the  interest  of  the  United 
States.  We  have  a  different  interpretation 
of  what  that  interest  is.  We  must  be  very 
careful  not  to  confuse  the  interests  of 
the  oil  industry  with  what  necessarily 
must  be  the  Interests  of  the  United 
States.  We  must  bear  in  mind  that  by 
osmosis  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
has  taken  on  in  Washington  a  role  akin 
to  that  of  an  attorney-client  relationship 
with  the  oil  industry.  I  say  this  advisedly 
because  when  one  looks  at  the  record  of 
the  National  Petrolemn  Council,  there 
will  not  be  found  a  recommendation  of 
the  National  Petrolemn  CouncU  that  has 
not  been  accepted  by  the  Department  of 
the  Interior. 

There  are  those  in  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  in  governing  positions  with- 
in that  Department — the  Bureau  of 
Commercial  Fisheries  or,  perhaps,  those 
concerned  with  hard-rock  minerals — 
who  would  like  to  see  a  movement  made 
toward  some  kind  of  international  re- 
gime, in  the  ocean,  the  seabed,  and  the 
ocean  floor. 

Answering  speciflcally  the  points  of 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming,  I  think  that 
I  am  suggesting  exactly  what  he  said. 
This  Nation  should  not  be  at  the  whim 
of  any  other  nation  to  turn  off  or  to 
turn  on  or  blackjack  us  or  hold  us  up 
for  higher  roytdties  and  payments,  which 
is  what  Near  Eastern  countries  have 
done.  They  have  held  us  up:  50  percent 
tax  payments  and  15  percent  royalty 
fees.  It  does  not  bother  the  oil  com- 
panies because  these  taxes  are  paid  for 
and  passed  on  *<>  the  taxpayers. 

I  suggest  there  be  an  international 
organization — which  would  not  act  at 
the  whim  of  any  foreign  country — in 
which  we  would,  because  of  our  tech- 
nological abilll7  and  because  of  our  cap- 
ital contribution,  exercise  a  fairly  d(Mn- 


inant  role  and  make  sure  it  followed  a 
certain  direction.  I  think  it  important 
that  neither  the  continental  slope  ■dot 
continental  rise  be  closed  off  to  us.  An 
international  organization  would  assure 
free  access  to  these  areas  around  the 
world. 

Then,  from  the  viewpoint  of  military 
security,  which  the  Senator  touched 
upon  forcefully  in  his  original  comments 
and  again  Just  now,  all  I  can  do  is  quote 
from  the  testimony  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  Nutter,  who  said: 

We  continue  to  consider  it  important  for 
national  security  to  define  a  narrow  bound- 
ary for  the  Continental  Shelf. 

This  has  been  the  position  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  right  down  the 
line. 

Finally,  when  it  comes  to  the  deflnitlon 
of  the  Continental  Shelf.  I  agree  with 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  with  regard 
to  Jurisdiction.  ITiere  is  no  question  but 
that  the  E>epartment  of  Interior  has 
complete  Jurisdiction  over  resoiu'ces  of 
the  Inter  and  Outer  Continental  Shelf. 
But  I  also  remind  the  Senate  of  the  de- 
flnitlon of  the  Continental  Shelf  as  de- 
flned  in  the  report  of  the  C(»nmittee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  to  accom- 
pany S.  1901,  the  bill  to  provide  for 
Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  over 
the  submerged  lands  of  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf,  dated  1953.  It  stated: 

In  ooimtnes  using  the  metric  system  the 
outer  limit  of  the  sbeU  Is  generally  re- 
garded as  a  depth  of  200  meters.  •  •  • 

What  is  happening  Is  that  because  of 
the  encouragement  of  the  oil  industry 
there  has  been  a  cloud  of  confusion,  a 
change  in  terminology  between  "shelf" 
and  "margin." 

When  one  gets  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  shelf,  to  the  slope  or  margin,  it  is 
open  to  question. 

With  respect  to  Jurisdiction,  any  treaty 
that  is  decided  on  would  have  to  go 
through  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations for  approval  or  disapproval. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  First,  I  would  like  to 
respond  to  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Rhode  Island.  I  wish  to  read  an 
interpretation  of  am  rights  as  a  nation 
imder  the  1958  Geneva  Convention  on 
the  Continental  Shelf.  This  is  the  new 
agreement: 

a.  A  definite  seaward  limit  for  the  exclu- 
sive Jurisdiction  of  the  coastal  state  may  be 
persuasively  derived  from  the  language  of  the 
Convention  as  It  now  stands.  There  Is,  how- 
ever, a  wide  number  of  Interpretations  as  to 
just  what  the  language  means.  Some  argue 
that  the  factor  of  exploltablUty  Is  the  con- 
trolling term  and  would  carry  the  coastal  na- 
tion's exclusive  jurisdiction  to  mid-ocean. 
Others  argue  that  the  200  meter  factor  Is 
determinative  and  that  national  jurisdiction 
Is  limited  to  the  200  meter  Isobath.  Finally, 
there  Is  the  Intermediate  view,  under  which 
the  exploltablUty  factor  Is  limited  by  the 
element  of  adjacency.  According  to  this  view, 
the  exclusive  sovereign  rights  of  the  coastal 
nations  would  embrace  the  submerged  land 
mass  of  the  adjacent  continent  down  to  Its 
junction  with  the  deep  ocean  floor,  Ure^jec- 
tive  of  depth.  It  Is  this  view  that  has  been 
adopted  by  the  National  Petroleum  Council 
and  has  the  support  of  the  House  of  Dele- 
gates of  the  American  Bar  Association. 

I  would  like  to  say  further  with  respect 
to  another  point  my  good  friend  made 
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with  regard  to  the  position  taken  by 
the  Department  of  Defense,  wherein  they 
say  tliey  think  it  would  serve  the  interest 
of  this  country  best  to  have  as  narrow  a 
limit  as  possible.  I  can  understand  why 
they  take  that  position.  If  one  reflects 
for  a  moment  upon  our  being  able  to 
move  in  closely  to  the  shores  of  other 
countries  and  oeing  able  to  get  our  ships 
and  submarines  as  close  as  we  can,  it 
does  make  sense. 

I  do  not  know  what  undersea  surveil- 
lance we  may  have  now.  I  read  all  sorts 
of  stories  in  the  newspapers  that  we 
may  have  all  sorts  of  gadget ry  placed 
on  the  ocean  bottom  that  will  monitor 
the  movement  of  ships.  I  do  not  know 
whether  that  is  true  or  not.  but  looking 
at  it  strictly  from  the  standpoint  of  being 
able  to  monitor  ships  of  foreign  coun- 
tries and  being  able  to  move  our  ships 
in  closely,  that  makes  sense.  But  I  re- 
member how,  following  the  close  of 
World  War  I.  the  French  decided  to  pro- 
tect themselves  by  building  the  famous 
maginot  line.  We  all  know  what  hap- 
pened at  the  beginning  of  World  War  II. 

By  the  same  token.  I  would  only  sug- 
gest to  my  good  friend  from  Rhode  Is- 
land that  by  the  time  we  get  all  the  other 
sophistication  built  into  the  undersea 
monitoring  devices,  whatever  we  may 
have  in  our  submarine  patrols,  and 
everything  else,  and  by  the  time  we  think 
we  have  the  last  word. '"  I  suspect  that 
we  will  have  perfected  the  sophistication 
of  satellites  in  orbit  so  as  to  make  that 
whole  concept  Just  as  obsolete  as  was  the 
maginot  line.  It  was  with  that  thought 
in  mind  that  I  would  tend  to  discount 
what  the  Department  of  Defense  has 
said. 

Looking  at  it  now  from  another  point 
of  view,  from  the  military  point  of  view. 
I  think  it  has  been  recognized  by  every- 
one from  World  War  I  forward  that. 
more  and  more,  mobility,  the  ability  of 
an  army  to  strike  effectively  and  quickly 
and  decisively,  is  geared  In  direct  rela- 
tionship to  the  availability  of  petroleum 
suppUes.  That  was  demonstrated  for  all 
the  world  to  take  note  of  back  in  World 
War  n.  The  fact  is  that  more  than  half, 
or  at  least  half,  of  the  tonnage,  so  I  am 
told,  that  has  gone  to  Vietnam  is  what 
one  would  think  it  might  be.  It  has  been 
petroleum  or  petroleum  products,  be- 
cause that  is  the  way  an  army.  navy,  and 
air  force  moves  today. 

All  I  can  say  is.  let  us  not  be  blinded 
by  the  Depculment  of  Defense's  concept 
because,  while  it  might  be  nice  to  be  able 
to  move  our  ships  close  to  the  shores  of 
foreign  nations,  we  place  a  dependency 
on  the  maginot  line  concept  and  over- 
look the  adequacy  of  petrolermi  supply, 
which  I  tliink  is  of  far  greater  signifl- 
cance  to  our  defense  posture  than  would 
be  the  point  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator jrleld? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  am  not  one  to  be  blinded 
by  the  Defense  Department  view.  I  know 
I  disagree  with  them  on  ABM  gadgetry 
and  a  variety  of  other  points.  But  when 
it  comes  to  command  of  the  seas,  while 
it  may  be  because  I  iiave  been  an  officer 
in  the  Coast  Guard  and  served  imder  the 
Navy  In  the  last  war,  I  feel  command  of 


the  seas  is  a  very  important  thins,  and 
that  the  more  freedom  we  as  a  seagoing 
nation  have,  the  better  off  we  are. 

I  also  believe  that  in  this  case  the 
Defense  Department  has  taken  into  ac- 
count not  just  a  system  of  gadgetry,  but 
also  the  tactical  system,  and  has  also 
taken  into  mind  and  account  the  whole 
concept  of  broad  policy  and  broad  strat- 
egy, and  for  that  reason  believes  we 
should  continue  maximum  freedom  of 
the  seas. 

Answering  directly  the  question  of  the 
definition  of  the  term  "Continental 
Shelf"  as  it  was  agreed  to  at  Geneva,  and 
encompassing  the  so-called  exploitability 
test.  I  believe  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  framers  of  the  convention  had 
in  mind  only  the  shelf  proper,  that  por- 
tion of  the  submerged  land  mass  that 
reaches  a  natural  break  at  the  continen- 
tal slope.  In  some  cases  the  edge  of  the 
shelf  goes  down  to  depths  of  550  meters. 
What  was  allowed  for  by  the  exploit- 
ability  clause  was  to  go  as  far  as  could 
be  exploited  to  the  edge  of  the  shelf.  But 
the  Geneva  definition  certainly  does  not 
encompass  the  slope  and  the  rise.  By  its 
use  of  the  term  "shelf  the  petroleimi  in- 
dustry has  attempted  to  confuse  it  with 
the  total  margin,  which  includes  both 
the  slope  and  the  rise. 

I  am  going  to  close  this  debate  and  go 
on  to  other  subjects,  unless  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  has  a  reply. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  thank  my  colleague. 
Without  laboring  that  point,  let  me  Just 
conclude  my  part  In  this  colloquy,  as  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  by  saying  we  are  for- 
timate  that  American  entrepreneurs 
have  gone  into  the  Middle  Blast  coun- 
tries and  have  gone  all  over  the  world, 
for  that  matter.  The  average  American 
taxpayer  does  not  pay  money  out  of  his 
pocket  for  the  privilege  that  has  been 
extended  American  oilmen  to  drill  wells 
in  the  Middle  East.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  precise  opposite  Is  the  fact. 

Last  year  there  was  plus  of  more  than 
$2  billion  In  the  balance  of  payments  that 
resulted  from  the  fact  tliat  American  in- 
dustry was  involved  in  the  production  of 
oil  in  the  Middle  East. 

I  am  certain  that  our  friends  who  are 
members  of  NATO,  Western  European 
countries,  are  happy  indeed  that  we  are 
Involved  In  those  oil  drilling  operations, 
because  that  Is  where  a  major  share  of 
their  oil  supplies  come  from.  So  rather 
than  leave  the  impression  that  activi- 
ties of  American  oil  companies  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world,  have  taken  dol- 
lars away  from  the  American  taxpayers, 
let  us  have  the  fact.  The  fact  is  that  the 
American  taxpayer  has  benefited  from 
our  balance  of  payments  by  more  than  $2 
billion  because  those  oil  companies  have 
been  over  there. 

Mr.  President,  I  realize  that  the  hour  Is 
late,  and  I  shall  not  burden  my  good 
friend's  gradousness  and  patience  fur- 
ther. I  thank  my  colleague. 

Mr.  PELL.  The  Senator  has  raised  a 
point  as  to  which  I  should  like  to  ask 
him  a  question.  What  would  the  Senator's 
definition  of  the  outer  limit  of  the  Con- 
tinental Shelf  be? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  May  I  say  to  my  good 
friend  from  Rhode  Island  that  I  am  not 
a  lawyer,  as  he  is 

Mr.  PELL.  I  regret  to  say  I  am  not. 


either.  We  are  both  In  the  underpriv- 
ileged minority. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  have  the  definition 
right  here.  I  read  it  Just  a  moment  ago. 

In  response  to  the  question  raised  bv 
my  good  friend  from  Rhode  Island,  I 
would  say  I  subscribe  to  this  intermediate 
view : 

Finally,  there  U  tbe  Intermediate  view, 
under  which  the  explolUblllty  factor  U  lim- 
ited by  the  element  of  adjacency.  According 
to  this  view,  the  exclusive  sovereign  rlghta  of 
the  co«atal  nations  would  embrace  the  sub- 
merged land  masa  of  the  adjacent  continent 
down  to  It*  Junction  with  the  deep  ocean 
floor.  Irrespective  of  depth.  It  Is  this  view 
that  hae  been  adopted  by  the  National  Pe- 
troleum Council  and  has  the  support  of  the 
House  of  Delegates  of  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  can  Imagine  no  other  view' 
being  adopted  by  the  National  Petroleimi 
Council  and  its  lawyers  in  the  Interior 
Department,  and  presumably  some  of  its 
lawyers  in  the  American  Bar  Association. 

But  in  view  of  the  national  interest.  I 
would  say  that  is  not  correct.  I  would 
cite  the  report  of  the  Society  of  Marine 
Resources,  which  has  studied  this  matter 
for  2  years,  and  its  study  is  deemed  most 
definitive: 

The  seaward  limit  of  each  coastal  nation's 
"continental  shelf"  should  be  flzed  at  tbe 
aOO-meter  laob*th.  or  60  n*utlcal  mllee  from 
tbe  baseline  for  measuring  the  breadth  of 
Its  territorial  sea.  whichever  alternative  gives 
It  the  greater  area  for  purpoaea  of  the  Con- 
vention. 

This  goes  farther  than  before,  because 
they  did  not  have  the  horizontal  or  nau- 
tical distance  measurement.  Personally, 
I  favor  the  550-meter  isobath,  which 
would  give  a  little  bit.  and.  perhaps,  in 
some  Instances,  a  portion  of  the  slope  as 
well,  but  I  think  the  thought  of  going  to 
the  bottom  of  the  slope  and  confusing  the 
bottom  of  the  slope  with  the  Continental 
Shelf  concept  is  the  result  of  the  Na- 
tional Petroleum  Council's  excellent  pub- 
lic relations  department's  repeated  state- 
ments, attempting  to  secure  for  the  in- 
dustry its  natural  short- nm  self-interest. 

But  I  would  contend  that  its  long- 
term  self-interest  Is  best  gained,  because 
of  our  technological  ability.  In  having 
maximum  freedom  of  access  to  the  slopes 
of  all  other  nations  of  the  world.  I  think 
they  do  not  really  know,  in  this  case, 
what  is  best  for  them  over  the  long  haul. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  distinguished  colleague.  I  shall  not 
take  any  further  time. 


TORTURE   OP   POLITICAL   PRISON- 
ERS IN  GREECE 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  congratu- 
late the  Council  of  Europe  on  Its  adop- 
tion of  a  resolution  calling  on  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Greece  to  "abolish  Immedi- 
ately torture  and  other  ill  treatment  of 
prisoners,"  to  release  persons  now  b(^g 
detained  administratively,  and  "to  re- 
store without  delay  human  rights  and 
fundamental  freedoms." 

I  am  glad  that  they  have  taken  this 
step  and  am  glad  also  that,  while  com- 
menting on  the  improvements  that  have 
occurred  in  Greece,  they  have  not  been 
diverted  from  directing  the  world's  at- 
tention to  the  brutal  practices  of  tbe 
regime  now  In  power. 
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It  really  strikes  me  as  odd  that  the 
explanation  that  the  United  States  offers 
for  continuing  the  limited  military  sup- 
port to  Greece  is  the  importance  of 
Greece  to  NATO.  Yet,  the  very  nations 
who  have  the  most  to  lose  by  any  failure 
of  NATO  are  the  very  same  nations  who 
have  taken  this  action  in  the  Council  of 
Europe  condemning  the  Greek  Govern- 
ment. 

I  do  hope  that  our  administration  will 
soon  unequivocally  declare  that  we  find 
the  junta  in  Athens  and  its  permission 
of  administrative  use  of  torture  abhor- 
rent to  the  United  States. 

We  have  never  done  this  officially.  And, 
because  of  our  not  having  done  so  and 
because  of  our  continued  extension  of 
military  assistance  and  our  use  of  Greek 
ports  for  liberty  and  refurbishment  pur- 
poses for  our  Naval  forces,  the  un- 
fortunate Greek  people  continue  to 
labor  under  the  false  assumption  that 
the  Greek  Junta  enjoys  the  support  of 
the  United  States.  It  may  enjoy  the  sup- 
port of  the  Pentagon,  but  it  certainly 
does  not  enjoy  the  support  of  the  United 
States.  For  this  reason.  I  believe  our  po- 
sition should  be  stated  unequivocally. 

Incidentally,  in  connection  with  the 
report  of  the  Council  of  Europe.  I  would 
draw  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  excellent  book  by  James  Becket, 
"Barbarism  in  Greece,"  recently  pub- 
lished by  Walker  b  Co.  I  had  the  honor 
to  do  a  preface  for  this  book  which,  I 
believe,  docimients  past  practices  of 
torture  by  the  regime  in  Greece. 

The  recent  political  trials  in  Athens 
continue  to  attest  to  these  views. 

All  told,  while  I  am  glad  to  note  that 
there  have  been  certain  constitutional 
improvements  by  the  Greek  Govern- 
ment, I  would  hope  that  the  United 
States  would  Join  the  Council  of  Europe 
in  urging  Greece  to  move  along  the  road 
toward  a  less  brutal  form  of  government. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  news 
story  and  excerpts  from  the  report  of 
the  Council  of  Europe  be  inserted  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
PRisoKn  ToBTuax  Is  Laid  to  Orxxcx  bt  IS 

Countries — Reciick  Accused  bt  All  But 

Two  IN  Council  of  BxnioPE — Refobt  De- 
tails Treatment 

(By  Eric  Pace) 

Strasbourg,  Prance,  April  15. — Fifteen 
Western  European  aovermnents  asserted 
jointly  today  that  the  Oreek  military  junta 
engaged  In  "torture  and  other  ill  treatment" 
of  Its  political  prisoners.  The  Oovermnents 
also  made  public  a  40,000-word  report  detail- 
ing alleged  misdeeds  by  the  authorities  In 
Athens. 

The  allegation  of  torture  came  In  a  reso- 
lution adopted  by  the  Committee  of  Minis- 
ters of  tbe  Council  of  Europe,  which  met 
at  tbe  council's  modem  headquarters  here. 

Of  the  17  member  nations — all  of  them 
parliamentary  democracies — all  except  France 
and  Cyprus  voted  for  the  resolution. 

Oreece,  anticipating  expulsion  by  the 
council,  withdrew  last  December  and  has 
already  dismissed  tbe  report,  the  substance 
of  wlilch  was  disclosed  In  November,  as  null 
and  void. 

IN  the  hands  or  the  people 
Gtaston   Thorn,   the  Foreign   Minister  of 
Luxembourg,  who  was  cbalnuan  of  the  meet- 
ing today,  said  at  a  news  conference  after 


the  morning  session:  "Now  tbe  matter  Is  in 
the  hands  of  the  people.  They  have  the 
report." 

Opponents  of  the  three-year-old  Greek 
Government  hoi>e  the  ministers*  action  will 
further  arouse  public  opinion  against  It.  Op- 
timists among  them  also  hope  that  the 
Greek  authorities  may  be  dissuaded  from 
taking  further  harsh  measiires  against 
dissidents. 

The  rep»ort.  drafted  last  year  by  the  Euro- 
pean Commission  on  Human  Rights,  says 
that  torture  and  111  treatment  of  prisoners 
were  an  "administrative  practice"  officially 
tolerated  by  the  Government  of  Premier 
George  Papadopoulos. 

Among  the  accounts  It  gives  Is  the  testi- 
mony of  a  26-year-old  woman,  Mrs.  Anastasla 
Tslrka.  who  said  she  was  tied  down,  gagged 
and  beaten  on  the  soles  of  her  feet  while 
pregnant. 

The  report  says  the  commission  heard  al- 
legations of  torture  or  111  treatment  of  more 
than  200  detainees.  It  examined  30  of  tbe 
cases  to  "some  substantial  degree"  and  con- 
cluded that  In  11  of  them  "torture  or  111 
treatment  has  been  established"  and  that  In 
17  others  there  was  other  evidence  corrobo- 
rating the  complaints. 

The  commission  Indicated  that  tbe  Oreek 
police  liked  to  beat  prisoners  on  tbe  soles  of 
their  feet  because  the  practice  Is  Intensely 
painful  but  leaves  no  lasting  marks  If  skill- 
fully done. 

Another  criticism  of  the  junta  was  voiced 
separately  today  by  the  Greek  composer 
Mlkls  Theodorakls.  who  was  released  from 
detention  this  week  and  flew  to  Paris  for 
medical  treatment. 

In  a  message  read  here.  Mr.  Theodorakls 
said  that  the  prison  and  concentration-camp 
system  In  Greece  was  "Inadmissible  in  any 
of  our  European  countries,  and  not  only  for 
my  country  but  for  every  man  who  Is  civilized 
and  free." 

The  message  from  Mr.  Theodorakls.  who 
wrote  the  music  for  the  films  "Zorba  the 
Greek"  and  "Z,"  was  read  at  a  news  confer- 
ence conducted  by  Jean  Jacques  Servan- 
Schrelber,  the  French  edltor-polltlclan.  who 
criticized  the  French  Government  for  not 
voting  for  the  report. 

NO  PERIL  or  red  coup  FOUlfD 

The  principal  conclusions  of  the  1.200- 
page  document  and  some  of  Its  details  were 
published  In  the  press  after  being  leaked  by 
officials  opposed  to  the  Athens  government. 

It  concluded  that  contrary  to  contentions 
of  the  Greek  authorities,  there  was  no  dan- 
ger of  a  Communist  takeover  at  the  time 
they  came  to  power  In  a  military  coup  d'etat. 

The  report  of  tbe  resolution  adopted  to- 
day asserted  that  the  military  government 
had  violated  provisions  of  the  European  Con- 
vention on  Human  Rights.  The  Greek  author- 
ities have  denounced  the  convention,  but  tbe 
Council  of  Europe  contends  that  they  are 
still  bound  by  Its  provisions. 

The  French  Government  has  not  ratified 
the  convention  and  said  that  was  why  it  did 
not  vote.  Tbe  delegation  of  Cyprus,  which  has 
close  ties  with  Greece,  made  it  known  that 
It  did  not  vote  becauae  it  took  exception  to 
the  resolution. 

The  delegations  that  voted  In  favor  were 
those  of  Austria,  Britain,  Turkey.  Switzer- 
land, Sweden.  Norway,  the  Netherlands, 
Malta,  Luxembourg,  Italy,  Ireland,  Iceland, 
West  Germany,  Denmark  and  Belgltmi. 

The  resolution  called  on  tbe  Oreek  Gov- 
ernment "to  abolish  Immediately  torture 
and  other  111  treatment  of  prisoners,  to  re- 
lease Immediately  persons  detained  under 
administrative  order"  and  "to  restore  with- 
out delay  human  rights  and  fundamental 
freedoms." 

Excerpts  From  Council  or  Europe's  Report 
ON  Treatment  op  PaisoNnu  in  Oi 


Strasbouro,  France.  AprU  16. — ^Following, 
as  made  piibllc  today  by  the  Coimcll  of 
Europe,  are  excerpts  from  a  report  by  the 


European  Commission  on  Human  Rights  on 
the  situation  under  the  military  Government 
in  Greece.  The  first  section  Is  testimony  by 
Mrs.  Anastasla  Tslrka.  who  was  arrested  In 
connection  with  pamphlets  deemed  su^l- 
clous.  Tbe  second  section  consists  of  com- 
ment by  the  commission. 

witness'  tebtimont 

"I  say  to  them  (the  police) .  I  am  going  to 
have  a  baby.  "They  answer :  "Who  cares  about 
that?  It  will  be  another  person  like  you.  It  Is 
better  not  to  have  It."  So  I  told  to  them  again 
when  I  was  laid  down."  I  am  going  to  have 
a  baby,  be  careful  please."  But  they  do  not 
care  at  all  about  my  stomach,  they  do  not 
care  at  all ! 

Malllos  (an  offlclcJ)  ordered  to  Spanos  to 
give  me  a  "Falanga"  (blows  on  the  soles  of 
the  feet)  and  he  give  me  20. 1  counted,  may- 
be It  was  not.  18  maybe  21.  but  It  was  more 
than  15.  It  Is  sUly. 

I  started  to  scream  very  loudly  and  they 
put  me  a  very  dirty  rag  In  my  mouth  to 
keep  my  mouth  shut.  So  I  started  to  shake, 
they  have  me.  they  started  to  shake  me.  and 
I  scream  and  scream,  and  I  say  "oh  no.  you 
cannot  do  that  to  me  I"  Oh,  I  bate  the  people  I 

vert    dark   and   DOtTT 

I  was  there  In  (cell)  No.  3.  It  was  very, 
very  dark,  dirty  and  they  have  so  many, 
many  bedbugs.  Have  you  ever  beard  about 
them?  They  just  come  up  all  over.  And  you 
hurt  and  move  like  that,  always,  and  no  one 
can  hear  you.  And  you  scream  and  there  are 
people  outside,  they  hear  you  but  they  cannot 
give  you  any  help  and  the  guard  come  In  my 
little  window  and :  "Will  you  shut  up,  please. 
Someone  sleep." 

"What  can  I  do?  and  I  start  to  get  tired, 
tired,  tired,  and  fall  down,  where  I  never 
thoxight  I  am  going  to  sleep.  I  just  tried  not 
to  get  dirty  like  that,  then  after,  after,  after 
I  leave  that  cell  I  come  down  and  sleep  so 
normal,  and  I  have  nothing,  nothing. 

It  was  about  6  o'clock  In  tbe  morning, 
something  like  that.  I  already  sleep  maybe, 
I  have  sleep.  I  was  dizzy  and  groggy  and  all 
that  and  hurting  all  over.  But  I  would  like 
to  sleep,  so  I  did  sleep. 

At  5  o'clock  It  started  to  come  blood,  you 
know,  all  over  my  feet,  and  I  feel  It.  I  never 
saw  It,  because  there  Is  no  light.  But  I  feel 
that  I  have  blood  somewhere,  so  I  start  to 
scream.  I  say,  "I  lost  my  baby!"  So  then  the 
guard  comes  and  says,  "What  is  the  matter 
with  you?"  Then  I  show  people. 

commission's  COMMENT 

The  commission  finds  two  features  ctsn- 
mon  to  many  of  tbe  accounts  or  Ill-treat- 
ment: the  use  of  falanga.  and.  In  particular, 
Its  use  In  the  washroom  and  the  terrazza. 
(Athens]  Not  all  accounts  of  the  washroom 
and  the  terrazza  mention  the  same  features, 
and  there  are  sometimes  errors.  Thus  some 
describe  the  small  wall  outside  the  wash- 
room: the  boiler,  the  sink  with  the  metal  lid 
and  tbe  back  door  In  tbe  washroom,  and  the 
notice  on  the  stairs  leading  to  the  terrazza. 

The  use  of  falanga  has  been  described  In 
a  variety  of  situations:  on  a  bench  or  chair  or 
on  a  car  seat;  with  or  without  shoes  on. 
Sometimes  vrater  has  been  thrown  over  tbe 
seat  and  sometimes  the  victim  has  been 
made  to  run  around  between  beatings.  Vic- 
tims have  also  been  gagged. 

The  commission  considers  that  tbe  variety 
of  the  situations  In  which  falanga  Is  de- 
scribed as  being  used,  and  the  differences 
and  errors  of  description  of  the  washroom 
and  terrazza.  Instead  of  putting  In  question 
the  veracity  and  reality  of  the  accounts,  tend 
to  confirm  them.  For  It  Is  natural  that, 
where  several  witnesses  describe  the  same 
place  or  Incident,  there  will  be  variations 
and  errors  of  detail:  Indeed  It  Is  the  precise 
repetition  of  the  same  features  that  would 
be  suspect  and  would  point  to  fabrication. 

While  falanga  and  severe  beatings  of  all 
parts  of  the  body  are  tbe  c(»nmoneet  forms 
of  torture  or  111  treatment  that  i^pear  in 
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Uie  evidence,  other  fomu  have  been  de- 
■ciibed:  For  exaniple,  the  appUc«tlon  of  elec- 
tric ahocks,  squeeslng  of  the  head  In  the 
▼lae,  pulling  out  of  hair  from  the  head  or 
pubic  region,  or  kicking  of  the  male  genital 
organa,  dripping  water  on  the  head  and  In- 
tense notaes  to  prevent  sleep. 

The  oommlMion  has  found  It  established 
beyond  doubt  that  torture  or  Ul  treatment 
has  been  inflicted  in  a  number  of  cases.  It 
will  now  apply  to  these  cases,  in  the  light  of 
all  the  other  evidence  at  Its  disposal,  the 
criteria  It  has  chosen  for  determining  whether 
they  are  part  of  a  practice  of  torture  or  ill 
treatment  of  political  detainees  in  Greece 
■Ince  the  aist  of  April  1967:  namely  the  rep- 
etition of  acts  and  official  tolerance  of  them. 

aOMX    aOUCHNKSS 

It  appears  from  the  testimony  of  a  num- 
ber of  witnesses  that  a  certain  roughness 
of  treatment  of  detainees  by  both  police 
And  military  authorities  is  tolerated  by  most 
detainees  and  even  taken  for  granted.  Such 
roughness  may  take  the  form  of  slaps  or 
blows  of  the  hand  on  the  head  or  face. 

This  underlines  the  fact  that  the  point 
up  to  which  prisoners  and  the  public  may 
accept  physical  violence  as  being  neither 
cruel  nor  excessive  varies  between  dilTerent 
societies  and  even  between  different  sections 
of  them.  However,  the  allegations  raised  in 
the  proceedings  generally  concerned  much 
more  serious  forms  of  treatment  which,  U 
established,  clearly  constitute  torture  or  lU 
treatment. 

The  factor  of  repetition  of  torture  or  ill 
treatment  appears  in  the  concentration  of 
Incidents  around  the  security  police.  It  is  to 
be  noted  that  in  complaints  of  torture  or  111 
treatment  by  the  security  police,  some  wit- 
nesses have  made  a  distinction  between  the 
uniformed  guards  and  more  senior  officers, 
usually  in  plain  clothes,  and  have  spoken  of 
help  and  kindness  from  the  former. 

Further,  the  commission  cannot  ignore  the 
sheer  number  of  complaints.  The  Interna- 
tional Red  Cross  reported  that  at  one  stage. 
out  of  131  prisoners,  40  complained  of  tor- 
ture or  ill  tr^tment.  and  it  apparently  later 
Investigated  further  torture  allegations,  but 
the  respondent  Oovemment  has  failed  to 
submit  the  report  on  those  investigations. 

In^he  present  proceedings,  thirty  cases 
had  been  examined  to  some  substantial  de- 
gree before  the  proceedings  were  terminated 
following  the  respondent  Oovemment 's  re- 
fusal to  n>ake  possible  the  hearing  of  the 
number  of  further  witnesses  detained  In 
Greece. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  MONDAY, 
APRIL  20,  1970 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  move,  in 
accordance  with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  do  now  adjourn  until  12 
o'clock  noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  6 
o'clock  and  44  minutes  pjn.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  Monday,  April  20,  1970, 
at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
8enateAprlll6, 1970: 

n.S.  ATTOBJfKT 

William  3.  Bauer,  of  Illinois,  to  be  U.S.  at- 
torney for  the  northern  district  of  Illinois 
for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Thomas  A.  Poran, 
resigning. 

VS.  Ooaar  Ottabo 

Rear  Adm.  Chester  R.  Bender,  VA.  Ooaat 
Ouard,  to  be  Commandant  of  the  VB.  Coast 
Ouard  with  the  rank  of  admiral. 


In  thc  An  Foacs 
The  following-named  officers  for  promotion 
in  the  Regular  Air  Force,  under  the  appro- 
priate provisions  of  chapter  835,  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  as  amended.  All  officers 
are  subject  to  physical  examination  required 
by  law. 

MAJOR  TO  LIZXrrXNANT  OOUMTB. 

Line  of  the  Air  Force 
Abbott.  Maclyn.  529189312. 
Abbott,  Richard  L  .  420285897. 
Abelman.  Robert  M.,  630123103. 
Abercromble,  William  R.,  Jr..  419287738. 
Abrams,  Arthur  B..  548262881. 
Ace.  Robert  K.,  398121300. 
Acker.  William  J..  511183668. 
Acquavlva.  Onorlo,  155107189. 
Adair.  Robert  E..  350142004. 
Adams,  Lester  M..  Jr.,  437241637. 
Adams.  William  L..  260444788. 
Aires,  FrancU  L.,  072186654. 
Aitken.  Charles  P..  125121639. 
Albertazzle,  Ralph  D.  235206000. 
Albrecbt.  Walter  H..  045120341. 
Alden.  George  B..  460268144. 
Alexander,  George  J..  298168406. 
Alford,  Joe  L..  546340943. 
Allen.  Alfred  S..  527163421. 
Allen,  Jesse  N..  344207703. 
Alley,  Fred  C.  526266954. 
Allison,  Clark  H.,  532309963. 
Allison.  Herbert  E..  346146913. 
AlUson,  Philip  J.,  296188391. 
Almon.  John  S.,  343058069. 
Alvord,  Ray  W.,  528266447. 
Aman.  William  O.,  Jr..  297124281. 
Ambrose,  Robert  F..  557247654. 
Amerlo.  Unberto  M..  559249964. 
Andersen,  David  D  .  528264167. 
Anderson.  Earl,  432348019. 
Anderson.  Joe  E..  Jr..  251245004. 
Anderson,  Joe.  508223340. 
Anderson.  John  E..  568206262. 
Anderson,  Marion  R..  456226919. 
Anderson,  Robert  H..  575208728. 
Anderson  Robert  8..  486323993. 
Anderson.  Thomas  A..   72703441S. 
Andreason.  Allan  K  .  551285051. 
Andrees.  Joe  D.,  443240937. 
Anllan.  Edward.  140165813. 
Anna.  Uoyd  P.,  348167304. 
Archer.  Harold  L..  546247206. 
Archer.  Roy  E..  372186670. 
Argo.  Marlon  L..  662284834. 
Arnold.  Harry  C,  042188883. 
Arondvsky.  Alvln  J..  351184387. 
Aahbaker.  Joseph  L..  277266778. 
Asseo,  Sam.  450401367. 
Atkins.  Herbert  L..  230149589. 
Aton.  Bert  B..  403286983. 
Austin.  Coy  U.  662328890. 
Austin,  Herbert  W.,  091203507. 
Austin.  Robert  B  .  490074193. 
Avery.  Bobby  R.,  311263592. 
Ayisworth,  Warren  R..  370141915. 
Baader,  Theodore  J.,  721100066. 
Babel,  William  T.,  498342034. 
Bahl.  James  F..  293147536. 
Bailey,  Edward  D..  171208494. 
BaUey,  Stanley  L.,  198163136. 
Baker,  Henry  D.,  Jr.,  648336663. 
Baker,  Mack  E.,  625323713. 
Ballantyne,  Glenn  C.  536180347. 
Ballew.  Wilson  L..  464035676. 
BaUou,  David  B..  477134980. 
Bandinl,  Alfred.  Jr.,  194128699. 
Barbato,  John.  082184580. 
Barbee.  Alfred  C,  426384603. 
Barbena.  Martin  W.,  375204413. 
Barker,  George  C,  262386585. 
Barnard.  Victor  R.,  311189867. 
Barnes.  Wilbur  E..  644147331. 
Barnes.  William  E..  485121499. 
Barone.  Ben  A..  114140086. 
Barousse.  Roy  A..  438448857. 
Barrett.  Michael  J..  Jr..  280821335. 
Barrett,  Richard  C.  263148888. 
Barrett.  Robert  L..  499186163. 


Barrett.  Wilfred  D..  327149016. 
Barrows,  Earl  J..  007076599. 
Barwlck,  Dewltt  H.,  256304650. 
Batchelor,  Edward,  237406637. 
Bauer,  Donald  L.,  634264964. 
Baugh,  WlUlam  J.,  672248168. 
Baxter,  Walter  H..  HI.  464346667. 
Bayer.  Edwin  R..  372220859. 
Bayer,  Oscar.  570226177. 
Baylies.  Charlee  E.,  226764838. 
Beard,  William  J  ,  301184393. 
Beaaley.  Harold  L.,  41 1426768. 
Beaulleu.  Joseph  P.,  Jr.  001183811. 
Beaver,  Homer  E.,  465206227. 
Beck.  Oarold  R.,  383221125. 
Becker,  William  J.,  132166216. 
Bee.  Thomas  C.  236325507. 
Beech,  Harold  W.,  412326630. 
Beeson.  John  D.,  306247679. 
Begley,  Burrlss  N.,  404249649. 
Behan.  Joseph  F..  097169660. 
Behnke.  PaiU  J..  131309517. 
Behnken.  Kenneth  L.,  673326253. 
Bell,  George  W.,  672262498. 
Bell.  Jack  W..  371 126896. 
BeUemare.  Edmond  R.,  046166848. 
Benedict,  Andrew  S.,  177091204. 
Benedict,  John  C.  084241281. 
Benefleld.  Tommle  D.,  466382607. 
Benlgno.  Benjamin  B..  111229663. 
Bennett.  Robert  E.,  441203789. 
Bergln,  Craig  W.,  206142688. 
Berry.  Howard  8.,  Jr.,  509186568. 
Best,  Glen  R.,  486206063. 
Blenko,  MltcheU,  303128499. 
Blgelow,  Robert  B.,  455333865. 
Blna.  Edward  L  ,  390183638. 
Blng.  Bill  M..  494206900. 
Blscone,  Joseph  C,  Jr.,  264171364. 
Bishop.  Edward  O.,  466381143. 
BUhop.  Winston  H.,  563268101. 
Blackley.  Peter  P..  086189467. 
Blagg.  John  D.,  Jr..  409381948. 
Blair.  Charles  E..  224528023. 
Blan.  Doyle  D.,  430145517. 
Blaylock.  Monroe  E..  672306445. 
Bloes.  Sttiart  M..  097227903. 
Blue,  James  D.,  302307343. 
Blumer,  John  F..  605207257. 
Bock,  Charles  C.  Jr.,  485305177. 
Boehne,  Gerald  P.,  4g3'>04163. 
Bolger,  John  M.,  130203272. 
Bollnger,  William  O.,  378144975. 
Bonanno,  Frederick  R..  439362367. 
Boone,  James  R..  402229727. 
Borgstrom,  Thomas  J..  343147470. 
Born^an.  Frank.  526248379. 
Borsare,  Edward  F..  134149119. 
Boaworth.  Joe  F.,  Ill,  407413930. 
Bowden.  Hugh  8..  410145089. 
Bowers.  Ray  L.,  166201611. 
Bowley,  Oarl  A.,  026187831. 
Box,  Moses  R.,  413334377. 
Boyd,  John  G.,  3661262H2. 
Boyer,  Joseph  A.,  Jr.,  027188236. 
Boyer,  Kenneth  O.,  230167569. 
Boyle,  Dennis  O.,  65 1 14 1 98  j . 
Boyle,  Edmund  J.,  039180433. 
Boys.  Cyril  T..  301017563. 
Bradbury.  James  W.,  466426513. 
Bradford,  Daniel  W.,  436343004. 
Bnashears.  Harold  E.,  496126341. 
Bray,  Bennle  A..  573055702. 
Bray.  John  W.,  421244214. 
Bray.   Mell   F..   258057870. 
BrazlU,  WUUam  R.,  033167148. 
Bretttng,  Martin  M..  363283539. 
Bretzlua.  William  F..  III.  672285697. 
Brewer.  Roy  M..  Jr.,  256180120. 
Brlckman.  Troy  T.,  441161838. 
Brlley.  James  L..  238335361. 
Brlnckmann,  Robert  E.,  061335983. 
Bristol,  Clarence  D.,  Jr.,  660249001. 
Brttton.  Warner  A.,  419202669. 
Brocato,  Walter  A.,  033079804. 
Brode,  Ross  B.,  174183333. 
Brodeckl,  Stanley  R..  053131546. 
Brokenlk,  John  J.,  334184362. 
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Bronsmi,  Hubert  S..  368184323. 
Brx>w,  Albert  W.,  379164852. 
Brown.  David  L..  084202698. 
Brown,  Eugene  F.,  483141436. 
Brown,  George  R.,  301101348. 
Brown,  Gerald.  657245441. 
Brown,  Howard  C,  371288811. 
Brown.  John  C,  238249061. 
Brown,  John  F..  Jr..  026240267. 
Brown.  Joseph  D..  564282144. 
Brown,  Keith  E.,  629240023. 
Brown.  Merle  B.,  610127359. 
Brown,  Robert  F.,  540263075. 
Brown.  Ronald  L.,  187205950. 
Brown,  Royal  A.,  Jr.,  424182631. 
Brown.  Russell  F..  Jr..  462284079. 
Brown.  Walter  H.,  347180427. 
Bruckner.  Robert  R..  508249249. 
Bruning,  Deane  B.,  486223973. 
Brunsman.  George  E.,  367182729. 
Brunson,  Carl  L.,  248300262. 
Brunton.  McrrU  C.  305428501. 
BrusB,  Richard  X..  173207154. 
Bryant.  Jack.  451326189. 
Bryant,  Stanley  N.,  027076245. 
Bryant,  Thomas  L.,  446146472. 
Buehler,  Harold  R..  491261880. 
Bullta,  Arthiir  G.,  383227263. 
Bunker,  Gerald  B.,  448206143. 
Bunn,  Russell  A.,  302209008. 
Burel,  Louis  F..  Jr.,  433345789. 
Burgen,  William  E.,  413240160. 
Burke,  Garland  W.,  701189363. 
Bxirke,  WlUlam  J.,  670307333. 
Burkhalter,  James  E.,  250347550. 
Bums.  Kenneth  R..  538223439. 
Burrow,  Henry  W.,  446144239. 
Busboom,  Wendal  L..  506226836. 
Buslck,  Charles  P.,  401323659. 
Busse,  Arthur  W.,  092187985. 
BuUer,  Tcwnmy  F..  515146043. 
Butts.  Loy  A..  461229810. 
Byrom.  Robert  M.,  577349263. 
Byron,  Luclen,  Jr.,  263382745. 
Byron,  Milton  M.,  076224371. 
Caesar,  Robert  G.,  337181743. 
CahlU,  Paul  J.,  022141078. 
Cahlll.  Vincent  S..  Jr..  029167876. 
CaldweU.  James  H.,  449643715. 
Calhoun,  Joseph  W.,  413244869. 
Calladlne,  Frederick  H.,  197123168. 
Cameron,  Robert  M..  350126244. 
Campbell.  Douglas  L.,  265287628. 
Campbell.  Judson  B..  Jr.,  187120989. 
Campen,  Alan  D.,  360160748. 
Candelarla,  Louis,  625340773. 
Cannon,  George  C,  Jr.,  536281472. 
Cannon.  WUbur  J..  405160816. 
Carey,  Carl  H.,  Jr.,  303241772. 
Carey.  Richard  S..  481140642. 
Carmen.  Leonard,  096168000. 
Carmlchael,  Eugene  H.,  309095162. 
Carpenter,  Duane  L.,  441201674. 
Carson,  Ross.  L..  119149386. 
Carson,  WUllam  E..  466345074. 
Carter,  BUly  J.,  613149835. 
Carter,  Calvin  O.,  116141658. 
Carter.  James  L.,  262362453. 
Casaus,  Jose  F.,  538260436. 
Casebler,  Dale  C,  540287933. 
Casey.  Donald  F.,  415345586. 
Casey,  Robert  W.,  360180633. 
Cavln.  Charles  E.,  440207505. 
Chadwlck,  Junius  W.,  Jr.,  251406409. 
Chaney.  Hugh  F.,  286180218. 
Chard,  Hobart  T..  528200747. 
Chavarrle.  Edgar  A.,  526203850. 
Chllds.  Robert  W  ,  458160311. 
Chrlstensen.  Grant  8..  638383078. 
Chrlstlano.  Joseph,  121127853. 
Christie,  James  E.,  537146368. 
Christman.  Fre  J.,  Jr.,  188161263. 
Chu.  Earl  M..  576161520. 
Clark,  Lynwood  E.,  087207534. 
Clark.  Stanley  S.,  566204671. 
Clark.  WlUlam  A.,  260186600. 
Clarke,  Roderick  W..  114146734. 
Clauson.  Curtis  S.,  265201787. 
Clay,  Raymond  E..  471202105. 
Clays,  Paul  E..  528246066. 
CUytor,  David  L..  370169034. 


Cleary,  WUllam  J..  125098430. 
Clement.  Robert  W.,  258302091. 
Clevenger,  Richard  P  ,  486245693. 
Clifford,  Thomas  E.,  570323643. 
Cllnard,  Dempsey  B.,  Jr.,  245381818. 
Cline,  Gould  L.,  519108482. 
Cline,  Thomas  G.,  295165559. 
CUtherd,  Robert  G.,  532207206. 
Cloar,  Clyde  R.,  556306987. 
Cochran,  Drexel  B..  306205712. 
Cochran,  Edward  A.,  481203596. 
Cody,  Richard  N.,  512222466. 
Coffin,  Monty  D..  404269058. 
Cofflnan.  Ray  B..  223267141. 
Colalannl.  Paul  V..  172201752. 
Cole,  Dorsey  E..  23444500. 
Cole,  Victor  J.,  502129068. 
Coleman.  Arthur  M.,  509074434. 
Coleman,  Richard  L.,  259267499. 
Colgan,  Robert  G..  516249829. 
Collier.  James  C,  Jr..  239405407. 
OoUln,  Henry  A.,  Jr  ,  009144077. 
Collins,  Malcolm  T.,  411305311. 
Collins.  Raymond  P.,  210032681. 
Collins.  Richard  F..  034074447. 
Collins.  Richard  G..  267369337. 
ColUns,  Thomas  J.,  Jr.,  264188166. 
CoUlns,  Walter  R.,  627223212. 
Compton,  WUllam  J.,  Jr.,  453146229. 
Comstock,  William  G.,  301149625. 
CoiUey,  Philip  J.,  Jr..  035205730. 
Conner,  Henry  H.,  Jr.,  187148338. 
ConnoUy,  Joseph  W.,  232247092. 
Connor.  Richard  M.,  114207661. 
Connor,  WiUlam  M.,  414304044. 
Cook.  Kelly  F.,  306201499. 
Coonlng,  Leon  J.,  Jr..  312129721. 
Cooper.  Arthur  S..  322123906. 
Cooper.  Roger  L..  289201513. 
Copp,  William  H.,  376168071. 
Corbett,  Richard  M.,  484288452. 
Corley,  Melvln  V.,  Jr.,  464363014. 
Corman,  Shelby  M.,  402308465. 
Cornett.  John  P.,  228380483. 
Corra,  Andrew  J.,  235147333. 
Coubrougb,  John,  Jr.,  362204621. 
Coughlin,  James  E.,  007183608. 
Coupland,  Richard  C,  Jr.,  722106486. 
Coursey,  Burl  E..  446260112. 
Cox,  WUllam  A..  lU,  251400167. 
Coy,  Edwin  A.,  100207787. 
Crabb,  Cecil  D.,  Jr.,  307247710. 
Crabbe.  WUllam  M..  Jr..  044200716. 
Crabbs,  Roger  A..  483483463. 
Crane,  Dean  C,  306161671. 
Crane.  Emery  J.,  484246770. 
Cranford,  Elwy  L..  Jr.,  456385220. 
Cravens,  Kenneth  F.,  528267030. 
Crichton.  James  W..  221141068. 
Crlchton.  Theodore  P.,  222126381. 
Crisp,  Johnnie  P..  401545428. 
Cromer.  James  H..  421208576. 
Cronln,  James,  525948060. 
Cross,  Houston  C,  463121352. 
Crowley,  Eugene  N.,  520241021. 
Crumpler.  Carl  B.,  261324362. 
CulUvan.  Edward  P.,  366124722. 
Cummings,  Grayson  L.,  461036404. 
Cummins.  WUUam  E.  n,  630166434. 
Cunnlngl'^"',  James  M..  617222046. 
Cunnings,  John  C,  377201301. 
Cunnlon,  Francis  J.,  067225830. 
Curry,  WUllam  D.,  Jr.,  470221002. 
Ctxrtis,  Edward  H..  403220803. 
Ciister.  John  K..  Jr.,  168188000. 
Czepyha,  Chester  O.  R.,  073344527. 
Dalton,  Harry  J.,  Jr.,  465268141. 
Danlelian,  Leo,  562200027. 
Daniels,  John  W.,  421228280. 
Darlington,  Robert  E.,  452345060. 
Darr.  John  W.,  485122833. 
Davis.  Albert  P.,  511141608. 
Davis.  Bennle  L..  444300342. 
Dawson.  Kenneth  L..  443168681. 
Deafenbaugh.  Donald  D..  310003396. 
Dearmond,  Michael  E.,  661540636. 
Deets,  Lloyd  F..  S21340403. 
Deforrest.  Paul  A.,  165246712. 
Defrancisco,  Anthony  H..  430128506. 
Dehoeae,  Harry  V.,  376163803. 
Delo,  liOUlB  J..  087164847. 


Delon,  Mike,  451306091. 
Delmertco,  Frank,  Jr.,  073184538. 
Demoes.  Louis  W.,  726149003. 
Denton,  Irving  L..  314108188. 
Denton.  Jack  N.,  432263768. 
Deranian,  George  G.,  047206111. 
Despain.  Charles  R..  Jr..  236224834. 
DetUe.  Martin  O.,  228304859. 
Deuschle,  Raymond  D..  504160073. 
Devoe,  George  N..  068187042. 
Dewey.  Edward  C.  082161870. 
Diaz.  Robert,  Jr.,  117146873. 
Dickinson,  Joe  T.,  417246076. 
Dieck,  Dwaine  D.,  300281167. 
Dlerksmeier.  Frederick  A..  302148063. 
Dietz,  Frederick  C,  007187886. 
DiUon,  Orvis  L.,  476009686. 
Dlnsmoor,  John  W.,  492260040. 
Dion,  Roland  A.,  001183011. 
Dolan,  Daniel  T.,  310121350. 
Donnelly,  Thomas  J.,  343142314. 
Doty,  William  D..  516363638. 
Doucette,  Frederick  E.,  Jr.,  016183497. 
Dowdy.  DerreU  C,  258300602. 
Dowler,  Glenn  H.,  341126741. 
Downing.  Dale  E.,  642228073. 
Downing,  Walter  C,  653242671. 
Doyle,  Clarence  H.,  Jr.,  523123448. 
Drackert,  Robert  G.,  612130813. 
DrisooU,  James  E.,  Jr.,  224247733. 
Druckenbrodt,  Kenneth  E.,  386168097. 
Drury,  Richard  T.,  630146143. 
Dudley,  William  E.,  Jr.,  485205018. 
Dufley,  WUllam  J.,  564386834. 
Dugan,  James  F.,  341143101. 
Dugan,  Russell  T..  027129666. 
Duke,  Alton  B..  Jr..  461382773. 
Dtincan,  J.  Clark,  340180978. 
Dtincan,  Kenneth  J..  542121636. 
Dungan,  Frank  E.,  415369560. 
Dunn,  Charles  M.,  Jr.,  400329115. 
Dunn,  John  T.,  303207126. 
Dunning,  Ernest  C,  Jr.,  201182609. 
Durbln.  Daniel  R.,  Jr.,  263325900. 
Durkln,  Francis  M.,  092147269. 
Dursteler,  WUllam  S.,  518149264. 
Duryea,  CecU  P..  Jr.,  605263563. 
Dye.  Donald  E.,  233348611. 
Eamhart.  George  N.,  Jr.,  245205063. 
Easson,  David  B.,  484141407. 
Eaton,  Jack  H.,  Jr.,  411242294. 
Ebdrall,  WUllam,  541185847. 
Eck,  Raymond  D.,  204032043. 
Edelman,  WlUlam  B.,  059039434. 
Edwards.  Boyd  H.,  628225362. 
Schhom,  Jerome  J..  492202060. 
Elkln.  Wayne  8.,  562246826. 
ElUott,  Harold  F..  033146268. 
EUls,  Edward  L.,  445184549. 
Ellis.  Henry  B..  471148696. 
Emerllng,  Edwin  G..  480124290. 
Emery.  Ross  J..  369141303. 
Engelhardt,  Franklin  A.,  400342523. 
Epperson,  Roscoe  F.,  224523666. 
Erbschlde,  Richard  R..  406200666. 
Erkelens,  MltcheU  P..  628200465. 
Estes.  Howard  M..  Jr..  667304628. 
Evans.  Donald  L.,  570226501. 
Evans,  George  C,  134056655. 
Evans,  Gerald  K.,  Jr.,  673266463. 
Evans,  Herbert  W.,  175200026. 
Evans.  Shelby  A.,  430400068. 
Everton,  Myron  M.,  220303009. 
Eyer,  Howard  R.,  344126034. 
Faahs,  Alfred  W.,  134010300. 
Falrbank,  Carl  8.,  Jr.,  146202680. 
Palkenstein,  Dcmald  L.,  210188142. 
Falls,  Harry,  Jr.,  237264080. 
Famham,  John  F.,  033070413. 
Famsworth,  Douglas  B.,  Jr.,  267247415. 
Farrls.  J.  D.,  Jr.,  444128671. 
Faurer,  Lincoln  D.,  208128002. 
Feams,  "Hiomas  H.,  038013214. 
FeneU,  CUfford  L..  Jr..  477182138. 
Ferguson.  Scotty  D..  644181361. 
Fernandez,  Joseph,  286260863. 
Ferrara,  Thomas  G.,  648347639. 
Ferrier,  Bruce  D..  208145793. 
Fleblg,  Robert  E.,  376208901. 
Fischer,  Donald  L.,  067345636. 
FUh,  Frank  A.,  483147134. 
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Fisher.  Bert.  528185110. 

Fisher.  John  A..  389146349 

Fletcher.  William  A..  715091170. 

Fllnn.  Ralph  M..  523231803. 

Flint.  Walter  H..  048127108. 

Flowers.  James  W..  238224096. 

Fluharty.  Eugene  L..  147039651. 

Forbes.  Benjamin  M..  Jr..  4S0340S67. 

Ford.  Jack  B..  527221817. 

Ford.  Jerry  R..  445123884. 

Formold.  Francis  W..  372140211. 

Fomea.  Glenn  L..  071168960. 

Foster.  Bradley  R.,  001120493. 

FounUln.  William  L..  428460239. 

Fowler,  Creston  J  .  408284510. 

Fox.  Edward.  063167014. 

FOX.  Martin  H..  042247273. 

Fraley.  Victor  J..  460244452. 

Frallck.  Charles  B..  302018961. 

France.  Stanley  E..  233328566. 

Fraser.  David  I..  526542948 

Fraaler,  Robert  L..  461202331. 

Fredericks.  James  J..  379182129. 

Fredrlckson.  Russell.  390167334. 

Fredrlcs.  H.  B..  128164359. 

Frlsby.  BobR..  467286119. 

Fryberger.  Philip  H  .  106180239. 

Frye.  Eugene.  415163886 

Fuller.  Arthur  L..  Jr..  257260386. 

Fuller.  William  C.  466320805. 

Gabriel.  Charles  A..  243329018. 

Gabriels.  Alexander.  Jr..  541200923. 

Oagnon.  Leo  J..  Jr..  029189935. 

Gaines.  William  H..  Jr..  332264643. 

Gallacber.  Vaughn  H  .  529229659. 

Gallagher.  Nathaniel  A  .  031162004. 

Gallaway.  Elijah  N..  533128462. 

Gardner.  Devem.  464289230. 

Gardner.  Harold  W..  579344611. 

Garrison.  Ralph  R..  347181348. 

Gasbarre.  Anthony  J..  088030015. 

Oasklns.  Calvin  C.  416244902. 

Gately.  Frank  J..  Jr..  565262307. 

Gebbardt.  Melvin  W..  531286084. 

Oebhart.  Wilfred  R..  284186750. 

Geer.  Raymond  E.,  464035528. 

Gehle.  Richard  L..  573019009. 

Geier.  Frederick  R  .  278162012. 

Geiger.  Floyd  J..  532284008 

Geiger.  Helmuth  X..  111164593. 

Gell.  WlUlam  C.  516301497. 

German,  James  S..  305235413. 

Gerry.  Robert.  069169171. 

Oibbs.  Charles  E..  412348782. 

Olbbs.  James  R..  505209367. 
Gilbert.  William  D..  433361600. 

Ollkeaon.  Delmar  F..  560222706. 
Ginn.  WlUlam  A  .  263602835 
Glasgow.  Joseph  M  .  Jr..  026240570. 
Glendenning.  Harry  S..  449125832. 
Gledggler.  James  S..  524322009. 
Gluck.  Fred.  098140246. 
Ooan.  John  F..  411183129. 
Goff.  Leroy  R..  Jr..  256079766. 
Goldfogle.  Richard  A  ,  527326763. 
Gonyon.  Thomas  R  ,  055185089. 
Good.  Richard  A.,  543181085. 
Goode,  Raymond  T..  381 140345. 
Goodman,  Tyler  G..  353304667. 
Goodner.  WUliam  F..  533338895. 
Goodweatber.  Melvin  G..  270363344. 
Gordon.  Dale  C.  484308834. 
Gordon.  Henry  C.  303245410. 
Goude,  Theodore  G..  579185969. 
Gould.  Avolette  R..  Jr..  440267198. 
Gowanlock.  Edward  P.,  484056769. 
Grabowskl.  Jerome.  473208809. 
Oragg.  Charles  D..  515123675. 
Graham.  Irwin  P..  240388367. 
Orahl.  Charles  P..  479225631. 
Grandstaff.  Roy  C.  Jr..  444145539. 
Graves.  Sanlord  L.,  424301064. 
Greenley.  Rob  R..  498248009. 
Gregg.  Robert  D.,  354145530. 
Oregor.  Robert  D.  8..  113229353. 
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Jennings.  Carl  S..  Jr..  245187315. 

Jensen,  Donald  A.,  317207048. 

Jensen,  Merrill  E.,  529206464. 
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Kuperberg.  Sidney  R.,  564304686. 
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Kuyk.  Charles  F.  G.,  Jr.,  003140307. 

Kyler,  Frederick  C,  562240251. 

Labar,  James,  720098316. 

Laccetti.  Joseph  N.,  150163562. 

Lacy,  Howell  B.,  406169144. 

Lacy.  Jack  S..  518306929. 

Lacy,  Leland  E.,  Jr.,  412286001. 

Lalave,  Richard  K.,  369336826. 

Lamont.  James  N.,  669289747. 
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Langford.  Fred  R.,  263236604. 

Langlands.  Robert  J.,  378161030. 
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Llvesay,  Crawford  P.,  Jr.,  451305051. 
Lockerman,  Samuel  W..  222144283. 
Locklngton,  Henry  R.,  504124291. 
Lockley,  James  L.,  450226001. 
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Longsworth,  Thorne  W.,  302164092. 
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Weber.  Howard  S.,  Jr.,  266223788. 
Weber.  Robert  I.,  471240864. 
Wechter.  Jerome  E..  507506993. 
Weedlun,  Rtissell  D.,  505525084. 
Weight,  Clay  D.,  401347481. 
WelnhelmK',  Urban  J.,  175223955. 
Wells.  Herman  D.,  422186551. 
Weesel,  Carl  H..  141161354. 
Westover,  Robert  D.,  134122326. 
Wetmore,  AUen  P.,  272280016. 
Wheeler,  Alan  D..  031126359. 
Wheeler,  Bruce  H..  005204231. 
Wheeler.  Lewis  E.,  Jr.,  461160454. 
Whipple,  Lorls  D..  381288784. 
White,  AlUe  B..  Jr..  410360331. 
White,  George  S..  343323415. 
White.  Leon,  O..  Jr..  007074949. 
White,  Robert  H..  461145228. 


White,  Robert  M.,  104160834. 
Whiteaker,  WUUam  E.,  524165878. 
Whltehouse,  John  P.,  483181753. 
Whiting,  Robert  E..  530109881. 
Wiebold.  Theodore  L.,  471260033. 
WUber,  Thomas  A.,  102129457. 
Wlloox.  Paul  A.,  002168863. 
WUey,  Daniel  R.,  526164461. 
Wllke.  Robert  A.,  399201098. 
Wllke,  Robert  P.,  388189460. 
WUkerson,  Alva  L..  512121903. 
Wllles.  Kenneth  W..  528201004. 
WlUlams.  Irvln  L.,  001208153. 
WUllams  James  T.,  Jr.,  248201098. 
Williams,  Jasper  P.,  458127562. 
Williamson,  Boyd  D.,  548342294. 
WiUlamson,  James  M.,  456282488. 
Wllllngham.  Letha  P.,  543183976. 
WUlms,  Alton,  458326808. 
Wilson,  Leon  A..  491079330. 
Wilson,  Rudolph  A.,  458285056. 
Wilson,  Wallace  E.  S..  564324840. 
Wlmberley.  Harold  K..  525380218. 
Winkler,  JiUius  S.,  45019987. 
Wlnskie,  John  M..  263427450. 
Withers,  James  H..  523224007. 
Wlzeman.  Arden  C,  077013097. 
WoeUce,  Joe  E.,  446224450. 
WoUmers,  John  A.,  121302300. 
Wood.  Archie  D.,  354203696. 
Wood,  Charles  J.  B.,  460146415. 
Wood.  Douglas  R.,  344181576. 
Wood,  Paul  S..  156186046. 
Woodford,  Charles  E..  508129478. 
Woods,  Charles  E.,  228207673. 
Woodson,  John  D.,  480183543. 
Woodson,  Rlcdiard  C.  600304390. 
Woodyard,  John  J.,  484186868. 
Worthy.  Lome  R.,  376307111. 
Wright.  Harold  V.,  563363309. 
Wriest,  I/ennon  E.,  330283615. 
WyaU,  Elvln  D..  434339386. 
Wynne,  Norrls  S.,  356221957. 
Yahn,  Sidney  M.,  479204011. 
YandeU,  Robert  B..  536130448. 
Yeager,  George  O..  Jr..  198139493. 
Yedllcka.  David  J.,  196305000. 
Yery.  Richard  T.,  050263090. 
Yohannan.  FrancU,  177147641. 
York,  Garland  A.,  237183142. 
York,  ECenneth  T.,  464301157. 
York,  Theodore  R.,  016301097. 
Young.  Frank  L.,  608349435. 
Younker,  Barr  D.,  198183733. 
Yunag,  Robert  D.,  187186736. 
2iagorskl,  Frank  J..  042335507. 
Zavltz.  Paul  R..  370366018. 
Zbar,  AUan  L..  363506614. 
Zimmerman,  Clarence,  603091464. 
Zimmerman,  Henry  W.,  176184316. 
Zimmerman,  Richard  C,  376348882. 
Zinkgraf ,  Clarence  W.,  396136417. 
Zuro,  Joseph  E.,  164304363. 

Chaplaina 
Bamett,  Beverly  J.,  063330907. 
Bamett,  Ike  C,  Jr..  411381536. 
Bauer,  Walter  R..  307303263. 
BlalsdeU.  Travis  L.,  456336308. 
BUtch.  Eugene  A.,  Jr..  342207684. 
Calne,  Martin  J..  069184820. 
Clancy,  John  L.,  083130044. 
Curran.  John  J.,  036130113. 
Ellis,  John  R..  Jr..  401325914. 
Franklin,  Charles  R..  438230303. 
Oabrlelsen.  Luther  T..  538187831. 
OlUlam.  Alvln  J..  356383464. 
Hafermann.  Henry  H..  334203801. 
Hesseldenz,  Clarence  H.,  495189539. 
Jester.  Harold  D.,  209120006. 
Klryluk.  Nicholas  T.,  074167211. 
Letchworth.  Clarence  P.,  256202313. 
Ludlum.  William  J..  136323629. 
McCalmont.  Daniel  W..  549287576. 
McCormack,  OrvlUe  L..  440182967. 
McDuffy.  Walter  N..  Jr..  358164764. 
MlUer,  Richard  D.,  268260225. 
Mossey,  Robert  E.,  048180708. 
Newton,  WiUis  H.,  Jr.,  532284343. 
Overman,  Robert  F.,  409363003. 
Pickering,  John  E.,  Jr.,  440383379. 
Poock,  Richard  P..  39613306. 
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Prltz.  Raymond.  133030165. 
lUtbjen.  Davtd  E..  395162919 
Riddle.  Ray,  238420583. 
Rotbman.  Robert  C.  410301544. 
Scbonlng.  John  B  .  038148498. 
Sblvely.  Deane  S..  200228691. 
Stevens.  Leiand  R..  557323912. 
Svunmy.  Kenneth  D..  452248475. 
Swain.  Karl  L..  458426060. 
Syl wester.  Oscar  L..  543169445. 
Taylor.  Wayne  L..  422280654 
Troutman.  Lloyd  B..  246143413. 
West.  Johnson  E..  513188360. 
Tasbkas.  Prank  L..  449642744. 
Zolnerowlcb.  Peter.  386327853. 

Dmtal  Corps 
Arcbambault.  Jean  B..  043235079. 
Bange.  Albert  A..  146205695. 
Barton.  John  A..  Jr..  464488563. 
BoxweU.  David  D..  152166429. 
Bydalek.  Raymond  D  .  341266548. 
Byerly.  William  T..  549281593. 
Clark.  Robert  C.  425380345. 
Esterl.  Norman  L..  396128965. 
Perguson.  Richard  P..  283200489. 
Prady.  Ralph  H..  Jr..  409323358. 
Prome.  William  J..  389241793. 
Purr.  Robert  E..  242325917. 
Oreen,  Hampton.  Jr..  267207238. 
Hallwass.  Karl  H  .  399103018. 
Harless.  Charles  P..  Jr..  243323997. 
Jameson.  WtlUam  S..  432439863. 
Johns.  Robert  C.  311381540. 
Klelnman.  Preaton  R..  538367639. 
Koebler.  Gilbert  L..  217147866 
Lazanas.  Theodore  P  .  517282003. 
Martlnlck.  Stephen  O  .  060221873. 
Meyerhoeffer.  Ward  A..  Jr..  412468372. 
Mlelke.  WlUard  I  ,  477286060 
O'Hara.  James  W,.  Jr..  261360098. 
PavUkowskl.  Pred  L..  205244266. 
Smart.  ElUoU  A..  570323930. 
Sproule.  Paul  W.,  395149608. 
Starbuck.  Gordon  E..  524282338. 
Stephens.  Dk  W..  in.  414386700. 
Treldar.  Thomas  J..  384240838. 
UraU.  Wallace  T..  576071598. 

Medical  Corps 
Acker.  Donald  W..  534123924. 
Bashaw.  Jack  D..  466249650. 
B«auchamp.  Charles  J..  034281095. 
Behrens,  WllUam  H.,  Jr  .  331246061. 
Bowers.  David  O..  Jr  .  460241097. 
Breece.  Orady  L..  Jr..  436280363. 
Byrd.  Richard  B..  497341290. 
Oapps,  WtUlam  P..  Jr  .  487206007. 
Cbunn.  Samuel  P..  498385439. 
Dart.  Leroy  H..  Jr..  562408526. 
Dees.  Doyce  B.,  Jr  .  466345209. 
Dunn,  John  N  ,  507301437. 
I>ye.  William  B.,  247369419. 
OUl,  Prank  E  .  357147707. 
Oould.  Kenneth  O  .  Jr..  364344953. 
Qreendyke.  William  H  ,  136327374. 
Hansen.  Richard  D..  313M8593. 
Heln.  Walter  R..  467134073. 
Hoffman.  Paul  E..  490389673. 
Kemmerer,  William  T  ,  44333348S. 
Lagergren.  WlUla  R..  264285636. 
Langdon,  David  E..  531243254. 
Laporte.  Donald  J..  506383494. 
Lecocq.  Prank  R..  353206639. 
Lecoco.  Prank  R..  353306639. 
L«e.  William  L  .  Jr..  425480607. 
Lewis.  George  D..  508268098. 
McCIellan.  Verne  L..  429448905. 
Meijer,  Henry  P.,  003233217. 
Ifeltzer.  Saul  S..  130227150. 
Nugent.  Paul  P..  Jr.,  080222253. 
Parker,  Edward  C  .  Jr  .  427340516. 
Richardson.  Harold  N  ,  520247043. 
Riley.  Claude  C.  Jr..  513123194. 
Rogers,  Bealer  T..  Jr.,  267280570. 
Ryder.  Robert  G..  335334661. 
Sallna.  Richard  J..  303135364. 
Smith.  Myron  R..  300201604. 
Wright,  AUen  R..  506139344. 
Toung,  Gerald  D..  Jr..  608339974. 
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Nurse  Corps 

Ball.  Rita  J..  394130718. 
Conboy.  Ruth  A..  038125699. 
Olenda.  Nena  S..  263187245. 
JefTries.  Sarah  M  .  561548408. 
Mills.  Meta  M..  213240727. 
Myers.  Jean  C  ,  306209709. 
Rials,  Audrey  R  ,  429523860. 
Scbooley.  MUdred  P..  344208940. 
Sblpe.  Olive  L.,  196146862. 
Wells.  Helen.  516328265. 

Medical  Service  Corps 

ArmaUs.  Gerald  J..  508077140. 
Boggs.  Gayle  B..  731100224. 
Brown.  Ernest  H..  416207613. 
Clarry.  Robert  W..  064102548.  , 

Perkins.  Arthur  H..  518244229. 
Schofleld.  James  B..  Jr..  491282134. 

Veterinary  Corps 
Anderson,  Donald  L.,  451469866. 
Plneg.  Jerry,  467325217. 
Goen.  Oliver  P..  460400045. 
Hoik.  Hert>ert  C  ,  418182050. 
Laahua.  Elmer  L.,  398143556. 
Wright,  Albert  D..  375266953. 

Biomedical  Sciences  Corps 
Alder.  Albert  V..  670131334. 
Bodner.  WllUam  C.  476013061. 
Channel],  Lynn  R..  336383381. 
Manor,  Fllomena  R..  137167634. 
Price.  WilUam  B..  Jr.,  415466813. 
Relnbom,  Carolyn.  326224995. 
Seaqulst.  Maurice  R..  573201340. 

SBCOND  LIEUTSNANT  TO  nBIT  LZKirTKNANT 

Line  of  the  Air  Force 

Aarons.  Ronald  D..  D42349958 
Abemathy.  Charles  R  .  543449524. 
Abemethy.  Theodore  J  .  Jr  .  578827590. 
Acke.  Edward  H  .  345349420 
Adams,  Henry  A  ,  HI.  077367463. 
Adams.  James  D.,  483503892. 
Adams.  Nathan  J..  Jr..  419646974. 
Adama,  Stephen  D  .  528541929. 
Adklns.  Gary  V  .  236624908. 
Alkman.  Lynn  A..  541503197. 
Altken.  James  G..  036280973. 
Akers,  GlbM>n  C,  440447690. 
Alexander.  Roger  S  ,  145347036 
AUen,  Philip  W.,  279406113. 
Allen.  Richard  L.,  400603718 
Almond,  Russell  H.,  Jr  ,  226587003. 
Anders.  Wayne  R..  315407503. 
Andersen,  Roland  E  ,  454704737. 
Anderson,  Arnold  R..  Jr.,  312421268. 
Anderson.  Harlan  L.,  503504244. 
Anderson.  John  P..  409480516. 
Anderson,  Ward  P.,  533467634. 
Andreus.  Prank  C.  n.  167364850. 
Andrews,  Robert  P.,  507563991. 
Andrews.  Robert  O.,  463680000 
Angeltsanti,  Dennis  L..  159339730. 
Apgar,  Pred  M..  110349569. 
Arent,  Lauren  E..  506466435. 
Armstrong,  James  C.  Jr..  350044010. 
Arnold.  John  M..  405744818. 
Arnold.  William  D  .  373443475. 
Aahby,  Randolph  W  .  338544434. 
Austin,  David  J..  160283959. 
Austin,  Thomas  W  ,  306500640. 
Austin.  William  H  .  347344744. 
Baden.  Prederlck  E.,  289383239. 
Bafundo.  George  R.,  079348307. 
Baity,  Mickey  W  .  246560606. 
Baker.  Don  L.,  456665741 
Baker.  Herbert  O  .  562583204. 
Baker.  James  H..  in,  467682004. 
Baldwin.  Richard  P  .  047345896. 
Ball,  Warren  E  .  315425856 
Ballard,  Thomas  R.,  264661846. 
Bandy,  Robert  R.,  337663716. 
Bannon.  C.  D..  371382369 
Bannon  Thomaa  A..  385445618. 
Barbesat.  Eugene  L  .  519346110. 
Barker.  Richard  P..  457649791. 
Barnes.  David  B.,  665588377. 
Barnes.  Jere  R..  437580876. 


Barr.  Robert  E.  528561941. 
Barratt.  Prederlck  J..  365463488. 
Barrett.  Donald  R..  229581245. 
Barrett.  James  G.,  Jr  ,  380422508. 
Barron.  George  R  ,  416563765. 
Barron.  Joseph  T.,  Jr.,  042306916. 
Bauer,  James  P.,  321429628. 
Beatty.  Robert  K.,  330346183. 
Beck.  Prank  P..  170340786. 
Beck.  Michael  D..  515405796. 
Beck.  Robert  J..  306448161. 
Beckmann.  Joel  W..  468443907. 
Belew.  William  R..  Jr..  418566988. 
Belslto,  David  B.,  015343890. 
Bennett.  Leiand  H..  503481039. 
Bentley.  Tonuny  R..  570568513. 
Berg.  Mark  L..  504504605. 
Berg,  William  M..  556548748. 
Berube,  Howard  A..  050345884. 
Best,  Douglas  E..  398425962. 
Bewley.  CarroU  E.  312444057. 
Blalek.  Stanley  H..  Jr  ,  193360033. 
Blever,  Lawrence  J.,  503488420. 
Bigelow,  Richard  E..  030322651. 
Bird.  Robert  J..  311449088. 
Blrdlebough.  Michael  W..  341341039. 
Bish.  John  A..  142345110. 
Black.  Ralph  P.,  Jr..  417561834. 
Blackburn.  Ronald  L..  525984004. 
Blackshaw.  Kenneth  T..  021302945. 
Blackwell.  James  R..  387386458. 
Blau.  Stuart  J.,  390333346. 
BUSS,  Vernon  L..  500604891. 
Blucher.  Bruce  K..  383408663. 
Bloom.  Lawrence  G..  200324359. 
Blue.  Donald  W.,  246609555. 
Blunt.  James  H..  527567040. 
Bols.  John  W.,  533400892. 
BoUn.  Michael  H.,  314366103. 
Bolton.  Robert  E.,  507569607. 
Bonacasa,  Salvatore  A  ,  058364149. 
Bond.  Daniel  C.  464642240. 
Bone.  MarshaU  B..  Jr..  516507461. 
Bonn.  Russell  H.,  429781533. 
Boretsky.  Stephen  L..  409726264. 
Borkowskl.  Robert.  191340357. 
Borowsky.  Harry  R..  508468833. 
Bouslough.  Dennis  A.,  293380441. 
Boyd,  Raymond  D.,  255602849. 
Boyd,  WllUam  G..  344360863. 
Boyle.  Marcus  J..  031306703. 
Bradbury,  Byron  G.,  367340469. 
Brady.  Thomas  R..  461664268. 
Brandon.  John  D  .  041282893. 
Breault.  Gordon  K..  030330824. 
Brewer.  Darlene  K..  552566037. 
Brlce.  Ernest.  415709464. 
Bridge,  WilUam  M  ,  162386228. 
Bridges,  Mark  E..  466669422. 
Brlggs.  Arthur  P..  Ill,  219401364. 
Brlnker.  SUnley  R..  435904240. 
Brlster.  Leroy  H.,  436883250 
Brooks,  Robert  L..  367702218. 
Brown.  Dennis  R.,  131344203. 
Brown.  Dennis  C.  245603124. 
Brown.  Donald  S.  n,  263662737. 
Brown.  Douglas  P..  021362634. 
Brown.  Gary  E  ,  528564717. 
Brown,  James  L..  337665849. 
Brown,  Stanley  L..  361827024. 
Brushwood.  Earl  T..  258086949. 
Bryan.  Robert  E..  336349976. 
Bryant.  Louis  E  ,  Jr..  456709449. 
Bryant.  Ronald.  435009492. 
Brychel.  John  P..  330369908. 
Bucher.  Wallace  T..  172368125. 
Buckner,  Robert  W..  424569894. 
Bunzendahl,  Sidney  P  .  Jr..  460647673. 
Burdlck,  Blngley  L.,  Jr.,  253681261. 
Burgeoon.  John  C.  027329591. 
Burgess,  Ray  W..  Jr..  439609403. 
Burnet.  Robert  C.  338649940. 
Bums,  Gregory  M  ,  510463534. 
Bush.  William  L.,  in,  543487400. 
Butcher.  Prank  S..  447389833. 
ButU.  David  R.  W..  348744730. 
Buxton,  Leroy  W.,  479489349. 
Byde.  Thomaa  E..  568003611. 
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Byrd ,  Johnnie  L. .  460662744 . 
Cadwallader,  Richard,  266604760. 
Cafazzo,  Robert  P.,  171347807. 
Callanan,  Thomas  J.,  545660921. 
CaUaway.  Michael  W.,  479607599. 
CampbeU.  Blaine  B..  Jr.,  219404641. 
CampbeU,  Charles  H.,  195348992. 
Oaparoon.  Phillip  E..  481402641. 
Carmlchael.  Robert  W..  Jr.,  265587121. 
Carney,  James  M.,  175366783. 
Carson.  Bruce,  286389969. 
Carter,  Harold  W.,  560567632. 
Carter,  Robert  L.,  357342512. 
Casady,  John  T.,  513449668. 
Case.  Robert  E..  292369053. 
Casper.  Gerald  D..  332349658. 
Cass.  Stein  L..  459668295 
Caasidy,  Michael  S.,  254662748, 
Castillo,  Jose  R.,  460644679. 
Castle,  Richard  S..  646602722. 
Catherman,  Robert  I.,  5194867i7. 
Causey,  Robert  J.,  459724088. 
Cavanagh,  Thomas  T.,  HI.  146368341. 
CenUoU,  Ralph,  534387533. 
Chaffln,  James  A.,  429788646. 
Chatfant.  James  P..  162262049. 
Chandler.  Wayne  R.,  068342138. 
Chapman,  Harold  P.,  263646796. 
Chapman,  Richard  D.,  403585447. 
Charles,  Arthur  R.,  313360613., 
Chase,  Paul  A.,  045348516.       1 
Chastaln,  David  K..  3044617481 
Chastaln,  Walter  E.,  247662200. 
Childress,  James  S.,  405585103. 
ChrUtie,  WilUam  J.,  IL  248702182. 
Christofferson,  William  H.,  560528613. 
Christy,  Curtis  L..  479527750. 
Clrlllo,  Prancls  A.,  Jr.,  214425«63. 
Clapper,  John  R..  391380522. 
Clark,  Richard  J.,  434609072. 
Clay,  Roljert  E.,  251728213. 
Clayton,  Lloyd  K..  139363230. 
Clingaman,  Ronald  L..  310464045. 
Coblelgh,  Nelson  E.,  414728442. 
Cocheo.  Dennis,  153340071. 
Cochran,  Harold  M.,  513408691. 
,    Cogglns.  William  P.,  Jr.,  418444718. 
Colacicco,  Vincent  A.,  077345134. 
Cole,  WilUam  III.  135343375. 
Coleman,  Roljert  G.,  n,  251745486. 
Comstock,  George  P..  Jr..  199349310. 
Concannon.  Michael  R..  304384093. 
Conmy,  John  M.,  101347315. 
Connor,  Prank  A.,  123307404. 
ConoUy,  Richard  N.,  Jr.,  465602387. 
Copson,  David  W.,  222227655. 
Corbett,  David  L..  136349256. 
Corder.  Charles  T.,  325507527. 
Cordova,  Dale  P.,  296380969. 
ComeUa.  Thomas  B..  154304219. 
Coslett,  Ronald  K.,  328366519. 
Covarrublas,  Pranclsco  J..  563527661. 
Cowan.  John  D..  309407916. 
Cowan.  Roger  G.,  523608370. 
Coyne,  James.  525863953. 
Cozza,  James  A.,  532382198.    i 
Crank.  Paul  W.,  m.  457784141. 
Cranston.  Stewart  E..  266708602. 
Crawford.  Harvey  J..  466625427. 
Crawford,  Leo  E.,  378420510. 
Crawford.  Robert  H..  Jr  .  221288773. 
Creller,  Bruce  D..  009300746. 
Crews.  Donald  R..  440383927. 
Crouch,  Beverly  E.,  224561208. 
Crumbliss,  James  J..  Jr..  463731140. 
Crumrlne,  Larry  R.,  518441288. 
Culbertson.  Henry  G.,  HI,  248748616. 
Cunney,  John  C.  HI.  013343769. 
Curran.  Charles  R..  379405848. 
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McMacken,  Roy  W.,  504344472. 

McShane.  Michael  J.,  111346647. 

Meebder,  WlUlam  J.,  Jr.,  439630700. 

Meder.  David  M..  466706944. 

MerreU.  Jack  O..  Jr..  162324136. 

Meyer,  Frederick  J..  017326706. 

Meyer,  Scott  K.,  470600407. 

Meyers,  Charles  J.,  Jr.,  149342037. 

Bllchle,  WlUlam  D.,  620448303. 

Miles,  Frederick  E.,  n,  006435580. 

MUhlser,  Charles  L.,  Jr.,  573643903. 

MlUer,  George  K.,  566607666. 

MlUer.  John  D.,  377365034. 

MlUer,  PblUlp  A.,  390366038. 

MUler.  Ray  D..  518488067. 

MUler.  Stephen  A..  368888887. 
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Mills.  Randall  M..  065349714. 
Mlstrot,  Ralph  W.,  Jr.,  154348984. 
Mitchell,  Donald  R.,  359340442. 
Miyamasu,  Noel  S.,  675420269. 
Moltoza.  Edwin  G.,  035286050. 
Monaghan,  Jame«  W.,  030261072. 
Monhelm,  Thomas  J.,  174342362. 
Monk,  Homer  L.,  217346384. 
Montjoye.  WUUam  D.,  403483667. 
Mooney.  Robert  M.,  203402083. 
Moore,  Lester  R..  631461756. 
Moore,  Ralph  E.,  Jr.,  435703443. 
Moore.  Troy,  459604810. 
Moore,  WiUlam  P..  537422163. 
Morley,  David  W.,  031307546. 
Morris,  Donald  E.,  605509783. 
Morris,  Robert  L.,  172369978. 
Morse,  Donald  E.,  262729310. 
Moses,  Louis  J..  222283236. 
Moses,  Marcus  B.,  329506173. 
Moses,  Noldrie  J..  Jr.,  266700809. 
Mosler,  Stephen  A.,  491442493. 
Mote,  Charles  S.,  333365514. 
Mucho,  Rlcard  O..  670583239. 
Muelhoefer,  Alfred  K.,  318380656. 
MueUer,  K\irt  H..  393426159. 
Muench,  Robert  S.,  072362489. 
Mullen,  Kevin  B.,  132245967. 
Mvmger,  Steven  S.,  572705748. 
Munn,  Raymond  K.,  044349745. 
Murphy,  James  C.  170343140. 
Murphy,  Robert  0,247667560. 
Nadlng,  Gary  L.,  481502442. 
Nance,  WHllam  G.,  017387664. 
Naah.  David  R.,  364446065. 
NelU,  John  M.,  276389261. 
Nejezchleb,  Allen  L.,  508560503. 
Nelson,  Jerry  L.,  518506623. 
Nettles.  Thomas  C,  561580307. 
Neu,  Paul  H.,  141348293. 
Neville,  Rev  A..  265588102.     I 
Newbern,  David  W..  530283511. 
Newman.  Ward  C,  Jr..  186341936. 
Newton.  George  L..  III.  496469676. 
Nibeck.  Stuart  N..  371383660. 
Nlchelini,  Robert  W.,  554633719. 
NlebUng,  John  W.,  489488956. 
Noland,  Stephen  J..  548627457. 
NoU,  WUUam  L.,  in,  416589200. 
Nolte,  Douglas  R.,  389403404. 
Norton,  Thomas  J.,  041346326. 
Null.  Robert  L.,  218323639. 
Oatmeyer.  Thomas  P.,  092343717. 
Oberdorf .  John  G..  527405758. 
OBrlen,  James  H.,  030326348. 
Odell,  Michael  A.,  563567380. 
Ceeterle.  Donald  L.,  377436334. 
OUvleri,  Joeeph  H.,  660546305. 
Olmstead.  WUUam  J.,  610438100. 
Olsen,  David  O.,  376432786. 
Olson,  Dennis  L.,  465446261. 
Olson.  Nathan  B.,530662668. 
O-MaUey,  Robert  O.,  471502698. 
Ormsby,  Richard  J..  667549929. 
Osborne,  Richard  T.,  134344687. 
Osterloh,  Robert  J..  477461811. 
Oswald,  BiUle  L.,  Jr.,  433462518. 
Paasch.  Terry  E..  409409685. 
Pace,  Lawrence,  421440559. 
Pahl,  Robert  8.,  252661812. 
Palmer  Burdette  A.,  266641444. 
Palomakl.  Douglas  I.,  376446168. 
Park.  John  J.,  219383274. 
Parker,  Richard  D..  252667014. 
Parlatore,  Carl  P.,  052383470. 
Parrott,  Gerald  E.,  494467224. 
Parsons,  Robert  N..  463442284. 
Paterson,  Robert  S..  070363879. 
Patterson,  Arthur  T.,  412681116. 
Paul.  James  P.,  010341013. 
Pearman,  Charles  B..  Jr..  581449027. 
Pearson,  Todd  W.,  466660690. 
Peck.  Robert  A.,  531401641. 
Peeples,  David  R.,  264685536. 
Peglow.  Stephen  P.,  544428926. 
Peller,  Rudolph  M.,  Jr..  578427817. 
Pendergrass.  Wesley  L.,  414529340. 
Pensworth,  Frederick  L.,  173304979. 
Petersen,  Harold  L.,  506603139. 
Petersen.  WllUam  C.  666586871. 
Peterson.  Daniel  R.,  474466764. 
Peterson,  George  D..  339607833. 


Peterson.  Maxle  J.,  446407217. 
Pfeifer.  Jerry  R..  276381939. 
Pflle,  Robert  D.,  269409729. 
PhUUppl.  Stephen  W.,  438609617. 
PhlUlps,  David  C,  461703965. 
PhiUlps,  Michael  P.,  479522539. 
Plgford.  Vincent  8..  427808644. 
PhUUps,  Weldon  P.,  427845298. 
Pllgeram,  Keith  W.,  517501906. 
Pitman,  Lerdy  E.,  515404046. 
Pittard,  Homer  A.,  628564856. 
Plummer,  Duane  H.,  175300195. 
Pluta,  John  C,  267666034. 
Polito.  Joeeph.  Jr.,  328388766. 
Pomeroy,  Frederick  J..  541486684. 
Popp.  Bernard  J.,  461667318. 
Porter,  Jerry  R.,  410689181. 
Porter,  PhUip  M.,  555485555. 
Possehl,  Wayne  A.,  123349316. 
Power,  Thomas  M..  567582051. 
Powers,  Aubrey  P.,  Jr.,  410564652. 
Procek,  Michael  E.,  Jr.,  041360839. 
Proefock,  Myron  C.  602447408. 
Pruett.  Charles  E..  306423563. 
Pugh.  Ronnie  L..  416584263. 
Pulley,  Donald  C,  313462342. 
Purdy,  Stephen  G.,  129325370. 
Puryear,  Franklin  G..  238702736. 
Pyeatt.  Robert  J.,  559583548. 
Qulsenberry,  Bobby  R.,  457668640. 
Rabata.  Francis  D..  396424209. 
Ralnen,  Edwin  A.,  326565067.       ^^ 
RandaU,  Howard  A.,  409700809. 
Rankin,  Richard  C,  055363268. 
Rasmusson,  Elton  J.,  504407739. 
Rauch.  Stanley  A.,  503521986. 
Rausch,  Vincent  L.,  230627675. 
Ray,  Jimmy  L.,  256766411. 
Ray,  Patrick  R.,  414725146. 
Raybume,  Michael  H.,  461640954. 
Rehkop.  James  L.,  408445559. 
Reld,  Howard  S.,  Jr.,  023325957. 
Reid  Wilson  D.,  Jr.,  239601857. 
Reln'eck,  Michael  H.,  300362747. 
Relnhard.  Kenneth  D.,  467706358. 
Reyer,  Charles  A..  Jr..  464666608. 
Reynolds,  Gerald  E.,  642488644. 
Rhodes,  Douglas  C  491469066. 
Rhodes,  Joseph  L.,  Jr.,  407563476. 
Rich,  Danny  P.,  462722500. 
Rich,  William  R..  531364704. 
Richardson,  Jewett  T.,  Jr.,  490405766. 
Rlckenbach.  David  R.,  184308675. 
Rlckert,  Wayne  L.,  Jr.,  544447591. 
Rleder.  James  A..  390346336. 
Rlerson,  James  W.,  265641230. 
Rlordon,  John*^.,  678565740. 
Roark,  James  M..  653562586. 
Roberson,  Richard  J.,  244683662. 
Robison,  Joe  E.,  469548997. 
Robley,  Robert  B.,  090301866, 
Robson.  John  E.,  213425922. 
Rodgers,  Francis  X.,  193348008. 
Roetter,  Charles  W.  W.,  429846311. 
Rogers  David  P..  669723912. 
Roman'chek.  James  J..  652647818. 
Rosa,  James  W..  077369466. 
Rosas.  Robert,  461624671, 
Rose,  Floyd  E.,  Jr.,  064380773. 
Ross.  Albert  E..  669607963. 
Roth,  Dale  B.,  446421267. 
Rowcliffe.  Paul  H.,  076362900. 
Hoy,  Daniel  L..  406647743. 
Rubenis,  James  J.,  663600713. 
Rumpf .  David  C,  667608300. 
Runkle.  Marty  T..  225568191. 
Russell,  John  J.,  293367841. 
Russo.  Stephen  J..  070348402. 
Ryanczak,  Michael  P.,  585070438. 
Rybczyk,  John,  046284946. 
Sakamoto,  Gerald  H.,  572600781. 
Sakimia,  Gary  S.,  532423792. 
Sams,  Ronald  W.,  572646032. 
Sanborn,  James  M.,  502460683. 
Sanchez.  Daniel  H..  564660360. 
Sanders,  PhUUp  E.,  570548084. 
Sanders.  Rolaert  A.,  467644311. 
Sandrock,  John  H.,  616607515. 
Santarelli,  Eugene  D..  287868648. 
Basena,  WlUlam  J.,  364448321. 
Saunders.  Morrlss  A.,  227580061. 
Schaeffer.  Roy  C,  170300567. 


Schelber.  Edmund  M..  Jr.,  060342818. 
Scherck.  PavU  E.,  Jr..  036383338. 
Scherrer.  John  D.,  479484333. 
Schmidt,  Michael  F..  177341652. 
Schmltt,  Christopher  M.,  495482681. 
Schneider,  Bernard  J.,  306469086. 
Schnittger,  WUUam  P.,  476461071. 
Schrimpf ,  George  E.,  606549282. 
Self,  Kenneth  Q.,  n,  516500778. 
Sellars,  John  M.,  569609774. 
SeUow.  Robert  E..  634406603. 
Sevigny,  Norman  J.,  036282464. 
Shanks,  Robert  W.,  646644067. 
Shannon.  Lemuel  P.,  267661307. 
Sharp,  Theodore  L.,  Jr.,  411707700. 
Shaw,  Lewis  W..  n,  200385629. 
Shearer,  WUUam  C,  158323243. 
Shelton.  RandeU,  W.,  434606070. 
Shlbuya,  Calvin  H.,  575443937. 
Shlpman,  Jerry  W.,  447420508. 
Shuklc.  Allan  V.,  476547023. 
Slebert.  John  V.,  372366104. 
Sikula,  Gerald  J.,  290382001. 
Silver,  Nelson  D.,  271400050. 
Simmons,  Larry  K.,  437634673. 
Simpson,  Larry  A.,  631644173. 
Simpson,  Robert^.,  in,  533582660, 
Simpson,  Robert  D..  387421720. 
Sinclair,  Timothy  A.,  412702688. 
Singer,  Michael  D.,  397424448. 
Sklpp,  Robert,  067320099. 
Slelghter.  Donald  O.,  164364240. 
Slymen.  Edmund  G.,  548646645. 
Small,  Joseph  L.,  344500631. 
Smalley,  John  H.,  055349094. 
Smith.  CecU  J..  134307467. 
Smith,  Gordon  M.,  069366660. 
Smith,  Harold  A.,  305426765. 
Smith,  Harry  W..  435622196. 
Smith.  Lee  J.,  068365756. 
Smith,  Michael  L.,  455669690. 
Smith,  Robert  D.,  088366238. 
Smith,  Robert  A.,  438627598. 
Smith,  WUUam  P.,  430863813. 
Smoyer,  William  P.,  523508416. 
SneU,  Cecil  L.,  265684505. 
Snyder,  Brewster  B..  514307121. 
Sobotka,  Francis  E.,  183341990. 
Songer,  Suraln  S.,  Jr.,  538568306. 
Sparks,  James  W.,  464868770. 
Sparks,  Jerry  L.,  466664134. 
Spencer,  Warren  R.,  307446891. 
Spills,  David  L..  307436106. 
Spires,  David  N.,  348349777. 
Spitler.  Jack  B.,  37938186. 
Splttler,  Thomas  J.,  124348405. 
Spontak,  Andrew  T.,  103346660 
Spratlin,  Billy  W.,  418541044. 
Sproul,  Lyle  A.,  511420752. 
Spurgeon,  Jinmiy  H.,  410687622. 
Squires.  Ralph  H.,  Jr.,  023281214. 
Stadler.  Prank  W.,  260586488. 
Stakely,  Henry  W..  248840573. 
Stanley,  Dennis  J.,  112340774. 
Stanley,  Donald  K.,  490405501. 
Stanton,  Carroll  M.,  212461000. 
Startln,  Mavis  J..  500446468. 
Staub,  Lester  E.,  116342427. 
Stecklow.  John  E.,  274408006. 
Steffen,  Ronald  R.,  564526231. 
Stein,  Ronald  E.,  517487609. 
Stelnfeld,  James  H.,  086337112, 
Stephens,  Boyd  W.,  387464854. 
Stephens,  Brian  B.,  470461492. 
Sternberg,  Charles  D.,  093341287. 
Stevens,  Emanuel  N.,  Jr.,  250832648. 
Stevens,  Joseph  S.,  397421746. 
Stevens,  Richard  S.,  110341020. 
Stewart,  Joseph  W.,  458620704. 
Stone,  PrancU  X.,  Jr..  010347547. 
Stone.  John  W.,  Jr.,  346381812, 
Stone,  Michael  C,  226527108. 
Storer,  Harold  S.,  Jr.,  477466163. 
Stout,  Delbert  B.,  513408384. 
Strammlello,  Donate  A.,  047323687. 
Strand,  David  W.,  094343135. 
Stretton,  John  L.,  383405216. 
Striegel,  WUUam  H.,  610462884. 
Struthers,  Allen  A..  Jr.,  543466642. 
Stuart,  Hunter  R.,  Jr.,  456686460. 
Sturgeon,  WlUlam  J.,  Jr.,  585008872. 
Stutsman,  Frederick  C.  065364461. 
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Sunderland.  Harry  R..  510363733. 
Sweet.  Robert  B..  522581893. 
Swezey.  WUUam  O.  B..  578582516. 
Swllley.  Mason  R..  Jr..  263648585. 
Tallent.  Rex  A.,  Jr..  447423590. 
Tattlnl.  James  G..  358367270. 
Tavernise.  Emlllo  O  .  345621323. 
Taylor.  Charles  T..  251821533. 
Taylor.  Gary  W..  403565697 
Taylor.  James  W.,  Jr..  500428476. 
Taylor.  Paul  A..  384404859. 
Taylor.  William  R..  276387606. 
Tedrow.  Floyd  K..  509427200. 
Teel.  Gerald  A..  461704282. 
Tencza.  Joseph  J..  Jr..  378443456. 
Teske.  John  A..  391421203. 
Thomas.  Bredette  C.  Jr..  463622984. 
Thomas.  Robert  O..  506465984. 
Thompson.  Elmer  L..  232564021. 
Thompson,  Geoffrey  R..  294386123. 
Thompson.  Harvey  L..  540480367. 
Thompson.  Richard  L.,  262728944. 
Thompeon.  Robert  W..  051327569. 
Thompeon.  Wllllsjm  C  .  Jr..  225543177. 
Thornton.  PhlUp  E..  511440214. 
TlUey,  Marshall  D  .  437606632. 
Tobln.  Prank  T..  326265780. 
Tompltlns.  James  S  .  462644657. 
Toth.  Paul  J  .  306380129 
Toucey,  Richard  M..  Jr  .  200342742. 
Townsend.  James  N..  252660900. 
Tradellus.  Paul  C.  107340039. 
TravU.  Donald  M  .  523582010. 
Trease.  Kenneth  R..  352368934. 
Treger.  Herbert  L..  143360638. 
Troxclalr.  Robert  R..  439607390. 
Tucker.  William  L..  416528369 
Turner.  Thomas  M  .  248727540. 
Turner.  William  G  .  465707421. 
Updyke.  Junius  E..  262660574. 
Vanc«.  WllUam  G..  280421073. 
VanhOTO.  William  P  .  166348234. 
Vanmlerlo.  Ronald  L  .  490442788. 
Vanslce.  Robert  B..  Jr  .  519503614. 
Vanuk.  Daniel  A  .  141304943 
Vanzee.  Uoyd  E..  481523863 
Varela.  Charles  D..  526641426. 
Vamer.  Stuart  11..  477421444. 
Vaughn.  Lauren  K  .  264646220. 
Venezla.  Robert  A..  263681738. 
Vllland.  Salvatore.  Jr..  522480719. 
Vlllarreal,  Lorenzo,  n.  556606464. 
Votgtmann.  Prederlck  N  .  480440682. 
Wachsmuth.  Armtn  A..  311485441. 
Waddell.  Castner  R..  270406121. 
Wagner,  Roger  D  .  Jr..  164305203 
Wahineokal.  Wayne  W  .  575423368. 
Waldman.  Albert  C  III.  132389396. 
Walentas.  Peter.  064288411 
Walker.  Eddie.  417580571. 
Walker.  Tommy  L..  458726622. 
Wallace.  Edward  L  .  465629907 
Walter.  Warren  E.,  218383249. 
Ware.  Russell  L  .  226504051 
Warner.  John  C.  264681878. 
Warren.  Lee  U.  220364093 
Waters,  George  H..  253586250. 
Waybrlght,  Robert  C,  194303131. 
Wayman,  Robert  P  ,  018260163. 
Wayne.  George  H..  427545254. 
Webb.  James  H..  525942589 
Weber.  Robert  H  .  523560907. 
Webster.  Russell  C.  026324129. 
Weekes.  WaUace  C  ,  508562855. 
Wege,  Ralph.  527569901. 
Wegner.  Lavem  J..  481547173. 
Welnlg,  John  W  .  108348128. 
Welrtz.  Dean  B.,  291381787 
Welsert.  Donald  H.,  359348618. 
Welde,  John  L  144347495. 
Weldon.  James  R.,  258540141. 
Wells.  Prank  H  .  140386235. 
Wendlandt.  Richard  T  ,  056365944. 
West.  Uoyd  A.,  080321518. 
West.  Sheridan  J  .  n.  342348940. 
Westover.  George  D..  365408115. 
Whlsnant.  Cleatus  G  .  244660901. 
White.  James  E..  246608273. 
White,  PhlUtp  W  .  2346646A6. 
Whltebettl.  Darell  R..  534429256. 
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Whiting,  Frank  T..  Jr..  527521969. 
Whlttaker.  Jonathan  W..  191345310. 
Whltten.  Frederick  C.  360342916. 
Wlater.  Paul  H..  214441294. 
Wick.  Chad  P..  284381934. 
Wler,  Han-ey  D..  Jr..  532405348. 
Wllburn.  Sammy  P..  408724129. 
Wr.Uams.  George  M..  Jr..  139346416. 
Williams.  Hamilton.  Jr  .  150323089. 
Williams.  Ralph  R..  522565260. 
Williams.  Roger  L..  304460298. 
Williams.  Wynne  P..  472460974. 
Wilson.  Francis  M..  383429653. 
Wilson.  Lawrence  P..  257668537. 
Wlndlngstad.  Ronald  M..  471509291. 
Windsor.  Walter  L..  Jr..  463629694. 
Winston,  John  M..  461627379. 
WUnlewskl.  John  W.,  046344711. 
WlUy.  Jack  L..  322345906. 
Wojclk.  Michael  R..  538388942. 
Wolcott,  David  T..  392441609. 
Wood,  Douglas  B.,  517448781. 
Wood.  James  D..  520463343. 
Woodcock,  Donald  L  .  375365300. 
Woolley.  William  H.,  Jr  .  264383647. 
Wooster.  Larry  M..  328608556 
Wootten.  Ronald  L.  222263132. 
Worceseter.  Robert  H  ,  040361202. 
Worrell,  Kenneth  E  .  240681141. 
Worthlngton.  John  A.,  554523822. 
Worthlngton,  Jesse  C  ,  410687483. 
Wray.  David  W.,  480500773. 
Wray.  James  C,  163343821. 
Wright.  Donald  J  .  506521184. 
Wright.  Karen  S.,  445426161. 
Wright.  Ralph  E  ,  524504891 
Wright.  Stephen  A..  510363347. 
Wylie.  Anthony  N..  413736307. 
Wyttenbach.  Barry  D.,  319467459. 
Tamamoto,  James  T.,  575433699. 
Yeager,  John  G  .  419547593 
Young.  James  A..  535345488. 
Zajtcek.  Thomas  P..  455726639. 
Zaretsky.  Harris.  546565617. 
Zelgler,  Jacob  H  .  III.  247768324. 
Zlelle.  Paul  A..  387420811. 
Zucker,  Irwin  L..  567563656. 
Zwerg,  John  W..  338343071. 

Nurse  Corps 
Caldwell.  Joe  E..  336343888. 
McCauley.  Helen  M..  203341748. 

Medical  Service  Corps 
Balesky.  Joseph  V..  200269293. 
Eckersun,  Charles  C  .  112389843. 
English,  Manuel  L  ,  465541446. 
Holmes.  Roy  W  .  537342745. 
Marquart,  Chris  D  .  077367275. 
Moore.  William  W.,  467420582. 

Biomedical  Sciences  Corps 

Alter.  WlUlam  A.,  in,  052345325. 

Goodson.  Richard  A  .  261663883. 

Hawks.  Robe«t  L..  516468188. 

Key.  James  A..  298367852. 

Meldrum.  James  R  .  528531416. 

Miller,  Stephen  J..  519505390. 

Relnert.  Bruce  D..  154339234. 

Sayre.  L^rry  E  .  305383715. 

Sbaffstall,  Robert  M.,  515437831. 

Weber.  Leo  R..  503488405. 

Wells.  Robert  L..  438745483. 

Robert  E.  Cann.  448075963  PR.  for  reap- 
pointment to  the  active  list  of  the  Regxilar 
Air  Force,  in  the  grade  of  lieutenant  colonel, 
from  the  temporary  disability  retired  list, 
under  the  provisions  of  sections  1310  and 
1311,  tlUe  10,  United  States  Code. 

In  trk  Makini  Coaps 

The  following-named  U.S.  Naval  Academy 
graduates  for  permanent  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  second  lieutenant  in  the  Marine 
Corps,  subject  to  the  qualifloations  therefor 
as  provided  by  law : 

Allison.  Kenneth  Charles.  Jr. 

Baker.  Calvin  Daniel.  Jr. 

Boyers.  James  Edward,  Jr. 

Broderlck.  William  Prands 

Brunn.  Bruce  Earl 


Bruckner.  Paul  Vincent 

Calkins.  John  Vincent 

Carpenter.  Meu-tln  Douglas 

Carpenter,  Thomas  Theodore 

Connor,  Claude  Wayne 

Cuocaro,  Eugene  Paul 

Derrlg,  Lawrence  Stephen 

Dleterle,  Kurt  Michael 

Dodd,  Dennis  Raymond 

Dressen.  Ronald  Mark 

Dubla,  Christian  Prank,  Jr. 

Duncan.  Paul  Vernon 

Edmond.  Robert  Alan 

Eliason.  Jeffrey  Scott 

Emch.  Roger  Lon 

Fargotsteln.  Phillip  Francis 

Felix.  Paul  Montgomery 

Pladeboe.  Jan  Peter 

Freeman.  Charles  Kenneth 

Freeman,  Joseph  Bertram 

Gabarra.  Edward  Anthony,  Jr. 

Gottleib.  Franz  Michael 

Granger.  John  Arthur 

Grover.  Orrln  Leigh.  Ill 

Grubb.  William  Clay.  Jr. 

Gutierrez.  Ralph  Thomas 

Henry.  Bruce  Alan 

Hertel.  John  Paul 

Hollier.  Louis  Samuel.  IV 

Hollopeter.  James  Edward 

Jackson.  Gordon  Ralph 

Joyce.  Tlmotliy  John 

Kain.  Michael  Richard 

Kaufman.  Raymond  Jon 

Kimble,  Robert  Joseph.  Jr. 

King.  David  Leonard 

Kittle.  Clifford  HasUngs.  Jr. 

Kolson.  CUfford  "J"  U 

Koons.  Gregory  Charles 
Kublak.  Walter  Michael 
Landau.  Harry  Joseph 
Langdon.  John,  n 
Lee.  David  Joseph 

Legldakes.  Dean  John 
Lewis.  William  Jeffries 
Loguldlce,  Carl  Joseph 
Lowe.  Michael  Edward 
Lucke.  Edmund  Andrew 
Marks.  Elsmond  Wilton 
Marsilio.  Thomas  Michael 
Martin.  Terry  Laurltzen 
Mashburn.  Harold.  Jr. 
McCord.  Boyd  Scott 
McKlnsey.  Terry  William 
Melby,  William  Jalmer  Patrick 
Bflchael,  Robert  David 
Milne,  Thomas  Patrick 
Monroe,  Donald  Jennings 
Moore,  William  lidarch 
Morgan,  Terrence  Charles 
Olmstead.  Steven  EdgertOD 
Parller.  Charles  Allen,  n 
Peck.  Frederick  Chapman 
Pllger,  Henry  Nicholas 
Potter,  Gregory  Mark 
Pratt,  Andrew  Nichols 
Proflltt.  David  Alan 
Pyzdrowski.  Henry  Anthony,  Jr. 
Retnemund.  Steven  "S" 
Reynolds.  John  Howard 
Rlggle.  David  William 
Robeson,  Edward  John,  IV 
Rorabaugh,  Winston  Earl 
Sager.  Roger  Alan 
Schwenk.  James  Raymond 
Seay.  James  Edward  Lee 
Slrmans,  Ronnie  Eugene 
Smee,  James  Lawton 
Smith.  William  Glenn 
Sonnenberg.  Robert  Eugene,  Jr. 
Spencer.  Jerry  Lynn 
Startarl,  Joseph  Francis 
Steams,  Richard  Merryman 
Stelnhorst.  Robert  Emll.  Jr. 
Stevens.  Bruce  Michael 
Supko,  Leonard  Michael 
Tarklngton.  James  Medford 
Terry,  Jon  Dennis 
Thueson,  Erik  Blair 
Vandenbrook,  Martin  Rae 
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Vanwagenen.  Lowell  Plnley 

Walters,  Larry  David 

Ware,  James  Gilbert 

Williams,  Leo  Vlrglnlus,  III 

Williams.  Nicholas  Joseph,  Jt'. 

Wolfe.  Thomas  Stanley 

Young.  James  Lewis.  Ill 

Zales.  William  Edward.  Jr. 

The  following-named  Naval  Reserve  Offi- 
cer Training  Corps  graduate  for  permanent 
appointment  to  the  grade  of  second  lieuten- 
ant in  the  Marine  Corps,  subject  to  the 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Rlnschler,  James  W. 

The  following-named  U.S.  Air  Force  Acad- 
emy graduate  for  permanent  appointment  to 
the  grade  of  second  lieutenant  In  the  Ma- 
rme  Corps,  subject  to  the  qualifications 
therefor  as  provided  by  law:    . 

O'Kelly,  Gregory  C.  I 

The  following-named  commissioned  war- 
rant officers/  wama  t  officers  for  temporary 
appointment  to  the  grade  of  first  lieutenant 
m  the  Marine  Corps  for  limited  duty  subject 
to  the  qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by 
law: 


Marino,  Thomas  H. 
Mates.  Joseph  O. 
Mauldln,  Roger  L. 
Milton,  WllUam  P 

Jr. 
Morris.  Thomas  W 
Myers,  Louis 


Polk,  Carl  W. 
Roberts.  Richard  J. 
Rogers.  Mack  I. 
Roquemore,  Robert  A. 
Schell,  John  L. 
Towers,  Frank  C. 
Vance,  Bruce  W. 


Alllngham.  James  L. 
Banks.  Charles  M. 
Bryant,  Joseph  A. 
Cleveland,  Oeorge  C. 

H. 
Collette.  James  E. 
Davis.  Kenneth  V. 
Dearman,  Louis  D. 


Derossett,  Acle  N. 
Fisher,  Carl  J. 
Frank,  John  A. 
George,  William  C. 
Glassbumer.  Louis  P. 
Jannlng.  WllUam  J. 
Kelly,  Joseph  E. 
Knepp,  WUUam  E. 


O'Connor.  George  E.  Wofford.  James  H.,  Jr. 
The  following-named  commissioned  war- 
rant officers/warrant  officers  for  temporary 
appointment  to  the  grade  of  second  lieuten- 
ant In  the  Marine  Corps,  for  limited  duty, 
subject  to  the  qualifications  therefor  as  pro- 
vided by  law: 

Chang,  Jonah  H.  K.       Rlvas,  Prank  Jr. 
Cambert.  Roland  L.,     Spurgeon.  Sidney  L. 

Jr.  Wolfe,  Richard  P. 

Ramsey.  Leamond  C. 

The    following-named    staff    noncommis- 
sioned officers  for  temporary  appointment  to 
the  grade  of  second  lieutenant  In  the  Marine 
Corps,  for  limited  duty,  subject  to  the  qual- 
ifications therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Baker,  WlUlam  B.         Holt,  Jack  W. 
Barone,  Michael  P.         Manning,  WUUam  T. 
Belcher,  Jimmy  E.         Marshall,  George  L.,  Jr 
Bingham,  Ralph  A,       Moore,  Samuel  Jr. 
Bourque,  Raymond  D.  Priest,  Francis  J. 
Casey,  John  E.  Saffer,  Robert  J. 

Chavez,  Connie  S.         Shaw,  Ellsworth  A. 
Fowkes.  David  W.  Smith,  Arthur  M.,  Jr. 

Haines.  Donald  C.         Smith,  Dennis  R. 
Hamilton,  WlUlam  H.  Thompson,  Jlmmle  R. 
Harwood,  Guy  B.  Whltten,  Gene  W. 
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The  following-named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps  for  temporary  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  first  Ueutenant: 

Jeffrey  H.  Andrews  George  C.  Kahlandt 

Harry  K.  Barnes  John  B.  Lafoy 

Stanley  N.  Barton  Patrick  M.  Lincoln 

Martin  R.  Bender  James  L.  Lowery,  Jr. 

David  P.  Bice  David  A.  Lutz 

Wayman  R.  Bishop  Prank  J.  MarteUo,  Jr. 

Ill  Gordon  A.  Matthew 

Gary  L.  Bruno  Terry  J.  McCormack 

Francis  J.  Busam  Charles  D.  Mowrer 

Robert  W.  Byrd  Lorln  L.  Mrachek 

Rc^bert  B.  Canfleld  WaUace  L.  Mueller 

Joseph  P.  Clampa  Michael  A.  Newlln 
Leonard  J.  ComaratU  Steven  O.  Pfelf 

Joseph  P.  Cronln.  Jr.  WllUam  H.  PhlUlpa 

King  P.  Davis,  Jr.  WlUlam  M.  PhUUpa. 
Walter  G.  Ford  Jr. 

James  R.  Forney  Sherman  A.  Poling 

John  A.  Purman  Charles  E.  Ramsey  HI 

Gregg  R.  Garllsch  BlUy  J.  Roberts 

John  C.  Garrett  Martin  E.  Schechter 

Pred  M.  Gregtiras  Allen  O.  Scurlock 

John  W.  Groimd  rV  WUUam  R.  Seagraves 
Richard  A.  Hagerman  Asher  W.  Splttler  II 

James  E.  Hatch  Douglas  R.  Stanley 

Kenneth  M.  Howard  Steven  L.  Stansbury 

Richard  O.  Howard  Carlton  C.  Steublng 

Charles  W.  Hughes  Sears  R.  Taylor  II 

Stephen  P.  Hurst  Michael  J.  TeUer 

WUUam  D.  Jackson  Charles  S.  WlUlams, 
David  H.  Jacobs  Jr. 

Harry  Jensen.  Jr.  Richard  L.  Wllroy 

Martin  O.  Juve  James  C.  Zlnunerman 
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CANADIAN    OIL    RESTRICTIONS    TO 
HURT  BUFFALO   COMPANY 


HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

OP   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  16,  1970 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
cent  administration  announcement  that 
restrictions  are  to  be  placed  on  the  im- 
portation of  Canadian  crude  oil  works 
a  very  real  economic  hardship  on  the 
Niagara  frontier  and  on  New  York  State. 
Most  disturbing  is  the  information  that 
the  domestic  producers  in  the  United 
States  cannot  provide  sufBcient  crude  oil 
to  Buffalo  Industries  for  at  least  1  year 
from  now.  If  Canadian  Imports  are  cut 
back  to  the  level  announced,  Buffalo  will 
suffer  as  a  result.  The  Ashland  Oil  Co.. 
which  operates  a  petrochemical  refinery 
in  the  Buffalo  area,  has  indicated  some  of 
the  effects  the  import  ban  will  have  on 
it.  I  am  including  the  statement  made  by 
Robert  E.  Yancy,  Ashland's  chief  oper- 
ating officer,  on  March  23.  1970.  concern- 
ing the  effects  of  the  ban  on  the  com- 
pany. I  believe  that  this  Information  is 
of  interest  to  all  those  who  are  interested 
to  see  a  free  market  economy  in  oil 
reasserted: 

Statbmbnt  bt  Robot  E.  Yanct 
The  serloiu  concern  of  Ashland  OU.  Inc. 
relative  to  the  President's  recent  proclama- 
tion applying  to  future  Imports  of  Canadian 
crude  oil  has  been  expressed  to  the  Oil  PoUcy 
Committee  In  Washington,  according  to  a 
statement  made  today  by  Robert  E.  Yancey, 
Ashland's  Chief  Operating  Officer. 

According  to  Yancey,  the  fundamental  con- 
cept of  the  Oil  Import  program  adopted  by 
the  U.S.  (by  President  Elsenhower)  In  1969 
was  based  upon  national  security  conaldera- 
tlons  posed  by  dependence  on  foreign  o<i 


with  no  restrictions  on  secure  overland  Im- 
ports from  Canada.  Now,  eleven  years  later, 
there  Is  no  evidence  that  the  quantities  of 
Imports  of  crude  oil  and  unfinished  oils  from 
CanEMla  threaten  to  Impair  this  country's  na- 
tional security.  There  being  no  emergency, 
there  Is  no  occasion  for  hasty  action,  the 
consequences  of  which  oould  be  harmful  to 
some  segments  of  the  petrolevmi  Industry  and 
to  the  consuming  public.  Many  of  these  con- 
sequences seem  not  to  be  understood  In 
Washington. 

Crude  oil  production  In  the  northern 
areas  of  Continental  United  States  is  In  a 
long-term  decUne.  On  the  other  hand,  pro- 
ducUon  m  the  Gulf  Coast  area  of  Louisiana 
and  Texas  continues  to  Increase  at  a  signifi- 
cant pace  despite  the  rising  Imports  of 
Canadian  oil.  However,  plpeUne  networks 
available  for  moving  crude  from  Southwest 
producing  fields  to  Midwest  refining  centers 
are  presently  operating  almost  to  their  ca- 
pacity limits.  A  study  by  Ashland  indicates 
that  the  present  pipeline  systems  cannot 
supply  the  upper  Midwest  refining  centers 
with  enough  domestic  crude  oil  to  compen- 
sate for  the  cutback  of  Canadian  crude, 
plus  the  area's  expanded  refining  capacity 
scheduled  to  go  on  stream  the  middle  of  this 
year.  Expansion  of  these  crude  oil  plpeUne 
facilities  from  the  Southwest  could  over- 
come these  dlfflctUtles.  but  a  minimum  of 
twelve  months  would  be  reqxUred  to  com- 
plete such  expansions  due  to  slow  equip- 
ment delivery. 

Immediate  cutbacks  as  Imposed  by  the 
President  could  result  in  short-term  short- 
ages of  petroleum  products  in  the  upper 
Midwest,  including  Western  New  York  State. 
Specifically,  shortages  will  be  felt  In  Uque- 
fled  petroleum  gas,  asphalt,  low  sulfur  fuel 
oils,  and  petrochemical  feedstocks  which 
must  be  produced  locally  because  of  high 
transportation  charges  associated  with  dis- 
tribution of  these  finished  products.  Many 
different  industries  and  consumers  could  be 
adversely  affected  by  these  shortages. 

The  regulations  as  Issued  require  substan- 
tial cutbacks  of  Canadian  crude  oil  Imports 
l>eglnnlng  March  1.  with  the  first  aUocatlon 


period  lasting  only  through  Jime  30.  It  Is  not 
possible  for  the  oU  Industry  to  adjust  imme- 
diately to  these  drastic  changes  since  crude 
oil  supply  and  transportation  planning  must 
be  completed  months  in  advance. 

Due  to  severe  weather  this  past  winter.  It 
would  not  have  been  possible  to  supply  the 
added  heating  oil  requirements  in  the  Great 
Lakes  area  had  It  not  been  for  the  avaU- 
ablUty  of  Canadian  crude  oU  to  refiners  In 
the  upper  Midwest  and  Great  Lakes  area 
where  low  temperattires  were  extreme  and 
alternate  fuels  were  also  In  short  supply. 

Normal  requirements  for  distillate  and 
residual  fuel  oils  not  only  Increased  sub- 
stantlaUy  ijecause  of  the  colder  weather, 
but  the  severe  shortage  of  natiiral  gas  which 
developed  had  to  be  supplemented  by  petro- 
leum fuel  oils  to  meet  industrial  and  electric 
utlUty  reqiUrements.  It  Is  predicted  that 
this  natural  gas  shortage  will  be  even  more 
acute  next  year  because  of  the  Increasing 
demand  for  fuels,  coupled  with  the  lack  of 
reserves  that  can  be  accumulated  over  the 
summer  months  for  subsequent  winter  de- 
livery. 

Even  though  supplementary  petroleum 
fuels  were  made  available,  many  Industrial 
plants  curtaUed  their  operations  or  shut 
down  entirely  due  to  the  shortage  of  fuel. 
Undoubtedly  other  Industrial  units  would 
have  curtailed  operations  had  supplementary 
fuels  not  been  available  from  those  refining 
sovirces  depending  upon  Canadian  crude  oil. 

It  Is  obvious  that  the  proposed  restrictions 
on  the  imports  of  Canadian  crude  oU  would 
have  serious  Inflationary  effects.  If  those  re- 
finers along  the  Canadian  border  mxist  de- 
pend upon  additional  suppUes  of  crude  oU 
from  the  GvOf  Coast  rather  than  Canadian 
crude  oil  because  of  the  restrictions  Imposed, 
there  could  be  a  marked  Increase  In  con- 
stimer  prices  since  the  delivered  cost  of 
Canadian  crude  oH  Into  this  area  Is  lower 
than  the  delivered  cost  of  Gulf  Coast  crude 

oU. 

Ashland's  presentation  Illustrated  the  pre- 
dicament of  Its  own  Buffalo,  New  York,  re- 
finery as  a  case  In  point.  The  Buffalo  refinery 
has  had  no  pipeline  access  to  U.S.  crude  since 
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the  antlquAted  Buckeye  pipeline  system  serv- 
ing that  plant  was  shut  down  at  the  end  of 
1969  Since  that  time,  the  Buffalo  plant  has 
operated  entirely  on  Canadian  crude  at  a 
rate  of  over  45.000  b/d.  supplied  via  pipeline 
directly  from  Canada.  The  proposed  cutback 
Including  the  restrictions  adjusted  to  BAarcb 
1.  will  restrict  crude  oil  available  to  this 
plant  for  the  next  three  months  to  about 
36.500  b/d.  poaslbly  causing  a  substantial 
shortage  of  petroleum  supplies  in  the  Buffalo 
area  until  adjustments  can  be  made.  Even 
If  domestic  crude  could  be  delivered  to  this 
area.  Its  oost  would  be  prohibitive  without 
substantial  Increases  In  consumer  prices. 
Prom  the  large  U.S.  crude  oil  producing  areaa 
m  the  Southwest.  Buffalo  is  the  moat  remote 
delivery  point  In  the  cfcuntry. 

Northern  refineries  without  access  to  do- 
mestic crude  oil  and  which  are  connected  to 
Canadian  trunk  pipelines  should  have  un- 
restricted access  to  Canadian  crude  oil  up  to 
the  limit  of  existing  pipeline  capacity.  West 
Coast  refineries  now  enjoy  this  privilege  and 
these  northern  reflaerles'  need  for  Canadian 
crude  oU  Is  at  least  equally  serious. 

Ashland's  presentation  called  for  Canadian 
Import  levels  to  be  adjusted  from  the  pro- 
posed 395.000  b/d  to  560.000  b^d  until  trans- 
portation limitations  on  domestic  crude  can 
be  overcome  Barring  this,  a  longer  InlUal 
allocation  period  Is  required  to  allow  for 
more  orderly  transition  from  Canadian  to 
domestic  crude  sources,  with  no  retroactive 
features. 


POREiaN  TRADE  HEARINGS  TO  BE 
NEXT  MAJOR  ITEM  ON  AGENDA 
OP  COMMITTEE  ON  WAYS  AND 
MEANS 


HON.  WILBUR  D.  MILLS 

or  AUCANass 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  16.  1970 

Mr.  MILXS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  and  Include  a  press 
release,  there  follows  the  release  Issued 
today  announcing  that  the  next  major 
order  of  business  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  after  completion  of  our 
current  consideration  of  social  security 
matters,  will  be  public  hearings  on  for- 
eign trade : 
Chaducan  Wilbttb  D.  Mills  (D..  Aax.).  Com- 

idTTiz  ON  Wats  akd  Means.  U.S.  Hotrn  of 

RZPKZSKMTATrVKS.    ANNOUNCS8   TftAfil    HKAS- 

iNcs  AS  Nkxt  Majob  Oaon  of  Busikxss 

Aftkb    Completion    of    Social    Sxcuuti, 

mzdicabs  and  medicaid 

Chairman  Wilbur  D  MlUs  (D..  Ark.) .  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means.  VS.  Hovise  of 
Representatives,  today  announced  that,  after 
completion  of  the  subject  currently  under 
consideration  (Social  Security,  medicare  and 
medicaid ) ,  the  nest  major  order  of  business 
for  the  Committee  will  be  public  hearings  on 
the  subject  of  foreign  trade,  with  particular 
emphasis  on  the  President's  foreign  trade 
proposals,  and  Including  all  other  trade  pro- 
posals pending  before  the  Committee  (such 
as  HJt.  16930) .  as  well  as  proposals  to  stimu- 
late exports.  The  more  precise  scope  of  the 
hearings  wUl  be  further  defined  when  a  de- 
tailed announcement  Is  Issued  at  a  lat«r 
date. 

It  U  hoped  that  the  Committee  wlU  b« 
able  to  complete  Its  consideration  of  amend- 
ments to  the  Social  Security  Act.  including 
title*  XVm  and  XIX  (medicare  and  medi- 
caid ) .  as  well  as  the  old  age,  survivors  and 
disability  Insurance  titles,  by  the  end  of 
April.  According  to  the  Chairman's  an- 
aounoHDMit,  when  this  subject  Is  completed, 
the  Committee  will  shortly  thereafter  begin 
these  public  hearings  on  the  subject  of  for- 
eign trade,  probably  In  early  May. 
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The  purpose  of  this  announcement  Is  to 
give  as  much  notice  as  possible  to  all  inter- 
ested Individuals  and  organizations  as  to 
the  timing  of  the  public  hearings  on  foreign 
trade  so  that  all  such  Individuals  and  orga- 
nizaUons  can  be  prepared  on  very  short 
notice.  In  all  probability,  the  detailed  an- 
nouncement relative  to  these  hearings  will 
not  be  Issued  as  far  in  advance  of  the  open- 
ing date  of  the  hearing  as  is  usually  the  case. 
It  U.  therefore.  Important  that  all  Interested 
parties  be  advised  of  this  fact  and  be  prepared 
on  short  notice  for  these  hearings.  Also, 
this  Is  to  advise  all  such  Individuals  and 
organizations  that  after  the  detailed  an- 
nouncement Is  Issued  the  Committee  will  be 
operating  on  a  very  tight  schedule,  In  view 
of  its  heavy  legislative  agenda,  and  witnesses 
requesting  to  be  heard  will  have  to  appear 
on  the  dates  on  which  they  are  scheduled 
or  else  submit  a  written  statement:  testi- 
mony win  have  to  be  consolidated:  and  time 
will  have  to  be  allocated. 


April  16,  1970 


TWO  WEST  VIRQINIANS  POST- 
HUMOUSLY PRESENTED  CON- 
ORES8IONAL  MEDAL  OP  HONOR  IN 
WHITE  HOUSE  CEREMONY — CPL. 
THOMAS  W.  BENNETT  OP  MOR- 
OANTOWN.  W.  VA..  AND  PFC.  PHIL 

G.    McDonald    of    avondale, 

W.  VA.— A  CONSCIENTIOUS  OBJEC- 
TOR. BENNETT  SERVED  IN  U.S. 
ARMY  AS  MEDICAL  AIDE—  AWARD 
PRESENTED  ON  23D  BIRTHDAY 


HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or    WEST    VOUSINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  April  16.  1970 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  two 
West  Virginians  were  posthumously  pre- 
sented the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor 
by  President  Richard  Nixon  in  White 
House  ceremonies  last  Tuesday.  They 
were  two  of  23  young  Americans  who 
lost  their  lives  in  the  struggle  in  Vietnam. 

Corporal  Bennett,  a  TJ3.  Army  medic, 
was  killed  attempting  to  rescue  a 
wounded  soldier  In  South  Vietnsmi's  cen- 
tral highlands  on  February  11.  1969. 

The  citation  presented  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  his  mother.  Mrs.  Gale  M.  Gray, 
reads  as  follows: 

Although  the  wounded  man  was  located 
forward  of  the  Company  position,  covered  by 
heavy  enemy  grazing  fire,  and  Corporal  Ben- 
nett was  warned  that  It  was  Impossible  to 
reach  the  location,  he  leaped  forward,  with 
complete  disregard  for  his  own  safety,  to  save 
his  comrade's  Ufe. 

Mr.  President,  I  had  the  privilege  of 
meeting  with  Corporal  Bennett's  family 
while  they  were  in  Washington — his 
mother  and  stepfather.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Kermit  Gray,  his  brothers  James  and 
George,  and  Martha.  James'  wife. 

Private  First  Class  G.  McDonald  of 
Avondale.  W.  Va..  was  also  posthumously 
presented  the  Congressional  Medal  of 
Honor.  Private  McDonald  was  bom  In 
Avondale  and  attended  school  in  laeger. 

His  parents  are  deceased  and  the  award 
was  presented  to  his  sister.  Mrs.  Phyllis 
Waldron  of  Avondale.  Private  McDonald 
is  survived  by  nine  sisters  and  two 
brothers. 

Mr.  President,  Tony  Constantlne,  able 
newspaperman  with  the  Morgantown, 
W.  Va.  Post,  has  written  articles  on  Cor- 
poral Bennett's  award.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  his  article  and  those  appear- 


ing in  the  Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  Domin- 
ion-News be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record  as  follows : 

(From  the  Morgantown   (W.  Va.)   Post, 
Mar.  17,  19701 

CONGEZaSIONAL    MEOAL    OF    HONOE    TO    BE 

OrvxN  Local  Vietnam  Victim 

The  late  Cpl.  Thomas  W.  Bennett  of  this 
city,  killed  In  Vietnam  more  than  a  year  ago, 
has  been  awarded  the  Congressional  Medal  of 
Honor,  the  nation's  highest  decoration  for 
valor. 

Confirmation  of  the  award  was  made  to- 
day at  the  White  House. 

A  Presidential  aide  said  the  presentation 
win  be  made  there  April  7,  with  a  number 
of  other  posthumous  awards  of  the  Congres- 
sional Medal. 

The  posthumous  decoration  for  Bennett 
Is  believed  the  first  Congressional  Medal  ever 
received  by  a  resident  of  Morgantown  or 
Monongalia  County. 

The  office  of  Rep.  Harley  O.  Staggers  said 
the  Pentagon  confirmed  the  award.  The  con- 
firmation from  the  White  House  came 
through  the  office  of  Sen.  Jennings  Ran- 
dolph. 

Bennett  was  killed  Feb.  13  of  last  year, 
while  serving  with  the  Army  Medical  Corps. 
He  Joined  that  branch  of  the  service  after 
having  been  classified  as  a  conscientious  ob- 
jector. 

An  Army  spokesman  at  the  Pentagon  de- 
clined to  comment  on  Bennett's  citation  for 
valor.  The  officer  explained  that  It  has  been 
normal  policy  to  withhold  pubUcatlon  untU 
the  day  the  awards  are  made. 

Bennett  died  on  a  battlefield  after  only  36 
days  in  Vietnam.  He  had  left  this  country 
Jan.  6,  after  Joining  the  Army  In  1968. 

He  was  a  son  of  Mrs.  Kermit  Oray  of  Jun- 
ior Avenue  and  the  late  Thurman  L.  Ben- 
nett. He  was  born  AprU  7,  1947. 

Bennett  had  t>een  a  sophomore  at  West 
Virginia  University  and  active  on  the  cam- 
pus. He  headed  the  original  Code  of  Conduct 
committee,  and  was  president  of  the  Campus 
Ecumenical  Council.  The  ecumenical  house 
on  Oakland  Street  has  been  named  In  bis 
memory. 

He  also  had  been  a  leader  of  a  Boy  Scout 
Explorer  post  and  had  taught  a  Sunday 
School  class. 

Bennett  also  had  been  prominent  as  ■ 
student  at  Morgantown  High  School  befor* 
his  graduation  In  1966. 

(Prom  the  Morgantown  (W.  Va.)  Post, 
Apr.  7. 1970] 

Nixon  Pbesents  Tom  Bennett's  Motheb 
Medal 

President  Nixon  today  presented  Congres- 
sional Medals  of  Honor  to  the  families  of 
21  American  servicemen  killed  In  Vietnam. 

Of  the  31,  two  were  West  Virginians  and 
one  of  the  two  was  Morgan  town's  Thomas 
Bennett,  who  would  have  been  23  today  had 
he  Uved. 

Bennett,  a  consclen'tlous  objector  who 
served  as  a  medical  aide  In  the  Army,  was 
killed  Feb.  11,  1969,  while  serving  with  th« 
Fourth  Infantry  Division. 

Death  came  as  he  tried  to  rescue  a 
wounded  soldier  In  South  Vietnam's  Central 
Highlands. 

On  Feb.  9,  1969,  his  platoon  came  \mder 
heavy  fire  and  three  men  fell  wounded. 
Bennett  ran  through  enemy  fire,  adminis- 
tered first  aid,  and  carried  the  three  men 
to  safety. 

During  the  night  and  following  day,  he 
continued  exposing  himself  to  heavy  fire 
to  retrieve  the  bodies  of  several  men  and 
to  treat  the  wounded. 

On  Feb.  11,  Bennett  ran  to  aid  one  of 
flve  wounded  men  and,  although  warned  It 
was  Impossible  to  reach  the  location,  he 
leaped  forward  and  was  mortally  wounded. 

He  died  a  short  while  later. 


Ajml  16,  1970        | 

Bennett's    mother,    Mrs.    Oale    M,    Oray. 

went  to  Washington  from  her  Morgantown 
home  to  accept  the  award  for  her  son. 

His  citation  reads  as  follows: 

"Although  the  wounded  man  was  located 
forward  of  the  company  position  covered 
by  heavy  enemy  grazing  fire,  Cpl.  Thomas 
W  Bennett  leaped  forward,  with  complete 
disregard  for  his  own  safety,  to  save  his 
comrade's  life." 

Bennett  Is  well  remembered  In  Morgan- 
town  for  his  contributions  to  school  and 
to  college.  John  Young,  Boy  Scout  executive 
for  the  Mountaineer  Area  Council,  also  has 
some  memories  of  the  young  man. 

Young  pointed  out  that  Bennett  was  a 
member  of  the  Boy  Scout  movement  In 
Morgantown  for  almost  10  years.  He  was  a 
member  of  Troop  66  of  Drummond  Meth- 
odist Chapel  1959-61,  where  he  achieved  Star 
Rank.  He  Joined  the  Drummond  Explorer 
Post  m  1962  and  remained  with  the  unit  as 
an  Explorer  until  1966  when  he  came  post 
associate  adviser,  a  position  comparable  to 
that  of  an  assistant  scoutmaster.  Young 
said  the  youth  remained  as  an  adviser  until 
he  Joined  the  service. 

He  remembers  Bennett  as  "an  active  youth 
who  thoroughly  enjoyed  scouting  and  Its 
principles  which  he  applied  to  his  everyday 
life." 

Two  older  Bennett  brothers  were  In  scout- 
ing, with  Jim  serving  as  a  songleader  and 
waterfront  director  at  Camp  Mountaineer 
and  Oeorge  serving  as  a  camp  counselor  and 
attaining  scoutlng's  highest  rank,  that  of 
Eagle. 

Cpl.  Bennett  was  only  the  second  con- 
scientious objector  In  the  nation's  history 
to  win  the  award.  The  first  went  to  Army 
PFC  Desmond  T.  Does  Jr..  of  Lynchburg. 
Va..  for  his  actions  In  the  Battle  of  Okinawa 
In  World  War  n. 

The  other  West  Virginia  soldier  whose 
posthumous  award  was  presented  to  his 
family  today  Is  Pfc  Phil  G.  McDonald,  27, 
of  Avondale  In  McDowell  County. 

(From  the  Morgantown  (W.  Va.)  Dominion- 
News,  Apr.  7.  19701 
Heeoic  Rxscttes  An  Told 
Washington.— The  White  House  revealed 
Monday  why  Cpl.  Thomas  W.  Bennett  of  Mor- 
gantown will  receive  the  Congressional  Medal 
of  Honor  posthumously  at  3  p.m.  Tuesday. 

The  West  Virginian,  who  would  have  been 
23  on  Tuesday,  was  killed  trying  to  rescue  a 
wounded  soldier  In  South  Vietnam's  Central 
Highlands  on  Feb.  11,  1969,  while  serving 
with  the  Fourth  Infantry  Division. 

His  citation  will  read: 
"Although  the  wounded  man  was  located 
forward  of  the  company  position,  covered  by 
heavy  enemy  grazing  fire,  and  Corporal  Ben- 
nett was  warned  that  It  was  Impossible  to 
reach  the  location,  he  leaped  forward,  with 
complete  disregard  for  his  own  safety,  to 
save  his  comrade's  Ufe." 

Bennett,  a  conscientious  objecter,  was 
serving  as  a  medical  aid  man  with  the  sec- 
ond platoon,  Co.  B,  First  Battalion,  14th  In- 
fantry Regiment. 

On  Feb.  9.  1969,  his  platoon  came  under 
heavy  fire  and  three  men  fell  wounded.  Ben- 
nett ran  through  enemy  fire,  administered 
first  aid,  and  carried  the  three  men  to  safety. 

During  the  night  and  foUowlng  day,  he 
continued  exposing  himself  to  heavy  fire  to 
retrieve  the  bodies  of  several  men  and  to 
treat  the  wounded. 

On  Feb.  11,  Bennett  ran  to  aid  one  of  five 
wounded  men  and,  although  warned  it  was 
impossible  to  reach  the  location,  he  leaped 
forward  and  was  mortally  wounded. 

He  died  a  short  while  later. 

Bennett's  mother,  Mrs.  Oale  M.  Oray,  came 
to  Washington  from  her  Morgantown  home 
and  win  accept  the  award  tor  her  ton. 
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It  U  one  of  31  medals  of  honor  President 
Nixon  win  present  Tuesday  to  the  families 
of  American  servicemen  killed  In  Vietnam. 
It  Is  the  nation's  highest  award  for  bravery. 

The  presentations  will  be  made  In  private 
ceremonies  in  the  President's  oval  office  at 
3  pjn.,  according  to  the  White  House  state- 
ment. 

Twenty-one  Is  the  largest  number  of 
medals  of  honor  to  be  presented  In  a  single 
ceremony  during  the  Vietnam  War. 

Bennett  was  only  the  second  conscientious 
objector  In  the  nation's  history  to  win  the 
award.  The  first  went  to  Army  Pfc  Desmond 
T.  Doss  Jr.  of  Lynchburg,  Va.,  for  his  actions 
in  the  Battle  of  Okinawa  during  World  War 

n. 

others  to  be  awarded  the  medal  of  honor 
Tuesday  Include: 

Cpl.  Michael  J.  Crescenz,  19,  of  Philadel- 
phia; Pfc.  Phil  O.  McDonald,  37,  of  Avon- 
dale,  W.  Va.,  and  Pfc.  David  Nash.  20,  of 
WhltesvUle,  Ky. 

[From  the  Morgantown  (W.  Va.)  Domlnlon- 
NewB,  Apr.  8,  1970] 
Medal  Ceeemont  Is  Baixr,  Solemn 
President   Nixon   presented   the   Congres- 
sional Medal  of  Honor  to  the  mother  of  Cpl. 
Thomas  Bennett  of  Morgantown  yesterday  In 
a  brief,  solenm  ceremony. 

Besides  Mrs.  Gale  M.  Gray,  relaUvee  present 
included  the  war  hero's  stepfather,  Kermit 
N.  Gray,  and  two  brothers,  George  B.  and 
Jaznes  P.  Bennett,  both  of  Washington. 

"The  President  was  very  gracious,"  Mr. 
Oray  told  The  Dominion-News  via  telephone 
lasrt  night.  "In  fact,  everyone  has  been  very 
gracious  and  treated  us  royally." 

Corporal  Bennett,  who  would  have  been  23 
years  old  yesterday,  was  killed  while  saving 
the  life  of  a  wounded  soldier  In  South  Viet- 
nam's C«itral  Highlands  on  Feb.  11,  1969. 

A  oonsdentlouB  objector,  he  served  In  the 
Army  as  a  medical  aide. 

In  mftiftng  the  presentation.  President 
Nixon  read  briefly  from  the  citation  and 
then  shook  Mrs.  Gray's  hand.  "He  was  as 
solemn  as  you  might  expect  on  such  an  occa- 
sion," Mr.  Gray  noted. 

The  medal  of  honor  to  the  local  youth  was 
one  or  21  presented  by  the  nation's  chief  ex- 
ecutive poethumously  yesterday  In  the  East 
Room  of  the  White  House. 

Only  relatives  of  the  soldiers,  officers  of 
their  military  xinlts.  and  certain  members  of 
Congress  were  Invited  to  the  otherwise  pri- 
vate ceremony. 

congressman  Harley  O.  Staggers  of  the  Sec- 
ond District  attended  along  with  two  colonels 
iiw^^  a  lieutenant  from  Corporal  Bennett's 
Infantry  regiment  In  Vietnam. 

A  paratiDoper  from  Fairmont  and  another 
man  from  Clarksburg  also  were  present. 

The  families  were  guests  at  a  reception  In 
the  State  BaUroom  following  the  ceremony  at 
which  President  Nixon  made  each  preeenta- 
tton  separately  to  the  nearest  of  kin  in  each 
case. 

A  tour  of  the  White  House  concluded  yes- 
terday's program. 

Prior  to  the  ceremony,  the  relatives  were 
taken  to  Arlington  Cemetery,  where  they 
watched  the  changing  of  the  guard,  and  also 
to  Lincoln  Memorial  and  then  to  the  Penta- 
gon. 

At  the  Pentagon  the  group  was  shown  the 
Hall  of  Heroes,  which  Includes  medal  winners 
from  all  wars.  A  picture  of  Corporal  Bennett 
has  been  placed  there. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gray  will  return  to  Morgan- 
town  today. 

George  Bennett  Is  working  with  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corp.  In  Washington  while 
also  completing  studies  for  his  doctxNrate  de- 
gree. James  Bennett  recently  transferred  to 
Washington  from  Charleston  with  the  Chesa- 
peake tt  Potomac  Telephone  Co. 
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YOUNG  DRUGS  EXPERIMENTER 
BURNS  SELF  TO  DEATH  IN  FLOR- 
IDA 


HON.  GEORGE  A.  GOODLING 

OF   PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  16,  1970 

Mr.  GOODLINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
day  some  of  our  American  youths  engage 
in  the  utterly  disastrous  exercise  of 
pouring  themselves  down  the  drug  drain, 
bringing  destruction  to  themselves  and 
grief  to  those  who  love  them. 

The  April  18.  1970.  issue  of  the  Wadi- 
ington  Post  presents  a  vivid  and  sad  ac- 
count of  how  one  youth  followed  such 
a  destructive  course  and  includes  the 
text  of  a  letter  written  as  he  stood  on  the 
dark  threshold  of  suicide. 

In  his  death,  the  young  man  referred 
to  In  the  pertinent  article  implored  other 
youths  to  avoid  the  disaster  that  befell 
him,  thereby  hoping  that  others  might 
gain  from  his  wasted  life. 

Because  there  is  a  valuable  lesson  in 
this  article,  and  because  this  unfortunate 
youth's  letter  carries  a  poignant  and 
meaningful  message,  I  insert  the  Article 
into  the  Record  and  commend  it  to  the 
attention  of  all  interested  In  avoiding  the 
disaster  of  drug  abuse : 

[From  the  Washington  Poet,  Apr.  16.  1970] 

YOONG   DaUCS   EXFEHIMXNTEB   BlTENS   SELF  TO 

Death  nt  Flobida 
Gainesville.  Fla.,  April  16. — ^Andy  Ander- 
son wrote  a  poem  about  his  drug  experi- 
ences saying,  "My  mind  Is  no  longer  my 
friend.  It  wont  leave  me  alone." 
Then  he  burned  himself  to  death. 
County  Judge  John  L.  Connell  made  public 
the  poem  and  a  note  In   which   Anderson 
wrote:   "The  drug  experience  has  filled  me 
with  fear  and  doubts  of  myself.  I  cannot  go 
on.  Please  try  to  remember  my  good  points 
and  excuse  this  final  act  of  desperation." 

The  20-year-old  University  of  Florida 
Junior,  his  body  and  his  car  doused  with 
gasoline,  btimed  to  death  Feb.  19  about  100 
yards  from  his  apartment  building.  A  cor- 
oner's Jury  ruled  the  death  suldde. 

"This  Christmas  I  had  a  very  bad  ex- 
perience with  drug  called  mescaline.  I  have 
smoked  a  little  pot  before — as  many  my  age — 
but  I  tried  mescaline  only  once,"  Anderson 
wrote. 

"Since  then  I  have  not  been  In  control  of 
my  mind.  I  have  killed  myself  because  I  can 
no  longer  run  my  own  aSalrs,  and  I  can  only 
be  trouble  and  worry  to  those  who  love  and 
care  for  me. 

"I  have  tried  to  straighten  myself  out,  but 
things  are  only  getting  worse." 

Anderson  did  not  direct  the  note  to  any- 
one, but  In  It  he  addressed  his  parents,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  K.  C.  Anderson  of  Lakeland. 

"Please  forgive  me  parents  for  quitting 
after  you  have  raised  me,  but  I  cannot  live 
with  myself  any  longer."  he  said. 

"You  were  good  parents  and  I  love  you 
both,  don't  let  my  downfall  be  yours — you 
have  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of.  I  made  the 
mistake — not  you. 

"There  Is  nothing  but  misery  for  all  of  us 
should  I  allow  myself  to  deteriorate  further. 

"To  those  of  my  friends  who  might  also 
think  about  learning  about  themselves  with 
mind  expanding  drugs— dont. 

"Learn  about  yourself  as  you  live  your 
life — dont  try  to  know  everything  at  once 
by  swallowing  a  pill.  It  could  be  too  much 
for  your  mind  to  handle  at  one  time.  It  could 
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blow  out  all  of  the  circuits  m  it  did  with 
in«. 

"I  am  too  weak  to  fight — too  proud  to  live 
forever  on  sympathy  of  others.  Love.  Andy." 


•MORATORIUM":  MARCHING  ON?— 
OR  RUNNING  DOWN? 


HON.  PAUL  J.  FANNIN 

or   ABIZOM* 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  April  16.  1970 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  last  fall, 
many  of  us  expressed  our  concern  over 
the  genesis  of  the  "Moratorium"  activi- 
ties generated  for  October  15  and  No- 
vember 15. 1  felt  then,  and  still  feel,  that 
these  movements  have  their  roots  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain — and  there  is  much 
documentation  to  substantiate  that  idea. 
Much  of  that  information  I  have  already 
placed  in  the  Record. 

Today.  I  ask  unammous  consent  that 
a  memorandum  concerning  the  Stock- 
holm Conferences  on  Vietnam,  held 
earUer  this  year,  and  a  series  of  news 
releases  from  the  Vietnam  Moratoriimi 
Committee  detailing  their  activities,  the 
events  which  they  say  they  planned,  the 
people  and  institutions  they  are  clcuming 
as  supporters  and  background  facts  on 
the  moratorium  movement,  be  printed 
in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

Although  I  question  the  scope  and  ac- 
curacy of  all  the  information  reported 
by  the  VMC — particularly  in  the  areas  of 
personal  endorsements — the  extent  of 
these  reports  and  activities  should  be 
available  to  Congress. 

In  the  Stockholm  document  we  see 
some  of  the  intermediate  and  interna- 
tional planning.  In  the  VMC  releases  we 
see  some  of  the  fruit. 

I  suspect,  Mr.  President,  that  we  shall 
shortly  see  some  of  the  energy  chan- 
neled into  the  Vietnam  Issue  redirected 
by  these  groups,  or  their  successors,  into 
the  areas  of  environment  and  pollution. 
We  have  already  seen  some  evidence  of 
this.  It  is  a  tactic  that  is  not  hard  to 
understand  once  one  realizes  that  the 
important  requirement  in  trying  to  fo- 
ment revolution  is  to  have  an  issue — the 
Issue  itself  Is  of  no  particular  imtwr- 
tance.  so  long  as  you  can  rally  extrem- 
ists and  espouse  violence  in  its  cause. 

We  must  pay  particular  heed,  Mr. 
President,  that  the  needed  efforts  di- 
rected toward  Improving  our  environ- 
ment, are  not  diluted,  misdirected,  or 
even  used  against  us.  by  individuals  and 
groups  whose  primary  allegiance  is 
neither  to  America  nor  the  constitu- 
tional privileges  which  we  enjoy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Stockholm  CoNmtENCEs  oif  Vtetnam,  Jan- 

UAIT    17-18   AlfD   March  38-30.   1970 
Tax  XX.C.  njLfnrota  coNrximcs  or  jaituart 

17-IS.     1970 

At  a  secret  planning  conference  In  Stock- 
holm. Sweden  on  January  17-18.  1970  some 
6S  delegates  and  observers  representing  18 
International  organizations  and  31  national 
groups  met  to  prepare  plans  for  a  major  In- 
ternational antl-Vletnam  conference  to  be 
held  In  Stockhcdm  on  March  38-30  aa  part  of 
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a  concerted  world-wide  attack  on  the  Ad- 
ministration's Vietnam  policies.  Participants 
Included  representatives  from  Moscow,  Hanoi 
and  the  Viet  Cong's  Provisional  Revolution- 
ary Oovernment. 

The  United  States  was  represented  at  the 
planning  conference  by  three  antl-Vletnam 
activists:  Mr.  John  McAuUff  of  the  New 
Mobilization  Committee  to  End  the  War  In 
Vietnam;  Dr.  Carlton  Ooodlett  of  the  Com- 
mittee (or  International  Peace  Action;  Mrs. 
Shirley  Keith  of  the  American  Committee  of 
the  Movement  of  Peace,  Disarmament  and 
Liberty. 

The  delegates  were  convened  by  the  I.L.C. 
to  coordinate  and  strengthen  the  effective- 
ness and  Impact  of  the  international  antl- 
Vletnam  movement.  The  movement's  exten- 
sive planning  network  and  the  extremely 
close  connection  maintained  between  the 
various  national  antl-Vletnam  groups  and 
the  Hanoi  Politburo  were  especially  clearly 
demonstrated  In  the  close  congruence  be- 
tween the  points  of  an  agreement  reached 
In  Hanoi  by  an  I.L.C.  delegation  and  the 
substance  of  resolutions  approved  at  the 
Stockholm  planning  conference  in  January. 

In  a  report  to  the  Stockholm  conference. 
Bertll  Svahnstrom  of  Sweden  described  the 
December  1969  visit  to  Hanoi  of  a  six-man 
I.L.C.  delegation  to  discuss  future  interna- 
tional anti-Vietnam  moves.  The  delegation 
had  met  with  Prime  Minister  Pham  Van 
Dong  and  with  the  Ambassador  of  the  Viet 
Cong's  Provisional  Revolutionary  Oovern- 
ment (PRO.).  Trung  Cong  Dong.  The  dele- 
gation included  two  American  representa- 
tives: Louis  Schneider  of  the  American 
Friends  Service  Committee  and  James  For- 
rest of  the  World  Peace  Council  In  Helsinki. 
According  to  Svahnstrom,  the  Vietnamese 
Communists  and  the  I.L.C.  delegates  had  de- 
cided In  Hanoi  to  focus  their  next  actions 
on:  a  "Vietnam  Appeal"  calling  for  U.S.  with- 
drawals, on  pressures  to  withdraw  other  al- 
lied troops,  on  a  new  International  confer- 
ence, on  exposure  of  U.S.  war  crimes  and  on 
diplomatic  and  material  support  of  the 
PJl.O. 

JANTART     17-lS    rLANNINC    CONrERKNCZ 
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The  resolutions  approved  by  the  general 
meeting  of  the  IX.C.'s  January  planning 
conference  faithfully  reflected  the  points  of 
the  agreement  reached  earlier  in  Hanoi.  With 
a  declaration  that  "the  need  of  the  hour  Is  to 
launch  a  new  olfsenslve,  the  mightiest  and 
most  united  ever  of  the  peace  forces,  against 
the  Nixon  war  .  .  ."  the  conference  agreed 
upon  the  following  courses  of  action : 

1.  The  "Vietnam  Appeal."  Described  aa  "the 
key  issue  around  which  such  an  offensive  can 
and  must  be  built."  the  "Appeal"  would 
mobilize  all  possible  organizations  and  In- 
dividuals at  national,  regional  and  local 
levels  to  sign  a  demand  for  "total.  Immedi- 
ate, and  unconditional  withdrawal  of  US 
troops  from  South  Vietnam." 

2.  The  Campaign  Against  U.S.  Crimea.  De- 
scribed aa  "a  mass  campaign  of  denunciation 
of  the  crimes  committed  by  the  U.S.  forces 
Ln  Vietnam,"  the  campaign  would  lean  on  a 
Commission  of  Enquiry  to  be  established  by 
the  IX.C.  "in  cooperation  with  Jurists  and 
scientists  from  different  organizations  to 
study  and  prepare  a  detailed  report  on  these 
crimes." 

3.  Campaign  of  Material  Aid.  The  I.  L.  C. 
will  act  aa  the  International  coordinator  of  a 
drive  to  collect  material  aid  for  the  North 
Vietnamese  and  the  Viet  Cong  on  the  basis 
of  requirement  lists  given  earlier  to  the 
IL.C.  delegation  In  Hanoi.  "Millions"  of 
demonstrators  are  expected  by  the  I.  L.  C  to 
be  stirred  into  action  on  that  day 

4.  April  IS — VS.  Out  of  Vietnam  Day.  All 
International  and  national  organizations  are 
called  upon  "to  support  the  call  by  the  U.S. 
New  Mobilization  Committee  to  End  the  War 
In  Vietnam  for  the  observance  of  April  16  as 
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a  special  day  of  action  against  the  Vietnam 
war." 

S.  5th  Stockholm  Conference  on  Vietnam; 
28-30  March  1970. — The  I.L.C.  declared  an 
open  Invitation  to  "all  organizations,  groups, 
and  Individuals,  who  are  working  to  end  the 
war  in  Vietnam"  and  who  support  the  de- 
mand of  the  "Vietnam  Appeal"  "to  join  in 
preparing  for  and  holding  a  new  world  mo- 
bUlzatlon  conference  to  end  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam" to  be  held  In  Stockholm  on  38-30 
March  1970.  A  special  effort  would  be  made 
to  ensure  participation  of  representatives  of 
"Third  World"  countries  and  "national  llt>er- 
atlon"  movements.  The  conference  would  In- 
clude working  groups  on  material  aid,  cam- 
paign against  U.S.  crimes,  recognition  of  the 
P.R  O..  international  corporate  and  academic 
oompliclty,  etc.  The  IL.C.  reeolutlon  con- 
cludes with  the  statement  that  "the  Fifth 
Stockholm  Conference  on  Vietnam  must 
bring  together  all  the  old  and  new  forces  tak- 
ing part  In  the  aolldarity  movement:  should 
represent  the  new  unity  of  this  movement; 
and  give  the  necessary  Impetus  for  united 
actions  on  a  new,  unprecedented  scale" 

U.S.  Participation 

Two  Americans.  Louis  Schneider  and  James 
Forrest,  were  members  of  the  I.L.C. "s  six-man 
delegation  which  \'1slted  Hanoi  In  December 
1969  to  receive  the  Instructions  incorporated 
in  the  resolutions  of  the  I.L.C. 's  January 
planning  conference. 

At  the  January  conference  three  other 
American  repreeentatlves  played  an  active 
role  as  follows:  John  McAullff,  a  former  Peace 
Corps  man  and  the  representative  of  the  East 
Coast  organization  of  the  New  Mobilization 
Committee  to  End  the  War  in  Vietnam,  out- 
lined the  New  Mobe's  program  for  the  winter- 
spring  campaign  In  the  U.S.  Describing  the 
campaign  as  involving  local  Initiatives  na- 
tionally coordinated  by  the  New  Mobe,  he 
deecrtbed  Its  purpose  as  seeking  to  aSect  the 
American  people,  particularly  the  working 
class  and  the  "Third  World"  groups.  The  new 
Mobe  strategy  will  call  for  the  total,  imme- 
diate and  unconditional  withdrawal  of  U.S. 
troopa  and  will  be  focused  on  three  spedflc 
issues:  (1)  "repression,"  (3)  the  draft  and 
(3)  the  economy.  The  repression  focus  would 
include  discussions  of  the  actions  being  taken 
against  the  Black  Panthers. 

McAulllTs  New  Mobe  offensive  timetable 
included:  (1)  15  January — day  of  discussion 
against  U.S.  '"genocide;"  (3)  Month  of 
February— protests  against  the  Chicago  Con- 
spiracy trial:  (3)  14-15  March— civil  disobed- 
ience at  draftboards;  (4)  14-15  April — 
protests  against  the  "weir  tax;"  (5)  Last  two 
weeks  in  April — the  second  phase  of  the 
'"Who  pays?  Who  profits?"  campaign  at  stock- 
holders" meetings  of  large  corporations.  In- 
cluding Honeywell.  General  Electric  and  Oulf 
Oil;  (6)  Month  of  May — demonstrations  at 
U.S.  military  bases. 

Carlton  Ooodlett,  a  Negro  physician  and 
editor  from  California  who  Is  the  New  Mobe's 
West  Coast  treasurer,  opened  his  remarks 
with  a  discussion  of  the  Black  Panther  sit- 
uation in  his  area  and  went  on  to  describe  the 
New  Mobe  programs.  In  spite  of  "persecu- 
tions"" and  major  debts,  he  claimed  the  New 
Mobe  to  have  been  effective,  with  goals  al- 
ready attained  by  the  movement  to  Include 
U.S.  troop  reductions,  cuts  In  the  U.S.  mili- 
tary budget  and  U.S.O.  hesitation  on  curb- 
ing non-violent  protest.  Ooodlett  called  for 
further  pressure  against  the  "madness"  and 
"llloglc'"  of  U.S.  foreign  policy.  In  calling  for 
U.S.  Isolation  from  the  world  community,  he 
criticized  the  Soviet  Union  for  maintaining 
cultural  exchanges  with  the  U.S.,  for  con- 
tinuing the  SALT  talks  and  for  selling  tlta- 
niimi  to  the  United  States  for  use  In  U.S. 
■pace  and  missile  programs. 

Mrs.  Shirley  Keith,  representative  of  the 
American  Committee  of  the  Movement  for 
Disarmament,  Peace  and  Liberty  of  Paris, 
spoke   on   the   question   of   tapping  "Third 
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World"  minority  groups  In  the  U.S.  such  as 
the  Blacks  (speclflcaUy  the  Black  Panthers), 
the  Japanese  Americans,  American  Indians, 
and  Mexican-Americans,  claimed  that  these 
groups  offered  a  great  deal  of  potential  for 
expanding  the  anti-war  protest  In  the  U.S. 
and  advised  that  they  be  invited  to  future 
LLC.  meetings. 


A  StJRVET  or  MoRATORitTM  AcTivrrY 

BOSTON    RKCIONAL    orTICE 

Maine 
Portland:  The  Internal  Revenue  Service 
Headquarters  will  be  picketed  all  day  by  per- 
sons distributing  literature  dealing  with  the 
war  and  Its  effect  on  the  economy.  A  pro- 
gram of  speeches  on  these  Issues  will  be  given 
in  local  high  schools. 

Nev)  Hampshire 
Concord:  A  rally  will  be  held  on  the  steps 
of  the  State  House  at  3  pm.  It  Is  expected  to 
draw  people  from  across  the  state.  The  rally 
win  be  preceded  by  a  march  through  the  city, 
past  the  draft  board  and  the  IRS  Center. 
Among  the  speakers  at  the  rally  will  be  Jon- 
athan Mlrsky,  a  professor  of  Asian  Studies  at 
Dartmouth  College.  People  are  expected  from 
Manchester,  Nashua  and  Keen.  Students  from 
Dartmouth  will  march  Into  Concord  In  a 
funeral-type  procession. 

Vermont 
Bennington:  Students  at  Bennington  Col- 
lege win  participate  In  the  three  day  fast. 
Throughout  the  time  they  have  scheduled 
workshops  on  the  Issue  of  the  war  and  its 
relationship  to  the  economy.  On  the  15th  stu- 
dents will  boycott  classes.  . 
Massachusetts' 
Boston:  The  center  for  all  Massachusetts 
activity  on  the  15th  wlU  be  a  late  afternoon 
rally  on  Boston  Common.  ^Makers  wlU  In- 
clude James  Shay,  who  Introduced  legisla- 
tion challenging  the  constitutionality  of  the 
Vietnam  war  Into  the  Massachusetts  State 
Legislature,  and  Georgia  State  Legislator 
Julian  Bond.  The  Boston  cast  of  HAIR  will 
entertain,  along  with  other  musical  groups. 
This  rally  is  sponsored  by  a  coalition  of  10 
Peace  Groups,  Including  the  Vtetnam  Mora- 
torium Committee.  Participants  will  come 
to  this  rally  from  across  the  state.  Before 
leaving  their  home-towns,  they  will  picket 
IRS  Centers  and  distribute  literature.  Some 
of  the  towns  and  cities  where  this  will  occur 
are: 

Amherst — In  addition  to  leaflettlng  at  IRS 
Center,  there  will  be  a  small  rally  on  the 
town  common  at  10  am,  sponsored  by  stu- 
dents from  University  of  Massachusetts,  Am- 
herst College  and  Smith  College. 

Andover — the  IRS  Regional  Computer  Cen- 
ter will  be  picketed  at  10  am. 

Cambridge — the  IRS  Center  will  be  pick- 
eted all  morning. 

Concord — Persona  from  Hi  Is  town  will 
march  to  Boston  for  the  rally.  They  leave 
from  Walden  Pond  on  AprU  14,  march 
through  Concord  and  Arlington  where  they 
win  spend  the  night,  contlniUng  on  to  Bos- 
ton on  Wednesday  morning. 

Pramlngton — the  IRS  Center  will  be  pick- 
eted at  10  am.  Twelve  buses  have  been  hired 
to  transport  participants  to  Boston. 
Lynn — picketing  at  IRo  Center  at  10  am. 
Marblehead — there  will  be  a  rally  on  the 
town  common  at  10  am. 

Natlck — picketing  at  the  IRS  Center  at 
10  am.  Eleven  buses  have  been  filled  for  the 
trip  to  Boston. 

Springfield— -picketing  at  IRS  Center  at 
10  am. 

Swampscott — a  raUy  will  be  held  at  10  am 
on  the  town  common. 

Picketing  of  local  IRS  Centers  will  also 
take  place  In  Brockton,  Fltchburg.  Haverhill 
and  Holyoke. 

In  Boston  itself,  the  IRS  Center  wlU  be 
picketed  In  the  morning.  Tb«  Vietnam  Mora- 
torium lAWTcrs  Cotnmlttes  will  hold  ssml- 
nari  in  vaomiU  Hall  until  the  rally  begins. 
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Rhode  Island 

Newport:  A  peUUon  protesting  the  wht 
will  be  presented  to  the  Commanding  Officer 
at  Newport  Naval  Base,  where  sailors  are 
trained  for  Vietnam  destroyer  duty.  Those 
bringing  the  petition  will  march  from  Ports- 
nvouth. 

Providence:  The  IRS  Center  will  be 
picketed  throughout  the  day.  There  wUl  also 
be  a  demonstration  showing  suppoit  for  a 
version  of  the  Shay  BUI.  testing  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  war,  which  has  been  Intro- 
duced recently  m  the  State  Legislature. 
Connecticut 

Hartford:  There  wUl  be  a  tax  payers  raUy 
In  front  of  the  State  Capitol  Building  which 
win  be  followed  by  a  march  to  the  IRS  Cen- 
ter. This  raUy  wlU  draw  persons  from  many 
parts  of  the  state.  A  local  retired  Army  gen- 
eral will  speak.  There  vrtll  also  be  picketing 
at  the  Colt  Firearms  Company. 

New  Haven:  There  will  be  a  march  from 
the  town  g^een  past  the  main  office  of  the 
telephone  company,  the  IRS  Center,  the 
Draft  Board  and  then  retxirnlng  to  the  Green 
for  speeches.  The  march  wlU  begin  at  3  pm. 
Each  of  the  buildings  named  above  will  be 
picketed. 

NrW    YORK    REGIONAL    OmCE 

Nevi  York  State 
Blnghamton:  Students  from  Harpur  Col- 
lege win  leaflet  the  IR£  Center  and  hold  a 
raUy  at  the  Federal  Building.  There  wlU  also 
be  a  rally  on  the  15th  at  the  coUege  campus 
featuring  Eugene  Nlckerson,  Democratic 
candidate  for  Governor  of  New  York. 

Buffalo:  The  fast  wlU  begin  with  a  tea 
and  rice  dinner  at  6:30  pm  on  Monday  the 
13th  at  the  Plymouth  Methodist  Church. 
There  wlU  be  several  speakers.  On  the  14th, 
two  major  steel  factories  will  be  leafletted. 
On  the  15th  there  will  be  a  raUy  at  the 
IRS  Center  at  noon.  In  conjunction  with 
the  events,  oversize  checks  are  being  dis- 
tributed, printed  "My  Contribution  to  War." 
The  tax  payer  can  pay  his  taxes  with  this 
check  which  Is  too  laiige  to  be  accepted  by 
IRS  equipment. 

Canton:  Students  at  St.  Lawrence  Univer- 
sity and  the  State  University  there,  together 
with  students  at  netirby  Clarkson  College 
and  the  State  University  In  Potsdam,  will 
hold  informal  meetings  with  workers.  This 
Is  being  organized  In  cooperation  with  the 
United  Auto  Workers  and  construction  work- 
ers unions.  The  discussions  will  center  on 
the  economic  Impact  of  the  war  In  Vietnam. 
Ithaca:  Leaflettlng  will  be  done  In  the 
shopping  areas  throughout  the  day.  In  addi- 
tion students  from  CorneU  wlU  raise  money 
for  a  civic  project. 

Kingston:  Students  from  New  Paltz  State 
College  will  picket  the  local  IRS  Center. 

Nassau  County:  There  will  be  at  1  pm  rally 
at  the  IRS  Center  In  Mlneola.  Participants 
wlU  board  buses  to  go  Into  New  York  City 
for  the  rally  in  Bryant  Park. 

New  York  City:  At  10:30  am  there  will  be 
a  Boston  Tea  Party  at  the  Battery  Park.  At 
11:30,  there  will  be  gatherings  at  all  IRS 
Centers  In  the  five  boroughs  of  New  York 
City.  At  4  pm  there  will  be  a  rally  In  Bryant 
Park  at  which  Mayor  John  Lindsay,  WUllam 
Kunstler,  lawyer  for  the  Chicago  7,  labor 
leaders  and  others  will  speak.  Congress- 
woman  Shirley  Cblsholm  will  be  a  chairman 
of  the  rally.  The  event  Is  sponsored  by  a  co- 
alition of  Peace  Groups.  Throughout  the 
three  day  fast,  a  vigil  wlU  be  maintained  at 
the  New  York  Society  for  Khlcal  Culture 
Center.  There  wlU  be  meetings  on  Sunday 
and  Wednesday  evening,  to  mark  the  begin- 
ning and  end  of  fasting. 

Rochester:  A  local  group  U  promoting  tax 
refusal.  This  Is  being  done  through  a  leaf- 
letting  campaign  and  door-to-door  canvass- 
ing of  selected  parts  of  the  city.  There  will 
also  be  a  rally  to  focus  on  tax  refusal. 

Saratoga  Springs-Schenectady:  The  stu- 
dents at  Skldmore  College  and  Union  CoUege 
have  a  series  of  events.  On  the  14th,  there  la 
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an  address  by  Dr.  Benjamin  Spock.  On  the 
16th  there  will  be  a  march  past  the  IRS  Cen- 
ter and  a  rally.  On  the  16th  Abble  Hoffman  of 
the  Chicago  7  will  speak. 

Smlthtown:  There  wUl  be  a  raUy  at  the 
local  IRS  Center  sponsored  by  a  coalition  of 
13  Peace  Groups.  Leaflettlng  of  the  IRS  Cen- 
ter will  also  be  done. 

Syracuse:  There  will  be  an  8  pm  rally  In 
CUnton  Square,  featuring  several  speakers. 

White   Plains:    The    IRS   Center   will   b«    , 
picketed  throughout  the  day  on  the  IStli.         i 

PHOADELPHIA    RECIONAI.    omCE 

New  Jersey 

Edison :  There  wlU  be  a  tax-payer  raUy  at 
7:30  pm  In  the  Temple  Emanuel.  Dr.  Fran- 
cols  D'Heurle,  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  the  Committee  of  Responsibility, 
an  organization  to  aid  war  Injured  children, 
wUl  speak. 

Livingston :  A  town  meeting  will  be  held  to 
discuss  the  morality  of  the  Vtetnam  War. 

Montclalr:  Muhammed  All  will  speak  at 
8:00  pm  at  Montclalr  State  Teachers  College. 

Morrlstown:  As  part  of  the  three  day  Peace 
Fast,  a  group  of  housewives  wUl  hold  a 
luncheon  at  noon.  There  will  be  no  food 
served. 

Newark:  There  Is  a  full  day  of  activities  in 
Newark.  At  11 :00  am  there  wiU  be  a  rally  for 
high-school  students  In  West  Side  Park. 
Black  candidates  for  city  councilman  wlU 
speak.  At  12:00  noon,  there  will  be  a  rally  at 
the  Newark  campus  of  Rutgers  University. 
Leonard  Welnglass,  lawyer  for  the  Chicago  7 
vrtll  speak.  At  2:00  pm  Rutgers  studente  will 
march  to  the  IRS  Building.  At  3:30  pm,  the 
high  school  students  will  march  from  West 
Side  Park  to  the  IRS  Center.  At  4:30  pm,  all 
will  march  to  MUltary  Park  where  a  rally  wlU 
be  held  from  5:00  pm  to  8:00  pm.  Speakers 
Include:  David  Hawk  of  the  Vietnam  Mora- 
torium Committee;  Adam  Wallnsky,  aid  to 
the  late  Robert  F.  Kennedy;  a  labor  leader; 
candidates  for  the  office  of  Mayor  of  Newark; 
and  other  candidates  for  elected  positions. 
There  wUl  also  be  entertainment  by  rock  and 
folk  groups. 

Ocean  County:  An  outdoor  rally  arranged 
by  high  school  students  will  be  held  at  the 
Memorial  Amphitheatre.  Gerhard  Elston,  of 
the  National  Council  of  Churches  wUl  speak. 
There  wlU  also  be  entertainment. 

Trenton:  There  wiU  be  a  raUy  In  front  of 
the  IRS  Center  m  the  Federal  Building  on 
Saturday,  April  11th.  Religious  organlzaUona 
are  planning  to  fast  for  the  Three  Day  Peace 
Fast. 

Pennsylvania 

Ardmore:  There  wlU  be  a  teach-in  at  the 
Ardmore  YMCA  at  8:00  pm  on  April  14.  A 
member  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
win  speak  on  the  economic  effects  of  the 
war  in  Vietnam. 

HarrlsbTirg:  There  wlU  be  a  rally  on  the 
steps  of  the  State  Capitol  at  5:00  pm.  Two 
members  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Legis- 
lature wUl  speak.  They  plan  to  Introduce  a 
measure  similar  to  the  Massachusetts  "Shay 
BUI"  to  the  legislature  within  the  week. 
Persons  are  travelling  from  a  score  of  central 
Pennsylvania  towns  to  attend  the  raUy,  In- 
cluding Lancaster,  Carlisle,  Lewlsburg,  York, 
Gettysburg,  Hershey,  and  Susquehanna. 

Philadelphia:  A  5:00  pm  raUy  in  John  P 
Kennedy  Plaza  is  planned.  It  Is  sponsored 
by  a  coalition  of  peace  groups.  There  wlU  be 
"feeder"  marches  from  several  local  campu6«* 
to  the  raUy  site.  The  main  speaker  will  be 
John  Kenneth  Galbralth,  former  ambassador 
to  India.  In  addition,  there  wlU  be  business- 
men and  labor  leaders  speaking.  The  raUy 
has  been  endorsed  by:  Dr.  John  Coleman, 
President  of  Haverford  College;  Mr.  Norral 
Reece,  Democratic  Candidate  for  Senate: 
Nick  Lamont,  Democratic  Candidate  for  Con- 
gress; and  several  religious  leaders.  The  Fast 
Is  also  planned  for  several  local  campuaes, 
including  Drexel,  Temple,  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania.  At  Temple  University, 
an  aU-night  vigU  Is  planned  for  the  evening 
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of  the  14th.  The  Philadelphia  unit  of  the 
Natlooal  Welfare  Rights  Organization  will 
wear  black  mourning  clothes  and  march 
from    the   Federal    Building   to   the   rally. 

Plttaburgh:  A  march  from  Preedonx  Cor- 
ner m  a  ghetto  area  to  Point  State  Park  will 
begin  at  4:00  p.m.  A  rally  will  then  be  held 
in  the  park  at  about  5:00  p.m.  Speakers  will 
include:  State  Representative  Gerald  Kaufl- 
m&n.  Senatorial  Candidate  Norval  Reece.  and 
Congressional  Candidate  Byrd  Brown.  There 
will  also  be  entertainment.  The  theme  of 
the  rally  will  be  "New  Priorities  Day."  Also 
at  noon  there  will  be  a  picket  line  In  front 
of  the  IRS  Center.  These  activities  are  spon- 
sored by  several  peace  and  poverty  organi- 
zations. 

Scranton:  There  will  be  a  midnight  "Cele- 
bration of  Life"  Services  in  the  Chapel  of 
the  University  of  Scranton  on  the  night  of 
April  13.  A  vlgu  win  continue  then  until 
the  l&th.  On  the  13th  and  I4th  there  will 
be  day-long  picketing  at  the  IRS  Center.  On 
the  15th.  there  wUl  be  an  8:00  a.m.  teach-in 
at  the  University  of  Scranton  and  Central 
High  School.  At  10:00  ajn.,  the  city  council 
will  receive  a  resolution  favoring  Immediate 
withdrawal  from  Vietnam.  At  noon,  there 
win  be  a  march  from  the  University  Student 
Center  to  the  Court  House  for  a  'Scranton 
Tea  Party" — a  rally  with  several  speakers. 
One  half  hour  before  dark,  the  raUy  will  end 
and  there  will  be  a  march  back  to  the  Stu- 
dent Center  for  a  common  meal  ending  the 
Past.  One  group  Is  marching  from  Wllkes- 
Barre.  twenty  miles  away,  for  the  noon 
raUy.  , 

Delatpare  ' 

Newark:  There  wUI  be  a  rally  at  7:30  pjn. 
at  the  University  of  Delaware.  Speaking  wlU 
be  national  Moratorium  ooordlnator  David 
MUner  and  Philadelphia  regional  ooordlna- 
tor of  the  Moratorium.  Larry  Kudlow. 

Maryland 

Baltimore:  A  fast -vigil  win  be  held  In 
front  of  the  IRS  Center  In  Hopkins  Plasa 
from  midnight  Tuesday  until  noon  on  Wed- 
nesday. Polk  and  rock  groups  will  entertain. 
A  tax-payer  rany  wUl  be  held  at  noon  at 
the  same  site.  The  Past  Itself  will  begin  with 
a  simple  meal  Ln  Mary  Our  Queen  Cathedral 
Sunday  night  at  8:00  p.m.  The  events  have 
been  endorsed  by  a  variety  of  organisations, 
academics,  and  clergymen. 

Frederick:  A  rally  win  be  held  at  the  IRS 
Center  In  Monacacy  Village  on  April  14th 
between  the  hours  at  11:00  a.m.  and  1:00 
pjn.  Persons  from  this  area  will  attend  the 
rally  In  Washington,  D.C.  on  the  16th. 

Washington,  D.C. 

Then  will  be  plckettlng  at  the  IRS  Center 
at  ISth  and  ConsUtutlon  Ave..  N.W.  at  4:00 
pjn.  on  Wednesday.  This  wUl  be  followed 
by  a  gathering  in  L'Enfant  Square  (9th  and 
Constitution  Ave..  N.W.)  for  several 
speeches.  There  will  then  be  a  march  to 
the  Capitol  grounds  where  there  will  be 
speeches  by  David  Delllnger,  one  of  the  Chi- 
cago 7,  and  JuUus  Hobson,  former  member  of 
the  DC.  School  Board.  Johnnie  Tillman,  na- 
tional chairman  of  the  National  Welfare 
Rights  Organization,  Jack  Newfleld.  author 
and  columnist  for  the  VlUage  Voice,  and 
Roger  Priest,  a  sailor  whose  court-martial 
begins  Tuesday,  April  14th  on  charges  stem- 
ming from  bis  publication  of  an  anti-war 
newspaper,  will  also  speak.  The  raUy  Is  spon- 
sored by  a  coalition  of  groups. 
Virginia 

CharlottMVlUe:  There  will  be  a  noon  rally 
at  the  local  Court  House  at  which  two  pro- 
fessors from  the  University  of  Virginia  will 
speak. 

Norfolk:  There  wUl  be  a  march  from  the 
Hague  at  Stockley  Gardens  through  the 
downtown  area  to  the  IRS  Center.  This  will 
be  followed  by  a  raUy  at  noon. 

Williamsburg:  The  fsst  Is  being  organlaed 
for  April  13-15.  Persons  from  this  town  plan 
to  attand  the  tax  payer  rally  In  NocfcMk. 
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West  Virginia 

Huntington:  There  will  be  an  afternoon 
rally  at  the  IRS  Center. 

Morgantown:  On  the  14th,  a  teach-In  on 
the  draft  and  the  economic  Impact  of  the 
war  wlU  be  held.  On  the  15th,  there  win  be 
a  rally  at  6:00  p  m.  at  the  Court  House. 
Earlier  In  the  day.  the  city  council  will  be 
urged  to  telegraph  President  Nixon  asking 
for  Immediate  withdrawal  from  Vietnam. 

ATLANTA   RKCIONAL   OmCZ 

Tennessee 

Knoxvllle:  A  tax  payer  raUy  wlU  be  held  In 
front  of  the  downtown  poet  office  which 
houses  the  IRS  Center  at  7  p.m.  Speakers  will 
include  a  variety  of  local  leaders. 

Nashville:  An  antl-represslon  rally  wUl  be 
held  on  April  13  to  focus  on  30  members  of 
the  local  Vietnam  Moratorium  Committee 
who  have  been  indicted  In  connection  with 
anU-war  actlvlUes.  It  will  be  held  In  Cen- 
tennial Park  at  3  pjn.  It  will  be  preceded 
by  folkslnglng  from  11  a.m.  Speakers  will  In- 
clude Jerry  Rubin  of  the  Chicago  7,  Rev. 
James  Lawson.  a  Memphis  Clergyman  ac- 
tive with  the  Southern  Christian  Leadership 
Conference,  and  a  local  labor  leader. 
North  Carolina 

Chapel  Hill:  During  the  week  of  April  6-10. 
a  street  dance  has  been  held  and  anti-war 
films  have  been  shown  In  Durham  and  In 
Chapel  Hill.  On  Friday.  April  10.  a  fund- 
raising  oocktall  party  was  held  at  the  home  of 
former  Governor  Terry  Sanford.  now  Presi- 
dent of  Duke  University,  with  PhlUp  Hoff. 
former  governor  of  Vermont  and  now  a  can- 
didate for  the  Senate  from  that  State,  as 
guest.  At  all  these  events  and  through  mail- 
ings. "Induction  notices"  have  been  sent  to 
North  Carolina  high  school  and  college  stu- 
dents and  to  OI's  stationed  In  the  state. 
These  "Induction  notices"  caU  one  Into  a 
"Peace  Army"  which  will  meet  for  a  two  day 
"PesUval  of  Ufe"  In  Chapel  Hill  on  April  11 
and  13.  Speaking  will  be  Arthur  Waskow  of 
the  InsUtute  for  Policy  Studies  In  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  and  Rennle  Davis  of  the  Chicago  7. 
In  addition  there  will  be  folk  and  rock  en- 
tertainment, including  Tom  Parton.  The 
Peace  Army  will  reconvene  at  Fort  Bragg  on 
May  16.  when  the  base  Is  open  to  the  public 
for  Armed  Forces  Day.  j 

Durham:  On  April  13th.  General  Hugh 
Hester  will  speak  at  Page  Auditorium  at  Duke 
University  at  8  pm. 

Georgia 

Athens:  The  April  Peace  Fast  Is  being  or- 
ganized for  April  13-15. 

Atlanta:  On  the  15th.  a  coalition  of  Atlanta 
Movement  groups  will  hold  a  rally  at  the 
IRS  Center.  In  addition,  there  will  be  leaf- 
letting  at  factory  gates  In  the  morning,  guer- 
rUla  theater  actions,  and  a  picket  line  at  the 
IRS  Center  throughout  the  day.  Mock  1040 
fonns  are  being  distributed  to  be  burned  on 
the  15th 

Florida 

Orlando:   A  coalition  of  Peace  Groups  Is 

sponsoring  a  two  mUe  march  through  the 
city  to  the  draft  board.  There,  a  rally  wUl  be 
held,  focusing  on  the  draft  and  the  economic 
Impact  of  the  war. 

St.  Petersburg:  There  will  be  a  noon-time 
march  through  the  shopping  area  of  the  city 
ending  at  the  Federal  Building.  A  rally  will 
be  held  there  featuring  General  Hugh  Hester 
and  others. 

HOTTSTON  KZGIOMAI.  OFTICB 

Arkanaas 
Little  Rock:  There  will  be  a  state-wide 
rally  here  on  Saturday  April  11.  at  3  pm,  in 
MacArthur  Park.  Speakers  will  Include  Wil- 
liam F.  Ryan.  Democratic  Congressman  from 
New  York.  Sam  Brown,  a  national  ooordlna- 
tor of  the  Vietnam  Moratorium  Committee 
and  others.  Participants  wUl  return  to  theli 
home  towns  to  participate  In  the  three  day 
Peace  Fast  and  to  distribute  literature  on  tha 
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war  and  Its  effects  on  the  economy  at  IRS 
Centers  on  the  15th.  Participants  are  ex- 
pected from  the  following  communities  and 
campuses: 

Fayettevllle — University  of  Arkansas. 

Russellvllle — Arkansas  Polytechnic  College. 

Jonesborough — State  University  of  Arkan- 
sas. 

Conway^-State  College  of  Arkansas,  Hen- 
dricks College. 

Arkadelphla — Ouchlta  Baptist  College, 
Henderson  State  College. 

Clarkeevllle — College  of  the  Ozarks. 

Uttle  Rock— Uttle  Rock  University. 

Pine  Bluff— A.  M.  St  M.  College. 

BatesvUle — Arkansas  College. 

LoMiaiana 

Baton  Rouge:  The  three  day  fast  will  begin 
with  church  services  on  April  13.  Students  at 
Louisiana  State  University  will  fast  through 
the  15th.  On  the  13th  there  wUl  be  a  film 
ahowlng.  On  the  l«th.  there  will  be  speakers 
on  the  subject  of  Vletnamlzatlon.  On  the 
Iftth.  there  will  be  a  rally.  All  these  evenU 
are  at  noon,  during  what  would  normally  be 
lunch  hour. 

New  Orleaiu:  There  will  be  picketing 
throughout  the  day  at  the  IRS  Center. 
Eighteen  local  residents  declared  publicly 
during  the  week  of  March  3  that  they  would 
refuse  to  pay  their  taxes.  At  the  same  time, 
a  center  for  tax  information  was  established. 
There  Is  a  state-wide  draft  counseling  pro- 
gram projeot  which  Is  an  on-going  effort  by 
the  local  Vietnam  Moratorium  Committee. 

Shreveport:  The  shopping  area  of  the  city 
will  be  leafleted  during  the  week  before  April 
16.  There  will  be  a  Peace  Festival  In  Shreve- 
port on  April  35.  These  programs  are  cen- 
tered on  relating  the  cost  of  the  war  to  do- 
mestic Issues  and  needs. 

Oklahoma 

Oklahoma  City:  A  group  of  high  school 
students  led  by  the  chairman  of  the  Federa- 
tion of  Democratic  Youth  wUl  lobby  with  the 
state  legislature  on  the  economic  Impact  of 
the  war  on  the  15th.  There  win  also  be  a 
rally  at  the  IRS  Center. 

Ponca  City:  The  shopping  area  of  the  city 
as  well  as  Indian  and  black  neighborhoods 
will  be  leafleted  throughout  the  week.  High 
school  students  wUl  hold  a  debate  with 
Ponca  City  American  Legion  on  the  15th. 

Texas 

AmartUo:  The  fast  Is  being  organized  here 
for  AprU  13-15.  Those  fasting  will  hold  vigils 
at  the  cafeterias  of  West  Texas  State  Uni- 
versity as  well  as  local  restaurants.  There  will 
be  a  rally  at  the  IRS  Center  on  the  16th. 

Austin:  On  the  11th,  Abble  Hoffman  of  the 
Chicago  7  win  speak  at  the  University  of 
Texas.  Leonard  Welnglass,  lawyer  for  the 
Chicago  7  will  speak  to  the  Law  School.  On 
the  18th  there  wUl  be  a  march  and  rally 
at  the  State  Capitol  Building. 

Brownsville  (Rio  Grande  Valley)  :  Local 
clergymen  are  coordinating  the  Peace  Fast 
among  their  congregations. 

College  Station:  The  fast  will  also  be  ob- 
served at  Texas  A  ft  M  University.  Students 
wUl  vigil  In  dining  halls  and  local  restau- 
rants. 

Dallas:  For  two  weeks  preceding  April  16tb, 
the  film  "In  the  Year  of  the  Pig"  has  been 
widely  dUtributed.  On  the  16th.  Texas  In- 
struments  Company  Is  holding  their  annual 
stockholders'  meeting.  Texas  Instruments  Is 
the  48th  largest  defense  contractor  In  the 
country.  There  will  be  a  7  hour  raUy  begin- 
ning at  3  pm  at  Winfrey  Point,  near  the 
heme  of  H.  L.  Hunt,  wealthy  Industrialist. 
There  will  be  speakers  and  entertainment. 

Denton:  A  month-long  symbolic  fast  has 
been  In  progress  for  several  weeks  ai  Texas 
Stete  University.  Vigils  are  held  daUy.  Stu- 
dents will  Journey  to  Dallas  for  the  rally 
there  on  the  16th. 

■dlnburgh:  There  will  be  a  rally  on  the 
14th  at  Pan  American  College.  Speakers  will 
discuss  Chlcano  participation  In  the  Vietnam 
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War.  There  will  be  picketing  of  the  IRS  Cen- 
ters on  the  16th. 

El  Paso:  On  the  I4th.  there  wUl  be  a  dem- 
onstration marking  the  first  day  of  the 
courtmartlal  of  Roger  Priest  In  Washington, 
D.C.  On  the  15th  there  will  be  picketing 
and  leafletlng  at  the  IRS  Center.  On  the 
18th.  there  will  be  a  march  through  the 
shopping  area  and  a  rally  on  the  campus  of 
the  University  of  Texas. 

Fort  Worth :  On  the  9th,  picketing  and  leaf- 
letting  began  at  the  H.  R.  Block  tax  consult- 
ing offices.  On  the  13th  there  will  be  an 
ecumenical  service  to  begin  the  Fast.  On  the 
14tb,  there  wUl  be  a  teach-in  on  the  war  and 
Its  economic  Impact  at  Texas  Christian  Col- 
lege.  Participants  are  expected  from  other 
area  colleges  and  universities.  There  will  be 
a  service  In  Trinity  Park  on  the  15th  at  stin- 
down  to  conclude  the  Fast.  There  will  be  a 
march  and  rally  on  the  18th. 

Galveston:  The  Peace  Fast  Is  organized  to 
take  place  here. 

Houston:  There  will  be  a  march  through 
the  shopping  area  of  the  city  on  April  13, 
concluding  at  Herman  Park.  There  a  rally 
will  begin  at  3  p.m.  with  Abble  Hoffman  and 
Leonard  Welnglass  of  the  Chicago  7  speaking. 
There  will  be  a  tax  protest  rally  at  noon  at 
the  University  of  Houston.  300.000  tax  pro- 
test leaflets  have  been  distributed. 

Midland-Odessa:  Persons  will  be  fasting 
and  there  will  be  a  rally  at  the  IRS  Center 
on  April  15. 

San  Antonio:  The  three  day  fast  Is  being 
organized  here. 

San  Marcos:  State  Senator  Schwartz  will 
speak  at  Southwest  Texas  State  College  on 
April  13.  On  the  16th,  there  will  be  a  teach-in 
on  the  economic  Impact  of  the  war  at  13  noon. 

Waco:  On  the  15th.  the  IRS  Center  will  be 
leafletted.  During  the  week,  a  program  of 
draft  counseling  In  Chlcano  neighborhoods 
Is  being  undertaken.  Each  weekend  during 
April,  the  local  Vietnam  Moratorium  Com- 
mittee and  other  community  groups  are 
spending  the  day  with  Vietnam  Veterans  who 
are  patients  at  the  Waco  Mental  Hospital. 

Wichita  Falls :  There  will  be  a  raUy  at  the 
IRS  Center  on  the  15th. 

New  Mexico     I 

Albuquerque :  A  noon  raUy  will  be  held  on 
AprU  15th  at  Robinson  Park,  to  be  followed 
by  a  march  to  the  IRS  Center.  Leaflettlng 
of  high  schools  and  Chlcano  neighborhoods 
has  been  done  for  the  past  two  weeks. 

Sante  Fe:  On  the  13th,  there  will  be  leaf- 
letting  and  speakers  at  all  churches  on  the 
economic  effect  on  the  war.  On  the  15th, 
there  wUl  be  a  rally  at  IRS  Center. 

Socorro:  The  Chlcano  commnulty  will  be 
canvassed  and  SpanUh-language  literature 
on  the  war  and  Its  economic  Impact  will  be 
distributed.  Seminars  will  be  held  at  the 
New  Mexico  Institute  of  Mining  and  Tech- 
nology preceding  the  tax  payer  rally  at  the 
IRS  Center  on  the  16th. 

The  following  New  Mexico  towns  will  be 
the  scene  of  leaflettlng  at  IRS  Centers  on  the 
15tb: 

Las  Cruces,  Las  Vegas,  Los  Alamos,  Portales, 
and  Taos. 

Ohio 

Clnclnnatl-Covlngfton,  Kentucky:  During 
the  week  preceding  April  15th,  all  37  H.  R. 
Block  Income  Tax  offices  are  being  leafletted 
with  materials  on  the  war  and  Its  economic 
effects.  On  the  15th,  students  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cincinnati  wlU  march  from  campus 
to  Fountain  Square  to  Join  with  others  In  the 
city.  They  will  then  walk  across  the  Suspen- 
sion Bridge  to  Covington,  Kentucky,  the  site 
of  the  regional  IRS  Center,  and  ring  the 
building  with  people.  The  IRS  has  closed  the 
building  for  the  day. 

Cleveland:  At  10  am  on  the  15th  there 
WlU  be  a  rally  at  John  CTarroU  University  and 
a  Fertlval  of  Life  at  the  Cleveland  Art  Mu- 
seum. The  American  Telephone  and  Tele- 
graph stockholders'  meeting  wUl  be  picketed 
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and  some  with  proxies  wlU  enter  the  meeting, 
which  begins  at  13  noon.  A  mock  stockholders 
meeting  will  be  held  at  3:30  at  the  Lake 
Side  MaU,  located  between  the  City  Hall  and 
the  Court  House.  This  wUl  be  followed  by  a 
rally,  participants  from  which  will  marcli 
from  various  polnits  in  the  city.  A  coalition 
at  more  than  30  groups  sponsors  the  event. 

Columbus:  There  will  be  a  teach-in  at 
Ohio  State  University  from  11  am  till  9  pm 
on  Monday  AprU  13.  On  Wednesday,  there 
will  be  a  vigil  from  8  am  until  5  pm  on  the 
steps  of  the  Administration  BuUdlng. 

Dayton:  Rally  at  the  offices  of  Ohio  Bell 
Telephone  Company  In  support  of  those 
plckertlng  the  AT  &  T  Stockholders'  meeting 
In  Cleveland.  There  will  also  be  a  march  past 
the  IRS  Center  to  the  telephone  company 
offices  Involving  students  from  Antloch  Col- 
lege. 

Oxford:  Students  at  Miami  University  will 
participate  In  the  Peace  Fast,  April  13-16. 
There  will  be  special  classes  on  a  "free  uni- 
versity" basis  dealing  with  the  war  and  re- 
lated Issues.  Students  plan  to  Journey  to 
Cincinnati  to  Join  the  march  there  on  the 
16th. 

Springfield:  There  will  be  rallies  at  both 
the  IRS  Center  and  the  offices  of  the  Tele- 
phone Company.  An  information  booth  on 
tax  refusal  will  be  established.  I^bor  union 
people  from  the  International  Harvester 
Company  will  leaflet  the  community  on  the 
war  on  AprU  11  and  13.  Some  people  will 
travel  to  Dayton  for  the  raUy  there  on  the 
15th. 

Toledo:  On  the  11th,  leaflettlng  wUl  be 
done  at  aU  area  shopping  centers.  Members 
of  the  Toledo  Pecu^e  Action  OouncU  wlU  par- 
ticipate In  the  three  day  fast.  On  the  14th 
there  wlU  be  an  evening  workshop  on  pri- 
orities for  government  spending.  On  the  ISth, 
there  will  be  a  march  past  two  Federal  BuUd- 
Ings.  A  rally  wlU  be  held  featuring  several 
speakers.  There  wlU  also  be  leaflettlng  on  the 
draft  and  AT  &  T.  Participants  are  expected 
from  the  University  of  Toledo,  Bowling  Green 
State  University,  and  Bluffton  College. 

Wooster:  On  the  14th,  there  will  be  work- 
shops on  the  draft,  on  the  l&th  seminars  dn 
national  priorities.  These  activities  are  fo- 
cused on  the  campus  of  Wooster  CoUege. 

Akron:  There  wlU  be  a  13  noon  rally  on  the 
16th  on  the  campus  of  Akron  State  Univer- 
sity featuring  Blair  Clark,  campaign  man- 
ager to  Senator  Eugene  McCarthy  In  his  1968 
Presidential  campaign. 

Kentucky' 

Bowling  Green:  On  the  11th  the  campus 
of  Western  Kentucky  State  University  wlU  be 
leafletted  with  literature  on  the  war.  On  the 
16th,  there  wlU  be  a  rally  at  the  IRS  Center. 

Covington:  Joining  with  people  from  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  for  a  rally  at  the  Regional  IRS 
Center.  See  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  for  details. 

Georgetown:  Students  at  Georgetown  Col- 
lege are  planning  for  three  day  fast. 

Lexington:  At  13  noon  on  the  16th,  there 
win  be  a  vlgU  dramatizing  the  fast.  Per- 
sons here  have  been  doing  this  each  week 
since  Lent  began.  At  6  pjn.  there  wlU  be  leaf- 
letting  at  the  Court  House  and  at  shopping 
centers.  At  9  pm  there  wUl  be  a  TigU  at  the 
University  of  Kentucky  campus. 

LouisvUle:  There  win  be  a  rally  at  the 
Federal  Building,  preceded  by  a  "Picnic  for 
Peace." 

Michigan 

Albion:  Residents  of  Albion  plan  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  three  day  Peace  Fast. 

Ann  Arbor:  A  referendum  on  alternatives 
for  ending  the  Vietnam  War  was  ruled  off 
the  local  baUot.  It  will  be  conducted  un- 
offlclaUy  by  maU  with  the  coop>eratlon  of  the 
local  newspaper.  On  AprU  16th,  Aim  Arbor 
residents  will  travel  to  Detroit  for  the  raUy 
there. 

Detroit:  On  the  ISth  at  4  pm  there  will  b« 
a  tax  protest  at  the  Federal  Building.  On  the 
14th,  General  Motors  wUl  be  picketed.  On 
the  16th,  there  will  be  a  rally  in  Kennedy 
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Square.  It  will  be  preceded  by  a  march  from 
Wayne  State  University. 

Mt.  Pleasant:  On  the  14th  there  wiU  be  a 
rally  at  Central  Michigan  University.  On  the 
16th,  there  wUl  be  a  teach-in  on  the  war  and 
related  issues. 

Ypsllantl:  There  wlU  be  an  evening  rally 
on  the  14th  at  YpsUantl  CoUege.  Rennle 
Davis  on  the  Chicago  7  wUl  speak.  On  the 
16th,  there  wiU  be  a  boycott  of  classes. 

Indiana 

Bloomlngton:  There  wiU  be  a  rally  at  a 
downtown  park  on  the  16th.  On  the  17tb 
there  will  be  a  teach-in  on  the  economic 
impact  of  the  war  at  Indiana  University. 

Columbus:  Leaflettlng  win  be  done  aU  day 
on  the  16th  at  the  IRS  Center. 

Crawfordsvllle:  There  wUl  be  a  noon  raUy 
on  the  l&th.  On  the  37th  at  8  pm  there  will 
be  a  town  meeting  on  taxation  and  eco- 
nomics. 

EransviUe:  Local  residents  tire  participat- 
ing In  the  three  day  fast.  A  rally  wUl  be  held 
at  4  pm  on  the  15th  at  the  Federal  Building. 

Fort  Wayne:  The  three  day  Peace  Fast 
has  support  among  religious  persons.  The 
IRS  Center  will  be  leafletted  on  the  16tb. 

Franklin:  Leaflettlng  wiU  be  done  at  the 
IRS  Center  on  the  15th. 

Goshen:  The  Peace  Fast  and  leaflettlng  of 
IRS  Center  are  the  main  activities. 

Hammond -Gary:  Gary  City  Council  re- 
cently passed  a  resolution  favoring  a  speedy 
end  to  the  war.  It  is  expected  that  Mayor 
Richard  Hatcher  will  sign  It  during  the  next 
week.  There  will  be  a  raUy  drawing  persons 
from  both  Hammond  and  Gary  at  noon  in 
front  of  the  Federal  Building  In  Gary.  Sig- 
nificant labor  participation  Is  expected. 

Hanover:  There  will  be  a  2:30  pm  tax  raUy 
at  the  local  poet  office.  In  addition  a  Peace 
Fair  Is  planned.  A  number  of  residents  are  ex- 
pected to  participate  in  the  fast. 

Indianapolis:  The  IRS  Center  wUl  be  leaf- 
letted on  April  13-15.  On  the  16th  there  will 
be  a  raUy  at  the  Welfare  Office.  There  wiU  be 
an  evening  march  to  the  Poet  Office  and  a 
candlelight  vigil  maintained  there  through 
the  evening,  untU  midnight. 

Lafayette:  There  wUl  be  a  7  pm  raUy  at 
the  Court  House  on  the  16th.  Leaflettlng  will 
be  done  at  IRS  Offices. 

Muncie:  Students  at  BaU  State  University 
are  participating  In  the  Fast.  They  also  are 
leaflettlng  shopping  areas.  On  the  13th,  there 
win  be  a  "Celebration  of  Life"  featuring 
music  and  poetry.  On  the  16th,  there  wiU  be 
a  Teach-in  on  Laos.  At  7:30  there  wUl  be  a 
rally  on  the  campus  featuring  Sam  Brown,  a 
national  coordinator  of  the  Vietnam  Mon- 
toritim  Committee. 

Notre  Dame,  South  Bend,  Michigan  City: 
There  wlU  be  a  teach-in  on  the  war  and  its 
economic  effects  at  Notre  Dame  on  the  16th. 
Leaflettlng  will  also  be  done. 

North  Manchester:  There  will  be  leaflet- 
tlng on  the  16th  by  students  at  Xancheeter 
CoUege. 

Rochester:  Leaflettlng  of  IBS  Center  will 
be  the  main  activity  here. 

Staunton:  Leaflettlng  wiU  be  done  at  the 
local  ntS  Center.  In  addition,  local  residents 
WiU  travel  to  Indianapolis  for  the  rally 
there. 

Terre  Haute-8t.  Mary's  of  the  Woods: 
There  will  be  leaflettlng  of  shopping  centers 
on  the  16tb.  A  raUy  wUl  be  held  on  the 
grounds  of  the  Wesley  Foundation  at  6:80 
pm. 

IVUncia 

Carbondale:  There  wlU  be  a  raUy  at  the 
Vietnam  Studies  Center  at  Southern  Il- 
linois Univnsity  in  mid-afternoon. 

Champaign-Urbana:  Leaflettlng  will  be 
done  at  the  IRS  Center  and  shopping  areas 
on  April  11-16. 

Chicago:  A  rally  will  be  held  at  the  CItIo 
Center  and  will  feature  Senator  Charles 
OoodeU,  BepubUcan  from  New  York,  Oon- 
gressman  Abner  Mikrat  Oemocr»t  from  n- 
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llnols.  Dr.  a«orge  WUey.  leader  of  the  Na- 
tional Welfare  Rights  Organization,  and  oth- 
ers. The  Chicago  cast  of  HAIR  will  pertarm. 

Oe  Kalb:  On  the  13th.  there  wlU  be  a 
teach-in  on  the  history  of  the  Vietnam  War 
on  the  campus  of  Northern  IlUnols  Uni- 
versity. On  the  14th  there  will  be  an  all 
day  march  past  the  draft  board,  the  ROTC 
Building  and  back  to  the  campus  for  a  rally. 
On  the  15th,  students  have  chartered  4 
buses  to  go  to  the  Chicago  rally. 

Jacksonville:  Leafletting  will  be  done  on 
the  15th  at  the  IRS  Offices. 

Springfield:  A  Peace  Pair  will  be  held  In 
the  Park  on  the  12th. 

Wisconsin 

Appleton:  There  wlU  be  leafieUlng  of  the 
IRS  Center  on  the  15th.  On  the  18th,  there 
will  be  a  march  from  the  town  park  to  the 
chapel  at  Lawrence  University. 

Ashland:  Students  at  Northland  College 
will  participate  in  the  fast.  A  referendum  on 
the  war  will  be  conducted  on  the  13th  and 
14th. 

Knosha:  A  march  to  the  Court  House  will 
be  held.  Leafletting  will  be  done  at  the  IRS 
Center. 

Madison:  There  will  be  leafletting  on  the 
15th.  Neighborhoods  will  also  be  canvassed 
to  conduct  a  four  point  referendum  on  the 
war.  On  the  18.  there  will  be  a  march  and 
rally  drawing  people  from  across  the  state. 
It  will  be  on  the  steps  of  the  Capitol  Build- 
ing. Speakers  will  include  Don  Peterson,  can- 
didate for  governor,  and  retired  Brigadier 
General  William  Wallace  Ford. 

Milwaukee:  Leafletting  of  shopping  areas 
will  be  done  from  April  8  through  the  15th. 
Leaflets  have  a  tear-ofT  coupon  for  Inclusion 
with  one's  tax  return  to  protest  the  use  of 
tax  monies.  On  the  13th  to  the  15th,  meals 
win  be  served  costing  17  cents  (the  norm 
provided  by  the  welfare  budget) .  The  balance 
of  funds  normally  spent  on  food  will  be  given 
to  the  Peace  Past  Fund.  On  the  15th.  "Shop- 
Ing  Bag  RalUes"  will  be  held  In  shopping 
areas.  At  1  pm  there  will  be  a  march  from 
the  Welfare  Department  to  the  Courthouse. 
Prom  7-9  pm  there  will  be  a  picketing  and 
leafletting  effort  at  the  Federal  Building  for 
those  filing  late  returns. 

DBS    KOIKES    KECIONAL    OmCS 

Minnesota 

Mlnneapolls-St.  Paul:  A  demonstration  on 
taxes  and  the  draft  will  be  held  at  10:30  am 
on  the  15th  at  the  St.  Paul  Armory  At  11  30. 
the  Telephone  Company  offices  and  Western 
Electric  factory  will  be  picketed.  In  addition, 
the  Poet  Offices  and  the  IRS  Center  will  be 
picketed  throughout  the  day. 

Rochester :  A  guerrilla  theater  presentation 
will  be  performed  at  the  Post  Office  at  5:30 
pm  on  the  15th.  Leafletting  will  also  be  done 
throughout  the  day. 

St.  Cloud:  Leafletting  of  the  IRS  Center 
will  be  the  main  activity. 

Winona:  Students  at  St.  &fary's  College 
plan  to  participate  in  the  fast.  Leafletting  of 
the  IRS  Center  will  be  done  on  the  15th. 

North.  Dakota 
Moorhead-Pargo :  There  will  be  concen- 
trated leafletting  campaigns  in  both  towns  on 
the  15th.  Scudents  at  Moorhead  State  College 
will  hold  an  anti-mlUtary  ball.  There  will  also 
be  a  rally  Involving  residents  from  both 
towns.  Students  from  Moorhead  State  Col- 
lege, Concordia  College  and  North  Dakota 
State  College  are  expected  to  fast. 

towa 

The  state  has  been  divided  into  2S  regions. 
Over  the  past  several  weeks,  persons  have 
been  traveling  through  the  region  in  which 
they  live  In  "Peace  Vans"  to  visit  small  towns 
anxl  cities,  set  up  tables  of  literature  and  talk 
to  people.  It  will  be  concentrated  on  the 
weekend  of  April  11  and  13.  A  statement 
condemning  the  war  will  be  released  by  labor 
leaders,  farmers,-  public  officials  and  candi- 
dates for  elected  oiBce. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Des  Moines:  There  will  be  a  noon  rally.  It 
has  been  endorsed  by  Mayor  Tom  Urban: 
United  Automobile  Workers  Coordinator 
Soapy  Owens;  Fred  Stover,  President  of  the 
U.S.  Farmers  Association:  Jack  Bishop,  local 
UAW  Chairman:  and  Tom  Whitney  of  the 
County  Board  of  Supervisors.  Sam  Brown, 
national  coordinator  of  the  Vietnam  Mora- 
torium Committee,  will  speak  at  the  rally. 
In  addition,  there  will  be  a  "Boston  Tea 
Party"  and  leafletting  of  shopping  centers. 

Nebraska 

Uncoln:  The  15th  U  called  a  "Day  of  Re- 
flection on  ^>endlng".  There  will  be  a  dis- 
cussion in  city  council  chambers  on  war 
spending. 

Omaha:  There  will  be  leafletting  of  IRS 
offices  on  the  16th. 

UissouH 

Coliunbia:  There  will  be  a  panel  discus- 
sion at  10  ajn.  on  the  15th  on  the  subject 
of  the  ABM.  At  1  pjn.  General  Hugh  Hester 
win  speak.  At  2:30  there  will  be  speeches  on 
the  war  and  taxes  and  at  7:30  a  poetry  read- 
ing. All  events  are  on  the  campus  of  the 
University  of  Missouri.  On  the  18th  there 
will  be  a  march  at  an  ABM  site  in  Sedalla. 

Kirksvllle:  Leafletting  will  be  the  main  ac- 
tivity here  on  the  15th. 

St.  Louis:  A  noon  rally  Is  planned  for  the 
16th.  In  addition,  there  will  be  leafletting  at 
the  IRS  Offices  A  "Boston  Tea  Party"  is 
planned,  preceded  by  a  march  to  the  Missis- 
sippi River  led  by  a  fife  and  drum  corps. 
There  will  be  an  evening  teach-in  featuring 
Rennle  Davis  of  the  Chicago  7. 

Kansas 

Kansas  City:  A  raUy  will  be  held  in  the 
public  park  at  midday  on  the  15th.  Par- 
ticipants are  expected  from  Missouri  and 
from  much  of  Kansas.  Lee  Weiner,  one  of  the 
Chicago  7,  win  speak.  The  rally  will  be  pre- 
ceded by  a  march  through  a  poverty  area 
and  past  the  Federal  Building. 

Lawrence:  Residents  are  expected  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  three  day  fast.  They  wUI  travel 
to  Kansas  City  for  the  rally  on  the  15th.  A 
town  meeting  on  taxes,  the  war  and  Inflation 
Is  planned  for  the  13th. 

Wichita:  A  leafletting  campaign  at  the  IRS 
Offices  is  the  main  activity  here. 

OEKVSB    BKCIONAI.   OmCX 

Montana 

Billings;  Residents  are  expected  to  fast  on 
AprU  13-15. 

Great  Palls:  Seminars  on  the  draft  are 
being  held  on  April  11.  The  three  day  fast 
has  received  support. 

Helena:  Fasting  is  also  expected  here. 

Missoula:  There  will  be  a  tax  payer  rally 
at  the  IRS  Center.  The  fast  is  also  being  sup- 
ported. 

Colorado 

Aspen:  Fasting  is  expected  on  April  13-15. 
There  will  be  a  vigil  at  the  Post  Office  at  noon 
on  the  15th. 

Colorado  Springs:  There  will  be  a  tax  payer 
rally  on  the  15th. 

Denver:  There  will  be  a  noon  raUy  at  the 
IRS  Offices  on  the  15th.  The  Offices  have 
been  leafletted  every  day  since  mid-March 
with  literature  on  the  war  and  its  economic 
Impact.  There  wlU  be  non-violent  and  peace- 
ful clvU  disobedience  either  by  sittlng-ln  or 
chaining  oneself  to  a  door  of  the  IRS  Cen- 
ter. There  will  be  seminars  conducted 
throughout  the  day.  A  vigil  dramatizing  the 
fast  will  be  held  in  the  UN  Plaza  for  36  con- 
tinuous hours.  There  will  be  a  Boston  Tea 
Party-type  event  at  the  IRS  Center  on  the 
14th.  Actress  Jane  Fonda  wiU  be  present  for 
most  of  these  activities. 

Durango:  Students  from  Ft.  Lewis  CoUege 
plan  to  conduct  the  three  day  fast. 

Ft.  Collins:  On  Wednesday,  the  15th,  plans 
are  made  to  canvas  virtually  every  home  and 
place  of  business  with  leaflets. 

Oreeley:  Similar  plans  for  canvassing  are 
made  In  this  town  also.  The  fast  U  also  ex- 
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pected  to  have  support.  Persons  will  travel 
to  Denver  for  the  rally  on  the  15th. 

Gunnison:  There  will  be  an  afternoon 
rally  on  the  15th  followed  by  a  teach-in  at 
Western  State  College.  Students  there  are 
wlth-holdlng  a  portion  of  their  dorm  fees 
which  is  used  to  pay  the  telephone  tax. 
Seminars  are  planned  for  Tuesday. 

Longmont:  At  8  pm  on  the  15th  there  will 
be  a  town  panel  discussion  on  the  sub- 
ject: "War  In  Asia— What  does  It  cost?" 

Pueblo:  There  will  be  a  3  pm  rally  followed 
by  a  march  through  poverty  areas  of  the 
city.  A  teach-in  will  be  held  at  8  pm  at 
Southern  State  CoUege. 

Idaho 

Boise:  The  three  day  fast  will  be  drama- 
tized with  a  vigil  at  the  Federal  Building. 

Lewlston:  There  wUl  be  an  outdoor  rally 
on  the  16th.  There  will  also  be  a  film  show- 
ing and  a  televised  panel  discussion  on  the 
war. 

Moscow:  A  town  meeting  Is  planned  for  the 
15th. 

Pocatello:  There  will  be  a  rally  on  the 
16th  and  leafletting  at  the  IRS  Offices.  Resi- 
dents are  also  expected  to  fast. 

Utah 

Ogden:  There  will  be  a  tax  payer  rally  on 
April  15.  On  April  18  there  will  be  a  march 
and  rally  drawing  people  from  region  arouBd 
Ogden,  Including  Salt  Lake  City  and  Logan. 

Salt  Lake  City:  On  the  15th  there  wlU  be 
a  "Festival  of  Life"  featuring  local  speakers 
on  the  subjects  of  pollution  and  the  war  In 
Vietnam. 

Nevada 

Las  Vegas:  There  will  be  a  public  vigil  to 
dramatize  the  fast  and  a  rally  on  AprU  15. 

Washington 

Pullman:  The  Peace  Fast  will  be  focused 
on  a  vigil  on  the  Library  Lawn  at  Washing- 
ton State  University. 

Seattle:  There  will  be  a  rally  at  12:30  on 
the  16th,  which  wlU  draw  people  from  many 
parts  of  the  state.  It  vrlU  be  preceded  by  a 
march  from  the  Courthoxise  to  the  Federal 
Building.  The  fast  is  also  planned  for  Seattle. 

Spokane:  There  will  be  a  rally  on  the  16th. 
Dick  Gregory  Is  scheduled  to  speak. 

Tacoma:  A  rally  In  City  Park  will  be  held 
at  noon.  There  will  also  be  a  march  to  the 
IRS  Center.  A  teach-in  on  the  draft  Is 
planned.  A  fast  has  been  continuing  through 
Lent.  It  has  been  dramatized  with  vigils  at 
the  Federal  Building  and  the  Post  Office. 

Yakima:  There  will  be  a  high  school  raUy 
on  the  17th  at  Franklin  Park.  There  will  be 
entertainment  and  speakers.  A  teach-in  will 
be  held  rt  Yakima  Valley  Junior  CoUege  on 
the  17th.  On  the  18th  there  wUl  be  a  rally 
marching  from  the  city  park  to  the  college. 

Oregon 

Ashland:  Leafletting  will  be  done  aU  day 
at  the  IRS  Center.  There  will  be  a  noon 
rally  on  the  Southern  Oregon  University 
campus  featuring  Dr.  Arthur  Pearl,  candi- 
date for  Governor.  The  three  day  fast  wlU 
be  dramatized  with  vigils. 

Eugene:  There  will  be  three  days  of  leaf- 
letting  at  the  IRS  Offices.  There  will  also  be 
teach-ins  and  seminars  at  the  University 
of  Oregon. 

Klamath  Falls:  Residents  are  expected  to 
fast  on  April  13-16. 

La  Grande:  There  will  be  a  noon  tax 
payer  rally  on  the  15th.  In  the  afternoon 
there  will  be  draft  counseling  seminars  with 
members  of  the  local  draft  board  participat- 
ing. 

Portland:  On  the  14th,  a  teach-in  Is 
planned  for  10:30  am  at  Portland  State 
University.  On  the  16th,  there  wUl  be  a 
march  from  the  city  park  to  the  IRS  Offices 
to  the  Court  House.  The  Peace  Fast  is  being 
observed  at  Lewis  and  Clark  College  and 
Portland  State  University. 

Salem:  The  three  day  fast  wlU  be  observed 
at  Willamette  University. 
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California 

Bishop:  Leafletting  will  be  done  on  street 
corners  and  at  the  Post  Office. 

Chula  Vista:  A  "Peace  Fair"  will  be  held 
here  on  the  15th.  A  unique  feature  wUl  be 
guerrilla  theater  style  destruction  of  a  mock 
Vietnamese  village.  It  Is  Intended  to  repre- 
sent the  Song  My  massacre. 

Eureka:  Leafletlng  wUl  be  done  on  the 
1 6th  at  the  Post  Office. 

Fresno:  There  will  be  a  tax  payer  rally  at 
noon.  The  emphasis  of  the  rally  will  be  on 
the  creation  of  a  draft  counseling  program. 

Half  Moon  Bay:  Literature  on  the  draft, 
the  war  and  local  Issues  will  be  distributed. 
Residents  are  planning  to  travel  to  Palo  Alto 
for  the  rally  there.  The  town  has  been  the 
scene  of  a  number  of  neighborhood  meetings 
recently. 

Lodi:  People  have  been  fasting  two  days 
a  week  since  the  beginning  of  Lent.  They 
will  continue  through  Passover  at  the  end 
of  April. 

Long  Beach:  A  "Peace  Pair"  will  be  held 
on  the  12th.  On  the  14th,  cafeterias, 
churches  and  homes  will  be  opened  to 
neighbors  and  the  diet  of  the  Vietnamese 
will  be  served.  On  the  16th  there  will  be 
a  rally  at  noon  at  the  Department  of  Public 
Service.  At  3  pm  there  wlU  be  a  rally  at  the 
IRS  Building.  At  7  pm  a  rally  will  be  held 
In  the  CarmeUtos  Housing  Project. 

Los  Angeles:  The  University  of  Southern 
California  will  be  the  site  of  a  1  pm  rally 
at  which  Jerry  Rubin  of  the  Chicago  7  will 
speak.  It  win  be  followed  by  a  march  at 
3  pm  past  the  Induction  center  to  City  HaU. 
Also  at  1  pm.  will  be  a  rally  at  UCLA.  Con- 
gressman George  Brown  will  speak.  This 
group  will  also  march  at  3  pm  to  meet  the 
other  group  at  the  Westwood  Federal  Build- 
ing for  more  speeches. 

Mt.  Diablo:  There  will  be  a  small  march  at 
noon  on  April  11  from  the  Poet  Office  to  the 
City  Park.  Participants  are  expected  from 
nearby  Alamo,  San  Ramon  and  Danville. 
Leafletting  wlU  continue  at  the  Post  Office 
untU  April  16.  There  will  be  a  raUy  at  Mt. 
Diablo  Valley  College  on  the  16th,  featuring 
Congressman  John  Tunney.  Residents  of  this 
community  plan  to  travel  to  San  Francisco 
for  a  raUy  there  as  weU. 

Pasadena:  A  leafletting  effort  has  been  con- 
tinuing for  a  month.  Literature  distributed  Is 
on  taxes  and  the  war. 

Palo  Alto:  A  unique  activity  Is  planned 
here.  At  6  am  on  the  15th  a  "Dawning  of 
Peace"  festival  will  be  held  at  the  Frost 
Amphitheater*  The  San  Francisco  cast  of 
HAIR  will  sing  and  Congressman  George 
Brown  will  speak.  Later  In  the  day,  at  11  am, 
there  will  be  a  march  from  a  shopping  center 
past  the  IRS  Building  to  West  Central  Park 
In  San  Mateo.  Admiral  True  will  speak  at  this 
location.  Persons  from  San  Mateo  win  march 
to  the  same  site  from  the  Hillsdale  MaU  past 
the  IRS  Offices. 

San  Diego:  A  taxpayer  rally  v?lll  be  held 
here  on  the  15th.  It  wlU  be  preceded  by  a 
march  to  Newton  Park,  from  Balboa  Park. 
Speakers  and  entertainment  are  planned. 

San  Francisco:  The  main  event  on  AprU 
16  is  a  5  hour  rally  in  the  civic  center  begin- 
ning at  noon.  Speakers  Include  Father  James 
Groppl,  Tom  Hayden,  Bill  Cosby.  A  wide  range 
of  entertainment  Is  also  planned.  It  Is  ex- 
pected that  a  number  of  persons  In  San  Fran- 
cisco win  fast.  A  service  launching  the  fast  Is 
planned  for  Sunday  evening,  AprU  12  In 
Grace  Episcopal  Cathedral.  The  Rt.  Rev.  C. 
Kilmer  Myers,  Episcopal  Bishop  of  CaUfomla 
will  conduct  the  service. 

San  Jose:  There  wlU  be  a  meeting  on  na- 
tional priorities  on  the  16th.  Picketing  and  a 
rally  will  take  place  at  the  IRS  Offices. 

Santa  Barbara:  There  will  be  a  march  from 
the  University  of  Santa  Barbara  past  a  draft 
board  to  Isla  Vista  on  April  14.  Leafletting  at 
IRS  Center  and  6  other  locations  wlU  be  done 
on  AprU  13, 14  and  16. 
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Santa  Roaa:  Picketing  and  leafletting  will 
be  done  at  the  IRS  Offices. 

Van  Nuys:  Leaflets  In  both  Spanish  and 
English  wUl  be  distributed  at  the  General 
Motors  plant  on  the  14th.  On  the  IStb  there 
will  be  a  "balloon  blow-up"  In  Topanga 
Plaza. 

Alaska 

Juneau:  A  taxpayer  raUy  and  public  forum 
led  by  a  local  economist  la  planned  for  the 
15th. 

Fairbanks:  A  march  and  a  teach-in  are 
planned  for  the  I5th. 

TwBNTT-Fivc  Congressmen  Endorse  Mora- 
TORriTM  Taxpayer  Rallies 

Tax  payer  rallies  on  April  16  have  received 
the  endorsement  of  25  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen, It  was  announced  today  by  the 
Vietnam  Moratorium  Committee,  organizer 
of  the  rallies  In  more  than  40  major  cities  and 
130  smaller  communities. 

The  Congressmen  and  Senators  are : 

Congressman  Jonathan  Bingham  (D.- 
N.Y.) . 

Congressman  George  Brown  (D.-Callf.). 

Senator  Prank  Church  (D.-Idaho) . 

Congressman  John  Conyers  (D.-Mlch.) . 

Congressman  Don  Edwards  (D.-Callf.) 

Congressman  Donald  A.  Fraser  (D.-Mlnn.) . 

Senator  Charles  Goodell  (R.-N.Y.) 

Senator  Fred  Harris  (D.-Okla.) . 

Senator  Mark  Hatfield  (R.-Ore.). 

Senator  Harold  Hughes  (D.-Iowa) . 

Congressman  Andrew  Jacobs,  Jr.  (D.-Ind.). 

Congressman  Edward  Koch  (D.-N.Y.). 

Congressman  AUard  K.  Lowenstein  (D.- 
N.Y.). 

Senator  Eugene  McCarthy  (D.-Mlnn.) . 

Congressman  Richard  McCarthy  (D.-N.Y.) . 

Senator  George  McGovem  (D.-S.  Dak.) . 

Congressman  Abner  Mlkva  (D.-IU.) . 

Senator  Walter  Mondale  (D.-Mlnn.) . 

Congressman  Richard  Ottlnger  (D.-N.Y.) . . 

Congressman  Donald  Riegle  (R.-Mlch.) . 

Congressman  Benjamin  Rosenthal  (D.- 
N.Y.). 

Congressman  WllUam  Ryan  (D.-N.Y.). 

Congressman  Louis  Stokes  (D.-Ohlo) . 

Congressman  John  Tunney  (D.-Callf.) . 

Congressman  Charles  Vanlk  (D.-Ohlo) . 

The  April  15  tax  payer  rallies  are  planned 
to  "focus  on  the  relationship  of  the  war  in 
Vietnam  to  the  economic  crisis  facing  the 
nation,"  according  to  Moratorium  organizer 
Sam  Brown.  "Inflation,  high  taxes,  and  a 
curtailment  of  public  services  are  In  large 
part  the  result  of  the  cruel  and  senseless 
war,"  the  26  year  old  veteran  of  the  1968 
McCarthy  Presidential   campaign  said. 

Major  ralUes  wlU  be  held  in  such  cities  as 
Boston,  New  York.  Chicago,  Philadelphia, 
S€Ui  FYancisco  and  Denver.  Moratorium  or- 
ganizers point,  however,  to  the  smaller  cities 
and  towns,  particularly  in  the  midwest  and 
southwest,  where  Peace  activity  is  to  some 
extent  new.  For  example,  people  in  Terre 
Haute,  Indiana  will  leafiet  shopping  centers 
aU  day,  pausing  only  to  hold  a  noon  rally.  A 
raUy  is  also  planned  for  Crawfordsville,  Indi- 
ana and  Kenosha,  Wisconsin,  among  others. 

In  Ponca  City,  Oklahoma,  high  school  stu- 
dents win  hold  a  debate  with  representa- 
tives of  the  American  Legion  on  the  war.  In 
Brownsville,  Texas  local  clergymen  are  or- 
ganizing for  a  three  day  fast  on  April  13-15 
among  their  congregations.  A  noon  rally  win 
be  held  In  front  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
offices  In  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico.  A  sim- 
ilar rally  wlU  be  held  in  Knoxvllle,  Tennes- 
see at  7  p.m.  on  the  15th,  providing  a  court 
Injunction  forces  city  officials  to  grant  a  per- 
mit. Organizers  of  the  rally  feel  that  they 
have  been  denied  due  process  in  obtaining 
the  permit  and  have  taken  their  case  to  the 
local  courts. 

Mr.  Brown  will  be  speaking  on  April  16  In 
two  locations:  Des  Moines,  Iowa  and  Muncle, 
Indiana;  the  latter  Is  the  locale  for  several 
well-known  sociological  studies  of  Middle 
America.  The  noon  raUy  in  Des  Moines  has 
been  endorsed  by  a  wide  range  of  pubUc 
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officials  and  labor  leaders,  and  candidates  for 
public  office.  The  Mayor  of  Des  Moines  wlU 
speak  at  the  rally  along  with  the  local  head 
of  the  United  Auto  Workers.  Mr.  Brown  vis- 
ited Des  Moines  several  weeks  ago  and  found 
that  the  issue  of  inflation  and  high  taxes  was 
a  major  concern  of  many. 

The  Vietnam  Moratorium  Committee  is 
also  sponsoring  the  three-day  fast  on  AprU 
13-16.  This  is  planned  to  demonstrate  con- 
cern for  the  continuing  suffering  and  de- 
struction catised  by  the  war.  The  money 
saved  by  not  eating  will  be  donated  to  a  Viet- 
nam relief  agency  and  to  domestic  poverty 
organizations. 

The  fast  wiU  be  laiinched  In  Washington 
with  a  Peace  Fast  Service  at  8  p.m.  on  Sim- 
day  April  12  in  All  Souls  Unitarian  Church. 
16th  and  Harvard  Streets,  Northwest.  Sen- 
ator Eugene  McCarthy,  Democrat  of  Minne- 
sota, win  read  poetry,  folkslnger  Odetta  wlU 
sing,  and  Sam  Brown  will  speak.  Then,  on 
Monday  at  noon,  businessmen  and  others  wlU 
gather  in  Lafayette  Park  across  the  street 
from  the  White  House  for  a  "non-dinner." 
There  will  be  banquet  tables  arranged  in  the 
park,  at  which  participants  wlU  sit.  They 
will,  however,  be  served  no  food,  other  than 
a  single  glass  of  water. 

Fdteen  Prominent  Americans,  Over  300 
Student  Leaders,  and  45  Religious  Lead- 
ers Endorse  April  Peace  Fast 

What  fbllows  are  statements  frcm  flifteen 
prominent  Americans  endorsing  the  Peace 
Fast  on  ^ril  13-16,  sponsored  by  the  Viet- 
nam Moratorium  Committee.  Also  listed  are 
the  colleges  represented  by  306  student  body 
presidents  and  campus  newspaper  editors 
and  45  religious  leaders  who  have  endorsed 
the  Fast. 

JiUlan  Bond:  "The  Peace  Fast  is  an  Im- 
portant part  of  the  continuing  anti-war 
struggle.  The  Peace  Past  Fund  deserves  the 
support  the  Past  will  bring,  and  the  fasters 
need  in  this  small  way  to  share  the  awful 
suffering  we  have  visited  on  Vietnam." 

Ramsey  Clark :  "If  we  are  concerned  for  our 
character,  hope  to  find  himian  dignity,  to 
flnaUy  revere  life — and  survive — America 
must  turn  from  violence,  end  the  war  in 
Vietnam  Immediately,  Insure  ourselves  that 
this  Is  the  last  time  we  shaU  ever  seek  to 
solve  problems  at  the  cost  of  human  life  and 
cherish  the  Uves  of  all  others  as  our  own." 

Rev.  WllUam  Sloane  Coffin,  chaplain,  Yale 
University:  "We  are  rich  In  things  and  poor 
in  soul.  Let  Us  fast  In  the  service  of  our 
souls  and  give  the  small  riches  we  save  to 
feed  the  hungry  here  at  home  and  In  Viet- 
nam who  have  been  forced  to  fast  too  long." 

Jane  Fonda:  "Let  us  hope  that  the  Peace 
Past  will  dramatize  to  aU  Americans  the  hor- 
rendous fact  that  53%  of  every  tax  doUar 
goes  to  financing  an  Immoral  war  In  which 
countless  innocent  men,  women,  and  chU- 
dren  are  being  slaughtered." 

Congressman  Donald  Fraser:  "The  over- 
whelming fact  is  that  the  senseless  conflict 
In  Southeast  Asia  continues,  dividing  us  at 
home  and  draining  our  resources  and  our 
moral  wlU.  The  powerful  demonstration 
planned  for  April  13-16  wlU  be  a  powerful 
reminder  to  the  Administration  that  the 
American  people  wiU  not  aUow  this  tragedy 
to  go  on  any  longer." 

Father  Theodore  Hesburg,  President,  Notre 
Dame  University,  Chairman,  United  States 
Commission  on  Human  Rights :  "Becatise  war 
Is  an  agony  for  everyone  It  touches,  peace 
win  come  through  piain  and  suffering.  We 
cannot  be  for  peace  or  Justice  and  refuse  to 
suffer  to  achieve  It.  Fasting  is  the  one  great 
traditional  way  of  suffering  for  peace  and 
justice  i)ersonally." 

Rabbi  Abraham  Hescbel:  "Is  otir  con- 
science being  burled  aUve?  Two  years  ago 
the  agony  in  Vietnam  burned  like  a  drecul- 
ful  wound  in  our  hearts.  Today,  though  the 
agony  goes  on  we  hardly  care,  do  buslnees 
as  usual;  our  concern  for  Vietnam  turned 
faint,  tepid,  and  timid.  Is  our  conscience  be- 
ginning to  decay?" 
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Dustm  HoSmAn:  "I  support  the  Mora- 
torium because  I  want  the  war  to  stop.  The 
longer  it  goes  on.  the  more  It  seems  that  U  It 
Is  to  stop  at  all.  It  must  stop  now." 

Senator  Harold  Hughes:  "The  Peace  Fast 
ot  the  Vietnam  Moratorium  Committee  af- 
fords an  opportunity  for  Americans  of  good 
will  everywhere  to  translate  their  prayers 
for  peace  Into  humane  help  for  the  Innocent 
victims  of  war  Once  again  the  Moratorium 
Committee  Is  proving  that  the  vast  majority 
of  Americans  idenUOed  with  the  peace  move-» 
ment  are  motivated  by  Impulse*  that  are 
constructive,  dignified,  and  high-minded." 

Mayor  John  Lindsay:  "The  hiiman  beings 
suffering  and  dying  In  Vietnam  need  no  re- 
minder that  the  war  sUU  takes  an  appalling 
toll,  but  here  at  home  it  must  be  said  that 
the  agony  of  this  needless  conflict  threatens 
to  go  on  and  on  unless  we  Mst  now  to  end 
It.  The  simple  decency  of  caring  about  hu- 
man life  commends  our  support  for  thoee 
who  in  nonviolent  ways  once  again  make 
known  their  support  for  peace." 

Senator  Eugene  McCarthy:  'American  in- 
stitutions are  continuing  their  failure  to  re- 
spond to  the  pleas  of  the  people  for  peace. 
It  Is  Important  that  those  who  desire  an 
end  to  the  war  support  the  April  13-15 
Moratorium  Fast  to  show  their  opposition  to 
the  war." 

Charles  Palmer.  President.  US.  National 
Student  Assoclattoa:  "I  think  It  is  Impor- 
tant to  refocus  attention  on  the  continuing 
war  In  Vietnam  and  the  growing  war  In 
Laos.  It  Is  also  important  that  the  Fast  will 
raise  money  for  three  organizations — the 
American  Friends  Service  Committee  Viet- 
nam Relief  Program,  the  NaUonal  Welfare 
Rights  Organization,  and  the  United  Farm 
Workers  of  America — which  will  put  It  to 
strong,  constructive  use." 

Congressman  Ogden  Reld:  "Men  are  stlU 
dying  on  the  battlefields  and  In  the  skies 
over  Southeast  Asia.  In  our  own  land,  many 
Americans  are  still  hungry,  engulfed  In  pov- 
erty, hopelessness,  and  injustice.  The  Mora- 
torium's renewed  efforts  on  April  13-15  are 
essential  to  focus  national  attention  once 
again  on  the  urgent  need  for  major  new 
priorities." 

Cynthia  Wedel.  President,  National  Coun- 
cil of  Churches:  "I  am  pleased  to  participate 
in  and  commend  the  proposed  Past  to  church 
people  since  it  reflecu  the  spirit  of  the  ac- 
tions taken  by  many  church  bodies  In  regard 
to  the  war  In  Vietnam." 

Dr.  Harris  Wofford.  President.  State  Uni- 
versity of  New  Tork  at  Old  Weetbury,  Presi- 
dent Designate.  Bryn  Mawr  College:  "Trag- 
edy teaches  but  too  late.  Since  the  logic  of 
events  In  Vietnam  has  not  yet  convinced  our 
government  to  end  the  war,  we  turn  to  this 
Fast  to  add  a  new  logic  In  America — to  speed 
the  process  of  persuasion,  to  stir  our  national 
conscience,  to  convey  a  sense  of  oontlnulng 
tragedy." 

Colleges  represented  by  Student  Body  Pres- 
idents (SBP)  and  college  newspaper  editors 
(ED)  endorsing  the  April  peace  faat  (a  partial 
listing)  : 

Unlveralty  of  Alabama  (SBP) . 

Albany  Medical  College  (SBP) . 

Albion  College  (ED) . 

Alderson-Broaddus  College  (ED) . 

AUred  UniveraltT  (ED) . 

Alvemo  College  (SBP) . 

Arizona  State  University  (ED) . 

University  of  Arlaona  (SBP) . 

Assumption  Seminary  (SBP) . 

Auburn  University  (ED). 

Augsburg  College  (ED) . 

Augustana  College  (ED.  SBP) . 

Austin  Presby.  Theo.  Seminary  (SBP). 

BaU  SUte  University  (Ed) . 

Barat  College  ( ED.  SBP) . 

Berea College  (ED). 

Beaver  College  (ED). 

Bethel  C^oUege  (ED.  SBP). 

Bloomfleld  College  (SBP). 

Boston  CoUaga  (ID). 
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Boston  College  Law  School  (SBP) . 

Boston  Univ.  School  of  Law  (SBP) . 

Boston  University  (SBP) . 

Bowling  Green  University  (ED) . 

Bucknell  University  (ED). 

Butler  University  (ED.  SBP). 

Cal.  State  Los  Angeles  (ED) . 

Univ.  of  California  LA.  (ED) . 

U.  of  Cal.  Hastings  Coll.  of  Law  (SBP) . 

Capital  University  (ED) . 

Cardinal  Cushlng  College  (ED). 

Carson-Newman  College  (ED) . 

Case  Western  Reserve  Univ.  (SBP) . 

Catholic  University  (ED). 

Central  Missouri  SUte  Univ.  (SBP) . 

Chatham  College  (ED). 

Colgate  (SBP). 

College  of  Idaho  (ED) . 

CoUege  Mlserlcordla  (ED). 

College  of  St.  Benedict  (SBP) . 

Colorado  College  (SBP) . 

Colorado  School  of  Mines  (ED) . 

Colorado  State  College  (ED) . 

Colorado  State  University  (ED). 

University  of  Colorado  (SBP) . 

Columbia  Theo.  Seminary  (SBP) . 

Columbia  University  (ED). 

Concordia  Seminary  (SBP). 

Univ.  of  Conn.  Stanford  (ED) . 

Univ.  of  Conn.  Waterbury  (ED). 

Cornell  University  (ED). 

Crelghton  University  (ED) . 

Denlson  University  (SBP). 

DePaul  University  (ED). 

Detroit  Tech.  (ED.  SBP) . 

University  of  Detroit  (ED). 

Drake  University  (SBP). 

Drexel  University  (SBP). 

Dropsle  University  (SBP). 

Duke  University  (SBP) . 

East  Carolina  University  (ED). 

Eastern  Kentucky  Univ.  (SBP). 

Eastern  Michigan  Univ.  (SBP). 

Edlnboro  State  College  (ED) . 

Ellzabethtown  College  (SBP). 

Emerson  College  ( ED) . 

Emmanuel  College  ( ED) . 

Emory  University  (ED.  SBP). 

Essex  County  College  (SBP) . 

Finch  CoUege  (ED,  SBP) . 

Flint  Junior  College  (SBP) . 

Florida  Presby.  College  (SBP) . 

Florida  State  University  (SBP) . 

Fordham  University  (ED,  SBP) . 

Port  Valley  State  College  ( SBP) . 

Franklin  and  Marshall  (SBP) . 

Fresno  State  College  ( ED) . 

Friends  University  (ED). 

Fullerton  Junior  College  (ED). 

Oeorge  Washington  University  (ED) . 

Oilman  School  (SBP) . 

Olassboro  State  College  (SBP) . 

Olendale  College  ( ED ) . 

OulUord  CoUege  (ED). 

Ousts vus  Adolphiu  CoUege  (SBP) . 

Hudson  Valley  Comm.  CoUege  (SBP). 

Hampton  Institute  (ED) . 

Hampden -Sydney  CoUege  (SBP) . 

Haverford  CoUege  (ED,  SBP). 

Heidelberg  College  (SBP). 

Henderson  State  CoUege  (ED,  SBP). 

Hendrlx  College  ;ED). 

Herb.  Lehman  CoUege  CUNT  (ED,  SBP). 

High  Point  College  (SBP). 

Hobart  CoUege  (SBP) . 

Hofstra  University  (SBP) . 

HolUns  CoUege  ( ED ) . 

University  of  Houston  (SBP) . 

Howard  University  (ED). 

Himter  CoUege  (SBP) . 

lUff  School  of  Theology  (SBP) . 

Illinois  CoUege  (ED) . 

Univ.  of  m.  OoU.  of  Engineering  (ID). 

Univ.  of  lU.  Urbana-Champalgn  (ED) . 

Univ.  of  lU.  Chicago  Circle  (ED) . 

Indiana  SUte  University  (SBP). 

Indiana  University  (SBP). 

lona  CoUege  (ED,  SBP) .       

Iowa  SUte  University  (ED,  SBP). 
University  of  Iowa  (ED.  SBP) . 
Jaekaon  BtaU  OoUaga  (SBP) . 
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Jersey  City  SUte  CoUege  (ED) . 

Jewish  Theo.  Seminary  (SBP) . 

Johns  Hopkins  (EO.SBP). 

Johnson  Smith  University  (ED). 

Juniata  College  (ED) . 

Kalamazoo  College  (SBP) . 

University  of  Kansas  (ED) . 

Keene  SUte  CoUege  (ED) . 

University  of  Kentucky  (ED) . 

King  CoUege  (ED). 

Lakeland  College  (SBP). 

Lamar  Tech  (ED). 

Lawrence  University  (ED,  SBP) . 

LeMoyne  College  (SBP) . 

Lewis  College  (ED). 

Lewis  and  Clark  CoUege  (SBP) . 

Lock  Haven  State  College  (ED,  SBP). 

Louisville  Presby.  Seminary  (SBP). 

University  of  Louisville  (ED). 

Loyola  College  (ED) . 

Luther  College  ,SBP). 

University  of  Maine  (ED,  SBP) . 

Bdarist  College  (ED.  SBP) . 

Marycrest  College  (ED) . 

MaryknoU  College  (SBP) . 

Marymount  College  (ED). 

Mary   Washington   CoUege    (ED,  SBP). 

University  of  Mass.  (ED). 

Mass.  Inst,  of  Technolog^y  (ED). 

Memphis  Academy  of  Arts  (SBP). 

Merrimack  CoUege  (SBP). 

University  of  Miami  (SBP). 

Michigan  SUte  University  (ED). 

Michigan  Technological  Univ.   (EZ>). 

University  of  Michigan  (ED,  SBP). 

University  of  Mlnnesou  (ED). 

University  of   Mlnnesou  Morris    (SBP). 

University  of  Missouri  (ED). 

Moravian  College  SBP). 

Mt.  Angel  College  (ED). 

Mt.  St.  Mary  Seminary  (ED). 

Muhlenberg  College   (ED.  SBP). 

University  of  Nebraska  (ED). 

University  of  Nevada  (SBP). 

New  Brunswick  Theo.  Seminary  (SBP). 

University   of   New   Hampshire    (SBP). 

University  of  New  Mexico  (SBP). 

New  York  University  (ED). 

Niagara  University  (ED). 

University  of  N.  Carolina  Chapel  H"!  (ED, 
SBP). 

North  Carolina  SUte  (ED). 

Northeastern  University  (SBP). 

Northern  Illinois  University  (ED) . 

Northland  CoUege  (SBP). 

Notre  Dame  (ED,  SBP). 

Old  Dominion  University  (ED). 

Occidental  College  (SBP). 

Ohio  State  University  (ED). 

Ohio  University  (ED) . 

Oregon  College   of  Education    (SBP). 

University  of  Oregon  (SBP). 

OtUwa  University  (ED). 

University  of  the  Pacific  (ED). 

Penn  SUte  University  Berks  Campus 
(SBP). 

Penn  SUte  University  (ED). 

University  of  Pennsylvania  (ED). 

PhiU.  CoU.  of  TextUes  and  Science  (SBP). 

University  of  Pittsburgh  (ED). 

Point  Park  (Allege  (SBP). 

Portland  SUU  University  (SBP) . 

Princeton  University  (ED,  SBP). 

University  of  Puget  Sound   (ED,  SBP). 

Purdue  University  (ED). 

University  of  Redlands  (ED). 

University  of  Rochester  (SBP). 

Rosary  HiU  College  (SBP). 

Rose  Polytechnic  Institute  (ED) . 

Russell  Sage  College. 

Rutgers  University  (ED,  SBP). 

Sacred  Heart  University  (SBP). 

St.  Anaelm's  College  (SBP). 

St.  Catherines  College  (SBP) . 

St.  John's  T^lverslty  (ED,  SBP). 

St.  Joseph  College  (SBP). 

St.  Lawrence  University  (SBP). 

St.  Louis  University  (ED,  SBP). 

St.  Mary's  University  (SBP). 

St.  Olaf  CoUege  (ED). 

Salem  CoUege  (ED). 
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San  Diego  College  (ED) . 
SanU  Ana  College  (ED) . 
Savannah  SUte  College  (ED,  SBP) . 
SeatUe  Pacific  OoUege  (ED.  SBP). 
Seton  HaU  University  (ED). 
Shore  Une  Community  College  (ED) 
Slouz  Falls  CoUege  (ED). 
Skldmore  (SBP). 
Smith  (ED). 
University  of  S.  Carolina  (ED) . 
University  of  Southern  Cal.  (SD) . 
Southern    lUlnols    University    EvansvUle 
(ED). 
Southern  Oregon  CoUege  (SBP) . 
Spalding  OoUege  (SBP). 
SUnford  University  (SBP). 
SUNY  Buffalo  School  of  Law  (^BP) 
SUNT  Farmingdale  (ED). 
SUNY  Oswego  (ED). 
StonehUl  College  (ED). 
Syracuse  University  (ED). 
Tarklo  College  (SBP). 
Temple  University  (SBP). 
University  of  Texas  El  Paso  (ED) 
Texas  Wesleyan  College  (SBP) . 
University  of  Toledo  (ED.  SBP) . 
U.S.  Merchant  Marine  Academy  (SBP). 
University  of  Vermont  (SBP)  ^ 
VUla  Maria  College  (SBP) . 
Villanova  University  (SBP). 
Virginia  Tech.  (ED). 
University  of  Virginia  (ED) . 
Wabash  College  (SBP). 
Waldorf  College  (ED). 
Wagner  College  (SBP). 
Wartburg  OoUege  (ED,  SBP). 
University  of  Washington  (ED) . 
Washtenaw  Community  CoUege  (ED) . 
Wayne  State  University  (ED) . 
Webster  CoUege  (SBP). 
Wellesley  CoUege  (SBP) . 
West  Chester  8 tote  College  (SBP) . 
Western  Illinois  University  (ED). 
Western  Kentucky  University  (SBP). 
Western  Maryland  College  (SBP). 
Western  Michigan  University  (ED.  SBP). 
Western  New  Mexico  University  (ED). 
West  Virginia  University  (ED.  SBP) . 
Wheeling  College  (SBP). 
Whitman  College  (ED.  SBP). 
Wilmington  College  (ED).     | 
Wilson  College  (ED). 
Windham  College  (ED) . 
Wisconsin     SUte     University     Plattevllle 

(ED). 
Wlsoonsin  SUU  University  Oehkosh  (ED) . 
Wisconsin    SUte    University    River    Falls 

(SBP).  ^ 

Wisconsin    SUte    University    Whitewater 

(ED). 
University    of    Wisconsin    Madison    (ED, 

SBP). 

Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute  (SBP) . 

Worcester  SUte  CoUege  (ED,  SBP) . 

Xavler  University  (SBP) . 

Taklma  VaUey  CoUege  (SBP). 

Toungstown  SUte  University  (ED) . 

Religious  leaders  endorsing  the  April  peace 
fast  (a  partial  listing) : 

Dr.  Robert  8.  Bilhelmer.  EiecuUve  Direc- 
tor, Department  of  International  Affairs,  Na- 
tional Council  of  Churches. 

The  Rev.  Harold  Bosley,  Pastor,  Christ 
Church  Methodist,  New  York  City. 

The  Rev.  Malcolm  fioyd,  Author  and  Epls- 
oopal  Minister  at  Large  to  campuses  and  stu- 
denU. 

Rabbi  Balfour  Brlckner,  Director  of  Inter- 
falth  Activities,  Union  of  American  Hebrew 
Congregations. 

Dr.  Robert  McAfee  Brown,  Professor,  Stan- 
ford University. 

Mr.  Daniel  Callahan,  Director,  Institute  of 
Society,  Ethics,  and  the  LUe  Sciences. 

The  Rev.  Ernest  Campbell,  Minister,  River- 
side Chtirch,  New  Tork  City. 

The  Rev.  William  Sloane  Coffin,  Jr.,  Chap- 
lain, Tale  University. 

Dr.  Harvey  Cox,  Professor  of  Divinity.  Har- 
vard University. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  William  Crittenden,  Episcopal 
Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Brie  (Pennsylvania) . 
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The  Rt.  Rsv.  C.  Edward  Crowther,  Bishop. 
the  Episcopal  Church. 

The  Rev.  Robert  F.  Drinan,  SJ.,  Dean  of 
the  Boston  CoUege  Law  School. 

The  Rev.  John  Elder,  Director  of  Field  Ed- 
ucation, Harvard  Divinity  School. 

Mr.  James  Finn,  Editor  of  Worldvlew. 
Council  on  Religion  and  International  Af- 
fairs. 

Dr.  Oeorge  W.  PoreU,  Director  and  Profes- 
sor, School  of  Religion,  University  of  Iowa. 

Dr.  Paul  R.  Furfey,  Research  Associate, 
CathoUc  University. 

The  Rev.  O.  Gray  Orant,  SJ..  Professor 
of   PhUosophy,   Loyola   University,   Chicago. 

The  Most  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Qumbleton,  Aux- 
iliary Bishop,  Roman  CathoUc  Archdiocese 
of  Detroit. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Charles  P.  Hall,  Episcopal 
Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  New  Hampshire. 

Rabbi  Abraham  J.  Heschel,  Jewish  Theolog- 
ical Seminary  of  America,  New  Tork  City. 

The  Rev.  Robert  W.  Hodva,  The  Uturglcal 
Conference,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dr.  Barton  Hunter,  Executive  Secretary, 
Department  of  Church  and  Society,  The 
Christian  Church   (Disciples  of  Christ). 

Dr.  David  Hunter,  Deputy  General  Secre- 
tary, National  CoxmcU  of  Churches. 

Rabbi  Wolfe  Kelman,  Jewish  Theological 
Seminary  of  America,  New  York  City. 

Dr.  Robert  Lee,  Professor,  San  Francisco 
Theological  Seminary. 

Dr.  Paul  Lehmann,  Professor,  Union  The- 
ological Seminary. 

Rabbi  Albert  Lewis,  Temple  Isaiah,  Los 
Angeles. 

Dr.  Martin  Marty,  Professor,  The  Divinity 
School,  University  of  Chicago. 

Bishop  James  K.  Mathews,  United  Meth- 
odist Church,  Boston. 

The  Rev.  Jack  Mendelsohn,  DJJ.,  First  Uni- 
tarian Church  of  Chicago. 

The  Rev.  Richard  E.  Mumma,  Professor  of 
Theology,  Boston  CoUege. 

Dr.  J.  Robert  Nelson,  Professor  of  Theology. 
Boston  University. 

Mr.  Michael  Novak,  Professor,  SUte  Univer- 
sity at  Old  Westbury,  New  York. 

Rabbi  Levi  A.  Olan,  DaUas,  Texas. 

The  Rev.  Channlng  PhllUps,  Pastor,  Lin- 
coln Memorial  Congregational  Temple, 
Washington,  D.C. 

The  Rev.  Robert  Raines,  First  United 
Methodist  Church  of  Oermantown,  Phila- 
delphia. 

Dr.  Jon  L.  Regler,  Associate  General  Secre- 
tary, National  CouncU  of  Churches. 

Mr.  PhiUp  Scharper.  President,  Sheed  and 
Ward,  Inc.,  New  York  City. 

Dr.  James  P.  Shannon,  Vice  President,  St. 
John's  College,  SanU  Fe,  New  Mexico. 

Rabbi  Henry  Slegman,  Executive  Vice- 
President,  Synagogue  CouncU  of  America. 

Dr.  Joseph  Sutler,  Professor  of  Theology, 
The  University  of  Chicago. 

Dr.  David  M.  Stowe,  General  Secretary, 
United  Church  Board  for  World  Ministries. 

Dr.  George  W.  Webber,  President,  New  York 
Theological  Seminary. 

Mrs.  Cynthia  Wedel,  President,  The  Na- 
tional Council  of  Churches. 

Rabbi  Jacob  Welnsteln,  KAM  Temple, 
Chicago. 

(Institutions  listed  for  Identification  pur- 
poses only.) 

BACKGBOT7ND  SHEET  ON  THE  VIETNAM  MORA- 
TORIUM Committee  and  April  13-16 
The  original  idea  for  the  Vietnam  Mora- 
torium Committee  came  from  a  Maasachu- 
setU  envelope  manufacturer,  Jerome  Oross- 
man.  He  suggested  to  many  In  the  Massachu- 
setts peace  movement  that  a  general  strike 
on  an  escalating  formula  of  one  day  the 
first  month,  two  days  the  second  month,  and 
so  on,  would  be  an  effective  anti-war  strategy. 
One  of  those  hearing  the  idea  was  Sam 
Brown.  He  dlsctissed  It  with  friends  and 
studenU  in  a  seminar  he  was  leading  at  the 
Institute  of  PoUtlcs  of  the  John  P.  Kennedy 
School  of  Oovemment  at  Harvard  Unlver- 
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slty.  What  evolved  from  the  original  Idea  was 
a  "Moratorium  on  Business  as  Usual"  which 
would  follow  the  escalating  pattern. 

Among  those  with  whom  Mr.  Brown  dis- 
cussed the  Idea  were  David  Hawk,  David 
Mlxner  and  Marge  Sklencar,  aU  of  whom  had 
worked  together  in  the  1968  Presidential 
campaign  of  Senator  Eugene  McCarthy,  lliey 
agreed  to  work  on  the  new  program.  By 
June,  a  Washington  office  was  established; 
by  July,  pubUc  announcement  was  made  and 
a  base  was  being  built  on  coUege  campuses 
and  with  local  peace  groups  across  the  nation. 

THE    STRATEOT 

The  operattonal  strategy  of  the  Moratorium 
Committee  was  that  the  initial  Moratorium 
Day,  October  15,  would  be  vised  to  build 
larger  events  the  following  month  in  pursuit 
of  the  original  escalating  pattern.  The  Oc- 
tober 15  Moratorium  would,  accordingly,  be 
largely  centered  on  campuses  and  in  efforts 
by  students  and  esUbllshed  peace  group- 
ings to  organize  and  prepare  a  base  for  the 
activities  of  succeeding  months.  According  to 
Moratorium  organizers,  this  strategy  faUed 
to  to  take  into  complete  account  the  breadth 
and  nature  of  current  peace  sentiment  in  the 
nation.  Lacking  a  clear-cut  sUtement  of 
policy  from  the  Nixon  Administration,  most 
Americans  were  ready  to  seize  the  opportu- 
nity to  register  dissatisfaction  with  the  con- 
tinuing war.  As  a  result  of  this  public  mood, 
the  Moratorium  found  support  from  all  quar- 
ters. People  in  cities  and  towns  across  the 
country  were  imwlUing  to  wait  to  buUd  the 
events  according  to  the  escalating  strategy; 
peace  sentiment  was  too  strong  and  pervasive 
to  be  controlled  by  the  peace  movement.  The 
evenU  received  endorsements  from  many 
persons,  extraordinary  coverage  In  the  news 
media,  and  was  the  main  public  event  of  the 
month  of  October,  rivaling  the  World  Series 
and  an  upcoming  trip  to  the  moon. 

The  same  public  mood  also  helped  to  cre- 
ate the  November  15  March  on  Washington. 
Even  though  local  activities  were  held 
aroimd  the  country,  the  focus  was  clearly 
on  the  largest  demonstration  ever  held  In 
Washington.  The  full  effect  of  the  November 
3  speech  of  President  Nixon  was  not  felt  un- 
til after  this  demonstration. 

DECEMBER TURNING   POINT 

By  December,  however,  the  fuU  effect  of 
the  Nixon  speech  had  been  felt  by  those  in 
and  out  of  the  peace  movement.  In  reaUty, 
the  speech  was  the  first  stotement  labeled  a 
"Peace  Plan"  the  American  people  had  beard 
with  regard  to  the  Vietnam  War.  The  over- 
whelming desire  for  an  end  to  the  war  on 
the  part  of  the  American  people  led  to  their 
accepUnce  of  the  speech,  less  on  its  merits 
than  on  their  hopes. 

The  Moratorium  was  faced  with  the  reaUty 
that  the  base-building  included  in  its  origi- 
nal strategy  had  not  been  done  and  set 
about  to  do  It  on  the  three  Moratorium  Days 
that  month.  For  many  such  work  appeared 
anti-climatic  after  the  high  points  of  Octo- 
ber and  Novemlaer.  By  sending  Its  12  regional 
coordinators  Into  the  regions  they  had 
worked  with  for  several  months,  the  Mora- 
torium leaders  realized  that  the  need  for  a 
thorough  community  organizing  effort  was 
greater  after  the  Nixon  speech  than  It  had. 
been  before.  It  was  further  realized  that\ 
such  work  demanded  more  basic  commit-  ' 
ment  than  before  and  that  the  escalating 
day  pattern  was  not  helpful  as  an  organizing 
tool  In  this  new  situation.  As  a  result.  In 
early  January,  the  Committee  announced  a 
change  in  strategy.  It  would  for  the  next 
four  months  concentrate  exclusively  on 
grass  rooU  organizing  and  would  hold  tax 
payer  raUles  on  AprU  15  as  a  devise  to  make 
visible  such  organization.  In  addition,  a 
three  day  Peace  Fast  would  be  organized  for 
April  13-15  and  work  would  be  done  to  pre- 
pare a  base  from  which  to  assist  peace  can- 
didates in  the  1970  Congressional  elections. 
As  a  means  to  accomplish  this  strategy,  10 
regional  offices  were  esUbllshed  from  which 
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the  Moratorium  would  do  Its  organizing. 
These  wer«  located  In  Beaton,  New  York 
City,  Philadelphia.  Washington.  Atlanta, 
Chicago,  Des  Moines.  Houston.  Denver,  and 
San  Francisco.  The  national  office  would  con- 
centrate on  servicing  these  offices  and  per- 
forming other  tasks  to  assist  In  the  organiza- 
tional process. 

Since  January,  the  staffs  of  the  regional 
offices  have  organized  local  coalitions  of 
peace  groups,  formed  professional  and  cltl- 
xens°  groups,  held  town  meetings,  engaged 
In  leafletlng  and  canvassing,  conducted 
referenda  on  on  the  war  and.  In  general, 
helped  to  create  a  presence  of  the  peace 
movement  In  many  parts  of  the  country 
where  none  existed  before. 

THE    THKEX    DAT    PKACK    FAST 

The  three  day  Peace  Past  Is  planned  to 
demonstrate  moral  concern  for  the  victims 
of  the  war  In  Vietnam  and  to  solidify  a 
commitment  to  work  for  an  end  to  the  de- 
struction and  suffering  caused  by  It.  The 
fast  will  compel  recognition  of  the  continu- 
ing cost  of  the  war  in  terms  of  lives;  It  will 
affirm  allegiance  to  life  and  peace. 

The  money  normally  spent  on  meals  dur- 
ing the  three  days  will  be  sent  instead  to 
aid  victims  of  the  war — In  Vietnam  and  at 
home.  A  Peace  Past  Fund  has  been  estab- 
lished by  the  Moratorium  with  a  coounlttee 
of  trustees  composed  of  Peter  Edelman.  As- 
sociate Director  of  the  Robert  P.  Kennedy 
Memorial  Foundation,  Charles  Palmer, 
President  of  the  U.S.  National  Student  As- 
sociation, and  The  Rt.  Rev.  Paul  Moore, 
Episcopal  Bishop  of  Washington,  D.C.  They 
win  oversee  the  distribution  of  the  fund 
equally  to  three  tax  exempt  organizations: 
The  American  Friends  Service  Committee 
Vietnam  ReUef  Program,  the  National  Wel- 
fare Rights  Organization  and  the  United 
Farm  Workers  of  America. 

It  is  expected  that  students  on  college 
campuses  will  ask  for  rebates  for  food  not 
eaten  from  their  food  services  so  that  the 
money  can  be  given  to  the  Fund.  PamiUes 
and  religious  groupings  are  expected  to  con- 
tribute the  money  they  save  from  not  eating 
to  the  Fund  directly.  In  addition,  various 
means  will  be  employed  to  dramatize  the 
fast,  including  banquets  at  which  no  food 
will  be  served,  worship  services,  community 
vigils  and  attendance  but  not  eating  at  meals 
in  dliUng  halls. 

APKXL    IS   TAXPATOk   EALUKa 

The  purpose  of  the  tax  payer  rallies  Is  to 
focus  on  the  relationship  of  the  war  to  rising 
prices  and  InflaUon  as  well  as  a  high  rate  of 
taxation.  Involved  with  this  is  the  nature 
of  the  priorities  currently  set  for  federal 
spending  brought  about  by  the  escalation  of 
the  Vietnam  War  produced  the  current  Infla- 
tion In  te  economy. 

In  most  cities,  the  tax  payer  rally  will  be 
a  gathering  of  persons  in  front  of  or  near  an 
Internal  Revenue  Service  Center  for  speeches. 
In  addition,  organizers  plan  to  stage  "Boston 
Tea  Party"  demonstrations  to  focus  on  taxa- 
tion for  purposes  not  approved  by  the  tax- 
payer, leaflet  shopping  areas  and  IRS  Cen- 
ters with  literatxu-e,  and  canvass  neighbor- 
hoods with  petitions  and  literature. 

In  reality,  the  tax  payer  rallies,  as  well  as 
the  Peace  Fast,  will  serve  to  make  visible  the 
community  organizing  work  which  has  been 
done  during  the  winter.  For  this  reason,  the 
Moratorium  organizers  consider  the  sighifl- 
cance  of  the  day  to  be  In  the  events  in  towns 
and  smaller  cities  where  the  peace  movement 
has  not  been  extremely  active  to  date.  In  ad- 
dition to  providing  a  vehicle  to  surface  graas- 
rooto  acUvity.  the  tax  payer  rallies  are  de- 
voted to  making  clear  the  economic  dilemma 
caused  by  the  war.  Thus,  while  the  nimjber 
of  parUcipants  in  anti-war  activities  in  the 
Fall  of  1969  was  of  Importance  to  show  the 
breadth  of  anti-war  sentiment  in  the  nation, 
the  need  now  is  to  Inject  significant  issues 
Into  the  dabate  on  the  war. 
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To:  Newsmen  Covering  Moratorium  Activi- 
ties. 
From :  Theodore  W.  Johnson. 
Date:  April  3,  1970. 

Subject:  Sources  of  Information  on  April  15 
Tax  Payer  Rallies. 

Most  of  the  Moratorium's  organizational 
work  for  the  April  15th  tax  payer  rallies  is 
being  conducted  from  9  regional  offices  across 
the  country.  Thus,  Instead  of  the  activities 
being  coordinated  from  the  Washington  of- 
fice, this  work  is  decentralized  and  closer  to 
the  local  scene. 

For  specific  information  on  what  Is  hap- 
pening in  each  locality,  the  Press  Office  of  the 
Moratorium  In  Washington  is  the  best  source 
of  information.  There  is  a  staff  whose  sole 
responsibility  is  to  gather  this  data  for 
newsmen. 

To  obtain  more  generalized  Information 
and  to  develop  a  feeling  for  the  events  of 
April  15  in  specific  regions,  it  is  recommend- 
ed that  newsmen  contact  the  regional  offices 
directly.  In  all  cases,  the  regional  coordinator 
should  be  contacted.  Feel  free  to  call  these 
coordinators  direcUy  by  telephone.  Should 
you  wish  to  vuit  a  region  to  get  a  first  hand 
feeling  for  what  the  Moratorium  Is  doing, 
contact  me  for  assistance  in  planning  such 
a  trip.  Should  you  wish  to  speak  to  an  or- 
ganizer in  a  particular  locality,  contact  me 
for  names  and  telephone  numbers. 

The  regional  coordinators,  their  addresses 
and  phone  numbers  and  the  sutes  for  which 
each  is  responsible  are  given  below: 

Boston:  Maine.  Massachusetts,  Vermont, 
New  Hampshire,  Coonnectlcut,  Rhode  Island. 
John  Oage.  44  BraUle  Street,  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts,  617/492-5570. 

New  York:  New  York  State  and  New  York 
City.  Richard  Sternhell.  150  Fifth  Avenue. 
Room  506.  New  York,  New  York,  313/601- 
9450. 

Philadelphia:  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Delaware,  Maryland.  West  Virginia,  Vir- 
ginia, Larry  Kudlow,  1001  Chestnut  Street. 
Room  310.  Philadelphia.  Pennsylvania.  315/ 
WA3-8379. 

Atlanta:  North  Carolina.  South  Carolina. 
Florida.  Tennessee.  Georgia.  Alabama.  Missis- 
sippi. Jack  Boger.  243  13th  Street,  NJ:.,  Apt. 
B,  Atlanta.  Georgia.  404/TR4-5691. 

Chicago:  Illinois.  Michigan.  Wisconsin. 
Richard  Levlne.  543  South  Dearborn  Street. 
Room  1402.  Chicago.  Illinois  60605,  313/ 
437-3073. 

(NoTZ. — For  the  city  of  Chicago  luelf — 
Marge  Sklencar.  543  S.  Dearborn.  No.  1403. 
Chicago,  111.  60605,  313/427-3072.) 

Des  Moines:  North  DakoU.  South  Dakota, 
Iowa,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Missouri,  Minne- 
sota. Verne  Newton.  1033  26th  Street.  Des 
Moines,  Iowa.  515/274-3808. 

Houston:  Oklahoma.  Arkansas.  Louisiana. 
Texas.  Arizona.  New  Mexico,  Mike  Segal, 
3314  Main  Street,  Room  111.  Houston.  Texas 
713/539-8791. 

Denver:  Colorado.  Wyoming.  Montana, 
Idaho,  Utah,  Nevada,  Oregon,  Washington, 
Helen  Shreves,  1460  Pennsylvania  Avenue, 
Denver.  Colorado.  303/892-0791. 

San  Francisco:  California.  Alaska.  Hawaii, 
Liz  Cremens  and  Greg  Movsesyan.  1260  Gold- 
en Gate  Avenue.  San  Francisco.  California 
94115  415/567-3598. 

Washington.  D.C.  (not  covered  by  a  re- 
gional office).  David  Otto.  1019  13th  Street. 
N.W..  Washington.  D.C.  30006.  203/783-1834. 

Ohio.  Indiana.  Kentucky  (not  covered  by 
a  regional  office).  Mary  Scheckelhoff  (Na- 
tional Office  Staff).  1039  Vermont  Avenue, 
N.W..  Suite  800,  Washington,  D.C.  30005, 
303/347-4757. 


A   Statzmznt  or  Pttxposz  roa  Apbzx.   Iftm 
TazPATZxa'  Raluzs 
As  you  fill  out  your  Income  tax  return,  re- 
member: April  15th  Is  "Support  the  Penta- 
gon" Day. 


April  16,  1970 


We  are  being  income-taxed  and  sales- 
taxed  and  excise- taxed  until  there  Is  nothing 
left  to  be  squeezed  out  of  us. 

Yet.  the  most  vital  public  serrlcea  all 
around  us  are  on  the  verge  of  collapse.  Be- 
cause "there  is  no  money." 

Where  on  earth  Is  the  money  going? 

You  Icnow  where. 

It's  being  used  to  pay  for  war — past,  pres- 
ent and  future.  $301,000,000  a  day  for  Viet- 
nam and  for  so-called  national  defense.  An- 
other (71.700.000  a  day  for  the  Interest  on 
our  war-connected  debt  and  for  veteran's 
expenses.  64%  of  all  the  taxes  we  pay  to  the 
Federal  Government  (excluding  "trust  fund" 
taxes,  such  as  social  security) . 

To  say  nothing  of  our  48.000  sons  killed 
In  Vietnam.  And  369.000  wounded,  many  of 
them  crippled  for  life. 

To  say  nothing  of  the  deep  unrest  among 
the  young  and  the  blacks. 

To  say  nothing  of  the  inflation  that  has 
cheated  our  i>eople  out  of  so  much  of  their 
life's  savings,  and  which,  on  top  of  the  taxes, 
is  sapping  them  of  the  will  to  work. 

The  military-industrial  establishment  Is 
like  a  giant  tapeworm  that  is  sucking  the 
nourishment  out  of  the  body  of  America. 

We  cannot  let  this  go  on. 

On  April  15th.  there  Is  going  to  take  place 
a  nationwide  taxpayer's  protest  against  the 
war  In  Vietnam,  and  for  an  end  to  military 
overspending.  It  is  sponsored  by  the  Vietnam 
Moratorium  Committee. 

If  you're  tired  of  working  to  support 
"them," 

If  you're  tired  of  being  treated  with  con- 
tempt by  "them." 

If  you  realize  we're  never  going  to  get 
"them"  off  our  taxpaylng  backs  unless  we 
organize. 

Then  be  there  on  April  15th. 

(The  above  text  appeared  as  an  advertise- 
ment in  the  New  York  Times  on  Sunday, 
March  33. 1970.) 


BALTIMORE  MARINE  DIES  IN 
ACTION 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OF    MASTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  16,  1970 

Mr.  LONO  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Pfc.  Michael  J.  Yeager,  a  fine  young  man 
from  Maryland,  was  lulled  recently  in 
Vietnam.  I  would  like  to  commend  his 
courage  and  honor  his  memory  by  in- 
cluding   the    following    article   In   the 

RZCORD : 

CiTT  MAmtNX  Dies  in  Action — PFC  Ybagsb, 
19,  Was  Minx  Dsizciion  Spzciaust 

Marine  PFC  Michael  J.  Yeager,  19,  of  Balti- 
more was  killed  in  action  Wednesday  In  Viet- 
nam, the  Defense  Department  announced 
yesterday. 

Private  Yeager,  a  mine  detection  specialist, 
was  killed  by  an  enemy  mine  while  on  a 
sweeping  operation  in  Quang  Nam  province 
In  the  northern  part  of  South  Vietnam. 

He  Joined  the  Marine  Corps  In  July,  1969, 
after  working  for  several  years  as  a  shipping 
clerk  in  the  William  T.  Burnett  tc  Co.  cotton 
factory.  He  was  a  graduate  of  the  Robert 
Poole  School. 

Private  Yegaer,  a  mine  de  •  •  •  Vietnam 
one  month  ago.  He  was  assigned  to  work  with 
a  mlne-snlfflng  dog  named  Alice,  his  father, 
George  H.  Yeager,  3017  Bank  street,  recalled. 

Private  Yeager  Is  sxirvlved  by  his  parents; 
fotir  sisters.  Mrs.  Carolyn  Walters.  Mrs.  Vic- 
toria Brant.  Mrs.  Kathleen  Sonn.  Sullivan 
and  Mr*.  Ceoalla  Yeager.  all  of  Baltimore. 


Ajnil  16,  1970 

LIBERALS:  THE  NEW  TORIES 


m 


HON.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  16,  1970 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
progress,  flexibility,  and  recognition  of 
the  need  for  change  are  necessary  ele- 
ments in  any  structure  which  is  to  re- 
main viable  and  responsive  to  human 
needs.  This  is  even  true  in  so  vast  a  struc- 
ture as  the  Federal  Government.  Yet, 
there  are  some  once-important  members 
of  the  Washington  power  structure  who 
fail  to  recognize  the  desirability,  and  in- 
deed necessity,  for  changing  their  old 
ways  of  thinking. 

A  recent  column  by  Nick  Thimmesch 
defines  these  "once  influential  and 
heady — men  of  government,  affairs  and 
journalism"  as  "the  new  torles,"  and  ex- 
plains how  their  resistance  to  change — 
particularly  changes  advocated  by  the 
Nixon  administration,  such  as  welfare, 
postal,  and  education  reforms — tends  to 
make  them  "cut  off  from  what  is  the  go- 
ing on  in  the  country."  I  insert  this  col- 
umn in  the  Record,  and  urge  that  my 
colleagues  bear  in  mind  its  message,  the 
next  time  they  hear  criticism  of  an  ad- 
ministration proposal  levied  by  one  of 
these  "new  tories." 

Mr.  Thimmesch  writes  harshly,  too 
harshly  in  some  instances,  of  worthy 
groups,  goals,  and  programs.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  agree  with  all  the  specifics  he 
cites  as  sacred  cows  which  now  need 
goring,  but  he  makes  the  point  effec- 
tively that  politicians  must  keep  their 
viewpoints  fresh  and  related  to  the  needs 
of  today — rather  than  yesterday.  The  old 
philosophies  wUl  not  serve  without  ad- 
justment in  a  day  of  change. 

The    article    from    the   Los    Angeles 
Times  of  April  7,  1970,  follows: 
Ltbctaijs:   thz  Nkw  Tobies 
(By  Nick  Thimmesch) 

The  presence  of  Richard  M.  Nlxon  as 
President  these  15  months  has  caused  a 
curious  etching  to  appear  on  the  faces  of 
many  celebrated  men  who  have  been  around 
the  Capitol  a  long  time.  To  put  It  quickly, 
many  seasoned  liberals  are  now  strangely  re- 
vealed as  torles,  new  torles,  If  you  please. 

The  Republic  has  plenty  of  torles  anyway 
(most  of  them  dull) ,  but  the  new  breed  fas- 
cinates and  saddens.  They  nimiber  only  a 
few  hundred  souls  In  Washington,  but  felt 
manly  when  power  pulsed  through  their 
veins  In  an  earlier  time.  The  aging  cartoonist, 
Herblock,  feeds  them  dally  stale  meat  for 
their  tired  gums.  The  New  Republic's  "T.R3." 
Is  their  tonic,  their  Arthur  Godfrey  with- 
out Polldent.  Once  Influential  and  heady, 
these  men  of  government,  affairs  and  Jour- 
nalism are  now  a  discouraged  lot. 

If  a  tory  Is  one  who  doesn't  like  to  see 
the  arrangements  changed,  nor  the  exist- 
ing order  disturbed,  why  do  the  seasoned 
liberals  rate  to  be  called  the  new  torles? 

Hie  old  arrangement  was  that  disparate 
blocks  of  voters — Negroes,  Jews.  Intellectu- 
als, working  class,  urban  Catholics  and 
Southerns — voted  for  a  national  Democratic 
Administration  which  was  quite  liberal. 
Though  each  group  voted  out  of  special  In- 
terest, and  not  any  devotion  to  liberalism, 
the  coalition  hxing  together  to  push  for  a 
good  standard  of  Uvlng,  jobs,  educational 
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opportunities — all  laudable  materialistic 
goals. 

For  30  years — even  In  Eisenhower's  Ad- 
ministrations— this  socio-political  symphony 
was  directed  by  a  conglomerate  of  liberals — 
administrators,  elected  officials,  bureaucrats, 
well-paid  consultants,  prospering  "Wash- 
ington" lawyers.  Journalists  and  radio  and 
television  conmientators. 

Now,  their  existing  order  fades.  They  are 
bewildered  over  seeing  the  United  States 
achieve  many  of  their  economic  and  social 
gofOs  while  threatening  to  come  apart  at  the 
seams.  Hopelessly  addicted  to  the  Jargon  of 
the  Gross  National  Product  and  employment 
Indices  as  measures  of  happiness,  they  are 
appalled  at  hedonistic  long-haired  youth  who 
smokes  pot  and  sneerlngly  thumbs  Its  nose 
at  the  establishment.  Eveiythlng  Just  didn't 
work  out  right  for  the  new  torles  and  they 
tend  to  blame  Vietnam,  Lyndon  Johnson, 
and  Richard  Nlxon. 

The  new  torles  don't  like  Mr.  Nlxon.  Tliey 
never  have.  They  are  bothered  that  he  re- 
turned from  the  political  scrapyard  and  are 
miffed  that  he  is  fairly  popular  as  President. 
It  annoys  them  that  he  hasn't  lived  up  to 
their  stereotype  of  him.  They  grump  about 
Mr.  Nlxon  at  parties  In  Georgetown  or  at 
old-line  Washington  clubs  where  the  only 
black  faces  are  worn  by  the  help. 

Mr.  Nlxon  Isnt  "doing  anytiilng,"  they 
say,  and  lapse  Into  the  "more,  more"  syn- 
drome they  lived  with  for  decades.  They  are 
80  accustomed  to  crying  "more,"  that  now 
they  are  devoid  of  legislative  proposals.  "Only 
massive  amounts  of  federal  aid  will  solve  this 
crisis,"  Is  what  they  always  yelled  auto- 
matically. 

They  have  an  unhealthy  skepticism  of  the 
Nlxon  Administration's  new  Ideas.  They  kte 
leery  of  welfare  reform,  though  that  aspect 
of  American  life  cries  for  change.  They  are 
shocked  by  Dr.  Milton  Friedman's  voucher 
system  which  would  let  the  poor  shop  around 
for  schools  and  social  service.  Instead  of 
being  beholden  to  government.  They  hollered 
against  Mr.  Nixon's  HEW  bill  veto,  though 
his  action  would  have  eliminated  the  out- 
rageous "pork  barrel"  fimds  of  Impacted 
schools  aid.  They  mutter  about  his  educa- 
tion message,  though  the  proposals  for 
schoolmen  to  account  for  federal  grants  and 
for  more  aid  to  nonpublic  schools  are  sorely 
needed  at  this  Jimcture. 

Nixon's  postal  reform  proposal  bored  them 
untU  the  great  mall  strike.  They  want  the 
Peace  Corps  to  remain  as  it  was  nine  years 
ago.  The  reality  of  the  taxpayers'  revolt  hasn't 
sunk  In,  nor  has  the  lesson  that  scores  of 
obsolete  federal  programs  must  be  excised 
to  make  way  for  necessary  new  ones. 

There's  nothing  so  sad  as  an  old  fud  whose 
time  has  passed.  The  new  tories  are  tired, 
obese  and  Increasingly  cut  off  from  what  is 
going  on  In  the  country.  They  are  so  wrong 
they  are  lovable. 
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SECRETARY  HICKEL  SCORES  WELL 
IN  KANSAS 


MAN'S  INHDMANiry  TO  MAN— HOW 
LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Aprti  16.  1970 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadisti- 
cally practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1,400  American  pris- 
oners of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 


HON.  CHESTER  L.  MIZE 

or   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  16,  1970 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  Secre- 
tary Walter  Hickel  was  at  Kansas  State 
University,  Manhattan,  Kans..  April  6, 
to  participate  in  the  Landon  Lecture  se- 
ries and  spearhead  an  Environmental 
Awareness  Week  observance,  many  Kan- 
sans  were  impressed  with  the  maimer  in 
which  he  has  sized  up  his  responsibilities 
and  is  discharging  them  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  Nation.  They  see  him 
emerging  as  one  of  the  strong  men  on 
the  Nixon  Cabinet.  Typical  of  the  im- 
pressions he  made  was  the  editorial  com- 
ment of  the  Manhattan.  Kans..  Mercury. 
In  an  editorial  in  the  April  7  edition  of 
the  Mercury.  "He  Comes  Through."  there 
is  a  candid  appraisal  of  the  qualities 
which  make  Secretary  Hickel  the  leader 
he  Is. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
wish  to  place  this  editorial  in  the  Record. 
In  doing  so.  I  feel  added  comment  is  per- 
tinent. As  the  editorial  points  out.  Sec- 
retary Hickel  was  assailed  from  left  to 
right  at  the  time  of  his  confirmation.  If 
he  were  judged  on  the  basis  of  what  his 
critics  had  to  say,  there  would  have  been 
little  to  recommend  him.  His  perform- 
ance since  his  confirmation  exposes  the 
political  motivation  of  those  who  at- 
tacked him.  There  is  a  p>arallel  between 
what  he  went  through  and  what  happens 
when  the  President  submits  a  nsune  for 
filling  the  vacancy  on  the  Supreme  Court 
The  political  hatchetmen  go  to  work:  a 
man  is  Judged  not  on  merit  or  qualifica- 
tions but  more  on  charges  made  on  the 
basis  of  political  bias.  Secretary  Walter 
Hickel  is  a  good  example  of  a  dedicated 
public  servant  who  proved  his  detrac- 
tors wrong.  The  editorial.  "He  Comes 
Through,"  follows: 

Hb  Coms  Thbottob 

After  watching  and  listening  to  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Walter  Hickel  In  person  and 
In  various  types  of  demanding  situations  here 
Monday.  It  certainly  Is  not  difficult  to  under- 
stand why  he  Is  emerging  as  one  of  the 
strongest  and  most  i>ersuaslve  members  of 
the  Nlxon  cabinet. 

The  realization  that  Hickel  Is  In  the  period 
of  significant  emergence  really  should  come 
as  no  surprise  because  his  national  "press 
notices"  have  been  Increasingly  favorable 
and  In  harmony  with  the  requirements  of 
the  modem  day. 

And  yet  considering  the  controversy  the 
appointment  of  Secretary  Hickel  created  and 
the  accusations  that  were  made  against  him, 
there  were  lingering  doubts,  we  are  sure,  as 
to  whether  Hlckel's  apparent  new  Image  was 
being  achieved  through  some  sort  of  man- 
aged press  notices  or  whether  Indeed,  this 
native  Kansan  and  former  Governor  of 
Alaska  was  originally  maligned,  for  one  rea- 
son or  another.  Nevertheless,  he  Is  now  show- 
ing and  demonstrating  that  he  Is  not  only 
In  tune  with  the  times  but  also  Intends  to 
exercise  the  powers  of  his  office  to  do  some- 
thing sl^ilflcant  about  a  plaguing  situation 
of  pollution  and  the  improvement  of  the 
overall  environment. 

Frankly,  having  had  to  judge  him  from  as 
far  away  as  Alaska  and  on  the  basis  of  sonM 
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prickly  plMM  about  him  during  th«  twttls 
of  his  oonflmuitlon,  w«  had  our  doubu,  not- 
wlthstAndlng  th«  fact  we  b«lleved  that  no 
native  Kwnimn  could  b«  all  that  bad. 

Aa  w«  have  said,  how«7er.  Hldcel'*  tnia 
Image  baa  been  coming  through  In  the  re- 
ports of  the  manner  In  which  he  has  con- 
ducted the  affairs  of  his  high  office.  His 
appearance  here  Monday  not  only  enhanced 
those  positive  reports  but  clarified  many  of 
them  as  well. 

Hlckel.  It  must  be  said,  is  not  a  great  orator 
and  probably  never  will  be.  What  he  lacks 
In  that  particular  area  of  talent,  however,  is 
more  than  made  up  for  In  his  sincerity,  his 
knowledgeablllty  and  his  obvious  determina- 
tion to  use  the  powers  of  his  high  office  to 
serve  priority  purposes  rather  than  to  insure 
his  own  personal  prestige. 

The  Secretary's  approach,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  may  very  well  be  what  big  federal  gov- 
ernment must  and  should  be  looking  for  In 
Its  hierarchy  of  officialdom — those  jjersons 
who  can  really  communicate  and  not  Just 
talk  about  communications;  those  who  know 
there  is  a  gap  of  ages  but  who  know  how  to 
bridge  the  gap  by  responding  as  well  as  Initi- 
ating Ideas;  and  those  who  genuinely  believe 
that  a  solid  and  workable  Idea  should  be 
more  treasured  than  pretty  words  shrouding 
a  fuzzy  plan. 

The  seeds  of  doubt  are  planted  as  soon 
as  any  man  assimies  high  office  and  Secretary 
Hlckel  had  more  than  the  normal  amount 
tossed  on  him  for  various  reasons. 

By  demonstrating  his  type  of  dedication 
and  determination  In  the  way  he  did  here. 
Secretary  Hlckel  has  not  only  enhanced  his 
own  position  In  government  but  also  has 
contributed  to  the  credibility  of  the  official- 
dom upon  whom  we  must  rely  and  with  whom 
we  must  conununlcate  If  real  progress  of  any 
sort  Is  to  be  achieved. 


POINTS"  FOR  INVESTIGATION 


HON.  WALTER  FLOWERS 

OF    ALABkliA 

IS  THE  HOCSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  IS,  1970 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
Joined  In  introducing  a  resolution  along 
with  a  number  of  other  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  that  could 
eventually  lead  to  the  impeachment  of 
Justice  William  O.  Douglas  and  his  ulti- 
mate removal  from  the  Supreme  Court. 
The  resolution,  if  adopted,  would  estab- 
lish a  select  committee  of  the  House  to 
Investigate  and  determine  grounds  for 
impeachment  with  the  committee  being 
directed  to  report  back  to  the  full  House 
of  Representatives  within  90  days.  The 
House  then  could  act  on  the  issue  of  im- 
peachment with  a  much  better  knowl- 
edge of  the  true  facts.  Impeachment 
proceedings  under  the  Constitution  must 
be  initiated  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  carried  by  a  simple  majority, 
and  any  official  thus  Impeached  would 
then  be  tried  in  the  U.S.  Senate  where  a 
two-thirds  majority  would  be  required 
for  removal. 

The  case  against  Justice  Douglas  goes 
back  a  long  way  and  Involves  many  ex- 
amples of  what  I  would  term  highly 
questionable  behavior.  The  latest  such 
example  being  the  publication  of  a  short 
book  called  "Points  of  Rebellion"  and  a 
subsequent  reprinting  of  some  of  the 
same  revolutionary  drivel  in  an  outland- 
ish magazine  this  month.  The  Court  that 
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the  Justice  sits  on  h&s  interpreted  the 
Constitution  to  allow  any  citizen  the 
right  to  express  his  views,  however,  novel 
and  revolutionary  they  may  be,  and  even 
do  so  in  pornographic  publications.  But 
remembering  that  the  ConstltutloD  of 
the  United  States  provides  that  a  Su- 
preme Court  Justice  shall  hold  office  only 
"during  good  behavior"  and  shall  be 
bound  by  "oath  or  affirmation  to  support 
this  Constitution,"  then  I  wonder  If  Mr. 
Douglas  is  meeting  the  continuing  stand- 
ards of  "good  behavior"  In  the  constitu- 
tional sense. 

As  a  Representative  In  Congress  and 
sworn  to  do  my  duty  under  this  same 
Constitution.  I  have  determined  that  this 
requires  me  to  Join  in  the  resolution  that 
I  have  mentioned.  And  if  these  question- 
able activities  of  a  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tice cannot  be  adequately  explained,  then 
it  would  be  my  Judgment  that  impeach- 
ment of  Justice  Douglas  by  this  Con- 
gress would  be  In  order. 
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ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  HERMAN  E. 
TAIiMADOE.  OP  QEOROIA 


HON.  JACK  BRINKLEY 

or    CKOBCIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  16.  1970 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
has  come  to  my  attention  an  address 
In  Augusta.  Oa.,  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Georgia,  Hcruan  E. 
Talmaoge,  at  his  investiture  as  a  knight 
commander  of  the  court  of  honor  in  the 
Masons.  Senator  Talmadgx's  remarks 
were  reprinted  by  the  New  Age,  a  maga- 
zine of  the  supreme  council.  Ancient  and 
Accepted  Scottish  Rite  of  Freemasonry, 
and  by  the  Scottish  Rite  News  in  Atlanta. 
This  is  an  outstanding  address,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  include  it 
in  the  PxcoRD  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks: 

lUUAMKa  or  U.S.  Sxnatos  Hebmam  E.  Tal- 
maoge AT  Masokic  iNVTSTrruaE  CntucoNirs 
Df  THE  Scottish  Rrra  Temfls  m  Auocsta, 
Oa.,  NovEMBEX  8.   1909 
I  am  humble  tonight  In  the  presence  of 
my  many  friends  and  Brother  iCasons.  You 
do  me  a  great  honor,  for  which  I  will  be 
eternally  grateful. 

It  Is  my  desire  to  prove  myself  worthy  of 
this  trust  by  upholding  the  time-honored 
traditions  and  principles  of  Masonry.  I  pledge 
that  I  will  endeavor  to  do  so  to  the  utmost 
of  my  ability  ...  as  a  citizen  and  as  a  rep- 
resenUUve  of  my  fellow  Georgians  In  the 
United  State*  8enat«. 

Our  craft  .  .  .  our  beloved  fraternity  Is 
rich  with  a  glorious  history  of  devotion  to 
God  and  country.  We  can  still  be  guided  by 
the  landmarks  of  Blasonry  that  reach  back 
over  centuries.  We  can  stlU  And  Inspiration 
m  the  words  and  the  deeds  of  our  forefathers 
who  took  the  vows  of  the  Order  of  Free  and 
Accepted  mm^w 

Masonry  came  to  America  with  the  colo- 
nists. It  has  flourished  and  grown  along  with 
our  nation.  Masonry  prospers  beet  where  the 
spirit  of  man  Is  free.  This  after  all  la  the 
essence  of  our  fraternity. 

So  It  Is  today.  So  It  was  when  the  Pounding 
Fathers  laid  the  foiindatlons  for  this  nation. 
We  can  look  back  and  see  that  tb«  history 


of  the  United  States  and  the  history  ot  Amer- 
ican Masonry  went  hand  in  hand. 

We  can  see  It  In  the  statesmanship  of 
George  Washington,  the  Father  of  our  Coun- 
try and  the  first  President  of  the  United 
States. 

We  can  see  It  In  the  pafriotlsm  of  Patrick 
Henry,  who  preferred  liberty  over  life." 

We  can  see  It  In  the  wisdom  of  Benjamin 
PYanklln.  the  oldest  and  the  wisest  of  the 
framera  of  our  Constitution. 

These  were  great  Americans.  They  w«i« 
great  Masons. 

Major  William  Pierce,  a  Georgia  delegate 
to  the  Constitutional  Convention,  wrote 
thumbnail  sketches  of  his  contemporaries  at 
that  meeting  that  he  called  "the  wisest  coun- 
cil In  the  world."  He  said  of  Franklin: 

"All  the  operations  of  nature  he  seems  to 
understand,  the  very  heavens  obey  blm,  and 
the  clouds  yield  up  their  lightning  to  be 
Imprisoned  In  his  rod." 

How  the  world  and  this  nation  could  profit 
today  from  the  wisdom  of  this  great  man  I 

Civilization  and  the  American  society  have 
changed  much  since  Franklin's  day.  But  the 
principles  In  which  he  believed  and  to  which 
he  dedicated  his  life  and  soul  remain  the 
aame. 

The  principles  of  morality  .  .  .  personal 
conduct  and  Individual  responsibility  ...  of 
right  and  wrong  ...  of  Godliness  .  .  .  are 
Immutable.  They  stand  like   a  rock  for  all 

Benjamin  Franklin,  probably  as  much  aa 
any  other  man.  peTsonlfled  the  four  cardinal 
virtues  to  which  all  Masona  subscribe: 

Temperance  .  .  .  Fortitude  .  .  .  Prudence 
.  .  .  and  Justice. 

These  are  the  marks  of  a  good  man  and 
a  good  Mason.  They  apply  to  nations  and 
governments  as  well  as  Individuals.  They 
cannot  be  bought.  They  cannot  be  legislated. 

Franklin  knew  this.  He  spent  most  of  his 
life  writing  and  teaching  about  man's  rela- 
tions with  his  fellow  man  and  man's  duty  to 
Ood.  Franklin  believed  first  of  all,  as  do  all 
Masons,  that  the  American  nation  was  a 
nation  under  Ood.  He  propKwed  prayer  at 
the  Constitutional  Convention,  with  this  ad- 
monition : 

"I  have  lived,  sir,  a  long  time,  and  the 
longer  I  live,  the  more  convincing  proofs  I 
see  of  this  truth — that  Ood  governs  In  the 
affairs  of  men.  And  If  a  sparrow  cannot  fall 
to  the  ground  without  Bis  notice.  Is  It  prob- 
able that  an  empire  can  rise  without  His 
aid?" 

Notwithstanding  the  so-called  "New  Mo- 
rality," notwithstanding  erstwhile  social  re- 
formers who  are  more  concerned  with  tearing 
down  than  with  building,  and  notwithstand- 
ing even  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
toe  are  still  a  nation  under  God. 

These  men,  many  of  them  Masons  and  all 
of  them  great  citizens,  met  to  form  a  more 
perfect  union.  Of  course,  we  have  not 
achieved  perfection.  And  as  mere  mortals,  we 
never  will.  But  no  other  nation  and  no  other 
people  on  earth  In  all  human  history  have 
ever  come  so  close. 

Yet,  In  the  midst  of  record  prosperity  .  .  . 
at  the  pinnacle  of  unparalleled  national 
greatness  .  .  .  and  for  all  of  our  freedom,  I 
know  of  no  other  time  In  modem  history 
when  such  strife  and  even  violence  were 
rampant  In  the  land. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  words  of  the  Angel 
Oabrlel,  when  he  spoke  to  the  Lord  In  the 
play,  "Oreen  Pastures": 

"Everything  what's  nailed  down  Is  com- 
ing loose." 

I  submit  that  things  are  coming  loose  In 
this  country  today. 

Never  In  the  history  of  our  nation  have 
there  been  so  many  who  are  working  to  de- 
stroy it,  and  ao  few  who  are  fighting  to  sav* 
It. 

We  see  moral  values  falling  to  the  ground. 
They  are  being  trampled  underfoot  by  the 
high  and  the  low  ...  by  prominent  flgxves 
In  government  ...  by  courts  that  aot  lUn 
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Justice  means  permissiveness  and  Indul- 
gence .  .  .  and  by  others  whose  chief  claim 
to  fame  Is  a  dirty  beard,  long  hair,  and  a 
proclivity  for  spouting  meanlngleea  mumbo- 
Jumbo  that  unfortunately  always  finds  Its 
way  Into  newspapers  and  on  the  televlalon. 
We  see  lessons  of  history  Ignored  and  a 
tendency  like  fools  to  compoimd  and  perpet- 
uate mistakes  of  the  past. 

Principle*  of  honesty  and  hard  work  are 

being  worn  down.  Dr.  Norman  Vincent  Peale 

put  his  finger  on  the  trouble  when  he  said: 

"Once  we  roared  like  Uona  for  liberty.  Now 

we  bleat  like  sheep  for  security." 

People  are  led  to  believe  that  a  certain  In- 
come, the  right  kind  of  Job.  and  a  good  home 
are  gifts  the  government  can  hand  out  like 
Santa  Claus  at  Christmas.  There  Is  a  feeling 
abroad  that  the  Congress  can  legislate  every- 
one Into  being  healthy,  wealthy,  and  wise. 

Short  of  the  miracle  visited  upon  the  Is- 
raelites In  the  vTllderness.  there  Is  no  such 
think  as  m'^""*  from  Heaven.  And  there  U 
no  such  thing  as  manna  from  government. 
And  even  If  there  were,  there  ought  not  to 
be  .  .  .  not  In  a  free  enterprise  society.  When 
people  stop  wanting  to  work  and  compete 
for  what  they  get  out  of  Ufs,  then  our  so- 
ciety win  be  Blck  indeed. 

As  Gibbon  said :  I 

"When  the  Athenians  finally  wanted  not 
to  give  to  society,  but  for  society  to  give  to 
them,  when  the  freedom  they  wished  most 
for  was  freedom  from  responsibility,  then 
Athens  ceased  to  be  free  and  was  never  free 
again." 

And  when  the  Romans  Installed  a  huge  bu- 
reaucracy In  the  place  of  local  governments, 
they  marked  the  beginning  of  their  end. 

There  are  definite  parallels  today.  Oov- 
emment  no  longer  seems  to  serve  the  Inter- 
ests and  needs  of  the  majority.  It  Is  pre- 
occupied with  kowtowing  to  the  whims  and 
demands  of  a  loud-mouthed  and  militant 
minority. 

The  man  caught  In  the  squeeze,  the  man 
in  the  middle  la  the  law-abiding,  hard-work- 
ing, taxpaylng.  God-fearing  average  citizen. 
He  has  Just  about  had  a  belly  full. 
He  Is  sick  to  death  of  a  war  he  does  not 
understand.  He  Is  shocked  by  putting  Amer- 
ican soldiers  on  the  battlefield  to  fight  and 
die  In  a  war  we  apparently  have  no  Intentions 
of  trying  to  win. 

He  Is  taxed  almost  into  the  poorhouse.  No 
wonder  he  kicks  up  his  heels  when  he  hears 
the  government  talk  about  giving  people 
guaranteed  Incomes  whether  they  do  any- 
thing or  not. 

He  Is  tired  of  seeing  billions  of  dollars 
poured  l»to  foreign  countries,  and  then  hav- 
ing to  watch  the  United  States  have  her  nose 
rubbed  In  the  dirt  by  two-bit  Commimlst  na- 
tions that  take  our  ships  off  the  sea  and 
shoot  o\ir  planes  out  of  the  air. 

He  Is  fed  up  with  having  his  take-home 
pay  eaten  up  by  Infiatlon  that  In  large  part 
is  the  result  of  Irresponsible  federal  spending. 
He  is  afraid  to  walk  the  streets  In  many  of 
our  large  cities  for  fear  of  being  robbed  or 
killed.  Shopkeepers  wear  sldearms,  and 
women  chain  their  doors. 

There  Is  a  current  national  magazine  arti- 
cle about  the  grovrtng  anger  of  the  middle 
class  society  In  America.  I  recommend  It  for 
your  reading.  In  It,  a  Washington  Uberal  Is 
quoted  as  saying: 

"We  need  more  programa  for  the  middle 
man." 

I  assume  he  means  federal  programs  .  .  . 
and  If  that  is  what  he  means,  considering 
some  of  the  programs  this  country  has  al- 
ready been  saddled  with,  I  don't  think  I  can 
subscribe  to  that. 

We  dont  need  any  more  grandiose  pro- 
grams from  the  national  level  that  lead  peo- 
ple to  believe  that  the  government  can  do 
wonderful  things  for  everyone.  We've  had 
too  many  already. 

I  can  tell  you  what  we  do  need.  I  can  tell 
you  what  I  believe  the  middle  man  wants. 
He  wants  to  be  left  alone— 
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TO  be  able  to  live  and  work. 

To  educate  his  children  as  he  sees  fit. 

To  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  labor,  and  not 
have  It  handed  around  like  plums. 

And  he  wants  everyone  else  to  do  the  same. 

Americans  care.  They  care  about  the  futiire 
of  their  nation.  They  want  to  preserve  free- 
dom and  prosperity  for  their  children.  They 
care  for  one  another.  They  are  concerned 
about  the  well-being  of  their  fellow  human 
beings,  whether  he  bo  white  or  black,  or 
whether  he  lives  on  the  farm  or  In  the  city. 

They  will  support  the  Congress  and  the 
government  In  seeking  sensible,  workable 
and  positive  solutions  to  the  nation's  prob- 
lems. They  are  wUUng  to  help  people  help 
theniselves. 

People  will  help  push  and  pull.  But  they 
are  getting  tired  of  picking  up  deadweight. 
They  rightfully  expect  others  to  posh  and 
pull  along  with  everyone  else. 

TTie  middle  man  In  America  subscribes  to 
the  same  philosophy  of  government  that  most 
of  us  do.  That  U,  It  Is  the  government's  duty 
to  promote  and  not  provide  the  general  wel- 
fare. 

In  other  words,  no  citizen  should  expect 
more  from  his  government  than  opportunity. 
And  If  he  values  his  dignity  and  liberty, 
he  should  permit  no  more. 

Unfortunately,  we  have  gotten  away  from 
these  Ideals.  But  we  are  going  back  to  them. 

Despite  my  many  misgivings  about  some 
of  the  things  we  are  witnessing  today,  I  am 
confident  of  the  future  of  Georgia  and  Amer- 
ica. There  are  still  countless  millions  upon 
millions  of  people  across  the  land  who  cherish 
the  American  way. 

Call  them  middle  class  or  whatever.  I  have 
great  faith  In  these  people.  For  It  has  been 
these  men  and  women  who  have  made  this 
the  most  free  and  prosperous  nation  in  the 
world. 

It  Is  these  people  who  are  going  to  keep 
America  strong  and  free. 
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ANNIVERSARY  OP  VIRGINIA'S  OLD- 
EST POETRY  MAGAZINE 


ATTORNEY  GENERAL  JOHN 
MITCHELL 


HON.  JAMES  A.  McCLURE 

or  nuHO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Aprti  16.  1970 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
suggestions  have  been  made  that  the 
Attorney  General  should  resign  his  post 
because  the  Senate  rejected  G.  Harrold 
Carsw^. 

These  suggestions  should  not  be  taken 
seriously.  They  are  a  cheap  attempt  to 
discredit  the  man  by  persons  who  do  not 
agree  with  his  political  views.  They  have 
no  basis  in  recent  events  and  no  support 
In  his  record  of  achievement. 

John  Mitchell  has  served  this  Nation 
with  distinction  and  ability.  He  has  pur- 
sued a  vigorous  and  independent  policy 
of  law  enforcement,  in  pleasant  contrast 
to  the  anemic  performance  of  his  pred- 
ecessor. He  has  sp<*en  his  mind  with- 
out appeasing  the  media.  He  has  been 
true  to  his  President  and  to  his  con- 
science. 

The  unwarranted  attacks  on  the  At- 
torney General  have  served  no  useful 
purpose.  But  they  do  point  up  the  vicious 
tactics  to  which  his  adversaries  are  will- 
ing to  resort. 

Censure  Is  the  tax  a  man  pays  to  the  pub- 
lic for  being  eminent. 

John  Mitchell  is  one  of  the  eminent 
gentlemen  in  America  today.  I  salute  him 
for  his  service  and  his  great  dedication. 


HON.  RICHARD  H.  POFF 

or  vraciNTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  AprU  16.  1970 

Mr.  POPP.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  would  like  to 
note  for  the  Record  an  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  April  12  issue  of  the  Roa- 
noke Times  entitled  "Oldest  Poetry  Mag- 
azine in  State  Marks  Anniversary." 

It  has  been  my  privilege  and  pleasiu-e 
to  be  friend  and  neighbor  to  Mrs.  Ruby 
Altlzer  Roberts,  the  first  woman  in  the 
history  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Vir- 
ginia to  be  named  her  poet  laureate. 
I  am  also  familiar  with  the  Lyric.  It  is 
a  most  admirable  publication,  one  which 
I  commend  enthusiastically  to  my  col- 
leagues. The  article  follows: 

Oldest  Poeist  Magazink  in  Stats  Makks 
Anniversabt 

CHRisTiANSBtntc. — The  Lyric,  Virginia's 
oldest  poetry  magazine,  celebrated  Its  golden 
anniversary  on  Friday. 

The  magazine  has  been  owned,  published 
and  edited  for  a  number  of  years  by  Ruby 
Altlzer  Roberts  of  Chrtstlansburg,  the  first 
woman  ever  to  be  named  poet  laureate  of 
Virginia. 

Founded  In  Norfolk  in  1931  by  John  Rich- 
ard Morland  and  the  Norfolk  Poet's  Club, 
the  first  Issues  of  the  Lyric  were  typed 
and  tied  together  with  string. 

In  August  of  that  year  the  magazine  came 
to  Roanoke  where  It  was  edited  for  more 
than  20  years  by  Leigh  Hanes.  Later  It  passed 
Into  the  hands  of  Virginia  Kent  Cummins 
of  New  York,  and  at  her  death  It  returned 
to  Virginia  Into  the  custody  of  Mrs.  Roberts. 

The  Lyric  has  always  been  a  special  kind 
of  poetry  magazine  In  that  it  is  dedicated  to 
the  premise  that  traditional  poetry  Is  the 
best. 

There  Is  little  room  In  its  pages  for  varia- 
tions— free  verse,  blank  verse  and  other 
forms. 

The  contributor  to  the  Lyric  mtist  abide 
by  discipline,  and  observe  the  time-proven 
mechanics  of  rhythm  and  metrics. 

The  lyrics  It  has  always  presented,  says 
Mrs.  Roberts,  are  "wholesomely  American." 

"The  editors  have  always  scorned  those 
who  have  sought  to  disparage  the  Ideals  of 
the  Founding  Fathers."  she  says,  "and  sub- 
versive verse,  so  fashionable  In  these  days, 
will  never  find  a  welcome  m  Its  pages." 

PuUtzer-prlze  winner  Vlrglnlus  H>abney 
once  said  of  the  magazine  that  It  was  "val- 
uable In  emphasizing  for  us  the  eternal  veri- 
ties and  values  In  classical  poetry,  such 
poetry  as  lives  In  the  works  of  Milton  and 
Keats,  Poe  and  Lanier." 

The  little  brown  book  sells  all  over  the 
United  States,  In  numerous  foreign  co\m- 
trles  and  it  shows  up  m  libraries  of  some 
of  the  nation's  leading  universities  and 
colleges. 

For  such  efforts  Mrs.  Roberts  has  received 
a  number  of  honors — such  as  the  Bellaman 
Award  of  $1,000,  an  honorary  degree  from 
William  &  Mary  College  and  a  citation 
from  Khalsa  College  In  India  for  "distin- 
guished service  to  poetry  on  both  side  of 
the  AtlanUc." 

The  Newport  News  Dally  Press  said  of 
her  m  an  editorial:  "In  edlUng  this  pe- 
riodical, which  appears  quarterly,  she  does 
all  In  her  power  to  uphold  the  Ideal  of 
traditional  poetry.  She  has  a  firm  faith  her- 
self In  the  eternal  reaUties  and  this  ooloia 
her  work  with  a  deUcate,  but  emphatic  aura 
of  devotion.  / 
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This  year  the  magazine  will  observe  lu 
golden  anniversary  by  awarding  a  number 
of  cash  prizes  In  addition  to  the  ones  already 
to  effect. 

It  will  also  give  citations  to  poets  and 
those  who  have  advanced  the  interests  of 
poetry.  

THE  DOUGLAS  ISSUE 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

THE  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  FIGHTS 
SERIOUS  DRUG  ABUSE  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES 


April  16,  1970 

"OVERKILL"  IN  OIL  SPILL? 


HON.  WILUAM  L  SPRINGER 

or  nxxNoxs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  IS.  1970 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
has  been  a  great  deal  said  with  reference 
to  Justice  William  O.  Douglas  and  the 
things  which  he  has  been  doing  within 
the  past  2-  or  3-year  period.  Some  of  this 
Is  being  discussed  by  some  of  the  most 
independent  editors  in  the  country.  I  in- 
clude In  the  Record,  for  the  reading  of 
my  colleagues,  an  editorial  from  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  of  April  16: 
Trx  Douglas  Issue 

One  must  conclude  that  there  Is  responsl- 
,  ble  reason  for  a  House  of  Representatives 
Inquiry  Into  the  fitness  of  Justice  WUUam  O. 
Douglas  to  continue  serving  on  the  Supreme 
Court.  This  Investigation  should  not  be  vin- 
dictively motivated — a  retaliation  for  the 
Senate's  rejection  OT  the  presidential  nooal- 
natlon  of  Judges  Carswell  and  Haynsworth. 
It  would  need  to  be  a  bipartisan  move,  to 
carry  weight  In  public  opinion.  But  U  han- 
dled with  a  strong  sense  of  national  respon- 
sibility, the  Inquiry  could  be  a  protection  to 
the  Supreme  Court. 

Justice  Douglas  has  had  a  long  tenure  on 
the  high  bench.  He  has  written  powerful 
opinions,  for  the  majority  and  In  dissent. 
His  liberal  advocacies  have  helped  carry  the 
court  Into  Its  controversial  remaking  of 
American  institutions.  His  travels  In  faroff 
lands  have  displayed  a  Uvely  Interest  In  man- 
kind. But  recent  statements  and  viewpoints 
of  his.  uttered  off  the  bench,  raise  serious 
questions  of  both  ethical  and  Judicial  pro- 
priety. 

Justice  Douglas'  latest  book.  "Points  of 
Rebellion."  in  effect  approves  If  It  does  not 
advocate  violence  as  "the  only  effective  re- 
sponse" to  the  naUon's  Ills.  It  Is  totally  Ir- 
responsible for  a  member  of  the  Supreme 
Court  to  seem  to  condone  the  often  sense- 
lees  violence  disrupting  the  nation — a  vio- 
lence which,  as  manifested  in  the  courtroom, 
was  denounced  within  the  month  by  the  Su- 
preme Court.  And  It  only  adds  to  the  Im- 
propriety for  Justice  Douglas  to  have  per- 
mitted the  pertinent  excerpts  from  his  book 
to  appear  In  the  Evergreen  Review  with  Its 
content  of  eroticism. 

Again,  Justice  Douglas  In  a  recent  law 
school  talk  behaved  like  a  left-wing  pam- 
phleteer m  declarmg  that  "Our  greatest  con- 
tributions abroad — apart  from  expeditionary 
forces — have  been  Coca  Cola  and  comic 
txwks."  Add  In  the  Justice's  earlier  accept- 
ance of  Income  from  the  Parvln  Foundation 
with  Its  relation  to  Las  Vegas  operations, 
and  the  record  builds. 

It  Is  a  long  and  grave  distance  from  a 
House  Investigation  to  actual  Impeachment, 
which  requires  a  two- thirds  Senate  vote.  In 
these  divisive  times,  an  Impeachment  case, 
pitting  labor  and  liberal  defenders  against 
the  South  and  other  conservatives,  could  stir 
national  emotions  anew.  But  there  Is  noth- 
ing to  prevent  Justice  Douglas  from  taking 
heed.  If  the  bill  of  complaints  mounts,  and 
deciding  as  no  doubt  Justice  Fortas  did,  that 
his  resignation  would  indeed  serve  to  pro- 
tect the  Supreme  Court  from  Its  detractors. 


HON.  CHARLOTTE  T.  REID 

or  nxDioxs 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  16.  1970 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
the  chief  law  enforcement  officer  of  the 
United  States,  the  Attorney  General  has 
a  significant  number  of  critical  responsi- 
bilities under  Federal  law.  None  of  these 
is  more  important  than  his  requirements 
relating  to  the  serious  drug  abuse  prob- 
lem this  Nation  faces  today.  Although 
we  have  a  considerable  way  to  go  in 
combating  this  important  problem, 
measurable  inroads  have  been  made 
against  major  tralflckers  and  wholesal- 
ers who  deal  in  this  dread  commodity. 

Under  this  administration  the  Bureau 
of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs  has 
greatly  expanded  and  refined  its  foreign 
efforts  in  a  manner  which  has  already 
produced  effective  results.  Agents  of  the 
Bureau  have  been  working  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  governments  of  Prance, 
Turkey,  and  other  foreign  countries  in 
fostering  cooperative  efforts  to  eliminate 
dangerous  drugs  at  their  source.  An  il- 
lustration of  the  results  these  efforts 
have  produced  can  be  observed  In  the 
case  of  Prance,  where  more  clandestine 
laboratories  were  closed  and  more  nar- 
cotics seized  during  the  last  year  than 
during  any  previous  year.  In  fact,  last 
August  30  over  1,200  pounds  of  opium, 
the  largest  such  seizure  ever  made  in 
France,  was  accomplished  by  officers  of 
the  French  Surete  with  assistance  of 
Bureau  agents. 

In  1969.  these  foreign  operations  re- 
sulted In  marihuana  seizures  of  over  15 
tons,  as  well  as  seizures  of  over  200 
ix>imds  of  hashish,  over  350  pounds  of 
heroin,  and  over  110  pounds  of  metham- 
phetamine.  A  major  portion.  If  not  all. 
of  these  dangerous  substances  was  un- 
doubtedly intended  for  importation  Into 
the  United  States.  These  overseas  efforts 
are  unprecedented,  and  they  are  produc- 
ing imprecedented  results.  Further,  the 
Attorney  General  recently  entered  into 
an  agreement  with  the  Attorney  General 
of  Mexico  which  will  foster  greater  co- 
operation In  eliminating  drug  traffic 
across  our  common  border.  He  has  simi- 
larly arranged  conferences  with  top  level 
officials  of  other  foreign  governments 
and.  in  conjunction  with  the  Secretary 
of  State,  has  helped  create  a  new  at- 
mosphere of  mutual  assistance  and  co- 
operation with  those  countries  from 
which  many  of  the  major  traffickers  in 
this  country  receive  their  supplies. 

The  initiative  being  exercised  by  the 
Attorney  General  in  this  Instance  Is  but 
another  example  of  the  type  of  valuable 
service  this  Department  Is  providing  for 
the  Nation  In  the  law  enforcement  area. 
With  more  of  the  same,  and  continued 
support  of  these  efforts  by  the  Congress, 
and  other  executive  agencies,  we  can  look 
for  a  significant  reduction  in  the  impor- 
tation of  dangerous  drugs  into  thl^i 
country. 


HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

or    IOX7IBUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  16.  1970 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  an 
excellent  editorial  in  the  Times  Picayune 
of  New  Orleans.  La.,  of  April  14.  1970. 
which  deals  with  the  recent  oil  spill. 

As  you  know.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  a 
very  difficult  situation  in  Louisiana — one 
which  requires  a  careful  balancing  of  en- 
vironmental needs  with  the  equally  im- 
portant need  for  Jobs  and  wages.  We  in 
Louisiana  want  a  clean,  healthy  environ- 
ment; we  also  want  the  Jobs  and  wages 
and  higher  standard  of  living  for  our 
people  which  only  a  great  industry  can 
provide.  We  reject  the  notion  that  a 
clean  environment  and  industry  are  In- 
compatible: we  believe  the  two  can  co- 
exist if  cool  heads  prevail. 

In  Louisiana  today,  more  than  100.- 
000  persons — or  15  percent  of  our  labor 
force — are  directly  employed  by  our  pe- 
troleum industry.  Many,  many  others 
rely  in  great  measure  upon  the  industry 
for  their  livelihood.  Another  100,000 
Louisiana  residents  now  receive  royalty 
or  lease  rental  income  from  petroleum. 

The  petroleum  industry  also  con- 
tributes by  far  the  largest  single  share 
of  our  State  revenues.  Twenty-five  per- 
cent of  Louisiana's  tax  and  fee  revenues 
are  derived  from  direct  production  taxes 
on  oil  and  gas.  and  95  percent  of  the 
State's  public  school  fund  comes  from 
oU  and  gas  production  taxes.  Sixty-five 
percent  of  the  money  distributed  to  Loui- 
siana parishes,  or  counties,  if  you  will, 
and  municipalities  to  support  local  gov- 
ernment units,  other  than  schools,  comes 
from  oil  and  gas  taxes  and  mineral  royal- 
ties. Taxes  and  fees  paid  by  the  petro- 
leum industry,  plus  excise  taxes  on  prod- 
ucts which  are  passed  on  to  consxuiers, 
account  for  54  percent  of  all  the  revenue 
Louisiana  gets  from  State  sources. 

It  should  not  be  necessary  to  docu- 
ment further  the  Importance  of  the 
petroleum  industry  to  the  people  of 
Louisiana.  It  pays  a  major  part  of  the 
costs  of  educating  our  children,  of  build- 
ing and  maintaining  our  highways,  of 
caring  for  our  sick  and  poor.  To  strangle 
this  industry  would  be  as  great  a  human 
folly  as  to  continue  to  Ignore  our  environ- 
ment. Both  goals  are  compatible  and 
attainable. 

The  editorial  follows: 

"OVXBXIU.''  IN  On,  Spox? 

The  recent  spectacular  Chevron  oil  plat- 
form fire  and  subsequent  spillage,  imder- 
standably  and  probably  justifiably,  caused 
widespread  demand  for  reform  and  for  re- 
dedication  to  the  cause  of  "clean,  healthy 
environment." 

We  acknowledge  that  this  newspaper  did 
some  of  the  demanding,  following  the  lead 
of  Dr.  Leslie  Glasgow,  assistant  secretary  of 
the  Interior  for  fish,  wildlife,  parks  and  re- 
sources. 

One  of  our  editorials  on  the  subject  quoted 
the  good  doctor,  a  former  Louisiana  official: 
"LouUlanlans  have  despaired  of  enjoying  a 
oloan,    healthy    environment    because,   for 
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years,  the  state  has  persisted  in  thinking 
only  of  the  Industry  dollar.  This  attitude 
of  totally  Ignoring  environmental  values 
and  even  Insisting  that  environmental  con- 
siderations are  without  values  must  be 
changed." 

Dr.  Glasgow,  perhaps,  made  a  good  point. 

Neither  he,  however,  nor  anyone  else — 
to  our  knowledge — has  offered  proof  that  the 
Chevron  spill  seriously  affected  the  environ- 
ment of  the  Louisiana  coast. 

On  the  record,  the  Chevron  spill  put  con- 
siderably less  crude  oil  In  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico than  spills  of  1942-43.  Those  spills  were 
Intentional,  caused  by  German  submarines 
which  attacked  111  ships  In  the  area  un- 
der protection  by  the  United  States  Navy's 
Gulf  Sea  Frontier.  Only  15  of  these  ships 
were  salvaged.  Ninety-two  were  sunk.  In- 
cluding a  substantial  number  of  tankers. 

The  area  of  the  Gulf  within  150  nUles  of 
New  Orleans  was  regarded  by  the  Navy  dur- 
ing early  days  of  World  War  n  as  "torpedo 
jtinctlon."  Forty-four  of  the  ships  attacked 
by  German  submarines  were  In  jurisdiction 
of  the  Eighth  Naval  District  and  17  of  them 
were  simk  In  "torpedo  Junction."  A  dozen 
were  torpedoed  just  outside  the  passes.  One 
German  torpedo  destroyed  the  end  of  a 
Jetty  at  the  mouth  of  a  pass. 

Among  ships  sunk  were  the  American 
tankers  Aurora,  Toledo,  Gulf-oil,  Touchet 
and  Raleigh  Warner;  the  Norwegian  tanker 
Hamlet,  the  Mexican  tankers  Amatan,  Tux- 
pan  and  Chiapas  and  the  British  tanker 
Empire  Mica.  Some  of  the  tankers  carried 
crude  oil  destined  to  East  Coast  refineries; 
others  were  loaded  with  products  from 
Deep  South  refineries,  destined  for  England. 
The  Aurora  was  In  ballast. 

Collectively,  these  tankers  spilled  an  astro- 
nomical volume  of  crude  oil  and  refined  pe- 
troleum products.  Most  of  them  were  tor- 
pedoed much  closer  to  shore  than  the  Chev- 
ron platform — which  Is  approximately  30 
miles  from  the  nearest  land. 

One  10,000-ton  tanker  carried  65,500  barrels 
of  oil.  If  estimates  by  the  United  States  Geo- 
logical Survey  are  accurate,  the  Chevron  plat- 
form wells  spilled  less  than  500  barrels  a  day. 
Fire  started  on  the  platform  Feb.  10  and 
burned  until  March  10.  The  first  well  In  the 
cluster  wEis  capped  March  12,  and  the  last 
well  was  capped  March  31.  Had  spillage  at  the 
platform  continued  from  March  10,  when  the 
fire  was  extinguished,  at  the  rate  of  500  bar- 
rels per  day  It  would  have  had  to  continue 
130  days  to  match  the  spillage  from  a  single 
10,000-ton  tanker  In  February,  1942.  All  the 
oil  In  the  tankers,  of  course,  did  not  spill 
Into  the  Gulf.  Some  of  It  burned  before  the 
ships  sank,  but  ofScers  who  were  on  duty  In 
the  Oulf  Sea  Frontier  during  World  War  n 
say  that  the  proportion  of  oil  burned  was 
small. 

Most  of  the  tankers  sank  too  fast  for  a 
major  portion  of  their  petroleum  cargoes  to 
bum.  The  tanker  Gulfoll  sank  within  90  sec- 
onds after  she  was  hit  by  two  torpedoes. 
Twenty-one  crewmen  of  the  Gulfoll  lost 
their  lives. 

If  oil  from  these  torpedoed  tankers  pol- 
luted oyster  beds,  shrimp  trawling  or  breed- 
ing grounds  or  otherwise  caused  major  dam- 
age to  the  environment,  we  do  not  recall  re- 
ports of  this  damage. 

The  circumstance  that  we  may  not  have 
been  hurt  by  past  spillages,  of  course,  does 
not  mean  that  we  cannot  be  hurt  by  future 
spillages.  Nor  does  this  circumstance  excuse 
oil  companies  and  others  producing  min- 
erals from  beneath  offshore  or  Inland  waters 
from  strictly  obeying  conservation  laws.  They 
have  a  definite  obligation  to  take  every  pos- 
sible precaution  to  prevent  spillage. 

The  clrcximstance  may  suggest  that  some 
of  us  may  have  hollered  before  we  were  seri- 
ously hurt.  Just  what  damage  may  result 
from  after-effects  of  the  spillage  remains  to 
be  seen. 

Obviously,  we  should  and  must  have  con- 
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tinned  production  of  oil  and  other  minerals 
from  offshore  platforms  and  barges.  Explora- 
tion for  and  production  of  these  minerals 
should  and  must  be  accomplished  with  a 
minimum  of  hazards  to  the  environment. 


LETTER  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 


HON.  ROBERT  PRICE 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  16,  1970 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ama  honored  that  32  concerned  Members 
of  Congress  have  joined  me  in  requesting 
President  Nixon  to  halt  foreign  ship- 
ments of  meat  made  through  third  coun- 
tries in  order  to  avoid  import  quota  limi- 
tations set  by  the  U.S.  Government.  I  am 
also  gratified  that  17  Senators  made  a 
similar  request  of  the  President. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  I  in- 
sert in  the  Record  a  copy  of  the  letter 
with  the  accompanying  signatures  that 
was  forwarded  today  to  the  President: 
Congress  or  the  Untted  States, 

House  or  REPBESE^^^ATIVES, 
Washington.  D.C..  April  15.  1970. 
The  Presujent, 
The  White  Hoiue. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Mr.  Presidekt:  As  representatives 
of  meat  producing  districts,  we  believe  It 
to  be  our  duty  to  share  with  you  our  views 
of  a  situation  adversely  affecting  our  areas 
and  the  nation. 

Under  present  laws  and  regulations,  foreign 
countries  shipping  substantial  amounts  of 
specified  meats  Into  the  UrUted  States  have 
agreed  voluntarily  to  restrict  their  Imports 
to  certain  celling  levels.  Last  year,  however, 
certain  foreign  meat  shippers  began  circum- 
venting these  agreements  by  a  means  that  has 
become  common  practice.  Unscrupulous 
operators  have  shipped  meat  from  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  to  Canada;  from  there  It 
has  been  trans-shipped  across  the  Canadian 
border  Into  the  United  States.  Thus,  the 
legitimate  Intent  of  the  import  agreements 
has  been  frustrated  at  the  expense  of  the 
public  Interest. 

During  1969.  an  estimated  eighteen  million 
pounds  of  meat  entered  the  United  States 
via  this  bootleg  method.  In  the  first  three 
months  of  this  year,  such  trans-shipments 
have  totaled  approximately  one  million 
pounds  of  meat  per  week.  As  a  result  of  this 
substantial  Inflow,  domestic  meat  markets 
have  been  disrupted  and  foreign  Interests 
have  wrongfully  profited. 

Mr.  President,  this  deplorable  situation 
could  be  rectified  If  an  appropriate  executive 
order  were  issued  prohibiting  foreign  meat 
not  shipped  under  bills  of  lading  from  enter- 
ing the  United  States.  This  would  effectively 
remedy  the  bootleg  meat  problem  without 
adversely  affecting  the  present  meat  Import 
agreements. 

It  Is  our  understanding  that  you  have  such 
an  executive  order  under  consideration,  an 
order  approved  by  the  foreign  governments 
concerned.  They  realize,  as  we  do.  that  Jus- 
tice and  fairness  demand  swift  remedial  ac- 
tion. To  their  approval,  we  would  like  to  ap- 
pend our  own.  In  addition,  we  Implore  you 
to  exercise  yotir  constitutional  authority  and 
promptly  Issue  this  vital  executive  order. 
Respectfully  yours. 
Bob   Price.  Page  Belcher.   E.   T.  Berry. 
Thomas    Abemethy.    Ancher    Nelsen. 
John  Dowdy.  Dave  Martin,  Odin  Lan- 
gen.  George  Bush.   Dan   Kuykendall. 
John   Meloher.   Donald   Rlegle.  John 
Wold,   Donald   Lukens.   John   Zwack. 
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Tom  Bevlll,  John  Buchanan,  Keith 
Sebellus.  Ray  Blanton.  Thomas  Kleppe, 
John  KyU  Mark  Andrews,  Frank  E. 
Evans.  Sam  Stelger.  William  Dickin- 
son. Richard  C.  White.  Don  Fuqua. 
Maston  O'Nell,  Larry  Winn,  Fletcher 
Thompson,  William  Scberle,  John  T. 
Myers,  Wiley  Mayne. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bipartisan  group  of 
distinguished  gentlemen  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  their  interest  in  solving  the 
bootleg  beef  problem.  I  urge  all  my  col- 
leagues to  lend  their  support  to  this 
cause;  it  Is  beyond  party,  and  It  is  non- 
political. 


ANTIPOLLUTION  PIONEER 


HON.  JOHN  W.  BYRNES 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  16,  1970 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  pioneer  in  the  fight  against 
environmental  pollution  and  waste  is 
Frank  N.  Graass  of  Sturgeon  Bay,  Wis., 
who  retired  from  the  Wisconsin  State 
Assembly  in  1961  after  more  than  four 
decades  of  distinguished  public  servrice. 

Mr.  Graass  was  elected  to  the  Wiscon- 
sin Assembly  in  1917.  becoming  speaker 
of  the  assembly  in  his  second  term.  He 
was  the  chief  assistant  to  Wisconsin  Gov. 
Walter  S.  Goodland  from  1941  to  1945. 

During  his  career.  Mr.  Graass  partici- 
pated in  the  formation  and  passage  of 
almost  all  of  the  basic  conservation  laws 
of  the  State,  legislation  recognized  as  the 
most  progressive  in  the  country.  He  was 
responsible  for  the  creation  of  the  State 
conservation  commission  and  for  giving 
it  strong  regulatory  powers.  He  helped 
establish  100,000  acres  of  Federal  forests 
in  Wisconsin  and  introduced  the  bill 
creating  State  and  county  forests.  He 
promoted  legislation  to  encourage  con- 
servation education  in  schools  and  to 
establish  State  parks,  wild  life  refuges 
and  public  shooting  grounds.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  his  remarkable  record  hai 
earned  him  the  appellation:  "Mr.  Con- 
servation." 

Mr.  Graass  warned  of  the  dangers  of 
pollution  and  the  urgent  need  of  action 
to  preserve  our  environment  long  before 
this  was  a  widely  popular  issue.  As  an 
example  of  his  foresightedness,  I  include 
the  text  of  a  speech  he  gave  47  years 
ago  which  was  reprinted  recently  in  the 
Door  County,  Wis.,  Advocate: 
PounciAN -Protester  Graass  Isstnn  Warnino 
47  Years  Ago 

(Note. — Pollution  and  environmental  con- 
trol are  fast  becoming  byioards  of  politicians 
and  protestors.  But  47  years  ago  Frank  Graass 
was  both  a  politician  and  a  protestor  warning 
of  both  pollution  and  environmental  toaate. 
Witness  this  speech  he  gave  back  in  1923.) 

Through  Providence  and  the  spirit  of  our 
ancestors,  we  have  been  placed  in  a  pleasant 
and  beautiful  country,  a  country  washed  on 
east  and  west  by  the  waters  of  encircling  seas. 

Lumbering  companies,  mining  companies, 
water  power  companies,  Irrigation  companies, 
fisheries  and  canneries.  In  the  prosecution 
and  developmnet  of  their  business  enter- 
prises for  the  purpose  of  financial  gain  to 
themselves,  but  under  the  plea  of  developing 
the  country  and  the  needs  of  the  community 
and  keeping  step  with  progress,  are  laying 
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waats  our  forests,  damming  our  strsams, 
changing  the  water  levels  of  our  lakes,  drain- 
ing our  marshes  and  deetroylng  all  wildlife 
and  flah  within  them,  and  robbing  us  and 
our  children  of  the  beauties  of  nature's  Out 
of  Doora.  and  then  justify  their  waste  and 
destruction  by  saying,  "Its  the  price  we  must 
pay  for  civilization;  that  these  things  must 
be,  to  keep  step  with  progress." 

Our  forefathers  Immigrated  to  America, 
America  the  Beautiful,  a  great  unlimited 
storehouse  wherein  lay  thousands  of  lakes, 
hundreds  of  rivers.  Inexhaustible  forests  and 
acres  of  prairies,  the  home  of  more  animal, 
bird  and  fish  life,  than  any  similar  are*  the 
rest  of  the  world  possessed. 

The  supply  was  thought  Inexhaustible  and 
for  150  years  we  have  lived  a  riotous  life  of 
extravagance.  We  spent  this  wealth  like  a 
drunken  sailor  spends  his  money.  What  we 
could  not  legitimately  use  and  consume,  we 
killed,  burned  and  destroyed  and  laid  waste, 
giving  no  thought  of  the  morrow. 

Because  of  Its  great  quantity.  It  was 
as  free  as  the  air,  the  sands  of  the  desert 
and  the  wateiy  of  the  ocean.  It  belonged  to 
everybody  and  as  the  supply  seemed  suffl- 
dent  for  all,  no  one  thought  of  conserving. 
We  have  been  spendthrlf  u  of  the  worst  kind, 
and  we  have  not  only  dissipated  what  we 
thought  was  our  own.  but  we  have  stolen 
and  robbed  from  those  yet  unborn.  We  have 
been  wone  than  thieves  and  we  have  stolen 
from  those  children  yet  unborn  and  who 
coiUd  not  defend  their  possessions. 

Commercial  greed  and  profit  and  the 
game  hog  have  robbed,  taken,  killed,  wasted 
and  destroyed  without  blush  or  shame. 

Our  natural  marshes,  streams  and  lakes 
are  being  drained  by  public  promoters. 

A  treeless  nation  Is  a  lost  nation,  for  were 
it  not  for  the  trees  which  use  the  carbon 
dioxide  our  lungs  expel,  to  give  us  back  oxy- 
gen, we  would  not  be  long-lived.  Where  for- 
ests die.  waters  die,  and  where  waters  die, 
the  fruits  of  the  earth  perish. 

Tomorrow  we  will  be  called  upon  to  answer 
for  our  stewardship.  What  answer  shall  you 
make  to  youir  boy  and  his  boy  as  to  what 
you  have  done  to  protect  his  heritage? 

Today,  there  are  a  few  men  and  women 
trying  to  save  our  great  outdoors.  Ten  years 
from  now.  five  ye«u«  from  now.  Is  too  late 
to  begin  to  fight.  When  the  fioods  are  racing 
against  the  dikes.  It  U  too  late  to  begin  re- 
pairs; and  right  now  your  help  la  needed. 

How  truly  It  can  be  said  that  the  wealth 
of  a  state  or  a  nation  Is  the  health  of  its 
people.  Health  and  ambition  have  created 
all  the  wealth,  progress  and  expansion 
known  to  our  world. 

Where  In  all  the  world,  U  there  a  section 
more  profusely  wealthy  In  health  giving 
possibilities  than  our  wonderful  state  of 
Wisconsin? 

Yes,  right  here  In  Wisconsin,  unappreci- 
ated by  moet,  yet  benefiting  all.  are  our  wide 
open  spaces,  good  climate,  pine  woods, 
besides  of  nature,  spots  primitive  and  un- 
spoUed — all  marveU  of  health,  wealth  of 
our  sUte  and  enough  to  share  with  the  na- 
tion. Let  us  not  forget  that  our  state  has 
many  hordes  of  tangible  wealth.  Our  lake 
flah  supply  the  middle  west,  our  trea  for 
the  houses  and  paper  of  a  nation,  our  out- 
door recreation  Is  used  by  the  whole  coun- 
try; but  of  these  the  store  Is  diminishing. 
There  Is  a  day  when  some  will  be  gone;  all. 
If  some  measures  are  not  taken  before  the 
day  of  exhaustion  has  been  brought  to  us 
by  our  own  wastefulness. 

To  Improve  those  of  our  assets  which  need 
Improving:  to  save  and  guard  those  that 
need  it:  to  replace  those  that  diminish  and 
can  be  replaced;  to  faster  and  offer  to  the 
world  those  which  cafi  be  spared  and  ahared. 
Is  our  }ob  and  ow  duty ! 

An  absence  of  "conservation  oonsclous- 
ness"  is  the  state  of  Wisconsin,  both  among 
people  of  the  state  and  their  legislative  rep- 
reeentatlves,  has  in  the  past  resulted  In  ez- 
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treme  laxity  In  the  protection  of  our  wild- 
life and  natural  resources.  Not  only  has  Wis- 
consin been  delinquent  In  financing  these 
reeourcee.  but  she  has  failed  to  enact  legis- 
lation necessary  to  curb  the  game  hog  and 
professional  violator.  The  Conservation 
Commission,  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  enforcing  laws  protecting  and  restoring 
wildlife  and  forests,  and  upon  whose  shoul- 
ders rest  the  responsibility  of  an  aggressive 
conservation  program,  has  not  had  the  leg- 
islative support  which  a  great  outdoor  state 
should  give  the  agency  charged  with  these 
functions.  When  legislation  Is  suggested  by 
department  heads,  who  from  years  of  ex- 
perience know  what  Is  necessary,  objectors 
arise  from  various  localltlee  desiring  to  be 
treated  differently  or  to  be  exempt  from  the 
proposed  laws.  Members,  In  trying  to  Inject 
Into  well  considered  proposals,  their  own 
local  needs  and  local  ideas,  are  willing  to 
accept  the  suggestions  of  other  local  minded 
members  In  order  to  carry  out  their  own 
Ideas. 

With  each  legislative  session  comes  a  host 
of  new  members.  New  or  old.  they  all  come 
with  thoughts  suggested  by  someone  back 
home,  and  with  that  constituent  It  Is  usually 
a  pet  Idea  of  his  own.  more  often  than  not 
lacking  In  any  sUble  and  scientific  basis. 
Pew  members  of  the  legislature  have  made 
a  particular  study  of  conservation  needs  and 
so  when  legislation  Is  up  for  consideration  a 
great  majority  of  our  members  are,  either 
not  Interested  or  lack  the  fundamental 
knowledge  to  pass  upon  the  Issue  before 
them.  In  such  case  It  would  seem  only  logical 
to  rely  upon  the  authorities  employed  by 
the  state  and  trained  In  its  service  to  master 
these  subjects  and  to  turn  to  those  men 
who  have  made  a  life  study  of  the  subject 
matter  Involved.  Factional  and  party  lines 
have  no  place  In  matters  of  this  kind, 
nor  does  the  question  of  popularity  of  the 
particular  bill  Involved.  Measures  should  be 
weighed  and  determined  on  the  basis  of 
their  effect  upon  the  state's  future  supply 
of  forests,  fish  and  game,  and  recreational 
facilities,  and  not  upon  the  whims  of  local 
cranks. 
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HYSTERIA  FROM  THE  LIBERAL 
COMMUNITY 


HON.  CHALMERS  P.  WYLIE 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  AprU  16,  1970 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  something 
should  be  said  about  the  sensational  de- 
mands for  the  resignation  of  John 
MitcheU. 

Anyone  who  has  spent  any  time  In  this 
city  comes  to  expect  occasional  hysteria 
from  the  liberal  community.  Now  is  such 
a  time.  Suddenly,  in  the  wake  of  the 
Carswell  defeat,  John  Mitchell  has  be- 
come a  scapegoat,  a  convenient  target 
for  everyone  who  wants  to  distract  pub- 
lic attention  from  other  matters. 

The  unwarranted  attacks  on  the  At- 
torney General  have  earned  him  desig- 
nation as  an  "honoimiy  southerner." 
Even  though  he  is  a  New  Yorker,  he  Is 
being  subjected  to  the  same  kind  of  sly, 
puffed  up,  and  insubstantial  criticism 
which  is  the  burden  of  all  conservative 
southerners  in  public  life. 

All  this  will  pass.  But.  for  the  moment, 
I  want  to  speak  out  with  an  expression 
of  confidence  in  John  Mitchell.  He  has 
been  a  distinguished  and  effective  At- 
torney General,  and  he  merits  our  sup- 
port in  these  tantrums  of  foolishness. 


FRAUD  AND  BAD  ADMINISTRATION 
COSTS  MEDICAID  $1  BILLION  PER 
YEAR 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

or    NKW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  IS.  1970 

Mr.  BIAOOI.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  year 
this  Nation  spent  $7  billion  for  medicaid. 
part  A  and  B.  to  provide  medical  and  den- 
tal care  for  19  million  indigent  citizens 
across  the  coimtry.  Some  650,000  low- 
income  families  Just  above  the  welfare 
level  in  New  York  State  benefited  from 
this  program. 

However,  countless  instances  of  the 
abuse  of  medicaid  funds  by  medical  prac- 
titioners, and  rampant  fraud  and  misuse 
of  funds  through  inept  administration  of 
the  program  on  a  Federal,  State,  amd 
local  level  has  caused  me  to  question 
whether  or  not  the  true  objectives  of 
title  XDC  of  the  Social  Security  Act  are 
really  being  met. 

A  Federal  audit  of  New  York  State  last 
year  revealed  that  unscrupulous  doctors, 
dentists,  pharmacists,  and  medical  In- 
stitutions bilked  the  medicaid  program 
out  of  some  $60  million  of  the  total  $1 
billion  authorization  for  New  York  State. 
Jointly  funded  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  State,  Federal  auditors 
recommended  that  $15  million  In  Fed- 
eral medicaid  funds  be  withheld  from 
New  York  City  because  of  mishandling 
and  mismanagement  of  the  money. 

For  this  reason  I  feel  that  a  thorough 
and  complete  investigation  of  the  entire 
medicaid  program  is  in  order.  Examples 
of  abuse  and  fraud  such  as  I  have  Just 
cited  for  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  were  found 
in  almost  every  major  city  in  the  United 
States.  The  exact  amount  of  tax  dollars 
lost  to  fraud  and  deception  is  not  really 
known,  but  preliminary  investigations 
by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  in  a 
report  entitled  "Medicare  and  Medicaid: 
Problems,  Issues,  and  Alternatives"  sug- 
gested that  1  billion  tax  dollars  per  year 
could  be  saved  if  the  recommendations  in 
the  report  were  implemented. 

This  Is  a  staggering  amount  of  money. 
All  of  it  was  earned  by  hard-working, 
tax-paying  citizens,  who  deserve  better 
management  and  administration  of  their 
money. 

For  this  reason  I  have  recently  In- 
troduced legislation  which  would  estab- 
lish a  Federal  commission  to  thoroughly 
investigate  the  abuse  of  medicaid  money 
and  upon  completion  of  that  investiga- 
tion, to  recommend  positive  administra- 
tive procedures  to  eliminate  loopholes 
and  mismanagement  that  exists  in  the 
present  program.  In  my  estimation  this 
is  the  only  way  that  this  Government 
is  going  to  be  able  to  assure  the  tax- 
payer that  his  dollars  are  being  wisely 
and  efficiently  spent  for  the  benefit  of 
the  public  health. 

By  coordinating  the  information  al- 
ready gathered  by  the  ad  hoc  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  last  summer,  and  act- 
ing upon  Its  recommendations,  I  feel 
relatively  certain  that  such  a  commis- 
sion could  come  up  with  legislative  pro- 
posals that  would  Insure  a  tight  and  ef- 
ficient program,  devoid  of  the  waste  and 
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mismanagement  that  now  plagues  It.  Any 
action  short  of  this  comprehensive  ap- 
proach will,  I  am  sure,  result  in  piece- 
meal patchwork  that  cannot  possibly 
overcome  the  multitude  of  problems 
facing  the  administration  of  these  funds. 

The  administration  wants  an  addi- 
tional $4  billion  in  payroll  taxes  in  fiscal 
1971  above  the  present  tax  level  for 
medicaid.  I,  for  one,  would  not  support 
such  an  increase  unless  the  entire  med- 
icaid machinery  were  overhauled,  effec- 
tively, and  efficiently  so  that  tmethlcal 
practitioners  could  not  continue  to  line 
their  already  bulging  pockets  with  tax 
dollars,  often  at  the  expense  of  the  health 
of  their  medicaid  patient. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  there  are  already  iimovatlve  ways 
to  combat  the  abuse  and  misuse  of  medic- 
aid funds.  I  would  like  to  see  these 
methods  adopted  by  the  Congress  as  soon 
as  possible.  For  example.  New  York  City 
has  pioneered  the  "medicaid  watchdog 
system,"  which  is  more  educational  than 
punitive.  However,  this  program  would 
be  an  excellent  prototjrpe  for  the  Federal 
Government,  in  administering  medicaid 
funds,  to  emulate.  The  medicaid  watch- 
dog system  has  set  standards,  established 
surveillance  programs  and  enforcement 
programs  in  health  care  that  are  sadly 
lacking  from  our  present  program. 

Another  area  which  needs  immediate 
attention  is  a  Federal  administrating 
office  to  control  and  punish  those  who 
abuse  the  program,  or  try  to  cheat  the 
Federal  and  State  governments  of  these 
valuable  and  needed  health  dollars.  If  a 
Medicaid  Fraud  and  Abuse  Unit  were 
established  in  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  it  could  help 
the  States  coordinate  programs  to  im- 
cover  and  prevent  improper  medicaid 
practices  and  abuses.  Given  the  power 
to  investigate,  and  prosecute,  if  neces- 
sary, such  a  bureau  would  be  an  in- 
valuable first  step  in  saving  countless 
thousands  and  even  millicAis  of  tax  dol- 
lars that  are  being  siphoned  from  the 
medicaid  fund  illegally. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  inflation  could  greatly  be 
retarded  if  the  Congress  moves  to  cor- 
rect the  inefficiency  and  mismanagement 
prevalent  in  some  of  its  larger  public 
programs  such  as  medicaid.  However,  we 
must  remember  that  the  very  size  of  the 
program  itself  magnifies  administrative 
problems.  Therefore,  let  us  move  care- 
fully to  reevaluate  the  entire  program 
and  assist  in  its  management  by  pro- 
viding the  machinery,  and  guidelines  if 
necessary,  to  make  it  run  smoothly. 


GOVERNMENT  VERSUS  INDIVIDUAL 
RESPONSmiLITY 


HON.  ED  FOREMAN 

or  Nxw  Mzxico 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  ApHl  16.  1970 

Mr.  FOREMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  can- 
not spend  ourselves  Into  affluence — we 
must  earn  our  way  by  our  individual  ef- 
fort. Regardless  of  what  some  may  say 
or  think — we  live  imder  a  system  where 
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the  people  support  the  Government,  the 
Government  does  not,  and  cannot,  sup- 
port the  people.  The  Government  is  not 
a  creator  of  wealth — ^it  gets  its  money 
from  people  who  work  and  pay  taxes, 
and  we  are  fooling  no  one  but  ourselves 
when  we  think  otherwise.  All  the  play- 
ers in  the  poker  game  cannot  make  mon- 
ey, because  the  game  itself  does  not  pro- 
duce money,  it  comes  from  the  players. 
My  son,  Kirk,  summarized  the  situation 
very  well  with  his  question:  "Who's 
gonna  pull  the  wagon  if  everybody  gets 
in  to  ride?" 
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POLITICAL  JUDGMENT  OP 
JIM  FARLEY 


HON.  BYRON  G.  ROGE!^ 


or  coLoaAoo 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  16.  1970 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Brfr.  Speak- 
er, many  years  ago  the  Honorable  Jim 
Farley  visited  the  State  of  Colorado  and 
became  acquainted  with  a  new  reporter 
for  the  Rocky  Mountain  News,  Pasquale 
Marranzino,  who  had  great  admiration 
for  and  realized  the  good  judgment  exer- 
cised by  the  lovable  Jim  Farley.  Under 
dates  of  March  14,  1970,  and  April  7. 
1970,  Pasquale  Marranzino  wrote  two  ar- 
ticles concerning  Jim  Farley,  and  I  in- 
sert them  in  the  appendix  of  the  Record 
so  that  others  may  enjoy  the  high  regard 
that  Mr.  Marranzino  has  for  Mr.  Farley: 
[Prom  the  Rocky  Moimtaln  News, 

Mar.  14, 1970] 

iKisH  Tales  Pbom  Jim  Parlkt 

(By  Pasquale  Marranzino) 

Although  I  shall  not  observe  the  great 
feast  of  St.  Patrick  until  Tuesday,  I  give 
Denver's  Irish  credit  for  having  the  cunning 
to  get  two  shots  at  the  observance — today 
and  Tuesday, 

One  of  the  nicest  St.  Pat's  observances  I 
had  was  shared  with  Jim  Farley,  the  honor- 
able, who  was  architect  of  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt hlmself's  dynasty  and  today  remains 
one  of  the  symbolic  politicians  enshrined  by 
another  Irishman — Alfred  E.  Smith — a  happy 
warrior.  Mayor  Billy  McNlchoIs  has  this 
quality. 

Anyhow,  James  A.  Parley,  long  gone  from 
active  political  wars,  sat  on  the  bed  In  his 
room  In  the  Brown  Palace  Hotel  and  In- 
terrupted our  Interview  with  dozens  of  happy 
telephone  calls  from  all  over  the  nation. 

"Speaking  as  an  American,"  Farley  said, 
"our  country  Is,  Indeed,  lucky  to  have  the 
Irish.  The  Irish  birthright  begins  with  the 
Continental  Army.  Did  you  know  that  Irish 
Continental  soldiers  kept  the  laughter  and 
the  courage  going  at  Valley  Forge?  And  two 
signers  of  the  Declaration  were  Irish — 
Charles  Carroll  of  Maryland  and  Thomas 
Lynch  of  South  Carolina.  Aside  from  its 
great  significance,  it  was  one  of  the  few 
recorded  cases  in  American  history  where 
Irishmen  went  along  with  the  majority." 

He  told  the  story  of  the  Confederate  at 
Gettysburg  who  surprised  an  Irishman  with 
the  20th  Infantry  of  Massachusetts.  "Olve 
me  your  rifle,  Yankee,"  Johnny  Reb  yelled. 
"Here  It  Is,"  laughed  the  Irishman.  "By  the 
way,  we  have  been  trying  to  get  those  Prot- 
estants in  Boston  to  call  us  Yankees  for 
two  generations." 

He  related  the  story  of  the  f&bled  WUd  BUI 
Donovan,  the  daring  colonel  of  the  Fighting 
68th  In  World  War  I,  and  equally  famous 


Father  I>affy.  Donovan  had  been  wbunded 
In  a  foxhole  and  Father  Duffy  called  for 
voltmteers  to  bring  the  colonel  back  to  the 
American  lines.  Everybody  In  the  company 
volunteered. 

Father  Duffy  took  two  litter  bearers  and 
made  his  way  to  the  fallen  colonel.  He  found 
him  unconscious  in  the  hole,  and  after 
giving  him  last  rites,  Donovan  regained 
consciousness  and  asked  what  In  hell  the 
padre  was  doing.  Duffy  told  him. 

The  grateful  Donovan  said,  "it's  by  your 
grave  I'U  stand,  father"  .  .  .  which  happened 
when  Father  Duffy  died.  "But  do  me  a  favor. 
Take  out  my  .45  and  lay  it  on  my  chest. 
"The  priest  smiled  and  informed  BlU  he 
would  do  no  more  fighting  for  a  whUe,  "I 

ow  it,"  the  colonel  said,  "but  put  the  pistol 
on  my  chest  or  they'll  steal  the  regimental 
payroll  at  the  base  hospital." 

We  partook  of  a  wee  dab  of  Irish  dew 
as  we  spoke — I  listened,  rather.  Parley  was 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  The  Coca-Cola 
Export  Corp.  at  the  time.  But  he  didn't 
ask  for  any  chaser. 

He  told  another  story  I  recall,  about  the 
two  rugged  Irish  i>atriots  who,  during  the 
tumultous  times  of  "the  throuble"  In  the 
Twenties,  had  the  nasty  assignment  of  tak- 
ing care  of  those  loose-tongued  neighbors 
who  traitorously  had  Informed  the  Black 
and  Tan. 

These  two  were  assigned  to  lie  In  wait 
for  a  fingered  traitor  and  to  shoot  him  down 
while  he  walked  the  lonely  road  home  dur- 
ing the  night.  After  waiting  an  unduly  long 
time  for  the  victim  to  show  up,  one  of  the 
patriots  turned  to  the  other  and  whispered: 

"I  hope  to  the  Lord  that  nothln'  has  hap- 
pened to  the  poor  little  man." 

[From  the  Rocky  Mountain  News, 
Apr.  7,  1970] 

Fabuet:  Do  Not  Rulb  Out  LBJ  nr  1972 
(By  Pasquale  Marranzino) 

The  interesting  revolution  going  on  in  both 
major  parties  in  Colorado  has  happened  be- 
fore. The  old  order  changeth,  but  how  much? 

The  power  switch  is  more  discernible 
among  the  Democrats.  It  is  the  residue  of 
the  bad  broth  that  boiled  up  in  those  tragic 
days  of  the  last  presidential  campaign  when 
Bobby  Kennedy  was  assassinated,  Oene  Mc- 
Carthy all  but  abdicated  and  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey couldn't  collect  their  followers. 

All  of  this  Is  generated  by  a  letter  I  re- 
ceived from  James  A.  Farley,  the  amazing 
political  quarterback  of  the  Roosevelt  years, 
who  at  81  Isn't  being  sought  for  counsel  by 
most  of  his  party — terrible  waste  of 
wisdom. 

Farley,  of  course,  along  with  Mark  Hanna, 
who  engineered  the  success  of  President  Mc- 
Klnley,  is  considered  to  be  the  classic  be- 
neficent boss  of  American  politics  and  I  am 
relaying  some  remarks  he  sent  along  in  the 
letter  he  thought  might  be  interesting. 

The  shocker  Is  that  Farley  hasn't  ruled 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  out  of  the  presidential 
picture  in  1972. 

"I  have  no  Idea  what  former  President 
JohDison  has  In  mind  for  1972,"  he  wrote, 
"but  speaking  as  an  observer  who  has  no 
outside  Information,  I  don't  think  you  can 
pass  him  out  of  the  picture." 

Parley  said  he  passed  on  the  same  belief 
to  the  venerable  Jimmy  Kllgallen, — and 
Jimmy  got  a  scoop — who  is  a  contemporary 
of  Farley's  and  who  In  his  60  years  of  news- 
papering  has  covered  more  big  stories  than 
any  American  reporter. 

Kllgallen,  by  the  way,  was  assigned  by  one 
of  the  big  press  associations  to  do  the  John 
Gilbert  Graham  trial  here  when  he  was  con- 
victed and  executed  for  bombing  a  planeload 
of  innocent  victims  over  Longmont. 

Farley  made  no  bones  about  his  belief  that 
LBJ  would  be  nominated  If  he  consented  to 
make  the  race,  an  interesting  If  almost  un- 
believable observation. 
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Parley  says  the  Democrata  wont  fall  apart 
and  that  they  have  the  same  "basic  voting 
strength  that  makes  them  capable  ot  winning 
In  any  presidential  year." 

And  he  couldn't  help  referring  to  the  colos- 
sal defeat  Al  Smith  suffered  which  was  sup- 
posed to  have  ruled  out  the  Democrats  as  a 
party  Then  came  FDR. 

What  the  party  needs — as  many  observers 
wlU  tell  you — is  a  Jim  Parley.  It  Is  Incred- 
ible that  when  Parley  was  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral, he  also  held  the  job  as  National  Dem- 
ocratic Chairman  and  Democratic  State 
Chairman  In  New  Tork.  They  called  him 
"three-Job  Jim"  in  ridicule  of  his  potent 
hold  on  the  Democrats  all  over,  but  nobody 
contested  Farley. 

What  he  had  was  the  knowledge  of  political 
responsibility — the  leadership  at  higher  lev- 
els that  Altered  Information,  oo-operatlon. 
encouragement  and  help  along  to  the  pre- 
cinct level. 

That  could  mean  political  reward.  Jobs,  fi- 
nancial aid  to  candidates  and  handshakes 
and  personal  correspondence — the  great  facil- 
ity Jim  Farley  still  has. 

The  Democrats— out  of  office,  without  Jobs. 
logrolling  and  a  hefty  debt — would  seem  to 
be  In  bad  shape.  But  Farley  wouldn't  agree. 


SUPREME  COURT  NOMINATIONS 


HON.  JOHN  E.  HUNT 


or    NEW    JI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  16.  1970 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  sometimes 
find  it  more  than  a  bit  dlfQcult  to  under- 
stand the  reasoning  of  the  gentlemen  In 
the  other  Chamber.  Especially  when  it 
comes  to  certain  appointments  the  Pres- 
ident must  make  with  their  advice  and 
consent. 

According  to  my  understanding  of  the 
Constitution,  it  Is  the  President's  duty 
alone  to  select  a  nominee  to  fill  a  vacancy 
such  as  now  exists  on  the  Supreme  Court. 
Only  then  is  it  the  Senate's  duty  to  ap- 
prove or  disapprove  on  the  merits,  which 
may  or  may  not  be  influenced,  as  the  case 
may  be,  by  the  section  of  the  country 
from  which  the  nominee  comes. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  some  Senators  seem 
to  be  seelclng  to  change  the  Constitution 
around  a  bit,  these  days.  Now  they  do  not 
want  to  wait  for  the  President  to  appoint 
before  they  advise.  Of  course,  they  want 
to  advise  him  on  who  and  how  to  appoint 
In  accordance  with  their  own  peculiar 
notions  and  biased  criteria  as  to  what 
constitutes  a  "good"  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tice. Whether  from  Ignorance  or  arro- 
gance, I  can  only  say  that  when  Senators, 
or  Representatives,  seek  to  usurp  the  pre- 
rogatives of  the  executive  branch,  they 
jeopardize  the  separation  of  powers  and 
violate  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution. 

Now  that  the  President  has  selected  a 
third  judge  for  appointment  to  the  Su- 
preme Court,  I  hope  that  some  of  our 
colleagues  In  the  other  body  will  change 
their  tactics  and  Judge  the  nominee  on 
his  merits  and  not  on  their  prejudices. 

It  Is  my  further  hope  that  such  extra- 
neous, irrelevant,  and  highly  subjective 
views  about  mediocrity  and  sensltlTlty 
win  be  relegated  to  the  diatribes  of  the 
liberal  press  and  kept  out  of  the  discus- 
sion of  the  judge's  qualifications.  Many 
Americans,  Including  myself,  were  dis- 
turbed over  the  shallow  and  hypocritical 
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debate  on  Judge  Carswell.  Many  of  those 
throwing  stones  live  in  the  flimsiest  of 
glass  houses. 

As  reported  in  the  unfailing  press,  one 
such  gentleman  in  the  other  body  failed 
his  bar  examination.  Another  once  was 
expelled  from  college.  On  what  valid 
grounds  can  racism  be  charged?  One  who 
made  the  charge  against  Judge  Carswell 
belonged  to  a  fraternity  limited  to  white, 
Christian  men.  Another  bought,  lived  In. 
and  sold  a  house  with  a  racially  restric- 
tive covenant.  Many  belong  today  to  all- 
white  clubs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  to  be  sincerely  hoped 
that  the  debate  on  Judge  Blackmun  will 
be  conducted  along  more  rational  lines 
and  on  more  honest  issues  than  were  the 
cases  during  the  debates  on  Judges 
Haynsworth  and  Carswell. 
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THE  CHANGING  ROLE  OF  AMERICAN 
TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE  IN  AGRI- 
CULTURAL DEVELOPMENT 


Hon.  PETER  H.  B.  FRELINGHUYSEN 

or    NZW    JEBSST 

IN  THE  HOrrSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  16.  1970 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  President  Nixon's  administration, 
U.S.  foreign  aid  Is  taking  on  new,  and  Im- 
portant, dimensions  as  technological  aid 
is  given  increasing  recognition,  particu- 
larly in  the  agricultural  field. 

The  significance  of  this  change,  from 
purely  financial  aid  to  the  technical  aid 
which  allows  for  self-help  and  Improve- 
ment for  the  developing  nations,  was 
discussed  recently  by  Dr.  Joel  Bernstein, 
Assistant  Administrator  for  Technical 
Assistance  of  AID.  I  Insert  in  the  Record 
Dr.  Bernstein's  address  on  "The  Chang- 
ing Role  of  American  Technical  Assist- 
ance In  Agricultural  Development,"  de- 
livered at  Cornell  University: 
Thz  Chamcimc  Rolb  or  Ameucan  Tbcbnical 
ASSISTANCS  IM  ACKICtrLTDKAL  DsvcLOPiczirr 
(By  Dr.  Joel  Bernstein) 

My  remarks  tonight  are  on  the  heavy- 
sounding  subject  of  "The  Changing  Role  of 
American  Technical  Assistance  In  Agricul- 
tural Development."  This  Is  a  formidable 
mouthful  that  fortunately  Is  easily  trans- 
lated. 

In  plain  English  this  tlUe  refers  to  evolving 
ways  m  which  Americans  will  use  their  very 
great  knowledge  oT  agriculture  to  help  de- 
veloping countries  create  their  own  means 
and  methods  of  adequately  feeding  growing 
populations.  It  correctly  suggests  that  we 
already  are  doing  this  and  expect  to  con- 
tinue. What  It  does  not  say,  but  which  I  have 
no  hesitation  In  adding.  Is  that  what  Amer- 
icans and  others  have  done  In  this  field  has 
had  Impressive  successes,  despite  the  many 
difficulties  and  remaining  problems  to  which 
I'll  soon  turn. 

I  shall  say  more  of  success  in  a  moment. 
But  first  I  must  apologize  to  the  distin- 
guished agriculturists  who  are  at  Cornell 
all  this  week  for  analysis  of  issues  that  have 
emerged  In  the  wake  of  recent  breakthroughs 
In  developmental  agriculture.  Much  of  what 
follows  they  already  know.  But  this  Is  a  pub- 
lic lecture,  which  means  I  am  constrained  to 
state  some  things  that  professionals  know 
well. 

Let  me  begin,  then,  with  a  thumbnail  re- 
view  of   where    the   free    -./arid   developing 


countries  stand  In  food  production.  If  we 
look  at  their  total  food  production  In  the 
sixties,  we  see  a  steady  and  Impressive  rise 
to  some  40  percent  above  the  1957-69  base. 
This  Is  historically  unprecedented.  But 
watching  the  far  more  relevant  and  much 
wavier  curve  of  per  capiu  food  production, 
the  performance  Is  something  else  again.  It 
stood  In  1969  only  six  percent  above  the 
base  of  a  decade  earlier,  or  not  very  com- 
fortably ahead  of  rising  world  population. 

This  advance  of  per  capita  food  production 
over  the  decade  varied  greatly  among  the 
major  regions  of  the  developing  world.  East 
Asia  was  In  the  midst  of  a  steep  climb  In 
1969,  with  per  capita  production  for  that  year 
about  13  percent  above  1957-59.  By  1969  per 
capita  production  for  South  Asia — specif- 
ically India.  Pakistan  and  Ceylon— had  also 
risen  sharply  to  6  percent  above  1957-59  de- 
spite a  disastrous  dip  in  the  middle  of  the 
decade. 

Latin  America's  per  capita  food  production 
In  1969  also  stood  at  six  percent  above  the 
base  of  a  decade  earlier,  but  It  was  on  a 
downward  trend,  while  Africa,  so  far  as  we 
are  able  to  measure,  was  at  a  discouraging 
five  percent  below  the  base  level  that  It  had 
scarcely  exceeded  since  the  decade  opened.  It 
Is  true,  however,  that  with  certain  exceptions 
such  as  Morocco  and  Tunisia,  where  de- 
flclencles  were  made  up  through  Imports, 
African  diets  were  adequate  In  calory  terms. 
But  It  Is  well  known  that  aggravated  nutri- 
tional deficiencies,  particularly  In  protein, 
were  and  are  widespread  In  that  continent. 
The  Near  East,  having  reached  a  five  percent 
Improvement  in  1967  had  by  1969  fallen  back 
to  the  per  capita  food  production  level  of  the 
start  of  the  decade. 

Now  these  per  capita  figures  tell  us  plainly 
that  something  beneficial  was  happening  la 
East  and  South  Asia  as  the  decade  closed. 
And  we  get  the  same  message  If  we  revert 
to  recent  data  for  total  rather  than  per 
capita  food  production  In  these  vital  regions. 
For  In  the  years  1967-69  total  food  produc- 
tion In  South  Asia  rose  27  percent  above 
1966.  In  East  Asia  It  rose  II  percent.  And 
for  developing  countries  as  a  whole  It  rose 
14  percent. 

The  "something  beneficial"  to  which  I 
have  referred  has  been  given  a  widely-used 
name,  the  "Green  Revolution,"  a  useful 
enough  phrase  that  Is  quite  limited  in  Its 
meaning  although  appropriate  as  far  as  It 
goes.  It  refers  to  the  dramatic  consequences 
of  Introduction  Into  India,  Pakistan,  the 
Philippines,  Vietnam  and  Turkey  of  new 
high-ylelding  varieties  of  wheat  and  rice. 
The  parent  strains  were  developed,  for  the 
most  part,  at  the  International  Maize  and 
Wheat  Improvement  Center  In  Mexico  and 
the  International  Rice  Research  Institute  In 
the  Philippines,  both  supported  by  the  Ford 
and  Rockefeller  Foundations.  It  refers  to  re- 
sults obtained  only  in  some  of  the  weU- 
watered  areas  of  these  countries  and  only 
after  Intensive  campaigns  to  provide  seeds, 
fertilizers,  pesticides  and  the  rest,  to  provide 
Instruction  where  needed,  and  to  provide  or 
respond  to  a  context  of  assured  markets  and 
favorable  prices. 

But  even  while  recognizing  that  the  Green 
Revolution  has  Its  limits.  It  has  been  a  re- 
markable event  by  any  measure.  Properly 
used,  the  new  varieties  yield  two  and  even 
three  times  more  than  traditional  ones. 
Moreover,  two  or  three  crops  can  be  grown 
where  one  had  been  the  limit.  Acres  thus 
planted  In  Asia  rose  from  only  200  In  1964-65 
to  over  16  million  In  1967-68,  and  almost  30 
million  In  1968-69.  This  amounts  to  about 
16  percent  of  wheat  acreage  and  seven  per- 
cent of  rice  acreage  In  non-Communist 
AsU. 

Clearly,  this  agricultural  development  is 
of  dramatic  dimensions.  But  wltti  obvious 
limits,  as  I  have  noted.  Where  It  did  take 
place  the  results  Jtistlfy  many  of  the  ad- 
jectives  of   enthusiasm   that   were   spoken 
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about  It.  It  gave  developers  new  hope.  It  told 
us  much  about  what  was  possible  where 
hopelessness  had  reigned  before,  and  It 
bought  time  for  some  nations  de8F>erately 
pressed  by  rising  populations  to  get  on  with 
solutions  to  that  frightening  puzzle. 

But  solve  the  world  food  problem  the 
Green  Revolution  did  not.  According  to  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the 
United  Nations,  one  person  In  five  In  the 
developing  world  stUl  receives  Insufficient 
calories:  he  does  not  get  enough  food  of  any 
kind.  Worse,  three  In  five  do  not  receive 
balanced  nutrition  In  the  food  that  Is  avail- 
able. Protein  deficiencies  are  especially 
serious.  Within  these  figtu-es  Is  the  grim 
reality  of  the  enduring  effects  of  nutritional 
deficiency  on  weaned  Infants.  And  there 
protnbly  will  be  about  30%  more  mouths  to 
feed  In  non-Communist  Asia  alone  by  the 
end  of  the  1970 's. 

If  we  are  to  discuss  tonight  the  changing 
role  of  American  technical  assistance  In  the 
agricultural  development  of  which  I  have 
been  speaking,  we  had  better  make  some 
passing  reference  to  what  that  role  has  been. 

First  of  all,  however,  we  need  perspec- 
tive In  appraising  where  the  main  efforts 
arise  that  produce  Green  Revolutions. 
Neither  our  own  developed  country  nor  any 
other  could  have  done  what  the  developing 
countries  did  for  themselves.  The  resources 
applied  from  Inside  dwarfed  those  supplied 
from  outside.  But  at  the  same  time  the  ex- 
ternal contribution  was  often  catalytic  the 
small  but  essential  Ingredient  to  energize 
the  critical  mass  slowly  accumulated. 

Mostly  I  will  talk  about  the  technical  con- 
tribution of  A.I.D.,  which  Is  to  say  a  por- 
tion of  official  U.S.  aid,  even  though  most 
of  our  assistance  contributed  In  one  way 
or  another  to  the  aigricultural  growth  of  the 
developing  countries.  But  let  me  refer  In 
passing  to  some  contributions  from  the  pri- 
vate sector,  because  they  have  done  so  much 
and  can  do  so  much  more. 

To  the  example  of  the  so-called  "miracle" 
seeds  developed  at  foundation-supported  re- 
search Institutes  I  would  add,  for  example, 
the  early  sixties  achievement  of  the  M.  W. 
Kellogg  Company  In  developing  a  better  and 
cheaper  method  of  synthesizing  ammonia 
from  atmospheric  nitrogen.  Thus  was  broken 
a  technical  barrier  to  manufacturing  fertil- 
izer. In  developing  countries  as  elsewhere,  by 
the  multi-national  corporations  that  are 
Increasingly  doing  so.  I  would  mention  as 
well  the  establishment  In  the  Philippines  by 
the  ESSO  oil  people  of  400  or  more  "one  stop" 
agn'o-servlce  centers  where  rice  farmers  could 
buy  fertilizer,  seeds,  pesticides  and  tools.  A 
simple  concept,  perhaps  amusing  to  Ameri- 
cans to  whom  such  enterprise  is  as  natiiral 
as  breathing,  but  critical  to  the  way  rice 
production  soared  In  that  country.  There  are 
other  examples,  of  course,  but  these  may 
suffice  to  show  the  contrlbutive  potential 
when  private  multi-national  firms  turn  their 
talents  to  development  problems  In  environ- 
ments congenial  to  efficient  and  profitable 
operation. 

As  to  what  A.I.D.  did  to  boost  the  Qreen 
Revolution,  I  think  It  may  with  due  modesty 
take  a  good  slice  of  credit,  with  some  gross 
figures  being  a  good  place  to  start.  Direct 
Kin.  assistance  to  agriculture  in  the  years 
1965-69  is  estimated  at  about  82.5  billion  or 
about  a  quarter  of  the  total  program.  In  a 
typical  year,  1967,  we  had  some  1.400  agrl- 
cultxiral  technicians  overseas,  although 
budgetary  problems  have  lowered  that  fig- 
ure somewhat  now.  Trainees  In  agriculture 
brought  to  this  country  for  study  averaged 
about  1,800-1,900  a  year  over  the  period  and 
were  the  largest  trainee  category.  Of  the  $63 
million  approved  for  central  research  projects 
In  the  last  half  of  the  decade,  923  million  or 
36  percent  was  in  agriculture.  And  last  year, 
A.IJ3.  had  57  agricultural  projects  contracted 
to  n.S.  universities,  30  percent  of  the  total 
value  of  such  contracts  In  all  fields.  These 
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figures  Illustrate  the  ^ap  priority  given  to 
agriculture.  They  translate  into  a  buildup 
of  skills,  institutions,  new  methods  and 
policies,  and  commodity  Inputs  that  have 
provided  much  of  the  essential  underpinning 
for  past  and  future  growth  of  agricultural 
production.  More  relevant  than  mere  figures, 
however,  is  what  happened  In  the  field. 

In  the  pre-breakthrough  period  the  pri- 
vate international  research  institutes  had 
our  good  wishes  and  our  cooperation  but 
none  of  our  money,  although  that  has 
changed.  On  the  other  hand,  A.LD.'s  long 
support  of  agricultural  universities  in  India 
and  the  Philippines  had  a  lot  to  do  Indirectly 
with  their  excellent  research  work  in  further 
improving  the  seeds  from  the  institutes.  In 
Vietnam,  Turkey,  Morocco  and  Bolivia  we 
had  a  dominant  role  In  the  design  of  limited 
experimental  work,  while  in  West  Pakistan 
we  supported  Its  government  in  accelerating 
selection  ana  improvement  of  the  new  seeds. 
This  SMlds  up  to  scattered  Involvement  in 
research  on  the  new  seeds  if  not  to  a  major 
contribution.  Over  the  years,  there  has  been 
steeujy  Agency  work  with  Indigenous  research 
institutes  and  programs  around  the  globe, 
outside  the  area  of  major  production  success 
with  the  new  rice  and  wheat  varieties.  Al- 
though much  of  this  work  was  inadequately 
focused,  it  has  made  Important  contributions 
to  the  overall  research  capabilities  of  the  de- 
veloping countries.  So  has  the  more  recent 
work  by  U.S.  unlversitiee  financed  under  the 
central  research  program.  These  efforts  will 
bear  fruit  in  the  1970's  and  beyond. 

In  the  task  of  diffusing  research  results 
on  the  high  yielding  varieties,  however,  our 
role  was  major  and  possibly  decisive.  At  any 
rate  we  were  closely  and  successfully  in- 
volved in  the  rural  institutions  that  helped 
spread  the  seeds  and  the  technology  in  all 
five  nations  where  the  high  yielding  variety 
campaigns  took  place,  that  is  Indian,  Pakis- 
tan, Turkey,  the  Philippines  and  Vietnam. 

Where  the  "Inputs"  of  fertilizer  and  water 
were  concerned,  our  technical  contribution 
was  exceeded  by  our  financial  one.  Neverthe- 
less, there  was  significant  K1I>.  influence  on 
policy,  specifically  the  elevation  of  fertilizer 
to  high  priority,  fiowing  from  negotiations 
for  fertilizer  tmj>orts  from  this  country  that 
in  the  1965-69  period  amoimted  to  over  $400 
million.  In  West  Paklstsin  we  underwrote  a 
desallnlzatlon  program  In  areas  where  the 
high  yielding  varieties  later  produced  in 
such  abundance,  and  we  financed  tubewells' 
m  many  parts  of  the  Indo-Oangeti«  plain 
while  promoting  understanding  of  their  use 
through  support  of  extension  work. 

Finally,  and  Importantly,  I  cite  the  way  in 
which  A.IX>.  "promoted,"  If  you  will,  the 
high  yielding  variety  campaigns  virtually 
across  the  board.  Through  the  simple  fact 
of  our  "presence"  over  an  extended  period 
of  time  we  knew  local  conditions  well  and, 
in  the  case  of  such  countries  as  India  and 
Pakistan,  had  entrte  to  the  highest  policy 
levels  in  both  bilateral  and  multilateral  nego- 
tiations. In  India,  Turkey  and  Vietnam  we 
were  in  many  ways  the  spearhead  of  promo- 
tion through  financing  of  seeds,  fertilizer  and 
extension  and  even  so  simple  a  matter  as  the 
passing  out  of  production  kits  and  supplies 
to  individual  farmers.  We  were  comparably 
engaged  in  the  Philippines,  although  that 
country  had  itself  generated  large  momen- 
tum toward  immensely  improved  rice  pro- 
duction. There  were  even  occasions  when, 
for  example,  on  a  dock  where  vital  goods 
were  piling  up,  A.IJ).  would  often  manage 
to  have  a  technician  materialize  to  p)erform, 
and  by  his  example  teetch,  the  American  trick 
of  standing  back  to  look  at  a  problem  from 
all  angles  and  then  sail  Into  solving  it. 

In  Vietnam,  Kin.  was  instrumental  in 
organizing  a  rice  production  campaign  that 
applied  modem  action  scheduling  and  moni- 
toring techniques  to  bring  in  the  needed 
inputs  In  the  right  time  and  volimie  rela- 
tionships. This  permitted  rice  production  to 
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accelerate  very  r^idly  in  areas  where  hybrid 
varieties  were  introduced.  Tot  example,  while 
total  rice  production  rose  16%  during  the 
1969  crop  year,  at  least  70%  of  this  rice  was 
due  to  the  iiae  of  the  new  varieties  on  about 
7-8%  of  the  total  acreage.  For  the  average 
farmer,  these  yield  Increases  mean  a  many- 
fold  increase  in  his  marketable  surplus  after 
family  consumption  and  production  costs 
have  been  taken  care  of.  It  has  been  said  by 
both  Vietnamese  and  Americans  that  the 
success  of  the  rice  campaign  In  the  Delta 
region  vras  the  dominant  event  in  the  lives 
of  people,  occupying  a  far  more  important 
place  in  their  scale  of  concerns  than  either 
the  war  or  political  questions. 

This  recollection  of  A.II>.  experiences  In 
promoting  the  introduction  of  the  new  seed 
technologies  reminds  me  to  say,  parentheti- 
cally, that  one  of  the  great  but  immeasur- 
able dividends  of  sustained  U.S.  presence  in 
developing  countries  has  been  its  infiuenoe 
in  teaching  how  to  go  about  solving  a  prob- 
lem. I  have  seen  this  "rub-off"  occxir  as  well 
on  such  major  behavioral  factors  as  attitudes 
toward  the  fiinction  of  education,  the  uses  of 
research,  even  on  social  and  political  ass\unp- 
tions  and  values.  In  any  event,  this  aspect  of 
the  American  presence  is  worth  pondering 
when  we  contemplate  where  Technical  As- 
sistance or  foreign  aid  broadly  may  go  from 
here. 

So  much,  then,  for  my  sximmary  of  where 
food  production  stands  In  the  developing 
world  and  for  my  observations  about  the 
contribution  U.S.  foreign  aid  made  to  the 
achievements  described.  It  is  time  to  turn 
to  the  present  and  future  place  of  Technical 
Assistance  in  the  scheme  of  things. 

We  have  had  over  two  decades  of  experi- 
ence with  Technical  Assistance.  Meanwhile 
the  world  has  been  changing— ever  more 
rapidly.  In  recent  years,  there  has  been  a 
rising  volume  of  efforts  to  appraise  the  sig- 
nificance of  this  experience  and  its  changing 
context.  This  is  highly  desirable.  Within 
AJJD.  reappraisals  of  Technical  Assistance 
over  the  past  year  or  so,  taking  account  of 
internal  and  external  critiques,  have  stig- 
gested  a  number  of  new  emphases.  This  re- 
appraisal has  been  reflected  in  the  new 
stress  on  strengthening  the  quality  of  Tech- 
nical Assistance  during  the  discussions  of 
assistance  programs  with  the  Congress,  and 
in  the  establishment  of  a  new  Technical  As- 
sistance Bureau  In  AJJ}.  to  carry  out  this 
purpose. 

What,  specifically,  are  the  new  emphases? 
And  why  this  talk  about  quality?  Everyone 
has  always  favored  quality.  So  what's  new? 

In  the  past,  the  main  focus  of  those  con- 
cerned with  the  developing  countries  has 
been  on  relieving  the  great  scarcity  of  de- 
velopment resources — both  capital  and  tech- 
nical resources.  The  concern  has  been  with 
adding  as  large  an  increment  each  year  as 
feasible,  from  internal  growth  of  the  econ- 
omy and  from  external  aid  and  other  sources. 
Satisfying  this  quantitative  need  has  been 
and  will  continue  to  be  critical  if  a  tolerable 
pace  of  development  and  modernization  Is 
to  proceed.  However,  this  focus  tended  to 
bring  insufficient  attention  to  some  of  the 
crucial  qualitative  factors  In  development 
activities. 

Every  country  has  an  accumulation  of  pro- 
ductive resources  that  is  many  times  greater 
than  the  comparatively  small  increment 
that  Is  added  each  year.  This  includes  its 
people,  which  are  its  most  Important  pro- 
ductive resource  as  well  as  the  beneflciaries 
of  development.  How  much  production  It 
realizes  each  year  and  bow  much  of  the 
benefits  reach  its  people  depends  on  how  well 
the  available  resources  are  combined — on 
the  quality  of  use  of  productive  resources — 
more  than  on  the  increments  of  capital  that 
can  be  added  each  year  to  the  total  supply  cH 
productive  resources. 

But  It  is  people  who  make  the  decisions  on 
the  productive  and  social  uses  of  resources. 
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Thftt  fact  underlines  the  importance  of  the 
principal  goal  oT  Technical  Aaalstance — belp- 
'Ing  to  equip  people  In  the  deTeloplng  coun- 
trlea  to  Improve  the  quality  ot  their  decisions 
on  the  uae  of  the  productive  resources  avail- 
able to  them.  Increasingly.  Technical  Assist- 
ance has  also  been  concerned  with  the  closely 
related  set  of  decisions  affecting  the  breadth 
of  participation  by  the  people  of  each  coun- 
try in  this  decision  making  and  In  enjoy- 
ment of  the  fruits  of  development.  The  qual- 
ity of  these  resource  use  decisions  Is  the 
iwlme  determinant  both  of  the  success  of  de- 
Teloplng countries'  efforts  to  provide  a  bet- 
ter life  for  their  people,  and  of  foreign  assist- 
ance for  this  purpose. 

For  many  years.  AJ.O.  has  pressed  (or  self- 
belp  measures  to  accompany  Its  assistance 
and  has  sought  Improved  coordination  of  the 
use  of  all  available  external  and  Internal  re- 
sources In  pursuit  of  the  development  goals 
of  the  recipient  country.  These  A.IJ).  efforts 
Involved  one  Important  form  of  Technical 
Assistance,  and  Its  coordinated  deployment 
with  capital  assistance,  to  Improve  resource 
use. 

However,  experience  has  suggested  that  the 
quaUty  of  the  U.S.  Technical  Assistance  It- 
self could  and  should  be  strengthened.  Thus, 
the  current  concern  for  quality  has  two 
vertical  dimensions.  We  are  seeking  higher 
quality  Technical  Assistance  as  the  prin- 
cipal assistance  tool  to  Improve  In  turn  the 
quality  of  resource  use.  which  Is  the  prin- 
cipal factor  In  achieving  development  goals. 
One  element  In  A.ID.'s  new  effort  to 
strengthen  Technical  Assistance  Is  provision 
for  a  stronger  focus  on  the  key  problems.  The 
new  Technical  Assistance  Bureau  Is  the  or- 
ganizational means  for  doliig  this.  It  will  lead 
Agency  efforts  to  mobilize  expertise  In  a  wide 
range  of  technical  areas  relevant  to  develop- 
ment In  order  to  Identify  and  then  help  to 
resolve  those  problems  that  are  the  greatest 
blocks  to  broad  advance  In  Important  activity 
sectors,  of  which  agriculture  and  population 
growth  are  pre-eminent.  We  Intend  to  do  this 
with  our  own  people,  with  those  elsewhere 
In  government,  with  private  experts  from 
whatever  sources  and  whatever  disciplines 
may  be  appropriate,  and  Indeed  with  rele- 
vant knowledge  wherever  found.  Including 
other  developed  and  developing  countries. 
This  effort  has  already  begun. 

This  key  problem  focus  needs  a  comple- 
mentary effort  to  develop  a  broader  and  more 
relevant  stock  of  knowledge  that  can  be  ap- 
plied to  problems  in  the  developing  coun- 
tries. One  of  the  most  important  things  that 
has  been  learned  over  two  decades  of  Tech- 
nical Assistance  Is  that  we  have  compara- 
tively little  knowledge  that  la  directly 
applicable  to  their  problems  without  consid- 
erable technical  development  and  creation  of 
locally  ntted  Institutional  device*  and  poli- 
cies for  applying  the  knowledge.  As  I  stressed 
earlier,  development  Is  concerned  with  peo- 
ple— where  they  are  and  how  they  are.  It 
Is  concerned  with  their  perceptions,  abilities, 
behavior  and  weli  being.  Thus  those  con- 
cerned with  solutions  to  development  prob- 
lems must  go  beyond  technology  to  cope  with 
systems  of  human  effort.  These  vary  greatly 
around  the  world.  Thus  there  is  a  new  em- 
phasis In  our  Technical  Assistance  work  on 
research  and  development  type  activities, 
which  should  grow  steadily. 

Our  new  focus  also  contemplates  fuller  and 
better  use  of  organizations  outside  A.IJ>., 
where  suitable  expertise  exists  or  can  be 
developed,  to  design  and  Implement  Tech- 
nical Assistance  activities.  This  would 
strengthen  the  existing  trends  In  this  dl- 
nctlon.  In  this  connection,  we  have  con- 
cluded extensive  discussions  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  university  community  to 
design  an  Improved  method  of  AID/unl- 
Tarslty  collaboration  on  long  term  Institu- 
tional development  projects  overseas.  This 
new  system  will  soon  be  tried  In  some  pilot 
•fforts.  We  are  alao  exploring  new  systems 
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for  involving  university  departments  and 
their  personnel  In  support  of  overseas  de- 
velopment activities  in  ways  that  would 
simultaneously  reinforce  home  campus  ca- 
pabilities. 

Moreover,  the  Technical  Assistance  Bureau 
has  recently  established  an  Office  of  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  to  provide  a  new  bridge 
between  the  talent  and  Interests  of  the 
science  and  technology  community  and  the 
problems  in  developing  countries  to  which 
they  can  be  effectively  applied.  Such  orga- 
nizations as  the  National  Academies  of  Sci- 
ence and  Engineering,  National  Research 
Council,  National  Science  Foundation, 
Smithsonian  Institution.  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Agency.  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission. Battelle  Memorial  Institute  and 
other  such  bodies  are  being  Involved. 

We  have  also  begun  the  process  of  devel- 
oping a  body  of  Technical  Assistance  doc- 
trine and  method,  which  should  be  extract- 
able  from  two  decades  of  experience  but 
which  has  not  yet  been  coherently  and 
concisely  articulated.  In  other  words,  we 
propose  to  do  what  we  can  to  advance  the 
professlonallzatlon  of  Technical  Assistance. 
The  key  to  effective  Technical  Assistance, 
however,  is  not  what  people  know  in  the 
U.S.,  but  how  well  that  knowledge  can  be 
deployed  in  the  field  so  as  to  Improve  devel- 
oping countries'  own  responses  to  their  needs. 
The  focus  must  continue  to  be  on  strength- 
ening host  country  capabilities  to  perform 
Important  developmental  functions.  And 
problem  analysis  must  be  linked  appropriate- 
ly to  the  practical  applications  of  solutions 
in  specific  overseas  situations. 

We  shall  need  to  explore  and  encourage 
better  ways  of  relating  American  and  host 
country  professional  organizations  and  in- 
dividuals In  Joint  problem  solving  activities 
of  mutual  Interest.  The  rising  levels  of  train- 
ing and  sophistication  of  developing  country 
personnel  make  this  partnership  or  techni- 
cal collaboration  approach  more  feasible  and 
necessary.  So  do  political  considerations. 
Moreover,  there  will  be  growing  pro8p>ect8  for 
benefit  In  the  U.S.  from  such  collaboration 
overseas — to  provide  Improved  Insights  on 
bow  to  handle  a  wide  range  of  domestic  de- 
velopment problems,  to  provide  useful  tech- 
nical knowledge,  and  to  strengthen  the 
knowledge  base  and  private  linkages  over- 
seas that  the  U.S.  needs  to  cope  with  Its  ever 
growing  Interactions  with  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Part  of  our  thrust  in  Technical  As- 
sistance for  the  1070's  is  to  find  ways  to 
reduce  political  problems  associated  with  the 
Joint  work  overseas  on  policy  and  Institu- 
tional development,  by  relying  as  much  as 
feasible  on  such  devices  as  private  institu- 
tion-to- Institution  activities  and  the  pro- 
vision of  •aslstance  via  international  agen- 
cies or  international  auspices.  Increasingly, 
the  U.S.  Government  should  concentrate  Its 
role  on  deploying  funds  and  Its  management 
to  catalyze  and  expedite  the  bringing  to- 
gether of  suitable  American,  developing 
country,  and  third  country  professional  re- 
sources to  collaborate  in  activities  that  will 
Improve  the  rate  and  quality  of  develop- 
ment of  the  poorer  countries. 

At  this  point  It  U  fair  to  ask  what  these 
new  emphases  In  A.I.D.'s  general  approach 
to  Technical  Assistance  mean,  more  spedfl- 
caily,  for  our  work  in  agricultural  develop- 
ment overseas.  That,  after  all,  was  the  sub- 
ject our  hosts  assigned  me.  We  have  been 
giving  much  thought  to  this  question,  and 
still  are.  As  some  of  my  listeners  know  be- 
cause they  were  there,  the  past  year  has  seen 
two  full-dress  working  conferences  In  Wash- 
ington during  which  both  government  and 
private  experts  canvassed  rather  thoroughly 
the  desirable  focus  for  our  efforts  In  the 
years  ahead. 

In  agriculture  as  in  other  fields,  we  are 
seeking  the  stronger  focus  on  key  problems, 
the  vigorous  thrust  for  suitable  knowledge, 
the  Improved  use  of  outside  organisations. 
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and  the  application  of  improved  methodology 
discussed  earlier.  The  external  context  for 
our  rethinking  In  agriculture  Is  particularly 
significant.  Aside  from  the  way  the  Oreen 
Revolution  has  changed  and  Illuminated  the 
outlook  for  agricultural  development,  there 
Is  another  new  dimension  that  must  be 
taken  Into  account  in  whatever  this  country 
plans  In  this  field.  I  mean  the  level  and 
character  of  international  recognition  of  the 
food  problem  and  the  rising  International 
concern  and  action  to  solve  it. 

The  United  Nations  Pood  and  Agriculture 
Organization,  the  World  Bank  and  Its  fam- 
ily, the  UJ4.  Development  Program,  the  re- 
gional groupings  such  as  the  Inter-American, 
Asian  and  African  Development  Banks — all 
have  moved  su;tlvely  Into  concern  with  and 
support  of  agricultural  development  in  re- 
cent years.  We  already  are  part  of  a  growing 
international  consensus  which  has  come 
about  and  has  acquired  momentum  In  large 
part  because  of  this  country's  leadership 
and  substantive  contribution.  It  probably 
would  not  have  happened,  or  certainly  not 
so  soon,  without  us.  We  are  obliged,  it  seems 
to  me,  to  do  what  we  can  to  keep  the  con- 
sensus Intact  and  the  momentum  rising. 

The  world  regards  us  as  an  Industrial  giant. 
Tet  our  greatest  technical  pre-eminence  may 
be  In  agriculture.  It  Is  perhaps  our  most  re- 
markable achievement  that  a  fraction,  eight 
percent  or  less,  of  our  population  feeds  the 
balance  and  exports  hugely  to  boot.  Never- 
theless, through  much  disappointment,  we 
have  found  that  agricultural  technology  is 
Incomparably  the  most  complex  and  difficult 
to  adapt  for  transplanting  to  less  developed 
countries.  Yet,  perhaps  for  this  reason,  agri- 
culture shares  with  population  the  rank  of 
undisputed  top  problem  for  the  developing 
countries.  In  short,  this  developing  country 
need,  our  own  accomplishment,  our  reservoir 
ot  distinguished  agricultural  scientists,  and 
our  past  contribution  to  agricultural  develop- 
ment mean  that  we  have  an  opportunity  and 
a  responsibility  to  provide  further  leader- 
ship and  a  large  technical  contribution. 

What  that  technical  contribution  shotiid 
be  Is  stUl  under  debate  and  study,  the  work- 
shop of  which  this  lecture  is  part  being  proof 
enough  of  that.  Our  own  reviews  thiu  far 
at  AJJ).,  with  a  generous  input  from  out- 
side experts,  have  pointed  in  some  likely 
directions  for  more  concentrated  AJJ3.  ef- 
fort, specifically  toxa.  This  la  not  a  magic 
number  but  we  are  satisfied  these  four  areas 
of  effort  would  be  high  on  any  list  purport- 
ing to  say  where  this  country's  technology 
can  most  profitably  be  applied  through  A.IJ3. 
supported  Technical  Assistance,  taking  ac- 
count of  what  others  are  likely  to  be  doing. 
At  the  head  of  the  list  Is  research.  It 
was  research  by  foundation-supported  Insti- 
tutes In  Mexico  and  the  Philippines  which, 
more  than  any  other  identifiable  single 
factor,  kicked  off  the  Green  Revolution.  But 
the  researchers  in  these  places  stood,  so  to 
speak,  on  the  shoulders  of  others — private 
and  public,  American  and  foreign — who  bad 
shown  the  way  In  genetic  manipulation  of 
rice  and  wheat  seed  varieties.  Multiple,  in- 
terrelated efforts  in  many  places  were  in- 
volved. The  real  point  about  research,  and 
I  scarcely  think  It  necessary  to  say  It  at  all 
before  this  audience,  is  that  we  need  a  lot 
more  of  It  and  that  the  payoff  for  its  rela- 
tively modest  cost  as  foreign  aid  spending 
Is  likely  to  be  very  high  Indeed.  Although  the 
foundations  had  by  1968  spent  about  $15 
million  on  the  relevant  work  at  the  Inter- 
national Rice  Research  Institute,  it  has  been 
estimated  that  the  value  of  the  1967-68  rice 
harvest  In  developing  countries  was  up  $300 
million  as  a  result  of  new  seeds  and  that 
the  comparable  figure  for  1068-68  might  be 
$1  billion.  One  pay  off  like  this  can  support 
nuuiy  less  successful  trials  in  the  unpredict- 
able business  of  research. 

Most  of  the  developing  countries  are  seri- 
ously wanting  in  research  capability  of  their 
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own  although  a  few,  some  of  the  very  Im- 
portant ones,  are  in  fact  capable  of  a  wide 
range  of  research  work.  A  major  need  then 
is  to  strengthen  the  capability  of  these  coun- 
tries to  develop  and  adapt  agrlctiltural  tech- 
nology to  fit  their  own  local  situations.  The 
ultimate  value  of  the  international  research 
centers  wUl  be  largely  determined  by  the 
extent  to  which  the  research  institutions  of 
the  individual  developing  countries  build 
their  competence. 

In  the  developed  countries,  above  all  in 
our  own,  there  is  an  abundance  of  institu- 
tions able  to  conduct  research  of  direct  value 
to  developmental  agriculture.  Our  land  grant 
universities,  the  Department  of  Agricultvire 
and  the  laboratories  of  Industry  are  all  In 
a  position  to  contribute,  both  by  providing 
basic  research  findings  and  by  aselsUng  In 
the  development  of  research  capabilltiea 
overseas.  They  already  poeeess  vast  research 
knowledge  which,  with  some  reorientation 
and  adaption,  could  be  brought  to  bear  on 
the  problems  of  the  less  developed  countries. 
And  finally  there  are  the  essentially  inter- 
national organizations  already  mentioned — 
the  institutes  In  Mexico  and  the  Philippines 
and  two  more  that  are  coming  along  in 
Nigeria  and  Colombia  being  outstanding  ex- 
amples. 

What  I  am  describing  is  the  beginnings 
of  an  international  network  which,  with 
AJI>.  support  and  that  of  others,  coiild  be- 
come the  International  research  apparatus 
that  will  be  needed  to  keep  the  Green  Revo- 
lution going  and  to  start  something  like  it 
where  it  has  not  yet  occurred.  There  are 
large  network  gaps  that  need  to  be  filled, 
elements  that  need  to  be  strengthened,  and 
a  need  to  create  a  system  of  liaison  between 
elements  in  order  to  avoid  duplication  and 
accelerate  the  research  findings  and  the 
spread  of  their  use.  We  think  the  United 
States  should  make  an  Important  financial 
and  technical  contribution  to  this  network. 

As  a  second  horse  on  which  to  put  down 
our  heavier  TechnlcaJ  Assistance  bets,  we 
are  Impressed  by  the  need  for  a  great  deal 
more  knowledge  of  such  elemental  subjects 
as  soil  and  water  as  they  are  found  In  the 
developing  world.  Without  exhausting  the 
list,  one  can  cite  needs  for  better  mapping, 
more  soils  analysis,  greater  knowledge  of  the 
interaction  of  soil  and  water,  better  methods 
of  water  management.  We  really  know  next 
to  nothing  about  how  to  farm  productively 
in  the  humid  tropics,  where  a  Eystematic 
study  of  soil  and  water  relationships  Is  only 
one  obvious  need.  On  another  front,  there 
is  a  demonstrable  usefulness  In  setting  up 
one  or  more  pilot  projects  in  management  of 
watersheds,  both  to  benefit  the  regions  where 
they  are  located  and  to  demonstrate  tech- 
niques to  developing  country  authorities. 
Again,  we  are  talking  about  a  cooperative 
international  effort  to  which  this  country 
cotild  make  an  Important  contribution. 

A  third  problem  area  that  deserves  more 
Intensive  attention  on  a  global  basis  Is  the 
very  limited  capability  In  the  developing 
countries  to  devise  rviral  development  strat- 
egies that  are  effective  In  meeting  their  eco- 
nomic, social  and  political  needs.  This  is  the 
domain,  primarily,  of  the  agricultural  econ- 
omist interacting  with  agricultural  technol- 
ogists, behavioral  scientists,  and  agricultural 
administrators.  Most  of  the  developing 
world's  people  are  In  the  rural  sector  or 
closely  dependent  on  progress  In  that  sector. 
The  problems  of  development  strategy  are 
Immense.  How  to  reconcile  the  need  to  ac- 
celerate agricultural  productivity  and  out- 
put with  the  need  to  overcome  the  bypass- 
ing of  small  farmers  and  the  growing  un- 
employment and  maldlstribtulon  of  Income 
In  the  rural  areas,  and  with  the  need  for 
low  price  food  for  urban  areas  and  for  world 
marketing?  How  to  determine  which  agri- 
cultural Investments,  research  and  exten- 
sion activities  will  bring  the  greatest  re- 
turn  in  terms  of   national   goals   and    the 
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needs  of  tlMsa  affected  by  these  activities? 
How  to  relate  marketing  prospects  to  pro- 
duction practices  and  develop  a  suitable  in- 
tegration of  the  practices  on  both  sides? 
And  BO  forth.  Part  of  the  problem  is  that 
there  still  Is  comparatively  little  official  rec- 
ognition in  developing  countries  of  the  need 
for  agrlcult\iral  economics  type  capabilities 
and  functions. 

Again  the  VS.  has  the  bulk  of  the  world's 
talent  and  experience  in  this  problem  area. 
The  Ford  Foundation  and  others,  including 
AID.,  have  made  efforts  to  provide  profes- 
sional talent  and  training  for  developing 
country  persoimel  to  help  close  the  gap.  But 
this  has  barely  scratched  the  stirface  of  the 
problem.  It  should  receive  concentrated  at- 
tention In  the  1970's  from  n.S.  assistance 
agencies. 

A  fourth  key  problem  area  needing  inten- 
sive attention  is  the  one  to  which  A.I.D.  has 
paid  the  greatest  attention  in  the  past — the 
lack  of  suitably  trained  manpower  which  is 
a  virtually  universal  characteristic  of  de- 
veloping ooxmtzles.  Here  we  come  back  to 
our  main  theme.  Development  depends  on 
capable  people,  especially  those  who  liave 
the  most  Influence  on  how  resoiu'ces  get 
used. 

The  need  for  more  relevant  training  per- 
meates all  levels  of  agriculture,  In  the  public 
and  private  sectors,  but  it  seems  especially 
aggravated  in  the  area  of  vocational  train- 
ing and  practical  undergraduate  Instruction. 
The  need  will  grow  rapidly  in  response  to  the 
accelerating  commercialization  of  develop- 
ing country  agriculture.  While  there  is  rea- 
son to  Improve  post-graduate  training  even 
in  the  best  of  the  developing  country  agrt- 
culttiral  universities,  there  is  an  acute  de- 
ficiency in  production  and  marketing  spe- 
cialists who  could  be  trained  at  the  under- 
gradate  level  or  even  outside  the  regular  cur- 
riculum. 

Here  In  the  United  States,  to  which  A.IJ3. 
continues  to  bring  large  ntunbers  for  agri- 
cultural training,  we  recognize  that  what  is 
taught  developing  country  trainees  too  often 
Is  relevant  to  our  own  agriculture  but  has 
small  applicability  to  conditions  In  their  own 
countries.  Assuming  that  there  will  con- 
tinue to  be  a  demand  and  need  for  advanced 
agricultural  training  of  developing  country 
personnel  In  the  U.S.  for  many  years,  it  is 
urgent  that  ways  be  found  to  encourage 
more  suitable  programs  at  American  Institu- 
tions, worked  out  In  collaboration  with  agri- 
cultviral  training  institutions  in  the  trainees' 
home  countries.  A.IJ}.  efforts  on  advanced 
training  will  tend  to  give  special  attention 
to  the  highest  priority  categories,  such  as  the 
three  discussed  earlier. 

In  any  case,  our  continuing  large  scale 
support  of  agricultural  universities  and  like 
institutions  overseas  needs  to  do  better  what 
It  has  tried  to  do  all  along  with  some  but  not 
enough  success — namely  help  to  turn  those 
institutions'  attention  outward  to  the  prac- 
tical needs  of  the  rural  societies  around  Uiem. 
This  should  permeate  their  research  and 
teaching  more  than  it  does.  Their  campus 
should  be  the  farms  and  villages  of  their 
region. 

These  four  key  problem  areas  are  not  ex- 
clxisive  by  any  means.  Within  our  capabilities 
for  effective  response,  our  country  level  work 
will  continue  to  be  responsive  to  each  coun- 
try's own  priorities  for  development  and  out- 
side help.  These  vary  considerably.  It  may 
well  turn  out  that  we  will  want  to  organize 
capabilities  In  depth  for  global  servicing  in 
other  activity  areas  that  appear  to  have  high 
pay-off  prospects  and  to  need  U.S.  Govern- 
ment support.  Examples  might  be  cattle  pro- 
duction and  marketing  systems,  at  broader 
marketing  Institutional  problems,  or  the 
development  of  Improved  management  sys- 
tems for  crop  production  programs.  The 
general  point  is  to  focus  U.S.  talent  most 
Intensively  where  it  can  do  the  most  good, 
and  to  continue  to  concentrate  on  the  de- 
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velopment  and  institutionalizing  of  local 
capabilities  to  perform  the  Important  devel- 
opmental ftmctions. 

As  we  move  down  theae  or  other  TBChnloal 
Assistance  trails  In  the  1970'8,  we  should 
have  learned  by  now  to  proceed  with  caution 
and  humility.  Moat  of  what  needs  to  be 
known  for  local  action  decisions  we  shall 
never  know.  And  we  are  dealing  in  matters 
of  great  moment  and  risk  for  the  peoples  of 
the  developing  countries.  Their  perceptions, 
abilities  and  well  being  are  not  something 
that  we  can  readily  imderstand  or  manipu- 
late. Yet  we  do  have  much  to  contribute  and 
much  to  leam  by  working  with  the  reepon- 
slble  parties  in  the  developing  countries.  Our 
resolve  should  be  to  do  as  much  as  we  can 
of  both. 

I  realize,  of  course,  that  I  have  not  done 
much  more  than  hint  at  some  of  the  new 
or  altered  directions  we  see  for  U^S.  Tech- 
nical Assistance  to  agriculture  in  the  years 
ahead.  And  perhaps  In  the  question  period 
that  follows  I  can  elaborate  more  than  I 
have.  But  that  will  ca«ne,  as  our  televlsloD 
announcers  might  say,  after  the  following 
message.  For  I  do  not  wish  to  close  without 
something  of  a  plug  for  a  rational  consider- 
ation of  the  future  of  foreign  aid. 

The  recently  Issued  Peterson  Commission 
Report  on  "U.S.  Foreign  Assistance  in  the 
1070'B"  is  foremost  on  everyone's  minds 
these  days,  when  the  future  of  assistance 
programs  Is  the  topic  for  discussion.  The 
distinguished  group  of  citizens  on  the  Com- 
mission stressed  the  vital  U.S.  Interests  In 
contlntilng  our  engagement  with  the  de- 
veloping countries  in  the  attack  on  develop- 
ment problems  in  those  countries,  and  the 
need  for  a  stable  mandate  for  the  program 
and  organizations  established  for  that  pur- 
pose. They  also  stressed  the  need  to  re- 
think the  needs  of  such  a  program  for  the 
1970'8 — ^to  worry  not  about  where  we've 
been  but  about  where  we  need  to  go  and 
how  best  to  get  there.  Their  analysis  in- 
cludes some  of  the  emphases  In  my  earlier 
remarks  on  Technical  Assistance,  with  heavy 
stress  on  the  need  to  strengthen  and  rely 
on  multilateral  institutions  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. And  they  offer  a  series  of  organiza- 
tional proposals. 

The  appearance  of  this  Report  provides  a 
valuable  opportunity  for  a  dialogue  on  these 
important  questions  among  the  Interested 
public,  the  Congress  and  the  Administra- 
tion. This  dialogue  will  be  moet  constructive 
and  positive  in  Its  outcome  if  those  private 
Individuals  and  organizations  who  tmder- 
Btand  the  American  interests  that  are  in- 
volved speak  out  clearly  and  fcax>efully  for 
the  need  to  protect  those  Interests.  These 
have  been  stated  in  various  ways  in  the  many 
reports  on  the  subject. 

In  sum.  tliey  point  out  that  economic  as- 
sistance is: 

(1)  an  Investment  in  the  kind  of  world 
environment  in  which  we  and  future  Amer- 
icans win  have  a  better  chance  to  prosper  and 
to  continue  the  pursuit  of  happiness  imder 
a  set  of  ground  rules  congenial  to  the  values 
of  free  men; 

(2)  an  expression  of  a  deeply  held  Amer- 
ican conviction  that  it  is  right  that  the 
richly  endowed  help  those  who  have  had  less- 
er opportunities  and  who  are  willing  to 
help  themselves — a  belief  that  turning  our 
backs  on  this  conviction  would  make  it  hard 
to  live  with  ourselves,  to  think  of  ourselves  as 
the  kind  of  people  we  want  to  be; 

(3)  an  opportunity  for  positive  contacts, 
exchanges  and  cooperation  on  matters  of 
mutual  interest  with  the  peoples  of  the  less 
developed  countries,  thereby  equipping  the 
U.S.  with  a  stronger  knowledge  base  to  cope 
with  the  rest  of  the  world  and  also  provid- 
ing stronger  bases  for  necessary  coopera- 
tion and  aoconunodatlon  on  other  matters. 

In  sum,  this  formulation  regards  eco- 
nomic assistance  as  our  nxain  chance  to 
join  with  the  less  privileged  two-thirds  of 
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tb«  world  in  actlTltle*  focused  on  human 
welfare  rather  than  having  to  seek  coopera- 
tion primarily  on  the  baals  of  mutual  fears. 
The  intereata  at  stake  are  yours.  Mr.  John 
Q  Citizen's — not  primarily  A  I.D.'s.  The  fu- 
ture role  of  American  Techmcal  Assistance 
in  agriculture — Indeed  in  any  field— will  de- 
pend most  of  all  on  how  you  and  other  In- 
terested Americana  speak  out  on  the  need  to 
proYlde  adequately  for  this  future. 


BREZHNEVS  ILLUSTRATIVE 
SPEECH 


HON.  PAUL  J.  FANNIN 

or  AaizoNA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  April  16.  1970 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  some 
months  ago.  I  placed  In  the  Record  an 
article  prepared  by  the  American  Re- 
search Foundation  entitled  "When  Is  the 
U.S.S.R.  Not  the  U.SJS.R.?  Answer:  When 
It  Is  the  Soviet  Union." 

The  article  pointed  out  the  particular 
deception  the  Communist  world  uses  to 
confuse  the  free  world.  This  deception  Is 
sometimes  called  semanic  warfare. 
By  these  tactics  of  using  terminology 
which  seems  to  indicate  one  action,  but 
in  reality  means  something  entirely  dif- 
ferent, we  have  been  often  duped  and 
confused. 

As  am  example,  the  article  pointed  out 
that  the  USJSJl.,  as  used  by  the  Com- 
munists, means  the  governmental  entity. 
The  Soviet  Union,  on  the  other  hand, 
does  not  exist.  The  term  is  often  used  as 
a  shorthand  designation  for  the  Commu- 
nist Party  of  the  Soviet  Union,  which 
is  the  ideological  entity — the  power  be- 
hind the  throne,  so  to  speak. 

On  April  15.  Leonard  I.  Brezhnev's 
speech  on  international  affairs  was  ex- 
cerpted by  the  New  York  Times.  These 
excerpts  from  the  official  text  distributed 
in  English  by  Tass,  the  official  Soviet 
News  Agency,  provides  some  illustrative 
points. 

The  first  paragraph  says: 

Preliminary  contact  between  the  U.S£Jl. 
and  the  tT.S-A.  have  already  been  made. 

He  Is  referring  to  the  problem  of  limit- 
ing the  strategic  arms  race. 

In  the  second  paragraph,  the  text 
reads: 

The  Soviet  Union  would  welcome  a  rea- 
sonable agreement  In  the  field. 

My  question  Is:  Who  Is  the  Soviet 
Union?  Is  this  the  Communist  Party  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  which  is  referred  to 
further  on  in  the  speech?  Or  is  it  the 
government  of  Russia,  designated  as  the 
"Soviet  Government"  immediately  after 
the  reference  to  the  CPSU? 

The  real  question  at  stake  Is: 

If  we  were  to  negotiate  an  agreement 
with  the  Uj85.R.  would  it  be  binding  on 
the  Soviet  Union,  or  of  the  Communist 
Party  of  the  Soviet  Union?  Why  is  there 
no  Communist  Party  of  the  UBjBJI.  like 
there  is  a  Communist  Party  of  the 
UJSA.? 

Mr.  President,  I  think  the  whole 
speech  by  Mr.  Brezhnev  Is  most  lllustra- 
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tive  of  the  deceptive  attitude  employed 
by  the  Communists  in  Russia.  The  speech 
is  abusive.  It  continues  to  abuse  the 
United  States  with  the  use  of  the  term 
•Imperialist"  over  and  over.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  article  to  which 
I  refer  be  printed  in  the  Extentions  of 
the  Remarks  along  with  another  Amer- 
ican Research  Foundation  article  dealing 
with  class  systems  in  conflict. 

There  being  no  objection  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Apr.  15.  19701 

Excerpts  Prom  Brezhnev  Speech  on  Arms 

Taijcs  and  Other  Foreign  Pouct  Issues 

Following  are  excerpts  from  a  speech  on 
International  affairs  by  Leonid  I.  Brezhnev, 
the  Soviet  Communist  party  leader,  as  dis- 
tributed m  English  here  by  Tass.  the  official 
Soviet  press  agency : 

on  arms  talks  wrrH  vNrrea  states 

Such  an  important  problem  as  restricting 
the  strategic  arms  race  Is  now  on  the  order 
of  the  day.  Preliminary  contacts  between 
the  USSR,  and  the  U.S.A.  have  already  been 
made.  Further  talks  on  these  Intricate  prob- 
lems are  to  be  opened  In  Vienna  shortly. 

The  Soviet  Union  would  welcome  a  reason- 
able agreement  In  the  field.  We  built  up  stra- 
tegic forces  that  are  a  reliable  means  of  re- 
straining any  aggressor.  And  to  any  attempts 
by  anyone  to  Insure  military  superiority  over 
the  U.S.S.R.  we  will  reply  with  a  proper  In- 
crease m  military  might,  guaranteeing  our 
defense.  We  cannot  act  otherwise. 

However.  If  the  United  States  Administra- 
tion really  strives  for  an  understanding  on 
restraining  the  strategic  arms  race.  If  Ameri- 
can opinion  succeeds  In  overcoming  resist- 
ance by  the  arms  manufacturers  and  the 
military  the  prospects  of  the  talks  could  then 
be  assessed  as  favorable.  The  Soviet  Union. 
In  any  case,  will  do  Its  utmost  to  make  these 
talks  useful. 

We  would  like  to  make  this  absolutely 
clear  because  American  circles  that  are  Inter- 
ested In  the  arms  race  have  now  become 
particularly  active. 

In  doing  so  they  are  resorting  to  slander- 
ous assertions  to  the  effect  that  the  Soviet 
Union  allegedly  was  going  to  build  up  the 
production  of  armaments  In  any  case.  This 
Is  an  old  subterfuge  of  the  militarists,  who 
have  always  tried  to  intimidate  the  public 
in  order  to  get  bigger  appropriations  for 
war  preparations. 

ON    CHINA 

The  CJ.S.U.  [Communist  Party  of  the 
Soviet  Union]  and  the  Soviet  Oovernment 
continue  the  line  of  restoration  and  develop- 
ment of  the  friendly  relations  with  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China.  It  Is  not  our  fault 
that  these  relations  were  spoiled  and  seri- 
ously aggravated. 

Waging  the  principled  struggle  against  the 
splitting  activity  In  the  International  Com- 
munist movement  and  against  the  spreading 
of  an tl -Leninist  views,  we  have  been  and 
continue  striving  to  insure  that  Ideological 
differences  are  not  spread  to  interstate  rela- 
tions. The  Communist  and  workers'  parties, 
at  their  International  conference  In  Moscow, 
again  expressed  their  support  for  this  course. 

As  you  know,  the  question  of  normaliza- 
tion of  the  situation  on  the  Soviet-Chinese 
frontier  became  the  subject  for  talks  with 
the  PH.C.  Government.  The  Soviet  Union 
holds  a  clear-cut  and  unambiguous  stand 
at  these  talks.  We  deem  It  necessary  to 
achieve  an  agreement  that  would  turn  the 
Soviet -Chinese  frontier  Into  the  line  of  good 
neighborly  relations,  not  enmity. 

Without  retreating  from  our  legitimate, 
principled  positions,  upholding  the  Interests 
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of  the  Soviet  motherland  and  Inviolability 
of  Its  frontiers,  we  shall  do  all  we  can  to  nor- 
malize the  interstate  relations  with  the  Peo- 
ples' Republic  of  China.  Of  course,  all  are 
well  aware  of  the  fact  that  this  depends  not 
only  on  us. 

We  proceed  from  the  fact  that  long-term 
Interests  of  the  Soviet  and  the  Chinese  peo- 
ple do  not  counter — they  coincide.  At  the 
same  time,  we  do  not  close  our  eyes  to  the 
fact  that  the  atmosphere  that  Is  artificially 
created  around  the  talks  now  held  In  China 
cannot  promote  their  success.  And.  Indeed, 
who  can  seriously  assert  that  fanning  up  of 
antl-Sovlet  military  psychosis  and  the  calls 
to  the  Chinese  people  to  prepare  for  "war 
and  hunger"  promote  the  success  of  the 
talks? 

If  this  Is  being  done  to  bring  pressure  on 
the  Soviet  Union,  then  we  can  say  In  advance 
that  these  efforts  are  wasted.  Our  people  have 
strong  nerves  and  this  is  what  the  organizers 
of  the  war  hysteria  In  China  should  know. 
The  PR.C.  Is  Interested  In  the  solution  of 
the  frontier  question  not  less  than  the  Soviet 
Union,  which  has  all  needed  to  uphold  the 
Interests  of  the  So\-let  people,  the  builder 
of  Conununlsm. 

ON   THE   MIDEAST 

The  progressive  regimes  in  the  Arab  East 
aguinst  which  the  muln  blow  was  aimed  have 
nut  only  stood  their  ground  but  also  con- 
solidated themsehes.  The  Arab  peoples' 
friendship  with  the  Soviet  Union,  with  the 
entire  world  of  socialism,  has  become  still 
stronger. 

At  the  same  time,  as  the  West  had  to 
admit,  the  prestige  of  the  United  States  and 
other  patrons  of  Israel  has  never  fallen  so 
low  a.s  now  In  the  Arab  countries  and  even 
throughout  the  world.  The  fiame  of  the  peo- 
ples' liberation  struggle  against  the  Invaders 
Is  flaring  up  on  occupied  territories.  The 
International  Isolation  of  Israel,  the  uni- 
versal indignation  over  Its  adventurism  and 
insolence  Is  also  growing. 

Of  course.  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  under- 
estimate the  danger  of  the  tension  In  the 
Middle  East.  Much  inflamable  material  has 
been  accumulated  there  through  fault  of  the 
Imperialists.  For  decades  the  Middle  East  has 
not  known  the  meaning  of  peace.  The  Im- 
perialists regarded  the  peoples  living  In  that 
region  as  small  change  in  the  play  of  their 
Interests.  They  have  not  reconciled  them- 
selves even  today  to  the  emergence  of  the 
peoples  of  the  Arab  countries  on  the  road  of 
Independent  development  and  social  prog- 
ress. 

Peace  In  that  region  would  long  have  been 
restored  were  It  only  a  question  of  safe- 
guarding the  right  to  security  of  each  state 
in  the  Middle  East  The  present  leaders  of 
Israel,  with  their  exorbitant  ambitions  and 
expansionist  plans,  however,  need  tension 
Just  as  it  is  needed  by  their  trans-Atlantic 
p>atrons. 

There  is  a  saying  that  a  wise  man  learns 
from  the  mistakes  of  others.  Israel  evidently 
resolved  to  perceive  everything  from  Its  own. 
By  Its  aggressive  policy  the  shortsighted 
Government  of  Israel  places  In  Jeopardy  the 
security  of  Its  own  people,  whose  future  lies 
In  goodnelghborllness  and  not  in  antago- 
nism to  the  Arabs. 

There  is  only  one  way  to  the  peaceful  solu- 
tion in  the  Middle  East— withdrawal  of  ag- 
gressor troops  from  the  territories  they  oc- 
cupy. It  is  necessary  to  make  Israel  respect 
decisions  of  such  a  lofty  international  body 
as  the  United  Nations  Security  Council.  The 
sooner  the  leaders  of  the  United  States  realize 
how  pointless  and  dangerous  is  their  con- 
nivance with  the  Israeli  aggressor,  the  sooner 
this  can  be  achieved.  The  Arab  peoples  will 
never  agree  to  capitulation  and  will  never 
agree  to  perpetuation  of  occupation  of  their 
lands,  and  this  must  be  uinderatood  by  all. 
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The  socialist  countries  are  loyal  friends  of 
the  Arab  peoples.  They  are  ready  to  give  the 
Arab  peoples  all  the  necessary  assistance  to 
frtistrate  the  plans  of  the  aggressors  In  the 
Middle  East.  Together  with  other  socialist 
countries,  the  Soviet  Union  will  be  doing  all 
it  can  to  help  achieve  settlement  in  the 
Middle  East  which  would  Insure  restoration 
of  Justice  and  bring  peace  and  security  to 
the  peoples  of  the  area. 

ON   VIETNAM        ' 

Several  years  ago.  when  American  imperial- 
ism began  the  escalation  of  military  opera- 
tions in  South  Vietnam  and  passed  over  to 
acts  of  direct  aggression  against  the  Demo- 
cratic Republic  of  Vietnam,  many  in  the 
West  thought  it  Inconceivable  that  a  com- 
paritively  small  people  could  put  up  success- 
ful resistance  to  the  leading  imperialist 
power  whose  alms  are  served  by  a  tremen- 
dous military-technical  arsenal. 

The  Pentagon  generals  who  plan  the  mili- 
tary operations  in  Vietnam  calculated  that 
they  would  break  the  resistance  of  the  Viet- 
namese people  within  six  months  or  in  a  year 
and  would  relmpose  colonial  servitude  upon 
them  in  this  or  that  way.  But  this  stake  on 
a  military  solution  to  the  Vietnamese  prob- 
lem was  beaten. 

The  Vietnamese  people,  displaying  un- 
matched heroism  and  selflessness,  backed  by 
fraternal  aid  from  the  Soviet  Union  and 
other  countries  of  socialism,  frustrated  the 
calculations  of  the  aggressors.  As  emphasized 
at  the  International  conference  of  Commu- 
nists and  workers  parties,  the  significance  of 
this  fact  by  far  transcends  the  boundaries  of 
Vietnam  itself.  It  has  now  proved  in  prac- 
tice that  a  people  fighting  for  their  inde- 
pendence and  enjoying  the  support  of  the 
socialist  countries,  the  Communist  move- 
ment, all  revolutionary  and  progressive 
forces  of  the  world,  can  give  a  rebuff  to  any 
imperialist  aggressor. 

Even  many  allies  of  the  UJ3.A.  and  Im- 
perialist blocs  now  dissociate  themselves  from 
the  Vietnamese  gamble  of  American  Imperi- 
alism. Antiwar  moods  have  asstuned  a  great 
scope  in  the  United  States  itself.  There  Is 
every  reason  to  say  that  the  situation  of  the 
aggressors  has  sharply  deteriorated  not  only 
militarily  but  also  politically  and  morally. 
The  United  States  leaders  evidently  de- 
cided that  now  is  the  time  to  renovate  that 
side  of  their  policy.  The  formula  of  Vletnaml- 
zatlon  replaced  escalation  of  war.  Does  this 
mean,  by  any  chance,  that  the  United  States 
imperialists  at  last  decided  to  get  out  of 
Vietnam  and  to  enable  the  Vietnamese  people 
to  decide  their  destiny,  the  matters  of  po- 
litical organization  of  their  country,  by 
themselves?  Not  at  all. 

True,  the  United  States  publicly  admitted 
that  what  It  had  been  denying  over  many 
years — the  war  against  the  Vietnamese  Is  an 
American  war  which  the  Vietnamese  people 
do  not  want  to  have  anything  to  do  with.  But 
Vletnamlzatlon  seems  not  the  end  to  this 
aggression  but  turning  It  into  a  fratricidal 
war  among  the  Vietnamese.  The  United 
States  Imperialists  would  like  to  continue 
what  they  were  doing  using  other  people, 
providing  dollars  and  military  equipment  to 
the  South  Vietnamese  puppets.  Traitors  of 
national  Interests. 

The  Vietnam  Workers  party  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  DJl.V.,  the  National  Libera- 
tion Front  and  the  provisional  revolutionary 
government  of  the  Republic  of  South  Viet- 
nam express  resolve  to  struggle  for  freedom 
and  Independence  of  their  motherland  using 
every  means — military,  political  and  diplo- 
matic means.  The  Soviet  people  were  and 
remain  on  the  side  of  the  Vietnamese  people, 
whom  we  wish  to  achieve  soon  their  national 
aspiration  and  a  stable  peace. 
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Class  Systems  in   Contlict — Poltticai. 

WAaFARE 

THE    united    front COALITION AS    TOOLS    OF 

COMMUNIST      SUBVERSIVE      AGGRESSION       AND 
EVENTUAL    POLITICAL   TAKE-OVER 

Preface 

"The  three  heads  of  Government  .  .  .  feel 
that  the  new  Polish  Provisional  Government 
of  National  Unity  should  be  sought  in  due 
course  on  the  extent  of  these  accessions  and 
that  the  final  delimlnatlon  of  the  western 
lx)rder  should  thereafter  await  the  peace  con- 
ference." Prom :  The  Talta  Conference,  White 
House,  Washington,  D.C.  Feb.  1945. 

"The  people  of  South  Vietnam  are  deter- 
mined to  ...  To  set  up  a  National  Union 
Democratic  Government  including  the  most 
representative  persons  among  various  social 
strata,  nationalities,  religious  communities, 
and  forces  which  have  contributed  to  the 
cause  of  national  liberaUon."  From:  Polit- 
ical Programme  of  the  South  Vietnam  Na- 
tional Front  For  Liberation,  Vietnam 
Courier,  Hanoi,  No.  127,  5  Sept.  1967. 

"The  Meeting  of  Communist  and  Work- 
ers-Parties welcomes  the  formation  of  the 
Revolutionary  Provisional  Government  of  the 
Republic  of  South  Vietnam  and  sees  it  as  an 
Important  stage  in  the  heroic  liberation 
struggle  of  the  Vietnamese  people.  The  Meet- 
ing calls  to  work  for  the  successful  outcome 
of  the  ParU  talks,  which  Is  quite  possible 
on  the  basis  of  the  10  points  advanced  by  th^ 
National  Liberation  Front  of  South  Viet- 
nam." 

"Communists,  who  attribute  decisive  Im- 
portance to  the  Working-Class  Unity,  are  in 
favor  of  cooperation  with  the  sociaUsts  and 
social  democrats  to  establish  an  Advanced 
Democratic  Regime  today  to  build  a  Social- 
ist Society  Tomorrow." 

"The  Democratic  Front  Governments  with 
the  participation  of  communists  have  been 
farmed  In  some  states  of  India."  From:  Res- 
olution adopted  by  the  International  Meet- 
ing of  Communist  and  Workers'  Parties,  Mos- 
cow, TASS,  18  June  1969. 

"According  to  the  theory  of  Marxism- 
Leninism  the  Party  is  considered  as  the  lead- 
ing force  in  the  Country,  which  has  its 
specific  program  and  which  cannot  merge 
with  Non-Party  Masses  in  Yugoslavia,  on  the 
contrary  the  People's  Front  is  considered  the 
chief  leading  force  and  there  was  an  attempt 
to  get  the  Party  submerged  within  the  Front, 
Comrade  Tito  said :  'does  the  CPY  have  other 
programs.  The  program  of  the  people's  front 
Is  its  program."  From:  Letter  of  the  C.C. 
VKP  (b)'  to  Comrade  Tito  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  C.C.  of  the  CPY  Moscow,  27 
March  1948. 

Introdiustion 

"A  fight  Is  In  progress  between  these  two 
systems  (i.e.  capitalist  and  socialist),  a  life 
and  death  combat.  But  we  Communists  want 
to  win  this  struggle  with  the  least  losses, 
and  there  Is  no  doubt  whatsoever  that  we 
shall  win.  This  is  why  we  are  striving  for 
victory  for  the  triumph  of  Communism, 
without  unleashing  a  world  thermonuclear 
war."  (N.  S.  Khrushchev.  Soviet  News.  22 
July  1963.) 

The  United  Front  (UP)>  was  generally 
formulated  only  after  World  War  I.  By  1921. 
it  was  apparent  that  world  "class  revolu- 
tion was  to  be  postponed,  and  that  the  Marx- 
ists-Leninists (Communists)  have  succeeded 
only  In  Isolating  themselves  not  only  from 
the  trade  unions  and  socialists  around  the 
world  but  also  from  the  broad  masses.  The 
UP  became  a  devise  for  establishing  contact 


1  Also,  Popular,  People's,  Progressive,  Dem- 
ocratic, etc. 
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with  the  masses — I.e.,  mobilizing  the  reserves 
of  the  revolution — without  compromising  the 
Ideological,  organizational  and  operational 
Independence  of  Marxlst-Lenlnlst  (Commu- 
nist) parties.  It  became  the  Ideological,  or- 
ganizational and  tactical  access  to  the 
masses.  The  first  general  statement  of  the 
nature  of  the  UF  was  adopted  by  the  Comin- 
tern in  March  1922,   (Unity  of  Action). 

The  ideological  access  which  the  UF  gave 
the  Communists  in  their  attempt  to  reach  the 
masses  was  through  an  appeal  built  on  all 
Issues  concerning  the  interests  of  the  urban 
Industrial  workers  and  the  peasantry. 

It  was  not  based  upon  general  appeals  to 
world  "class"  revolution  and  the  dictator- 
ship of  the  proletarfat,  but  upon  specific  In- 
terests such  as  war,  fascism.  Imperialism, 
Zionism,  clericalism,  election,  tmemployment, 
workers'  insurance  and  sectirity,  wage  cuts, 
working  conditions,  hours,  defense  of  politi- 
cal prisoners,  etc. 

The  Vlth  Congress  of  the  Comintern  In 
1928  resolved  that  "throughout  the  entire 
pre-revolutlonary  period  a  most  important 
basic  part  of  the  tactics  of  the  Conununlst 
parties  is  the  tactics  of  the  United  Front, 
towards  class  mobilization  of  the  masses  . . ." 

The  vnth  nnd  last  Congress  of  the  Com- 
intern In  1935  came  out  uneqtilvocally  and 
In  unmistakable  terms  for  United  Front 
tactics  against  the  "fascist-capitalist,"  (Im- 
perialist) offensive,  with  the  social-demo- 
crats reformist  trade-unions  and  all  section 
of  the  working  class,  irrespective  of  affilia- 
tion, as  the  principal  allies  of  the  Communist 
Party.  This  program  further  provided  for 
Communist  participation  In  election  cam- 
paigns on  a  common  platform  and  with  a 
common  ticket  with  antl-lmperlallst  and  an- 
ti-fascist groups.  It  goes  on  for  the  crea- 
tion United  Front  Governments  when  there 
is  sufficient  "upsurge''  of  the  masses  and 
where  the  bourgeois  government  Is  suffi- 
ciently "paralyzed" — (meaning  penetrated). 
Party  programs  since  World  War  n  "enlarge" 
and  "liberalize  the  organizational  and  Ideo- 
logical concepts  of  the  UF,  providing  for  al- 
liances (coalitions)  with  "progressive"  ele- 
ments of  the  middle  class,  traders,  business- 
men, professionals  and  even  industrialists 
(national  botirgeolsle) ,  and  adding  the  very 
significant  goals  of  national  Independence," 
"sovereignty"  and  "peace,  (minimum  de- 
mands). 

The  formation  of  United  Fronts  ("coali- 
tions" mobilizations,  moratoriums,  etc.)  Is 
an  essential  part  of  Marxlst-Lenlnlst  orga- 
nizational and  tactical  methodology.  The 
United  Front  from  "Below  and/or  Above" 
Is  a  long  range  tactical  weapon  to  broaden 
both  the  real  and  apparent  base  of  support 
In  countries  where  the  Commvmlsts  and 
their  Ideo-partisans  (fellow-travellers)  are 
seeking  power.  Through  this  tactic  the  Com- 
munist Party,  under  a  true  or  assumed  name, 
seeks  to  form  "alliances"  with  non-Commu- 
nist elements  and  organizations  on  a  "mu- 
tually acceptable  program  embracing  popular 
themes  such  as  peace,  civil  rights,  full  em- 
ployment, antl-lmperlaUsm,  antl-Fasclsm, 
antlwhlte  supremacy,  antiwar,  antldraft, 
anUtrxes,  antl-R.O.T.C,  antiwar  research, 
anti-Zionism,  antimllltarism,  antllandlord, 
antipollution,  antlwhlte.  women  liberation, 
student  self-government,  and  most  of  other 
ctirrent  names. 

These  activities  are  popularly  acceptable 
and  at  the  same  time  consonant  with  the 
tactical  approach  of  the  C?ommunlst  party. 
Marxlst-Lenlnlst  objectives  In  the  United 
Front,  being  tactical,  vary  with  the  coun- 
try concerned  and  with  the  existing  overall 
conditions,  and  range  from  "minimum  de- 
mands" to  the  final  "maximum  objective," 
l.e.,  the  seizure  of  political  power.  As  soon  as 

this    United    Front    gas    gained    office    and 
the  position  has  been  consolidated,  the  Com- 
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munlsts  gntduAUy  eliminate  their  non>com- 
munlat  supporters  and  ostAblixb  first  »  "nft- 
UoziAl  demoormcy'  regime,  (Africa)  or  a  "peo- 
ple's democracy  "  (Czechcblovakla)  and  even- 
tiially  followed  by  a  dictatorship  of  the  pro- 
letariat" to  carry  out  party  policies  bearing 
no  relationship  to  the  original  V.F.  program. 
The  following  U.F.  general  objectives  may 
b«  said  to  be  universal: 

a.  to  give  the  Marzlst-Lenlnlst  (Commu- 
nUt)  Party  operating  under  its  true  name 
(e.g.  Communist  Party  of  the  U.S.A. )  or  as- 
sumed name  (e.g.  United  Polish  Workers 
Party) ,  respectability  and  to  broaden  Its  base 
and  suppwrt; 

b.  to  attack,  discredit  and  denounce  ma- 
jor Ideological  enemies  of  the  Marxist -Lenin- 
ist movement  and  Its  parties  In  order  to 
"eliminate  class  enemies"  (Imperialists)  un- 
der the  guise  of  people's  support: 

c.  to  enable  the  Communist  party  to  maKe 
converts  from  membership  of  allied  parties 
and  organizations,  and  then  build  up  Party 
Fractions  (groups)  in  those  parties  and 
organizations; 

d.  to  capture  as  large  a  proportion  of  the 
people  (masses)  as  possible  for  a  sudden 
switch  to  the  offensive  when  the  revolution- 
tary  situation  ( subjective  and  objective) 
warrants  and  Ideally,  to  establish  a  United 
Front.  (People's  Front,  Poptilar  Front,  Na- 
tional Coalition,  National  Unity.  Democratic 
Alliance,  a  Democratic  Oovernment) ,  Provi- 
sional Revolutionary  Oovernment,  etc. 

The  Communists  usually  establish  one  or 
both  basic  types  of  United  Fronts; 

1.  the  United  Front  from  Below  whose  first 
objective  Is  the  neutralization  of  the  non- 
communist  leadership,  gaining  thereby  ac- 
cess to  the  rank  and  file  of  the  masses.  Lead- 
ers are  to  be  Isolated  by  "exposing"  them 
before  the  people  in  general.  The  ranks  are 
to  be  won  by  appeals  for  unity  In  the  class 
struggle  against  the  exploitation  by  capital- 
ism. Imperialism,  Zionism,  etc. 

2.  the  United  Front  from  Above  tran- 
scends a  purely  working  class  arrangement 
and  seeks  to  compose  an  "alliance"  or  "coali- 
tion" with  the  leadership  of  petlt-bourgeols. 
peasant  and  "national  bourgeois"  parties 
and  other  organizations  for  the  Immediate 
alms  (minimum  demands)  of  a  specific 
nature. 

The  United  Front  from  Above  remains  the 
chief  tactic  that  has  been  followed  since 
World  War  n.  however,  there  Is  some  dif- 
ference of  opinion  as  to  whether  this  tactic 
has  been  used  continuously  since  1935.  Dur- 
ing World  War  II  and  shortly  after  Commu- 
nist partisans  (Ideological  guerrillas)  In- 
filtrated Into  position  of  leadership  and  pre- 
pared to  have  their  "people"  ready  to  take 
over  the  key  positions  of  the  government  as 
soon  as  their  countries  were  liberated  by  the 
AUlee. 

Their  "national"  liberation  fronts  were 
extremely  successful  In  the  Balkans  and 
Central-East  European  countries.  Only 
Oreece  escaped  largely  due  to  British  Inter- 
vention. In  the  post  war  period  the  USSR 
occupation  forces  also  sponsored  the  forma- 
tion of  People's  Front  Governments  in  areas 
under  their  control  In  Eastern  Europe  They 
had  carefully  with  the  Communist  party 
arranged  beforehand  the  take-over,  however, 
to  Insure  that  the  positions  of  potential 
power  would  be  In  Commimlst  hands. 

There  Is  no  formula  for  Identifying  as 
United  Front  by  Its  political  platform,  typi- 
cal Red  semantics,  employing  such  terms  as 
"fascist",  "capitalist".  Imperialist",  "Zionist", 
"Racist"  "reformist"  "new-colonlallat",  etc., 
may  be  deliberately  eliminated  since  they 
may  be  distasteful  to  one  or  more  of  the 
allied  parties.  Even  such  Innocuous  terms  as 
"peace"  and  "national  sovereignty"  may  not 
appear  as  other  than  routine  planks  in  the 
United  Front  platform. 

Identification  of  a  United  Front  program 
amoiints  simply  to  this:  whenever  a  Com- 
miuilst  Party  (under  a  true  or  assumed 
name)    or  a  Conununlst  front  organization 
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joins  directly  or  indirectly  with  non-Com- 
munist organizations  In  a  "United  Political 
Social"  or  other  Program.  It  Is  the  beginning 
of  an  United  Front  which  the  Communist 
have  joined  or  Initiated  for  the  specific  and 
calculated  purpose  of  accomplishing  certain 
action  objectives  of  the  World  Communist 
and  Workers'  Movement  and  one  of  Its 
world-wide  fronts,  the  "National  Liberation 
Movement"  headed  by  the  Communist  Party 
of  the  Soviet  Union  (CPSU),  (and  the  CP  of 
China)  be  they  "minimal"  or  "maximal". 
Any  notion  that  the  true  Marxist- Leninist 
(Communist)  movement  and  Its  parties  may 
cooperate  with  other  parties  and  organiza- 
tions merely  because  of  lack  of  directives 
(party  line)  or  better  program  of  their  own 
should  De  discarded.  Such  alliances  (coali- 
tions) are  made  by  the  Party  only  after  care- 
fully considered  policy  decisions  and  with 
clearly  plotted  ulterior  motives — world  class 
liberation.  The  leadership  and  ultimate  con- 
trol of  a  United  Front  Organization  Is  exer- 
cised by  Party  Fractions  which  are  formal 
units  of  the  {Mirty  structure  whose  task  Is  to 
acquire  and  exert  guidance  and  control  of 
the  United  Front  leadership  within  which 
the  Fraction  (not  faction  nor  cell)  has  es- 
tablished Itself  overtly  or  covertly. 

1.  Some  aspects  of  fraction  responsibilities 
are:  provocation,  when  It  Is  desirable  to  In- 
vite disapproval  and/or  security  action 
against  an  unfriendly  organization  within 
the  country  and  carrying  out  clandestine  ac- 
tivities for  which  the  blame  would  be  placed 
upon  the  penetrated  organization,  rather 
than  the  Conununlst  party  or  Its  affiliates, 
which  would  logically  be  suspected  of  Its 
revolutionary  Ideology. 

a.  Semantic  deception  and  subversion, 
purpose  of  which  Is  infiltration  and  pene- 
tration of  all  opposition  for  either  complete 
elimination,  or  which  Is  more  likely  the  util- 
ization of  such  organizations  as  an  ally. 
Means  utilized  In  subversion  tactics  follow 
generally  those  points:  a.  encouraging  devia- 
tion from  adopted  platforms  (by-laws,  con- 
stitutions, statutes,  etc.),  b.  misdirecting  or- 
ganizational efforts  by  spreading  rumors, 
etc.),  c.  splitting  the  organization  by  creat- 
ing disagreement  among  the  membership, 
d.  provoking  actions  which  will  waste  the 
strength  of  the  organization,  e.  accelerating 
dissolution  efforts,  f.  sabotage  of  the  activi- 
ties of  the  opposition  through  Its  own  orga- 
nizations. 

3.  Terror,  Sabotage  and  physical  violence 
against  an  organization  or  Individuals  with- 
in this  organization  because  of  their  hostile 
attitude  or  acts  against  the  Communist  party 
and  Its  affiliates  (goon,  assassination,  sabo- 
tage and  other  action  squads). 

On  the  International  field  the  United 
Front  Unity  against  the  fascist  nations  took 
shape  In  the  post  war  period  of  the  United 
Nations.  In  accordance  with  the  will  of  the 
great  postwar  world-wide  democratic  move- 
ment generally  and  in  harmony  with  the 
Communist  United  Front  anti-fascist  pol- 
icy, naturally  the  USSR  was  an  ardent  foun- 
der of  the  United  Nations.  World  War  II, 
therefore,  was  not  only  an  International 
war  but  a  civil  also.  Thus,  the  shattering  of 
the  capitalist  state  machinery  have  been 
"largely  accomplished  by  the  peoples  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  "great  antifascist  war." 

Coming  out  In  the  open.  In  full  struggle 
against  the  fascist  armies,  the  Communists 
proceeded  with  victory  finally  won,  to  or- 
ganize new  governments  all  over  the  con- 
tinent. These  were  new  tsrpe  National  Unity 
Coalition  Oovemments,  with  Communists 
participation  and  organized  largely  upon 
Communist  Initiative.  They  were  composed 
of  all  the  parties  of  the  democratic  trend  or 
that  had  taken  more  or  less  part  in  the  un- 
derground resistance  movements;  Including 
Communists.  Socialists,  peasants  and  Cath- 
olic parties. 

This  tremendous  postwar  United  Front, 
anti-fascist  democratic  development,  both  in 
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national  and  International  aspects,  flowed 
along  the  broad  general  line  foreseen  by  the 
Communists  as  far  back  as  the  Vllth  Con- 
gress of  the  Comintern.  This  whole  vast  legal 
and  peaceful  coalition  movement  represented 
fundamentally  the  Communist  new  tactical 
line  of  action  in  the  postwar  period. 
"(CPUSA)  All  National  Unity  Government 
eventually  produced  People's  Democracies 
which  still  utilize  some  of  the  bourgeois  ele- 
ments that  could  not  be  efficiently  dispensed 
with  Immediately.  These  dictatorsips  of  peo- 
ple's democracy  In  the  postwar  period  carried 
forward  the  basic  a  tactic  first  clearly  delin- 
eated at  the  VII  Congress.  These  governments 
were  the  logical  culmination  of  the  United 
Front  tactics  from  above  and  were  designed 
as  the  iu:tlon  phase  prior  to  the  realization  of 
the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat."  (CPUSA 
1948,  Emphasis  added) 

In  Latin  America,  Asia  and  Africa  the 
United  Front  operating  under  the  name  of 
a  "National  Liberation  Movement"  against 
the  "Imperialist  and  neocolonlallst  exploit- 
ers." found  fertile  ground.  United  Front  Oov- 
emments sprang  up  In  Korea,  Vietnam,  Laos, 
Indonesia,  India,  etc..  Neutralism  (not  neu- 
trality) has  marked  the  foreign  policy  of 
many  other  non-communist  regimes  in  these 
areas  with  a  marked  coolness  being  dis- 
played toward  the  "Imperialist  camp"  (Sys- 
tem) headed  by  the  United  States.  The 
United  Front  has  proved  a  consistent  Com- 
munist language  tactics  ever  since  Its  Incep- 
tion. The  use  of  United  Front  From  Above 
has  been  especially  successful  for  the  Com- 
fiiuntsts  since  the  close  of  World  War  n. 
The  bloodless  take-over  In  Czechoslovakia  In 
1948  and  Its  aftermath  In  August  1968  Illus- 
trated the  highest  degree  of  development  of 
the  UJ".  technique.  It  may  very  well  negate 
the  whole  theory  of  Marx  and  Lenin  as  to  the 
necessity  for  violent  revolution  In  bringing 
about  the  "dictatorship  of  the  proletariat." 

Marxlst-Lenlnlst  theory  holds  that  gov- 
ernments (nation-states)  are  organs  of  class 
domination  and  that  bourgeois  governments 
on  an  equal  footing  must  be  opposed  and 
overthrown  (transformed,  restructured),  by 
the  working  class  (exploited  people)  with  the 
Communist  I.e.,  Marxist-Lenlnlsts  In  the 
direct  or  Indirect  vanguard. 

To  cooperate  with  bourgeois  governments 
(sovereign  states)  on  an  equal  footing  as 
must  be  done  In  the  United  Nations  Orga- 
nization since  the  members  are  nation- 
states — the  tactic  of  coexistence  were  ap- 
plied (between  states  only),  without  inter- 
fering In  the  world-wide  "class"  struggle 
whose  goal  Is  the  establishment  of  a  world- 
wide classless  society.  I.e..  world  domination 
by  World  Socialist  System.  Since  theory  Is 
subordinated  to  practical  considerations,  ex- 
planations of  USSR  participation  In  the  U.N. 
can  more  likely  be  found  In  certain  concrete 
International  "legal"  benefits  that  accrue 
to  the  CPSU.  One  of  these  benefits  Is  un- 
doubtedly the  "veto"  power  In  the  Security 
(U.N.  Councils  which  can  and  has  served 
extremely  well  the  Interests  of  the  CPSU  and 
Its  world-wide  subsystems. 

The  USSR's  participation  as  an  "Allied 
State"  In  the  defensive  World  War  n  was 
part  of  CPSU's  "Foreign  Policy"  objectives 
which  continues  to  be  a  manifestation  of 
the  CPSU  dominated  and  controlled  World 
Socialist  System  and  Its  subsystems,  the 
World  Communist  and  Workers'  Movement, 
the  World  National  Liberation  Movement 
and  all  other  CP  fraction  controlled  World 
(International)  Regional,  National  and  Lo- 
cal Front  Organizations  which  dates  back 
to  October  1917,  and  In  a  less  organized  fash- 
Ion,  to  the  early  years  of  the  Twentieth 
Centviry. 

During  the  World  War  n  (called  the  Fa- 
therland and/or  Antl-Imperlallst  War  by  the 
Communists)  the  USSR  as  a  sovereign  na- 
tion-state was  an  "ally"  of  the  West  not  by 
choice  but  through  the  necessity  of  more  ade- 
quately defending  the  Socialist  Camp — now 
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the  so-called  World  SocialUt  System  against 
the  "Imperialist  Camp"  then  representing  the 
Axis  Powers  and  presently  "succeeded"  by  the 
World  Capitalist  System  headed  by  the  "US 
aggressive  Imperialist  ruling  circles  of  Wall 
Street"  who  control  not  only  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment and  Its  military-Industrial  complex" 
but  also  subjugate  and  exploit  their  own 
people.  However,  when  the  object  of  W.W,  n 
(Axis  Powers)  was  removed,  the  lux\iry  of 
choice  was  again  permitted  the  CPSU  to 
choose  not  to  continue  the  wsutlme  relation- 
ship of  its  executive-administrative  (nation- 
state)  type  front,  USSR.  On  the  contrary  the 
CPSU  chose  to  continue  and  accelerate  its 
"class"  and  "national  liberation  struggle" 
within  and  without  the  United  Nations 
complex. 

The  willingness  of  the  USSR  Government 
to  enter  the  United  Nations  Organization 
(UNO)  and  to  participate  In  various  world- 
wide problems  such  as  disarmament,  nuclear 
and  space  control,  developing  states'  and 
colonial  Issues,  human  rights,  and  a  host  of 
other  related  subjects  are  all  poet-war  exam- 
ples of  tactics  of  United  Front  From  Above  as 
i4>pUed  to  International  Relations.  For  In- 
stance, "The  United  Front  for  Peace"  (be- 
tween governments  only)  has  found  Its  ex- 
pression in  the  so  called  Spirit  of  Geneva, 
Spirit  of  Camp  David,  Spirit  of  Glassboro  and 
other  "Spirits."  Same  may  be  said  about 
USSR  proposals  for  International  Security 
etc. 

It  Is  worthy  to  note  that  the  USSR  Insists 
and  constantly  utilizes  Its  Veto  Power  in  the 
U.N.O.  rather  than  compromise  Its  United 
Front  objectives  to  capture  this  world-wide 
organization  of  sovereign  nation-states  (not 
nations)  through  covert  Party  Fractions  op- 
erating with  some  of  the  non-Bloc  govern- 
ment delegations  within  the  UJf  .O. 

No  expense  must  be  spared  publicizing 
the  following  words  of  one  of  the  United 
Front's  most  widely  known  spokesman. 
George  Dlmltrov; 

"Comrades,  you  remember  the  ancient  tale 
of  capture  of  Troy,  Troy  was  Inaccessible  to 
the  armies  attacking  her,  thanks  to  her  Im- 
pregnable walls.  And  the  attacking  army, 
after  suffering  many  sacrifices,  was  unable 
to  achieve  victory  until  with  the  aid  of  the 
famous  Trojan  Horse  It  manages  to  penetrate 
to  the  very  heart  of  the  enemy's  camp. 

"We  revolutionary  workers,  It  appears  to 
me  should  not  be  shy  about  using  the  same 
tactics  with  regard  to  our  fascist  foe.  .  .  ." 
or  an  excerpt  from  the  Main  Document,  ot 
the  International  Conference  of  Communist 
and  Workers'  Parties,  Moscow.  17  June  1969; 
"Mass  action  against  Imperialism  Is  an  essen- 
tial condition  for  the  Implementation  of  the 
policy  of  peaceful  coexistence.  Directed 
against  the  warmongers,  react^narles  and 
munitions  monopolies,  this  policy  refiects 
the  Interests  of  the  revolutionary  struggle 
against  any  form  of  oppression  and  promotes 
International  friendship  and  the  develop- 
ment of  fruitful  economic,  scientific,  tech- 
nical and  other  cooperation  between  coun- 
tries with  different  social  systems  and  In 
the  Interest  of  social  prog^ress.  "Tasks  at  the 
present  stage  of  the  struggle  against  Im- 
perialism and  united  action  of  the  Commu- 
nist and  Workers'  Parties  and  all  antl-lm- 
perlallst  forces." 


OUR  BASIC  NATIONAL  NEED  TODAY 
IS  TO  PROMOTE  UNITY  OP  EF- 
FORT, AND  ONENESS  OP  PURPOSE. 
AT  ALL  LEVEI^ 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

a  moving  and  timely  editorial  appeal 
that  appeared  in  today's  Christian  Sci- 
ence Monitor,  emphasizing  the  need  'or 
better  understanding  and  good  will 
throughout  our  country  and  within  our 
Government : 

WORKINO    TOCXTKSK 

We  call  upon  both  President  Nixon  and 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  to  rethink 
their  present  confrontation  over  the  latter's 
turndown  of  Judge  G.  Harrold  Carswell  for 
the  Supreme  Court.  These  are  days  which 
demand  a  bridging,  not  a  widening,  of  disa- 
greements. For  seldom  In  American  history 
has  the  nation  more  needed  an  example  of 
calm,  cool  cooperation  among  the  heads  of 
government. 

As  a  report  troza  Washington  In  yesterday's 
edition  underlined.  President  Nixon's  sharp 
criticism  over  Judge  Carswell  and  the  Sen- 
aite'B  strong  reaction  thereto  could  seriously 
affect  that  working-together  between  White 
House  and  Congress  which  is  particularly 
required  In  these  days  of  widespread  tension. 
We  have  already  heard  predictions  that  Sen- 
ate resentment  may  adversely  affect  that 
body's  decision  on  further  deplojrment  of 
ABM  weaponry.  This  Is  not  the  place  to  de- 
bate the  merits  of  such  deployment.  But  It 
would  be  disgraceful  to  have  so  vital  an 
Issue  decided  through  pique. 

Equally  serious  Is  the  specter  of  sectional- 
ism. Southern  resentment  against  both 
Washington  and  the  rest  of  the  cotmtry  la 
regrettably  high  for  a  number  of  reasons. 
The  great  need  today  Is  to  heal  this  and 
other  breaches  within  the  population.  Al- 
though Judge  Harry  A.  Blackmun  has  now 
been  nominated  for  the  seat  to  which  Pres- 
ident Nixon  earlier  nominated  Judges  Clem- 
ent Haynsworth  and  G.  Harrold  Carswell, 
there  may  well  be  ftirther  nomlnatlona  dur- 
ing the  NUon  administration.  We  urge  the 
President  to  consider  some  weU-quallfled 
Southerner  for  one  such  vacancy. 

But.  above  and  beyond  any  specific  Is- 
sues, there  Is  the  crying  need  for  a  joining 
of  hands  In  a  determination  to  lower  the 
pressures  afflicting  American  society.  We  be- 
lieve that,  for  the  most  part,  both  the  Pres- 
ident and  Congress  have  sought  to  do  this. 
The  President,  on  the  whole,  has  been  adept 
and  soft-spoken  In  his  dealings  with  Con- 
gress. And.  notwithstanding  that  It  Is  con- 
trolled by  the  opposite  party.  Congress  has 
not  been  distinguished  by  a  vindictive  mood 
against  the  President. 

It  would  be  tragic — and  utterly  vinnecee- 
sary — ^for  this  relationship  to  be  destroyed. 
Americans  may  not  always  know  just  how 
they  wish  their  many  problems  to  be  solved. 
But  there  Is  a  longing  In  the  country  for  a 
unity  of  effort,  a  oneness  of  purpose,  a  re- 
turn to  the  former  feeling  that,  whatever 
their  disagreements.  Americans  would  pull 
together  for  the  common  good. 

The  United  States  is  not  a  land  where 
deep  and  rancorous  divisions  are  Inevitable. 
It  was  consciously  founded  In  the  seirvlce 
of  brotherhood.  This  great  principle  must 
be  not  only  preserved  but  strengthened. 


CRUCIAL  APOLLO  MANEUVERS  ARE 
PRETESTED   ON    GROUND 


HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

or   MABSACRTTSRTB 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  16.  1970 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  at  this  time  to  include  In  the  Ricoro 


HON.  OUN  E.  TEAGUE 

or  TXXA8 

XN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  16,  1970 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas,  Mr.  Speaker, 
years  of  research  and  development,  test- 
ing and  evaluation,  and  qualification 
have  gone  into  the  development  of  the 
Saturn  V  vehicles  and  spacecraft.  Our 
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outstanding  astronauts  have  spent  years 
in  developing  their  skills  and  techniques 
for  space  flight.  The  crisis  of  Apollo  13 
has  shown  that  this  care  and  effort  has 
paid  off.  When  faced  with  problems  in 
this  difficult  and  complex  environment 
we  can  be  proud  of  the  performance  of 
our  astronauts  and  the  NASA-industry 
team  supporting  them  on  the  ground. 
The  Wednesday.  April  15  edition  of  the 
Washington  Post  carried  an  article  by  a 
Washington  Post  staff  writer  describing 
the  actions  taken  after  the  problems  were 
encoimtered  on  the  Apollo  flight.  I  place 
this  article  in  the  Record  as  an  example 
of  the  attention,  skill,  and  care  taken  by 
the  manned  space  flight  team  of  NASA 
both  in  Government  and  industry.  I  com- 
mend it  to  the  reading  of  my  colleagues 
and  the  general  pxibllc: 
(From  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  15,  1970] 

Crucial  Apoxxo   Makeuvebs  Aax   Pretested 
ON  Groxtkd 

Houston,  April  14. — Astronauts  Alan 
Shepard  and  Ed  Mitchell  climbed  Into  a  lunar 
module  anchored  In  Building  6  of  the 
Manned  Spacecraft  Center  here  early  this 
morning  and  began  testing  ways  to  fire  the 
craft's  rockets. 

At  the  same  time,  in  Downey,  Calif.,  the 
home  of  North  American  Rockwell,  engineers 
were  pulled  out  of  bed  and  rushed  to  simula- 
tors to  run  emergency  problems  through  their 
computers. 

Astronaut  Richard  Gordon  simulated 
emergency  procedures  In  a  lunar  module  at 
Cape  Kennedy  while  Eugene  Ceman  and 
David  Scott  did  the  same  thing  here. 

The  result  was  that,  emergency  or  not,  al- 
most every  move  the  crew  of  Apollo  13  made 
more  than  200,000  miles  from  earth  had  been 
done  first  In  simulated  spacecraft  and  with 
computers  scattered  around  the  country. 

"We  tried  to  simulate  virtually  everything 
the  crew  had  to  do  that  vras  normal,"  said 
flight  director  Gerald  D.  Grlflln  tonight. 

"We  proved  out  evoything  we  had  them 
do  before  sending  the  order  up." 

These  Included  taking  star  sightings  for 
navigation,  changing  the  communications 
system  to  save  power  and  rigging  a  jerry- 
built  hose  system  to  carry  oxygen  from  the 
lunar  module  "lifeboat"  Into  the  powerless 
command  ship. 

Not  aU  the  simulations  were  left  to  the 
last  minute.  Before  flying  the  ApoUo  13, 
astronauts  Fred  W.  Halse  Jr.,  James  A.  LoveU 
Jr.  and  John  L.  Swlgert  Jr.  had  practiced 
aborting  the  mission  by  using  the  descent 
propulsion  system  of  the  lunar  module 
(Lem) — the  very  thing  they  were  forced  to 
do  today  to  send  them  back  to  earth. 

"We  had  thought  of  that,  but  we  had  hoped 
It  would  never  happen,"  said  John  P.  Mayer, 
chief  of  the  mission  planning  and  analysis 
division  here. 

Just  last  week,  Swlgert,  the  command 
module  pilot,  had  practiced  In  simulators  a 
return  to  earth  without  the  power  needed 
to  run  the  spaceship's  computers  and  guid- 
ance system. 

In  that  case — a  slim  possibility  for  this 
mission — ^he  would  have  to  steer  the  space- 
ship Odyssey  in  by  the  seat  of  his  pants, 
g^ulded  only  by  computers  on  the  ground  and 
flight  directors  here  much  as  an  airline  pilot 
Is  helped  to  land  in  a  dense  fog. 

Simulated  emergencies  are  such  a  way  of 
Ufe  here  that  capsule  communicator  John 
Young,  the  backup  command  pilot  for  this 
mission,  quipped  to  Halse  when  things 
quieted  down  for  a  minute,  "Hey,  Fred,  how 
do  you  like  this  slm?" 

"It's  a  beaut,"  repUed  Halse. 

The  astronauts  running  the  simulator 
spaceships  here  and  at  Cape  Kennedy  are  all 
In  training  for  future  mlsslona. 
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Sbepard  Is  the  commander  and  Mltcbell 
tbe  L«m  pilot  for  Apollo  14.  while  Ceman 
Is  the  backup  commander. 

Scott  Is  the  commander  on  Apollo  16  while 
Gordon  Is  In  the  backup  crew. 

Both  Scott  and  Ceman  are  Teterans  of 
space  eniergencles  themselves. 

In  19M.  a  malfunctioning  thruster  sent 
Scott's  and  Nell  Armstrong's  Oemlnl  8  space- 
craft bucking  wildly  after  they  performed  the 
first  successful  docking  of  two  vehicles  In 
space.  The  three-day  flight  was  ended  early. 

Ceman  was  Lem  pilot  on  Apollo  10  last 
May  when  the  lunar  lander  went  out  of  con- 
trol briefly  50.000  miles  above  the  moon  with 
Tom  Stafford  and  him  In  It. 

All  the  astronauts  have  had  extensive 
training  flying  the  L«m  in  simulators. 

Scott  worked  In  the  Lem  simulator  this 
afternoon,  working  on  ways  to  align  the 
navigation  platform  to  make  sure  that  It  and 
the  command  module  were  pointed  In  the 
right  direction  and  at  the  right  angle  when 
the  descent  engine  was  flred  tonight. 

Plight  planners  here  also  ran  simulations 
of  cutting  of  the  Lem  and  command  module 
from  the  service  module  about  two  hours 
before  landing  In  the  Paclflc  on  Friday  before 
sending  up  the  detailed  instructions  to  the 
Apollo  13  crew. 

Working  with  computers,  the  planners 
tried  six  different  ways  to  end  the  flight— 
the  one  they  expect  to  use  plus  contin- 
gencies in  case  they  have  to  act  sooner. 

Wednesday,  they  will  try  these  out  In  simu- 
lators. 

By  now.  the  tests  are  well  organized — In 
the  programmed  space  agency  manner. 

But  early  this  morning,  before  ground  con- 
trollers knew  all  the  facts  and  bad  com- 
pleted their  abort  plans.  "Imaginations  were 
running  wild."  said  Keith  McKlung.  an  offi- 
cial of  North  American  Rockwell. 

"We  were  trying  desperately  to  identify  any 
Improvements  that  would  work."  lIcKlung 
said. 

For  example,  astronaut  Charles  Duke  In 
mission  control  here  suggested  that  the 
spacecraft  crew  try  navigating  by  the  sun 
and  earth  Instead  of  stars,  which  they  were 
having  trouble  seeing. 

They  tried  this  once  In  space,  but  are  still 
trying  star  sights,  flight  director  Griffin  said. 

Early  in  the  morning,  the  instrumentation 
control  engineer  in  mission  control  came  up 
with  "a  small  little  test"  to  change  the  com- 
munications system  between  spacecraft  and  - 
earth. 

"You  know  how  I  like  those."  said  Olynn 
Lunney.  the  flight  director.  Ironically. 

"Teah."  replied  Garry  Scon,  the  Instru- 
mentation control  engineer,  "but  this  one 
will  save  us  a  little  power  U  It  hangs  In 
there." 

Lunney  and  other  controllers  challenged 
some  of  Scott's  technical  changes,  but  even- 
tually he  won  his  point.  At  about  7  a.m..  the 
new  method,  which  uses  less  electricity  in 
the  power  amplifler.  was  called  up  to  Lovell. 

The  voices  came  throtigh  fine — not  as  loud 
and  clear  as  usual,  but  still  fine.  Lunney  said 
It  was  the  same  quality  of  transmission  as 
America's  first  manned  Merciuy  space  flights 
In  the  early  IMOa. 

At  about  e  ajn..  ground  controllers  began 
worrying  about  a  buildup  of  carbon  dioxide 
In  the  command  module.  One  controller  sug- 
gested to  Lunney  that  they  run  a  hoee  from 
the  lunar  module  (Lem)  to  the  command 
module.  He  said  a  hose  used  during  moon 
landing  to  connect  a  spacesult  to  the  Lem*! 
environmental  system  might  work. 

"That's  a  good  Idea.  Anybody  got  any  ob- 
jections?" asked  Lunney. 

When  Lovell  was  told  of  the  Idea,  be  added 
hla  own  improvement:  splicing  two  hoaes 
together  so  they  will  reach  down  the  long 
tunn*l. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

HJl.  1291— A  BILL  TO  ALLOW  DE- 
DUCTIONS FOR  HOME  IMPROVE- 
MENTS 


April  16,  1970 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or  nxiNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  16.  1970 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
time  ago.  I  Introduced  H.R.  1291,  which 
would  permit  a  taxpayer  a  deduction  for 
expenses  Incurred  in  making  repairs  and 
improvements  to  his  residence. 

The  bill  is  now  pending  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

It  would  be  my  sincere  hope  that  the 
committee  would  give  this  legislation 
sincere  consideration  for,  indeed.  I  be- 
lieve this  is  perhaps  the  most  effective 
way  that  we  as  a  Nation  can  prevent  this 
Rowing  problem  of  neighborhoods  de- 
teriorating to  a  point  where  they  become 
a  slum,  and  then  seeing  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment expend  huge  amounts  of  money 
on  slum  clearance  projects. 

It  is  incredible  that  in  this  Nation  of 
ours  with  its  highly  developed  techno- 
logical facilities  and  progress  in  home 
improvements,  we  should  continue  to  see 
large  sections  of  our  communities,  both 
urban  and  rural,  becoming  slums  in  one 
or  two  decades. 

In  my  own  congressional  district,  we 
have  some  of  the  most  beautiful  neigh- 
borhoods in  America,  but  I  view  with  a 
heavy  heart  the  creeping  deterioration 
of  some  of  the  properties  and  I  fear  that 
pertiaps  in  another  decade  or  so  we  will 
have  no  less  a  serious  problem  in  my 
community  than  we  do  in  many  other 
parts  of  the  city  and  Nation. 

I  can  find  no  rational  reason  why  we 
should  permit  discrimination  to  exist  be- 
tween a  property  owner  who  owns  a 
single-family  dwelling  and  one  who  owns 
an  income-building  dwelling  when  it 
comes  to  deducting  the  cost  of  home  re- 
pairs or  improvements  under  our  existing 
Internal  Revenue  Act. 

We  permit  an  owner  of  a  multiple- 
unit,  income-bearing  building  to  deduct 
the  cost  of  all  of  his  repairs.  But  in  the 
case  of  the  single-family  homeowner,  we 
do  not  permit  him  to  deduct  the  cost  of 
such  repairs  from  his  income  taxes. 

This  is  being  pennywlse  and  pound 
foolish.  I  believe  that  every  homeowner 
should  be  permitted  to  deduct  from  his 
income  tax.  money  he  has  spent  on  main- 
taining or  improving  iiis  property.  Surely 
when  a  homeowner  invests  in  improve- 
ments or  repairs,  whether  it  is  a  single- 
family  home  or  a  multiple-family  home, 
when  ultimately  that  property  is  sold  it 
has  a  substantially  higher  value  at  the 
time  of  sale  and  the  Federal  Government 
recaptures  in  the  form  of  taxes  from  the 
sale  whatever  benefits  may  have  been 
claimed  earlier  in  the  form  of  tax  ex- 
emptions for  home  improvements. 

I  believe  that  enactment  of  this  leg- 
islation would  not  only  stimulate  the 
home-improvement  building  industry 
which  is  now  suffering  a  serious  state  of 
depression,  but  more  important  it  would 
be  the  kind  of  preventive  program  to 
avoid  the  slums  of  the  future. 


I  do  hope  we  can  get  favorable  action 
on  this  legislation. 
A  copy  of  the  bill  follows: 

KH.  1391 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 

of  1964  to  allow  a  taxpayer  a  deduction  for 

expenses  Incurred  In  making  repairs  and 

improvements  to  his  residence 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatit>es  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
part  vn  of  subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
additional  itemized  deductions  for  individ- 
uals) Is  amended  by  redesignating  section 
218  as  section  210.  and  by  inserting  after 
section  iyi  the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  318.  RxPAn  or   Impboviment  of  Tax- 
PATCx'8  Residence. 

"In  the  case  of  an  individual,  there  shall 
be  allowed  as  a  deduction  the  expenses  paid 
by  the  taxpayer  during  the  taxable  year  for 
the  repair  and  maintenance  of.  or  for  altera- 
tions, additions,  or  other  Improvements  to, 
property  owned  by  the  taxpayer  and  used  by 
him  as  his  principal  residence,  to  the  extent 
that  such  expenses  are  not  otherwise  allow- 
able in  computing  the  taxpayer's  deductions 
under  this  subchapter."  

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  such  part  vn 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last  item  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"Sec.  218.  Repair    or    Improvement    of    tax- 
payer's residence. 
"Sec.  219.  Cross  references." 

Sec.  2.  Section  62  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  deflnltlon  of  ad- 
Justed  gross  income)  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
after  paragraph  (8)  the  following  new  p(U-a- 
graph: 

"(9)    REPAIK  OB  IMPROVEMENT  OF  TAXPAYER'S 

REsmENCE. — The  deduction  allowed  by  sec- 
Uon  218." 

Sec.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  taxable  years 
ending  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 


GREAT  LAKES  POLLUTION 


HON.  THOMAS  L.  ASHLEY 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  April  IS.  1970 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ad- 
ministration's proposal  to  halt  the  dump- 
ing of  dredged  materials  in  the  Great 
Lakes  by  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
can  serve  no  other  purpose  than  to  raise 
false  hopes  of  a  solution  for  a  very  real 
problem. 

The  President  has  correctly  diagnosed 
this  problem — the  byproducts  of  our 
modern  technological  society  are  being 
piled  up  in  manmade  mountains  of  pol- 
luted Junk  in  our  once  Great  Lakes. 
However,  his  proposed  solution — having 
local  governments  pay  one-half  the  cost 
of  building  diked  areas  to  receive  the 
dredged  fill — is  an  unreaUstic  prescrip- 
tion that  the  patient  simply  cannot 
afford. 

The  administration's  proposal  com- 
pletely ignores  the  desperate  financial 
plight  of  our  local  governments.  Oper- 
ating from  an  inelastic  tax  base,  our  local 
governments  are  already  hard  pressed  to 
meet  even  the  present  needs  of  our  mod- 
ern cities. 

Moreover,  there  Is  no  reason  why  they 
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should  have  to  pay  the  cost  of  building 
dikes.  Since  1899,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  assumed  the  full  cost  of  build- 
ing and  maintaining  the  Nation's  sys- 
tem of  navigable  waterways — ^including 
the  building  of  dams,  locks  and  the 
dredging  of  navigational  channels.  The 
proper  disposal  of  dredged  material 
which  we  now  And  to  be  grossly  con- 
taminated with  pollutants  is  an  expense 
directly  related  to  the  maintenance  of 
navigable  channels  which  for  too  long 
has  been  unjustifiably  put  aside  by  the 
Federal  Government  in  the  exercise  of 
an  historic  responsibility. 

The  President's  proposal  appears  to 
reverse  and  backslide  from  a  70-year 
policy  of  the  Federal  Government  re- 
lating to  the  construction  and  mainte- 
nance of  shipping  channels  in  navigable 
waters. 

In  short,  the  administration's  pro- 
posal is  a  cruel  sham.  Since  local  govern- 
ments ctmnot  possibly  afford  the  ex- 
pense of  paying  for  50  percent  of  the 
cost  of  constructing  dikes,  the  proposal 
provides  little  hope  of  solving  a  critical 
pollution  problem  which  is  destroying 
the  valuable  natural  resource  value  of 
the  Great  Lakes,  and  Lake  Erie  in  par- 
ticular. 

In  order  to  meet  the  problem  head  on. 
I  am  Joining  with  other  Great  Lakes 
Congressmen  to  prepare  legislation  to 
maintain  the  responsibility  for  this 
cleanup  of  interstate  waterways  where 
it  traditionally  and  rightfully  belongs — 
with  the  Federal  Government.  The  bill 
will  call  for  100  percent  Federal  funding 
for  building  dikes.  The  advent  of  a  mod- 
em, technological  society  has  not  ab- 
solved the  Federal  Government  of  this 
long-standing  obligation. 


PRESENTATION  BY  ED  WIMMER 


HON.  JOHN  H.  DENT 

OF   PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  IS.  1970 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  once  again  it 
gives  me  pleasure  to  present  the  views 
of  Ed  Wimmer,  vice  president  of  the 
National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business. 

Ed  Wimmer,  lecturer,  commentator, 
and  a  tireless  fighter  for  fair  and  equita- 
ble trade  prswtices — domestic  and  for- 
eign— has  long  been  waging  the  good 
fight  for  the  salvation  of  independent 
business  and  our  import  impacted  in- 
dustries. 

I  have  had  many  occasions  to  discuss 
these  matters  with  Ed  both  In  person 
and  by  correspondence. 

I  am  more  convinced  than  ever  before 
that  all  of  us  who  are  working  in  the 
same  vineyard  for  Justice  in  our  market- 
place must  get  together  if  we  are  to  save 
the  future  for  our  coming  generations. 

I  present  Mr.  Wimmer's  March  25, 
1970,  presentation  made  over  WPFB,  In 
Middleton,  Ohio: 

Prxsxntation  bt  Ed  Wimios 

Tonight,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  I  am  go- 
ing to  devote  most  of  my  time  to  a  letter 
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we  have  directed  to  His  ExceUency  Kllchl 
Alche,  Foreign  Minister  of  Japan,  that  deals 
with  the  growing  deplorable  state  of  our  for- 
eign trade  policy.  Our  letter  to  His  Excel- 
lency is  in  answer  to  his  recent  statement: 

"Retaliatory  steps  may  be  taken  by  sev- 
eral nations  if  the  United  States  adds  new 
restrictions  on  Imports." 

Our  Open  Letter  follows: 

Excellenct:  I  have  read  with  deep  con- 
cern that  you  have  made  some  very  indig- 
nant and  even  threatening  remarks  with  re- 
gard to  widespread  retaliation  against  the 
United  States  by  several  countries,  if  otir  Ad- 
ministration should  adopt  long  delayed  meas- 
ures which  would,  in  some  degree,  protect 
many  American  industries  from  annihila- 
tion, and  possibly  give  some  protection  to 
mllUons  of  workers  facing  the  loss  of  their 
Jobs. 

The  United  States  U  the  only  country  In 
the  world  that  not  only  contributed  vast 
sums  of  money  to  rebuilding  war  torn  na- 
tions like  Japan,  but  billions  of  dollars  were 
literally  donated  to  create  hundreds  of  mod- 
em plants  that  are  now  shipping  their  low 
wage,  lo«w   tax  goods  Into  our  country. 

America  Is  the  only  country  in  the  world 
whose  officials  ever  adopted  a  tariff  policy 
based  on  the  proposition  that  its  own  plants 
and  workers  are — expendable  if,  by  liquidat- 
ing same,  we  are  providing  both  foreign 
aid  and  strengthening  foreign  competition. 

Let  me  ask  you,  what  good  can  come  to 
Japan  from  a  bankrupt  North  Carolina  tex- 
tile mill,  a  bankrupt  shoe  factory  in  New 
Hampshire,  or  a  closed  tile  factory  In  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio? 

It  should  be  of  the  utmost  Interest  to  you 
and  your  countrymen  that  our  people  re- 
tain their  Jobs  at  high  pay,  and  that  our  in- 
dustries continue  to  expand,  for  where  else 
will  you  be  able  to  sell  so  many  cars,  cameras, 
motorcycles,  television  sets,  dishes,  toys,  plas- 
tic products,  transistors,  or  work  tools? 

A  few  years  ago  it  was  my  privilege  to 
address  a  convention  In  Chicago,  where  your 
country  had  many  products  on  display.  I 
visited  all  the  booths  and  spoke  with  the 
people  behind  the  counters.  It  was  an  ex- 
perience that  I  said  at  the  time  was  a  little 
frightening,  for  I  had  never  found  more 
aggressive,  courteous  and  knowledgeable 
people  manning  the  booths,  and,  unlike  a 
few  years  earlier,  the  shoddiness  of  your 
products  was  gone,  and  prices  were  far 
below  the  levels  of  our  own  goods. 

My  remarks  before  the  convention  crowd 
were  directed  more  to  your  countrymen  than 
to  anyone  else  in  the  audience,  and  I  asked 
them  if  they  were  afraid  to  put  their  prod- 
ucts and  their  salesmanship  against  Ameri- 
can businessmen  and  workers  In  a  market 
governed  by  a  tariff  structure  that  did  not 
protect  inefficiency  but  did  protect  effi- 
cient Industries  against  competition  based 
on  wages  and  taxes  far  below  their  own. 

What  Is  the  difference,  I  asked  them,  be- 
tween the  cutthroat  competition  of  the  big 
chains  and  discounters  who  have  made  a 
shambles  of  free  and  fair  trade  in  our 
towns  and  cities,  and  your  ooxmtry  coming 
In  with  goods  subsidized  by  wages  and  taxes 
far  below  what  must  be  passed  on  \n  our 
goods  and  services? 

In  the  case  of  the  big  chains,  they  were 
subsidized  by  their  suppliers  and  they  (the 
chains)  used  these  subsidies  to  finance  their 
loss  leaders,  and  left  countless  thousands  of 
independents  on  bankruptcy  row.  And  so  I 
repeat,  how  many  TV  sets,  cameras  and 
cars  will  you  be  selling  on  this  best  of  all 
markets  If  our  system  breaks  down  from 
unfair  trade  from  within  and  from  without? 

Senator  Thomas  J.  Mclntyre  (N.H.)  Is  at- 
tempting to  get  at  least  SOME  protection 
against  further  loss  of  businesses  and  Jobs 
in  his  State.  He  noted  the  closing  of  over 
200  shoe  factories  In  the  U.S.  since   1957, 
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and  at  a  time  of  our  greatest  expansion. 
Shoe  workers  in  Talpan,  for  example,  earn 
22<  an  hour,  less  than  one-tenth  our  wage 
level;  and  I  wonder  to  what  extent  we  fur- 
nished the  money  and  know-how  to  buUd 
those  factories. 

Stop  and  think  of  the  loss  in  hide  sales 
by  our  ranchers  and  farmers,  and  all  the 
raw  materials  and  raw  labor  that  go  Into 
shoe  manufacturing — to  say  nothing  of  ma- 
chinery and  taxes — ^money  in  the  bank  and 
all  things  that  come  from  high  employment 
at  fair  wages.  .  .  .  Stop  and  think,  also,  what 
Japan  would  be  doing  if  we  proposed  that 
the  shoe  be  'put  on  the  other  foot'  for  a 
while;  that  you  subsidize  our  factories  by 
buying  our  shoes. 

Senator  Sam  J.  Ervin,  Jr.  (N.C.),  who  is 
a  protectionist  only  to  the  extent  of  protect- 
ing his  state  and  country  from  ruin,  points 
out  that  textiles  are  the  very  lifeline  of  bis 
entire  area,  and  let  it  be  noted  that  the 
employment  of  minorities  Is  the  highest  In 
the  South,  per  capita,  than  In  any  other 
part  of  our  country. 

The  press  reported  recently  that  the 
Zenith  Radio  Corporation  will  soon  be  op- 
erating in  Talpan,  resulting  In  the  loss  of 
4,000  American  Jobs.  The  president  of  Zenith 
roared  his  disapproval  of  such  a  foreign  trade 
situation,  but  said  his  company  is  helpless  to 
do  otherwise  and  still  survive. 

So  I  ask  again,  what  would  you  say.  Excel- 
lency; what  would  your  country  do  to  stop 
the  United  States  from  putting  a  single  one 
of  your  factories  out  of  business? 

Despite  the  enormous  trade  you  have  with 
America,  our  industries  are  barred  from 
setting  up  or  buying  into  Japanese  indus- 
tries, for  which  I  admire  your  country,  and 
only  wish,  as  I  said  earlier,  that  American 
businessmen  and  American  public  officials 
were  half  as  protective  of  our  markets. 

I  recall  the  words  of  your  Mr.  Tosomatsu 
Natsubara.  Chairman  of  the  powerful  Hllachl 
Shipbuilding  &  Engineering  Company,  who 
warned  that  "chaos  will  reign  in  Japan  If 
U.S.  Industries  are  allowed  to  enter  our  coun- 
try unhampered  by  tariffs."  .  .  .  Ken  Okubo, 
president  of  the  giant  Mltsuiblshl  Electric 
Corporation,  was  equally  emphatic,  and  espe- 
cially so  with  regard  to  the  harm  that  would 
come  to  Japanese  small  businessmen  if  Japan 
opened  its  markets  to  American  big  busi- 
ness. 

You  are  familiar,  I  am  sure,  with  the  long- 
time attempts  of  Congressman  John  Dent 
(Pa.) ,  whose  tireless  flght  for  a  fair  domestic 
and  foreign  trade  policy  has  been  carried 
Into  every  comer  of  the  nation.  Undaunted 
by  the  brand  of  "protectionist" — Mr.  Dent 
has  continued  to  insist  that  "no  nation  can 
keep  its  afiSuency  without  Jobs  for  every 
grade  of  worker — ^from  top  to  bottom  and 
from  bottom  to  top,"  and  he  has  proven  be- 
yond doubt  that  "one-way  trade:  destruc- 
tion of  domestic  industries  and  Jobs  by 
whatever  means,  creates  a  two-level  society — 
the  rich  and  the  poor — leaving  the  middle 
class  as  a  stepping  stone  to  chaos."  Mr. 
Dent's  formula  is  simple: 

"The  economic  laws  of  an  industrial  econ- 
omy are  based  on  three  equal  factors:  pro- 
duction, distribution  and  consumption,  no 
one  of  which  can  stand  alone;  one  being 
harmed  harms  all,  and  harmed  enough,  be- 
comes fatal." 

Like  the  daxmtless  Mr.  Dent,  we  believe 
that  a  healthy  economy  in  Pennsylvania 
(which  State  he  has  served  for  so  many 
years)  Is  the  beet  safeguard  of  a  healthy 
exchange  of  goods  between  the  people  of 
Pennsylvania  and  the  people  of  Japein,  and 
I  think  you  are  selling  your  countrymen 
short  by  insisting  they  be  subsidized  by  our 
high  taxes,  high  wages,  short  hours,  and  huge 
debts — many  of  which  were  accumulated  by 
giving  aid  all  over  the  world,  and,  I  might 
add,  especially  to  Japan.  No  country  on  earth. 
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Including  our  own,  luu  mAtcIied  the  aggres- 
■lvene88  of  your  p«ople,  and  I  say  they  can 
come  Into  this  market  under  tariff  restric- 
tions that  prevent  the  destruction  now  tak- 
ing place,  and  capture  more  than  a  fair 
share  of  our  markets. 

Right  at  the  moment,  our  side  of  the  lm« 
port-export  picture,  when  looked  at  In  tot*l« 
Ity,  appears  towbe  somewhere  near  the  safe 
dde  of  what  we  so  loosely  term  balance  of 
trade,  but  what  has  this  got  to  do  with  our 
entertaining  a  policy  that  this  or  that  kind 
of  Job  or  business  is  expendable?  ...  Do 
you  have  any  expendable  industries?  Any 
Jobs  that  are  expendable?  Would  you  or  any- 
one In  your  government,  or  In  the  business 
world,  accept  an  exchange  of  trade  that 
created  a  displaced  army  of  workers  and  dis- 
illusioned businessmen.  In  Japan? 

A  tew  years  ago  I  dispatched  a  letter  to  a 
Japanese  retail  organization,  and  urged  the 
members  to  oppose  an  invasion  of  Ameri- 
can-Japanese type  supermarket  discount 
stores  and  trading  stamps,  and  over  3.000 
Independents  roared  their  approval  at  a 
meeting  In  Tokyo.  I  understand  the  govern- 
ment acted  favorably  in  this  matter.  My  con- 
tention was  that  Japan's  Independent  enter- 
prisers are  your  last  line  of  defense  against 
the  monopoly-socialism  represented  in  the 
huge  corporate  combines  in  both  our  coun- 
tries. 

General  MacArthur  warned  you.  Just  as 
he  warned  his  own  country,  to  end  oncen- 
tratlon  of  economic  power  before  It  la  too 
late,  and  you  now  wish  to  turn  your 
giants  and  their  counterparts — the  American 
giants — being  scattered  across  the  world, 
loose  in  our  inflated  marketing  situation  and 
thereby  destroying  what  we  all  must  have: 
a  free  and  fair  market  place  In  which  to 
exchange  our  goods,  our  serrlcss  and  our 
friendships. 

When  I  emphasized  this  need  in  my  talk 
before  that  Chicago  convention,  one  of  your 
lovely  ladles  shook  bands  with  me  at  the 
door,  and  said : 

"Mr.  Wlmmer,  why  doesn't  your  govern- 
ment talk  to  us  like  this?"  She  added:  "You 
have  frightened  me  terMMy." 

In  &<iaml,  at  a  convention  of  offlce  ma- 
chine manufacturers,  a  Swedish  official  rose 
on  the  banquet  floor  and  said: 

"I  endorse  what  Mr.  Wlmmer  has  said 
about  fair  trade.  We  do  not  need  to  be  sub- 
sidized to  match  our  products  against  any 
country." 

Ours  U  a  nation  of  welfare  benefits,  debts. 
cold  wars,  monopolistic  combines  and 
chains,  high  interest  rates,  old  age  security, 
back-breaking  taxation,  high  wages  In  most 
areas,  racial  strife,  urban  renewal,  pollu- 
tion problems,  record  crime,  and  colossal 
gaps  In  our  communication  with  each  other 
and  the  outside  world,  and  if  we  do  not  taae 
every  step  within  our  power  to  revitalise 
our  domestic  markets,  save  our  family  farms, 
small  businesses,  local  banks,  and  restore 
the  Jeffersonlan  philosophy  In  this  country, 
the  Japanese,  the  Americans,  and  the  people 
of  the  whole  world  are  going  to  lose  their 
last  best  chance  to  help  bring  order  to  a 
disordered  world. 

May  I,  In  conclusion,  call  upon  the  Japa- 
nese Foreign  Ministry,  and  upon  yotir  own 
Congress,  to  assess  the  arguments  which 
are  offered  In  behalf  of  a  system  of  free  and 
fair  trade,  as  against  a  system  that  ultimately 
destroys  both  domestic  and  foreign  partici- 
pants. 

Unregulated  competition  Is  the  competi- 
tion of  the  tooth  and  the  claw.  The  con- 
sumption of  both  competitor  and  consumer, 
and  this  is  the  kind  of  competition  you 
would  have  us  accept  or  "l^et  retaliation 
from  sereral  nations." 

Thtn  isnt  a  nation  In  the  world  that 
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doesn't  need  our  markets,  our  aid,  or  both, 
so  who  can  afford  to  retaliate  If  all  we  are 
doing  Is  to  create  a  market  in  which  all 
can  do  business,  and  grow? 
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DONATINO  BLOOD 


HON.  MARGARET  M.  HECKLER 

or  MAssACRxrsrrrs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  IS,  1970 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  great  admiration  for 
blood  donors.  I  believe  their  thinking  is 
beautifully  expressed  by  one  of  them.  Mr. 
Frank  L.  Tostl.  Jr.,  of  Taimton.  Mass.. 
who  says: 

I  know  of  no  greater  gift  one  person  can 
give  another  than  the  gift  of  life  and  you  are 
giving  life  each  time  you  donate  blood  for 
an  emergency,  or,  for  that  matter,  any  other 
time. 

These  are  fine  words  from  a  man  who. 
since  1956,  has  donated  37  pints  of  blood 
to  the  American  Red  Cross. 

It  gives  me  real  pleasure  to  call  Mr. 
Tostl's  words  and  record  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  by  inserting  In  the 
RzcoRO  an  article  from  the  Taunton 
Dally  Gazette  about  him.  Mr.  Tostl  and 
his  wife,  Irene,  are  In  charge  of  the 
blood  program  of  the  Mulcahey  School 
PTA.  As  he  explains  their  interest,  "there 
Is  always  a  need  for  blood." 

Donating  blood  Is  a  significant  way  in 
which  the  citizen  can  contribute  to  his 
or  her  commimlty.  The  Tostis,  who  have 
five  children,  have  never  needed  donated 
blood.  However,  they  know  that  others 
do. 

I  think  this  is  a  laudatory  attitude.  I 
commend  Mr.  Tostl  for  his  actions  as  a 
responsible  citizen.  The  text  of  the  article 
follows: 

(Prom  the  Taunton  Dally  Oazette,  Apr.  6, 
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Pkank  Tosn,  Jb.,  Fkkls  Blood  Out 

WOBTHWHILB 

(By  Susie  Tallman) 

Prank  L.  TDstt  Jr.,  says  simply  that,  "I 
know  of  no  greater  gift  one  person  can  give 
another  than  the  gift  of  life  and  you  are 
giving  Ufe  each  time  you  donate  blood  for 
an  emergency,  or,  for  that  matter,  any 
other  time." 

It  Is  In  that  spirit  that  the  Alfred  Lord 
Blvd.  resident  has  contributed  37  pints  of 
his  type  O  positive  blood  to  the  Taunton 
chapter  of  the  American  Red  Croes  durlnf 
bloodmoblle  drives  held  In  the  city. 

"I  started  donating  my  blood  In  19S«  to 
help  others,"  Tostl  revealed.  "I  know  there 
Is  always  a  need  for  blood  and  so  I  give  my 
blood  to  help  other  people,  and  quite  pos- 
sibly someday  I  might  need  help,  too." 

A  native  of  Taunton,  Tostl  Is  a  graduate 
of  Coyle  High  School,  an  Army  veteran  of 
the  Korean  Conflict,  and  the  general  man- 
ager for  St.  Tves  Building  Incorporated  In 
East  Taunton. 

Married  to  the  former  Irene  Grant,  also 
of  this  city,  the  couple  are  In  charge  of  the 
blood  program  at  the  Mulcahey  School  PTA. 

"We  call  on  the  teachers  and  parents  In 
the  group  to  recruit  them  for  the  bloodmo- 
blles,"  he  explained.  "The  program  not  only 
covers  the  donor,  the  members  of  the  PTA, 
but  also  their  Immediate  faznlUas. 


"Although  I  have  never  needed  the  blood, 
nor  has  anyone  In  my  family  ever  needed  It, 

I  always  feel  safe  knowing  that  we  ars 
covered.  Just  In  case,"  he  added. 

"Contributing  your  blood  to  a  bloodmoblle, 
or  In  a  hospital,  doesn't  take  any  time  at 
all,  maybe  30  minutes,  but  there  Is  always 
a  feeling  of  satisfaction  knowing  that  you 
have  donated  blood,"  Tostl  pointed  out. 

He  Is  son  of  Prank  L.  and  Irene  (Bernard) 
TosU  of  30  Mason  St.  and  bs  and  his  wUs 
have  Ave  children. 

They  are  Richard,  who  Is  a  Junior  at  Coyle 
High;  Sharon,  10,  who  attends  Bishop  Cas- 
sldy  High:  Paula,  a  sixth  grader  at  Bennett 
School:  James,  a  fifth  grader  at  Bennett 
School,  and,  Susan,  four-years-old,  who,  her 
father  reports,  "Just  has  a  fine  time  at 
home." 

The  Tostl  family  attends  St.  Paul's  Church 
and  Tostl  Is  a  member  of  the  Coyle  High 
School  Pather's  Club. 

Not  having  any  children  currently  en- 
rolled at  Mulcahey  School,  Tostl  explained 
the  reason  why  he  and  his  wife  are  members 
of  the  PTA  group:  "Sharon  Just  moved  out 
of  Mulcahey,  but  well  have  other  children 
attending  the  school  and  we  thought  we'd 
better  keep  in  touch." 

"Basically,  though,"  be  commented,  "I  do- 
nate blood  to  the  bloodmoblle  because  I  know 
that  everyone  needs  blood  and  I  can't  Ignore 
that  fact  of  life." 

The  next  Taunton  Red  Cross  Bloodmoblle 
will  be  Thursday  at  the  Masonic  Temple  from 
12:46  untU  6:46  pjn. 


ECONOMIC     HARDSHIPS     IMPOSED 
ON  OUR  ELDERLY  BY  INPLATION 


HON.  MANUEL  LUJAN,  JR. 

or  tncw  Mxzioo 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  ApHl  16.  1970 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress 
can  no  longer  Ignore  the  cruel  economic 
hardships  Imposed  on  our  elderly  peo- 
ple by  inflation  and  the  rising  costs  of 
living. 

A  very  large  percentage  of  mail  from 
my  district  in  New  Mexico,  reflective  of 
sentiments  throughout  the  Nation,  bears 
heavily  on  this  problem.  Our  elderly  peo- 
ple demand  and  are  entitled  to  relief 
from  the  specter  of  poverty  and  priva- 
tion in  their  retirement.  The  Social 
Security  Act  was  Intended  to  insure 
every  working  person  a  basic  retirement 
income  by  deducting  a  portion  of  his 
earnings  during  his  working  years  and 
paying  it  back  to  him  when  he  retires 
from  active  emplosonent.  But  the  eroding 
forces  of  inflation  have  placed  him  in 
the  position  of  receiving  dollars  that  are 
worth  much  less  in  purchasing  power 
than  the  dollars  that  were  deducted 
from  his  pay. 

Many  elderly  persons  who  were  un- 
able to  set  aside  savings  other  than  those 
deducted  for  social  security  are  forced 
to  augment  their  social  security  Income 
by  continuing  to  work  after  their  eligible 
date  of  retirement.  Yet  their  industry 
and  willingness  to  work  is  penalized  by 
the  Government  by  a  reduction  in  their 
social  security  pajmients  if  their  out- 
side earnings  exceed  the  $1,680  annual 
maximum. 


April  16,  1970 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today  introducing 
a  bill  to  Increase  this  allowable  maxi- 
mum from  $1,680  to  $3,000.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  this  is  but  one  of  many 
things  the  91st  Congress  must  do  to 
assist  our  elderly  people  meet  the  rising 
costs  of  living  and  to  live  in  dignity  and 
security. 


SEEKS  NATIONAL  VOLUNTEER 
FIREMEN'S  WEEK 


HON.  JACK  H.  McDonald 

or   MICHIOAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  16.  1970 

Mr.  MCDONALD  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  often  take  for  granted  the 
protection  offered  by  a  dedicated  and 
heroic  breed  of  men.  I  sim  referring  to 
the  volunteer  firemen,  who  throughout 
this  United  States  risk  their  lives  count- 
less time  to  protect  human  life. 

As  our  population  has  Increased,  so 
has  our  housing.  Communities  spring  up 
on  the  fringes  of  larger  cities  and  towns, 
many  without  the  tax  base  to  support  a 
fully  staffed  fire  protection  system.  So 
the  community  does  what  men  and 
women  in  this  Nation  have  been  doing 
for  hundreds  of  years:  It  helps  Itself. 
Out  of  a  sense  of  community  responsi- 
bility, the  volunteers  react  to  the  alarm. 
There  is  little  remuneration  for  the 
hours  spent  flghting  fires,  cleaning  de- 
bris, and  keeping  the  equipment  in  or- 
der; yet  the  communities  they  serve 
benefit  greatly. 

I  have  some  personal  knowledge  of  the 
problems  faced  by  flrefighting  agencies. 
As  the  supervisor  of  Redford  Township 
in  Michigan,  I  also  served  as  the  fire 
commissioner.  It  is  not  an  easy  task  to 
provide  adequate  fire  prevention  and 
protection  programs  with  a  permanent 
staff.  The  pressures  are  even  greater  on 
a  volunteer  force.  However,  the  dedica- 
tion to  duty  does  not  lessen  simply  be- 
cause firefighters  are  volunteers. 

The  force  is  composed  of  men  from 
all  walks  of  life.  They  are  mechsmlcs  and 
businessmen.  They  have  other  things  to 
do,  yet  give  of  themselves  the  time  nec- 
essary to  train  and  the  time  demanded  to 
utilize  the  training. 

The  sound  of  the  fire  alarm  puts  this 
force  into  action.  It  rings  at  dinnertime. 
It  brings  them  out  of  bed  at  3  in  the 
morning,  and  interrupts  PTA  meetings. 
But  they  answer  it.  And  lives  are  saved 
because  of  their  efforts. 

Without  thought  of  personal  harm  or 
inconvenience,  the  volunteer  fireman 
answers  the  call.  He  does  not  always  re- 
turn. I  cite  the  recent  tragedy  in  Corry, 
Pa.,  where  five  volimteers  gave  their 
lives  while  flghting  a  flre. 

We  have  little  to  offer  these  men,  Mr. 
Speaker,  but  our  thanks.  In  that  vein.  I 
ask  today  that  my  colleagues  support  a 
House  Joint  resolution  which  I  have  co- 
sponsored.  It  requests  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  designate  the  week 
of  September  19,  1970,  as  National  Vol- 
imteer  Firemen's  Week.  During  that  pe- 
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rlod,  Americans  from  Nome  to  Miami — 
from  Honolulu  to  Bangor — ^wlll  have  the 
opportunity  to  pay  small  tribute  to  a 
band  of  men  without  whom  this  country 
would  suffer. 


DORMAN  HIGH  SCHOOL  CAVALIER 
BAND  WINS  CHERRY  BLOSSOM 
CONCERT 


HON.  JAMES  R.  MANN 

or  SOUTH   CAKOUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  16.  1970 

Mr.  MANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  the 
Dorman  High  School  Cavalier  Band 
from  Spartanburg,  B.C.,  won  the  1970 
Cherry  Blossom  Band  Concert  as  the  out- 
standing band  In  the  Nation.  The  band 
was  declared  grand  national  champions 
on  the  basis  of  winning  first  place  in  the 
concert,  marching,  smd  parade  contests. 
The  Cavaliers  are  only  the  11th  band  in 
history  to  win  first  place  in  all  three 
categories  of  the  Cherry  Blossom  Fes- 
tival competition. 

This  band  has  won  many  other  tro- 
phies in  the  past  several  years  while  par- 
ticipating in  numerous  civic  functions, 
parades,  and  athletic  events.  The  Cava- 
liers are  led  by  Director  Joseph  D.  Mar- 
tin and  Assistant  Director  Larry  R.  Cro- 
mer. Both  of  these  young  men  have  done 
truly  outstanding  Jobs  at  Dorman  High 
School,  especially  when  one  considers 
that  Mr.  Martin  is  serving  only  his  sec- 
ond year  as  director,  and  Mr.  Cromer  his 
first. 

The  outstanding  record  of  this  group 
of  yoimg  people  represents  many  hours 
of  hard  work  on  the  part  of  many  peo- 
ple, including  Dorman  High  School  prin- 
cipal, Allen  O.  Clark.  Upon  the  band's 
return  to  Spartanburg,  Mr.  Clark  ex- 
pressed the  pride  of  the  students,  faculty, 
administration,  and  friends  of  Dorman 
High  School.  I  am  proud  to  Join  In  con- 
gratulating these  fine  yoimg  people  whose 
achievements  have  brought  honor  to 
Dorman  High  School,  the  city  of  Spar- 
tanburg, and  the  State  of  South  Caro- 
lina. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  present  to 
my  colleagues  and  to  the  Nation,  the 
names  of  the  outstanding  young  musi- 
cians of  the  Dorman  High  School  Cava- 
lier Band: 

Band  Ulrunnn 

SEinOBS 

Jeannette  Anderson,  Mary  Alice  Com,  Lynn 
Harrison,  Prleda  Johns,  Terrl  Lambert.  Meg 
Larson,  Vlcke  McAbee,  Olenda  Page. 

Denlse  Pettlt,  Mary  Ann  Putnam,  Ann 
Settle.  Deborah  Wood,  Jimmy  Balllnger,  Aus- 
tin Bobo,  Brlce  Deal,  Doug  Ell  wood. 

Jimmy  Fraley,  Al  Hendley,  Bill  Huckeha. 
Mike  Lanford,  Eddie  Parham.  Lee  Terry, 
Mark  Smith.  MarshaU  Winn. 

JTTNIOIS 

Dianne  Amos,  Jeanne  Anderson,  Barbara 
Burdette,  Judy  Bubanks,  Susan  Foster,  San- 
dra Hemdon,  Joyce  Llpacoml},  Shirley  Mc- 
Calltster. 

Laurlna  Owens,  Sandra  Peterson,  Rhonda 
Sellars,  Oaye  Stevens,  Kathy  Taylor,  Carol 
Wood,  Richard  Dlzbon.  Mike  Henderson. 
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Tom  Hoover,  Handy  Matbls,  Townaend 
McChesney,  Hal  PeUlt,  Dennis  SetUe.  BlUy 
Shlrah.  Ernie  Thlgpen,  Phil  Sinclair. 

SOPHOMORkS 

Janloe  Doyle,  Debbie  Duvall,  Karen  Tnj, 
Jane  Gray,  Mary  Hendley,  Jeannle  Bitter. 
Mary  Nyhart,  Joe  Alexander. 

Chris  Anderson,  Scott  Deal,  Jerry  Lancas- 
ter, Benny  Mason,  Robert  Ranbow,  Greg 
Rhodes,  David  Shealey,  Steve  Winn. 


NEED  FOR  CONTROL  ON  DANGER- 
OUS SUBSTANCES 


HON.  MANUEL  LUJAN,  JR. 

or   NXW    MZXICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  16.  1970 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Justice 
Department  proposed  legislation  which 
was  Introduced  in  the  Senate  as  S.  3246, 
and  In  the  House  as  both  H  Jl,  13742  and 
HJl.  13743,  known  as  the  Controlled 
Dangerous  Substances  Act  of  1969. 

The  Senate  bill  was  assigned  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and  was  re- 
ported with  revisions  and  passed  on  Jan- 
uary 28.  It  was  referred  to  the  House, 
where  a  Jurisdictional  dispute  developed 
between  the  Committees  on  Judiciary, 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  and 
Ways  and  Means. 

The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  with- 
drew, but  the  question  has  still  not  been 
setUed  between  the  other  two  commit- 
tees, and  the  Senate-passed  measure  re- 
mains unassigned  for  even  committee 
consideration,  much  less  consideration 
by  this  entire  House. 

In  the  House,  the  original  proposal 
was  introduced  in  two  parts,  as  HJl. 
13742 — assigned  to  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee — and  H.R.  13743 — assigned  to 
the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee. 

No  action  has  been  taken  on  the  flrst 
part:  hearings  have  been  concluded  but 
no  further  action  scheduled  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Public  Health  and  Welfare 
on  the  second. 

I  would  like  to  share,  with  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  a  letter  from  Douglas 
P.  Ferraro,  associate  professor  of  the  De- 
partment of  Psychology  at  the  University 
of  New  Mexico.  Dr.  Ferraro  could  cer- 
tainly be  classified  as  an  expert  in  this 
area,  and  I  commend  his  thoughts  to 
my  colleagues. 

The  letter  follows: 
Thx  UmvnsiTT  or  Nsw  Mxxioo, 

Depasticxnt  or  Pstchologt. 
Albuquerque.  N.  Mex..  March  11, 1970. 
Representative  Maitukl  Lujam, 
Washington,  B.C. 

De&b  Reprxskntativc  Ltijan:  I  should  like 
to  urge  your  support  of  Senate  Bill  3246. 
"The  Controlled  Dangerous  Subetances  Ac* 
of  1969,"  which  iB  presently  before  the  House 
for  Its  consideration.  This  measure,  although 
essentially  a  law-enforcement  bUl,  has  cer- 
tain provisions  with  ImpUcattons  for  eduoa- 
Hon  and  roarnrrh  programs  which  I  conaldar 

THe  bill  has  been  criticized  because  it  gives 
the  Attorney  General  authority  to  oontrol 
dangerous  substances  after  considering  the 
advice  of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare.  Many  researchers  are  oS.  the 
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opinion  that  authority  for  control  of  these 
drugs  should  cccne  directly  from  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare.  Thla  Is  because  the 
present  bill  also  authorlaes  the  Attorney 
General  to  carry  out  necessary  education 
and  research  programs.  Thus,  It  is  argued 
that  the  bill  would  create  another  sclentlfle 
bureaucracy  which  la  unnecessary  given  the 
existence  of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare. 

My  reason  for  support  of  the  bill  In  Its 
{resent  form  Is  that  I  do  not  feel  that  the 
law-enforcement  responsibilities  regarding 
drug  abuse,  now  the  responsibility  of  the 
Department  of  Justice,  should  be  se(>arated 
from  the  educational  and  research  responsl' 
blUUes  for  drug  abuse.  It  Is  clear  that  the 
control  of  drug  abuse  must  Include  educa- 
tional and  research  attempts  to  deal  with 
the  treatment  and  rehabilitation  of  narcotic 
abusers.  Putting  the  research  and  educa- 
tional responsibilities  under  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare  would  serve  to  separate 
what  should  be  parallel  programs. 

I  strongly  support  the  establishment  of 
the  Advisory  Committee  on  ICartjuana  called 
for  In  the  bill.  I  should  like,  also,  to  add  my 
voice  of  disapproval  to  the  bill's  "No-Knock  " 
provision.  However.  It  Is  clear  that  sufficient 
restrictions  upon  the  "No-Knock"  provision 
have  been  written  Into  the  law  to  make  it 
workable  If  necessary. 
Sincerely. 

Douglas  P.  PntXAao,  Ph.  D., 

Associate  Professor. 

We  all  reaUze  the  urgency  of  action 
in  this  area  of  national  concern:  none 
more,  I  am  sure,  than  those  members 
of  the  committees  considering  this 
legislation. 

I  respectfully  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  Members  of  the  House  should 
be  granted  an  early  opportunity  to  con- 
sider either  the  Senate  bill  or  the  two 
House  bills.  For  this  reason,  I  join  my 
concerned  fellow  New  Mexican  in  urging 
these  committees  to  reach  accord  in  this 
matter  as  soon  as  possible. 


OBSERVANCE  OP  VERRAZANO 
DAY,  APRIL  18 


HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

OP   NVW    TOKK 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRSSENTATTVZS 
Thursday.  April  16.  1970 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  each  day  and  night  a  constant 
flow  of  tra£Qc  crosses  the  bridge  span- 
ning the  narrows  between  Staten  Island 
and  Brooklyn.  All  of  the  users  of  this 
magnificent  bridge  are  well  aware  that 
it  is  named  the  Verrazano  Bridge.  Many 
of  than  are  aware  also  of  the  significant 
contribution  which  Giovanni  da  Verra- 
zano made  to  the  development  of  this 
country. 

Tb  our  loyal  Italo-Amerlcan  citizens 
the  name  Verrazano  evokes  both  pride 
and  respect.  The  heroic  deeds  of  one  of 
the  world's  most  Intrepid  navigators  and 
explorers  are  cherished  indeed  by  all 
people  of  Italian  birth  or  lineage.  But 
Verrazano  is  not  a  hero  only  to  the  sons 
of  Italy;  he  has  gained  well-Justtfled  rec- 
ognition by  all  America  as  a  fitting 
member  of  our  revered  assemblage  of 
national  heroes. 
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So,  B^.  Chairman,  on  the  birthday  of 
this  gallant  mariner  who  was  bom  on 
April  18,  1480,  we  shall  Join  with  all  our 
Amerlcan  friends  of  Italian  descent  in 
paying  homage  to  the  youthful  captain 
who  was  first  to  discover  New  York  Har- 
bor and  Narragansett  Bay.  Verrazano 
was  not  only  a  courageous  navigator 
braving  unknown  waters  and  hostile  na- 
tives, but  he  was  meticulous  in  his  chart- 
ing and  mapping  of  so  much  of  our  U.S. 
coastline  reaching  from  the  Carollnas  to 
Newfoundland.  Without  such  naviga- 
tional aids  developed  by  him  the  thou- 
sands of  ships  which  later  came  to  our 
shores  would  have  suffered  greatly  in 
seeking  safe  havens  in  which  to  drop 
anchor. 

We  have  honored  Verrazano  with  a 
commemorative  postage  stamp.  We 
should  continue  to  honor  him  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies  each  year  upon 
his  birthday,  reminding  ourselves  of  his 
magnificent  accomplishments  in  our  be- 
half. We  must  honor  his  memory  also  as 
a  man  who  gave  his  life  in  pursuit  of  the 
goals  which  he  diligently  sought  to 
achieve. 


April  16,  1970 


YOUTH  CAMP  SAFETY 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OP    New    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  16.  1970 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
summer  approaches,  we  in  Congress 
must  once  more  consider  the  health  and 
safety  of  the  7  million  youths  who 
will  be  spending  this  summer  in  our  Na- 
tion's many  summer  camps.  At  this  time, 
there  are  no  Federal  regulations  regard- 
ing summer  youth  camps  which  have 
traditionally  fallen  within  the  responsi- 
bility of  State  and  local  agencies  for 
regulation. 

Unfortunately,  many  States  have 
failed  in  their  responsibility  to  estab- 
lish or  enforce  standards  of  our  camps. 
In  fact,  many  States  have  failed  to  enact 
any  legislation  regarding  youth  camp 
safety.  Some  States  do  not  even  require 
camps  to  be  licensed  before  operating. 
Others  have  no  standards  whatever  for 
camp  personnel. 

In  1967.  I  introduced  legislation  call- 
ing for  Federal  regulation  in  this  area. 
The  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  report  on  this  bill  found  that 
a  problem  does  In  fact  exist  and  sug- 
gested a  more  extensive  study  of  the 
status  of  existing  camp  regulation. 

I  introduced  a  bill  in  the  first  session 
of  the  90th  Congress  suggesting  an  in- 
depth  study  of  discrepancies  in  health 
and  safety  standards,  in  the  various 
States.  Hearings  were  held  and  the  ses- 
sion ended  with  the  bill  in  committee. 

The  problem  continues  and  is  growing 
with  the  addition  of  new  camps  every 
summer  and  the  continuing  operation 
and  growth  of  established  camps.  Every 
summer  the  parents  of  our  Nation's 
youth  are  taking  imnecessary  chances 
by  sending  their  children  to  camps  which 


are  not  under  adequate  inspection  or 
health  and  safety  reg\ilations. 

Therefore,  I  have  once  again  intro- 
duced legislation.  H.R.  17031,  to  institute 
the  study  originally  suggested  by  HEW 
with  the  idea  of  eventual  positive  legis- 
lation in  this  field.  The  children  of  our 
country  and  their  parents  deserve  better 
protection  than  they  are  presently  re- 
ceiving. I  believe  it  is  our  responsibility 
in  Congress  to  act  quickly  to  provide 
them  with  this  protection.  Let  us  hope 
that  a  national  tragedy  will  not  be 
needed  to  precipitate  the  legislative  ac- 
tion which  is  already  overdue. 


JUSTICE  DOUGLAS 


HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

OP  MISSOUU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIViai 

Wednesday.  Apnl  IS.  1970 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  once  again 
the  word  "impeach,"  has  reverberated 
through  these  Chambers.  For  the  second 
time,  as  it  was  in  1953,  the  charge  is  again 
leveled  at  the  behavior  of  Associate  Jus- 
tice of  the  Supreme  Court.  William  O. 
Douglas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  well  aware  that  the 
proceedings  against  Justice  Douglas 
have  been  labeled  as  "retribution"  for 
the  rejection  by  the  other  body,  of  the 
nominations  by  President  Nixon  of 
Judges  Hajmsworth  and  Carswell  to  be- 
come members  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

I  for  one.  am  able  to  refute  such 
charges,  because  I  have  long  been  an 
advocate  of  the  removal  of  this  "medi- 
ocre" mind  from  the  High  Bench.  It  is 
my  opinion,  that  had  Justice  Douglas 
been  a  man  of  integrity,  he  would  have 
resigned  from  the  Court  following,  if  not 
before,  the  disclosures  of  his  dealings 
with  the  ill- famed  Parvin  Foundation. 
Thus  he  personally  belles  the  constitu- 
tional requirements  of  "good  behavior," 
in  order  to  insure  tenure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  come  to  this  well 
on  many  occasions  to  discuss  the  words 
and  deeds,  of  William  O.  Dougleis.  I  have 
always  defended  his  right  to  Intemperate 
mouthings  as  a  private  citizen,  but  never 
have  I  condoned  his  right  to  such  utter- 
ances while  one  of  nine  Supreme  Court 
Justices,  who  eventually  have  the  final 
say  in  the  course  that  this  Nation  will 
follow. 

In  1863,  H.  F.  Amlel  said: 

Liberty  and  equaUty  are  all  right  In  their 
places,  but  not  when  used  as  excuses  for 
justice. 

He  knew  that  anarchy  breeds  anarchy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  case  is  clear,  if  Wil- 
liam O.  Douglas  does  not  openly  advocate 
riots,  he  fuels  the  mind  of  thoee  who 
would  riot. 

If  William  O.  Douglas  is  not  openly 
advocating  rebellion,  he  gives  the  ap- 
pearance of  one  who  desires  rebellion. 

If  ever  a  man  should  be  held  accoimt- 
able,  that  man  is  William  O.  Douglas,  and 
the  word  "Justice"  should  never  again 
be  used  in  connection  with  hia  name. 


Arml  16,  1970 


CONGRESSMEN  HAWKINS,  STOKES, 
AND  CLAY  INDICATE  SUPPORT 
FOR  CIVIL  RIGHTS  COMMISSION 
ASSESSMENT  OF  NIXON  POSITION 
ON   SCHOOL   DESEGREGATION 


iH 


HON.  WILUAM  (BILL)  CUY 

OF   ICISSOCBI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  16.  1970 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  3  weeks 
ago,  the  President  made  a  special  state- 
ment on  school  desegregation.  History 
will  note  that  it  was  an  unprecedented 
happening,  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  should  have  to  write  a 
special  statement  to  tell  the  Nation  how 
he  will  go  about  obeying  the  law. 

It  is  a  national  disgrace  to  hear  a 
President  go  before  the  public  and  try 
to  convince  himself  that  black  citizens 
shall  have  certain  rights.  But  it  is  a  na- 
tional tragedy  to  hear  a  President  go  be- 
fore the  public  to  rationalize  the  limits 
of  those  rights. 

We  now  have  the  benefit  of  an  in- 
depth  analysis  of  the  President's  school 
desegregation  statement  which  was  re- 
cently released  by  the  U.S.  Commission 
on  Civil  Rights.  My  colleagues.  Congress- 
man Augustus  Hawkins  and  Congress- 
man Louis  Stokes,  join  me  in  endorsing 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission  report.  We 
urge  our  colleagues  to  direct  their  atten- 
tion to  the  statement  which  follows: 
Statement  op  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil 

Rights    Concekninc    the    Statement    bt 

THE  President  on  ELEMEirrAKT  and  Sec- 

ONDAKT  School  Desegregation 

On  March  24,  1970,  the  President  Issued  an 
Important  civil  rights  sUtement.  The  Presi- 
dent's statement  Is  comprehensive  and 
thoughtful.  He  has  made  clear  his  strong 
support  for  the  constitutional  principle  of 
the  1064  Supreme  Court  decision  In  Brouon 
v.  Board  of  Education:  "We  are  not  backing 
away.  The  Constitutional  mandate  will  be 
enforced." 

The  President  also  has  given  his  view  of 
the  contents  of  that  constitutional  mandate. 
"Deliberate  racial  segregation  of  pupils  by 
official  action,"  the  President  said,  "Is  unlaw- 
ful, wherever  It  exists."  He  pointed  out  em- 
phatically that  "It  must  be  eliminated  'root 
and  branch' — and  It  must  be  eliminated  at 
once."  Further,  the  President  stated  that 
"segragatlon  of  teachers  must  be  eliminated" 
and  ordered  that  steps  be  taken  to  assure 
against  discrimination  in  the  quality  of  fa- 
cilities or  the  quality  of  education  delivered 
to  school  children  within  individual  school 
districts. 

The  President  recognizes,  however,  the  Is- 
sues are  more  complex  than  merely  ending 
current  practices  of  deliberate  public  school 
segregation  and  discrimination,  and  their 
Implications  for  the  future  of  the  country 
are  far-reaching.  While  many  of  the  prob- 
lems are  common  to  nearly  all  minority 
groups  In  all  parts  of  the  country,  others  fre- 
quently are  tinique  to  particular  sections  of 
the  cotintry  or  to  particular  minority  groups. 
Problems  of  segregation  and  Inadequate 
school  facilities,  for  example,  cut  across  ra- 
cial or  ethnic  lines  and  exist  in  all  regions. 
Black  children  In  the  rural  South,  however, 
experience  educational  deprivations  differ- 
ent In  kind  from  those  of  children  who  Uve 
In  northern  ghettos.  By  the  same  token,  Mex- 
ican American  and  other  Spanish-speaking 
children  experience  unique  hardships  when 
they  come  from  homes  where  their  first  lan- 
guage Is  Spanish  but  enter  an  educational 
environment    where    only    Kngllsh    Is    per- 
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mltted,  and  as  a  result  are  shunted  auto- 
matically into  lower  ability  groups  and  sub- 
jected to  curricular  discrimination. 

The  President  addressed  himself  to  many 
of  the  more  complex  Issues  that  have  been 
troubling  the  Nation — issues  such  as  what 
can  be  done  about  so-called  de  facto  school 
segregation,  what  are  the  most  effective  and 
sensible  means  of  enforcing  school  desegre- 
gatlo  requirements,  bow  much  of  a  social 
burden  can  the  schools  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  bear,  bow  Important  Is  Integration 
to  the  achievement  of  minority  group  chil- 
dren, how  effective  can  busing  be  as  a  means 
of  carrying  out  school  desegregation,  how 
important  Is  adherence  to  the  neighborhood 
school  principle,  and  what  kinds  of  resoiut^es 
should  the  Federal  Government  make  avail- 
able to  local  communities  to  achieve  the  goal 
of  equal  educational  opportunity? 

These  are  Issues  of  critical  importance  de- 
serving of  the  highest  level  of  consideration 
and  discussion.  In  the  course  of  its  history, 
the  Commission  has  paid  continuing  atten- 
tion to  many  of  these  Issues.  We  are  com- 
mitted to  the  purpose  for  which  this  Com- 
mission was  created:  To  act  as  an  objective, 
bipartisan  factfinding  agency  and  to  con- 
tinually apprise  the  President,  the  Congress, 
and  the  Nation  of  the  facts  as  we  see  them. 
The  Commission  believes  that  the  experience 
and  Information  we  have  gathered  over  the 
years  concerning  the  issues  discussed  In  the 
President's  statement  provide  a  sound  basis 
for  analysis  and  comment  that  can  contrib- 
ute to  their  clarification  and  be  of  help  to 
educators,  other  public  officials,  and  con- 
cerned Americans  generally.  It  Is  In  this 
spirit  that  we  speak  out  now. 

DR    JURE   VERST7S   DE   PACTO 

The  President  draws  a  sharp  distinction 
between  de  jure  and  de  facto  school  deseg- 
regation, contending  that  under  the  former 
there  Is  a  positive  duty  to  end  it,  while  un- 
der the  latter,  "school  authorities  are  not 
Constitutionally  required  to  take  any  posi- 
tive steps  to  correct  the  imbalance."  This 
statement  represents  a  strict  Interpretation 
of  existing  Supreme  Court  decisions. 

It  can  be  argued,  however,  that  the  Su- 
preme Court's  decision  in  Brovm  warrants 
a  broader  interpretation.  For  one  thing, 
while  the  holding  of  the  Supreme  Coiirt  In 
the  Brown  case  was  limited  to  legally  com- 
pelled or  sanctioned  segregation,  the  Court's 
concern  extended  as  well  to  segregation  re- 
sulting from  factors  other  than  legal  com- 
pulsion. The  Supreme  Court  quoted  with  ap- 
proval a  lower  court  finding  that  "Segrega- 
tion of  white  and  colored  children  in  public 
schools  has  a  detrimental  effect  upon  the 
colored  children.  The  impact  is  greater  when 
it  has  the  sanction  of  law  .  .  ."  (Emphasis 
added),  and  concluded:  "Separate  educa- 
tional facilities  are  inherently  unequal  .  .  ." 

Thus  the  Court  expressly  recognized  the 
Inherent  Inequality  of  all  segregation  noting 
only  that  the  sanction  of  law  gave  it  greater 
Impact.  In  a  sense,  therefore,  the  President's 
sharp  distinction  between  de  jure  and  de 
facto  segregation  tends  to  blunt  what  many 
think  is  a  crucial  thrust  of  Brown. 

The  Commission,  moreover.  In  the  course 
of  Its  investigations,  has  found  numerous 
examples — North  and  South — which  suggest 
that  It  is  not  adequate  to  describe  school  seg- 
regation as  purely  de  facto — that  In  many 
cases,  school  segregation  that  appears  to 
result  solely  from  accidental  housing  pat- 
terns turns  out,  upon  closer  examination, 
to  result  In  large  part  from  decisions  by 
school  and  other  public  officials. 

For  example,  decisions  on  school  boundary 
lines  have  been  made  with  the  purpose  and 
effect  of  Isolating  minority  group  members 
In  their  own  separate  and  imequal  schools. 
Sites  for  new  schools,  even  recently,  have 
been  strategically  selected  so  as  to  assure 
against  racially  Integrated  student  bodies. 
"Hie  size  of  schools  has  been  determined  with 
an  eye  toward  maintaining  racial  separation. 
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Aa  the  President  recognizes,  conduct  of  this 
type  Is  Illegal.  Instances  of  purposeful  school 
segregation  have  been  found  In  surprising 
places,  in  the  North  as  well  as  the  South. 
The  school  systems  of  New  Rochelle,  New 
York;  South  Holland,  Illinois;  Pasadena  and 
Los  Angeles,  California;  and  Pontlac,  Michi- 
gan, are  among  those  which  have  been  fo\ind 
by  the  courts  to  have  practiced  deliberate 
school  segregation  In  violation  of  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment.  There  Is  no  doubt  that 
there  are  many  more  Instances  of  school 
segregation  resulting  from  conscious  deci- 
sions of  school  officials  than  the  relative 
handful  that  have  come  to  the  attention 
of  the  courts. 

It  also  should  be  understood  that  legally 
compelled  or  sanctioned  school  segregation 
Is  not  a  phenomenon  unique  to  the  South. 
In  many  northern  and  western  states,  the 
current  pattern  of  racial  separation  of  stu- 
dents is  a  legacy  of  an  era  when  laws  and 
policies  explicitly  authorized  segregation  by 
race.  States  such  as  Indiana,  New  Mexico  and 
Wyoming  maintained  separate-but-equal 
laws  beyond  the  mid  19408.  In  other  northern 
states,  such  as  Ohio  and  New  Jersey,  cities 
and  counties  persisted  In  maintaining  separ- 
ate schools  for  black  students  well  into  the 
1950e. 

Even  In  those  instances  where  school  segre- 
gation is  a  result  of  housing  patterns  with 
no  apparent  complicity  of  school  officials, 
government  at  aU  levels — local.  State,  or 
Federal — Invariably  is  heavUy  Implicated. 
Historically,  racial  zoning  ordinances  Im- 
posed by  local  law  were  a  formidable  factor 
In  creating  and  maintaining  racially  exclu- 
sive neighborhoods.  Although  such  ordi- 
nances were  held  unconstitutional  as  early 
as  1917,  some  communities  continued  to  en- 
force them,  even  as  late  as  the  1950e. 

Judicial  enforcement  by  State  courts  of 
racially  restrictive  covenants  has  been  an- 
other Impotrant  factor.  Although  these  cov- 
enants were  private  agreements  to  exclude 
members  of  designated  minority  groups,  the 
fact  that  they  were  enforceable  by  the  courts 
gave  them  maximum  effectiveness.  Not  until 
1948  was  the  judicial  enforcement  of  such 
covenants  held  unconstitutional,  and  not 
until  1953  was  their  enforcement  by  way  of 
money  damages  held  unlawful.  Racially  re- 
strictive covenants  no  longer  are  Judicially 
enforceable,  but  they  still  appear  In  deeds 
and  the  residential  patterns  they  helped  to 
create  still  persist. 

Various  exercises  of  local  governmental  au- 
thority, such  as  decisions  on  building  per- 
mits, the  location  of  sewer  and  water  facili- 
ties, building  Inspection  standards,  zoning 
and  land  use  requirements,  and  the  power  of 
eminent  domain  have  been  used  to  exclude 
minority  group  members  from  designated 
neighborhoods  and  even  from  entire  commu- 
nities. 

The  Federal  Government,  principally 
through  its  public  housing  and  PELA  mort- 
gage Insurance  programs,  has  been  aiU  too 
often  a  willing  partner  In  the  creation  and 
perpetuation  of  racially  segregated  neighbor- 
hoods, even  to  the  point  of  Insisting  upon 
them.  UntU  the  late  1940s,  for  example,  FHA 
Insisted  on  racially  restrictive  covenants  to 
insure  against  Integrated  housing  develop- 
ments. Until  1962  when  the  Executive  Order 
on  Equal  Opp>ortunity  in  Housing  was  issued, 
the  agency  continued  willingly  to  do  busi- 
ness with  discriminatory  builders  and  de- 
velopers. The  Public  Housing  Administration 
permitted  its  funds  to  be  used  for  the  crea- 
tion and  perpetuation  of  segregated  housing 
projects  well  after  the  courts  had  made  It 
clear  that  such  practices  were  In  violation  of 
the  Constitution.  Other  Federal  programs, 
such  as  the  highway  and  urban  renewal  pro- 
grams, which  Involve  massive  displacement 
and  relocation,  also  have  had  the  effect  of 
Intensifying  residential  segregation. 

The  point  we  are  making  la  that  the  cur- 
rent situation  we  face.  In  which  most  ml- 
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norlty  group  cblldran  attend  acbool  In  laoU- 
tlon  from  children  of  the  majority  group. 
Is  not  accidental  or  purely  de  facto.  In  many 
cases.  It  hae  resulted  In  whole  or  In  substan- 
tlal  part  from  an  acciunulatlon  of  govern- 
mental actions.  Thus  the  categorical  distinc- 
tion between  de  jure  and  de  facto  segrega- 
tion Is  not  aa  clear-cut  as  It  would  appear. 
Upon  closer  examination,  there  Is  probably 
little  legal  substance  to  the  concept  of  de 
facto  school  segregation.  Purther,  in  the 
Commission's  view,  the  Government  haa  a 
moral  as  well  as  legal  responsibility  to  undo 
the  segregation  it  has  helped  to  create  and 
nmlntaln.  There  is  no  statute  of  limitations 
by  which  government  in  Its  many  forms  can 
be  exonerated  from  Its  past  misdeeds  or 
relieved  of  its  current  obligations. 

The  Commission  believes  that  the  neces- 
sary course  of  action  is  to  make  available  to 
the  Department  of  Justice  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  the 
resources  necessary  to  determine  on  a  na- 
tionwide basis  those  cases  which  appear  on 
the  surface  to  involve  de  facto  segregation 
but  which  In  reality  involve  de  jure  school 
segregation,  and  then  to  take  steps  to  cor- 
rect the  situation.  We  note  that  the  Presi- 
dent, In  his  budget  request  for  Fiscal  Tear 
1B71.  has  aaked  for  substantial  increases  in 
resources  for  civil  rights  enfcvcement  In 
both  departments — 56  additional  positions 
for  the  Civil  Rights  Division  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  and  144  additional  positions 
for  the  Office  of  Civil  Righu  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  It 
is  Important  that  the  Prealdent's  request  be 
honored.  It  also  is  Important  that  the  atten- 
tion of  these  two  departments  be  directed 
specifically  to  the  problem  of  apparent  de 
facto  segregation  that  may.  In  fact,  have 
been  consciously  created  and  malntMped  de 
jure.  We  believe  that  to  accept  without  In- 
vestigation the  notion  of  widespread  for- 
tuitous and  ingenious  school  segregation  and 
to  determine  poUcy  on  that  basU  would  be 
a  serious  mistake. 

Purther,  there  ia  a  large  arsenal  of  weap- 
ons, in  the  form  of  nondiscrimination  laws 
and  low-  and  moderate- in  come  housing  pro- 
grams, available  to  combat  housing  segrega- 
tion and  remove  it  as  a  cause  of  school  seg- 
regation. As  this  Commission  also  recently 
pointed  out  In  its  report  on  "Federal  Instal- 
lations and  Equal  Housing  Opportunity." 
the  leverage  of  the  substantial  economic 
benefits  generated  by  Federal  installations 
can  be  used  effectively  to  promote  bousing 
desegregation. 

Another  Important  way  to  promote  hous- 
ing desegregation  la  to  provide  people  with 
the  economic  wherewithal  necessary  to  ex- 
pand their  choice  of  housing.  The  President's 
Family  Assistance  and  Manpower  Training 
proposals,  as  well  as  the  Administration's  en- 
dorsement of  the  "Philadelphia  Plan."  rep- 
resent forward  movmg  efTorts  to  enable  the 
poor,  a  disproportionately  high  number  of 
whom  are  minority  group  members,  to  Join 
the  Nation's  economic  mainstream  and  ex- 
pand their  choice  in  housing  and  other 
asi>ects  of  life  through  adequate  income  and 
job  stability. 

DrroacKKKirr  op  school  DcaEcaKSATioN 
The  President's  statement  was  largely 
silent  concerning  the  means  that  will  be 
used  to  bring  about  an  end  to  dual  school 
systems.  Experience  in  the  16  years  since  the 
Brown  decision  provides  many  lessons  on 
what  tlnd  of  enforcement  works  and  what 
kind  does  not.  During  the  first  ten  years 
following  Broton,  when  litigation  was  the  sole 
enforcement  mechanism,  progress  in  carry- 
ing out  the  Supreme  Court's  mandate  was 
frustratlngly  slow — three  percent  desegre- 
gation In  10  years.  Since  the  enactment  of 
Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  how- 
ever, with  its  provision  for  administrative 
enforcement,  progreae  has  accelerated  enor- 
mously—30  to  40  percent  dwegregaUon  m 
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the  last  five  years.  In  a  July  8,  1008,  state- 
ment the  Attorney  Qeneral  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  In- 
dicated that  the  Government  was  deem- 
phaslzlng  the  use  of  administrative  enforce- 
ment under  Title  VI  In  favor  of  a  return  to 
litigation.  This,  despite  the  evidence  of  the 
practical  utility  of  title  VI  as  an  enforce- 
ment mechanism,  The  fact  that  the  President 
made  no  reference  to  the  means  to  be  used 
raises  the  fear  that  litigation  will,  in  fact, 
continue  to  be  substituted  for  administrative 
enforcement.  In  its  September  1969  report  on 
"Federal  EInforcement  of  School  Desegrega- 
tion." the  Conmilsslon  characterized  the  Ad- 
ministration's reliance  on  litigation  as  "a 
major  retreat  in  the  struggle  to  achieve 
meaningful  school  desegregation."  The  Com- 
mission believes  it  is  important  that  a  clear 
statement  of  policy  b«  made  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  allay  these  fears. 

The  President  made  plain  in  bis  statement, 
however,  two  other  principles  which  appar- 
ently will  guide  his  Administration  in  carry- 
ing out  the  Supreme  Court's  mandate:  local 
discretion  and  reliance  on  good  faith  of  local 
school  administrators.  Again,  on  the  basis 
of  the  experience  of  the  past  16  years,  the 
Commission  believes  that  neither  is  ade- 
quate assurance.  The  progress  that  has  been 
made  In  promoting  school  desegregation  in 
the  South  has  not  often  resulted  from  local 
initiative,  alone,  but  more  frequently  from 
persistent  Federal  pressure.  Joined  with  local 
initiative.  Experience  also  has  demonstrated 
that  results  alone — and  not  good  faith — are 
the  only  true  measure  of  compliance  with  the 
Supreme  Court's  mandate. 

BCaOEN     ON    THZ    SCHOOLS 

Another  area  that  warrants  further  discus- 
sion is  the  suggestion  that  we  are  asking  too 
much  of  our  schools.  The  President  said: 
"They  have  been  expected  not  only  to  edu- 
cate, but  also  to  accomplish  a  social  trans- 
formation." The  Commission  believes  this  Ls 
true — that  much  is  being  asked  of  our 
schools,  that  much  always  has  been  asked  of 
them.  The  important  point,  however.  Is  that 
they  have  delivered.  During  the  great  waves 
of  immigration  that  brought  millions  of  op- 
pressed people  to  this  land  of  promise,  it  was 
the  schools  that  we  relied  upon  to  educate 
the  children  of  these  immigrant  families  and 
to  integrate  them  into  American  society. 
They  did  not  fall  us  then. 

But  they  are  falling  today.  The  children 
of  the  Nation's  ghettos  and  barrios  are  not 
receiving  the  quality  of  education  alTorded 
to  more  affluent  majority  group  ciilldren,  nor 
are  they  being  enabled  to  Join  the  Nation's 
social  and  economic  mainstream.  Above  all, 
they  are  not  being  Integrated  into  American 
society,  but  are  becoming  alienated  from  it. 
To  be  sure,  the  problems  facing  the  schools 
may  be  more  difficult  than  those  they  faced 
In  earllier  days  when  they  succeeded  so  well. 
But  these  problems  cannot  be  viewed  as  in- 
soluble, nor  can  we  relieve  our  schools  of  the 
burden,  heavy  as  it  may  be,  of  being  the 
chief  instrument  by  which  they  will  be  re- 
solved. For  the  schools  occupy  a  special  place 
in  American  society.  Aa  the  President  point- 
ed out: 

"The  school  stands  in  a  unique  relation- 
ship to  the  community,  to  the  family,  and 
to  the  individual  student.  It  is  a  focal  point 
of  community  life.  It  has  a  powerful  impact 
on  the  future  of  all  who  attend.  It  is  a  place 
not  only  of  learning,  but  also  of  living — where 
a  child's  friendships  center  where  he  learns 
to  measure  himself  against  others,  to  share, 
to  compete,  to  cooperate — and  it  is  the  one 
institution  above  all  other*  with  irhlch  the 
parent  shares  his  child." 
'  Public  schools  must  again  be  asked  to 
play  their  traditional  role  aa  "the  balance 
wheel  of  the  social  machinery."  It  will  not  do 
to  Insist,  that  we  are  placing  too^  heavy  a 
burden  on  the  schools.  It  is  a  burden  that 
they  always  have  accepted  and  they  must 
accept  it  now.  It  should  be  a  national  prl- 
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orlty  of  the  blgbaat  order  to  provide  our 
■choQla  with  the  necessary  resources — ade- 
quate faclliUee,  better  teacher  tralnmg,  and 
the  like — to  bear  this  burden.  It  Is  for  this 
reason  that  we  welcome  the  President's  allo- 
cation of  one  and  a  half  billion  dollars.  There 
are  urgent  needs  for  all  of  this  and  more, 
plus  a  clear  pinpointing  of  the  precise  edu- 
cational priorities  for  school  Improvement 
throughout  the  country. 

There  simply  Is  no  other  institution  In  the 
cotintry  so  equipped  to  do  the  Job.  If  the 
public  schools  fall,  the  social,  economic,  and 
racial  divisions  that  now  exist  wUl  grow  even 
wider.  It  would  be  even  worse,  however,  if  the 
schools  do  not  even  try. 

IXPOBTANCX   or  SCHOOL   XNTEGXATIOIf 

In  his  March  3,  1970,  message  on  "Educa- 
tion Reform,"  the  President  made  the  fol- 
lowing statement:  "Quality  is  what  educa- 
tion is  all  about:  desegregation  la  vital  to 
that  quality."  That  statement  did  not  rep- 
resent a  suggestion  of  a  new  direction  in  na- 
tional policy,  but  rather,  an  accurate  and 
succinct  description  of  one  of  the  corner- 
stones of  established  policy. 

It  has  been  settled  that  desegregation  is 
fundamental  to  the  achievement  of  equal 
educational  o|>portunity.  All  three  branches 
of  the  Federal  Government  have  spoken 
with  one  firm  resolve  on  this  matter  and 
the  Nation  has  committed  itself  to  achieving 
the  goal  of  quality  integrated  education  for 
all  of  our  ctxildren.  Studies  have  Iseen  made, 
such  as  the  Coleman  Report,  the  Conunis- 
sion's  own  report  on  "Racial  Isolation  in  the 
Public  Schools,"  and  a  recent  study  of  the 
New  York  State  Board  of  Regents,  which 
indicate  that  racial,  as  well  as  social  class, 
integration  has  a  positive  effect  on  the 
achievement  of  school  children.  These  stud- 
ies are  useful  in  contributing  to  better  im- 
derstanding  of  the  elements  that  make  for 
quality  education.  They  in  no  way  question 
the  fundamental  policy  of  school  desegrega- 
tion. That  policy  Is  based  on  considerations 
as  important  as  school  achievement  scores. 
School  integration  Is  necessary  to  create  the 
understanding  and  sense  of  common  purpose 
so  vital  to  the  Nation's  future  well-being. 
The  key  question  now  is  not  the  relative 
merits  of  desegregation,  but  how  to  aooom- 
pliah  it. 

It  ia  true,  as  the  President  points  out,  that 
the  adult  community  has  failed  to  achieve 
for  Itself  the  kind  of  multiracial  society  that 
we  are  seeking  to  achieve  in  schools.  The 
failure  of  the  adult  community,  however, 
only  highlights  the  necessity  of  insuring  that 
our  children  receive  the  kind  of  training  in 
Integrated  school  envlrotunents  that  will 
equip  them  to  thrive  In  the  multiracial  so- 
ciety they  will  enter.  In  fact,  nowhere  is  inte- 
gration more  easily  achieved  than  among 
children,  who  are  born  without  prejudice  and 
who  accept  other  human  beings  for  their 
human  values,  without  automatic  Judgments 
based  on  race  or  color.  If  we  delay  this  train- 
ing until  they  enter  the  adult  society,  we 
will  have  been  too  late.  It  is  in  the  schools 
where  our  children's  attitudes  and  percep- 
tions can  be  influenced  to  enable  them  to 
succeed  where  we,  their  parents,  have  failed. 

BUSIMO 

In  his  statement,  the  President  raised  the 
issue  of  busing  and  cautioned  that  we  must 
proceed  with  the  least  possible  disruption  to 
our  children's  education.  Busing  has  become 
an  emotionally  charged  word  and  the  issues 
Involved  have  been  the  subject  of  consider- 
able misunderstanding.  Many  who  oppose 
busing  do  so  on  the  basis  of  certain  assiunp- 
tlons,  one  of  which  is  that  riding  to  school 
disrupts  a  child's  education  and  causes  harm. 
This  is  a  serious  Issue  which  should  not  be 
argued  solely  In  terms  of  assumptions  or 
emotion.  The  Commislon  believes  that  facts 
which  it  has  found  in  the  course  of  its 
investigations  may  contribute  to  clarifying 
the  issue  and  sharpening  the  debate  over  it. 
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Busing  is  neither  a  new  nor  a  luiique  tech- 
nique, and  its  use  is  not  limited  to  facilitat- 
ing desegregation.  For  example,  for  decades, 
black  and  white  children,  alike,  In  the  South 
were  bused  as  much  as  50  miles  or  more  each 
day  to  assure  perfect  racial  segregation.  In 
many  csises,  busing  was  the  exclusive  privi- 
lege of  white  children — black  children  often 
were  required  to  walk  considerable  distances. 
No  complaints  then  were  heard  from  whites 
of  any  harmful  effects.  Nor  was  any  concern 
exhibited  over  the  damage  suffered  by  black 
children  through  their  deliberate  segrega- 
tion. The  Supreme  Court  In  Brovm  described 
vividly  the  nature  of  the  barm  to  which 
Negro  children  were  being  subjected. 

"To  separate  them  from  others  of  similar 
age  and  qualifications  solely  because  of  their 
race  generates  a  feeling  of  inferiority  as  to 
their  status  in  the  community  that  may 
affect  their  hearts  and  minds  in  a  way  un- 
likely ever  to  be  undone." 

Thus  the  arguments  that  some  now  make 
about  the  evils  of  busing  would  appear  less 
than  ingenuous.  The  plain  fact  Is  that  every 
day  of  every  school  year  18  million  pupils — 
40  percent  of  the  Nation's  public  school  chil- 
dren— are  bused  to  and  from  school,  and  the 
buses  log  in  the  aggregate  more  than  two 
billion  miles — nine  billion  passenger  miles — 
each  year.  It  also  should  be  understood  that 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  school  busing 
has  nothing  to  do  with  desegregation  or 
achieving  racial  balance.  The  trend  toward 
consolidation  of  schools,  for  example,  par- 
ticularly in  rural  areas,  requires  extensive 
busing.  It  causes  no  disruption  to  the  edu- 
cational routines  of  the  children  and  is 
treated  as  normal  and  sensible. 

Amid  the  controversy  over  busing,  in 
numy  school  systems.  North  and  Ek>uth,  trans- 
portation is  being  used  quietly  and  effec- 
tively as  a  means  of  bringing  about  desegre- 
gation. The  bus  rides  are  not  long — in  Berke- 
ley, California,  for  example,  a  city  of  120,000 
people,  the  bus  trip  never  exceeds  20  min- 
utes— and  it  causes  no  harm.  In  the  South, 
of  course,  the  amotint  of  busing  needed  to 
telng  about  desegregation  frequently  is  con- 
siderably less  than  was  required  to  maintain 
dual  school  systems.  For  example,  at  the 
Commission's  1968  hearing  in  Montgomery, 
Alabama,  we  found  that  black  students  in 
Selma.  seeking  to  attend  trade  school,  were 
bused  some  60  miles  to  the  nearly  all-black 
Trenholm  School  in  Montgomery,  although 
the  Rtifus  King  trade  school  was  located  in 
Selma.  Rufus  King,  however,  was  all-white. 

It  Is  a  mistake  to  think  of  the  problems  of 
desegregation  and  the  extent  that  busing  la 
required  to  facilitate  It  solely  in  the  context 
of  the  Nation's  relatively  few  giant  urban 
centers  such  as  Chicago,  New  York,  or  Loa 
Angeles.  In  most  of  our  cities  the  techniques 
necessary  to  accomplish  desegregation  are  rel- 
atively simple  and  busing  creates  no  hard- 
ships. The  experience  in  communities  which 
have  successfully  desegregated  could  easily 
be  transferred  to  cities  of  greater  size. 

Even  in  giant  urban  centers,  progress  in 
desegregation  does  not  require  interminable 
bus  rides  or  disruption  of  our  children's 
education.  The  President,  in  discussing  the 
recent  California  court  dedsiou  requiring 
desegregation  of  the  Los  Angeles  school  sys- 
tem, quoted  "local  leaders"  as  estimating 
that  the  total  cost  of  busing  will  amount  to 
40-milllon  dollars  over  the  next  school  year. 
This  estimate  represented  the  contention  of 
the  defendants  in  that  litigation.  It  was  pre- 
sented to  the  court  for  the  purpose  of  argu- 
ing against  the  feasibility  of  desegregation 
in  that  city's  school  system.  In  fact,  the  court 
rejected  this  estimate  as  luireallstic. 

In  Los  Angeles,  as  in  other  cities,  sub- 
stantial desegregation  can  be  accomplished 
throtigh  relatively  simple  devices  such  as 
alteration  of  existing  school  attendance  areas, 
school  pairing,  and  the  establishment  of 
central  schools.  To  be  sure,  transportation 
la  necessary  in  giant  tirban  centers  as  It  is 
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In  smaller  cities,  but  here  too.  It  is  false  and 
defeatist  to  assume  that  the  bus  rides  must 
be  lengthy  or  that  the  education  of  our  chil- 
dren will  be  disrupted. 

In  the  Commission's  view,  the  emphasis 
that  some  put  on  the  issue  of  busing  is  mis- 
placed. As  most  Americans  would  agree,  it  Is 
the  kind  of  education  that  awaits  our  chil- 
dren at  the  end  of  the  bus  ride  that  is  really 
important. 

I'TEICRBOaHOOD  SCHOOLS 

In  his  statement,  the  President  empha- 
sized the  desirability  of  maintaining  the 
nelghtKsrhood  school  principle.  For  several 
reasons,  the  Commission  questions  whether 
this  should  be  one  of  the  cornerstones  upon 
which  national  educational  policy  rests. 

For  one  thing,  neighborhood  schools  do 
not  represent  the  Invariable  principle  gov- 
erning school  attendance  that  many  believe. 
Frequently,  neighborhood  attendance  is  sub- 
ordinated to  other  educational  goals.  In  some 
cities,  for  example,  handicapped  children  or 
academically  talented  students  attend  schools 
other  than  the  one  In  their  neighborhood. 

Further,  the  Commission  has  found  nu- 
merous instances  of  departures  from  neigh- 
borhood attendance  policy  that  have  had  the 
effect  of  promoting  racial  segregation,  where 
faithful  adherence  to  the  neighborhood 
school  principal  would  have  assured  inte- 
grated student  bodies.  In  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
and  San  Francisco,  California,  for  example, 
optional  zones  were  created  to  permit  white 
students  who  otherwise  would  have  attended 
racially  Integrated  schools  to  choose  Instead 
nearly  all-white  schools  out  of  their  neigh- 
borhood. Transfer  plans,  ostensibly  Instituted 
to  relieve  overcrowding,  also  have  had  the 
effect  of  promoting  racial  separation. 

There  Is,  in  fact,  a  good  deal  of  incon- 
sistency and  hypocrisy  that  all  too  often  sur- 
round the  lip  service  paid  to  the  neighbor- 
hood school  principle.  Courts,  as  well  as 
school  officials,  have  had  little  difficulty  in 
dismissing  its  Importance  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  segregation.  In  Cincinnati  In 
1876,  for  example,  black  children  who  had 
to  walk  four  miles  each  way  to  attend  a 
black  school  brought  suit  to  enter  the  much 
nearer  white  school.  The  court  refused  and 
said:  "ClUldren  cannot  cluster  around  their 
schools  Uke  they  do  around  their  parish 
church."  Several  years  ago,  then  Chief  Judge 
Tuttle  of  the  UJS.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Fifth  Circuit,  In  a  case  involving  the  Mobile, 
Alabama,  school  system,  made  some  observa- 
tions on  this  point : 

"Both  in  testimony  and  in  the  briefs, 
much  is  said  by  the  appellees  about  the 
virtues  of  'negihborhood  schools.'  Of  course, 
in  the  brief  of  the  Board  of  Education,  the 
word  'neighborhood'  doesn't  mean  what  It 
usually  means.  When  spoken  of  as  a  means 
to  require  Negro  children  to  continue  to 
attend  a  Negro  school  in  the  vicinity  of  their 
homes,  it  is  spoken  of  as  a  'neighborhood' 
school  plan.  When  the  plan  permits  a 
white  child  to  leave  his  Negro  'neighborhood' 
to  attend  a  white  school  In  another  'nelgh- 
Iiorhood'  it  becomes  apparent  that  the 
'neighborhood'  is  something  else  again.  As 
every  member  of  this  court  knows,  there 
are  neighborhoods  In  the  South  and  in  every 
city  of  the  South  which  contain  both  Negro 
and  white  people.  So  far  as  has  come  to  the 
attention  of  this  court,  no  board  of  educa- 
tion has  yet  suggested  that  every  child  be  re- 
quired to  attend  his  'neighborhood  school' 
if  the  neighborhood  school  ts  a  Negro 
school.  Every  Board  of  Education  has  claimed 
the  right  to  assign  every  white  child  to  a 
school  other  than  the  neighborhood  school 
under  such  circumstances.  And  yet,  when 
it  ts  suggested  that  Negro  children  in  Negro 
neighborhoods  be  permitted  to  break  out 
of  the  segregated  pattern  of  their  own  race 
in  order  to  avoid  the  'Inherently  unequal' 
education  of  'separate  educational  fadlitiee,' 
the  answer  too  often  is  that  the  Children 
should  attend  their  'neighborhood  achooL' 
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So,  too,  there  is  a  hollow  sound  to  the  super- 
ficially appealing  statement  that  school  areas 
are  designed  by  observing  safety  factors,  such 
as  highways,  railroads,  siTeams,  etc.  No  mat- 
ter how  many  such  barriers  there  may  be, 
none  of  them  is  so  grave  as  to  prevent  the 
white  child  whose  'area'  school  is  Negro  from 
crossing  the  barrier  and  enrolling  in  the 
nearest  white  school  even  though  it  be  sev- 
eral Intervening  'areas'  away." 

There  also  Is  some  question  whether  the 
narrow  attendance  areas  served  by  neighbor- 
hood schools  truly  represent  the  "neighbor- 
hood" as  we  currently  understand  that  term. 
In  fact,  the  meaning  of  neighborhoods  has 
changed  over  the  years.  Recent  developments 
in  the  pattern  of  urban  life — rapid  popula- 
tion shifts  and  the  growing  distances  city 
residents  travel  for  recreation,  business,  and 
shopping — have  diffused  traditional  neigh- 
borhood patterns.  They  no  longer  are  the 
self-contained,  cohesive  conununities  they 
may  once  have  been.  In  short,  it  is  doubtful 
that  adherence  to  the  neighborhood  school 
principle  is  required  by  considerations  of 
close  community  ties  in  narrow  geographical 
areas.  The  schools  have  an  opportunity,  by 
broadening  the  geographical  areas  they  serve, 
to  expand  the  experience  of  children  beyond 
that  of  the  restricted  confines  of  their  nar- 
rowly defined  neighborhood,  and  establish 
the  school  as  a  broader  "community"  or 
"neighborhood"  in  which  the  lives  of  all  who 
attend  can  be  enriched. 

If  adherence  to  the  neighborhood  school 
principle  frequently  Interferes  with  efforts 
to  promote  desegregation,  there  also  Is  some 
question  concerning  Its  value  as  a  means  of 
providing  quality  education.  The  essence  of 
the  neighborhood  school  is  a  self-contained 
unit  serving  a  relatively  small  student  popu- 
lation. In  larger  units,  however,  economies  of 
scale  frequently  make  possible  the  offering  of 
a  broader  curriculum  and  the  provision  of 
new  and  expensive  equipment  that  are  not 
economically  possible  In  schools  which  serve 
small  numbers  of  students.  Many  rural  areas, 
for  example,  in  an  effort  to  In^rove  the 
quality  of  education,  have  abandoned  the 
tradition  of  small  individual  school  houses  In 
favor  of  consolidated  schools  serving  much 
larger  student  bodies.  In  short,  adherence  to 
the  neighborhood  school  principle  under  cur- 
rent conditions  not  only  tends  to  Interfere 
with  efforts  at  desegregation,  but  also  has 
Uttle  bearing  on  efforts  to  improve  the 
quality  of  education  and  In  some  cases  may 
«ven  thwart  those  efforts. 

The  Commission  believes  that  Ideally  and 
ultimately,  resolution  of  the  problem  of 
school  segregation  lies  in  residential  deseg- 
regation, which  will  remove  the  emotional 
issue  of  neighborhood  schools  from  the  arena 
of  civil  rights  controversy.  Residential  deseg- 
regation can  be  accomplished  through  laws 
and  policies  designed  specifically  to  secure 
an  open  housing  market,  and  administered 
with  dedication  and  purpose.  This  does  not 
mean,  however,  that  efforts  to  desegregate  the 
schools  should  await  the  day  when  neighbor- 
hood desegregation  has  been  achieved.  We 
cannot  afford  to  make  Integrated  education 
wholly  dependent  upon  open  housing,  for  to 
do  so  would  be  to  consign  at  least  another 
generation  of  children  to  education  in  ra- 
cially isolated  schools. 

HELPING   COMICTTNITIES   TO   DESEGBXCATK 

We  have  spoken  of  communities  that  have 
recognized  the  problem  of  school  segregation 
and  have  determined  to  eliminate  it  on  thetr 
ovm.  Many  of  these  are  in  the  South  and  they 
have  complied  with  Judicial  and  administra- 
tive requirements  by  devising  Imaginative 
and  successful  plans  not  only  for  achieving 
physical  desegregation  but  also  for  asstirlng 
quality  education  for  all  children.  Some  of 
these  communities  are  in  areas  conunonly 
thought  to  be  among  the  most  opposed  to 
desegregation.  For  example.  Pass  Christian 
and  New  Albany,  Mississippi,  both  have  ac- 
complished ftill  desegregation  and  have  taken 
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steps  to  assure  th»t  the  desegregated  schools 
are  not  white  schools  or  black  schools,  but 
schools  that  all  children  can  leel  a  part  of. 
As  measured  by  white  and  black  student  par- 
ticipation In  school  activities,  dally  attend- 
ance rates,  and  achievement  scores,  their  ef- 
forts have  been  successful. 

Other  conununltles,  particularly  1b  the 
North,  while  they  have  been  «inder  no  legal 
compulsion  to  accomplish  desegregation, 
nonetheless  have  sought  to  do  the  Job.  The 
President  has  pointed  out  that  these  school 
officials  are  free  to  take  steps  beyond  the 
constitutional  minimum*  to  diminish  racial 
separation. 

The  Commission  questions,  however, 
whether  this  Is  enough,  and  whether  the  ap- 
propriate poeture  of  the  Federal  Government 
on  this  Important  matter  should  be  merely 
a  passive  one.  Rather,  we  believe  It  Is  essen- 
tial that  resources.  In  the  form  of  financial 
and  technical  assistance,  be  made  available 
to  assist  these  communities  In  bringing  about 
total  and  successful  desegregation  aa  rapidly 
as  possible. 

We  recognize,  of  course,  that  the  President 
has  made  a  commitment  of  one  and  one-half 
billion  dollars  over  the  next  two  years  to 
carry  out  his  school  policies,  and  we  applaud 
this  step.  There  Is  need  to  clarify  how  this 
money  will  be  used.  The  President  specified 
two  purposes:  "Improving  education  In  ra- 
cially Impacted  areas.  North  and  South,  and 
for  assisting  school  districts  In  meeting  spe- 
cial problems  Incident  to  court-ordered  de- 
segregation." 

It  Is  not  clear  whether  these  two  purposes 
are  considered  mutually  exclusive — whether 
school  districts  not  under  court  order  would 
be  eligible  for  assistance  under  this  program 
to  promote  desegregation  or  whether  the 
President's  proposal  assumes  that  so-called 
d«  /acto  segregation  Is  with  us  to  stay.  If  the 
letter,  then  the  proposal  may  well  have  the 
effect  of  providing  built-in  financial  Incen- 
tives for  the  perpetuation  of  racial  segrega- 
tion In  schools  not  under  court  order  and 
transform  an  acceptance  of  the  reality  of  de 
facto  segregation  Into  self-fulfilUng  proph- 
esy. We  believe  again  that  further  official 
clarification  of  this  point  Is  needed. 

The  President  has  made  It  clear  to  all  that 
his  Administration  Intends  to  carry  out  the 
Supreme  Court's  mandate  of  an  Immediate 
end  to  legally  sanctioned  dual  school  systems. 

Much  more,  however,  is  necessary.  The 
problems  of  racial  Isolation  In  the  Nation's 
schools  cannot  be  resolved  solely  through 
cautious  adherence  to  a  narrow  construction 
of  existing  case  law.  The  coiuts.  In  defining 
the  constitutional  requirements  relating  to 
desegregation  have  informed  us  only  of  our 
minimum  mandate,  not  the  maximum  that 
we  are  permit  ced  to  do  to  accomplish  school 
desegregation.  In  education,  as  In  other  areas 
of  national  concern.  It  Is  the  responsibility 
of  the  Congress  and  the  Executive  Branch 
to  act  beyond  this  minimum,  using  the 
broad  authority  provided  under  the  Con- 
stitution. Thus  It  Is  not  sufficient  to  say  that 
local  school  officials  who  have  not  main- 
tained legally  compelled  separate  systems 
may  desegregate  their  schools  if  they  choose 
to.  The  necessity  of  desegregation  must  also 
be  urged  and  the  resources  made  available  to 
accomplish  it  If  our  Nation  Is  to  move  to- 
ward the  Ideal  of  "one  Nation,  under  Ood. 
Indivisible,  with  Uberty  and  Justice  for  all." 
It  Is  this  word  "all,"  with  its  special  con- 
notation of  equal  educational  opportunity 
for  all  the  children  In  America  which  has 
Inspired  most  of  our  comments.  We  believe 
that  here  Is  the  central  concern,  the  true 
promise  of  what  America  will  be  In  the  years 
ahead — one  Nation,  Indivisible,  or  two  Na- 
tions divided 

The  Commission  fears  that  the  President's 
statement,  particularly  his  sharp  distinction 
between  de  fure  and  de  facto  segregation, 
well  may  have  the  net  effect,  though  un- 
intentional, of  stgnallng  a  major  departure 
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from  the  policy  of  moving  toward  integrated 
schools  and  that  open  society  of  which  he 
spoke  so  well  In  his  statement. 

Last  September,  in  Its  report  on  "Federal 
Enforcement  of  School  Desegregation. "  the 
Commission  pointed  out: 

"This  Is  certainly  no  time  for  giving  aid 
and  comfort,  even  unintentionally,  to  the 
laggards  while  penalizing  those  who  have 
made  comemndable  efforts  to  follow  the  law, 
even  while  disagreeing  with  It.  If  anything, 
this  Is  the  time  to  say  that  time  is  running 
out  on  us  as  a  Nation.  In  a  word,  what  we 
heed  most  at  this  Juncture  of  our  history  Is  a 
great  positive  statement  regarding  this  cen- 
tral and  crucial  national  problem  where 
once  and  for  all  our  actions  clearly  would 
match  the  promises  of  our  Constitution  and 
Bill  of  Rights." 

The  Commission  Is  aware  that  the  prob- 
lem of  school  segregation  Is  one  of  enormous 
difficulty  and  complexity.  Yet  a  realistic  as- 
sessment of  the  scope  and  dimensions  of 
the  problem  should  not  result  In  a  resigned 
acceptance  of  Its  Indefinite  continuation  or 
a  defeatist  conclusion  that  It  Is  beyond  our 
capacity  to  resolve.  The  Commission  Is  con- 
vinced of  the  ability  and  will  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  respond  affirmatively  to  a  call 
to  end  the  Injustice  that  school  segregation 
represents.  This  call  requires  a  major  Invest- 
ment of  resources,  the  conunltment  of  pub- 
lic and  private  officials  on  the  Federal,  State, 
and  local  level — Indeed  of  all  Americans — 
and  above  all,  the  continuing  example  of 
courageous  moral  leadership  from  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States. 


April  16,  1970 


SAINT  MARTIN 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOtTISIAN* 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  16,  1970 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  the 
great  silent  majority  of  the  American 
people  rest  in  their  silent  apathy  and  be- 
hold the  frantic  efforts  of  a  few  to  canon- 
ize Blartin  Luther  King,  one  "Oeorge" 
is  doing  something  about.  George  S. 
Schuyler,  renowned  Journalist,  author, 
and  newspaperman  has  spoken  out  in 
his  usual  courageous  American  manner. 

I  think  that  his  story.  "Saint  Martin" 
should  be  read  by  all  and  include  it  as  a 
[>art  of  my  remarks : 

Saimt  Mabtin? — Thx  Marin  Luthxb  Kino 
MsMoaiAi. 

(By  0«orge  S.  Schuyler) 
The  fantastic  drive  to  lift  the  late  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  to  saintly  status  pro- 
ceeds apace.  The  whole  spectacle  would  have 
delighted  old  Anatole  Prance  and  provided 
abundant  supplementary  material  for  a  se- 
quel to  Penguin  Island  In  which.  It  will  be 
recalled,  bandits  and  rogues  In  the  course  of 
time  became  national  heroes. 

As  George  Washington.  Thomas  Jefferson, 
and  Abraham  Lincoln  whirled  In  their  graves. 
King  achieved  In  death  a  national  memorial 
day  with  flags  at  half-mast  throughout  the 
American  empire,  and  every  politician  of  note 
trooping  to  his  funeral  In  Atlanta  weeping 
crocodile  tears.  While  they  knelt  In  prayer  at 
the  King  bier,  vandallstlc  blacks  put  a  hun- 
dred cities  to  torch. 

Before  the  smoke  of  the  bonfires  subsided, 
there  came  impudent  demands  from  nlUtant 
Marxists  that  every  conceivable  public  build- 
ing, highway,  airport,  and  school  building  be 
named  for  the  Atlanta  preacher  who  had  led 
a  doeen  half-wit  mobs  against  public  order 
and  had  secured  financial  backing  from  both 


the  "white  power  structure"  and  the  Com- 
munists to  operate  revolutionary  schools  to 
train  his  subordinates  for  the  bedevllment 
of  sundry  communities. 

It  was  only  shortly  after  an  assassin's  bullet 
relieved  the  country  of  King's  presence  that 
his  long-planned  march  on  Washington,  to 
plant  In  Its  center  a  hobo  city,  was  led  by 
his  lieutenant  Ralph  D.  Abernathy.  Ralph 
resided  the  while  In  a  comfortable  motel  as 
his  dupes  wallowed  In  the  bog  of  Resurrec- 
tion City.  Yet  this  disgraceful  performance 
was  at  government  expense,  even  to  the  feed- 
ing of  the  mules  who  "marched"  to  Washing, 
ton  on  railroad  fiatcars. 

The  Klng-Abernathy  mob  didn't  quite  get 
around  to  burning  down  the  White  House  as 
had  the  British  In  the  War  of  1812.  but  they 
came  close  to  It. 

Nobody  would  have  believed  such  an  out- 
rage could  occur  had  there  not  been  so  many 
witnesses,  including  President  Lyndon  John- 
son who  peered  gloomily  at  the  wreckage 
from  his  front  window,  while  his  Attorney 
General  cautioned  the  police  and  mlUtla  to 
treat  the  ruffians  gently  and  respect  their 
Constitutional  right  to  rob,  burn,  and  rape. 

Incredulity  soared  when  a  few  weeks  ago 
a  front-page  headline  in  the  New  York  Times 
declared:  "King  Family  Halting  Talks  With 
Nixon  For  Memorial."  The  public  had  not 
known  that  any  such  talks  were  going  on 
between  the  Nixon  Administration  and  the 
King  family  for  a  giant  King  memorial  In 
Atlanta!  The  talks  were  abandoned  it  seems 
"because  of  what  the  Kings  say  Is  Mr.  Nixon's 
'Indifferent  attitude'  toward  the  black  and 
poor  people."  Mrs.  Coretta  Scott  King,  the 
widow — and  a  violent,  rampaging  Copper- 
head m  her  own  right — said  that  "Mr.  Nixon 
at  one  point  had  encouraged  the  project,  but 
that  the  Idea  collapsed  .  .  .  after  seven 
months  of  unpubllclzed  negotiations."  It  bad 
been  rather  like  meeting  secretly  with  the 
Vletcong. 

Dolefully.  Hanoi  Coretta  moaned :  "We  felt 
that  to  get  Federal  support  for  a  memorial 
would  have  been  a  beautiful  thing  not  only 
for  our  country  but  for  oppressed  people 
throughout  the  world.  But  President  Nixon's 
attitude,  his  lack  of  real  concern,  suggests 
that  his  Administration  is  motivated  by 
racist  attitudes." 

Nixon's  attitude  could  also  have  been  mo- 
tivated by  a  concern  for  how  Americans 
would  react  to  building  such  a  monument 
to  a  man  whose  personal  staff  had  Included 
convicted  perverts.  Communist  organizers, 
and  even  a  member  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Communist  Party,  U.S-A. 

One  might  have  regarded  the  whole  thing 
as  a  figment  of  King  family  Imagination 
had  not  Leonard  Garment,  a  top  White 
House  aide,  confirmed  the  statement,  saying 
It  was  the  first  time  he  had  heard  that  the 
Kings  planned  to  break  off  talks;  that  he  had 
not  been  aware  of  any  difference  of  opinion 
over  Mr.  Nixon's  "Civil  Rights"  record.  He 
whined  "It  would  be  a  disservice  to  the  cause 
of  civil  rights  and  the  late  Martin  Luther 
King  if  this  becomes  a  political  football." 

Mrs.  King  disclosed  that  she  telephoned 
the  President  in  early  February  to  ask  his 
help  for  legislation  to  create  a  Freedom 
Memorial  Park  In  the  two  downtown  Atlanta 
blocks  that  contain  her  husband's  birth- 
place, the  Ebenezer  Baptist  Church  where  he 
and  his  father  preached,  and  his  grave.  She 
continued:  "Mr.  Nixon  seemed  to  like  the 
idea,  he  even  sounded  enthusiastic.  He  said 
he  would  send  'the  best  man  for  the  Job'  to 
talk  to  me,  and  promised  that  the  plan 
would  receive  Immediate  attention  from  the 
White  House." 

Then  It  turns  out  that,  according  to 
Hanoi  Coretta,  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare  Robert  Finch  visited  her 
a  few  weeks  later  in  Atlanta  and  offered  his 
Department's  help  in  setting  up  a  Black 
Studies  program  as  part  of  the  memorial. 
The  conspirators  agreed  to  keep  m\un  about 
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all  this  until  Nixon  popped  the  publicity  on 
April  fourth,  the  anniversary  of  Dr.  King's 
hurried  demise.  This  had  to  be  called  off  be- 
cause of  the  death  of  former  President 
Elsenhower. 

But  talks  continued  between  Leonard  Gar- 
ment and  Harry  H.  Wachtel,  the  memorial 
foundation's  lawyer.  It  seems  that  Garment 
even  met  with  the  architects. 

The  negotiations  cooled  as  the  widow  King 
began  to  propagandize  for  the  Vletcong,  and 
finally  there  came  a  White  House  letter  stat- 
ing that  at  this  time  the  President  was  "not 
prepared"  to  support  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion. The  Reverend  Martin  Luther  King  Sr. 
moaned  that  "Martin's  memory  has  gotten 
cold." 

The  widow  King  observed  between  pitches 
for  the  kindly  Vletcong:  "We  had  to  con- 
vince ourselves  that  the  national  Govern- 
ment was  not  willing  to  help  us."  So  now 
the  memorial  foundation  is  going  to  go  out 
and  raise  through  a  private  campaign  the 
three  million  dollars  deemed  necessary.  Re- 
membering what  Phlneas  T.  Barnum  said 
about  a  sucker  being  born  every  minute,  they 
will  probably  get  the  money,  too. 

One  thing  for  which  all  good  Americans 
should  give  thanks  Is  that  President  Nixon 
did  not  dare  to  go  through  with  this  caper. 
It  would  have  otherwise  been  tantamount 
to  the  government  building  a  memorial  to 
Benedict  Arnold,  who  certainly  did  less  harm 
to  America  than  the  sniveling.  hyi>ocrltlcal 
leader  of  the  "Communist-dominated" 
Southern  Christian  Leadership  Conference. 

It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  on  the  board 
of  the  King  foundation  are  such  people  as 
former  Vice  President  Hubert  H.  Humphrey; 
Senator  Hugh  Scott  of  Pennsylvania,  the  new 
Senate  Republican  Leader;  Senator  Edward 
M.  Kennedy  of  Massac h vise tts;  former  Su- 
preme Court  Justice  Arthur  J.  Goldberg; 
Sidney  Poltler.  the  Leftist  screen  actor;  and, 
of  course,  the  Reverend  Ralph  Abernathy, 
who  first  won  fame  by  outdistancing  an  Irate 
husband  In  Montgomery,  Alabama,  but  who 
is  now  King's  successor. 

Well,  there's  no  doubt  they'll  collect  the 
gelt  (the  Rockefeller  Brothers  Fund  has  al- 
ready coughed  up  $250.000) .  but  It  looks  as  If 
well  be  spared  the  disgraceful  spactacle  of 
the  American  taxpayer  being  required  to 
honor  a  tinhorn  Comrade. 


OBSERVANCE  OP  THE  WARSAW 
GHETTO  UPRISING.  APRIL  19 


HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

or    NKW   TOUC 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  16,  1970 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, for  us  as  Americans  the  word  "ghetto" 
finds  itself  in  more  and  more  usage  in 
our  daily  speech.  It  has  become  a  one- 
word  definition  of  poverty,  squalor,  and 
depressed  living  conditions.  Yes,  today 
"ghetto"  connotes  suffering,  and  priva- 
tion and  more  often  than  rwt  the  cause 
or  breeding  place  of  crime.  Seldom  do 
we  relate  anything  good  or  commendable 
with  ghettos.  There  is,  however,  one 
magnificent  exception  to  this  trend. 

This  exception  relates  to  the  ghetto  of 
Warsaw,  Poland,  during  the  most  crucial 
dasrs  of  World  War  II.  Even  then  this 
ghetto  encompassed  mass  starvation  and 
privation,  wholesale  enslavement,  and 
ruthless  racial  persecution,  but  the 
ghetto  of  Warsaw  has  became  synony- 
mous with  courage  and  gallantry.  Since 
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1943  freedom-loving  people  throughout 
the  world  celebrate  annually  on  April  19 
the  uprising  by  Jewish  combat  forces 
which  took  place  in  Warsaw's  famed 
ghetto. 

This  event  which  we  share  in  annually 
observing  with  our  Jewish  friends  not 
only  commemorates  the  valiant  but  futile 
fight  of  the  armed  Jewish  resistance 
under  the  leadership  of  the  gallant 
Mordecai  Anzelewicz,  but  it  serves  as  a 
reminder  of  the  sacrifices  made  by  more 
than  6  million  European  Jews  who  fell 
victim  to  the  Nazi  terror  which  swept 
over  Europe  during  those  black  days  of 
World  War  n. 

This  day,  April  19,  commemorates  the 
heroic  struggle  of  the  outnumbered  ZOB 
patriots  who,  with  a  pitiful  supply  of 
arms  and  ammunition,  fell  victim  to  the 
savagery  of  Nazi  hordes.  It  commemo- 
rates the  courage  shown  by  Jewish 
ghetto  dwellers  in  fighting  desperately 
against  overwhelming  odds. 

April  19  commemorates  the  death  or 
capture  of  more  than  56,000  Jews  by  the 
time  the  last  ZOB  outpost  fell  on  May 
8  and  2-week-old  uprising  was  finally 
put  down.  This  day  serves  as  a  cruel  re- 
minder of  the  Nazi  atrocities  which 
leveled  over  800  acres  of  the  ghetto  in 
which  thousands  of  innocent  victims  lost 
their  lives  in  the  fiames  and  pillage 
wrought  by  Hitler's  hordes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  strive  to  cope  with 
the  so-called  ghetto  problems  of  our 
American  cities  may  we  ever  be  re- 
minded of  the  valor  and  self-sacrifice  of 
those  lovers  of  freedom  who  brought 
about  the  historic  Warsaw  ghetto  up- 
rising on  April  19,  27  years  ago.  Prom 
their  exemplary  behavior  we  should  reap 
confidence  and  courage  to  rise  up  against 
the  forces  of  evil  and  neglect  which  to- 
day enslave  so  many  of  our  own  ghetto 
dwellers. 


THE  CLEAN  AIR  ACT  AMENDMENTS 
OP  1970 


HON.  OGDEN  R.  REID 

or  NXW    TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  16,  1970 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  introducing  today  the  Clean  Air  Act 
Amendments  of  1970,  which  would  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  to  establish  nationally 
applicable  standso-ds  of  air  quality. 

In  my  Judgment,  the  application  of 
national  air  quality  standards  will  be 
necessary  if  this  Nation  is  to  achieve  its 
goal  of  cleaning  up  the  air  in  the  fore- 
seeable future.  In  the  past,  States  have 
played  leading  roles  in  the  attack  on  en- 
vironmental problems,  but  it  would  ap- 
pear that  some  States  are  now  serloudy 
dragging  their  feet.  For  example,  the 
National  Air  Pollution  Control  Adminis- 
tration has  rejected  the  ambient  air 
quality  standards  submitted  by  the  State 
of  New  York  for  its  portion  of  the  New 
York  Metropolitan  Area  Air  Quality 
Control  Region,  on  the  grounds  that  the 
proposed  standards  for  particulate  mat- 
ter and  sulfur  dioxide  "do  not  provide 
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for  the  margin  of  safety  consideration 
requirement"  established  by  the  NAPCA. 
Standards  could  surely  be  put  into 
effect  more  quickly  if  they  were  set  di- 
rectly by  the  Federal  Government,  in- 
stead of  submitted  by  the  States  for  Fed- 
eral approval.  Hopefully,  the  Federal 
Government  will  also  set  the  stringent 
standards  which  will  be  necessary  if  we 
are  to  make  our  air  clean  again. 

In  addition  to  authorizing  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  set  nationally  applicable  air  quality 
standards,  my  bill  would  ban  from  inter- 
state commerce  gasoline  containing  lead 
or  other  fuels  the  combustion  of  which 
results  in  emission  of  lead  particles.  Ac- 
cording to  a  recent  New  York  Times  ar- 
ticle, approximately  600  million  poimds 
of  lead  were  consumed  as  antiknock  gas- 
oline additive  in  the  United  States  in 
1968.  Much  of  that  lead  is  now  suspended 
in  the  air  above  American  cities,  in  the 
form  of  tiny  iwrticles  of  lead  compounds 
which  are  one  product  of  combustion  in 
automobile  engines.  In  view  of  the  well- 
known  toxicity  of  lead,  the  health  hazard 
to  the  American  people  is  clear.  We  must 
ban  lead  from  a  gasoline  forthwith. 

Clearly,  lead  Is  not  the  only  dangerous 
pollutant  which  is  a  byproduct  of  the  in- 
ternal combustion  engine.  Therefore,  the 
bill  I  am  introducing  today  would  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  to  establish  standards 
respecting  the  composition  or  the  chemi- 
cal or  physical  properties  of  any  fuel  or 
fuel  additive,  and  to  test  motor  vehicles 
and  engines  off  actual  production  lines — 
rather  than  prototjrpes — to  make  sure 
that  automobile  manufacturers  are  meet- 
ing motor  vehicle  emission  standards.  If 
motor  vehicles  or  engines  fail  to  meet 
the  emission  standards,  the  certificate 
authorizing  their  manufacture  will  be 
revoked.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  au- 
tomobile is  a  major  source  of  air  pollu- 
tion in  this  country,  such  strict  attention 
to  curbing  emissions  from  automobile 
engines  is  not  unwarranted. 

My  bill  would  also  instruct  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  establish  standards  regarding  emis- 
sions from  stationary  sources  such  as 
factories.  The  standards  would  be  en- 
forced through  the  injunctive  process  in 
Federal  courts,  with  penalties  of  up  to 
$100,000  per  day  after  the  time  allotted 
the  defendant  to  take  remedial  action. 

We  must  take  immediate  remedial  ac- 
tion if  we  are  to  have  any  hope  of  re- 
versing the  present  trend  toward  pollu- 
tion of  our  atmosphere.  Dr.  Vincent 
Schaefer  of  the  State  University  of  New 
York  recently  said : 

I  am  dismayed  by  the  all  pervasive  bluish 
and  greyish  hazes  that  Increasingly  limit  the 
visibility  of  distant  hills  and  mountains  and 
even  the  ground  as  seen  from  a  high  flying 
plane. 

According  to  Dr.  Schaefer,  this  haze 
and  most  pollution  come  from  efSuents 
which  consist  of  invisible  particulate 
matter  and  accompanying  vaporous  gases 
which  cannot  be  seen  when  they  are  re- 
leased into  the  atmosphere. 
T  There  is  some  evidence  that  these  tiny 
'particles  can  result  in  inadvertent 
weather  modification — Dr.  Schaefer  be- 
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Ueves  that  misty  rains  and  very  light 
snows  can  be  attributed  to  automobile 
pollution.  This  Is  an  extremely  complex 
problem  which.  In  my  judgment,  deserves 
more  attention  than  It  has  received  in 
recent  years.  I  hope  that,  following  pas- 
sage of  the  necessary  legislation  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
will  a«t  promptly  to  establish  national 
air  quality  standards  and  will  give  some 
thought  to  the  problem  of  Invisible  parti- 
cles and  possible  weather  modification  as 
he  establishes  those  standards. 

We  must  act  quickly  If  we  are  to  re- 
store the  clarity  of  our  skies. 


BUSINESS  &  JOB  DEVELOPMENT 
CORP.  OP  PITTSBURGH  RETURNS 
BETTER  THAN  5  TO  1  FEDERAL 
INVESTMENT 


HON.  WILUAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or  PUmSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  16.  1970 

Mr.    MOORHEAD.    Mr.    Speaker,    in 

their  efforts  to  raise  the  economic  base  of 
the  city  of  Pittsburgh,  with  special  em- 
phasis on  minority  group  areas.  Busi- 
ness b  Job  Development  Corp.,  char- 
tered as  a  private  nonprofit  corporation 
In  the  summer  of  1963,  has  been  a  colos- 
sal community  success,  and  has  returned 
more  than  $5  for  every  $1  invested  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

Some  of  their  ambitious  projects  are 
a  community-owned.  State  chartered 
bank:  a  shopping  center;  a  business  mall 
and  auto  service  area:  a  program  of 
neighborhood  Industrial  development 
planning  and  expansion  and  a  program 
of  ghetto  entrepreneurshlp  that  will  gen- 
erate dollars  into  the  community.  They 
are  involved  }p  Job  training,  leadership 
devel<H>ment,  counseling,  and  all  phases 
of  community  relations. 

A  summary  of  their  outstanding  ac- 
complishments is  contained  in  a  recent 
letter  written  by  their  president,  Mr. 
F^)re8t  Parr,  to  Mr.  Arnold  Leibowitz. 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Technical  As- 
sistance, FDA.  which  I  would  like  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  at  this  point 
In  the  Record. 

While  they  have  been  assisted  by  the 
Federal  Government,  and  have  had  the 
backing  of  the  local  community,  the  real 
credit  in  tangible  and  some  not-so- 
tanglble  returns  belongs  to  the  black 
citizens  of  Pittsburgh. 

The  letter  follows: 

Ann.  10,  1970. 
Ifr.  AsNOLD  H.  Lznowm, 
IHrector.  Office  of  Technical  Aaaistance,  Eco- 
nomic Development  Adrntnittration,  VJ. 
Department  of  Commerce,  Washington, 
D.C. 

Da*a  Ma.  LsDOwm:  Tou  will  recall  that 
at  OMi  contract  negotiation  fniwtlng  some 
weeks  ago  I  mentioned  some  very  revealing 
flguree  relative  to  caab-beneflts  of  EDA's  In- 
vestment In  Business  and  Job  Development 
Corporation  (BJD). 

Tbe  enclosed  tabulation  sbows  tbe  Invest- 
ment In  real  dollars  of  $4,947,006.93  by  local 
industry,  banks  and  otber  lending  institu- 
tions, local  and  state  government,  founda- 
tions and  other  sources.  EDA  Investment  In 
BJD  since  our  Inception  has  been  9806,870.93 
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so  tbat  on  tbls  basts  alone  the  return  to 
tbe  federal  government  has  been  In  a  ratio 
of  S.l  dollars  generated  for  each  dollar  In- 
vested. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  these  figures 
are  not  someones  subjective  value  of  effort 
but  are  actual  funds  Invested  in  our  local 
effort  as  a  result  of  continued  support  by 
your  agency  beyond  the  normal  period  of 
funding. 

Of  course  our  outstanding  accomplish- 
ments In  which  you  can  share  our  gratifica- 
tion are  the  Hudson  Place  Westinghouse  ve- 
hicle plant  which  Is  employing  some  fifty 
(60)  "bard  core"  and  underemployed  per- 
sons In  challenging  skilled  Jobs,  our  Susslte 
building  which  will  in  large  measure  sup- 
port our  continuing  operation,  our  Sllvestrl 
manufacturing  operation  employing  some 
twenty-two  (33)i  employees  and  our  Sliver 
Lak^  Industrial  park.  Immediate  benefits  to 
tbe  black  economy  are  obvious  In  the  form 
of  Jobs  created  and  rental  income  from  Sus- 
slte. Long  range  benefits  In  tbe  form  of 
profits  and  borrowing  power  as  we  acquire 
equity  In  Hudson  Place  and  Sliver  Lake  will 
be  of  even  greater  significance. 

We  would  not  even  attempt  to  assess  the 
value  of  such  Intangibles  as  volunteered  ex- 
pertise and  participation  of  all  kinds  on  the 
part  of  tbe  entire  community  nor  a  degree 
of  real  understanding  generated  between 
BJD  and  our  "hard  core"  militants.  Yet  these 
are  without  question  assets  generated  and 
developed  by  our  continued  support. 

Tbls  support  has  enabled  us  to  bring 
together  all  of  the  various  agencies,  both 
government  and  private  that  must  partici- 
pate together  to  make  such  progress  possible. 

This  information  Is  for  your  record  only 
and   we   feel   that   you   will   share   with   us 
some  feeling  of  accomplishment. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Poaaxar  L.  Paxb, 

Pretident. 
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VIETNAMIZATION— AN  APPRAISAL 
BY  A  FORMER  POW 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOTTI8UNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  16,  1970 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  who 
has  had  the  experience  of  being  a  pris- 
oner of  war  in  Europe  during  World  War 
n.  I  am  naturally  sympathetic  with  the 
plight  of  all  prisoners  of  war. 

Today,  many  young  American  prison- 
ers of  war  are  being  held  as  hostages  in 
North  Vietnam  while  being  subjected  to 
extreme  physical  and  mental  abuses — 
all  In  violation  of  International  law. 

The  March  23,  1970,  issue  of  the  Wash- 
ington Report  of  the  American  Security 
Council  contains  a  most  thoughtful  anal- 
ysis of  the  prisoner-of-war  crisis  In  North 
Vietnam.  Written  by  Duane  Thorln.  an 
author  and  lecturer,  and  also  a  former 
prisoner  of  war  in  North  Korea,  the  ar- 
ticle evaluates  the  serious  POW  problem 
In  the  realistic  manner  of  one  who  knows 
by  experience. 

Mr.  Thorln  oilers  the  only  realistic 
solution  that  can  assure  the  release  of 
our  captured  men. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  his  views 
in  the  premises.  I  commend  the  indi- 
cated article  to  our  colleagues: 

"VimfAiazATiON" — AS  Vixwst  bt  am 

AXXKXCAIf   PBIBOMKB  OF  WaB 

The  announced  policy  ol  gradual  "de- 
Amerlcanlzatlon"   or.   aa   It   Is   mar«   often 


called,  "Vletnamlzatlon"  of  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam seems  to  have  satisfied  most  Americans 
as  a  way  to  honorably  extricate  ourselves 
from  tbat  purportedly  unwlnnable  conflict. 
Dissent  from  responsible  sources  has  mostly 
to  do  wltti  the  speed  of  the  process — some 
saying  that  the  rate  of  withdrawal  of  U.S. 
forces  Is  too  slow,  others  warning  that  It  may 
be  too  fast.  Even  tbe  self-avowed  friends  of 
the  enemy  here  at  home  have  been  somewhat 
muted  In  their  Irresponsible  rantlngs  since 
the  "Vletnamlzatlon"  plan  was  announced 
and  reduction  of  U.S.  forces  In  combat  begun. 

There  Is,  however,  one  small  group  ol 
Americans  whose  opinions  have  not  been 
heard;  even  though  the  subject  Is  of  most 
vital  Importance  to  them.  That  Is  those  sev- 
eral hundred — possibly  more  than  a  thou- 
sand— U.S.  servicemen  held  captive  by  the 
Communist  regime  In  North  Vietnam.  The 
rest  of  us  would  do  well  to  remember  that 
their  part  In  this  war  cannot  be  "Vletna- 
mlzed." 

Neither  can  those  men  presently  speak  for 
themselves  to  the  rest  of  us  on  this  matter. 
Therefore,  the  reader  Is  Invited  to  Imagine 
for  Just  a  few  minutes  that  he  Is  himself  "sit- 
ting out"  the  rest  of  this  war  In  the  place  ol 
one  of  those  known  or  unknown  Americans 
now  held  captive  In  North  Vietnam.  To  assist 
the  Imagination,  here  are  a  few  considera- 
tions: 

PaSSSUSES    ON    PKISONEaS 

(1)  Depending  upon  Just  which  of  thoee 
men  you  Imagine  yourself  to  be,  you  have 
been  a  prisoner  anywhere  from  a  few  months 
to  5  or  6  years. 

(2)  Dtiring  most  of  that  time  you  have 
been  In  solitary  confinement,  with  no  one  to 
talk  to  except  one  and  another  of  the  enemy. 
If  you  are  caught  trying  to  communicate 
with  another  prisoner.  In  any  manner,  you 
may  be  denied  some  of  your  "privileges",  such 
as  food,  sleep,  washing  your  hands  and  face, 
or  going  outside  your  cell  to  answer  the  call 
of  nature. 

(3)  You've  been  threatened  with  death— 
probably  a  horrible  manner  of  death — many 
times;  and  sometimes  may  have  wished  the 
threat  had  been  carried  out. 

(4)  You've  been  told  you  are  a  "war- 
criminal,"  not  entitled  to  treatment  accord- 
ing to  International  law  pertaining  to  pris- 
oners of  war.  And  you  know  by  now  tbat  your 
captors  would  make  up  their  own  rules  In 
any  case. 

(6)  If  you're  one  of  tbe  "lucky"  ones  who 
Is  known  to  be  alive  and  a  prisoner,  you  may 
have  received  one  or  a  few  letters  from 
your  family.  But  this  hasn't  necessarily 
helped  your  morale  as  much  as  some  folks 
back  home  seem  to  think  It  should,  becaxise 
your  captors  will  have  timed  Its  delivery  to 
you,  after  examining  It  carefully  themselves. 
In  the  hope  that  it  might  add  to  your  feelings 
of  loneliness  and  despair. 

(6)  As  for  news  of  the  war,  and  of  goings- 
on  back  home,  you'll  probably  have  received 
quite  a  bit — as  selected  for  you  by  your  cap- 
tors from  various  U.S.  publications.  Clippings 
on  the  activities  of  the  so-called  "anti-war" 
groups  probably  haven't  bothered  you  so 
much  as  the  Communists  expected,  since  you 
recognized  that  those  groupw  are  made  up  of 
a  few  friends  of  the  enemy  followed  by  an 
assortment  of  kooks  and  pseudo-intellectuals. 
More  bothersome  by  far  will  have  been  the 
reports  accurately  quoting  one  and  another 
U.S.  government  official  over  the  past  sev- 
eral years,  as  they  reiterated  tbe  long-stand- 
ing officials  lines  tbat  "there  Is  no  way  to 
end  the  Vietnam  war  promptly" — "It  may 
have  to  go  on  for  many  years" — and  "It  may 
never  really  end,  but  just  sort  of  fade  away." 

Such  statements  as  those,  which  you  know 
to  be  accurate  quotes,  have  lent  much  weight 
to  a  couple  of  the  lines  your  captors  have 
been  bugging  you  with:  "You'd  better  learn 
to  cooperate  with  us,  because  you  are  going 
to  be  wltb  us  for  a  very  long  time,"  and 
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"Your  government  leaders  dant  give  a  damn 
about  you,  so  why  fight  us?" 

PKISONERS  AND  U.S.  POLICY 

Now  the  foregoing  considerations  may  not 
be  enough  for  even  the  very  Imaginative  to 
fully  feel  what  It  Is  like  to  be  a  prisoner  of 
the  Communists.  But  they  may  suffice  for  a 
more  realistic  guess  as  to  how  our  country- 
men who  are  captive  In  North  Vietnam  might 
view  the  "Vietnamizatlon"  strategy.  And  the 
chances  are  better  than  even,  that  those  men 
have  been  shown  quite  a  few  factual  reports 
about  the  "Vletnamlzatlon"  policy.  For  their 
captors  will  have  quickly  noted  that  there  Is 
nothing  within  tbat  policy — as  It  has  been 
publicly  defined  to  date — which  offers  any 
solace  or  hope  to  the  Americans  they  hold 
prisoner. 

This  Is  not  to  suggest  that  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration has  no  concern  for  the  well  be- 
ing of  our  captive  servicen^en,  or  has  over- 
looked the  POW  Issue  entirely.  Quite  to  the 
contrary.  It  has  In  recent  months  made  con- 
siderable effort  to  arouse  public  Interest  In 
the  matter. 

BCany  top  officials — Including  the  President 
himself — have  spoken  out  on  the  subject. 
Direct  appeals  have  been  made  to  Hanoi's 
representatives  in  Paris  to  at  least  release 
tbe  names  of  the  prisoners  they  hold.  An 
effort  was  made  (to  no  avail)  to  have  the 
matter  taken  up  by  the  Human  Rights  Com- 
mission of  the  United  Nations  Organization. 
Former  prisoners  who  have  escaped,  and 
some  who  were  released  by  the  enemy  In  one 
of  several  propaganda  ploys,  have  been  al- 
lowed to  publicly  describe  some  of  the  mal- 
treatment they  and  their  fellow  prisoners 
received  at  the  hands  of  their  communist 
captors.  Relatives  of  missing  and  known  cap- 
tive servicemen  have  been  encouraged  (at 
least  Implicitly)  to  make  direct  i^peals  to 
North  Vietnamese  officials  for  Information 
_.  about  their  men. 

I    3  As  a  convincer,  if  one  Is  needed,  that  he 

'  X  '  wants  the  POW  Issue  publicized  and  em- 
phasized. President  Nixon  hosted  a  repre- 
sentative group  of  missing  men's  relatives  In 
early  December,  1S69,  and  pledge  to  them 
that  he  would  attempt  to  negotiate  a  hu- 
mane settlement  of  the  POW  issue  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

AN    INCONBISTXNCT 

There  Is,  however,  some  reason  to  wonder  U 
the  dominant  members  of  the  President's 
advisory  staff  themselves  do  not  recognize  the 
full  significance  of  the  POW  issue.  For  ex- 
ample, there  Is  a  disturbing  Inconsistency  be- 
tween the  President's  pledge  to  the  families 
of  captive  and  missing  men  in  early  Decem- 
ber that  he  would  "negotiate"  a  settlement 
of  the  POW  issue  as  quickly  as  possible,  and 
his  press  conference  statement  on  December 
8  that  he  believes  "the  Vietnam  war  will 
.come  to  a  conclusion  regardless  of  what  hap- 
pens at  the  bargaining  table,"  because  we 
are  replacing  American  troops  with  Viet- 
namese forces. 

North  Vietnam  has  repeatedly  made  clear 
that  they  will  not  negotiate  the  prisoner  Is- 
sue separately  from  other  aspects  of  the  con- 
flict. And  certainly  the  Commander-in-Chief 
would  never  consider  the  war  "concluded", 
even  In  the  sense  of  "de-Americanlzlng"  the 
combat  action,  so  long  as  American  service- 
men are  still  held  captive  by  the  enemy. 

N<Mtb  Vietnam  has  good  reason  (from 
their  point  of  view)  to  bold  back  on  ne- 
gotiation of  the  POW  issue.  To  the  Commu- 
nists, thoee  countrymen  of  ours  whom  they 
hold  captive  are  hostages — quite  literally — 
"bartering  items"  In  tbe  negotiating  part  of 
a  "negottatlng-whUe-flghtlng"  strategy.  And 
because  the  Hanoi  regime  has  been  allowed 
to  get  away  wltb  a  "negotlatlng-whlle-flgbt- 
Ing"  sitrategy.  It  can  exploit  those  captive 
Americans  to  Its  own  purposes  without  any 
cooi>eratlon  or  collaboration  from  tbe  men 
themselves. 

The  price  Hanoi  would  likely  demand  as 
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ransom  for  our  men  they  hold  hostage  would 
probably  far  exceed  tbe  bulldozers  Fidel  Cas- 
tro wanted  In  exchange  for  the  Bay  of  Pigs 
prisoners,  or  the  official  "confession  of  guilt" 
which  North  Korea  got  In  exchange  for  the 
"Pueblo"  crewmen. 

PAST   TBEATMENT 

The  Communists  also  have  considerable 
reason  to  believe  they  can  get  away  with 
continued  abuse  of  tbe  Americans  they  hold 
captive;  mainly  because  they've  gotten  away 
with  so  much  before.  In  August,  1966,  as 
one  example,  Hanoi  boastfully  announced  to 
the  world  at  large  that  two  American  air- 
men were  beheaded — by  order  of  the  Com- 
munist high  conunand.  The  official  UB.  re- 
action was  a  formal  note  from  the  U.S.  State 
Department  "deploring"  the  act.  From  the 
American  public  there  was  very  little  reac- 
tion, probably  because  tbe  Incident  was  given 
little  mention  In  the  major  news  media  In 
this  country,  and  the  Johnson  Administra- 
tion showed  no  desire  to  make  it  a  public 
issue. 

Again  in  July,  1966,  the  Hanoi  regime 
dared  to  publicize  one  of  its  gross  abuses  of 
American  prisoners.  Movie  films  were  al- 
lowed out  of  North  Vietnam — deliberately, 
for  showing  in  the  United  States — of  Ameri- 
can captives,  bound  and  chained,  being  pa- 
raded through  the  streets  of  Hanoi,  har- 
assed by  near  hysterical  mobs  lining  the 
curbs.  Along  wltb  that  was  the  announce- 
ment by  Communist  officials  that  they  were 
considering  holding  public  trials  and  exe- 
cutions of  American  prisoners  as  "war  crim- 
inals." 

This  time  there  was  some  reaction  from 
the  American  public.  A  flood  of  phone  calls 
to  local  TV  stations  and  network  offices  were 
clear  evidence  that  the  publicizing  of  this 
atrocity  could  arouse  general  public  Indigna- 
tion. At  least  one  prominent  network  com- 
mentator (Eric  Sevaried)  was  moved  at  once 
to  editorialize  a  warning  to  the  effect  that 
further  actions  of  this  sort  by  Hanoi  might 
Incite  the  American  people  to  demand  all 
out  military  retaliation  against  North  Viet- 
nam. 

The  reaction  of  VS.  officialdom  was  re- 
ported as  follows  in  the  Washington,  (D.C.) 
Post  of  JiUy  16.  1966: 

Officials  privately  are  concerned  about  the 
Impact  execution  of  any  American  prisoners 
as  "war  criminals"  would  have  on  conduct  of 
the  war.  The  emotional  outcry  In  the  United 
States,  said  one  official,  would  put  tremen- 
dous pressure  on  the  Johnson  Administra- 
tion to  remove  remaining  restraints  on  car- 
rying the  war  to  North  Vietnam  and  would 
^evously  undermine  those  who  advocate 
moderation. 

That  no  great  public  ovtcry  did  develop 
In  1966  to  strike  North  Vietnam  in  retalia- 
tion was  probably  due  In  large  measure  to 
the  fact  that  the  subject  was  quickly  dropped 
from  prominent  mention  by  most  of  the 
major  news  media.  Also,  there  was  no  effort 
by  UJ3.  officialdom  to  keep  the  matter  alive 
In  the  public  mind.  No  more  such  films  have 
since  been  shown  on  the  American  TV  net- 
works. But  that  Is  certainly  no  assurance 
that  our  countrymen  held  In  North  Viet- 
nam have  not  since  been  badly  abused  by 
their  Communist  captors. 

PtTBUCIZINO   TUB   ISST7K 

Oiven  the  background  of  softness  in  of- 
ficial reaction  during  tbe  Johnson  Admin- 
istration, there  should  be  little  wonder  that 
Hanoi  would  continue  Its  abuse  of  American 
prisoners  xinless  and  \intil  tbe  new  U.S.  Ad- 
ministration demonstrated  a  harder  line  on 
the  matter.  And  so  far  the  Nixon  Admin- 
istration has  not  really  done  so;  Its  recent 
efforts  to  publicize  the  POW  issue  notwith- 
standing. For  all  that  has  really  been  done 
so  far  Is  to  publicly  complain  about  the  way 
our  men  are  being  mistreated.  There  has 
still  not  been  even  the  suggestion  that  we 
Intend  to  do  anything  to  the  peraons  In 
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North  Vietnam  who  are  responsible  for  the 
atrocities. 

There  have  been  some  small  benefits  here 
at  home  from  the  Administration's  publiciz- 
ing of  the  Issue.  For  one  thing,  more  of  the 
general  public  is  now  concerned  about  our 
captive  and  missing  men  in  North  Vietnam, 
whereas  previously  about  tbe  only  ones  who 
even  remembered  them  were  their  relatives 
and  close  personal  friends.  Also,  a  handful 
more  of  American  prisoners  have  since  been 
released  by  North  Vietnam  in  a  rather  ob- 
vious effort  to  counteract  the  adverse  pub- 
licity they  had  been  getting  for  their  mis- 
treatment of  prisoners  generally. 

But  the  lot,  or  the  prospects,  of  those  hun- 
dreds of  men  still  held  captive — and  of  their 
families — has  not  been  in  any  appreciable 
measure  Improved  by  all  this.  Anyone  who 
thinks  that  a  flood  of  complaining  letters,  or 
"moral  suasion,"  or  the  pressure  of  "world 
opinion"  will  cause  Communist  leaders  to 
change  their  ways  In  this  matter  has  not  yet 
learned  the  first  lesson  about  the  Communist 
rationale. 

HANOI'S  RESPONSIBtLITT 

Basically,  to  Improve  the  lot  of  our  men  In 
captivity  and  help  speed  the  day  of  their 
release.  It  Is  necessary  to  put  their  captor- 
persecutors  at  the  risk  of  being  called  per- 
sonally to  accotait  If  they  don't  change  their 
ways.  And  some  of  their  own  excuses  for  mal- 
treatment of  the  American  prisoners  could 
well  be  turned  on  tbe  Communist  leader- 
ship In  Hanoi.  To  wit: 

The  Communists  In  Vietnam  (as  previ- 
ously in  Korea)  have  repeatedly  cited  the 
"Nuremburg  principle"  or  "precedent"  as 
the  basis  for  treating  American  captives  as 
"war  criminals".  Instead  of  respecting  their 
rights  as  prisoners  of  war.  The  "Nuremburg 
principle"  (whether  or  not  it  deserves  to  be 
called  a  principle)  consists  In  the  idea  tbat 
the  victors  In  war  are  entitled  to  treat  the 
vanquished  In  any  manner  they  wlsbrinclud- 
Ing  ex  post  facto  definitions  of  crime  and 
punishment.  Ordinarily  there  might  be  good 
reason  to  question  tbe  wisdom  and  propriety 
of  the  Nuremburg  precedent  In  those  regards. 
But  since  the  enemy  high  command  has  In 
this  case  endorsed  It  in  Justification  of  their 
own  policies,  they  fully  deserve  to  have  It 
applied  against  them.  They  are,  in  truth, 
war  criminals  on  a  basis  of  international 
agreements  quite  apart  from  Nuremburg 
precedents. 

To  effect  a  change  In  tbe  enemy's  behavior 
requires  a  change  In  our  overall  Vietnam 
policy — ^to  a  declared  objective  of  complete 
victory  over  tbe  North  Vietnamese  dictator- 
ship; unless  they  promptly  come  to  terms 
for  a  ceasefire  and  exchange  of  prisoners. 

President  Nixon  Is  in  position  to  make 
such  a  change  In  our  policy.  In  either  of  two 
ways: 

(1)  Because  It  was  already  going  as  an 
"undeclared"  war  when  he  became  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, he  could  follow  tbe  ex- 
ample set  by  President  Elsenhower  In  the 
case  of  Korea,  in  1963.  President  Eisenhower 
brought  about  a  cease  fire  and  exchange  of 
prisoners  (after  "peace  talks"  had  been 
stalemated  for  months)  by  serving  notice  on 
the  enemy  high  command  that  if  they  dldnt 
come  promptly  to  terms  he  would  order 
whatever  military  action  might  be  required 
to  render  North  Korea  Incapable  of  oontlnu- 
Ing  the  war. 

(2)  Or,  If  he  preferred,  Mr.  Nlxon  could 
follow  the  example  set  by  President  Wood- 
row  Wilson  at  the  outset  of  our  entry  Into 
World  War  I;  calling  upon  tbe  Congress  to 
formally  declare  that  a  state  of  war  exists — 
since  a  state  of  war  does  exist  Involving  VS. 
forces — and,  as  President  Wilson  expressed 
It,  "to  exert  all  Its  power  and  employ  all  Its 
resources  to  bring  .  .  .  (the  enemy)  ...  to 
terms  and  end  the  war." 

While  either  course  would  be  objected  to 
by  some,  only  a  national  commitment  to 
end  the  war  In  Vietnam  can  now  provide  any 
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measure  of  aMunmce  that  our  men  who  are 
held  prisoner  by  the  Communists  In  the 
North  may  one  day  be  freed.  And  only  such 
a  commitment  can  Justify  continuing  to 
•end  more  of  our  young  countrymen  over 
there  to  risk  their  lives  under  any  circum- 
stance. Over  40.000  American  lives  have  al- 
ready  been  sacrificed  In  this  unnecessarily 
protracted  war  which  has.  to  this  point,  been 
Tlctory-Iess  and,  therefore,  endless  by  dellb- 
erate  design.  To  sacrifice  sttU  more  lives 
during  a  piecemeal  withdrawal  under  fire 
would  only  compound  previous  errors. 


PIOHTINO  PHOSPHATES 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or  nxiNois 

IN  TUB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  16.  1970 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  Elizabeth 
Shelton.  one  of  this  city's  most  highly 
respected  Journalists,  wrote  an  excellent 
article  on  the  impact  of  phosphates  in 
laundry  detergents  in  our  present  war 
against  water  pollution. 

Miss  Shelton  has  performed  a  notable 
public  service  by  calling  attention  to  the 
fact  that  some  American  housewives  are 
not  waiting  for  the  Government  and  In- 
dustry to  take  effective  measures  against 
the  environmental  problem  that  deter- 
gents are  creating,  but  rather  these 
housewives  are  staging  their  own  cam- 
paign by  going  back  to  soap  and  old- 
fashioned  washing  soda. 

Miss  Shelton  may  very  wdl  provide 
the  trigger  for  a  nationwide  movement  to 
deal  with  one  of  our  most  vexing  prob- 
lems in  water  pollution. 

Her  excellent  article,  which  appeared 
In  the  Washington  Poet,  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Peat.  Apr.  IS.  1970] 
FicHTTMO  Phosphates 
(By  Elizabeth  Shelton) 

Borne  American  housewives  are  not  wait- 
ing for  government  and  Industry  to  the  envi- 
ronmental problem  their  busy  washing  ma- 
chines are  creating. 

Tnsteart  of  using  laundry  detergents  con- 
taining phosphates  In  their  automatic 
washers,  at  Oolumbus,  Ohio,  the  group  la 
going  back  to  soap  and  old-fashioned  wash- 
ing soda. 

"We  don't  know  exactly  why  It  works,  but 
it  does,"  explained  Sue  Hotchklsa,  who 
foxinded  Operation  for  Our  Children:  A 
Better  America.  The  organization  has  col- 
lected close  to  a  million  signatures  and 
hopes  to  get  as  many  as  30  million  to  pub- 
licize the  citizens  demand  for  unspoiled 
lakes  and  streams. 

Since  January,  the  group  has  organized 
branches  In  most  major  cities  with  financial 
help  from  fysundatlons  and  the  Tuberculosis 
Association.  Mrs.  Hotchklss  estimated  yes- 
terday that  30.000  men.  women  and  chil- 
dren are  circulating  petitions. 

Their  washday  formula  Is  simple:  pra- 
soak  laundry  In  a  solution  of  warm  water 
with  four  tablespoons  of  washing  soda.  Then 
launder  two  tablespoons  of  washing  product 
that  contains  one  per  cent  or  lees  phosphate 

Clothes,  claims  tin.  Hotchklss,  come  out 
"whiter  and  brighter." 

Her  group's  concern  over  phosphates  Is 
that  they  spieed  up  the  natural  prnceas  called 
"eutrophlcatlon."  That  Is.  washday  phos- 
phates are  nutrients  that  overfeed  plant  life 
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In  lakes  and  rivers:  the  vegetation  then  con- 
sumes oxygen  needed  by  fish  and  upsets 
the  ecological  balance  by  killing  them. 

The  soap  Industry  argues  that  the  phos- 
phates should  not  be  classed  as  "pollutants" 
because  they  are  not  dirty  or  poisonous  like 
pestddes.  fertilizers  and  Industrial  and  hu- 
man waste  that  goes  Into  the  same  waters. 
One  Industry  leader,  Procter  &  Gamble, 
has  pledged  an  "all-out  effort"  to  reduce  or 
eliminate  the  phosphate  content  of  Its  laun- 
dry products.  However,  the  firm  points  out 
that  phosphates  alone  are  not  to  blame.  Eu- 
trophlcatlon also  requires  carbon  and  nitro- 
gen. 

Stop,  a  Society  To  Overcome  Pollution  or- 
ganized by  women  In  Montreal,  Is  con- 
cerned with  dishwashing  as  weU  as  laundry. 
It  urges  that  only  soaps  with  one  per  cent  or 
less  phosphate  and  washing  soda  be  used 
for  dishwashing,  either  by  hand  or  by 
machine. 

A  number  of  products  are  lUted  by  var- 
ious sources  as  containing  one  per  cent  or  less 
phosphate.  Including  Lux,  Ivory  Snow, 
Fleecy,  Whistle,  Jet  Spray,  Leasal  soda  and 
borax. 

The  same  sources  rate  a  number  of  heavy- 
duty  laundry  detergents  as  containing  30  to 
40  per  cent  phosphate,  Including  Azlon,  Biz, 
Cheer,  Oxydol,  Tide  XK,  All,  Duz,  Fab  and 
Bold. 

Many  heavy  duty  laundry  detergents,  such 
as  Axlon,  Biz,  Cheer,  Oxydol,  llde  XK,  All, 
Dvtz,  Fab  and  Bold  rate  from  30  to  40  per 
cent  in  phosphate  content. 

All  liquid  dishwashing  detergenU  tested  at 
the  University  of  Toronto  were  found  to 
contain  less  than  one  per  cent  phosphate,  ac- 
cording to  the  ECO  Bulletin,  an  environ- 
ment-concerned newsletter. 

Meanwhile,  several  members  of  Congress 
have  Introduced  legislation  to  ban  deter- 
gents containing  polyphosphates.  Rep. 
Roman  C.  Puclnakl  (D-ni.)  Introduced  a  bill 
that  would  amend  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act  to  forbid  the  import  or 
manufacture  of  the  phosphorus-containing 
detergents. 

Sen.  Oaylord  Nelson  (D-Wls.)  Introduced 
bills  to  ban  the  Import  of  phosphates  for 
the  manufactxu^  of  detergents  and  make  It 
Illegal  to  market  detergenu  with  phosphates. 
Sen.  Krtmunrt  Muskle  (D-Malne)  Is  ready 
to  offer  a  water  quaUty  protection  bill  this 
week. 
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DANGER  OP  MORE  POWER 
"BLACKOUTS" 


HON.  LEONARD  WOLF 


OF 

HON.  WILUAM  T.  MURPHY 

or  nxjNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  AprU  9.  1970 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
It  was  with  shock  and  sorrow  that  I 
learned  of  the  death  of  our  former  col- 
league, the  Honorable  Leonard  Wolf,  who 
represented  the  Second  District  of  Iowa 
in  the  86th  Congress. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  come  to  the 
Congress  in  1959  with  Leonard  Wolf. 
During  the  2  years  he  served  in  the 
House.  I  came  to  know  him  not  only  as 
a  fellow  legislator  but  as  a  good  friend. 
Although  his  service  in  the  House  was 
brief.  It  was  marked  by  dedication  and 
devotion  to  public  service  and  compassion 
and  concern  for  those  less  fortunate. 

Mrs.  Murphy  Joins  me  in  extending 
our  deepest  sympathy  to  his  wife,  Mari- 
lyn, and  their  three  chlldten. 


HON.  GEORGE  BUSH 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  16,  1970 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  past 
3  months,  the  Republican  Task  Force  on 
Earth  Resources  and  Population  of 
which  I  am  chairman,  has  been  study- 
ing the  possibility  of  a  national  mineral 
shortage.  Last  year,  we  spent  most  of  our 
efforts  researching  the  population 
growth  problem.  We  now  feel  that  the 
availability  of  mineral  resources  is  one 
of  the  most  significant  questions  related 
to  the  population  growth  problem. 

Yesterday,  the  Task  Force  was  pleased 
to  have  Mr.  David  Freeman,  Director  of 
the  Energy  Policy  Staff  of  the  Office  of 
Science  and  Technology,  testify  before 
our  task  force.  Mr.  Freeman  pointed  out 
that  a  crucial  shortage  of  mineral  re- 
sources may  occur  In  the  area  of  fuel 
minerals.  These  resources  are  necessary 
for  the  production  of  electric  power  that 
is  so  vital  to  modem  living.  Mr.  Freeman 
Informed  the  task  force  that  the  de- 
mand for  electric  power  grows  9  percent 
per  year.  Yet.  the  availability  to  supply 
electricity  may  not  grow  as  rapidly  as 
the  demand.  It  is  possible  that  we  may 
be  faced  with  numerous  blackouts  at  cer- 
tain times  of  the  year  when  our  electric 
power  is  drawn  upon  heavily. 

Our  Task  Force  is  very  concerned  with 
this  problem,  and  the  necessary  steps 
that  must  be  taken  to  obviate  any  crisis. 
Mr.  Freeman's  comments  were  most 
helpful  and  informative,  and  provided  us 
with  one  of  our  most  stimulating  Task 
Force  meetings.  A  recent  article  in  US. 
News  k  World  Report.  April  20,  1970, 
entitled,  "Danger  of  More  Power  'Black- 
outs' "  aptly  describes  the  situation  that 
our  task  force  discussed  yesterday,  and 
I  Insert  this  article  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  in  order  to  more  fuUy  explain  the 
gravity  of  this  situation: 
DaNoxK  OF  MoKK  Powxa  "Blackouts" — Elxc- 

TSIC  Shoktages  WtLL  Upset  MnXJONS  OF 
HOKXS  This  Summxk.  U-nLmxs  A&e  Pkxssed 
To  Meet  Demands  for  Powex.  Opponents 
Block  Nrw  Plants,  Claimino  Tket  HuaT 

THE  ENVnONMENT.  TKX  ImPASSX  MaT  BE- 
COME CamcAL  IN  Some  Areas 

Once  again,  millions  of  Amertcans  face  a 
summer  when  their  homes  may  go  dark  with- 
out notice. 

Others — in  homes,  offloe  buildings  and 
theaters — will  be  asked  to  turn  off  air  con- 
ditioners on  the  hottest  days. 

In  some  localities,  stoves  and  other  appli- 
ances may  have  to  go  unused  for  periods  of 
time  because  there  will  not  be  enough  power 
to  run  them. 

Citizens  of  New  Work  City  have  been 
warned  that  It  may  be  necessary  to  black  out 
sections  of  the  city  from  time  to  time  dur- 
ing the  coming  hot  months  because  there 
will  not  be  enough  electricity  to  go  eotnind. 

In  MlnneapoUs-St.  Paul,  power  may  be 
short  If  a  new  nuclear  power  plant,  being 
held  up  by  a  bitter  court  fight,  doea  not  get 
quick  approval. 

The  traditionally  power-rich  Northwest, 
served  by  huge  Government  power  projects, 
may  face  shortages  because  of  delay*  In  build- 
ing new  generating  Xacllltles. 
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In  Washington,  the  U.S.  Senate  Is  being 
wired  so  each  Senator  will  have  a  public- 
address  microphone  at  his  desk.  The  system 
Is  part  of  a  project  to  equip  the  Capitol  with 
auxiliary  generating  equipment  because  engi- 
neers expect  a  power  shortage  this  summer. 

LOSING   THE   RACE 

These  developments  are  all  part  of  a  grow- 
ing crisis  In  the  nation  over  the  Inability  of 
many  electric  utilities  to  keep  pace  with  sky- 
rocketing demand  for  electricity  by  both  In- 
dividuals and  Industry. 

Every  year  this  demand  grows  9  per  cent. 
Use  otf  electricity  In  the  U.S.  doubles  every 
eight  years.  This  growth  Is  running  ahead  of 
Industry's  ability  to  construct  new  facilities. 
During  the  past  winter,  39  of  the  nation's 
181  largest  utilities  were  seriously  short  of 
power.  They  had  electricity  reserves  of  less 
than  10  per  cent  to  meet  an  emergency. 

This  sununer  many  of  these  same  utilities 
wlU  stlU  be  short  of  power.  Average  emer- 
gency reserves  are  forecast  at  about  16.5  per 
cent  for  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

Federal  Power  Commission  officials  say 
that  such  skimpy  reserves  are  Inadequate  for 
reliable  service  to  customers.  If  the  Industry 
does  not  Improve  its  ability  to  meet  emer- 
gencies rapidly.  Congress  seems  ready  to 
place  new  federal  controls  over  their  opera- 
tion. 

The  Nixon  Administration  Is  expected  to 
propose  to  Congress  in  the  near  future  that 
States  be  given  full  authority  to  approve  the 
location  of  plants  and  transmission  lines  to 
resolve  time-consuming  conflicts  between 
utilities  and  citizens'  groups  over  construc- 
tion sites.  An  industry  panel  made  such  a 
recommendation  about  18  months  ago. 

Because  there  U  a  shortage  of  reserve  pow- 
er, blackouts  are  rising  year  after  year,  as  the 
chart  on  page  59  shows.  When  an  electrical 
storm  or  some  other  cause  of  failure  In  the 
^   T.  »     power  system  occurs,  air  conditioners  stop 
f   3  I      whirring,  lights  go  out  and  refrigerators  and 
X         freezers  halt.  Electric  companies  are  attacked 
for  their  failures. 

To  satisfy  Americans'  almost  Insatiable  de- 
mands for  electricity,  electric  companies  will 
spend  about  34  billion  dollars  on  new  equip- 
ment m  the  next  five  years,  compared  with 
about  13  billion  in  the  last  five  years.  In- 
dustry officials  say  that  if  they  can  keep  all 
this  construction  on  schedule,  the  power  cri- 
sis can  be  ended  by  the  mld-19708. 

But  electric-plant  and  transmlsslon-Une 
construction  is  running  Into  strong  opposi- 
tion from  environmentalists  and  conserva- 
tionists in  almost  every  section  of  the  coun- 
try. Among  their  objections : 

Conventional  power  plants  pollute  the  air 
when  they  burn  cheap  fuel  containing  a  large 
amount  of  sulphur. 

Nuclear  plants  may  give  off  radiation  that 
is  hazardous  to  health. 

Cooling  water  used  to  keep  power  plants 
from  overheating  flushes  into  surrounding 
waters  at  temperatures  that  kill  some  valu- 
able forms  of  marine  life. 

Plants  and  transmission  lines  outside  the 
cities  are  accused  of  defacing  the  surround- 
ing countryside. 

Such  opposition  Is  largely  responsible  for 
the  critical  electrical  problems  New  York 
City  now  faces,  according  to  officials  of  the 
local  utility,  the  Consolidated  Edison  Com- 
pany. The  firm's  1 -million- kilowatt  addition 
to  its  Indian  Point  nuclear  plant  on  the  Hud- 
son River  has  been  held  back  by  foes  of 
atomic  power.  And  a  3-mllllon-kllowatt  hy- 
droelectric plant  on  the  Hudson  River  north 
of  Indian  Point  has  been  held  up  by  environ- 
mentalists who  claim  It  will  destroy  the 
beauty  of  the  surrounding  river  valley. 

"To  meet  the  situation,"  said  Con  Bd 
chairman  Charles  F.  Luce,  "wa  have  taken 
a  number  of  actions,  most  Importantly,  we 
ordered  1,184,000  kUowatts  of  oU-and-gas- 
flred  turbine  peaking  units  for  Installatlon 
on  the  fMteat  prkotteable  timetable." 
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These  "peaking  units"  are  basically  Jet 
engines  that  blast  hot  air  against  turbine 
blades  to  operate  generators. 

The  turbines  can  be  turned  on  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice  and  begin  generating  electricity 
immediately  in  an  emergency.  PHill-scale  elec- 
tric plants  take  12  hours  or  more  to  get 
going,  and  often  are  not  working  until  after 
an  emergency  power  shortage  has  passed. 

Con  Ed  expects  to  have  half  these  gen- 
erators working  by  June  1,  before  the  hot 
season  starts.  The  rest  will  be  installed  before 
October  1.  However,  even  with  this  new 
emergency  equipment,  the  utiUty  doubts  It 
can  avoid  some  power  shortages  this  summer. 

The  company's  low  reserves  threaten  to 
put  great  pressure  on  other  utilities  In  the 
Northeast.  They  are  all  linked  together  In  a 
grid.  When  one  utility,  such  as  Con  Ed,  runs 
short,  it  Is  supposed  to  be  able  to  borrow 
from  others  on  the  grid.  But  some  of  these 
other  companies  now  have  problems  on  their 
own. 

Edwin  H.  Snyder,  chairman  of  Public  Serv- 
ice Electric  &  Gas  Company,  serving  about 
85  i>er  cent  of  New  Jersey  power  users,  said, 
"Generally,  we  think  we  are  In  good  position. 
But  we  can  never  say  there  won't  be  a 
brownout." 

If  Public  Service  runs  into  trouble,  Mr. 
Snyder  outlined  this  plan  of  attack: 

"We  go  to  our  large  commercial  customers 
and  ask  them  to  cut  back.  .  .  .  It's  a  plan 
whereby  they  voluntarily  agree  to  cut  some 
use»  of  electricity. 

"Beyond  that.  If  further  power  conserva- 
tion Is  required,  we  go  on  the  radio  and  ask 
residential  customers  to  cut  back  their  use 
of  electricity.  We  did  this  once  last  simuner 
for  the  first  time  In  our  history.  We  have 
prerecorded  messages  for  New  Jersey,  Phila- 
delphia and  New  York  City  radio  stations 
that  broadcast  in  our  area." 

A  TIGHT  STTMICER 

Robert  W.  Wilson,  a  vice  president  of  the 
Potomac  Electric  Power  Company,  which 
serves  Washington  and  its  Maryland  suburbs, 
expects  "a  very  tight  summer." 

Critical  to  Pepco's  well-being  Is  a  new  plant 
in  Morgantown,  Md.  It  is  due  to  begin  serv- 
ice by  July  1,  and  officials  are  hoping  it  will 
start  up  without  some  of  the  problems  that 
plague  many  new  electric-generating  plants. 

In  Minnesota,  operation  of  a  nuclear  plant 
that  would  provide  MlnneapoUs-St.  Paul 
with  sorely  needed  reserves  has  been  stalled 
in  the  courts. 

Although  the  plant,  located  at  Montlcello, 
has  been  approved  by  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  the  State  government  is  oppos- 
ing it  on  the  ground  of  possible  hazards 
from  radiation  and  heated  water,  A£C  will 
hold  another  hearing  on  the  plant  soon. 
Also,  a  federal  court  will  probably  soon  rule 
on  whether  the  State  had  the  right  to  over- 
ride the  AEC's  original  approval  of  the  plant. 

Said  R.  D.  Furber,  vice  president  of  the 
Northern  States  Power  Company,  owner  of 
the  plant: 

"If  Montlcello  cannot  operate  during  the 
summer  of  1970,  we  would  have  no  reserve 
for  our  generating  system. 

"This  woiild  place  us  In  a  precarious  po- 
sition. If  we  lost  any  other  generating  plant. 
It  would  require  us  to  possibly  go  to  a  brown- 
out situation.  If  unusually  hot  weather  pre- 
vails, the  problem  would  be  much  more 
severe." 

WESTERN   FKOBLE1C8 

Congress  Is  being  blamed  for  a  growing 
power  shortage  In  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
where  huge  Government-owned  dams  and 
power  plants  8uiq>ly  much  of  the  area's  elec- 
tricity. Lawmakers  have  been  slow  in  appro- 
priating funds  for  the  Interior  Department's 
Bonneville  Power  Admlnistratton  to  build 
new  plants  In  the  region,  critics  contend. 
"The  region  faces  an  actual  brownout  on  the 
use  of  electricity."  says  one  utility  cOcial. 

"WeTe  looking  to  California  for  help  In 
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the  period,"  said  Arthur  J.  Porter,  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Portland,  Oreg.,  General  Elec- 
tric Company.  He  referred  to  the  "Intertle," 
like  the  East  Coast  grid,  that  allows  the 
Northwest  to  borrow  electricity  from  Cali- 
fornia, where  there  still  are  ample  reserves. 

In  Florida,  the  Florida  Power  &  Light  Com- 
pany encountered  an  unexpected  shortage 
at  the  start  of  the  year  because  of  cold 
weather.  "It  was  necessary  for  us  to  ask 
some  of  our  largest  customers  to  reduce  the 
load  over  the  evening  peak  for  two  cold 
snaps,"  said  F.  E.  ("Gene")  Autrey,  com- 
pany vice  president. 

The  outlook  for  the  Miami  area  this  sum- 
mer Is  described  as  "fair."  Difficulty  with  one 
generator  has  reduced  production  of  elec- 
tricity, and  the  company  will  have  less  than 
a  10  per  cent  reserve  to  meet  emergencies. 

By  the  summer  of  1971,  Florida  Power  offi- 
cials say,  power  shortages  in  the  area  will  be 
critical  If  the  nuclear  plant  It  has  planned  for 
the  edge  of  Blscayne  Bay,  about  30  miles 
south  of  Miami,  cannot  be  built. 

The  plant  Is  the  subject  of  both  State  and 
federal  lawsuits,  charging  water  from  the 
plant  would  pollute  the  bay.  If  the  plant  Is 
not  operating,  Florida  power  claims  It  will 
not  be  able  to  meet  demands  for  electricity  a 
year  from  now. 

ATOMIC   CONTROVERSIES 

Florida's  problems  are  Just  one  of  many 
controversies  over  new  plants  that  threaten 
to  make  the  coming  years  even  more  des- 
perate for  many  utilities. 

Atomic  plants  are  under  attack  all  aroimd 
the  country.  There  are  now  17  nuclear  plants 
In  operation,  an  additional  49  being  built, 
and  44  In  the  active  planning  stage.  At  least 
a  quarter  of  those  tmder  construction  have 
run  Into  opposition  from  citizens'  groups. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  is  trying  to 
ease  the  situation.  On  March  20  It  issued 
some  proposed  changes  in  the  way  It  deter- 
mines what  Is  a  safe  nuclear  plant.  New 
plants  would  be  required  to  keep  radiation 
to  mlnlmums  well  below  the  present  stand- 
sirds.  But  AEC  officials  are  not  convinced  that 
the  new  standards  wlU  satisfy  staunch  op- 
ponents of  all  nuclear  power. 

Other  utilities  have  foimd  themselves 
caught  in  the  crossfire  between  opponents 
of  nuclear  plants  and  facilities  that  burn 
coal. 

In  southern  CaUfomla,  the  Los  Angeles  Air 
Pollution  Control  District  took  some  actions 
last  December  that.  In  effect,  ban  all  new 
power  plants  that  would  bum  fossil  fuels  In 
the  Los  Angeles  Basin.  Construction  has 
been  stopi>ed  on  a  new  plant  for  the  depart- 
ment of  water  and  ix>wer.  An  earlier  version, 
designed  for  nuclear  fuel,  was  turned  down 
by  the  AEC. 

The  department  of  water  and  power  now 
says,  "There  is  a  strong  possibility  that  sub- 
stantial sections  of  the  city"  may  be  cut  off 
from  electric  service  from  time  to  time  by 
1972,  unless  the  problem  Is  solved. 

TROXTBLE    IN    SWITCHING 

Other  utilities  are  stirring  up  controver- 
sies when  they  try  to  switch  fuels  to  power 
existing  utilities  and  still  meet  air-pollution 
laws. 

For  example,  Chicago's  Oosnmonwealth  Ed- 
ison Company  recently  got  a  license  from  tlia 
Interior  Department  to  import  4.6  mtnifm 
barrels  of  residual  fuel  oil  to  power  a  major 
generating  plant.  The  reason:  Goal  created  a 
pollution  iM«blem  the  company  could  not 
solve.  The  Detroit  Edison  Company  is  seek- 
ing a  3.6-mllllon-barrel  license  for  much  the 
same  reason. 

But  coal  companies  are  up  In  arms  over  the 
Government's  granting  oll-lmport  licenses 
for  power-plant  fuel.  It  claims  that  foreign 
oil  will  destroy  the  UJ3.  coal  Industry. 

Some  members  of  the  electrlc-^wer  in- 
dustry. Including  the  American  PwUc  Power 
Association,  are  criticising  the  ooal  Indnetry 
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tor  being  slow  In  delivering  coal,  and  charge 
that  too  much  coal  U  being  snipped  abroad. 

Natural  ga*.  another  major  source  of  fuel 
for  power  generation.  Is  becoming  less  avail- 
able for  new  customers,  power  companies 
Included. 

Questions  are  now  being  raised  In  and  out 
of  the  electric-power  Industry  about  whether 
Americans  can  go  on  demanding  more  and 
more  electricity  to  run  all  sorts  of  essential 
equipment  and  household  gadgets  and  still 
bave  clean  air  and  water  and  an  unlimited 
supply  of  fuel  to  keep  the  plants  going. 


BABE-m-THE- WOODS  POLICY  IN 
GREECE? 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or  CAUVoairiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  16.  1970 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  r  received  a  report  today  that 
the  European  Common  Market  had  de- 
cided to  review  Greece's  associate  mem- 
bership with  a  view  toward  possible  ex- 
pulsion. If  that  is  indeed  the  case,  the 
United  States  Is  rapidly  becoming  the 
only  significant  supporter  of  the  Greek 
military  regime,  a  support  based  on 
shortsighted  military  considerations 
which  are  In  themselves  questionable. 
The  fact  Is  the  Greek  Junta  is  giving  us 
no  greater  military  advantage  than  we 
have  received  from  previous  democratic 
Greek  governments  or  than  we  can  rea- 
sonably expect  from  democratic  govern- 
ments in  the  future.  But.  more  impor- 
tantly. European  leadership  Is  now  rais- 
ing the  moral  and  political  questions 
which  American  political  leaders  should 
be  raising.  Let  us  hope  the  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  State  will  not  take  the 
narrow  military  view  In  their  present 
considerations  of  military  aid  to  Greece. 
Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  submit  the  feUowlng  report 
by  David  Braaten  in  the  Washington 
Star  on  the  Danish  position,  reports  In 
the  New  York  Times  on  torture  of  Greek 
prisoners,  and  a  Times  editorial  which 
helpe  to  put  the  United  States'  position 
In  perspective: 

Habsr  Reautixs  nf  OixbCs 
Jean- Jacques  Servan-Schrelber  has  brought 
off  an  admirable  coup  In  pervuadlng  Premier 
Papadopo\ilo«  to  free  Mlkla  Tbeodorakls  and 
to  permit  the  aUlng  Greek  composer  to  go  to 
Pr&noe  for  medical  treatment. 

However,  neither  this  gesture  welcome  as 
it  Is — nor  the  Premier's  earlier  annotincement 
that  some  constitutional  rights  will  be  re- 
stored, should  deflect  attention  from  the 
spreading  tyranny  and  repression  under  the 
colonels.  The  timing  of  such  ■'humanitarian" 
acts  u  not  accidental:  Mr.  Serran-achMlber 
Is  being  modest  but  also  accurate  when  ha 
crediu  "international  pressure"  for  the  free- 
ing of  Mr.  Theodorakls. 

The  Junta  has  come  under  growing  attack 
from  abroad  for  the  harsh  sentences  given 
by  a  military  court  this  week  to  37  Oreeks 
convicted  of  sedlUon.  It  Is  also  trying  to  abort 
or  blunt  a  condemnation  by  the  OouncU  of 
Xurope  for  torturing  poUtlcal  prlaonera.  In 
similar  past  circumstances.  Oolooel  Papa- 
dopovUoe  has  announced  an  easing  of  martial 
law  or  a  restoration  of  rights  that  prored 
meaningless  In  practice. 

His  "restoration"  of  press  freedom  Is  hol- 
low, comlnc  Immediately  aft«  tfa*  doiliic  of 
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the  Athens  newspaper  Ethnos  because  Its 
editors  and  publishers  were  imprisoned  for 
printing  an  interview  urging  the  restoration 
of  democracy.  His  projected  release  of  360 
of  1,500  poUtlcal  prisoners  will  not  atone 
for  the  sentencing  of  seven  defendants  In  the 
Athens  cDurtmartlal  to  terms  from  ten  years 
to  life  Imprisonment  under  a  law  of  dubious 
i^pllcablUty. 

It  Is  dismaying  that  during  the  recent  po- 
Utlcal trials  In  Athens  several  ships  of  the 
United  States  Sixth  Fleet  called  at  Piraeus. 
Greek  democrats  inevitably  saw  these  visits 
as  symbols  of  support  for  the  colonels.  At  a 
time  of  rising  hoetiUty  to  the  junta,  the  least 
the  United  States  can  do  Ls  to  Join  in  the 
remonstrances  of  its  European  allies  and  re- 
frain from  any  gesture  that  could  be  con- 
strued as  approval  of  the  oppressors. 

TOBTTias  n«  GaixcB 

(By  David  Braaten) 

Even   after   a   quarter-century   as   one   of 

the  world's  superpowers,  the  United  States 

Is  still  regarded  in  some  otherwise  friendly 

quarters  as  a  political  babe-ln-the-woods. 

The  latest  uneasy  ally  to  give  this  Im- 
pression— politely  but  xmmlstakably — was 
Prime  Minister  Hllmare  Baunsgaard  of  Den- 
mark. In  Washington  on  an  official  visit. 

At  a  press  conference  yesterday  In  the 
Danish  embassy,  Baunsgaard  repeatedly  dif- 
ferentiated between  the  'political"  consid- 
erations the  Danes  feel  are  Important  ^hd 
strictly  military  considerations,  which  he  Im- 
plied carry  too  much  weight  with  American 
policymakers. 

SATS  mrmo  sTAra  has  powxb 
The  specific  Issue  was  the  militarist  Greek 
regime,  which  the  Danes  view  as  an  embar- 
rassment to  the  democratic  image  of  the 
North  AUantlc  Treaty  Organlzatton.  The  V3. 
government,  to  the  Danes'  dismay.  Is  con- 
sidering resumption  of  military  aid  to  the 
Oreeks  to  strengthen  NATO's  southern  flank. 
All  the  NATO  member  nations  should  try 
to  Influence  the  Oreek  regime  toward  a  re- 
laxation of  Its  authoritarian  rule.  Bauns- 
gaard said,  but  the  United  States  Is  In  the 
besrt  poelUon  of  all  to  bring  pressure  for 
change. 

"The  United  States  should  t«U  the  Greeks 
that  their  many  words  about  freedom  should 
not  be  only  words,  but  reality — and  there  Is 
no  reality  now."  Baunsgaard  said.  Continued 
mlUtary  supplies  should  be  nutde  contingent 
on  democratization  of  the  Oreek  govern- 
ment, he  said. 

Though  Baunsgaard  refused  to  predict 
which  way  President  Nixon  will  decide — 
for  resumption  of  full-scale  mlUtary  aid  to 
Greece  or  continuation  of  the  present  em- 
bargo on  all  suppUes  except  replacement 
Items  and  trucks — he  made  It  clear  there 
had  been  a  certain  difference  of  opinion  in 
his  talks  with  the  President  and  with  Sec- 
retary of  State  William  P.  Rogecs. 

MUTUAL  UNDKBSTAMOIirO 

"It  is  fair  to  say  that  there  was  a  great 
understanding  of  our  point  of  view,"  Bauns- 
gaard said.  "Mr.  Nixon  and  Mr.  Rogers  also 
asked  for  Danish  understanding  of  the  Amer- 
ican point  of  view." 

Mutual  vmderstandlng  aside,  the  Danish 
prime  minister  seemed  to  be  equating  the 
US.  position  with  the  purely  mUltary  vlsrw 
the  Danes  feel  Ls  inadequate. 

Baunsgaard  would  not  say  whether  be  had 
been  left  with  the  Impression  that  mlUtary 
aid  to  Greece  wUi  be  resumed,  but  said  only. 
"If  the  United  States  Increases  mlUtary  sup- 
plies to  Greece.  It  wlU  be  worse  than  now 
from  the  Danish  point  of  view." 

It  would  help,  he  said.  If  other  NATO 
allies  who  he  said  shared  the  Danes'  distaste 
for  the  Oreek  regime,  would  make  their  feel- 
ing known  to  the  UB.  government.  The  ad- 
ministration is  expected  to  announce  Its  de- 
otelon  on  Oreek  aid  any  day  now. 
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The  ambiguous  feelings  of  smaU  nations 
toward  the  military  might  of  the  United 
States  was  made  clear  in  the  Danish  prims 
minister's  statements  on  American  military 
presence  In  Europe  and  In  Southeast  Asia. 

He  welcomed,  he  said,  U.S.  assurances  that 
there  would  be  no  significant  reduction  in 
American  troop  strength  In  Europe  In  the 
next  year  or  two.  Peace  vrtll  be  strengthened 
If  the  United  States  makes  clear  Its  determi- 
nation to  defend  Western  Europe,  he  said. 

On  the  other  hand.  In  Vietnam,  the  prime 
minister  said,  It  has  always  been  the  Danish 
fear  that  UB.  involvement  could  lead  to  a 
global  war. 

(By  Eric  Pace) 

S'niASBOuBa,  Fkancx,  April  15. — Fifteen 
Western  European  Governments  asserted 
Jointly  today  that  the  Greek  military  Junta 
engaged  In  "torture  and  other  111  treatment" 
of  Its  political  prisoners.  The  Governments 
also  made  public  a  40.000-word  report  dealing 
aUeged  misdeeds  by  the  authorities  In 
Athens. 

The  allegation  of  torture  came  In  a  reso- 
lution adopted  by  the  Committee  of  Min- 
isters of  the  Council  of  Europe,  which  met 
at  the  council's  modem  headquarters  here. 

Of  the  17  member  nations — all  of  them 
parliamentary  democracies — all  except  Francs 
and  Cypma  voted  for  the  resolution. 

Greece,  anticipating  expulsion  by  the  coun- 
cil, withdrew  last  December  and  has  already 
dismissed  the  report,  the  substance  of  which 
was  disclosed  In  November,  as  nuU  and  void. 

"IN  TBZ  RAMDS  OF  THB  PKOPLX" 

Gaston  Thorn,  the  Foreign  Minister  of 
Luxembourg,  who  was  chairman  of  the  meet- 
ing today,  said  at  a  news  conference  after 
the  morning  session:  "Now  the  matter  Is  In 
the  hands  of  the  people.  They  bave  the  re- 
port." 

Opponents  of  the  three-year-old  Greek 
Government  hope  the  ministers'  action  wlU 
further  arouse  pubUc  opinion  against  It. 
Optimists  among  them  also  hope  that  the 
Oreek  authorities  may  be  dissuaded  from 
taking  further  harsh  measures  against  dis- 
sidents. 

The  report,  drafted  last  year  by  the  Euro- 
pean Commission  on  Human  Rights,  says 
that  torttire  and  111  treatment  of  prisoners 
were  an  "administrative  practice"  offldaUy 
tolerated  by  the  Government  of  Premier 
George  Papadopoulos. 

Among  the  accounts  Its  gives  Is  the  testi- 
mony of  a  2e-year-old  woman.  Mrs.  Ana- 
stasla  Tslrka.  who  said  she  was  tied  down, 
gagged  and  beaten  on  the  soles  of  her  feet 
while  pregnant. 

The  report  says  the  commission  heard  al- 
legations of  torture  or  HI  treatment  of  more 
than  200  detainees.  It  examined  30  of  the 
cases  to  "some  substantial  degree"  and  con- 
cluded that  In  11  of  them  "torture  or  111 
treatment  has  been  established"  and  that 
In  17  others  there  was  other  evidence  cor- 
roboratmg  the  complalnu. 

The  commission  Indicated  that  the  Greek 
police  liked  to  beat  prisoners  on  the  soles 
of  their  feet  because  the  practice  Is  intensely 
painful  but  leaves  no  lasting  marks  If  skill- 
fully done. 

Another  criticism  of  the  Junta  was  voiced 
separately  today  by  the  Greek  composer  Mlkla 
Tbeodorakls.  who  was  released  from  deten- 
tion this  week  and  flaw  to  Paris  for  medical 
treatment. 

In  a  message  read  here,  Mr.  Tbeodorakls 
said  that  the  prison  and  concentration-camp 
system  In  Greece  was  "Inadmissible  In  any 
of  our  European  cotmtrles,  and  not  only  for 
my  country  but  for  every  man  who  Is  civil- 
ised and  free." 

The  message  from  Mr.  Tbeodorakls,  who 
wrote  the  music  for  the  films  "Zorba  the 
Greek"  and  "Z."  was  read  at  a  news  oonfer- 
anoa   oooduotad   by   Jaan-Jacquas   Servan- 
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Schrelber,  the  French  edltor-poUtlclan,  who 
criticized  the  French  Government  lor  not 
voting  for  the  report. 

MO  pmn.  or  ksd  cottp  found 

The  principal  conclusions  of  the  1.200- 
page  document  and  some  of  Its  details  were 
pubUshed  In  the  press  after  being  leaked  by 
officials  opposed  to  the  Athens  government. 

It  concluded  that  contrary  to  contentions 
of  the  Greek  authorities,  there  was  no  dan- 
ger of  a  Communist  takeover  at  the  time 
they  came  to  power  In  a  mUltary  coup  d'etat. 

The  report  of  the  resolution  adopted  today 
asserted  that  the  military  government  had 
violated  provisions  of  the  European  Conven- 
tion on  Human  Rights.  The  Greek  authori- 
ties bave  denounced  the  convention,  but  the 
Council  of  Europe  contends  that  they  are 
stlU  boxmd  by  Its  provisions. 

"me  French  Government  has  not  ratified 
the  convention  and  said  that  was  why  It  did 
not  vote.  The  delegation  of  Cypnis,  which 
has  close  ties  with  Greece,  made  It  known 
that  It  did  not  vote  because  It  took  excep- 
tion to  the  resolution. 

The  delegations  that  voted  In  favor  were 
those  of  Austria.  Britain.  Turkey,  Swltaer- 
land.  Sweden.  Norway,  the  Netherlands, 
Malta,  Luxembourg,  Italy,  Ireland,  Iceland, 
West  Germany,  Denmark  and  Belgium. 

IHe  resolution  called  on  the  Greek  Gov- 
ernment "to  aboUsh  Immediately  torture  and 
other  Ul  treatment  of  prisoners,  to  release 
Immediately  persons  detained  under  admin- 
istrative order"  and  "to  restore  without  da- 
lay  human  rights  and  fundamental  free- 
doms." 

ExcnuTS  Faoii  Council  or  Etmopx's  Rxpobt 
ON  Trxatmznt  or  Pubonxu  in  Obzsck 
Stbabbouro,  Fbanck,  April  16. — Following, 
as  made  pubUc  today  by  the  CovmcU  of 
Europe,  are  excerpts  from  a  report  by  the 
European  Commission  on  Human  Rights  on 
the  situation  under  the  military  Govern- 
ment In  Greece.  The  first  section  Is  testi- 
mony by  Mrs.  Anastasla  Tslrka.  who  was 
arrested  In  connection  with  pamphlets 
deemed  suspicious.  The  second  section  con- 
sists of  comment  by  the  commission. 

Wn-NCSS'S  TESTIMONY 

"I  say  to  them  (the  poUce),  I  am  going 
to  have  a  baby.  They  answer:  "Who  cares 
about  that?  It  wUl  be  another  person  like 
you.  It  Is  better  not  to  have  It."  So  I  told 
to  them  again  when  I  was  laid  down,  "I 
am  going  to  have  a  baby,  be  careful  please  I" 
But  they  do  not  care  at  all  about  my  stom- 
ach, they  do  not  care  at  all  I 

MaUlos  (an  official)  ordered  to  Spanos 
to  give  me  16  "Falanga"  (blows  on  the  soles 
of  the  feet)  and  he  give  me  30.  I  counted, 
maybe  It  was  not,  18  maybe  81.  but  it  was 
more  than  15,  It  Is  slUy. 

I  started  to  scream  very  loudly  and  they 
put  me  a  very  dirty  rag  In  my  mouth  to  keep 
my  mouth  shut.  So  I  started  to  shake,  they 
have  me,  they  started  to  shake  me,  and  I 
scream  and  scream,  and  I  say  "oh  no,  you 
cannot  do  that  to  met"  Ob,  I  hate  the  peoplel 

"VKKT  DAUC  and  DIBTT" 

I  was  there  In  [ceU]  No.  3.  It  was  very, 
very  dark,  dirty  and  they  have  so  many, 
many  bedbugs.  Have  you  ever  heard  about 
them?  They  Just  come  up  all  over.  And  you 
hurt  and  move  like  that,  always,  and  no 
one  can  hear  you.  And  you  scream  and 
there  are  people  outside,  they  bear  you  but 
they  cannot  give  you  any  help  and  the 
guard  come  In  my  Uttle  window  and:  "WlU 
you  shut  up,  please.  Scxneone  sleep." 

"What  can  I  do?  and  I  start  to  get  tlrad. 
tired,  tired,  and  fail  down,  where  I  never 
thought  I  am  going  to  sleep.  I  Just  triad 
not  to  get  dirty  like  that,  then  after,  after, 
after  I  leave  that  ceU  I  come  down  and 
sleep  so  normal,  and  I  have  nothing,  nothing. 
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It  was  about  6  o'clock  m  the  morning, 
something  like  that.  I  already  sleep  miybe, 
I  have  sleep.  I  was  dizzy  and  groggy  and  all 
that  and  hurting  aU  over.  But  I  wovUd  like 
to  sleep.  80  I  did  sleep. 

At  6  o'clock  It  started  to  come  blood,  you 
know,  all  over  my  feet,  and  I  feel  it.  I  never 
saw  It,  because  there  Is  no  Ught.  But  I  feel 
that  I  have  blood  somewhere,  so  I  start  to 
scream.  I  say,  "I  lost  my  baby!"  So  then  the 
guard  comes  and  says,  "What  Is  the  matt« 
with  you?"  Then  I  show  people. 

COMMISSION'S   COMMENT 

The  commission  finds  two  features  com- 
mon to  many  of  the  accounts  of  Ill-treat- 
ment: the  use  of  falanga.  and.  In  pcurtlcu- 
lar,  Its  use  In  the  washroom  and  the  Ter- 
razza,  Athens.  Not  all  accounts  of  the  wash- 
room and  the  Terrazza  mention  the  same  fea- 
tures, and  there  are  sometimes  errors.  Thxis 
some  describe  the  smaU  wall  outside  the 
washroom;  the  boiler,  the  sink  with  the 
metal  Ud  and  the  back  door  In  the  washroom, 
and  the  notice  on  the  stairs  leading  to  the 
Terrazza. 

"The  use  of  falanga  has  been  described  In 
a  variety  of  situations;  on  a  bench  or  chair 
or  on  a  car  seat;  with  or  without  shoes  on. 
Sometimes  water  has  been  thrown  over  the 
seat  and  sometimes  the  victim  has  been 
made  to  run  around  between  beatings,  ^^c- 
tlms   have   also   been   gagged. 

The  commission  oonslders  that  the  variety 
of  the  situations  In  which  falanga  Is  de- 
scribed as  being  used,  and  the  differences  and 
errors  of  descrlpUon  of  the  washroom  and 
terrazza.  Instead  of  putting  In  question  the 
veracity  and  reality  of  the  accoimts,  tend 
to  confirm  them.  For  It  Is  natural  that,  where 
several  witnesses  describe  the  same  place  or 
incident,  there  will  be  variations  and  errors 
of  detaU;  Indeed  It  la  the  precise  repetition 
of  the  same  features  that  would  be  suspect 
anrt  would  point  to  fabrication. 

While  falanga  and  severe  beatings  of  aU 
parts  of  the  body  are  the  commonest  forms 
of  torture  or  lU  treatment  that  appear  m 
the  evidence,  other  forms  have  been  de- 
scribed: For  example,  the  appUoatlon  of 
electric  shocks,  squeezing  of  the  head  in 
the  vise,  pulling  out  of  hair  from  the  head 
or  pubic  region,  or  kicking  of  the  male  geni- 
tal organs,  dripping  water  on  the  head  and 
intense  noises  to  prevent  sleep. 

The  commission  has  found  It  established 
beyond  doubt  that  torture  or  lU  treatment 
has  been  Infilcted  In  a  number  of  cases.  It 
wUl  now  S4>ply  to  these  cases.  In  the  light  of 
aU  the  other  evidence  at  its  disposal,  the 
criteria  It  has  chosen  for  determining  wheth- 
er they  axe  part  of  a  practice  of  torture 
or  lU  treatment  of  poUtlcal  detainees  in 
Greece  since  the  21st  of  April  1967:  namely 
the  repetition  of  acts  and  official  tolerance 

of  them. 

aom  BOuoHifxsa 

It  appears  from  the  testimony  of  a  num- 
ber of  witnesses  that  a  certain  roughness  of 
treatment  of  detainees  by  both  police  and 
mlUtary  authorities  is  tolerated  by  most  de- 
tainees and  even  taken  for  granted.  Such 
roughness  may  take  the  form  of  slaps  or 
blows  of  the  hand  on  tha  head  or  face. 

This  underlines  the  fact  that  the  point  up 
to  which  prisoners  and  the  pubUc  may  accept 
physical  violence  as  being  neither  cruel  nor 
azcesslve  varies  between  different  socletlas 
and  even  between  different  sections  of  them. 
However,  the  allegations  raised  In  the  pro- 
ceedings generally  concerned  much  mora 
aertous  forms  of  treatment  which,  if  estab- 
lished, dearly  constitute  torture  or  lU  treat- 
ment. « 

Hie  factor  of  repetition  of 'torture  or  111 
treatment  spears  In  the  concentration  of 
Inddenta  around  the  sectirity  poUce.  It  Is  to 
ba  noted  that  In  oon^ilalnts  of  torture  or  Ul 
treatment  by  tha  security  poUce,  some  wit- 
nesses have  made  a  distinction  between  the 
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uniformed  guards  and  more  senior  officers, 
UBuaUy  In  plain  clothes,  and  have  spoken 
of  help  and  wwriniwi  from  the  former. 

Further,  the  commission  cannot  Ignore  tha 
sheer  number  of  complaints.  The  Interna- 
tional Red  Cross  reported  that  at  one  stage, 
out  of  131  prisoners,  46  complained  of  tor- 
ture or  111  treatment,  and  it  apparently  later 
Investigated  further  torture  allegations,  but 
the  respondent  Government  has  failed  to 
submit  the  report  on  those  investigations. 

In  the  present  proceedings,  thirty  cases 
had  been  examined  to  some  substantial  de- 
gree before  the  proceedings  were  terminated 
foUowlng  the  respondent  Government's  re- 
fusal to  make  possible  the  hearing  of  a  ntim- 
ber  of  further  witnesses  detained  In  Greece. 


MORTON  REPORTS  ON  SPANISH 
COMMENT  ON  U.S.  FOREIGN 
POLICY 


HON.  ROGERS  C.  B.  MORTON 

or  UABTLANS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  16.  1970 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing commentary  Is  something  our 
colleagues  might  well  be  Interested  in 
listening  to.  It  was  broadcast  on  tele- 
vision on  April  2,  1970,  from  Madrid  to 
an  estimated  audience  of  9  million  peo- 
ple. This  is  similar  to  the  editorial  com- 
ment made  by  the  manager  of  the  Madrid 
newspaper  Arriba,  Mr.  Manuel  Blanco 
Tobio. 

The  commentary  follows: 

Time  and  again  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment has  said  that  American  Troops  were 
In  South  Vietnam  to  preserve  freedom  and 
Independence  for  that  country  against  the 
communist  threat.  Behind  this  was  the  be- 
lief that  If  South  Vietnam  fell  Into  commu- 
nist hands,  the  rest  of  Southeast  Asia  would 
follow;  and  that  this  accomplished,  countries 
like  India.  Japan  and  even  the  PhlUpplnea 
would  fall  under  the  influence  of  Red  China, 
sooner  or  later.  At  the  end,  the  whole  Asian 
continent  would  be  communlat. 

Perhaps  this  bleak  picture,  a  real  night- 
mare for  the  State  Department,  is  overly 
pessimistic;  or  perhaps  a  comfortable  Justi- 
fication of  the  American  Involvement  In  a 
long  and  unpopular  war.  But  It  Is  a  fact  that 
as  soon  as  the  United  States  began  to  talk 
about  leaving  South  Vietnam,  Vletcong  guer- 
rillas and  North  Vietnamese  regular  army 
units  went  into  action,  first  In  Laos  and  then 
In  Cambodia,  fishing  m  the  troubled  waters 
of  both  countries. 

What  else  could  be  expected?  For  the  com- 
miinlsts,  the  military  and  poUtlcal  disen- 
gagement of  the  United  States  m  South  Viet- 
nam ooiUd  mean  only  a  dazzling  victory  for 
them  and  a  humiliating  defeat  for  tha 
United  States. 

It  Is  humane  and  understandable  that  the 
Vietnamese  War  had  troubled  so  many  peo- 
ple, promoted  so  many  demonstrations 
around  the  world  and  damaged  the  prestige 
of  the  United  States.  But  from  now  on,  those 
among  us  who  picture  themselves  as  antl- 
communlsts  and  pro-West  must  be  prepared 
to  face  the  fact  that  perhaps  In  a  few  years 
the  whole  Asian  continent  wUl  be  ruled  by 
Red  China. 

WUl  we  blame  then  the  United  States  when 
this  tragedy  occurs?  WlU  we  hear  the  agony 
of  those  countries  who  trusted  the  West, 
to  discover  only  too  late  that  they  were 
traded  to  the  enemy  In  the  name  at  an 
"honorable  peace?"  WlU  we  be  moved  then 
by  the  sad  fate  of  mlUlons  of  persons  put 
\n  concentration  camps  or  executed? 
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Some  say  communism  has  become  veg- 
etarian: perhaps  Sir  Bertrand  Russell  was 
right  when  he  said.  "Better  red  than  dead." 
I  don't  have  the  answers  for  all  those  ques- 
tions. It  Is  yotir  turn.  Gentlemen.  Take  a 
closer  look  to  your  own  answers! 


MIDDLE  EAST  REFUGEES  SOCIETY 
FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF  WORLD 
WAR  ni— "WE  ACCUSE  UNRWA" 


HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTEIN 

or  NSW  Toax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  16,  1970 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is 
one  of  the  most  unjustifiable  aspects  of 
our  relationship  to  the  Middle  East  con- 
flict, that  the  United  States  continues 
Indirectly  to  help  finance  the  activities 
of  illegal  terrorists  and  guerrilla  groups 
that  are  constantly  engaged  in  malting 
war. 

The  United  Nations  Relief  and  Works 
Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees — 
UNRWA — is  a  great  humanitarian  proj- 
ect, mostly  supported  with  American 
ftmds.  But  when  refugee  camps  are  used 
as  the  recruiting  and  training  centers 
for  guerrillas  and  terrorists,  that  is  not 
humanitarlanism.  When  this  happens, 
we  are  helping  to  support  an  illegal 
war  that  Is  being  constantly  waged 
against  a  friendly  nation.  It  Is  time  that 
we  put  a  stop  to  the  misuse  of  American 
funds  in  this  way. 

This  subject  is  well  discussed  in  an 
editorial  enUUed  "We  Accuse  UNRWA," 
which  appears  in  the  current  number  of 
Prevent  World  War  m,  of  50  West  57th 
Street,  New  York.  N.Y.  10019. 

I  Include  the  article  in  the  Rbcord: 

W«   Accuse   UNRWA 

There  seem  to  be  two  conflicting  Ideas 
about  the  purpose  and  use  of  tTNRWA  (the 
United  Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency  for 
Palestine  Refugees  in  the  Near  East). 

UNRWA  was  founded  21  years  ago  to  pro- 
Tide  housing,  food  and  education  for  dis- 
placed Arab  refugees.  It  was  also  to  train 
them  for  reemployment  and  to  assist  in  their 
resettlement. 

The  Arab  states,  and  In  particular  the  sev- 
eral guerrilla  and  terrorist  movements  which 
they  support,  appear  to  have  a  very  different 
view.  It  Is  perhaps  best  expressed  In  an  edi- 
torial which  appeared  November  34.  1969.  In 
one  of  the  major  Arab  propaganda  publica- 
tions m  the  United  States,  a  weekly  edited 
by  the  director  of  the  Action  Committee  on 
American-Arab  Relations: 

"The  Palestinian  refugee  camps  In  Leb- 
anon have  been  taken  over  by  Palestinian 
commando  units.  .  .  .  The  process  of  the 
refugee  camps  becoming  a  training  ground 
for  the  commando  umts  Is  the  logical  devel- 
opment. .  .  .  We  suggest  that  the  several 
Arab  States  In  which  the  Palestinian  refugee 
camps  exist  should  delegate  authority  to  the 
Palestinians  to  handle  the  affairs  of  the 
camps.  .  .  ." 

On  the  front  page  of  the  same  publication, 
a  week  earlier,  appeared  a  two-column  photo 
of  guerrilla  units  training  In  an  unidentified 
camp,  with  the  caption  "Refugee  Camps  Be- 
come Training  Grounds."  {The  New  York 
Times  a  few  days  later  published  a  similar 
photo,  taken  In  the  tTNRWA  camp  near  Sldon, 
Lebanon,  and  captioned  "Commando  Train- 
ing In  Refugee  Camps  ") 

With  the  first-stated  purpose  of  UNRWA — 
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the  giving  of  relief — we  have  the  slncerest 
sympathy.  The  suffering  of  human  beings 
everywhere  Is  the  concern  of  all  of  us. 

But  the  concept  of  refugee  camps  as  re- 
cniltlng  centers  for  terrorists  must  be  re- 
jected as  outrageous.  Money  spent  for  that 
purpose  Is  worse  than  wasted:  It  Is  used  dis- 
honestly, and  used  to  keep  the  Middle  East 
at  war. 

Until  UNRWA  can  be  restored  to  its  orig- 
inal purposes,  and  until  defects  In  several  of 
Its  programs  (especially  the  schools)  can  be 
remedied.  UNRWA  must  stand  accused  of 
the  gravest  malfeasance. 

(1)  UNRWA  has  wrongfuUy  permitted  Its 
facilities  to  be  used  for  the  training  of 
Illegal  guerrilla  and  terrorist  groups.  The 
case  of  14  camps  In  Lebanon  which  have  been 
physically  taken  over  by  commando  units — 
who  have  actually  placed  armed  guards  at 
the  camp  entrances  and  otherwise  usurped 
control — Is  only  the  most  recent  example.  As 
far  back  as  1966.  the  Commissioner-General 
of  UNRWA  complained  that  Egypt  was  train- 
ing commando  unite  at  camps  in  the  Gaza 
Strip.  At  that  time,  Egypt  promised  to  make 
reeUtutlon  (•150,000)  for  the  rations  and 
facllltlee  used  by  the  commandos.  Up  until 
this  moment  (our  last  Inquiry  was  at  the 
date  of  going  to  press)  not  a  single  dollar 
had  been  repaid.  Meanwhile,  the  Arab  press 
has  regularly  published  accounts  of  com- 
mando units  recruited  In  UNRWA  camps  In 
Jordan  and  Syria,  and  trained  while  sub- 
sisting on  UNRWA  rations. 

(2)  UNRWA  has  permitted  local  national- 
istic control  to  be  substituted  for  responsible 
International  control.  This  was  p>erhaps  In- 
evitable In  an  operation  which  should  have 
been  completed  within  a  period  of  two  or 
three  years,  but  has  been  permitted  to  drag 
over  more  than  a  generation.  As  the  Commis- 
sioner-General has  frequently  pointed  out, 
the  refugee  camps  are  subject  to  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  host  countries.  Moreover,  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  UNRWA  employees 
are  locally  recnilted  (out  of  nearly  13.000 
staff  members  at  present,  only  110  are  mem- 
bers of  the  International  staff)  and  are  con- 
sidered— with  varying  degree  from  country 
to  country — to  be  subject  to  the  control  of 
local  authorities.  Thus  UNRWA  becomes  not 
only  a  subsidy  of  needy  persons,  but  also  a 
powerful  source  of  financial  support  for  the 
political  purposes  of  adventurous  regimes.  It 
should  come  as  no  surprise  that  one  of  the 
hijackers  of  a  TWA  plane  detoured  to  Syria 
had  not  long  before  been  employed  on  the 
local  administrative  sUff  of  UNRWA  In  an 
Arab  state. 

(3)  The  children  of  the  refugees.  In  the 
camps,  are  educated  to  hate  their  neighbors 
and  to  prepare  for  war  against  them  Thla 
appalling  charge  Is  documented  In  detail  In 
an  article  elsewhere  In  this  Issue  (see  page 
12).  An  International  commission  of  educa- 
tional experts  named  by  UNESCO  has  recom- 
mended the  removal  or  modification  of  a 
large  part  of  the  textbc»ks  used  In  UNRWA 
schools — but  the  Arab  slates  have  refused  to 
oomply  or  to  allow  UNRWA  to  comply.  In 
Syria,  to  take  but  one  example,  a  first-year 
reading  primer  compels  the  young  child  to 
learn  to  pronounce  the  words:  "The  Jews  are 
the  enemies  of  the  Arabs.  Soon  we  shall  res- 
cue Palestine  from  their  hands."  The  Syrian 
Minister  of  Education,  replying  to  a  com- 
plaint from  UNESCO,  said:  "The  hatred 
which  we  indoctrinate  Into  the  minds  of  our 
children  from  birth  Is  sacred." 

(4)  UNRWA  has  failed  to  carry  out  Its 
original  obligation  to  work  toward  the  re- 
settlement of  the  refugees.  In  the  beginning, 
the  number  of  Arabs  who  departed  the  area 
that  la  now  Israel  were  less  than — and  cer- 
tainly not  larger  than — the  number  of  Jews 
who  were  forced  to  leave  Arab  lands  In  the 
Middle  East,  such  as  Iraq,  Yemen  and  Syria. 
The  Jewish  exiles  were  received  with  open 
arms  In  Israel:  they  were  retrained,  and  they 
promptly  found  profitable  employment.  They 
have  never  received  any  restitution  for  their 
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lost  property,  nor  have  the  heirs  of  those  who 
died  In  flight  received  even  sympathy  from 
their  former  Arab  masters.  In  sharp  contrast, 
the  Arab  refugees  were  not  assimilated  into 
the  lands  of  their  kinsmen,  but  In  most  cases 
were  kept  separated  In  camps,  unable  to  com- 
pete In  the  employment  market,  or  to  sustain 
themselves.  In  the  Gaza  Strip,  the  oontroUlng 
power,  Egypt,  would  not  even  grant  passports 
or  other  Identification  documents  (except  the 
ration  cards  provided  by  UNRWA)  to  Its  un- 
fortunate wards.  Funds  originally  allocated 
tar  resettlement  were  used  for  other  pur- 
poses. Although  oommltteee  of  the  United 
States  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives, 
when  oonslderLng  UNRWA  contributions,  re- 
peatedly urged  that  the  process  of  resettle- 
ment must  be  speeded  up,  no  action  followed. 
On  the  contrary,  the  Arab  propaganda  organs 
accused  the  United  States  (which  supplies 
the  largest  share  of  the  funds  of  UNRWA) 
of  trying  to  "liquidate  the  Palestine  Ques- 
tion" by  msistlng  upon  Its  concern  that  those 
refugees  who  wished  to  do  so  should  be  given 
a  chance  to  lead  normal  lives  In  the  coun- 
tries of  their  current  domicile. 

(5)  UNRWA  has  permitted  Itaelf  to  be 
made  an  object  of  financial  plunder  by  "host" 
govenmaents  in  the  Middle  East.  The  fact 
that  a  mere  census  of  the  camp  populations 
has  been  prevented  In  most  places  lies  at  the 
base  of  this  scandal.  Vital  statistics  show 
that  the  camp  populations  have  the  highest 
birth  rate  and  the  lowest  death  rate  In  any 
part  of  the  Arab  world.  Medical  care  superior 
to  that  available  In  most  Arab  villages  In 
part  accounts  for  this,  but  It  Is  also  cynically 
said  that  "a  refugee  never  dies,  his  ration 
card  Is  sold  In  the  market" — and  this  charge 
Is  at  least  In  part  true.  The  Commissioner- 
General  has  for  years.  In  annual  reports, 
complained  of  "poUtlcal  obstacles"  placed  In 
the  way  of  making  any  scientific  verification 
of  the  origins  and  numbers  of  camp  Inhab- 
itants. 

Meanwhile,  the  number  of  "refugees"  has 
skyrocketed  by  the  birth  of  children  and 
grandchildren,  to  reach  the  present  total  of 
approximately  1,400,000 — far  more  than 
double  the  original  194«-fi  figiue. 

Equally  reprehenslve  Is  the  manner  in 
which  certain  Arab  states  have  measurably 
eiulched  themselves  by  Illegally  charging 
customs  duties  on  materials  destined  for 
refugee  campe.  Others  have  charged  above- 
market  rates  for  railway  freight  transporta- 
tion, and  other  local  services.  Pending  claims 
by  UNRWA  for  excess  rail  charges  alone, 
against  the  governments  of  Lebanon.  Syria 
and  Jordan,  total  more  than  one-and-a- 
half  million  dollars — money  that  has  mean- 
while come  from  the  pockets  of  taxpayers  In 
the  United  States  and  other  contributing 
countries.  Some  Arab  states  have  also  de- 
rived tax  revenues  by  taxing  electrical  power 
and  other  services  sold  to  UNRWA — m  defi- 
ance of  international  conventions  exempting 
the  agency  from  such   taxation. 

(6)  National  contributions  to  UNRWA  are 
grossly  disproportionate  and  the  rights  of  the 
contributors  are  disregarded.  The  United 
States  government  alone  pays  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  the  total  budget  of  UNRWA.  If  sub- 
stantial contributions  by  private  corpora- 
tions and  foundations  are  added,  the  Ameri- 
can proportion  of  the  total  bill  is  still  larger. 
In  contrast,  neither  the  Soviet  Union  nor  any 
nation  of  the  Soviet  satellite  group  has  ever 
pledged  an  official  contribution — although 
the  Soviets  have  expended  vast  sums  on  arm- 
ing Egypt,  Syria,  Iraq  and  other  Arab  states, 
and  have  given  backing  to  those  states  in 
their  war- like  propaganda.  As  a  part  of  a 
general  settlement  in  the  Middle  E^t,  the 
United  States  should  at  least  be  permitted 
to  have  a  reasonable  voice  In  the  conduct 
and  future  administration  of  UNRWA — and 
it  is  only  fair  to  Insist  that  the  burden  should 
be  shared  by  financially  able  members  of  the 
United  Nations,  such  as  the  USSR,  who  have 
thus  far  accepted  no  responsibility  what- 
soever. 
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The  editorial  quoted  at  the  beginning  of 
this  indictment,  from  the  publication  edited 
by  the  hetMl  of  the  Action  Committee  on 
American-Arab  Relations,  concludes  with  an 
interesting  suggestion.  Should  "pressure" 
cause  the  United  States  government  to  de- 
crease lU  subsidy  to  UNRWA,  "the  Arab 
Stotes  should  make  up  the  balance."  Then, 
says  the  Arab  editor,  the  affairs  of  the  camps 
oould  be  delegated  entirely  to  the  dlrecUon 
of  the  "Palestinian  refugees." 

Oonslderlng  the  war-like  and  terroristic 
attitude  of  the  commandos  and  terrorist  to 
whose  whims  the  refugees  would  thus  be  left, 
we  can  hardly  approve  the  latter  part  of  this 
suggestion.  But  If  the  largesse  of  the  free 
nations  Is  to  be  misused  through  the  mis- 
conduct of  certain  governments,  then  it  Is 
logical  that  those  governments  should  bear 
the  burdens  which  we  up  to  this  point  have 
shouldered. 

The  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  World 
War  III  has  expressed  its  views  In  a  telegram 
to  President  Richard  M.  Nixon,  reading  in 
part  as  follows: 

"It  is  authoritatively  reported  In  the  press 
and  officially  conceded  by  the  Oommissloner- 
General  of  UNRWA  that  control  and  polic- 
ing of  14  Arab  refugee  camps  In  Lebanon  Is 
In  hands  of  Palestine  commandos  or  guer- 
rillas primarily  armed  with  weapons  of  com- 
munist origin.  ...  In  Jordan  also  UNRWA 
camps  have  long  been  used  by  guerrillas  as 
centers  for  training  and  recruitment.  For 
years  UNRWA  has  been  derelict  In  Its  duties 
In  falling  to  correct  this  situation.  Continua- 
tion of  large  American  financial  support  for 
these  camps  Is  therefore  tantamount  to 
maintaining  a  guerrilla  army  operating 
against  our  own  interests  and  condoning  ter- 
rorism. The  American  government  has  no 
right  to  use  tax  money  to  subsidize  terror- 
lam.  We  therefore  urge  that  you  refrain  from 
making  new  financial  commitments  to 
UNRWA  until  such  time  as  the  tise  of 
UNRWA  instellatlons  for  guerrlUa  war  pur- 
poses has  been  effectively  ended  and  the  con- 
trol of  refugee  camps  is  vested  exclusively 
In  the  hands  of  dependable  authorities." 

We  deeply  regret  the  necessity  for  such  a 
conclusion.  We  are  firmly  devoted  to  the 
amelioration  of  human  needs  wherever  they 
may  be  discovered  but  we  are  also  pledged 
to  give  such  advice  as  will  advance  the  per- 
manent peace  of  the  world,  or  at  least  not 
contribute  to  plunging  It  again  into  the 
holocaust  of  war.  We  think  that  the  mlsuee 
of  UNRWA  funds  is  at  this  time  contribut- 
ing to  the  latter  danger. 

We  also  think  that  UNRWA.  as  at  present 
functioning.  Is  not  vlably  performing  Its  pri- 
mary duty  of  relief.  It  has  let  the  refugees 
become  pawns  In  an  International  power 
play,  and  has  permitted  war-makers  to  traffic 
with  their  fate  for  alien  purposes.  Until  this 
la  corrected,  the  United  States  ought  not 
to  make  any  further  unrestricted  pledges  to 
UNRWA — and  its  support  should  be  explicit- 
ly contingent,  from  month  to  month,  upon 
a  thorough  housecleanlng  of  this  entire  op- 
eration. 


EQUAL  EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTU- 
NITY: GENERAL  LABOR  SUBCOM- 
MITTEE HEARS  TESTIMONY  IN 
LOS  ANGELES  I 


HON.  WILUAM  (BILL)  CLAY 

OF  mssomu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  16,  1970 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  General  Labor  Subcommittee 
of  the  Houso  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
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mlttee,  I  was  privileged  to  participate  in 
recent  hearings  on  equal  employment 
opportunity  which  were  held  in  Los  An- 
geles April  9  and  10.  The  hearings  were 
most  productive  for  committee  members 
who  seek  to  explore  the  structure  of  law 
which  will  best  assure  equal  opportunity 
to  all  citizens  who  seek  emplojTnent — 
and  who  now  suffer  discrimination  In 
employment. 

I  was  most  impressed  by  the  excellent 
testimony  of  Mr.  John  W.  Mack,  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Los  Angeles  Urban 
League.  Mr.  Mack's  close  association 
with  the  employment  difficulties  of  mi- 
nority groups  affords  him  with  an  xm- 
derstanding  of  the  related  problems 
which  should  be  shared  with  Members 
of  the  Congress.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
direct  their  attention  to  the  following 
statement  which  was  presented  to  the 
General  Labor  Subcommittee  by  Mr. 
Mack: 

Statuunt  bt  John  W.  BAack 

Honorable  Chairman  and  other  distin- 
guished members  of  this  General  Subcom- 
mittee on  Labor,  I  am  John  W.  Mack,  Execu- 
tive Director  of  the  Los  Angeles  Urban 
League.  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  Inviting  me 
to  testify  before  your  subcommittee  ooncem- 
Ing  one  of  the  Urban  League's  major  areas  of 
interest  and  an  area  where  we  have  served 
black  and  other  minority  commimlUes  In 
Los  Angeles  for  27  years.  The  Los  Angeles 
Urban  League  operates  various  programs  de- 
signed to  help  alleviate  the  problems  of 
poverty  and  racism  confronting  ovir  brothers 
and  sisters  in  the  greater  Los  Angeles  area. 
Our  headquarters  Is  located  at  2107  West 
Washington  Boulevard  and  provides  Job 
counseling  and  referral  services  to  many.  We 
also  have  various  outreach  programs  In  a 
variety  of  locations  throughout  the  South 
Central  Los  Angeles,  Pasadena,  Long  Beach 
and  Pacolma. 

During  the  past  year,  the  various  offices  of 
the  Urban  League  provided  direct  services 
to  nearly  36,000  poverty  stricken  minority 
citizens  in  our  community.  Approximately 
30,000  of  these  Individuals  were  counseled, 
trained  and  referred  to  various  Jobs  through- 
out the  Los  Angeles  area.  Over  6300  Indi- 
viduals were  actually  trained  and  placed  In 
meaningful  Jobs  during  the  past  year  by  our 
various  manpower  programs.  A  number  of 
them,  federally  funded.  Include  the  Neigh- 
borhood Employment  Counseling  Center  and 
Project  Uplift  In  Pasadena,  which  are  GEO 
funded  programs.  We  also  operate  an  On- 
The-Job  Training  Project  and  a  Labor  Edu- 
cation Advancement  Program,  both  of  which 
are  funded  by  the  Department  of  Labor.  In 
addition,  the  Los  Angeles  Urban  League  re- 
ferred and  placed  a  substantial  portion  of  the 
better  than  5300  through  our  regular  Eco- 
nomic Development  Department.  Our  na- 
tionally recognized  Data  Training  Center 
(which  Is  a  private  partnership  Involving 
Bank  of  America  Foundation,  IBM  Corpora- 
tion and  the  Los  Angeles  Urban  League) 
trained  and  successfully  placed  more  than 
165  In  various  areas  of  computer  technology 
during  the  past  12  months. 

I  share  this  Information  with  you  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  documenting  the  Urban 
League's  deep  and  effective  Involvement  In 
the  area  of  manpower  programs  which  have 
helped  thousands  of  poverty  stricken  mi- 
norities (primarily  black)  develop  economic 
self  sufficiency,  which  Is  one  of  the  Impor- 
tant areas  of  power  strongly  desired  by  our 
historically  powerless  people. 

Despite  our  efforts  and  those  of  others,  the 
problems  of  unemployment  have  worsened, 
rather  than  improved,  for  minorities  since 
the  1965  Watts  rebellion.  Despite  the  anger 
and  frustration  which  were  articulated  loud 
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and  clear  to  those  who  possess  the  power.  It 
appears  that  our  total  community  la  doing 
too  Uttle  too  late.  The  meager  resources 
which  have  been  committed  In  relation  to 
the  magnitude  of  the  problem  Indicate  a 
parallel  Involving  combatants — one  being 
given  a  beebee  gun  and  expected  to  conquer 
the  other  who  has  a  tank.  The  problem  of 
distorted  priorities  of  our  nation  and  com- 
munity Is  similar  to  that  of  arming  a  person 
with  a  fly  swatter  as  a  weapon  and  expecting 
>iim  to  defeat  a  lion. 

The  gravity  of  the  problem  Is  further  \m- 
derscored  by  the  temptation  of  many  politi- 
cians catering  to  the  whims  of  the  now 
famous  silent,  selfish  and  racist  majority 
these  days,  as  many  of  them  support  air 
pollution  and  water  pollution  In  preference 
to  the  human  pollution  resulting  from  pov- 
erty Imposed  by  a  racist  society.  While  it  Is 
commendatory  for  all  of  us  to  be  concerned 
about  the  serious  problem  of  our  polluted 
air  and  water.  If  black,  brown  and  white 
citizens  of  Los  Angeles  fall  to  come  to  grips 
with  the  problems  of  hunger,  and  our  sophis- 
ticated racial  bigotry,  few  wlU  be  left  to 
worry  about  breathing  dirty  air  and  drink- 
ing dirty  water. 

The  most  current  figures  indicate  the  pop- 
ulation of  Los  Angeles  is  7,199.041.  The  ethnic 
composition  Is  as  follows:  780,000  blacks; 
910,000  Spanish  (surname) ;  190.000  Oriental 
and  other  non-whites.  As  prevloxisly  indicat- 
ed unemployment  In  South  Central  Los 
Angeles  (where  over  40%  of  the  Los  Angeles 
County  black  population  Is  concentrated) 
has  Increased  since  August  1965.  The  overall 
unemployment  figures  for  the  county  of  Los 
Angeles  In  January  1970  ranged  from  4  to  4.7 
percent.  The  total  imemployment  rate  In 
East  Los  Angeles  (primarily  brown  people) 4 
and  South  Central  Los  Angeles  (primarily 
black)  averaged  10.3  percent;  In  June  of 
1969  according  to  the  Pacific  region  Bureau 
of  Labor  statistics,  the  \memployment  rate 
for  blacks  was  an  alarmingly  high  16.2  per- 
cent, and  31.8  percent  for  all  16  to  19  year 
olds.  These  unemployment  rates  in  East  and 
South  Central  Los  Angeles  represented  an 
astounding  two  and  one-half  higher  level  of 
unemployment  In  our  community  than  the 
national  unemployment  rate  for  other  blacks 
and  browns. 

These  statistics  which  came  from  the 
United  States  Labor  Department,  Itself,  pro- 
vided the  most  damaging  evidence  to  sup- 
port the  lack  of  real  conunitment  by  those 
who  possess  the  power  to  eliminate  this 
severe  problem  and  any  other  available  evi- 
dence. It  must  also  be  recognized  that  these 
statistics  may  not  reflect  the  total  depth  of 
the  problem  because  it  is  a  weU  established 
fact  that  many  do  not  even«)ecome  an  offi- 
cial statistic. 

Another  area  of  serious  concern  to  the 
Urban  League  Is  that  of  government  subsidy 
to  the  already  rich  corporations  who  cheat 
poor  people  in  an  Illegal  manner.  The  United 
States  Labor  Department  had  granted  $5,049,- 
125  to  nine  Loe  Angeles  County  industries  to 
create  "Instant  Jobs"  for  "disadvantaged" 
people  primarily  In  East  Los  Angeles.  As  of 
October  31,  the  nine  companies  had  received 
the  $5,049,125  from  the  government;  $7,918,- 
100  had  been  pledged  by  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment. However,  they  had  provided  only  199 
jobs.  Of  the  Jobs  which  had  been  provided, 
the  hourly  wages  were  as  low  as  $70.00  per 
week,  averaging  approximately  $1.76  per  hour, 
according  to  the  article.  This  Is  an  example 
of  exploitation  In  Its  worst  form.  It  revealed 
again  how  poor  people  in  the  Los  Angeles 
area  are  being  denied  the  opportunity  to  earn 
a  decent  living  by  some  employers  in  con- 
junction with  an  agency  of  the  government. 
It  lends  credence  to  the  adage  that  "The 
rich  get  richer  and  the  poor  get  poorer"  m 
ovir  town.  These  same  dollars  may  well  have 
been  turned  over  to  the  minority  communi- 
ties themselves  and  would  have  probably 
resulted  In  more  responsible  action. 
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The  Los  Angeles  community  has  two  ad- 
dltlonal  unique  problems  which  compound 
employment  difficulties  for  poverty  stricken 
minorities.  As  you  are  no  doubt  aware,  our 
city  Is  large  and  sprawling.  You  are  probably 
mindful  oT  the  very  serious  transportation 
problem.  Urban  League  staff  have  t>een  un- 
able to  place  many  persons  due  to  the  ab- 
sence of  a  convenient,  reasonable  and  effi- 
cient public  transportation  system.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  popularly  known  problems  In- 
rolTlng  Watts  and  other  parts  of  South 
Central  I/os  Angeles,  the  San  Fernando  Val- 
ley and  Pacolma  offer  particular  difficulties. 
There  are  a  numt>er  of  businesses  and  in- 
dustries located  In  the  San  Fernando  Valley 
and  PacoUna:  however,  the  lack  of  transpor- 
tation and  the  great  distance  between  the 
prospective  employer  and  employee  prevent 
the  two  from  ever  getting  together. 

Another  serious  problem  which  has  been 
strongly  felt  in  the  minority  community  is 
that  of  the  widespread  layoffs  in  the  aero 
•pace  Industry.  As  is  usually  the  case,  blacks 
are  commonly  the  last  hired  and  the  first 
fired.  This  has  been  particularly  true  as  It 
relates  to  Job  entry  programs  designed  to 
facilitate  the  mcluslon  of  the  so-called  "hard 
oore"  unemployed.  However,  the  problem  has 
extended  beyond  the  Job  entry  program  to 
Include  the  already  trained  and  more  skilled 
employee  Our  offices  have  felt  a  sharp  In- 
oreaae  within  recent  months  of  people  look- 
ing for  Johe  and  at  the  same  time  a  sub- 
stantial decrease  In  available  Jobs. 

Any  Congressional  action.  Including  legis- 
lation, which  requires  an  acceleration  of  af- 
firmative action  In  the  field  of  greater  em- 
ployment opporttinltles  for  minorities  Is 
urged  by  your  Subcommittee.  Such  legisla- 
tion should  affect  the  Institutions  who  have 
either  initiated  or  conspired  in  exclusionary 
practices.  All  employers,  no  matter  how  large 
or  small,  should  be  subject  to  all  eqtial  em- 
ployment legislation.  The  employment  serv- 
ice. Itself,  should  be  policed  much  more 
vigorously.  AU  training  programs  guarantee 
a  Job  at  the  end  of  the  line  for  the  Individual 
being  trained  following  satisfactory  comple- 
tion of  such  training.  The  On  The  Job  Train- 
ing concept  should  be  expanded  and  ex- 
tended in  our  community.  The  poverty 
stricken  minority  communities  themselves 
must  have  greater  control  over  the  training 
and  employment  programs  In  their  commu- 
nities on  all  levels.  We  must  be  accorded 
wider  opportunities  for  the  operation  of 
various  governmentally  funded  programs 
through  our  agencies  and  organizations,  old 
and  new,  so  long  as  they  possess  reasonable 
competence. 

Legislation,  such  as  House  BUI  6338  being 
considered  by  your  Subcommittee,  represents 
a  positive  step  In  the  direction  of  strength- 
ening and  expanding  equal  employment  op- 
portunities for  minority  group  citizens  In  Loa 
Angeles  and  throughout  the  nation. 


TAXES 

HON.  RICHAIU)  D.  McCARTHY 

or   NXW    TOXK 

IN  THB  HOUSX  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Aprti  16,  1970 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mt.  speaker.  April 
15.  70  million  Americans  went  through 
the  annual  ordeal  of  filing  Federal  In- 
come tax  returns.  While  Congress  has 
been  considering  various  tax  reform  pro- 
posals, nothing  has  been  done  to  assure 
the  taxpayer  a  form  which  will  assist 
rather  than  hinder  this  sometimes  pain- 
ful obligation,  which  most  accept  with 
grace  and  forbearance. 

The  highly  publicized  form  1040  is  Tlr- 
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tually  impossible  for  anyone  to  follow. 
I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  the  ad- 
ministration presents  the  U.S.  taxpayer 
with  regulations  which  a  mathematician 
has  difficulty  in  comprehending.  Every- 
one, including  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  is  exasperated  by  the  number  of 
unintentional  errors.  About  the  only 
people  to  profit  from  this  confusion  are 
the  so-called  private  tax  experts  who  are 
adding  to  the  financial  strain  of  the  al- 
ready overburdened  taxpayer. 

I  know  that  if  each  Member  of  Con- 
gress had  to  go  through  this  form  point 
by  point  on  his  own.  Congress  would 
scrap  its  format  immediately.  As  It  now 
stands,  a  nurse  who  heretofore  paid  $5 
for  private  assistance  now  pays  $40.  A 
technician  who  last  year  paid  a  tax  con- 
sulting firm  $7.50  was  charged  $40  this 
year. 

Justice  Holmes  once  said  that  he  was 
happy  to  pay  taxes  because  "with  taxes. 
I  buy  good  government."  I  doubt  If  he 
would  have  this  conviction  today. 

The  people  of  this  Nation  have  a  rec- 
ord of  remarkably  honest  compliance 
with  Internal  Revenue  obligations.  The 
least  the  Government  could  do  is  make 
the  effort  as  easy  as  possible,  and  not 
add  to  their  heavy  costs  during  these 
times  of  high  inflation. 

As  usual.  IRS  officials  have  carried  out 
their  duties  with  fairness  and  integrity. 
They  have  been  of  invaluable  assistance 
to  those  of  us  who  remain  baffled  by  the 
confusing  instructions  and  procedures. 

Many  of  these  IRS  agents  are  busy 
auditing  past  years'  returns.  I  was  among 
many  who  have  recently  cooperated  In 
this  auditing  effort  and  1  Join  those  who 
recognize  the  Importance  of  this  Job.  I 
will  always  be  happy  to  share  informa- 
tion relating  to  my  Income  tax  returns 
with  authorized  officials. 

I  am,  however,  strongly  opposed  to  ef- 
forts by  political  appointees  in  the  Gov- 
ernment to  obtain  tax  returns  without 
explicit  Justification.  Presidential  Assist- 
ant Clark  MoUenhoff  has  evidently  been 
receiving  individual  tax  returns  for  no 
good  reason. 

This  practice  is  inexcusable  and  I 
would  think  an  affront  to  those  IRS  of- 
ficials who  carry  out  their  responsibili- 
ties without  partisan  Interest.  Under  no 
circumstances  should  the  taxpayer  be 
subjected  to  the  whimsical  curiosity  of 
persons  who  have  absolutely  no  business 
snooping  through  the  files  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service. 


April  16,  1970 


A  CHALLENGE  TO  DISSIDENTS 


HON.  GEORGE  A.  GOODLING 

or   rXMNBTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  16.  1970 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  a 
long  time  the  air  has  been  filled  with 
complaints,  derision,  and  profanity 
gushing  forth  from  the  frantic  throats 
of  hippies  and  dissenters,  causing  one  to 
wonder  if  there  are  any  responsible 
voices  In  our  society. 

Another  kind  of  voice  has  spoken  out 
tn  a  "Letter  to  the  Editor"  carried  In  the 


April  11,  1970,  issue  of  the  Sentinel,  a 
prominent  newspaper  in  my  congres- 
sional district.  This  is  not  a  raucous 
voice  but,  instead,  a  steady  voice  of  rea- 
son that  calls  the  complalner's  attention 
to  some  of  the  worthwhile  things  in 
America  that  either  they  overlook  or 
choose  not  to  see. 

This  letter  was  written  by  Dr.  H.  Ro- 
bert Davis,  a  gentleman  whom  I  know 
very  well  and  highly  respect.  He  is  a  self- 
less and  dedicated  type  of  person,  having 
contributed  his  medical  talents  and  skills 
to  Vietnamese  people  abroad  on  at  least 
two  occasions  of  which  I  have  knowl- 
edge. It  Is  apparent,  then,  that  he  does 
not  speak  from  a  vacuum  but  from  a 
solid  foundation  of  understanding  of  the 
misfortunes  of  those  in  other  coimtrles 
and  of  the  good  in  American  life. 

Dr.  Davis'  letter  Issues  a  challenge  to 
the  dissidents,  urging  them  to  give  at- 
tention to  some  of  the  merits  of  America 
instead  of  its  supposed  demerits.  Most 
important  of  all.  he  reminds  the  dissi- 
dents that  they  have  not  won  the  day 
and  that  there  is  a  host  of  solid  Ameri- 
cans who  will  stand  up  for  their  country 
and  for  all  the  very  fine  things  it  repre- 
sents. 

Dr.  Davis'  letter  is  like  a  breath  of 
spring  in  an  autumn  of  discontent,  and 
I,  therefore,  think  it  is  deserving  of  In- 
sertion in  the  Record: 

I   Have  Had   ItI 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Sentinel:  There's 
something  that  needs  to  be  said  about  this 
country  of  ours  .  .  .  and  since  very  few  seem 
to  have  the  time  or  the  gumption  to  do  It,  I 
feel  compelled  to  do  so. 

I've  had  It  up  to  here  with  persons  who  are 
deliberately  trying  to  tear  our  nation  apart. 
It's  way  past  time  to  throw  at  me  that  tired 
old  "wheeze"  about  being  a  flagwaver.  You're 
darned  right  I'm  a  flagwaver.  and  I've  got  a 
right  to  be,  the  hard  way.  Old  Glory  srtlU  gives 
me  a  great  feeUng  of  pride  when  I  see  It 
waving,  and  It  waves  at  our  home  every  boll- 
day  and  opportunity  that  we  have  to  display 
It. 

I've  had  It  with  pubescent  punks,  wallow- 
ing In  self-pity,  who  make  a  display  of  de- 
ploring their  birth  Into  a  world,  which,  to 
use  their  sissy  expression,  they  didn't  make. 

WeU.  I  didn't  make  the  world  I  was  born 
In  either,  and  neither  did  the  men  and 
women  I  know  who  are  worthy  of  respect. 
They  Just  went  about  and  made  something 
out  of  It. 

The  men  and  women  I  grew  up  with  were 
raised  on  a  small  street  In  Harrlsburg.  They 
were  Immigrant  sons  and  daughters  of  every 
cast-off  race  there  is  .  .  .  and  they  didn't  have 
a  great  deal  of  knowledge  at  home  to  start 
off  with. 

But  I  can  write  you  a  song  about  the  son 
of  a  railroad  worker  who  Is  now  captain  of 
his  own  merchant  ship:  about  doctors, 
teachers,  executives,  lawyers,  men  of  the 
cloth,  and  others,  who  left  that  street  and 
are  now  supporting  their  country.  Also,  the 
son  of  a  German  laborer,  who  Is  one  of  my 
best  friends. 

So  dont  give  me  your  wtilnlng.  whim- 
pering, self -pitying  clap-trap  about  how  this 
covmtry  Is  letting  you  down.  The  opportu- 
nities are  still  here. 

I've  had  It  with  hippies,  brainless  intel- 
lectuals, writers  who  can't  write,  painters 
who  cant  i)alnt,  administrators  who  can't 
administrate,  entertainers  who  fancy  them- 
selves sociologists,  and  Negroes  who  casti- 
gate as  Uncle  Toms  the  very  men  who 
have  done  the  moat  to  demonstrate  to  all  of 
us,  the  most  important  quality  In  Amer- 
ica ..  .  the   Individual   enterprise   and   re- 
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sponslblllty  ...  Dr.  George  Washington 
Carver,  Archie  Moore,  Roy  Wllkins,  Justice 
Thxirgood  Marshall,  Duke  Ellington,  Count 
Basle,  Nat  King  Cole.  The  Mills  Brothers. 
Louis  Armstrong,  and  many  others. 

I've  bad  It  with  those  cerebral  giants  who 
think  It's  smart  to  Invite  drug  advocates  to 
lecture  In  their  classrooms  and  with  teach- 
ing curiosities  like  that  one  In  the  Mercer 
Island  and  Washington  School  District  who 
Invited  a  black-power  spokesman  to  dis- 
pense a  lecture  on  flag  burning. 

I've  bad  It  with  people  who  are  setting 
about  deliberately  to  rip  up  mankind's 
noblest    experiment   In   decency. 

And  I  want  to  tell  you  something!  If  you 
think  you're  going  to  tear  down  my  Coun- 
try'a  Flag,  and  destroy  the  institutions  my 
friends  and  members  of  my  family  fought  and 
died  for,  you're  going  to  have  one  big  battle 
on  your  hands.  I  Just  happen  to  know  that 
the  great  majority  of  us  wlU  not  let  It  hap- 
pen. We  win  wake  up  and  support  this  great 
United  States  of  America. 

H.  Robert  Davis.  MJ).. 

Boiling  Springs,  Pa. 


TRUCKING  INDUSTRY  STRIKES  DO 
SERIOUS  ECONOMIC  DAMAGE 


HON.  JOHN  0.  MARSH,  JR. 

or  vncnnA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  IS.  1970 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  am  sure 
other  Members  have,  I  have  been  hear- 
ing from  concerned  businessmen  in  my 
congressional  district  who  have  been 
obliged  to  curtail  or  halt  production  in 
their  plants  because  of  strikes  in  the 
trucking  industry. 

These  businessmen  are  not  parties  to 
any  labor-management  dispute  involving 
truckers.  They,  and  their  employees,  are 
the  helpless  victims  of  work  stoppages 
not  of  their  making,  nor  within  their 
capacities  to  correct.  Faced  with  a  dry- 
up  of  the  stream  of  raw  materials  and 
components  for  their  manufacturing  op- 
erations, and  Inability  to  ship  their  prod- 
ucts on  reliable  schedules,  they  have  been 
obliged  to  lay  off  employees. 

The  inevitable  result  is  that  local  econ- 
omies have  been  dislocated  through  the 
Interruption  of  payrolls,  and  the  effects 
of  these  strikes — many  of  which,  I  under- 
stand, do  not  have  union  sanction — are 
in  the  nature  of  a  creeping  economic 
paralysis. 

These  effects  point  up  the  seriousness 
of  major  work  stoppages  affecting  any 
nationwide  system  of  transportation. 
Our  complex,  interacting  economic  pat- 
terns cannot  tolerate  them  for  long. 

While  it  is  to  be  hoped  and  expected 
that  the  executive  branch  Is  exercising 
its  considerable  leverage  toward  prompt 
restoration  of  highway  movement  of 
goods  through  and  among  the  major 
manufacturing  and  distributing  centers 
now  hit  by  trucking  industry  strikes,  the 
Congress  must  maintain  close  sur- 
veillance. 

The  seriousness  of  the  situation  is 
pointed  up  by  an  article  which  appeared 
today  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  and 
which  I  include,  under  leave,  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  appendix,  as  follows: 
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aimncz    Impact    Obowb:     Tbuck    Duvxrs' 
Walkouts  Pxtttino  Brakes  on  U.8.  Busi- 
ness; Autos,  Steel  Hrr  Hard 
WUdcat  strikes  by  truck  drivers  In  stra- 
tegic transportation  centers  are  beginning  to 
strangle  a  major  portion  of  the  nation's  com- 
merce. 

In  themselv^,  the  walkouts,  which  stem 
from  drivers'  discontent  over  a  national 
wage  pact  reached  almost  two  weeks  ago, 
have  been  sporadic,  scattered  and  varying  In 
their  Intensity.  But  their  Impact  has  been 
cumulative,  continuing  to  spread  from  sup- 
plier to  producer  to  distributor  and  reaching 
from  areas  like  Chicago  to  points  as  distant 
as  Boston. 

At  best,  companies  have  been  Inconven- 
ienced and  forced  to  bend  their  Ingenuity  to 
keep  goods  moving  by  alternative  means.  But 
for  a  growing  number  of  concerns,  the 
strikes  have  ground  production  to  a  halt, 
forced  numerous  layoffs  of  workers  and 
punctured  earnings  prospects  for  the  second 
quarter. 

"It's  damn  sure  gt>lng  to  kill  my  profits 
for  the  quarter,"  says  an  official  of  a  Cleve- 
land manufacturer  of  industrial  and  preci- 
sion machine  parts,  who  asks  that  bis  com- 
pany not  be  Identified  for  fear  of  starting 
"a  panic  with  my  customers." 

Among  the  hardest  hit  by  the  walkouts 
are  the  nation's  two  largest  industries — steel 
and  autoB.  At  least  36,000  auto  workers  here 
and  In  Canada  have  been  laid  off,  a  survey 
Indicates.  Many  thousands  more  are  work- 
ing as  little  as  four  hovirs  a  day  as  the  flow 
of  key  materials  and  parts  needed  In  their 
work  has  slowed  to  a  trickle.  In  Pittsburgh, 
Jones  Si  Laughlln  Steel  Corp.,  a  unit  of  Llng- 
Temoo-Vought,  Inc.,  has  f  urloughed  some  600 
to  1,000  men  this  week  and  may  lay  off  more. 
U.S.  Steel  Oorp.  Is,  among  other  things, 
\i^ghlng  a  closedown  of  Its  Waukegan,  ni., 
wire  plant  if  the  strike  continues  a  few  more 
days. 

RELIANCE    ELECTRIC    CLOSEDOWN 

But  Steel  and  autos  aren't  the  only  ones 
feeling  the  squeeze.  Yesterday,  Reliance 
Electric  Co.,  Cleveland,  announced  It  was 
closing  eight  of  Its  12  major  plants  because 
of  Its  Inability  to  receive  Incoming  parts 
shipments  or  to  ship  out  finished  goods.  The 
closings  Idled  about  4,400  workers  In  Indi- 
ana, northern  Ohio  and  Georgia. 

In  St.  Louis,  an  early  flashpoint  in  the 
strike,  an  Industrial  relations  expert  esti- 
mates that  35,000  workers  In  all  Industriee 
are  out  of  work  because  of  the  strike. 

There  Is  every  indication,  moreover,  that 
unless  there's  a  quick  and  widespread  return 
to  work,  even  more  Industries  will  be  forced 
to  close.  In  Toledo,  Ohio,  for  example,  Dana 
Corp.'s  power  equipment  division  warehouse 
Just  "put  250  people  In  the  street,"  according 
to  an  official.  If  the  strike  continues,  even  a 
few  more  days,  he  adds,  the  major  auto- 
supply  company  will  have  to  close  a  trans- 
mission plant  In  Toledo  employing  2,600;  an 
axle  plant  In  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  employing 
2,500;  and  its  universal  joint  plants  In  Mar- 
lon, Ind.,  Pottstown,  Pa.,  and  Detroit,  where 
a  total  of  3.000  people  work. 

The  dispute,  however.  Is  becoming  more 
complicated,  making  solutions  harder  to 
reach.  The  national  agreement  calls  for 
wage  Increases  of  91.10  an  hour  over  39 
months.  In  Chicago,  meanwhile,  two  Team- 
sters locals  negotiating  on  their  own  have 
reached  provisional  agreements  that  could 
give  them  Increases  of  $1.65  an  hour  over 
three  years. 

The  Chicago  group  covered  by  the  higher 
contract  are  but  a  small  fraction  of  truck 
drivers,  only  about  8,000,  compared  with 
460,000  to  whom  the  national  package  ap- 
plies. But  three  years  ago,  under  much  the 
same  circumstances,  the  Chicago  imlons  held 
out   for    terms    higher   than    the    national 
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agreement  and  forced  renegotiation  of  the 
national  terms. 

LOCAL   DISPUTES 

At  the  same  time,  the  national  outlook  is 
pockmarked  with  essentially  local  disputes. 
In  the  vital  Industrial  belt  from  Chicago  to 
Philadelphia,  owner-operators  of  steel-haul- 
ing trucks  are  striking  over  grievances 
against  the  Teamsters  union  Itself.  The  haul- 
ers think  their  Interests  weren't  adequately 
represented  at  the  bargaining  table,  despite 
earlier  promises  that  they  wotild  be. 

And  in  Loe  Angeles,  what  began  as  a 
strike  for  more  sick  days  has  deteriorated 
Into  an  emotion-charged  vendetta  between 
drivers  and  company  owners.  The  drivera 
say  they  won't  go  back  to  work  unlees  they 
get  full  amnesty  for  their  strike  activity, 
while  the  companies  say  they  might  take 
them  back,  but  without  seniority. 

While  the  disputes  continue,  companies 
«1ri«i  themselves  scrambling  for  alternatives. 
Du  Pont  Co.,  In  Wilmington,  Del.,  says  It's 
been  using  Its  small,  private  fleet  of  trucks 
to  deliver  special  products,  has  rerouted  de- 
liveries around  the  centers  such  as  St.  Louis 
and  Chicago,  and  has  been  relying  Increas- 
ingly on  air  freight.  "We've  had  to  spend  a 
great  deal  of  money  on  air  freight,"  says  a 
spokesman,  adding  that  air  freight  deliver- 
ies limit  the  type  and  amooint  of  products 
the  chemicals  concern  can  send  out. 

An  atxio  company  says  It  has  been  using  its 
company  station  wagon,  normally  vised  for 
local  errands,  to  dispatch  shipments  from 
Cleveland  to  eastern  Pennsylvania  with  ur- 
gent parts  for  customers.  Last  week  It  spent 
$1,600  chartering  a  small,  private  plane  to 
fly  parts  to  the  East  Coast. 

There  are  difficulties,  too.  In  flndlng  alter- 
natives. Major  railroads  from  the  Burling- 
ton Northern  to  the  Norfolk  &  Western  and 
the  Penn  Central  for  the  past  week  have 
been  embargoing  piggyback  traffic  destlnatlng 
or  originating  at  affected  cities.  This  means 
they  have  refused  to  take  truck  trailers  on 
their  flatcars  going  to  and  from  such  cities 
as  Buffalo,  Detroit,  Chicago,  St.  LoiUs,  Min- 
neapolis and  15  cities  In  Ohio  from  Aabta- 
bula  and  Cleveland  to  Toledo. 

Invariably,  there  are  complications.  Tlia 
Cleveland  concern  that  hired  the  plane  found 
that  the  shipment  was  too  bulky  for  one  trip 
and  so  It  bad  to  make  two. 

"We  wotild  have  chartered  a  bigger  plane," 
says  an  official,  "but  everybody  was  doing 
the  same  thing.  We  couldn't  find  a  bigger 
plane  available." 

costing  plentt 
Those  who  have  managed  to  move  their 
products  by  air  are  flndlng  that  It's  costing 
them  plenty  In  more  than  money  "All  our 
coordination  Is  lost  right  now."  laments  a 
spokesman  for  Robert  Hall  Clothes,  Inc.,  a 
unit  of  United  Merchants  &  Manufacturers 
Inc.  "We're  doing  everything  poailble  to 
guarantee  delivery.  But  air  express  Is  quite 
expensive — ^roughly  three  times  the  normal 
expense,"  he  says. 

In  many  oases  companies  find  that  even 
when  they're  wUllng  to  pay  the  price  it  still 
doesn't  get  the  goods  to  the  place  they  want 
them.  Randolph  Brown,  traffic  manager  for 
Thomas  J.  Llpton  Inc.,  Uie  food  company, 
says  flatly  that,  "we're  looking  for  alterna- 
tives, but  aren't  flndlng  any."  He  explains: 
"If  you  are  going  Into  an  area  where  there's 
trouble  you  cant  even  get  out  of  the 
airport." 

And  it  isn't  Just  that  truck  drivers  are 
unwilling  to  work.  In  many  Instances  strik- 
ers are  enforcing  their  determination  to  halt 
truck  traffic  with  violence. 

"We  bad  a  truck  pull  Into  Indianapolis 
with  flve  bullet  holes  In  ttie  wlndshleM." 
says  William  Sims,  an  area  vice  president  for 
Ryder  Systems  Inc.,  a  big  Miami-based 
truck-rental  outfit.  "That  tends  to  dlsoour- 
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age  folks  from  renting.  The  driver  got  tli« 

meeMge.  He  quit  working." 

I>ar«doxlc&il7,  some  companies  and  areas 
of  the  nation  are  yet  little  affected  by  the 
stzlkee.  Oxford  Industries  Inc.,  an  apparel 
maker  and  business  product  distributor 
based  In  Atlanta,  has  experienced  "surprU- 
Ingly  lltUe"  Impact  thus  far.  And  the  New 
England  area  generally  has  been  little  both- 
ered by  driver  strikes;  although  companies 
are  finding  that  shipments  out  of  the  Mid- 
west are  almost  nonexistent. 

But  throughout  most  of  the  Midwest  and 
Far  West,  and  especially  for  companies  with 
nationwide  operations,  the  Impact  Is  strong. 
Says  an  Aluminum  Co.  of  America  spokes- 
man, "We're  hurting."  The  company,  which 
says  Its  shipments  are  running  6%  to  10% 
and  more  below  normal,  closed  down  Its  Chll- 
llcothe.  Ohio,  plant  on  Monday.  Idling  375 
production  workers. 

Alcoa  began  stockpiling  finished  products 
In  warehouses  but  found  that  space  Is  In  short 
supply  eyerywhere.  Others  agree.  Says  one 
traffic  manager  for  a  large  Industrial  concern, 
"There  Is  a  plleup  of  raw  material  all  over 
the  coTintry.-  This  backlog,  he  adds,  may 
make  It  dlfflctUt  to  get  back  to  smooth  opera- 
tions once  the  strikes  are  over.  "It  might  be 
a  month  or  six  weeks  before  things  are  back 
to  nonnal,"  he  says. 

CtrSTOMXB    SHORTAGES 

While  producers  find  their  warehouses  fill- 
ing up.  some  customers  are  running  Into 
shortages.  Lucky  Stores  Inc..  a  major  San 
Leandro,  Calif.,  grocery  store  chain,  says  Its 
having  a  shortage  of  "a  few  Items"  at  some 
■tores.  Gerald  A.  Awes,  chairman,  hastens  to 
add  that  overall  "our  level  of  stocking  is  very 
good."  But  It's  "been  an  Inconvenience  for 
sure."  ^ 

Some  of  the  shortages  hit  in  curimis  ways. 
A  Midwest  man  who  bought  a  rabbit  for  his 
children  at  Easter  is  growing  frantic  because 
his  local  pet  shop  has  run  out  of  pelletlzed 
rabbit  food,  due  to  lack  of  truck  deliveries. 
He's  currently  down  to  a  one-day  supply  of 
pellets  and  says  he  has  his  eye  on  the  lettuce 
and  carrots  In  the  refrigerator. 

In  other  Instances,  the  lack  of  deliveries  is 
halting  huge  projects.  Construction  on  U.S. 
Steel's  64-8tory  skyscraper  in  Pittsburgh  has 
been  sharply  slowed.  An  official  of  Turner 
Construction  Co..  which  Is  general  contractor 
on  the  building,  says  the  cloelng-ln  of  the 
upper  floors  of  the  giant  steel  skeleton  Is 
being  delayed  by  a  halt  In  truck  deliveries 
of  fabricated-steel  curtain  wall  sections. 

The  steel  curtain  walls,  the  Turner  official 
said,  are  produced  In  Chicago.  "We  haven't 
had  any  delivery  of  curtain  walls  for  a  week." 
He  adds,  "It's  a  very  definite  possibility"  the 
building  will  be  delayed  for  its  opening  In 
September. 

How  big  an  Impact  the  strikes  wUI  have 
on  the  earnings  of  companies  will  depend  on 
how  long  the  walkouts  lasT  of  course.  But 
there  are  Indications  that  It  may  be  consider- 
able. 

So  far  In  the  auto  Industry,  the  disruptions 
have  meant  the  loss  of  some  15,000  cars  from 
an  April  output  schedule  that  was  already 
9%  below  a  year  ago.  Before  Teamster  trou- 
bles started,  automakers  had  targeted  about 
670,000  ■■wemblles.  down  from  700,000  a  year 
earlier. 

KIXXB    SrrlTATIOIf 

The  loss  Is  a  mixed  situation  for  auto 
makers,  since  the  Teamster-caused  close- 
downs have  the  same  general  effect  as  some 
of  the  planned  plant  closings.  But.  while  the 
Teamster  strikes  ultimately  result  In  lower 
total  output,  the  closings  arent  selective.  As 
a  result,  some  plants  are  Idled  that  auto 
makers  are  very  anxloiis  to  see  stay  In  op- 
eration because  demand  for  those  partlciilar 
cars  Is  still  strong. 

General  Motors  porp's  Chevrolet  and  Fish- 
er body  plants  In  St.  Louis,  for  example,  are 
Idle,  and  lu  Cadillac  Division  plant  In  De- 
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trolt  la  on  short  work  turns.  But  demand 
for  the  can  these  plants  make  Is  high. 

At  International  Harvester  In  Chicago,  a 
spokesman  observes  that  the  added  costs  of 
handling  materials  and  switching  shipments 
will  have  some  Impact  on  operating  costs,  but 
the  effect  on  earnings  Is  impossible  to  assess 
at  this  time. 

Says  Bruce  Clausonthue,  vice  president  and 
general  manager  of  Joseph  T.  Ryeraon  &  Son 
Inc..  a  subsidiary  of  Inland  Steel  Co.:  "We're 
practically  out  of  business  here.  If  there's  no 
relief  by  Friday,  we'll  have  to  schedule  some 
temporary  layoffs  next  week."  As  It  Is,  the 
company  prevloxisly  scheduled  spring  clean- 
ing and  early  vacations  In  an  effort  to  stall 
layoffs.    ^ 
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WHAT  AMERICA  MEANS  TO  ME 


HON.  ORVAL  HANSEN 


or  mAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  16.  1970 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  grade  students 
of  the  Acequia,  Idaho,  Elementary  School 
recently  wrote  essays  on  the  thane 
"What  America  Means  to  Me."  Their 
ideas  are  so  refreshing  and  positive  that 
the  Minidoka  County  News,  on  February 
26,  1970,  reprinted,  as  an  editorial,  the 
essays  of  the  room  winners,  including 
that  of  the  grand  winner.  Miss  Tammy 
Stallings.  I  agree  with  the  editor  and  In 
order  to  bring  the  thoughts  of  these  fine 
young  people  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues, I  include  as  a  part  of  my  re- 
marks these  essays  from  the  Minidoka 
County  News: 

What  Amxsica  Mkans  to  Mx 
I'm  proud  to  be  American.  It  makes  me 
proud   to    look   at   the   United    States   flag. 
There  are  also  many  songs  about  America 
that  also  make  me  feel  proud. 

We  are  not  told  to  which  church  we  may 
join.  We  are  free  to  worship  the  church  that 
we  please. 

In  America  we  are  free  to  do  as  we  want 
with  our  personal  lives.  We  can  chooee  to  do 
right  or  we  can  choose  to  do  wrong. 
If  we  do  something  wrong  we  do  not 
go  to  prison  without  a  fair  trial,  and  for  this 
trial  we  are  free  to  have  a  lawyer.  If  we 
cant  afford  a  lawyer,  a  lawyer  Is  assigned  to 
tis. 

There  are  many  organizations  that  are  put 
together  to  help  people  of  other  countries 
better  their  life.  If  necessary  we  also  help 
people  of  other  countries  fight  to  keep  their 
freedom.  We  also  fight  to  keep  our  own  free- 
dom. 

We  enjoy  freedom  of  the  press.  We  can 
print  what  we  want  In  the  news  and  nobody 
tells  US'  what  we  should  or  what  we  shouldn't 
print. 

We  are  free  to  criticize  our  government. 
If  we  criticize  our  government  no  one  stands 
over  us  and  takes  us  In  front  of  a  king  or 
a  judge. 

In  America  we  can  get  a  good  Job  and  a 
job  that  pays  enough  money  to  support  a 
family.  If  a  person  Is  out  of  a  job,  he  gets 
so  much  Income  a  month  until  be  Is  able 
to  work. 

The  Statue  of  Liberty  was  given  to  us  In 
1924  from  France  as  a  symbol  of  liberty. 
It  now  stands  on  liberty  Island  In  New  York 
harbor. 

I'm  proud  to  be  an  American  and  I  will 
always  by  loyal  to  my  country. 

Tammt  Stalunos. 

Sixth  Orade. 


America  means  a  chance  to  live.  By  this 
I  mean  that  to  me  America  Is  trying  to 
fulfill  the  promises  of  her  people's  dreams. 

To  some  people,  America  means  a  life 
with  good  advantages,  yet  to  others  It  means 
disadvantages.  I  see  only  a  few  disadvantages 
and  I  wish  to  honor  her  first. 

In  our  country  we  have  freedom.  For 
example,  we  have  the  press,  speech  and 
religion.  We  also  have  the  rightful  privilege 
of  voting  for  whom  we  wish  to  govern  us.  In 
America,  we,  the  people,  have  a  voice  In 
our  government ! 

America  Is  a  country  In  which  Important 
officers  of  the  nation,  state,  and  local  gov- 
ernment are  chosen  by  and  are  responsible 
to  the  citizens. 

In  America  we  have  the  "Pledge  of  Alle- 
giance". It  Is  a  pledge  of  loyalty  we  are 
giving  to  our  country. 

Our  country  Is  a  leader  In  trades  and 
Industries,  whose  farms  and  factories  not 
only  supply  the  needs  of  her  country,  but 
also  send  goods  to  other  lands. 

America  Is  blessed  with  the  abundance  of 
natural  resources,  fertile  soil,  forests  and 
many  minerals. 

In  America,  we  have  an  opportunity  of 
graduating  from  school  and  earning  a  di- 
ploma, leading  to  a  successful  career. 

Americans  do  not  want  possession  of  any 
other  country.  We  have  a  good  army  to  de- 
fend them  and  ourselves  from  those  who 
wish  to  be  enemies.  America  Is  a  world 
power  which  seeks  peace  and  stands  ready  to 
defend  our  liberty. 

America  means  better^ ways  of  living  with 
more  modern  homes  and  better  business.  We 
provide  much  capital  for  means  of  overcom- 
ing poverty.  Yet  poverty  Is  still  one  of  the 
main  problems  of  our  country.  America  works 
hard  but  not  always  Is  she  successful  In 
keeping  away  her  trash,  litter,  pollution  and 
slum  areas. 

In  conclusion.  America  Is  not  perfect  but 
I  think  she  Is  the  most  wonderful  and  beau- 
tiful land.  I  wish  I  could  share  part  of  her 
with  boys  and  girls  In  other  countries  who 
are  less  fortunate,  homeless,  cold  and  hun- 
gry nearly  all  of  the  time.  I  am  glad  that 
I  live  In  America,  the  Land  of  Promise. 

Ood  bless  her. 

PXNNT  GXTLBKONSON, 

Sixth  Grade. 

I  am  a  native  of  America. 

It  Is  a  land  of  the  free. 

It  offers  freedom  to  live,  freedom  of 
speech  the  press;  of  worship  and  vocation. 

Americans  are  free  to  travel  or  work  and 
live  In  any  state  they  please.  We  can  join 
many  organizations,  have  time  for  recrea- 
tion. 

America  offers  much  in  this  field  and  a 
great  variety.  We  can  ski  In  her  mountains, 
boat  on  her  many  lakes  and  rivers.  She  has 
national  parks.  In  their  natural  settings. 
Also  many  parks  and  amusements  to  enjoy. 

Besides  being  a  very  beautiful  country,  she 
Is  rich  in  natural  resources  which  has  made 
her  rich.  We  can  have  as  much  and  almost 
any  kind  of  food  we  desire  due  to  her  rich 
farmlands  and  abundant  trade  with  other 
countries. 

Education  Is  unlimited  and  almost  anyone 
can  be  educated  to  their  desire. 

America  has  given  herself  to  many  for- 
eign lands  and  has  opened  her  doors  to  less 
fortunate  peoples.  She  has  been  compas- 
sionate and  good. 

I  love  America. 

Caxoltn  HtrxzA, 

Fifth  Orade. 

I  like  the  freedom  In  America  because  in 
other  countries  they  don't  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  things  like  we  do.  We  have 
more  things  and  we  get  a  better  education. 
It's  not  the  people  In  America  that  are  bet- 
ter. It's  the  freedom  we  have. 
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I  like  the  schools  In  America  because  In 
other  schools  they  punish  you  for  what  you 
do  wrong  and  In  our  schools  they  explain 
what  you  are  doing  wrong  and  sometimes 
give  you  another  chance. 

I  like  the  beautiful  land  and  good  soil  for 
farmers  to  raise  crops  for  us  and  our  animals 
to  eat. 

I  like  the  Presidents  and  what  they  do  to 
make  the  country  better  and  stop  the  crime 
that  Is  going  on. 

I  like  the  flag,  and  when  I  pledge  aUe- 
glance  I  try  to  say  It  proudly  for  our  great 
country.  We  should  stand  up  straight  and 
think  about  what  we  are  saying  and  not 
about  recess  or  what  we  are  going  to  do  after 
school.  Some  people  look  around  while  they 
are  pledging,  and  I  dont  think  this  Is  right. 
We  should  respect  the  fiag  because  It  Is  part 
of  America. 

I  like  the  forests  In  America  and  we  should 
not  play  with  matches  or  litter  and  things 
like  this  to  ruin  the  forests. 

I  like  the  animals,  all  but  snakes,  spiders, 
lizards  and  things  like  this,  but  we  have  to 
put  up  with  It  sometimes. 

I  love  America  and  I  hope  you  do  too. 
Ruth  Cxank, 
Fourth  Grade. 

A  Is  for  a  great  land  from  Alaska  to  Florida 
to  Hawaii  with  good  places  like  Idaho  In- 
between.  The  America  I  think  of  started 
nearly  200  yrs.  ago.  It  began  with  fathers, 
mothers  and  families  trying  to  make  a  bet- 
ter place  to  Uve  and  raise  their  children. 

M  Is  men  who  fought  for  our  freedom  and 
liberty.  Men  who  wanted  progress  so  they 
Invented  the  reaper,  the  telephone,  the  elec- 
tric light  and  helped  build  roads,  railroads, 
cars,  airplanes  and  now  have  landed  on  the 
moon. 

E   Is  for  Education.  Oiir  public   schools. 

Our  colleges.   Our   knowledge   In   medicine, 

^         science    and    In    the    radio    and    television 

i    3.        world.  Education  helped  men  to  see  that 

'    X  '       women  should  have  the  right  to  vote. 

R  Is  religious  freedom  this  country  and 
only  our  country  still  has.  We  have  the 
chance  to  worship  how,  where  and  who  we 
want. 

I  Is  for  the  Ideals  that  are  behind  our 
government  and  law  and  order. 

C  Is  for  cities,  tovms  and  countrysides  that 
go  to  make  up  this  beautiful  America. 

The  last  A  Is  All  of  us  remembering  All 
we  have  In  America  and  being  so  happy  to 
live  here. 

Delia  Jensen, 

Fifth  Grade. 

I  like  America  because  we  have  pleasant 
houses  to  live  In  and  like  some  people  they 
dont  have  houses  at  all  and  our  houses  keep 
you  warm  In  winter  and  even  some  people 
who  have  houses  don't  have  any  beat  In 
them. 

We  have  wide  highways  to  txavel  on  and 
In  some  coxintrles,  they  have  dirt  roads. 

We  make  more  money  In  the  United 
States  than  any  other  country  and  we  also 
spend  more  money. 

We  have  more  modern  conveniences  than 
any  other  country  In  the  world.  Some  of 
these  conveniences  are  automatic  washers 
and  dryers,  dish  washers,  new  cars  and  T.V. 

We  have  better  and  more  schools  and  we 
have  a  better  opportunity  to  go  to  college. 

The  opportunity  In  sports  Is  greater.  We 
have  lots  of  places  to  go  fishing,  hunting, 
boating,  skiing  and  swimming.  We  are  of- 
fered more  sports  In  our  schools  such  as 
basketball,  golfing,  baseball,  bowling,  and 
football. 

When  we  go  to  otir  stores  we  have  lots  of 
food  to  choose  from  and  we  can  buy  It  as  long 
as  we  can  afford  It  and  In  other  countries 
they  have  only  certain  foods  that  they  can 
buy  and  some  of  their  food  Is  spoiled  and 
It  Is  not  good  to  eat.  We  have  very  few  peo- 
ple who  die  of  starvation  or  who  die  In 
poverty.  ^ 
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We  have  freedom  of  speech  and  we  can  go 
to  any  church  we  want  to  and  In  other  coun- 
tries they  have  to  go  to  a  certain  church 
or  not  go  to  church  at  aU. 

Maxtt  Rotchtord, 

Fourth  Grade. 


RELEASE  ON  RECOVERY 
GUIDANCE  SYSTEM 


HON.  GILBERT  GUDE 

OF    MARVXAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday.  Aprti  16.  1970 

Mr.  OUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  world 
waits  breathlessOy  In  silent  prayer  for 
the  safe  return  of  our  men  aboard  Apollo 
13,  we  must  also  depend  on  the  moi  of 
science  whose  concern  and  genius  have 
made  these  flights  possible.  Their  re- 
search and  design  have  put  Americans 
on  the  moon,  smd  now  we  look  to  them 
with  confidence  that  their  genius  will 
bring  the  crippled  spaceship  safely  back 
to  earth. 

One  such  group  of  scientists  are  at  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University  Applied  Phys- 
ics Lab  in  Silver  Spring.  It  is  they  who 
developed  the  guidance  system  aboard 
the  recovery  ship  XJS.S.  Iwo  Jima  which 
will  guide  the  Navy  to  the  exact  point  in 
that  vast  expanse  of  ocean  where  Apollo 
13  will  land.  We  salute  all  the  men  asso- 
ciated with  this  great  venture.  I  include 
In  the  Record  a  news  release  on  the  re- 
covery guidance  system: 

The  carrier  USS  Itoo  Jima  Is  being  guided 
to  the  precise  ApoUo  13  recovery  point  600 
miles  southeast  of  Samoa  In  the  Pacific  by 
signals  from  the  Navy  satellite. 

The  ship,  as  did  the  ApoUo  12  recovery 
veeeel  USS  Hornet,  carries  aboard  .a  set  called 
8RN-9,  which  was  Installed  on  the  /too  Jima 
about  six  weeks  ago  by  engineers  of  The 
Johns  Hopkins  Applied  Physics  Laboratcwy 
which  developed  the  satellites  and  the  navi- 
gation system  for  the  Navy.  The  system  per- 
mits navigation  fixes  to  about  one-tenth  of 
a  mile,  and  can  be  used  any  place  In  the 
world  In  any  weather  day  or  night.  In  the 
recovery  of  the  Apollo  12  (November  1969) 
In  the  Pacific,  when  there  was  overcast  skies. 
Captain  C.  J.  Selberllch  said  navigation 
would  have  been  limited  had  not  the  satel- 
lite navigation  set  been  aboard.  Celestial 
observations  were  mtule  about  180  miles 
from  the  Apollo  12  pickup  site,  and  then 
the  weather  closed  In.  Captain  Selberllch 
said  that  dead  reckoning  was  imprecise  and 
"had  the  NAVSAT  set  not  been  aboard,  the 
navigation  problem  wotild  have  been  consid- 
erable." Ltwan  navigation  was  not  available 
In  the  area  of  the  Apollo  12  recovery,  the 
Hornet  Skipper  said,  and  neither  Is  It  avail- 
able to  assist  the  USS  /too  Jima  In  the 
Samocm  waters. 

The  Navy  sateUlte  navigation  system  makes 
use  of  four  satellites  In  constant  orbit  at 
about  an  altitude  of  500  miles.  Signals  from 
the  spacecraft  are  picked  up  by  ships  by 
special  equipment  which  fits  Into  an  area  on 
the  ship  about  the  size  of  an  office  desk.  The 
set  Includes  a  receiver,  an  oscillator  for  com- 
paring the  doppler  frequency  changes  In 
the  signals  from  the  satellite  and  a  computer. 
Navigation  by  satellite  Is  based  upon  the 
measurement  of  the  change  In  the  frequency 
(doppler  shift)  of  the  signal  from  the  satel- 
lite as  the  spacecraft  approaches  and  passes 
over  a  listening  point  on  the  earth.  The 
change  In  the  signals  has  been  likened  to 
the  change  In  the  sound  of  a  whistle  of  a 
train  as  it  approaches  and  passes  a  station. 
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Johns  Hopkins'  scientists  when  tracking 
the  first  Russian  satelUte  Sputnik  foimd 
they  were  able  to  fix  Its  position  by  measur- 
ing the  doppler  shift  of  Its  signal.  They  also 
determined  that  the  reverse  coiUd  be  true, 
and  that  signals  from  the  satellite  could  be 
used  for  precise  positional  fixes  on  the  earth. 
This  was  the  basis  of  Navy  navigation  satel- 
lite system. 

The  system  has  been  In  operation  for  over 
five  years,  and  has  recently  been  made  avaU- 
able  for  commercial  shipping.  A  commer- 
cial model  of  the  military  set  was  used  by 
the  USS  Manhattan  on  her  voyage  through 
the  Northwest  Passage  and  Is  used  by  the 
Queen  Elizabeth  2,  oceanographlc  research 
ships,  and  cable-laying  and  rescue  vessels. 


GIVE  A  DAMN 


HON.  L.  MENDEL  RIVERS 

OF   SOUTH   CABOLXNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Aprti  16.  1970 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  other 
morning  as  I  was  driving  In  to  the  Hill, 
I  noticed  a  small  automobile  of  foreign 
make  immediately  in  front  of  me.  The  car 
was  covered  with  all  maimer  of  flowers 
and  supposedly  patriotic  slogans.  One  of 
the  bumper  stickers  was  particularly  no- 
ticeable. After  a  "peace"  symbol  was  the 
the  exhortation,  "Give  a  Damn." 

Now  I  am  not  exactly  sure  what  the 
owner  of  the  car  was  trying  to  convey 
by  this  message  but,  to  me.  it  brought  to 
mind  the  words  of  a  great  lady  from  the 
State  of  California.  Dr.  Marie  Bonfllio 
of  Burlingame.  "Doc,"  as  she  is  known 
to  thousands  of  our  servicemen  in  Viet- 
nam, said  recently : 

Florence  Nightingale  has  run  out  of  oil 
for  her  lamp,  people  don't  seem  to  give  a 
damn. 

"Doc"  Bonfilio  is  not  the  sort  of  person 
to  accept  this  attitude.  Almost  single- 
handedly  she  has  established  the  north 
peninsula  around  Burlingame  as  a  "home 
front"  for  our  troops  in  Vietnam.  By 
her  shining  example  she  has  established 
a  system  whereby  all  Americans,  if  they 
truly  give  a  damn  about  our  servicemen 
in  Vietnam,  can  participate  in  the  main- 
tenance of  high  morale  among  our  troops 
in  Southeast  Asia.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  she  has  been  personally  re- 
sponsible for  sending  over  29,000  poimds 
of  miscellaneous  items  to  our  servicemen 
in  Vietnam. 

I  would  like  to  insert  Into  the  Recoeo 
three  newspaper  articles  which  describe 
her  effects  to  prove  to  our  military  fight- 
ing men  that  their  sacrifices  are  appreci- 
ated and  that  there  are  millions  of  Amer- 
icans who  have  not  forgotten  them. 

If  every  community  had  just  one 
"angel"  like  this  great  American,  I  can 
assure  you  that  the  pressure  of  the  so- 
called  silent  majority  would  be  felt 
throughout  this  land. 

Many  times  I  have  been  asked  by  citi- 
zens. "What  can  I  do  to  show  my  sup- 
port?" I  commend  to  the  attention  of  all 
my  colleagues  the  example  set  by  "Doc" 
Bonfilio  as  a  far  better  method  than  the 
mere  adhesion  of  bumper  stickers  to  one's 
automobile. 

The  articles  follow: 
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I  Prom  the  San  Franciaoo  Examiner. 

Oct.  13.  IBW] 

Qxm  roa  Cwusrujka — PBNWstJt*  •'Anc«l" 

Rbsuoibcbs  QI'b 

The  "Angel"  of  Burllngame.  Dr.  Bfarle  D. 
BonflUo.  MJ}..  U  at  It  again  on  the  'Viet- 
nam Home  Front',  now  that  Chrlatmaa  U 
faat  approaching. 

Already,  she  has  compiled  an  imposing 
list  of  the  moet  wanted  items  preferred  by 
OIs  m  Vietnam. 

"It's  a  morale  booeter  for  all  of  our  boys 
over  there,  especially  when  their  thoughts 
turn  to  the  cmnlDg  Tuletlde."  said  Doc 
Bonflllo. 

The  doctor,  a  grandmother  ot  3  children, 
got  the  Idea  of  sending  "goodies"  oyerseas 
to  OIs  in  the  war  zones  of  Vietnam  last 
year.  Her  "project"  began  m  February  of 
1969. 

The  response  came  swiftly  from  friends, 
colleagues  and  many  others  In  San  Mateo 
County  and  spread  elsewhere  In  the  Bay 
Area. 

trwMB  voLnirTKsas 

"Doc"    Uarle    BonflUo    worked    day    and 

night  with  voluntary  assistance.  In  the  doc- 
tor's medical  offices  at  804  Winchester  Drtve, 
Burllngame.  California  94070. 

(Volunteers  may  phone  at  lira.  BonflUo 
headquarters— 34a-«424 ) . 

The  supplies  sent  through  the  Vietnam 
Home  Front  are  distributed  by  the  Chap- 
lains and  commanding  officers  only  to  men 
In  the  front  lines,  "particularly  those  who 
receive  little  or  nothing  from  home"  Doc 
Bonflllo  said. 

The  Vietnam  Home  Front  has  sent  39.264 
pounds  of  gifts  to  9000  men  In  the  oomhat 
areas  the  doctor  said. 

Amoog  the  itons  preferred  by  the  Viet- 
nam OIs  for  the  coming  Thanksgiving  and 
Chrutmas  seasons  this  year  are: 

Small  flashllghU.  terryclotb  towels,  shav- 
ing equipment,  first  aid  kits,  soap  and  sham- 
poo, foot  and  body  powder,  deodorants. 
tooth  brushes  and  tooth  paste,  old  tooth 
brushes  for  cleaning  rifles,  dgareta,  snail 
transistor  radios,  assorted  greeting  cards 
and  Christmas  decorations,  writing  paper 
and  paperback  books. 

Also,  there  are  canned  meats,  canned 
vegetables,  fruits,  dehydrated  soups,  peanut 
butter,  nuts,  and  hard  candles,  bubble  gam 
and  cookies. 

(From  the  BxirUngame  (Calif.)  Advance-Star, 
Oct.  8.  19«e| 

OOLT    COKTANT    LOVKS    THS    WOMAN 

SorroB.  Advamcs-^tab: 

I  wlah  to  express  my  sincere  gratitude  to 
many  of  your  readers  who  are  donors  to  the 
Vietnam  Home  Front,  a  project  of  Dr.  Marie 
Bonflllo  of  Burllngame. 

I  cant  begin  to  tell  you  what  the  packages 
that  Doc  sends  to  us  mean,  especially  to  all 
thoae  who,  like  myself,  have  written  to  her 
and  In  all  cases  received  a  personal  reply 
and  Indlvldiial  packages  from  her. 

The  Doc  does  Just  about  everything  from 
■ending  packages  to  finding  personal  pen  pals. 
For  my  company,  she  was  even  able  to  get  a 
set  of  professional  electric  hair  clippers.  The 
company  was  willing  to  pay  for  a  set  of 
dippers,  especially  since  we  made  a  special 
request  of  the  Doc  to  get  them  for  us,  but 
•Ince  she  must  be  something  of  a  horse  trader 
ahe  talked  some  barber  out  of  his  set  for  free. 

I've  seen  the  time  when  the  company  would 
have  had  trouble  with  a  night  med  evac  if  It 
hadnt  been  for  the  pen  lights  and  batteries 
that  Doc  sent  to  us.  which  were  used  to  guide 
the  helicopters  into  the  landing  zone.  Every- 
one In  the  company  carries  one  of  Doc's  pen- 
llghts,  from  the  company  commander  to  the 
private  In  the  rear  ranks. 

Another  means  of  lUiunlnatlon  that  Doc 
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tries  to  keep  us  supplied  with  Is  candles,  and 
they  are  worth  their  weight  in  gold  when  the 
company  Isnt  around  electrical  generators — 
which  is  usually  the  case.  Lanterns  and 
mantels  are  like  hen's  teeth  to  find. 

There  are  a  lot  of  other  things  in  Doc's 
packages — books  for  one.  The  day  I  was  med 
evaced  from  the  company  I  saw  three  huge 
boxes  of  paperbacks  in  the  company  office  for 
the  men  to  choose  from. 

Doc  even  helps  keep  us  in  rlfle-cleanlng 
gear,  which  Is  something  we  are  supposed  to 
get  through  other  channels,  but  then,  supply 
doesn't  stock  such  items  as  tooth  brushes 
and  Q-tipe. 

Doc  sends  everything  from  soup  to  nuts. 
Honestly!  Packages  of  soup  mix.  Kool  Aid. 
candy,  cakes,  cookies,  beef  Jerky  and  nuts,  to 
mention  only  a  few. 

By  now,  I  dont  have  to  tell  you  Doc  Is  the 
greatest,  and  all  of  tis  In  Oolf  Company. 
2nd  Battalion,  7th  Marines  love  the  woman. 

I  know  Doc's  work  wouldn't  be  possible 
without  the  support  of  many  others.  So  for 
Oolf  Company.  I  wish  to  say  to  Doc  and 
all  of  thoae  who  have  helped  her.  "Thanks  a 
million." 

S.Sgt.  Alfixo  W.  Clembnts, 
V.S.  Marine  Corps,  Vietnam. 

(From   the   Burllngame    (Calif.)    Advance- 
Star.  Fttb.  38.  1989] 
Oct  Bora  m  Virwam  Nibd  Toub  Hxr,p 

EOrrtM.   AOTAlfCB-STAB: 

The  question.  "Like  to  help  men  In  Viet- 
nam?," beaded  an  article  which  appeared 
In  the  Advance-Star  on  Feb.  14,  1988.  This 
was  a  plea  In  which  I  asked,  "Can  the  North 
Penlns\ila  become  a  "home  front"  for  our 
troops  In  Vietnam?" 

Through  the  year,  numy  responded  to  this 
and  many  other  pleas  made  for  this  project. 
The  help  extended  to  many  of  our  boys,  by 
the  people  of  San  Mateo  County,  espedaUy 
during  the  holiday  season,  is  expressed  In 
this  letter  sent  to  me  from  Vietnam: 

"Dbab  Doc:  It's  good  people  such  as  your- 
self that  remain  In  our  memories.  There  Is 
bitterness  for  thoae  people  who  demonstrate 
against  the  war  ...  It  makes  us  out  fools. 

"We  dislike  this  war  as  much  if  not  more 
than  thoee  who  scream.  Who  the  hell  wants 
to  get  shot  at  or  die  over  here?  But  like  it 
or  not,  there  remains  a  commitment  to 
fulfUl. 

"If  we  were  to  shirk  this  responsibility, 
it  would  be  but  a  matter  of  time  after  the 
capitulation  of  South  Vietnam  to  Commu- 
nism when  again  the  call  for  help  would  be 
heard.  It  wotUd  be  India.  Laos.  Cambodia  or 
any  of  the  164  countrlea  to  wlilch  we  have 
pledged  support. 

"Do  we  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  them?  Are  the 
prtnctples  that  we  have  fought  for  and  pro- 
fsss  to  defend  Just  so  much  wind?  Who  the 
hell  said  playing  big  brother  to  the  free 
world  would  be  easy? 

"Cheered  or  booed,  we  are  here.  We  were 
sent  to  do  a  Job.  It's  being  done;  It  will  be 
finished. 

"This  is  all  w»  daalre — just  the  recognition 
of  being  a  block  to  what  we  consider  erll. 
Tou  liave  given  us  that  much-needet*  recog- 
nition. 

"Cpl.  MXCKASL  WSTXaBOUB. 

"VirrNAM." 

Althotigh  this  letter  was  sent  to  ma  .  .  . 
this  la  a  commendation  for  every  person 
who  oontrltnitad  the  supplies  and  to  every 
person  who  sent  a  box  to  an  individual  boy. 

Once  theaa  boys  leave  stateside,  there  is 
no  appropriation  made  by  our  government 
for  their  personal  needs.  Bach  boy  is 
given  M.98  per  month  out  of  which  he  is 
expected  to  buy  what  he  needs,  be  it  socks, 
sundries  stieh  as  soap,  tooth  brushes  or  ra- 
■ora,  or  any  other  food,  except  for  "C*  ra- 
tions whleh  ara  provided  by  the  government. 
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If  the  men  are  In  the  rear  lines,  and  if 
they  have  enough  money,  they  can  buy 
what  they  need  at  the  PX.  There  is  no  way 
that  the  men  In  the  front  lines  can  get  the 
things  they  need  without  help. 

The  boxes  which  are  sent  through  this 
project  go  directly  to  the  front  lines,  and 
they  are  directed  to  the  chaplains  and  the 
commanding  officers,  with  Instructions  that 
the  supplies  are  to  be  c'ven  to  those  boys 
who  receive  little  or  nothing  from  home, 

I  have  received  letters  from  the  chaplains, 
officers  and  even  from  the  enlisted  men,  in 
which  they  have  asked  for  help  for  their 
men.  In  one  letter,  an  Army  chaplain  with 
the  3rd  Brigade,  4th  Infantry,  the  group  now 
in  the  Mekong  Delta,  wrote : 

"What  your  kindness  means  to  them!  Not 
Just  the  things  themselves,  but  the  fact  that 
someone  cares  I  All  I  know  Is  the  finest  kids 
are  going  through  hell  out  here.  These  kids 
need  so  much  support. 

"Tou  made  it  poaalble  to  bring  a  little  treat 
to  them  at  a  time  when  a  little  lift  could 
be  such  a  help." 

A  letter  from  a  Marina  Captain  from  Oolf 
Company,  2nd  Batalllon  7th  Marines,  asked: 

"Can  you  send  some  old  tooth  brushea 
or  small  paint  brushes  so  the  men  can  clean 
their  guns?  Unfortunately,  brushes  are  not 
Included  in  government  supplies,  so  the  men 
brush  their  teeth  and  clean  their  guns  with 
the  same  brush."  An  enlLsted  Marine  in  Easy 
Company,  2nd  Batallon  3rd  Marines,  wrote: 

"I  dont  know  how  you  started  this  won- 
derful project  which  you  have  going,  but  it 
is  just  what  Is  needed.  Tou  help  malntjtin 
the  quality  of  our  performance,  which  helps 
keep  us  alive." 

I  do  not  condone  this  war.  but  I  realize 
that  no  matter  how  much  we  demonstrate 
against  It,  we  have  no  control  over  the  final 
decision.  When  I  was  approached  by  one  of 
the  Peace  marchers  who  told  me  that  they 
believe  in  bringing  our  boys  home,  my  an- 
swer to  lilm  was,  "So  do  I;  but  do  you  mind 
if  we  feed  them  and  make  them  a  little  more 
comfortable  while  they  wait  for  the  peace 
talks  to  be  oonaummated?" 

Oradually,  the  number  of  boya  who  have 
been  served  through  this  project,  has  in- 
creased from  the  original  144  to  6.500.  But 
as  all  projects  go,  people  forget  about  them, 
and  then  another  plea  must  be  made,  aa  I  am 
doing  now. 

What  is  needed  la  not  a  large  quantity  of 
suppliea  at  one  time,  but  a  steady  flow  of 
supplies  weekly  or  monthly.  If  we  have  the 
money,  we  can  buy  the  supplies  which  are 
needed  at  wholesale  prices. 

At  present,  I  do  not  have  the  support  of 
any  club,  and  the  needs  are  so  great.  Should 
any  club  want  to  help  a  company  of  men, 
or  otherwise  participate  in  this  project, 
kindly  contact  me,  for  I  have  the  names  of 
many  who  need  help.  I  have  a  list  of  the  most 
needed  Items,  sent  to  me  from  Vietnam.  Any- 
one interested  la  welcome  to  a  copy  of  this 
list. 

Anyone  in  Ban  Mateo  County  who  has  a 
boy  In  Vietnam,  kindly  send  me  his  serial 
number  and  the  name  of  the  Company  to 
which  he  Is  attached.  When  they  hear  from 
someone  else  basidas  their  inmiedlate  fam- 
ily, it  is  quite  a  boost  to  the  morale  of  a  boy, 
for  he  realizes  that  there  are  other  pe<H>le 
who  are  concerned  about  him. 

There  is  a  sign  on  my  front  door  whloli 
aaks  people  to  leave  items  for  boys  on  my 
porch.  With  the  help  ot  the  public,  I  hope  to 
keep  thu  project  going  xintU  we  see  all  our 
boys  safely  home  I 

Anyone  wanting  to  make  a  financial  oon- 
trlbutlon.  pleaae  make  the  cheek  out  to  the 
"Vietnam  Home  Front." 

Dr.  Mam  Bottnuo 

BTTBUiraAICS. 
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THE    DEVELOPING    CRISIS    IN    IN- 
TERNATIONAL   TRADE 


HON.  JOHN  H.  DENT 

OF   PXNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HO0SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Apm  16,  1970 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  growing 
awareness  of  American  labor  to  the  im- 
pact of  Imports  on  n.S.  employment  Is 
encouraging  to  those  of  us  who  have 
been  seeldng  a  solution  to  this  problem 
for  many  years. 

I  am  happy  to  present  further  proof 
of  the  seriousness  of  the  problem: 

THX  DBVILOPINO   CBISIS   in   iNTXatfATIONAI. 

Tbaox 

(Following  is  the  text  of  an  address  by 
AFIi-CIO  Secretary-Treasurer  Lane  tUrkland 
to  a  conference  of  the  Industrial  Union  De- 
partment of  the  AFL-OIO  on  "The  Develop- 
ing Crisis  In  International  Trade."  Klrkland 
spoke  at  a  Friday  luncheon  session  in  Shera- 
ton Hall  North  In  the  Sheraton  Park  Hotel, 
Washington,  D.C.) 

For  nearly  two  full  days  you  have  listened 
to  reports  and  you  have  discussed  the  diffi- 
culties faced  by  workers  as  a  result  of  the  de- 
terioration of  the  United  States  position  In 
world  trade. 

You  know  about  the  adverse  impact  on 
steelworkers,  machlnUts  and  electrical  work- 
era,  on  clothing,  garment,  textile  and  shoe 
workers,  on  glass   and   pottery   workers. 

That,  of  course,  lan't  the  whole  of  the 
problem.  There  are  many  other  workers  ad- 
versely affected,  like  maritime  and  ahlpyard 
workers,  among  others. 

The  direct  victims  are  affected  by  either 
a  fall-off  In  exporU  or  a  flood  of  Imports  or 
^  both.  Every  one  of  them  has  a  right  and 
ft  ^  a  duty  to  demand  redress  of  their  grievances. 
'    X  They   have   come   to   their   unions,   aa   is 

right  and  proper,  and  their  unions  have  a 
right  and  a  duty — singly  and  In  concert  with 
other  unions — to  demand  a  redress  of  these 
grievances  from  the  government  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  because  it  Is  the  government's  for- 
eign trade  and  Investment  policies  that  are 
responsible. 

Let  me  assure  you  that  the  AFL-CIO  is 
going  to  help  process  their  grievances  and 
fight  for  International  trade  and  investment 
policies  that   will   end  this   hardship. 

We  are  going  to  seek.  In  short,  a  policy 
of  healthy  expansion  of  International  trade 
on  a  reciprocal  basis,  that  enhances  the  well- 
being  of  the  American  people.  In  place  of 
one  that  enhances  corporate  greed. 

This  Is  a  problem  of  the  entire  trade  un- 
ion movement — not  just  the  problem  of  some 
workers.  It's  a  problem  of  the  entire  Unit- 
ed States  and  that's  the  way  we  Intend  to 
handle  It. 

First,  let  us  look  at  this  Issue  from  the 
viewpoint  of  the  national  economy. 

Since  1934.  the  trade  union  movement — 
the  AFL  and  the  CIO  before  merger  and  the 
AFL-CIO  since — has  provided  consistent 
support  of  United  States  reciprocal  trade  pol- 
icies and  the  expansion  of  world  trade,  based 
on  our  goal  of  increasing  employment  and 
Improving  living  standards  both  at  home  and 
abrotul. 

In  the  beginning,  as  world  trade  expanded 
greatly,  the  majority  of  Americans  and,  for 
that  matter,  the  majority  of  the  people  of 
the  world  benefitted. 

But  during  the  19S0s,  changes  in  world 
economic  conditions  began  to  appear.  By 
the  1960e,  such  changes  accelerated.  The 
beneflts  to  Americans  of  expanded  world 
trade  decreased  and  the  problems  grew. 

The  world  economic  scene  of  1970  la  al- 
together different  from  1934  or  even  from 
1960.  Changes  in  world  economic  conditions 
raqulra    changes    in    United    States    trade 
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policies.  The  hard  facts  of  life  require  that 
the  government's  foreign  trade  policies  be 
modernized  with  speed.  In  the  light  of  what 
has  been  happening. 

This  Isn't  a  new  idea  for  us.  Since  1965,  the 
AFL-CIO  has  been  seeking  a  shift  in  govern- 
ment policy  In  this  area.  To  date,  our  de- 
mands have  not  been  met  and  the  situation 
has  grown  more  urgent. 

There  i*""  be  no  doubt  about  the  deteriora- 
tion of  the  United  Sutes  position  In  world 
trade  In  recent  years.  America's  share  of 
greatly  eQ>andlng  world  exports  has  been 
declining — particularly  In  the  export  of 
manufactured  goods.  During  most  of  the 
1960s,  Imports  Into  the  United  States  in- 
creased much  faster  than  exports.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  surplus  of  American  exports  over 
Imports  dropped  sharply.  In  the  past  two 
years,  the  surplus  all  but  disappeared. 

Unfortunately,  this  Is  not  a  temporary 
altuatlon.  It  Is  not  going  to  go  away.  Just  by 
wishing  so.  The  causes  of  this  situation  are 
deeply  embedded  in  the  world  economic 
scene. 

For  example,  since  World  War  n,  most 
countries  moved  to  manage  their  economies. 
As  part  of  such  national  economic  manage- 
ment, governments  have  direct  and  Indirect 
export  subsidies  and  Import  barriers. 

Obviously,  countries  have  every  right  to 
protect  and  advance  their  interests,  as  they 
see  them.  But  subsidies  for  exports  and  bar- 
riers to  Imports  are  not  free  trade. 

Moreover,  such  policies  are  one  of  the  rea- 
sons lor  the  flood  of  Imports  Into  the  United 
States — the  most  open  market  to  imports 
of  all  major  Industrial  countries  and  a  big. 
rich  market  at  that.  At  the  same  time,  the 
expansion  of  United  States  exports  Is  held 
down  by  direct  and  Indirect  barriers  Imposed 
by  other  governments. 

Under  these  kinds  of  conditions.  It  1b  not 
rational  for  the  United  States  government 
to  talk  and  act  as  If  we  lived  In  a  world  of 
free,  competitive  trade  relations  among 
nations. 

That  just  Isnt  the  way  it  is  and  it  is  time 
the  government  stopped  pretending  and 
took  a  good,  hard  look  at  things  as  they  are. 

We  dont  think  it  is  asking  too  much  to 
suggest  that  the  government  of  the  United 
States  should  consider  the  primary  interest 
of  Its  own  citizens.  After  all,  that's  what  the 
other  trading  nations  do. 

There  are  additional  factors  affecting  the 
United  States  position  in  world  trade.  One  is 
the  skyrocketing  investments  of  United 
States  companies  In  foreign  operations  since 
the  late  1950s.  These  Investments — combined 
with  licensing  arrangements  and  patent 
agreements — have  transferred  American 
technology  to  plants  throughout  the  world. 
Many  such  plants,  operating  with  American 
machinery  and  know-how,  pay  workers  as  lit- 
tle as  15  cents  an  hour. 

Such  operations  obvloualy  displace  VS.- 
produced  goods  in  both  American  and  world 
markets. 

They  export  American  technology — much 
of  it  developed  with  the  expenditure  of  gov- 
ernment funds,  the  taxes  of  American 
citizens. 

They  export  American  jobs. 

Moreover,  when  such  goods  are  sold  in  this 
country,  they  are  sold  at  American  prices.  So 
the  American  worker  loses  his  work  and  the 
American  consumer  pays  the  same  price. 
Only  the  companies  beneflt  and  all  because 
of  a  government  policy  that  favors  the  fast 
buck  for  the  companies. 

Connected  with  the  rise  of  foreign  invest- 
ments of  United  States  companies  has  been 
the  mushrooming  development.  In  the  1960s, 
of  multi-national  corporations  and  interna- 
tional banks — most  of  them  United  States 
based.  These  multi-national  oompanles  op- 
erate plants,  sales  agencies  and  other  faclli- 
tlea  arotmd  the  world.  They  can  juggle  the 
production  of  parts  and  flnlshed  products, 
prices,  proflts  and  dividends  from  on*  sub- 
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sldlary  to  another.  They  juggle  them  across 
national  boundary  lines  for  the  private  ad- 
vantage of  the  companies,  with  no  other  in> 
terest  than  greed. 

By  1970.  a  large  and  growing  share  of 
United  States  exports  and  imports  are 
merely  transactions  among  the  subsidiaries 
of  United  States-based  multinational  com- 
panies. 

These  developments  are  affectii!]^  a  grow- 
ing number  of  workers  in  ntunerous  indus- 
tries. 

Moreover,  they  often  nm  directly  counter 
to  the  stated  alms  of  government  poUcy — 
and  sometimes  to  the  policy  claims  of  busi- 
ness Itself.  The  National  Alliance  of  Busi- 
nessmen is  committed  to  employing  the 
hard-core  unemployed,  with  particular  em- 
phasis on  jobs  for  blacks.  However,  some  of 
the  companies,  represented  In  that  associa- 
tion, are  exporting  American  Jobs  to  their 
foreign  subsidiaries.  They  are  exporting  the 
very  kinds  of  Jobs  that  are  needed  by  the 
American  unemployed  and  which  the  com- 
panies are  pledged  to  produce. 

Ten  days  ago.  The  Wall  Street  Journal 
provided  an  example  of  the  export  of  Ameri- 
can Jobs.  It  reported  that  Zenith  Radio  Cor- 
poration had  said  it  would  "reduce  Its  work- 
force by  about  3.000  jobs  this  year,  and  more 
than  one-third  of  those  laid  off  will  be 
blacks."  The  chairman,  Joseph  8.  Wright, 
said  that,  in  addition  to  the  3,000  layoffs 
this  year,  probably  another  4,000  layoffs  will 
occur  In  1971. 

Why?  Because  Zenith  Is  btilldlng  a  giant 
new  plant  in  Taiwan. 

Mr.  Wright  said,  "The  most  tragic  part" 
Is  that  "due  to  seniorityr-M%~nf  those  laid 
off  are  blacks." 

Well,  Mr.  Wright  Is  correct.  It  is  tragic. 
But  it  does  seem  that,  as  chairman  of  Zenith, 
he  could  do  something  more  than  Just  ex- 
press his  regrets. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Zenith  case  pin- 
points one  of  the  biggest  problem  we  face —  ■ 
the  inability  of  American  industrial  leaden 
to  understand  how  their  action  could  ulti- 
mately result  in  their  own  undoing. 

Look  at  it  this  way :  Foreign  trade  accounts 
for  less  than  10%  of  the  United  States  gross 
national  product.  That  means  that  90%  or 
more  of  all  the  goods  that  United  States 
corporations  produce  here  is  sold  here  and 
used  here. 

In  other  words,  the  United  States  is  its 
own  best  customer. 

Why?  Because  the  United  States  worker 
earns  enough,  generally  speaking,  to  be  a 
major  United  States  consiuner. 

And  every  time  an  American  corporation 
exports  United  States  Jobs,  it  eliminates  a 
part  of  its  potential  market. 

Mr.  Wright  of  Zenith  won't  be  selling  many 
of  his  products  in  Taiwan  becatise  hell  be 
paying  such  low  wages — perhaps  as  little  as 
15  cents  an  hour — that  none  of  his  workers 
In  Taiwan  will  be  able  to  afford  them. 

And,  of  course,  the  workers  he  lays  aS 
here — black  and  white  alike — wont  be  able 
to  buy  them  either. 

I  just  cant  understand  such  short-sight- 
edness. 

And  It  Isnt  J\ist  Industrialists. 

The  shipping  Industry  Is  another  example. 

No  Industry  is  more  dependent  upon 
world  trade  then  the  merchant  marine.  It 
is  the  movement  of  goods  between  nations 
that  provides  the  bulk  of  maritime  cargo. 
However,  when  American  exports  are  shipped 
on  foreign  flag  vessels,  American  Jobs  are 
being  exported.  When  U.S.-made  goods  are 
expc«ted,  if  It's  on  a  foreign  bottom — a  serv- 
ice, shipping,  IB  being  Imported.  During  the 
last  26  years,  shipboard  Jobs  for  Americana 
declined  sharply.  By  November  1969,  ship- 
board jobs  aboard  privately-owned  American 
merchant  ships  were  down  to  only  27,222. 

The  world's  largest  trading  nation — ^wlth 
ports  on  two  oceans  and  the  Oulf  of  ilxxloo— 
has  seen  the  shipping  sector  of  the  economy. 
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with  lu  work-force  and  varied  sklUs  and 
special  lore,  nearly  go  down  the  drain  In  the 
past  25  years. 

Not  only  have  there  been  Job  loasea  for 
seamen,  there  have  been  Job  losses  In  the 
building,  repair  and  maintenance  of  ships. 
Foreign  shipbuilding  U  usually  encouraged 
by  governments,  with  direct  and  Indirect 
subsidies,  to  maintain  volume  operations  and 
improved  efficiency,  while  U.S.  shipbuilding 
has  been  permitted  to  decline,  with  very 
little  volume,  old  equipment  and  high  coats. 
At  the  same  time,  runaway  shipping  oper- 
ations of  U.S.-owned  firms,  including  multi- 
national corporate  conglomerates,  ship  under 
flags  of  convenience — such  as  Panama,  Li- 
beria, and  Honduras — and  pay  foreign  mer- 
chant seamen  merely  a  small  portion  of  an 
American  wage. 

The  Nixon  Administration  Is  doing  some- 
thing concrete  about  the  shipbuilding  part 
of  this  problem  but  that,  of  course,  U  only 
part  of  the  problem. 

And  then  there  are  the  bankers. 
In  the  1960s,  we  have  seen  a  great  expan- 
sion of  United  States-based  internaUonal 
banks,  which  service  and  help  to  finance  the 
foreign  subsidiaries  of  United  States  com- 
panies. At  present,  there  Is  a  vast,  global  net- 
work of  branches  of  United  States  banks, 
which  moves  funds  easily,  from  one  cotintry 
to  another,  beyond  the  direct  reach  of  the 
monetary  poUclea  of  any  government,  in- 
cluding our  own. 

In  addition,  there  are  the  secret  bank 
accounts  in  the  Swiss  banks 

We  have  all  seen  newspaper  stories  about 
the  secret  Swiss  bank  accounts  of  the  racket 
syndicate.  But  what  about  the  secret  Swiss 
bank  accounts  of  so-called  respectable 
American  businesses,  secret  accounts  that 
are  used  to  dodge  taxes  and  to  operate  Inter- 
nationally without  regulation? 

Moreover,  the  operations  of  the  United 
States-based  International  banks  have  be- 
come so  great  that  they  can  evade  Federal 
Reserve  policies. 

Last  year,  when  the  government's  aquMse 
on  the  American  money  market  threw  home- 
bulldlng  Into  a  recession  and  bit  other 
groups  in  the  American  economy,  the  United 
States  International  banks  increased  their 
borrowings  from  their  foreign  branches  by 
an  amazing  17  billion. 

This  $7  billion  Increase  In  funda  was  for 
the  aid  and  comfort  of  the  American  central 
offlcee  of  these  International  banks  and  their 
prime  customers,  the  big  corporations — to 
avoid  the  government's  money  squeeze, 
which  was  hitting  almost  everyone  else. 

While  homebullders  and  home-buyers, 
states  and  local  governments  and  workers 
were  paying  the  price  for  the  government's 
money  squeeze,  the  big  banks  and  the  big 
corporations  were  able  to  avoid  It,  throu^ 
their  International  operations. 

How  long  can  the  United  States  govern- 
ment and  the  American  people  permit  such 
operations  of  private  companies  and  banks 
to  continue,  without  regulation? 

The  worldwide  operations  of  United 
States-owned  multi-national  companies  do 
not  represent  free,  competitive  trade  among 
the  nations  of  the  world.  What  they  do  rep- 
resent Is  a  closed  system  of  trade,  within  the 
corporation,  among  Its  various  subsidiaries  In 
numerous  countries.  They  represent  the  ex- 
port of  American  technology  and  the  export 
of  American  Jobs. 

These  Issues  of  foreign  trade  and  Invest- 
ment reqiilre  United  States  government  at- 
tention. They  need  government  action.  Oov- 
emment  controls  over  the  investment  out- 
flows of  United  States  companies  to  foreign 
subsidiaries  are  essential.  In  addition,  the 
government  must  develop  machinery  to  reg- 
ulate the  United  States-based  multi-national 
companies  and  banks. 

We  know  that  th.4  solution  cannot  b« 
found  In  going  back  to  high  tariff  walls,  any 
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more  than  it  was  found  by  the  United  States 
unilaterally  pursuing  a  policy  of  unlimited 
free  trade,  while  Ita  trading  partners  erect 
barriers. 

As  I  said  before,  we  In  the  AFL-CIO  have 
supported  the  expansion  of  world  trade.  We 
continue  to  support  such  expansion. 

But  expansion  of  world  trade  must  be 
made  orderly.  It  must  be  regulated  to  pre- 
vent the  loss  of  American  Jobs  and  the  ex- 
ploitation of  American  workers  or  workers  in 
other  countries. 

Let  me  state  the  APL-CIO  position  clearly 
and  without  equivocation: 

We  are  not  isolationists  and  have  no  In- 
tention of  becoming  Isolationists 

We  support  orderly  expansion  of  world 
trade.  We  oppose  the  promotion  of  private 
greed  at  public  expense  or  the  undercutting 
of  United  States  wage  and  labor  standards. 
We  want  expanded  trade  that  expands  em- 
ployment at  home  and  abroad  and  that  Im- 
proves living  standards  and  working  condi- 
tions, here  and  abroad. 

No  single  action  or  one-shot  panacea  can 
meet  the  complex  issues  of  world  trade,  for- 
eign investmenta  of  United  States  com- 
panies and  the  operations  of  United  States- 
based  multi-national  corporations.  No  single 
measure  can  solve  the  different  trade-related 
problems  of  different  groups  of  workers  in 
different  Industries  and  occupations. 

A  battery  of  realistic  policies  and  meas- 
ures must  be  adopted  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  American  people  In  world  economic  re- 
lations in  the  1970s.  We  will  work  In  the 
Congress  and  In  the  Executive  branch  for  the 
necessary  changes  In  government  posture  and 
policy. 

I  win  not  repeat,  here,  the  Ust  of  AFL- 
CIO  recommendations  to  achieve  this  goal. 
They  are  contained  in  the  resolution  on  in- 
ternational trade,  adopted  by  the  AFL-CIO 
Convention  last  October,  which  each  of  you 
has  received. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  conference  has 
served  an  excellent  purpose  by  focusing  at- 
tention on  this  major  problem. 

But  we  can't  solve  the  problem  by  Just 
talking  to  each  other.  We  can't  solve  parts 
of  the  problem  for  some  workers  and  over- 
look other  workers  Just  as  adversely  affected. 
We  cant  solve  the  problem  by  erecting  bar- 
riers around  the  United  States.  We  cant 
solve  It  by  turning  our  backs  on  world  trade. 
We  have  to  solve  It  with  a  practical,  com- 
mon-sense foreign  trade  and  Investment 
poUcy  that  promotes  trade  and  employment, 
and  achieves  decent  wages  and  working  con- 
ditions— In  the  United  States  and  Ln  every 
nation  with  which  we  trade. 

And.  working  together,  we  can  make  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  and  the  Ex- 
ecutive branch  understand  the  macnltude  of 
this  problem. 
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with  the  Impetus  of  our  Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation,  the  socially  minded 
Puerto  Rlcan  leaders  took  the  forward 
step  of  removing  the  shackles  of  servi- 
tude and  freed  thousands  of  native  born 
Puerto  Ricans  whose  enslavement  was 
"hereditary."  These  were  descendants 
bom  of  the  innocent  people  sold  at  the 
auction  block  by  Spanish  slave  traders. 

This  date  in  1873  is  not  only  signifi- 
cant because  it  marks  the  advent  of 
freedom  for  all  men.  women  and  chil- 
dren on  the  lovely  island,  but  it  marks 
the  end  of  the  domination  by  the  few 
rich  landowners  over  the  mass  of  work- 
ing people. 

From  this  date  almost  a  century  ago 
It  is  easy  to  follow  the  progressive  steps 
which  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  have 
taken  year  after  year  to  achieve  their 
present  Commonwealth  status. 

I  am  proud  to  have  played  a  part  in 
bringing  to  these  fine  citizens  many  of 
the  progressive  economic  and  political 
benefits  which  they  enjoy  today.  My 
close  working  relationships  with  Puerto 
Rico's  past  and  present  leadership  have 
given  me  utmost  satisfaction.  I  am  proud 
of  Puerto  Ricans  who  represent  a  signifi- 
cant segment  of  the  constituency  of  my 
congressional  district.  I  covet  the 
friendship  and  the  fine  cooperation 
which  these  warmhearted  people  con- 
stantly extend  to  me.  With  their  con- 
tinued help  I  hope  we  can  achieve  the 
maximum  in  the  social  and  cultural 
benefits  to  which  they  aspire.  I  hope  that 
the  observance  of  Emancipation  Day  or 
Abolition  Day  will  continue  week  after 
week  as  a  reminder  of  every  Puerto 
Rlcan's  freedom  as  well  as  to  remind 
ourselves  of  the  great  accomplishment 
which  these  fine  people  have  made  to 
enrich  their  own  lives  as  well  as  to  con- 
tribute to  the  improved  well-being  of  all 
Americans. 


THE    ABOLITION    OF    SLAVERY    IN 
PUERTO  RICO 


HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

or    NXW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  16.  1970 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  our  Puerto  Rlcan  friends  both 
at  home  and  in  this  country,  have  been 
observing  the  97th  anniversary  of  the 
abolition  of  slavery  in  Puerto  Rico.  They 
are  to  be  congratulated  for  the  dedicated 
manner  in  which  they  are  heeding  the 
historic  date,  when,  on  March  22.  1873, 
their  forebears  succeeded  in  accomplish- 
ing one  of  the  most  significant  social  re- 
forms in  the  history  of  the  Common- 
wealth. 


THE  30TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  KATYN 
MASSACRE 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or  nxiMois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  16.  1970 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Sun- 
day the  Illinois  Division  of  the  Polish 
American  Congress  in  Chicago  held  a 
very  solemn  memorial  service  marking 
the  30th  anniversary  of  the  massacre  In 
Katyn  Forest  near  Smolensk,  Russia. 

More  than  2,000  people  participated 
In  the  memorial  service  and  paid  tribute 
to  the  15,000  Polish  Army  officers  who 
was  massacred  by  the  Soviet  NKVD  in 
the  Katjm  Forest. 

These  Polish  Army  officers  had  been 
lured  to  Russia  by  Soviet  authorities  on 
the  promise  that  they  could  reorganize 
the  Polish  armed  forces  to  continue  the 
struggle  against  the  Nazis  who  Invaded 
Poland  on  September  1,  1939. 

The  Chicago  memorial  was  arranged 
by  the  Illinois  Division  with  its  President, 
Dr.  Edward  Rozanskl.  The  organization's 
Vice  President,  Mr.  Mitchell  Kobylinskl, 
joined  Dr.  Rozanskl  in  «rranglng  the 
tribute. 

The  main  speaker  at  the  memorial 
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service  was  Lt.  Col.  Donald  B.  Stewart, 
U.S.  Army,  retired,  who  along  with  an- 
other American  oflBcer  had  been  taken 
by  the  Nazis  to  the  Katyn  Forest  to 
personally  observe  the  exhumation  of  the 
mass  graves. 

Colonel  Stewart  told  in  detaU  how 
these  Polish  Army  officers  were  exhumed 
and  stated  that  in  his  Judgment,  there 
could  be  no  question  the  Polish  Army 
officers  were  murdered  by  the  Soviet 
Union. 

I  am  placing  in  the  Record  today  a 
speech  by  Mr.  Aloysius  A.  Mazewski, 
president  of  the  Polish-American  Con- 
gress, who  places  the  full  significance  of 
the  great  tragedy  of  Katyn  into  proper 
perspective.  President  Mazewski  has  per- 
formed a  notable  public  service  by  bring- 
ing to  the  attention  of  the  American 
people  one  of  the  most  monstrous  crimes 
ever  perpetuated  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  am  also  placing  in  the  Record  the 
benediction  delivered  by  His  Excellency, 
Bishop  Francis  C.  Rowinski.  Earlier  in 
the  day  a  special  memorial  mass  was 
conducted  in  Chicago  by  His  Excellency. 
Bishop  Abramowicz. 

Mr.  Mazewski's  remarks  and  the  bene- 
diction follow: 

Speech  or  Alotsios  A.  Mazewski 
The  Katyn  Massacre  Is  a  singularly  savage 
and  abhorent  crime  not  only  against  the 
Polish  nation,  but  against  entire  humanity. 
It  Is  not  only  an  act  of  premeditated  gen- 
ocide that  will  forever  blot  the  pages  of 
man's  history  on  earth. 

In  the  vast  panorama  of  humanity's  strug- 
gle for  dignity.  Justice,  brotherhood  and  a 
viable  world  In  terms  of  progress  and  rev- 
erence for  life— the  Katyn  Massacre  stands 
In  bold  and  terrifying  relief  as  the  unre- 
solved, unexplated  and  hastily  covered  up 
crisis  of  the  conscience  of  the  20th  century 
mankind — a  forever  disturbing  knowledge 
that  Is  gnawing  at  the  hearta  and  minds  of 
men  of  good  will  everywhere. 

We  all  know  the  facts:  the  Soviet  secret 
service  wantonly,  without  any  cause  or  prov- 
ocation, murdered  16,000  Polish  officers,  in- 
tellectuals, educators  and  professional  men 
in  the  Katyn-Ostashkov  area.  Some  four 
thousand  mutilated  bodies  were  found  In  the 
Katyn  Forest.  The  rest  of  the  victims  remain 
In  unknown  graves. 

We  also  know  that  the  guilt  of  the  Soviet 
Union  m  this  crime  has  been  established 
beyond  any  shadow  of  doubt  by  both — the 
Polish  authorities  In  London  during  the 
closing  months  of  World  War  Two,  and  later, 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  Select 
Committee. 

In  the  mass  of  Incontrovertible  evidence, 
Russia  stands  before  the  world  as  the  perpe- 
trator of  this  ghastly  crime  of  genocide. 

Yet  the  Russian  masters,  with  Polish  blood 
on  their  hands,  were  accepted  without  any 
protest  m  International  cotmclls  and  con- 
ferences. 

In  the  minds  of  honest  and  concerned  men 
everywhere,  Russia  stands  accused  of  the 
Katyn  Massacre. 

Yet— neither  In  the  United  Nations  nor 
in  the  diplomatic  chancelleries  of  great  pow- 
ers. Is  one  word  even  whispered  about  this 
horrifying  Soviet  guilt. 

Diplomatic  sophistry  tells  us  that  the  time 
Is  not  opportune  for  pressing  charges  against 
the  Sovleta  in  this  matter. 

Nearly  four  decades  elapsed  since  the  dis- 
covery of  the  Katyn  mass  graves.  In  these 
decades,  the  statesmen  and  diplomats  of  the 
West  played  havoc  with  human  conscience  by 
pretending  that  the  evil  of  the  Soviet  design 
against  the  basic  human  dscency  does  not 
exist. 
And  this  compromising  with  evil  as  exMn- 
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pllfled  in  the  Katyn  Massacre  shall  remain  a 
deeply  disturbing  factor  In  International  re- 
lations as  long  as  It  remains  unpxmlshed  and 
hidden  under  the  cloak  of  diplomatic  ex- 
pediency. 

And  those  nations  which  choose  to  accept 
the  knowledge  of  the  Katyn  crime  In  silence, 
carry  ain  Irreducible  moral  debt  on  their  his- 
torical ledgers.  And  sooner  or  later,  in  one 
form  or  another,  this  debt  will  have  to  be 
paid. 

For  once  we  accept  a  compromise  In  moral 
Issues,  Involving  the  conscience,  the  dignity 
and  the  responsibilities  of  man,  then  we  are 
opening  the  floodgates  of  lawlessness,  Irre- 
sponsibility and  anarchy  in  both  external 
and  internal  affairs  of  the  nation. 

It  Is,  therefore,  fitting,  proper  and  incum- 
bent upon  us  of  Polish  heritage,  upon  us, 
who  more  poignantly  than  any  other  group, 
understand  the  terrifying  meaning  of  the 
Katyn  Massacre, — to  be  the  pangs  of  con- 
science of  the  modern  man,  to  tell  him  that 
the  Katyn  crime  Is  the  beginning  of  an  evil 
which.  If  unchecked  by  the  law  of  truth 
and  Judgment,  could,  under  the  communist 
direction  and  conspiracy,  engulf  entire  hu- 
manity. 

Kattn  Forest  Massacre  30th  Anniversary 
Observance 
(By  Bishop  Francis  C.  Rowinski) 
O  God,  Creator  and  Supreme  Ruler  of  man- 
kind, we  turn  to  you  as  the  Fountain  of 
Truth  and  the  Olver  of  every  good  gift  and 
we  thank  You  for  the  light,  hope  and  life 
brought  to  the  world  by  Jesus  Christ. 

Our  Father,  You  did  destine  the  people  of 
the  Polish  nation  a  place  of  being  upon  this 
earth  and  You  did  Implant  in  our  souls  the 
love  of  Poland  and  our  native  language  and 
our  national  ideals — that  all  people,  as  chil- 
dren of  one  God  are  equal  and  that  all  priv- 
ileges grovrtng  out  of  differences  in  wealth  and 
social  status  are  vwong,  for  they  are  a  vio- 
lation of  man's  right  as  a  child  of  God  and 
hinder  his  development;  and  that  all  men 
have  equal  rlghta  to  life,  happiness  and  to 
those  means  and  ways  which  lead  to  the 
preservation  of  life,  Its  growth  toward  perfec- 
tion and  to  its  salvation;  and  that  all  men 
have  equal  responsibilities  toward  God,  them- 
selves, their  respective  nations  and  human- 
ity— we  pray  You  to  grant  to  the  souls  of  the 
victims  of  the  massacre  at  Katyn  Forest,  who 
lived,  worked,  suffered  and  died  for  these 
ideals,  a  place  of  refreshment,  light  and 
peace. 

May  the  Katyn  Forest  massacre  remind 
us  of  of  our  grief  over  the  Irreparable  loss 
our  martyred  Polish  nation  has  suffered  and 
may  it  also  serve  as  a  reminder  for  vis  who 
have  survived  to  remain  loyal  to  our  people 
and  to  the  moral  principles  cherished  by 
our  fathers  because  only  through  such 
loyalty,  may  we  hope  to  survive  this  age  of 
moral  decay. 

And  let  us  clearly  recognize  and  never 
forget  this:  that  mutual  cooperation  and 
the  furtherance  of  living  ties  between  people 
of  Polish  ancestry  of  all  lands  is  our  sole 
physical  and  moral  protection  In  the  present 
situation.  But  for  the  future  our  h<^»e  lies 
in  surrendering  our  lives  together  with  all 
men  of  good  will  to  You  our  God  and  In 
overcoming  the  general  moral  abasement 
which  today  gravely  menaces  the  very  exist- 
ence of  mankind. 

Enable  us  to  labor  with  all  our  powers, 
however  feeble,  to  the  end  that  mankind 
recover  from  ita  present  moral  degeneration 
and  gain  a  new  vitality  and  a  new  strength 
m  Its  striving  for  right  and  Justice  as  well 
as  for  a  harmonious  society. 

We  commend  to  Your  boundless  goodness, 
the  souls  of  those  who  vrtth  their  lives  did 
defend  Your  holy  gifts  and  help  us  to  walk 
the  same  path  of  duty  and  consecration. 

Eternal  rest  grant  unto  tiielr  souls,  O  Lord. 
And  may  perpettial  light  shine  upon  them. 
May  they  rest  In  peace.    Amen. 
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UNICEP  IN  NORTH  VIETNAM— TRICK 
OR  TREAT? 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  LotnsiANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  16,  1970 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr,  Speaker,  UNICEP, 
one  of  the  bureaucratic  arms  of  the 
United  Nations  Organization,  aimounces 
recommendations  to  send  children's 
clothing  to  North  Vietnam  at  the  urging 
of  East  European  members. 

Many  wives  and  widows  of  U£.  service- 
men and  POW's  will  remember  that  this 
is  the  trick-or-treat  Halloween  fund- 
raising  movement  for  what  UNICEF  calls 
"humanitarian  benefits  to  children." 

Strangely,  in  this  "gift"  UNICEP  does 
not  seem  to  be  basing  its  generosity  on  a 
request  from  the  proposed  donor — but 
instead  is  trying  to  force  its  "humani- 
tarianism"  on  the  donor. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Labouisse  of  New  Orleans, 
executive  director  of  the  Children's  Fund, 
needs  to  be  reminded  that  in  North 
Vietnam  UJ3.  servicemen  are  held  hos- 
tage in  violation  of  every  international 
law  and  civilized  norm.  Perhaps  Mr. 
Labouisse  could  be  reminded  to  express 
the  concern  of  children  of  U.S.  prisoners 
to  those  pro-Communist  benefactors  of 
Eastern  Europe  who  are  so  determined 
to  help  the  comrades'  children  that  they 
do  not  await  a  request  for  aid. 
Trick  or  treat? 

I  insert  a  newsclipping  from  a  Wash- 
ington newspaper : 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  16,  1970] 
UJf.   Fond   Proposes    Program    To   Cloths 
Children  in  North  Vietnam 
(By  Robert  H.  Estabrook) 
United  Nations,  April  15. — ^Henry  R.  La- 
bouisse, executive  director  of  the  UJf.  Chil- 
dren's Fund,  today  recommended  a  program 
to  supply  clothing  to  North  Vietnamese  chil- 
dren. 

Some  authorities  here  wondered  privately 
whether  North  Vietnam  would  accept  an  ef- 
fort linked  so  closely  to  the  United  Nations. 
Laboulsse's  proposal  would  mbo  $106,000 
contributed  by  The  Netherlands  and  $96,000 
from  Switzerland  to  buy  cloth.  Subject  to 
approval  of  the  UNICEF  executive  board,  the 
League  of  Red  Cross  Societies  would  be  asked 
to  complete  detailed  arrangements  with 
North  Vietnam. 

The  recommendation  followed  two  years  of 
Investigation  by  UNICEF  at  the  urging  of 
some  members  of  the  executive  board,  pri- 
marlly  the  Eastern  Europeans. 

Bouguslaw  Kozusznlk,  the  Polish  repre- 
sentative on  the  board,  visited  Hanoi  last 
Slimmer  to  discuss  a  humanitarian  program. 
Kozusznlk  reported  that  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese national  Red  Cross  cited  a  pressing  need 
for  children's  clothing.  He  recommended  an 
emergency  effort  through  the  League  of  Red 
Cross  Societies. 

If  Hanoi  should  finally  approve,  it  would 
be  the  first  such  program  in  North  Vietnam 
undertaken  by  a  U JI.  body. 

The  United  States  is  expected  to  go  along 
with  what  the  UNICEF  board  decides  In  ita 
meeting  here  from  April  20  to  May  1.  No  ob- 
jection from  the  State  Department  Is  thought 
likely. 

But  the  question  Is  whether  Hanoi  will 
feel  that  It  can  permit  even  this  much  of  a 
role  for  the  UJf.  In  the  Vietnam  conflict. 
Communist  China  Is  thought  to  be  urging 
Hanoi  not  to  accept  U.N.  assistance. 

Separately,  Labouisse  also  recommended 
today  that  the  UNICEF  board  accept  trust 
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tuna*  of  $750,000  from  the  United  St*t«s  and 
$50,000  from  The  Netherlands  to  construct 
and  fumlah  a  school  of  social  work  In  South 
Vietnam. 


CAN  INCOME  TAX  FORMS  EVER 
BE  SIMPLIFIED 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

or  Nrw  Touc 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  15.  1970 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Mon- 
day of  this  week,  when  the  1971  appro- 
priation bill  for  the  Treasury  and  Poet 
OfBce  Departments  was  before  us,  I  ex- 
pressed my  concern  over  the  lack  of 
simplicity — insofar  as  It  is  administra- 
tively possible — in  our  annual  Federal 
income-tax  reporting  chore. 

At  that  time,  in  my  remarks  to  the 
House.  I  urged  the  present  Commissioner 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  to  make 
progress  toward  greater  simplification  in 
the  tax  forms,  aiul  the  instructions  ac- 
companying the  same  that  seek  to  help 
us  understand  them,  though  they  rarely 
do.  a  prime,  persoiuil  goal  so  long  as  he 
headed  our  tax-collecting  agency. 

Since  those  remarks  of  mine,  the  fol- 
lowing excerpts  from  a  recent  >peech  by 
Edwin  S.  Cohen.  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Treasixry  for  Tax  Policy,  have  come 
to  my  attention  and.  since  they  deal 
with  this  same  subject,  I  am  including 
them  here  for  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagiies  and.  perhaps,  their  currently 
unhappy  constituents.  As  Mr.  Cohen 
states: 

The  American  taxpayer  la  entitled  to 
know  whether  or  not  the  maximum  effort 
has  been  made,  consistent  with  other  ob- 
Jectlvee,  to  simplify  the  Income  tax  law  .  .  . 
and  Its  administration. 

That,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  to  say  the  least — 
but  the  balance  of  Mr.  Cohen's  remarks 
are  most  pertinent  to  our  understanding 
of  this  whole  question,  and  our  under- 
standing about  what  the  present  ad- 
ministration intends  to  try  to  do  about 
it,  so  I  will  let  them  now  speak  for 
themselves: 

IProm  the  U.S.  News  ft  World  Report. 

Apr.  6.  19701 

ExcKBrrs   Fioac    uk   Aooaxas    bt    Bdwxn   8. 

CoHZM,     AaBvrajrr     Sbcbxtabt     or    tks 

TixaaDBT  FOB  Tax  Poucr 

Where  will  our  tax  structure  be  10  yean 
hence?  What  can  we  plan  now  to  cope  with 
the  problem*  that  will  accompany  the  In- 
evlUble  growth   (of  the  tax  structure]? 

Since  I960  our  groaa  national  jnoduct  has 
almost  doubled. 

The  economic  report  of  the  President  for 
1970  contains  a  projection  of  the  growth  of 
the  economy  through  the  year  1975.  If  we 
carry  on  to  1980  the  same  assiunptlona  on 
which  the  1975  forecast  U  based,  then  10 
years  from  tonight  we  shotild  and — 

A  gross  national  product  of  more  than  1.8 
trillion  dollars,  almost  double  the  present 
level  and  almost  quadruple  the  level  of 
I960. 

Individual  Income  tax  revenues  of  soDie 
160  billion  dollars,  as  against  some  92  bil- 
lion In  the  current  fiscal  year,  including  the' 
surcharge. 

Corporate  Income  tax  revenue  of  soma  7S 
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billion  dollars,  as  against  some  37  billion— « 
Including  the  surcharge — at  present. 

90  million  Individual  income  tax  returns, 
contrasted  with  less  than  70  million  returns 
under  the  present  law. . . . 

How  best  should  we  plan  for  the  most 
massive  tax  structxire  in  all  of  man's  history? 

I  suppose  that  the  most  difficult  task  in 
government  Is  to  plan  for  the  long-range 
future  while  attending  to  the  myriads  of 
dally  problems  that  demand  immediate  solu- 
tion. Nonetheless.  I  think  it  urgent  that  we 
devote  a  major  effort  to  molding  the  tax 
structure  of  the  future  as  we  deal  with  the 
demanding  problems  of  the  present. 

The  Income  tax,  of  course.  Is  the  backbone 
of  our  federal  system,  providing  more  than 
80  per  cent  of  the  revenues  aside  from  the 
trust  funds.  We  may  possibly  find  other 
revenues  to  supplement  the  income  tax,  or 
supplant  part  of  It — the  value-added  tax. 
for  example,  might  find  favor  In  the  years 
ahead.  But  I  think  it  safe  to  predict  that 
those  of  us  who  may  gather  here  10  years 
hence  will  still  find  the  Income  tax  furnish- 
ing the  malor  support  of  our  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  year  1969  witnessed  a  major  effort  to 
Improve  the  equity  of  the  federal  Income  tax. 
culminating  in  the  signing  by  President 
Nixon  on  December  30  of  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1969.  We  at  the  Treastiry  have  de- 
scribed it  as  a  milestone  In  tax  history — and 
I  have  no  doubt  that  history  will  so  regard 
it.  As  I  have  listened  to  the  comments  and 
complaints  of  those  who  have  studied  the 
bill,  I  have  heard  many  opinions  that  In  one 
area  or  another  we  have  gone  too  far  or  not 
far  enough  in  the  search  for  greater  fairness 
in  the  tax  system. 

This  divergence  of  opinion  should  disturb 
no  one.  In  time  we  shall  surely  change  some 
of  the  1969  provisions  as  experience  and  re- 
flection guide  us.  What  has  disturbed  me 
above  all  in  hearing  the  comments  has  been 
the  uniform  criticism  of  the  complexity  of 
the  federal  income  tax  law,  particularly  after 
the  1969  Act. 

When  I  gave  my  first  talk  about  the  1969 
Act  in  January  to  the  Association  of  the  Bar 
in  the  City  of  New  York,  the  question  put  to 
me  that  made  the  most  lasting  imprint  was, 
"Whatever  became  of  simplification?"  And 
similar  questions  have  been  asked  of  me 
and  have  concerned  me  wherever  I  have  gone. 

I  believe  the  American  taxpayer  is  entitled 
to  know  whether  or  not  the  maximum  effort 
has  been  made,  consistent  with  other  ob- 
jectives, to  simplify  the  income  tax  law.  We 
at  the  Treasury  are  conducting  a  study  to 
determine  what  can  be  done  to  simplify  the 
law  and  its  administration.  We  will  report 
otir  findings  to  the  Congress  and  to  the 
American  people. 

If  we  can  simplify,  let  us  do  so;  If  we 
cannot,  let  us  know  the  reason  why;  if  we 
must  choose  between  simplification  and 
other  objectives,  let  vis  know  the  choices 
and  make  the  decision.  Particularly  with  Che 
DMhssive  enlargement  of  the  tax  structure  we 
envisage  in  this  decade,  we  must  press  for- 
ward with  this  inquiry  thoroughly  and 
speedily. 

Now  this  emphasis  on  simplification  may 
come  with  ill  grace  from  one  who,  in  a  mo- 
ment of  perhaps  ill-g^ded  humor,  dubbed 
last  year's  bill  the  "Lawyers  and  Accountants 
Relief  Act  of  1969."  .  .  . 

Notwithstanding  the  complexities  in  the 
1969  Act,  I  think  it  clear  that  we  did  achieve 
meaningful  simplification  for  a  great  number 
of  persons. 

Mainly  through  the  low-income  allowance, 
some  7.6  million  tax  returns  at  the  bottom 
of  the  encomic  scale  that  presently  bear  tax 
will  no  longer  owe  a  tax  and  will  no  longer 
even  have  to  be  filed.  This  represents  about 
13  per  cent  of  all  the  tax  returns  that  previ- 
ously showed  a  tax  due.  Moreover,  we  slg- 
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nlflcantly  relaxed  the  withholding  require- 
ments, BO  that  large  numbers  of  persons  who 
owe  no  tax — college  students  working  in  the 
summer,  for  example — will  not  have  to  file 
returns  to  recover  a  refund  of  tax  needlessly 
withheld.  I  would  think  this  qualifies  as  a 
major  simplification. 

Moreover,  the  1969  Act  will  permit  some  11 
million  additional  tax  returns  to  use  the 
standard  deduction  Instead  of  having  to 
Itemize  nonbusiness  deductions.  We  estimate 
this  will  permit  some  73  per  cent  of  all  in- 
dividual returns  to  be  filed  on  that  simplified 
basis  as  against  some  58  per  cent  today — 
again  a  major  advance  in  the  direction  of 
simplification. 

Yet  so  much  more  needs  to  be  done. 

Let  me  illustrate  with  a  reference  to  the 
reporting  of  pensions  and  annuities  received 
by  retired  individuals.  More  than  6  million 
persons  now  receive  such  payments,  and  the 
number  constantly  Increases.  We  have  made 
a  survey  of  the  accuracy  with  which  recip- 
ients of  federal  civil-service  pension  report 
these  amounts  on  their  tax  returns.  In  one 
study,  which  included  some  moderately 
complicated  situations,  we  found  that  75  p>er 
cent  of  the  tax  returns  reported  these 
amounts  improperly.  Not  only  so— and  this 
is  the  startling  aspect — two  thirds  of  those 
reporting  incorrectly  overstated  their  tax- 
able Income  and  paid  too  high  a  tax. 

Why  all  this  difficulty  In  reptorting  pensions 
and  annuities?  The  causes  are  numerous.  We 
tried  at  least  two  other  simpler  systems  before 
discarding  them  for  the  present  one  in  1D54. 
Now  we  have  one  that  Is  theoretically  more 
logical  than  those  that  i>receded  It,  but  few 
taxpayers  seem  able  to  comprehend  it. 

WHT  arruaNS  axx  so  complicatxd 

More  Importantly,  however,  the  present 
system  includes  a  large  number  of  efforts  at 
precise  equity  adjustments,  which  are  the 
source  of  complication.  The  law  undertakes 
to  vary  the  tax  result  for  the  presence  of  dis- 
ability, for  inclusion  of  some  death  bene- 
fits, for  a  refund  feature  and  the  like.  The 
persons  paying  the  pensions  or  annuities  do 
not  have  sufficient  information  required  by 
the  present  statute  to  inform  the  recipient  or 
the  Intwnal  Revenue  Service  as  to  the 
amount  of  the  payments  that  Is  subject  to 
tax.  since  so  many  variations  are  critical  to 
the  result. 

With  aU  the  experts  gathered  here  this 
evening,  I  doubt  that  a  quarter  of  them 
could  readily  calculate  the  taxable  portion 
of  the  pension  received  by  a  widow  of  an  em- 
ploye under  a  contributory  pension  plan — 
and  I  wlU  Include  myself  among  them. 

Another  related  Illustration  is  the  retire- 
ment-Income credit — a  provision  which  af- 
fects 2  million  taxpayers  and  itself  requires  a 
full  page  of  form  1040.  We  have  evidence 
that  as  many  as  one  third  of  those  eligible 
for  the  credit  may  not  be  claiming  it  because 
of  its  complexity.  The  complexity  arises  from 
a  series  of  special  qualifications  and  limita- 
tions designed  to  achieve  more  precise 
equity,  but  which  are  obviously  defeating 
this  very  same  objective  In  the  broad  sense. 

I  use  pensions  and  annuities  and  the  re- 
tirement-Income credit  merely  as  Illustra- 
tions of  the  task  before  us  to  review  the 
Income  tax  law  and  regulations  for  the  pur- 
pose of  simplifying  its  operation  for  the  mU- 
lions  of  persons  affected  by  it.  I  worry  about 
simplicity  not  for  the  thousands  who  can 
afford  expert  advice  on  complex  matters  but 
for  the  millions  who  cannot  and  should  not 
be  required  to  do  so.  And  I  grow  Increasingly 
concerned  as  I  look  a  decade  ahead  with 
our  ever-growing  economy.  I  think  we  can 
develop  simpler  rules  in  many  cases  if  we  set 
Bimpllflcation  as  one  of  our  major  targets. 

In  the  years  ahead,  advances  in  computer 
and  other  technology  may  also  open  up  pos- 
BlblllUes  of  admlnlstraUve  aUnpUflcatlon.  It 
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may  not  be  beyond  the  realni  of  possibility 
in  the  future  for  data  about  salaries,  wages, 
dividends,  interest  and  personal  exemptions 
for  large  numliers  of  persons  to  be  reported 
by  the  payers  directly  to  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service,  which  woiild  calculate  the  tax 
and  Issue  a  refund  or  bill  to  the  taxpayer.  If 
he  were  wlUmg  to  use  the  standard  deduc- 
tion and  had  no  other  sources  of  Income. 
But  the  possibilities  In  this  regard  depend 
upon  technological  advances,  and  while  we 
are  exploring  these  techniques,  any  gains  In 
this  regard  are  likely  to  be.  as  we  say  In  the 
tax  law.  long-term. 

I  believe  there  are  also  major  changes  we 
can  make  In  the  co-ordination  of  the  Income 
tax  system  of  the  Federal  Government  with 
those  of  State  and  local  governments.  Much 
can  be  done  In  this  regard  to  minimize  dif- 
ferences In  the  calculation  of  taxable  in- 
come and  to  co-ordinate  the  preparation, 
filing  and  audit  of  tax  returns  and  the  col- 
lection of  taxes. 

Beyond  these  possibilities  would  lie  far 
greater  simplification  If  we  were  willing  to 
forego  some  of  the  exemptions,  deductions 
and  allowances  that  have  been  adopted  and 
maintained  in  the  federal  tax  law  In  the 
name  of  equity.  Some  of  us  have  experi- 
mented with  computer  studies  of  greatly 
simplified  systems  that  would  achieve  sub- 
stantially the  same  distribution  of  the  tax 
burden  among  the  varloiis  Income  classes. 
They  do  so,  however,  at  the  sacrifice  of  many 
provisions — such  as  nonbusiness  deduc- 
tions— that  have  been  considered  vital  to 
home  ownership,  to  charity  and  education,  to 
fairness,  or  to  the  maintenance  of  incentives 
to  desirable  conduct. 

~  I  do  not  by  any  means  advocate  tonight  the 
adoption  of  changes  so  drastic,  but  I  do  be- 
lieve the  possihllities  should  be  reviewed  and 
debated  for  the  public  benefit.  The  choice 
between  simplicity  on  the  one  hand  and 
equity  or  incentives  on  the  other  Is  one  that 
can  be  made  only  if  the  pros  and  cons  are 
understood  and  weighed. 

A  primary  dllficulty,  of  course,  Is  that  a 
simplified  rule  enacted  to  replace  a  complex 
one  will  necessarily  raise  the  tax  of  some 
affected  persons  and  lower  the  tax  of  others. 
There  is  a  natural  reluctance  to  make  such  a 
change.  Perhafw  this  reluctance  can  be  over- 
come if  the  effective  date  of  the  change  la 
deferred  for  several  years,  permitting  oppor- 
tunity to  adjust  gradually  to  the  new  rules. 
This  technique  of  deferring  the  effective 
date  was  employed  to  advantage  in  a  nimiber 
of  important  provisions  of  the  1969  Act,  and 
It  may  be  useful  in  eliminating  complexities 
on  a  longe-range  basis  as  we  look  down  the 
decade  that  confronts  us. 

We  must  always  appreciate  that  complex- 
ity in  our  tax  laws,  as  well  as  In  other  laws, 
stems  in  large  part  from  the  democratic  proc- 
esses upon  which  our  nation  la  founded  and 
which  is  Its  greatest  strength. 

A  law  which  will  meld  the  diverse  views  of 
the  members  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  the  Committee  on  Finance,  as 
well  as  the  members  of  both  houses  of  Con- 
gress, and  those  of  the  President  and  his  Ad- 
ministration, will  often  be  a  compromise 

and  compromises  are  not  easily  forged  with 
simplicity.  We  are  a  nation  of  checks  and 
balances — and  proudly  so — and  the  tax  laws 
will  always  refiect  our  system  of  government 
and  the  diverse  interests  of  our  people. 

WHAT   THK    TRKAST7BT    IS   DOXNO    ABOUT    IT? 

I  do  not  despair  of  further  simplification 
for  the  great  masses  of  taxpayers.  We  have 
begim  a  new  look  at  the  problem  In  the 
Treasury,  and  will  report  to  the  Congress  and 
to  the  public. 

We  trust  our  stiidy  will  be  productive.  Tto 
the  extent  complexity  must  remain,  at  least 
we  shall  have  identified  the  catises,  so  that 
all  wlU  know  and  be  aware  of  the  reasons. 
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OALLAOHER  HAILS  REJECTION  OF 
PROPOSAL  TO  TEST  EVERY 
AMERICAN  CHILD  FOR  CRIMINAL 
POTENTIALITY 


HON.  CORNEUUS  E.  GAIIAGHER 

or  NXW   JERSET 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  16.  1970 

Mr.  OALLAOHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  make  what  I  fervently  hope 
will  be  the  final  comments  on  the  pro- 
posal to  test  all  the  Nation's  6-year-olds 
for  criminal  potential.  The  very  fact  that 
such  a  proposal  was  taken  seriously  by 
those  In  the  highest  levels  of  our  Gov- 
ernment is  a  source  of  great  concern  to 
me. 

Yet,  of  course,  it  is  easy  to  understand 
how  men  so  burdened  with  the  worries 
of  our  nuclear  world  could  consider 
something  allegedly  based  on  sophisti- 
cated science.  Perhaps  the  most  serious 
damage  done  to  our  Nation  by  this  now 
discredited  proposal  will  be  to  cast  doubt 
upon  the  valid  use  of  the  i>sychological 
knowledge. 

I  would  urge  those  who  see  the  ab- 
surdity in  the  specific  proposal  advanced 
by  Dr.  Arnold  Hutschnecker  not  to  trans- 
fer that  feeling  to  the  soundly-based  ap- 
plications of  advanced  research.  Our 
Nation  needs  every  tool  it  can  muster  in 
the  on-going  struggle  against  the  ills 
which  so  obviously  aflUct  our  society. 

But  In  this  case,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cure 
was  more  dangerous  than  the  disease. 
I  oMnmend  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  for  recognizing 
that  fact  and  for  reporting  unfavorably 
on  the  proposal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  insert  several  news 
articles  which  describe  the  plan  and  the 
actions  which  have  taken  place  since  my 
Privacy  Subcommittee  began  its  inves- 
tigation. I  would  call  special  attention 
to  the  fine  article  by  Miss  Judith 
Randall,  prize-winning  reporter  for  the 
Washington  Star.  She  makes  the  point 
that  conformity  Is  as  deadly  as  any  of 
the  pollutions  now  undergoing  scrutiny 
at  all  levels  of  government.  I  am  de- 
lighted that  she  says  substantially  the 
same  thing  I  have  said  during  the  6 
years  I  have  been  concerned  with  in- 
vasion of  privacy. 

Privacy  permits  diversity.  Privacy  en- 
courages the  many  different  ethnic  and 
Intellectual  traditions  In  America  and 
privacy  is  really  what  stirs  the  "melting 
pot." 

And  privacy  is  now  imder  massive  at- 
tack. This  is  why  I  also  insert  an  edito- 
rial from  the  Washington  Dally  News  on 
the  subject  of  testing  young  men  for  an 
XYY  chromosome.  I  would  merely  com- 
ment that  while  HEW  was  rejecting  a 
proposal  which  could  result  in  preor- 
dained doom  because  of  what  a  child 
saw  in  an  ink  blot,  it  is  funding  many 
studies  which  may  do  the  same  thing 
over  a  drop  of  blood. 

I  also  insert  an  article  from  the  Wash- 
ington Star  which  describes  a  proposal 
recently  made  by  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation James  K  Allen.  Commissioner 
Allen  apparently  approves  of  having  lo- 
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cal  centers  in  school  systems  which 
"would  know  Just  about  everything 
there  is  to  know  about  the  child." 

It  may  well  be,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  both 
of  these  thoughts  have  a  great  deal  of 
merit  and  will  not  lead  to  the  disaster 
which  so  clearly  would  have  been  the 
result  of  implementing  Dr.  Hutschneck- 
er's  proposal.  I  have,  therefore,  directed 
my  subcommittee  staff  to  study  them 
both. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  reason- 
ably confident  that  tomorrow's  newspa- 
pers will  bring  to  light  proposals  of 
equal  complexity  and  containing  similar 
dangers  for  a  free  society.  I  have  pro- 
posed the  creation  of  a  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Technology,  Human  Values,  and 
Democratic  Institutions  for  precisely 
this  reason.  I  believe  the  Congress  must 
have  a  fully  funded  committee  whose  sole 
purpose  is  to  look  beneath  the  surface  of 
plans  such  as  I  have  described  and  to 
assemble  a  sophisticated  body  of  evi- 
dence in  opposition  to  what  appears  to 
me  to  be  the  present  campaign  against 
the  human  spirit  here  in  America.  In 
light  of  the  three  proposals  described 
herein,  I  would  urge  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  to  look  with  favor  upon  the  crea- 
tion of  a  Select  Committee  on  Technol- 
ogy, Human  Values,  and  Democratic  In- 
stitutions. 

The  quick  and,  hopefully,  final  disposi- 
tion of  Dr.  Hutschnecker's  plan  should 
not  blind  us  to  similar  and  more  mod- 
est ones  which  are  going  forward.  It  is 
relevant  to  recall  that  while  my  Privacy 
Subcommittee  was  able  to  halt  the  na- 
tional data  bank,  hundreds  of  smaller 
versions  are  now  operating  with  little  or 
no  privacy  protection  or  procedures  guar- 
anteeing due  process  to  the  citizens 
whose  dossiers  have  been  automated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  again  commend  those 
who  courageously  resisted  the  seemingly 
inexpensive  way  to  solve  the  Nation's  ills 
offered  by  Dr.  Hutschnecker  and  I  in- 
sert the  articles  referred  to  at  this  point 
in  the  Record: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  16,  1970J 

Canci;  Txsx  roa  Tots  Rkjected  bt  HEW 
(By  Robert  C.  Maynard) 

A  proposal  made  to  the  White  House  that 
all  of  this  country's  6-year-old  children  be 
psychologically  tested  for  their  criminal  po- 
tential has  been  deemed  unfeasible  by  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare. 

HEW  said  its  view  of  the  proposal,  made 
to  President  Nixon  last  December  by  Dr. 
Arnold  Hutschnecker  of  New  York,  is  "most 
iinfavorable." 

Rep.  CorneUus  GaUagher  (D-N.J.)  was  In- 
formed of  the  HEW  rejection  by  a  White 
House  official  last  night.  GaUagher  informed 
HEW  and  the  White  House  yesterday  of  his 
intention  to  hold  hearings  on  the  Hut- 
schnecker proposal. 

White  House  staff  members  would  only 
confirm  the  report  that  HEW  has  rejected 
the  proposal.  It  was  sent  to  HEW  on  Dec.  30 
by  John  Ehrllchman,  the  President's  assist- 
ant for  domestic  affairs. 

Details  of  the  rejection  were  also  unavail- 
able from  HEW,  which  was  asked  by  Ehrllch- 
man to  advise  the  White  House  on  the  "ad- 
visability of  setting  up  irilot  projects  em- 
bodying some  of  these  approaches." 

The  approaches  of  Dr.  Hutschnecker  to  the 
problem  of  urban  crime  are  tests  for  aU  chU- 
dren  between  the  ages  of  6  and  8.  Those 
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children  found  by  the  tests  to  hare  *  poten- 
tUl  for  crlinlnal  behavior  would  be  treated 
through  a  massive  peychological  and  p«y- 
chlatrlc  program. 

"The  hard  core,"  Dr.  Hutachnecker  said, 
should  be  confined  to  campe  where  they 
would  learn  more  socially  acceptable  be- 
havior patterns. 

Psychiatrists  and  psychologists  have  de- 
nounced the  plan  as  •rtdlculoua."  "ignorant" 
and  -Prankensteln  Action."  HEW  has  re- 
mained silent  for  the  10  days  since  Dr.  Hut- 
schneckers  memorandum  to  President  Nlzon 
came  to  light. 

Oallaghef.  chairman  of  the  House  Special 
Subcommittee  on  Invasion  of  Privacy,  said 
last  night  that  his  staff  notified  the  admin- 
Utration  that  hearings  on  the  Hutschnecker 
proposal  were  being  scheduled  for  April  24 
and  that  eminent  psychiatrists  and  psychol- 
ogists were  being  Invited. 

Gallagher  said  he  asked  the  administra- 
tion If  It  wished  to  be  represented,  noting 
that   he   also   Invited   Dr.   Hutschnecker   to 

testlfv. 

The  White  House  staff.  In  a  conversation 
early  last  night,  informed  Gallagher  that 
HEW  had  given  the  plan  a  falling  grade. 

But  there  was  no  official  word  from  the 
White  House  that  the  plan  is  dead.  In  an 
interview  Monday.  Dr.  Hutschnecker  said 
that  while  HEW  has  been  studying  his  pro- 
posal, he  has  been  having  discussions  with 
members  of  the  White  House  staff  on  the 
quesUon  of  what  kind  of  teat  to  select  for 


(From  the  Washington  Star.  Apr.  18,  19701 

CalMX-TkNDKNCT    TESTING    AT    6    REJBCTKD    BT 

HEW 

A  propoBAl  by  President  Nixon's  former 
physician  that  8-  to  8-year-olda  should  be 
tested  to  determine  whether  they  have  "vio- 
lent and  homicidal"  tendencies  has  received 
an  unfaTOrable  report  from  the  Department 
of  Health.  Bduoatlon  and  Welfare. 

The  department  had  been  asked  by  the 
President's  counsel.  John  D.  Bhrllchman.  for 
its  opinion  on  setting  up  pilot  projects  sug- 
gested by  Dr.  Arnold  Hutachnecker,  an  In- 
ternist who  treated  NUon  In  the  1950e. 

Hutschnecker  bad  urged  mass  psychologi- 
cal testing  and  a  variety  of  treatment  fadll- 
tlee.  including  residential  campe  for  "the 
young  hard-core  criminal." 

Last  night.  Rep.  Cornelius  E.  OAllagher. 
D-N.J..  whose  subcommittee  on  the  right  to 
privacy  planned  a  hearing  on  the  Hutach- 
necker proposal,  said  he  had  been  informed 
by  the  White  House  of  HEW's  negaUve  rec- 
ommendation. 

"I  have  tonight  urged  the  President  to 
accept  the  HEW  report."  Gallagher  said.  "If 
be  does  »o.  I  see  no  need  to  hold  the  hear- 
ing." 

The  White  House  today  Indicated  that 
HEWs  opposition  to  the  Hutachnecker  pro- 
posal probably  would  end  any  further  con- 
sideration. 

Last  week,  three  leading  professional  orga- 
nizations criticized  Hutschnecker's  proposal, 
saying  psychologic*!  tests  for  young  children 
are  of  doubtful  predictive  value  and  that 
Hutachnecker  Is  not  a  certified  speclallat  in 

psychiatry.  

[From  the  Washington  Poat.  Apr.  14.  1970] 

DocTOB  PosRsa  Cancx  Tnrs  fob  Tors 
(By  Robert  C.  Maynard) 

The  New  York  physician  who  has  pro- 
poaed  to  President  Nixon  the  testing  of  all 
glx-yeax-old  children  for  future  criminal 
tendencies  aaid  last  night  that  be  has  been 
Hiani—ing  with  members  of  the  President  is 
staff  specific  tests  that  could  be  used  to  carry 
out  the  proposaL 

Dr.  Arnold  Hutschnecker  said  he  could  not 
reveal  the  names  of  the  Whits  House  staff 
members    with    whom   he    talked.    But    he 
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"There  are  a  variety  of  testa  and  we  are 
now  in  the  process  of  narrowing  It  down  to 
the  most  reliable  and  the  one  that  will  cost 
the  least." 

The  White  House  sent  Dr.  Hutschnecker's 
suggesUon  to  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education  and  Welfare  on  Dec.  30.  Secretary 
Robert  H.  Pinch's  office  has  said  the  Dep«ut- 
ment  Is  still  considering  what  response  It 
win  Diake  to  the  White  House. 

Dr.  Hutschnecker.  whose  proi>osal  first 
came  to  light  10  days  ago.  has  been  roundly 
condenmed  by  the  scientific  community  for 
advocating  "Frankenstein  fiction"  and  "the 
problem  of  crime." 

Reacting  to  that  last  night.  Dr.  Hutsch- 
necker said  In  a  telephone  Interview  from  his 
New  York  office : 

"Its  a  shame  to  see  your  labor  of  love 
turned  into  a  sinister  plot." 

He  said  his  proposal  for  confining  "hard 
core"  youth  In  campe  had  been  misunder- 
stood. "I  had  children's  campe  In  mind."  he 
said,  "a  romantic  setting  like  In  the  West, 
and  with  proper  psychologists." 

Dr.  Hutschnecker  said  the  President  asked 
him  last  December  to  write  a  memorandum 
suggesting  ideas  for  implementing  the  report 
of  the  National  Conunlssion  on  the  Causes 
and  Prevention  of  Violence. 

Dr.  Hutachnecker  said  he  noted  that  the 
commission  had  concluded  that  the  answer 
to  urban  crime  Is  urban  reconstruction.  He 
said  he  supported  that  idea  but  felt  that 
"urban  reconstruction  takes  a  long  time.  I 
felt  testing  would  be  a  quicker  way  to  de- 
termine who  the  future  delinquents  are." 

In  any  case,  Dr.   Hutschnecker   said,   he 
feels  that  all  children  should  be  psychologi- 
cally tested  because  he  believes  such  tests 
will    turn    up    emotional    disturbance    soon 
enough  for  therapy  to  be  useful  and  effective. 
"AU    children    should    be    tested,"    Dr. 
Hutschnecker  said.  "The  younger  the  better." 
He  said  he  does  not  treat  children  in  his 
own  practice  and  has  no  children  of  his  own. 
He  was  asked  what  he  thought  the  public 
policy  ought  to  be  In  cases  where  the  par- 
ents of  a  child  object  to  the  universal  testing 
he  proposes. 

"It  U  to  the  benefit  of  the  child,  his  par- 
ents and  the  nation,"  Dr.  Hutschnecker  re- 
sponded. "It  should  be  handled  with  deli- 
cacy. The  voluntary  approach  Is  the  most  de- 
sirable. If  there  Is  resistance,  then  we  have 
a  problem  that  needs  legislation." 

Dr.  Hutschnecker  said  his  idea  Is  that 
those  children  found  to  be  disturbed  be 
placed  In  group  then^y  because,  "you 
couldn't  afford  individual  therapy  for  chil- 
dren. And  they  conform  better  In  a  group." 
He  said  be  has  been  discussing  several 
tests  with  the  White  fiouse  Staff,  but  he  said 
he  Is  particularly  Impressed  with  a  test  de- 
veloped at  the  University  of  Mexico  by  Dr. 
Robert  Hartman.  He  said  the  Mexican  gov- 
ernment Is  employing  the  Hartman  test. 

He  said  the  Hartman  test  actually  teats 
the  values  of  the  subjects  by  asking  them 
to  state  a  variety  of  preferences  along  a 
sliding  scale  from  great  appreciation  to  great 
dUlUe. 

Several  professional  associations  In  the 
field  of  social  science  have  condemned  Dr. 
Hutschnecker's  work  because  predictive  tests 
are  thought  to  be  highly  unreliable,  depend- 
ing as  they  must,  on  the  Judgment  of  the 
person  administering  the  test. 

Furthermore,  the  American  Psychiatric 
Association  has  said  that  Dr.  Hutschnecker, 
although  he  has  Identified  himself  as  a  psy- 
chotherapist. Is  not  qualified  by  the  Ameri- 
can Board  of  Psychiatry  and  Neurology. 

Dr.  Walter  E.  Barton,  medical  director  of 
APA,  also  said  there  Is  no  evldenoe  that  Dr. 
Hutschnecker's  "proposal  for  the  nation- 
wide psychological  testing  of  youngsters  .  .  . 
has  any  support  whatsoever  from  the  profes- 
sion of  psychiatry." 
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(From  the  Washington  Star,  Apr.  18,  1970] 

DANOnta  IN  "TXNDKNCIXS"  TESTS 

(By  Judith  Randal) 
Dr.  Arnold  Hutschneclcer,  President  Nixon's 
physician  while  he  lived  In  New  York,  Is  not 
a  psychlatrUt  and  Is  well  past  middle  age, 
so  he  may  perhaps  be  forgiven  for  not  being 
abreast  of  modern  behavioral  research. 

The  unfortunate  thing  Is  that  his  pro- 
posal to  have  the  government  test  all  8-  to  8- 
year-olds  for  their  "delinquent  tendencies" 
was  taken  sufficiently  seriously  to  be  sent  by 
John  D.  Ehrllchman,  Nixon's  chief  domestic 
policy  adviser,  to  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  for  further  study. 

The  fortunate  thing  Is  that  HEW  opposed 
the  Idea  and  the  White  House  Indicated  that 
would  end  any  further  consideration. 

Hutschnecker  seemingly  Is  no  Fascist — 
despite  the  fact  that  this  Is  suggested  by  hla 
recommendation  of  special  camps  for  In- 
corrigible teenagers  and  the  general  tenor 
of  "strength  through  Joy"  that  runs  Just 
under  the  surface  of  his  memorandum,  sent 
to  HEW  In  December. 

The  text  suggests  quite  sensibly  that  "many 
Intellectually  superior  young  people  with 
Ideals  and  enthusiasm  . . .  would  be  eager  to 
serve  a  great  cause  and  their  country"  as 
counselors  In  remedial  programs.  What  Hut- 
schnecker apparently  is  unaware  of  Is  that 
this  sort  of  domestic  Peace  Corps  activity 
already  exists  under  the  aegis  of  the  VISTA 
volunteers  fielded  by  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  and  merely  needs  expansion. 

Less  benign  is  his  suggestion  that  tenden- 
cies can  be  spotted  In  6-  to  8-year-olds  that 
will  reliably  predict  their  behavior  as  teen- 
agers or  adults  and  his  assumption  that  ma- 
nipulating people  without  altering  their  cir- 
cumstances— the  filth,  the  hunger,  the  im- 
deremployment,  the  Illness  and  degradation 
that  typify  our  crime-breeding  slums— will 
bring  law  and  order  In  Its  wake. 

Who  knows  what  will  be  criminal  behavior 
a  decade  hence?  Some  things,  to  be  sure,  are 
always  crimes — theft,  for  example.  But  the 
criminal  statiu  of  others  comes  and  goes. 
The  group  practice  of  medicine  Is  regarded 
as  the  coming  thing,  for  example,  but  it  still 
Is  iUegal  In  23  states.  Abortlou  has  been  re- 
garded as  murder  since  the  19th  century; 
that  Judgment  Is  changing  now. 

With  the  preponderance  of  blacks  In  our 
Inner-city  slums,  furthermore.  Hutschneck- 
er's thinking,  as  a  psychiatrist  has  pointed 
out.  Is  racist  In  consequence.  If  not  In  Inten- 
tion. The  failure  to  recognize  that  criminal 
behavior  la  an  interaction  between  the  in- 
dividual's idiosyncrasies  and  the  particulars 
of  his  environment  Is  incredibly  naive. 

Hutschnecker  Implies  that  his  plan  Is  a 
"direct,  immediate  and  .  .  .  effective"  alter- 
native to  "urban  reconstruction."  Given 
what  is  known  about  personality  develop- 
ment, this  Just  Isn't  so. 

Which  brings  us  to  the  predictive  value  of 
psychological  tesu.  In  the  1890b,  an  Italian 
physician.  Dr.  Cesare  Lombroeo,  after  a  sur- 
vey of  prisoners,  listed  physical  traits  which 
he  considered  stigmata  of  degeneration  and 
therefore  conducive  to  criminal  behavior. 

He  did  not.  however,  look  at  the  popula- 
tion at  large  for  the  frequency  of  such  traits 
and  then  follow  through  to  learn  what  per- 
centage of  them  became  law-breakers.  Al- 
thotigh  Hutschnecker  would  focus  more  on 
psychological  than  physical  variables,  the 
same  fallacy  can  be  detected  In  the  mass- 
screening  measures  he  suggests. 

The  Sheldon-Glueck  test  he  refers  to,  for 
example,  which  was  devised  In  the  late  1940b 
and  early  1950s  and  Is  Lombroeo  brought  up 
to  date,  has  proved  to  be  predictive  no  more 
than  50  percent  of  the  time. 

Much  the  same  la  true  of  the  Rorschach 
test,  which,  in  any  case,  was  designed  to  be 
diagnostic  rather  than  prognostic.  It  depends 
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for  Its  interpretation  on  what  the  subject 
sees  In  a  standardized  set  of  ink-blot  shapes. 

In  the  absence  of  continued  observation 
of  a  child's  actual  behavior,  such  one-shot 
examinations  deal  with  probabilities  rather 
than  certainties.  To  label  a  youngster  as  hav- 
ing criminal  tendencies  on  this  basis  Is  to 
expose  him  to  the  risk  of  reactions  from 
others  that  will  make  his  test  scores  a  self- 
fulfilling  prophecy.  Many  children  who  are 
low  achievers  at  school,  for  example,  remain 
so  because  they  sense  that  that  is  what  is 
expected  of  them. 

In  his  first  public  statement  of  the  decade. 
President  Nixon  proclaimed  the  1970s  as  the 
"now  or  never"  years  for  recouping  the  qual- 
ity of  the  environment.  Certainly,  no  one  can 
quarrel  with  this  aim.  But  If  we  fall  to  recog- 
nize that  an  Insistence  on  conformity  is  every 
bit  as  much  a  threat  to  the  ecology — to  use 
that  suddenly  fashionable  term — as  pollution 
and  over-population,  we  shall  be,  If  anything, 
worse  off  In  1980  than  we  are  today.  One  era's 
deviant  Is  often  the  social  visionary  of  the 
next. 


[From  the  Washington  Dally  News, 

Feb.  3,  1970] 

BoTs,  Blood  and  Beraviob 

There  Is  a  new  theory  In  some  scientific 
circles  that  males  whose  blood  cells  carry  an 
extra  Y  chromosome — producing  the  rela- 
tively rare  "super  masculine"  XYY  pattern — 
may.  for  some  as  yet  unfathomed  reason  be 
predisposed  to  violent  criminal  behavior. 

Spooky,  Isn't  It? 

But  worth  Investigating,  particularly  since 
the  tradltonal  explanations  of  delinquency — 
the  broken  home,  the  lack  of  discipline,  love 
and  security,  various  other  deprivations — 
fall  to  Justify  ALL  of  people  who,  despite 
having  what  would  appear  to  be  adequate 
advantages,  simply  seem  to  be  "bom  bad." 

All  right.  Someone  having  raised  the  XYY 
chromosome  theory,  why  not  try  to  prove 
it  out,  or  lay  It  to  rest?  This  Is  what  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  with  financial  help  from 
the  National  Institutes  of  Mental  Health  U 
about  to  do. 

This  Is  where  It  gets  really  creepy. 

The  blood  of  6,000  delinquent  boys  con- 
fined to  Maryland's  correctional  institutions 
will  be  tested  for  the  extra  chromosome  in 
the  next  three  years  as  well  as  the  blood  of 
7.500  boys,  age  two  to  18,  from  underprivi- 
leged Negro  families  In  East  Baltimore  who 
are  now  enrolled,  or  will  enroll  later.  In  a 
free  Johns  Hopkins  medical  program. 

Now  as  long  as  there  remains  any  doubt 
as  to  whether  or  not  an  extra  Y  chromosome 
may  be.  In  some  sinister  a  fashion,  a  factor 
in  telling  a  lad  to  scrag  his  sister  or  feed  his 
employer  into  the  sausage  machine.  It  would 
seem  Incumbent  upon  any  research  team  to 
take  extraordinary  precautions  to  safeguard 
the  Identities  of  the  children  It  puts  to  the 
chromosome  test. 

Instead.  Robert  C.  Hlllson,  director  of  the 
Maryland  Department  of  Juvenile  Services 
blandly  confirms  that  names  of  these  kids 
found  to  have  the  XYY  thing  will  "probably 
be  passed  on  to  the  courts  for  whatever  tise 
they  can  make  of  it." 

We  can  see  a  Judge,  or  a  Jury,  trying  to 
be  impartial  when  Informed  that  the  wretch- 
ed youngster  in  the  dock  has  got  the  bad 
blood.  And  we  picture  the  parents  of  a  two 
yev  old  (parent's  permlselon  for  the  tests, 
by  the  way,  has  been  largely  overlooked)  eye- 
ing the  potential  little  monster  as  he  eats  hla 
cornflakes   at   breakfast.   Good   grief  I 

Two  congressional  oommltteee.  having  read 
stories  m  The  Washington  DaUy  News  about 
this  study,  are  going  to  look  into  what  Rep. 
Comelliis  E.  Gallagher,  D-NJ.,  chairman  of 
one  of  them,  calls  "a  terrible  question  of  pre- 
ordained doom  for  these  guys." 

Good.  Someone  should  take  a  hard  look. 
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(From  the  Washington  Star,  Apr.  15,  1970] 

Set  Up  Data  Banks,  Alixn  Uboks  Schools 

(By  John  Mathews) 

VS.  Commissioner  of  Education  James  S. 
Allen  Jr.  has  outlined  a  plan  for  restructur- 
ing local  schools  that  would  Include  com- 
puterized data  systems  designed  to  help  pro- 
fessionals "prescribe"  programs  for  helping 
pupils  and  their  families. 

The  closely  structured  and  controlled  ap- 
proach he  suggested  calls  for  major  evalua- 
tions of  a  child's  problems  and  potential  be- 
fore he  Is  6  years  old,  then  again  at  11  and 
16. 

In  his  proposal,  made  yesterday  in  a  speech 
to  the  National  School  Boards  Association 
convention  In  San  Francisco,  Allen  suggested 
each  local  school  system  should  have  a  cen- 
tral diagnostic  center  "to  find  out  every- 
thing possible  about  the  child  and  his  back- 
groimd"  to  plan  an  Individualized  program 
for  him. 

"rOLLT   INTORHKD" 

After  test  and  home  visits,  Allen  said,  the 
center  "would  know  Just  about  everything 
there  Is  to  know  about  the  child — his  home 
and  famUy  background,  bis  cultural  and  lan- 
guage deficiencies,  his  health  and  nutrition 
needs  and  his  general  potential  as  an  indi- 
vidual." 

The  Information  would  be  fed  into  a  com- 
puter for  use  by  a  team  of  trained  profes- 
sionals who  would  write  a  "prescription"  for 
the  child  "and  If  necessary,  for  his  home  and 
family  as  well,"  Allen  said.  "If  the  home  Is 
contributing  negatively  to  the  child's  devel- 
opment, It  too  should  receive  attention  and 
aid." 

Prescriptions  for  dealing  with  the  child's 
problems  and  those  of  his  family  would  be 
made  by  local  health  and  welfare  depart- 
ments as  well  as  the  schools,  Allen  said. 

At  the  high  school  level,  the  professional 
team,  after  consulting  with  the  student  and 
his  parents,  would  prescribe  a  course  of  spe- 
cialized study  for  him.  The  high  school 
course  would  lead  to  college  or  other  post- 
high  school  training  or  employment. 

OPFOSmON   LIKZLT 

Allen's  proposal,  which  he  said  was  made 
to  challenge  school  board  members  to  think 
of  Innovative  approaches.  Is  likely  to  be  chal- 
lenged on  several  fronts. 

Much  concern  has  been  voiced  In  recent 
years  about  the  use  of  computerized  data 
banks  by  governmental  agencies.  Some  edu- 
cators also  say  that  predictive  techniques, 
such  as  the  one  suggested  by  the  commis- 
sioner, are  dangerous  in  that  they  categorize 
a  student  too  early  In  life. 

Some  critics  may  also  see  In  Allen's  scheme 
some  of  the  elements  of  a  plan  prop>05ed  by 
Dr.  Arnold  Hutschnecker,  President  Nixon's 
former  physician. 

In  a  memorandum  sent  by  the  White 
House  to  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare  for  comment,  Hut- 
schnecker suggested  testing  of  6-  to  8-year- 
olds  to  determine  their  "delinquent 
tendencies."  Professional  organizations 
have  condemned  the  Hutschnecker  plan  as 
scientifically  unsupportable. 


LEGISLATION  TO  BAN  THE  SALE  OP 
CHLORINATED  HYDROCARBONS 


HON.  OGDEN  R.  REID 

or   NX:W   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  IS.  1970 

Mr.  RETD  of  New  Yoric.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  year  I  Introduced  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  a  bill  to  ban  the  use  of 
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DDT  in  the  United  States.  Today,  my  in- 
creased knowledge  and  concern  in  the 
field  of  pesticides  leads  me  to  believe  that 
such  legislation  would  accomplish  little 
toward  decontaminating  our  environ- 
ment unless  we  also  ban  the  use  of  the 
other  "hard  pesticides"  besides  DDT,  and 
also  take  responsible  steps  to  provide  the 
farmers  and  conservationists  of  our 
country  with  eflScient  and  Inexpensive 
replacements  that  are  environmentally 
harmless. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  today 
would  make  it  unlawful  for  any  person 
to  distribute  or  offer  for  sale  in  the 
United  States  or  any  of  our  territories 
the  economic  poisons  DDT  (DDE) ,  diel- 
drin,  aldrin,  endrin,  heptachlor,  toxa- 
phane,  chlordane,  and  lindane--all  of 
which  are  chlorinated  hydrocarlxnis. 

I  am  sure  each  one  of  you  is  by  this 
time  acutely  aware  of  the  long-term 
toxicity  of  DDT.  The  Commission  on 
Pesticides  and  Their  Relationship  to  the 
Environmental  Health,  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  issued  its  report  in  November 
of  1969.  The  Commission  urged  the  vir- 
tual elimination  of  the  use  of  DDT  in  the 
United  States,  and  at  the  same  time 
warned  that  the  other  clilorinated  hy- 
drocarbons should  be  closely  examined 
as  to  their  detrimental  effects.  In  line 
with  this  recommendation,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  knnounced  its  in- 
tent to  cancel  the  use  of  DDT  except  for 
narrowly  defined  public  health  purposes. 
However,  this  proposal  is  being  appealed, 
by  six  manufacturers  of  DDT  and  it  is 
unlikely  the  matter  will  be  resolved  to 
the  near  future. 

Meanwhile,  DDT  remains  on  the 
market  to  be  used  by  anyone  who  de- 
cides to  purchase  it. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  use  of  DDT 
in  the  United  States  has  not  received 
active  consideration  and  condemnation. 
The  Massachusetts  State  Pesticide  Con- 
trol Board,  at  the  request  of  the  Gov- 
ernor, recently  banned  the  outdoor  use  of 
DDT,  and  Home  Garden  magazine  has 
announced  that  it  will  no  longer  acc^t 
advertisements  for  products  containing 
Dixr  and  other  chlorinated  hydrocar- 
bons. It  also  urged  its  several  himdred 
thousand  subscribers  not  to  use  this  kind 
of  pest  killers. 

While  the  use  of  DDT  has  diminished 
in  the  United  States  in  tlie  past  few 
years,  there  has  been  a  marked  increase 
in  the  use  of  the  other  chlorinated  hy- 
drocarbons. It  is  important  to  keep  to 
mind  that  although  these  chlorinated 
hydrocarbons  receive  less  publicity  than 
DDT,  they  are  all  more  dermally  toxic, 
and  only  chlordane  is  less  orally  toxic 
than  DDT. 

The  UjS.  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and 
Wildlife  recently  completed  a  2-year 
study  of  pesticide  levels  in  fish  and  our 
rivers  and  lakes.  Tills  comprehensive 
study  foimd  DDT  in  almost  100  percent 
of  the  fish  samples  tested,  dieldrin  In  75 
percent,  heptachlor  to  32  percent,  and 
chlordane  in  22  percent.  Residues  of  diel- 
drin were  also  foimd  to  excess  of  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  0.3  parts 
per  million  limit  to  15  major  rivers  and 
lakes  to  the  United  States. 

The  National  Wildlife  Federation  has 
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also  noted  a  close  relaUonshlp  ^^T^^" 
the  gradual  disappearance  of  the  bald 
eagle  from  the  Great  Lakes  area  and  the 
use  of  DDT  and  dieldrtn.  ingested  by  the 
eagle  via  hlgl^  contaminated  prey. 
These  pesUddes  have  been  proven  to  in- 
terfere with  calclxun  meUbollsm  in  the 
eagle  and  are  closely  related  to  the  pro- 
diKUon  of  eggs  with  thin  or  flaking 
shells  in  not  only  the  bald  eagle  but  also 
ospreys.  hawks.  peUcan.  cormorants,  and 
mallard  ducks.  There  is  also  evidence 
that  these  chemicals  reduce  resistance 
to  environmental  stress,  such  as  excess 
cold.  heat,  and  lack  of  food. 

Athough  there  has  been  no  proof  posl- 
Uve  that  DDT  and  other  chlorinated  hy- 
drocarbons present  a  health  hazard  to 
man.  many  conservationists  and  oppo- 
nents of  these  pesticides  have  noted  that 
emphasis  has  been  shifted  from  a  con- 
^ation  issue  to  a  health  Issue.  It  has 
been  established  that  practicaUy  every 
American  has  accumulated  In  »"*«»«; 
fat  residual  DDT  at  about  12  parts  per 
nxilllon  parts  fat.  Sex  hormones  m  rate— 
the  same  as  those  found  in  man— have 
been  proven  to  be  affected  by  enzymes 
Sl"ated  by  DDT.  EarUer  this  year  the 
death  of  a  69-year-old  man  was  attrib- 
uted to  chlordane.  one  of  the  chlorinated 
hydrocarbons,  which  intensive  teste 
p^ved  had  attacked  his  bone  majrow 
and  restricted  the  manufacturing  of  red 
blood  cells.  „      ,  , 

My  bill  would  also  make  it  lU^al  for 
any  person  to  distribute.  seU.  or  offer  for 
sale  in  uny  foreign  country  or  territory 
thereof  any  of  the  chlorinated  hydro- 
carbons, unless  the  president  or  govern- 
ment of  the  country  involved  officially 
notifies  the  SecreUry  of  Agriculture  that 
the  specific  chlorinated  hydrocarbon  may 
be  admitted  to  the  country.  This  ad- 
mittance would  hav-  to  be  renewed  at  the 
end  of  each  consecutive  year.  I  feel  that 
this  provision  Is  most  important,  for  we 
must  not  exercise  double  sUndards  for 
the  qtiality  of  life  we  desire  and  that 
which  we  would  Impose  on  others.  How- 
ever, we  must  take  Into  account  situa- 
tions where  the  beneficial  effecte  of  such 
powerful  pesticides  are  greaUy  out- 
weighed by  the  dangers  involved  in  using 
them.  The  Worid  Health  OrganizaUon 
has  strongly  recommended  that  develop- 
ing nations  be  given  the  option  of  using 
chlorinated  hydrocarbon  pesticides  dur- 
ing emergency  situations  when  the  Uves 
of  many  people  are  involved,  such  as  to 
control  malaria  epidemics.  There  Is  no 
denying  that  DDT  has  played  an  impor- 
tant role  in  saving  the  lives  of  millions 
of  human  beings  from  malaria  and  a 
variety  of  other  insect-bome  diseases, 
but  continued  use  of  such  a  pesticide  to 
control  a  disease  can  soon  result  in  the 
development  of  stronger,  more  resistent 
strains  of  the  pest  to  be  controlled,  and 
makes  it  necessary  to  use  continuously 
larger  quantities  of  DDT  to  control  them. 

This  is  not  to  8X«gest  that  the  United 
States  Is  the  only  coimtry  actively  con- 
cerned over  the  long-range  health  and 
envlnximental  problems  that  could  be- 
come acute  due  to  the  continuous  use  of 
any  of  the  chlorinated  hydrocarbons. 
Czechoslovakia.  Sweden,  and  Denmark 
have  already  outlawed  the  use  of  DDT, 
and  are  currently  looking  Into  the  de- 
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trimental  effecte  of  the  other  chlorinated 
tiydrocarbons. 

Finally,  my  bill  would  authorize  to  be 
appropriated  such  funds  as  shall  be  nec- 
essary for  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, in  conjunction  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
to  conduct  research  to  develop  efficient 
and  Inexpensive  pesticides  that  are  en- 
vuonmentally  harmless.  I  feel  the  lack  of 
such  inexpensive  pesticides  Is  the  only 
reason  why  the  use  of  chlorinated  hy- 
drocarbons was  not  abated  long  ago.  Ef- 
fective alternatives  for  these  pesticides 
have  been  developed;  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  presently  lists  effective  al- 
ternatives for  DDT.  as  an  example,  for 
virtually  every  crop  on  which  the  pes- 
ticide is  used.  However,  we  must  keep  In 
mind  that  the  use  of  malathion.  which 
has  recently  been  recommended  by  the 
UjS.  Department  of  Agriculture  to  con- 
trol mosquitoes  and  black  flies  in  place 
of  DDT.  would  prove  to  be  over  five  times 
as  expensive  per  pound  to  the  farmer.  If 
he  chose  to  use  methoxychlor.  which  is 
also  recommended  to  be  used  in  place  of 
DDT  in  some  instances,  he  would  pay  a 
price  over  three  times  higher  than  if  he 
used  DDT,  according  to  figures  in  the 
Pesticide  Review  of  1968. 

Initiatives  are  now  being  taken  by  pri- 
vate sources  to  locate  natural  substances 
to  be  used  in  place  of  present  pesticides. 
Scientists  at  the  University  of  California 
have  discovered  that  an  oil-based  spray 
containing  a  dosage  of  12  parte  per  mil- 
lion of  garlic,  the  popular  flavoring 
plant,  has  a  morUllty  rate  of  100  per- 
cent on  all  five  species  of  mosquitoes.  I 
am  not  being  facetious  in  stating  that 
we  must  make  every  possible  effort  to 
make  available  as  a  substitute  for  per- 
sistent pesticides  such  natural  and 
harmless  producte,  which  result  in  no 
environmental  damage  yet  accomplish 
what  is  necessary  to  control  disease. 
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SYMPOSIUM  ON  ENVIRONMENTAL 
NOISE 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or   ILLDtOXS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  AprU  16.  1970 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  18,  the  Chicago  Hearing  Society 
sponsored  and  conducted  an  all-day  con- 
ference on  noise  iMllution.  Called  the 
Symposium  on  Envlroiunental  Noise,  this 
all-day  event  was  the  city's  first  com- 
munitywide  conference  on  noise — and  It 
was  geared  to  arouse  the  conununlty  to 
tu:  tion. 

Experte  In  many  fields  were  brought 
together  to  define  the  problem  and  rec- 
ommend solutions — from  government. 
labor,  indiistry.  law.  medicine,  psychol- 
ogy, aviation,  and  engineering.  Judging 
by  the  response  on  the  part  of  those  who 
attended  and  on  the  part  of  the  media, 
noise  pollution  is  at  last  recognized  as  an 
insidious  and  dangerous  element  that  Is 
worsening  the  quality  of  life  for  all  of  us. 

The  Chicago  Hearing  Society  con- 
ceived of  and  presented  this  symposium 
because,  for  over  half  a  century,  this 
private,  voluntary  health  agency  has 
fociiaed  on  hearing  conservation.  Logi- 


cally, it  Is  concerned  about  noise — which 
demonstrably  causes  hearing  loss  in 
varying  degrees,  especially  on  prolonged 
exposure.  It  saw  the  need  for  community 
action  at  the  grassroote  level. 

I  was  very  happy  to  participate  In  this 
first  symposium  on  noise  and  am  pleased 
to  mclude  my  own  remarks,  as  well  as 
those  of  others.  In  the  Record  today. 

The  Chicago  Hearing  Society  stands 
ready  to  give  support  and  encouragement 
to  citizen  groups  in  their  attack  on  the 
problem  of  noise.  It  will  provide  speak- 
ers, films,  and  literature,  as  well  as  guid- 
ance in  technical  matters.  The  time  is 
npe  for  such  efforts.  Authorities  see  in 
the  increasing  rate  of  hearing  loss  a 
component  they  call  "soclocusls" — loss  of 
hearing  caused  by  the  social  environ- 
ment. A  survey  by  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service  between  1959  and  1961  revealed 
that  in  the  general  U.S.  population  the 
rate  of  hearing  Impairment  per  1,000 
persons  was  7.6  for  those  under  25,  22.2 
for  those  aged  25  to  44,  and  51.2  for  those 
aged  45  to  64.  Continued  exposure  to 
loud  noise  is  believed  to  be  a  major  cause 
of  this  Increase.  We  know  that  sound  in- 
sulation requiremente  in  European  build- 
ing codes  go  back  as  far  as  1938.  But  In 
the  United  States  the  closest  thing  we 
have  to  such  codes  is  the  set  of  suggested 
noise  control  standards  m  FHA-financed 
housing,  which  fall  far  short  of  the 
European  ones. 

Mr.  Richard  W.  Dasplt.  president  of 
the  Chicago  Hearing  Society  and  his  en- 
tire staff  deserve  our  highest  commenda- 
tion for  arranging  this  significant  sym- 
posiimi. 

I  am  including  In  the  Record  today 
the  remarks  by  Mayor  Richard  J.  Daley. 
who  opened  the  symposium,  my  own  re- 
marks as  keynote  speaker,  and  the  re- 
marks of  other  authorities  who  partici- 
pated in  the  symposium : 

SrSBCB  BT   MATOm  RlCBAKO  J.  DAUBT 

It  l5  my  plcMure  to  welcome  tiUs  Impor- 
tant symposium  on  envlronment&l  noUe  con- 
ducted by  tbe  Chicago  bearing  society. 

I  am  glad  to  see  this  recognition  that  tbe 
problem  of  noise  Is  an  important  one.  Re- 
cently, tbe  dty  of  Chicago  revised  Its  en- 
vironmental control  ordinance  and  in  doing 
•o  included  tbe  goal  of  noise  abatement. 

We  know  too  little  about  tbe  long-range 
effects  of  noise  upon  the  human  system. 
Hopefully,  you  will  begin  to  probe  for  tbe 
answer  during  this  symposium.  I  beUeve  that 
the  presence  of  city  officials  at  this  meeting 
Indicates  the  seriousness  with  which  Chicago 
officially  regards  the  subject. 

Our  Health  Commissioner,  Dr.  Brown,  and 
our  Environmental  Control  Commlaaloner, 
Mr.  Poaton,  both  have  life- long  conunltmentc 
to  Improving  the  health  of  the  community 
by  reducing  the  pollutants  which  damage 
us — whether  the  pollutants  consUtute  germs 
which  adversely  affect  the  human  body — or 
Irritants   which  affect  the  nervous  system. 

The  city  has  long  recognized  tbe  problems 
of  noise.  We  never  followed  tbe  philosophy 
that  noise  was  a  neoessary  adjunct  to  a 
prospering  dty.  We  felt  and  still  feel  that 
progress  can  be  made  while  controlling  tbe 
notse  level. 

For  example — we  have  long  bad  a  city 
ordinance  which  required  construction  work 
to  cease  operations  from  9:30  In  the  evening 
untU  8:00  In  the  morning  when  tbe  site  of 
such  work  la  within  000  feet  of  realdencea 
or  a  hospital.  There  have  been  prosecutions 
In  court  under  this  ordinance. 

City  ordinance  now  restrict  noise  and  vi- 
bration to  permissible  limits.  There  are  n- 
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strlctlona  on  use  of  bells,  whistles,  rattles, 
and  other  noise  makers.  These  noise  makers 
Include  pneumatic  drills  and  other  tools  used 
in  construction. 

When  tbe  city  eliminated  the  old  street- 
cars. It  also  eliminated  a  good  deal  of  the 
street  noise  which  accompanied  them.  And 
we're  looking  forward  to  tearing  down  tbe 
elevated  structure  In  tbe  loop— which  con- 
tributes to  the  decibel  level  In  the  down- 
town area. 

Another  Important  source  of  noise  Is  the 
jet  aircraft  engine.  Recently  tbe  airplane 
manufacturers  and  airline  companies  said 
that  the  engmes  could  be  modified  to  sub- 
stantially reduce  the  noise  level.  It  will  be 
a  most  expensive  undertaking.  But  It  is  an 
undertaking  which  Is  most  desirable  and 
It  must  be  encouraged.  The  airlines,  and  the 
Industry  In  general,  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment must  be  convinced  that  this  Is  a  most 
necessary  project.  It  Is  obvious  that  no  dty 
can  enact  local  ordinances  which  will  combat 
the  problem  created  by  jet  planes  landing 
and  taking-off.  The  imposition  of  standards 
must  come  from  tbe  Federal  Oovemment  so 
that  they  will  be  uniform  throughout  tbe 
country  . . .  and  to  avoid  confusion.  If  there  is 
one  standard,  the  airline  Industry  can  meet 
that  standard,  whereas  it  would  be  difficult. 
If  not  impossible,  if  the  industry  had  to  meet 
a  different  standard  In  each  city  with  which 
It  did  business. 

Tbe  Federal  Oovemment  baa  a  significant 
role  to  play  in  setting  acceptable  standards 
In  tbe  entire  field  of  environmental  control. 
As  I  have  said  often,  when  we  are  dealing 
with  air  and  water  pollution  we  are  deaUng 
with  a  subject  which  can  not  be  handled  on 
a  local  level.  There  must  be  regional  stand- 
arxls  since  air  and  water  pollution  cross  state 
lines  and  municipal  t>o\mdarles.  There  can 
only  be  progress  In  this  field  when  every 
community  Is  putting  its  major  efforts  Into 
it.  Chicago  must  do  Its  part  but  so  must 
Oary,  Indiana.  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  and 
every  other  governmental  unit  in  the  area. 

And  above  all,  we  mxist  have  the  facts  upon 
which  to  base  reasonable  controls.  At  pnatuxt 
the  Federal  Oovemment  has  not  said  what 
is  a  dangerous  level  of  pollution.  We  must 
know  precisely  at  what  amount  sulphur-di- 
oxide in  the  air  endangers  the  health  of  the 
average  citizen  .  .  .  and  we  must  have  this 
precise  data  for  the  other  pollutants— dust, 
nltrogen-oxlde — and  the  like.  Until  we  have 
this  kind  of  realistic  standard,  we  only  will 
be  alarming  the  public  without  giving  the 
public  full  Information.  We  have  monitoring 
networks  on  air  pollution  in  Chicago  and 
we  have  accepted  the  guidelines  which  the 
Federal  Government  has  provided  .  .  .  but 
we  need  more  precise  and  more  factual 
standards. 

We  need  the  same  kind  of  thorough  re- 
search Into  the  problem  of  noise  pollution. 
It  Is  not  enough  to  say  that  noise  is  danger- 
ous. We  must  know  how  it  is  dangerous,  in 
what  decibel  range,  and  what  frequency 
range.  In  other  words,  we  must  have  the 
facta  If  we  are  to  act  responsibly.  I  would 
hope  that  symposiums  such  as  this  will  fur- 
ther that  cause. 

I  wish  you  a  most  productive  meeting  and 
assure  you  of  the  support  of  the  city  of 
Chicago  for  any  measures  which  will  reduce 
noise  and  Improve  the  health  of  the  people 
of  our  city. 


The  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health 
reporta  that  three  out  of  every  ten  Ameri- 
cans suffer  some  form  of  emotional  Instabil- 
ity to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree. 

When  you  consider  a  nation  of  310  mil- 
lion people,  this  would  mean  that  some  70 
million  Americans  experience  varying  degrees 
of  emotional  difficulty. 

There  Is  mounting  evidence  that  noise— 
constant  excessive  noise — is  a  significant 
contributor  to  this  trouMlng  phenomenon 
among  humans. 
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WUd  ftntTMLU  can  escape  noise  by  fleeing 
to  quieter  parte  of  the  forest  but  human 
beings — especially  la  tbe  big  cities — are  trap- 
ped in  a  cacophony  of  this  man-made  tor- 
ture. And  that's  why  we're  here  today. 

Over  the  past  few  months  there  has  been 
so  much  talk  about  "man  and  his  environ- 
ment" that  the  phrase  has  practicaUy  be- 
come a  cliche. 

"Environment",  "ecology",  and  "poUu- 
tlon"  have  become  catchwords,  and  the  en- 
vironmental umbrella  Is  wide  enough  to 
cover  the  entire  poUtlcal  spectnxm.  all  the 
way  from  Chamber  of  Commerce  types  to 
student  radicals. 

Environment  is  defimtely  "In"  this  year 
and  "ecology"  has  become  the  new  code  word 
for  Instant  recognition. 

The  widespread  clamor  over  the  environ- 
ment Is  a  typically  American  response  to  the 
perception  of  a  new  problem.  We  seem  char- 
acteristically to  move  from  a  state  of  total 
apathy  to  a  state  of  alarm  bordering  on  hys- 
teria. Finally,  after  the  first  shock  waves 
have  dissipated,  we  are  able  to  approach  the 
problem  In  a  more  rational  way.  We  have 
seen  this  pattern  repeated  over  a  whole  range 
of  Issues,  from  space  to  transportation  to 
poverty. 

We  may  not  be  able  to  change  the  pattern, 
which  is  after  all  a  very  human  reaction;  but 
hopefully  experience  will  enable  us  to  di- 
minish the  amotint  of  time  spent  in  tbe 
"apathy"  and  "paiUc"  phases  and  move  more 
rapidly  to  tbe  point  where  we  can  malte  a 
rational  judgment. 

Environmental  noise  Is  a  good  example  of 
an  issue  which  Is  now  in  the  panic  stage. 

For  years  we  Ignored  the  growing  assault 
on  our  ears  and  our  sensibUltles  which  ex- 
cessive noise  produced. 

Now  suddenly  the  Issue  has  exploded.  We 
see  articles  in  national  magazines  with  titles 
such  as  "NolBe  U  a  Slow  Agent  of  Death." 

Today  I  ask  that  we  look  at  the  problem 
of  environmental  noise  as  objectively  as  we 
can.  Hopefully  we  can  move  this  issue  Into 
the  rational,  problem-solving  stage. 

Noise  may  be  defined  as  unwanted  sound. 

This  definition  Is  an  imperfect  one  because 
It  is  necessarily  subjective.  Sounds  that  are 
pleasant  to  your  ears  may  be  irritating  to 
mine,  and  vice  versa.  However,  there  can  be 
no  disagreement  that  the  total  sound  level 
to  which  we  are  subjected  has  increased 
steadily  for  many  years:  and  tbe  worst  is 
yet  to  come! 

This  is  a  natural  consequence  of  Increased 
population,  increased  concentration  of  that 
population  in  large  urban  centers,  and  tech- 
iwlogical  change. 

By  1980.  we  estimate  78  per  cent  of  the 
American  population  will  be  living  in  12 
major  metropolitan  areas.  I  will  leave  to  you 
a  judgment  of  the  ndse  problems  such  con- 
centration of  population  will  create. 

Noise  levels  have  already  reached  a  point 
where  they  cause  Insufferable  irritation  and 
discomfort. 

In  some  cases,  noise  has  been  clecu'ly  iden- 
tified as  a  cause  of  damage  to  physical  or 
mffnt^^l  health  even  though  tbe  total  dimen- 
sions of  tbe  nolae-related  health  problem 
have  yet  to  be  determined. 

But  preliminary  research  already  Indicates 
excessive  noise  does  have  a  grim  and  often 
bizarre  impact  on  tbe  psyche  and  human 
emotions. 

You  may  be  sxire  that  the  widespread  sense 
of  alarm  felt  by  so  many  citizens  is  shared 
by  all  of  us  in  the  Federal  government,  both 
in  the  executive  branch  and  in  the  Congreas. 

In  short,  noise  pollution  Is  now  a  public 
issue  and  must  rank  in  the  same  order  of 
Importance  aa  all  aspects  of  tbe  environ- 
mental problem. 

Federal  activities  m  tbe  environmental 
noise  area  have  been  rather  limited  In  the 
past.  Historically,  noise  has  been  considered 
a  local  problem  to  be  handled  by  local  and 
State  governmenta.  Even  now  there  Is  no 
generally  appUcable  Federal  antl-ndae  law. 
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The  Federal  government  has  exercised  regu- 
latory authority  In  only  two  areas — aircraft 
noise  and  industrial  noise. 

I  remember  orUy  to  well  my  own  crasade 
dtirlng  the  past  decade  to  deal  with  im- 
bearable  noise  from  jeta  landing  and  depart- 
ing at  O'Hare  Field  which  Ues  in  the  shadow 
of  my  District.  WhUe  the  shattering  noise 
was  driving  many  of  my  constltuenta  to 
deeprooted  frustrations,  our  proteste  feU  on 
deaf  ears  in  the  P.  A.  A.  But,  finaUy.  today 
we  have  tolerable  noise  standards  under 
which  future  aircraft  will  not  be  certificated 
if  it  generates  noise  m  exc«^  of  these  stand- 
ards. 

Aircraft  noise  has  received  much  more  at- 
tention from  the  Federal  government  than 
otlier  sources  of  environmental  noise  because 
the  Interstate  commerce  clause  of  the  Con- 
stitution, plus  the  practical  necessities  of  tbe 
aviation  industry,  have  combined  to  place 
control  and  reguUtion  of  aviation  squarely 
in  the  hands  of  the  Federal  government. 

In  recognition  of  this  responsibility.  Con- 
gress passed  the  Aircraft  Noise  Abatement 
Act  in  1988.  This  Act  gave  the  needed  recog- 
nition to  the  noise  problem  and  removed  it 
from  the  "minor  nuisance"  category.  It  gave 
the  Federal  AviaUon  Agency  the  authority 
to  establish  and  enforce  llmlta  on  aircraft 
noise.  The  only  limitations  on  this  authority 
are  the  requiremente  of  air  safety — which 
must  always  come  first — and  the  technologi- 
cal and  economic  feasibility  of  the  ptopoeed 
noise  lUnltatlons. 

The  Administrator  of  the  FAA  was  m- 
structed  to  proceed  with  a  noise  abatement 
program,  but  to  proceed  In  a  maimer  con- 
sistent with  the  highest  standards  for  safety 
and  continued  development  of  national  avi- 
ation. 

As  a  result  of  this  Act,  there  has  been 
rapid  progress  in  reducing  aircraft  noise. 
Procedures  for  jet  aircraft  departure  which 
specify  routes  and  reduced  power  settings 
for  climbing  flight  over  \irban  areas  have 
been  established. 

Noise  suppression  is  now  considered  as  a 
critical  design  problem  for  future  products. 
Research  on  jet  engines  Is  progressing  to 
Identify  and  correct  noise  generating  fea- 
tures. And  ways  of  Improving  existing  equip- 
ment are  also  being  developed. 

Under  the  authority  of  this  Act.  the  FAA 
has  established  new  regulations  regarding  al- 
lowable noise  levels  for  aircraft  englnns. 
These  regulations  wUl  establish  mailmiim 
noise  levels  for  moet  commercial  alrUners 
at  103  to  108  decibels,  depending  on  the  take- 
off weight  of  tbe  aircraft. 

Since  some  of  today's  aircraft  operate  at 
sound  levels  of  up  to  120  decibels,  the  new 
regulations  represent  a  decrease  of  over  60 
per  cent  In  aUowable  noise  levels. 

Unfortunately,  the  regulations  do  not  ap- 
ply to  aircraft  engines  In  service  before  De- 
cember 1,  1969.  This  means  that  the  effect  of 
the  new  rules  will  be  felt  only  gradually,  as 
older  engines  wear  out  and  are  replaced.  I 
have  proposed  a  total  tax  credit  for  all  money 
spent  on  replacing  old  and  noisy  jet  power 
plante  as  a  further  Inducement  for  retroflt- 
t.ing  older  aircraft  as  soon  as  possible. 

It  Bhoiild  be  noted  that  tbe  new  Boeing 
747,  despite  Ite  great  size.  Is  much  quieter 
than  presently  operating  jet  aircraft  such 
as  the  707  and  tbe  DC-8.  This  reflecta  the 
fact  that  noise  suppression  was  taken  Into 
account  throughout  tbe  development  phase 
of  the  aircraft. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  aircraft  nolae, 
a  word  about  the  supersonic  transport  Is  in 
order,  rm  sure  you  are  all  familiar  with  the 
controversy  about  the  8ST  and  the  sonic 
boom.  As  of  now  the  sonic  boom  debate  has 
been  at  least  postponed,  if  not  resolved,  by 
general  agreement  that  the  SST  will  not 
fly  over  land  areas  at  supersonic  speeds. 

Of  course,  the  danger  always  remains  that, 
once  the  SST  exlsta.  economic  pressures  will 
cause  the  restrictions  on  tbe  overland  super- 
sonic flight  to  be  relaxed. 
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Xven  without  tb«  sonic  boom,  the  S8T 

could  be  a  major  noise  problem  bec*u8e  of 
the  great  power  of  Its  engine*.  The  m&nu- 
fACturers  have  been  Instructed  to  incorporate 
all  feasible  sound  reducing  systems  in  tbe 
SST  design.  For  thU  aircraft,  the  technical 
challenge  Is  difficult.  You  may  be  certain 
that  those  of  \i»  Interested  in  noise  abate* 
ment  will  watch  this  situation  carefully. 

Let  me  warn  SST  developers  now.  Their 
aircraft  will  not  be  certificated  regardless  of 
how  much  billions  they  spend  If  they  fall  to 
deal  with  the  noise  and  sonic  boom  problem. 

Industrial  noise  is  another  area  In  which 
the  Federal  government  has  taken  a  sig- 
nificant role.  The  authority  for  Federal  ac- 
tion In  this  area  is  the  Walsh -Healey  Act, 
which  Is  concerned  with  Industrial  health 
and  safety  generally.  This  Act  only  applies 
to  industrial  firms  which  have  Federal  con- 
tracts totaling  •10.000  or  more  during  a 
given  year,  so  there  are  large  portions  of  In- 
dustry  untouched   by    these   regulations. 

Under  the  authority  of  the  Walsh-Healey 
Act.  regulations  on  occupational  noise  ex- 
posure went  Into  effect  In  1969  These  regu- 
lations set  limits  of  permissible  noise  ex- 
posure, taking  into  account  the  duration  of 
the  expo6\ire  as  well  as  Its  loudness. 

For  example,  a  worker  may  be  exposed  to  a 
noise  level  of  105  decibels  (on  the  "A"  scale, 
which  translates  sound  energy  levels  Into 
perceived  loudness)  for  an  hour.  However. 
If  the  time  of  exposure  U  eight  hours,  the 
permissible  noise  level  drops  to  90  decibels 
on  the  "A"  scale.  While  these  regulations 
do  not  cover  all  of  Industry,  It  Is  hoped 
that  they  will  serve  as  guidelines  for  those 
Industrial  firms  not  directly  covered  by  the 
Walsh-Healey  Act. 

In  addition  to  Its  regulatory  actions,  the 
Federal  government  Is  currently  Involved  In 
a  number  of  research  projects  concerned 
with  noise  abatement.  Aircraft  noise  related 
research  has  been  conducted  by  NASA,  the 
Department  of  Transportation,  and  the  De- 
pau^ment  of  Defense.  Other  aspects  of  en- 
vironmental noise  have  been  studied  on  a 
smaller  scale  by  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  and  the 
Department  of  Commerce.  There  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  Federally-sponsored 
research  In  noise  abatement  will  continue  In 
the  future,  hopefully  on  a  larger  scale  than 
the  small-scale  research  effort  of  the  past. 

We  must  make  our  biggest  breakthrough 
In  soundproofing  our  homes.  As  most  of  you 
know,  this  is  not  easy.  We  have  made  sig- 
nificant progress — NASA,  HUD.  DOD  are  all 
knee-<leep  In  research  and  we're  looking  for 
major  breakthroughs.  I  have  Taft  High 
School  In  my  District  which  lies  directly  be- 
low the  final  approach  on  Runway  37  at 
O'Hare.  I  also  have  Resurrection  Hospital  at 
the  foot  of  Runway  4.  Both  suffer  an  In- 
tolerable situation  on  noise. 

As  both  noise  levels  and  tempers  continue 
to  rise.  Congress  will  Inevitably  have  to  deal 
even  more  effectively  with  the  environmental 
noise  problem  over  the  years  to  oocne. 

It  Is  possible  that  we  may  see  the  formu- 
lation of  a  naUon&l  standard  for  envlronmeo- 
tal  noise  levels.  Just  as  there  are  now  na- 
tional standards  for  the  more  limited  areas 
of  aircraft  noise  and  Industrial  noise. 

Certainly,  sdentlflc  research  on  noise  sup- 
preasdoD  techniques,  and  on  the  physical  and 
psychological  effects  of  prolonged  exposure 
to  a  noisy  environment,  will  have  to  be  pur- 
komL 

I  shall  Introduce  ahortly  an  amendment  to 
the  existing  law  which  would  permit  an  ac- 
celerated amortization  for  tax  purposes  on 
money  spent  to  reduce  noise.  We  now  permit 
such  a  write-off  on  Investments  dealing  with 
water  and  air  pollution.  Since  I  Insist  we 
begin  treating  noise  with  equal  vigor  as  a 
pollutant.  I  know  of  no  reason  why  money 
spent  on  antl-nolse  programs  should  not  also 
be  given  favorable  tax  treatment.  Whatever 
the  q>eciac  course  that  we  follow  will  be.  It 
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U  the  duty  of  the  Oongrees  and  of  us  all,  to 
avoid  the  twin  evils  of  apathy  on  the  one 
hand  and  panic  on  the  other.  Our  goal  must 
be  a  policy  on  environmental  noise  that  will 
really  serve  the  pubUc  Interest.  With  the 
help  of  Informed  cmd  concerned  citizens  like 
those  gathered  here  today,  I  believe  that  we 
can  meet  this  challenge. 

May  I  conclude  by  asking  you  to  Join  me 
In  killing  Inunedlately  a  budding  nationwide 
campaign  which  some  huskster  has  dreamed 
up  to  deal  with  littering  at  the  expense  of 
Increased  noise. 

The  other  morning  I  heard  a  commentator 
on  CBS  In  Washington  urging  his  audience 
to  Join  a  nationwide  effort  to  get  motorists 
to  sound  on  their  auto  horn  the  Morse  code 
for  the  letter  "L"  whenever  they  see  a  Utter- 
bug  Uttering  the  streets  or  highways. 

Honestly,  he  would  have  56  million  motor- 
ists sound  out  Dl-Da-Dl-Dl  (.  —  .  .  )  every 
time  they  see  a  Utterbug. 

Can  you  Imagine  56  million  motorists  "Dl- 
Da-Dl-Dl'lng"  all  day  long.  They'd  drive  this 
nation  right  out  of  Its  mind. 

"Let  these  Utterbugs  know  big  brother  Is 
watching."  the  conunentator  said.  "See  a  Ut- 
terbug doing  his  work — hit  the  horn  I  OK, 
you  horn  hunters,  go  get  them,"  he  con- 
cluded. And  aU  of  this  In  earnest  serious- 
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Saw,  you  can  see  what  an  enormovis  chal- 
lenge confronts  this  symposium  on  noise. 

With  a  DI-DI-Dl  —  which  In  Morse  code 
Is  "S"  for  SUenoe,  thank  you. 

Noise    and    Human    Behaviox 
(By  Harold  O.   Wakeley,  IIT  Research 
InsUtute) 
^tfolse  effects  on  behavior  may  be  broadly 
classified  as  being  related  to  either  psycho- 
logical,  physiological  or   performance  areas. 
A  noise  win  probably  affect  more  than  one 
of  these  at  a  time  but  for  convenience  each 
area  Is  usually  discussed  separately. 

WORK     PnFORMANCC 

To  take  the  last  area  first,  the  studies  at 
the  effects  of  noise  on  performance  have 
yielded  sufficiently  different  results,  depend- 
ing upon  the  test  and  noise  condlUons  used, 
that  It  may  be  stated  that  noise  either  Im- 
proves, disrupts  or  has  no  effect  on  objective 
task  performance.  If  task  Improvement  Is 
noted,  the  results  are  often  attributed  to 
tbe  increased  attention  paid  to  the  test  sub- 
ject or  to  similar  activities  which  Induce  the 
subject  to  devote  more  effort  to  perform- 
ance. If  a  decrement  In  performance  Is  noted, 
It  Is  frequently  stated  that  distraction  has 
prevented  the  acquisition  of  Information  es- 
sential for  task  completion.  This  latter  ef- 
fect appears  to  frequently  be  the  case,  par- 
ticularly In  complex  InteUectlve  tasks  which 
first  require  the  acquisition  of  Information 
followed  by  abstract  mental  operations.  It 
has  been  demonstrated  that  noise  may  seri- 
ously Interfere  with  the  Initial  phase  ot  In- 
formation collection,  while  facilitating  the 
mental  manipulations  which  require  free- 
dom from  distraction  by  new  incoming  stim- 
uli (Woodhead.  19M).  It  has  been  hypothe- 
sized that  the  noise  Interferes  with  the  col- 
lection of  Information  by  competing  for  the 
limited  number  of  channels  of  Information 
Input  available.  As  theee  channels  are 
scanned.  If  noise  Is  present,  some  of  the  In- 
formation available  cannot  be  received.  As  a 
consequence,  the  Individual  must  either  take 
more  time  to  Insure  that  all  the  relevant 
Information  is  available,  or  proceed  at  the 
usiial  pace  with  a  higher  risk  of  producing 
an  incorrect  result  or  response.  The  logical 
consequence  of  the  latter  approach  Is  a 
higher  error  or  accident  rate.  It  might  be 
noted  here  that  tbe  noise  need  not  be  con- 
tinuous or  Intrude  directly  upon  the  pres- 
entation of  the  Information  to  be  used.  The 
continuity  of  the  noise.  In  time,  with  the 
useful  Information  Is  apparently  sufficient  to 
Introduce  blocking  of  the  stimulus  Inputs 


even  though  no  noise  is  present  during  the 
actual  period  of  Inlonnatlon  presentation. 

UnUke  the  tasks  with  a  strong  mental  or 
abstract  component,  clerical  or  formboard 
tests  which  utilize  paper  and  pencil  or  other 
visual  objects  show  little  If  any  decrement 
attributable  to  noise.  An  experiment  which 
Indicates  something  of  tbe  nature  of  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  different  tests  eind  re- 
sults required  students  to  read  aloud  for  ^ 
hour  while  exposed  to  music  or  quiet  (Fend- 
rlck).  Although  the  music-exposed  students 
read  slightly  more  during  the  period,  they 
also  performed  significantly  worse  on  a  test 
of  comprehension.  This  performance  might 
be  taken  to  Indicate  that  although  the  sim- 
ple sensorimotor  activity  of  reading  aloud  la 
unaffeoted.  incorporation  of  the  abstract  ma- 
terial U  Interfered  with.  UnUke  tbe  Intellec- 
tual tasks  described,  the  simpler  sensori- 
motor tasks  are  generally  less  likely  to  show 
noise  Induced  decrements.  Tasks  of  this  type 
have  included  card  sorting  and  translating 
written  material  Into  code  as  well  as  tasks 
with  a  strong  motor  component,  such  as  typ- 
ing, tracking  and  gun  range  finding  and  co- 
ordination tests  which  require  only  the  per- 
formance of  a  simple  series  of  button  press- 
ing or  implement  handling  maneuvers.  It 
should  not  be  surprising  that  these  tasks 
show  no  remarkable  effect  because  very  few 
other  manipulations  are  imlversally  capable 
of  causing  decrements  In  this  type  of  per- 
formance. Monitoring  tasks  or  continuous 
work  tasks  which  require  continuous  dls- 
crlmtnatlon  of  correct  responses  have  been 
reported  to  demonstrate  a  sensitivity  bo  noise 
as  evidenced  by  tendencies  to  "block"  re- 
sponse, or,  with  practice,  make  errors  In 
Identifying  the  correct  stimulus  light.  This 
blocking  behavior  has  been  compared  to  the 
eyebllnk  In  that  a  momentary  period  of  re- 
fractory stimulus  sensitivity  occurs  when 
perception  Is  evidently  not  possible.  These 
periods  occur  most  frequently  shortly  after 
the  beginning  of  a  trial  and  decrease  In  oc- 
currence with  time.  Highly  practiced  sub- 
jects tend  to  make  Incorrect  responses  rather 
than  fall  to  respond,  Indicating  that  at  least 
a  portion  of  the  entire  response  Is  so  highly 
conditioned  that  It  Is  elicited  even  under  In- 
adequate conditions  of  stimulation. 

Other  studies  have  also  Indicated  that 
this  searching  for  relevant  visual  stimuli  U 
one  of  the  tasks  more  sensitive  to  Interfer- 
ence by  noise.  An  example  of  this  Is  con- 
tinuous searching  for  particular  line  pat- 
terns In  a  scrambled  set  of  designs  (Luc- 
kelsh ) .  By  permitting  the  subjects  to  pace 
themselves  It  was  possible  to  determine  the 
amount  of  time  required  to  detect  all  of  the 
patterns.  This  time  was  longer  for  subjects 
exposed  to  factory  noise  than  for  those  In  a 
quiet  environment.  This  and  other  studies 
have  shown  that  if  workers  are  permitted  to 
set  their  own  rate  of  performance,  noise 
generally  tends  to  produce  a  slowing  of  ac- 
tivity with  Ume.  If  he  Is  working  independ- 
ently of  a  machine  or  other  pacing  device 
this  change  in  performance  may  be  made  up 
by  a  later  compensatory  Increase  in  speed.  If 
the  task  Is  paced  however,  the  worker  can- 
not speed  up  to  make  up  lost  time  or  re- 
sponses. With  a  paced  performance  then, 
any  decrease  In  efficiency  Is  lost  for  all  time. 
An  experiment  which  demonstrates  the 
above  effect  while  adding  some  additional 
complexity  has  been  reported  (Jerlson).  A 
number  of  lights  were  connected  to  timers 
so  that  they  would  flash  at  different  rates. 
The  subject  was  required  to  press  a  button 
next  to  each  light  after  It  had  flashed  a 
given  number  of  times.  The  task  Is  obviously 
quite  similar  to  a  number  of  process  con- 
trol tasks,  or  for  the  distaff  members,  to 
preparing  a  meal  with  several  dishes  In  vari- 
ous stages  of  preparation  at  the  same  time. 
The  object  of  the  experiment  is,  quite  sim- 
ply, to  respond  as  soon  after  the  required 
number  of  flashes  has  occurred  as  possible. 
Noise  exposures  have  been  shown  to  affect 
this  type  of  performance  consistently.  Tbe 
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Inference  Is  that  noise  Is  Interfering  In  some 
manner  with  short-term  memory  which  Is 
necessary  for  holding  and  updating  the  flash 
count  for  each  lamp,  or  In  process  control, 
the  time  since  the  last  response  •  •  * 

Domic  has  recently  demonstrated  that  the 
effect  of  noise  on  memory  span  and  thus 
short  term  memory  Is  attributable  to  auditory 
activity  and  not  to  direct  Interference  with 
the  visual  process.  A  variety  of  explanations 
for  this  Interference  are  still  avaUable  but 
the  salient  point  at  this  time  is  that  tbe 
memory  span  Is  affected  adversely  by  suitable 
noise  levels. 

In  summary,  the  literature  on  performance 
efficiency  Indicates  that  the  simple  sen- 
sorimotor tasks,  tasks  which  may  become  so 
well  learned  that  they  may  be  performed  In 
your  sleep,  do  not  usually  demonstrate  any 
remarkable  susceptibility  to  noise.  On  the 
other  hand,  as  the  complexity  or  abstract 
portion  of  the  task  becomes  more  predomi- 
nant, noise  exposure  Is  more  likely  to  inter- 
fere with  either  adequate  reception  of  all  of 
the  pertinent  Information  or  with  its  manip- 
ulation. Instances  may  be  found,  even  here, 
however,  where  noise  may  apparently  facili- 
tate performance  under  laboratory  test  con- 
ditions. Theorizing  and  more  basic  experi- 
mentation Indicates  that  the  faclUtatlon  ob- 
served may  be  attributable  to  alterations  In 
arousal  level  and  attendant  receptivity  to 
stimulation  as  well  as  to  changes  In  tbe  in- 
formation handUng  capacity  of  the  Individ- 
ual. 

Many  of  the  changes  In  response  to  noise, 
both  Improvements  and  decrements  In  per- 
formance, are  a  function  of  attltudlnal  or 
Individual  factors  rather  than  constants  ap- 
plicable to  the  general  population.  Thus,  ex- 
periments in  which  It  was  deUberately  sug- 
gested to  the  subjects  that  noise  would  prob- 
ably Improve  or  Interfere  with  task  perform- 
ance have  shown  exactly  these  results  (Mech, 
Broadbent).  Similarly,  Individuals  who  fa- 
tigue more  rapidly  while  performing  a  task 
under  quiet  conditions  are  the  most  likely  to 
show  adverse  effects  from  noise  exposure.  Tbe 
reasoning  explaining  this  effect  Is  that  most 
people  performing  a  task  have  a  performance 
reserve  available  so  that  If  an  additional 
stressor  Is  added  to  tbe  situation  they  In- 
crease their  effort  sufficiently  to  maintain 
their  level  of  performance.  If  the  individual 
is  operating  at  near  to  maximum  cap«u:lty 
however  the  additional  burden  of  responding 
In  tbe  presence  of  noise  becomes  apparent  as 
a  decrement  In  performance  or  output. 

PSTCHOPBTSIOLOGICAL   RXEPONSX 

Even  though  work  performance  Is  not  al- 
ways dlscernably  affected  by  noise,  psycho- 
logical functioning  may  be  considerably 
altered.  This  constellation  of  responses  Is  fre- 
quently termed  annoyance,  however.  It  Is  ap- 
parent that  considerably  more  than  an  atti- 
tude Is  Involved  in  the  psychological  response 
to  noise.  It  Is  In  this  area  of  the  physiologi- 
cal and  subtle  nervous  response  of  the  orga- 
nism to  noise  that  the  most  evident  basic 
progress  Is  being  made.  By  detemunlng  the 
effects  of  noise  and  similar  stressors  upon 
both  human  and  animal  subjects  It  is  be- 
coming possible  to  predict  the  non-obvlotis 
effects  of  stimulation  which  may  reach  into 
areas  of  our  life  quite  remote  from  the  orig- 
inal conditions  of  stimulation. 

The  complete  relationship  between  noise, 
physiological  and  psychological  state  have 
not  yet  been  rigorously  defined.  On  tbe  con- 
trary, a  variety  of  theories  concerning  the 
mechanisms  and  effects  are  still  being  con- 
structed. A  set  of  constructs  that  are  useful 
in  explaining  and  predicting  some  of  the  ef- 
fects of  noise  exposure  on  humans  Involve 
the  assumption  that  the  noise  stimulus  Is 
capable  of  producing  arousal  and  distraction. 
A  brief  description  of  these  two  concepts  may 
help  to  put  some  of  the  observed  effects  of 
noise  Into  some  sort  of  perspective. 

D.  O.  Hebb,  In  1955,  proposed  that  a  change 
In  stimulation  may  serve  not  only  as  cues 
(or  the  organism  but  may  alyo  activate  or 
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arouse  areas  of  the  cortex  which  are  Involved 
In  the  response  to  the  cues.  The  level  of 
arousal  achieved  under  a  particular  set  of 
circumstances  affects  the  efficiency  with 
which  a  respKsnse  is  performed.  Too  Uttle 
arousal  may  result  In  an  adequate  response, 
while  too  much  arousal  may  result  In  a  block- 
age or  interference  with  the  appropriate  re- 
sponse. This  effect  had  been  demonstrated 
behavlorally  and  a  law  describing  the  inter- 
action between  stlmiilatlon  and  response  as 
an  Inverted  U  bad  been  put  forth.  There  Is 
thus  some  level  of  simulation,  which  Is  the 
point  at  the  top  of  tbe  Inverted  U,  that  is 
optimum  for  eUcitlng  the  response  imder  tbe 
given  conditions.  This  optimum  level  is  a 
function  of  the  state  and  history  of  the 
organism  as  well  as  of  the  environment. 

The  ultimate  function  of  arousal  Is  to  pro- 
mote a  generalized  altering  *  *  *  to  stimu- 
lus Inputs  and  to  adapt  the  organisms  activ- 
ity or  stimulus  seeking  behavior  to  the  en- 
vironment. This  permits  tbe  subject  to 
achieve  and  maintain  a  specific  level  of 
homeostasis.  Physiologically,  the  arousal  de- 
scribed originates  In  the  reticular  formation 
of  the  brain  and  affects  tbe  Individual's  psy- 
chological state  as  well  as  the  state  of  the 
central  nervous  system.  These  effects  may 
be  demonstrated  by  measuring  the  secretion 
of  various  hormones,  by  autonomic  system 
measures  such  as  pulse  rate,  body  tempera- 
ture, respiration  and  rate  of  eyebllnk  or  by 
recording  the  electrical  activity  of  the  brain. 

Noise,  as  we  usually  conceive  of  It,  is  a 
stimulus  which  Is  particularly  suited  for 
eUcltlng  arousal.  The  varlabUlty  of  onset  and 
duration  of  noise,  and  the  various  levels  and 
patterns  It  may  acquire,  serve  to  {xoduce 
the  changes  in  stimulation  which  are  neces- 
sary conditions  for  ellcltatlon  of  the  arousal 
response  In  the  brain.  The  arousal  created 
by  noise  may  or  may  not  be  conducive  to 
adequate  performance  of  the  tasks  required 
as  Indicated  by  tbe  Inverted  U  shaped  curve 
where  optimum  performance  Is  at  the  top  of 
the  U  with  a  decline  at  either  side. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  noise  stimulus 
is  aiding  In  the  induction  of  a  specific  de- 
gree of  arousal  it  usually  possesses  some 
characteristic  of  dlstlngulshablllty  which  will 
prove  distracting.  This  aspect  of  the  noise 
stimulus  depends  to  a  considerable  degree 
upon  tbe  frame  at  reference  of  the  individ- 
ual and  carries  the  meaning  or  cues  for  re- 
sponse which  may  or  may  not  be  of  use 
in  tbe  particular  situation.  The  amount  at 
meaning  that  the  noise  possesses  for  tbe  In- 
dividual then  Is  a  measure  of  Its  IntelUgi- 
blllty  and  similarly  an  Indication  of  the  de- 
gree to  which  It  wUl  Interfere  with  the  other 
stimuli  that  tbe  subject  is  trying  to  attend 
to.  The  Interference  may  be  conceptualized 
more  readUy  If  it  is  assumed  that  the  in- 
dividual can  only  receive  Information 
through  a  limited  number  of  channels  at  a 
time,  and  must  therefore  attend  to  his  en- 
vironment by  switching  from  one  channel 
to  another.  If  a  noise  with  high  InteUlglbll- 
ity  Is  Inserted  in  some  of  these  channels, 
useful  information  cannot  be  processed  dur- 
ing that  period  and  as  a  consequence  some 
material  of  possible  use  to  the  person  wlU 
be  omitted  and  possibly  the  noise  will  be 
accepted  as  Information.  If  it  Is  assumed 
that  arousal  controls  the  rate  at  which  chan- 
nels are  switched  or  explored  It  appears  that 
there  is  some  optimal  rate  of  switching 
which  win  permit  the  Input  of  the  most 
amount  of  information  while  permitting  ap- 
propriate response.  Obviously  the  most  de- 
sirable rate  of  switching  Is  a  fimctlon  of 
the  complexity  of  the  material  being  used 
and  tbe  activity  required,  as  weU  as  the 
degree  of  Intelligibility  or  dlstractablllty  of 
the  noise  stimulus. 

Levels  of  arousal  and  dlstractablllty  which 
are  other  than  optimal  for  the  achievement 
of  homeostasis  In  tbe  environment  will  pro- 
duce stress  or  the  requirement  of  the  body 
to  exert  additional  effort  to  maintain  Itself 
under  the  conditions  of  exposure. 
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The  relation  between  arousal  levels  and 
stress  has  not  been  rigorously  defined,  how- 
ever It  may  be  stated  that  stimulation  be- 
yond certain  ascertainable  limits,  such  aa 
noise  under  experimentally  controlled  con- 
ditions, wlU  contribute  to  the  development 
of  a  stress  syndrrane  or  response.  Many 
sources  of  stimulation,  such  as  electrical 
shock,  noise,  heat,  cold,  or  confinement  have 
been  shown  to  be  physlologlcaUy  equivalent 
and  additive  under  suitable  conditions  so 
that  they  may  be  used  to  Induce  similar 
physiological  responses  which  are  of  a  de- 
fensive nature.  It  Is  quite  possible,  therefore, 
that  exposure  to  a  single  stress  condition, 
such  as  a  fixed  period  of  noise,  may  not  af- 
fect the  weU-belng  of  an  Individual,  how- 
ever, combined  with  social  pressures  which 
do  not  offer  a  posslbUlty  of  a  solution  or 
with  other  living  conditions  which  are 
equally  stressing,  a  dramatic  alteration  In 
the  person's  adjustment  may  occur.  Very  Ut- 
tle of  this  is  purely  demonstrable  with  the 
man  in  the  street,  however  an  increasing 
number  of  ftnimfti  and  human  laboratory 
studies  Indicate  that  Just  these  conditions 
may  be  developed. 

Recent  evidence  that  noise  exposures  can 
be  extremely  stressful  has  been  presented  as 
a  result  of  work  with  the  offspring  of  ani- 
mals exposed  to  noise  or  other  stressors  dur- 
ing pregnancy.  Morra,  of  Purdue  University 
has  demonstrated  repeatedly  that  exposing 
pregnant  female  rats  to  a  series  of  12  noise 
blasts  (96  db)  repeated  for  6  days  during 
the  second  semester  of  pregnancy  Induced 
lasting  changes  In  the  emotional  response 
of  the  offspring.  Emotional  response  is  here 
defined  In  terms  of  tbe  amount  of  activity 
observed  when  the  animal  is  placed  upon 
an  open  field  board.  The  reduction  In  move- 
ment observed  as  compared  with  controls, 
was  interpreted  as  an  increased  fear  of  tbe 
new  environment.  These  results  have  been 
achieved  by  many  other  investigators  using 
a  variety  of  soimd  exposures  and  other 
sources  of  stimulation  such  as  controUed 
electric  shock.  This  altered  behavior  ob- 
served in  the  offspring  of  stressed  rats  is  ac- 
companied by  alterations  In  central  nerv- 
ous system  development  and  growth  pattern, 
as  well  as  the  occurrence  of  precocious  pu- 
berty In  females  (Petropouloe  et  al.,  1968) 
( Vemadakls,  et  al.,  1967) .  It  is  of  more  than 
passing  Interest  that  Morra  has  demon- 
strated that  treating  the  pregnant  female 
rats  with  ethanol  prior  to  exposure  to  the 
noise  did  decrease  tbe  stressing  effects  of 
tbe  noise  and  consequently  alleviated  the 
effects  of  the  stress  upon  the  development  of 
the  offspring. 

Similar  behavioral  symptoms  of  stress  are 
also  observable  In  mice  exposed  to  crowding 
(KeUey,  1962)  Indicating  that  any  of  a 
variety  of  factors  in  our  environment  may 
contribute  or  Interact  to  produce  a  stress 
syndrome  which  may  then  be  expressed  In 
a  variety  of  ways  not  at  aU  obvious  upon 
Initial   Inspection. 

It  should  be  obvious  that  the  effects  of 
noise  upon  humans  are  not  generally  as 
dramatic  as  those  cited  In  the  studies  of 
prenataUy  stimulated  offspring  described. 
The  variety  of  other  variables  operating  upon 
humans  and  their  unique  adaptability  makes 
determination  of  any  such  effects  very  dif- 
ficult at  the  least,  in  addition  to  which  the 
sensitivity  of  the  animals  to  the  experimental 
treatments,  and  the  equivalence  of  the  treat- 
ments to  human  exposure,  do  not  permit 
direct  extrapolation  of  the  results. 

The  effects  of  noise  upon  human  psycho- 
logical behavior  are  likely  to  be  much  more 
prosaic,  but  still  based  upon  the  concepts 
of  stress  produced  by  arousal  and  distraction. 

The  general  arousal  which  may  be  Induced 
by  noise  exposure  does  appear  to  be  expressed 
In  social  activity.  The  single  most  Impressive 
Instance  of  this  behavior  is  reported  by  Oreen 
and  O'Neal.  A  nimiber  of  their  recent  experi- 
ments have  been  concerned  with  the  stimu- 
lation or  eUcltatlon  of  aggression  by  pres- 
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entAtlon  of  vaiiotu  Tlsual  matcrtals  showing 
aggresslT«  Activity.  In  tbla  particular  experi- 
ment the  male  subjects  were  shown  either  an 
aggresalve  boxing  film  or  a  fllm  depleting 
nonaggrwslTe  sporting  activities  such  as  ski- 
ing. A  situation  was  then  devised  which  per- 
mltted  the  subjects  to  deliver  electric  shocks 
to  an  experimental  accomplice.  During  this 
time  the  subjects  were  either  stimulated  with 
white  noise,  which  was  calculated  to  produce 
general  arousal,  or  were  provided  with  nor- 
mal sound  environment.  The  subjects  who 
had  seen  the  boxing  film  and  were  exposed 
to  the  noise  delivered  the  most  shocks  and 
tended  to  deliver  shocks  of  greater  intensity 
to  their  accomplices.  The  subjects  who  had 
not  seen  the  boxing  film  and  who  were  not 
exposed  to  noise  produced  the  least  amount 
of  aggressive  behavior.  Analysis  of  the  data 
also  Indicated  that  the  greatest  difference  In 
aggression  was  due  to  the  presence  or  ab- 
sencttof  the  noise  Induced  arousal.  No  report 
of  the  subjects  feelings  about  the  noise, 
whether  they  considered  it  as  an  annoyance 
or  not.  was  given,  however  the  noise  was 
effective  In  permitting  the  release  of  aggres- 
sive responses  which  were  better  controlled 
when  the  person  was  under  a  lower  level  of 
arousal. 

This  is  obviously  only  one  experimental 
teat  of  the  effectiveness  of  a  stressor  such  as 
noise  In  releasing  aroused  but  hitherto  con- 
trolled emotions,  however,  the  possibilities 
to  be  explored  In  the  effects  of  this  form  of 
stimulation  upon  social  Interaction  could 
prove  to  be. extremely  Interesting.  If  high 
levels  of  arousal  can  be  consistently  elicited 
which  promote  various  social  responses  the 
possibility  of  systematically  manipulating 
psychological  response  through  control  of  the 
environment  becomes  less  of  an  art  and  more 
of  a  predictable  discipline.  It  Is  a  body  of 
knowledge  such  as  this  that  will  be  necessary 
If  behavioral  scientists  are  eventually  to  be 
able  to  determine  the  optimal  conditions  for 
human  performance  \n  a  tachnologlcaUy  and 
socially  complex  society. 

General  statements  concerning  the  annoy- 
ance value  of  various  noises  are  difficult  to 
provide  not  only  because  of  the  wide  range 
of  possible  noises  available,  but  because  each 
Individual  Is  prepared  to  perceive  the  sounds 
In  quite  different  manners.  Depending  upon 
the  previous  assoclaUons  with  noise  or  the 
activities  that  the  Individual  U  Intent  upon 
his  response  to  the  noise  may  range  from 
actual  seeking  behavior  to  avoidance  or  com- 
plaint It  has  been  demonstrated,  and  Is  a 
part  of  conventional  wisdom,  that  the  noises 
aasocUt«l  with  personal  activity  are  not 
nearly  as  objectionable  as  thoM  of  other  peo- 
ple engaged  In  other  or  Identical  tasks.  A 
part  of  this  Is  because  the  noise  Is  usuaUy 
providing  cues  of  task  acoompIUhment  or 
JxJBBlbly  providing  the  Individual  with  a 
means  of  blocking  out  unwanted  Intrusive 
stlmuU.  On  the  other  hand,  the  noises  of 
neighbors  are  ustially  rated  as  far  more  ob- 
jectionable even  though  the  same  equip- 
ment may  be  in  operaUon.  Noises  which  are 
associated  with  known  but  remote  fears,  such 
as  a  siren,  an  airplane  flying  low  directly 
overhead  or  the  conversation  of  staff  In  a 
hospital  may  be  well  within  the  levels  of 
noUe  which  are  tolerable  but  the  emotional 
meaning  is  sufficiently  potent  that  the  sub- 
ject's attention  is  invariably  distracted  and 
a*  a  consequence  he  becomes  Increasingly 
annoyed  with  the  exposure 

Adaptation  to  both  neutral  and  emoUon- 
ally  laden  noises  will  occur  with  repeated 
•xposure.  ThU  adaptation  wlU  be  a  func- 
tion of  several  variables  which  also  control 
the  initial  response  These  Include,  the  fre- 
quency with  which  a  noise  occurs,  and  lu 
intensity  as  well  as  the  pitch  of  the  noise. 
Notses  with  higher  pitch  are  generally  rated 
as  more  annoying.  As  noises  change  In  ran- 
domneas  of  onset.  Intensity  or  point  of  ori- 
gin the  annoyance  value  also  Increaaee.  All 
of  thoee  factors  which  have  to  do  with  chang- 
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ing  stimulus  qualities  might  thus  be  ex- 
pected to  change  the  annoyance  value  of  a 
sound. 

There  Is  also  some  evidence  that  per- 
sonality factors  may  affect  response  to  noise. 
Frith  has  utilized  a  model  put  forth  by  E^s- 
enck  which  purports  to  describe  people  on 
an  Introversion-extroversion  personality 
scale  as  a  function  of  their  liability  to 
arousal  or  response  to  stimulation.  Using 
the  tools  available  and  noise  as  a  stimulus 
demonstrated  that  certain  levels  of  noise 
will  cause  an  Increase  In  arousal  In  extro- 
verts which  Improved  their  performance  on 
the  specific  tasks  but  which  did  not  affect 
the  p>erformance  of  Introverts  who  are  al- 
ready responding  at  peak  efllclency.  The 
study  puts  forth  more  questions  than  an- 
swers, such  as.  are  there  introversion-extro- 
version differences  In  the  annoyance  prop- 
erties of  noise  as  well  as  the  better  defined 
levels  of  arousal?  and  do  the  personality 
types  perform  differently  on  a  variety  of 
tasks  related  to  conventional  human  per- 
formance or  behavior?  Similarly,  what  would 
have  happened  If  the  Introvert  group  sup- 
posedly operating  at  peak  arousal  level  were 
exposed  to  increased  noise  loads?  Some  of 
these  answers  are  forthcoming  already. 

At  least  one  study  by  Cohen  et  al.  directed 
at  the  relation  between  personality  and  re- 
sponse to  noise,  has  Indicated  that  the  poor- 
est performance  on  a  vigilance  task  with 
high  levels  of  noise  was  exhibited  by  sub- 
jects with  anxiety  and  neurotic  tendencies 
as  revealed  by  a  personality  questionnaire. 
Extending  the  work  of  Prith  introversion 
was  also  shown  to  be  associated  with  poor 
test  performance. 

The  effects  of  noise  upon  sleep  disruption 
are  relevant  to  discussions  of  human  behav- 
ior in  that  the  subsequent  performance  of 
Individuals  with  inadequate  sleep  or  Inter- 
rupted sleep  patterns  is  likely  to  be  poorer 
than  that  of  the  well  rested  Individual.  If 
sleep  Interruption  Is  severe  enough  changes 
in  f)erceptlon  and  social  response  occur 
which  may  even  extend  to  hallucinations 
and  delusional  response.  These  conditions  are 
obviously  rarely  experienced  except  In  the 
laboratory  but  are  of  Interest  as  Indications 
that  more  subtle  respwnsee  may  occur  with 
lesser  amounts  of  deprivation. 

Conversely,  noise  can  facilitate  the  per- 
formance of  people  who  have  been  deprived 
of  adequate  sleep.  Systematic  experiments 
utilizing  sleep  deprived  persons  performing 
vigilance  tasks  have  shown  that  the  general 
arousal  produced  by  noise  exposure  partially 
compensates  for  the  decreased  arousal  showa 
with  sleep  deprivation.  This  compensation 
has  limits,  obviously,  and  Its  practicality  as 
a  performance  tool  Is  limited  to  some  extent. 
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In  summary,  noise  affects  human  behavior 
by  Inducing  changes  In  work  perform- 
ance, the  production  of  psychological 
responses     either     directly     to     the     noise 
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or  by  releasing  responses  which  would 
normally  be  held  In  control,  and  by  Inter- 
fering with  adequate  rest  or  sleep  patterns. 
It  has  been  Indicated  that  work  perform- 
ance Is  most  affected  when  complex  tasks  are 
Involved.  These  tasks  frequently  Involve 
timing  behaviors  and  a  requirement  for  at- 
tending to  a  number  of  different  tasks  which 
are  proceeding  at  different  rates.  Psychologi- 
cal response  to  noise  Is  much  more  difficult 
to  evaluate  because  of  the  variety  of  mean- 
ings that  the  noise  possesses  for  the  different 
subjects  and  the  conditions  of  exposure.  It 
appears  that  the  most  profitable  exploration 
of  psychological  noise  effects  may  be  the 
Indirect  approach  of  experimentally  deter- 
mining the  degree  of  psychophysiological 
stress  Imposed  upon  animals  and  humans  as 
a  consequence  of  various  noise  exposures. 
Of  equal  Importance  Is  the  determination  of 
the  effects  of  noise  on  social  response  of 
humans.  This  area  has  received  no  reason- 
able attention,  yet  It  is  entirely  possible  that 
a  whole  area  of  manipulation  of  social  re- 
sponse may  be  available  through  the  control 
of  stressors  such  as  noise.  Similar,  though 
lees  direct  control  over  personal  and  social 
behavior  may  also  be  available  through  ma- 
nipulation of  the  Bleep  environment  so  that 
the  sleep  obtained  is  sufficient  that  thought 
processes  and  personal  responses  are  not 
In terf erred  with.  As  the  technological  and 
social  pressures  In  our  rapidly  changing  so- 
ciety Increase  we  are  going  to  find  that  the 
stresses  associated  with  noise  are  going  to 
become  very  Important  factors  In  the  pro- 
duction of  a  habitable  environment.  From 
the  evidence  available.  It  appears  that  the 
time  for  reeearch  Is  now  and  not  after  con- 
ditions have  advanced  to  a  pomt  where  ac- 
tive remedial  action  cannot  be  taken. 


A  STsmcs  Analyst's  Vtxw  or  Noisx 

AND    USBAN    PUUVMTNO 

(By  Martin  Wachs  and  Joseph  L.  Schofer,  as- 
sistant professors.  Department  of  Systems 
Engineering  and  Center  for  Urban  Studies. 
University  of  Illinois  at  Clilcago  Circle) 
(Figures  not  shown  In  Rxcoao) 
nmoDXTcnoN 
The  seventies  have  arrived  with  the  prom- 
ise that  they  will  be  the  decade  of  the  en- 
vironment. At  the  beginning  of  the  sixties 
only  a  few  vocal  conservationists  and  some 
activist  eoologlsts  were  truly  worried  about 
the  effects  of  technology  on  the  quality  of 
our  natural  and  man-made  environment. 
The  rest  of  us  generally  enjoyed  the  benefits 
of  modem  transportation  systems  and  in- 
dustrial processes  without  too  much  concern 
for  their  effects  upon  the  air  we  breathe,  the 
water  we  drink  and  swim  In,  the  country- 
side we  see,  or  the  sounds  which  surround 
us  In  our  dally  lives.  Today,  the  layman  Is 
more  vitally  concerned  with  these  Issues,  and 
it  Is  fsshlonable  to  speak  of  conservation 
and  ecology  in  the  mass  media  and  at  cock- 
tail parties.  Time  will  show  ua  whether  this 
concern  Is  merely  a  passing  fad  which  wUl 
fade  away  without  much  effective  action  to 
show  for  today's  vocal  energy,  or  whether  we 
are  Indeed  at  the  threshold  of  a  decade  of 
technological  humanism  during  which  we 
wlU  act  collectively  to  make  technology  per- 
form according  to  a  new  set  of  environmental 
standards. 

Ouldlng  the  development  of  the  environ- 
ments In  which  we  live,  whether  niral  or 
urban.  Is  a  task  of  very  great  complexity.  A 
broad  spectrum  of  technologies  makes  some 
aspects  of  life  easier  and  more  pleasant,  but 
some  technologies  have  detrimental  side  ef- 
fects, and  In  general,  the  Introduction  of 
technologies  has  served  to  Increase  both  the 
number  and  complexity  of  the  Interactions 
which  affect  and  are  affected  by  our  dally 
Uves. 

For  example,  the  use  of  chemical  fertilisers 
has  greatly  increased  farm  productivity; 
many  families  have  been  forced  to  leave  Um 
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land  and  enter  the  cities  because  of  the  re- 
duced economic  need  for  large  numbers  of 
farmers;  In  some  cases,  agricultural  chemi- 
cals have  polluted  streams  and  even  poisoned 
food  products:  the  market  for  natural  fer- 
tilizers has  all  but  been  eliminated,  and 
consequenUy,  the  by-products  of  urban  sew- 
age treatment  facilities  cannot  be  sold.  To 
understand  and  accurately  anticipate  the 
round  of  effects  which  result  from  major 
changes  in  the  environment,  such  as  the  In- 
troduction of  new  technologies,  the  con- 
struction of  new  public  and  private  facilities, 
or  even  major  modifications  In  social  policies, 
there  Is  an  Increasing  need  for  more  reliable, 
comprehensive,  and  diverse  Information 
about  the  Interactions  between  technology 
and  the  environment  for  living.  Without 
such  Information,  choices  which  will  have 
Important  Impacts  on  the  quality  of  our  lives 
may  be  made,  as  has  often  occurred  In  the 
past,  without  regard  for  the  nature  and  In- 
cidence of  these  Impacts. 

Therefore,  If  desirable,  rational  change  Is  to 
be  fostered,  a  strong  Information  base,  lead- 
ing to  theories  and  methodologies  for  analy- 
sis, prediction,  and  choice  will  be  required. 
Because  of  the  diversity  of  these  needs,  many 
skilled  people,  possessUig  a  broad  variety  of 
capabilities,  must  be  called  upon  to  contrib- 
ute to  the  process.  Those  who  develop  and 
design  our  new  systems,  frequenUy  engineers, 
must  come  to  their  tasks  with  a  broader  set 
of  Information  support  than  they  have  had 
In  the  past.  Beyond  their  own  capabilities, 
they  will  need  Increasingly  more  comprehen- 
sive and  reliable  assistance  from  medical 
doctors,  behavioral  and  life  scientists,  ecolo- 
glsts,  lawyers,  and  representatives  of  virtually 
every  area  of  study. 

Medical  specialists  must  act  to  understand 
and  anticipate  the  effects  of  new  techno- 
logical systems  upon  our  bodies,  and  psy- 
chologists must  measure  and  predict  their 
effects  upon  our  behavior.  Legal  experts  must 
work  all  of  this  Information  into  legislative 
and  fiscal  programs  which  enable  us  to  build 
new  systems  to  Improve  certain  aspects  of 
the  quality  of  life  while  minimizing  detri- 
mental effects  upon  other  aspects  of  the 
quality  of  life. 

A  difficult  but  essential  task  is  the  transla- 
tion of  information  developed  by  these  va- 
rloiis  specialists  Into  the  design  of  environ- 
ments which  Improve  the  quality  of  our  dally 
lives.  If  medical  specialists  determine  that 
noise  of  certain  frequencies  and  Intensities 
Is  harmful  to  hearing  In  a  laboratory,  or 
psychologists  determine  that  there  are  par- 
ticular thresholds  of  noise  levels  which  de- 
crease one's  ability  to  concentrate  or  relax, 
this  in  no  way  assures  that  we  can  design 
our  cities  to  minimize  harmful  effects,  or  to 
allow  concentration  and  relaxation.  Today 
we  are  learning  more  about  the  physiological 
and  psychological  Impacts  of  noise,  but  the 
transfer  of  this  knowledge  into  criteria  for 
the  design  of  residences,  workplaces,  or  com- 
munities is  a  difficult  problem  which  remains 
largely  unsolved.  In  a  laboratory  we  generally 
measure  the  effects  of  a  single  stimulus  upon 
an  Individual  In  a  controlled  envlronmet.  It 
Is  difficult  to  transfer  laboratory  flrKHngn  to 
conclusions  about  complex  environments  In 
which  many  stimuli  simultaneously  affect 
many  Individuals. 

Putting  all  of  these  types  of  Information 
together  and  arriving  at  a  decision  Is  ulti- 
mately the  responsibility  of  our  elected  offi- 
cials. Still,  there  Is  another  role  to  be  played 
at  the  technical  level  which  calls  for  defining 
the  most  appropriate  kinds  of  Information, 
securing  It  from  reliable  sources,  and  pack- 
aging It  so  It  Is  responsive  both  to  the  prob- 
lems at  hand  and  to  the  needs  of  the  decision 
maker.  Until  recentiy  we  have  thought  of 
men  and  women  who  performed  these  func- 
tions as  urban  planners.  As  the  tasks  and  the 
problems  themselves  have  become  increas- 
ingly more  complex,  and  as  we  have  recog- 
nized their  complexity,  the  skills  required  to 
accomplish  them  satisfaotmlly  have  changed. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  vise  of  analytic  methods  and  high  speed 
computers  has  become  mandatory  for  study- 
ing large  and  complex  systems;  furthermore, 
recent  years  have  brought  about  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  critical  significance  of  the  Inter- 
action of  technology  with  society  In  the  de- 
termination of  the  quality  of  our  lives.  A  new 
kind  of  specialist  has  begun  to  appear,  and 
he  has  been  given  a  variety  of  names:  xirban 
systems  engineer,  systems  analyst,  etc.  These 
people  specialize  In  being  generallsts.  IdeaHy, 
they  have  a  fundamental  understanding  of 
technology,  analytic  techniques,  computers, 
and  the  Interactions  between  social  and  tech- 
nological systems.  One  of  their  most  Impor- 
tant characteristics  is  the  ability  to  know 
when  and  where  to  seek  help  from  specialists. 

The  urban  systems  engineer  has  the  role  of 
Integrating  the  contributions  of  the  various 
experts  in  order  to  recommend  courses  of  ac- 
tion which  are  both  effective  and  efficient. 
Many  cities  and  a  large  number  of  private 
firms  have  established  offices  of  system 
analysis  In  order  to  carry  out  this  Integrative 
function.  The  systems  engineer  mtist  produce 
said  analyze  estimates  of  the  widest  possible 
range  of  costs  and  performance  of  new  physi- 
cal and  social  systems.  Including  transporta- 
tion, the  delivery  of  health  services,  urban 
renewal,  and  bousing.  He  provides  the  ulti- 
mate corporate  and  public  decision-makers 
with  the  results  of  this  analysis,  and  so  plays 
a  critical  role  In  determining  the  patterns  of 
growth  and  change  In  our  urban  society. 

Because  of  his  central  and  Integrative  role 
It  Is  Important,  when  considering  what 
might  be  done  about  the  critical  environ- 
mental problem  of  noise,  to  understand  some 
of  the  basic  points  of  view  adopted  by  the 
systems  engineer  In  analyzing  problems.  Such 
an  understanding  will  help  other  specialists 
by  indicating  what  kinds  of  Information  they 
might  be  called  upon  to  supply  relative  to 
the  design  of  urban  systems,  and  what  some 
of  the  critical  decision  variables  may  be.  The 
remainder  of  this  paper  Is,  therefore,  devoted 
to  a  discussion  of  some  of  the  points  of  view 
of  urban  systems  engineers  related  to  deci- 
sion-making In  which  they  must  participate, 
and  the  Implications  of  these  points  of  idew 
for  the  consideration  of  noise  factors  In  the 
design  and  planning  of  future  urban  systems. 

SOMK    BASIC     CONCEPTS    IN    BTBTEMS    ANALYSIS 

When  considering  the  structure,  opera- 
tions, and  conflgxirations  of  urban  systems, 
the  systems  analyst  genersilly  thinks  In  terms 
of  the  system  Itself  as  a  set  of  components, 
operating  rules,  and  interrelationships  which 
takes  in  inputs  and  produces  a  set  of  system 
outputs.  The  system,  then.  Is  viewed  as  a 
means  of  converting  the  Inputs  Into  outputs. 
Let  us  consider  the  example  of  a  tranq>orta- 
tlon  system  for  a  metropolitan  area.  The 
Inputs  to  such  a  system  are  the  resources. 
Including  land,  money,  materials,  labor,  and 
knowledge,  required  to  plan,  design,  build 
and  operate  the  system.  The  outputs  of  the 
transportation  system  are  the  results  that  we 
attain  when  we  build  the  system  and  place 
It  m  operation.  Outputs  falls  into  two  cate- 
gories, which  might  be  called  performance 
outputs  and  concomitant  outputs}  Perform- 
ance outputs  are  those  which  achieve  the 
purposes  for  which  the  system  was  built. 
In  the  case  of  the  transportation  system, 
performance  outputs  Include,  for  example, 
the  ability  to  get  from  one  place  to  another 
In  a  region,  the  accessibility  of  a  particular 
place,  and  the  ability  to  move  a  particular 
commodity  or  group  of  i>eople.  The  properties 
or  characteristics  of  these  performance  out- 
puts Include  travel  times,  costs,  capacity, 
comfort,  and  convenience.  These  all  refer  to 
performance  outputs  because  we  build  our 
transportation  systems  to  achieve  objectives 
related  to  these  variables.  In  addition,  be- 
cause of  the  ways  In  which  we  use  available 
technology  to  build  our  systems  and  provide 
performance  outputs,  we  also  produce  con- 
comitant outputs,  or  by-products,  not  re- 
lated to  our  objectives.  Thus,  when  we  build 
transportation  systems  we  produce  air  pollu- 
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tion,  traffic  accidents,  disruption  of  space,  and 
of  course,  noise.  We  don't  want  to  build  sys- 
tems which  are  noisy;  but  In  order  to  achieve 
objectives  related  to  the  performance  varia- 
bles, we  are  bound  by  the  limits  of  our 
technical  knowledge  and  design  Ingenuity  to 
produce  these  concomitants  as  well. 

The  urban  systems  engineer  Is  also  con- 
cerned with  the  consequences '  upon  society 
of  both  classes  of  outputs  produced  by  our 
urban  systems.  To  continue  the  example  of 
the  transportation  system,  consequences  of 
the  performance  outputs  are  Increased  free- 
dom to  live  and  work  where  we  choose,  and 
the  greater  availability  of  goods  and  services. 
Consequences  of  the  concomitant  outputs  in- 
clude personal  annoyance,  discomfort,  and 
possibly  negative  effects  upon  both  the 
health  of  the  citizenry  and  their  patterns  of 
behavior. 

In  his  role  In  guiding  the  development  of 
such  systems,  the  systems  engineer  tries  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  people  and  Institutions 
which  will  interact  with  those  systems.  His 
principal  concern  is  to  achieve  a  desirable 
degree  of  control  over  the  total  spectrum  of 
effects  which  the  system  can  be  expected 
to  have  on  Its  environment.  He  may  work 
directly  with  the  Inputs  to  the  system.  Its 
Internal  structure  and  operation,  or  with 
direct  control  on  Its  outputs.  Invariably  the 
context  of  his  examination  Is  the  choice  be- 
tween alternative  systems.  Returning  to  the 
previous  example,  the  systems  engineer  may 
consider  leaving  the  transportation  system 
unchanged  (doing  nothing  or  something), 
modifying  the  manner  In  which  the  existing 
system  operates,  or  changing  over  to  a  com- 
pletely different  transportation  technology. 

The  problem  of  choosing  between  alterna- 
tive system  configurations  becomes  one  of 
selecting  resources,  from  a  supply  always 
limited  by  competing  uses,  in  order  to  achieve 
a  desired  mix  of  performance  outputs  and  a 
set  of  concomitant  outputs  which  are  accept- 
able, within  some  limits,  although  some  may 
never  be  desirable.  If  we  specify  that  the  con- 
comitant outputs  of  our  transportation  sys- 
tems must  be  very  rigidly  limited  to  low  levels 
of  disruption,  noise,  and  pollution  we  are. 
In  effect,  building  a  box  within  which  we 
must  do  our  best  to  meet  performance  objec- 
tives with  limited  resoiirces.  The  more  rigid 
our  limits,  the  smaller  the  box,  and  the 
harder  It  Is  to  build  a  system  which  will 
perform  well  and  be  economically  feasible. 

Economic  feasibility,  or  economic  Justifi- 
cation, is  usuaUy  a  very  Important  aspect  of 
the  choices  regarding  the  development  of  any 
system,  whether  in  the  private  or  public 
sector.  The  manufacturer  builds  a  plant  to 
make  a  product  which  can  be  sold  for  a  rea- 
sonable profit  on  his  Investment.  Llkevrise, 
the  city  builds  an  airport  to  encourage  the 
development  and  growth  of  air  transporta- 
tion, which  will  have  a  demonstrable  effect 
on  the  economy  of  the  city  and  Its  tax  rolls. 
The  resource  requirements  for  most  system 
changes  are  usually  Justified  In  terms  of  the 
performance  outputs  and  consequences 
which  they  produce.  The  manufacturer  de- 
cides to  build  his  plant  on  the  basis  of  the 
expected  sales  of  its  products;  the  city 
chooses  to  build  an  airport  to  maintain  or 
improve  Its  relative  position  in  a  competitive 
economy.  The  primary  focus,  then,  of  the 
supporting  analysis  and  design  processes,  and 
of  the  choice  Itself,  Is  usually  on  the  relation- 
ship between  the  Investment  costs  (Inputs) 
and  the  expected  returns  (performance  out- 
puts and  consequences) . 

The  systems  engineer  talks  about  this  sit- 
uation In  terms  of  cost-effectiveness.  The 
systems  we  choose  should  be  efficient  In  that 
they  perform  at  the  lowest  possible  cost  tot 
the  chosen  level  of  effectiveness.  If  we  desire 
systems  which  are  more  effective  in  minimiz- 
ing noise,  however,  we  may  make  It  extremely 
costly  to  reach  certain  desired  levels  of 
performance  outputs.  If  we  want  systems 
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with  high  levels  of  performance,  and  we  wish 
to  keep  the  co«t«  low.  we  will  undoubtedly 
have  to  tolerate  higher  levels  of  concomitant 
outputs.  Including  noise. 

To  Illustrate  this  principal,  consider  the 
selection  of  a  particular  transportation  al- 
ternative m  an  urban  area.  The  analyst  may 
choose,  as  a  measure  of  the  transportation 
performance  of  each  alternative,  the  total 
annual  cost  of  transportation  In  the  region. 
This  includes  costs  of  facility  construction 
and  operation,  total  motor  vehicle  operating 
coats  (fuel,  tires.  Insurance,  depreciation 
etc.) .  tolls,  transit  fares,  etc.  A  reasonable 
objective  might  be  to  select  the  system  with 
the  lowest  total  expected  cost  per  year.  This 
would  be  acceptable  If  all  relevant  character- 
istics of  the  system  could  be  measured  In 
terms  of  transportation  costs.  This,  unfor- 
tunately. Is  clearly  not  the  case.  The  noise 
which  each  system  produces  may  result  In 
serloxis  consequences  which  are  difficult  or 
Impossible  to  measure  as  dollar  costs.  Con- 
ceptually. If  the  cumulative  effect  of  the 
noise  generated  by  each  alternative  could 
be  measured,  we  might  find  that  the  rela- 
tionships between  total  transportation  costs 
and  cumulative  noise  would  appear  as  shown 
In  Figure  1. 

The  alternatives  under  examination  are 
designated  Al.  A2.  A3,  and  A4:  all  possible 
alternatives,  defined  by  existing  technology, 
fall  In  the  shaded  area.  Selecting  A4.  which 
gives  the  lowest  total  transportation  costs. 
may  appear  to  be  desirable,  but  Figure  1 
shows  that  the  Impact  of  unwanted  noise 
may  be  severe.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we 
arbitrarily  define  a  rigid  noise  standard  S-S'. 
such  that  no  transportation  system  may  pro- 
duce more  noise  than  this,  only  Al  Is  ac- 
ceptable, and  total  transportation  costs  will 
be  relatively  high.  The  added  transportation 
costs  necessary  to  build  Al  instead  of  A4.  In 
fact,  reflects  the  cost  In  the  transportation 
system  of  strict  noise  standard  S-S'  over  the 
weaker  standard.  R-R*.  This  simple  example 
suggests  that  when  we  establish  standards 
for  concomitants  such  as  noise.  It  will  be 
Important  to  recognize  the  full  costs  of  doing 
so.  It  Is  Interesting  to  note,  of  course,  that 
the  limits  of  existing  technology  suggests 
that  a  cheaper  alternative.  Bl.  could  be 
Identified  which  also  meets  the  more  strict 
noise  standard  S-S'. 

If  we  had  the  capability  not  only  to 
measure  the  cumulative  noise  output  of 
transportation  systems,  but  alao  to  place  a 
dollar  value  on  them,  the  diagram  relating 
noise  to  total  system  costs  might  appear  as 
shown  In  Figure  3. 

Notice  that,  since  It  generates  a  large 
amount  of  noise.  A4  has  become  more  costly 
than  A3,  and  the  latter  Is  now  the  least  oostly 
(most  desirable)  alternative.  Even  without 
noise  standards.  Figure  2  provides  us  with  a 
capability  to  make  rational  choices  about 
transportation  systems,  taking  Into  account 
Che  dollar  value  of  their  noise  outputs.  Un- 
fortunately, the  tools  for  producing  Figure 
2.  that  Is.  techniques  for  estimating  the 
dollar  cost  of  noise  outputs,  are  not  avail- 
able. Hence,  we  are  left  with  the  dUBc\ilt 
choice  presented  by  Figure  1. 

The  nature  of  the  choices  which  we  face 
In  controlling  and  developing  our  environ- 
ment Is  clear,  although  the  paths  which  we 
Should  select  are  not.  We  are  faced  with  a 
variety  of  decisions  regarding  the  levels  of 
Input  costs,  performance  outputs,  and  con- 
comitant outputs  which  result  from  the 
complex  systems  we  choose  to  live  with  In  the 
future.  The  relationships  between  these 
levels  of  Inputs  and  outputs  are  often  called 
tradeoffs.  We  are  asking  the  power  companies 
to  trade  off  higher  oasts  for  lower  levels  of 
pollution  emissions:  transportation  planners 
trade  off  needed  accessibility  with  undesir- 
able neighborhood  disruption:  airlines  are 
asked  to  trade  off  higher  fares,  and  perhaps, 
therefore,  decreased  revenues,  for  lower  noise 
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levels;  a  young  couple  trades  the  high  noise 
levels  associated  with  living  near  a  rapid 
transit  line  for  lower  rent  and  a  shorter 
Journey  to  work. 

Because  of  the  Importance  of  the  perform- 
ance output,  for  which  systems  are  built  and 
operated.  It  Is  not  likely  that  we  will  ever 
build  transportation  systems,  recreatlon.il  fa- 
cilities, industries,  or  residences  purposely  to 
a<yileve  goals  related  to  noise  level.  Noise  will 
remain  a  concomitant  output  of  our  systems, 
as  will  other  environmental  factors  such  as 
air  and  water  pollution.  We  observe,  however, 
a  growing  consideration  of  these  concomi- 
tants In  the  literature  of  urban  and  indus- 
trial planning.  Planners  of  twenty  years  ago 
were  largely  unaware  of  the  pollution  and 
noise  aspects  of  industrial  plants  or  high- 
ways. Today,  within  limits  Imposed  by  per- 
formance-oriented objectives  and  costs,  they 
are  trying  more  frequently  to  make  choices, 
where  alternatives  are  available,  which  mini- 
mize the  negative  coasequences  of  these 
concomitants  upon  communities. 

If  this  trend  Is  to  be  extended  and  ex- 
panded, demands  will  be  placed  on  all  ele- 
ments In  our  society,  including  the  research- 
er, the  decision  maker,  the  technologist,  and 
the  consumer. 

The  researcher  must  work  to  develop  a 
better  technical  understanding  of  the  rela- 
tively unstudied  concomitant  effects  of  ovir 
systems  and  technologies,  so  that,  where 
additional  resources  are  required  to  over- 
come them,  those  expenditures  can  be  sup- 
ported on  a  strong  foundation  of  Informa- 
tion. For  example,  we  must  learn  more  about 
the  physiological  effects  of  noise  If  we  are  to 
Justify  rationally  the  high  costs  of  reducing 
them.  We  must  also  learn  more  about  the 
characteristics  of  buildings,  machines,  and 
community  layouts  which  will  enable  us  to 
control  the  Impact  of  ndse  on  the  human 
being.  As  long  as  such  complex  tradeoff  deci- 
sions must  be  made  on  the  basis  of  limited 
Information,  those  who  are  responsible  for 
the  choices  must  learn  to  weigh  all  of  the 
factors.  Including  the  concomitant  conse- 
quences along  with  the  Inputs  and  perform- 
ance outputs.  The  systems  engineer  plays  a 
role  here  as  well,  for  he  has  the  responsi- 
bility for  seeing  that  the  most  cosnprehenslve 
and  reliable  set  of  Information  Is  presented 
to  the  decision  makers  The  history  of  high- 
way transportation  choices  during  the  past 
decade  Is  a  story  of  decision  makers  and 
analysts  alike  becoming  Increasingly  more 
responsive  to  concomitants  such  as  aeethecics, 
noLse.  community  disruption,  and  safety. 

On  the  technologists  rests  the  heavy  re- 
sponsibility for  seeking  out  new  ways  of 
providing  needed  services  and  systems  with- 
out the  concomitant  outputs  produced  by 
existing  systems.  Quieter  and  cleaner  Jet  en- 
gines and  automobiles  represent  needs  which 
technologists  are  beginning  to  meet,  but  the 
costs  so'e  still  very  high:  there  Is  also,  of 
course,  the  danger  of  producing  new,  and 
equally  unmanageable  concomitants  In  the 
process  of  reducing  other  side  effects.  Nu- 
clear power  plants  are  clean  and  quiet,  but 
they  bring  about  the  dangers  of  heat  pollu- 
tion and  radiation  hazards.  Technological  In- 
novation until  recently  has  been  guided  pri- 
marily by  pressviree  to  produce  new  perform- 
ance outputs,  or  to  produce  existing  ones 
at  lower  costs.  Now  there  Is  a  need  to  focus 
the  efforts  of  the  technologist  on  ways  to 
eliminate  undesirable  concomitant  outputs, 
such  as  noises,  at  low  cost  and  without  de- 
grading system  performance. 

Finally,  there  is  a  need  for  the  consumer 
to  be  both  concerned  and  informed.  He  must 
be  concerned  about  the  concomitant  effects 
of  the  products  and  services  he  purchases. 
Including  foods,  transportation,  housing,  and 
energy:  he  must  be  informed  of  both  the 
dangers  and  the  opportunities,  so  that  he 
may  effectively  support  rational  choices  by 
both  Industry  and  government. 
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Treating  noise  in  the  urban  environment: 
Controlling  the  location  of  activities 

The  problem  of  noise  In  our  environment, 
arising  from  the  characteristics  of  our  tech- 
nologies and  why  we  utilize  them,  typically 
reflect  tradeoffs  in  system  decision  making. 
There  are  three  principal  avenues  of  ap- 
proach open  to  the  system  analyst  or  plan- 
ner In  treating  these  problems:  development 
of  new  technologies,  careful  choice  and  con- 
trol of  the  location  of  noise  sources  and 
receivers,  and  direct  control  of  noise  Itself, 
While  technological  Innovation  con  be  ex- 
pected to  be  the  most  productive  path  to 
eliminating  any  problem  of  concomitant  ef- 
fects, the  long  time  la^  typically  associated 
with  invention  and  implementation  usually 
lead  the  systems  engineer  to  look  first  at 
more  immediate  solutions.  Influencing  the 
location  of  noise  sources  and  noise  sensitive 
activities  In  urban  areas  represents  a  macro- 
scopic approach  to  the  problem  open  to  the 
analyst. 

One  of  the  principal  tradeoffs  which  must 
be  made  In  urban  systems  design  is  between 
the  benefits  which  we  derive  from  accessi- 
bility to  services  and  systems  and  the  dis- 
comforts which  arise  from  proximity.  We 
want  to  be  near  work,  firehouses,  hospitals, 
stores,  and  theaters,  but  we  suffer  when  these 
are  all  In  our  back  yards.  We  use  zoning  ordi- 
nances, sometimes  Ineffectively,  to  attempt 
to  provide  us  with  the  collective  benefits  of 
accessible  factories  and  business,  while  in- 
sulating most  people  from  their  negative 
effects.  Including  noise.  We  rely  heavily  upon 
public  and  private  transportation  systems  to 
provide  this  accessibility  without  proximity, 
but  we  find  that  those  relatively  ubiquitous 
systems  themselves  are  generators  of  a  large 
proportion  of  the  noise  In  urban  areas.  Those 
whose  residences  are  proximate  to  especially 
noisy  transportation  facilities  bear  a  burden 
so  that  the  population  as  a  whole  can  live  in 
relative  isolation  from  the  noise  and  smoke 
of  Industry  and  conunerce. 

There  is  fairly  Uttle  fiexlblllty  in  the  de- 
sign of  Intra-urban  transportation  facilities 
which  would  permit  the  location  of  these  fa- 
cilities away  from  residences  in  order  to 
minimize  the  noise  and  other  concomitant 
effects  which  not  only  detract  from  the  qual- 
ity of  those  residences,  but  may  also  be  phys- 
ically harmful.  To  perform  effectively,  trans- 
portation systems  must  be  built  In  network 
configurations  which  follow  urban  density. 
In  fact,  it  is  well  known  that  dense  residen- 
tial development  follows  transportation  net- 
work facilities,  because  the  accessibility 
benefits  outweigh  the  discomforts  and  the 
perceived  health  hazards  of  noise  and  other 
concomitants. 

For  example,  attitude  sturreys  have  shown 
that,  while  homeowners  recognize  urban  free- 
ways as  sources  of  noise,  air  pollution,  and 
safety  hazards  for  their  children,  they  find 
it  desirable  to  be  located  as  close  as  five 
blocks  from  such  facilities;  furthermore  they 
generally  would  be  reluctant  to  move  if  a 
new  freeway  were  to  be  btillt  even  closer  to 
their  homes.*  The  tradeoff  relationships  rep- 
resenting both  the  desire  for  proximity  and 
the  concern  for  avoiding  unpleasant  con- 
comitants have  recently  been  measured 
mathematically  by  urban  systems  engineers 
and  may  now  be  used  as  design  tools.' 

One  of  the  difficulties  which  arises  in  the 
use  of  such  information  In  design  and  deci- 
sion Is  the  unreliability  of  consumer  percep- 
tions as  they  are  Identified  through  purchas- 
ing decisions  and  attitude  surveys.  While 
such  approaches  allow  the  use  of  consumer 
preferences  for  guiding  urban  design,  the 
average  citizen  may  not  be  aware  of  the 
physiological  and  psychological  hazards  as- 
sociated with  the  outputs  of  some  common 
systems.  The  resident  of  an  apartment  near 
an  expressway  may  be  willing  to  smell  auto- 
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mobile  exhaust  fumes,  but  he  might  not  wish 
to  expose  his  children  to  lead  poisoning.  Free 
lead  from  automobile  exhausts,  however, 
cannot  be  sensed  by  humans,  and  hence 
choices  of  apartment  locations  do  not  re- 
flect this  factor.  Similarly,  families  can  be- 
come accustomed  to  the  sound  of  elevated 
trains  a  few  feet  from  their  windows,  but  the 
fact  that  they  select  an  apartment  near  such 
a  facility  does  not  Insure  that  their  health 
will  be  unaffected. 

It  becomes  the  responsibility  of  the  scien- 
tist, the  medical  doctor,  and  ultimately,  the 
urban  systems  analyst,  to  give  fair  considera- 
tion to  the  latent  Impacts  of  concomitant 
system  outputs  which  are  not  reflected  by 
patterns  of  market  behavior  or  attitude  sur- 
veys. Such  individuals  have  not  only  the  nec- 
essary skills  but  also  the  responsibility  to 
Inform  the  decision  makers  and  the  public 
of  such  harmful  effects,  as  well  as  to  seek 
design  and  location  alternatives  to  minimize 
the  consequences  of  concomitant  outputs. 

There  are  a  variety  of  opportunities  con- 
cerning the  location  and  timing  of  activities 
open  to  the  urban  systems  engineer  to  con- 
trol the  effects  of  noise.  Investigations  In 
England  have  shown  that  people  are  more 
likely  to  experience  annoyance  due  to  ex- 
cessive noise  during  the  evening  hours,  par- 
ticularly in  residential  areas.  During  the  eve- 
ning hours,  high  levels  of  complaint  were 
obtained  for  sound  levels  up  to  20  PNdb  low- 
er than  those  producing  similar  complaint 
levels  during  the  daytime.'  Similarly,  the  de- 
gree to  which  noise  serves  as  an  annoyance 
to  people  is  related  to  the  activities  in  which 
they  are  engaged.  Higher  levels  of  noise  ap- 
pear to  be  acceptable  in  work  places  and  in 
places  of  commerce  than  In  the  home.  This 
raises  the  possibility  of  planning  commercial 
and  industrial  areas  adjacent  to  or  over  high- 
ways and  rapid  transit  facilities.*  These  ac- 
tivities, less  sensitive  to  noise  and  more  prone 
to  daytime  activities  would  serve  as  buffers 
between  transportation  noise  and  residences, 
would  not  be  hampered  by  transportation 
noise,  and  would  probably  derive  economic 
benefit  from  the  accessibility  provided  by 
such  locations. 

This  proposal  is  quite  consistent  with 
current  Interest  In  planning  for  the  multiple 
uses  of  freeway  rights  of  way.  Recent  pro- 
posals, however,  that  more  extensive  use  of 
such  rights  of  way  be  made  for  residential 
construction  seem  to  have  some  serious  draw- 
backs as  far  as  noise  is  concerned.  Certain 
land  uses,  in  terms  of  noise,  are  compatible 
with  transportation  facilities.  These  may  in- 
clude commerical  and  industrial  land  uses, 
but  probably  not  residential  land  uses. 

It  is  well  known  that  noise  Is  dissipated 
exponentially  with  distance  from  the  source. 
For  a  single  point  source,  sound  level  decays 
approximately  6  dB  for  each  doubling  of 
distance  from  the  source.  If  the  noise  Is 
produced  by  a  line  source,  such  as  a  crowded 
highway,  the  sound  will  decrease  3  dB  for 
each  doubling  of  distance.'  For  this  reason, 
consideration  might  be  given  to  condemning 
strips  of  land  wider  by  several  hundred  feet, 
than  are  required  by  rights  of  way  for  trans- 
portation facilities.  This  will  assure  that  few 
individual  homeowners  will  have  to  bear  the 
brunt  of  the  nolse-lmpact  of  such  facilities. 
"Rtis  course  of  action,  however,  would  In- 
crease the  cost  of  a  transportation  facility 
without  changing  its  transportation  per- 
formance. The  possibility  for  this  type  of 
excess-condemnation  might  be  enhanced  If 
the  excess  land  were  resold  for  use  in  ways 
more  compatible  with  transportation  noise 
than  are  residences. 

For  large,  imlque  elements  of  the  urban 
system,  there  Is  greater  flexibility  for  plan- 
ning for  the  control  of  noise  than  In  tb« 
case  of  network  systems.  While  these  facil- 
ities need  not  be  near  the  people  or  institu- 
tions they  serve  in  terms  of  distance,  they 
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frequently  require  high  levels  of  accessibil- 
ity as  measured  In  time  and  cost.  Thus,  for 
the  location  of  new  airports  or  heavy  indus- 
try, planning  can  be  more  responsive  to  con- 
sideration of  noise.  Locations  may  be  possible 
which  minimize  the  effects  of  noise  uf>on  the 
surrounding  communities  while  not  interfer- 
ing with  the  performance  outputs  of  these 
facilities.  Compatibility  with  surrounding 
land  uses,  and  stringent  controls  following 
the  construction  of  these  facilities  are  re- 
quired but  possible,  if  organized  pressure  is 
effectively  exerted  on  the  political  decision 
makers.  Near  ©"Hare  Airport,  perhaps  200,000 
people  live  in  a  35  squaxe-mlle  area  which 
has  a  noise  Impact  (based  upon  frequency 
of  flyovers,  runway  orientation,  and  sound 
emission  properties  of  aircraft)  Judged  to  be 
uncomfortable.*  That  these  noise  levels  coula 
have  been  anticipated  at  an  earlier  date.  Is 
significant  m  that  perhaps  one-baU  of  that 
population  occupies  residences  built  after 
O'Hare  was  built  but  before  noise  reached 
Its  current  levels.  Stringent  controls  could 
have  restricted  development  to  non-residen- 
tial uses  In  these  Impacted  areas,  with  ftos- 
slble  economic  losses  to  some  developers. 
Controls  over  the  development  of  areas  im- 
pacted by  a  third  major  airport  for  Chicago, 
or  by  major  Industrial  facilities  will  cer- 
tainly Involve  many  Jurisdictions.  State-level 
controls  on  development  would,  therefore,  be 
required  to  avoid  the  repetition  of  past  mis- 
takes. Organized  public  and  professional  re- 
actions would  undoubtedly  be  required  to 
result  in  such   trouble. 

With  respect  to  such  unique  entities  as 
airports,  many  possibilities  are  raised  by  re- 
cent proposals  for  the  building  of  major  new 
cities  where  there  are  none  today.  Such  a 
new  city  might  be  planned  around  an  air- 
port, with  rings  of  industrial  and  commer- 
cial activities  separating  residences  from  the 
noise  and  pollution  of  the  airport  and  keep- 
ing residences  from  under  the  flight  paths 
of  aircraft.  Such  a  plan  could  be  developed 
for  an  efficient  and  functional  city  while 
achieving  desired  performance  levels  for  the 
alrix>rt.  As  long  as  proposed  new  cities  re- 
main at  the  small  scale  of  Reston,  Virginia, 
Columbia.  Maryland,  and  Jonathan,  Minne- 
sota, however,  this  proposed  concept  will 
remain  untested. 

Zoning  regiilatlons  offer  a  passive  mecha- 
nism for  permitting,  rather  than  promoting 
desirable  patterns  of  urban  development. 
Because  of  its  passive  nature,  zoning  does 
not  always  bring  about  the  most  effective 
urban  system  performance.  Perhaps  more 
Impmrtantly,  traditional  zoning  ordinances 
fall  to  encourage,  and  may  actually  dis- 
courage, the  search  for  innovations.  For 
example,  an  Inflexible  regulation  which  pre- 
vents residences  and  certain  noise  generat- 
ing activities  from  being  In  close  proximity 
does  not  provide  a  payoff  to  the  designer 
who  can  produce  a  technology  which  makes 
these  uses  compatible.  An  industrial  plant 
which  Is  quiet  and  clean  might  still  be  pro- 
hibited from  a  desirable  location.  The  result 
of  such  regulatory  programs  Is  often  urban 
sprawl  and  an  antiquated  technology  with 
little  hope  for  innovation.  A  more  effective 
alternative  is  performance  zoning.  If  the 
performance  properties  of  a  normally  unde- 
sirable land  use  can  be  shown  to  be  accept- 
able, the  new  activity  may  be  Introduced  to 
the  area.  In  this  way,  developers  and  locators 
are  encouraged  to  solve  the  problems  of 
concomitants  through  new  technologies  in 
order  to  compete  for  more  desirable  locations 
In  the  region. 

INVESTING  m  NOISE  CONTROL  TTCHNOLOGT 

Aside  from  questions  of  facility  location 
planning  on  a  regional  scale,  a  much  larger 
range  of  more  microscopic  responses  to  noise 
is  possible.  These  Include  modifications  to 
existing  urban  systems  and  the  Incorpora- 
tion of  technological  features  into  new  sys- 
tems which  will  control  noise  levels  in  one 
or  more  of  the  four  ways  presented  in  the 
following  paragraphs. 
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First,  noise  generating  components  of  ur- 
ban systems  could  be  replaced  by  quieter 
components  which  accomplish  the  same  per« 
formance  objectives.  Quieter  engines  are 
being  developed  for  Jet  aircraft,  althou^ 
they  are  more  costly  and  deficient  in  per- 
formance. Quieter  machinery  could  be 
adopted  for  Industrial  operations.  This  ap- 
proach has  the  advantage  that  the  costs  of 
reducing  noise  are  borne  directly  by  those 
who  generate  it  and  by  their  customers.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  Is  often  little  motiva- 
tion from  such  noise  generators  to  be  con- 
cerned about  concomitant  outputs.  Some- 
times, strong  public  pressure,  and  perhaps 
even  Utlgatlon  are  necessary  to  achieve 
action. 

Secondly,  noise  generators  could  be  insu- 
lated at  the  source  of  the  noise.  Sound  in- 
sulating materials  could  thus  be  required 
in  noisy  factories  to  prevent  the  noise  from 
leaving  the  site.  Expressways  and  railways 
could  be  depressed  to  limit  their  noise  trans- 
mission properties.  This  has  proved  to  be  an 
effective  strategy,  and  yet  It  frequently  re- 
sults In  unpleasant  aesthetic  aspects  of  such 
facilities,  from  the  perspectives  of  both  the 
roadside  resident  and  the  drivers  themselves. 
In  this  case,  a  solution  to  the  problem  of 
one  concomitant,  noise,  raises  the  Issue  of 
another  concomitant,  aesthetics.  Problems  of 
urban  expressway  planning  are  Illustrative 
of  the  complex  interactions  between  system 
inputs,  concomitant  and  performance  out- 
puts which  must  be  considered  by  the  urban 
systems  analyst. 

Thirdly,  noise  transmission  could  be  re- 
duced by  interposing  barriers  between  noise 
sources  and  receivers.  Airport  runways  could 
be  insulated  from  surrounding  communities 
through  the  use  of  sound  barriers.  Urban 
expressway  noise  transmission  may  be  re- 
duced by  structural  barriers  or  through  the 
use  of  trees  and  shrubbery  on  the  margins  of 
the  facilities.  These  devices  require  addition- 
al space,  usually  secured  by  condemning  ad- 
jacent properties.  Thvis,  such  measures  may 
be  very  costly  in  areas  of  high  density.  Dis- 
tance alone,  of  co\irse,  serves  as  a  soimd 
attenuator,  but  it  is  highly  inefficient  when 
land  costs  are  high.  The  use  of  barriers,  es- 
pecially aesthetically  pleasing  ones  such  as 
shrubs,  also  enables  us  to  capitalize  on  an 
Interesting  psychological  factor  relating  to 
noise  perception:  people  are  less  annoyed  by 
traffic  noise  if  they  cannot  see  the  road.* 

Finally,  the  reception  of  noise  could  be 
controlled  by  insulating  the  potential  re- 
ceiver. Thus,  homes  under  aircraft  flight 
paths  could  be  required,  by  building  codes, 
to  contain  special  sound  Insulation  as  do 
many  airport  hotels.  Sound  proofing  meas- 
ures can  be  costly,  however,  p>artlcularly 
when  applied  to  existing  buildings.  For  ex- 
ample, double-pane  windows  would  typically 
be  Installed  because  of  the  considerable  in- 
crease in  attenuation  capability  they  achieve 
over  standard  windows.  Double-ptane  win- 
dows, however,  require  air  conditioning  and 
special  considerations  for  ventilation  and  Are 
escapes,  resulting  In  noticeable  cost  in- 
creases. Furthermore,  efforts  to  keep  sound 
away  from  particular  receivers  place  the  bur- 
dens of  action  as  well  as  cost  on  those  who 
suffer  rather  than  those  who  cause  the  prob- 
lems, thus  introducing  the  element  of  In- 
equity. 

The  decisions  to  Implement  these  and 
other  solutions  to  the  problems  of  noise  In 
our  urban  environment  will  continue  to  be 
difficult.  Each  of  these  measures  is  costly, 
and  the  potential  benefits  which  might  Jus- 
tify such  costs  are  not  well-defined.  Noise 
reduction  at  the  source  or  attentuation  rarely 
improves  the  performance  outputs  of  the 
system  causing  the  noise,  and  frequently 
performance  Is  degraded.  Problems  of  this 
nature  are  particularly  acute  in  cases  where 
those  who  suffer  from  the  concomitant  effects 
are  not  the  people  who  benefit  directly  from 
system  performance.  For  example,  the  fam- 
ilies who  live  near  major  airports  are  not 
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frequent  air  travelers.  Therefore,  they  will 
not  be  willing  to  trade  better  air  service 
for  more  frequent  noise  In  their  homes. 
Furthermore,  the  Industries  which  generate 
the  noue  will  be  reluctant  to  commit  re- 
sources to  noise  reductions,  since  their  cus- 
tomers win  not  benefit. 

Throughout  this  paper,  references  have 
been  made  to  the  difficulty  of  analyzing 
tradeoffs  among  various  possible  strategies 
for  noise  control.  We  do  not  wish  to  reduce 
the  performance  levels  of  the  noany  complex 
systems  necessary  to  urban  life.  To  reduce 
the  noise  levels  without  decreasing  system 
performance  often  requires  large  expendi- 
tures. These  are  frequently  difficult  to  Jus- 
tify In  economic  terms  even  when  medical, 
psychological  or  aesthetic  benefits  can  be 
estimated.  Although  It  Is  easy  to  agree  that 
lower  levels  of  traffic  noise  In  our  homes 
would  be  desirable,  before  we  allocate  funds 
to  the  reduction  of  traffic  noise,  a  subjective 
economic  decision  must  be  made.  A  recent 
study  showed,  for  example  that  an  "average" 
new  ranch  house  could  be  sufficiently  Insu- 
lated from  traffic  noise  at  1.000  feet  for  a 
cost  of  $1,030.  With  800.000  new  homes  buUt 
each  year  In  this  country,  this  would  require 
a  total  annual  outlay  of  more  than  800  mil- 
lion dollars.  Can  we  demonstrate  that  the 
benefits  gained  are  worthy  of  such  an  ex- 
penditure? 

A  complicating  factor  arises  from  the  fact 
that  the  Incidence  of  the  costs  varies  with 
the  proposed  solution,  malting  It  easy  for 
each  Interest  group  to  favor  the  solution 
which  would  require  the  costs  to  be  borne 
by  other  groups.  Should  we  adopt  methods  of 
traffic  noise  control  in  residential  areas  which 
must  be  paid  for  by  the  automobile  and 
truck  owners,  the  owners  of  residential  prop- 
erty, or  the  public  as  a  whole?  We  might  find 
that  equal  reductions  In  noise  level  might 
be  attained  by  vehicle  modification,  the  In- 
sulation of  residences,  or  the  construction  of 
noise  barriers  near  highways.  If  these  do 
achieve  equal  reductions  in  nolae,  and  we 
can  demonstrate  that  the  result  is  socially 
desirable,  the  efficiency  expert  might  favor 
the  least-cost  alternative.  Homeowners  liv- 
ing near  highways,  automobile  companies, 
and  taxpayers  not  directly  affected  would 
argue  for  different  solutions,  however.  The 
systems  engineer  can  make  a  valuable  con- 
tribution by  estimating  the  costs  and  effec- 
tiveness of  such  alternatives,  but  his  analy- 
sis rarely  reveals  one  solution  as  superior  to 
all  others  along  every  possible  dimension  of 
comparison.  Ultimately,  such  decisions  must 
be  political. 

CONCLUSION 

Selections  of  the  paths  of  development  for 
the  social-technological  systems  with  which 
we  choose  to  live  are  based  on  the  evalua- 
tion of  tradeoffs  among  system  characteris- 
tics, from  the  perspectives  of  t>oth  decision- 
makers and  private  individuals.  Facilities  ar« 
built  and  operated  to  seciire  the  benefits  of 
their  performance  outputs.  Because  resources 
are  scarce,  we  must  be  concerned  with  limit- 
ing expenditures:  and  since  most  of  the  sys- 
tem* In  our  environment  produce  undesir- 
able concomitant  outputs,  we  are  forced  to 
concern  ourselves  with  controlling  them  as 
well.  Good  decisions  will  result  from  a  sen- 
sitivity to  all  of  the  effects  which  proposed 
and  existing  systems  will  bring  about. 

In  a  complex  choice  environment  such  as 
this,  responsive  and  rational  decisions  re- 
garding the  noise  outputs  of  urban  systems 
can  only  be  supported  with  reliable  scien- 
tific evidence  relating  noise  to  its  physical, 
psychological,  and  behavioral  effects. 

To  more  effectively  meet  the  needs  and 
desires  of  the  people  In  a  region,  the  systems 
planner  often  works  with  models  of  individ- 
ual choice.  He  attempts  to  develop  an  en- 
vironment which  enables  people  to  make  de- 
cisions which  are  consistent  with  their  ob- 
jectives. In  the  absence  of  more  autborlta- 
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tlve  Information,  his  best  models  of  choice 
processes  and  individual  value  systems  are 
based  on  observations  of  past  behavior  in  re- 
sponse to  various  stimuli:  Noise  is  one  such 
stimulus,  to  which  people  respond  with  phys- 
iological, psychological,  and  behavioral 
changes.  The  systems  planner  sees  that 
people  will  buy  homes  with  low  levels  of 
sound  insulation  which  are  adjacent  to  a 
freeway  and  under  the  approach  path  to  a 
major  airport.  He  concludes,  from  this  evi- 
dence, that  noise  Is  not  a  critical  Issue  In 
planning. 

If  this  kind  of  experimental  reasoning  la 
to  be  supplanted  by  more  solid  evidence,  two 
avenues  of  pursuit  must  be  followed.  First, 
we  must  develop  a  more  effective  set  of 
measures  of  the  effects  of  noise  upon  individ- 
uals. What  are  the  thresholds  of  noise  which 
produce  physiological  damage,  psychological 
damage,  or  changes  in  patterns  of  behavior? 
This  measurement  problem  has  not  been  ade- 
quately solved,  except  in  very  special  cases. 
Secondly,  increasing  levels  of  Informed  citi- 
zens participation  in  planning  provide  an- 
other avenue  for  bringing  to  the  attention 
of  the  planner  the  fact  that  his  experimental 
observations  otay  have  been  wrong. 
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OEO   OPPORTDNTTY   AT  MIAMI- 
DADE  JUNIOR  COLLEGE  NORTH 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OF  FLoamx 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  16.  1970 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
presently  four  enrollees  at  Miami-Dade 
Junior  College  wtio  are  studying  to  be- 
come surgical  technicians  with  the  help 
of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 
These  four  students  are  participating  In 
A  2-year  program  In  operating  tech- 


niques. Such  training  will  enable  the 
graduates  to  enter  a  profession  which  is 
highly  skilled  and  for  which  there  will 
always  be  a  demand. 

According  to  Michael  Klein,  chief  of 
the  University  of  Miami's  Medical  Re- 
search Building,  this  program  is  espe- 
cially significant  because  it  shows  what 
educationally  and  economically  deprived 
persons  can  do  when  given  a  chance. 

A  recent  article  from  the  Miami  Her- 
ald shows  the  good  that  results  from  pro- 
viding equal  educational  opportunities 
for  the  poor.  I  would  like  to  place  the  ar- 
ticle in  the  RscoRo  for  my  colleagues' 
information : 

(From  the  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald.  Mar.  9,  1D70] 

"An  Eocal  Eoccational  OPPOBTUNrrT" — OEO 

Ormts  AN  "In"  to  Sobokbt 

(By  Kathl  MarteU) 

Gregory  Carey.  20.  a  graduate  of  Mays  High 
School,  spends  three  days  a  week  assisting 
doctors  in  the  operating  room,  sorting  a  con- 
fusing mass  of  surgical  Instruments,  prepar- 
ing animals  for  surgery  and  sometimes  sew- 
ing them  up  afterward. 

Carey  is  the  youngest  of  four  adults  who 
are  participating  in  a  two-year  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Program  work-and-study 
project  that  is  helping  train  them  to  be- 
come surgical  technicians. 

They  spend  two  days  a  week  at  Miami-Dade 
Junior  College  North,  taking  classes  in  a  two- 
year  course  in  operating  room  techniques. 

"Our  program  is  one  of  the  most  progres- 
sive in  the  country,"  said  Michael  Klein, 
chief  of  the  research  section  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Miami's  Medical  Research  Building  at 
1600  NW  10th  Ave. 

Klein,  whose  department  runs  the  work 
part  of  the  program,  said  that  "we  try  to 
give  the  participants  as  much  practical  ex- 
perience as  possible  in  the  time  we  have 
them.  And  the  kids  are  doing  remarkably 
weU." 

Since  the  program  started  in  November, 
Carey  and  the  other  young  adult  partici- 
pants, Cella  Smith,  21,  Mlner\a  Alston,  24, 
and  Barbara  DarvlUe.  29,  have  learned  to  take 
and  process  X-rays,  use  all  sorts  of  steriliza- 
tion machines  and  how  to  anticipate  the 
doctors'  needs  for  instruments  In  surgery. 

All  of  them,  except  Bliss  Alston,  h&ve 
worked  In  hospitals  before.  They  agree  that 
without  EOPI  paying  for  their  school  tui- 
tion, becoming  a  surgical  technician  might 
have  been  difficult  financially. 

"This  is  a  great  help,"  Miss  Alston  said. 
"I've  always  wanted  to  work  in  the  medical 
field,  but  I  was  working  at  a  supermarket 
trying  to  save  money  to  go  to  school." 

EOPI  pays  the  four  a  small  salary  while 
they  are  learning  and  provides  them  with 
their  uniforms  and  shoes.  But  the  cost  of  the 
program  at  the  research  building  is  paid  from 
Klein's  department  budget. 

"We  have  no  idea  how  much  tbla  Is  cost- 
ing us  In  actual  dollars,"  Klein  said.  "AH  we 
know  is  that  It's  doing  good." 

Each  of  the  participants  plans  to  continue 
In  medicine. 

Klein,  whose  department  ran  a  similar 
paramedical  program  for  high  school  stu- 
dents six  years  ago,  described  the  progress  of 
the  participants  in  superlatives. 

"They're  working  with  top-level  people," 
be  said,  "and  they're  doing  a  damn  good 
Job." 

Klein  said  that  the  program  was  signifi- 
cant because  it  showed  what  educationally 
and  economically  handicapped  people  could 
do  when  given  a  chance. 

"We're  letting  these  people  see  what  they 
can  do  if  they  try."  Klein  said.  "We  can  show 
very  definitely  when  given  an  equal  educa- 
tional opportunity  they  are  equal  to  anyone 
else." 
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The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian 
and  was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  Ernest 
F.  HOLLiNGS,  a  Senator  from  the  State 
of  South  Carolina. 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  DID.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Almighty  God,  we  commend  to  Thee 
all  who  are  engaged  to  the  Gtovemment 
of  this  Nation.  Grant  to  them  unfailing 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  righteousness. 
In  their  personal  lives  make  and  keep 
them  good  men  and  women.  In  their 
public  life  grant  them  integrity  of  pur- 
pose. May  all  their  legislation  promote 
the  general  welfare  and  insure  the  bless- 
ings of  liberty  to  all  people.  May  they 
be  bound  in  finn  determination  to  suc- 
cor the  poor,  relieve  the  distressed,  and 
redress  all  social  wrongs.  Make  the  weak 
stronger  and  the  strong  better,  to  the 
glory  of  Thy  holy  name.  Amen. 


LIMITATION  OP  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
tmanimous  consent  to  limit  statements 
to  3  minutes  In  relation  to  routine  morn- 
ing business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DESIGNATION    OP    ACTING    PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  read  a  communication  to  the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

U.S.  Senatk, 

PKESIDKNT  pro  TEMPOaX, 

Washington.  D.C..  April  20. 1970. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  tlie  Senate, 

I  appoint  Hon.  Ernxst  F.  Hoixincs.  a  Senator 

from  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  to  perform 

the  duties  of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 

RICHASO  B.  RtrssKix, 

President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Tlie  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

•nie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thurs- 
day, April  16,  1970,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tMn- 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE     MEETINGS     DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  eUl  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRBBIDEa^  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask. 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  nom- 
inations on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the 
executive  business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Ilie  nominations  on  the  Executive 
Calendar  will  be  stated,  beginning  with 
the  US.  Air  Force. 


WAIVER  OP  THE  CALL  OP  THE 
CALENDAR 

Bffr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  call  of  the 
legislative  calendar,  imder  rule  vm,  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


U.S.  AIR  FORCE 

llie  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  read  sundry 
iXMnlnati(Hi6  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  that  the  nomina- 
tions be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tan- 
pore.  Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tions are  considered  and  confirmed  &ci 
Uoc. 


NOAnNATTONS  PLACED  ON  THE 
SECRETARY'S  DESK— IN  THE  AIR 
FORCE,  IN  THE  ARMY,  AND  IN  THE 
MARINE  CORPS 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  read  sundry 
nominations  In  the  Air  Force,  in  the 
Army,  and  in  the  Marine  Corps  which 
had  been  placed  on  the  Seczetaiy's  desk. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  ncHnlna- 
tions  are  considered  and  confirmed  en 
Woe.  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
immediately  notified  of  the  confirmation 
of  these  nominations. 

The  ACTINO  PRBSIDEarr  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  tlie  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideratloa  of  leg- 
islative businees. 


ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  KENNEDY 
OF  MASSACHUSETTS  AT  THE  AN- 
NUAL MANSFIELD  LECTURE,  UNI- 
VERSITY OP  MONTANA 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  last 
Friday  evening,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy)  ,  the  able 
and  distinguished  assistant  majority 
leader,  delivered  the  annual  lecture  at 
the  University  of  Montana  that  hap- 
pens— I  say  in  all  modesty — to  bear  my 
name.  I  was  deeply  honored  that  Sen- 
ator Kennedy  agreed  to  deliver  this  ad- 
dress. But  even  more,  his  statement  on 
international  affairs  was  most  outstand- 
ing. 

I  commend  it  to  the  Senate's  attention 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ASOKESS  BT  SENATOS  EOWAKD  M.  KZNNZDT  DX- 
LIVZRED    AT    THX    ANNT7AI.    MaNSIXELO    LBC- 

TUKE,  Univebsttt  or  Montana 

Thank  you  for  inviting  me  to  deliver  the 
ftnnimi  j^ansfleld  Lecture  in  honor  of  the 
distinguished  Majority  Leader,  and  Senior 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Montana,  IClke 
Man&field.  The  range  and  depth  of  Interest 
of  Senator  Mansfield  bestows  a  unique  op- 
portunity on  a  lecturer,  for  he  can  comment 
on  any  number  of  areas  In  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  already  has  broken 
ground. 

Whether  in  foreign  affairs  or  domestic  Is- 
sues, Senator  Mansfield  has  exhibited  imagi- 
native and  responsible  leadership  for  the 
Congress  and  the  natloiL 

But  it  is  In  the  field  of  International  re- 
lations where  the  Majority  Leader  has  con- 
centrated his  genius,  forcing  his  colleagues 
often  reluctantly,  to  face  critical  questions : 
The  legality  of  the  Vietnam  War:  the  need 
for  an  expensive  and  iU-concelved  anti-bal- 
listic missile  system;  or  the  duty  of  Congress 
to  reassert  Its  responsibilities  In  settii^ 
parameters  for  the  use  of  n.S.  armed  foroee 
abroad. 

In  keeping  with  hla  apirlt,  tonight.  I  would 
like  to  offer  a  new  perspective  on  our  rela- 
tions with  Latin  America.  As  we  enter  the 
coming  decade,  I  see  the  need  for  a  moment 
of  reflection,  a  moment  of  looking  back  and 
deciding  how  far  we  have  oome  and  how  far 
we  have  to  go. 

We  began  the  decade  of  the  Sixties  by  join- 
ing with  the  Latin  American  nations  In  a 
call  to  hemispheric  action,  a  call  to  pro- 
mote a  better  life  for  millions  of  Latin  Amol- 
cans  who  are  forced  to  endure  both  poverty 
and  oppression.  They  had  been  deprived  of 
hope,  of  faith  In  poUtlcal  Institutions,  of  a 
share  In  the  economic  and  social  progress  of 
most  of  the  Western  HMnl^hece,  and  of  the 
moat  basic  rig^t  that  the  Western  Hemis- 
phere promised  th«  world — ^the  dignity  of  the 
individual.  In  recognition  oS  tbeae  depriva- 
tions, in  March  of  1961,  the  sound  of  a  revo- 
lutionary trumpet  echoed  to  the  governments 
and  to  the  people  at  Latin  America,  calling 
on  them  to  Join  with  us  In  a  new  Alliance 
for  Progress. 

Yet,  barely  a  month  later  on  A|wU  17. 
1961 — nine  years  ago  tonight — ^we  launcbed 
the  Bay  of  Pigs  Invasion.  Tlie  Invasion  was 
an  embarrassing  reminder  of  our  history  of 
gunboat  diplomacy  toward  the  hemli^here. 
It  showed  we  had  not  yet  learned  the  leaeon 
that  we  have  no  divine  right  to  intervene, 
f<»clbly  or  otherwise.  In  the  Internal  affairs 
of  Latin  American  nations. 
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Rarely  In  our  history  have  two  eventa, 
cocilnK  so  cloae  together,  so  clearly  symbol- 
ized the  best  and  worst  In  American  foreign 
policy  Time  and  again  over  thfe  past  decade. 
we  have  seen  the  noble  goals  of  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  perverted  by  the  cold  war  phi- 
losophy symbolized   by   the  Bay  of  Pigs. 

For  decades,  the  Pentagon,  the  State  De- 
partment and  our  intelligence  agencies  have 
urged  the  United  States  to  Intervene  on  the 
side  of  stability  In  Latin  America  out  of  fear 
that  an  end  to  the  hegemony  of  the  oligarchs 
would  throw  open  the  door  to  communist 
revolution.  Our  policy  was  not  Just  a  policy 
for  Latin  America.  It  was  the  same  policy 
that  led  us  to  support  Chiang  Kal  Shek 
against  every  force  for  change  In  China  In 
the  '40b.  It  was  the  same  policy  that  led  us 
to  support  Diem  In  Vietnam  In  the  early  '608. 

It  Is  the  same  policy  that  leads  us  to  sup- 
port the  Thleu  regime  In  Vietnam  today. 
And  In  1966.  this  rigid  cold  war  philosophy 
prompted  the  landing  of  Marines  In  the 
Dominican  Republic.  The  U.S.  Intervention, 
clothed  once  again  In  antl-communlst  rhet- 
oric, was  Intended  to  bring  order  and  demo- 
cratic rule.  It  produced  neither  and  we  have 
not  yet  seen  an  end  to  Its  legacy;  we  have 
not  yet  realized  the  final  cost  of  that  action. 

The  Alliance  for  Progress  was  our  ftr«t 
great  effort  to  alter  anachronistic  policy. 
President  Kennedy  and  many  others  tried 
to  bring  our  policies  into  line  with  the  winds 
of  social  revolution  sweeping  across  the  con- 
tinent. The  Alliance  was  not  meant  merely 
to  repeat  the  narrowly  conceived  economic 
assistance  programs  of  the  1950*8.  It  was  a 
basic  attack  on  the  exploitation  of  man 
which  for  too  long  has  characterlaed  the 
mstttutlons  of  the  hemisphere.  The  Alliance 
embrace<l  the  goals  of  social  Jujtloe.  poUtteal 
freedom  and  democratic  government,  as  well 
as  economic  progress.  It  embodied  a  q>lrlt 
of  change  that  dared  to  challenge  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  hemisphere. 

Today  the  Alliance — that  bold  attempt, 
that  new  Initiative — U  slowly  dying.  With 
each  year  that  has  passed,  its  spirit  has  grown 
weaker.  Our  own  commitment  now  has  van- 
ished. For  the  vast  majority  of  Latin  Amer- 
icans, the  better  life  has  remained  a  frag- 
ment of  a  bitter  dream. 

There  has  been  no  outcry  from  the  Amer- 
ican public  at  our  abaindonment  of  the  Ideals 
of  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  There  Is  a  fun- 
damental lack  of  concern  here  at  home  for 
what  happens  In  Latin  America.  Few  know 
that  this  ts  Pan  American  Week  or  that  there 
Is  a  new  Charter  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States  that  restates  allegiance  to 
the  goals  of  the  Alliance.  All  too  often,  news 
of  Latin  America  attracts  our  attention  only 
when  a  government  Is  overthrown,  a  plane 
Is  hijacked  or  an  ambassador  Is  kidnapped 
and  murdered.  The  American  public  still 
does  not  realize  that  3fi  republics  share  our 
hemisphere.  Nor  do  they  retJlze  that  more 
than  10  million  of  our  own  dtlaens  trace 
their  heritage  to  the  blend  of  Spanish.  Por- 
tuguese and  !"'<<»"  cultures  that  Is  Latin 
America,  or  that  millions  of  our  black  citi- 
zens have  historical  ties  to  the  cltlBens  of 
Jamaica.  Trinidad  and  Barbados. 

And  so  today.  It  Is  a  personal  tragedy  that 
I  can  repeat  nearly  the  same  somber  Tacts 
about  Latin  America  that  President  Kennedy 
cited  In  I960  and  that  Rol)ert  Kennedy  cited 
In  1966.  The  Alliance  has  been  a  human 
failure.  More  than  30  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion sUll  die  before  their  40th  birthday 
Poverty,  malnutrition,  and  disease  continue 
to  deny  strength  and  incentive  to  the  major- 
ity of  the  people  In  Latin  America.  Family 
processions  bearing  miniature  cofllns  offer 
tflBttmony  to  one  of  the  world's  highest  In- 
fant mortality  rates.  There  is  a  70  percent 
dropout  rate  In  primary  schools  and  a  75 
percent  dropout  rate  In  secondary  schools. 

The  Alliance  has  been  an  economic  failure. 
Even  our  hopes  for  economic  development 
are  far  from  realization  The  rate  of  economic 


growth  per  capita  has  averaged  1.8  percent 
for  the  decade,  lower  than  It  was  in  Latin 
America  In  the  years  when  there  was  no 
Alliance. 

American  economic  assistance  has  aver- 
aged half  of  what  we  promised  for  the  Al- 
liance In  actual  development  funds.  We 
cheapened  our  aid  by  demanding  that  our 
dollars  be  used  to  buy  U.S.  products,  goods 
that  In  many  Instances  could  be  bought  more 
cheaply  on  the  world  market.  We  still  demand 
that  50  percent  of  the  goods  be  transported 
in  U.S.  ships.  These  shackles  on  our  foreign 
aid  have  reduced  its  value  by  40  percent.  In 
too  many  countries,  the  only  difference  be- 
tween the  Alliance  and  the  previous  U.S.  for- 
eign assistance  outpost  has  been  the  name- 
plate  on  the  door. 

The  Alliance  has  been  a  social  failure.  Land 
remains  In  the  hands  of  a  minute  percent- 
age of  the  population.  In  some  countries, 
less  than  10  percent  of  the  people  own  90  per- 
cent of  the  land  One  third  of  the  rural  labor 
force  Is  unemployed.  The  increase  In  the  total 
population  means  that  rural  unemployment 
will  grow  larger,  creating  disorder  and  In- 
creasing the  flow  of  unskilled  persons  in 
cities.  And  we  know  that  the  cities  have  not 
yet  demonstrated  the  captwUty  to  absorb 
their  present  labor  force. 

The  Alliance  has  been  a  political  failure. 
It  was  intended  to  write  a  new  pa^  of  polit- 
ical history  In  LsKtln  America,  to  end  the 
depressing  chapter  of  family  dictatorships 
and  military  coupe.  Instead.  13  constltuUonal 
government*  have  been  overthrown  In  nine 
years.  Today,  In  II  Latin  American  republics 
military  governments  rule,  supported  by 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  In  American 
military  assistance.  In  many  of  those  d*- 
tlons,  basic  human  rights  are  violated  and 
the  democratic  Ideals  of  the  Alliance  have 
vanished. 

And  the  spirit  of  the  Alliance  has  failed 
here  at  home.  Despite  our  strong  traditions 
of  democracy,  the  United  States  continues 
to  support  regimes  In  Latin  America  that 
deny  basic  himuoi  rights.  We  stand  silent 
while  political  prisoners  are  tortxired  In 
Brazil.  Cruel  and  brutal  punishment  is  suf- 
fered by  students,  priests,  and  nuns  whose 
only  crime  has  been  that  they  know  someone 
stispected  of  being  a  revolutionary.  In  seme 
Instances,  their  only  crime  was  advocating 
change. 

LAwyers  have  been  arrested,  beaten  and 
burned  with  cigarettes.  Students  have  been 
stripped  and  beaten.  Others  have  been 
shocked  with  eleetelc  current,  or  had  needles 
thrust  tinder  their  fingernails  by  a  govern- 
ment we  support. 

According  to  one  authority,  since  1964  In 
Brazil,  there  have  been  30.000  political  ar- 
rests. There  are  at  least  10.000  political  pris- 
oners today  and  1800  political  exiles.  Thou- 
sands of  prisoners  have  been  beaten.  Hun- 
dreds of  prlsooers  have  been  tortured.  More 
than  2fi  have  died  from  torture.  More  than 
4,000  persona  have  been  deprived  of  their 
political  rights,  including  three  former  pres- 
idents, 30  farmer  governors,  hundreds  of 
legislators  and  thousands  of  civil  servants. 

Worst  of  all.  the  government  has  admitted 
that  the  oCSclal  Indian  Protection  Service  had 
been  systematically  murdering  Indians  In  an 
attempt  to  clear  the  country's  Amaaodlan 
frontier  for  settlement. 

I  relate  these  facts,  shocking  as  they  are, 
not  because  Brazil  Is  alone  among  govern- 
ments In  the  world  and  hemisphere  that 
engage  In  such  repression.  I  relate  these 
facts  because  Brazil  has  a  government  that 
we  fully  support  with  money,  arms,  techni- 
cal assistance  and  the  comfort  of  close  diplo- 
matic relations. 

There  is  a  shocking  contrast  between  the 
political  reality  of  the  present  government  of 
BrazU  and  the  political  Ideals  of  the  Alli- 
ance. We  must  condemn  such  repression. 
It  Is  a  flagrant  denial  of  our  own  Ideals  to 
be  Identified  with  such  activities. 


While  the  United  SUtes  did  not  Initiate 
the  change  of  government  in  Brazil,  It  was 
we  who  helped  the  military  Junta  come  to 
power.  The  Junta  overturned  a  constitu- 
tional government  at  a  time  when  Inflation 
was  crippling  the  country's  economy  and 
observers  were  fearful  of  the  mounting  influ- 
ence of  communists.  Thirty  days  before  the 
coup,  it  was  we  who  said  the  United  States 
would  not  automatically  oppose  every  mili- 
tary takeover.  Within  hours.  It  was  we  who 
recognized  the  Junta.  Three  months  later, 
it  was  we  who  extended  a  t50  million  loan 
to  the  new  regime.  Last  year,  despite  con- 
tinuing reports  of  terror  and  oppression.  It 
was  we  who  gave  (19  million  in  military  aid 
to  the  regime  of  the  generals. 

The  Council  of  Europe  has  condemned  the 
Greek  military  dictatorship  for  political  op- 
pression and  the  torture  of  political  prison- 
ers. The  Organization  of  American  States  can 
do  no  less.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  na- 
tion's of  the  hemisphere  to  foctis  the  spot- 
light of  international  opinion  on  the  out- 
rages being  committed  In  Brazil.  The  OAS 
should  call  on  Brazil  to  end  those  policies 
that  are  an  affront  to  civilized  conduct. 

It  Is  not  only  In  Brazil  wnere  we  see  the 
contradiction  between  our  support  of  au- 
thoritarian regimes  and  the  Ideals  of  the 
AUlance.  In  Argentina,  an  authoritarian 
military  regime  governs  and  university  au- 
tonomy Is  destroyed.  In  Peru  military  regime 
rules,  and  the  freedom  of  the  press  Is  ended. 
In  Paraguay,  a  dlcutor  rules  and  political 
expression  Is  silenced. 

Authoritarian  rule  forces  those  who  have 
dared  to  advocate  and  work  for  fundamental 
change  Into  long  periods  of  exile  and  suffer- 
ing. It  deprives  the  nations  of  Latin  America 
of  leadership  talent  that  they  cannot  easily 
replace.  Where  the  oppressive  measures  of 
authoritarian  governments  have  been  most 
Intolerable,  indigenous  revolutionaries  have 
sought  to  use  terror  to  counter  the  violence 
of  their,  governments.  We  cannot  condone 
either  violence,  for  both  deny  basic  human 
rights  and  both  are  affronts  to  civilized 
conduct. 

When  the  United  States  Is  identified  with 
those  authoritarian  military  regimes  through 
our  economic  and  military  assistance,  we  de- 
feat our  own  political  purposes  and  we  are 
false  to  the  Ideals  of  the  Alliance.  Much  of 
the  9673  million  In  military  aid  granted  In 
the  past  nine  years  has  gone  to  thoee  gov- 
ernments who  displayed  their  contempt  for 
democratic  principles. 

The  premise  behind  our  military  assistance 
has  been  that  an ti- Americanism,  subversion 
and  communist  insurgency  will  end  If  the 
military  forces  are  better  trained  and 
equipped.  In  fact,  we  have  seen  an  even  more 
virulent  form  of  antl-Amerlcanlsm  expressed 
by  the  leaders  of  recent  military  coupe.  And 
the  experience  of  the  past  decade  has  shown 
that  the  people  of  Latin  America  are  not 
vulnerable  to  foreign  ideologies.  It  was 
not  the  efficiency  or  power  of  the  UjB. 
equipped  Bolivian  Army  that  brought  de- 
feat and  death  to  Che  Guevara,  but  the 
sea  of  Bolivian  peasants  who  resented  foreign 
Intrusion. 

The  answer  to  the  threat  of  unrest  pro- 
duced by  hunger,  poverty,  disease  and  In- 
justice is  not  to  Import  arms  against  the 
Insurgents  who  exploit  them,  but  to  eradi- 
cate these  ancient  evils. 

It  Is  time  to  recognize  that  fundamental 
social  change  is  inevitable  In  the  world.  Sta- 
bility for  Its  own  sake  Is  a  sterile  policy  des- 
tined to  produce  confrontation  with  the 
revolution  of  rising  expectations  In  Latin 
America.  We  cannot  prevent  that  change. 
The  only  rational  policy  for  American  as- 
sistance to  Latin  America  is  to  direct  our 
efforts  to  responsive,  representative  govern- 
ments, reflective  of  the  needs  of  their  people. 

We  certainly  cannot  give  support  to  those 
military  regimes  whose  policies  include  re- 
pression and  terror.  Tet,  last  year,  one  of 
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the  Implications  of  the  study  produced  by 
Governor  Rockefeller  after  his  trip  to  Latin 
America  was  that  the  United  States  should 
support  military  regimes  regardless  how  they 
acquired  power. 

I  oppose  the  report's  willing  acceptance 
of  military  regimes.  A  regime  which  usurps 
a  constitutional  government  and  engage  In 
political  oppression  forfeits  its  right  to  all 
direct  United  States  aid  except  htmianl- 
tarian  relief.  We  cannot  tell  the  descendants 
of  Bolivar  and  San  Martin  that  their  strug- 
gles for  freedom  are  now  In  vain  while  a 
cadre  of  self-appointed  military  officers  de- 
cides the  fate  of  their  nations. 

Three  hundred  years  after  the  discovery  of 
America,  Colombia's  Camlllo  Torres  said, 
"The  Isedrock  of  any  human  community, 
whatever  Its  political  organization.  Is  the 
preservation  of  natural  rights  above  all  the 
preservation  of  his  personal  freedom  ,  .  . 
Can  man,  perchance  renounce  his  reason? 
Well,  his  personal  freedom  is  no  lees  his 
birthright." 

Latin  American  men  and  women  have  died 
to  protect  that  birthright  and  we  must  re- 
spect their  heritage  and  reject  the  casual 
embrace  of  authoritarian  military  nile. 

The  destiny  of  Latin  America  Is  for  Latin 
Americans  to  decide,  not  the  United  States. 
But  we  can  make  It  clear  that  although  we 
will  not  intervene,  neither  will  we  be  party 
to  any  form  of  repression  of  the  people  and 
their  aspiration. 

The  Alliance  for  Progress  was  nev^  In- 
tended to  be  managed,  reviewed  and  Judged 
solely  by  the  United  States.  To  the  extent 
that  has  been  the  case,  the  Alliance  has 
been  perverted.  At  Vina  del  Mar  a  year  ago, 
representatives  of  Latin  America  made  clear 
that  "Latin  American  countries  should  en- 
deavor to  reach  solutions  bom  out  of  their 
own  criteria,  which  reflect  their  own  na- 
tional Identity." 

Ultimately,  If  solutions  to  the  complexities 
of  reform  and  development  are  to  be  suc- 
cessful, the  Latin  American  nations  must 
define  the  solutions. 

What  Is  now  clear  Is  that  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  of  the  1970's  must  return  to  the 
spirit  that  launched  a  wave  of  enthusiasm  In 
Latin  America  nine  years  ago.  That  spirit 
called  for  political  freedom  and  social  Justice, 
not  Just  economic  development.  The  basic 
failure  of  the  Alliance  for  Progrees  Is  that  It 
was  never  tried.  For  a  decade,  we  have  em- 
phasized the  need  for  alliance  and  we  have 
forgotten  the  need  for  progress. 

If  we  are  to  end  poverty  and  Injustice  for 
the  vast  majority  of  the  continent's  270  mil- 
lion people,  the  second  decade  of  develop- 
ment must  produce  fundamental  changes  in 
the  distribution  of  power  and  wealth  in 
Latin  America.  The  real  question  Is  not 
whether  the  change  will  come.  The  question 
Is  whether  with  intelligence  and  compassion 
we  can  accelerate  peaceful  change,  and  avoid 
a  more  violent  and  destructive  transforma- 
tion. The  vital  decision  for  the  United  States 
In  the  1970's  must  be  how  to  reform  our  own 
efforts  BO  that  they  complement  the  taHh 
Americans'  struggle  to  modernize. 

But  If  we  are  to  reaffirm  the  Ideals  of  the 
Alliance,  strong  steps  must  be  taken. 

First,  the  United  States  should  reassert  the 
political  goals  of  the  Alliance.  We  must 
match  our  actions  to  our  rhetoric  Contrary 
to  the  Rockefeller  Report,  the  United  States 
should  not  consent  to  the  overthrow  of  dem- 
ocratic governments  on  the  belief  that  a 
"new  type  of  military  man  has  come  to  the 
fore." 

Second,  I  tirge  the  Immediate  withdrawal 
of  all  of  our  military  missions,  I  believe  that 
we  must  begin  now  to  demonstrate  our  op- 
position to  military  Intrusion  In  the  politi- 
cal arena  by  our  attitude,  our  speech  and  our 
action.  Our  military  missions  remain  In  17 
Latin  American  countries  Including  Ooeta 
Rica,  where  they  have  no  Army,  and  Peru 
where  they  asked  us  to  phase  It  out  a  yosr 


and  a  half  ago.  Our  largest  military  mission 
Is  in  Brazil  despite  that  country's  use  of 
severe  jxiUtlcal  repression. 

In  addition  to  being  a  far  too  visible  evi- 
dence of  the  U.S.  presence  In  Latin  America, 
the  missions  have  covertly  influenced  mili- 
tary cliques  in  the  host  countries.  At  times, 
our  missions  have  preached  ix>llce8  at  odds 
with  the  official  statements  of  our  ambas- 
sador. In  the  minds  of  Latin  Americans,  they 
symbolize  an  alliance,  not  for  progress,  but 
for  tyranny. 

We  also  should  lose  no  time  in  phasing 
out  our  military  assistance  programs  and  we 
should  halt  sales  of  arms  on  credit  to  Latin 
America.  The  futility  of  our  military  policy 
was  demonstrated  in  the  war  last  year  be- 
tween El  Salvador  and  Honduras.  Both  armies 
were  U.S.  equipped  and  their  officers,  VS. 
trained. 

Third,  the  United  States  should  reserve  Its 
economic  assistance  for  those  development 
programs  designed  to  produce  social  Justice 
and  not  solely  those  projects  whose  only  goal 
Is  economic  growth.  The  agenda  for  reform 
of  the  Alliance  In  the  1970s  must  he  based 
on  acceptance  of  fundamental  change.  We 
must  reject  as  Inadeqiiate,  regressive  and 
counter-productive  the  claims  of  those  who 
would  cling  blindly  to  the  stability  of  the 
status  quo.  The  agenda  shotild  be  used  to 
encourage  the  economic  and  social  transfor- 
mation of  the  society.  The  Alliance  must  re- 
assert the  priorities  of  assuring  the  p>eople  of 
Latin  America  an  adequate  education,  health 
care  and  the  opportunity  to  participate  in 
the  process  of  development. 

Perhaps  the  most  critical  single  area  where 
a  new  approach  Is  needed  is  the  area  of  land 
reform.  Agricultural  production  per  c^lta 
declined  In  ten  coimtrles  during  the  past 
nine  years.  Since  1961,  the  niunber  of  land- 
less families  added  to  rural  poverty  actually 
has  outstripped  the  number  resettled.  We  are 
falling  further  and  further  behind.  There  are 
now  nine  to  eleven  million  Latin  American 
rural  families  without  land. 

The  present  land  tenure  system  reflects 
the  archaic  and  vmjust  social  structure  that 
began  with  the  Spanish  conquest.  The  an- 
cient lands  of  the  Aztecs,  Incas  and  Mayas 
were  usurped,  and  the  Indians  were  en- 
slaved. In  many  areas  today,  there  has  been 
little  change  for  300  years.  The  large  estates, 
which  spread  for  thousands  of  acres,  must 
be  divided  Into  economically  sustaining 
farms  with  Individual  or  cooperative  owner- 
ship. In  order  to  free  the  campesino  and  to 
permit  the  more  productive  utilization  of 
the  land. 

Nothing  less  than  a  thorough  reforma- 
tion of  rural  society  Is  required.  For  only 
by  undertaking  a  comprehensive  land  reform 
program  can  the  sharecroper' s  Isolation 
from  the  development  process  be  ended.  Only 
through  comprehensive  land  reform  can  the 
stultifying  hand  of  a  dead  past  be  removed 
from  Latin  America. 

I  would  urge  that  the  United  States  con- 
centrate Its  agricultural  assistance  In  those 
countries  that  are  carrying  out  progressive 
programs  of  land  reform.  If,  In  Vietnam,  a 
land  of  seventeen  million,  we  talk  of  spend- 
ing $400  million  for  land  reform  over  the 
next  four  years,  we  should  be  able  to  do  at 
least  as  much  In  Latin  America,  a  continent 
of  270  million  people.  We  must  Insure  that 
agricultural  credit.  Improved  seeds,  chemical 
fertilizers  and  modem  farming  techniques 
are  available  to  the  small  farmer.  For  too 
long,  the  beneflts  of  the  "Green  Revolu- 
tion" have  accrued  solely  to  the  hacienda 
owner,  while  the  small  farmer  and  the  share- 
cropper have  been  condemned  to  farm  In  the 
same  tradition  as  their  forefathers. 

Fourth,  the  United  States  must  insure 
that  American  private  Investment  In  Latin 
America  plays  a  much  more  positive  role  in 
the  development  process. 

In  the  past  eight  years,  American  business 
has  repatriated  98.3  billion  In  private  proflts 


from   past    Investments,    more    than   three 
times  the  total  of  new  Investments. 

Equally  serious,  the  reparation  of  VS. 
proflts  has  been  matched  by  a  slowdown 
in  UjS.  private  Investment.  Part  of  the  ex- 
planation for  the  decline  of  VS.  Investment 
Is  foimd  In  more  attractive  Investment  op- 
portunities In  the  U.S.  However,  the  impact 
of  rising  nationalism  has  been  more  Impor- 
tant. Expropriation  of  foreign  businesses  has 
become  the  accepted  road  for  regimes  anxious 
for  popular  approval. 

A  realistic  appraisal  of  the  Latin  American 
political  scene  underlines  the  likelihood  of 
continued  expropriation.  It  Is  In  the  interest 
of  the  United  States  and  Latin  America  to 
find  a  means  to  avoid  the  political  trauma 
that  accompanies  such  actions.  Already,  ex- 
propriation has  followed  military  coups  In 
Peru  and  Bolivia  and  led  to  estrangement  In 
otir  relations  with  those  countries. 

The  fall  of  the  Belaunde  government  In 
Peru  was  particularly  unfortunate  becatise 
of  the  promise  It  held  for  progressive  demo- 
cratic change.  Like  the  governments  of 
Mexico,  Chile,  Costa  Rica,  Colombia  and 
Venezuela  it  was  pledged  to  carry  out  social 
and  economic  change. 

For  nearly  his  entire  term  In  office,  Presi- 
dent Belatmde  sought  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment with  the  International  Petroleum 
Company,  despite  strong  pressure  to  nation- 
alize the  oil  fields.  Yet,  our  State  Depart- 
ment decided  to  put  pressure  on  Peru,  and 
withheld  funds  for  social  and  econc»nlc  pro- 
grams. That  action  weakened  Bela\inde  and 
was  a  crucial  element  that  led  to  his  over- 
throw. The  effect  of  our  policy  was  to  under- 
mine a  government  that  had  been  respon- 
sive to  the  democratic  Ideals  of  the  Alliance. 
To  avoid  such  tragic  consequences,  we 
must  encourage  private  investment  that  ac- 
cords with  the  development  goals  of  lAtln 
America.  The  Investment  Insurance  and  guar- 
antee programs  we  now  offer  are  only  one 
element  In  the  equation.  They  protect  the 
U.S.  investor.  But  they  do  nothing  to  avoid 
the  chaotic  experience  of  expropriation;  and 
they  do  nothing  to  encourage  Latin  American 
private  Investment.  They  do  nothing  to  en- 
courage the  transfer  of  management  sUUs 
and  techniques  to  the  Latin  American  nation. 
Therefore,  I  would  xirge  that  we  establish  a 
series  of  alternative  divestment  procedures  In 
which  Joint  ventures,  partial  nationalization 
or  long-term  nationalization  are  agreed  to  by 
the  prospective  U.S.  Investor  at  the  outset. 

Similar  divestment  procedures  could  be 
established  for  existing  investments  now  In 
danger  of  expropriation.  New  ways  could  be 
found  to  promote  the  transfer  of  American 
enterprise  to  local,  cooperative  or  public 
ownership.  There  Is  much  we  can  do  today. 
We  need  not  wait  for  the  heat  of  an  expro- 
priation crisis  to  establish  the  value  of 
American  assets  In  Latin  America  or  to  pro- 
pose new  methods  of  compensation. 

Fifth,  we  must  look  more  closely  at  an- 
other crucial  element  of  our  lAtin  Ameri- 
can policy— our  relationship  with  Cuba. 

In  1962,  Cuba  was  ousted  from  active 
membership  In  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States.  That  action  was  based  on  two 
indictments  against  the  regime  of  Fidel 
Castro.  First,  It  stemmed  from  Castro's  call 
for  subversion  and  revolution  against  legiti- 
mate governments  of  Latin  America. 

Second,  it  was  rooted  In  the  Introduction 
of  Soviet  military  Influence  In  the  Western 
Hemisphere, 

Castro's  past  attempts  to  export  his  revo- 
lution have  been  defeated.  Since  the  failure 
of  the  guerrilla  movement  in  Bolivia,  there 
has  been  no  direct  Cubctn  intervention  re- 
ported by  any  Latin  American  nation.  And 
the  decisive  actions  of  President  Kmnedy  In 
the  Cuban  missile  crisis  ended  the  Soviet 
threat  from  that  Island. 

In  1964,  Venezuela  brought  charges  of  ag- 
gression against  Cuba.  Formal  diplomatic  re- 
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Utlons  were  broken  by  mil  OAS  members  ex- 
cept Mexico.  In  addition,  at  o»ip  urging,  an 
attempt  was  made  to  isolate  the  Cuban  re- 
gime economically.  The  effectiveness  of  that 
policy  Is  open  to  serious  doubt.  Mexico  and 
Canada  never  respected  it.  Along  with  our 
West  European  allies,  they  maintained 
strong  economic  Ues  with  Cuba.  Last  year. 
Cuba's  trade  with  West  Europe  increased  by 
some  tao  million.  Non-communist  nations, 
including  Japan,  also  have  extended  more 
than  •200  mUUon  in  commercial  credit  to 
Castro. 

Veneeuela.  Uruguay,  Colombia.  Peru,  Ecua- 
dor and  several  Caribbean  nations  have  ex- 
pressed their  doubts  and  reservations  about 
continuing  the  sterUe  policy  of  economic 
boycott.  Ten  days  ago.  ChUe  began  an  •!! 
million,  two-year  trade  agreement  with  Ha- 
vana. Even  Venezuela,  which  originally 
branded  Cub«  an  aggressor  in  1964,  has  now 
called  for  a  normallzaUon  of  trade  relations 
with  Cub*. 

If  the  nations  of  Latin  America  are  taking 
tb«  Initiative  In  a  re-examlnatlon  of  the  cvir- 
rent  policy  toward  Cub*,  surely  the  United 
SUtes  c«n  do  the  same. 

There  are  additional  reasons  why  a  new 
look  at  Cuba  Is  In  our  national  Interest.  The 
boycott  unquestionably  has  pushed  the 
Cuban  government  Into  greater  dependence 
on  the  Soviet  Union. 

Moreover,  readjustment  In  our  relations 
with  Cuba  would  deprlre  Castro  of  a  psy- 
chological defense  that  he  has  used  since  the 
beginning  of  the  decade.  By  depleting  the 
United  States  as  an  uncompromising  foe  of 
his  regime,  he  has  been  able  to  Justify  repres- 
sive internal  policies  and  to  make  our  con- 
tainment policy  the  scapegoat  for  his  is- 
land's economic  dlfflcultles. 

Therefore.  I  beUeve  It  U  time  to  recognize 
that  our  trade  and  travel  restrictions  have 
not  proved  effective.  To  the  extent  that  the 
Communist  regime  is  Isolated  at  all.  it  is  by 
Its  own  choosing  and  not  as  a  result  of  any 
effective  American  poUcy.  In  addition,  by  re- 
stricting the  flow  of  men  and  Ideas,  we  help 
the  Cuban  government's  effort  to  permit  only 
a  single  point  of  view  to  reach  the  Cuban 
people. 

I  share  the  opinion  expressed  a  month  ago 
at  the  Caracas  meeting  of  Latin  American 
representatives  that  economic  boycott  Is 
neither  the  most  realistic  nor  the  most  pro- 
ductive attitude  toward  a  country  whoae  eco- 
nocnlc  and  social  system  we  do  not  share. 

That  does  not  mean  we  are  about  to  white- 
wash the  Castro  regime  or  overlook  the  au- 
thoritarian structure  that  now  denies  liberty 
to  the  people.  Political  oppression  and  po- 
Utlcal  prisoners  stUI  exist  in  Cuba  today. 
There  Is  no  free  press:  there  Is  no  right  of 
dissent.  I  condemn  the  exlstenoe  of  such 
political  repression  In  Cuba.  Just  as  I  con- 
demn It  In  non-communist  stat«s. 

But  our  policies  have  been  inconsistent 
toward  Cuba  and  other  equally  authoritarian 
regimes.  Toward  Cuba,  our  poUey  Is  one  of 
artificial  and  total  Isolation  Toward  author- 
itarian military  governments,  we  encourage 
private  trade  and  we  malntJiln  formal  diplo- 
matic relations.  We  offer  extensive  economic 
and  military  assistance,  and  thereby  support 
and  Identify  ourselves  with  those  regimes. 

Tonight.  I  have  called  on  us  to  limit  otir- 
selves  to  the  barest  formal  relationships  with 
those  nations  that  show  a  total  disdain  for 
democratic  principles.  I  do  not  seek  a  rup- 
ture of  diplomatic  relations  with  them,  since 
such  relations  entail  no  approval  or  moral 
Judgment  of  the  government.  If  we  are  com- 
pletely Isolated  from  these  regimes,  there  will 
be  no  opportunity  to  work  for  chanc*>  do 
opportunity  for  diplomats,  businessmen, 
labor  leaders  and  Journalists  to  exert  the 
pressiire  of  Intelligent.  Informed  opinion. 

And  so  now  with  Cuba.  I  ask  only  that  we 
explore  taking  the  first  step,  a  re-examlna- 
tloa  of  our  trad*  and  ttKwtl  rectrletloa*.  Tta* 


process  may  be  long  and  the  response  from 
Cuba  may  be  unenthuslastlc.  but  we  must 
begin.  By  geography,  history  and  culture. 
Cuba  Is  a  part  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
As  long  as  the  Cuban  government  respects 
the  OAS  charters  prohibition  against  Inter- 
ference In  the  Internal  affairs  of  other  na- 
tions, we  should  Join  our  Latin  American 
allies  m  exploring  the  quiet  steps  leading  to 
Cuba's  re-lntegratlon  to  the  Inter-American 
system. 

We  are  starting  a  new  decade,  so  let  us 
discard  the  rhetoric  and  concepts  of  the 
cold  war  and  look  to  the  future.  It  Is  time  to 
seek  a  recommitment  to  the  spirit  of  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress — to  political  freedom, 
social  Justice  and  economic  progress. 

If  that  spirit  does  not  Infuse  our  pro- 
grams, then  no  matter  how  much  money  and 
assistance  flows  across  the  border,  or  how 
Intelligently  our  programs  are  conceived,  we 
will  fall.  We  have  the  capacity,  the  Ulent  and 
the  technology  to  help  bring  about  the 
transformation  of  Latin  America  without 
violent  and  bloody  disorder.  But  to  do  that, 
we  must  return  to  the  spirit  that  began 
the  decade.  Nine  years  ago.  John  Kennedy 
challenged  us  to  "transform  the  American 
continent  into  a  vast  crucible  of  revolu- 
tionary Ideas  and  efforts — a  tribute  to  the 
power  of  the  creative  energies  of  free  men  and 
women — an  example  to  all  the  world  that 
liberty  and  progress  walk  hand  In  hand". 
Difficult  as  It  may  be.  It  Is  time  to  start 
anew.  It  is  time  again  to  meet  that  chal- 
lenge. 


Pathet  Lao  would  do  the  same.  We  would 
like  to  have  assurances  that  they  are  be- 
ing given  proper  food,  medical  care,  and 
would  be  aJlowed  to  correspond  with  their 
families.  For  those  who  are  sick  or 
wounded,  we  ask  that  they  be  repatriated 
and  that  North  Vietnam  honor  its  legal 
obligations  under  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tion. I  urge  the  International  Red  Cross 
and  the  International  Control  Commis- 
sion to  step  up  its  efforts  to  inspect  the 
prison  camps  and  I  urge  also  that  all 
Americans,  in  line  with  the  suggestion 
made  by  Look  magazine,  express  their 
concern  for  our  men  missing  and  cap- 
tive In  letters  to  North  Vietnam's  Premier. 
Pham  Van  Dong.  They  could  be  sent  to: 
What  About  the  POW's?  care  of  Lock, 
P.O.  Box  1,  Des  Moines.  Iowa,  and  from 
there  they  would  be  forwarded  to  Hanoi. 

The  prisoners'  plight  is  not  a  matter  of 
politics.  It  is  one  of  common  feeling  for 
our  fellow  countrymen  who  have  become 
prisoners  of  war  in  carrying  out  their 
obligations  to  their  country. 

I  urge  all  Americans,  regardless  of 
their  feelings  on  the  war,  to  contact  Look 
magazine  at  the  above  address  and  to 
redouble  their  efforts  in  behalf  of  their 
fellow  citizens  through  correspondence 
and  otherwise  to  bring  about  informa- 
tion about  these  fellow  countrymen  of 
ours  and  also  their  ultimate  release. 


SAD  PLIGHT  OP  AMERICAN  PRISON- 
ERa  OP  WAR  IN  NORTH  VIETNAM 
AND  LAOS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
plight  of  American  prisoners  of  war  In 
North  Vietnam  and  Laos  is  one  which  we 
cannot  close  as  a  missing  chapter  in  the 
Southeast  Asian  war.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  there  are  approximately 
800  men  who  are  missing  or  presumed 
captured  in  North  Vietnam,  500  in  South 
Vietnam,  and  200  in  Laos.  What  happens 
to  them  is  of  concern  to  everyone  of  us 
and  our  feelings  about  U.S.  intervention 
in  Vietnam  comes  secondary  to  their 
eventual  release. 

North  Vietnam  signed  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention on  the  protection  of  prisoners  of 
war  in  1957  but  since  that  time  it  has 
refused  to  even  give  the  names  of  the 
captured  Americans  or  to  even  let  their 
loved  ones  know  if  they  are  alive  or  not. 
They  have,  in  short,  indicated  a  complete 
unconcern  for  the  American  prisoners 
they  hold  and  for  their  own  prisoners 
held  in  South  Vietnam  and  Laos. 

The  parents,  wives,  children,  and  rela- 
tives of  these  American  prisoners  have 
been  treated  shabbily  in  their  attempts 
to  find  if  their  loved  ones  were  alive.  They 
have  been  given  lectures.  They  have  been 
told  to  demonstrate  against  the  war. 
They  have  been  promised  information 
and  then  the  information  was  not  forth- 
coming. 

As  one  who  looks  upon  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam as  a  mistake  and  a  continuing 
tragedy,  I  feel  concerned  about  these 
prisoners  because  they  were  only  carry- 
ing out  their  obligations  under  a  policy 
which  was  formulated  here  In  Wash- 
ington. 

I  would  hope  tt  would  be  possible  for 
North  Vietnam  to  disclose  the  names  of 
all  the  prisoners  of  war  it  holds  and  that 
the  National  Liberation  Pront  and  the 


PROXMIRE  CALLS  ON  PRESIDENT 
NIXON  TO  DISCLOSE  FISCAL  YEAR 
1971  VIETNAM  WAR  COSTS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
today  releasing  a  letter  I  wrote  to  Pres- 
ident Nixon  on  April  17  urging  that  "the 
fiscal  year  1971  budget  estimates  for  the 
cost  of  the  Vietnam  war  be  made  public. 
Last  year's  budget  disclosed  the  esti- 
mated costs  in  detail.  But  the  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1971  does  not."  I  hope  the 
President  may  do  this  tonight  during  his 
speech  on  Vietnam  policies. 

At  the  present  time,  we  must  rely  on 
our  own  best  Judgments,  estimates  leaked 
to  the  New  York  Times  by  nameless  Pen- 
tagon officials .  by  the  informal  calcula- 
tions of  former  Budget  officers,  or  the 
publications  of  nonprofit  institutions  as 
to  the  cost  of  the  war.  To  date,  none  of 
these  unofficial  estimates  have  been  of- 
ficially confirmed. 

There  is  one  very  important  reason 
why  we  must  have  the  facts.  While  the 
unofficial  estimates  indicate  that  the 
costs  have  dropped  by  about  $15  billion, 
and  that  numerous  other  defense  ex- 
penditures have  been  cut,  the  defense 
budget  itself  is  only  $5  billion  lees  than 
last  year. 

Even  when  generous  estimates  are 
made  for  increased  pay  and  other  costs, 
it  appears  that  the  Pentagon  has  usurped 
at  least  $10  billion  of  the  so-called  peace 
dividend  in  outlays  for  new  weapons  sys- 
tems. Among  these  are  phase  n  of  the 
ABM,  Increased  Navy  shipbuilding,  the 
AW  ACS  air  warning  syston,  the  super- 
sonic B-1  plane,  new  tanks,  and  dupli- 
cate antitank  weapons. 

There  are  many  who  believe  that  the 
military  is  hiding  the  fact  that  the  costs 
of  the  Vietnam  war  have  dropped  by 
over  $15  billion  in  order  to  conceal  from 
the  American  people  that  most  of  these 
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billions  are  being  spent  for  new  military 
weapons  instead  of  needed  domestic  pro- 
grams or  in  long  overdue  tax  cuts. 

The  continuing  failure  to  disclose  the 
costs  make  it  difiQcult  if  not  impossible 
for  Congress  to  make  intelligent  Judg- 
ments about  both  military  and  civilian 
spending  and  their  relative  priorities. 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  can  act  intel- 
ligently on  either  the  military  authoriza- 
tion bill  or  the  military  appropriation 
bill  until  we  know  what  the  Vietnam  war 
will  cost  in  fiscal  year  1971. 

We  are  being  asked  to  spend  billions 
in  the  dark. 

To  those  who  might  claim  there  is 
some  security  matter  connected  with  re- 
vealing the  costs  of  the  war,  I  would 
reply  in  two  ways.  First,  the  amount  was 
revealed  last  year  without  any  adverse 
security  consequences.  Second,  we  have 
made  public  the  detailed  estimates  of 
troop  strength  in  Vietnam.  Surely  if  the 
latter  is  done,  there  can  be  no  security 
questions  involved  in  revealing  the  budget 
costs. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter to  the  President  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

APIin,  17.  1970. 
Hon.  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
The  White  House. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Ma.  President:  I  am  writing  to  urge 
that  the  fiscal  year  1971  budget  estimates 
for  the ycost  of  the  Vietnam  War  be  made 
public.  Last  year's  budget  disclosed  the  esti- 
mated costs  In  detail.  But  the  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1971  does  not.  Tet  It  Is  obvious 
that  the  estimates  were  made  when  the 
budget  was  formulated. 

Soon  the  military  authorization  bill  will 
be  before  the  Senate.  Shortly  after  that  we 
will  be  caUed  on  to  pass  the  mlUtary  appro- 
priation bin.  I  do  not  believe  that  we  can  act 
intelligently  on  either  of  these  measures  until 
we  know  what  the  Vietnam  War  will  cost 
In  fiscal  year  1971. 

Without  such  official  estimates  we  must 
rely  on  our  own  best  Judgments,  estimates 
leaked  to  the  New  York  Times  by  nameless 
Pentagon  officials,  by  the  Informal  calcula- 
tions of  former  Budget  officers  or  the  pub- 
lications of  non-profit  Institutions. 

None  of  these  are  satisfactory.  They  are 
no  substitute  whatsoever  for  the  hard,  de- 
tailed, official  figures  which  remain  hidden 
from  the  Congress  and  to  the  public. 

The  continuing  f  aUure  to  disclose  the  costs 
makes  It  difficult  If  not  impossible  for  Con- 
gress to  make  Intelligent  judgments  about 
both  military  and  civilian  spending  and  their 
relative  priorities.  We  are  being  asked  to 
spend  billions  In  the  dark. 

Before  we  can  make  wise  choices  between 
and  among  conflicting  defense  strategies, 
domestic  programs  and  policies,  and  fiscal 
and  monetary  affairs,  the  fiscal  year  1971 
costs  of  the  Vietnam  War  should  be  re- 
vealed. 

The  unofficial  estimates  which  I  referred 
to  above  Indicate  that  the  costs  have  dropped 
from  a  peak  of  about  $30  billion  to  an  av- 
erage level  of  about  913  billion  for  fis- 
cal year  1971.  But  unlike  previous  years,  we 
still  have  no  proper  estimates  of  these  costs. 

There  is  one  very  Important  reason  why 
we  must  have  the  facts.  While  the  un- 
ofllolal  estimates  Indicate  that  the  costs 
have  dropped  by  about  915  billion,  and  that 
numerous  other  defense  expenditures  have 
been  cut.  the  defense  budget  itself  Is  only 
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95  billion  less  than  last  year.  Even  when 
generous  estimates  are  made  for  Increased 
pay  and  other  costs.  It  appears  that  the 
Pentagon  has  usurped  at  least  $10  billion  of 
the  so-called  "peace  dividend"  In  outlays  for 
new  weapons  systems.  Among  these  are 
Phase  n  of  the  ABM,  Increased  Navy  ship- 
building, the  AWACS  air  warning  system,  the 
supersonic  B-1  plan,  new  tanks,  and  dupli- 
cate anti-tank  weapons,  as  well  as  huge  cost 
overruns  on  the  C-5A,  the  SRAM  missile. 
and  In  the  Mlnuteman  and  Poseidon  pro- 
grams. 

There  are  many  who  believe — and  the  un- 
official figures  appear  to  sustain  that  belief — 
that  the  military  Is  biding  the  fact  that 
the  costs  of  the  Vietnam  War  have  dropped 
by  over  915  billion  in  order  to  conceal  from 
the  American  people  that  most  of  these 
billions  are  being  spent  for  new  military 
weapons  Instead  of  needed  domestic  pro- 
grams or  in  long  overdue  tax  cuts. 

As  you  yourself  rightly  said  during  your 
campaign  for  the  Presidency, 

"I  have  great  confidence  in  what  the 
American  people  are  able  to  assimilate,  and 
I  think  If  you  tell  the  American  people  the 
hard  truth,  they  will  make  the  hard  deci- 
sions." 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  you  and  your 
Administration  should  tell  the  American 
people  the  hard  truth  about  the  costs  of  the 
Vietnam  War.  If  you  do.  I  am  convinced 
that  they  will  make  the  hard  decisions. 

With  best  wishes. 

William  Proxmire. 

U.S.  Senator. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARINGS  ON  OMNIBUS 
RIVERS  AND  HARBORS  LEGISLA- 
TION 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
the  Subcommittee  on  Flood  Control- 
Rivers  and  Harbors  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  of  which  I  am  chairman, 
initiated  hearings  on  sm  omnibus  rivers 
and  harbors  bill  on  April  15  and  16,  1970. 
At  this  time  I  wish  to  annoimce  that  we 
will  continue  these  hearings  in  May  and 
June  and  hopefully  report  a  bill  to  the 
Senate  early  in  July.  For  the  benefit  of 
the  membership  the  following  additional 
dates  have  been  scheduled  for  these 
hearings: 

Tuesday,  May  12,  1970:  Local  interests 
on  those  projects  on  which  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  testified  in  April. 

Wednesday,  May  13,  1970:  Corps  of 
Engineers  on  additional  projects  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  since  the  April  hear- 
ings. 

Tuesday,  June  16,  1970 :  Local  interests 
on  those  projects  on  which  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  testified  in  May. 

Wednesday,  June  17,  1970:  Corps  of 
Engineers  on  additional  projects  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  since  the  May  hear- 
ings. 

Thursday,  June  18,  1970:  Federal 
agencies  that  desire  to  testify  on  any 
projects  recommended  by  the  Corps  of 
Engineers,  plus  miscellaneous  bills  and 
other  related  matters. 

Tuesday,  June  23,  1970:  Local  Inter- 
ests on  those  projects  on  which  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  testified  on  June  17, 1970. 

Tuesday,  June  30,  1970:  Corps  recall 
on  projects,  bills,  and  other  miscellane- 
ous river  and  harbor  matters. 

The  projects  on  which  testimony  has 
been  received  so  far,  are  as  follows: 


PROJECT  AND   CONCRESSIOKAL   DOCUMENT 
MUMBKR 

Waukegan  Harbor.  Ql.:  House  Docu- 
ment No.  90-368. 

South  Shore  of  Lake  Ontario,  Port 
Niagara  State  Park.  N.Y.:  In  process  to 
Congress. 

Wild  Rice.  Minn.:  House  Document 
90-366. 

Souris  River,  N.  Dak.:  In  process  to 
Congress. 

Marion,  Kans.:  House  Document  91- 
256. 

Arcadia  Reservoir,  Okla.:  House  Docu- 
ment 91-299. 

Running  Water  Draw.  Plalnvlew, 
Tex.:  House  Document  No.  91-192. 

Posten  Bayou,  Ark.:  In  process  to  Con- 
gress. 

Coos  Bay.  Oreg.:  House  Document  No. 
91-151. 

Stream  in  the  vicinity  of  Fairfield, 
Calif.:  House  Document  No.  91-159. 

Frenchboro  Harbor,  Maine:  Senate 
Document  No.  91-32. 

Revere  and  Nantucket  Beaches,  Mass.: 
House  Document  No.  91-211. 

East  River.  N.Y.:  Senate  Document 
No.  91-60. 

New  Jersey  coastal  inlets  and  beaches. 
New  Jersey:  House  Document  No.  91-160. 

Manteo,  Shallowbag  Bay.  N.C.:  House 
Document  No.  91-303. 

Port  Sutton,  Pla.:  House  Document  No. 
91-150. 

Lido  Key,  Fla.:  In  process  to  Congress. 

The  hearings  will  be  held  at  10  ajn.  in 
room  4200,  New  Senate  Office  Building, 
unless  otherwise  announced.  Senators  or 
other  interested  persons  desiring  to  tes- 
tify or  to  submit  written  statements  In 
connection  with  these  hearings  should 
notify  Mr.  Joseph  P.  Van  Vladiicken. 
professional  staff  member.  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  room  4206,  New  Senate  Of- 
fice Building.  Washington.  D.C.  202-225- 
6176. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARINGS  ON  WATER- 
SHED WORK  PLANS  SUBMITTED 
BY  THE  SECRETARY  OF  AGRI- 
CULTURE UNDER  PROVISIONS  OP 
PUBLIC  LAW  83-566 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Presldoit, 
I  wish  to  annoimce  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  F^ood  Control-Rivers  and  Harbors 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  will 
hold  hearings  on  a  number  of  proposed 
small  watershed  projects  submitted  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  The  proj- 
ects to  be  considered  are  as  follows: 

WATKRSHIS   AND   STATE 

Spadra  Creek,  Ark. 

Upper  Petit  Jean,  Ark. 

Headwaters  of  the  Chattooga  River. 
Ga. 

North  Oconee  River,  Oa. 

Lost  River,  Ind. 

St.  Marys  River,  Md. 

Upper  Turtle  River,  N.  Dak. 

Pine  Valley,  Oreg. 

Rocky  Credc,  S.C. 

Wilson  Creek,  S.C. 

Hog  Creek,  Tex. 

Upper  Cibolo  Creek,  Tex. 

The  hearing  will  be  held  on  Wednes- 
day, AprU  22,  1970,  and  win  begin  at 
10  a.m.  in  room  4200,  New  Senate  OfBce 
Building.  Senators  and  other  persons  de- 
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siring  to  testify  or  to  submit  written 
statements  for  the  record  should  notify 
Mr.  Joeeph  F.  Van  Vladrlcken.  profes- 
sional staff  member.  Conunlttee  on  Pub- 
lic Works,  room  4206.  New  Senate  Office 
Building.  Washington.  D.C..  202-225- 
6176.  

AMENDMENTS  TO  WELFARE 
REFORM  PROPOSAL 

kwrwtnuxtm  non.  at*  thbough  s»a 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President.  In 
1976  this  country  will  celebrate  Its  200th 
birthday.  We  will  honor  this  anniversary 
throughout  the  land. 

Citieswill  host  celebrations  attracting 
tourlst£h-om  both  here  and  abroad.  Car- 
nivals and  other  forms  of  entertainment 
are  planned.  The  signing  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  will  be  reenacted 
many  times. 

All  of  this  will  enterUln  us.  And  all 
of  this  will  pass. 

I  urge  Congress  to  provide  a  more  last- 
ing memorial:  This  Nation  should  com- 
mit itself  here  and  now  to  end  poverty  In 
our  country  by  1976. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  de- 
clared the  "unalienable"  right  of  all  men 
to  "life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness." 

Yet  what  manner  of  life — what  degree 
of  liberty — what  quality  of  happiness- 
are  available  to  those  Americans  still 
shackled  by  poverty  and  privation? 

Nearly  200  years  have  passed  since  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  was  signed. 
Two  hundred  years  should  be  sufficient 
time  to  insure  these  '^unalienable" 
rights. 

But  today,  one  in  every  eight  Ameri- 
cans remains  poor.  More  than  a  third  of 
these  are  children.  Many  of  the  rest  are 
ill.  disabled  or  elderly. 

There  are.  In  fact,  more  poor  people  in 
the  United  States  than  the  entire  popu- 
lation of  Canada. 

Public  assistance  is  the  last  hope  of 
these  Impoverished  Americans. 

But  America  offers  them  a  sjrstem  of 
welfare  that  is  a  national  tragedy.  Our 
public  assistance  programs  have  written 
a  sorry  record  of  inadequacy.  ineffidcDcy. 
and  inhumanity. 

Every  major  study  of  welfare  in  the 
last  5  years  has  testified  to  the  short- 
comings of  the  system.  The  President's 
Commission  on  Income  Maintenance 
Programs,  the  Arden  House  Conference 
on  Public  Welfare,  the  National  Advisory 
Council  on  Public  Welfare,  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Economic  Development  have 
been  unanimous  in  their  indictment. 

For  most  welfare  recipients,  depriva- 
tion Is  an  enduring  fact  of  life.  Rather 
than  opening  doors  to  new  opportunities, 
our  system  of  welfare  perpetuates  poverty 
and  dependency. 

The  children  of  Impoverished  famlhes 
are  on  a  treadmill  that  leads  them  In- 
exorably to  become  the  next  generation> 
of  the  poor.  This  tragic  cycle  Is  not  vol- 
untary. It  results  from  yean  of  neglect 
and  Ignorance  on  the  part  o<  all 
Americans. 

We  have  chosen  to  Ignore  the  tueds  of 
the  poor.  Instead,  we  offer  pity  or  con- 
tempC.  We  study,  define,  and  classify 
them.  We  promise  and  advlM  them. 


We  do  everything  but  help  them. 

Our  failure  is  not  one  of  resources  or 
skill.  Our  failure  Is  one  of  commitment. 

We  know  how  to  wipe  out  poverty. 
This  Nation  has  the  resources  and  skill 
to  do  it 

What  is  lacking  is  a  national  commit- 
ment. It  Is  up  to  the  Congress  to  set  a 
goal — to  end  poverty  by  1976 — and  then 
to  legislate  the  programs  and  the  money 
to  reach  that  goal. 

A  GOAL  rot  AMniCA 

I  submit  today  as  part  of  a  welfare  re- 
form proposal,  an  amendment  to  estab- 
lish as  a  minimum  national  goal,  the  as- 
surance that  by  no  later  than  1976.  all 
Americans  wljl  have  enough  Income  to 
sustain  a  decent  standard  of  life. 

I  realize  that  we  cannot  achieve  a  goal 
of  this  magnitude  this  year.  But,  that  fact 
should  not  cause  us  to  delay  establishing 
the  goal  now — and  making  it  real  by 
providing  a  date  to  achieve  it. 

My  amendment  will  also  instruct  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  study  the  various  approaches  to- 
ward realizing  our  legislative  goal  and  to 
report  to  Congress  within  eighteen 
months  with  specific  recommendations 
designed  to  meet  our  goal  of  ending  pov- 
erty by  1976. 

The  basic  text  of  this  amendment  will 
read  as  follows: 

FINDINGS    AND    DECUkSATION    OF   PUmPOSS 

Sk.  a.  (m)  The  Congre«8  finds  and  declare* 
«»»t— 

(1)  A  nation  of  wealtb  and  respondbUlty 
deplores  the  continuing  Incidence  of  poverty 
within  Its  borders;  and  (3)  In  view  of  the 
barm  to  Individual  and  family  development 
and  well-being  caused  by  lack  of  Income  ade- 
quate to  sustain  a  decent  level  of  life,  and 
the  consequent  damage  to  the  human  re- 
sources of  the  entire  Nation,  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  has  a  positive  responsibility  to  as- 
sure an  end  to  poverty. 

(b)  Therefore,  the  Congress  establishes  a 
natlooAl  goal  of  assuring  all  citizens,  by 
1970,  an  Income  adequate  to  sustain  a  de- 
cent level  of  life  and  to  eliminate  poverty 
among  our  people. 

If  we  are  not  successful  in  the  effort  to 
Mid  poverty,  we  will  do  more  than  con- 
sign millions  of  Americans  to  additional 
years  of  destitution.  We  will  also  further 
the  development  in  this  country  of  a 
dangerous  division  between  the  haves 
and  the  have-nots. 

The  recent  report  of  the  President's 
Commission  on  Income  Maintenance 
Programs — the  Helneman  Commission — 
has  warned  us  that  the  increasing  afBu- 
ence  of  our  society,  by  Itself,  offers  no 
hope  for  the  poor.  Those  who  have  as- 
sumed that,  as  the  average  income  moved 
higher,  the  poor  were  getting  a  bigger 
share,  are  wrong. 

The  result  is  that  today,  oompletely 
alien  life  styles  are  developing  among  the 
poor  in  the  ghettos  of  our  cities  and  the 
l>oorest  rural  counties  of  our  Nation.  In 
a  future  which  promises  greater  riches 
for  many  but  continued  poverty  for  some, 
these  differences  threaten  to  become  im- 
brtdgeable  chasms. 

As  the  Helneman  Commission  points 
out,  in  these  chilling  words: 

In  these  trHuU  U  tba  potsnttal  for  soelal 
division  unparaUalsd  in  our  oonntry. 


ANALYSIS  or  HJl.    1S311 


Last  summer,  the  President  proposed  a 
major  first  step  toward  solving  the  prob- 
lems of  the  poor.  His  family  gisslstance 
plan,  guaranteeing  a  basic  minimum 
payment  to  all  families  with  children  Is 
sound  and  responsible  legislation. 

H.R.  16311,  which  passed  the  House  of 
Representatives  last  week,  contains  the 
essence  of  the  President's  proposals. 
Much  of  this  bill  deserves  praise  and 
support.         \ 

But,  we  cannot  call  this  a  real  bill  of 
reform.  Too  many  major  flaws  In  the 
existing  system  remain  In  the  new  leg- 
islation. 

The  four  basic  flaws  of  HJl.  16311  are: 

First  Assistance  levels  remain  entirely 
inadequate.  The  bill  takes  no  steps  to 
increase  the  level  of  payments  now  being 
made  by  the  States. 

Second.  Many  poor  people  will  con- 
tinue to  be  completely  ineligible  for  any 
kind  of  federally  assisted  welfsu*e  pay- 
ments. 

Third.  Families  with  working  adults, 
the  "working  poor,"  continue  to  be  dis- 
criminated against  arid  will  receive  far 
less  under  the  bill  than  other  families — 
though  their  need  Is  equally  as  great. 

Fotirth.  The  bill  contains  no  means  to 
develop  meaningful  Job  opportunities  for 
welfare  recipients. 

Therefore.  I  am  submitting  15  amend- 
ments to  remedy  these  weaknesses.  If 
adopted,  they  will  significantly  strength- 
en the  bill  and  other  national  efforts  to 
alleviate  poverty. 

PEOPOSBD  AMXNDXXNTS 

First.  I  propose  increasing  assistance 
payment  levels  substantially  over  the  first 
3  years  of  the  program.  Specifically,  my 
amendments  would  raise  the  minitrmni 
levd  of  assistance  for  a  family  of  four 
from  $1,600  in  1971  to  $1,800  in  1972 
and  $2,000  in  1973. 

Additionally.  State  supplementary 
payments  to  families  would  have  to  In- 
crease to  meet  the  State's  own  minimum 
standard  of  need  by  1973. 

Moreover,  I  shall  strongly  support  the 
McGovem  simplified  food  stamp  system 
which  would  supplement  the  income  of  a 
family  of  four  by  $1,100.  Thus,  a  family 
of  four  would  receive  total  assistance  of 
$2,700  in  1971.  $2,900  in  1972,  and  $3,100 
in  1973. 

Second.  My  amendments  will  broaden 
eligibility  for  welfare  assistance  far  be- 
yond the  narrow  categories  now  in  use. 

Our  goal  cannot  be  simply  a  family  as- 
sistance plan.  Our  goal  must  be  a  truly 
national  assistance  plan  for  all  poor 
Americans. 

Too  many  assume  HJl.  16311  covers 
all  Americans  living  in  poverty.  It  does  no 
such  thing.  Millions  of  the  poor  will  re- 
ceive no  assistance  from  this  program. 
They  are  surely  the  forgotten  Americans. 
Others  will  be  discriminated  against  by 
the  formulas  provided. 

We  have  the  opportimity  now  to 
rationalize  our  welfare  system  and  to  set 
this  Nation  on  a  course  to  end  poverty 
for  all  its  citizens.  We  will  miss  this  op- 
portunity if  we  continue  to  assist  only 
those  who  happen  to  fit  our  categories. 

Third.  These  amendments  will  permit 
the  Federal   Qovemment   to  share  In 
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state  supplementary  payments  to  the 
"working  poor."  The  House-passed  bill 
continues  to  make  an  imwarranted  and 
undesirable  discrimination  against  fami- 
lies with  working  parents.  This  discrim- 
ination has  been  universally  recognized 
as  an  incentive  for  laziness  and  dissolu- 
Uon  of  families.  Yet.  regrettably,  HJl. 
16311  perpetuates  this  weakness. 

Fourth.  I  propose  to  stirengthen  the 
work  training  provision  by  increasing  the 
scope  of  the  "special  work  projects"  In- 
trodiiced  in  the  1967  welfare  legislation. 
Tills  amendment  will  enable  the  welfare 
program  to  offer  meaningful  and  produc- 
tive Job  <H>portunities  at  the  end  of  the 
trailing  cycle.  In  addition,  such  projects 
wUl  increase  emplojonent  In  vltcJ  public 
interest  areas  such  as  health  care,  edu- 
cation, public  safety,  and  environmental 
protection. 

In  addition.  Mr.  President  I  shall  be 
proposing  other  amendments  to 
strengthen  the  bill.  Among  these  wlU  be 
amendments  to  increase  the  Federal 
share  in  all  State  supplement  programs; 
to  provide  better  day  care  facilities,  and 
assure  their  availability  for  working 
mothers;  and  to  simplify  the  Federal- 
State  administration  of  the  welfare 
program. 

These  recommendations  and  amend- 
ments have  been  prepared  after  con- 
sultatiOQ  with  a  special  advisory  group  of 
w^are  experts  from  aroimd  the  coun- 
try. These  men  and  women,  many  of 
whom  have  spent  years  struggling  to  ad- 
minister our  present  patchwork  system, 
gave  generously  of  their  time.  I  thank 
them  for  the  counsel  they  have  given. 

Included  in  these  consultations  were: 

Wilbur  Cohen — former  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and 
presently  dean  of  the  school  of  educa- 
tion at  the  University  of  Michigan. 

Mitchell  Oios^Murg — humui  resource 
administrator  for  New  York  City. 

Miss  Natalie  Jaffe— of  the  New  York 
City  Human  Resources  Administration. 

Bill  Burson — director  of  welfare  for 
the  State  of  Georgia. 

Lloyd  Rader — director  of  welfare  for 
the  State  of  Oklahoma. 

David  Chambers — professor  of  law  at 
the  University  of  Michigan  and  former 
special  assistant  to  the  Executive  Di- 
rector of  the  Kemer  Commission. 

Others  who  have  volunteered  assist- 
ance include  Fedele  Fauri,  dean  of  the 
school  of  social  work  at  the  University 
of  Michigan,  Prof.  Lisle  Carter,  of  Cor- 
nell University,  Bishop  Raymond  J.  Gal- 
lagher, Bishop  of  lAfayette-ln-Indlana. 
and  Cemoria  Johnson  of  the  National 
Urban  League. 

rEDKSAI,    COSTS    OF    WniFASB 

Mr.  President,  the  vrelfare  legislation 
passed  by  the  House  of  RepresentatlveB 
is  estimated  to  cost  $4.4  billion  in  new 
Federal  monejrs. 

The  plan  which  I  have  proposed  today 
wiU  add  an  additional  $1  billion— 
less  than  20  percent  more — of  new  Fed- 
eral assistance  in  the  first  year  of  the 
program. 

In  the  second  year  of  operation,  this 
plan  would  cost  approxlmattiy  $6.5  bil- 
lion, or  $2  billion  more  than  HJl.  16311, 
and  in  the  third  year.  Federal  cost  would 
be  an  additional  $3.6  billion. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  table 
showing  the  costs  of  my  proposals  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

ADDITIONAL  COSTS  OF  PROPOSALS  ABOVE  THE  COST  OF 
H.R.  16311 

|ln  miUkMii) 


Fncslyssr 


1972       1973 


1974 


1.  IncWMS  In  FAP  Diymwli »450  »00 

2.  Cov«ri(«  of  cliildtess  couples  and  .  ._^ 

unmirriad  persons $900  1,000  1,100 

3.  MMtiniStstesUndardsof  neml.  100  2S0  400 

4.  Incrssslnf  Federil  share  ot  State 

suppletnentiry  programs 0  130  260 

5.  Fsderal  share  in  paymenb  to  the  ... 

working  poor 20  20  20 

6.  Adult  categories 0  300  900 

Total 1.020     2.100       3,580 

INCKKASB  IN   ASSISTANCE   LEVELS 

Mr  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  the 
most  glaring  weakness  in  the  President's 
welfare  program  and  in  HJl.  16311  is  the 
meager  level  of  public  assistance  pay- 
ments. 

The  bill  promises  $1,600  to  a  family  of 
four  without  other  income.  In  addition, 
the  first  $720  of  earnings  and  50  cents  of 
every  dollar  thereafter  are  disregarded  in 
computing  benefits. 

The  concept  (rf  a  Federal  minimum 
assistance  payment  is  a  progressive  step. 
But  the  proposed  benefit  falls  far  below 
what  Is  actuaJly  needed.  For  a  family  of 
four,  the  miniTniiTn  pa3rment  amounts  to 
$33.33  per  recipient  per  month.  For 
larger  families  it  is  even  less. 

My  amendment  would  Increase  the 
proposed  assistance  level  in  the  second 
year  of  op^ation  to  the  equivalent  of 
$1,800  for  a  family  of  four,  and  to  $2,000 
in  the  third  year. 

These  amendments  would  Include  a 
cost-of-living  adjustment  to  permit  the 
basic  assistance  grant  to  keep  pace  with 
any  Increase  in  the  Consumer  Price 
Index. 

Additionally,  I  strwigly  support  the 
simplified  food  stan«>  distribution  plan 
introduced  by  Senator  McGovern.  Based 
on  a  food  stamp  bonus  schedule  adopted 
by  the  Senate  in  1969,  this  plan  would 
automatically  provide  a  family  of  four 
on  welfare,  without  other  income,  an 
additional  $1,100  In  stamps.  Thus,  in 
1971,  a  family  of  four  would  receive  a 
total  of  $2,700,  In  1972  such  a  family 
would  receive  $2,900,  and  in  1973.  $3,100. 

Moreover,  the  stamp  bonus  would  be 
distributed  through  the  welfare  syston, 
substantially  broadening  its  impact 
among  the  poor.  Today,  only  40  percent 
of  those  on  wrifaue  receive  the  food 
stamps  to  which  they  are  entitled  by  law. 
Slmpllfjring  the  administration  of  this 
program  will  assure  greater  availability 
of  these  Income  supplements. 

Eventually.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
that  we  must  increase  the  minimum  as- 
sistance payment  far  above  what  is  now 
established.  My  amendments  and  the 
simplified  food  stamp  distribution  plan 
would  be  meaningful  steps  toward  that 
goal. 

TKB  rOBCOTRN   AMEBICAMS 

Our  welfare  programs  have  histori- 
cally been  based  on  narrow  categoiles. 


The  aged,  blind,  the  disabled,  and.  more 
recently,  families  with  dQ?endent  chll- 
ren  are  ail  eligible  to  receive  Federal 
assistance.  But.  present  law  simply  denies 
IMeral  assistance  to  persons — ^no  matter 
how  destitute— who  do  not  ftdl  into  one 
of  the  above  categories. 

The  result  is  substantial  inequity  and 
continued  hardship  among  some  of 
America's  poorest  persons.  All  of  this  is 
based  on  fine  distinctions  and  complex 
regulations  which  ignore  the  real  needs 
of  the  applicants. 

Practically  every  major  proposal  for 
welfare  reform  has  contained  recommen- 
dations to  provide  assistance  to  all  in 
need  whatever  their  age  or  family 
relationship. 

Therefore,  I  am  recommending  de- 
velopment of  a  national  assistance  plan 
to  include  unrelated  individuals  over  the 
age  of  25  and  childless  couples.  These 
people  are  often  the  greatest  in  need.  The 
incidence  of  poverty  reaches  the  highest 
levels  among  persons  unconnected  with 
any  family  unit.  Fully  one-third  of  all 
such  persons  In  the  United  States  are 
poor. 

America  has  forgotten  these  people. 
We  must  remedy  that  error  Immediately. 

THE   WOBXINC   POOK 

In  his  welfare  message  last  year,  the 
President  made  much  of  the  concept 
of  providing  assistance  to  the  so-called 
working  poor. 

Yet,  a  closer  look  at  his  proposal  and 
H.R.  16311  reveals  the  vast  discrepancy 
between  the  President's  promise  and  his 
actual  proposal. 

Under  H.R.  16311,  the  working  poor 
will  be  entitled  to  the  family  assistance 
minimum  But  they  Will  not  be  entiUed 
to  State  supplementary  payments  In 
which  the  Federal  Government  shares. 

This  is  a  major  step  in  the  wrong 
direction. 

The  President  and  HJl.  16311  would 
continue  to  provide  a  great  incentive  to 
welfare  recipients  to  remain  imemployed 
or  absent  from  home.  Only  by  such  ac- 
tion will  the  family  be  entiUed  to  State 
supplementary  payments. 

The  amendments  I  propose  would  au- 
thorize the  P^eral  Government  to  share 
in  State  supplementary  payments  to  the 
working  poor.  Families  with  working 
parents  would  receive  equal  treatment 
with  families  which  do  not  work. 

All  states  which  presently  supplement 
the  incomes  of  the  working  poor  would 
receive  Federal  assistance.  At  the  same 
time,  they  would  agree  not  to  reduce  the 
present  level  of  assistance. 

Other  States  that  in  the  future  wish 
to  supplonent  these  families  would  also 
be  eligible  for  matching  payments  from 
the  Federal  Government. 

KXETINO  STATE  lCINIin7M  BTANSABDB  OF  N^BM 

Under  existing  law.  States  are  required 
to  establish  a  standard  of  need.  TlieBe 
standards,  developed  under  Federal 
gulddines,  describe  what  the  State  its^ 
believes  absolutely  necessary  to  maintain 
the  basic  minimum  requlronents  of  life. 

Congress  has  never  seen  fit  to  require 
all  States  to  provide  that  level  of  pidilic 
assistance  which  they  themselves  have 
described  as  an  absolute  minimum. 

I  propose  an  amendmuit  providing 
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that  all  States  mast  meet,  with  Federal 
assistance,  these  need  staiidards  by  1914. 

The  most  Important  argument  against 
such  a  requirement  has  been  the  budg- 
etary limitations  of  the  SUtes.  Yet.  In 
H.R.  18311.  the  total  savings  to  States 
amounts  to  over  $600  million.  Amend- 
ments I  am  proposing  will  increase  that 
savings  by  another  quarter  of  a  billion 
dollars. 

Therefore.  I  believe  we  should  require 
States,  with  the  help  of  Federal  money, 
to  use  some  of  these  savings  to  meet 
these  very  basic  standards  of  need. 

INCKTASING   THI    rEDKBAL    SHARE    OF  STAT* 
St71»PLEMENTAllT     PAYMENTS 

H.R.  16311  provides  for  30-percent 
Federal  sharing  in  State  supplementary 
payments  above  the  family  assistance 
minimum. 

This  IS  a  major  improvement  over  the 
President's  proposal  which  required  no 
Federal  paj'ments  above  the  minimum. 
The  President's  proposal,  indeed,  penal- 
ized tho^  SUtes  which  were  making 
greater  efforts  to  help  the  poor. 

However.  I  do  not  believe  the  30-per- 
cent rate  is  an  adequate  level  of  Federal 
participation.  Many  States  today  are 
finding  it  necessary  to  cut  back  already 
meager  public  assistance  programs.  If 
we  are  to  make  a  meaningful  effort  to 
raise  assistance  levels,  we  must  provide 
greater  Federal  financial  help. 

Theref  are.  my  amendment  proposes  to 
increase  the  Federal  share  of  State  sup- 
plementary payments  to  40  percent  the 
second  year  of  operation  and  50  percent 
in  the  third  year. 

This  amendment  will  provide  an  addi- 
tional $260  million  of  relief  to  the  States. 
Most  of  this  saving  will  go  to  those  States 
already  making  the  greatest  efforts  for 

the  poor.  

woEK  ovrotTvmTaa 

The  President's  welfare  speech  coined 
a  new  word:  "workfare."  His  proposed 
reform  stressed  getting  people  off  the 
welfare  roles  and  on  to  pajrrolls. 

Yet.  the  President  failed  to  provide 
any  Jobs  with  which  to  accomplish  this 
goal. 

In  1967,  the  Senate  authorized,  as  part 
of  the  work-incentive  program,  certain 
public  service  jobs  called  "special  work 
projects."  Regrettably,  these  projects 
have  not  been  implemented  by  the  ad- 
ministration. Only  one  State — West  Vir- 
ginia— has  participated. 

My  amendments  would  greatly 
strengthen  the  special  work  projects  sec- 
tions of  the  pending  legislation. 

Today,  the  national  unemployment 
rate  in  private  industry  stands  at  4.5 
percent  of  the  work  force.  All  indications 
point  to  an  increase  In  this  rate  in  the 
near  future. 

We  cannot  continue  to  be  deceived  by 
the  delusion  that  niunerous  jobs  exist  In 
the  private  sector  for  welfare  recipients 
with  a  little  training.  For  years,  we  have 
provided  training  only  to  find  that  no 
Job  opportunities  were  available  at  the 
end  of  the  line. 

We  have  more  training  for  fewer  Jobs 
than  any  nation  in  the  world.  Yet.  no 
one  can  deny  there  is  much  work  to  be 
done  in  America.  Today,  this  Nation  has 
begun  to  realise  the  great  need  for  more 


conservation  and  ecological  preservation 
projects. 

Every  hospital  in  America  is  under- 
staffed. Our  central  cities  are  decaying 
physically  before  our  eyes.  Every  city  is 
desperate  for  funds  with  which  to  hire 
police  and  teacher  aides. 

The  National  Commission  on  Tech- 
nology. Automation,  and  Economic  Prog- 
ress estimated  that  there  are  5.3  million 
potential  jobs  in  the  public  sector.  These 
jobs  would  meet  unmet  or  unsatisfied 
needs  in  education,  health  care,  social 
ser\ices.  iirban  development,  and  en- 
vironmental protection. 

The  tasks  could  be  undertaken  by 
Government  agencies  or  private  orga- 
nizations. Needed  public  service  jobs 
would  be  filled,  and  more  importantly, 
welfare  recipients  would  be  involved  in 
productive  and  remunerative  activity. 

My  amendment  would  give  priority  to 
work  projects  that  ass\ired  the  welfare 
recipient  of  assimilation  into  normal 
work  patterns.  Payments  checks  would 
oome  directly  from  the  employer  rather 
than  the  welfare  department.  Other 
prerequisites  of  regular  employment 
such  as  health  insurance  and  seniority 
rights  wo\ild  also  be  stressed. 

In  addition,  tills  amendment  would 
earmark  20  percent  of  the  manjwwer 
training  appropriations  for  these  proj- 
ects to  assure  their  successful  develop- 
ment. 

ADULT  WKLrkMM   CATXCOUKS 

Aid  to  the  aged,  blind,  and  disabled 
has  long  been  the  major  foundation  of 
our  welfare  programs.  Ttiese  men  and 
women,  unable  to  help  themselvea.  have 
been  the  recipients  of  Federal  and  State 
aissistance  longer  than  anyone  else.  For 
most,  this  aid  has  been  their  primary 
source  of  income. 

Today,  over  2  million  aged  persons 
over  65  receive  old  age  assistance.  Three- 
quarters  of  a  million  receive  payments 
under  the  program  of  aid  to  the  partially 
and  totally  disabled.  Another  80,000  are 
covered  under  aid  to  the  blind.  These 
numbers  have  remained  relatively  con- 
stant throughout  the  years.  Together 
these  adults  receive  about  40  cents  of 
every  welfare  dollar. 

H.R.  16311  has  taken  a  major  step  for- 
ward by  Increasing  the  minimum  sup- 
port levels  for  these  categories  to  $110 
per  month.  The  Federal  share  of  these 
payments  has  been  increased  to  90  per- 
cent of  the  first  $65  and  a  25 -percent 
share  of  remaining  pajrments. 

Regrettably,  great  variations  remain 
between  payments  to  similar  recipients 
in  different  States. 

New  Hampshire  pajrs  an  aged  person 
in  need  $116.25  per  month.  But  five 
States  pay  less  than  $50.  Two  States — 
Massachusetts  and  California— pay  over 
$140  to  the  blind,  but  10  States  pay  less 
than  $70  per  month.  State  payments  to 
the  disabled  range  from  $58.75  to  $133.75. 

I  propose  that  this  situation  be  ended 
by  the  full  Federal  assumption  of  the 
costs  and  administration  of  these  pro- 
grams within  3  years.  Similar  federaliza- 
tion of  all  welfare  programs  has  recently 
been  supported  by  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  Governors  and  the  Advisory 
Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Re- 
latioDs. 


CHILO    CABC 


This  Nation  cannot  expect  to  reduce 
welfare  roles  unless  adequate  and  com- 
(M-ehensive  care  is  given  the  children  of 
the  poor 

These  children  of  poverty  represent 
potentially  the  next  generation  of  wel- 
fare recipients. 

Adequate  care  means  one  of  two 
things:  either  the  presence  of  a  mother 
during  the  formative  years,  or  the  exist- 
ence of  progressive  child-care  programs 
in  the  neighborhood. 

I  am  submitting  two  amendments  to 
insure  these  requirements  are  met. 

The  first  would  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  make  gi'ants  for  the  construction  of 
day-care  centers  where  remodeling  or 
renovation  of  existing  facilities  is  un- 
feasible. 

The  second  amendment  would  elimi- 
nate the  requirements  to  register  for 
work  training  for  mothers  of  children 
under  14  when  adequate  day  care  facili- 
ties are  not  available  to  her. 

H.R.  16311  would  require  a  mother 
to  leave  a  7-year-old  child  in  order 
to  register  for  work  or  training.  This 
is  both  Inhumane  and  unwise.  I  hope 
the  Senate  will  remedy  this  defect. 

ADMINISTmATITB   AMENDMENTS 

I  am  also  offering  today  five  amend- 
ments to  correct  errors  In  the  adminis- 
trative sections  of  H.R.  16311.  The  first 
would  eliminate  an  Inequity  In  the  over- 
payments section — section  446(b)  — 
which  unnecessarily  and  unfairly  bur- 
dens the  recipient  who  was  not  In  error. 

The  second  would  merely  authorize 
use  of  a  simplified  system  of  declara- 
tion for  applicants  to  the  family  assist- 
ance program. 

This  simplified  form,  under  H.R.  16311, 
will  be  in  use  In  the  adult  categories  and 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  has  indicated  an  intention  to 
use  a  similar  method  under  FAP.  Un- 
fortunately, the  bill,  as  presently  writ- 
ten, does  not  make  that  intent  clear. 

Third,  an  amendment  would  retain 
imder  the  control  of  the  Secretary,  cer- 
tain fimctions  involving  eliglblli^  and 
hearings  connected  with  the  Federal 
family  assistance  plan. 

This  plan  will  be  fully  funded  by  the 
Federal  Government.  Moreover,  judicial 
review  of  findings  in  hearings  will  be  held 
In  Federal  courta.  It  makes  good  sense 
to  have  a  modicum  of  Federal  contnri 
over  this  plan  even  though  the  States 
may  chooee  to  administer  parts  of  it. 

Therefore,  my  amendment  would  pro- 
hibit the  Secretary  from  delegating  func- 
tions involving  hearings  and  eligibility 
proceedings  to  the  States. 

Fourth.  I  propose  an  amendment  to 
facilitate  admlnistraUon  of  the  State 
supplementary  plans  in  connection  with 
the  family  assistance  plan.  The  report  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  states 
a  strong  intent  not  to  shuttle  needy  peo- 
ple from  "window  to  window"  while  ap- 
plying for  and  receiving  assistance  from 
both  State  and  Federal  programs.  My 
amendment  would  enact  that  intent  by 
directing  the  Secretary  to  devise  proce- 
dures so  that  a  potential  recipient  may 
establish  his  eligibility  at  a  single  point 
of  contact  with  the  bureaucracy. 
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Last.  I  am  ameoding  H.R.  16311  to 
Include  in  the  definition  of  "earned  in- 
come," which  is  partially  excluded  when 
determining  benefit  levels,  those  amounts 
which  a  welfare  recipient  may  receive 
from  support  payments  and  servicemen's 
allotments. 

This  is  a  necessary  amendment  to  give 
proper  Incentive  for  persons  connected 
with  a  family,  but  absent  from  home  for 
one  reason  or  another,  including  military 
obligations,  to  continue  support  of  his 
or  her  family.  If  the  person  were  at  home 
this  money  would  be  earned  income.  This 
should  not  change  on  account  of  a  tem- 
porary absence. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  brief  description  of  each  of 
my  amendments  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  HoLLDics).  The  amendments 
will  be  received,  printed,  and  appropri- 
ately referred;  and.  without  objection, 
the  description  of  the  amendments  will 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendments  (Nos.  584  through 
598)  were  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

The  description  of  the  amendments, 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  is 
as  follows: 

Amendments  Introdoced  by  Senator 

RiBICOFP 

1.  Provides  as  a  minimum  national  goal 
that,  by  1976,  all  citizens  are  assured  of  an 
Income  adequate  to  sustain  a  decent  stand- 
ard of  life. 

Instructs  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare  to  report  to  Congress  within 
18  months  of  the  final  enactment  of  this 
legislation  with  specific  recommendations 
as  to  means  to  meet  this  goal.  (Amendment 
No.   584). 

2.  Increases,  In  J972,  the  basic  federal  pay- 
ments under  the  Family  Assistance  Plan  to 
$560  for  the  first  two  members  of  a  family, 
and  $360  for  others  ($1,800  for  family  of 
four) . 

In  1973,  the  allotments  become  $600  and 
$400  ($2,000  for  family  of  four). 

Adds  a  cost-of -living  adjustment.  (Amend- 
ment No.  585) . 

3.  Expands  Family  Assistance  Plan  to  In- 
clude childless  couples  and  other  unrelated 
Individuals  over  the  age  of  25.  (Amendment 
No.  586). 

4.  Increases  the  federal  financial  share  of 
State  supplementary  payments  to  40%  In 
1972  and  60%  in  1073.  (Amendment  No. 
687). 

5.  Provide  for  a  Federal  share  of  payments 
by  States  which  supplement  the  "working 
poor".  Such  share  shall  be  equal  to  the 
Federal  share  In  other  SUte  supplementary 
payments.  (Amendment  No.  588). 

6.  Directs  States  to  meet  their  own  stand- 
ards of  need  by  1973. 

Under  present  law.  states  are  required  to 
calculate  the  amounts  of  money  required 
for  basic  subsistence.  This  amendment  re- 
quires states  to  supplement  the  Federal  min- 
imum payment  up  to  these  need  standards  In 
three  steps.   (Amendment  No.  689). 

7.  Raises  Federal  share  of  payments  to  the 
Aged.  BUnd.  and  Disabled  to  100  percent  of 
the  first  $66  and  50%  of  amounts  above  that 
in  1972;  to  100%  of  the  first  S66  and  76%  of 
amounts  above  that  In  1973;  and  to  100% 
of  the  first  $110  in  1974. 

Provides  for  full  federal  administration  of 
the  adult  programs  by  1974. 

RAdeflnes  Aged  to  Include  those  over  the 
age  of  60  and  widows  over  the  age  of  60. 
(Amendment  No.  690). 


8.  Strengthens  the  existing  provisions  au- 
thorising "special  work  projects"  to  provide 
for  work  In  the  public  interest  such  as  con- 
servation, health,  public  safety.  Earmarks  at 
least  20%  of  the  funds  authorized  imder 
Part  C  for  such  special  work  projects. 
(Amendment  No.  591). 

9.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  to  expend  funds 
for  capital  consuuctlon  of  child  care  facili- 
ties where  he  has  found  renovation,  remodel- 
ing unfeasible.  (Amendment  No.  592) . 

10.  Redefines  work  requirements  to  exclude 
mothers  of  children  under  14  years  of  age  If 
there  are  no  adequate  child  care  facilities 
available.  (Amendment  No.  583). 

11.  Permits  use  of  simplified  declaration 
form  of  application  for  Family  Assistance  ap- 
plicants as  well  as  for  applicants  In  the  Adult 
programs.  (Amendment  No.  594). 

12.  Requires  federal  control  of  eligibility 
procedures  and  the  hearing  process  under  the 
Family  Assistance  Program.  (Amendment  No. 
695). 

13.  Amends  Section  446  to  prohibit  recovery 
of  overpayments  to  a  recipient  where  the  re- 
cipient was  not  at  fault  and  recovery  would 
defeat  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  (Amend- 
ment No.  596). 

14.  Directs  Secretary  to  devise  regulations 
permitting  recipient  or  applicant  to  establish 
his  eligibility  for  both  Federal  and  State  as- 
sistance at  a  single  pomt  of  contact.  (Amend- 
ment No.  697). 

15.  Redefines  "earned  Income"  In  Section 
443  to  Include  support  payments  and  service- 
men's allotments.  (Amendment  No.  598) . 


REDUCTION  OF  U.S.  FORCES  IN 
EUROPE 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  His  Excellency  Willy  Brandt. 
Chancellor  of  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany,  made  a  brief  visit  to  Washing- 
ton. I  regret  that  I  was  unable  to  be 
present  when  he  met  with  the  Commit- 

***.°fl^!u*^.?*^*>^*'"^;nSi  ff  ^^;  reduction  in  the  U.S.  contingent  in  Eu- 
that  the  other  Membere  ^^^^  it  "i^y  rope,  as  the  excerpts  I  have  quoted  indi- 
helpful  to  talk  with  the  Chancellor.  He'        *^' 


which  I  have  Introduced  and  which  is 
supported  by  more  than  half  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  does  not  say  that  U£. 
forces  should  quit  Europe.  Rather,  it 
states  that  a  "substantial  reduction  of 
United  States  forces  permanently  sta- 
tioned in  Eto^pe  can  be  made  without 
adversely  affecting  either  our  resolve  or 
ability  to  meet  our  commitment  under 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty." 

The  resolution.  I  repeat,  does  not  call 
for  the  withdrawal  of  all  American  forces 
from  Europe.  It  holds  that  present  condi- 
tions in  Europe  make  possible  a  substan- 
tial reduction  in  the  American  military 
presence  in  Europe.  I  should  add  that,  in 
my  Judgment,  a  substantial  reduction  is 
essential  in  the  light  of  present  condi- 
tions in  the  United  States. 

In  previous  statements.  I  have  de- 
scribed the  size  of  the  American  forces 
in  Europe.  To  recapitulate,  there  are 
310,000  American  troops  in  Europe,  some 
230,000  dependents  and  about  14.000 
civilian  employees.  Thus,  there  are,  in 
total,  over  550,000  Americans  in  Europe 
today  either  serving  in  the  military  or 
connected  with  the  military.  In  1969,  our 
direct  outlays  in  Europe  reached  a  new 
high  of  over  $1.6  billion  and.  in  Germany 
alone,  a  new  high  of  almost  $950  million. 
Moreover,  the  able  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Percy)  has  estimated  that  the  full 
cost  of  NATO  is  $14  billion  in  the  annual 
Defense  Budget.  These  expenditures  for 
the  contingent  In  Europe  represent  a 
c^rain  on  the  dollar  and  act  to  weaken  its 
ihtemational  position.  Salaries  and  other 
indirect  costs  eat  heavily  into  U.S.  tax 
resources  leaving  less  for  essential  pur- 
poses at  home  and  adding  severe  infla- 
tionary pressures  to  the  economy. 

A    principal    argument    against    any 


is  one  of  the  outstanding  government 
leaders  in  the  world. 

In  the  course  of  his  visit,  the  Chancel- 
lor referred  to  the  question  of  U.S.  forces 
in  Europe.  At  the  White  House  on  April 
10.  for  example,  he  alluded  to  the  "con- 
tinued and  adequate  military  presence  of 
the  United  States  in  Europe  without 
which  there  can  be  no  security  for  all  of 
us." 

On  April  12.  the  Chancellor  was  a 
guest  on  "Meet  the  Press."  In  response 
to  a  question  as  to  why  the  American 
commitment  to  the  defense  of  Europe 
must  be  expressed  in  the  present  num- 
ber of  troops,  he  said: 

There  are  two  strong  arguments  which  I 
want  to  present.  .  .  .  One  is  that  this  is  not 
only  a  mlUtary  problem.  It  Is  a  political  and 
psychological  problem  as  weU.  In  at  least 
parts  of  Europe,  a  major  withdrawal  of 
American  troops,  unilaterally  from  Europe, 
would  be  regarded  as  a  step  towards.  weU. 
more  or  less,  Soviet  hegemony,  as  far  as  Eu- 
rope Is  concerned. 

My  other  argument  Is  this:  There  may  be 
a  chance  during  the  next  few  years  to  come, 
to  enter  Into  serious  negotiations  on  mutual 
balanced  force  reductions.  At  least  we  shoiild 
be  prepared  for  It.  But  I  think  an  effective 
alliance  with  an  Important  American  presence 
in  Europe  Is  one  of  the  preconditions  of  rea- 
sonable talks  on  mutual  reduction  of  forces 
in  Europe,  eepeclaUy  In  Central  Europe." 

It  has  been  said  before,  Mr.  President, 
but  it  bears  repeating.  The  resolution 


cate.  is  that  if  a  unilateral  cut  is  made, 
the  Soviet  Union  will  not  agree  to  nego- 
tiate mutual  balanced  force  reductions. 
If  this  argument  is  read  carefully,  how- 
ever, it  will  be  seen  that  references  to 
negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union  on 
mutual  troop  reductions  are  invariably 
stated  in  the  conditional.  They  are  des- 
cribed as  negotiations  that  "might"  take 
place  or  that  "may"  take  place  or  as  a 
possibility  that  cannot  be  excluded. 

The  fact,  is,  however,  that  there  has 
been  no  indication  whatsoever — no  indi- 
cation whatsoever — that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  been  interested  in  negotiation 
of  a  mutual  reduction  since  the  hint  of 
this  argument  was  drawn  across  the 
path  of  the  proposed  Senate  resolution 
a  year  or  two  ago.  So  far  as  I  am  aware, 
there  has  been  no  effort  even  to  ex- 
plore seriously  the  feasibility  of  mutual 
reductions  since  the  course  of  mutual 
reductions  was  first  suggested  as  a  pos- 
sibility almost  a  decade  ago.  In  this  con- 
nection, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  appended  to  my  remarks  a  state- 
ment which  I  Issued  proposing  that  the 
executive  branch  take  a  diplomatic  ini- 
tiative looking  toward  mutual  force 
reductions  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States.  It  is  dated  January  2. 
1961. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
RiBicoFF).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 
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(See  exhibit  L> 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  It 
seems  rather  late  to  be  setting  out  now 
on  this  old  proposal  in  the  new  circum- 
stances of  1970.  The  prospects  for  its 
realization  are  extremely  remote  and 
lor  aU  practical  purposes  irrelevant. 
While  there  may  be  no  harm  in  trying,  a 
delay  in  reduction  in  order  to  pursue  this 
wlll-o'-the-wisp  seems  to  me  merely  to 
be  filtering  our  policies  through  the 
vlewpoinU^f  others  at  great  cost  to  this 
Nation.  TtaX  is  an  indulgence  which  we 
can  ill  mord  in  the  light  of  our  current 
domesticViteeds.  Are  we  supposed  to 
maintain  the  present  number  of  UJB. 
forces  in  Europe  indefinitely  at  U.S.  ex- 
pense because  the  Oerman  Oovemment 
feels  that  that  is  useful  for  the  purposes 
of  its  central  European  policies?  Are  we 
to  keep  over  550.000  ^3S.  personnel  in 
western  Europe  at  VS.  expense  even  If 
the  Soviet  Oovemment  shows  no  disposi- 
tion to  negotiate  a  mutioal  reduction  be- 
cause it  may  be  in  Its  interests — as  it  sees 
those  interests — to  remain  in  eastern 
Europe  no  matter  what  we  do?  Are  we 
surooeed  to  do  so  even  though  it  may  be 
in  our  interests  to  reduce  our  forces  in 
western  Europe  no  matter  what  the  So- 
viet Union  does? 

Mr.  President,  there  Is  a  growing  feel- 
ing in  the  Senate  which  I  believe  re- 
flects growing  sentiment  in  the  Nation 
that  it  is  long  past  time  for  a  substantial 
reduction  of  our  forces  in  Europe.  In  my 
Judgment,  that  feeling  will  grow  stronger 
as  time  passes.  If  there  is  no  response  to 
It,  the  opportimity  for  a  phased,  delib- 
erate, and  reasonable  reduction  of  Amer- 
ican forces  may  well  be  overtaken  by 
growing  demands  for  a  precipitate  with- 
drawal from  Europe.  If  that  occurs,  there 
might  well  be  realized  the  fears  which 
were  expressed  by  the  German  Chan- 
cellor of  adverse  "political  and  psycho- 
logical" consequences.  I  must  reiterate 
my  view,  therefore,  that  the  longer  a  sub- 
stantial reduction  Is  delayed  by  the  ex- 
ecutive branch,  the  more  likely  a  precipi- 
tate and,  perhaps,  complete  withdrawal 
of  UjB.  forces  from  Europe. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanlmotis  con- 
sent that  my  comments  and  an  article 
by  the  German  Defense  Minister,  Hel- 
mut Schmidt,  be  printed  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

The  PRB8IDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  in  the  Rzooro  the  Interview  given 
by  the  late  President  Elsenhower  In  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post  of  October  26, 
1963;  and  an  editorial  printed  In  the 
Waahington  Post  on  April  2,  1970. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibits  3  and  4.) 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  have  made  these  statements 
earlier,  but  I  felt  out  of  courtesy  I  should 
wait  until  the  German  Defense  Minister 
had  made  hla  statement,  and  the  Ger- 
man Chancellor  had  completed  his  visit 
to  this  coimtry. 


KxHnrr  1 
Statxkxnt  or  Sxnatos  Mncx  MANsratui. 

JANTTABT    2.    1961 

At  the  present  time  we  have  five  dlvlalona 
In  V7estem  Europe.  Arrayed  against  tbeae 
limited  forces  are  over  35  Russian  divisions, 
deployed  Largely  in  East  Germany,  but  also 
in  Poland  and  Hungary.  While  It  Is  true  that 
the  Western  European  nations,  particularly 
West  Germany,  have  available  additional 
men  under  arms  In  Western  Europe,  their 
numbers  are  probably  offset  by  the  forces  In 
the  Eastern  Eurofiean  8at«!llt«s.  The  num- 
erical Imbalance  as  between  the  Russian 
forces  and  our  own  committed  In  Europe  Is 
OTcnrhelmlngly  weighted  on  the  side  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  Prom  this  It  Is  cle«tf  that  the 
tr.S.  divisions  In  Bxirope.  as  such,  have  lost 
real  meaning  In  terms  o>f  the  shield  conospt 
of  NATO. 

Protestations  to  the  contrary,  thslr  slgnlfl- 
cant  meaning  is  a  symbol  of  our  commit- 
ment to  Join  In  the  defense  of  Western  Eu- 
rope with  all  our  strength  and  all  our  weap- 
ons If  that  area  is  invaded.  A  symbol  of  this 
kind  would  be  no  leas  a  symbol  If  the  XJ.B. 
commitment  were  to  consist  of  two  or  tlirea 
divisions  rather  than  five.  One  would  hope, 
therefcce,  that  It  would  be  possible  to  offer 
to  reduce  our  total  commitments  of  forces  In 
Europe  by  two  or  three  divisions  In  turn  for 
a  Russian  willingness  to  cut  their  forces  in 
Hungary.  Poland  and  Germany  by  a  roughly 
proportionate  number — say  somewhere  In  ex- 
cess of  tan. 

That  would  be  an  important  step  towards 
easing  tensions  in  Exirope.  It  also  would  i>er- 
mlt  the  Russians  to  reduce  their  arma- 
DMnts  expenditures — which  they  are  ap- 
parently anxious  to  do.  It  would  permit  us  to 
save  a  substantial  amount  of  dollars  in  gold, 
which  we  are  now  draining  out  of  the  coun- 
try. Ln  no  small  part  because  of  the  numbers 
of  troops  with  dependents  and  supporting 
structxire  which  we  maintain  In  Europe.  At 
the  same  time  the  removal  of  two  or  three 
divisions  with  aU  of  Its  dependents  might 
make  It  possible  to  ease  up  on  the  wwanriAi 
pressure  and.  hence,  to  permit  the  depend- 
ents of  those  men  who  would  remain  In 
Europe  to  stay  with  them. 

Finally,  Lf  the  Exiropeans  felt  their  secu- 
rity weakened  by  a  withdrawal  of  the  Amer- 
ican forces,  they  are  In  a  flnanclal  position 
now  to  strengthen  their  own  military  forces, 
and  could  do  so. 

In  short,  an  Initiative  In  this  sltiiatton 
seektag  to  bring  about  a  concurrent  reduc- 
tion of  both  Russian  and  U.S.  forces  In  Eu- 
rope would  be  a  rational  step  towards  nor- 
malcy In  Europe  and  peace.  It  would  be  a 
step  benefiting  all  the  nations  Involved  and 
reflecting  the  Improved  stability,  flnandi^y 
and  otherwise  of  Western  Europe.  These  pos- 
albllltles  should  be  explored  diplomatically 
on  their  own  merit  as  a  part  of — but  a 
distinct  part  of  the  over-all  major  questions 
of  security  in  all  Eiirope  and  disarmament. 

ExRiBrr  3 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a 
statement  by  the  Defense  Minister  of  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany.  Helmut 
Schmidt,  was  published  in  the  April  2 
Issue  of  the  Washington  Post.  Entitled 
"Bonn  and  the  U.S.  Presence."  the  state- 
ment sets  forth  most  articulately  the 
German  Defense  Minister's  views  on  U.S. 
force  levels  In  Germany.  Like  his  pred- 
ecessors. Mr.  Schmidt  is  apparently  op- 
posed to  any  reduction  in  the  level  of  our 
forces  in  Germany  unless  certain  condi- 
tions, including  some  reduction  of  Soviet 
forces  in  Eastern  Europe,  are  met. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  sjxtken  on  the 
subject  of  our  forces  In  Europe  many 


times  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  in  con- 
nection with  resolutions  I  have  proposed 
calling  for  a  substantial  reduction  of 
those  forces.  I  will  not  impose  on  the  time 
of  my  colleagues  to  recapitulate  today 
the  remarks  I  have  made  previously.  I 
would  like,  however,  to  make  a  few  brief 
comments  on  Mr.  Schmidt's  statement, 
principally  to  set  the  record  straight  on 
this  matter  that  is  of  such  importance  to 
the  United  States. 

I  would  refer,  first  of  all,  to  Mr. 
Schmidt's  observation  that  there  seems 
to  be  a  great  debate  regarding  the  rela- 
tionship between  Europe  and  the  United 
States  every  10  years  and  that  another 
great  debate  is  in  the  ofiBng  which  wHl 
"revolve  around  the  questions  of  Amer- 
ica's future  political  position  In  Europe 
and  of  the  number  of  American  troops 
that  would  have  to  be  kept  in  Europe 
to  maintain  the  credibility  of  the  Ameri- 
can commitment  to  the  defense  of  the 
old  world."  I  most  respectfully  beg  to 
dllTer  with  the  Implication  that  the  num- 
ber of  American  troops  that  should  be 
kept  In  Europe  is  a  new  subject  of  dis- 
cussion In  this  country.  On  the  contrary, 
the  question  has  been  debated  for  many 
years.  It  was  more  than  3  years  ago  that 
I  first  Introduced  a  resolution.  Senate 
Resolution  49.  calling  for  a  substantial 
reduction  of  U.S.  forces  permanently 
stationed  In  Europe.  And  the  debate  had 
begim  far  earlier  than  that.  In  an  inter- 
view published  in  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post  of  October  26, 1963,  President  Elsen- 
hower stated: 

Though  for  eight  yean  In  the  White  Hbuse 
I  believed  and  announced  to  my  associates 
that  a  reduction  of  American  strength  In 
Europe  should  be  Initiated  as  soon  as  Eu- 
ropean economies  were  restored,  the  matter 
was  then  considered  too  delicate  a  political 
question  to  raise.  I  believe  the  time  has 
now  come  when  we  should  start  withdraw- 
ing some  of  those  troops  .  .  .  One  American 
division  In  Europe  can  'show  the  flag'  as 
definitely  as  can  several. 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Schmidt  makes  a 
number  of  factual  assertions  in  his  state- 
ment, facts  that  he  says  speak  for  them- 
selves, which  I  think  deserve  some  men- 
tion. He  states  that  the  12  West  Oer- 
man divisions  "are,  in  fact.  12  divisions." 
It  is  my  understanding  that  three  of 
these  divisions  are  short  one  brigade  each 
and  that  there  are  certain  other  defi- 
ciencies In  the  West  German  Army  that 
need  to  be  made  up,  in  such  areas  as  re- 
serve training  and  the  supply  of  non- 
commissioned officers.  I  should  add  that 
I  have  full  confidence  in  the  West  Ger- 
man Government's  determination  to 
overcome  these  deficiencies. 

Mr.  Schmidt  also  states  that  the  West 
German  defense  budget  for  1970  repre- 
sents an  Increase  of  6.8  percent  over  the 
previous  year.  To  set  that  figure  in  con- 
text, I  would  like  to  point  to  a  number 
of  other  percentages.  According  to  the 
latest  figiues  avallt^le.  8.7  percent  of 
the  men  of  military  age  in  the  United 
States  are  In  the  Armed  Forces  compared 
to  4  percent  In  Germany.  In  1968,  the 
last  year  for  which  such  figures  are 
available,  defense  expenses  per  capita 
totaled  $396  In  the  United  States  and  $87 
In  West  Oomany.  and  I  should  note  that 
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the  defense  expenditure  per  capita  In 
Germany  was  lower  than  that  in  Britain 
or  Prance  among  the  NATO  coimtries. 
Again  taking  the  figiu-es  for  1968,  de- 
fense expenditures  as  a  percentage  of  the 
gross  national  product  were  9.2  percent 
in  the  United  States  compared  to  3.9  per- 
cent in  West  Germany,  a  percentage 
lower  than  that  of  Britain,  Prance. 
Greece,  and  Portugal,  among  the  mem- 
bers of  NATO.  These  facts,  too,  speak  for 
themselves. 

Mr.  Schmidt,  cwicludea  his  statement 
with  a  frank  admission  that  further  off- 
set agreements  to  balance  some  portion 
of  the  foreign  exchange  costs  we  incur 
by  maintaining  the  present  level  of  our 
forces  in  Europe  are  going  to  be  dififtcult 
because  there  is  no  longer  a  need  to  place 
large  arms  orders  in  the  United  States, 
and  he  notes  that  budgetary  contribu- 
tions would  have  to  come  out  of  the  Ger- 
man defense  budget  and  thus  apparently 
are  not  being  contemplated.  An  editorial 
in  the  Washington  Post,  which  also  ap- 
peared in  the  April  2  Issue,  commented 
on  Mr.  Schmidts  statement  by  saying 
that  this  part  of  the  Defense  Minister's 
article  "ought  not  to  satisfy  an  American 
administration  already  hard  pressed  by 
urgent  defense  and  domestic  needs."  I 
agree  Mr.  President,  it  was  not  my  inten- 
tion to  take  the  fioor  of  the  Senate  today. 
I  had  intended  to  remain  quiet  imtll 
after  the  visit  of  Chancellor  Willy  Brandt 
next  week.  I  felt  that  it  was  only  the 
proper  thing  to  do.  However,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  this  statement  was  made  by 
the  Defense  Minister  of  the  RepubUc  of 
West  Germany,  I  felt  It  only  fair  that  a 
reply  should  be  made. 

Bonn  Atm  thb  U.S.  Phesenck 
(By  Helmut  Schmidt) 
It  seems  to  be  almost  a  law  of  postwar 
history:  every  10  years  a  great  debate  about 
the  relationship  between  Europe  and  the 
United  States  Is  being  conducted  across  the 
Atlantic.  ,     ^.      . 

In  the  early  flIUes  this  transatlantic  de- 
bate led  to  the  great  Ehm>pe«m  divide.  In 
the  early  sixties  the  debate— frequenUy 
reminiscent  of  a  theological  dispute — ^turned 
upon,  the  llfe-and -death  Issue  of  nuclear 
strategy;  nuclear  sharing  and  nuclear  co- 
determination  were  the  catchwords. 

Now  another  great  debate  between  Eun^w 
and  America  Is  In  the  offlng.  Clearly,  It  Is 
going  to  revolve  around  the  questions  of 
America's  future  pclltlcal  position  in  Exirope 
and  of  the  number  of  American  troopa  that 
wlU  have  to  be  kept  m  Europe  to  maintain 
the  credibility  of  the  American  commitment 
to  the  defense  ot  the  Old  World. 

The  administration  has  pledged  time  and 
again  that  the  present  levrt  of  U.S.  forces  in 
Europe  wlU  be  maintained  imtll  mld-1971. 
I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  the  validity  of  this 
pledge.  Yet  I  also  realize  that  the  pressure 
Is  building  up  in  various  quarters  to  scale 
down  the  American  presence  In  Europe;  and 
I  cannot  but  worry  about  scwne  aspects  ot 
the  pubUc  discussion  getting  under  way  In 
the  United  Staitee. 

First  of  all,  there  Is  frequently  funda- 
mental misunderstanding  of  what  the  Amer- 
ican commitment  la  all  about.  The  presenoe 
of  Uj8.  troops  Is  a  significant  contribution  to 
European  defense.  But  It  la  much  more  than 
that;  an  earnest  of  the  American  commit- 
ment, and  as  such  the  key  element  of  West- 
em  deterrence.  BaslcaUy,  It  Is  a  contrlbutlo«i 
to  America's  own  securltr.  the  front  line  of 


defense  against  the  rival  super-power,  the 
fulcrum  of  the  global  balance,  and  the  chief 
stake  in  the  competition  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  second  feature  of  the  Internal  U.8. 
debate  that  gives  cause  for  concern  Is  the 
misrepresentation  of  several  crucial  facta 
by  some  of  the  leading  protagonists.  They 
conjure  up  the  picture  of  a  Europe  sitting 
Idly  on  Its  haunches,  satisfied  to  leave  Its 
defense  to  the  Americana.  This  Is  a  false 
picture. 

I  hold  no  brief  for  my  coUeagues  In  Eu- 
rope, but  I  can  set  the  record  straight  with 
regard  to  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany. 
These  are  the  facts : 

Ckjntrary  to  recent  allegations,  the  12 
West  German  divisions  are  by  no  means 
"only  the  equivalent  of  eight  or  nine  di- 
visions." They  are.  in  fact,  12  divisions,  and 
fully  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Atlantic 
Alliance.  We  have  NATO's  word  for  this. 

The  defense  budget  for  1970  shows  an 
increase  of  6.8  per  cent  over  the  previous 
year. 

Since  the  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  we 
have  put  an  addlUonal  23,000  men  Into  uni- 
form The  total  strength  of  the  Bundeswehr 
now  stands  at  472.000.  And  we  have  taken  a 
number  of  remedial  measures  to  make  up 
for  the  reduction  of  Canadian  forces,  such 
as  putting  an  extra  armored  regiment  and  a 
new  airborne  brigade  Into  service,  and  faclU- 
taUng  the  return  to  Germany  of  the  British 
Sixth  Brigade. 

West  Germany's  regular  armed  forces 
are  being  restructured  to  match  the  concept 
of  flexible  response.  At  the  same  time,  a 
large-scale  effort  has  been  launched  to  make 
better  use  of  our  reserve  potential. 

Costly  modernization  programs  have 
been  Initiated  to  Increase  mobility,  fire- 
power and  staying  power. 

These  facts,  I  think,  speak  for  themselves. 
The  most  Important  feature  of  the  debate 
Is  Its  detrimental  Impact  on  East-West  re- 
lations. Curiously,  some  of  the  most  vocif- 
erous advocates  of  U.S.  wlthdrawaU  from 
Europe  happen  to  be  men  who  simultaneous- 
ly favor  a  poUcy  of  rapprochement  toward 
the  Warsaw  Pact  countries,  as  it  is  at  pres- 
ent pursued  by  the  Bonn  government.  But 
dismantling  the  psychological  foundations 
of  NATO  Is  certainly  a  wrong  way  toward 
detente.  If  there  U  hope  at  all  of  lowering 
the  level  of  confrontation  In  Europe,  It  Is 
the  hope  of  reaching  an  East-West  agree- 
ment on  mutual  and  balanced  force  reduc- 
tions. UnUateral  withdrawals,  however,  wUl 
deprive  the  Soviet  Union  of  their  main  In- 
centive for  mutuaUty.  Some  advocates  <rf 
UJB  troop  reductions  would  sound  a  lot 
more  consistent  and  convincing  if  at  the 
same  time  they  also  advocated  Soviet  with- 
drawals and.  toward  that  end.  pressed  for 
East-West  negotiations  about  mutual  and 
balanced  force  reductions  parallel  to  SALT. 
Finally,  I  am  worried  by  some  of  the  fac- 
Ue  assumptions  about  feasible  altematlv« 
in  the  event  of  U.S.  troop  withdrawals  from 
Europe.  liet's  take  them  one  by  one. 

A  combined  European  effort  to  make  up  for 
the  disputed  drain  may  be  highly  desirable 
but  I  see  little  chance  for  It  In  the  short 
run.  Who  would  Imagine  for  a  moment  that 
any  European  force  could  be  a  substitute 
for  the  poUtlcal  weight  and  the  deterrent 
value  of  the  Seventh  Army?  And  who  would 
seriously  argue  that  a  European  armada 
could  have  the  same  psychological  and  po- 
Utlcal effects  as  the  Sixth  Fleet  In  the 
Mediterranean? 

Nor  could  the  gap  be  filled  by  a  Oerman 
national  effort.  Lack  of  money,  manpower 
and  popular  support  vrould  preclude  such  a 
solution— qnlte  apart  from  the  grave  poUtt- 
cal  affects  it  would  have  m  the  Bast  as  weU 
as  In  the  West. 


By  the  same  token,  continued  German  pay- 
ments for  continued  American  presence  offer 
no  feasible  way  out.  We  have  reached  the  end 
of  the  buildup  phase  of  ovir  armed  forces. 
There  are  no  longer  any  large  arms  orders 
that  we  might  place  In  the  United  States,  so 
fiirther  offset  agreements  are  going  to  be 
difficult.  Budgetary  contributions,  on  the 
other  hand,  would  have  to  come  out  of  the 
German  defense  budget;  we  would  mend  one 
hole  by  opening  up  another.  We  wlU  take 
a  serious  look  at  this  problem  later  on  If  It 
arises,  but  I  doubt  strongly  that  we  can 
come  up  with  any  solutions.  Likewise  one 
wUl  probably  find  It  very  hard  to  realize 
multilateral    burden-sharing   projects. 

So  what  should  we  be  doing?  First,  I 
think  we  should  beware  of  raising  our  voices 
in  a  new  transatlantic  debate.  Second,  we 
should  realize  that  we  are  faced  with  the 
same  problems:  shortage  of  funds  and  men, 
a  host  of  pressing  domestic  needs,  and  skep- 
tical public  opinions  vls-a-vls  the  miUtary. 
Thirdly,  we  should  make  a  studied  and  con- 
certed effort  to  counteract  the  forces  that 
tend  to  puU  us  In  different  directions  at  the 
moment. 

American  withdrawals  from  Europe,  of 
course,  need  not  be  ruled  out  forever.  And 
they  would  not  necessarily  be  damaging  to 
the  alliance,  provided  a  number  of  "Ifs"  were 
observed:  If  there  was  a  Joint  concept  from 
which  to  proceed;  If  there  was  a  combined 
effort  to  remove  Inconsistencies  of  our  de- 
fense policies  and  to  streamline  our  defense 
structures;  if  reduction  of  troops  did  not 
Imply  reduction  of  commitment.  And  if, 
finally,  a  successful  effort  was  made  to  Insti- 
gate a  similar  thinning -out  operation  In 
Eastern  Europe.  On  any  other  basis,  a  UJB. 
pull-out  would  be  dangerous. 

All  this  amounts  to  tall  order — and  calls 
for  a  concerted  effort.  President  Nixon's  re- 
port on  American  foreign  poUcy  for  the 
seventies  constitutes  an  encouraging  first 
step.  We  welcome  the  Invitation  President 
Nixon  extended  to  Europe  for  "a  full  and 
candid  exchange  of  views  with  our  allies." 

Exhibit  3 

Lrr's  Be  Honest  WrrH  Ouiselvxs 

(Elsenhower  Interview  with  Saturday  Evening 

Poet.  Oct.  36. 1983) 

Our  country's  responslbUlty  for  helping  to 
maintain  vrorid  peace,  for  meeting  and  t\im- 
Ing  back  the  enslaving  forces  of  Commu- 
nism, for  aiding  the  family  of  free  nations 
to  build  for  a  more  secure  fuiture — ^these 
are  not  distant  and  apart  from  our  dally 
Ufe.  Rather  they  are  an  extension  of  it.  The 
character  and  strength  the  United  States 
brings  to  world  councils  can  only  reflect  the 
Inner  courage,  strength  and  wisdom  we  have 
developed  as  a  nation.  This  Is  national  mo- 
rale, and  it  Is  my  unshakable  conviction  that 
nx>rale.  even  more  than  sheer  power.  Is  the 
deciding  factor  In  the  fate  of  a  nation.  I 
recall  vividly  the  inspiring  example  of  Great 
Britain  m  the  early  years  of  Wortd  War  n. 
when  that  nation  seemed  on  the  vwge  of 
defeat  and  ruin.  Yet  de^lte  her  bitter  losses 
and  reverses,  her  pec^Ie  had  the  morale — 
ttTiH  little  else — to  keep  on  figt^ting  until  the 
tide  turned. 

This  Is  the  kind  of  morale  that  Inspired 
Washlnipton  at  Valley  Forge.  LUux^n  after 
ChancellorBVllle,  our  nation  after  Pearl  Har- 
bor. In  peace  such  Inner  strength  enables  ub 
to  be  purposeful  and  firm,  without  being 
truculent;  and  if  ever  again  we  should  have 
to  face  the  test  of  war.  that  kind  of  morale 
WlU  be  absolutely  essential  to  our  survival. 

In  this  nuclear  age  any  proq>ect  of  war 
may  seem  unthinkable,  but  think  about  It  we 
must,  as  long  as  any  threat  exists.  As  a  prao- 
tical  matter.  1  do  not  beUeve  that  war  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Russia  Is  Inavl- 
tahle,  as  some  people  tnelst,  because  these 
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two  n«Uons  now  h*v«  too  much  luiowledge  of 
and  wpeot  for  ttae  nuclear  strength  of  each 
other.  Each  haa  too  much  to  loac.  But  If  we 
face  the  facts  of  life,  we  know  that  the  threat 
Itaelf  cannot  be  wlahed  out  of  existence  as 
long  as  the  two  great  powers  of  the  world, 
motivated  by  mutually  antagonlatlc  phUoa- 
ophles.  have  vast  arsenals  of  nuclear  war- 
heads and  the  missiles  to  deliver  these  weap- 
ons tn  any  potnt  of  the  globe.  We  cannot 
abate  our  effcrta  to  achieve  a  world  of  law 
Yet  until  that  achievement  we  must  con- 
tinue to  live  Indefinitely  in  an  uneasy  armed 
truce,  constantly  alert  to  see  that  a  potential 
enemy  does  not  gain  any  decisive  advantage 
over  us. 

frankly,  without  in  the  leaat  minimizing 
the  perils  of  nuclear  war.  I  am  more  Im- 
mediately concerned  over  the  schemes  of  s 
militant  Communism  to  achieve  world  dom- 
ination by  other  means.  These  will  severe- 
ly test  the  staying  pcver  of  self-govern- 
ment— the  self -discipline  of  democratic  peo- 
ples. We  all  know,  in  a  general  way.  of  the 
Communists'  plans  to  communize  and  domi- 
nate the  people  of  the  earth  by  whatever 
means  promise  success  tn  a  given  situation — 
subversion,  infiltration,  disruption,  terrortsm 
coup  ditat.  The  one  thing  of  which  we  can 
be  abaolutely  sure  is  that  the  Communists 
will  continue — with  a  zeal  for  an  unworthy 
purpose  that  we  can  scarcely  undarstand — 
to  probe  for  weak  spots  In  democracy,  seek- 
ing to  break  down  cooperation  between  free 
nations  They  will  not  hesitate  to  use  mili- 
tary or  quasi-military  force,  as  thev  have 
In  Korea.  Cuba.  Vietnam  and  Laos,  when- 
ever they  see  an  opportunity  to  catch  us  off 
balance.  We  muat  have  the  will  to  continue 
this   tedious  and   costly  struggle. 

In  our  dealings  with  the  Communists — 
and  we  must  deal  with  them  one  way  or 
another  in  this  world— I  believe  we  shotild 
keep  reminding  ourselves  that  the  basic  con- 
flict between  ttieir  syttem  and  ovra  is  a  moral 
one.  CXir  form  of  government  Is  based  on 
deep-rooted  spiritual  values  which  go  beyond 
man  himself.  These  are  speUed  out  In  the 
famUlar  phrases  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence: "We  hold  these  truths  to  be 
self-evident,  that  all  men  are  created  equal. 
that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with 
certain  unalienable  Rights.  .  .  .'•  The  gener- 
ating force  of  our  democraUc  government 
Is  a  belief  In  these  Ood-glven  rights  and  in 
man's  inner  obligation  to  deal  fairly  and 
honestly  with  his  fellows. 

The  Communlsu  see  our  moral  precepts 
as  a  direct  threat  to  their  ideology,  which 
starts  by  denying  these  priceless  principles. 
They  deny  that  the  Individual  has  either  a 
soul  or  unalienable  rlghu.  viewing  hUn  as 
little  more  than  an  educated  animal,  sub- 
servient to  an  all-powerful  state.  Their 
atheistic,  materiaiutlc  doctrine  therefore 
Justifies  rutiiless  domination  over  others,  in- 
cluding summary  executions  of  Innocent 
people — pracUces  that  to  us  are  morally  and 
legally  abominable. 

On  the  evidence  It  seems  clear  that  tfie 
Communist  leaders  realize  that  our  free  sys- 
tem Is  far  more  appealing  to  most  human 
beings  than  anything  they  have  to  offer.  If 
they  did  not  so  believe,  why  do  they  prevent 
free  elections  In  their  satellite  nations?  They 
fear,  and  rightly  so.  that  Communism  never 
can  exist  permanently  side  by  side  with  proa> 
perous.  self-governing  nations.  To  save  the 
system  to  which  they  are  dedicated,  they 
■ealously  believe  they  muat  destroy  compet- 
ing forms  of  government  by  any  means.  They 
are  deterred  only  by  risks  that  appear  to 
them  to  be  unacceT>tal>>e. 

Prooa  a  practical,  day-to-day  standpoint, 
this  means  that  we  must  Judge  all  negotia- 
tions with  Communist  nations  with  otir  eyes 
wide  open  to  their  long-range  goals.  For  ex- 
ample, we  dare  not  Interpret  the  new  treaty 


for  suspension  of  nuclear  tests  In  terms  of  a 
"breakthrough"  toward  peace  In  the  Cold 
War.  We  would  be  abandoning  our  common 
sense  If  we  considered  it  as  evidence  that 
the  organic  nature  of  Russian  C<»nmunlsm 
had  changed.  At  the  same  time,  we  should 
do  everything  within  reason,  and  consistent 
with  our  own  security,  to  lessen  the  areas  of 
tension  and  reduce  humanity's  nuclear  risks. 

If  the  Russians  observe  the  agreement,  the 
world  win,  of  course,  gain  a  greater  margin  of 
safety  from  radioactive  fallout.  We  all  could 
breathe  a  bit  easier,  literally  and  figuratively, 
but  we  should  know  by  now  that  Soviet 
Russia  cares  little  for  the  pledged  word,  or 
for  the  opinion  of  mankind.  I  remember  only 
too  well  when.  In  1958.  I  authorized  a  mora- 
torium on  nuclear  testing  in  the  atmosphere 
for  a  fixed  period.  The  Soviets,  far  from  feel- 
ing any  obligation  to  relieve  the  fears  of 
humanity,  rapidly  prepared  a  vast  series  of 
explosions  which  greatly  Increased  the  radio- 
activity In  the  atmosphere.  Although  we  had 
then  been  well  ahead  of  the  Russians  in 
nuclear  techniques,  these  tests  Indicated  that 
in  certain  sectors  the  situation  may  have 
changed.  We  know  that  they  have  exploded 
more- powerful  nuclear  bombs  than  we  then 
had  in  our  arsenal — one  of  them  being  of  at 
least  58-megaton  force. 

Many  of  our  scientists  believe  that  such 
massive  bombs  represent  mainly  a  propa- 
ganda gain,  a  means  of  spreading  fear  among 
unthinking  people,  and  not  a  military  ad- 
vance. They  point  out  that,  first,  both  sides 
have  more  than  enough  nuclear  power  to 
destroy  each  other  and.  second,  that  several 
well-placed  10-megaton  bombs  would  do 
more  actual  damage  than  one  100-megaton 
weapon.  In  any  case,  our  past  experience 
with  Soviet  Russia  clearly  demonstrates  that 
we  must  go  on  guard  against  any  cheating 
on  the  treaty. 

Despite  these  doubts.  I  expressed  my  belief 
that  the  treaty  must  be  tried.  Most  nations 
are  desperately  anxious  to  see  a  halt  to  radio- 
active pollution  of  the  air  they  breathe:  and 
more  than  90.  I  was  told  had  signed  the 
treaty  even  before  the  U.S.  Senate  had  an 
opportunity  to  act  on  It.  All  these  peoples 
have  fervent  hopes  that  this  limited  agree- 
ment may  lead  to  other  steps  for  lessening 
of  tensions — and  ultimately  to  genuine  dis- 
armament. We  should  pray  that  those  hopes 
are  realized  In  full — but  at  the  same  time 
we  cannot  afford  to  let  unsubstantiated 
optimism  blind  us  to  the  fact  that  the  treaty 
itaelf  Is  scarcely  more  than  an  experiment. 

We  should  keep  In  mind,  too,  that  the 
sudden  decision  of  Soviet  Russia  to  sign  this 
partial  test  ban  did  not  spring  from  any 
newfound  spirit  of  friendship  and  coopera- 
tion. While  Russian  motives  are  always  hid- 
den, we  can  speculate  that  the  men  in  the 
Kremlin  may  have  wanted  to  ease  tensions 
and  perhaps  set  the  stage  for  possible  aid  on 
Russia's  western  flank  while  engaged  In  an 
apparently  bitter  Ideological  dispute  with 
Red  China.  We  have  no  way  of  knowing 
whether  or  not  this  schism  between  the  two 
Communist  powers  is  genuine  or  la  a  massive 
hoax  designed  to  weaken  the  unity  of  the 
free  world.  If  It  is  genuine,  we  may  find 
practicable  means  of  deepening  and  widen- 
ing that  breach,  thus  seriously  diminishing 
the  total  thrust  of  Communism.  But  again 
we  must  remember  that  the  two  Communist 
powers  are  not  quarreling  about  their  goal 
of  world  domination,  but  merely  about  the 
methods  by  which  they  seek  to  achieve  it. 

In  any  case,  the  security  of  the  free  na- 
tions must  depend  on  their  continued  close 
cooperation  to  meet  the  challenges  of  totali- 
tarianism, whatever  form  these  may  take. 
We  should  put  our  lesser  quarrels  Into  this 
perspecUve,  work  out  friendly  settlementa. 
and  get  on  with  the  overriding  Job  of  making 
democracy  work.  Just  as  among  members  of 


a  family,  there  will  always  be  differences  of 
opinion,  but  we  should  be  able  to  thresh 
these  out  without  breaking  up  the  furniture. 
In  the  newspapers  these  days  I  read  much 
about  the  supposed  shortcomings  of  many  of 
the  nations  with  whom  we  are  associated 
In  mutual-security  efforts.  It  Is  true  that  few 
countries  could  say  In  all  candor  that  they 
are  fully  meeting  all  of  their  own  responsi- 
bilities. Many  obviously  are  not  carrying 
their  fair  share  of  the  military  and  eco- 
nomic load.  Others  are  not  facing  up  to  these 
reforms  which  are  essential  to  their  own 
soimd  development.  Some  are  seeking  a  tem- 
porary advantage,  at  grave  risk  to  their  long- 
range  future,  by  playing  both  sides  against 
the  middle  In  the  Cold  War. 

However,  before  pointing  fingers  In  other 
directions.  I  strongly  feel  that  the  United 
States  must  look  to  certain  of  its  own  glaring 
deficiencies — especially  In  lack  of  a  sound 
federal  financial  policy.  Others  might  place 
different  problems,  such  as  lack  of  a  con- 
sUtent  long-range  policy  in  foreign  aid.  In 
higher  priority:  but  1  put  our  fiscal  situa- 
tion as  No.  1  because,  unless  we  act  on  a 
sound  track  financially,  we  may  undermine 
our  whole  structure. 

I  have  written  before  In  these  pages  on 
the  dangers  of  overspending  and  government- 
Inspired  Inflation,  but  I  want  to  reempha- 
slze  that  this  is  not  an  Isolated  domestic 
problem.  It  projects  an  Image  of  weakness, 
not  strength,  to  the  world.  It  threatens  the 
world's  confidence  In  the  Integrity  of  our 
money.  There  is  much  concern  because  our 
International-payments  deficit  now  Is  run- 
nlng  at  the  rate  of  $5.2  billion  a  year,  and  the 
Administration  has  proposed  various  regula- 
tions and  taxes  to  discourage  the  Investment 
of  American  capital  abroad.  However,  such 
temporary  and  restrictive  expedients  merely 
deal  more  with  symptoms  than  with  the 
basic  disease  itself.  We  know  that  the  sound, 
long-range  answer  Is  to  get  our  federal 
spending  under  control  and  work  toward 
balanced  budgets  and  dollars  of  assured 
buying  power,  as  well  as  to  minimize  un- 
necessary and  undesirable  expenditures 
abroad.  This  Is  not  an  easy  solution,  but  It 
Is  the  only  way  to  give  ourselves  and  the 
world  solid  proof  that  we  have  the  self-dis- 
clpllne  to  protect  the  Integrity  of  our  mone- 
tary system. 

As  one  part  of  such  a  program  I  believe, 
the  United  States  has  the  right  and  the  duty 
of  insisting  that  her  NATO  partners  as- 
sume more  of  the  burden  of  defending  West- 
ern Europe.  When  I  went  back  to  Europe  In 
1961  to  command  the  forces  of  NATO,  the 
United  States  agreed  to  supply  the  equivalent 
of  six  Infantry  divisions  which  were  to  be 
regarded  as  an  emergency  reinforcement  of 
Europe  while  our  hard-hit  allies  were  re- 
building their  economies  and  capabilities 
for  supporting  defense.  Now.  12  years  later, 
those  forces,  somewhat  reinforced  are  still 
there. 

Though  for  eight  years  In  the  White  House 
I  believed  and  announced  to  my  associates 
that  a  reduction  of  American  strength  in 
Europe  should  be  Initiated  as  soon  as  Euro- 
pean economies  were  restored,  the  matter  was 
then  oonsldered  too  delicate  a  pollUcal  ques- 
tion to  raise.  I  believe  the  time  has  now 
come  when  we  should  sUrt  withdrawing 
some  of  those  troops.  I  know  that  such  a 
move  would  have  many  repercussions. 

Although  we  have  Invested  blUlons  of  dol- 
lars In  air  and  naval  bases  and  have  built  up 
a  supply  system  all  over  Europe,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  bUllons  we  have  spent  In 
developing  the  deterrent  power  for  the  entire 
Free  World,  all  this  does  not  seem  to  have 
the  same  effect  of  "showing  the  fiag"  as  far 
as  Europeans  are  concerned,  as  the  presence 
there  of  U-S.  ground  troops.  But  the  fact  Is 
that  we  have  carried  and  would  continue  to 
carry  our  fair  share  of  the  NATO  responsl- 
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bUlty.  [One  American  division  In  Europe  can 
"show  the  flag"  as  definitely  as  can  several.) 

It  would  be  helpful,  at  this  time,  to  put 
all  of  our  troops  abroad  on  a  "hardship 
basis" — that  Is,  send  them  on  shortened 
tours  of  foreign  duty  and  without  their 
families,  as  we  do  in  Korea.  Unless  we  take 
definite  action,  the  maintaining  of  perma- 
nent troop  establishments  abroad  will  con- 
tinue to  overburden  our  balance-of -payments 
problem  and,  most  Important,  will  discour- 
age the  development  of  the  necessary  military 
strength  Western  European  countries  should 
provide  for  themselves. 

The  time  has  come,  also,  when  we  must 
take  into  aocotmt  the  effect  of  the  population 
explosion  on  our  mutual-assistance  system. 
I  don't  propose  to  go  Into  the  much  dis- 
cussed causes  and  effects  of  this  phenome- 
non; I  simply  want  to  stress  the  responsibility 
we  have  for  finding  some  realistic  means  of 
containing  this  human  explosion.  Unless  we 
do.  It  may  smother  the  economic  progress  of 
many  nations  which,  with  our  technical  and 
economic  assistance,  are  striving  to  build  a 
decent  standard  of  living.  The  world  popula- 
tion, now  above  the  three  billion  mark,  will 
have  reached  3.5  billion  by  1970  and  wiU 
have  doubled  to  six  billion  by  the  year  2000. 
A  large  proportion  of  this  increase  Is  oocur- 
rtng  m  countries  which  are  having  difficulty 
m  feeding  and  clothing  their  present  popula- 
tions and  desperately  need  a  little  elbow  room 
while  they  Improve  their  resources. 

Countries  such  as  these  need,  more  than 
anything  else,  some  means  of  holding  theii- 
population  growth  In  check  for  some  period, 
say  10  years  or  more,  to  provide  a  building 
spell  during  which  they  could  construct 
sound  technical  foundations  for  a  steady, 
balanced  progress.  Otherwise.  I  Just  dont 
see  how  we  can  effectively  help  them  tax  the 
long  pull.  There  la  no  real  progress  or  secu- 
rity to  a  nation  which,  with  outside  help, 
raises  Ita  productive  capacity  by  two  per- 
cent a  year  while  the  population  rises  three 
percent. 

Population  control  Is  a  highly  sensitive 
problem,  of  course.  When  I  was  President 
I  opposed  the  use  of  federal  funds  to  pro- 
vide birth-control  information  to  countries 
we  were  aiding  because  I  felt  this  would 
violate  the  deepest  religious  convictions  off 
large  groups  of  taxpayers.  As  I  now  look 
iMck,  It  may  be  that  I  was  carrying  that 
conviction  too  far.  I  still  believe  that  as  a 
national  policy  we  should  not  make  birth- 
control  programs  a  condition  to  our  foreign 
aid,  but  we  should  tell  receiving  nations  how 
population  growth  threatens  them  and  what 
can  be  done  about  It.  Also,  It  seems  quite 
posBlble  that  scientific  research,  If  mobilized 
for  the  purpose,  could  develop  new  biologi- 
cal knowledge  which  would  enable  nations 
to  hold  their  human  fertility  to  nonexploelve 
levels  without  violating  any  moral  or  reli- 
gious precepts. 

Of  all  the  questions  which  worry  the  world, 
the  one  I  wish  I  could  answer  positively  Is, 
"Can  we  ever  have  reol  peace?"  The  para- 
mount goal  of  our  times  should  be  an  era 
m  which  peoples  and  nations,  free  of  the 
fear  of  war.  could  drop  the  sterile  burden 
of  vast  armaments  and  devote  their  Ood- 
glven  resources  and  energies  to  building 
a  better  civilization. 

Yet  we  know  that  is  no  golden  road  to 
peace.  Peace  Is  not.  for  example,  a  matter 
of  a  few  world  leaders  getting  together  to 
parcel  the  nations  of  the  globe  into  various 
spheres  of  power.  It  Is  not  to  be  gained  by 
Imposing  the  will  dl  the  United  States  on 
other  nations,  any  more  than  we  can  gain 
It  by  appeasing  those  who  would  dominate 
us.  We  vrant  no  Pax  Romana  or  a  modem 
substitute  therefor. 

Peace  is  a  blessing  and,  like  most  blessings. 
It  must  be  earned.  As  a  nation,  we  can  best 
work  toward  it  by  detennlned  effort  In  ad- 
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vanclng  and  supporting  sound  cooperation 
within  the  family  of  naUons  for  mutual 
security  and  economic  progress.  We  should 
work  toward  the  liberation  of  the  United 
Nations  from,  subservience  to  pressures  of 
arrogant  dictators  and  excessive  national- 
ism. We  should  assist  in  building  it  Into 
a  genuinely  world-representative  organiza- 
tion where  nations  can  and  will  settle  their 
disputes  objectively  and  without  resort  to 
arms. 

And  above  all.  I  repeat,  we  must  face  with 
honesty  the  test  our  democracy  continually 
puts  to  its  citizens :  to  build  within  ourselves 
and  our  children  an  abiding  sense  of  those 
moral  principles  which  must  continue  to  be 
our  Inspiration.  Only  our  individual  faith  in 
freedom  can  keep  us  free. 


Exhibit  4 

Tax  United  States  and  Ecbope:   Anotrzs 

Obkat  Debate? 

(Washington  Post,  April  2,  1970) 

We  are  publishing  on  this  page  today  an 
article  by  Mr.  Helmut  Schmidt,  the  Defense 
Minister  of  West  Germany,  who  Is  coming 
to  town  to  talk  to  our  Defense  Secretary. 
Melvin  Laird,  in  preparation  for  next  week's 
visit  to  Washington  of  West  Oerman  Chan- 
cellor Willy  Brandt.  We  print  it  not  because 
we  necessarily  agree  with  it  but  because  we 
take  it  to  be  the  opening  position  of  the 
Federal  Republic  In  what  promises  to  be  the 
Joining  of  a  critical  Issue  over  our  future 
military  role  in  Europe.  Mr.  Schmidt  predicts 
"another  great  debate  between  Europe  and 
America"  and  apparently  does  not  relish  the 
Idea.  "We  should  beware  of  raising  our  voices 
In  a  new  transatlantic  debate,"  be  warns  and 
right  there  we  specifically  disagree.  A  debate 
of  some  sort  Is  Inevitable  and  it  probably 
wouldn't  hurt  If  It  got  a  little  rowdy  because 
the  issue  raised  by  Mr.  Schmidt  is  not  one 
that  can  easily  be  brushed  aside.  What  It 
comes  down  to  Is  the  question  of  our  mili- 
tary presence  tn  Europe  in  the  future — how 
big  a  force  we  will  maintain,  how  much  our 
allies  will  do  on  their  own  behalf,  and  spe- 
cifically what  the  West  German  contribution 
will  be.  for  the  Germans  are  cleitfly  the  key 
to  Europe's  defense. 

A  good  part  of  what  Mr.  Schmidt  has  to 
say  seems  Inarguable  to  us.  The  allies  should 
work  this  out  In  concert;  a  precipitate,  uni- 
lateral U.S.  withdrawal  could  be  calamitous 
any  one-sided  drawing  down  of  force  levels 
on  the  Western  side  might  well  be  mis-read 
by  the  Russians:  and  there  is  much  to  be 
said  for  this  argument  that  It  might  also 
throw  away  an  opportunity  to  negotiate  re- 
ciprocal thinning  out  of  troops  on  both  sides 
of  the  line  as  part  of  a  broader  European 
security  arrangement. 

Thus  we  would  agree  with  him  that  noth- 
ing abrupt  be  done  by  us  to  upset  the  status 
quo.  The  Nixon  administration  has  'wisely 
agreed  to  this,  at  least  until  the  middle  of 
1971,  and  General  Westmoreland,  the  Army 
Chief  of  Staff  reaffirmed  this  Just  yesterday 
In  a  speech  tn  which  he  advocated  no  change 
In  otir  SlO.OOO-man  European  force  for  at 
least  two  years. 

So  far.  so  good,  except  that  It  doesnt  end 
there.  If  you  take  seriously,  as  we  do,  the 
sentiment  of  the  Senate,  where  a  majority 
seems  to  favor  a  resolution  framed  by  Sen- 
ator Mansfield  which  would  in  fact  call  for 
heavy  cuts  In  our  force  levels  In  Europe 
right  away.  IT  some  heed  Is  not  taken  of 
this  sentiment.  It  will  probably  harden  Into 
a  determination,  not  J'ust  to  express  the  sense 
of  the  Senate  In  a  resolution,  but  Into  some- 
thing more  forceful,  such  as  an  amendment 
to  the  defense  appropriation  denying  the 
necessary  funds. 

Mr.  Schmidt  offers  no  realistic  way  out  of 
this  confrontation.  The  Germans  cannot  pro- 
vide more  troops,  be  argues,  not  only  because 


of  domestic  political  reasons,  but  because 
neither  their  friends  nor  their  enemies  want 
a  bigger  West  German  army.  But  he  goes  a 
lot  further  than  that  in  saying  that  the 
West  Germaiis  cannot  even  continue  to  offset 
the  balance  of  payments  losses  we  suffer 
from  keeping  troops  In  Europe — let  alone  ease 
ovir  burden  by  paying  some  share  of  the 
budgetary  cost  of  our  troop  presence.  This 
Is  not  going  to  be  enough  for  Senator  Btens- 
field  and  those  who  have  signed  onto  his 
resolution.  And  It  ought  not  to  satisfy  an 
American  administration  already  hard  pressed 
by  tirgent  defense  and  domestic  needs. 
Something  'will  have  to  give,  and  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  some  evidence  of  West 
German  give  may  have  to  emerge  from  the 
Ctiancellor's  talks  with  President  Nixon  if 
the  transatlantic  debate  which  Mr.  Schmidt 
fears  so  much  Is  not  to  turn  Into  a  donny- 
brook. 


FIRING  OP  NEWSMAN  BY  WFTA 
FOR  POLITICAL  REASONS 


Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
shocked  and  distressed  at  the  news  that 
WETA,  Washington's  educational  tele- 
'vision  station,  has  fired  a  newsman  for 
purely  political  reasons. 

I  have  long  been  interested  and  ac- 
tively involved  in  educational  television 
and  I  believe  strongly  that  we  must  have 
a  viable  and  healthy  public  television 
network.  But  surely,  the  quickest  way  to 
destroy  pMiblic  support  for  educational 
television  or  public  television  is  to  intim- 
idate and  even  hire  and  fire  newsmen 
and  executives  for  political  reasons  or 
reasons  involving  the  employment  of  a 
man's  'wife. 

The  case  I  refer  to  today  is  particularly 
blatant.  If  it  becomes  typical  it  threatens 
the  credibility  and  the  very  existence  of 
publicly  supported  television. 

Most  of  us  now  have  read  the  open 
admission  by  WETA's  management  that 
WflUam  Woestendiek,  editor  of  WETTA's 
"Newsroom"  show,  was  fired  because  his 
wife  has  gone  to  work  for  Mrs.  Martha 
Mitchell,  the  wife  of  the  n,S.  Attorney 
General. 

At  this  point  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the  news 
reports  written  Iwr  Mrs.  Tom  Wilkinson 
in  the  Washington  Post,  Mr.  John 
Mathews  in  the  Washington  Star,  and 
Mr.  Richard  Lyons  in  tiie  New  York 
Times,  relating  to  this  incident. 

TTiere  being  no  objection,  the  news  ar- 
ticles were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccoRD,  as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  Poet,  Apr.  10.  1070] 
"Pkzssttxk"  Denied  in  TV  Fdung 
(By  Tom  Wilkinson) 

Officials  of  WETA  InsUted  yesterday  the 
firing  of  William  Woestendiek,  editor  at  the 
public  broadcasting  station's  new  "News- 
room" show,  was  a  local  declaloii  devoid  of 
any  "outside  pressures." 

Station  general  manager  William  J.  Mc- 
Carter  reiterated  that  the  46-year-old  Woes- 
tendiek was  dismissed  because  of  the  "aharp 
confilct  of  Interest"  resulting  from  the  em- 
ployment of  Woestendlek's  wife,  Kay,  as 
press  secretary  to  Attorney  General  John  N. 
MltcheU's  wife.  Martha. 

A  story  of  the  Friday  night  firing  In  yes- 
terday's editions  of  The  Washington  Post 
mentioned  Fred  W.  Friendly,  head  of  the 
Ford  Foundation,  which  funds  "Newsroom." 
and  Max  ICampelman.  Washington  attorney 
and  chairman  of  the  WKTA  board,  as  sources 
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ot  possible  outside  preesure.  Kampelman  has 
b«en  active  In  Democratic  n&tlon*!  politics. 
llcOarter  and  Friendly  denied  an;  such 
pNMurea.  Kampelman  baa  been  at  St.  Tbom- 
as  In  tbe  Virgin  Islands  since  Tuesday  and 
oould  not  b«  reached  yesterday. 


munxD 

In  a  ctatament  from  New  York.  Friendly 
•aid:  "I  oan  assure  you  that  no  pressure 
came  from  me.  Tlie  Ford  Foundation  has 
never,  and  will  never,  ^t  into  who  works 
where.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  person- 
nel  and  tbe  content  of  a  prognun.  That's  the 
way  they  want  It  and  tbe  way  we  want  It." 

IfeOarter  said  he  had  held  a  "short.  In- 
formational" discussion  with  Frletidly  dur- 
ing the  week.  "He  said  tt  was  tbe  station's 
concern."  declared  McCarter.  "He  expressed 
no  opinion  one  way  or  the  other.  That's  all 
there  was  to  It." 

"Newsroom"  staff  members  also  rejected 
tbe  "outside  pressure"  theory  and  said  there 
was  "vigorous  and  vocal  oppoeltlon"  by  staff 
member*  to  WoeetexMllek'S  wife  taking  the 
press  secretary  position. 

Some  staff  members  also  spoke  of  disen- 
chantment with  Woestendlek's  performance 
in  tbe  editor^  Job  and  charvcterlstlcs  of 
th*  vnm  McretuT  derelopment  u  "the  final 
stnw." 

The  controversy  also  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  Sen.  Mark  O.  Hatfield  (R-Ore.).  who 
said  the  firing  "puu  WKTA  in  a  position  of 
setting  out  to  punish  tbe  attorney  general's 
wife  and  this  Is  outrageous." 

"It  casts  aspersions  on  the  Integrity  of 
every  newsman  in  this  nation  to  say  that 
they  cannot  do  a  professional  and  unbiased 
job  because  a  member  of  bis  family  may 
work  for  a  government  figure,"  Hatfield  said. 

Public  su«>port  for  educaUonal  or  public 
television  will  be  destroyed,  said  tbe  Senator, 
If  there  are  attempts  "to  Intimidate  and  fire 
newsmen  and  executives  for  political  reasons 
or  reasons  Involving  tbe  employment  of  a 
man's  wtfe." 

Television  sources  said  tbe  future  of  public 
television  depends  to  a  large  degree  on  a 
friendly  national  administration.  They  ex- 
preaaed  the  fear  that  firing  Woestuidlek  be- 
cause bis  wife  worked  for  a  powerful  ad- 
ministration official  might  jeopardise  that 
future. 

FBSa   ABMITTSD 

Questioned  about  that  aspect,  McCarter 
said  It  la  "one  of  a  lot  of  things  that  run 
through  your  mind." 

"But  we  must  be  metletilous  In  avoiding 
altnaUons  affecting  tbe  show's  eredlbUlty. 
and  every  time  there  would  be  a  story  from 
that  part  of  the  administration  people  would 
make  the  connection  over  and  over.  It  would 
eat  away  at  us,"  said  the  general  nuuiager. 

McCarter  said  be  consulted  with  members 
of  tbe  five-man  "Newsroom"  liaison  commit- 
tee of  WKTA's  board  of  trustees,  headed  by 
Austin  Klpllnger  of  "Klpllnger's  Letter."  Klp- 
llnger  said  be  approved  McCarter'e  action  and 
noted  that  "public  television  has  a  rigid  oi>- 
Ugatlon  to  remain  Impartial." 

The  station  general  manager  recounted 
numerous  discussions  with  Woestendlek.  who 
said  Friday  he  saw  no  conflict  and  refused 
to  ask  his  wife  to  resign.  Mrs.  Woestendlek 
said  yesterday  she  would  have  quit  bad  her 
husband  asked  her. 

Asked  if  Woestendlek's  performance  as  an 
editor  was  a  factor,  McCarter  said  that  was 
"a  completely  foreign  dimension"  and  would 
not  comment. 

Ben  W.  OUbert,  who  resigned  recenUy  as 
an  associate  editor  of  The  Washington  Post, 
inn  replace  Woestendlek  Monday  as  "guest 
editor. - 

(From  the  Washington  Star.  Apr.  18.  1970] 
"PamsoM"  iM  Dbod  m  WITA  Fomra 

(By  John  Mathews) 
The  general  manager  of  WBTA.  Channel 

36,  ysBterday  labeled  as  "untrue"  reporu  that 


'political  or  other  pressures"  led  to  the  dis- 
missal of  the  editor  of  the  educational  tele- 
vision station's  experimental  "Newsroom" 
program. 

The  editor.  William  Woestendlek.  was  "re- 
lieved" of  his  duties  because  bis  wtfe.  Kay. 
was  hired  April  10  as  tbe  press  aide  for  Atty. 
Oen.  John  Mitchells  outspoken  wife  Idartha. 

Four  other  participants  on  the  program, 
upset  at  Woestendlek's  firing,  turned  in  their 
reslguatlons  yesterday.  United  Press  Inter- 
national reported.  They  are  Tom  Wicker,  as- 
sociate editor  of  The  New  York  Times;  Hugh 
Sldey.  White  House  correspondent  for  Life 
magazine;  Bonny  Angelo.  Time  magazine; 
and  Charles  McDowell  Jr..  Richmond  (Va.) 
Times-Dispatch. 

Walter  J.  McCarter,  WETA's  general  mana- 
ger and  vice  president,  said  In  a  statement 
yesterday  that  the  same  action  would  have 
been  taken  If  a  member  of  Woestendlek's 
{amlly  had  "accepted  employment  of  this 
nature  with  any  national  public  official, 
but  especially  anyone  involved  in  national 
public  policy." 

The  general  manager  said  tbe  decision  to 
fire  Woestendlek  was  made  after  be.  Mc- 
Carter. met  with  tbe  station's  general  man- 
agement and  a  board  of  trustees  conunittee 
headed  by  publisher  Austin  Klpllnger. 

McCarter  acknowledged,  however,  that  be- 
fore making  his  decision  he  had  consulted 
with  Fred  W  Friendly,  former  CBS  producer 
and  an  official  of  the  Ford  Foundation,  which 
supports  the  Newsroom  program,  and  with 
Max  M.  Kampelman,  Washington  lawyer  and 
lobbyist  who  Is  chalrmAn  of  the  WITTA 
board  and  a  close  associate  of  former  Vice 
President  Hubert  H.  Humphrey. 

The  general  manager  said  Friendly  bad 
called  him  and  made  no  recommendation  on 
tbe  possible  conflict  of  Interest  situation. 

AWABK   or  SRTTATION 

McCarter  said  Kampelman,  vacationing  In 
the  Virgin  Islands,  was  aware  that  the  situa- 
tion was  developing  and  "might  have  leaned 
the  other  way"  regarding  the  firing  of  Woes- 
tendlek. 

There  has  been  speculation  among  staff 
reporters  of  tbe  Newsroom  program  that 
Kampelman,  closely  Identified  with  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party,  bad  a  part  In  acting  against 
Woestendlek  because  of  his  wife's  connection 
with  the  Republican  administration. 

Ben.  Mark  Hatfield.  R-Ore.,  yesterday  ac- 
cused the  station  of  undermining  freedom  of 
the  press  and  applying  a  "double  standard 
since  other  members  of  its  staff  and  the  sta- 
tion's board  have  ties  with  the  Democratic 
leadership." 

The  station's  07-member  board  has  a  num- 
ber of  former  Johnson  administration  ap- 
pointees Including  Stephen  Alles,  a  board  vice 
chairman  who  formerly  was  Secretary  of  the 
Army.  Several  board  members,  however,  are 
Republicans. 

Hatfield  went  on  to  charge  that  the  firing 
of  Woestendlek  also  "puts  WVTA  in  the  posi- 
tion of  setting  out  to  punish  tbe  attorney 
general's  wife,  and  that  this  is  outrageous." 

He  concluded  that  the  "qulclLest  way  to  de- 
stroy public  support  for  educational  televi- 
sion Is  to  intimidate  or  fire  newsmen  and 
executives  (or  political  reasons." 

Yesterday.  Woestendlek  said  he  would  not 
accept  another  assignment  from  the  station. 

"It's  not  easy  to  give  up  a  »50.000-a-year. 
because  you  think  there  are  certain  basic 
Individual  buman  rights  hximan  beings  must 
have,"  Woestendlek  said. 

Tbe  stetlon  yesterday  was  bombaided  with 
telephone  calls  from  viewers,  who  according 
to  one  source,  overwhelmingly  criticized  the 
firing. 

In  a  telephone  interview.  Friendly  acknowl- 
edged ttiat  he  tiad  talked  with  "both  parties" 
to  the  Issue,  but  had  made  "no  «lfi»itifi»^  or 
reconunendation." 

BU  roBS  oaurr 
Ford  has  given  nearly  $1  """""w  In  grants 
to   support   the  «xperlmantal   program   on 


which  reporters  and  an  editor  dlscuaa  news 
stories.  Friendly  said  that  once  a  grant  la 
made  the  local  station  has  full  control. 

Mrs.  Woestendlek,  formerly  women's  edi- 
tor of  the  Houston  Post,  was  hired  by  Mrs. 
Mitchell  as  a  press  aids  following  a  controver- 
sial call  by  the  attorney  general's  wife  to  the 
Arkansas  Gazette. 

McCarter  said  he  felt  it  would  be  appro- 
priate for  the  Newsroom  program,  now  headed 
by  "guest  editor"  Ben  W.  Gilbert,  who  re- 
signed Tueeday  as  associate  editor  of  the 
Washington  Post,  to  have  a  full  report  on  Its 
Monday  night  show  for  the  Woestendlek 
firing."  I  think  BUI  ahould  be  Invited  to 
appear,"  he  added. 

The  program  Is  seen  week-nlgbts  at  7  p.m. 
and  is  rebroadcast  at  11  pjn. 

(From  the  New  York  'Hmes.  Apr.  10, 1070] 

TV  Edttob  in  Capttal  Is  Ottsted;  Wtn  an 

Amz  TO  Mas.  Mttcrxll 

(By  Richard  D.  Lyons) 

Washington,  April  18. — The  ousting  of  a 
local  television  editor  from  his  Job  because 
his  wife  works  for  Mrs.  John  N.  Mitchell  was 
evolving  into  a  cause  celebre  here  today. 

William  Woestendlek,  editor  of  the  pro- 
gram "Newsroom"  which  originates  at  the 
local  educational  television  station  WETA- 
TV,  was  dismissed  from  his  Job  yesterday  by 
station  officials  who  said  the  dismissal  was 
to  avoid  charges  of  conflict  of  Interest. 

Mr.  Woestendlek's  wife.  Kay,  was  hired  by 
Mrs.  Martha  Mitchell,  whose  husband  is  tbe 
Attorney  General,  as  her  press  secretary  last 
week. 

Mrs.  Woestendlek  was  hired  two  days  after 
Mrs.  Mitchell  conducted  her  conversation 
with  reporters  of  the  Arkansas  Oasette  con- 
cerning Senator  J.  W.  Fulbrlgbt,  Democrat 
of  Arkansas,  and  bis  role  in  helping  to  de- 
feat Judge  O  Harrold  Carswell's  nomination 
for  a  seat  on  the  Supreme  Court. 

Mrs.  Mitchell  urged  the  newspaper  to 
"crucify"  Mr.  Fulbrlgbt  becaiiae  he  had 
voted  against  Judge  Carswell. 

TWO  nrroas  bxsicn 

The  oiuting  of  Mr.  Woestendlek  resulted 
today  m  tbe  resignation  of  three  contribut- 
ing editors  to  the  program:  Hugh  Sldey. 
Washington  bureau  chief  of  Time  magazine; 
Tom  Wicker,  an  associate  editor  and  column- 
ist for  Tbe  New  York  Times,  and  Miss  Bon- 
nie Angelo.  a  correspondent  for  Time. 

Miss  Angelo  said  that  she  considered  the 
dismissal  an  attack  on  Mr.  Woestendlek's 
professional  integrity. 

"I  find  the  situation  ridiculous."  Mr.  Sl- 
dey said.  'We  discussed  tbe  Carswell  case 
freely  and  openly  on  the  program  the  very 
day  that  Mrs.  Woestendlek  was  appointed. 
There  certainly  vras  no  attempt  to  change 
or  distort  opinions.  I  think  a  man's  wife 
ought  to  be  able  to  pracUce  tbe  politics 
she  wants  to." 

Mr.  Wicker  said  that  he  felt  that  the 
ouster  was  "prejKMterous." 

Another  contributing  editor.  David  Kras- 
low.  tbe  Washington  btireau  chief  of  The 
Los  Angeles  Times,  said,  "I  have  made  a 
tentative  decision  to  remain  with  the  show, 
but  the  situation  is  disturbing.  Yet  If  the 
wife  of  an  editor  of  The  New  York  Times  Ije- 
came  the  secretary  to  a  Cabinet  oflicer's  wife. 
there  might  be  questions  raised." 

Today's  edition  of  the  Washington  Poet  re- 
ported that  William  J.  McCarter,  the  gen- 
eral manager  of  WETA-TV,  told  "newsroom" 
reporters  after  last  night's  show  that  he 
had  been  subjected  to  "pressures  from  out- 
side" to  get  Mr.  Woestendlek  to  resign. 

The  newspaper  account  said  that  Mr. 
McCarter  would  not  elaborate,  but  It  quoted 
television  industry  sources  as  saying  that 
tbe  pressure  could  only  have  come  from 
Fred  W.  Friendly  aiul  Max  Kampelman. 

Mr.  Friendly,  former  Columbia  Broadcast- 
ing System  producer  for  Edward  R.  Murrow, 
is  now  with   the  Ford  Foundation,  which 
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gives  financial  support  to  the  "Newsroom" 
show  and  many  other  enterprises  in  educa- 
tional television. 

In  a  telephone  Interview,  Mr.  Friendly  de- 
scribed as  "absolutely  tintme"  tbe  charge 
that  he  had  exerted  pressure  on  the  station. 
"We  stay  out  of  the  control  room."  he  said. 

Mr.  Kampelnum,  an  attorney  here.  Is 
chairman  of  the  Ixtard  of  WETA-TV.  He  Is 
a  close  associate  of  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  and 
was  active  in  bis  campaign  for  tbe  Presi- 
dency. Mr.  Kampelman  is  vacationing  in 
the  Virgin  Islands  and  could  not  be  reached 
for  comment. 

Lincoln  Furber,  the  director  of  news  and 
public  affairs  for  WETA-TV  said  that  Mr. 
Woestendlek  bad  been  dismissed  "l>eeauBe 
of  the  principle  of  the  thing." 

"We  did  what  we  thought  was  right,  and 
there  were  no  political  overtones  to  It,"  he 
said. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  PranMy,  Mr.  Pi-esl- 
dent,  this  is  outrageous.  It  casts  asper- 
sions at  the  Integrity  of  every  newsman 
In  this  Nation  to  say  that  he  cannot  do  a 
professional  and  unbiased  Job  because  a 
memt)er  of  his  family  may  work  for  a 
Oovemment  figure. 

Carried  to  extremes,  this  would  mean 
President  Nixon  should  fire  Defense  Sec- 
retary Mdvln  Laird  because  his  son  par- 
ticipated In  an  antl-Vletnam  demon- 
strations^^ 

The  WETA  ruling  represents  the  ip- 
pUcatlon  of  a  double  standard  since 
other  members  of  Its  staff  and  the  sta- 
tion's board  have  ties  with  Democratic 
leaders. 

I  would  hope  that  the  entire  news  me- 
dia would  rise  up  in  protest  not  only 
against  the  firing  of  Mr.  Woestendlek  but 
also  against  the  whole  idea  that  a  per- 
son can  be  fired  for  the  Ie«al  and  legiti- 
mate actiTities  of  his  wife  or  other  mem- 
bers of  his  family. 

I  believe  the  commltteee  of  the  Con- 
gress which  deal  with  educational  tele- 
vision, those  which  deal  with  founda- 
tions— the  Ford  Foimdation  has  financed 
the  "Newsroom"  show — and  those  that 
deal  with  freedom  of  information, 
should  look  closely  at  this  situation. 

If  one  highly  professional  rqsorter  can 
be  fired  on  these  flimsy  grounds,  then  no 
r^Torter  can  ever  feel  completely  free  to 
present  the  facts  as  he  sees  them. 

Our  whole  tradition  of  freedom  of  In- 
formation, of  right  to  know,  of  freedom 
of  the  press  is  under  attack  here. 

With  this  clearly  intimidating  action 
by  educational  TV  management,  the  rest 
of  the  WETA  staff  is  now  placed  in  an 
imtenable  ]x>sltion.  And  viewers  of 
"Newsroom"  can  have  no  confldeaace  that 
the  news  they  receive  is  complete  and 
without  bias. 

At  this  point  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Riooho  the  edi- 
torial entitled  "WETA:  Leaning  Too  Pto 
Over  Backward,"  which  appeared  In  the 
Washington  Post  for  Monday.  April  20. 
1970. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcoid, 
as  follows : 
WJW'A:   Lbanino  Too  Fab  Ovb  BaoKwaiB 

Martha  MitoheU.  the  wife  ot  Attorney  Oen- 
eral  IBtdiell,  is  given  to  motnents  of  exub- 
erance in  which  she  has  expressed  heiadf 
vigorously,  some  would  say  ezcesBlvely,  on  a 
variety  trf  pubUc  issues,  and  In  ways  whleh 


we  presume  do  not  refiect  considered  admin- 
istration policy.  Tbe  Attorney  General  has 
t}een  very  good  about  this.  In  our  view — not 
that  it  Is  necessarily  any  of  oux  business.  He 
has  been  loyal  and  relaxed,  taking  the  view 
that  there  is  no  automatic  connection  be- 
tween what  his  wife  says  or  does  as  a  private 
cltisen  and  his  role  as  a  public  ofliclal.  Re- 
cently he  hired  a  former  newspaperwoman, 
Kay  Woestendlek,  as  press  secretary  for  his 
wife,  prestimably  in  an  effort  to  help  keep 
this  distinction  clear.  Whereuiwn,  Mrs.  Woe- 
stendlek's husband  William  was  smnmartly 
find  from  his  Job  as  editor  of  WETA's  "News- 
room" show,  on  the  grounds  that  hla  wlfe^ 
job  with  Mrs.  Mitchell  somehow  endangered 
the  show's  "credibility."  There  is  fine  Irony 
In  this:  Mr.  Mitchell  hires  a  press  secretary 
for  the  presumed  purpose  of  helping  main- 
tain the  line  between  bis  public  life  and  his 
vrlfe':s  private  life,  and  WETA  sacks  the  press 
secretary's  husband  for  fear  that  his  profes- 
sional life  wotild  be  compromised  by  his  wife's 
job. 

"Every  time  there  would  be  a  story  from 
that  part  of  the  administration,"  said  WU- 
liam  J.  McCarter,  general  manager  of  the 
local  public  broadcasting  station,  "i>eople 
would  make  the  connection  over  and  over. 
It  would  eat  away  at  us." 

Nonsense.  WETA  has  every  good  reason  to 
maintain  its  Independence  of  mind.  But  if 
that  Is  what  It  takes,  its  Independence  of 
mind  must  be  in  a  pretty  soggy  state.  It 
has  l>een  flatly  denied  that  the  decision  was 
made  under  the  influence  of  outside  pressure, 
notably  from  Fred  W.  Friendly,  television 
adviser  to  the  Ford  Foundation,  which  sup- 
ports the  "Newsroom"  show.  The  flnger 
points,  instead,  to  iMreesure  from  the  WETA 
staff.  But  this  only  makes  it  worse;  assuming 
that  It  was  an  Inside  job,  the  decision  was 
still  Mr.  McCarter'B  and  what  he  is  saying,  in 
effect,  is  that  WETA  cannot  keep  Its  balance 
unless  it  controls  the  wives  of  its  employees. 
In  our  view,  I>reeident  Nixon  made  a  lot  more 
sense  on  this  same  issue  when  he  declined, 
after  one  of  Mrs.  Mitchell's  more  outspoken 
contributions  to  the  public  dialogue,  to  take 
responsibility  for  tbe  wives  of  members  of 
his  cabinet.  In  these  matters  there  are  some- 
times hard  choices — between  what  people  will 
think  and  what  is  right.  James  Thurber  bad 
it  about  right  in  the  moral  he  wrote  to  one 
of  his  famous  fables.  You  might  jxist  as 
well  fall  flat  on  your  face,  be  said,  as  lean 
too  far  over  backward. 


Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  this 
has  not  been  a  matter  or  a  questioQ  of 
Republican  or  Democrat.  Other  news- 
men's wives  in  the  past  have  been  active 
in  causes  for  the  Democratic  Party,  and 
I  do  not  think  at  that  time  any  question 
was  raised  as  to  the  integrity  of  those 
newsmen  and  their  ability  to  report  the 
news  factually  and  objectively. 

I  would  like  to  report  that  on  Octo- 
ber 29.  1968.  the  following  newsmen's 
wives  participated  in  a  f  imd  raising  din- 
ner for  the  Humphrey-Muskie  ticket — 
a  very  legitimate  program. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  ctmsent  that  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  may  have  5  additional 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  The  foUowing  wives 
of  newsmen  participated  in  that  func- 
tion: Mrs.  Joseph  A1s(H>,  tSn.  David 
Brlnkley.  Mrs.  Drew  Fsanon,  Mrs.  Erie 
Severeld. 

I  think  anjTone  would  reoognlae  those 


as  names  of  men  who  are  highly  re- 
garded and  who  were  very  Involved  in 
the  dissemination  of  news,  particularly 
political  events. 

As  I  said,  we  have  an  example  here 
of  how  they  continued  to  discuss  the 
items  of  the  day,  the  political  news  of 
the  day.  even  though  their  wives  were 
very  actively  involved  at  that  time. 

I  think  it  is  worth  mentioning  that 
Miss  Marianne  Means  was  married  to 
Mr.  Ernest  Riordan,  who  was  on  the 
White  House  staff,  and  also  afterward 
was  an  officer  in  the  Emergency  Plan- 
ning Office,  which  is  a  part  of  White 
House  planning.  No  one  suggested  that 
she  should  resign  from  King  Features, 
to  which  she  has  been  a  contributor,  one 
of  the  outstanding  people  in  that  field. 

I  want  to  emphasize  again  that  I 
deeply  feel  that  this  is  not  a  question 
of  either  Democrat  or  Republican.  It  is 
one  in  which  members  of  both  parties 
should  be  equally  concerned,  t>ec«uifle  a 
basic  principle  Is  involved,  and  that  is 
how  far  one  can  go  in  cUscrlmlnating 
against  a  person  who  may  be  upholding 
the  responsibility  of  his  Job,  doing  the 
duties  assigned  to  him  in  a  professional 
manner,  and  being  able  to  continue  to 
do  so  if  his  wife  or  other  members  of 
his  family  haiipen  to  ise  Involved  in  po- 
litical or  public  affairs  in  which  there 
may  be  differences  of  opinion  to  those 
of  management  or  to  those  of  people  for 
whom  he  may  be  working,  or  if  there  Is 
brought  in  the  question  of  compromise 
or  the  question  of  inability  to  be 
objective. 

So  it  is  not  Just  a  matter  of  whether 
one  agrees  or  disagrees  with  Martha 
Mitchell.  I  do  not  think  she  should  be 
the  issue.  I  do  not  think  it  should  be 
an  issue  of  Democrat  or  Republican.  The 
issue  clearly  drawn  here  is  whether  ed- 
ucational tele¥lsion  can  be  put  under  the 
political  gun  by  an  irate  public,  or  oth- 
ers, because  of  its  public  Involvement 
and  its  support  frcsn  the  public. 

I  think  even  foundations  which  accede 
and  acquiesce  to  this  kind  of  action 
place  themselves  in  an  imtenable 
position. 

So  I  think  it  Is  an  Important  Issue  that 
we  should  be  concerned  about,  both 
Democrats  and  Republicans,  and  that  It 
should  not  go  unchallenged. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President,  I 
want  to  express  my  full  accord  with  what 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon 
has  said.  As  he  indicated,  what  is  sauce 
for  the  goose  is  sauce  for  the  gander.  It 
applies  on  both  sides.  I  am  delighted  that 
the  Senator  made  this  statement  this 
morning.  It  Is  not  a  matter  of  Mrs. 
Mitchell;  it  is  a  matter  of  the  freedom 
of  the  press  which  is  brought  into  seri- 
ous question.  It  is  a  matter  of  intimida- 
tion and  I  rise  only  to  express  my  agree- 
ment with  what  the  Senator  has  said. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  appreciate  tiie  kind 
comments  of  the  distinguished  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  FDLBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HATFIEU).  I  yldd. 
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Mr.  FULBRIOHT  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  associate  mjrself  with  the  re- 
marks of  t'.ie  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oregon.  I  thought  this  was  an  ill-consid- 
ered and  thoughtless  action.  I  think  they 
should  find  a  way  to  reconsider,  because 
I  do  not  think  the  action  is  appropriate. 
Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  commend 
the  Senator  from  Oregon.  As  he  has  well 
stated,  the  issue  is  not  Mrs.  John  Mitch- 
ell. The  issue  is  a  much  broader  one.  I 
would  hope  that  those  networks  which 
were  practically  in  a  state  of  colli4>se 
and  shock  after  the  AgneiT  speech  in 
Des  Moines.  Iowa,  earlier  this  year  might 
review  this  action.  I  am  directing  a  letter 
expressing  that  hope  today  to  the  presi- 
dents of  the  three  major  networks,  CBS. 
NBC.  and  ABC 

I  do  not  see  how  we  can  rationalize  this 
action,  when  the  presidents  of  the  net- 
works were  almost  in  a  state  of  shock 
because  of  a  statement  by  Vice  President 
Acmtw  advocating  the  balanced  report- 
ing of  the  news. 

This  is  direct  action.  This  is  direct  in- 
timidation. I  certainly  commend  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  for  speaking  out  so 
quickly  and  forcefully  on  this  problem. 
Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  ORIPPIN.  Mr.  President.  I  join  in 
commending  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
for  focusing  attention  upon  the  unfortu- 
nate development  to  which  he  referred. 
and  for  leading  the  disciisslon  here  upon 
the  Senate  floor  today. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  and  the  Commtmications  Sub- 
committee. I  strongly  believe  it  to  be 
very  Important  that  educational  televi- 
sion programs  In  particular,  and  televi- 
sion broadcasting  in  general,  be  balanced 
and  objective;  that  news  and  the  discus- 
sion of  news  be  free  of  political  slant  and 
other  bias. 

As  the  Senator  from  Oregon  has 
pointed  out.  the  use  of  guilt  by  associa- 
tion In  the  instance  mentioned  is  strange 
and  perverted  way  of  trying  to  demon- 
strate a  balance.  I  am  much  more  inter- 
ested in  getting  information  so  it  could 
be  determined  with  respect  to  specific 
issues,  whether  the  educatlotml  television 
stations  actually  do  present  both  sides,  in 
a  fair  and  objective  manner. 

I  tried,  for  example,  not  too  long  ago, 
to  check  back  and  find  out  exactly  what 
kind  of  programing  the  National  Educa- 
tional Television  Network  had  with  re- 
spect to  the  ABM  issue  during  the  period 
before  it  came  to  a  vote  in  Congress.  I 
was  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  education 
network  had  presented  effectively  the 
arguments  against  the  President's  ABM 
proposal;  and  I  was  trying  to  find  out 
whether  the  network  had  also  provided 
adequate,  balanced  exposure  of  the  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  the  proposal. 

I  coxild  not  get  the  Infonnation  that 
would  enable  me  to  make  such  a  judg- 
ment. I  got  some  vague  replies  to  my  in- 
quiries— but  I  did  not  get  the  solid  infor- 
mation that  I  wanted.  I  wanted  to  kiK>w 
exactly  who  had  been  given  time  and 
how  many  minutes  had  been  allotted  on 
either  side  of  this  Issue.  Mr.  President. 


that  is  the  kind  of  information  I  would 
like  to  have:  I  am  not  interested  In 
whether  an  employee  may  have  a  wife  or 
a  son  with  strong  political  views. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  has  made  an 
excellent  point.  The  unfortunate  action 
to  which  he  refers  only  detracts,  in  my 
opinion,  from  the  real  objective  of 
achieving  a  balanced,  objective  presenta- 
tion of  views  and  news  on  educational 
television  stations. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  would  a«ree  with 
the  Senator;  and  I  would  like  to  point 
out,  too.  that  it  la  not  just  a  matter  of 
Senators  protesting  here  today,  but  that 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  names  in 
the  news  media  indicated  their  protests 
by  resigning  from  the  news  program  of 
WETA. 

This,  again,  was  carried  in  the  press 
and.  as  I  say,  the  list  included  some  of 
the  most  reputable  and  highly  re^>ected 
names  in  the  news  media. 

So  I  am  sure  the  news  media  them- 
selves are  deeply  concerned  about  this 
type  of  action,  as  well  as  the  Senators 
who  are  present  on  the  floor  this 
morning. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GHIAVEL.  I  should  like,  also,  to 
associate  myself  with  the  Senator's  re- 
marks, and  to  commend  him  for  his 
leadership  in  this  area.  I  hope  there  will 
be  reconsideration,  and  possibly  rehir- 
ing of  the  individual  in  question. 

I  think  the  record  of  objectivity  of  the 
media  is  now  besmirched.  This  is  impor- 
tant, because  I  thinJc  we  all  desire  the 
educational  part  of  our  television  media 
to  grow  to  an  importance  equal  to  that 
of  NBC  and  CBS. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  point  out 
that  in  fiscal  year  1970.  more  than  $2 
million  of  Federal  funds  were  spent  for 
educational  television.  There  is  a  re- 
quest, for  fiscal  year  1971.  for  $6  million. 
So  we  do  have  a  direct  interest  in  what 
may  happen.  If  we  are  funding  programs 
for  educational  trievislon.  and  they  in 
turn  intimidate  those  whose  husbands  or 
wives  work  for  someone  whose  philos- 
ophy they  do  not  share,  we  are  in  a  dan- 
gerous area. 

We  might  well  follow  this  further,  and 
determine  if  station  WETA  receives  or 
has  applied  for.  Federal  funds. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

To  close  with  one  last  word,  the  very 
name  "educational  television"  conveys 
the  impression,  and  rightfully  should, 
that  its  programs  are  educational  in 
character,  and  certainly  that  includes 
the  expectation  of  objectivity  of  news 
presentation.  I  think  that  objectivity  is 
deeply  called  into  question  by  actions 
such  as  this  by  Station  WETA. 


SOVIET  UNION  FAVORS  THE  OVER- 
THROW OF  ISRAEL 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
noted  with  great  interest  a  Reuters  Wire 
Service  dispatch  from  Amman.  Jordan, 
dated  April  20.  indicating  that  Soviet 


Russia  has  dropped  the  veil  of  deception 
concerning  her  true  aims  and  objectives 
with  respect  to  the  State  of  Israel.  As 
Senators  know.  Mr.  President,  I  have  for 
years  now  Implored  our  Government  to 
offer  all  needed  assistance  to  Israel  in 
her  fight  for  survival  and  to  recognize 
that  the  Soviet  Union's  true  aim  is  domi- 
nation of  the  Middle  East  and  of  the  vast 
resources  in  oil  and  other  strategic  ma- 
terials in  that  area. 

I  should  like  to  read  a  statement  from 
this  dispatch  which  puts  the  Kremlin 
solidly  behind  the  Palestinian  com- 
mando movement.  After  2  years  of  cau- 
tious reservations,  the  Soviet  agent 
said: 

Tta«  Soviet  Union  supports  the  creation  of 
a  democratic  state  In  PalesUne. 

Soviet  policy  supports  any  struggle  aimed 
at  ovarthrowlng  any  r«M;let  state  baaed  on 
religious  fanaticism,  such  as  th«  state  of 
(IsraeU  Prime  Minister)  Oolda  Melr. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  long  felt  that 
support  of  Israel  is  necessary  to  pre- 
serve that  nation  as  a  bulwark  against 
Commimist  expansion  in  the  Middle 
East.  Furthermore,  I  believe,  this  course 
is  morally  right,  historically  right,  and 
in  the  best  self-interest  of  the  United 
States,  considerations  which  I  feel  leave 
us  no  alternative. 

The  Reuters  dispatch  to  which  I  refer 
states  that  George  Suhothov,  a  Soviet 
press  attache,  announced  at  a  press  con- 
ference in  Amman,  Jordan,  called  to 
mark  the  azmiversary  of  Lenin's  birth- 
day, that  the  Soviets  favored  the  over- 
throw of  the  State  of  Israel — conflrma- 
tlOQ  in  unmistakable  terms  of  what  I 
have  been  saying  for  some  time. 

I  might  point  out,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  use  of  the  term  "democratic"  in  the 
Soviet  dialectic  means  "Communist." 

I  think  it  is  high  time  that  we  all  un- 
derstood that.  Their  meaning  of  "demo- 
cratic "  and  ours  is  not  the  same. 

Suhothov  further  declared  that  "the 
Soviet  Union  supports  the  creation  of 
a  democratic  state  of  Palestine."  Anyone 
who  wishes  to  be  realistic  about  Soviet 
actions  in  the  past  will  recognize  that 
this  means  they  want  to  deprive  Israel 
of  her  independence,  destroy  this  tiny 
nation — which.  I  mig^ht  say.  the  Soviet 
union  agreed  to  bring  into  being,  to- 
gether with  the  United  States  and  the 
other  major  nations — and  establish  a 
puppet  regime. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  glad  this  Is  final- 
ly out  in  the  open.  I  know  that  it  will  be 
of  Interest  to  all  Americans,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  full  text  of 
the  Reuters  dispatch  be  printed  In  the 
Record  at  this  pcHnt. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  diq^etch 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro. 
as  follows: 

Amman,  Jobsan.  April  30  (Reuters). — 
Russia  today  announced  two  bold  new  initia- 
tives In  Middle  Blast  policy,  pledging  support 
for  the  overthrow  of  the  state  of  Israel  and 
offering  military  and  economic  aid  to  Jordan. 

The  switch  in  Soviet  policy,  hitherto  based 
on  recognition  of  the  state  of  Israel,  was  an- 
nouncad  by  press  attach^  George  Suhothov 
at  a  press  conference  called  here  to  mark  the 
cecteaary  of  Lenlns  birthday. 

But  it  was  clearly  timed,  observer*  said,  to 
take  mail  mum  advantage  of  the  Middle  East 


visit  of  Assistant  VS.  Secretary  of  State 
Joseph  J.  Slsco.  which  produced  striking  new 
evidence  of  Palestinian  power  and  led  to  a 
rift  In  Jctf'datklan-United  States  relations. 

In  a  statement  which  put  the  Kremlin 
solidly  behind  the  I>alestlnlan  conunando 
movement  after  two  years  of  cautious  reser- 
vaUons.  Suhothov  said  "the  Soviet  Union 
supports  the  creation  of  a  democratic  state  in 
Palestine." 

"Soviet  fwllcy  supports  any  struggle  aimed 
at  overthrowing  any  racist  state  based  on 
religious  fanaticism,  such  as  the  state  of 
(Israeli  Prime  Minister)  Oolda  Melr."  be 
added. 

Suhothov  told  the  new*  conference  that 
Russia  supported  the  creation  of  the  state  of 
Israel  In  1948,  and  backed  the  proposal  for 
creation  of  an  Arab  state  in  Palestine  under 
United  Nations  resolutions  calling  for  the 
partition  of  the  former  British  mandate  ter- 
ritory, because  "It  wanted  to  rid  Palestine  of 
the  British." 

But  now,  he  declared,  "the  Soviet  Union 
supports  the  creation  of  a  democratic  state 
in  Palestine." 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMUNICATIONS    PROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  ACnNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  HoLLiNGs)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  following  letters,  which  were  re- 
ferred as  indicated: 

Report  on  Air  Force  Mn.rrART  Constroction 
Contracts  Awarded  WrrBotn  F^rmai.  Ad- 
vertisement 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  the 
Air  Force  mtlttary  construction  contracts 
awarded  by  the  Department  without  formal 
advertisement  for  tl^  period  July  I,  19<J9. 
through  December  31.  1M9  (with  an  accom- 
panying report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

RKPORT   op   FbBEXAI.    MARITtME    COMMIUIDN 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal  Mari- 
time Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  the  eighth  annual  report  of  the  Federsd 
Maritime   Commission,   for   fiscal    year    1969 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 
Proposed  Seamen's  Documentation  Act 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  revise  and  Improve  the  laws  relating 
to  the  documentation  of  teamen   (with  an 
accompanying  paper);  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 
Proposed  Lboslation  to  Standaroobb  Pbo- 

CEDtmES  FOR  THE  TeSTTNO  OF  UTILITT  METERS 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Public 
Service  CTommlsslon,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  ntnonrt  section  8  of 
the  act  approved  March  4.  1913  (37  Stat.  974) . 
as  amended,  to  standardize  procedures  for 
ttie  testing  of  utility  meters;  to  add  a  penaKy 
provlskHi  In  order  to  enable  certification  un- 


der section  5(a)  of  the  Natural  Oas  Pipeline 
Safety  Act  of  1968,  and  to  authorize  cooper- 
ative action  with  State  and  Federal  regula- 
tory bodies  on  matters  of  joint  interest  (with 
an  accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Report  or  the  U.S.  Advisort  Commission  on 
International  Kducational  and  Cultttral 
Ajtaibs 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  the  U.S.  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  International  Educa- 
tional and  Cultural  Affairs,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  the  seventh  annual  report 
of  the  Advisory  Commission,  dated  March 
1970  (with  an  accompanying  repwrt);  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Report  or  the  Compteou,er  General 
A  letter  from  the  Comptioller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  opportunity  to  reduce 
Federal  interest  costs  by  changing  loan  dis- 
bursement procedures  vinder  the  guaranteed 
student  loan  program.  Office  of  Education. 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, dated  April  20,  1970  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Coaunlttee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

Third-   and   Sixth-Preperbnce  Classitica- 
noNS  poa  Certain  Aliens 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
reports  relative  to  third-  and  sixth-prefer- 
ence classifications  for  certam  aliens  (with 
accompanying  papers) ;  to  the  Cranmlttee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Proposed  Lbcislation  To  Remove  Time 
Limitations  on  the  Duration  of  Eligibil- 
ITT  OP  Veterans  for  Guaranteed  and 
Direct  Loans 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Administrator. 
Veterans'  Administration,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  remove  time 
Umltatknis  oq  the  duration  of  eligibility  of 
veterans  for  guaranteed  and  direct  loans 
(with  an  accompanying  papier) ;  to  the  Obm.- 
mlttee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Report  op  Advisory  Council  on  State 
Departments  of  Education 

A  letter  fnun  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  the  fifth  annual  report  of  the 
Advisory  Council  on  State  Departments  of 
Education,  dated  March  1970  (with  an  ac- 
comptmying  report) :  to  the  Oommlttee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Repobt  on  National  Requirements  and  Cost 
OP  Water  Pollution  Control 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  third  re- 
port on  the  national  requirements  and  cost 
of  water  pollution  control  (with  an  accom- 
panying report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

Proposed  Amendment  of  the  Public  Works 
AND  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  Public  Works  and  Economic 
Development  Act  of  1965  to  extend  the  au- 
thorizations for  titles  I  through  IV  through 
fiscal  year  1971  (with  accompanying  papers) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  the  ACTING  PRESII^NT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  HoLLiNGS) : 
Resolutions  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  Hawaii;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services: 


"House  Resolution  232 
"Requesting  Federal  assUtance  to  the  State 
in  caring  for  the  pets  of  military  person- 
nel during  the  entry  quarantine  period 
"Whereas,  the  dread  disease,  rabies,  has 
never  occurred  In  Hawaii:  and 

"Whereas,  the  State  requires  a  120-day 
entry  quarantine  for  Imported  dogs,  cats  and 
other  pets  to  prevent  the  Introduction  of 
rabies;  and 

"Whereas,  the  number  of  pets  entering 
the  State  has  Increased  at  an  annual  rate 
of  approximately  10%  over  the  past  ten 
years;  and 

"Whereas,  the  State,  in  order  to  accommo- 
date the  increasing  number  of  nntmiLiR  sub- 
ject to  rabies  quarantine,  has  had  to  build 
a  new  quarantine  station  in  Halawa  Val- 
ley; and 

"Whereas,  the  State  wlU  have  Invested 
$2,940,000  by  the  end  of  Fiscal  Year  1970  for 
capital  Improvonents  for  the  rabies  quaran- 
tine program,  and  is  requesting  $1,484,000 
for  Fiscal  Year  1971-1972  for  additional  capi- 
tal Improvements;  and 

"Whereas,  approximately  45%  of  the  pets 
processed  through  quarantine  during  the 
past  three  years  have  been  owned  by  military 
personnel;  and 

"Whereas,  Hawaii  welcomes  all  military 
personnel  ssslgned  to  bases  and  poets  within 
the  State;  and 

"Whereas,  the  cost  of  capital  Improve- 
ments to  house  and  care  for  pets  accom- 
panying military  personnel  is  a  tremendous 
burden  to  the  taxp>ayers  of  Hawaii;  now, 
therefore, 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Fifth  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Hawaii,  Regular  Session  of  1970, 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Speaker  of  the  United  SUtes  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, United  States  Senator  Hiram 
L.  Fong,  United  States  Senator  Daniel  K. 
Inouye.  United  States  Representative  Spark 
M.  Matsunaga.  United  States  Representative 
Patsy  T.  Mink.  be.  and  hereby  are,  requested 
to  promulgate  any  necessary  administra- 
tive policies  or  enact  any  neceesary  legisla- 
tion In  order  to  provide  funds  to  assist  the 
State  in  housing  and  caring  for  the  pets  of 
military  personnel  during  the  entry  quaran- 
tine period;  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  duly  cer- 
tified copies  of  this  Resolution  be  transmit- 
ted to  Hlcbajxl  M.  Nixon.  President  of  the 
United  States;  to  Spiro  T.  Agnew.  Vice-Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States;  to  John  W.  Mc- 
Cormack,  Speaker  of  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives;  and  to  each  mem- 
ber of  Hawaii's  delegation  to  the  United 
States  Congress." 

"House  Resolution  232 
"Requesting  the  U.S.  Department  of  Defense 
to  provide  funds  to  assist  the  State  in 
caring  for  the  pets  of  military  personnel 
during  the  entry  quarantine  period 
"Whereas,  the  dread  disease,  rabies,  has 
never  occurred  in  Hawaii;  and 

"Whereas,  the  State  requires  a  120-day 
entry  quarttntine  for  Imported  dogs,  cats  and 
other  pets  to  prevent  the  Introduction  of 
rabies:  and 

"Whereas,  the  number  of  pets  entering  the 
State  has  increased  at  an  «-nnnfti  rate  of 
{4>proxiinately  10%  over  the  past  ten  years; 
and 

"Whereas,  the  State,  in  order  to  accommo- 
date the  Increasing  number  of  aj^imnii^  sub- 
ject to  rabies  quarantine,  has  had  to  build 
a  new  quarantine  station  in  Halawa  Valley; 
and 

"Whereas,  the  State  will  have  Invested  $2,- 
940,000  by  the  end  of  Fiscal  Year  1970  for 
capital  Improvements  for  the  rabies  qoaran- 
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Une  program,  and  la  requesting  $1,484,000  for 
Fiscal  Year  1971-1972  for  additional  capital 
Improvements;  and 

"Whereas,  approximately  4S''o  of  the  pets 
procwafl  tlirougb  quarantine  during  the 
pact  three  years  have  been  owned  by  nUlltary 
personnel;  and 

"Whereas,  HawaU  welcomes  aU  mlUtary 
personnel  assigned  to  bases  and  posts  with- 
in the  State;  and 

'Whereas,  the  cost  of  capital  improvements 
to  house  and  care  for  pets  accom|>aDylng 
mlUtary  personnel  Is  a  tremendous  burden 
to  the  taxpayers  of  Hawaii;   now,  therefore, 

"Be  It  resolved  by  the  Bouse  of  Represent - 
atlT«s  of  the  Fifth  Legislature  of  the  SUte 
Of  Hawaii.  Regular  Session  of  1970,  that  the 
United  States  Department  of  Defense  Is  re- 
quested to  provide  funds  to  assist  the  State 
In  housing  and  caring  for  the  pets  of  mlUtary 
pexaonnel  during  the  entry  quarantine  pe- 
riod; and 

"Be  It  fiirther  resolved  that  dvUy  certi- 
fied copies  of  this  Resolution  be  forwarded 
to  the  United  States  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
to  the  honorable  members  of  Hawaii's  dele- 
gation to  Congress." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Alaska;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance: 

"Alaska  Btatx  \jte.xax.hTrjWK 
"Joint  resolution  relating  to  social  security 

payments  to  all  social  security  recipients 

UTlng  in  Alaska 

"Be  it  reaolveA  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  AUuka: 

"Whereas  federal  civil  service  employees  In 
Alaska  are  allowed  a  26  per  cent  dUferentlal 
In  p*y  to  compensate  for  the  high  living  costs 
In  Alaska;  and 

"Whereas  Alaskan  citizens  receiving  social 
security  payments  are  not  allowed  a  differ- 
ential In  their  payments:  and 

"Whereas  the  average  overall  cost  of  living 
In  Alaska  Is  more  than  36  per  cent  higher 
than  the  cost  of  living  In  the  contiguous 
48  states;  and 

"Whereas  the  high  oast  of  living  In  Alaska 
eompels  many  Alaskan  social  security  recip- 
ients to  leave  Alaaka  and  move  to  other 
states  where  the  living  ooets  are  leas  expen- 
sive and  more  In  conformity  with  their  social 
security  Income;  and 

"Whereas  past  and  current  Inflationary 
and  rising  costs  of  living  make  It  Increas- 
ingly dlfl>c\ilt  for  social  security  recipients, 
redding  In  Alaska  and  depending  upon  fixed 
Incomes  or  p«ulons,  to  purchase  the  neoes- 
■tues  of  Uvlng: 

"Be  It  resolved  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  Is  requested  to  enact  legisla- 
tion which  would  permit  the  36  per  cent 
differential  currently  used  in  the  federal 
dvU  aervloe  pay  scale  to  be  Incorporated 
Into  the  bensAt  payment  scale  o<  social  se- 
ctirlty  for  all  social  security  recipients  Uvlng 
in  Alaska. 

"Ooples  of  this  Beaolutlon  shall  be  sent  to 
the  Honorable  Richard  M.  Nixon,  President 
of  the  United  States;  the  Honorable  Richard 
B.  RvisseU.  President  Pro  Tempore  of  the 
Senate;  the  Honorable  John  W.  IfcCormack. 
nuMtrii  of  the  House;  the  Etonorahle  Robert 
H.  Finch,  Secretary  of  Health.  Education  and 
Welfare:  the  Honorable  Robert  M.  Ball.  Com- 
missioner of  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion: and  to  the  Honocable  Ted  Stevens  and 
the  Honormble  ICke  Oravel.  U.S.  Senators, 
and  the  Honorable  Howard  W.  PoUock.  XJ£. 
Beprasentattves,  members  of  the  Alaska  dele- 
fation  In  OaognsB.'* 

A  Joint  resolutlao  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  nunols;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance: 

"SntsTB  Joorr  RssoLunow  47 

WbM— .  It  is  inrreestngiy  efiparant  that 
ourrent  provisions  at  Federal  law  governing 


the  public  aid  and  welfare  programs — In  par- 
ticular, the  lack  oT  national  minimum 
standards,  the  fallvtre  to  cover  all  families 
and  Individuals  who  are  poor,  rigidities  In 
the  money  payment  concept.  Impediments 
to  cost  control  of  medicaid,  complexities  and 
gaps  in  the  employment  and  training  pro- 
grams, and  lack  of  a  comprehensive  program 
for  day  care  for  children — are  tueSectlve  In 
stemming  the  mounting  volume  of  depend- 
ency and  result  In  an  Inordinate  fiscal  bur- 
den upon  the  States:  and 

"Whereas.  Certain  premature  or  faulty 
program  dlrecUves  iiisued  by  the  Federal  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare— In  particular,  the  mandated  use  of  a 
'simplified'  method  of  ellglbUlty  determi- 
nation, unrealistic  educational  standards  for 
caseworkers  and  other  staff.  Federal  dicta- 
tion of  administrative  organization  within 
the  State  welfare  agencies,  compulsory  pay- 
ment of  legal  fees  for  applicants  and  recipi- 
ents, continuance  off  assistance  pending  a 
ftur  hearing  decision,  and  the  Umlted  match- 
ing of  State  support  enforcement  activities 
relative  to  deserting  fathers  in  the  AK>C 
program — have  serious  potential  for  de- 
creasing the  ablUty  of  the  States  to  con- 
trol recipient  loads;   therefore,  be  It 

•Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  70th  Oen- 
eral  Assembly  of  the  StaU  of  IlHnois,  the 
House  concurring  therein,  that  this  General 
Asaenably 

"1.  Endorse  and  support.  In  principle,  the 
provisions  of  legislation  now  before  the  Oon- 
greas  which  establish  national  minimum 
standards  but  urge  the  Congress  to  require 
that  a  minimum  standard  for  the  Family 
Assistance  program  as  weU  as  that  for  ttie 
aged,  the  bUnd  and  disabled  be  mandatory 
upon  all  the  States  as  a  minimum  level  of 
the  actual  support  provided; 

"3.  XDdone  and  support  tte  provMons  of 
this  leglsIaUon  providing  for  natlonwUls  oov- 
arage  of  aU  poor  f  amillee  with  children: 

"3.  Bndorse  and  support.  In  principle,  the 
oorrectloos  made  in  this  legislation  at  tha 
formulas    for   dlsregarrtlng  earned   Inoatne; 

"4.  Endorse  and  support  the  provlsloas  at 
this  legislation  requiring  acceptance  of  work. 
training  or  rehabilitative  »m  iKius  as  a  con- 
dition for  Federal  benefits  and  State  supple- 
mentation thereto; 

"6.  Urge  the  Congress  at  the  earUeat  feas- 
ible moment  to  broaden  this  legislation  to 
require  that  all  States  supplement  the  '^eak• 
Ing  poor"  and  to  oover  also  the  residual  re- 
cipient load  of  adults  remaining  on  the  pres- 
ent State  and  local  Oensral  Alstanine  pro- 
grams and  to  provide  appropriate  Federal 
flnsnrlfil  participation; 

"fl.  Urge  the  Oongreas  to  provide  in  the 
pending  Federal  leglslaUon  for  fiexlhmty  Ui 
State  si^plemeotatton  so  ss  to  perml%  Statee 
to  make  use  of  vendor  payments  as  well  ss 
vaonej  payments  In  both  the  Family  As- 
slstanoe  and  the  adult  programs; 

"7.  XJrft  the  Oongrees  to  assure  that  tlie 
work  and  training  programs  wUl  be  oom- 
jnehenslve  and  effective  In  their  Impact  upon 
preeent  and  future  welfare  beoeAelarlee  by 
returning  to  the  Ooivemars  of  the  States 
responsibility  for  overall  aaseament  of  needs 
and  for  covering  any  work  and  training 
needs; 

"8.  Endorse  and  support  ■ttentlon  given 
In  the  pending  leglalatton  to  providing  day 
care  for  children  of  AFDC  mothers  who  are 
employed  or  In  training  for  employment,  but 
urge  the  Congress  to  move  ahead  at  the 
earllsst  feasible  moment  In  the  direction  of 
a  comprehensive  neiHnnsI  program  ot  day 
care  for  diUdren  of  all  mothafs; 

"V.  Urge  the  Congress  to  amend  Medicaid 
provisions  govemlnc  payments  to  hospitals 
and  praotltlonOTS  and  revtee  the  provisions 
governing  intermediate  care  facilities  so  as 
to  clearly  classify  theee  as  medical  facilities 
and  thus  maks  them  a  part  of  the  total  spec- 


trum of  medical  treatment  under  Medicaid 
and  also  Medicare; 

"10.  Urge  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  to  rescind  current  regu- 
lations pertaining  to  eligibility  determina- 
tion, educational  standards  for  staff.  State 
administrative  organization,  legal  fees  for 
appUoants  and  recipients,  and  continuation 
of  assistance  pending  a  fair  hearing  decision 
until  such  time  as  their  feasibility  la  clearly 
demonstrated;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  Reeolutlon 
be  transmitted  by  the  Office  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  State  of  Illinois  to  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and 
to  each  member  of  Congress  from  this  State." 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 


By  Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Mr.  BiBLX,  Mr.  DoicpncK,  Mr.  Hana, 
Mr.  Hatfixui,  Mr.  Srvknb,  and  Mr. 
Tbwoi) : 
8.  9739.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  SmaU  Business 
Act  to  Increase  the  avaUablllty  of  manage« 
ment  counseling  to  small  business  oonoems; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Ctirrency. 
(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Dolb  when  he  Intro- 
duced the  bUl  appear  later  In  the  Rxcoso 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  TALMADGB: 
S.  3740.  A  bill  for  the  relief  ot  Miss  Ana 
BilatUds  Fovea;    to  the   Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BROOKE: 
S.  3741.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Miss  SUza- 
beth    Cheng;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judldary. 

By  Bdr.  BEUiMON: 
8.  3743.  A  bUl  to  authorise  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  make  emergency  payments  In 
order  to  avoid  waste,  spoilage,  or  contaml- 
nation  of  agricultural  grain  during  periods 
when  customary  transportation  faculties  are 
unavailable;  to  the  Committee  on  Agrlcul- 
ttire  and  Forestry. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Bnxicoif  when  he 
introduced  the  bUl  appear  later  In  the  Raooio 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 


S.  3739— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  STRENGTHEN  SCORE  AND 
ACE  PROGRAliS  OF  ASSISTANCE 
TO  SMALL  BUSINESS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Small 
BuslnesB  Administration  has  for  many 
years  aided,  counseled,  and  assisted  small 
businessmen  in  accordance  with  the 
mandate  of  the  Small  Business  Act.  One 
of  the  Agency's  most  valuable  services  Is 
the  management  assistance  offered 
through  the  Service  Corps  of  Retired 
Executives— SCORK  Established  In  1964, 
this  organization  of  successful  retired 
businessmen  volunteers  time  and  know- 
how  to  aid  those  who  are  struggling  to 
succeed  tn  businesses.  It  has  produced  an 
outstanding  record  of  success. 

In  the  same  vein  and  in  an  effort  to 
increase  the  availability  of  management 
ooonaeling  to  small  buslneflBmen,  SBA 
has  recently  established  the  Active  Corps 
of  Executives — ^ACE— whose  members 
perform  sbnUar  advisory  services  while 
engaged  in  the  operations  of  their  own 
bualne 
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Today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  which 
seeks  to  strengthen  the  SCORE  and  ACE 
programs  by  facilitating  expansion  and 
flexibility  in  their  operations.  Section  1 
would  further  this  goal  by  exempting 
SBA  from  the  present  pnrfiibltlon  against 
acceptance  of  volimtary  services  in  the 
case  of  the  SCORE  and  ACE  progranos. 
Presently  SCORE  and  ACE  volunteers 
render  their  services  directly  to  the  small 
business  community.  In  expanding  this 
assistance.  It  is  contemplated  that  vol- 
unteers could  be  used  profitably  in  other 
roles,  such  as  manning  interview  desks 
and  oonductlng  management  ability 
evaluations.  Assumption  of  such  func- 
tions, however,  might  blur  the  distinc- 
tion between  rendering  their  volunteer 
services  to  the  small  businessman  rather 
than  to  SBA.  Any  questions  that  might 
arise  through  such  expanded  operations 
would  be  avoided  by  amending  section  5 
(b)  (9)  of  the  Small  Business  Act  to  re- 
move the  general  prohibition  against 
acceptance  of  volimtary  services  by  Fed- 
eral agencies  in  the  case  of  SCORE  and 
ACE  volunteers. 

sxcnoK  a  I 
Section  2  of  the  bill  Is  directed  largdy 
toward  improving  the  conditions  imder 
which  SCORE  and  ACE  volunteers  work 
and  establishing  more  equitable  reim- 
bursement arrangementB  for  out-of- 
pocket  expenses.  My  proposal  would  al- 
low SBA  to  furnish  the  volimteers  office 
facilities,  parking  space,  and  other  siv- 
port  not  otherwise  avallaUe.  Under  the 
Small  Business  Act.  as  amended.  SBA  Is 
permitted  to  reimburse  these  volunteen 
for  travel  and  out-of-pocket  expenses 
only  when  incurred  in  ooimectlon  with 
travel  to  points  more  than  50  miles  from 
their  hcMnes.  In  urban  areas  the  dis- 
tances between  the  volunteer  and  the 
snail  businessman  being  assisted  Is 
usually  less  than  50  miles,  but  the  out-of- 
pocket  expenses  Imposed  on  the  wdun- 
teer  are  slgnlfloant,  due  to  such  factors 
as  parking,  public  transportation,  tolls,  or 
cabfare.  SBA  cannot  at  present  reim- 
burse volunteers  for  these  legitimate  ex- 
penses, and  it  is  unfair  to  expect  them 
to  assume  such  financial  burdens.  An- 
other provision  would  authorize  expend- 
itures for  advertising  and  other  pubUdty 
to  alert  small  businessmen  to  the  avail- 
ability of  SCORE  and  ACE  services  in 
their  communities. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  desk  the 
text  of  my  proposed  amendments  to  the 
SmaU  Business  Act.  I  ask  xmanlmous  oon- 
soit  that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

I  wish  to  express  my  thanks  to  Sena- 
tors TowKR,  Stxtxns.  Bible,  Bakxx,  Hat- 
FiKLD.  Hauhs,  and  DoimncK  for  Joining 
in  the  sponsorship  of  this  measure.  As 
members  of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee's  Subcommittee  on  Small 
Business  and  the  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business,  their  support  Is  most 
welcome  and  appreciated.  If  any  other 
Senators  wish  their  names  added  to  the 
bill  we  would  be  pleased  to  have  their 

sui>port  ,    .. 

The  PRESmiNa  OFFICER  (Mr.  Rm- 


coFP) .  The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  ob- 
JecUon,  the  text  of  the  bill  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  in  accordance  with  the 
Senator's  request. 

The  bin  (S.  3739)  to  amend  the  Small 
Business  Act  to  Increase  the  availability 
of  management  counseling  to  small  busi- 
ness concerns,  introduced  by  Mr.  Dole 
(for  himself  and  other  Senators),  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

8.  3739 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Uotue  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Amenca  in  Congress  assembUd,  That  section 
B(b)  (9)  Of  the  Small  Business  Act  (IB  VS.C. 
034(b)  (9) )  Is  arr^""'**^  to  read  as  follows: 

"(9)  accept  and  utilize  the  services  and 
faciutles  of  Federal,  State  and  local  agendes 
and  groups,  both  pubUc  and  private,  and 
accept  gratuitous,  voluntary  and  imcompen- 
sated  services  and  facilities  without  regard 
to  the  provisions  of  secUon  3679  of  the  Re- 
vised SUtutes  (31  UJ3.C.  666(b) ) ." 

Sic.   2.   Subparagraph    (B)    of  section  8 
(b)  (1)  of  the  SmaU  Business  Act  (16  U.S.C. 
637(b)  (1)  (B) )  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"(B)  In  the  case  of  any  individual  or  group 
of  persons  cooperating  with  It  in  furtherance 
of  the  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A) ,  (1)  to 
allow  such  an  mdlvldual  or  group  such  use 
of  the  Administration's  available  office  fa- 
culties, p^yif'wg  space,  and  related  materials 
^nt}  services  as  the  AdmlnUtratlon  deems  ap- 
propriate;  (U)  to  rent  for  the  use  of  such 
an  Individual  or  group  such  office  facilities, 
parking  space,   and   related   materials   and 
services  ss  would  not  otherwise  be  avail- 
able for  the  porpoee  and  as  the  Administra- 
tion deems  f^tpropclate:  (lU)  to  pay,  as  the 
Administration  deems  approprute,  the  ex- 
pensee  of  dlseemlnatlng  through  advertis- 
ing media  inform**'""  to  small  business  con- 
cerns respecting  the  availability  of  such  In- 
dlvldtials  or  groups;  (Iv)  to  pay,  as  the  Ad- 
ministration deems  appropriate,  the  expense 
of  placing  In  telephone  directories  an  inde- 
pendent listing  of  the  telephone  numbers 
of  such  Individuals  or  groups;   (v)  to  reim- 
burse any  such  Individual  for  the  cost  In- 
ciured  In  mn*^pg  any  telephone  caU  from 
his  home  In  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of 
subparagraph  (A) ;  and  (vl)  to  pay  the  trans- 
portation expenses  and  a  per  diem  allowance 
m  accordance  with  section  5703  of  title  6, 
United  States  Code,  to  any  such  Individual 
or  group  for  travel  and  subsistence  e]q)enses 
Incurred  at  the  request  of  the  Administra- 
tion In  providing  gratuitous  services  to  small 
businessmen  In  furtherance  of  the  purjioees 
of  subparagrmdi  (A)  or  In  connection  with 
attendance  at  meetings  sponsored  by  the  Ad- 
ministration:". 


streets  and  on  the  ground  throughout 
the  grain  belt  while  awaiting  trans- 
poilation  to  stoiage.  In  this  condition 
large  quantities  of  grain  have  been  lost 
or  contaminated.  In  addition  excessive 
handling  costs  have  resulted. 

This  bill  Is  intended  to  end  this  waste 
by  authoi'lzing  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  take  the  necessary  steps  to 
provide  supplemental  traiisportation 
when  railroad  cars  are  unavailable. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  formulate 
and  administer  a  program  imder  which 
emergency  freight  equalization  payments 
will  be  made  to  transport  grain  by  means 
other  than  railroad  from  country  grain 
elevators  to  the  nearest  available  grain 
storage  terminal. 

Payments  authorized  under  the  act 
would  be  made  oiUy  in  cases  where  the 
Secretai-y  determines  serious  waste.  qjoU- 
age,  or  contamination  is  imminent  due 
to  a  shortage  of  railroad  grain  cars  in 
the  area  in  which  such  a  coimtry  grain 
elevator  was  located. 

The  act  would  apply  to  wheat,  feed 
grains,  soybeans,  and  sugar  beets. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
DDLS) .  Tlie  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
pr(q>rlately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3742)  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  make  emergency 
payments  in  order  to  avoid  waste,  spoil- 
age, or  contamination  of  agricultural 
grain  during  periods  when  customary 
transportation  facilities  are  unavailable, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Bellmon,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 


S.  3742— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  AID  IN  SOLVINO  THE  BAIL- 
ROAD  BOXCAR  SHORTAGE 

Mr.  BELLMON,  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  Introducing  a  bUl  to  help  bring  an 
end  to  the  waste  which  frequently  occurs 
when  agricultural  c<xnmodlties  fu-e  piled 
out  of  doors  due  to  the  lack  of  railroad 
cars. 

This  waste  is  costly  to  growers  and 
marketers  directly,  but  ultimately  the 
cost  is  borne  by  consumers  through 
higher  costs  of  foods. 

During  years  when  harvests  are 
abundant,  large  quantities  of  wheat,  milo 
and  other  grains  have  been  piled  in  city 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  Oi^v 
BJLLB  \ 

8.  sei9 

Mr.  HOLLING8.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bath),  I  ask  unsmlmous  consent  that, 
at  the  next  printing,  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Maghu- 
soN)  t>e  added  as  a  oosponsor  ot  S.  3619 
to  create,  within  the  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, an  Office  of  Disaster  Assistance,  to 
revise  and  expand  Federal  programs  for 
relief  from  the  effects  of  major  disasters, 
and  for  other  purpoees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Rn- 
icoiT).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

8.  seas 

Mr.  HOLUNGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  ccmsent  that,  at  the  next 
printing  of  S.  3624,  to  amend  title  V  of 
the  Hfflisjng  Act  of  1949,  to  provide  as- 
sistance in  the  purchase  of  mobile  homes 
m  rural  areas,  that  the  following  names 
be  added  as  co^x>nsors. 

The  Senator  trom.  Alabama  (Mr.  Al- 
LXK),  the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Allott)  ,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bath),  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Bennett),  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Brooke),  the  Senator  fnan 
Idaho  (Mr.  CThurch)  ,  the  Senator  from 
•alifomla  (Mr.  Cranston)  ,  the  Senator 
fnxn  Arizona  (Mr.  Ooldwater)  .  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  (Mr.  Goodell)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Habub), 
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the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartkz)  , 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hrtts- 
KA),  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
HucHxs).  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Ikouyi  ) ,  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Macnuson)  ,  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  McCarthy),  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McQeD.  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  'Mr.  McOov- 
IRM) .  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  McIntyre)  ,  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  MoNDALX) ,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood),  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire),  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  *Mr.  Ran- 
dolph), the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
STwnvs) ,  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Taucaoge)  .  the  Senator  from  South  Car- 
olina (Mr.  Thttrmomd » ,  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  .  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Yarborough). 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr.  RiB- 
icorr) .  Without  objection,  it  Is  so  order- 
ed. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  390— SUBMIS- 
SION OP  A  RESOLUTION  AUTHOR- 
IZINO  THE  PRINTING  OF  ADDI- 
TIONAL  COPIES  OP  COMMITTEE 
PRINT  ENTITLED  "THE  SOVHiT 
APPROACH  TO  NEGOTIATION:  SE- 
IjECTED  WRITINGS" 

Mr.  McCLELLAN  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  (S.  Res.  390 »:  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Adm^straUon: 

^  8.  Rem.  380 
Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  for  the 
uae  of  the  Conunlttee  on  Oovernment  Oper- 
ations three  thousand  additional  copies  of 
the  committee  print  entitled  "The  Soviet 
Approach  to  Negotiation:  Selected  Writings", 
Issued  by  that  committee  during  the  Nmety- 
first  Congress,  first  session. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  391— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  AUTHOR- 
IZING THE  PRINTING  OF  ADDI- 
TIONAL COPIES  OF  COMMITTEE 
PRINT  ENTITLED  "PEKING'S  AP- 
PROACH TO  NEGOTIATION:  SE- 
LECTED  WRrnNGS" 

Mr.  McCLELLAN  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  (S.  Res.  391);  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration: 

S    Res.   391 

Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  for  the 
Committee  on  Oovernment  Operations  three 
thousand  additional  copies  of  the  committee 
print  entitled  "Peking's  Approach  to  Nego- 
tiation: Selected  Writings',  laaued  by  that 
oonunlttae  during  the  Ninety-first  Congrees, 
first  session. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP  A 

RESOLUTION 

s.  an.  37* 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that, 
at  the  next  printing,  the  names  of  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dood) 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower)  be  added  as  cosponsors  of  Sen- 
ate Resolution  376.  authorizing  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  to 


study  research  activities  conducted  to  as- 
certain the  causes  and  develc^  cures  to 
eliminate  cancer. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER     (Mr. 
Hart)  .  Without  objection  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZING    OP    A    FAMILY    AS- 
SISTANCE  PLAN— AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMSNTS    NOS.     SS^     THBOUOH     5tS 

Mr.  RIBICOFF  submitted  15  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him. 
to  the  bUl  (HR.  16311)  to  authorize  a 
family  assistance  plan,  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  were  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance  and  ordered  to 
be  printed. 

( The  remarks  of  Mr.  Ribicoff  when  he 
submitted  the  amendments  appear 
earlier  in  the  Record  under  the  appro- 
priate heading.) 


ADDITIONAL    STATEMENTS    OF 
SENATORS 


STATEMENT  BY  SENATOR  SMITH  OF 
MAINE  ON  CARSWELL  NOMINA- 
nON  VOTE 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  President, 
the  April  20.  1970,  last  week  issue  of 
Newsweek  magazine,  contains  an  article 
containing  an  inaccurate  statement 
about  me.  I  sent  a  telegram  to  the  editor 
pointing  out  the  Inaccuracy  and  the 
source  as  reported  by  the  Washington 
office  of  Newsweek  and  requested  that 
the  magazine  publish  my  telegram. 

Without  any  hesitancy  or  delay,  with- 
out any  rancor  or  begrudgment.  the  mag- 
azine at  its  first  opportunity  published 
my  telegram  in  its  issue  out  today — April 
27.  1970 — on  page  4,  editing  out  only  the 
last  sentence  of  my  telegram. 
'  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  tele- 
gram to  Newsweek  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Ann.  16.  1970. 
KxBMrr  liAifSNra. 
Editor,  Neicsweek  Magazine, 
New  York.  N. 7.: 

The  statement  In  your  Carswell  story  al- 
leging that  the  day  before  the  final  vote  that 
I  told  the  President  I  would  vote  for  Judge 
Carswell  Is  Inaccurate.  The  President  was 
gracious  enough  to  state  to  me  that  he  would 
not  ask  me  for  a  commitment  and  my  re- 
sponse was  that  I  appreciated  his  refraining 
from  asking  me  for  a  commitment  because 
I  would  not  give  him  one  even  If  he  did  ask 
for  It.  I  am  sure  that  your  story  was  written 
In  good  faith  and  your  Washington  office 
Informs  me  that  the  erroneous  allegation 
came  from  within  the  White  House.  I  am 
confident  that  the  President  did  not  make 
such  a  false  statement  Whoever  your  White 
House  source  was,  whether  a  member  of 
the  President's  staff  or  a  Newsweek  staff 
member  assigned  to  the  White  House,  did  a 
disservice  to  the  President  as  well  as  making 
the  false  statement  against  me.  In  the  sense 
of  fairness  and  desire  for  truthfulness  and 
accuracy  and  with  res|>ect  to  the  advertising 
claims  of  your  publication  that  you  adhere  to 
the  facts  rather  than  resorting  to  opinions  In 
your  reporting,  I  trust  that  you  will  publish 
this  telegram  In  a  prominent  and  appropriate 
place  In  a  future  issue  of  your  publication. 
MABGAarr  Chasb  SicrrH. 

US.  Senator. 


MISSOURI  STUDENTS  AMONG  LEAD- 
ERS ON  ANTIPOLLUTION  ACTTVI. 
TIES 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  in 
1950,  at  my  suggestion  as  Chairman  of 
the  National  Securities  Resources  Board, 
President  Truman  appointed  the  Mate- 
rials Policy  Commission.  That  Commis- 
sion determined  that  the  material  essen- 
tial to  Ufe  which  we  would  be  shortest 
of  by  the  year  1975  would  be  clean,  fresh 
water.  That  is  only  5  years  from  today. 

Ten  years  later,  in  1960.  I  read  a  book 
entitled  "Land,  Wood  and  Water,"  writ- 
ten by  our  colleague,  the  late  Senator 
Robert  Kerr,  of  Oklalioma;  and  I  later 
asked  Senator  Kerr,  perhaps  the  last 
Senator  to  be  bom  in  a  log  cabin,  "Why 
did  you  give  it  that  title?"  He  replied: 

Because  my  father  once  told  me  that  if  you 
took  care  of  the  land,  and  the  wood,  and  the 
water,  the  rest  would  take  care  of  Itself. 

We  have  in  many  respects  failed  In 
that  effort  up  to  this  point. 

The  pollution  of  our  rivers  and  streams 
and  the  contamination  of  the  air  are  two 
of  the  most  obvious  unwanted  byprod- 
ucts of  our  materially  abundant  society. 
ITiere  are  many  others:  the  refuse  from 
our  dynamic  civilization  chokes  our 
landscapes,  oil  slicks  blacken  our  coasts, 
lu^se  pounds  at  our  ears,  congestion 
threatens  to  Immobilize  many  of  our 
great  urban  centers,  and  our  crum- 
bling inner  cities  crime  rates  soar  and 
urban  stress  mounts. 

In  light  of  these  and  other  facts  it  Is 
evident  that  the  control  and  abatement 
of  all  forms  of  pollution  should  receive 
immediate  attention  as  we  reorder  our 
national  priorities. 

Let  us  pledge  that  as  a  people  we  will 
do  whatever  is  necessary  to  restore  the 
quality  of  our  environment.  Only  in  that 
way  can  we  bequeath  to  future  genera- 
tions the  tools  which  they  will  need  to 
meet  the  challenges  of  tomorrow. 

Students  and  faculty  at  schools  and 
universities  across  Missouri  are  playing 
a  prominent  role  in  the  struggle  to  re- 
store the  quality  of  our  environment. 

On  December  29  and  30.  1969.  students 
from  36  colleges  and  15  high  schools 
from  10  States  in  the  Missouri  Basin 
took  time  from  their  Christmas  holidays 
to  meet  on  the  Rockhurst  College  cam- 
pus in  Kansas  City  during  a  driving 
snowstorm  to  discuss  the  tragedy  of  our 
deteriorating  environment.  This  meeting 
was  part  of  a  nationwide  effort  spon- 
sored by  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
to  organize  concerned  students  into  a 
constructive  organization  called  the  Stu- 
dent Council  on  Pollution  and  Environ- 
ment, known  as  SCOPE. 

Nine  young  Department  of  the  In- 
terior ecologists  and  scientists  conducted 
the  informal  gathering  which  laid  out 
activities  for  the  pollution  moratoriums 
scheduled  for  April.  Later,  the  students 
elected  six  of  their  number  to  head 
the  newly  formed  regional  organization: 
Vance  Miller  of  St.  Louis  University: 
James  Hall  of  the  University  of  Missouri 
at  Kansas  City;  Dwain  Winters  of 
Wichita  State,  Wichita  Kans.;  Dennis 
McPall,  University  of  Kansas.  Lawrence, 
Kans.;  Steve  Reeves,  a  Missourian  at- 
tending Kansas  State  College  in  Man- 
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hattan,  Kans.;  and  Clifford  P.  White,  a 
high  school  student  at  Belton,  Mo. 

John  N.  Rademacher,  Regional  Direc- 
tor of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Administration,  praised  the  students 
for  their  concern  and  dedication: 

These  students  will  serve  as  a  direct  liaison 
with  the  schools  In  our  ten  state  region  and 
will  actively  participate  in  many  of  our 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Adminis- 
tration projects.  They  realize  that  the  planet 
earth  Is  not  Infinite  but  finite  and  that 
the  present  rate  of  population  growth  and 
the  horrifying  escalation  of  the  pollution  of 
our  environment  and  the  gobbling  up  of 
natural  resources  which  cannot  be  replaced 
will  result  In  ultimate  disaster.  We  haven't 
given  them  very  much  as  a  heritage  but  the 
young  people  of  today  are  determined  and 
can  and  wUl  do  something  about  the  de- 
cline of  our  environment. 

SCOPE  and  other  student  organiza- 
tions have  been  active  throughout  the 
early  months  of  1970  In  making  Missouri 
a  more  healthful  place  to  live.  One  clean- 
up campaign  sponsored  by  the  Environ- 
mental Education  Orgardzation  at  the 
University  of  Missouri  at  Columbia 
yielded  almost  192  tons  of  garbage. 

During  the  National  Environmental 
Teach-in  Week,  April  19-25,  students  at 
the  Columbia  campus  plan  to  hold  lec- 
tures and  demonstrations  on  a  wide 
range  of  topics  including  air  and  water 
pollution,  population  control,  and  the 
medical  effects  of  pollution.  "Earth 
Week"  ceremonies  will  be  highlighted  by 
an  address  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  T-ramcs)  on  April 
20. 

The  University  of  Missouri  at  Kansas 
City  is  leading  off  the  environmental  ob- 
servance by  acting  as  host  for  the  Mid- 
western Conference  on  the  Environment 
on  April  17-18.  with  125  colleges  and  uni- 
versities from  seven  States  attending. 
The  distinguished  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph),  one  of  the 
Senate's  leading  experts  on  water  re- 
source development,  will  deliver  a  talk 
to  the  group  on  the  second  day  of  the 
conference.  On  April  22,  Teach-in  cere- 
monies are  over  planned;  and  on  April 
26  the  city  of  Kansas  City  and  the  UMKC 
will  JoinUy  sponsor  a  Kansas  City  En- 
vironmental Rally  featuring  Dr.  Amos 
Johnson,  an  authority  on  the  health 
effects  of  pollution,  and  Representative 
Richard  Bollinc. 

Similar  activities  are  planned  on  other 
Missouri  campuses. 

Students  and  faculty  organizing  and 
participating  in  these  efforts  to  present 
the  problems  of  our  environment  to  the 
public  are  to  be  highly  commended,  and 
deserve  our  continued  support  in  their 
constructive  work. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  several 
news  articles  concerning  these  activities 
and  the  text  of  the  resolution  on  pol- 
lution passed  by  "SCOPE"  members  at 
the  Missouri  Basin  meeting  in  December 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

RSSOLXmON  ON  POLLtmON 

(Passed  by  "SCOPK"  Missouri  Basin  Region, 
December  29,  1969) 
1.  Pollution  Is  an  Interrelated  problem — 
It   cannot   be   approached   on   a  segregated 
basis. 


3.  Environmental  quaUty  should  not  be 
subordinate  to  the  economic  profits,  but  the 
economic  profits  should  be  a  subordinate 
factor  of  the  envlronmeiital  quaUty. 

3.  The  burden  of  responsibility  should  be 
placed  upon  the  "Individual  polluter"  and 
not  the  public. 

4.  Laws  fixing  responsibility  for  pollution 
must  not  be  general  but  ^>eclflcally  placed 
upon  the  individual  polluters. 

6.  Further  production  of  the  Internal  com- 
bustion engine,  as  It  exists  today,  to  be  made 
Illegal  by  1976.  and  other  forms  of  non- 
poUutiant  transporUtlon  foe  utilized  for  mass 
transportation. 

6.  More  rigid  State.  local,  and  federal  pol- 
lution standards,  to  beccme  more  Increas- 
ingly rigid. 

7.  The  elimination  of,  overhead  wires.  blU- 
boards,  flashing  neon  signs,  and  all  other 
elements  which  do  not  enhance  the  visual 
environment. 

8.  Pesticides,  herbicides  and  organic  and 
Inorganic  chemicals  should  be  more  rigidly 
evaluated  and  a  more  stringent  control  on 
their  use. 

9.  Environmental  action  must  be  geared 
to  the  "total  world  cocnmunlty." 

10.  caiemlcai  and  biological  warfare  and 
research  on  a  planetary  basis,  should  be 
eliminated  Immediately,  by  an  ecologically 
acceptable  method. 

11.  The  Federal  Oovernment  through  Its 
legislative  and  executive  ftower  call  for  an 
immediate  halt  to  the  economic  concept  of 
planned  obsolescence  and  encouraged  waste. 

12.  "Eighteen  years  old" — the  minimum 
voting  age. 

13.  Because  the  "population  explosion"  Is 
the  major  contributor  to  the  environmental 
crisis,  It  is  essential  that  meesuree  are  taken 
to  stabilize  the  population.  Then  and  only 
then  will  the  efforts  for  solving  the  ecological 
problem  succeed. 

We  request  the  above  resolutions  be  ac- 
tivated immediately  cmd  that  this,  admin- 
istration Initiate  legislation  at  once  to  avert 
disaster  because  of  the  flagrant  and  prodigal 
abuse  of  our  natural  resources  and  the 
wholesale  pollution  of  our  environment. 

We  must  recognize  that  the  earth  Is  not 
infinite  but  flnlte  and  we  are  courting  disas- 
ter. 

[From  Mm  Maneater,  Feb.  24,  1970] 

Teach-In  Sets  Cuean-Uf  Eitort 

(By  John  Seidel) 

"Our  goal  Is  an  educational  effort  to  change 
the  attitudes  of  people  towards  their  environ- 
ment," Gary  Welnreloh,  Drake,  told  about  300 
persons  at  an  Environmental  Teach-in  Ck»n- 
mlttee  meeting  Saturday  in  Jesse  Audi- 
torium. 

"Tliere  must  be  a  turn  In  the  tide  of  public 
opinion.  We  want  to  make  every  one  realize 
that  we  are  In  trouble  with  our  envlron- 
xnont,"  Welnreich,  Environmental  Action 
Committee  oo-ordlnator,  said. 

Several  weekend  clean-up  projects  are 
plarmed  by  the  committee  as  ■pert  of  an 
activist  campaigrn  that  will  cubnlnate  vrlth 
a  national  teach-in  April  22-27. 

Volunteers  for  a  "garbage  bag  brigade"  to 
clean  up  aeveral  Columbia  diunpe  next  Sat- 
urday were  requested  by  Pete  West,  chairman 
of  the  Action  Subcommittee  on  Urban  and 
Rural  Problems. 

The  group  will  meet  Saturday  at  the  Sta- 
dium before  going  to  four  public  dumps  con- 
sidered trouble  spots  by  the  dty  sanitation 
department. 

Last  weekend  23  volunteers  otdlected  5,000 
beer  cans  frcxn  Basley  Cave.  Reynolds  Aluml- 
n\im  and  Alcoa  have  said  they  will  give  the 
committee  one-half  cent  for  each  aluminum 
can  collected. 

Other  activities  planned  by  the  Action 
Committee  include  pwllution  wallcs.  Junk  ex- 
hibits, and  the  cleaning  of  lots  for  elderly 
persons  and  those  in  poverty  areas. 

"Only  six  people  were  Involved  with  the 
project  when  It  began  last  October,"  said  BOb 


Shotts,  off  campus,  overall  coordinator  of  the 
TeaOh-In.  "At  our  last  two  meeitlngs  we've 
bod  over  300  In  attendance." 

The  group  Is  divided  Into  eleven  commit- 
tees attempting  to  coordinate  the  action  of 
all  groups  concerned  with  Boone  County  en- 
vironment health  in  preparing  for  the  April 
teach-in.  said  Shotts. 

During  the  Teach-In  week,  experts  on  en- 
vironmental problems  will  speak.  Among  the 
speakers  will  be  Sen.  Jo6«ph  Tydlngs 
(D-Md.).  Charlton  Ogbum.  population  ex- 
pert and  Dr.  Wolf,  indiistrlal  hygiene  expert 
from  Berkeley,  California. 

Coordinating  the  activities  of  similar  cam- 
pus and  local  groups  across  the  country  is 
the  National  Teach-In  (Committee  In  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

Financing  problems  currenUy  are  troubling 
the  University  group.  An  $8,250  budget  for 
activities  leading  to  the  national  teach-in 
week  has  been  prepared  by  tSie  Finance 
Committee. 

Headquarters  for  the  local  group  are  at  223 
S.  Fifth  St.  Anyone  interested  In  working 
with  the  committee  shoxild  call  449-8343  or 
449-8344. 


(From  the  Columbia  Missovirian,  Mar.  1, 
1970] 
Students  BamcE  Tkottbled  Wai 


(By  Dave  Marzlale) 

"Look  at  the  mess,"  said  a  volunteer,  gaz- 
ing at  the  massive  pUe  of  garbage  beside 
Hlnkson  Creek  Saturday  morning.  "The 
image  of  our  society."  another  volunteer  said. 

About  125  persons,  mostly  students,  braved 
39  degree  weather  to  try  to  change  that 
image  as  the  Environmental  Teach-in 
launched  a  clean-up  attack  on  the  littered 
banks  of  the  creek  in  the  northwest  section 
of  Columbia. 

A  large  assortment  of  trash  lined  the  creek. 
Volunteers  with  rakes,  shovels  and  plastic 
bags  retrieved  beer  cans,  old  appliances,  fur- 
niture and  other  items.  One  man  even  col- 
lected what  he  thought  to  be  a  kitchen  sink. 

One  worker  called  the  effort  the  "greatest 
thing  that  ever  hit  Columbia."  Another  said 
the  idea  was  to  show  the  community  that 
students  can  be  constructive  and  serious. 

The  volunteers  piled  the  garbage  on  the 
side  of  the  road  where  four  trucks  from  the 
ColTimbla  Public  Works  Department  loaded 
it  and  hauled  It  away.  Free  soft  drinks  were 
provided  for  the  workers. 

Bob  Shotts,  University  senior  and  program 
coordinator,  called  the  turnout  "good."  He 
said  the  teach-in  was  only  one  program  of 
the  Environmental  Educational  Organiza- 
tion. "After  this  we  will  be  doing  things  that 
are  a  little  more  mecuiingful,"  he  said,  with- 
out elaboration. 

Students  had  various  reasons  for  partici- 
pating tn  the  clean-up.  "If  something  isn't 
done  pretty  soon  we're  going  to  be  living  in 
our  own  trash,"  said  Karen  Larwill,  Univer- 
sity Junior.  Mark  Russell,  a  Junior,  said, 
"Ecology  is  something  to  believe  In." 

Some  helped  in  the  hope  they  would  find 
something  of  value.  "Did  you  find  anything 
good  for  our  room?"  one  volunteer  said  to  a 
friend. 

"I  think  it's  wonderful,"  Mayor  Herb  Jeans 
said  of  the  effort.  "It  shows  we  have  a  lot  of 
public  spirited  students.  I  think  they're  to  be 
commended  for  taking  a  part  in  conununity 
activities." 

Oary  Novlnger,  University  senior,  said  some 
students  are  planning  to  turn  litterers  Into 
the  police.  "If  you  turn  In  their  license 
plate  numbers  the  police  will  find  them  and 
talk  to  them."  Novlnger  said.  "If  you  turn 
in  the  license  plate  numbers  and  can  Iden- 
tify them  they  can  be  prosecuted." 

Dan  Bergtholdt,  a  sophomore,  had  differ- 
ent thoughts.  "You  cant  blame  people  for 
this  (littering),"  he  said.  "Everybody  here 
has  done  it  at  one  time  or  another.  We  all 
have  to  sacriflce  a  little  to  keep  up  nature 
but  I  think  it  wlU  be  worth  it  m  the  end." 
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\pp*r«ucly  enough  people  tbougbt  It  was 
worth  It.  too.  because  by  noon  the  »re»  was 
almost  completely  cleaned  up.  It  seemed 
amaslng  but  the  Job  was  done.  The  satisfied 
worker*  headed  bacJk  tot  oampua  but  etUl 
Ire&h  in  their  mlnda  was  the  memory  of  the 
•ndleas  pile  of  garbage  that  lay  only  two 
hours  earlier  under  a  sign  which  read  'No 
Dumping." 

(From  the  Columbia  Tribune.  Mar.  1.  1970) 

HmKSON  CX.BAN-UF  Bxsutrca  in  IUal  Mbs 

or  Tkash 

■More  trash  than  anyone  bargained  for" 
was  what  an  undetermined  number  of  Uni- 
versity of  B41s80url  students  and  faculty 
members— members  of  the  Environmental 
Teach-in  Committee — found  when  they 
cleaned  up  a  stretch  of  Hlnkson  Creek  yes- 
terday. ,      . 

The  nixmber  of  them  was  undetermined 
because  they  kept  moving  and  drifted  Into 
and  out  of  the^»a,  but  estimates  were  that 
about  SO  partl<;fpated. 

At  one  time,  truck-high  heaps  of  trash 
covered  a  gravel  road  from  shoulder  to 
shoulder.  waiUng  to  be  loaded  Into  trucks. 

The  trucks — four  of  them  from  the  city 
PubUo  Works  Department — were  manned  by 
employes  of  the  department  who  had  volun- 
teered their  Saturday  to  help  with  the  Job. 

A  spokesman  for  the  committee  said  the 
volunteers  removed  33  truckloads  of  trash 
weighing  an  estimated   193  tons. 

The  clean-up  Involved  a  stretch  of  the 
creek  where  Mexico  Gravel  Road  croesee  the 
Hlnkson  northeast  of  Columbia,  The  gravel 
road  on  which  the  trucks  were  loaded  Joins 
Mexico  Road  and  parallels  the  creek. 

Two  other  city  employes  were  at  the  scene 
yesterday.  One  was  Mike  Sanford.  city  sani- 
tarian, who  offered  the  studente  what-ever 
help  he  could  as  a  city  official. 

The  other  was  a  Columbia  poUoe  officer- 
sent  to  the  scene  by  a  woman  who  said  she 
resented  the  temporary  closing  of  the  gravel 
road  and  reported  her  resentment  to  the 
police  Department.  The  officer  reported  to  his 
superiors  that  traffic  could  use  the  road. 

The  rubbish  Included  tin  cans,  paper  and 
other  easily  disposable  items  tossed  aside  on 
the  road  by  a  careless  public.  It  alo  Included 
items  like  refrigerators,  hot  water  heaters 
and  other  things  that  required  some  trouble 
to  throw  away,  ^ven  on  a  creekbank. 

SanfOrd  told  The  Tribune  he  had  found 
many  clues  to  the  apparent  identiues  of  per- 
sona who  had  discarded  Items  along  the  bank, 
and  hope*  to  be  able  to  contact  thoae  persons. 

The  Knvlronn>ental  Teach-in  Committee 
was  organised  to  lead  a  teach-in  on  April  33 
on  guvlf '"""*"**!  problems. 

Finding  the  subject  too  large  for  one  day, 
however,  the  committee  has  expanded  the 
teach-in  here  to  Include  the  whole  week  of 
Aprtl  30  through  37. 

One  day  will  be  devoted  to  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing topics:  Population,  pollution,  ecology, 
local  problems  and  potential  action-pro- 
grams. 

The  committee  cleaned  up  Bsaley  Cave,  a 
popular  student  gathering  place,  on  Feb.  14 
aft«r  finding  their  original  target— Devil's 
Icebox   at  Rock  Bridge  State  Park— under 


In  that  the  editorial  presents  clearly 
the  point  I  was  trying  to  make,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

That's  VirrNAMaATioN 

At  a  time  when  the  United  States  cannot 
provide  enough  housing  for  Its  own  people, 
there  Is  a  ludicrous  aspect  to  the  Pentagon's 
plans  for  a  large-scale  program  to  provide 
housing  for  the  families  of  South  Vietnamese 
soldiers. 

The  program  is  needed.  Congress  Is  told,  to 
boost  the  morale  of  Saigon's  troops.  We  al- 
ready pay  their  salaries,  and  the  cost  of  their 
equipment  and  supplies,  but  they  are  not 
happy,  and  so  we  are  going  to  build  houses 
for  their  wives  and  children,  who  customarily 
lire  with  them  at  base  areas.  It  is  hoped  this 
will  Induce  more  of  them  to  refrain  from 
deserting. 

How  successful  the  housing  program  will 
be  In  improving  morale  of  the  troops  remains 
to  be  seen,  but  it  cannot  be  expected  to  do 
much  toward  Improving  the  morale  of  Ameri- 
can citizens  who,  faced  by  the  worst  housing 
shortage  since  World  War  n,  are  finding 
vacancy  rates  low  and  hotutng  costs  high 
Some  Americans  are  bound  to  ask  themselves 
how  It  happens  that,  unable  to  afford  decent 
housing  for  themselves,  they  can  afford  to 
supf>ly  it  for  Southeast  Asian  troop*  fighting 
a  civil  war  ^at  Is  basically  none  of  our 
business. 

But  then,  of  course,  this  kind  of  thing  Is 
what  Vletnamlzatlon  la  all  about.  If  we  are 
going  to  shift  the  war  to  the  backs  of  the 
South  Vietnamese,  who  have  never  been  able 
to  win  It  In  15  years  of  struggle,  we  will 
have  to  provide  bribes  and  Inducements  of 
many  kinds,  and  the  housing  bonus  is  only 
one  of  them.  Interestingly  enough  the  Penta- 
gon's hoiialng  program  U  geared  to  run  for 
at  least  five  years,  which  means  that  It  ex- 
pects to  b«  subsidizing  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese army  at  least  into  1075  and  probably 
longer.  The  American  people  can  have  com- 
plete oonfldence,  we  feel  sure,  that  if  by 
1075  a  housing  subsidy  will  no  longer  sus- 
tain the  morale  of  Saigon's  troops  some  other 
form  of  morale-builder  will  oocur  to  Presi- 
dent Thleu.  and  will  be  obligingly  suppUed 
by  the  Pentagon. 


THAT8  VXETNAMIZATIOlf 

Mr.  SYMZNOTCMY.  Mr.  President,  last 
April  8  I  made  a  statement  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  about  new  houadng  in  St. 


REASON  VERSUS    POWER  AT  THE 
UNIVERSITY  OP  MICHIOAN 

Mr.  ORIPFm.  Mr.  President,  on  April 
13.  1970,  Vice  President  Aoincw  delivered 
an  address  In  Des  Moines.  Iowa,  which 
Included  some  pointed  references  to  the 
University  of  Michigan.  The  Vice  Presi- 
dent has  been  criticized  in  some  quar- 
ters for  quoting  "out  of  context"  from 
a  statement  by  University  of  Michigan 
Prof.  Gardner  Ackley. 

The  complete  text  of  Professor  Ackley's 
statement,  made  at  a  public  meeting  of 
University  of  Michigan  faculty,  is  now 
available.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text,  preceded  by  an  editor's  note,  as 
published  in  the  April  15.  1970,  issue  of 
the  Detroit  News  be  printed  in  the 
Rccoto. 

Mr.  President.  In  addition  I  ask  that 
an  editorial  which  appeared  in  the  same 


{From  the  Detroit  News,  Apr.  15,  1070 J 
PowEK  Sksn  Duplacino  Rxason  at  X7-M 

(By  Dr.  Gardner  Ackley) 
(Sorroa's  notk:  Ocuxlner  Ackley,  dUtln- 
gulahed  University  of  Michigan  eoonoailat. 
recently  made  a  statement  a.<«e5slng  that 
university  to  a  public  meeting  of  the  l&A 
faculty.  Slnoe  then.  It  has  been  quoted  and 
dlsquoted  in  various  publications. 

While  Dr.  Ackley  prefered  that  It  not  be 
published,  he  has  verified  the  accuracy  of  this 
text.  We  publish  lit  because  K.  Is  a  caraftilly 
reasoned  commentary  and  because  it  oor- 
rscts  the  Inaccuracies  which  have  led  to  de- 
bate within  and  wUhout  the  University  ot 
Michigan. 

Dr.  Ackley,  former  chairman  of  the  U.  ot 
M.  economics  department,  served  as  member 
and  chairman  of  ttie  Council  of  Econon^c 
Advlaars  under  Presidents  Kennedy  and 
Johnson.  After  serving  as  US.  ambassador  to 
Italy,  Ackley  returned  to  ttM  University  of 
Michigan  as  Henry  Carter  Adams  University 
Professor  of  Boonomlos.) 

This  has  been  a  tragic  year  In  the  life  of 
«a>e  University  of  Mirth Igan — a  year  tha>t  has 
begun  the  destruction  of  this  university  as 
a  great  canter  of  learning — destroyed  not  so 
much  by  outside  forces  as  by  'Jie  actions  of 
It*  own  faculty  and  administration. 

This  conclusion  Is  Independent  of  the  ear- 
rent  crisis. 

We  are  somstlmss  told  that  teaching  Is  a 
lost  art — great  tesichers  are  no  more.  But  the 
University  ot  Michigan  has,  this  year,  taught 
on*  lesson  so  Inescapably,  so  clearly,  that  It 
will  long  be  remembered. 

It  Is  that,  however  ridiculous  or  worOiy 
the  cause,  however  mlnlscule  or  substantial 
tU  support.  It  will  win  In  proportion  to  the 
wllHngness  of  It*  supporters  to  disrupt  the 
life  of  the  university. 

The  year  began  with  the  bookstore  dis- 
pute— a  more  ridiculous  Issue  Is  hard  to 
t„^^,^  But  Its  et^tporters  were  willing  to 
disrupt  and  destroy.  The  university  was  un- 
willing or  unable  to  resist  or  ptinlsh  the  de- 
stroyers. In  the  end,  the  regents  backed  down 
and  precious  resources  were  allocated  to  make 
possible  the  symbolic  saving  of  pennies  by 
the  affluent  stixlent*  wtio  pay  for  their  own 
books — resource*  which  we  now  know  ooukl 
have  been  aUocated  to  a  far  more  vital  use. 
This  was  an  Issue  on  which  an  objective, 
empirical  analysis  of  costs  and  benefits  would 
have  been  quite  simple  and  quite  revealing. 
But  no  one  asked  for  such  an  analysis  and 
no  one  volunteered  it.  No  one  cared.  Rather, 
the  "truth"  was  more  transcendental:  It 
could  be  heard  in  the  tramp  of  marching 
feet  *nrf  the  tinkle  of  broken  glass. 

After  tbat,  ttw  Issues  succeeded  one  an- 
other In  bewildering  variety:  Vietnam, 
ROTC,  corporate  recruiting,  university  re- 
search, tenants'  rights,  teaching  fellow  de- 
mands, pollution,  university  Investments, 
"repression."  the  Chicago  7.  black  admis- 
sions and  support. 

Whatever  the  Issue,  these  lessons  were 
taught  and  learned : 

That  violence  and  disruption  eltha*  can- 
not or  will  not  be  punished  by  the  unlvor- 
slty. 

That  the  big  Ue.  loudly  prochUmod.  can 
become  the  truth. 

That  the  desires  of  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  students — who  only  want  to 
leam — and  of  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  faculty — who  only  want  to  teach  and 
Investigate — cotint  for  little  or  nothing. 

And  so:  the  SDB.  acknowledged  to  be  dedi- 
cated to  the  destruction  of  the  university. 
Is  still,  so  far  as  I  know,  an  officially-recog- 
nized student  organization.  So  far  as  I  know 
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LoolB  and  planned  new  housing  for  the  _.  *  ^  »*—  .vv.— .  «., 

military  in  Saigon,  At  that  time  I  did  not  ^^  o'  the  Detroit  News  be  reprinted-  n^n,  q,  „.  niombers  has  been  rnqModsd.  lu 

know  of  an  editorial,  entitled  "That's  T^ere  being  no  objection,  the  Items  diadpUns  has  iMsn  sntmstad  to  the  Student 

Vletnamization."   ouUished  in  the  St.  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recorb,  judiciary- which  is  like  asking  the  Mafia 

LoiUs  Poirt-Dtspat^.  »  iolXows:  to  lnvestl«ate  organised  crtme. 


And  so:  teaching  fellows  strike  against 
their  students  and  are  not  punished  but  are 
reappointed.  Other  students  who  engage  In 
destruction  of  university  property  are  re- 
tained and  reappointed  In  university  em- 
ployment. 

And  so;  our  libraries  are  vandalized, 
faculty  and  administrative  files  are  ran- 
sacked and  burglarized,  faculty  members  are 
struck  In  the  performance  of  their  duties.  In 
many  cases,  the  perpetrators  are  known  but 
have  not  been  punished  by  the  university. 
The  investigation  of  the  attack  on  Prof. 
Young  has  been  turned  ower  not  to  the  Ad- 
ministrative Board  but  to  the  Student  Judi- 
ciary. I  predict  there  will  be  no  meaningful 
Investigation  and  no  penalties. 

And  so:  last  Wednesday  I  waitched  the 
faculty  of  my  own  departaients,  assembled 
In  the  chairman's  office,  discuss  a  demand 
that  all  classes  in  our  building  be  shut 
down,  or  else.  We  discussed  this  while  the 
entrances  to  the  building  were  sealed,  and 
while  the  halls  outside  the  room  In  which 
we  were  meeting  were  patrolled  by  men  car- 
rying pipes  and  clubs. 

We  sought  guidance  from  the  college  and 
were  told:  "Do  what  you  think  best;  you 
will  have  no  protection."  And  so  we  cravenly 
capitulated.  In  fear— If  not  for  our  own 
safety — for  that  of  our  students  and  etn- 
ployss. 

That  day.  the  truth  lay  In  those  dubs. 

Today.  It  lies  in  those  chanting,  march- 
ing columns.  And  If  there  Is  not  truth 
enough  in  thoee,  there  are  still  the  clubs — 
and  who  knows  what  else? 

And  so:  we  will  now  submit  In  one  way 
or  another  to  all  the  demands  of  the  BAM. 
In  BO  doing,  we  will  admit,  explicitly  or  Im- 
plicitly, that  we  are  Indeed  a  repressive,  racist 
Institution.  I 

ButthatlssttllaUel        I 

And  we  will  go  on  from  there:  the  path 
Is  dear. 

The  next  Item?  Some  of  vis  apparently  be- 
lieve that  corporate  recruiting  In  university 
faelUtles  Is  wrong  and  should  be  suspended. 

When  I  returned  to  the  campus  laM  fall 
after  eight  years  of  absence,  I  found  many 
changes.  Among  the  nvset  striking  was  this — 
that  university  factlitlee  are  now  available 
for  anything  students  want  to  use  them  for. 

Our  auditoriums  and  meeting  rooms  are 
available  to  promote  any  cause  however  ab- 
surd, obscene,  revolting,  or  revolutionary.  I 
have  been  amused  to  see,  all  year,  a  sign  on 
the  diagonal  advertising  the  address — ^In  uni- 
versity facilities — of  the  Anarchist  Society. 

And  this  Is  how  It  should  be,  I  suppose. 

But  Is  It  now  Improper  for  university  fadll- 
tles  to  be  used  by  university  students  to  mset 
prosi>ective  employers? 

Yes,  the  new  truth  says  It  Is  and  sucb 
meetln«B  will  soon  be  banned. 

After  that.  It  wUl  be  books  that  a  mmorlty 
dislikes.  Then  ooursss,  lines  of  facility  re- 
search, faculty  appointments,  promotloas, 
retention. 

My  first  appointment  in  thU  faculty  was 
la  1B40 — thirty  years  ago.  Since  Uien  X  have 
seen  much  happen  at  this  university.  In 
the  mld-1950's — ^the  McCarthy  era — ^I  was  a 
department  chairman  and  president  ot  the 
Mn<higan  ««t»^p»j»r  ot  AAX7P.  More  Uian  onoe 
I  was  ashamed  of  actions — or  Inaction — by 
my  university. 

But  I  was  never  so  ashamed  as  I  was  this 
mcmlng,  at  0  o'clock,  and  again  at  11,  when 
my  students  came  to  me  to  ask  why  we  ware 
not  having  class. 

I  didn't  know  what  to  t»U  tliem. 

I  still  don't.  Unless  It  la  this: 

There  Is  no  reason. 

Tbsre  la  only  power. 

[From  the  Detroit  News,  Apr.  15, 1070] 
The   iBsnx   at  Univebsxtt    or  MuanaM — 

QUAUTT  VOSOS  POWSS 

It  U,  perhi4>s.  comforting  to  know  that 
the  words  of  Agnew,  Ackley,  naming,  MUll- 
ken  and  the  Unlvanity  ot  mohlgan  ragaats 


ring  with  fervent  devotion  to  quality  educa- 
tion. But  the  words  of  each  seem  to  say 
different  things  and  the  nature  of  "quality" 
education  must  be  defined. 

University  of  Michigan  economist  Crardner 
Ackley  makes  a  strong  case  for  the  role  of 
reason  in  any  university  aspiring  to  quality. 
Ackley's  statement,  published  on  this  page, 
chronicles  the  events  which  have  threatened 
to  substitute  a  rule  of  "pipes  and  clubs"  for 
the  rule  of  reason  at  U.  of  M.  Ackley's  com- 
ments are  thoee  of  a  distinguished  scholar 
whose  loyalties  to  the  university  and  a  liberal 
philosophy  are  unquestionably  sincere. 

Yet,  this  scholar  is  concerned  about  the 
possible  "destruction  of  the  university  as  a 
center  of  leanUng,"  a  destruction  seeded  by 
Its  own  faculty  and  administration  following 
the  new  "truth"  of  power. 

Prof.  Ackley's  concern  does  not  begin  and 
end  with  the  Black  Action  Movement  or 
the  so-called  quota  plan  for  future  black 
enrollment;  his  concern  Is  over  the  series  of 
incidents  and  "issues"  which  have  caused 
disruption  at  the  unlveralty  and  have  made 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  students  and 
faculty  who  want  to  leam  and  teach  "count 
for  little  or  nothing." 

We  must  conclude  that  the  Unlveralty  ot 
Michigan  is  being  sorely  tested  to  maintain 
Dr.  Ackley's  standard  of  quality. 

Vice-President  Agnew  Is  concerned  about 
quality,  too.  He  wonders  if  the  university  Is 
the  proper  Institution  for  repairing  the  defi- 
cient preparatory  educations  of  all  students 
wishing  to  enroll.  He  wonders  if  unprepared 
students  are  really  served  by  exposing  them 
to  the  educational  shock  of  university  stand- 
ards. Or,  If  standards  are  lowered  to  accom- 
modate imaquallfied  students,  what  service 
Is  done  to  students  who  are  capable  and 
Interested  In  the  challenge  of  higher  educa- 
tion? 

The  concerns  are  not  new.  Scholars  and 
educators  have  voiced  them  for  several  years. 
Now,  because  the  vice-president  Is  quoted, 
his  critics  cast  the  words  in  racist  tones.  But 
the  questions  raised  by  the  Agnew  speech 
will  not  disappear;  they  will  Insist  on  an- 
swers from  our  universities.  And  those  an- 
swers will  preserve  or  destroy  quality  educa- 
tion. 

U.  of  M.  President  Robben  Fleming,  Gov. 
Mllllken  and  the  U.  of  M.  Board  of  Regents 
are  concerned  about  quality  in  a  narrower 
sense:  the  Immediate  issue  of  the  Black  Ac- 
tion Movement  and  the  U.  of  M.  commitment 
to  Increase  black  student  enrollment  to  10 
percent  from  the  current  8  percent  level.  The 
public  Issue  Is  whether  this  commitment 
furthers  or  Impairs  the  quality  of  educa- 
tion at  the  University  of  Michigan. 

There  u  reason  to  be  critical  of  the  plan 
If  the  university  has,  as  clalmsd.  accepted  all 
the  qualified  black  students  that  It  could 
and  found  admissions  totaled  8  percent  of 
the  student  body.  It  Is  doubtful  If  a  crash 
program  to  Increase  that  percentage  to  10 
percent  by  1973-73  can  be  accompUshed  with, 
out  either  a  lowering  of  standards  or  very 
extensive  compensatory  educatKHxal  pro- 
grams. Tlie  first  alternative  Is,  we  think,  un- 
acceptable and  the  second  alternative  forces 
us  to  think  again,  as  the  vice-president  has 
done  about  the  proper  role  of  universities. 

If  the  regents  have  not  made  a  maximum 
effort  to  recruit  qualified  black  students,  the 
responsibility  for  racial  discrimination  Is 
clearly  theirs.  Its  oorrectton  would  demand, 
not  quotas,  but  an  all-out  effort  to  enroll  Im- 
partially as  many  qualified  students  as  the 
university  can  aocommodato. 

The  Black  Action  Movement  Is  a  public  Is- 
sue for  another  reason.  Do  the  student  strike 
and  sulisequent  negotiations  and  commit- 
ment merely  reflect  the  remarkable  media- 
tory powers  of  President  flaming— or  do  they 
suggest,  as  one  more  example  In  the  series 
Aoklay  daaorlbas,  Fleming's  excessive  reliance 
on  mediation  even  when  It  is  nothing  more 
than  capitulation? 


Fleming,  the  mediator,  brings  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  a  rare  and  valuable 
ability.  But  we  must  ultimately  ask  our- 
selves— and  our  educators  and  our  poUtt- 
clans — If  quality  can  be  mediated. 


THE  SAFE  RETURN  OP  THE  APOLLO 
13  ASTRONAUTS 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr  President 
I  am  gratified  wilh  the  safe  return 
of  the  astronauts.  Our  prayers  were 
answered.  Americans  are  tremendously 
proud  of  the  courage  and  poise  of  the 
astronauts  in  the  face  of  terrifying  pros- 
pects. 

In  some  respects,  this  has  beoi  the 
greatest  of  all  spcuse  suihlevements.  What 
threatened  to  be  tragedy  and  failure  has 
now  been  concerted  to  dramatic  and 
thrilling  success. 

This  illustrates  that  often  out  of 
initial  adversity  ultimately  comes  grati- 
fying gai9. 

Two  aspects  seem  to  me  to  be  out- 
standing. First  is  the  dramatic  proof  and 
illustration  of  American  genius  to  de- 
velop a  brilliant  complex  of  backup  sys- 
tems desl^rned  to  meet  several  contin- 
gencies of  danger  and  accidents — and  to 
meet  such  contingencies  with  emphasis 
on  the  safety  and  safe  return  of  our  as- 
tronauts. For  that,  NASA  and  its  per- 
sonnel deserve  a  salute  f  nxn  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

Second  is  the  manner  in  which  this 
space  crisis  has  dramatically  refuted  the 
claims  of  some  that  space  exploration 
and  achievement  have  discredited  and 
dealt  a  fatal  blow  to  religion.  The  man- 
ner in  which  great  numbers  of  Americans 
attended  special  church  prayer  servloes 
for  the  safe  return  of  the  astronauts  and 
many  millions  of  Americans  who  pnyei 
in  and  out  of  church  has  been  insi^ra- 
tional.  For  that,  the  American  people 
deserve  a  salute. 


NEEDED:   ANOTHER  WILL  ROGERS 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  one  of 

Oklahoma's  greatest  favorite  sons,  WUl 
Rogers,  was  also  one  of  the  keenest  ob- 
servers of  the  American  scene,  and  espe- 
cially of  politics.  So  incisive  were  his 
comments  Uiat  they  are  as  apprcH^rlate 
today  as  they  were  when  Will  Rogers 
first  started  kidding  politicians  more 
than  40  years  ago. 

The  April  issue  of  Tulsa,  the  outstand- 
ing publication  of  the  Tulsa  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  contains  an  exc^ent  artide 
entitled,  "What  This  Country  Needs  Is 
Another  Will  Rogers."  written  by  Arnold 
Marquis.  It  is  a  most  timely  article  since 
this  Is  an  election  year,  and  I  believe 
that  Senators  will  find  it  both  interesting 
and  enjoyable.  Also,  it  may  help  to  keep 
us  from  taking  ourselves  too  seriously. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 

RCCORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Racoao, 
as  follows: 
What  Tbxb  OotTMrsT  Nkma  Is  AxroTRBt 

WIU.  ROCBSS 

(By  Arnold  Marquis) 
This  Is  a  political  year  and  the  poUtMaas 
are  tooling  up  for  the  off-year  elections.  Hie 
finger-pointing  has  started,  and  the  whoop- 
ing and  the  walling. 
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But  beyond  tbe  polntlng-wUh-prtde  and 
▼l«wlng-wlt.h-al«in,  who  will,  or  who  can, 
cmll  the  shou  as  Will  Rogers  called  them  a 
generation  ago? 

•'Politics  is  apple-sauce."  he  grinned.  "This 
country  got  where  It  Is  In  spite  of  politics, 
and  not  by  the  aid  of  it." 

Forty  million  read  Will  Rogers'  newspaper 
feature  every  day.  SUty  million  listened  to 
his  weekly  radio  commentaries.  Additional 
milUons  read  bis  magazine  articles  and  his 
sly.  wry  books.  He  was  tbe  only  poUtlcal  sage 
this  country  ever  had  who  could  clown  In  a 
nightgown,  or  play  a  hick  before  the  movie 
cameras,  and  yet  be  a  powerful  force  In  na- 
tional affairs. 

Politicians  fell  over  each  other  trying  to 
get  him  to  say  something  about  them,  any- 
thing, good  or  bad. 

CooUdge.  Hoover  and  FDR  Invited  him  to 
the  White  House.  Harding  sent  emissaries  to 
ask  him  to  go  easy  on  him.  Wilson  came  to 
see  him  perform  five  times.  Will  Rogers 
kidded  him  from  the  stage,  and  Wilson  led 
the  audience  In  laughing. 

"But  there's  no  credit  In  being  a  comedian 
when  you  have  the  whole  government  work- 
ing for  you.  All  I  have  to  do  Is  report  the 
facts.  That's  funny  enough.  I  dont  even  have 
to  exaggerate." 

And  he  rarely  did. 

"The  Party  that's  out  always  looks  the 
best.  The  only  difference  Is  that  the  Demo- 
crats want  the  Republicans  to  get  out  and 
let  'em  In.  and  the  Republicans  don't  want 
to  get  out." 

From  Iwyhood  politics  fascinated  Will.  By 
1916  he  had  begun  to  specialize  in  political 
comment.  Every  performance  was  different 
But  except  to  theatre-goers  he  was  little 
known  until  he  got  the  wider  exposure  of  a 
weekly  newspaper  featxire  In  1922  Then  he 
began  to  make  waves  on  the  political  scene. 

At  first  politicians,  particularly  thoee  he 
ribbed,  down-graded  or  Ignored  him.  But 
many  a  politician  woke  up  to  discover  that 
his  constituents  paid  more  attention  to  Will 
Rogers  than  to  him.  or  even  the  Supreme 
Court. 

Before  a  congressman  committed  himself 
on  a  bill,  he  found  out  what  Will  Rogers 
thought  about  It.  A  word  from  Will  against 
»ny  bill  Just  about  fried  It. 

Will's  weekly  newspaper  feature  had  such 
a  following  that  forums  all  over  the  country 
were  clamoring  for  personal  appearances.  He 
quit  the  Follies  and  went  on  tour,  and  before 
the  end  of  the  first  season,  his  publishers 
were  after  him  for  a  dally  newspaper  feature. 

Wearing  his  shiny  double-breasted  blue 
serge  suit  and  his  slouch  hat.  he  became  a 
familiar  figure  on  lecture  platforms  every- 
where and  especially  around  Washington. 

He  liked  to  shoot  the  breeze  with  Senators 
like  WlUtam  E.  Borah,  Bob  LaFoUette.  Joe 
Robinson.  Senator  Thomas  Pryor  Gore  and 
Robert  L.  Owens  of  Oklahoma,  who  had 
known  Will's  father.  "Uncle"  Clem,  were  close 
friends.  Vice  President  John  Nance  Gamer 
of  Texas,  who  became  vice  president  In 
FDR's  admlnlstraUon,  was  a  particular 
friend.  Will  lUed  to  hang  around  his  office 
and  to  drop  in  at  Oamer's  apartment  un- 
announced, anytime  between  breakfast  and 
midnight. 

When  Gamer  was  called  a  "poker-playlng, 
whiskey  drinking,  evil  old  man."  Will  coun- 
tered that  after  thirty  years  In  Washington. 
Gamer,  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  knew  more 
about  running  of  the  government  than  any- 
body outside  the  president.  But,  be  added. 
If  you  played  poker  with  Jack  Garner,  you'd 
get  a  smile  and  a  drink  and  a  pleasant  con- 
versation, but  you'd  bring  nothing  away  that 
you  could  cash  In. 

He  frequently  referred  to  Gamer  growing 
pecans  on  his  place  In  Uvalde,  Texas,  and 
said  that  If  you  watched  him  In  his  Speaker's 
chair,  you  could  catch  him  cracking  pecans 
with  his  gavel. 
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The  two  political  parties,  as  such,  meant 
almost  nothing  to  Will.  "I  don't  belong  to 
any  organized  poUtlcal  party."  he  said,  "I'm  a 
Democrat." 

Republicans  or  Democrats,  he  played  no 
favorites  In  lampooning  them.  He  had  a  par- 
ticular affection  for  Hoover. 

Hoover,  Will  said  In  1927,  was  Just  waiting 
around  between  calamities.  He  called  him 
Doc  Hoover,  America's  family  physician,  and 
hoped  that  they  wouldn't  spoil  him  by  put- 
ting him  Into  politics.  But  the  next  year 
Hoover  was  elected  President,  and  when 
Hoover  said  that  the  average  American 
should  ask  the  question,  "Is  the  United 
States  a  better  place  to  live  In  because  the 
Republican  Party  has  run  the  government 
these  last  eight  years?"  WIU  replied,  "I'll 
bite  Is  It?" 

Almost  any  day  you  could  see  Will  In  the 
Senate  gallery,  watching  the  goings-on.  And 
people  made  It  a  point  to  lunch  at  the  Capi- 
tol Restaurant  so  they  could  see  him,  usually 
eating  chill.  He  loved  chili.  "Give  me  a  good 
dish  of  beans.  That's  all  I  need." 

Politicians  who  tried  to  out-smart  Will 
had  their  hands  full  When  they  couldn't 
"top"  him,  they  tried  to  butter  him  up. 
They'd  send  him  notes,  framing  so-called 
Jokes  and  urging  him  to  say  things  that 
would  make  them  look  good.  But  when  Will 
Just  went  his  own  way.  It  riled  them. 

"Who  Is  this  comic.  Rogers?"  they  mut- 
tered. "What  does  he  know  about  politics?" 

Will  pointed  out  that  he'd  written  or 
talked  about  nothing  but  politics  for  twenty 
years.  "Can  I  help  It  If  I've  seen  enough  to 
know  there's  some  baloney  In  politics?" 

However  egocentric  a  politician  was,  he 
walked  on  eggs  where  Will  Rogers  was  con- 
cerned. The  very  fact  of  Will  Rogers'  pres- 
ence made  him  a  little  more  prudent  If  not 
less  cunning.  A  politician  could  never  be 
sure  when  he  sent  up  a  trial  balloon  that 
Will  Rogers  would  not  shoot  It  down  with 
some  seemingly  Innocent  quip. 

For  Will  Rogers  called  the  turn  on  every- 
thing that  concerned  "the  real  bird."  the 
average  solid  citizen. 

"They're  Introducing  a  bill  In  Congress  to 
take  the  profits  out  of  war.  It  would  be  a 
still  better  Idea  If  they  put  In  the  bill  that 
not  only  couldn't  we  make  money  out  of  our 
own  wars,  but  we  couldnt  make  money  out 
of  anybody's  war." 

He  supported  President  Harding's  sugges- 
tion that  In  case  of  war.  capital  should  be 
drafted  the  same  as  men.  This.  In  fact,  came 
as  a  surprise  to  Harding,  whose  attitude 
toward  Will  was  at  best  chilly. 

When  Zlegfeld's  Frolics  came  to  Wash- 
ington. Will  got  word  that  President  Harding 
would  attend  the  theater  that  night.  This 
was  a  big  event  In  Washington.  That  night 
there  was  also  another  show  In  town,  a  tour- 
ing company  In  Its  second  season. 

Will  was  ready  with  some  ft«sh  comments 
on  the  news  of  the  administration.  Instead 
of  coming  to  the  Frolics,  Harding  and  his 
party  attended  the  other  show.  Will  could 
only  read  It  as  disapproval. 

On  occasion  Will  could  say  things  that 
got  him  into  trouble.  This  was  one  of  those 
nights.  With  no  mention  of  Harding,  he  told 
how  he'd  Joked  about  Teddy  Roosevelt  and 
Woodrow  Wilson  and  how  well  they  had 
taken  tt.  "The  test  of  a  big  man  Is  whether 
he  can  stand  the  gaff." 

Everyone  there  knew  what  Will  Rogers 
meant.  It  exploded  Into  an  "Incident." 

People  took  sides.  Will  took  Harding's 
side,  praised  him  as  a  warm,  human  man 
with  the  rich  qualities  of  an  every-day 
person. 

They  had  met  personally  several  times 
before  the  Incident.  The  President  was 
friendly  and  gave  no  hint  of  any  objection  to 
Will's  Jokes.  But  Will,  sensitive  to  what 
Harding  might  feel,  had  said,  "Mr.  President. 
I  don't  want  you  to  think  that  I  am  picking 


on  you.  Tou  know  I  told  some  pretty  tough 
ones  on  the  Democrats  when  they  were  in. 
In  fact,  I  think  I  told  funnier  ones  on  the 
DMnocrats  because  they  were  doing  funnier 
things. '- 

On  taxes.  Will  Rogers  summed  it  up  in  a 
line:  "It  ain't  taxes  that's  hurting  this 
country.   It's  Interaat." 

The  talk  around  Washington  then,  as 
now,  was  on  the  cost  of  government,  and 
how  to  raise  the  money. 

"Where  Is  all  the  money  coming  from  that 
the  government's  throwing  away?  Well.  I 
don't  know,  but  It  sorta  looks  like  It's  coming 
from  those  that  have  got  It. "  The  Republi- 
cans he  said,  couldn't  tax  the  big  Incomes 
because  they  hadn't  got  their  next  year's 
budget  yet,  and  the  Democrats  couldn't  do 
it  because  they  still  owed  for  their  last  three 
elections. 

Also  then,  as  now.  the  Issue  was  not  only 
taxes,  but  also  demonstrations. 

"A  bunch  of  Bobbed  Haired  men  gathered 
In  Madison  Square  Garden  last  Sunday  at 
a  meeting  of  these  Red.  or  Bolshevlki.  or 
whatever  they  call  themselves.  It  was  one 
of  their  denouncement  meetings.  They  de- 
nounced the  heavy  snow.  Declaration  of 
Independence,  the  five-cent  street  car  fare, 
floods  In  Georgia.  Mayor  Hylan's  bathing 
suit,  twin  beds,  and  the  ecUpse. 

"Now  some  say  that  things  like  this 
shouldn't  be  allowed.  It  Is  Just  like  an  ex- 
haust on  an  automobile. " 

CooUdge  was  president.  When  he  an- 
nounced that  his  poUcy  would  be  common 
sense.  Will  observed  that  conunon  sense  was 
not  an  Issue  in  politics,  it  was  an  aflUctlou. 

Will  got  himself  In  trouble  with  CooUdge 
m  1928  when  be  emceed  a  radio  program 
with  Fred  Stone,  Al  Jolson  and  Paul  White- 
man.  Near  the  end  of  the  program  he  said  he 
wanted  to  Introduce  a  friend  of  his.  Then, 
Imitating  CooUdge's  New  Elngland  nasal 
twang,  he  said,  "Friends,  I  am  proud  to  re- 
port that  the  country  as  a  whole  is  prosper- 
ous. I  don't  mean  by  that  that  the  whole 
country  Is  prosperous,  but  as  a  hole  It  Is 
prosperous.  A  hole  Is  not  supposed  to  be 
proaperous.  and  you  are  certainly  in  a  hole." 

A  lot  of  people  thought  It  was  CooUdge. 
Many  were  furious.  CooUdge  himself  was 
angry,  but  took  it  In  stride  and  Uter  that 
year  invited  Will  overnight  to  the  White 
House.  They  laughed  about  the  Incident. 
Mrs.  CooUdge  said  that  she  could  Imitate 
Cal  better  than  Win  oould  and  Will  said  yes 
but  look  what  she  had  had  to  go  through  to 
learn  it. 

WUl  had  a  high  regard  for  CooUdge.  He 
caUed  him  tbe  shrewdest  little  red-head  ever 
to  come  down  the  pike. 

In  1928,  when  CooUdge  did  not  choose  to 
run  and  Al  Smith  was  gunning  for  the 
Democratic  nomination.  Will  told  Smith  he 
didn't  have  a  prayer  against  the  Republi- 
cans. He  advised  him  to  vralt  until  1932 
when  he'd  be  a  cinch. 

Will  attended  every  national  convention, 
1920  to  1932. 

"They're  clambakes,  glorified  Mickey 
Mouse  cartoons.  If  they  ever  took  a  sanity 
test  at  a  poUtlcal  convention.  98%  would 
be  removed  to  an  asylum." 

Simeon  Fess  was  the  keynoter  In  the  1928 
GOP  convention.  After  the  address.  WIU 
summed  up  what  the  Republicans  were  re- 
sponsible for;  radio,  telephone,  baths,  autos, 
savings  accounts,  law  enforcment,  workmen 
living  In  houses,  and  a  living  wage  for  Sen- 
ators. And  he  reminded  the  Democrats  that 
the  Republicans  were  holding  them  respon- 
sible for  war,  pestilence,  debt,  disease,  bo 
weevils,  gold  teeth,  need  of  farm  relief, 
suspenders,  fioods  and  famines. 

While  the  politicians  were  boasting  about 
the  booming  prosperity.  Will  was  warning 
the  nation  about  the  teetering  economy. 

"Mr.  CooUdge,"  he  asked,  "What  are  we 
doing  to  warrant  this  good  luck  more  than 
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any  other  nation?  How  long  is  thU  going  to 
last?  Our  good  fortune  can't  possibly  last 
any  longer  than  our  natural  resources." 

Hoover  had  been  in  less  than  eight  months 
when   the  market  crashed. 

"Hoover  means  well,  but  It  looks  like  he's 
been  misadvised.  Look  how  be  went  and  let 
Niagara  Falls  cave  in.  They  never  caved  In 
under  CooUdge." 

In  1932  the  outlook  for  Hoover  was  dU- 
mal.  The  Democrats  nominated  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt,  and  when  he  came  cam- 
paigning to  Los  Angeles  and  the  RepubUcan 
mayor  refused  to  Introduce  him.  Will  did  It. 
"Now  I  don't  want  you  to  think  I  am  over- 
awed In  Introducing  you,  Franklin.  I'm  not. 
This  Introduction  may  not  be  logical  or 
flowery,  but  you  must  remember,  you're 
only  a  candidate.  Oome  back  as  President 
and  I'll  do  better  by  you.  I'm  wasting  no 
oratory  on  a  prospect." 

Roosevelt  roared  with  laughter  and  ao 
did  the  audience.  But  that  was  the  last  of 
the  levity  In  the  campaign.  Tbe  acrimony 
disgusted  Will.  To  him  It  was  Incredible  that 
two  fine  men  could  stoop  to  such  slander  for 
any  office. 

"Both  of  you  boys."  he  urged  "should  go 

fishing  and  come  back  after  tbe  election." 

That  Is  what  WIU  himself  did.  He  went  to 

South  America.  When  Hoover  was  swept  out 

of  office.  Win  consoled  him: 

"It  wasn't  you.  Mr.  President.  The  people 
Just  wanted  to  buy  something  new.  So  cheer 
up.  You  don't  know  how  lucky  you  are." 
Will  had  some  advice  for  FDR.  too. 
"Kid  congress.  Don't  scold  'em. 
"Keep  off  the  radio  UU  you  got  something 
to  say.  If  It's  a  year. 

"If  some  one  comes  running  to  you  telling 
what  Wall  SUeet  was  doing  that  day.  teU 
him,  'Wall  Street?  Why.  there  are  115  million 
In  this  country  that  don't  know  If  Wall 
Street  Is  a  thoroughfare  or  a  new  mouth 
wash'." 

At  this  same  time  WIU  was  making  three 
pictures  a  year  In  Hollywood,  and  spending 
most  of  the  time  between  in  Washington.  He 
called  the  administration  the  Capitol  Com- 
edy Company  of  Washington. 

"Hollywood  turns  out  movies  for  110  mil- 
lion people  they  never  saw.  or  know  any- 
thing about,  and  the  Capitol  Comedy  Com- 
pany of  Washington  turns  out  laws  for  t^e 
people  they  never  saw,  or  know  anything 
about. 

"In  HoUywood  we  have  gag-men  to  add 
something  to  make  it  funnier,  or  to  change 
the  whole  thing  around. 

"In  Washington,  Congress  Is  made  up  of 
the  best  and  highest  paid  gag-men  any- 
where. They  put  In  so  many  gags  or  amend- 
ments that  the  author  doesn't  know  his 
own  story. 

"The  Capitol  Comedy  Company  of  Wash- 
ington has  never  made  a  fkllure.  Everyone 
is  100%  glad  or  100%  sad. 

It  was  Inevitable  that  politicians  would 
try  to  draft  him  personally  for  office.  They 
pushed  him  for  Governor  of  Oklahoma,  Sen- 
ator for  California,  and  several  times  for 
President. 

Two  Arizona  delegates  boomed  him  for  the 
PresldenUal  nomination  In  1924.  In  1928,  In 
a  tie-up  with  the  humor  magazine.  Life,  he 
"entered"  the  Presidential  race  as  the  can- 
didate of  the  Anti-Bunk  Party.  He  conducted 
his  campaign  by  writing  campaign  prom- 
ises and  oratory  for  the  magazine. 

"We  wlU  not  only  give  the  farmer  reUef, 
we  will  cure  him  of  being  a  farmer." 

The  public  went  along  with  the  gag. 
laughed  at  hU  sallies  about  the  "opposlUon" 
and  the  mess  In  Washington.  Just  the  same, 
there  was  a  deep  undercurrent  that  what 
America  needed  Indeed,  was  a  WIU  Rogers 
for  President.  And  as  the  depression 
worsened,  a  movement  took  form  to  draft 
him. 

New  York's  flamboyant  Mayor  Jimmy 
Walker    organized    a    Rogers-for-Presldent 


transcontinental  motor  tour.  In  HoUywood 
wearing  cowboy  boots  and  waving  a  brand 
new  Stetson.  Jimmy  started  the  motor  cara- 
van of  high-powered  sports  cars  on  the  cross- 
country Jimket  to  New  York.  Kissel  Kars. 
Dusenbergs  and  Marmons,  all  lettered  with 
signs  proclalnUng  WIU  Rogers  for  President, 
roared  eastward  for  Palm  Springs,  the  first 
stop,  125  miles  distant. 

Newsreel  cameramen,  photographers,  re- 
porters, thoughtfully  Inspired  by  Jimmy 
Walker,  caught  the  action,  but  It  did  not 
pass  unnoticed  that  Jimmy  Walker  was  hav- 
ing some  political  troubles  of  his  own  In 
New  York  at  the  time,  and  that  ostensibly 
he  was  In  California  to  free  Tom  Mooney, 
tbtn  In  prison  for  the  bombing  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  building. 

Other  poUtlcal  bigwigs  climbed  on  the 
Rogers  bandwagon,  Governor  Wilbur  L.  Cross 
of  Connecticut,  Ex-Governor  Jim  Ferguson 
of  Texas,  Senator  Samuel  Shortrldge  of  CaU- 
fomla,  and  Mayor  Joshua  Bullitt  of  Phila- 
delphia who  said.  "I'd  vote  for  Will  Rogers 
quicker  than  for  any  man  I  know — of  any 
party." 

Will  Rogers  would  have  none  of  It.  but 
CoUlers,  then  an  Influential  magazine,  de- 
clared that  notwithstanding  Will  Rogers' 
insistence  that  he  was  not  a  candidate,  be 
really  was. 

Will's  response  was  quick. 

"If  you  hear  of  anybody  proposing  my 
name  for  any  poUtlcal  office,  please  malm 
him  and  send  me  the  blU.  I  not  only  don't 
choose  to  run.  I  wont  run." 

Even  this  didn't  stop  It. 

In  the  1932  Democratic  national  conven- 
tion m  Chicago,  while  the  delegates  whooped 
it  up.  parading  up  and  down  the  aisles  with 
placards  and  banners,  "brass  bands  blaring 
and  bass-drummers  hammering  out  the  beat. 
Will  pulled  his  hat  down  over  his  eyes, 
slumped  in  his  seat  In  the  press  box  and 
went  to  sleep. 

Some  time  later,  somebody  woke  him  up 
and  told  him  that  Alfalfa  BlU  Murray,  the 
former  governor  of  Oklahoma,  had  placed 
his  name  in  nomination,  and  that  twenty- 
two  delegates  had  pledged  their  votes  to 
send  him  to  the  White  House. 

WUl  pulled  his  hat  down  over  his  face 
again  and  went  back  to  sleep. 

"When  I  waked  up,  my  twenty-two  votes 
were  gone.  But — I  was  sure  grateful  for 
their  staunch  and  unwavering  support  for 
me  during  that  entire  fifteen  minutes. 

"It  Just  goes  to  show — politics  ain't  on  the 
level." 

WIU  Rogers,  where  are  you? 


OCEANIC    AND   ATMOSPHERIC 
PROGRAMS 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  nearly 
15  months  have  passed  since  the  most 
thorough  report  on  our  Nation's  oceanic 
and  atmospheric  Interests  was  made  to 
the  President  and  to  the  Congress.  "Our 
Nation  and  the  Sea,"  the  report  of  the 
Stratton  Commission,  strongly  recom- 
m«ided  creation  of  a  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Agency  as  the  best  way 
to  organize  the  Federal  oceanic  effort. 
Twelve  months  have  passed  since  the 
President  appointed  his  Advisory  Coim- 
cll  on  Executive  Organization,  and  11 
months  since  that  Council  was  given  a 
specific  mandate  to  make  recommwida- 
tions  regarding  oceanic  organization.  The 
Council  was  supposed  to  have  made  Its 
final  report  to  the  President  on  April  15, 
but  we  have  learned  that  they  probably 
will  not  p^jort  for  another  10  days. 

As  stated  by  Mr.  William  Connelly  in 
the  April  3  Issue  of  Science: 

Despite  growing  pressure  for  stronger  Fed- 


eral ocean  programs,  tbe  Nixon  administra- 
tion has  been  as  slow  as  its  {M-edeceasors  in 
giving  attention  to  oceanography. 

The  three  preceding  administratUms 
engaged  equally  in  executive  foot  drag- 
ging, Mr.  President,  and  were  it  not  for 
the  leadership  of  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Maghuson)  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cot- 
ton) over  the  last  10  years,  and  of  Rep- 
resentatives Lennon  and  Mosher  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  we  would  not 
be  as  advanced  as  we  fortunately  are. 

Mr.  Connrily  has  written  an  excellent 
article  that  fairly  represents  what  is  ht^)- 
penlng  to  our  Nation's  oceanic  and  at- 
mospheric programs.  I  commend  Mr. 
Connelly's  article  to  the  Senate  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rboord, 
as  follows: 

oceanogkapkt :  a  "wzt  nasa,"  wili.  nixok 

Take  the  Plttnoe? 

(By  WlUlam  ConneUy) 

Note. — ^WlUiam  ConneUy  Is  the  Washingtdn 
correspondent  for  the  Wlnston-Salem.  N.C., 
Journal  and  Sentinel  and  has  been  covering 
the  NOAA  dispute  on  Capitol  Hill. 

Despite  grovrlng  pressure  for  stronger  fed- 
eral oceans  programs,  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion has  been  as  slow  as  its  predecessors  In 
giving  attention  to  oceanography.  Most  of 
tbe  pressiire  has  con>e  from  Congress,  where 
support  Is  buUdlng  for  creation  of  the  pro- 
pKwed  National  Oceamlc  and  Atmospheric 
Agency  (NOAA). 

The  Administration's  reluctance  to  take 
a  firm  position  on  NOAA,  or  to  offer  a  strong 
alternative.  Is  causing  Intense  Irritation 
among  oceanography's  friends  In  Congress. 
Senator  Ernest  P.  HolUngs  (D-S.C.)  reflected 
tbe  Impatient  mood  when  he  complained  In 
a  floor  speech  on  5  March,  "President  Nlxon 
treats  oceanography  with  slightly  more  dig- 
nity than  the  Board  of  Tea  Tasters." 

Not  all  the  oceanography  promoters  on 
Capitol  HIU  express  their  displeasure  as 
bluntly  or  as  colorfully  as  HoUlngs,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Commerce  Ck>mnUttee's 
new  oceanography  subcommittee.  But  there 
Is  growing,  bipartisan  discontent  over  the 
Administration's  apparent  lack  of  Interest  in 
reorganizing  the  nation's  clvlUan  ocean 
activities. 

STSAITON    COMMISSION    PKOPOSAL 

Creation  of  a  NOAA  (usuaUy  caUed 
"Noah")  was  recommended  on  9  January 
1966  by  the  Commission  on  Marine  Science. 
Elnglneerlng  and  Resources,  a  15-member 
panel  authorized  by  Congress  In  1966  and 
appointed  by  President  Johnson.  The  com- 
mission chairman  was  Julius  A.  Stratton, 
former  president  of  the  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology  and  board  chairman  of 
the  Ford  Foundation. 

In  a  report  widely  praised  In  the  ooeano- 
graphlc  community,  the  Stratton  Commis- 
sion made  126  recommendations  for  strength- 
ening the  federal  government's  role  In  ex- 
ploring, protecting,  and  developing  ocean  and 
Great  Lakes  resources.  It  proposed  NOAA  as 
a  means  of  providing  focvis  and  coordinated 
leadership  for  federal  ocean  programs,  which 
now  are  scattered  throiigh  22  separate 
agencies. 

The  hope  was  that  a  NOAA  could  eetabUab 
a  coherent  national  poUcy  for  the  oceans  and 
achieve  greater  efficiency  by  eliminating  du- 
plication and  wasteful  competition.  More  Im- 
portant, perhaps,  many  ad/vocates  of  a  single 
agency  saw  It  as  a  sort  of  "wet  NASA"  that 
might  dramatize  and  promote  oceanography 
In  much  the  same  mannw  as  the  National 
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A«roaauUcs  and  Space  Administration  pro- 
mot«a  space  exploration.  At  present,  no  slngla 
agency  can  speak  for  oceanography  In  aollelt- 
ing  public  and  congressional  support. 

To  form  NOAA,  the  Stratton  Commission 
proposed  taking  the  Coast  Ouard  from  the 
Transportation  Department,  the  Envlron- 
mantal  Science  Services  AdmliUstratlon  from 
tlie  Commerce  Department,  the  bureaus  of 
Commercial  and  Sport  Fl&berles  from  the 
Interior  Department,  and  the  National  Sea 
Or&nt  program  from  the  National  Science 
Foundation.  With  these  and  some  smaller 
organisations,  NOAA  would  abaorb,  In  all, 
55,000  employees,  320  ships,  and  38  labora- 
torlee.  Tbe  agencies  to  be  absorbed  have  an- 
nual budgets  totaling  some  $800  mllUon. 
(The  National  Council  on  Marine  Resouroaa 
estimates  federal  spending  exclusively  for 
marine  sciences  In  fiscal  1970  at  $614.3  mil- 
lion; of  this,  S239  million  Is  going  to  tbe 
Navy^  military  oceanography.  Other  esti- 
mates vary,  depending  on  what  Is  defined 
as  an  oceanography  expenditure.  But  Blnc«  a 
NOAA  would  assume  the  total  budgets  of  Ita 
component  agencies,  ocean-related  or  not, 
the  9800  million  figure  Is  pertinent  here.) 

When  the  Nixon  Administration  took  office 
on  30  January  1969.  it  found  the  freshly 
printed  Stratton  Commission  report  awaiting 
action.  It  also  found  stlS  opposition  to  tbe 
NOAA  proposal  from  departments  and  agen- 
dea  that  would  lose  ocean  programs  to  a  new 
agency.  The  Interior  Department.  In  particu- 
lar, felt  that  It  ahould  be  the  new  lead  aceney 
In  the  event  of  a  reorganization.  With  more 
pressing  problems  to  attack,  the  new  Admin- 
istration sidestepped  a  bureaucratic  quarrel 
by  consigning  the  NOAA  Idea  to  a  study  and 
evaluation  by  the  President's  Advisory  Coun- 
cil on  executive  Organization,  headed  by  Roy 
L.  Ash,  the  president  of  Litton  Industries. 

After  many  postponements,  the  Ash  Coun- 
cil Is  now  scheduled  to  make  its  recommen- 
dation to  the  President  by  15  April.  No  Pras- 
IdenUal  decision  Is  expected  before  June,  If 
then.  But  It  Is  common  knowledge  that  the 
Ash  Council  Is  leaning  toward  a  plan  that 
would  put  the  major  ocean  agencies — exclu- 
sive of  the  Coast  Guard — Into  an  expanded 
Interior  Department.  The  new  department, 
to  be  renamed  the  Department  of  Environ- 
mental Affaire  or  tbe  Department  of  Natural 
Resources,  would  have  responsibility  for  a 
wide  range  of  environmental  programs. 

Another  study  of  tbe  NOAA  plan  by  the 
President's  task  force  on  oceanography, 
headed  by  James  H.  Wakelln.  Jr..  a  former 
assistant  secretary  of  the  Navy,  resulted  In 
a  recommendation  for  what  Is  derisively 
called  a  "mlnl-NOAA" — an  agency  to  Include 
only  the  Sea  Orant  Program,  the  National 
Oceaoographic  Data  Center,  and  tbe  Oocan- 
ographle  Instnmientatlan  Center.  (The  lat- 
ter two  are  Interagency  services  run  largely 
by  the  Navy.) 

BACKDIO  FOE  NOAA 

Meanwhile,  congressional  support  for  NOAA 
appears  to  be  growing.  Representative  Alton 
Lennon  (D-N.C),  chairman  of  the  House 
Oceanography  Subcommittee,  held  hearings 
on  the  Stratton  Commission  report  over  a 
period  of  months,  compiling  a  record  of  sup* 
port  for  NOAA  from  academic  oceanogra- 
phecB.  sea-related  Industries.  coa«tal-«tate 
governors,  and  others.  The  only  prominent 
opposition  witnesses  were  from  the  Admin- 
istration. Tlie  bearing  record  Is  rougbly  tbe 
same  In  tbe  Senate  subcocnmlttee,  which 
heard  wltneasea  perlodlcaUy  from  December 
through  early  March. 

Lennon's  House  subcommittee  approved 
tbe  NOAA  bill  In  January  and  sent  It  to  tbe 
full  Merebant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Commit- 
tee, wtalcta  Is  expected  to  pass  It  soon.  The 
Senate  Commerce  Committee  alao  la  expected 
to  act  favorably.  Among  tbe  advooatea  of  a 
NOiAA  la  tile  Senate  omunlttee  ctaalrman, 
Warren  O.  Macnueoti  (D-Waah.).  loDg  re- 
garded as  ooeanograpby's  leading  promoter 
In  Congress. 


As  the  Senate  subcommittee  hearings  con- 
cluded, the  Impatience  of  the  NOAA  sup- 
p>orters  became  Increasingly  apparent.  Tbey 
dislike  the  Admlnlstmtlon's  plan  for  an  ex- 
panded Interior  Department  and  are  dlscotir- 
aged  because  no  alternative  plan  has  been 
offered. 

Interior  Department  spokesmen  contend, 
however,  that  It  would  be  Illogical  to  create  a 
separate  ocean  agency  If  Interior  Is  to  retain 
primary  responsibility  for  protecting  and  de- 
veloping tbe  nation's  resources.  They  argue 
that  such  resource  problems  as  water  pol- 
lution, estuary  protection,  nUnlng,  oil  drill- 
ing, and  recreation — all  current  responsibil- 
ities of  Interior— do  not  stop  at  tbe  water's 
edge.  Tbey  Insist  that  the  agency  charged 
with  protecting  the  environment  must  have 
In-bouse  capability  on  both  land  and  water. 
Moreover,  tbey  contend  that  ocean  programs 
could  get  stronger  congressional  support  and 
attract  more  competent  personnel  If  tbey 
wera  operated  by  a  large  and  experienced 
department.  Interior  already  Is  the  largest 
civilian  ocean  agency,  with  a  budget  of  about 
$78  million  for  sea-related  activities  In  tbe 
current  fiscal  year. 

But  supporters  of  NOAA  fear  that  ocean 
programs  might  get  even  less  attention  if 
they  were  submerged  In  a  big  department  and 
left  to  compete  for  the  Secretary's  favor.  They 
complain  that  Interior  Is  too  "land-oriented." 
Representative  Lennon  contended  In  an  In- 
terview that  Interior  had  often  neglected  Its 
oceanography  mission  until  It  saw  tbe  cur- 
rent opportunity  for  expsjislon.  "Why  have 
they  suddenly  become  Interested  in  this 
field?"  Lennon  asked.  "Because  tbey  want  to 
Increase  their  prestige  and  their  responsibil- 
ity. They  want  to  be  the  biggest  department, 
and  they  certainly  don't  want  to  give  up  any 
functions  they  now  have." 

Ironically,  it  was  tbe  Secretary  of  tbe  In- 
terior, Walter  J.  Hlckel,  who  provided  the 
strongest  ammunition  for  NOAA  advocates 
during  the  Senate  hearings.  Hlckel  admitted 
under  questioning  that  he  had  not  read  the- 
Stratton  Commission  report.  He  also  rankled 
some  oceanography  supporters  by  referring  to 
Project  Tekute,  the  Caribbean  undersea- 
living  experiment,  as  'Textlte.'*  The  Secre- 
tary's performance  later  drew  this  scathing 
attack  from  HoUlngs  in  bis  Senate  speech  of 
5  March. 

"He  la  the  Secretary  who  soon  after  as- 
suming bis  office  'recognized  a  need  within 
the  department  to  forge  ahead  with  Imagi- 
native new  marine  programs.'  Accordingly, 
he  added  the  words  'marine  afTalrs'  to  bis 
Assistant  Fish  Secretary  and  hired  three 
female  secretaries.  ...  He  Is  the  Secretary 
who  opposed  NOAA  because  you  couldn't  get 
competent  personnel  In  an  Independent 
agency,  yet  he  wasn't  competent  enough  to 
get  his  Fisheries  budget  through  the  Biireau 
of  the  Budget  without  a  14  per  cent  cut  this 
year.  .  .  .  The  Departnient's  (total)  marine 
sciences  biidget  was  cut  $3  5  million.  Tbe 
Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries  In  his  de- 
partment has  been  potltlclxed  to  tbe  point 
that  one  of  our  witnesses  stated  that  the 
Bureau's  morale  la  at  an  all-time  low.  .  .  . 
In  spite  of  I  Interior's  I  failure  to  bring  (tbe 
Santa  Barbara  oil  spill  |  under  control,  tbla 
Is  the  department  that  oontlnuea  to  license 
oil  drilling  In  the  same  area." 

Hlckel  was  not  alone  In  his  failure  to  read 
tbe  Stratton  CXimmlsslon's  massive  report, 
"Our  Nation  and  the  Sea."  As  Hollings'  hear- 
ings proceeded,  the  same  admission  was  made 
by  tbe  Secretary  df  tlte  Navy.  John  H.  Cbafee: 
tbe  Secretary  of  Transportation.  John  Volpe; 
and  tbe  President's  science  adviser.  Lee  A. 
DuBridge.  It  was  a  stunning  reminder  to 
oceanography  boosters  that  their  nvost  ele- 
mentary problem  is  getting  someone  to  lis- 
ten. Is  tbe  Administration  Interested^  Its 
spokesmen  say  that  It  Is.  that  tl>e  NOAA  pro- 
posal Is  tinder  intensive  study,  that  sub- 
stantive reconunendatlons  will  be  made  soon. 

Yet  tbe  full  Oouncil  on  BCartne  Resoruroes. 
a  coordinating  group  headed  by  Vice  Pres- 


ident Agnew  and  including  the  head  of  each 
department  with  ocean-related  duties,  hss 
not  met  since  last  May — and  has  met  only 
twice  In  the  course  of  this  Administration. 
The  council's  work  baa  been  carried  on  by  the 
staff  and  by  a  second-level  committee.  More- 
over, the  Administration  did  not  request 
funds  to  continue  tbe  council's  existence  past 
its  30  June  expiration  date  until  12  March — 
7  days  after  Holllngs  had  coimplalned  that  tbe 
council  was  going  to  be  scrapped.  The  coun- 
cil's highly  regarded  executive  secretary,  Ed- 
ward Wenk,  resigned  late  last  year  to  take  a 
post  at  the  University  of  Washington  and  has 
not  been  replaced. 

Although  tbe  Stratton  Commission  report 
is  almost  15  months  old,  the  Administra- 
tion has  taken  only  one  formal  action  on 
It— on  19  October,  when  tbe  oouncU  an- 
nounced support  of  five  proposals:  (1)  ooop- 
eratlon  with  the  states  In  creating  Ooaatal 
Zone  Management  programs;  (11)  establish- 
ment of  more  Ooaatal  Zone  Ubaratorlas: 
(111)  Great  Lakes  restoration  projeota;  (Iv) 
VS.  participation  in  tbe  International  Dec- 
ade of  Ocean  Exploration,  beginning  this 
year;  and  (v)  Arctic  environmental  research. 

Cangressional  supporters  of  the  NOAA  bill 
bad  hoped  the  Administration  wotild  an- 
nounce more  marine  science  plans  In  the 
President's  message  of  10  February  on  the 
environment.  But  the  President  merely 
noted.  In  what  aeemed  like  almost  an  after- 
thought, that  the  Ash  OouncU  was  atlU  at 
work. 

Since  that  dis^polntment,  there  baa 
been  growing  sentiment  within  the  Lennon 
and  HoUlngs  subcommittees  for  trying  to 
push  NOAA  legislation  through  Congress  and 
dump  it  on  the  President's  desk.  It  would 
not  be  tbe  first  time  Oongreas  bad  taken 
tbe  initiative  In  marine  affairs.  In  1906, 
Lennon  and  Magnuson  guided  to  passage 
bills  that  created  tbe  Cabinet-level  Marine 
Science  Council  and  authorized  formation 
of  the  Stratton  Oommisaion.  At  the  time  tbe 
Johnson  Administration  opposed  both  pro- 
posals. Many  coastal-state  legislators  now 
fear  that  there  will  be  no  meaningful  re- 
organization of  oceanographic  activities  un- 
less Congress  again  forces  the  Issue. 

For  tbe  present,  however,  the  congres- 
sional maneuvers  and  rhetoric  seem  designed 
primarily  to  pressure  the  Administration 
Into  a  compromise.  The  adv<ocates  of  a  NOAA 
would  definitely  accept  something  less,  pro- 
vided the  new  plan  enhanced  the  status  of 
oceanography  and  permitted  central  man- 
agement. Holllnga  and  others  even  concede 
that  the  nation  eventually  will  need  a  ma- 
jor defMutment  on  evnironmental  matters, 
Including  the  ocean  agencies.  But  they  re- 
ject the  Ash  Council's  concept  of  such  a  de- 
partment, fearing  that  the  council's  em- 
phasis is  on  holding  down  budget  requests 
rather  than  on  planning  for  a  strong  na- 
tional ocean  program. 

In  any  case,  NOAA  backers  Insist  that 
their  single-agency  proposal  would  also  serve 
the  cause  of  economy.  Tbey  say  a  NOAA 
would  Initially  require  only  slightly  more 
than  the  $800  mllUon  a  year  the  component 
agencies  are  now  spending.  Tbe  Stratton 
Commission  recommended  a  $3  billion  an- 
nual budget  for  NOAA  by  1980,  assuming 
creation  of  the  suggested  progranu  and  an 
annual  growth  rate  of  7  percent.  But  this  is 
now  generally  considered  an  unlikely  goal.  In 
view  of  budget  prospects.  Advocates  of  the 
single  agency  argue  that  its  major  immedi- 
ate contribution  would  be  Improved  man- 
agement, which  would  enable  tbe  nation  to 
get  more  from  Its  limited  funds  for  oceanog- 
raphy. For  example,  a  NOAA  might  bring 
about  greater  sharing  of  ships,  data  buoys, 
and  other  equipment. 

Tbe  budget  squeeze  came  as  oceanogra- 
phera  were  on  tbe  verge  of  tinprecedented 
opporttmities  to  develop  and  use  new  un- 
dersea technology,  to  replace  ships  of  World 
War   n   vintage,   and   to   launch   ambitious 


new  research  efforts.  "In  developing  tech- 
nology, we  are  now — by  comparison — rough- 
ly where  the  development  of  the  airplane 
was  In  1910  or  1916,"  said  H.  Oane  Miller, 
counsel  for  HoUlngs'  subcommittee  and  a 
former  Stratton  Commission  staff  member. 
The  funding  of  ocean  programs  Increased 
dramatically  in  the  middle  1960'8,  but  tbe 
level  of  support  has  virtually  frozen.  For  ex- 
ample, tbe  annual  growth  rate  of  academic 
marine  science  programs  funded  by  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  and  the  Office  of 
Naval  Research  was  7.3  percent  from  1963  to 
1966  but  decUned  to  2.2  percent  from  1966 
to  1968,  not  even  covering  rising  costs. 

The  Navy,  with  a  marine  science  budget  of 
some  $239  mlUlon  this  year,  continues  to 
dominate  U.S.  oceanography.  But  even  tbe 
Navy's  funds  are  down  by  $24  million  from 
last  year,  requiring  deactivation  of  some  re- 
search ships  and  postponement  of  new  proj- 
ects. "We  have  had  our  share  of  the  cuts,  but 
only  otir  fair  share,"  said  Rear  Admiral  O.  D. 
WatwB,  Jr.,  the  Oceanographer  of  the  Navy. 
"We  have  bad  to  slow  down,  but  nothing 
vital  has  been  dropped."  Tbe  Administra- 
tion's request  for  fiscal  1971.  however,  would 
cut  the  Navy  programs  by  another  $19  mil- 
lion and  increase  the  dvlUan  oceanography 
budget  by  $40  million. 

Tbe  Navy  cooperates  extenslvdy  with  civil- 
ian ocean  agencies,  especially  through  the 
Instrumentation  Center.  For  example.  Navy 
data  on  water  temperature  is  fed  to  the  Bu- 
reau of  Commercial  Fisheries  to  guide  fishing 
vessels  to  favorable  waters.  But.  as  Admiral 
Waters  points  out,  "it  Is  only  happenstance, 
really,  when  our  programs  benefit  the  civilian 
sector,  .  .  .  Our  purpose  Is  always  mlUtary." 

On  the  NOAA  proposal,  the  Navy  has  taken 
no  formal  position  except  to  request  that, 
whatever  le  done,  the  Ooast  Guard  retain  Its 
semlmiUtary  role.  It  is  known,  however,  that 
._.        many  Navy  oceanographers  are  unenthuslas- 
3        tic  about  a  NOAA,  viewing  It  as  a  potentlaUy 
X        serious  competitor  for  money  and  programs. 
If  effectively  promoted,  civilian  oceanogra- 
phy could  Indeed  win  formldaWe  support  in 
J  Congress.  There  are,  after  all  30  coastal  and 

Great  Lakes  states  with  a  direct  interest,  and 
the  ruitlon  is  increasingly  resource-conscious. 
In  hopes  of  tapping  this  potential  support, 
oceanography  lobbying  groups  and  newslet- 
ters are  proliferating.  For  example,  the  Wash- 
ington-based NaUonal  Oceanography  Asso- 
ciation added  700  new  oorporaite  and  indi- 
vidual members  In  1969,  for  a  total  of  2100. 
(In  a  poll,  the  membership  heavily  favored 
creation  of  a  NOAA  )  Sea-related  Industriea 
are  badly  In  need  of  new  federal  initiatives  in 
developing  technology. 

Sbotild  civilian  oceanography  develop  Its 
own  effective  lobby,  the  marine  science  pro- 
grams might  be  more  than  able  to  hold  tt»e!r 
own  In  a  new  Department  of  Environmental 
Affairs.  Even  NOAA  champions  such  as  Len- 
non and  HoUlngs  concede  that  such  a  depart- 
ment makes  sense.  But  they  contend  that  a 
single  ocean  agency  Is  needed  first,  to  reor- 
ganize existing  programs,  establish  goals,  and 
attract  the  necessary  public  and  congres- 
sional support. 


AMERICAN  ASSEMBLY  ON  ARMS 
LIMITATION 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  early  this 
month  a  group  of  Americans  meeting 
imder  the  aegis  of  the  American  Assem- 
bly in  New  York  State  produced  a  gen- 
erally agreed  document  of  great  interest 
to  the  debate  about  American  strategic 
weapons  poUcy  and  the  strategic  arms 
limitation  talks  that  began  yesterday  in 
Vienna. 

This  document,  very  mueh  in  Une  with 


Senate  Resolution  211,  which  the  Senate 
passed  recently  by  a  vote  of  72  to  6,  calls 
on  the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
propose  "on  a  reciprocal  basis  an  imme- 
diate interim  halt  in  the  deployment  of 
strategic  offensive  and  defensive  weap- 
ons of  the  tests  of  multiple  waiiieads." 

Additionally,  this  group  of  especially 
well-informed  fellow  citizens  asked  the 
President  to  defer  for  6  months  the  im- 
pending deployment  of  American  multi- 
ple warhesuls  or  MIRV's. 

Their  reason  was  that  uniquely  favor- 
able strategic  and  polltlcsd  conditions 
exist  at  the  present  for  such  a  move. 
They  feared  that  unless  the  United  States 
and,  of  course,  the  Soviet  Union,  seized 
this  opportunity,  the  success  of  tlie  SALT 
talks  could  be  jeopardized.  And  I  would 
add  my  own  view  that  the  failure  of  the 
arms  limitation  talks  would  be  a  serious 
setback  in  our  search  for  a  more  stable 
world. 

The  American  Assembly,  as  many  of 
us  will  recall,  was  established  by  Dwlght 
Eisenhower  at  Columbia  University  in 
1950.  It  is  a  nonpartisan  organization 
dedicated  to  providing  information,  stim- 
ulating discussion,  and  evoking  inde- 
pendent conclusions  on  matters  of  vital 
pubUc  interest. 

I  ask  unanimous  consult  that  this 
thoughtful  effort  be  printed  tn  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Thz  AMxaiCAW  Abbbmblt  ok  Asms  Limttation 

These  pages  contain  the  viewB  of  a  group 
of  Americans  who  met  March  31-Aprtl  2, 
1970.  at  Arden  House,  Harrtman,  New  York, 
to  consider  the  ouUook  for  arms  UmltatlOTi. 
The  meeting  was  held  with  immediate  and 
timely  reference  to  tbe  Strategic  Arms  Limi- 
tation Talks,  scheduled  to  resume  In  Vienna, 
April  16.  Reference  was  also  made  to  the 
broader  problem  of  slowing  down  tbe  arms 
race  and  to  the  effect  of  mlUtary  expendi- 
tures on  national  resources. 

Tbe  meeting  was  held  under  tiie  auspices 
of  The  American  Assembly  of  Ooltmibia  Uni- 
versity, which  regularly  convenes  for  the 
purpose  of  focusing  attention  on  Issues  of 
public  Importance.  The  reconunendatlons  of 
this  Aasembly  were  adopted  in  the  plenary 
session  of  April  2,  after  two  previous  days  of 
discussions  as  a  committee  of  the  whole. 
(Because  of  the  urgency  of  the  topic,  stand- 
ard American  Assembly  procedures  were 
modified  somewhat  for  the  occasion,  and  the 
niunber  of  participants  was  reduced  accord- 
ingly. Many  had  taken  part  In  earUer  Ameri- 
can Assembly  programs  on  arms:  Arms  Con- 
trol, 1969,  and  Nuclear  Weapons.  1966.) 

Adrian  S.  Fisher,  dean  of  the  Georgetown 
Law  School  and  former  deputy  director  of  the 
US.  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency,  pre- 
pared a  background  paper  as  tbe  basis  of 
discussion. 

As  a  non-partisan  educational  institution 
The  American  Assembly  takes  no  official 
stand  on  the  opinions  herein,  which  belong 
to  the  participants  In  their  private  capacities. 
They  represented  themselves  and  not  neces- 
sarily the  Institutions  or  persons  with  Whom 
they  are  associated.  (Clifford  C.  Nelson,  Pres- 
ident, The  American  Assembly) 

nNAL  KEPOBT  OF  THX  AlfkaXCAN  ASSKMBLT  ON 
AK1C8   UIOTATION 1970 

(At  the  dose  of  their  dlBcusslooa  the  par- 
ticipants in  The  American  Assembly  on  Arms 
Limitation — 1970.  reviewed  as  a  group  tbe 


following  statement.  Although  It  represents 
general  agreement,  no  one  was  asked  to  sign 
It,  and  It  should  not  be  assumed  that  every 
participant  necessarily  subscribes  to  every 
recommendation.) 

We  call  upon  the  President  of  the  United 
StMes  to  propose  to  the  Soviet  Union,  on  a 
reciprocal  basis,  an  immediate  Interim  halt 
m  the  deployment  of  strategic  offensive  and 
defensive  weapons  and  of  tests  of  multiple 
warheads.  To  give  this  proposal  a  chance  of 
success,  vre  ask  the  President  to  defer  for  six 
months  the  impending  deployment  of  Multi- 
ple Independently  Targetable  Re-Entry 
Vehicles   (MIRVs). 

The  Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks  are 
resuming  in  Vienna  at  a  time  when  mankind 
has  a  unique  opportunity  to  end  the  nuclear 
arms  race.  At  present  there  exists  a  roughly 
equal  and  relatively  stable  nuclear  balance 
between  the  VS.  and  the  UB.SJI.  A  rare  coin- 
cidence of  favorable  political  and  strategic 
conditions  provides  a  retJ  but  fleeting  op- 
portunity for  agreem^it  between  the  UJS. 
and  the  U.S.S.B.  to  halt  tbe  arms  race  in  both 
quantity  and  quality  ot  weapona.  and  then 
to  rfiminiah  the  threat  to  mankind  poeed  by 
existing  weapons.  Whether  agreement  can  be 
reached  we  do  not  know,  but  wisdom  and 
common  sense  require  every  plausible  effort 
to  exploit  the  present  promise. 

This  opportunity  wiU  be  put  in  jeopardy 
if  the  U.S.  soon  deploys  Multiple  Independ- 
ently Targetable  Re-Entry  Vehicles  (MIRVs). 
or  proceeds  with  plans  for  a  modified  Phase  II 
Safeguard  Anti-BaUlsUc  MlssUe  (ABM) ,  or  If 
the  Soviet  Union  extensively  testa  large 
ICBMs  (SS-9)  with  multtple  warheads 
(Which  may  not  themaelves  be  independently 
targetable  but  may  well  be  steps  In  the  devel- 
opment of  a  Soviet  multiple  Independently 
targetable  deUvery  system). 

The  Introduction  of  MIRVs  into  tbe  pres- 
ent nuclear  ralatlonship  would  have  the 
initial  effect  of  substantially  Increasing  tbe 
number  of  deliverable  nuclear  warheads 
available  to  each  side.  MIRV  program  wlU 
take  on  new  dimensions  as  mlssUe  cu>curacy 
increases.  When  this  ooctirs,  It  becomes  pos- 
sible for  one  side  </  «  sfrifces  firtt  wttti  mis- 
siles armed  with  MIRVs  to  take  out  more 
than  one  missile  site  with  a  single  attacking 
missUe.  The  obverse  of  this  frightening  com 
Is  that  each  side  may  fear  that,  unless  it 
strikes  first,  the  MIBVed  missiles  of  the  other 
side  may  be  able  substantially  to  eliminate 
its  own  land-based  ICBM  force,  with  the 
other  side  stiU  having  substantial  ICBM 
force  left  in  reserve. 

New  and  worrisome  uncertainties  would 
enter  the  strategic  calculations.  For  example. 
Secretary  Laird  has  testified  that  420  Soviet 
SS-Os  with  three  warheads  of  five  megatooa 
each  and  an  accuracy  of  one  quarter  of  a 
mUe  could  eliminate  aU  but  60  of  our  Mln- 
utemen.  Similar  calculations  by  the  Soviet 
Union  would  show  that  If  the  VS.  were  to 
MIRV  Its  Minutemen  with  three  warheads, 
with  yields  approximating  a  quarter  of  a 
megaton  each  and  having  an  accuracy  of  one- 
tenth  of  a  mUe,  it  coxUd  by  using  680  Min- 
utemen, eliminate  all  but  70  or  so  of  the  So- 
viet mlssUe  force. 

Whatever  their  validity  such  caloulatlODs 
make  it  clear  that  both  sides  would  feel  more 
secure  If  neither  one  had  a  MIRV.  The  U.S. 
plan  to  deploy  MIRVed  Mlnuteman  m^ln 
June  of  this  year,  within  two  months  after 
the  beginning  of  the  talks,  may  weU  cloee 
the  door  on  this  possibility.  Al«iough  the 
generation  of  MIRVs  which  would  be  de- 
ployed would  not  be  capable  of  a  first  strike, 
this  step  would  cast  serious  doubts  on  our 
seriousness  In  pursuing  SALT.  This  would 
present  the  U.S5JI.  with  a  fait  cccompH. 
One  of  the  most  important  things  that  the 
SALT  talks  could  accomplish  Is  to  prevent 
the  deployment  of  MIRVs.  Tills  oppOTtunlty 
should  not  be  lost. 
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W*  In  th«  Ain«rlo*n  Aaaambly  therefore 
call  OQ  the  President  to  postpone  thU  de- 
ployoveat  (or  six  months.  Such  deployment 
at  thie  time  would  not  contribute  to  our 
•ecurlty.  Ft  troxn  Improving  our  bargaining 
■treacth  M  SALT  proceeding  with  that  de- 
ployment would  make  negotiations  more  dif- 
ficult. *nd  would  Invite  the  Soviet  Union  In 
turn  to  preeent  us  with  fattt  accomplia.  No 
harm  oan  result  to  our  strategic  posture  by 
such  del*y.  which  will  involve  only  a  hand- 
ful of  land-bssed  missiles  In  a  kllRV  pro- 
gram that  Is  already  being  widely  questioned 
ss  unaeceoBary.  wasteful,  and  certainly  pre- 
mature, since  the  large  Soviet  ABM  profnun 
It  was  designed  to  penetrate  does  not  exist. 

We  also  suggest  that  current  US.  and  So- 
Tlet  testing  of  multiple  warheads  oompU- 
cates  the  poUtioal  and  strategic  climate  on 
which  theas  negotiations  depend.  We  urge 
mutual  restraint  in  this  regard. 

We  also  urge  p>astponemeDt  In  Implement- 
ing the  proposed  modified  Phase  U  of  the 
Safeguard  System.  The  argiunent  that  going 
ahead  with  this  program  would  etrencthen 
our  bargaining  posltloci  at  Vienna  Is  not 
persuaalTe:  authorizing  armaments  so  that 
they  can  be  Included  in  a  disarmament  pro- 
gram soon  re<M:beB  the  point  of  (llmlnlahtng 
returns.  If  both  sides  play  this  game.  SALT 
will  result  In  an  Increase  In  the  arms  race. 
Oolng  ahead  with  modified  Phase  n  Safe- 
guards so  soon  after  Phase  I  had  been  made 
a  separate  program  would  belle  the  promise 
and  deliberate  consideration  upon  which 
that  separation  was  Ln  part  based.  It  would 
more  likely  glTe  the  Soviets  the  Impreeslon 
that  the  U.S.  was  determined  to  push  the 
complete  Safeguards  program  to  a  finish, 
come  what  may.  This  would  make  success  In 
SALT  less  rather  than  more  Ukely. 

These  measures  of  restraint  will  give  our 
negotiators  a  chance  But  the  negotiations  of 
^  a  treaty  at  the  SALT  talks  will  be  difficult 
and  complex  and  may  take  years  To  keep  the 
present  opportunity  from  eroding  during  this 
period,  an  Interim  holt  Is  necessary  to  pre- 
vent any  substantial  changes  In  the  rough 
strategic  balance  which  now  makes  such  an 
agreement  possible. 

We  therefore  urge  the  President  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  on  a  rtciprocal  bctii.  an  im- 
mediate two-year  stispension  of  the  deploy- 
ment of  strategic  offensive  and  defensive 
weapons  and  of  the  tests  of  multiple  war- 
heads. Specifically  we  propose  that  during 
this  two-year  period  Interim  halt  there  would 
be: 

1.  No  testing  of  any  multiple  warheads, 
whether  MRV  or  MIRV: 

2.  No   deployment   of   multiple   warheads: 

3.  No  new  deployment  of  land-based  Inter- 
continental ballistic  missiles: 

4.  No  construction  of  An tl -Ballistic  Mis- 
sile radars  or  deployment  of  anU-baUlsUc 
missile  Interceptors; 

5.  No  new  "starts"  on  constructing  sub- 
marines for  launching  ballistic  missiles. 

In  such  an  interim  agreement  we  see  no 
necessity  ftor  limits  on  air  defenses  or  on 
new  bomber  construction  because  develop- 
ments In  these  areas  do  not  carry  an  Im- 
mediate potential  for  upsetting  the  present 
strategic   balance. 

The  short  term  of  th^  agreement  and  Its 
comprehensive  quality  would  slniplify  the  re- 
quirement for  inspection.  Prom  the  stand- 
point of  the  U^.  security,  compliance  with 
these  provisions  can  be  adequately  deter- 
mined by  national  means  of  verification.  In 
particular,  the  halt  in  Soviet  buildup  of 
ICBMs  and  SLBMs.  Including  the  SS-9.  could 
be  verified.  With  i«^sd  to  the  restncUons 
on  multiple  warhead  testing,  however,  to 
enhance  confidence  during  the  interim  halt, 
an  understanding  that  missile  tests  will  be 
preannounced  and  restricted  to  designated 
areas  may  be  desirable. 

The   restraints   that  we   propose   and  an 
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agreed  Interim  halt  would  create  an  environ- 
ment of  stability  and  mutual  confidence.  In 
such  an  Improved  climate  more  lasting  agree- 
ments, taking  account  of  new  technological 
and  political  developments,  could  be 
achieved. 

We  have  not  attempted  to  blueprint  the 
details  of  a  more  permanent  agreement: 
planning  for  It  should  take  account  of  what 
IS  learned  during  the  Interim  halt.  Some  of 
the  major  Issues  which  would  need  to  be 
taken  Into  account  during  the  negotiations 
of  a  treaty  are : 

1.  ABM  levela.  A  key  question  appears  to 
be  whether  some  level  of  ABMs  Is  necessary 
for  the  U.S.  In  light  of  the  developing  Chi- 
nese nuclear  capability.  We  believe  that  an 
area  ABM  Is  not  vital  to  protecting  U.S.  In- 
terests Ip  Asia  and  that  we  should  be  pre- 
pared to  accept  a  mutually  agreed  sero  ABM 
level  If  It  improves  the  prospects  for  obtain- 
ing an  effective  agreement  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  Without  an  ABM.  deterrence  U  as  ef- 
fective against  China  as  against  others:  and 
a  Safeguard  system  designed  for  area  defense 
against  the  Chinese  may.  In  the  eyes  of  Soviet 
planners,  pose  a  threat  to  their  deterrent. 

3  Control  on  Uitaile  Testing.  A  ban  on 
MIRVs  would  require  a  prohibition  on  all 
multiple  warhead  tests  and  limits  on  a  num- 
ber and  location  of  all  missile  tests.  We  be- 
lieve that  such  controls  would  be  feasible 
and  desirable. 

3.  Reduction.  We  believe  that  the  U.S. 
should  seek  agreement  on  reduction  In  num- 
bers of  strategic  systems.  In  particular  the 
VS.  should  consider  proposing  the  phasing 
out  of  fixed  land-based  missiles  which  will 
become  Increasingly  vulnerable  even  If 
MIRVs  are  banned. 

Depending  on  how  these  and  related  Is- 
sues are  resolved,  a  whole  range  of  agree- 
ments Is  possible.  One  type  of  agreement 
which  most  of  us  would  favor  would  seek  to 
freeze  the  existing  situation  by  banning 
MIRVs  and  ABMs.  A  second  type  would  con- 
centrate on  banning  ABMs  and  phasing  out 
fixed  land-based  missiles  If  It  does  not  prove 
possible  to  ban  MIRVs.  A  third  type  would 
focus  on  freezing  numbers  of  offensive  mis- 
siles and  limiting  ABMs  If  It  Is  not  possible 
to  ban  tnRVs  and  If  the  Judgment  Is  reached 
that  an  area  ABM  against  China  Is  needed. 
On  our  current  understanding  of  the  Issues 
most  of  us  favored  the  first  type  of  agree- 
ment. 

We  bcUeve  that  the  Initiatives  and  agree- 
ments we  propose  will  enhance  UB.  security 
by  Improving  the  prospects  for  peace.  These 
efforts  can  also  lead  to  the  wise  and  prudent 
use  of  our  national  resources.  The  expendi- 
tures thus  avoided  would  amount  to  at  least 
several  billion  dollars  a  year  In  the  short 
run  and  mix:h  more  In  the  long  run  If  the 
VS.  and  UBBJl.  enter  into  a  new  and  cost- 
lier phase  of  the  arms  race.  The  SALT  talks, 
and  the  clearer  assessntent  of  our  real  se- 
curity requirements  which  may  result  from 
those  talks,  may  prevent  these  expenditures. 
More  of  our  resources  can  then  be  devoted 
to  human  needs,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
This  Is  an  Important  aspect  of  our  national 
aectulty.  Unless  urgent  social  needs  are  met, 
our  national  security  may  be  progressively 
undermined,  not  by  external  threats  but  by 
failure  to  meet  Internal  and  Justifiable  social 
needs. 

The  negotiation  of  a  treaty  to  end  the  arms 
race  will  involve  many  complex  technical 
details.  But  the  overriding  considerations  are 
not  technical;  they  are  deeply  political.  They 
require  a  fresh  and  clear  reassessment  of  the 
fundamentals  of  U.S.  security. 

We  must  recognize  that  It  la  at  least  as 
dangerous  to  focus  on  "worst  cases"  as  It  la 
to  overlook  slgnlflcant  threats  to  our  de- 
terrent. If  one  proceeds  from  the  most  pessi- 
mistic view  of  UB.  capablUties.  and  the  most 
generous  view  of  the  Soviet  capablllUes,  one 
arrives  at  a  UB.  second-strike  posture  that 


may  look  to  the  Soviets  so  much  like  a  first- 
strike  posture  that  they  will  be  Inclined  to 
Increase  their  own  forces,  thereby  continu- 
ing the  arms  race  and  Increasing  the  danger 
of  nuclear  war.  In  fact,  the  proper  test  for 
the  adequacy  of  UB.  nuclear  retaliatory 
power  is  not  the  UB.  worst  estimate  of  Its 
eftectlveness.  but  the  Soviet  estimate  of  the 
damage  It  would  suffer  In  a  nuclear  exchange. 
That  estimate  will  not  be  based  on  assump- 
tions that  take  the  Soviet  performance  at 
Its  best  possible  level  and  the  UB.  perform- 
ance at  Its  worst.  If  we  arm  against  a  "parade 
of  Ima^nary  horribles"  on  the  part  of  an 
adversary,  the  adversary  will  do  the  same, 
and  we  wUl  have  devised  a  sure  prescrlptlOD 
for  a  dangerous  and  wasteful  arms  race. 

We  have  made  this  mistake  In  the  past, 
from  a  misdirected  sense  of  caution.  In  the 
Interests  of  our  own  security  we  must  not 
make  this  mistake  again.  We  must  end  the 
nuclear  arms  race. 
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Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  also  draw 
the  Senate's  attention  to  five  remark- 
able statements  made  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Arms  Control,  Interna- 
tional Law  and  Organization  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  which  has 
been  holding  hearings  on  America's  stra- 
tegic weapons  policy  in  relation  to  the 
strategic  arms  limitation  talks  and  our 
national  security. 

These  statements  seem  to  me  to  be  un- 
usual in  their  clarity,  rigorous  logic,  and 
insight  into  one  of  the  greatest  issues  of 
our  time:  the  maintenance  of  American 
security  through  arms  control.  I  believe 
they  deserve  our  most  thoughtful  atten- 
Uon. 

Of  course,  the  views  that  these  gentle- 
men hold  are  not  the  only  ones  the  sub- 
committee intends  to  hear.  The  case  for 
the  expansion  of  the  Safeguard  ABM 
and  the  deployment  of  multiple  war- 
heads also  deserves  close  study.  We  hope 
that  the  bashf ulness  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment will  not  interfere  with  our 
hearing  that  side  of  the  issue. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statements  of  Mr,  McOeorge  Bundy,  Dr. 
Herbert  F.  York,  Dr.  W.  K.  H.  Panofsky. 
Dr.  A.  Doak  Bamett.  and  Dr.  Herbert 
Scovllle.  Jr.,  be  printed  in  the  Recori). 
There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statemint  bt  Herbert  F.  York  Before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Asms  Control,  Inter- 
national Law  and  Organization  of  the 
Senate  Foreicn  Relations  Committee, 
April  8,  1970 

Mr.  ChaUrman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee: I  appreciate  very  much  having  the 
privilege  of  appearing  before  your  commit- 
tee at  this  particular  crucial  moment.  I  plan 
to  discuss  the  ABM  and  the  MIRV  and  their 
relationship  to  each  other  and  to  the  arms 
race  as  a  whole,  I  should  like  to  begin  by 
first  describing  how  we  got  where  we  are, 
and  then  speculating  a  bit  on  where  we're 
going  to  be  If  the  current  attempts  to  halt 
the  arms  race  fall.  I  will  also  present  my 
views  on  how  the  current  ABM  and  MIRV 
developments  and  deployments  affect  the 
prospects  for  a  successful  outcome  to  the 
SALT  talks. 

In  1956.  about  a  year  after  the  United 
States  started  development  of  Its  first  Inter- 
continental BalllsUc  Missile,  the  Army  asked 
the  Bell  Telephone  Laboratories  to  make  a 
study  of  the  feasibility  of  an  Antl-BalUstlc 
Missile.  The  problem  was  then  thought  of 
as  being  simply  how  to  hit  a  "bullet  with  a 
bullet,"  or  more  accuratdy,  how  to  inter- 
cept large  simple  Incoming  warheads  one 
at  a  time.  The  Bell  LaboratcHles  concluded 
that  the  technological  state  of  the  art  In 
radar,  electronic  computing,  nucletir  explo- 
sives and  rocketry  bad  reached  a  point  such 
that  It  was  Indeed  feasible  to  build  an  ABM 
with  that  simple  objective.  As  a  result,  the 
Nike  Zeus  project  was  sUrted  late  In  1956. 
Very  soon  after.  It  was  recognized  that  the 
defense  problem  might  weU  be  compUcated 
by  various  hypothetical  "penetration  aids" 
available  to  the  offense.  The  Office  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  set  up  a  committee  to 
review  the  matter.  In  early  1968,  this  com- 
mittee pointed  out  the  feaslbUlty  of  greatly 
complicating  the  missile  defense  problem 
by  using  decoys,  chaff,  tank  fragments,  re- 
duced radar  refiectlvlty.  nuclear  blackout  and 
last,  but  by  no  means  least,  multiple  war- 
heads. 


At  first,  the  designers  of  our  offensive  mis- 
siles did  not  take  missile  defense  very  seri- 
ously. By  1960.  however,  technical  progress  In 
our  own  Nlke-Zeus  program,  plus  accumu- 
lating evidence  of  a  major  Soviet  effort  In 
the  ABM  field,  forced  the  developers  of  our 
ICBBTs  and  Polaris  missiles  to  take  this 
possibility  Into  account.  These  weapons  de- 
signers accepted  the  challenge,  and  they  In- 
itiated a  number  of  programs  to  exploit  the 
possibilities  enumerated  above.  Thus  began 
the  technological  contest  between  missile  de- 
fense and  missile  offense  which  continues  to 
the  present  and  which  was  discussed  before 
this  committee  In  considerable  detail  last 
year. 

For  our  purposes  here  today,  the  most  Im- 
portant result  of  this  contest  was  the  emerg- 
ence of  the  multiple  warhead  idea  as  the 
most  promising  of  all  the  various  "penetra- 
tion aid"  concepts.  At  first,  the  idea  Involved 
a  shotgun  technique  In  which  a  group  of 
warheads  plus  some  lightweight  decoys  were 
to  be  launched  along  several  different  paths 
all  leading  to  a  common  target  area.  But 
shortly  after,  methods  for  aiming  each  of  the 
individual  warheads  at  separate  targets  were 
Invented,  The  reasons  for  this  extension  of 
the  original  Idea  were:  1)  It  provided  addi- 
tional flexibility  for  the  offense,  2)  It  made 
the  defense  problem  still  harder,  and  3)  It 
was  more  complicated  and  expensive,  and 
thus  provided  the  weapons  engineers  and  sci- 
entists with  a  still  better  means  of  dis- 
playing their  technological  virtuosity.  This 
extension  of  the  original  idea  is,  of  course, 
the  new  well-known  MIRV,  an  acronym 
standing  for  Multiple  Independently-target- 
abel  Reentry  Vehicles.  It  is,  I  think,  most  Im- 
portant to  note  that  these  early  developments 
of  MIRV  and  ABM  were  not  primarily  the  re- 
sult of  any  careful  operations  analysis  of  the 
problem  or  anything  which  might  be  de- 
scribed as  a  "provocation"  by  the  other  side. 
Rather,  they  were  largely  the  result  of  a  con- 
tinuously reciprocating  process  consisting  of 
a  technological  challenge  put  out  by  the  de- 
signers of  our  own  defense  and  accepted  by 
the  designers  of  our  own  offense,  then  fol- 
lowed by  a  similar  challenge/response  se- 
quence In  the  reverse  direction.  In  this  fash- 
Ion,  our  ABM  development  program  made 
very  substantial  progress  during  the  early 
sixties. 

Concurrent  with  this  internal  contest,  the 
Soviets  were  making  progress  on  their  own. 
As  early  as  1962,  Premier  Khrushchev  and 
Defense  Minister  Mallnovsky  boasted  about 
how  they  had  solved  the  missile  defense 
problem.  By  1966,  Soviet  progress  In  develop- 
ment and  deployment  of  an  ABM  had  pro- 
ceeded to  the  point  where  we  felt  compelled 
to  react.  As  a  result,  we  decided  to  deploy 
MIRV  as  the  one  certain  means  of  assuring 
penetration  of  Soviet  defenses  and  thus 
maintaining  the  credlbUlty  of  our  deterrent. 

What  was  the  result  of  this  cycle  of  action 
and  reaction?  Last  year.  In  the  course  of  the 
national  ABM  debate,  it  was  said  that  the  So- 
viets had  deployed  a  total  of  about  70  ABM 
Interceptors,  ail  of  them  aroimd  Moscow.  This 
year.  It  was  announced  that  the  U.S.  was  go- 
ing ahead  with  Its  plans  to  deploy  MIRVs 
on  our  Minute  Men  and  on  our  sub-launched 
Poseidon  missiles.  Using  figures  generated  by 
this  committee  last  year,  we  see  that  the  re- 
sult of  this  U.S.  reaction  will  be  a  net  In- 
crease of  around  5,000  In  the  number  of  war- 
heads aimed  at  Russia.  If  every  one  of  those 
Soviet  Interceptors  was  successful  In  the 
event  of  an  attack  (and  I  have  substantial 
doubt  that  they  would  be) ,  they  could  cope 
with  Just  70  of  those  additional  6,000  war- 
heads. The  deployment  of  the  Moscow  ABM 
must  rank  as  one  of  history's  most  counter- 
productive moves.  It  also  shows  more  closely 
than  any  speculative  smalysls  how.  despite  Its 
defensive  nature,  the  ABM  can  be  a  power- 
fully accelerating  element  In  the  nuclear 
arms  race. 


But  that's  not  the  whole  story.  The  Rus- 
sians have  proceeded  with  a  multiple  war- 
head development  of  their  own.  Their  pro- 
gram apparently  is  a  number  of  years  behind 
ours.  It  was  probably  stimulated  by  oixr  pro- 
gram, and  thrtr  technologists  probably  used 
the  same  Justifications  for  It  that  ours  did. 
The  device  they  are  currently  testing  Is  the 
payload  package  for  the  large  S&-9  missile. 
It  Is  said  to  contain  three  separate  war- 
heads of  five  megatons  each.  The  present 
device  may  not  be  a  true  MIRV.  but  there  Is 
no  doubt  they  could  develop  one  soon. 

After  making  a  number  of  estimates  and 
projections  concerning  the  accuracy,  the 
reliability,  and  the  current  deployment  and 
rate  of  build-up  of  such  SS-9  missiles,  our 
defense  officials  concluded  last  year  that  the 
threat  posed  by  this  Soviet  MIRV  required  us 
to  deploy  the  Safeguard  ABM  system  to  de- 
fend our  Minute  Man  force.  We  thus  see  that 
the  whole  process  has  made  one  fuU  turn 
around  the  spiral:  Soviet  ABM  led  to  UB. 
MIRV;  US,  MIRV  led  to  Soviet  MIRV;  Soviet 
MIRV  leads  to  U.S.  ABM. 

Last  year,  some  of  those  who  spoke  in 
favor  of  the  Safeguard  System  described  the 
Soviet  MIRV  development  as  being  especially 
dantrerous  and  foreboding  because  it  seemed 
to  them  that  its  only  raUonal  purpose  was 
to  destroy  our  Minute  Men  before  they  could 
be  launched.  They  further  speculated  that  If 
this  were  so.  the  Soviet  MIRV  indicated  pmp- 
aratlon  for  a  possible  preemptive  strike 
against  us.  These  same  pec^le  argued,  by  con- 
trast, that  our  own  MIRV  development  was 
clearly  benign,  since  its  main  pvirpose  was 
to  maintain  the  credibility  of  our  deterrent 
m  the  face  of  a  hypothetical  extensive  Soviet 
ABM,  and  that,  In  any  event,  our  MIRV  was 
clearly  not  a  "missile  kUler." 

The  main  Eirgument  In  suppcwi;  of  this 
(.supposed  difference  between  the  purposes  of 
the  U.S.  and  Soviet  MIRV's  Involves  the 
large  difference  In  their  explosive  power.  The 
Soviet  S8-9  MIRV  Is  said  to  have  an  esti- 
mated yield  of  5  megatons.  This  yield  Is 
twenty-five  times  the  yield  usuaUy  quoted 
for  one  of  the  Individual  warheads  In  the 
U.S.  Minute  Man  MIRV;  It  is  one-hundred 
times  as  large  ae  the  common  estimate  of  a 
single  Poseidon  MIRV  warhead.  These  large 
differences  in  yield  are  doubtless  real,  and 
they  are  Important,  but  they  are  not  by  any 
means  the  whole  story.  The  killing  power  of 
a  warhead  against  a  hard  target,  such  as  a 
missile  silo,  depends  much  more  critically 
on  accuracy  than  on  yield.  In  fact,  a  factor 
of  3  In  accuracy  makes  up  for  a  factor  of  2t 
in  yield,  and  a  factor  of  4.6  in  accuracy  makes 
up  for  a  factor  of  100  In  yield.  To  be  more 
speciflc.  a  Minute  Man  MIRV  wartiead  hav- 
ing a  yield  of  200  KT  and  an  accuracy  (or 
CEP)  or  about  ^  of  a  nautical  mile  has  a 
957c  chance  of  destroying  a  so-called  "SCO 
psl"  target  (which  Is  a  typical  estimate  of 
the  strength  of  hardness  of  a  missile  sUo). 
Similarly,  a  Poseidon  MIRV  warhead  having 
a  yield  of  50  kllotons  and  an  accuracy  of 
about  .j^  of  a  mile  has  the  same  probability 
of  destroying  a  missile  silo.  And  what  are  the 
prospects  for  attaining  such  accuracies?  The 
accuracy  of  real  operational  missiles  Is  clas- 
sified, but  In  last  year's  debates,  a  figure  of 
about  y4  of  &  mile  for  U.S.  accuracies  was 
commonly  used.  That  Is  quite  different  from 
14  or  T>,  of  a  mile,  but  what  Is  the  record 
of  progress  In  Improving  accuracy?  In  1944, 
the  German  V-2  missile,  which  used  a  primi- 
tive version  of  the  same  kind  of  guidance 
system  as  the  present  day  Minute  Bton  and 
Poseidon,  achieved  an  accuracy  of  about  4 
miles  in  a  range  of  ^x>ut  200  miles.  Ten 
years  later,  when  the  decision  to  build  the 
U.S.  ICBM  was  made,  an  accuracy  of  five 
miles  in  a  range  of  6,000  miles  was  estimated 
as  both  possible  and  sufficient  That  was  an 
Improvement  of  twentyfold  In  the  ratio  o< 
accuracy  to  range.  Som  we  talk  about  %  ™Ue 
at  the  same  range,  so  in  an  additional  16 
years,  we  have  achieved  another  taatm  ot  ao. 
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Altogether.  th«t  makes  an  Unprovement  of 
400-bold  In  only  36  years.  Any  conservatlTe 
Russian  planner  considering  these  figures 
would  have  to  conclude  that  in  a  relatively 
short  time  US.  technology  coiUd  Improve 
missile  accuracy  by  another  factor  of  two  or 
four  and  thus  convert  not  only  the  Minute 
Man  MIRV  but  even  the  Poseidon  UIRV  into 
a  mlasUe-silo-destroyer. 

We  have  seen  that  the  SS-9  MIRV  U  caus- 
ing our  Defense  Department  to  fear  for  the 
viability  of  out  deterrent  and  to  react 
strongly  to  It  for  that  rsaaon.  In  the  present 
International  context,  and  In  the  absence 
of  any  real  progress  In  arms  control,  the 
Soviets  must  be  expected  to  react  to  our 
IiCRV  In  some  similarly  fear-lnsplred  way. 

ABM  and  MIRV  are  thus  Inseparable:  each 
'one  requires  and  Inspires  ths  other.  Se- 
parately or  in  combination,  they  create  un- 
certainty In  each  of  the  nuclear  powers  about 
the  capability  and  even  the  Intentions  of  the 
other.  These  uncertainties  eventually  lead 
In  turn  to  fear,  overreaction,  and  further  in- 
creases In  the  number  and  types  of  all  kinds 
of  weapons,  defensive  as  well  as  offensive. 

What  about  the  future?  In  the  absence  of 
International  arms  control  agreements,  what 
can  we  expect?  Predictions  are.  of  course, 
very  uncertain,  but  one  can  single  out  some 
likely  poeslblll-Ues. 

The  ABM  is  a  low  confidence  system.  The 
expressions  of  confldence  In  the  system  made 
by  those  who  supported  It  last  year  are 
bound  to  give  way  to  a  more  realistic  ap- 
praisal by  the  time  the  system  Is  deployed. 
When  that  happens,  the  defense  establish- 
ment will  turn  In  accordance  with  the  pre- 
cepts of  "wont  plausible  case'  analysis  to 
other  methods  of  insuring  the  survlvlal  of 
the  Minute  Man.  Of  the  various  poaslbllltlee. 
the  surest,  quickest  and  the  cheaftest,  Is 
simply  to  adopt  the  LAunch  on  Warning 
Doctrine.  This  doctrine  Involves,  first:  detect- 
ing that  a  launch  of  enemy  mlsalles  has 
occurred;  second:  analyzing  the  Information 
In  order  to  determine  whether  the  launch 
endangers  our  missile  forces;  and.  third:  If 
It  does,  launching  our  missiles  toward  their 
targets  before  the  incoming  warheads  can 
catch  them  In  their  silos  and  destroy  them. 
This  method  of  coping  with  the  problem  nas 
been  In  people's  minds  since  the  beginning 
of  'he  missile  program. 

In  the  early  fifties,  we  anticipated  that  the 
early  warning  systems  then  foreseen  would 
provide  about  fifteen  mlnutee'  notice  before 
enemy  warheads  landed.  For  that  reason,  the 
orlglnsi  Atlas  was  designed  to  be  laimched 
within  leas  than  fifteen  minutes  after  receipt 
ot  orders  to  do  so.  One  of  the  major  reasons 
in  the  early  sixties  for  switching  to  the  Titan 
n,  with  Its  storable  propellanta.  and  the 
Minute  Man  with  Its  solid  propellanu,  was 
tiiat  the  time  from  the  "go  signal"  to  the 
actual  launch  could  be  made  still  shorter. 

Many  of  the  people  who  have  proposed  this 
solution  to  the  problem  are  thoughtful  and 
moderate,  but  even  so.  I  find  this  resolution 
of  the  dllenunan  to  be  completely  unsstls- 
factory.  The  time  in  whloh  the  decision  to 
launch  must  be  made  varies  from  Just  a 
few  minutes  up  to  perhaps  20  minutes,  de- 
pending on  the  nature  of  the  attack,  and 
the  details  of  our  warning  syste^n,  communi- 
cation system,  and  our  command  and  con- 
trol system.  This  time  Is  so  short  that  the 
decision  to  launch  otir  missiles  must  be 
made  either  by  a  computer,  by  a  pre-pro- 
grammed President,  or  by  some  pre-program- 
med delegate  of  the  President.  There  will  be 
no  time  to  stop  and  think  about  what  the 
signals  mean  or  to  cbeck  to  see  whether  they 
might  somehow  be  false  alarms.  The  deci- 
sion will  have  to  be  made  on  the  basis  of 
electronic  signals  electronically  analyzed.  In 
accordance  with  a  plan  worked  out  long 
before  by  a  political  analysis  In  an  antiseptic 
and  uiueal  atmosphere.  In  effect,  not  evMX 
the  President.  let  alone  the  Coogress.  wottld 
rettUy  be  a  perty  to  the  ultimate  decision 
to  end  dvlUattlciL 


If  launching  our  missiles  on  electronic 
warning  does  not  seem  so  t>ad.  then  con- 
sider the  situation  the  other  way  around. 
Our  current  technical  developments,  spe- 
cifically greater  accuracy  and  reliability  of 
ml&slles.  MIRV  and  ABM  are  pushing  the 
Russians  in  the  same  direction.  Further.  In 
their  case  a  far  larger  fraction  of  the  deter- 
rent Is  provided  by  fixed  land-based  forces 
than  is  ours,  and  so  they  have  an  even 
greater  need  to  find  a  truly  reliable  means 
of  protecting  their  deterrent  from  a  pre- 
emptive attack  by  us.  If  we  continue  with 
our  MIRV  developments,  and  thus  force  the 
Sovleu  to  go  to  a  Launch  on  Warning  Sys- 
tem, can  we  rely  on  them  to  invent  and 
Institute  adequate  controls?  Do  they  have 
the  necessary  level  of  sophistication  to  solve 
the  oontradlctlon  Inherent  In  the  need  for 
a  "hair  trigger"  (so  that  their  system  will 
respond  In  time)  and  a  "stiff  trigger"  (so 
they  won't  fire  accidentally)?  How  good  are 
their  computers  at  recognizing  false  alarms? 
How  good  is  the  command  and  control  sys- 
tem for  the  Polaris-type  submarine  fleet  they 
are  now  rapidly,  if  belatedly,  building?  WUl 
It  be  "faU-safe?" 

It  cannot  be  emphasized  too  strongly  that 
unfavorable  answers  to  these  questions 
about  their  capability  wlU  mean  diminished 
national  security  for  us.  Yet  there  U  no  way 
for  us  to  assure  favorable  answers  to  them. 
The  only  way  we  can  avoid  the  danger  to 
our  seciirity  Inherent  m  these  questions  is 
by  eliminating  the  need  to  ask  them.  Stra- 
tegic Weapons  systems  on  both  sides  must 
be  designed  so  that  no  premium  Is  put  on  a 
preempUve  attack,  and  so  that  neither  side 
Is  forced  to  sdopt  the  kind  of  "hair  trigger" 
epitomized  in  the  "launch  on  warning" 
concept. 

Fortunately  for  us.  the  Sovleu  have  also 
expressed  concern  about  this  problem.  In 
words  very  similar  to  those  used  before  this 
committee  last  Spring,  Foreign  Minister 
Oromyko  last  Summer  said.  "(There)  is  an- 
other matter  that  cannot  be  ignored.  ...  It 
Is  linked  to  a  considerable  extent  to  the  fact 
that  the  conunand  and  control  systems  for 
arms  are  becoming  increasingly  autonomous. 
.  .  .  from  the  people  who  create  them.  .  .  . 
The  human  brain  Is  no  longer  capable  of 
assessing  at  sufficient  speed  the  results  of  the 
multitude  of  lnstr\m»ents.  The  decisions 
made  by  man  depend  in  the  last  analysis  on 
the  conclusions  provided  by  computers.  Gov- 
ernments must  do  everything  possible  to  be 
able  to  determine  the  development  of  events 
and  not  to  find  themselves  In  the  role  of 
captive  of  events." 

The  nuclear  arms  race  has  led  to  a  altua- 
tlon  that  is  at  once  absurd  and  poses  a  di- 
lemma. Ever  since  the  end  of  World  War  n. 
the  military  power  of  the  United  States  has 
been  stectdlly  increasing,  while  at  the  same 
time  our  national  security  has  been  rapidly 
and  Inexorably  decreasing  The  same  thing 
is  happening  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

At  the  end  of  World  War  n,  the  United 
States  was  still  Invulnerable  to  a  direct 
attack  by  a  foreign  power.  In  1949.  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Atomic  Bomb  by  the  Soviet 
Union  ended  that  ideal  state  of  affairs,  per- 
haps forever. 

By  the  early  1960's.  the  USSR,  on  the  basis 
of  ita  own  unllato^  decslon  to  accep>t  the 
inevitable  retaliation,  could  have  launched 
an  attack  on  the  U.S.  with  bombers  carrying 
fVsslon  bombs.  Most  of  these  bombers  would 
have  penetrated  our  defense  and  the  Ameri- 
can casualties  could  have  numbered  in  the 
tens  of  millions. 

During  the  late  fifties  and  early  slxltlea 
first  thermonxiclear  bombe  and  then  inter- 
continental missiles  became  part  of  the 
equation.  As  a  result,  by  1970.  the  USSR. 
again  on  the  basis  of  its  own  unilateral  de- 
cision to  accept  the  InerltaJble  retaliation, 
could  launch  an  attack  that  oould  produoe 
100-mlUlon  or  more  American  casualties. 

This  steady  decrease  In  luitlonal  security 
doee  not  result  trom  inaction  on  the  part 


of  responsible  UjS.  military  and  civilian  au- 
thorities. It  Is  the  inevitable  consequence 
of  the  arms  race  and  the  systematic  exploita- 
tion of  the  fruits  of  modem  science  and 
technology  by  the  USA  and  the  USSR.  Our 
attempts  to  deploy  bomber  defenses  during 
the  fifties  and  sixties  did  not  substantially 
modify  this  picture,  and  ABM  deployment 
will.  I  believe,  have  an  even  smaller  direct 
Impact  on  the  number  of  casualties  we 
might  suffer  In  a  future  attack. 

Nearly  everyone  now  recognizes  the  futility 
of  the  arms  race,  and  nearly  everyone  now 
realizes  that  still  more  of  the  same  baroque 
military  technology  is  not  going  to  provide 
a  solution  to  the  dilemma  of  the  steady 
decrease  in  our  national  sec\irlty  that  has 
accompanied  the  increase  in  our  military 
power.  The  SALT  talks  are  one  hopeful  result 
of  the  widening  recognition  of  the  absolute 
necessity  of  finding  some  other  approach  to 
the  problem,  and  finding  It  soon. 

So,  how  does  ABM  (and  MIRV)  affect  these 
talks?  We  must  consider  both  of  these  ele- 
ments of  the  arms  race  since  they  are  really 
inseparable.  ABM  automatically  leads  to 
MIRV.  and  vice  versa.  Tbere  are  at  least  two 
major  effecta. 

First  of  all.  ABM  has  both  a  multiplying 
and  a  rachet  effect  on  the  arms  race;  its 
deployment  produces  a  stepwise,  irreversible 
Increase  In  the  number  of  offensive  missiles 
required.  It  does  not  matter  whether  it  is 
Chinese-oriented  or  Sovlet-orlented.  Consid- 
er a  Chinese-oriented  ABM.  People  who 
propose  such  Unaglne  the  Chinese  black- 
mailing us  with  Just  a  few  (50-100)  ICBM's 
by  threatening  to  destroy  some  small  but 
vital  part  of  the  U.S.  Since  the  defensive 
coverage  of  an  ABM  Interceptor  is  small  com- 
pared to  the  dimensions  of  the  U.S..  since 
Hawaii  and  Alaska  must  also  be  defended, 
and  since  the  offense  In  this  special  and 
peculiar  case  could  concentrate  all  of  Its 
missiles  on  Just  one  small  area  of  the  VS., 
we  would  need  many  times  as  many  ABM's 
as  the  Chinese  have  missiles.  If  they  have 
no  penetration  aids,  we  might  get  by  with 
only  24  times  as  many  Interceptors  as  they 
have  missiles:  however.  If  they  do  have  good 
decoys  or  multiple  warheads,  a  cautious  U.S. 
defense  planner  would  call  for  a  great  many 
more.  Thus,  a  really  serious  Chinese-oriented 
ABM  system  requires  many  thousands  of  U.S. 
ABM  Interceptors.  Now  reverse  this  and  ask 
what  the  Russians  would  have  to  do  in  the 
face  of  such  a  supposedly  Chinese-oriented 
U.S.  ABM  deployment.  In  their  case  we  do 
not  Imagine  them  as  merely  blackmailing 
us  by  threatening  to  destroy  a  few  dtlea. 
Rather,  we  imagine  them  as  trying  to  deter 
us.  as  we  try  to  deter  them. 

According  to  the  current  fashion  In  stra- 
tegic analysis.  In  order  to  achieve  deterrence 
It  Is  necessary  to  have  an  offensive  force 
vrhlch.  after  weathering  a  surprise  attack 
against  It.  can  still  retaliate  and  destroy  a 
large  fraction  of  the  enemy  population  and 
Industrial  base,  and  as  much  of  his  offensive 
forces  as  may  still  remain  in  silos  and  on 
bases.  In  order  for  the  Soviets  to  be  able  to 
do  that,  they  must  be  able  to  penetrate  all 
parts  of  our  ABM  shield  with  whatever  force 
they  might  have  left  after  a  first  attack  by 
us.  And  to  guarantee  that  outcome,  a  con- 
servative Soviet  planner  would  have  to  call 
for  many  more  total  Soviet  offensive  war- 
heads than  there  were  total  U.S.  interceptors. 
Thus,  an  ABM  designed  to  cope  with  black- 
mail by  SO-100  Chinese  missiles,  can  pro- 
duoe a  multiplying  and  a  rachet  effect  re> 
quiring  a  total  Soviet  warhead  Inventory 
much  larger  than  the  more  than  1,000  they 
even  now  possess.  Clearly,  in  such  an  event 
we  cannot  hope  to  achieve  any  meaningful 
strategic  arms  lUnltatlon. 

A  second  way  In  which  ABM  and  MIRV 
affect  the  poastbtlity  of  a  successful  out- 
come ot  the  SALT  talks  is  through  the  un- 
certainties they  Introduce  into  the  strategic 
equation.  The  main  uncertainty  connected 
with  ABM  la  the  one  that  has  been  so  per- 


sistently raised  here:  how  well  will  it  work? 
The  main  uncertainty  connected  with  MIRV 
has  to  do  with  the  Impossibility  of  knowing 
how  many  warheads  were  actually  poised  for 
launch.  As  is  well-known,  we  are  fairly  con- 
fident about  our  ability  to  know  how  many 
missiles  they  have,  but  as  others  have  point* 
ed  out.  It  Is  qxilte  another  matter  to  know 
how  many  MIRV  warheads  each  missile  car- 
ries. 

At  present,  then,  each  of  us  is  fairly  con- 
fident In  his  predictions  about  the  results  of 
a  hypothetical  nuclear  exchange,  and  each 
Is  confident  that  he  has  an  adequate  force 
to  deter  the  other.  With  ABM  and  MIRV, 
thU  confldence  wUl  be  greatly  weakened,  and 
neither  of  us  will  be  sure  of  what  we  could 
do  to  the  other,  and  what  they  could  do  to 
us.  Unfortunately,  experience  has  clearly 
shown  that  such  gross  uncertainties  pro- 
duce an  atmosphere  In  which  cmns  control 
agreements  are  practically  Impossible.  For 
example,  for  more  than  a  decade,  similar  un- 
certainties about  detecting  underground  ex- 
plosions combined  with  wild  speculations 
about  the  kinds  of  developments  which 
might  flow  from  a  secret  series  of  under- 
ground tests  have  Inhibited  any  progress  to- 
ward eliminating  such  tests  and  thus  achiev- 
ing a  complete  nuclear  test  ban.  In  the  same 
way,  the  xmcertaintles  Inevitably  associated 
with  ABM  and  MIRV  will  lead  us  Into  a 
similar  morass,  and  no  progress  will  be  poe- 
sible  in  the  extremely  vital  area  of  strategic 
arms  limitations. 

In  summary:  The  steady  progress  of  the 
arms  race  has  led  to  an  equally  steady  and 
seemingly  Inexorable  decrease  In  our  naUonal 
security  and  safety.  Today,  the  strategic  bal- 
ance U  such  that  Strategic  Arms  LlmltaUon 
agreements,  which  could  bring  an  end  to  the 
nuclear  arms  race,  seem  possible.  ABM  and 
MIRV  threaten  to  upset  this  balance  In  a 
way  which  will  make  such  agreements  Im- 
possible, or  at  least  extremely  difficult.  ABM 
and  MIRV  are  Inseparable:  each  Inspires  and 
requires  the  other.  They  must  be  stopped  be- 
fore It  is  too  Ute  if  we  are  to  avoid  another 
Increase  In  the  magnitude  of  the  nuclear 
holocaust  we  all  face. 

We  must  do  everything  possible  to  enauie 
a  positive  outcome  to  the  SALT  talks.  The 
Interim  freeze  on  the  deployment  of  offen- 
sive, and  defensive  strategic  '  weapons,  now 
l>elng  considered  by  the  Senate,  is  one  such 
move.  I 

Statemxnt  of  McOeoacs  BtmoT  StTBCOMTr- 
TBX  ON  Asms  Control,  Intkrnationai.  Law 

AHD  OmOANlZATION,   COMMTrTKI  ON  FOHHON 

Relations,  April  8, 1970 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Sub- 
Committee:  I  am  happy  to  accept  your  In- 
vitation to  testify  on  the  arms  race,  and  I  am 
particularly  happy  to  appear  In  company 
with  Dr.  York.  I  would  like  to  associate  my- 
self strongly  with  his  basic  argument. 

My  broad  view  of  the  arms  race  was  stated 
last  October  In  an  article  In  FOREIQN  AF- 
FAIRS, and  to  save  the  time  of  the  Com- 
mittee I  wovad  like,  with  your  permission,  to 
offer  that  article  tor  the  record  Instead  of 
repeating  It.  Its  principal  conclusion  was 
simply  that  the  strategic  arms  race  l)etween 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  has 
gone  too  far.  threatens  to  go  further,  and 
should  be  stojyped  by  an  early  agreement  be- 
tween these  two  great  powers.  Since  then 
SALT  has  begun  In  a  btislnesBllke  way,  and 
our  Government  Is  now  considering  what  Its 
position  wlU  l>e  as  the  talks  resume  In  Vienna 
next  week. 

My  own  strong  belief  Is  that  the  beet  next 
step  for  the  United  States  in  this  fleld  is  to 
follow  the  course  proposed  In  Senate  Resolu- 
tion ail.  That  Resolution  first  states  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  prompt  negotiations 
be  urgently  pursued  between  the  two  great 
powers,  and  on  this  point  I  think  there 
Is  little  or  no  disagreement  among  Ameri- 
cans. The  second  part  of  the  Beoolntlon  ex- 


presses the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  we 
sho\ild  now  propose  an  Immediate  suspension 
by  both  sides  "of  further  deployment  of  all 
offensive  and  defensive  nuclear  strategic 
weapons  systems."  An  excellent  basic  argu- 
ment In  favor  of  this  Resolution  Is  developed 
In  the  report  submitted  by  Senator  Ful- 
brlght.  and  I  will  not  waste  your  time  by 
repeating  It.  Let  me  rather  offer  ten  brief 
comments  on  the  significance  of  your  Com- 
mittee's position. 

1.  I  assume  that  In  passing  Senate  Reso- 
lution 211,  the  Senate  will  be  urging  the 
President  to  propose  to  the  Soviet  Union 
the  mutual  stispenslon  of  these  deployments 
for  some  reasonable  term  during  which  fur- 
ther progress  could  be  made  toward  a  defi- 
nite agreement.  There  are  some  who  suppose 
that  the  word  "moratorium"  implies  a  form 
of  permanent  self -entanglement,  but  as  I 
undersUnd  It  no  such  self -entanglement  la 
either  necessary  or  Intended. 

a.  I  strongly  support  the  statement  in  the 
Committee  Report  that  an  agreed  stispenslon 
of  deployment  of  strategic  systems  will  nec- 
essarily Imply  a  suspension  also  of  tests — 
as  well  as  deployment — of  such  emerging 
systems  as  MIRV.  The  Committee  Report 
makes  the  correct  connection  between  the 
Soviet  SS-9  and  the  American  MIRV.  This 
connection  goes  both  ways.  Just  as  the  So- 
viets must  limit  S&-9  If  they  wish  to  stop 
MIRV.  so  I  beUeve  that  If  we  are  to  get  any 
early  limit  on  SS-9  deployment,  we  ourselves 
must  place  MIRV  on  the  bargaining  table. 

3  I  beUeve  that  there  wlU  not  be  much 
progress  In  SALT  until  the  United  States 
Government  Is  prepared  to  make  a  specific 
proposal.  I  think  the  odds  are  heavy  that 
it  wUl  prove  wise  and  right  for  us  to  more 
first  The  Committee  has  heard  the  sensitive 
and  perceptive  testimony  of  Professor  Mar- 
shaU  Shulman  on  Soviet  attitudes  towards 
arms  negotiation.  I  share  his  view  that  So- 
viet wariness  Is  at  least  equal  to  ova  own. 
Our  experience,  understanding  and  present 
strength  make  It  right  for  us  to  take  the 
initiative.  _^    , 

4  SpedflcaUy.  I  beUeve  that  ae  a  part  of 
any  proposal  for  an  agreed  moratorium  the 
United  States  should  take  a  first  step  by 
announcing  a  suspension  of  Its  own  deploy- 
ment of  ABM  and  MIRV  for  a  limited  time. 
Such  a  time  could  and  should  be  relatively 
brief,  and  Its  extension  could  and  should 
depend  upon  the  promptness  and  seriousness 
of  Soviet  response.  There  might  be  some 
marginal  Inconvenience  for  our  defense  or- 
ganization In  such  a  suspension,  and  our 
already  overwhelming  strategic  war  plans 
might  need  marginal  revision  If  specific 
planned  deployments  are  delayed— but  there 
U  no  real  or  present  danger  In  such  a  limited 
suspension,  and  If  we  want  results  In  SALT, 
we  should  try  it.  How  long  such  a  trial  should 
be  and  precisely  what  it  should  include,  are 
matters  I  do  not  attempt  to  cover,  since  It 
would  be  unwise  for  a  private  citizen  to  try 
to  define  tlie  exact  length  and  direction  of 
any  flret  step.  My  point  Is  simply  that  we 
should  begin  by  an  action  as  well  as  a  pro- 
posal. 

6.  This  belief  rests  not  on  any  sentimental 
notion  that  we  mxist  be  more  virtuous  than 
the  Russians,  but  rather  upon  the  deep  con- 
viction that  effective  limitation  and  reduc- 
tion of  the  strategic  arms  race  is  an  objective 
deeply  in  our  own  nattonal  interest  as  well  as 
the  interest  of  aU  mankind.  It  Is  wholly  false 
to  suppose  that  the  national  security  Is  al- 
ways served  by  adding  strategic  weapons  and 
never  by  their  limitation.  In  the  world  of  the 
1970s  the  truth  Is  more  nearly  the  opposite. 
We  have  more  than  enough  strategic  weapons 
today.  The  addltlosi  of  new  systems  which 
will  inevitably  jwoduoe  further  Soviet  sys- 
tems is  not  the  road  to  safety  for  anyone 
In  any  country. 

8.  In  particular  we  should  be  on  goara 
■gainst  the  notion  that  It  is  iiseful  to  pren 
ttie  develoiMnent  oc  deployment  of  any  given 


weapons  systems  because  oif  Its  value  as  a 
bargaining-counter  for  SALT.  It  Is  qiilte  true 
that  If  we  get  nowhere  In  SALT  and  If  Soviet 
strategic  expansion  conUnues,  we  shall  have 
to  take  careful  stock  of  our  own  needs.  But 
there  is  no  evidence  at  aU  that  pressing  the 
deployment  of  systems  we  do  not  yet  need 
Is  likely  to  have  a  constructive  effect  on 
Soviet  behavior  In  SALT.  There  are  times  and 
topics  for  toughness  with  Moscow,  but  SALT 
In  April  is  not  one  of  them,  and  many  of 
thoee  who  urge  this  tactic  are  men  who  do 
not  want  SALT  to  succeed.  It  wlU  be  very 
hard  to  get  a  good  agreement  even  If  we  do 
only  what  we  have  to  do.  It  will  probably 
be  Impossible  If  we  provide  unnecessary  am- 
munition to  Soviet  weapon-lovers  by  preae- 
Ing  our  own  deployments  relentlesBly 
throughout  the  talks. 

7.  In  moving  toward  effective  Umltatton 
of  the  arms  race,  we  shall  need  to  be  alert 
and  skeptical  against  distractions  and  divi- 
sions from  those  whose  special  interests  may 
be  threatened.  This  history  of  arms  negotia- 
tion Includes  many  examples  of  efforts  by 
the  partisans  of  particular  weapons  systems 
to  prevent  any  agreement  at  aU.  During  the 
negotiations  before  the  Limited  Test  Ban 
Treaty,  for  example.  It  was  suggeeted  that 
the  Soviets  might  obtain  some  decisive  ad- 
vantage by  secret  nuclear  teste  conducted 
behind  the  sim  or  by  the  construction  of 
undergroimd  holes  so  big  that  the  very  exlet- 
ence  of  a  test  could  not  be  detected.  "Hieee 
arguments  now  rest  properly  In  the  dustbin 
trf  dead  fantasy.  But  now  new  dangMS  are 
depicted  in  the  effort  to  Justify  a  refusal  to 
limit  or  delay  our  own  new  weapons  systema. 
Such  arguments  should  be  subjected  to  most 
meticulous  and  skeptical  analysis,  and  In 
such  study  the  roie  of  the  Congress  Is  of 
high  Importance. 

8.  There  is  a  particular  danger  In  ttie  tm- 
critlcal  acceptance  of  doctrines  of  stirateglc 
superiority — or  even  sufficiency — which  may 
be  vised  by  zealous  men  In  support  of  their 
own  preferred  we^jons.  'Itiis  la  as  true  of 
the  Elsenhower  AdminlBtratlon's  belief  In 
"prevailing"  In  a  general  war  as  it  is  of  later 
doctrines  of  "assured  destruotlon"  and 
"damage  Umltatton."  AU  of  these  focms  cA 
words  can  be  used  to  Justify  excessive  ex- 
penditure on  unnecessary  strategic  systema. 
At  present  there  are  four  new  criteria  of 
strategic  sufficiency,  but  the  Admlnlstratton 
has  not  told  us  what  they  are.  According  to 
press  reporta,  these  criteria  Include  "assured 
destructton,"  "hostage  equaUty,"  "crisis  sta- 
blUty"  and  "third  cotrntry  protection."  If  the 
Administration  and  the  Congress  are  not 
alert  and  watchful,  criteria  Uke  these  can 
be  protective  umbrellas  for  unchecked  stra- 
tegic expansionism.  They  can  also  be  ^«J<1- 
blocks  In  the  way  of  arms  limitation.  Tney 
deserve  pubUc  discussion.  My  own  convic- 
tion is  that  the  reaUties  of  steateglc  nuclear 
weapons  are  not  subject  to  control  by  such 
verbal  formulae.  In  the  language  of  Justice 
Holmes,  I  beUeve  that  criteria  like  these  tend 
to  be  spiders'  webs  Inadequate  to  control  the 
dominant  facts. 

9.  The  main  proposition  which  we  need  to 
understand  in  order  to  limit  the  dangers  of 
the  nuclear  age  U  that  enough  Is  enough. 
The  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  have 
long  since  reached  and  passed  that  point. 
Each  is  now  able  to  do  totaUy  unacceptal>le 
damage  to  the  other,  no  matter  how  a  nu- 
clear catastrophe  begins.  Sane  political 
leaders  on  both  sides  know  this  reaUty  for 
what  It  U.  It  is  of  course  possible  that  some 
still  unknown  technological  development 
might  genuinely  disrupt  this  fundamental 
parity,  but  there  Is  no  evidence  whatever 
that  any  such  development  U  Ukely  in  tiie 
present  decade.  So  we  have  enough,  and  more 
than  enough,  and  we  are  on  the  edge  of  a 
most  unstoblUzlng  and  dangerous  escalation. 
Now  is  tiie  tune  to  stop. 

10.  The  Committee  Report  recognizes  what 
I  would  like  to  emphaiiliw  in  closing:  that 
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while  citizen*  caa  commeat  and  the  Senate 
can  advlae.  only  the  President  can  decide. 
It  will  take  negotiation  to  reach  agreement, 
and  the  official  position  oX  the  Government 
or  the  United  States  can  be  stated  to  the 
Soviet  Union  only  by  our  President  and  his 
authorized  agents.  The  President  must  choose 
the  timing  and  the  shape  oX  any  initiative 
he  takes:  In  the  end  his  leadership  is  what 
will  decide.  As  he  considers  the  posstbte 
choices  and  deliberates  on  decisions  which 
have  not  yet  been  made,  the  President  Is  en- 
Utled  to  the  thoughtful  advice  of  the  Senate. 
and  In  this  field,  where  the  weight  of  bureau- 
cratic Influence  has  historically  been  heavily 
on  the  side  of  arms  as  against  arms  control. 
such  advice  can  be  of  particular  value  to  him. 
The  easy  course  Is  always  to  avoid  decisions: 
politically  the  argument  for  weapons  is  easy, 
and  the  argument  for  acts  of  restraint  is 
hard.  A  President  who  wants  to  take  the  lead 
needs  all  the  help  he  can  get.  The  Senate 
can  give  such  help,  and  In  this  situation  It 
Is  obviously  the  duty  of  citizens  to  respond 
to  the  Senate's  request  for  their  honest  views. 
I  have  stated  mine,  and  I  wlU  be  glad  to  try 
to  answer  your  questions. 
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TEsrmoNT  of  A.  Doak  BAUrrrr.  SENiot  Fel- 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Sub- 
committee, let  me  begin  by  saying  that  I  am 
very  grateful  for  this  opportunity  to  meet 
and  discuss  with  you  a  number  of  que«tlons 
relating  to  arms  control — questions  focusing 
on  the  ABM  and  the  SALT  Ulks  and  their 
relevance  to  the  broad  problem  of  U.S.- 
China relations. 

I  would  like  to  make  two  preliminary 
comments  about  my  statement.  First,  the 
views  I  will  express  today  are  purely  my  own. 
and  do  not  in  any  way  represent  views  of 
The  Brookings  InstltuUon.  which  does  not 
itself  take  any  stands  on  poUcy  Issues.  Sec- 
ondly, since  I  have  very  recently  written  an 
article  (appearing  In  the  current  Issue  of 
FoTfign  Affairs)  which  summarizes  many  of 
my  views  on  questions  we  are  considering  to- 
day. I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  drawing  mate- 
rtal  from  that  article  for  the  ptupoaes  of  the 
statement  I  am  now  presenting  to  you. 

We  are  now.  in  my  view,  at  a  rather  criti- 
cal Junctxire  In  the  evoluUon  both  of  our 
poUcy  toward  China  and  our  policy  regaztt- 
Ing  arms  control. 

For  the  first  time  in  several  years,  there 
now  appears  to  be  at  least  a  limited  basis 
for  hope  that  movement  can  take  place  in 
our  relaUons  with  mainland  China,  move- 
ment which  may  reduce  tensions  and  In- 
crease contacts  between  us.  The  cxirrent  War- 
saw talks  will  help  to  determine  whether 
some  progress  Is  possible,  or  wtather  the 
freeze  of  the  last  two  decades  wl]l\p»ntlnue. 

At  the  same  time.  I  believe  that  the  arms 
control  negotiations  which  we  and  the  Rus- 
jUns  have  initiated  are  clearly  the  most 
Important  ones  in  the  postwar  period.  We 
are  about  to  meet  again  in  Vienna  at  a 
time  when  both  sides  are  poised  to  deploy 
new  weapons  systems — in  our  case.  ABMs 
and  MIRVs — if  no  agreements  to  forego  such 
systems  can  be  reached.  DecUlons  made  In 
the  period  immediately  ahead  by  Washing- 
ton and  Moscow  Individually,  and  by  both 
at  the  SALT  talks,  will  determine,  therefore 
whether  the  U5.-Sovlet  arms  race  will 
accelerate  or  slow  down  In  the  years  Im- 
mediately ahead.  These  decisions  will 
also— and  this  U  one  of  the  major  points  I 
wish  to  make  today— have  a  very  significant 
Impact  on  the  prospects  for  improved  U.8- 
Chlna  relations.  The  evolving  triangular  re- 
lationship among  the  U.S..  Soviet  Union  and 
China  U  now  such  that  any  acUon  by  one 
or  two  of  the  three  Inevitably  affects  tt» 
others. 


Since  my  assignment  today  ts  to  focus 
attention  on  matters  relevant  to  U.S.-Chlna 
relations,  and  specifically  to  consider  how  we 
should  view  the  ABM  Issue  and  SALT  talks 
In  relation  to  the  "China  problem."  I  will  not 
comment  on  other  fundamental  questions, 
such  as  whether  effective  ABM  systems  are 
technically  feasible  or  how  they  might  affect 
the  stability  of  the  US-Soviet  balance.  I 
assume  that  others  will  discuss  these  ques- 
tions with  you. 

Let  me  proceed  with  my  assignment  and 
start  by  saying  that  I  believe  the  NUon  Ad- 
ministration is  to  be  commended  for  the  new 
general  approach  It  has  adopted  In  our 
overall  China  policy.  In  hU  February  18  re- 
port to  Congress  on  foreign  policy,  the  Presi- 
dent suted  that  we  do  not  now  wish  to 
"isolate"  mainland  China  but  rather  hope 
that  in  time  it  "will  be  ready  to  re-enter  the 
international  community."  that  we  look  for- 
ward to  a  "more  normal  and  constructive  re- 
lationship" with  the  Peking  regime,  that  "the 
principles  underlying  our  relations  with 
China  are  similar  to  those  governing  our 
policies  towards  the  U5.S.R.,"  and  that  we 
will  "take  what  steps  we  can  toward  Improved 
practical  relations  with  Peking  "  This  U  a 
very  sound  and  very  encouraging  approach. 
In  my  opinion.  Moreover,  the  limited  steps 
we  have  Uken  recently  to  implement  this 
approach— namely  the  liberalizing  of  pass- 
port and  travel  regulations  and  the  reduction 
of  trade  restrictions,  are  highly  desirable 
and  deserve  strong  support.  The  Administra- 
tion should  now  be  urged  to  continue  mak- 
ing further  and  more  substantial  steps  along 
these  same  lines — for  example,  by  removing 
all  restrictions  on  nonstrateglc  trade  with 
mainland  China. 

However,  having  said  this.  I  must  immedi- 
ately go  on  to  say  that  in  my  view,  the  de- 
ployment of  an  antl-Chlnese  ABM  area  de- 
fense would  be  extremely  undesirable  and 
would.  In  fact,  run  directlv  counter  to.  and 
tend  to  undercut,  the  basic  objectives  that 
underlie  our  new  overall  China  policy. 

Deployment  of  an  antl-Chlnese  ABM  would 
be  both  unwise  and  unsound.  I  believe,  for 
a  number  of  reasons.  Let  me  summarize 
these  briefly  now,  and  then  proceed  to  elab- 
orate on  some  of  them  at  greater  length. 

(1)  The  ABM  Is  not  necessary  for  the  de- 
fense of  the  US.  against  any  foreseeable  "Chi- 
nese threat."  For  the  Indefinite  future,  the 
US  will  continue  to  have  overwhelming  nu- 
clear superiority  in  relation  to  China,  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  our  su- 
periority wUl  operate  effectively  to  deter  the 
Chinese  from  any  offensive  nuclear  actions 
or  threats.  It  is  not  necessary,  therefore,  to 
try  to  achieve  a  total  damage  denial  capa- 
blllty  by  building  ABMs. 

(2)  If  the  VS.  InsUU  on  building  an  antl- 
Chlnese  ABM  system.  Peking  will  probably 
Interpret  this  to  mean  (whatever  Washing- 
ton says  to  try  to  convince  it  otherwise)  that 
we  are  determined  to  maintain  an  unre- 
stricted capability  of  making  "first  strike" 
threau  against  China,  and  that  we  Insist  on 
denying  China  the  ablUty  to  acquire  even  a 
limited,  defensive,  "second  strike"  capability. 
There  U  every  reason  to  believe  that  this 
would  tend  to  reinforce  Peking's  worst  in- 
stincts in  interpreting  our  motives  and  would 
work  against  the  possibility  of  Improving  our 
relations. 

(3)  China's  present  opposition  to  all  in- 
ternational arms  control  agreemenu  is 
rooted,  in  part  at  least,  in  Its  basic  sense  of 
vtUnerabllity  and  nuclear  weakness.  Peking 
obviously  has  been,  and  still  is.  fearful  of 
threau  by  the  superpowers  of  the  US  -Soviet 
"collusion"  directed  against  China.  Until 
China  achlevee  a  minimal  defensive  deter- 
rent itself,  this  situation  U  hkely  to  con- 
tinue. However,  once  the  Chinese  do  acquire 
a  limited  'second  strike"  capability,  it  is  at 
least  conceivable  that  leaders  in  Peking  may 
at  that  point  be  more  Inclined  than  at  pre*> 


ent  to  consider  the  advantages  of  arms  con- 
trol agreements  In  terms  of  their  own  In- 
terests. If  so.  the  chances  of  Inducing  China 
to  participate  In  arms  control  may  increase 
at  that  point.  An  antl-Chlnese  ABM  will 
probably  work  to  postpone  that  day. 

(4)  For  these  and  other  reasons,  the  U.S. 
should  Itself  forgo  building  an  antl-Chlnese 
ABM  area  defense  system,  and  in  addition 
should  attempt,  at  the  SALT  talks,  to  reach 
agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union  that 
neither  we  nor  they  will  build  such  sys- 
tems. If,  in  the  absence  of  such  agreement, 
either  or  both  proceed  to  deploy  antl-Chl- 
nese systems,  this  will  tend  to  reinforce 
Peking's  fear  of  antl-Chlnese  collusion  be- 
tween Washington  and  Moscow,  which  at  the 
least  would  complicate,  and  could  well  seri- 
ously set  back,  the  prospects  for  improving 
U.S.  relations  with  China. 

Let  me  now  elaborate  on  some  of  these 
points,  starting  with  a  few  comments  on 
Chinese  motivations,  nuclear  capabilities, 
and  foreign  policy  behavior,  and  how  one 
should  view   the  "Chinese  threat." 

There  Is  no  doubt,  I  believe,  that  ever  since 
1949  the  Chinese  Communist  regime.  In  lu 
relations  with  the  superpowers,  has  felt  very 
vtilnerable  to  external  pressures  and  possi- 
ble attack  by  one  or  both  of  the  major  nu- 
clear powers.  Particularly  since  the  late 
1950's — foUowlng  the  Slno-Sovlet  split  and 
the  start  of  U.S.-Soviet  collaboration  In  the 
arms  control  field— Peking  has  felt  Itself  to 
be.  In  a  sense,  "encircled  "  by  the  two  super- 
powers. It  is  still.  In  a  fundamental  sense. 
weak  and  knows  It:  Its  basic  posture  in  big 
power  relations  is,  therefore,  of  necessity 
defensive. 

One  of  China's  basic  aims  has  been,  and 
still  Is,  to  acquire  at  least  a  minimal  nu- 
clear deterrent  to  Improve  lu  ability  to  deal 
with  the  U.S.  and  Soviet  Union.  Its  hope  Is 
to  achieve  a  position  less  unequal  than  in 
the  past,  and  to  strengthen  its  bargaining 
poslUon  and  leverage  In  reUtlons  with  the 
big  powers.  Above  all,  lu  aim  is  to  deter  at- 
tack against  China  and  reduce  China's 
vulnerability  to  external  pressures.  This  is 
the  basic  military-strategic  motivation  be- 
hind Its  nuclear  program. 

Without  attempting  to  summarize  in  de- 
tail the  progress  of  China's  nuclear  program, 
let  me  say  that  while  Its  technological  prog- 
ress has  been  impressive  in  many  respects, 
lU  actual  nuclear  capabilities  are  very 
limited  and  will  remain  so  for  a  long  time 
to  come — because  of  the  relative  weakness 
of  China's  resource  base. 

By  the  middle  or  latter  1970's  China  will, 
at  best,  have  accumulated  perhaps  15  to  40 
operational  ICBMs  plus  100  to  200  MRBMs 
and  a  limited  number  of  other  bombs  de- 
liverable by  aircraft.  (The  most  recent  De- 
fense Department  estimates  suggest  that  by 
1975  China  may  have  10  to  25  ICBMs  and 
80  to  100  MRBMs.) 

To  provide  a  crude  basis  of  comparison, 
today,  the  U.S.  and  the  Soviet  Union  each 
has  over  1,000  ICBMs.  plus  many  thousands 
of  other  nuclear  weapons  deliverable  by  a 
variety  of  sophisticated  systems  including 
missiles,  airplanes,  and  submarines. 

Projections  of  China's  nuclear  capabilities 
through  the  I970's  make  several  things 
clear.  There  Is  no  possibility  that  In  the 
foreseeable  future  Peking  can  aspire  to  parity 
with  the  U.S.  and  the  Soviet  Union  In  the 
nuclear  field.  The  Chinese  cannot  come  close 
to  achieving  a  "first  strike  "  capability  against 
either  of  the  superpowers.  Under  any  con- 
ceivable circumstances.  In  the  event  of  ■ 
Chinese  attack.  Washington  or  Moscow  could 
retaliate  massively. 

The  question  Is  whether — and  If  so.  when, 
and  with  what  consequences— China  may  be 
able  to  acquire  a  limited,  defensive,  "second 
strike"  capability  which  will  serve  as  a  mini- 
mal deterrent  for  China — that  is,  a  capacity, 
If  subjected  to  U.S.  or  Soviet  nuclear  attack, 
to  retaliate  and  bit  at  least  some  targeu 


In  the  attacking  country  or.  In  the  U.S.  case, 
possibly  American  forces  "in  the  Pacific  or 
bases  In  allied  countries.  To  date.  It  has  yet 
to  achieve  this. 

If  the  U.S..  and  Soviet  Union,  forego  build- 
ing antl-Chlnese  ABM  systems,  they  will.  In 
effect,  be  accepting  the  fact  that  by  the  latter 
1970's,  China  will  have  acquired  a  small  de- 
fensive, "second  strike"  capability. 

What  risks  or  costs  would  this  Involve?  It 
would  require  acceptance  of  the  fact  that  the 
U.S..  and  the  Soviet  Union,  cannot  with  Im- 
punity consider  or  threaten  nuclear  "first 
strikes"  against  China.  One  can  question, 
however,  whether  this  would  Involve  high 
costs.  The  arguments  and  Inhibitions  against 
considering  nuclear  "first  strikes"  in  most 
conceivable  situations  are  already  very  great. 
(Conceivably,  this  may  be  less  true  for  the 
Soviet  Union,  than  for  the  U.S..  as  the  vague 
hints  about  a  possible  preemptive  strike  in 
1969  suggest,  but  even  Moscow  must  feel 
strong  inhibitions  about  InlUatlng  a  nuclear 
"first  strike.")  Moreover.  In  most  limited 
conflicts  in  Asia,  nuclear  weapons  are  likely 
to  be  almost  Irrelevant. 

The  possibility  that  key  non-nuclear  pow- 
ers such  as  Japan,  India,  and  Australia  might 
feel  more  vulnerable  and  threatened  cannot 
be  Ignored.  If  this  Impelled  them  to  embark 
on  Independent  nuclear  programs,  the  cost 
in  reUtlon  to  U.S.  alms  (including  the  desire 
to  prevent  proliferation)  would  be  substan- 
tial. Tct.  as  long  as  such  countries  have  con- 
fidence In  the  U.S.  commitment  to  defend 
them  against  nuclear  threats,  and  as  long  as 
It  Is  clear  that  American  nuclear  superiority 
In  relation  to  China  Is  such  that  any  offen- 
sive nuclear  threats  by  Peking  would  not 
really  be  credible,  there  Is  no  reason  why 
China's  acquisition  of  a  minimal  deterrent 
should  basically  alter  the  position  or  the 
views  of  such  countries. 

It  Is  sometimes  argued  that  if  the  U.S. 
maintains  a  "first  strike"  capability  against 
China  and  builds  invulnerable  defenses,  pre- 
sumably by  developing  ABMs.  the  Japanese 
are  likely  to  have  greater  confidence  In  our 
defense  pledges.  I  believe  that  It  Is  much 
more  likely,  however,  that  If  the  U.S.  focuses 
on  such  a  defense  strategy,  rather  than  rely- 
ing on  the  continued  appllcablUty  of  mutual 
deterrence,  the  Japanese  may  conclude  that 
the  U.S.  in  a  crUls  situation  might  concern 
itaelf  only  with  lU  own  defense  and  abandon 
Interest  In  allies  not  protected  by  such  de- 
fenses. 

The  fact  is  that  not  only  have  the  Chinese 
to  date  resisted  whatever  temptation  they 
may  have  felt  to  engage  In  "bomb  rattling," 
It  Is  difficult  to  see  how,  from  their  position 
of  nuclear  Inferiority,  they  will  have  any 
significant  capacity  for  credible  "nuclear 
blackmail"  in  the  foreseeable  future.  Peking's 
cautious  emphasis,  to  date,  on  defense  as  Its 
sole  aim  In  developing  nuclear  weapons  sug- 
gests that  Chinese  leaders  may  already  real- 
ize this. 

Some  might  fear  that  once  the  Chinese  be- 
lieve they  have  acquired  a  credible  deterrent, 
they  might  tend  to  become  more  aggressive 
In  areas  such  as  Southeast  Asia,  feeling  that 
they  could  take  more  risks  in  non-nuclear 
or  sub-nuclear  situations,  involving  conven- 
tional weapons,  because  they  would  be  less 
vulnerable  to  nuclear  counter-threats. 
Whether  one  considers  this  to  be  a  significant 
risk  depends  very  much  on  ones  general 
assessment  of  China's  foreign  policy  goals, 
strategy,  and  behavior. 

If  one  views  China  as  a  power  committed 
to  broad  territorial  aggression  and  expan- 
sionism by  military  means,  willing  to  take 
large  risks,  and  prone  to  Irrational  action 
(I.e.,  Inclined  to  commit  aggression  without 
regard  for  possible  consequences),  there 
would  be  cause  for  major  concern.  However, 
among  specialists  on  Chinese  affairs,  both  In 
and  out  of  the  U.S.  government,  there  ap- 
pears to  be  a  fairly  broad  consenstis  that 
analysis  of  China's  behavior  and  doctrine 


over  the  past  two  decades  does  not  support 
this  view.  In  general,  this  consensus,  which 
I  believe  Is  soiuid.  maintains  that: 

Although  China  encourages  revolution- 
aries abroad.  It  Is  not  committed  to  broad 
territorial  expansionism.  Among  Its  national 
goals  Is  the  recovery  of  certain  areas  that 
It  considers  to  be  lost  territories,  but  even 
In  regard  to  these  territories  Its  Inclination 
Is  to  pursue  long-term,  low-risk  policies,  not 
broad  military  expansionism. 

It  appears  to  be  pre-dlsposed  to  keep  Chi- 
nese military  forces  within  China's  bound- 
aries, and  It  seems  likely  to  continue  doing 
so.  except  In  cases  where  It  feels  Chinese 
security — or  that  of  a  Communist  buffer 
state  on  Its  periphery — Is  seriously  threat- 
ened  (as  It  did  In  Korea). 

Its  primary  stress,  both  in  the  structure 
of  Its  conventional  military  forces  and  the 
doctrine  governing  their  use.  is  on  defense 
rather  than  offense. 

It  cannot  and  does  not  ignore  the  possible 
risks  and  costs  of  large-scale  conventional 
war.  even  when  nuclear  weapons  are  not  In- 
volved, and  It  places  a  high  priority  on  the 
desirability  of  avoiding  large-scale  war  of  any 
sort  with  the  major  powers. 

It  is  strongly  pre-dlsposed,  in  general,  to 
low-cost,  low-risk  policies.  While  It  clearly 
encourages  and  supports  revolutionary 
struggles  in  other  countries,  such  support 
does  not  Include  Chinese  manpower  on  any 
significant  scale.  Even  Maoist  doctrine  in- 
sists that  all  revolutionaries  must  be  "self- 
reliant,"  and  should  depend  primarily  on 
indigenous  resotirces;  it  opposes  the  use  of 
Chinese  forces  to  fight  other  revolutionaries' 
battles  for  them. 

China  has  used  pressures  and  probes 
against  its  neighbors  for  a  variety  of  purpoees, 
but  in  doing  so  its  use  of  force  has  generally 
been  carefully  calculated,  limited,  and 
controlled. 

In  crisis  situations,  It  has  tended  to  act 
with  considerable  prudence  and  caution,  and 
repeatedly  It  has  moved  to  check  escalation 
when  there  has  appeared  to  be  a  serious  risk 
of  major  conflict. 

There  is,  of  course,  no  absolute  guarantee 
that  these  patterns  of  behavior,  which  seem 
to  have  characterized  Chinese  actions  over 
the  past  two  decades,  will  persist  In  the 
future.  Nevertheless,  there  Is  a  remarkably 
broad  consensus  among  China  specialists 
that  they  are  likely  to  continue.  In  fact, 
there  Is  a  fairly  widely-held  view — a  view 
that  I  share — ^that  post-Mao  leaders  are 
likely  to  be  more  pragmatic  and  realistic 
than  Mao.  and  subject  to  even  greater  In- 
ternal a>  well  as  external  constraints. 

As  a  result  of  the  Internal  disruptions 
caused  by  the  Culttiral  Revolution  in  China 
during  the  past  four  years,  the  Peking  re- 
gime has  clearly  been  weakened  in  some 
respects.  (Consequently,  there  are  now  new 
constraints.  In  fact  If  not  In  theory,  on 
Chinese  policy,  which  will  certainly  affect 
its  strategies  abroad. 

Moreover,  as  a  result  of  the  steady  deteri- 
oration of  Slno-Sovlet  relations  In  the  1980's. 
the  "RussUn  threat"  appears  to  have  re- 
placed the  "U.S.  threat"  as  Peking's  major 
foreign  policy  preoccupation,  and  this  seems 
to  have  Impelled  the  Chinese  leadership  to 
consider  new  options  and  strategies,  to  re- 
duce China's  present  Isolation  and  vulner- 
ability and  explore  new  opportunities  for 
maneuver  and  flexibility. 

It  Is  at  least  plausible  to  believe,  therefore, 
that  future  Chinese  leaders  may  downgrade 
the  Importance  of  revolutionary  alms  (not 
ending,  but  possibly  deemphaslzlng,  Chinese 
activity  In  this  fleld)  and  upgrade  the  Im- 
portance of  state-to-state  relationships  and 
more  conventional  political  and  economic 
Instruments  of  policy.  There  Is  remarkably 
little  support  among  China  specialists  for 
the  Idea  that  China  is  now,  or  Is  likely  to 
be  In  the  future,  prone  to  act  In  an  Irra- 
tional or  highly  reckless  manner,  which  It 


would  certainly  be  doing  If  It  were  to  ignore 
the  continuing  fact  of  Its  nuclear  Inferiority, 
and  Its  vulnerability  to  both  conventional 
and  nuclear  retaliation,  even  If,  and  when. 
It  acquires  a  minimal  deterrent. 

If  these  Judgments  are  correct,  there  are 
strong  reasons  to  asstune  that  once  China 
achieves  a  nuclear  deterrent  It  can  be  ex- 
pected, in  a  basic  sense,  to  act  much  as  the 
other  nuclear  i>owers  have,  and  to  be  con- 
strained, as  they  are,  by  the  realities  of  nu- 
clear deterrence.  There  Is  little  basis  for 
arguing  that  the  U.S.,  or  Soviet  Union,  can 
feel  secure  vls-4-vls  China  only  If  they  have 
a  total  damage  denial  capability  and  an 
unquestionable  ability  to  threaten  China 
with  a  "flrst  strike".  To  argue  this  Is  to 
argue,  in  effect,  t^at  the  U.S.  and  the  Soviet 
Union  can  only  feel  secure  under  condi- 
tions that  guarantee  that  the  Chinese  will 
continue  to  feel  highly  Insecure. 

As  I  stated  earlier,  if  the  U.S.  operates  on 
other  assumptions  and  proceeds  to  build  an 
antl-Chlnese  ABM,  this  will  not  only  tend  to 
strengthen  Chinese  suspicions  that  we  are 
determined  to  maintain  a  potentially  threat- 
ening "first  strike"  capability  against  China 
and  to  deny  China  even  a  minimal  defensive 
"second  strike"  capability,  it  will  also  tend 
to  postpone  the  day  when  China  may  be  will- 
ing to  consider  participating  In  international 
arms  control  agreements. 

Fundamental  change  in  China's  postiu'e  on 
strategic  and  nuclear  arms  control  issues  will 
not  be  easy  for  Peking  to  make,  under  any 
circumstances,  because  of  China's  basic 
weakness  relative  to  the  two  superpowers. 
However,  If  one  asks  when  and  under  what 
conditions  a  more  flexible  and  pragmatic 
leadership  In  China  might  be  Inclined  to 
change  Its  posture  on  arms  control,  and  even 
begin  to  see  arms  control  measvires  as  In  the 
Interest  of  China  as  well  as  of  the  other  pow- 
ers, the  answer  would  seem  to  be  the  follow- 
ing: When  China  Is  convinced  that  Its  own 
nuclear  development  has  reached  a  stage 
where  It  has  at  least  a  minimal  credible  nu- 
clear deterrent — that  is,  some  kind  of  defen- 
sive "second  strike"  retaliatory  capacity — so 
that  It  win  be  able  to  deal  with  the  U.S.  and 
Soviet  Union  on  terms  less  unequal  than  at 
present. 

It  Is  not  easy  to  define  when  this  point 
will  be  reached.  But  it  will  doubtless  be 
reached  eventually,  whether  or  not  we  build 
an  anti-Chinese  ABM.  It  Is  almost  certain 
that  In  time  the  Chinese  will  have  acquired 
a  sufficient  nuclear  capability  so  that  no 
one  could  be  sure  whether.  If  China  were 
subjected  to  a  "first  strike".  It  could  not 
mount  a  significant  retaliatory  strike,  at 
least  against  allies  or  forces  In  the  Pacific 
if  not  against  the  U.S.  Itself. 

Whenever  the  Chinese,  and  we,  are  con- 
vinced that  China  has  acquired  some  sort 
of  limited  "second  strike"  capability,  the  pos- 
sibility that  Peking  may  reconsider  its  pres- 
ent blanket  opposition  to  arms  control  may 
increase,  for  a  variety  of  reasons.  The  real- 
ization that  pursuit  of  parity  Is  a  wlU-o-the- 
wtsp  Is  likely  to  begin  to  sink  In.  in  China. 
Moreover,  once  China  has  acqtilred  any  sort 
of  credible  deterrent,  some  Chinese  leaders 
may  conclude  that  It  Is  more  feasible  to  try 
to  reduce  the  gap  between  China  and  the 
superpowers  through  agreements  Umltlng 
(or  reducing)  U.S.  and  Soviet  capabilities 
than  by  trying  to  catch  up  in  a  hopeless 
race.  And,  as  the  cost  of  deterrence  goes  up 
(It  Inevitably  must,  as  China  gets  Involved 
in  more  sophisticated  hardware),  and  as  the 
competition  for  resources  in  China  Increases 
(between  those  stressing  economic  develop- 
ment and  those  emphasizing  defense)  there 
may  be  greater  pressures  within  China,  on 
economic  grounds,  to  limit  Investment  in 
strategic  arms  development. 

The  construction  of  antl-Chlnese  ABM  sys- 
tems would  be  Ukely,  therefore,  to  postpone 
the  day  when  there  may  be  some  realistic 
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hope  of  Including  China  In  International 
anna  control.  It  would  tend  to  ralae  the  level 
or  nuclear  development  which  Peking's  lead- 
ers will  consider  essential  as  a  minim uid  goal. 
And  In  general  It  will  tend  to  make  more 
remote  the  possibility  oX  establishing  a  "more 
normAl  and  constructive  relationship"  with 
China  and  the  poaslblllty  of  Inducing  Peking 
to  "re-enter  tlie  international  community" — 
which  are  now  our  stated,  and  In  my  opinion 
eminently  sensible,  goals. 

What  does  all  of  this  suggest  regarding 
the  decisions  we  should  make  and  the  poU- 
clea  we  should  pursue  regarding  an  anti- 
Chinese  ABM  system— Iwtii  in  oxa  own  con- 
slderaaon  of  the  problem  and  In  dlacuaslona 
with  the  Ruaslans  at  Vienna? 

I  sUongly  beUeve  we  should  clearly  decide 
that.  In  terms  of  o»ir  broad  naUonal  Inter- 
ests and  alms,  we  should  not  build  an  antl- 
Chlnese  ABM  system,  because  It  confUcts 
with  the  main  thrust  of  our  new  China  pol- 
icy and  Is  unnecessary  for  ouj  defense — 
wholly  apart  from  other  possible  reaaona. 
The  coet  of  such  a  system  would  certainly 
be  m  Ita  disfavor,  too,  but  clearly  the  coets 
would  be  tolerable  If  it  were  essential  In 
terms  of  o»ir  defense  and  foreign  policy  goals. 
The  point  is  that  it  la  not  only  unessentUl, 
but  would  tend  to  be  damaging  In  terms  of 
our  overall  objectives. 

We  should  not  only  make  this  dedaloa 
ouraelves;  we  should  also  In  the  SALT  talks 
attempt  to  reach  agreement  with  the  Soviets 
on  this  lasue.  so  that  l)oth  we  and  they  will 
forego  traveling  this  road.  This  would  be  de- 
sirable In  relation  both  to  our  aOms  regard- 
ing China  and  our  desire  to  check  the  U.S.- 
Soviet arms  race. 

Both  the  CS.  and  the  Soviet  Union  must 
concern  themselves,  more  than  they  hare  In 
the  past,  not  only  with  the  problem  of  stra- 
tegic stability  in  their  bilateral  relations  but 
also  with  the  task  of  inducing  China,  over 
time,  to  improve  relatione  In  general  and. 
eventually,  to  participate  In  arms  control  ef- 
forts and  accommodiate  more  fully  than  it 
has  to  date  to  the  requirements  of  the  nu- 
clear age.  Neither  need  fear  that  the  Chi- 
nese wUl  be  able  to  achieve  a  "first  strike" 
capability,  or  approach  nuclear  parity,  in  the 
foreseeable  future.  Nor  should  they  con- 
sider China's  eventual  acquisition  of  a  mini- 
mal deterrent  to  be  a  special  danger.  While 
it  Is  true  that  China's  acquisition  of  a  oredi- 
ble  deterrent  will  improve  Peking's  defensive 
capabilities,  it  will  not  significantly  alter 
the  overall  nuclear  balance.  Moreover,  China 
can  be  expected  to  act  much  as  other  nu- 
clear powers  have,  and  to  t>e  constrained,  as 
others  are,  by  the  realities  of  mutual  deter- 
rence. EquaUy  Important,  when  China 
achieves  a  cre<llble  deterrent.  Peking's  lead- 
er* may  be  more  Inclined  than  at  present  to 
reassess  their  strategic  policies  and  consider 
the  value  of  arms  control. 

The  hope  should  be  that  Moscow  as  well 
as  Washington  will  see  the  importance  of 
this  But  even  If  Moscow  does  not,  the  VS. 
In  shaping  Its  own  strategic  and  arms  con- 
trol policies,  should  take  the  "China  prob- 
lem," as  well  as  the  problem  of  U£. -Soviet 
bilateral  relations.  fQlly  into  acco^mt. 

BtrwGVkMD,  ABM.  and  SALT 
(By  W.  K.  H.  Paaofsky) 
(Testimony   before   the  Disarmament   Sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
RelaUons.  U.S.  Senate.  April  13,  1970) 

Last  year  I  bad  the  opportunity  of  discuss- 
ing the  Ft^ase  I  ABC  deployment  decision 
before  this  committee:  I  very  much  appre- 
ciate the  privilege  of  appearing  before  ytni 
again  thU  year.  Again,  to  avoid  any  mis- 
tmderstandlng,  let  me  say  that  I  am  testify- 
ing as  an  individual  scientist  who  has  been 
involred  In  defense  matters  in  general,  and 
ABM  In  particular,  for  a  long  period  ot  tlms. 
My  first  official  contact  with  the  subject 


In  1955  when  I  served  on  the  Scientific  Advi- 
sory Board  to  the  Air  Force,  which  recom- 
mended the  establishment  of  the  Ballistic 
Missile  Early  Warning  (BMEWS)  System.  I 
have  been  participating  In  various  advisory 
roies  on  these  and  related  subjects  to  the 
government  since  that  time. 

I,   OUTUNS  OV  TCSTIMOMT 

Last  year,  during  his  press  conference  of 
March  14.  1969,  the  President  gave  three  rea- 
sons for  wishing  to  go  forward  with  Phase  I 
of  the  Safeguard  System.  These  were: 

A.  Protection  of  the  land-based  deterrent 
(Mlnuteman  and  SAC  air  fields). 

B.  Protecuon  against  an  accidentally 
launched  missile. 

C.  A  thin  area  defense  against  small  nu- 
clear powers,  in  particular  Mainland  Chliia. 

In  connection  with  annotmclng  his  deploy- 
ment decision  the  President  emphasised  sev- 
eral additional  poinu  last  year.  Among  these 
are: 

A.  He  did  not  wish  the  ABM  deployment 
to  threaten  the  Soviet  deterrent  against  U3. 
attack.  Por  tUs  reascn  he  specifically  ruled 
out  deployment  of  ABM  In  the  role  oi  defense 
of  U  S.  cities  against  Soviet  attack:  In  con- 
trast a  defense  dedicated  solely  to  defending 
Mlnuteman  silos  does  not  threaten  the  So- 
viet deterrent. 

B,  The  deployment  decision  should  not 
endanger  the  chance  of  success  of  the  forth- 
coming SALT  talks.    -^'~ 

As  I  testified  last  year.  I  welcomed  the 
President's  statement  that  he  did  not  wish 
to  endanger  SALT  and  that  he  did  not  wish 
to  escalate  the  arms  race  further  by  endan- 
gering the  Soviet  deterrent,  thus  fordng  the 
Soviet  Union  towards  further  increases  of 
offensive  weapons.  However,  I  am  opposed  to 
the  Phase  I  deployment  as  actuaUy  carried 
out  by  the  Department  of  Defense  and  to  the 
proposed  Saleguard  expansion:  these  steps 
do  not  meet  the  President's  objectives  In 
many  essential  respects,  as  summarised  hare: 

A.  The  Safeguard  system  does  very  little,  if 
anything,  to  protect  the  Mlnuteman  force 
t>etter   protection    could    be   achieved    at    a 
lower  cost  on  a  comparable  or  shorter  time 
scale. 

B.  The  President  stated  in  hU  press  con- 
ference of  January  31,  1970,  that  be  had 
been  assured  that  the  system  would  provide 
a  "virtually  infallible"  defense  against  ICBM 
attack  from  China.  Safeguard  does  not  fit 
this  description,  nor  does  technology  permit 
construction  of  a  dependable  ABM  shield 
over  the  entire  country, 

C.  A  National  Policy  requiring  a  highly  ef- 
fective ABM  defense  against  Mainland  China 
Implies  an  ever-growing  deployment  of  city 
defense  ABM's  which  would  threaten  the 
Soviet  deterrent  in  contrast  to  the  Presi- 
dent's stated  objectives. 

D.  An  expanded  ABM  deployment,  as  now 
proposed,  in  particular  considering  its 
stated  objective  as  being  an  antl-Chinit  de- 
fense, seriously  Interferes  with  tlie  flexibility 
the  Presidant  will  have  in  negotiating  an 
acceptable  ABM  level  with  the  Soviet  Union 
at  the  SALT  talks. 

The  President  promised  that  this  program 
wUI  be  revlswed  annually  from  the  point  of 
view  of: 

A.  Technical  development. 

B.  The  threat. 

C.  The  diplomatic  context,  including  any 
talks  on   arms  limitation. 

Where,  then.  Is  the  new  experience  on 
which  the  decision  to  expand  ABM  deploy- 
ment now  was  to  be  based?  There  has  been 
no  construction  activity  on  the  sites  au- 
thorized last  year  the  contract  to  develop 
the  first  site  for  future  technical  use  was 
awarded  by  the  Army  Just  two  weeks  ago. 
The  date  at  which  equipment  can  be  re- 
ceived at  the  sites  has  slipped  by  almost  one 
year.  None  of  the  t,ecJinlral  results  In  the 
ongoing  development  work  have  made  Safe- 
guard look  better.  On  the  oaatnTf,  several 


factors  exist  which  tend  to  degrade  the  ex- 
pected performdnce  of  Safegu.ird :  Th'  abil- 
ity of  the  PAR  to  function  in  the  presence 
of  nuclear  explosions  is  highly  dubious,  and 
the  computer  severely  limits  the  perform- 
ance of  the  system  in  handling  Irtrge  at- 
tacks: also,  costs  have  risen  substantially. 

Where  Is  the  netr  threat  Justifying  ABM 
expansion?  The  Soviet  threat  against  Minute- 
man  has  Indeed  been  growing,  but  It  Is  Just 
In  defending  Mlnuteman  against  growing 
threats  that  Safeguard  is  now  admitted  to  be 
uneconomical  and  Ineffective.  As  a  "hedge" 
to  counter  the  Soviet  threat  we  can  develop 
a  system  specifically  designed  to  protect  Mln- 
uteman on  a  time  scale  at  least  as  fast  as  that 
of  Safeguard,  and  at  much  lower  cost.  Brti- 
mates  of  a  Chinese  ICBM  threat  have  been 
slipping  farther  Into  the  futtire,  yet  we  are 
now  re-emphaslzlng  the  anti-China  mission 
of  the  Safeguard. 

What  is  the  diplomatic  context  to  Jtistlfy 
expansion  of  Safeguard  now?  The  agreed 
level  of  ABM  deployment  which  might  arise 
from  the  SALT  talks  will  control  more  than 
any  other  single  factor  the  total  level  of 
strategic  armament  at  which  we  might  be 
able  to  freeze  the  weaponry  of  the  world  as 
a  result  of  SALT.  Authorization  to  expand 
Safegtiard  with  emphasis  on  Its  anti-China 
mission  would  thus  endanger  the  success  of 
SALT,  since  the  negotiability  with  the  So- 
viets to  reduce  ABM  levels  is  limited  by  such 
a  decision.  The  argument  for  an  expensive 
but  technically  Ineffective  expansion  of  Safe- 
guard In  order  to  "negotiate  from  a  position 
of  strength  has  little  merit:  Although  the 
Sovleu  have  greater  total  explosive  power  in 
their  nuclear  arsenal,  we  have  numerical  su- 
periority of  three  to  one  In  nuclear  warheads, 
and  U.S.  MIRV's  are  ready  for  deployment. 

The  sequence  of  events  between  last  year's 
Safeguard  decision  and  this  year's  request  for 
expansion  gives  Uttle  confidence  that  we  are 
embarking  on  an  "orderly,  phased"  deploy- 
ment, carefully  tailored  to  changing  cir- 
cumstances. This  is  the  time  to  push  toward 
a  halt  In  the  nuclear  arms  spiral — a  raca 
which  has  cast  a  shadow  over  the  history  of 
our  time 

u.  TKX  vaLux  or  saracuaao  m  paoracrufo 
MiNtrrufaN 

During  the  past  year  the  Soviet  threat 
against  the  Mlnuteman  force,  due  to  growtb 
of  the  numbers  of  Soviet  SS-9  missiles  of 
high  explosive  power,  and  owing  to  the  recog- 
nized technical  possibility  of  improved  ac- 
curacy of  Soviet  missiles,  has  Increased  at 
approximately  the  rate  forecast  by  Secretary 
Laird  last  year.  However,  a  threat  against 
Mlnuteman  Is  not  synonjrmous  with  a  first 
strike  capability  against  the  VS..  let  alone 
a  first  strike  Intent.  In  last  year's  testimony 
It  was  conclusively  demonstrated  that  a  first 
strike  threat  against  the  United  States  would 
have  to  envisage  a  simultaneous  attack 
against  the  American  Mlnuteman  force,  tlis 
SAC  bomber  fieet,  and  the  Polarls-Poseldon 
fleet  on  a  time  scale  which  Is  technically  Im- 
possible because  of  existing  U.S.  earnly  warn- 
ing capabilities.  I  note  that  under  current 
policies  each  of  these  U.S.  forces  is  designed 
to  be  able  to  Inflict  enormous  damage  on  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Mainland  China:  even  after 
absorbing  a  first  strike  the  level  of  damage 
the  U.8.  could  inflict  would  be  such  that  the 
society  of  the  attacker  would  be  tmlikely  to 
survlTe. 

Nevertheless.  In  view  of  the  reaUty  of  the 
emerging  threat  against  Mlnuteman  It  might 
be  prudent  to  consider  a  ntunber  of  altama- 
tlves  to  Improve  the  U.S.  deterrent,  such  as: 

A.  ABM  defense  of  the  Mlnuteman  force 
against  missile  attack. 

B.  Phase-out  of  the  land-based  deterrent 
force  and  relying  for  deterrence  entirely  on 
an  airborne  bomber  force  and  an  improved 
or  amplified  submarine  force. 

C.  Increase  In  the  hardness  of  the  Minute- 
man  force  or  improvement  of  its  chance  for 
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survlTal    under    attack    through    increased 
mobility. 

D.  Increase  In  the  number  of  Mlnuteman 
silos  at  a  rate  sufficient  to  stay  ahead  of  the 
Soviet  threat. 

E.  Limitation  of  the  threat  by  "freezing" 
the  number  of  Soviet  missiles  as  a  result  of 
the  SALT  talks,  possibly  preceded  by  an 
agreed  temporary  moratorium  during  the 
talks. 

Naturally,  the  last  alternative  Is  the  most 
attractive  one  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
peace  of  the  world;  thus  nothing  should  be 
done  to  endanger  the  success  of  SALT. 

Secretary  Laird  has  testified  that  he  con- 
siders this  year's  request  for  military  au- 
thorization (which  Includes  expansion  of 
the  Safeguard  system  at  a  cost  of  $1,460 
billion  of  new  obllgatlonal  authority)  to  be 
a  "holding"  operation  In  order  to  avoid  the 
difficult  decisions  this  year  among  the  al- 
ternate options  listed.  He  maintained  that 
defense  of  the  Mlnuteman  silos  Is  a  non- 
threatening  "hedge"  to  lengthen  the  period 
of  time  over  which  Mlnuteman  might  be 
expected  to  survive.  With  this  conclusion  I 
agree,  as  I  also  agreed  with  the  President's 
stated  objective  to  protect  Mlnuteman.  How- 
ever, during  last  year's  hearings,  many  wit- 
nesses (and  I  among  them)  introduced 
severe  teainical  criticisms  which  have  never 
been  answered  satisfactorily  by  the  Defense 
Department  on  the  role  of  Safeguard  in 
Mlnuteman  defense.  The  dominant  points  of 
theee  criticisms  were:  The  Safeguard  system 
provides  only  a  single,  very  expensive  (about 
•200  mllUoQ)  radar  for  each  Mlnuteman 
complex  and  only  a  very  small,  stUl  classi- 
fied, number  of  Sprint  missiles  to  protect  the 
Mlnuteman  silos  and  the  radar.  If,  therefore, 
the  radar  were  to  malfunction,  or  be  de- 
stroyed by  enemy  attack,  then  the  whole 
system  collapses.  Attack  on  the  radar  is  an 
attractive  enemy  tactic,  since  the  missile 
site  radar  is  much  "softer",  that  Is,  vulner- 
able, than  the  missile  siloe  It  defends. 

Defense  of  an  entire  Mlnuteman  complex 
by  a  single  MSR  radar  contradicts  the  fun- 
damental philosophy  of  the  Mlnuteman  sys- 
tem :  The  value  of  Mlnuteman  as  a  deterrent 
Is  baaed  on  the  survival  of  each  silo,  inde- 
pendent of  any  other  silo  which  might  be 
destroyed.  The  single  radar  on  which  the 
entire  defense  depends  Is  thus  the  "Achilles' 
Heel"  of  the  entire  system  and  a  substantial 
part  of  the  defense  has  to  be  dedicated  to 
protecting  this  radar.  I.e.,  to  "defending  the 
defense," 

This  criticism  Is  aggravated  by  a  second 
objection  never  answered  by  the  Defense 
Department:  The  Soviet  8&-11  missiles 
(which  now  exist  in  much  larger  quantities 
than  the  SS-O's)  are  at  present  of  sufficient 
accuracy  and  explosive  power  to  destroy  the 
missile  site  radar,  although  they  do  not  en- 
danger the  Mlnuteman  siloe.  Thus  In  effect 
a  Safeguard  defense  to  protect  Mlnuteman 
against  the  SS-9  could  be  totally  negated  by 
the  Soviets  even  if  the  system  were  deployed 
today. 

Dtiring  the  last  year  It  has  bec(xne  clear 
beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  that  If  the  de- 
fense of  Mlnuteman  were  the  only,  or  even 
the  principal,  function  of  Safeguard,  its  de- 
ployment clearly  could  not  be  Justified.  Not 
only  Is  the  ntimber  of  Mlnuteman  silos  saved 
by  the  Safeguard  deployment  negligible,  but 
it  Is  also  clear  tttat  if  the  attempt  were  made 
to  increase  the  protection  offered  by  Safe- 
guard by  Increasing  the  numbers  of  missiles 
and  radars  using  the  Safeguard  technology, 
then  such  an  undertaking  would  be  enor- 
mously expensive.  Specifically,  the  cost  per 
alio  defended  would  be  many  tinMS  the  coat 
of  each  Mlnuteman  saved  and  the  defense 
cost  would  also  exceed  the  coat  at  the  en- 
emy missiles  which  could  be  intercepted 
with  oonfidenoe. 

These  criticisms  have  nam  been  tacitly 
agreed  to  this  year  by  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment. Secretary  Laird  in  hH  atatement  on 


February  90,  1970,  before  the  Joint  Session 
of  the  Armed  Services  and  Appropriations 
Committees  of  the  Senate,  proposed: 

"If,  In  the  future,  the  defense  of  Mln- 
uteman has  to  be  expanded,  new  and 
smaller  additional  radars  placed  in  Mln- 
uteman fields  would  be  less  costly  than  the 
Safeguard  MissUe  Site  Radar  (MSR)  be- 
cause they  would  not  have  to  cover  such 
large  areas.  For  this  reason  we  will  pursue 
a  program  to  determine  the  optimum  radar 
for  such  a  defense  and  begin  the  develop- 
ment of  this  radar  and  associated  com- 
ponents In  FY  1971  . . ." 

Similarly,  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
stated  before  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  in  March  1970: 

"If  the  Soviets  continue  to  Increase  the 
threat  (against  Mlnutemen)  it  may  prove 
most  cost  effective  to  rely  on  a  broader  list 
of  defensive  measurea  .  .  .  close  hardpoint 
defense,  hardening  and  multi-basing  as  ex- 
amples . . ." 

The  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  recently 
testified  to  the  House  Committee  on  Armed 
Services: 

"For  example,  we  have  under  considera- 
tion a  new,  smaller,  lees-expensive  radar  and 
data  processor  aimed  specifically  at  close-in 
defense  of  Mlnuteman  .  .  ." 

In  contrast  the  Secretary  testified  last  year 
on  April  16, 1969.  that  he  saw: 

"no  feasible  substitute  for  Safeguard  .  .  ." 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  has  now  proposed 
an  additional  appropriation  of  $158  million 
for  these  new  development  programs,  in- 
tended to  protect  Mlnutemen  by  techniques 
better  than  Safeguard.  This  Is  an  admission 
of  the  validity  of  the  technical  criticisms 
voiced  last  year:  Those  witnesses  opposing 
Safeguard  deployment  mEOntalned  that  a 
more  effective  and  less  expensive  way  to  de- 
fend Mlnuteman  would  clearly  be  a  system 
which  employed  smaller  radars  rather  than 
a  large,  vulnerable  one.  The  Defense  Depart- 
ment now  recognizes  belatedly  that  any  hope 
of  a  reasonably  effective  defense  of  Minute- 
man  would  require  the  development  and  de- 
ployment of  a  system  of  defense  of  hardened 
Mlnuteman  silos,  rather  than  being  a  gen- 
eral purpose  develc^Mnent  such  as  the  Safe- 
guard adaptation  of  the  former  Sentinel  and 
Nlke-X  systems,  which  were  primarily  de- 
signed as  city  defense  ABM  systems. 

A  frequent  "criticism  of  the  critics"  voiced 
last  year  was,  "Assuming  you  are  right,  that 
Safeguard  is  technically  very  poorly  suited 
to  defending  Mlnuteman,  but  considering  the 
evolving  threat,  can  we  afford  to  wait  to  de- 
velop a  better  system  specifically  designed 
for  defending  Mlnuteman?"  The  answer  to 
that  Is  "Yes.  we  can."  the  total  schedule  for 
deploying  the  Safeguard  Phase  I  defense  Is 
not  controlled  by  providing  the  hardware, 
that  is,  the  missile  and  radars,  but  Is  paced 
by  the  unprecedented  complexity  of  the  com- 
puter and  the  associated  programming  which 
is  required  to  control  the  system. 

Last  yesu-  Secretary  Packard  testified  that 
the  data  processing  Job  was  a  large  one  and 
this  year  DOD  witnesses  testified  that  prog- 
ress was  "satisfactory."  What  they  did  not 
state  was  that  the  programming  task  not  only 
control  the  level  of  threat  which  can  be 
handled,  but  also  paces  the  entire  deploy- 
ment schedule.  Therefore,  "doing  the  joh 
right"  will  not  delay  the  time  at  u>hich  Jfin- 
uteman  could  be  defended,  and  may  in  fact 
shorten  it. 

Last  year  criUes  expressed  concern  that 
the  performance  of  the  PAR  radar  would  be 
Impaired  by  the  proximity  of  nuclear  explo- 
sions. This  year  Dr.  Foster  testified  on  Feb- 
ruary 34.  1970:  "We  have  encountered  no  se- 
rious problems  In  engineering  the  PAR," 
What  he  did  not  state  Is  that  the  concern  of 
the  critics  Is  more  than  Justified:  Nuclear 
bursts  degrade  the  expected  performance  of 
the  PAR  to  such  an  extent  that  there  is  great 
doubt  that  the  PAR  can  contribute  to  the 
defense  of  Mlnuteman  at  all,  and  that  fur- 


thermore its  role  In  area  coverage  is  seriously 
Impaired.  I  consider  this  a  "serious  engineer- 
ing problem." 

The  totality  of  all  these  technical  facts 
amounts  to  one  thing:  Even  if  Safeguard 
ftmctlons  perfectly  it  offers  significant  pro- 
tection to  Mlnuteman  only  over  a  very  nar- 
row band  of  threats;  U  the  threat  continues 
to  grow  as  rapidly  aa  It  la  at  present.  Safe- 
guard Is  obsolete  before  deployed;  If  the 
threat  levels  otf.  Safeguard  Is  not  needed.  If 
one  combines  this  fact  with  the  likelihood 
of  catastrophic  failure  of  the  single  radar 
and  computer  controlling  the  system,  and 
the  fact  that  a  less  failure-prone  and  more 
effective  system  to  defend  Mlnuteman  can 
be  produced  on  the  same  time  scale  for  lees 
money,  Safeguard  looks  like  a  very  poof  use 
of  the  «hriniring  defense  dollar  indeed. 

m.  THZ  DKRNSK  AGAINST  CBBIESK  ICBIC'S 

There  Is  now  general  agreement  that  the 
mission  of  defending  Mlnuteman  alone  can- 
not Justify  Safeguard  Phase  I  deployment; 
let  alone  deployment  of  an  amplified  Safe- 
guard system.  Therefore,  the  firlnclpal  mo- 
tive for  wishing  to  go  forward  has  again  be- 
come the  role  of  the  system  In  defense  of 
cities:  it  was  this  role  which  was  de-em- 
phaslzed  In  the  testimony  of  Department  of 
Defense  witnesses  last  year,  e.g.,  the  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Defense  testified  before  this 
Committee  on  March  26,  1969: 

"I  must  say  that  I  am  very  pleased  to  know 
that  you  and  I  have  come  to  the  same  con- 
clusion on  this  matter — that  an  ABM  de- 
fense of  our  cities  makes  no  sense  and  that 
It  Ls  the  kind  of  thing  that  does  lead  to  es- 
calation of  the  arms  race.  That  Is  one  of 
the  first  conclusions  I  came  to  after  getting 
into  the  study  of  this  matter.  That  is  why 
I  have  recommended  a  different  course — the 
course  of  protecting  our  retaliatory  capabil- 
ity rather  than  protecting  our  cities.'* 

However,  the  President  put  city  defense 
again  into  primary  focus  as  an  antl-Chlnese 
defense  during  his  press  conference  of  Jan- 
uary 31  of  this  year.  This  shifting  role  of 
Safeguard  was  described  by  Senator  Gore 
last  year  by  the  words  "a  defense  looking 
for  a  mission; "  we  now  find  that  such  a  mul- 
tiple role  system  Is  very  poorly  suited  for 
the  defense  of  Mlnuteman  and  is  also  of  lit- 
tle value  in  offering  total  protection  against 
a  possible  Chinese  threat. 

Although  there  has  been  progress  in  the  9 
development  of  Chinese  nuclear  devices  otir 
projections  of  a  Chinese  ICBM  capability 
have  continuously  slipped  In  time.  We  ex- 
pected that  the  Chinese  would  undertake  an 
experimental  launch  of  an  ICBM  in  1967  (as 
was  recently  mentioned  by  Secretary  lAlrd) . 
but  now  the  expectation  of  such  an  event 
has  slipped  to  1970,  a  shift  of  8  years.  What 
is  the  new  urgency  for  an  anti-ICBM  defense 
against  China? 

The  President,  In  his  press  oonftoence  of 
January  31,  1970,  indicated  that  he  had  been 
assured  that  Safeguard  would  provide  a  "vir- 
tually Infallible"  defense  to  provide  a  "cred- 
ible foreign  policy  in  the  Pacific  areas."  Pre- 
stunably  under  such  an  umbrella  the  U.S. 
can  vise  its  nuclear  power  in  response  to  Com- 
munist moves  without  exposing  Its  popula- 
tion. 

I  will  not  enter  Into  the  controversial 
question  whether  the  threat  by  the  VS.  ot 
a  nuclear  "massive  retaliation"  against  un- 
acceptable Communist  moves  is  a  wise  or 
moral  policy  In  Asia;  I  only  would  like  to 
point  out  that  for  this  role  Safeguard  is 
subject  to  many  valid  technical  objections. 
The  thin  area  defense  proposed  is  very  fal- 
lible indeed  for  many  reasons.  Among  these 
are: 

A.  Any  system  as  complex  as  an  ABM 
and  which  can  never  be  tested  is  subject  to 
many  sources  of  failure — btmian  or  technical. 

B.  Since  the  PAR  radar  is  required  for 
o(»nplete  area  coverage  the  nuclear  environ- 
ment produced  both  by  exploslans  of  tlie 
defensive  l^pwrtan  missile  and  the  incoming 
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missile  can  tntertare  with  proper  (uncUonlng 
In  many  ways. 

C  Since  each  Interceptor  will  never  have 
perfect  reliability  there  is  always  a  good 
chance  ol  the  enemy's  attack  "leaking 
tbroiigh." 

D.  The  area  defense  against  China  U  ol 
no  value  at  all  until  one  has  completed  the 
full  deployment  of  all  planned  sites,  since 
otherwise  It  can  be  bypassed  by  ICBM  attack 
against  uncovered  areas.  Hawaii  and  Alaska 
are  not  covered. 

E.  Many  mechanical  devices  designed  to 
penetrate  ABM  defenses  and  which  can  be 
added  to  ICBM's  with  relative  ease  are  well 
known.  These  could  be  adopted  by  the 
Chinese  at  their  option  to  confuse  and  thus 
defeat  the  radar. 

F  Should  the  Chinese  really  plan  or 
threaten  a  suicidal  attack  against  the  U.S. 
they  would  have  means  other  than  an  ICBM 
to  deliver  a  nuclear  explosion  to  the  U.S. 
homeland,  for  Instance  by  smuggling  in  a 
bomb. 

Secretary  Packard,  in  his  testimony  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  of  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives,  .agreed  that  "Rela- 
tively simple  devices  like  tank  fragments 
have  a  limited  ability  to  deceive  a  sophisti- 
cated defense  system  like  Safeguard  "  I  would 
go  beyond  this  by  stating  that  the  Safeguard 
area  defense  can  deSinltely  be  defeated  by 
tactics  as  simple  as  tank  fragmentation  (the 
U.S.  did  this  m  Its  ATLAS  Program  in  the 
mld-flftles!).  as  well  as  other  simple  pene- 
tration devices  such  as  balloons.  It  Is  well 
known  from  more  than  a  decade  of  experi- 
ence that  defeating  the  defense  by  present- 
ing many  confusing  objects  outside  the  at- 
moephere  Is  no  longer  a  technological  chal- 
lenge 

In  his  testimony  Secretary  Packard  tried 
to  minimize  the  threat  of  such  Chinese  moves 
by  pointing  out  that  the  Chinese  would  have 
to  construct  range  Instrumentation  to  mon- 
itor whether  the  tank  had  actually  exploded 
and  would  have  to  possess  detailed  knowl- 
edge of  the  characteristics  of  Safeguard.  Since 
the  President  was  proposing  protection  In 
"perhaps  ten  years  from  now"  It  Is  clear 
thAt  the  Chinese  are  fully  capable  of  pro- 
viding such  simple  radar  Instnunentatlon 
once  they  have  successfully  mastered  the 
technology   of   ICBM   development    Itself. 

Considering  this  combination  of  facts  it 
it  clear  that  an  area  defente  tyatem  such  a* 
Safeguard  can  never  be  expected  to  achieve 
total  protection.  Defeating  Safeguard.  If  de- 
sired by  the  Chinese,  would,  of  course,  re- 
quire additional  effort,  but  It  is  an  effort 
which  they  are  clearly  capable  of  undertak- 
ing. The  only  hope  would  be  that  the  Chinese 
would  not  choose  to  adopt  measures  to  de- 
feat Safeguard,  or  would  fall  to  remedy  come 
essential  defect  of  their  ICBM's. 

I  am  Impressed  how  tortured  the  argu- 
ment of  the  DOD  witnesses  has  become:  In 
order  to  JtisUfy  Safeguard  as  a  defense 
against  Soviet  missiles  and  to  justify  Im- 
mediate deployment  of  MIRV  against  sus- 
pected clandestine  Soviet  ABM  defenses,  we 
are  giving  the  Soviets  credit  for  a  degree  of 
performance  and  reliability  of  their  military 
systems  which  we  could  not  dream  of  achiev- 
ing ourselves;  when  talking  about  an  "Infal- 
lible" defense  against  China  we  are  assum- 
ing that  even  a  decade  from  now  the  Chinese 
could  not  achieve  results  we  accomplished 
fifteen  years  ago  I 

The  serious  Inadequacy  of  the  area  defense 
against  China  will,  of  course,  become  ap- 
parent as  time  goes  on.  As  a  restilt  pressure 
will  mount  to  add  progressively  to  the  "thin" 
defense  to  make  It  OKJre  and  more  effective 
afalnst  the  conjectured  threat  from  Main- 
land China.  This  means  that  once  the  U.S. 
ha*  adopted  the  policy  that  It  need*  a  com- 
plete  shield  against  China  the  stage  I*  *et 
for  an  ever -expanding  but  never  fully  effec- 
ttoe  ABM  system  at  enormous  eott.  >, 


It  Is  this  last  conclusion,  namely  tbat| 
adoption  of  an  anti-Chlnese  ABM  policy 
leads  us  to  a  technological  arms  race  with 
China,  which  gives  rise  to  the  most  serious 
concern:  Pressures  will  rise  to  have  each  area 
of  the  country  covered  by  a  thicker  defense 
so  that  each  center  of  population  can  be  pro- 
tected against  the  total  Chinese  ICBM  force. 
But  the  very  existence  of  a  growing  U.S.  city 
ABM  system,  however  dubious  its  perform- 
ance, would  lead  the  conservative  Soviet 
planners  to  conclude  that  their  deterrence 
against  U.S.  first  strike  nuclear  attack  is 
threa^ned:  Therefore  the  Soviets  will  press 
for  expansion  of  their  offensive  weapons. 
Conversely,  the  U.S.  conservative  planners, 
being  well  aware  of  the  technical  deficien- 
cies of  Safeguard,  are  Ignoring  the  protection 
tt  may  offer  in  their  strategic  force  planning. 
It  was  for  this  reason  that  last  year  Presi- 
dent Nixon  in  his  March  14.  1969.  press  con- 
ference ruled  out  a  substantial  city  defense 
ABM:  he  agreed  that  such  a  move  would  be 
escalatory  and  hence  undesirable.  This  year 
this  position  appears  reversed  through  the 
emphasis  on  defense  against  China,  although 
In  the  intervening  year  no  developments  have 
created  a  new  urgency  to  deplov  an  anti- 
Chinese  ABM. 

rv.  RELATION  OF  ABM  TO  SALT 

In  the  previous  sections  I  have  demon- 
strated that  Safeguard  is  Ineffective  In  de- 
fending Minuteman.  and  is  lncap:\ble  of  pro- 
viding a  tight  umbrella  over  the  U.S.  to  de- 
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end  reliably  against  ICBM  attacks  which 
Mainland  China  might  be  able  to  launch  late 
this  decade.  Despite  the  clear  technical  lim- 
itations of  Safeguard  as  an  antl-Chlnese 
^defense  the  very  fact  that  the  President  has 
stated  such  a  defense  to  be  a  U.S.  policy  ob- 
jective creates  a  danger  to  the  success  of 
SALT.  Fortunately  the  President  has  empha- 
sized. In  particular  in  bis  more  recent  state- 
ments, that  he  considers  ABM  levels  fully 
negotiable  In  the  forthcoming  SALT  talks.  I 
hope  that  he  can  Justify  to  the  American 
people  giving  away  In  negotiation  with  the 
Soviets  a  system  which  he  Is  now  persuading 
the  American  people  is  a  defense  we  need 
against  Communist  China. 

While  emphasizing  the  negotiability  of 
ABM  deployment  the  President  and  DOD 
witnesses  urge  an  expanded  Safeguard  sys- 
tem now.  In  spite  of  the  obvious  technical 
Inadequacies,  in  order  to  be  in  a  position  of 
"negotiating  from  the  strength"  at  SALT. 
The  expressed  fear  is  that  since  the  Soviet 
strategic  forces  are  growing  In  numbers, 
while  the  seven  billion  dollar  U.S.  strategic 
budget  is  only  buying  qualitative  improve- 
ments, the  Soviets  will  not  feel  under  suffi- 
cient military  pressure  to  negotiate  a  limita- 
tion of  strategic  arms  under  terms  accepta- 
ble to  the  US.  But  are  we  really  negotiating 
from  weakness?  Quite  apart  from  MIRV  de- 
nlovment,  the  status  nt  U.S.  vs.  Soviet  inter- 
continental strategic  defensive  forces  (as 
presented  on  February  20.  1970.  by  Secretary 
Laird)  Is  given  in  the  following  table: 


UNITED  STATES  VERSUS  SOVIET  INTEBCONTIHENTAL  STRATEGIC  OFFENSIVE  FORCES 


Sept.  1,1968  StpM.mS 

UnitidStstM  Soviet    UniMSMet  SovM 


ICMB  laundMrs l  0S4 

SLBM  Uunch«rt '{S6 

Total  tauncharj i.7io 

Intercontintntil  bomber* 'fit 

ToM  lortt  tosdinp  wMpem "^  OM~ 


900 
4S 


1,054 
656 


1,060 
110 


945 
150 


1,710 
5S1 


1,710 
140-145 


1.100 


4.200 


1,350 


This  belles  the  fact  that  the  U.S.  Is  In  an 
Inferior  position.  At  present  the  U.S.  Is  clearly 
ahead  by  a  large  factor  In  the  total  number 
of  deliverable  nuclear  warheads  while  the 
Soviets  are  ahead  in  terms  of  the  total  explo- 
sive power  of  their  weapons.  Under  current 
circumstances  neither  side  could  deliver  a 
first  strike  against  the  other  without  expos- 
ing Itself  to  a  retaliatory  blow  of  such  enor- 
mous magnitude  as  to  endanger  the  very 
survival  of  the  society  of  the  attacker.  How- 
ever, the  Soviets  appear  to  be  racing  ahead 
to  achieve  a  nuclear  "war  fighting"  capabil- 
ity and  the  U.S.  has  already  acquired  nuclear 
strategic  armaments  greatly  In  excess  of  those 
required  for  deterrent  purposes  only.  What 
better  time  could  there  be  for  both  sides  to 
attempt  to  freeze  strategic  armaments  near 
current  levels  rather  than  escalating  the  arms 
race  further  by  trying  to  negotiate  "from  a 
position  of  strength?" 

Once  the  Congress  approves  an  expanded 
Safeguard  under  the  announced  policy  to 
give  full  protection  against  Chinese  ICBM's 
it  will  be  difficult  for  the  U.S.  negotiators  to 
propose  ABM  levels  below  those  authorized 
at  home.  In  turn  the  Soviets  will  find  It  im- 
possible to  agree  to  ABM  levels  on  their  own 
below  those  proposed  by  the  U.S.  I  note  that 
current  Soviet  ABM  deployment  levels  consist 
of  only  the  few  Interceptors  and  associated 
radars  deployed  around  Moscow.  The  expand- 
ed Safeguard  system  now  before  the  Congress 
involves  more  interceptor  missiles  than  those 
deployed  around  Moscow  and  Is  technically 
much  more  advanced.  An  ABM  freeze  agreed 
at  SALT  at  a  level  no  lower  than  that  of  the 
expanded  Safeguard  system  would  thus  per- 
mit and  in  fact  encourage  the  Soviets  to 
further  expand  and  improve  tbeir  ABM  sys- 
tema. 


If  the  agreed  ABM  levels  are  high  then 
both  sides  will  Insist  on  higher  levels,  both 
qualitatively  and  quantitatively,  of  offensive 
arms  in  order  to  retain  their  deterrent  against 
the  other  country.  Thus  the  level  of  ABM  de- 
fenses which  may  be  agreed  on  at  SALT  ulti- 
mately will  control  the  limit  which  one  ha* 
any  hope  of  imposing  on  both  the  offensive 
and  defensive  strategic  tceapons  of  the  two 
nations. 

The  level  of  ABM  deployment  which  will 
t>e  agreed  on  at  SALT  Is  even  more  critical 
than  the  question  of  prohibition  on  MIRV 
testing  and  deployment  and  the  associated 
questions  of  verification  of  Ruch  a  MIRV  ban. 
A  highly  accurate  MIRV,  If  deployed,  can  only 
threaten  the  fixed  land-based  deterrent  of  the 
other  side;  for  example,  the  multiple  nuclear 
warheads  of  the  SS-9's  may  endanger  our 
Mln'iteman,  and  Soviet  fears  that  upgrading 
and  accuracy  of  the  U.S.  Poseidon  and  Min- 
uteman III  MIRV's  may  endanger  the  Soviet 
land-based  missile  silos  are  well  justified.  In 
contrast,  ABMs  threaten  to  Intercept  ballistic 
missiles  from  wherever  they  are  launched — 
land  or  sea —  and  therefore  will  raise  doubts 
on  the  effectiveness  of  the  entire  deterrent 
missile  force  of  each  country. 

The  terms  of  a  SALT  treaty  setting  a  level 
of  ABM  at  agreed  numbers  of  Interceptors 
or  radars  other  than  at  "zero"  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  police:  It  is  much  easier  to  assure 
compliance  with  provisions  which  prohibit 
a  weapons  system  entirely  than  with  a  spe- 
cific limit  on  the  number  of  weapons.  Once 
both  side*  have  agreed  to  ABM  levels  as  high 
as  those  of  the  advanced  phases  of  Safeguard, 
then  the  fears  of  clandestine  upgrading  of 
the  Soviet  ABM  system  into  an  even  larger 
system  sufficient  to  endanger  the  U.S.  deter- 
rent will  gain  In  aubstance.  Once  radars  m 
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sophisticated  as  the  Safeguard  M8R  are  ex- 
tensively deployed  around  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  once  other  components  of  a  "legal"  ABM 
system  are  widely  deployed,  then  clandestine 
upgrading  using  some  of  the  existing  parts 
of  the  air  defense  system  Is  much  harder  to 
prevent.  /  therefore  foresee  a  real  danger  that 
if  the  agreed  levels  of  ABM  deployment  at 
SALT  turn  out  to  be  no  lower  than  that  of 
the  expanded  Safeguard,  then  in  turn  we 
toill  be  unable  to  accept  a  freeze  on  the  quan- 
tity of  our  offensive  mistiles  or  a  ban  on 
MIRV  deployment  and  testing. 

Specifically,  the  objections  to  a  moratorium 
on  MIRV  deployment,  or  a  prohibition  of 
MIRV  under  SALT  voiced  by  DOD  witnesses 
m  the  past,  have  been  based  on  the  assertion 
that  MIRV's  are  required  to  penetrate  Soviet 
ABM.  While  I  conclude  that  such  statements 
have  no  technical  validity  at  present,  they 
may  become  valid  If  Increases  of  ABM  In  the 
Soviet  Union  are  permitted  or  In  fact  en- 
couraged at  SALT.  It  is  this  chain  of  events 
which  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  deci- 
sion to  expand  Safeguard  now  is  a  clear 
danger  to  the  entire  success  of  the  SALT 
talks,  both  In  regard  to  limiting  strategic 
offensive  and  defensive  missiles. 

V.   CONCI.T78ION 

There  can  no  longer  be  any  question  that 
ABM  has  escalated  and  will  continue  to 
escalate  the  nuclear  arms  race;  let  me  review 
some  recent  history:  Suspected  deplojrment 
of  ABM  by  the  Sovleu  has  given  the  Incentive 
for  U.S.  development  of  the  MIRV,  deploy- 
ment of  multiple  warheads  by  the  Soviets  has 
given  last  year's  justification  for  the  VS. 
deployment  decision  on  Safeguard,  the  pos- 
sible expanding  role  of  Safeguard  in  protect- 
ing our  cities  will  give  rise  to  Soviet  fears 
of  being  able  to  maintain  their  deterrent 
against  us,  the  possibility  of  Improving  the 
accuracy  of  American  MIRV's  with  which  we 
are  trying  to  counter  Soviet  ABM's  appears 
to  threaten  Soviet  missile  silos,  etc.  In  short, 
starting  from  the  concern  about  ABM  deploy- 
ment, the  world  la  embarking  on  the  next 
large  step  of  the  arms  race.  Yet  the  world 
has  now  strategic  nuclear  armament  stif- 
flclent  to  destroy  life  as  we  know  It  on  both 
the  European  and  North  American  conti- 
nents and  In  fact  to  endanger  survival  at 
the  entire  human  race.  The  various  argu- 
ments in  which  contrived  situations  are 
created  to  justify  even  further  expansion  of 
this  enormous  arsenal  in  the  name  of  "secu- 
rity" must  be  weighed  against  the  rerulting 
ever-increasing  danger  of  accident  and  in- 
advertent escalation  into  nuclear  war. 

SALT  extends  the  hope  to  freeze  nuclear 
strategic  arms  at  their  present  levels  which 
are  already  vastly  In  excess  of  those  required 
to  maintain  a  strategic  balance  between  the 
two  super  powers;  SALT  may  even  extend 
hope  for  reduction  from  these  levels.  I  have 
presented  technical  evidence  that  the  actual 
Safeguard  deployment  contrasts  sharply  with 
the  justification  stated  by  the  President,  that 
the  antl-Chlnese  rationale  for  Safeguard 
impedes  the  negotlablUty  of  ABM  levels  at 
SALT,  and  that  any  level  of  ABM  other  than 
a  very  minimal  one  will  endanger  seriously 
the  success  of  SALT  in  achieving  meaningful 
arms  limitation.  I  urge  that  the  Congress 
express  Its  Intent  to  bring  the  arms  race 
under  control  through  successful  SALT  nego- 
tiations by  rejecting  any  expansion  of  the 
Safeguard  ABM  system  at  this  critical  time. 

Opkstso  Statsmxnt  bt  Dr.  Hxasatr 
Scovnxs,  Js..  Aful  13,  1970 
Mr.  Chairman,  It  Is  a  great  pleasure  to 
come  before  your  Committee  again,  this  time 
as  a  private  citizen  after  having  met  with 
your  Committee  for  many  years  as  a  member 
of  the  Government.  In  this  connection,  I 
should  like  to  emphasize  that  any  stat«nents 
Z  may  make  here  today  are  my  own  pwsonal 
Tlews  and  do  not  neoessarUy  reflect  those  of 
the  Oarnegle  Endowment  for  DitaniattonAl 


Peace  for  whom  I  am  now  working  part- 
time.  Furthermore,  I  would  like  to  make  It 
clear  that  I  have  not  had  access  to  classified 
Government  documents  or  positions  on 
SALT,  and  so  what  I  say  should  not  In  any 
way  be  construed  as  describing  Its  views. 

I  have  been  asked  and  am  particularly 
pleased  to  be  able  to  present  to  you  my 
thoughts  on  the  subject  of  verification  since 
this  has  been  and  Lb  a  key  problem  In  achiev- 
ing arms  control.  Any  limitations  on  strategic 
arms,  whether  they  be  by  formal  agreement 
or  occur  as  a  result  of  mutual  understanding, 
must  be  able  to  be  verified  to  provide  confi- 
dence that  violations  which  would  endanger 
security  are  not  occurring.  Unless  this  confi- 
dence exists,  any  agreement  will  be  danger- 
ous, unstable,  and  probably  not  endure  for 
very  long. 

Verification  has  been  the  stumbling  block 
In  negotiating  almost  all  arms  control  agree- 
ments since  World  War  U.  The  cloeed  society 
In  the  Soviet  Union  has  always  fed  fears  In 
this  country  that  the  Soviets  might  use  an 
arms  control  agreement  to  restrict  a  U.S. 
wei^wns  program  while  allowing  the  Rus- 
sians to  continue  their  program  clandestinely 
to  the  point  of  achieving  a  military  advan- 
tage. A  classic  and  perhaps  over -emphasized 
example  of  this  problem  has  been  In  the 
negotiation  of  a  comprehensive  test  ban 
treaty.  The  U.S.  has  always  feared  that  the 
Soviets  could  derive  significant  military  gains 
by  underground  tests  which  could  not  be  dis- 
tinguished from  earthquakes  and  sought  In- 
spections to  clarify  the  nature  of  the  seismic 
events.  The  Soviet  Union  resisted  this  desire 
as  a  threat  to  their  society,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence no  agreement  on  banning  under- 
ground nuclear  teste  has  yet  been  achieved. 
In  evaluating  the  adequacy  of  any  verifi- 
cation procedures,  It  Is  Important  t»  empha- 
size that  It  Is  not  necessary  to  be  able  to 
detect  every  poeslble  violation  but  only  to 
have  the  ability  to  detect  violations  which 
could  significantly  affect  U.S.  security.  If  a 
nation  believes  that  there  Is  a  risk  of  the 
violation  being  discovered,  it  is  unlikely  that 
It  would  take  that  risk  tinless  the  violation 
provided  a  significant  gain.  Cheating  on  an 
ICBM  launcher  freeee  by  secretly  building  a 
dozen  or  even  a  hundred  missile  silos  makes 
no  sense  when  both  nations  already  have 
more  than  a  thousand  missiles. 

Any  arms  limitation  together  with  Its 
means  of  verification  should  also  be  designed 
to  avoid  cantlntial  alarms  that  violations 
were  occurring,  since  If  these  occurred  fre- 
quently the  value  of  the  agreement  could  be 
greatly  reduced.  Fears  of  minor  Infractions 
of  the  agreement  should  not  be  allowed  to 
become  a  source  of  major  international  inci- 
dents. This  can  be  avoided  as  much  by  proper 
phrasing  of  the  agreement  as  by  the  me- 
chanics of  verification  Itself. 

In  general,  arm  limitation  verification  pro- 
cedures are  divided  Into  two  categories.  The 
first  are  known  as  "national"  or  "unilateral" 
verification  techniques  which  do  not  require 
any  agreements  for  Inspection  within  the 
boundaries  of  another  nation.  The  second 
category  are  termed  "onslte  Inspections"  In 
which  a  nation  would  agree  to  allow  na- 
tionals of  another  country  to  Inspect  vrtthln 
Its  territories  to  determine  whether  a  vio- 
lation had  occurred.  Intermediate  to  these 
categories  would  be  thoee  situations  In  which 
both  sides  agreed  to  conduct  their  operations 
so  as  to  facilitate  verification  by  national 
means. 

Only  m  the  case  of  the  AntaSrctlc  Treaty 
has  the  Soviet  Union  allowed  the  use  of  on- 
site  inspections  to  verify  compliance  with  the 
treaty.  At  one  time  Chairman  Khrushchev 
agreed  In  principle  to  three  onslte  Inspec- 
tions per  year  within  the  Soviet  Union  to 
monitor  a  comprehensive  test  ban  treaty, 
but  at  that  time  the  U.S.  did  not  believe  three 
a  sufficiently  large  number.  Since  then  the 
Soviet  Union  has  withdrawn  that  offer.  All 
others  arms  control  agreements  which  have 


been  negotiated  have  relied  primarily  on  na- 
tional means  ol  verification.  The  limited  test 
ban  treaty  Is  monitored  by  such  national 
systems,  and  all  countries  have  a  high  de- 
gree of  confidence  that  significant  violations 
are  not  occurring.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
undertaking  In  the  outer  space  treaty  not  to 
place  nuclear  weapons  In  orbit  around  the 
earth.  General  Wheeler  in  testifying  in  sup- 
port of  that  obligation  said  that  he  favored 
reliance  on  national  means  since  he  did  not 
believe  that  the  Soviet  Union  could,  without 
U,S.  knowledge,  violate  this  provision  so  as 
to  obtain  a  significant  military  advantage. 
In  this  connection.  It  Is  Interesting  to  con- 
sider briefly  the  history  of  the  limited  test 
ban  treaty.  This  treaty  is  verified  by  highly 
sophisticated  scientific  national  techniques, 
and  I  believe  that  all  countries  have  a'^hlgh 
confidence  that  any  significant  violation  of 
this  treaty  could  be  detected.  Nevertheless 
on  several  occasions  since  the  treaty  came 
Into  effect  radioactive  material  from  vmder- 
ground  tests  has  been  detected  outside  the 
boundaries  of  the  country  In  which  the 
tests  were  held.  This  could  well  be  considered 
a  technical  violation  since  the  treaty  bans 
tests  which  cause  radioactive  debris  to  be 
present  outside  the  territorial  limits  of  the 
state  under  whose  control  the  explosion  is 
conducted.  While  these  occasslons  have  re- 
sulted In  exchanges  of  notes  and  requests  for 
eiq)lanatlon,  both  the  U.S.  and  the  Soviet 
governments  have  recognized  that  the  events 
did  not  threaten  either  nation's  security  nor 
did  they  significantly  Increase  the  health 
hazards  throughout  the  world.  As  a  conse- 
quence neither  nation  has  made  a  major 
International  Incident  out  of  these  possible 
technical  infractions.  However  It  Is  an  ex- 
ample of  where  the  wording  of  the  treaty 
was  sufficiently  ambiguous  as  to  permit  a 
difference  of  views  as  to  whether  violation 
had  occurred  even  though  the  verification 
procedures  were  quite  satisfactory.  Such  am- 
biguities In  treaty  language  should  be  avoided 
to  the  maximum  extent  poeslble.  without 
at  the  same  time  Incorporating  so  many 
technical  details  that  the  treaty  cotild  be- 
come Inoperable  as  a  result  of  unforeseen 
scientific  developments. 

Verification  Is  not  limited  to  arms  control 
agreements  but  Is  also  an  important  factor 
In  our  everyday  unilateral  national  security 
planning.  Decisions  that  are  made  on  ICBM 
force  levels,  on  whether  to  deploy  an  ABM, 
or  on  whether  to  develop  MIRVs  or  other 
penetration  aids  to  overcome  a  Soviet  ABM 
are  all  based  on  the  best  Information  nation- 
ally available  on  Soviet  armament  programs. 
In  this  day-to-day  unilateral  planning  it  Is 
not  enough  to  just  know  that  a  missile  has 
been  deployed.  One  must  also  know  the  char- 
acteristics of  that  missile  and  have  some 
basis  for  estimating  the  quantity  and  the 
timing  of  the  total  deployment  program. 
Thus,  the  Information  required  for  unilatoal 
planning  Is  much  more  difficult  to  obtain 
than  that  required  to  monitor  an  arms  limi- 
tation agreement  where  information  that  a 
single  missile  launcher  had  been  added  to 
the  force  would  be  all  that  might  be  required 
in  order  to  verify  that  the  arms  control  agree- 
ment was  not  being  abided  by. 

A  good  example  of  where  It  would  be  much 
easier  to  verify  satisfactorily  an  arms  ccm- 
trol  agreement  than  the  size  of  the  force  for 
tuillateral  planning  would  be  In  the  area  of 
mobile  ICBMs.  If ,  as  a  restilt  of  SALT,  it  were 
agreed  that  mobile  ICBMs  would  be  totally 
banned,  then  the  ability  to  detect  the  d^loy- 
ment  of  even  a  single  such  missile  wtmld  be 
sufficient  to  verify  whether  the  agreement 
was  being  abided  by.  It  would  not  be  neces- 
sary to  count  precisely  the  number  of  mobile 
missiles  deployed,  which  might  be  very  diffi- 
cult unless  one  had  instantaneous  observa- 
tion of  the  entire  Soviet  Union,  since  the 
missiles  could  otherwise  be  moved  from  one 
place  to  another  between  observations.  On 
the  other  hand  In  order  to  datannlns  for  our 
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unUateitJ  fore*  planning  whether  a  Soviet 
mobile  ICBM  force,  which  had  not  been  re- 
stricted by  an  agreement,  posed  a  threat,  one 
would  need  to  know  the  size  of  such  a  force. 
This  might  be  very  difflcult  to  accompllah 
with  suitable  relUbUlty. 

This  example  raises  another  point  which 
should  be  kept  in  mind  In  evaluating  the 
adequacy  of  verincauon  capablllUes  for  any 
arms  control  agreement.  First  one  must  al- 
ways evaluate  the  relaUve  risk  from  a  poe- 
slble  vloUtlon  against  the  rUk  which  might 
exist  If  no  arms  control  agreement  were 
achieved.  For  example,  the  risk  of  an  un- 
detected Soviet  vlolaUon  of  a  ban  on  mobUe 
ICBMs  which  the  US.  haa  no  plana  to  deploy 
woiUd  be  far  less  than  the  risk  of  no  agree- 
ment which  allowed  the  Sovleu  to  build  up 
a  force  of  undeterminable  slM  and  charac- 
teristics. Further  when  programs  are  pro- 
ceeding without  any  restrictions,  informa- 
tion on  the  nature  of  new  developmenU  and 
deployments  can  often  be  confusing  and  mla- 
leadlng  and  consequenUy  produce  less  than 
optimal  unilateral  U.S.  weapons  declalona. 

Finally,  adequate  verlflcaUon  of  UmlU- 
Uona  on  strategic  arms  Is  greaUy  slmpUfled 
at  this  tune  by  the  fact  that  both  sides  now 
hAve  such  large  forces  of  survivable  strategic 
weapons  that  any  clandestine  program  In 
Tlolatlon  of  a  treaty  would  have  to  be  very 
great  before  It  could  threaten  our  national 
security.  Not  only  are  the  number*  large  but 
there  are  also  several  different  types  of  sys- 
tems available  In  our  assured  destruction 
force.  I.e.,  submarine  launched  missiles. 
hardened  land-based  mlssUes.  and  Intercon- 
tinental bombers,  so  that  a  sudden  unex- 
pected threat  to  one  system  will  not  Jeopar- 
dize the  entire  second  strike  force.  Deterrence 
can  be  maintained  by  both  sides  despite 
large  changea.  either  quaUtatlve  or  quantl- 
taUve,  In  the  force  structure  of  either  side. 
For  example,  although  the  Soviets  have 
trebled  their  mlasUe  force  in  the  last  five 
year*  they  are  stUl  a  long  way  from  being 
able  to  prevent  the  U.S.  from  inflicting  wide- 
spread and  unacceptable  devastation  on  the 
Soviet  Union  In  retaliatory  attack.  Kven  If 
in  the  highly  unlikely  event  that  the  So- 
vlsu  succeeded  in  secreUy  developing  a 
BORV  mlsalle  force  which  could  destroy  all 
VS.  land-baaed  mlssUee,  the  VS.  would  still 
have  a  force  of  41  Polaris  submarlnee  each 
with  1«  mlsaUes,  only  a  amall  fraction  of 
which  would  be  required  to  devastate  the 
Soviet  Union. 

This  was,  however,  not  the  case  In  1960 
when  the  deterrent  force  reUed  almost  en- 
Ui«ly  on  vulnerable  boml>er8  and  had  only 
a  few  or  no  ICBlia.  Then,  even  a  small  incre- 
ment to  these  missile  forces  would  have  had 
very  significant  military  consequences.  Like- 
wise we  are  much  better  off  technlcaUy  to 
verify  by  national  means  the  size  and  char- 
acterUUcs  of  the  opposing  strategic  forces 
tK»n  in  the  SO-s.  WhUe  it  la  not  appropriate 
for  ma  to  discuss  our  technical  capabilities 
In  an  open  hearing.  I  am  sure  It  Is  no  secret 
that  our  capabilities  have  improved  mark- 
edly In  the  last  ten  years.  Had  they  not  so 
Improved.  It  would  not  have  been  possible 
for  Secretaries  McNamara,  CUlTord  and  Laird 
to  report  year  after  year  with  high  confi- 
dence on  the  size  of  the  Soviet  ICBM  force, 
submarine  force,  and  ABMs. 

Any  nation  which  attempts  to  violate  any 
arms  limitation  agreement  on  a  scale  suf- 
fSolent  to  obtain  a  significant  military  ad- 
vantage will  run  some  risk  of  being  de- 
tected. Detection  by  dlalllusloned  personnel 
or  dlselosure  of  the  violation  by  an  agent 
«»an  never  be  niled  out  for  even  the  most 
secret  program.  However,  such  sources  of  In- 
formation are  unreliable  and  cannot  be 
counted  on  by  the  U.S.  when  Its  vital  aecu- 
rtty  Interests  are  at  stake.  Therefore  since 
wUcatlon  capabilities  vary  greatly  for  dlf- 
tvnt  phaaes  of  the  weapons  development 
/  iyvtaw  anui  limitation  a^eementa  ahiwihl  b* 


designed  to  emphasize  those  phases  which 
are  at  the  same  time  easy  to  monitor  and 
critical  to  security. 

Research  and  development,  while  still  in 
the  laboratory,  could  rarely  be  reliably  de- 
tected by  either  any  type  of  natlopal  observa- 
tion system  or  any  acceptable  onalte  inspec- 
tion scheme.  Thus  It  Is  only  when  the  de- 
velopment reaches  the  teating  phaee  that 
strategic  we^xins  programs  become  observ- 
able and  provide  ofyportunltles  to  verify  re- 
strictions on  development  of  new  systems. 
Before  most  offensive  mlasUe  systems  can  be 
reliably  deployed,  they  require  extensive  tests 
at  long  range  so  that  they  can  be  observed 
beyond  the  borders  of  the  testing  nation.  The 
U.S.  has  been  able  to  observe  Soviet  ICBM 
tests  consistently  since  their  program  began 
In  1057.  Not  only  have  successive  Secretaries 
of  Defense  reported  on  the  number  of  missile 
firings  but  In  nutny  cases  on  the  character- 
istics of  the  weapons  being  developed  While 
defensive  Interceptor  mlssUes  do  not  travel 
such  long  distances,  the  high-powered  radars 
which  track  the  incocnlng  warhead  and  guide 
the  Interceptors  emit  radio  waves  which  can 
often  be  discernible  at  remote  locations. 
Since  much  testing  Is  relatively  easily  verifi- 
able. It  Is  frequently  a  good  point  In  the 
weapons  cycle  to  start  applying  limitations. 

The  production  of  strategic  weapons  Is 
again  more  difficult  to  observe.  Many  com- 
ponents can  be  produced  In  small  buildings 
and  even  a  complete  mlssUe  could  be  assem- 
bled m  structures  which  might  not  be  easily 
Identifiable.  National  means  of  verification 
might  locate  many  suspicious  structures,  and 
frequent  onslte  inspections  might  be  required 
to  provide  sufficient  confidence  that  viola- 
tions of  a  ban  on  production  were  not  oc- 
curring. For  ABM  systems  It  would  be  even 
more  difficult  since  the  missiles  are  smaller 
and  the  electronic  components  for  the  radars 
would  be  Indistinguishable  from  those  re- 
quired for  other  purposes  until  they  were 
flnaUy  assembled  in  the  deployed  radar.  The 
one  exception  would  be  the  production  of 
missile  launching  submarines  which  employ 
for  their  construction  large  and  relatively 
easily  identifiable  shipyard  facilities. 

Finally,  looking  at  the  last  stage  In  the 
weapons  cycle — deployment.  It  Is  relatively 
easy  to  observe  deployment  and  deitermlne 
changes  In  the  size  of  operationally  deployed 
systems.  To  simplify  the  verification  It  U 
usually  best  to  have  a  complete  ban  or  to 
freeae  the  number  at  existing  levels  rather 
than  agreeing  on  a  fixed  number  of  Items. 
After  a  freeze  has  been  achieved,  then  the 
levels  can  be  reduced  by  agreed  numbers. 

It  Is  often  not  so  easy  to  determine  the 
characterlsUcs  of  the  systems  deployed,  since 
many  of  these  are  Independent  of  the  ex- 
ternal configuration  of  the  hardware.  Once 
missiles  with  certain  capabilities  were  dem- 
onstrated and  proven  In  testing  and  particu- 
larly If  troop  training  were  obeerved,  ooe 
must  assume  that  they  could  be  deployed,  but 
it  wlU  frequently  be  impossible  to  know  how 
many  have  been  Incorporated  In  the  foroe 
and  what  wiU  be  their  real  operational  capa- 
bility. It  would,  for  example,  be  difficult  to 
verify  with  high  confidence  whether  a  new 
type  of  missile  was  being  substituted  for  an 
existing  one  or  whether  Improvements  were 
being  made  to  existing  systems.  Ilierefore, 
limitations  on  deployment  should  emphaslae 
numbers  of  weapons  rather  than  weapon 
characteristics. 

In  order  to  evaluate  the  ability  to  verify 
deployment  limitations.  It  is  necessary  to 
look  at  each  individual  strategic  weapons 
system.  For  the  purpose  of  discussion  today 
I  have  concentrated  on  those  systems  which 
would  be  most  critical  In  a  freeze  on  strate- 
gic offensive  and  defensive  weapons. 
Lain>-BaasD  icaM'a 
FUed  land-based  ICBMs  require  extensive 
laimch  Bite  construction  In  order  to  provide 
the  necessary  hardening  to  make  them  re- 
sistant to  blast  from  a  nuclear  explosion. 


This  construction  requires  many  months, 
and  therefore  ample  time  Is  available  to 
permit  its  detection.  In  presenting  his  FT  71 
Defense  Program,  Secretary  Laird  has  re- 
ported with  great  precision  the  numbers  of 
such  Soviet  launchers,  both  operational  and 
their  rate  of  construction,  each  year  since 
IBM.  While  in  theory  it  might  be  possible 
to  build  clandestinely  at  great  cost  in  time 
and  money  a  few  additional  launchers  using 
elaborate  camouSage  techniques,  such  a  vio- 
lation would  have  no  effect  on  U.S.  security 
since  they  would  be  an  Insignificant  addi- 
tion to  the  already  existing  large  forces  of 
more  than  a  thousand  ICBMs  on  both  sides. 
Therefore,  a  limitation  on  numbers  of  ICBM 
launchers  could  be  adequately  verified  by 
national  means  without  the  need  for  any 
supplementary  procedures. 

Mobile  land-based  missiles  would  be  more 
difficult  to  monitor,  but  even  these  require 
logistic  support  which  would  be  difficult  to 
conceal.  This  would  be  particularly  true  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  where  the  road  system 
is  limited  and  the  rail  system  well  known. 
If  large  numbers  were  already  deployed.  It 
might  be  hard  to  obtain  a  reliable  count  of 
the  number  of  such  missiles  since  the  mis- 
siles might  be  moved  between  observations. 
If  deployment  were  nonexistent  or  small  at 
the  time  the  agreement  was  reached,  then 
a  large  new  deployment  would  become  ap- 
parent Therefore,  a  total  ban  on  deployment 
of  such  systems  would  be  preferable,  since 
the  detection  of  even  one  would  constitute 
a  violation.  This  country  has  not  developed 
or  deployed  any  mobile  ICBMs  and  there  are 
no  reliable  reports  of  Soviet  deployment 
of  either  mobile  ICBMs  or  IRBMs,  although 
the  Russians  have  displayed  missiles  In  the 
Moscow  parades  which  they  claim  to  be 
mobile  ICBMs.  It  Is  highly  unlikely  that  the 
Soviets  could  secretly  deploy  the  many  hun- 
dreds of  mobile  ICBMs  which  would  be  re- 
quired to  affect  the  present  strategic  bal- 
ance, but  the  sooner  a  ban  took  effect  the 
easier  the  verification. 

STBMAaiNE-LAUNCHED     BALLISTIC     MISSILES 
(BLBltS) 

Submarines  which  have  large  numbers  of 
long  range  mlssUes  and  which  can  operate 
for  protracted  periods  at  long  distances  from 
their  home  ports  require  large  and  distinctive 
facilities  for  their  construction.  Secretary 
Laird  has  reported  in  his  FY71  Defense  Pro- 
gram that  the  Soviets  can  accommodate  12 
complete  hulls  at  two  different  shipyards. 
After  they  are  launched  they  require  many 
months  for  fitting  out,  during  all  of  which 
they  are  subject  to  observation.  To  have  a 
reliable  operational  capabUlty  they  must  be 
shaken  down  and  cruise  In  the  open  oceans. 
Secretary  Laird,  like  his  predecessors,  has  on 
several  occasions  ref>orted  with  confidence 
the  numbers  of  existing  Soviet  submarine- 
launched  missiles.  Again,  for  the  Sovleta  to 
Increase  their  present  relatively  smaU  but 
rapidly  growing  SLBM  force  without  U.S. 
knowledge  to  a  point  where  It  coiUd  signifi- 
cantly affect  U.S.  security  would  not  seem 
possible.  Therefore  a  ban  on  construction  of 
new  ballistic  missile  submarines  could  be 
verified  by  national  means. 
icniTS 

So  far  I  have  addressed  only  the  nimibers 
of  missiles  or  their  launching  platforms:  the 
number  of  nuclear  warheads  within  a  given 
mlasUe  Is  another  thing.  Since  a  single  large 
warhead  can  be  replaced,  without  changing 
the  external  conflg\iratlon  of  the  mlssUes, 
by  several  smaller  warheads  either  with  or 
without  a  capability  to  be  Individually  tar- 
getted  (MIRVs  or  MRVs) ,  It  Is  hard  to  vUual- 
Ize  how  the  U.S.  could  verify  by  national 
means  whether  a  deployed  mluUe  has  or  has 
not  multiple  warheads.  In  fact  even  onslte 
Inspection  to  make  this  determination  woiild 
be  difficult.  It  would  require  the  right  to  In- 
spect any  deployed  mlssUe  Including  those 
on  submarlnee.  on  svifficlently  short  notice 
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to  prevent  substitution  of  the  reentry  ve- 
hicle. The  Inspection  would  require  access 
Into  the  Interior  of  the  reentry  vehicle  or 
at  the  very  least,  the  use  at  close  range  of 
some  scientific  technique,  such  as  X-rays,  to 
determine  the  number  of  warheads  present. 
Such  lnsi>ectlon  would  almost  certainly  not 
be  acceptable  to  the  USSR.  If  the  Soviets 
required  similar  inspection  to  verify  that  the 
U.S.  was  not  secretly  deploying  MIRVs,  It  Is 
doubtful  that  the  U.S.  could  accept  it. 

Therefore,  If  MIRVs  are  to  be  controlled, 
every  effort  should  be  made  to  limit  testing 
as  well  as  deployment.  At  the  present  time, 
neither  the  U.S.  nor  the  USSR  have  fully 
developed  and  tested  a  MIRV  system  with 
sufficient  accuracy  and  rellablUty  to  provide 
a  first  strike  capabUlty.  The  Soviets  began 
testing  MRVs  on  the  SS9  In  Augtist  1068, 
and  President  Nixon  in  the  summer  of  1060 
stated  that  the  "footprint"  of  the  Russian 
MRV  Indicates  that  they  may  happen  to  faU 
In  a  pattern  compsutible  to  the  area  covered 
by  a  complex  of  three  Mlnuteman  sites. 
However,  Dr.  John  Foster,  DDR&E.  has  stated 
on  February  34,  1070  that  the  Soviets  "have 
not  demonstrated  to  us  the  flexlbUlty  neces- 
sary to  target  each  warhead  at  a  different 
Mlnuteman  silo."  All  Mlnuteman  sites  do  not 
have  the  same  spacing  so  that  the  Soviets 
would  require  the  ability  to  vary  the  foot- 
print reliably  and  accurately  If  they  were  to 
have  a  capability  to  wipe  out  the  entire 
Mlnuteman  force. 

The  U.S.  started  a  two-year  program  to 
test  first  generation  MIRVs  for  the  Poseidon 
and  Mlnuteman  III  mlssUes  also  In  August 
1968,  and  E>OD  officials  have  announced  that 
the  Mlnuteman  m  will  begin  to  be  fielded  In 
June  1070  and  the  Poseidon  become  opera- 
tional In  January  1971.  While  U.S.  officials 
have  emphasized  that  the  accuracy-yield 
combination  of  these  first  MIRVs  will  not 
be  sufficient  to  provide  a  first  strike  coun- 
terforce  capability,  the  Soviets  may  be  con- 
cerned that  the  first  U.S.  systems  might  have 
such  a  capablUty.  Fortunately  the  Soviets 
should  be  able  to  satisfy  themselves  that  the 
U.S.  was  not  deploying  MIRVs  in  violation 
of  a  ban.  since  it  Is  hard  to  conceive  how  the 
US.,  with  Its  open  society,  could  place  MIRVs 
In  a  large  part  of  its  force  without  detection. 
CertaliUy  we  should  not  prejudge  the  decision 
for  the  Soviets  and  conclude  that  controls 
on  MIRVs  are  unverlfiable  because  the  VS. 
program  has  proceeded  too  far.  There  Is  still 
time,  but  maybe  only  a  Uttle,  to  prevent  de- 
ployment of  MIRVs  if  a  ban  on  testing  and 
deployment  can  be  achieved  soon. 

What  are  the  opportunities  for  the  U.S. 
to  verify  a  ban  on  MIRV  and  MRV  testing? 
(MRV  testing  would  probably  also  have  to  be 
banned  to  be  confident  that  these  were  not 
confused  with  MIRVs).  Since  the  type  of 
MIRV  which  could  threaten  the  fixed  land- 
based  missile  force  is  one  which  has  a  re- 
liable capability  for  destroying  hardened 
ICBM  sites,  i  e.,  a  MIRV  with  high  accuracy 
and  high  yield,  I  believe  verification  is  possi- 
ble. In  order  to  achieve  such  a  capablUty  It 
wlU  be  necessary  to  test  at  full  range  and  at 
as  near  operational  conditions  as  possible. 
Such  tests  can  be  monitored  to  determine 
the  number  of  reentry  vehicles.  No  nation 
would  replace  existing  reUable  mlssUes  and 
consider  initiating  a  nuclear  war  with  a 
missile  which  had  only  been  partially  tested. 
Planners  would  demand  high  confidence  on 
the  reUablUty  and  accuracy  of  the  full  sys- 
tem before  risking  national  suicide  by  carry- 
ing out  a  first  strike. 

Tests  In  which  only  one  of  the  multiple 
warheads  was  allowed  to  separate  would  be 
useful  for  development  but  not  satisfactory 
for  proving  out  the  complete  system.  Such 
tests  would  In  any  case  probably  raise  sus- 
picions. Likewise,  simulated  tests  In  space  or, 
as  has  been  suggested  In  analogy  to  the  pro- 
posal for  evading  the  Nuclear  Test  Ban 
Treaty,  "tests  behind  the  moon"  would  be 
equally  unsatisfactory.  Elaborate  schemes  for 


clandestine  testing  will  undoubtedly  be  put 
forward  as  they  were  In  the  case  of  nuclear 
weapons  testing,  but  even  vkith  much  simpler 
systems  than  MIRVs,  military  planners  like 
to  see  full  operational  testing  before  under- 
taking deployment.  For  example,  even  more 
than  five  years  after  development  testing 
has  been  completed  on  the  Polaris  A3  MRV 
system,  the  military  are  claiming  that  addi- 
tional firings  of  the  complete  system  are 
essential  to  maintain  confidence  In  the  op- 
erational capablUty  of  the  system.  Based  on 
past  experience  Soviet  mlUtary  are  even  more 
stringent  In  their  reqiUrements  for  fuU  op- 
erational testing  than  the  UJS.  It  is  most 
unUkely  that  the  Soviets  could  without  U.S. 
knowledge  violate  a  MIRV-MRV  test  ban 
to  the  extent  that  they  would  be  In  a  posi- 
tion to  deploy  a  MIRV  system  which  would 
be  sufficiently  reUable  and  acctirate  to 
threaten  to  destroy  the  entire  Mlnuteman 
force. 

LONG-RANGE  BOUBEBS 

The  Soviets  have  no  known  present  pro- 
gram for  deploying  a  new  truly  intercon- 
tinental bomber.  If  they  were  to  undertake 
such  a  deployment  In  violation  of  a  ban 
It  Is  almost  certain  that  the  force  would  be 
detected  before  It  had  reached  a  significant 
size.  Bombers  are  not  easy  to  conceal,  and 
U.S.  authorities  have  known  with  confidence 
and  pubUcly  reported  the  size  of  the  Soviet 
bomber  force  since  the  mld-fiftlee.  Sugges- 
tions have  been  made  that  they  would  mas- 
querade such  a  force  \inder  the  guise  of  a 
supersonic  transport  which  could  be  rapidly 
converted  to  a  bomber.  Both  Generals  LeMay 
and  Power  have  frequently  emphasized  that 
a  bomber  force  which  does  not  train  and 
carry  out  realistic  simulated  operations  Is 
of  almost  no  value.  It  Is  Inconceivable  that 
the  Soviets  cotUd  create  secretly  an  opera- 
tionally capable  bomber  force  which  could 
provide  any  serious  additional  threat  to  U.S. 
security. 

ABMS 

Finally,  going  to  strategic  defensive  sys- 
tems, I  shaU  concentrate  on  ABMs,  since  they 
pose  the  most  serious  potential  threat  to 
our  confidence  in  our  strategic  deterrent 
forces  and  since  they  are  the  system  of  most 
Interest  In  any  strategic  arm  limitation 
agreement.  In  1966  Secretary  McNamara  pub- 
Ucly announced  that  we  had  clear  evidence 
that  the  Soviets  were  buUdlng  an  ABM  sys- 
tem around  Moscow,  and  the  progress  of  this 
system  has  been  reported  on  since  at  regu- 
lar Intervals.  Secrertary  Laird  has  recently 
reix>rted  that  a  ntimber  of  the  complexes  in 
this  system  were  only  brought  to  opera- 
tional status  this  past  year.  Furthermore  both 
Secretaries  Clifford  and  Laird  were  even  able 
to  report  that  the  deployment  had  been 
reduced  In  scope  from  that  orlglnaUy  plan- 
ned but  that  the  Soviets  are  continuing  to 
press  forward  with  R  &  D  on  a  more  ad- 
vanced system.  Secretary  Laird  also  referred 
to  large  Soviet  phased  array  radars  for  track- 
ing and  warning.  I  am  confident,  and  these 
statements  are  a  pubUc  substantiation,  that 
we  are  now  capable  of  verifying  a  freeze 
on  the  deployment  of  ABM  systems  fmd  that 
any  violation  could  be  detected  weU  In  ad- 
vance of  their  becoming  operational. 

ABMs  to  cope  with  the  sophisticated  type 
threat  of  which  the  U.8.  Is  capable  are  com- 
pUcated  and  large  syBtems.  They  require 
large  radars  which  have  a  high  vlslblUty, 
have  a  long  lead  time  for  construction  and 
which,  furthermore,  must  radiate  energy 
continuously  If  they  are  to  be  of  any  value. 
In  addition,  an  ABM  system  requires  large 
numbers  of  high  performance  defensive  mls- 
sUes If  It  is  not  to  be  saturated.  Extensive 
training  exercises  must  be  carried  out  to 
develop  operational  competence.  All  these 
factors  greaUy  faclUUte  the  verlflcaUon  of 
a  freeze  on  ABMs. 

The  greatest  problem  In  this  area  could  be 
tlie  confusion  between  syvtems  designed  for 


defense  against  aircraft  with  those  for  de- 
fense against  ballistic  missiles  of  the  former 
were  not  controUed.  For  example,  during  the 
early  oonstruotlon  period  there  was  sotne 
doubt  as  to  whether  the  so-caUed  Talllxm  air 
defense  system  was  for  ABM  purposes  or  not. 
However,  as  deployment  proceeded,  it  became 
more  and  more  clear  that  It  was  for  defense 
against  aircraft. 

Nevertheless,  fears  stlU  exist  that  the 
Tallinn  or  other  air  defense  systems  might 
be  upgraded  to  provide  an  ABM  capability 
without  our  knowledge.  In  evaluating  this 
risk  It  Is  Important  to  realize  that  any  air 
defense  system  may  have  some  Umited  capa- 
bUlty to  shoot  down  an  Incoming  missile.  To 
be  a  threat  to  a  retaliatory  attack  of  which 
the  U.S.  is  capable  and  thereby  erode  the  de- 
terrent It  must,  however,  have  an  extremely 
high  capablUty.  Its  radars  must  be  able  to 
handle  rapidly  large  numbers  of  Incoming 
targets  and  must  also  be  defended.  The  mis- 
siles must  have  a  high  acceleration  to  avoid 
the  necessity  of  committing  the  defense  be- 
fore the  radar  has  determined  the  nature  of 
the  Incoming  objects.  President  Nixon  has 
stated  when  the  Safeguard  decision  was  first 
made  that  the  heaviest  defense  system  con- 
sidered, an  ABM  system  designed  to  protect 
cities  from  a  Soviet  type  threat,  could  not 
prevent  a  catastrophic  level  of  U.S.  fataUtles. 
Clearly  a  Soviet  system  to  cope  with  the  even 
larger  U.S.  threat  cannot  be  built  by  clan- 
destinely upgrading  existing  air  defense  sys- 
tems. New  or  large  numbers  of  greatly  im- 
proved radars,  new  mlssUes,  new  command 
and  control  systems  and  new  radar  defense 
systems  would  be  required  if  the  Soviet  anti- 
aircraft systems  were  to  be  turned  Into  even 
a  partlaUy  effective  ABM.  Extensive  troop 
training  would  be  needed  to  develop  opera- 
tional effectiveness.  Such  a  program  wotUd 
undoubtedly  be  detected  with  plenty  of  lead 
time  to  incorporate  counter-measures  to  per- 
mit penetration  of  such  a  system.  The  U.S. 
already  has  developed  and  tested  MCRVs  ca- 
pable of  penetrating  an  ABM  system,  and 
these  could  be  deployed  In  an  emergency 
much  more  rapidly  than  a  Soviet  ABM. 

Thtis  It  would  appear  that  the  limitations 
on  ABMs  to  low  or  zero  levels  can  be  ad- 
equately verified  by  national  mecms.  WhUe 
some  fears  might  arise  about  the  upgrading 
of  Soviet  defense  systems,  it  is  beUeved  that 
the  risk  to  our  security  from  such  a  secret 
program  would  be  less  than  if  there  were  no 
limitations  on  ABMs.  It  would  be  preferable 
to  ban  ABMs  or  restrict  them  to  very  low 
levels,  since  In  these  Instances,  radar  de- 
ployments could  be  limited  and  thus  facili- 
tate verification. 

In  summary:  Quantitative  limitations  on 
the  deployment  of  the  key  strategic  weapons 
systems  can  be  adequately  verified  by  na- 
tional means. 

Limitations  on  the  testing  of  all  multiple 
reentry  vehicles  can  be  adequately  verified 
by  national  means  and  should  be  sought  Im- 
mediately together  with  a  ban  on  MIRV  de- 
ployment If  MIRVs  are  to  be  controUed.  It 
is  not  yet  too  late  to  achieve  such  limitations 
since  MIRV  systems  which  are  sufficiently 
reliable  and  accurate  to  threaten  hardened 
ICBM  sites  are  not  yet  fully  tested  and  de- 
ployable  and  since  the  VS.  could  not  secretly 
deploy  MIRVs. 

ABM  deployment  limitations  at  zero  or 
low  levels  can  also  be  verified.  Any  upgrad- 
ing of  existing  air  defense  systems  whlcli 
could  escape  detection  woiUd  not  provide  aa 
ABM  capcU>Ulty  which  could  seriously  de- 
grade the  UJS.  deterrent. 

In  Ught  of  existing  national  verlflcatlan 
capablUtlas,  the  large  numbers  of  wei^Kina 
on  each  aide,  and  the  Insensltlvlty  of  each 
side's  deterrent  to  relatively  large  force 
changes,  I  am  confident  that  an  agreement 
can  be  designed  which  would  significantly 
limit  strategic  armaments  and  In  fact  in- 
crease real  security. 
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REFUGEES  AND  CIVILIAN  WAR 
CASUALTIES  IN  LAOS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  more  distressing  aspects  of  the  war  In 
Laos  is  the  plight  of  the  Laotian  people, 
who.  like  their  neighbors  elsewhere  in 
Indochina,  are  paying  a  heavy  toll  not 
only  from  insurgent  attack,  but  also  from 
the  nature  of  our  own  mihtary  activi- 
ties. As  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Sub- 
committee on  Refugees,  there  Is  little 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  escalation  of 
these  military  activities  is  following  the 
familiar  pattern  of  Vietnam  In  the  de- 
struction of  the  countryside,  the  genera- 
tion of  refugees,  and  the  occurrence  of 
civilian  war  casualties.  The  siibcommit- 
tee  Is  pursuing  this  significant  aspect  of 
our  involvement  in  Laos,  and.  as  I  sug- 
gested last  week.  will.  It  is  hoped,  hold 
hearings  within  the  very  near  future. 

Some  recent  press  articles  detail  the 
current  situation  among  the  people  in 
Laos.  Because  of  the  broad  congressional 
and  public  interest  in  this  matter.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  articles  from 
the  March  14  issues  of  the  Christian  Sci- 
ence Monitor  and  the  Manchester 
Guardian  weekly,  from  the  New  York 
Times  of  March  15.  from  the  Washing- 
ton Post  of  March  26.  from  the  Washing- 
ton Evening  Star  of  March  27.  from  Life 
magazine  of  April  3.  and  from  the 
Washingrton  Sunday  Star  of  April  19.  be 
printed  In  the  Ricou). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
fFrom  the  Chrtatlan  Sclenc«  Monitor.  Ifar. 

14.  1970) 
What  VS.  Boiowo  Frsu  Lnu  to  Laotiaks 
(By  Daniel  Souttwrlmnd) 
Bam  Nom  Xat,  Laos. — Tb«  old  woman  lald 
she  h»d  been  through  sever*!  wars  but  that 
thlA  was  the  most  deetructive  and  terrify- 
lug — because  of  the  bombing. 

•In  the  other  wars,  I  didn't  have  to  leave 
my  home."  she  said. 

"When  the  soldiers  came  on  the  ground  to 
Oght,  I  wasn't  so  afraid."  she  said.  'But  when 
they  came  In  airplanes,  It  was  terrible." 

Hie  70-year-old  Lao  woman  was  one  of 
some  14.000  refugees  evacuated  from  the 
Plain  of  Jars  prior  to  the  Feb.  21  recovery  of 
that  area  by  North  Vietnamese  forces  and  the 
Lao  rebels,  the  Pathet  Lao. 

Few  civilian  inhabitants.  If  any.  were  left 
in  the  Plain  of  Jara  following  the  evacuation 
of  the  refugees. 

In  IBflO.  the  plateau  Itself  and  lU  sur- 
rounding ridges  and  valleys  had  supported 
an  estimated  150.000  people.  But  a  decade  of 
war  haa  taken  lu  toll. 

The  old  woman  and  some  760  other  persons 
from  her  native  village  were  moved  by  plane 
and  then  by  truck  last  month  to  this  refugee 
camp  with  Its  bamboo-and-straw  huts,  about 
40  miles  east  of  Vientiane. 

am  powzx  axontscTiD 
The    correspondent    visited    four    refugee 
camps  and  talked  wtth  refugees  from  aU 
different  locatlona  In  and  around  the  Plain 
of  Jan. 

After  questioning  a  large  number  of  them. 
It  was  poaslble  to  get  a  picture  of  the  deva- 
station unleashed  by  American  fighter- 
bombers  In  northeastern  Laos  over  the  past 
two  years,  and  It  la  not  a  pretty  one. 

After  the  United  States  halted  Its  bomb- 
ing of  North  Vietnam  on  Nor.  I.  1948,  It 
stepped  up  as  much  as  10-fold  Its  bombing 
raids— support  which  started  on  a  minor 
scale  m  mid- 1964 — against  Pathet  Lao-occu- 
ptod    northeastern    Laos.    The    number    of 


bombing  sorties  by  United  States  Air  Porce 
and  Navy  jets  rose  to  as  many  as  300  a  day. 

This  bombing  campaign,  code-named  Bar- 
rel Roll.  Is  separate  from  the  other,  more- 
publlctzed  campaign  The  latter,  code-named 
Steel  "Hger,  Is  directed  against  the  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  Trail  in  southern  Laos. 

The  refugees  said  about  9  out  of  10  of  the 
bombing  strikes  flown  over  the  past  two 
years  In  the  Plain  of  Jars  area  were  carried 
out  by  American  Jets  and  the  rest  by  pro- 
peller-driven Royal  Lao  Air  Porce  T-28s. 

In  most  areas  of  the  plain,  the  bombing 
forced  the  people  to  move  out  of  their  homes 
and  Into  trenches,  caves,  and  bunkers  where 
they  lived  for  the  moat  part  for  two  years. 

HDODf   BT    OAT 

They  threw  corrugated  Iron  over  the 
trenches  and  covered  It  with  dirt,  topped 
with  branches  for  camouflage.  Many  said  they 
ventured  out  to  farm  only  at  night  because 
of  the  bombing. 

By  all  accounte.  the  situation  has  been 
somewhat  similar  for  the  estimated  193,000 
people  living  In  Houa  Han.  or  Sam  Neua 
Province  to  the  northeast  of  the  Plain  of 
Jars,  although  Information  Is  more  difficult 
to  come  by  on  that  area. 

One  Western  diplomat  reported,  however, 
that  In  some  areas  of  that  province  "whole 
communities  are  living  underground." 

It  has  been  a  similar  story  also  for  vil- 
lagers living  In  the  vicinity  of  the  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  Trail  in  southeastern  Laos,  where 
refugees  and  North  Vietnamese  prisoners  and 
defectors  say  many  Tillages  have  been  de- 
stroyed. 

In  all  of  these  placea,  the  bombing  stepped 
up  greatly  after  the  ceasatlon  of  the  attacks 
against  North  Vietnam. 

In  the  Plain  of  Jars  area,  the  bombing 
destroyed  the  main  towns  of  Xlen  Khouang. 
Khang  Khay,  and  Pmongsavan.  The  refugees 
said  the  bombs  flattened  many  villages  In 
and  around  the  plain  and  heavUy  damaged 
others.  They  said  no  villages  they  knew  of 
escaped  the  bombing. 

The  refugees  said  they  wen  sometlTnes 
forced  to  leave  their  villages  and  bunkers 
to  do  porterage — carrying  rice  and  ammu- 
nition— for  the  Pathet  Lao  and  North  Viet- 
namese. But  they  added  that  In  many  bomb- 
ing raids  there  w«re  no  Pathet  Lao  or  North 
Vietnamese  troops  nsar  thalr  vUlafw. 


'My  wife  and  tliree  children  were  killed." 
said  a  man  In  his  thirties.  "There  were  no 
troops  I  Pathet  Lao  or  North  Vietnamese) 
anywhere  near  our  village." 

All  this  raises  some  basic  questions  about 
the  bombing  in  northeastern  Laos.  What 
has  been  Its  purpose? 

It  U  Impossible  to  get  the  United  States 
Oovenunent  side  of  the  picture  In  any  de« 
tall  because  American  officials  refuse  to  dis- 
cuss except  In  the  vaguest  generalities  the  ac- 
tivity In  Laos. 

PILOTS    PLXOGKO    TO    SXCaXCT 

The  pilots  who  fly  the  raids  from  air  bases 
In  Thailand  and  South  Vietnam  and  from 
carriers  In  the  Oulf  of  Tonkin  are  under  In- 
structions not  to  dlactiss  the  details  of  their 
missions. 

For  years,  the  United  SUtes  maintained 
the  flctlon  that  It  was  only  flying  "armed 
reoonnalssance"     missions     over     northern 


■AIDS  DAiLT  oa  omNXB 

As  the  bombing  Incrs—ed.  they  said,  the 
troops  moved  farther  away  ftom  the  popu- 
lated areas. 

In  1969.  they  said  thsy  saw  the  bombars 
every  day  when  the  weather  was  clear,  some- 
times BO  often  they  oould  not  count  the 
number  of  raids.  The  planes  tended  to  fire 
at  anything  that  moved,  they  aald. 

For  the  most  part,  however,  the  ttackars 
apparently  spared  their  btiflaloes  and  cows, 
although  some  refugees  felt  that  even  these 
were  sometimes  targeu. 

One  man  aald  he  narrowly  escaped  being 
blasted  to  pieces  on  six  separata  occasions 
when  bombs  fell  near  his  hols,  ssveral  times 
knocking  him  unconscious.  But  whUs  hs  ••• 
oaped  death,  there  was  one  thing  he  oould 
not  escape— fear.  It  stalked  him  day  in  and 
day  out. 


cnriLiAif  Tsaaoaa 

Soms  refugees  aald  they  moved  four  or  five 
tlmas.  each  tlms  farther  away  from  tbelr 
vUlages.  to  sscape  the  bombing.  But  tba 
bombs  always  followed  them.  Kren  at  night 
the  bombers  came,  and  flnally,  even  the  rloe 
flelds   were   bombed. 

■miere  wasnt  a  night  wham  w«  want  to 
sleep  that  we  thought  we'd  Uve  to  sse  Xbm 
momlng.**  said  one  refugee.  "And  ttiars 
wasnt  a  morning  wban  we  got  up  and 
thought  we'd  Uve  to  sss  tiM  nl^t." 

"It  WM  tsRlble  UTtag  la  those  holes  In  ths 
ground."  aald  another.  "We  nsvar  saw  tlia 
■un.  Our  hair  was  falling  oat." 


The  meet  c&ndld  official  acknowledgment 
that  something  other  than  "renonnBlissnns" 
was  going  on  came  In  President  Nixon's 
March  6  statement  when  he  said  for  the  first 
time  that  the  United  States  had  been  flying 
"combat  support  missions"  In  northern  Laos 
when  requested  to  do  so  by  the  Royal  Lao 
Government. 

"The  level  of  our  air  operations  has  In- 
creased only  as  the  number  of  North  Viet- 
namese In  Laos  and  the  level  of  their  ag- 
greaaton  has  been  Increased,"  the  President 
said.  

MU1LBVT   ADMlll&U 

On  this  point,  there  Is  no  question  that 
there  has  been  a  continuing  North  Vietnam- 
ese buildup  In  northeastern  Laoe.  This  bxilld- 
up  has  been  In  direct  violation  of  the  1963 
Geneva  accords  and  has  allowed  the  Pathet 
Lao,  heavily  supported  by  the  North  Vlet- 
nameee,  to  solidify  their  control  there. 

But  has  the  bombing  been  a  Justifiable  or  ^ 
effective  response?  A  number  of  well-quail-  x 
fied  military  sources  feel  the  bombing's  ef- 
fecUveness  in  cutting  enemy  supply  lines  and 
slowing  down  the  North  Vietnamese  has  been 
in  general  greatly  exaggerated.  Just  as  It  so 
often  had  been  In  both  North  and  South 
Vietnam. 

BOOaCBaAMO  OTCCTT 

According  to  the  refugees  from  the  Plain 
of  Jars,  the  iMmblng  may  even  have  had  a 
boomerang  effect  In  some  areas. 

One  refugee  said  that  as  the  bombing  In- 
creased, the  Pathet  tAO  forces  In  his  dis- 
trict started  getting  more  volunteers,  whose 
attitude  was  "better  to  die  a  soldier  than 
to  stay  at  home  waiting  for  the  the  airplanes 
to  kill  you." 

He  also  aald  the  bombing  tended  to 
heighten  the  fighting  spirit  of  the  Pathet 
Lao— no  mean  achievement  given  the  Lao 
propensity  for  avoiding  battle. 

Whatever  the  effects  of  the  bombing  on 
enemy  military  forces  in  Laos— still  a  sub- 
ject for  much  debate— there  Is  no  doubt  as 
to  Its  effecUveness  In  completely  disrupting 
dvlUan  life. 

TaANSPOBTATION     RALTXD 

Whereas  the  North  Vietnamese  and  the 
Pathet  Lao  soldiers  are  capable  of  moving 
Into  the  protection  of  the  forests  and  living 
off  suppUes  shipped  In  from  neighboring 
North  Vietnam,  the  clvlUana  are  tied  to  theU 
rice  fields,  their  Uvestock.  and  the  rest  of 
their  belongings  and  are  thus  expoeed  more 
ooxMtantly  to  the  bombing  than  the  soldiers. 

A  refugee  from  Phongsavan  said  the 
*wiir»hing  put  a  halt  to  all  civilian  motorlaed 
transportation  In  his  district  and  caused 
markets  to  open  only  In  the  predawn  dark- 
ness and  to  close  before  sunrise.  Schools 
were  destroyed,  and  there  was  a  general 
shortage  of  everything  from  clothing  to  bi- 
cycle parts. 

Somrstlmas  It  took  soma  prodding  and  a 
lot  of  patience  to  get  the  refugees  to  talk 
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about  aU  this,  and  It  appeared  to  me.  In 
fact,  that  some  of  them  had  been  told  not 
to  talk  about  It. 

Many  of  the  wounded,  the  refugees  said, 
had  chosen  to  stay  behind  with  the  Pathet 
Lao  and  not  to  come  south  with  them. 

Although  the  bombs  no  longer  are  fall- 
ing on  these  people,  pieces  of  the  war  are 
still  with  them.  They  have  taken  the  de- 
bris cast  down  by  the  warplanes  and  turned 
It  into  tools  and  ImplemenU. 

How  do  they  feel  about  the  bombing  now? 

It  Is  difficult  to  say.  One  refugee  said 
the  Pathet  Lao  had  told  them:  "America 
Is  very  far  away,  and  the  Americans  have 
come  to  kill  the  people  of  Laos  and  colo- 
nize our  coiontry.  You  should  be  very  angry 
with  the  Americana." 

BZrUGXBS   AXX  ntlXMDLT 

But  If  you  go  Into  their  crowded  camps, 
the  refugees  will  be  friendly  and  fairly  open 
after  a  while,  providing  there  are  no  gov- 
ernment officials  or  soldiers  around.  They 
are  attractive  and  Intelligent  people,  quick 
to  laugh  at  a  Joke,  naturally  polite  and  hos- 
pitable, and  they  vrlll  ahare  their  fl«h,  rloe, 
and  tea  with  you. 

But  they  have  a  list  of  grievances. 

They  complain  that  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency-supported  army  of  Gen.  Vang 
Pao  conscripted  many  of  their  only  remain- 
ing sons.  There  are  few  young  and  able  men 
In  these  refugee  camps,  and  many,  of  course, 
are  sUU  with  the  Pathet  Lao. 

They  complain  that  the  stdfllng  lowland 
climate  Is  too  hot  for  them,  and  that  the 
farmland  they  now  are  clearing,  given  by 
the  Laotian  Government,  Is  not  as  good  as 
the  land  they  left  behind  In  the  plateau. 

And  there  Is  a  problem  of  money. 

The  only  currency  many  of  the  refugees 
had  when  they  came  out  of  the  Plain  of 
Jars  was  Pathet  Lao  money,  and  It  is  worth- 
less now.  On  the  back  of  the  500-klp  notes 
they  carry  there  Is  a  scene  showing  Pathet 
t^n  antiaircraft  gunners  shooting  down 
American  planes. 

)From  the  Manchester  Guardian.  Mar.  14. 
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THE   Laotuns    Caught    d»    the    Cxosanu 

(By  Ian  Wright) 

People  write  about  Laoe  as  if  It  were  a 
sort  of  comic  kingdom,  a  fun-loving  Rurl- 
tanla-on-the-Mekong,  a  never-never  Uoid 
where  generals  prefer  to  make  love  not  war, 
and  where  none  of  the  parties  In  the  conflict 
really  wishes  to  press  for  conclusions.  If  this 
U  half  the  truth  (and  sometimes  in  sleepy 
Vientiane  It  seems  so) ,  then  the  other  half — 
the  life  Uved  In  that  part  of  the  country 
controlled  by  the  Pathet  Lao,  the  Commu- 
nist-Inspired Insurgents — ^Is  a  less  Jolly  story. 

The  Pathet  Lao  do  not  encoiutige  repcMters 
to  visit  them.  And  so  not  much  Is  read  about 
life  In  their  areas.  But  with  the  forced 
evacuation  last  month  of  Lao  villagers  from 
the  Plain  of  Jars,  thousands  of  people  who 
used  to  be  governed  by  the  Pathet  Lao  have 
been  shifted  west  In  the  teeth  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  advance. 

A  couple  of  thousand  of  these  people  are 
living  in  one  of  several  camps  not  far  from 
Vientiane,  and  until  last  September  they 
Uved  under  Pathet  Lao  rule.  To  say  they 
are  now  happy  wovild  be  an  overstatement, 
but  they  appear  to  be  profoimdly  reUeved. 
In  effect,  they  have  come  out  of  heU:  their 
heU  was  not  the  overweening  Pathet  IMO 
regime,  which  they  foimd  onerous  enough 
and  disliked,  but  the  continuous  heU  of  the 
bombing — most  of  It  by  American  Jet  air- 
craft. 

They  Uved  on  the  east  side  of  the  Plain 
of  Jars,  and  since  1966  have  been  subject 
to  raids.  In  1967  and  1968  the  raids  got 
worse.  In  the  last  months  before  they  were 
'liberated"  they  were  oampelled  to  live  In 


caves,  hvdly  daring  to  come  out  Into  the 
dayUght  for  fear  of  the  bombing. 

This  refugee  village  was  chosen  at  random. 
The  people  were  conservative  and  somewhat 
reluctant  to  blame  the  Laotian  Government 
who  were  now  their  guardians  and  only 
source  of  UveUhood.  Bit  by  bit,  with  the  help 
of  a  Laotian  Interpreter  who  spoke  carefuUy 
and  with  much  kindness — and  a  tape  re- 
corder so  that  we  could  make  sure  we  under- 
stood what  people  were  telling  us — the  peo- 
ple spoke  about  their  life  during  the  past 
five  years. 

What  they  said  does  not  differ  much  from 
the  accovints  of  other  refugees.  They  are 
profoundly  apoUtlcal.  but  heartUy  glad  to  be 
aUve.  For  the  past  three  weeks  they  have 
Uved  under  the  easy  eye  of  the  Laotian  Gov- 
ernment In  five  long  terraces  of  bamboo  huts. 
The  huts  are  nothing  special — a  bit  Uke  long 
battery  houses  on  stilts  as  Is  the  Laotian 
custom — but  there  Is  land  nearby  which  they 
will  work  when  the  rain  comes. 

The  other  momlng.  before  the  sim  made 
the  place  like  an  oven,  straggling  groups  of 
hefty,  thick-set  peasant  women  were  trans- 
ferring 200  lb  sacks  of  Government  rice  Into 
storehouses  that  were  half-flnlshed.  while  up 
and  down  the  lines  of  huts  other  women 
were  beginning  to  prepare  food  on  bamboo 
trestles — UteraUy.  field  kitohens.  Most  people 
seemed  to  have  brought  a  few  domestic  ob- 
jects with  them:  only  several  dozen  spanking 
new  metal  buckets  were  evidence  of  their 
recent,  but  hardly  pressing  InstltutlonaUza- 
tlon. 

Apart  from  the  mothers  of  famlUes,  It 
Is  a  collection  of  very  young  or  very  old  peo- 
ple. There  are  no  young  men  and  the  chil- 
dren do  not  seem  much  older  than  10  or  12 
at  most.  The  Pathet  Lao  were  Indefatigable 
recruiters:  sons  went  to  the  army,  daughters 
to  training  as  nurses  or  teachers  and  were 
sometimes  sent  as  far  away  as  North  Viet- 
nam. Losing  touch  with  them  was  piut  of  the 
price  of  living  in  safety. 

The  old  spoke  with  much  distaste  of  the 
Pathet  Lao  and  their  revolutionary  ways. 
"At  first  nothing  changed  much  when  the 
PL  took  control  of  the  Plain  of  Jars  from  the 
neutralists  In  1964,  but  we  weren't  very  hap- 
py with  the  new  people,"  said  a  fine-looking 
old  man,  who  had  been  chief  of  the  Village 
under  both  regimes.  He  later  had  a  Pathet 
Lao  "counterpart"  to  keep  an  eye  on  him  and 
get  things  done. 

The  old  also  hated  the  way  they  had  been 
pressed — often  by  psychological  means — to 
"go  back  to  school."  Under  the  Pathet  Iao. 
they  said,  everybody's  role  seemed  to  change 
and  no  one  gave  any  good  reasons  for  It.  They 
had  been  forced  to  give  up  their  sons  and 
daughters;  even  the  poor  had  to  contribute 
to  the  upkeep  of  teachers,  agricultural  In- 
structors, and  health  officials.  The  <dd  peo- 
ple had  been  made  into  babymlnders  or  sent 
to  tend  the  buffalo,  whUe  the  young  did  other 
more  useful  Jobs. 

While  the  young  went  for  training,  the  old 
were  harried  Into  a  new  and  uncomfortable 
life.  "We  had  so  much  trouble,"  said  one  old 
woman,  "we  couldn't  coxint  It  on  our  fingers." 
The  authorities  took  15  per  cent  of  their  rice, 
but  worse  than  that  "were  forever  preach- 
ing about  more  production  and  what  we 
ought  to  do  for  the  naUon."  SigxilficanUy, 
they  saw  no  North  Vietnamese  soldiers.  But 
on  occasions  North  Vietnamese  advisers  came 
to  their  school. 

In  spite  of  these  gripes,  most  people  spoke 
longingly  of  their  former  homes,  about  their 
fields  on  the  lower  slopes  of  the  mountains, 
and  their  village  which  was  surroimded  by  a 
stream  and  shaded  by  orange,  peach,  and 
grapefruit  trees.  On  the  flat  land  they  grew 
good  nee,  although  the  Pathet  Lao  had  caUed 
for  more  production  whUe  there  were  pro- 
gressively fewer  hands  to  tUl  the  solL 

The  first  bombing  had  oome  In  196S. 
Throughout   the   village   the   people   buUt 


shelters:  these  were  usuaUy  trenches  between 
6  ft.  and  9  ft.  deep,  covered  with  logs  and 
earth.  "If  you  didn't  want  to  die."  said  the 
old  viUage  chief,  "you  had  to  dig  your  trench 
as  deep  as  you  could.  Even  that  was  no  good 
for  a  big  explosion,  but  It  saved  you  from 
flying  bits  of  metal." 

Other  precautions  they  took— at  the  in- 
stance of  the  Pathet  Lao.  who  seemed  very 
knowledgeable  in  military  matters — included 
wearing  dark  clothes.  The  chief  said  they 
never  wore  bright  colours,  particularly  work- 
ing In  the  fields,  because  of  the  planes.  Lately 
said  the  vlUagers.  anything  that  moved  was 
hit.  "Even  if  they  saw  a  dog  moving."  they 
insisted  incredibly,  "it  was  likely  to  be 
bombed."  and  they  showed  with  their  hands 
how  the  plane  would  come  In. 

Towards  the  end.  the  vlUagers  took  to 
farming  at  night  when  there  was  sufficient 
moon.  But  that  could  be  dangerous,  too. 
"Planes  came  and  dropped  Uliimlnating 
flares  and  then  dropped  fiaree  and  then 
dropped  bombs."  They  had  no  warning  sys- 
tem. When  they  heard  the  noise  of  aircraft 
they  simply  dived  for  cover  into  the  nearest 
trench.  "We  lay  there  and  waited  for  the 
end."  one  man  said,  "Now  at  least  we  feel 
safe  and  no  longer  have  to  think  about  being 
kiUed." 

It  is  hard  to  estabUsh  exactly  how  far  the 
VlUagers  were  the  target  they  obviously  sup- 
posed themselves  to  be.  In  the  ambivalent 
way  of  most  refugees,  they  take  care  what 
they  say  to  strangers.  Occasionally  they 
stopped  in  a  haU-hearted  and  even  lUogloal 
way  to  defend  the  bombing.  "Maybe,"  said 
one  man,  "the  planes  suspected  we  had  North 
Vietnamese  soldiers  with  us  and  they  were 
not  really  trying  to  hit  the  people.  Most  of  xa 
did  manage  to  stay  aUve." 

After  1967  the  raids  seem  to  have  become 
heavier  and  more  frequent.  The  vlUagers  talk 
about  the  use  of  anU-personnel  bombs  for 
the  first  time.  These  they  caUed  by  their 
French  name,  "bombs  a  billes"  and  they  ap- 
pear to  be  the  same  peUet  bombs  which  fig- 
ured so  prominently  in  North  Vietnamese 
protests.  They  are  dropped,  say  the  refugees. 
In  canisters  which  explode  In  the  air  cover- 
ing a  large  area  with  "hundreds  and  thou- 
sands of  Uttle  bombs." 

The  numbers  are  probably  exaggerated,  for 
the  villagers  were  terrified  of  this  wttipon. 
After  a  raid,  they  said,  the  bomblets.  each  a 
bit  bigger  than  a  man's  fist,  might  go  on  ex- 
ploding for  two  days.  When  detonated  they 
shot  out  hundreds  of  Uttle  baU  bearings  and 
casualties  could  be  serious.  After  a  while, 
Pathet  Lao  soldiers  learned  how  to  remove 
the  fuses  of  the  bombs.  The  vlUagers  put  a 
wick  in  them  and  turned  them  Into  paraflln 
lamps — a  trick  picked  up  probably  from  the 
North  Vietnamese. 

The  Pathet  Lao  also  taught  them  to  recog- 
nise aircraft.  The  villagers  showed  a  knowl- 
edge of  weaftonry  and  offensive  air  tech- 
niques that  would  do  credit  to  a  war  oon»- 
spondent.  They  listed  some  of  the  types  of 
fighter-bombers  which  had  attacked  tham: 
F-4  (Phantom);  F-105  (Thunderchlef ) ;  as 
weU  as  propeUer-drlven  aircraft  (among 
them  the  Royal  Lao  Air  Force's  T-28). 

They  can  describe  very  accurately  how 
gmftii  planes  (forward  air  control)  fiy  Tound 
looking  for  targets,  and  how  they  fire  smoke 
rockets  to  mark  the  spot  for  the  bombers. 
They  also  showed  the  different  formations 
made  by  the  planes.  The  Pathet  Lao  had  on 
occasions  tried  to  shoot  at  the  bombers,  they 
said,  but  they  had  never  seen  one  of  them 
hit. 

By  1969  the  bombing  had  become  so  heavy. 
with  planes  arriving  by  night  and  by  day.  that 
they  had  had  to  abandon  their  village  al- 
together. An  old  man  told  very  movingly  of 
Its  destrucUon,  how  bit  by  bit  It  had  been 
burned  "with  fire  bombs"— presumably  phos- 
phorus. "First  the  housee  and  the  fnUt  trees 
were  btimed,"  he  said,  "then  the  fields  and 
the  hillside  and  even  the  stream  was  on  firs." 
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This  seems  to  have  coincided  with  the  air 
offensive  which  ctilmlnated  last  September 
In  General  Vang  Pao's  strike  into  the  Plain 
of  Jars:  It  was  part  ol  the  aerial  "softening 
up."  As  one  of  the  villagers  put  It:  'The 
bombs  fell  like  a  man  sowing  seed."  No  one 
quite  knew  how  many  people  were  dead; 
some  of  the  Injured  were  In  the  new  camp 
but  obviously  very  few  of  the  men  had  come 
west  In  the  Government  evacuation. 

Perhaps  a  couple  of  things  should  be  ap- 
pended  to  the  villagers'  story.  What  they  say 
completely  blows  the  long-maintained  U.S. 
Government's  fiction  that  Its  aircraft  only 
fly  "armed  reconnaissance  flights  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Royal  Lao  Government"  which 
are  authorised  to  attack  only  if  fired  on. 
Rather,  it  suggests  that  at  least  since  1967 
American  planes  have  regarded  Pathet  Lao 
administered  areas — more  than  half  the 
country — as  possible  free-fire  zones,  where 
anything  and  anybody  may  be  a  target  on 
the  flimsiest  of  pretexts. 

None  of  the  villagers  chose  to  live  under 
the  Pathet  Lao  and  many  of  them  object  to 
the  ways  of  the  Communist  cadres,  the  up- 
setting of  traditions,  the  hard  work,  and  the 
privations.  But  whatever  their  feeling  about 
the  Pathet  Lao  or  their  North  Vietnamese 
friends,  they  all  knew  that  It  was  American 
bombs  which  were  falling  on  them  with 
such  appalling  regularity. 

While  some  of  the  bombing  can  be  Justly 
represented  as  a  military  affair.  It  seems 
that  much  of  the  American  effort  Is  being 
aimed — It  is  still  going  on — at  the  physical 
destruction  of  society  as  organised  by  the 
other  side  This  fact  is  not  often  realised. 
The  wonder  Is  the  resilience  of  the  people 
and  their  survival. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  15,  1970] 

Betvvekn  Friends  and  Foes,  Laos  Is  Being 

Desthoted 

(By  Henry  Kamm) 

Bancxok.  TixAn.AND. — All  the  tragedy  of 
Laos  Is  contained  in  the  events  that  swirled 
within  and  around  that  '.Ittle  nation  last 
weeS. 

The  North  Vietnamese  continue  to  make 
war  on  a  country  that  has  not  provoked  It. 
The  United  States  feels  It  must  continue  Its 
aerial  pounding  until  North  Vietnam  sues 
for  peace.  The  mighty  Soviet  Union  repeats 
faithfully  what  North  Vietnam  says,  and 
indicates  that  despite  its  crucial  role  as  sup- 
plier of  mo.st  of  Hanoi's  needs  It  has  no  In- 
fluence over  its  policies.  The  rest  of  the 
world  makes  d-..:tiful  and  futile  gestures. 

Meanwhile.  Laotian  boys  in  their  teens  are 
dying  In  uniforms  too  big  for  them.  Un- 
counted thousands  of  fatherless  families 
.shuffle  in  rags  about  the  coun'ry  as  perma- 
nent flotsam  of  war.  And  sad  resignation  to 
a  fate  that  they  feel  has  never  been  theirs 
to  shape  is  the  attitude  of  that  small  mi- 
nority of  Laotians  whose  education  has 
equipped  them  to  think  about  such  things 
as  the  present  and  future  of  ihelr  country. 

SEEK    CONCESSIONS 

By  limited  application  of  their  military 
superiority,  the  North  Vietnamese  and  their 
Pathet  Lao  proteges  apparently  hope  to  force 
poU'.lcal  concessions  from  Prince  Souvanna 
Phouma.  the  Premier  of  the  Laotian  Govern- 
ment. The  Communists  want  him  to  agree  to 
reconstitute  a  tripartite  rlghtlst-neutrallst- 
leftlst  government,  one  which  would  l>e 
stacked  in  their  favor.  The  peace  talks  pro- 
p>osed  earlier  this  month  by  Prince  Souphan- 
ouvong.  the  Pathet  Lao  chief  and  Prince  Sou- 
▼anna  Pbouma's  half-brother,  pursue  the 
same  goal. 

The  Government's  position,  already  weak, 
was  further  weakened  last  week  by  mount- 
ing indications  that  its  best  fighting  force, 
the  clandestine  Amerlcan-bac)^  army  of 
Maj.  Gen.  Vang  Pao.  Is  at  a  low  ebb.  Sam 
Thong,  one  of  the  Oovemment's  two  princi- 


pal bases  In  northern  Laos,  had  to  be  rapidly 
evacuated.  The  second  base.  Long  Cheng,  was 
endangered.  The  low  morale  of  the  general 
and  his  man-and-boy  soldiers  was  plainly  in 
evidence. 

Prince  Souvanna  Phouma  Is  entering  ne- 
gotiations on  whether  to  negotiate  for  peace 
with  few  options  open.  He  Is  facing  a  de- 
termined enemy  with  one  main  card  In  his 
deck.  It  is  American  air  power. 

TKELUKK   OF  AIRPOWEa 

It  Is  generally  conceded  that  air  power 
cannot  be  decisive  In  Laos.  Its  use  makes 
North  Vietnamese  ground  advances  In  the 
uorth  costly,  and  It  causes  them  losses  es- 
timated uncertainly  at  10  to  30  per  cent  of 
the  reinforcements  and  supplies  they  move 
down  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  trail.  But  they  keep 
advancing,   and   the  supplies   keep  moving. 

In  view  of  the  failure  of  air  power  to 
deter  the  enemy  from  doing  what  he  wants 
to  do,  observers  In  Vientiane — Laotians, 
Americans  and  other  diplomats — suggest 
that  its  principal  use  may  be  political,  as 
a  bargaining  counter.  Now  that  President 
Nixon  has  admitted  American  bombing  of 
Laoe  while  the  North  Vietnamese  still  deny 
the  presence  of  their  Invading  army,  the  ob- 
servers say,  the  United  States  could  pub- 
licly offer  North  Vietnam  a  cessation  of 
bombing  in  return  for  a  ceaseflre. 

Palling  such  a  setyement,  the  observers 
say,  Laos  Is  dcximed  to  a  continuation  of 
a  war  that  is  devastating  its  population.  How 
long  can  a  nation  of  less  than  3  million 
siuTrlve,  they  ask,  when  it  has  reached  an 
average  estimate  of  300  killed  and  seriously 
wounded  a  week  on  the  Ooveriunent  side 
alone  and  when  it  has  reached  a  stage  where 
much  of  the  fighting  and  dying  on  both  sides 
Is  being  done  by  boys? 

"WE    wnx    FIGHT" 

"They  will  let  us  die,"  a  high-ranking 
right-wing  Laotian  officer  said  the  other  day. 
"We  know  the  world  doesn't  really  care  about 
Laos,  because  we  have  no  petroleum,  or  gold, 
or  uranium.  But  we  will  fight  to  the  last 
breath  and  die." 

Most  educated  Laotians  of  less  mlliUry 
outlook  share  the  oClcer's  pefsimism  but  re- 
ject his  program  of  action.  They  don't  want 
to  die  and  refuse  to  afk  others  to  do  so. 

They  hate  the  North  Vietnamese  and  re- 
ject the  feeble  Laotian  Communists.  They 
are  aware,  sometimes  gratefully,  that  the 
United  States  acted  to  halt  aggression  when 
no  other  nation  did.  But  they  believe  that 
the  war  must  be  stopped  If  Laos  Is  to  live, 
free  or  unfree' 

This  is  neither  cowardice  nor  defeatism, 
they  say.  If  there  were  a  chance  of  winning 
they  would  not  feel  this  way.  But  they  see 
no  chance  of  winning.  They  know  the  United 
States  is  withdrawing  from  an  Asian  ground 
war  and  no  other  nation  will  take  Its  place. 
They  understand  America's  course  of  ac- 
tion and  sympathize,  but  they  wish  that 
American  'liberals"  would  not  feel  fo  vir- 
tuous about  leaving  a  small  country  to  a 
fate  It  does  not  wish  after  having  been  en- 
couraged by  the  United  States  to  resist. 

And  if.  after  all,  they  are  doomed  to  defeat, 
they  ask,  has  anyone  the  right  to  send  the 
children  of  peasants  to  die  In  a  lost  cause? 


I  Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  26.  1970] 

Laotian  Refugees  Want  a  Sanctuakt 

(By  Laurence  Stem) 

Mak  Hko,  Laos,  March  24. — The  war  In 
Laos  ceases  to  be  a  geopolitical  abstraction  In 
this  muddy  rural  camp  where  900  refugees 
from  the  Plain  of  Jars  are  waiting. 

Their  place  of  origin  Is  Moung  Koim  on 
the  southwest  corner  of  the  plain.  It  has 
been  traded  back  and  forth  between  the 
government  and  the  Pathet  Lao  time  and 
time  again  in  the  past  decade. 

Finally,  on  Feb.  5.  the  refugees  were  evac- 
uated   In    C-130    transports,    flown    by   Air 


America,  which  Is  under  contract  to  the  U.8. 
government.  They  carried  their  possessions 
in  their  hands  and  on  their  bocks.  Now  they 
are  starting  anew  In  this  camp.  16  miles  east 
of  Vientiane. 

The  mementos  of  Moung  Koun's  agony 
are  everywhere.  A  kerosene  stove  has  been 
fashioned  from  the  fins  of  one  of  the  cluster 
bombs  that  used  to  rain  down  on  the  six 
villages  of  Moung  Koun. 

PAaACHirrE  curtains 

Flare  parachutes,  which  used  to  signal  an 
Impending  night  bombing,  are  now  curtains 
for  several  of  the  6-by-4-foot  straw  hutches 
In  which  families  sleep. 

Some  of  the  vlUagers  have  their  life  sav- 
ings In  Pathet  Lao  money,  which  is  worth- 
less In  government-controlled  territory. 

The  spokesman  for  the  group  was  Khan 
Sing,  an  engaging  man  of  36  who  looks  ten 
years  younger.  Three  American  visitors  sur- 
prised him  m  his  undershirt  and  olive  drab 
undershorts,  a  suitable  costtune  for  the  heat. 

As  he  spoke.  Khan  consulted  a  read  diary 
in  which  he  inscribed  the  history  of  Moung 
Koun.  He  was  the  tasseng,  or  elected  dis- 
trict chief,  of  the  900  homeless  men.  women 
and  children  In  Mak  Hleo  camp. 

The  people  of  Khan  Sing's  group  barely 
realize  they  are  pawns  In  a  great  power  bat- 
tle Involving  the  North  Vietnamese,  Amer- 
ican pilots  from  Vietnam  and  Thailand,  the 
Pathet  Lao  and  the  government  army.  As 
Khan  tells  It,  the  Intense  doses  of  Indoc- 
trination administered  when  they  were  un- 
der Commimlst  control  hardly  rubbed  off  on 
his  people. 

NO  MORE  GUNS 

"We  are  glad  to  be  here  because  we  no 
longer  hear  the  sound  of  guns"  Khan  said. 
"But  we  have  no  way  to  make  money  and 
we  are  not  familiar  with  this  country." 

The  women,  children  and  elderly  men  who 
make  up  the  majority  of  the  camp's  popu- 
lation live  In  straw  and  bamboo  longhouses. 
The  yoimg  men  of  fighting  age  were  con- 
vnlpted  either  by  the  Pathet  Lao  or  by  Gen. 
Vang  Pao,  commander  of  the  Meo  guerrilla 
army  that  has  borne  the  brunt  of  the  gov- 
ernment's battle  In  the  Plain  of  Jars. 

"Vang  Pao  took  as  many  men  as  he  could 
to  flght.  The  Pathet  Lao  were  interested  in 
the  young— like  him."  Khan  pointed  to  a 
boy  of  13  who  looked  8. 

For  the  last  two  years  that  Muong  Koun 
was  controlled  by  the  Pathet  Lao,  the  vil- 
lagers were  attacked  from  the  air  by  heavy 
American  and  Lao  government  bombing 
sorties. 

"There  were  many  kinds  of  bombs."  he 
recalled.  Khan  described  the  "little  bomb's" 
which  he  said  showered  pellets  of  steel  over 
wide  areas.  He  spoke  also  of  the  big  bombs, 
which  dug  huge  craters  In  the  earth. 

There  were  also  incendiary  bombs  that 
"como  down  and  break  open  in  great  sheets 
of  flame."  It  was  not  clear  In  translation 
whether  he  was  describing  napalm  or  phos- 
phorous bombs. 

A  young  man  walked  into  the  straw  long- 
house  where  Khan  and  I  were  talking.  He 
was  hobbling  on  crutches. 

hit  bt  shrapnel 

"I  was  walking  to  the  store  where  the  Viet- 
namese sell  salt  when  a  Jet  came  over  the 
village  so  fast  that  I  could  not  take  cover." 
he  said.  "I  was  hit  by  the  shrapnel  before 
I  could  get  Into  a  hiding  place." 

The  villagers  learned  the  Identity  of  the 
different  attack  aircraft  with  remarkable 
precision.  They  could  name  the  F-4H.  the 
F-104  and  the  prop-driven  T-28  by  letter  and 
number. 

The  Pathet  Lao  taught  them  the  Identity  of 
the  aircraft  and  the  North  Vietnamese 
showed  them  how  to  dig  foxholes  and  shelter 
caves  in  the  sides  of  the  mountains. 

The  North  Vietnamese  soldiers  stayed  apart 
from  the  villagers  and  let  the  local  Pathet 
Lao  govern.  But  It  was  the  North  Vietnamese 
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who  conducted  the  brunt  of  the  fighting 
while  the  Pathet  Lao  were   "behind  them." 

Which  side  did  he  prefer  to  live  under? 
Khan  paused  and  asked  for  the  question  to 
be  repeated.  Then  he  replied  quickly: 

"We  prefer  the  government's  side.  There 
was  never  any  help  from  the  Pathet  Lao. 
They  Imposed  a  16  percent  rloe-for-the- 
fatherland  tax  and  then  put  the  rice  In  a 
separate  warehouse.  It  never  went  to  the 
people.  It  probably  was  given  to  the  soldiers." 

Do  the  people  of  Muong  Koun  want  to 
go  back  to  their  villages  on  the  Plain  of  Jars? 

"If  things  are  secure  we  would  like  to  go 
back.  But  what  we  want  most  of  all  Is  secu- 
rity. Here  there  Is  not  the  sound  of  guns." 

(From  the  Washington  Star,  Mar.  27,  1970] 

Mko  RxruGKBS  Limp  to  Airstrip 

FOB  U.S.  Food 

(By  Tammy  Arbuokle) 

Muong  Phouk,  Laos. — Some  85,000  refu- 
gees are  flocking  along  the  narrow  mountain 
trails  to  tiny  grass  or  dirt  airstrips  such  as 
the  one  here  following  Communist  capture 
of  Xieng  Khouang.  Sam  Thog  and  the  assault 
against  Long  Chten. 

American  AID  officials  said  9.300  refugees 
already  have  left  this  tiny  valley  and  Its  air- 
strip, surrounded  by  motintalns,  16  miles 
southwest  of  fallen  Sam  Thong. 

To  reach  here  the  people,  mostly  Meo 
tribesmen;  have  walked  for  two  to  six  days. 

Many  of  them  are  wracked  by  malaria  and 
dysentery. 

Two  valleys  with  muddy  paths  lead  Into 
this  valley.  Today  reporters  watched  the  Meo 
men  in  black  and  the  women  In  bright  green 
and  pink  sashes  carrying  babies  and  their 
household  goods  on  their  backs  as  they 
walked  down  these  valleys  into  Muong 
Phoum. 

Some  were  astride  tiny  horses,  others  car- 
ried umbrellas  and  kettles.  The  men  still 
carried  carbines  and  pistols.  Muong  Phoum 
and  other  airstrips  like  it  are  their  goal  be- 
cause they  know  food  and  necessities  are 
brought  In  by  AID. 

On  the  1.200-yard  airstrip  two  Air  America 
helicopters  are  unloading  blankets  made  in 
Thailand  and  plastic  sheets  to  provide  cover 
from  showers  of  driving  rain. 

Two  single-engined  American  aircraft 
brought  In  medical  supplies,  or  circled  to 
spot  bands  of  refugees  still  walking  into  the 
area. 

Overhead  an  Air  America  transport 
dropped  sacks  of  rice  onto  a  hill. 

As  soon  as  the  rice  sacks  slaiiuned  Into  the 
hillside  and  the  aircraft  turned  away,  groups 
of  Meo  women  and  children  picked  up  the 
rice. 

The  drop  Is  like  Saturday  morning  at  the 
supermarket  for  them.  The  rice  was  stacked 
In  an  enclosure  and  doled  out  In  order  ac- 
cording to  strips  torn  from  a  cardboard  box 
and  numbered. 

Some  local  Laotians  from  nearby  villages 
tried  to  get  Into  the  act  although  they  are 
not  refugees.  Around  the  airstrip  refugees 
huddled  under  their  plastic  sheeted-roofs 
draped  over  bushes. 

Blla  Vu,  a  roly  poly  Thong  Meo  chief  reck- 
oned about  600  Sam  Thong  townspeople  fell 
Into  Communist  hands.  All  the  villagers 
from  around  Sam  Thong  escaped. 

The  thing  he  remembers  about  the  attack 
was  the  sound  of  North  Vietnamese  voices  on 
his  radio.  He  Imitated  a  Vietnamese  high- 
pitched  cackle  to  the  amtisement  of  watch- 
ing Meos. 

Fighting,  meanwhile,  continued  at  Long 
Chlen  south  of  here. 

The  Associated  Press  said  royal  Laotian 
forces  backed  by  U.S.  bombers,  launched  a 
counter-offensive  north  of  Long  Chlen  and 
gained  several  positions. 

Sources  reported  government  forces  cap- 
tured Phou  Pa  Sal,  a  mountain  top  10  miles 
northeast  of  Long  Chlen.  The  government 


troops  reportedly  cleared  Skyline  Ridge,  from 
which  North  Vietnamese  had  been  launch- 
ing ground  probes  against  Long  Chlen,  Ave 
miles  to  the  south. 

[From  Life  magazine,  Apr.  3,  1970] 
The  Pendttlum  of  War   Swings  Wider  in 
Laos  ^ 

(By  Hugh  D.  S.  Green  way) 

Vientiane. — Sam  Thong  has  fallen.  The 
North  Vietnamese  are  in  the  town.  The  Amer- 
ican bungalows  around  the  airstrip,  until 
Just  a  few  days  ago  the  headquarters  for  U.S. 
aid  and  refugee  relief,  are  now  only  burned- 
out  ruins.  Long  Cheng,  which  holds  the  secret 
CIA  base,  the  headquarters  of  General  Vang 
Pao's  clandestine  army  and  the  center  for 
the  entire  American-Laotian  effort  in  north- 
em  Laos,  may  soon  be  next. 

The  Americans  at  Sam  Thong  have  been 
evacuated  to  the  south.  Thousands  of  civil- 
ians— Meo  tribesmen,  wearing  elaborate 
wrought-silver  necklaces  and  carrying  their 
handmade  flintlock  muskets — are  trudging 
south  with  all  their  belongings  on  their 
backs.  The  silver  airplanes  of  Air  America, 
the  CIA  contract  airline,  are  flying  in  low 
over  the  Jungle -covered  hills  and  limestone 
outcroppings,  so  Ironically  reminiscent  of 
placid  classical  Chinese  landscape  paintings, 
to  drop  100-pound  bags  ol  rice  to  feed  the 
fleeing  Meos. 

The  annual  North  Vietnamese  dry-season 
offensive  Is  in  Its  seventh  week  and  already 
the  troops  from  the  northeast  have  pene- 
trated deeper  than  In  previous  years,  bloody- 
ing the  nose  of  the  dispirited  Royal  Laotian 
army  and  dealing  the  government's  morale 
and  prestige  a  heavy  blow. 

For  years  the  Laotian  war  ran  on  In  the 
wings  of  the  larger  Vietnam  theater,  with 
neither  side  pushing  the  other  too  hard.  In 
the  last  two  years  the  pendultim  of  war  In 
Laos  has  been  swinging  harder  and  wider,  and 
each  wet-season  dry-season  offensive  has 
mounted  a  little  higher  than  before.  There 
are  two  months  of  dry  season  left.  The  fear 
now  in  both  Washington  and  Vientiane  is 
that,  this  time,  the  North  Vietnamese  might 
be  tempted  to  push  on  Into  the  Mekong 
River  valley — which  would  upset  the  balance 
of  power  in  Indochina.  If  they  did,  it  might 
put  the  Nixon  Doctrine  of  limited  involve- 
ment In  Asia  to  its  severest  test. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  the  U.S. 
presence  In  Laos  has  been  kept  secret.  Like 
the  North  Vietnamese  presence,  It  Is  a  viola- 
tion of  the  Geneva  accords.  And,  U.S.  of- 
ficials argue  privately,  a  clandestine  opera- 
tion doesnt  risk  prestige  in  case  of  setbacks, 
and  is  thus  less  likely  to  commit  the  U.S.  to 
Vietnam-scale  Involvement.  Aside  from  the 
fact  that  most  Americans  find  the  Idea  of  a 
secret  wsu-  abhorrent,  the  lack  of  reliable  in- 
formation has  led  to  gross  exaggeration  of  the 
JJ.S.  role  in  Laos.  President  Nixon's  recent 
meant  to  take  the  wind  out  of 
the  exaggerations,  but  unfortunate- 
President  was  less  than  totally  candid. 
While  he  admitted  the  bombing  of  Laos,  he 
did  not  mention  the  CIA  operation  or  the 
full  role  of  the  American  advisers  In  the 
Laotian  war.  The  President's  estimate  of 
North  Vietnamese  troop  strength  In  Laos  was 
at  least  17,000  higher  than  the  highest  re- 
liable estimate  In  Vientiane,  Including  the 
estimates  of  the  Americans  themselves.  His 
denial  that  there  have  been  any  American 
combat  deaths  in  Laos  was  quickly  proven 
false  as  well. 

Laos  is  an  Improbable  place  for  the  U.S. — 
or  anybody,  for  that  matter — to  become  In- 
volved. Except  for  a  brief  moment  of  glory  in 
the  14th  Century,  when  Lan  Xang  (the  King- 
dom of  the  Million  Elephants)  held  sway 
over  what  Is  now  Laos  as  well  as  parts  of 
Thailand  and  Cambodia,  Laos  has  been  a 
prisoner  of  geography,  fought  over  and  plun- 
dered repeatedly  by  its  more  powerful  neigh- 
bors. The  country  as  now  constituted  dates 
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only  from  1948  when  the  French  assembled 
three  kingdoms  tinder  their  control  and 
called  It  the  Kingdom  of  Laoe.  Today  there 
are  fewer  than  three  million  people  In  the 
entire  country,  two  million  of  them  In  gov- 
ernment-controlled areas  near  the  Mekong. 

Perhaps  losing  so  often  and  being  subju- 
gated by  so  many  masters  does  something 
to  a  race  for  the  Lao  answer  has  been  to 
drop  out.  They  are  among  the  most  charm- 
ing people  In  Asia — and  the  most  other- 
worldly and  least  martial  as  well.  Conse- 
quently, Lao  troops  have  sometimes  fired 
over  the  heads  of  the  enemy  rather  than 
hurt  anybody,  much  to  the  despair  of  Ameri- 
can advisers.  Most  of  the  effective  fighting  on 
the  government  side  is  done  by  General  Vang 
Pao's  warlike  Meo  tribesmen  who  live  In  the 
hills  of  northeastern  Laos. 

The  bitterness  that  divides  Laotians  Is 
not  so  deep  as  the  bitterness  that  divides  the 
Vietnamese.  The  two  opposing  leaders  In 
Laos,  Prime  Minister  Prince  Souvanna  Phou- 
ma and  Pathet  Lao  leader  Prince  Souphanou- 
vong,  are  half-brothers.  In  Saigon,  a  mere 
whisper  in  favor  of  coalition  government  will 
land  you  in  Jail.  The  Vientiane  government, 
however,  has  always  advocated  a  return  to 
the  tripartite  coaUtlon  of  1962,  and  the  cabi- 
net posts  which  the  Commimist  Pathet  Lao 
abandoned  then  are  stiU  being  kept  open  for 
them  shotild  they  return.  Both  sides  advo- 
cate coalition. 

The  pipe-smoking,  French-educated  Sou- 
vanna Phouma,  who  seems  more  a  French 
bourgeois  than  a  prince,  Is  the  Indispensable 
man  in  Laotian  poUtlcs  because  he  Is  the 
only  flgiue  who  could  be  acceptable  to  both 
sides.  His  acceptability  to  the  Communists, 
however,  lessens  as  the  war  in  Laos  heats  up. 

The  present  escalation  began  In  November 
1968,  when  the  Americans  decided  to  increase 
the  bombing  of  Laos  three-,  four-  and  then 
fivefold.  The  decision  was  not  made  In  re- 
sponse to  Increased  North  Vietnamese  ag- 
gression m  Laos,  as  President  Nixon  Indicated 
in  his  speech.  The  US.  military  did  not  think 
it  could  afford  to  give  up  bombing  North 
Vietnam  unless  it  Increased  the  bombing  of 
Laos.  At  first  the  air  escalation  was  restricted 
to  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Trail  network,  but  soon 
it  spread  to  Include  close  American  air  sup- 
port of  Laotian  ground  troops  in  western 
Laos  as  well. 

When  the  North  Vietnamese  continued 
their  offensive  into  the  rainy  season  and  took 
the  strategic  government  garrison  at  Muong 
Soul  in  June  of  last  year,  the  Royal  Laotian 
army's  morale  ebbed.  Perhaps  to  restore  their 
confidence,  the  U.S.  last  summer  encouraged, 
helped  plan  and  supported  General  Vang 
Pao's  brilliant  capture  of  the  Plain  of  Jars 
(so  called  because  It  is  dotted  by  hundreds 
of  man-size  cinerary  urns).  Militarily,  the 
maneuver  was  a  huge  success.  Lightning  hell- 
copter  assaults,  flown  by  American  pilots,  put 
Vang  Pao's  Meo  deep  Into  enemy  territory  to 
the  east  of  the  Plain  of  Jars,  severing  North 
Vietnamese  supply  lines.  The  plain  fell  with 
very  little  resistance,  and  the  retreating 
North  Vietnamese  and  Pathet  Lao  aban- 
doned huge  stores  of  food  and  ammunition. 

But  this  was  In  effect  another  escalation  of 
the  conflict,  because  for  prestige  and  political 
reasons  the  North  Vietnamese  would  Inevita- 
bly move  to  retake  the  plain  this  dry  season, 
to  revenge  last  year's  humiliation.  Then,  al- 
though they  are  unlikely  to  attempt  to  oc- 
cupy all  Laos,  their  continuing  mlliUry  pres- 
sure might  force  Souvanna  Phouma  to  ask 
the  U.S.  to  halt  bombing.  Under  the  circum- 
stances It  Is  difficult  to  understand  why  the 
U.S.  is  not  doing  its  best  to  cool  down  the 
war,  by  discouraging  such  provocative  gov- 
ernment advefitures  as  well  as  by  limiting  air 
activity,  since  both  could  be  done  without 
endangering  either  Souvanna  Phouma's  gov- 
ernment or  American  troops  in  Vietnam.  A 
Pathet  Lao  representative  arrived  in  Vien- 
tiane from  Hanoi  recently,  carrying  peace 
proposals  from  I»rlnce  Souphanouvong  to  his 
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b&U-brother  Souvanna  Phoiun*.  The  letters 
follow  a  flve-polnt  Patbet  Lao  peace  pro- 
posal which  Is  obviously  timed  to  coincide 
with  the  present  offensive.  The  proposal  calls 
for  a  cease-fire  and  a  provisional  coalition 
government  to  be  followed  by  elections  and  a 
withdrawal  of  foreign  forces.  Such  terms 
might  be  unacceptable  in  Saigon,  but  they 
are  not  entirely  ao  In  Vientiane.  Souvanna 
Phouma  toows  that  the  North  Vietnamese 
will  not  give  up  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail  while 
the  war  In  Vietnam  continues.  He  has  said  he 
does  not  consider  that  wild,  uninhabited  re- 
gion vital  to  Laotian  sovereignty  He  would 
gladly  give  the  North  Vietnamese  a  free  hand 
there  In  return  for  peace  In  western  Laos. 

But  Hanoi  haa  made  clear  It  will  not  nego- 
tiate unUl  there  la  a  bombing  halt.  And  this 
Is  one  thing  the  Americans  almost  surely  will 
not  concede. 

As  the  war  goes  on,  so  does  the  misery  In- 
flicted on  the  Laotian  people.  Refugees  from 
the  Pathet  Lao  zone  all  tell  harrowing  tales 
of  entire  villages  living  In  caves  and  boles  in 
the  ground,  fanning  their  rloe  by  night  In 
order  to  escape  the  bombing.  Prom  all  reports 
the  wholesale  bombing  of  civilian  centers  In 
the  Pathet  Lao  areas  goes  beyond  anything 
the  North  Vietnamese  have  experienced. 
When  Pathet  Lao  or  the  North  Vietnamese 
troops  were  In  the  area,  even  young  children 
were  forced  to  carry  rice  and  arms  for  days 
on  end.  Aa  for  the  Meo  In  the  mountains  to 
the  north,  sons  will  shoot  their  parents  rather 
than  let  them  fall  Into  North  Vietnamese 
hands. 

Por  Vang  Pao.  the  guerrilla  leader  of  the 
Keo — the  most  effective  fighting  force  the 
government  hss — the  situation  has  become 
desperate.  In  the  last  six  months  he  haa  lost 
more  men  than  In  any  comparable  period  in 
the  last  10  years.  His  people  have  become  dis- 
couraged, and  only  Vang  Pace  leadership 
keeps  them  going.  There  are  no  longer  enough 
young  men  left  for  the  Meo  girls  to  marry, 
and  some  of  Vang  Paos  troops  are  mere  13- 
or  13-year-old  children. 

At  least  one  American  In  Laos — the  near- 
legendary  Edgar  "Pop"  Buell — Is  darkly  pes- 
simistic about  the  outcome.  A  retired  Indiana 
farmer,  he  heads  U.S.  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  efforts  In  northern  Laos, 
and  has  been  a  kind  of  Lord  Jim  to  the  tribes 
there.  But  Just  before  he  was  evacuated  from 
Sam  Thong.  Pop  Buell,  his  clothes  rumpled 
and  his  eyes  red  from  lack  of  sleep,  wondered 
aloud  how  much  longer  Vang  Pao  and  his 
Meo  could  keep  up  the  fight.  Maybe  a  couple 
of  years  more,  he  thought,  but  eventually  the 
Meo  would  Just  have  to  make  some  accom- 
modation with  the  North  Vletnamess.  This 
Is  Buell's  10th  year  with  the  Meo,  and  he  put 
his  leathery  face  In  his  hands  and  said:  "It's 
all  been  running  and  dying.  Just  running  and 
dying." 

(From  the  Washington  Star.  Apr.  19.  1970] 

Laotians  Au  Plaottcd  Bt  Dot  DxncaNcm 

(By  Tammy  Arbuckle) 

VmrriAMX. — Refugees  in  Laos  are  not  fac- 
ing a  malnutrition  crisis  now,  American  and 
Lao  officials  said  yesterday,  contradicting  re- 
cent reports  from  Washington. 

AID  officials  are  not  claiming  there  U  no 
malnutrition  In  Laos.  They  said,  in  fact,  that 
malnutrition  Is  a  permanent  state  of  affairs 
here.  But  they  said  in  results  not  so  much 
from  a  lack  of  food  as  from  chronic  diet 
deficiencies. 

(Sen.  Edward  M.  Kennedy,  D-Mass..  said 
In  Washington  last  week  that  the  refugee 
situation  in  Laos  Is  nearlng  "a  serious  crisis." 
Sen.  Mark  O.  Hatfield.  B^-Ore..  said  that  at 
least  70,000  to  100,000  Lao  refugees  now  face 
"serious  malnutrition.") 

Officials  for  the  U.S.  Agency  far  Interna- 
tional Development  said  they  have  counted  a 
total  of  700.000  refugees  since  the  Laos  war 


heated  up  In  1964.  About  200,000  of  these  are 
refugees  from  this  year's  battles  in  northern 


U.S.  suppuxs  mur 

Most  of  these  200,000  people  have  walked 
over  the  northern  mountains  to  reach  gov- 
ernment-held airstrips.  AID  supplies  the 
refugees  Immediately  with  rice,  meat  sup- 
plements, fish  meal  and  tinned  milks.  Blank- 
ets and  shelter  equipment  are  also  supplied. 

A  top  AID  officials  said:  "The  people  grow 
enough  food  In  their  villages  to  sustain 
them,  but  lack  protelna.  When  they  become 
refugees  and  have  to  walk  over  the  moun- 
tains In  the  rain  and  cold,  their  bodies  lack 
vitamins  to  resist  disease,  and  they  succumb 
to  ever-present  malaria,  various  forma  of 
diarrhea,  fevers  and.  recently,  measles." 

He  said  that  "their  condition  depends  on 
how  far  they  have  walked  over  what  kind  of 
terrain  and  what  life  was  like  in  their  homes. 
They  are  mostly  all  suffering  from  malnu- 
trition In  the  form  of  diet  deficiencies  which 
we  try  to  make  up  with  meats  and  fish  meal 
and  milk." 

The  AID  official  said  these  deficiencies  "are 
not  the  result  of  being  refugees  but  of  life- 
time malnutrition." 

HABDSHiPs  crrxD 

Officials  aald  there  is  enough  rice  for  every- 
body. But  the  diet  causes  malnutrition,  and 
the  hardship  Imposed  on  weak  bodies  by 
refugee  life  does  the  rest. 

AID  officials  said  that  85  of  a  group  of 
122.000  refugees  died  from  disease  this  year. 

The  official  description  of  the  state  of  the 
refugees  has  been  confirmed  by  reporters 
after  visits  to  the  mountain  airstrips  where 
the  refugees  are  arriving. 

Everybody  appears  to  have  rice:  American 
aircraft  were  dropping  sacks  of  It  to  the 
refugees.  Tins  of  meat  were  embedded  in  the 
rice. 

■XFUOnS   ATTACKK) 

The  walking  refugees  are  often  attacked 
by  the  Communists.  The  attacks  make  It  dif- 
ficult to  get  food  to  refugees  while  they  are 
moving.  On  one  occasion.  North  Vietnamese 
were  said  to  have  killed  over  a  thousand  ref- 
ugees in  one  escape  column. 

AID  tries  to  get  food  to  the  refugees,  how- 
ever. American  fliers,  at  great  risk,  search  for 
walking  refugees  In  the  mist-covered  moun- 
tains. When  they  find  them,  planes  are  called 
In  to  drop  rice  if  no  enemy  troops  are  near. 

Two  weeks  ago.  one  old  man  told  a  re- 
porter he  had  walked  for  a  month  to  escape 
the  advancing  North  Vietnamese.  His  daugh- 
ters had  built  a  house  after  their  escape, 
using  plastic  sheets  provided  by  AID.  And 
they  were  cooking  AID-supplied  rice. 

The  refugees  who  are  worse  off  are  those 
already  cut  off  by  North  Vietnamese  troops. 
I  recently  flew  into  one  tiny  valley  where  800 
people  were  huddled  about;  North  Vietnam- 
ese troops  were  reported  some  2.000  yards 
away. 

The  people  had  malaria,  worms  and  scabies. 
Some  children  bad  swollen  stomachs,  not 
from  a  lack  of  food,  according  to  a  doctor  who 
came  along  on  the  trip,  but  from  split  intes- 
tines. 

Even  these  people  hiding  In  the  Jungles 
received  rice  by  airdrops — and  were  visited 
by  an  American  refugee  officer  who  made  the 
trip  despite  great  risk. 

One  group  of  women  had  goiters  in  their 
throats.  Refugee  officers  said  their  Illnesses 
were  the  result  of  a  lack  of  salt  in  the  Tillage 
from  which  they  had  fled. 

MAirr  rnxs  srrppLnm 

AID  supplies  everything  from  salt  to  pots 
and  pans  and.  in  the  view  of  observers  here, 
cannot  be  held  responsible  for  refugee  con- 
ditions. 

A  refugee  is  kept  on  the  AID  books,  offi- 
cials said,  till  be  has  bad  three  successful 
barvests. 


Some  20,000  refugees  are  still  on  the  move 
south  as  the  flghtlng  in  Laos  continues. 

Some  of  the  700,000  who  have  become 
refugees  since  1964  have  entered  the  refu- 
gee rolls  several  times  as  the  Communists 
made  territorial  gains.  AID  officials  said.  U.S 
bombing  Is  largely  responsible  for  the  recent 
influx  of  200,000  refugees. 

Some  refugees  said  Jets  bombed  their  vil- 
lages even  though  Communist  troops  were 
off  hiding  In  the  forest.  Well-informed 
sources  said  the  United  States  Is  piu^ulng 
a  "scorched  earth"  policy  to  force  the  people 
to  move  into  government  areas — and  thus  de- 
prive the  Reda  of  Information,  recruits  and 
porters. 

As  the  fighting  continues  In  northern  Laos, 
more  refugees  are  expected. 

The  only  Item  AID  lacks  right  now  Is 
tinned  milk.  Although  milk  Is  available  from 
welfare  organizations,  the  high  cost  of  trans- 
porting it  through  Thailand — where  the 
Thai  government  holds  a  transport  monop- 
oly— is  holding  up  deliveries. 


DEATH   OP  LAURENCE   S.   BURTON, 
PROMINENT  UTAH  LEADER 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  on  April 
10,  my  home  State  of  Utah  sustained  a 
significant  loss  in  the  death  of  Laurence 
S.  Burton,  of  Oregon,  an  outstanding 
church  and  civic  leader. 

Since  his  death  at  74  occurred  while  I 
was  serving  as  an  ofiBclal  observer  dele- 
gate sent  by  the  Senate  to  meetings  of 
the  Asian  Development  Bank  in  Seoul. 
Korea,  I  have  not  previously  had  the  op- 
portunity to  comment  on  Mr.  Burton's 
passing. 

Laurence  S.  Burton's  death  is  espe- 
cially significant  to  this  body,  since  he 
was  the  father  of  our  Utah  colleague  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  Laurxnck 
J.  BimiON. 

The  senior  Mr.  Burton  had  been  presi- 
dent of  the  Ogden  Stake  of  the  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  for  22 
years.  He  was  Stake  patriarch  at  the 
time  of  his  death. 

Mr.  Burton  was  a  gifted  civic  as  well  as 
spiritual  leader,  and  was  one  of  those 
rare  individuals  whose  whole  life  was  de- 
voted to  the  service  of  others.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
Thomas  D.  Dee  Memorial  Hospital;  on 
the  Lake  Bonneville  Council.  Boy  Scouts 
of  America ;  said  had  served  as  PTA  pres- 
ident, cochairman  of  a  well-known  pio- 
neer theatrical  presentation,  "All  Faces 
West,"  on  the  Weber  County  American 
Red  Cross  executive  committee,  and  had 
worked  with  USO  and  Community  Chest. 

Laurence  S.  Burton  will  truly  be  missed 
by  his  community,  church.  State,  and 
Nation,  and  by  his  wonderful  family,  to 
whom  my  deepest  ssmipathy  is  extended. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  an  ar- 
ticle relating  to  his  death  be  printed  in 
the  RxcoKD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RscoRa 
as  follows: 

Death  Takb  LDS  Chttrch  Lxaoxb  at  74 

LaursDce  8.  Burton,  prominent  LDS 
Ctauroh  and  civic  leader  of  1137  Rue  Ann 
Court,  died  in  a  local  hospital  early  today 
after  a  three-month  Illness.  He  was  74. 

Mr.  Burton  had  been  president  of  the 
Ogden  LDS  stake  for  22  years  and  was  stake 
patriarch  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

He  was  the  father  of  Utah  Congressman 
Laurence  J.  Burton. 
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A  lifelong  resident  of  Ogden,  he  was  bom 
Oct.  14.  1895.  a  son  of  Thomas  Walton  and 
Berendlna  Schat  Burton. 

On  March  10,  1926,  he  married  Marguerlta 
Roghaar  In  the  Salt  Lake  City  LDS  Temple. 

Mr.  Burton  was  associated  with  the  George 

A.  Lowe  Co.  for  65  years.  At  the  time  of  his 
retirement  in  July  1969,  he  was  secretary, 
a  director  and  assistant  manager  of  the  oocn- 
pany. 

Active  in  the  LDS  Church,  be  also  had 
been  a  member  of  two  ward  bishoprics,  mem- 
ber of  two  high  councils,  a  ward  clerk  and  In 
an  MIA  presidency. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  LDS  Mortbem 
Utah  Welfare  Region  execuUve  committee 
and  had  served  as  chairman  of  the  Weber 
Coiinty   LDS   Stake   Presidents   Committee. 

OTBZB  ACTlVll'US 

Mr.  Burton's  other  church  and  dvlc  activi- 
ties included  membership  on  the  Thomas 
D.  Dee  Memorial  Hospital  bowd  of  trustees, 
the  Lake  Bonneville  Council.  Boy  Scouts  of 
America,  PTA  president,  co-chairman  of  All 
Paces  West.  Weber  County  American  Red 
Cross  executive  oomxnlttee,  the  USO  and 
Community  Chest. 

Surviving  are  his  widow;  three  sons.  Rep. 
Laurence  J.  Burton,  Dr.  Thomas  R.  Burton 
and  Richard  R.  Burton  of  Ogden;  a  daugh- 
ter. Mrs.  Darold  H.  (Kathleen)  Chambers 
of  PocateUo;  a  sUter.  Mrs.  Pred  J.  (Violet) 
Chrlstensen  of  Hawthorne,  Calif.,  and  14 
grandchildren. 

Funeral  services  will  be  conducted  Mon- 
day at  1:30  pjn.  In  the  Ogden  Stake  Center 
at  21st  and  Jefferson  with  Bishop  Clarence 
P.  Bathke  of  the  13th  Ward  officiating.  Harold 

B.  Lee  of  the  LDS  First  Presidency  will  speak. 
Friends  may  call  at  the  Ijarkin  Mortuary 

Sunday  after  7  pjn.  and  Monday  after  11:80 


AMBASSADOR  ARTHUR  GOLDBERG 
STRONGLY  URGES  U.S.  ACTION 
TO  PROTECT  HUMAN  RIGHTS  ON 
AN  INTERNATIONAL  BASIS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  It  is 
now  more  than  20  years  after  the  United 
Nations  ratified  the  Universal  Declara- 
tion of  Human  Rights.  The  United 
States  has  taken  no  significant  action 
to  implement  the  Ideals  of  this  Important 
document. 

Mr.  Arthur  Goldberg,  the  UJ3.  Ambas- 
sador to  the  VN.,  has  carefully  presented 
the  problems  resulting  from  the  lack  of 
American  action  in  this  vital  area.  Tes- 
tifying In  1967  before  a  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  subcommittee,  Mr.  Goldberg 
stated: 

In  my  experience  now  of  almost  30  months 
at  the  United  Nations,  I  can  say  that  failure 
on  our  part  to  ratify  oonvefntlons  whl(di  do 
no  more  than  put  Into  the  International  area 
commitments  which  the  United  States  Is 
bound  by  its  own  Constitution  and  laws  Is 
very  difficult  to  Justify,  and  this  is  not  a  light 
task  for  a  representative  of  the  United  States 
as  I  am  sure  all  my  colleagues  who  have  par- 
ticipated In  the  U Jf .  can  testify  to. 

One  of  the  U.N.  conventions  to  which 
Ambassador  Goldberg  referred  was  the 
Convention  on  the  Political  Rights  of 
Women.  This  measure  basically  guar- 
antees the  rights  of  women  to  vote  and 
to  hold  ofBce,  and  protects  these  fimda- 
mental  freedoms  on  an  International 
basis.  This  principle  has  long  been  an 
important  concept  in  American  govern- 
ment. 

The  Political  Rights  of  Women  Con- 
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vention  was  passed  by  the  UN.  in  March 
of  1953.  Over  40  nations  have  added 
their  signatures  to  this  vital  treaty.  And 
yet.  no  action  has  been  taken  by  the 
United  States  to  voice  support  of  this 
basic  human  right  as  It  applies  to 
women  throughout  the  world. 

Our  failure  to  ratify  the  Convention 
on  the  Political  Rights  of  Women,  as 
well  as  other  human  rights  conventions, 
can  lead  to  the  impression  that  we  care 
little  about  human  rights,  except  when 
applied  to  our  own  citizens.  This,  of 
course,  is  not  true.  There  is  absolutely 
no  reason  then,  for  us  to  deny  support 
to  other  world  citizens  with  respect  to 
the  very  privileges  which  we  hold  sa- 
cred. 

I  urge  immediate  action  by  the  United 
States  on  the  many  important  human 
rights  conventions  now  pending  in  the 
Senate. 

Ambassador  Goldberg  has  forcefully 
set  forth  the  need  for  this  role  of  re- 
sponsible leadership  which  the  United 
States  must  assume: 

I  said  at  the  outset  that  these  treaties  were 
important  for  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States.  I  say  that  because  It  Is  my 
very  profound  conviction  that  whatever  the 
views  of  experts  may  be  or  anybody  may  be 
upon  the  limitations  and  exercise  of  Ameri- 
can power,  we  stand  for  something  In  the 
world.  It  la  an  interesting  thing  that  when 
our  Declaration  of  Independence  was  writ- 
ten, we  proclaimed  certain  unalienable 
rights,  and  the  drafters  of  this  great  docu- 
ment proclaimed  them  not  Just  for  Ameri- 
cans, but  for  all  men,  and  I  recall  the  ob- 
servation that  our  great  President  Lincoln 
made.  He  said  there  was  something  In  the 
Declaration  giving  Uberty,  and  I  am  quot- 
ing him.  "not  alone  to  the  people  of  this 
country  but  the  hope  for  the  world  for  all 
futtire  time. 


MARIHUANA— A  STEP  TOWARD 
TRUTH 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Illinois.  Mr.  President, 
a  preliminary  report  by  the  Surgecm  Gen- 
eral on  the  health  consequences  of  using 
marihuana  may  be  available  late  this 
summer  as  a  result  of  the  action  taken 
by  the  Senate  on  April  7. 

I  refer  to  the  Domlnlck  amendment, 
which  was  adopted  as  a  rider  to  HJl. 
11102,  the  bill  extending  and  expanding 
the  hospital  construction  program.  Since 
the  hospital  program  expires  Jime  30, 
that  bill  Is  expected  to  go  to  a  House- 
Senate  conference  very  shortly. 

In  addition  to  the  preliminary  report 
due  90  days  after  enactment,  the  Doml- 
nlck amendment  requires  an  annual  re- 
port on  the  current  state  of  knowledge 
about  the  health  effects  of  marihuana. 

On  April  8, 1970,  KOSI.  a  Denver  radio 
station,  broadcast  an  editorial  on  the 
amendment  entitled  "The  Marihuana 
Matter— A  Step  Toward  Truth."  As  the 
editorial  writer  so  amply  noted: 

There  are  two  main  parts  of  truth,  as 
Bacon  put  It,  first,  the  Inquiry,  which  Is 
the  wooing  of  It;  and  secondly,  the  knowledge 
of  It,  which  Is  the  presence  of  It. 

May  I  only  add,  we  need  more  pec^le  like 
Senator  Domlnlck  in  search  of  It. 

Senators  wUl.  I  believe,  be  interested 
In  any  Indications  of  how  the  amend- 
ment Is  being  received,  so  I  ask  unani- 


mous consent  that  the  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

I  am  delighted  to  be  a  cosponsor  of 
the  amendment  and  am  convinced  It  is 
a  vital  step  toward  bringing  a  sense  of 
order  to  the  marihuana  debate.  I  urge 
the  House-Senate  conferees  to  accept  it. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows:  ^ 

Thx    Makuttana    Mattes — ^A    Step    Towaso 

Truth 

(By  Tony  Larson) 

"It's  clear  that,  depending  on  the  dose,  the 
active  ingredient  found  In  Marijuana  may 
have  substantial  detrimental  effects  on  both 
the  mental  and  physical  well-being  of  the 
user." 

That's  a  sentence  clipped  from  President 
Nixon's  Task  Force  Report  on  Narcotics, 
Marijuana,  and  Dangerous  Drugs,  issued  in 
September  of  last  year  (1969) .  It  was  quoted 
by  U.S.  Senator  Peter  Domlnlck  in  his  open- 
ing statement  September  29th  at  a  Hearing  In 
Denver  before  the  special  Subcommittee  on. 
Alcoholism  and  Narcotics.  And  he  prefaced 
the  quote  by  saying  he  was  more  concerned 
"at  this  Junctxue,  about  the  health  aspects" 
of  Marijuana  smoking  than  with  criminal 
laws  covering  its  use.  As  the  ranking  Repub- 
lican on  the  Senate  Health  Subcommittee. 
Senator  Domlnlck  has  continued  this  con- 
cern and  has  constantly  battled  for  more  re- 
search Into  the  dangers  of  Marijuana  use,  or 
the  absence  of  danger  if  that  research  finds 
Marijuana  relatively  safe. 

The  main  point  is,  that  Senator  DocnlnlCk 
is  keenly  aware  of  perhaps  the  most  Im- 
portant fact  In  the  Marijuana  matter;  the 
truth  of  "Pot"  must  be  learned.  Those  who 
make  laws  must  be  more  knowledgeable. 
They  must  know  what  they're  dealing  with. 
Lawmakers  must  have  factual  Information 
before  they  can  make  logical  law.  That's  why 
more  research  on  Marijuana  Is  so  vital. 

At  the  Denver  mqulry  last  September,  Sen- 
ator Domlnlck  raised  two  important  ques- 
tions: "What  danger  does  (Marijuana)  raise 
to  the  health  of  the  tiser?"  And.  "Is  the 
casual  experimenter  risking  serious  Impair- 
ment to  his  health?"  While  common  sense 
says  nothing  foreign  (like  smoke  of  any  kind) 
taken  Into  one's  body  can  be  any  good,  oom- 
monsense  is  not  an  answer.  It's  not  logical, 
and  it  will  do  Uttle  good  to  harp  on  the 
wise  use  of  It  to  answer  the  plight  of  Mari- 
juana. 

Senator  Domlnlck  wants  answers!  And 
within  his  congressional  power  he's  doing 
everything  he  can  to  flnd  them.  His  latest 
try  Is  an  amendment  to  the  HlU-Burton  Hos- 
pital Construction  BUI.  Under  the  amend- 
ment, the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  will  be  required  to  report  every 
January  Slst  on  any  information  he  has  gath- 
ered on  the  effects  of  Marijuana  on  haiklth. 
In  the  Senator's  words,  "What  I'm  asking  for 
is  an  authoritative  decision,  regularly  up- 
dated, on  whether  Marijuana  can  be  given  a 
clean  bill  of  health." 

Another  facet  of  the  amendment  Is  the  due 
date  of  the  first  report.  The  first  one,  by  the 
Surgeon  General,  must  be  available  ninety 
days  after  the  meastire  is  signed  Into  law  by 
President  Nixon. 

Th  amendment  Is  a  good  one,  and  Senator 
Domlnlck  should  be  applauded  for  his  un- 
tiring efforts  In  taking  steps  toward  truth  In 
the  Marijuana  matter. 

A  final  note:  There  are  two  main  parts 
of  truth,  as  Bacon  put  It,  "flrst,  the  mqulry. 
which  is  the  wooing  of  It;  and  secondly,  the 
knowledge  of  it,  which  is  the  presence  of  It." 

May  I  only  add,  we  need  more  people  Ilk* 
Senator  Domlnlck,  In  search  of  It. 

That's  "Candid  Comment."  I'm  .  .  .  Tony 
Larson.  Good  night. 
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CONTINUED  OPERATION  OP  COAST 
GUARD  RESERVE 

Mr.  HOLUNOS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
received  from  the  South  Carolina  Gen- 
eral Assembly  a  concurrent  resolution, 
Introduced  by  my  home  county  delega- 
tion, and  passed  by  the  general  assembly, 
memorializing  Congress  to  enact  suitable 
legislation  to  Insure  that  the  US.  Coast 
Guard  Reserve  shall  continue  In  opera- 
tion. 

I  share  their  opinion  that  this  valuable 
arm  of  the  Coast  Guard  should  continue 
to  exist,  and  I  ask  unsmlmous  consent 
that  the  resolution   be  printed  in  the 

RSCORO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

A    CONCTTXkKNT    RlSOLUTION    TO    MXHOKIAUZB 

OoNomsss  To  Enact  StnTABUi  Lxcislation 
To  INSTTU  That  thx  X3B.  Coast  Guaxd 
RxsxKvx  Shall  Contdotx  in  Opblation 

Wbereas,  there  Is  at  this  time  every  Indica- 
tion that  the  United  States  Coast  Guard 
Reserve  shall  In  the  near  future  be  discon- 
tinued; and 

Whereas,  the  Coast  Guard  Reserve  has 
contributed  greatly  to  the  military  prepared- 
ness and  the  protection  of  the  coastal  areas 
of  this  country:  and 

Whereas.  In  the  event  of  ^  emergency  or 
national  diaaeter  It  would  sUll  add  greatly 
to  the  protection  of  our  coastal  areas.  Now. 
therefore. 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  Senate  concurring: 

That  Congress  be  memorallzed  to  enact 
without  delay  suitable  legislation  which  shall 
ensure  the  continued  operation  ol  the  United 
States  Coast  Guard  Reserve. 

Be  It  Further  Resolved  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  to  each  United  States  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina,  each  member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  Congress 
from  South  Carolina,  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States. 


UNFAIR  OIL  IMPORT  PROGRAM 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  we  New 
Englanders  have  too  long  been  the  cap- 
tive victim  of  an  unfair  system,  the  oU 
import  program.  The  Senators  from  our 
six-State  region  have  brought  to  their 
colleagues'  attention  compelling  evidence 
of  our  region's  plight. 

Today  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  Sen- 
ate's attention  a  succinct  and  compelling 
analysis  of  our  region's  problem  as  pre- 
sented on  April  7  by  the  distinguished 
Senior  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  CoTTOif)  in  testimony  before  the 
Small  Business  Subcommittee  of  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senator 
Cotton's  testimony  be  printed  in  the 

RXCORO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RzcoRO,  as  follows : 

Statkmxnt  or  Sbnatos  Corroif 

Mr.  Chairman:  First.  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  commend  you  and  your 
colleagues  on  this  subcommittee  for  the  at- 
tention you  have  given  this  matter.  You  and 
I  have  constantly  foxight  for  cheaper  oU  and 
I  know  the  people  of  the  section  of  the  coun- 
try which  we  represent  wlU  appreciate  aU 
that  you  ar*  doing  In  their  behalf. 


Like  youneU ,  I  have  supported  the  project 
of  a  free  trade  sone  and  an  oU  refinery  at 
lidachlasport.  I  shall  say  I  am  keenly  dis- 
appointed that  after  the  President's  Cabinet 
committee  recommended  a  reduction  in  Im- 
port restrictions  the  President  postponed 
action  awaiting  the  report  of  a  newly  created 
oil  policy  committee.  We've  had  too  much 
fact-finding,  too  many  commissions  and  com- 
mittees, too  many  studies.  These  will  never 
keep  us  warm  Ln  the  winter. 

The  position  of  New  England  la  unique 
and  requires  special  treatment. 

New  England  with  nine  percent  of  the 
country's  population  uses  twenty-one  per- 
cent of  the  home  heating  oil  consumed  In  the 
country.  Some  70%  of  the  homes  in  our  sec- 
tor are  heated  with  oil.  New  Englanders  pay 
top  dollar  to  their  oil  man,  and  yet  can  never 
be  certain  their  will  be  enough  oil  to  last 
the  winter. 

Threats  of  fuel  shortages  are  not  uncom- 
mon. On  February  3rd  an  emergency  alloca- 
tion balled  New  Englanders  out  of  a  heap  of 
trouble.  It  was  the  second  Instance  within 
the  past  three  years  when  our  delegation  has 
had  to  plead  hardship  to  Insure  our  people 
against  a  fuel  shortage.  At  best,  such  emer- 
gency measures  offer  only  a  glimmer  of  relief. 
It  falls  short  of  meeting  the  central  Issue,  an 
adequate  supply  of  fuel  oil  and  at  a  reason- 
able cost. 

Since  the  oil  Import  program  was  estab- 
lished In  1959  foUowlng  Sues,  we  have  been 
on  the  short  end  of  the  stick.  Not  only  Is 
there  the  constant  threat  of  shortages,  but 
In  1968  New  Englanders  paid  nine  percent 
more  to  heat  their  homes  than  the  national 
average. 

I  am  fully  aware  of  the  broad  question  of 
our  national  oil  policy  and  the  national  se- 
curity Implications,  and  prefer  to  leave  that 
to  the  oU  policy  committee  and  to  zero  in 
on  what  I  consider  to  be  the  major  concern 
of  we  New  Englanders.  Namely,  It  Is  fairer 
consideration  for  our  region  from  the  Fed- 
eral government's  oil  policy.  Only  a  few 
weeks  ago,  a  top  Defense  Department  ofBclal, 
Bany  ShUllto,  testified  before  a  House  Com- 
mittee that  this  country  could  have  more 
Imported  oil  and  still  not  Jeopardize  secu- 
rity. If  this  Is  so  why  not  give  New  England 
the  fair  shake  wt  have  been  seeking  all  these 
years. 

Recently,  my  colleague  from  Vermont.  Sen- 
ator Prouty,  Introduced  the  New  England 
Fuel  on  Act.  I  believe  this  bill  meeU  the 
Issue  head-on  and  I  was  pleased  to  sponsor 
the  measure  with  him.  Ova  bill  simply  re- 
moves Import  controls  In  New  England.  I 
hope  that  your  committee  will  consider  sim- 
ilar leglslaUon  that  wUl  attack  the  problem 
squarely  and  remove  this  heavy  economic 
burden  on  our  residents. 

Again  let  me  thank  you  for  this  oppor- 
tunity. I  look  forward  to  working  with  you 
In  the  interest  of  the  eight  and  one-half 
million  fuel  ootisumers  in  the  New  England 
sector. 


THE  OIL  LEAK  IN  THE  GULP 
OF  MEXICO 

Bdr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Minerals,  Materials,  and  Fuels 
of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs  has  been  trying  to  obtain  the 
facts  on  the  recent  oil  spill  in  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  with  a  view  to  determining 
whether  amendment  to  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  Lands  Act  llT indicated. 

So  far,  I  regret  to  report,  our  efforts 
have  met  with  little  success.  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Hlckel,  after  making  p\ib- 
11c  announcement  twice  of  a — quote^ 
"report" — unquote  which  he  said  he  him- 
self carried  over  to  the  Department  of 
Jiistice  on  March  20,  has  told  the  sub- 


committee that  the  report  Is  not  yet 
ready. 

The  Chevron  Co.,  on  whose  produc- 
tion platform  the  fire  which  resulted 
in  the  oil  leak  started,  feels  it  should 
not  make  any  public  statements  at  this 
time  in  view  of  the  investigation  by  a 
grand  Jury  now  underway  in  New  Or- 
leans. 

However,  I  have  obtained  a  copy  of 
a  letter-report  that  the  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Cali- 
fornia, of  which  Chevron  Oil  is  a  sub- 
sidiary, has  made  to  the  stockholders  of 
the  Standard  Oil  Co.  The  board  chair- 
man is  O.  N.  Miller. 

Solely  for  the  purpose  of  making  as 
complete  a  record  as  possible  on  the  oil 
spill  and  having  all  the  facts  as  seen 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  parties 
directly  concerned  brought  out,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  letter  of  Mr. 
O.  N.  Miller  to  the  stockholders  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Co.  of  California,  dated 
April  11,  1970,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Standako  On.  Co.  or  Calitornia, 
Son  Francisco,  Calif.,  April  It,  1970. 

Deas  Shabeholocr:  In  February,  a  fire  of 
unknown  origin  broke  out  on  an  offshore 
platform  of  Chevron  Oil  Company  In  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico. 

The  Company  quickly  assembled  massive 
amounts  of  equipment  and  materials  and 
the  large  number  of  expert  personnel  needed 
to  extinguish  the  fire,  to  bring  the  wells  under 
control,  and  to  minimize  the  oil  spill.  I  can 
now  report  to  you  that  these  efforts  have  been 
successful. 

I  do  want  you  to  know  that  earlier  reports 
of  the  magnitude  of  the  oil  spill,  and  the 
magnitude  of  Its  potential  damage,  were 
greatly  exaggerated.  There  was  no  Injury  to 
marine,  bird  or  other  wildlife,  or  to  oyster 
beds  or  shrimp  fishing  grounds.  The  slick 
never  reached  beaches  or  other  mainland 
areas,  and  touched  only  a  portion  of  Breton 
Island — a  small  uninhabited  body  of  land — 
which  was  promptly  and  thoroughly  cleaned. 

The  origin  of  the  fire  remains  unknown.  As 
far  as  can  be  determined.  It  broke  out  in  the 
area  of  the  production  facilities,  some  dis- 
tance from  the  wellheads,  and  was  out  of 
control  before  an  adequate  ntunber  of  fire 
fighting  personnel  and  equipment  oould  be 
brought  to  the  platform.  Pire  spread  to  the 
wellhead  area,  started  leaks  In  some  of  the 
wells  below  their  surface  controls,  and  Ignited 
the  leaking  oil  and  gas. 

There  has  been  considerable  discussion 
about  "storm  chokes  "  and  their  function. 

A  storm  choke  U  a  type  of  valve  which  Is 
Installed  at  depth  In  a  well.  Its  function  Is 
to  shut  off  production  automatlcaUy  In  the 
event  there  Is  a  sudden  surge  In  rate  of 
flow — for  example,  if  surface  controls  are 
destroyed  by  hurricane  or  violent  storm,  per- 
mitting the  well  to  flow  unchecked. 

A  storm  choke  will  not  shut  down  a  well 
which  flows  at  a  rate  lower  than  that  at 
which  the  valve  Is  designed  to  close.  As  long 
as  the  flow  is  below  this  rate,  the  choke  will 
not  close,  even  though  the  surface  controls 
are  rendered  moperatlve,  such  as  by  flre  at 
the  surface.  This  Is  what  occurred  In  the 
Chevron  Oil  Company  accident.  Some  wells, 
equipped  with  storm  chokes,  caught  Ore — 
they  continued  to  flow  oil  and  gas  after  the 
flre  was  extinguished,  because  the  flow  did 
not  Increase  enough  to  close  the  storm 
chokes. 

It  has  been  a  long-standing  practice  of 
the  Company  to  Install  or  have  readily  avail- 
able— at  all  times — storm  chokes  or  similar 
subsurface  safety  devices  for  all  wells,  and 
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to  have  such  devices  In  place  In  all  wells 
imder  threat  of  a  hurricane  or  storm. 

Under  Federal  Government  regulations, 
there  are  circumstances  under  which  a  storm 
choke  Is  not  required  to  be  In  place  In  a 
well.  A  common  circumstance  Is  when  the 
well  produces  sand  along  with  oil  or  gas, 
and  the  storm  choke  causes  the  sand  to 
plug  the  tubing  of  the  well,  or  the  sand 
makes  the  storm  choke  Inoperative.  The  lat- 
ter happens  because  sand  carried  along  with 
the  flowing  production  cuts  and  erodes  these 
valves. 

When  storm  chokes  are  not  required  to  be 
In  place,  regulations  provide  that  wells  shall 
be  equipped ,  with  an  automatic  surface 
safety  shut-in  device  at  or  near  the  well- 
head— and  all  of  Chevron's  wells  In  the  Gulf 
were  and  are  so  equipped. 

When  clrcvunstancea  In  a  particular  well 
are  such  that  the  storm  choke  may  be  re- 
moved. Federal  regulations  permit  a  waiver 
of  the  storm  choke  requirement.  The  Chevron 
OU  Company  on  numerous  occasions  in  the 
past  has  requested  waivers  of  this  kind,  and 
they  have  always  been  granted. 

Just  which  wells  In  the  field  had  storm 
chokes  In  them  on  the  data  the  flre  broke 
out  which  ones  did  not,  and  which  ones  with- 
out chokes  had  waivers,  Is  under  Investiga- 
tion by  a  Federal  Grand  Jury  In  New  Orleans. 
In  view  of  the  Grand  Jury's  pending  Investi- 
gation of  the  procedures  of  Chevron  and 
those  of  the  industry.  It  would  be  inappro- 
priate for  me  to  comment  further  on  this 
particular  aspect. 

It  has  also  been  alleged  that  Chevron  vio- 
lated regulations  pertaining  to  other  safety 
devices  on  Its  platforms.  We  have  not  re- 
ceived a  list  of  these  alleged  violations.  After 
the  outbreak  of  the  flre,  our  platforms  In 
the  field  were  Inspected,  and  we  were  given 
a  new  directive  to  Install  certain  additional 
safety  devices.  This  has  been  done,  but  these 
devices  were  not  required  by  any  applicable 
regulation  or  order  In  existence  prior  to  the 

flTB. 

I  do  want  to  stress  that  Chevron  did  not 
violate  any  safety  regulations — Company, 
State  or  Federal — observance  of  which  would 
have  prevented  the  flre,  or  extinguished  It 
before  It  spread  to  the  wellheads.  Also,  In 
all  of  Its  efforts,  Chevron  has  cooperated  to 
the  fullest  extent  with  both  State  and  Fed- 
eral authorities. 

Chevron  Oil  Ccmpany  has  been  operating 
in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  for  more  than  30  years, 
and  has  never  before  had  a  significant  off- 
shore mishap.  It  is  staffed  and  run  by  ex- 
perienced and  competent  people. 

"nie  practices  of  Chevron  Oil  Company  re- 
flect our  policies  of  long  standing  to  preserve 
and,  wherever  possible,  to  Improve  the  en- 
vironment In  which  we  carry  on  our  business. 
You  can  be  certain  that  there  will  be  no 
deviations  In  adherence  to  those  policies. 
Sincerely, 

O.  N.  Mnj.xR. 


SENATOR  HRUSKA  REVIEWS  CON- 
STTTUTIONALITY  OF  PRETRIAL 
DETENTION 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  an  issue 
of  great  current  controversy  Is  whether 
pretrial  detention  of  defendants  who  pose 
a  serious  threat  to  public  safety  would  be 
either  practical  or  constitutional. 

The  prominence  of  this  issue  is  due  to 
the  various  legislative  proposals  that 
have  been  introduced  which  would  estab- 
lish pretrial  detention  procedures  in  our 
Federal  law  enforcement  system. 

There  are  now  five  legislative  proposals 
pending  before  the  Senate  Constitutional 
Rights  Subcommittee.  More  than  2  dozen 
proposals  have  been  made  in  the  House, 
and  the  Hotise  Judiciary  Committee  has 


been  conducting  extensive  hearings  on 
these  bills.  All  of  these  proposals  would 
establish  pretrial  detention  systems  in  all 
of  our  Federal  district  courts. 

Similarly,  the  District  of  Columbia 
Court  Reform  and  Criminal  Procedures 
Act  of  1969.  as  passed  by  the  House,  con- 
tains a  section  creating  a  pretrial  deten- 
tion system,  but  only  for  the  Federal 
courts  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  This 
bill  is  now  before  a  conference  commit- 
tee, on  which  I  serve,  and  this  issue  is  a 
source  of  difference  between  the  House 
and  the  Senate  versions  of  the  bill. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Hruska)  .  the  ranking  Republican  on  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  was  the  primary 
sr>onsor  of  S.  2600.  the  amendments  to 
the  Ball  Reform  Act  which  were  pro- 
posed by  the  Nixon  administration.  Sen- 
ator Hruska  has  written  a  scholarly 
article  on  the  constitutionality  and  prac- 
ticability of  Federal  pretrial  detention, 
which  was  recently  published  in  the  law 
review  of  his  alma  mater,  Creighton  Uni- 
versity Law  School,  in  Omaha,  Nebr. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  Senator  Hruska's  excellent  ar- 
ticle be  printed  In  the  Record.  It  should 
aid  Senators  in  their  consideration  of  the 
many  questions  surrounding  Federal  pre- 
trial detention  proposals. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Prevxntivk  Detzntion:    The  Constttction 
AND  THE  Congress 

(By  Hon.  Roman  L.  Hruseea*) 

I.  INTRODUCnON 

The  system  of  ball  In  the  federal  courts  of 
the  United  States  remained  basically  un- 
changed from  Its  statutory  origin  In  1789 » 
until  the  recent  decade.  Then,  while  reform 
by  statute  and  Judicial  decision  was  pressing 
rapidly  fcu^ard  In  other  areas  of  federal 
criminal  law  enforcement,  serious  attention 
was  also  turned  to  the  Inadequacies  of  the 
federal  ball  system. 

In  1963,  after  reviewing  federal  ball  prac- 
tices, the  Attorney  General's  Committee  on 
Poverty  and  the  Administration  of  Federal 
Criminal  Justice'  concluded: 

[T)he  baU  system  administered  In  the 
federal  courts,  relying  primarily  on  financial 
Inducements  to  secure  the  presence  of  the 
accused  at  the  trial,  results  In  serious  prob- 
lems for  defendants  of  limited  means.  Im- 
perils the  effective  operation  of  the  adversary 
system,  and  may  even  fall  to  provide  the 
most  effective  deterrence  of  non-appearance 
by  accused  persons.* 

This  conclusion  drew  the  Immediate  atten- 
tion of  bench,  bar,  law  enforcement  agencies, 
and  the  Congress  to  the  problems  In  the 
federal  ball  system.  Such  widespread  atten- 
tion had  not  previously  existed,  although  the 
flndmgs  of  the  Committee  were  not  wholly 
new. 

In  1964,  Professor  Caleb  Foote  directed  a 
field  situdy  of  the  operation  of  the  ball  system 
In  Philadelphia.  Conducted  by  students  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  School  of 
Law,  the  study  determined  that  the  money 
be^  system  permitted  unnecessary  and  pro- 
longed periods  of  pretrial  detention  and  had 
serious  effects  on  the  administration  of 
Jtxstlce.* 

Another  study  was  conducted  by  the  Vera 
Foundation.  Established  In  1961,  the  Founda- 
tlon  was  directed  to  conduct  research  Into 
the  problems  of  Indigency  and  the  criminal 
law.  As  a  first  project,  the  Foundation  spon- 
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sored  the  Manhattan  BaU  Project  •  to  study 
ball  practices  In  New  York  City.  Results  of 
this  research,  published  In  1963,'  showed  that 
the  money  ball  system  resulted  In  widespread 
discrimination  against  the  Impoverished 
defendant.' 

A  concurrent  study  of  baU  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  was  conducted  by  the  Junior 
Bar  Section  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Bar 
Association.  Begun  In  1962,  this  study  led  to 
the  publication  of  a  comprehensive  report  • 
which  prompted  the  Judicial  Conference  of 
the  District  of  Colimibla  Circuit  to  Initiate, 
In  1963,  a  local  ball  project,  similar  to  the 
Manhattan  Ball  Project,  which  operated  for 
three  years. 

Significantly,  these  early  studies  reached 
conclusions  similar  to  that  expressed  by  the 
1963  Attorney  General's  Commission  Report. 
The  dominant  trait  In  the  national  ball 
pattern  was  readily  discernible:  when  pre- 
trial release  depends  entirely  on  the  ability 
to  pay  a  bondsman,  those  who  cannot  pay 
stay  in  Jail." 

The  pubUc  Interest  generated  by  these 
studies  and  the  statistical  groundwork  they 
provided  made  congressional  review  propi- 
tious. The  Senate  Constitutional  Rights  Sub- 
committee, which  had  been  studying  federal 
ball  since  1961,  conducted  extensive  hearings 
after  the  Attorney  General's  Commission  Re- 
port was  available.  Between  1964  and  1966. 
two  rounds  of  hearings  were  held  In  the 
Senate  and  one  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Various  bills  were  Introduced  to  reform 
the  ball  system.  FlnaUy,  the  Senate  Constl- 
tutlonal  Rights  Subcommittee  prepared  and 
Introduced  an  omnibus  blU  In  the  89th  Con- 
gress on  March  5, 1965,^°  and  President  John- 
son signed  the  blU  Into  law  on  Jime  22, 
1966,  as  the  Ball  Reform  Act.*^ 

The  Ball  Reform  Act  adopted  as  pubUo 
poUcy  the  conclusion  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's Commission  Report.  Its  stated  purpose 
Is: 

[T]o  revise  the  practices  relating  to  ball 
to  assure  that  aU  persons,  regardless  of  their 
financial  status,  shaU  not  needlessly  be  de- 
tained pending  their  appearance  to  answer 
charges,  to  testify,  or  pending  appeal,  when 
detention  serves  neither  the  ends  of  Justice 
nor  the  public  interest." 

Following  passage  of  the  Act,  the  Consti- 
tutional Rights  Subcommittee  continued  Its 
review  of  federiil  ball  practices  and  gathered 
evidence  shovrlng  that  the  purpose  of  the 
Act  was  not  being  wholly  served.  As  the 
American  Bar  Association's  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Pretrial  Proceedings  revealed  In 
Its  recent  review  of  state  and  federal  ball 
practices. 

[M]any  Judges,  when  faced  with  a  de- 
fendant whom  they  fear  wlU  commit  "ad- 
ditional crimes"  if  released,  feel  compeUed 
to  set  baU  beyond  his  reach.  In  effect,  baU  Is 
used  to  deny  rather  than  to  facilitate  pre- 
trial release." 

Other  eminent  bodies  which  studied  the 
area  of  federal  ball  practices  reached  the 
same  conclusion." 

These  disclosures  led  the  Senate  Consti- 
tutional Rights  Subcommittee  to  hold  hear- 
ings In  1969  on  the  gains  made  and  the  de- 
fects discovered  In  the  Ball  Reform  Act  of 
1966."  Many  witnesses  testified  that  the 
Act's  purpose  to  discourage  money  baU  was 
being  largely  Ignored  by  the  courts.  Rather 
than  used  only  as  a  last  resort  to  prevent 
flight,  high  money  bail  was  being  commonly 
used  to  protect  the  community  from  pos- 
sibly dangerous  defendants,  although  osten- 
sibly, to  prevent  flight."  Obviously,  this  In- 
visible system  of  preventive  detention  con- 
travenes the  purpose  of  the  Ball  Reform 
Act,  subverts  our  system  of  Justice  by  pre- 
venting Judicial  review  In  specific  cases,  casts 
doubt  on  the  good  faith  and  honesty  of  our 
Judicial  system,  contradicts  our  due  process 
notions  of  fair  play,  and  prevents  the  de- 
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Telopment  of  objective  stuMUrds  of  danger- 
ou&ness. 

Nevertheleaa.  tbe  judicial  Inatmct  to  con- 
sider tbe  possible  danger  of  tbe  defendant 
during  pretrial  release  deserves  our  attention. 
If  danger  to  persons  or  the  conununlty  does 
exist  from  certain  defendants  and  there  Is 
substantial  reason  to  expect  harm  to  occur, 
then  serious  consideration  should  be  given 
to  a  system  of  preventive  detention.  Judges 
should  be  able  to  forthrlgbtly  protect  the 
public  from  recidivist  criminals  by  detaining 
them  prior  to  trial.  Danger  from  abuse  of  this 
Judicial  discretion  can  be  limited  by  provid- 
ing clear  standards  and  procedural  safe- 
guards. Including  the  right  of  review  and  ap- 
peal. Certainly  this  would  be  far  superior  to 
the  Invisible  hand  that  now  shadows  the  uaa 
of  high  money  bond. 

The  foregoing  view  has  gained  broad  bi- 
partisan support  In  both  Hotiaes  during  this 
first  Session  of  the  91st  Congress.  Five  bills 
related  to  the  problems  of  preventive  de- 
tention have  been  introduced  In  the  Senate  " 
and  aa  bills  in  the  House.!* 

In  light  of  the  growing  interest  In  prvtrlal 
preventive  detention,  this  article  Is  written 
to  review  the  relevant  statutory  and  constitu- 
tional hlstocT  of  ball,  to  advance  some  no- 
tions of  public  policy,  axul  to  advocate  the 
need  for  congressional  action. 

n.  TH»  coNSTrrrrnojf 

Ball  Is  an  ancient  custom.  Its  practice 
began  In  medieval  England  and  evolved  In 
a  series  of  later  English  statutes  Including 
tbe  English  BUI  of  Rights  of  1688  which 
specifically  provided  protection  against  ex- 
cessive ball."  Sheriffs  of  old  EngUnd  would 
release  the  defendant  up>on  a  third  person's 
promise  that  tbe  defendant  would  appear  for 
trail.  If  the  defendant  did  not  appear,  the 
third  person,  knownAs  a  surety,  surrendered 
himself  to  suffer  the  penalty  of  the  defend- 
ant. This  early  practice  of  ball  was  described 
by  one  study  as  follows: 

In  the  period  during  the  first  thousand 
ysars  KH.  in  England,  a  ball  system  like  tbe 
American  system  In  use  today  began  to  de- 
velop, charted  by  the  necessities  of  the 
times.  Land  was  held  in  vast  feudal  baronies. 
Justice  was  administered  by  traveling  Judges 
whose  visits  to  an  area  on  the  circuits  of 
the  realm  were  Intermittent,  often  several 
years  apart.  Tbe  local  sheriffs,  who  repre- 
sented the  Crown  In  their  respective  areas, 
were  responsible  for  the  ciistody  of  pris- 
oners. Prison  conditions  vrere  atrocious.  Pris- 
on facilities  were  Insecure  and  Inadequate. 
They  served  no  one.  and  they  were  a  fin- 
nanclal  burden. 

Tbe  sheriffs,  executives  for  the  administra- 
tion of  criminal  Justice  until  the  Judges  ar- 
rived, were  happy  to  have  someone  else  as- 
STima  tbe  responsibility  of  maintaining  cus- 
tody of  defendants.  If  someone  wotild  as- 
sume the  (jersonal  responsibility  of  present- 
ing a  defendant  for  future  trial,  the  sharlfls 
were  happy  to  shift  tbe  responsibility  to 
them.  As  the  custodian  of  all  those  accused, 
sheriffs  frequently  relinquished  defendants 
provisionally  Into  the  custody  of  a  surety, 
usually  a  friend  or  relative  of  the  accused.'* 

Today  In  England,  the  system  of  ball 
continues  to  be  based  on  the  ancient  con- 
cept of  a  surety  relationship  between  the 
defendant  and  a  third  person,  althotigb  the 
system  has  evolved  to  permit  the  surety  to 
surrender  a  sum  of  money  rather  than  him- 
self when  the  defendant  falls  to  appear.* 
THie  English  system  has  also  retained  a 
flexibility  which  permits  the  magistrate  to 
deny  ball  when  the  defendant  appears  like- 
ly to  tamper  with  tbe  evidence  or  commit 
new  offenses  If  released.* 

Ball  In  the  federal  oourts  of  tbe  United 
States  followed  a  somewhat  different  ooursa 
than  the  Kngllah  tradition,  evolving  from 
four   basic   so\irces:    the   Judiciary   Act   of 
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1788.  the  Eighth  Amendment  to  tbe  United 
States  Constitution,  the  Fifth  Amendment 
to  the  United  States  Constitution,  and  most 
recently  the  Ball  Reform  Act  of  1966. 

Enacted  by  the  First  Congress,  tbe  Judi- 
ciary Act  of  1789  was  the  first  break  with 
English  tradition  and  laid  the  groundwork 
for  distinctly  American  ball  institutions  and 
for  limited  Judicial  discretion.  That  act  pro- 
vided that  "upon  all  arrests  In  criminal  cases, 
ball  shall  be  admitted,  except  where  tbe 
punishment  may  be  death.  .  .  ."  and  made 
ball  In  capital  cases  discretionary,  depend- 
ing upon  the  "nature  and  circumstances  of 
the  offense,  and  of  the  evidence,  and  usages 
of  law."  " 

The  Hotise  Judiciary  Committee  has  de- 
scribed the  American  development  of  ball 
Institutions  as  follows: 

Since  the  Judiciary  Act  of  1789  .  .  .  Con- 
gress has  provided  that  persons  shall  be 
admitted  to  ball  upon  arrest  In  criminal 
cases  except  where  the  punishment  may  be 
death.  It  also  provided  that  ball  Is  discre- 
tionary In  capital  cases  depending  upon  the 
nature  and  circumstances  of  the  offense  and 
of  the  evidence  and  usages  of  law.  The  prac- 
tice of  providing  a  private  surety  who  would 
personally  guarantee  to  produce  a  bailee 
proved  Inadequate.  Eventually,  the  posting 
of  ball  became  tbe  function  of  a  profession- 
al bondsman  who  In  return  for  a  money 
premium  guaranteed  the  ap[>earance  of  the 
defendant  at  the  time  of  trial.  It  was  :\lso 
In  this  manner  that  the  posting  of  ball 
bonds  became  a  commercial   venture.** 

Basis  for  the  discretion  of  federal  courts 
to  deny  ball  In  noncapital  cases  was  regarded 
as  nonexistent.  This  tradition  In  turn 
spawned  the  noUon  that  the  right  to  ball  In 
noncapital  cases  was  absolute  In  the  federal 
system.  Justice  Vinson  expressed  this  view 
quite  clearly  In  Stack  v.  Boyle." 

Prom  the  passage  of  the  Judiciary  Act  of 
1788  ...  to  the  present  Federal  Rules  of 
Criminal  Procedure  .  .  .  federal  law  has  un- 
equivocally provided  that  a  person  arrssted 
for  a  noncapital  offense  shall  be  admitted  to 
ball.  This  traditional  right  to  freedom  before 
conviction  permits  the  unhampered  prepara- 
tion of  a  defense,  and  serves  to  prevent  the 
Infliction  of  punishment  prior  to  oonvlc- 
Uon.  .  .  .  Unless  this  right  to  ball  before  trial 
is  preserved,  tbe  presumption  of  Innocence, 
secured  only  after  centuries  of  struggle,  wotild 
lose  Its  meaning." 

Despite  Its  statutory  tradition  of  being 
absolute,  the  right  to  ball  In  noncapital  cases 
must  be  considered  In  a  constltutlooal  con- 
text to  determine  what  exceptions  exist,  and. 
If  so,  whether  the  Constitution  might  permit 
preventive  detention  In  noncapital  cases  as 
waU. 

Xn.  THS  BXUBTB  ASCXIfDlCXNT 

Following  the  Judiciary  Act  of  1788,  the 
Bill  of  Rights  was  added  to  the  Constitution 
In  1791."  The  Eighth  Amandnvent  specifically 
addresses  the  Issue  of  ball  by  providing  that 
"excessive  ball  shall  not  be  required."  but 
the  Amendment  does  not  explicitly  guaran- 
tee a  right  to  ball  Nor  has  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  decided  whether  the  Amend- 
ment confers  an  abeoluate  right  to  ball.  Since 
the  Judiciary  Act  provided  for  that  rlgbt  In 
noncapital  bases,  tbe  constitutional  Issue 
never  had  to  be  reached.  Stock  v.  Boyle  con- 
sidered the  meaning  of  the  word  "excesslva" 
under  the  Eighth  Amendment  but  did  not 
determine  the  extent  of  the  constltirtlaoal 
right  to  ball."  It  has  bean  argued,  however, 
that  the  history  of  ball  and  the  languaga  of 
the  Eighth  Amendment  necessarily  Imply  an 
absolute  right  to  baU. 

Ths  hlstolcal  argument  U  that  the  Bill 
of  Rights  was  based  without  change  on  ttM 
1770  VlrglnU  Declaration  of  Rights,  drafted 
by  tiM  distinguished  scholar  and  public 
figure,  George  Mason.  Regarding  ICason's 
draftsmanablp,  Piofsssot  Caleb  Foot* 
rtatad: 


The  ball  language  he  Included  was  taken 
from  the  second  half  of  the  English  Bill  of 
Rights  of  1689,  btxt  whether  from  Inadvert- 
ence, or  from  the  fact  that  he  did  not  have 
his  references  at  hand  when  he  wrote  .  .  . 
or  from  the  fact  that  he  was  not  technically 
trained  as  a  lawyer,  he  omitted  critical  lan- 
guage which  Is  In  the  preamble  of  the  English 
Bill  of  Rights,  which  clearly  spells  out  the 
bctflc  right  to  ball  and  makes  the  prohibition 
of  excessive  ball  merely  a  dependent  clause 
upon  an  existing  nondlscretlonary  statutory 
right  to  ball.  Thus.  Mason's  E:ngllsh  source 
combined  both  the  right  to  ball,  drawn  to- 
gether from  enactments  which  In  England 
went  back  to  1375,  and  the  protection  against 
abusive  denial  of  that  right  through  the  Ju- 
dicial Imposition  of  excessive  ball.  Unac- 
countably and  apparently  unnoticed  by 
everybody,  when  this  protection  came  Into 
our  Constitution,  one  of  Its  essential  two  legs 
was  missing." 

Doubt  exists  as  to  whether  the  omission 
mentioned  by  Professor  Foote  was  as  critical 
or  Inadvertent  as  be  suggests  Professor  Foots 
himself  admits  that  the  omlted  language  was 
In  the  preamble  of  the  English  BlU  of  Rights 
and  not  part  of  the  body."  Also,  the  lan- 
guage of  the  preamble  Is  not  as  clear  as  he 
contends.  More  Importantly,  the  United 
Statee  Supreme  Court,  when  confronted  with 
this  historical  source,  stated  In  CarUon  v. 
Landon:'^ 

The  ball  clause  was  lifted  with  slight 
changes  from  the  English  Bill  of  Rights  Act. 
In  England  that  clause  hss  never  been 
thought  to  accord  a  right  to  ball  In  all  cases, 
but  merely  to  provide  that  ball  shall  not  be 
excessive  In  tboee  cases  where  It  Is  proper  to 
grant  ball  When  this  clause  was  carried  over 
Into  our  BUI  of  Rights,  nothing  was  said  that 
Indicated  any  different  concept.  The  Eighth 
Amendment  has  not  prevented  Congress  from 
defining  the  clasces  of  cases  in  which  ball 
shall  be  aUowed  in  this  country.  Thus  la 
criminal  oases  baU  Is  not  compulsory  where 
the  punishment  nisy  be  death.  Indeed,  the 
very  language  of  the  Amendment  falls  to 
say  all  arrests  must  be  bailable." 

It  Is  also  argued  that  It  would  be  mean- 
ingless to  Interpret  the  Eighth  Amendment 
to  forbid  the  Judge  to  detain  a  defendant  by 
setting  unreasonably  high  baU.  whUe  stlU 
permitting  the  Judge  to  deny  baU  altogether. 
Tills  would  allow  the  Judge  to  do  directly 
the  very  thing  that  he  Is  forbidden  to  do  In- 
directly. Also,  as  stated  by  Justice  Black  In 
dissent  In  Carlaon  v.  London,  under  this 
view,  "the  Amendment  does  no  more  than 
protect  a  right  to  ball  which  Congress  can 
grant  and  which  Congress  can  take  away."  " 

Some  federal  courts  have  adopted  the 
foregoing  reasoning  and  declared  tbe  right 
to  ball  In  noncapital  cases  to  be  an  Inviol- 
able feature  of  our  legal  system."  These  cases 
are  not  conclusive,  however,  because  they 
either  refer  to  the  right  of  ball  as  statutory 
In  origin  or  rely  upon  other  oases  which  wera 
decided  on  the  basis  of  the  statutory  right. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  oourts  have  not 
decisively  dlspoeed  of  these  arguments.  Al- 
though the  language  In  Carlaon  v.  London 
appears  to  be  final  on  tbe  subject,  the  nature 
of  tbe  case  ralsee  questions.  The  case  In- 
volved the  denial  of  ball  to  aUen  communists 
pending  deportation  proceedings.  Although 
the  distinction  today  between  civil  and 
criminal  proceedings  hss  become  Increasingly 
obscured."  It  was  considered  a  valid  dtstino- 
tlon  In  1953,  and  the  language  of  Carlson  v. 
Landon  seems  to  recognize  the  distinction." 

Other  valuable  pncedents  exist  that  but- 
tress tbe  concept  that  right  to  ball,  althotigh 
secure  from  unreasonable  denial.  Is  not  ab- 
solute. Discussing  tbe  appUcatlon  of  the  ball 
provision  of  the  Eighth  Amendment  to  states 
through  the  due  process  clause  of  tbe  Four- 
teenth Amendment,  the  Eighth  Circuit  In 
Maatrlan  v.  Hedmrnn"  concluded  that: 

Neither  the  Eighth  Amendent  nor  tha 
Fourteenth  Amendment  requires  that  arery- 


one  charged  with  a  state  offense  must  be 
given  hU  Uberty  on  baU  pending  trial.  WbUe 
It  Is  Inherent  In  our  American  concept  of 
liberty  that  a  right  to  baU  shaU  generaUy 
exist,  this  has  never  been  held  to  mean  that 
a  state  must  make  every  criminal  offense  sub- 
ject to  such  a  right  or  that  the  right  pro- 
vided as  to  offenses  made  subject  to  ball 
must  be  so  administered  that  every  accused 
wlU  always  be  able  to  secure  his  Uberty 
pending  trial." 

Whether  the  Eighth  Amendment  appUes 
to  only  federal  criminal  cases,  or  In  addition 
to  state  criminal  cases  as  well,  the  breadth 
of  the  right  to  baU  thereunder  would  be  the 
same.  The  Maatrian  case,  by  clearly  denying 
an  absolute  right  to  baU  under  the  Eighth 
Amendment  In  state  cases,  carries  equal 
weight  as  precedent  on  the  extent  of  the 
rlgbt  to  ball  In  federal  cases. 

Equally  compelUng  precedents  exist  In 
cases  Involving  only  federal  rights  unaided 
by  the  application  of  tbe  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment to  the  states.  Justice  Douglas,  sitting 
as  Circuit  Justice  on  an  appUcatlon  for  ball 
appeal,  explained  that: 

In  my  view  the  safety  of  witnesses,  should 
a  new  trial  be  ordered,  has  relevancy  to 
the  baU  Issue.  .  .  .  Keeping  a  defendant  In 
custody  during  the  trial  "to  render  fruit- 
less" any  attempt  to  interfere  with  witnesses 
or  Jurors  .  .  .  may.  In  the  extreme  or  unusual 
case.  Justify  denial  of  baU." 

Justice  Frankfurter,  also  sitting  as  Circuit 
Justice  on  an  (4>pllcatlon  for  ball  pending 
appeal,  reached  a  similar  conclusion: 

The  granting  of  baU  certainly  presupposes 
confidence  that  a  defendant  wUl  respond  to 
the  demands  of  Justice.  In  fixing  tbe  amount 
of  ball.  Rule  40  (c)  explicitly  adverU  to  the 
trustworthiness  of  a  defendant  ....  Im- 
pliedly, the  likelihood  that  ball  within  tol- 
erable limits  wUI  not  insurs  this  justifies  de- 
nial of  ball." 

No  mention  was  made  In  either  of  these 
cases  of  any  constitutional  right  to  ball. 
Rather,  the  pubUc  poUcy  of  preserving  the 
integrity  of  the  trial  process  during  an  ap- 
peal, where  the  case  may  have  to  be  retried, 
was  tbe  primary  consideration."  This  could 
Involve  either  protecting  witnesses  or  Instir- 
Ing  the  presence  of  the  defendant.  Although 
baU  on  appeal  can  be  distinguished  from 
pretrial  release,"  It  would  seem  to  be  a  mean- 
ingless distinction  where  the  ends  sought  to 
be  obtained  are  the  same. 

In  addition  to  the  Judicial  decisions  deny- 
ing a  specific  constitutional  right  to  baU. 
other  factors  support  the  argximent  that  Con- 
gress has  tbe  power  to  define  categories  of 
defendants  for  whom  pretrial  release  may  be 
denied  based  on  certain  judicial  findings. 
These  factors  are:  (1)  present  statutory  ex- 
ceptions of  defendants  who  are  denied  pre- 
trial release;  (3)  the  changing  nature  of 
capital  offenses;  and  (3)  public  policy  needs. 
A.  Statutory  eixeptions 

Present  statutory  exceptions  where  the  de- 
fendant has  been  denied  an  absolute  right 
to  pretrall  release  are :  where  tbe  defendant  Is 
charged  with  a  capital  crime  rather  than 
noncapital  crime;  "  where  the  defendant  Is 
a  deportable  alien;  "  and  where  the  defend- 
ant Is  mentally  Incompetent." 

A  distinction  between  capital  and  non- 
capital cases  Is  not  drawn  In  the  Eighth 
Amendment.  Consequently,  If  there  were  an 
absolute  right  to  ball  under  that  Amend- 
ment, the  right  should  extend  to  both  types 
of  cases.  However,  the  Judiciary  Act  of  1788," 
the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure," 
and  tbe  BaU  Reform  Act  of  1900  "  recognize 
a  difference:  In  noncapital  cases  the  defend- 
ant has  a  right  not  to  be  detained  but  In 
capital  cases  tbe  decision  Is  left  to  the 
discretion  of  tbe  judge.  The  federal  courts 
have  never  found  these  statutes  to  be  un- 
constitutional. 
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The  deportation  of  aUens  can  reasonably 
be  construed  as  another  exception  to  the 
theory  that  tbe  Eighth  Amendment  grants 
an  absolute  right  to  bail.  Although  deporta- 
tion hearings  have  been  considered  as  clvU 
proceedings,  aUen  defendants  have  tbe  same 
essential  rights  to  fair  proceure  as  United 
States  cltlaens."  Although  recognizing  these 
rights,  the  Congress  was  not  dissuaded  from 
enacting  the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1960 
which  gave  the  Attorney  Qeneral  discretion 
to  retain  an  accused  aUen  in  custody  or  to 
release  him  on  baU  or  conditional  parole.*° 
Sustaining  this  power,  the  Supreme  Court  In 
Carlaon  v.  Landon  stated : 

The  refusal  of  baU  In  these  cases  is  not 
arbitrary  or  capricious  or  an  abuse  of  power. 
There  Is  no  denial  of  the  due  process  of  the 
Fifth  Amendment  under  clrciunstances  where 
there  Is  reasonable  apprehension  of  hurt 
from  aliens  charged  with  a  philosophy  of 
violence   against    this   Oovenunent.*^ 

Mental  Incompetency  Is  the  third  ex- 
ception to  the  theory  of  baU  as  an  absolute 
right.  The  Congress  has  provided  that  a 
defendant  who  Is  unable  to  understand  the 
proceedings  against  blm  or  to  assist  prop- 
erly In  his  own  defense  may  be  subject  to 
commitment  at  a  suitable  Institution  "  tmtU 
he  Is  mentally  competent  to  stand  trial  or 
untU  the  charges  are  disposed  of  according 
to  law."  In  this  Instance  tbe  defendant  Is 
detained  pending  trial  to  preserve  the  In- 
tegrity of  the  trial  process  by  insuring  the 
competence  of  the  defendant  to  defend  him- 
self. This  poUcy  has  been  sustained  by  the 
Supreme  Court.** 

B.  Changinn  nature  of  capital  offenaea 

The  changing  nature  of  capital  offenses 
is  another  relevant  factor  which  militates  In 
favor  of  the  legislative  power  to  define  cate- 
gories of  defendants  for  whom  bail  may  be 
denied  for  reasons  of  public  safety.  The  ex- 
press right  to  ball  in  noncapital  cases  as 
found  in  the  federal  statutes,  as  weU  as  In 
many  state  constitutional  provisions,  prob- 
ably was  based  on  the  assumption  that  only 
capital  offenses  involved  threats  to  public 
safety  or  strong  risk  of  filght."  The  fact  that 
neither  the  dangerousness  nor  the  risk  of 
flight  of  the  noncapital  defendant  was  con- 
sidered can  be  readUy  explained.  Almost  aU 
serious  felonies  In  our  early  history  were 
capital  crimes  for  which  baU  could  be  de- 
nied." Consequently,  the  oourts  were  not 
faced  with  a  duty  to  grant  possibly  danger- 
ous defendants,  nor  defendants  with  UtUe  to 
lose  by  flight,  their  freedom  pending  trial. 

But,  as  the  range  of  capital  offenses  has 
diminished  for  reasons  unrelated  to  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  offenses,  and  more  defend- 
ants therefore  have  become  eUglble  for  pre- 
trial release,  the  inability  to  protect  pubUc 
safety  has  increased.  Where  the  pubUc  safety 
is  seriously  affected  by  felons  on  pretrial  re- 
lease, who  In  earUer  years  would  have  been 
detained  on  capital  charges,  the  traditional 
distinction  between  capital  and  noncapital 
offenses,  for  purposes  of  baU,  becomes  less 
meaningful. 

C.  Public  policy 

It  the  life  of  the  law  is  experience,  and  not 
logic,  as  Justice  OUver  WendeU  Holmes  once 
declared,  then  pubic  policy  is  the  expression 
of  our  experience.  A  consideration  of  the 
power  of  the  Congress  to  deny  baU  in  limited 
situations  must  recognize  that  in  addition 
to  the  policy  of  preserving  the  Integrity  of 
the  trial  process,  other  pubUc  interests,  such 
as  pubUc  safety,  may  justify  detention.  As 
has  been  well  stated: 

Even  the  explicit  guarantee  of  the  right  to 
free  speech  contained  in  the  first  amendment 
Is  subject  to  restriction  when  required  by 
public  necessity;  the  undefined  right  to  baU 
Implicit  In  the  eighth  amendment  might  also 
be  subject  to  such  restrictian." 

PubUe  poUcy  should  be  able  to  protect  the 
pubUo  by  denying  pretrial  release  to  danger- 


ous felons,  just  as  public  poUcy  has  always 
Insured  the  Integrity  of  the  Judicial  process 
by  denying  baU  in  capital  cases  to  prevent 
flight. 

IV.  mTH  AMXMDlCniT 

Even  though  pretrial  release  caxmot  rea- 
sonably be  considered  an  absolute  right  im- 
der  the  Eighth  Amendment,  pretrial  deten- 
tion must  stlU  comply  with  the  notions  of 
fair  play  and  Justice  held  In  our  society  " 
and  embodied  In  the  Fifth  Amendment  to 
the  Constitution." 

Pretrial  detention  of  any  person  based  on 
future  criminal  conduct  violates  the  Fifth 
Amendment,  It  Is  argued,  because:  it  denies 
the  defendant  the  protection  of  tbe  pre- 
sumption of  lnnocence;*°  It  dlscrinUnates 
against  the  defendant's  opportunity  to  ob- 
tain a  fair  traU;  <i  and  it  asstmies,  prior  to 
a  final  Judicial  Judgment,  that  the  defend- 
ant has  committed  a  crime  and  wlU  prob- 
ably commit  others  If  released." 

A.  Preaumption  of  innocende 

The  presumption  of  Innocence,  as  a  tradi- 
tional notion  of  Anglo-Saxon  criminal  jus- 
tice, has  been  claimed  as  the  basic  under- 
pUinlng  for  pretrial  release.  This  argument 
has  been  stated  as  f oUowb  : 

[A]ny  pretrial  Incarceration  assumes  the 
guUt  of  the  accused  and  is,  therefore,  in 
conflict  with  the  presumption  of  innocence; 
thus  the  presumption  has  no  real  vitality 
unless  It  is  supported  by  the  accused's  Uberty 
prior  to  trial." 

According  to  another  view,  however,  the 
presumption  of  Innocence  of  an  accused  is 
a  fundamental  right  which  accrues  at  the 
time  of  trial  but  does  not  require  that  the 
accused  be  treated  as  Innocent  In  every  way 
prior  to  trial.**  Based  on  this  theory,  the  pre- 
stmiptlon  of  innocence  would  not  operate 
during  the  pretrial  process  or  outside  the 
oourtroom  In  a  criminal  case."  If  this  were 
not  so.  It  Is  argued,  persons  cotild  not  be 
arrested  and  held  for  fingerprinting  and 
questioning,  nor  Indicted  by  grand  Juries  for 
probable  cause.  As  Just  another  stage  of  pre- 
trial procedure,  preventive  detention  would 
not.  under  this  theory,  contravene  tbe  pre- 
stmiptton  of  innocence.  Tbe  fact  that  de- 
fendants have  always  been  subject  to  deten- 
tion during  trial  where  there  is  strong  risk 
of  flight  or  a  threat  to  tbe  trial  process  sup- 
ports this  theory  "  as  does  the  denial  of  ball 
for  c{^>ital  offenses." 

Moreover,  nearly  76  years  ago  the  Su- 
preme Court  pointed  out  that  "[d]etentlon 
Is  a' usual  feature  of  every  case  of  arrest  on 
a  criminal  charge,  even  when  an  Innocent 
person  is  wrongfuUy  accused;  but  It  is  not 
Imprisonment  in  a  legal  sense."  " 

Since  our  system  of  Justice  Is  based  on  the 
eUcitlng  of  truth  through  competent  advo- 
cacy, the  conviction  of  Innocent  men  is  ab- 
horrent to  the  systttn.  The  presimiption  of 
Innocence  Is  most  meaningful  In  this  context 
as  a  trial  measure.  That  Is  why  the  presimip- 
tion of  Innocence,  unlike  other  legal  pre- 
sumptions, requires  more  than  prima  facie 
evidence  to  be  overcome  and  unanimous 
agreement  of  the  Jury  that  the  evidence  of 
guilt  has  been  established  beyond  a  reason- 
able doubt.  If  the  presumption  of  Innocence 
is  respected  during  the  trial  process  and 
honored  by  the  Jury  In  its  finding,  then  It 
has  served  Its  purpose."  ' 

B.  Denial  Of  fair  trial 

The  possibUity  that  the  restriction  of  a  de- 
tained person's  opportunity  to  prepare  for 
trial  WlU  reetilt  In  a  deprivation  of  due  proc- 
ess of  law  is  further  arg\iment  for  pretrial 
release.  While  being  detained  an  accused  may 
have  difficulty  communicating  with  his  coun- 
sel and  seeking  witnesses  and  evidence  tor 
his  defense,  thereby  Jeopardizing  his  Sixth 
Amendment  right  to  trial.  Justice  Jackson 
made  this  point  in  Stack  v.  Boyle: 

Tbe  practice  of  arfmiMinn  to  baU,  as  It  has 
evolved  in  Anglo-American  law.  Is  not  a  de- 
vice for  keeping  persons  In  jaU  upon  mera 
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accvisatlon  until  It  U  found  convenient  to 
give  them  a  trial.  On  the  contrary,  the  spirit 
of  the  procedure  Is  to  enable  them  to  stay 
out  of  Jail  until  a  trial  has  found  them 
guilty.  Without  this  conditional  prtvllege, 
•Ten  those  wrongly  accused  are  punished  by 
a  period  of  Imprisonment  while  awaiting  trial 
and  are  handicapped  In  consulting  counsel, 
searching  for  evidence  and  witnesses,  and 
preparing  a  defense.^ 

The  test  of  due  process,  however,  is  one 
of  reasonableness."  It  will  permit  a  balanc- 
ing of  an  Individual's  freedom  with  the 
orderliness  of  society,  so  long  as  the  essen- 
tial elements  of  fair  procedure  we  not 
abused.'-  Just  because  there  ts  a  risk  of  un- 
constitutionality surrounding  the  hard 
choices  to  be  made  In  constructing  a  preven- 
tive detention  system,  the  concept  of  pre- 
ventive detention  Is  not  thereby  rendered 
contrary  to  due  process  of  law.  Properly 
made  and  supported  by  an  overriding  public 
Interest,  the  hard  choices  can  stand  the  test 
o<  due  process. 

Chief  Judge  Bazelon,  speaking  for  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Circuit,  recently  expressed 
this  view  in  an  appeal  from  the  dismissal 
of  a  habeas  corptis  petition : 

It  may  be  that  In  some  circumstances 
preventive  detention  Is  In  fact  permissible. 
If  to,  such  detention  would  have  to  be  based 
on  a  record  that  clearly  documented  a  high 
probability  of  serious  harm,  and  circum- 
scribed by  procedural  protections  a«  compre- 
hensive as  those  afforded  criminal  suspects.** 

The  central  Issue  would  seem  not  to  be 
whether  pretrial  preventive  detention  de- 
prives a  person  temporarily  of  his  liberty, 
but  rather,  whether  the  detention  procedure 
ta  reasonable  and  Justified  and  permits  the 
defendant  his  full  rlghta  to  a  fair  trial  on 
the  criminal  charge  against  him. 

To  achieve  the  goal  of  a  fair  trial,  the  de- 
fendant who  Is  detained  should  have,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  the  same  opportunities 
as  the  defendant  who  Is  at  liberty.  He  should 
have  every  reasonable  opportunity  to  com- 
municate with  his  lawyer  fully  and  to  pre- 
Itare  his  defense.'*  even  U  It  requires  limited, 
though  supervised,  periods  of  release."  When 
the  defendant  appears  in  court  for  trial,  to 
prevent  any  prejudice  In  the  minds  of  the 
Jury,  no  evidence  should  be  admitted  which 
would  indicate  that  the  defendant  had  been 
detained  and  there  should  be  no  physical 
signs  of  detention  such  as  prison  imiform 
or  handcuffs." 

Moreover,  there  should  be  proper  review 
and  appeal  procedures,  so  that  the  defendant 
has  ample  opportunity  to  seek  relief  if  the 
preparation  al  his  defense  is  being  serious- 
ly impaired  by  his  detention.  Such  evidence 
could  reaEonably  Justify  a  change  In  the  de- 
tention order,  and  possibly,  under  untistial 
circumstances,  could  even  permit  strict  con- 
ditions of  limited  release.  The  various  condi- 
tions, or  combinations  of  conditions,  already 
available  to  Judicial  discretion  under  the 
Bail  Reform  Act  of  lOM  might  presently  pro- 
vide the  needed  authority  for  a  Judge  to  act 
In  such  a  case." 

C.  Deprivation  of  Uberty 
The  Idea  that  a  person  should  not  be  de- 
prived of  liberty  without  due  process  of  law 
derives  from  the  English  common  law.  In- 
corporated Into  o\ir  BUI  of  Rights  in  I79I,  it 
has  come  to  mean  In  our  courts  of  law,  that 
a  defendant  must  not  only  have  a  fair  trial, 
but,  moreover,  that  he  cannot  be  Imprisoned 
until  he  Is  foimd  guilty  of  committing  a 
crime  clearly  defined  by  law."  It  Is  argued 
that  preventive  detention  violates  this  latter 
oosioept  because  it  causes  the  Imprisonment 
of  a  person  before  a  Judgment  of  guilty  has 
been  rendered  for  the  crime  charged  and  is 
based  on  the  prediction,  and  not  certainty, 
that  ftuther  crtminal  conduct  would  occur 
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if  the  defendant  were  on  pretrial  release." 
The  classic  statement  of  this  view  was  that 
of  Justice  Jackson,  sitting  as  Circuit  Judge: 

Imprleonment  to  protect  society  from  pre- 
dicted but  unconsummated  offenses  Is  so  un- 
precedented in  this  country  and  so  fraught 
with  danger  of  excesses  and  injustice  that 
I  am  loath  to  resort  to  It,  even  as  a  dis- 
cretionary Judicial  technique  to  supplement 
conviction  of  such  offenses  as  those  of  which 
defendants  stand  convicted.*" 

As  previously  suggested,  however,  due 
process  Is  not  a  fixed  notion.  The  need  for 
flexibility  to  meet  the  changing  demands 
of  society  was  recently  set  forth  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States: 

[T|he  fact  that  a  liberty  cannot  be  in- 
hibited without  due  process  of  law  does  not 
mean  that  It  can  luider  no  circumstances  be 
inhibited. 

The  requirements  of  due  process  are  a 
function  not  only  of  the  extent  of  the  gov- 
ernmental restriction  Imposed,  but  also  of 
the  extent  of  the  necessity  for  the  restzlc- 
Uon.« 

This  Inherent  flexibility  In  due  process  Is 
evident  from  the  classes  of  persons  presently 
deprived  of  freedom  either  prior  to  a  final 
Judicial  Judgment  of  guilty  or.  In  other  In- 
stances, even  without  a  formal  charge  of 
crime  against  them.  The  federal  system  of 
criminal  Justice  presently  permits  restraint 
on  liberty  prior  to  Judicial  Judgment  of 
guilty  by  permitting  pretrial  detention  In 
capital  cases,"  by  permitting  defendants  to 
remain  in  Jail  who  cannot  meet  the  condi- 
tions of  release,**  and  by  conunittlng  to  suit- 
able Institutions  those  defendants  who  are 
mentally  Incompetent  to  stand  trial.** 

A  defendant  need  not  even  be  charged  with 
a  crime,  however,  to  be  subject  to  detention. 
For  example,  a  prisoner  who  is  considered 
Insane  or  mentally  Incompetent  and  who.  If 
released  when  his  sentence  expires,  will  prob- 
ably endanger  the  safety  of  the  officers,  prop- 
erty, or  other  interests  of  the  United  States, 
can  be  committed  to  a  suitable  institution 
after  his  term  expires."  A  person  who  Is  men- 
tally 111,  and  who  because  of  his  Illness  \» 
likely  to  injure  himself  or  others,  may  be 
confined  without  oommlaslon  of  a  crime." 
Also,  a  defendant  subject  to  deportation  may 
be  detained  because  of  his  potential  danger." 
The  latter  cases  are  generally  proceedings 
considered  civil  in  nature,  but  since  the  es- 
sential features  of  the  Plfth  Amendment 
guarantee  of  due  process  appVy  to  both  civil 
and  criminal  proceedings ,*•  the  distinction  Is 
not  relevant. 

In  all  of  these  Instances,  the  defendant  Is 
detained  because  of  his  potential  acts  and 
not  as  punishment  for  his  commission  of  a 
crime.  Whether  the  potential  act  be  flight 
from  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  court,  commis- 
sion of  an  additional  crime,  or  behavior  of 
a  dangerous  nature,  the  fact  of  detention  la 
based  on  prediction.  Such  predictions  are 
common,  however.  In  ether  areas  of  our  Ju- 
dicial system  as  well.  Judges  must  make  pre- 
dictions of  future  behavior  when  they  im- 
pose or  siispend  sentences,  grant  probation, 
order  detention  of  defendants  during  trial, 
and  even  when  they  set  ball.  Also,  ptirole 
boartts  make  predictions  of  future  bebavlcr 
when  they  grant  paroles. 

The  predictive  nature  of  the  preventive 
detention  process  will  not,  therefore,  render 
such  a  process  constitutionally  unsound.  The 
practice  of  predicting  future  behavior  to 
make  Judgments  about  present  liberty  is  too 
prevalent  In  the  system  to  be  wholly  con- 
trary to  our  legal  traditions.  The  objection 
must,  therefore,  be  made  on  relative  grounds, 
asserting  that  prediction  of  future  criminal 
conduct  is  so  imprecise  that  adequate  stand- 
ards cannot  be  devised.* 

Such  a  view  Is  unduly  peasUnUtlc.  Iden- 
tifying persons  who  are  risks  to  public  safety 
should  be  no  more  difficult  than  Identifying 
persons  who  may  flee  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
court.   Nor  la  such   a  broad  condenmatlon 


meaningful  without  reference  to  a  particular 
system  of  preventive  detention.  That  predic- 
tion of  future  behavior  requires  clear  stand- 
ards cannot  be  denied,  however. 

One  suggestion  has  been  made  that  pre- 
ventive detention  hearings  should  be  civil  In 
nat\ire  with  a  more  informal  proceeding.** 
This  theory  envisions  that  the  only  persons 
to  be  detained  would  be  those  so  unrespon- 
sive to  the  deterrence  provided  by  the  threat 
of  criminal  sanctions  that  it  would  be  unfair 
to  deiLl  with  them  through  ordinary  criminal 
law  procedures.  Due  to  some  mental  or  emo- 
tional abnormality,  detention  of  these  per- 
sons would  presumably  be  akin  to  the  de- 
tention of  mental  Incompetents.  Certainly 
some  of  the  defendants  whom  society  would 
Judge  to  be  dangerous,  if  released  prior  to 
trial,  are  driven  by  compulsions.  Could  not 
a  deeply  embedded  sense  of  alienation  and 
hatred  of  society  compel  a  defendant  to  In- 
flict harm  indiscriminately  on  society?  Might 
not  an  acute  sense  of  inferiority  compel  a 
defendant  to  seek  recognition  through  vio- 
lent crime?  It  is  by  no  means  clear,  however, 
that  all  dangerous  defendants  would  fit  such 
moldB.  Furthermore,  since  there  would  be  no 
secondary  purposes  to  pretrial  preventive  de- 
tention, such  as  treatment  or  cure,  it  Is 
highly  doubtful  that  the  Supreme  Court 
would  accord  such  proceedings  the  denomi- 
nation of  clvll.*> 

When  the  public  Interest  In  community 
safety  from  dangerous  defendants  on  pretrial 
release  Is  substantial,  the  solution  is  not  to 
refuse  to  take  the  constitutional  risks  of  pre- 
ventive detention  or  to  obscure  them  through 
civil  proceedings  but  rather  to  recognize  and 
meet  them  with  proper  criminal  procedures. 
It  should  be  possible  to  devise  a  system  which 
provides  the  necessary  safeguards  to  assure  a 
full  Judicial  hearing  and  detains  only  persons 
who  pose  a  serious  risk  to  public  safety. 

The  hard  test  for  preventive  detention  was 
well  stated  by  the  ABA  Pretrial  Release  Re- 
port of  the  American  Bar  Association  Proj- 
ect on  Minimum  Standards  for  Criminal 
Justice : 

It  seems  more  probable  that  the  constitu- 
tional defects  In  preventive  detention.  If 
they  In  fact  exist,  lie  in  due  process  limita- 
tions on  predicting  future  criminal  conduct. 
At  the  heart  of  the  problem  Is  the  Inherent 
difficulty  In  making  such  predictions  with 
suffldent  accuracy.  Where  the  consequences 
of  a  mistaken  prediction  Is  unwarranted  de- 
tention, due  process  of  law  may  be  violated.** 

To  meet  this  test,  all  of  the  basic  criminal 
law  protections  should  be  required  of  any 
preventive  detention  system.  Detention  pro- 
ceedings, according  to  Chief  Judge  Bazelon, 
should  be  "circumscribed  by  procedural  pro- 
tections as  comprehensive  as  those  afforded 
criminal  suspects."  ••  The  basic  rights  of  a 
defendant  in  a  criminal  proceeding,  the 
right  to  counsel,  to  testify,  and  to  present 
and  croas-examlne  witnesses,  should  be  pro- 
vided at  a  minimum.** 

Next,  the  Judge  should  be  required  to  make 
findings  as  specific  as  possible  to  limit  the 
exercise  of  discretion  on  the  Issue  of  danger- 
ousness."  Specific  findings  would  strengthen 
a  defendant's  right  of  appeal  and  .review  and 
would  reduce  the  opportunity  'for  initial 
abuse  of  the  detention  power.  The  Judicial 
Instinct  for  predicting  human  behavior  may 
In  many  casea  be  highly  developed  but  such 
Instinct  alone  would  not  be  adequate  to 
prevent  abuses.** 

The  Judge  should  also  be  required  to  make 
his  findings  in  writing  with  a  statement  of 
facts  and  reasons.  The  findings  should  be 
baaed  on  the  weight  of  the  evidence,  cer- 
tainly greater  than  probable  cause  on  which 
a  person  may  be  arrested  but  less  than  be- 
yond a  reasonable  doubt  on  which  conviction 
must  rest  during  trial.** 

Finally,  in  determining  which  defendants 
should  be  subject  to  detention,  the  Con- 
gress in  enacting  legislation,  and  the  Judge 
In  considering  defendants  before  him,  must 


be  guided  by  the  evidence  of  greatest  dan- 
ger to  society.  If  the  risk  posed  by  a  cate- 
gory of  defendants  Is  great,  that  category 
should  be  clearly  identified  for  purposes  of 
preventive  detention.  Evidences  of  such  risk 
that  have  been  suggested  are  prior  pat- 
tern of  vicious  antisocial  behavior,  the  na- 
ture of  the  offense  charged,  threats  made 
against  persons  or  property,  and  any  com- 
pulsions to  commit  seriotis  crime,  such  as 
serious  drug  addiction.**  Certain  categories 
of  defendants  who  pose  a  serious  threat  or 
danger  to  society  may  be  more  easily  Iden- 
tified If  they  are  considered  from  the  stand- 
point of  public  policy  objectives. 

One  major  area  In  which  preventive  deten- 
tion is  currently  practiced  with  clear  legal 
sanction  relates  to  the  protection  of  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  trial  process.  Threats  against 
witnesses,  attempts  to  destroy  evidence,  and 
other  disruptive  practices  can  presently  con- 
stitute grounds  for  revoking  ball  and  detain- 
ing the  defendant.  Mr.  Justice  Harlan  haa 
stated: 

District  Courts  have  authority,  as  an  in- 
cident of  their  Inherent  powers  to  manage 
the  conduct  of  proceedings  before  them,  to 
revoke  ball  during  the  course  of  a  criminal 
trial,  when  such  action  is  appropriate  to  the 
orderly  progress  of  the  trial  and  the  fair  ad- 
ministration of  Justice.** 

The  public  policy  behind  this  theory  la 
that  our  society  has  a  system  of  law  which 
presumes  men  to  know  the  difference  be- 
tween right  and  wrong,  and  that  when  a 
person  commits  a  crime  in  our  society,  he 
should  be  responsible  for  his  act  and  be  pun- 
ished accordingly.  This  threat  of  punish- 
ment Is  expected  to  deter  men  from  com- 
mitting crime.  Since  this  system  cannot  op- 
erate if  the  penalties  are  not  imposed,  and 
since  the  penalties  can  only  be  Imposed 
after  a  trial  and  adjudication  of  guilt,  the 
trial  process  must  be  protected  and  its  In- 
tegrity and  effectiveness  preserved."" 

Preserving  the  integrity  of  the  trial  proc- 
ess is  not  the  only  concern,  however,  relevant 
to  pretrial  detention.  Another  Is  the  pro- 
tection of  society.  Persons  who  are  not  re- 
sponsible for  their  acts,  or  who  have  clearly 
demonstrated  their  Inability  or  unwlUlng- 
nees  to  consciously  and  consistently  function 
on  the  basis  of  norm  of  right  and  wrong  as 
required  by  otu'  clrimlnal  law,  have  rejected 
the  system  of  law  on  which  our  social  order 
Is  founded.  A  person  charged  with  a  serious 
crime,  who  is  released,  might  not  be  ex- 
pected to  fiee  the  Jurisdiction  because  of  his 
community  ties.'™  For  the  same  reason,  he 
might  be  expected  to  choose  a  lawful  course 
of  conduct  In  the  hopes  of  early  probation 
If  convicted.  But,  If  regardless  of  his  com- 
munity ties,  there  Is  strong  evidence  that 
the  defendant  poses  a  threat  to  the  public 
safety  and,  therefore,  refuses  to  be  adopted 
back  Into  society,  society  should  not  be  need- 
lessly exposed  to  his  depredations  pending 
trial. 

The  Eighth  Circuit  in  discussing  ball  on 
appeal,  expressed  this  same  principle: 

Ball  should  not  be  g^ranted  where  the  of- 
fense of  which  the  defendant  has  been  con- 
victed Is  an  atrocious  one,  and  there  Is  dan- 
ger that  If  he  Is  given  his  freedom  he  will 
commit  another  of  like  character."* 

V.   THX   COMGBKSS 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  has 
enacted  only  two  basic  statutes  concerning 
the  federal  system  of  ball.  The  first  statute 
was  the  Judiciary  Act  of  1789,1^  which  waa 
previously  discussed  in  detail.  The  second 
statute,  coming  177  years  later,  was  the  Ball 
Reform  Act  of  1966."» 

The  BaU  Reform  Act  was  enacted  to  In- 
sure that  no  one  would  be  needlessly  de- 
tained In  the  federal  law  enforcement  system 
pending  trial  because  of  his  financial  condi- 
tion.   Breaking    through    the    unequal    re- 
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Btraints  of  money  bonds,  the  Act  required 
release  of  all  accused  persons  in  noncapital 
cases  on  their  own  recognizance  or  upon 
certain  nonfinancial  restrictions  when  re- 
lease on  recognizance  was  not  sufficient  to 
deter  flight.  Money  ball  still  remained  but 
only  as  a  last  resort.  Pretrial  detention  could 
be  ordered  imder  the  Act  but  only  in  capital 
cases  on  grounds  of  risk  of  flight  or  danger 
of  the  defendant  to  the  community.  Prior 
to  this  Act,  too  many  defendants,  unable 
to  post  bond,  languished  In  Jail  until  tried; 
regardless  of  the  seriousness  of  the  charges 
against  them  and  regardless  of  the  risk  of 
flight.  Many  of  those  defendants  were  sub- 
sequently acqtiltted  of  the  charges. 

The  Senate  Constitutional  Rights  Sub- 
committee held  investigative  hearings  on  the 
Bail  Reform  Act  in  January,  1969,  to  survey, 
fully  and  intensively,  the  gains  made  and 
the  defects  discovered  in  the  operation  of 
the  Act.  The  hearings  revealed  the  need  for 
further  legislative  reform  to  permit  the  ad- 
ditional consideration  of  public  safety  in  pre- 
trial release  proceedings .'"^ 

A.  Support  for  reform 

As  previously  discussed,  a  number  of  bills 
have  been  Introduced  In  Congress  which 
would  amend  the  Ball  Reform  Act  of  1966 
by  Including,  among  other  things,  standards 
and  safeguards  for  detention  of  certain  cate- 
gories of  defendants  prior  to  trial.  Five  bills 
are  pending  In  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee before  the  Constitutional  Rights  Sub- 
committee,'" and  22  bills  are  pending  be- 
fore the  House  Judiciary  Committee.*" 

Due  to  the  number  of  House  bills,  only 
the  Senate  bills,  foimd  In  appendix  "B,"  will 
be  discuBsed  in  this  article. 

The  Senate  bills  do  not  deal  solely  with 
authority  for  preventive  detention.  Four  of 
the  proposed  bills  >°*  would  also  authorize 
federal  Judges  to  establish  conditions  of  re- 
lease based  on  public  safety  considerations 
as  well  as  risk  of  flight;  two  would  author- 
ize revocation  of  release  when  conditions  of 
release  were  violated;  "•  and  two  would  im- 
pose mandatory  penalties  for  the  commis- 
sion of  a  crime  during  pretrial  release.'*" 
Widespread  support  exists  for  these  last  three 
measures.  Not  only  do  these  proposals  have 
bipartisan  support  in  the  Congress,  they  also 
have  received  endorsement  from  the  Presi- 
dent's District  of  Columbia  Crime  Conunls- 
slon.ui  the  American  Bar  Association  Pretrial 
Belease  Committee.'"  a  District  of  Columbia 
Judicial  Council  Committee.'^  and  many 
witnesses  appearing  before  the  Constitu- 
tional Rights  Subcommlttee.>" 

Although  further  hearings  will  be  held  by 
Congress"*  and  close  examination  vrill  be 
given  to  the  details  of  the  varying  proposals, 
the  widespread  agreement  indicates  that  the 
constitutionality  of  the  nonpreventlve  deten- 
tion features  of  these  proposals  is  probably 
not  a  major  issue.  However,  when  the  ques- 
tion of  preventive  detention  Is  reached,  the 
agreement  of  the  varying  organizations  and 
of  the  witnesses  who  appeared  before  the 
Constitutional  Rights  Subcommittee  in  Jan- 
uary of  1969  quickly  vanishes.  Since  much  of 
the  controversy  surrounds  the  constitution- 
ality of  those  sections  of  the  Senate  bills  con- 
cerned with  preventive  detention,  the  anal- 
ysis which  follows  In  this  article  will  focus 
attention  on  those  provisions  only.>"  Tlie 
nolnority  view  of  the  Judicial  Council  Com- 
mittee Report  clearly  expresses  the  wide  di- 
vergence of  opinion  in  the  Senate  concerning 
the  subject  of  preventive  detention: 

The  Bail  Reform  Act  enacted  the  theory, 
which  has  not  yet  been  converted  into  fact, 
that  defendants  could  be  released  into  the 
Community  to  await  trial  with  an  assurance 
of  effective  supervision.  Last  year  we  urged 
an  amendment  to  allow  for  consideration  of 
dangerousness  In  setting  release  conditions, 
and  for  revocation  where  conditions  were  vio- 
lated, "niese  procedures  would  fit  Into  a  fun- 
damental pattern  of  American  Justice:  no 


punishment  without  a  finding  of  guilt.  Pre- 
ventive detention  would  totally  violate  that 
principle."' 

However,  as  the  majority  view  of  the  Judi- 
cial Council  Committee  points  out  and  as 
this  article  discussed  in  the  Fifth  Amend- 
ment section,  preventive  detention  is  a  his- 
torically recognized  principle  and  Is  not  a 
novel  method  of  protecting  the  Interests  of 
society.  It  is  only  necessary  that  the  statute 
provide  appropriate  standards  and  adeqtiate 
due  process  safeguards  to  be  constitutional. 
The  vital  features  which  must  be  examined 
and  refined  by  the  Congress  are:  (1)  the  cat- 
egories of  defendants  to  be  subject  to  deten- 
tion; (2)  the  procedural  safegturds;  and  (8) 
the  flexiblUty  to  permit  a  detained  person 
the  opportunity  to  prepare  his  own  defense. 
B.  Need  for  reform 

There  are  approximately  30,000  ball  set- 
tings each  year  in  all  federal  courts  in  the 
United  States,  of  which  20,000  alone  are  In 
the  District  of  Columbia."*  This  high  rate 
of  bail  settings  in  the  District  la  due  to  the 
fact  that  all  criminal  violations  there  are 
federal  crimes.  Over  40  percent  of  all  federal 
crimes  are  committed  in  the  District.  Also, 
more  criminal  cases  are  tried  before  federal 
courts  in  the  District  than  in  any  other  met- 
ropolitan federal  Jurisdiction."*  Therefore,  in 
considering  categories  of  defendants  to  be 
subject  to  pretrial  preventive  detention.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  need  Is  most 
critical  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Under 
the  four  Senate  bills,  many  of  the  violations 
which  would  subject  the  accused  to  deten- 
tion are  federal  crimes  only  in  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

A  number  of  studies  have  been  conducted 
to  determine  the  extent  of  crime  committed 
by  recidivist  defendants  while  on  pretrial 
release  in  the  District.""  Each  has  a  different 
statistical  base  and  each  reaches  somewhat 
different  results.  Nevertheless,  these  studies. 
If  not  conclusive,  are  persuasive. 

Although  the  figures  vary,  the  studies  have 
revealed,  at  the  least,  that  there  Is  a  suffi- 
cient percentage  of  defendants  charged  with. 
serious  offenses  while  on  bail  or  release  who 
have  records  of  committing  previous  serious 
offenses  to  be  cause  for  public  and  official 
concern.  In  the  District,  estimates  of  defend- 
ants who  allegedly  commit  additional  crimes 
while  on  bail  range  from  6  percent  to  70 
percent."'  One  reason  for  the  disparity  Is. 
again,  that  different  statistical  bases  ate 
used  to  arrive  at  these  figures.  The  Judicial 
Cotincll  Committee  report  considered  the  0 
percent  figure'**  to  be  very  conserTatlTe.>** 
The  considerations  for  this  view  are  that 
many  arrests  do  not  result  In  indictments, 
indictments  are  never  brought  in  misde- 
meanors, and  many  crimes  go  undetected. 
These  factors  must  be  given  reasonable 
weight  In  Judging  the  relevance  of  the  rein- 
dictment figures. 

For  purposes  of  legislation,  however,  the 
categories  of  defendants  must  be  carefully 
delineated.  A  general  showing  that  a  slae- 
able  percentage  of  defendants  commit  addi- 
tional crimes  while  on  bsdl  is  not  enough.  It 
must  also  be  determined  whether  defend- 
ants who  commit  certain  types  of  felonies 
are  more  likely  to  commit  additional  crlmas 
while  on  ball  and  what  kinds  of  additional 
background  information  on  a  defendant  will 
Indicate  a  serious  threat  to  public  safety. 

The  nature  of  the  alleged  crime  Is  a  rea- 
sonable factor  to  consider.  Crimes  that  In- 
volve serious  harm  or  threat  of  harm  to 
persons  or  property  evidence  a  destructlTe 
attitude  of  the  offender  toward  his  society. 
Where  there  is  a  rejection  of  the  funda- 
mental norms  of  society  by  the  commission 
of  a  serious  crime,  there  is  a  greater  likeli- 
hood that  an  offender  will  commit  other  dep- 
redations if  free.  Examples  of  such  crimes 
might  be  murder,  rape,  arson,  robbery,  as- 
sault with  a  deadly  weiqmn.  and  housebreak- 
ing. A  Department  of  Justice  study  In  1967 
supports  this  view.***  A  sample  day  was  cho- 
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•en.  November  25.  \9M,  to  compile  cue  atud- 
les  of  aU  defendasts  appeartng  on  b»ll  hear- 
ings before  one  Judge  In  tbe  District  Court 
for  the  Dlatrlct  of  Columbia.  The  judge  heard 
hall  motiona  on  behalf  of  17  defendants  In 
connection  with  16  separate  felony  cases:  10 
robberies,  3  homicides,  a  rapes,  l  concealed 
deaidly  weapon  charge,  1  narcotics  violation, 
and  1  forgery  violation.  In  almost  every  case 
the  defendants  had  extensive  criminal  arrest 
records.  Including  several  charges  stUl  pend- 
ing at  the  time  of  arrest  for  the  present  of- 
fenses."* These  defendants  had  a  total  of 
173  prior  arresU  against  their  records.  Of  the 
17  defendanU.  13  were  released  on  varying 
conditions.  After  release  and  before  trial,  8 
of  the  13  defendants  were  rearrested  for  18 
subsequent  offenses.  8  of  which  were  fel- 
onies." Other  Instances  could  be  cited."' 

The  President's  DUtrlct  of  Columbia  Crime 
Commission  found  that  accused  felons  tend 
to  commit  felonies  of  the  same  type  as  the 
original  offense;  In  fact,  more  than  80  per- 
cent of  those  studied  committed  crimes  on 
release  as  serious  or  more  serlovis  than  the 
original  offense."  The  more  serious  cate- 
gories of  crimes  repeated  while  on  ball  were 
robbery,  housebreaking,  and  narcotics  of- 
fenses. The  study  also  showed  tha^  murder 
charges  against  persons  on  ball  who  were 
originally  charged  with  serious  felonies  were 
not  uncommon.**  The  high  degree  of  repeat 
crime  while  on  ball  by  robbers,  housebreak- 
ers, auto  thieves,  and  narcotics  offenders  was 
similarly  documented  through  a  study  of  the 
dockets  and  criminal  case  files  of  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbU."* 

Other  studies  of  repeat  crime  by  accused 
felons  during  release  support  these  findings. 
A  study  by  the  District  of  Columbia  Metro- 
politan Police  Department  determined  that 
81.6  percent  of  persons  mdlcted  for  armed 
robbery  In  fiscal  year  1967  were  reindicted 
for  subsequent  offenses  while  on  ball.'' 

The  largest  study,  by  the  United  States  At- 
torney's office  In  the  District  of  Columbia, 
gathered  data  on  persons  Indicted  for  rob- 
bery in  calendar  year  1968  In  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  DUtrlct  of  Co- 
limibla  and  measured  the  rearrests  among 
those  persons.  It  found  that  about  70  percent 
of  the  persons  Indicted  for  robbery  and  re- 
leased on  ball  were  rearrested.^ 

Studies  also  show  that  narcotics  addicts 
are  likely  to  commit  additional  crimes  If  re- 
leased on  ball.  Tlie  narcotic  habit  has  be- 
come so  costly  for  many  addicts  that  It  can 
only  be  supported  by  serious  crime.  A  study 
by  the  United  SUtes  Attorney's  office  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  found  reindictment 
among  narcotic  offenders  to  be  the  second 
highest  category  of  offense."  Also,  testimony 
received  during  the  Constitutional  Rights 
Subcommittee  bearings  in  1969  supports  the 
hlgb  probability  of  additional  crime  by  nar- 
cotic addicts." 

In  addition  to  the  nature  of  the  offense 
committed,  another  Important  criterion  for 
determining  whether  a  defendant  should  be 
detained  prior  to  tiial  Is  the  defendant's 
past  record.  The  President's  District  of  Co- 
lunibta  Crime  Commission  fotind  in  Its  study 
of  persons  who  allegedly  committed  offenses 
while  on  ball  that  88  percent  had  adult  ar- 
rest or  conviction  records  before  release  on 
baU.u* 

The  Stanford  Research  Institute  study 
showed  that  81  percent  of  convicted  felons 
had  prior  adult  records."  Studies  made  by 
the  United  States  Attorney's  office  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  similarly  showed  a  sub- 
stantially higher  rate  of  prior  convictions 
among  persons  who  allegedly  conunltted  of- 
fenses whUe  on  ball." 

The  foregoing  studies  Indicate  that  the 
commission  of  crime  by  the  recidivist  crimi- 
nal Is  a  problon  of  growing  significance  in 
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our  society.  Preventive  detention  may  offer  a 

reasonable  solution  to  that  problem. 

VI.  paoposxD  FsrvKNTrvs  oxixntion 

Lsonii.ATiow 

A.  Categories  of  de/endanta 

As  previously  mentioned,  the  Senate  Is 
presently  considering  (our  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion oonoernlng  preventive  detention.  Of  the 
four.  S.  3600  defines  more  speolflcally  the 
categories  of  defendants  who  should  be  sub- 
ject to  pretrial  detention  where  release  con- 
ditions would  not  adequately  protect  the 
public  s^ety.  Due  to  the  high  recidivist  rate 
shown  by  existing  studies  of  dangerous 
crimes.  S.  3600  makes  a  defendant  charged 
with  any  one  of  the  specified  crimes  subject 
to  pretrial  detention.  In  brief,  these  crlnMs 
are:  robbery  with  the  use  of  force  or  threat 
of  force,  burglary  of  premises  used  for  dwell- 
ing or  business,  rape  and  related  dangerous 
sex  offenses,  arson  of  premises  used  for  dwell- 
ing or  business,  and  sale  of  nsxootlc  or  de- 
pressant or  stimulant  drugs.  Ttie  crimes  In- 
cluded stress  the  danger  element  of  the 
offense  and  are  not  tied  to  past  conduct. 

A  second  category  of  the  bill,  more  broadly 
defined,  includes  the  full  range  of  violent 
offenses.  Under  these  provisions  the  defend- 
ant must  tiave  allegedly  committed  at  least 
two  crimes  of  violence  to  be  subject  to  pre- 
trial detention.  If  he  is  charged  with  a  crime 
of  violence  while  on  release,  probation,  or 
parole  for  committing  such  a  crinae.  or  U  he 
Is  charged  with  a  crime  at  violence  and  has 
a  prior  conviction  of  such  a  crime,  he  can  be 
detained  under  the  bill. 

A  third  category  covers  narcotic  addicts 
who  are  charged  with  a  crime  of  violence. 
Under  the  bill's  definition,  an  addict  sup- 
porting his  h*blt  by  petty  larceny  is  ex- 
cluded but  when  It  appears  he  has  graduated 
to  serious  crimes,  he  may  be  subject  to  de- 
tention. A  final  category  oovers  those  per- 
sons, wbo,  Irrespective  of  the  offense  charged, 
obstruct  Justice  by  threatening  witnesses  or 
Jurors. 

S.  388.  the  leact  specific  of  the  Senate  bills, 
would  authorize  detention  ot  all  defendants 
charged  with  crimes  of  violence  who  have 
previously  been  convicted  of  similar  crlmss. 

S.  646  does  not  make  a  distinction  between 
dangerous  crimes  and  crimes  of  violence  as 
does  S.  3600  but  U  more  specific  than  S.  389. 

It  permits  detention  of  persons  who  alleg- 
edly committed  felonies  while  on  release  for 
prior  felony  charges  or  pending  appeal  of 
such  charges.  Also  permitted  under  S.  646 
Is  the  detention  of  persons  charged  with 
felonies  involving  serious  bodily  harm  or  the 
threat  of  harm.  However,  the  government 
must  file  an  affidavit  alleging  that  the  de- 
fendant wUl  harm  another  person  or  pose  a 
substantial  danger  of  harm  to  other  persons 
or  to  the  community  due  to  his  prior  pattern 
of  antisocial  behavior.  Finally,  persons 
charged  with  armed  robbery  or  other  sim- 
ilar crimes  Involving  the  use  of  force  may 
be  detained.  In  all  categories  of  defendants 
under  this  bill,  except  that  of  armed  rob- 
bery or  other  similar  crimes,  there  must  be 
evidence  of  past  dangerous  conduct  by  the 
defendant  to  justify  his  detention.  Persons 
who  threaten  witnesses  or  jurors  can  be  de- 
tained under  this  bill  only  If  they  qualify 
for  detention  on  one  of  these  separate 
grounds  as  well.  Moreover,  neither  narcotic 
addicts  Involved  in  serious  crime  nor  nar- 
cotic pushers  are  included  under  specific 
categories  even  though  the  evidence  would 
appear  to  be  substantial  that  these 
categories  of  defendants  are  clear  threats  to 
public  safety.  By  oomparlson.  any  defendants 
who  threaten  witnesses  or  jurors,  addicts  In- 
volved In  serious  crime,  and  narcotic  pushers 
can  be  detained  under  S  2600. 

8.  2920  Is  also  more  limited  In  the  cate- 
gories of  defendants  subject  to  detention 
than  8.  2600.  This  bill  would  authorise  de- 
tention of  a  person  charged  with  or  convicted 
of  a  felony  who.  during  release  on  ball,  pro- 


bation, or  parole  Is  charged  with  a  second 
felony  of  the  same  kind.  Both  charges  must 
Involve  the  use  of  a  dangerous  wei4>on  or 
deadly  physical  force  resulting  In  serious 
bodily  Injtiry  to  another.  Therefore,  persons 
without  prior  records  who  are  charged  with 
dangerous  crimes  cannot  be  detained  under 
this  blU  whereas  they  can  be  under  8.  3600 
and  S.  646.  Thus.  8.  3920  U  similar  to  8.  289 
In  that  both  require  a  previous  offense,  al- 
though S.  289  requires  conviction  for  that 
previous  offense  and  S.  2930  only  requires  a 
pending  charge.  This  class  of  defendants, 
with  past  records  or  pending  charges.  Is 
much  more  fully  covered  under  8.  2600  by  Its 
"crimes  of  violence"  category. 

The  category  most  common  to  these  bills 
Is  that  which  permits  pretrial  detention 
where  the  defendant  has  been  charged 
with  a  serious  offense  while  on  release,  proba- 
tion, or  parole.  Both  this  category  and  the 
category  which  allows  detention  where  there 
is  a  prior  conviction  of  a  violent  crime  are 
based  on  a  similar  theory.  Where  there  Is 
substantial  evidence  that  if  a  person  has  es- 
tablished a  continuing  pattern  of  serious 
antisocial  behavior,  he  will  continue  such  be- 
havior. Recidivism  statutes  are  based  on  the 
same  principle.  This  parallel  was  drawn  by 
the  Judicial  Council  Committee  Report, 
which  stated : 

These  (recidivism]  statutes  contain  an  ele- 
ment of  an  attempt  to  predict  future  con- 
duct: namely,  that  the  individual.  If  released, 
will  probably  commit  another  crime.  These 
statutes  also  embody  a  Judgment  that  bal- 
ances the  rights  of  the  Individual  to  be  free 
against  the  rights  of  society  to  be  protected 
from  probable  criminal  activity,  and,  under 
specified  circumstances,  permit  deprivation 
of  freedom  based  upon  the  Individual's  like- 
lihood to  commit  criminal  activity  of  some 
nature." 

Only  8.  646  and  8.  3600  extend  their  cover- 
age to  permit  detention  without  requiring 
evidence  of  the  individual's  past  criminal 
conviction  or  antisocial  behavior.  These  addi- 
tional categories  are  based  on  evidence  from 
extensive  studies  that  certain  types  of  seri- 
ous felons,  regardless  of  past  record,  pose  a 
serious  danger  to  the  community.  Where 
there  Is  strong  evidence  that  a  defendant  Is 
such  a  felon,  It  may  be  necessary  to  detain 
him  pending  trial  to  protect  the  public  from 
the  high  probability  of  harm. 

B.  Procedural  lafeguards 

In  order  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  defend- 
ant and  the  integrity  of  the  Judicial  process, 
a  hearing  must  be  held  before  any  pretrial 
detention  Is  ordered.  Diirlng  the  hearing,  the 
advocacy  process  can  best  be  preserved  and 
the  defendant's  rights  to  due  process  best 
protected  if  the  defendant  has  the  right  to 
counsel,  to  testify,  and  to  present  and  cross- 
examine  witnesses.  Three  of  the  bills.  S.  3600. 
S.  546.  and  8.  3920  specify  such  defendant 
rights. 

To  avoid  undue  Judicial  discretion  to  de- 
tention orders  to  perfect  the  right  of  appeals 
of  those  orders,  the  Judge's  finding  of  fact 
and  his  reasons  should  be  set  forth  In  writing. 
Again  S.  3600,  S.  546.  and  8.  3930  permit  ap- 
peal of  such  orders  and  also  require  that  find- 
ings of  fact  and  reasons  be  set  forth  by  the 
judge. 

8.  3600  requires  a  full  pretrial  detention 
hearing  which  may  be  held  on  the  Judge's 
own  motion  or  on  that  ot  the  government. 
The  Judicial  officer  must  make  the  determi- 
nation with  differing  quantiums  of  proof  for 
three  Issues.  There  must  be  clear  and  con- 
vincing evidence  that  the  person  has  cccn- 
mltted  a  dangerous  crlms,  crime  of  violence, 
or  an  offense  Interfering  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  jtutlce.  Also,  as  provided  In  the 
bill,  there  must  be  reasonable  evidence  that 
conditional  release  will  not  protect  the  pub- 
lic and  substantial  probability  that  ttie  per- 
son oammltted  the  offense  for  which  he  to 
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charged.  The  last  finding  is  an  added  protec- 
tion for  the  defendant  and  prevents  deten- 
tion in  weak  o^ses. 

S.  546  provides  that  a  full  evidentiary  hear- 
ing be  held  on  motion  of  the  government, 
"nie  Judge  Is  required  to  make  a  determina- 
tion based  upon  clear  and  convincing  evi- 
dence. Two  findings  miut  be  made;  that  the 
defendant  would.  If  released.  Interfere  with 
the  administraUoD  of  Justice,  harm  a  person, 
or  commit  a  robbery  or  other  serious  crime; 
and  that  conditional  release  would  not  pro- 
tect the  public. 

S.  389  adopts  the  existing  hearing  provision 
In  the  Ball  Reform  Act  of  1966.  That  Act  does 
not  require  a  separate  detention  hearing  nor 
does  It  provide  any  procedural  standards. 
Therefore,  detention  under  S.  289  would  be  a 
matter  for  Judicial  discretion  at  the  time  of 
defendant's  Initial  appearance  before  the 
Judge. 

S.  2920  provides  for  a  full  evidentiary  hear- 
ing upon  motion  of  the  government.  The 
hearing  is  to  be  held  before  a  three-Judge 
panel  of  M^«  district  court  and  the  determi- 
nation must  be  biued  on  clear  and  convincing 
evidence.  Two  primary  findings  are  required : 
that  the  pretrial  release  of  the  defendant  will 
pose  a  danger  to  any  person  or  to  the  com- 
munity; and  that  there  Is  strong  likelihood 
that  the  person  charged  committed  the 
crime.  | 

C.  Fair  trial 

As  previously  mentioned,  in  some  cases,  a 
defendant  who  is  detained  In  Jail  pending 
trial  may  be  effectively  denied  the  assistance 
of  counsel  required  by  the  Sixth  Amendment 
to  the  Constitution  because  he  cannot  aid  in 
the  preparation  of  his  defense."  Detention 
might,  It  Is  argued,  prevent  him  from  seeking 
wltneeees  who  may  aid  his  defense  or  from 
gathering  evidence.  It  has  also  been  recog- 
nized that  the  simple  problem  of  arranging 
meetings  between  a  defendant  and  his  law- 
yer may  subetantlally  Interfere  vrith  the  right 
to  effective  oounsel.^'o  Neither  8.  646  nor  8. 
289  addresses  Itself  directly  to  this  Issue. 
However,  8.  2600  and  8.  2920  consider  tiie 
Implications  of  the  Sixth  Amendment  and 
make  provisions  to  accommodate  them. 

Under  8.  2600,  anyone  who  Is  detained 
would  be  able  to  effectively  assist  In  tlie 
preparation  of  his  case,  consult  with  his  law- 
yer, and  even  secure  release,  for  good  cause, 
for  limited  periods,  to  obtain  evidence  or 
witnesses.  The  defendant  Is  also  to  be  placed 
In  separate  facilities  where  practicable. 

S.  2920  permits  the  defendant  to  be  com- 
mitted civilly  rather  than  In  a  Jail.  Also,  he 
must  be  given  reasonable  opportunity  to  oon- 
siUt  with  counsel,  and  he  may,  for  good  cause, 
be  released  under  supervision  to  prepare 
his  defense. 

Three  of  the  bills,  S.  3600.  8.  546,  and  8. 
3930,  also  recognize  that  the  trial  of  the  de- 
tained person  should  be  expedited  to  lessen 
Individual  loss  of  freedom  and  to  Insure 
that  the  defendant  does  not  lose  his  ability 
to  defend  himself  due  to  any  psychological 
pressures  of  detention  while  awaiting  trial.*" 
Moreover,  as  the  ABA  Advisory  Committee 
on  the  Criminal  Trial  In  Its  1967  Report  on 
Standards  Relating  to  Speedy  Trial  sug- 
gested, "[f)rom  the  point  of  view  of  the  pub- 
lic, a  speedy  trial  Is  necessary  to  preserve  the 
means  of  proving  the  charge  .  .  .  |and]  to 
maximize  the  deterrent  effect  of  prosecution 
and  conviction  .  .  .  ."" 

Along  with  reoommendlng  speedy  trials, 
three  of  the  bills  limit  the  actual  period  of 
detention.  S.  646  provides  for  a  30-day  limit; 
8.  3600  a  60-day  limit;  and  3.  3930  a  30-day 
limit,  with  a  possible  10-day  extension  for 
good  cause  shown. 

If  there  is  to  be  a  reasonable  relationship 
between  the  period  of  detention  for  a  danger- 
ous defendant  and  the  time  of  his  trial.  tlM 
60-day  detention  period  Is  more  appropriate. 
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According  to  testimocy  at  the  Senate  Con- 
stitutional Rights  Subcommittee  hearings  In 
January,  1969,  trial  of  serious  felony  oases 
cannot  reallaitlcally  begin  tintll  46  to  60  dayu 
following  arrest." 

vn.  coircLutBON 

In  light  of  the  appalling  Increase  in  the 
rate  of  crime  since  1960"  and  the  growing 
evidence  that  recidivism  among  criminals  Is 
high."  it  Is  time  for  Congress  to  make  some 
basic  policy  changes  in  our  system  of 
criminal  law. 

Extensive  studies  have  been  conducted 
concerning  the  problem  of  crime  committed 
by  persons  accused  of  felonies  while  on  ball 
for  previous  charges.  It  has  been  found  that 
certain  categories  of  defendants,  such  as 
those  accused  of  armed  robbery,  show  a  high 
propensity  to  commit  similar  crimes  while 
on  ball.  Since  a  number  of  robberies  are  be- 
ing committed  by  defendants  on  bail  for 
similar  offenses,  there  is  substantial  reason 
to  protect  society  from  the  depredations  of 
such  recidivist  criminals,  rather  than  re- 
leasing them  pending  their  trial. 

The  Judicial  instinct  to  protect  society 
from  defendants  who  pose  an  abvious  danger 
cannot  continue  to  operate  without  restraint. 
It  can  and  must  be  channeled  into  construc- 
tive procedures  which  limit  the  range  of  the 
Judge's  discretion  and  protect  the  rights  of 
the  defendant. 

The  statutory  and  constitutional  history 
of  federal  ball  establishes  that  the  Eighth 
Amendments  of  the  Constitution  does  not 
guarantee  an  absolute  right  to  bail.  Too  many 
exceptions  exist  which  have  stood  the  test 
of  time  and  Supreme  Cotirt  review.  Just  as 
ball  has  been  traditionally  denied  In  capital 
cases,  so  It  can  properiy  be  denied  in  non- 
capital cases  If  the  standards  and  guidelines 
of  the  Congress  are  carefully  drawn. 

Further,  the  Fifth  Amendment's  guarantee 
to  due  process  of  law  can  be  adequately  pro- 
tected In  detention  hearings  by  providing 
procedural  safeguards  and  the  right  to  Judi- 
cial review. 

Based  on  this  history  and  on  the  existing 
studies  of  defendants  In  the  federal  ball 
system,  the  reform  of  the  federal  bail  system 
begun  In  1966  can  reasonably  be  extended  to 
Include  the  dangerousness  of  the  defendant 
as  a  consideration  in  setting  conditions  of 
pretrial  release  and  by  providing  for  pretrial 
detention  when  the  public  safety  demands  It. 

Such  further  reforms  can  serve  the  highest 
of  public  policy  objectives:  speeding  the  ad- 
ministration of  Justice,  strengthening  the 
deterrent  effect  of  the  criminal  law  sys- 
tem for  serious  crimes,  aiding  law  enforce- 
ment, and  protecting  the  public  safety. 

Preventive  detention  will  continue  to  be  a 
controversial  issue  in  the  Congress.  The  exact 
form  of  a  bill  which  can  be  approved  cannot 
be  predicted  with  certainty.  It  will  have  to 
contain,  however,  the  basic  safeguards  out- 
lined In  S.  3600  and  some  of  the  other  pending 
legislation. 

Congress  Is  in  a  position  to  move  ahead 
rapidly  on  this  legislation.  It  is  my  hope  that 
carefully  drawn  amendments  to  the  Bail  Re- 
form Act  of  1966  can  be  enacted  before  the 
close  of  the  91st  Congress. 

APPENDIX  "a" 

Senate  bills  S.  388.  8.  289.  S.  546,  S.  3600, 
and  S.  2920  (see  Appendix  "B"  infra)  would 
amend  the  following  provisions  of  Title  18, 
Chapter  207  of  the  United  States  Code: 

1 3146.  Release  in  noncapital  cases  prior  to 
trial, 
(a)  Any  person  charged  with  an  offense, 
other  than  an  offense  punishable  by  death, 
shall,  at  his  appearance  before  a  judicial  of- 
ficer, be  ordered  released  pending  trial  on  his 
personal  recognizance  or  upon  the  execution 
of  an  unsecured  appearance  bond  In  an 
amount  specified  by  the  Judicial  officer,  un- 
less the  officer  determines.  In  the  exercise  of 
bis  discretion,  that  such  a  release  will  not 


reasonably  assure  the  appearance  of  the  per- 
son as  required.  When  such  a  determination 
Is  made,  the  Judicial  officer  shall,  either  In 
lieu  of  or  In  addition  to  the  above  methods 
of  release,  Impoee  the  first  of  the  following 
conditions  of  release  which  will  reasonably 
assure  the  appearance  of  the  person  for  trial 
or.  If  no  single  condition  gives  that  assur- 
ance, any  combination  of  the  following  con- 
ditions : 

(1)  place  the  person  in  the  custody  of  a 
designated  person  or  organization  agreeing  to 
supervise  him; 

(2)  place  restrictions  on  the  travel,  asso- 
ciation, or  place  of  abode  of  the  person  dur- 
ing the  p>eriod  of  release; 

(3)  require  the  execution  of  an  appear- 
ance bond  in  a  specified  amount  and  the 
deposit  in  the  registry  of  the  court,  in  cash 
or  other  security  as  directed,  of  a  sum  not  to 
exceed  10  per  centum  of  the  amount  of  the 
bond,  such  deposit  to  be  returned  upon  the 
performance  of  the  conditions  of  release; 

(4)  require  the  execution  of  a  ball  bond 
with  sufficient  solvent  sureties,  or  the  deposit 
of  cash  in  lieu  thereof;  or 

(5)  impose  any  other  condition  deemed 
reasonably  necessary  to  assure  appearance 
as  required.  Including  a  condition  requiring 
that  the  person  return  to  ciutody  after  spec- 
ified hours. 

(b)  In  determining  which  conditions  of  re- 
lease will  reasonably  assure  appearance,  the 
Judicial  officer  shall,  on  the  basis  of  available 
information,  take  Into  account  the  nature 
and  circumstances  of  the  offense  charged,  the 
weight  of  the  evidence  against  the  accused, 
the  accused's  family  ties,  employment,  finan- 
cial resources,  character  and  mental  condi- 
tion, the  length  of  his  residence  in  the  com- 
munity, his  record  of  convictions,  and  his 
record  of  appearance  at  court  proceedings  or 
of  flight  to  avoid  prosecution  or  failure  to 
appear  at  court  proceedings. 

(c)  A  Judicial  officer  authorizing  the  re- 
lease of  a  person  under  this  section  shall  is- 
sue an  appropriate  order  containing  a  state- 
ment of  the  conditions  Imjjosed,  if  any,  shall 
Inform  such  person  of  the  penalties  appU- 
cable  to  violations  of  the  conditions  of  his 
release  and  shall  advise  him  that  a  warrant 
for  his  arrest  will  be  Isstied  Immediately  upon 
any  such  violation. 

(d)  A  person  for  whom  conditions  of  re- 
lease are  impoeed  and  who  after  twenty-four 
hours  from  the  time  of  the  release  hearing 
continues  to  be  detained  as  a  result  of  his 
inability  to  meet  the  conditions  of  release, 
shall,  upon  application,  be  entitled  to  have 
the  conditions  reviewed  by  the  Judicial  offi- 
cer who  imposed  them.  Unless  the  conditions 
of  release  are  amended  and  the  person  Is 
thereupon  released,  the  Judicial  officer  shall 
set  forth  In  writing  the  reasons  for  requir- 
ing the  conditions  Imposed.  A  person  who 
Is  ordered  released  on  a  condition  which  re- 
quires that  he  return  to  custody  after  speci- 
fied hours  shall,  uix>n  application,  be  entitled 
to  a  review  by  the  Judicial  officer  who  im- 
posed the  condition.  Unless  the  requirement 
is  removed  and  the  person  is  tbereuiwn  re- 
leased on  another  condition,  the  Judicial  of- 
ficer shall  set  forth  In  writing  the  reasons 
for  continuing  the  requirement.  In  the  event 
that  the  Judicial  officer  who  imposed  condi- 
tions of  release  Is  not  available,  any  other 
Judicial  officer  In  the  district  may  review 
such  conditions. 

(e)  A  Judicial  officer  ordering  the  release 
of  a  person  on  any  condition  specified  In 
this  section  may  at  any  time  amend  his 
order  to  impose  additional  or  different  con- 
ditions of  release:  Provided,  That  U  the  Im- 
position of  such  additional  or  different  con- 
ditions results  In  the  detention  of  the  person 
as  a  result  of  his  Inability  to  meet  such  con- 
ditions or  In  the  release  of  the  person  on 
a  condition  requiring  him  to  return  to  cus- 
tody after  specified  hours,  the  {Hvvlsions 
of  subsection  (d)  shall  apply. 

(f)  InfocmattoQ  stated  In,  or  offored  In 
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connection  with,  any  order  entered  pursuant 
to  this  section  need  not  conform  to  the 
rules  pertaining  to  the  sdinlsslblUty  of  evi- 
dence In  a  court  of  law. 

(g)  Nothing  contained  In  this  section  ahall 
be  oonstrued  to  prevent  the  disposition  of 
any  case  or  class  of  cases  by  forfeiture  of 
collateral  security  where  such  disposition 
U  authorized  by  the  court. 
i  3147.  Appeal  from  conditions  of  release. 

(a)  A  person  who  U  detained,  or  whose 
rtiease  on  a  condition  requiring  him  to  re- 
turn to  custody  after  specified  hours  is  con- 
tinued, after  review  of  his  application  pur- 
suant to  secUon  31M(d)  or  section  3140(e) 
by  a  judicial  officer,  other  than  a  Judge  of  the 
court  having  original  Jurisdiction  over  the 
offense  with  which  he  Is  charged  or  a  JiMlge 
of  a  United  States  court  of  appeals  of  a 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  may  move  the 
court  having  original  Jurisdiction  over  the 
offense  with  which  he  Is  charged  to  amend 
the  order.  Said  motion  shall  be  determined 
promptly. 

(b)  In  any  case  In  which  a  person  is  de- 
tained aftar  (1)  a  court  denies  a  motion 
under  subsection  (a)  to  amend  an  order  im- 
posing conditions  of  release,  or  {2)  condl- 
tlona  of  release  have  been  Imposed  or  amend- 
ed by  a  Judge  of  the  court  having  original 
Jurisdiction  over  the  offense  charged,  an  ap- 
peal may  be  taken  to  the  court  having  appel- 
late Jurisdiction  over  such  court  Any  order 
so  appealed  shall  be  affirmed  if  It  Is  supported 
by  the  proceedings  below.  If  the  order  Is  not 
so  supported,  the  court  may  remand  the  case 
for  a  further  bearing,  or  may.  with  or  with- 
out additional  evidence,  order  the  person 
released  pursiiant  to  section  3140(a).  Tba 
i4>peal  shall  be  determined  promptly. 

1 3148.  Beleaae    In    capital    cases    or    aftar 
conviction. 

A  person  ( 1 )  who  Is  charged  with  an  offense 
punishable  by  death,  or  (2)  who  has  been 
convicted  of  an  offense  and  Is  either  await- 
ing sentence  or  has  filed  an  appeal  or  a  peti- 
tion for  a  writ  of  certiorari,  shall  be  treated 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
3146  unless  the  court  or  Judge  has  more  rea- 
son to  believe  that  no  one  or  more  conditions 
of  release  will  reasonably  ass\ire  that  the 
person  will  not  flee  or  pose  a  danger  to  any 
other  person  or  to  the  community.  If  such  a 
risk  of  flight  or  danger  is  believed  to  exist,  or 
If  It  appears  that  an  appeal  is  frivolous  or 
taken  for  delay,  the  person  may  be  ordered 
detained.  The  provisions  of  section  3147  shall 
not  apply  to  persons  described  in  this  sec- 
tion: Provided,  That  other  rights  to  Judicial 
renew  of  conditions  of  release  or  orders  of 
detention  shall  not  be  affected. 
I  31fiO.  Penalties  for  failure  to  appear. 

Whoever,  having  been  released  pursuant  to 
thjs  chapter,  willfully  falls  to  appear  before 
any  court  or  Judicial  officer  as  required,  shall, 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Rules 
of  Criminal  Procedure,  Incur  a  forfeiture  of 
any  security  which  was  given  or  pledged  for 
his  release,  and.  in  addition,  shall  (1)  if  be 
was  released  in  connection  with  a  charge  of 
felony,  or  while  awaiting  sentence  or  pending 
i^peal  or  certiorari  after  conviction  of  any 
offense,  be  flned  not  more  than  W,000  or  Im- 
prisoned not  more  than  five  years,  or  both, 
or  (3)  If  he  was  released  In  connection  with 
a  charge  of  misdemeanor,  be  flned  not  more 
than  the  maximum  provided  for  such  mis- 
demeanor or  imprisoned  for  not  more  than 
one  year,  or  both,  or  (3)  If  he  was  released 
for  appearance  as  a  material  wltnees.  shall 
be  fined  not  more  than  tl.OOO  or  Imprisoned 
for  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 
i  3182.  Definitions. 

A»  used  In  sections  8146-3160  of  this  chap- 
ter— 

(1)  The  term  'judicial  officer*  means,  unless 
otherwUe  indicated,  any  person  or  court  au- 


thorized pursuant  to  section  3041  of  this  title, 
or  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure, 
to  ball  or  otherwise  release  a  person  before 
trial  or  sentencing  or  pending  appeal  In  a 
court  of  the  United  States,  and  any  Judge  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Court  of  General 
Sessions;  and 

(2)  The  term  'offense'  means  any  criminal 
offense,  other  than  an  offense  triable  by 
court-martial,  military  commission,  provost 
court,  or  other  military  tribunal,  which  is  In 
violation  of  an  Act  of  Congress  and  is  triable 
in  any  court  established  by  Act  of  Congress." 

APPUrDDI   "B" 

The  pertinent  provisions  of  the  Senate  bills 
discussed  in  the  precedmg  arUcle  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

S.  288 
A   bill   to   amend  section   3148  of  title   18. 
United  States  Code,  in  order  to  provide 
greater  discretion  to  judicial  officers  In  con- 
nection with  the  release  of  certain  Indi- 
viduals charged   with   noncapital   offenses 
when  their  release  would  poet  a  danger  to 
other  persons  or  to  a  community 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/ 
Repreaentativea  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  of  section  3148  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"(a)  Any  person  charged  with  an  offense, 
other  than  an  offense  punishable  by  death, 
shall,  at  his  appearance  before  a  Judicial  of- 
ficer, be  ordered  released  pending  trial  on  his 
personal  recognizance  or  upon  the  execution 
of    an    unsecured    appearance    bond    In    an 
amount  specified  by  the  Judicial  officer,  un- 
less the  officer  determines,  in  the  exercise  of 
his  dlacreUon,  that  such  a  release  (1)   will 
not  reasonably  assure  the  appearance  of  the 
person  as  required,  or  (3)  will  pose  a  danger 
to  other  persons  or  to  the  community.  When 
such  a  determination  Is  made,  the  Judicial 
officer  shall,  either  in  lieu  of  or  in  addition  to 
the  above  methods  of  release,  impose  the  first 
of  the  following  conditions  of  release  which 
will  reasonably  assure  the  appearance  of  the 
person  for  trial  or  provide  the  necessary  pro- 
tection against  such  danger,  as  the  case  may 
be,  or.  If  no  single  condition  gives  that  as- 
surance, any  combination  of  the  following 
conditions: 

"(1)  place  the  person  In  the  custody  of  a 
designated  person  or  organization  agreeing 
to  supervise  him; 

"(3)  place  restrictions  on  the  travel,  as- 
sociation, or  place  of  abode  of  the  person 
during  the  period  of  release; 

"(3)  require  the  execution  of  an  appear- 
ance bond  in  a  specified  amount  and  the  de- 
posit In  the  registry  of  the  court.  In  cash  or 
other  security  as  directed,  of  a  sum  not  to 
exceed  10  per  centum  of  the  amount  of  the 
bond,  such  depoelt  to  t>e  returned  upon  the 
performance  of  the  conditions  of  release; 

"(4)  raqulr*  the  execution  of  a  bail  bond 
with  Buffldent  solvent  sureties,  or  the  deposit 
of  tranh  In  lieu  thereof;  or 

"(5)  Impnan  any  other  condition  deemed 
raaaonably  nsooaaary  to  assure  appearance  or 
to  provide  «uch  protection,  as  required.  In- 
cluding a  oondltlon  raqulrlng  that  the  par- 
son return  to  oustody  after  speelfled  hours. 
"(h)  In  detarmlnlng  which  conditions  of 
release  will  reasonably  aaaure  appearance  or 
provide  such  protection,  the  Judicial  officer 
ahall.  on  the  basis  of  available  information, 
take  Into  account  the  nature  and  dreum- 
stancea  of  the  offense  charged,  the  weight 
of  the  evidence  against  the  accused,  the  ao- 
ouaed's  family  ties,  employment,  financial 
reaouroes,  character,  and  mental  condition, 
tha  length  of  his  residence  In  the  commu- 
nity, his  record  of  oonvlctlona,  and  his  rec- 
ord of  appearance  at  court  proceedings  or  of 
flight  to  avoid  proascution  or  failure  to  tip- 
pear  at  court  proceedings." 


S.  280 


A  blU  to  amend  section  3148(1)  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  In  OTd«f  to  authorize 
the  denial  of  ball  to  certain  Individuals 
who  are  charged  with  crimes  of  violence 
and  who  have  previously  been  convicted  of 
similar  crimes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houee 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  Statei  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
secUon  3148(1)  of  UtXe  18.  United  SUtea 
Code,  la  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "(1)  (1) 
who  la  charged  with  an  offense  punishable 
by  death  or  (11)  who  Is  charged  with  a 
crime  of  violence  other  than  an  offense  pun- 
ishable by  death  and  who  previously  was  con- 
victed by  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction 
of  the  United  Statea  or  of  any  State  of  any 
crime  of  violence  and  such  previous  convic- 
tion has  not  been  reversed  or  set  aside,  or" 

(b)  Such  section  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence:  "As  used  in  this  section,  the  term 
'crime  of  violence'  means  voluntary  man- 
slaughter, murder,  rape,  mayhem,  kidnaping, 
robbery,  burglary,  housebreaking,  extortion 
accompanied  by  threata  of  violence,  asaault 
with  a  dangerous  weapon,  assault  with  intent 
to  commit  any  felony,  arson  punishable  as  a 
felony,  or  an  attempt  to  commit  any  of  the 
foregoing." 

S.  S46 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Ball  Reform  Act  of  1968 
to  authorize  the  conditional  release  or  com- 
mitment to  custody  of  certain  persona 
charged  with  the  commission  of  an  of- 
fense punishable  aa  a  felony,  and  for  other 
purpoaea 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae 
of  Representativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  chapter 
207  of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  immediately  after  section 
3146  the  following  naw  aectton: 
''IS146A.  CondlUonal  release  or  commit- 
ment to  custody  in  certain  fel- 
ony cases. 

"(a)  At  the  time  of  a  person's  appearance 
before  a  judicial  officer  for  release  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  section  3146  of 
thla  Utle  or  at  any  time  after  the  person's 
release  pursuant  to  secUon  3146  of  this  title, 
the  Oovemment  may  request  a  ^>eclal  evi- 
dentiary hearing  for  the  purpoee  of  impos- 
ing the  conditions  of  release  or  commitment 
to  custody  provided  for  by  subsection  (e) 
of  this  section.  The  Oovemment's  appUca* 
tlon  for  such  a  hearing  shall  be  granted  only 
if  (a)  the  person  U  charged  with  the  com- 
mission of  a  felony  involving  the  infliction 
of  or  threat  to  inflict  serious  bodily  harm 
on  another  while  released  pending  trial  of  a 
prior  felony  charge  or  pending  appeal  from 
a  conviction  of  a  felony;  or  (b)  the  person 
Is  charged  with  the  commission  of  a  felony 
Involving  the  Infliction  of  or  threat  to  Inflict 
serious  bodily  harm  on  another  and  the  Oov- 
ernment,  by  affidavit,  alleges  that,  if  released, 
the  person  will  inflict  serious  bodily  h&rm  on 
another  or  poee,  because  of  his  prior  pattern 
of  behavior,  a  substantial  danger  to  other 
persons  or  to  the  community;  or  (c)  the  per- 
son is  charged  with  the  commission  of  tha 
offense  of  armed  robbery  or  an  offense  pun- 
ishable under  the  provisions  of  chapter  103 
of  this  title.  If  the  Oovemment's  application 
Is  granted,  the  person  shall  be  committed  to 
custody  until  after  the  special  bearing  and 
appellate  review  thereof  have  been  con- 
cluded. 

"(b)  If  the  judicial  officer  grants  the  Gov- 
ernment's motion  for  a  special  evidentiary 
hearing,  such  hearing  ahall  be  held  within 
two  days,  unless  the  penon  or  his  attorney 
requests  a  delay  of  the  bsartng. 

"(c)  Upon  granting  the  Govammsnt%  mo- 
tion, the  judicial  officer  shall  notify  the  per- 


son and  his  attorney  of  the  time  and  place 
of  the  hearing.  If  the  person  Is  without  funds 
to  provide  for  the  assistance  of  counsel  for 
the  hearing,  the  judicial  officer  shall  appoint 
counsel  to  represent  the  person  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  United  States. 

"(d)  In  conducting  a  hearing  under  this 
section,  the  Judicial  officer  shall  receive  and 
consider  all  relevant  evidence  and  testimony 
which  may  be  offered.  The  person  shall  have 
the  right  to  preeent  evidence,  and  present 
and  cross-examine  witnesses.  No  testimony 
of  the  person  at  this  hearing  shall  be  ad- 
missible In  any  other  judicial  proceeding, 
nor  shall  the  person  waive  his  privilege 
against  self-incrimination  in  any  future  ju- 
dicial proceeding  by  testifying  at  this  hearing. 

"(e)  If  the  Judicial  officer  conducting  the 
hearing  under  this  section  determines  that 
there  Is  clear  and  convincing  evidence  that 
the  person  If  released  will  seek  to  intimidate 
witnesses,  or  otherwise  vmlavffully  Interfere 
with  the  administration  of  justice,  or  cause 
the  death  of,  or  Inflict  serious  bodily  harm 
upon,  another,  or  participate  In  the  planning 
or  commission  of  the  offense  of  armed  rob- 
bery or  any  offense  punishable  under  the 
provisions  of  chapter  103  of  this  title,  the 
Judicial  officer  shall  ImjKme  upon  the  person 
any  condition  or  combination  of  conditions 
of  release  set  forth  in  section  3146(a)  of  this 
title  which  will  reasonably  protect  against 
the  dangers  set  forth  in  this  subsection.  If 
the  Judicial  officer  finds  that  a  conditional 
release  of  the  person  under  section  3146  of 
this  title  would  not  provide  the  necessary 
protection  against  the  dangers  set  forth  in 
this  subsection,  the  judicial  officer  shall  order 
the  person  committed  to  custody  for  a  period 
not  to  exceed  thirty  days  prior  to  his  trial. 
The  judicial  officer  shall  state  on  the  record 
his  reasons  for  Imposing  any  order  of  com- 
mitment to  custody  or  the  conditions  of 
release. 

"(f)  Any  person  committed  to  custody  or 
conditionally  released  under  subsection  (e) 
of  this  section  shall  have  the  right  of  appeal 
as  provided  In  section  3147  of  this  title  and 
any  other  rights  to  judicial  review  as  pro- 
vided by  law. 

"(g)  The  Judicial  officer  who  conducts  the 
special  evidentiary  hearing  provided  for  in 
thU  section  shall  not  alt  in  any  trial  of  the 
penon  for  the  offense  which  was  the  basis 
for  the  hearing. 

"(h)  Any  person  committed  to  custody 
under  subsection  (e)  of  this  section  shall 
have  his  case  placed  on  an  expedited  trial 
calendar  and  the  handling  of  motions  and 
other  preliminary  matters  pertaining  to  the 
case  shall  also  be  expedited.  Continuances 
shall  be  granted  only  upon  a  showing  of  ex- 
traordinary cause.  If  a  continuance  Is  granted 
upon  motion  of  the  defense  or  if  the  trial  of 
the  person  has  begun  but  not  been  com- 
pleted before  the  expiration  of  thirty  days 
after  the  order  of  commitment  to  custody  of 
the  person,  the  person  shall  remain  subject 
to  the  commltnient  order  until  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  trial. 

"(1)  Any  hearing  under  the  provisions  of 
this  section  shall  be  taken  down  by  a  court 
reporter  or  recorded  by  suitable  sound  re- 
cording equipment.  A  copy  of  the  record  of 
such  a  hearing  shall  be  made  available  at 
the  expense  of  the  United  States  to  a  person 
who  was  the  subject  of  the  hearing  and  who 
makes  affidavit  that  he  Is  unable  to  pay  or 
give  security  therefor,  and  the  expense  of 
such  copy  shall  be  paid  by  the  Director  of 
the  Administrative  Office  of  the  United  States 
CourU."  I 

S.  2600 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Ball  Reform  Act  of  1966 
to  authorize  consideration  of  danger  to 
the  community  In  setting  conditions  of 
release,  to  provide  for  pretrial  detention 
of  dangeroiis  persons,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

RepresentaUves    of    the    United    Statea    0/ 


America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
3146  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  Is  amend- 
ed as  follows: 

(a)  by  inserting  In  subsection  (a)  the 
words  "or  the  safety  of  any  other  person  or 
the  commxinity"  (1)  after  "as  required"  in 
the  first  sentence  and  (2)  after  "for  trial"  in 
the  second  sentence; 

(b)  by  adding  the  following  sentence  at 
the  end  of  subsection  (a) :  "No  financial  con- 
dition may  be  Imposed  to  assure  the  safety 
of  any  other  person  or  the  community."; 

(c)  by  amending  subsection  (b)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(b)  In  determining  which  conditions  of 
release,  if  any.  will  reasonably  assure  the 
appearance  of  a  person  as  required  and  the 
safety  of  any  other  person  or  the  community, 
the  Judicial  officer  shall,  on  the  basis  of  avail- 
able information,  take  Into  account  such 
matters  as  the  nature  and  circumstances  of 
the  offense  charged,  the  weight  of  the  evi- 
dence against  such  person,  his  family  ties, 
employment,  financial  resources,  character 
and  mental  conditions,  past  conduct,  length 
of  residence  In  the  community,  record  of 
convictions,  and  any  record  of  appearance  at 
court  proceedings  or  of  flight  to  avoid  prose- 
cution or  failure  to  appear  at  court  pro- 
ceedings." 

(d)  by  deleting  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subsection  (c) .  and  adding  ".  and  shall  warn 
such  jierson  of  the  penalties  provided  in  sec- 
tion 3160A  of  this  title.";  and 

(e)  by  adding  a  new  subsection: 

"(h)  The  following  shall  be  applicable  to 
any  person  detained  pursuant  to  this  chap- 
ter: 

"(1)  The  person  shall  be  confined,  to  the 
extent  practicable.  In  facilities  separate  from 
convicted  persons  awaiting  or  serving  sen- 
tences or  being  held  in  custody  pending 
appeal. 

"(2)  The  person  shall  be  afforded  reason- 
able opportunity  for  private  consultation 
with  counsel  and,  for  good  cause  shown,  shall 
be  released  upon  order  of  the  Judicial  of- 
ficer In  the  custody  of  the  United  States  mar- 
shal or  other  appropriate  person  for  limited 
periods  of  time  to  prepare  defenses,  or  for 
other  proper  reasons. 

Stc.  2.  Chapter  207  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  U  amended  by  adding  after  section  3146 
the  following  new  sections: 
"i  3146A.  Pretrial  detention  In  certain  non- 
capital cases 

"(a)  Whenever  a  judicial  officer  determines 
that  no  condition  or  combination  of  condi- 
tions of  release  will  reasonably  assure  the 
safety  of  any  other  person  or  the  community, 
he  may,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion, order  pretrial  detention  of  a  person 
charged  with: 

"(1)  a  dangerous  crime  as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 3152(3)  of  this  title; 

"(2)  a  crime  of  violence,  as  deflned  in  sec- 
tion 3162(4)  of  this  titie.  allegedly  com- 
mitted while  on  ball  or  other  release,  or  pro- 
bation, parole  or  mandatory  release  pending 
completion  of  a  sentence,  if  the  prior  charge 
Is  a  crime  of  violence,  or  if  the  person  has 
been  convicted  of  a  crime  of  violence  within 
the  ten-year  period  Immediately  preceding 
the  alleged  commission  of  the  preeent  of- 
fense; or 

"(3)  an  offense  who.  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
structing or  attempting  to  obstruct  justice, 
threatens,  injures,  intimidates,  or  attempts 
to  threaten,  injure,  or  intimidate  any  prospec- 
tive witness  or  juror. 

"(b)  No  person  described  in  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  be  ordered  detained 
unless  the  judicial  officer — 

"(1)  holds  a  pretrial  detention  hearing  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(c)  of  this  section; 

"(2)  finds  that— 

"(A)  there  is  clear  and  convincing  evi- 
dence that  the  person  Is  a  person  described 
In  subsection  (a)  of  this  section; 

"(B)  based  on  the  factora  set  out  In  sub- 


section (b)  of  section  3146  of  this  title,  there 
is  no  condition  or  combination  of  conditions 
of  release  which  will  reasonably  assure  the 
safety  of  any  other  ];>erson  or  the  community; 
and 

"(C)  except  with  respect  to  a  person  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (3)  of  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section,  on  the  basis  of  informa- 
tion presented  to  the  Judicial  officer,  there  is 
a  substantial  probability  that  the  person 
committed  the  offense  for  which  he  is  present 
before  the  judicial  officer;  and 

"(3)  Issues  an  order  of  detention  accom- 
panied by  written  findings  of  fact  and  the 
reasons  for  its  entry. 

"(c)  The  following  procedures  shall  apply 
to  pretrial  detention  hearings  held  punuant 
to  this  section : 

"(1)  Whenever  the  person  is  before  a  Judi- 
cial officer,  the  hearing  may  be  Initiated  on 
oral  motion  of  the  United  States  attorney. 
"(2)  Whenever  the  person  has  been  re- 
leased pursuant  to  section  3146  of  this  tltie 
and  It  subsequently  appeara  that  such  person 
may  be  subject  to  pretrial  detention,  the 
United  States  attorney  may  initiate  a  pretrial 
detention  hearing  by  ex  parte  written  motion. 
Upon  such  motion  the  judicial  officer  may 
issue  a  warrant  for  the  arrest  of  the  person 
and  such  person  shall  be  brought  bef<xe  a 
judicial  officer  in  the  district  where  he  Is 
arrested.  He  shall  then  be  transferred  to  the 
district  in  which  his  arrest  was  ordered  for 
proceedings  in  accordance  with  this  section. 
"(3)  The  pretrial  detention  hearing  shall 
be  held  Immediately  upon  the  person  being 
brought  before  the  judicial  officer  for  such 
hearing  unless  the  person  or  the  United 
States  attorney  moves  for  a  continuance.  A 
continuance  granted  on  motion  of  the  per- 
son shall  not  exceed  five  calendar  days.  In 
the  absence  of  extenuating  circumstances.  A 
continuance  on  motion  of  the  United  States 
attorney  shall  be  granted  upon  good  cause 
shown  and  ^  shall  not  exceed  three  calendar 
days.  The  person  may  be  detained  pending 
the  hearing. 

"(4)  The  person  shall  be  entlUed  to  repre- 
sentation by  counsel  and  shall  be  entitled  to 
present  Information,  to  teetify.  and  to  present 
and  cross-examine  witnesses. 

"(5)  Information  stated  In,  or  offered  in 
connection  with,  any  order  entered  pursuant 
to  this  section  need  not  conform  to  the  rules 
pertaining  to  the  admissibility  of  evidence  in 
a  court  of  law. 

"(6)  Testimony  of  the  person  given  during 
the  hearing  shall  not  be  admissible  on  the 
issue  of  guilt  in  any  other  judicial  proceed- 
ing, but  such  testimony  shall  be  admissible 
in  proceedings  pursuant  to  section  3160, 
3160A,  and  3160B  of  this  title,  in  perjury 
proceedings,  and  as  impeachment  in  any 
subsequent  proceedings. 

"(7)  Appeals  from  orden  of  detention  may 
be  taken  punuant  to  section  8147  of  this 
title. 

"(d)  The  following  shall  be  applicable  to 
persons  detained  punuant  to  this  section: 

"(1)  To  the  extent  practicable,  the  person 
shall  be  given  an  expedited  trial. 

"(2)  Any  person  detained  shall  be  treated 
in  accordance  with  section  3146  of  this  titie — 
"(A)  upon  the  expiration  of  sixty  calendar 
days,  unless  the  trial  Is  in  progress  or  the 
trial  has  been  delayed  at  the  request  of  the 
person;  or 

"(B)  whenever  a  Judicial  officer  flnds  that 
a  subsequent  event  has  eliminated  the  basis 
for  such  detention. 

"(3)  The  person  shall  be  deemed  detained 
punuant  to  section  3148  of  this  title  if  he 
is  convicted. 

"(e)  The  Judicial  officer  may  detain  for  a 
period  not  to  exceed  five  calendar  days  a  per- 
son who  comes  before  him  for  a  bail  deter- 
mination charged  with  any  offense.  If  it  ap- 
pears that  such  person  is  presently  on  pn>- 
bation,  parole,  or  mandato^  release  peiuUng 
completion  of  sentence  for  any  offense  undw 
State  or  Federal  law  and  that  such  person 
may  flee  or  poee  a  danger  to  any  other  per- 
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aon  or  the  community  U  releued.  Ourtng  the 
flTe-d»7  period,  the  United  St«t«8  attorney 
or  tbe  Oorpor»tlon  Counsel  for  tbe  District  of 
OolumbU  sball  notify  tne  appropriate  State 
or  Federal  probation  or  parole  offlclala.  If 
such  offlcials  fall  or  decline  to  take  the  person 
Into  custody  during  such  period,  the  person 
shall  be  treated  in  accordance  with  section 
3140  of  this  title,  unless  he  U  subject  to 
detention  pursuant  to  this  section.  II  the 
person  Is  subsequently  convicted  of  the  of- 
fense charged,  he  shall  receive  credit  toward 
■errlce  of  sentence  for  the  time  he  was  de- 
tained pursuant  to  this  subsection." 
"I  31MB.  Pretrial  detenUon  for  certain  per- 
sons addicted  to  narcotics 

"(a)  Whenever  It  appears  that  a  person 
charged  with  a  crime  of  violence,  as  defined 
In  secuon  3163(4)  of  this  title,  may  be  an 
addict,  as  defined  in  section  3163(5)  of  this 
title,  the  Judicial  officer  may.  upon  motion 
of  the  United  States  attorney,  order  such 
person  detained  In  custody  for  a  period  not 
to  exceed  three  calendar  days,  under  medical 
supervision,  to  determine  whether  the  person 
Is  an  addict. 

"(b)  Upon  or  before  the  expiration  of  three 
calendar  days,  the  person  shall  be  brought 
before  a  judicial  officer  and  the  results  of 
the  detennlnatlon  shall  be  presented  to 
such  Judicial  officer.  The  Judicial  officer 
thereupon  (1)  shall  treat  the  person  In 
accordance  with  section  3144  of  this  title, 
or  (3)  upon  motion  of  the  United  States 
attorney,  may  (A)  bold  a  hearing  pursuant 
to  section  314&A  of  tbU  Utle.  or  (B)  hold 
a  hearing  pursviant  to  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section. 

"(c)  A  person  who  Is  an  addict  may  be 
ordered  detained  In  custody  under  medical 
supervision  If  the  Judicial  officer: 

"(1)  holds  a  pretrial  detention  hearing  In 
accordance  with  subsection  (c)  of  section 
8146A  of  this  tlUe: 

"(3)  finds  that— 

"(A)  there  Is  clear  and  convlnclnc  evi- 
dence that  the  person  Is  an  addict; 

"(B)  based  on  the  factors  set  out  In  sub- 
McUon  (b)  of  secUon  8144  of  this  UUe.  there 
Is  no  condition  or  combination  of  conditions 
of  release  which  will  reasonably  assure  the 
safety  of  any  other  person  or  the  commu- 
nity: and 

"(C)  on  the  basis  of  Information  pre- 
sented to  the  Judicial  officer,  there  Is  a  sub- 
stantial probability  that  the  person  com- 
mitted the  offense  for  which  he  Is  present 
before  the  Judicial  officer; 
and 

"(3)  Issues  an  order  of  detention  accom- 
panied by  written  findings  of  fact  and  the 
reasons  for  Its  entry. 

"(d)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (d)  of 
section  3146A  of  thu  Utle  shaU  apply  to  this 
section." 

Sec.  3.  Section  3147  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended : 

(a)  by  changing  the  title  to  read: 

"1 8147.  Appeals  from  conditions  of  release 
or  orders  of  pretrial  detention" 

(b)  by  adding  after  the  phrase  "the  offense 
charged."  In  subsection  (b)  the  phrase  "or 
(8)  a  person  Is  ordered  detained  or  an  order 
of  detention  has  been  permitted  to  stand 
by  a  Judge  of  the  court  having  original  Juris- 
diction over   the  offense  charged". 

Sw.  4.  Section  8148  of  Utle  18.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
last  sentence  and  adding  "The  provisions  of 
secUon  3147  shall  apply  to  persons  described 
m  this  secUon." 

Sac.  5.  Section  8160  of  Utle  18.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended: 

(a)  by  adding  the  letter  "(a)"  before  the 
word  "Whoever". 

(b)  by  Inserting  the  phrase  "or  prior  to 
surrender  to  commence  service  of  sentence" 
(1)  after  the  word  "ch^ter"  and  (3)  after 
the  word  "cerUorarl": 


(c)  by  deleting  the  phrase  "or  Imprisoned 
not  more  than  five  years"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  the  phrase  "and  Imprisoned  not 
less  than  one  year  and  not  mor*  than  five 
years"; 

(d)  by  deleting  the  phrase  "or  Imprisoned 
for  not  more  than  one  year"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  the  phrase  "and  Imprisoned  not 
less  than  ninety  days  and  not  more  than  one 
year";  and 

(e)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsections: 

"(b)  Any  failure  to  appear  after  noUce  of 
the  appearance  date  shall  be  prima  facie  evi- 
dence that  such  failure  to  appear  Is  willful. 
Whether  the  person  was  warned  when  re- 
leased of  the  penalties  for  failure  to  appear 
shall  be  a  factor  In  determining  whether 
such  failure  to  appear  was  willful,  but  the 
giving  of  such  warning  shall  not  be  a  pre- 
requisite to  convlcUon  under  this  section. 

"(c)  The  trier  of  facts  may  convict  under 
this  secUon  even  If  the  defendant  has  not 
received  actual  notlc^  of  the  appearance 
date  If  (1)  reasonable  efforts  to  notify  the 
defendant  have  been  made  and  (3)  the  de- 
fendant, by  his  own  acUons,  has  frustrated 
the  receipt  of  actual  notice. 

"(d)  Any  term  of  Imprisonment  Imposed 
pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  consecutive 
to  any  other  sentence  of  Imprisonment." 

Sec.    0.    Chapter   307   of    title    18.    United 
States   Code,    Is   amended    by   adding   after 
section  3160  the  following  new  sections: 
"i  3150A.  Added  penalties  for  crimes  com- 
mitted while  on  release 

"Any  person  convicted  of  an  offense  com- 
mitted while  released  pursuant  to  section 
3148  of  this  title  shall  be  subject  to  the 
following  penalties  In  addlUon  to  any  other 
applicable  penalties: 

"(1)  a  term  of  Imprisonment  of  not  less 
than  one  year  and  not  more  than  five  years 
If  convicted  of  committing  a  felony  while 
released;  and 

"(3)  a  term  of  Imprisonment  of  not  less 
than  ninety  days  and  not  more  than  one 
year  If  convicted  of  committing  a  misde- 
meanor while  released. 

"The  giving  of  a  warning  to  the  person 
when  released  of  the  penalties  lmp>osed  by 
this  section  shall  not  be  a  prerequisite  to 
conviction  under  this  section. 

"Any  term  of  Imprisonment  pursuant  to 
this  section  shall  be  consecutive  to  any  other 
sentence  of  Imprisonment. 
"I  3160B.  Sanctions  for  violation  of  release 
conditions 

"(a)  A  person  who  has  been  condlUonally 
released  pursuant  to  section  3148  of  this 
title  and  who  has  violated  a  condition  of 
release  shall  be  subject  to  revocation  of  re- 
lease and  an  order  of  detention  and  to  prose- 
cution for  contempt  of  court. 

"(b)  Proceedings  for  revocation  of  release 
may  be  InlUated  on  motion  of  the  United 
States  attorney.  A  warrant  for  the  arrest  of  a 
person  charged  with  violating  a  oondlUon  of 
release  may  be  issued  by  a  Judicial  officer  and 
such  person  shall  be  brought  before  a  Judi- 
cial officer  In  the  district  where  he  Is  arrested. 
He  shall  then  be  transferred  to  the  district 
In  which  his  arrest  was  ordered  for  proceed- 
ings In  accordance  with  this  section.  No  order 
of  revocation  and  detention  shall  be  entered 
unless,  after  a  hearing,  the  Judicial  officer 
finds  that — 

"(1)  tliere  la  clear  and  convincing  evidence 
that  such  person  has  violated  a  oondlUon  at 
his  release;  and 

"(3)  based  on  the  factor  set  out  In  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  section  3148  of  this  UUe  there  Is 
no  condition  or  combination  of  conditions  of 
release  which  will  reasonably  assure  that 
such  person  wlU  not  fiee  or  pose  a  danger  to 
any  other  peraon  or  the  community. 

The  provisions  of  subsecUons  (c)  and  (d) 
of  secUon  3148A  of  this  Utle  shall  apply  to 
ttila  subsection. 

"(c)  Contempt  sanctions  may  be  Imposed 


if,  upon  a  hearing  and  in  accordance  with 
prlndplM  applicable  to  proceedings  for  crimi- 
nal contempt.  U  is  edtauluhed  Ui<ii  auca  per- 
son has  IntenUonally  violated  a  condition  of 
his  release.  Such  contempt  proceedings  shall 
be  expedited  and  beard  by  the  court  without 
a  Jury.  Any  p«r8on  found  guilty  of  criminal 
contempt  for  vlolaUon  of  a  oondlUon  c<  re- 
lease shall  be  Imprisoned  for  not  more  than 
six  months,  or  fined  noit  more  than  #1,000. 
or  both. 

"(d)  Any  warrant  Issued  by  a  Judge  of  tiie 
District  of  Columbia  Court  of  general  sessions 
for  VlolaUon  of  release  condlUons  or  for  oon- 
tempt  of  court,  for  failure  to  ajqiear  as  re- 
quired, or  pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  (3)  at 
secUon  3148A  of  this  Utle,  may  be  executed 
at  any  place  within  the  JurlsdlcUon  of  the 
United  States.  Such  warrants  shall  be  exe- 
cuted by  a  United  States  marshal  or  by  any 
other  officer  authorized  by  law." 

Sxc.  7.  Section  3163  of  Utle  18,  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraphs : 

"(3)  The  term  dangerous  crime'  means 
(1)  taking  or  attempting  to  take  property 
from  another  by  force  or  threat  of  force,  (3) 
unlawfully  breaking  and  entering  or  attempt- 
ing to  bre«k  and  enter  any  premises  adapted 
for  overnight  aooommodaUon  of  persons  or 
for  carrying  on  business  with  the  Intent  to 
commit  an  offense  therein.  (3)  arson  or  at- 
tempted arson  of  any  premises  adapted  for 
overnight  accommodation  of  persons  or  for 
carrying  on  business,  (4)  rape,  carnal  knowl- 
edge of  a  female  under  the  age  of  sixteen, 
assault  with  Intent  to  commit  either  of  the 
foregoing  offenses,  or  taking  or  attempting  to 
take  Immoral,  Improper  or  Indecent  liberties 
with  a  child  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years, 
or  (6)  unlawful  sale  or  distribution  of  a  nar- 
cotic or  depressant  or  stimulant  drug,  as  de- 
fined by  any  Act  of  Congress  and  If  the 
offense  is  punishable  by  imprisonment  for 
more  than  one  year. 

"(4)  The  term  'crime  of  vlolenoe'  means 
murder,  rape,  carnal  knowledge  of  a  female 
under  the  age  of  sixteen,  taking  or  attempt- 
ing to  take  Immoral.  Improper  or  Indecent 
UberUes  with  a  child  under  the  age  of  sU- 
teen  years,  mayhem,  kidnaping,  robbery,  bur- 
glary, volimtary  manslaughter,  extortion  or 
blackmail  accompanied  by  threats  of  vio- 
lence, arson,  assault  with  Intent  to  commit 
any  offense,  assault  with  a  dangerous  weapon, 
or  an  attempt  or  conspiracy  to  commit  any 
of  the  foregoing  offenses,  as  defined  by  any 
Act  of  Congress  or  any  State  law,  If  the  of- 
fense ts  punishable  by  Imprisonment  for 
more  than  one  year. 

"(5)  The  term  'addict'  means  any  Indi- 
vidual who  habitually  uses  any  narcotic 
drug  as  defined  by  section  4731  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954,  as  amended,  so 
as  to  endanger  the  public  morals,  health, 
■afety.  or  welfare." 


Sbc.  8.  U  a  provision  of  this  Act  la  held 
invalid,  all  valid  provisions  which  are  sever- 
able shall  remain  In  effect.  If  a  provision  of 
this  Act  Is  held  invalid  In  one  or  more  of  Ita 
applications,  the  provision  shall  remain  In 
effect  In  all  Its  valid  appllcaUons.' " 


S.  3930 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Ball  Reform  Act  of  1068 
to  authorize  consideration  of  danger  to  the 
eommiuUty  In  setting  conditions  of  re- 
lease, to  provide  for  pretrial  detention  of 
dangerous  persons,  and  for  other  pur- 
poeea 

Be  It  enacted  tfy  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Repreeentativet  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreu  assembled,  That  sec- 
tion 3148  of  UUe  18.  United  SUtes  Code,  le 
amended — 

(1)  by  deleting  In  nibaecUon  (a)  (8)  there- 
of the  following:  ",  Including  a  condlUon  re- 
quiring that  the  penon  return  to  ouitody 
after  ^eelfled  hotin"; 
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(3)  by  deleting  the  third  and  fourth  een- 
tenoee  of  subsection  (d)   thereof;  and 

(8)  by  deleting  in  subsecUon  (e)  thereof 
the  following:  "or  In  the  release  of  the  per- 
aon on  a  condition  requiring  him  to  return 
to  custody  after  sjjeclfled  hours". 

Sk.  3.  (a)  Chapter  307  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  Immedi- 
ately after  section  3148  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  sections: 

"i  314eA.  PretrUl  detenUon  in  certain  non- 
capital cases 
"(a)  Whoever,  after  having  been  admitted 
to  ball  on  a  felony  offense  Involving  the  use 
of  a  dangerovis  weapon  or  deadly  physical 
force  resulting  In  serious  bodily  Injury  to 
another,  or  after  having  been  placed  on  pro- 
bation or  parole  following  conviction  of  any 
such  offense.  Is  charged  with  another  such 
oflense  conunltted  subsequent  thereto  may  be 
the  subject  of  a  pretrial  detention  order  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  thla  aeo- 
tlon. 

"(b)  Upon  motion  of  the  United  States 
attorney,  the  arraignment  of  any  person  de- 
scribed In  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall 
be  referred  to  a  three  Judge  panel  of  the 
United  States  district  court  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  'court') .  which  shall  make  the 
determination  required  by  section  3148  of 
this  chapter,  and  shall  hold  a  hearing  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(c)  of  this  section  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining whether  such  person  should  be  re- 
leased conditionally  or  detained  pending 
trial. 

"(c)  Any  person  may  be  ordered  detained 
pending  trial  if  It  is  determined  by  the  court 
at  a  hearing  that — 

"(1)  there  is  clear  and  convincing  evi- 
dence that  such  person  Is  a  {lerson  described 
m  subsection  (a)  of  this  secUon; 

"(3)  the  pretrial  release  of  such  person 
will  pose  a  danger  to  any  person  or  to  the 
community; 

"(3)  the  nature  and  the  circumstances  of 
the  offense  charged  dictate  that  condlUonal 
release  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (d)  of  this  section  will  not  reason- 
ably assure  the  safety  of  any  other  person  or 
the  community;  and 

"  (4)  there  Is  clear  and  convincing  evidence 
that  the  person  charged  committed  the  al- 
leged offense. 

"(d)(1)  In  lieu  of  pretrial  detention  as 
authorized  by  subsection  (e)  of  this  section, 
the  court  may  Impose  any  one  or  more  of 
the  following  conditions  on  the  release  of 
such  person — 

"(A)  a  condition  requiring  that  the  per- 
son be  placed  in  the  custody  of  a  designated 
person  or  organization  agreeing  to  supervise 
him; 

"(B)  a  condition  placing  restrictions  on 
the  travel,  associations,  activities,  conduct, 
or  place  of  abode  of  the  person  during  the 
period  of  release; 

"(C)  a  condition  requiring  that  the  per- 
son return  to  custody  after  hours;  or 

"(D)  any  other  condition  deemed  reason- 
ably necessary  to  assure  that  such  person 
will,  if  released,  not  pose  a  danger  to  any 
other  person  or  to  the  community. 

"(3)  A  coiut  in  authorizing  the  release  of 
a  person  under  this  subsection  shall  inform 
such  person  of  the  penalties  applicable  to 
violations  of  the  conditions  of  his  release 
and  shall  advise  him  that  a  warrant  for  hli 
arrest  will  be  Issued  Immediately  upon  any 
such  violation. 

"(e)  Whenever  It  is  determined  that  • 
person  sbaU  be  detained  pending  trial  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (c)  of  this  section,  or 
detained  during  specified  hours  pursuant  to 
subsection  (d)(1)(C)  of  thU  section,  the 
court  shall  Issue  an  order  of  detention  which 
shall  provide  that — 

"(1)  such  person  be  committed  olvlUy  to 
such  place,  other  than  a  State  or  Federal 
prison  or  local  Jail  regtilarly  used  for  the 


incarceration  of  convicted  offenders,  as  the 
court  may  deem  proper; 

"(3)  such  order  will  expire  on  the  thirtieth 
day  following  Its  Issuance,  unless  the  trial 
on  the  charge  is  In  progress  or  the  trial  has 
been  delayed  at  the  request  of  the  person 
charged,  or  upon  moUon  of  the  United 
States  attorney,  for  good  cause  shown,  the 
court  In  Its  dlscreUon  extends  the  order  for 
an  additional  ten  days;  and 

"(3)  the  person  charged  shall  be  afforded 
reasonable  opportiinity  for  private  constil- 
tatlon  with  counsel  and.  for  good  cause 
shown,  shall  be  released,  upon  order  of  any 
Judge  of  the  United  States  district  court,  In 
the  custody  of  the  United  States  marshal, 
or  other  appropriate  person  for  limited  pe- 
riods of  time  to  prepare  defenses,  or  for 
other  proper  reasons. 

"(f)  A  pretrial  detenUon  hearing  held 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  subeecflon  (c) 
of  this  secUon  shall  be  conducted  in  accord- 
ance with  procedxires  designed  to  guaran- 
tee that — 

"(1)  the  peraon  charged  la  represented  by 
counsel  and  allowed  to  present  evidence,  to 
testify,  and  to  present  and  cross-examine 
witnesses; 

"(3)  evidence  may  be  received  without 
regard  to  the  rules  governing  Its  admissi- 
bility in  a  court  of  law;  and 

"(3)  testimony  of  the  person  charged 
given  during  the  hearing  shall  be  admissi- 
ble In  proceedings  ptirsxmnt  to  sections  of 
this  chapter.  In  perjury  proceedings,  and  as 
Impeachment  In  any  subsequent  proceed- 
ings. 

"I  3146B.  Pretrial  conditional  release  in  cer- 
tain noncapital  cases 
"(a)  Whoever  Is  charged  with  a  felony  of- 
fense Involving  the  use  of  a  dangerous  weap- 
on or  deadly  physical  force  resulting  In  bod- 
ily injury  to  another  shall,  upon  his  IniUal 
appearance  before  a  Judicial  officer,  be  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  subsecUon  (b)  of 
this  secUon. 

"(b)  Whenever  it  Is  determined  by  a  ju- 
dicial officer  that  the  pretrial  release  of  a 
person  described  In  subsection  (a)  may  pose 
a  danger  to  any  person  or  to  the  community, 
the  judicial  officer  may  Impose,  for  a  pe- 
riod not  to  exceed  sixty  days,  any  or  all  of 
the  following  condlUons  upon  the  release 
of  the  person  charged — 

"(1)  reqiUre  that  such  person  report  to  a 
probation  or  parole  officer,  to  a  United  States 
marshal  or  to  any  other  designated  person, 
periodically,  but  not  more  than  once  In  any 
twenty-four  hour  period,  disclosing  his  ac- 
Uvltles.  whereabouts,  associations,  conduct, 
travel,  and  place  of  adobe  dxirlng  the  pretrial 
period; 

"(3)  require  that  such  person  be  placed 
In  the  custody  of  a  designated  pereon  or  <«■- 
ganlzaUon  agreeing  to  supervise  him:  Pro- 
vided, That  such  custody  shall  not  involve 
total  restraint  or  detenUon  unless  the  per- 
son charged  agrees  to  the  same; 

"(3)  Impoee  restricUons  on  the  travel,  as- 
sociations, activities,  conduct,  or  place  of 
abode  of  the  person  during  the  pieriod  of 
release. 

"(c)  A  Judicial  officer  authorizing  the  re- 
lease of  a  person  under  this  section  shall 
Inform  such  person  of  the  penalties  appli- 
cable to  violations  of  the  conditions  of  bis 
release  and  shall  advise  him  that  a  warrant 
for  his  arrest  will  be  Issued  Immediately  upon 
any  such  violation.". 

(b)  The  analysis  of  chapter  307  of  tltie  18. 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding 
Immediately  after 
"8148.  Release  in  nonci4>ital  cases  jirior  to 

trial." 
The  following  new  Items: 
"S148A.  Prvtrlal  detention  In  certain  nan- 

e^ltal  oases. 
"3146B.  Pretrial  conditional  release  In  cer- 
tain nonoH>ltal  cases.". 


Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  8147  of  Utle  18,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"(  3147.  Appeals  from  pretrial  detention  and 
conditional  release  orders  In  lieu 
of  ball  and  as  an  alleged  dangerous 
offender 
"(a)  A  person  who  Is  detained  In  lieu  of 
ball  after  review  of  his  application  pursuant 
to  secUon  3146(d)   or  secUon  3146(e),  and 
a  person  who  is  determined  to  be  an  alleged 
dangerous  offender  and  Is  released  on  a  con- 
dition requiring  him  to  return  to  ctistody 
after   specified   hours   pursuant   to   secUon 
3146A(d)(l)(C)  of  this  chapter,  by  a  Judi- 
cial officer,  other  than  a  judge  of  the  court 
having  original  JurlsdlcUon  over  the  offense 
with  which  he  is  charged  or  a  judge  of  a 
United  States  court  of  appeals  or  a  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  may  move  the  court 
having  original  jurisdiotion  over  the  offense 
with  which  he  Is  charged  to  amend  the  order. 
Said  motion  shall  be  determined  promptly. 
"(b)  With  respect  to  any  person  who  is  de- 
termined to  be  an  alleged  dangerous  offender 
and  Is  the  subject  of  a  pretrial  detention  or- 
der pursuant  to  section  3146A  of  this  chap- 
ter, and  any  person  who  Is  detained  In  lieu 
of  ball  after  ( 1 )  a  court  denies  a  motion  imder 
subeecUon  (a)  to  amend  an  order  Imposing 
conditions  of  release,  or  (3)  conditions  of  re- 
lease have  been  Imposed  or  amended  by  a 
Judge  of  the  court  having  original  Jurisdic- 
tion over  the  offense  charged,  an  appeal  may 
be  taken  to  the  court  having  appellate  Juris- 
diction over  such  court.  An  order  so  appealed 
shall  be  affirmed  If  It  Is  supported  by  the  pro- 
ceedings below.  If  the  order  Is  not  so  sup- 
ported, the  cotul;  may  remand  the  case  for  a 
ftu^her  hearing,  or  may,  with  or  without  ad- 
ditional evidence,  order  the  person  released 
pursuant  to  section  3146 (a) ." 

(b)  The  analysis  of  chapter  207  of  Utie  18, 
United  States  Code,  la  amended  by  deleting 
"3147.  Appeal  from   conditions  of  release." 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"3147.  Appeals  from  pretrial  detention  and 
conditional  release  orders  In  lieu  of 
ball  and  as  an  alleged  dangerous 
offender.". 
Sec.   4.   Section   3150   of  title    18,   United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
{  8160.  Penalties  for  faUure  to  appear 

"(a)  Whoever,  having  been  released  pur- 
suant to  this  chapter  or  prior  to  surrender 
to  commence  service  of  sentence,  willfully 
fails  to  appear  before  any  court  or  Judicial 
offlcer  as  required,  shall,  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal 
Procedure,  incur  a  forfeiture  of  any  security 
which  was  given  or  pledged  for  his  release, 
and,  in  addition,  shaU  (1)  If  he  was  released 
in  connection  with  a  charge  of  felony,  or 
while  awaiting  sentence  or  pending  appeal 
or  certiorari  or  prior  to  surrender  to  com- 
mence service  of  sentence  after  conviction  of 
any  offense,  be  Imprisoned  not  less  than  one 
year  or  more  than  five  years,  or  (3)  if  he  was 
released  in  connection  with  a  charge  of  mis- 
demeanor, be  imprisoned  for  not  less  than 
ninety  days  or  more  than  one  year,  or  (8) 
If  he  was  released  for  appearance  as  a  ma- 
terial witness,  shall  l)e  fined  not  more  than 
$1,000  or  Imprisoned  for  not  more  than  one 
year,  or  both. 

"(b)  Any  failure  to  appear  after  notice  of 
the  appearance  date  shall  \x  prima  fade 
evidence  that  such  failvire  to  appear  is  will- 
ful. Whether  the  person  was  warned  when  re- 
leased of  the  penalties  for  failure  to  appear 
shall  be  a  factor  In  determining  whether 
such  faUure  to  appear  was  willful,  but  the 
giving  of  such  warning  shall  not  be  a  pre- 
requisite to  conviction  under  this  section. 

"(c)  The  trier  of  facts  may  convict  under 
this  section  even  If  the  defendant  has  not 
received  actual  notice  of  the  appearance  date 
If  (1)  reasonable  efforts  to  notify  the  de- 
fendant have  been  made  and  (3)  the  defend- 
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ant,  by  his  own  ftcUon*.  haa  (tuatratad  tba 
receipt  of  actual  notice. 

"(d)  Any  term  of  imprisonment  Impoaed 
pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  consecu- 
tive to  any  other  sentence  of  Imprisonment." 

Sac.  5.  (a)  Chapter  307  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  Unme- 
dlately  after  section  3150  the  following  new 
sections: 

"i  3150A.  AddlUonal     penalties    for    crimes 
committed  while  on  release 

"Any  person  convicted  of  an  offense  com- 
mitted while  released  pursuant  to  sections 
3146.  3146A  or  3146B  of  this  Utle  shall  be 
subject  to  the  following  penalties  In  addi- 
tion to  any  other  applicable  penalties: 

"(X)  a  term  of  Imprisonment  of  not  less 
than  one  year  and  not  more  than  five  years 
If  convicted  of  a  felony  committed  by  such 
a  person  while  released;  and 

"(2)  a  term  of  Imprisonment  of  not  leas 
than  ninety  days  and  not  more  than  one  year 
If  convicted  of  a  misdemeanor  committed  by 
such  person  while  released. 

"The  giving  of  a  warning  to  the  person 
when  released  of  the  penalties  Imposed  by 
this  section  shall  not  be  a  prerequisite  to 
conviction  under  this  section. 

"Any  term  of  Imprisonment  Imposed  pur- 
suant to  this  section  shall  be  consecutive  to 
any  other  sentence  of  Imprisonment. 
"I  31S9B.  Sanctlona  for  violation  of  releaaa 
conditions 

"(a)  A  person  who  has  been  conditionally 
released  pursuant  to  sections  3140.  3146A  or 
3146B  of  this  chapter  and  who  has  violated 
a  condition  of  release  shall  be  subject  to 
revocation  of  release  and  an  order  of  deten- 
tion and  to  prosecution  for  contempt  of 
court. 

"(b)  Proceedings  for  revocation  of  release 
may  be  initiated  on  motion  of  the  United 
States  attorney.  A  warrant  for  the  arrest  of 
a  person  charged  with  violating  a  condition 
of  release  may  be  issued  by  a  Judicial  offlcer 
and  such  person  shall  be  brought  before  a 
Judicial  offlcer  in  the  district  where  he  is 
arrested.  He  shall  then  be  transferred  to  the 
district  In  which  his  arrest  was  ordered  for 
proceedings  In  accordance  with  this  section. 
No  order  of  revocation  and  detention  shall 
be  entered  unless,  after  a  hearing,  the  Judi- 
cial offlcer  finds  that — 

"  ( I )  there  Is  clear  and  convincing  evidence 
that  such  person  has  violated  a  condition  of 
bis  release:  and 

"(2)  based  on  the  factors  set  out  in  sub- 
section (b)  of  section  3146  of  this  chapter 
there  is  no  condition  or  combination  of  con- 
ditions of  release  which  will  reasonably  assure 
that  such  person  will  not  flee  or  pose  a 
danger  to  any  other  person  or  the  community. 

"(c)  Contempt  sanctions  may  t>e  imposed 
If,  upon  a  hearing  and  Ln  accordance  with 
principles  applicable  to  proceedings  for  crim- 
inal contempt,  it  is  established  that  such 
person  has  Intentionally  violated  a  condition 
of  his  release.  Such  contempt  proceedings 
shall  be  expedited  and  heard  by  the  court 
without  a  Jury.  Any  person  found  guilty  of 
criminal  contempt  for  violation  of  a  condi- 
tion of  relesise  shall  be  Imprisoned  for  not 
more  than  six  months,  or  fined  not  more  than 
$1,000.  or  both. 

"(d)  Any  warrant  Issued  by  a  judge  of  the 
District  of  Colvimbla  court  of  general  ses- 
sions for  violation  of  release  conditions  or 
for  contempt  of  court,  or  for  failure  to  ap- 
pear as  required,  may  be  executed  at  any 
place  within  the  Jiirlsdictlon  of  the  United 
States.  Such  warrant  shall  be  executed  by  a 
United  States  marshal  or  by  any  other  of- 
floer  authorized  by  law." 

(b)  The  analysis  of  chapter  3  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  inserting 
Immediately  after 

"3150.  Penalties  for  failure  to  appear." 
the  following  new  Itema: 
"3150A.  Additional  penalties  for  crimes  com- 
mitted while  on  release. 


"S160B.  Sanctions   for   violation   of   releaaa 

conditions." 

Sac.  8.  SecUon  3163  of  utle  18.  United 
Statea  Code.  Ls  amended  (1)  by  deleting  the 
word  "and"  following  the  semicolon  In  para- 
graph (1):  (3)  by  deleUng  the  period  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (3)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  semicolon;  and  (3)  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graphs: 

"(3)  the  term  'felony  offense'  means  any 
offense  for  which  a  sentence  to  a  term  of  im- 
prisonment In  excess  of  one  year  may  be 
imposed; 

"(4)  the  term  'dangerous  weapon'  means 
any  loaded  weapon  from  which  a  shot,  readily 
capable  of  producing  death  or  other  seri- 
ous physical  injury,  may  be  discharged,  or  a 
luilfe,  or  blackjack,  or  any  Instrument,  article 
or  substance  which,  under  the  circumstances 
in  which  It  is  used,  attempted  to  be  used  or 
threatened  to  be  used,  is  readily  capable  or 
\sic]  causing  death  or  other  serious  physical 
injury; 

"(5)  the  term  'deadlly  physical  force' 
means  physical  force  which,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  it  is  used,  is  readily 
capable  of  causing  death  or  other  serious 
bodily  injiiry; 

"(6)  the  term  'serious  bodily  injury'  means 
physical  injury  which  creates  a  substantial 
risk  of  death,  or  which  causes  death  or  seri- 
ous and  protracted  disfigurement,  protracted 
Impairment  of  health  or  protracted  loss  or 
impairment  of  the  function  of  any  bodily 
organ;  and 

"(7)  the  term  'bodily  Injury'  means  Im- 
pairment of  physical  condition  or  subatan- 
tlal  pain.". 

Sec.  7.  If  any  provision  of  an  amendment 
made  by  this  Act  is  held  Invalid,  all  provi- 
sions which  are  severable  shall  remain  In  ef- 
fect. If  a  provision  of  any  amendment  made 
by  this  Act  is  held  Invalid  In  one  or  more  of 
Its  applications,  the  provisions  shall  remain 
in  effect  In  all  of  Its  valid  applications. 
rooTNoras 

*Unlted  States  Senator  from  Nebraska  and 
ranking  Republican  member  of  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee.  JJ>.,  Crelghton  Uni- 
versity 1039.  Senator  Hruska  wishes  to  ac- 
knowledge the  assistance  in  the  preparation 
of  this  article  of  John  A.  Oale,  University 
of  Chicago  Law  School,  JD.,  Counsel  to  the 
Minority,  Senate  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on 
Constitutional  Rights. 

<  Judiciary  Act  of  1789,  ch.  30,  I  33.  1  Stat. 
73.  91. 

'This  Committee  was  appointed  by  At- 
torney Oeneral  Robert  Kennedy  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Professor  Francis  Allen,  now 
Dean  of  the  Mlchlg^an  University  Law  School. 
The  Committee  was  directed  to  make  an  ex- 
tensive study  of  the  federal  criminal  Justice 
system,  to  consider  the  problems  facing  the 
indigent  defendant,  and  to  recommei  d  solu- 
tions. 

•  Attorney  Oeneral 's  Committee  on  Poverty 
and  the  Administration  of  Federal  Criminal 
Justice,  Report:  Poverty  and  the  Adminis- 
tration of  Federal  Oimlnal  Justice  77  (1063). 

•Foote,  Compelling  Appearance  in  Court: 
Administration  of  Bail  in  Philadelphia,  103 
U.  Pa.  L.  Rev.  1031  (1954). 

•The  Project  was  sponsored  Jointly  by  the 
Foundation,  the  New  York  University  School 
of  Law.  and  the  Institute  of  Judicial  Admin- 
istration. 

*Ares.  Rankin  &  Sturz.  The  Manhattan 
Ball  Project:  An  Interim  Report  on  the  Use 
of  Pre-trial  Parole.  88  N.Y.UXu  Rev.  67 
(1963). 

'  Id.  at  79. 

•  Junior  Bar  Section  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Bar  Association  Report:  Ball  System 
of  the  District  of  Coliunbia  (1963). 

•D.  Freed  and  P.  Wald.  Report  to  the  Na- 
tional Conference  on  Ball  and  Criminal  Jus- 
tice: Ball  m  the  United  States  31  (1964) 
(Hereinafter  cited  aa  Ball  In  the  Unltad 
SUtea). 


>*  The  bill  was  designated  S.  1367  and  spon- 
sored by  Senators  Ervin  and  Hruska.  Co- 
sponsors  were  Senators  Bartlett,  Bayh.  Bur- 
dick,  Dirksen,  Dodd,  Douglas,  Fong.  Hart, 
Inouye.  Javlts,  Johnston,  Kennedy  (Maaa.). 
Long  (Mo.).  MetcaU,  Mondale,  Riblcoff, 
Scott,  StennU,  Tydlngs,  and  Williams  (NJ.). 
"18  U.S.C.  {  3146  (Supp.  IV  1966-69).  See 
Ervin,  The  Legislative  Role  in  Ball  Relorm, 
35  Geo.  Wash.  L.  Rev.  439  (1967). 

"  18  UJ8.C.  i  3148  (Supp.  IV  1965-69). 
"Advisory  Committee  on  Pretrial  Proceed- 
ings, Report  to  the  American  Bar  Association 
Project  on  Mlnlmunj  Standards  for  Criminal 
Justice:  Standards  Relating  to  Pretrial  Re- 
lease 6  (Approved  Draft.  1968)  (Herelnfater 
cited  at  ABA  Pretrial  Release  Report). 

'*The  President's  Commission  on  Law  En- 
forcement and  Administration  of  Justice, 
Report:  The  Challenge  of  Crime  in  a  Free 
Society  131  (1967);  Task  Force  on  Adminis- 
tration of  Justice,  Report:  The  Courts  40 
(1967):  the  President's  Commission  on  Crime 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  Report  (1966). 

^Hearings  on  Amendments  to  Bail  Reform 
Act  of  1966  Before  the  Constitutional  Rights 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. 91st  Cong.,  Ist  Sess.  (January  31,  33, 
23,  38,  39.  30,  and  February  4,  1969)  (Herein- 
after cited  as  Hearings  on  Bail  Reform  Act 
Amendments). 

'*  Hearings  on  Amendments  to  Bail  Reform 
Act  Amendments,  supra  note  15  See,  e.g.. 
Statement  of  Harry  I.  Stubbin,  Associate  Di- 
rector of  the  Vera  Foundation  of  Justice,  at 
225-336:  Stetement  of  James  F.  Hewitt.  At- 
torney In  Charge.  Federal  Criminal  Defense 
Office,  the  Legal  Aid  Society  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, at  356. 

>'  Bills  introduced  in  the  Senate  during 
the  91st  Congress,  1st  Session  (1969) :  S.  388 
and  S.  389  by  Senator  Byrd  of  West  Virginia; 
S.  546  by  Senator  Tydlngs  of  Maryland; 
S.  3600  by  Senators  Hruska,  Dirksen,  and 
Thurnrand:  8.  2930  by  Senator  Ooodell.  See 
Appendix  B. 

»>  Bills  introduced  in  the  House  during  the 
91st  Congress.  Ist  Session  (1969):  H.R.  333 
by  Mr.  Poff;  H.R.  335  by  Mr.  Rogers  (Fla.); 
H.R.  678  by  Mr.  Rogers  (Fla.);  HM.  1033  by 
Mr.  Cramer;  H.R.  2781  by  Messrs.  McCuUoch, 
Oeraid  R.  Ford.  Poff,  CahUl,  MacOregor. 
Hutchinson,  McClory.  Smith  (N.T.),  Roth, 
Mesklll,  Sandman,  Rallsback,  Blester,  Wig- 
gins, Taft,  Conable,  Cramer,  Devlne,  Erlen- 
born.  King,  Wylle  and  Wyman;  HJi.  4189  by 
Mr.  Miller  (Ohio)  and  Mr.  Plah;  HJi.  S318 
by  Mr.  Michel;  H.R.  5168  by  Mr.  Adair; 
H.R.  6353  by  Mr.  Bdlze:  HH.  6644  by  Mr. 
Sebelius;  HJl.  6744  by  Mr.  Collier;  HH.  7333 
by  Mr.  Hunt;  H.R.  7591  by  Mr.  Kleppe; 
HJl.  8194  by  Mr.  Stelger  (Ariz.);  HJl.  8610 
by  Mr.  Bfeaklll  and  Mr.  Prey;  HJt.  8783  by 
Mr.  Oude;  Hit.  10080  by  Mr.  Hogan;  H.R. 
10376  by  Mr.  Winn;  HH.  10083  by  Mr.  Hogan; 
H.R.  13628  by  Mr.  CoUins;  HM.  12806  by 
Messrs.  McCulloch,  Oeraid  R.  Ford.  Ander- 
son (111.),  Poff,  Cahlll.  MacOregor,  Hutchin- 
son, McClory.  Smith  (N.Y.).  Mesklll, 
Sandman,  Rallsback,  Blester,  Wiggins,  Fish, 
Nelsen,  Taft,  Conable,  Cramer,  Devlne,  Erl- 
enborn.  King,  Wylle,  Wyman,  and  Roth; 
H.R.  13333  by  Mr.  Ruth. 

<•  1  W.  &  M.c.  3,  f  10,  at  68. 

"Ooldfarb.  Ransom — A  Critique  of  the 
American  Ball  System  23-24  (1966). 

B  Bail  in  the  United  States,  supra  note  0, 
at  3. 

**Bail  and  Bad  Character,  106  The  Law 
Journal  33  (1956). 

"  Judiciary  Act  of  1789,  ch.  30,  |  33.  1  Stat 
73.  91. 

*>B.R.  Rep.  No.  1641,  89th  Cong.,  2nd  Sess 
(1966). 

*343  U.S.  1   (1961). 

"  Id.  at  4. 

n  1  Annaua  of  Congress  753  (1791) . 

**  343  U.S.  at  6:  accord,  separate  opinion  of 
Jackson.  J.  at  9. 

*  Hearings  on  Bail  Reform  Act  Amend- 
ments, supra  note  15,  at  358. 
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••  1  W.  &  M.C.  3.  f  10,  at  6«:  "And  ezcesalva 
ball  hath  been  required  of  persons  committed 
In  criminal  cases,  to  elude  the  benefit  of  the 
laws  made  for  the  liberty  of  the  subjects." 

*>343  U.S.  634   (1953). 

*>/d.  at  545-46  (footnotes  omitted). 

•»/d.  at  556.  See  Hearings  on  Bail  Reform 
Act  Amendments,  supra  note  15,  at  156. 

»*See  Stack  v.  Boyle.  343  U.S.  1,  4  (1051): 
Hudson  v.  Parker.  156  U.S.  377.  285  (1896); 
United  SUtes  v.  Motlow,  10  F.2d  657,  659 
(7th  Clr.  1926);  Trimble  v.  Stone,  187  P. 
Supp.  483,  484  (DSi.C.  1960).  Contra,  United 
States  ex  rel.  Slegal  v.  Follette,  290  F.  Supp. 
632,  635  (S.D.N.Y.  1968). 

■See,  e.g.,  Mempa  v.  Rhay.  389  n.S.  128 
(1967);  In  Re  Oault,  387  VB.  1  (1967). 

"342  U.S.  at  537:  "Deportation  Is  not  a 
criminal  proceeding  and  has  never  been  held 
to  be  punishment.  No  jury  sits.  No  Judicial 
review  Is  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution." 

"338  F.2d  708  (8th  Clr.).  ceH.  denied.  376 
U.S.  966  (1964) ;  accord.  United  States  ex  rel. 
Covington  v.  Coparo,  387  P.  Supp.  203, 
205-06  (SDlf.Y.  1960);  United  States  ex  rel. 
Pink  v.  Heyd,  387  F.  Supp.  716  (ED.  La. 
1968);  Wansley  v.  Wilkerson,  263  F.  Supp  64, 
56-67  (WJJ.  Va.  1967);  PUklngton  v.  ClrctUt 
Court.  324  F.  3d  45.  46  (8th  Clr.  1963). 

■  326  F.  2d  at  710. 

■*  Carbo  v.  United  States.  83  S.  Ct.  663,  668 
(Douglas,  Circuit  Justice,  1962);  accord, 
Palnten  v.  Massachusetts,  362  F.  Supp.  862 
(D.  Mass.) ,  affd,  368  F.2d  142  (Ist  Clr.  1066), 
cert,  dismissed,  389  U.S.  660  (1968) . 

*>Ward  V.  United  States,  76  8.  Ct.  1068, 
1065-66  (Frankfurter.  Circuit  Jxistlce,  1956); 
cf.  United  States  v.  Nebbla,  357  F.2d  303  (3nd 
Clr.  1066). 

o  These  factors  as  well  as  public  safety  are 
grounds  for  discretionary  denial  of  release 
pending  c4>peal  \inder  the  Ball  Reform  Act  of 

11066,  13  U.S.C.  13148  (Supp.  IV  1966-69). 
The  constitutionality  of  this  provision  has 
£  I  not  been  serloiisly  questioned.  When  adopted, 

3^  It  was  a  codification  of  the  holdings  of  five 

Xv  federal  clrctxlt  courts  that  other  factors  be- 

sides risk  of  flight  could  be  considered  In 
granting  or  denying  ball:  Rhodes  v.  United 
States,  375  F.3d  78  (4th  Clr.  1960);  United 
States  V.  Wilson,  357  F.2d  796  (2d  Clr.  1968): 
United  Stetes  v.  Williams.  253  F.3d  144  (7th 
Clr.  1968);  Esters  v.  United  Statea,  256  F.2d 
63  (8th  Clr.  1058):  Chrlstoffel  v.  United 
SUtes,  196  F.2d  560  (D.C.  Clr.  1061) . 

"  In  Pannell  v.  United  States,  320  F.2d  698 
(D.C.  Clr.  1063),  the  circuit  court  remarked 
that:  "[U]ntll  appellant's  conviction  he  waa 
presvimed  innocent  but  that  presiunptlon  la 
altered  with  guilty  verdict  and  Judgment." 

*•  Judiciary  Act  of  1789.  ch.  20,  S  33,  1  Stat. 
73,  01;   18  U.S.C.  {3148  (Supp.  IV  1065-60). 

"Internal  Security  Act  ot  1060,  60  U^.C. 
811  to  815  (1064). 

•■18  U.S.C.  {4244  (1064). 

<*Ch.  20,  {  33.  1  Stat.  73,  at  01. 

♦' Fro.  R.Caii€.  P.  46(a)(1),  (a)(2). 

<•  18  U.S.C.  ({  3146  to  3148  (Supp.  IV  106fr- 
60). 

'*The  Supreme  Court  haa  held  that  the 
Constitution  assures  the  alien  the  right  to 
Invoke  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  to  protect 
his  personal  liberty  (Nlshlmura  Eklu  ▼. 
United  States,  142  U.S.  651,  660  (1892));  In 
criminal  proceedings  the  alien  must  be  ac- 
corded the  protections  of  the  Fifth  and 
Sixth  Amendments  (Wong  Wing  v.  United 
States,  163  U.S.  228.  238  (1896);  Ng  Fung 
Ho  V.  White,  259  U.S.  276,  284-86  (1022)). 
The  Court  in  United  States  ex  rel.  Potash  v. 
District  Director,  160  F.2d  747,  762  (3d  Clr. 
1048) ,  a  case  involving  ball  pending  a  depor- 
tation hearing,  said:  "If  the  Eighth  Amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  Is  considered  to 
have  any  bearing  upon  the  right  to  ball  In 
deportation  proceedings,  and  this  has  been 
denied,  It  Is  our  opinion  that  the  provisions 
of  that  Amendment  and  any  requirement  of 
the  due  process  provisions  of  the  Fifth 
Amendment  will  be  fully  satisfied  If  the 
standards  of  fairness  and  reasonableness  .  .  . 
are  observed." 


■•Internal  Security  Act  oC  1950,  60  17.8.0. 
({811  to  815  (1064). 

"  342  U.S.  at  542. 

•>  18  U.S.C.  {  4344  (1064) . 

»  18  U.S.C.  {  4246  (1964). 

"Greenwood  v.  United  States,  219  PJd 
376  (8th  Clr.  1965.  aff'd,  350  U.S.  366  (1966). 

"  Ban.  or  the  Untted  Statss,  supra  note  9, 
at  2, 3.  n.8. 

"  Capital  Punishment  in  the  United  States, 
8  Tux  Law  Rxpobtxb.  481.  487  (1846)  See  The 
Crimes  Act  of  1790.  ch.  9,  1  Stat.  112.  In  1790, 
federal  crimes  punishable  by  the  death  pen- 
alty Included:  (1)  murder,  (2)  treason,  (3) 
robbery,  (4)  stealing  a  ship,  (5)  a  seaman 
laying  violent  hands  on  the  commander  of  a 
ship,  (6)  revolt  on  a  ship,  (7)  piracy  or  rob- 
bery under  false  colors,  (8)  accessory  before 
the  fact  of  piracy  or  robbery,  and  (9)  forgery, 
counterfeiting  or  altering  of  a  public  United 
States  security. 

"70  Harv.  L.  Rev.  1489,  1500   (1966). 

••The  President's  Commission  on  Law  En- 
forcement and  Administration  of  Justice,  Re- 
port: The  Challenge  of  Crime  In  a  Free  So- 
ciety 126  (1967)  (Hereinafter  cited  as  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Law  Enforcement). 

••  U.S.  Const,  amend.  V. 

■0  The  President's  Commission  on  Crime  In 
the  District  of  Columbia,  Report  630  (1966) 
(Hereinafter  cited  as  President's  Commission 
on  D.C.  Crime). 

n  Id.  at  623.  See  also  36  Oeo.  Wash.  L.  Rev. 
178,184  (1967). 

"President's  Commission  on  D.C.  Crime, 
supra  note  60,  at  523.  See  also  Oeo.  Waah.  L. 
Rev.  178,  184  (1967). 

••President's  Commission  on  D.C.  Crime, 
supra  note  60.  at  520  (footnote  omitted). 

"70  Harv.  L.  Rev.  1489,  1601   (1066). 

"National  Conference  on  Ball  and  Crim- 
inal Justice,  Proceedings  and  Interim  Report 
177  (1065);  ef.  Terry  v.  Ohio,  303  VS.  1,  26- 
27  (1968). 

"  Fernandez  v.  United  States.  81  S.  Ct.  643, 
644  (Harlan,  Circuit  Justice,  1961);  accord, 
California  v.  Alcorcha,  86  S.  Ct.  1369  (Doug- 
las, Circuit  Justice,  1066);  Carbo  v.  United 
States,  83  S.  Ct.  663,  668  (Douglas,  Circuit 
Jtistlce,  1963):  Dameron  v.  Harson,  255  F. 
Supp.  533,  affd.  364  F.2d  991  (5th  Clr.  1966). 

«  Judiciary  Act  of  1789,  ch.  20,  {  33,  1  Stat. 
73,  91;  18  U.S.C.  {  3148  (Supp.  IV  1965-60). 

"Wong  Wing  V.  United  States,  163  U.S. 
228.235  (1806). 

"National  Conference  on  Ball  and  Crimi- 
nal Justice,  Proceedings  and  Interim  Report 
177  (1065). 

'»  343  UJ3.  at  7-8. 

n  Zemel  v.  Rusk,  381  TJS.  1,  14  (1065) . 

n  Miranda  v.  Arizona,  384  VS.  436,  470-01 
(1966). 

across  V.  Harris,  No.  22.420.  at  13  (D.C. 
Clr.  April  16,  1969)  (footnote  omitted). 

"  Coplon  V.  United  States,  101  FML  740,  767 
(D.C.  Clr.  1051),  cert,  denied,  342  VS.  026 
(1952). 

nSee  79  Harv.  L.  Rev.  1489,  1608  (1936). 

»  See  36  Oeo.  Wash.  L.  Rev.  178,  186  (1967) . 

"18  U.S.C.   {3146    (Supp.  IV  1966-69). 

"  President's  Commission  on  Law  Enforce- 
ment, supra  note  58,  at  125. 

"President's  Commission  on  D.C.  Crime, 
supra  note  60,  at  523;  see  36  Geo.  Wash.  L. 
Rev.  178,  183  (1967). 

"Williamson  t.  United  States,  184  FJd 
280,  282-83  (2d  Clr.  1950) . 

•>  381  U.S.  at  14  (footnote  omitted). 

•■  18  UJ3.C.  {  3148  (Supp.  IV  1965-69) . 

■18  U.S.C.  {3146(d)  (Supp.  rv  1965-69); 
cf.  United  States  v.  NebbU,  357  F.2d  303  (2d 
Clr.  1966). 

••  18  U.S.C.  {  4244  (1964). 

■  18  U.S.C.  {{  4247, 4248  (1964) . 

"D.C.  Code  Encycl.  Ann.  {{631  to  628 
(1968). 

■^Internal  Security  Act  of  1950,  60  U.S.C. 
{{811  to  816  (1964). 

"See  cases  cited  note  49  supra. 

"Williamson  v.  United  States,  184  F.  2d 
280.  282-83  (2d  Or.  1960). 


"See  70  Harv.  L.  Rev.  1489,  1504  (1066). 

•»  In  Cross  v.  Harris,  No.  22,420.  at  22  (D.C. 
Clr.  April  16,  1969),  Judge  Bazelon,  speaking 
for  the  court,  stated : 

"Non-crlmlnal"  commitments  of  so-called 
dangerous  persons  have  long  served  as  pre- 
ventive detention,  but  this  function  has  been 
either  excused  or  obscured  by  the  promise 
that,  while  detained,  the  potential  offender 
will  be  rehabilitated  by  treatment.  Notori- 
ously, this  promise  of  treatment  has  served 
only  to  bring  an  Illusion  of  benevolence  to 
what  Is  essentially  a  warehousing  operation 
for  social  misfits. 

"  ABA  Pre  Trial  Release  Report,  supra  note 
13,  at  70. 

"  Cross  V.  Harris,  No.  22,420,  at  13  (D.C.  Clr. 
April  16,  1969)  (footnote  omitted). 

"President's  Commission  on  D.C.  Crime, 
supra  note  60,  at  527-28. 

"See  Bitter  v.  United  States,  389  U.S.  15. 
16  (1967). 

—  Hearings  on  Bail  Reform  Act  Amend- 
ments, supra  note  15,  at  174-76;  see  Tt  Harv. 
L.  Rev.  1489,  1507  (1966). 

■'President's  Commission  on  D.C.  Crime, 
supra  note  60,  at  527;  see  79  Harv.  L.  Rev. 
1489,  1506  (1966). 

"  See  36  Geo.  Wash.  L.  Rev.  178,  187  (1967) . 

"Fernandez  v.  United  States,  81  S.  Ct.  642, 
644  (Harlan,  Circuit  JusUce.  1961). 

><»See  79  Harv.  L.  Rev.  1489,  1502  (1966). 

101  18  U.S.C.  !  3146(d)   (Supp.  IV  1965-69) . 

"•United  States  ex  rel.  Estabrook  v.  Otis, 
18  F.  2d  689,  690  (8th  Clr.  1927)  (footnote 
omitted) ;  accord,  Rehman  v.  California,  85  S. 
Ct.  8,  9  (Douglas,  Clrcvdt  Justice,  1064); 
Leigh  V.  United  States,  82  S.  Ct.  904,  006 
(Warren,  Circuit  Justice,  1062) . 

»«Ch.  20,  {  33.  1  Stat.  73,  01. 

»"  18  U.S.C.  {  3146  (Supp.  IV  1965-69). 

»"  See  note  15  supra. 

1"  See  note  17  supra. 

^<"  See  note  18  supra. 

i"S.  288,  eist  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  (1060);  8. 
546,  91st  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  (1969);  S.  2600,  01st 
Cong.,  Ist  Sess.  (1969);  and  S.  2920,  91st 
Cong.,  Ist  Sess.  (1969). 

i»S.  2600,  91st  Cong.,  1st  Sees.  (1969):  8. 
2920,  91st  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  (1969). 

uos.  2600,  91st  Cong.,  Ist  Sess.  (1969);  S. 
2920,  91st  Cong..  1st  Sess.  (1969) .  < 

^President's  Commission  on  D.C.  Crime, 
supra  note  60,  at  525-27. 

^  ABA  Pretrial  Release  Report,  supra  note 
13.  at  65-74. 

"•Judicial  Council  Committee  To  Study 
the  Operation  of  the  Ball  Reform  Act  In  the 
District  of  Columbia.  District  of  Columbia 
Circuit  Report  16-17  (1969)  (Hereinafter 
cited  as  Judicial  Council  Committee  Report) . 

"■*  Hearings  on  Bail  Reform  Act  Amend- 
ments, supra  note  15. 

"*  Hearings  were  held  by  the  House  Judi- 
ciary Committee  on  October  15  and  21,  1969. 

"•  Since  S.  288  only  Involves  the  considera- 
tion of  public  safety  in  setting  conditions  of 
release.  It  will  not  be  Included  in  tha 
analysis. 

"'Judicial  Council  Committee  Report, 
supra  note  113,  at  35. 

^Hearings  on  Bail  Reform  Act  Amend- 
ments, supra  note  15,  at  32. 

^'Hearings  on  Bail  Reform  Act  Amend- 
ments, supra  note  15,  at  11. 

"•Judicial  Council  Committee  Report, 
supra  note  113,  at  18  n.  1. 

«a  Judicial  Council  Committee  Report, 
supra  note  113  at  18. 

"•The  6  percent  figure  results  from  use  of 
rates  of  reindictment  among  persons  on  bail 
In  all  felony  cases.  The  70  percent  figxire  re- 
sults from  use  of  rates  of  rearrest  among  per- 
sons Indicted  for  robbery. 

"•Judicial  CouncU  Committee  Report, 
supra  note  113,  at  20. 

^Hearings  on  Bail  Reform  Act  Amend- 
ments, supra  note  15,  at  631. 

"'Hearings  on  Bail  Reform  Act  Amend- 
ments, supra  note  15,  at  632-33. 

"•Hearings  on  Bail  Reform  Act  Amend- 
ments, supra  note  15,  at  634-36. 
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^*i  Hearitiga  on  Bail  Reform  Act  Amend- 
ments.  supra  not«  IS.  at  3.  76.  330. 

"•PreBldenfB  Commission  on  D.C.  Crime. 
supra  no««  60.  at  517-18. 

>*  PresldeBt'8  CommlBalon  on  D.C.  Crime. 
supra  note  60,  at  617. 

«» Judicial  OouncU  Committee  Report, 
supra  note  113.  at  24. 

^*^  Hearings  on  Bail  Reform  Act  Amend- 
ments, supra  note  15,  at  670. 

"•JiuUctal  Council  Committee  Report, 
supra  note  113.  at  30-31. 

'•Judicial  Council  Coounlttee  Report, 
supra  note  113.  at  24. 

'» Hearings  on  Bail  Reform  Act  Amend- 
ments, supra  note  15,  at  121. 

"President's  CommlJBlon  on  D.C.  Crime, 
supra  note  60.  at  518. 

>•  President's  Commission  on  D.C.  Crime, 
supra  note  60.  at  518. 

>*Judlcija  Council  Committee  Report, 
supra  note  113.  at  30. 

•"Judicial  Council  Committee  Report, 
supra  note  113.  at  33. 

«•  See  text  at  notes  70-77  supra. 

^'Coplon  T.  United  States.  191  P.  3d 
(OJ>.C.  19S1).  eert.  denied.  343  U.S.  938 
(1953). 

'«  See  36  Geo.  Wash.  L.  Rev.  178. 186  (1967) . 

"•Advlaory  Committee  on  the  Criminal 
Trial,  Report  to  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion Project  on  Minimum  Standards  for 
Criminal  Justice:  Standards  Relating  to 
Speedy  Trial  10-11  (1967). 

'-Hearings  on  Bail  Reform  Act  Amend- 
ments, supra  note  15,  at  10. 

>*«  Federal  Bureau  of  InvesUgatlon.  Uni- 
form Crime  Reports  for  the  United  States- 
1968,  at  4  (1969). 

'-Judicial  Council  Committee  Report, 
supra  note  113.  at  18. 


SUBURBAN  ACmON 

Mr.  RIBICOPP.  B«r.  Preaident.  the 
suburbs  have  been  recognized  as  an  Im- 
portant part  of  the  solution  to  the  prob- 
lems of  the  cities  in  a  perceptive  article 
entitled  "Suburban  Action:  Advocate 
Planning  for  an  Open  Society"  in  the 
January  1970  issue  of  the  Journal  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Planners. 

Suburban  Action  is  a  nonprofit  insti- 
tute devoted  to  creating  housing  and  em- 
ployment opportunities  for  low  and  mod- 
erate income  persons  in  the  suburbs  or 
the  new  America  of  the  20th  Century. 

Three  members  of  the  institute — Paul 
and  Linda  Davidoff  and  Neil  Gold — write 
that: 

If  this  nation  Is  to  provide  for  the  housing 
and  job  needs  of  Its  minority  citizens,  the 
power  of  government  must  be  used  to  break 
the  land  use  barriers  erected  by  suburban 
cotnmunltles.  This  challenge  may  soon  be 
recognized  as  the  new  frontier  of  the  dvll 
rights  movement. 

I  commend  this  article  to  Senators  and 
to  all  other  citizens  who  are  dedicated 
to  building  a  new  urban  America. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Rxcorb. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoas, 
as  follows: 

BanuMMAM  Action:    Aovocatk  Pxju«inira  roa 

AM  Orws  Socicrr 

(By  Paul  and  Ltnda  Davidoff  and  Nell 

Newton  Gold) 

The  suburbanization  at  population  and 
Jobs  In  the  metropolitan  regions  is  an  ae- 
oompllshed  fact.  Rather  than  fighting  this 
movement,  urban  development  policy  should 
work  with  It  to  assure  equal  access  to  sub- 
urban land  and  Jobs  for  aU  dtlxsns  of  the 


regions.  Suburban  Action  Is  an  advocate 
agency  engaged  In  policy  discussions  with 
suburban  employers,  public  officials,  and 
private  groups  and  In  legal  actions  aimed  at 
opening  the  suburbs  to  blacks  and  to  low  and 
moderate  cost  housing. 

Advocate  planning  has  been  defined  as  the 
exercise  of  the  planning  function  on  behalf 
of  specified  Individuals  and  groups,  rather 
than  on  behalf  of  a  broadly  defined  "public 
Interest."  Prom  Its  beginning,  the  movement 
toward  advocacy  planning  baa  stressed  the 
need  to  plan  with,  and  in  the  Interests  of. 
the  formerly  unrepresented  groups  In  the 
planning  process^the  poor,  the  black,  and 
the  underprivileged.  In  many  cases,  this  form 
of  advocacy  has  involved  planners  working 
with  neighborhood  organizations  of  the  poor 
and  the  black  In  order  to  create  alternate 
plans  for  renewal  relocation.  Model  Cities,  or 
highway  location.  In  the  process  of  working 
for  an  with  theee  neighborhood  groups,  ad- 
vocates have  often  become  aware  of  the  dif- 
ficulty of  solving  many  of  their  clients'  prob- 
lems with  planning  that  Is  limited  to  neigh- 
borhood phyalcal  areas.  Out  of  this  aware- 
ness baa  grown  a  sense  of  the  need  for  re- 
glonwide  and  national  approaches  to  plan- 
ning for  the  needs  of  the  black  and  the  poor. 

Prom  the  beginnings  of  advocacy  planning 
It  has  been  recognized  that  ideological  advo- 
cacy In  which  the  advocate  represented  his 
own  point  of  view,  rather  than  that  of  a 
client,  could  play  an  Important  role  in  the 
planning  process.  This  article  describes  an 
Ideological  advocacy  agency  created  to  pro- 
mote the  use  of  suburban  resources  for  solv- 
ing metropolitan  problems  of  race  and 
poverty. 

oHRTos  Atn  rawLxc  polict 

Present  efforts  to  solve  the  "urban  crisis" 
tend  to  restrict  solutions  to  Inner-clty  ghetto 
areas.  Ohetto  and  poverty  areas  have  been 
the  locus  of  nearly  all  the  research  and  ac- 
tion programs  undertaken  by  both  public 
agencies  and  private  nonprofit  groups  as  part 
of  the  war  on  urban  poverty  and  discrimina- 
tion. Job  programs  have  concentrated  on 
finding  employment  opportunities  for  ghetto 
youth  In  declining  areas.  Industrial  develop- 
ment programs  have  concentrated  on  bring- 
ing Industry  into  the  ghettos.  Housing  pro- 
grams have  tried  to  rehabilitate  obsolete 
slum  apartments  or  "renew"  ghetto  neigh- 
borhoods. The  Model  Cities  program,  while 
aimed  at  improving  the  lives  of  disadvan- 
taged resldenu.  has  Intended  to  restrict 
chances  for  such  Improvements  to  Model 
Cities  areas. 

What  these  programs  have  In  common  Is 
an  underlying  strategy  based  on  a  false  as- 
sumption: the  assumption  that  because  the 
problems  of  race  and  poverty  are  found  In 
the  ghettos  of  urban  America,  the  solu- 
tions to  these  problems  must  also  be  found 
there.  These  ghetto-oriented  programs 
largely  Ignore  the  geographic  distribution  of 
resources  throughout  the  metropolitan  re- 
gions. The  resources  needed  to  solve  the 
urban  poverty  problem — land,  money,  and 
jobs — are  presently  In  scarce  supply  In  the 
Inner  cities.  They  exist  In  subeUntlal  supply 
In  suburban  areas  but  are  not  being  utilized 
to  solve  Inner-clty  problems  or  combat  pov- 
erty and  discrimination.  As  a  result,  ghetto 
residents  are  denied  the  Income  gains  and 
Improvements  in  housing  quality  that  would 
result  from  freer  access  to  suburban  jobs 
and  land. 

The  cities  must  create  new  opportunities 
in  the  ghettos;  and  they  must  create  decent 
environments  In  areas  that  are  nom  slums. 
But  these  goals  cannot  be  achieved  until 
there  Is  effective  utilization  of  all  resources 
In  metropolitan  regions. 

THX  SUSUaSAN   SHIFT 

One  of  the  most  striking  aspects  of  Amer- 
ican economic  growth  over  the  last  two  dec- 
ades Is  the  fact  that  80  percent  of  the  new 


jobs  created  In  the  nation's  large  metropoli- 
tan areas  have  been  located  In  their  subur- 
ban rings.  The  central  cities  of  these  metro- 
politan areas  have  not  only  failed  to  win  a 
significant  share  of  new  urban  employment, 
but.  In  some  cases,  they  have  experienced  a 
net  outflow  of  jobs. 

In  the  trl-state  New  York  area,  for  ex- 
ample, the  central  city  gained  only  111,000 
new  jobs  between  1953  and  1966.  compared 
with  a  gain  of  888.000  jobs  for  the  region  as 
a  whole.  In  the  St.  Louis  area,  employment 
In  the  central  city  actually  declined  in  thU 
period — by  50,000 — compared  with  an  em- 
ployment Increase  of  193.500  In  the  St.  Louis 
suburbs.  In  Philadelphia,  central  city  em- 
ployment also  declined  In  this  period:  from 
773.632  jobs  In  1953  to  785,935  jobs  In  1966. 
The  Philadelphia  suburbs,  on  the  other 
hand,  gained  a  total  of  349,433  new  jobs  m 
theee  years.  In  San  Pranclsco,  to  take  a  final 
example,  the  central  city  gained  nearly  25.000 
new  jobs  In  this  fiften  year  period,  roughly 
one-eighth  of  the  employment  Increase  that 
took  place  In  the  San  Pranclsco  suburbs 
(203.000). 

In  the  face  of  the  concentration  of  public 
attention  on  the  urban  crises.  It  Is  Important 
that  policymakers  understand  that  this  re- 
markable shift  m  the  location  of  urban 
growth  has  taken  place  and  that  the  process 
of  Industrial  and  commercial  decentraliza- 
tion has  had  a  transforming  Impact  on  the 
distribution  of  opportunities  and  rewards 
within  urban  areas. 

Better  known  than  the  shift  In  location  of 
new  metropolitan  employment  is  the  shift 
in  location  of  population  growth  within 
metropolitan  areas.  Here,  too.  the  results  are 
striking,  and  fateful.  In  their  Implications 
for  urban  policy.  Between  1950  and  1966.  the 
population  of  the  nation's  central  cities  In- 
creased by  7,400,000.  In  the  same  period,  the 
population  of  their  suburban  rings  Increased 
by  36,500,000.  By  1966.  more  Americans  lived 
outside  of  central  cities  In  our  urban  con- 
figurations, than  Inside  central  cities. 

Not  only  have  central  cities  been  on  the 
short  end  of  urban  population  growth,  but 
their  share  of  future  growth  la  destined  to 
deqllne  still  further.  According  to  the  most 
reUable  estimates  of  the  distribution  of  fu- 
ture population  growth,  nearly  all  of  the  one 
hundred  million  additional  persons  who  will 
live  In  the  United  States  by  the  year  3000 
will  live  m  suburban  areas.  There  will  b« 
little  If  any  growth  In  central  city  (or  rural) 
population  during  this  period.  In  some  cen- 
tral cities,  m  fact,  the  prognosis  Is  for  sus- 
tained population  outflow  to  the  suburban 
rings,  depending  upon  availability  of  suffi- 
cient housing  opportunities. 

The  nation's  suburbs,  then,  have  been  the 
locus  of  the  bulk  of  new  jobe  and  new  pop- 
ulation growth  in  metropolitan  areas.  Not 
surprisingly,  suburban  areas  also  have  ex- 
perienced the  greatest  share  of  all  new  hous- 
ing starts  In  urban  areas.  Increasing  from  60 
percent  In  the  19S0's  to  70  percent  and  above 
In  the  1960*8.  In  some  of  the  largest  metro- 
politan areas  such  as  St.  Louis,  Philadelphia, 
Detroit,  the  District  of  Columbia.  Cleveland, 
Boston,  and  Baltimore,  nearly  80  percent  of 
new  residential  construction  Is  taking  place 
outside  the  central  city. 

Underlying  the  movement  of  jobe.  housing, 
and  population  from  central  cities  to  their 
surrounding  suburbs  Is  the  availability  of  a 
relatively  vast  supply  of  vacant  land  outside 
of  central  cities.  Indeed.  In  the  nation's 
twenty  largest  urban  areas,  99  percent  of 
the  vacant  land  lies  outside  of  core  cities. 
The  tmavallablllty  of  vacant  land  within 
central  cities  neceesarlly  sets  reasonably 
firm  limitations  on  the  employment  and  pop- 
ulation capacities  of  theee  areas.  Conversely, 
the  existence  of  a  seemingly  limitless  supply 
of  vacant  land  on  the  urban  periphery  prac- 
tically Insures  that  future  urban  growth 
will  take  place  In  the  fringe  areas. 
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In  sum,  the  suburbs  of  the  United  States 
have  become  the  New  America  of  the 
twentieth  century:  the  growth  area  of 
private  economy,  the  locus  of  most  of  the  na- 
tion's new  jobe,  housing,  and  population. 

ffOBXTaBAM    OXSCBUCnlATION 

Blacks  and  other  minority  groups  have  not 
moved  out  of  central  cities  to  the  surround- 
ing suburbs.  Only  the  white  population  has 
benefited  from  the  availability  of  suburban 
job  and  housing  opportunities.  By  1966.  as  a 
result  of  the  suburbanization  of  the  white 
population,  only  42  percent  of  urban  whites 
remained  In  centra.1  cities.  Among  non- 
whites,  on  the  other  hand,  more  than  82 
percent  Uved  In  central  cities  m  1966 — a 
higher  proportion  than  In  1950. 

Still  more  significant,  as  an  Indication  of 
recent  demographic  trends.  Is  that  fact  that 
between  1960  and  1966.  100  percent  of  the 
tirban  white  population  growth  of  10.153.000 
occurred  In  the  suburbs.  The  central  cities 
lost  white  population  during  these  years. 
Conversely,  during  the  same  period.  90  per- 
cent of  the  nonwhlte  population  gain  of 
a.767,000  took  place  In  central  cities. 

A  striking  piece  of  evidence  from  our  pre- 
liminary research  regards  the  movement  of 
population  between  1960  and  1965  In  the 
northern  section  of  suburban  Westchester 
County,  New  York.  The  section  studied  com- 
prises 68  percent  of  the  county's  area.  In 
1965.  It  contained  14  percent  of  the  county's 
population  and  4  percent  of  the  county's 
nonwhlte  population.  This  area — most  of  the 
vacant  land  In  Westchester— la  zoned  almost 
exclusively  for  large  lot  single  family  de- 
velopment. Between  1960  and  1965,  the  white 
population  In  this  area  Increased  by  30,000, 
the  nonwhlte  population  by  one. 

These  remarkable  population  shifts  have 
resulted  in  severely  Imbalanced  population 
distribution  In  our  metropolitan  areas.  The 
cities  of  the  United  States  are  rapidly  be- 
coming ghettos  of  the  poor  and  the  black, 
while  the  suburbs  appear  likely  to  remain 
affluent  and  white.  We  are  well  on  our  way 
to  becoming  the  two  nations:  "one  black, 
one  white — separate  and  unequal."  described 
In  the  Kemer  Commission  report.  This  grow- 
ing separation  of  white  and  black  In  U.S. 
metropolitan  areas  Is  a  direct  result  of  the 
nation's  acknowledged  failure  to  Insure  that 
all  social  and  racial  groups  are  able  to  gain 
access  to  suburban  land. 

A  second,  and  equally  baleful,  consequence 
of  the  decentralization  of  American  economic 
life  and  the  outward  movement  of  population 
from  central  cities.  Is  the  maldistribution  of 
jobs  and  workers  In  our  urban  areas.  Por 
nearly  two  decades,  rural  refugees,  mainly 
black.  Mexican-American,  and  Puerto  Rlcan, 
have  been  arriving  In  the  great  cities  of  the 
nation  to  find  that  the  jobe  they  were  look- 
ing for  have  been  disappearing — In  part,  be- 
cause they  have  been  relocated  In  the  sub- 
urbs. While  the  suburban  communities  to 
which  these  jobe  have  been  moved  welcome 
new  tax-paying  industrial  and  ocHnmerdal 
faculties,  they  are  unwilling  to  permit  their 
vacant  land  to  be  used  for  housing  for  em- 
ployees who  work  In  the  new  facilities.  In 
effect,  blacks  and  other  minorities  are  un- 
able to  follow  their  jobs  to  the  suburbs. 
Thus,  these  rural  migrants  are  piling  up  in 
the  overcrowded  central  clttee,  without  jobs, 
without  access  to  jobs,  without  access  to  in- 
formation about  suburban  Job  opportunities, 
without  decent  housing,  and  without  any 
prospect  of  overcoming  their  condition  by 
further  migration.  At  the  same  time,  as  If 
to  mock  the  policies  that  have  created  our 
present  crisis,  suburban  Job  opportunities 
remam  tinfllled  for  lack  at  adequate  man- 
power. 

Although  no  data  Is  available  on  the  ntim- 
ber  of  unfilled  jobs  In  suburban  areas,  census 
publications,  particularly  County,  Business 
Patterns,  and  Census  of  Stanufacturers,  show 
clearly  that  in  suburban  areas  many  new  tin- 
fllled  Jobs  are  In  blue-ooUar  occupations  and 


at  unskilled  and  semiskilled  levels.  Por  this 
reason — and  In  light  of  the  fact  that  U 
present  trends  conttoue.  80  percent  of  fu- 
ture urban  employment  growth  In  large 
metropolitan  areas  will  take  place  in  the 
suburbs — appropriate  Unkxiges  connecting 
the  central  city  labor  force  and  areas  of 
expanding  job  opportunities  must  be  cre- 
ated. 

In  lieu  of  governmental  action  to  enable 
central  city  workers  to  compete  for  job  open- 
ings In  the  suburbs,  the  private  sector.  In  Its 
own  Interest,  prevailed  upon  the  federal  gov- 
ernment to  create  the  urban  mass  transit 
demonstration  program  to  experiment  with 
methods  of  aiding  workers  to  get  to  sub- 
urUm  plant  sites.  In  so  doing,  the  private 
sector,  particularly  that  portion  In  durable 
goods  manufacturing,  acknowledged  that  the 
present  distribution  of  jobs  and  workers  in 
urban  areas  constituted  a  significant  drain 
on  the  nation's  productive  capacity  and  hu- 
man resources. 

Regrettably,  interim  results  frcm  the  vari- 
ous urban  mass  transit  demonstrations 
strongly  suggest  that  transportation  link- 
ages are  Insufficient  to  overcome  the  barriers 
that  separate  the  unemployed  In  central 
cities  from  suburbain  job  areas.  It  seems  clear 
that  more  substantial  linkages  must  be 
created  If  the  suburbs  are  to  enter  fully  Into 
the  mainstream  of  American  life.  Preeminent 
amount  these  connections  Is  the  creation, 
reasonably  close  to  suburban  job  sites,  of  a 
supply  of  widely  dispersed  moderate  cost 
housing  for  working-class  families.  This  Is 
the  challenge  now  confronting  both  govern- 
ment agencies  and  the  private  sector. 

A  rAI.SE  ASSUMPTION THAT  BTCAUSE  THX  PBOB- 

LXMS  OF  HAGS  AND  POVIKTT  ARE  FOUND  IN  THE 
OHKTTOS  OF  USBAN  AMERICA,  THE  SOLUTIONS 
TO  THESE  PSOBLXMS  MUST  ALSO  BE  POUND 
THEEE 

Restrictive  zoning  and  land  tise  controls 
m  suburban  areas  constitute  the  principal 
barrier  preventing  development  of  job-linked 
moderate  cost  housing  In  the  suburbs. 
Among  the  specific  devices  that  suburban 
governments  have  used  to  prevent  construc- 
Uon  of  such  housing  are:  minimum  lot  size 
requirements,  minimum  house  size  require- 
ments, restrictive  subdivision  regulations, 
and  unduly  expensive  building  standards.  In 
addition  to  these  devices,  many  suburban 
communities  have  adopted  zoning  ordinances 
that  prohibit  development  of  all  forms  of 
multlfamily  housing  within  their  jurisdic- 
tion. Taken  together,  theee  restrictive  zon- 
ing and  land  vise  controls  have  been  remark- 
ably effective  In  preventing  low  and  moderate 
Income  fttfnllles  from  penetrating  suburban 
housing  and  land  markets.  In  greatly  limit- 
ing the  matching  of  jobs  and  workers  In  ur- 
ban areas,  and  In  raising  the  cost  of  new 
housing  In  the  suburbs  to  all  homeseeklng 
famlUes.  If  this  nation  Is  to  provide  for  the 
housing  and  job  needs  of  Its  minority  citi- 
zens, the  power  of  government  mvist  be  used 
to  break  the  land  use  barriers  erected  by  sub- 
urban communities.  This  challenge  may  soon 
be  recognized  as  the  new  frontier  of  the 
civil  rights  movement. 

POLICY    ISSUES 

A  basic  policy  Issue  must  be  decided  before 
the  nation  can  embark  upon  a  program  of 
affirmative  action  In  the  suburbs.  The  Issue 
Is  w^iether  the  expenditure  of  blUlons  of 
doUars  of  public  funds  to  rehabilitate  the 
substandard  housing  stock  of  central  cities 
and  to  encourage  Industry  to  locate  within 
central  cities— particularly,  within  the  slums 
and  ghettos  of  central  cities,  Is  jusUfled  In 
the  face  of  the  overwhelming  trend  toward 
decentralization  of  American  economic  life. 

A  corollary  Issue  is  whether  problMns  and 
solutions  In  urban  areas  are  place-limited; 
that  Is.  whether  the  fact  that  the  urban 
crisis  is  concentrated  In  the  central  city 
Blums  and  ghettos  requires  that  scdutlons  to 


the  urban  crisis  be  limited  In  their  geographic 
focus  to  these  same  slums  and  ghettos. 

DECEMTRAUZATION    AMD   PUBUC   POLICT 

The  facts  of  suburbanization  have  long 
been  recognized  by  planners,  demographers, 
developers,  and  the  general  public.  What  has 
begtm  to  change  U  the  public  policy  stance 
adopted  toward  these  facts.  In  the  early 
1950's,  recognition  of  the  decline  of  the 
central  city  led  to  a  concern  with  stemming 
It  and  with  "bringing  back"  the  fleeing  mid- 
dle class  family  to  live  In  renewed  and  re- 
habilitated downtown  neighborhoods.  In  the 
mld-1960's,  the  failures  of  the  renewal  pro- 
gram— Its  displacement  of  black  and  poor 
famllltes,  Its  failure  to  provide  adequate  re- 
location housing — brought  a  shift  In  policy 
toward  rebuilding  the  ghettos  for  the  benefit 
of  their  residents.  This  may  be  termed  the 
"keep  back"  theory  for  ghetto  residents. 

Now  there  Is  a  growing  recognition  that 
both  the  "bring  back"  and  the  "keep  back" 
theories  are  Inadequate  efforts  to  stem  the 
tide  of  movement  to  the  suburbs.  Urban  de- 
velopment poUcy  Is  moving  toward  accept- 
ance of  suburbanization.  Seen  in  this  con- 
text, urban  development  policy  Is  not  a  set 
of  demands  for  rearranging  general  trends  of 
population  movement.  Instead,  it  is  a  set  of 
demands  for  structural  change  in  the  society 
set  against  the  backdrop  of  these  movements. 
In  our  view,  the  decentralizing  forces  of 
American  economic  life  are  not  reversible. 
The  absence  of  vacant  land  within  central 
cities,  coupled  with  the  existence  of  an  enor- 
mous supply  of  vacant  land  on  the  urban 
periphery,  will  not  permit  a  major  expan- 
sion of  the  employment  capacity  of  central 
cities.  Public  programs  that  seek  only  to 
rebuild  the  central  city  housing  stock  and 
to  encourage  industry  to  locate  within  cen- 
tral clUes  and  within  ghettos  run  counter  to 
the  movement  of  the  private  economy. 

While  isolated  examples  of  In-clty  plant 
location  wUl  occur,  as  In  the  case  of  the  IBM 
plant  In  Bedford-Stuyvesant.*  the  private 
sector  will  continue  to  locate  the  bulk  of  its 
new  plants  and  equipment  outside  central 
cities.  In  the  same  year  In  which  IBM  created 
300  jobs  In  Bedford-Stuyveeant,  the  com- 
pany created  3,000  jobe  In  the  New  York 
region  as  a  whole.  The  blacks  of  Bedford- 
Stuyvesant  did  not  have  access  to  these 
3,000  jobs. 

The  bulk  of  the  central  dty  substandard 
housing  stock  Is  fovmd  In  areas  considered 
ripe  for  urban  renewal.  These  areas  contain 
most  of  the  nonwhlte  population  of  central 
dtles.  Increasingly,  they  are  the  locus  of  cen- 
tral city  unemployment  and  tinderemploy- 
ment.  Land  prices  In  central  city  urban  re- 
newal areas  have  been  rising  even  more  rap- 
Idly  than  have  suburban  land  prices.  This  Is 
occurlng  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  level 
of  land  prices  In  suburban  areas  Is  markedly 
lower  than  the  level  of  land  prices  In  central 
dty  urban  renewal  areas. 

The  convergence  of  these  factors  gives 
some  Indication  of  the  added  cost  Involved 
In  building  low  and  moderate  cost  housing 
on  developed  land  In  areas  characterized  by 
a  declining  blue-collar  job  market.  They  sug- 
gest that  substantial  housing  cost  savings 
can  be  achieved  by  locating  the  bulk  of  new 
low  and  moderate  cost  housing  stock  outside 
central  cities. 

THE  "ITKBAN  CEISIS"  AMD  PUBLIC  POLICT 

The  second  major  public  pcdlcy  dedslmi  Is 
whether  the  "urban  crisis"  Is  In  fact  an 
"urbeui"  crisis  at  all,  or  a  crisis  of  class  and 
race  In  the  nation  as  a  whole.  Public  policy 
has  tended  to  see  the  problems  of  slums  and 
ghettos  as  problems  of  "renewal  areas," 
"project  areas."  and  "Model  City  neighbor- 
hoods." It  is  our  view  that  the  problems  to 
be  found  to  these  areas  are  not  problems  of 
areas,  but  problems  of  allocation  of  public 
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and  private  resources,  and  that  their  remedy 
la  to  be  found  In  the  reallocation  of  re- 
•ouroea.  Public  policy  to  aid  ghetto  and  slum 
raaldents  should  be  teeted  In  terms  of  Its 
ability  to  enlarge  opportunities  for  blacks 
and  for  the  poor.  This  recasting  of  policy 
does  not  Imply  ending  planned  improvement 
of  urban  spatial  and  structural  conditions, 
rather,  it  makes  these  conditions  the  means 
for  serving  human  needs.  If  neighborhoods 
are  to  be  rebuilt  in  central  city  ghetto  areas. 
It  will  be  necessary  In  many  cases  for  the 
population  density  In  these  areas  to  be  re- 
duced. Rebuilding  at  present  densities  raises 
Impossible  problems  of  cost  and  residential 
ametUty.  To  renew  the  neighborhoods,  we 
must  open  opportunities  for  out-mlgratlon 
to  new,  decent  housing  outside  the  ghetto. 
Once  densities  have  been  reduced  in  this  way, 
clearance  of  dilapidated  structures  can  take 
place  without  creating  Insoluble  problems  of 
relocation  or  temporary  relocation  while  re- 
construction goes  forward. 

In  recent  months  we  have  seen  a  growing 
awareness,  on  the  part  of  public  and  private 
groups,  of  the  negative  consequences  of  ex- 
clusive concern  with  the  ghetto  as  the  place 
for  ending  poverty.  For  example,  three  Presi- 
dential commissions  have  reported  on  the 
need  to  fashion  metropolitan  areawlde  solu- 
tions to  urban  poverty  and  blight. 

In  its  December  1968.  report,  the  Presi- 
dent's Committee  on  Urban  Hotislng  (Kaiser 
Commission)  concluded  that:  * 

The  location  of  one's  place  of  residence  de- 
termines the  accessibility  and  quality  of 
many  everyday  advantages  taken  for  granted 
by  the  mainstream  of  American  society. 
Among  these  commonplace  advantages  are 
public  educational  facilities  for  a  family's 
children,  adequate  police  and  fire  protection, 
and  a  decent  surrounding  environment.  In 
any  case,  a  family  should  have  the  choice  of 
living  as  close  as  economically  possible  to 
the  bread-wlnuer's  place  of  employment. 

It  makes  Uttle  sense  for  Federally  subsi- 
dized housing  to  be  concentrated  In  and 
around  the  central  cities'  slums  where  social 
and  environmental  disadvantages  can  negate 
the  uplifting  qualities  of  decent  housing. 

The  1968  Report  of  the  National  Advisory 
Commission  on  Civil  Disorders  (Kemer 
Commission)  presented  the  nation  with 
three  choices:  ■• 

We  can  maintain  present  policies,  contin- 
uing both  the  proportion  of  the  n!»tlon's 
resources  now  .nllocated  to  programs  for  the 
unemployed  and  the  disadvantaged  and  the 
inadequate  and  faailng  erort  to  achieve  an 
Integrated  society. 

We  can  adopt  a  poUey  of  "enrichment" 
aimed  at  Improving  drr^matically  the  quality 
of  ghetto  life  while  abandoning  integration 
as  a  goal. 

We  can  pursue  Integration  by  combining 
ghetto  "enrichment"  with  policies  which  will 
encourap:e  Negro  movement  out  of  central 
city  area-!.  .  .  . 

To  continue  present  policies  Is  to  make 
permanent  the  division  of  our  country  Into 
two  societies:  one,  largely  Negro  and  poor, 
located  in  the  central  cities;  the  other,  pre- 
dominantly white  and  atBuent.  loccted  in 
the  suburbs  and  in  outlving  areas. 

The  seoond  choice,  ghetto  enrichment 
coupled  with  abandonment  of  integration. 
Is  also  unacceptable.  It  is  another  way  of 
chocalng  a  permr-nently  divided  country. 
Moreover,  equality  cannot  be  achieved  under 
conditions  of  nearly  complete  sepwritlon.  In 
a  country  where  the  economy,  and  particu- 
larly the  resources  of  employment,  are  pre- 
dominantly while,  a  policy  of  separation  can 
only  relegate  Negroes  to  a  permanently  in- 
ferior economic  status. 

We  believe  that  the  only  possible  choice 
for  America  Is  the  third — a  policy  which 
combines  ghetto  enrichment  with  programs 
designed  to  encourage  integration  of  sub- 
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stantial  numbers  of  Negroes  into  the  society 
outside  the  ghetto. 

The  December  1968  report  of  the  National 
CXxnmlsslon  on  Urban  Problems  (Douglas 
Commission)  stressed  the  costs  of  main- 
taining large  Itxner-clty  ghettos,  both  in 
terms  of  actual  costs  to  governments  of 
providing  services  to  the  ghetto  popula- 
tions and  in  terms  of  the  socially  explo- 
sive character  of  the  ghettos.  In  discussing 
the  employment  problems  of  ghetto  resi- 
dents, the  commission  noted  that:  * 

Available  employment  of  the  type  for  which 
slum  adtilts  might  qualify  is  generally  not 
available  in  the  slum.  In  a  recent  year,  63 
per  cent  of  all  construction  permits  for  in- 
dustrial buildings  were  Issued  for  locations 
outside  central  cities.  On  the  other  hand,  73 
per  cent  of  office  building  construction  per- 
mits were  issued  inside  central  cities.  Cen- 
tral cities  increasingly  are  becoming  white- 
collar  employment  centers  while  the  sub- 
urbs are  becoming  the  Job  employment  areas 
for  new  blue-collar  workers.  This  Is  ironical 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  low-paid  blue-col- 
lar workers,  especially  if  they  are  Negroes, 
live  In  the  central  cities  while  the  white- 
collar  workers  are  Increaalngly  living  in  the 
suburt>e.  Traveling  to  work  becomes  Increas- 
ingly difficult  for  both. 

Edward  Logue,  President  of  the  New  York 
State  Urban  Development  Corporation,  writ- 
ing in  Look  magazine,  said  that:  * 

As  the  inner-city  housing  crisis  worsens, 
we  persist  In  the  notion  that  the  central  city 
by  itself  must  provide  for  the  housing  needs 
of  lll-houaed  low-income  families.  We  cling 
to  this  fallacy  despite  the  reality  that  the 
central  cities  no  longer  have  significant 
amounts  of  vacant  land  and  no  large  supply 
of  decent,  available,  low-cost  relocation 
housing.  We  have.  In  short,  adopted  an  ap- 
proach to  the  city  housing  problem  that  is 
guaranteed  to  fall.  But  there  are  answers. 

There  Is  an  ample  supply  of  vacant  land 
suitable  for  housing  low-income  families  in 
a  ten  mile  wide  belt  around  Just  about  every 
one  of  our  cities,  except  possibly  New  York 
and  Los  Angeles,  where  it  may  l>e  necessary 
to  go  30  miles  or  farther.  Yet  access  to  this 
land  .  .  .  has  been  denied  to  low-income 
families.   (Italics  in  original.) 

Ttie  Center  for  Community  Change  In 
Waslilngton,  directed  by  former  Industrial 
Union  Department  director.  Jack  Conway.  Is 
discussing  the  posslbilll;-  of  suburban  devel- 
opment of  housing  opportunities  in  the  De- 
troit area.  The  Regional  Plan  Association  and 
National  Committee  Against  Discrimination 
In  Housing  are  studying  the  Job  and  housing 
opportunities  In  the  New  York  suburbs. 
Other  research  programs  are  beginning  to 
study  the  Implications  of  the  Kerner  Com- 
mission's challenge  to  create  a  "single  so- 
ciety," rather  than  to  perpetuate  the  walls 
between  the  ghetto  and  the  society  at  large. 
.Is  .v<£.  hotceier,  programs  to  implement  this 
concern  have  not  moved  from  stud]/  to  ac- 
tion. We  still  do  not  have  viable  strategies 
/or  expanding  the  role  of  the  suburbs  in  de- 
veloping  solutions  to  problerns  of  race  and 
poverty. 

THB   OBJKCTTVXS  OF   SUBrSBAN    ACTION 

The  availability  of  new  jobs  and  vacant 
land  in  the  suburbs  makes  It  apparent  that 
the  suburbs  can  contribute  greatly  to  crea- 
tion of  a  society  in  which  resources  can  be 
shared  more  equitably  among  all  classes  of 
the  population.  However,  as  we  view  the  ac- 
tions and  policies  of  public  agencies  in  the 
nation  and,  in  particular,  in  the  New  York 
region,  we  believe  that  the  potential  of  the 
suburbs  for  solving  national  problems  has 
riofyet  been  grasped  by  public  and  private 
agencies,  nor  by  the  majority  of  the  public. 

THB  STTBTTBBS  OF  THZ  tTKITBD  BTATKB  HATS  BB- 
OOMB  THB  NKW  AlCBBICA  OF  THB  20TH 
CXNTtTXT 

A  ntimber  of  agencies  concerned  with 
issues  of  urban  development  have  recently 


begun  to  support  more  concerted  use  of 
suburban  resources  to  solve  metropolitan 
problems  of  race  and  poverty.  The  National 
Committee  Against  Discrimination  in  Hous- 
ing, with  a  long  and  distinguished  record 
in  the  housing  discrimination  field,  is  now 
studying  means  to  overcome  restrictive 
zoning  measures  and  to  utilize  the  grow- 
ing number  of  Jobs  in  suburban  areas  to 
solve  unemployment  and  underemployment 
problems.  The  Regional  Plan  Association  of 
New  York  has  significantly  contributed  to 
public  understanding  of  the  suburban  po- 
tential. More  recently  a  large  number  of 
citizens'  organizations  and  religious  associ- 
ations have  taken  the  lead  in  attempting  to 
develop  nonprofit  moderate  and  low-income 
housing  in  the  suburbs.  Additionally,  many 
of  these  same  groups  have  led  inquiries  into 
the  nature  of  white  racism  to  find  ways  to 
overcome  the  very  hostile  attitudes  toward 
social  change  that  exist  within  many  subur- 
ban communities.  We  believe  that  until 
public  opinion  and  public  agencies  favor 
significant  change  In  suburban  practices, 
it  will  be  necessary  for  voluntary  associa- 
tions to  take  the  lead  in  demonstrating  the 
reasonableness  of  a  new  approach  to  the 
relationship  of  subtirbs  to  the  solution  of 
race  and  poverty  problems. 

As  one  organization  dedicated  to  altering 
the  imbalance  in  current  urban  policy  re- 
garding use  of  suburban  resources.  Subur- 
ban Action  has  set  the  following  goals  for 
Its  work : 

1.  Assisting  In  opening  suburban  land 
and  housing  to  low  and  moderate  Income 
and  nonwhlte  families,  by  eliminating  re- 
strictive and  discriminatory  land  use  bar- 
riers. 

2.  Creating  new  opportunities  for  linking 
suburban    Jobs    and    unemployed    and    un- 
deremployed  residents  of  central  city  and       ^ 
suburban  low-income  areas.  ^ 

3.  Assisting  actions  preventing  suburban       X 
ghettos   from   enlarging    through   the   crea- 
tion of  adequate  housing  and  employment 
opportunities   for   residents   of   those   areas 
throughout  the  suburbs. 

4.  Promoting  widespread  discussion  and 
analysis  of  alternatives  to  the  real  property 
tax.  In  doing  this,  stressing  the  need  for  tax 
reform  in  order  to  reduce  the  dlsparltise  in 
public  services,  most  notably  In  education, 
between  cities  and  suburbs  and  between  rich 
and  poor  suburban  communities.* 

Suburban  Action's  list  of  objectives  ex- 
cludes mention  of  education,  health,  recrea- 
tion, and  other  Important  topics  that  mtist 
be  addressed  If  racial  and  economic  dis- 
parities are  to  be  reduced.  The  exclusions  are 
less  related  to  a  sense  of  priorities  than  they 
are  to  the  current  abilities  of  the  agency, 

SUBCRBAK   ACTION'S   PROGBAM 

To  move  toward  achievement  of  its  objec- 
tives. Suburban  Action  has  a  set  of  programs 
covering  the  areas  of  housing,  employment, 
taxation,  and  land  use.  The  agency  is  based 
in  White  Plains,  New  York  (suburban  West- 
chester County),  and  is  directing  its  pro- 
grams toward  conditions  within  the  New  York 
region  and  toward  policy  formulation  at  all 
levels  of  government. 

HOUSINQ 

Throughout  suburban  areas,  organizations 
have  been  formed  to  work  for  fair  housing 
(nondiscriminatory  housing)  and  for  con- 
struction of  low  and  moderate  cost  housing 
units.  In  many  cases  the  housing  that  can 
t>e  developed  within  suburl>an  communltiea 
offers  only  token  solutions  to  regional  hous- 
ing needs.  Frequently  voluntary  agencies  may 
spend  a  number  of  years  seeking  to  persuade 
public  officials  that  their  community  should 
address  housing  needs  both  Inside  and  out- 
side the  Jurisdiction.  Where  successful,  these 
groups  may  be  empowered  to  build  twenty 
to  fifty  units  of  nonprofit  housing.  The  re- 
sults are  significant  f^  the  oommunltlaa 
since    they    often    represent    a    significant 
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change  In  housing  policy,  but  the  sum  of 
projects  constructed  as  a  result  of  these  pri- 
vate eilorte  Is  very  small. 

We  hope  that  one  result  of  regional  orga- 
nization of  fair  housing  and  other  Interested 
groups  would  be  expanding  the  Interest  of 
such  associations.  We  would  like  to  see  such 
organizations  take  a  more  active  role  in  com- 
bating restrictive  zoning  measures.  Fair  zon- 
ing may  be  as  Important  as  fair  housing  to 
achieve  a  significant  Increase  in  the  supply 
of  moderate  and  low-income  housing.  Addi- 
tionally, we  think  It  of  the  utmost  ImpOT- 
tance  that  local  hotislng  groups  begin  to 
demand  housing  not  only  to  meet  the  needs 
of  local  residents,  but  also  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  region's  population.  We  have  rvai  up 
against  strong  opposltloD  on  this  issue. 

Many  activists  concerned  with  housing 
conditions  in  their  suburban  communltiea 
believe  that  their  first  obligation  is  to  build 
units  that  will  satisfy  the  demands  of  neigh- 
bors who  are  Inadequately  housed.  They  do 
not  wish  to  become  Involved  In  the  more 
abstract  question  of  assisting  In  solving  the 
housing  problems  of  the  vast  number  of  In- 
decently housed  Inner-clty  residents. 

It  might  be  argued  that  limited  local  needs 
should  be  met  first  before  larger  regional 
issues  are  tackled.  We  do  not  think  this  Is 
the  case.  We  believe  that  a  program  to  meet 
regional  needs  Is  of  far  greater  magnitude 
and  requires  an  immediate  start.  Very  dif- 
ferent programs  will  be  involved.  Thtis,  we 
think  that  the  regional  need  for  housing  will 
provide  the  most  important  evidence  in  the 
constitutional  attacks  we  hope  to  Initiate 
against  restrictive  zoning. 

In  attempting  to  educate  some  of  the 
public  about  regional  housing  needs,  we  are 
seeking  to  induce  development  of  associa- 
tions that  will  present  programs  capable  of 
meeting  these  needs.  To  achieve  this  end, 
one  of  Suburban  Action's  first  products  wUl 
be  publication  of  a  housing  program  for 
Westchester  County.  Ilils  publication  will 
be  aimed  at  exciting  interest  In  the  housing 
question  In  the  midst  of  an  election  year 
when  candidates  for  county  and  local  office 
may  be  asked  to  respond  to  the  questions 
on  housing  problems.  We  recognize  that  the 
program  we  will  publish  will  not  be  accepta- 
ble to  most  politicians,  but  we  do  believe 
that  by  making  the  housing  issue  an  im- 
portant topic  for  discussion,  we  may  begin 
to  generate  the  possibilities  for  effective 
coalitions  among  different  classes  having  a 
common  interest  in  Improved  housing. 

If  this  nation  is  to  provide  for  the  hous- 
ing and  Job  needs  of  Its  minority  citizens, 
the  power  of  government  must  be  used  to 
break  the  land  use  barriers  erected  by  sub- 
urban communities.  This  challenge  may  soon 
be  recognized  as  the  new  frontier  of  the 
civil  rights  movement. 

One  of  the  most  important  groups  we  hope 
to  persuade  to  Join  In  the  struggle  for  a  mas- 
sive regional  housing  program  Is  private  In- 
dustry. The  shortage  of  both  white-collar 
and  blue-collar  workers  constitutes  a  serious 
constraint  on  the  efficient  function  of  large 
suburban-based  corporations,  particularly 
on  their  capa';lty  to  expand  their  plants  and 
equipment.  For  this  reason  we  are  hopeful 
that  these  corporations  will  enter  the  hous- 
ing field,  through  development  of  Job-linked 
housing  on  sites  owned  by  them  or  on  sites 
susceptible  to  their  influence. 

EMPLOYMENT   PROCKAMS 

Suburban  Action's  employment  programs 
seek  to  make  more  efficient  use  of  manpower 
resources  of  metropolitan  areas  by  creating 
links  between  Jobless  and  underemployed 
workers  In  disadvantaged  communities  and 
available  or  pending  employment  opportuni- 
ties in  the  suburbs.  This  viXW  Involve  moni- 
toring the  location  of  new  employment 
growth  in  the  region,  particularly  manu- 
facturing and  construction  employment.  It 


will  Involve  arranging  for  contacts  between 
Inner-city  employees  and  suburban  employ- 
ers who  would  benefit  from  an  expanded  labor 
supply.  It  will  also  Involve  creation  of  dem- 
onstration projects  that  connect  intercity 
Model  Cities  communities  and  suburban  Job 
centers. 

Emphasis  in  this  program  will  be  on  the 
creation  of  relatively  highly  paid  Jobs  for 
employees  presently  working  at  hovurly  rates 
of  about  $2.  We  have  found  that  many 
community  action  programs  concerned  with 
manpower  development  receive  notices  only 
of  Jobs  paying  low  wages.  There  may  be  a 
presumption  on  the  part  of  employers  that 
commvmity  action  programs  are  concerned 
only  with  Individuals  deemed  Incapable  of 
holding  other  than  low-wage  positions.  Nev- 
ertheless, our  Initial  work  indicates  that  a 
significant  number  of  suburban  Jobs  pay- 
ing over  $3.50  an  hour  are  open  and  that 
private  industry  will  cooperate  with  in- 
terested parties  in  making  these  Jobs  avail- 
able to  low-Income  persons  willing  to  give 
up  their  present  positions  to  take  on  higher 
paying  Jobs. 

Suburban  Action  will  also  look  toward  the 
creation  of  opportvmltles  for  black  and 
Puerto  Rlcan  businessmen  to  invest  their  re- 
sources In  the  affluent  suburbs,  as  a  neces- 
sary corrective  to  current  programs  that 
confine  opportunities  for  minority  group 
businessmen  solely  to  declining  slimi  and 
ghetto  neighborhoods. 

MCTNICIPAL   TAXATION    PSOGRAMS 

Present  suburban  taxing  methods  are  an 
inducement  to  fiscal  zoning.  Even  without 
race  or  class  bias  on  the  part  of  Inhabitants 
of  suburban  communities,  there  would  still 
be  strong  antipathy  to  new  families  who  did 
not  "pay  their  way."  Families  who  move  into 
a  suburban  community  and  constitute  a 
drain  on  a  commuhity's  tax  base  are  unwel- 
come neighbors.  Suburban  Action's  programs 
in  public  finance  will  promote  discussion 
about  alternatives  to  the  real  property  tax. 

Community  growth  Is  expensive.  Residents 
of  growing  suburban  towns  often  strongly  re- 
sent changes  that  will  require  further  in- 
creases in  their  perceived  "already  too  high 
taxes."  There  is  no  way  of  me.^su^lng  whether 
or  not  their  perception  Is  correct,  but  what 
we  do  know  is  that  the  present  form  of  rais- 
ing local  revenues  gives  strong  support  to 
tendencies  to  evaluate  new  families  in  terms 
of  their  tax-paying  abilities.  We  submit  that 
such  abilities  do  not  provide  a  sound  basis 
for  community  Judgments  regarding  the 
right  of  an  Individual  to  reside  within  a 
p.\rtlcular  commimlty. 

If  suburban  communities  are  to  be  more 
welcoming  to  those  who  cannot  afford  to  pay 
their  own  way,  it  will  be  necessary  to  rede- 
sgn  the  local  revenue  system  to  make  the 
tax-paying  ability  of  an  Individual  a  matter 
of  relative  Indifierence.  For  example,  if  local 
revenues  resulted  from  a  federal  Income  tax 
reimbursement  to  a  locality,  the  amount  be- 
ing a  function  of  the  community's  popula- 
tion and.  perhaps,  the  needs  of  the  com- 
munity, then  the  tax-paying  ability  of  a  po- 
tential resident  would  become  a  matter  of 
relative  Indifference.  That  Individual's  wealth 
would  not  alter  the  overall  revenue  receipts 
at  the  community. 

A  similar  system  could  be  created  with  a 
state  or  county  income  tax.  But  whatever  the 
system,  so  long  as  the  members  of  a  commu- 
nity were  not  compelled  to  take  restrictive 
action  against  a  potential  newcomer  because 
of  his  financial  status,  such  a  system  would 
represent  a  marked  improvement  over  the 
present  condition.  We  also  believe  that  a 
strong  case  can  be  made  against  the  real 
property  tax  as  a  major  source  of  local  in- 
come. The  real  property  tax  is  unfair  to  fam- 
ilies on  stable  or  declining  incomes.  It  falls 
in  such  cases  to  adequately  account  Tor  the 
tax-paying  ability  of  a  family. 


The  public  must  be  perstiaded  that  the 
quality  of  services  offered  by  a  local  govern- 
ment unit  should  not  depend  upon  the 
wealth  of  Its  Inhabitants.  The  children  of  a 
poor  community  deserve  as  decent  an  educa- 
tion as  the  children  of  a  wealthy  community. 
Ftirther,  If  all  parts  of  a  region — and  partic- 
ularly the  relatively  under-developed  por- 
tions— are  to  assume  a  fair  share  of  the  bur- 
den of  providing  decent  housing,  Jobs,  and 
education  for  the  region's  population,  then 
we  must  develop  a  program  for  relieving  the 
financial  pressures  on  the  commiuilty  sub- 
jected to  rapid  growth.  If  growth  is  not  to 
be  viewed  as  unwanted  on  the  grounds  that  It 
is  too  costly,  perhaps  the  costs  of  new  serv- 
ice facilities  required  to  meet  the  demands  of 
a  rapidly  Increasing  population  should  be 
met  by  higher  levels  of  government. 

LAND   TTSE   PBOGRAMS 

Suburban  Action's  land  use  programs  will 
seek  to  eliminate  restrictive  and  discrimina- 
tory policies  and  practices  In  zoning,  sub- 
division requirements,  and  building  codes 
that  effectively  exclude  low  and  moderate 
Income  families  from  access  to  the  region's 
vacant  land.  Programs  will  be  designed  to 
foster  public  discussion  about  the  need  to 
open  this  supply  of  vacant  land  to  builders 
and  developers  who  will  build  housing  for 
disadvantaged  groups  now  confined  to  cen- 
tral cities.  Land  use  Issues  wUl  be  broadly 
defined  to  Include  questions  related  to  trans- 
portation design  and  planning  and  their  im- 
pact on  site  selection  for  new  residential  and 
commercial- Industrial  development. 

Suburban  Action  will  Initiate  a  series  of 
legal  cases  challenging  the  constitutionality 
of  state  planning  and  zoning  enabling  legis- 
lation and  the  constitutionality  of  local  laws 
that  bar  multUamlly  bousing  from  their 
Jurisdictions.  There  Is,  perhaps,  no  more  im- 
portant task  confronting  those  of  us  who 
would  have  suburban  areas  serve  all  classes 
of  the  population  than  defeating  the  ability 
of  suburban  localities  to  zone  out  all  but 
the  very  small  portion  of  the  poptilatlon  that 
can  afford  to  pay  the  high  entrance  charge 
(purchase  of  a  hotise  on  an  acre  or  more  of 
land)  so  many  of  these  localities  have  estab- 
Ushed. 

On  the  basis  of  Douglas  Commission  find- 
ing and  the  position  taken  by  many  experts 
within  the  field,  we  are  confident  the  courts 
will  be  far  more  receptive  than  in  the  recent 
past  to  challenges  to  the  propriety  of  local 
restrictive  zoning  controls.  We  think  that 
Suburban  Action,  along  with  a  number  of 
other  organization  agencies  now  vitally  con- 
cerned with  overthrowing  exclusionary  zon- 
ing practices,  will  be  able  to  effectively  dem- 
onstrate that  both  acreage  zoning  require- 
ments and  exclusion  of  multlfamlly  dwell- 
ings deny  access  to  new  housing  to  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  metropolitan  residents. 

ZONINO   TEST   CASE 

The  test  case  we  seek  to  initiate  will  be 
based  on  a  set  of  assumptions  about  where 
an  attack  on  zoning  can  be  most  successfully 
made  and  on  a  set  of  arguments  regarding 
the  deleterious  consequences  of  certain  forms 
of  zoning.  The  case  will  be  brought  In  a 
Jurisdiction  that  excludes  all  forms  of  multi- 
family  housing.  It  will  be  brought  by  a  non- 
profit developer  who  has  gone  to  the  expense 
of  preparing  building  plans  for  substantial 
numbers  of  multlfamlly  housing  units  and 
who  has  attempted  to  have  these  plans  ap- 
proved by  the  municipal  planning  agency 
and  by  the  mvmiclpal  building  department. 
To  file  such  plans  a  developer  must  own, 
or  have  an  option  on  land  suitable  for  devel- 
opment within  the  municipality.  Since  the 
municipality  prohibits  all  multlfamlly  hous- 
ing, the  developer's  plans  must  be  rejected. 
It  Is  this  rejection  which  will  set  the  stage 
for  judicial  examlnatlbn  of  the  constitution- 
ality of  zoning  ordinances  prohibiting  all 
multlfamlly  units. 
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To  create  tba  proper  ooiutltutloiULl  lasue, 
Ute  developer  must  select  an  are*  that  Is 
cbaracterized  by: 

1.  Proximity  to  a  large  central  city  con- 
taining substantial  numbers  ot  iinemployed 
and  underemployed  workers  of  Negro  and 
otber  minority  group  extraction. 

2.  An  employment  base  that  la  growing 
very  rapidly  and  that  contains  a  substantial 
number  of  unfilled  jobs  requiring  unskilled 
and  semlskUled  workers. 

3.  An  absence  of  vacant  low  and  modarAta 
cost  units  wltbln  a  reasonable  commuting 
distance  from  the  employment  centers. 

4.  A  work  force  that  Is  compelled  to  travel 
long  distances  In  Journeying  to  work. 

5.  An  existing  supply  of  multlfamlly  bous- 
ing built  before  the  Introduction  of  the 
ordinance  prohibiting  all  new  multlfamlly 
hoiislng. 

6.  Restrictions  requiring  new  single  family 
homes  to  be  constructed  on  lots  of  an  acre 
or  more. 

The  argiunent  will  be  that  prohibition  of 
multlfamlly  housing,   by  establishing   a  de 
facto  minimum  new  housing  cost  of  $30,000 
wltbln  the  community,  effectively  excludes 
all  persons  who  cannot  afford  to  spend  (30.- 
000  for  a  bouse,  or  who  may  not  need  the 
kind  of  space  characteristic  of  single  family 
housing.    The    exclusion    of    such    persons, 
among  whom  must  be  numbered   the  bulk 
of  the  Negro  and  minority  communities,  will 
be  said  to  constitute  a  denial  of  the  equal 
protection  of  the  laws  contrary  to  the  Four- 
teenth   Amendment    of    the    United    States 
Constitution.  Plaintiff's  brief  will  lay  out  the 
legal  claims  and  then  proceed.  In  the  Bran- 
dels   tradition,    to   establish    beyond   doubt 
that     the     social     and     economic     conse- 
quences of   exclusion  adversely  affect  thoee 
Individuals  and  families  who  could  find  Jobs 
In  the  community  provided  housing  oppor- 
tunities were  available.  The  brief  will  show 
that  lees  than  15  percent  of  the  household 
population  In  the  United  States  can  afford 
housing  at  tSO.OOO  and  that  none  of  the  un- 
employed and  underemployed,  who  need  the 
kind  of  Jobs  avaUable  in  the  mimlclpallty. 
are  able  to  purchase  such  housing.  The  brief 
will  then  examine  the  social,  political,  and 
economic  consequences  of  sustained  unem- 
ployment  on   minority   group    workers   and 
their  families,  and  It   wUl   show  the   Inter- 
relationship between  unemployment  In  cen- 
tral dtles  and  the  rising  tide  of  welfare,  vio- 
lence,  and   social   disorganization   that   haa 
come  to  characterize  ever  larger  segments  of 
the  ghetto  population.  Plnally.  the  brief  will 
point  out  the  Impact  of  the  artlflclal  concen- 
tration of  minority  group  families  In  central 
cities  on  the   tax  base.  Decreasing  the  tax 
base  decreases  the  ability  of  cities  to  provide 
the  kind  of  public  services  needed  to  deal 
with  problems  of  poverty  and  social  disor- 
ganization and  to  sustain  the  loyalty  of  the 
diminishing   middle   class,   both   white   and 
black. 

THX   WHTn   AOTOCATS   Df   SUBUKUA 

Early  discussions  of  the  advocate  planner's 
role  stressed  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  black 
and  the  poor  In  central  cities.'  Later  tatIa- 
tlons  on  this  theme  included  the  dlaouaalon 
of  the  advocate  role  every  planner  plays  In 
speaking  for  the  intereaU  of  a  client.  Llaa 
Peattle  and  others  have  noted  that  only  a 
narrow  line  exists  between  representation  of 
a  client's  Interests  and  attempted  Imposition 
of  the  planner's  values  on  his  client  when  he 
acts  as  organiser  as  well  as  technician  In 
advocate  projects  In  the  ghetto.* 

In  Suburban  Aetlon'a  efforta.  we  assume 
the  role  of  advocate  for  an  Interest  that  la 
otherwise  unrepresented  in  suburban  plan- 
ning debates — unrepresented  not  because  It 
la  unorganised,  fearful,  or  voloeleaa.  but  un- 
repreaented  because  It  U  not  there.  Cooaa- 
quently,  we  are  speaking  for  what  im  racard 
aa   our   clients'   tntereats — In    fact,   we    are 


speaking  for  ourselves  as  white  planners  who 
want  to  see  changes  In  suburban  economic, 
political,  social,  and  physical  structure. 

Suburban  Action  represents  the  Inatltu- 
tlonallzatlon  of  a  concept  concerning  one 
form  of  advocate  planning.  This  concept  em- 
phasizes the  role  of  the  planner  as  a  propo- 
nent of  goals,  aa  an  actor  concerned  with 
the  purposes  of  the  system  for  which  he 
plans.  ThU  view  stems  from  a  theory  of  plan- 
ning that  suggests  that  at  least  some  plan- 
ners should  more  actively  espouse  purpoaaa 
than  means.  It  Is  not  a  denial  of  the  Impor- 
tance of  the  planner's  technical  role  where 
he  details  effective  ways  to  accomplish  given 
goaU.  But  It  does  rest  on  the  belief  that  an 
essential  part  of  the  planning  prooeaa  la  the 
determination  of  appropriate  sets  of  ends 
for  a  system. 

A  planner  concerned  with  formulation  of 
goals  may  work  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  his 
client.  Aa  an  advocate  of  his  client's  Interests, 
he  may  seek  to  understand  his  client's  objec- 
tives and  to  put  forth  as  goals  his  translation 
of  what  he  beUevea  to  be  the  objectlvea  o< 
his  client. 

An  alternate  view  of  a  planner  concerned 
with  formulation  of  goals  Is  one  that  abowa 
the  planner  presenting  his  own  Ideas  In  re- 
gard to  goals.  Here  the  planner  Is  acting  to 
see  that  a  certain  social  situation  U  achieved. 
He  does  this  because  he  believes  It  Important 
for  one  or  more  reasons,  but  be  does  not  pro- 
pose goals  m  order  to  satUfy  a  cUent.  In  fact, 
in  this  case  he  has  no  client  other  than  bis 
own  Ideology. 

TXXSCS  or  THX  ffCBTntBAN  DKBATS 

Most  educated  subtirban  citizens  are  aware 
of  the  national  trends  toward  suburbaniza- 
tion of  population  and  employment.  They 
are  also  aware  ef  the  pressures  of  population 
movement  on  their  own  communities.  The 
level  of  public  debate  on  issues  of  land  de- 
velopment In  the  suburbs,  however,  falls  far 
below  any  broad  recognition  of  these  trenda 
and  their  implications  for  local  public  policy. 
Debate  on  Issues  of  Job  and  housing  develop- 
ment In  the  suburbs  revolves  almost  ex- 
clusively around  two  Issues:  local  taxes, 
especially  school  taxes;  and  racial  Integration 
of  the  existing  housing  stock. 

Urban  development  policy  Is  not  •  •  •  de- 
mands for  rearranging  general  trends  of  pop- 
ulation movement  •••itla***  demands 
for  structural  change  In  the  society  set 
against  the  backdrop  of  these  movements. 
The  tax  issue  for  the  local  community  Is 
Invariably  Increasing  the  size  of  the  tax  base 
by  Inviting  In  industrial  development  versus 
Increasing  the  taxpayers'  burden  by  inviting 
In  additional  households  with  children. 
Where  possible,  the  solution  Is  to  preserve  the 
"character"  of  the  community  by  Inviting  in 
neither  jobs  nor  bousing.  Next.  In  order  of 
preference.  Is  bringing  in  Industrial  develop- 
ment of  the  nuisance-free  variety.  Last  on 
the  Ust  Is  construction  of  housing  for  fam- 
ines with  children,  who  must  be  educated 
at  local  expense.  The  racial  issue  U  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  a  Negro  homeseeker.  look- 
ing for  a  house  in  a  given  community,  should 
be  permitted  equal  access  with  whites  to 
bouses  on  the  market. 

These  debates  Uke  place  within  a  purely 
local.  Intellectual  framework.  Each  locality 
assumes  that  its  behavior  affects  only  Ita 
own  resldenu.  Each  local  government  as- 
sumes the  burden  of  protecting  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  Its  own  residents  only. 
Unwritten  local  rules  of  debate  preclude 
even  the  mention  of  the  name  of  the  central 
city  In  whoae  metropolitan  hinterland  the 
debate  Is  taking  place.  The  farthest  afield  a 
liberal  discussant  can  go  U  to  the  neighbor- 
ing suburtjan  community  or.  at  the  re- 
motest extension,  to  the  suburban  county 
of  which  both  communities  are  a  part. 

A  remarkable  absence  of  generallsatlan. 
abatractlon.   and   recognlUon   of  large-scale 


trends  characterlaes  the  tone  of  public  de- 
bate in  suburban  communities.  Each  citizen 
Is  assumed  to  be  competent  to  discuss  the 
whole  range  of  his  town's  affairs;  every  cltl- 
asD  can  exercise  his  voting  rights  to  control 
the  dftitlny  of  his  community;  each  citizen 
Is  an  intimate  and  valued  part  of  the  body 
politic.  In  many  ways,  the  suburbanite  haa 
achieved  the  democratic  Ideal  of  direct  par- 
ticipation In  coQununlty  affairs,  of  citizen 
nile,  of  community  control. 

stTPPOBT  foa  auBuasaN  iNNOVATioir 
In  this  situation,  the  voice  of  the  advocate 
for  metropolitanwlde  interests  of  the  poor 
and  the  black  sttlkes  a  jarring  note.  He 
speaks  for  "outsiders."  the  nemesis  of  the 
close-knit  community.  He  speaks  against  the 
Inunedlate  economic  interests  of  the  com- 
munity. He  threatens  to  tear  apart  the  fabrlo 
of  local  society  by  Including  alien  elementa. 
Escalating  the  controversial  proposals  of  lo- 
cal open- housing  advocates,  he  calls  for 
opening  not  only  the  existing  housing  stock 
but  also  additional  units  of  low-coet  ho\u- 
Ing.  and  not  only  to  the  black  middle  claaa 
homeseeker  but  also  to  lower  class  renters, 
white  or  black,  and  the  unemployed.  He 
speaks  In  opposition  to  local  concerns  for 
protecting  the  value  of  property  and  keep- 
ing tax  rates  down. 

Consequently.  In  suburbia,  the  white  ad- 
vocate who  addresses  himself  to  changing 
the  beliefs  and  practices  of  the  white  com- 
munity must  look  hard  to  find  a  local  base 
of  support.  He  can  find  It  In  several  places: 
the  suburban  church;  builders  and  housing 
developers;  some  groups  within  the  fair 
hoiislng  movement;  and  suburban  employers 
of  low  and  moderately  skilled  workers.  These 
often  uncomfortable  bedfellows  each  sup- 
port certain  aspects  of  Suburban  Action's 
work.  Substantial  support  for  the  work  of 
the  suburban  advocate  will  also  come  ftom 
the  foimdatlons.  who,  like  the  advocatea 
themselves,  have  only  themselves  and  their 
Interpretations  of  the  pubUc  Interest  as 
clients. 

We  believe  that  Ideological  advocate  plan- 
ning that  seeks  to  introduce  alternatives  In 
the  formulation  of  policy  Is  a  role  that  many 
planners  should  play.  Advocacy  of  this  va- 
riety can  Btlmxilate  discussion  about  policies 
and  programs  in  ways  that  public  planning 
agencies,  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  cannot. 
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THE  OIL  IMPORT  QUESTION 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
previously  expressed  my  concern  before 
the  Senate  over  several  assumpti(»is 
upon  which  recommendations  of  the  oil 
import  task  force  majority  were  based. 


One  of  these  was  the  assumption  that 
State  regulatory  agencies  are  price-fix- 
ing bodies.  The  regulation  of  oil  and  gas 
conservation  by  the  various  producing 
States  is  one  of  the  most  important  and 
probably  the  least  understood  issues  of 
the  oil  import  controversy;  and,  I  migl\t, 
add,  one  of  the  most  widely  misrepre- 
sented by  those  who  either  do  not  under- 
stand the  purpose  of  State  conservation 
regulation  or  who  purposely  distort  the 
facts. 

A  recent  statement  by  Richard  C.  Byrd, 
general  counsel  for  the  Interstate  OU 
Compact  Commission,  before  the  sub- 
committee of  the  House  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  now  holding 
hearings  on  the  oil  import  question,  is, 
in  my  .opinion,  the  clearest,  most  valid, 
and  best  documented  explanation  I  have 
seen. 

As  a  former  Governor-member  of  the 
Interstate  Oil  Compact  Commission,  I 
have  been  seriously  concerned,  as  is  Mr. 
Byrd,  with  the  task  force  assumption 
that  market  demand  prorationlng  as 
practiced  by  the  States  is  done  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  maintaining  or  increas- 
ing the  price  of  crude  oil.  In  view  of  the 
very  real  threat  of  losing  a  substantial 
part  of  our  known  and  proven  reserves 
of  oil  and  gas  and  the  virtual  destruction 
of  the  producing  segment  of  our  domes- 
tic oil  and  gas  industry  should  the  tariff 
plan  be  implemented,  I  would  recom- 
mend the  statement,  as  required  reading 
for  anyone  who  needs  to  know  the  his- 
tory, background,  purpose  and  accom- 
plishments of  "market-demand  prora- 
tionlng" as  one  of  the  essential  elements 
In  the  oil  import  controversy. 

The  legal  history  is  most  interesting  in 
that  the  arguments  now  advanced 
against  State  regulation  by  some  econ- 
omists were  earlier  urged  upon  the 
courts  by  oil  producers  in  opposition  to 
State  regulation,  as  pointed  out  by  Mr. 
Byrd. 

The  many  court  decisions  including 
numerous  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  expressed  the 
opinion  that  State  action  in  oilvand  gaa 
conservation  does  not  affect  the  price  of 
oU. 

I  fully  agree  with  Mr.  Byrd's  conclu- 
sion that  the  task  force  assumption,  aa 
the  purpose  of  market  demand  pro- 
rationing,  is  in  error  and  this  erroneous 
assumption  meUces  invalid  the  conclu- 
sions based  thereon. 

I  ask  imanlmouB  consent  that  Mr. 
Byrd's  statement  and  appendix  be 
printed  in  the  Rscoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  appendix  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
STATKifxirr  or  Richabd  C.  Btkd  ok  Bbbaut 
or  iNTxaaTATx  On,  Compact  OomaaaiOM 

BxrOKS  THX  StTBCOMMTinB  ON   MiNXS   AMD 

MnoNo  or  thx  iMTxaioa  and  iNsuLAa  Ar- 
rAiKS  CoKicxTTKB  or  TRB  HOUBX  Or  Rbpbb- 

SXNTATIVIS,  AFBIL  8,   1970 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  membera  of  tha  Sub- 
Committee.  I  am  Blohard  C.  Byrd  of  Ottawa, 
E^ansas.  I  am  appearing  here  today  aa  OnamX 
Counsel  for  the  Interstate  OU  Compact  Com- 
mission. On  behalf  of  Governor  Dewey  Bart- 
lett,  ChaUman  of  the  Interstate  Oil  Compact 
Commission.  I  want  to  ttiank  you  for  tba 
opportunity   of   preaentlng   the    Oompaefa 


views  on  the  very  Important  and  vital  sub' 
ject  of  oil  Imports.  Governor  Bartlett  re- 
quested that  I  again  express  his  regrets  at 
being  unable  to  appear  jjersonally  but  the 
press  of  legislative  matters  made  It  Impos- 
sible. 

The  Interstate  OU  Compact  Is  an  agree- 
ment among  states.  Initially  ratified  by  six 
states  in  1935.  It  was  approved  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  In  that  year  and 
has  been  approved  from  time  to  time  so 
that  the  Compact  has  continued  to  be  In 
force  since  August  27.  1935.  The  purpose  of 
the  Compact  Is  set  forth  in  Section  1  of 
the  Charter,  which  states : 

"The  purpose  of  this  Compact  Is  to  con- 
serve oil  and  gas  by  the  prevention  of  phys- 
ical waste  thereof,  from  any  cause." 

Twenty-nine  states  are  now  members  and 
four  are  associate  members.*  In  addition, 
official  observers  to  the  Compact  have  been 
named  by  the  Department  of  Defense,  In- 
terior, Justice  and  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion, aa  well  as  Venezuela  and  Colombia  and 
Alberta  and  Saskatchewan  from  Canada. 
These  official  observers  regularly  attend  the 
Compact  meetings. 

The  Interstate  Oil  Compact  Commission, 
whose  members  are  the  governors  of  the  sig- 
natory states.  Is  the  administrative  agency 
that  carries  out  the  purpose  and  functions 
of  the  Compact,  not  by  orders  or  other  type 
of  compulsory  action,  for  the  Commission 
has  no  such  power,  but  by  developing  and 
disseminating  Information  relating  to  an  ef- 
fective conservation  program.  This  la  done  in 
frequent  meetings  open  to  the  public  at 
which  conservation  problems  and  remedies 
are  discussed;  by  reports,  studies  and  docu- 
ments prepared  by  standing  and  study  com- 
mittees; and  by  publication  and  distribution 
of  books  and  other  items  concerning  the  con- 
servation of  oil  and  gas. 

Since  the  Interstate  Oil  Compact,  working 
through  the  various  conservation  agendea 
of  the  member  states,  is  vitally  oonoemed 
with  oil  and  gas  conservation,  I  think  It 
Important  that  I  point  out  to  the  responsible 
committees  of  Ckingress  what  I  consider  some 
very  serious  misconceptions  about  state  con- 
servation contained  In  the  majority  report 
of  the  President's  Task  Force  on  Oil  Import 
Controls.  Throughout  the  report,  reference 
Is  made  to  "market-demand  prorationlng."  * 
Although  no  basis  Is  cited  for  the  assump- 
tion, it  Is  assumed  in  the  majority  report 
that  market-demand  prorationlng,  as  prac- 
ticed by  the  states,  particularly  Louisiana 
and  Texas,  has  as  its  sole  purpose  the  fixing 
of  the  price  of  oil  produced  In  the  United 
States;  that  this  aaa\unptlon  was  made  Is 
evident  from  the  following  language  taken 
from  the  report: 

Paragraph  835.  page  88,  "Under  the  existing 
quota  system  which  fixes  precisely  the  vol- 
Tune  of  imported  crude  oil,  authorities  In 
statea  with  effective  'market-demand  prora- 
tionlng* .  .  .  principally  Texas  and  Louisi- 
ana . . .  restrict  production  to  what  Is  needed 
at  the  prevailing  price  and  therefore  control 
both  price  levels  and  domestic  output." 

Paragraph  402,  page  131,  "Second,  to  con- 
trol Import  volume  alone  Is  not  to  Ignore 
price  but  to  put  It  at  the  mercy  of  'market- 
demand  pmatlonlng,'  which  sets  the  mar- 
ginal yoliune  of  domestic  production  and 
thus  the  price.  .  .  ." 

Having  asBumed  erroneously  that  the  pur- 
pose of  market-demand  prorationlng  Is  to 
control  the  price  of  domestic  crude  oil,  the 
majority  report  then  concludes  that  the 
adoption  of  the  recommended  tariffs  will 
eliminate  the  Incentive  for  market-demand 
pro-rationing  and  thereby  make  available 
greater  volxunes  of  low  cost  domeatlo  oil  In 
the  Immediate  future.  This  oonoluslon  per- 


Footnotea  at  end  of  article. 


meates  the  entire  majority  report.  The  re- 
port states: 

Paragraph  325,  page  88,  "If  quotas  were 
retained  and  only  gradually  expanded,  Texas 
and  Louisiana  authorities  might  restrict  pro- 
duction more  intensively  to  maintain  both 
totel  supply  and  price.  This  could  not  hap- 
pen so  readily  with  tariff  restrictions  because 
a  state  effort  to  curtail  efficient  production 
In  order  to  maintain  or  raise  prices  would 
call  forth  greater  lmp>orts  rather  than  higher 
prices.  It  follows  that  tariffs  are  more  likely 
to  call  forth  more  domestic  production  with 
lower  cost  to  the  economy  than  would  be 
available  under  a  quota  system. 

The  same  conclusion  Is  again  steted  In 
Paragraphs  342a.  at  page  1(M: 

"The  level  of  VS.  crude  production  during 
the  early  years  at  any  of  the  illustrated 
transitions  will  depend  upon  the  reaction  of 
regulatory  officials  in  the  two  main  producing 
states.  Texas  and  Louisiana.  We  anticipate 
that  these  officials  wlU  allow  producers  to 
draw  excess  cai>aclty  into  production  at  the 
maximum  rate  the  producers  find  economi- 
cally feasible,  for  several  reasons.  First,  sub- 
stituting a  tariff  for  the  present  quote  should 
make  clear  the  futility  of  attempting  to 
maintain  prices  by  restricting  production, 
which  would  succeed  only  in  attracting 
greater  importe.  Second,  with  no  incentive 
to  keep  production  below  the  maximum  effi- 
cient rates,  stete  regulators  should  be  In- 
duced to  permit  production  in  the  lowest- 
cost  manner." 

Paragraph  408.  page  134  of  the  repent 
stetes: 

"Texas  and  Louisiana  'market-demand 
prorationlng'  would  become  pointless  if  im- 
port controls  were  entirely  abandoned  or  sig- 
nificantly relaxed,  with  the  result  that  about 
1.3  million  barrels  per  day  of  existing  do- 
mestic capacity  would  come  into  use  over 
about  two  years.  This  would  more  than  off- 
set the  .6  million  barrels  per  day  of  high- 
cost  'strlpper-well'  production  that  would  go 
out  of  production  fairly  nq>ldly  after  a  drop 
In  domestic  prices  to  the  world  level." 

This  same  conclusion  was  steted  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Task  Force  in  his  testimony 
before  the  Senate  Sub-Committee  on  Anti- 
TVust  and  Monopoly  on  March  3, 1970,  where- 
in Secretary  Shultz  steted.  In  referring  to 
Table  C  attached  to  the  report: 

"As  you  will  see,  production  (domestic) 
Increases  in  all  cases  between  now  and  1975. 
and  there  Is  relatively  little  difference  In  the 
production  forthcoming  at  high,  moderate, 
and  no  controls  by  that  date.  This  la  beeauae 
abandonment  of  controls  would  make  point- 
less the  present  *market  demand  proration- 
lng' restralnte  on  efficient  production;  .  .  .**. 
(Page  10,  prepared  stetement.) 

Later,  In  his  same  stetement,  the  Secre- 
tary steted: 

"It  should  perbi^  be  noted  again  In  this 
connection  that  In  the  so-called  "$3JS0  case" 
the  Report  estimates  undiminished  additions 
to  crude  oil  reserves,  and  Increased  produc- 
tion, between  now  and  1980.  That  Is  because 
the  release  of  reserve  capacity  from  Inefficient 
market-demand  prorationlng  as  praetloait 
by  the  leading  producing  statea  would  more 
than  offset  the  decline  In  marginal  strlpper- 
well  production  and  would  stimulate  explora- 
tion for  efficiently  producible  reservoirs." 
(Page  17-18,  prepared  stetement.) 

It  Is  obvious  that  the  conclusion  reached 
regarding  the  Increase  In  the  availability  of 
domeetlc  production  Is  predicated  iqxm  the 
initial  assTunptton  that  market  demand  pro- 
rationing  as  practiced  by  the  atetea  la  doo* 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  matntalnlng  and  In- 
creasing the  price  of  crude  oil. 

Aa  a  former  member  of  the  State  Begula- 
tory  Commission  In  the  Stete  of  Katiaas  and 
having  a  degree  of  familiarity  with  the  stete 
laws  pertaining  to  oil  and  gas  conservation  In 
all  of  the  major  oil  prodtodng  statea.  I  know 
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thJkt  this  assumption  as  to  tbe  purpoae  of 
market  demand  proratlonXng  Is  an  error.  In 
my  opinion,  this  erroneous  assumption  makes 
Invalid  the  conclusions  based  thereon. 

Each  state  has  a  direct,  economic  social  and 
vital  Interest  In  the  exploration,  development 
and  conservation  of  Its  natural  resources. 
Each  state  also  has  the  responsibility  under 
statutory  and  constitutional  provisions  to 
protect  the  correlative  rights  of  the  muiy 
mineral  Interest  owners.  It  Is  to  carry  out 
these  responslblUUes  and  the  prevenUon  of 
physical  waste  that  has  caused  the  states  to 
impose  llmlUUons  on  production.  Let  me 
state  again,  the  reasons  for  production  limi- 
tations on  oil  and  gas  is  to  enable  the  states 
to  fulfill  their  constitutional  and  statutory 
obligations  of  protecting  the  correlative 
rights  of  the  mineral  owners  and  to  prevent 
physical  waste.  The  price  of  crude  oU  has 
nothing  to  do  with  It  and  In  fact,  the  states 
are  prohibited  by  statute  from  taking  price 
Into  conslderaUon  In  limiting  production. 
The  contention  that  proraUonlng  Is  done  to 
Influence  the  price  of  crude  oil  was  made  In 
the  courts,  both  state  and  federal.  In  the 
middle  or  late  1»30'8.  Ironically.  In  those 
cases  the  arguniients  now  advanced  a^i-alnst 
state  regulation  by  some  economists  were 
then  urged  upon  the  courts  by  oil  producers 
m  opposition  to  slate  regulation.  As  was 
stated  by  United  States  Supreme  Court  In  the 
case  of  Champlin  Refiniftg  Co.  vs.  Corpora- 
tion Commission.  286  US  310. 

'•Plaintiff  Insists  that  It  has  a  vested  right 
to  drill  wells  on  the  lands  covered  by  Its 
leases  and  to  take  all  the  natural  flow  of 
oU  and  gas  therefrom  so  long  as  It  does  so 
without  physical  waste  and  devotes  the  pro- 
duction to  commercial  uses.  But  If  plaintiff 
could  take  all  the  flow  of  its  wells,  there 
would  inevitably  resiUt  greater  physical 
waste,  even  If  Its  entire  production  should 
be  devoted  to  useful  purposes.  The  improvi- 
dent use  of  natural  gas  pressxire  inevitably 
attending  such  operations  would  cause  great 
diminution  In  the  quantity  of  crude  oU  ul- 
tima telv  to  be  recovered  from  the  pool.  Other 
lessees  4nd  owners  of  land  above  the  pool 
would  be  compeUed,  for  self  protection 
against  plaintiff's  taking,  also  to  draw  from 
the  common  source  and  so  to  add  to  the 
wasteful  use  of  lifting  pressure,  and  because 
of  the  lack,  especially  on  the  part  of  the  non- 
Integrated  operators,  of  means  of  transpor- 
tation or  appropriate  storage  and  of  market 
demand,  the  contest  would,  as  Is  made  plain 
by  tbe  evidence  and  flndlngs.  result  in  sxir- 
tace  waste  of  large  quantities  of  crude  oU." 

In  another  portion  of  the  same  opinion  the 
Supreme  Court  stated: 

"None  of  the  Commissions  orders  have 
been  made  for  the  purpoae  of  fixing  the  price 
of  crude  oil  or  has  had  that  effect  ...  In 
each  case  the  Commission  has  allowed  to  be 
produced  the  full  amount  of  the  market 
demand  for  each  pool.  ...  It  was  not  shown 
that  the  Commission  Intended  to  limit  the 
amount  of  oil  entering  interstate  commerce 
for  the  purpose  of  controlling  the  price  of 
crude  oil  or  its  products  or  of  eliminating 
plaintiff  or  any  other  producer  or  refiner 
from  competition,  or  that  there  was  any 
combination  among  plaintiff's  competitors 
for  the  purpose  of  restricting  interstate  com- 
merce In  crude  oU  or  Its  products  or  that 
any  operator's  committee  made  up  of  plain- 
tiff's competitors  formulated  the  proration 
orders."  >» 

Tbe  court  later  stated. 

"We  put  aside  plaintiff's  contentions  rest- 
ing upon  the  claim  that  Section  3  or  Sec- 
tion 3  authorizes  or  contemplates  directly 
or  Indirectly,  regulation  of  prices  of  crude 
OIL  .  .  .  The  court  foiind  that  none  of  the 
proration  orders  here  involved  were  made 
for  tbe  purpoae  of  fixing  prlcaa.  The  fact 
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that  the  Commission  never  limited  produc- 
tion below  the  market  demand  .  .  .  strongly 
support  the  finding  that  the  orders  assailed 
have  not  had  that  effect."  ■ 

In  the  cited  case,  as  In  many  of  the  other 
earlier  cases.  It  was  producers  contesting  the 
Commission's  proration  orders  on  the  basis 
that  they  were  price-fixing  schemes.  The 
courts  consistently  found  from  a  review  of 
all  the  evidence,  that  the  Commission's  or- 
ders were  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the 
statutes.  I.e.  the  prevention  of  waste  and  the 
protection  of  correlative  rights. 

The  market  demand  statutes  of  the  states 
of  Louisiana  and  Texas  do  not  authorize 
what  some  critics  claim — that  the  statutes 
authorize  the  regulatory  agencies  to  estab- 
lish arbitrarily  allowables  above  or  below  the 
reasonable  market  demand  applicable  to  the 
state  for  the  purpose  of  affecting  price  or 
shifting  market  from  state  to  state  or  to 
dictate  how  much  oil  or  gas  a  pxirchaser  is 
required  to  take  or  purchase  In  any  state. 
To  do  this,  the  regulatory  agency  would  vio- 
late the  statute.  The  authority  of  the  regu- 
latory agency  Is  to  determine  as  a  fact  what 
Is  the  reasonable  market  demand  for  produc- 
tion from  tbe  state  and  to  limit  production 
to  that  demand.  The  agency  does  not  create 
or  control  the  market  demand.  That  Is  a 
matter  determined  by  market  needs,  require- 
ments and  competition. 

To  fully  appreciate  the  need  for  the  limi- 
tation of  production  to  protect  tbe  correla- 
tive rights  of  the  Interest  owners,  one  must 
understand  the  nature  of  oil  and  gas  In  the 
reservoir  and  the  law  regarding  Its  capture 
prior  to  conservation  statutes.  The  rule  of 
capture,  which  Is  a  common  law  rule  ap- 
plicable In  most  states,  and  especially  in 
Texas  and  Louisiana.  Is  defined  by  one  legal 
digest  as  follows: 

"Oil  and  gas,  as  commonly  found  In  un- 
dergroxind  reservoirs,  are  securely  trapped  In 
a  static  condition  In  the  original  pool  and. 
ordinarily,  so  remain  until  disturbed  by 
penetration  from  the  surface.  Nevertheless. 
It  Is  recognized  that  oU  and  gas  will  migrate 
across  property  lines  toward  any  low  pres- 
sure area  created  by  production  from  the 
common  pool;  this  migratory  character  has 
given  rise  to  the  so-called  rule  of  capture. 
As  it  has  sometimes  been  viewed,  the  rule 
merely  declares  that  tbe  owner  of  a  tract  of 
land  acquires  title  to  the  oil  or  gas  that  he 
produces  from  wells  on  his  land,  even 
though  part  of  the  oil  and  gas  may  have 
migrated  from  adjoining  lands,  without  In- 
curring liability  to  the  adjoining  landowner 
for  drainage."  (38  AmJur  2d  Sec.  6) 

Thus,  we  start  with  the  proposition  that 
each  of  the  owners  of  lands  lying  over  an 
0(1  field  has  the  right  to  drUl  wells  into  the 
common  reservoir  and  he  owns  all  of  the 
otl  produced  from  them,  regardless  of 
whether  he  caused  It  to  migrate  from  neigh- 
boring lands.  Tbe  only  protection  which  tbe 
rule  of  capture  provides  for  his  neighbors. 
Is  for  them  to  do  likewise;  that  Is,  to  drill 
offset  wells  and  operate  the  offset  wells  at 
rates  sufficient  to  protect  tbe  properties  on 
which  they  are  located  against  drainage. 

The  law  Implies  a  covenant  on  tbe  part 
of  the  lessee  to  protect  the  lease  premises 
against  drainage.  If  the  lessee  falls  to  drill 
enough  offset  wells  or  falls  to  operate  his 
wells  at  adequate  rates  to  protect  the  lease 
against  drainage,  the  landowner  not  only 
may  but  often  does  sue  for  damages  for 
failure  to  protect  against  drainage  and  for 
cancellation  of  the  lease. 

The  surface  overlying  oil  reservoirs  Is  fre- 
quently owned  In  separate  parcels  by  nu- 
merous Individuals.  Tbe  ownership  ot  leases 
covering  the  tracts  in  oil  fields  is  as  frag- 
mented as  the  ownership  of  the  tracts  cov- 
ered by  the  leases.  Before  proratlonlng. 
major  refiners  whose  pipelines  were  con- 
nected only  to  their  own  leases  oould,  and 


did,  produce  all  of  the  refiners'  requirements 
from  their  own  wells.  This  meant  that  the 
prodiioers  who  had  no  refineries  were  with- 
out a  market  for  their  oil.  Why  shoxild  an 
Integrated  producer  "A",  who  has  Its  own 
production  In  field  "X",  buy  from  producer 
"B".  who  owns  leases  In  tbe  same  field?  For 
each  barrel  of  his  own  production  "A"  only 
pays  his  lifting  cost  and  a  royalty.  If  he 
buys  the  same  barrel  from  "B",  he  has  to 
pay  100%  of  the  sales  price.  This  is  especially 
true  If  "A"  can  drain  the  barrel  from  "B's" 
leases  and  produce  it  himself. 

Under  the  rule  of  capture,  non-Integrated 
producers  without  a  market  were  required 
to  protect  their  properties  against  drainage 
and  as  a  result,  they  had  to  produce  their 
leases.  The  non-Integrated  producers  could 
not  afford  to  build  enough  field  tankage  to 
store  their  oil  so  they  stored  It  In  earthen 
pits.  This  led  to  the  wastage  of  large  volumes 
of  oil.*  It  Is  important  to  realize  that  In  the 
absence  of  proration  the  rule  of  capture 
causes  an  oil  field  to  be  operated  like  an 
automobile  with  an  accelerator  but  without 
a  brake.  To  my  knowledge,  no  other  Industry 
operates  in  such  an  economic  climate.  If  any 
one  lease  in  a  field  Is  opened  up  and  pro- 
duced at  capacity,  then  all  of  the  other 
leases  have  to  be  operated  in  the  same  man- 
ner, regardless  of  the  consequences. 

Faced  with  the  obligation  of  preventing 
unreasonable  discrimination  In  production 
among  the  pools  within  a  state,  some  states 
enacted  what  are  called  "common  purchaser 
statutes."  The  states  operating  under  these 
statutes  attempted  to  require  crude  oil  pur- 
chasers to  purchase  the  allowables  assigned 
by  the  state.  These  efforts  to  require  the 
purchase  of  the  allowable  production  were 
held  Invalid  by  tbe  courts.* 

Thus,  it  can  be  seen  that  the  states.  In 
order  to  protect  the  property  rights  of  the 
owners  of  oil  and  gas,  cannot  order  a  pur- 
chaser to  buy  oil.  It  must,  then,  limit  the 
available  production  so  that  the  require- 
ments of  the  purchaser  necessitate  his  pur- 
chasing production  from  leases  other  than 
bis  own.  What  the  authors  of  the  majority 
report  Ignored  was  that  market-demand  pro- 
rationing  has  the  Incidental  effect  of  making 
a  market  available  for  producers  who  would 
not  otherwise  have  one.  On  tbe  one  hand 
It  restricts  the  extent  to  which  they  can 
exercise  their  right  to  capture,  and  on  the 
other,  it  requires  the  purchasers  to  purchase 
from  non-Integrated  producers  to  the  extent 
that  their  requirements  cannot  be  met  else- 
where; that  is  to  say,  from  their  own  pro- 
duction. 

Under  market-demand  prorationlng,  no 
one  tells  any  purchaser  from  whom  to  buy 
or  how  much.  Regulation  Itself  stops  with 
saying  how  much  can  be  produced.  But  if 
no  more  Is  permitted  to  be  produced  than 
the  demand,  all  of  the  allowable  will  be 
bought.  For  example,  if  "X"  wants  to  pur- 
chase 10.000  barrels  per  day  In  Texas  and  the 
allowables  from  Its  own  wells  total  6,000 
barrels  per  day,  "X"  will  purchase  4,000  bar- 
rels from  other  producers  wherever  It  Is  avail- 
able. 

The  majority  report  not  only  erroneotisly 
assumes  that  the  purpose  of  market-demand 
prorationlng  is  the  fixing  of  price  but  falls 
to  recognize  the  true  purpose  of  proration- 
lng. the  protection  of  correlative  rights,  the 
prevention  of  waste.  These  legal  responsi- 
bilities will  remain  Irrespective  of  the  type 
of  Import  control  program  adopted  by  the 
federal  government.  In  fact.  If  Imports  are 
increased  disproportionately  to  the  Increase 
in  demand,  greater  limitations  miist  neces- 
sarily be  Imposed  on  production  in  order  to 
accomplish  the  mandates  of  tbe  respective 
state  statutes. 

The  majority  report  also  assumes  excess 
producing  capacity  in  the  United  States 
above  MKR  of  1.7  million  barrels  per  day. 
I  share  the  opinion  of  Mr.  William  Murray. 
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Jr.,  who  testified  before  this  committee  on 
March  7, 1970,  that  this  estimate  U  erroneous. 
Schedule  "A"  attached  to  the  appendix  of 
my  remarks  shows,  by  months,  the  dally 
average  production,  allowables,  nominations, 
and/or  estimates  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines, 
for  the  five  principal  market-demand  pro- 
ration states  for  the  years  1967,  1968  and 
1969.  Three  of  these  states.  New  Mexico,  Kan- 
sas and  Oklahoma,  admittedly  are  producing 
at  100%  M£R  and  have  been  for  months. 
An  examination  of  the  summaries  on  Sched- 
ule "A"  show  that  in  each  market-demand 
prorating  state  the  permlsfilve  allowables 
assigned  by  the  state  exceeded  the  actual 
production  from  the  states.  These  statistics 
further  refute  the  contention  that  market- 
demand  prorationlng  is  a  price  fixing  device. 
When  the  various  states  adopted  their  oil 
and  gas  conservation  legislation  they,  in  ef- 
fect, took  away  from  the  producer  the  right 
he  had  under  common  law  to  protect  him- 
self. Consequently,  the  state,  in  administer- 
ing a  conservation  statute,  must  provide  pro- 
tection through  Its  regulations  for  each  pro- 
ducer or  Its  actions  will  deprive  the  producer 
of  his  property  without  due  process  of  law 
and  also  take  his  property  without  Just  com- 
pensation. Regardless  of  whether  a  particular 
proration  order  Is  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting physical  waste  or  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  production  from  exceeding  the 
market  demand,  both  of  which  are  waste  pre- 
vention measures,  the  restriction  must  be 
Imposed  In  such  a  manner  as  to  give  each 
producer  the  opportunity  of  producing  his 
leases  concurrently  and  proportionately  with 
the  other  leases  in  the  field  and  by  that 
means  protect  his  leases  against  drainage.  If 
the  regulation  does  not  accomplish  these  ob- 
jectives It  Is  unconstitutional.  So  whether 
one  regulates  a  given  field  on  the  basis  ot 
market  demand,  where  the  demand  is  lees 
than  the  "maximum  efllclent  rate"  (MER) ,  of 

X         the  field,  or  on  the  basU  of  MER  alone.  It  Is 

3 1        still  necessary  to  prorate. 

^'  Not  being  an  economist  I  am  not  qualified 

to  say  that  the  balancing  of  supply  and  de- 
mand does  or  does  not  affect  price  but  I  do 
say  that  not  one  state  statute  evinces  any 
Intention  to  regulate  or  affect  the  price  of  oil. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  many  court  decisions 
regarding  those  statutes.  These  Include  nu- 
merous decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  These  decisions  are  based  on 
facts  determined  from  sworn  testimony  and 
often  tbe  issue  to  be  determined  by  the  court 
Involved  the  contention  that  the  orders  of 
the  State  Commissions  were  unlawful  at- 
tempts to  obstruct  commerce  or  fix  prices. 
In  addition,  the  Justice  Department  which 
by  law  must  annually  report  to  Congress  on 
the  functions  of  the  Interstate  Oil  Compact 
Commission,  has  on  several  occasions  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  state  action  in  oil 
and  gas  conservation  does  not  affect  the  price 
of  oil.  The  1959  report  signed  by  then  Attor- 
ney General  William  P.  Rogers,  now  a  mem- 
ber of  the  President's  cabinet,  stated: 

"No  'shortage'  of  oil  created  by  state  action 
could  be  held  responsible  for  any  price  move- 
ment. Considering  the  complex  and  varying 
basis  of  decisions  faced  by  each  of  the  state 
agencies  and  the  constant  pressure  of  local 
producers  to  be  allowed  the  fullest  share  of 
production,  the  task  of  prorating  to  achieve 
a  desired  price  level  would  be  virtually  Im- 
possible." • 

Before  concluding  let  me  say  that  there  are 
many  other  facets  of  the  majority  report 
with  which  I  disagree.  I  have  discussed  the 
one  about  which  I  feel  most  qualified  to  ex- 
press an  opinion.  The  Interstate  OU  Compact 
Commission  has  spent  36  years  in  studying 
the   regulatory   systems   of   the   individual 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


states  and  their  effect  on  the  petroleum  In- 
dustry. Information  Is  constantly  supplied  to 
the  states  to  assist  them  In  the  improvement 
of  the  conservation  laws  and  practices.  Tech- 
nological know-how  amd  compatible  conser- 
vation regulations  are  constantly  improving. 
These  Improvements  are  not  for  the  purpose 
of  fixing  or  stabilizing  the  price  of  oil.  They 
are  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  physical 
waste  of  the  natural  resource  and  to  protect 
the  property  rights  of  the  Individuals  in- 
volved. To  formulate  a  drastic  change  In  the 
federal  policy  on  oil  Import  controls  on  the 
erroneous  assumption  that  state  regulation 
of  the  petroleum  industry  Is  done  for  the 
purpose  of  fixing  the  price  of  domestic  oil 
production.  Is  Illogical  and  completely  tin- 
Justified. 

Appendix 

1.  Alabama,  Alaska,  Arizona,  Arkansas, 
Colorado,  Florida,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Kansas, 
Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Maryland,  Michigan, 
Mississippi,  Montana,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  New 
Mexico,  New  York,  North  Dakoto,  Ohio,  Okla- 
homa, Pennsylvania,  South  r>akota,  Tennes- 
see. Texas,  Utah,  West  Virginia.  Wyoming — 
Associates:  Georgia,  Idaho,  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington. 

2.  (Index  p.  397)  Prorationlng,  Market  De- 
mand (See  also  Excess  Capacity),  207e,  208a 
N.I7,  326.  343a,  402,  408,  421;  D3a,  D6,  D1&-20. 

3.  Danciger  Oil  &  Refining  Co.  of  Texas  v. 
Smith,  4  Fed  Supp  236. 

"In  short,  this  is  a  case  in  which  prora- 
tion Itself  is  contested  on  tbe  ground  that 
the  facts  In  evidence  conclusively  estab- 
lish that  a  general  limitation  on  production, 
so  as  to  require  wells  to  ratably  produce,  has 
no  tendency  whatever  to  prevent  waste. 

"Plaintiffs  assert  that  the  only  valid 
limitations  on  ther  production  which  the 
commission  ought  to  or  can  make  wx>uld  be 
to  require  the  use  of  a  proper  gas  oU  ratio, 
and  to  supervise  the  field  operations  to  pre- 
vent the  use  of  wasteful  production  methods 
there.  They  say  that  the  evidence  is  conclu- 
sive, that  there  will  be  no  waste  whatever  if 
all  the  wells  are  allowed  to  flow  to  the  full 
capacity  permitted  by  a  proper  gas  oil  ratio, 
and  that  a  finding  to  the  contrary  is  capri- 
ciously arbitrary;  that  there  is  ample  market 
demand  and  transportation  facilities  for  all 
of  the  production  which  under  such  ratio  the 
wells  will  produce,  and  that  for  these  reasons 
an  order  limiting  the  oil  to  any  fixed  amount 
must  be  regarded  as  merely  arbitrary  and 
without  relation  to  the  powers  conferred. 

"(4-6)  We  agree  with  defendants.  In  Peo- 
ple's Petroleum  Producers  v.  Smith  (D.C.) 
1  F.  Supp.  361;  People's  Pet  Producers  v. 
Sterling  (D.C.)  60  F.(2d)  1041,  and  cases 
cited,  we  have  definitely  sold  so  as  to  under- 
ground waste.  No  reason  presents  Itself  to  us 
for  thinking  that  the  Legislature  of  Texas 
has  less  power  to  prevent  waste  overground 
than  If  has  to  prevent  it  underground.  Nor 
do  we  have  any  doubt  that  the  enactment  of 
subdivision  (k)  was  Intended  to.  or  that  It 
did,  fully  empower  the  commission  to  pre- 
vent such  excess  production  beyond  trans- 
portation and  market  facilities  as  would  re- 
sult In  the  physical  waste  of  the  oil  by 
evaporation  or  otherwise,  or  the  energy  by 
which  it  is  brought  to  the  surface  and  saved. 
At  the  same  time  we  are  equally  without 
doubt  that  tbe  Legislature  did  not  intend, 
by  that  subdivision,  to  authorize,  that  It 
has  not  authorized,  the  Railroad  Commission 
to  limit  the  production  of  oil  from  Texas  to 
any  figure  arrived  at  either  arbitrarily,  or  by 
arrangement  or  agreement,  as  a  part  of  a 
scheme  of  controlling  production  to  control 
prices.  Whether  the  Legislature  under  the 
state  and  Federal  Constitutions  ooxxld  con- 
fer such  authority  upon  the  commission  we 
are  not  now  called  upon  to  say.  That  ques- 
tion is  not  before  us.  What  we  do  find  Is  that 
nothing  in  subdivision  (k).  nor  Ui  any  other 


provision  of  tbe  act  as  It  now  stands,  pur- 
ports to  confer  such  authority  upon  the 
commission,  and  certainly,  without  such  au- 
thority having  been  definitely  conferred,  the 
commission  may  not  exercise  it. 

4.  Champlin  Refining  Co.  v.  CorporatUm 
Comm.,  286  US  210,  233;  RQMrt  of  the  At- 
torney General  Pursuant  to  Section  2  of  the 
Joint  Resolution  of  August  7,  1959,  C<H1- 
sentlng  to  an  Interstate  Compact  to  Con- 
serve Oil  and  Gas,  dated  May  15, 1963.  Robert 
F.  Keimedy,  Attorney  General,  pages  7,  8, 
14, 16. 
•  "But  by  the  late  1920's,  the  wastes  of  'open 
flow'  production  achieved  status  as  a  na- 
tional problem. 

"Basic  to  this  problem  was  the  'rule  of 
capture.'  Surface  boundaries  rarely  coincide 
with  oil  reservoirs.  The  common-law  'rule  of 
capture'  allowed  each  surface  owner  as  much 
oil  and  gas  as  he  could  'capture'  from  the 
reservoir,  whether  It  originally  lay  beneath 
his  or  his  neighbor's  land.  Each  new  field  dis- 
covery then  meant  an  Intense  competition 
to  produce  first  and  fastest,  each  producer 
seeking  to  get  tbe  oU  above-ground  before  he 
lost  it  to  the  adjoining  producer. 

"In  that  competition,  the  Integrated  pro- 
ducer-refiner had  a  considerable  economic 
advantage.  With  pipeline  and  refining  facili- 
ties, the  Integrated  company  could  realize 
fully  and  immediately  on  Its  own  produc- 
tion. Its  nonlntegrated  neighbor  could  stand 
by  while  the  oil  drained  from  his  land,  or 
could  produce  as  rapidly  as  possible  for  sale 
at  any  price,  storing  unsold  production  In 
diked  open  field  pits.  Thus,  each  new  field 
was  a  repetition  of  waste  in  oil,  pollution  of 
water  sources,  and  extreme  hazard  of  fire  and 
explosion.  And  each  new  discovery  produced 
under  such  circumstances  set  up  wide  fiuc- 
tuatlon  in  price  levels,  with  crude  selling  at 
10-25  cents  per  barrel  In  the  early  days  ot 
East  Texas  flush  fiow. 

"Besides  visible  physical  and  economic 
waste,  the  production  race  entailed  even 
greater  undergroiind  losses.  Open  flow  pro- 
duction, venting  gas  produced  with  the  oil, 
quickly  destroyed  the  equlllbrliun  of  pres- 
sures in  the  reservoir  and  Increased  the  vis- 
cosity of  the  oil.  Fields  so  mishandled  be- 
come quickly  unproduclble,  leaving  85-90% 
or  more  of  the  original  oil  In  place,  stUl  un- 
touched and  unrecoverable.  .  .  ." 

".  .  .  The  discovery  of  giant  fields  In  Okla- 
homa and  Texas,  especially  the  tremendous 
East  Texas  fields  In  1931,  escalated  the  local 
cycle  of  glut,  wastie,  wide  price  swings  and 
rapid  depletion  to  the  status  of  a  s«'lo\u 
national  problem.  . . . 

"Like  the  MER  concept,  rules  requiring 
ratable  take  within  a  reservoir  seem  beyond 
question  essential  to  end  the  gross  waste  In 
oil  production  which  evoked  the  need  for 
conservation.  And,  while  both  MER  and 
"ratable  take'  requirements  do  level  out  the 
flow  from  Individual  fields  and  thus  rtlmlniah 
the  "boom  or  bust'  cycles,  they  leave  na- 
tional and  regional  supply  and  price  gener- 
ally responsive  to  onnpetltlve  market  con- 
ditions. .  .  . 

".  .  .  Clearly  this  market  control  was  not 
a  surreptitious  or  Illegal  affair,  aimed  at 
'fixing'  prices  at  a  particular  level.  Rather 
the  States  concerned  were  operating  to  sup- 
port and  stabilize  crude  oU  markets,  and 
therefore  prices.  In  furtherance  of  the  ob- 
jectives of  relevant  Federal  and  State 
law.  .  .  ." 

The  United  £tatea  Oil  Policy,  John  Ise, 
PhJ}.,  LJj3.,  Professor  of  Economics  of  the 
University  of  Kansas,  New  Haven- Yale  Uni- 
versity Press,  1926. 

6.  Quit  Oil  Corporation  v.  State,  360  P.  ad 
933  (Oklahoma) ;  Thompton  v.  Consolidated 
Gas  Utilities  Corporation,  300  US  66. 

6.  See  also  May  16,  1063  Report,  supra. 
Fourth  Report  at  page  61,  and  Third  Report 
at  pages  33-30. 
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irrom    the    conservation    agencies    of    the 
respective  States  and  the  Bureau  of  Mines] 
ScazDui^  A 

(A  comparison  by  month  for  the  years  1987. 
1968.  and  1969  of  the  allowables  s«i  by  the 
3tat«  conservation  commissions  of  the 
States  of  Texas.  Louisiana,  OUaboma,  New 
Mexico,  and  »r»ri«m«  to  the  actual  produc- 
tion of  those  States  and  Purchaser  Nom- 
inations or  Bureau  of   Iillnes  estimates) 

STATE  OF  TEXAS 


AlloMbi* 
Bureau  stt  by 

of  Minn  State  Actual 

estimat*  cemmssion      production 


Jaauary 2.9W.00O 

Fabniaty 2.950.000 

MMCh 2,«60,000 

ApfM 2.805.000 

May 2.130.000 

JUM 2.S80.000 

J*(y 2.990,000 

Auint 3.500.000 

S«pteml)«f 3. 525. 000 

October 3.105.000 

f4o«*fflb«r 3,140.000 

DwamlMr 3,1(0,000 

ISM 

JiiMiary 3.160,000 

FabfMry 3.170,000 

Mafck 3.090.000 

Aprit 3.040.000 

Mkiy 3.040.222 

juM 3,oi3iim 

July „ 3.030.000 

Aufitst     3.025.000 

Siptwnbcr 2  975.000 

Octobw 2900000 

Novmbw 2.950.000 

3,015.000 

l«i 

3,m,ooo 

Fabniairy 3.235.000 

MMdL 3.120.000 

April 3.120.000 

l&y : 3.200.000 

Jim 3.275.000 

July „ 3.2SO.0OO 

AuvsL 3.300.000 

SMtMMMT 3.255.000 

OcMmt 3.215.000 

3.235,000 

3.270.000 


3,371.926 

2,869,391 

3.24S.92J 

2,839.210 

3,222.638 

2.804,032 

3.133.107 

2.767.848 

3.  on.  499 

2.719.263 

3,153,979 

2.785,267 

3.I47.«27 

3.176,326 

4.QM.645 

3.333.671 

3.721.032 

3.102,446 

3,409.634 

3.019.013 

3. 412.080 

2.946.214 

3.349.909 

2.916.9M 

3.624.762 

3. 027, 224 

3.  754. 238 

3.138.226 

3.769.443 

3.141.139 

3.  582.  535 

3.066,102 

3.526.0*7 

3,021.378 

3.454.677 

2,983  004 

3. 5».  521 

3.004.960 

3  455.  380 

2. 947.  732 

3  312.  391 

2.  952.  067 

3.110.803 

2.848.565 

3.152.283 

2.  832.  579 

3.167.653 

2.804.015 

3.292.489 

2,873.612 

3.285.072 

2,851.997 

3.400.293 

2,898.992 

3.574.527 

2.997.567 

3.753.921 

3.081.2a 

3.751.665 

3.2(3,232 

3.451.923 

3,070,090 

3.353.707 

3.034.282 

3, 335.  Q60 

3.017.383 

3. 353.  an 

3,045,683 

3.337,734 

3.028,754 

3,(54.188 

3.220.(0Z 

SMmmary: 


19(7 


19(8 


19(S 


OMiyi«ws|ialleinblt..  3.427,492    3.454.144    3.4(2.037 
Daily  iMraia  productioa.  2. 939. 9(9    2. 972. 249    3. 031 .  953 


AllewabI*  in  iictss 
of  production, 
barrols  p«r  day. . . 


AH 


ar*  barrots  pof  day. 
STATE  Of  LOUISIANA 


AUowabia 

ntby 

Burosu  Purchasar         Stat* 

a(  MiiMt     noniina-     eaoiinii- 

tioM  lie* 


Actual 
prodMc- 


19(7 

JaiMsry 1,810.000  1.700,301 

FabrMry 1.(0(.000  1.700.301 

MMCh.- 1.785.  OOO  1.729.979 

April 1.7701 000  1,729,979 

Iby 1.81S,00O  1,723.012 

JWM 1,900,000  1.723,012 

My 1.980.000  1,749.921 

.....2.300,000  2.160.238 

2.320^000  2.243.071 

....2.100,000  2.059.953 
....2.150.000  1,977.234 
...J.  1701 000  2.009.442 

.....2.170.000  2.007.271 

Fabmaiy.. 2.185.000  2.019.699 

MarU .2, 14a  000  2,167.615 

April J,  120. 000  2.105.187 

May J.  120. 000  1.984.097 

J«M J,  no,  000  1.903.484 

July X  130, 000  2.  015,  738 

August 1 140. 000  2.  Ml,  897 

Seolsmbar 2.1W.0OO  1.891,387 

Octobtr 2.080.000  1.885.900 

....2.105.000  1,877,437 
2,150.000  1.856.949 


1.801,  OC 
1.801,  OK 
1,753,246 
1.753.246 
1.718,0a 
1.718.048 
1.956.918 
2.252.431 
2.299.598 
2.0(2.(11 
1.970, 40 
2,023,595 


1.988.290 
2. 0(7.  540 
2. 100.  (S3 
2,  052, 728 
2.034,954 
2.034.954 
2. 073. 782 
2.073.782 
2.001.255 
1,999,431 
1.976.085 
1.978.085 


1, 722, 525 
1.735,883 
1.(93.246 
1.701.567 
1.(69.380 
1.769.243 
2. 007.803 
2.107.482 
1,946,708 
1.908,149 
1.912.869 
1,897,717 


1.875.479 
2.011.894 
1.9(7.518 
1. 852. 597 

1.984.756 
1.972,796 
1.9(5.(95 
2.005.105 
1.933.798 
1.889.408 
1.912.304 
1.918.909 


Data 


Allewabit 
tat  by 
Bureau   Purchasar         State  Actual 

ol  Mines      nomina-     coflimis-        produc- 
attimala         twnt  lioii  Ins     Ottt 


19(9 

January 2.225.000  1.(77.791  1.977,026  1.868.975 

February 2.270,000  1,816,540  1,977.026  1.883.360 

March 2.165,000  1,946,400  2.075.631  1.980.380 

April 2. 165.000  1.984.087  2.133.244  2.038,849 

May 2.225.000  2.045,601  2,186.495  2.075.209 

June 2.300.000  2.072.927  2.244.430  2.077.849 

July 2,320,000  2.010,396  2.146.876  2.028.455 

Auiast 2,340.000  2.016.529  2.146.876  1.854.871 

Saptamtar 2.325.000  1.986.108  2.146.876  2.040.009 

October 2.305.000  1.998.991  2.146.876  1.945.305 

Novembar 2.325.000  1,991.599  2.132,333  2.069.794 

Dacambar 2,340.000  2,083.136  2.223.006  2.084.228 


19(7 


1968 


1969 


Summary' 
Daily  average  allowable  .  1 .  925. 866 
Daily  avarate  productioa.  1. 839. 464 


2.032.130    2.128.058 
1.940,871    1.828.940 


Allowabia  in  eic«ts 
of  production 86. 402 


91.295       299.118 


Note:  All  flgures  are  barrels  per  day 

STATE  OF  OKLAHOMA 


Oats 


Allowabia 
Bureau  set  by 

e>  Mines  State  Actual 

estiiMta  commissMM      production 


487.523       ai,895       430.084      \f^ 


19S7 

January 615.000  635.000  646.599 

Fabrusa 615.000  648.000  651.671 

Mardl 610.000  640.000  650.674 

April 610.000  630.000  630.942 

May 615.000  620.000  625.065 

June 620.000  620  000  617  978 

July 625.000  650.000  628  156 

Au|Mt 660.000  650.000  632.277 

Saptamtar 660.000  650.000  627.281 

October 625.000  640,000  629.086 

Novembar 630.000  640.000  627,170 

Dac««bar 630.000  630.000  614.282 

19H 

January OOtOOO  (30.000  (04,159 

February (30.000  630.000  618.196 

Mardl 620.000  630,000  620,915 

April 615.000  630.000  628.163 

Kby 615.000  630.000  613.758 

June 610.000  630.000  610.787 

July 615.000  630,000  614,677 

Assist 6ia000  630.000  614.699 

Saptanibar 610.000  630.  OOO  610.558 

O^abar 605.000  630.000  606,605 

Novwnbar 610.000  620.000  610.746 

Docambw 615,000  620,000  612.007 

19(9 

January (25.000  (20.000  (15,845 

February 630,000  620,000  619,986 

620.000  620,000  609,839 

April 615.000  620.000  626.783 

ktoy 620,000  620,000  610,875 

Juna 625,000  620,000  617,395 

July 625,000  620.000  608.696 

Auiuft. 625.000  620.000  607,468 

620.000  620,000  617,408 

620,000  610.000  611,737 

(20,000  (10.000  (0(.8(3 

Dac«fib«r (25,000  (10.000  (18,279 


19(7 


19M 


19(9 


(17,500 
(14,2(4 


Sarnmary: 

Daily  av«(S(a  allowabia (37,750 

DaHy  amrate  productiofl (31.7(5 

Allowable  in  euan  of 
production,  barrols  pur 
<ay &,(•$ 


(28,333 
(U,772 


I4.S(1       3. 238 


Note :  Afl  Icuraa  are  barrala  par  day. 

STATE  Of  NEW  MEXICO 


Allowabia 
aatby 

State         Actua 
at  Mines     nomina-     commiv        produc- 
Oats  astHBata         tions  sioa  tioa 


1K7 

January.........  340.000  351.122  423.980  334,080 

February 340,000  353.658  «4,235  338.9a 

Maidl 335,000  344,381  424.598  334,400 


Allowabia 
set  by 
Bureau   Purchaser         State  Actua 

ol  Mines     nomina-     commis-        produc- 
astiniata         tioiu  siou  tion 


April 330,000 

May 330.000 

June 335.000 

luly 340,000 

August 360.000 

September 3(0.000 

October 330,000 

Novembar 335.000 

December 340,000 

19(8 

January 340,000 

February 340.000 

March 335.000 

April 330.000 

May 335.000 

JuiM 330,000 

July 335,000 

August 330.000 

Sapltmbar 330,000 

October 325.000 

Novumbar 330.000 

Dacambar 335.000 

19(9 

January 350.000 

February 355,000 

Maith 350.000 

April 345.000 

May 350,000 

June 355.000 

July 355.000 

August 355.000 

September 350.000 

October 350.000 

November 355.000 

December 355,000 


337.486 
335.064 
335.705 
338.763 
350. 178 
356.296 
351.659 
351.299 
350,561 


354.298 
359.639 
361.782 
358.367 
356.810 
354. 122 
350.868 
353.446 
346.730 
349.688 
347.381 
350,827 


353.654 
349.583 
354.063 
359. 107 
360.777 
365. 274 
361.270 
349.996 
366.150 
382.260 
388,573 
402,677 


420.571 
399.710 
387. 740 
390.276 
406.243 
422.954 
409.888 
409.354 
415, 423 


419,932 
432,450 
440.265 
422. 108 
429.751 
434.198 
431.944 
435.401 
430.032 
433.390 
428.113 
432,427 


442. 175 
4a.  545 
461.106 
443.656 
426.933 
443.301 
437.  745 
438.972 
435. 143 
455. 010 
452,456 
435.258 


328.809 
325.997 
320.358 
319,934 
333.790 
341.050 
334. 541 
333.085 
325.465 


329.395 
333.325 
336.254 
335.901 
334,926 
330,272 
331.893 
334.216 
337,765 
340. 401 
338.265 
332,482 


337. 827 
337.939 
330.962 
338.156 
339,562 
342.504 
337.453 
332,574 
337, 782 
345. 782 
344.676 
342,928 


19(7 


19(8 


19(9 


Summary; 

Daily  average  allowabia 411,247    430,834    443,358 

Daily  average  production 330.8(9    334.591    339.012 

AUowabia  In  awass  of 
production,  barrtis 
perday 80.378     98.243    104.34( 


Nolo:  All  figures  are  barrels  par  day 

STATE  OF  KANSAS 


Allowable 
sat  by 
Bureau  Purchasar        State         Actual 
of  Mines     nomina-     commis-        produc- 
astiifiats         tions  sioa  tioa 


19(7 

January 290.000 

February 285.000 

Mardl 280,000 

April 280,000 

May 280,000 

June 285,000 

July 285,000 

August 290,000 

September 290,000 

October 275,000 

November 275.000 

Oecwnbar 275,000 

190 

January 275.000 

February 270,000 

Mardl 265.000 

April 2(5,000 

May 2(5,000 

JuM 2(5.000 

July 2(5.000 

AttfMt 260.000 

Septsmbar 260,000 

October 260.000 

Novembar 260.000 

Dacambar 2(0,000 

19(9 

January 260.000 

February 2(0,000 

Mardl 250,000 

April 250.000 

May 250.000 

Ju(M 250.000 

July 245.000 

August 245.000 

September 245.000 

October 245.000 

November 245.000 

Oacamber 245.000 


292.298 
289.463 
288.694 
290.296 
291,797 
292,274 
291.517 
292,7(1 
290.524 
290,276 
289,939 
289,068 


288.975 
287. 576 
290.690 
281.140 
280.915 
276.298 
274,122 
272.067 
272,086 
270,215 
265.080 
266,819 


266.606 
255. 016 
258.541 
260.292 
261.938 
256,930 
260,513 
259.082 
258,663 
259,550 
260,  oa 
259,  tt7 


300,000 
300.000 
290,000 
290.000 
290.000 
290,000 
290.000 
290,000 
290,000 
280.000 
280.000 
280,000 


280.000 
275.000 
275.000 
275,000 
275.000 
275.000 
275.000 
270,000 
270,000 
270.000 
265.000 
265.000 


265.000 
265.000 
265,000 
265,000 
265,000 
265,000 
260,000 
260,000 
260.000 
260,000 
260,000 
260.000 


277,113 
278.285 
280,228 
271,510 
275,688 
274. 176 
266.746 
273.384 
268.290 
267.520 
269.180 
259,740 


263,314 
267, 166 
261.576 
267,613 
261.837 
257,625 
259.817 
252.663 
259,933 
255. 420 
249.753 
242,458 


240.421 
2a,  849 
242. 378 
247.864 
2a.  074 
243, 215 
244.972 
239.860 
245,  589 
238.468 
239,221 
242.  267 


Afn^  20y  1970 
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1967 


1968 


1969 


Summary: 

Daily  average  (llowabte 289,166    272,500    262.500 

Daily  average  production 271,821    258.264    243,098 

Allowable  in  eicess  ol 
production,  barrels  per 
day 17,345      14,236      19.402 


Note:  AD  figures  are  barrels  per  day: 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, Lb  there  further  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


U.8.-U.SJ3.R.  POLITICAL  EXCHANGE 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.  771,  S.  3127. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Griffin)  .  The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  3127) 
to  provide  for  the  exchange  of  govern- 
mental officials  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  with  an  amendment 
to  strike  out  «dl  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert: 

That  the  Mutual  Educational  and  Cultural 
Exchange  Act  of  1961  Is  amended  by 

(1)  Inserting  between  the  title  and  section 
101  of  such  Act  the  following: 

•TITLE  I— EDUCATIONAL  AND  CULTURAL 
EXCHANGE  PROORAM"; 

(2) striking  out  the  words  "this  Act"  wher- 
ever they  appear  In  sections  101  through  ill 
of  such  Act  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
the  words  "this  title";  and 

(3)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  title: 

•TITLE     n — UNITED     STATES-UNION    OP 

SOVIET  SOCIALIST  REPUBLICS  POLTI- 

CAL   EXCHANGE   PROGRAM 

"Sec.  201.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to 
promote  greater  understanding  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republics  by  providing  for  the  ex- 
change of  governmental  officials  of  those 
nations. 

"Sac.  202.  For  the  purposes  of  this  title — 

"(1)  'elected  offlcial'  means — 

"(A)  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives or  the  Senate: 

"(B)  the  Governor  of  any  of  the  several 
States  of  the  United  States; 

"(C)  the  mayor  or.  If  no  mayor,  the  head 
of  the  governing  body,  of  (1)  the  capital  city 
of  each  State  of  the  United  States,  and  (11) 
the  largest  city  In  e«u;h  such  State  other  than 
th«  capital  city; 

"(D)  the  chief  presiding  ofOcer  of  each 
house  of  a  State  legislature;  and 

"(E)  the  majority  leader  and  the  minority 
leader  of  each  house  of  a  State  legislature; 

"(2)  'Soviet  Union'  means  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics; 
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"(3)  'program'  means  the  United  States- 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  Political 
Exchange  Program; 

"(4)  'Secretary'  means  the  Secretary  of 
State;  and 

"  (5)  'Comnlfttee'  means  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  the  United  States-Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  Political  Exchange  Pro- 
gram. 

"Sec.  203.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  conduct  a  United  States-Soviet  Union  Po- 
litical Exchange  Program  which  shall  provide 
for  the  following: 

"(1)  Each  person  who  Is  an  elected  offlcial 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title  and 
the  spouse  of  each  such  official.  If  traveling 
with  the  elected  official,  shall  be  eligible, 
while  still  holding  his  elected  office,  to  be 
paid,  in  accordance  with  priorities  estab- 
lished by  the  Committee  and  in  accordance 
with  paragraph  (4)  of  this  subsection,  for 
one  trip  abroad  which  includes  travel  to  the 
Soviet  Union  and  which  Is  made  within  five 
years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
title. 

"(2)  Any  successor  in  office  of  an  elected 
official  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection,  and  the  spKJiise  of  such  successor, 
is  eligible,  while  serving  in  such  office  as  a 
successor,  to  be  paid,  in  accordance  with  pri- 
orities established  by  the  Committee  and  in 
accordance  with  paragraph  (4)  of  this  sub- 
section, for  one  trip  abroad  which  Includes 
travel  to  the  Soviet  Union  which  is  made 
within  five  years  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  title. 

"(3)  The  total  number  of  elected  officials 
and  their  successors  eligible  for  payment  for 
travel  under  the  provisions  of  this  title  shall 
not  exceed  one  thousand. 

"(4)  Payment  under  this  section  shall  not 
exceed  the  round  trip  cost  by  air  of  the 
elected  official  and  accompanying  spouse  be- 
tween his  State  of  residence  or  Washington, 
District  of  Columbia,  to  .vny  place  in  the  So- 
viet Union,  the  cost  of  travel  within  the  So- 
viet Union  and  an  aUowance  of  $50  a  day 
for  the  elected  official  not  to  exceed  fourteen 
days  and  $20  a  day  for  an  accompanying 
spouse. 

"(6)  Prior  to  departure  from  the  United 
States  and  In  order  to  receive  a  payment  au- 
thorized by  this  subsection,  each  elected 
offlcial  or  successor  In  office,  and  accompany- 
ing spouse,  shall  receive  a  briefing  about  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  relations  of  the  United 
States  with  the  Soviet  Union.  The  briefing 
shall  be  conducted  by  the  Department  of 
State  after  consultation  and  in  cooperation 
with  the  Committee. 

"(b)  (1)  As  a  part  of  the  program,  the  Sec- 
retary, after  oonsultatlon  with  the  Commit- 
tee, and  with  the  approval  of  the  President, 
may— 

"(A)  pay  for  the  cost  of  arranging  the 
itinerary  of  not  to  exceed  one  thousand  offi- 
cials of  the  Supreme  Soviet,  the  Council  of 
Ministers,  the  Central  Committee  of  the  So- 
viet Union,  the  principal  officials  of  the  con- 
stituent republics  of  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
heads  of  the  governing  bodies  of  the  one 
hundred  largest  cities  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  the  spouses  of  such  officials,  traveling  to 
the  United  States;  and 

"(B)  conclude  any  necessary  arrangement 
with  the  Soviet  Union  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title,  and  such  arrangements 
may  provide,  on  a  reciprocal  basis,  for  the 
payment  of  expenditures  by  the  government 
of  the  nation  where  the  expenditures  are  In- 
curred. 

"(2)  No  travel  to  the  Soviet  Union  by 
elected  officials  under  subsection  (a)  shall 
be  dependent  upon  the  conclusion  of  any 
agreement  or  arrangement  under  this  sub- 
section. 

"Sbc.  204.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  title,  the  Secretary  is  author- 
ized— 


"(1)  to  obtain  the  services  of  experts  and 
consultants  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  section  3109  of  title  5,  United  States  Code; 

"(2)  to  enter  into  contracts  or  other  ar- 
rangements, or  modifications  thereof,  with- 
out legal  consideration,  without  performance 
or  other  bonds,  and  without  regard  to  sec- 
tion 3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (41  U.S.C. 
5)  or  other  provisions  of  law  relating  to  com- 
petitive bidding; 

"(3)  to  make  advance,  progress,  and  other 
payments  deemed  necessary  under  this  title 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  section 
3848  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31  U.S.C.  529) ; 

"(4)  to  furnish  to  the  Committee,  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable,  such  staff,  of- 
fice facilities,  furniture,  equipment,  and  sup- 
plies as  the  Chairman  considers  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  functions  of  the  Committee; 

"(5)  to  determine,  in  consultation  with  the 
Committee,  the  character  of  and  the  neces- 
sity for  obligations  and  expenditures  under 
the  program,  and  the  manner  In  which  they 
shall  be  incurred,  allowed,  and  paid,  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  this  title;  and 

"(6)  to  take  such  other  action  as  may  be 
necessary. 

"Sec.  205.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established 
an  Advisory  Orxmnlttee  on  the  United  States- 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  RepubUcs  PoUtlod 
Exchange  Program. 

"(b)  The  Committee  shall  be  composed  of 
not  to  exceed  five  members  appointed  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(1)  three  Members  of  the  Congress,  ap- 
pointed as  follows: 

"(A)  one  Member  of  the  Senate,  to  be  ap< 
pointed  by  the  President  of  the 'senate; 

"(B)  one  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, to  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives;  and 

"(C)  one  Member  from  either  House  of 
Congress  appointed  by  agreement  of  the 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives;  and 

"(2)  not  to  exceed  two  other  persons, 
chosen  from  among  persons  who  are  (A) 
former  United  States  Ambassadors  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  or  (B)  otherwise  qualified  by 
training  or  experience  as  authorities  with 
respect  to  the  Soviet  Unloo  or  exchanges 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  to  be  appointed  by 
the  President  and  to  serve  at  his  pleasure. 

"(c)  The  Committee  shall  elect  a  Chair- 
man from  among  its  members. 

"(d)  The  Committee  is  authorized  to  adopt 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  it  may  deem 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  authority  con- 
ferred upon  It  by  this  section. 

"(e)  "Hie  Committee  shall  establish  prior- 
ities with  respect  to  payments  to  elected  offi- 
cials for  trips  abroad  under  the  program  and 
shall  consult  with,  and  make  recommenda- 
tions to,  the  Secretary  of  State,  In  connec- 
tion with  the  program,  with  respect  to— 

"(1)  Itineraries,  Interpreters,  the  exchange 
of  currencies,  and  other  related  details  of 
travel  under  such  program; 

"(2)  provisions  to  accommodate  the  per- 
sonal and  professional  Interests  of  persons 
participating  In  the  program; 

"(3)  matters  to  be  covered  In  the  briefing 
administered  by  the  Secretary  under  the  pro- 
gram; and 

"(4)  such  other  matters  as  the  Committee 
deems  necessary  to  conduct  the  program. 

"(f)  The  Committee  shaU  submit  a  report 
three  years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  title  evaluating  the  program,  giving  par- 
ticular attention  to  means  by  which  It  might 
be  Improved,  and  making  such  findings  and 
recommendations  as  it  deems  necessary.  TiM 
Committee  shall  submit  a  final  report  not 
later  than  five  years  after  such  date. 

"Sec.  206.  Unless  legislation  is  enacted  pro- 
viding otherwise,  the  program  shall  termi- 
nate and  the  Committee  shall  cease  to  exist 
ninety  days  after  the  Committee  submits 
Its  final  report. 
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"Sac  307.  In  order  to  carrr  out  thU  title. 
tlier«  Is  autborued  to  be  approprUted  not 
to  exceed  $5,000,000  to  remain  aTall»ble  until 
expended. 

"Sxc.  208.  Tbla  UUe  shaU  take  effect  on  the 
Ut  day  of  February  1971." 

nunLBOB  or  ths  floob 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Donald  Lesh,  a 
member  of  my  staff,  be  permitted  access 
to  the  floor.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER,  'mthout 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  suggest  the  absense  of  a  quonim. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  some  amendments  to  the  pend- 
ing bill.  They  are  technical  amendments. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendments. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendments  be  dis{>ensed  with 
and  that  they  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered;  and.  without 
objection,  the  amendments  will  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

The  amendments  are  as  follows : 

On  page  13,  line  11.  Inaert  after  tbe  word 
"report"  tbe  following:  "to  tlM  President 
and  tbe  Congreae". 

On  page  13.  line  10.  Insert  after  the  word 
"report"  the  following:  "to  the  President 
and  the  Congreaa". 

On  page  IS.  between  lln«a  16  and  17,  Insert 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(g)(1)  Ueznbers  of  the  Committee  who 
are  otherwise  employed  by  the  Pederml  Oov- 
emment  sbAll  serre  without  compensation, 
but  shall  be  reimbursed  for  tniTel.  subsist- 
ence, and  other  neoeasary  expenses  incurred 
by  them  in  carrying  out  the  duties  of  the 
Committee. 

"(3)  Members  of  the  CommlUee  not 
otherwise  employed  by  the  Federal  Oorem- 
ment  shall  receive  compensation  at  the  rate 
of  •  100  per  day  (Including  travel  time)  for 
each  day  they  are  engaged  In  the  perform- 
ance of  their  duties  as  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee and  shall  be  entitled  to  reimburse- 
ment for  travel,  subsistence,  and  other  nec- 
essary expenses  Incurred  by  them  In  carrying 
out  the  duties  of  the  Committee". 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  lAi.  President,  by  way 
of  explanation,  there  are  three  amend- 
ments. One  refers  to  the  reports  of  the 
Advisory  Committee.  It  is  not  quite  clear 
in  the  bill  to  whom  the  reports  will  be 
rendered.  It  merely  states  that  the  re- 
ports, which  will  be  presented  at  the 
end  of  3  years,  and  the  end  of  5  years, 
be  rendered  to  the  President  and  to 
Congress. 

The  other  is  to  make  the  language 
very  clear  that  there  would  be  no  com- 
pensatlcm  to  the  five  members  serving 
on  the  Advisory  Committee,  except  for 
reimbursement  of  expenses,  and  to  en- 


title the  two  experts  on  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion who  would  be  serving  on  the  com- 
mittee to  receive  consultants  fees,  if  that 
is  approved  by  the  State  Department. 

The  third  is  to  change  the  mispelllng 
of  the  word  "arrangement"  on  page  10 
line  12  of  the  bill,  as  reported  by  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee.  The  proper 
spelling  should  be  "arrangements"  to 
correspond  with  the  remainder  of  that 
section. 

The  PRESmiNQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendments  are  consid- 
ered tuid  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
Uke  to  make  a  few  brief  comments,  and 
then  I  shsdl  be  happy  to  yield  the  floor 
or  answer  any  kind  of  question  Senators 
many  have.  Let  me  say  that  this  is  not  a 
complicated  bill.  It  is  one  which  is  sim- 
ple to  a  fault.  It  merely  asks  that  we 
have  exchanges  between  the  leaders  of 
the  Soviet  Government  and  the  Ameri- 
can Government,  that  this  exchange 
take  place  over  a  5-year  period,  and  that 
there  be  a  great  deal  of  flexibility  in 
these  exchanges  so  that  people  can  ar- 
range their  schedules  to  visit  when  It  is 
most  beneficial  to  them  and.  thereby, 
permit  them  to  look  into  areas  of  spe- 
cial interest  on  their  trip. 

If  I  could  characterize  the  bill  In  one 
statement,  and  dte  one  purpose,  it 
would  be  simple:  namely,  to  promote 
better  understanding. 

That  Is  the  purpose  of  the  bill. 

If  we  can  promote  better  understand- 
ing between  the  Soviet  Union,  which  is 
a  super  power,  and  this  country,  which 
is  also  a  super  power,  I  think  we  will 
have  acomplished  a  great  deal,  not  the 
least  of  which  might  be  the  survival  of 
man  on  earth. 

Certainly  the  conflicts  we  have  with 
the  Soviet  Union  In  Europe.  In  the  Mid- 
dle East,  in  Southeast  Asia,  and  in  Asia 
have  been  costly  to  this  Nation  as  well 
as  to  the  Soviet  nation.  Therefore,  if  bet- 
ter understanding  can  decrease  our  costs 
in  this  regard,  the  very  small  expendi- 
ture contained  in  the  bill  will  be  ex- 
tremely worthwhile. 

Mr.  President,  to  communicate  is  the 
beginning  of  understanding.  We  cannot 
commimlcate  with  the  Soviet  Union  if 
we  are  constantly  at  odds  and  logger- 
heads with  them. 

I  can  add  no  more  than  to  mention 
the  cliche,  so  acceptable  in  our  culture 
and  society  today,  that  a  picture  Is  worth 
a  thousand  words. 

If  that  is  true,  then  I  say  a  visit  Is 
worth  a  million  pictures. 

Now  what  people  will  see.  either  in 
the  United  States  or  the  Soviet  Union,  as 
a  result  of  this  exchange,  will  not  all  be 
good.  They  will  see  both  good  and  bad 
in  this  country,  and  we  will  see  good 
and  bad  in  theirs.  But,  what  we  wiU  see 
will  be  real.  This  is  something  that  is 
vitally  important  for  those  who  make  the 
decisions. 

When  I  speak  of  preparation  to  make 
decisions,  I  would  draw  a  comparison  to 
Senators  who  cast  votes  here  on  dams 
which  affect  their  constituents  or  on 
highways  which  affect  their  constituents, 
or  to  committees  that  travel  to  various 


parts  of  the  country  and  to  other  places 
in  the  world  to  make  on-site  inspections. 
I  am  proposing  that  we  make  possible  on- 
site  inspections  in  the  Soviet  Union  In 
a  most  flexible  manner. 

Let  me  simply  reiterate  that  this  is  an 
effort  to  promote  better  understanding 
between  the  two  most  important  peoples 
in  this  world— the  United  States  and 
Russia. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  let  me  say, 
first  of  all.  that  I  have  no  quarrel  with 
the  purpose  of  the  proposal  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska.  I  do,  however,  have  some 
questions  about  the  specific  objectives. 
I  have  reservations  about  the  Govern- 
ment's undertaking  to  imderwrite  the 
cost  of  all  the  proposed  visits  to  Russia. 

Is  this  a  reciprocal  program? 

Are  we  assured  that  the  Russians  will 
reciprocate? 

Will  It  be  so  many  people — 100  or 
1.000 — in  the  next  5  years? 

Is  this  a  one-way  program? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  It  is  one  way  with  re- 
spect to  what  we  are  paying  for.  Wheth- 
er or  not  it  will  be  reciprocal  will  be 
voluntary  on  the  Russian  side.  The  rea- 
son why  the  program  Is  delineated  In 
this  way  is  that,  first,  I  did  not  want 
to  see  our  travel  get  hung  up  on  exten- 
sive negotiations  when  nothing  may  be 
accomplished.  Second,  there  is  a  benefit 
that  accrues  directly  to  Members  of  this 
body  and  members  of  the  political  lead- 
ership of  this  body  In  seeing  what  the 
Soviet  Union  is  really  like,  regardless  of 
whether  the  Russians  come  over  here 
or  not 

I  have  been  assured  by  the  Soviet 
Ambassador  that  there  is  serious  interest 
in  this  proposal  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  There  has  been  a  wrlteup  in  Iz- 
vestia,  which  is  a  semiofflcial  Soviet 
Government  organ,  which  described  the 
proposal  as  a  sound  one.  There  also  have 
been  radio  broadcasts  within  the  Soviet 
Union,  in  which  they  complimented  the 
proposal,  and  said  that  it  was  an  effort 
to  bring  about  better  understanding. 

I  want  to  make  the  point  that  the 
Senator  appears  to  divorce  the  Intent 
and  the  goal.  The  intent  is  the  goal  In 
this  piece  of  legislation.  The  goal  1b 
simply  to  provice  a  vehicle  to  bring 
about  greater  understanding. 

Mr.  DOLE.  With  reference  to  the  cost, 
on  page  10  of  the  bill,  it  sUtes: 

(A)  pay  for  the  coat  of  arranging  the  Itin- 
erary of  not  to  exceed  one  thousand  offi- 
cials of  the  Supreme  Soviet,  the  Council  of 
Ministers,  the  Central  Committee  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  principal  officials  of  the 
constituent  repubUca  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
the  beads  of  the  governing  bodies  of  the  one 
bxindred  largest  cities  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  the  spouses  of  such  officials,  traveling 
to  the  United  SUtes;  and 

Now.  are  they  paying  that  cost  for 
arranging  an  Itinerary  in  Russia? 

BIT.  GRAVEL.  Yes;  they  are.  They 
have  the  capacity  built  right  into  their 
In  tourist  system.  We  do  not  have  a  simi- 
lar system.  What  we  would  have  to  do 
would  be  to  contract  with  some  organiza- 
tion to  provide  the  necessary  logistical 
support  for  Russian  traveling  around  the 
United  States.  They  already  have  an  or- 
ganization that  is  set  up  to  handle  this. 


We  obviously  would  have  to  set  up  some- 
thing similar  to  do  likewise. 

Mr.  DOLE.  What  about  the  cost  of 
that?  I  assume  that  is  a  minor  cost  in 
the  total  program.  We  are  talking  about 
$5  million  over  a  5-year  period;  are  we 
not?  Hence,  I  assume  arranging  an  itin- 
erary would  be  a  small  amount  of  that 
figure? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Very  much  so.  We  are 
probably  talking  in  terms  of  $100,000  or 
less. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Second,  how  many  Amer- 
icans visited  the  Soviet  Union  last  year 
and  how  many  Russians  visited  America 
last  year — 1969?  Are  those  figures 
available? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Yes.  There  has  been  a 
low  average.  Let  me  say  that  It  must  be 
understood  that  we  have  an  outstand- 
ing record  as  a  nation  in  promoting  ex- 
changes with  the  Soviet  Union.  We  have 
averaged  from  500  to  3,000  Americans 
per  year  in  the  UJ3JS  Jl.  It  Is  interesting 
that  last  October  we  sent  the  Duquesne 
University  Tamburltzans.  we  have  wsat 
doctors,  athletes,  actors,  a  whole  host 
of  people  over  there.  But,  for  some  rea- 
son there  is  still  a  fear  of  Junketing.  We 
do  not  send  the  people  who  make  deci- 
sions on  the  ABM.  We  do  not  send  peo- 
ple who  make  decisions  on  the  defense 
of  this  country.  Therefore,  I  think  it  is 
high  time,  within  the  framework  of  the 
exchange  we  have,  that  we  come  forward 
with  some  specific  language  to  permit 
Members  of  Congress  and  the  political 
leaders  in  this  country  to  see  firsthand 
what  the  enemy  Is  like — the  so-called 
enemy. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  think 
that  the  Senator  indicates  we  do  not 
send  these  officials  over  there.  But  am  I 
not  correct  that  under  existing  law  any 
one  of  these  officials  can  be  sent  through 
the  State  Department  on  one  of  these 
trips  and  that  they  are  being  sent?  Gov- 
ernors and  mayors  are  going  on  these 
trips  at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayers,  are 
they  not? 

Mr,  GRAVEL.  Under  existing  law.  In 
the  letter  we  received  from  the  State 
Department,  and  It  is  clear  on  this,  the 
exchange  initiative  must  come  from 
Congress  when  it  deals  with  exchanges 
of  legislators.  If  we  speak  of  mayors, 
obviously  that  exchange  initiative  must 
come  from  the  National  Council  of 
Mayors,  or  for  Governors,  from  the  Gov- 
ernors Conference,  if  they  want  to  go. 
So  that  the  initiative  does  not  lie  with 
the  State  Department.  It  lies  with  the 
elected  oCQclals. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
true;  but  if  they  want  to  go  they  do  go, 
and  they  can  go. 

I  think  the  Senator  will  agree  that 
there  Is  nothing  in  this  bill  that  cannot 
be  done  under  existing  law  but  we  are 
setting  up  a  new  rule  where  they  can 
take  their  families  with  them  and 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Not  their  families;  no. 
They  can  take  their  spouses.  Under  ex- 
isting law,  they  are  not  permitted  to  do 
that  right  now.  We  have  a  framework 
here  imder  which  initiative  can  be  taken, 
and  this  la  what  this  bill  Is.  The  frame- 
work of  the  exchange  is  there,  but  un- 


less someone  steps  forward  and  says,  "I 
am  going  to  organize  a  trip,"  nothing 
will  happen.  This  Is  what  I  am  doing.  I 
am  trying  to  organize  a  trip  for  the  po- 
Utlcal  leaders  of  this  country  so  that  we 
can  know  what  the  enemy  is  like. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Is  that  1,000  over  a  5-year 
period? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Right.  Over  a  5-year 
period. 

Mr.  DOLE.  As  I  understand  it,  about  35 
percent  of  the  Senate  has  visited  Russia 
and  15  percent  of  the  House. 

Any  resourceful  Member  of  Congress 
can  visit  Russia  today  if  he  desires  to 
make  such  a  trip. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Any  resourceful  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  Is  subject  to  the  charge 
of  Junketing,  however. 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  Senator  agrees  that 
charge  would  still  be  made  if  a  Member 
were  to  go  under  this  program? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  No.  Under  this,  he  could 
not  be  charged  with  Junketing,  because 
we  must  first  make  the  intelligent  deci- 
sion that  there  will  be  a  certain  acquisi- 
tion of  knowledge  Involving  travel  to  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Since  this  knowledge  is  so  vital  to  our 
decisions  on  defense  and  on  the  security 
of  the  world,  it  seems  logical.  It  seems 
to  me  to  be  money  well  spent  to  educate 
the  political  leadership  of  this  country 
on  what  our  enemy  is  like. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  subscribe  to  that.  I  have 
been  around  for  about  10  years,  and 
have  made  tripe  to  India,  Israel,  and 
other  places  and  have  been  charged  with 
Junketing. 

We  will  not  eliminate  that  charge  if 
we  pass  an  act  which  would  say  that  we 
go  under  some  program  approved  by 
Congress.  The  same  charge  will  be 
leveled.  That  is  one  of  the  prices  one  pays 
for  being  in  public  service. 

As  I  said  earlier,  if  I  had  a  great  de- 
sire to  go  to  Russia  and  were  resource- 
ful enough,  a  way  could  be  found. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President.  I  went  to 
Russia.  I  was  similarly  resourceful.  I 
went  to  Russia  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
searcliing  the  uses  of  water.  I  picked  up 
some  reports  on  water.  However,  I  wsa 
not  really  too  interested  in  water.  It  was 
an  excuse. 

I  would  rather  be  able  to  say  that  I 
went  to  Russia  for  the  purpose  of  making 
a  better  political  decision  on  public  mat- 
ters, than  have  to  use  water  a^  an  ex- 
cuse to  try  to  satisfy  my  constituents. 

I  would  rather  say  that  I  am  going 
there  because  it  is  Important  that  I  know 
about  that  country. 

There  is  a  built-in  hypocrisy  in  the 
system  If  a  feUow  must  promote  his  trip 
by  using  a  device.  I  would  rather  do  it 
by  straightforward  candor  with  our 
constituency. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  share  that  view.  However, 
being  a  little  realistic,  I  am  not  certain 
what  bill  prescribes  whether  one  studies 
the  water  program  In  Russia  or  differ- 
ent varieties  of  wheat.  How  long  could 
one  visit  Russia  under  the  bill? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  One  could  stay  there  2 
weeks.  If  the  Senator  is  Interested  in 
wheat,  he  could  get  briefings  on  wheat. 
He  could  likewise  get  briefings  on  water 
or  on  defense  matters. 


One  would  not  have  to  stay  there  the 
full  2  weeks.  It  is  that  simple. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Why  limit  it  to  Russia? 
Why  not  provide  for  visiting  other  coun- 
tries? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  personally  would  like 
to  see  the  whole  world,  but  the  whole 
world  does  not  have  thousands  of  mis- 
siles pointed  at  our^country.  Therefore, 
since  the  crux  of  our  problems  around 
the  world  center  around  the  axis  of  the 
United  States  and  U.S.SJI.  in  Europe. 
Southeast  Asia,  and  in  Asia,  it  would 
seem  to  make  good  sense  that  we  make  a 
start  with  that  phase  of  it.  Let  us  say 
that  the  Senator  goes  on  a  Junket 

Mr.  DOLE.  When  some  go,  it  is  a  mis- 
sion and  not  a  Junket. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Travel  to  the  Soviet 
Union  is  not  that  pleasurable  an  expe- 
rience. 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  point  when  some  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  travel,  it  is  a  mission. 
However,  when  others  go,  it  is  a  junket 
And  that  will  not  be  changed  by  passing 
some  legislation. 

I  feel  as  Members  of  Congress  we  are 
dealing  with  the  problems — not  the 
mayors  of  the  cities  of  America  and  not 
the  members  of  the  State  legislatures. 

We  should  be  willing  to  take  what  flak 
we  receive  if  we  travel  abroad  at  Govern- 
ment expense. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  If  the  Senator  had  been 
a  member  of  a  State  legislature  before 
coming  to  Congress,  and  had  visited  the 
Soviet  Union,  would  that  not  have  en- 
abled the  Senator  a  little  better  to  make 
decisions  in  Congress.  Would  not  this 
early  experience  have  been  fruitful  when 
the  Senator  came  to  Washington? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  do  not  beUeve  a  2-week 
visit  would  make  me  an  expert  or  give 
me  more  knowledge,  except  I  could  say 
that  I  visited  Russia  and  had  seen  one 
or  two  areas. 

I  go  back  to  my  State  frequently,  as 
perhaps  the  Senator  does.  There  is  a  lot 
about  Kansas  that  I  still  do  not  know, 
and  I  have  lived  there  all  my  life. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  The  Senator  may  not  be 
an  expert,  but  he  votes  every  day  like 
an  expert  and  has  a  choice  of  equipping 
himself  with  knowledge  or  not  equipping 
himself. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
believe  that  going  to  any  country  as 
large  as  Russia  or  as  small  as  Israel 
would  enable  one  to  learn  enough  to 
give  us  more  guidance  in  voting  in  Con- 
gress. I  do  not  believe  that  it  would  give 
a  mayor  any  more  guidance  in  determin- 
ing a  water  issue  or  whatever  other  issue 
might  be  involved. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  a  mayor 
has  problems  in  getting  Federal  funding 
for  water,  sewers,  and  other  facilities. 
He  has  leadership  for  determining  pri- 
orities. He  can  put  his  shoulder  to  the 
wheel  and  say,  "There  should  be  no 
money  spent  for  defense.  We  should 
spend  it  all  domestically."  But  if  he  has 
some  knowledge  about  the  problems  of 
defense  and  of  our  international  posture 
vis-a-vis  the  Soviet  Union,  then  of  course 
he  might  say,  "A  water  system  Is  good 
for  this  little  town  of  mine.  But  it  is  Just 
as  important  to  have  resources  to  defend 
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our     coimtry     agalDAt     the     supposed 
enemy." 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  Sen- 
ator speaks  of  the  fact  that  when  a  man 
to  elected  to  Congress  he  would  have  a 
good  background.  Suppose  that  a  candi- 
date had  not  served  as  a  mayor,  a  gov- 
ernor, or  a  member  of  the  State  legisla- 
ture. Would  that  mean  that  he  would 
not  be  qualified  to  come  to  Washington 
as  a  Member  of  Congress  and  cast  a  vote 
as  wisely  as  someone  who  has  held  one 
of  those  positions? 

There  may  be  some  good  points  there; 
however,  the  Senator  speaks  about  the 
mayor  having  to  determine  about  the 
problems  of  Federal  aid  funding  from 
Washington. 

I  would  suggest  that  a  trip  to  Wash- 
ington to  attend  the  committee  hearings 
would  enable  him  to  find  out  how  we 
raise  this  money.  It  would  educate  him 
to  the  fact  that  the  money  he  receives 
comes  from  the  States  In  which  he  lives. 

That  might  do  more  good  than  sending 
them  to  Russia.  We  cannot  have  all  this 
many  international  experts.  We  have  too 
many  now.  to  the  point  that  I  am 
confused. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
be  pleased  to  sponsor  a  bill  to  let  them 
come  to  Washington  and  sit  in  on  the 
committee  hearings. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  We  could 
do  it  under  any  other  bill. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  another  seri- 
ous question  is  that  we  propose  to  send 
a  great  number  of  people  to  Russia.  What 
Is  the  rationale  for  taking  a  spouse 
al<Hig — whether  the  husband  or  wife? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Half  of  the  people  in 
this  country  are  women.  We  are  not  talk- 
ing only  about  people  in  the  leadership 
positions,  for  our  wives  have  a  vital  part 
to  play  in  our  society.  If  we  were  just  to 
sexid  men  over  there,  that  would  be  good. 
However.  I  would  rather  broaden  the 
program  to  Include  wives. 

There  is  an  ancillary  benefit.  As  the 
Soviets  reciprocate,  the  wives  of  their 
leaders  can  get  a  glimpse  of  our  Nation 
that  they  would  not  otherwise  have.  I 
think  that  that  view  would  be  most  bene- 
ficial if  it  is  reinjected  into  their  troubled 
society. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  to  broaden 
it  might  have  some  merit.  But  under  the 
proposal  only  1.000.  as  I  iwderstand  it 
would  visit  Russia  In  a  5-year  period. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
hope  that  if  the  program  were  successful. 
that  fact  would  be  reported  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  to  the  Congress.  And  if  it  is 
successful.  It  might  be  expanded. 

If  it  is  not  successful.  I  would  hope 
that  we  in  our  wisdom  would  eliminate 
the  program. 

At  least  we  will  have  made  an  effort. 

If  the  Senator  has  another  suggestion 
how  we  could  implement  better  under- 
standing with  the  Soviet  Union  at  a 
cheaper  price,  I  will  withdraw  my  pro- 
posal and  endorse  his. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
believe  that  is  necessary.  We  already 
hare  many  programs.  We  have  many  peo- 


ple-to-people type  programs.  Almost 
every  year  different  farm  groups,  profes- 
sional groups,  and  civic  groups  go  to 
Russia. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Some  20,000  US.  tourists 
a  year. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Your  proposal  envisions 
about  1.000  here  in  5  years.  It  seems 
that  we  have  a  fair  program  going  now. 
How  many  Russians  came  to  America 
last  year  as  tourists? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  While  that  information 
is  being  obtained,  I  would  like  to  com- 
ment on  the  point  the  Senator  makes, 
and  I  think  it  Is  a  good  one.  Let  me 
start  with  the  agreement  Just  signed  in 
February  with  the  Soviet  Union  on  ex- 
changes. I  am  reading  from  the  docu- 
ment which  was  signed  on  February  10, 
an  agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union  on 
exchanges  in  the  scientific,  technical, 
educational,  cultural,  and  other  fields. 

The  political  leadership  of  this  country 
is  one  of  the  other  fields.  The  exchange 
agreement  makes  a  precise  determina- 
tion of  categories.  These  will  cost  almost 
$2.8  million  in  this  fiscal  year  and  they 
include  such  areas  as  science  and  tech- 
nology, medical  science,  education,  per- 
forming arts,  publications,  exhibits,  cul- 
tural programs,  and  athletics. 

I  do  not  believe  the  State  Department 
has  a  low  opinion  of  the  leadership  of 
this  country.  The  political  leadership  of 
this  co'mtry  Is  important  enough  to  give 
it  extra  emphasis.  If  it  is  important  for 
athletes  to  be  sent  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
how  Important  is  it  for  the  person  who 
casts  the  deciding  vote  on  the  ABM,  cost- 
ing billions  of  dollars? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  am  not  certain  I  under- 
stand the  relevance  of  voting  on  the  ABM 
nnd  going  to  Russia.  But  It  occurs  to  me — 
and  I  say  this  in  all  sincerity — that  a 
Member  of  Congress  who  has  a  great  in- 
terest in  Russia  could  go  there  and  could 
properly  go  there.  I  do  not  say  it  de- 
meanlngly.  Perhaps  he  should  visit  every 
country  since  almost  every  country  re- 
ceives foreign  aid  from  us.  But  what 
about  Red  China  and  those  who  are  a 
bigger  threat  to  our  society  than  Rus- 
sia? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  will  not  debate  wheth- 
er China  is  a  bigger  threat;  that  is  not 
the  issue. 

This  Is  one  humble  small  step  to  cre- 
ate a  little  understanding.  If  it  is  the 
Senator's  argiunent  that  we  should  not 
take  little  steps  but  big  steps.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  a  good  argument.  Is  that  the 
Senator's  point? 

Mr.  DOLE.  No.  I  have  been  here  for 
only  a  short  time,  but  know  that  many 
Members  visit  foreign  countries. 

So  far  as  Members  of  Congress  are 
concerned  we  have  the  privilege  now  to 
visit  other  countries  at  taxpayers'  ex- 
pense. Most  Members  of  Congress  who 
visit  other  countries  work  hard  and  re- 
turn with  valuable  information.  We  do 
not  need  a  new  instrumentality  in  my 
opinion. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  think  we  travel  now 
through  a  slight  hyprocrisy.  The  Sen- 
ator has  his  own  views,  but  I  am  calling 
for  a  straightforward,  above-the-board 
approach.  If  a  Member  of  Congress  wants 
to  go  to  the  Soviet  Unkm.  to  look  at 


wheat,  he  can  do  so.  But  I  would  rather 
say  the  reason  that  we  should  have  ex- 
changes is  because  we  need  greater  un- 
derstanding between  these  super  powers, 
and  that  is  reason  enough. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  agree  with  the  rhetoric 
but  am  not  certain  a  2-week  visit, 
would  be  very  useful,  in  all  sincerity. 

There  is  really  no  need  for  this  legis- 
lation. Perhaps  it  might  give  a  cloak  of 
"ofRclality"  for  some(»ie  going  to  Russia. 
Members  of  Congress  who  travel  abroad 
know  they  are  subject  to  some  political 
risk  but  most  of  them  do  so  with  good 
intentions  and  return  with  valuable  in- 
formation for  their  committees  or  Con- 
gress. 

In  talking  about  the  mayors — and  I 
do  not  know  whether  It  is  10,  20.  or  how 
many  more,  and  those  who  serve  in  State 
legislatures.  When  It  comes  to  voting  on 
problems  affecting  Russia,  certainly  they 
are  not  directly  involved.  But  how  many 
(>eople  does  Russia  send  here? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  Senator  from  Alaska 
has  the  floor. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President.  I 
desire  to  report  to  both  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  and  the  Senator  from  Kansas  it 
is  my  understanding  that  only  a  few 
hundred,  perhaps  less  than  200  citizens 
of  the  Soviet  Union  visited  this  country 
last  year. 

Mr.  DOLE.  There  were  very  few. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  know  this  ad- 
ministration is  very  wisely  proceeding  to 
try  to  encoiirage  more  visitors  from  the 
Soviet  Union  to  come  to  our  country  and 
to  promote  more  visits  on  our  part  to 
the  Soviet  Union. 

My  views  on  this  legislation  are  in  con- 
flict with  the  views  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kansas.  It  seems  to  me 
this  is  a  very  meritorious  legislative  pro- 
posal. I  know  that  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  has  strong  feelings  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

May  I  say  I  hold  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  in  high  admiration.  He  and  I 
both  served  in  World  War  n  in  the  same 
area.  The  Senator  from  Ksuisas  had  a 
very  distinguished  Army  career.  I  served 
in  northern  Italy  with  the  45th  Infantry 
Division.  Perhaps  I  was  the  most  fright- 
ened American  soldier  to  land  at  Anzlo 
beachhead.  I  know  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Kansas  was  in  the 
10th  Mountain  Division  serving  with 
great  distinction  In  combat  in  northern 
Italy. 

It  Is  rather  surprising  to  me  that  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  takes  such  a  dim 
view  of  permitting  some  Members  of 
Congress  and  their  wives  to  visit  the 
Soviet  Union  and  have  this  opportunity, 
when  the  fact  Is — and  every  veteran  of 
World  War  n  should  know  this — ^in 
World  War  n  the  Soviet  Union  was  our 
ally.  I  wonder  where  we  would  have  been 
in  1944  and  1945  without  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  Russians  suffered  a  loss  of  7,500,- 
000  military  officers  and  men  killed  In 
combat.  An  additional  3.000.000  officers 
and  men  later  died  of  woimds.  Twenty 
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million  Russians  were  killed  during  the 
period  when  the  armies  of  Hitler  had 
taken  over  vast  territories  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  In  addition  to  that,  1,050,000 
Russian  Jews  were  exterminated  by 
Hitler's  supermen.  Our  allies,  the  Soviet 
Union,  suffered  a  loss  of  31,000,000  men. 
women,  and  children  in  World  War  n 
as  allies  of  the  United  States  and  of 
Great  Britain  and  France  in  that  war 
and.  of  that  number.  10,500.000  were 
killed  in  combat. 

How  many  more  Americans  would 
have  been  killed  in  World  War  II  with- 
out the  Riisslans?  Except  for  the  might 
of  the  Soviet  offensive  that  finally  re- 
lieved Leningrad  and  hurled  back  the 
Nazi  Invaders,  World  War  n  would 
never  have  ended  as  it  did  in  1945. 
At  tlie  present  time  our  ally  Canada, 
our  ally  the  United  Kingdom,  and  our 
ally  West  Germany  are  trading  exten- 
sively with  the  Soviet  Union.  We  have 
been  trying  to  get  our  noses  imder  the 
tent  a  little  in  that  way.  while  our  allies 
in  France  are  profiting  hugely. 

In  the  last  2  years  Canada  sold  more 
than  400.000.000  bushels  of  wheat  to 
Communist  China.  Very  definitely  I  wiU 
say  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kansas,  who  is  a  much-decorated  veter- 
an from  World  War  II,  that  I  dispute  100 
percent  his  statement  that  mainland 
China  is  a  threat,  more  of  a  threat  to 
the  United  States  than  the  Soviet  Union. 
How  could  it  be  a  threat?  It  has  no  air 
power  of  any  consequence.  It  has  an 
obsolescent  submarine  fleet.  It  has  no 
surface  navy  whatsoever,  except  10,000 
Jimks.  It  could  not  possibly  endanger 
this  coimtry. 

I  know  the  John  Birch  Society  is  very 
strong  in  Kansas.  I  regret  to  state 
it  is  very  strong  in  Ohio 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield,  we  do  not  have  any  in 
Kemsas.  Maybe  they  moved  to  Ohio. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Maybe  they  did. 
Now  they  cannot  use  the  silly  slogan 
"Impeach  Earl  Warren"  any  more.  That 
is  outmoded.  Now  they  talk  about  a 
"monolithic  Commtmlst  conspiracy." 
that  the  Chinese,  with  their  nuclear  ca- 
pacity, could  conquer  the  world.  Why, 
the  Soviet  Union  has  withdrawn  divi- 
sions from  around  East  Germany.  It 
has  a  common  border  of  4.460  miles  with 
Red  China.  That  is  where  Chinese  sol- 
diers have  been  engaged  in  the  last  year 
in  some  striiggles,  because  it  is  appar- 
ent the  Soviet  Union  seeks  to  regain 
from  mainland  China  some  of  the  ter- 
ritory that  was  taken  from  the  Soviet 
Union  at  the  end  of  World  War  n. 

Furthermore,  and  very  definitely,  the 
Soviet  Union,  with  its  tremendous  nu- 
clear power,  could  destroy  all  the  nu- 
clear installations  in  mainland  China 
in  a  short  time. 

May  I  say  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  ,  that  It  is  en- 
tirely appropriate  thf  t  legislation  to  es- 
tablish a  political  exchange  program 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  should  be  before  the  Senate  today. 
For  today.  United  States  and  Soviet  ne- 
gotiators are  engaged  in  strategic  arms 
limitations  talks  at  Vienna — talks  which 
could  mark  a  turning  point  in  history. 


S.  3127.  introduced  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alaska,  is  fully  in 
the  spirit  of  the  SALT  talks.  This  bill 
is  a  strong  positive  statement  that  cru- 
cial areas  exist  in  which  the  Interests  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
coincide,  and  it  would  be  helpful  to  have 
visitations  by  Members  of  Congress  and 
their  wives  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  President,  since  the  first  atomic 
bomb  was  exploded  in  August  1943,  man- 
kind has  lived  precariously  under  what 
the  late,  great  President  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy described  as  "a  nuclear  sword  of 
Damocles." 

The  armaments  race  between  the  ma- 
jor powers  continues  unabated. 

The  only  armament  race  in  the  world 
that  amounts  to  anything,  and  that  is 
terrifying,  is  the  armaments  race  between 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States. 

The  insane  nuclear  arms  and  missile 
race  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  has  brought  all  mankind 
nearer  the  possibility  of  total  destruction. 
Many  of  these  armaments  systems  are 
obsolete  before  they  even  reach  com- 
pletion. 

I  am  very  happy  that  I  voted  against 
the  ABM.  It  is  obsolete.  Now  we  are 
going  to  be  asked  to  provide  funds  for 
further  deployment  of  it.  Of  course,  it 
has  never  been  truly  tested.  It  is  Just 
squandering  billions  of  dollsu^  of  the 
taxpayer's  money,  without  promoting 
our  safety. 

The  emphasis  may  change  from  bombs 
to  missiles,  from  missiles  to  antimissiles, 
but  the  armaments  race  continues  be- 
tween this  nation  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
Hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars  and  rubles 
are  wasted  on  the  seemingly  insatiable 
demands  of  militarists  of  both  nations 
for  more  and  more  weapons. 

Here  is  a  good  manifestation  that  we 
want  our  people  to  know  more  about  the 
Soviet  Union  and  we  are  willing  to  have 
people  from  the  Soviet  Union  come  over 
and  visit  us.  m  other  visitors  from  other 
nations  come  here.  They  come  from 
Spain  and  elsewhere  to  our  country. 

Mr.  President,  much  of  the  failure  to 
end  this  dangerous  rivalry  can  be  traced 
to  misimderstanding  and  mutual  dis- 
trust. An  exchsuige  of  travel  by  United 
States  and  Soviet  officials  would  help 
promote  understanding,  and  under- 
standing breeds  tnist. 

I  do  not  have  any  use  for  extremists. 
I  have  no  use  for  leftwlng  extremists 
or  for  the  lunatic  fringe  on  the  right, 
such  as  the  Young  Americans  for  Free- 
dom and  the  "Birchsaps".  which  are  bet- 
ter financed  than  any  ragtag  extremists 
to  the  left.  But  neither  of  them  cut  any 
figure,  nor  should  they  cut  a  figure. 
They  make  a  lot  of  noise,  and  that  Is 
about  all. 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  his  legislative  proposal  for 
an  exchange  of  travel  by  United  States 
and  Soviet  officials,  permitting  visitors 
from  the  Soviet  Union  to  travel  through- 
out the  United  States,  just  as  nationals 
from  Spain  and  other  countries  come 
here.  That  would  not  only  bring  money 
into  the  coffers  of  businessmen  and 
farmers,  but  would  promote  understand- 
ing; and  it  is  imderstanding  that  breeds 


trust.  It  breeds  trust  in  our  personal  lives. 
It  breeds  trust  between  nations. 

I  hope  the  proposed  legislation  of  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  will  be  passed  in 
the  Senate  this  afternoon,  because  I  be- 
lieve it  will  be  another  contribution  to 
the  cause  of  world  peace. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  colleague  for  his  helpful  comments. 

I  ask  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kansas  if  perhaps  we  could  take  a  dif- 
ferent approach.  I  am  not  sure  the  Sen- 
ator opposes  this  bill.  I  caimot  quite  put 
my  grip  on  what  he  does  oppose,  because 
his  logic  and  argument  have  moved,  ap- 
parently, from  the  point  that  the  bill 
does  not  do  enough  to  the  other  side.  Per- 
haps if  the  Senator  could  phrase  his 
opposition  as  succinctly  as  possible  we 
could  find  a  way  here  to  arrive  at  some 
agreement. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  permit  me  to  respond  briefly 
to  the  Senator  from  Ohio?  I  appreciate 
his  kind  words.  Let  me  hasten  to  add 
that  I  am  not  opposed  to  foreign  travel 
by  Members  of  Congress. 

But  upon  becoming  a  Member  of 
Congress,  when  you  go  somewhere,  you 
are  subject  to  criticism.  I  am  not  op- 
posed to  the  basic  premise  that  Members 
of  Congress  should  travel  overseas.  They 
should.  But  this  bill  Is  not  going  to  add 
anything. 

It  is  not  necessary  insofar  as  Members 
of  Congress  are  concerned,  and,  frankly, 
I  do  not  believe  the  Federal  Government 
should  be  picking  up  the  tab  for  State 
legislators  and  municipal  officials.  They 
have  the  taxing  authority  in  their  States 
and  cities.  Perhaps  we  could  arrange 
their  itenereoies,  but  I  do  not  b^eve  at 
this  time  that  we  should  undertake  such 
further  spending. 

As  far  as  Members  of  Congress  are 
concerned,  this  Is  totally  imnecessary. 
There  is  not  a  Member  of  this  body  who 
could  not  go  to  Russia  tomorrow  or  next 
week,  if  he  wanted  to.  It  would  not  be 
on  the  basis  of  some  political  junket  but 
for  a  good  purpose,  and  he  would  be  ex- 
pected to  bring  back  a  report  to  his  col- 
leagues. 

Nonetheless  this  legislation  is  not  nec- 
essary, and  it  does  not  add  a  thing. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
address  myself  to  that  one  problem.  If  a 
Senator  wishes  to  go  to  Russia,  he  has 
no  way  to  go  unless  his  committee  chair- 
man will  give  him  permission.  There  is 
now  nothing  on  the  books  that  permits 
a  Senator  to  go  to  the  Soviet  Union  at 
will. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  have  not  explored  the 
matter  In  detail. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  The  Senator  said  Con- 
gressmen can  go  now.  I  say  they  cannot 
go  now,  unless  they  go  to  their  commit- 
tee chairmen  and  ask  them  for  the 
money  to  let  them  go. 

Mr.  DOLE.  We  do  not  have  a  blank 
check,  but  we  are  not  unduly  hampered. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Well,  we  cannot  go.  We 
have  to  ask  someone. 

Mr.  DOLE.  We  could  spend  oiu"  own 
money.  Perhaps  the  alternative  should 
be  considered  more  frequently. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Why  pay  Congressmen 
at  all.  then  if  that  logic  is  pursued? 
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Mr.  DOLE.  There  are  foundations  and 
other  sources  of  funds  If  one  has  a  good 
reason. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  So  I  xmderstand  the 
point  the  Senator  is  malcjng  is  that  we 
must  go  hat  in  hand  to  the  Ford  Foun- 
dation as  UJS.  Senators,  and  say,  "Say. 
send  me  to  the  Soviet  Union  so  I  can  find 
out  what  our  enemy  is  like?" 

Mr.  DOLE.  We  have  the  resources.  It 
might  take  a  day  or  so  to  work  out  the 
arrangements. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Will  the  Senator  define 
the  resources  for  me,  so  we  can  pin  this 
down? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  do  not  know  how  much 
the  taxpayers  paid  last  year  for  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  visit  foreign  coun- 
tries, and  do  not  criticize  those  Members 
who  did  travel,  but  I  believe  there  are 
already  sufficient  programs  available. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Where  are  these  pro- 
grams, specifically,  so  we  can  find  out? 

Mr.  DOLE.  If  the  Senator  wants  to  go 
to  South  Vietnam,  for  example.  I  suggest 
he  call  the  Defense  Department. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  So  It  depends  on  Melvln 
Laird  whether  or  not  a  U.S.  Senator  can 
go  to  Vietnam;  is  that  what  the  Senator 
is  saying? 

Mr.  DOLE.  No;  not  necessarily. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  How  else  can  we  do  it? 

Mr.  DOLE.  We  can  talk  with  our  com- 
mittee chairmen. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  So  then  you  have  to  talk 
to  your  committee  chairman. 

Mr.  DOLE.  What  is  so  burdensome 
about  talking  to  your  committee  chair- 
man? Does  the  Senator  want  to  set  up 
an  entirely  new  bureaucracy  to  authorize 
these  trips? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  What  new  buneaucrmcy 
Is  set  up? 

Mr.  DOLE.  There  is  a  committee  au- 
thorized in  the  bill  that  determines 
priorities. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  A  five-man  advisory 
committee. 

Mr.  DOLE.  So  it  Is  a  question  of  wheth- 
er you  go  to  that  committee  or  your 
present  committee. 

BCr.  GRAVEL.  A  Senator  does  not  have 
to  go  to  that  committee.  He  Just  indi- 
cates he  wants  to  go.  Then  it  becomes  a 
question  of  setting  priorities. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Anyone  who  wants  to  go? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  would  imagine  so— 
anyone  eligible.  I  do  not  see  any  impedi- 
ment, if  the  money  is  there. 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  committee  would  only 
authorize  the  trips? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  The  Senator  said  the 
money  Is  there.  Are  those  counterpart 
funds? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  No;  It  is  straight  fimd- 
ing. 

Mr.  MURPHY,  Do  we  have  counterpfut 
funds  In  the  Soviet  Union? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  No;  we  do  not. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Why  not?  We  certain- 
ly should  have  a  balance  there.  After 
all  we  have  done  for  them. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Maybe  if  we  had  this 
kind  of  program,  where  we  went  and 


developed     some     understanding,     we 
might  get  some  of  our  money  back. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  If  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  would  not  get  to  emotional 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  am  not  emotional. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  He  might  understand 
that  I  have  been  Involved  In  these  ex- 
change matters  going  back  to  the  Eisen- 
hower administration. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  realize  that.  I  consider 
the  Senator  from  California  a  good 
friend  of  mine.  I  am  not  emotional, 
though  I  have  deep  affection  for  him. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Let  me  finish,  please. 
I  did  not  intend  to  imply  that  the  Sena- 
tor was  getting  upset.  I  have  had  some 
experience  in  these  matters,  in  the  cul- 
tural exchange  programs,  and  world's 
fairs,  and  the  like — and  have  watched 
the  progress  of  these  matters  over  the 
years.  I  sat  as  an  adviser  on  the  ex- 
change of  motion  pictures,  years  ago. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Were  those  good  ex- 
changes? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  No;  not  for  the  Unit- 
ed States  of  America.  We  always  got  the 
worst  of  it. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Why? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Because  it  was  usual- 
ly managed  out  of  the  State  Department 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Your  administration 
Just  concluded  an  agreement  that  all  we 
have  to  do  is  take  the  initiative  to  im- 
plement our  part  of  it. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Do  not  blame  the  State  Department  on 
me.  The  State  Department  is  a  continu- 
ing body  that  I  have  been  watching 
closely  for  a  period  of  40  years.  Since 
way  back,  I  was  Shirley  Temple's  grand- 
father, I  have  been  studying  the  prob- 
\etas  of  the  State  Department.  There  are 
many  times  that  I  agree  with  what  they 
do,  but  there  are  also  many  times  that  I 
am  in  complete  disagreement.  I  would 
think  that  the  record  would  prove,  since 
there  are  presently  so  many  problems 
around  the  world,  that  my  Judgment  may 
be  pretty  good  and  may  even  be  better 
than  theirs  in  some  areas. 

With  regard  to  the  cultural  exchange, 
for  an  instance,  we  go  forward  as  an 
open  society  and  send  some  people  to 
Moscow.  They  come  forward,  as  a  closed 
society,  and  do  not  send  anybody  any- 
place, whether  It  Is  a  water  polo  player— 
a  hockey  player,  a  soccer  player,  or  what- 
ever, without  poUtical  overtones  and 
control. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  WiU  the  Senator  yield  at 
that  point? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Let  me  finish,  please. 
In  1933, 1  believe  It  was,  my  first  such  ex- 
perience was  with  a  water  polo  team, 
which  came  to  New  York  and  played  at 
the  New  York  Athletic  Club. 
Mr.  GRAVEL.  What  year  was  that? 
Mr.  MURPHY.  I  think  in  1933.  In  cul- 
tural exchanges  I  have  had  experience. 
I  was  a  director  of  the  Hollywood  Bowl 
when  the  Bolshol  came  there  to  dance, 
a  wonderful  group  of  youngsters,  but 
with  them  there  Is  always  the  overseer, 
the  fellow  in  the  background,  the  polit- 
ical commissar.  There  Is  always  that  ter- 
rible control.  If  we  could  ever  get  an  ex- 
change on  the  true  basis  of  people  to 
people,  without  the  governmental  con- 


trol. I  would  be  for  it.  And  I  think  great 
progress  could  be  achieved. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Is  the  Senator  saying 
I  am  not  doing  enough  with  this  pro. 
posal? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  No;  I  did  not  say  that 
I  have  not  heard  the  whole  proposal.  But 
if  It  is  like  the  whole  group  of  proposals 
that  I  have  watched  over  the  years,  I  am 
afraid  I  must  oppose  it. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  would  hope  the  Sena- 
tor would  read  It  before  he  decides  to 
oppose  It; 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  have  read  It  I  read  it 
during  limch. 

It  is  my  concern  that  here  we  are  pro- 
posing to  spend  more  money  for  ques- 
tionable purposes.  I  think  if  the  Senator 
wants  to  go  to  Moscow,  he  could  have  it 
arranged  through  the  Department  of 
State. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  The  Senator  Just  indi- 
cated the  Department  of  State  is  really 
not  a  good  agency  to  do  this  with. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  That  has  nothing  to  do 
with  their  policy  capability. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Does  the  Senator  want 
to  leave  it  up  to  the  State  Department, 
to  decide  for  Members  of  Congress? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  No 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  What  I  am  proposinff  is 
to  provide  the  initiative  for  us  to  make 
the  decision. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  think  that  Is  fine,  and 
I  intend  to  make  my  own  decision  on  this 
matter,  and  that  is  why  I  shall  vote 
against  the  measure,  because  I  think  It 
requires  more  than  the  individual  de- 
cision of  a  Senator  or  Congressman.  I 
think  based  on  my  experience,  there  have 
been  too  many  Junkets,  too  many  tax- 
payers' dollars  spent  on  unnecessary 
trips,  and  I  shall  have  more  to  say  about 
that  later  in  the  session.  In  general.  I 
think  that  we  have  the  clear  record,  and 
I  think  there  is  a  preponderance  of  the 
evidence,  that  there  are  too  many  un- 
necessary trips. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Is  this  a  Junket  In  the 
Senator's  regard?  As  he  views  it.  would 
this  be  a  Junket? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  think  this  is  a  possi- 
bility, it  might  be  used  as  a  Junket 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Would  the  Senator  have 
a  suggestion  as  to  how  we  could  increaae 
better  tmderstandlng  between  these  two 
super  powers? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Yes.  I  tWnk  we  should 
begin  to  deal  in  realities,  and  stop  deal- 
ing in  theory.  We  have  a  meeting  now  go- 
ing on  in  Helsinki,  and  we  have  been 
meeting  in  Paris  for  the  last  18  months 
with  one  of  their  satellites,  at  which  we 
spent  8  or  10  weeks  deciding  on  the  shape 
of  the  table. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  What  does  the  Senator 
recommend? 

Mr.  MX7RPHY.  I  am  not  recommend- 
ing. I  am  Just  objecting  to  the  Senator's 
proposal.  The  Senator  recommended,  and 
I  objected  to  his  proposal  and  shall  vote 
against  it. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  yield. 

Bir.  DOLE.  The  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia put  his  finger  on  the  problem.  This 
is  entitled  an  exchange  program.  What 
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assurance  do  we  have  that  there  will  be 
an  exchange?  Last  year  about  20,000 
Americans  visited  Russia,  and  200  Rus- 
sians visited  America. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Actually,  there  were 
about  600  Russians  who  ccune  here 
under  all  programs,  not  200.  but  the  Sen- 
ator is  correct,  the  proportion  is  very 
much  out  of  whack.  But  there  is  no  other 
way,  unless  we  offer  to  exchange.  To  In- 
sist on  equtd  numbers  Is  to  disregard  the 
fact  that  there  is  a  benefit  in  our  seeing 
the  U.S.S.R.  for  ourselves.  Having  such 
knowledge  would  be  beneficial  to  us. 

Of  coiu-se.  if  the  Soviets  come  over  here 
and  see  the  United  States,  there  Is  a 
great  deal  of  benefit  in  their  acquiring 
knowledge,  also.  But  we  cannot  treat 
them  like  schoolchildren  and  say,  "You 
have  got  to  come  and  see  that  we  are 
powerful  people:  you  have  got  to  come 
and  see  that  capitalism  is  not  djring.  but 
that  it  Is  doing  the  best  Job  possible  fox 
the  people." 

All  we  can  do  is  set  up  the  vehicle  to 
permit  them  to  come  over.  If  we  go  over 
there  in  certain  numbers,  and  they  do 
not  want  to  do  it,  obviously  they  will  not 
dolt 

Mr.  DOLE.  It  is  probably  not  quite  that 
simple,  but  we  have  no  assurance  they 
will  reciprocate;  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  The  other  approach,  of 
course.  Is  to  negotiate,  and  then  we  get 
into  the  great  problem  of  rhetoric  be- 
tween our  State  Department  and  their 
Foreign  Office,  and  much  time  may  be 
lost  there. 

Certainly,  we  In  the  Soiate  can  make 
an  Intelligent  decision  as  to  whether  or 
not  it  is  beneficial  to  us  to  have  some  di- 
rect knowledge  of  the  Soviet  Union.  It 
cannot  be  that  hard  a  decision. 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  is  probably  the  key 
weakness. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  want  to  make 
this  observation.  One  reason  why  so  few 
nationals  from  other  countries  visit  the 
United  States — that  goes  for  Spain  and 
other  countries,  as  well  as  the  Soviet 
Union — is  that  until  the  last  couple  of 
months,  our  State  Department  has  made 
it  too  difficult,  and  there  has  been  too 
much  redtape  Involved  and  too  many 
restrictions  on  people  entering  from 
other  nations.  We  should  be  thankful 
that  some  slight  amount  of  sense  Is  com- 
ing Into  the  heads  of  some  of  the  bureau- 
crats in  the  State  Department,  and  they 
are  now  making  it  somewhat  easier  for 
foreign  nationals  to  visit  this  cotmtry. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Utah. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to  sup- 
port both  the  bill  before  us — S.  3127 — and 
the  principle  which  it  supports. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
for  his  initiative  in  bringing  this  matter 
before  the  Senate  and  for  his  defense  of 
it  on  the  fioor.  We  most  certainly  need  a 
leader  exchange  program  with  the  Soviet 
Union  for  Government  officials  of  both 
coimtries. 

As  the  Senator  from  Alaska  has 
pointed  out,  it  is  somewhat  strange  that 
while  we  are  voting  more  than  one-half 


of  our  budget  dollars  each  year  for  de- 
fense, only  a  handful  of  Congressmen 
have  actually  visited  the  Soviet  Union, 
the  coimtry  from  whom  this  vast  defense 
program  is  primarily  designed  to  protect 
us.  We  continue,  year  after  year,  to  pro- 
vide billions  of  dollars  for  defense — 
often,  because  of  our  concern,  for  highly 
questionable  experimental  programs — 
while  many  of  us  have  never  gotten  first- 
hand any  feeling  about  the  political 
structiure  or  philosophy  which  is  taking 
such  an  enormous  amoimt  from  oiv  Na- 
tional TreasiUT.  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  that  were  we 
directing  even  one-tenth  of  this  amount 
into  clearing  our  slums,  or  establishing 
new  national  parks  and  recreation  areas, 
or  constructing  reclamation  dams,  many 
Members  of  both  Houses  would  be  mak- 
ing onslte  Inspections  before  committing 
themselves  to  such  large  expenditxu«s  of 
Federal  funds. 

I  have  been  twice  to  the  Soviet  Union 
on  Senate  missions,  and  in  both  in- 
stances, I  was  Immeasurably  rewarded 
by  a  greater  understanding  of  the  Rus- 
sian people  and  their  leaders,  and  by  a 
greater  insight  Into  their  thinking.  In 
both  Instances,  also,  the  missions  were 
fruitful  in  that  we  brought  back  to  the 
United  States  technical  and  other  In- 
formation which  has  been  useful  to  us. 

Dm-lng  the  recess  between  the  first  and 
second  session  of  the  86  Congress.  I  was 
the  chairman  of  a  Senate  special  com- 
mittee sent  to  inspect  the  power  re- 
sources of  the  Soviet  Union.  The  other 
Members  were  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mr.  MusKiE)  and  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Omening) .  We  were  accom- 
panied by  eight  experts  in  the  power 
field,  and  we  traveled  more  than  12.500 
miles  in  the  Soviet  Union,  inspecting  11 
dams,  four  hydroelectric  institutes,  four 
construction  towns,  a  generator  manu- 
facturing plant,  a  thermal  station,  a 
power  substation.  Lake  Baikal — a  natural 
lake  reservoir  in  Siberia  which  stores 
more  water  than  all  five  of  the  Great 
Lakes  combined — a  collective  farm,  a 
state  farm,  and  a  school.  The  report 
we  made  to  the  Senate — "Relative  Water 
and  Power  Resource  Developments  in  the 
U.S.S.R.,  and  the  U.S.A." — Is  still  con- 
sidered authoritative  in  the  field.  It  pro- 
vided basic  information  on  where  Russia 
was  in  the  development  of  power  re- 
sources in  relation  to  the  United  States, 
and  outlined  some  technology  and  meth- 
ods the  country  was  using  which  added 
to  our  own  knowledge  in  several  fields. 

Early  in  the  sunamer  of  1962.  in  ex- 
change for  the  Senate  delegation,  a 
group  of  Russian  technical  experts 
visited  dams  in  the  United  States.  At 
that  time  the  Deputy  Minister  of  Power 
Stations,  Peter  Neporozhnl,  presented  to 
me.  as  chairman  of  the  American  group 
which  had  visited  Russia,  a  book  which 
had  Just  come  off  the  press  in  the 
U.S.SJl..  "Large  Dams  of  the  UJ8.S.R." 

This  book  provided  a  description  of  the 
55  largest  dams  in  that  country,  which 
are  representative  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  water  resources  program  in  the 
U.SJiJt.  and  the  technological  level  of 
Soviet  engineers  In  the  field  of  dam  de- 
signing and  construction.   This   docu- 


ment was  translated  by  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation,  and  authorized  for 
publication  as  Senate  Document  88:27  by 
a  resolution  I  presented.  It  has  immeas- 
urably increased  our  own  technical 
knowledge  in  the  field. 

I  returned  to  the  Soviet  Union  during  a 
congressional  recess  in  the  summer  of 
1968  as  one  of  two  representatives  of  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee  at  the 
Seventh  Plenary  Meeting  of  the  World 
Power  Conference.  The  distinguished 
minority  leader.  Senator  Scorr,  was  the 
other  representative.   ' 

This  gave  me  an  opporttmlty  to  return 
to  a  nimiber  of  the  hydro  and  thermal 
power  generating  plants  and  to  see  the 
work  done  by  the  Soviet  Union  in  long 
line  transmission  of  power,  as  well  as  to 
visit  again  some  of  the  great  hydro  power 
dams  which  were  imder  construction  on 
my  first  visit,  but  which  had  been 
completed. 

This  trip  was  rewarding  because  of 
the  technical  information  which  I  re- 
ceived on  such  topics  as  national  survesm 
of  fuel  and  energy  resomxes,  develop- 
ments and  Improvements  of  electric 
power  stations,  new  methods  of  produc- 
ing electricity,  and  consmner  installa- 
tions and  the  methods  of  their  improve- 
ment/ 

It  so  happened  that  while  Senator 
Scott  smd  I  were  in  the  Soviet  Union 
one  of  the  great  tragedies  of  our  times 
occurred — the  movement  of  Russian 
troops  into  Czechoslavakia.  We  used 
every  means  available  to  us  to  deplore 
the  action,  and  I  made  a  r^Mrt  to  the 
Senate  on  this  aspect  of  my  Soviet  ex- 
perience upon  my  return. 

I  can  say  without  hesitation  that  both 
of  my  trips  to  the  Soviet  Union  were  well 
worth  the  time  and  effort  which  went 
into  them — that  I  am  better  equipped 
to  Jtidge  and  to  vote  on  Issues  relating 
to  this  country's  relations  with  the  So- 
viet Union,  and  to  look  to  the  future. 

The  bill  before  us  would  send  many 
more  of  oiu-  elected  UJS.  officials  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  bring  many  of  their 
leaders  to  oiu*  shores.  It  would  be  peo- 
ple-to-people and  leader-to-leader,  at 
its  best.  We  all  know  the  value  of  per- 
sonal contacts  in  improving  imderstand- 
ing  between  nations.  This  bill  would  im- 
prove relations  at  a  most  important  and 
strategic  level.  Therefore,  I  support  the 
bill  and  urge  that  it  ptiss. 

I  can  say,  without  hesitation,  that 
one  gains  by  firsthand  visit  to  any  coun- 
try. I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas and  the  Senator  from  California  that 
it  is  always  valuable  to  go  and  see  for 
oneself.  I  think,  that  particularly  since 
the  world  is  now  divided  largely  into  two 
camps,  the  one  that  seems  to  be  headed 
by  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  other  by 
the  United  States,  which  are  the  two 
great  economic  and  military  powers  of 
our  time,  the  more  we  know  about  the 
Soviet  Union  and  its  people,  the  better 
we  are  able  to  deal  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

On  the  other  hand.  I  think  it  is  helpful 
to  have  their  leaders  come  to  this  coun- 
try cmd  to  observe  the  way  we  conduct 
our  Government,  our  business,  and  our 
social  life,  so  that  they  are  not  deceived 
by  the  propaganda  which  Is  constantly 
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utilized  to  condition  the  t.hiniting  of  the 
Soviet  people. 

My  experience  was  that  as  soon  as  one 
met  the  Soviet  people  on  the  technical 
operating  level  and  the  ordinary  citi- 
zens ol  the  Soviet  Union,  they  were  not 
hostile  at  all.  They  were  curious.  Many 
times  they  were  uninformed,  but  they 
were  curious  to  know  about  the  United 
States  and  how  things  were  done  here, 
and  they  were  extremely  friendly  in  their 
exchanges.  If  we  had  more  of  this,  par- 
ticularly at  the  leader  level.  I  think  we 
would  ease  the  tensions  that  exist  be- 
tween us  and  the  Soviet  Union,  and  we 
would  be  better  equipped  to  deal  with 
the  painful  situation  that  has  gone  on 
since  shortly  after  World  War  n,  when 
we  and  the  Soviet  Union  have  been  cast 
in  opposite  camps. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Utah  vield? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  should  like  to  point 
out  very  dearly  that  in  the  remarks  I 
made  earlier  I  meant  in  no  way  to  criti- 
cize the  Soviet  people.  My  experience 
with  them  has  been  as  pleasant  as  that 
described  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Utah.  ' 

If  there  were  only  some  way  to  get  our 
two  peoples  together  on  a  free  basis,  I 
think  that  complete  understanding  could 
be  achieved  in  practically  no  time  at  all. 
I  do  not  think  the  de.'^lres  of  the  Soviet 
people  are  any  different  from  the  desires 
of  the  people  of  America.  We  all  want 
peace,  progress,  prosperity,  and  under- 
standing. 

The  difficulty  comes  from  the  fact  that 
the  Soviet  people  are  so  controlled  that 
peace,  progress,  prosperity,  and  under- 
standing are  almost  impossible  to 
achieve. 

I  have  watched  this  now  for  35  years. 
We  ELlways  seem  to  be  saying,  "Well,  we 
will  try  it  once  more."  And  invariably  we 
are  taken  advantage  of  and  our  purposes 
are  maligned. 

I  begin  to  wonder  whether  a  different 
approach  might  not  be  more  productive. 
I  wonder  whether  it  would  not  be  better 
to  have  them  come  over  here  for  a  change 
and  we  will  show  them  America.  We  do 
not  need  to  send  groups  over  there.  Just 
let  the  Russians  come  to  this  country  and 
then  go  back  home  and  tell  their  people 
what  they  have  seen  here.  I  think  that 
would  be  the  most  productive  thing  we 
could  do. 

The  di.st.lngiii.shed  Senator  from  Utah 
might  be  interested  to  know  that  when 
the  Bolshoi  Ballet  came  to  Los  Angeles — 
such  wonderful  artists,  beautiful  dancers, 
wonderful  youngsters — I  arranged  every 
day  that  they  would  go  to  a  dllTerent  area 
to  have  their  meals  so  that  they  could 
see  as  much  as  possible  of  the  area  of 
southern  California.  I  feel  certain  that 
when  they  went  home,  if  their  political 
commissars  were  not  watching,  perhaps 
in  the  evening,  annmd  the  fireplace,  in 
conversation,  the  truth  must  sometimes 
be  told,  I  am  sure  they  told  their  friends 
the  true  story  of  America  and  American 
life  as  they  saw  it— about  the  wonders  of 
this  great  land  of  ours.  That  we  are  not 
an  imperialist  nation,  that  we  have  no 
designs  to  conquer  anyone's  territory, 
and  that  we  are  not  in  any  way  encourag- 


ing the  im[>osition  of  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment or  our  kind  of  life,  or  our  reli- 
gions, on  any  people. 

On  that  basis,  I  think  some  good  might 
cdtne  from  international  visits. 

From  time  to  time,  we  read  of  Soviet 
representatives  in  soccer,  basketball,  ice 
hockey,  and  other  sports  who  defect  once 
they  have  seen  the  outside  world.  I  think 
it  might  be  very  productive,  to  have  them 
go  home  and  tell  exactly  what  America 
is  really  like  because  they  certainly  have 
been  terribly  propagandized. 

Mr.  President,  from  my  experience,  the 
people  of  Russia  are  excellent  people. 
The>-  are  friendly.  The  only  thing  that 
bothers  me  about  them  is  that  terrible, 
terrible  governmental  control,  tliat  pres- 
sure from  above,  which  (>ermits  no  free- 
dom and  which  creates  an  atmosphere  of 
fear,  which  I  think  is  unfortunate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  California  is  right  and  I  agree  with 
him.  I  think  that  what  he  has  said  tends 
to  support  what  we  are  trying  to  do  in 
the  bill  now  pending. 

The  Soviet  people  liave  been  subjected 
to  propaganda,  and  to  thought  control. 
They  have  not  had  the  full  truth  given 
to  them  by  their  newspaper,  radio,  tele- 
vision media;  but,  nevertheless,  they 
know — word  gets  through  to  them.  Their 
radio  is  no  longer  jammed,  which  was 
not  the  case  10  or  12  years  ago  when  I 
was  over  there.  Thus,  they  do  hear  from 
the  outside.  What  they  would  Uke  to  do— 
and  what  they  will  do,  I  am  sure — is  to 
converse  with  anyone  who  comes  from 
America.  What  they  want  to  do  is  con- 
firm what  they  hear  over  the  radio,  or 
the  things  which  are  talked  about,  to 
find  out  whether  America  is  really  dif- 
ferent from  what  their  Government  tells 
them  in  its  publications  and  over  radio 
and  television. 

I  think  that  what  It  will  do  is  convey 
to  them  the  idea  that  we  are  not  im- 
perialistic and  all  that  sort  of  thing 
which  is  talked  about  in  the  Soviet  prop- 
aganda. 

At  the  same  time,  it  will  give  us  the 
realization  that  the  basic  desire  of  the 
Russian  people  is  one  of  friendship  and 
peaceful  coexistence  with  us.  That  may 
be  enough  so  that  it  can  be  built  up  and 
they  can  finally  change  the  structure 
above,  which  the  Senator  from  California 
described  and  with  which  I  agree. 

It  is  certainly  uiulemocratic.  Russia 
is  a  dictatorship,  pressed  upon  them  by 
a  small  group  of  people. 

Mr.  President.  I  recognize  that  tills  is 
not  a  sudden  cure-all.  or  any  great  so- 
lution to  our  problem.  This  exchange 
will  Just  be  a  small  opening  of  the  win- 
dow of  understanding  a  Uttle  wider. 

The  reason  I  am  persuaded  that  I 
should  support  it  is  my  experience  in  go- 
ing to  the  Soviet  Union  on  two  occa- 
sions, and  my  belief  that  it  would  be 
most  helpful  if  all  Members  of  Congress 
and  other  Government  oflQcials,  Gover- 
nors and  State  legislators,  could  have 
this  kind  of  experience.  If  this  were  so, 
I  believe  we  would  be  better  equipped  to 
deal  with  this  problem. 

Now  we  are  engaged  in  the  so-called 


SALT  negotiations  In  Vienna.  This  is 
wonderful,  and  I  hope  it  will  bring  about 
some  degree  of  success.  We  as  a  body 
could  better  understand  what  our  nego- 
tiators are  confronted  with,  had  we  had 
this  experience  with  life  as  it  is  in  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  attitudes  of  its 
people. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Utah  yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  share  the 
Senator  from  Utah's  viewpoint.  The 
point  is  that  opportunities  are  available 
to  us  now.  in  the  Senate  and  in  the 
House,  and  there  really  is  no  exchange 
guaranteed  imder  the  program.  In  the 
hearings  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Adun)  pointed  out  that 
last  year,  about  200  Russians  came  here 
but  20.000  Americans  went  to  Russia. 
That  ratio  is  too  disproportionate  to 
Justify  such  a  program  as  we  have  be- 
fore us. 

I  share  the  Senator's  thought  that  we 
should  take  advantage  of  our  travel  op- 
portunities. In  fact  It  is  a  duty  that  we 
have  from  time  to  time,  in  accordance 
with  our  schedules  and  Senate  duties,  to 
visit  not  only  the  Soviet  Union  but  other 
countries  where  our  country  has  an  In- 
terest. 

Thus,  I  «)plaud  the  Senator  from 
Utah  for  much  of  his  statement. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  very  much. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  happy  now  to 
yield  the  floor. 

WMrtMOVa-CONSEtTT   ACaEEMKNT 

Mr.  BiANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  vote  on  the 
pending    business   occur   at   2:30    pjn. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, reserving  the  right  to  object.  I  am 
sure  the  Senator  waives  rule  XII? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  indeed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
OairrrN).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest from  the  Senator  from  Montana? 
The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
shall  not  detain  the  Senate  long.  I  Just 
wish  to  say  a  few  words  on  behalf  of  the 
proposal  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
which  is  an  amendment  to  existing  legis- 
lation. 

I  think  it  is  especially  timely.  It  is  true, 
as  the  Senator  said,  to  do  these  things 
under  existing  law.  If  people  want  to,  if 
they  have  the  imagination  and  the  initi- 
ative to  arrange  a  trip,  they  can  go;  but 
the  fact  Is,  one  must  be  pretty  wdl 
heeled,  informed,  and  otherwise  have  ac- 
cess to  a  good  many  facilities,  in  order 
to  arrange  such  trips.  They  are  not  easy 
to  bring  about.  They  are  taken  by  people 
most  of  whom  are  quite  well  off  finan- 
cially. I  do  not  begrudge  them  that  at 
all,  but  it  is  not  cheap  to  make  a  trip 
of  this  kind  to  Russia. 

The  main  objective  of  encouraging 
such  travel  is  not  to  benefit  an  individual, 
but  to  improve  our  relations  and  under- 
standing with  Russia. 

The  reason  I  say  it  Is  especially  timely 
is  that  last  week,  April  18.  the  SALT  con- 
ference with  the  Russians  in  Vieima  be- 
gan. All  the  civilized  world,  if  not  most 
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of  the  uncivilized  world,  looks  to  that 
conference  with  a  great  deal  of  hope — 
more  hope  than  confidence,  no  doubt.  I 
say  that  because  there  have  been  few 
signs  of  confidence  between  Russia  and 
the  United  States.  However,  conferences 
of  this  kind  are  not  always  without  suc- 
cess. I  do  not  want  to  minimize  the  con- 
ference. We  have  had  a  success  here  and 
there  including  negotiations  with  the 
Russians,  the  Australian  Treaty,  the 
Antarctic  Treaty,  the  Nonproliferatlon 
Treaty,  the  Test  Ban  Treaty,  and  the 
Consular  Agreement.  So,  we  have  had 
some  successes.  But  there  is  great  mutual 
suspicion  especially  in  the  area  of  arms 
control  which  is  now  being  discussed  in 
Vienna. 

I  can  think  of  few  things  in  the  area 
of  foreign  policy  as  important  as  com- 
ing to  some  understanding  with  the 
Russians  with  regard  to  control  of  this 
spiraUng  of  the  arms  race. 

The  two  most  outstanding  things  that 
threaten  the  security  of  this  country  are 
continuation  of  the  war  in  Asia  and  con- 
tinuation of  the  escalating  arms  race 
which  takes  so  much  of  oiu:  money  and 
attention. 

The  bill  before  us  is  only  a  slight 
boost  toward  understanding.  It  makes  it 
a  little  easier  for  a  nimiber  of  public  offi- 
cials to  visit  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  can  say  this  objectively  because  I 
do  not  need  this  bill  to  go  to  Russia.  I 
could  go  under  the  committee  auspices 
or  I  could  scrape  up  my  own  funds.  I 
have  been  there.  There  is  no  particular 
reason  for  me  to  go.  However,  many  of- 
ficials have  not  been  there. 

Many  Americans  still  look  upon  Rus- 
sians, in  the  language  of  the  street,  as 
the  bad  guys  who  cannot  be  trusted.  They 
have  little  knowledge  of  Russia  which 
was  an  ancient  society  before  our  country 
was  discovered.  Long  before  Christopher 
Columbus  came  upon  the  scene,  Rus- 
sia was  a  big  country.  It  is  still  growing. 
It  has  a  heritage  of  all  kinds,  good  and 
bad. 

A  knowledge  of  what  Russia  is  Uke 
would  be  valuable  to  us. 

This  bill  involves  only  a  small  amount 
of  money.  It  involves  $5  million  over  the 
period  of  5  years.  One  thousand  people 
would  visit  there  over  a  period  of  5  years. 
That  is  only  200  people  a  year. 

The  bill  only  authorizes  this  sum  and 
what  would  be  appropriated  is  another 
matter. 

This  is  a  timely  gesture  that  I  believe 
could  have  an  Influence  that  might  have 
an  effect  on  that  element  in  Russia  which 
is  similar  to  the  element  in  this  country 
which  thinks  we  should  have  nothing  to 
do  with  any  Commimist.  We  might  erase 
some  doubts  in  their  minds  and  perhaps 
make  them  see  that  Americans  are  se- 
rious about  making  progress  and  improv- 
ing relations. 

The  Russian  people  have  theh:  differ- 
ences among  themselves.  There  are  no 
doubt  people  in  Moscow  who  say,  "Amer- 
icans should  not  be  trusted.  We  should 
be  surrounding  them  with  weapons." 
That  is  the  same  hard  line  that  some 
follow  in  this  country. 

There  are  other  Russians  who  say  that 
It  is  important  to  get  along  with  the 


Americans.  They  take  every  opportunity 
to  do  so  and  have  been  doing  so  for  25 
years. 

This  bill  is  a  little  conciliatory  ges- 
ture to  that  element  in  Russia  which 
wishes  to  believe  that  we  are  sincere  in 
our  protestations  that  we  wish  to  im- 
prove relations  and  have  greater  confi- 
dence in  one  another. 

I  think  it  would  do  a  good  deal  to  dis- 
arm the  arguments  of  the  hardliners 
there  who  say  that  there  Is  no  reason  to 
try  to  expect  anything  out  of  Americans. 
In  a  sense,  it  is  very  important  from  a 
political  point  of  view.  I  am  not  in- 
terested in  getting  a  trip  for  an  individ- 
ual. That  is  not  my  responsibility  at  all. 
It  is  not  my  responsibility  to  try  to  give 
a  nice  time  to  some  mayor.  Mayors,  how- 
ever, and  the  people  contemplated  by  the 
bill — governors  and  others — are  opinion 
makers.  If  they  go  there  and  imderstand 
what  the  country  is  all  about  and  then 
come  home,  they,  in  turn,  can  help  ex- 
plain what  our  relations  ought  to  be  and 
what  kind  of  people  they  are. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  adopt  the 
measure. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  if  an  Ameri- 
can citizen  goes — whether  a  mayor,  a 
member  of  the  legislature,  or  perhaps  a 
Member  of  Congress — would  he  have 
freedom  to  travel  in  Russia  once  he  ar- 
rives? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  would  depend, 
of  course,  on  our  negotiations  with  them. 
My  impression  is  that  there  will  be  an  in- 
terchange of  persormel.  We  can  expect  to 
have  delegations  come  here. 

They  have  made  gestures  offering  to 
come  here  and  visit  Congress.  We  never 
found  It  possible  or  advisable  to  go  very 
far  with  that,  though  we  are  still  talking 
about  it. 

Certain  Members  of  this  body— specifi- 
cally the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
EllenderI — have  t>een  given  freedom  to 
go  all  over  Russia. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  been 
there  several  times.  I  have  never  re- 
quested such  permission,  but  have  never 
been  turned  down. 

There  are  mutual  restrictions  that  we 
put  on  their  officials  and  they  put  on  our 
ofilcials. 

I  am  not  at  all  sure  what  they  would 
do  about  other  individuals.  I  know  that 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  had  per- 
mission to  go  any  place  he  wants. 

I  do  not  suppose  that  would  apply  to  a 
secret  military  installation  any  more 
than  we  would  permit  them  to  visit  such 
an  installation  here.  I  do  not  know  what 
they  would  da  I  have  never  requested 
that  authority. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Ambassador  Kennan  wtis 
one  of  the  witnesses  before  the  commit- 
tee concerning  this  legislation.  He  said: 
But  I  think  It  would  be  wise  to  have  the 
most  explicit  understanding  with  the  Soviet 
authorities  on  all  the  details  of  the  arrange- 
ment before  any  effort  is  made  to  implement 
It. 

The  point  I  make,  and  that  I  made 
earlier,  is  what  assurance  do  we  have 


that  there  will  be  an  exchange.  Is  this 
going  to  be  a  one-way  street? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  is  quite 
right.  There  is  no  way  to  give  an  answer 
at  this  time.  The  bill  contemplates  the 
establishment  of  a  committee  of  five  well- 
informed  and  knowledgeable  pec^le.  Of 
course,  the  State  Depfflrtment  would  ,try 
to  talk  with  the  Russians  and  would  try 
to  work  out  the  problems  that  the  Sena- 
tor mentions. 

I  can  give  the  Senator  no  assurance 
that  we  can  make  those  arrangements. 
However.  I  think  it  Is  worth  while  that 
we  try  to  do  so. 

If  we  do  not  get  an  agreement,  no  real 
harm  would  be  done. 

I  would  favor  the  measure  even  if  it 
were  unilateral  and  they  did  not  respond. 
I  think  it  is  important  to  us  and  to  our 
own  interests  that  our  people  understand 
what  kind  of  society  we  are  deeding  with. 
The  Senator  understands,  of  course. 
that  we  also  contemplate,  if  we  can  work 
it  out,  t^at  each  country  would,  on  a  re- 
ciprocal basis,  pick  up  the  tab  of  the 
visitors.  Of  course,  it  has  to  be  worked 
out  to  the  point  where  it  is  equal,  or  at 
least  so  that  there  would  be  no  adverse 
impact,  or  a  minimum  hnimct.  upon  our 
balance  of  payments. 

Whether  we  can  do  it  remains  to  be 
seen.  All  of  these  details  have  to  be 
worked  out  by  the  committee. 

We  cannot  do  that  by  legislation.  It 
would  be  foolish  to  try  to  do  it. 

All  we  have  here  is  the  authority.  If  the 
bill  is  passed  and  the  committee  of  five 
is  appointed — three  from  Congress  and 
two  named  by  the  Executive — they  would 
be  people  who  are  knowledgeable  in  this 
field.  They  would  imdertake  to  discuss 
with  the  Russians,  the  Embassy  probably, 
the  Ambassador,  or  his  designate,  the 
details  that  the  Senator  is  talking  about. 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  perhaps  a 
sense-of-the-Senate  resolution  as  to  the 
value  of  Members  of  this  body  and  others 
visiting  Russia  would  be  sufficient.  I  do 
not  believe  anyone  objects  to  the  thrust 
of  the  legislation. 

As  stated  earlier,  I  hope  to  visit  Rus- 
sia someday.  Any  resourceful  Member  of 
this  body  could  probably  arrange  a  trip 
without  this  bill.  Somehow  he  could  find 
a  way  to  go. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  has  plenty  of  money  and  he  Is  a 
Senator,  he  could  call  upon  the  State  De- 
partment. He  could  probably  do  It.  I 
could  do  It.  I  do  not  need  this  bill  for 
me  to  go  there.  But  the  people  we  are 
thinking  about  are  scattered  all  over  the 
country  and  do  not  have  access  to  those 
facilities. 

One  of  the  most  important  portions  of 
the  bill  is  the  provision  for  arranging 
itineraries.  It  would  be  difficult  for  an 
individual  not  knowing  ansrthing  about  a 
foreign  country  to  arrange  to  see  that 
someone  looks  after  him.  He  would  have 
a  hard  time  to  obtain  someone  who 
speaks  the  language,  and  make  arrange- 
ments for  interpreters  where  necessary. 
I  am  sure  that  arrangements  could  be 
made  with  the  help  of  this  bill,  however. 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  point  out, 
as  the  senior  Senator  from  Vermont  did 
during  the  hearings — that  100  Russians 
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visited  America  and  20.000  Americans 
visited  Russia  last  year.  Perhaps  we 
should  be  paving  the  way  for  more  Rus- 
sians to  visit  America.  I  do  not  know  how 
to  bring  that  about  but  here  there  ts  no 
assurance  there  will  be  an  exchange. 

Mr.  PXJLBRIOHT.  We  do  not  offer  to 
pay  their  way.  They  do  not  come.  They 
have  their  problems  with  exchanges. 
They  are  not  as  rich  as  we  are.  There 
are  many  private  individuals  in  this 
country  who  can  afford  it  but  in  Russia, 
outside  of  Oovemment  officials,  they  are 
not  blessed  with  a  great  deal  of  foreign 
exchange.  It  almost  has  to  be  under  Gov- 
ernment proposals.  They  do  not  make 
available  foreign  exchange  dollars  to 
their  private  citizens.  It  is  not  because 
they  are  not  curious.  I  think  if  there  were 
an  encouragement  of  such  visits  it  would 
be  mutually  beneficial. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hart)  .  Does  t^e  Senator  yield? 

B4r.  GRAVEL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  think  the 
key  to  this  entire  proposition  and  the 
reason  we  in  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  favored  it  after  much  consid- 
eration, Including  a  good  deal  of  which 
I  inspired,  is  well  reflected  by  the  letter 
of  the  Department  of  State  on  the 
subject. 

When  I  was  in  the  Soviet  Union  about 
14  years  ago  their  head  commissar  for 
propaganda  raised  the  question  with  me 
of  an  interchange  of  parliEimentarlans. 
I  took  it  up  with  the  leadership.  We  felt 
it  was  too  formal.  Inasmuch  as  they  did 
not  have  parliamentarians,  and  the  Su- 
preme Soviet  was  nothing  but  an  advisory 
body,  rubberstamping  things  once  a  year. 

I  think  in  this  way  the  Gravel  bill  will 
improve  our  exchange  relationship;  and 
it  is  critical  because  it  must  be  mutual. 
It  will  not  be  imilateral.  The  proposal 
before  us  makes  that  clear.  It  was  on 
those  grounds,  giving  us  certain  ampli- 
tude in  this  area,  that  generally  speaking 
I  find  the  views  of  the  Department  of 
State  to  have  eiuoiuaged  me  to  support 
the  bin. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record — 
and  I  have  the  permission  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  the  chairman  is  here — the 
letter  to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Fitlbright)  from  the  De- 
partment of  State  expressing  these  views, 
dated  February  5,  1970. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PxBlUAXT  27,  1970. 
Hon.  ifixs  Oravh.. 
VS.  Senate, 
Washington,  DjC. 

DxAB  Senato:  a  report  has  b««n  received 
from  the  Department  of  State  on  8.  3127, 
'To  provide  for  the  exchange  of  govern- 
mental ofBclal*  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics." 
which  you  Introduced  on  November  7.  1968. 

A  copy  ot  the  letter  Is  enclosed  for  your 
lnf<»Tnatlon.  The  original  of  this  reply  Is 
being  held  In  the  Committee  files  for  use  at 
such  time  as  the  bUl  may  be  considered. 


It  Is  requested  that  the  report  from  the 
Department  of  State   not   be  made   public 
without  my  approval. 
Sincerely  yours. 

J.    W.   PVLBalCBT, 

Chairman. 

Dkpa«tmxnt  or  Stats, 
Washington.  DC,  February  5,  1970. 

Hon.   J.    W.    FULBUCBT, 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
U.S.  Seriate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Deax  Ma.  Ch  An  If  an:  The  Secretary  has 
asked  me  to  reply  to  your  letter  ot  November 
13,  1969  encloelng  copies  of  S.  3127,  "To  pro- 
vide for  the  exchange  of  government  ofllclals 
between  the  United  Statee  and  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics,"  Introduced  on 
November  7,  1969  by  Senator  Gravel. 

The  principle  of  reciprocal  visits  by  par- 
liamentarians and  representatives  of  clvlo 
organizations  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  Is  fully  consistent  with  the 
objectives  of  the  exchanges  program.  The 
1968/69  Agreement  on  exchanges  provided 
that  the  Parties  would  encourage  exchanges 
of  representatives  of  civic  organizations.  Sev- 
eral earlier  Agreements  made  specific  refer- 
ence to  exchanges  between  members  of  Con- 
gress and  DepuUes  of  the  Supreme  Soviet. 
Recently  the  Soviets  have  taken  a  renewed 
Interest  In  exchanges  of  parliamentary  dele- 
gations. As  you  know,  a  number  of  Congress- 
men have  visited  the  Soviet  Union  over  the 
years,  either  as  Individuals  or  aa  members  of 
special  delegations. 

It  Is  our  view  that  the  initiative  for  ex- 
changes ot  elective  ofliclals,  falling  within 
the  framework  of  Exchange  Agreements,  rests 
prlnutniy  with  the  legislative  organs  con- 
cerned. The  Department  of  State  Is  prepared 
at  all  times  to  assist  In  the  development  of 
such  programs  as  Congress  and  other  legis- 
lative bodies  at  state  and  local  levels  might 
wish  to  undertake.  Should  S.  3127  be  en- 
acted and  the  ]olnt  committee  establUhed, 
the  Department  of  State  would  expect  to 
receive  from  It  specific  proposals  relating  to 
the  exchange  as  a  basis  for  discussion  with 
the  Soviet  authorities  through  diplomatic 
channels.  As  In  the  case  of  other  exchanges 
arranged  under  the  provisions  of  the  US- 
USSR  Exchanges  Agreement,  we  would  expect 
such  discussions  to  deal  with  matters  of 
reciprocity  Including  Itinerary,  program,  and 
financial  arrangements. 

We  anticipate  that  the  1970/71  Exchanges 
Agreement  which  we  expect  shortly  to  con- 
clude with  the  Soviet  Union,  will  make 
specific  reference  to  exchanges  of  Members 
of  (Congress  and  Deputies  of  the  Supreme 
Soviet  and  representatives  of  state,  local,  or 
regional  governments.  The  neoenary  agree- 
ment for  such  exchanges  wUl  thus  already 
exist.  We  therefore  suggest  that  Section  7(a) 
be  modified  to  read:  "The  Secretary  of  State, 
with  the  approval  of  the  President  shall 
make  appropriate  arrangements  with  the 
Soviet  Union  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the 
provisions  of  this  Act." 

We  note  that  Section  6  of  S.  3127  author- 
izes the  joint  committee  to  pay  for  the  cost 
of  arranging  the  Itinerary  within  the  United 
States  of  the  Soviet  ofliclals.  We  presiune  that 
the  Soviet  officials  will  be  expected  to  pay 
all  other  coeU  of  their  visit  (transportation, 
lodging,  meals,  etc.)  and  believe  this  to  be 
desirable.  Clarification  of  the  language  of 
Section  8  might  be  useful  to  establish  the 
extent  of  responsibility  of  the  joint  commit- 
tee for  the  expenses  of  the  Soviet  visitors. 

We  are  unable  to  predict  the  Soviet  re- 
action to  a  proposal  for  famUlarlzatlon  visits 
on  the  political  level  on  the  scale  proposed 
m  S.  3127.  However,  In  view  of  their  expres- 
sions of  Interest  In  exchanges  of  parliamen- 
tarians and  the  provisions  of  the  Exchanges 
Agreement  encouraging  visits  of  represent** 
tlves  of  organizations  active  In  civic  life.  w« 


anticipate  that  they  would  be  wUUng  to  re- 
ceive and  arrange  appropriate  programs  for 
groups  of  elective  officials. 

As  far  as  visits  of  their  nationals  to  the 
United  States  are  concerned,  the  Soviets  have 
In  the  past  shown  a  preference  for  sending 
carefuUy  selected  delegations  of  a  scientific 
and  technological  character,  and  they  may 
therefore  be  reluctant  to  reciprocate  In  any 
substantial  way  a  Congressional  Initiative  of 
this  sort. 

There  are  enclosed  as  of  background  In- 
terest to  the  Committee  In  considering  S.  3127 
a  memorandum  describing  the  functions  of 
the  Supreme  Soviet  and  a  copy  of  our  1968/69 
Exchanges  Agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  memorandum  makes  clear  that  the  func- 
tions of  the  Supreme  Soviet  are  not  com- 
parable with  those  of  Congress. 

The  Bureau   of  the  Budget  advises  that 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  Administration's 
program  there  Is  no  objection  to  the  sub- 
mission of  this  report. 
Sincerely, 

H.  O.  Torbebt,  Jr., 
Acting   Assistant  Secretary  for  Con- 
gretsiortal   Relations. 

Suprbmr  Sovixt  of  trr  U.S.SJt. — 
Function  and  Fork 

The  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union 
exercises  practically  all  effective  state  au- 
thority In  the  USSR,  operating  through  a 
Oovemment  apparatus  which  has  no  Inde- 
pendent authority.  The  legislative  organ  of 
the  Soviet  Oovemment  is  the  Supreme  Soviet 
which.  In  theory.  Is  the  highest  authority  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  It  has  two  oo-equal 
houses — the  Soviet  of  the  Union,  presently 
with  767  members  elected  on  the  basis  of 
population,  and  the  Soviet  of  Nationalities, 
with  750  members  elected  on  the  basis  of 
territorial  units.  Elections  are  called  for  every 
four  yean.  Usually,  only  one  deputy,  ap- 
proved by  the  Party,  runs  from  each  con- 
stituency. 

Normally,  ths  Supreme  Soviet  meets  twice 
a  year  for  a  few  days  each  time  and  passes 
unanimously  the  budget  and  other  laws 
placed  before  It  by  the  Soviet  leadership. 
Each  chamber  of  the  Supreme  Soviet  has 
standing  commissions  with  statutory  author- 
ity to  exercise  some  legislative  Initiative  and 
to  supervise  the  work  of  the  government's 
executive  agencies.  The  October  1967  regula- 
tion on  the  commissions,  however,  does  not 
spell  out  their  powers  sufficiently  to  make  a 
reality  of  the  Supreme  Soviet's  constitutional 
prerogatives  in  these  matters,  nor  does  the 
record  suggest  that  these  prerogatives  are. 
In  fact,  exercised. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  New  York  who  has  had 
an  outstanding  record  in  advocating  this 
type  of  exchange.  He  has  taken  the  lead- 
ership internationally  in  this  area.  I  am 
only  following  in  his  footsteps  with  this 
simple  bill. 

I  would  like  to  recap  briefly  the  argu- 
ment. With  respect  to  the  prospect  of 
reciprocal  exchange,  as  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  so  well  stated,  there  is  no  guar- 
antee. All  we  can  do  is  take  imilaterai 
action  and  hope  the  example  will  trigger 
exchanges  on  their  side.  We  can  only  rely 
(«  statements  of  the  Russian  Ambassa- 
dor and  the  statement  which  appeared 
In  Izvestla,  which  called  my  bill  a  wise 
proposal. 

With  respect  to  the  initiative,  we  have 
Just  renegotiated  an  agreement  with  the 
.Soviet  Union  on  February  10. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 
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Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr  President,  as  one  who 
has  traveled  In  the  Soviet  Union  both 
before  and  since  entering  the  Senate,  I 
support  the  measiu'e  I  have  always  be- 
lieved that  the  best  way  of  resolving  dif- 
ferences, of  biinging  together  ideas  and 
minds,  is  through  direct  contact.  In  this 
case,  I  believe  direct  contact  as  provided 
In  the  bill  will  result  in  the  erosion  of 
communism.  I  believe  this  bill  Is  a  good 
one  and  I  congratulate  the  Senator  on 
bringing  it  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  President,  the  administration  has 
Just  negotiated  a  new  exchange  Eigree- 
ment  with  the  Soviet  Union.  It  covers 
doctors,  athletes,  and  professional  peo- 
ple. It  covers  almost  everyone  but  gov- 
ernment oflQcials.  We  are  mentioned  in 
there,  but  no  exchange  will  take  place 
until  someone  takes  an  initiative.  That 
Is  what  this  legislation  is.  an  initiative 
from  the  Senate  to  say  we  do  want  such 
an  exchange,  and  we  are  willing  to  put 
up  money  to  make  it  work.  Over  a  5-year 
period  the  cost  wiU  be  2  cents  per  tax- 
payer. Over  that  same  period  the  amount 
spent  on  defense  spending  will  amount  to 
roughly  $1,500  per  taxpayer.  It  strikes  me 
it  would  be  wise  to  spend  2  cents  per 
taxpayer  to  be  able  to  make  a  more  in- 
telligent determination  on  that  $1,500. 

The  most  important  votes  we  cast  In 
this  Chamber  affect  our  national  se- 
curity. The  greatest  enemy  we  talk  of 
in  this  Chamber  Is  the  Soviet  Union,  so 
it  would  seem  logical  that  we  equip  our- 
2-      selves  with  firsthand  knowledge. 
3         The  opposition,  from  all  I  ccm  de- 
^      termine,  is  against  the  bill  for  the  sake 
of  being  against  It.  The  goal,  the  intent 
of  the  bill  is  simple:  To  advance  under- 
standing between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union — no  more,  no  less. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute, as  amended. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  understand- 
ing between  nations  through  understand- 
ing between  Individuals  is  a  cause  which 
deserves  vigorous  encouragement  and 
support.  Developments  in  transporta- 
tion and  communications  continue  to 
shrink  the  globe,  and  problems  common 
to  the  entire  human  species  rise  in  cru- 
cial Importance.  In  the  last  third  of  the 
century  no  nation  or  people  can  risk 
Isolation  from  their  fellow  inhabitants 
of  this  planet. 

The  United  States  has  compiled  an 
admirable  record  through  its  efforts  to 
promote  international  understanding. 
The  two  most  recent  examples  of  Amer- 
ican initiatives  to  bring  the  people  of 
the  world  closer  together  are  the  people- 
to-people  and  the  Peace  Corps.  There 
are  other  programs,  such  as  the  experi- 
ment in  international  living,  university 
and  college  foreign  language  study  plans, 
and  the  efforts  of  various  religious  and 
cultural  organizations. 

It  is  dlfBcult  to  estimate  the  precise 
Impact  these  programs  and  the  individ- 
uals who  participated  in  them  have  had 
on    international    relationships    at    an 


official  level,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  the  bal- 
ance has  been  highly  favorable  on  the 
personal  level. 

Mr.  President,  as  much  as  I  favor  the 
stimulation  of  international  contacts  and 
Individual  appreciation  for  life  and  events 
in  diverse  cultures  of  the  world.  I  do  not 
feel  the  passage  of  S.  3127  is  appropriate 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  are  going  to  spend 
$5  million  to  foster  better  relationships 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  I  believe  there 
are  more  worthwhile  and  effective  means 
than  S.  3127.  Senators  and  Congress- 
men already  have  the  opportunity  to 
make  valuable  contacts  with  their  coun- 
terparts in  the  U£.S  Jl.  through  interna- 
tional conferences,  committee  investi- 
gation, and  diplomatic  meetings. 

My  real  objection  is  that  this  is  an  ex- 
change program  in  name  only.  There 
is  no  assured  reciprocity  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  Again  as  Senator  Aiken  pointed 
out  in  the  committee  hearings,  over 
20,000  Americans  visited  the  Soviet 
Union,  while  only  200  returned  the  visit 
to  the  United  States  last  year. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
personally  interested  in  this  bill.  As 
everyone  knows,  I  have  made  five  trips  to 
Russia.  I  have  been  advocating  for  the 
past  15  years  that  we  try  to  have  a  real- 
istic exchange  program,  not  only  for 
schools,  bu*;  for  everything,  including 
visits  to  us  by  scientists  and  farmers. 
Somehow  we  have  not  been  able  to  get 
such  a  proposal  accepted  on  a  person-to- 
person  basis.  This  bill  makes  a  good  start, 
I  believe,  in  getting  legislators  to  visit 
us  in  exchange  for  our  legislators  visiting 
the  Soviet  Union. 

I  simply  believe  that  $1  spent  here  will 
do  as  much  good  as  $5,000  spent  for  more 
and  more  arms.  Let  us  try  this.  It  will 
not  hurt  anyone.  I  sincerely  believe  that 
If  we  can  establish  a  realistic  exchange 
program  it  will  do  much  more  good. 

I  have  long  urged  that  we  make  a  more 
realistic  effort  to  communicate  with  the 
RusslEm  people.  After  a  visit  to  Russia  in 
1956, 1  wrote  as  follows  in  Senate  Docu- 
ment No.  31  of  the  85th  Congress,  First 
Session : 

As  more  Russians  become  educated,  they 
will  become  less  and  less  prone  to  accept  at 
face  value  the  propaganda-loaded  descrip- 
tion of  life  In  the  United  States  which  the 
Red  propaganda  system  dins  insistently  Into 
their  ears.  The  Russian  people  are  curious 
by  nature;  they  are  becoming  increasingly 
more  curious  about  Americans,  about  life  in 
America,  and  about  the  freedoms  we  enjoy. 

In  Senate  Document  No.  91-13  of  the 
91st  Congress,  first  session,  I  again  spoke 
on  the  subject  following  an  extensive 
visit  to  the  U.S.S.R.  I  said  in  part: 

It  seemed  to  me  that  the  changes  amongst 
the  Russian  people  were  of  the  utmost  Im- 
portance for  the  drafting  of  fundamental, 
long-term  U.S.  foreign  poUcy.  It  appeared 
to  me  that  the  factors  of  increased  educa- 
tion, natural  curiosity,  and  a  desire  for  self- 
improvement  .which  were  evident  among  the 
peoples  of  the  U.S.S.R.  should  be  capitalized 
uix>n,  more  used  In  our  own  approach  to 
relaUons  with  the  Russian  Oovemment  and 
the  problems  of  secxulng  world  peace.  In 
light  of  this.  I  again  recommended  that 
every  effort  be  made  to  broaden  our  exchange 
of  persons  program  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
I  was  convinced  and  I  remain  convinced  to- 


day that  widespread  exchanges  would  have 
to  redoxmd  to  our  benefit. 

I  am  aware  that  the  so-called  cultural 
approach  to  international  affairs  which  this 
represents  is  not  the  answer  to  International 
problems  which  are  long  and  deep  rooted, 
but  we  are  deaUng  here  with  trends,  not 
ultimate  solutions.  It  is  time  for  us  to  foUow 
the  paths  which  are  avaUable. 

For  the  past  20  years,  I  have  heard  ex- 
perts on  both  sides  of  the  Iron  Ciu-tain  refer 
to  the  cold  war  struggle  as  a  "battle  for 
men's  minds."  Although  we  have  tried  to 
adjust  some  aspects  of  our  foreign  policy  to 
the  demands  of  this  kind  of  warfare  and 
have  paid  lip  service  to  the  concept,  we  have 
In  most  Instances  tended  to  act  as  though 
this  were  not.  In  fact,  the  fundamental  na- 
ture of  the  struggle.  As  a  result,  our  poUcy 
has  continued  to  place  predominant  em- 
phasis on  the  mlUtary  aspects  rather  than, 
broadly  speaking,  the  psychological  aspects 
of  the  competition  between  the  United 
States  and  the  U.S.SJt. 

In  our  battle  for  men's  minds,  we  ought 
to  be  concentrating  on  winning  over  the 
minds  and  the  sentiments  of  the  Russian 
people.  However,  not  only  are  we  falling  at 
present  to  give  proper  emphasis  to  this  fac- 
tor, we  seem,  instead,  to  follow  p>olicies  which 
tend  to  Isolate  and  even  alienate  the  Rus- 
sian people  from  the  Infiuences  of  Western 
civilization.  In  this  fashion,  we  play  Into  the 
hands  of  the  Communist  apparatus  whose 
principal  source  of  power  stems  from  the 
people's  lack  of  contact  with  and  lack  of 
knowledge  of  the  mainstream  of  history  and 
of  current  events. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  shield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  share  the  Senator's  view 
about  exchanges  but  here  there  is  no  as- 
surance of  exchanges.  Last  year  20,000 
Americans  went  to  Russia  and  100  or  200 
Russians  came  to  America.  There  is  no 
exchange  there. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  In  my  book  that  Is 
not  an  insurmoimtable  problem.  Let  us 
at  least  try  to  get  together.  The  trouble 
in  the  past  has  been  we  have  wanted  to 
do  it  on  a  one-to-one  basis.  I  hope  this 
will  establish  a  realistic  exchange  be- 
tween some  of  the  public  officials  in  Rus- 
sia and  our  public  officials.  Even  if  not 
as  many  Russians  come  here  as  we  might 
hope,  there  should  at  least  be  an  in- 
creased number  who  will  come  tmd  who 
will  have  many  of  their  fears  and  doubts 
about  our  system  dispelled.  Let  us  try  it. 
even  though  we  put  up  a  little  more.  Let 
them  come  here  and  look  around  at  what 
our  great  democratic  systems  of  govern- 
ment and  of  free  enterprise  have  done  for 
us. 

Mr.  DOLE.  But  there  Is  nothing  in  this 
bill  that  permits  them  to  come  here. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  BCr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  for  third  reading. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en 
grossed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  very 
much  favor  the  idea  of  a  realistic  ex- 
change program  with  the  Soviet  Union — 
an  exchange  that  Is  truly  reciprocal. 
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The  bill  before  tis,  however,  is  a  one- 
way street.  It  provides  for  Oovemment 
financing  to  send  U.S.  o£Bcials  to  Russia, 
but  there  is  no  assurance  or  indication 
whatsoever  that  the  U.S.S.R.  would  per- 
mit, let  alone  finance,  visits  by  a  cor- 
responding number  of  Russian  officials  to 
the  United  States. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  hour 
of  2:30  having  arrived,  the  Senate,  un- 
der the  previous  order,  will  vote  on  the 
pending  measure.  The  bill  having  been 
read  the  third  time,  the  question  Is, 
"Shall  it  pass?  On  this  question,  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
theroU. 

Mr.  SAXBE  (after  having  voted  in  the 
affirmative).  Mr.  President,  on  this  vote 
I  have  a  live  pair  with  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond).  If  he 
were  present  and  voting,  he  would  vote 
"nay."  I  voted  "yea."  I  request  that  my 
vote  be  withdrawn. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  (after 
having  voted  In  the  negative) .  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  this  vote  I  have  a  live  pair  with 
the  junior  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Jackson).  If  he  were  present  and 
▼oting.  he  would  vote  "jrea."  If  I  were 
permitted  to  vote.  I  would  vote  "nay." 
I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bath),  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Bxtr- 
siCK).  the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Btro),  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Chttbch)  ,  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  DoDD) ,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  GoRz) ,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Harhis),  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  HuGHXS).  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Jackson),  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  McCaithy).  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  (Mi.  McOex),  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Mon- 
tota),  the  Senator  from  Maine  'Mr. 
Mnsxis) .  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
RtrssELL),  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Ttdings),  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Yarborottch)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  California  (Blr.  CTranston).  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Lonc),  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
OovERN),  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Wilmams)  are  absent  on  of- 
ficial business. 

I  further  aimounce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Caliiomia  (Mr. 
Cranston)  ,  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  DoDD) ,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
HucHES),  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
McsKiE) ,  and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  McGee),  would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIi-^IN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Adczn)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper), 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fan- 
hin).  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Goldwater),  the  Senator  fron  Florida 
(Mr.  Gurnet),  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Miller),  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Percy),  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Thttrmond).  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 


I  also  annoimce  that  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias)  is  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt)  Is  ab- 
sent because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  pair  of 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Thurmond)  has  been  previously  an- 
nounced. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Allott)  ,  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
F.^nnin),  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Miller)  ,  the  Senator  from  South  Dako- 
ta (Mr.  Mundt)  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  would  each  vote 
"nay." 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  38, 
nays  28,  as  follows: 

(No.  139  Leg.] 
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Oore 
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So  the  bill  (S.  3127)  was  passed,  as 
follows : 

8.  3137 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Mutual  Educational  and  Cultural  Exchange 
Act  of  1961  la  .jnended  by — 

( 1 )  Inserting  between  the  title  and  a«ctlon 
101  of  such  Act  the  following: 

"TITLE  I— EDUCATIONAL  AND  CULTURAL 
EXCHANGE  PROGRAM"; 

(3)  Striking  out  the  words  "this  Act" 
wherever  they  appear  In  sections  101  through 
111  of  such  Act  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
th«  words  "this  title";  and 

(3)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  title : 

"TITLE  n— UNITED  STATES-UNION  OP 
SOVIET  SOCIALIST  REPUBLICS  POLTTI- 
CAL  EXCHANGE  PROGRAM 

"Sec.  301.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to 
promote  greater  understanding  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  So- 
claUst  Republics  by  providing  for  the  ex- 
change of  governmental  offldals  of  those 
nations. 


"Sec.  203.  For  the  purposes  of  this  title — 

"(1)  'elected  official' means — 

"(A)  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives or  the  Senate; 

"(B)  the  Governor  of  any  of  the  several 
States  of  the  United  States; 

"(C)  the  mayor  or,  if  no  mayor,  the  head 
of  the  governing  body,  of  (1)  the  capital  city 
of  each  State  of  the  United  States,  and  (11) 
the  largest  city  in  each  such  State  other  than 
the  capital  cUy; 

"(D)  the  chief  presiding  officer  of  each 
house  of  a  State  legislature;  and 

"(E)  the  majority  leader  and  the  minority 
leader  of  each  house  of  a  State  legislature; 

"(3)  'Soviet  Union'  means  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics; 

"(3)  'program'  means  the  United  States- 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  Political 
Exchange  Program; 

"(4)  'Secretary'  means  the  Secretary  of 
State;  and 

"(5)  'Committee'  means  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  the  United  States-Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  Political  Exchange 
Program. 

"Ssc  303.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  conduct  a  United  States-Soviet  Union 
PollUcal  Exchange  Program,  which  shall 
provide  for  the  following: 

"(1)  Each  person  who  is  an  elected  official 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title  and 
the  spouse  of  each  such  official,  if  traveling 
with  the  elected  official,  shall  be  eligible, 
while  still  holding  his  elected  office,  to  ba 
paid.  In  accordance  with  priorltiea  estab- 
lished by  the  Committee  and  in  accordance 
with  paragraph  (4)  of  this  subsection,  for 
one  trip  abroad  which  Includes  travel  to  the 
Soviet  Union  and  which  is  made  within  five 
years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
title. 

"(3)  Any  successor  In  office  of  an  elected 
official  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection,  and  the  spouse  of  such  successor, 
is  eligible,  while  serving  In  such  office  as 
a  successor,  to  be  paid,  In  accordance  with 
priorities  established  by  the  Committee  and 
m  accordance  with  paragraph  (4)  of  tbli 
subsection,  for  one  trip  abroad  which  In- 
cludes travel  to  the  Soviet  Union  which  U 
made  within  five  years  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  title. 

"(3)  The  total  number  of  elected  officials 
and  their  successors  eligible  for  payment  for 
travel  under  the  provisions  of  this  title  shall 
shall  not  exceed  one  thousand. 

"(4)  Payment  under  this  section  shall  not 
exceed  the  round  trip  cost  by  air  of  the 
elected  official  and  accompanying  spouse  t>e- 
tween  his  State  of  residence  or  Washington, 
District  of  Columbia,  to  any  place  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  cost  of  travel  within  the 
Soviet  Union  and  an  allowance  of  $50  a  day 
for  the  elected  official  not  to  exceed  fourteen 
days  and  $20  a  day  for  an  accompanying 
spouse. 

"(5)  Prior  to  departure  from  the  United 
States  and  in  order  to  receive  a  payment 
authorized  by  this  subsection,  each  elected 
official  or  successor  in  office,  and  accom- 
panying spouse,  shall  receive  a  briefing  about 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  relations  of  the 
United  States  with  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
briefing  shall  be  conducted  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  after  consultation  and  In 
cooperation  with  the  Committee. 

"(b)(1)  As  a  part  of  the  program,  the 
Secretary,  after  consultation  with  the  Com- 
mittee, and  with  the  approval  of  the  Presi- 
dent, may — 

"(A)  pay  for  the  cost  of  arranging  the 
Itinerary  of  not  to  exceed  one  thousand 
officials  of  the  Supreme  Soviet,  the  Council 
of  Ministers,  the  Central  Committee  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  principal  officials  of  the 
constituent  republics  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
the  heads  of  the  governing  bodies  of  the  one 
hundred  largest  cities  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  the  spouses  of  such  officials,  traveling  to 
the  United  SUtes;  and 
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"(B)  conclude  any  necessary  arrangement 
with  the  Soviet  Union  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title,  and  such  arrangements 
may  provide,  on  a  reciprocal  basis,  for  the 
payment  of  expenditures  by  the  government 
of  the  nation  where  the  expenditures  are 
Incurred. 

"(3)  No  travel  to  the  Soviet  Union  by 
elected  officials  under  subsection  (a)  shall 
be  dependent  upon  the  conclusion  of  any 
agreement  or  arrangement  under  this  sub- 
section. 

"Sec.  304.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title,  the  Secretary  Is  author- 
ized— 

"(1)  to  obtain  the  services  of  experts  and 
consultants  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  section  3109  of  title  6,  United  States 
Code: 

"(3)  to  enter  into  contracts  or  other  ar- 
rangements, or  modifications  thereof,  with- 
out legal  consideration,  without  performance 
or  other  bonds,  and  without  regard  to  sec- 
Uon  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (41  U.S.C. 
5)  or  other  provisions  of  law  relating  to 
competitive  bidding: 

"(3)  to  make  advance,  progress,  and  other 
payments  deemed  necessary  under  this  title 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  section 
8648  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (81  U3.C.  639); 

"(4)  to  furnish  to  the  Committee,  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable,  such  staff,  of- 
fice faculties,  furniture,  equipment,  and 
supplies  as  the  Chairman  considers  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  functions  of  the  Com- 
mittee; 

"(S)  to  determine.  In  consultation  with 
the  Committee,  the  character  of  and  the 
necessity  for  obligations  and  expenditures 
under  the  program,  and  the  manner  In 
which  they  shall  be  Incxirred,  allowed,  and 
paid,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  title; 
and 

"(6)  to  take  such  other  action  as  may  be 
necessary. 

"Sec.  205.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established 
an  Advisory  Committee  on  the  United 
States-Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
Political  Exchange  Program. 

"(b)  The  Conunittee  shall  be  composed 
of  not  to  exceed  five  members  appointed  as 
follows: 

"(1)  three  Members  of  the  Congress,  ap- 
pointed as  follows: 

"(A)  one  Member  of  the  Senate,  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  the  Senate; 

"(B)  one  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, to  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives;  and 

"(C)  one  Member  from  either  House  of 
Congress  appointed  by  agreement  of  the 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives; 
and 

"(3)  not  to  exceed  two  other  persons, 
chosen  Trom  among  persons  who  are  (A) 
farmer  United  States  Ambassadors  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  or  (B)  otherwise  qualified  by 
training  or  experience  as  authorities  with 
respect  to  the  Soviet  Union  or  exchanges 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President  and  to  serve  at  his  pleasure. 

"(c)  The  CTommlttee  shall  elect  a  Chairman 
from  among  its  members. 

"(d)  The  Committee  is  authorized  to  adopt 
such  rules  and  regiUatlons  as  It  may  deem 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  authority  con- 
ferred upon  It  by  this  section. 

"(e)  The  Committee  shall  establish  prior- 
ities with  respect  to  payments  to  elected  offi- 
cials for  trips  abroad  under  the  program  and 
shall  consult  with,  and  make  recommenda- 
tions to,  the  Secretary  of  State,  in  connection 
with  the  program,  with  respect  to— 

"(1)  Itineraries,  interpreters,  the  exchange 
of  currencies,  and  other  related  details  of 
travel  under  such  program; 

"(3)  provisions  to  accommodate  the  per- 
sonal and  profeesloneU  Interests  of  persons 
participating  in  the  program; 


"(3)  matters  to  be  covered  in  the  briefing 
administered  by  the  Secretary  under  the 
program;  and 

"(4)  such  other  matters  as  the  Committee 
deems  necessary  to  conduct  the  program. 

"(f)  The  Committee  shall  submit  a  re- 
port to  the  President  and  the  Congress  three 
years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
title  evaluating  the  program,  giving  particu- 
lar attention  to  means  by  which  it  might  be 
Improved,  and  making  such  findings  and 
reconamendatlons  as  it  deems  necessary.  The 
Committee  shall  submit  a  final  report  to 
the  President  and  the  Congress  not  later 
than  five  years  after  such  date. 

"(g)  (1)  Members  of  the  Committee  who 
are  otherwise  employed  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment shall  serve  without  compensation, 
but  shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel,  subsist- 
ence, and  other  necessary  expenses  Incurred 
by  them  In  carrying  out  the  duties  of  the 
Committee. 

"(3)  Members  of  the  Committee  not  oth- 
erwise employed  by  the  Federal  Government 
shall  receive  compensation  at  the  rate  of  $100 
per  day  (including  traveltlme)  for  each  day 
they  are  engaged-  in  the  performance  of  their 
duties  as  members  of  the  Committee  and 
shall  be  entitled  to  relmbvirsement  for  travel, 
subsistence,  and  other  necessary  expenses 
Incurred  by  them  In  carrying  out  the  duties 
of  the  Committee. 

"Sec  206.  Unless  legislation  Is  enacted  pro- 
viding otherwise,  the  program  shall  termi- 
nate and  the  Committee  shall  cease  to  exist 
ninety  days  after  the  Committee  submits  its 
final  report. 

"Sec.  307.  In  order  to  carry  out  this  title, 
there  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  not  to 
exceed  $5,000,000  to  remain  available  until 
expended. 

"Sec.  208.  This  title  shall  take  effect  on  the 
1st  day  of  February  1971." 
Passed  the  Senate  April  30,  1970. 
Attest: 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 
The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

agreed  to.     

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  today 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Gravel)  demonstrated  a  perceptive 
grasp  of  international  understanding  in 
leading  through  the  Senate  S.  3127  his 
bill  which  will  provide  for  the  exchange 
of  governmental  oflBcials  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  We 
are  Indebted  to  him  for  his  thoughtful 
presentation,  for  his  articulate  views  and 
for  his  broad  imderstanding  of  this  mat- 
ter. The  Senate  extends  its  heartiest 
thanks  to  Senator  Gravel  for  a  job  well 
done. 

To  be  commended  also  is  the  able  and 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  the  able  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Pulbright).  His 
past  efforts  toward  greater  imderstand- 
ing with  other  nations  are  a  matter  of 
record.  We  appreciate  his  contribution  to 
the  hig^  quality  of  debate  on  this 
measure. 

Other  Senators  who  contributed  so 
much  to  the  overall  discussion  and  whose 
views  were  welcome  and  meaningful  as 
always  were  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Ellenoer)  , 
and  Senator  Moss  of  Utah.  They  and 
many  others  deserve  recognition  for  their 
contributions  to  the  passage  of  this  bill. 
Althou^  they  were  not  In  full  accord 
with  all  of  the  views  expressed  and  with 


the  full  effect  of  this  proposal  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
Williams)  and  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  contributed 
in  great  measure  to  the  debate  and  de- 
serve our  deep  thanks.  Certainly  they 
enlightened  the  Senate  with  respect  to 
many  features  of  the  measure  and  we  are 
grateful. 

The  Senate  as  a  whole  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  the  thorough  but  expeditious 
disposition  of  this  matter. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
THURSDAY,  APRIL  23,  1970 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today,  it  stand 
in  adjournment  until  12  o'clock  noon  on 
Thursday  next. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFIt^ER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  C^hair  hears  none,  and  it 
Is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  PRCXJRAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  there 
will  be  no  further  votes  in  the  Senate 
today. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
majority  leader  state  what  the  proposed 
business  will  be  when  we  return  on 
Thursday? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  first  time  this  session,  I  am  really 
ashamed  to  answer  that  question.  If  I 
had  my  "druthers,"  I  would  rather  the 
question  had  not  been  raised. 

There  will  be  some  minor  business.  It 
will  be  very  minor.  That  is  all  I  can 
say. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  might  add  that  that  is 
why  I  raised  the  question. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  SECHETARY  OP 
THE  SENATE  TO  RECEIVE  MES- 
SAGES  AND  APPROPRIATELY  RE- 
FER THEM 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
during  the  adjournment  of  the  Senate 
until  12  o'clock  noon  on  Thursday  next, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  be  au- 
thorized to  receive  messages  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  from 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  that 
it  be  in  order  for  them  to  be  appro- 
priately referred. 

The  PRESIDING  Ol-'FICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


POLICE  CORRUPTION  AND  THE  OR- 
GANIZED CRIME  CX)NTROL  ACT 
OF  1969 

Mr.  McCXELLAN.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing the  June  1969  hearings  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Criminal  Laws  suid  Pro- 
cedures, the  Department  of  Justice,  while 
testifying  on  S.  2022,  the  "Illegal  Gam- 
bling Business  Control  Act  of  1969," 
mentioned  several  corruption  investiga- 
tions in  which  the  Department  expected 
criminal  activity  could  be  shown,  but  in 
which  there  was  an  Insuf&cient  Federml 
nexus  upon  which  to  base  a  successful 
Federal  prosecution.  One  of  these  Inres- 
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tlffatlons  culminated  in  a  prosecution. 
United  States  against  Jerry  Ryan,  that 
has  now  been  completed  and  a  verdict 
unfavorable  to  the  Government  has  been 
returned.  Following  the  verdict,  I  wrote 
the  Department  of  Justice  asking  for  the 
facts  and  circumstances  surrounding 
that  prosecution  and  am  now  in  receipt 
of  their  answer.  I  am  informed  that  the 
prosecution  Involved  an  organized 
scheme  of  long  duration  In  which  officers 
of  the  Columbus,  Ohio,  Police  Depart- 
ment would  solicit  and  receive  money 
bribes  from  the  major  numbers  opera- 
tors in  the  Columbus  area  in  exchange 
for  a  lax  enforcement  jxxlicy  of  gambling 
laws  and  warnings  of  any  propoeed  Fed- 
end  investigations. 

Inasmuch  as  the  provisions  of  S.  2022 
have  now  been  incorporated  Into  S.  30, 
the  "Organized  Crime  Control  Act  of 
1969."  as  title  vm — syndicated  gam- 
bling—and Inasmuch  as  it  Is  Just  this  sort 
of  acUvity  which  title  vm  Is  designed  to 
prevent  and  stamp  out,  I  think  it  would 
t>e  helpful  and  appropriate  to  insert  in 
the  Record  the  Department  of  Justice 
account  of  the  kind  of  unbridled  corrup- 
tion occurring  In  some  of  our  major  cities 
throughout  the  Nation.  I  add.  too.  that  I 
would  hope  the  information  set  out  In 
this  letter  might  serve  to  help  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  expeditiously  and 
favorably  prdcess  the  provisions  of  8.  30. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Rxcord  imme- 
diately following  my  remarks  my  letter  to 
the  Justice  Department  and  their  re- 
sponse dated  February  9,  1970. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcobd, 
as  follows: 

tJJS.  Sknatx, 
Washington.  D.C.,  January  7, 1970. 
Hon.  John  Mitchxli., 

Attorney  General,  VS.  Department  of  Jus- 
tice. Waihtnffton,  D.C. 

Dkas  Mji.  Mttchzll:  In  tbe  Department's 
t«8tlmoDy  before  the  Subcomnnlttee  on  Jvine 
3,  1969.  In  reference  to  8.  2023.  mention  was 
made  ot  severmi  corruption  Investlgattonx  In 
whlcb  the  Department  expected  that  al- 
though criminal  actlrlty  could  be  shown,  an 
Insufficient  federal  nexus  waa  present.  It  U 
my  understanding  that  one  of  these  prosecu- 
tions, U.S.  V.  Ryan,  which  waa  brought  In 
Columbus.  Ohio,  has  now  been  completed, 
and  a  verdict  unfavorable  to  the  government 
was  returned. 

It  would  be  appreciated  If  you  oonld  In- 
form me  of  the  facts  and  circumstances  sur- 
rounding this  prosecution. 

With  best  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

John  L.  McClsllax. 

DcFAsnczifT  o»  JrsTXCB, 
WasM:T.ffton.  Fet/ruary  9. 1970. 
Hon.  JoBX  L.  licCLCu.4ir. 
VS.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dbax  SsNAToa:  This  Is  In  response  to  your 
letter  of  January  7.  1970.  requesting  In- 
formation on  a  recent  criminal  case.  United 
States  V.  Jerry  G.  Ryan.  Jr..  (Cr.  No.  9283), 
brought  to  trial  by  th«  Department  of  Jus- 
tice In  Columbus,  Ohio. 

The  corruption  uncovered  by  our  grand 
Jury  tnvestlgatton  In  Columbus,  Ohio, 
amoonted  to  an  organized  and  sophisticated 
scheme  of  long  duration  In  which  officers 
of  the  Columbus  PoUoe  Department,  includ- 
ing the  chiefs  of  the  vlee  and  intelligence 
buxeaus  anu  nearly  all  sergeanu  and  patrol- 
men aaalgned  to  the  vice  squad,  would  solicit, 
demand  and  receive  money  brlbee  from  the 


five  major  numbers  operators  conducting 
gambling  businesses  In  the  Columbus  met- 
ropolitan area.  In  exchange  for  these  pay- 
ofTs.  the  gamblers  were  assured  of  a  relaxed 
enforcement  policy  of  all  city  and  state  gam- 
bling laws  and  protection  from  and  warnings 
of  federal  Investigations  designed  to  uncover 
federal  violations  related  to  these  gambling 
activities.  Our  proof,  offered  through  the 
testimony  of  (1)  Immunized  gamblers  who 
made  the  payoffs  to  the  police,  (2)  Immu- 
nized policemen  who  received  these  payoffs 
and  disseminated  'hem  to  the  eight  police- 
men who  were  defendants  In  the  trial,  and 
(3)  Upe  recordings  of  actual  payoffs  made 
to  certain  of  the  policemen  by  the  gamblers, 
undeniably  established  the  existence  of  the 
payoffs  in  return  for  no  arrests  of  these  gam- 
bling operators.  At  a  minimum,  the  Chief 
of  IntelUgence  received  MO.OOO  over  a  three 
year  period  and  patrolman  on-the-beat  re- 
ceived approximately  (250  per  month.  The 
report  of  the  Senate  Committee  of  the  Judi- 
ciary on  the  "Organized  Crime  Control  Act 
of  19«9"  (No.  91-ai7)  at  page  72  makes 
reference  to  a  corruption  situation  existing 
m  a  major  mldwestem  city.  This  reference 
waa  in  fact  to  these  occurrences  In  Coliun- 
bus,  Ohio. 

As  noted  in  your  letter.  Department  of  Jus- 
tice testimony  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
June  3,  1969.  Indicated  an  Insufficient  federal 
nexus  In  this  corrupt  Columbus.  Ohio,  situa- 
tion. Purther  Investigation  Into  these  mat- 
ters by  the  grand  Jury  did  finally  esUbllsh  a 
predicate  for  charging  federal  crimes.  The 
evidence  by  implication  and  Inference  (there 
was  no  direct  evidence  on  the  point)  dis- 
closed that  the  bribed  officers  of  the  Colum- 
bus Police  Department  upon  learning  of  an 
Internal  Revenue  Service  Investigation  Into 
the  Columbus  gambling  acUvltles.  undertook 
to  frustrate  and  Impede  this  federal  Inves- 
tigaUon.  The  motives  of  the  corrupt  police- 
men were  to  protect  the  sources  of  their 
Illegal  monthly  payoffs.  Consequently,  the 
police  survellled  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
agents,  arrested  two  special  agents  and  the 
Department  of  Justice  attorney  in  charge  of 
the  Investigation  (who  were  acquitted  of  the 
Uimiped-up  charges),  and  warned  the  gam- 
blers of  Impending  federal  raids,  thereby 
totally  frustrating  the  federal  criminal  In- 
vestigations designed  to  uncover  tax  and 
Interstate  gambling  vlolatjons. 

In  order  to  bring  federal  charges  against 
these  policemen  in  the  absence  of  federal 
statutes  prohibiting  a  scheme  of  bribes  as  de- 
scribed In  this  letter,  they  were  charged  with 
vlolaUon  of  18  United  SUtes  Code.  Section 
371  (conspiracy).  In  essence,  the  indictment 
charged  these  individuals  with  "conspiring 
to  defraud  the  United  States."  to  wit:  that 
the  protection  from  and  warnings  of  the  fed- 
eral Investigation  given  to  the  gamblers  Im- 
peded and  frustrated,  e.g.  defrauded,  the 
United  States.  This  prosecution  waa  meri- 
torious In  light  of  actions  of  the  police  which 
were  affording  protection  to  numbers  oper- 
ations with  the  annual  gross  of  multi-mll- 
Uoiu  of  dollars  The  dally  Intake  of  one  oper- 
ator. Frank  Baldasarro,  was  believed  to  exceed 
$15,000. 

The  trial  on  these  charges  conatmied  six 
weeks  in  November  and  December.  1969.  and 
the  Jury  returned  verdicts  of  acquittal  after 
deliberating  lour  days.  In  flnal  argument  to 
the  Jury,  the  defendants  conceded  the  payoffs 
but  asked  the  Jury  to  return  not  guilty  ver- 
dicts on  the  grounds  no  federal  violaUon  had 
been  proven.  While  reports  of  the  Jury  delib- 
erations reiwhing  our  office  stressed  the  in- 
ability of  the  Jury  to  find  beyond  reasonable  » 
doubt  the  existence  of  the  sophisticated  in-  1 
ferentlal  conspiracy  to  defraud  the  United  ^ 
States,  there  was  no  other  federal   charge  1 
available  to   the  federal   grand   Jury   upon  f 
learning  of  the  facu  ot  this  case. 
Stnoerely, 

Wnx  WnaoM. 
Assistant  Attorney  General,    m. 


RECAJLJi  OF  AMBASSADOR  SYMMES 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President.  It  has 
been  reported  that  at  the  request  of  the 
Jordanian  Government,  the  United 
States  has  recalled  its  Ambassador  to 
Jordan,  Harrison  Symmes. 

I  find  this  situation  regrettable  and 
indicative  of  further  deterioration  la 
US.  relations  with  the  Arab  world. 

I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  visit  in 
the  Middle  East  and  to  spend  some  time 
with  Ambassador  Symmes.  He  is  well 
qualified  for  the  position  he  held,  and 
knowledgeable  about  the  problems  of  the 
area.  His  recall  is,  I  feel,  a  loss  not  only 
to  our  Nation  but  also  to  Jordan. 

The  events  surrounding  the  recall  re- 
enforce  a  belief  I  have  had  for  some 
time:  that  the  Fedayeen  are  a  growing 
threat  in  the  Middle  East  and  that  the 
increase  in  their  power  makes  a  political 
or  negotiated  settlement  remote  at  best. 

I  visited  in  the  Middle  East  in  Febru- 
ary of  1969,  traveling  to  Egypt.  Israel, 
Lebanon,  and  Jordan.  In  Jordan,  I  met 
with  King  Hussein.  I  concluded  then 
that  the  atmosphere  for  a  settlement, 
particularly  along  the  lines  of  the  No- 
vember 1967  VU.  resolution  had  been 
best  Immediately  after  the  war,  but  that 
prospects  for  a  settlement  were  rapidly 
diminishing. 

While  the  United  States,  and  even  na- 
tions of  the  Middle  East,  have  continued 
to  think  in  terms  of  the  UJf.  resolution, 
we  have  Ignored  the  fact  that  a  growth 
in  strength  of  the  Fedayeen  has  meant 
the  growth  in  strength  of  a  group  which 
opposes  the  basic  premises  of  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  current  situation  In  Jordan,  an 
outgrowth  of  increased  Fedayeen 
strength,  dims  the  hopes  of  those  who 
desire  peace  and  stability  in  the  Middle 
East. 

I  am  sorry  that  Ambassador  Symmes' 
expertise  has  been  denied  our  Nation  at 
a  time  and  in  a  place  where  it  is  needed. 


THE  "DELTA  QUEEN"  IS  DOOMED 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  on  April 
16  I  introduced  a  bill  (S.  3737)  that 
would  have  the  effect  of  permitting  con- 
tinued operation  of  the  last  remaining 
stem  paddle  wheeler  carrjdng  overnight 
passengers  up  and  down  the  great  rivers 
of  America.  Identical  legislation  has 
been  proposed  by  the  distinguished  Rep- 
resentative from  Missouri.  Mrs.  Sm.Li- 

VAN. 

This  morning's  edition  of  the  New 
York  Times  contains  a  feature  article  on 
this  historic  steamboat.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent.  Mr.  President,  that  the  article 
by  Roy  Reed,  entitled  "Delta  Queen, 
Link  to  Twain  Era.  Doomed"  be  printed 
at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

"Dblta  Qttskn."  Lorx  to  Twain  Era.  Dooiczd 
(By  Boy  Beed) 

Nxw  OsLXANs.  AprU  19.— The  stars  were  as 
bright  as  Untems  but  there  was  no  moon. 

Howard  Tate  read  the  faint  rlffies  of  the 
Mississippi  River  with  practiced  concentra- 
tion. He  nudged  the  steering  lever  and 
slipped  the  big  boat  a  little  cloeer  to  the 
shadows  of  the  weatem  bank. 

When  he  consented  to  speak,  his  voice 
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came  out  in  a  rusty  growl  and  poked  around 
the  darkness  of  the  pilot  house. 

"Mark  Twain  never  done  no  piloting  to 
amount  to  anything."  he  said.  "He  never 
stood  a  pilot's  watch  more  than  six  months 
in  his  life." 

Then  he  added,  after  a  studied  pause,  "he 
was  a  good  writer  (Italics) ." 

The  old  river  men  who  are  unawed  by  the 
author  of  "Life  on  the  Mississippi"  are  be- 
coming scarce.  Mr.  Tate  is  65  years  old  and 
has  been  a  river  pilot  42  years.  He  is  the 
son  and  grandson  of  pilots.  When  he  is  gone, 
there  will  not  be  many  left  who  have  lived 
the  river,  the  way  Mark  Twain  did  for  a 
while,  and  kept  the  past  alive. 

ONLT    ONX   UMK   TO   THE    PAST 

The  Old  boats  they  have  known  are  going 
even  faster  than  the  men.  Only  one  of  the 
steamboats  that  tie  1970  to  the  nation's  be- 
ginnings Is  left.  There  are  three  or  four  that 
carry  passengers  on  daytime  excursions  a 
short  distance  from  port,  and  one  that  sits 
lifeless  and  without  boilers  at  the  dock  at 
Vlcksburg,  tiuned  into  a  little  theater. 

But  the  remaining  steamboat  that  actually 
carries  overnight  passengers  up  and  down 
the  great  rivers  is  the  boat  that  Howard  Tate 
was  taking  down  the  moonless  Mississippi 
that  night,  with  147  passengers  asleep  down 
below  and  the  big  red  paddlewheel  turning 
and  whooshing  in  the  back. 

She  is  the  Delta  Queen,  aged  44  and 
doomed. 

This  Is  her  last  year  unless  Congress  Inter- 
venes. Because  of  the  teak,  mahogany,  iron- 
wood  and  oak  of  her  superBtructtire,  she  is 
considered  a  fire  hazard  under  the  safety 
at  sea  law  of  1966. 

The  law  waa  passed  because  of  two  dis- 
astrous ship  fires  in  the  Atlantic.  By  the 
Coast  Guard's  Interpretation,  the  Delta 
Queen  is  covered  by  the  law  with  ooean- 
going  vessels. 

KXEMPTION  IS  SODCHT 

A  bill  has  been  introduced  to  exempt  the 
Queen  from  the  law  permanently.  She  has 
two  temporary  exemptions.  If  the  bill  is  not 
passed,  the  old  stern  wheeler  will  end  her 
career  Nov.  2  at  New  Orleans,  and  then  be- 
come a  daytime  excursion  boat,  perhaps,  or 
a  floating  restaurant. 

The  passengers,  on  a  recent  St.  Louts-New 
Orleans  roundtrip,  most  of  them  middle  aged 
to  elderly  and  from  as  far  away  as  British 
Columbia,  thought  it  was  ridiculous  and  a 
little  shameful  that  the  Queen  was  being  put 
out  of  business. 

The  crew  held  a  lifeboat  drill  last  Sunday 
afternoon,  somewhere  above  New  Orleans, 
and  when  it  was  over  both  crew  and  pas- 
sengers laughed  at  the  absurdity  of  it  all. 

"If  we  ever  had  an  emergency  we  could 
be  on  shore  before  we  could  get  the  lifeboats 
In  the  water,"  said  Clarke  Hawley,  the  first 
mate.  "We're  never  more  than  four  minutes 
from  shore  anywhere  on  the  river.  If  some- 
thing should  happen,  all  you  would  have  to 
do  is  hit  the  rudder  and  run  her  aground." 

The  passengers  shook  their  heads  over  the 
Inscrutable  ways  of  government,  then  went 
back  to  gazing  at  the  river  banks  and  the  oc- 
casional plantation  house  whose  gables 
peeked  over  the  levee. 

People  were  paying  $30  to  $70  a  day  for 
the  privilege  of  doing  almost  nothing  on  this 
boat  for  10  dajrs. 

There  is  no  gambling.  The  liveliest  music 
comes  from  the  calliope  when  the  boat  is  ap- 
proaching a  town,  or  sometimes  from  an 
organ  in  the  dining  room  late  at  night,  If 
the  organist  Is  feeling  bold. 

The  cabins  are  small  but  comfortable.  The 
food  Is  good.  The  passengers  entertain  them- 
selves with  books,  fortune  telling,  bingo  or 
lying  In  the  sun. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  W.  Giles,  steamboat 
buffs  from  Olympla,  Wash.,  spent  one  hour 
after  another  the  other  day  studying  the 


engine  room,  watching  the  steamdrlven  pis- 
tons pushing  their  arms  out  the  back  of  the 
boat  to  pedal  the  paddlewheel  like  a  bicycle. 
The  wheel  produces  a  hypnotic  vibration. 
The  passengers  and  crew  are  rocked  to  sleep 
each  night — and  not  infrequently  in  the  day- 
time— by  the  rhythm  and  rumble  of  the 
turning  wheel. 

ALL  omCEBS  ABE  "CAPTAINS" 

In  a  world  where  meals  and  the  playing 
of  the  calUope  are  rather  keenly  anticipated 
events.  It  Is  easy  to  Imagine  the  impact  of 
a  change  in  scenery  or  weather.  The  pas- 
sengers who  make  friends  with  the  crew  soon 
learn  how  important  these  changes  are  to 
river  folk. 

Captain  Rawley  (almost  all  the  officers  are 
addressed  as  captain)  was  talking  one  late 
afternoon  of  Mark  Twain's  regret  at  learn- 
ing that  the  things  he  had  admired  as  beau- 
tiful while  he  was  a  cub  pilot — a  blood-red 
sunrise,  a  floating  log,  a  ripple  in  the  water — 
were  actually  signs  of  danger  to  the  experi- 
enced pilot. 

"See  that  white  mist  on  that  field?"  Cap- 
tain Hawley  asked,  pointing  to  the  eastern 
bank.  "That's  a  beautiful  sight,  but  it  means 
that  we  have  a  60  per  cent  chance  of  fog.  And 
If  we  get  in  a  fog.  we  have  to  tie  up  and  wait 
until  It  passes." 

At  5:45  o'clock  the  next  morning.  Capt. 
Ernest  Wagner,  the  master  of  the  boat,  sat 
in  the  pilot  house  watching  the  sun  come  up. 
It  was  beautiful,  al!  blood-red  In  sky  and 
water. 

He  said,  hair  to  himself.  "You  know  the  old 
saying:  Red  in  the  morning,  sailor  take 
warning;  red  at  night,  sailor's  delight." 

Within  an  hour,  the  sun  had  disappeared 
behind  a  thick  fog.  Howard  Tate.  Just  up 
from  the  officers'  quarteis  and  still  buttoning 
his  shirt,  bad  to  slip  her  to  the  bank  and  stop. 

This  was  an  event.  TTie  passengers  plied 
out  of  the  cabins  and  stood  on  the  decks  for 
an  hour  staring  into  the  fog  and  listening 
to  the  cardinals  in  the  trees  and  the  horns 
of  tow  boats  creeping  by  In  the  channel. 

Lm  ON  THK  RIVZB  CHANCES 

Then  the  voyage  restimed,  and  the  elderly 
ladies  from  OallftM-nla  and  the  young  couple 
from  Boston  settled  into  the  deck  chairs  and 
made  ready  for  another  day's  travel. 

The  river  has  changed  since  Mark  Twain's 
day,  In  spite  of  the  steadfastness  of  people 
like  Howard  Tate. 

Racial  Integration,  for  example,  has  come 
to  the  Delta  Queen.  Its  mint  juleps  (from 
mint  grown  In  flower  boxes  that  catch  the 
spray  from  the  paddlewheel)  are  now  drunk 
by  occasional  black  passengers.  Two  Negro 
women  were  among  the  passengers  who 
stopped  recently  for  a  tour  of  the  antebel- 
lum homes  at  Natchez. 

The  crew  was  integrated  two  years  ago 
when  Franklin  Myles  was  made  chief  stew- 
ard and  became  the  first  black  officer  on  the 
boat.  When  Mr.  Myles  sat  down  at  the  of- 
ficers' table  the  first  day,  a  white  pilot  threw 
his  napkin  on  the  table  and  said.  "Fm  not 
going  to  eat  with  a  nigger." 

Everyone,  black  and  white,  took  his  meals 
In  his  cabin  for  two  tense  weeks  after  that, 
everyone,  that  Is.  except  Captain  Wagner.  He 
sat  alone  at  the  head  of  the  officers'  table  for 
two  weeks.  •  •  • 

Other  changes  have  come  to  the  river.  Ur- 
ban Renewal  is  working  over  Beale  Street 
in  Memphis.  Fancy  office  buildings  have  he- 
gun  to  replace  the  empty  music  houses  and 
the  rundown  bars. 

They  used  to  say  that  the  Mississippi  Delta 
began  in  the  lobby  of  the  Peabody  Hotel  In 
Memphis  and  ended  In  Catfish  Row  In  Vlcks- 
btirg.  Catfish  Row  Is  a  Negro  shantytown. 
Urban  Renewal  Is  getting  ready  to  renew  It. 

Dozens  of  chemical  plants  and  oil  re- 
fineries now  rear  up  behind  the  levees  be- 
tween Baton  Rouge  and  New  Orleans.  Tliey 


provide  jobs  for  the  people  and  pollution  for 
the  river. 

The  water  of  this  stretch  is  now  so  poison- 
ous that  not  even  Howard  Tate  will  drink 
it.  as  strong  a  believer  as  he  is  In  the  purity 
of  the  Mississippi  River  water. 

"Look  at  all  these  kids  along  the  river," 
he  said  one  day  up  around  Greenville.  "They 
drink  that  water  all  the  time  and  they're  just 
as  healthy  as  they  can  be." 

WHAT  HXrCK  THOTTCRT 

He  drank  it  himself  when  he  was  a  boy, 
just  as  Mark  Twain's  people  did  up  at  Han- 
nibal, Mo.  There  is  a  discussion  In  "Huckle- 
berry Finn"  about  how  much  more  nutri- 
tious the  muddy  Mississippi  water  is  than 
that  of  the  clear  Ohio.  The  Child  of  Callamlty 
says: 

"Tou  look  at  the  graveyards;  that  tells  the 
tale.  Trees  wont  grow  worth  shucks  In  a 
Cincinnati  graveyard,  but  in  a  Sent  LoiUs 
graveyard  they  g;row  upwards  of  eight  hiui- 
dred  feet  high.  It's  all  on  account  of  the 
water  the  people  drunk  before  they  laid  up. 
A  Cincinnati  corpse  don't  richen  a  soil  any." 

For  all  the  changes,  the  river  still  robs  a 
man  of  the  sense  of  time.  The  passenger  on 
the  Delta  Queen  has  Joined  a  different  world 
where  there  are  no  newspapers,  no  radios, 
no  telephones,  no  automobiles — none  of  the 
pacemakers  of  the  20th  century. 

The  passage  from  Memphis  to  Helena,  Ark.. 
takes  five  and  a  half  hours  by  the  clock.  But 
to  the  passenger  on  the  Queen,  it  might  be 
an  hour  or  a  day.  He  doesn't  care. 

Only  the  movement  south  Into  spring — the 
redbuds  open  In  Vlcksburg,  the  swallows  sud- 
denly skim  the  water  above  Natchez — keep 
the  river  and  the  boat  minimally  Involved  In 
time,  and  that  largely  at  the  river's  chosen 
speed. 


THE  ISOLATION  OP  MAURICE 
STANS 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  Wednesday,  April  15, 
appeared  an  article  on  the  editorial  page 
by  Mr.  Hobart  Rowen,  entitled  "The  Iso- 
lation of  Maurice  Stans."  This  article 
discussed  from  the  standpoint,  I  would 
say,  of  very  little  factual  knowledge,  the 
position  that  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
Mr.  Stans,  has  taken  in  regard  to  our 
foreign  trade  policy.  It  implied  or  prac- 
tically stated  that  he  was  persona  non 
grata  with  the  rest  of  the  administration, 
that  the  President  preferred  listening  to 
the  (pinions  of  his  economic  advisers, 
and  that  Mr.  Stans  had  taken  a  position 
contrary  to  free  trade  and  to  the  increase 
of  our  foreign  trade. 

Mr.  President,  I  &s\s.  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
su^cle  to  which  I  referred,  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  Wednesday,  April  15, 1970. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoro. 
as  follows: 

The  Isolation  or  Mauhicx  Stans 
(By  Hobart  Rowen) 

Like  other  Secretaries  of  Commerce  before 
him,  Maurice  Stans  finds  his  role  confining 
and  frustrating.  He  is  effectively  fenced  off 
from  broad  economic  policymaking,  and  de- 
spite his  1968  campaign  success  as  a  big 
money-raiser  for  Mr.  Nixon,  enjoys  only  a 
rare  audience  with  the  President. 

But  more  astonishing  than  Mr.  Stans*  fail- 
ure to  make  the  "first"  economic  team  Is 
evidence  that  he  Is  engaged  in  a  running 
battle  with  almost  everybody  else  on  It. 

In  recent  weeks,  publicly  and  privately, 
he  has  been  scrapping  with  the  State  De- 
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partment,  the  Treasury,  and  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers.  And  be  Ignores,  as  If  he 
didn't  even  exist,  the  President's  Special 
ItopreeentaUve  for  Trade  NegotlaUons,  Carl 
OUbert. 

Worst  of  all,  from  bis  standpoint,  the 
"word "  within  Informed  Nixon  administra- 
tion circles  Is  that  despite  his  presidential 
assignment  to  reach  an  agreement  with 
Jap*n  on  textile  imports,  the  man  who  has 
(and  will  have)  the  final  say  on  that  sub- 
ject Is  Presidential  Assistant  Henry  Kissinger. 

In  other  government  departments,  there  Is 
full  awareness  of  Stans'  circumscribed  role, 
but  the  tendency  Is  to  be  sympathetic.  As 
tbe  Secretary  prepared  to  take  off  this  week 
to  beat  the  bushes  in  Latin  America  for  ex- 
panded trade,  a  second-level  man  In  another 
department  said:  "We  view  him  with  be- 
mused tolerance." 

It  Is  an  open  secret  that  Stans  wanted  to 
be  Treasury  Secretary,  and  the  failure  to  win 
that  key  cabinet  office  still  rankles  Some  of 
Stans'  own  associates  ascrlt>e  his  coolness  to 
Treasury  Secretary  David  Kennedy  to  this 
fact,  at  least  In  part.  (Tbe  two  cabinet  offi- 
cers communicate  only  by  written  memo.) 

But  Stans'  basic  concern  with  the  Treasury 
Department  resides  in  his  own  classic,  con- 
servative approach  to  economic  pwUcy.  Pop 
Instance,  he  worries  about  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments deficit  and  la  uiMerstood  to  feel  that 
Kennedy  pays  only  Up  service  to  tbe  problem. 

A  specific  complaint  Is  that  Treasiu*y  de- 
serted Commerce  during  the  Inter-agency 
task  force  discussions  on  oil  Imports:  Stans 
thought  that  balance  of  payments  considera- 
tions should  have  lined  the  Treasury  up  with 
those  against  liberalization.  Kennedy  didn't 
buy  that  argument. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  deficit  last 
year  was  a  whopper  (and  fresh  figures  attest- 
ing to  the  continuing  nature  of  the  problem 
are  due  to  be  Issued  shortly  for  the  first  quar- 
ter of  this  year).  But  Treasury.  CEA.  and 
State  Department  officials  display  such  a  calm 
attitude  that  It  has  the  business-oriented 
Commerce  Department  climbing  the  walls. 

Top  administration  officials  are  of  course 
sensitive  to  the  long-run  need  of  achieving  a 
better  balance.  But  the  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  despite  tbe  big  deficit  most  European 
countries  are  quite  content  right  now  to 
hold  dollars  as  good  Investments.  There  are 
many  reasons  for  this.  Including  the  Insula- 
tion of  the  dollar  against  gold  speculators 
since  establishment  of  the  two-tier  gold 
system. 

There  Is  such  an  air  of  steadiness  In  Inter- 
national money  markets,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
that  last  year's  pressing  Interest  In  "crawl- 
ing pegs  '  and  other  esoteric  devices  to  In- 
troduce a  measure  of  flexibility  Into  the  ex- 
change rate  system  has  somewhat  faded  away. 

But  Stans  doesn't  propose  to  let  anyone 
forget  tbe  horrifying  balance  of  payments 
numbers,  and  can  cite  as  an  ally  In  this  re- 
spect none  other  than  French  President 
Pompidou. 

On  Feb.  25.  during  his  visit  to  this  coun- 
try. President  Pompidou  spent  a  great  deal  of 
time  lecturing  a  blue-ribbon  group  of  Ameri- 
can economic  officials.  Including  Treasury 
Secretary  Kennedy  and  Federal  Reserve 
Chairman  Arthur  F.  Bums  on  the  "perpetual 
U.S.  deficit."  (It  didn't  help  Stans'  wounded 
ego,  when  alone  among  top  economic  officials. 
be  wasn't  asked  to  this  meeting,  at  Blair 
Hotxse.) 

Both  Kennedy  and  Treasury  Under  Secre- 
tary for  Monetary  Affairs  Paul  Volcker  as- 
sured Pompidou  at  that  meeting  that  tbe 
United  States  also  realized  the  Importance  of 
narrowing  the  deficit,  and  Improving  our 
trade  balance,  but  because  of  our  defense 
"umbrella"  over  tbe  world,  there  were  no 
quick  or  easy  solutions  In  view  for  the  over- 
all deficit. 

Stans  thinks  that  In  today's  world,  to  as- 


sure a  trade  surplus,  we  have  to  b«  as  tough 
as  other  countries  In  giving  domestic  pro- 
ducers some  protection  and  throwing  up  rea- 
sonable barriers  (legislated  If  necessary) 
against  a  flood  of  imports. 

But  the  year-long  wrangle  over  textile  Im- 
ports Is  a  good  Illustration,  the  antl-Stans 
claque  Insists,  of  how  tbe  Commerce  Sec- 
retary's eSectlveness  has  faded.  When  he  saw 
the  President  one  day  last  week — with  John 
Ehrllchman  present — It  was  the  first  time  In 
a  month  he  had  been  able  to  wangle  on  ap- 
pointment. 

In  trying  to  sell  Mr  Nixon  a  tough  line  on 
the  Japanese  problem.  Stans  has  bumped  into 
Under  Secretary  of  State  U.  Alexis  Johnson 
smd  Assistant  Secretary  for  Ek:onomlc  Affairs 
Philip  H.  Trezlse,  who  take  a  milder  ap- 
proach. Kissinger  holds  the  real  power,  and 
both  sides  claim  that  he  Is  leaning  their  way. 

Simultaneous  with  his  battle  with  State. 
Stans  got  himself  In  a  Jam  wltb  the  usually 
mild  Chairman  of  the  CEA.  Paul  W.  Mc- 
cracken for  letting  Assistant  Secretary  Ken- 
neth Davis  Jr.  take  a  public  poke  at  CEA 
Member  Hendrlk  Houtbakker. 

Davis  criticized  Houthakker's  observation 
that  steel  Import  quotas  would  not  be  a  good 
approach  to  that  Industry's  problems.  Stans 
tried  to  patch  things  up  with  McCracken.  but 
the  Irritations  between  Commerce  and  CEA 
remain. 

Two  weeks  ago.  fuel  was  added  to  the  fire 
when  another  Stans  aide  called  a  "back- 
ground" press  conference  to  announce  the 
Japanese  were  so  unreasonable  "the  adminis- 
tration" was  considering,  reluctantly,  .uklng 
Congress  for  textile  quotas. 

The  only  tiling  wrong  with  that  announce- 
ment was  that  "the  administration"  has  a« 
yet  determined  no  such  policy.  Stans,  Indeed. 
thinks  that  American  Industry  needs  quota 
protection — aud  he  lias  some  support  within 
business  circles.  But  so  far,  no  one  else  In 
the  administration  Is  listening.  The  State 
Department  considers  him  a  hopeless  reac- 
tionary, and  others  refer  to  him  as  a  "mer- 
cantilist." 

Stans'  closest  allies  are  a  couple  of  the 
most  conservative  members  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  who  are  powerful  in  their 
own  right,  but  who  have  no  say  In  making 
administration  policy. 

What  It  comes  down  to.  In  the  end.  Is  that 
the  Commerce  Department  provides  no  "pow- 
er base"  for  a  man  of  strong  will.  Economic 
policy  In  today's  U.S.A.  Is  made  In  the  White 
House  Itself.  In  State  Department,  The  Treas- 
ury, and  the  Economic  Council.  Even  the 
Bid(?e:  Bureau  faces  a  decline  If  Mr.  Nixon's 
administrative  reforms  go  through,  empha- 
sizing the  role  of  Presidential  Assistant  John 
Ehrllchman.  Stans  should  have  got  the  mes- 
sage when  he  tried  early  last  year  to  crash 
the  Big  Four — the  so-called  "Quadrtad"  of 
economic  advisers — without  success.  When  he 
Is  bucking  the  basic  trend,  as  be  Is.  he  might 
a^  weM  be  on  the  outside,  looking  In,  as  on 
the  inside,  looking  in. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  the  arti- 
cle even  accused  Mr.  Stans  of  what  the 
writer  apparently  considered  a  most 
heinous  crime.  It  said  he  was  not  paying 
any  attention  to  a  gentleman  named 
Carl  Gilt>ert,  whose  nomination  as  a 
Commerce  Department  negotiator  in 
foreign  trade  was  confirmed  after  a 
rather  spirited  discussion  in  the  Senate. 
I  believe  33  Senators  opposed  the  nom- 
ination, because  we  were  of  the  opinion 
that  Mr.  Qllbert,  while  a  very  sincere 
and  experienced  gentleman,  was  so  com- 
pletely dedicated  to  taking  care  of  the 
interests  in  the  name  of  free  trade  or 
taking  care  of  the  interests  of  every  na- 
tion on  earth  except  his  own,  that  we 


viewed  with  a  good  deal  of  apprehension 
the  confirmation  of  his  nomination  for 
this  position. 

That  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  has 
seen  fit  to  disregard  or  at  least  to  re- 
strain and  take  a  somewhat  different  line 
from  that  of  Mr.  Gilbert  is  the  best  news 
I  have  heard  in  a  long,  long  time. 

This  article,  which  accuses  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  of  being  an  isolation- 
ist, Is  one  of  the  most  amazing  articles 
I  have  ever  read.  I  find  myself  rather 
astonished  to  be  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate defending  Mr.  Stans,  because,  al- 
though I  have  always  respected  him  and 
have  a  warm  personal  regard  for  him,  I 
have  been  one  of  those  who  have  been 
most  critical  of  him  and  one  of  those 
who  have  said  to  him,  frankly,  that  we 
could  not  agree  with  him  because  of  his 
position,  which  some  of  us  thought  was 
not  alert  enough  to  the  saving  of  Amer- 
ican Jobs  and  of  American  Industries. 

Frankly,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
Mr.  Stans,  conferred  with  many  people 
in  this  Chamber,  particularly  those  of 
us  on  the  Commerce  Committee,  in  the 
very  early  days  of  his  administration. 
He  proclaimed  that  his  policy  was  that 
he  was  going  to  Japan,  and  he  was  go- 
ing to  negotiate,  to  the  very  best  of  his 
ability,  to  get  a  voluntary  agreement  on 
the  part  of  the  Japanese  in  regard  to 
the  volume  of  their  export  of  textUes  into 
this  country.  Some  of  us  asked  him  how 
much  hope  he  had  of  getting  voluntary 
agreement,  and  at  that  time  he  felt  very 
hopeful. 

In  my  own  case,  I  made  one  objection, 
and  It  was  that  in  using  up  month  after 
month  in  negotiating  for  a  voluntary 
agreement  with  the  Japanese  with  re- 
spect to  placing  some  limits  not  on  the 
present  Imports  but  on  the  Increase  of 
their  present  exports  into  this  country, 
he  was  neglecting  shoes  and  electronics, 
both  of  which  industries  are  in  very  great 
danger. 

I  recall  using  this  Illustration,  which 
was  homey  and  off  the  farm,  where  I 
originated : 

I  said,  "What  you  are  doing  In  taking 
time  to  negotiate  on  textiles — Interested 
as  I  am  in  textiles — is  like  leaving  the 
henhouse  door  open  while  you  are  chas- 
ing one  white  pullet  and  letting  all  th9 
rest  of  the  hens  escape." 

He  explained  to  me,  however,  that  he 
was  steadfastly  of  the  opinion,  as  was 
the  administration — he  had  conferred 
with  others,  and  they  felt  the  same — 
that  he  should  concentrate  on  one  com- 
modity at  a  time. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  I  do  not 
need  to  repeat  in  the  Senate  that  the 
position  of  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire on  the  matter  of  imports  into  this 
country  and  the  resulting  devastating  ef- 
fects on  our  own  Industry  and  on  the 
jobs  of  our  wage  earners  is  not  in  any 
way  hostile  to  the  principle  of  free  trade. 
The  amendment  that  this  Senator  of- 
fered to  the  tax  bill,  which  was  adopted 
by  a  rather  substantial  majority — ^I 
would  not  say  an  overwhelming  majority, 
but  better  than  2  to  1.  which  is  fairly 
overwhelming — simply  authorized  the 
President,  in  cases  In  which  other  coun- 
tries— and  nearly  every  coimtry  on  earth 


that  we  have  any  dealings  with  is  in- 
cluded in  that  category— impose  restric- 
tions, whether  they  be  quotas,  tariffs,  im- 
port license,  or  any  other  means  of  re- 
stricting Imports  into  their  country  of 
American  goods,  to  create  necessary  bar- 
riers, quotas,  or  otherwise,  against  the 
unlimited  dumping  of  goods  from  these 
countries  into  the  United  States.  It  went 
on  to  provide  that  when  the  other  coim- 
tries  remove  their  restrictions  on  Ameri- 
can exports  to  them,  any  such  restric- 
tions could  and  should  be  Immediately 
abolished.  That  was.  and  is.  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 
The  Senator  frwn  New  Hampshire 
found  himself  rather  unhappy  about  the 
caution  and  the  slowness  with  which  the 
distinguished  Secretary  of  Commerce 
was  proceeding  along  the  line  of  pro- 
tecting American  jobs  and  American 
industry. 

The  negotiations  went  on  and  on.  The 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  has  rea- 
son to  believe  and  understands  that  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  has  been  disil- 
lusioned and  sadly  disappointed  in  the 
adamant  attitude  of  the  Japanese  with 
whom  he  has  been  negotiating,  and  has 
given  up  hope  of  any  volimtary  agree- 
ment to  protect  our  textiles.  He  now  takes 
the  position  that  the  time  has  come  when 
we  must  take  action.  He  has  indicated 
that  he  would  not  be  averse,  in  fact  he 
might  recommend — I  suppose  first  se- 
curing the  approval  of  the  President  and 
the  administration,  that  Congress  take 
action  itself  by  legislation  to  restrain  the 
further  ballooning  of  exports  from  other 
countries  into  the  United  States  which 
are  putting  not  only  our  textiles  out  of 
business,  but  also  the  shoe  industry,  and 
the  whole  leather  industry. 

Foreign  manufacturers  have  also 
taken  over  the  manufacture  of  nearly 
all  transistor  radios.  They  have  also 
taken  over  nearly  all  of  the  rest  of  radio 
manufacture,  and  they  h&ve  taken  over 
the  manufacturing  and  sending  into  this 
coimtry  of  black-and-white  television 
sets.  There  is  very  Uttle  left  in  the  elec- 
tronics field,  except  color  TV,  which  we 
in  this  country  are  manufacturing.  They 
are  fast  taking  over  in  that  field,  too. 
Thus  the  situation  is  desperate.  The 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  is  not  privy 
to  or  familiar  with  all  of  the  ebbs  and 
flows  of  the  tides  of  influence  within  the 
administration.  This  administration,  like 
every  other.  I  suppose,  has  within  it  ele- 
ments which  do  not  always  agree:  but 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  is  not 
impressed  by  the  article  published  in  the 
Washington  Post,  which  has  so  many 
glaring  errors  in  it. 

But  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
suddenly  finds  himself  in  the  position 
where  he,  for  one.  could  not  remain  silent 
and  have  the  attitude  of  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  so  badly  misrepresented. 

To  sum  up.  Secretary  Stans  has  been 
most  patient  and  most  diligent  in  seeking 
voluntary  agreements.  He  has  sought  to 
avoid  any  action  that  would  appear  to  be 
a  retreat  into  protectionism  by  this  coun- 
try which  would  disrupt  our  relations 
with  other  countries. 

In  my  opinion,  he  has  been  too  patient. 
At  last,  however,  he  Is  beginning  to  ac- 


cept the  fact  that — and  I  am  sure  he  has 
realized  it  before— we  will  accomplish 
nothing  by  continuing  to  beg  and  beseech 
those  who  are  flooding  this  coimtry  with 
their  Imports. 

Just  one  more  word  at  this  point.  Most 
of  the  opposition  to  those  of  us  who  are 
seeking  not  to  return  to  protectionism, 
but  are  seeking  to  stop  the  United  States 
of  America  from  becoming  the  dumping 
groxmd  for  the  goods  of  every  nation  on 
earth,  every  one  of  which  Imposes  restric- 
tions on  our  exports  to  them,  has  come 
from  those  who  say  they  are  opposed  to 
doing  anything  about  this  situation  be- 
cause It  would  be  bad  for  the  American 
consumer. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  rarely  seen  a 
position  as  Illogical  as  that  one.  For  one 
thing,  those  who  work  at  the  bench  In  the 
shoe  shops,  those  who  weave  In  the  textile 
industry,  those  who  work  in  the  elec- 
tronic plants,  those  who  work  In  the  glass 
factories,  those  who  work  In  many  other 
industries  which  are  being  driven  slowly 
to  the  wall,  they,  too,  are  consumers.  If 
they  do  not  have  jobs  to  go  to,  they  wiU 
not  have  too  much  with  which  to  con- 
sume. 

Even  more  Important  than  that,  the 
history  of  trade  relations  and  the  de- 
velopment of  trade  indicates  that  when- 
ever other  countries  have  been  able  to 
practically  abolish  a  particular  industry 
in  this  country,  to  the  point  that  they 
have  gotten  rid  of  American  competi- 
tion in  their  field,  immediately  their 
prices  go  up. 

Thus,  in  the  long  run,  this  policy  and 
this  permissiveness  In  the  matter  of  im- 
ports will  hurt  the  consumer  fully  as 
much  as  anyone  else  in  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  make  the  fol- 
lowing brief  statement  which  I  had  pre- 
pared regarding  the  article  published  in 
the  Washington  Post: 

"Isolation"  Is  a  word  that  means  dif- 
ferent things  to  different  people,  but  the 
Washington  Post,  or  at  least  one  of  Its 
editorial  writers,  has  developed  a  mean- 
ing all  Its  own  If  one  cares  to  believe  an 
article  carried  on  April  15  entitled  "The 
Isolation  of  Maurice  Stans." 

The  article  suggests  that  because  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  Stans  is  concerned 
about  our  balance-of-payments  prob- 
lem and  because  he  believes  that  "we 
have  to  be  as  tough  as  other  countries  in 
giving  domestic  producers  some  protec- 
tion and  throwing  up  reasonable  bar- 
riers—legislated if  necessary— against  a 
flood  of  imports."  he  is  In  "isolation." 

A  second-level  bureaucrat,  presum- 
ably in  the  State  Department,  Is  even 
quoted  as  saying  about  the  Secretarj', 
"We  view  him  with  bemused  tolerance." 
Let  me  state  clearly,  for  the  record, 
that  I,  and  I  am  sure  most  Members  of 
the  Congress  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle, 
do  not  view  with  "bemused  tolerance" 
the  attitude  of  some  anonymous,  im- 
Identlfled,  disgruntled  "second  level" 
bureaucrats  who  do  not  seem  to  imder- 
stand  or  care  what  Is  happening  In  this 
coimtry. 

If  Secretary  Stans,  or  other  officials  In 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  are  to  be 
criticized  for  their  comments  about  the 
unreasonable  attitude  of  the  Japanese  in 


current  negotiations,  the  only  criticism 
I  see  Is  that  "unreasonable"  was  too 
gentle  a  word. 

Par  from  being  In  Isolation,  Secretary 
Stans,  when  he  speaks  out  for  being  as 
tough  as  other  countries  In  preserving 
American  Jobs,  Is  riding  a  huge  wave  of 
popular  support  that  was  missing  for 
years  In  the  two  previous  Democratic  ad- 
ministrations. 

The  Washington  Post,  those  "second 
level"  bureaucrats  and  anyone  who  may 
be  foolish  enough  to  believe  them  at  the 
White  House  would  be  wise  to  question 
their  own  "isolation"  on  these  matters. 
Over  70  bills  have  been  Introduced  in 
the  House  In  the  last  few  days  with  pow- 
erful bipartisan  support  to  do  something 
about  the  textile  and  leather  footwear 
problem.  Numerous  similar  measures  are 
pending  In  the  Senate  with  equally 
strong.  If  not  stronger,  bipartisan  sup- 
port. 

If.  as  the  State  Department  suggests 
in  the  article,  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Stans  is  a  "hopeless  reactionary"  and  a 
"mercantilist"  then  there  are  over  50 
Senators  and  over  300  House  Members 
to  whom  the  term  might  be  equally  ap- 
plied if  wanting  to  help  American  in- 
dustry and  American  worklngmen  qual- 
ifies them  for  that  title. 

I  commend  Secretary  Stans  for  what 
he  is  trying  to  do.  I  applaud  the  candor 
of  a  man  who  believes  in  the  kind  of 
tough  bargaining  that  is  so  injurious  to 
State  Department  tempers.  It  Is  about 
time  we  stop  being  the  patsy  for  other 
nations  who  throw  up  their  own  ob- 
stacles to  free  trade  and  then  cry  wolf 
when  we  ask  to  be  treated  on  an  equal 
footing.  I  hope  the  Secretary  will  con- 
tiiaie  his  efforts  and  I  assure  him  that, 
the  Washington  Post  and  the  State  De- 
partment to  the  contrary,  he  has  sup- 
port here  In  the  Senate  whose  muscles 
have  not  even  been  flexed  yet.  The  Post 
had  better  be  worrying  about  Its  own 
"Isolation,"  because  Secretary  Stans  has 
far  more  company  thsua  even  he  may 
realize. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  content  to  say  that 
the  article  Is  unfair  to  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce.  It  Is  not  factual.  It  ignores 
the  facts.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce 
has  worked  long  and  hard  and  Is  willing 
now  and  has  come  to  the  point — they 
never  criticized  him  until  now — where 
he  has  reached  the  commonsense  con- 
clusion— that  many  of  us  came  to  a  long 
time  before — that  we  have  got  to  have 
action  Instead  of  just  words  in  negotia- 
tions, If  we  are  going  to  accomplish  any- 
thing. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  associate 
myself  with  the  observations  and  the 
meaningful  remarks  made  just  now  by 
our  distinguished  colleague,  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire. 

It  Is  one  of  the  favorite  pastimes  of  all 
of  us  and  of  our  colleagues  In  the  press 
to  speculate  on  who  has  the  President's 
ear  and  as  to  the  prestige  and  persua- 
siveness of  one  Cabinet  head  or  another 
or  one  Presidential  assistant  or  adviser 
or  smother. 
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I  am  not  sure  that  serves  any  purpose, 
but  it  Is  great  sport. 

It  does  not  serve  a  purpose  with  respect 
to  a  dedicated  Cabinet  officer  such  as 
Secretary  Stans.  I  know  Secretary  Stans, 
as  does  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire, as  a  man  of  dedication. 

He  is  a  Cabinet  leader  who  has  worked 
tirelessly  to  try  to  promote  the  sector  of 
the  country  which  he  represents  and 
tries  to  protect  the  country  as  a  whole. 
Secretary  Stans  will  bo  down  as  one 
of  the  great  Secretaries  of  Commerce.  I 
t^ink  his  ability  to  defend  himself  is 
apparent.  He  is  not  overly  concerned 
about  this  criticism. 

I  would  like  to  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  and  say  that  I  believe  Secre- 
tary Stsms  to  be  one  of  the  great  public 
servants  at  this  time. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  for  his  very 
apt  statement.  I  agree  with  his  admira- 
tion and  analysis  of  Secretary  Stans. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
lii  COTTON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  Join 
the  senior  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
in  registering  strong  objections  to  the 
unfortunate  and  unreasonable  articles 
that  have  recently  appeared  in  some  of 
the  press  concerning  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce Maurice  Stans. 

These  articles  have  maligned  the  man 
who  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  foremost  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  In  recent  years.  Rak- 
ing over  petty  internal  criticisms  by  frus- 
trated lower-level  staff  people  in  differ- 
ent agencies  does  a  disservice  to  an  out- 
standing Cabinet  officer,  as  well  as  to  the 
President  who  selected  him.  If  these  peo- 
ple do  not  understand  administration 
policy  or  cannot  accept  It,  they  should  be 
invited  to  leave.  Mr.  Rowen  and  others 
who  have  attacked  the  Secretary  can  be 
criticized  only  for  being  wrong  on  the 
facts  and  wrong  on  the  man.  I  hope  that 
their  readers  will  not  be  fooled  by  articles 
based  on  the  unattrlbuted  statements  of 
individuals  who  have  lost  arguments. 
Secretary  Stans  has  done  an  outstanding 
Job  in  solving  problems  ranging  as 
broadly  as  minority  business  enterprise, 
textile  imports,  the  1970  census,  not  to 
mention  his  outstanding  role  in  the  Pres- 
Idenfs  Task  Force  on  GUI  Import  Control. 
No  Secretary  of  Commerce  has  done 
more  in  14  months  in  office. 

I  have  the  highest  regard  for  Maurice 
Stans.  I  consider  that  he  is  doing  an  ex- 
cellent Job  in  his  position.  I  believe  my 
feeling  is  shared  by  those  who  know  him 
and  have  worked  with  him. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  for  his  very 
timdy  observations. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
for  leading  this  discussion.  I  wish  to  as- 
sociate with  his  remarks,  and  with  the 
remarks  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Tennessee  and  the  distingtiished 
Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

I  am  confident  that  when  history 
Judges  Maurice  Stans.  he  will  stand  out 


as  one  of  the  greatest,  if  not  the  greatest. 
Secretary  of  Commerce  our  country  has 
ever  had. 

Among  many  accomplishments  under 
his  administration.  I  hope  the  press  will 
report  more  fully  on  work  being  done  by 
his  department  within  the  minority  en- 
terprise area — the  impressive  progress 
being  made  In  helping  those  In  minority 
groups  to  get  Into  business. 

Not  long  ago  the  Republican  Policy 
Committee  was  apprised  of  this  work 
by  Secretary  Stans.  and  I  am  very  con- 
scious of  some  of  the  achievements  made 
in  my  own  State  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  thaiUc 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan. Both  of  us,  being  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  have  much  to 
do  with  Secretary  Stans,  In  performing 
our  functions  as  an  oversight  committee 
of  the  Commerce  Department. 

I  think  that  we  on  that  committee  had 
some  reser\-atlons  in  the  beginning  about 
this  policy  we  are  talking  about. 

But  we  on  the  committee  have  been 
impressed  with  the  work  of  the  Secre- 
tary and  the  way  In  which  he  has  re- 
organized his  department  and  under- 
taken to  do  a  really  innovative  work. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  COTTON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  Join  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
New  Hampshire  today  in  his  discussion 
of  the  column  by  Mr.  Hobart  Rowen 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington  Post 
of  AprU  15. 

Maurice  Stans,  is  of  course,  one  of  the 
ablest  individuals  who  are  a  part  of  this 
administration.  His  Is  an  excellent  imder- 
standlng  of  economic  problems ;  particu- 
larly his  grasp  of  the  role  of  our  business 
economy  In  its  relation  to  the  economy 
of  the  international  community  at  large. 
His  contributions  are  most  Important 
both  to  the  President  and  to  those  of  us 
In  the  Congress  who  are  concerned  with 
the  flood  of  Imports  into  this  country  and 
its  adverse  effect  upon  business  and  the 
workers  in  our  factories. 

Mr.  President,  the  aspect  of  his  ap- 
proach to  economic  problems  which  ap- 
pears most  Important  to  me  Is  his 
acquaintance  wtih  the  American  con- 
stituency: the  problems  of  the  American 
businessman,  and,  as  a  result,  of  the 
American  people  generally.  Fortunate 
indeed  are  we  to  have  as  head  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  a  man  who 
recognizes  In  true  perspective  the  prob- 
lems, both  at  home  and  internationally, 
which  beset  our  Nation's  business,  and 
through  It,  our  economic  position  In  the 
world. 

Maurice  Stans'  views  and  ideas  In 
these  matters,  Mr.  President,  are  some- 
what less  parochial  than  perhaps  some 
of  his  critics  would  care  to  admit.  They 
represent  a  larger  view  than  the  narrow 
corridor  of  self-righteous  immutability  of 
some  of  his  less-well-informed  critics. 

B4r.  President,  Secretary  Stans  really 
needs  no  defense  from  me.  But.  he  does 
deserve  the  support  of  the  Senate,  which 
he  certainly  has,  and  his  efforts  In  the 
promotion  of  the  American-business 
community  have  been  a  very  important 
contribution  to  this  administration. 


Mr.  President,  I  refer  again  to  Mr. 
Rowen's  column  and  its  discussion  of  the 
balance-of -payments  problems.  He  says, 
and  I  quote : 

Despite  the  big  deficit,  most  European 
countries  are  quite  content  right  now  to  hold 
dollara  aa  good  Investments. 

Mr.  Rowen  may  well  be  right — at  the 
moment.  But  he  knows  as  well  as  Maurice 
Stans  does  how  fickle  nations  can  be. 
especially  in  the  international  money 
market.  On  the  other  hand.  European 
private  Investors  are  another  matter;  I 
am  not  so  swce  Just  how  determined  they 
are  to  continue  to  invest  in  the  safe 
American  market.  It  is  in  this  area  that 
Maurice  Stans'  efforts  are  most  impor- 
tant to  us  now. 

Maurice  Stans  is  aware  of  the  prob- 
lems involved  there,  and  the  admmistra- 
tlon  prospers  when  it  heeds  his  conunents 
on  the  subject. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  for  his  very 
able  statement.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  distinguished  colleague,  the  senior 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  who 
speaks  from  a  background  ol  great  ex- 
experience  and  considerable  knowledge 
in  an  area  that  certainly  is  not  strange 
to  him.  I  would  like  to  Join  him  and  as- 
sociate myself  with  him  in  the  remarks 
he  has  made. 

I  think  Secretary  Stans  will  go  down 
in  history  as  a  realist,  a  person  who  rec- 
ognizes the  growing  illusion  that  the 
sort  of  environment  in  which  this  country 
has  participated  in  world  trade  is  not 
free  at  all:  that  of  all  major  nations  In 
the  world  there  is  none  with  fewer  bar- 
riers to  trade  than  those  presented  by  the 
United  States.  On  the  other  hand,  every 
sort  of  gimmickry  that  can  be  imagined 
has  been  employed  by  those  nations 
throughout  the  world  who  woxild  seek  to 
preserve  the  illusion  that  they  want  to 
participate  on  the  basis  of  free  trade  and 
to  move  In  the  direction  of  lowering  bar- 
riers to  trade. 

As  a  consequence,  the  United  States 
today  stands  alone  among  all  the  coun- 
tries, insofar  as  barriers  to  trade  are  con- 
cerned. We  su'e  at  the  double  disadvan- 
tage of  being  subjected  to  a  growing 
flood  of  Imports  Into  this  country  from 
nations  that  do  not  start  to  pay  wages 
comparable  to  those  paid  in  this  coim- 
try;  and  the  flood  of  Imports  from  na- 
tions whose  Industries  do  not  start  to  pay 
taxes  that  the  American  businessman  is 
called  upon  to  pay  in  order  to  bring  about 
the  wide  range  of  social  programs  that  a 
majority  of  Members  of  Congress  from 
time  to  time  have  felt  would  advance  the 
pubUc  Interest  in  this  country. 

Secretary  Stans  is  a  realist  and  he 
understands  better  than  most  that  the 
thing  that  makes  the  American  market 
the  greatest  market  in  the  world  today 
is  the  fact  that  the  average  American  has 
a  far  higher  and  greater  personal  income 
than  his  coimterpart  in  any  other  coun- 
try in  the  world,  and  that  the  per  capita 
income  that  he  enjoys  is  the  direct  result 
of  the  high  wages  paid  by  Industry  and 
the  tvHl  employment  that  we  have  In  this 
country  today. 
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The  Secretary  is  most  desirous  of  pro- 
tecting those  Jobs,  and  maintaining  the 
wage  scales  which  make  the  American 
market  the  world's  greatest. 

I  know  that  the  unemployment  figures 
are  creeping  up  somewhat  as  we  are  try- 
ing to  bring  about  a  damping  of  the  fires 
of  inflation;  but  the  fact  remains  that 
the  reason  the  American  market  is  so 
much  better  than  the  market  In  any 
other  country  In  the  world  today  Is  be- 
cause of  the  great  number  of  persons  em- 
ployed In  the  United  States  and  the  high 
wages  they  earn. 

So  if  we  were  to  pursue  a  course  that 
those  detractors  of  Secretary  Stans  rec- 
ommend that  this  country  take,  we  would 
find  on  one  hand  a  decrease  in  the  num- 
ber of  jobs  we  have  and  on  the  other  a 
lowering  of  wages  earned  on  an  hourly 
basis,  the  two  factors  which  account  for 
the  tremendously  attractive  market  the 
United  States  offers  for  all  foreign  pro- 
duced goods. 

In  order  that  It  might  be  more  clearly 
understood  by  everyone  that  he  speaks 
not  only  for  American  Industry  but  as 
well  for  American  labor.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  In  the  Ricord 
at  this  point  excerpts  from  a  statement 
made  by  President  Paul  Jennings,  presi- 
dent of  the  International  Union  of  Elec- 
trical, Radio  &  Machine  Workers,  during 
a  recent  conference  here  on  the  devel- 
oping crisis  in  international  trade  which 
was  sponsored  by  the  Industrial  union 
department  of  the  APL-CIO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 
as  follows: 

President  Paul  Jennings  has  called  for 
creation  of  "a  new  U.S.  government  Depart- 
ment of  International  Trade,  of  cabmet 
paak,"  to  provide  regulation,  promotion  and 
Information  In  this  extremely  complex  area. 
The  rUE  President  made  the  proposal  as 
cb8Lirman  of  a  seminar  on  foreign  made  com- 
ponents and  products  at  the  March  19-20 
conference  on  "The  Developing  CrlslB  In  In- 
ternational Trade,"  held  In  Washington  un- 
der the  sponaorshlp  of  the  AFLr-ClO  Indus- 
trial Union  Dept. 

Taking  note  of  the  multiplicity  of  TJS.  gov- 
ernment agencies  which  now  "pass  the  buck" 
and  work  Ineffectively  and  often  against  each 
other  In  the  ttade  field,  Jennings  said,  "Wo 
must  have  a  strong,  competent  agency  con- 
>  oemed  with  everything  from  statistics- 
gathering  to  promotion  and  regulation." 

"In  this  modem  world,"  he  said,  "we've  got 
to  have  a  deep,  mature  concern  and  a  com- 
petent, modern  Instrument — a  modem,  ef- 
fective department — to  express  and  chan- 
nelize this  concern.  This  department  should 
have  a  permanent  advisory  committee,  on 
which  labor  and  consumers  are  represented." 
Jennings  also  called  for  a  permanent  labor 
movement  committee  on  international  trade, 
to  "have  regular  and  continuing  dialogue 
with  that  one  agency  on  the  gut  questions  on 
all  foreign  trade  matters." 

Trade-related  problems  listed  by  Jennings 
Included  "escalating  Imports  of  all  sorts  of 
products  from  countries  with  extremely  low 
wages;  multinational  U5. -owned  corpora- 
tions which  shut  down  their  American  plants 
and  open  large,  new  factories  overseas;  the 
export  of  our  Jobs  and  our  products  to  the 
same  companies'  foreign  plants;  tariff  sched- 
ules that  encourage  American  firms  to  open 
Mexican  and  Far  East  plants,  and  quotas  and 
many  different  kinds  of  nontarUf  trade  bar- 
riers imposed  by  other  nations  on  our  ex- 
ports." 
Noting  this  increasing  lnt«r-unlon  ooop- 


eratlon  in  the  field,  IITE  President  I.  W.  Abel 
of  the  Steelworkers  said  the  conference  had 
made  trade  union  history.  "For  the  first 
time."  he  said,  "a  group  of  this  makeup  and 
size  U  meeting  to  express  common  concern 
over  the  effects  of  international  trade  upon 
American  workers." 

APL-CIO  Secretary-Treasurer  Lane  Kirk- 
land,  subbing  for  President  George  Meany, 
viras  joined  by  numerous  international  union 
presidents  In  caUlng  for  new  U.S.  government 
trade  poUcles  In  keeping  with  the  times. 
Among  these  presidents  was  Charles  Plllard 
of  the  IBEW  and  Floyd  Smith  of  the  Ma- 
chinists whose  unions  have  been  working 
closely  with  lUE  in  seeking  effective  solutions 
to  the  Imports  problem. 

MORCANSTKRN     DOCt7MXNTS     IMPORTS     GEOWTH 

The  growth  and  size  of  the  imports  prob- 
lem in  the  electrical-electronics  field  was  de- 
tailed in  a  paper  presented  by  lUE  Research 
Director  Abe  Morganstern.  He  pointed  out 
that,  from  1957  to  1965.  over  $14  bUUon  m 
U.S.  taxpayer  funds  went  to  electronics  and 
communications  companies  for  research  and 
development — and  that  the  technological 
advances  produced  by  this  R&D  have  been 
exported.  The  result  is  that,  through  U.S. 
capital  Investment  overseas  and  in  Mexico, 
American  technology  Is  producing  goods  for 
the  American  market,  while  eliminating, 
rather  than  generating,  U.S.  Jobs. 

Morganstern  cited  such  examples  of  XJS. 
runaways  as  General  Instrument  Co.,  the 
largest  employer  In  Taiwan  with  12,000  work- 
ers, which  has  closed  three  New  England  com- 
ponents plants  in  the,  past  two  years,  dis- 
placing 2,000  workers;  Ford-PhUco,  with 
over  1.000  Taiwanese  employees,  recently  re- 
ducmg  its  PhUadelphia  workforce  by  1300, 
with  additional  layoffs  foreseen;  Warwick 
Electronics,  laying  off  hundreds  of  workers  In 
Arkansas  while  Increasing  TV  production  In 
Mexico,  and  Singer,  whose  New  Jersey  sew- 
ing machine  plant  is  down  to  2,000  workers 
from  10.000  and  is  the  last  household  sewing 
machine  plant  In  the  U.S. 

Morganstern '8  paper,  fully  endorsed  by  all 
three  unions,  called  for  these  actions: 

A  truth-in-lmport  labeling  act  to  Identify 
the  manufacturer  and  nation  of  origin  of  all 
Imported  products. 

A  tariff  on  the  full  value  of  the  unit  or 
product  imported,  not  merely  on  the  so- 
called  "value  added"  abroad. 

A  clearly-defined  International  program  to 
raise  substandard  wage  levels. 

Measures  to  limit  the  export  of  capital,  m- 
cludlng  a  tax  thereon. 

Public  ownership  of  patents  developed  in 
public  programs  and/ or  with  public  funds. 

Quotas,  either  voluntary  or  involuntary, 
limiting  the  Imports  and  Import  growth  of 
products  and  components  whose  rate  of  Im- 
port growth  since  1966  has  exceeded  a  stated 
percentage — with  provisions  for  extension  to 
other  products  and  components  whenever  the 
rate  of  Import  increases  during  two  succd- 
slve  years  seems  excessive. 

Adjustment  assistance  for  all  workers  dis- 
placed by  a  rise  in  Imports,  where  the  Import 
rise  can  be  shown  to  be  a  major  or  a  sig- 
nificantly contrlbutmg  cause  of  such  dis- 
placement.   

Conference  chairman  I.  W.  Abel,  lUD  and 
Steelworkers  president,  said  the  objective  Is 
not  "free  trade"  but  "fair  trade" — expanded 
fair  trade  that  expands  employment  here  and 
abroad.  And  he  closed  the  conference  with  a 
pledge  there  wUl  be  action. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  appre- 
ciate the  leadership  that  has  been  dis- 
played by  our  esteemed  colleague  from 
New  Hampshire.  He  Is  exactly  right.  Not 
only  ia  American  Industry  solidly  behind 
Secretary  Stans.  but  the  American  work- 
tngman  also  is  solldly  behind  Secretary 


Stans.  I  am  inoud  to  associate  myself 
with  the  Senator. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wy- 
oming. 

I  wish  to  close  with  this  statement. 
Maurice  Stans  needs  no  defense  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  or  in  any  other  forum. 
He  has  long  been  known  and  long  ago 
established  his  place  as  a  great  Ameri- 
can. He  served  as  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  with  distinction  and  with 
skill.  He  was  selected  by  the  President  as 
Secretary  of  Commerce.  It  was  a  wise 
selection.  There  is  no  question  in  my 
mind  but  what  he  has  the  complete  con- 
fidence of  the  President.  As  he  performs 
his  duties  and  defines  the  policies  of  his 
Department  he  is  careful,  he  is  tactful, 
and  he  can  be  depended  upon  to  commit 
no  heedless  or  ill-considered  action  to 
disrupt  this  Nation's  relations  abroad. 
But  he  is  also  firm.  He  stated  to  many  of 
us  that  he  is  going  to  exhaust  every  last 
resource  of  negotiation  before  he  takes 
other  steps,  but  if  negotiations  fall,  then 
he  would  be  prepared  to  advocate  action 
on  the  part  of  Congress,  if  necessary,  to 
preserve  the  jobs  of  our  workingmen. 

Something  has  been  said  in  these  re- 
marks about  what  is  going  to  happen  or 
may  happen  to  those  who  are  employed 
in  industrial  plants  of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  It  has  already  happened 
and  is  continuing  to  happen.  In  my  State 
within  tiie  past  2  or  3  weeks  we  have  lost 
still  more  of  our  shoe  industry  and  the 
same  is  true  all  over  the  country  with 
many  other  kinds  of  commodities.  I  have 
constantly  fought  to  protect  our  p)eople  in 
their  jobs  and  protect  our  plants,  and 
will  continue  to  do  so. 

In  the  words  of  Winston  Churchill, 
who  said  he  did  not  become  Prime  Min- 
ister to  preside  over  the  liquidation  of  the 
British  Empire,  we  in  the  Senate  did  not 
come  here  to  preside  over  the  fall  of 
American  industry  which  Is  our  first  and 
last  line  of  defense  «uid  which  preserves 
our  standard  of  living. 

Secretary  Stans  has  now  proclaimed 
that  he  did  not  become  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  preside  over  the  dissolution  of 
American  industry  and  the  prosperity  of 
the  Americsm  worker.  We  honor  him  for 
that.  As  was  indicated  very  recently.  I 
think  that  he  has  not  only  the  support 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States;  I 
believe  he  has  the  support  of  the 
Congress. 

While  It  was  needless  to  defend  him 
today,  I  did  not  want  to  let  this  attack 
upon  him  pass  imnotlced.  because  it  is 
time  people  woke  up  to  what  we  are  up 
against. 
I  thank  the  Senate.  I  jrleld  the  floor. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  THURSDAY. 
APRIL  23,  1970 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Am'ginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjoununent  until 
12  o'clock  meridian  Thursday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  3 
o'clock  and  31  minutes  pjn.),  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned  until  Thursday.  April  23. 
1970.  a.t^'t  o'clock  meridian. 
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CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  conflnned  by 
the  Senate  April  20.  1970: 
vs.  An  Po«cx 

The  following  ofllcers  for  ftppolntment  as 
Rasenre  commissioned  officers  In  the  U.S.  Air 
Ftec«  to  Uxe  gnrade  indicated,  under  the  pro- 
vision* of  chapters  35  and  837,  title  10,  of 
the  United  States  Code : 

To  b«  mo;or  general 

Brig.  Oen.  I.  O.  Brown.  XXX-XX-XXXXPO. 
Arkansas  Air  National  Guard. 

To  be  brigadier  general 
Col.  John   J  Pesch.  06&-18-«597FO.  Maine 

Air  National  Ouard. 
The  following  officers  to  be  placed  on  the 

retired  list,  in  the   grade  Indicated,  under 

the  provisions  of  section  8963,  title  10,  of  the 

United  States  Code: 


In  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general 

Lt.  Oen.  Thomas  S.  Moorman.  ai3-3»-8436 
FR  (major  general.  Regular  Air  Porce),  U.8. 
Air  Force 

Lt.  Gen.  Kenneth  E.  Fletcher.  46a-«4- 
5656FR  (major  general.  Regular  Air  Porce 
Medical) .  U.S.  Air  Porce. 

MaJ.  Oen.  Alonzo  A.  Towner.  61»-0*- 
1741FR.  Regular  Air  Force  Medical,  for  ap- 
pointment as  surgeon  general  of  the  Air 
Force,  In  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general, 
for  the  period  beginning  from  May  1.  1970, 
and  ending  on  September  30. 1972.  This  nom- 
ination Is  made  under  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 8036.  title  10.  of  the  United  SUtes  Code. 
In  thx  An  Foacz 

The  nominations  lieglnnlng  Lawrence  M. 
Johnson,  to  be  captain,  and  ending  Albert 
W.  ZukatU,  to  be  2d  lieutenant,  which  nom- 
inations were  received  by  the  Senate  and 
appeared  in  the  CoMoaaasiONAL  RxcoBO  on 
March  17. 1970;  and 


The  nominations  beginning  William  F. 
Nugent,  to  be  lieutenant  colonel,  and  ending 
Lt.  Col.  Robert  W.  Lamb,  to  be  permanent 
professor,  U.S.  Air  Porce  Academy,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate  and 
appeared  in  the  Concxessional  Recokd  on 
March  24.  1970. 

In  ths  Aaicr 

The  nominations  beginning  Charles  A. 
Krebs.  Jr.,  to  be  2d  lieutenant,  and  ending 
Ralph  C.  Zychowicz,  to  be  2d  lieutenant, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  appeared  In  the  Congressional  Rkc- 
ORO  on  March  13,  1970. 

In  thx  Mabinx  Cokps 

The  nominations  of  Albert  F.  Schoepper, 
to  be  colonel,  and  Dale  L.  Barpham,  to  be 
major,  which  nominations  were  received  by 
the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the  CoNcaas- 
siONAi.  Rkcoro  on  April  1.  1970. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— i*fo/idaf/,  April  20,  1970 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clocJc  noon. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Edward  O.  Latch, 
DJ>..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Remember  the  day  in  which  you  came 
out  of  the  land  of  slavery:  for  it  was  by 
a  strong  hand  that  the  Lord  brought  you 
out. — Exodus  13:  3. 

O  Lord  our  God,  and  God  of  our  fa- 
thers, we  greet  Thee  at  the  beginning  of 
another  week  and  on  the  eve  of  the  Pass- 
over of  our  Hebrew  brethren.  As  Thou 
didst  lead  the  children  of  Israel  out  of 
the  house  of  bondage  into  the  promised 
land  of  liberty,  so  do  Thou  lead  us  into 
a  new  day  of  greater  justice,  of  larger 
freedom,  and  of  a  finer  spirit  on  the  part 
of  all  our  people. 

Cleanse  the  hearts  of  men  of  the  pas- 
sions of  hate  and  strife,  of  greed  and 
lust  for  power,  and  fill  them  with  faith 
and  hope  and  love.  Speed  the  Passover 
of  the  future  when  injustice  shall  cease. 
Intolerance  shall  vanish,  and  freedom 
and  peace  shall  reign  forever.  Hasten  the 
day  when  all  men  shall  learn  that  they 
are  brothers  and  with  joy  proclaim  Thee 
the  God  and  Father  of  us  all. 

And  we  thank  Thee  for  the  safe  return 
of  our  astronauts. 

In  Thy  holy  name  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday.  April  16,  1970,  was  read  and 
approved.        

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the 
following  titles,  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.  3544.  An  act  to  amend  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Act  in  order  to  extend  the 
authortzation  for  appropriations:  and 

8.  3685.  An  act  to  increase  the  availability 
of  mortgage  credit  tat  the  flnanclng  of  ur- 
gently needed  bousing,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  disagrees  to  the  amendments  of 
the  House  to  the  bill  (8.  743)  entitled 
"An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and  main- 


tain the  Touchet  division.  Walla  Walla 
project,  Oregon-Washington,  and  for 
other  purposes."  requests  a  conference 
with  the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints 
Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Church,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr. 
Allott,  and  Mr.  Jordan  of  Idaho  to  be 
the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 
The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  disagress  to  the  amendments  of 
the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  2062)  entitled 
"An  act  to  provide  for  the  differentiation 
between  private  and  public  ownership 
of  lands  in  the  administration  of  the 
acreage  limitation  provisions  of  Federal 
reclamation  law.  and  for  other  purposes," 
requests  a  conference  with  the  House 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Jack- 
son. Mr.  Church,  Mr.  Moss.  Mr.  Allott, 
and  Mr.  Jordan  of  Idaho  to  be  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


SALUTE  TO  APOLLO  13  ASTRONAUTS 

(Mr.  McCORMACK  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
behalf  on  the  House  of  Representatives 
I  wish  to  extend  my  hearty  congratula- 
tion to  astronauts  James  A.  Lovell.  Jr.. 
Fred  W.  Haise,  Jr..  and  John  L.  Swlgert, 
Jr..  upon  their  return  from  their  perilous 
journey.  The  prayers  and  hopes  of  every 
Member  of  this  body,  as  those  of  the 
American  people,  rode  with  these  tal- 
ented and  courageous  men  every  hour 
of  their  perilous  return  trip  to  earth.  I 
salute  them  for  an  unmatched  display 
of  fortitude  and  the  remarkable  level  of 
skill  which  they  displayed  throughout 
their  trying  experience.  Their  perform- 
ance has  been  in  the  finest  tradition  of 
the  American  Nation.  But  in  a  larger 
sense  their  ordeal  has  been  that  of  all 
mankind.  The  entire  world  without  re- 
gard to  political  or  geographical  divisions 
literally  held  its  breath  during  the  past 
week,  pushing  aside  momentarily  the 
mundane  things  which  divide  the  human 
occupants  of  this  globe,  and  transfixed 
Its  eyes  and  hopes  cm  these  men.  hu- 
manity's representatives  on  the  20th  cen- 


tury frontier — outer  space.  All  Ameri- 
cans should  be  truly  grateful  for  the  ex- 
pressions of  hope  smd  offers  of  assistance 
which  emanated  from  so  many  nations 
during  what  was  truly  our  hour  of  na- 
tional travail 

There  may  be  a  small  minority  who 
will  urge  that  we  pull  back  in  our  space 
efforts.  This  Is  not  my  position.  Neither 
am  I  convinced  will  it  be  the  view  of  the 
Congress  or  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  American  people.  This  country  has 
committed  Itself  to  exploration  of  space 
as  one  of  highest  national  priority.  We 
have  done  so  not  as  a  matter  of  national 
chauvinism,  but  rather  in  the  interests  of 
all  mankind.  The  frontier  of  the  remain- 
ing years  of  the  20th  century  and,  yes, 
the  21st  century,  lies  in  space.  The  space 
program  which  we  have  pursued  during 
the  past  decade  has  been  eminently  suc- 
cessful and  its  ultimate  rewards  will  be 
enjoyed  by  the  entire  world.  Let  us  profit 
from  this  one  failure  and  go  on  to  great- 
er successes  in  the  future.  To  do  anything 
less  would  be  an  abdication  of  this  Na- 
tlons  responsibilities  as  the  scientific 
leader  of  the  world,  and  a  betrayal  of  the 
pioneer  traditions  of  our  forefathers. 

Again,  as  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, I  extend  my  hearty  con- 
gratulations upon  the  safe  return  to 
eaith  of  astronauts  James  A.  Lovell.  Jr., 
Fred  W.  Haise,  Jr..  and  John  L.  Swlgert. 
Jr. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
would  the  distinguished  Speaker  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  minority  lead- 
er. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  commend  the  distinguished  Speaker  for 
the  beautiful  and  richly  deserved  tribute 
to  the  tliree  astronauts  who  successfully 
concluded  their  mission  despite  the  un- 
fortunate disappointments  during  the 
mission  Itself. 

All  of  us  sat.  watched,  and  listened  to 
their  historic  return  and.  thank  goodness 
and  thank  God,  they  were  brought  back 
safely.  All  of  us  are  happy  and  proud 
that  they  were. 

I  share  likewise  the  views  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Speaker  In  reference  to  our 
space  program.  It  is  one  of  the  great 
achievements  of  our  Nation. 


I  had  the  privilege  of  working  with  the 
distinguished  Speaker  on  the  select  com- 
mittee when  the  program  was  initially 
begun  back  in  1958.  The  distinguished 
Speaker  at  that  time  was  chairman  of 
the  House  select  committee  and  did  an 
outstanding  job  in  developing  the  char- 
ter of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Agency.  The  accomplishments  of 
that  group  of  pioneers  in  NASA  have 
made  a  superlative  contribution  to  the 
prestige  and  scientific  progress  of  the 
United  States  in  the  last  decade. 

I  extend  to  the  astronauts,  to  their 
families,  and  to  all  connected  with  the 
mission  the  heartiest  congratulations 
from  all  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  appreciate  very 
much  the  remarks  of  my  distinguished 
friend  from  Michigan. 


PRIMARY    ELECTION   IN   ALABAMA 

(Mr.  FLOWERS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  1970 
Democratic  Party  primary  in  my  State 
of  Alabama,  is  set  for  May  5.  and  I  am 
amused  and  amazed  at  the  apparent  in- 
terest shown  by  the  eastern  press,  na- 
tionally syndicated  columnists,  certain 
elements  of  both  national  political  par- 
ties, and  a  particular  agency  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

I  am  amused,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this 
primary  election  is  the  subject  of  so  much 
national  interest  and  concern.  Futher- 
more.  I  am  amazed.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
outside  persons  or  agencies  may  be  trying 
to  influence  the  outcome. 

We  do  not  need  a  ssnidicated  national 
columnist  alluding  to  or  speculating 
about  an  alleged  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice investigation  of  prominent  political 
figures  in  our  State,  nor  do  we  think 
the  ms  should  conduct  any  such  inves- 
tigations with  political  motivations.  The 
timing  would  certainly  indicate  they  are 
not  in  the  regular  course  of  that  agency's 
work. 

Let  me  say  one  more  word  about  the 
editorials  and  reports  concerning  our 
election  which  have  appeared  in  outside 
press  sources:  They  must  be  authored 
by  persons  with  little  knowledge  of  Ala- 
bama politics  and  voters.  The  enthusi- 
astic efforts  of  those  with  an  outside  in- 
terest in  securing  the  defeat  of  a  former 
Governor  who  was  also  a  Presidential 
candidate  could  most  likely  have  an  ef- 
fect contrary  to  their  intent.  We  are  in- 
dependent people  in  Alabama,  and  fully 
capable  of  deciding  for  ourselves  the  man 
who  is  to  be  our  Governor  for  the  next 
4  years  without  the  intervention  of  any 
outsiders. 


certain  allegations  regarding  the  activ- 
ities and  conduct  of  Associate  Justice 
William  O.  Douglas.  I  do  this  to  include 
the  names  of  several  Members  who  were 
inadvertently  omitted  from  last  Thurs- 
day's resolutions  through  no  fault  of 
their  own. 

There  are  now  110  cosponsors  of  this 
resolution  requesting  that  a  select  com- 
mittee undertake  this  investigation. 

When  such  a  substantial  segment  of 
the  entire  House  of  Representatives  un- 
dertake to  cosponsor  legislation  for  a  se- 
lect committee  whose  life  by  the  terms 
of  the  resolution  would  he  limited  to  90 
days,  it  is  reason  to  grant  a  rule  and  per- 
mit the  House  to  vote  to  determine 
whether  or  not  this  shall  be  done.  I  cer- 
tainly hope  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  who  chairs  the  Rules 
Committee,  will  set  House  Resolution  922 
for  hearing  at  the  earliest  possible  op- 
portunity.       

CONSENT  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  Consent  Calen- 
dar Day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  first  bill 
on  the  Consent  Calendar. 


CONDUCT  OF  JUSTICE  DOUGLAS 

(Mr.  WYMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
Introducing  a  resolution  identical  to  that 
introduced  by  me  in  this  body  on  April  16 
to  establish  a  select  committee  to  study 


ADDITIONAL  FINANCIAL  ASSIST- 
ANCE FOR  ICE  AGE  NATIONAL 
SCIENTIFIC  RESERVE,  WIS. 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (H.R.  4172) 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  provide  additional  financial  assist- 
ance for  development  and  operation  costs 
of  the  Ice  Age  National  Scientific  Re- 
serve in  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GOLD  AND  SILVER  ARTICLES — 
CONSUMER  PROTECTION 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  8673) 
to  protect  consumers  by  providing  a  civil 
remedy  for  misrepresentation  of  the 
quality  of  articles  composed  in  whole  or 
in  part  of  gold  or  silver,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  tliat  this  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AMENDING  UNITED  STATES  CODE 
TO  BROADEN  AUTHORITY  OP 
SECRETARIES  OF  MILITARY  DE- 
PARTMENTS TO  SETTLE  CERTAIN 
ADMIRALTY  CLAIMS  ADMINIS- 
TRATIVELY 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  16417) 
to  amend  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
to  broaden  the  authority  of  the  Secre- 
taries of  the  military  departments  to 
settle  certain  admiralty  claims  admin- 
istratively, and  for  other  purposes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 


H.B.  16417 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  The  section  heading  for  section  4802. 
and  section  4802(a) ,  are  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"i  4802.  Admiralty  claims  against  the  United 
States 

"  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  may  settle 
or  oomprcsnise  an  admiralty  claim  against 
the  United  States  for — 

"(1)  damage  caused  by  a  vessel  of.  or  In 
the  service  of  the  Department  of  the  Army 
Or  by  other  property  xinder  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Department  of  the  Army; 

"(2)  compensation  for  towage  and  salvage 
service,  including  contract  salvage,  rendered 
to  a  vessel  of,  or  in  the  service  of,  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  or  to  other  property  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  the 
Army;   or 

"(3)  damage  cattsed  by  a  maritime  tort 
committed  by  an  agent  or  employee  of  the 
Dei>artment  of  the  Army  or  by  property  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  the 
Army." 

(2)  Chapter  451   is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  following  item  in  the  analysis: 
"4802.  Damage  by  United  States  vessels;  tow- 
age  and  salvage   of  United  States 
vessels." 

and  Inserting  the  following  Item  In  place 
thereof: 

"4802.  Admiralty  claims  against  the  United 
States." 

(3)  The  text  of  section  4804  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  may  settle, 
or  compromise,  and  receive  payment  of  a 
claim  by  the  United  States  for  salvage  serv- 
ices performed  by  the  Department  of  the 
Army.  Amounts  received  under  this  section 
shall  be  covered  into  the  TreasiUT^. 

"(b)  In  any  case  where  the  amount  to  be 
received  by  the  United  States  is  not  more 
than  $10,000,  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  may 
delegate  his  authority  imder  subsection  (a) 
to  any  person  designated  by  him." 

(4)  Section  7622(a)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may  settle, 
or  compromise,  and  pay  In  an  amount  not 
more  than  $1,000,000,  an  admiralty  claim 
against  the  United  States  for — 

"(1)  damage  caused  by  a  vessel  In  the 
naval  service  or  by  other  property  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  the  Navy; 

"(2)  compensation  for  towage  and  salvage 
service,  including  contract  salvage,  rendered 
to  a  vessel  In  the  naval  service  or  to  other 
property  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy;  or 

"(3)  damage  caused  by  a  maritime  tort 
committed  by  any  agent  or  employee  of  the 
Department  of  the  Navy  or  by  property  im- 
der the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of 
the  Navy." 

(5)  The  section  heading  for  section  9802, 
and  section  9802(a),  are  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"S  9802.  Admiralty  claims  against  the  United 
States 

"(a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Porce  may 
settle  or  compromise  an  admiralty  claim 
against  the  United  States  for — 

"(1)  damage  ca vised  by  a  vessel  of,  or  Va 
the  service  of,  the  Department  of  the  Air 
Force  or  by  other  property  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force; 

"(2)  compensaticm  for  towage  and  salvage 
service.  Including  contract  salvage,  rendered 
to  a  vessel  of,  or  In  the  service  of.  the  De- 
partment of  the  Air  Force  or  to  other  prop- 
erty under  the  Jtirisdlctlon  of  the  Depart- 
ment <^  the  Air  Force;  or 

"(3)  damage  caused  by  a  maritime  tort 
committed  by  any  agent  or  employee  at  the 
Department  of  the  Air  Force  or  by  property 
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under  tbe  JurUdlctlon  of  th«  Department  of 
tHe  Air  Force." 

(6)  Chapter  961   Is  amended  by  aUlklng 
out  the  following  item  in  the  analyeU: 
"9803.  Damage  by  Cnlted  States  ▼eaeels;  tow> 

age  and  salvage  of  XTnlted  States 

Teasels." 
and  Inserting  tbe  following  Item  In  place 
tbereof: 
"9803.  Admiralty  claims  against  tbe  United 

States." 

(7)  Tbe  text  of  section  9804  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Tbe  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  may 
settle,  or  compromise,  and  receive  payment 
of  a  claim  by  the  United  States  for  salvage 
services  performed  by  the  Department  of  tbe 
Air  Force.  Amounts  received  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  covered  Into  the  Treasury. 

"(b)  In  any  case  where  the  amount  to  be 
TCoelved  by  the  United  States  la  not  more 
tban  tlO.OOO,  tbe  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
may  delegate  his  authority  tinder  subsec- 
tion (a)  to  any  person  designated  by  Mm." 

(8)  The  text  of  section  73S5  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"Tbe  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  or  bis  designee, 
may  consider,  ascertain,  adjust,  determine, 
compromise,  or  settle  and  receive  payment 
of  any  claim  by  the  United  States  for  sal- 
vage services  rendered  by  the  Department  of 
the  Navy.  • 

See.  2.  (a)  The  section  heading  for  section 
644.  and  secUon  848.  title  14.  United  States 
Code,  are  revised  to  read  as  follows: 

"I  848.  Admiralty  claims  against  tbe  United 

SUtea 

"(a)  The  Secretary  may  consider,  ascer- 
tain, adjust,  determine,  compromise,  or  set- 
tle, and  pay  In  an  amount  not  more  than 
•100.000,  an  admiralty  claim  against  tbe 
United  States  for — 

"(1)  damage  caused  by  a  vessel  In  the 
Coast  Guard  service  or  by  other  property 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Department 
In  which  the  Coast  Guard  Is  operaUng; 

"(3)  compensation  for  towage  and  salvage 
services,  including  contract  salvage,  rendered 
to  a  vessel  In  the  Coast  Guard  service  or 
to  other  property  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
tbe  Department  In  which  tbe  Coast  Guard 
la  operating:  or 

"(3)  damage  caused  by  a  maritime  tort 
oommitted  by  any  agent  or  employee  of  the 
Department  In  which  the  Coast  Guard  U 
operaUng  or  by  property  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  that  Department. 

"(b)  Upon  acceptance  of  payment  by  the 
claimant,  the  settlement  or  compromise  of 
a  claim  under  this  section  la  final  and  con- 
clusive notwithstanding  any  other  law. 

"(c)  If  a  claim  under  this  section  is  settled 
or  compromised  for  more  than  $100,000,  tbe 
Secretary  shall  certify  It  to  Congress." 

(b)  Chapter  17  of  tlUe  14,  United  States 
Code.'  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  follow- 
ing Item  in  the  analysis : 

"646.  Claims  for  damages  occasioned  by  ves- 
sels." 
and  Inserting  the  foUowlng  item  In  ];>lace 
thereof: 

"848.  Admiralty  claims  against  the  United 

States." 

Sec.  3.  Section  9  of  the  Act  of  March  9, 
IMO,  as  amended  (41  Stat.  527.  as  amended: 
40  Stat.  749)  Is  amended  by  strUOng  out  tbe 
words  "having  control  of  the  poeaeaalon  or 
operation  of  any  merchant  veasel". 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  8.  Una  16.  strike  "48  Stat.  749" 
and  Insert  "48  U.S.C.  740". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

(Mr.  DONOHUE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
maiks  at  this  point.) 

Mr.   DONOHUE.  Mr.  ^leaker.   HJl. 


16417  provides  for  amendments  to  stat- 
utes providing  for  administrative  settle- 
ment of  admiralty  claims  and  salvage 
claims.  Its  provisions  are  based  on  the 
recommendations  of  the  Department  of 
the  Navy  in  an  executive  communication. 
In  addition,  the  bill  contains  language 
recommended  by  the  Department  of 
Transportation  in  behalf  of  the  Coast 
Guard  and  by  the  Department  of 
Justice. 

The  amendments  to  sections  in  title  10. 
title  14,  and  the  Suits  in  Admiralty  Act 
add  language  maldng  It  possible  to  settle 
admiralty  claims  within  the  full  range  of 
admiralty  jurisdiction  now  provided  in 
the  Federal  courts.  In  1960.  the  Suits  in 
Admiralty  Act  was  amended  to  clarify 
this  Jurisdiction  as  to  suits  against  the 
United  States,  however,  parallel  amend- 
ments were  not  made  to  the  sections  pro- 
viding for  administrative  settlement 
prior  to  suit.  This  bill  makes  those  paral- 
lel amendments. 

The  amendments  concerning  adminis- 
trative settlement  of  admiralty  claims 
were  originally  proposed  only  as  to  sec- 
tions 4802.  7622,  and  9802  of  title  10.  As 
has  been  noted,  parallel  amendments  are 
included  in  this  bill  as  to  the  Coast 
Ouard  In  section  646  of  title  14  and  as 
to  section  9  of  the  Suits  In  Admiralty 
Act.  Accordingly,  a  discussion  of  the 
amendments  to  title  10  will  serve  to  ex- 
plain the  purpose  and  scope  of  the 
amendments.  The  Secretaries  of  the  mili- 
tary departments  have  the  authority  to 
settle  claims  for  damage  caused  by  a 
vessel.  The  amendments  authorize  the 
settlement  of  claims  of  an  admiralty  na- 
ture for  damages  caused  by  departmental 
agents  and  employees  or  caused  by  prop- 
erty of  the  department. 

Claims  based  on  damages  caused  by  de- 
partmental agents  or  by  property  of  a 
department  fall  within  the  admiralty 
Judisdictlon  of  the  Federal  courts  and 
suit  is  permitted  in  such  cases  imder  the 
Suits  in  Admiralty  Act  (46  U.SC.  741- 
752) ;  however,  the  settlement  authority 
found  in  sections  4802  and  9802  of  title 
10  is  limited  to  claims  for  "damage  caused 
by  a  vessel  of.  or  in  the  service  of"  the 
Army  in  the  case  of  section  4802  or  the 
Air  Force  under  section  9802.  Section 
7622  concerns  the  Navy  and  the  settle- 
ment authority  under  that  section  is  lim- 
ited to  claims  for  damage  caused  by  a 
vessel  in  the  naval  service.  These  sec- 
tions are  Included  in  title  10  to  provide 
the  authority  for  the  expeditious  settle- 
ment of  admiralty  claims. 

Settlements  under  the  authority  of 
these  sections  provide  a  means  of  avoid- 
ing unnecessary  litigation.  Settlement  of 
this  type  also  provides  a  means  of  elim- 
inating unnecessary  delay  and  expense  to 
both  the  injured  party  and  the  Govern- 
ment. As  was  stated  in  the  committee  re- 
port, the  executive  commimlcatlon  notes 
that  the  present  law  is  deficient  in  that 
it  is  not  possible  to  settle  all  claims  that 
are  presently  cognizable  tmder  the  Suits 
in  Admiralty  Act.  In  1960  the  Suits  in 
Admiralty  Act  was  amended  to  clarify 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  district  courts  In 
these  very  situations.  The  1960  amend- 
ment, added  by  the  Act  of  September  13. 
1960  (Public  Law  86-770.  sec.  3.  74  Stat. 
912),  amended  section  2  of  the  Suits  In 
Admiralty  Act  (46  U.S.C.  742)  by  pro- 


viding that  actions  can  be  brought 
against  the  United  States  or  a  corpora- 
tion owned  by  the  United  States  in  in- 
stances where  a  proceeding  in  admiralty 
could  be  maintained  "if  a  private  person 
or  property  were  involved."  This  Juris- 
diction therefore  extends  to  the  full  range 
of  admiralty  cases  which  might  have 
been  maintained  had  a  private  person  or 
property  been  involved  rather  than  the 
Government  or  its  agents  and  employees 
or  property.  The  legislative  history  of  the 
1960  amendment  serves  to  emphasize 
this  point.  The  Senate  report  (S.  Rept. 
1894.  86th  Cong..  2d  sess.)  which  ac- 
companied H  Jl.  5396,  which  was  enacted 
as  Public  Law  86-770,  noted  that,  while 
the  original  Suits  in  Admiralty  Act  pro- 
vided for  an  action  agaiast  the  United 
States  in  cases  where  an  admiralty  pro- 
ceeding might  have  been  maintained  if 
privately  owned  vessels  or  cargo  had  been 
Involved,  it  did  not  mention  private  per- 
sons and  property,  generally.  The  report 
pointed  out  that  litigants  had  difficulty 
in  determining  their  rights  to  bring  ac- 
tions against  the  United  States  because 
of  uncertainty  and  obscurity  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  law  defining  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  courts.  Accordingly,  the 
Senate  committee  recommended  the 
amendment  to  section  2  of  the  Suits  In 
Admiralty  Act  and  stated  concerning  the 
revised  language: 

It  restates  In  brief  and  simple  language 
the  now  existing  exclusive  jurisdiction  con- 
ferred on  the  district  courts,  both  on  their 
admiralty  and  law  sides,  over  cases  against 
the  United  States  which  could  be  sued  on 
In  admiralty  if  private  vessels,  persons,  or 
property  were  involved. 

Whereas,  this  amendment  was  made  to 
section  2  of  the  Suits  in  Admiralty  Act, 
parallel  amendments  were  not  made  to 
sections  4802,  7622  and  9802  of  title  10 
so  as  to  provide  for  the  same  auihorlty 
for  settlement  of  admiralty  claims  by  the 
military  departments  within  the  statu- 
tory monetary  limits  fixed  in  those  sec- 
tions. 

With  the  amendments  to  the  three  sec- 
tions. 4802,  7622,  and  9802  of  title  10.  rec- 
ommended by  the  Navy,  It  will  also  be 
possible  to  settle  or  compromise  admiral- 
ty claims  against  the  United  States  for 
damage  caused  by  property  other  than 
vessels.  Several  examples  will  serve  to 
Illustrate  the  nature  of  these  claims. 
Damage  to  private  vesseLs  could  be  caused 
by  the  improper  handling  of  pier  fenders 
or  camels  alongside  a  military  pier,  or  by 
such  fenders  or  camels  while  floating  free 
In  a  slip  or  harbor  after  breaking  loose 
from  their  moorings.  A  claim  might  result 
from  damage  attributable  to  Government 
structures  surroimded  by  navigable  wa- 
ters such  a.s  artificial  Islands  or  structures 
which  might  not  be  lighted  or  properly 
lighted.  Damage  caused  by  negligent  op- 
eration of  airplanes,  heUcopters.  and 
drones  on  navigable  waters  also  could  be 
included  as  examples  of  property  whose 
use  could  give  rise  to  claims.  Finally  the 
committee  has  been  advised  that  It  Is 
possible  that  lost  or  sunken  ordinance 
could  cause  damage  to  fishermen's  nets 
or  vessels  and  give  rise  to  claims  which 
could  be  considered  under  the  language 
added  by  the  bill. 

The  bill  would  also  provide  for  amend- 
ments to  the  three  sections  permitting 


the  settlement  of  admiralty  claims  for 
damage  caused  by  maritime  torts  com- 
mitted by  departmental  agents  or  em- 
ployees. For  exsmiple,  Navy  civil  service 
personnel  are  employed  to  pilot  com- 
mercial ships  Into  and  out  of  some  har- 
bors, as  well  as  berthing  and  unberth- 
ing  commercial  ships  at  Navy  installa- 
tions. Should  the  negligence  of  such  a 
pilot  cause  damage  to  the  commercial 
ship  it  could  not  be  settled  under  the 
present  provisions  of  section  7622,  but 
with  the  amendments  added  by  this  bUl 
such  a  claim  could  be  considered  and 
settled.  Another  example  of  damage  by 
persormel  would  be  damage  caused  to  a 
commercial  ship  by  negligence  of  civil 
service  longshoremen.  Damage  could 
also  be  caused  to  private  property  or  a 
person  by  negligence  of  Government  per- 
sonnel oi>erating  on  or  from  a  structure 
which  is  not  a  vessel  such  as  a  platform 
for  scientific  observation  and  research 
or  ocean  data  acquisition  equipment. 
Personnel  could  also  cause  damage  to  a 
commercial  ship  in  the  operation  of  a 
gantry  or  shoreside  operated  crane  or 
train. 

As  amended  by  the  bill,  sections  4802 
(a)(3),  7622(a)(3),  and  9802(a)(3)  aU 
provide  for  settlement  authority  as  to 
damage  caused  by  a  maritime  tort  at- 
tributable to  "property  under  the  Juris- 
diction of"  a  military  department.  This 
provision  is  Intended  to  provide  for  the 
authority  to  settle  claims  based  on  dam- 
age to  property  caused  by  the  improper 
packaging  or  marking  of  Navy  cargo.  It 
would  also  cover  a  case  where  an  un- 
seaworthy  cargo  container  or  package 
permitted  a  longshoreman  to  fall 
through  an  outer  covering  and  injure 
himself. 

Of  course,  the  examples  outlined  above 
do  not  cover  all  the  factual  situations 
which  could  produce  potential  litigation 
and  claims  which  could  be  settled  under 
the  amendments  added  by  the  bill.  They 
are  merely  intended  to  provide  an  in- 
dication of  the  types  of  claims  which 
would  be  included  in  the  scope  of  the 
proposed  provisions.  They  also  serve  to 
emphasize  the  fact  that  there  Is  serious 
deficiency  in  the  existing  provisions  of 
the  law  and  therefore  that  there  is  prac- 
tical need  for  the  amendmaits  contained 
in  this  bill. 

At  the  hearing  held  on  the  bill,  HJl. 
15623.  on  February  26,  1970.  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  (Toast  Guard  pointed 
out  that  section  646  of  title  14  provides 
similar  authority  for  the  settlement  of 
admiralty  claims  based  on  damage  aris- 
ing from  CX)ast  Guard  activity  to  that 
contained  in  sections  4802. 7622.  and  9802 
of  title  10.  It  was  further  pointed  out  that 
section  646  of  title  14  should  contain 
the  same  provisions  concerning  the  set- 
tlement of  admiralty  claims  as  the  sec- 
tions of  title  10  relating  to  the  settle- 
ment of  admiralty  claims  by  the  Secre- 
taries of  the  military  departments.  In  a 
report  to  the  committee  on  the  earlier 
bill,  the  CoMt  Guard  recommended  an 
amendment  which  would  follow  the  form 
of  those  contained  in  the  bill  with  refer- 
ence to  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force. 
It  also  provides  that  the  limitation  on 
claims  authority  be  raised  from  $25,000 
to  the  more  realistic  sum  of  $100,000.  The 
bill  HJi.  16417  embodies  the  language 


recommended  by  the  Coast  Guard  mak- 
ing this  amendment  to  section  646. 

At  the  same  hearing,  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Justice  Department  pointed 
out  that,  in  a  similar  manner,  section  9 
(46  UJS.C.  749)  of  the  Suits  in  Admiralty 
Act,  providing  for  arbitration,  com- 
promise, or  settlement  of  claims,  still 
contains  language  which  limits  the  au- 
thority to  settle  admiralty  claims  to  de- 
partments or  corporations  "having  con- 
trol of  the  possession  or  operation  of  any 
merchant  vessel."  The  witness  observed 
that  this  limitation  has  a  similar  effect 
as  those  described  in  relation  to  the 
military  departments  and  the  Coast 
Guard  in  that  the  authority  is  tied  to 
claims  arising  in  connection  with  vessels 
and  does  not  appear  to  extend  to  ad- 
miralty claims  for  damage  associated 
with  property  or  personnel. 

Accordingly,  the  Department  of  Justice 
recommended  that  section  9  of  the  Suits 
in  Admiralty  Act  (41  Stat.  527;  46  UJS.C. 
749)  be  amended  by  striking  out  the 
words  "having  control  of  the  possession 
or  operation  of  any  merchant  vessel." 
The  report  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
noted  that  while  the  original  bill,  HJl. 
15623,  would  fill  existing  gaps  in  settle- 
ment authority  of  the  military  depart- 
ments, it  left  unchanged  similar  gaps  in 
the  admiralty  claims  settlement  author- 
ity of  other  departments.  In  recom- 
mending the  amendment  to  section  9  of 
the  Suits  in  Admiralty  Act  (46  U.S.C. 
749),  the  Department  of  Justice  noted 
that  this  Is  the  section  which  provides 
basic  authority  for  administrative  set- 
tlement of  admiralty  claims  by  other 
departments  of  Government. 

While  the  section  specifically  author- 
izes the  settlement  of  claims  In  which 
suit  might  be  brought  under  sections  2, 4, 
and  10  of  that  act,  it  can  only  be  exer- 
cised by  agencies  having  control  of  the 
possession  or  operation  of  a  merchant 
vessel.  One  department  restricted  in  this 
manner  is  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
when  It  Is  barred  from  settling  a  claim 
relating  to  the  cargo  of  a  vessel  even 
though  the  claim  could  give  rise  to  a  suit 
imder  section  2  of  the  Suits  In  Admiralty 
Act.  At  the  hearing  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment witness  pointed  out  that  civilian  de- 
partments such  as  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  ship  cargo  and  perform  serv- 
ices which  can  give  rise  to  claims  suable 
imder  the  Suits  in  Admiralty  Act.  The 
committee  has  therefore  determined  that 
the  same  need  exists  for  the  elimination 
of  the  restrictive  language  in  the  general 
settlement  authority  of  section  9  of  that 
act  as  there  is  for  the  amendments  pro- 
viding parallel  authority  in  sections  in 
titles  10  and  14  concerning  the  settle- 
ment of  admiralty  claims  by  the  military 
departments  and  the  Ck>ast  Guard. 

The  executive  commimlcatlon  observed 
that  prior  to  the  1960  amendment  of  the 
Suits  In  Admiralty  Act,  a  limited  amovmt 
of  settlement  authority  existed  under  the 
tort  claims  provisions  of  title  28.  This 
was  removed  when  the  act  was  amended 
since  section  2680  of  title  28  expressly 
bars  claims  for  which  a  remedy  is  pro- 
vided by  the  Suits  In  Admiralty  Act.  The 
tort  claims  administrative  settlement  au- 
thority at  that  time  was  limited  to  claims 
of  $2,500  or  less  and  obviously  existed 
only  because  of  the  failure  to  Include 


language  In  the  Suits  in  Admiralty  Act 
providing  full  jurisdiction  over  admiralty 
actions.  This  deficiency  was  remedied  by 
the  1960  amendment.  As  has  been  stated, 
the  committee  views  the  amendments 
provided  In  this  bill  as  a  logical  parallel 
to  the  1960  amendment. 

The  bill  H.R.  16417  also  provides  for 
amendments  to  sections  of  title  10  pro- 
viding for  the  settlement  of  claims  for 
towage  and  salvage  services.  Sec- 
tions 4802,  7622,  and  9802  of  title 
10  presently  provide  authority  to 
the  Secretaries  of  the  military  depart- 
ments to  settle  claims  against  the  United 
States  for  compensation  for  towage  and 
salvage  service,  Including  contract  sal- 
vage rendered  to  a  vessel  of,  or  In  the 
service  of,  their  respective  military  de- 
partments. This  langiiage  does  not  pro- 
vide authority  for  the  settlement  of  sim- 
ilar claims  for  towage  and  salvage 
service  rendered  In  cormection  with 
other  property  of  a  military  department. 
The  bill  would  correct  this  deficiency  by 
authorizing  the  Secretary  of  a  military 
department  to  settle  claims  of  this  type 
by  adding  amendments  to  sections  4802 
(a)(2),  7622(a)(2),  and  9802(a)(2).  As 
Is  pointed  out  in  the  communication, 
developments  since  1944  in  the  law  ap- 
plicable to  salvage  claims  have  disclosed 
a  trend  which  provides  for  salvage 
awards  on  a  brotider  scope  than  merely 
for  services  rendered  to  vessels.  At  the 
hearing  on  the  bill,  the  witness  in  behalf 
of  the  Air  Force  pointed  out  that  the 
present  provisions  do  not  permit  the 
pajrment  of  salvage  claims  by  the  Air 
Force  for  the  ssdvage  of  property  of  that 
department  which  may  be  the  subject 
of  salvage.  One  example  cited  at  the 
hearing  was  one  of  drone  aircraft  which 
may  come  down  in  the  ocean  and  be 
found  by  fishermen.  The  committee 
was  also  advised  that  claims  have  been 
made  for  other  properties  that  have  been 
jettisoned  from  aircraft  such  as  tip  tanks 
or  c&igo.  This  provision  will  not 
change  existing  practices  followed  by  the 
Navy  where  the  Commander  of  Military 
Sea  Transportation  Service  settles  and 
pays  salvage  claims  against  military 
government  cargo  shipped  in  ocean 
transportation. 

The  bill  provides  for  similar  amend- 
ments to  sections  4804.  7365,  and  9804 
of  title  10  concerning  salvage  claims  as- 
serted by  the  United  States  for  salvage 
services  performed  by  a  military  depart- 
ment. Here  again  the  amendment  is  to 
provide  for  the  settlement  of  salvage 
claims  for  salvage  services  rendered  for 
other  property  as  well  as  vessels.  This, 
of  course,  Is  a  similar  provision  to  that 
proposed  as  amendments  to  the  three 
sections  concerning  salvage  against  the 
United  States.  This  is  accomplished  by 
eliminating  a  restriction  that  the  Sec- 
retaries would  be  authorized  to  settle 
claims  "for  any  vessel."  This  deletion 
broadens  the  authority  of  the  Secretary 
of  a  military  depwtment  to  settle  such 
claims. 

The  bill  provides  for  amendments  to 
section  4804  and  9804  authorizing  the 
Secretaries  of  the  Army  or  the  Air  Force 
to  delegate  his  authority  to  settle  claims 
of  the  United  States  for  salvage  service 
performed  by  his  department  when  the 
amount  to  be  received  Is  less  than  $10.- 
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000.  This  is  accomplished  by  designating 
the  present  language  of  the  sections,  as 
amended,  as  subsection  (a)  and  adding 
a  new  subsection  (b)  granting  authority 
to  the  respective  Secretaries  to  delegate 
this  authority  in  this  manner.  The  exec- 
utive communication  observes  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  presently  has  the 
authority  to  designate  another  person 
to  settle  this  type  of  a  claim.  Since  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force  do  not  have  the 
statutory  authority  to  delegate  this  set- 
tlement function,  the  amendments  to  the 
two  sections  will  grant  this  authority  as 
defined  in  the  amendment. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  also 
delete  from  the  affected  Army  and  Air 
Force  settlement  provisions  the  present 
wording  to  the  effect  that  the  settlement 
authority  of  the  Secretary  concerned  is 
under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  has 
this  authority  without  specific  provision 
in  these  sections.  Elimination  of  the 
wording,  therefore,  does  not  lessen  the 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
There  is  no  such  wording  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy  provisions,  and  In 
practice  the  Departments  of  the  Army, 
Navy,  and  Air  Force  coordinate  their  ad- 
miralty policies. 

The  recommendations  contained  In 
the  executive  communication  and  in  the 
reports  of  the  Department  of  Justice  and 
the  Department  of  Transportation  pro- 
vide a  clear  basis  for  the  amendments 
contained  in  this  bill.  The  authority  to 
settle  claims  imder  these  sections  is  ex- 
ercised in  accordance  with  the  principals 
of  admiralty  law.  These  amendments  are 
intended  to  malce  it  possible  to  fully  con- 
sider admiralty  claims  for  administra- 
tive settlement  in  accordance  with  these 
principals  and  judicially  established 
precedents.  These  amendments  fUl  an 
obvious  need  and  are  a  logical  extrnslon 
of  the  presently  effective  provisions  for 
administrative  settlement.  The  commit- 
tee urges  favorable  consideration  of  the 
bin. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


AUTHORIZING  SHERMAN.  TEX..  TO 
CONSTRUCT  A  BAflRIER  IN  DENI- 
SON  DAM  (LAKE  TEXOMA^  RED 
RIVER.  TEX.  AND  OKLA..  FOR  PRO- 
VIDING A  MUNICIPAL  AND  INDUS- 
TRIAL WATER  SUPPLY 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  15207) 
to  provide  for  a  modification  of  the  proj- 
ect for  Denison  Dam  (Lake  Texoma), 
Red  River.  Tex.  and  Okla..  authorized  by 
the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1938,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  I  have  Just  been  advised 
that  there  are  favorable  departmental 
reports.  May  I  ask.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  these 
will  be  Included  In  the  recommendation 
that  this  bill  do  pass  by  unanimous  con- 
sent under  the  Consent  Calendar? 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yldd? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 


Mr.  ROBERTS.  The  copy  of  the  letter 
which  we  delivered  to  you  will  be  made 
a  part  of  the  Record. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

HJl.  16207 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
project  for  Denison  Dam  (Lake  Texoma), 
Red  River,  Texas  and  Oklahoma,  authorized 
by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1938  (52  Stat. 
1215) .  as  amended.  Is  hereby  modified  to  pro- 
vide that  the  city  of  Sherman.  Texas.  Is  au- 
thorized to  construct  a  barrier  dam  acroea 
the  Big  liUneral  Arm  of  Lake  Texoma  so  as 
to  create  a  sublmpoundment  of  not  to  exceed 
nlnety-flve  thousand  acre-feet,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  a  municipal  and  Industrial 
water  supply  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
flfty-two  thoiisand  acre  feet  annually.  The 
city  of  Sherman  shall  reimburse  the  United 
States  the  costs,  allocable  to  an  amount  of 
storage  In  Lake  Texoma  equal  to  that  in  the 
sublmpoundment.  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Water  Supply  Act  of  1058. 
as  amended  (43  U.S.C.  390  (b)-(f) ,  Including 
the  l06s  in  power  revenues  attributable  to  the 
sublmpoundment. 

Ssc.  2.  The  location  and  plans  for  the  bar- 
rier dvn  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  for 
approval  prior  to  construction  In  accordance 
with  section  9  of  the  Act  of  March  3,  1899 
(33  use.  401). 

Sec.  3.  Prior  to  construction  of  the  barrier 
dam,  the  city  of  Sherman  shall  agree  In  writ- 
ing to  (a)  provide  satisfactory  means  for  the 
transferral  of  small  pleasure  craft  to  and 
from  the  sublmpoundment  and  Lake  Tex- 
oma; (b)  obtain  any  necessary  St.-»te  water 
rights  required  for  use  of  the  stored  waters: 
(c)  hold  and  save  the  United  SUtes  free 
from  all  damages  due  to  construction,  opera- 
tion, and  maintenance  of  the  barrier  dam 
and  sublmpoundment;  and  (d)  operate  and 
mcilntaln  the  barrier  dam  and  sublmpound- 
ment in  accordance  with  regulations  Issued 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  2.  line  4.  Immediately  after  the  word 
"costs"  Insert  the  following:  ".  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting  through 
the  Chief  of  Engineers.". 

Page  2.  line  21.  after  the  semicolon  strike 
otit  "and". 

Page  2.  line  24.  strike  out  the  period  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  ":  and 
(e)  pay  the  costs  of  any  alterations  or  reloca- 
tions of  Federal  facilities  necessitated  by  the 
sublmpoundment." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

(Mr.  ROBERTS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  and  to  include  a 
letter.) 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Denison 
Dam  and  Lake  Texoma  were  constructed 
and  are  maintained  by  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers pursuant  to  Public  Law  766,  75th 
Congress,  in  accordance  with  House  Doc- 
ument 541,  75th  Congress. 

Public  Law  85-146.  85th  Congress,  au- 
thorized the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  con- 
tract with  the  city  of  Sherman,  Tex.,  for 
the  storage  of  41,000  acre- feet  of  water  in 
Lake  Texoma.  Studies  by  the  city  and  the 


Corps  of  Engineers  indicate  that  Lake 
Texoma,  as  it  now  exists  is  not  a  suitable 
source  of  water  supply  for  municipal  use. 
However,  the  studies  do  show  that  the 
isolation  of  Big  Mineral  Arm  from  Lake 
Texoma  with  a  suitable  dam  would  pro- 
vide around  70,000  acre-feet  of  high- 
quality  surface  water  for  the  domestic 
and  Industrial  uses  of  the  city  of 
Sherman. 

In  March  1967  the  city  of  Sherman, 
Tex.,  requested  from  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, permission  to  construct  a  water 
supply  dam  across  the  Big  Mineral  Arm, 
Lake  Texoma.  Upon  receipt  of  this  re- 
quest, the  corps  conducted  detailed 
studies  in  1967  and  1968,  and  determined 
that  a  dam  across  the  Big  Mineral  Arm 
of  Lake  Texoma  would  not  appreciably 
affect  the  present  operations  of  Denison 
Dam — Lake  Texoma — for  the  purposes  of 
flood  control,  hj'droelectric  power  and 
recreation.  Because  of  the  urgent  needs 
of  the  city  of  Sherman,  Tex.,  the  Tulsa 
District  Corps  of  Engineers  recom- 
mended that  the  city  be  granted  permis- 
sion to  construct  a  water  supply  dam  on 
the  Big  Mineral  Arm,  subject  to  com- 
pliance by  the  city  with  certain  specified 
requirements. 

Initial  indications  from  the  Director  of 
Civil  Works,  Corps  of  Engineers,  were 
that  construction  of  the  dam  would  re- 
quire only  the  approval  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army.  However,  the  Chief  Coim- 
sel.  Corps  of  Engineers,  subsequently 
ruled  that  this  dam  would  cross  a  nav- 
igable water  of  the  United  States  and  in 
accordance  with  section  9  of  the  act  of 
March  3.  1899  (33  U.S.C.  401).  the  spe- 
cific approval  of  Congress  and  a  Corps 
of  Engineers  permit  is  required  before 
construction  can  be  undertaken. 

This  bill.  H.R.  15207,  grants  the  stat- 
utory authority  necessary  for  the  con- 
struction of  this  barrier  dam. 

The  city  of  Sherman  is  the  largest 
city  in  Texas  totally  dependent  upon 
wells  for  its  municipal  water  supply.  It 
has  no  surface  water  source  to  supply 
its  Increasing  municipal  and  industrial 
needs.  The  close  proximity  of  Lake  Tex- 
oma to  the  city  of  Sherman  would  min- 
imize the  cost  of  a  transmission  line. 
Population  growth  to  the  north  and 
northwest  also  makes  this  location  de- 
sirable as  a  water  supply  site. 

The  enactment  of  this  legislation  will 
result  in  no  costs  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  city  will  not  only  pay  all 
costs  for  the  construction,  operation,  and 
maintenance  of  the  barrier  dam  and 
sublmpoundment,  but  will  also  reim- 
burse the  United  States  for  the  cost 
allocable  to  an  amount  of  storage  in 
Lake  Texoma  equal  to  that  in  the  sub- 
impoundment,  including  the  loss  in 
power  revenues  attributable  to  the  sub- 
impoundment.  This  determination  vrill 
be  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers. 
The  city  of  Sherman  will  also  be  re- 
quired to  reimburse  the  United  States 
for  costs  of  any  relocations  of  Fed- 
eral facilities  necessitated  by  the  sub- 
Impoundment. 

The  bill  also  provides  for  approval  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  and  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  of  the  location  and  plans 
for  the  barrier  dam.  The  city  of  Sher- 
man has  already  agreed  in  writing  to: 
First,   provide   satisfactory   means   for 
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transferral  of  small  pleasure  craft  to 
and  from  the  sublmpoundment  and 
Lake  Texoma;  second,  obtain  any  neces- 
sary State  water  rights  required  for  the 
use  of  the  stored  waters;  third,  hold  and 
save  the  United  States  free  from  all 
damages  due  to  construction,  operation, 
and  maintenance  of  the  barrier  dam  and 
subimpoimdment,  and  fourth,  operate 
and  maintain  the  barrier  dam  and  sub- 
impoundment  in  accordance  with  the 
reg\Uations  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army. 

It  Is  recommended  that  H.R.  15207, 
with  committee  amendments,  be  con- 
sidered favorably. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  letter  from  th^  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  is  as  follows: 
Department  or  ths  Abmt, 
Washington,  D.C.,  April  20,  1970. 
Hon.  Oboege  H.  Faixon, 
Chairman,    Committee    on    PvLblUs    Work*, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Deab  Mk.  Chaihman:  This  la  In  answer 
to  your  telephonic  request  for  our  views  on 
HJl.  15207.  91st  Congress,  a  bUl  "To  pro- 
vide for  a  modification  of  the  project  for 
Denison  Dam  (Lake  Texoma).  Red  River, 
Texas  and  Oklahoma,  authorized  by  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  1938,  and  for  other 
purpoees." 

This  bill,  as  reported  out  by  your  commit- 
tee, would  grant  the  consent  of  Congress  to 
the  construction  by  the  city  of  Sherman, 
Texas,  of  a  barrier  dam  In  Lake  Texoma, 
which  Is  the  reservoir  formed  by  the  Denison 
Dam  In  order  to  provide  a  municipal  and 
Industrial  water  supply  for  the  city  of  Sher- 
man, Texas.  Denison  Dam  and  Lake  Texoma 
were  constrticted  and  are  maintained  by  Hu 
Corps  of  Engineers. 

The  first  section  of  the  bill  provides  that 
the  city  wUl  reimburse  the  United  State* 
the  cost  allocable  to  an  amount  of  storage 
in  Lake  Texoma  equal  to  that  In  the  sublm- 
poundment, In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Water  Supply  Act  of  1958,  includ- 
ing the  loes  In  power  revenues  attributable 
to  the  sublmpoundment. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  provides  for  approval 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  and  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  of  the  location  and  plans  for  the 
barrier  dam  as  required  by  section  9  of  the 
act  of  March  3,  1899  (33  U.S.C.  401). 

Section  3  of  the  bill  requires  the  city  of 
Sherman  to  agree  In  writing  to  certain  re- 
quirements before  construction  of  the  barrier 
dam.  These  requirements  are  (1)  to  provide 
satisfactory  means  for  transferral  of  small 
pleasure  craft  to  and  from  the  sublmpound- 
ment and  Lake  Texoma,  (2)  to  obtain  any 
necessary  State  water  rights  required  for  use 
of  the  stored  waters,  (3)  to  hold  and  save  the 
United  States  free  from  all  damages  due  to 
construction,  operation,  and  maintenance  of 
the  barrier  dam  and  sublmpoundment,  (4) 
to  operate  and  maintain  the  barrier  dam  and 
sublmpoundment  In  accordance  with  regula- 
tions of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  and  (6) 
to  reimburse  the  United  States  for  costs  of 
any  relocations  of  Federal  facilities  necessi- 
tated by  the  sublmpoundment. 

Studies  by  the  city  and  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers have  Indicated  that  Lake  Texoma  as  It 
now  exists  Is  not  a  suitable  source  of  water 
supply  for  municipal  use.  However,  the  stu- 
studles  Indicated  that  the  Isolation  of  Big 
Mineral  Arm  from  Lake  Texoma  with  a  suit- 
able dam  win  provide  a  substantial  volume 
of  high  quality  surface  water  for  the  domes- 
tic and  industrial  uses  of  the  city  of  Sher- 
man. 

The  sublmpoundment  would  not  appreci- 
ably affect  the  present  operation  of  Denison 
Dam  (Lake  Texoma)  for  the  purposes  of 
flood  control,  hydroelectric  power  and  recre- 
ation. The  provisions  In  sectloD  3  of  the  bill, 
particularly  thoae  concerning  the  approval 
of  the  plans  and  operation  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army,  and  the  requirement  that  the 
United  States  be  reimbursed  for  any  reloca- 


tions of  Federal  facilities,  are  considered  to 
adequately  protect  our  mterests. 

You  understand,  of  course,  that  this  does 
not  necessarily  represent  the  final  position 
of  the  Department  of  the  Army.  Under  De- 
partmental practices,  official  expressions  on 
the  merits  of  proposied  legislation  are  made 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  only  after  co- 
ordination with  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  E.  Jordan  m. 
Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  (Civil  Functions) . 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


NAMING  THE  FEDERAL  OFFICE 
BUILDING  AND  U.S.  COURTHOUSE 
IN  CHICAGO.  ILL..  IN  HONOR  OP 
THE  LATE  EVERETT  McKINLEY 
DIRKSEN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  3253)  to 
provide  that  the  Federal  Office  Building 
and  U.S.  Courthouse  in  Chicago,  Dl., 
shall  be  named  the  "Everett  McKinley 
Dirksen  Building  East"  and  that  the 
Federal  office  building  to  be  constructed 
in  Chicago.  HI.,  shall  be  named  the  "Ev- 
erett McKinley  Dirksen  Building  West" 
in  memory  of  the  late  Everett  McKinley 
Dirksen,  a  Member  of  Congress  of  the 
United  States  from  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois from  1933  to  1969. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

S.  3253 
Be  tt  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Federal  Office  Building  and  United  States 
Court  House  at  219  South  Dearborn  Street 
in  Chicago.  Illinois,  shall  be  renamed  the 
"Everett  McKinley  Dirksen  Building  East" 
and  that  the  Federal  office  building  to  be 
constructed  at  230  South  Dearborn  Street  in 
Chicago,  niinols.  shall  be  named  the  "Everett 
McKinley  Dirksen  Building  West"  In  memory 
of  the  late  Everett  McKinley  Dirksen,  a  dis- 
tinguished Member  of  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives  from  the  State  of 
Illinois  from  1933  to  1949  and  of  the  United 
States  Senate  from  1950  to  1969.  Any  refer- 
ence to  the  Federal  Office  Building  and 
United  States  Courthouse  at  219  South  Dear- 
bom  Street  In  Chicago,  niinols.  In  any  law, 
regulation,  document,  record,  map,  or  other 
paper  of  the  United  States  shall  be  deemed  a 
reference  to  such  building  as  the  "Everett 
McKinley  Dirksen  Building  East".  Any  refer- 
ence to  the  Federal  office  building  to  be  con- 
structed at  230  South  Dearborn  Street,  Chi- 
cago. Illinois,  in  any  law,  regulation,  docu- 
ment, record,  map,  or  other  paper  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  deemed  a  reference 
to  such  building  as  the  "Everett  McKinley 
Dirksen  Building  West". 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"That  the  Federal  Office  Building  and 
United  states  Courthouse  at  219  South 
Dearborn  Street  In  Chicago,  Illinois,  shall 
be  renamed  the  'Everett  McKinley  Dirksen 
Building'  m  memory  of  the  late  Everett  Mc- 
Kinley Dirksen,  a  distinguished  Member  of 
the  United  States  House  of  Representatives 
from  the  State  of  niinols  from  1933  to  1949 
and  of  the  United  States  Senate  from  1950 
to  1960.  Any  reference  to  the  Federal  Office 
Building  and  United  States  Courthouse  at 
219  South  Dearborn  Street  In  Chicago,  nii- 
nols.   In    any    law,    regulation,    doctiment, 


record,  map,  or  other  paper  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  deemed  a  reference  to  such 
building  as  the  'Everett  McKinley  Dirksen 
Building'." 

The     committee     amendment     was 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  be 
Impossible  for  me  to  list  all  the  attri- 
butes of  Everett  McKinley  Dirksen  In  the 
short  period  of  time  I  have  on  this  bilL 
His  life  and  works  are  very  well  known 
to  all.  I  hope  it  will  suffice  to  say  that 
the  majority  of  the  Republicans  and 
Democrats  alike  In  the  U.S.  Senate  are 
cosponsors  of  this  legislation  to  name 
the  Federal  building  in  Chicago  after  our 
friend,  the  late  and  beloved  Senator  from 
Illinois,  Ev  Dirksen. 

Of  course,  we  did  not  have  one  objec- 
tion to  the  consideration  of  this  legisla- 
tion before  the  subcommittee  I  have  the 
honor  of  chairing.  The  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Buildings  and  Grounds  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Public  Works,  our 
distinguished  and  able  chairman,  Mr. 
Falu)n  of  Maryland,  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Illinois,  Mr.  Kluczynski, 
the  distinguished  minority  whip  from 
Illinois,  Mr.  AiirNDS,  and  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  have  joined  in  the 
sponsorship  of  this  legislation.  The  leg- 
islation before  us  would  name  the  exist- 
ing Federal  building  and  courthouse  at 
219  South  Dearborn  Street  in  Chicago, 
111.,  after  Mr.  Dirksen.  A  second  Federal 
building  now  under  construction  in  Chi- 
cago will  not  be  named  at  this  time  since 
it  is  some  time  away  from  completion. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"An  act  to  provide  that  the  Federal  Office 
Building  and  United  States  Coiurthouse 
in  Chicago,  Dl.,  shall  be  named  the 
'Everett  McKinley  Dirksen  Building." 

A  moticHi  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  in  which  to  extend  their 
remarks  on  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  SECRETARY  OF  THE 
INTERIOR  TO  PREVENT  TERMI- 
NATION OF  AND  TO  REINSTATE 
OIL  AND  GAS  LEASES  IN  CERTAIN 
CASES  AND  CONDITIONS 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (S.  1193)  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  prevent  terminations  of  oil  and  gas 
leases  in  cases  where  there  is  a  nominal 
deficiency  in  the  rental  payment,  and  to 
authorize  him  to  reinstate  under  some 
conditions  oil  and  gas  leases  terminated 
by  operation  of  law  for  failure  to  pay 
rental  timely. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

S. 1193 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 

of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 

America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 

,  31  (b)    of  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1920 

(41  Stat.  450),  as  amended   (30  XJJB.C.  188 
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(b) ) ,  la  unendod  by  changing  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  to  %  colon  and  adding  the 
following:  "Provided.  That  If  the  rental  pay- 
ment  due  under  a  lease  la  paid  on  or  before 
the  anniversary  date  but  either  (1)  the 
amount  of  the  payment  haa  been  or  la  here- 
after deflclent  and  the  deficiency  Is  nominal, 
aa  determined  by  the  Secretary  by  regulation, 
or  (3)  the  payment  was  calculated  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  acreage  figure  stated  In 
the  lease,  or  made  In  accordance  with  a  blU 
which  has  been  rendered  by  him  and  such 
figure  or  bill  Is  found  to  be  In  error  resulting 
In  a  deficiency,  the  Secretary  shall  notify  the 
leasee  of  the  deficiency  and  such  lease  shall 
not  automatically  terminate  unless  the  lessee 
falls  to  pay  the  deficiency  within  the  period 
prescribed  In  the  notice." 

Sac.  3.  Section  31(c)  of  the  Mineral  Leaa- 
Ing  Act  of  mo  (41  SUt.  450) .  as  amended 
(40  VS.C.  188(c)),  Is  amended  to  read  aa 
f(dlows: 

"(c)  Where  any  leaae  has  been  or  Is  here- 
after terminated  automatically  by  operation 
of  law  under  this  section,  for  failure  to  pay 
rental  on  or  before  the  anniversary  date  or 
for  failure  to  pay  the  full  amount  due  and 
the  deficiency  Is  not  nominal  and  payment 
was  not  made  In  accordance  with  the  acreage 
figure  stated  In  the  lease  or  In  accordance 
with  a  bill  rendered  by  the  Secretary  and  It 
Is  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  that  such  failure  was  the 
result  of  error  or  neglect  on  the  part  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  or  where  any 
lease  has  been  or  Is  hereafter  terminated 
automatically  by  operation  of  law  under  this 
section  for  fslliire  to  pay  rental  on  or  before 
the  anniversary  date,  but  within  twenty  days 
after  such  date  It  Is  shown  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  that 
suclr  failure  was  either  Justifiable  or  not 
due  to  a  lack  of  reasonable  diligence  on  the 
part  of  the  lessee,  the  Secretary  may  reln- 
sUte  the  lease  If— 

"(1)  a  petition  for  reinstatement,  together 
with  the  reqiilred  rental.  Including  back 
rental  accruing  from  the  date  of  termination 
of  the  lease.  Is  filed  with  the  Secretary;  and 

"(3)  no  valid  lease  has  been  Issued  affect- 
ing any  of  the  lands  covered  by  the  termi- 
nated lease  prior  to  the  filing  of  said  petition. 
The  Secretary  shall  not  Issue  any  new  lease 
affecting  any  of  the  lands  covered  by  such 
terminated  lease  for  a  reasonable  period,  as 
determined  In  accordance  with  reg\ilatlons 
Issued  by  him.  In  any  case  where  a  reinstate- 
ment of  a  terminated  lease  Is  granted  under 
this  subsection  and  the  Secretary  finds  that 
th«  reinstatement  of  such  lease  will  not 
afford  the  lessee  a  reasonable  opportunity  to 
continue  operations  imder  the  lease,  the  Sec- 
retary may,  at  his  discretion,  extend  the  term 
of  such  lease  for  svch  period  as  he  deems 
reasonable:  Provided,  That  (A)  such  exten- 
sion shall  not  exceed  a  period  equivalent  to 
the  time  beginning  when  the  lessee  knew  or 
should  have  known  of  the  termination  and 
ending  on  the  date  the  Secretary  grants  such 
petition:  (B)  such  extension  shall  not  exceed 
a  period  equal  to  the  unexpired  portion  of 
the  lease  or  any  extension  thereof  remaining 
at  the  date  of  termination;  and  (C)  when 
the  reinstatement  occurs  after  the  expira- 
tion of  the  term  or  extension  thereof  the 
lease  may  be  extended  from  the  date  the  Sec- 
retary grants  the  petition." 

With  the  following  oommlttee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  3,  line  6.  after  "lease"  insert  ",  or  In 
any  decision  affecting  the  lease,". 

Page  a,  line  6.  after  "bUl"  Insert  "or  de- 
cision". 

Page  3.  line  8,  strike  out  "figure  or  hlU" 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "figure,  bill,  or 
decision". 

Page  a,  line  7,  after  "deficiency,"  strike  out 
the  remainder  of  the  sentence  and  Insert  In 
Ueu  thereof  "such  lease  shall  not  auto- 
matically terminate  unless  (1)  a  new  lease 
had  been  Issued  prior  to  the  date  of  tlila 


Act  or  (3)  the  leasee  falls  to  pay  the  de- 
ficiency within  the  period  prescribed  In  a 
notice  of  deficiency  sent  to  hlm  by  the  Secre- 
tary." 

I^e  a,  beginning  on  line  14,  through  page 
3,  line  6,  strike  out  all  of  subsection  (c)  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(c)  Where  any  lease  has  been  or  is  here- 
after terminated  automatically  by  operation 
of  law  under  this  section  for  failure  to  pay 
on  or  before  the  anniversary  date  the  full 
amount  of  rental  due,  but  such  rental  was 
paid  on  or  tendered  within  30  days  there- 
after, and  It  is  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  that  such  fail- 
ure was  either  justifiable  or  not  due  to  a 
lack  of  reasonable  diligence  on  the  part  of 
the  lessee,  the  Secretary  may  reinstate  the 
lease  If — " 

Page  3,  Une  13.  strike  out  "The  Secretary 
shall  not  Issue"  and  all  the  language  through 
page  4,  Une  8,  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
language  Identical  to  the  language  stricken 
but  printed  as  a  part  of  subsection  (c) 
rather  than  paragraph  (3) . 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

(Mr.  ASPINALL  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Satlor)  was  granted  permission  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Rxcoti)  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill 
before  us  today,  S.  1103,  is  designed  to 
prevent  the  automatic  termination  of 
Federal  oil  and  gas  leases  where  such  ter- 
minations are  the  result  of  errors  of  the 
Federal  Government  or.  In  other  cases, 
where  the  errors  were  made  by  the  lessee 
but  were  justifiable  or  not  due  to  a  lack 
of  reasonable  diligence. 

Since  1954,  when  the  Mineral  Leasing 
Act  was  amended.  Federal  oil  and  gas 
leases  have  terminated  automatically 
upon  failure  of  a  lessee  to  pay  either  the 
full  amount  of  the  rental  due  or  to  pay  it 
timely.  The  Department  of  the  Interior 
interpreted  this  amendment  in  the  strict- 
est sense.  It  has  held  that,  even  where 
the  lessee  paid  the  full  amount  indicated 
in  a  bill  Issued  by  the  Government,  and 
the  bill  was  in  error  and  resulted  in  a 
deficiency,  the  lease  terminated.  In  other 
cases  where  rental  was  mailed  in  ample 
time  but  the  mail  was  unavoidably  de- 
layed, due  to  such  things  as  fires,  earth- 
quakes, storms,  or  plane  or  train  disas- 
ters, and  the  rental  was  even  1  day  late, 
the  lease  was  also  terminated.  A  defi- 
ciency of  even  a  few  cents,  in  rental  pay- 
ments amounting  to  several  thousand 
dollars,  was  likewise  held  to  terminate 
the  lease.  In  other  words,  no  matter  what 
the  cause  or  how  Justifiable  the  error,  if 
the  full  amount  of  the  rental  was  not  re- 
ceived on  time,  in  a  particular  office  of 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  the  oil 
and  ga.s  lease  was  canceled.  There  were 
absolutely  no  exceptions. 

As  might  well  be  expected,  this  harsh 
interpretation  resulted  in  numerous  pri- 
vate and  public  relief  bills.  Congress  par- 
tially corrected  this  situation  in  1962  by 
providing  relief  for  cases  occurring  be- 
tween 1954  and  1962.  It  was  thought  at 
that  time  that  many  of  the  inadverent 
errors,  particularly  errors  in  billing  by 
the  Government,  could  be  greatly  re- 
duced or  eliminated.  This  has  not  proven 
to  be  the  case.  Errors  in  billing  by  the 
Government  continue  as  do  delajrs  in  the 
mall  and  other  unavoidable  errors.  Inad- 
vertent and  Justifiable  mistakes  on  the 
part  of  the  lessees  also  continue.  These 


may  be  due  to  the  illness  of  a  lessee  or  to 
other  reasons.  In  any  event,  each  year 
numerous  private  relief  blUs  are  intro- 
duced. The  majority  of  these  that  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs has  reviewed  warrant  relief.  Each 
year  the  committee  has  recommended 
and  Congress  has  taken  favorable  action 
on  numerous  private  relief  bills.  As  I  re- 
call, we  have  brought  bills  before  this 
body  where  the  rental  was  short  by  15 
cents  or  20  cents  and  in  many  cases  the 
shortage  was  a  few  dollars  or  less.  In 
other  situations  the  rental  was  mailed 
in  ample  time  but  the  letter  was  misdi- 
rected to  the  wrong  office.  These  are  some 
of  the  situations  that  this  proposed  bill 
would  eliminate. 

Under  section  1  of  the  bill  if  the  rental 
is  received  on  time  but  is  deficient  by  a 
small  amount  or  is  paid  In  accordance 
with  a  bill  issued  by  the  Department  and 
that  bill  was  in  error  and  ceased  the  de- 
ficiency, the  lessee  must  be  notified  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  If  the 
lessee  pays  the  back  rental,  the  lease  does 
not  automatically  terminate.  This  pro- 
vision will  take  care  of  small  deficiencies 
In  rental  payments  by  the  lessee  and  any 
error  in  billing  by  the  Government. 

Section  2  deals  with  leases  which  have 
terminated  for  a  deficiency  in  rental  or 
for  a  late  pc^ment.  In  these  situations  If 
the  back  rental  is  paid  within  20  days 
the  lessee  may  petition  the  Secretary  to 
reinstate  the  lease.  A  reinstatement  un- 
der this  section  is  not  automatic.  "Hie 
Secretary  must  carefully  examine  each 
case  and  authorize  reinstatement  only 
when  he  is  fully  satisfied  that  such  action 
is  Justified. 

The  committee  is  aware  that  the  20- 
day  limitation  on  reinstatement  of  lecMes 
will  mean  that  a  small  percentage  of 
cases,  otherwise  deserving,  will  not  be  af- 
forded relief.  There  will  be  a  few  situa- 
tions where  the  back  rental  is  not  paid 
within  this  time.  However,  some  time  lim- 
itation is  necessary  on  reinstatements  to 
adequately  protect  the  public  Interest. 
The  20-day  limitation  adopted  will  do 
this. 

This  legislation  is  needed  to  give  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  a  certain 
amoimt  of  discretionary  authority  to  re- 
instate leases  and  to  relieve  Congress  of 
the  burden  of  considering  many  individ- 
ual private  relief  bills. 

I  recommend  its  enactment. 

I  would  like  to  add,  liCr.  Speaker,  that 
essentially  similar  legislation  passed  both 
the  House  and  Senate  last  Congress. 
However,  a  conference  was  not  called  to 
resolve  the  relatively  minor  differences 
and  further  action  was  not  taken. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  Speaker,  this  concludes  the  call 
of  the  Consent  Calendar. 


NATIONAL  COMMISSION  ON  LI- 
BRARIES AND  INFORMATION 
SCIENCE  ACT 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(HJl.  10666)  to  establish  a  National 
Commission  on  Libraries  and  Informa- 
tion Science,  and  for  other  purposes. 
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The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

HJt.  10666 

Be  it  enacted  X>y  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Commis- 
sion on  Libraries  and  Information  Science 
Act." 

Skc.  a.  The  Congress  hereby  affirms  that 
library  and  Information  services  adequate  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  are  essential  to  achieve  national 
goals  and  to  utilize  most  effectively  the 
Nation's  educational  resources  and  that  the 
Federal  Government  will  cooperate  with 
State  and  local  governments  and  public 
and  private  agencies  In  assuring  optimum 
provision  of  such  services. 

Sec.  3.  There  Is  hereby  established  as  an 
Independent  agency  within  the  executlvs 
branch,  a  National  Commission  on  Librar- 
ies and  Information  Slcence  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Commission"). 

Sec.  4.  The  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  shall  provide  the  Com- 
mission with  necessary  administrative  serv- 
ices (including  those  related  to  budgeting, 
accounting,  financial  reporting,  persormel, 
and  procurement)  for  which  payment  shall 
be  made  In  advance,  or  by  reimbursement, 
from  funds  of  the  Commission  In  such 
amounts  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Com- 
mission and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare.  i 


FUNCTIONS 


Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  have 
the  primary  responsibility  for  developing 
overall  plans  for,  and  advising  the  appro- 
priate governments  and  agencies  on,  the 
policy  set  forth  In  section  2.  In  carrying  out 
that  responsibility,  the  Commission  shall — 

(1)  advUe  the  President  and  the  Congress 
on  the  Implementation  of  national  policy 
by  such  statements,  presentations,  and  re- 
ports as  It  deems  appropriate; 

(2)  conduct  studies,  surveys,  and  analyses 
of  the  library  and  informational  needs  of  the 
Nation,  Including  the  special  library  and  in- 
formational needs  of  the  economically,  so- 
cially, or  culturally  deprived,  and  the  means 
by  which  these  needs  may  be  met  through 
Information  centers,  through  the  libraries  of 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  and  In- 
stitutions of  higher  education,  and  through 
public,  research,  special,  and  other  types  of 
Ubrarles; 

(3)  appraise  the  adequacies  and  deficien- 
cies of  current  library  and  Information  re- 
sources and  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  cur- 
rent library  and  Information  science  pro- 
grams: 

(4)  develop  overall  plans  for  meeting  na- 
tional library  and  Informational  needs  and 
for  the  coordination  of  activities  at  the  Fed- 
eral, SUte,  and  local  levels,  taking  Into  con- 
sideration aU  of  the  library  and  informa- 
tional resources  of  the  Nation  to  meet  those 
needs; 

(5)  promote  research  and  development  ac- 
tivities which  will  extend  and  Improve  the 
Nation's  library  and  In  formation -handling 
capability  as  essential  links  In  the  national 
communications  networks; 

(6)  submit  to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress (not  later  than  January  1  of  each 
year)  a  report  on  Its  activities  during  the 
preceding  fiscal  year;  and 

(7)  make  and  publish  such  additional  re- 
ports as  It  deems  to  be  necessary.  Including, 
but  not  limited  to,  reports  of  consultants, 
transcripts  of  testimony,  sununary  reports, 
and  reports  of  other  Commission  findings, 
studies,  and  recommendatloDs. 

(b)  The  Commission  Is  authorized  to  con- 
tract with  Federal  agencies  and  other  public 
and  private  agencies  to  carry  out  any  of  its 
functions  under  subsection  (a)  and  to  pub- 
lish and  disseminate  such  reports,  findings, 
studies,  and  records  aa  It  deems  appropri- 
ate. 

(c)  ThB  Commission  la  further  author- 


ized to  conduct  such  hearings  at  such  times 
and  places  aa  It  deems  appropriate  for  carry- 
ing out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(d)  The  heads  of  all  Federal  agencies  are, 
to  the  extent  not  prohibited  by  law,  directed 
to  cooperate  with  the  Commission  In  carry- 
ing out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

membership 

Sec.  6  (a)  The  Commission  shaU  be  com- 
posed of  fifteen  members  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate.  Five  members  of  the 
Conunlsslon  shall  be  professional  librarians 
or  information  specialists,  and  the  remainder 
shall  be  persons  having  special  competence 
or  Interest  In  the  needs  of  our  society  for 
library  and  information  services.  One  of  the 
members  of  the  Commission  shall  be  desig- 
nated by  the  President  as  Chairman  of  the 
Commission.  The  terms  of  office  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  shall  be  five  years, 
except  that  (1)  the  terms  of  office  of  the 
members  first  appointed  shall  commence  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  and  shall 
expire  three  at  the  end  of  one  year,  three  at 
the  end  of  two  yean,  three  at  the  end  of 
three  years,  three  at  the  end  of  four  years, 
and  three  at  the  end  of  five  years,  as  desig- 
nated by  the  President  at  the  time  of  ap- 
pointment, and  (2)  a  member  appointed  to 
fill  a  vacancy  occurring  prior  to  the  expira- 
tion of  the  term  for  which  his  predecessor  was 
appointed  shall  be  appointed  only  for  the 
remainder  of  such  term. 

(b)  Members  of  the  Commission  who  are 
not  in  the  regular  full-time  employ  of  the 
United  States  shall,  while  attending  meetings 
or  conferences  of  the  Commission  or  other- 
wise engaged  in  the  business  of  the  Commis- 
sion, be  entitled  to  receive  compensation  at 
a  rate  fixed  by  the  Chairman,  but  not  exceed- 
ing the  rate  spedfled  at  the  time  of  such 
service  for  grade  GS-18  In  section  6332  of 
title  6,  United-  SUtes  Code,  including  travel- 
time,  and  while  so  serving  on  the  business 
of  the  Commission  away  from  their  homes 
or  regular  places  of  business,  they  may  be 
allowed  travel  expenses,  including  per  diem 
In  Ueu  of  subsistence,  and  authorized  by 
section  5703  of  title  6,  United  States  Code. 
for  persons  employed  intwrolttently  in  the 
Oovemment  service. 

(c)(1)  The  Commission  Is  authorized  to 
appoint,  without  regard  to  the  provisions  or 
title  6,  United  States  Code,  covering  appoint- 
ments In  the  competitive  service,  such  pro- 
fessional and  technical  personnel  as  may  be 
neoesscu-y  to  enable  It  to  carry  out  Its  func- 
tion under  this  Act. 

(2)  The  Commission  may  procure,  with- 
out regard  to  the  civil  service  or  classifica- 
tion laws,  temptwary  and  intermittent  serv- 
ices of  such  personnel  as  is  necessary  to  the 
extent  authorized  by  section  3109  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  but  at  rates  not  to 
exceed  the  rate  specified  at  the  time  of  such 
service  for  grade  GS-18  in  section  6332  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  including  travel- 
time,  and  while  so  serving  on  the  business  of 
the  Commission  away  from  their  homes  or 
regular  places  of  business  they  may  be  al- 
lowed travel  expenses,  including  per  diem  In 
lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  section 
6703  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  for  per- 
sons employed  Intermittently  In  the  Govern- 
ment service. 

AUTHORIZATION   OF   APPROPRIATIONS 

S»c.  7  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  »500,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1970.  and  for  each  succeed- 
ing fiscal  year  such  sums  as  may  be  appro- 
priated by  the  Congress  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

The  SPEAKEIR.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent   

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 

[BoU  No.  84] 


Adair 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

AspinaU 

Baring 

Barrett 

Belcher 

Bevlll 

Biaggl 

Blackburn 

Blatnlk 

Bow 

Brock 

Brooks 

Brown,  Oallf. 

Brown,  Mich. 

Buchanan 

CabeU 

Carey 

Casey 

Celler 

ChappeU 

Chlsbolm 

Clancy 

Clark 

Clay 

Conte 

Oonyers 

Cowger 

Crane 

Culver 

Dawson 

Dickinson 

Dlggs 

DlngeU 

Dotn 

Downing 

DuIsU 

Dwyer 

Eckhardt 

Bdmondson 

Edwards.  t«. 

raiberg 

Evans,  Colo. 

FaUon 

Farbsteln 

FasceU 

Felghan 

Pish 

Foley 

Ford, 

WUllam  D. 
Fountain 
Fraeer 


Frey 

Fulton,  Fa. 

Pulton.  Tenn 

Oallflanakls 

Gallagher 

Oaydos 

Oettye 

OlAlmo 

Gibbons 

OUbert 

Goldwater 

Green,  Greg. 

Green,  Pa. 

Griffin 

Grover 

Gude 

Hagan 

Haley 

Halpem 


Morton 

Nelsen 

NU 

O'Hara 

Ottlnger 

Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

PhUbin 

Pickle 

Podell 

PoUock 

PoweU 

Pryor,  Aik. 

Puclnskl 

Barlck 

Rees 

Rivers 

Boe 


Hansen,  Idaho   Booney,  N.T. 

Harrington  Rosenthal 

Harvey  Rostenkowakl 

Hastings  Boybal 

H«bert  Buppe 

Heckler,  Mass.  St  Germain 

Helstoskl  St.  Onge 

Hollfield  Sandman 

Hosmer  Satterfflald 

H\int  Scheuer 

Jacobs  Schneebell 

Jarman  Shipley 

Jones,  N.C.  Snyder 

Karth  Springer 

Kee  Stanton 

Klrwan  Stelger,  Wis. 

XlepiM  Stephens 

Koch  Stubblefield 

Lennon  Taft 

Long,  La.  Teague,  CMU. 

Lowensteln  Tunney 

Lujan  UdaU 

Lukens  Ullman 

McCarthy  Van  Deeriln 

McDonald,  Waggonner 

BUch.  Waldle 

McMillan  Watklna 

MaUllard  Watson 

Mann  Watts 

May  Whalley 

Melcher  White 

Mlze  Wilson,  Bob 

MoUohan  Wolff 

Montgomery  Wright 

Moorhead  Wydler 


Frellnghuysen    Mone 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall.  267 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  imanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings imder  the  call  were  dispensed 
With. 


NATIONAL  COMMISSION  ON  LI- 
BRARIES AND  INPORMATION 
SCIENCE  ACT 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Pdkims)  is  recognized 
for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  HR.  10666  was 
thoroughly  considered  by  the  committee 
and  the  Select  Subcommittee  on  Educa- 
tion headed  by  our  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  (Mr.  Brademas)  .  who 
conducted  the  hearings  and,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, wrote  a  bill  which  deserves  the 
praise  and  the  support  of  every  Member 
of  this  body. 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  was  re- 
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ported  favorably  by  the  full  committee  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  May  14, 
1969— almost  a  year  ago.  It  was  reported 
by  the  committee  without  a  dissenting 
vote.  During  this  period  of  time  I  have 
endeavored  to  discover  whether  or  not 
there  is  any  opposition  to  the  legislation. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  find  none.  To  the  con- 
trary I  find  almost  universal  support  for 
this  legl?lation. 

The  legislation  is  an  outgrowth  of  ex- 
tensive study  conducted  by  the  National 
Advisory  Committee  on  Libraries  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  in  September 
1966.  One  of  the  chief  recommendations 
of  the  National  Advisory  Committee  on 
Libraries  was  "the  establishment  of  a 
continuing  Federal  planning  agency." 

The  major  function  of  this  Commis- 
sion will  be  the  overall  planning  and 
recommendation  to  Federal  and  other 
public  and  nonpublic  libraries  and  in- 
formation services  of  ways  and  means  of 
sharing  resources  and  developing  new 
capabilities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all  deeply  con- 
cerned about  making  services  and  pro- 
grams conducted  by  the  Government  in 
all  fields  more  effective  and  more  respon- 
sive to  actual  needs.  We  are  concerned 
about  eliminating  duplication,  overlap- 
ping, and  waste.  The  establishment  of 
a  permanent  Commission  with  k>«g- 
range  planning  goals,  a  Commission  that 
can  advise  on  how  best  to  coordinate  and 
provide  for  an  interchange  between  dif- 
ferent library  systems  and  information 
services  of  material  can  make  Federal 
dollars  expended  in  the  library  services 
field  go  much  further  In  meeting  the 
public  need  for  a  wide  range  of  libraiy 
t3T)e  information. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  experts  in  tills 
field  have  given  their  support  to  this 
legislation  and  invite  my  colleagues'  at- 
tention to  the  hearings  and  committee 
report  where  their  views  are  set  further  in 
detail. 

In  sQmmary.  HJl.  10666  would  au- 
thorize the  establi-shment  of  a  National 
Commission  on  Libraries  and  Informa- 
tional Science  as  an  Independent  agency 
of  the  Government.  The  Commission 
would  be  compoaed  of  15  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate.  Five  members 
would  be  library  and  information  experts 
and  the  remainder  would  be  persons  with 
special  competence  and  interest  In  this 
field.  The  Commission  would  have  the 
following  responsibilities: 

First.  Advise  the  President  and  the 
Congress  on  the  implementation  of  na- 
tional policy  : 

Second.  Conduct  studies,  surveys,  and 
analyses  of  the  library  and  'nformatlonal 
needs  of  the  Nation,  including  the  li- 
brary and  irtformational  needs  of  the 
economically,  socially,  or  culturally  dis- 
advantaged, and  the  means  by  which 
these  needs  may  be  met  through  infor- 
mation centers  and  libraries: 

Third.  Evaluate  current  resources  and 
programs; 

Fourth.  Develop  overall  plans  for 
meeting  these  needs,  and  for  the  coordi- 
nation of  activlUes  at  the  Federal.  SUte, 
and  local  levels: 

Fifth.  Promote  research  and  develop- 
meot  activities  which  will  extend  the 
Nation's  library  and  information-han- 


dling capability  as  essential  links  in  the 
national  communications  network: 

Sixth.  Submit  to  the  President  and 

Congress — not  later  than  January  1  of 

each  year — a  report  on  its  activities;  and 

Seventh.   Publish   other   reports   and 

materials  as  it  deems  appropriate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  enactment  of  H.R. 
10666.  As  I  have  stated  this  bill  Is  the 
frmt  of  the  work  of  the  National  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Libraries  which 
was  established  by  President  Johnson  In 
1966  and  headed  by  Douglas  M.  Knight, 
president  of  Duke  University.  The  Com- 
mission held  11  meetings  and,  in  addi- 
tion, conducted  12  hearings  in  various 
parts  of  the  Nation.  The  Commission  also 
developed  more  than  a  dozen  special 
studies  of  various  aspects  of  library  serv- 
ice. 

In  winding  up  the  work  of  the  Advisory 
Commission,  Its  Chairman  pointed  out 
that:  "The  work  we  have  started  can 
evolve  most  meaningfully  through  the 
combined  efforts  of  many  existing  and 
evolving  entitles,  coordinated  by  the 
overall  planning  efforts  of  our  recom- 
mended National  Commission  on  Librar- 
ies and  Information  Science.  There  must 
be  continuing,  coordinated  study  and  ac- 
tion in  the  years  ahead — it  is  an  ongoing, 
never-ending  venture." 

In  my  Judgment  the  bill  should  be 
passed  unanimously. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
I  demanded  the  second,  which  was  or- 
dered, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
control  of  the  time  be  transferred  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Rno). 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Gross). 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  the 
attention  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  PwiONs),  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  to  page  6  of  the  bill : 

(3)  The  Commlsaton  aiay  procxire.  wltbout 
regmrd  to  the  (Uvli  service  or  cl&sslflcAtlon 
laws,  temporary  lind  Intermittent  aerrlces  of 
such  personnel  aa  la  neceaaary  to  the  extent 
authorized  by  secUon  3109  of  title  S.  United 
States  Code,  but  at  ratea  not  to  exceed  the 
rate  specified  at  the  Ume  of  such  serTlce  for 
grade  OS- 18  In  section  5332  of  title  S.  Dnlted 
States  Code,  Including  traveltUne.  and  while 
so  serving  on  the  business  of  the  Commission 
away  from  their  homes  or  regular  place  of 
business  they  may  be  allowed  travel  ex- 
penses, mcludtng  per  diem  m  Ueu  of  sub- 
sistence, as  authorized  by  section  5703  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  for  persons  em- 
ployed intermittently  in  the  Oovemment 
service. 

Are  those  to  be  employed  under  the 
terms  of  this  bill  to  be  Federal  em- 
ployees? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  They  are  Intended  to 
l>e  intermittent  employees.  Some  of  them 
may  be  permanent  Federal  employees 
and  others  may  be  not.  If  the  Commission 
deemed  it  wise  to  employ  someone  with 
a  special  skill  and  he  was  not  a  regular 
civil  service  employee,  they  would  have 
the  authority  to  do  so. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  understand  that  dis- 
tinction. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  figured  he  would  have 
the  authority. 


Mr.  GROSS.  But  the  permanent  em- 
ployees, as  set  forth  on  page  5 — are  they 
to  be  Federal  employees? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  These  are  the  employ- 
ees of  the  Commission.  They  may  or  may 
not  be  permanent.  As  members  of  the 
Commission,  they  could  be  permanent  or 
they  may  not  be. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  was  the  intent  of 
the  committee? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  The  Intent  of  the  com- 
mittee was  to  give  the  Commission  the 
latitude  necessary  to  carry  out  its  func- 
tions. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  is  to  be  a  permanent 
Commission? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  This  Is  a  permanent 
Commission. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Are  they  not  to  have  per- 
manent employees? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  would  think  there 
would  be  permanent  employees.  There 
may  be  others  that  may  not  be  perma- 
nent employees. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then  why  did  the  com- 
mittee fail  to  conform  to  the  public  law 
which  requires  that  in  the  establishment 
of  a  new  Commission,  a  new  agency,  or 
a  new  department  of  Government,  the 
number  of  employees,  their  duties,  their 
pay,  and  an  estimate  of  the  man-hours 
of  work  be  set  forth? 

Nowhere  in  this  bill  or  in  the  report — 
particularly  in  the  report — is  there  any 
such  conformance  with  the  public  law. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  We  set  this  up  as  an 
independent  agency,  and  the  Commis- 
sion has  the  latitude  to  determine  the 
number  of  employees  needed,  and  in  co- 
operation with  the  civil  service  law,  they 
would  make  that  determination. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Apparently  I  am  not 
coming  through  loud  and  clear  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee.  The  public 
law  requires  that  in  the  establishment 
of  a  new  agency  of  the  Government, 
there  be  an  estimate  of  the  number  of 
employees,  job  descriptions,  compensa- 
tions, and  an  estimate  of  the  man-hours 
of  work  that  will  be  required.  There  has 
been  no  conformance  with  the  public  law 
in  this  report. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  think  we  comply  with 
the  laws  here.  We  set  up  an  Independent 
Commission,  and  they  have  got  to  have 
latitude  to  hire  an  employee,  the  per- 
sonnel needed  to  carry  out  their  func- 
tions. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  the  genUeman  show 
me  where  there  has  been  any  conform- 
ance with  the  public  law  in  this  report? 
I  do  not  want  to  spend  all  my  life  on 
this  subject,  but  will  the  gentleman  show 
me  where  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  report? 
Mr.  PERKINS.  It  is  not  in  the  report, 
but  it  is  intended  that  we  adhere  to  the 
civil  service  laws  for  every  permanent 
employee. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  me  ask  the  gentle- 
man a  further  question.  There  is  a  two- 
sentence  statement  on  the  part  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  in 
support  of  this  legislation  or  not.  I  think 
this  is  the  strangest  communication  from 
a  vitally  affected  agency  of  the  Govern- 
ment that  I  have  ever  read  in  a  report. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 


Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  po- 
sition of  the  Department  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare  is  that  they  sup- 
port a  national  advisory  commission, 
called  here  the  National  Commission  on 
Libraries  and  Information  Science.  They 
did  not  agree  with  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  which  establishes  a 
commission  independent  of  and  not 
within  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare.  The  Health  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  Department  wanted  to 
have  the  commission  located  in  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  5  addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  then  why 
was  it  not  so  stated  in  the  report? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
It  is  very  clear,  if  the  gentleman  will 
look  at  the  hearings.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
in  my  own  remarks  I  shall  certainly  al- 
lude to  that  fact.  , 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  very  briefly  to  the 
gentlemsm  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is 
no  necessity  for  the  report  to  deal  in 
particulars,  as  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
has  suggested.  We  have  a  ceiling  here  of 
$500,000.  The  commission  has  never  come 
Into  existence.  The  Commission  when  It 
is  appointed,  will  make  the  determina- 
tion as  to  the  number  of  employees,  those 
who  will  be  needed  as  permanent  em- 
ployees, and  whether  some  will  be  placed 
just  on  a  per  diem  basis  for  special 
assistance. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  has  al- 
ready said  that  some  of  these  will  be 
permanent  employees.  Let  me  say  to  the 
gentleman,  the  amount  of  money  has 
nothing  to  do  with  conforming  to  the 
public  law,  which  requires  a  statement 
such  as  I  previously  set  forth  In  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  new  agency,  depart- 
ment, or  commission  of  Government. 

Of  course,  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee could  cut  that  amoimt  and 
thereby  hold  down  the  employment.  We 
are  all  aware  of  that. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina,  the  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Manpower  of  the 
House  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  jrielding. 

This  is  not  clear  to  me.  and  I  believe 
the  record  should  be  made  clear  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  allocation  for  the 
permanent  employees  of  the  Commls- 
alon.  who  will  be  Federal  Government 
employees  and  within  the  supergrade 
levels  of  16,  17,  and  18,  will  be  made  by 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  under  the 
usual  and  known  procedures  understood 
by  the  subcommittee  on  which  the  gen- 
tleman in  the  well  and  I  serve,  or 
whether  or  not  the  Commission  will  ap- 
point them  without  regard  to  the  civil 
Borvlce  lists  and  the  procAdures  followed 
by  tbe  Civil  Service  Commission. 


I  certainly  caimot  tell,  from  the  report. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course,  neither  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  nor  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  can  tell  from  the 
report  on  this  bill  because  there  is  no 
estimate  and,  therefore,  no  indication  of 
the  number. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  If  the  gentleman 
will  srleld  further,  perhaps  an  answer 
from  the  committee  chairman  or  the 
sponsor  of  the  bill  could  clarify  this,  in 
the  absence  of  that  clarification. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Just  for  an  answer  to  this 
simple  question:  Are  they  going  to  get 
the  supergrades  from  the  Civil  Service 
Commission,  or  how  do  they  propose  to 
get  them? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Let  me  answer  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman.  I  have  seen  dozens 
of  pieces  of  legislation  brought  to  the 
floor  Just  like  this  legislation. 

On  page  5  of  the  report,  at  the  bottom 
of  the  page,  we  say  the  Commission  Is 
authorized  to  appoint  "without  regard  to 
provisions  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
covering  appointments  in  the  competitive 
service." 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes:  I  can  read. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  That  is  such  personnel 
as  may  be  necessary. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Please  do  not  take  all  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  That  Is  to  make  sure 
that  they  have  the  latitude  to  procure 
the  personnel  who  can  carry  out  the  Job. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course,  that  is  no  an- 
swer to  the  question  propoimded  by  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Henderson)  . 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tlemsm  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's yielding. 

I  simply  want  to  substantiate  the  lack 
of  compliance  with  Public  Law  86-910 
as  required  in  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee. Insofar  as  the  Librarian  of  Congress 
is  concerned,  in  the  last  paragraph  of  his 
letter,  on  page  5  of  the  report,  he  quotes 
exactly  the  same  sentence  with  regard 
to  the  provisions  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code  as  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky, and  says  that  he  doubts  if  they 
would  be  ell^ble  for  Federal  benefits 
such  as  the  life  insurance,  retirement, 
and  so  on. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  Is  right. 

Mr.  HALL.  Although  his — the  Librar- 
ian of  Congress — interest  in  this  is  not 
the  same  as  our  interest,  in  that  he  is 
interested  only  in  whether  they  could  re- 
cruit personnd  for  this  Commission.  I 
submit  that  the  seven  reasons  listed 
should  themselves  automatically  be 
hsmdled  by  the  Library  of  Congress. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  s&yt  they  may  be  permanent 
employees  or  they  may  be  Intermittent 
employees,  but  he  says  there  are  going 
to  be  some  permanent  employees,  which 
the  Librarian  of  CH>ngress  does  not  say. 

Mr.  HALL.  If  they  are  intermittent 
employees  they  will  not  be  eligible  ex- 
cept under  the  clause  for  the  per  diem 
rate  which,  as  be  says  in  his  own  state- 
ment, amounts  to  $136  a  day,  plus  ex- 


penses. If  they  are  permanent  employees 
they  are  certainly  not  eligible  for  that 
rate  of  pay. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  will  agree  with  that 
statement  by  Dr.  Hall. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  could 
support  a  bill  that  provided  for  a  tem- 
porary commission  to  make  a  2  or  3 
year  study  and  offer  recommendations 
for  the  improvement  of  the  Nation's  li- 
brary facilities  in  connection  with  edu- 
cational resources  and  information.  But 
I  have  no  intention  of  establishing  in 
l>erpetuity  another  national  commis- 
sion with  open  end  authority  as  to 
spending  and  employment.  This  can  very 
well  be  opening  the  door  to  empire  build- 
ing at  its  worst. 

This  bill  should  never  have  been 
brought  to  the  House  floor  under  sus- 
pension of  the  rules  which  precludes  the 
offering  of  a  single  amendment.  More- 
over, there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that 
the  administration  supports  this  legis- 
lation. Although  it  authorizes  a  fiscal 
year  appropriation  of  $500,000.  those 
Members  of  the  House  who  believe  in  fis- 
cal responsibility  should  take  note  of  the 
fact  that  there  is  not  one  word  of  ap- 
proval or  endorsement  from  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
15  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bradeuas)  . 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
bill  before  the  House.  H.R.  10666.  to 
establish  a  National  Commission  on  Li- 
braries and  Information  Science,  comes 
to  the  House  from  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  with  a  unanimous 
vote  of  that  committee. 

I  believe  it  is  significant  that  there 
was  no  opposition  to  the  bill. 

Moreover,  25  Members  of  that  com- 
mittee of  both  parties  are  cosponsors  of 
the  bill  we  are  today  considering.  I 
wish  to  express  my  appreciation  to  those 
Members  of  our  committee  for  their  co- 
sponsorship  of  this  bill. 

In  particular,  they  are  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee 
(Mr.  Perkins)  ,  the  distinguished  ranldng 
minority  member  of  the  subcommittee 
which  handled  this  bill,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  REn>),  as  well  as 
Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Dent, 
Mr.  PnciNSKi.  Mr.  Daniels  of  New  Jer- 
sey. Mr.  O'Hara.  Mr.  Carey.  Mr.  Hawk- 
ins. Mr.  William  D.  Ford,  Mr.  Hatha- 
way, Mrs.  Mink,  Mr.  Schetjer,  Mr.  Meeds. 
Mr.  Burton  of  California.  Mr.  Gaydos. 
Mr.  Ayres,  Mr.  Quie.  Mr.  Bell  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  EscH,  Mr.  Steiger  of  Wis- 
consin, Mr.  Collins,  Mr.  Landgrebe,  and 
Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho  and  myself. 

The  list  is  limited  to  25  only  because 
the  rules  of  the  House  so  limit  the  spon- 
sorship of  a  given  bill.  In  all  fairness  to 
other  Members  who  have  also  given  their 
support  to  this  legislation,  I  should  men- 
tion H.R.  10667,  an  identical  bill  to  the 
one  imder  consideration,  which  bears 
the  names  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Podell),  the  gentlemen  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Stubblefield  and  Mr. 
Watts)  .  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Frxlinghuysen)  .  and  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington  (Mrs.  Mat). 
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Tbeee  distinguished  colleagues  are  also 
sponsors  of  the  bill  which.  I  hope  the 
House  will  approve  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  recite  these  names  in 
order  to  indicate  the  broad  support  for 
the  bill  before  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  establishment  of  a  Na- 
tional CommLs.sion  on  Libraries  and  In- 
formation Science  would  fiilflll  one  of  the 
major  recommendations  of  the  National 
Advisory  Commission  on  Libraries  which 
was  initiated  by  President  Johnson  in 
1966,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Doug- 
las Knight,  former  president  of  Duke 
University. 

That  Commission,  after  some  20 
months  of  hearings  and  careful  study  of 
the  Nation's  library  needs,  resources,  and 
problems,  made  its  report  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
on  July  1. 1968.  { 

The  report  of  the  Advisory  Cdknmlssion 
dealt  with  a  number  of  the  basic  prob- 
lems facing  libraries  and  library  users  in 
our  country,  but  central  to  its  reconunen- 
dations  was  the  following  paragraph: 

In  order  to  implement  and  further  deyelop 
the  national  policy  of  library  servlcea  for  the 
nation's  needa.  the  most  important  single 
measure  that  can  be  undertaken  la  the  eatab- 
llabment  of  a  continual  Federal  planning 
agency.  It  la  noteworthy  that  almost  all  rep- 
resentatives of  library,  scholarly,  scleutlflc 
and  other  professional  a&soclatlona  who  tes- 
tlfled  before  the  National  Advisory  Commla- 
slon  on  Llbnuiea  gave  high  priority  In  their 
recommendations  to  the  creation  of  aucb  a 
Federal  planning  agency. 

The  bill  before  the  House  today  would 
create  a  15-member  National  Commis- 
sion on  Libraries  and  Information  Sci- 
ence, to  be  appointed  by  the  President 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate. The  Commission  members  would  be 
appointed  for  5-year  staggered  terms, 
with  the  terms  of  three  members  expir- 
ing each  year.  They  would  be  paid  only 
on  a  "when  actually  employed"  basis. 

The  Commission  Is  established  as  an 
independent  agency  within  the  executive 
branch,  and  not  as  I  indicated  in  my  col- 
loquy with  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  as 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  requested  within  that  Depart- 
ment, but  is  authorized  to  obtain  admin- 
istrative support  ser\1ces  from  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, with  the  Department  to  be  reim- 
bursed out  of  the  funds  appropriated  for 
the  Commission.  The  Commission  is 
made  independent  in  order  to  enable  it  to 
speak  Its  views  freely,  and  not  serve  as  a 
rubber  stamp  for  any  particular  execu- 
tive agency. 

The  bill  authorizes  annual  appropria- 
tions for  the  expenses  of  the  Commis- 
sion, not  to  exceed  $500,000  per  year. 

The  Commission's  responsibilities  will 
lie  in  the  area  of  planning,  conducting 
research  on  the  Nation's  library  and  in- 
formation needs,  evaluation  of  resources 
and  programs  presently  being  brought  to 
bear  to  fulfill  these  requirements,  and 
advising  the  President,  Congress,  and  the 
library  and  information  science  world 
on  what  is  needed  to  make  these  re- 
sources adequate  to  meet  our  national 
needs. 

The  Commission,  Mr.  Speaker,  will  not 
be  an  operating  agency.  It  will  have  no 
control  over  tjof  of  the  Federal  library 


or  information  science  programs,  nor  will 
it  in  the  slightest  degree  seek  to  bring 
the  network  of  State,  local,  school,  uni- 
versity, and  special  libraries  and  infor- 
mation science  operations  into  any  sort 
of  single  framework.  Its  role  will  be  ad- 
visory. 

However,  ^  can  expect,  from  the  ad- 
vice the  Commission  develops,  from  the 
research  it  conducts,  from  the  Insights  it 
can  bring  to  bear,  to  emerge  with  a  bet- 
ter system  of  library  services  and  a  more 
effective  and  economical  use  of  ififorma- 
tion  resources  in  the  United  States. 

We  hear  much  about  the  population 
explosion,  and  the  fact  that  by  the  year 
2000  we  will  have  some  300  million  people 
in  the  United  States  and  the  Impact  of 
this  burgeoning  population  upon  almost 
everything  we  do.  The  simple  fact  that 
the  number  of  library  users,  the  number 
of  consumers  of  information  is  expand- 
ing at  an  enormous  rate,  poses  serious 
problems  to  our  libraries  and  to  infor- 
mation science  activities  generally. 

But,  an  even  more  pressing  problem  is 
the  knowledge  explosion.  Research  and 
creative  Intellectual  activity  In  every  area 
of  human  knowledge  is  proceeding  at  an 
unprecedented  speed  and  there  can  be 
no  question  but  that  the  rate  of  this 
growth  win  itself  continue  to  cUmb. 

Te  make  the  best  possible  use  of  our 
information  resources,  to  start  now  to 
develop  plans  for  coping,  not  with  to- 
day's problems  alone,  but  with  the  prob- 
lems of  tomorrow  and  next  year  and  the 
next  decade— this  will  be  the  primary 
task  of  the  proposed  National  Commis- 
sion. 

When  the  Commission  is  appointed  and 
after  it  has  begun  to  bring  together  the 
results  of  the  research  which  it  conducts 
or  encourages  other  agencies  and  non- 
governmental entities  to  conduct,  it  can 
make  Its  recommendations  to  Congress 
and  to  the  President. 

Then,  armed  with  a  thoughtful  and 
well-grounded  view  of  the  overall  needs 
of  the  Nation  and  of  all  the  technological 
possibilities.  Congress  will  be  better 
equipped  to  make  whatever  changes  need 
to  be  made  In  the  legislation  on  which 
present  Federal  library  activities  and 
library  support  programs  are  based. 

The  esUbllshment  now  of  the  National 
Commission  may  very  well.  Mr.  Speaker, 
save  us  many,  many  times  Its  small  cost 
in  future  years  as  we  give  thought  to 
extendinK  and  perhaps  amending  such 
legislation  as  the  Library  Services  and 
Construction  Act,  titie  n  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act,  and  titie  n  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act. 
and  titles  HI  and  IX  of  the  Natiorial 
Defense  Education  Act,  and  the  legisla- 
tion establishing  the  Library  of  Congress, 
the  National  Medical  Library,  and  the 
National  Agricultural  Library. 

But  the  results  of  the  Commission's 
work  will  not  be  valuable  to  Congress 
alone.  It  will  be  of  inestimable  worth  to 
the  magnificent  system  of  State  and 
local  public  libraries,  to  the  college  and 
university  libraries,  to  the  special  librar- 
ies, to  the  law  libraries,  and  to  all  the 
various  organizations.  Federal  and  non- 
Federal,  public  and  private,  operating  in 
the  Information  science  field.  These  or- 
ganizations, and  eonsumers  of  their 
stores  of  information,  will  be  the  imme- 


diate and  continuing  beneficiaries  of  the 
research  and  planning  the  Commission 
undertakes  and  the  recommendations  it 
wUl  make. 

I  would  like,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  make  two 
other  points.  First,  with  regard  to  the 
membership  of  the  Commission.  The  bill 
provides  that  five  of  the  15  members  shall 
be  librarians  or  information  scientists. 
I  was  deeply  impressed  during  the 
hearings  on  this  legislation  to  note,  not 
only  from  the  witnesses  who  testified,  but 
in  many  of  the  letters  we  received,  the 
strong  endorsement  by  the  library  and 
information  science  professions  them- 
selves of  the  concept  that  the  Commis- 
sion should  not  be  dominated  by  those 
professions.  The  bill  does  set  aside  one- 
third  of  the  seats  on  the  Commission  for 
those  professions,  and  their  professional 
input  to  the  work  of  the  Commission  will 
be  Invaluable.  But  the  Commission  will 
be  taking  a  broader  view  of  library  and 
information  science  needs.  It  will  not,  as 
the  report  says,  be  talking  for  these  pro- 
fessions to  the  Nation,  but  for  the  pub- 
lic about  these  professions. 

I  want,  therefore,  to  commend  the  li- 
brarians and  Information  scientists  who 
testified  before  our  committee  for  em- 
phasizing the  fact  that  it  is  the  user, 
and  not  the  supplier  of  knowledge,  whose 
interests  must  be  kept  paramount. 

My  final  point  is  a  personal  one.  I 
would  not  try  to  select  one  outstanding 
name  among  the  20  distinguished  Ameri- 
cans who  served  on  the  National  Ad- 
visory Coounittee  on  Libraries,  and  to 
extend  to  him  any  special  share  of  the 
credit  for  the  work  done  by  that  Com- 
mission. These  20  men  and  women,  edu- 
cators, librarians.  Information  scientists, 
and  civic  leaders,  each  deserves  im- 
measurable credit  for  their  contributions. 
But  one  member  of  that  Commission, 
who  also  served  as  a  witness  before  our 
committee,  does  merit  special  mention 
in  this  place  at  this  hour.  I  refer,  of 
course,  to  our  former  colleague,  the  dis- 
tingiiished  gentleman  from  Alabama. 
Carl  EUlott. 

Those  of  us  who  had  the  great  good 
fortune  to  serve  with  Carl  Elliott  during 
his  years  In  the  House  know  of  the  un- 
excelled contribution  he  made  here  to 
Federal  library  activities.  The  recom- 
mendation of  the  National  Advisory 
Commission,  which  this  bill  seeks  to  im- 
plement, comes  to  the  House  with  the 
strong  support  of  Carl  Elliott.  There  are 
not  many  things  I  can  say  which  speak 
more  persuasively  for  this  bill  than  that 
Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU 
the  gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
my  colleague,  the  gentieman  from  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  H£KDERS0N.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentieman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  ask  the  gentie- 
man from  Indiana  who  recommended 
this  section  6(c)(1)  that  the  committee 
appoint  in  the  competitive  service  with- 
out regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  V. 
United  States  Code,  the  professional  and 
technical  personnel?  I  presimie  these  are 
permanent  employees  of  the  commission? 
Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  cannot  tell  the  gen- 
tleman whether  any  particular  person 
recommended  the  section  to  which  be 
refers  because  this  was  in  the  draft  bill 
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which  was  originally  put  together  by  the 
staff,  but  I  can  tell  the  gentieman  that 
it  is  not,  in  response  to  his  earlier  ques- 
tion, the  Intention  of  our  committee  to 
stipulate  that  permanent  employees  of 
the  commission  should  not  be  subject  to 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  ClvU 
Service  C>ommisslon.  which  I  think  is  the 
gentieman's  concern. 

Mr.  HENDE31SON.  I  thank  the  gentie- 
man for  his  response. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  RELD  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  6  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
10666,  a  bill  to  establish  a  National  Com- 
mission on  Libraries  and  Information 
Science. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  establishment  of  this 
Commission  as  a  continuing  Federal 
planning  agency  was  the  principal  rec- 
ommendation of  the  National  Advisory 
Commission  on  Libraries  which  sub- 
mitted its  report  to  the  President  In 
October  1968. 

"Libraries  are  the  banks  of  our  edu- 
cational system,"  President  Nixon  re- 
minded the  Nation  when  he  opened  Na- 
tional Library  Week  in  1969.  "They  are 
a  siunmlng  up  of  past  achievement  and  a 
stimulant  to  future  progress,"  the  Presi- 
dent continued,  adding  that  "never  have 
our  libraries  played  a  more  important 
role  in  our  campaign  against  ignorance 
and  for  fullness  of  educational  opportu- 
nity." 

The  enactment  of  HH.  10666,  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  affirm,  in  the  language  of 
the  bill,  "that  library  and  information 
services  adequate  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  are  essen- 
tial to  meet  national  goals  and  to  utilize 
most  effectively  the  Nation's  educational 
resources,  and  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  cooperate  with  State  and  local 
governments  and  public  and  private 
agencies  in  assuring  optimum  provision 
of  such  services." 

The  bill  establishes  a  National  Com- 
mission on  Libraries  and  Information 
Science  which  would  have  the  primary 
responsibility  for  developing  overall 
plans  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  American 
people  for  library  and  information  serv- 
ices, and  for  advising  public  and  private 
agencies  on  the  recommended  policies  it 
has  developed. 

The  National  Commission  would  carry 
out  these  responsibilities  by  analsrzlng  the 
Informational  needs  of  the  Nation,  in- 
cluding the  special  needs  for  library  and 
Informational  services  of  the  economi- 
cally, socially,  and  culturally  disadvan- 
taged: by  determining  how  these  needs 
may  best  be  met:  by  evaluating  current 
resources  and  programs;  by  promoting 
necessary  research  and  development  ac- 
tivities; by  developing  overall  plans  for 
meeting  needs  for  library  and  informa- 
tion services,  which  would  include  coor- 
dination of  activities  at  the  Federal, 
State,  and  local  levels;  and  by  advising 
Congress  and  the  President  of  the  extoit 
to  which  national  policies  are  being 
carried  out 

The  Commission  would  be  composed 
of  15  members  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  confirmed  by  the  other  body. 
Five  would  be  librarians  or  infonnatioa 


specialists.  One  member  would  be  desig- 
nated as  chairman,  and  each  appointee 
would  serve  for  5  years,  with  three  seats 
filled  each  year. 

The  bill  would  authorize  an  appro- 
priation of  $500,000  for  the  next  fiscal 
year  and  the  same  amount  for  subsequent 
years. 

In  testimony  before  the  Select  Sub- 
committee on  Education  just  a  year  ago, 
Roger  H.  McDonough,  president  of  the 
American  Library  Association,  indicated 
the  ALA'S  support  of  the  legislation.  Re- 
ferring to  the  report  of  the  Advisory 
Commission,  he  said  that  its  "first  and 
most  Important  single  recommendation 
that  must  be  implemented  is  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  permanent  National  Com- 
mission on  Libraries  and  Information 
Science  as  a  continuing  Federal  agency 
for  broad  planning  and  coordination." 

Mr.  McDonough  continued: 

The  need  of  the  Nation  for  Ubrary  services 
and  resources  Is  bigger  than  what  Is  encom- 
passed In  the  legislation  already  in  effect 
and  programs  In  operation.  The  Commission 
will  not  be  a  new  layer  placed  on  existing 
layers  of  governmental  activity.  It  will  in- 
stead be  concerned  with  evaluating  all  library 
and  Information  activities  both  within  and 
without  the  government  and  proposing  meas- 
ures to  mitigate  deflclencles  found  to  exist. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  particularly  like 
to  call  attention  to  the  bipartisan  char- 
acter of  this  legislation  and  to  thank  the 
Chairman  of  our  subcommittee,  the 
gentieman  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Brassmas)  , 
for  his  imstinting  helpfulness  through- 
out, and  to  note  that  this  bUl  has  been 
introduced  and  strongly  supported  by  Mr. 
Ayres,  Mr.  QuiE,  Mr.  Bell  of  California, 
Mr.  EscH.  Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin,  Mr. 
Collins,  Mr.  Landgrebe,  and  Mr.  Hansen 
of  Idaho,  among  others. 

Finally,  I  would  note  that  one  of  the 
distinguished  members  of  the  National 
Advisory  Commission  on  Libraries  was  a 
constituent  of  mine,  Mr.  Theodore 
Waller. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  response  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross),  who  has 
made,  I  think,  a  very  valid  point,  I  would 
like  to  assure  the  gentieman  that  the  con- 
ference and  any  conference  report  rela- 
tive to  this  bill  will  only  be  reported  back 
to  the  House  as  far  as  I  am  concerned  if 
it  is  fully  consistent  with  Public  Law 
86-910,  and  which  contains  language  ap- 
propriate thereto. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  will  be  happy 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentieman  for  that  assurance.  Now  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  gentieman  whether 
this  $500,000  per  year  appropriation 
for  the  funding  of  this  Commission  from 
now  into  eternity  was  budgeted? 

Mr.  RETD  of  New  York.  The  answer 
to  that  question  is  in  the  negative. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  Is  not? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  That  Is  my 
imderstandlng. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HU'l'CHlNSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  yield  to  the 
gentieman. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  I  note  from  the  re- 


port that  this  bill  was  reported  by  the 
committee  on  May  14,  1969.  That  is  11 
months  ago.  I  wonder  if  the  gentieman 
can  explain  where  this  bill  has  been  for 
11  months? 

Mr.  RRTD  of  New  York.  It  has  been 
pending  in  the  Rules  Committee.  We  had 
hoped  that  the  bill  would  have  been 
brought  up  earlier  but  it  was  not,  due 
to  the  press  of  the  Legislative  Calendar. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  But  It  was  re- 
ported by  the  committee  a  year  ago  in 
1969? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  On  May  14, 
1969 — that  Is  correct. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  So  for  11  months 
it  has  been  somewhere  between  the  com- 
mittee Eind  the  floor? 

lUi.  REID  of  New  York.  That  is  cor- 
rect. I  share  the  gentieman's  concern. 
I  wish  our  legislative  calendar  would 
move  more  rapidly  on  occasion. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  As  I  read  the  text 
of  the  bill,  it  is  provided  that  a  half  mil- 
lion dollars  or  thereabouts  is  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  current  fiscal  year 
1970  and  for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter 
such  sums  as  may  be  appropriated  by  the 
Congress.  It  Is  open  ended;  is  that  cor- 
rect?       

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  That  is  cor- 
rect.      

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  So  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes,  it  is  wholly  an  open-ended 
proposal  since  you  do  not  expect  any 
appropriation  to  be  made  for  the  current 
fiscal  year? 

Mr.  RKTD  of  New  York.  I  had  hoped 
that  there  would  be  an  appropriation  for 
the  current  fiscal  year  1970  and  sub- 
sequently as  much  as  may  be  appropri- 
ated. I  do  think  there  is  a  clear  need  for 
this.  I  would  say  to  the  gentieman  that 
the  administration  feels  that  there  is 
need  for  the  Library  Commission  and  I 
would  hope  that  such  differences  as  may 
exist  over  this,  and  budgetary  support 
for  this,  would  be  resolved  by  the  con- 
ference,  if  not  before. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tieman. 

Mr.  MHiLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentianan  yield? 

Mr.  RKTD  of  New  York.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  The  bill  says 
imder  "Authorization  of  appropriations" 
in  section  7,  that  there  are  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  $500,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970, 
which  is  correct. 

Now  are  we  assuming  we  are  author- 
izing only  to  this  level  and  that  the  Com- 
xnlKlon  would  still  have  a  half  million 
dollars?  Or  are  we  sasing  that  next  year 
we  will  be  asked  for  $3  million — six  times 
that  amoxmt — because  there  is  one- 
sixth? 

Mr.  RKTD  of  New  York.  The  amount 
is  $500,000  for  this  fiscal  year.  As  I  said 
to  the  gentieman,  I  would  hope  that  the 
differences  over  the  bill  would  be  re- 
solved In  conference  and  with  the  Budg- 
et Bureau,  along  with  agreement  on 
adequate  appropriations  for  the  re- 
mainder of  this  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentieman  3^eld? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  X  yldd  to  the 
gentleman. 
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Mr.  BRAOEMAS.  I  would  assume,  of 
course,  it  would  not  be  reasonable  to  an- 
ticipate that  the  full  amount  of  the  au- 
thorization for  the  fiscal  year  to  which 
the  gentleman  refers  would  be  appro- 
priated this  year,  but  that  we  could  get 
some  modest  amount  of  that  modest 
amount  to  get  going  on  the  program. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Cou.ins)  . 

Mr.  COLLINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  of 
the  cosponsors  I  want  to  add  one  or  two 
words  on  this  bill.  The  Committee  on 
Education  is  a  very  controversial  com- 
mittee in  itself,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  this  bill  came  out  with  a  unanimous 
endorsement. 

The  thing  that  we  like  about  it  par- 
ticularly is  the  fact  that  we  are  creating 
an  independent  agency  here,  an  agency 
that  will  be  completely  independent  and 
it  will  make  a  study  of  this  entire  sub- 
ject in  a  fair  and  impartial  manner. 

It  says  In  one  of  the  key  provisions  "to 
appraise  the  adequacies  and  deficiencies 
of  the  current  library  and  information 
resources  and  evaluate  the  effectiveness 
of  the  current  library  and  information 
science  programs." 

As  important  as  the  subject  of  libraries 
Is  in  the  field  of  education,  this  program 
has  a  great  deal  of  merit  in  the  fact  we 
are  able  through  this  independent  agency 
to  go  in  and  make  a  complete  and 
thorough  study  of  libraries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  completely  endorse  the 
program.  I  think  it  Is  a  progressive  bill. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  PucnfSKi). 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
support  of  this  legislation  and  am  proud 
to  be  one  of  its  cosponsors. 

I  was  the  principal  sponsor  of  the  Li- 
brary Extension  Service  Act.  It  has  im- 
proved library  services  immensely  in  this 
country.  I  want  to  congratulate  the 
chairman  of  our  committee,  Mr.  Pxrkins. 
for  bringing  this  bill  to  the  floor,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Brademas>  . 
for  his  initiative  in  bringing  this  legisla- 
tion to  the  attention  of  the  Congress. 

One  of  the  things  that  is  most  impor- 
tant about  this  bill  is  the  fact  that  we 
now  address  ourselves  to  the  question  of 
information  services.  It  is  really  pathetic, 
when  we  consider  the  question  how  diffl- 
cult  it  is  for  citizens  to  get  information 
even  though  we  have  the  best  press,  radio 
and  television  in  the  world.  Where  does 
a  citizen  go  to  get  information  on  the 
great  knowledge  explosion  which  is 
sweeping  the  countrj-?  We  are  living  In 
an  era  when  we  are  witnessing  the  great- 
est knowledge  explosion  in  the  history 
of  mankind.  More  scientific  Journals, 
more  research  material  is  being  gener- 
ated today  than  ever  before  in  the  his- 
tory of  civilization.  The  whole  world  Is 
becoming  more  complex.  Yet  in  commu- 
nity after  community,  a  citizen  who  tries 
to  keep  up  with  this  Information  for 
whatever  his  needs  are  usually  has  to  rely 
on  the  average  newspaper  "morgue"  in 
his  community  as  his  best  source  of  In- 
formation. He  must  ask  that  newspaper's 
library  for  information  because  he  can 
not  get  it  any  place  else. 

I  tell  you.  gentlemen,  that  this  is  an 
historic  bill.  It  addresses  itself  to  the 


question  of  trying  to  provide  for  the  citi- 
zens of  this  country  the  machinery  and 
the  facilities  which  the  citizens  and  their 
children  need  to  get  the  kind  of  informa- 
tion they  desire. 

I  think  it  is  a  good  bill.  I  would  like 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
that  whatever  this  Commission  finds  and 
whatever  this  Commission  recommends, 
it  is  still  going  to  have  to  come  up  for 
final  approval  by  the  Congress.  This  Is  no 
blank  check  to  an  independent  agency  to 
go  off  in  all  sorts  of  directions.  This  is 
a  bill  that  sets  up  responsibilities,  guide- 
lines, and  directions  for  the  Commission. 
But  the  Congress,  both  through  the  au- 
thorization procedure  and  through  the 
appropriation  procedure  continues  to 
have  complete  control  over  expenditures, 
and  if  I  know  the  mood  of  this  House,  I 
do  not  think  this  House  will  approve  any 
appropriation  that  will  not  meet  the 
highest  test  of  the  needs  of  the  coimtry. 
So  I  think  that  this  legislation,  ena- 
bling the  creation  of  this  Commission  to 
propose  an  orderly  system  of  library  serv- 
ices and  information  services,  is  the  most 
reasonable  and  intelligent  way  to  ap- 
proach this  problem  in  an  era  where  there 
is  a  great  problem  of  information  dis- 
semination. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUI  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  genUeman  has  dis- 
covered any  traits  of  economy  in  this 
House  lately,  he  is  more  divining  than 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa.  I  have  not 
discovered  the  Congress  headed  on  any 
economy  bent. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  The  genUeman  from 
Iowa  himself  Is  a  pillar  of  economy.  I 
listen  with  great  interest  every  day  to 
what  he  says  here  on  the  subject  of 
economy.  The  gentleman  from  Iowa  Is 
the  greatest  example  we  know  of  and  I 
might  add  that  very  often  I  follow  the 
gentleman's  suggestions  for  economy. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman, 
but  my  wishes  do  not  seem  to  prevail  In 
this  case.  Let  me  ask  the  gentleman  if 
this  Commission  is  to  make  recommenda- 
tions, why  carry  it  on  into  eternity?  This 
is  open-ended. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  This  is  a  good  per- 
manent oversight  commission  of  profes- 
sional people  In  this  field  of  library  and 
information  services. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  At- 
BERT).  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  myself  1  minute.  I  say  to  the 
Members  of  the  House  that,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, this  Is  a  major  bill.  There  Is  clear 
need  for  an  overall  policy  on  libraries 
and  information  in  America. 

Progress  has  been  made  In  providing 
library  services  for  all  Americans: 

In  the  past  4  years,  1.250  public  services 
for  all  Americans : 

In  the  past  4  years,  1,250  public  com- 
munity libraries  were  constructed  with 
Federal  assistance; 

In  the  last  2  years,  more  than  20  mil- 
lion people  have  been  added  to  those 
served  by  federally  assisted  public  com- 
munity libraries; 

In  the  first  3  years  of  operation  of  title 
n  of  ESEA.  43  mllUoi.  elementary  and 


secondary  schoolchildren  have  been  pro- 
vided with  70  million  books  and  audio 
visual  teaching  aids;  62,000  school  librar- 
ies have  been  expanded  and  3.600  new 
ones  established; 

Some  2.000  college  and  university  li- 
braries have  been  improved  with  assist- 
ance under  the  Higher  Education  Act. 

But  we  still  need  far  greater  funding 
for  the  years  ahead  than  the  House  has 
enacted  for  the  four  major  library  pro- 
grams for  fical  year  1971.  For  public  li- 
brary services  and  construction,  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  school  library  re- 
sources, and  college  library  resources,  we 
have  appropriated  less  than  one-third  of 
the  amounts  authorized. 

Yet,  the  need  for  library  services  and 
equipment  remains  great:  In  1968.  the 
Office  of  Education  estimated  that  It 
would  require  a  lump  sum  expenditure 
of  $1.6  billion  to  stock  school  libraries 
optimally.  Just  to  make  up  the  backlog 
of  space  required  to  construct  centralized 
school  libraries  where  they  did  not  exist 
in  1961  would  require  $2,145  billion.  About 
40,000  schools — or  40  percent  of  the  total 
of  public  elementary  schools — still  lack 
libraries. 

Poinds  appropriated  in  fiscal  year  1969 
provided  9  million  books  and  fllmstrips 
to  elementary  and  secondary  school  chil- 
dren— or  about  one  book  or  one  fllmstrip 
for  every  five  children  participating  In 
the  title  n  program.  Yet  the  standard 
is  three  filmstrips  per  pupil  and  10  li- 
brary books  per  studentr— about  50  times 
what  we  are  now  providing.  The  total 
number  of  volumes  of  books  needed  to 
bring  school  libraries  up  to  standard  is 
estimated  to  be  425  million.  3 

The  National  Advisory  Conmiission  on  *^ 
Libraries  termed  "enormous"  the  needs 
of  schools  for  books,  library  materials, 
staff,  and  facilities.  "The  Implementation 
of  a  national  plan  to  raise  elementary 
and  secondary  school  libraries  to  full  and 
continuing  adequacy,"  the  Commission 
reported,  "will  require  far  better  data  on 
school  libraries  than  are  now  available." 
Outside  of  schools,  more  than  15  mil- 
lion Americans — or  7  percent  of  the 
population — lack  access  to  public  library 
services. 

According  to  a  1965  inventory  of  li- 
brary needs.  4 -year  colleges  had  a  total 
of  56  million  books,  while  the  standard 
was  104  million  books— Just  about  twice 
as  many  as  college  libraries  now  have. 
Testimony  only  last  year  indicated  that 
80  percent  of  the  predominantly  black 
4-year  colleges  fall  below  acceptable  li- 
brary standards,  and  not  a  single  2-year 
predominantly  black  college  meets  the 
minimum  standard  for  number  of  library 
volumes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  so  urgent  are  the  needs 
for  library  and  information  services,  and 
so  vital  are  these  services  where  they  are 
presently  available,  that  we  need  a  con- 
tinuing body  to  advise  us  regularly  of 
gaps,  overlaps,  and  serious  urmiet  needs. 
Although  we  have  enacted  many  statutes 
affecting  libraries  and  information  serv- 
ices, we  have  never  been  provided  with 
comprehensive  information  that  would 
enable  us  to  determine  the  relative  needs 
for  Federal  action.  This  Is  central  to 
education  and  It  Is  central.  I  believe,  to 
the  quality  of  our  life  and  our  civiliza- 
tion, and  I  urge  support  of  the  bill. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In  aup- 
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port  of  H.R.  10666,  a  bill  to  establish  a 
National  Commission  on  libraries  and 
Information  Science,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

This  measure  is  recommended  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Education  and  La- 
bor, of  which  I  am  a  member,  and  it 
enjoys  wide  support  among  the  library 
community  of  this  Nation  even  though 
one  of  the  functions  of  the  Commission 
will  be  to  take  a  critical  look  at  present 
procedures  of  our  libraries. 

We  are  seeking  action  on  this  legisla- 
tion at  a  time  when  the  awesome  new 
flood  of  knowledge  and  information 
threatens  to  engulf  us  all.  Members  of 
Congress  are  as  aware  as  anyone  of  the 
tremendous  increase  in  the  volume  of  re- 
poi-ts,  books,  and  other  information-con- 
taining materials  of  every  description. 
Our  libraries  are  asked  to  store  this  flood 
of  information  for  us.  and  then  produce 
specific  items  on  request.  Obviously,  this 
is  a  challenging  task,  and  one  that  will 
require  our  best  efforts  and  ingenuity 
over  the  years  ahead. 

Fortimately.  we  are  also  experiencing 
rapid  developments  in  such  technolog- 
ical fields  as  computer  science  and  elec- 
trostatic reproduction.  The  new  tech- 
nology offers  opportunities  for  libraries 
to  successfully  cope  with  the  informa- 
tion flow,  if  only  we  take  advantage  of 
these  advances.  The  proposed  Commis- 
sion will  help  greatly  in  malting  this 
utilization  possible. 

For  the  first  time,  this  legislation  spells 
out  a  national  library  policy  which 
frankly  states  that  our  goal  Is  an  ade- 
quate library  system.  By  voting  for  tbe 
bill  we  will  say:  "The  Congress  hereby 
affirms  that  library  and  Information  serv- 
ices adequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  are  essential 
to  achieve  national  goals  and  to  utilize 
most  effectively  the  Nation's  educational 
resources  and  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  cooperate  with  State  and  local 
govenmients  and  public  and  private 
agencies  In  assuring  optimum  provision 
of  such  services." 

I  think  that  all  of  us  would  agree  that 
it  will  be  extremely  important  for  the 
Nation's  librarians  that  Congress  go  on 
record  In  support  of  this  goal.  It  is  im- 
perative that  we  take  full  recognition  of 
the  role  that  libraries  have,  and  th^ 
contribution  to  our  Nation. 

The  Commission  to  be  created  under 
the  act  will  have  the  primary  respon- 
sibility for  developing  overall  plans  for. 
and  advising  the  appropriate  govern- 
ments and  agencies  on,  the  policy  previ- 
ously stated.  It  is  worth  noting  that  we 
have  deliberately  avoided  making  the 
Commission  part  of  any  existing  agency 
of  government  having  functions  in  the 
library  field.  As  a  completely  Independ- 
ent entity.  It  will  be  able  to  make  recom- 
mendations free  of  undue  pressure  from 
any  source. 

There  are  many  government  efforts 
already  underway  In  this  field,  and  it 
was  felt  advisable  that  these  be  given 
advice  and  direction  by  a  permanent 
long-range  planning  agency.  The  Com- 
mission will  not  take  over  any  of  the  op- 
erational programs  now  imderway,  but 
will  serve  instead  as  a  coordinating  body, 
seeking    to    advise    the   Congress,    the 


President,  and  the  library  and  informa- 
tion science  professions  generally  on 
how  to  make  the  best  use  of  existing 
resources,  and  on  new  proposals  to  add 
to  those  resources. 

Finally,  we  have  sought  to  provide 
membership  in  the  Commission  which 
will  bring  to  bear  not  only  the  best  talent 
within  the  library  profession,  but  the 
informed  thinking  of  those  who  use 
libraries  as  well.  To  insure  that  it  is  not 
dominated  by  the  profession,  only  one- 
third  of  its  membership  may  be  from 
the  library  and  Information  science 
community. 

Ideally,  as  the  report  on  the  bill  states, 
the  Commission  will  serve,  not  to  speak 
for  libraries  and  information  science  to 
the  public,  but  to  speak  about  them,  for 
the  public.  In  short,  this  legislation  will 
be  consumer-oriented,  if  you  will,  but 
wiU  have  available  the  necessary  profes- 
sional input. 

The  envisioned  cost  of  this  legislation 
Is  quite  modest  In  view  of  the  potential 
benefits,  and  I  strongly  urge  its  adop- 
tion. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
In  strong  support  of  H.R.  10666,  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Libraries  and  In- 
formation Sciences  Act. 

As  this  Nation  advances  to  new  fron- 
tiers of  knowledge,  it  Is  Imperative  that 
we  constantly  make  provision  for  the 
orderly  and  systematic  collection  and  dis- 
bursal  of  information.  Never  before  in 
recorded  history  have  we  been  so  chal- 
lenged to  process  and  make  available 
literally  mountains  of  information. 

It  has  become  of  the  highest  urgency 
that  new  techniques  be  utilized  to  store 
and  transmit  data.  The  library  has  been 
the  traditional  place  to  store  such  data, 
but  we  know  now  that  the  old  methods 
of  collection  and  dissemination  are  in- 
adequate for  the  current  task.  It  Is,  there- 
fore, imperative  that  we  have  concrete 
plans  for  handling  the  new  demands 
of  the  information  sciences. 

This  bill  fills  a  pressing  need.  It  is 
the  flrst  attempt  to  have  a  national  com- 
mission address  Itself  to  this  Job,  which 
must  be  done  to  meet  our  current  and 
future  library  needs.  This  commission 
was  suggested  In  the  report  of  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Committee  on  Libraries 
In  1966.  If  enacted,  this  bill  will  estab- 
lish such  a  commission.  It  will  be  an 
Independent  commission  charged  with 
the  Job  of  taking  a  new  look  at  our  im- 
pending needs  in  the  fleld  of  Informa- 
tion services. 

Before  closing,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Bhadexas)  ,  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Select  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation for  his  constructive  cmd  able 
ha.nf^»ng  of  this  measure.  Mr.  Braoeicas 
continues  to  be  a  leader  In  the  fleld  of 
education.  His  Imaginative  and  timely 
handling  of  this  legislation  shows  his 
foresight  in  dealing  with  problems  that 
effect  our  total  educational  process.  He  is 
a  credit  to  his  district  and  a  most  valued 
Member  of  this  house. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  my  flrst  actions  in  the 
91st  Congress  was  the  Introduction  of 
HJl.  908,  to  establish  a  permanent  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Libraries  and  In- 


formation Science.  I  introduced  this  leg- 
islation to  insure  continuing  inquiry, 
evaluation,  and  coordination  of  our  li- 
brary resources  and  programs  which  was 
begim  by  the  President's  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Libraries. 

Shortly  thereafter,  I  Joined  several 
of  my  colleagues  on  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  in  introducing  a  re- 
vised version  of  this  legislation. 

It  must  be  emphasized  that  the  Com- 
mission will  not  seek  to  duplicate  activ- 
ities being  carried  on  by  other  Federal 
agencies  in  the  library  fleld.  Neither  will 
the  Commission  control  or  direct  the 
activities  of  State  and  local  libraries. 

The  Commission  will  instead  serve  as 
coordinator,  and  to  some  extent  clearing- 
house, for  library  resources,  programs 
and  goals  and  will  make  recommenda- 
tions for  improvements  in  our  library 
services. 

I  believe  this  Commission  will  help  all 
library  systems,  public  and  private,  do 
a  better  Job  of  serving  our  citizens. 

HJl.  10666  would  make  it  possible  to 
Interconnect  all  libraries  more  closely  for 
the  benefit  of  their  users,  without  In- 
fringing on  the  autonomy  or  vigor  of  any 
Individual  library. 

In  an  era  when  the  wealth  and  accessi- 
bility of  information  is  vital  to  progress,  I 
believe  a  national  coordination  effort  can 
perform  an  invaluable  service. 

Dr.  Frederick  Burkhardt,  the  president 
of  the  American  Council  of  Learned  So- 
cieties, stated  In  his  testimony  before  the 
committee — 

The  library  and  information  needs  of  tbe 
nation  are  so  large  and  critical  that  a  na- 
tlonal  effort  will  be  needed — an  effort  that 
will  have  to  come  from  both  the  private  and 
ptibllc  sectors,  on  the  local,  state  and  fed- 
eral levels. 

I  urge  the  enactment  of  H  Jl.  10666  so 
that  we  may  get  underway  with  the  great 
national  effort  that  Is  clearly  needed  if 
the  Increasing  educational,  scientific,  in- 
dustrial, ciiltural,  and  recreational  needs 
of  our  people  are  to  be  served  by  libraries 
and  information  systems.  Priorities  must 
be  selected,  plans  must  be  made,  and 
leadership  provided.  Ensustment  of  this 
legislation  Is  a  first  and  Important  step. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  the  motion  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  that  the  House  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  HH.  10666. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of  or- 
der that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  Is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  CHerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  261,  nays  11.  not  voting  158, 
as  follows: 


[RoU  No.  86] 

-TEAS— 261 

AbUU 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Bennett 

Abemetby 

Andrews, 

Berry 

N.Dak. 

Betts 

Albert 

Annunzto 

Blester 

Anderson, 

Arends 

Oallf. 

Ashley 

Anderson.  HI. 

Aytes 

Blanton 

AndetaoD. 

BeaU,Md. 

Blatnik 

Tenn. 

BeU.Oallf. 

Boland 

OXVI- 
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Bi«dem»s 

Br»aco 

Bimr 

BrlnUey 

Broomfleld 

BroUmAn 

Brown.  Ohio 

BroyhlU.  N.C. 

BroyhlU.  V*. 

Biirke,  Mm*. 

BurlMon,  Tex. 

Burllaon,  Mo. 

Biirton,  CkUf. 

Burton,  Utah 

Bush 

Button 

Byrne,  P». 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

Oaffery 

Gamp 

Garter 

Cederberg 

Cbamberlaln 

Clark 

Clausen. 
DonH. 

Clay 

Cleveland 

Cohelan 

Colllna 

Oonable 

Corbett 

Gorman 

Coughlln 

Cramer 

Cunningham 
Daniel.  Va. 
Daniels.  N  J. 
Davis.  Oa. 
Davis,  Wis. 
delaOarca 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Denney 
Dennis 
Dent 

Derwlnskl 
Donobue 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Duncan 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards,  CUU. 
Erlenbom 
Esch 

Eshleman 
Evlns.  Tenn. 
Flndley 
Fish 
Fisher 
Flood 
Flowers 
Foley 

Ford.  Oeiald  R. 
Foreman 
Frledel 

Pulton,  Tenn. 
Fuqua 
Oarmatx 
Oon^es 
Gray 

Green,  Pa. 
Orifflths 
Oubaer 
Oude 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
Schmidt 
Hanley 
Haraba 


Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hechler.  W.  Va 

Hicks 

Hogan 

Horton 

Howard 

HuU 

Himgate 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Johnson,  Oallf . 

Johnson.  Fa. 

Jonas 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Kastenmeler 

Kazea 

Keith 

King 

Kluczynskl 

Kuykendall 

Kyi 

Kyros 

lAndgrebe 

Landnun 

Langen 

Latta 

Leggett 

Uoyd 

Long.  Md. 

llcClory 

McClure 

McCuUoch 

McDade 

McEwen 

IfcKneally 

Macdonald. 


MacOregor 
Madden 


Marsh 

Martin 

Mathlas 

Mataunaga 

May 

Mayne 

Meeds 

Meskill 

Michel 

Mlkva 

MlUer,  OaUf. 

Miller.  Ohio 


Mlnlsb 

Mink 

Ml  n  shall 

Mlzell 

Monagan 

Morgan 

Moaber 


Ashbrook 
Clawaon.  Oal 
Collier 
DavliM 


Murphy,  ni. 

Myers 

Matcher 

Nedzl 

Obey 

O'Hara 

O'Konskl 

Olsen 

O'Neal.  Ga. 

O'Neill,  Mass. 

PeUy 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Pike 

Plmle 

Foag* 

Poff 

NATS— 11 

Flynt 
Fountain 
Ooodllng 
Or 


Preyer,  N.C. 

Price,  111. 

Price,  Tex. 

Puclnskl 

Purcell 

Qule 

QuUlen 

Rallsback 

Randall 

Held.  Ul. 

Reld,  N.Y. 

Reirel 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Rlegle 

Roberts 

Rodlno 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Roth 

Roudebush 

Ruth 

Ryan 

Sandman 

Baylor 

Scbadeberg 

Scherle 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Sebellus 

Shrlver 

Slkes 

Slak 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Symington 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague.  CalU. 

Teague.  Tex. 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Thompson,  N  J. 

Thomaon.  Wis. 

Tleman 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Vlgorlto 

Wampler 

Welcker 

Whalen 

Whltehiirst 

Whlttan 

Wiggins 

WUllams 

Wilson.  Bob 

Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wyan 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Tates 
Tatron 
Young 
Zablockl 
Zion 
Zwacb 


Ball 
Henderson 


MOT  ▼orma— iM 


Addabbo 

Alexandar 

Aspinall 

Baring 

Oairatt 

BelchT 

Bevlll 

Biaggl 

Bogga 

Bow 

Brock 

Brooks 

Brown.  Ckllf. 

Brown.  Mleti. 

Buchanan 

Buxka.na. 


Oabaa 

Carey 

Casey 

CeUer 

ChappeU 

Ciii^kolin 

Clancy 

Colmer 

Conte 

Conyers 

Cowger 

Crane 

Culver 

Daddarlo 

Dawson 

Dickinson 

DlO* 


DUiaril 
Dam 
Dulakl 
Dwyer 
Eckhardt 
Kdmondson 
Edwards.  L«. 
KUbwg 
Evans.  Goto. 
Fiallon 
ParbMeln 
Fhaoall 
Pelghan 
Pofd. 
WUllamO. 


Frey 

Long.  La. 

Roe 

Pulton.  Pa. 

Lowensteln 

Rooney,  N.T. 

Oalinanakls 

Lujan 

Rosenthal 

Oallagber 

Lukens 

Rostenkowskl 

Oaydos 

McCarthy 

Roybal 

Oettys 

McCloskey 

Ruppe 

Glalmo 

McDonald. 

St  Germain 

Gibbons 

Mich. 

St.  Onge 

GUbert 

McFaU 

Satterfleld 

Ooldwater 

McMillan 

Scheuer 

Green.  Greg. 

MaUllard 

SchneebeU 

GrUBn 

Biann 

Shipley 

Orover 

Melcher 

Snyder 

Hagan 

Ml7« 

Springer 

Haley 

MoUohan 

Stanton 

Halpem 

Montgomery 

Steed 

R»nr»« 

Moorbead 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Morse 

Stephens 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Morton 

Stubbletteld 

Harrington 

Murphy.  N.T. 

Taft 

Harvey 

Nelsen 

Tunnay 

Hastings 

Nichols 

UdaU 

H*bert 

NU 

XTUman 

Heckler.  Mam. 

Ottlnger 

VanDeerlln 

Helstoskl 

Patman 

Waggonner 

Hollfleld 

Patten 

Waldle 

Hoemer 

Pepper 

Watklns 

Hunt 

PhUbln 

Watson 

Jacobs 

Pickle 

Watts 

Jarman 

PodeU 

WhaUey 

Jones.  N.C. 

PoUock 

White 

Karth 

PoweU 

Widnall 

Kee 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Wold 

Klrwan 

Rarlck 

Wright 

Kleppe 

Rees 

Wydler 

Koch 

Rivers 

Lennon 

Roblson 

FrsUnghuysan 


So  (two- thirds  having  voted  In  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bUl  was  passed. 

The  ClerlE  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Adair. 

Mr.  Farbstein  with  Mr.  Halpem. 

Mr.  Fallon  with  Mr.  Morton. 

Mr.  Phllbln  with  Mr.  Morse. 

Mr.  Dulakl  with  Mr.  Hastings. 

Mr.  Moorhead  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Mi<rh1g*n 

Mr.  CoUner  with  Mr.  Belcher. 

Mr.  Carey  with  Mr.  Clancy. 

Mr.  CeUer  with  Mr.  Roblson. 

Mr.  Addabbo  with  Mr.  Luken. 

Mr.  Gilbert  with  Mr.  Nelsen. 

Mr.  Aspinall  with  Mr.  Prellngbuysen. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Brock. 

Mr.  McPall  with  Mr.  McDonald  of  vfifhig^n 

Mr.  Cabell  with  Bdr.  Crane. 

Mr.  Casey  with  Mr.  Lujan. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Harrey 
of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Ottlnger  with  Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massa- 
chtisetts. 

Mr.  White  with  Mr.  Cowger. 

Mr.  Waggonner  with  Mr.  Buchanan. 

Mr.  Brooks  with  Mr.  Burke  of  PlorKU. 

Mr.  Boggs  with  Mr.  Bow. 

Mr.  Biaggl  with  Mr.  Hoamer. 

Mr.  Karth  with  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 
Mr.  Daddarlo  with  Mr    Conte. 

Mr.  Dorn  with  Mr.  Dickinson. 

Mr.  Edmondson  with  Mr.  Frey. 
Mr.  PodeU  with  Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  Roe  with  Mr.  Hunt. 
Mr.  Rivers  with  Mr.  Oubser. 
Mr.  Rostenkowskl  with  Mr.  Mlze. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  with  Mr.  Pollock. 
Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Fulton 
of  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  St.  Onge  with  Mr.  Kleppe. 
Mr.  St  Germain  with  Mr.  Ooldwatar. 
Mr.  Oallagher  with  Mr.  Ruppa. 
Mr.  Nichols  with  Mr.  Schwengel. 
Mr.  Patman  with  Mr.  Watklaa. 
Mr.  Hsnna  with  Mr.  Dawson. 
Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Stanton. 
Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  Wataon. 
Mr.  Dlngell  with  Mr.  Melcher. 
Mr.  Hollfleld  with  Mr.  WldnaU. 
Mr.  Olalmo  with  Mr.  Stelger  of  WUoooaln. 
Mr.  Pickle  with  ICr.  Wold. 
Mr.  Patten  with  Mrs.  Dwyar. 
ISi.  Lowensteln  with  Mr.  Conyan. 
Mr.  Shipley  with  Mr.  Springer. 
Mr.  Brown  of  CaUfomla  with  Mr.  Dlgga. 
Ifr.  BllMrg  with  Mra.  Chlsholm. 


Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Baring. 

Bfr.  Jarman  with  Mr.  Helstoskl. 

Mr.  Tunney  with  Mr.  Waldle. 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Klrwan. 

Mr.  Kee  with  Mr.  Koch. 

Mr.  Rees  with  Mr.  Nix. 

Mr.  McCarthy  with  Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado. 

Mr.  Lennon  with  Mr.  Snyder. 

Mr.  Mollohan  with  Mr.  Whalley. 

Mr.  Felghan  with  Mr.  Faficell. 

Mr.  Gaydoe  with  Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon. 

Mr.  Roybal  with  Mr.  Powell. 

Mr.  Oettys  with  Mr.  Gibbons. 

Mr.  Orlflln  with  Mr.  Haley. 

Mr.  Stubblefleld  with  Mr.  Steed. 

Mr.  Oallflanakls  with  Mr.  Taft. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  with  Mr.  Har- 
rlngton. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  Satterfleld. 

Mr.  Scheuer  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Montgomery  with  Mr.  McMillan. 

Mr.  Jacobs  with  Mr.  Ullman. 

Mr.  UdaU  with  Mr.  WatU. 

Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina,  with  Mr. 
Pryor  of  Arkansas. 

Mr.  Rarlck  with  Mr.  Mann. 

Mr.  Chappell  with  Mr.  Culver. 

Mr.  Eckhardt  with  Mr.  William  D.  Pord. 

Mr.  Praser  with  Mr.  Hagan. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

CKNZRAI.  LXAVK  TO  XXTKND 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
who  may  desire  to  do  so  may  have  5  legis- 
lative days  in  which  to  extend  their  re- 
marks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert) .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  may  be  dis- 
charged from  the  further  consideration 
of  a  similar  Senate  bill  (S.  1519)  to  estab- 
lish a  National  Commission  on  Libraries 
and  Information  Science,  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  that  the  bill  be  considered 
at  this  time. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky? 

Mr.  OROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  this  does  not  In  any 
way  concur  in  anything? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  No;  this  Is  going  to  con- 
ference. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as  fol- 
lows: 

S.  1519 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Rejneaentativea  of  the  United  Statea  of  Amer- 
ica in  Conffreaa  aaaembled,  That  this  Act  may 
be  cited  as  the  "National  CoDunlaMon  on 
Libraries  and  Information  Science  Act". 

FOLICT 

Sac.  a.  The  Congress  hereby  affirms  that 
library  and  Information  servlcea  adequate  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  are  eeaential  to  achieve  national  goals 
and  to  utiliae  moat  effectively  the  Nation's 
educational  resources  and  that  the  Federal 
Ooremment  will  cooperate  with  State  and 
local  govemmenta  and  public  and  prlvats 
agencies  in  assuring  optimum  provision  of 
such  serrloes. 
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ESTABUSHMKNT 

Sec.  3.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established,  In 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment at  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  a 
National  Commission  on  Libraries  and  In- 
formation Science  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  "Commission") . 

(b)  The  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  shall  provide  the  Commission 
with  necessary  administrative  services. 

CONTBIBnnONB 

Sbc.  4.  The  Commission  shall  have  author- 
ity to  accept  in  the  name  of  the  United  States 
grants,  gifts,  or  bequests  of  money  for  Im- 
mediate disbursement  in  furtherance  of  the 
functions  of  the  Commission.  Such  grants, 
gifts,  or  bequests,  after  acceptance  by  the 
Commission,  shall  be  paid  by  the  donor  or 
his  representative  to  the  Treasurer  of  the 
United  States  whoee  receipts  shall  be  their 
acquittance.  The  Treasurer  of  the  United 
States  shall  enter  them  in  a  special  account 
to  the  credit  of  the  National  Commission  on 
Libraries  and  Information  Science  for  the 
purposes  In  each  case  specified. 

rtTNcnoNS 

Sxc.  6  (a)  The  Commission  shall  have  the 
primary  responsibility  for  developing  or 
recommending  overall  plans  for,  and  advising 
the  appropriate  governments  and  agencies 
on,  the  policy  set  forth  In  section  2.  In  carry- 
ing out  that  responsibility,  the  Commission 
shall— 

( 1 )  advise  the  President  and  the  Congress 
on  the  implementation  of  national  policy  by 
such  statements,  presentations,  and  reports 
as  It  deems  appropriate; 

(3)  conduct  studies,  surveys,  and  analyses 
of  the  library  and  Informational  needs  of 
the  Nation,  including  the  special  Ubrary  and 
Informational  needs  of  rural  areas  and  of 
economically,  socially,  or  culturally  deprived 
persons,  and  the  means  by  which  these  needs 
may  be  met  through  Information  centers, 
through  the  libraries  of  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools,  and  Institutions  of  higher 
education,  and  through  public  research,  spe- 
cial, and  other  types  of  libraries; 

(3)  appraise  the  adequacy  of  library  and 
Information  resources  and  services  and  eval- 
uate the  effectiveness  of  library  and  Infor- 
mation science  programs; 

(4)  develop  or  recommend  overall  plans  for 
meeting  national  library  and  Informational 
needs  and  for  the  coordination  of  activities 
at  the  Federal,  State,  and  local  levels  taking 
Into  consideration  all  of  the  library  and  In- 
formation resources  of  the  Nation  to  meet 
those  needs; 

(6)  advise  Federal,  State,  local,  and  private 
agencies  regarding  library  and  Information 
sdenoes; 

(6)  promote  research  and  development  ac- 
tivities which  will  extend  and  improve  the 
Nation's  library  and  information-handling 
capability  as  essential  links  In  the  national 
communications  networks;  and 

(7)  submit  through  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  (not  later  than  Jan- 
uary 31  of  each  year)  a  report  on  Its  activities 
during  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 

(b)  The  Commission  Is  authorised  (1)  to 
contract  with  Federal  agencies  and  other 
public  and  private  agencies  to  carry  out 
any  of  its  ftinctlons  under  subsection  (a) 
and  (3)  to  publish  and  disseminate  such  re- 
ports, findings,  studies,  and  records  as  It 
deems  appropriate. 

(c)  The  Commission  is  further  autboilaed 
to  conduct  such  hearings  at  such  times  and 
plsoes  as  It  deems  appropriate  for  oarrylng 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(d)  The  heads  of  aU  Federal  agencies  are. 
to  the  extent  not  prohibited  by  law,  directed 
to  cooperate  with  the  Oominlssion  In  cazry- 
Ing  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 


ICKMBCBSHIP 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Ttie  Commission  ahall  be  com- 
posed of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  and  four- 
teen members  appointed  by  the  President,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate. Not  less  than  five  members  of  the  Com- 
mission shall  be  professional  librarians  or 
Information  sf)eclallst6,  and  the  remainder 
shall  be  persons  having  special  oocnpetenoe 
or  Interest  in  the  needs  of  our  society  for 
library  and  Information  servlcee,  at  least  one 
of  whom  shall  be  knowledgeable  wim  respect 
to  the  technological  aspecta  of  abrary  and 
Information  services  and  sciences.  One  of  the 
members  of  Uie  Commission  shall  be  desig- 
nated by  the  President  as  Chairman  of  the 
Conunlsslon.  The  terms  of  office  of  members 
of  the  OommlsBlon  shall  be  five  years,  except 
that  (1)  the  terms  of  office  of  the  members 
first  appointed  shall  commence  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  and  shall  expire 
three  at  the  end  of  one  year,  three  at  the  end 
of  two  years,  three  at  the  end  of  three  years, 
three  at  the  end  of  four  years,  and  three  at 
the  end  of  five  years,  as  designated  by  the 
President  at  the  time  of  appointment,  and 
(2)  a  member  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  oc- 
curring prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term 
for  which  his  predecessor  was  ai^x>lnted  shall 
be  appointed  only  for  the  remainder  of  such 
term. 

(b)  Members  of  the  Ck>mmlselon  who  are 
not  In  the  regular  full-time  employ  of  the 
United  States  shall,  while  attending  meetings 
or  conferences  of  the  Commission  or  other- 
wise engaged  in  the  business  of  the  Commis- 
sion, be  entitled  to  receive  compensation  at  a 
fixed  rate  by  the  Secretary,  but  not  exceed- 
ing the  rate  specified  at  the  time  of  such 
service  for  grade  GS-I8  In  section  5332  of 
title  6.  United  States  Code,  including  travel- 
time,  and  while  so  serving  on  the  business  of 
the  Commission  away  from  their  homes  at 
regular  places  of  business,  they  may  be  al- 
lowed travel  expenses,  including  per  diem  In 
lieu  of  subsistence,  and  authorized  by  section 
6703  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  for  per- 
sons employed  Intermittently  in  the  Govern- 
ment service. 

(c)  (1)  The  Commission  Is  authorized  to 
appoint,  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
title  6,  United  States  Code,  covering  appoint- 
ments in  the  competitive  service,  such  pro- 
fessional and  technical  personnel  as  may  be 
necessary  to  enable  it  to  carry  out  Its  func- 
tion under  this  Act. 

(3)  The  Commission  may  procure,  without 
regard  to  the  dvll  service  or  classification 
laws,  temporary  and  Intermittent  services  of 
such  personnel  as  are  necessary  to  the  extent 
authorized  by  section  3109  of  title  6,  United 
States  Code,  but  at  rates  not  to  exceed  the 
rate  specified  at  the  time  of  such  service  for 
grade  GS-18  In  section  5332  of  title  6,  United 
States  Code,  including  traveltlme,  and  while 
so  serving  on  the  business  of  the  (Commission 
away  from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of 
business  they  may  be  allowed  travel  expenses. 
Including  per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence,  as 
authorized  by  section  6703  of  title  5,  Umted 
States  Code,  for  persons  employed  Intermit- 
tently In  the  Government  service. 

AUTHORIZATION    OF   APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  7.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1970,  $760,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30, 1971,  and  for  each  succeeding 
fiscal  year  for  the  purposes  of  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

AMXNOMKMT  OFTERED  BT  ICE.  FERKUra 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Perkins:  Strike 
out  all  after  the  »n»i»tiTig  clause  of  8.  1619 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  provisions  of 
H.R.  10666,  as  passed. 


The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
was  laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (HJl.  10666)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


PERMISSION   FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  REPORTS 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight  to- 
night to  file  certain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONFERENCE     REPORT      ON     B.B. 
10105,  MOTOR  VEHICLE  SAFETY 

Mr.  STACK3ERS  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing conference  report  and  statement 
on  the  bUl  (H.R.  10105)  to  amend  the  Na- 
tional TralBc  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety 
Act  of  1966  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  fiscal  years  1970,  1971,  and  1972,  and 
for  other  purposes : 

Conference  Report  (H.  Reft.  No.  91-1008) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl. 
10105)  to  amend  the  NaUonal  Traffic  and 
Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  fiscal  years  1970, 
-  1971,  and  1972,  and  for  other  purposes,  hav- 
ing met.  after  full  and  free  conference,  have 
agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to 
their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  amend- 
ments numbered  7,  8,  9,  11,  12,  13,  14,  15,  16, 
and  19. 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
numbered  1,  4,  6,  10,  17,  and  18;  and  agree 
to  the  same. 
Amendment  Numbered  3 : 
That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
numbered  3  and  agree  to  the  same  with 
an  amendment  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the 
matter  proposed  to  be  Inserted  by  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  Insert  the  following: 

"Sec.  3.  Section  102(4)  of  the  National  Timf- 
flc  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966  (15 
U.S.C.  1391(4))  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"'(4)  "Motor  vehicle  equipment"  means 
any  system,  part,  or  compwnent  of  a  motor  ve- 
hicle as  originally  manufactured  or  any  sim- 
ilar part  or  component  manufactured  or  sold 
for  replacement  or  Improvement  of  such  sys- 
tem, part,  or  component  or  as  any  accessory, 
or  addition  to  the  motor  vehicle,  and  any 
device,  article,  or  apparel  not  a  system,  part, 
or  component  of  a  motor  vehicle  (other  t.>i»n 
medicines,  or  eyeglasses  prescribed  by  a  phy- 
sician or  other  duly  licensed  practitioner), 
which  \b  manufactured,  sold,  delivered,  of- 
fered, or  Intended  for  use  exclusively  to  safe- 
guard motor  vehicles,  drivers,  passengers, 
and  other  highway  users  from  risk  of  acci- 
dent. Injury,  or  death.' " 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  No.  6 :  That  the  House  lecede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  6  and  agree  to  the  same 
with  an  amendment  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  proposed  to  be  Inserted  by  the 
Senate  amendment  Insert  the  following:  "at 
each  location  where  any  such  manufacturer'B 
vehicles  or  items  of  motor  vehicle  equliunent 
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arc  offered  for  s«l«  by  ■  person  with  whom 
»uch  manuXacturer  has  a  contractual,  pro- 
prietary, or  other  legai  relattonahlp  In  a 
manner  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be 
appropriate  which  may  Include,  but  Is  not 
limited  to.  printed  matter  (A)  available  for 
retention  by  such  prospective  purchaser  and 
(B)  sent  by  mall  to  such  prospective  pur- 
chaser upon  his  request". 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  amendment 
to  the  Utle  of  the  bill. 

The    committee    of    conference    baa    not 
agreed  to  the  following  amendment: 
Amendment  numbered  3. 

Hablxt  O.  Staggibs. 

John  E.  Moss. 

JoBlf  M.  MtrmPHT, 

Rat  BiJtNTON, 

W.  L.  Spumoxb. 

HAaTTlCXITH, 

Jamxs  HAavxT, 
Managert  an  the  Part  of  the  House. 

WASaXN      MAGNtTaOM. 

Vancx  HAS-rKX. 
Philip   Hast, 
Winston  Pioutt, 

ROBBBT  OalTFIM. 

Jtfanoffers  om  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 
Statucxnt 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Hotiae  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendmenta  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  10106)  to  amend  the 
NaUonal  Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety 
Act  of  1906  to  authorize  approprUtlons  for 
flscAl  years  1B70,  1971,  and  1973,  and  for 
other  purpoeee,  submit  the  following  state- 
ment In  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the 
action  agreed  upon  by  the  conferees  and 
recommended  In  the  accompanying  confer- 
ence report : 

Amendment  No.  1:  This  amendment  in* 
creases  the  authorization  for  the  National 
Traffic  and  Kotor  Vehicle  S*fety  Act  of  19M, 
other  than  Utle  in  thereof,  from  135.000,000 
authorized  by  the  House  bill  for  fiscal  year 
1971  to  M0,000,000  for  such  fiscal  year.  Tbe 
Houae  recedea. 

Amendment  No.  3 :  The  House  bill  amended 
the  definition  of  "motor  vehicle  equipment" 
to  Include  any  protective  headgear  or  helmet 
manufactured,  offered  for  sale,  or  sold  for  use 
by  drivers  of  and  passengers  on  or  in  motor 
vehicles.  This  amendment  broadens  the  defi- 
nition of  "motor  vehicle  equipment"  to  In- 
clude any  device,  article,  or  apparel  not  a 
system,  part,  or  component  of  a  motor  Tehlde 
(other  than  medicines  or  eyeglaasea  pre- 
scribed by  a  physician  or  other  duly  licensed 
practitioner)  which  la  manvtfactiired,  sold, 
delivered,  offered,  or  Intended  for  use  tohoUf 
or  in  part  to  safeguard  motor  vehicles. 
drivers,  passengers,  and  other  highway  users 
from  risk  of  accident.  Injury,  or  death.  The 
House  recedes  with  an  amendment  which 
would  accept  the  concept  of  the  Senate 
amendment  but  limit  It  only  to  those  de- 
Tlcea,  articles,  or  apparel  for  use  exclvtivelt 
to  safeguard  motor  vehicles,  drivers,  passen- 
gers, and  other  highway  users  from  risk  of 
accident,  injury,  or  death. 

Amendment  No.  4:  This  amendment  Is  a 
conforming  amendment.  The  House  recedea. 

Amendment  No.  6:  This  amendment  pro- 
vides that  performance  and  technical  data 
may  be  required  by  the  Secretary  to  be  given 
by  the  manufacturer  to  each  prospective  pur- 
rhaser  of  a  motor  vehicle  or  Item  of  eqtilp- 
ment  before  its  flrst  sale  for  purposes  o<  other 
than  resale  at  each  location  where  such  man- 
ufacturer's vehicles  or  Items  of  motor  v»- 
hlde  equipment  are  offered  for  sale  by  a  per- 
son with  whom  the  manufacturer  has  a  con- 
tractual, proprietary,  or  other  legal  relAtlop- 
shlp.  In  an  appropriate  rnTiTVfy  which  may 
Include  but  la  not  limited  to  printed  mat- 
ter (A)  available  for  retention  by  the  pro- 
spective purchaser  and  (B)  sent  by  mall  to 


each  prospective  purchaser  upon  his  request. 
The  House  recedes  with  an  amendment 
which  Is  the  same  as  the  Senate  amendment 
except  that  the  manner  in  which  such  per- 
formance and  technical  data  Is  to  be  fur- 
nished to  such  prospective  purchaser  Is  to  be 
determined  by  the  Secretary. 

Amendment  No.  6:  This  amendment  re- 
quires that  performance  and  technical  data 
furnished  to  the  first  person  who  purchases 
a  motor  vehicle  or  Item  of  equipment  for 
purposes  other  than  resale  will  be  fumXshed 
at  tbe  time  of  such  purchase  In  printed  mat- 
ter placed  In  the  motor  vehicle  or  attached 
to  or  accompanying  the  Item  of  motor  ve- 
hicle equipment.  The  House  recedes. 

Amendment  No.  7:  This  amendment  would 
revise  secUon  113(c)  of  the  National  Traffic 
and  l^otor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  19««  to  re- 
quire notification  to  the  purchaser  of  a  vehi- 
cle or  of  equipment.  In  the  case  of  failure  of 
the  manufacturer  to  comply  with  vehicle 
safety  st*ndards.  as  well  as  in  the  case  of  a  de- 
fect, and  to  require  a  commitment  of  the 
manufacturer  to  cause  the  failure  or  defect 
to  be  remedied  without  charge.  The  Senate 
recedes. 

Amendments  Nos.  8  and  9:  Tbess  amend- 
ments are  technical.  The  Senate  recedes. 

Amendment  No.  10;  This  amendment 
would  authorize  the  Secretary  to  estabUab 
procedures  to  be  followed  by  distributors  and 
dealers  to  assist  the  manufacturer  In  sectur- 
Ing  the  Information  on  names  and  addresses 
of  purchasers  required  by  the  subeeotlon 
which  procedures  will  not  however  affect  tbe 
basic  obligation  a<  the  manufacturer  with 
respect  to  such  records.  The  House  recedes. 

Amendment  No.  1 1 :  This  amendment 
would  require  with  respect  to  any  motor 
vehicle  or  Item  of  motor  vehicle  equipment 
which  falls  to  comply  with  motor  vehicle 
safety  standards  or  contains  a  defect  relating 
to  motor  vehicle  safety  that  the  manufac- 
turer will  cause  such  failure  or  defect  to  be 
remedied  without  charge.  In  the  case  of 
failure  of  an  Inconsequential  nature  the  Sec- 
retary Is  authorized  to  exempt  the  manu- 
facturer from  these  requirements.  The  Senate 
recedes.  Although  the  conferees  agreed  to  the 
elimination  of  amendments  numbered  7  and 
11.  they  all  agree  that  they  expect  the  prac- 
tice of  the  manufacturers  of  remedying  with- 
out charge  failures  to  comply  with  motor 
vehicle  safety  standards  and  those  defects 
In  motor  vehicles  and  motor  vehicle  equip- 
ment relating  to  motor  vehicle  safety  to  be 
continued. 

Amendments  Nos.  12,  13,  14.  and  IS:  These 
amendments  are  technical.  The  Senate 
recedes. 

Amendment  No.  18:  The  Houae  bill  author- 
izes the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to  plan, 
design,  and  construct  facllltlee  suitable  to 
conduct  research,  development,  compliance, 
and  other  testing  In  traffic  safety  (including 
both  highway  safety  and  motor  vehicle 
safety)  with  the  exception  that  no  appropria- 
tion can  be  made  Involving  more  than 
$100,000  unless  the  planning,  designing,  and 
construction  has  been  approved  by  resolution 
adopted  In  substantially  the  same  form  by 
the  committees  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Conunerce  and  Public  Works  of  the  Hovise  and 
by  the  commltteee  on  Commerce  and  Public 
Works  of  the  Senate.  A  prospectus  Is  required 
to  be  submitted  for  this  approval  containing 
pertinent  Information  and  provision  Is  made 
for  Increased  construction  costs  up  to  10 
percent.  The  Senate  amendment  struck  this 
provision  and  Inserted  In  lieu  thereof  author- 
ity for  an  expenditure  not  to  exceed  $10,C00,- 
000  for  the  planning  and  designing  of  traffic 
safety  research  and  test  facilities,  and 
88,300.000  to  plan,  design,  and  construct 
facilities  for  testing  motor  vehicles  for  com- 
pliance with  motor  vehicle  safety  standards 
and  for  defects.  In  addition  $3,600,000  was 
authorized  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1971 
and  1973  for  operation  of  these  facilities. 


The  Senate  recedes.  The  conferees  agreed 
that  there  should  be  the  fullest  poealble  co- 
operation between  the  Department  and  the 
committees  and  between  the  conunlttees  so 
that  expeditious  consideration  can  and  will 
be  given  all  prospectuses  submitted  for  ap- 
proval. In  the  case  of  projects  which  are 
ready  to  proceed  to  construction  such  pro- 
speotuaes  should  be  submitted  by  the  Depart- 
ment Immediately  and  the  conferees  expect 
them  to  be  considered  by  tLe  Interested  com- 
mittees as  quickly  as  possible. 

Amendment  No.  17:  This  amendment  la 
techmcal.  The  House  recedes. 

Amendment  No.  18:  This  amendment 
would  extend  from  April  1.  1970.  as  provided 
In  the  House  bUl  to  January  1.  1971,  the 
date  for  a  report  on  agricultural  tractor  acci- 
dents required  by  section  8  of  the  bill.  Tbe 
House  recedes. 

Amendment  No.  19:  The  House  bill  pro- 
vided that  In  order  to  facilitate  the  prompt 
completion  of  the  agricultural  tractor  report 
nfllolals  of  all  Federal  departments  or  agen- 
das are  to  make  avall&ble  to  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation,  upon  his  request,  data  or 
information  In  their  poeseeslon  relating  to 
agricultural  tractor  accidents  and  to  other- 
wise provide  assistance.  This  amendment 
struck  this  provision  and  substituted  for  It  a 
requirement  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
with  the  assistance  of  oither  Federal  depart- 
ments or  agencies  possessing  data  or  Informa- 
tion concerning  agricultural  tractor  opera- 
tions and  accidents  has  to  submit  to  the 
Secretary  by  June  30,  1970,  his  findings  and 
recommendations  and  these  are  to  be  con- 
aldered  by  the  Secretary  of  Transport*tlon 
and  Incorporated  In  his  report  to  Oongress. 
The  Senate  recedes. 

The  committee  of  conference  has  not  been 
able  to  agree  on  amendment  numbered  2 
which  struck  the  authorization  contained  In 
the  House  bUl  of  $35,000,000  for  the  NaUonal 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Aot  of  1988 
for  the  fiscal  year  1973  and  which  In  addition 
limited  the  use  of  $2,800,000  of  tbe  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1970  only  to  employment 
of  additional  personnel  In  the  National  High- 
way Safety  Bureau. 

Habixt  O.  Staooxxs, 

John  B.  Moss, 

John  M.  MtraPBT, 

Rat  Blanton, 

W.  L.    SPKINOn, 

Hastt  Kxith, 

jAMXa  HAaVKT, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 


MERLIN    DIVISION,    ROOUE    RIVER 
BASIN  PROJECT,  OREGON 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill  (HJl.  780)  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  construct, 
operate,  and  maintain  the  Merlin  divi- 
sion, Rogue  River  Basin  project.  Oregon, 
and  for  other  purposes,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  rc»d  as  follows: 

H.B.  780 
Be  it  enaetad  by  th0  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  providing  Irrigation  water  for  ap- 
proximately nine  tbouaand  three  hundred 
acres,  fiood  control,  area  redevelopment,  and 
providing  munlcli>al  and  Industrial  water 
*upply,  fish  and  wUdllfe  enhancement,  and 
recreation  benefits,  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, acting  pursuant  to  the  Federal  reo- 
lamaUon  laws  (Act  of  June  17,  1908  (S3  SUt. 
388).  an  Act  amendatory  thereof  or  supple- 
mentary thereto) .  la  authorlaed  to  oonstruot, 
operate,  and  maintain  the  Merlin  division. 
Rogue  River  Basin  project,  Oregon.  The  prin- 
cipal works  of  the  division  shall  consist  of 
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Sexton  Dam  and  Reservoir,  diversion  and  dis- 
tribution facilities,  and  drainage  facilities. 

Sxc.  3.  Irrigation  repayment  contracts  shall 
provide  with  respect  to  any  contract  unit, 
for  repayment  of  the  Irrigation  construction 
coats  aaalgned  for  repayment  to  the  Irriga- 
tors over  a  period  of  not  more  than  fifty 
yean,  exclusive  of  any  development  period 
authorized  by  law.  Irrigation  repayment 
contracU  shall  further  provide  for  the  as- 
sessment and  collection  of  a  service  charge 
not  less  than  $40  per  annum  for  each  iden- 
tifiable ownership  receiving  Irrigation  serv- 
ice from  and  through  the  works  of  the 
Merlin  division,  such  charge  to  be  In  addi- 
tion to  the  repayment  capacity  of  the  lands 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary  on  the  basis 
of  studies  of  the  value  of  water  for  full- 
time  family-size  farm  operations.  Construc- 
tion costs  allocat  d  to  IrrlgaUon  beyond 
tbe  ability  of  Irrigators  to  repay  shall  be 
charged  to  and  returned  to  tbe  reclamation 
fund  In  accordance  with  tbe  provisions  of 
section  3  of  the  Act  of  June  14,  1968  (80 
Stat.  300),  as  amended  by  section  8  of  the 
Act  of  September  7.  1968  (80  Stet.  707). 

Sac.  3.  The  conservation  and  development 
of  the  fish  and  wildlife  resources  and  the 
enhancement  of  recreation  opportunities  In 
connection  with  the  Merlin  division  shall 
be  In  accordance  with  tbe  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Water  Project  Recreation  Act  (79 
Stat.  313). 

Sec.  4.  Before  the  works  are  transferred  to 
an  Irrigation  water  user's  organization  for 
care,  operation,  and  maintenance,  the  or- 
ganization shall  have  agreed  to  operate  them 
in  such  faahlon,  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary, 
as  to  achieve  the  benefits  to  fish  and  wildlife 
enhancement,  and  recreation  on  which  the 
allocations  of  costs  therefor  are  predicated, 
and  to  operate  them  in  accordance  with 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of 
£  the  Army  to  achieve  the  benefits  to  flood 
^^  3  control  on  which  the  allocation  of  costs 
X  therefor  la  predicated,  and  to  return  tbe 
works  to  tbe  United  States  for  care,  opera- 
tion, and  maintenance  In  the  event  of  fail- 
ure to  comply  with  the  requirements  to 
achieve  such  benefits. 

Sac.  6.  Power  and  energy  required  for 
Irrigation  water  pumping  for  the  Merlin 
division  shall  be  made  available  by  the 
Secretary  from  the  Federal  Columbia  River 
system   at   charges  determined   by  him. 

Sxc.  6.  For  a  period  of  ten  years  from  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  no  water  from 
the  project  authorized  by  this  Act  shall  be 
delivered  to  any  water  user  for  the  produc- 
tion on  newly  Irrigated  lands  of  any  basic 
agricultural  commodity,  as  defined  In  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  or  any  amendment 
thereof.  If  the  total  supply  of  such  commod- 
ity for  the  marketing  year  In  which  the  bulk 
of  the  crop  would  normally  be  marketed  Is 
In  excees  of  the  normal  supply  as  defined 
In  aectlon  301  (b)  (10)  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1938,  as  amen<lBd,  unless  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  calls  for  an  Increase 
In  production  of  such  commodity  In  the 
Interest  of  national  security. 

Skc.  7.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  construction  of  the  works 
herein  authorized  the  sum  of  828,470,000 
(July  1969  prices),  plus  or  minus  such 
amounts.  If  any,  as  may  be  Justified  by 
reason  of  ordinary  fluctuations  In  the  costs 
of  construction  as  Indicated  by  engineering 
costs  Indexes  applicable  to  the  type  of  con- 
struction Invcdved  therein.  Itiere  are  also 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as 
may  be  required  for  the  operation  and  main- 
tenance of  said  works. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  lAi.  Speaker,  I  demand  a 
second.  

The  SPEAKZ31  pro  tempore.  Without 


objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  require. 

Mr.  Speaker.  HJR.  780  is  a  bill  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
construct,  operate,  and  maintain  the 
Merlin  Division,  Rogue  River  Basin  proj- 
ect. Oreg.  This  project  will  be  in  Jose- 
phine County  in  the  scenic,  moimtainous 
areas  of  southern  Oregon.  It  will  accom- 
plish most  of  the  multiple  objectives 
which  we  expect  our  public  works  invest- 
ment capital  to  bring  about. 

Southern  Oregon,  like  many  similar 
areas  in  the  West,  and  the  Appalachian 
East  for  that  matter,  has  historically  de- 
pended on  a  single  industry.  In  this  case, 
it  is  the  forest  products  industry.  I  do  not 
need  to  remind  the  House  what  happens 
to  large  areas  of  our  Nation  when  the 
only  industry  available  to  support  the 
economy  falls  upon  evil  times.  The  latest 
data  available  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  shows  that  the 
insured  unemployment  in  Josephine 
County,  Oreg.,  is  in  the  neighborhood  of 
18  percent  of  the  work  force.  This  means 
that  18  percent  of  the  work  force  eligi- 
ble for  unemployment  compensation  is  in 
a  position  to  draw  it  unless  their  eligibil- 
ity has  been  exhausted.  When  one  adds 
this  to  the  chronically  imderemployed 
that  we  find  in  any  society,  you  have  a 
vivid  description  of  the  economic  back- 
drop for  the  Merlin  division. 

The  project  that  we  will  authorize 
by  enactment  of  HJl.  780  will  diversify 
this  economy  to  the  extent  that  the  com- 
munities reliance  on  a  single  industry  will 
no  longer  be  total  and  complete.  The  Ir- 
rigation of  over  9,000  acres  of  land  Ideally 
suited  to  the  production  of  high-value 
fruit  crops  and  the  forage  base  for  a  live- 
stock and  dairy  industry  will  change  this 
vaUey  from  a  taz-depoident  to  a  tax- 
paying  entity. 

In  short,  the  combination  of  working 
water  on  heretofore  largely  Idle  land 
will  open  up  the  country  for  in-migrants 
wishing  to  share  and  enjoy  the  climatic 
and  scenic  amenities  of  the  area  by  pro- 
viding a  base  of  Jobs  and  employment 
opportunities  together  with  the  water 
supplies  needed  for  optimum  harvest  of 
the  recreation  potential  now  underuti- 
lized. 

The  Merlin  division  plan  will  consist  of 
a  dam  on  Jumpolf  Joe  Creek,  a  major  un- 
regulated tributary  of  the  Rogue  River. 
It  will  furnish  the  water  requirements  for 
9,260  acres  of  land  designated  for  serv- 
ice with  the  added  potential  for  serving 
2,000  more  acres  not  yet  spedflcally  de- 
lineated. It  will  control  floods  originating 
In  the  basin  above  the  dam,  preserve  and 
enhance  fish  and  wUdllfe  and  provide  a 
badly  needed  flat  water  recreation  re- 
source to  balance  out  the  recreation  op- 
portunities of  the  area. 

Water  will  be  delivered  to  the  lands  of 
the  service  area  through  a  closed  pipe 
system  that  will  enable  sprinkler  service 
to  the  lands,  nils  coDCQ>t  of  distribu- 
tion ni<"*"'*«—  adverse  enylroomental 
efTeets  that  often  ailse  from  the  existence 
of  open  ditches  and  seepage  frcm  such 


facilities.  Parenthetically.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  hope  to  see  more  and  more  such  proj- 
ects throughout  our  unspoiled  rural  set- 
tings. "Hiey  save  water,  they  eliminate 
health  and  safety  hazards,  they  are  less 
unsightly,  and  in  many  cases  can  be  in- 
stalled at  less  cost  than  the  traditional 
open  canals  with  lined  perimeters. 

The  Merlin  Division  will  cost  an  esti- 
mated sum  of  $28,470,000  which  win  be 
allocated  among  water  resource  purposes 
as  follows: 

Irrigation  $28,745,000 

Flood    control 1,890,000 

Flab  and  wUdllfe 788,000 

Recreation  2,880.000 

Total  - 28,470,000 

Costs  allocated  to  irrigation  are  re- 
imbursable without  Interest  from  rev- 
enues collected  from  water  users  in  ac- 
cordance with  their  ability  to  pay  and 
from  the  net  power  revenues  of  the  Fed- 
eral Columbia  River  power  system.  In  tbe 
Merlin  division,  the  Irrigators  will  pay 
$22.10  per  irrigable  acre  per  year.  This 
amoimt  is  the  estimated  ability  to  pay 
on  the  basis  of  the  use  of  irrigation  water 
In  a  family-sized  farming  enterprise.  In 
addition,  each  recipient  of  project  water 
will  pay  an  annual  charge  of  $40  per 
year.  This  schedule  of  payments  by  the 
designated  lands  wlU  defray  irrigation, 
operation,  and  maintenance  expenses  and 
return  $141,900  annually  of  the  construc- 
tion costs.  In  50  years  following  a  de- 
velopment period  of  not  to  exceed  10 
years,  the  owners  of  designated  lands  wUl 
return  $7,095,000.  Power  revenues  in  the 
amount  of  $16,650,000  will  be  required  to 
return  the  remainder  of  the  irrigation  in- 
vestment. Such  revenues  are  assured 
from  the  Federal  Columbia  River  power 
system. 

Sexton  Dam  and  Reservoir  has  the 
capability  to  yield  about  5,200  acre-feet 
of  water  over  and  above  that  required  to 
serve  the  9,260  designated  acres.  This 
quantity  of  water  will  irrigate  an  addi- 
tional 2,000  acres  which  have  not  yet 
been  designated.  These  lands  are  avail- 
able in  a  pattern  contiguous  to  the  des- 
ignated service  area  and  will  be  identi- 
fied during  postauthorization  studies  of 
the  Merlin  division.  This  increase  in 
project  accomplishment,  while  necessar- 
ily involving  some  added  expense  for  dis- 
tribution system  extensions,  will  improve 
the  economic  and  financial  aspects  of  the 
project. 

Flood  control:  Flood  control  in  the 
Merlin  division  is  nonreimbursable  in  ac- 
cordance with  prevailing  policy. 

Fish  and  wildlife  and  recreation:  H.R. 
780  provides  for  development  of  fish  and 
wildlife  enhancement  and  recreation  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  set  forth 
in  the  Federal  Water  Projects  Recrea- 
tion Act.  Under  this  legislation.  Jose- 
phine County,  Oreg.,  will  administer, 
operate,  and  maintain  the  recreation  fa- 
cilities, and  repay  $503,000  in  50  years  at 
the  interest  rate  specified  In  the  bill.  The 
Oregon  State  Game  Commission  will  ad- 
minister, operate,  and  maintain  the  fish 
and  vlldll'e  enhancement  faculties  and 
repKS  $38,500,  with  interest.  In  50  years. 
The  remaining  costs  allocated  to  fish  and 
wildlife  enhancement  and  recreation  In 
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the  amounts  of  $748,500  and  $2,047,000. 
respectively,  are  nonreimbursable. 

Benefit  cost:  The  Merlin  division  Is 
properly  evaluated  at  a  dlscoimt  rate  of 
3' 4  percent,  which  is  the  rate  that  was 
applicable  when  the  project  planning  re- 
port was  submitted  to  the  Congress  in 
1964.  At  this  interest  rate,  the  benefit- 
cost  ratio  over  a  100-year  period  of 
analysis  is  1.87  to  1.  As  a  matter  of  In- 
terest, the  benefit-cost  ratio  at  the  pre- 
vailing Interest  rate  of  AVt  percent  would 
be  1.30  to  1. 

The  Merlin  division  service  area  Is  not 
typical  of  most  Federal  reclamation  proj- 
ect areas  The  area  Is  presently  highly 
subdivided  into  small  residential-type 
holdings  that,  tdthough  agriculturally 
oriented,  are  in  reality  retirement  homes 
and  part-time  enterprises  for  jjersona 
otherwise  partially  employed.  At  the 
present  time,  the  designated  service  area 
Is  comprised  of  about  490  ownerships. 
averaging  about  19  acres  each.  Of  such 
ownerships  150  are  in  tracts  of  less  than 
5  acres.  This  trend  is  projected  to  con- 
tinue so  that,  over  the  50-year  repajrment 
period,  the  ownership  pattern  will  aver- 
age about  652  ownerships.  While  small 
tracts  In  the  Rogue  River  Basin,  with  Its 
adapUbillty  to  high-quality  fruit  pro- 
duction, can  be  operated  to  some  com- 
mercial advantage,  they  are  not  properly 
considered  as  family-size  farms  In  the 
usual  and  customary  sense  of  that  term. 
Further,  In  view  of  the  occupancy  of  such 
holdings  by  persons  with  outside  sources 
of  Income,  here  is  a  noticeable  departure 
from  the  conditions  which  normally  Jus- 
tify financial  assistance  to  family -size 
farms  in  the  form  of  interest-free  financ- 
ing and  access  to  power  revenues.  The 
committee  amendment  Increasing  the 
turnout  charge  to  $40  per  year  per  own- 
ership is  d^l«ned  to  augment  repayment 
from  theyzauiy  owners  having  other 
sources  o^lncwne  without  significantly 
penalizing  the  fall-time  commercial  farm 
operator. 

Specific  legislative  authority  Is  re- 
quired to  c(»nmlt  a  portion  of  the  power 
production  of  the  Federal  Columbia 
River  power  system  to  the  needs  of  the 
Merlin  division.  The  committee  under- 
stands that  the  Secretary  will  establish 
rates  at  a  level  that  will  return  the  cost 
of  a  pro  rata  share  of  the  power  system 
investment  without  interest  during  the 
repayment  period  of  the  Merlin  divi- 
sion. 

Traditionally,  the  Congress  has  pro- 
vided, with  respect  to  reclamation  proj- 
ects, that,  for  a  period  of  10  years  fol- 
lowing authorization,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  may  not  deliver  water  to 
lands  upon  which  surplus  crops,  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, are  being  grown.  HJl.  780.  as 
amended,  incliides  standard  language  to 
this  effect. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  committee  has  held 
intensive  hearings  on  the  Merlin  divi- 
sion. In  the  field  and  again  In  Washing- 
ton we  have  found  no  semblance  of  op- 
position from  any  standpoint.  It  Is  en- 
dorsed by  every  level  of  government  from 
the  Nixon  administration,  through  the 
State  of  Oregon,  to  the  county  level.  No 
conservation  organization  or  Individual 
conservationist  has  raised  a  voice  of  dis- 


sent. It  is  by  the  archaic  standards  of 
executive  branch  evaluation  a  fairly  ex- 
pensive project.  Those  of  us  who  have 
seen  it  on  the  ground  and  studied  its  eco- 
nomic backdrop  are  unanimously  con- 
vinced that  this  is  the  kind  of  project 
that  deserves  our  support  in  these  times. 
In  short,  we  have  rarely  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  do  so  much  good  with  so  little 
whether  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  fig- 
ures say  so  or  not. 

I,  therefore,  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  with  me  in  my  motion  to  suspend 
the  niles  and  pass  H.R.  780. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  is  the  rate  of  in- 
terest on  the  pay  backs? 

Bilr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  As  I  un- 
derstand It,  as  to  the  rate  of  Interest, 
there  Is  a  standard  procedure  and  this 
Is  set  at  the  time  of  construction  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  based  upon  the 
costs  at  that  time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  that  the  cost  of  money 
to  the  Va.  Treasury?  What  Is  the  rate 
of  Interest?  Can  the  gentleman  give  us 
any  idea? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  I  would 
say  that  this  is  a  figure  that  comes  from 
long  term  financing  on  the  part  of  the 
Government,  probably  15-year  financing, 
and  it  would  be  the  rate  that  would 
be  charged  for  that  type  of  money  se- 
cured by  the  Government.  Now,  the  rate 
that  is  used  in  the  cost-benefit  ratio  was 
4.78  on  this  particular  project  as  a  going 
rate. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  Is  the  length  of 
these  loans  or  repayments? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  These 
would  be  repaid.  The  Irrigators  would  re- 
pay over  a  period  of  50  years  after  a  10- 
year  development  period.  That  which  is 
not  repaid  by  the  irrigators  would  be  paid 
by  the  Columbia  River  Basin  fimd  at 
the  end  of  the  50-year  period.  Prior  to 
the  50-year  payout,  the  Columbia  River 
Basin  fund  would  pay  what  the  irrigators 
were  not  able  to  pay.  The  irrigators  are 
charged  a  rate  they  can  afford  to  pay. 
and  this  Is  a  rather  high  rate,  where  costs 
are  $22  per  acre  per  year  plus  a  hookup 
charge  of  $40. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Do  I  understand  this 
project  has  practically  doubled  in  cost, 
from  $16,515,000  to  $28,470,000, 

Mr,  JOHNSON  of  California,  This  proj- 
ect has  been  before  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment local  people  for  some  time,  and  due 
to  the  Increased  costs  and  a  change  in  a 
closed  conduit  for  a  supply  of  water  with 
pressure  for  sprinkler  irrigation,  which 
was  a  big  Improvement  over  the  open- 
ditch  facilities,  the  costs  of  this  have 
risen  to  the  present  figure  of  $28,470,000 
as  of  July  of  last  year. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  this  expenditiue  ap- 
proved by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Yes;  the 
figures  were  known  to  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  and  when  the  Secretary  reported, 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  had  no  objec- 
tions to  the  legislation  coming  to  the 
Congress  for  passage. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  does  the  75  percent 
apply  that  was  established  a  year  ago. 
approximately,  by  the  President  as  a 


freeze  on  new  starts  on  public  works 
wherein  Federal  money  Is  used?  Is  this 
subject  to  the  75-percent  freeze? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  The  75- 
percent  freeze  by  the  administration  is 
still  in  effect  as  it  relates  to  Federal  proj- 
ects. They  have  released  the  grant-in-aid 
moneys  that  were  given  to  the  States  for 
construction  projects,  and  the  States 
are  now  advertising  for  projects  that 
were  Intended.  But  the  Federal  projects 
are  being  released  more  or  less  one  at  a 
time  at  the  present  time  and  there  is 
still  a  holdback  on  some  of  the  Federal 
projects. 

I  might  say  In  this  connection  on  this 
project.  It  would  pay  out  something  like 
85  percent  of  the  cost  back  to  the  Federal 
Government. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding.  I  just  want  at 
this  point  to  announce  that  I  have  talked 
to  ofBclals  downtown  and  certain  mem- 
bers on  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
and  they  tell  me  that  they  feel  certain 
that  the  75-percent  freeze  to  which  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  referred  will  be 
released  as  of  July  1.  the  beginning  of  the 
new  fiscal  year.  Also  this  is  only  an  au- 
thorization bill  and  would  not  be  affected 
by  that  Presidential  order. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  for  his  con- 
tribution. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Speaker. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
think  the  colloquy  between  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  and  the  gentleman  from 
California  Is  a  most  interesting  one;  In 
fact,  one  of  the  most  Interesting  I  have 
ever  heard  during  my  years  here. 

I  think  we  all  appreciate  the  fact  that 
the  gentleman  from  California  has  pre- 
sented the  case  for  his  bill  in  a  most  in- 
teresting manner  and  in  a  most  persua- 
sive manner.  I  congratulate  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  I  thank 
the  Speaker  for  his  kind  remarks. 

Mr,  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
780.  as  amended.  This  bill  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  construct, 
operate,  and  maintain  the  Merlin  divi- 
sion of  the  Rogue  River  Basin  project, 
in  the  State  of  Oregon. 

The  proposed  Merlin  division  Is  a  mul- 
tipurpose water  resource  development 
project  providing  irrigation  water,  mu- 
nicipal and  industrial  water,  fiood  con- 
trol, outdoor  recreation,  and  fish  and 
wildlife  enhancement.  The  principal  fea- 
ture of  this  division  is  the  Sexton  Dam 
which  will  create  a  39,000-acre-foot  stor- 
age reservoir.  Other  features  of  the  divi- 
sion include  the  construction  of  two  main 
canals,  diversion,  closed-piiie  distribu- 
tion, and  drainage  works.  This  division 
will  provide  irrigation  water  for  some 
9,260  acres  of  which  only  260  acres  are 
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now  being  irrigated.  Approximately  2,000 
acres  of  the  division  area  are  being  dry- 
farmed  with  some  7.000  uncultivated 
acres  to  be  developed,  one-half  as  full- 
time  farms  and  the  remainder  in  smaller 
tmlts.  Since  the  natural  streamflow  Is 
Inadequate  for  irrigation  development, 
the  reservoir  storage  and  distribution  fa- 
cilities are  necessary. 

The  estimated  cost  of  constructing  the 
Merlin  division  is  $28,470,000  with  the 
costs  allocated  among  the  project  pur- 
poses. The  Merlin  division  has  a  cost- 
benefit  ratio  over  a  100-year  period  of 
1.87  to  1  at  a  discoimt  rate  of  3^4  per- 
cent and  a  1.30  to  1  beneflt-to-cost  ratio 
at  the  prevailing  interest  rate  of  4% 
percent. 

One  of  the  more  significant  facts  con- 
cerning this  legislation  is  its  precedent- 
setting  features  in  the  Federal  reclama- 
tion program.  The  primary  justification 
advance  for  the  construction  of  the 
Merlin  division  is  to  stimulate  the  de- 
pressed economy  of  Josephine  County. 
Greg.  This  justification  is  not  in  keeping 
with  the  original  and  fimdamentsd  prin- 
ciples of  the  Federal  reclamation  pro- 
gram. In  addition,  this  legislation  pro- 
vides for  future  development  and  dis- 
tribution of  municipal  and  industrial 
water  supplies  to  an  area  transiting  to- 
ward a  suburban  or  part-time  farming 
economy.  These  facts  only  illustrate 
more  clearly  the  need  for  a  general  re- 
view and  reevaluation  of  the  Federal 
reclsmiation  program  and  laws. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  notice  of  the  prece- 
j:  dent-setting  features  of  this  legislation, 
3  I  urge  the  rules  be  suspended  and  HH. 
*^     780,  as  amended,  be  passed. 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman, 

Mr.  ZWACH.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  notice  on  the  cost  estimates  that  al- 
most $24  million  is  for  the  purpose  of 
irrigation  and  for  increased  agricultural 
production.  Is  that  not  a  rather  petty 
appropriation  for  the  areas  for  Increased 
agricultural  production? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  No;  this  is  not  very  un- 
usual. Even  though  there  is  a  large  por- 
tion of  this  project  allocated  to  irriga- 
tion, the  irrigators  and  power  revenues 
are  going  to  repay  about  85  percent  of 
this.  This  is  one  of  the  highest  pay  backs 
by  irrigation  and  power  users  that  has 
been  presented  to  the  Congress  In  many, 
many  years. 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Have  many  projects  been 
approved  with  such  a  high  irrigation 
percentage  in  the  past? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Yes.  yes.  Heretofore  they 
have  always  been  subsidized  in  some 
manner,  usually  by  power  rates.  Here  it 
is  estimated  that  approximately  85  per- 
cent of  it  will  have  to  be  subsidized  by 
the  surplus  revenues  from  the  Columbia 
River  Basin  project. 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Flood  control,  fish  and 
wildlife,  and  recreation  are  a  very  small 
part  of  this  overall  project;  is  that  not 
true? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  That  is  correct,  and  the 
majority  of  these  costs  are  not  reim- 
bursable. Congress,  in  its  wisdom,  said 


these  features  in  this  project  as  in  every 
other  project  are  a  national  charge 
against  the  coimtry. 

Mr.  ZWACH.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  notice  in  the  report  on  page  7  lan- 
guage contrary  to  remarks  expressed; 
it  was  stated  a  few  minutes  ago  that  85 
percent  of  the  cost  would  be  paid  back 
by  the  irrigators.  Yet,  I  see  all  of  the 
costs  allocated  to  Irrigation  would  be 
reimbursable  without  interest.  Analysis 
of  the  repayment  capabilities  of  the  Ir- 
rigators indicate  that  they  would  be  able 
to  return  $3,580,000  or  approximately 
15  percent  of  the  cost  allocated  to  ir- 
rigation over  a  50 -year  period  follow- 
ing a  10-year  development  period,  which 
is  contrary  to  the  remarks  of  the  <rriga- 
tors  being  able  to  pay  back  85  percent. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  To 
clarify  the  statement  made  by  our  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
MU.LER),  I  said  that  85  percent  of  the 
project  would  be  paid  back  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  That  comes  about  in 
two  ways.  It  comes  from  the  irrigators 
and  it  will  also  come  from  the  Colum- 
bia River  Basin  fund  as  stated  in  my 
statement. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  In  other  words,  it  will 
be  repaid  by  both  the  irrigators  and 
from  power  revenues.  The  question  is  the 
source  of  repayment. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  want  to  add  my  strong  support  to  the 
passsige  of  this  reclamation  project  lo- 
cated Just  north  of  Grants  Pass,  in  the 
Coimty  of  Josephine.  Oreg. 

The  Merlin  project  has  developed 
widespread  Interest  in  the  area  and  is 
looked  to  as  one  of  the  best  opportuni- 
ties, immediately  available,  to  enhance 
and  diversify  the  economy. 

The  Irrigation  and  Reclsmiation  C<Mn- 
mlttee.  on  which  I  am  proud  to  be  a 
member,  visited  this  section  of  Oregon 
and  held  Indepth  hearings  and  visited 
the  project  site  along  with  Representa- 
tive Barrett.  Senator  Potts.  Josephine 
Coimty  commissioners,  and  many  inter- 
ested citizens.  It  became  very  obvious, 
from  the  outset,  that  these  people  are 
placing  much  of  their  hope  for  the  fu- 
ture on  the  construction  and  completion 
of  this  project. 

I  can  fully  appreciate  their  interest  and 
concern  because  I  represent  the  con- 
gressional district  Just  south  of  this  area, 
across  the  line  in  California,  tmd  we  all 
fuUy  realize  what  a  shot  in  the  arm.  a 
project  of  this  type,  would  provide  to 
the  economic  and  tax  base  of  Josephine 
County.  Therefore,  I  strongly  urge  the 


passage  of  Mr.  Dellenback's  bill  that  is 
designed  to  help  these  people  help  them- 
selves. 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  In 
enthusiastic  support  of  this  fine  Merlin 
project.  The  cost-benefit  ratio  of  the 
project  Is  very  favorable.  The  area  Is  very 
much  In  need  of  the  water.  It  Is  an  ex- 
cellent reclamation  project. 

However,  I  would  like  principally  to 
address  my  remarks  to  the  great  Job  done 
by  my  Oregon  colleague.  John  Dellen- 
BACK,  who  has  worked  so  long  and  hard 
on  obtaining  this  authorization.  As  a 
former  member  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  I  know 
how  difficult  it  is  to  obtain  a  new  author- 
ization. There  is  a  large  backlog  of  fimd- 
ing.  and  a  natural  reluctance  for  new 
authorizations.  Congressman  Dellen- 
BACK  let  few  days  go  by  from  the  minute 
he  arrived  in  Congress  imtll  the  present 
day  without  contacting  me  and  other 
members  of  the  House  Interior  Commit- 
tee in  regard  to  the  Merlin  project.  We 
are  all  very  familiar  with  It,  and  due  to 
his  dedication  and  persistence,  we  finally 
have  a  bill  to  vote  on  today.  Of  course, 
we  are  grateful  to  Chairman  Aspinall 
and  to  the  ranking  member.  John  Say- 
Los.  and  to  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee. Harold  T.  Johnson,  for  their 
consideration  of  the  bllL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Albert)  .  The  question  Is  on  the  motion 
of  the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Johnson)  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill  HH.  780,  a8 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  smd  there 
were — ^yeas  271,  nays  15.  not  voting  144, 
as  follows: 

(BoU  No.  86] 

YEAS— 271 


Abbitt 

Brlnidey 

Daddarlo 

Abemethy 

Broomfleld 

Daniel.  Va. 

Adams 

Brotzman 

Daniels.  N.J. 

Albert 

Brown.  Ohio 

Davis,  Ga. 

Anderson. 

Broyhlll.  N.C. 

Davis,  Wis. 

Calif. 

Broyimi.  Va. 

de  la  Garza 

Anderson,  m. 

Burke,  Fla. 

DeUenhark 

Anderson. 

Burke,  Mass. 

Dennay 

Tenn. 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Dent 

Andrews.  Ala. 

Burllson.  Mo. 

DerwlnsU 

Andrews, 

Burton,  Calif. 

Downing 

N.Dak. 

Burton,  Utah 

Dim  can 

Annunzlo 

Btish 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Arends 

Button 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Ashbrook 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Erlenbom 

Ashley 

CafTery 

Esch 

Ayres 

Camp 

KRhleman 

Beall,  Md. 

Carter 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Bell,  Calif. 

Cederberg 

Flndley 

Bennett 

Chamberlain 

Fish 

Berry 

Clark 

Plsher 

Betts 

Clausen, 

Flood 

Blester 

DonH. 

Flowers 

Bingham 

Clawson.  Del 

Flynt 

Blackburn 

Cohelan 

Foley 

Blanton 

Corner 

Ford.  Gerald  Et 

Blatnlk 

Collins 

Foreman 

Hoggs 

Colmer 

Fountain 

Boland 

Conable 

Frellnghuysen 

Boiling 

Corbett 

Frledel 

Bradem»a 

Coughlln 

Fulton,  Teno 

Brasco 

Crane 

Fuqua 

Bray 

Cunningham 

Garmatz 
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Olbbona 
Oonzales 
Ooodllng 
Ormy 

Oraen.  P». 
OrUBtbs 
Oubser 
Ouda 
HaU 

Hamilton 
Hanun6r- 
Schmidt 
Hanler 

HanMn.  WMb. 
Harsb* 
Hastings 
Hatbaway 
Hawkins 
Hays 

B«chler,  W.  Va. 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Hbgan 
Horton 
Howard 
HuU 
Hungate 
Hutchinson 
Ichord 

Johnson.  Cailf . 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jonas 
Jones.  Ala. 
Jones.  Tenn. 
Kastenmeler 
Kaaen 
Xattb 
King 

Klucsynskl 
Kuykandall 
Kyi 
Kyros 
Landgrebe 
Landrum 
Latta 
Leggett 
Uoyd 
Long.  Md. 
Lujim 
McClory 
McCloskey 
McClurs 
ICcCuUoch 
McDads 
McBwen 
McFUl 
McKneally 
Macdonald, 


Madden 

Mshon 

Marsh 

Martin 

Mathlas 

Matsunaga 

tfayne 


MeskUl 

Michel 

Mlkya 

Miller.  Calif. 

MUU 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

Mlnshall 


MacOregor 


Belcber 

Cleveland 

Cramer 

Delaney 

DeTlne 


Morgan 

Morton 

Mosher 

Moss 

Murphy,  ni. 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Obey 

O'Hars 

CKonskl 

Olsen 

O'Neal.  Oa. 

O-NelU.  Mass. 

Passman 

PeUy 

Perkins 

Pettu 

PUe 

Plmle 

Poff 

Pr«yer.  N.C. 

Pries,  m. 

Pnc«.  Tex. 

Puclnskl 

Purcell 

Qule 

Quillen 

Rallsback 

Randall 

Retd.  ni. 

Reld.  N.T. 

Relfel 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Rlegle 

Roberts 

Robtaon 

Rodlno 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Rot;ers,  Fla. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

NAT»— IS 

Donohue 
Gross 
L*ngen 
Miller.  Ohio 
Monagan 


Roth 

Roudebush 

Ruth 

Ryan 

St.  Onge 

Sandman 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Schwengel 

Scott 

SebeUus 

Sh  river 

Slkes 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Steed 

Stetger.  Ariz. 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Stuckey 

Sulllfan 

Symington 

Talcott 

Tsylor 

Teague.  Calif. 

Thompson.  Oa. 

ThMnpson.  N.J. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tleraan 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Vigorlto 

Wampler 

Welcker 

Whalen 

Whltehurst 

Whltten 

WidnaU 

Wiggins 

WUliams 

Wilson.  Bob 

Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Winn 
Wyatt 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Tates 
Tatron 
Toung 
Zablockl 
Zion 
Zwacb 


Poaga 

Smith,  Oallf. 
Smith.  N.T. 
Teague,  Tax. 
Wolff 


NOT  VOTIN&— 144 


Adair 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

AsplnaU 

Baring 

fiarreU 

Benil 

Btaggl 

Bow 

Brock 

Brooks 

Brown.  Calif. 

Brown.  Mich. 

Buchanan 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

OabeU 

Carey 

Oasey 

OeUer 

Cbappell 

Ohlaboim 

Clancy 

Clay 

Conte 

Oonyers 

Corman 

Cowger 

Culver 

Dawson 

Dennis 

Dickinson 

Dlcsa 

DlngaU 

Dom 

Dowdy 

Dulakl 


Dwyer 

Eckhardt 

Bdmondson 

Edwards,  Ia. 

EUberg 

Evans.  Colo. 

FUlon 

Parbstein 

PasceU 

PelKhan 

Pord. 

WUllamD. 
Praser 
Prey 

Pulton,  Pa. 
Oallflanakls 
Oallagber 
Oaydos 
Oettys 
Olalmo 
OUbert 
Oold  water 
Oreen.  Oreg. 
Orlflln 
Orover 
Hagan 
Haley 
Halpem 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Harrington 

Harvey 

Hubert 

Heckler,  ] 

Helstoskl 

Holllleld 


Hosmer 

Hunt 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Jones,  If  .C. 

Karth 

Kee 

Klrwan 

Kleppe 

Koch 

Lennon 

Ixmg,  La. 

Lowenstein 

Lukens 

McCarthy 

McDonald. 

Mich. 
McMillan 
Mallllard 
Mann 
Melcher 


MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moorttsad 

Morse 

Murphy,  N.T. 

Nelsen 

NlchoU 

NU 

Ottlnger 

Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

PhUbla 

Pickle 


PodeU 

Pollock 

PoweU 

Pryor.  Ark. 

Rarlck 

Rees 

Rivers 

Roe 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roybal 

Ruppe 


St  Germain 

Sstterfleld 

Scheuer 

Scbneebell 

Shipley 

Snyder 

Stanton 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stubblefleld 

Taft 

Tunney 

UdaU 


Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

Watklns 

Watson 

Watts 

WhaUey 

White 

Wold 

Wright 

Wydler 


So  (two-thirds  having  voted  In  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Oorman  with  Mr.  Wydler. 
Mr.  Orlffln  with  Mr.  Watson. 
Mr.  Klrwan  with  Mr.  Watklns. 
Mr.  Tunney  with  Mr.  Whalley. 
Mr.  Waggonner  with  Mr.  Wold. 
Mr.  Watts  with  Mr.  Karth. 
Mr.    Jones   of   North    Carolina    with   Mr. 
HeUtoekl. 
Mr.  Jarman  with  Mr.  Udall. 
Mr.   Brown  of  California  with   Mr.  Clay. 
Mr.  Hagan  with  Mr.  Harrington. 
Mr.  Podell  with  Mr.  Nix. 
Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  with  Mr.  Haley. 
Mr.  McCarthy  with  Mr.  Eckhardt. 
Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Riven. 
Mr.  Lowensteln  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 
Mr.  Rostenkowskl  with  iix.  Rarlck. 
Mr.  Oallflanakls  with  Mrs.  Ore«n  of  Ore- 


gon. 

Mr.  Pickle  with  Mr.  Murphy  of  New  Tork. 

Mr.  MoUohan  with  Mr.  Waldle. 

Mr^  Ottlnger  with  Mr.  PoweU. 

Mr.  Casey  with  Mr.  munan. 

Mr.  Baring  with  Mr.  Jacobs. 

Mr.  Roe  with  Mrs.  ChUholm. 

Mr.  WlUlam  D.  Pord  with  Mr.  Dawson. 

Mr.  Roybal  with  Mr.  Scheuer. 

Mr.  Satterfleld  with  Mr.  Shipley. 

Mr.  St  Germain  with  Mr.  Pryor  of  Arkan- 
sas. 

Mr.  Praser  with  Mr.  Oonyers. 

Mr.  Rees  with  Mr  Stubblefleld. 

Mr.  Oaydos  with  Mr.  St  Germain. 

Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  BevlU. 

Mr.  Dowdy  with  B4r.  Dulskl. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado  with  Mr  Kee. 

Mr.  McMlUan  with  Mr  Mann. 

Mr.  Montgomery  with  Mr.  Melcher. 

Mr.  Nichols  with  Mr.  Rosenthal. 

Mr.  H«bert  with  Mr.  Adair. 

Mr.  Addabbo  with  Mr.  Harvey. 

Mr.  GUbert  with  Mr.  BCalUlanl. 

B^.  Phllbln  with  Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  Psrbsteln  with  tax.  MUler  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Fallon  with  B(r.  Bow. 

Mr.  OlaUno  with  Mr.  Stanton. 

Mr.  Carey  with  Mr.  Halpem. 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Grover. 

Mr.  Brooks  with  Mr.  Cowger. 

Mr.  CabeU  with  Vi.  Ooldwater. 

Mr.  Oettys  with  Mr.  Snyder. 

Mr.  Moorbead  with  Mr.  Fulton  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  DtngeU  with  Mr.  Oonte. 

Mr.  Patman  with  Mr.  Belcher. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Dennis. 

Mr.  Kdwards  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Taft. 

Mr.  AsplnaU  with  Mr.  Brown  of  mrhtg^n 

Mr.  Patten  wth  Mrs.  Dwyer. 

BIr.  EUberg  with  Mr  SchneebeU. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Hunt. 

Mr.  Blaggl  with  Mr.  Mlze. 

Mr.  Lennon  with  Mr.  Brock. 

Mr.  Ixrng  of  Loxilslana  with  MT.  Dlokln- 


Mr.  White  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 
Mr.  Van  Deerlln  with  Mr.  Hoamcr. 
Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Kleppe. 
Mr.  Hollfleld  with  Mr.  Morse. 
Mr.  ChappeU  with  Mr.  Buchanan. 
Mr.  Culver  with  Mr.  Lukens. 


Mr.  Dorn  with  Mr.  Frey. 
Bdr.  Edmondson  with  Mr.  Byrnes  of  Wis- 
consin. 
Mr.  Fascell  with  Mr.  Stelger  of  Wisconsin. 
Mr.  Felghan  with  Mr.  Clancy. 
Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mr.  Pollock. 
Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Nelsen. 

Messrs.  TEAGUE  of  Texas  and  LAN- 
OEN  changed  their  vote  from  "yea"  to 
"nay." 

Mr.  MAHON  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


EAST    OREENACRES    UNIT,    RATH- 
DRUM  PRAIRIE  PROJECT,  IDAHO 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  to  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  bill  (H.R.  9854)  to  author- 
ize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  con- 
struct, operate,  and  maintain  the  East 
Oreenacres  unit.  Rathdrum  Prairie  proj- 
ect, Idaho,  and  for  other  purposes,  as 
amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H  Jl.  0854 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  providing  Irrigation  water 
supplies,  providing  municipal  and  Industrial 
water,  the  conservation  and  enhancement  of 
fish  and  wUdllfe  resources,  and  the  enhance- 
ment of  recreation  opportunities,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  acting  pursuant  to  the 
Federal  reclamation  laws  (Act  of  June  17, 
IBOa:  33  SUt.  388.  and  Acts  amendatory 
thereof  or  supplementary  thereto),  is  au- 
thorized to  construct,  operate,  and  maintain 
the  East  Oreenacres  unit,  Rathdrum  Prairie 
project.  Idaho.  The  principal  works  of  the 
unit  shall  consist  of  wells,  regulating  reser- 
voirs, the  necessary  water  distribution  sys- 
teoos,  and  related  works. 

Sec.  a.  (a)  Irrigation  repayment  contracts 
shall  provide  for  repayment  of  the  Irrigation 
construction  costs  assigned  to  the  irrigators 
for  repayment  over  a  period  of  not  more 
than  fifty  years,  exclusive  of  any  develop- 
ment period  authorized  by  law.  Construction 
costs  aUocated  to  Irrigation  beyond  the  abil- 
ity of  Irrigators  to  repay  shall  be  charged  to 
and  returned  to  the  reclamation  fund  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  section  2  of 
the  Act  of  June  14,  1966  (80  Stat.  200),  as 
amended  by  section  6  of  the  Act  of  Septem- 
ber 7.  1966  (SO  SUt.  707),  and  from  surplus 
municipal  and  Industrial  water  revenues  as 
provided  by  subsection  2(b)  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Municipal  and  Industrial  repayment 
contracts  shall  provide  for  repayment  of  the 
construction  costs  aUocated  to  municipal 
and  Industrial  water  supply,  with  Interest, 
by  the  municipal  and  Industrial  water  \isen 
over  a  period  of  not  more  than  fifty  years 
from  the  date  that  water  Is  first  delivered  for 
that  purpose,  pursuant  to  contracts  with 
municipal  corporations,  organizations,  or 
other  entitles  as  defined  in  section  2(g)  of 
the  Reclamation  Project  Act  of  1939  (63  Stat. 
1187):  Provided,  That  contracts  for  munic- 
ipal and  Industrial  water  service  shaU  pro- 
vide that  annual  payments  shaU  continue  at 
the  same  rates  as  long  as  the  IrrlgaUon  re- 
payment contracte  are  In  effect:  Provided 
further.  That  revenues  In  excess  of  those  re- 
quired to  repay  the  aUocated  municipal  and 
Industrial  water  supply  costs  with  Interest 
and  the  portion  of  the  annual  operation, 
maintenance,  and  replaoemmt  costs  aUooated 
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to   municipal   and   Industrial  water  supply  come  before  the  House  that  Is  obliged'    Irrigation   — -—  •4,498,(X)0 

ShaU  be  returned  to  the  reclamation  fund  xa  withstand  that  criterion.  Municipal  and  Industrial  water 

and  credited  toward  the  repayment  of  the         ^,1^      «     j.    or«>pn»rn>s   unit   is   not   a         (domestic)   -—        l*]'^ 

construcuon    costs    aUocated    to    Irrigation  ,    ^"«       ,     *   t^    f^  i»^tvf«™«n  Fish  and  wUdUfe  enhancement..        801,000 

whTch  a^e  beyondihe  abUlty  of  the  Irrigators  large  project.  In  fact  It  Is  a  rather  smaU     Recreation  28.000 

to  repay.  Such  contracts  may  be  entered  Into  one  when  measured  in  dollars  and  cents  — 

with  a  qualified  entity  or  entitles  pursuant  to  and  in  terms  of  the  acres  of  land  that  Total 4. 968, 000 

the  provision  of  this  Act  without  regard  to  It  will  serve.  It  Is.  however,  large  in  Its  Reimbursement  of  the  foregoing  is  re- 

the  last  sentence  of  subsection  9(c)  of  the  capability  to  bring  a  better  and  more  01^^^??^  9854  S  (Si7Sy  WiS 

Reclamation  Project  Act  of  1939.  supra,  and  gecure  economic  livelihood  to  the  peo-  ?„^STnH  JSiS;    ScrSi^P^uL  ^bSi 

shall  be  executed  before  the  oommencement       .      ,  ^j^-  immediate  and  adiacent  areas  ^^^  *°^  poUcy.  Irrigation  revenues  wUl 

Of  construction  of  the  unit.  S  K«)te^ia?aZtv  iTho  ThS^area ^  ^  returned  from  revenues  derived  from 

(c)  The  interest  rate  used  for  purposes  of  „  JSX^uS.S  bv  SoDle^S^  Irrigation  water  users,  domestic  water 
computing  interest  during  construction  and.  PEp^""^  ^^!^l^v.J^F^^tl^^^„^  users  and  the  net  proceeds  from  the 
where  appropriate.  Interest  on  the  unpaid  effort  to  stay  on  the  land  and  extract  a  ^^  operations  of  the  Federal  Colum- 
baianoe  of  the  reimbursable  obligations  as-  Uvelihood  from  it.  They  are,  for  the  most  ^j  ^  system.  The  irrigators 
sumed  by  non-Federal  entitles  shall  be  deter-  part,  trying  to  farm  land  with  Uttle  or  "\»  .  -hareed  in  accordance  with  their 
mined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  as  no  irrigation  water  and  to  take  from  it  '^.P*  *;™f?  ^^^!i!l?^Srv  Mti- 
of  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  In  which  ^  feed  base  sufficient  to  support;  a  dairy  ^^  «?ti^^r  t-S^  v^^AfLr  de- 
construction  u  Initiated,  on  the  basis  of  the  ,nrt,,-trv  With  th«>  Ea-st  Oreenacres  ™*ted  at  $13  per  acre  per  year.  AftCT  de- 
computed  average  Interest  rate  payable  by  ^^^v  ^  be  able  totucS^tathS  '^^^  operation,  maintenance,  and  re- 
the  Treasury  upon  Its  outstanding  market-  "^  „/L^«^  /iv  fl»?,^^^„«,vrnT^  placement  expenses,  the  revenues  wlU 
able  public  obligations  which  are  neither  due  ^™  o'^l*™^,^,^^^^  ^'^l^^P*^^  repay  about  $792,000  of  ttie  original  Con- 
nor callable  for  redemption  for  fifteen  years  betterment  and  to  the  strengthening  of  g^ruction  cost  during  a  term  of  50  years 
from  date  of  issue.             ,,     ,     ,    ,„„  ""!,  ^^!^^  ."^"'Jl.,     „            ,    ,  following  the  termination  of  a  develop- 

Sec.  3.  The  provision   of  lands,  facilities.          Basically  this  is  an  Irrigation  project.  _._<.  r^^  olinw*>d  hv  law 

and  project  modifications  which  furnish  out-  although  It  has  multiple  purpose  features  Bome^  water^rs  will  nav  an  an- 

door  recreation  and  flsh  and  wUdllfe  benefits  ^Q^thy  of  note.  Its  most  unique  aspect  ni£^  flf ?  ratTJSr^o?  ^t%  Re^- 

In  connection  with  the  East  Oreenacres  units  .     A.crM„„^  iv,«f  if  nHii  Hovair.r>  a  matar  '^uai  nat  rate  cnaxge  01  aoout  f%£.  weye 

ShaU  be  in  accordance  with  the  Federal  Water  ^  ^^  '^^  ^hat  ^J^  .^.  ^evelop  a  water  ^^^^  j^^^  ^^Is  SOUrce  will  amortize  the 

Project  Recreation  Act  (79  Stat.  213).  supply  from  groundwater  and  distribute  municipal  water  costs  at  the  required 

Sec.  4.  Power  and  energy  required  for  irri-  it  for  irrigation  and  domesUcuse  through  ^ate  of  interest  and  produce  surplus  reve- 

gatlon  water  pumping  for  the  East  Green-  a  completely  closed  system.  The  physical  ^^^  j^  ^^  estimated  amount  of  $73,000 

acres  unit  shall  be  made  avaUabie  by  the  plan  will  involve  drilling  and  equipping  rtnrinir  Uie  repayment  period  This  sur- 

Secretary  from  the  Federal  Columbia  River  approximately  12  wells.  These  wells  will  olusls  reouired  bv  the  terms  of  B.IL 

power  system  sA  charges  determined  by  him.  be  grouped  in  clusters  of  tiiree  or  four.  ^J^    «  SS^ded    to  te  ^^  to  rSay 

SK.  6.  For  a  period  0*  t^  years  from  the  gach  group  of  wells  will  deUver  water  to  f^fkttSn^lte    ThT rS  ^fthTlSS^ 

date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  no  water  from           pipvat/^  iti^\  tank  for  distribution  to  irrigation  »sts    ine  rest  01  tne  imga 

the  project  authorized  by  this  Act  shall  be  ^^fif^^TTo^V^  S^  c„^>f«™^^B^  ^°^  *»S*S  wlU  be  met  from  power  reve- 

deuvered  to  any  water  user  for  the  produc-  »  ^^°^^?^  ^^^^ ^°^  such  separate  sys-  ^^gg^  ^^  availability  Of  which  is  assured 

tion  on  newly  Irrigated  lands  of  any  b«»lo  tems  will  comprise  the  total  project.  Do-  j^y    up.to-date    studies    made    by    the 

agricultural  commodity,  as  defined  In  the  mestic  water  will  be  served  through  the  Bonneville  Power  Administration. 

Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  or  any  amendment  same  lines  with  Irrigation  water.  During  pjgjj  j^jyj   ^(rjidufe  enhanconent  and 

thereof,  if  the  total  supply  of  such  oommod-  the  non-lrrigation  season  when  domestic  -«^-~.mo„    eos*    aharinff    on    the    East 

ity  for  the  markeUng  year  In  which  the  bulk  ^^ter  represents  Uie  only  demand,  pres-  ^SSSSs  ^  be  taL»rd^M  wlS 

of  the  crop  would  normally  be  marketed  Is  In               will  ho  nroviripd  hv  a  small  auxillarv  weenacres  wiu  °e^*^.  »^^^™*",*^*''"; 

excess  of  ttie  normal  supply  as  defined  In  sec-  *^^  ^  °^  ^    ,  *^  ,            Jri^T^f  the  requirements  of  the  Federal  Water 

tion  301(b)  (10)  Of  the  Agricultural  Adjust-  PU™P  ^  ^ach  Of  the  fouT  sub-systCTM.  project  Recreation  Act.  This  wlU  require 

ment  Act  of  1938.  as  amended,  unless  the  Sec-        The  project  Will  cost  an  estimated  $4,-  ^hat  prior  to  the  Start  of  construction, 

retary  of  Agriculture  calls  for  an  increase  In  965.000  at  price  levels  prevailing  in  Janu-  Kbotenal  Coimty,  Idaho,  must  agree  to 

production  of  suoh  commodity  In  the  Inter-  ary  1969.  It  will  serve  the  total  water  re-  operate  and  maintain  the  project  recrea- 

est  Of  national  security.            ^  _    ^        ^  qulrement  for  5.230  acres  of  land,  and  in  ^jon  facilities  and  repay  $16,700  of  the 

^^H  »I!?'!l^n^!Jt^Lo'i^'^  ^ta  so  doing  will  supplant  Uie  present  inade-  allocated  costs  with  Interest  as  specified 

he^r^^on^^^f^  t^e  iSjStl^S  «"»*«  ^^^   ^^   •^ff°/*»«<>   *°   i'"0  in  the  bill.  Remaining  recreation  and  fish 

n^S^S^  SiS^t^e  s^TwTes^  acres.  The  existing  supply  comes  from  ^nd  wildlife  costs  will  be  nonreimburs- 

000  (January  1969  prices),  plus  or  minus  Twin    Lakes    through    natural    stream  ^ble. 

such  amounts.  If  any,  as  may  be  required  by  channels  and  poorly  maintained  open  jjj.  Speaker.  tb»  Subcommittee  oa  Ir- 

reason  of  changes  In  the  cost  of  construction  ditcbes.  The  lakes.  If  operated  through  rigation   and   Reclamation  has  looked 

work  of  the  types  Involved  therein  as  shown  their  full  drawdown  range  are  f requentiy  into  the  East  Oreenacres  unit.  Last  Octo- 

by  engineering  cost  indexes^There  are  also  unable  to  supply  sufficient  water  for  the  ber.  the  subcommittee  made  a  field  In- 

^^.T^^^t'J^'^t^tA^^Zr.  SlS^^tiffSSLto^'^bive'Se^re  S^tSS  and  conducted  a  field  h«^. 

tenanoe  ^said  unit  months,   the   irrigators   have   been  re-  ^he  members  were  able  to  see  aU  facets 

■  stricted  by  order  of  the  Idaho  Supreme  of  the  program  at  first-hand.  Of  par- 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec-  Court  from  operating  the  lakes  through  tlcular  interest  was  an  adjacoit  project 
ond  demanded?  a  greater  range  than  4  feet.  This  further  based  on  the  same  design  that  is  work- 
Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand,  curtails  the  water  available  for  Irriga-  ]j^  faultlessly.  No  opposition  appeared  at 

a' second.        tion  and  Increases  annual  shortages.  either  the  field  hearings  or  at  the  formal 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without  The  action  to  limit  operation  of  the  hearings  conducted  in  Washington 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as  lakes  was  brought  by  riparian  owners  earlier  this  spring, 
ordered.  around  the  lakes  who  wish  to  stabilize  This  project  meets  the  tests  now  be- 
There  was  no  objection.  the  lake  levels  for  recreation  and  fish  and  ing  imposed,  in  that  it  shows  a  favorable 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr.  and  wildlife  values.  When  the  well  system  benefit-cost  ratio  at  the  discount  rate  of 
Speaker.  I  yield  myself  suoh  time  as  I  Is  installed,  the  irrigation  interest  will  4%  percent.  It  meets  the  tests  of  en- 
may  consume.  cede  their  water  rights  in  Twin  Lakes  to  ghieerlng  and  financial  feasibility,  but 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  HJR.  Kootenai  County  and  abandon  diver-  more  importantly,  it  will  do  a  great  deal 
9854  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  slons  for  Irrigation.  This  will  stabilize  the  of  good  for  some  richly  deserving  dt- 
Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and  main-  lake  levels  during  the  prime  recreation  izens.  If  the  United  States  Is  to  continue 
tain  the  East  Oreenacres  unit  in  Idaho,  season  and  produce  significant  public  to  participate  in  the  development  of  Its 
This  is  a  carefully  evaluated,  imagi-  Ash  and  wildlife  benefits.  Public  access  land  and  water  resources,  and  I  submit 
natively  designed  project  that  is  «ni-  will  be  provided  and  facilities  for  public  that  we  must,  this  is  the  kind  of  program 
nenUy  feasible  and  badly  needed  In  the  use  will  be  Installed.  that  everyone  can  endorse, 
local  area.  It  meets  the  severe  tests  of  The  cost  of  the  project,  when  allocated  por  this  reason.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  vn- 
Justification  imposed  by  the  prevailing  by  the  conventional  procedures  In  ac-  reservedly  support  HJl.  9854  and  urge 
discount  rate  of  478  percent  and  is  the  cordance  with  the  benefits  to  the  several  the  House  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
first    Federal    reclamation    project    to  purposes  are  as  follows:  It  this  af tonoon. 
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Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
legislation.  HJl.  9854,  as  amended  by 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and  main- 
tain the  East  Oreenacres  unit,  of  the 
Rathdrum  Prairie  project,  in  the  State 
of  Idaho. 

The  proposed  East  Greenacres  unit  Is 
a  multiple-purpose  water  resource  de- 
velopment project  providing  irrigation 
and  municipal  and  industrial  water  sup- 
plies, outdoor  recreation  opportunities 
and  the  enhancement  of  fish  and  wildlife 
resources.  Development  of  the  East 
Oreenacres  unit  involves  the  construc- 
tion of  a  water  supply  system  based  upon 
ground  water  pumping  from  an  abundant 
ground  water  aquifer  through  a  closed- 
pipe  pressure  distribution  system.  Such  a 
system  will  provide  irrigation  water  to 
5,270  acres  of  land  and  municipal  and 
Industrial  water. 

The  estimated  constructlOQ  costs  of 
the  East  Oreenacres  unit  Is  $4,965,000. 
Project  costs  are  allocated  among  the 
reimbursable  and  nonreimbursable  proj- 
ect purposes.  The  economic  analysis  of 
the  benefits  to  costs  of  the  East  Green- 
acres  unit  indicates  that  over  a  100-year 
period  of  analysis  and  using  the  current 
Interest  rate  of  474  percent,  the  direct 
benefits  will  exceed  the  costs  in  the  ratio 
of  1.05  to  1. 

This  legislation  is  similar  to  legislation 
Just  passed  authorizing  the  Merlin  di- 
vision by  extending  the  original  and 
fundamental  purposes  of  the  Federal 
reclamation  laws.  Here  again,  the  Justi- 
flcation  for  the  legislation  Is  the  need  to 
enhance  and  stabilize  the  economy  of 
Kootenai  County.  Idaho,  by  providing 
an  alternative  water  supply. 

At  the  present  time  1.770  acres  of  the 
unit  are  being  irrigated  by  a  surface 
water  system  from  storage  In  Twin  Lakes. 
Drawdowns  in  operation  of  the  lake  for 
water  supplies  has  prompted  contro- 
versy and  litigation.  Judicial  decision  has 
curtailed  the  operation  of  the  lake  for 
water  supplies  and  results  In  the  need 
for  the  construction  of  an  alternative 
system. 

The  general  reclamation  law  Is  also 
being  extended  by  this  legislation  to  pro- 
vide that  the  use  of  surplus  revenues 
from  the  sale  of  municipal  and  industrial 
water  shall  be  made  available  to  assist  In 
the  repayment  of  reimbursement  irriga- 
tlcHi  costs  which  Is  beyond  the  ability  of 
the  irrigators  to  pay. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  notice  that  this  leg- 
islation also  demonstrates  the  need  for  a 
general  review  and  reevaluatlon  of  the 
Federal  reclamation  laws.  I  urge  that  the 
rules  be  suspended  and  Hit.  9854,  as 
amended,  be  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Question  Is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  California  that  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
Mil  H.R.  9854,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  In  favor  thereof), 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  as 
amoided.  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


ADDITIONAL  FINANCIAL  ASSIST- 
ANCE FOR  ICE  AGE  NATIONAL 
SCIENTIFIC  RESERVE,  WISCONSIN 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (H.R. 
4172)  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  provide  additional  financial 
assistance  for  development  and  opera- 
tion costs  of  the  Ice  Age  National  Sci- 
entific Reserve  in  the  State  of  Wiscon- 
sin, and  for  other  purposes,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

HJl.  4172 

Be  it  eiuKteA  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Tixat  the  Act 
ot  October  13.  1»«4  (78  Stat.  1067)  Is 
amended  as  follows: 

( 1 )  Section  3  Is  repealed. 

(2)  Section  4  Is  amended  by  deleting 
everything  after  the  word  "nonprofit"  and 
Inserting  the  word  "corporation.". 

(3)  Section  6  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Sbc.  6.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  provide  technical  assistance  to  the  State 
of  Wisconsin  for  planning  and  development 
of  the  reserve  In  accordance  with  the  com- 
prehensive plan. 

"(b)  In  addition  to  grants  made  pursuant 
to  the  Utnd  and  Water  Coeervatlon  Pund  Act 
of  1965  (78  Stat.  897;  16  U.S.C.  4601-8).  the 
Secretary  Is  authorized  to  make  grants  of  not 
to  exceed  25  i>er  centum  of  the  actual  cost  of 
each  development  project  within  the  reserve 
In  accordance  with  the  comprehensive  plan: 
Provided,  That  the  maximum  amount  of  such 
grants  for  all  projects  shall  not  exceed  #435,- 
000. 

"(c)  The  Secretary,  pursuant  to  an  agree- 
ment with  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  may  pay 
up  to  60  per  centum  of  the  annual  costs  of 
management,  protection,  maintenance,  and 
rehabilitation  of  the  reserve. 

"(d)  Whenever  the  Secretary  determines 
that  appropriate  management  and  protec- 
tion set  down  In  the  comprehensive  plan 
are  not  being  afforded  the  nationally  signif- 
icant valuea  within  the  reserve  or  that  funds 
are  not  being  provided  on  the  prescribed 
matchmg  basis  by  the  SUte  of  Wisconsin 
or  other  non-Federal  sources,  he  may  ter- 
minate contributions  under  this  Act." 

(4)  Section  6  U  repealed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self 10  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  has  carefully  con- 
sidered H.R.  4172,  a  bill  involving  the  Ice 
Age  National  Scientific  Reserve. 

As  most  Members  of  the  House  will  re- 
call, legislation  dealing  with  this  na- 
tionally significant  scientific  area  was 
first  considered  during  the  88  th  Con- 
gress. At  that  time  we  recognized  the 
importance  of  the  events  which  oc- 
curred in  Wisconsin  about  10.000  years 
ago.  Congress  determined  in  this  1964 
Ice  Age  Act  that  the  area  has  national 
significance  and  that  the  Government 
should  assist  the  State  of  Wisconsin  in 
planning  and  funding  the  proposed  Na- 
tional Scientific  Reserve.  At  that  time 
Congress  authorized  $750,000  to  aid  the 
State  of  Wisconsin  In  acquiring  the  land 


and  directed  the  Secretary  of  Interior 
to  help  establish  a  comprehensive  plan. 

Because  of  the  enactment  of  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act,  the 
$750,000  which  we  authorized  has  never 
been  appropriated.  The  only  funds  ex- 
pended pursuant  to  Public  Law  88-655 
were  those  needed  to  formulate  the  com- 
prehensive plan  for  the  protection,  pres- 
ervation, and  interpretation  of  the  areas 
recognized.  This  expenditure  amounted 
to  $50,000. 

The  comprehensive  plan  was  presented 
to  Congress  In  1968.  and  HR.  4172  is 
founded  on  the  basis  of  that  plan  and  > 
the  recommendations  submitted  to  Con- 
gress by  the  Secretary  of  Interior  and  the 
Governor  of  Wisconsin. 

The  bill  before  us  today  authorizes  the 
Secretary  to  provide  technical  assistance 
to  the  State  of  Wisconsin  to  aid  in  the 
planning  and  developing  of  the  reserve. 
In  addition,  because  of  the  national  sig- 
nificance of  the  area,  it  authorizes  grants 
to  be  made  to  help  In  the  development  of 
the  reserve  for  public  use. 

Under  existing  law,  50  percent  of  the 
development  cost  could  be  financed  from 
Wisconsin's  share  of  the  land  and  water 
conservation  fund — that  is.  if  the  State 
saw  fit  to  use  its  share  of  these  funds  for 
that  purpose.  Under  the  terms  of  this  bill, 
direct  appropriations  could  be  made  to 
the  Department  to  finance  half  of  the 
remaining  50  percent  of  development 
costs.  This  supplementary  assistance  is 
limited  to  no  more  than  a  total  of  $425.- 
000  for  the  entire  reserve.  The  bill  also 
provides  for  50-50  cost-sharing  of  the 
annual  operation  and  maintenance  costs 
of  the  reserve. 

The  committee  amendment  clarifies 
the  terms  of  the  bill.  It  repeals  provisions 
of  the  original  act  which  are  uimecessary 
and  brings  the  legislation  Into  line  with 
the  comprehensive  plan  and  recommen- 
dations approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  the  Governor  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  terms  of  H.R.  4172  are 
somewhat  unusual,  but  the  situation  con- 
fronting the  Congress  is  almost  unique. 
Here,  we  have  a  resource  of  national  im- 
portance. Normally,  we  would  be  moved 
to  assume  a  national  responsibility  for 
its  protection  and  development,  but  the 
State  had  already  made  a  substantial  ef- 
fort to  make  it  available  to  the  public. 
The  State  was  willing  to  allow  It  to  be  re- 
designated as  a  national  area,  to  provide 
the  necessary  administrative  personnel 
to  assure  its  preservation,  and  to  assume 
the  necessary  acquisition  responsibilities 
using  its  own  fund  and  funds  It  is  entitled 
to  under  the  land  and  water  conservation 
fund.  The  national  objective,  conse- 
quently, can  be  achieved  with  a  relatively 
modest  Investment. 

Altogether,  the  direct  Federal  invest- 
ment In  the  reserve  is  limited  to  $425,- 
000 — excluding  the  $50,000  already  ex- 
pended on  the  comprehensive  plan,  plus 
the  annual  Installments  for  operation 
and  maintenance — an  amount  estimated 
to  be  approximately  $80,000  yearly. 

The  President's  emphasis  on  encour- 
aging the  States  to  assume  a  larger  role 
in  protecting  the  environment  and  his 
commitment  to  expand  the  Nation's  in- 
ventory of  outdoor  areas  argue  per- 
suasively for  the  enactment  of  this  legis- 
lation. 
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It  was  determined  by  Congress  in  1964 
that  the  United  States  would  Join  hands 
with  the  State  of  Wisconsin  in  estab- 
lishing this  national  scientific  reserve. 
Personally.  I  believe  that  it  is  wise  to  en- 
courage teamwork  between  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  States  In  acquiring 
and  developing  recreation  areas  and 
scientific  areas  of  this  type,  and  It  does 
not  matter  so  much  which  unit  of  gov- 
ernment holds  title  to  the  land  so  long  as 
It  Is  properly  developed  and  operated  for 
the  benefit  of  all  the  people. 

Some  of  our  finest  nationed  parks  and 
other  outdoor  areas  have  been  made  pos- 
sible by  cooperation  between  the  States 
and  Federal  Government.  For  instance, 
40  years  ago  the  States  of  North  Caro- 
lina and  Tennessee,  aided  by  private 
gifts,  acquired  the  land  for  the  Smoky 
Mountains  National  Park  and  donated  it 
to  the  Government  to  develop  and  oper- 
ate, making  possible  the  Nation's  most 
visited  national  park.  Some  20  years  ago 
my  home  State  of  North  Carolina  ac- 
quired the  Hatteras  Seashore  Area  tind 
donated  It  to  the  Government  to  develop 
and  operate,  making  possible  the  Nation's 
first  national  seashore  area.  This  type  of 
teamwork  is  very  beneficial. 

Ebccept  for  the  Interest  shown  by  the 
State  of  Wisconsin  and  actions  taken  by 
the  State,  the  Federal  Government  would 
be  paying  the  entire  bill  for  this  national 
scientific  reserve  and  most  of  us  would 
be  voting  for  it.  If  we  treat  the  State's 
share  of  the  land  and  water  conservation 
fimd  as  State  money — and  It  Is  money 
that  the  State  can  use  for  any  approved 
outdoor  recreation  project — then  the 
State  of  Wisconsin  will  have  paid  all  of 
the  land  acquisition  costs  on  this  project 
and  will  pay  three-fourths  of  the  devel- 
opment costs  and  will  pay  one-hsdf  of  the 
operating  costs.  Under  this  kind  of  part- 
nership we  get  more  results  for  each  Fed- 
eral dollar  spent. 

HH.  4172  as  amended  is  a  reasonable 
program  which  I  am  pleased  to  recom- 
mend to  my  colleagues  and  urge  its  ap- 
proval by  the  House. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's yielding.  I  partlculariy  appreciate 
the  detailed  explanation  he  has  made 
about  the  legislative  background  of  his 
proposal. 

I  want  to  say  that  the  reason  that  this 
particular  bill.  HJl.  4172,  was  not  con- 
sidered emd  perhaps  passed  under  the 
unanimous  consent  request  on  the  Con- 
sent Calendar  is  because  of  a  statement  In 
the  original  legislation  itself,  which  to 
me  at  least  indicated  that  we  would  not 
be  back  to  the  Federal  Treasury  for  addi- 
tional funds  in  develc^ing  this  Ice  Age 
Park.  I  agree  with  preserving  these  relics, 
and  I  agree  with  much  the  gentleman  has 
said  about  the  need  of  our  national  park 
system.  But  Then  it  was  plainly  stated  in 
the  act  itself  that  funds  therein — and  I 
presume  this  is  applicable — ^whether  they 
c&me  from  the  land  and  water  conserva- 
tion use  fund  or  whether  they  came  tnm. 
the  original  $750,000  appropriation — 
could  be  used  for  acquiring  land  but  could 
not  be  used  for  promotion,  upkeep,  opera- 


tion, or  maintenance  funds  or  other 
things,  then  it  is  seemingly  strange  that 
we  come  back  here  fmd  ask  for  additional 
funds  for  development. 

Furthermore,  on  the  day  that  legisla- 
tion was  considered  a  question  was  ask- 
ed, Will  these  Federal  funds  be  used  for 
land  acquisition?  and  the  answer,  In 
the  Congressional  Recoro.  volimie  110, 
part  17,  page  22634,  was — 

Our  committee  has  been  assured  that  the 
sum  in  this  bill  will  be  all  that  is  required  by 
the  Federal  Ooveimment  for  land  acquisi- 
tion— 

And  so  forth. 

Therefore,  I  think  it  is  right  and  prop- 
er that  we  debate  this  bill,  even  under 
the  limited  rules  of  the  suspension  of  the 
rules  where  it  cannot  be  amended. 

I  appreciate  Uie  gentleman  yielding, 
and  I  appreciate  any  comment  he  would 
care  to  make  on  these  observations. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's comments.  He  is  entirely  correct. 
The  original  bill  did  authorize  $750,000 
for  acquisition — not  for  development,  but 
for  acquisition.  It  authorized  $50,000  for 
study  and  development  of  this  compre- 
hensive plan. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  on  that  point,  did  not  the 
original  act  go  further  and  say  those 
fimds  would  not  be  used  for  develcH)- 
ment? 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Let  me  read  the  lan- 
guage: 

Sec.  4.  The  comprehensive  plan  presented 
by  the  Secretary  to  the  President  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  may  Include  such  recom- 
mendations. If  any,  as  he  and  the  Oovemor 
of  the  State  of  Wlaconsln  may  wish  to  make 
with  respect  to  Federal  EUid  State  participa- 
tion In  the  financing  of  appropriate  Interpre- 
tive and  other  public  facllltlee  and  services 
within  the  reserve.  Include  facilities  and  serv- 
ices to  be  furnished  by  such  private  organiza- 
tions as  the  Ice  Age  Park  and  Trail  Founda- 
tion, a  nonprofit  corporation,  but  no  ocxn- 
mltment  with  reqMCt  thereto  shall  be  made 
by  the  Secretary  and  no  Federal  appropria- 
tions shall  be  available  for  this  purpose. 

In  explaining  that  language — and  the 
gentleman  called  this  to  my  attention  a 
little  while  ago,  and  I  appreciate  that — I 
did  look  over  the  Record,  and  I  found 
that  on  August  3,  1964.  when  the  ice  age 
bill  was  considered,  there  appeared  In 
the  Congressional  Record,  volume  110, 
part  13,  page  17805.  the  following  state- 
ment maide  on  the  House  fioor  by  Chair- 
man AspiiuUl: 

HJt.  1096  in  no  way  commits  the  United 
States  to  any  share  of  the  upkeep  of  the  Ice 
Age  National  Scientific  Reserve.  Perhaps 
thov  will  eventually  be  some  arrangement 
for  this,  but  for  the  present,  there  Is  no 
commitment  and  It  will  take  an  act  of  Con- 
grees  If  there  Is  to  be  one.  Section  4  of  the 
bill  expressly  contemplates  a  study  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Oovemor 
of  Wisconsin  of  this  matter  and  for  a  re- 
port  back  to  Congress  on  It. 

Mr.  HALL.  Ttiere  is  not  the  slightest 
doubt,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield,  but 
what  the  Congress  can  and  often  does  do 
anjrt^iing,  smd  of  course  they  would  have 
to  come  back  and  report  to  us,  as  the 
gentleman  knows,  on  any  of  these  proj- 
ects regardless  of  whether  we  write  in 
the  original  bill  that  we  wlU  not  come 


back  to  the  taxpayers  for  additional  sup- 
port in  the  long  run. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Of  course,  if  It  is  a  Fed- 
eral project,  we  have  responsibility  for 
developing  and  a  continuing  responsi- 
bility for  operation.  This  has  been  done 
in  a  two-step  deal.  First,  we  authorized 
money  for  acquisition,  which  did  not 
have  to  be  spent,  because  the  land  and 
water  conservation  funds  were  used, 
and  we  authorized  money  for  a  compre- 
hensive plan.  Now  that  the  plan  has  been 
completed,  and  presented  to  Congress, 
this  legislation  Is  being  considered. 

To  my  way  of  thinking,  the  Govern- 
ment is  getting  a  bargain.  If  the  State 
of  Wisconsin  had  not  stepped  in  and 
taken  Its  money  and  bought  this  land 
and  used  its  own  land  and  water  con- 
servation funds — this  project  would  have 
cost  the  Federal  Government  much  more 
money. 

There  is  an  advantage  in  letting  the 
State  operate  this  reserve  because  It  Is 
near  the  State-owned  facilities.  This  is 
stretched  out  over  a  500-mile  area,  and 
this  sirrangement  is  much  more  econom- 
ical. We  get  the  same  result  with  less 
money. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  report 
accompanying  this  bill  indicates  the  ice 
age  ended  10.000  years  ago.  Was  the  gen- 
tleman ever  in  Wisconsin  in  midwinter? 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  I  have  been  in  Wiscon- 
sin, but  not  in  midwinter. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  it  ended  10,000  years 
ago,  where  has  this  legislation  been — 
on  ice,  or  in  the  refrigerator,  or  where? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yidd  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Ktl)  . 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  speak  today  on  behalf  of  completing 
the  Job  we  started  in  the  Wisconsin 
glaciation  area. 

The  gentleman  from  Missouri  and  my 
colleague  and  gentle  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa,  would  like  to  go  back  in 
history  to  the  time  when  this  project 
first  came  to  our  attention. 

It  was  proposed  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  spend  millions  of  dollars 
to  acquire,  as  Federal  holdings,  much  of 
this  area  which  has  been  preserved  by 
the  State  and  largely  with  State  fimds. 

The  committee  has  been  honest  and 
honorable  in  selecting  this  means  of 
mi^iring  some  Changes  In  the  original 
proposal. 

I  want  to  remember  with  this  body  to- 
day what  we  have  in  this  ice  age  area. 
the  scientific  preserve  In  Wisconsin. 

In  the  Pleistocene  epoch,  as  the  geol- 
ogists caU  it.  much  of  this  continent  was 
covered  with  glaciers.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
so  much  ice  was  involved  in  this  glacia- 
tion that  the  sea  levels  actually  fell  in 
the  interim. 

If  we  were  to  construct  a  diorama  for 
educational  purposes  to  demonstrate  the 
total  effect  of  continental  glaciation,  we 
could  not  do  that  better  than  we  have  it 
naturally  accomplished  here  in  Wiscon- 
sin. All  of  the  effects  of  continental 
glaciation  are  here. 

We  have  the  Kettle  Moraine,  where 
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two  large  moving  glaciers,  scouring  side 
by  side,  wind-rowetl  the  earth  into  long 
ranges,  much  as  the  plow  wind  rows  the 
land  in  our  fields. 

We  have  the  eskers  which  were  de- 
veloped by  the  Ice-enclosed  streams. 

There  is  a  common  misconception  that 
glaciers  are  huge,  pure  white,  clean  de- 
vices. Actually,  they  are  dirty.  They  carry 
untold  tons  of  sand,  rock,  and  other 
debris. 

Sometimes,  where  a  hole  melted  in 
the  ice.  this  debris — gravel,  rock — 
poured  through  and  there  developed 
what  Is  known  as  the  kame. 

The  scientists  are  still  puzzled  consid- 
erably by  the  rather  oval  hills  which 
are  called  the  drumlins,  and  all  these 
things  abound. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KYL.  I  yield  to  my  friend  from 
Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  disappointed  to  hear 
the  gentleman  say  what  Is  called  the  ice 
age  and  the  ice  coiKlltions  in  Wisconsin 
are  not  what  they  seem  to  be.  I  was  there 
last  summer.  I  have  been  there  before. 
They  do  not  miss  charging  one  for  ice 
cubes.  I  was  in  the  hope  that  the  gentle- 
man would  say  that  so  many  million 
bushels  of  ice  cubes  could  be  dug  out  of 
the  ground  there  for  the  benefit  of  the 
tourists  like  myself  who  have  the  op- 
portunity to  visit. 

Mr.  KYL.  No:  but  I  can  go  one  better, 
and  seriously,  than  my  friend  has  in  a 
facetious  manner. 

As  these  glaciers  moved  into  this  area, 
of  course  they  hauled  with  them  rocks 
and  elements  from  all  the  areas  to  the 
North.  In  fact,  in  some  of  these  kames 
and  eskers  one  may  find  not  ice  cubes 
but  act\ially  industrial-quality  diamonds 
and  other  gem  stones. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  I  hope  we  can 
recover  something  out  of  this  situation 
for  those  of  us  who  do  not  live  there. 

Mr.  KYL.  I  am  trying  to  convince  the 
gentleman  that  this  is  Indeed  a  subject 
worthy  of  preservation,  because,  in  addi- 
tion to  all  the  other  effects  one  can  find 
here,  there  is  the  place,  of  course,  where 
the  massive  glaciers  finally  hit  the  Bara- 
boo  Range,  where  the  Wisconsin  River 
for  centuries  had  cut  a  path  through  the 
rock.  As  the  glacier  moved  up  there  and 
was  stopped  by  this  great  crystalline 
formation,  the  river  was  dammed  at  both 
ends  and  formed  a  very  lovely,  very  clear 
and  beautiful  lake,  and  the  Wisconsin 
River  was  diverted  by  the  glaciatlon 
around  the  edge  of  the  Baraboo  Range 
and  then  on  south. 

In  simmiary,  what  we  have  here  Is  the 
best  place  to  study  continental  glaciatlon 
we  have  In  this  country,  and  one  of  the 
two  best  that  there  are  anywhere  in  the 
world. 

It  is  all  here  together.  Including  those 
spots  where  huge  chunks  of  ice  were 
covered  by  debris  and  then  gradually, 
as  the  ice  melted,  formed  kettle  holes 
from  small  sizes  to  lake  sizes. 

There  is  a  special  ecology  here  that  is 
Interestliig  to  students  and  recreatlonists, 
with  the  maple  and  the  birch  and  aspen 
and  linden,  the  pines,  the  larch,  which  is 


a  coniferous  tree  and  which  Is  not  an 
evergreen.  There  are  still  bogs,  peat 
bogs,  watercress  bogs,  and  so  on,  with 
their  own  ecology,  which  In  some  in- 
stances are  fragile  and  demand  some 
kind  of  preservation.  The  out-wash 
plains,  that  final  effect  of  the  glaciation. 
offer  some  fertile  fields  for  agriculture 
and  otherwise. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  an  area  which  Is 
most  worthy  of  preservation  because  of 
its  completeness  and  because  of  Its 
uniqueness.  I  would  hope,  I  would  say 
again  to  my  gentle  friend  from  Iowa,  that 
sometime  I  might  have  the  pleasure  of 
touring  this  area  with  him  for  no  other 
reason  than  to  fish  in  some  of  some 
lovely  areas  which  abound  with  finny 
creatures,  for  I  know  of  his  love  for  that 
particular  part  of  our  nature. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  you  for  the  time 
you  have  yielded  to  me. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  HJl.  4172.  as  amended.  This 
bill  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  provide  financial  assistance  for 
the  development,  operation,  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  Ice  Age  National  Scientific 
Reserve  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to 
assist  the  State  of  Wisconsin  in  pre- 
serving, perhaps  the  most  outstanding 
evidence  of  the  ice  age  as  it  touched 
this  continent  and  this  Nation.  Located 
in  nine  separate  units  totaling  approxi- 
mately 32,500  acres  in  the  State  of  Wis- 
consin is  what  scientists  believe  to  be 
the  remnants  of  the  last  stage  of  conti- 
nental glaciation. 

In  1964,  Congress  authorized  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  by  legislation,  to 
cooperate  with  the  State  of  Wisconsin  to 
assure  the  protection,  preservation,  and 
interpretation  of  these  nationally  signifi- 
cant values.  A  comprehensive  plan  for 
the  protection  of  these  values  has  been 
developed  as  authorized  in  that  act,  but 
the  appropriation  authorizations  under 
that  act  have  not  been  funded.  This  Is 
why  H.R.  4172  was  introduced. 

HJR.  4172  does  not  authorize  the  ap- 
propriation of  funds  for  land  acquisition. 
Funds  for  the  acquisitions  of  these  lands 
will  come  directly  from  the  State  and 
the  Federal  matching  funds  allocated  to 
the  State  of  Wisconsin  from  the  land  and 
water  conservation  fund.  This  bill  does 
authorize  the  appropriations  to  assist  in 
the  payment  of  development  costs.  But 
this  assistance  is  limited  to  not  more 
than  25  percent  of  the  cost  of  an  indi- 
vidual project  and  with  an  authorized 
ceiling  of  $425,000  for  development.  In 
addition  to  this  assistance,  the  bill  also 
authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  pay  up  to  50  percent  of  the  aimual 
costs  of  operation  and  maintenance.  The 
annual  Federal  expenditure  for  these 
costs  are  estimated  to  be  $79,000. 

I  wish  to  compliment  the  State  of 
Wisconsin  in  Its  efforts  to  preserve  these 
significant  and  important  values  of  our 
natural  heritage  which  lie  within  the 
boundaries  of  that  State.  The  national 
and  international  significance  of  this 
natural  phenomena  cannot  be  disputed. 
Its  historical  Importance  alone  JusUfles 
Federal  assistance.  If  iu>t  a  total  Federal 
commitment  to  its  protection,  preserva- 
tion, and  Interpretation. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  that  the  rules  be 
suspended  and  this  legislation,  as  amend- 
ed, be  passed. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  Kastekm EizR ) . 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
1964.  Congress  enacted  legislation  au- 
thorizing the  establishment  of  the  Ice 
Age  National  Scientific  Reserve  in  the 
State  of  Wisconsin.  Since  Wisconsin  was 
already  showing  an  Interest  in  some  of 
the  areas  within  the  reserve,  and  had 
taken  steps  to  make  them  available  to 
the  public,  the  1964  act  provided  for  the 
formulation  of  a  comprehensive  plan  be- 
tween the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  In 
cooperation  with  State  and  local  govern- 
mental authorities  in  Wisconsin  for  the 
protection,  preservation,  and  interpreta- 
tion of  outstanding  examples  of  the 
10.000-year-old  continental  glaciation 
within  the  reserve.  Thus,  the  State  of 
Wisconsin  was  to  receive  some  financial 
assistance  in  return  for  helping  the  Fed- 
eral Government  meet  a  goal  recognized 
to  be  nationally  desirable. 

A  plan  was  carefully  negotiated  be- 
tween the  Nationtd  Park  Service  and  tlve 
State  of  Wisconsin,  and  filed  with  the 
Congress  on  September  10,  1968.  It  rec- 
ommended that  the  Ice  Age  National  Sci- 
entific Reserve  should  comprise  nine 
detached  units  totaling  32,500  acres.  The 
largest  of  the  areas  to  be  included  are 
the  15.000-acre  Kettle  Moraine  State 
Forest  in  Sheboygan  Coimty,  the  3,600- 
acre  Campbellsport  Drumlins  in  Fond 
Du  Lac  County  and  the  80-acre  Sheboy- 
gan Marsh  in  Sheboygan  County,  all  lo- 
cated within  20  to  30  miles  of  Milwaukee. 
In  northwestern  Wisconsin,  within  100 
miles  of  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul,  are 
the  2.940-acre  Bloomer  Area  and  the  920- 
acre  interstate  park.  Not  far  from  Madi- 
son, Wis.,  is  the  8,840-aere  Devils  Lake 
State  Park  in  Sauk  County. 

Other  units  Include  the  930-acre  Mill 
Bluff  State  Park  In  Moiiroe  and  Juneau 
Counties,  the  30-acre  Two  Creeks  Buried 
Forest  In  Manitowoc  Coimty  and  160 
acres  in  the  commimity  of  Cross  Plains 
which,  incidentally,  is  located  in  my  con- 
gressional district. 

In  addition,  this  comprehensive  plan 
provided  for  a  cost-sharing  formula  on 
the  land  acquisition,  development,  and 
operation  of  the  Ice  Age  Reserve.  Wis- 
consin is  obligated  to  pay  the  entire  cost 
of  acquiring  the  land,  which  has  an  esti- 
mated value  of  more  than  $16  million. 
The  State  of  Wisconsin  already  has  made 
significant  progress  in  acquiring  land  in 
and  adjacent  to  the  Ice  Age  Reserve 
areas.  The  cost  of  the  additional  land 
needed  to  complete  the  reserve  has  been 
estimated  at  $1,150,000  which  would  be 
paid  by  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  half 
through  direct  State  appropriations  and 
the  other  half  to  come  from  Wisconsin's 
share  of  the  land  and  water  conservation 
fund.  With  respect  to  developing  the  nine 
units,  Wisconsin  will  pay  75  percent  of 
the  entire  cost  of  $1,688,000.  Of  the  Wis- 
consin share,  50  percent  will  come  from 
the  State's  grant  from  the  land  and  water 
conservation  fund.  25  percent  from  direct 
State  appropriations,  and  the  remaining 
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25  percent,  not  to  exceed  $425,000.  will 
come  from  a  Federal  appropriation  to 
the  National  Park  Service.  Regarding  the 
operation  of  the  reserve,  Wisconsin  and 
the  Federal  Government  will  evenly  split 
the  annual  costs. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  report 
on  November  21,  1969,  stated  that  the 
Department  was  engaged  in  a  compre- 
hensive study  with  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  dealing  with  the  problems  of 
funding  park  and  recreational  programs 
including  programs  of  assistance  to  non- 
Federal  public  agencies.  The  Department 
said  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  take  a 
position  on  a  funding  proposal  such  as 
that  Involved  in  H.R.  4172  which,  the 
Department  claimed,  departed  from  es- 
tablished formulas.  The  House  Interior 
Committee,  however,  rejected  the  notion 
that  there  is  a  departure  from  established 
formulas  since  the  Ice  Age  NatioiuU  Re- 
serve is  a  program  of  national  dimen- 
sions, rather  than  a  strictly  State  pro- 
gram. In  addition,  the  problems  of  fund- 
ing park  and  recreational  programs 
should  have  been  resolved  when  the  Pres- 
ident, in  his  congressional  message  on 
the  environment  on  February  10,  1970. 
proposed  the  full  funding  in  fiscal  1971 
of  the  $327  million  available  through  the 
land  and  water  conservation  fund  for  ad- 
ditional park  and  recreational  facilities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  the  Ice  Age  Na- 
tional Scientiflc  Reserve  will  Include 
many  beauty  spots  which  can  be  enjoyed 
by  those  who  visit  it  for  outdoor  recre- 
ation, the  primary  value  of  the  reserve  Is 
that  it  includes  what  is  regarded  as  the 
best  collection  of  remnants  including 
moraines,  eskers,  ksmies,  ketUeholes, 
dnunlins,  swamps,  and  Ifikes  of  the  last 
ice  age  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Here 
is  a  sample  laboratory  of  a  much  larger 
natural  museum  which  Is  of  Interest  to 
students  of  the  history  of  the  earth  as 
well  as  to  students  of  contemporary 
geology,  botany,  zoology,  and  ecology. 

The  Ice  Age  National  Scientiflc  Re- 
serve will  protect  and  develop  these  re- 
markable and  outstanding  characteris- 
tics of  the  last  ice  age,  and  preserve  an 
experience  in  the  natural  world  which 
not  only  can  provide  the  pleasures  of 
healthful  activity  but  can  help  all  Amer- 
icans better  to  love  their  land  through 
understanding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  urge  the  ad(H)- 
tion  of  HH.  4172. 

I  include  the  following  telegram: 

Madison,  Wis., 

ApHl  17,  1970. 
Hon.  RoBXHT  W.  KASTXMifxm, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dkak  Ms.  Kastknicxikb:  H.R.  4172  which 
Is  necessary  to  Implement  the  Ice  Age  Na- 
tional Scientiflc  Reserve  in  Wisconsin  will 
face  a  crucial  teat  on  the  House  floor  Mon- 
day. April  20,  1970.  This  bUl  has  received 
wide  bipartisan  support  and  Is  artxongly  en- 
dorsed by  the  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources and  Conservation  Groups.  Your  as- 
sistance and  support  for  this  bill  on  the 
House  floor  Is  urgently  needed  to  preserve 
Wisconsin's  geological  history. 

L.   P.   VOIGHT. 
Secretary,   Department   of  Natural 
Resouroet.  i 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  only  Wish  to  com- 
pliment our  chairman  (Mr.  Tayloh)  and 
our  full  committee  chairman  (Mr.  Aspi- 


NALL) ,  who  is  not  here  today,  as  well  as 
the  gentleman  from  Peimsylvania  (Mr. 
Saylor).  and  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Kvx)  who,  as  a 
scholar  on  the  geologic  splendor  that  we 
are  seeking  to  preserve  here,  is  paralleled 
by  no  one  else  in  the  Congress,  and  also 
I  wish  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Rcirss)  who  is  one  of  our 
first  naturalist  colleagues,  and  who  has 
contributed  so  much  to  the  realization 
of  this  program  over  the  years  that  he 
truly  deserves  to  be  called  the  father  of 
the  Ice  Age  National  Scientific  Reserve. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  the  House 
will  overwhelniingly  adopt  this  bill  so 
that  we  can  have  the  agreement  reached 
between  the  State  of  Wisconsin  and  the 
Department  of  Interior  on  the  creation 
of  an  Ice  Age  National  Reserve  given  final 
and  lasting  approval 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  HJl.  4172,  a  bill  to  provide  for 
the  development  and  operation  of  the 
Ice  Age  National  Scientific  Reserve  in 
Wisconsin. 

Legislation  looking  toward  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Ice  Age  National  Scien- 
tific Reserve  was  first  introduced  in  1958. 
After  a  careful  series  of  surveys,  enact- 
ment was  recommended  by  the  National 
Park  Service  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

PubUc  Law  88-655  of  October  13,  1964, 
set  up  the  Ice  Age  National  Scientific  Re- 
serve. The  act  directed  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  in  cooperation  with  the 
State  of  Wisconsin,  to  complete  a  com- 
prehensive plan  for  the  reserve  and  to 
file  it  when  completed  with  the  President 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
House.  The  $50,000  in  Federal  appropria- 
tions provided  for  the  Federal  portion  of 
the  plan.  Section  4  of  Public  Law  88-655 
provided  that  the  comprehensive  pltm 
"may  include  such  recommendations,  if 
any,  as — the  Secretary  of  the  Interior — 
and  the  governor  of  the  State  of  Wis- 
consin may  wish  to  make  with  respect  to 
Federal  and  State  participation  in  the 
financing  of  appropriate  Interpretive  and 
other  public  facilities  and  services  with- 
in the  reserve."  Such  recommendations 
were  to  become  the  subject  of  supple- 
mentary legislation. 

The  comprehensive  plan  was  carefully 
negotiated  between  the  National  Park 
Service  and  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  and 
after  full  agreement  was  filed  with  the 
Senate  and  the  House  on  September  10, 
1968.  Under  the  comprehensive  plan,  the 
Ice  Age  National  Scientific  Reserve 
comprises: 

First.  Two  Creeks  Buried  Forest,  on 
Lake  Michigan  22  miles  north  of  Mani- 
towoc. This  30-acre  site,  which  Is  pri- 
vately owned,  contains  a  burled  spruce 
forest  that  was  once  covered  by  the 
waters  of  an  ancient,  much  enlarged 
Lake  Michigan  before  and  after  two  pe- 
riods of  Wisconsin  glaciation.  Geologists 
consider  this  site  as  the  standard  for 
dating  ancient  artifacts  by  the  carbon- 
14  method. 

Second.  Sheboygan  Marsh,  15  miles 
west  of  the  city  of  Sheboygan.  A  private- 
ly owned.  80-acre  pcut^  next  to  the 
e,503-acre  Shebosrgan  March  County 
Park,  it  provides  the  best  scenic  overlook 
in  the  area,  which  Includes  what  was 


once  a  vast  glacial  lake.  Ultimately,  the 
plan  recommends  that  the  whole  park 
be  Included  In  the  reserve  if  Sheboygan 
Coimty  elects  to  take  part  in  the  pro- 
gram. 

Third.  A  15,000-acre  segment  of  the 
north  imlt  of  Kettie  Moraine  State 
Forest,  in  Sheboygan  Coimty  about  50 
miles  from  Milwaukee.  This  area  con- 
tains a  ridge,  or  moraine,  200  feet  high 
that  was  created  by  the  nether  edge  of 
the  vast  moving  wall  of  ice  which  swept 
down  from  the  north,  changing  the  face 
of  a  continent  millions  of  years  ago.  A 
strange,  humpy  formation,  dotted  by 
"eskers" — serpentine-like  ridges,  usually 
about  60  feet  high— "kames"— cone- 
shaped  masses  of  gravel  and  rock — and 
"ketOe"  lakes — ^large  depressions  left  by 
the  glacier  and  filled  with  water — the 
Kettte  Moraine  Is  a  living  example  of  the 
gigantic  force  of  the  glacier. 

Fourth.  Campbellsport  Drumlins,  in 
Fond  du  Lac  County  about  9  miles  west 
of  Kettie  Moraine  State  Forest.  This 
3,600-acre  rural  area  contains  some  of 
the  world's  finest  displays  of  "drum- 
line" — low,  rounded  hills,  usually  50  or 
100  feet  in  height  and  having  the  shape 
of  an  egg  lying  on  its  side  and  half -buried 
in  the  earth.  Much  of  this  area  Is  now 
farmland  and  would  remain  in  private 
ownership,  with  a  scenic  easement  to  the 
public. 

Fifth.  Cross  Plains,  in  Dane  County 
about  6  miles  west  of  Madison.  A  par- 
tially wooded,  160-acre  segment.  Cross 
Plains  includes  a  terminal  moraine  de- 
posited at  the  edge  of  an  un«laciated 
area,  bedrock  formations,  and  a  gorge. 

Sixth.  Devils  Lake  State  Park  In  Sauk 
County,  about  48  miles  from  Madison. 
Describing  it  as  an  "outstanding  scenic 
and  scientific  area,"  the  plan  recom- 
mends that  not  only  the  4,360-acre  State 
park  but  also  4,480  acres  of  private  land 
surrounding  the  park  be  included  in  the 
reserve.  "Nowhere  in  Wisconsin  is  the 
forceful  drama  of  the  glacier's  advance 
more  apparent  than  at  Devils  Lake.  There 
the  Juggernaut  of  ice  crushed  around  the 
ancient  crystalline  rampart  of  the  Bara- 
boo Range.  Diverting  the  Wisconsin 
River  from  the  gorge  it  had  cut  through 
the  range,  the  ice  dammed  up  both  ends 
of  the  gap  with  debris.  Devils  Lake  now 
fills  the  basin  thus  formed."  according 
to  the  plan. 

Seventh.  Mill  Bluff  State  Park  in  Mon- 
roe and  Juneau  counties,  95  miles  from 
Madison.  This  proposed  930-acre  unit 
would  include  an  existing  154-acre  State 
park  plus  an  adjacent  group  of  rocky 
buttes  on  the  north  and  south  sides  of 
the  park.  It  provides  a  view  of  what  was 
once  a  vast  Inland  lake,  and  of  rocky 
outcroppings  that  once  were  islands. 

Eighth.  A  2,940-acre  segment  near  the 
town  of  Bloomer  in  Chippewa  County, 
about  35  miles  from  Eau  Claire.  This 
unit  would  include  1,000  acres  of  the 
Chippewa  County  Forest.  It  was  here  that 
the  glacial  advance  piled  up  a  miniature 
moimtain  landscape,  a  woodland  of 
Jumbled  hills  with  more  than  300  kettle- 
hole  ponds  and  pools.  In  kettieholes  that 
do  not  hold  water  there  are  bogs  and 
groves  "whose  imdisturbed  plant  com- 
munities offer  extraordinary  possibiUties 
for  biological  study,"  according  to  the 
plan. 
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Ninth.  IntersUte  Park  on  the  St.  Croix 
River  In  Polk  County,  55  miles  from  Mln- 
neapolis-St.  Paul.  Minn.  This  920-acre 
parcel,  all  on  the  Wisconsin  side  of  the 
river,  includes  an  "outstanding  scenic 
river  gorge,  once  a  principal  drainageway 
during  the  ice  age:  large  potholes:  lava 
flows:  ground  moraine:  and  rugged  end 
moraines,"  according  to  the  plan. 

The  comprehensive  plan  also  provides 
for  cost  sharing  on  the  land  acquisition, 
development,  and  operation  of  the  Ice 
Age  National  Scientific  Reserve.  Under 
this  cost-sharing: 

Acquisition.  Wisconsin  would  pay  the 
entire  cost  of  the  land — 32.500  acres  In 
all.  with  an  estimated  value  of  at  least 
$16  million.  The  cost  of  additional  land 
needed  to  complete  the  32.500  acres  is 
estimated  at  $1,150,000,  all  of  which 
would  be  paid  for  by  Wisconsin — 50  per- 
cent through  direct  State  appropriations, 
the  other  50  percent  to  be  earmarked 
from  Wisconsin's  allocation  from  the  land 
and  water  conservation  fund. 

Development.  Wisconsin  would  pay  75 
percent  of  the  total  cost  of  developing 
the  nine  units — $1,688,000.  Development 
would  feature  major  Interpretive  centers 
at  Interstate  and  Devils  Lake  Parks  and 
at  the  Kettle  Moraine  State  Forest  imlt: 
Information  and  exhibit  buildings  at  the 
Cross  Plains  and  Two  Creeks  imlts: 
visitor  parking  areas,  signs  and  self- 
guiding  trails  at  all  areas.  Of  Wiscon- 
sin's 75  percent,  25  percent  will  come 
from  direct  State  appropriations  and  50 
percent  from  Wisconsin's  allocation  of 
land  and  water  conservation  fimd 
money.  The  25-percent  Federal  contribu- 
tion— not  to  exceed  $425.000 — will  come 
from  a  Federal  appropriation  to  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service. 

Operation.  Wisconsin  and  the  Federal 
Government  will  evenly  divide  the  an- 
nual co6ts  of  operation,  estimated  at  a 
total  of  $158,000— half  to  be  supplied  by 
Wisconsin  appropriations,  and  half  by 
Federal  appropriations  to  the  National 
Park  Service.  The  plan  estimates  that 
the  principal  operating  costs  will  be  for 
two  permanent  and  nine  seasonal  natu- 
ralists to  explain  slides  and  movies,  con- 
duct tours,  and  give  talks. 

The  proposed  ice  age  cost-sharing  for- 
mula is  like  that  of  the  Nez  Perce  Na- 
tional Historic  Monument  in  Idaho, 
where  the  State  operates  the  scattered 
sites  as  in  the  ice  age,  on  a  50-50  cost- 
sharing  arrangement. 

In  the  90th  Congress,  HJl.  18672  was 
immediately  Introduced  to  carry  out  the 
comprehensive  plan  of  September  10, 
1968.  It  was  the  subject  of  a  favorable 
report  from  the  iDepartment  of  the  In- 
terior and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  on 
November  1.  1968.  but  the  adjournment 
at  Congress  prevented  its  enactment. 

Delay  in  setting  up  the  Ice  age  Is  costly. 
Land  values  are  increasing  rapidly,  and 
the  bulldozers  are  already  nibbling  at  the 
remaining  remnants  of  the  ice  age.  The 
State  of  Wisconsin  Is  naturally  unwill- 
ing to  proceed  with  its  100  percent  Wis- 
consin-paid acquisition  if  the  Federal 
Government  Intends  to  renege  on  the 
provisions  of  the  comprehensive  plan  for 
Federal-State  cost  sharing  on  develop- 


ment and  operation.  It  was  this  compre- 
hensive pUn,  the  product  of  a  Joint  Na- 
tional Park  Service  and  Wisconsin 
Department  of  Natural  Resources  effort, 
that  determined  "cost  estimates  for  im- 
plementing both  the  development  and 
the  operation  phases  of  the  reserve  are 
well  above  the  present  capabilities  of  the 
Wisconsin  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources. It  is  evident  that  additional  Fed- 
eral and  State  appropriations  are  neces- 
sary if  the  reser\'e  is  to  become  a  reality." 

For  4  years,  the  State  of  Wisconsin 
and  the  National  Park  Service  have 
labored  to  produce  a  comprehensive  plan. 
I  urge  favorable  action  on  H.R.  4172. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  full 
support  of  the  legislation  before  us  to- 
day to  provide  for  the  development  and 
operation  of  the  Ice  Age  National  Scien- 
tific Reserve  in  Wisconsin. 

The  reserve  was  first  created  in  1964. 
and  since  that  time  oflQcials  In  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  and  the  State  of 
Wisconsin  have  worked  together  to  com- 
plete comprehensive  plans  for  the  de- 
velopment and  operation  of  this  area. 
That  plan,  which  was  designed  to  en- 
hance the  protection,  preservation,  and 
interpretation  of  the  outstanding  exam- 
ples of  continental  glaclatlon  which  are 
In  Wisconsin,  was  filed  in  1968.  The  cost- 
sharing  formula  advocated  by  the  plan 
was  approved  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
in  November  of  that  year,  and  the  legis- 
lation before  us  today  is  based  on  the 
recommendations  of  that  plan. 

The  Ice  Age  National  Scientific  Re- 
serve contains  nine  noncontiguous  areas 
throughout  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  all 
of  which  contain  unique  remnants  of  the 
ice  age  which  ended  about  10.000  years 
ago.  The  ice  age  has  had  a  tremendous 
and  permanent  effect  on  the  landscape 
of  our  land.  It  created  hills  and  ridges, 
lakes  and  gorges,  and  there  is  no  better 
place  In  the  world  to  view  the  results  of 
continental  glaclatlon  than  in  the  State 
of  Wisconsin. 

The  Two  Creeks  Buried  Forest  just 
north  of  Manitowoc,  for  example,  which 
is  one  unit  of  the  reserve,  contains  a 
buried  spruce  forest  that  was  once  cov- 
ered by  the  waters  of  an  ancient,  much 
enlarged  Lake  Michigan  before  and  after 
two  periods  of  Wisconsin  glaclatlon.  Ge- 
ologists consider  this  site  as  the  stand- 
ard for  dating  ancient  artifacts  by  the 
carbon- 14  method. 

Other  units  In  the  reserve  include  the 
Sheboygan  Marsh,  the  beautiful  Devils 
Lake  State  Park,  and  the  Kettle  Moraine 
State  Park,  unique  formations  which  tcdl 
the  story  of  the  great  glaciers  which 
swept  across  the  land. 

Although  there  is  some  concern  be- 
cause of  the  unique  funding  arrangement 
regarding  the  Ice  Age  National  Scientific 
Reserve,  it  is  only  because  the  State  of 
Wisconsin  had  already  acted  to  preserve 
and  protect  many  of  the  Ice  age  land- 
marks which  will  be  Included  in  the  na- 
tional reserve.  By  acting  on  its  own  ini- 
tiative to  preserve  these  areas,  the  State 
of  Wisconsin  has  saved  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment the  cost  of  establishing  a  fed- 
erally administered  facill^  which  would 


involve  a  far  greater  expenditure  than 
the  amoimt  contemplated  by  this  legis- 
lation. 

Furthermore,  the  cost-sharing  formula 
which  is  included  in  this  legislation  was 
recommended  by  the  comprehensive  plan 
worked  out  by  the  State  and  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  and  accepted  in  the 
past  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  recognize  the  need 
for  more  parklands  and  recreation  areas 
and  the  need  to  preserve  those  historic 
lands  which  we  have  in  this  Nation.  The 
State  of  Wisconsin  has  already  assumed 
a  positive  role  in  making  unique  lands 
within  its  boundaries  available  for  out- 
door use.  This  legislation  would  simply 
be  offering  them  assistance  in  their 
efforts. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  that  the  House  sus- 
pend the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  KR. 
4172.  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill,  as 
amended,  was  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 

A  bill  to  authorlxe  tbe  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  provide  financial  assistance  for 
development  and  operation  costs  of  the  Ic« 
Age  National  Scientific  Reaerve  m  the  Stato 
of  Wisconsin,  and  for  other  purpoaee. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  on  the  passage 
of  HJl.  4 172. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


EXTENDING  EXISTING  AUTHORITY 
FOR  ERECTION  IN  THE  DISTRICT 
OF  COLUMBIA  OF  A  MEMORIAL  TO 
MARY  McLEOD  BETHUNE 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  the  joint  resolution 
(H  J.  Res.  1069)  extending  for  4  years  the 
existing  authority  for  the  erection  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  of  a  memorial  to 
Mary  McLeod  Bethune. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.J.  Rks.  1069 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  arid  House  o/ 
Representatives  o/  the  United  States  o/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  effec- 
tive June  1,  1067.  the  last  sentence  of  the 
Joint  reaolutlon  entitled  "Joint  resolution 
authorizing  the  erection  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  of  a  memorial  to  Mary  I^Leod 
Bethune",  approved  June  1,  1900,  as  amended 
(74  Stat.  164,  70  Stat.  823).  la  amended  by 
striking  out  "within  aaven  yeara"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "within  eleven  yeara". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  GR06S.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  this  Joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  might  point  out  that 
this  bill  involves  no  Federal  expenditure. 
It  simply  is  an  extension  of  the  time 
within  which  there  can  be  established  at 
private  expense  a  memorial  to  Mary 
McLeod  Bethune. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mary  McLeod  Bethime 
was  bom  on  July  10,  1875,  at  Mayesville, 
S.C.  Her  parents  had  been  slaves  before 
the  Civil  War.  She  was  graduated  from 
Scotia  Seminary — ^later  the  Barber- 
Scotia  College — at  Concord,  N.C.  in  1893 
and  then  graduated  from  the  Moody 
Bible  Institute  at  Chicago  in   1895. 

She  taught  in  southern  schools  imtil, 
in  1904,  she  oi}ened  an  institute  for  girls 
at  Daytona  Beach,  Fla.,  which  later 
merged  with  Cookman  Institute  for 
Men— in  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  in  1923,  to 
form  the  Bethune-Cookman  College  at 
2  Daytona  Beach.  She  served  as  president 
3|  of  the  college  until  her  retirement  In 
X-       1942  but  retained  that  office  in  1946-^7. 

She  was  an  active  person  In  Negro 
American  affairs  and  was  director  of  the 
Division  of  Negro  Affairs  of  the  Na- 
tional Youth  Administration  from 
1936-44.  During  the  Second  World  War, 
she  assisted  the  Secretary  of  War  in  se- 
lecting candidates  for  officers  of  the 
Woman's  Auxiliary  Corps.  She  was  also  a 
special  adviser  to  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  on  the  problems  of  minority 
groups  in  the  United  States. 

In  1945,  she  was  an  observer  for  the 
U.S.  Department  of  State  at  the  Ulf. 
Conference  on  International  Organiza- 
tion in  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

She  died  at  Daytona  Beach  on  May 
18, 1955. 

She  was  a  diligent  woman  always  a 
defender  of  human  rights.  She  cam- 
paigned fervorantly  for  all  she  believed 
in  and  was  never  caught  ignoring  the 
cause  of  the  American  Negro.  In  1954, 
after  the  Supreme  Court  decision  was  an- 
nounced, she  wrote  in  her  weekly  colimm 
in  the  Chicago  Defender,  that  the  deci- 
sion look  toward  the  fulfillment  of  one 
of  the  basic  needs  of  the  Negro  group  in 
America.  There  can  be  no  divided  de- 
mocracy, no  class  govenunent,  no  half- 
free  country,  imder  the  Constitution. 

She  had  honorary  degrees  from  11  dif- 
ferent colleges  and  universities  and 
taught  at  six  colleges  during  her  career. 
Her  life  was  marked  with  decorations  and 
tributes  from  all  areas  of  tlie  country. 
She  traveled  through  Europe  and  visited 
other  coimtries.  Not  only  did  she  write 
columns  for  newspapers  but  also  com- 


piled two  books.  Her  accompllshmehts 
were  many  and  varied. 

Her  cause  along  with  her  memory  has 
endured  the  test  of  time  and  a  memorial 
would  be  fitting  to  such  a  woman. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose 
of  House  Joint  Resolution  1069  is  to  ex- 
tend the  period  of  time  available  to  place 
a  memorial  on  public  groimds  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  honoring  Mary  McLeod 
Bethime,  who  was  a  prominent  Negro 
educator,  and  to  commemorate  the  100th 
anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the  Eman. 
cipatlon  Proclamation. 

A  resolution  was  passed  in  the  86th 
Congress  authorizing  the  Interior  De- 
partment to  grant  authority  to  the  Na- 
tional CoimcU  of  Negro  Women  to  erect 
such  a  memorial  in  the  District  and  the 
resolution  before  the  House  today  would 
extend  through  May  31,  1971,  the  time 
available  for  the  purpose. 

The  memorial  would  be  erected  at  no 
cost  to  the  United  States.  In  fact,  the  au- 
thorization contained  in  tlie  resolution 
would  be  revoked  unless  It  is  certified 
initially  that  sufficient  funds  to  complete 
the  memorial  are  available. 

In  my  view  it  would  be  appropriate 
and  timely  for  the  House  to  approve 
House  Joint  Resolution  1069. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  jrield  back 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  that  the  House  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  the  Joint  resolution 
(H.J.  Res.  1069) . 

The  question  was  taken:  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  Joint  reso- 
lution was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


TO  AUTHORIZE  REMOVAL  OP  THE 
FRANCIS  ASBURY  STATUE 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill  (S.  1968)  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  permit  the 
removal  of  the  Francis  Asbury  statue, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

S.  1968 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  o/  the  United  States  of 
America  (n  Congress  assembled.  That  tha 
Secretary  of  tbe  Interior  Is  authorized  to 
permit  the  removal  of  the  statue  of  Francis 
Asbury  erected,  pursuant  to  the  Act  ot 
February  28,  1010  (40  Stat.  1213) ,  on  lands  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  now  under  tbe 
administrative  jurlBdlction  of  tbe  National 
Park  Service,  and  to  convey  without  compen- 
sation title  to  said  statue  to  the  Siethodlst 
Corporation,  a  rellgloua  corporation  duly 
organized  and  existing  under  tbe  lawa  of  tbe 
District  of  Columbia,  upon  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Secretary  deems  necessary. 
Tbe  removal  of  the  statue  and  restoration 
of  the  site  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secre- 
tary shall  be  without  coat  to  the  United 
States. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  a 
second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 


objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  a  word,  this  vrtll  be  done 
again  at  no  public  expense.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  in  this  case  it  will  be  done  at  a 
slight  public  savings  in  that  the  statue 
will  not  have  to  be  maintained  by  the 
Federal  Government.  This  simply  au- 
thorizes the  removal  of  the  equestrian 
statue  to  the  memory  of  Francis  Asbury 
who  was  the  first  Methodist  bishop  in 
the  United  States,  from  its  present  lo- 
cation to  a  new  location,  at  the  expense 
of  the  Methodist  congregation. 

The  lieed  for  this  arises  out  of  the 
fact  that  the  statue  was  placed  near  a 
Methodist  institution  which  has  since 
moved  and  those  good  people  want  to 
move  the  statue  to  a  place  in  proximity 
to  their  new  hoiise  of  worship. 

Francis  Asbury  (1745-1816)  was  the 
first  bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopalian 
Chiuch  consecrated  In  America,  arrived 
in  Philadelphia  late  In  1771.  When  he 
began  his  work.  Methodism  was  confined 
mostly  to  the  Eastern  Shore  of  America. 
Later,  through  his  work,  It  spread  over 
the  entire  United  States  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River.  He  was  the  principle  per- 
son behind  many  Methodist  societies  and 
ordained  over  4,000  preachers.  His  trav- 
els were  to  take  him  over  200,000  miles 
throughout  the  country. 

He  was  bom  at  Handsworth,  Stafford- 
shire near  Birhingham  on  August  20, 
1745.  His  father,  Joseph  Asbury.  was  a 
yeoman  and  a  diligent  worker:  his 
mother,  Elizabeth  Rogers  Asbury,  was 
quite  religious  and  infiuenced  her  son  a 
great  deal.  When  Francis  was  14,  he 
began  to  attend  meetings  for  bible  read- 
ings and  prayer.  He  was  not  schooled 
thoroughly,  but  was  licensed  as  a  local 
preacher. 

In  1771,  when  John  Wesley  needed 
volunteers  to  travel  to  America,  Francis 
Asbury  was  the  first  to  inquire.  He 
launched  in  Philadelphia  on  October  27, 
1771,  and  began  his  first  journey  through 
the  county  soon  thereafter  on  November 
6,  1771. 

He  was  an  independent  person  and  fol- 
lowed no  particular  schedule;  he  began 
by  preaching  in  jails,  inns,  and  simply 
by  the  road,  wherever  there  was  an  audi- 
ence. He  soon  became  Wesley's  general 
assistant  and  with  this  authority,  began 
to  enforce  Wesley's  rules  for  his  preach- 
ers and  societies. 

He  was  determined  to  standfast  agsdnst 
all  opposition  and  insisted  that  all 
preachers  should  travel  a  circuit.  When 
the  Revolution  broke  out,  some  of  his 
supporters  left,  but  he,  convinced  that 
Independence  would  be  gained,  stayed 
and  kept  working. 

During  the  Christmas  conference  of 
December  1784  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  was  organized.  He  refused  his 
appointment  by  Wesley  as  general  super- 
intendent, insisting  that  the  appoint- 
ment should  be  by  election.  He  continued 
his  preaching  though  quite  ill  and  on 
March  31,  1816,  he  died. 

He  was  not  an  extremely  learned  man 
nor  an  Intellectual;  he  simply  preached 
on  simple  topics  with  extreme  conviction 
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and  dedication.  His  determination 
changed  many  lives. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman jrield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  It  Is 
my  honor  to  yield  to  my  friend  from 
Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  then  is  as- 
suring the  House  that  neither  the  Joint 
resolution  previously  passed  nor  the  bill 
now  under  consideration.  S.  1968,  will 
cost  the  Pederal  Government  any  money? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  They 
will  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  in 
urging  the  House  to  give  Its  approval  to 
this  bill,  S.  1968,  to  authorize  moving  the 
Francis  Asbury  statue  from  its  present 
location  in  the  District  of  Columbia  to  a 
new  location  at  the  Methodist  Center 
near  American  University. 

The  statue  was  erected  by  the  Francis 
Asbury  Memorial  Association  in  honor  of 
this  pioneer  bishop  of  the  Methodist 
Church  and  was  dedicated  in  1924.  It  was 
idaced  in  Its  present  location  because  of 
Its  proximity  to  the  Francis  Asbury 
Methodist  Church.  The  church  has  since 
moved  and  authority  has  been  requested 
to  move  it  to  the  new  Methodist  Center. 

The  bill  provides  that  removal  of  the 
statue  sind  restoring  the  site  shall  be  ac- 
complished at  no  cost  to  the  Government. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Blr.  Speaker.  I  think  it 
is  appropriate  to  mention  at  this  time 
the  man  for  whom  this  statue  was 
erected.  Bishop  Francis  Asbury.  This 
man  has  special  significance  in  the  Third 
District  of  New  Jersey,  as  one  of  our 
largest  cities,  Asbury  Park  has  been 
named  jx  his  hozu>r. 

Bishop  Asbury  was  sent  to  America  in 
1771  at  the  request  of  John  Wesley,  to 
minister  to  those  who  were  settling  this 
country.  While  on  board  ship  en  route 
to  this  new  land,  Francis  Asbxur  wrote  in 
his  Jourxud: 

I  think  God  will  do  grMt  things  m  th« 
Janey*— the  prospect  Is  pleasing  Eact  and 
West. 

After  his  arrival  in  Philadelphia  in 
1771,  Francis  Asbury  began  his  ministry 
as  a  circuit  preacher,  traveling  along 
the  trade  routes  from  New  England  to 
South  Carolina,  and  as  far  west  as  cen- 
tral Kentucky.  He  logged  over  one  quar- 
ter of  a  million  miles  on  horseback  be- 
tween 1771  and  1815. 

He  and  his  circuit  rider  network 
preached  the  Importance  of  education 
as  well  as  personal  salvation,  and  strove 
to  develop  a  social  conscience  in  the 
pioneers.  They  left  the  frontier  dotted 
with  schools  as  a  result  of  their  influence 
and  untiring  efforts.  These  men  tamed 
the  frontier  as  well  as  strengthening  the 
church,  and  Bishop  Asbury  became  sec- 
ond only  to  John  Wesley  in  building 
American  Methodism.  In  fact,  he  Is  the 
acknowledged  "father"  of  American 
Methodism,  and  is  accredited  with  giv- 
ing the  American  Methodist  Church  its 
evangelical  character. 

As  Prands  Asbury  traveled  about  the 
country,  he  gave  his  all  for  the  sake  of 
others.  He  never  had  a  home  of  his  own, 
and  slei>t  in  borrowed  beds,  and  ate  from 
others  tables.  A  1-day  ride  of  50  miles 
was  not  uncommon.  Often,  he  suffered 


from  fevers  and  stomach  disorders,  fre- 
quently becoming  ill  in  the  saddle;  but 
still  he  struggled  on. 

Because  of  these  efforts,  John  Wesley 
sent  Thomas  Coke  as  a  personal  emis- 
sary in  1784  to  ordain  Asbury  as  a  bishop, 
despite  the  fact  that  he  had  no  formal 
training  in  the  ministry.  He  and  Coke 
became  the  first  Methodist  bishops  in 
this  country. 

His  first  association  with  the  New  Jer- 
sey Shore  area  came  in  1782,  when  he 
preached  at  Monmouth,  which  is  now 
Freehold,  N.J.  The  site  of  his  sermon  was 
most  probably  in  the  courthouse,  which 
Is  still  standing  today  as  an  historic 
monument  in  that  area. 

During  his  travels  about  the  shore,  he 
became  friends  with  James  A.  Bradley, 
who  was  eventually  to  found  the  city  of 
Asbury  Park,  many  years  after  the  death 
of  Bishop  Asbury.  Because  of  their  con- 
nection, and  the  bishop's  great  Influence 
on  the  area,  Bradley  named  the  city  after 
him,  in  the  hope  it  would  become  a  liv- 
ing memorial  to  his  efforts.  The  bishop 
was  also  remembered  for  his  efforts  in 
the  establishment  of  the  community  of 
Ocean  Grove,  N.J.,  which  was  originally 
a  Methodist  community. 

Today.  Francis  Asbury  is  still  remem- 
bered as  an  uplifting  force  in  Monmouth 
County,  and  for  that  reason  I  would  like 
to  be  able  to  answer  one  question  for  the 
residents  of  the  third  district. 

May  I  inquire  of  my  colleague  from 
New  Jersey,  whether  the  removal  of  this 
equestrian  statue  from  its  present  site 
to  the  new  Methodist  center  will  enhance 
its  position,  as  a  monument  to  his  devo- 
tion for  those  who  were  beginning  this 
new  country? 

Bir.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I  can 
assure  my  colleague  that  this  is  so, 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  that  the  House  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  S.  1968. 

The  question  was  taken;  and,  two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof,  the 
niles  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


OESEBJil,  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  THOli^SON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
within  which  to  extend  their  remarks 
on  the  bills.  1968. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GUBERNATORIAL  ELECTION  NOW 
IN  PROGRESS  IN  THE  STATE  OF 
ALABAMA 

(Mr.  NICHOLS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  those 
who  might  not  be  aware  of  it,  there  is  a 
gubernatorial  dectlon  going  on  In  my 


State  of  Alabama.  The  Democratic  pri- 
mary will  be  held  on  May  5,  less  than  3 
weeks  from  now,  with  the  voters  choos- 
ing from  among  seven  candidates. 

The  voters  of  Alabama  are  perfectly 
capable  of  selecting  their  own  Governor, 
without  help  from  outsiders.  Yet  we 
have  recenUy  witnessed  an  effort  by 
those  outside  our  State  to  become  in- 
volved, and  aparently  to  influence  the 
outcome  of  the  election. 

A  newspaper  man  has  recently  writ- 
ten stories  which  are  aimed  at  defaming 
the  character  of  the  two  leading  candi- 
dates. Both  candidates  are  veteran  cam- 
paigners and  astute  politicians  and  need 
no  help  from  anyone. 

In  one  story,  this  newspaperman 
quoted  from  what  he  called  confiden- 
tial field  reports  from  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  in  describing  an  investiga- 
tion into  the  affairs  of  those  connected 
with  the  campaign  of  these  candidates. 
I  was,  of  course,  aware  that  a  member 
of  the  President's  staff  has  access  to  any 
U.S.  citizen's  tax  return,  but  I  was  not 
aware  that  this  courtesy  had  also  been 
extended  to  certain  newspapermen.  I  ex- 
pect to  ask  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice about  this  matter,  and  hope  that  they 
have  a  good  explanation. 

Another  candidate  was  accused  of 
wrongdoings  involving  bank  deposits  of 
the  Alabama  State  Docks.  This  matter 
was  aired  months  ago  by  the  news  media 
in  Alabama  and  the  candidate  was  ex- 
onerated. Yet  for  some  reason  this  par- 
ticular time  was  chosen  to  play  this  up 
in  the  national  press. 

Alabama  does  not  need  and  does  not 
want  any  outsider  to  select  our  next 
Governor.  Alabama  does  not  want  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  to  select  our 
next  Governor.  Alabama  does  not  want 
the  National  Democratic  Party  nor  the 
National  Republican  Party  to  select  our 
next  Governor.  We  have  nearly  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half  well-qualified  voters  who 
will  decide  who  will  lead  our  State  dur- 
ing the  next  4  years.  We  will  thank  all 
newspaper  reporters,  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service,  and  any  other  outsider  to 
stay  out  of  our  business. 


REDUCTION  SOUGHT  IN  PRESI- 
DENT'S MHJTARY  BUDGET  PRO- 
POSALS 

(Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  to  include  pertinent  ma- 
terial.) 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  introduce  a  resolution  to  In- 
struct the  various  committees  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  which  bear  the 
responsibility  for  reporting  on  fiscal  1971 
military  expenditures  to  seek  a  reduc- 
tion of  at  least  20  percent  in  the  Presi- 
dent's military  budget  proposals.  lUs 
reduction  would  free  an  additional  $15 
billion  for  health,  education,  housing, 
transportation  and  welfare  programs. 

Such  a  cut  in  the  Federal  budget  could 
be  aclileved  without  endangering  na- 
tional security  by  eliminating  Pentagon 
Inefflclency.  deferring  nonessential  new 
nuclear  programs,  and  enacting  cuts  in 
active  duty  personnel  strength  in  the 
armed  forces. 
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This  proposed  cut  in  the  budget  could 
help  us  to  invest  our  national  resources 
more  wisely,  in  effect,  to  re-examine  our 
national  priorities.  The  $15  billion  thus 
released  could  be  used  to  help  relieve  the 
domestic  ills  of  this  Nation.  These  fimds 
could  be  used  to  revitalize  our  educa- 
tional system,  provide  for  adequate 
health  care  for  all  Americans,  Institute 
effective  mass  transportation  programs, 
supplement  current  housing  programs, 
and  eliminate  Inadequacies  in  our  cur- 
rent employment  and  welfare  programs. 
In  short,  these  funds  could  be  used  to 
bring  new  life  to  the  domestic  scene; 
they  could  provide  us  wlUi  a  means  for 
reuniting  a  nation  which  Is  being  driven 
apart  by  the  divisive  action  of  misplaced 
priorities. 

Thus,  in  presenting  this  resolution,  we 
recognize  the  urgency  of  a  reassessment 
of  the  priorities  of  the  Federal  budget. 
We  vigorously  recommend  the  adoption 
of  the  resolution  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Insert  the  resolution 
in  the  Rkcoro  at  this  point: 
HousB  RisoLtmoN  ON  National  I>RioaiTixs 

AND   THX    1971    I>KrENSE   BTTDCET 

Whereas  the  President  has  recommended 
to  the  Congress  over  Leventy  billion  dollars 
In  the  fiscal  1971  budget  for  arms  and  mili- 
tary expenditures,  which  would  effectively 
preclude  imperative  federal  support  In- 
creases m  such  areas  as  haalth,  education, 
housing,  transportation,  employment,  and 
welfare: 

And  whereas  a  fair  balance  of  national 
budget  priorities  requires  reductions  In  the 
President's  military  expenditure  proopsals 
to  free  funds  for  meeting  our  human  needs 
at  home; 

And  whereas  such  reductions  are  achleve- 
able  by  1.  ending  demonstrated  duplication, 
waste,  and  inefficient  pracUces  In  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  U.  manfwwer  reduc- 
tions in  Vietnam  already  achieved  and  fur- 
ther promised  by  the  President,  Ui.  feasible 
cuts  in  the  active  duty  personnel  strength 
of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces.  Iv.  elimination  and 
deferral  of  new  nuclear  programs  entailing 
enormous  expense  without  enhancing  our 
security; 

And  whereas  an  additional  fifteen  billion 
dollars  is  required  In  fiscal  1971  to  initiate 
and  practically  support  urgent  domestic 
needs  through: 

1.  an  adequate  health  care  program  for 
ail  Americans  and  their  protection  from  air 
and  water  pollution, 

2.  an  increased  level  of  federal  support  for 
our  overburdened  state  and  local  public 
education  systems. 

3.  a  massive  program  to  provide  adequate 
housing  for  millions  of  low  and  moderate 
income  families, 

4.  an  effective  mass  transit  system  to  meet 
the  transportation  crisis  In  our  major  met- 
ropolitan areas, 

6.  a  job  guarantee  plan  which  assures 
every  citizen  a  livelihood  through  fair  and 
decent  employment,  and 

6.  a  federal  welfare  support  program  to 
alleviate  the  Inequalities  and  inadequacies 
of  our  state  and  local  welfare  systems; 

Therefore  be  it  resolved,  that  the  several 
committees  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
be  charged  with  reporting  on  fiscal  1971  au- 
thorizations and  appropriations  for  arms 
and  military  expenditures,  are  Instructed  to 
seek  achievement  of  reductions  aggregating 
not  leas  than  20%  in  the  President's  military 
budget  proposals  so  as  to  free  an  additional 
fifteen  billion  dollars  for  meeting  our  peo- 
ple's needs  for  health,  education,  housing, 
transportation,  employment,  and  weUai*. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OP  APOLLO  13 
REVIEW  BO.\RD 

(Mr.  MILLER  o;  California  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, while  we  all  rejoice  in  the  recovery 
of  the  Apollo  13  astronauts  and  com- 
mend the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  for  its  ability  to 
meet  a  critical  situation  such  as  this. 
we  are  also  concerned  with  the  future. 

I  liave  been  asked  by  many  people 
whether  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics  will  undertake  an  investi- 
gation of  the  Apollo  13  mission  and  the 
causes  of  its  failure. 

I  am  happy  to  report  to  you  that  NASA, 
under  date  of  April  17  established  an 
Apollo  13  review  board  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Edgar  M.  Cortright,  the  di- 
rector of  the  Langley  Research  Center. 

Mr.  Cortright  is  eminently  fitted  to 
conduct  this  investigation,  and  I  am 
happy  to  see  him  selected  for  this  task. 
This  is  a  highly  technical  matter  end 
there  are  few  people  available  who  real- 
ly imderstand  all  its  ramifications. 

I  am  quite  confident  that  this  inves- 
tigation will  be  carried  on  with  the  same 
objectivity  that  characterized  the  inves- 
tigation into  the  tragic  fire  of  the  Apollo 
204  capsule,  the  gravest  loss  sustained 
by  NASA. 

I  am  making  a  part  of  these  remarks 
the  copy  of  the  letter  to  Mr.  Cortright 
appointing  him  and  establishing  the 
board.  When  the  board  has  reported.  I 
shall  ask  the  committee  to  review  Its 
findings. 

National  Aebonaittics  anb 

Space  Administration, 
Washington.  D.C.,  April  17,  1970. 
To:  Ji4r.  Edgar  M.  Cortright. 
Subject:  Establishment  of  Apollo  13  Review 
Board. 

References:  (a)  NMI  8621.1— Mission  PaUure 
Investigation  Policy  and  Procedures;  (b) 
NMI  1156.14— Aerospace  Safety  Advisory 
Panel. 

1.  It  is  NASA  policy  as  stated  in  Reference 
(a)  "to  Investigate  and  dociunent  the  causes 
of  all  major  mission  fEOlures  which  occur  in 
the  conduct  of  its  space  and  aeronautical  ac- 
tivities and  to  take  appropriate  corrective 
actions  as  a  result  of  the  findings  and  recom- 
mendations.*' 

2.  Because  of  the  serious  nature  of  the 
accident  to  the  Apollo  13  spacecraft  which 
Jeopardized  himian  life  and  caused  failure  of 
the  Apollo  13  lunar  mission,  we  hereby  es- 
tablish the  Apollo  13  Review  Board  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  Board)  and  appoint 
you  Chairman.  The  members  of  the  Board 
will  be  qualified  senior  Individuals  from 
NASA  and  other  Oovemment  agencies.  After 
consultation  with  you.  we  will : 

(a)  Appoint  the  members  of  the  Board  and 
make  any  subsequent  changes  necessary  for 
the  effective  operation  of  the  Board;  and 

(b)  Arrange  for  timely  release  of  informa- 
tion on  the  operations,  findings,  and  recom- 
mendations of  the  Board  to  the  Congress, 
and,  through  the  NASA  Office  of  Public  Af- 
fairs, to  the  public.  The  Board  will  report  Its 
findings  and  recommendations  directly  to  us. 

3.  The  Board  will: 

(a)  Review  the  circumstances  sxirroundlng 
the  accident  to  the  spacecraft  which  oc- 
curred dtirlng  the  flight  of  ApoUo  13  and  the 
subsequent  flight  and  gro\ind  actions  taken 


to  recover.  In  order  to  establish  the  probable 
cause  or  causes  of  the  accident  and  nnnmn 
the  effectiveness  of  the  recovery  actions. 

(b)  Review  all  factors  relating  to  the  acci- 
dent and  recovery  actions  the  Board  de- 
termines to  be  significant  and  relevant,  in- 
cluding studies,  findings,  recommendations, 
and  other  actions  that  have  been  or  may  be 
iindertaken  by  the  program  offices,  field  cen- 
ters, and  contractors  Involved. 

(c)  Direct  such  further  specific  Investiga- 
tions as  may  be  necessary. 

(d)  Report  as  soon  as  possible  Its  findings 
relating  to  the  cause  or  causes  of  the  acci- 
dent and  the  effectiveness  of  the  flight  and 
ground  recovery  actions. 

(e)  Develop  recommendations  for  correc- 
tive or  other  actions,  based  upon  its  flnningn 
and  determinations  or  conclusions  derived 
therefrom. 

(f )  Document  its  findings,  determinations, 
and  recommendations  and  submit  a  final  re- 
port. 

4.  As  Chairman  of  the  Bocud  you  are  dele- 
gated the  following  powers: 

(a)  To  establish  such  procedures  for  the 
organization  and  of>eration  of  the  Board  as 
you  find  most  effective;  such  procedures  shaU 
be  part  of  the  Board's  records.  The  proce- 
dures shall  be  f ximlshed  the  Aerospace  Safety 
Advisory  Panel  for  Its  review  and  comment. 

(b)  To  establish  procedures  to  assure  the 
execution  of  your  responsibiUties  In  your 
absence. 

(c)  To  designate  such  representatives,  con- 
sultants, experts,  liaison  officers,  observers, 
or  other  individuals  as  required  to  support 
the  activities  of  the  Board.  You  shall  define 
their  duties  and  responsibilities  as  part  of 
the  Board's  records. 

(d)  To  keep  us  advised  periodically  con- 
cerning the  organization,  procedures,  opera- 
tions of  the  Board  and  Its  associated  actlvl- 
Ues. 

5.  By  separate  action  we  axe  requesting  the 
Aerospace  Safety  Advisory  Panel  established 
by  Reference  (b)  to  review  both  the  pro- 
cedures and  findings  of  the  Board  and  sub- 
mit its  independent  report  to  us. 

6.  By  separate  action  we  are  directing  the 
Associate  Administrator  for  Manned  Space 
FUght  to: 

(a)  Assure  that  all  elements  of  the  Office 
of  Manned  Space  Flight  cooperate  fully  with 
the  Board  and  provide  records,  data,  and 
technical  support  as  requested. 

(b)  Undertake  through  the  regular  OMSF 
organization  such  reviews,  studies,  and  sup- 
porting actions  as  are  required  to  develop 
recommendations  to  us  on  corrective  meas- 
ures to  be  taken  prior  to  the  ApoUo  14  mis- 
sion with  respect  to  hardware,  operational 
piwcedures.  and  other  aspects  of  the  Apollo 
program. 

7.  All  elements  of  NASA  will  cooperate 
with  the  Board  and  provide  full  support 
within  their  areas  of  responsibility. 

T.  O.  Paine, 

Administrator. 
George  M.  Low, 
Deputy  AdminUtratoT. 


THE  TIME  HAS  ARRIVED  FOR  FAIR 
AND  HONEST  APPRAISAL  OF  THE 
SST 

(Mr.  PELLY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  bis  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  recently 
was  stated  in  a  syndicated  column  in 
many  of  the  Nation's  newspapers  that 
the  supersonic  transport  would  'leave  a 
destructive  path  of  sonic  booms  behiind." 
This  statement,  although  probably  well 
Intentioned,  demonstrates  the  effect  of 
mMnformatioo. 
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Further,  the  statement  would  be  true 
if  the  SST  were  going  to  fly  across  our 
land  at  a  low  altitude,  but  this  is  not  the 
case;  the  President  has  said  so  as  have 
engineers. 

The  fact  Is.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  SST 
is  the  only  aircraft  development  program 
ever  undertaken  with  noise  limitations 
written  into  the  contract. 

But,  allow  me  to  discuss  the  matter  of 
the  SST  and  our  environment. 

There  is  no  one  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives who  has  taken  a  greater  in- 
terest In  or  a  more  active  part  in  protect- 
ing our  environment.  Prom  my  commit- 
tee assignments  on  both  Science  and  As- 
tronautics and  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries.  I  have  long  represented  the 
conservationists,  attitude  of  protecting 
the  quality  of  our  air.  water,  and  earth. 

Yet.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  find  it  difB- 
cult  to  believe  that  anyone  can  honestly 
say  that  the  SST  and  protection  of  our 
envirorunent  are  not  compatible.  A  group 
calling  itself  "Friends  of  the  Earth" 
placed  full- page  newspaper  advertise- 
ments assailing  the  SST  as  a  machine 
that  "will  hasten  the  end  of  the  American 
wilderness."  The  facts  are  Just  the 
opposite. 

If  they  knew  anything  about  the  sonic 
boom  they  would  realize  that  while  the 
actual  level  or  Intensity  of  the  sonic 
boom  is  controlled  by  many  parameters, 
probably  the  most  Important  Is  that  of 
flight  altitude.  The  reduction  of  boom 
intensity  is  quite  rapid  with  increased 
altitude.  This  Is  one  of  the  advantages  of 
the  selection  of  cruise  altitudes  In  the 
order  of  60,000  to  70.000  feet. 

There  are  other  ecological  concerns  re- 
garding the  SST,  and  they  are  not  nega- 
tive as  has  been  reported.  There  is  no 
evidence  the  SST  will  pollute  the  upper 
atmosphere  in  such  a  way  as  may  result 
in  terrible  alterations  of  global  weather 
as  has  been  reported.  The  best  Judgment 
available  to  the  Oovemment  clearly  in- 
dicates that  there  will  be  no  significant 
adverse  effect  on  weather. 

The  SST  engines  will  be  smoke-free  and 
powerful  enough  to  take  the  airplane  to 
altitude  quickly  to  reduce  the  sound  over 
the  community. 

Overall,  the  airplane  Is  one  of  the  mo6t 
land-conserrative  forms  of  transporta- 
tion. 

Blr.  Speaker.  I  recognize  and  respect 
the  right  of  individuals  and  organiza- 
tions to  express  publicly  their  opinions  on 
matters  of  national  significance,  such  as 
the  SST.  I  believe,  however,  that  such 
expressions  of  opinion,  to  be  valid,  should 
be  based  on  a  fair  and  honest  appralaal 
of  the  facts. 


PROGRAM  INFORMATION  ACT 

(Mr.  ROTH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  have 
Introduced  an  Improved  Program  Infor- 
mation Act.  This  proposed  legislation 
would  require  the  executive  branch  to 
produce  a  Government-wide  catalog  of 
^deral  domestic  assistance  programs, 
describing  all  aid  programs  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government  meaningfully  and  in 
terms  useful  to  the  potential  beneficiary. 


The  original  Program  Information 
Act — H.R.  338.  S.  60 — has  been  the  object 
of  considerable  discussion  within  the  ex- 
ecutive branch — revised  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  circular  A-89  reflects  many  of  Its 
proposals — and  in  hearings  in  the  other 
body — Intergovernmental  Relations  Sub- 
committee hearings  on  the  Intergovern- 
mental Cooperation  Act  of  1969  and  Re- 
lated Legislation.  A  number  of  siigges- 
tions  have  been  made,  designed  to  make 
the  proposed  catalog  a  more  realistic  and 
useful  undertakmg  which  at  the  same 
time  would  not  sacrifice  the  elements 
essential  to  making  the  catalog  useful  to 
potential  beneficiaries. 

The  legislation  introduced  today  I  be- 
lieve embodies  the  various  views  ex- 
pressed and  hopefully  would  be  accept- 
able in  its  detail  to  all  concerned.  This 
proiJ^al  still  calls  for  adequate  infor- 
mation— money  figures,  names  and  tele- 
phone numbers,  obligations  on  the  recipi- 
ents— for  all  programs  on  a  current  basis. 
I  hope  this  Improved  Program  Informa- 
tion Act  will  receive  prompt  attention 
here  and  in  the  other  body. 

The  bill  follows: 

HR.  17113 

A  bill  to  create  a  catalog  of  Federal  asslst- 
azu:e  programs,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotiae  of 

Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 

America  in  Congress  assembled. 

SROaT   TXTUt 

SscnoN  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Program  Information  Act." 

DxrunnoNS 

S«c.  3.  For  the  purpoees  of  this  Act — 

(a)  The  term  "Federal  domestic  assistance 
program"  means  any  function  of  a  Federal 
agency  which  provides  assistance  or  benefits, 
whether  In  the  U.S.  or  abroad,  that  can  be 
requested  or  applied  for  by  a  State  or  States, 
territorial  pooseaslon,  county,  dty,  other  po- 
litical subdivision,  grouping,  or  instrumen- 
tality thereof,  any  domestic  profit  or  non- 
profit corporation.  Institution,  or  Individ- 
ual, other  than  an  agency  of  the  Federal 
government. 

(b)  A  Federal  domestic  assistance  "pro- 
gram" may  In  practice  be  called  a  program, 
an  actlTlty,  a  service,  a  project,  or  some  other 
name  regardless  of  whether  It  la  Identified 
as  a  separate  program  by  statute  or  regula- 
tion and  which  can  be  differentiated  from 
any  other  such  program  on  the  basis  of  ita 
legal  authority.  Its  administering  office,  Ita 
purpoM,  Its  benefits,  or  Its  beneficiaries. 

(c)  "Assistance  or  benefits"  includes  but 
is  not  limited  to  grants,  loans,  loan  guaran- 
tees, scholarships,  mortgage  loans  and  in- 
surance or  other  types  of  financial  assist- 
ance: assistance  In  the  form  of  provision  of 
Federal  facilities,  goods  or  services,  donation 
or  provision  of  surplus  real  and  personal 
property:  technical  assistance  and  counsel- 
ing: statistical  and  other  expert  information; 
and  service  activities  of  regxilatory  agencies. 
"Assistance  or  benefits"  does  not  include 
conventional  pubUc  Information  services. 

(d)  "Requested  or  applied  for"  means  that 
the  potential  applicant  or  beneficiary  miist 
Initiate  the  process  which  will  eventually  re- 
sult In  the  provision  of  assistance  or  benefits. 
The  term,  therefore,  excludes  solicited  con- 
tracts, automatic  shared  revenues  or  pay- 
ments, and  indirect  assistance  or  benefits  re- 
sulting from  Federal  operations. 

(e)  "Federal  agency"  means  any  executive 
department,  agency,  or  Instrumentality  of 
the  Oovemment  and  any  wholly-owned  Oor- 
emment  corporation. 

(f )  "Administering  office"  means  the  low- 
est subdivision  of  any  Federal  agency  that 
haa    direct    operational    responsibility    for 


managing    a    Federal    domestic    assistance 
program. 

EXCLUSION 

Sbc.  3.  This  Act  does  not  apply  to  any 
activities  related  to  the  collection  or  evalua- 
tion of  national  security  Information. 

CATALOO  or  rCOEIlAL  DOMESTIC  ASSIST ANCX 
PROGRAMS 

Sec.  4.  The  President  shall  transmit  to 
Congress  no  later  than  May  first  of  each  regu- 
lar session  a  catalog  of  Federal  domestic 
assistance  programs,  referred  to  In  this  Act 
as  "the  catalog,"  In  accordance  with  tills  Act. 

PtTKPOSX  or  CATALOG 

Sec.  5.  The  catalog  shall  be  designed  to 
assist  the  potential  beneficiary  Identify  all 
existing  Federal  domestic  assistance  programs 
wherever  administered,  and  shall  supply  In- 
formation for  each  program  so  that  the  po- 
tential beneficiary  can  determine  whether 
particular  assistance  or  support  might  be 
available  to  him  for  the  purposes  he  wishes. 

KEQtmED  PROGRAM  INFORMATION 

Sec.  6.  For  each  Federal  domestic  assist- 
ance program,  the  catalog  shall — 

(1)  Identify  the  program.  The  identifica- 
tion may  Include  the  name  of  the  program, 
the  authorizing  statute,  the  specific  admin- 
istering office,  and  a  brief  description  of  the 
program  Including  the  objectives  It  Is  de- 
signed to  attain. 

(3)  describe  the  program  structure.  The 
description  may  include  a  statement  of  the 
eligibility  restrictions,  the  available  benefits, 
and  the  restrictions  on  the  use  of  such 
benefits. 

(3)  provide  financial  Information.  Tills  In- 
farmation  may  Include  the  obligations  In- 
curred for  past  years,  the  range  of  financial 
assistance  where  appropriate,  or  other  perti- 
nent financial  information  designed  to  In- 
dicate the  magnitude  of  the  program  and 
any  funding  remaining  available. 

(4)  state  the  obligations  on  the  part  of 
the  recipient  receiving  assistance  or  support. 
This  statement  may  Include  a  statement  at 
prerequisites  to  receiving  benefits,  and  of 
duties  required  after  receiving  benefits. 

(5)  identify  the  appropriate  officials  to 
contact.  The  list  may  include  contacts  both 
in  Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  and 
locally,  including  addresses  and  telephone 
numbers. 

(6)  provide  a  general  description  of  the 
application  process.  This  descrlprtion  may  in- 
clude application  deadlines,  coordination  re- 
quirements, processing  time  requirements, 
and  other  pertinent  procedural  explanations. 

(7)  Identify  closely  related  programs. 

rORM  or  CATALOO 

Sac.  7.  (a)  the  program  Information  may 
be  set  forth  In  such  form  as  the  President 
may  determine,  and  the  catalog  may  include 
such  other  program  Information  and  data  as 
in  his  opinion  are  necessary  or  desirable  in 
order  to  assist  the  potential  program  bene- 
ficiary to  understand  and  take  advantage  of 
each  Federal  domestic  assistance  program. 

(b)  The  catalog  shall  contain  a  detailed 
Index  designed  to  assist  the  potential  bene- 
filcary  to  Identify  all  Federal  domestic  assist- 
ance programs  related  to  a  particular  need. 

(c)  The  catalog  shall  be  in  all  respects 
concise,  clear,  understandable,  and  such  that 
It  can  be  easily  understood  by  the  potential 
beneficiary. 

QUAXTERLT   REVISION 

Sec.  8.  The  President  shall  revise  the  cata- 
log at  no  less  than  quarterly  Intervals.  Each 
revision — 

(1)  shall  reflect  any  changes  in  the  pro- 
gram Information  listed  in  section  6. 

(3)  shall  further  reflect  addition,  consoli- 
dation, reorganization,  or  cessation  of  Fed- 
eral assistance  programs,  and  shall  provide 
for  such  Federal  assistance  programs  the 
program  information  listed  in  section  0. 

(3)  shall  Include  such  other  program  In- 
formation as  will  provide  the  most  current 
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Information  on  changes  in  financial  infor- 
mation, on  changes  in  organizations  admin- 
istering the  Federal  assistance  programs,  and 
on  other  changes  of  direct,  immediate  rele- 
vance to  potential  program  beneficiaries  as 
will  most  accurately  reflect  the  full  scope  of 
Federal  assistance  programs. 

(4)  may  Include  such  other  program  In- 
formation and  data  as  In  the  President's 
opinion  are  necessary  or  desirable  In  order  to 
assist  the  potential  program  beneficiary  to 
understand  and  take  advantage  of  each  Fed- 
eral assistance  program, 

PT7BLICAT10N  AND  DISTXIBTmON  OF  THE  CATALOO 

Sec.  9.  (a)  The  President  (or  an  official  to 
whom  such  function  is  delegated  pursuant 
to  section  10  of  this  Act)  shall  prepare,  pub- 
lish and  maintain  the  catalog  and  shall 
make  such  catalog  and  revisions  thereof 
available  to  ^the  public  at  prices  approxi- 
mately equal  to  the  cost  In  quantities  ade- 
quate to  meet  public  demands,  providing  for 
subscriptions  to  the  catalog  and  revisions 
thereof  in  such  manner  as  he  may  determine. 

Gratis  distribution  of  not  to  exceed  ten 
thousand  copies,  in  the  aggregate,  la  author- 
ized to  Members  of  Congress  and  Resident 
Commlslsoners,  Federal  department  and 
agency  officials,  State  and  local  officials,  and 
to  local  repositories  as  determined  by  the 
President  or  bis  delegated  representative. 

(b)  The  catalog  shall  be  the  single  au- 
thoritative Oovenunent  compendium  of  Fed- 
eral domestic  assistance  program  Information 
produced  by  a  Federal  agency  or  depart- 
ment. Specialized  catalogs  for  specific  ad  hoc 
purposes  may  be  developed  within  the 
framework,  or  as  a  supplement  to,  the  Oov- 
ernment-wlde  compendium  and  shall  be  al- 
lowed only  when  specifically  authorized  and 
developed  within  guidelines  and  criteria  to 
be  determined  by  the  President. 

(c)  Any  existing  provisions  of  law  re- 
quiring the  preparation  or  publication  of 
such  catalogs  are  superseded  to  the  extent 
they  may  be  In  conflict  with  the  provisions 
of  this  Act, 

DELEGATION  Or  rt7NCTI0NS 

Sec  10.  The  President  may  delegate  any 
function  conferred  upon  hUn  by  this  Act 
Including  preparation  and  distribution  of 
the  catalog,  to  the  head  of  any  Federal  de- 
partment or  agency,  with  authority  for  re- 
delegatlon  as  he  may  deem  appropriate. 


THE  PROBLEM  OP  PREE-PLOWINQ 
TEXTILE  IMPORTS 

(Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  problem  of  free-flowing  tex- 
tile imports  coming  into  the  United 
States  has  long  been  a  topic  of  discus- 
sion and  matter  of  concern  in  this  body 
and  in  the  administration.  However, 
while  all  the  talk  Is  going  on  and  with 
little  action  being  taken,  those  Ameri- 
cans working  in  the  textile  industries 
are  suffering  loss  of  income,  Jobs,  and 
security. 

I  have  Joined  several  Members  of  this 
body  in  introducing  a  measure  aimed  at 
curtailing  the  unreasonable  flow  of  these 
foreign  goods  into  this  coimtry.  Although 
our  continued  aim  should  be  the  expan- 
sion of  world  trade  through  which  all 
coimtrles  beneflt,  the  case  of  the  textile 
imports  is  a  prime  example  of  the  failure 
of  cooperation  between  countries. 

For  years  now,  Japan  has  been  export- 
ing freely  into  this  country  while  main- 
taining excessively  high  barriers  to  trade 
at  its  own  shores.  As  a  consequence,  the 


Japanese  economy  has  been  able  to  hold 
down  wages  to  an  almost  inhuman  level. 
At  the  same  time,  they  have  been  able 
to  build  up  exorbitant  trade  surpluses 
at  the  expense  of  the  United  States 
and  other  countries. 

The  Nixon  administration  has  been 
trying  for  over  a  year  to  encourage  the 
Japanese  Government  to  enter  into  a 
voluntary  agreement  with  the  United 
States  to  settle  the  matter  of  the  textile 
import  problem.  Likewise,  the  U.S.  con- 
cern over  excessively  high  duties  and 
other  trade  bturiers  maintained  by  the 
Japanese  has  been  expressed  and  dis- 
cussed over  and  over  again.  All  indica- 
tions seem  to  point  to  an  impasse. 

It  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  time  has 
now  come  for  this  body  to  exercise  its 
constitutional  obligation  and  protect  the 
American  public  against  unfair  and  uni- 
lateral efforts  by  foreign  governments  to 
destroy  an  American  Industry.  That  is 
exactly  the  purpose  of  H.R.  16943  which 
is  designed  to  provide  for  orderly  trade 
in  textile  articles  and  articles  of  leather 
footwear. 

In  addition  to  providing  quantitative 
restrictions  on  the  Importation  of  these 
goods,  the  bill  has  the  added  feature  that 
any  country  can  be  freed  of  the  restric- 
tive covenants  of  the  proposed  law  by 
voluntarily  negotiating  a  settlement  with 
the  U.S.  Government. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  this  action, 
if  passed  by  this  Congress.  wUI  bring 
about  a  breakthrough  in  the  now- 
stalled  trade  negotiations  between  this 
country  and  Japan.  Bilateral  agreement 
is  always  far  superior  to  unilateral  ac- 
tion, but  when  dialog  breaks  down  and 
intransigence  is  the  only  offering  by  the 
foreign  negotiator,  then  this  country 
must  act  unilaterally  to  protect  its  citi- 
zens and  its  economic  stability. 


VIETNAM  LAND  REFORM  BILL 

(Mr.  MOSS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  the 
distinct  pleasure  and  honor  in  Joining 
nine  of  my  colleagues  of  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  in  cosponsorshlp  of  a  bill  which 
we  hope  will  encourage  and  speed  a 
major  economic  and  social  reform  in 
South  Vietnam.  I  am  referring  to  the 
new  land  reform  law  signed  by  President 
Thieu  on  March  26. 

We  hope  the  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent will  unite  in  support  of  this  im- 
portant measure  and  show  the  world 
once  again  America's  deep  interest  in 
the  future  welfare  of  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam. 

I  Eun  inserting  at  this  point  in  the 
Rkcoro  the  text  of  the  bill  and  a  state- 
ment explaining  its  provisions: 

HJl.  17117 

A  bill  to  amend  section  402  of  chapter  4  of 

part  I  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 

1961  to  provide  additional  authorization 

in  supporting  assistance  for  the  National 

Land  Reform  Program  enacted  March  36, 

1970,  by  the  Oovemment  of  Vietnam 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 

of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 

America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 

402  of  chapter  4  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign 


Assistance  Act  of  1961.  which  relates  to  sup- 
porting assistance.  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and  for  the  fiscal  year 
1971  not  to  exceed  $414,600,000"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "and  for  the  fiscal  year 
1971  not  to  exceed  $614,600,000,  of  which 
not  less  than  $200,000,000  shaU  be  utilized  to 
encourage  and  support  rapid  implementation 
of  the  National  Land  Reform  Program  en- 
acted March  26,  1970,  by  the  Government  of 
Vietnam";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  such  section 
402  the  following  new  sentences:  "The  use 
of  supporting  assistance  funds  for  land  re- 
form in  Vietnam  shall  be  contingent  upon 
the  attainment  of  mutually  agreed  goals  of 
accomplishment  stressing  economy,  effi- 
ciency, and  advanced  implementation  of  the 
program  by  July  1,  1972.  Tranches  for  land 
reform  assistance  to  the  Government  of  Viet- 
nam shall  be  made  at  quarterly  intervals 
based  upon  satisfactory  achievement  to- 
wards the  1972  target  goal." 

Press  Statement  Released  April  20,  1970 

Legislation  designed  to  help  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Vietnamese  peasant  farmers 
gain  ownership  of  the  land  they  Ull  for  land- 
lords was  Introduced  in  Congress  today  by 
Rep.  John  E.  Moss,  D-CalU.,  a  long-time 
champion  of  Vietnam  land  reform,  and  a  bi- 
partisan group  of  other  House  members. 

Joining  Moss  in  oo-sponsorlng  the  bill 
were  five  Democrats  and  five  Republicans. 
They  were  Reps.  Ogden  R.  Reld,  R-N.T.; 
William  S.  Broomfield,  R-Mlch.;  John  8. 
Monagan,  D-Conn.;  Frank  Horton,  R-N.T.: 
Clement  J.  Zablockl,  D-Wls.;  Morris  K. 
Udall,  D-Arlz.;  Torbert  H.  Macdonald,  D- 
Mass.;  GUbert  Gude,  B-Md.;  F.  BnuUonl 
Morse.  R-Mass.;  and  William  T.  Murphy.  D- 
ni. 

The  Bill,  an  amendment  to  last  year's  two- 
year  Foreign  Aid  authorization,  would  ear- 
mark an  additional  $200  mllUon  In  VS. 
economic  assistance  to  speed  up  and  help  fi- 
nance the  land  reform  effort  recently  enacted 
into  law  by  President  Thleu  and  the  Viet- 
namese National  Assembly. 

"This  legislation  will  encourage  South 
Vietnam  to  complete  its  land  reform  pro- 
gram in  less  than  half  the  time  currently 
contemplated."  Moss  said.  "The  result  will 
be  much  faster  'Vietnamizatlon'  of  the  war 
and  thus  the  saving  of  many  American  and 
Vietnamese  lives." 

Moss  said  polls  of  Vietnamese  peasants 
show  that  the  average  farmer's  greatest  de- 
sire In  life  is  to  own  the  land  he  tills.  Realiza- 
tion of  this  dream  on  the  part  of  the  peasant. 
Moss  said,  also  will  more  quickly  help  South 
Vietnam  become  "a  more  meanlngf  iil  democ- 
racy." 

Congressman  Reld  said.  "The  action  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  government  and  its 
legislature  on  land  reform  is  long  and  tragi- 
cally overdue.  It  may  well  be  too  late.  None- 
theless, the  test  now  Is  whether  the  enacted 
program  will  be  Implemented  for  all  farmers 
in  the  next  few  months.  Any  real  administra- 
tive delay  could  doom  government  in  South 
Vietnam  and  make  a  mockery  of  promised 
reforms." 

The  estimated  cost  of  South  Vietnam's  new 
land  reform  program  enacted  March  26.  is 
between  $400  million  and  $600  million.  "Ilie 
peasants  will  receive  their  land  free.  The 
landlords  will  be  compensated  partly  In  cash 
and  the  remainder  In  bonds. 

Saigon  has  predicted  the  program  would 
take  about  four  years  to  complete.  However, 
Moss  said  some  experts  believe  the  time- 
table could  be  cut  in  less  than  half  If  the 
proper  priority  and  resources  were  given  to 
the  task. 

The  legislation  tntroduoed  In  Congress 
today  would  authorize  the  TTnlted  States  to 
finance  a  major  share  of  the  cost  If  the  Oov- 
emment of  Vietnam  meets  an  accelerated 
timetable  and  does  the  Job  with  economy 
and  efficiency. 
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Th«  bUl  provides  th.t  the  Unlt^l  SUUe 
and  Vietnam  adopt  specinc  go*le  of  P«<o^ 
aace  and  that  the  •200  mlUlon  woaW  be 
n,«de  in  aid  inatallmenU  baaed  on  qu*«:*w»/ 
•valuations  of  how  good  a  Job  South  Viet- 
nam was  doing.  _   .  ._j_.. 

•The  funds  could  be  cut  off  U  any  serious 
graft,  corruption  or  poor  performanpe  be- 
came evident,"  Mom  said.  

Tbt  total  cost  to  the  United  States  would 
be  lees  than  half  of  one  week's  cost  of  waging 
the  Vietnam  war. 
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Action*  of  local  groups  seeking  to  elim- 
inate the  drug  traffic  suggest  that  the 
bounty  concept  be  a  useful  tool  to  focus 
attention  on  the  professionals  and  pro- 
vide profit  IncenUves  to  offset  the  highly 
proflUble  drug  business.  Some  local 
vigUante  groups  have  issued  "Pusher 
Wanted  for  Murder"  fliers  recenUy.  A 
financial  reward  should  put  somp  real 
punch  in  such  efforts. 


-BEAOT  OP  PREY"  BOUNTY  NECT^ 
ON^ALPS"   OP   DRUG   PUSHERS 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
man  from  New  York  (Mr.  Halp«ui)  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  designed 
to  spur  a  nationwide  drive  on  narcotics 
ped^em  by  establishing  a  federal 
^M&east  of  prey"  bounty  on  the  scalps 
of  dope  pushers. 

Narcotics  pushing  is  tantiunoimt  to 
murder.  My  proposal  would  provide  a 
minimum  Federal  bounty  of  $500  to  be 
paid  to  anyone  furnishing  information 
leading  to  tiie  arrest  and  conviction  of 

a  narcotics  peddler.  

Many  State  and  local  governments 
have  reduced  tiie  hazards  to  human 
Uves  caused  by  wolves,  coyotes,  deadly 
snakes,  and  other  beasts  of  prey  by  es- 
tablishing bounties  for  their  pelts  or 
scalps.  By  tiie  same  means  we  can  help 
to  cage  the  two-legged  venom-peddlers, 
who  are  human  beasts  preying  on  the 
pubUc  and  who  are  a  far  greater  menace 
to  our  civilization  than  the  deadliest  of 
wild  animals.  _  . 

I  am  xosponsor  of  the  House-passed 
Drug  Abuse  Education  Act  and  pro- 
posals to  Increase  drug  research  efforts. 
But  the  narcotic  problem  Is  a  complex 
one  which  should  be  attacked  on  many 
fronts  Law  enforcement,  social  ills,  edu- 
cation, research,  and  international  com- 
merce are  aU  aspects  of  the  broad  prob- 
lem. 

However,  comprehensive  programs 
take  time  to  develop.  Concrete  actions 
such  as  this  attack  on  the  sources  of 
drug  traffic  must  be  effected  immedl- 

To  treat  pushers  as  predators  is  Justi- 
fied if  we  examine  the  alarming  statis- 
tics on  deaths  resulting  from  drug  use. 
Por   Instance,    more    than    900    heroin 
users  died  In  New  York  City  last  year. 
These  pushers'  vlciousness  is  reflected 
In  the  youth  of  their  victims.  Some  223 
of  those  who  died  from  heroin  use  in  New 
York  last  year  were  teenagers.  The  situ- 
ation is  even  more  alarming,  because 
the   trend   toward   youth   addiction   Is 
growing  worse.  WhUe  drug  use  has  in- 
creased by  15  percent  since  1967.  there 
has  been  a  40-percent  increase  in  the 
16-  to  20-year  age  bracket.  In  1966  the 
average  age  of  newly  reported  addicts 
was  about  28  years,  but  today  it  has  de- 
creased to  approximately  22  years. 

I  feel  certain  that  anyone  who  has 
seen  these  drug-addicted  youngsters  as 
I  have,  twisted  from  healthy  and  alert 
beings  into  sickened  and  deteriorating 
creatures,  will  agree  we  must  stop  at 
nothing  to  wipe  out  th^  menace. 


OIL  IMPORT  CONTROLS 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentie- 
San  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conti). 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  good 
friend  and  coUeague.  Hxnry  S.  Ri^ss^f 
W^onsin,  and  I  have  today  Introduced 
a  resolution,  cosponsored  by  61  of  our 
colleagues  from  20  differeat  States  across 
the  Nation,  calling  on  tiie  President  to 
implement  tiie  majority  report  of  his 
Cabinet  Task  Force  on  OU  Import  Con- 

Although  the  task  force  found  there 
is  no  national  security  Justification  for 
the  current  severe  restrictions  on  Un- 
Dorts  and  recommended  scrapping  the 
quotas  in  favor  of  a  Uriff  system  the 
President  to  date  has  regrettably  taken 
no  action.  . 

In  fact.  President  Nixon  took  a  recent 
step  in  tiie  opposite  direction  by  to- 
nosing  a  quota  on  previously  unrestricted 
Canadian  oU.  despite  the  unanimous 
task  force  view  that  no  foreign  oU  source 
was  more  secure.  This  unjustifiable  ac- 
tion will  adversely  affect  oU  prices  in  the 
northern  Midwest  and  has  greatly  in- 
creased the  (^position  to  the  present  pro- 

^TSordlng  to  the  Uisk  force  report  the 
quotas  now  cost  American  consumers  an 
extra  $5  billion  for  oU  products  annually. 
By  1980  this  cost  is  projected  to  reach 
$8  4  billion  if  no  changes  are  made.  Last 
year  alone,  toport  controls  cost  the  av- 
erage US.  family  of  four  an  extra  $96 
for  gasoline  auid  heating  oil. 

Although  under  the  law  the  only  Jus- 
tification for  toport  restrictions  is  to 
protect  the  national  security,  the  task 
force  called  the  present  quotas  unneces- 
sarily restrictive,  and  specifically  found 
"that  a  phased-ln  liberalization  of  to- 
port controls  would  not  so  injure  the  do- 
mestic Industry  as  to  weaken  the  national 
economy  to  the  extent  of  topalring  our 
national  security."  «„i.^ 

The  task  force  proposal  to  replace 
quotas  with  a  toriff  is  a  conservative  and 
cautious  step,  but  it  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction.  Consumers  would  save  four  or 
five  times  as  much  if  toport  controls 
were  removed  entirely. 

Mr.  Rxuss  and  I  are  convinced,  Mi. 
Speaker,  that  even  greater  reform  is 
needed  to  reduce  the  strain  on  the  con- 
sumer. My  bill  to  phase  out  the  quoU 
system  entirely  over  a  10-year  period, 
first  introduced  last  May.  is  now  cospon- 
sored  by  Mr.  Rinxss  and  64  of  our  House 
colleagues. 

To  further  clarify  today's  action.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  Insert  at  this  point  a  copy  of 
the  letter  which  Mr.  Rxuss  and  I  pre- 
pared in  seeking  support  for  the  resolu- 
tion FoUowlng  the  letter  I  Include  the 


text  of  this  resolution,  and  the  list  of  its 

cosponsors: 

House  of  Rkprsskntativm. 

Washington.  D.C..  April  7,  1970. 
DsAB  Cou-iAOU* :  We  are  writing  to  ask  that 
vou  lorn  us  in  sponsoring  a  resolution  ex- 
nresslng  the  sense  of  the  House  that  the 
President  should  implement  the  recommen- 
daUons  set  forth  In  the  majority  report  of 
the    Cabinet    Task    Force    on    Oil    Import 

A  slniuar  resolution  was  mtroduced  In  the 
senate  on  April  1,  1970,  by  Senator  Hartke. 
Joined  by  Senators  Hart,  Kennedy,  Bdclntyre. 
Mondale.   PeU.   Proxmlre,   and   WUllams   of 

^TTie'cabinet  Task  Force  majority  report 
recommended  a  gradual  phase-out  of  the 
present  oU  Import  quota  system,  which  last 
year  forced  American  consumers  to  pay  sji 
extra  SS  bllUon  for  oil  producU.  The  K'esl- 
dent  decuned  to  implement  this  Task  Force 
recommendation.  It  Is  expected  that  the  extra 
coet  to  consumers  will  rise  to  $8.4  bllUon  per 
year  by  1980  If  the  present  system  remains 
unchanged.  » 

Last  year  alone,  controls  on  oil  Imports  coet 
the  average  American  family  of  four  an  extra 
a96  for  gasoline  and  heating  oil.  In  many 
narts  of  the  country  the  extra  cost  greatly 
exceeded  this— In  Vermont  the  average  fam- 
Uy  of  four  paid  an  extra  •180.  and  in  Wyo- 
ming It  paid  saas  extra. 

The  1959  sUtute  which  provides  the  basis 
for  the  oil  import  quota  system  authorizes 
the  President  to  limit  oil  Imports.  In  ^e 
words  of  the  Task  Force,  "only  for  the  extraor- 
dinary and  compeUlng  purpose  of  protecting 
the  national  s«:urlty." 

The  Task  Force  then  went  on  to  state 
that  the  fixed  quoU  UmlUtlons,  which  the 
President  la  retaining,  "bear  no  reasonable 
relaUon  to  current  requirements  for  protec- 
Uon  either  of  the  naUonal  economy  or  of 
essential  oil  consumption." 

"We  find."  the  Task  Force  said,  "that  a 
phased-ln  Uberallzatlon  of  Import  controls 
would  not  so  injure  the  domestic  Industry  as 
to  weaken  the  national  economy  to  the  extent 
of  Impairing  our  national  security." 

The  Task  Force  then  recommended  that 
the  current  Import  quota  system  be  phased 
out  over  a  period  of  three  to  five  years  and 
that  a  system  of  variable  tariffs  be  subsU- 
tuted  for  It.  The  Initial  tariff  on  Eastern 
Hemisphere  crude  oU  would  be  •1.46  a  barrel, 
and  no  more  than  10  percent  of  U.8.  domestic 
demand  could  be  obtained  from  that  area.  OU 
from  more  secure  Western  Hemisphere 
sources  would  be  subject  to  preferential  lower 
tariffs.  The  immediate  effect  of  the  plan 
would  be  a  reductton  In  the  price  of  domestic 
crude  oil  from  •3.30  to  •3.00  per  barrel,  with 
savings  to  consumers  estimated  at  lees  than 
a  penny  per  gallon  of  gasoline. 

The  Task  Force  proposal  Is  a  conservative 
and  cautious  step — consumers  would  be  saved 
four  or  five  times  as  much  If  Import  controls 
were  removed  entirely— but  we  think  It  Is  a 
step  in  the  right  dlrecUon  and  we  urge  you 
to  Join  us  in  estabUshlng  that  as  the  sense 
of  the  Ho\ise. 


Sincerely, 

H»ntT    S.   RxoBa, 

Member  of  Congreaa. 
Silvio    8.    Cont«, 

Member  of  Congress. 

H.  RB8.  981 
A   resolution    expressing   the    sense    of   the 

House  that  the  President  Implement  the 

majority  report  of  the  Cabinet  Task  Force 

on  Oil  Import  Control 

Resolved,  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  House 
that  the  President  should  implement  the 
recommendations  set  forth  In  the  majority 
report  of  the  Cabinet  Task  Force  on  Oil 
Iin^ort  Control,  submitted  to  the  President 
on  February  3,  1970. 


April  20,  1970 
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CosFONSoas  or  Contv-Rxttss  RxsoLunoit  om 

On.   IMPOBT  CONTKOLS 

Rep.  Brock  Adams  (I>-Wash.) . 
Rep.  Joseph  Addabbo  (I>-N.T.) . 
Rep.  Jonathan  Bingham  (D-N.Y.) . 
Rep.  Edward  Boland   (D-Maas.). 
Rep.  John  Brademas  (D-Ind.) . 
Rep.  George  Brown  (D-Callf.) . 
Rep.  James  Burke  (D-Mass.) . 
Rep.  Daniel  Button  (R-N.T.) . 
Rep.  WUllam  Clay  (D-Mo) . 
Rep.  James  Cleveland  (R-K.H.) . 
Rep.  Silvio  Conte  (R-Mass.) . 
Rep.  John  Conyers  (D-Mlch.) . 
Rep.  Emlllo  Daddarlo  (D-Conn.) . 
Rep.  Leonard  Parbsteln  (D-N.T.) . 
Rep.  Dante  Fascell  (D-Fla.) . 
Rep.  William  Ford  (D-Mlch.) . 
Rep.  Donald  Fraser  (D-Mlnn.) . 
Rep.  Samuel  Frledel  (D-Md.) . 
Rep.  Samuel  Gibbons  (D-Fla.) . 
Rep.  James  Grover  (R-N.T.) . 
Rep.  Lee  Hamilton  (D-Ind.) . 
Rep.  Michael  Harrington  (D-Mass.). 
Rep.  William  Hathaway  (D-Malne) . 
Rep.  Henry  Helstoskl  (D-NJ.). 
Rep.  James  Howard  (D-N.J.) . 
Rep  WUllam  Hungate  (D-Mo) . 
Rep.  Joseph  Karth  (D-Mlnn.) . 
Rep.  Hastings  Keith  (R-Mas>.) 
Rep.  Edward  Koch  (I>-N.T.) . 
Rep.  Peter  Kyroe  (D-Malne) . 
Rep.  Clttrence  Long  (D-Md.) . 
Rep.  Allard  Lowensteln  (D-N.T.) . 
Rep.  Spark  Matsunaga  (D-Hawall). 
Rep.  Lloyd  Meeds  (D-Wash.) . 
Rep.  Thomas  MeskUl  (R-Conn.) . 
Rep.  Abner  Mlkva  (D-ni.) . 
Rep.  William  Moorhead  (D-Pa.) . 
Rep.  F.  Bradford  Morse  (R-Mass.) . 
Rep.  David  Obey  (D-Wls.) 
Rep.  James  CHara  (D-Mlch.) . 
Rep.  Thomas  O'Neill  (D-Mass.) . 
Rep.  Richard  Ottlnger  (D-N.T.). 
Rep.  Claude  Pepper  (D-Fla^). 
Rep.  OtU  Pike  (D-N.T.). 
Rep.  Bertram  Podell  (D-N.T.). 
Rep.  Thomas  Reee  (D-Callf.) . 
Rep.  Henry  Reuse  (D-Wls.) . 
Rep.  Howard   Roblson    (R.-N.T.). 
Rep.  Peter  Rodlno  (D-N  J.) . 
Rep.  Benjamin  Rosenthal  (D-N.T.) . 
Rep.  William  Ryan  (D-N.T.) . 
Rep.  Femand  St  Germain  (D-R  J.) . 
Rep.  WUllam  St.  Onge  (D-Conn.) . 
Rep.  James  Scheuer  (D-N.T.). 
Rep.  Henry  Smith  (R-N.T.). 
Rep.  Louis  Stokes  (D-Ohlo) . 
Rep.  Samuel  Stratton  (D-N.T.) . 
Robert  Tleman  (D-R.I.) . 

.  John  Tunney  (D-Callf.) . 
Joseph  Vlgorlto   (D-Pa.). 
Rep.  Charles  Whalen  (R-Ohlo). 
Rep.  Lester  Wolff  (D-N.T.) . 

,  John  Wydler  (R-N.T.) . 


Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 


Rep. 


TAKE    PRIDE    IN    AMESUCA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  litoj.iR)  Is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  we  should  take  note  of  America's 
great  accomplishments  and  in  so  doing 
renew  our  faith  and  confidence  In  our- 
selves as  individuals  and  as  a  nation.  In 
1967,  there  were  285  mlUlon  radios  in 
the  United  States.  This  was  3^  times 
more  than  the  number  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  second  leading  nation. 


POLICEMEN    AND    FIREMEN'S    RE- 
TIREMENT AND  DISABILITY  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  tiie  House,  the  genUe- 


man  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Hogan)  ,  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  SpesJcer,  today  I  have 
Joined  with  Congressman  Joel  Broyhill 
in  sponsoring  a  bill  which  I  would  like  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 

We  read  periodically  of  an  instance 
when  a  policeman  or  fireman  forfeits  his 
life  in  the  line  of  duty.  There  is  no  way, 
of  course,  in  which  we  can  begin  to  repay 
these  men  for  the  service  they  have 
rendered.  At  the  same  time,  however, 
there  are  officers  who  make  almost  as 
great  a  contribution,  those  who  have 
sustained  injuries  in  the  line  of  duty, 
which  leave  them  totally  disabled  for  the 
rest  of  their  lives.  Even  worse,  the  medi- 
cal and  surgical  care  required  for  these 
injuries  oftenttoes  place  them  and  their 
fsunilies  imder  a  financial  burden  which 
they  cannot  hcH)e  to  bear.  The  proposed 
legislation  responds  to  this  type  of 
situation. 

Presently,  under  the  Policemen  and 
Firemen's  Retirement  and  Disability  Act, 
the  expense  of  such  care  is  psiid  by  the 
District  of  Columbia  government  when 
a  member  of  forces  becomes  temporarily 
disabled  in  the  performance  of  duty.  The 
act  does  not  Include  such  benefits,  how- 
ever, for  members  retired  for  duty-re- 
lated disability. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  the  cases  of 
two  injured  men  who  will  very  soon  be  in 
need  of  the  financial  assistance  provided 
imder  this  legislation.  Policemen  Charles 
Allen  of  Lanham,  Md.,  in  my  district, 
while  patroling  on  May  18.  1965.  was 
struck  by  a  vehicle  without  lights  which 
was  fleeing  frwn  the  police.  As  a  result. 
Officer  Allen  is  paralyzed  from  his  waist 
down.  Since  may  1965.  the  Police  Depart- 
ment has  expended  $29,027  for  his  medi- 
cal, surgical,  and  hospital  care.  In  addi- 
tion, prescription  costs  have  nm  an  esti- 
mated S550  per  year.  Further  hospital 
and  surgical  treatment  is  anticipated. 

Fireman  Hunter  Vaughn,  as  a  result  of 
injuries  sustained  in  the  line  of  duty, 
is  permanenUy  hospitalized  and  requires 
nurses  in  attendance  around  the  clock. 
The  Fire  Department  expended  $64,000 
in  calendar  year  1969  for  his  care. 

These  men  have  not  been  retired  prior 
to  now  in  order  to  spare  them  the  costs 
of  their  required  care.  However,  the 
Metropolitan  Police  Department  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  Fire  Department 
do  not  feel  they  can  continue  to  bear  the 
flnancial  burden  they  are  carrying  for 
these  two  men.  Their  retirement  from 
the  active  rolls  has  been  recommended, 
therefore,  and  is  scheduled  for  the  near 
future. 

I  flrmly  believe  that  the  District's 
moral  obligation  to  assist  financially 
those  who  become  totally  disabled  from 
service-connected  injuries  or  diseases  Is 
Just  as  binding  after  their  retirement 
from  the  forces  as  it  is  while  they  re- 
main on  the  active  rolls. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  per- 
mit the  District  government  to  fulfill 
this  obligation  to  those  members  retiring 
after  Its  effective  date  whose  disability 
is  determined  by  the  commissioner  to 
be  total  at  the  time  of  retirement.  It 
would  authorize  the  payment  of  the  ex- 
penses of  medical  or  surgical  services,  or 
hospital  treatment,  which  either  can  be 


rendered  by  the  commissioner  or  ap- 
proved by  hto  to  be  rendered  by  others. 
Funding  provisions  are  also  included. 

If  this  legislation  is  to  be  of  any  assist- 
ance to  Policeman  Charles  Allen  and 
Fireman  Hunter  Vaughn,  immediate  ac- 
tion must  be  taken  by  the  Congress. 
Therefore,  I  recommend  this  to  tiie  urg- 
ent attention  of  the  House  District  Com- 
mittee £md  request  that  those  Members 
of  the  House  who  feel  as  I  do  in  this 
matter  su]n>ort  this  legislation. 


LEGISLATION  TO  REQUIRE  THE 
OPEN  DATING  OP  PACKAGED 
FOODS  m 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentie- 
man  from  New  York  (Mr.  Farbstzin). 
is  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  PARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
April  8, 1  released  the  results  of  two  sur- 
veys of  food  coding  practices  of  super- 
market chains  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. These  surveys  were  conducted  by  my 
staff  and  the  Consumer  Action  Commit- 
tee of  the  District  of  Columbia  Demo- 
cratic Central  Committee  in  connection 
with  HH.  14816,  legislation  I  introduced 
to  require  the  final  date  a  food  can  safely 
be  kept  on  a  grocer's  shelves  to  appear  on 
the  label  of  all  perishable  and  semiper- 
ishable  foods.  This  legislation  is  co-spon- 
sored by  56  of  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
of  Representatives — including  William 
F.  Ryan,  Democrat  of  New  York,  and 
Jacob  Gilbert.  Democrat  from  New  York, 
whose  names  did  not  appear  in  my  Rec- 
ord statement  of  April  16. 

The  District  of  Columbia  surveys 
found  large  amounts  of  out-of-date  food 
being  sold  to  the  consumer.  They  found 
some  stores  reiHickaging  items  with  new 
labels  and  codes.  The  surveyors  found 
store  managers  who  completely  Ignored 
coded  dates  on  meat  and  poultry,  substi- 
tuting their  own  subjective  Judgment  as 
to  when  these  items  should  be  pulled. 
They  found  significant  food  code  abuses 
in  middle-  and  upper-income  area  stores, 
as  well  as  those  located  in  lower  income 
neighborhoods. 

Unfortunately,  these  practices  are  not 
unique  to  District  of  Columbia  super- 
markets, but  are  found  throughout  the 
country.  In  the  Chicago  area,  for  exam- 
ple, a  suburban  consumer  group  has 
beeoi  uncovering  large  amounts  of  out- 
of-date  food  being  sold  in  atoost  every 
type  of  neighborhood  in  the  city  and  sub- 
urbs. They  have  foimd  signiflcant  abuses 
in  stores  in  the  wealthy  Northern  sub- 
urbs of  Chicago  as  well  as  in  the  central 
city  ghettos  of  the  city  proper. 

The  National  Consumers'  Union — 
NCU — not  to  be  confused  with  the  pub- 
lishers of  Consumer's  Reports — headed 
by  Mrs.  Ljmn  H.  Heldt  of  Prospect 
Heights,  m.,  has  been  conducting  food 
coding  surveys  of  area  stores  on  a  regu- 
lar basis.  The  findings  of  her  group  are 
strikingly  similar  to  those  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  surveys.  Mrs.  Heidt's  group 
has  also  obtained  the  codes  from  one 
area  supermarket  chain. 

The  work  of  his  consumers'  group  has 
put  the  food  stores  in  the  Chicago  area 
on  the  offensive.  They  can  no  longer  sell 
out-of-date  food  without  their  practices 
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being  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
public.  I  understand  that  many  area 
stores  carry  Mrs.  Heidt's  picture:  for  no 
store  can  be  certain  it  may  not  be  the 
next  target  of  her  crusading  consumer's 
organization. 

I  insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record, 
first,  the  coding  system  for  the  National 
Tea  Co.'s  Chicago  area  stores  supplied  by 
the  chain  to  the  National  Consumers' 
Union;  second,  a  National  Consimiers' 
Union  Newsletter,  outlining  some  of  the 
meanings  of  codes  on  food  packages: 
third,  a  number  of  newspaper  articles, 
focusing  on  the  food  codings  surveys  by 
the  suburban  Chicstgo  consumer  group; 
«uid  fourth,  NCU  correspondence  on  the 
question  of  open  dating  of  packaged 
foods  with  H.  J.  Heinz  Co..  KeUogg's 
Sales  Co..  and  Birs.  Virginia  H.  Knauer, 
Special  Assistant  to  the  President  for 
Consiuner  Affairs. 

The  above  referred-to  information 
follows: 

National  T^u  Co.  Pboduct  Ooms 

1.  Meat  codes: 

National  Tea  Is  using  the  American  Meat 
Institute's  Code  Dating  Policy.  ITnder  this 
policy  the  Orst  and  last  numbers  Indicate  the 
month  and  the  middle  numbers  indicate  the 
day  of  the  month. 

2.  General  manufacturing  division  mer- 
chandise: 

(Item  and  method  of  dating] 

BEVXaAGES 

Top  Treat,  34  oz..  label  coded  for  date  of 
pftck. 

Top  Treat  DIET,  24  OE.,  label  coded  for 
date  of  pack. 

Top  Treat.  12  oz..  Top  Treat  DEBT,  12  oz.. 
Imprinted  on  top  of  6  pack,  e.g. — D-4-70= 
AprU  4.  1970. 

COITKX 

Top  Taste  Whole  Bean  Coffee — Bags;  Magic 
Cup  Whole  Bean  Coffee — Bags,  month  and 
day  printed  on  bottom  of  bag.  e.g..  Al — Jan- 
uary  1st. 

Natco — cans  1  lb.  ft  2  lb.,  embossed  in  can 
cover — letters  A  to  L  for  month  followed  by 
one  numeral  for  year  with  no  hyphen  In  be- 
tween, e.g.  B0= February.   1970. 

Natco— cans  3  lb.,  stamped  on  bottom  at 
can— dating  same  as  above. 

swuium 

Top  Taste  No  Calorie,  label  coded  for  date 
of  pack. 

zmAcr 
Top  Taste,  label  coded  for  date  of  pack. 
Haiel.  Ubel  coded  for  date  of  pack. 


TDp  Taste.   Imprinted  on  label  9x.  80= 
March.  1970. 

Orchard  Fresh  Apple. 

PBxaavxs  aitd  jams 

Top  Taste.  Imprinted  on  label. 
Orchard   Fresh   and   Smackln   Oood,   Im- 
prlnited  on  label. 

Apple  Butter,  label  coded  for  dAte  of  pack. 

aoivxT 
Top  Taste.  Imprinted  on  label. 

Top  Taste  Sugar  *  Maple,  imprinted  on 
label. 

flmackln  Oood  Pancake  &  Waffle.  Imprinted 
on  label. 

ouvn 
Top  Taste,  imprinted  on  label. 
Hazel.  Imprinted  on  label. 

m  casAM  Toprata 
Top  Treat.  Imprinted  on  label. 


PKAKOT  Burm 
Top  Taste.  Imprinted  on  label. 
Hazel.  Imprinted  on  label. 
So  Fresh.  Imprinted  on  label. 

PSANUTS 

Top  Treat — Roasted  In  SheU— 12  ob..  Im- 
printed In  seal  of  bag.  Letters  A  to  L  for 
month — numerals  for  day.  e.g.  B22= February 
aand. 

Top  Treat — Roaated  In  Shell — 3  lb..  Im- 
printed on  bottom  of  bag. 

TKA   AND  TKA   BAGS 

TopJTaste  and  American  Deluxe,  Imprinted 
on  bottom  of  carton.  Letter  A  to  L  for 
month — numerals  for  day.  e.g.  E20  =  May 
20th. 

SALAD   DBKSaiNO 

Top  Taste.  Imprinted  on  label. 

Hazel. 

So  Fresh. 

BABBICUa  SAVCB 

Top  Taste.  Imprinted  on  label. 

HATONNAZSB 

Top  Taste.  Imprinted  on  label. 

8ANDWICR    SPIXAO 

Top  Taste — So  Freeh.  Imprinted  on  label. 

PKXNcu  DaxsaxNO 
Tc^  Taste.  Imprinted  on  label. 

ITALLAM    AXD    THOtreAND    ISLANO    DBXaSINa 

Top  Taste— So  Fresh,  Imprinted  on  label. 

BBBAO    CBT7KB8 

Top  Taste,  embossed  on  bottom  of  can. 

SPICKS 

Top  Taste,  IV^  oe.  ft  4  ob.  Embossed  on 
bottom  of  can.  8  oe.  Imprinted  on  side  of 
can. 

QBLATIN    DKSBKar 

Top  Treat,  date  embossed  on  side  of  pack- 
age. Letters  A  to  L  used  for  month — numer- 
als for  day  and  year.  e.g.  C-34-70= March  34, 
1970. 

DCaSBBT   TOPPINO    ICIZ 

T<v  Treat. 

PUDDIMOS 

Top  Treat,  date  emboesed  on  side  of  pack- 
age. Dating  same  as  above. 

Here  are  National  Tea  Company's  produce 
codes: 

A — First  week  of  the  month. 

B — Second  week  of  the  month. 

C — Third  week  of  the  month. 

D — Fourth  week  of  the  month. 

Example:  AA — First  week,  first  day. 

CD — Third  week,  fourth  day. 

K — mark  Indicating  produce  has  been  re- 
packaged. 

NovxMBBB  30,  1989. 
To:  Zone  Managers.  District  Managers,  Field 
Specialists.  All  Store  &  Market  Managers: 

It  has  come  to  my  attention  that  we  have 
recently  received  many  Inquiries  In  both  our 
stores  and  our  office  In  regard  to  the  code 
dating  of  perishable  merchandise. 

These  codes  are  not  confidential,  so  If  any 
customer  Inquires  about  a  code,  please  pass 
whatever  Information  you  have  on  to  the 
customer. 

Tour  correct  handling  of  this  matter  will 
do  much  to  foster  good  customer  relations. 
Warmest  personal  regards, 

LowKLL  A.  PrrxBB. 
DivtHon  Manager. 

Cooks  on  Food  Packagks 

There  are  probably  10,000  or  more  grocery 
products  In  a  typical  grocery  chain  store. 
Managers  do  not  know  all  the  codes,  and 
everything  Is  coded.  Canned  goods,  cigarettes, 
froeen  foods,  everything  I  We  must  Insist 
that  these  codes  be  translated,  for  they  trmns- 
Ute  Into  dates,  and  the  date  Indicates  the 
freshness  of  a  product.  The  quality  of  a  prod- 


uct la  determined  by  Its  freshness.  The  price 
of  a  product  should  be  determined  by  the 
freshness.  Tet.  this  Important  Information 
has  been  a  carefully  guarded  secret  .  .  .  the 
complexity  of  these  codes,  the  fact  that  they 
are  often  changed  (the  codes  described  In 
this  Newsletter  may  be  changed  by  the  time 
you  receive  this  Information ) ,  the  use  of 
codes  Instead  of  clearly  stated  dates  ...  all 
this  proves  that  the  food  processors  and  pur- 
veyors have  not  wanted  you  to  know  If  you 
were  getting  your  money's  worth.  Can  you 
Imagine  a  grocery  store  with  clear  dates  on 
all  products?  There  would  be  various  prices 
to  choose  from  within  a  single  product  line. 
The  consumer  would  be  able  to  choose, 
among  a  number  of  prices  based  on  the  date 
of  freshness,  the  product  priced  to  best  fit 
his  budget.  No  longer  will  Consumers  pay  full 
price  for  products  which  are  near  the  end  of 
shelf-life,  and  have  a  limited  life  expectancy 
at  home.  How  many  times  have  you  thrown 
out  grocery  Items  which  spoiled  soon  after 
you  purchased  them?  Waste,  few  of  us  can 
afford,  would  be  eliminated  .  .  .  Consumers 
know  bow  quickly  they  expect  to  use  prod- 
ucts .  .  .  dated  products  would  provide  In- 
formation we  are  entitled  to  If  we  are  con- 
cerned about  throwing  away  money  when  we 
throw  out  spoiled  products.  How  often  have 
you  returned  a  spoiled  product  Immediately 
after  purchase?  NCU  Inspections  of  major 
chain  stores  have  turned  up  In  every  store, 
products  being  sold  at  today's  highly  Inflated 
prices.  .  .  .  Products  which  should  have  been 
dumped  .  .  .  products  which  may  be  danger- 
ous to  our  health.  The  astonishing  fact  Is 
there  are  no  laws  or  regulations  which  give 
the  various  governmental  agencies  the  au- 
thority to  require  food  stores  to  sell  products 
within  the  date  limits  Indicated  by  the  codes 
on  the  various  grocery  items.  Including  the 
perishable  ones.  No  wonder  there  were  20 
million  recorded  cases  of  food  poisoning  In 
19881  However,  Consumers  must  expect  the 
food  stores  to  be  responsible  for  the  public's 
health.  In  spite  of  the  Inadequacy  of  the 
public  health  laws.  There  Is  no  excuse  for  any 
chain  store  to  sell  out-dated  products,  be- 
cause the  food  processors  (Mars  Candles. 
KeUogg's  Cereals.  Oscar  Mayer  Meat  Prod- 
ucts, etc.).  guarantee  full  credit  to  the  chain 
stores  If  products  go  unsold  beyond  the  qual- 
ity control  dates.  Consumers  must  know 
there  Is  no  financial  loss  to  the  chain  stores 
.  .  .  the  financial  loss  Is  the  consumer's  until 
all  codes  dates  are  clearly  translated.  Tou 
have  many  out-dated  products  on  your 
kitchen  shelves  .  .  .  will  your  grocer  give  you 
full  credit  for  these  out-dated  products?  A 
beginning  to  resolving  this  Issue  of  the  de- 
vious codes  Is  to  Invite  your  friendly  store 
manager  Into  your  kitchen  to  weed  out  and 
refund  the  "deadwood"  on  your  shelves  I  The 
coded  dates  are  only  relevant  If  storage  and 
packaging  conditions  are  Ideal  ...  so  check 
thermometers,  the  condition  of  cans,  paper- 
wrappings,  etc. 

Rosen's  Bread  Products  r  is  Monday,  o  is 
Tuesday,  etc.  .  .  .  fun  I 

Butternut  Bread:  The  color  of  the  plastic 
twist  closers  Is  the  key.  Monday  is  Black; 
Tuesday  Is  Blue:  Wednesday  is  no  delivery; 
Thursday  is  Red;  Friday  Is  White;  Saturday 
U  YeUow. 

DAIBT    PKOOUCTS 

Milk.  inc.  whole  milk.  2%  milk.  1091.  for 
example. 

The  two  Inner  numbers  indicate  the  last 
day  the  milk  can  be  sold. 

The  midnight  of  the  9tb  day  of  the  month. 
The  2  outer  numbers:  II.  (two  days  later). 
Indicates  the  suburban  date.  Ignore  this. 
What  Is  good  enough  for  Chicago  Is  good 
enough  for  suburbia  I 

Buttermilk  and  chocolate  milk:  The  same 
dating  standards  U  used  for  the  city  and 
the  suburbs.  Example:  0099,  the  9tb  day. 

Cottage  Cheese  and  Sour  Cream:  The  date 
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Indicates  the  last  day  the  product  may  be 
sold.  Usually  the  code  Is  found  on  the  bottom 
of  the  container.  03 — 3rd  day  of  the  month. 
A3 — 13th  day  of  the  month.  B3 — 23rd  day  of 
the  month.  CO  and  CI — 3(nh  day  and  Slst 
days  of  the  month. 

Vacuum  Packed  Meat  Products:  Oscar 
Mayer.  Swift.  Top  Taste  hotdogs,  bacon, 
lunchmeats,  etc.  The  date  Indicates  the  day 
the  product  is  to  be  removed.  Example,  8076. 

The  first  and  the  last  ntunbers  added  to- 
gether equal  the  month:  12/Dec. 

The  middle  2  numbers  are  the  day.  Do  not 
add  these  numbers:  7th  day.  6076  equals 
December  7th. 

For  Mlckleberry  and  Jones  Meat  Products. 
Compute  the  same  way,  but  add  30  days. 
Removal  date:  January  7th. 

Hostess  Bakery  Products:  Twinkles,  pies, 
Sno-balls.  HoHos,  etc.  Monday  Is  6;  Tuesday 
Is  1;  Wednesday  Is  2;  Thursday  Is  3;  Friday 
Is  4.  No  delivery  on  Saturdays.  Hostess  paper- 
wrapped  products  have  a  2  day  seU-llfe. 
Boxed  products  may  be  kept  for  4  days. 

Plllsbury:  The  code  described  here  applies 
to  Instant  Breakfast,  which  has  a  6  month 
life  expectancy.  The  code  is  probably  used  on 
all  Plllsbury  products,  but  the  shelf-life  will 
vary,  depending  on  the  product.  Code :  E9702. 
B  Is  the  plant.  9  is  the  month  of  manufac- 
ture. September,  70  Is  the  year  the  product 
will  go  out  of  date;  and  2  Is  the  month, 
February,  the  product  will  go  out  of  date.  Use 
before  February,  1970. 

Helnemann's  Bakery  Products :  Sold  In  Na- 
tional Stores.  The  labels  will  Indicate  num- 
bers like  121.  This  Indicates  the  12th  month, 
the  1st  week.  The  dally  codes  are:  Monday 
Is  NN;  Tuesday  Is  OO;  Wednesday  Is  PP; 
Thursday  Is  SS;  Friday  Is  TT;  and  Saturday 
Is  W.  These  codes  apply  to  the  frozen  and 
fresh  bakery  products. 

Meatti :  The  fresh  meat  code  varies  by  store, 
and  the  system  for  coding  changes  by  the 
week.  National  Food  Stores  use  alphabetical 
series;  Jewel  uses  dates,  but  NCU  invariably 
has  found  Jewel  post-dating  by  2  days, 
thereby  extending  a  claim,  (made  at  a  New- 
comers Meat  Demonstration  in  Arlington 
Heights),  that  Jewel  Meats  were  never  sold 
beyond  the  second  day.  There  is  really  no  way 
to  memorize  fresh  meat  codes.  The  best  way 
to  Insure  fresh  meat,  is  to  have  the  butcher 
cut  the  meat  for  you.  if  he  will.  Otherwise,  be 
sure  the  code  on  your  purchase  matches  the 
code  on  the  hamburger  meat,  which  Is  sup- 
posed to  be  ground  fresh  and  packaged  fresh 
dally.  If  the  meat-labeling  machine  Is  in  op- 
eration, ask  the  butcher  for  a  package  of  meat 
which  has  just  been  wrapped,  and  see  if  the 
newly  printed  code  matches  the  hambiu-ger 
code.  The  process  for  aging  meat  ts  not 
leaving  meats  for  Indefinite  periods  in  plastic 
containers.  Meat  Is  highly  perishable,  and 
deteriorates  very  rapidly.  NCUers  should  in- 
sist on  today's  meat  for  today's  high  prices. 
And  pay  less  for  yesterday's  I 

CoNstncxKS'  Obottp  Making  Oxocnuzs 
Its  Fxbst  Target 

The  newly  organized  Northwest  Consum- 
ers Union  began  an  active  recruiting  drive 
this  week  and  made  Its  first  Inspection  of 
a  grocery  store. 

A  recruiting  drive  was  conducted  Satur- 
day morning  In  the  parking  lot  of  a  Prospect 
Heights  grocery  store.  Directors  said  that 
everyone  they  spoke  to  signed  up  as  a  mem- 
ber. 

There  are  no  membership  dues  yet,  accord- 
ing to  one  of  the  six  board  members,  Mrs. 
Lynne  Heldt  of  Prospect  Heights.  But  mem- 
bers are  asked  to  be  active  recrxUters. 

The  preamble  of  a  constitution  adopted 
by  the  directors  last  week  says 'the  union 
was  formed  "to  establish  and  maintain  a 
voice  in  the  purveyance  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices and  to  have  just  control  over  opera- 
tions which  affect  us." 


Mrs.  Heldt  said  the  union  has  members 
in  Prospect  Heights.  Mount  Prospect,  Arling- 
ton Heights,  Wheeling  and  Hoffman  Estates 
and  expects  to  gain  membership  in  Des 
Pladnes  and  other  northwest  suburbs. 

She  said  the  directors  voted  last  week  to 
make  grocery  stores  their  first  object  of  bar- 
gaining, but  that  future  targets  will  be  any- 
thing which  affects  consumers. 

"We  are  also  consumers  of  the  Judiciary, 
the  government,  the  schools  .  .  .  the  size  of 
It  is  fantastic,"  she  said  yesterday. 

Directors,  besides  Mrs.  Heldt,  are  Mrs. 
Marian  Skinner  of  Wheeling,  Tom  Dempsey 
of  Arlington  Heights.  Mrs.  Barbara  Mateja  of 
Movmt  Prospect,  and  Mrs.  Bette  Gray  and 
Mrs.  Burrlll  Black  of  Hoffman  Estates. 

Three  of  them  visited  a  supermarket  in 
Mount  Prosi>ect  Saturday  and  said  they 
found  29  causes  for  grievances,  including 
these: 

There  were  no  restroom  facilities  for  cus- 
tomers; eight  broken  eggs  were  lying  on  the 
bottom  of  the  dairy  case,  one  crushed,  dried 
and  caked;  cartons  containing  broken  eggs 
were  removed  to  a  storeroom  and  repacked 
with  the  broken  eggs  replaced,  raising  the 
question  of  whether  cartons  of  egg^s  are  \inl- 
form  in  size  and  freshness;  meat  several  days 
old  according  to  code-dating  figures  sells  for 
the  same  price  as  meat  wrapped  that  day;  the 
head  butcher  would  not  explain  the  code- 
dating  symbols:  floors  and  shelves  were 
dirty;  there  were  no  thermometers  In  the 
dairy  case. 

They  discussed  their  finding  with  the 
store  manager,  but  said  they  do  not  want  to 
deal  with  district  managers. 

Mrs.  Heldt  said  It  Is  the  union's  intention 
to  bargain  at  the  local  level.  She  said  strikes 
or  boycotts  cannot  be  called  except  as  ap- 
proved by  the  directors. 

As  sufficient  membership  is  gained  In  each 
community,  she  explained,  a  local  will  be 
organized  which  will  be  allowed  to  elect  a 
director,  increasing  the  size  of  the  board. 

Mrs.  Heldt  said  other  stores  will  be  in- 
spected and  the  reports  will  be  given  to 
union  members,  identifying  the  stores. 

Goals  set  forth  in  the  union's  constitution 
are  these : 

To  unite  all  consumers  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices, regardless  of  race,  creed  or  nationality. 

To  establish  with  the  purveyors  of  goods 
and  services  the  right  to  bargain  collectively 
"Consumer  adequacy"  as  stated  in  the  union's 
"consumer  bill  of  rights." 

To  engage  in  educational.  legislative,  polit- 
ical, civic,  social,  welfare,  community  and 
other  activities,  to  advance  and  safeguard  the 
economic  security  and  social  welfare  of  aU 
consumers,  to  protect  and  extend  ova  demo- 
cratic institutions  and  dvil  rights  and  lib- 
erties and  to  perpetuate  and  extend  the 
cherished  traditions  of  democracy  and  social 
and  economic  justice. 

The  "bUl  of  rights"  includes  these  state- 
ments: 

Consimiers  have  the  right  to  collective  bar- 
gaining and  to  voice  their  grievances  to  those 
with  whom  they  deal  and  to  see  that  these 
grievances  are  acted  upon. 

Consiimers  have  the  right  to  limit  the 
mounting  cost  of  goods  and  services — partic- 
ularly those  which  are  the  necessities  of  life. 

Consumers  have  the  right  to  expect  that 
those  with  which  they  deal  have  the  author- 
ity and  obligation  to  stand  behind  those 
goods  and  services. 

Oonsiuners  have  the  right  to  expect  that 
their  dollars  are  fairly  and  equitably  distrib- 
uted to  those  who  produced  the  goods  and 
services,  thereby  strengthening  the  entire 
economy. 

Consumers  have  the  right  to  expect  those 
with  whom  they  deal  to  take  the  responsi- 
bility of  offering  goods  which  are  untainted, 
unadulterated,  undamaged  and  consistent 
with  the  safety  and  well-being  of  the  con- 
sumer. 


Consumers  have  the  right  to  expect  that 
goods  offered  are  produced  under  humane 
and  just  conditions. 

Consimiers  have  the  right  to  receive  goods 
and  services  with  which  they  are  satisfied. 
I.e.  they  have  the  right  to  expect  "Consvmier 
Adequacy." 

Chicago:  Citt  or  the  Stbonc-Axm 

It  happened  In  Chicago. 

A  group  of  mothers  and  homemakers  on 
the  Northwest  side  of  the  city  have  organized 
among  themselves  a  small  consumers  league. 
Sounds  o.k.  Everybody  else  Is  organizing. 
Why  not  the  homemakers? 

But  wait  I 

Their  first  purpose:  to  shop  the  super- 
markets in  their  area  in  order  to  evaluate 
their  prices,  quality  of  their  products,  grad- 
ing of  meats,  services,  and  other  factors  that 
concern  the  lady  as  she  buys  for  the  family. 

They  plan  to  make  their  findings  avail- 
able— both  good  and  bad,  favorable  and  un- 
favorable— in  order  that  they  might  In- 
telligently choose  where  it  Is  wisest  to  shop. 

So  the  members  of  the  consumers  league 
began  their  comparative  shopping.  And  ask- 
ing of  questions.  They  undertook  to  ask 
what  certain  markings  on  meat  packages 
mean — how  the  meat  Is  "coded''  by  the 
stores. 

The  women  felt  they  had  a  right  to  know 
about  such  matters — why  some  cuts  of  meat 
cost  more  than  others,  why  similar-appear- 
ing packages  were  dlfferen'/.y  priced,  if  they 
were. 

They  did  not  contemplate  picketing  or 
demonstrations — at  least  not  yet.  They  just 
wanted  to  understand. 

They  had  heard  sometlilng  about  bow  the 
American  economy  is  supposed  to  be  respon- 
sive to  consumers'  needs  and  desires.  In  fact 
they  had  even  heard  some  phrase  about  how 
consumers  were  supposed  to  be  "queens" 
and  "kings"  in  a  free-market  economy. 

Probably  it  seemed  logical  for  royalty  to 
at  least  gain  reasonable  knowledge  about 
their  supposed  domain. 

But  NO.  Not  so. 

The  real  bosses  of  the  American  market 
place  would  have  none  of  this  snooping 
by  mere  consumers.  Not  If  they  could  help  It. 

To  be  fair  It  was  one  of  the  bosses — a  rep- 
resentative of  one  of  the  giant  chains  that 
took  that  attitude.  Perhaps — hopefully — 
some  of  the  others  feel  differently. 

But  in  any  case  here  Is  what  happened  In 
Chicago. 

The  husband  of  one  of  the  members  of  the 
consumers  league  was  called  on  the  tele- 
phone at  his  place  of  employment — not  at 
home.  The  call  came  from  the  attorney  for 
one  of  the  chains  where  this  man's  wife  had 
asked  some  questions.  Maybe  embarrassing 
ones.    But   she   had   just   asked   questions. 

However,  the  attorney  Informed  her  hus- 
band that  she  had  "created  a  furor"  at  the 
store  and  If  she  dldnt  stop  they  would  have 
to  arrest  her!  Or  maybe  "have"  her  arrested. 

The  attorney  apparently  assvmied  there 
would  be  no  problem  about  arranging  the 
arrest. 

What  the  charges  would  be  he  didn't  both- 
er to  say. 

A  threat — and  no  more? 

Probably. 

Probably  just  an  attempt  at  Intimidation 
of  upstart  consum^v  who  want  to  know 
something  about  what  Is  being  sold  to  them. 

Perhaps,  also,  this  lawyer  Is  right  now 
face  to  face  with  the  public  relations  director 
of  the  chain  and  being  told  never  again  to 
proceed  in  such  a  blunt  manner. 

Let's  hope  so. 

For  It  happened  In  Chicago. 

And  It  can  happen  elsewhere  and  probably 
will  unless  the  people  organize  fast  and 
strong  in  defense  of  the  one  universal  eco- 
nomic Interest  of  everyone — their  Interest  as 
consumers. 
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NCU  Touxs  Local  Chain  Stobs 
(By  B«tB7  Brooker) 

It  waa  s  lazy  fall  morning.  Only  a  few 
shoppers  were  In  Uie  chain  grocery  store. 
They  were  trying  to  "beat  the  rush"  that 
would  Inevitably  come  later  In  the  day. 

At  9:30  a.m.  sharp,  four  members  of  the 
Northwest  Consumers  Union  (NCU)  de- 
scended on  the  store  ready  to  perform  an 
unannounced  inspection.  Their  entrance 
quickly  shattered  the  dally  routine. 

Formed  In  September.  NCU  Is  a  local  group 
whose  goals  are  to  protect  consumers'  rights. 
The  group  has  picked  grocery  stores  as  Its 
first  target.  According  to  Bfrs.  Lynn  Heldt. 
one  of  the  group's  orlglnatorB,  NCU  now  has 
about  80  members. 

Yesterday's  Inspection  was  a  training  pro- 
gram for  two  members.  Fran  Hazlewood  and 
Heidi  CoUorl  With  them  were  Blrs.  Heldt  and 
Barttara  Bfateja. 

Mrs.  Heldt  waa  xinofflclally  appointed 
spokeswoman  for  the  team.  She  has  been  In 
the  news  recently  picketing  local  grocery 
stores  during  the  grape  boycott. 

Armed  with  pencils  and  inspection  sheets, 
the  team  headed  for  the  meat  counter  Pick- 
ing up  a  package  of  chicken.  Mr«.  Heldt  aaked 
the  meat  manager  why  it  waa  dated  for  the 
next  day. 

Packaiglng  dates  are  an  important  part  of 
the  group's  Inspections.  Most  of  theee  dates 
are  ooded.  One  of  the  prlvllegea  of  NCU  mem- 
bership Is  learning  these  codes. 

Th«  meat  manager  told  the  Inspection 
team  the  coded  date  designated  the  shelf  life 
of  the  meat.  He  said  the  package  dated  for 
the  next  day  would  be  pulled  off  of  the  shelf 
then. 

"What  happen*  to  the  meat  that  is  taken 
off  of  the  shelf?"  asked  Un  Heldt. 

"It  la  thrown  away,"  answered  the  meat 
msnaiger. 

"Operation  Bread  Baaket  baa  charged  that 
the  old  meat  from  the  suburbs  Is  put  on  the 
counters  In  the  Inner-clty  stores.'  said  Mrs. 
Heldt. 

There  was  no  comment  from  the  meat 
manager. 

The  team  then  asked  the  meat  manager 
why  the  packaging  dates  are  ooded.  "These 
numbers  mean  nothing  to  the  ctistomer." 
aald  the  meat  manager. 

"We  beUeve  they  do."  said  Mrs.  Heldt  "It 
Is  our  right  to  be  able  to  determine  the 
freahnesa  of  meat  before  we  pay  for  It." 

At  this  point,  one  of  the  other  members 
■potted  a  ham  marked  for  two  days  earlier. 

The  meat  manager  looked  at  the  date  and 
said,  "These  are  a  mistake:  ni  have  to  re- 
package them."  Several  more  similarly  dated 
packages  were  found,  all  of  which  the  maat 
manager  removed  from  the  bin. 

A  trainee  picked  up  a  package  of  chicken 
that  had  broken  open  and  spilled  over  the 
tray.  The  meat  manager  said  be  would  have 
to  repackage  It. 

"Do  you  change  the  packa^ng  date  When 
you  repackage?"  asked  Mrs.  Heldt.  There  waa 
no  definite  answer  from  the  meat  manager. 

"It's  not  Illegal  to  change  the  date,  but 
our  union  doe*  not  consider  It  truth  In  la- 
beling." said  Mrs  Heldt. 

The  meat  manager,  who  had  been  cour- 
teous In  the  face  of  this  unexpected  barrage 
of  questioning,  said.  "We  handle  quality 
nxerchandlse.  I  can  guarantee  It.  These  meat 
counters  are  gone  through  several  tlmea  a 
day  " 

"Well,  bow  can  you  sell  a  package  of 
lamb  chops  that  Is  dated  two  days  earlier 
at  the  same  price  as  this  package  that  la 
dated  five  days  later?"  aaked  Mrs    Heldt. 

"I  can  only  quote  you  on  company  piollcy," 
said  the  meat  manager. 

Mrs.  Hazelwood  pointed  out  that  it  tb« 
store  charted  leoa  for  the  older  meat.  It  would 
probably  charge  more  for  the  fresher. 

Moving  on  to  the  fresh  produce  section, 
Mra.  Heldt  pointed  to  specka  of  dirt  on  a 
tomato.  Sta«  aald.  "Our  union  conaldan  It 


a  part  of  truth  in  labeling  to  specify  what 
was  uaed  on  the  products  before  they  are 
brought  Into  the  store." 

In  the  frozen  foods  department,  the  team 
hunted  for  thermometers  on  the  bins.  Ac- 
cording to  Mrs.  Heldt,  the  law  speclflea  that 
thermometers  on  frocen  food  bins  are  sup- 
posed to  be  In  public  view. 

Finally,  the  team  asked  the  grocery  man- 
ager where  the  thermometers  were.  Be  left 
and  came  back  a  few  minutes  later  to  point 
them  out.  The  temperatures  checked  out  well 
below  sero. 

Mrs.  Mateja  caUed  the  taam  over  to  a 
frozen  foods  bin  with  a  large  hole  on  the 
side  wall. 

Mrs.  Mateja  then  pointed  out  a  bag  of 
apples  that  had  "keep  refrigerated"  marked 
on  them.  They  were  on  a  table  at  room  tem- 
perature. 

Turning  down  the  next  aisle  among  the 
dry  and  canned  goods,  the  team  spotted 
damaged  and  opened  boxes.  "Consumers  are 
usually  at  fault  here,"  said  Mrs.  CoUorl. 
They  often  squeeze  and  open  the  packages." 

"These  shelves  don't  Just  need  to  be 
cleaned.  They  are  so  rusty,  they  ahould  be 
repainted,"  said  Mra.  Hazlewood. 

When  the  team  reached  the  flour  and  sug- 
ar secUon.  Mrs.  Heldt  said,  "The  kids  could 
have  a  sandbox  with  all  of  the  sugar  and 
flour  that  you  flnd  spilled  In  some  stores." 

In  the  dairy  section,  the  team  peered  un- 
der the  egg  cartons  and  spotted  residue  of 
dried  egg  yolkf  on  the  trays. 

Fartlier  down  the  aisle,  ICra.  Heldt  began 
checking  the  ooded  packaging  dates  on  ttaa 
milk    cartons. 

After  finding  a  stack  of  milk  cartons  on 
which  the  shelf-Ufe  had  expired  the  day  be- 
fore, the  team  called  the  grocery  manager 
again. 

The  manager  agreed  that  the  milk  waa  past 
abelf-life.  He  jald  It  wotild  be  removed  Im- 
mediately. 

This  store  la  only  one  of  many  the  NCU  haa 
visited  In  the  paat  few  weeka. 

According  to  Mn.  Heldt.  tha  unKm  will 
deal  with  ea^  of  these  stores.  In  her  words, 
"through  collective  bargaining." 

"We  hope  that  the  store  executives  will 
listen  to  our  grievances  We  feel  that  we 
are  the  best  qualified  Inspectcxv  because 
we  check  the  producta  at  the  store  at  the 
point  before  the  producta  are  carried  out  of 
the  Btore."  aald  Mrs.  Heldt. 

(From  the  Paddock  Publlcatlona, 

Oct.  16.  1B70] 

"CoMStiiMaxsM"  Hrra:    Umoir  Toima  Stobb 

An  Inapectlon  of  a  large  Hoffman  Estates 
chain  food  store  was  held  recently  by  the 
Northwest  Chapter  of  the  National  Conaum- 
ers'  Union  (NCU). 

The  Inspection  was  the  first  activity  of  Its 
kind  In  Schaumburg  Township.  During  their 
visit  NCU  members  found  management  at 
the  food  store  to  be  cooperative. 

They  also  found  dairy  products  on  dl^lay 
that  were  beyond  shelf  life,  and  produce  that 
was  unprotected  and  covered  with  fllea. 

On  request  by  the  Inapectlon  team,  meata 
that  were  obviously  old  were  removed  by 
the  store  management. 

Breakfast  cereala  and  baked  Itema  were 
also  spotted  that  were  beyond  shelf  life  and 
refrigerated  ready-to-bake  paatrlaa  were  not 
all  stamped  with  sheLf-llfe  dates. 

Making  the  Inspection  as  concerned  citi- 
zens were  Burrlll  Black.  Bette  Oray  and  Mar- 
tan  Skinner  of  Hoffman  Estates. 

The  purpose  of  the  consumer  union  la  to 
see  that  fresh  and  safe  products  are  sold  at 
reasonable  prices  by  retailers  In  the  area. 
Membership  is  drawn  from  throughout  the 
Northwest  suburtM.  There  are  now  nearly  80 
persons  associated  with  NCU  from  the  area. 
A  membership  campaign  has  begun  to  draw 
more  persona  from  Schaumburg  Townablp. 


According  to  Mrs.  Black,  an  NCU  board 
member,  the  food  store  Inspected  was  gen« 
erally  clean,  but  cluttered. 

There  was  no  flre  protection  sprinkler  In 
the  store  area,  but  the  manager  said  a  sys- 
tem was  Installed  In  the  storeroom. 

Mrs.  Black  questioned  which  was  more  Im- 
portant, the  products  or  the  customers?  She 
also  suggested  that  produce  bins  be  encased 
to  protect  the  merchandise  and  still  allow 
shoppers  to  examine  their  fruits  and  vege- 
tables prior  to  purchase. 

"Some  meats  were  obviously  old,  but  wera 
removed  on  request,"  she  said.  "We  found 
some  moldy  sausage  and  old  pork." 

Food  stores  are  the  flrst  businesses  the 
NCU  Is  screening.  The  organization's  purpose 
la  to  unite  the  consumer  Into  a  strength-ln- 
numbers  body.  The  union  feels  that  business 
has  become  too  Impersonal  Ized  In  today's 
society. 

In  lU  statement  of  purpose.  NCU  saya 
bualness  axioms  of  "supply  and  demand"  and 
"the  customer  la  always  right"  have  been 
replaced  with  mass  advertising  which  creates 
false  markets.  NCU  feels  the  markets  today 
do  not  cater  to  the  tastes,  hablU  and  desires 
of  the  buying  public. 

Mrs.  Black  has  said  that  consuimer  boy- 
cotts of  uncooperative  businesses  could  evolvs 
If  union  strength  grows  enough,  but  such 
action  will  result  only  If  reasonable  demands 
are  not  met. 

Following  the  local  membership  drive, 
planned  within  the  next  three  weeks,  NCU 
wll  continue  to  visit  local  food  markets.  Re- 
peat vlaiu  to  assure  grievances  are  met  also 
win  take  place. 

(From  the  Prospect  HelghU  Herald, 

Oct.  37.  19W) 

Camc's  CoBNsa:  What  Doss  thz  Consumzs 

Want? 

(By  Mark  Cohen) 

Should  the  sub«irban  consumer  know  the 
date  of  the  dairy  product  he  purchases,  or 
haa  dating  become  an  outmoded  process? 

In  1963,  despite  imion  opposition,  state 
milk  laws  were  amended  to  eliminate  the 
stamped  time  from  milk  cartons. 

Recently  an  Arlington  Heights  food  store 
received  a  shipment  of  bad  milk.  The  owner 
blamed  the  bad  milk  on  the  absenoe  of  dat- 
ing. 

Others  aald:  "I  dont  know  why  they 
stopped  dating  the  milk.  I  think  the  con- 
sumer should  know  what  he  la  getting." 

Dr.  Loyd  D.  Witter  of  the  Department  of 
Dairy  Technology  at  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois, opposed  dating. 

Pasteurization.  Dr.  Witter  said,  kills  all  the 
germs  so  the  absence  of  dating  Is  not  a 
health  problem. 

"In  the  past."  he  aald,  "milk  dated  Tues- 
day would  not  be  used  by  housewives  on 
Thursday.  They  would  rather  buy  the  milk 
stamped  at  the  earlier  time.  Thus  there 
would  be  a  fantastic  amount  of  returns  and 
a  tremendous  amount  of  waste." 

"Stores  would  under-order  so  they  wouldn't 
have  to  turn  milk  back.  By  afternoon,  there 
wouldn't  be  enough  milk  on  the  shelves  and 
the  late  shopper  would  be  out  of  luck,"  he 
added. 

Today  there  Is  a  voluntary  coding  process 
used  by  the  dairies  to  indicate  the  time  milk 
was  bottled. 

Most  stores  In  the  Northwest  suburbs  say 
they  understand  the  system.  Most  consumers 
have  no  Idea  what  It  means. 

The  quality  of  the  product  suburban 
shoppers  are  receiving  may  still  be  in  ques- 
tion. In  many  cities  It  has  been  a  common 
practice  to  date  milk  and  some  dairy  prod- 
ucts, for  consumer  Information  and  to  main- 
tain top  grade  products. 

"Dating  would  require  an  army  of  health 
officers  to  enforos.  It  would  reqxilre  a  trs- 
mendotu  expense  to  acquire  a  sumciant  work 
force."  aald  Bnlth  Huffer,  a  reprsaentatlvs 
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of  the  Division  of  Milk  Control  In  Spring- 
field. 

Doea  the  suburban  resident  really  see  a 
need  for  a  dating  process? 

'"It's  a  matter  of  determining  the  con- 
sumer's needs  and  wants,"  HuSer  said. 

And  that's  where  the  question  seems  to 
Ue. 

LcrmtS  TO  THE  Editok 

Dbcembek  29,  1969. 

To  those  homemakers  who  are  agonizing 
over  high  prices,  perhaps  some  consumer  in- 
formation will  assauage  the  pain.  All  of  us 
In  the  Chicago  area  are  aware  of  the  latest 
stab  at  the  Consumer's  pocketbook:  the  re- 
cent price  Increase  of  dairy  products.  Soon 
after  this  announcement,  along  came  an- 
other Jolt  .  .  .  the  thrice  weekly  milk  delivery 
to  our  home  by  Bordon's  was  to  be  cut  back 
to  twice — Mondays  and  Thursdays — forcing 
this  Consumer  into  the  mlnd-bendlng  exer- 
cise of  calculating  a  new  milk  ordering  for- 
mula. Only  a  Mother  can  appreciate  a  do- 
mestic challenge  like  computing  a  family's 
dairy  needs  so  accurately,  that  even  on  de- 
livery mornings,  there  is  a  dreg  or  so  of  liquid 
left  In  the  carton  to  moisten  the  kiddles'  dry 
cereal!  We  were  beginning  to  pattern  a  new 
life-style  that  would  be  amenable  to  the  in- 
convenience Bordon's  thrust  upon  us,  until 
today's  delivery.  (Monday,  Dec.  29),  broke 
Into  shreda  our  milquetoast  complacency. 

As  I  was  putting  the  3  cartons  of  milk  Into 
the  refrigerator,  I  happened  to  notice  the 
quality  control  coded  dates  stamped  on  each. 
I  am  able  to  translate  0301  Into  the  date, 
December  30th.  Without  this  knowledge,  I 
would  have  no  means  of  determining  the 
freshness  of  this  milk,  unless  I  were  to  take 
on  the  role  of  human  guinea  pig.  Taste-test- 
ing Is  grand,  If  the  product  In  question  is 
wine.  But  milk  Is  a  different  cup  of  tea,  and 
we  homemakers  are  entitled  to  know  that 
food  processors,  including  the  makers  of  dairy 
products,  have  found  It  economically  feasi- 
ble— for  the  stockholders — to  keep  quality 
Information  a  carefully  guarded  secret.  And. 
If  not  quality,  what  other  determinate  have 
we  for  getting  our  money's  worth? 

So,  today,  this  family  of  4  has  24  hours  In 
which  to  drink  three  large  cartons  of  milk 
dated  0301.  The  2  inner  numbers  Indicate 
the  last  day  this  milk  Is  to  be  sold.  If  we 
were  to  drink  this  milk  at  a  normal  rate.  It 
would  mean  that  all  day  Wednesday,  and  for 
Thursday  morning  breakfast,  I  would  be 
serving  milk  to  my  family  which  was  no 
longer  salable  after  midnight  Tuesday,  ac- 
cording to  Bordon's  voluntarily  Impoeed 
quality  control  standards.  If  the  milk  Isn't 
sold,  profits  are  lost  .  .  .  unless  It  Is  delivered 
to  a  family  of  non-code  readers  who  pay  full 
price! 

The  Distributor  is  coming  tomorrow  to 
pick  up  the  reject  milk.  He  said  he  had  cut 
back  service  because  he  couldn't  get  help,  but 
he  Insisted  on  sending  someone  out  to  the 
house  to  pick  up  the  2  cartons  of  milk  whose 
coded  dates  have  elapsed — he  didn't  seem  to 
like  my  suggestion  that  he  give  me  the  out- 
dated, therefore  worthless,  cartons  of  milk 
free.  I  wonder  If  Bordon's  will  cut  back  to 
once  a  week  delivery,  when  all  of  you  begin 
checking  those  2  middle  numbers,  and  begin 
insisting  that  the  milk  drivers,  who  seem  to 
be  In  such  short  supply,  pick  up  your  rejects. 
Ltnnk  H  HErnr, 
National  Consumers'  Union. 

Box  113,  PaosPxcT  Hkights,  III.  60070. 

[From  the  Prospect  Heights  Herald,  Nov.  17. 

1969] 

That's  Jitst  SHnsT  Nonsknsx:  Bntsb  th> 

Cora  BaxAKXRS 

(By  Mary  Sherry) 
Alice    naxton.    my    next   door    neighbor, 
waved  a  copy  of  Parade  magadne  under  my 
"It  says  here  that  ws  should  ssk  gro- 


cery store  managers  to  explain  packing  codes 
if  we  can't  figure  them  out,"  she  said.  "Come 
one."  She  handed  me  my  coat.  "We're  going 
shopping." 

If  I  had  wanted  to  protest,  I  wouldn't  have 
had  a  chance  because  Alice  whisked  me  to 
her  car  and  Into  the  neighborhood  Gem  Food 
Store.  She  hummed  happily  as  she  went  down 
the  aisles.  loading  her  cart  with  groceries. 
When  she  got  the  last  thing  on  her  list, 
she   said,   "Now   let's   flnd   the  manager." 

As  soon  as  we  spotted  him,  Alice  smiled 
sweetly,  holding  out  a  package  of  nutmeats 
and  asked  If  he  would  please  help  her  figure 
out  what  the  code  DMZ  7  meant. 

The  manager  looked  at  her  with  disbelief, 
"Madam,  you  must  know  that  I  am  forbidden 
by  my  oath  of  office  to  tell  you  what  that 
means." 

Alice  persisted.  "All  I  want  to  know  Is  If 
these  are  fresh." 

The  manager  stared  hard  at  Alice,  "Lady, 
do  you  know  what  you  are  doing?"  he  asked 
darkly. 

"Of  course.  I'm  trying  to  flnd  out  if  the 
food  you  sell  here  is  fit  to  eat." 

"We  wouldn't  dream  of  selling  anything 
unsafe  for  your  health,"  the  man  said  in  a 
tone  of  dismissal. 

Alice  pursued  the  Issue.  "If  you're  so  sure 
about  that,  you  wouldn't  be  afraid  to  tell 
me  what  these  codes  are." 

"Tou  consumers!"  the  manager  exploded. 
"You're  un-American!  You're  trying  to  bring 
down  our  great  society  built  on  fr«e  enter- 
prise and  individual  initiative!  You  are " 

While  the  manager  sputtered  on  about  our 
lack  of  patriotism.  AUce  pulled  on  my  sleeve 
and  led  me  out  of  the  store.  "Come  on,  he 
gave  me  an  idea  where  we  can  find  out  what 
these  codes  mean." 

As  soon  as  we  got  back  to  Alice's  she  picked 
up  the  telephone.  "I  want  the  Russian  Em- 
bassy In  Washington,"  she  told  the  operator. 
"Alice!"  1  gasped.  "What  are  you  doing?" 
Alice  covered  the  mouthpiece  with  h« 
hand.  "That  manager  said  breaking  the  pack- 
ing codes  was  un-American,  so  it's  only  log- 
ical that  the  Russians  know  what  the  codes 
mean." 

I  can  never  argue  with  Alice's  logic,  so 
I  listened  on  the  extension  while  Alice  read 
a  list  of  codes  to  an  official  at  the  Russian 
Embassy.  He  was  very  cooperative. 

"We  have  It  all  here."  he  said  proudly. 
"Only  our  graduate  cryptoanalysts  are  per- 
mitted to  watt.  In  your  capitalist  grocery 
stores."  His  smugness,  for  some  strange  rea- 
son, dldnt  bother  me.  Maybe  it  was  because 
I  felt  be  was  on  OUR  side. 

He  began  to  read,  "Holiday  Nuts,  DMZ  7. 
The  DMZ  reminds  you  of  Vietnam,  which 
begins   with   V,   Just   like   Valentine's   Day, 
which  Is  in  Febniary,  so  the  expiration  date 
IB  Feb.  7.- 
AUce  asked  about  Boast  Cereals. 
"That's  an  easy  one,"  he  said.  "A  sample 
is  611693.  Add  the  flrst  and  last  numbers 
to  get  the  month,  and  you  have  9-11-69." 
"How  about  meat  codes?"  Alice  asked. 
"Right  now  GEM  uses  letters  for  the  day 
of  the  week  that  the  meat  waa  packaged — 
A  for  Monday,  B  for  Tuesday,  and  so  forth. 
However,  even  our  people  can't  tell  If  things 
are  Illegally  rewrai^>ed  until  they  can  get  a 
good  whiff  of  the  meat." 

Alice  asked  him  about  several  more  prod- 
ucts and  then  thanked  him  profusely.  He 
wasn't  exactly  modest  in  accepting  her 
praise,  but  we  didn't  care. 
"One  more  thing,"  Alice  asked. 
"Of  course,  my  dear  lady,  anything,"  the 
Russian  said. 

"I  can't  flgxire  out  the  code  on  the  cans 
of  Mother  Russia  Caviar." 

The  Russian  replied  loftily,  "Of  course, 
not.  And  if  you  think  Fm  going  to  explain 
It  to  you,  you  must  be — ah,  how  do  you 
say — bananas,  past  shelf  life  of  course."  Then 
he  slammed  down  the  phone. 


[From  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Dec.  18,  1969] 

SUBCSBAN    HousEwrvzs    Declaki    Consumkb 

Independence  Dat 

(By  Lynn  Taylor) 

Few  people  in  the  Chicago  area  were 
aware  that  Sept.  13  was  Consumer  Inde- 
pendence day.  But,  on  that  day  in  Prospect 
Heights,  the  National  Consiuners  Union  was 
formed,  a  constitution  and  a  bill  of  rights 
were  drawn  up,  and  the  proclamation  of 
Consumer   Independence   day   was  read. 

The  northwest  suburban  version  of  Wash- 
ington and  Jefferson  are  two  housewives,  Mrs. 
Marian  Skinner  of  Wheeling,  and  Mrs. 
Lynns  Heldt  of  Prospect  Heights. 

DECLARES  CONSincXR'S  SICHTB 

Each  has  had  some  background  in  protest: 
Mrs.  Skinner  was  Involved  in  the  Denver 
housewives'  meat  boycott  about  a  year  ago 
(before  she  moved  here]  and  Mrs.  Heldt  was  a 
participant  in  this  year's  grape  boycott. 

N.C.U's  bill  of  rights  declares  that  consum- 
ers have  the  right  to  collective  bargaining 
to  limit  the  mounting  costs  of  goods  and 
services,  and  to  expect  that  purveyors  have 
the  authority  and  obligation  to  stand  behind 
the  goods  and  services  they  sell. 

Mrs.  Heldt  thinks  most  people  don't  even 
know   how  to  complain  effectively. 

N.C.U.'s  first  targets  have  been  local  su- 
permarkets. She,  and  a  group  of  other  peo- 
ple who  are  loosely  organized;  (there  are  no 
dues  and  thus  no  membership  lists]  tour 
grocery  stores  listing  faults  and  complain- 
ing about  them  to  the  store  manager. 

SMALL   CKITSADE 

While  the  outvrerd  appearance  of  their 
crusade  for  more  sanitary  conditioning, 
colder  freezers,  and  competitive  pricing  is 
on  a  much  smaller  scale  than  many  other 
consumer  protests  going  on,  Mrs.  Heldt  said 
they  really  are  seeking  a  "store  policy  that 
Is  responsive  to  the  consumer."  She  admits 
feeling  sorry  for  the  beleagtired  st<N«  man- 
ager who  bears  the  brunt  of  her  criticism, 
she  said. 

"Right  now  the  store  managers  hate  us 
because  they  are  hamstrung.  The  store  man- 
agers are  shortbanded.  They  will  not  speak 
out  because  of  fear." 

gets  pektect  eating 

Altho  only  a  fledgling  organization,  N.C.U. 
takes  credit  for  a  number  of  accomplish- 
ments, one  of  which  Is  the  attention  being 
given  in  the  press  to  ooded  Infonnatlon  on 
food  packages.  Another  is  for  the  Improve- 
ment in  some  of  the  local  stores.  She  rates 
the  one  she  shops  In  as  "perfect"  now. 

Mrs.  Heldt  admite  she  Is  the  crusader  type. 
She  puts  In  at  least  an  eight-hotir  day  In  Xix» 
effort  to  organize  N.C.U.  This  Includes  learn- 
ing to  type,  mailing  newsletters,  talking  ex- 
tensively on  the  telephones,  and  marching 
around  food  stores.  In  isetween,  she  super- 
vises her  two  boys,  Andy,  8,  and  Denny  10. 

"We  have  the  beginning  of  something 
which  has  such  far-reaching  possibilities." 
she  said,  "After  all,  even  company  presidents 
eat." 

(From  the  Day  Publications,  Jan.  26,  1970] 

CONSTTMER    CSUSADEB    ASKS    NiXON'S    HELP 

Mrs.  Lynne  Heldt,  crusading  oonsiuner, 
has  carried  her  beef  about  grocery  store  codes 
to  the  highest  level.  She's  written  Mrs.  Vir- 
ginia H.  Knauer.  President  Nixon's  adviser 
on  consumer  affairs,  for  help. 

Mrs.  Heldt,  of  6  Marberry  Dr.,  Prospect 
Heights,  Is  a  founding  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Consumers  Union,  a  group  comprised 
largely  of  northwest  suburban  housewives 
concerned  about  the  age  and  cocdlticMi  of 
the  food  they  buy. 

The  group  has  been  instrumental  In  de- 
ciphering and  publicizing  the  codes  with 
which  food  producers  date  their  products. 
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The  coding  is  allege<Uy  provided  for  the  ben- 
efit of  grocers. 

In  her  letter.  Mrs.  Heldt  relates  NCU's 
code  busting  efforts  In  local  groceries,  and 
claims  that  one  food  producer  has  changed 
its  manner  of  coding,  and  another  has  quit 
coding  one  brand  of  products. 

She  charges  that  one  company  has  changed 
Its  codes  to  reflect  the  date  of  manufacture 
rather  than  the  date  the  products  become 
outdated,  and  that  another  baa  stopped  cod- 
Ing  one  of  Its  brand  product*. 

Nation Ai.  Constjmkxs'  Union, 
Prospect  Heights.  111..  October  26.  1969. 
E.  J.  Heinz  Co. 

DcAK  Sns:  Tour  announcement  that  the 
additive,  monosodlum  glutamate.  MSO.  wlU 
no  longer  be  used  In  baby  food  products  Is 
highly  applauded  by  NCU.  the  National  Con- 
sumers' Union. 

Enclosed  is  an  NCU  Constitution  which 
explains  the  purpose  of  our  Union:  deter- 
mining Consumers'  Rights  to  negotiate  col- 
lectively those  conditions  which  affect  us  In 
the  purveyance  of  goods  and  services. 

The  NCU  Board  of  Directors  and  member- 
ship are  aware  that  on  food  products,  there 
U  a  date  that  is  carefully  coded  to  "help 
with  the  rotating  of  products  In  the  stores." 
THE  DATE  THAT  A  POOD  PRODUCT  IS 
PROCESSED  AND  CANNED  OR  BOTTl^ED 
OR  PACKAGED  IS  RELEVANT  TO  THE 
CONSUMER.  AND  MUST  BE  CLEARLY 
REPRESENTED  ON  THE  LABEL.  INDICAT- 
ING THE  MONTH.  DAY  AND  YEAR. 

Truth-ln-labellng  by  NCU  standards  re- 
quires this  date,  the  length  of  time  the 
product  can  be  expected  to  be  considered 
safe,  and  the  recommended  conditions  un- 
der Which  the  product  should  be  safely 
stored.  One  of  NCU's  goals  Is  Immediate  cor- 
porate action  on  a  trutb-ln-labellng  require- 
ment which  fully  reveals  to  Consumers — the 
age.  life  expectancy,  and  proper  care  of  all 
food  products. 

Your  company  will  be  removing  the  In- 
gredient. MSG.  now,  and  this  will  be  re- 
flected on  the  labels  of  your  products.  Please 
advise  If  your  new  labels  will  meet  the  NCU 
criteria  explained  herein  of  "Consumer  Adf- 
quacy." 

Very  truly  yours, 

Ltnnx  Hkdit. 

DivisxoN  or  H.  J.  HxDfz  Co.. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  December  23, 1969. 
Miss  tiTmn  Hkidt, 
Board  of  Directors, 
National  Consumers'  Union,  NCU, 
Prospect  Heights,  Itt. 

Dkab  Miss  Hkist:  This  U  to  anawer  your 
letter  of  October  26  In  which  you  urge  that 
we  mark  our  products  with  the  month,  day, 
and  year  of  production. 

Plrst.  let  me  say  that  the  delay  In  answer- 
ing was  not  a  matter  of  carelessness.  Your 
letter  arrived  at  my  desk  about  a  month  ba- 
ton the  White  House  Conference  on  Nutri- 
tion at  which  the  subject  of  product  dating 
was  to  be  discussed  by  one  of  the  panels:  This 
conference  was  then  followed  by  the  annual 
Joint  Annual  Conference  of  the  Pood  &  Drug 
Law  Institute  with  top  personnel  of  the  Pood 
and  Drug  Administration.  We  deliberately 
postponed  our  answer  pending  the  outcome 
of  these  Conferences,  at  both  of  which  we 
had  company  observers. 

As  you  probably  know  by  now,  panel  111-4 
of  the  White  House  Conference  elected  not 
to  recommend  product  dating  in  their  final 
report.  The  matter  was  not  brought  up  for 
dlsciisslon  at   the  PDLI-PDA  Conference. 

The  third  paragraph  of  your  letter  sUtes  In 
part  " — NCU.  Standards  require  this  date, 
the  length  of  time  the  product  can  be  ex- 
pected to  be  considered  safe,  and  the  recom- 
mended condition*  under  which  the  product 
should  be  safely  stored".  We  are  puzzled  by 
your  use  of  the  words  "safe"  and  "safely"  In 
this  context.  Commercially  canned  hermeti- 


cally sealed  foods  do  not  become  "tinaafe" 
with  age.  and  so  long  as  the  package  remains 
Intact,  they  are  safe  at  any  habiuble  room 
temperature  storage. 

I  think  It  Is  Important  to  point  out  that 
canned  foods  in  particular,  unlike  photo- 
graphic film  do  not  become  totally  unsuitable 
In  any  stated  period  of  time.  To  put  it  an- 
other way.  there  is  not  a  point  In  time  be- 
yond which  the  food  product  Is  simply  not 
fit  to  eat.  The  protein,  fat,  carbohydrate,  and 
mineral  values  of  canned  foods  do  not  di- 
minish significantly  with  time.  There  are 
vitamin  losses  in  varying  degrees  depending 
on  the  kind  of  food,  the  conditions  of  stor- 
age, and  the  identity  of  the  vitamin  in  ques- 
tion. The  reduction  of  vitamin  values  is  how- 
ever of  degree,  rather  than  a  matter  of 
absolute  disappearance. 

In  general,  the  organoleptic  properties  of 
canned  food  diminish  more  than  the  nu- 
tritional value  and  It  has  been  adequately 
proven  by  many  studies  that  canned  food 
which  has  retained  Its  good  flavor  Is  nutri- 
tionally soiind. 

Basically,  the  argimsents  against  open  dat- 
ing are  based  on  economy.  There  Is  no 
question  but  that  some  shoppers  would  go 
over  the  shelves  and  pick  out  the  fresh- 
est date,  so  that  older  dates  would  Inevit- 
ably accumulate  and  have  to  be  destroyed. 
Bfanagement  of  manufacturing  and  dis- 
tribution would  have  no  choice  other  than 
to  raise  the  price  on  all  food,  to  compen- 
sate for  this  destruction.  We  firmly  believe 
that  the  consumer  Is  better  served  If  he 
were  to  demand  a  refund  of  purchase  price 
In  the  rare  occasion  where  he  finds  the  food 
to  be  overaged.  rather  than  to  pay  the  added 
costs  on  all  food,  created  by  the  open  date 
practice. 

A  further  consumer  disadvantage  of  prod- 
uct dating  of  shelf  staple  foods  was  brought 
out  diirlng  discussion  at  the  White  House 
Conference.  This  lies  In  the  well  established 
observation  that  It  favors  the  large  manu- 
facturer and  the  large  retailer  as  against 
the  small  manufacturer  or  retailer  In  that 
larger  volume  of  sales  creates  more  frequent 
turn-over  of  inventory.  We  suggest  that  It  Is 
a  sound  premise  that  the  consumer  benefits 
from  keeping  the  market  open  to  small  busi- 
nesses, particularly  If  they  are  Innovative. 

The  State  of  New  Jersey.  Is  conducting  or 
has  recently  completed  a  survey  of  the  age 
of  packaged  foods  In  the  market,  and  has  re- 
ported that  they  are  finding  that  Industry 
Is  doing  a  much  better  Job  In  stock  rota- 
tion than  they  had  assumed  to  be  the  case. 
We  are  advised  that  on  the  basis  of  data  re- 
ceived to  date,  they  do  not  contemplate  any 
action  to  legislate  for  open  dating  of  what 
are  termed  "shelf  stable"  foods. 

We  thank  you  for  writing  to  us  and  for 
giving  us  the  opportunity  to  present  our 
thoughts  on  the  consumer  interest  In  this 
matter. 

Very  truly  yoiuv, 

D.  W.  Lkxpkx, 
Manager,  Food  Regulation  Administration. 

Natioital  CoMBUKxas'  Union, 
Prospect  Heights,  III.,  January  1, 1970. 
Mr.  D.  W.  LxEPEX. 

Manager,  Food  Regulation  AdminUtratUm, 
H.  J.  Heim  Co. 

DZAK  Mb.  Lkxpu:  NCU  Is  disappointed 
with  your  response  of  December  23,  not 
because  of  the  delay  In  receiving  your  letter, 
but  because  of  Its  contents.  It  must  be  said, 
however,  that  HEINZ  has  been  the  only  baby 
food  manufacturer  to  date,  who  has  re- 
sponded to  NCU's  request  that  new  baby 
food  labels  reflecting  the  removal  of  MSO 
(and  hopefully,  salt),  fulfill  NCU's  crlterU 
for  truth-ln-labellng  .  .  .  product  dating 
revealing  the  date  of  production,  life  ex- 
pectancy, and  proper  storing  directions  of 
your  baby  food  products. 

It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  you  pointed 
out  Um  results  of  the  White  House  Con- 


ference on  Nutrition  and  the  PDLI-PDA  Con- 
ference, while  choosing  to  ignore  bills  In- 
troduced Into  both  houses  of  Congress  by 
Rep.  Leonard  Parbsteln  (D-N.Y.)  and  Sen. 
Joseph  Montoya  (D-N.M.)  as  HR-148ie  and 
S-3164.  It  Is  NCU's  opinion  that  regardless 
of  the  outcome  of  Conferences  or  even  leg- 
islation, the  food  Industry  will  provide  prod- 
uct dating  Information  when  Consumers 
demand  It.  Pew  Consumers  know  about  qual- 
ity control  dating  information  on  products 
or  their  far-reaching  implications,  but  NCU 
is  committed  to  seeing  to  It  that  Consumers 
be  apprised  that  this  Information  exists  or 
can  be  esUbllshed.  and  It  has  been  our 
experience,  as  we  endeavor  to  get  the  mes- 
sage across,  that  Consumer  reaction  is  one  of 
loss  of  confidence — or,  to  be  more  exact, 
focusing  properly  on  why  confldence  had 
been  lost  previously — and  with  careful  or- 
ganization and  education.  Consumers'  de- 
mands for  their  RIGHTS  will  flll  this  In- 
formation void  in  spite  of  the  resistance  of 
the  producers  and  retailers. 

Regarding  paragraphs  4,  6,  and  6  of  yoxir 
letter,  I  am  not  an  expert,  but  I  am  awars 
of  personal  experiences  of  NCU  members  and 
sclentlflc  studies  both,  which  totally  con- 
tradict the  data  you  present.  Your  admis- 
sion that  vitamin  values  reduce  to  a  degree 
however  small,  most  definitely  points  to 
Ukewlse  reductions  In  price  value,  an  area 
of  Inunedlate  Consumer  Interest  on  which 
little  to  no  education  U  needed.  Consumers 
will  totally  balk  at  further  price  Increases, 
and  will  not  expect  to  absorb  the  cost  of 
what  Is  a  long  over-due  commission  of  re- 
sponsibility of  suppliers  and  retailers.  Con- 
sumers will  be  made  aware  that  product 
losses  have  been  and  will  continue  to  b« 
tax  deductible  for  businesses  .  .  .  Consumers 
know  there  has  been  no  recourse  for  "cup- 
board loss."  NCU  believes  that  product  dating 
win  bring  about  a  new  product  pricing  sys- 
tem ...  a  system  which  very  well  could 
provide  needed  options  (free  choice!)  de- 
pending on  the  Consumer's  pocketbook;  one 
might  select  a  product  priced  according  to 
one's  ability  to  pay.  Within  a  product  line, 
NCU  visualizes  numerous  prices  reflecting 
the  quality  control  dates  clearly  labeled.  No 
longer  would  Consumers  pay  full  price  for 
products  whose  codes  Indicate  the  Items  are 
no  longer  salable.  I  do  not  believe  Con- 
sumers will  stand  any  attempt  by  business 
to  opt  for  profits  over  people,  as  this  Is 
widely  believed,  even  by  those  In  relative 
economic  comfort,  to  be  the  condition  of 
the  marketplace  as  It  exists  now. 

I  would  like  to  question  statements  In  your 
letter.  If  I  may.  ".  .  .  that  canned  food 
which  has  retained  Its  good  flavor  is  nutri- 
tionally sound."  Especially  considering 
canned  baby  foods,  what  if  good  flavor  has 
not  been  retained?  Is  the  Consumer — a 
baby — expected  to  express  adequately  a  Judg- 
ment? How?  It  occurs  to  me  that  baby  foods 
In  particular,  until  labeU  reflect  product 
dates,  ought  to  bear  some  message  like: 
Mothers,  Taste  Test  This  Product  Before 
Baby  Eats.  Some  such  warning  would  provide 
for  the  child's  Inability  to  communicate 
properly  in  those  rare  Instances  when  baby 
food  products  'have  not  retained  good  flavor'. 
The  nutritional  loss  you  mentioned  that  may 
occur  when  good  flavor  is  lost  Is  minimal 
(unless  the  product  U  putrid)  measured 
against  the  loss  in  confldence  of  the  product 
in  question. 

The  question  of  the  small  retailer  and 
manufacturer  Is  of  concern  to  NCU.  as  Is  the 
question  of  the  small  farmer,  but  their  de- 
cline Is  a  "fait  accompli",  and  their  dilemma 
has  Its  source  In  the  competitive  drive  for 
profits  and  bigness  of  the  giant  corporations. 
It  Is  more  than  Ironic  that  having  accom- 
plished absorbing  small  businesses  or  having 
driven  them  out  of  the  economic  sector,  ma- 
jor businesses  now  use  them  as  a  shield  for 
their  excuses.  If  this  Is  an  unfair  Judgment, 
perhaps  you  will  name  for  me  the  small  man- 
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ufacturers  of  baby  foods  whom  you  were 
considering  when  you  discussed  the  disad- 
vantages of  product  dating  in  your  letter.  I 
agree  that  It  Is  a  sound  premise  that  the 
market  be  kept  open  to  Innovative  small 
businesses,  and  that  the  consumer  and  the 
whole  economy  will  benefit  from  this,  (one 
of  the  reasons  why  NCU  Is  Interested  In  the 
emergence  of  Black  Products),  but  their  sur- 
vival to  date  has  not  been  due  to  any  largess 
from  major  businesses  or  the  government. 
Quite  the  contrary.  In  fact,  the  Consumer 
himself  has  been  the  lifeline  for  these  smaller 
businesses.  Moreover  the  smaller  operations, 
because  of  smaller  production  volume,  I  am 
sure  will  have  less  trouble  adapting  to  prod- 
uct dating,  and  probably  will  resist  less  and 
be  less  affected  materially  by  product  dating 
when  this  becomes  an  eventuality. 

You  pointed  out  that  a  New  Jersey  survey 
showed  a  good  Job  was  being  done  In  stock 
rotation.  I  would  appreciate  It  greatly  If  you 
would  send  me  a  copy  of  that  survey.  I  am 
Including  NCU's  Newsletter,  which  contains 
the  few  codes  our  members  know.  In  E^very 
Store  NCU  Has  Inspected,  We  Have  Found 
Products  Being  Sold  At  Full  Price  Which  Are 
Beyond  Their  Quality  Control  Dates,  And 
Should  Not  Be  Sold  At  All,  and  the  major 
thrust  of  NCU's  investigations  has  been  In 
the  NW  suburbs  of  Chicago  .  .  .  located  In 
the  richest  of  the  Congressional  Districts 
(the  13th)  In  the  Nation.  Consumers'  trust 
In  the  marketplace  is  continuously  being  vio- 
lated due  to  carelessness?  Profits?  Consumer 
Ignorance?  Greed?  I  believe  the  question  of 
corporate  morality  enters  into  this  picture. 

This  Is  by  no  means  an  Indictment  of  all 
suppliers  or  even  all  food  stores,  (locally. 
food  stores  have  Improved). 

It  would  be  interesting  to  see  if  a  company 
such  as  Heinz  would  be  willing  to  show  their 
good  will  and  the  soundness  of  the  argu- 
ment you  present  in  your  letter  by  releasing 
code  translations  to  NCU,  so  that  our  mem- 
bership locally  might  do  a  survey  for  your 
company.  It  would  be  interesting  to  have 
your  competitors'  codes,  too,  so  that  a  cc»n- 
paratlve  survey  might  be  done.  (There  Is  no 
charge  for  an  NCU  survey.) 

You  spoke  a  great  deal  of  Consumer  Inter- 
est, and  quite  frankly,  we  have  interpreted 
your  letter  to  be  otherwise.  NCU  Is  quite 
aware  that  the  changes  we  propose  have  far- 
reaching  implications,  mainly  economic  and 
distributive.  We  sympathize  with  the  fact 
that  consumerism  Is  likely  to  complicate 
further  the  very  difficult  and  complex  system 
that  supplies  us  the  food  so  many  of  us  take 
for  granted.  We  know  that  our  proposals  are 
really  In  the  best  Interests  of  the  Consumer, 
and  we  believe  that  what  Is  in  our  Interest  Is 
xiltlmately  In  the  Interest  of  business.  I  feel 
sure  that  those  of  you  In  the  food  supply 
business  will  find  ways  to  respond  effectively 
to  proposals  such  as  NCU's  and  at  the  same 
time,  satisfy  your  corporate  responsibilities. 

Further  clarification  of  your  position 
would  be  greatly  appreciated,  and  your  con- 
sideration of  the  survey  proposal  above, 
would  most  certainly  Indicate  trust  and  In- 
terest In  the  consumers  you  serve. 
Sincerely  yoiirs, 

Ltnne  H.  Hudt. 

KzixoGG  Salxs  Co., 
Battle  Creek.  Mich.,  October  30,  1969. 
Mrs.  Ltnne  Heidt, 
Prospect  Heights,  III. 

Dear  Mrs.  Hxidt  :  In  answer  to  your  recent 
request  we  are  enclosing  a  copy  of  our  latest 
annual  report. 

All  Kellogg 's  Cereals  are  freshness  pro- 
tected by  various  types  of  Inner  bags  Includ- 
ing foil.  The  tjrpe  of  Inner  bag  used  Is 
determined  by  the  hydroscopic  nature  of  the 
respective  products.  Under  proper  storage 
conditions,  our  products  remain  fresh  and 
crisp  for  months — much  longer  than  re- 
quired by  the  normal  length  of  time  they  are 
In  the  distribution  cycle  from  plant  to 
consumer. 


Under  separate  cover  we  are  sending  a 
sample  i>ackage  of  Kellogg's  Cereals  which 
we  hope  you  and  your  family  will  enjoy. 

Thanks  for  your  Interest  In  Kellogg  and 
our  products. 

Sincerely, 

R.  L.  Nichols, 
Vice  President.  General  Sales  Manager. 

Prospect  Heights,  III., 

November  8. 1969. 
Mr.  R.  L.  Nichols, 

Vice  President  and  General  Sales  Manager, 
Kellogg  Sales  Company.  Battle  Creek, 
Mich. 

Dear  Ms.  Nichols:  I  received  Kellogg's  an- 
nual report,  your  explanation  of  your  cereals' 
packaging,  etc.  ...  as  described  In  your  let- 
ter of  10/30/69.  Thank  you  for  this  Informa- 
tion. 

However,  I  do  not  believe  your  letter  was 
entirely  responsive  to  the  questions  I  posed 
during  our  telephone  conversations  of  10/22. 

As  a  researcher  for  NCU,  I  am  asking  for 
the  translation  of  the  coding  your  company 
uses  (the  color  dots,  and  the  stamped  num- 
bers) ,  to  determine  the  date  a  particular 
product  was  packaged,  and  the  length  of  time 
your  laboratories  have  determined  this  prod- 
uct remains  consumable  and  salable.  NCU  Is 
aware  of  the  various  codes  on  new  brands  of 
food  products.  We  have  the  right  to  know  the 
age  of  a  product  we  buy.  This  age,  now  re- 
flected obscurely  by  difficult  codes.  Is  crucial 
to  the  consumer,  if  one  Is  to  determine  If  one 
Is  getting  maximum  quallty/nutrltlonal 
value,  etc.  ...  for  the  price. 

NCU  Is  aware  that  your  company  directs 
food  stores  to  rotate  products,  and  that  your 
salesmen  check  all  Kellogg's  products  when 
they  are  In  the  grocery  stores.  We  are  aware 
that  products  axe  removed  If  the  containers 
or  the  age  of  the  product  Is  In  question.  We 
are  aware  that  your  company  reimburses 
the  food  rertallers  for  these  products  which 
go  unsold  and  are  finally  removed. 

Consmers  have  many  of  yotir  products 
on  their  kitchen  cabinet  shelves.  Sometimes, 
the  less  popular  brands  remain  on  our 
shelves  for  extended  periods.  Often,  the  prod- 
uct has  been  opened.  Your  company  has 
made  no  Information  available  to  consumers 
about  jrour  products'  longevity.  NCU  Is  aware 
that  the  truth-ln-labellng  laws  do  not  re- 
quire such  information.  NCU  feels  the  re- 
sponsibility for  this  Information  Is  not  de- 
pendent on  another  regulatory  law — but  on 
the  purveyors  of  goods  and  services.  If  you 
are  Interested  in  fiirther  Information  on 
NCU,  you  may  seek  It  from  one  of  the  major 
chains  as  Jewel  or  National,  or  send  a 
stamped,  self-addressed  envelope. 

I  appreciate  your  offer  of  free  Kellogg's 
products.  I  am  much  more  Interested  In  hav- 
ing you  send  one  of  your  salesmen  Into  the 
homes  of  each  NCUer  to  examine  the  prod- 
ucts from  your  company  which  are  on  our 
kitchen  shelves.  I  am  Interested  In  having 
these  salesman  carefully  check  the  codes, 
and  send  the  box-tops  of  products  we  have 
Inadvertently  kept  too  long  to  your  company 
for  refunds.  Or,  do  you  think  the  IRS  wiil 
allow  Consumers  to  write  off  as  depreciation, 
those  products  which  are  not  used  before 
their  life  expectancy  Is  up? 

Please  reply. 

Negotlably  yotirs, 

Ltnne  Hxidt, 
Researcher,  National  Consumers'  Union. 

Janttabt  11,  1970. 
Mr.  R.  L.  Nichols, 
Vice  President-General  Sales, 
Kellogg's. 

Dear  ISr.  Nichols:  Since  November  8, 1969, 
I  have  been  waiting  for  an  answer  to  ques- 
tions I  posed  to  Kellogg's  regarding  transla- 
tion of  product  dates  which  are  coded  on  the 
various  cereals  and  other  foods  you  sell. 

I  cannot  believe.  Sir,  that  you  will  con- 
tinue to   Ignore   valid   questions  regarding 


this  matter  which  were  put  to  you  as  early 
as  September  by  this  Consumer.  I  have  let- 
ters and  detailed  notes  of  our  phone  con- 
versation, and  feel  that  I  will  be  very  much 
inclined  to  submit  this  entire  matter  to  the 
Congressional  Hearings  on  product  dating 
unless  there  Is  a  responsive  attempt  "by  Kel- 
logg's to  answer  questions  put  to  your  com- 
pany over  2  months  ago. 

I  feel  sure  that  this  long  lapse  will  be 
rectified  by  specific  answers  to  these  ques- 
tions: 

How  may  consumers  determine  the  date  a 
particular  Kellogg's  product  was  packaged? 

What  is  the  length  of  time  that  your  lab- 
oratories have  determined  that  Kellogg's 
products   remain   salable   and   consumable? 

What  does  the  stamped  number  designate? 

What  does  the  colored  dot  or  rectangle 
designate? 

Surely  I  will  hear  from  you  regarding  the 
queries  in  this  letter  In  the  very  near  fu- 
ture. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Ltnne  Heidt. 

Kellogg  Sales  Co., 
Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  February  2, 1970. 
Mrs.  Ltnne  Heidt, 
National  Consumers^  Union, 
Prospect  Heights,  lU. 

Dear  Mrs.  HEmT:  Thank  you  for  your  let- 
ter of  January  11,  1970. 

As  Indicated  In  considerable  detail  In  our 
telephone  conversation  several  weeks  ago,  otir 
present  package  dating  system  consists  of  a 
niunberlng  sequence  from  1  to  12  which  In- 
dicates the  month  the  product  was  manufac- 
tured. The  number  Is  changed  monthly  on 
each  product — such  change  occiirrlng  be- 
tween the  l&th  and  30th  of  the  preceding 
month. 

We  also  use  a  color  bar  system  which  Is 
changed  every  two  to  four  months.  This  Is 
solely  for  the  use  of  our  sales  personnel  and 
Indicates  a  change  In  the  promotional  oc^y 
on  the  package. 

We  have  always  taken  great  pride  In  the 
freshness  of  our  products.  As  a  consequence. 
It  Is  and  has  been  for  a  very  long  time  otir 
policy  to  have  KELLOGG  representatives  call 
on  retail  outlets,  restaurants,  hospitals,  other 
Institutions  and  all  grocery  warehouses  reg- 
iilarly.  Code  dates  are  checked,  and  cases 
not  meeting  our  rigid  requirements  are  re- 
moved from  their  Inventory. 

As  to  your  question  regarding  the  time 
period  In  which  cereals  may  be  safely  used, 
this  Is  a  very  complex  area.  Different  cereal 
grains  have  different  keeping  qualities.  Of 
course,  climatic  variations  and  conditions  of 
storage  also  have  a  significant  effect  on  keep- 
ing quality.  Thus,  we  feel  that  the  surveil- 
lance of  o\ir  product  freshness  Is  best  main- 
tained by  our  KELLOGG  representatives 
throughout  the  United  States. 

We  emphasize  that  o\ir  products  remain 
fresh  and  crisp  for  many  months — much 
longer  than  required  by  the  normal  length  at 
time  they  are  In  the  distribution  cycle  from 
plant  to  consumer.  In  addition,  retailers  are 
very  much  aware  of  the  importance  of  proper 
rotation  of  stocks  and  are  constantly  rotating 
merchandise  on  their  own  Initiative. 

Again,  wt  thank, you  for  your  Interest  In 
the  Kellogg  Company. 
Sincerely, 

R.  L.  NicHoui. 
Vice  president.  General  Sales  Manager. 

JANT7ART    18,    1970. 

Mrs.  Virginia  H.  Knattxr, 
The   President's   Committee   on   Consume 
Interests. 

Dear  Mrs.  Knauer:  Our  newly  formed  Na- 
tional Consumers'  Union,  NCU,  Is  dedicated 
to  direct  action  in  terms  of  researching,  eval- 
uating, and  negotiating  matters  of  consumer 
Interest.  Our  first  objective  has  been  the 
major  food  chain  stores. 

NCU  research  U  based  on  the  experiences 
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of  our  membership.  NCUen  evaluate  grocery 
shopping  conditions  by  conducting  thorough 
Inspections  of  food  stores,  and  In  the  course 
of  this  research,  we  have  discovered,  among 
other  abuses,  the  coded  product  dates.  We 
gradually  became  aware  of  the  tremendous 
Implications  of  these  codes,  and  difficult  as 
It  has  been,  we  learned  the  tranalatlona  of 
several  ocdes  .  .  see  the  NCU  Newsletter  de- 
scribing the  "Conspiracy  10,000".  Women  In 
the  NW  suburbs  of  Chicago  are  beglnalng  to 
use  these  codes  as  they  grocery  shop,  and 
realize  that  before  they  became  code  readers, 
they  bad  no  way  of  determining  the  quality 
of  the  products  they  purchased. 

When  NCU  first  learned  of  these  codes,  and 
checked  the  stores,  we  discovered  In  every 
store  we  Inspected,  products  being  sold  at 
full  price  which  should  no  longer  be  sold  at 
any  price,  according  to  the  coded  date.  We 
learned  Immediately  why  it  is  that  consum- 
ers complain  so  much  about  quality,  for  we 
found  stores  violating  their  own  policy  by 
selling  out-dated  hotdoga,  lunchmsata.  bacon, 
sausage,  and  other  vacuum  packed  meat 
products,  and  outdated  dairy  products  of  all 
kinds — all  highly  perishable  food  products. 
Although  moat  of  the  chain  stores  Involved 
were  quite  willing  to  remove  outdated  prod- 
ucts, gradually  as  we  stepped  up  our  cam- 
paign, and  received  newspaper  publicity  and 
greater  consumer  interest:  our  requests  for 
information  regarding  codes  or  removing  out- 
dated products  were  met  with  a  great  deal  of 
resistance  .  .  .  rudeness,  and  even  harass- 
ment. Specifically,  our  Investigations  caused 
a  tremendous  overreactlon  by  the  Chicago 
based  National  Tea  Company.  I  found  myself 
shopping  for  my  family's  groceries  with  Se- 
curity Police  stationed  In  the  store,  simply 
for  having  persisted  In  asking  the  question: 
"Which  Is  the  freshest  of  the  fresh?"  .  . 
when  I  noticed  3  or  more  coded  dataa 
stamped  on  products  I  wished  to  purchase. 

NCU's  efforts  have  produced  some  result*, 
and  the  stores  have  made  noticeable  Improve- 
ments,    especially     In     areas     where     NCD 
strength  Is  greatest.  Thus.  It  was  with  some 
shock  that  I  discovered  in  the  National  Food 
Store  where  I  shop,   11   packages  of  Oscar 
Mayer    Pork    Sausages    which,    according   to 
the  codes  NCU  had  learned,  were  outdated: 
0041— «  packages. 
0051—3  packages. 
Ooei— 3  package*. 

I  obaerved  these  on  Saturday,  January 
10th.  According  to  the  method  of  code  dating 
Oacar  Mayer  had  been  using  on  their  meat 
products,  these  sausages  should  not  have 
been  sold  after  January  4th.  5th.  and  8th.  I 
•aked  the  store  employees  to  remove  these 
products,  as  customers  were  buying  them, 
and  they  refused  to  without  explanation.  (I 
filed  a  complaint  with  the  police  of  the  Til- 
lage where  the  store  Is  located.  Wheeling, 
Illinois,  asking  them  to  relay  the  complaint 
to  the  Village  Sanitarian,  who  was  not  on 
duty  that  day.  In  so  doing,  I  knew  very  well 
there  was  little  a  Health  Official  could  do 
about  a  complaint  of  this  nature).  The  fol- 
lowing Monday,  after  arguing  vehemently 
with  an  attorney,  who  represents  a  National 
Offldals,  Fred  Bartllt,  who  Insisted  the  mis- 
take was  mine,  a  call  was  placed  to  Madison, 
Wisconsin,  and  I  learned  that  Oacar  Mayar 
had  Indeed  changed  the  codes  Just  recently 
on  sausages,  and  that  now  their  sausage 
codes  represented  the  packaging  date  of  the 
product,  plus  a  days.  I  also  learned  that 
Oscar  Mayer  will  begin  coding  other  products 
In  this  manner.  No  longer  will  a  consvuner 
have  Information,  coded  or  otherwise,  as  to 
when  a  product's  life  expectancy  Is  over. 

NCUers  are  aware  of  the  recently  Intro- 
duced bills  on  this  Important  matter  of  prod- 
uct dating,  and  we  are  aware  that  companies 
have  no  legal  requirements  regarding  prod- 
uct dates  at  this  time.  However.  It  seems  to 
me  that  consumers  who  have  fcrretad  out 
Xb»  dUBcult   Inf annattoo   It* fling   to   eoda 


translations  In  order  to  Improve  the  quality 
of  their  food  purchases,  have  the  right  to 
expect  that  companies  would  not  willfully 
change  to  a  new  coding  system  as  the 
constimer  deciphers  the  old  one.  Further- 
more. NCUers  find  It  Inexcusable  that  the 
National  Tea  Company  brand.  Top  Taste. 
Is  no  longer  coded  at  all  ...  at  least  In  the 
stores  where  I  shop. 

Mrs.  Knauer,  NCU  is  well  aware  of  your 
fine  record  In  defending  consumer's  Interests, 
and  we  understand  you  have  a  'hot  line' 
which  you  may  use  to  ask  company  officials 
directly  to  try  to  give  consiimers  satisfaction. 
As  a  representative  of  NCU.  I  request  that 
you  Intervene  on  behalf  of  consumers  who 
are  code  readers  of  Oscar  Mayer  and  National 
Brand  Top  Taste  vacuum  packed  meat  prod- 
ucts; that  the  2  companies  In  question  pro- 
vide consumers  with  at  least  minimum  In- 
formation— standardized  coding  systems 
which  reflect  expiration  dates — and  that  It  Is 
hoped  that  they  would  supply  full  dating 
Information  on  the  perishable  meat  products 
they  manufacture,  so  that  all  consumers  may 
purchase  these  meat  products  with  freedom 
of  choice.  It  Is  probably  unrealistic  to  expect 
that  they  would  provide  clear  dating  Infor- 
mation until  legislation  compels  them  to  do 
so. 

I  hope  I  will  bear  from  you  on  this  matter, 
for  until  NCU  gamers  membership  strength 
BO  that  we  may  affect  necessary  reform  our- 
selves. It  Is  an  Important  security  to  those  of 
us  who  are  concerned,  to  know  that  you  will 
act  In  our  best  Interests. 
Sincerely  yours, 

LTNIfB  H.  Hbdt. 

ExacuTivK  Orrics  or  trb  Pusdbnt, 
PaxsmsNT's  CoMMrrrxs  on  Con- 
str  un  Ii4TxassT, 

Washington.  D.C.,  February  iO,  1970. 
Mrs.  Ltnnx  H.  Hxnrr. 
The  National  C07iswneT$'  Union 
Prospect  Heights.  III. 

DxjkM  Mas.  Hkdt:  Thank  you  very  mucL 
for  yoiir  Interesting  letter  concerning  dating 
codes  on  foods. 

We  are  concerned  with  this  aa  a  consumer 
problem:  specifically  the  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Food,  Nutrition  and  Health  rec- 
onunended  a  feasibility  study  on  uniform 
and  easily  understood  coding  systems  for 
foods.  The  recommendations  of  the  Confer- 
ence are  under  review  at  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment at  this  time.  I  think  we  can  look  for- 
ward to  substantial  progress  In  this  area 
In  the  not  too  distant  future. 
Sincerely. 

VlBGINlA  H.  Kmaxjwr. 
Special  Assistant  to  the  President  for 
Consumer  Affairs. 

FnaraiT  13.  1970. 
Mrs.  VnanoA  H.  Kmauib. 
Special  Assistant  to  the  President  for  Con- 
sumer Affairs. 

DxAS  Mas.  KNAtm:  NCU  Is  well  aware  of 
the  attention  being  given  to  the  matter  of 
code  dating,  as  we  have  been  contacted  by 
Rep.  Leonard  Farbsteln's  staff,  and  our  Union 
U  coDunltted  to  backing  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion which  would  contribute  greatly  to  help- 
Ing  consumers  who  wish  to  make  wise  choices 
regarding  their  food  purchases. 

In  my  letter  of  January  18.  1970,  I  spe- 
cifically requested  that  you  Intervene  with 
Oscar  Mayer  who  has  deUberately  changed 
their  codes.  Without  legislation,  the  con- 
sumer U  virtually  helpless,  unless  he  Is  well 
Informed  and  well  organized  (and  this  Is 
clearly  not  the  case — yet),  or  unless  he  has 
recourse  through  the  courts  (and.  generally, 
this  Is  too  expensive) . 

Thus,  NCU  greeted  the  announcement  of 
your  position  with  a  great  of  enthusiasm, 
and  It  was  with  this  u  mind,  that  we  ap- 
pealed to  you  to  Intervene  on  behalf  of  code- 
reading  oonstuners.  for  we  had  understood 


that  you  would  mediate  matters  which  con- 
cern the  consuming  public.  Our  request  was 
simple,  and  fair.  We  did  not  demand  that 
you  ask  Oscar  Mayer  to  oease  using  codes: 
we  asked  for  code  standardization;  a  coding 
system  reflecting  the  date  shelf-life  expires. 
It  Is  disappointing  that  your  letter  of 
February  10,  1970,  did  not  respond  to  this 
request  or  even  allude  to  it.  NCU  is  well 
aware  that  those  In  the  Purveyor-PoliUcal 
arena  have  had  a  vested  Interest  in  our 
Ignorance.  We  had  hoped  the  creation  of 
your  position  would.  In  fact,  act  to  secure 
the  position  of  the  consumer. 
Sincerely  yours. 

LTNira  H.  Hxidt. 

Exxcirrivx  Omcx  of  thx  PaasmKNT, 
PassmcNT's  CoMMrrrKX  on  Con- 

StJMKB   iNTZaESTB. 

Washington.  D.C..  March  13, 1970. 

ISn.  LTNIfZ  H.  HXIDT. 

The  National  Consumers'  Union, 
Prospect  Heights,  lU. 

Dkas  Mas.  Hxnrr:  Thank  you  for  your  let- 
ter concerning  Oscar  Mayer  date  coding. 

As  you  requested  we  are  asking  Oscar 
Mayer  to  look  at  the  problem  and  report  to  us 
on  what  they  might  be  willing  to  do  to  as- 
sist consumers  In  determining  expired  shelf 
life. 

Sincerely, 

VnoxioA  H.  Knauzk, 
Special  AssUtant  to  the  President  for 
Consumer  Affairs. 

Trk  Wrtr  Hottbb. 
Washin^on,  D.  C,  March  13. 1970. 
OscAS  Matk*  Co., 
Madison,  Wise. 

Okntlsmak:  Enclosed  are  letters  we  re- 
ceived from  Mrs.  Heldt  of  the  National  Con- 
sumers' Union  regarding  your  code  dating 
system. 

I  think  her  questions  merit  InTestigatlon 
and  would  appreciate  a  report  on  what  you 
might  be  able  to  do  to  alleviate  this  prob- 
lem for  consumers. 
Thank  you  for  your  cooperation. 
Sincerely, 

Vntonf  lA  H.  KitAXTSB, 
Special  AssUtant  to  the  President  for 
Consumer  Affairs. 

Nationai.  CoNSTTMxaa'  Union, 
Prospect  Heights.  III..  March  23. 1970. 
Mrs.  Vncm  lA  H.  Knacxx, 
Special  AssUtant  to  the  President  for  Con- 
sumer Affairs. 

DxAs  Mas.  Knaves:  On  behalf  of  the 
members  of  the  National  Consumers'  Union, 
I  wish  to  thank  you  for  your  cooperation  and 
Interest  regarding  the  question  of  the  code 
dates  Oscar  Mayer  uses  on  the  various  meat 
products  they  manufacttire. 

It  will  be  of  Interest  to  you  that  an  official 
of  the  Oscar  Mayer  Company.  Mr.  Donald 
Paul,  telephoned  NCU  Immediately  upon  re- 
ceipt of  your  letter.  It  is  our  feeling  In  eval- 
uating tills  conversaUon.  that  substantial 
progress  in  this  area  Is  contingent  on  the 
grocery  retailers'  concern  for  the  consumer, 
for  until  there  Is  legislation  to  protect  con- 
sumers, the  good  will  of  suppliers  must  be 
matched  by  the  retailers. 

NCU  is  committed  to  filling  the  void  in 
terms  of  the  CQ — Consumer  Quotient — and 
product  dating  Information  Is  one  of  our 
major  concerns,  for  many  food  companies  are 
violating  the  consiuners'  Interests  by  selling 
outdated  products.  We  are  grateful  that  you 
have  helped  foster  what  may  lead  to  greater 
consumer  protection  at  the  marketplace.  A 
dialogue  with  a  company  of  the  stature  of 
Oscar  Mayer  Is  an  Important  flrst  step  in  al- 
leviating serious  problems  our  NCU  investi- 
gations have  shown  without  question  to 
merit  immediate  attention  and  concern. 
Sincerely, 

Lnnrs  H.  Hnsr. 
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HON.  BOB  JONES  OUTLINES 
CHALLENGE  TO  EDUCATION 


(Mr.  PERKINS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  through 
the  years  our  colleague  from  Alabama, 
Hon.  Bob  Jonxs,  has  been  tunong  the 
most  steadfast  advocates  and  supporters 
of  proper  attention  to  the  educational 
needs  of  the  people  of  this  Nation. 

He  recently  outlined  his  views  on  the 
challenge  to  education  for  the  classroom 
teachers  of  the  Alabama  Education  As- 
sociation meeting  in  convention  in  Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 

Because  his  comments  have  such 
meaning  for  aU  of  us  who  are  interested 
in  education.  I  commend  them  to  the  at- 
tention of  every  Member  and  Include 
them  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Rkm ASKS  or  Congressman  Bob  Jonzs 
Education,  public  education,  has  always 
been  the  most  essential  complement  to  the 
well  being  of  the  people  of  this  nation. 

Thomas  Jefferson,  one  of  the  Founding 
Fathers,  had  a  great  deal  to  say  about  the 
methods  and  Importsince  of  education. 

He  valued  education  because  of  Its  relation 

to  freedom.  Jefferson  warned  his  colleagues: 

"If  a  nation  expects  to  be  Ignorant  and 

free.  In  a  state  of  civilization,  it  expects  what 

never  was  and  never  will  be." 

Jefferson  advanced  detailed  and  far  reach- 
ing proposals  for  education.  For  promising 
children  whose  parents  are  too  poor  to  pro- 
vide them  education,  he  advocated  education 
In  colleges  and  universities  at  public  expense. 
His  reason: 

"The  object  is  to  bring  Into  action  that 
mass  of  talents  which  lies  burled  In  poverty 
in  every  country,  for  want  of  the  means  of 
development,  and  thus  give  activity  to  a 
mass  of  mind,  which,  in  proportion  to  our 
population  shall  be  the  double  or  treble  of 
what  it  Is  in  most  countries." 

While  he  recognized  the  economic  benefits 
of  providing  the  best  education,  Jefferson 
stressed  that  the  most  Important,  most  legit- 
imate reason  for  widespread  education  is 
that  the  people  are  the  ultimate  guardians 
of  their  own  liberty. 

Jefferson's  belief  In  education  went  be- 
yond the  theoretical.  He  worked  actively  for 
enlargement  of  educational  opportiuiltles.  He 
supported  education  throughout  his  long 
and  illustrious  public  life. 

Rls  ideas  were  valid  in  the  early,  slow- 
moving  days  of  the  Republic.  How  much 
more  valid  they  are  today  when  change  fol- 
lows change  so  rapidly  as  to  seem  like 
upheaval. 

Technology  Is  producing  new  methods  and 
products  undreamed  of  SO  years  ago.  Within 
a  space  of  10  years  we  have  put  man  on  tlM 
moon  and  returned  him.  At  the  same  time. 
we  have  reached  such  levels  of  productivity 
and  consumption  that  the  refuse  from  our 
dally  lives  threatens  to  engulf  us. 

Concurrently,  changes  in  manners  and 
morals  have  become  obvious.  The  customary 
patterns  of  a  previous  day  seem  out  of  place 
to  many.  The  weird  costumes  and  freakish 
behavior  of  yesterday  may  be  the  cmamaa 
place  of  today. 

Likewise,  changes  are  dlscemable  in  the 
objectives  sought  by  individuals  and  society. 
Interesting  and  satisfying  work  has  more 
value  to  most  than  strict  fln^nMni  return. 
The  grass  and  trees  of  smaU  towns  and  open 
country  hold  allure  while  the  hustle  of  the 
city  loses  its  charm.  Everywhere  change  ad- 
vances at  an  accelerating  pace. 

Changes  have  been  no  lass  rapid  and 
significant  In  your  profession.  Shifting  pub- 
lic priorities  made  possible  vast  Infusion 
of  federal  funds  for  eduoatton.  Tour  oom- 


mendable  work,  and  the  efforts  and  results 
of  those  who  preceded  you  In  the  class- 
rooms, contributed  to  the  public  acceptance 
of  more  adequate  funding  for  our  educa- 
tional endeavors. 

For  all  the  change  we  have  witnessed,  it  Is 
my  opinion  that  we  still  have  far  to  go  In 
realizing  the  potentials  that  can  be  brought 
forth  from  this  great  land. 

Professional  educational  planners  who 
chart  the  past  and  project  trends  into  the 
future  tell  us  what  education  may  be  In 
12  years. 

As  a  citizen  with  a  great  faith  In  your 
work.  I  have  my  views  on  what  education 
ought  to  be. 

However,  you,  and  the  other  classroom 
teachers  of  the  nation,  will  be  the  most  im- 
portant factor  in  determining  what  edu- 
cation wlU  be. 

Professional  planners  foresee  a  continuing 
Increase  in  the  general  level  of  education. 
By  the  year  1982,  the  average  adult  will 
have  completed  14  years  of  schooling.  This 
compares  to  an  average  of  12  years  now.  Free 
schooling  is  expected  to  be  extended  through 
at  least  two  years  of  college  to  prepare  youths 
for  the  more  complicated  problems  and  Job 
requirements  of  modern  society. 

Whether  schooling  Is  provided  for  four 
years  or  14,  it  is  my  opinion  that  teaching  a 
person  how  to  make  a  living  Is  not  enough. 
Education  should  teach  how  to  live — how  to 
understand  and  use  the  Ideas  by  which  man- 
kind must  survive  and  develop. 

Our  purpose  should  not  be  merely  to  make 
lawyers  or  clergymen,  soldiers  or  schoolmas- 
ters, farmers  or  artisans.  Omx  purpose  should 
be  to  make  men  and  women  who  are  useful 
and  concerned  with  our  total  commiinlty. 

In  many  cases  a  scientist,  lawyer,  engineer 
or  doctor  will  become  aware  that  his  educa- 
tion has  channeled  his  mind  into  a  narrow 
skill — that  he  lacks  the  broad  base  of  under- 
standing necessary  to  obtain  a  balanced  view. 
He  Is  fortunate.  Others  never  become  aware 
of  the  narrowness  of  their  outlook. 

Inadequate  training  In  logic,  history,  and 
the  general  humanities  makes  men  easy  prey 
for  zealots  of  the  extreme  left  or  right.  With- 
out imderstandlng  of  the  political  and  social 
forces  In  the  world  outside  their  narrow  dis- 
ciplines, they  falsely  transfer  expertise  and 
status  to  problems  for  which  they  are  un- 
equipped to  deal. 

Talent  in  playing  a  guitar  does  not  neces- 
sarily give  one  the  ability  to  settle  the  war 
in  Viet  Nam. 

A  dose  of  LSD  does  not  enable  one  to  fly 
out  of  a  10th  floor  apartment. 

The  most  acclaimed  baby  doctor  does  not 
necessarily  have  the  instant  solution  to  all 
the  world's  political  and  social  problems. 

When  confronted  by  social  or  political 
crisis,  the  narrowly  trained  tend  to  blight 
our  whole  society  and  make  an  u^y 
spectacle. 

It  is  at  such  a  time  that  the  need  for  per- 
spective and  flexibility  Is  the  greatest. 

As  there  is  every  indication  that  change 
wlU  continue  at  an  accelerating  pace,  the 
teaching  of  skills  alone  U  Insufficient.  The 
greater  need  Is  for  teaching  of  principles. 
With  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  morality, 
ethics,  history,  and  logic,  man  can  continu- 
ally evaluate  shifting  needs  and  adjust  his 
mind  and  emotions  to  meet  and  luiderstand 
the  complexity  of  modem  life. 

What  education  wUI  be  in  the  future,  the 
place  education  will  hcAd  in  our  society,  is 
largely  In  your  hands. 

Because  education  relies  on  public  sup- 
port, the  public  view  of  education  and  the 
pubUo  interpretation  of  the  value  and  bene- 
fits of  education  are  of  everlasting  impor- 
tance. 

Dramatic  recent  Increases  in  federal  sup- 
port for  education  are  encouraging  but  this 
is  no  cause  for  complacency  in  the  profession. 
The  basic  element  of  funding  remains  the 
local  tax  imit.  It  U  most  unlikely  that  federal 
revenues  will  ever  replaoe  It. 


You  may  be  sure  that  decline  in  local  sup- 
port for  education  will  be  accompanied  by 
slmUar  action  at  the  federal  level. 

While  others  may  predict  changes  in  edu- 
cation or  express  opinions  about  what  edu- 
cation shoxild  be,  it  is  you,  the  classroom 
teachers,  who  will  have  the  most  constant 
Influence  on  what  education  wUl  be. 

It  is  the  results  of  your  efforts  that  the 
public  examines  In  evaluating  the  worth  ot 
education  and  the  need  to  Increase  or  de- 
crease allocation  of  public  fxinds. 

Although  expenditures  are  not  the  only 
factor  in  the  quality  of  education,  they  are 
Important  and  they  do  require  public  under- 
standing and  support. 

Even  Thomas  Jefferson  compared  his 
state's  effort  to  that  of  New  York  and  con- 
cluded New  York  State  residents  set  a  greater 
value  on  knowledge  and  the  prosperity  It 
produces. 

More  recently,  a  study  financed  by  the 
Carnegie  Corporation  compared  the  hourly 
earnings  of  individuals'  education  In  the 
various  states.  Differences  In  age,  sex,  race 
and  number  of  years  in  school  were  con- 
sidered in  making  the  comparison. 

The  study  indicated  a  year  of  schooling  In 
the  state  of  New  York  is  worth  almost  two 
and  a  half  times  as  much  as  a  year  of  school- 
ing In  Alabama — in  terms  of  the  average 
hourly  wage  a  pupil  will  command. 

Overall,  the  study  concluded  that  for  every 
$1.00  more  a  state  spends  on  its  pupils,  those 
pupils  earn  an  additional  24  cents  an  hour 
in  later  life.  This  is  a  public  investment 
that  pa3r8  for  itself  in  higher  Individual  earn- 
ings within  a  year  or  two  after  graduation. 
"Hiat  our  sUte  has  been  able  to  improve 
allocation  of  resources  to  education  in  recent 
years  Is  a  tribute  to  the  work  you  are  doing 
in  producing  results  in  your  classroom. 

However,  in  a  changing  society  such  as  we 
all  witness,  there  can  be  no  question  about 
the  need  for  every  profession,  including  edu- 
cation to  respond  to  shifting  needs. 

Hopefully,  change  can  come  from  within. 
You  should  be  constantly  alert  to  the  out- 
worn, the  expensive  and  the  inefficient.  Such 
practices  should  be  discarded  with  dispatch. 
Because  thoee  In  education  can  see  good 
being  accomplished,  it  beoomes  all  the  more 
difficult  to  be  a  good  critic  of  the  effort. 
Nevertheless,  complacency  must  be  overcome 
if  the  changes  are  to  be  made  from  within, 
rather  than  from  outside,  the  profession. 

In  the  present  we  purchase  our  own  future 
and  that  of  our  children  with  support  of 
education. 

Through  your  effort,  your  Ingenuity,  your 
talents,  and  your  dedication,  your  role  In 
the  purchase  of  the  future  exceeds  that  of 
any  other  group. 

The  chaUenges  are  immense.  The  potentials 
are  unending.  Let  us  get  a  good  direction. 
Our  future  population  requires  the  best  pos- 
sible educational  advantage. 

No  public  endeavor  can  be  more  wcnrth- 
whlle  nor  more  rewarding.  I  salute  you  tat 
your  Investment  in  the  new  generation. 


THE   WARSAW   GHETTO   UPRISmO 

(Mr.  RYAN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  April  19 
marked  the  27th  anniversary  of  the 
Warsaw  ghetto  uprising.  It  is  an  anni- 
versary which  commemorates  the  epic 
of  a  people  determined  to  live — a  people 
upon  whom  was  inflicted  the  greatest  ob- 
scenity in  history.  The  uprising  marked 
one  of  the  finest  hours  of  num's  struggle 
to  survive  and  persevere  against  the  out- 
rages Inflicted  by  his  fellow  man. 

The  Third  Reich  can  never  be  Justi- 
fied. The  beastiallty  of  Nasi  Oermany 
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can  never  be  excused.  The  evils  of  that 
day  are  a  shame  to  mankind  unparal- 
leled and  Incomparable.  Let  April  19  not 
only  be  remembered  as  the  day  the  Jews 
of  the  Warsaw  ghetto  began  their  up- 
rising against  evil  incarnate.  Let  it  also 
be  commemorated  as  epitomizing  our 
resolve  to  never  let  such  an  awful  tragedy 
happen  again. 

In  1939  Warsaw  was  the  most  Jewish 
of  European  cities.  Before  World  War  n, 
the  Jewish  population  of  Poland  num- 
bered more  than  3  million,  and  there 
were  some  433.000  Jews  in  Warsaw.  In 
early  1940,  Oerman  occupation  au- 
thorities began  to  concentrate  Jews  In 
restricted  districts  in  each  town  and 
locality  in  Poland.  The  period  of  depor- 
tations, confiscations,  arrests,  and  terror 
had  begim.  Polish  Jews  were  victims  of 
looting,  murder,  starvation,  and  other 
forms  of  SS  violence.  One  by  one  re- 
strictive regulations  were  enacted.  One 
law  made  all  Jews  subject  to  forced 
labor.  In  Warsaw  "educational"  camps 
were  established  for  the  Jewish  popula- 
tion. All  Jewish  assets  exceeding  2.000 
zloty  per  family  were  expropriated.  Jews 
were  forbidden  to  work  in  key  Industries, 
to  bake  bread,  to  trade  with  "Aryans." 
to  doctor,  or  to  be  doctored  by  "Aryans." 
to  appear  on  trains  or  trolleys,  to  leave 
the  city  limits  without  permission,  and 
to  possess  gold  or  jewelry.  Jewish  prop- 
erty was  refiTlstered  with  the  Gestapo. 
Congregational  worship  was  prohibited. 
Every  Jew  over  age  12  was  ordered  to 
display  the  Star  of  David.  Punishment 
for  failure  to  ob^  thece  orders  was 
death. 

On  October  16,  1940,  the  Germans 
begsm  to  corral  Warsaw's  Jews  into  the 
100  square  city  blocks  between  the  major 
railway  station,  the  Saxon  Gardens,  and 
the  Danzig  Railroad  Terminal.  One- 
third  of  the  population  of  Warsaw  was 
crammed,  eight  to  a  room,  into  one- 
twentieth  the  area  of  the  city.  A  brick 
wall  and  barbed  wire  were  erected.  The 
Germans  Intended  first  to  starve  them 
Into  docility,  then  to  round  them  up  and 
murder  them  by  the  thousands. 

According  to  Nazi  plans  captured  after 
the  defeat  of  the  Wehrmacht,  Poland 
was  the  first  occupied  area  to  be  cleared 
of  Its  non-Aryan  population,  prior  to  the 
implementation  of  the  generalplan  ost. 
the  general  eastern  plan.  The  Reich's 
scheme  was  to  Germanize  and  liquidate 
the  "inferior"  races  of  vast  areas  In  the 
Baltics.  Czechoslovakia,  the  Ukraine, 
Byelorussia,  and  Russia  itself.  Rosen- 
berg, the  Nazi  race  ideologist,  expressed 
the  Reich's  objective  at  the  Nuremberg 
trials: 

Europe  can  consider  tbe  JewUb  question 
solved  when  the  last  Jew  lesves  tbe  con- 
tinent .  .  .  We  swear  that  we  wlU  not  give 
up  tbe  flgbt  untU  tbe  last  Jew  in  Europe  baa 
disappeared — 

And,  he  added — 
untU  we  are  sure  tbat  be  Is  really  dead. 

The  pilot  pro^fct  for  this  operation 
was  Poland;  its  death  terminal,  Warsaw. 
November  15.  1940.  the  ghetto  was  com- 
pletely sealed  from  the  rest  of  the  city. 
Most  of  those  confined  on  penalty  of 
death  In  214  mMes  of  the  traditional 
Jewish  quarter  of  the  city  had  neither 
roots  nor  homes  in  the  capital.  Only 
27.000  of  the  inhabltanU  of  the  ghetto 


were  employed.  Although  food  was 
scarce,  its  distribution  was  further  re- 
stricted by  the  Nazis.  The  official  daily 
ration  of  calories  was  184  per  per- 
son, compared  with  2,310  calories  for 
Germans  in  Warsaw  and  934  for  the 
Poles.  A  leaflet  distributed  underground 
in  early  1942  summarized  the  conse- 
quences of  the  famine  in  this  way:  50 
percent  of  the  ghetto  population  died  of 
starvation;  30  percent  went  hungry  "in 
the  normal  way,"  and  15  percent  were 
undernourished. 

Epidemics  spread  through  the  district 
because  of  congestion  and  inadequate 
sanitation  facilities.  Spotted  fever  and 
typhus  were  common.  But  drugs  were 
denied  the  population  and  corpses  were 
left  to  decay  in  the  streets.  Each  morning 
funeral  carts  collected  the  corpses,  and 
carried  them  out  of  the  city  where  they 
were  buried  in  mass  graves;  8,981  died 
in  1940,  43,238  in  1941,  and  29.000  in  1942. 

The  Jews  operated  a  large  and  Intricate 
network  of  voluntary  aid  and  cultural 
organizations.  The  Jewish  social  self- 
help — ZTOS — ran  soup  kitchens  and  a 
host  of  other  social  services.  TOZ,  the 
medical  service,  organized  medical  facili- 
ties to  fight  illness  and  epidemics.  The 
child-care  organization,  Cemtos  con- 
ducted educational  programs  among  the 
youth,  including  schools,  recreation,  a 
Juvenile  library,  and  a  theater.  Yikor,  the 
Jewish  cultural  organization,  established 
schools  and  a  university  with  a  complete 
faculty.  The  ghetto  had  music  schools, 
choral  societies,  four  theaters,  poetry 
readings,  and  recitals.  A  secret  medical 
school  and  faculty  of  sciences  and 
mathematics  were  maintained.  Painters 
and  sculptors  exhibited  their  works. 
Bomb  caches  of  the  resistance  were  dis- 
guised as  parks.  An  Illegal  press  distrib- 
uted pamphlets  and  reported  current 
events.  One  group  of  scholars  collected  an 
archive  to  preserve  records  of  the  ghetto 
as  part  of  Jewish  history.  Among  the 
documents  Is  a  draft  of  an  opening  ad- 
dress for  a  cultural  evening.  The  un- 
known lecturer  expressed  the  common 
purpose: 

We  want  to  continue  living  and  remain 
free  and  creative  people.  Tbereby  we  sball 
stand  tbe  test  of  Ufe.  IT  our  Uvea  are  not 
extinguished  tinder  thick  layers  of  ashes. 
It  wlU  be  tbe  triumph  of  btimanlty:  It  will 
be  tbe  proof  tbat  our  Ufe-foroe  Is  stronger 
than  the  will  of  destruction. 

Such  resolve  sustained  the  Jews  of  the 
Warsaw  ghetto  after  the  Germans  first 
began  to  carry  out  their  extermination 
policy  in  the  summer  of  1942.  The  "ac- 
tion," as  the  deportation  was  known, 
began  July  22,  when  the  SS  announced 
that  nearly  all  Jews  in  Warsaw  would  be 
"resettled  in  the  east."  Jews  were  evicted 
from  their  homes,  gathered  in  groups, 
and  marched  off  to  collection  centers 
without  food,  water,  or  sanitation  facil- 
ities. Transports  left  twice  a  day.  The 
guards  would  crack  their  whips  and  fire 
their  pistols  into  the  crowd  until  each 
car  was  filled.  The  Jews  were  squeezed 
like  cattle,  100  to  a  car.  From  Warsaw 
the  freight  trains  moved  to  the  gas  cham- 
bers of  Auschwitz  and  Trebllnka.  The 
"action"  continued  through  the  sum- 
mer until  September  21.  During  that 
period  alone  more  than  300,000  were 
either  deported  or  shot  in  ttie  gbetto. 


The  second  deportation  "action"  be- 
gan January  18,  1943.  The  Germans  had 
decided  to  finally  liquidate  the  ghetto 
of  Its  remaining  40.000  to  60,000  Jews. 
But  the  program  halted  suddenly  after  3 
days.  For  the  first  time  Germans  met 
armed  resistance. 

The  Jewish  fighter  organization — 
ZOB— had  existed  since  July  28,  1942, 
but  lack  of  arms  and  effective  organiza- 
tion prevented  its  operation.  Neverthe- 
less the  ZOB  managed  to  assassinate 
key  German  officials,  thus  invigorating 
the  morale  of  the  ghetto.  After  the  first 
"action"  was  over,  the  Jewish  fighter  or- 
ganization took  up  the  impossible  task  of 
securing  arms.  Some  weapons  were  ob- 
tained at  great  cost  from  Polish  resist- 
ance movements  and  smugglers.  Led  by 
Mordecai  Anlelewlcz.  the  ZOB  repre- 
sented many  political  parties.  Its  pur- 
pose was  not  politics,  but  resistance  at 
aU  costs. 

When  the  second  deportations  began 
January  18  the  defense  was  not  yet  ready. 
Of  the  50  or  more  organized  groups,  only 
four  manned  the  barricades.  The  others 
were  either  not  armed  or  taken  by  sur- 
prise. Nevertheless,  the  Germans  did  not 
expect  to  deal  with  such  vigorous  resist- 
ance. Equipped  with  few  pistols,  gre- 
nades, and  homemade  bombs,  the  de- 
fenders inflicted  an  astonishing  number 
of  casualties  on  the  Germans.  The  Nazis 
were  forced  to  stop  the  "action."  Al- 
though 6,000  Jews  were  deported,  the 
ZOB  had  won  a  victory. 

Aware  that  the  Germans  would  not 
tolerate  a  defeat,  the  ZOB  worked  to 
strengthen  their  imderground  shelters, 
bunkers,  and  intercommunication  lines. 
The  ZOB  command  was  reorganized.  The 
ghetto  was  divided  into  districts,  each 
with  its  own  director.  Independent  de- 
tachments formed.  Each  squad  drilled 
in  pr^wratlon  for  the  Inevitable  conflict. 
The  second  round  of  the  battle  began 
April  19.  1943.  The  Germans  surroimded 
the  ghetto  with  SS  troops,  German  gen- 
darmes, and  Ukrainian,  Polish,  and  Lith- 
uanian police.  After  12  hours  of  conflict, 
the  Germans  withdrew.  The  embattled 
Jews  had  scored  another  victory  against 
superior  forces  and  arms. 

The  Germans  soon  returned  with  re- 
inforcements and  tanks.  German  air- 
craft poimded  the  bunkers  and  garrisons 
of  the  ghetto.  But  again  the  Jews  fought 
a  brave  battle  and  inflicted  hundreds  of 
casualties  on  the  enemy. 

Now  the  Germans  set  fire  to  the  ghetto 
to  smoke  out  its  hidden  defenders.  They 
set  up  heavy  machinegun  artillery  on 
walls  and  rooftops.  The  resistance  slowly 
weakened  as  organized  defense  became 
guerrilla  warfare.  Women  and  children 
Joined  the  struggle.  But  many  units,  see- 
ing the  hopelessness  of  the  defense, 
formed  suicide  detachments.  Other 
groups  committed  suicide  rather  than 
surrender  to  the  Germans. 

May  8,  the  Germans  discovered  ZOB 
headquarters.  After  2  hours  of  fighting, 
the  Germans  decided  to  blow  up  the 
bunker  If  they  could  not  capture  it.  Only 
60  of  Its  200  defenders  were  taken  alive. 
Among  the  dead  was  Mordecai  Anlele- 
wlcz, commander  in  chief. 

By  the  middle  of  May  the  conflict  was 
nearly  over.  In  a  flnal  symbolic  act,  May 
16  the  Germans  dynamited  the  great 
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Jewish  Synagogue.  After  the  shrine  was 
destroyed,  SS  General  Stroop.  com- 
mander of  the  German  forces,  pro- 
nounced : 

The  former  Jewish  quarter  of  Warsaw  Is 
no  longer  in  existence.  There  was  a  Jewish 
district  In  Warsaw. 

According  to  Stroop.  about  56,000  Jews 
were  captured  or  killed,  a  figure  includ- 
ing 7,000  killed  in  acUon  and  another 
7.000  who  perished  at  Trebllnka.  A  total 
of  5,000  to  6,000  Jews  died  in  flames  or 
explosions.  But  Jewish  resistance  con- 
tinued beyond  the  final  destruction  of 
the  ghetto.  Records  trace  the  activity 
of  imlts  ELS  late  as  September  1943.  Other 
fighters  escaped  to  join  partisan  units 
outside  Warsaw. 

The  epic  of  the  Warsaw  ghetto  re- 
mains a  miraculous  account  of  the  ca- 
pacity of  human  determination  to  sur- 
vive. It  is  an  episode  which  few  races  or 
nationalities  can  share  and  one  which 
must  never  be  repeated. 
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SEDITIOUS  SPEECH 

(Mr.  WYMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday's 
Sunday  New  York  Times  contains  an 
article  entitled  "Right  On— With  Lawyer 
William  Kunstler."  In  this  article  there 
are  published  at  some  length  repeated 
specific  incitements  of  Kunstler  to  force 
and  violence  in  effecting  sedition  and 
revolution  in  this  country. 

Some  excerpts  from  this  article  are 
as  follows: 

At  Buffalo,  which  had  been  suffering 
sporadic  outbreaks  of  violence,  the  students 
had  chosen  to  crowd  1.600  bodies  Into  a 
social  hall  seating  only  600.  rather  than  meet 
In  the  official  auditorium  because  the  radi- 
cal students  had  "captured"  tbe  social  ball 
some  weeks  before  and  It  had  become  some- 
thing of  a  symbol.  Kunstler  arrived  with 
clenched  flst  held  high  and  announced,  "I'm 
happy  to  speak  In  a  liberated  zone. 

"After  I  spoke  at  Santa  Barbara,"  he  went 
on,  "they  burned  down  the  Bank  of  Amer- 
ica, but" — sustained  cheers  and  shouts  of 
"Right  on!"— "but  that  had  nothing  to 
do  with  my  speech.  There  was  a  professor  who 
spoke  before  me  who  said  we  might  need  a 
'blood  bath'  and  they  didn't  even  put  his 
name  in  the  papers.  He  deserves  the  credit. 
.  .  .  They  |the  bank)  took  out  an  ad  called 
'Violence  m  America.'  When  did  they  take 
out  an  ad  about  violence  In  Vietnam? 
Americans — who  smoke  cancer-causing  cig- 
arettes— are  terrified  of  the  destruction  of 
property.  What  about  human  beings?" 

The  most  striking  thing  about  Kunstler's 
style  Is  Its  odd  combination  of  emotional  ex- 
cess (he's  a  laugher  and  a  crier)  and  osten- 
sible common  sense.  His  platform  manner 
Is  more  lecturer  than  orator,  yet  the  whole 
time  I  was  with  him  there  was  not  a  woman 
whose  hand  he  shook  whose  lips  he  did  not 
also  kiss.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  on  two  occa- 
sions he  hugged  and  kissed  me  (much  In 
the  spirit  with  which  another  man  might 
slap  one  on  the  back),  a  liberty  only  my 
Italian  cousln-ln-law  bad  previously  gotten 
away  with.  At  the  same  time,  in  a  very  sub- 
dued way.  Kunstler  is  part  put-on. 

John  Prolnes.  perhaps  the  most  anonymous 
of  the  Chicago  Seven,  tells  the  story  of  the 
day  Abble  Hoffma"  received  an  envelope  In 
the  courtroom:  "The  Chicago  letter  carriers 
were  quite  hip.  A  !etter  would  be  addressed 


to  "Abble  c/o  Judge  McGoo"  and  we'd  get 
It!  Anyway,  one  day  this  envelope  came  m 
and  we  opened  It  and  this  green  stuff  spilled 
out  all  over  the  table.  We  didn't  know  what 
to  do.  We  got  It  all  In  a  pile  and  covered  It 
with  a  newspaper.  We  knew  we  couldn't  take 
It  with  us,  and  yet  you  can't  leave  a  pile  of 
dope  on  a  table  In  the  highest  comt  In  the 
land.  So,  at  the  end  of  the  day— there  were 
no  contempts  that  day— Bill  got  up  and  said, 
'Your  honor,  the  defendant,  Abble  Hoffman, 
received  In  the  mall  an  envelope  with  some 
green  material  in  it'-^at  which  point  the 
prosecutor  jiunped  up  and  said,  Tli  bet  It's 
dope.*  And  Kunstler  said,  'It  does  have  a 
plantUke  odor,  your  honor.'  So  Judge  Hoff- 
man,  who  was  getting  Impatient,  said,  'I'm 
sure  counsel  oan  find  a  way  to  take  care  of 
this  matter  without  further  troubling  the 
coiut,'  and  KunsUer  responded,  'Your  honor, 
I'll  personally  dispose  of  It  this  evening' 
None  of  us  ever  saw  the  stuff  again,"  says 
Prolnes.  When  Kunstler  iheard  the  story  he 
denied  It:  "I  said  no  such  thing.  I  said, 
•Your  honor,  I  will  personally  see  that  It  is 
burned  this  evening.' " 

At  Notre  Dame,  over  half  the  student  body 
of  7,600  packed  Into  Stephen  Center  to  hear 
Kunstler  introduced  as  "a  man  facing  a  four- 
y^r  Jail  sentence." 

"People  are  no  longer  going  to  content 
themselves  with  a  picket  line  around  a 
building,"  he  said,  leaning  on  the  lectern 
with  a  Llncolnlan  stoop  (Esquire  once  said 
he  looked  like  "Lincoln  on  pot")  and  flexing 
his  knees  as  he  talked.  "People  are  going  to 
occupy  the  building.  People  are  going  to  take 
over  the  building.  And  I  rather  imagine  un- 
less Government  listens,  people  are  going  to 
burn  down  the  bxUldlng."  All  this  In  a  low- 
keyed,  almost  conversational  ton*.  Then, 
about  three  quarters  of  the  way  through  his 
speech:  "Nixon  said  he  dldnt  care  how  many 
people  supported  the  Vietnam  Moratorium, 
It  wouldn't  change  his  mind  (his  voice  now 
raUed  and  expressing  outraged  Indigna- 
tion)—Who  the  heU  does  he  think  he  Is?" 
The  audience  Is  on  Its  feet  in  a  thimder- 
ous  ovation.  Kunstler  places  two  clenched 
flsts  above  his  head,  says  In  a  voice  inaudi- 
ble over  the  uproar,  "I  guess  my  speech  Is 
over."  and  basks  in  a  sea  of  clenched  flsts, 
"Right  on's,"  whistles  and  shouts.  After  it 
Is  over  he  autographs  draft  cards,  and  when 
one  priest  points  out  that  it  might  be  a 
Federal  offense,  KunsUer  says.  "That's  one 
I  couldnt  mind  getting  locked  up  fori  Look," 
he  says  to  a  companion  happUy,  "I'm  signing 
where  it  says  'registrar'." 

As  Kunstler  answers  questions  and  signs 
autographs.  Bob  Lamb,  who  coordinates 
speaking  engagements  for  the  Chicago  Seven 
and  their  lawyers,  makes  a  pitch  for  money. 
(By  prearrangement,  Kimstler's  ei.OOO  fee  Is 
going  to  the  Law  Center  to  be  used  for  the 
defense  of  Rap  Brown.)  "There  are  3.500 
people  In  this  room,"  shouts  Lamb.  "If  every- 
body gives  a  quarter  we  can  raise  at  least 
$1,000  or  at  the  very  minimum  $500  and  a 
pound  of  grass."  On  his  way  out,  Kunstler. 
who  has  been  given  scarves,  beads,  a  wedding 
ring,  a  peace  necklace  and  other  trinkets.  Is 
handed  a  2Uppo  lighter  with  an  American 
flag  motif.  Says  the  donor.  "For  your  next 
bank." 

The  next  day  Kunstler  filed  motion  papers 
for  a  directed  verdict  of  acquittal  in  connec- 
tion with  the  conspiracy  trUl  and  took  ad- 
vantage of  his  face-to-face  encounter  with 
Judge  Edwin  Robson  (sitting  in  for  Judge 
Hoffman,  who  was  on  vacation)  to  move  to 
expunge  from  the  record  some  gratuitous 
renoarks  Robson  has  made  about  Kunstler  In 
an  unrelated  proceeding:  ".  .  .  repeatedly 
brazenly  transgressed  the  local  rules  of  the 
District  Court  ...  by  continuous  Inflam- 
matory public  statonents."  Robson,  obvi- 
ously miffed,  cut  Kimstler  off  and  told  b'm 
all  motions  had  to  be  In  writing. 

Kunstler  then  went  down  to  the  press 
room  where  be  received  a  telqiram  fram  the 


vice  chanceUor  of  the  University  of  minols 
alerting  hUn  to  telephone  threats  that 
"Kunstler  will  not  leave  the  campus  alive" 
If  he  spoke  as  scheduled  tbat  night  That 
night  he  missed  his  plane,  partly  because  a 
Chicago  cop  signaled  his  cab  to  a  stop  in 
the  middle  of  a  left  turn  on  a  changing  light 
When  the  cabbie  roUed  down  his  window', 
the  only  thing  the  officer,  who  poked  a  fat 
neck  into  tbe  cab.  had  to  say  was  "We 
wouldn't  want  to  lose  Mr.  Kunstler'  now 
Wjould  we?"  Kunstler  chartered  a  private 
plane  and  spoke  as  scheduled.  The  audience 
of  almost  7.000  was  keyed  up  for  the  oc- 
casion. The  board  of  trustees  had  first  ban- 
ned Kunstler.  6  to  3,  then  reversed  Itself, 
I  to  2.  Now  here  he  was  in  assembly  hall 
Mui  the  threats  on  his  life  have  lent  an  air 
or  u^ency  to  the  proceedings.  Kunstler  reads 

I/*T.i?^P?^  ""^  ^y*'  "^'"  ^  goddamned 
If  I U  be  IntUnldated  by  a  crank  call  " 

This  is  gomg  to  be  Kunstler's  last  speech 
before  hte  vacation,  and  tbe  talk  of  attempts 
on  hu  Ufe  seems  to  have  pumped  him  fuU 
of  adrenalin.  "We're  aU  out  on  baU  because 
were  white,"  he  says  as  matter-of-factly  as 
a  weather  report.  "I  have  moments  of  In- 
tense shame  when  I  realize  that  I'm  out  on 

J?il„^i*n^'°^'  "^  y***  °^«°  "•  ^  Cook 
County  JaU  who  can't  raise  $150  to  get  out"— 
he  Is  more  emotional  now,  but  only  slight- 
ly—  or  that  the  Black  Panthers  In  New  York 
liave  to  raise  $100,000,  while  whites  accused 
of  domg  what  the  Panthers  are  only  ac- 
cused of  talking  about  are  out  on  $25,000  " 
He  is  warming  up.  - 

"We've  gone  into  the  age  of  that  clenched 
fist,  he  says  to  a  clenched  fist  in  the  au- 
dience, "and  that  clenched  fist  Is  not  so 
easily  talked  about  by  those  of  us  up  there 
^    ^L    *0-y«"     «n«e  .  .  .  Raising     the 

1^1  *J1^  '  "^  "^^  ^  became  an  attorney 
m  toe  Chicago  trial.  It's  a  geeture  of  resist- 

i^y'^t  ^*'®  *  **"*y  *°  «*°  ™<""e  than  protest 
Illegitimate  authority.  There  apparently  Is 
not  going  to  be  an  ear  to  listen  to  our  pro- 
test. Therefore,  since  protest  Is  not  listened 
to,  we  must  turn  to  other  forms.  Now  these 
forms  vary  from  place  to  place.  .  .  .  There 
^  absolutely  nothing  wrong  in  history  or  In 
law  with  the  seizure  of  a  univeralty  build- 
ing if  the  university  has  failed  to  listen  to 
reasonable  argument.  .  .  .  There  wUl  be  a 
time'— he  says  "wlU,"  not  "may"— "when 
buildings  should  be  burned  down.  This  Is 
not  to  say  buUdlngs  should  be  burned  down  " 
he  adds,  in  somewhat  garbled  syntax. 

"V^y  was  It  perfectly  honorable  to  drop 
342  bags  of  tea  in  Boston  Harbor?  When 
[John J  Adams  heard  about  it,  he  said  1 
would  as  lief  It  had  been  342  British  carcasses 
floatUig  in  the  harbor.'  This  from  our  'non- 
violent' forefathers. 

"If  peaceful  means  faU,  only  a  dishonest 
fmhe*ll^°"^**  fi*y  we  stop  here  and  go  no 

The  University  of  nunols  is  on  its  feet 
fists  in  the  air.  Ten  minutes  of  sustained 
shouting  toper  off  only  when  Kunstler  fiees 
toe  stage  to  catch  toe  last  plane  back  to 
Chicago. 

Later,  on  the  plane  back  to  New  York  I 
asked  him  about  two  stotcments  he  had 
made  which  seemed  to  me  contradictory  He 
had  said  he  toought  the  "clear  and  present 
danger  test"  was  a  "watering  down"  of  toe 
First  Amendment,  but  he  had  said  It  was 
Impermissible  to  shout  Are  In  a  crowded 
theater,  the  traditional  example  of  a  clear 
and  present  danger.  "That's  easy,"  he  said 
•T  have  every  right  to  teU  toe  students  U> 
take  out  toelr  lighters  and  go  down  and 
bum  up  the  bank,  because  my  intent  is  to 
commimlcate  a  toought  which  will  lead  to 
an  action.  That's  what  toe  First  Amendment 
is  all  about.  What  I  dont  have  a  rl^t  to 
do  Is  announce  to  an  audience  ilka  last 
night's  that  toere  la  a  time  bomb  in  the 
assembly  haU  and  It  la  set  to  go  off  in  flva 
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seconds.    Tbat    would    leftve    no   time    for 
thought.  It  would  c«use  a  riot." 

In  Philadelphia,  when  be  waa  asked  if  he 
would  defend  the  Mlnutemen  on  the  same 
grounds  that  he  defended  the  Panthers  (I.e.. 
the  right  to  violent  "self-defense")  be  said. 
"No.  I  wouldnt  defend  them  at  all.  I  only 
defend  those  whose  goals  I  share.  I'm  not 
a  lawyer  for  hire.  I  only  defend  those  I  love." 
So.  I  asked  him  what  be  thought  was  the 
contemporary  relevance  of  the  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union,  whose  basic  position, 
to  paraphrase  Prof.  Anthony  Amsterdam  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Is  that,  when 
the  revolution  comes,  tbe  organization  will 
be  defending  tbe  capitalists. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  person  who  acts  In 
this  manner  is  entitled  to  remain  a 
member  of  the  bar  in  the  United  States 
whether  it  be  in  the  State  of  New  York 
or  any  other  State.  William  Kunstler 
should  be  disbarred.  He  should  also  be 
prosecuted  for  sedition. 

If  such  a  course  means  further  polari- 
zation and  eventual  confrontation  so  be 
it  and  let  us  get  it  over  with — for,  unless 
society  is  prepared  to  protect  Itself  to 
preserve  order,  decency,  and  the  values 
that  have  helped  make  us  strong  in  this 
coimtry,  it  does  not  deserve  to  survive. 
To  all  of  these  vital  values  Kunstler's 
activities  are  anathema  as  well  as  a  clear 
and  present  danger. 

This  is  not  to  silence  legitimate  pro- 
test or  even  lawful  dissent.  But  Kun- 
stler has  gone  far  beyond  this  and  he 
keeps  right  on. 

Nor  is  it  simply  a  matter  of  conserva- 
tive or  liberal  persuasion.  By  his  deliber- 
ate choice  of  words  and  action  Kunstler 
has  made  the  issue  one  of  survival  for 
freedom  and  justice  in  America. 

This  man  on  his  demonstrated  record 
has  become  an  advocate  of  sedition,  an 
inciter  of  violence,  a  vicious  rabble- 
rouser  and  an  enemy  of  American  so- 
ciety. This  is  undeniable,  no  matter  how 
many  misguided  temporary  supporters 
he  may  pick  up  along  the  way  out  of 
frustrations  with  the  Vietnam  war,  the 
continuing  struggle  for  equal  rights,  or 
what  have  you.  His  Invitation  to  and 
incitement  of  violence  must  be  dealt  with 
fairly,  firmly,  and  responsibly,  and  the 
hour  is  late. 


PROCUREMENT  ABUSE  CONTINUES 

(Mr.  HARSHA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Ricoao  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  Business  Dally 
dated  April  6,  1970,  on  page  18.  column 
1.  there  appears  a  small,  five-line  an- 
nouncement of  the  award  of  a  contract 
for  $333,117  by  the  Department  of  the 
Army  through  the  U.S.  Army  Electronics 
Coaunand.  Philadelphia,  covering  191 
units  of  a  recorder-reproducer  Identified 
as  the  AN/08H-6  (  )  to  a  firm  called 
Raycomm  Industries.  Inc..  Post  Offloe 
Box  971.  Route  33.  Freehold,  N.J.  The 
contract  is  numbered  DAABO  5-70-3514 
and  is  dated  March  23,  1970.  Raycomm 
obtained  the  contract  In  spite  of  the  ef- 
forts of  an  Army  civilian  In  Chicago 
who  attempted  to  award  the  contract  to 
the  Admiral  Corp.  of  Chlokgo  for  ap- 
proximately $1  mllUon  by  certifying 
"urgency  for  delivery"  on   an  ofBdal 


document  In  order  to  justify  the  non- 
competitive award.  Although  the  tax- 
payers saved  over  $600,000  in  this  one 
case,  It  was  purely  accidental,  and  I  want 
to  take  this  time  to  outline  in  detail 
exactly  how  it  happened. 

American  industry  won  World  War 
II  by  the  overwhelming  mass  produc- 
tion of  the  Implements  of  war  for  those 
of  us  who  had  to  wage  it.  Multl-million- 
dollar  defense  contracts  were  negotiated 
In  a  matter  of  days.  In  many  cases  the 
final  price  was  oiUy  vaguely  estimated 
at  the  beginning  because  price  was  not 
the  object — delivery  was.  It  was  evident, 
however,  that  as  in  all  high-priority  pro- 
grams, the  cost  increases  as  does  the 
waste  factor.  Since  World  War  n.  the 
Department  of  Defense  has  expanded 
and  extended  its  operations  throughout 
the  world.  The  expenditure  of  money 
involved  can  hardly  be  computed.  The 
tragic  part  about  all  this  is  that  the 
waste  factor  in  military  procurement 
today  is  entirely  out  of  reason  and  this, 
combined  with  the  huge  budgets,  has 
pushed  our  national  debt  to  a  point 
where  we  are  on  the  brink  of  disaster. 
If  our  economy  topples,  the  disaster  will 
be  complete,  and  the  American  way  of 
life,  as  we  know  it.  will  t>e  at  an  end. 
The  time  has  come  that  we  must  init 
our  house  in  order. 

For  many  months  I  have  been  mak- 
ing a  spot  check  of  certain  procurement 
actions  conducted  by  the  various  agen- 
cies of  the  Department  of  Defense,  and 
I  can  only  report  that  I  am  astonished 
and  dismayed  at  what  I  have  seen.  Mili- 
tary procurement  is  supposed  to  be  con- 
ducted in  accordance  with  the  Armed 
Services  Procurement  Regulations,  but 
the  small  manufacturer,  the  one  who 
cannot  afford  a  huge  Washington  office 
staffed  with  retired  military  ofllcers. 
finds  it  impossible  to  do  business  with 
the  Pentagon.  The  regulations  state  that 
the  "rule"  for  all  procurement  shall  be 
open,  competitive  bidding.  Unfortunately 
this  rule  Is  subverted  by  some  17  excep- 
tions through  which  the  military  civil- 
ians "justify"  secret,  negotiated  type  pro- 
curement action  covering  nearly  90  per- 
cent of  their  entire  requirements. 

In  other  words,  roughly  10  percent  of 
the  military  business  is  allowed  for  open, 
competitive  bidding  when  open,  compe- 
titive bidding  is  supposed  to  be  the  nile. 
The  terrible  part  about  all  of  this  is  the 
fact  that  almost  any  contract  for  an  Item 
of  electronic  equipment  that  is  awarded 
through  a  noncompetitive,  sole-source 
negotiation  is  purchased,  in  subsequent 
competitive  biddings,  at  prices  approxi- 
mately one- third  to  one-half  the  previ- 
ous noncompetitive  price  even  where  all 
of  the  prior  development  costs  were  paid 
for  by  the  Oovemment.  Today.  I  want 
to  show  you  a  single,  specific,  completely 
documentd  case  of  how  this  works.  The 
example  involves  the  AN/a6H-6()  re- 
corder- reproducer. 

Before  we  go  into  detail  regarding  the 
procurement  of  this  equipment.  I  would 
like  to  describe  it  to  you.  This  unit  is 
actually  a  high-speed.  300-words-per- 
minute,  Morse  code,  recorder  and  a  slow- 
speed,  5-to-15-word8-per-mlnute.  repro- 
ducer-playback unit.  It  Is  for  the  use 
of  combat  troope  In  hostile  territory  to 
transmit  a  lezigthy  message  In  a  very 


short  burst  of  transmission  which  re- 
duces the  chance  of  detection  by  enemy 
radio  detection  finders  simply  by  limit- 
ing the  transmission  time  to  a  matter  of 
seconds.  The  need  for  this  equipment  was 
apparent  back  in  1959.  I  would  like  to 
present  a  chronological  sequence  of 
events  that  took  place  under  the  cogni- 
zance of  the  Army  Electronics  Com- 
mand. 

Jime  26,  1963:  The  Army  Electronics 
Command,  Philadelphia,  awarded  the 
contract  DA-3&-039-AMC-03303<E)  to 
the  Admiral  Corp.,  Chicago,  for  $148,402 
for  the  development,  design  plan,  In- 
struction books,  technical  reports,  and 
four  engineering  test  models  of  the  AN/ 
GSH-6(  )  to  be  in  accordance  with  the 
Confidential  Specification  SCL-^548 
dated  October  26.  1962.  and  SCL-1787A 
dated  April  13,  1959.  This  contract  also 
included  a  requirement  for  delivery  of 
manufacturing  drawings,  and  was  subse- 
quently modified  to  include  service  test 
models  for  delivery  by  July  30,  1965,  with 
a  price  increase  to  $264,097. 

Deceml)er  1965:  I  have  in  my  posses- 
sion a  copy  of  a  memorandum  report 
dated  December  6,  1965,  Issued  by  the 
US.  Army  Electronics  Conmiand.  Fort 
Monmouth.  N  J..  AMSEL-N1j-E-2,  which 
noted  31  deficiencies  In  the  original  four 
engineering  test  models  of  the  AN/OSH- 
6{XE-1)  recorder-reproducer  which  were 
to  be  corrected  In  the  production  of  the 
service  test  models.  I  also  have  an  out- 
line of  the  planned  procurement  of  this 
equipment  estimated  at  that  time  to  be 
as  follows: 

Fiscal  1968:  165  units  planned  for 
$495,000.  average  imlt  price,  $3,000. 

Fiscal  1969:  1,050  units  planned  for 
$2,625,000.  average  unit  price,  $2,500. 

Fiscal  1970:  1.351  units  planned  for 
$3,337,500,  average  imit  price,  $2,500. 

March  6.  1969:  The  Army  officials  de- 
layed the  pending  procurement  of  the 
equipment  until  March  6,  1969.  At  that 
point  a  document  officially  identified  as 
"determination  and  findings"  was  signed 
by  an  Army  civilian  in  the  Chicago  ESec- 
tronlcs  CoQunand  ofllce.  The  document 
certified  that  the  Army  had  an  "urgent" 
requirement  for  this  equipment  and 
that  200  units  of  the  AN/08H-8(  )  re- 
corder-reproducer had  to  be  purchased 
from  the  Admiral  Corp.  of  Chicago,  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  $1  million  becaiise 
no  other  manufacturer  in  the  entire 
United  States  could  manufacture  and  de- 
liver this  equipment  within  the  time  re- 
quired by  the  Army.  For  the  Rzcoro,  I 
would  like  to  insert  a  copy  of  thia  docu- 
ment: 

U.S.  ARMY  CHIC  AGO  PROCUREMKNT 
AGENCY — Determination  and  Findings:  Au- 
thority to  Negotiate  an  Individual  Contract. 
Upon  tbe  baate  of  the  following  findings  and 
determination,  tbe  propoaed  contract  de- 
scribed below  may  be  negotiated  without 
formal  advertising  pursuant  to  tbe  authority 
of  10  U.S.C.  33M(a)  (3)  as  implemented  by 
paragraph  3-303.2(vl)  of  tbe  Aimed  Servlcea 
Procurement  Regulation. 

Findings:  1.  The  U.S.  Army  Procurement 
Agency  propose*  to  procure  by  negotiation 
200  each  Recorder-Reproducer  AN/GSH-6 
required  by  PRON  No.  C9-B-COfll3-01-C»- 
A5.  The  estimated  cost  of  tbe  proposed  pro- 
curement If  $1,000,000.00.  An  estimated 
amount  of  $15,000.00  for  concurrent  repair 
parts  required  by  PRON.  No.  C»-»-8422a-01- 
C9-A9  will  be  committed  but  not  Included  In 
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the  total  cost  of  the  proposed  procurement. 
Tbe  proposed  procurement  will  Include  an 
option  provision  for  100%  Increase  of  tbe 
Initial  quantity  of  tbe  equipment. 

2.  Procurement  by  negotatlon  of  tbe  above 
described  equipment  Is  necessary  because  the 
purchase  request  cites  UMMIP3  Priority  I>es- 
Ignator  "02"  for  deliveries  81  July  1970 
through  31  January  1971  In  support  of  South- 
east Asia.  Admiral  Corporation,  the  devel- 
oper of  tbe  equipment.  Is  the  only  known 
source  who  can  meet  tbe  required  delivery 
schedule. 

3.  Use  of  formal  advertising  for  procure- 
ment of  the  above  described  equipment  Is 
Impracticable  because  solicitation  and  award 
thereunder  cannot  be  affected  in  time  to  meet 
the  required  delivery  schedule. 

Determination:  The  proposed  contract  is 
for  supplies  for  which  the  public  exigency 
will  not  permit  the  delay  Incident  to  form- 
al advertising. 

The  document  was  dated  March  6, 
1969.  and  signed  by  an  Army  civilian  at 
the  U.S.  Army  Chicago  Procurement 
Agency. 

March  20,  1969:  In  the  Department  of 
Commerce  Business  Daily  dated 
March  20.  1969.  page  4,  column  No.  1, 
the  pending  procurement  of  the  re- 
corder-reproducer AN/GSH-6  (  )  was 
listed  but  the  nomenclature  was  AN/ 
GSM-«(  ).  While  this  may  have  been 
simply  a  typographical  error,  the  mis- 
take may  have  been  a  deliberate  attempt 
to  disguise  the  pending  purchase.  It  cer- 
tainly has  ominous  overtones  in  light  of 
subsequent  developments. 

May  1,  1969:  The  U.S.  Army  Chicago 
Procurement  Agency,  623  South  Wabash 
Avenue.  Chicago,  issued  negotiation 
DAA011-69-Rr-4527  to  the  Admiral 
Corp.,  Chicago,  scheduled  for  closing  of 
the  single  bid  on  May  6,  1969,  covering 
200  units  of  the  AN/GSH-6  (  )  recorder- 
reproducer.  This  negotiation  was  justi- 
fied because  of  the  "urgent"  need  for  de- 
livery, but  the  first  article  text  report  was 
not  required  until  225  days  after  the  date 
of  the  contract,  and  production  units — 
10 — were  not  to  be  delivered  imtil  after 
390  days  from  the  date  of  the  contract. 
The  actual  delivery  schedule  was  pro- 
tracted through  500  days  after  the  date 
of  the  award  of  the  contract,  which  cer- 
tainly is  not  an  urgent  schedule  consider- 
ing you  can  get  airframes  in  18  months 
from  an  award  of  a  contract  to  any 
reliable  airframe  manufacturer. 

May  16,  1969:  The  date  set  for  closing 
of  the  bid  from  the  Admiral  Corp.  found 
the  Army  in  possession  of  two  bids,  one 
of  which  came  from  the  Admiral  Corp. 
bidding  at  the  top  of  the  budget  at  ap- 
proximately $1,000,000  with  the  other 
unsolicited  bid  from  a  small  business 
manufacturer  that  was  roughly  $200,000 
lower  than  the  Admiral  bid.  The  small 
business,  which  had  adequate  technical 
competence  and  financial  capability  for 
production  of  the  units,  offered  even  a 
possibly  lower  price  If  the  Army  would 
supply  the  previously  delivered  manu- 
facturing drawing  for  exsmiinatlon.  The 
drawings  were  not  delivered  and  the 
Chicago  Army  Procurement  Agency 
immediately  transferred  procurement 
cognizance  of  this  program  to  Port 
Monmouth. 

May  28,  1969:  The  low  bidder  for  the 
recorder-reproducer  contract — the  small 
manufacturer  who  had  offered  the  un- 


solicited bid — formed  a  team  of  nine 
members  of  their  organization  Including 
the  manager  of  mechanical  engineering, 
manager  of  electromechanical  engineer- 
ing, production  engineering,  quality  as- 
surance, purchasing,  general  services  and 
contracting,  which  met  with  five  civilian 
Army  personnel.  At  this  session  the  small 
business  group  was.  apparently,  again 
denied  access  to  a  procurement  model, 
denied  the  right  to  see  the  manufac- 
turing drawings,  and  was  urged  to  with- 
draw their  bid.  The  representatives  of 
the  small  business  asserted  their  right 
to  the  contract,  agreed  to  accept  liqui- 
dated damages  against  the  proposed  de- 
livery schedule  and  suggested,  if  neces- 
sary, that  the  case  be  referred  to  the 
Small  Business  Administration  for  re- 
view and  Issuance  of  a  certificate  of 
competency. 

June  3, 1969:  On  this  date,  6  days  after 
the  meeting  between  members  of  the 
Electronics  Command  and  the  represent- 
atives of  the  small  business,  one  of  the 
Army  civilians  involved  in  the  incident 
issued  a  notice  of  cancellation  imder  the 
then  pending  negotiation,  DAAGll-69- 
Rr-4527,  stating  that  cancellation  was  due 
to  a  change  in  requirements.  A  review 


had  been  made  of  the  Army  require- 
ments for  the  recorder-reproducer  and 
a  higher  authority  than  the  man  who 
had  originally  issued  the  certification  of 
"urgency"  had  discovered  that  there  was 
no  real  urgency  after  all  and  that  the 
equipment  could  be  procured  through  an 
open  two-step  competitive  action. 

September  25,  1969:  The  U.S.  Army 
Electronics  Command.  225  South  18th 
Street.  Philadelphia,  issued  a  two-step 
procurement  action  under  DAAB05-70- 
B-0381.  where  the  first  step  for  the  open, 
competitive  bidding  was  scheduled  for 
October  27,  1969.  All  Interested  bidders 
were  required  to  prequalif  y  by  suw>lylng 
a  detailed  technical  proposal  showing 
how  they  intended  to  manufacture 
the  AN/GSH-6  (  )  recorder-reproducer. 
Again,  apparently  deliberately,  the  pre- 
viously supplied  manufacturing  details, 
drawings,  and  technical  manuals  were 
withheld  from  potential,  would-be  sup- 
pliers. 

February  5,  1970:  In  spite  of  the  lack 
of  adequate  technical  data  for  bid  prep- 
aration, five  firms  qualified  under  phase 
I  of  the  70-B-0381  procurement  action, 
and  on  February  5,  1970,  the  following 
bids  were  recorded: 


Name  of  firms  bidding  step  11  under  7O-B-0381 


191  units 
B.C.P.' 


191  units 
Mil  Pack 


ancillary 
toUl 


ToUlbid 
Mil  Pack 


1.  Raycomm  I  ndustnes.  P.O.  Bo«  971,  Freeliold,  N.J $1,584.00  $1,587.00  $30,000  00  $333  117  00 

2.  Admiral  Systems  Corp.,  2060  N.  Kolmar  Ave.,  Chicago 1.870.00  1,872.00  19,500  00  377' 052' 00 

3.  National  Radio,  111  Washington  SL,  Melrose,  Mass 2,285.00  2,285.00  58  870  00  495' 36130 

4.  Universal  Industries,  13280  N.  California  St.,  Chicago 2,604.14  2,605.65  90  620  00  588*299  15 

5.  Emerson  Electric,  8100  Florissant  Ave.,  St  Louis 2,472.00  2,474.00  237^608.00  710[l42.'00 

>  Best  commercial  pack,  as  differentiated  from  military  packaging  requirements. 

ANCILLARY  ITEMS.-THE  ANCILLARY  ITEMS  REQUIRED  UNDER  THIS  TRANSACTION  ARE  ITEMIZED  BELOW 


Name  of  firm  bidding  hers 


Drawings  Data   Test  plan  Literature   Provision     Tnining 


Total 


1.  Raycomm  M  P«rcent-20 $9,000 

2.  Admiral  Systems,  terms  Ml. 5,000 

3.  National  Radio,  net 7,928 

4.  Universal  I ndmtries  1  percent-10 43,500 

5.  Emerson  Electric,  net 119,810 


$1,000 

$2,000 

$12,000 

$2,000 

$4,000 

$30,000 

1,000 

1.100 

8,000 

2,400 

2,000 

19,500 

1,125 

6,236 

20,818 

13,038 

9,725 

58,870 

18,000 

4,650 

13,108 

4,962 

6,400 

90,620 

12,588 

4,627 

33,828 

44,225 

22,530 

237,608 

I  would  like  to  Invite  your  attention  to 
the  fact  that  Raycomm  Industries  quoted 
a  total  bid  of  $333,117  for  the  identical 
equipment  Justified  for  $1  million  to  Ad- 
miral Corp.  of  Chicago  on  the  basis  of 
"urgency  for  delivery."  It  is  of  particu- 
lar interest  also  that  Admiral  Corp.,  un- 
der competitive  bidding  circumstances. 
quoted  $377,052.  over  $600,000  less  than 
their  Initial  noncomi}etltive  bid  of  nearly 
$1  million  for  the  identical  equipment 
requirement.  Although  the  Admiral  Corp. 
did  not  finally  receive  the  contract,  this 
instance  clearly  demonstrates  the  enor- 
mity of  the  certification  of  "urgency" 
Issued  by  the  Chicago  Electronics  Com- 
mand Office. 

March  23.  1970:  Contract  DAAB05-70- 
C-3415  was  awarded  to  Raycomm  Indus- 
tries. Inc.,  Post  Office  Box  971,  Freehold, 
N.J.,  for  $333,117  to  cover  191  units  of  the 
AN/GSH-6  (  )  recorder-reproducer.  The 
awarding  of  the  contract  came  1  year 
and  17  days  after  the  certification  of 
"urgency"  from  an  Army  civilian  em- 
ployee at  the  UJB.  Army  Chicago  Pro- 
curement Agency  In  order  to  justify  a 
noncompetitive,  sole-source  award  for 
this  identical  equipment  to  the  Admiral 
Corp.  of  Chicago  at  a  cost  of  $1  million. 


This.  then,  is  a  saving  of  over  $600,000 
to  the  taxpayer  which  is  purely  acciden- 
tal and  would  never  have  happened  had 
it  not  been  for  the  unsolicited  proposal 
from  a  small  business  concern  which  is 
not  Identified  by  name  in  this  report  be- 
cause the  management  of  the  company 
fears  reprisals.  Those  reprisals  have,  in 
fact,  already  begim.  and  if  they  continue, 
may  form  the  basis  of  another  detailed 
report  in  the  near  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  has  been  a  very  In- 
volved and  detailed  presentation,  but  all 
aspects  of  this  case  are  Important.  We 
have  seen  the  early  development  of  a 
much  needed  piece  of  equipment,  fol- 
lowed by  a  monumental  delay  in  produc- 
tion, and  then,  suddenly  a  certification 
of  urgency  by  a  Chicago  employee  of  the 
U.S.  Army  in  what  was,  apparently,  an 
attempt  to  justify  the  awarding  of  a  mil- 
lion dollar  contract  to  a  Chicago  man- 
ufacturer to  produce  $333,000  worth  of 
equipment.  The  Implications  are  serious. 
The  case  now.  without  further  detailed 
investigation,  is  only  circumstantial,  al- 
though the  facts  are  these : 

First.  An  Army  employee  in  Chicago 
did.  on  March  6.  1969.  certify  false  ur- 
gency, on  an  official  document,  for  de- 
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livery  of  AN/a8H-6(  )  recorder-repro- 
ducer In  order  to  hand  the  Admiral  Corp. 
of  Chicago  a  million-dollar  contract  for 
which  Admiral  Corp.  sought  a  million 
dollars  in  liCay  of  1969  under  what  they 
believed  to  be  noncompetitive  conditions. 
Then  in  Pebrxiary  1970,  with  full  knowl- 
edge competitive  conditions  existed,  the 
Admiral  Corp  of  Chicago  turned  around 
and  quoted  $377,052  for  the  Identical 
eQUipment  requirement. 

Second.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  un- 
solicited bid  in  May  1969  under  DAAOll- 
e9-R-4527,  the  contract  for  the  AN/ 
08H-6(  )  recorder-reproducers  would 
have  indeed  been  awarded  to  the  Admiral 
Corp.  of  Chicago  at  a  cost  of  $1  million  to 
the  American  taxpayer. 

Third.  Pour  Army  civilian  employees 
at  Port  Monmouth  could  not  have  been 
completely  unaware  of  the  certification 
of  urgency  that  was  issued  at  the  Chi- 
cago Electronics  Command  OfBce  and 
then,  apparently,  cooperated  in  the  full- 
est extent  with  their  silence  in  an  at- 
tempt to  coerce  the  unsolicited  bidder 
Into  withdrawing  its  bids  while  with- 
holding vital  manufacturing  details  from 
the  business  community  in  general. 

Fourth.  The  five  Army  civilian  em- 
ployees are,  at  the  very  least,  giiilty  of 
negligence  in  certifying  urgency  In  the 
attempt  to  award  a  contract  that,  by 
conservative  estimates  had  to  carry  a 
profit  of  $600,000. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  these  Army  ci- 
vilians apparently  tried  to  do  in  this 
case  is  shameful.  All  five  of  them  should 
be  removed  from  their  positions  of  au- 
thority and  trust,  and  severely  repri- 
manded for  their  conduct  in  this  affair. 
I  have,  today,  asked  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  what  disciplinary  action  has 
been  taken  against  these  five  individuals, 
and  what  steps  have  been  taken  to  pre- 
vent this  type  manlptilation  of  Oovem- 
ment  contracts  from  happening  in  the 
future.  What  motivated  these  employees 
is  questionable,  but  surely,  such  certifi- 
cation of  false  urgency  should  be  grounds 
for  rlismii^Al  It  Is  remotely  possible  that 
the  five  men  involved  were  all  ignorant 
of  the  fact  that  the  requirement  for  the 
recorder-reproducer  had  existed  for  6 
years  before  the  certification  of  urgency. 
If  that  is  the  case,  they  are  too  negligent 
to  continue  in  their  present  positions 
spending  the  taxpayers'  money.  I 
strongly  urge  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
to  take  immediate  action  to  halt  the  con- 
tinuing inequities  in  military  pnxmre- 
ment  procedures. 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  IN  THE 
SEVENTIES 

(Mr.  DERWINSKI  asked  and  was 
given  i)ermlssion  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Rkcoro  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
1969  our  Congress  observed  the  10th  an- 
niversary of  the  Captive  Nations  Week 
resolution,  which  the  86th  Congress 
passed  in  July  1959  and  which  President 
Dwight  D.  ESsenhower  signed  into  Public 
Law  86-90.  In  further  commemoration  of 
the  event,  the  91st  Congress  passed  House 
Resolution  308,  which  I  was  privileged  to 


cosponsor,  and  on  the  basis  of  which  a 
special  House  docimient  was  published 
under  the  title  of  "Tenth  Anniversary  of 
the  Captive  Nations  Week  Resolution 
1959-69."  On  the  eve  of  the  new  decade 
these  and  other  acts  expimded  the  solid 
foundation  for  future  Captive  Nations 
Week  observances — the  1970  one  being 
schedixled  for  July  12-18 — and.  in  a  sense 
more  important,  a  growing  awareness  on 
the  part  of  our  people  of  the  basic  stra- 
tegic importance  of  the  captive  nations 
to  UjS.  national  security  and  that  of  the 
free  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  ironical,  to  say  the 
least,  that  all  of  the  free  Asian  peoples 
have  come  to  understand  the  meaning 
and  significance  of  the  captive  nations 
concept  and  strategy  far  more  percep- 
tively than  our  own  people.  Not  only  this, 
on  respective  scales  of  performance,  they 
have,  curiously  enough,  demonstrated 
more  vigorously  and  enthusiastically 
their  observances  of  the  American  Public 
Law  86-90  than  have  many  Americans. 
Of  course,  the  answer  to  this  paradox  lies 
in  the  fact  that  when  your  very  life  and 
existence  is  threatened  directly,  as  it  is 
in  all  of  free  Asia,  you  cannot  but  view 
the  total  situation  of  the  struggle  more 
acutely,  more  sharply,  and  with  greater 
insight.  On  a  projection  of  present  trends 
and  developments,  I  have  no  doubt  that 
Americans  will  be  prompted  by  evolving 
circumstances  to  show  equal  perception 
and  insight  into  this  crucial  captive  na- 
tions concept. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  move  into  this  new 
and  challenging  decade,  I  know  of  no  one 
in  this  country  who  has  more  incisively 
explained  and  thought  out  the  captive 
nations  concept  and  strategy  than  Dr. 
Lev  E.  Dobriansky  of  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity. As  the  author  of  the  Captive  Na- 
tions   Week    resolution,    he    has    been 
maligned  for  over  a  decade  by  Moscow 
and  its  Red  satraps  as  an  "imperialist," 
"war  monger,"  and  "reactionary."  His 
current  article  on  "Captive  Nations  in  the 
Seventies"     presents     a     structure     of 
thought  and  reasoning  that  forthrlghtly 
challenges  many  of  our  transient  notions 
in  foreign  policy,  the  conduct  of  Viet- 
tuunlzation,   the  failure  of  the  House 
leadership  to  create  a  Special  Committee 
on   Captive   Nations   and   many    other 
issues.  This  artijcle  appears  In  the  spring 
issue  of  The  Ukrainian  Quarterly,  a  pub- 
lication of  the  Ukrainian  Congress  Com- 
mittee of  America,  which  is  one  of  the 
few  widely  respected  and  authoritative 
journals  on  East  European  and  Asian 
problems  read  by  analysts  not  only  in  the 
free  world  but  behind  the  three  totali- 
tarian Red  curtains.  I  commend  this 
article  for  studied  reading  and  discussion 
as  a  way  out  of  our  present  impasse  of 
uncertainty  and  confusion : 

Captivx  Nations  in  thx  ScvxifTiES 
(By  Lev  E.  Dobrlaiuky) 
The  captive  natloos  In  the  aggregate,  and 
particularly  those  In  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Red  China,  will  undoubtedly  assume  an  In- 
creasingly determinative  role  In  world  af- 
fairs during  the  70's — for  global  peace  or  war. 
Little  Is  It  recognized,  let  alone  understood, 
that  numerous  captive  nations  are  Involved 
m  the  mounting  struggle  between  Moscow 
and  Peking  or  that  many  potential  captive 
nations  exist  in  Southeast  Asia,  the  Middle 


East,  and  in  Latin  America — the  present  tar- 
geu  of  systematic  Red  psycho-poUtlcal  war- 
fare engineered  by  our  prime  enemy,  the 
guardlaiu  of  Soviet  Russian  Imperlo-oolo- 
nlallsm.  Shifts  either  way,  within  the  Red 
Empire  or  in  extension  of  It.  cannot  but 
seriously  affect  the  security  of  the  United 
States  and  that  of  the  Free  World.  The  ulU- 
mate  question  Is  how  well  prepared  are  we  to 
cope  with  and  capitalise  on  these  Inevitable 

shlfu?  

nxcBioNS  or  thx  aixTiBs 

Overlapping  illusions  of  the  OO's  actually 
predetermine  a  marked  mcapaclty  to  meet 
such  unavoidable  exigencies,  as,  once  again, 
was  so  clearly  demonstrated  by  the  most  re- 
cent case  of  the  Russian  rape  of  Cxecho- 
Slovakla.  The  prominent  Illusions  of  the  60's, 
unfortunately  carried  over  Into  this  decade, 
are  In  logical  order  as  follows:  (1)  cessaUon 
of  the  Cold  War.  (3)  detente  with  the  Im- 
perlo-colonlallst  Russians.  (3)  make-believe 
confetti  diplomacy,  resulting  In  Irrelevant 
treaties  on  nuclear  test  bans,  fisheries,  air- 
way routes,  consular  establishments,  hoped- 
for  strategic  arms  control  and  other 
extra-tangential  mlnutla.  (4)  Ineffectual 
polycentrlsm  in  the  Red  Empire  and  (6)  an 
Imploslve,  myopic  neo-lsolatlonlsm  with 
shortsighted  premiums  on  domestic  priori- 
ties. With  evidence  and  rational  analysis, 
each  of  the  Illusions  can  be  easily  exploded, 
but  the  crucial  point  here  Is  that  each  and 
all  In  combination  have  muddled  our  think- 
ing and  have  also  thickly  clouded  the 
foremost  reality  that  has  caused  and  funda- 
mentally explains.  In  a  sequential  cumula- 
tion of  events,  our  most  pressing  problems 
both  Internationally  and  domestically.  That 
towering  reality  Is  the  captive  nations  In  the 
aggregate  and  their  exploitation  by  Moscow 
and  Its  syndicate  members  In  their  ever- 
present,  compulsive  drive  for  world  domina- 
tion. 

If  it  could  stand  adequate  definition,  a 
talked-about  policy  of  uncertainty  and  so- 
called  pragmatic   adjustment   Is  essentially 
a  weak  continuation  of  past  U.S.  policy  to- 
ward   the   USSR,   the   center   of   our   chief 
enemy.  It  rests  on  Identical  grounds  of  mis- 
conception    and     misunderstanding     with 
regard  to  the  nature  of  the  Soviet  Union,  not 
to  speak  of  the  determining  structure  of  the 
Red    Empire    Itself,    and    offers    practically 
nothing   In    the    way   of    constructive   Free 
World  leadership  for  the  aUractlon  of  free- 
dom   forces    both    within    and   outside    the 
USSR.   Even  In  the  light  of  the  Brezhnev 
doctrine  Itself,  to  predicate  a  policy  on  a 
prayed-for  evolution  of  divisive  forces  wlth- 
m  the     Red  Empire,  without  providing  a 
magnetic.    psycho-poUtlcal    pull    for    these 
forces,  suggests  a  measure  of  naivete  In  rela- 
tion   to    Russian    strategy    and    operations. 
Without  the  prerequisites  of  perspective,  vi- 
sion and  a  firm  comprehension  of  the  highly 
viUnerable  structure  of  the  enemy,  sheer  play- 
It-by-ear  pragmatism  In  our  foreign  policy 
will  virtually  Insure  the  outbreak  of  a  third 
world  war.  All  the  phraseology  about  non- 
confrontation  and  the  need  for  negotiation 
will  be  so  much  past  rhetoric.  In  point  of 
fact,  play-lt-by-ear  pragmatism  has  led  us 
into  two  world  wars,  and  regardless  of  our 
different  military  posture  today,  It  will  cer- 
tainly lead  vu  into  a  third  one.  It  Is  both 
frightening    and    inconceivable    that    this 
would  be  our  policy  orientation  for  the  TO's. 
To  prevent  a  well  nigh  inevitable  catastro- 
phe. It  Is  indispensable  for  us  in  this  decade 
to  dissolve  as  quickly  as  possible  the  linger- 
ing Illusions  of  the  60"8  and  to  face  up  to  the 
essential  truths  of  our  situation.  The  fl.r8t  is 
that  the  Cold  War  has  not  begun  to  cease  or 
even  to  lessen:  on  the  contrary,  it  Is  more 
extensive,  and  in  certain  areas  more  inten- 
sive, now  than  ever  before.  Vietnam,  where 
the  Russians  have  had  us  by  the  tall  for 
years,  the  deep  Russian  penetration  In  the 
Middle  East,  Moscow's  conversion  of  Cuba  as 
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a  base  for  hemispheric  subversion,'  and  the 
U.S.  itself  gradually  transformed  into  an 
enterprising  terrain  for  Red  political  war- 
fare are  just  a  few  notable  examples  of  the 
Cold  War  being  waged  by  Moscow  and  Its 
proxies.  In  this  and  the  broader  context  of 
Russian  cold  war  strategy,  wishful  thinking 
about  a  detente  with  the  worst  empire  in 
the  history  of  mankind  simply  smacks  of  a 
truly  supreme  illusion. 

Make-believe,  confetti  diplomacy  may 
serve  short-run  political  ends,  but  essentially 
It  contributes  nothing  to  the  solution  of 
basic  problems  and  to  the  solidification  of 
grounds  for  the  avoidance  of  a  hot  global 
war.  On  the  one  side.  It  Is  employed  as  a 
demonstration  of  time  and  effort  being  de- 
voted to  the  pursuit  of  peace,  thus  satisfying 
the  natural  instincts  of  most  citizens  while 
obfuscating  the  realities  surrounding  them; 
on  the  other  side,  it  buys  time  for  the  recti- 
fication of  some  outstanding  political  and 
economic  problems,  in  Moscow's  unrelenting 
drive  for  strategic  military  suF>erlorlty,  and 
its  steady  progression  of  Cold  War  operations 
on  all  continents.*  As  for  the  Illusion  of  poly- 
centrlsm in  the  Red  Empire,  let  It  be  said 
that  a  real  monolith  never  existed  In  the 
empire,  even  when  it  was  exclusively  synony- 
mous with  the  USSR  three  decades  ago.  There 
is  a  cbasmic  difference  between  effectual 
polycentrlsm  and  an  Ineffectual  one,  where 
In  the  latter  superficial  inter-Party  squab- 
bles and  rifts  have  prevailed  for  more  than 
forty  years.  Plainly,  so  long  as  the  USSR  Is 
the  predominant  power  center  of  the  Red 
Empire  and  enjoys  political  sanctuary  with- 
in, room  for  effectual  polycentrlsm  Is  nil, 
notwithstanding  Red  China. 

A  dismantling  of  the  first  four  Illusions  ob- 
viously leaves  no  ground  for  entertaining 
the  last  one  on  neo-isolatlonist  strength  and 
concern.  For  It  Is  evident  that  the  last  feeds 
on  the  preceding  four.  A  neo-Lsolatlonlst 
mentality  either  believes  the  others  to  be 
true  or  is  a  mere  expression  of  cowardice  in 
coping  with  the  problems  of  the  world  en- 
vironment in  which,  whether  we  like  it  or 
not.  we  constitute  an  integral  and  critical 
part.  In  any  case,  the  insular  bias  is  a  most 
useful  tool  for  the  enemy's  strategy. 

THk    DOKINO    THCOET    AT    WOKK 

The  captive  nations  also  are  an  Integral 
and  critical  sector  of  the  world  environment. 
No  matter  how  desperately  some  wish  to 
brush  their  reality  under  the  rug,  with  softer 
references  and  distorting  interpretations, 
periodic  lessons  abound  as  to  their  blunt 
existence.  The  captive  nations  are  the  peoples 
imprisoned  within  the  Red  states  under  the 
dictatorship  of  the  Communist  Parties,  and 
their  consummate  experiences  attest  to  the 
overall  truth  that  both  in  theory  and  action 
communism  is  but  a  mythology  shielding 
the  worst  form  of  totalitarianism  and  im- 
perlo-coloniallsm  in  the  history  of  mankind. 
For  different  reasons,  many  in  our  Govern- 
ment have  feared  and  resisted  a  popular 
concentration  on  these  nations.  Yet.  a  more 
aolid  course  for  education  In  freedom  by  con- 
trast cannot  be  found  than  this.  The  more 
one  concentrates  on  the  approximately  1  bil- 
Uon  souls  in  the  captive  nations,  the  more 
one  begins  to  appreciate  his  freedoms  and  the 
pressing  need  of  unity  and  solidarity  for 
general  freedom,  not  only  among  the  still 
free  nations  of  the  non-communist  world 
but  also  with  the  one-third  of  humanity  In 
the  captive  nations. 

In  a  column  devoted  to  "demonstrations" 
an  eminent  analyst  asks  "Why  is  there  an 
absence  of  humane  feeling  about  the  en- 
slaved populations  In  Eastern  Europe  and 


'See  "Castro  and  the  Americas."  CongreS' 
aional  Record.  February  10,  1970,  pp.  3165- 
3190. 

*  Herman  F.  Acbmlnov.  "Kremlin  Plays  A 
Waiting  Game,"  iTutitute  for  the  Study  of 
the  USSR.  Munich.  November  1969. 


particularly  In  the  Soviet  Union?"  *  For  those 
duped  Into  these  "demonstratlona,"  the 
answer  lies  In  the  fact  that  they  havent  been 
taught  and  know  scarcely  anything  about 
these  captive  nations.  Even  their  parents 
share  in  this  deficiency  which  could  be  ex- 
peditiously righted  through  governmental 
action.  But  common  sense  also  plays  Its  role. 
An  old  Spanish  proverb  warns,  "A  handful 
of  common  sense  is  worth  a  bushel  of  warn- 
ing." When  in  this  postwar  period  Red 
totalitarian  aggression  has  been  so  blunt 
and  obvious  as  in  the  cases  of  China,  Korea, 
and  Vietnam,  one  cannot  but  wonder  about 
the  common  sense  of  otherwise  many  learned 
people  in  the  Free  World.  We  can  perhaps 
forgive  them  for  being  unable  to  perceive  the 
subtle  and  indirect  aggressions  undertaken 
by  both  Peking  and  Moscow  In  Asia,  the 
Middle  East,  Africa  and  Latin  America,  not 
to  mention  the  U.S.  itself,  but  it  is  plainly 
unforgivable  in  these  crass  cases. 

Inadequate  as  it  may  be,  a  modicum  of 
common  sense  should  guide  the  laboring  citi- 
zen to  think  all  this  through  in  terms  of 
the  steady  aggregation  of  captive  nations 
since  the  early  20's.  Much  has  been  said 
about  the  domino  theory  In  relation  to 
Southeast  Asia,  but  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion as  to  its  empirical  application  to  this 
growth  In  the  family  of  captive  nations  since 
the  20's.  Fifty  years  of  proliferated  Red  tota- 
litarian and  Imperial  rule  are  but  a  minute  in 
historical  time.  Without  over-slmpUficaUon 
but  with  the  guiding  thread  of  essentiality, 
all  one  need  do  on  a  global  map  is  to  first 
encircle  in  red  the  Russian  area  encompass- 
ing Moscow  and  Leningrad,  then  in  concen- 
tric form  the  non-Russian  area  from  Byelo- 
russia and  Ukraine  to  Azerbaijan  to  the  old 
Far  Eastern  Republic,  then  the  Baltic  States, 
then  Central-South  Europe  over  to  North 
Korea,  mainland  China  and  North  Vietnam, 
finishing  for  the  exceptional  moment  with  a 
red  spot  covering  the  Island  of  Cuba.  In 
Eurasia,  the  dominoes  fell,  one  by  one,  as 
events  permitted. 

Clearly,  as  shown  below,  the  domino  theory 
has  been  at  work  in  the  very  expansion  of 
the  Red  Empire,  which  began  in  Moscow  and 
in  terms  of  ultimate,  determining  power  to- 
day rests  on  Moscow  for  Its  survival.  This 
list  of  ci^tive  nations  canno<i  be  too  often 
reproduced  for  our  sustained  memories:* 

TTie  cap«t>«  nations — Who's  next? 
Country  and  people:  Tear  * 

Armenia . 1920 

Azerbaijan 1920 

Byelorussia 1920 

Coeeackla  1920 

Georgia 1920 

Idel-Ural 1920 

North  Caucasia 1920 

Ukraine 1920 

Far  Eastern  Republic 1922 

Turkestan    1922 

Mongolian  People's  Republic 1924 

Estonia   1940 

LatvU   1940 

Lithuania 1940 

Albania    1946 

Bulgaria   1946 

Serbia,    Croatia.    Slovenia,    etc.    In 

Yugoslavia 1946 

Poland 1947 

Rumania 1947 

Czechoslovakia  1948 

North   Korea 1948 

Hungary   1949 

East  Germany 1949 

Mainland  China 1949 

Tibet 1951 

North  Vietnam 1954 

Cuba   1960 

*  Of  Communist  domination. 


■David  Lawrence,  "Why  Not  Protests  on 
Soviet  Policy?",  December  18,  1969. 

♦For  further  elaboration,  see  Tenth  AnnU 
versary  of  the  Captive  Nations  Week  Resolu- 
tion, 19S9-1S69.  VJ3.  Congress,  1969,  p.  105. 


Who's  next?  South  Vietnam?  Algeria?  Co- 
lombia? Congo?  Laos?  Tanzania?  Cambodia? 
Thailand?  Greece?  Guatemala?  Chile?  Israel? 

President  Nixon  truthfully  declared  In 
1969  that  the  non-negotiable  issue  in  South 
Vietnam  is  the  right  of  the  national  self- 
determination  and  the  independence  ot  the 
free  Vietnamese.  What  unfortunately  was  not 
stressed,  and  which  explains  much  more,  la 
that  the  United  States  cannot  honorably 
afford  again  the  addition  of  another  free 
nation  to  the  long  list  of  captive  nations.  Too 
many  knowledgeable  Americans  still  recall 
the  sell-out  at  Yalta  and  elsewhere  of  several 
East  European  nations  by  the  Harrlmans  and 
other  diplomatic  undertakers  providing  the 
hearse  of  coalition  governments  and  the  like. 
Examine  again  the  list  of  captive  nations; 
each  was  targeted  Just  as  South  Vietnam. 
Laos,  Thailand,  and  others  are  today.  An  or- 
ganic concept  of  captive  nations  enables  us 
to  view  current  crises  differently  and  more 
perceptively. 

mw   INSIGHTS  UNDER  CONCKPT 

The  concept  of  captive  nations  is  histori- 
cally founded,  organic  in  character,  and  a 
guiding  one  for  bold  and  decisive  action.  It 
has  been  wisely  said,  where  necessity 
pinches,  boldness  Is  prudence.  To  exercise 
prudent  boldness  demands  also  a  guiding 
concept.  Despite  the  worldwide  publicity 
given  to  the  U.S.  Captive  Nations  Week  Reso- 
lution ten  years  ago  and  the  annual  reports 
on  It  since,  it  still  remains  a  mystery  bow 
relatively  few  in  the  Free  World  comprehend 
the  concept.  Moscow,  Peking  and  the  Red 
satraps  i>eroeived  its  significance  quickly  and 
vehemently.'  We  have  sustained  a  cultural 
lag  toward  it. 

Public  Law  86-90  defines  the  broad  concept 
of  the  captive  nations  clearly  and  succinctly. 
The  captive  nations  are  those  that  In  the 
past  fifty  years  have  been  overtaken  and  sub- 
jugated by  Soviet  Russia  Izaperlo-colonlalism 
and  its  several  totalitarian  offsprings.  Quite 
plainly,  how  all  of  the  Red  present  came  to 
be  what  it  is,  regardless  of  rifts  and  squab- 
bles. Is  the  answer  as  to  who  are  the  captive 
nations.  As  the  list  above  shows,  to  enumer- 
ate them  accurately  and  historically,  one 
must  begin  in  1920,  not  in  the  1940's  or  later. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  first 
international  wars  and  aggression  waged  by 
Soviet  Russian  imperio-colonlallsm  under 
the  deceptive  guise  of  communism  were 
against  newly  Independent  states  and  na- 
tions like  Byelorussia,  Ukraine.  Georgia,  Ar- 
menia, AzerbtUJan  and  several  others  that 
are  now  imprisoned  in  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
second  wave  of  this  Imperialist  aggression 
reduced  Latvia,  Estonia  and  Lithuania  to 
captivity  in  the  early  40's:  and  the  third 
wave  in  the  later  40's  enslaved  a  whole  new 
group  into  the  growing  family  of  captive 
nations,  such  as  Poland,  Hungary.  Czecho- 
slovakia, Albania  and  so  forth.  Inspired,  as- 
sisted and  trained  offsprings  of  this  Red 
tradition  of  conquest  and  domination  of  peo- 
ples dropped  the  totalitarian  curtain  about 
the  peoples  of  Yugoslavia,  mainland  China. 
North  Korea,  North  Vietnam  and  Cuba  in 
this  and  the  decade  after. 

If  the  domino  process  has  ever  been  at 
work,  it  certainly  and  iinquestlonably  has 
been  in  the  methodical  Red  conquest  and 
aggregation  of  captive  nations.  If  one  fails 
to  understand  this  process,  executed  largely 
and  basically  through  the  whole  panoply  of 
psycho-poUtlcal  warfare  techniques,  he  then 
does  not  know  the  history  of  Eurasia  these 
past  fifty  years.  Any  appreciation  of  the 
fiuidamental  distinction  between  the  cap- 
tive nations — the  exploited  peoples  them- 
selves— and  the  Red  totalitarian  states  Is 
completely  lost  on  him.  It  is  this  working 
distinction,  implicit  in  the  very  concept  of 
the  captive  nations,  that  has  cast  profound 


*For  documented  evidence,  see  Lev  E.  Do- 
briansky, The  Vulnerable  Russians.  New 
York,  1967,  p.  453. 
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tt»i  In  the  profwslonal  propagftndlBts  of  the 
B«d  states.  More,  an  Inability  to  see  this 
organic  process  of  poUtlco-mlUtary  conquest 
from  1917  to  the  present  beclouds  also  the 
Important  truth  as  to  the  chief  enemy  of  the 
Free  World. 

THE   CHIXF  KNEMT 

Some  Free  Asian  leaders  may  well  honestly 
disagree  with  the  logical  and  factual  deter- 
mination of  the  Soviet  Union — more  pre- 
cisely Soviet  Russian  imperlo-colonlallsm — 
as  the  chief  enemy.  In  one  sense  they  are 
not  wrong  when  their  Immediate  danger  of 
a  proxlmltous  and  aggressive  H»d  China  Is 
properly  and  Justly  weighed.  No  mitter 
where,  sheer  survival  for  freedom  Is  an  In- 
comparable, conditioning  force.  Moreover, 
the  collapse  of  Red  China  would  spell  the 
beginning  of  the  end  of  the  Red  Empire. 
Nevertheless,  at  the  moment  there  Is  a  more 
general  truth  affixed  to  the  global  frame *orlc 
which  we  must  face  with  equal  awareness 
and  perspective.  And  that  U  the  primacy  of 
the  Soviet  Russian  enemy.  In  the  broader 
global  framework  and  on  the  basis  of  his- 
torical evolution  Itself,  let  us  not  forget  the 
fundamental  Soviet  Russian  contributions 
that  have  been  made  to  the  training,  eco- 
nomic and  military  equipment,  and  the  ap- 
paratus of  the  so-called  communists  on 
mainland  China,  to  the  formation  and  equip- 
ment of  the  North  Korean  army  and  the 
tragic  Korean  war  that  ensued,  and  to  the 
totalitarian  and  mlnl-lmperiallst  Hanoi  re- 
gime, and  aid  which  has  protracted  the 
Vietnam  war  more  than  any  other  Red 
totalitarian  factor. 

Concerning  the  war  In  Vietnam,  which 
really  Involves  three  fundamental  factors — 
they  are.  the  seventeen  million  captives  In 
North  Vietnam,  the  aggression  by  totalitarian 
Hanoi  backed  essentially  by  Russian  Mos- 
cow, and  the  valiant  endeavor  of  the  patriotic 
and  nationalist  South  Vietnamese  not  to  be 
forced  behind  the  Red  totaUtarian  curtain— 
this  Simple  conflict  could  have  been  over 
three  or  four  years  ago  if  It  hadn't  been  for 
the  circumstantial  combination  of  sophisti- 
cated Soviet  Russian  aid  and  America's  com- 
plete misconduct  of  the  war.  This  war  has 
produced  more  pseudo-rationalist  nonsense 
than  any  war  in  this  century. 

In  saying  this,  one  is  not  siding  with  the 
human  boils  and  carbuncles  of  American 
society,  for  even  the  healthiest  of  organisms 
are  capable  of  such  poisonous  excesses.  The 
virtual  and  overt  traitors  of  freedom  m  the 
V.S..  meaning  speclflcally  the  professional 
pacifists,  the  melodramatic  and  poor  imlta- 
Uons  of  mid- 19th  century  Bakunlnlsta  and 
Blanqulsts,  who  Ignorantly  spout  Marxism, 
the  ridiculously  bearded  Trotskylsts.  the 
basically  Ignorant  and  scant  minority  of  stu- 
dents, and  many  naive  clerics  and  so-called 
liberals — always  pawns  for  the  professional 
Red  revolutionary  who  manipulated  this 
^>eclea  In  the  30's  and  is  repeating  It  now — 
are  of  course  political  warfare  fodder  for 
Hanoi,  Peking.  Havana  and  Moscow  Like  the 
Russians,  they  proiestelh  "peace"  or  •'mlr" 
too  much,  and  we  cannot  but  wonder  what 
piece  they  seek  Moat  significantly,  their 
stony  silence  about  the  captive  nations  In- 
dicates their  motives  and  objective*. 

ASXANZZATION,  NOT  ▼irrNAiazA'noK 
RelaUve  to  the  captive  nation  of  North 
Vietnam  and  the  potential  one  In  South 
Vietnam,  we  in  America  have  so  far  failed 
in  coping  with  what  some  call  revolutionary 
warfare  and  what  Is  really  Russian-developed 
psycho-polltlcal  warfare  as  applied  in  Viet- 
nam. The  so-called  and  miscalled  Vletnamlza- 
tion  of  the  war  in  Vietnam  could  have  been 
accomplished  years  ago.  In  fact  during  the 
Eisenhower  period.  What  was  required  was  a 
paycho-politlcal  warfare  concept  extending 
into  North  Vietnam  and  butteressed  by 
Amarlean  armed  logistics.  With  American 
military  withdrawal  from  Vietnam,  its  ap- 


plication should  be  seriously  considered  in 
a  new  context  of  Aslanlzatlon  of  the  war  with 
the  presence  of  not  only  more  Korean  divi- 
sions but  also  Free  Chinese  and  other  Asian 
divisions.*  Developments  In  Laos.  Cambodia 
and  Thailand  alone  show  the  broad  front  of 
Red  aggression  and  political  warfare  from  the 
Mekong  Deiu  to  Calcutta. 

Regrettably,  we  Americans  still  dont  un- 
derstand this  psycho-polltlcal  warfare,  which 
today  extends  even  to  the  terrain  of  the 
United  States  Itself.  If  any  one  Is  to  be 
charged  with  a  speclflc  Irresponsibility  In 
the  United  States  for  this  institutional  In- 
capacity. It  Is  Senator  Fulbrlght  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee.  He  and  the  ever- 
blundering  Harrlmans  have  for  years  opposed 
and  sat  on  the  Freedom  Academy  measures 
m  the  US.  Congress  which  are  purposed  to 
equip  Americans  and  their  allies  m  the  ways 
and  means  of  this  tyjw  of  warfare.  This  Is  by 
no  means  an  unfounded  charge:  It  can  be 
easily  documented  and  Justified.  Its  tragedy 
is  that  it  involves  other  peoples.  Including 
the  captive  people  of  North  Vietnam  and  all 
others  in  the  extensive  Red  Empire.  It  in- 
volves  us,  completely   and    Irrevocably. 

INDOUrrASLX    NATIONALISM    IN    THK 

CAPTrvs  woau) 
By  the  very  nature  of  reaUties  prevailing 
m  the  captive  world,  conditions  of  psycho- 
polltlcal  warfare  are  always  extensive  and 
omnipresent.  It  has  been  truly  said.  "In  a 
free  country  there  Is  much  clamor  with  little 
suffering;  in  a  despotic  state  there  la  little 
complaint,  but  much  grievance."  In  the 
Soviet  Union,  which  Alexander  Solzhenltsyn 
has  accurately  described  as  a  'sick  society." 
the  dozen  and  more  captive  nations  are  be- 
ing subjected  to  a  new  wave  of  political  re- 
pressions, cultural  genocide,  religious  op- 
preaalon.  imperlo-colonlallst  economic  ex- 
plotutlon,  revived  MVD  operations,  and  con- 
centration camp  consignments.  All  this  and 
more  in  the  sweep  of  Russian  consolidating 
moves  for  Moscow's  expanding  Cold  War  op- 
erations m  Asia,  the  Middle  East,  and  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

In  mainland  China,  North  Korea  and  North 
Vietnam  the  capuve  peoples  are  under  the 
worst  conditions  of  totalitarian  tyranny,  eco- 
nomic privation,  and  dehumanlzatlon  left  in 
the  train  of  a  grotesque  "cultural  revclu- 
Oon,'"  guerrilla  war  actlvlUes  on  the  Korean 
pemnsula.  a  war  of  aggression  by  Hanoi.  In 
captive  Cuba  similar  forms  of  Red  exploita- 
tion of  the  people  prevail  as  that  unhappy 
Island  Is  being  rapidly  transformed  into  a 
Russian  base  for  continental  political  war- 
fare. And  in  Central  Europe  the  Russian 
rape  of  Czecho-Slovakla  last  year  oonflrmed 
again  the  oppression  and  Imperlo-colonlal- 
lsm imposed  on  the  capUve  peoples  In  tliat 
area. 

Among  the  numerous  forces  at  work  for 
freedom  in  the  captive  world,  the  most 
dominant  la  the  indomitable  force  of  na- 
tionalism. This  natural  force  means  national 
self-determination  and  Independence,  eco- 
nomic freedom  and  opportunity,  cultural 
progress  and  a  respectful  place  in  a  peaceful 
community  of  independent  nations.  Ex- 
pressed m  many  ways,  this  persistent  force 
is  rampant  In  the  Soviet  Union;  it  Is  mani- 
fested dally  In  Central  Europe;  It  permeates 
all  of  Asia:  it  Is  the  basis  for  Cuban  resist- 
ance and  hope.  As  the  record  well  shows,  na- 
tionalism is  the  greatest  insurmountable  ob- 
stacle to  Red  totalitarianism  and  Soviet  Rus- 
sian Impero-colonlallsm. 

In  Ukraine,  the  largest  captive  non-Rus- 
sian nation  both  in  the  Soviet  XTnlon  and  in 
Eastern  Europe,  this  spirit  of  nationalism 
abounds  and  expresses  Itself  persistently  in 
many,  diverse  forms.  Without  Ukraine,  the 


Soviet  Union  could  scarcely  endure.  This 
fundamental  insight  has  even  surfaced  to  the 
level  of  open,  literary  expression  within  the 
USSR  Itself,  where  increasing  doubu  sur- 
round the  possible  survival  of  the  Soviet 
Union  by  1984.'  In  any  studied  analysis,  tUs 
captive  nation  Is  the  focal  point  of  the  cap« 
ttve  non-Rusalan  resistance  in  the  USSR. 

THE    BIND   WE'aX    IN 

Whether  viewed  from  the  East  or  the  West, 
efforts  to  wean  less  powerful  Red  states 
from  the  direct  or  Indirect  control  and  Influ- 
ence of  the  powerful  Soviet  Russian  center 
will  come  to  naught  so  long  as  this  center  Is 
afforded  psycho-polltlcal  sanctuary  within 
the  substrate  empire  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
This  truth  Is  the  clear  lesson  of  the  Czecho- 
Slovaklan  tragedy.  The  free  governments  In 
the  West  clearly  found  themselves  In  a  bind. 
And  they  will  continue  to  be  in  this  bind  un- 
less a  radical  shift  is  made  In  policy  toward 
the  captive  nations  virlthin  the  USSR. 

That  such  a  policy  shift  can  be  executed 
with  maximum  contribution  to  peace  has 
been  Justified  time  and  time  again  on  a  num- 
ber of  Issues.  In  areas  of  diplomatic  relations. 
meanlngfV  cultural  relations.  Voice  of  Amer- 
ica and  Radio  Liberty  broadcasts  and  many 
others,  the  shift  would  begin  to  place  Mos- 
cow In  •  bind  as  concerns  Its  aggressive  Cold 
War  operations,  aid  In  Vietnam  and  the  Mid- 
dle Bast,  as  well  as  In  Cuba  and  our  hemi- 
sphere A  progressively  Insecure  Cold  War  ag- 
gressor begins  to  generate  his  own  curbs 
and  limitations. 

The  Brezhnev  doctrine  further  substanti- 
ates the  truth  of  our  bind.  In  essence,  a  con- 
temporary version  of  traditional  Russian  im- 
perialism, this  doctrine  can  be  applied  by 
Moscow  to  any  Red  state  In  the  West  or  in 
the  East.  Including  mainland  China;  even  to 
ostensibly  socialist  states  in  the  Free  World, 
all  for  the  goal  of  insuring  the  security  of 
the  mythical  commonwealth  of  socialist 
states.  This  doctrine  Is  In  Itself  a  confession 
of  intent  and  also  weakness.  The  funda- 
mental weakness  is  represented  by  the  ex- 
istence and  struggles  of  the  captive  nations. 

CAPTIVS     NA   IONS         WIXK.      A      SPXCIAL      COM- 

itrrrxK  and  thc  mcdia 

An  old  French  adage  teaches  us.  "the  weak- 
ness of  the  enemy  forms  a  part  of  our  own 
strength."  The  captive  nations  in  the  aggre- 
gate constitute  the  foremost  weakness  of  the 
totalitarian  Red  Empire.  As  such,  they  are 
one  of  the  most  essential  parts  of  our  Free 
World  Strength.  The  more  we  concentrate  on 
the  Captive  nations,  the  more  we  intensify 
the  weakness,  the  Insecurity  and  the  doom  of 
all  Red  governments.  But  to  advance  along 
this  sure  road  toward  world  freedom  and  the 
avoidance  of  a  general  hot  war.  citizens  of 
the  Free  World  must  scotch  certain  miscon- 
ceptions and  wishful  thoughts. 

The  first  misconception  is  about  the  cap- 
tive nations  themselves  The  captive  nations 
concept  must  be  clearly  understood.  The  fam- 
ily of  captive  nations  extends  from  Central 
Europe  into  the  Soviet  Union  out  to  Asia  and 
over  to  Cuba.  Second.  It  Is  a  species  of  wish- 
ful thinking  to  l)elleve  that  any  genuine  de- 
tente is  possible  with  the  vast  Red  Empire. 
The  dynamics  of  history,  greased  with  the 
victories  of  Red  totalitarianism  and 
wide  network  of  Red  psycho-poUtlj 
fare,  simply  do  not  favor  this.  Wise 
Is  the  misleading  notion  of  spheres 
enoe,  a  sideline  of  the  contalnmen^ 
It  not  only  compromises  principle  witl 
commodatlonlsm  but  also  Is  unrealistic  and 
self-defeating.  Our  enemies  don't  pour  bil- 
lions of  Investment  Into  Cold  War  operations 
for  physical  exercise  and  self -enjoyment. 

Oontrary  to  absurdities  witnessed  in  some 
places  of  the  Free  World,  including  the 
United  StatM.  the  youth,  the  workers  and 
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the  Intellectuals  In  the  captive  world  know 
what  It  means  to  be  deprived  of  freedom. 
With  their  grasp  of  the  real  and  true  values 
of  human  existence,  these  captives  of  Red 
totalitarianism  are  today  freedom's  most 
trusted  allies;  tomorrow  they  shall  be  Its 
sternest  guardians. 

The  eventual  solution  of  the  titanic  strug- 
gle in  this  century  rests  not  only  with  mili- 
tary arms,  but  rather  with  the  effective  link- 
age of  the  forces  of  freedom  In  the  non-Red 
world  with  those  of  all  the  captive  nations, 
particularly  those  in  the  huge  concentration 
camp  called  the  Soviet  Union.  The  forging  of 
this  link  with  the  truly  genuine  NLF's  and 
their  tremendous  legions  behind  all  three 
Red  curtains  can  only  be  effected  through 
the  means  of  psycho-polltlcal  penetrations 
that  are  indispensable  to  the  deterrence  of  a 
hot  general  war.  The  captive  nations  are  our 
formidable  allies,  and  had  we  sensibly  tapped 
this  resource  In  North  Vietnam,  the  war 
there  would  have  been  over  long  ago. 

In  this  new  decade,  there  are  three  ways 
for  you.  as  an  individual  citizen,  to  advance 
the  lines  and  goals  expressed  here.  One  Is  to 
urge  your  Congressman  to  support  the  ee- 
tabllshment  of  a  Special  Committee  on  the 
Captive  Nations  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives.* The  benefits  of  such  a  committee 
would  be  Immense,  both  domestically  and  in- 
ternationally. Second,  our  media — the  press. 
TV,  and  radio — have  consistently  minimized 
the  captive  nations  issue  and.  as  Vice  Presi- 
dent Agnew  correctly  maintains,  have  con- 
tributed to  a  heavy  Imbalance  in  popular 
thinking  concerning  the  world  situation  and 
Its  impact  here.  By  protest  and  demand  for 
public  service  programs  you  can  correct  this 
unfair  condition. 

And  third,  by  participating  in  the  annual 
Captive  Nations  Week  observance  held  every 
third  week  of  July  (1970 — July  12-18)  you 
can  let  our  enemies  know  that  we  will  never 
acquiesce  to  any  permanent  captivity  of  the 
nations  In  Eurasia  and  Cuba  and  also  our 
captive  allies  that  we  are  determined  to  work 
for  their  freedom,  which  In  essence  means 
otir  national  freedom  as  well.  In  this,  you  will 
be  in  solidarity  with  our  Free  Asian  allies 
who  are  fighting  for  their  survival  and  who 
conduct  some  of  the  largest  Captive  Nations 
Week  observances*  The  captive  nations  will 
play  their  role  for  world  freedom  In  the  70*8, 
about  this  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Will  you 
play  your  role  for  our  own  freedom — with- 
out more  local  wars,  needless  sacrifices,  and 
wasteful  Internal  confusion  and  division? 


UNSOLICITED  CREDIT  CARDS 

(Mr.  HANLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
very  pleased  to  see  that  the  Senate  last 
Wednesday  passed  a  bill,  S.  721.  which 
would  ban  the  distribution  of  unsolicited 
credit  cards.  The  bill  also  limits  the  lia- 
bility of  any  cardholder  for  the  unau- 
thorized use  of  a  lost  or  stolen  card. 

The  Senate  is  indeed  to  be  commended 
for  this  important  piece  of  consumer 
legislation. 

Several  months  ago,  in  recognition  of 
the  growing  national  problem  caused  by 
the  distribution  of  imsolicited  credit 
cards,  I  introduced  HJl.  13244  to  se- 
verely restrict  the  mailing  of  unsolicited 
credit  cards.  At  that  time,  this  bill  con- 


•See  Captive  Nations  Week,  Red  Night- 
mare, Freedom's  Hope.  USOPO.  Washington 
1960.  pp.  310. 

•  E.g.  "Resolution  on  1970  Captive  Nations 
Week,"  Asian  Outlook,  Taipei,  December 
1969.  p.  41. 


tcuned  the  strongest  language  of  any 
credit  card  measure  then  pending. 

Our  Subcommittee  on  Postal  Opera- 
tions held  a  series  of  hearings  on  H.R. 
13244.  and  I  was  most  gratified  by  the 
great  support  which  the  measure  received 
from  a  broad  segment  of  the  American 
public. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Postal  Opera- 
tions then  made  several  technical  im- 
provements in  my  bill  and  reintroduced 
it  to  give  other  members  of  the  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service  Committee  a 
chance  to  cosponsor  this  popular  meas- 
ure. 

The  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  approved  the  new  bill,  HH. 
16542,  and  the  report  was  filed  on 
March  26. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Senate  was  work- 
ing on  S.  721,  introduced  by  Senator 
Proxmire  and  several  other  distinguished 
Senators.  When  introduced,  this  bill  pro- 
vided only  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  prescribe  regulations  governing 
the  conditions  imder  which  unsolicited 
credit  cards  could  be  distributed.  The 
bill  also  contained  liability  provisions 
similar  to  those  in  the  bill  which  ulti- 
mately passed. 

Senator  Proxmire's  Subcommittee  on 
Financial  Institutions  began  hearings  on 
S.  721  on  December  4.  I  was  the  lead-off 
witness.  While  I  strongly  endorsed  the 
liability  section  of  S.  721,  I  had  serious 
reservations  about  directing  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  to  promulgate  regulations 
without  sufficient  guidelines.  I  stated: 

We  in  Congress  should  establish  even 
stronger  guidelines  than  are  provided  in 
S.  721.  Frankly,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
has  evidenced  little  Interest  in  supporting 
strong  and  effective  curbs  on  the  alarming 
proliferation  of  unsolicited  credit  cards. 

To  my  gratification,  the  Senate  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  subse- 
quently amended  S.  721  to  ban  the  dis- 
tribution of  unsolicited  credit  cards.  It 
was  in  this  form  that  S.  721  passed  the 
Senate. 

Therefore,  we  in  the  House  have  pend- 
ing before  us  two  major  credit  card  bills 
in  somewhat  different  forms.  I  have  no 
particular  pride  of  authorship.  I  sim  prin- 
cipally interested  in  protecting  the 
American  consumer  against  the  malicious 
effects  of  unsolicited  credit  cards. 

In  view  of  the  overwhelming  Senate 
action  on  S.  721,  and  the  broad  support 
of  our  H.R.  16542, 1  am  very  hopeful  that 
we  can  quickly  develop  a  bill  for  final 
passage  which  will  greatly  circumscribe 
or  completely  eliminate  the  alarming 
proliferation  of  unsolicited  credit  cards. 


MAYOR  RICHARD  J.  DALEY— A  SURE 
HAND 

(Mr.  ANNUNZIO  sisked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
the  distinguished  mayor  of  the  city  of 
Chicago,  Hon.  Richard  J.  Daley,  com- 
pletes 15  years  of  outstanding  service  to 
our  great  city. 

He  has  been  the  head  of  a  city  govern- 
ment at  a  time  when  all  of  the  cities  of 
America  are  going  through  a  transition 


period.  Our  society  is  changing  from  a 
rural  to  an  urban  society,  and  conse- 
quently our  cities  are  beset  with  prob- 
lems Involving  all  aspects  of  community 
life — education,  pollution,  transporta- 
tion, housing,  sanitation,  health  serv- 
ices— and  all  of  the  other  social  and  eco- 
nomic problems  that  face  people  when 
they  are  concentrated  in  such  vast  num- 
bers within  the  confines  of  a  city. 

On  behalf  of  the  leader  of  our  Chicago 
delegation,  Dan  Rostenkowski,  and  the 
other  members  of  our  Chicago  delega- 
tion— ^William  Dawson.  William  Mur- 
phy, Abner  Mikva.  John  Klucztnski. 
Rohan  Pucinski,  and  Sid  Yates — it  Is 
an  hcxior  for  me  to  extend  sincerest  con- 
gratulations to  Richard  J.  Daley  for  15 
years  of  monumental  service  to  the  peo- 
ple of  my  city. 

Through  hard  work  and  devotion  to 
his  duties  as  mayor  of  our  city,  Dick 
Daley  has  proven  that  our  form  of  elect- 
ed representation  works — and  works 
well.  He  has  accomplished  what  few  men 
have  achieved  in  public  life. 

Mayor  Daley  has  moved  forward  with 
bold  vision  and  with  determination  to 
improve  health  and  sanitation  services, 
to  modernize  the  fire  department,  to 
complete  construction  of  the  modem 
O'Hare  International  Airport,  to  install 
a  vast  network  of  efficient  freewajrs  to 
Initiate  urban  renewal  projects  for  re- 
moval of  slum  areas,  to  revitalize  the 
downtown  business  area,  to  improve  the 
police  system  and  the  welfare  system 
by  appointing  able  administrators,  and 
to  make  countless  other  improvements. 

Mayor  Daley  has  indeed  been  able  to 
meet  the  challenge  of  the  urban  crisis, 
and  everywhere  in  Chicago  there  are 
si^ns  of  the  progress  that  has  been 
made  and  the  intense  desire  of  Dick 
Daley  to  serve  the  people  of  Chicago. 

In  addition  to  being  mayor  of  our 
city,  he  is  also  Oie  county  chairman  of 
the  Democratic  Party.  He  has  often  said 
"good  government  is  good  politics,"  and 
more  of  us  should  be  concerned  about 
good  goverment  and  good  politics,  be- 
cause America  cannot  progress  without 
more  and  more  political  participation, 
especially  participation  in  a  constructive 
and  sound  manner  on  behalf  of  the  peo- 
ple of  America. 

At  this  point  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  I  want  to  insert  an  article 
written  by  Harry  Oolden,  Jr.,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Midwest  magazine  section 
of  the  Simday,  April  19.  1970,  Chicago 
Sunday  Times.  The  article  follows: 

A  SxTXE  Hams,  A  Hako  Hat:  15  Ykaks  or 

Matob  Daixt 

(By  Harry  Oolden  Jr.) 

Richard  J.  Daley,  head  of  Chicago  govern- 
ment for  precisely  15  years  on  Monday,  is  a 
hard-hat  mayor — a  chief  executive  who  has 
helped  create  a  Chicago  where  the  sound  of 
construction  never  ceftses. 

He  presides  over  a  dynamic  city  of  archi- 
tecturally dlstingruished  new  buildings,  a  re- 
vitalized public  transit  system,  new  express- 
ways, of  vaulting  bridges  and  massive  public 
projects  above  and  below  ground. 

No  sooner  is  a  project  like  O'Hare  Airport 
a  reality  than  the  mayor  is  planning  its  ex- 
pansion, and  ultimate  replacement. 

Few  men  in  their  lifetimes  have  been  able 
to  look  upon  so  complete  a  change  that  they 
themselves  have  wrought  in  their  physleal 
environment. 
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Dkley  h»s  combined  »  dedlcfttlon  to  renewal 
and  A  mastery  of  fl  nance  to  bring  about  the 
metamorpboela  of  his  home  town.  But  he  says 
iM's  far  prouder  of  hU  admlnlatratlon's  social 
ireUar«  record  than  In  physical  renewal. 

It  will  remain  for  historians  to  Judge 
whether  Daley's  role  as  the  builder  has  been 
•upera«ded  by  his  work  as  an  administrator 
and  behlnd-the-scenea  architect  of  such  In- 
noTatlve  programs  as  the  federal  war  on 
poverty  ((60  million  a  year  In  Chicago),  the 
liiodel  Cities  programs  ($38  million)  and  hU 
own  OfBce  of  Inquiry  and  Information,  first 
city  agency  In  the  nation  to  offer  direct  com- 
munication between  the  admlnUtratlon  and 
tbe  public. 

But  the  city  will  offer  physical  evidence 
of  Daley  for  the  next  three  quarters  of  a  cen- 
tury In  such  monuments  to  his  administra- 
tion as  the  Civic  Center,  graced — some  think 
Ironically — with  the  inscrutable  work  of 
Plcasao.  Critics  say  that.  In  his  seat  for  public 
works  and  business  development,  Daley  has 
negleced  the  cultural. 

But  Daley  showed  how  to  use  urban  re- 
newal to  create  the  University  of  Illinois  at 
Chicago  Circle — a  brand-new  university  for 
aO.OOO  students.  "They  talked  about  that  for 
36  years  before  we  got  It  built,"  says  the 
mayor. 

And  be  prodded  the  board  of  the  Chicago 
Public  Library  to  proceed  with  planning  for 
a  935  million  new  central  building  that  will 
preserve  the  most  artistic  features  of  the 
preeent  building  on  Michigan  At. 

Even  when  Daley  gives  the  plans  Impetus, 
years  must  pass  between  the  Idea  and  the 
realisation. 

As  Daley  completes  his  16th  year  as  mayor 
Monday,  the  gigantic  projects  he  has  an- 
nounced but  not  yet  seen  through  doubtless 
will  figure  In  his  reflections  on  whether  to 
run  for  a  flfth  four-year  term. 

Since  early  1960,  Daley  has  been  fending 
off  reporters'  questions  about  his  political 
plans. 

"Ask  me  about  It  early  In  1971,"  be  would 
■ay. 

Any  doubt  that  he  Intends  to  run  again 
aeemed  to  be  dispelled  for  political  observers 
recently. 

On  the  day  of  the  last  City  Council  session 
April  8.  the  mayor  disclosed  his  Intention  In 
a  governmental  triple  play.  Within  an  elght- 
bour  span,  he  mediated  the  dispute  between 
contract  home  buyers  and  owners,  urged  a 
tougher  antl-poUutlon  code  to  reduce  further 
the  sulphur  content  of  coal  used  in  tbe  city 
and  led  the  City  Council  In  ordering  an  un- 
precedented emergency  outlay  of  8500.000  to 
cope  with  hunger. 

Two  days  earlier,  be  took  another  step 
which  some  observers  regarded  a«  a  clue  to 
his  fourth-term  plans.  He  ordered  his  city 
department  heads  to  reduce  spending.  He 
told  the  bosses  of  63  dty  agencies  he  wants 
a  corporate  budget  surplus  of  0  per  cent  this 
year,  rather  than  the  normally  expected  4 
per  cent.  That  would  mean  a  year-end  8\ir- 
plus  of  835.3  mllUon  to  apply  to  tbe  1971 
budget. 

Though  Daley  must  be  taken  at  his  word 
that  he  ordered  the  economies  because  of  the 
unpredictability  of  the  present  business  cli- 
mate. It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  mayors 
like  surpluses  to  offset  tax  Increases  in  elec- 
tion years. 

As  Daley  starts  bis  I8tb  year  In  office,  be 
baa  a  number  of  projects  with  which  to  kick 
off  that  atispldous  occasion. 

For  Instance,  althoiigh  a  8400  million  ex- 
pansion Is  under  way  at  CHare,  he  Is  con- 
vinced tbe  dty  needs  a  third  major  airport. 
He  has  asked  (and  will  shortly  get)  the  alr- 
Unea  to  make  greater  use  of  Uldway.  But 
though  he  recently  said  that  a  third  airport 
may  not  be  needed  for  another  decade,  he 
wants  planning  to  go  forward,  and  thus  far 
be  la  persuaded  that  the  beat  place  to  put  the 
8600  million  fadllty  U  In  Lake  Ificblgan 
■omewbera  off  tbe  South  Side. 


Then  there's  a  8650  million  sewer-tunnel 
system  that  he  proposed  last  Nov.  7  to  clean 
up  Chicago  waterways  and  relieve  flooding  In 
the  metropolitan  area. 

sun  another  major  project — even  closer  to 
realization — U  a  8000  million  replacement  of 
the  Loop  L  with  a  subway  transit  under 
Prankltn.  Randolph.  Van  Buren  and  Wabash 
and  extension  of  lines  north,  south  and  west. 
An  elaborate  financing  arrangement  to  raise 
funds  for  this  project  would  Include  a  special 
tax,  matching  state  funds  and  a  federal 
grant.  Work  could  very  well  start  early  In  tbe 
19708. 

Mayor  Daley  already  holds  seniority  among 
all  blg-dty  American  mayors.  He  was  first 
elected  April  5.  1955.  succeeding  Martin  J. 
Kennelly.  and  he  took  the  oath  of  office  In 
the  City  Council  chamber  15  days  later. 

On  April  33.  1969.  Daley  eclipsed  the  pre- 
vious record  of  mayoral  service  In  Chicago 
established  by  the  late  Edward  J.  Kelly,  who 
served  In  office  from  April  13,  1933,  until 
April  16,  1947. 

TO  be  sure.  Mayor  Daley  could  count  on 
the  momentum  of  a  flourishing  economy  to 
help  rebuild  the  city. 

But  the  statistics  that  emerge  from  his 
public  works  and  from  administration  poll- 
des  that  have  encouraged  development  are 
nonetheless  striking  In  any  Inter-clty  com- 
parison, even  after  allowance  Is  made  for  tbe 
effect  of  Inflation. 

He  instigated  at  least  30  urban  renewal 
projects  Involving  a  total  of  8350  million. 

He  prodded  Into  existence  virtually  the  en- 
tire Chicago  expressway  system  and  provided 
It  with  the  revolutionary  median-strip 
transit  line.  Late  this  year  or  early  In  1971, 
he  wUl  give  the  green  light  to  construction 
of  the  8800  million  croestown  expressway 
from  the  Kennedy-Edens  Expressway  Inter- 
change on  the  north  to  the  Dan  Ryan  at  a 
point  south  of  Its  Intersection  with  tbe  Cbl- 
cago-Skyway. 

The  current  five-year  program  of  public 
works  planned  by  all  public  agencies  In  the 
period  ending  In  1973  totals  83.5  billion.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  Daley  has  an  over- 
riding say  In  the  building  policies  of  most 
public  agencies  other  than  the  city  Itself. 

He  appoints  all  members  of  tbe  Chicago 
Board  of  Education,  the  boards  that  run  the 
library  and  park  systems,  and  half  of  the 
members  of  the  board  that  runs  McCormlck 
Place.  And  his  political  organization  domi- 
nates the  elective  board  of  the  Sanitary  Dis- 
trict and  the  government  of  Cook  County. 

His  Influence  Is  everywhere.  Nowhere  Is  It 
so  evident  as  In  guiding  fvojects  through  tbe 
Public  Building  Commission  of  Chicago,  an 
agency  that  he  got  the  General  Assembly  to 
create  tbe  year  he  became  mayor. 

PBC  undertakes  construction  of  projects 
needed  by  other  public  agendes.  PBC  then 
Issues  bonds  for  the  work.  The  bonds  are  re- 
tired with  "rents"  paid  by  the  other  public 
agencies.  PBC  obviously  was  created  partly 
to  circumvent  what  the  Daley  Administra- 
tion regards  as  archaic  state  constitutional 
limitations  on  borrowing  without  a  vote  of 
the  people. 

The  first  project  of  PBC  was  the  887  mil- 
lion Civic  Center.  About  a  year  ago,  PBC 
undertook  30  new  school  projects  that  will 
cost  8300  million. 

On  March  31.  PBC  voted  to  buUd  a  810 
million  underground  parking  garage  because 
tbe  McCormlck  Place  governing  board  found 
It  couldn't  complete  the  reconstruction  ot 
the  hall  Itself,  let  alone  tbe  garage,  much  un- 
der the  approximately  8100  mllUon  available 
from  other  sources. 

At  the  same  meeting.  PBC  undertook  a  866 
million  package  of  public  works  Including 
police,  fire  and  health  Installations  proposed 
by  Mayor  Daley  to  tbe  City  Council  last  Jan. 
37.  In  both  matters,  the  PBC  vote  was  affirma- 
tive and  unanimous.  Mayor  Daley  presided 
as  chairman  of  the  PBC. 

Beyond  tbe  public  projacta,  bowavar,  Dalejr 


has  been  Instrumental  in  encouraging  tbe 
construction  of  each  new  skyscr^ier. 

Tbe  City  Building  Department  Is  under  or- 
ders to  "bend  over  backwarda"  to  assist  any 
private  construction.  Officials  of  tbat  depart* 
ment  routinely  go  to  architects'  offices  to 
point  out  the  least  expensive  way  a  new 
project  can  meet  the  building  code  require- 
ments. 

Through  tbe  City  Council,  which  he  domi- 
nates, Daley  pursues  zoning  poUdes  which 
some  antl-admlnlstratlon  aldermen  condemn 
as  too  permissive  but  which  unquestionably 
promotes  new  construction. 

Priorities  for  water  and  sewer  extensions 
are  often  rearranged  on  order  of  the  mayor  so 
that  a  street,  water  or  sewer  line  can  be  built 
In  time  to  lure  a  new  factory  to  the  city. 

Here  Is  an  example  of  how  Daley  brings  tbe 
prestige  of  his  office  to  bear  on  an  Important 
occasion:  a  few  years  ago  Sears  Roebuck  & 
Co.  had  tentatively  decided  to  build  one  of  tbe 
nation's  largest  office  buildings  In  suburban 
Chicago.  Daley  personally  appealed  to  Seara 
officers  to  locate  the  huge.  8100  million  build- 
ing, with  three  million  square  feet  of  floor 
space.  In  Chicago. 

The  city  sold  Sears  a  one-block  section  of 
Qulncy  Bt.  to  let  tbe  project  go  forward 
tbls  year  Immediately  weat  of  tbe  Loop  In 
Wacker. 

Aid.  Leon  M.  Deq;>res  (Stb) .  tbe  most  ar- 
ticulate critic  of  tbe  mayor,  asserted:  "Tou 
have  to  say  tbat  a  cardinal  point  of  his  pol- 
icy, perhaps  the  cardinal  point,  has  been  tbe 
subsidy  and  encouragement  of  the  central 
area — the  Loop  and  the  Near  North  Side. 
They  have  been  nourished,  caressed,  assisted, 
encouraged  and  dealt  with  In  every  way  to 
produce  the  maximum  development.  And  the 
administration  has  encouraged  as  many  pub- 
lic works  as  possible  because  they  are  showy 
and  profitable — profltable  to  the  contractors 
and  to  the  Insiders  and  the  friends  of  in- 
siders. 

"But  these  projects,"  Desprea  complains, 
"aie  not  part  of  a  coherent  plan.  They  Ignore 
the  gray  areas  of  our  city  and  Its  decaying 
neighborhoods  and  they  go  forward  without 
regard  to  tbe  needs  of  light,  air,  traffic  and 
llvablUty." 

The  mayor  shrugs  off  such  criticism. 

Lewis  W.  Hill,  Daley's  commissioner  of 
development  and  planning,  said  tbe  Desprea 
charges  are  easy  to  refute. 

"Any  review  of  the  capital  Improvements 
programs  of  the  last  16  years,"  HIII  said,  "will 
show  tbat  tbe  preponderant  expenditures 
have  been  In  tbe  neighborhoods — In  street 
and  alley  lighting,  local  street  Improvements, 
police.  Are.  health  and  sanitation  facilities. 

"The  current  five  year  program  calls  for 
city  Investments  totaling  833  billion,  of 
which  only  8140  million  Is  for  the  area  from 
Chicago  to  Roosevelt  and  from  the  Chicago 
River  to  Lake  Michigan. 

"Even  If  we  add  the  non-city  McCormlck 
Place  at  8100  million,  the  total  for  the  central 
area  would  still  be  only  8340  million,  or  about 
10  per  cent  of  the  whole." 

Hill  went  on.  "Probably  tbe  cleareat  ex- 
pression of  tbls  dedication  to  the  Improve- 
ment of  tbe  urban  environment  can  be  seen 
In  Tirban  renewal.  In  contrast  to  other  dtles, 
Chicago  has  not  even  one  downtown  central 
business  district  urban  renewal  project." 

Hill  noted  facetiously.  "As  to  favors 
granted  to  encourage  developments,  perhaps 
Aid.  Despres  is  referring  to  the  recent  modi- 
fication of  the  zoning  requirements  approved 
by  the  dty  to  permit  construction  of  Wood- 
lawn  Oardens.  by  the  not-for-profit  organiza- 
tion formed  by  the  Woodlawn  Organization 
and  tbe  Kate  Maremont  Foundation  to  pro- 
vide moderate  Income  housing  at  eotb  and 
Cottage  Orove  in  his  ward." 

Mayor  Daley's  appointments  for  a  week's 
groundbreaklngs  and  dedications  look  some- 
thing Uke  this : 

Monday  momlnc.  for  tnstanoa,  be  used  tbe 
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allvar-plated  shovel  on  tbe  site  of  a  new 
■cbool. 

On  Tuesday,  he  attended  steel  topplng-out 
ceremonies  at  McCormlck  Place. 

On  Thursday,  be  broke  groimd  for  a  838 
million  O'Hare  Airport  parking  garage- 
biggest  In  the  world. 

Records  of  tbe  City  Building  Department 
show  that  new  construction,  public  and 
private.  In  Daley's  16  years  as  mayor  has 
totaled  86,669.701,974 — or  about  8378  mlUlon 
a  year. 

In  tbe  five  years  previous  to  bis  administra- 
tion, also  boom  years,  new  construction  was 
valued  at  81,064,817,183 — or  about  8313  mil- 
lion a  year. 

Dick  Daley  tbe  doer  and  builder? 

"Construction  Is  what  brings  Jobs,"  said 
Paul  N.  Zlmmerer,  executive  director  of  the 
Mayor's  Committee  for  Economic  and  Cul- 
tural Development.  "That's  what  brings 
money  and  activity  and  the  base  for  taxes." 

But,  underlying  all,  said  Zlmmerer,  Is 
Mayor  Daley's  love  for  the  City  of  Chicago. 

"If  you  love  something,"  be  said,  "you 
want  to  see  It  grow." 

Again,  on  behalf  of  the  Chicago  dele- 
gation, we  want  to  extend  best  wishes  to 
Mayor  Richard  J.  Daley  for  abundant 
good  health  and  for  continued  service  to 
the  people  of  our  city  and  the  people  of 
America. 


pate  in  National  Secretaries  Week  with 
the  National  Secretaries  Association — 
International. 


SALUTE  TO  SECRETARIES 
(Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  indeed  proud  to  pay  tribute  to  our 
secretaries  during  National  Secretaries 
Week. 

For  the  19th  consecutive  year,  the  last 
full  week  in  April  has  been  designated  as 
Secretaries  Week,  with  business,  indus- 
try, education,  government,  and  the  pro- 
fessions Joining  in  its  observance.  In 
1970,  Secretaries  Week  Is  April  19-25, 
with  Wednesday,  April  22,  set  aside  as 
Secretaries  Day.  Under  the  sponsorship 
of  the  National  Secretaries  Association — 
International — the  world's  leading  secre- 
tarial organization,  the  theme  will  again 
be  "Better  Secretaries  Mean  Better  Busi- 
ness." 

The  week  is  acknowledged  by  Federal, 
State,  and  municipal  governments  and  is 
observed  with  special  NSA  sponsored  ac- 
tivities. In  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Mayor  Washington  signed  a  proclama- 
tion on  April  17,  urging  recognition  for 
all  secretaries  for  the  vital  role  they  play. 

Washington's  Capital  Chapter  and  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Chapter  will  Join  to- 
gether in  the  activities  of  the  week,  be- 
ginning with  a  church  service  on  Simday, 
April  19,  at  the  Christ  Church.  And  a 
morning  walking  tour  of  Old  Alexandria 
on  Saturday,  April  25. 

The  highUght  of  the  week  will  be  Sec- 
retaries Day,  April  22,  with  a  reception 
and  banquet  being  held  in  Blackie's 
House  of  Beef.  The  speaker  will  be  Hon. 
William  L.  Oifford,  Special  Assistant  for 
Legislative  Affairs  to  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  and  entertainment  will  be  by  Bo 
Klnnel  and  his  cordovox. 

I  am  familiar  with  this  organization  as 
Margaret  Morrison,  a  member  of  my 
staff.  Is  an  active  member  and  a  former 
officer. 

I  commend  our  secretaries  and  I  am 
glad  to  have  this  opportunity  to  partici- 


ADDRESS   BY   SECRETARY   OF  DE- 
FENSE MELVIN  R.  LAIRD 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  an  address  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  Melvln  R.  Laird.) 

Mr.  OERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  our  former 
colleague  from  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Laird, 
made  a  most  imix>rtant  address  today 
In  New  York  City.  Addressing  the  annual 
Associated  Press  luncheon  he  warned  of 
the  increasing  strategic  capability  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  of  some  of  the  hard 
choices  which  we  are  going  to  have  to 
face  up  to  in  the  area  of  national  secu- 
rity. In  order  that  all  Members  might 
have  an  opportunity  to  read  the  Secre- 
tary's speech  in  full  I  Include  it  in  the 
Record  with  these  remarks. 
Adduess  bt  thx  Homokablx  Mklvin  R.  Lano 

I  was  particularly  pleased  when  your  Presi- 
dent. Paul  Iidlller  of  Gannett  Newspapers, 
called  me  on  a  Saturday  morning  several 
months  ago  to  Invite  me  to  speak  to  the 
Annual  Luncheon  of  the  Associated  Press 
on  the  subject  of  tbe  strategic  balance.  I 
told  blm  that  I  regarded  this  forum  as  par- 
ticularly appropriate  to  express  my  views  on 
tbe  need  to  make  available  to  tbe  American 
people  additional  Information  regarding  na- 
tional security. 

When  I  assimied  office  15  months  ago,  I 
Immediately  established  as  a  top  priority 
goal  the  restoration  of  credibility  In  the 
Department  of  Defense.  Since  then  we  have 
attempted  to  foUow  President  Nixon's  stated 
desire  to  make  more  Information  available  to 
the  American  i>eople. 

The  editors  of  the  Associated  Press  and 
all  members  of  the  communications  media 
In  this  country  have  a  deep  interest  In  this 
subject.  I  pledge  to  you  that  we  shall  continue 
to  devote  maximum  attention  to  reducing 
and  hopefully  rilmlnatlng  overclasslflcatlon 
In  the  Department  of  Defense.  And,  we  will 
provide  all  the  Information  we  can  within 
the  limits  of  national  security,  consistent 
with  the  safety  and  legal  rt^ts  of  our 
citizens. 

Tbls  open  news  poUcy  has  brought  about 
significant  progress  In  at  least  five  major 
areas  where  Information  was  previously 
withheld  from  the  American  people. 

1.  Previous  policy  was  to  restrict  public 
discussion  of  Prisoner  of  War  matters. 
Present  policy  Is  to  foster  pubUc  discus- 
sion and  to  focus  worldwide  attention  on  tbe 
plight  of  our  prisoners  of  war  In  order  to 
gain  hvimane  treatment  for  them  and  to 
obtain  their  release. 

3.  Previous  poUcy  was  to  withhold  from 
the  pubUc  Information  on  chemical  war- 
fare and  biological  research  matters.  Present 
policy  Is  to  keep  the  public  Informed  about 
otir  new  poUcles  In  these  two  areas,  tbe  rea- 
sons for  these  new  poUdes,  and  tbe  steps 
being  taken  to  Implement  them. 

3.  Previous  practices  on  reporting  tbe 
costs  of  major  weapons  systems  led  to  a 
major  credltlblllty  problem  In  tbe  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  Our  new  policy  of  full  dis- 
closure on  major  weapons  costs  will  help 
to  reatore  tbe  Department's  credibility  and 
will  assist  us  In  gaining  better  control  of 
costs  and  in  developing  better  management 
practlcea. 

4.  For  several  years,  tbe  American  iwople 
were  denied  knowledge  about  our  activities 
in  lAoa.  Today,  the  Amarloan  people  are 


being  Informed  about  what  we  are  doing  and 
what  we  are  not  doing  In  Laos. 

6.  In  the  past,  overuse  of  classification 
denied  to  the  American  people  pertinent 
Information  on  the  nature  and  scope  of 
the  strategic  nuclear  threat.  In  my  view, 
there  Is  stUl  too  much  classification,  but  we 
have  tried  and  will  continue  to  make  more 
and  more  Information  available  on  tbls 
subject  which  Is  so  crucial  for  the  futtire 
security  of  our  country. 

In  my  remarks  today  I  will  attempt  to 
shed  more  light  on  tbe  crucial  subject  of 
the  strategic  threat.  In  particular,  I  want  to 
discuss  with  you  editors  tbe  nature  and 
scope  of  the  grovring  Soviet  threat,  recog- 
nizing full  weU  tbat.  In  Vienna,  our  negoti- 
ators have  Just  begun  roimd  two  of  tbe 
Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks,  commonly 
caUedSALT. 

I  hope  for  success  at  SALT.  I  want  to  em- 
phasize that  point.  I  also  want  to  emphasize 
that  our  top  military  leadership  h(^>ee  for 
success  at  SALT.  Where  tbe  security  of  tbe 
United  states  Is  Involved,  It  UHbls  objec- 
tive— Insxiring  national  security — ^wblcb  Is 
most  Important.  A  lower-cost  means  to 
achieve  that  objective,  lower  compared  to 
what  otherwise  nuy  be  required — If  It  can 
be  achieved  within  tolerable  risks — U  ob- 
viously most  desirable  to  all  Americans, 
civilian  and  military. 

Tbe  budget  we  have  recommended  to  Con- 
gress for  tbe  next  fiscal  year  demonstrates 
bow  deeply  tbe  Nixon  Administration  Is  com- 
mitted to  progress  at  SALT.  We  have  called 
tbls  year's  defense  budget  a  transitional 
budget.  It  Is  transitional  becaxise  In  terms  of 
military  capability.  It  Is  basically  a  status 
quo,  stand-pat  budget.  We  have  postponed 
basic  national  sectirity  decisions  In  the  stra- 
tegic field  In  order  to  give  maximum  oppor- 
ttxnlty  for  SALT  to  be  successful,  and  to  fos- 
ter a  meaningful  beginning  for  the  era  of 
negotiation  President  Nixon  and  tbe  Ameri- 
can people  seek. 

The  objective  of  tbe  Nixon  Administration 
Is  to  restore  and  maintain  peace.  With  re- 
gard to  SALT,  the  President's  actions  and 
words  document  this  Administration's  accent 
on  negotiation  rather  than  confrontation. 
In  my  Defense  Report  to  Congress  In  Feb- 
ruary, I  expressed  concern  that  the  United 
States,  by  the  mld-1970's,  could  find  Itself 
In  a  second-rate  strategic  position  with  re- 
gard to  the  future  security  of  the  Free  World. 
Today,  In  keeping  with  our  policy  of  maxi- 
mum Information,  I  Intend  to  present  addi- 
tional reasons  for  tbls  concern. 

It  Is  Important  to  discuss  the  growing 
strategic  tbreat  because  It  Is  essential  for 
tbe  American  people  to  understand  the  com- 
plex Issues  involved,  if  we  are  to  Insure  our 
national  security  interests  through  the  dec- 
ade of  the  1970's.  The  American  people  need 
to  understand  the  reasons  President  Nlztm 
Is  pursuing  the  course  he  has  recommended 
In  this  year's  transitional  budget. 

As  Secretary  of  Defense,  I  must  face  tbe 
fact  that  we  are  taking  a  risk  by  postponing 
hard  decisions  which  tbe  increasing  Soviet 
threat  poses  for  us.  I  recognize  that  in  tbe 
Interests  of  lasting  peace,  some  risks  must 
be  taken.  But.  It  is  my  Judgment  that  as  the 
American  people  are  provided  additional  In- 
formation, such  as  we  are  discussing  here 
today,  they  will  agree  tbat  we  are  llteraUy 
at  the  edge  of  prudent  risk.  And  the  In- 
escapable conclusion  will  be  that  If  the  So- 
viet strategic  offensive  buildup  continues, 
the  risk  to  otir  nation  wlU  become  too  great 
to  sustain  without  major  offsetting  actions. 
Therefore,  what  I  particularly  want  to 
focus  on  today  is  tbe  basic  asymmetry  be- 
tween what  the  United  States  has  been  doing 
and  what  the  Soviet  Union  has  been  doing 
in  the  field  of  strategic  nuclear  weapons  in 
recent  years. 

In  a  word,  for  tbe  past  five  years,  the 
United  States  bas  virtually  been  in  neutral 
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gear  In  tbe  deployment  of  strategic  offenslTe 
forces,  while  the  Soviet  UnlOD  haa  moved 
Into  high  gear  In  both  deployment  and  de- 
velopment of  strategic  nuclear  weapons.  In 
the  1M5-67  time  period,  the  United  States 
decided  on  a  level  of  strategic  nuclear  forces. 
Including  Multiple  Independently  Targeted 
Reentry  Vehicles  (MIRVs) ,  which  was  deemed 
adequate  to  preserve  our  deterrent  posture 
for  the  threat  of  the  1970's  which  was  pro* 
Jected  then.  No  basic  change  has  been  made 
In  the  force  level  decisions  established  in 
the  mld-19«0's. 

The  Soviet  Union,  by  contrast.  hM  en- 
gaged In  a  major  effort  since  IMS  to  change 
the  balance  of  power.  Tbe  United  States 
then,  unlike  the  8lt\iatlon  today,  clearly  oc- 
cupied a  superior  position. 

Except  for  the  minimum  "hedge"  that 
Safeguard  will  provide,  we  have  not  re- 
sponded to  the  Soviet  strategic  offensive 
buildup  with  new  deployment  programs.  We 
did  not  respond  in  past  years  because  the 
United  States  deliberately  chose  to  assume 
that  the  Soviet  buildup  at  most  was  aimed 
at  achieving  a  deterrent  posture  comparable 
to  that  of  the  United  States.  We  have  not 
responded  this  year  because,  as  I  have  said, 
we  fervently  hope  that  SALT  can  render  such 
a  response  unnecessary. 

As  much  as  we  might  wish  It  otherwise, 
however,  we  must  concentrate  our  attention 
on  what  tbe  Soviet  Union  Is  actually  doing. 
In  tbe  current  situation  of  a  diminishing 
U.S.  deterrent  and  Soviet  momentum,  we 
simply  cannot  base  our  plans  and  programs 
on  what  we  hope  the  Soviet  Union  may  do 
either  unilaterally  or  In  SALT.  Tbe  Soviets 
bave  a  momentum  going  both  In  strategic 
weapons  deployments  and  In  strategic  weap- 
ons developments.  If  their  strategic  posture 
could  be  expected  to  stay  at  the  operationally 
deployed  posture  which  exists  today.  I  be- 
lieve we  would  have  a  tolerable  situation. 
What  must  concern  us.  however.  Is  tbe  mo- 
mentum the  Soviets  have  established  both  in 
deployments  and  developments  and  where 
that  momentum  may  carry  them. 

Let  me  explain  In  more  detail  the  basic 
problem. 

The  most  crucial  aspect  of  national  secu- 
rity Is  tbe  strategic  balance  between  nations 
that  have  competing  Interests  In  the  world. 
The  strategic  balance  has  a  direct  effect  on 
relations  between  the  superpowers.  It  has  an 
Indirect  effect  on  other  nations  both  In  terms 
of  tbelr  own  relations  with  each  other  and  In 
terms  of  their  relations  with  the  superpowers. 
As  one  example,  a  situation  of  clear  superior- 
ity on  tbe  part  of  the  Soviet  Union  would 
bave  profound  Implications  for  any  future 
political  or  military  confrontation  between 
NATO  and  tbe  Warsaw  Pact.  In  fact,  a  clear 
strategic  superiority  on  the  part  of  tbe  So- 
viet Union  would  affect  our  Interests  and  our 
obligations  throughout  tbe  world. 

In  our  continuing  debate  on  defense  mat- 
ters. It  has  been  said  many  times  that  the 
driving  force  behind  the  so-called  strategic 
arms  race  Is  the  "action-reaction"  phenotne- 
non.  Tbe  recent  ABM-BfTRV  discussions  In 
this  country  Illustrate  this.  The  argument  Is 
made,  for  Instance,  that  the  deployment  of 
defensive  missiles  by  one  side  tends  to  gen- 
erate Increased  offensive  deployments  by  the 
other  side. 

I  certainly  agree  that  one  side's  actions 
definitely  can  Influence  what  the  other  side 
does.  But  just  as  weapons  In  themselves  are 
not  the  cause  of  wars,  neither  are  a  country's 
actions  In  weapons  deployment — in  them- 
selves— the  driving  force  In  a  so-called  arms 
race.  The  fundamental  driving  force  In  an 
arms  race  Is  what  one  country  perceives  as 
poaslble  objectives  of  another  country's  ac- 
tions. 

Let  me  explain  It  this  way.  Our  goal  Is  a 
stable  peace.  Our  strategic  policy  to  achieve 
that  goal  Is  deterrence.  As  publicly  stated, 
the  basic  rationale  for  United  States  weapons 
deployment  In  tbe  strategic  field  has  been 


and  remains  deterrence.  Our  actions  of  the 
past  several  years  underscore  tbe  fact  that 
deterrence  Is  our  fundamental  policy  and 
that  we  seek  no  more  than  a  posture  of  ef- 
fective deterrence. 

Because  we  in  tbe  United  States  seek  a 
posture  of  deterrence  to  protect  our  Interests 
and  those  of  our  allies,  we  obviously  could 
recognize  as  legitimate  a  Soviet  desire  for  a 
comparable  deterrent  to  protect  Its  Interests. 

I  know  that  the  actions  of  the  Soviet  Union 
In  recent  years  bave  raised  questions  In  tbe 
minds  of  some  of  you  editors  and  others 
about  tbe  true  objectives  they  are  pursuing. 

As  I  bave  said  many  times,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  It  Is  appropriate  for  me,  as  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  to  attempt  to  assess  the  stra- 
tegic intentions  of  another  country.  However, 
under  my  responsibilities.  I  must  be  con- 
cerned about  present  and  potential  strategic 
capabilities. 

You  representatives  of  a  free  press  under- 
stand fully  the  national  security  price  an 
open  society  must  pay  when  competing  with 
adversaries  who  cloak  their  plan  In  secrecy 
and  attempt  to  bide  both  tbelr  objectives 
and  their  hardware  behind  the  mantle  of  a 
closed  society.  The  whole  world  knows  what 
we  In  the  United  States  have  and  what  we 
plan  In  tbe  national  security  field.  Meaning- 
ful essentials  are  laid  bare  In  an  open 
fonun — in  official  statements,  in  Congres- 
sional hearings,  in  the  give  and  take  of 
Congressional  and  public  debate  and  In  tbe 
reports  of  a  free  and  competitive  press.  I 
would  not  have  It  any  other  way. 

Let  me  emphasize  again  my  conviction 
that  the  American  people  have  a  right  to 
know  even  more  than  has  been  available  in 
the  past  about  matters  which  affect  their 
safety  and  security.  There  has  been  too  much 
classification  In  this  country.  In  particular, 
too  much  has  been  withheld  In  tbe  past 
about  what  has  been  going  on  In  the  closed 
societies  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  Communist 
Cblna. 

As  we  all  pray  for  success  In  Vienna,  let 
me  point  out  that.  In  my  view,  the  American 
people  will  support  an  arms  limitation  agree- 
ment only  If  they  are  confident  they  have  the 
relevant  facts  about  the  strategic  balance. 

Tbe  facts  I  am  about  to  present  are  not 
taken  from  external  Soviet  discussions  of 
their  strategic  forces.  They  do  not  come  from 
press  conferences  In  Moscow,  from  testimony 
In  the  Kremlin,  from  news  stories  In  Pravda. 
or  from  published  annual  Defense  Reports 
by  Marshal  Orechko. 

Rather,  the  Information  I  am  presenting 
to  you  Is  baaed  on  our  own  observations  of 
what  the  Soviets  are  doing — and  on  our  belief 
that  this  Information  and  these  facts  should 
not  be  withheld  from  the  American  people 
and  should  be  made  available  to  others  In  tbe 
world. 

Let  us  examine  what  has  happened  In  the 
past  five  vears  to  shift  the  relationship  be- 
tween U.S.  and  Soviet  strategic  forces  and 
to  provide  an  accelerated  momentum  to  the 
Soviets  In  the  strategic  field: 

tn  1965.  the  Soviet  Union  bad  about  220 
launchers  for  the  relatively  old-fashioned 
missiles — SS-0's.  8S-7"s  and  SS-«'8 — some- 
what similar  to  our  Titan.  We  had  M  Ti- 
tans In  the  Inventory  at  that  time. 

Today,  these  two  forces  remain  essen- 
tially the  same.  So  In  this  category  of  old- 
fashioned  multlmegation  weapons  tbe  So- 
viets had  and  still  maintain  a  better  than 
4-1  advantage. 

/n  1965.  the  Soviet  Union  bad  no  relatively 
small  ICBM  launchers  comparable  to  otir 
Mlnuteman.  By  1965.  we  had  880  Mlnuteman 
mlasllea  operational  and  had  established 
that  tbe  total  force  level  for  Mlnuteman 
would  be  1.000  launchers.  In  the  1965-67  time 
period,  the  United  States  finalized  plana  to 
convert  a  portion  of  tbe  established  Minute- 
man  force  to  a  MIBV  Mlnuteman  III  con- 
flgtiratlon. 


Today,  the  Soviet  Union  has  over  800 
such  launchers  operational,  and  a  projected 
force  that  oould  exceed  1,000  launchers  with- 
in the  next  two  years.  These  launchers  In- 
clude both  the  88-11  and  S8-1C  missiles. 
Oonctirrently.  flight  testing  of  an  Improved 
SS-11  missile  continues.  Thus,  at  present 
construction  rates,  the  Soviets  wlU  achieve 
parity  In  Mlnuteman-type  launchers  within 
the  next  two  years  or  so  and  could  move  Into 
a  substantial  lead  In  this  category  by  the 
mld-l970's  If  they  continue  to  deploy  these 
missiles.  Tbe  previously  scheduled  U.S.  pro- 
gram to  MIRV  a  substantial  part  of  Mln- 
uteman continues  In  progress. 

/n  f  965,  there  were  no  operational  launch- 
ers for  the  large  Soviet  S8-8  missile  which. 
In  Its  single  warhead  version,  can  carry  up 
to  25  megatons. 

Today,  I  can  report  to  you  that  there  are 
some  220  SS-9's  operational  with  at  least 
60  more  under  construction.  Testing  of  an 
SS-9  multiple  reentry  vehicle — tbe  triplet 
version — continues.  The  U.S.  haa  no  counter- 
part to  this  program  Involving  large  missiles. 
So,  In  this  area,  the  Soviets  have  and  will 
maintain  a  monopoly. 

tn  1965,  neither  a  depressed  trajectory 
ICBM  nor  a  Fractional  Orbital  Bombard- 
ment System  existed  In  either  the  Soviet  or 
US.  Inventory. 

Today,  the  Soviets  have  tested  both  oon- 
figuratlons  and  could  have  an  operational 
version  already  deployed.  Tbe  United  States 
has  developed  nothing  comparable  to  these 
systems. 

In  1965,  the  Soviet  Union  had  about  35 
launchers  for  Submarine  Launched  Ballistic 
Missiles  (SLBBls)  on  nuclear  submarines,  and 
about  80  more  on  dlesel  submarines.  Most 
were  designed  for  surface  launch  only.  Tbe 
U.S.  had  464  SLBM  launchers  operational  on 
29  submarines  In  1965  and  Congress  bad  au- 
thorized the  last  of  the  41  nuclear-powered 
submarines  In  our  Polaris  Force  In  the  pre- 
vloiu  fiscal  year. 

Today,  the  Soviets  bave  over  200  opera- 
tional launchers  on  nuclear  submarines  for 
submerged  launch  SLBMs  and  about  70  op- 
erational launchers  on  dlesel  submarines.  In 
tbe  next  two  years,  the  Soviets  are  expected 
to  bave  some  400-500  operational  launchers 
on  Polaris-type  submarines,  and  at  present 
construction  rates— 6-8  submarines  a  year — 
could  match  or  exceed  the  number  In  tbe 
U.S.  force  by  1974-75.  United  States  Polaris 
submarines  still  number  41  and  no  Increase 
Is  projected  In  current  plans.  Conversion  of 
31  of  our  Polaris  submarines  to  tbe  MIRVed 
Poseidon  missile  is  planned,  and  eight  con- 
versions bave  already  been  authorized  by 
Congress. 

In  1965,  there  was  no  development  under- 
way of  a  so-called  Undersea  Long-Range 
Missile  System  (ULMS)  in  the  United  States 
and  there  appeared  to  be  none  In  tbe  Soviet 
Union. 

Today,  the  United  States  Is  spending  rela- 
tively small  sums  In  the  research  and  de- 
velopment area  on  preliminary  Investigations 
of  such  a  system.  I  can  also  report  to  you 
today  that  the  Soviet  Union,  on  the  other 
hand,  already  Is  testing  a  new,  long-range 
missile  for  possible  Naval  use. 

In  1965,  the  Soviet  heavy  bomber  force 
consisted  of  slightly  over  200  aircraft,  about 
SO  of  which  were  configured  as  tankers.  The 
U.S.  heavy  bomber  force  strength  was  about 
780  in  1965. 

Today,  the  Soviet  heavy  bomber  force  U 
slightly  under  200,  with  about  50  still  con- 
figured as  tankers.  U.S.  heavy  bomber 
strength  has  decUned  to  about  650  today. 

In  1965,  we  estimated  that  the  Soviet 
Union  had  a  complex  of  ABM  launchers  be- 
ing constructed  around  Moscow  as  well  as  a 
number  of  radars  under  construction  which 
could  provide  early  warning  acquisition  and 
tracking  functions  for  ABM  use. 

Today,  we  believe  that  64  Moecow  ABM 
launchers  are  operational  together  with  so- 
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pblstlcated  early  warning  radars  and  track- 
ing capabiUUes.  ABM  testing  for  new  and/ 
or  Improved  systems  continues.  Today,  the 
first  two  Safeguard  sites  have  been  author- 
ized, but  will  not  be  operational  before  1974 — 
76.  This  modified  deployment  schedule  la 
considerably  behind  the  schedule  Congress 
has  approved  In  1967  for  tbe  planned  Sentinel 
area  defense,  which  called  for  Initial  capa- 
bility In  1972.  and  nation-wide  coverage  In 
1975. 

Thus,  In  the  space  of  five  years — from  1965 
to  1970 — the  Soviet  Union  baa  more  than 
tripled  Its  Inventory  of  strategic  offensive 
nuclear  weapon  launchers  from  about  600 
to  about  1700 — which  Includes  some  200 
heavy  bombers  In  both  totals — and  continues 
the  momentum  of  a  vigorous  construction 
program.  In  that  same  period,  tbe  Soviet 
Union  has  virtually  quadrupled  tbe  total 
megatonnage  In  its  strategic  offensive  force. 
The  United  States,  on  the  other  band.  In 
the  same  time  period,  made  no  Increase  In 
Its  established  level  of  1710  strategic  nuclear 
missile  launchers  and  reduced  its  heavy 
bomber  strength  of  780  by  over  200.  In  that 
same  period  the  United  States  also  reduced 
Its  megatonnage  by  more  than  40%. 

To  repeat;  The  United  States  has  taken 
no  action  to  Increase  the  total  of  approved 
strategic  offensive  delivery  vehicles  In  the 
past  five  years  In  response  to  tbe  rapid  growth 
In  Soviet  strategic  delivery  vehicles.  We 
have,  of  course,  maintained  certain  options 
and  other  steps  have  been  taken  to  preserve 
our  deterrent  in  the  face  of  this  Increase. 

Two  programs  that  have  been  tbe  subject 
of  Intense  public  discussion  are,  of  course, 
our  MIRV  and  Safeguard  systems. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  MIRV  Is  needed  to 
preserve  our  deterrent.  Many  people  do  not 
fully  understand  why  It  Is  necessary  for  us 
to  continue  the  previously  planned.  Con- 
gressionally-approved and  funded  deploy- 
ment of  MIRV  systems.  Tbe  point  Is  made 
that  the  current  number  of  strategic  nuclear 
weapons  on  alert  In  our  foroe  is  sufficient  for 
Immediate  retaliatory  use  In  a  crisis.  Because 
MIRVlng  would  more  than  double  the  num- 
ber of  deliverable  weapons,  the  conclusion 
Is  drawn  that  this  Is  unnecessary. 

This  conclusion  could  be  valid.  If  we  as- 
sumed that  the  Polaris,  Mlnuteman,  and 
Bomber  forces  all  would  survive  a  surprise 
attack  and  that  tbe  Soviet  Union  would  not 
deploy  an  extensive  ABM  system.  However, 
as  was  pointed  out  In  my  Defense  Report  In 
February,  tbe  rapidly-growing  Soviet  stra- 
tegic offensive  forces  could  seriously  threaten 
both  tbe  U.S.  Mlnuteman  and  strategic 
bomber  forces  by  the  mld-1970's. 

Assuming  we  do  not  take  additional  actions 
to  offset  the  expanding  threat — and  this  ap- 
parently Is  what  some  (>eople  urge — I  must, 
as  Secretary  of  Defense,  face  the  disquieting 
possibility  that  In  the  mld-to-late  1970's  we 
would  no  longer  be  able  to  rely  on  either  tbe 
Bomber  or  Mlnuteman  force  to  survive  a  sur- 
prise attack.  In  such  a  situation,  we  would 
be  left  with  only  the  Polaris/ Poseidon  deter- 
rent force  In  our  strategic  arsenal  for  high 
confidence  retaliatory  pvurposes.  This  would 
pose  Intolerable  risks  for  American  security. 

Thus,  the  critical  choice  in  the  face  of  that 
situation  Is  this :  ! 

1.  Do  we  rely  on  tbe  fraction  of  tbe  656 
current  weapons  that  will  be  at  sea  on  our 
Polaris  force  if  we  do  not  convert  to  Poseidon 
and  do  not  defend  our  land-based  strategic 
forces? 

2.  Or,  do  we  continue  tbe  previously  es- 
tablished program  to  convert  31  Polaris  sub- 
marines to  the  long-approved  Poseidon  MIRV 
program — which  would  provide  approxi- 
mately tbe  same  number  of  sea-based  re- 
taliatory weapons  on  alert  that  we  currently 
bave  today  In  the  sea-based  and  land-based 
retaliatory  forces  combined,  but  with  much 
reduced  megatonnage? 

Pending  a  successful  outcome  In  the  Stra- 
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teglc  Arms  Limitation  Talks,  therefore,  pru- 
dence dictates  that  we  must  continue  our 
approved  program  to  MIRV  current  forces. 

Moreover,  as  tbe  experience  of  the  past 
five  years  demonstrates,  It  would  be  danger- 
ous and  Imprudent  to  place  unquestioned 
reliance  on  tbe  Invulnerability  of  any  single 
strategic  system  for  more  than  five  to  seven 
years  Into  the  futtuv. 

This  Is  why  we  must  also,  at  tbe  very 
least,  preserve  an  option  to  defend  a  portion 
of  our  land-based  retaliatory  forces.  That  Is 
a  major  part  of  what  the  proposed  minimal 
addition  to  tbe  Safegtiard  Defensive  pro- 
gram Lb  designed  to  do.  I  will  come  back  to 
that. 

Because  we  want  to  give  the  Strategic  Arms 
Limitation  Talks  every  chance  of  succeeding, 
we  are  deliberately  accepting  certain  risks  by 
postponing  bard  choices  related  to  strategic 
offensive  weapons.  These  risks  are  acceptable 
only  in  the  context  of  proceeding  with  the 
MIRV  deployments  that  bave  been  pro- 
grammed and  approved  for  several  years  and 
tbe  Safeguard  Increment  we  are  recommend- 
ing this  year. 

A  second  and  equally  Important  reason  for 
MIRV  Is  that  It  helps  preserve  our  deterrent 
by  Increasing  confidence  in  our  ability  to 
penetrate  Soviet  strategic  defensive  forces 
which,  by  tbe  mld-to-late  1970's.  also  could 
be  quite  formidable.  In  addition  to  the  exten- 
sive air  defense  capabilities  they  already  pos- 
sess, the  Soviets  are  pursuing  a  vigorous  antl- 
balUstlc  missile  research  and  development 
program  designed  to  Improve  the  present 
operational  system  or  to  develop  substan- 
tially better  second- generation  ABM 
components. 

We  now  bave  evidence  that  tbe  Soviet 
Union  Is  testing  an  improved  long-range  ABM 
missile.  They  are  also  expanding  tbelr  radar 
surveillance  coverage.  We  cannot  rule  out 
the  possibility  that  they  bave  or  will  give 
tbe  extensively  deployed  SA-6  stirface-to-alr 
missile  system  an  ABM  role.  We  believe  such 
a  role  Is  technically  feasible  for  this  system. 

With  regard  to  Safeguard,  which  I  men- 
tioned previously,  let  me  say  this.  In  addition 
to  other  objectives,  the  reoriented  Safeguard 
program.  Initiated  last  year,  is  designed  to 
provide  protection  for  our  land-based  deter- 
rent forces,  the  Mlnuteman  and  Bombers.  As 
you  know,  tbe  President  directed  that  each 
phase  of  tbe  Safeguxurd  deployment  Is  to  be 
reviewed  each  year  to  ensure  that  we  are 
doing  as  much  as  necessary  but  not  more 
than  that  required  by  the  threat.  The  Incre- 
ments of  Safeguard  proposed  so  far  will  pro- 
vide protection  for  a  portion  of  our  land- 
based  deterrent,  and  permit  flexibility  with 
regard  to  our  futtire  course  of  action. 

Without  approval  by  Congress  of  the  Modi- 
fled  Phase  n  Safeguard  protection  proposed 
by  the  President,  we  would  be  forced  to  rec- 
ommend g^lng  forward  this  year  with  other 
strategic  nuclear  offensive  force  programs. 

All  of  my  comments  so  far  have,  of  course, 
been  focused  on  the  more  Immediate  and 
troublesome  threat  posed  by  the  Soviet  stra- 
tegic foroe  buildup.  The  nuclear  weapons 
program  of  Communist  China  also  concerns 
us  and  directly  relates  to  tbe  need  for  pre- 
serving timely  Safeguard  options  as  we  move 
toward  the  mid- 1970's.  Time  does  not  permit 
a  discussion  of  this  Issue  and  tbe  Interrela- 
tionship of  maintaining  adequate  strategic 
offensive  and  defensive  forces  to  meet  both 
the  Soviet  and  Communist  Chinese  threats. 

Where  does  all  this  leave  us,  and  what  Is 
President  Nixon  attempting  to  do  with  tbe 
decisions  he  has  Incorporated  In  his  nscal 
Year  1971  transitional  defense  budget? 

Clearly,  this  Administration  has  not  ac- 
celerated the  previously  planned  deployment 
of  offensive  systems  during  otir  16  months 
in  office.  On  the  contrary,  we  have  slowed 
It  down.  The  only  major  change  we  bave 
made  has  been  modification  of  the  previously 
approved    Sentinel    ABM    deployment;    and 


that  change  was  a  slowdown,  not  a  speed- 
up. We  slowed  tbe  original  deployment  plan 
Congress  approved,  keyed  It  to  tbe  emerglnc 
threat  on  an  annual  review  basis,  and  re- 
oriented It  to  provide  more  timely  protec- 
tion neede<^  for  our  land-based  deterrent 
forces. 

If  tbe  programmed  forces  established  by 
the  last  Administration  some  years  ago  and 
approved  by  Congress  were  deemed  appro- 
priate and  necessary  for  tbe  security  of  the 
United  States  In  tbe  1970's  against  the  then 
projected  threat,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand 
how  critics  can  claim  that  tbe  Nixon  Admin- 
istration has  escalated  tbe  arms  race.  The 
record  clearly  shows  that  we  have  not  done 
so.  We  have  chosen  Instead  to  defer  major 
new  weapons  decisions  as  long  as  poaslble 
pending  developments  In  the  Strategic  Anna 
Limitation  Talks.  In  continuing  tbe  MIRV 
and  ABM  programs,  we  are  simply  going 
ahead  with  programs  on  which  our  deterrent 
policy  was  formulated  by  previous  Adminis- 
trations, even  before  tbe  cturent  momentum 
of  Soviet  strategic  programs  became  clear. 

With  regard  to  the  Important  talks  which 
have  just  resumed  In  Vienna,  the  President 
has  stated  that  every  U.S.  system  is  negotia- 
ble. To  those  who  argue  that  tbe  U.S.  should 
take  specific,  and  perhapw  unilateral,  action 
at  the  start  of  these  negotiations,  I  would 
reply  that  the  place  to  resolve  these  issues  la 
at  tbe  conference  table  with  the  Soviets.  Let 
us  try  to  find  out  at  tbe  conference  table  tbe 
meaning  of  the  Soviet  Union's  Increased 
weapons  deployments  and  let  us  conduct 
these  Important  negotiations  with  full 
recognition  of  these  continuing  Soviet 
deployments. 

My  appraisal  today  has  covered  some  of 
tbe  available  evidence  of  the  Soviet  military 
buildup.  I  am  not  unmindful,  however,  of 
possible  other  directions  of  Soviet  policy  that 
oould  be  relevant  to  our  security.  There 
bave  been  reports  that  Soviet  economic 
problems  may  place  pressure  upon  tbelr 
leadership  to  devote  majcv  attention  to  In- 
ternal matters,  thus  reducing  the  recent 
emphasis  on  a  continued  military  buildup. 

As  Secretary  of  Defense,  I  will  continue  to 
hope  that  the  shift  In  national  priorities  we 
bave  Instituted  in  America  will  be  dv^ll- 
cated  m  the  Soviet  Union.  But  until  evidence 
of  that  shift  Is  discernible  In  weapons  de- 
ployment activities,  I  bave  no  alternative  but 
to  base  my  actions  and  recommendations  on 
tbe  evidence  available,  much  of  which  I  bave 
shared  with  you  editors  today  and,  tbrotigh 
you,  with  the  American  people. 


THE  LATE  BILL  HENRY 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record  and  to 
Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  "hSx.  Speaker, 
only  a  few  months  ago,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  30th  anniversary  of  Mr.  Bill 
Henry's  column  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times, 
the  dlsilnguished  majority  leader,  the 
chairman  of  the  California  delegation 
(Mr.  Holiitkld)  and  our  late  beloved 
colleague  Mr.  Lipscomb.  Joined  me  in 
tributes  from  this  floor  to  a  veteran 
Washington  newsman  and  a  warm 
friend. 

Now.  we  are  saddened  to  lesun  of  Bill's 
death,  just  a  few  days  before  he  was  to 
have  received  from  President  Nixon  the 
highest  civilian  honor  of  our  coimtry,  the 
Medal  of  Freedom.  In  expressing  the 
condolaices  of  all  of  us  to  his  wonderful 
wife,  Corirme.  and  to  their  daughters 
and  grandchildren,  may  I  share  with 
Bill's  many  friends  in  the  House  the 
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tribute  paid  him  last  we^  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 
(From  th«  Los  Anfelea  TUne*.  April  14, 1970] 

TBT  of  a  MOTB  FBOM   PlMITIlWT  NiZOM  TO 

liBS.  Bn.i.  HxNmT 

Pat  and  I  wer«  deeply  saddened  to  learn 
of  Bill's  death  and  we  Join  In  sending  our 
lieartfelt  sympathy  to  you.  BUI  was  a  man 
deeply  dedicated  to  bis  profession  and  he 
•et  high  goals  for  himself.  His  Intense  loyalty 
to  our  nation,  his  passion  for  freedom  and 
Justice  were  the  only  challenges  he  needed 
In  life.  Bill  loved  people.  He  believed  In  them 
and  he  worked  for  them. 

He  wrote  a  fine  chapter  In  the  world  of 
newspaper  reporting.  And  all  of  us  who  had 
the  privilege  to  luiow  him  personally  will 
miss  our  warm  and  generous  friend  who 
•parUed  with  zest  for  life. 

We  know  bow  proud  BIH  was  of  you. 
And  we  pray  that  the  memory  of  your  happy 
years  together  and  of  his  great  achievements 
In  life  will  bring  you  comfort  In  this  very 
difficult  time. 


THE  UNHERALDED  WHO  SUPPORT 
THE  PUBLIC  TRUST 

(Mr.  WAT.T.  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Ricord  and  to  include  per- 
tinent material.) 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  UJ3.  Oov- 
emment  maintains  a  civilian  staff  of 
over  2.7  million  personnel.  In  so  large  and 
complex  an  organization,  it  often  hap- 
pens tliat  the  key  element,  the  Individual 
employee  who  has  devoted  many  years  of 
service  to  his  Job,  may  have  his  efforts 
go  largely  unnoticed.  I  am  very  pleased^ 
therefore,  when  employees  who  have 
continuously  demonstrated  a  high  de- 
gree of  proficiency  are  properly  honored 
for  their  abilities. 

Such  a  case  recently  occurred  In  St. 
Louis,  where  Mrs.  Pearline  Golllday  of 
the  National  Personnel  Records  Center 
was  presented  with  the  Federal  Em- 
ployee of  the  Year  award  in  the  Admin- 
istrative Services  category.  Currently  an 
employee  of  GSA,  Mrs.  Golllday  has 
been  a  dedicated  public  servant  for  27 
years.  During  her  tenure  with  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  she  has  received  sev- 
eral awards  for  her  administrative 
abilities,  including  the  outstanding  per- 
formance rating  and  several  Sustained 
Superior  Performance  awards.  Mrs.  Gol- 
llday was  selected  out  of  the  38.000  Fed- 
eral employees  in  the  area  by  a  group 
of  both  Federal  executives  smd  distin- 
guished members  of  the  non-Federal 
community. 

The  award  was  presented  by  General 
Services  Administrator  Robert  L.  Kun- 
zlg,  who  was  the  featiired  speaker  at  the 
event.  In  his  remarks,  Mr.  Kunzig  aptly 
recognized  the  high  value  of  the  career 
dvll  servant,  indicating  that  it  was  the 
Federal  Career  Service  which  has  pro- 
vided the  continuity  of  administration  at 
the  National  level  that  is  the  envy  of 
many  countries.  Kunzig  noted  the  Na- 
tion's pride  in  career  service  personnel, 
and  challenged  them  to  progressive 
thinking  during  the  next  decade.  He 
cited  President  Nixon's  recent  message 
to  Congress,  which  pointed  out  the  need 
for  a  reduction,  termination,  or  restruc- 
turing of  those  programs  which  are  ob- 
solete, of  low  priority,  or  in  need  of  basic 
reform,  and  called  on  each  Federal  em- 


ployee to  actively  pursue  the  President's 
goaJs.  He  said  that  understanding,  flexi- 
bility, and  responsiveness  were  essential 
leadership  traits  in  the  career  Federal 
employee,  and  congratulated  Mrs.  Golll- 
day, as  well  as  Miss  Joyce  Allen,  and  Mr. 
John  Johnson,  who  were  also  honored  at 
the  ceremony,  for  demonstrating  those 
qualities. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  have  in- 
serted into  the  Record  an  article  from 
the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  of  March  14, 
1970,  regarding  the  event: 
THasB  HoNoaiB  AS  Top  Fiskbai.  EMrLorxn 
H^ 

Three  employees  of  federal  agencies  were 
honored  last  night  with  awards  naming  each 
as  a  Greater  St  Louis  Federal  Employee  of 
the  Year.  They  were  selected  from  among  37 
candidates  competing  in  categories  of  ad- 
ministrative services,  managerial  and  tech- 
nical, and  professional  and  scientific. 

Honored  were  Mrs.  Pearline  OolUday,  Na- 
tional Personnel  Records  Center:  Iidlss  Joyce 
Allen,  Army  Aviation  Systems  Command,  and 
John  I.  Johnson,  Air  Force  Aeronautical 
Chart  and  Information  Center.  The  awards 
were  presented  at  a  banquet  at  Stoufler's 
Riverfront  Inn.  Winners  were  selected  for  ex- 
ceptional performance  and  devotion  to  fed- 
eral service,  participation  In  community  ac- 
tivities, and  self-education  Improving  the 
value  of  the  indllvdual  to  his  agency. 

Robert  L.  Kunzig,  administrator  of  the 
General  Services  Administration,  was  guest 
spetiker.  More  than  1000  federal  employees 
attended  the  event. 


LAOS  AND  CAMBODIA  LOOM  AS 
NEWEST  BATTLEGROUNDS 

(Mr.  BOLAND  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  m  the  Record.) 

Mr.  BOLAND.  £ffr.  Speaker,  Laos  and 
Cambodia  loom  before  us  as  the  newest 
battlegrounds  in  Southeast  Asia.  The 
startling  testimony  made  public  yester- 
day by  Senator  Stuart  Stmington's  Sub- 
committee on  Foreign  Relations  reveals 
this  country's  role  In  what  Is  i^^tly 
termed  a  "secret  war."  The  transcript 
of  testimony — as  chilling  and  chasten- 
ing a  document  as  we  are  likely  to  read 
in  a  long  time — shows  that  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  Americans  have  been  taking 
part  In  the  Laotian  war  over  the  past 
several  years.  The  grim  toll:  nearly  200 
dead,  hundreds  more  wounded,  and  bil- 
lions of  dollars  wasted  in  a  war  that  vir- 
tually any  military  strategist  would  con- 
sider futile.  The  role  of  the  U.S.  Ambas- 
sador to  Laos  is  roughly  akin  to  that  of 
commander  in  chief  of  all  military  oper- 
ations. He  coordinates  air,  groimd,  and 
intelligence  missions  with  the  kind  of 
feudal  sovereignity  that  even  the  Lao- 
tian Government  itself  might  envy.  The 
United  States  is  paying  half  the  cost- 
quite  literally,  half  the  cost— of  running 
that  government.  Indeed,  the  United 
States  is  even  paying  two-thirds  the  cost 
of  operating  Laotian  embassies  abroad. 

Is  this  the  "limited  involvement"  Pres- 
ident Nixon  cited  in  his  guarded  press 
release  a  few  weeks  ago? 

The  answer  is  obvious — Indeed,  con- 
spicuous. The  Nixon  administration — 
and  the  Johnson  administration  before 
it — ^have  concealed  the  extent  of  Ameri- 
can military  activities  In  the  countries 
bordering  Vietnam.  Stonily  aloof  to  the 


American  pec^le  and  Its  r^resentatives 
in  the  Congress,  two  administrations  have 
been  pursuing  a  war  without  our  consent. 

The  military  situation  in  Cambodia 
threatens  to  become  as  forbidding  as  the 
one  in  neighboring  Laos.  Cambodia's  new 
regime,  energetically  pressing  the  war 
against  Communist  Insurgents,  has  ap- 
pealed to  the  world  for  military  aid.  And 
the  United  States,  it  Is  said,  is  seriously 
contemplating  shipments  of  arms.  It  is  a 
familiar  situation  to  anyone  even  cur- 
sorily aware  of  Southeast  Asia's  recent 
history.  First,  arms.  Then,  "advisers"  to 
train  Asian  troops  in  the  use  of  such 
arms.  Then — perhaps  inevitably — Amer- 
ican troops  to  guide  the  war  effort. 

The  lessons  of  this  coimtry's  harrowing 
decade  in  Vietnam  has  schooled  few  ad- 
ministration oCQcials  in  the  futility  of 
Asian  civil  wars.  After  40.000  American 
deaths,  after  10  years  of  devastating  war, 
we  appear  no  closer  to  a  meaningful 
peace  settlement  than  we  were  in  the 
early  1960's.  Now  the  war  is  spreading 
into  Laos  and  Cambodia,  threatening  to 
engulf  t,he  entire  area  conventionally  re- 
ferred to  as  Indochina.  Are  we  prepared 
for  such  a  war?  Are  we  prepared  to  con- 
tinue sacrificing  American  lives  and 
wasting  American  dollars  in  a  kind  of 
Messianic  campaign  to  thwart  anything 
even  tenuously  comparable  to  commu- 
nism in  Southeast  Asia?  I  think  not. 

Several  weeks  ago  I  introduced  a  reso- 
lution calling  on  the  administration  to 
reveal  the  extent  of  military  operations 
in  Laos  and  demanding  that  such  opera- 
tions not  be  increased  without  the  con- 
sent of  Congress. 

Today  I  am  introducing  a  new  resolu- 
tion. 

It  maintains  that  this  country's  mili- 
tary activities  In  the  coimtrles  bordering 
Vietnam  should  be  limited  to  only  those 
missions  necessary  to  shield  American 
troops  In  South  Vietnam  against  enemy 
infiltration,  and  that  troop  withdrawals 
from  Vietnam  should  be  accelerated  so 
that  no  American  combat  forces  remain 
there  1  year  from  today. 

We  have  spilled  enough  of  our  blood 
and  dissipated  enough  of  our  resources 
in  Southeast  Asia. 

The  time  to  stop  is  now. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  request  (at  the  request 
of  Bffr.  Alurt)  leave  of  absence  was 
granted  to: 

Mr.  Patten,  for  today  and  tomorrow, 
on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Patman,  for  today,  on  account  of 
official  business. 

Mr.  Lennon,  for  today  and  rest  of  week, 
on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  EiLBERG,  for  Monday  and  Tuesday 
of  this  week,  on  acooimt  of  religious 
reason. 

Mr.  Pepper,  for  today,  on  account  of 
official  business. 

Mr.  Gbttts  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Boggs),  for  today,  on  account  of  official 
business. 

Mr.  OaimN  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Boccs) ,  for  today,  on  account  of  illness 
in  family. 

Mr.   Hacan    (at  the   request  of  Mr. 
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Gray)  ,  for  today,  on  account  of  official 
business. 

Mr.  Fallon  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Oarkatz),  for  today,  on  account  of  of- 
ficial business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Dellenback)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material : ) 

Mr.  Halpern,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Contx.  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  HOGAN,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  McCloskey,  for  60  minutes, 
April  21. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Daniel  of  Virginia)  to  re- 
vise and  extend  their  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  material: ) 

Mr.  Farbstein,  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  10  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Bfr.  Jones  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Wyati  prior  to  the  vote  on  HJR. 
780  and  to  Include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Devine  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Kyl) 
to  extend  his  remarks  on  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  1069  and  S.  1968. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Dellenback)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  material : ) 

Mr.  Qmx  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  FiNDLEY  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin  in  three 
instances. 

Mr.  DzRwmsRi  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Ashbrook  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  McClory.  | 

Mr.  Conte.  I 

Mr.  Dttncan. 

Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Jonas. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  lUlnols  in  two 
Instances. 

Mr.  Burton  of  Utah  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  GuBSER. 

Mr.  SCHERLX. 

Mr.  Myers. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Geon^a. 

Mr.  Berry. 

Mr.  Hastincs. 

Mrs.  May. 

Mr.  Watson. 

Mr.  Reio  of  New  York  in  three 
instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Daniel  of  Virginia)  and  to 
include  extraneous  material: ) 

Mr.  EviNs  of  Tennessee  in  three  in- 
tances. 

Mr.  Albeit.  . 

Mr.  CuLVBE.  I 

Mr.  Hxtnoar.  ' 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Marsh  in  two  Instances. 
Mr.  Carey  in  two  instances. 


Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  in  two 
Instances. 
Mr.  Dingell  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Howard  in  two  Instances. 
Mr.  Jacobs  in  two  Instances. 
Mr.  Rarick  In  three  Instances. 
Mr.  CoHELAN  in  six  instances. 
Mr.  Gonzalez. 
Mr.  Garmatz. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California. 
Mr.  MncvA  in  six  Instances. 
Mr.  Symington. 

Mr.  Stokes  in  three  Instances. 
Mr.  CoLMXR  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Fountain  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida  in  five  Instances. 
Mr.  Rexs. 

Mr.  Gallagher  in  two  Instances. 
Mr.  RoDiNO  in  two  insttmces. 
Mrs.  SxTLLiVAN  in  three  Instances. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  nile,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  3686. — An  act  to  Increase  the  avail- 
ability of  mortgage  credit  for  the  flnnnrtng 
of  urgently  needed  housing,  and  for  the 
other  purpKJBes;  to  the  C!ommlttee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Cxirrency. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  DANIEL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  3  o'clock  and  43  minutes  pjn.) , 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Tuesday,  April  21,  1970,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1039.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  the 
fifth  annual  report  of  the  Advisory  CoimcU 
on  State  Departments  of  Education,  pursuant 
to  title  V  of  PubUc  Law  8»-10;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

1940.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Water 
Besoiuves  Council,  transmitting  a  report  and 
comprehensive  plan  for  the  Pascagoula 
River  Basin,  Ala.  and  Miss.,  pursuant  to  the 
Water  Resources  Planning  Act  (Public  Law 
89-80);  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

1941.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Water 
Resources  Council,  transmitting  a  report 
and  comprehensive  plan  for  the  Sabine  River 
Basin,  La.  and  Tex.,  pursuant  to  the  Water 
Resources  Planning  Act  (PubUc  Law  89-90) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Tn^^iinr 
Affairs. 

1943.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Water 
Resources  Council,  transmitting  a  report  and 
comprehensive  plan  for  the  White  River 
Basin,  Ark.  and  Mo.,  pursuant  to  the  Water 
Resources  Planning  Act  (PubUc  Law  89-80) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

1943.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  VS. 
Department  of  Justice  transmitting  reports 
concerning  visa  petitions  approved  according 
certain  beneficiaries  third  and  sixth  pref- 
erence classification,  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  204(d)  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act,  as  amended;  to  the 
Conmilttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1944.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,   transmitting  the  third  report  on 


the  national  requirements  and  cost  ot 
ter  pollution  control,  pursuant  to  section 
18(a)  of  the  Federal  Water  PoUutlon  Con- 
tnH.  Act,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMTITEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BIIiE£  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  vtapex 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  STAGGERS:  Committee  of  conference. 
Conference  report  on  HJl.  10105  (Rept.  No. 
91-1008).  Ordered  to  l>e  printed. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts:  Committee 
on  Rules.  House  resoluUon  938.  Resolution 
for  conslderalton  of  HJl.  4599,  a  bUl  to  extend 
for  2  years  the  period  tat  which  payments  In 
lieu  of  taxes  may  be  made  with  respect  to 
certain  real  property  transferred  by  the  Re- 
construction Finance  Corporation  and  Its 
subsidiaries  to  other  Government  depart- 
ments (Rept.  No.  91-1009).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 

Mr.  MATSUNAOA:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  939.  Resolution  for  con- 
sideration of  HJi.  14685,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
International  Travel  Act  of  1961,  as  amended. 
In  order  to  Improve  the  balance  of  payments 
by  further  promoting  travel  to  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
91-1010).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  MATSUNAOA:  Ckxnmlttee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  940.  Resolution  for  con- 
sideration of  US..  14714,  a  bill  to  amend  au- 
thority of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  under 
the  act  of  July  19,  1940  (64  Stat.  773),  to 
encourage  through  the  National  Park  Service 
travel  In  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
pxirposes  (Rept.  No.  91-1011).  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee:  Committee 
on  Rules.  House  Resolution  941.  Rescdutln 
for  consideration  of  HJl.  15073,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  to 
require  Insured  banks  to  twHnt^ln  certain 
records,  to  require  that  certam  transactions 
In  U.S.  currency  be  reported  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury,  and  for  other  purposes 
(R^t.  No.  91-1013).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 


PUBLIC   BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  xxii,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By   Mr.  BROYHn.T,  of  Virginia   (for 
himself,  ISi.  HoGAM,  and  Mr.  Mabbh)  : 
HJl.  17096.  A  bill  to  provide  certain  medi- 
cal   and    surgical    services    to    officers    axid 
members   of   the   Fire    Department   o^-~tlM 
District  of  Columbia  and  of  police  forces  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  retired  under  the 
Policemen   and   Firemen's   Retirement   and 
Disability  Act  for  total  dlsablllUes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  DELLENBACK: 
HJl.  17097.  A  bill  to  extend  benefits  under 
section  8191  of  title  6,  United  States  code, 
to  law  enforcement  officers  and  firemen  not 
employed  by  the  United  States  who  are  killed 
or  totally  disabled  in  the  line  of  duty;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJt.  17008.  A  bill  to  provide  for  advance 
notice  to  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
and  certain  State  agencies  before  the  begin- 
ning of  any  Federal  program  Involving  the 
use  of  pesticides  or  other  chemicals  designed 
for  mass  biological  controls,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Flshelres. 

By  Mr.  FALLON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
BuoiOK,  Mr.  Klucztnsxi,  Mr.  Mc- 
Caktht,  Mr.  HowAKD,  Mr.  wa»^»» 
Mr.  Don  H.  Ci.auskk,  Mr.  McEwxk, 
Mr.  IjAtta,  and  Mr.  Satlor)  : 
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H-R.  now.  A  blU  to  provide  for  conrtruc- 
tlon  of  contained  dredged  spoil  disposal  fa- 
ellltlM  for  the  Ore*t  Lakes  and  connecting 
channels,  and  for  other  purposee;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  FLOOD: 
HJl.  17100.  A  blU  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  In  textUe  articles  and  article*  of  leather 
footwear,  and  for  other  purpoees;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PTJLTON  of  Pennsylvania: 
HJl.  17101.  A  bill,  to  extend  the  Voting 
lOghU  Act  of  19«6  with  respect  to  the  dis- 
criminatory use  of  tests,  and  for  other  pur- 
poees:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  OtJDE: 
HJl.  17103.   A  bin   to  amend   the   act   of 
June  27,  I960  (74  Stat.  230).  reUtlng  to  the 
preservation  of  historical  and  archeologlcal 
data:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular ASalrs. 

By  Mr.  HALPERN:  

HJl.  17103.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961:  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

HJl.  17104.  A  blU  to  esUbllsh  a  minimum 
reward  for  information  leading  to  the  ap- 
prehension and  conviction  of  violators  of  the 
Inderal  narcotic  laws,  and  for  other  pur- 
poMs;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  JiJr.  KTL: 
HJl.  17106.  A  blU  to  authorlM  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  to  provide  further  flood  control 
at  Ottumwa,  Iowa:  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works. 

By  Mr.  MORTON: 
HJl.  17106.  A  bin  to  amend  section  837  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  to  strengthen 
the  laws  concerning  Illegal  use.  transporta- 
tion, or  poseaalon  of  exploalvee  and  the  pen- 
alties with  respect  thereto,  and  for  other  pur- 
poees; to  the  Cocnmlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJl.  17107.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Coordination  Act.  as  amended:  to 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr   OTTINOER  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Hecrlkb  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Rexs. 
Mrs.  Chisholm.  Mr.  Clkyxlanc.  Mr. 
Pucs  of  minoU.  Mr.  Daooaxio,  Mr. 
MixvA.  Mr.  Button.  Ux    Koch.  Mr. 
RoK,  Mr.  CoKTKXs.  Mr.  Hakximoton, 
Mr.  Halpkxn,  Mr.  Hats.  Mr.  Hath- 
AWAT,  Mr.  arANTON.  and  Mr.  Moaax) : 
H.R.  17108.  A   bin    to   authorize   the   VS. 
Commissioner  of  Education  to  make  grants 
to  or  contracte  with  public  educational  and 
■oclal  service  agencies  for  the  conduot  of  spe- 
cial educational  programs  and  activities  con- 
cerning the  use  of  drugs;  to  the  C<»nmlttee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  REID  of  New  York : 
HJl.  17109.  A    blU    to    amend    chapter    1 
(Federal- Aid  Highways)   of  tlUe  23,  United 
States  Code,  as  amended,  to  establish  local 
highway    planning    review    commissions    to 
consider  conservation  problems  In  connec- 
tion with  the  construction  of  federally  aided 
hlghwAya;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  ROBERTS: 
HJt.  17110.  A  bin   to  provide  for   orderly 
trade    In    textile    articles    and    articles    of 
leather  footwear,  and  for  other  purpoees;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Mean*. 
By  Mr.  ROOERS  of  Florida: 
H.R.  17111.  A   bill   to  amend   the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  Income  tax 
deductions  for  certain  payments  made  and 
expenses  incurred  In   providing  or  securing 
higher  education;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ROTH: 
HJl.  17112.   A  bUl  to  create  a  catalog  of 
Federal  assistance  programs,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

By  Mr.  RT AN: 
HJl.  17113.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act  to  provide  for  regional  air  quality  com- 
missions, to  provide  for  national  air  quality 


standards,  to  provide  for  standards  for  desig- 
nated indtostrlee.  to  authorize  individual  ac- 
tions, to  ban  leaded  gasoline,  to  authorize 
assistance  for  Stata  vehicle  Inspection  pro- 
grams, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  liir.  VANIK: 
H.R.  17114.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Increase  the  credit 
against  tax  tor  retirement  income;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON: 
H.R.  17115.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  SUeeta  Act  of  1968; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WTMAN: 
H.R.  17116.  A  bin  to  consent  to  the  New 
Hampshire-Maine  Intarstata  school  compact; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MOSS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Rxid 
of  New  York.  Ii4r.  Bsoomtisld,  Mr. 
MoNAOAM,  Mr.  HosTON.  Mr.  Macdon- 
ALo  of  Massachusetta,  Mr.  Udaix,  Mr. 
ZasLocKi.  Mr.  Mosss,  Mr.  Oin»,  and 
MUBTHT  Of  Illinois) : 
H.R.  17117.  A  bin  to  amend  section  402  of 
chapter  4  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961  to  provide  additional  authoriza- 
tion in  supporting  assistance  for  the  national 
land  reform  program  enacted  March  26,  1970, 
by  the  Oovemment  of  Vietnam;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  FALLON: 
H.J.  Res.  1179.  Joint  resolution  granting  the 
consent  of  Congress  to  amendments  to  the 
compact  creating  the  Potomac  Valley  Con- 
servancy District  and  establishing  the  Inter- 
state   Commission    on    the    Potomac    River 
Basin;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  OUDE: 
H.J.  Res.  1180.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  National  Volunteer 
Firemen's  Week  from  September  19.  1970.  to 
September  26,   1970;   to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HASTINGS: 
HJ.  Res.  1181.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rlghta  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MADDEN: 
H.J.  Res.  1182.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rlghta  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BOLAND: 
H.   Con.   Res.   577.   Concurrent  resolution 
to  express  the  sense  of  the  Congress  on  U.S. 
military   policy   In   Southeast   Asia;    to   the 
Commiittee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  DICKINSON : 
H.   Con.   Res.   578.  Concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  the  reprinting  of  a  "Compilation 
of  Works  of  Art  and  Other  Objecta  in  the 
United   States  Capitol."   as  a  House   docu- 
ment, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 

By   Mr.   DONOHUE    (for   himself,  Mr. 
CiAT,  Mr.  Btttton,   Mr.  Muspht  of 
New  York,  and  Mr.  UixitAN) : 
H.  Con.  Res.  579.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  In  op- 
position to  the  high  Interest  rate  poUcy;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By    Mr    PEPPER    (for    himself,    Mrs. 
OanrrrrHS.  Mr.  Nix.  Mr.  Waldik,  Mr. 
WioaiNs.  and  Mr.  DrwNXT) : 
H.  Con.  Res.  580.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing   certain    printing    for    the    Select 
Committee  on  Crime;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  BOLLINO: 
H.  Res.  930.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  the  blU  (HJl.  8298) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  CONTB  (for  blmaeU,  Mr. 
AoAifS,  Mr.  AooAsao,  Mr.  Bikoham, 
Mr.    Boland,    Mr.    Bkademas,    Mr. 


BaowN  of  CalifomU.  Mr.  Bttuu  of 
Massachusetta,     Mr.     BtrrroN,     Mr. 
Ci-»t,  Mr.  Cltvxlanb.  Mr.  Contkbs. 
Mr.  Daddauo,  Mr.  Fasckll,  Mr.  Wil- 
TitM  D.  Foao,  Mr.  FaASxa,  Mr.  Fxix- 
DKL,  Mr.  Gibbons,  Mr.  Oaovxx,  Mr. 
Haioltom,     Mr.     Hasbinoton,     Mr. 
Hatha  WAT,  Mr.  Hxutoski,  and  Mr. 
How  ABO) : 
H.    Res.    931.    Resolution    expressing    the 
sense  of  the  House  that  the  President  Imple- 
ment the  majority  report  of  the  Cabinet  Task 
Force  on  Oil  Import  Control;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  REUSS  (for  himself.  Mr.  Hon- 
oatb,    Mr.    Kabth,    Mr.    Koch,    tlr. 
Ktbos,  Blr.  LoNO  of  Maryland,  Mr. 
LowENSTKiN,    Mr.    Matsunaga,    Mr. 
Mzxos,  Mr.  Meskill,  Mr.  Mikva,  Mr. 
MooBHXAD.  Mr.  MOBSX.  Mr.  Obet,  Mr. 
O'Haba,  Mr.  O'Neiu.  of  Idassachu- 
setta,  Mr.  Ottinoeb,  Mr.  Peppeb,  Mr. 
Puce,    Mr.    Podeix,    Mr.    Rexs,    Mr. 
RosisoN,  Mr.  Rosemtrai.,  Mr.  Btan, 
and  Mr.  Rodino)  : 
H.    Res.    932.    Resolution    expressing    the 
sense  of  the  House  that  the  President  im- 
plement the  majority  report  of  the  Cabinet 
Task  Force  on  Oil  Import  Control;   to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By   Mr.    REUSS    (for   himself.   Mr.   St 
Oebkain.  Mr.  St.  Onoe.  Mr.  Scrextex, 
Mr.  Sbctth  of  New  York.  Mr.  Stokes, 
Mr.    Stbatton,    Mr.     Tiebnan.    Mr. 
Tttnwet.  Mr.  Viooarro,  Mr.  Whalen, 
Mr.  WoLiT.  Mr.  Wtdleb,  Mr.  Fabb- 
STEiN,  and  Mr.  Keith)  : 
H.    Res.    933.    Resolution    expressing    the 
sense  of  the  House  that  the  President  imple- 
ment the  majority  report  of  the  Cabinet  Task 
Force  on  Oil  Import  Control;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ROTH  (for  himself,  Mr.  Adaib, 
Mr.  MEsitnx.  Mr.  Zwach.  Mr.  Bo- 
LAND.   Mrs.  Dwteb.  Mr.  Cleveland. 
Mr.  Button.  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho, 
Mr.  McClosket,  Mr.  Pellt.  Mr.  Den- 
net,  Mr.  CowoEB.  Mr.  Dellenback, 
Mr.  RiEGLE,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Biesteb, 
Mr.    Btbne    of    Pennsylvania,    Mr. 
DoNOHUZ.  Mr.  Harxington,  Mr.  Leo- 
cett.  Mr.  Ottingeb.  and  Mr.  Wm- 
nall)  : 
H.  Res.  934.  Resolution  expressing  the  sup- 
port of  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
respect   to   the   Strategic    Arms    Limitation 
Talks,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ROTH  (for  himself,  Mr.  Adaix. 
Mr.     Fabbstein.     Mr.     Mobse.     Mr. 
Fbaseb.  Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr.  IxoTO. 
and  Mr.  Yatbon)  : 
H.  Res.  935.  Resolution  expressing  the  sup- 
port of  the  House  of  Representatives  with  re- 
spect to  the  Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    WYMAN     (for    himseU,    Mr. 
Scott.   Mr.   Wagconneb.   Mr.   Sikbs, 
Mr.  Duncan,  Mr.  Cot.t.teb,  Mr.  John- 
son of  Pennsylvania,  and  Mr.  Bubke 
of  Florida) : 
H.  Res.  936.  Resolution    cresting    a    select 
committee   to   conduct   an   Investigation   of 
certain  activities  of  wmiam  OrvlUe  Douglas, 
Associate  Justice  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court, 
to  determine  whether  impeachment  proceed- 
ings are  warranted;    to   the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  PELLY: 
H.R.  17118.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Irving 
D.  Smith:  t^  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PERKINS: 
HJl.  17119.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  St.  John's 
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college  at  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex.;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  PODELL: 
HJl.  17120.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Luh  ChU 
Man;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SCHERLE: 
HJl.  17121.  A  bin   tot  the  r»Uef  of  Jesse 
PurseU  and  Sam  Corblno;  to  the  Committee 

on  the  Judiciary.         

By  Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD : 
HJl.   17122.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Dr. 
CamUo  C.  Balacuit  and  his  wile.  Dr.  Norma 
Balacult;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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By  Mr.  HALEY: 
H.  Res.  937.  ResoluUon  expressing  congrat- 
ulations to  Ringllng  Brothers  and  Bamum 
and  Bailey  Circus  on  the  100th  anniversary 
of  the  Greatest  Show  on  Earth;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  petittona 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 
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461.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Henry 
Stoner,  York.  Pa.,  relative  to  the  use  of 
plain  English  in  legislation  affecting  the 
general  public;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  ,     ^  ^^ 

452.  Also,  peUtion  of  the  Council  of  the 
City  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  relative  to  wage 
Increases  for  postal  employees;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

463.  Petition  of  the  Board  of  County  Com- 
missioners, Union  County,  Fla.,  relative  to 
designating  Cape  Kennedy  as  the  opera- 
tional base  for  the  space  shuttle  system;  to 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 
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PASSOVEi^-THE  JEWISH  FESTIVAL 
OP  FREEDOM,  AND  ITS  MEANING 
FOR  JEWS  IN  THE  U.S.S.R. 

HON.  RICHARD  S.  SCHWEIKER 

or  pennstlvania 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  April  20.  1970 
Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  this 
evening  at  sundown  Jewish  communities 
throughout  the  world  will  begin  the 
yearly  observance  of  Passover,  the  8-day 
festival  commemorating  the  exodus  of 
the  Jewish  people  from  Egypt  in  ancient 
times. 

Passover  celebrates  a  people's  escape 
from  slavery  and  tyranny.  It  affirms  the 
right  of  man  to  live  in  freedom  and  hu- 
man dignity.  It  tells  an  ancient  story, 
but  as  long  as  tyranny  exists  anywhere 
_.  in  our  world,  the  Passover  story  will  have 
I  3. J  a  contemporary  message  for  aU  of  us. 
^  X  *       whether  we  are  Jews  or  not. 

The  Jewish  exodus  from  Egypt  thou- 
sands of  years  ago  to  escape  persecution 
was,  unfortunately,  only  the  first  of  a 
long  history  of  such  migrations  for  the 
Jewish  people.  Since  Moses  first  asked  the 
Egyptian  Pharaoh  to  "let  my  people  go." 
that  call  has  been  echoed  on  behalf  of 
the  Jewish  people  against  many  tyrants, 
in  many  places  and  in  many  ages.  And 
today  the  call,  "Let  my  people  go,"  must 
be  for  the  Jews  living  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
who  are  forbidden  by  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment to  emigrate  to  Israel  and  who  at  the 
same  time  cannot  fully  practice  their 
religion  or  enjoy  their  culture  in  the 
coimtry  where  they  dwell. 

This  evening  Jewish  families  will  begin 
Passover  in  their  homes  with  the  tradi- 
tional Seder  meal  and  service.  And  many 
of  these  families  will  add  to  the  Seder  a 
special  ritual  for  their  more  than  3  mil- 
lion brethren  in  the  Soviet  Union.  A  sep- 
arate matzo — unleavened  bread— will  be 
set  aside  at  the  Metza  of  Hope,  hope  that 
the  Jews  of  the  Soviet  Union  will  soon 
enjoy  not  only  fairer  treatment  as  Soviet 
citizens,  but  also  the  freedom  to  emigrate 
to  Israel  if  they  desire. 

Passover,  then,  is  an  approprate  time 
for  all  of  us  to  survey  the  current  status 
of  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union,  a  topic  in 
which  I  have  long  been  deeply  concerned 
as  both  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  as  a  Senator. 

Earlier  this  month  I  wrote  to  a  group 
of  students  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania who  were  arranging  for  a  Soviet 
Jewry  Week  at  the  University  from 
April  6  through  9.  In  the  letter  I  stated 


my  own  personal  views  of  the  plight  of 
Soviet  Jewry  and  what  responsibilities  we 
as  Americans  should  take  on  the  matter. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  my  letter 
to  Jay  Blum,  chairman  of  Soviet  Jewry 
Week  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
be  printed  in  the  Rbcord  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C.,  April  2.  1970. 
Mr.  Jat  Blttm, 

Chairman,  Soviet  Jewry  Week.  HiUel  Founda- 
tion. University  of  Pennsylvania.  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
Deab  Mb.  Bltjm:  I  strongly  commend  and 
support  you  and  your  fellow  studente  at  the 
University   of   Pennsylvania   who    have   ar- 
ranged for  Soviet  Jewry  Week  at  the  Uni- 
versity, April  6  through  9.  1970.  There  U  a 
serious  need  for  more  public  information  and 
discussion  of  this  grave  problem,  the  plight 
of  Jews  living  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Once  again,  as  throughout  Jewish  history, 
a  totalitarian  government  is  oppressing  the 
Jews  Uvlng  within  Ita  borders.  While  the 
Soviet  Jews  may  not  be  so  much  in  danger  of 
bodily  harm,  the  soul  o(f  this  community  of 
three  nUUlon  Jews — Ite  culture  and  its  reli- 
gion— is  rapidly  being  put  to  death. 

Many  of  these  Jews  would  like  to  emigrate 
to  Israel,  but  they  cannot. 

Many  of  them  would  like  to  practice  their 
religion  and  see  It  exist  without  governmen- 
tal restralnta,  but  they  cannot. 

Many  of  them  would  like  to  provide  Jew- 
ish schools  for  their  children,  and  enjoy 
Jewish  literature,  drama  and  associations  for 
themselves,  but  they  cannot. 

And.  as  if  the  denial  of  aU  these  rights  Is 
not  enough,  Soviet  propaganda — especially 
since  the  Six-Day  War — has  been  vilifying 
the  Jews  as  a  group  and  attacking  the  State 
of  Israel.  Jews  who  express  a  desire  to  emi- 
grate to  Israel  are  being  Intimidated. 

Jevrtsh  life  in  the  Soviet  Union  is  being 
successfuUy  stamped  out.  Only  60  synagogues 
function  today  In  the  country,  compared  to 
500  ten  years  ago.  Altogether  the  Soviet  Union 
has  only  three  rabbis  who  function  in  that 
capacity.  Moscow  has  not  seen  a  bar  mltzvah 
ceremony  In  18  years,  even  though  It  has  a 
Jewish  population  of  half  a  minion.  A 
younger  Jewish  generation  has  come  of  age 
without  formal  Jewish  training,  without 
Bibles  and  prayerbooks  or  any  religious  arti- 
cles. 

Of  course,  Soviet  policy  has  always  been 
opposed  to  all  religion.  But  among  the  re- 
ligions of  the  Soviet  Union,  there  Is  evidence 
that  Judaism  is  put  under  unique  restric- 
tions. And  while  the  Soviet  Union  prides 
Itself  on  the  cultural  autonomy  of  diverse 
nationalities  within  its  borders,  somehow 
this  cultural  freedom  does  not  extend  to 
Jews,  even  though  the  government  calls  them 
a  nationality. 

Since  I  came  to  Congress  In  1961,  as  a 
member  of  the  House  of  RepresentaUves. 
I  have  Joined  consistently  with  other  Con- 


gressmen ahd  Senators  In  issuing  calls  for 
improved  treatment  of  Jews  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  I  have  personally  introduced  resolu- 
tions on  the  subject.  And  we  Intend  to  con- 
tinue, because  the  issue  requires  it  and 
because  occasionally  the  Soviet  Union  shows 
it  can  be  affected  by  such  pressure. 

In  1965,  for  example,  in  response  to  criti- 
cism from  abroad,  the  Soviet  Oovemment 
lifted  ita  eight  year  ban  on  the  making  of 
Passover  matzos. 

The  Soviet  Oovemment  has  permitted 
what  has  become  an  annual  occasion  of 
Jewish  spirit  and  solidarity — the  Slmchas 
Torah  celebration  when  thousands  of  young 
Jews  gather  outaide  the  Moscow  synagogue 
to  dance  and  sing. 

And  in  1957,  again  as  a  response  to  world 
opinion,  the  Government  permitted  a  rab- 
binical seminary  to  open  in  Moscow.  How- 
ever, it  is  not  now  functioning  because  the 
housing  permita  of  ita  studenta  were  revoked 
in  1962. 

Can  the  identity  of  the  Jewish  people  of 
the  Soviet  Union  survive  this  growing  sup- 
pression, restriction  and  intimidation?  The 
answer  will  depend  on  the  Soviet  leaders, 
of  course.  The  answer  wlU  depend  on  the 
tenacity  of  the  Soviet  Jews  themselves.  But 
the  answer  will  also  depend  on  people  like 
us. 

With  the  blessings  of  life  in  America  that 
we  enjoy,  we  must  not  be  complacent.  We 
mvist  fight  against  injustice  and  oppression 
wherever  it  exista. 

Some  thirty  years  ago,  as  the  world 
watched,  the  Nazis  brought  a  holocatist  upon 
the  Jewish  community  of  Europe,  wiping 
out  six  million  lives.  This  tragedy  ia  aU  too 
fresh  in  our  minds,  and  it  should  be  fresh 
in  the  minds  of  the  Soviet  leaders.  So  all 
mankind  has  a  stake  in  how  the  Soviet  Union 
treata  ita  Jewish  minority. 

We  must  call  on  the  Soviet  Union  to  per- 
mit emigration  to  Israel  for  aU  those  Jews 
who  desire  to  leave.  We  must  call  on  the 
Soviet  Union  to  Improve  the  religious  and 
cultural  climate  within  the  Soviet  Union 
for  the  Jews  that  wiU  remain.  We  must  urge 
the  Soviet  Union  to  Join  tw  on  the  side  of 
mankind. 

Sincerely.  ^^^^ 

BICHABD  S.  SCRWXIKKR, 

U.S.  Senator. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  In  addition.  Mr. 
President,  a  most  informative  article 
outlining  the  up-to-date  situation  of  Jews 
in  the  Soviet  Union  appeared  in  the  ADL 
Bulletin  of  February  1970,  published  by 
the  Anti-Defamation  League  of  B'nai 
B'rith.  The  article,  entitled  "The  Agony 
of  Soviet  Jews."  was  by  written  by  Owen 
S.  Rachleff,  associate  -director  of  the 
league's  European  affairs  department.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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Thi   Aoomt   of  Sotibt  Jews 
(B7  Owen  8.  Rachlcff) 

The  year  I960  ws  a  hlglily  significant  one 
In  the  continuing  agony  of  the  3.000.000  Jews 
living  In  the  Soviet  Union  Not  only  was  there 
growing  evidence  of  administrative  harass- 
ment as  well  as  abundant  examples  of  reli- 
gious and  ethnic  injustices,  but  various  as- 
pects of  the  problem  confronting  Soviet 
Jewry  seemed  to  crystaUze  as  never  before. 

The  three  major  aspects  can  be  sum- 
marized as  follows : 

The  antl-Zlonlst.  antl-Israel  position  of  the 
Soviet  government  began  to  be  used  openly 
as  a  tool  of  intimidation  against  the  Jewish 
minority,  especially  against  the  many  Jewish 
citizens  who.  in  their  frustration,  sought  per- 
mission to  emigrate  to  Israel: 

The  USSR  repeatedly  fo«ind  Itself  forced, 
by  world  opinion  and  inquiry,  to  Issue  blan- 
ket denials  of  the  existence  of  a  Jewish  prob- 
lem (these,  however,  sounded  somewhat  hol- 
low against  the  mounting  evidence) : 

There  was  noticeable  protest  from  Soviet 
Jews  who.  by  means  of  letters  to  the  outside 
world,  to  Russian  officials  and  to  the  United 
Nations,  evidenced  a  new  mood  of  defiance 
to  persecution. 

A  survey  of  the  past  year  In  the  Soviet 
Union  reveals  the  continued  deterioration 
of  Judaism  as  a  religion.  At  the  time  of 
Stalin's  death,  there  were,  according  to  Soviet 
sources,  some  &00  synagogues  in  the  European 
part  of  the  Soviet  Union.  By  1969,  there  were 
estimated  by  ouuide  sources  to  be  about  60. 
This  included  one  each  In  Leningrad,  Kiev 
and  Kishinev — cities  with  a  Jewish  popula- 
tion numbering  in  the  tens  of  thousands — 
and  three  in  Moscow,  with  a  minimum  Jew- 
ish population  of  some  285,000  (based  on  a 
1959  census).  All  together  there  are  only 
three  functioning  rabbis  in  the  entire  coun- 
try. 

In  Its  publication,  Anti-Semitism  in  ffost- 
em  Europe,  the  Socialist  International  re- 
ported at  the  beginning  of  1900:  "Today's 
situation  gives  greater  cause  for  alarm  than 
that  at  any  other  time  since  the  Stalinist 
persecution  of  the  Jews  In  I94S-63." 

Hopefully,  however,  the  effects  of  such 
alarm  are  not  always  Inaction  and  terror. 
Speaking  of  the  growing  defiance  of  young 
Jews,  Albert  I.  Chemln,  of  the  Jewish  Com- 
munity Relations  Council  of  Phllsulelphla. 
returning  from  the  USSR  In  the  fall  of  1969. 
reported  that  "young  people  are  doing  many 
things  for  the  sake  of  preserving  their  Jew- 
Ishneas.  For  example,  they  are  literally  set- 
ting up  programs  to  teach  themselves  He- 
brew." 

The  Soviet  mood  In  1960  with  raapect  to 
Jews  was  the  culmination  of  an  Increase  In 
antl-"Zlonlst"  acUvlty  since  the  Six  Day  War 
in  1967.  Attacks  on  aUeged  Zionism,  of 
course,  are  useful  devices  for  attacking  not 
only  Israel  but  Jews  themselves,  since  such 
attacks  are  erroneously  regarded  separate 
and  apart  from  outright  religious  bigotry. 

As  Rabbi  Zev  Segal,  head  of  the  RabMnlcal 
Ooimcll  of  America,  charged  early  In  the 
year,  "The  attack  on  'Zionist  Imperialism' 
merely  sets  up  a  strawman  to  serve  as  a  cover 
for  the  repression  of  all  Jewish  life  In 
the  USSR.-- 

A  recent  Soviet  propaganda  line,  spelled 
out  In  Sovtettkcya  Rostiya.  Is  that  every 
Zionist  Is  actually  or  potentially  an  Israeli 
spy,  and  that,  furthermore,  Jews  have  "two 
fatherlands  and  a  dual  loyalty." 

The  assumed  tie  between  Zionists  and 
Jews  OS  Jew  as  seen  In  the  eyes  of  Soviet 
pcopagandists  was  made  clear  In  a  Moscow 
radio  broadcast  on  February  6,  1969.  ao- 
oordlng  to  which  "the  big  Jewish  bourg*ol* 
sie"  had  been  aiding  "anti-State  and  anti- 
peoples  activities  of  the  oounter-revcriu- 
tlonary  forces  in  Hungary,  Poland  and 
df  twlriTskli  ** 
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vicious  anti-Semitic  caricaturaa  have  con- 
tinued to  appear  In  anti-Israel  articles  and 
cartoons  In  Soviet  periodicals,  while  maga- 
xlne  articles  on  Israel  are  often  filled  with 
pejorative  Tlddisixlsms  and  Jewlsh-sound- 
Ing  nicknames. 

Two  new  antl-Sovlet  books  have  found 
great  favor  with  the  Soviet  propaganda  ap- 
paratus over  the  last  twelve  months.  In  es- 
sence, the  authors  of  these  books  have  mere- 
ly written  an  updated  version  of  the  Proto- 
ooU  of  the  Learned  Elders  of  Zion,  a  forgery 
that  Is  perhaps  the  most  thoroughly  dis- 
credited piece  of  anti-Semitic  literatiire  ever 
conceived. 

The  first  of  these  writers  Is  Yuri  Ivanos, 
whose  Betoare;  Zionism!  was  Issued  early  in 
1969.  Ivanov  twists  the  "chosen  people  "  con- 
cept Into  an  ethnic  slur,  Incredibly  compar- 
ing the  Jewish  religious  concept  to  the 
Nazis'  master-race  theories.  As  to  whether 
the  enemy  Is  merely  the  political  state  of 
Israel,  Ivanos  declares:  "The  ruling  circles 
of  Israel  are  Junior  partners  In  the  Inter- 
national Jewish  Concern  (i.e..  Conspiracy)." 
Ivanov's  book.  Incidentally  hss  received  the 
unanimous  praise  of  Moscow  Radio  and  of 
all  Communist  Party  newspapers  and  mag- 
azines. 

The  second  and  more  virulent  of  the 
diatribe  writers  Is  Trofim  Klchko,  whose 
previous  work,  an  antl-Semltlc  item  called 
Judaism,  Without  Embellishment,  published 
In  1963,  was  withdrawn  by  Soviet  authorities 
as  the  result  of  pressures  from  all  over  the 
world.  In  1969.  however,  Klchko  was  not 
only  re-evaluated  and  thoroughly  reinstated 
by  the  authorities,  but  In  August  a  govern- 
ment-sponsored organization  published  his 
latest  antl-Semltlc  attack,  Judaism  and 
Zionism. 

Klchko  specifically  attacks  the  Jewish 
religion,  repeating  the  19tb  century  canards 
that  It  permits  Its  adherents  "to  take  away 
everything  from  goyim,  peoples  of  other 
faiths,"  and  that  It  teaches  "that  the  whole 
world  belongs  to  the  Jews."  Klchko  further 
Insists  that  In  the  absence  of  a  personal 
disavowal,  one  must  consider  that  "every 
Jew  Is  a  Judalst  (I.e..  a  Zionist),  every 
Judalst  an  Israeli."  The  implications  here 
are  obvious:  every  Soviet  Jew  Is  to  be  con- 
sidered potentially  disloyal. 

As  a  natural  consequence  of  Soviet  dis- 
crlmlnatlou  against  the  Jews,  both  as  a  na- 
tionality and  as  a  religion,  and  of  the  grow- 
ing phenomena  of  thinly-disguised  antl- 
Semltlc  propaganda,  a  great  number  of  Jews 
residing  In  the  Soviet  Union  continue  to 
make  clear  their  desire  to  emigrate  to  Israel. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  not  opposed  In  prin- 
ciple to  the  idea  of  emigration:  the  "ingath- 
ering of  Armenians"  has  been  going  on  for 
some  years,  a  campaign  through  which  more 
than  300,000  persons  have  been  repatriated 
to  Soviet  Armenia.  Nonetheless,  among  the 
thousands  of  applications  by  Jews  for  emi- 
gration permits  there  are  Included  some 
submitted  as  long  as  ten  years  ago.  This 
backlog  resuiu  from  Interminable  delays, 
and  In  most  cases  outright  refusals,  on  the 
part  of  the  OVIR.  the  Soviet  agency  through 
which  exit  visas  would  ordinarily  be  secured. 

Such  refusals  and  delays  are  a  direct  con- 
travention of  Soviet  policy  as  stated  on  De- 
cember 3,  1967,  by  Premier  Koeygln.  "There 
will  be  no  problem  (concerning  emigra- 
tion) ."  he  said,  "the  doors  will  be  open." 

Despite  Koeygln 's  statement,  a  pitiful 
number  of  Jews  are  believed  to  have  emi- 
grated from  USSR  In  1960.  OVIR  intransi- 
gence concerning  Jewish  emigration  requests 
continues  and,  as  a  result,  many  applicants 
have  decided  to  present  their  problems  by 
personal  letter  to  the  country's  top  officials. 
In  Aug\ist.  1969,  for  example,  a  Moaoow  fam- 
ily of  four  named  Klelsmer  wrote  to  Soviet 
President  Podgomy  pleading  for  exit  per- 
mits.  Cltlnc  dlscrtmlnatioo  as4  reptMSlcn 
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as  an  insult  to  human  dignity,  the  letter 
concluded:  "For  us,  it  has  become  Intoler- 
able to  live  in  such  an  atmosphere."  The 
Kleizmers  received  no  reply. 

Also  in  Auc^ust,  eighteen  heads  of  Jewish 
familiea  in  the  Soviet  Republic  of  Georgia 
signed  a  bold  petition  made  public  by  Is- 
rael's U.N.  Ambassador,  Toeef  Tekoah,  asking 
"that  the  VX.  Human  Rights  Commission 
do  everything  It  can  to  obtain  from  the 
Soviet  Government  in  the  shortest  possible 
time  permission  for  us  to  leave." 

The  Eighteen  Georgians  exemplify  the 
agony  of  their  fellow  Jews  who  apparently 
live  In  a  continuous  state  of  contention  with 
the  bureaucracy.  However,  the  classic  ex- 
ample Is  the  one  Involving  Boris  L.  Kochu- 
blyevsky.  a  33-year-old  Jewish  engineer.  In 
August.  1968,  shortly  after  his  marriage, 
Kochublyevsky  applied  for  permission  for 
himself  and  his  wife  to  emigrate  to  IsraeL 
The  couple's  applications  were  approved  in 
November.  1968.  but  on  the  morning  that 
Kochublyevsky  was  to  pick  up  the  necessary 
documents,  his  apartment  was  searched  and 
many  private  papers  seized. 

A  week  later  Kochublyevsky  was  arrested. 
It  was  charged  that  he  had  "during  1968 
systematically  disseminated  by  word  of 
mouth  slanderous  fabrications,  defaming  the 
State  and  social  system  ..." 

Kochublyevsky  was  brought  to  trial  on 
May  13,  1960,  in  a  closed  courtroom  In  Kiev. 
There,  a  parade  of  witnesses  testified  that  he 
had  engaged  in  anti-Soviet  agitation  and 
spread  "Zionist"  propaganda.  Kochublyevsky 
was  sentenced  to  three  years  at  hard  labor. 

Perhaps  as  never  before,  the  Soviet  gov- 
ernment felt  the  pressure  of  world  protests 
against  antl-SemltIsm  during  1969.  On  Oc- 
tober 30,  the  Soviet  Embassy  In  Washington 
Usued  an  18-page  compilation  of  purported 
data  on  Jews  in  the  USSR.  The  document 
painted  an  incredibly  positive  picture  of 
Soviet  Jewry  indicating  that  educational, 
cultural  and  religious  opportunities  for  Jews 
were  high.  It  claimed  that  over  100  syna- 
gogues were  f  imctlonlng  and  that  Jews  "have 
every  opportunity  to  practice  religion" — but 
noted  that  "most  people  In  the  Soviet  Union 
have  long  turned  away  from  religion  .  .  . 
Jews  are  no  exception."  It  also  spoke  of  the 
activities  of  Yiddish  theatrical  and  musical 
groupe.  but  cited  no  dates. 

What  does  the  future  hold?  As  the  eight- 
een Georgians  showed,  discouragement  la 
not  the  mood  among  many  Soviet  Jews.  Per- 
haps uncomfortable  with  this  not-so  sUent 
rebellion,  the  USSR  reportedly  announced 
that  It  would  allow  the  eighteen  families  the 
right  to  emigrate — to  Canada  and  the  United 
States — but  not  to  Israel,  lest  the  USSR  of- 
fend "our  Arab  friends."  The  eighteen,  how- 
ever, still  insist  that  not  only  they,  but  7.000 
Jewish  applicants,  be  granted  Immediate  exit 
visas  to  Israel. 

More  and  more  it  becomes  a{^>arent  that 
if  the  1970s  are  to  bring  a  solution,  and  If 
Soviet  Jewry  Is  to  be  saved,  that  solution 
lies  In  emigration  to  Israel.  In  the  restoration 
of  religious  and  cultural  rights,  and  In  world 
pressure  upon  the  Soviet  government  to  make 
those  acknowledged  rights  a  reality. 
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THE  DISABLED  VETERAN  AS  A  MAN- 
POWER RESOURCE  IN  MY  COM- 
MDNmr 


HON.  CARL  ALBERT 

or  OXLAHOMA 
m  TBM  HOnSS  OF  RKPRESENTATTVKS 

Monday.  April  20.  1970 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  Miss  Cathy 
Dennis.  17-year-old  Comanche,  GkiA.. 
hl^  school  Moior,  recently  won  second 
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place  in  an  essay  contest  sponsored  In 
Oklahoma  by  the  Oovemor's  ccHnmlttee 
on  employment  of  the  handicapped.  I  In- 
clude her  winning  essay: 
Thx  Disablxd  Vktekan  as  a  Manfowxk  Bx- 
souaci  IN  Mt  CoMicvNrrT 
(By  Cathy  Dennis) 
A  mighty   nation  has   been  to  war.  Her 
proud  soldiers  vlctoriotu,  brave,  strong,  and 
dedicated,  have  won. 

From  1776  *tU  1970,  the  United  States  has 
been  the  victor  of  every  major  conflict  be- 
cause of  brave  men  willing  to  fight,  die. 
sacrifice,  and  suffer  for  what  they  believe— 
their  v«y  of  life,  freedom,  and  America. 

As  these  brave  soldiers  begin  to  come  home 
from  war.  whether  it  be  the  Revolutionary 
War.  the  Civil  War,  a  World  War,  or  Viet 
Nam,  the  same  question  arises:  What  does 
a  country  do  with  her  soldiers  after  the  war? 
Not  all  soldiers  are  as  fortunate  as  others. 
Some  suffered  more,  sacrificed  more — a  limb, 
their  sight,  their  hearing,  their  mind — what 
of  these  people? 

They  should  not  be  excluded  from  the 
mainstream  of  society,  written  off  as  simply 
disabled,  handicapped.  Incapable,  useless 
For  those  who  have  suffered  most  know  how 
to  give  the  most  to  their  country,  their 
friends,  their  community,  and  to  humanity. 
The  economy  of  our  nation  and  community 
depends  on  the  Jobs  being  filled.  Many  of  the 
"so-called"  veterans  could  be  the  manpower 
reserve  to  meet  the  challenge  as  capable 
workers  in  communities  such  as  mine. 

There  are  many  things  which  contribute, 
affect,  encourage,  and  assist  the  disabled 
veteran  to  start  anew  and  become  a  worker. 
Poverty,  charity,  pity  or  generosity,  are 
not  reasons  to  hire  the  handicapped.  Reports 
show  that  hiring  disabled  workers  Is  a  sound 
business  policy.' 

Disabled  workers  show  loyalty,  hard  work, 
determination  and  abUlty.  Their  accident 
rate  Is  no  higher,  their  qualifications  are  no 
lower.  So  disabled  people  can  be  considered 
a  man-power  resource. 

Exactly  what  must  be  done  to  train  disabled 
veterans,  find  them  Jobs,  and  give  them  the 
chance  to  take  their  rightful  place? 

^deral  agencies,  state  committees.  c<xn- 
munlty  organizations,  and  local  groups  all 
play  a  part  In  helping  a  disabled  veteran 
forget  the  war,  his  past,  his  handicap,  and 
look  forward. 

Many  people  are  wise  enough  to  look  beyond 
the  disability,  to  the  Inner  source,  ability, 
prospect,  and  capaMllty. 

Men  such  as  J.  W.  McGovem,*  and  George 
Meany,*  support  the  hiring  of  handicapped 
people. 

Companies  such  as  Sears  Roebuck  and 
Company.'  and  General  Electric  Company.* 
consider  abUlty  rather  than  disability  and 
have  through  their  poUcy  of  nondiscrimina- 
tion, demonstrated  that  a  disabled  Vetvan 
can  be  a  manpower  resource.  With  individ- 
uals, agencies,  organizations,  loans,  that  of- 
fer these  opportunlttee.  the  Veteran  is  able 
to  find  a  position,  excel,  progreas.  and  suc- 
ceed.   

Within  my  own  community  there  are  tboee 
with  handicaps  which  are  great,  small,  visi- 
ble, or  Invisible,  who  fill  small,  large,  Impor. 
tant,  and  unimportant  Jobs.  There  are  soma 
who  run  buBtnesses,  farms,  and  are  self-em- 
ployed, or  become  a  good  employee  for  others. 
There  are  also  disabled  veterans  who  have 
not  taken  advantage  of  the  numerous  helps 
offering  them  a  useful  place  in  society. 
Whether  employed,  or  unemployed,  the  dis- 
abled veteran  must  be  considered  a  man- 
power resource,  because  of  opporttmltlea  that 
are  available,  ready,  accessible,  and  waiting, 
to  give  him  the  chance  to  hope,  dream, 
progress,  and  suooead. 

He  will  no  longer  need  to  feel  alienated 
ttom  society  because  of  his  handici^).  but 
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can  become  a  confident  and  competent  em- 
ployee »««^"g  his  personal  contribution  to 
the  welfare  of  his  community,  the  nation, 
and  the  world. 

VOOTNOTX8 

1  "Employment  of  the  handicapped  In  Jobs 
which  they  can  fulfill  Is  not  a  work  of  char- 
ity, but  a  sound  business  policy."  Leo  Wels- 
field.  President  of  Welsfleld's,  Inc. 

>"We  advocate  that  no  arbitrary  limita- 
tions to  employment  be  set  up  on  the  basis 
of  physical  handicap."  J.  W.  McGovem.  Free, 
of  National  Assoc,  of  Manufacturers. 

•  "The  Progress  of  Medical  Science  has 
made  it  possible  for  almost  every  victim  of 
a  handicap  to  fill  a  useful  place."  George 
Meany,  Pres.,  AFL-CIO. 

•  "Persons  with  physical  handicaps  should 
be  considered  for  employment  on  the  basis 
of  their  capabUlty  for  a  particular  Job." 
Sears  Roebuck  and  Company. 

("The  goal  sliould  be  full  utilization  of 
manpower  consistent  with  the  beet  interest 
of  the  worker  and  the  company."  The  Gen- 
eral Electric  Company. 
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HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

or   NXW   JXX8XT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  20.  1970 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture  com- 
pletes its  work  on  the  authorizations  for 
Department  of  Agriculture  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1971,  we  are  once 
again  faced  with  a  continuing  question 
of  the  validity  of  some  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture's  expenditures.  I  refer,  of 
course,  to  the  farm  subsidy  payments, 
which,  as  the  New  York  Times  has  so 
aptly  phrased  it,  make  the  "rural  rich 
richer." 

My  question,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  not  that 
some  people  are  getting  richer — that  is 
to  be  expected  in  a  free  society.  My  ques- 
tion concerns  two  other  areas.  The  first 
is  that  because  some  people  are  getting 
richer  on  these  funds,  a  majority  of  the 
farmers,  who  happen  not  to  have  such 
enormous  acreages  to  keep  fallow,  are 
getting  poorer  and  consequently  are 
being  forced  off  their  land.  The  second 
point  is  that  this  Is.  so  I  have  heard,  a 
government  based  on  the  wishes  of  the 
majority  of  the  population.  Now,  when  a 
mere  4  percent  of  our  rursd  population  is 
receiving  a  whopping  one-third  plus  of 
all  these  subsidy  payments — ^I  wonder 
whether  we  are  really  being  representa- 
tive of  the  majority  of  the  people. 

I  think  we  all  agree  that  the  current 
Inflationary  problems  have  hurt  the 
citizens  of  this  coimtry,  and  that  the 
Government  has  an  obligation  to  cut 
back  on  nonessential  spending  to  help 
solve  these  problems.  I  think  a  cutback 
on  the  outrageous  farm  subsidies  paid  to 
millionaire  farmers  is  an  excellent  place 
to  start. 

I  happen  to  be  one  of  those  people  who 
consider  $20,000  to  be  a  substantial  sum 
of  money.  Further,  I  do  not  believe  a  limit 
of  $20,000  on  these  farm  subsidies  would 
completely  deplete  the  bank  accoimts  of 
the  large  farmers  who  are  currently  re- 
ceiving more  than  that.  I  might  add  that 
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the  savings  obtained  from  such  a  limita- 
tion on  subsidies  could  be  redirected  to 
provide  additional  funds  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  food  stamp  pro- 
gram— which  has  been  seriously  shoit 
funded  since  its  Inception.  In  fact,  many 
of  the  counties  which  are  receiving  the 
most  of  the  subsidy  funds  are  the  same 
counties  which  have  not  provided  food 
stamps  of  food  distribution  programs  In 
the  past.  This,  despite  the  fact  that  many 
of  the  poor  in  those  counties  are  poor 
because  the  large  landowners  are  be- 
coming rich  on  farm  subsidies  because 
they  do  not  plant  their  land,  which 
means  there  are  no  Jobs  for  the  farm 
workers  in  the  area. 

I  should  also  add  that  many  of  those 
who  are  being  forced  to  sell  their  land,  or 
are  out  of  work  because  so  much  land  Is 
lying  fallow,  ate  leaving  rural  areas  and 
migrating  to  the  large  cities.  Because 
they  are  imtrained  for  any  work  aside 
from  tilling  the  soil,  they  are  then  adding 
to  the  burden  of  the  welfare  roles  of  the 
urban  areas. 

Twice  before  the  House  has  expressed 
its  will  on  this  subject.  Twice  now  we 
have  amended  the  Agriculture  bill  to 
place  a  ceiling  of  $20,000  on  these  pay- 
ments. Twice,  however,  the  House  has  re- 
fused to  insist  on  retaining  this  amend- 
ment in  the  final  bill — because  of  pres- 
sure by  certain  members  of  the  Senate, 
where  the  amendment  has  failed. 

Passage  of  this  amendment  has  be- 
come even  more  important  now,  however, 
and  with  it.  the  importance  of  retaining 
this  provision  in  the  final  bill.  IXiring 
1969  a  total  of  7,795  farmers  received 
payments  of  over  $25,000  each  from  the 
Federal  Government — an  increase  of 
1,881  farmers  over  the  previous  j^ear. 
These  farmers  divided  a  total  of  $93,333,- 
643  more  in  1969  than  the  farmers  re- 
ceiving these  huge  payments  the  previous 
year.  This  was  true  despite  the  fact  that 
the  rural  population  of  this  coimtry  con- 
tinues to  grow  smaller. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  particular  "welfare" 
program  has  also  been  receiving  more 
widespread  publicity,  and  the  American 
people  are  being  awakened  to  this  waste 
and  misuse  of  their  tax  dollars.  Last  year 
we  heard  much  about  the  possibility  of 
a  taxpayers'  revolt.  I  contend  that  we  will 
hear  more  about  such  a  possibility  as  the 
tcopayers  become  more  aware  of  Just 
where  their  money  is  going — ^they  will 
not  support  a  government  which,  while 
consumers  are  paying  higher  and  higher 
prices,  and  our  water  and  air  continue 
to  be  polluted  and  cities  decay,  uses  their 
hard  earned  tax  dollars  to  make  the  rich 
richer  and  the  rural  poor,  poorer. 


ALEXANDER  BICKEL  ON  NIXON 
SCHOOL  DESEGREGATION  STATE- 
MENT 


HON.  WILUAM  A.  STEIGER 

or  vnsooNBiK 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVBS       .^ 
Monday.  ApHZ  20.  1970 

Mr.    STEIGER    of    Wisconsin.    Mr. 
Speaker,  Alexander  M.  Blckel,  Chancel- 
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lor  Kent  profesBor  of  law  and  legal  his- 
tory at  Y«de  University,  has  written  an 
analysis  of  President  Nixon's  statement 
on  school  desegregation. 

Writing  In  the  April  4-11.  1970,  issue 
of  New  Republic.  Professor  Blckel  re- 
jects the  thesis  that  the  President  has  In- 
tentions of  putting  the  brakes  on  15 
years  of  progress  on  eliminating  de  Jure 
segregation  in  our  Nation's  schools.  In- 
stead he  sees  the  President's  message  as 
"realistic  and  sensible"  saying  it  "ought 
to  help  greatly  in  keeping  the  process  of 
desegregation  on  the  rails." 

The  text  of  Dr.  Blckel's  article  follows: 

RXALISnC,    SXNSIBLX — 11 

(By  Alexander  M.  Blckel) 

Tb«  President's  statement  on  school  de- 
MgregatloD  cannot  have  gladdened  Senators 
Stennls  and  Thiirmond,  since  It  dashes  their 
hopes  for  a  regreaalng  and  reneging  equiva- 
lent of  the  Oompromlse  of  18T7.  There  can 
be  no  further  Administration  support  of,  or 
neutrality  toward,  any  Stennls  admendment 
or  any  freedom-of-cholce  amendment  or  bill 
consistent  with  the  policy  that  has  now  been 
Mt  forth  by  Mr.  NUon.  And  yet.  to  Judge 
by  their  public  ezpresalona,  the  statement 
earned  no  points  with  the  leaders  ot  clvU 
rights  organizations,  such  as  Jack  Green- 
berg,  director  of  the  NAACP  Legal  Defense 
Pun<l.  We  have  tended,  said  the  President,  to 
place  "on  the  schools  and  the  children  too 
great  a  share  of  the  burden  of  eliminating 
racial  disparities  throughout  our  society.  A 
major  part  of  this  task  falls  to  the  schools. 
But  they  cannot  do  It  all  or  even  most  of  It 
by  themselves."  No  such  candid,  public  recog- 
nition of  llmlu  Is  apparently  acceptable  to 
those  who  have  spent  IS  years  fighting  for 
school  desegregation  In  hundreds  upon  hun- 
dreds of  Southern  counties,  because  the 
■truggls  is  symbolic  as  well  as  practical,  and 
because  they  fear  that  any  admission  of 
limits  wUl  lead  to  backshdlng. 

As  to  symbolism.  Whitehead  has  warned  us 
that  "the  life  of  humanity  can  easily  be 
overwhelmed  by  Its  symbolic  accessories." 
The  warning  is  apposite. 

Fears  of  backsliding  Involve  a  political 
Judgment  on  which  reasonable  men  differ. 
At  the  very  least  a  persuasive  argument  can 
be  made  that  the  greatest  danger  of  back- 
sliding arises  from  the  failure  to  acknowl- 
edge any  limits;  that  the  most  favorable 
climate  for  getting  Stennls  or  freedom  of 
choice  amendments  through  Congress  Is  a 
Climate  of  confusion  and  uncertainty  about 
the  reach  of  the  law  of  school  desegregation. 
In  the  spring  of  1968.  again  last  fall,  and  In 
several  cases  since,  the  Supreme  Court  has 
declared  that  school  desegregation  could  no 
longer  be  permitted  to  proceed  with  "delib- 
erate speed."  Schools  would  have  to  be  de- 
segregated note,  converted  now,  at  long  last. 
from  dual  Into  unitary  systems.  The  Court,  In 
other  words,  has  told  us  "when."  Yet  as  Chief 
Justice  Burger  pointed  out  In  a  recent  brief 
concurring  opinion,  of  which  the  President's 
statement  takes  note,  the  Court  has  not  In 
any  detail  told  us  "what"  or  "how."  To  be 
sure.  It  will  no  longer  tolerate  tokenism  In 
the  guise  of  freedom  of  choice,  and  It  will 
require  faculties  to  be  Integrated.  But  the 
Court  has  not  Indicated,  one  way  or  the  other, 
whether  racial  balance  must  be  achieved  in 
each  school,  or  whether  zoning  which  causes 
residential  patterns  to  be  reflected  in  the 
schools  Is  tmeonstttutlonal  as  such.  The 
Court  has  not  aald  whether  the  persistence  of 
some  predominantly  or  wholly  Negro  and 
white  schools  Is  unconstitutional. 

Lower  federal  courts  have  gone  further.  The 
main  drift  of  their  decisions  over  the  past 
year  and  a  half  has  been  toward  requiring 
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some  measure  of  racial  balance.  But  such  de- 
cisions are  not  ultimately  authoritative,  and 
they  have  not  been  uniform.  Even  within  a 
single  Jurisdiction,  that  of  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  Fifth  Circuit,  covering  the  deep 
South,  one  finds  decisions  that  reject  resi- 
dential zoning,  and  decisions  that  accept  It. 

This  Is  how  the  cases  stand,  and  the  Pres- 
ident's statement  contains  a  fair  and  ac- 
curate assessment  of  them.  The  lack  of  uni- 
formity and  certainty  In  the  law  Is  nothing 
novel.  It  la  the  condition  that  has  prevailed 
since  Brown  v.  Board  of  Education  was  de- 
cided In  1064.  But  the  consequences  of  un- 
certainty are  different  today  than  they  were, 
because  the  law  Is  at  a  turning  point.  It  Is 
poised  to  make — or  not  make — a  transition 
from  the  disestablishment  of  segregation  to 
the  Imposition.  In  the  South  Initially  and 
then  perhaps  elsewhere,  of  a  requirement  of 
racial  balance  In  the  schools.  In  this  situa- 
tion of  flux  and  Instability  In  the  law.  and 
the  consequent  confusion,  real  and  feigned. 
between  segregauon  and  racial  Imbalance, 
and  between  desegregation  and  racial  bal- 
ance, segregationists  have  been  able  to  throw 
doubt  on  the  whole  process  of  desegregation, 
and  to  recruit  new  allies  against  It. 

The  distinction  between  segregation  and 
racial  Imbalance — the  one  called  de  jure,  the 
^her  de  facto — Is  sharply  drawn  by  the  Presi- 
dent. Desegregation,  he  says.  Is  constitu- 
tionally required.  Is  right  In  "human  terms." 
has  worked  increasingly  well,  and  will  be 
carried  to  completion  in  the  South  snd  In 
places  In  the  North  where  Intentional  sepa- 
ration of  children  by  race  can  be  charged 
to  local  officials.  Integration — the  achieve- 
ment of  racial  balance  In  the  schools — is  In 
general  a  desirable  goal.  But  the  President  Is 
clearer  than  much  public  discussion  has  been 
about  the  educational  value  of  racial  Inte- 
gration. "The  data  tell  us."  he  says,  "that  in 
educational  terms,  the  significant  factor  Is 
not  race  but  rather  the  educational  environ- 
ment In  the  home  .  .  .  [  and  |  that  In  order  for 
the  positive  benefits  of  integration  to  be 
achieved,  the  school  must  have  a  majority  of 
children  from  environments  that  encourage 
learning."  Hence  "providing  better  education 
for  the  disadvantaged  requires  a  more  sophis- 
ticated approach  than  mere  racial  mathe- 
matics." The  unadorned  assumption  that  the 
way  to  Improve  black  children  Is  to  associate 
them  with  whites  carries  a  suggestion  of 
"smug  paternalism."  Moreover,  a  free  and 
open  society,  which  Is  the  proper  goal,  "does 
not  have  to  be  homogeneous,  or  even  fully 
Integrated.  There  Is  room  within  It  for  com- 
munities .  .  .  I  for  I  group  Identity  and  group 
pride."  Filially,  any  concerted  effort  to  achieve 
racial  balance  In  the  schools  faces  enormous 
practical  difficulties.  Integration,  therefore — 
Integration,  as  distinguished  from  desegrega- 
tion— Is  not  In  law.  and  should  not  be.  the 
first  priority. 

To  assist  In  the  process  of  desegregation,  to 
support  alleviation  of  "problems  associated 
with  de  f<icto  segregation  In  the  North  as 
well  as  South."  and  to  equalize  black  schools 
In  plant  and  quality  with  white  schools,  the 
President  proposes  allocating  half  a  billion 
dollars  In  the  fiscal  year  starting  this  avun- 
mer.  and  a  billion  In  the  following  year. 

The  statement  as  a  whole  Is  realistic  and 
sensible  and  ought  to  help  greatly  In  keeping 
the  process  of  desegregation  on  the  rails.  Un- 
happily. Its  Impact  on  the  general  public  has 
been  blunted  by  Its  length  and  by  its  com- 
plexity, which  makes  quotation  out  of  con- 
text all  too  possible  and  likely.  The  length 
and  complexity  reflect  the  nature  of  the 
problem.  But  one  wishes  that  the  essence  of 
the  statement,  without  the  supporting  docu- 
mentation, had  been  delivered  by  the  Presi- 
dent, himself,  plainly  and  directly. 

Unhappily,  also,  there  are  two  ambiguities 
In  the  discussion  of  de  jure  segregation,  which 
It  would  be  well  for  the  White  House  to  clear 
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up.  officially.  In  setting  forth  the  obligation 
of  local  school  boards  to  take  affirmative 
measures  to  desegregate  their  systems,  the 
President  emphasizes,  as  does  the  case  law. 
that  this  Is  an  obligation  to  be  discharged 
m  good  faith.  Oood  faith  Is  proved  by  deeds, 
but  the  same  deeds  may  not  prove  good  faith 
m  each  Instance.  A  whole  history  of  deeds 
and  attitudes  enters  Into  a  finding  of  good 
faith:  It  Is.  therefore,  an  additional  criterion, 
not  an  absolving  one.  and  it  ought  to  be 
clear  that  this  Is  what  the  President  Intended 
to  say.  Again,  he  summarized  the  law  of  de- 
segregation by  saying  that  a  "rule  of  reason" 
applies  to  desegregation  plans  adopted  In 
good  faith.  As  a  summarizing  slogan,  the 
phrase  Is  harmless,  but  It  might  be  read  to 
Inject  some  new  element  into  the  practice 
of  desegregation.  If  so.  It  Is  a  totally  obscure 
element  and.  as  such,  dangerous. 


RESULTS  OP  PUBLIC  OPINION  SUR- 
VEY IN  NORTH  CAROLINA'S  NINTH 
CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRICT 


HON.  CHARLES  RAPER  JONAS 

or    NOBTH   CAKOUNA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  20,  1970 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  results  of  my  aimual  public 
opinion  survey  among  residents  of  North 
Carolina's  Ninth  Congressional  District. 

I  was  pleased  that  more  than  15.000 
individuals  returned  questionnaires.  The 
fact  that  so  many  people  would  take  the 
time  to  participate  in  this  survey  Indi- 
cates a  high  level  of  concern  about  the 
critical  problems  facing  our  country  at 
home  and  abroad. 

It  was  also  pleasing  that  a  great  ma- 
jority of  those  responding  added  sup- 
plementary comments  elaborating  on 
their  reasons  for  the  views  they  ex- 
pressed on  the  questions  listed,  or  calling 
my  attention  to  issues  of  interest  not  In- 
cluded on  the  questionnaire.  This  indi- 
cates not  only  that  people  are  anxious 
to  have  their  views  solicited  on  specific 
questions  but  that  they  are  interested  In 
expressing  their  views  on  a  wide  variety 
of  subjects. 

I  might  add  that  it  is  important  for  a 
Congressman  to  keep  up  with  the  think- 
ing of  his  constituents  if  our  system  of 
representative  democracy  is  to  be  effec- 
tive. I  consider  the  use  of  the  survey  I 
conduct  annually  as  a  good  way  of  keep- 
ing posted  on  the  thinking  of  the  people 
back  home. 

The  answers  as  tabulated  by  Data 
Management,  Inc.,  of  Arlington,  Va., 
from  my  1969  questionnaire  are  as 
follows: 

(Answers  In  percent] 

1.  Do  you  approve  of  the  steps  President 
Nixon  has  taken  to  get  us  out  of  Vietnam 
Including  the  return  home  of  substantial 
numbers  of  combat  troops,  the  elimination 
of  offensive  ground  operations,  and  the  grad- 
ual transfer  of  the  fighting  to  South  Viet- 
namese troops? 

Yes  86.8 

No    , 10.6 

No  ansi^er 3.7 

3.  Do  you  believe  these  actions  and  the 
proposals  to  negotiate  everything  except  the 
right  of  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  to  de- 
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termlne  their  own  future  are  all  the  steps 
the  President  should  take  until  the  Com- 
munists Indicate  a  wllllngnass  to  negotiate 
a  settlement? 


Tee 

No 

No  answer. 


— . ^ 64.6 

38.4 

7.0 

3.  If  yovu'  answer  to  Question  a  was  NO, 
wlilch  of  the  following  cotuses  of  action 
do  you  recommend: 

(a)  An  official  public  announcement  that 
we  are  going  to  withdraw  all  U.S.  troops 
from  Vietnam  by  a  specified  date  without 
any  concessions  or  agreements  from  the 
Communists? 


Tee  

No 

No  answer. 


X 


11.1 

10. 8 

—     78.0 

(b)  An  official  public  annoiincement  that 
on  a  specific  date  in  the  near  future,  the 
United  SUtes  and  Its  allies  wlU  begin  an  aU- 
out  effort  to  achieve  a  military  victory  un- 
less the  Communists  begin  meaningful  peace 
talks  in  Parts? 


Tes J 29.0 

No 4.3 

No  answer 66.7 

(c)  Maintain  the  present  policy  of  seeking 
a  negotiated  settlement  while  contlnxUng  to 
defend  our  position  In  Vietnam? 

Tee 12.8 

No 7.4 

No  answer 78.8 

4.  Do  you  believe  the  current  wave  of  pro- 
tests and  demonstrations  (for  example,  the 
"Vietnam  Moratortum")  serves  the  cause  of 
peace? 


Tes 

No 

No  answer. 


u 14.9 

^ 82. 1 

8.0 

S.  Do  you  support  the  proposal  made  by 
President  Nixon  to  revise  the  draft  law  by 

(a)  reducing  the  period  of  time  during  which 
young  Americans  are  primarily  vulnerable  to 
the  draft  from  seven  years  to  one  year,  and 

(b)  replacing  the  present  system  of  selec- 
tion with  a  system  of  random  selection? 


Tes 

No 

No  answer. 


It: 


—     87.8 

6.9 

...       6. 8 

6.  Do  you  approve  President  Nixon's  rec- 
ommendations to  Congress  for  reforming  the 
welfare  program? 

Tea 1 76.0 

No Z 11.4 

No  answer \ 12.6 

7.  Do  you  support  the  President's  decision 
to  take  the  Poet  Office  out  of  politics  and  to 
transfer  the  operation  of  the  postal  service 
to  a  government-owned  corporation? 

Tes ,. 87. 1 

No 1 8.0 

No  answer ', 4.9 

8.  Do  you  favor  Increasing  the  amount  of 
money  people  who  receive  Social  Security 
benefits  can  earn  without  having  those  bene- 
fits reduced? 


Tes 


92.0 


No \. 6.6 

No   answer i 2.6 

9.  Do  you  favor  President  Nixon's  "Reve- 
nue Sharing"  plan  whereby  a  portion  of 
federal  revenues  would  be  set  aside  and  re- 
turned to  the  states  for  them  to  use  as  they 
see  fit? 

Tes . 84.3 

No 1 10.9 

No  answer ,„_ 4.8 
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10.  How  do  you  rate  the  following  domestic 
problems  In  order  of  urgency?  In  the  blocks 
at  the  right  rank  these  problems  from  "1" 
for  most  urgent  through  "6"  for  least  urgent 
of  these  five  domestic  problems. 

(a)  Air  and  water  jwllutlon: 

Ranked  1  in  order  of  urgency 10. 1 

Ranked  3  In  order  of  urgency 18.6 

Ranked  3  In  order  of  urgency 27.8 

Ranked  4  In  order  of  urgency 21. 1 

Ranked  6  in  order  of  urgency 23.2 

No   aiuwer 4.2 

(b)  Crime: 

Ranked  1  In  order  of  urgency 37.4 

Ranked  3  In  order  of  tirgency 39.3 

Ranked  3  in  order  of  urgency 17.8 

Ranked  4  In  order  of  urgency 7.6 

Ranked  6  In  order  of  urgency 4. 0 

No  answer 4. 1 

(c)  Inflation  and  cost  of  living: 

Ranked  1  in  order  of  urgency 88. 1 

Ranked  2  In  order  of  urgency 38.2 

Ranked  3  In  order  of  urgency 17.2 

Ranked  4  In  order  of  urgency 7.8 

Ranked  6  In  order  of  tu^ency 4.6 

No  answer 4. 2 

(d)  Poverty: 

Ranked  1  in  order  of  urgency 7.2 

Ranked  3  in  order  of  urgency 12.8 

Ranked  3  In  order  of  urgency 25.6 

Ranked  4  In  order  of  urgency 36.0 

Ranked  5  In  order  of  lugency 16.6 

No   answer 4.4 

(e)  Race  relations  and  Integration: 

Ranked  1  In  order  of  urgency 6.0 

Ranked  2  In  order  of  urgency 9.8 

Ranked  3  in  order  of  urgency 16.0 

Ranked  4  In  order  of  tirgency 19. 0 

Ranked  6  In  order  of  urgency 44.3 

No   answer 6.0 
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HON.  JUUA  BUTLER  HANSEN 

or  WASHZNCTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  20.  1970 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  University  of  Washington 
Veterans  Association,  like  many  other 
organizations  serving  our  fighting  men, 
has  written  letters  of  thanks  to  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  helped  write  and 
pass  legislation  improving  the  GI  bill. 

I  include  the  letter  In  the  Rbcord  and 
that  each  Member  who  supported  this 
Important  legislation  share  the  grati- 
tude of  these  men: 

Umivkbsitt  or  Washingtok, 

April  9. 1970. 
Congresswoman  JtruA  Butlkh  Hansen, 
Cannon  House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Madam:  On  behalf  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Washington  Veterans"  Association 
and  the  Washington  State  Collegiate  Veter- 
an's Association,  I  would  like  to  thank  the 
members  of  the  Joint  conference  committee 
for  the  O.I.  Educational  Benefit  Increase 
bill.  I  would  also  extend  thank-you  to  all 
comnUttee  members  on  this  measure  and  all 
those  who  voted  for  the  final  version. 

By  passiag  this  legislation.  Congress  has 
shown  responsibility  for  Its  earlier  actions 
and  the  future  of  the  United  States.  Con- 
gress has  also  shown  responsiveness  to 
veterans  ciirrent  economic  needs  as  well  as 
helping  to  insure  the  continued  prosper- 
ity and  technical  development  of  the  action. 
Congress  was  very  wise  to  Include  special 
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IncenUvee  for  minority  groups  In  this  meas- 
ure. The  Increase  in  these  benefiu  shoiUd 
Insure  that  more  veterans  finish  their  edu- 
cation, thus  generating  additional  tax  rev- 
enues to  qiake  this  measure  self-flnandng 
as  did  those  of  the  past. 

I  hope  that  the  passage  of  this  bill  will 
enable  and  provide  Incentive  for  veteran 
students  to  take  a  greater  Interest  In  gov- 
ernment. We  believe  that  no  education  Is 
complete  without  the  knowledge  of  how  to 
obtain  desirable  action  from  government. 
The  experience  we  gained  In  our  efforts  to 
obtain  passage  of  this  measure  will  be  in- 
valuable to  us  m  the  future.  We  hope  other 
student  groups  will  follow  our  example  and 
participate  within  the  system  to  obtain  de- 
sirable ends. 

Sincerely, 

Fkkd  a.  Rbinkx, 

Secretary. 


MR.  GEORGE  HASTINGS 
HONORED 


HON.  WILUAM  M.  COLMER 

or    MIBSTBBlrPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  20.  1970 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  August 
of  this  past  year.  Hurricane  Camllle 
slammed  into  our  Mississippi  Gulf  Coast 
causing  great  damage  and  destruction. 
The  people  of  my  section  of  Mississippi 
were  greatly  encouraged,  however,  de- 
spite this  overwhelming  devastation,  by 
the  flood  of  assistance  that  arrived  from 
Individuals,  businesses,  organizations, 
and  all  divisions  of  the  State  and  Federal 
Government. 

Immediately  following  the  visit  of 
Hurricane  Camille,  one  of  the  main  agen- 
cies to  appear  on  the  scene  was  the  Office 
of  Emergency  Preparedness,  rqjresented 
by  their  regional  director,  ^Mr.  George 
Hastings.  Since  the  OEP  was  charged 
with  the  full  responsibility  of  coordinat- 
ing all  recovery  efforts  prior  to  and  fol- 
lowing the  passage  of  the  Federal  Disas- 
ter Act  of  1969,  Mr.  Hastings  has  been 
called  on  day  and  night  with  the  many 
varied  problems  facing  the  Mississippi 
Gulf  Coast.  Mr.  Hastings  only  recently 
returned  to  his  home  in  Texas  after 
spending  over  7  months  in  Mississippi 
on  this  special  job. 

On  March  25,  the  Jackson  County 
Board  of  Supervisors  passed  a  resolution 
of  commendation  for  the  outstanding 
service  that  Mr.  George  Hastings  ren- 
dered to  the  entire  Mississippi  Gulf  Coast 
and  surrounding  areas.  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  on  behalf  of  the 
Mississippi  congressional  delegation  to 
Insert  in  the  Record  this  resolution  com- 
mending Mr.  Hastings: 
Resolution  or  the  Boaso  or  StTPXBvisoBS  or 

Jackson  CotrNrr.  Miss.,  Commending  Mk. 

Oeobge  Hastings,  Regional  Disectob  or 

OEP 

Whereas,  on  August  17  and  18,  1969,  the 
Mississippi  Coast  was  struck  by  Hurricane 
Camllle,  causing  a  National  disaster  from  the 
destruction;  and 

Whereas.  Mr.  George  Hastings,  the  Re- 
gional Director  of  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Preparedness,  immediately  came  Into  the 
Coast  area  with  his  forces  at  a  most  difficult 
time  to  manage  the  recovery  of  the  area; 
and 
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Wher«»s.  thU  Bo«rd  fln<l»  and  det«nnln«« 
that  in  Ms  position,  u  Region*!  Director  of 
OEP,  Mr.  HMtlngB  wM  moat  cour««eou«,  co- 
op«r»tlTe  and  understanding,  and  gave  ef- 
fective leadership  to  the  people  in  the  area; 

and 

Whereas,  the  outstanding  actions  of  Mr. 
Hastings  have  helped  tremendoxisly  In  the 
recovery  of  the  Mississippi  Coast  are*  from 
this  National  disaster. 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  Board 
of  Supervisors  of  Jackson  County.  Missis- 
sippi, that  this  Board  does  hereby  commend 
Mr.  George  Hastings.  Regional  Director  of 
OEP.  for  his  ouutandlng  leadership  In  the 
recovery  from  the  Hurricane  Camllle  disaster. 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  a  certified  copy 
of  this  Resolution  be  presented  to  Mr.  Hast- 
ings and  to  the  Senators  and  Congressmen 
representing  Mississippi  In  the  United  Statee 
Congress,  with  the  request  that  this  Resolu- 
tion be  entered  In  The  Congressional  Record. 

The  adoption  of  the  above  Resolution  was 
moved.  8«»nded.  and  unanimously  adopted 
by  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  Jackson 
County,  Mississippi,  on  this  the  35th  day  of 
March.  AJD.,  1970. 

EDWsao  A.  Khstat, 

PreMdent. 

Old*  H.  Davis. 

Member, 
hvu  R.  CmussT, 

Member. 

J.  C.  MAT. 

Member. 

W.  T.  RoBKm, 
(  Member. 

Attest: ^    . 

WiLBxm  O.  Dees,  Clerk. 
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Mr.  ^>eaJcer,  we  need  aome  answers  to 
these  questions.  I  trust  those  entrusted 
with  supplying  them  will  do  so  expe- 
ditiously. 
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FOR  AMERICANS— PROMISE  OP  "DE- 
CENT HOME"  AND  "PAIR  HOUS- 
INO"— LONGEST  RUNNING  OPPI- 
dAL  LIE 


ANSWERS  NEEDED  IN  REGARD  TO 
pnUNO  OF  WILLIAM  WOESTEN- 
DIEK  OP  WETA 


HON.  WILUAM  (BILL)  CUY 


HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

or  80T7TB   DAKOTA 
IN  TH«  HOUSE  OF  RKPBESKNTATIVK8 

Monday.  April  20.  1970 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  freedom  of 
the  news  media  came  under  assault  again 
Friday.  Real  assault  and  real  intimida- 
tion and  retribution  this  time;  not  a  mild 
request  by  the  Vice  President  to  the 
media  to  search  its  conscience. 

And  where  did  it  come  from,  Mr. 
Speaker?  It  came  from  the  unllkeliest 
place  of  all:  from  within  the  television 
Industry. 

We  all  know  the  story  now.  how  and 
wt^  WETA  fired  a  top  newsman  because 
his  wife  works  for  a  public  flgtire. 

The  question  now  is:  What  to  do?  Does 
the  Congress  stand  by  idly  and  watch  a 
federally  regulated,  federally  subsidised 
segment  of  the  news  media  attack  the 
Integrity  of  the  members  of  that  media? 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  not. 

TRicre  are  many  facets  to  this  case, 
many  angles.  They  should  be  looked  at. 
Is  this  an  infringement  on  freedom  of 
9eech?  Is  political  discrimination  any 
more  defensible  than  racial  or  religious 
discrimination?  What  Is  the  role  of  the 
FV)rd  R>undaitlon  in  cootndllng  WETA's 
news  content  and  hiring  pedicles?  Does 
the  FCC  have  a  responsibility  toward  TV 
n0wsmen? 

H#»  the  first  amendment  been  vio- 
lated? Should  the  Federal  Government 
help  support  this  kind  ot  Mas? 


or  Missotrai 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
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Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March  17 
I  submitted  to  the  Congrkssional  Rxcord 
a  report  on  fair  housing  in  St.  Louis  as 
prepared  by  the  Greater  St.  Louis  Com- 
mittee for  Freedom  of  Residence.  Today, 
I  pursue  that  concern  and  call  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  an  editorial 
depicting  the  city  of  St.  Louis  as  a  "di- 
vided city." 

Consistent  with  the  concern  expressed 
In  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  editorial 
of  March  11,  is  a  speech  I  delivered  re- 
cently before  the  Webster  Groves  Pair 
Housing  Committee.  Webster  Groves, 
Mo.,  at  a  meeting  April  2  which  was  co- 
sponsored  by  the  St.  Louis  Conunittee  for 
Freedom  of  Residence. 

In  an  effort  to  point  up  the  rising  con- 
cern and  escalating  need  for  attending 
the  problems  of  providing  decent  housing 
for  the  poor — and  for  making  our  ex- 
pressed intent  for  fair  housing  meaning- 
ful as  law  and  in  practice,  I  submit  now, 
both  the  Post-Dispatch  editorial  and  my 
address  of  AprU  2,  1970: 
[From  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  Mar.  11. 
1970] 

St.  liOmS.  A  DIVIDKD  CITT 

Two  years  ago  the  Kemer  ooounlsslon  on 
violence  warned  that  the  nation  was  moving 
toward  two  societies,  separate  and  unequal, 
and  now  the  chairman  of  the  United  States 
Civil  Rights  Commission  cites  St.  Louis  as  an 
example  of  that  trend. 

It  should  be  difficult  for  any  objective  ob- 
server to  quarrel  with  the  remarks  of  the  Rev. 
Theodore  M  Hesburgh.  CSC.  president  of  the 
University  of  Notre  Dame.  He  noted  that  the 
St.  Louis  suburbs  are  a  white  noose  around  a 
black  core  city,  and  that  Is  apparent.  He  said 
that  business  and  banking  and  real  eetate 
practices  help  to  maintain  a  raclally-dlvlded 
aoclety  In  bousing  and  employment,  and  even 
as  he  spoke,  events  bore  out  what  he  said. 

For  one  thing,  the  Justice  Department 
brought  suit  In  federal  court  here  against 
four  of  the  largest  St.  LouU  real  estate  firms, 
accusing  them  of  racial  discrimination  In 
both  their  sales  practices  and  their  employ- 
ment. 

For  another,  the  United  SUtes  Supreme 
Court  unanimously  ordered  the  City  of 
Memphis  to  proceed  at  once  with  public 
school  desegregation — but  the  Memphis 
schools  seem,  on  the  surface,  no  more  seg- 
regated than  those  In  St.  Louts  and  perhaps 
less.  Of  194  Memphis  schools,  45  are  said  to 
have  nearly  an  even  racial  mix.  Of  166  St. 
Louis  schools,  only  16  fit  the  ClvU  RlghU 
Ooounlsslon's  definition  of  "Integrated." 
Since  formal  desegregation  In  1965,  the  St 
Louis  school  system  has  been  slowly  return- 
ing to  segregation. 

But  what  ot  progress?  There  has  undoubt- 
edly been  pcogress.  After  World  War  n  St. 
liouls  was  an  almost  totally  segregated  city, 
in  a  Bsgwgated  state  whose  ConsUtutlon  *tiU 


nominally  proclaims  school  segregation.  In 
30  years  most  public  accommodations  have 
been  opened  to  all  on  an  equal  basis,  and 
equal  rights  to  housing.  Jobs  and  schooling 
are  part  of  local  law  and  the  law  of  the 
land. 

Yet  laws  and  court  decisions  do  not  make 
It  so.  They  do  not  eradicate  the  ghetto  or 
discourage  whites  from  fleeing  when  schools 
become  haU  black,  and  only  grudgingly  do 
they  make  Institutions  change  century-old 
policies  that  by  intention  or  neglect  dis- 
criminate. 

Look  in  Father  Hesburgh's  mirror.  It  is  a 
sad  picture  there:  the  two  St.  Louises  that 
live  apart,  go  to  school  apart  and  for  the 
most  work  apart,  and  do  not  really  know  one 
another.  We  do  not  think  the  picture  U  go- 
ing to  change  quickly  until  most  citizens 
concede  that  It  is  so,  and  determine  that  it 
should  not  be.  Self-recognlUon  would  be  at 
least  a  start. 

Longest  Rtjnnino  Oiticiai,  Ux — Public 

HotTSINa  AND  Faix  Housino 
When  I  was  Invited  to  speak  to  you  to- 
night I  was  told  of  your  Interest  In  housing. 
Spedflcally.  I  was  told  of  yo\ir  Interest  in 
fair  housing.  Consequently,  when  I  submitted 
the  topic  of  my  address,  I  titled  it  "housing 
for  all."  As  I  prepared  my  remarks,  I  decided 
to  give  them  a  new  name. 

Tonight.  I  come  before  you  to  talk  about 
the  "Longest  Running  Official  Ue."  It  is  an 
appropriate  title,  I  believe,  since  no  He  has 
been  running  longer  than  the  one  this  gov- 
ernment made  long  ago  about  "a  decent 
home  for  every  American." 

In  1949.  the  CongreM  of  the  United  States 
committed  this  Government  to  build  810,- 
000  units  of  public  housing  In  the  ensuing 
six  years.  Today,  more  than  20  years  later,  we 
still  fall  10,000  units  short  of  that  goal. 

We  have  gone  to  the  moon.  We  have  been 
in  two  more  wars.  We  have  built  thousands 
of  miles  of  highways  and  thousands  of  weap- 
ons and  battle  machinery  which  are  now 
obsolete.  But  we  have  not  yet  finished  build- 
ing those  810,000  unlU  of  public  bousing 
(that  we  set  out  to  build  by  1965) . 

The  record  of  this  country  to  fulfill  Its 
promise  of  a  "decent  home  for  every  Amer- 
ican"— Is  also  known  as  the  "great  American 
hoiulng  hoax."  No  nation  of  any  stature  in 
the  world  has  compiled  a  worse  record  for 
providing  its  citizens,  particularly  its  poor 
citizens,  with  housing. 

The  great  American  hoax  began  with  a 
Republican  conservative  President,  William 
H.  Taft.  who  declared  that  private  enter- 
prise could  not  possibly  meet  the  housing 
needs  of  poor  people. 

We  have  oome  full  circle  since  then — 
through  Moderates,  Liberals,  Democrats.  New 
Deals,  Fair  Deals.  Square  Deals — New  Fron- 
tiers and  Great  Societies.  Now  we  have  an- 
other conservative  President  who  remains 
unconvinced.  In  fact,  Nixon  is  not  convinced 
that  Oovemment  Is  necessary  at  all. 

In  the  area  ot  housing  for  the  poor,  the 
President  is  now  circulating  legislation 
which  proposes  that  public  bousing  be  turned 
back  to  slum  landlords. 

We  cannot  talk  about  "fair  housing"  Just 
in  terms  of  black  and  white.  It  is  useless  for 
us  to  talk  about  putting  ntost  black  fam- 
ilies In  the  suburbs  amidst  middle-class 
white  famiUes.  Because  mo«t  black  famlllaa 
are  poor  families. 

I  want  the  black  doctor  who  has  the  money 
to  have  his  choice  of  homes — and  I  will  fight 
for  his  right  to  live  In  Webstar  Qrovss  If  he  so 
chooses.  But  at  this  momatit,  I  am  moat  oon- 
oemed  that  the  poor  blai^  who  is  forced  to 
fight  for  every  right  that  he  gets  be  given 
priority. 

I  dont  need  to  tell  you  that  discrimination 
rules  the  housing  Industry.  I  dont  need  to 
tsU  you  that  prejudlos  dloUtas  the  rulas  In 
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this  oountxy — Including  who  will  live  In  cer- 
tain neighborhoods. 

Tliere  are  many  ways  to  discover  Just  how 
bad  the  housing  situation  is  in  this  nation. 
It  is  not  Just  a  crtsls  of  housing— but  a 
tragedy  of  the  human  condition  In  a  free 
nation.  ^_, 

You  can  take  a  drive  through  any  central 
city — and  you  will  see  how  financial  pollciM 
and  political  decisions  have  determined  wbo 
will  inhabit  the  slums  and  tmder  what  oon- 
ditlons  they  will  live. 

Or,  II  your  Interest  Is  specifically  housing, 
ask  the  average  man  on  the  street  what 
problems  he  Is  having  buying  or  paying  for  a 
home.  This  U  a  simple  test  since  it's  almost 
Impossible  for  a  man  earning  less  than  916,- 
000  a  year  to  buy  a  home.  Are  you  aware  that 
the  average  cost  of  a  home  In  this  country 
over  the  past  year  was  $27,000. 

The  numbers  tell  us  how  much  priority 
this  Government  places  on  housing  the  poor. 
Take  the  6-year  period,  1962  through  1067. 
In  that  period,  the  United  SUtes  spent  $368.8 
billion  for  national  defense,  $33.2  billion  for 
stabilizing  farm  prices  and  income,  $24.3  bil- 
lion for  space  exploration,  $22.2  billion  for 
Federal  highway  construction,  $8.1  billion  for 
all  housing  and  urban  renewal  programs  and 
a  mere  $1.26  blUlon  for  Federal  housing 
subsidies. 

Bringing  the  numbers  up  to  date — ^the 
NUon  budget  for  1971  calls  for  $73  blUlon 
for  national  defense,  $14  billion  for  commerce 
and  transportation,  $9  billion  for  veterans 
benefits  and  services,  $6  billion  for  agricul- 
ture and  farm  payments — and  a  grand  total 
of  $3.8  billion  for  all  Government  financed 
housing  programs.  Of  that  amoimt,  only  $890 
million  Is  specified  for  low-  and  moderate- 
income  housing. 

When  the  Nixon  budget  was  released, 
George  Romney  boasted  that  he  had  cut  his 
department's  budget  to  the  bone  and  was 
glad  of  It.  And  people  expressed  astonish- 
ment— that  the  record  of  the  past  would  be 
carried  Into  the  future  by  a  man  who  ex- 
pressed enthusiastic  conviction  that  It  was 
right. 

Last  year.  President  Johnson's  committee 
on  urban  housing  released  its  report.  Let  me 
relate  to  you  some  of  their  findings : 

1.  More  than  12  percent  of  Amerlc-n  fam- 
ilies cannot  afford  decent  housing. 

2.  In  numbers,  that  means  more  than  7.8 
million  American  families — or  one  in  every 
eight,  cannot  now  afford  to  pay  market  price 
for  standard  housing  which  would  cost  no 
more  than  20  percent  of  their  total  Income. 

3.  At  least  10  percent  of  the  Nation's  exist- 
ing shelters  are  In  substandard  condition. 

4.  The  average  ratio  of  housing  costs  to 
gross  Income  of  the  total  population  is  16 
percent.  By  that,  I  mean  that  the  average 
American  pays  no  more  than  IS  percent  of 
his  Income  for  bousing. 

6.  One-half  of  the  7.8  million  families  in 
need  of  housing  are  surviving  on  less  than 
$3,000  a  year. 

For  these  people— whose  Incomes  average 
$3,000  a  year,  unless  they  have  assistance 
from  somewhere,  they  have  no  housing. 

For  these  people — a  choice  of  housing 
means  no  choice  at  all.  For  the  urban  poor, 
it  means  public  housing  where  it  4b  available 
and  where  they  can  afford  it. 

In  this  country,  there  was  no  subsidized 
housing  for  the  poor  until  passage  of  the 
Hoxising  Act  in  1937.  Other  countries,  namely 
England  and  Sweden,  had  housing  subsidy 
programs  as  early  as  1919. 

In  the  United  States — all  we  had  done  prior 
to  1937  was  talk.  We  had  appointed  commis- 
sions to  make  reports  and  to  document  the 
problem.  The  Congress  even  held  hearings  on 
(he  housing  situation  in  1890,  which  were 
said  to  have  awakened  the  Nation  to  the 
glaring  deficiencies  for  the  poor.  But  still, 
no  law  came  until  1937. 

For  the  UiUted  SUtes,  pubUc  housing  U  a 
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program  where  the  development,  ownership 
and  management  of  projeete  are  the  responsi- 
bilities of  local  government  bodies.  RenU  In 
public  housing  proJecU  are  lowered  by  a 
combination  of  Federal  and  local  subsidies. 
When  the  law  was  written,  it  was  Intended 
that  fully  employed  blue-collar  and  aeml- 
skllled  workers  would  be  eligible  for  occu- 
pancy— but  occupancy  has  been  restricted, 
if  only  by  the  avaUablllty  of  such  housing, 
to  those  persons  of  very  low  Incomes. 

At  the  Federal  end.  there  was  the  Public 
Housing  AdznlnlBtration  responsible  for 
hnnrtjing  Federal  relations  with  local  hous- 
ing authorities.  Today,  it  Is  the  Housing 
AsslBtance  Administration  in  the  Department 
of  BUD  which  handles  the  Federal  responsi- 
bility. 

And  that — ^Is  the  only  notable  or  note- 
worthy change  In  the  public  housing  pro- 
gram since  1937.  The  needs  have  skyrocketed, 
the  problems  have  multiplied  and  the  poor 
have  continued  to  go  iinhoused  and  badly 
housed — but  the  program  of  housing  sub- 
sidles  for  the  poor  has  not  substantially 
changed. 

It  has  often  been  a  priority  of  this  Govern- 
ment to  speak  for  the  poor — and  It  is  a  well- 
esUbUshed  bad  habit  of  this  Government 
not  to  act  on  Its  word.  The  Congress  writes 
a  law  and  stotes  Its  Intent  to  act — but  when 
that  law  comes  to  the  Congress  for  funds, 
the  Congress  changes  its  mind  about  the  in- 
tent it  expressed  and  decides  that  Its  respon- 
sibility for  the  purse  Is  more  Important. 

This  is  the  most  notorious  system  for 
nullifying  law  and  the  most  ruthless  and 
successful  means  for  alienating  American 
citizens.  For  the  American  Government,  it  is 
a  way  of  life.  No  law  has  been  more  vic- 
timized by  this  process  than  public  housing. 
In  1967,  the  public  housing  program  in- 
cluded some  660,000  lUUts  which  housed  al- 
most 2.4  million  persons.  Production  of  pub- 
lic housing  has  been  erratic — with  majc« 
spurts  of  energy  coming  in  1941  and  1952 
when  most  of  the  existing  public  housing 
structures  were  built. 

Public  housing  is  a  rental  program.  The 
cost  of  project  development  is  financed  with 
long-term  Ux  exempt  local  bonds.  This  low- 
ers the  direct  debt  retirement  costs.  Then, 
the  Federal  Government  makes  annual  con- 
tibutlons  to  the  local  housing  authority  to 
cover  all  cosU  of  retiring  the  bonds.  Until 
the  last  two  years,  this  was  the  only  form 
of  Federal  subsidy. 

Now,  the  Federal  Government  is  author- 
ized to  pay  a  local  authority  an  additional 
$120  per  year  for  the  benefit  of  each  family 
which  Is  elderly,  displaced,  extremely  poor, 
or  which  contains  four  or  more  children. 
This  has  made  no  difference  In  the  rents 
charged  these  people.  It  merely  replaced 
fund  deficiU  Incurred  by  the  housing  au- 
thority. 

Since  public  hoiising  U  exclusively  a  rental 
program,  tenants  have  been  required  to  pay 
the  amount  necessary  to  cover  all  operating, 
maintenance  and  payment  In  lieu  of  tax 
costs. 

The  Federal  pubUc  housing  program  is  a 
tragic  failure  for  three  primary  reasons. 

First,  it  was  never  funded  in  the  amo\mt 
necessary  to  meet  the  needs.  Secondly,  there 
was  a  total  lack  of  foresight  or  thought  in 
planning  the  ;.tnictures  for  public  housing. 
Finally,  there  was  no  allowance  made  for 
increasing  the  subsidy  to  meet  the  increas- 
ing cost  of  living  or  the  increasing  costs  of 
TwiwtAining  and  operating  the  public  hous- 
ing structures  which  were  biUlt. 

St.  Louis  stands  at  the  head  of  the  list 
of  cities  with  the  most  notorious  public 
housing  situation.  You  have  all  heard  of 
Pruitt-Igoe.  This  project  is  a  landmark  and 
tribuU  to  the  failure  of  this  Nation  to  pro- 
vide decent  housing  for  the  poor — and  a  tes- 
timony to  the  priority  which  housing  has 
received. 
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Pruitt-Igoe  has  been  inspected  by  per- 
sons from  all  over  the  country  and  the 
world — ^they  are  brought  here  to  see  how 
public  housing  should  not  be  buUt.  Pruitt- 
Igoe  was  erected  to  replace  a  sluim — but  It 
created  a  situation  which  has  come  to  haunt 
the  poor  and  to  blight  the  city. 

Pruitt-Igoe  was  built  during  the  brief 
spurt  of  construction  energy  in  the  early  fif- 
ties. The  slum  replaced  by  Pruitt-Igoe  housed 
5,000  people — but  when  Pniitt-Igoe  was  built 
it  housed  12,000  people  in  the  same  area; 
7,000  to  9,000  of  that  number  were  children — 
put  in  33  high-rise  structures  which  now, 
13  years  later,  stand  30%  vacant  because  of 
the  combination  of  blunders  which  created 
it  and  which  have  fed  its  uncanny  existence. 
Aside  from  the  structural  problems  which 
cannot  be  altered — but  which  might  be  dealt 
with.  Prultt-Igos  suffers  from  a  serious  lack 
of  operating  funds  and  the  Inability  of  ten- 
anU  to  finance  with  their  rent  the  opera* 
tlon  and  maintenance  of  the  monstrosity. 

To  summarize  the  Pruitt-Igoe  situation. 
It  is  an  archltecttiral  failure — a  social  and 
economic  disaster.  The  irony  of  it  Is  that 
tenants  who  cannot  afford  private  housing, 
citizens  who  must  turn  to  subsidized  hous- 
ing, citizens  who  do  not  desire  but  who  must 
turn  to  Pruitt-Igoe— cannot  even  afford  to 
live  there. 

Pruitt-Igoe  may  be  the  worst — but  It  1b 
represenutive  of  what  is  happening  in  pub- 
lic housing  throughout  this  oountzy.  We  have 
not  fulfilled  the  goal  for  providing  a  "decent 
home  for  Americans."  We  have  not  provided 
the  poor  with  a  place  to  live,  and  when  we 
have  tried,  we  have  done  It  so  badly  that  we 
have  oon^Munded  the  problem.  This,  In 
ah<Mt,  is  what  rent-strlkee,  tenant  sit-ins, 
walk-Ins  and  squat- Ins  are  made  of.  These 
people  are  desperate — and  nobody  seems  to 
oare. 

One  of  my  fiMt  acts  as  a  member  of  Con- 
gress was  to  address  the  public  bousing  sit- 
uation. I  Introduced  leglslatiop  or  a  rent- 
subsidy  to  public  housing  tenants — by  pro- 
viding that  the  Federal  Government  would 
increase  Its  subsidy  In  the  amount  required 
to  lower  those  rents  to  a  maximum  of  26% 
of  tetnant  Income. 

Housing  authorities  are  strapped  to  the 
chair.  They  have  no  funds.  Housing  authori- 
ties in  16  dtles  are  designated,  even  by  HUD, 
as  in  dire  financial  crisis.  It  Is  a  unlveraal 
crisis  and  It  took  no  genius  to  see  that  money 
had  to  oome  forth  from  somewhere. 

The  house  banking  and  currency  commit- 
tee reluctantly  entertained  the  thought  of 
tenant  subsidy — but  passed  over  it. 

Late  last  sununer.  Senator  Brooke  came 
forth  vrith  similar  legislation  and  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee — be  succeeded  in  Senate  passage. 
Through  cooperative  efforts,  the  Brooke 
amendment  became  law.  We  managed  to  get 
an  authorization  of  $75  million  for  financing 
the  cost  of  lowering  tenant  rents  and  for 
improving  the  operating  and  maintenance 
services  of  public  housing  projects. 

Needless  to  say,  we  were  pleased  with  the 
success.  Public  hovislng  authorities  were 
pleased  and  public  housing  resldenU,  who 
are  now  organized  into  the  national  tenanU 
rights  organization — ^were  pleased. 

Our  pleasure  was  shortlived,  for  after 
passage  of  that  landmark  law  in  December, 
the  Nixon  budget  was  released — showing  that 
Instead  of  $75  million,  only  $33  million  was 
requested  to  carry  out  the  new  secUons  of 
public  housing  law. 

This  amoimt  will  not  be  stifflclent  to  lower 
tenant  rente  in  public  housing,  it  will  not  be 
sufficient  to  eliminate  the  deficlte  of  housing 
authorities,  it  will  not  be  enough  to  Improve 
any  operating  and  maintenance  services,  the 
intent  of  the  law  will  be  nulllfled— because, 
as  George  Romney  put  it — the  housing  budget 
was  cut  to  the  bone — and  he  was  "glad  of  it." 
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And  that  la  an  up-to-dat*  example  of  why 
houalng.  as  a  naUonal  concern,  a  naOonal 
laaue  of  a  naUonal  program— la  the  "longest 
running  offlcial  lie."  It  la  one  more  chapter 
in  the  '^reat  American  housing  hoax"  and  an 
Ulustranon  of  why  the  promise  of  a  "decent 
home  for  every  American"  U  a  farce. 

Fair  hovulng.  in  which  you  have  expressed 
a  specific  intepeet.  U  equally  a  farce. 

The  city  of  St.  LouU  ranks  11th  In  the 
number  of  black  resldenU.  More  than  36%  of 
our  populauon  Is  black. 

A  recent  report  on  fair  housing  In  St.  Louis 
led  Civil  Rights  Commission  Chairman 
Theodore  Hesburgh  to  say— that  the  racial 
division  of  St,  LouU  Is  supported  by  a  broad 
network  of  institutional  systems  whose 
leaders  disclaim  responsibility  for  them.  In 
St  LouU.  the  suburbs  are  white — and  the 
city  Is  50%  black— and  St.  LouU  County 
maintains  a  noose  around  the  city. 

Over  a  period  of  nine  months,  the  commit- 
tee for  freedom  of  residence  In  the  city  of  St. 
LouU  surveyed  the  situation.  They  uUllxed 
thirteen  black  and  white  checkers  who  vUlted 
15  white  real  estate  companies  In  St.  LouU 
for  the  expressed  purpose  of  purchasing  or 
selling  a  home. 

The  fltifling*  of  the  survey  have  stunned 
some  people.  They  did  not  stun  the  black 
citizens  of  St.  LouU  who  have  long  known 
that  the  white  real  eetate  community  U 
dominated  by  a  network  of  crlmlnaU  who 
freely  admit  their  Intent  to  circumvent,  by 
whatever  means,  the  fair  housing  law  which 
has  been  on  the  books  for  a  year  and  a  half. 
The  real  estate  agento  vUlted  In  the  sur- 
vey— revealed  to  the  checkers,  without 
prompting — how  they  "help"  white  people, 
how  they  can  usually  reco^Uxe  the  voice  of 
a  "colored"  Inquirer  over  the  phone,  how 
they  wouldn't  want  their  white  clients  to  be 
subjected  to  some  "buck  nigger"  at  the  door 
to  buy  their  home,  how  they  have  decided 
not  to  use  "for  sale"  signs  which  may  attract 
the  attention  of  a  potential  "colored  buy- 
er"— and  how  the  city  of  Unlveralty  City  has 
"reaped  Its  share  of  problems  from  the 
colored  people" — and  how  other  paru  of  the 
city  must  be  protected  from  the  "colored 
element". 

And  there  U  an  Interesting  tale  about  one 
"real  estate  agent  who  at  the  time  was  serv- 
ing as  president  of  the  MetropoUtan  St.  Ix>uU 
Real  Estate  Board" — and  who  confessed  to 
the  checker  that  "In  view  of  hU  prejudices, 
he  often  has  to  talk  out  of  both  sides  of  hU 
mouth  and  wear  two  hats  as  president  of  the 
Real  Estate  Board." 

It  comes  as  no  surprise  to  me — that  the 
racUm  of  the  majority  of  the  people  in  St. 
LouU  U.  Uttle  by  little,  being  documented 
for  public  view.  No  black  citizen  who  has 
lived  In  St.  LouU  as  long  as  I  have — could 
possibly  be  surprised. 

It  doesnt  occur  Just  here  in  St.  LotiU.  It 
happens  In  every  American  city  every  day — 
where  lawbreakers  run  free  to  manlpuUte 
the  housing  market  for  the  containment  of 
blacks  in  areas  designated  by  the  white  real 
estate  community.  It  happens  every  day — 
that  the  law  U  used  to  deny  the  rights  of 
black  citizens. 

What  does  come  as  a  surprise  to  me  Is  that 
white  racUts  seem  to  expect  their  cries  for 
law  and  order  to  be  respected — by  a  black 
community  which  has  felt  the  hypocrUy  of 
the  law.  We  are  tired  of  being  told  which 
laws  must  be  obeyed  and  which  laws  can  be 
ignored.  Frankly,  we  will  nsylonger  tolerate  It. 
A  person  may  need  fonh^l  education  to 
practice  law  in  thU  country — but  a  person 
does  not  need  formal  education  to  under- 
stand the  hypocrUy  of  the  law,  nor  does 
he  need  to  be  a  lawyer  to  recognize  that  until 
law  Is  based  on  Justice,  there  can  be  no  re- 
spect for  law. 

It  U  an  explosive  situation.  ThU  city  and 
all  other  cities  are  gambling  with  dynamite 
when  they  blatantly  refuse  to  extend  oppor- 
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tunltlea  and  rights  to  black  Americans.  I 
relate  thU  not  as  a  threat — but  because  I 
would  b«  derelict  In  my  duties  not  to  relate 
It  as  an  obseravtlon  which  I  believe  valid. 

You  must  realize — that  the  problem  of 
fair  housing  or  the  problem  of  housing  for 
the  poor— none  of  it  can  be  dUctused  In  a 
vacuum.  These  problems  Inherently  Involve 
racism,  poverty,  and  the  climate  of  thU 
country. 

The  problem  of  housing  for  the  poor  U 
that  the  poor  cannot  afford  housing  on  the 
private  market.  Neither,  of  course,  can  they 
afford  food,  clothing,  or  medical  services. 
Neither  can  they  expect  a  decent  education 
or  Job  training.  Housing  U  only  one  element 
of  the  problem  of  economics  and  racUm — and 
for  the  poor,  the  problem  of  economics  U 
the  problem  of  finding  an  opportunity  to  get 
into  the  system.  For  the  black  who  are  poor. 
It  U  a  double  challenge. 

When  you  are  uneducated,  unskilled,  and 
come  from  a  generation  of  poverty,  how  do 
you  get  out  of  the  cycle?  Where  do  you  start? 
Better  yet.  when  you  have  nothing  going  for 
you  but  public  dUdaln  and  public  apathy, 
where  do  you  find  hope? 

If  you  are  both  poor  and  black,  the  ques- 
tion U  something  else  again  in  a  country 
where  it  took  a  national  commission  of  ex- 
perts to  teU  us  what  we  have  known  for  a 
long  time — that  white  people  Jvist  dont  like 
black  people. 

It  U  virtually  impossible  to  discuss  any 
of  the  American  problems  without  zeroing  In 
on  poverty  and  racism.  We  cannot  realisti- 
cally discuss  environmental  problems  with- 
out discussing  the  human  atmosphere.  The 
urban  environment  U  as  plagued  by  the  hu- 
man condition  and  human  spirit  as  it  Is  by 
smog— and  I  dare  say  the  latter  does  not 
pose  any  greater  threat  to  our  health  and 
security  than  our  pollution  of  the  human 
element. 

The  economic  bondage  of  black  citizens  is 
a  part  of  the  urban  environment — because 
that  is  where  we  are. 

At  the  turn  of  the  century.  80  percent  of 
the  black  people  were  still  in  rural  areas. 
With  the  advent  of  machines  to  replace  peo- 
ple— blacks  moved  away.  In  1940.  only  one- 
third  of  the  Nation's  black  citizens  Uved  on 
farms.  By  19«0  that  number  was  down  to  8 
percent  and  now.  It  U  estimated  to  be 
about  7  percent— about  the  same  percent 
as  for  the  white  population. 

Black  citizens  have  been  migrating,  from 
the  South  to  the  North  and  West.  In  1030.  83 
percent  of  all  black  Americans  lived  In  the 
South.  By  1940  only  T7  percent  of  the  black 
populaUon  Uved  In  the  South.  By  1060.  only 
60%  were  in  the  South  and  in  1968.  It  was 
estimated  to  be  58%. 

The  South  lost  more  than  4  million  black 
Americans  between  1940  and  1966 — and  the 
cities  grew  with  new  black  residents. 

Wherever  black  Americans  have  gone,  the 
problems  of  poverty  and  racism  have  sky- 
rocketed. They  look  for  hope  and  they  look 
for  Jobs— when  little  of  either  exists  for 
blacks. 

The  average  black  median  Income  In  1067 
was  only  59%  of  the  median  Income  for 
white  people.  The  average  black  family  earns 
less  money  than  the  average  white  family — 
whether  or  not  he  has  had  the  same  educa- 
tion, the  same  training — or  more,  than  the 
white. 

I  point  thU  out  to  show  that  the  prob- 
lem of  housing  for  the  poor  and  for  the  black 
who  are  poor — will  not  be  solved  until  the 
economics  of  thU  country  have  been  ad- 
Justed.  Black  people  are  fighting  for  fair 
housing — but  we  are  fighting  for  the  free- 
dom of  black  people  to  earn  a  decent  wage. 
We  are  fighting  to  free  ourselves  from  the 
walls  of  a  ghetto  and  from  a  society  which 
systematically  works  to  exclude  tu  from 
participating  In  the  system — while  it  curses 
our  poverty. 
When  black  college  graduates  earn  •3,005 
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less  than  white  college  graduates  per  year, 
when  these  black  college  graduates  earn 
•1,040  less  per  year  than  white  high  school 
graduates — and  »300  less  per  year  than  white 
high  school  dropouts,  we  are  not  free. 

Those  who  perceive  our  struggle  as  a  battle 
to  buy  a  home  wherever  we  choose  to  live  do 
not  perceive  our  struggle  at  all.  Until  there  U 
an  Integration  of  economics  and  opportunity, 
there  can  be  no  Integration  of  housing. 

Black  men  represent  10  percent  of  the  em- 
ployed males  In  thU  country — but  only  3% 
of  the  doctors.  3.5%  of  the  dentuts.  1.5%  of 
the  liuurance  brokers,  3  3%  of  the  plumbers, 
15%  of  the  electricians,  and  only  .5%  of  the 
engineers. 

Black  women  represent  13  percent  of  the 
female  work  force — but  only  3.4%  of  the 
lawyers.  5.6%  of  the  professional  nuraea. 
6.5%  of  the  medical  technldaru.  3.4%  of  the 
telephone  operators.  1.5%  of  the  secretaries 
and  8.8%  of  the  elementary  school  teachers. 

You  may  look  to  me  and  say — then  how 
did  you  get  to  become  the  first  black  Con- 
gressman from  the  State  of  Missouri?  And  I 
would  say  to  you  that  being  the  first  black 
"anything"  in  the  year  of  nineteen  hundred 
and  seventy — U  not  an  achievement  or  veri- 
fication of  thU  land  of  opportunity— It  U  a 
tragedy. 

And  then  you  may  say,  if  you  can  do  it, 
why  cannot  other  blacks  do  it.  And  I  would 
say  to  you.  If  Richard  Nixon  could  become 
President,  why  didnt  you  become  President? 

In  other  words,  until  this  Government  and 
Americana  are  as  concerned  with  where  black 
people  live  in  thU  Nation— as  they  are  with 
the  air  and  the  water  and  the  neighborhood 
school — there  will  be  no  advancement  on  the 
front  of  human  rights. 

I  applaud  your  efforts  for  fair  housing — 
but  I  seek  your  recognition  of  a  responsibil- 
ity to  act  for  fair  treatment.  Until  the  num- 
bers of  the  American  public  demand  it- lawa 
for  rights  will  be  Ignored. 

The  American  people  must  demand  a  Gov- 
ernment which  appeaU  to  Its  potential  for 
freedom  and  brotherhood — and  we  cannot 
long  tolerate  a  Government  which  appeaU 
only  to  the  capacity  of  people  for  prejudice 
and  hatred  Above  aU.  we  cannot  let  an 
American  Government  rob  the  American 
people  of  their  capacity  for  freedom  and  of 
their  capacity  for  extending  it  to  every 
American  citizen. 


MRS  EMMA  TUCKER  OF  PREEPORT: 
ILLINOIS  MOTHER  OP  THE  YEAR 


HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  20.  1970 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  proud  to  announce  that  the  1970 
Illinois  Mother  of  the  Year  is  Mrs.  Emma 
Tucker  of  Preeport.  a  coiumunity  of  27,- 
000  people  in  the  16th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Illinois.  Mrs.  Tucker  Is  especially 
deserving  of  this  honor  since  she  is  the 
mother  of  43  children,  including  five  or 
her  own  and  38  senior  Girl  Scouts  who 
sponsored  her  as  Mother  of  the  Year. 

I  would  like  to  quote  from  the  letter  of 
nomination  written  by  the  Girl  Scouts 
because  I  think  it  best  summarizes  those 
qualities  which  made  Mrs.  Tucker  such 
an  outstanding  mother,  and  moreover 
represents  what  we  have  all  come  to  re- 
spect and  appreciate  in  all  mothers.  The 
girls  wTOte : 

without  Mrs.  Tucker's  help,  our  Girl  Scout 
troop  would  probably  no  longer  exist.  She 
has  been  a  faithful  leader  In  guiding  us  in 
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our  Scouting  and  community  activities.  We 
know  that  she  cares  about  us  all.  We  can  tell 
her  our  problems,  and  she  understands.  One 
could  summarize  Mrs.  Tucker  In  three 
words — care,  share  and  undentand — she  does. 
Becaiue  of  these  things,  we,  her  scout 
daughters  believe  Mrs.  Tucker  should  be 
"Mother  of  the  Year." 

As  a  result  of  that  glowing  recommen- 
dation, Mrs.  Tucker  was  chosen  Mother 
of  the  Year  by  a  Jury  of  the  Illinois 
Mother  of  the  Year  Committee  which  Is 
affiliated  with  the  American  Mothers 
Committee,  Inc..  of  New  York  City.  I  will 
have  the  pleasure  and  honor  of  being 
present  at  a  reception  in  Preeport  this 
weekend  at  which  the  official  citation 
and  mother's  pin  will  be  presented  to 
Mrs.  Tucker.  In  May.  Mrs.  Tucker  will 
travel  to  New  York  to  represent  Illinois 
in  the  American  Mother  of  the  Year  cere- 
monies. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  would  like  to  include  three  articles 
from  the  Preeport  and  Rockford  news- 
papers which  further  detail  the  life  and 
service  of  Mrs.  Emma  Tucker,  an  out- 
standing example  of  American  mother- 
hood. The  articles  follow: 

[From  the   Freeport   Journal-Standard, 

Mar.  26,  1070) 

Mas.  F.  0.  Tdckkk  Is  Illinois  Mothxb  or 

THK   YKAK 

Mrs.  FrancU  C.  Tucker,  mother  of  6  and 
scout  leader  "mother"  of  38,  U  the  1070 
nilnoU  Mother  of  the  Year. 

She  will  represent  nUnoU  in  the  American 
Mother  of  the  Year  ceremonies  at  the  Wal- 
dorf-Astoria In  New  York  City  early  in  May. 
^  _.  Mrs.  Tucker,  whose  husband  U  the  pathol- 

I  ^4  ogUt  at  Freeport    Memorial   Hospital,   lives 

«  X*  with  her  family  at  861  W.  Stephenson  St. 

She  WBS  nominated  for  the  honor  by  mem- 
bers of  Freeport  Senior  Girl  Scout  Troop  132. 

SCOCTS   NOMINATK 

Word  of  her  selection  as  top  "IlllnoU 
Mother  of  the  Year"  was  received  here  today. 

"Without  Mrs.  Tucker's  help,"  the  scouts 
wrote.  "OTir  Girl  Scout  troop  would  probably 
no  longer  exist.  She  has  been  a  faithful  leader 
In  guiding  us  In  our  Scouting  and  commu- 
nity activities. 

"We  know  that  she  cares  about  \w  all.  We 
can  tell  her  our  problems,  and  she  under- 
stands. One  could  summarize  Mrs.  Tucker 
In  three  words — care,  share  and  under- 
stand— she  does. 

"Becaiue  of  these  things,  we,  her  scout 
daughters  believe  Mrs.  Tucker  shoiUd  be 
'Mother  of  the  Year.'" 

HAS  Acnvx  rxaciLT 

Her  own  active  family  includes  three 
daughters  and  two  sons.  The  eldest  daughter, 
Betty,  now  Mrs.  Alfred  Ountermann.  was 
crowned  Miss  Freeport  In  1061.  Now  the 
mother  of  two.  herself,  she  makes  her  home 
In  Port  Wayne.  Ind.  Her  son.  Donny.  U  2% 
and  daughter.  Katie.  U  6  months. 

Son  Bob.  23.  U  home  after  a  tour  of  duty 
In  Vietnam  with  the  Marine  Corps. 

Twins  Jean  and  Joan,  are  22.  Jean  U  a 
aenlor  at  Knox  College.  She  was  an  AF8  stu- 
dent in  Norway  and  spent  a  year  at  the 
University  of  Hamburg.  Germany.  Joan,  who 
was  a  cytotechnologUt  at  Mllwaukee-St. 
Luke's,  has  retvirned  to  college  studies  at 
Trinity  College. 

John.  16,  U  an  honor  student  at  Culver 
Military  Academy. 

MITLTirACTrED    ROLE 

The  role  of  motherhood  for  Mrs.  Tucker  U 
a  multlfaceted  one.  As  a  family,  the  Tuckers 
have  camped  and  traveled  in  48  states  with 
their  children. 
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Community  Interests  have  also  been  a  part 
of  BCrs.  Tucker's  life.  She  U  or  has  been 
active  in  some  35  civic,  service  and  church 
organizations  in  Freeport  and  In  Cedar 
Rapids,  her  former  home. 

At  present,  she  U  in  the  midst  of  a  project 
to  take  all  38  scouts  to  Switzerland  tbU  sum- 
mer for  a  three-week  period.  To  earn  the 
needed  813,800,  Mrs.  Tucker  and  the  girl 
scouts  outlined  a  money-making  program. 
They  started  serving  suppers,  making  candy 
mints  and  sponsoring  travelogues. 

EARNED    $10,800 

To  further  augment  the  travel  fund,  Mrs. 
Tucker  and  the  scouts  took  over  the  snack 
concession  stand  at  Krape  Park  last  summer, 
dUpenslng  popslcles,  caramel  com,  ice  cream 
cones.  The  stand  was  a  7-day  week  operation, 
with  the  glrU,  under  Mrs.  Tucker's  leader- 
ship, workmg  from  11  a.m.  to  0:30  pjn.  Each 
was  assigned  a  specific  Job  and  time  for  the 
4-month  period. 

To  date  •10.800  has  been  banked,  and  tick- 
ets and  plans  have  already  been  worked  out 
for  the  trip  to  Adelboden,  Switzerland. 

The  Senior  Scout  Troop  has  been  a  spe- 
cial project  of  Mrs.  Tucker's  since  the  fam- 
ily moved  to  Freeport  in  1968.  However,  Mrs. 
Tucker's  Interest  in  Scouting  goes  back  more 
than  the  12-year-perlod.  She  has  been  active 
In  the  movement  35  years,  starting  as  a  scout 
herself  at  age  14.  She  received  her  "Golden 
Eagle"  (highest  rank  in  Girl  Scouting  com- 
parable with  the  Eagle  rank  In  Boy  Scout- 
ing) at  age  18  and  became  a  scout  leader  In 
1033. 

In  1963.  Mrs.  Tucker  set  up  a  program  for 
Candy  Stripers  at  Freeport  Memorial  Hos- 
pital, using  the  senior  girl  scouts.  "The 
Thanks  Badge,"  the  soouts  distlnguUhed 
service  award,  was  presented  to  her  tor  lead- 
ership In  Olrl  Scouting  by  the  Green  HlUs 
Soout  Council  on  Dec.  6.  1069. 

Some  of  Mrs.  Tucker's  other  Freeport  ac- 
tivities Include  her  work  with  Benevolent 
Circle  of  King's  Daughters  (also  helped  to 
organize  the  Junior  Service  Circle  of  King's 
Daughters  here  in  1968) :  Chapter  BE  of  PEG 
(served  as  president  the  past  two  years); 
county,  state  and  national  auxlllartee  of  the 
medical  society;  church  organizations; 
YWCA.  state  and  county  historical  societies. 
American  Field  Service  Committee;  American 
Association  of  University  Women;  Stephen- 
son County  Republican  Women's  Club. 

TRAVrLOOITXS,   PROGRAMS 

Many  In  Freeport  have  heard  Mrs.  Tucker's 
programs  on  the  state  parks  of  Illinois,  trav- 
elogues on  travel  abroad  (including  her  trip 
with  scouts  In  1954  and  1964  to  Mexico)  and 
her  program  on  "SymboU  of  the  Cross"  (a 
subject  of  a  recent  journal-Standard  church 
page  feature.) 

Dr.  Tucker  plans  to  accompany  his  wife 
to  New  York  for  the  ceremonies  In  May. 

Mrs.  Tucker  to  the  former  Emma  Elizabeth 
Scott  of  Chicago.  She  and  her  twin  sUter 
were  trraduated  from  Hyde  Park  Hleh  School 
In  1934.  Mrs.  Tucker  received  her  B.S.  degree 
m  health  and  physical  education  In  1941 
from  George  Williams  College.  Lake  Geneva, 
WU.  Her  minor  vras  In  social  group  work. 

After  the  Tuckers  were  married  in  June 
1941,  they  were  commissioned  under  the 
American  Board  of  Commissioners  of  For- 
eign Missions  to  go  overseas  China. 

fFrom  the  Rockford  Sunday  Register-Star, 

Mar.  29.  19701 
"Care.  Share,  and  Understand — She  DoesI": 

Meet    Freefort's    Ebcma    Tucke* — No.    1 

Mother 

(By  MlUle  Vlckery) 

Freeport. — When  Mrs.  FrancU  C.  Tucker 
received  word  that  she  had  been  selected 
as  the  1070  IlllnoU  Mother  of  the  Year,  she 
was  in  the  midst  of  a  typical  day — working 
with  a  group  of  her  Senior  Girl  Scouts. 
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Wife  of  Dr.  Tucker,  pathologist  at  Ftw- 
port  Memorial  Hospital,  and  mother  of  five 
children,  Emma  Tucker  U  troop  leader  for 
38  senior  scouts  of  the  Freeport  area.  Her 
scouts  sponsored  Mrs.  Tucker  for  Mother 
of  the  Year,  so  It  was  particularly  fitting 
that  some  of  them  should  be  with  her  when 
she  received  the  word. 

marine  son  reads  telegram 

Several  glrU  bad  gone  with  Mrs.  Tucker 
to  the  Tucker  family  cottage  at  Lake  Geneva, 
WU.,  which  the  scouts  had  undertaken  to 
paint  as  a  fund-raUlng  project  for  their  trip 
to  Europe   thU   summer. 

A  telegram  from  the  American  Mothers 
Committee,  received  at  the  Tucker  home  at 
861  W.  Stephenson  St.,  was  read  to  hU 
mother  by  Bob  Tucker,  Just  back  from  Viet- 
nam with  the  Marines. 

One  daughter,  Jean,  was  with  Mrs.  Tucker 
at  Lake  Geneva;  Jean  U  vacationing  from 
Knox  College  and  her  twin,  Joan,  U  a  stu- 
dent at  Trinity  College.  The  eldest  U  Betty, 
wife  of  Alfred  Guntermann  of  Fort  Wayne, 
Ind.,  and  mother  of  two  small  children; 
youngest  of  the  Tucker  children  U  John,  16, 
a  student  at  Culver  Mlllt&ry  Academy. 

According  to  the  38  Senior  Girl  Scouts  who 
sponsored  her  for  Mother  of  the  Year,  "she 
has  been  a  great  mother  to  every  one  of  \u, 
too." 

she's  close  to  scotrriNO 

Among  her  many  activities,  Olrl  Scouting 
has  always  been  especially  close  to  Emma 
Tucker's  heart.  She  became  a  scout  herself 
at  14  and  a  leader  at  16.  and  has  been  leader 
for  the  Freeport  Senior  Troop  132  for  the  past 
12  years. 

ThU  year's  trip  to  the  International  Girl 
Scout  Center  at  Idelboden,  Switzerland,  will 
be  the  second  big  trip  Mrs.  Tucker  has  taken 
with  her  scouts.  The  first  was  a  6,000-mile 
camping  trip  through  eight  states  to  vUlt  the 
International  Cabana  in  Mexico.  Another 
year  she  trained  the  senior  scouts  for  a  camp- 
ing trip  to  Expo  67  In  Canada. 

"EXAMPLE   TO   EVERYONE" 

Writing  letters  of  recommendation  for  their 
candidate,  one  girl  stated  "One  could  sum- 
marize Mrs.  Tucker  In  three  words:  Care, 
Share,  and  Understand — and  she  does!" 

Another  wrote:  "Mrs.  Tucker  U  an  Illustri- 
ous example  to  everyone.  Jiut  by  watching 
her  we  learn  that  unselfishness  U  more 
satisfying  than  wanting.  She  U  constantly  on 
the  run  doing  errands  for  everyone  and  visit- 
ing friends  from  all  over  the  world." 

"We  all  marvel  at  the  accomplishments  of 
thU  outstanding  mother,"  stated  another. 

TO  NEW  TORK  IN  MAT 

To  s\mi  It  all  up,  they  said,  "Without  iSxn. 
Tucker's  help  our  Girl  Scout  Troop  would 
probably  no  longe^  exUt.  She  has  been  a 
faithful  leader  in  culdlng  \u  in  scouting, 
community  activities,  and  helping  others. 
Through  her  we  have  learned  the  meaning  of 
'giving  of  ourselves.'  Becaxise  of  these  things, 
we,  her  scout  daxighters,  believe  Mrs.  Tucker 
Is  the  Ideal  choice  for  Mother  of  the  Year." 

The  official  citation  and  Mother's  Pin  will 
be  presented  to  Mrs.  Tucker  at  a  reception 
to  late  April.  Then  In  May  ahe  will  go  to  New 
York  City  to  represent  IlllnoU  m  the  Ameri- 
can Mother  of  the  Year  ceremonies. 

ORDAIND  AS  MISSIONAIRES 

Emma  Scott  Tucker,  53.  a  native  of  IlllnoU, 
graduated  from  George  Williams  CoUege,  was 
the  recipient  of  a  Physiology  Research  Schol- 
arship and  did  graduate  work  at  Coluinl% 
University. 

In  1941  she  married  Dr.  Tucker  and  the 
couple  was  ordained  as  a  team  for  overseas 
missionary  work  that  year,  but  World  W»r 
n  interfered  with  their  plans.  Dr.  Tucker 
Joined  the  Army  and  served  three  years  in 
China.  HU  parmts,  medical  mlsslonarlaB  In 
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OblDA  for  40  7«w«.  WW*  amonff  the  laat  to 
iMveln  IMl. 

Aft«r  tbe  wr,  although  biiay  raising  h«r 
own  family,  Emma  Tucker  always  found  It 
poaalhle  to  participate  In  many  community 
activities,  particularly  with  yoiing  people. 

She  has  been  a  Sunday  School  teacher,  offi- 
cer of  the  Women's  Society  of  Christian  Serr. 
loe,  a  Campnre  Olrl  leader.  Cub  Scout  Den 
Mother  for  six  years:  TWCA  volunteer  teacher 
In  Keep  Fit  classes,  and  serretf  on  the  TW. 
Tsan-Ag*  commission. 

THZT'aS  FAIOLT  CAMms 

Past  president  of  the  Freeport  PEO  chap- 
ter, she  Is  also  active  In  the  American  As- 
sociation of  University  Women  Medical  Aux- 
iliary, Hospital  Auxiliary,  and  the  Order  of 
Eastern  Star. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Tucker  began  family  camp- 
ing trips  when  their  twins  were  a^.  Bob,  4 
and  Betty,  6.  Wanting  their  children  to  see 
their  great  country  and  appreciate  It.  they 
planned  different  trips  each  siunmer.  They 
have  visited  every  state  in  continental  VJBJL 
as  well  as  Mexico  and  Canada. 

[From  the  Rockford  Morning  Star,  Friday, 
Mar.  37,  1970) 

ntXXPOST   MOTHXB   OF  FiVX  WINS  STATX 
COMIBSI 

Tnxoon. — Mrs.  Emma  Tucker,  63.  wife  of 
Freeport  pathologist  Dr.  Francis  C.  Tucker, 
was  named  Thursday  as  Illinois'  1970  Mother 
of  the  Tear. 

She  was  selected  from  state  candidates  by 
a  Jury  of  the  niinoU  Mother  of  the  Tear 
Committee.  afflUated  with  the  American 
Mothers  Committee  Inc.  of  New  Tork  City. 
The  award  was  announced  by  Dr.  Felicia  D. 
Koch.  Oranlte  City  physician  who  U  clialr- 
man  of  the  Illinois  committee. 

Mrs.  Tucker  will  represent  niinois  in  na- 
tional Mother  of  the  Tear  competition  in 
New  Tork  May  3-4. 

Representing  Wisconsin  in  this  contest  will 
be  a  former  Beloit  minister,  Mrs.  AUce  Snow, 
now  pastor  of  the  United  Church  of  Christ 
In  ClintonvUle.  She  is  the  widow  of  Rev. 
Arthur  Snow,  pastor  of  Beloit's  Second  Con- 
gregational Church,  who  was  killed  in  a  traf- 
fic accident  two  years  ago. 

The  niinoU  winner  Is  the  mother  of  three 
daughters  and  two  sons.  Her  husband  \b  on 
the  staff  at  Freeport  Memorial  Hospital. 

Members  of  the  Olrl  Scout  troop  which 
Mrs.  Tucker  leads  nominated  her  for  state 
honors.  Scouting  is  one  of  Mrs.  Tucker's  many 
dvlc  Interests. 

The  Olrl  Scout  troop  will  go  to  Swltser- 
land  this  summer,  the  trip  financed  through 
bake  sales  and  other  fund-raising  activities. 


CONSIDERS  NEEDS  AT  HOME 


HON.  OGDEN  R.  REID 

or  mw  TOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

MoTiday.  April  20.  1970 

BCr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
Include  in  the  Ricord  today  a  chart  cal- 
ctilatlng  the  application  of  the  local  tax 
dollar  In  the  town  of  Mamaroneck.  N.Y., 
Including  the  villages  of  Larchmont, 
Mamaroneck,  and  part  of  Rye  Neck. 

The  chart  was  prepared  several  weeks 
ago  for  a  town  meeting  set  up  by  inter- 
ested residents  with  a  view  toward  inves- 
tigating our  priorities.  The  meeting,  co- 
chalred  by  two  area  residents.  Mrs.  Linda 
Davldoff  and  Mr.  William  Reynolds,  was 
moderated  by  Dr.  James  O.  Emerson.  Jr. 
and  featured  the  noted  physicist  and  au- 
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thor.  Dr.  Ralph  E.  Lapp,  as  its  principal  of  our  citizens.  We  need  to  end  the  war 

speaker.  Others  participating  Included  in    Vietnam.    We    need   new   priorities 

State  Senator  Anthony  B.  Oloffre,  As-  backed  by  major  resources, 

semblyman  Joseph  Plsanl,  Mrs.  Christine  The  material  follows: 

K.  Helwig,  the  supervisor  of  the  town  of  /.  uova  much  do  loaU  reHdenta  pay  out  in 

Mamaroneck,  Mayor  Leo  Goldsmith  of  taxetT 

Larchmont.   Mayor   Arthur   Phillips   of     Larchmont  Village  tax *  $1,399. 000 

Mamaroneck.  county  legislator  Thomas     Mamaroneck  Village  tax '1,977.000 

P.  Keane.  Jr.,  representatives  from  the     Mamaronack  Town  tax ■4,537.000 

school  boards,  and  village  trustees  ^y*  ^'^^  ***  °^  "^"'^  °'  Rye..       •  5«e.  ooo 

•TKo    Aai.»>c    .^.^.b-    ««»   tv,— —1.  _      »_      Mamaroneck  School  tax *8,  030, 000 

.>J^«   .*^   ♦?!       '°f  f^*''"fi.''!f   ^.     Rye  Neck  school  tax « 1,698.000 

show  not  only  that  a  majority  of  Federal  !__ 

Income  taxes  go  to  the  military,  but  also  Total  local  taxes 17,987.000 

that  a  substantial  porUon  of  local  taxes  i  iwg,  from  village  HaU  figures. 

go  for  military  procurement  and  opera-  » i9eo.  from  Town  Hail  figures,  includes 

tions.  In  my  view,  considering  our  needs  coUectlon  of  County  and  certain  SUte  taxes 

at  home  for  decent  education,  and  hous-  for  Larchmont  and  Mamaroneck  villages  ex- 

Ing  opportunities,  for  pollution  control  **•?'  ^^^  "*•  ^y*  ^•<*  ■'^"*  °'  Mamaroneck 

and  for  health  research  and  care,  thes^  """^    ^^  .j.own  Hau  figures,  includes 

dollars  must  be   redirected  away  from  county  and  locally-collected  SUte  taxes, 

military  hardware  and  toward  th» needs  M969,  from  school  Board  flg^lres. 

CALCULATION  OF  1970  FEDERAL  PERSONAL  INCOME  TAX.  MAMARONECK  TOWN  AND  RYE  NECK 


Population' 


19S9  modian 

(imily 

ineofflo' 


Porcant  of 

lOSZiPcoda 

madian 

incoma< 


Par  capita 
tax' 


Total  tai* 


105  ZIP  coda  area  1 565,000 

Larchmont  Villaia j'  900 

Mamaronack  Villaiatwi  Mamaronack  Tews 12500 

MamaronackVillatainRyaTown(RyaNack) 1,000 

Mamaronack  Town  oubido  villaias 13, 000 

Total  FadaralpafMnalincoma  tax. $40,400 


SI.  427 

11.915 

7.327 

1.127 

12,8t3 


100.0 
141.4 
16.9 

96.4 
152.9 


$910 
1,287 
791 
877 
1.390 
1.085 


$514,150,000 

8.880,000 

9.888,000 

7, 016, 000 

18. 070, 000 

43, 854, 000 


1 105  Zl P coda arta  includas  all  ol  Waitchajlar  ticapt  lor  Whita  Plajni,  Yonkerj  and  Now  Rochella 

'  Eitrapolatad  trom  spatial  cantui  conductad  in  l465.  Auumad  arithmatic  population  incraasa  batwaen  1965  and  1970  aqual  to 
actual  incraasa  batwaan  1960  and  1965.  US  Ctnsus  Buttau  Sarin  P-28.  No.  1420  Juna  22  1966 

'^\  '^'2."*?','''  ''oP"'*'""  •"'l  Houiini,  1960,  Censui  TrKtj,  Naw  York,  NY.,  pt.  2.'  Madiani  lor  piKas  spaciAad  abova  com- 
putad  from  totals  from  componant  Cansuj  TfKts. 

'  Calculatad  from  coL  2. 

•Total  FadarsI  panoMl  incama  Ui  paid  lof  year  1966  in  105  ZIP  coda  araa-$343,000.000,  from  Intarnal  Ravanua  Sarvtca,  1966 
statistics  of  incama,  supplamantal.  ZIP  coda  araa  daU.  Yialds  $607  par  capiul  of  1970  population.  Flfura  lor  1970  assumad  to  ba  50 
Mrcant  lar|ar,  aqual  to  Budtat  Buraau  astimatad  incraasa  in  parsonal  incoma  tai  collections  batwaan  fiscal  yaar  1967  and  fiscal  yaar 
1971.  Par  capita  Ui  for  spaci«ad  placas  easipetad  by  applying  coL  3  to  $910.  on  assumption  that  par  capita  Fadaral  incoma  Ux  is 
proportional  to  family  incoma. 

•  Col.  1  timas  col.  4. 

MSttiwo"*'  "**  ^"*  ^****  '•"*"*'  '""""•  ***•*  •"'**  ^'>  ''*•'  '•»•<••"«»  ••  •"  porcant  ol  Faderal  parsonal  incoma  Uias 


Orand  total,  all  taxea  paid  by  local  residentt 

Local $17,987,000 

State 4.  386,  000 

Federal 43. 864. 000 


Total 88.  338. 000 

II.  WHERE  DOES  THE  LOCAL  TAX  DOLLAR  GOT 

9,924,000 


Vatarans'  Administration 

Intarast  on  public  dabt.. 

$7,670 
16.613 

24,283 

Total  (past) 

16 

Grand  total 

104, 184 

70 

All  othar  outlays 

43,893 

30 

School  tai  shara  of  local  taxas  > 


--ISparcanl 


66,226,000 
Military  shart  ol  local  taias: 

54  porcant  ol  Fadaral  parsonal  incoma  tax  paid  by  loul 

rasidants  ■ 
54 porcant  X  $43,8S4,000-$23.681.000 

23.681.000 

Military  shara  of  local  taxas 39  parcant 

66.226.000 

8.770  000 

Vietnam  shara  of  local  taxes'- 13  porcant 

M.22C,000 

■  Military  shara  of  national  lovarnmant  axpandituras  (1969). 

Souica:  Joint  Traasury   Dapartmant  and   Budiat  Buraau 
s,  July  28, 1969. 

Amount         Ratios 
[in  millionsl     G>atcant) 
$184, 769 


>Saa  abova,  Vietnam  spandinj  in  1969-20  parcant  ol  total 
Fadaral  budgaL 

Nota:  Special  support  of  Viatnam  operations  is  included  in  the 
foratoint  fi|uras.  largaly  in  Dalansa  OapartmanL  Tba  amount  is 
$29.IOO,500,000. 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OP  THE 
APOLLO  PROGRAM 


TeUloutityi 

Lais  Socia  I  Sacurily  Act 
trust  lunds 


TcW.. 


War-raMad  outlays: 

Defansa  Da^rtinasL 

Military  assistance 

Estimated  50  parcant  Atomic 
Cearfy  Commission  total.... 


TataKpfaaant). 


-31,  nz 

141.077 


77.  a*] 
7<3 

1. 22s 

79,901 


100 


HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

or  CAuromtru 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  AprU  20.  1970 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, yesterday,  two  newspaper  editorials, 
one  in  the  Washington  Poet  and  the 
other  in  the  Washington  Star,  eloquent- 
ly and  pointedly  summed  up  the  impor- 
tance of  the  Apollo  program  to  the  Na- 
tion In  the  light  of  the  dire  emergencies 
encotmtered  in  Apollo  13.  I  have  seldom 
read  more  profound  assessments  of  our 
manned  space  program  thsin  those  bril- 
liantly expressed  by  the  two  articles 
which  I  wish  to  include  in  today's  Ric- 
oao  of  the  House  proceedings. 
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Let  me  point  out  that  the  fears  and 
the  distress  Americans  personally  ex- 
perienced last  week  were  shared  by  peo- 
ple in  every  part  of  the  world  by  mes- 
sages of  encouragement  and  concern. 
The  Soviet  Union,  in  the  name  of  Presi- 
dent Podgomy  offered  any  assistance  re- 
quired in  the  recovery  of  our  sistronauts, 
even  to  the  point  of  diverting  many  ships 
to  locations  In  the  Indian  Ocean  In  case 
events  dictated  their  landing  there.  Yes- 
terday, President  Podgomy  telegraphed 
the  President  rejoicing  in  the  safe  re- 
turn of  the  Apollo  13  crew. 

I  want  to  underscore  the  fact  that, 
despite  the  Apollo  204  tragedy  at  Cape 
Kennedy,  no  other  major  technological 
program  undertaken  by  the  United 
States  has  achieved  the  degree  of  suc- 
cessful flight  operations  that  has  the 
manned  space  flight  program.  Up  to 
Apollo  13.  our  astronauts  have  been 
launched  into  space  22  times  to  accom- 
plish successful  missions.  All  have  been 
returned  safely  to  earth.  This  is  a  tri- 
lunph  of  science  and  technology,  a  monu- 
mental achievement  of  all  the  men  and 
women  of  our  space  team  and  NASA 
leadership. 

I  urge  every  Member  to  read  the  edi- 
torials and  to  reflect  at  length  upon  the 
Immeasurable  Importance  of  our  manned 
space  program  to  ourselves  and  the  gen- 
erations to  come  that  will  carry  on  the 
exploration  of  space  from  the  beginnings 
we  have  provided  far  beyond  a  level  of 
maturity  we  can  even  now  envision. 

The  editorials  follow : 
[From  the  Washington  Post.  Apr.  19.  1970] 
Wb   Cams   to   Accivt   thx   Untrixd   as   thx 

CoMifONPLAcx,    TTnux.    Apollo    13    Busst 

BXTBBLX 

(By  Haynes  Johnson) 

The  footprints  are  still  imperlsbably  grav- 
en on  the  lunar  dust  and  the  fiag  still  files 
on  the  surface  of  the  moon,  but  It  all  seems 
more  distant,  unreal  and  unattainable  now. 
The  loud  bang  that  rocked  Apollo  13  and 
echoed  back  to  tis  from  outer  space  last 
week  did  more  than  challenge  our  comfort- 
able assumptions  about  manned  space  flight. 
It  reminded  us  how  much  we  have  taken 
for  granted,  how  much  has  been  achieved 
and  how  far  man  has  yet  to  go. 

Some  day,  some  one  is  going  to  write  one 
of  those  great  American  novels  about  our 
space  effort.  From  the  beginning,  It  was  al- 
ways larger  than  life.  Tens  of  billions  of  dol- 
lars spent,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  at 
work,  an  Incessant  drumbeat  of  publicity, 
reputations  to  be  made  and  loet,  fortunes  to 
be  won,  political  power  to  be  gained,  horizons 
to  be  conquered,  national  rivalries  to  be 
settled,  war-and-peace  stakes  always  In  the 
whispered  background,  individual  acts  of 
daring,  moments  of  fear,  moments  of  death — 
all  these  were  merely  the  backdrop  for  the 
essential  story.  Klan  was  fulfilling  his  ancient 
dream.  He  was  reaching  into  the  heavens. 

OUS   TANCXBUE   GAINS 

There  are  some  intimately  associated  with 
America's  space  effort  who  see  its  greatest 
achievement  as  a  state  of  mind.  It  has  made 
men  believe  that  the  Impoesible  can  come 
true.  They  speak  of  the  new  concepts  of 
motion,  of  the  ability  of  ordinary  men  for 
the  first  time  to  accept  something  truly 
alien.  Perhaps  so.  but  there  are  other,  more 
tangible,  results. 

It  has  created  a  new  technology.  In  rock- 
etry and  aeronautics:  In  structural  design 
of  everything  from  huge  engines  to  the 
smallest,  most  sensitive  parts:  In  new  meth- 
ods and  sources  of  energy,  fuels,  lubrication: 
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in  the  entire  field  of  computer  programming, 
telemetry  and  data  processing,  the  space  pro- 
gram has  brought  a  wealth  of  knowledge 
that  can  be— cmd  Is  being — applied  to  make 
life  better  on  earth. 

It  has  taught  us  not  only  more  about 
space  and  celestial  bodies,  but  about  otu-  own 
environment.  It  has  helped  to  create  world- 
wide communications  by  satellite;  permitted 
us  to  participate  in  a  president's  Journey 
abroad  or  a  war  on  a  distant  continent.  It  has 
increased  our  knowledge  of  the  weather, 
advanced  medical  research  and  introduced 
new  methods  of  photography. 

It  has  also  given  Immense  power,  for  good 
or  ill,  to  those  who  control  the  air  above. 
Rockets  that  can  maneuver,  rendezvous.  Join 
and  then  separate  on  peaceful  missions  can 
be  applied  for  more  sinister  purposes.  In 
basic  research,  in  management  concepts,  In 
the  fields  of  geophysics  and  astronomy,  the 
Impact  has  been  immense. 

All  these  are  among  the  obvious,  if  not 
always  tmderstood,  secondary  effects  of 
America's  calculated  decision  to  venture  into 
space.  Others  are  more  subtle,  but  they  have 
clianged  the  country  profoundly  and 
personally. 

If  you  go  down  to  Cape  Kennedy  you  can 
see  a  part  of  what  it  has  meant.  On  the  wind- 
swept dunes  near  the  ocean,  away  from  the 
ranges  where  men  leave  for  the  moon,  are 
plaques,  markers  and  rocket  models  of  the 
past.  They  form  the  Stonehenge  of  the  space 
age. 

There,  you  can  read  of  the  deeds  of 
Shepard  and  Olenn  and  Orlssom,  of  sub- 
orbital fiights,  of  Vanguard  and  Oemlnl  and 
chimpanzees  in  space.  Already,  the  machines 
they  used  have  become  antiquated  artifacts. 
They  are  mute  reminders  of  how  the  space 
age  became  an  integral  part  of  American  life. 

Without  quite  realizing  It,  our  language 
and  even  our  national  style  were  influenced. 
Certainly,  the  tempo  of  life  in  the  '608  was 
accelerated  in  part  by  the  new  techniques 
ushered  In  with  the  space  age. 

As  a  nation,  we  cried  "go-go-go"  as  the 
early  rockets  slowly  lifted.  Later,  we  had  our 
go-go  dancers  and  our  new  beats  and  our 
restless,  energetic  dances.  We  spoke  of  blast- 
offs, and  launching  pads,  and  A-OK,  and 
countdowns,  and  going  into  orbit.  And  we 
grew  up,  millions  of  us  now  in  college,  high 
school  or  elementary  school,  taking  It  all  for 
granted.  We  had  never  known  anything  else. 

Every  step  along  the  way,  we  came  to  ac- 
cept the  untried  as  the  commonplace.  We 
listened  to — and  then  vritnessed — ^it  all  In  our 
own  living  rooms.  We  saw  them  leave,  rendez- 
vous, dock,  open  their  capsule,  "walk"  in 
space,  circle  the  moon,  land  on  the  moon, 
walk  on  the  moon  and  return  to  earth  with 
pinpoint  precision.  We  saw  our  own  pale  blue 
earth,  covered  with  clouds,  as  a  distant  Jewel. 
Our  remaining  poets  were  even  moved  to 
write  verses  about  it. 

A  CEinCAL  APPRAISAL 

Then,  last  week,  the  bubble  burst.  It 
wasn't  so  certain  after  all. 

Along  with  the  anguish  over  the  astronauts 
and  their  ordeal,  there  was  another  kind  of 
reaction.  The  accident  aboard  Apollo  13 
clearly  did  not  signal  the  end  of  manned 
space  flight,  but  It  did  cause  America  to  look 
more  closely  and  critically  at  its  space  effort. 

The  immediate  reaction  of  the  space  ex- 
perts was  predictable.  Space,  like  any  other 
kind  of  exploration,  contains  high  risks — but 
they  are  risks  worth  taking,  and  risks  that 
must  be  made  acceptable.  You  must  learn  by 
your  mistakes.  The  need  is  to  fly  the  systems. 

There  was,  however,  a  general  air  of  sober 
stock-taking,  a  recognition  that  the  more 
sanguine  dreams  are  not  so  easUy  attainable. 
Manned  flight  to  Mars,  for  example,  now 
seems  farther  away  than  ever.  A  feeling  exists 
that  the  immediate  direction  of  the  space 
program  will  be  changed  to  more  mundane 
missions.  Some  see  a  new  orientation  toward 
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flying  manned  missions  nearer  the  earth,  to 
provide  more  data  related  to  our  own  en- 
vironment. 

Beyond  that,  the  Apollo  13  Incident  U  caus- 
ing many  to  take  a  more  philosophical  look 
at  the  space  program.  Of  all  its  spectacular 
successes,  perhaps  its  greatest  achievement 
is  this:  the  space  program  is  the  cleared 
proof  that  a  nation  can  set  a  difficult  goal 
and  carry  It  out.  If  it  has  done  nothing  else, 
it  has  demonstrated  how  America  can,  when 
it  wants  to,  marshal  its  talent,  commit  its 
treasure,  gain  public  support  and  achieve  Its 
task. 

Business,  labor,  science,  government  and 
the  general  public  worked  together  in  a 
uniquely  sucoeasftil  fashion.  They  have 
shown  us  what  can  be  done,  and  some  of  the 
ways  to  do  it.  Their  Joint  effort  stands  as 
the  best  example  of  a  planned  program  over- 
coming potentially  insurmountable  obstacles. 

VXEXUfa  KABTHWAID 

After  the  landing  on  the  moon  last  sum- 
mer, one  point  was  made  repeatedly:  Now  Is 
the  time  for  America  to  su^^ly  the  same  kind 
of  energy  and  techniques  to  solving  Its  more 
pressing  problems  here  at  home.  That  point 
Is  even  more  valid  today.  From  a  national 
standfK)int.  It  Is  one  of  the  lessons  emerging 
from  the  Apollo  13  aftermath.  Others  are 
more  personal — and  universal. 

We  have  been  reminded  anew  of  the  warn- 
ing given  by  James  E.  Webb,  the  former 
space  administrator.  In  the  early  1960s.  "Men 
will  perish  in  space  as  they  have  on  the  high 
seas,"  he  said,  "and  wherever  they  have  ven- 
tured into  unknown  regions." 

And,  finally,  all  of  us  everywhere  can  draw 
another  kind  of  lesson  from  the  flight  of 
Apollo  13.  Like  the  best  of  the  space  age  It- 
self, it  transcends  narrow  boundaries. 

For  a  moment,  anyway.  It  brought  man- 
kind a  little  bit  closer  together. 

[From  the  Stinday  Star.  Apr.  19.  1970] 
A  Lost  Mission,  and  thx  FuTuax  in  Spacx 

At  1:08  p.m.  Friday.  Washington  time,  the 
ordeal  of  Apollo  13  ended.  But  as  the  Com- 
mand Module  plunged  into  the  waters  of 
the  South  Pacific  to  end  the  agonizing  odys- 
sey  of  LoveU.  Halse  and  Swlgert,  the  trial 
began  for  the  Apollo  program  and  the  fu- 
ture of  man  in  space. 

Indeed,  even  while  the  endangered  astro- 
nauts and  their  NASA  advisers  struggled  to 
Improvise  an  antidote  for  deep-space  disaster, 
a  muted  chorus  of  criticism  and  doubt  could 
be  heard  around  the  world.  Men  in  the  street, 
newspaper  commentators  and  a  scattering  of 
scientific  and  official  spokesmen  first  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  the  astronauts  would 
be  brought  safely  home  to  earth.  And  then, 
not  infrequently,  expressions  of  admiration 
for  the  bravery  and  the  Ingenuity  of  the  crew 
were  coupled  with  scathing  criticism  of  the 
decision  that  had,  in  effect.  Issued  the  invita- 
tion to  disaster. 

Of  greater  practical  significance  was  the 
fact  that  among  those  who  now  question  the 
wisdom  of  contln\ilng  man's  exploration  of 
space  are  some  of  those  who  will  be  directly 
responsible  for  deciding  what  the  future  of 
the  United  States  space  program  will  be. 
Members  of  both  the  House  and  Senate  com- 
mittees chiefly  responsible  for  the  direction 
and  the  funding  of  the  space  agency  have 
echoed  such  doubts.  America,  they  point  out, 
has  proved  its  capablUty  of  going  to  the  moon 
and  getting  safely  back.  Why,  then,  contmue 
to  tempt  fate  with  repeated  trips  to  the  life- 
less desert  that  orbits  our  planet? 

In  addition  to  those  who  consider  the  lunar 
program  as  a  race  that  has  already  been  won. 
there  are  growing  ntmibers  who  have  become 
persuaded  that  the  vast  expenditures  of  the 
space  program  were  misspent.  And  for  nearly 
everyone,  including  the  hard-core  space  en- 
thusiasts, much  of  the  excitement  has  worn 
off.  and  has  been  replaced  with  a  relaxaUoa 
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bom  of  rvpeated   suoc«m  tbmt  borderm  on 
boredom. 

The  shattering  of  th»t  smug  Msur*nce — 
the  awakening  from  a  complacent  dream  to 
the  r«*llty  of  a  nightmare — combined  with 
the  misunderstanding  and  the  growing  anti- 
pathy to  produce  the  Inevitable  adverse  re- 
action. It  U  sUU  too  early  to  Judge  the  ex- 
tent and  the  strength  of  that  reaction.  But 
It  U  not  too  early  to  answer  It. 

The  Apollo  program  should  not  be  aban- 
doned. It  must  be  adjusted  because  of  the 
failure  of  the  mlwlon  of  Apollo  13.  It  must 
b«  delayed  unUl  aU  that  can  be  done  Is 
done  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  near- 
disaster.  And  then  It  must  be  carried  through 
as  planned,  to  the  completion  of  ApoUo  19 
and  the  tMt  of  the  long-durmtlon  orbital 
workshop  known  as  Operation  Skylab. 

The  argument  that  the  race  Is  over,  so  why 
an  we  still  running,  has  no  validity.  The  race 
to  the  moon — If  Indeed  there  ever  was  a 
serious  attempt  by  the  Russians  to  make  a 
manned  lunar  landing — Is  over  But  If  the 
national  Interest  In  the  moon  was  limited  to 
a  demonstration  of  technical  superiority  and 
a  boost  of  national  prestige,  the  entire  space 
program  has  been  a  vastly  expensive  waste  of 
time  and  energy. 

The  answer  Is  that  the  moon-walk  mls- 
alon  of  Apollo  II  was  not  an  end  but  a  be- 
ginning. The  program  is  aimed  not  at  lunar 
landing,  but  at  lunar  exploration.  Billions 
of  dollars  have  been  poured  Into  the  tech- 
nology required  to  put  man*^  intelligence 
physically  out  Into  space.  The  study  of  our 
fossilized  sateUlte  which  has  remained  vir- 
tually unchanged  from  the  dawn  of  earth's 
creation,  has  begun.  It  Is  a  study  that  can 
answer  the  riddles  of  the  ages  about  the 
origins  of  the  universe  and — perhaps — of  life 
Itself. 

The  argument  that  an  expenditure  of  925 
bllUon  cannot  be  justified  by  the  potential 
technological  and  scientific  gains  is  more 
dlfflcult  to  refute.  Certainly.  If  President 
Kennedy  or  the  Congress  could  have  read 
clearly  the  t\irbulent  decade  that  lay  ahead, 
the  total  commitment  to  a  lunar  landing 
before  1970  probably  wotild  not  have  been 
made. 

But  neither  the  President  nor  the  legisla- 
tors could  foresee  the  drain  on  the  national 
economy  and  morale  that  the  minor  military 
problem  of  Vietnam  would  beconte.  They 
could  not  guess  the  extent  of  the  social  tur- 
moil that  would  be  produced  by  th^  despair 
of  the  inner  cities  and  the  rising  demands 
of  the  socially  and  economically  disadvan- 
taged. The  commitment  was  made,  and  has,  in 
large  measure,  been  fulfilled.  It  would  be 
tragic  folly  to  decide  now.  with  the  wisdom 
of  hindsight,  to  reject  that  conunltment  and 
cancel  the  remainder  of  the  program  after 
the  vast  bulk  of  the  money  has  been  spent 
and  just  as  the  scientific  dividends  have  be- 
gun to  accrue. 

The  failure  of  Apollo  13  was  a  setback,  not 
a  disaster.  But  even  If  the  worst  had  hap- 
pened. If  three  men  had  sacrificed  their  lives 
In  the  hostile  void  of  deep  space.  It  should 
not  have  created  Insurmountable  doubts  or 
forced  a  pullback  from  the  Infinite  frontier 
that  man  has  now  reached. 

Technological  progress — Indeed  every  ele- 
vation of  life  from  the  slime  at  the  ocean's 
edge  to  the  present  reach  for  the  stars — has 
been  accompanied  by  danger  and  by  sacrifice. 
But  the  real  danger  Is  not  the  occasional 
tragedy  that  has  marked  man's  endless  quest 
for  knowledge.  The  danger  to  the  human 
species  and  to  life  Itself  will  come  If  man 
finally  decides  that  he  has  learned  all  that  Is 
worth  knowing  and  gone  as  far  as  be  needs 
to  go  When  life  stops  hoping,  wondering  and 
reaching,  the  retreat  to  the  safety  of  the 
primordial  ooze  will  begin. 

Space  flight  offers  more  than  a  potential 
for  scientific  knowledge.  It  offers  humanity 
the  Incalculable  dividend  of  pride  In  Itself 
and  m  this  fragile  planet.  Already,  the  new 
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view  that  man  has  been  granted  from  space 
has  basically  altered  humanity's  apprecia- 
tion of  the  earth.  It  Is  no  accident  that 
mankind's  exploding  awareness  of  the  need 
to  preserve  this  oasis  of  life  coincided  with 
the  first  voyages  Into  nearby  space.  For  the 
first  time  man  could  see  bis  world  and  Its 
surrounding  atmosphere  for  what  It  really 
U:  A  delicately  balanced  and  cloeed  life- 
support  system. 

The  world-wide  reaction  of  concern  for 
the  three  endangered  astronauts  was,  per- 
haps, the  major  indication  of  mankind's 
need  for  a  new  horlxon.  During  the  four 
days  of  ApoUo  13's  ordeal,  thousands  of  men 
met  sudden,  violent  and  tragic  deaths  in 
automobiles.  In  airplanes.  In  war.  But  the 
world  watched  breathless  as  Aquarius  ptished 
the  stricken  Odyssey  around  the  moon  and 
back  to  earth. 

No  one  human  life  can  truly  be  said  to  be 
more  valuable  than  any  other.  Each  Is  in- 
finitely precious.  Tet  the  prayers  of  millions 
rode  with  Apollo  13. 

The  answer  must  be  that  men.  the  world 
over.  Instinctively  recognize  the  metaphysi- 
cal Importance  of  the  reach  Into  space. 
Lovell.  Halse  and  Swlgert  were  not  just  three 
Americans  on  a  dangerous  mission.  They, 
and  those  who  will  follow,  the  ambaaaadora 
of  life  to  new.  unknown  regions. 

The  success  of  these  first  halting  steps 
Into  space  has  brought  a  new  vision  to  a 
slightly  weary  world  and  given  mankind  a 
new  pride  In  Its  humanity.  It  Is  a  gift  with- 
out price.  It  Is  an  offering  that  must  not  be 
withdrawn  because  of  a  momentary  setback 
and  a  dramatic  demonstration  of  the  dan- 
gers that  have  always  been  present. 
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HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

or  nxxifois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  20.  1970 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  the 
discussion  and  passage  by  the  House  of 
HJl.  16916,  making  appropriations  for 
the  Office  of  Education  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1971.  is  still  fresh  in 
everyone's  mind,  I  would  like  to  call  at- 
tention to  a  series  of  stories  outlining 
the  historical  battle  over  fiscal  year 
1970  appropriations  for  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 

The  following  articles  have  been  ex- 
cerpted from  the  Washington  Status  Re- 
port, a  monthly  monitor  of  developments 
in  Congress  of  significance  to  colleges, 
universities,  and  other  organizations 
concerned  with  higher  education,  edited 
by  John  H.  Meyers  and  Bruce  R.  Hop- 
kins. The  excerpts  are  presented  In 
chronological  order  beginning  with  the 
July  1969  newsletter  and  culminating 
with  the  final  wrap-up  In  last  month's 
newsletter  following  the  passage  and 
signing  of  Public  Law  91-204 — H.R. 
15931. 

Together,  these  stories  comprise  an  In- 
credible tale  of  legislative  inefficiency,  to 
say  the  least.  The  series  might  be  de- 
scribed as  an  anatomy  of  a  disaster  nar- 
rowly averted.  The  young  people  In  our 
society  who  complain  that  the  system  Is 
not  working  well  have  here  a  beautiful 
piece  for  their  files.  I  hope  my  colleagues 
will  retain  it  in  their  files  as  a  reminder 
of  the  urgent  need  for  congressional 
reform. 


The  articles  follow: 
Ezdam  Fbom  thx  WasHnforoN  Stattts 

&BPOBT 
HZW     APFBOPKIATIONB     rOK     IISCAI.     TKAK     ISTO 

(By  John  H.  Myers  and  Bruce  R.  Hopkins) 

JtTlT  31,  l»fl9. 

Higher  education  funding.— Th*  House, 
culminating  three  days  of  consideration, 
paaaed,  on  July  31,  a  bill  (HJt.  13111)  pro- 
viding FY  1970  appropriations  for  higher 
education  programs  adnUnlstered  by  HEW. 
In  one  of  the  few  surprise  developments  of 
the  session,  the  House  overwhelmingly  (243- 
106)  added  t894.6  million  to  the  Administra- 
tion's education  budget. 

For  education,  the  Administration  had  re- 
quested t3.036  bUllon  In  new  spending  au- 
thority. This  was  Increased  by  »123  million 
by  the  House  Appropriations  Committee  and 
Increased  again  on  the  House  floor  by  1 1.042 
bUllon.  bringing  the  total  amount  lor  edu- 
cation programs  In  FY  1870  to  $4.2  billion. 
This  Is  an  Increase  of  1620  million  over  FY 
1969  appropriations. 

The  Increase  came  as  a  result  of  a  one- 
package  amendment  adding  funds  for  nine 
different  programs,  which  was  sweetened  by 
providing  an  extra  $398  million  for  aid  to 
Impacted  areas  (a  program  aiding  schools  In 
386  Congressional  districts  whose  enrollment 
Is  Increased  by  students  of  parents  who  work 
at  Federal  Installations) .  The  Administration 
had  requested  $187  million  for  this  aid  pro- 
gram. Once  the  pace  was  set.  the  House  also 
added  $15.5  million  for  the  education  of 
handlcaf4>ed  children  and  $0.2  million  for 
public  library  construction. 

In  addition  to  the  boost  for  the  Impacted 
aid  program,  the  House  Increased  appropria- 
tions for  the  National  Defense  Student  Loan 
Program  by  $40.8  million  to  $220  million  (the 
Administration  asked  for  $161.9  and  the 
House  Appropriations  Conunlttee  granted 
$188.2  million)  and  for  higher  education 
construction  by  $33  million  (the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee  had  recommended 
no  funding  at  all,  although  the  authoriza- 
tion level  U  $711.4  million). 

The  amendment  also  set  the  following 
levels  of  appropriations:  $50  million  for 
school  Ubrarles.  $78.7  million  for  equipment. 
$17  million  for  guidance  and  counseling,  and 
$164.9  million  for  supplemental  centers. 

The  House  bill  cut*  appropriations  for  edu- 
cational opportunity  grants  (by  $16  million) 
to  $159.6  million  and  for  the  NDEA  fellow- 
ship program  (by  $5.3  million)  to  $56.1  mll- 
Uon.  The  request  for  $164  million  for  the 
College  Work-Study  program  was  met. 

Money  to  fund  the  International  Education 
Act  (1066)  programs  was  denied  (again),  as 
were  funds  for  Networks  for  Knowledge.  Im- 
provement of  graduate  education,  and  pub- 
lic service  education  programs. 

Other  Items  funded  Include:  developing 
Institutions  ($30  million),  community  serv- 
ices and  continuing  education  ($0.6  million) , 
training  of  college  personnel  under  the  Edu- 
cation Professions  Development  Act  ($10 
million) .  librarian  training  ($4  million) ,  Pul- 
brlght-Hays  training  grants  ($3  million) ,  and 
the  land  grant  Institution  program  ($14.7). 

It  Is  unclear  at  this  time  whether  the 
House  floor  action  modified  Committee  pro- 
vision appropriating  $11.7  million  for  annual 
Interest  grants  for  construction  of  academic 
facilities.  Assuming  the  provision  remains  In- 
tact, the  appropriation  wo\iid  provide  for  sec- 
ond-year payments  on  the  $3.9  million  in 
subsidies  provided  In  a  FY  1969  appropria- 
tions bill  and  $7.6  million  for  the  first  pay- 
ments on  approximately  $145  million  In  new 
private  loans. 

Considerable  credit  for  passage  of  the  pack- 
age amendment  Is  being  given  to  the  Emer- 
gency Committee  for  Full  Funding  of  Educa- 
tion Progranas.  a  coalition  of  educational 
organizations  formed  earlier  this  year  to 
lobby  for  more  money  for  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. Despite  the  House  action,  however. 
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and  assuming  the  Senate  goes  along,  Con- 
gress will  still  be  providing  for  FY  1970  only 
44  percent  of  the  funds  authorized  In  vari- 
ous education  laws. 

AtrctTBT  31,  1069. 

Higher  education  funding. — By  the  time 
the  HouM  completed  consideration  of  the  FT 
1970  appropriations  bUl  (H.R.  13111)  for  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, and  pckssed  the  measure  on  July  31,  nu- 
merous changes  In  the  Administration's  and 
Its  Appropriations  Committee's  recommenda- 
tions had  been  made.  Adjustments  were  made 
in  numerous  appropriation  Items  as  well  as 
in  the  earmarking  for  activities  within  cer- 
tain appropriations. 

For  HEW.  the  Administration's  budget  esti- 
mate was  $16.43  billion,  which  was  raised  by 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee  to 
$16.61  billion.  Following  adoption  of  various 
amendments  offered  from  the  Uoor,  the  total 
level  of  appropriations  was  raised  to  $17.63 
blUlon. 

'Specifically,  for  the  Office  o(  Education,  the 
Administration  estimated  $3.18  bUllon,  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  recom- 
mended $3  30  billion,  and  the  House  appro- 
priated $4.22  bllUon  (of  w\i\t)a.  $860  nUlllon 
is  for  higher  education) .  compared  with  $3.62 
billion  which  was  actually  appropriated  for 
FY  1060. 

A  list  of  individual  appropriations  for  par- 
ticular higher  education  programs  Is  as  fol- 
lows (stated  In  millions) : 

1.  Program  assistance: 

(a)  Strengthening  developing  in- 

stitutions        $30 

(b)  Colleges   of   agriculture  and 

the  mechanic  arte 12.1 

(c)  Undergraduate  equipment.,    none 
a.  Construction: 

(a)  Public    community    colleges 

and  technical  Institutions.        43 

(b)  Other   undergraduate  facili- 

ties  38 

(c)  Graduate  facilities none 

(d)  Interest  subsidization 11.28 

(e)  Technical  services 6. 1 

3.  Student  aid: 

(a)  Educational  opportunity 

grants 160.6 

(b)  Direct  loans 220 

(c)  Insured  loans 63.  0 

(d)  Work-study  programs 164 

4.  Personnel  development: 

(a)  College  teacher  fellowships..  66.  2 

(b)  Training  programs 10 

6.  Planning  and  evaluation 1 

6.  Other: 

(a)  College  library  reeourcee 12.  6 

(b)  University  community  serv- 

ices  - 0.6 

(c)  Educational  broadcasting  fa- 

culties    4 

(d)  Fulbrlght-Hays  training 

grants 3 

(e)  International  Education  Act.    none 

Action  on  the  House  floor  did  not  modify 
the  Committee  provision  appropriating  $11.8 
mlUlon  for  annual  Interest  grants  for  con- 
struction of  academic  facilities.  Assuming  the 
provision  remains  Intact,  the  appropriation 
would  provide  for  second-year  payments  on 
the  $3.0  mlUlon  In  Interest  subsidies  provided 
In  FY  1069  appropriations  and  $7.6  mlUlon 
on  first-year  payments.  In  connection  with 
subsidized  loans  in  the  amount  of  $290  mil- 
lion ($146  million  of  which  would  be  new 
private  loans). 

This  legislation  was  Introduced  in  the  Sen- 
ate on  August  1  and  was  referred  to  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Appropriations,  where  ac- 
tion will  resume  when  Congress  reassembles 
on  September  4. 

OCTOBKB  31, 1060. 
Student  aid  programs  authorizations,  ap- 
propTiations  increased. — ^The  Senate,  on  Oc- 
tober 13,  and  the  House,  on  October  16,  ap- 
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proved  the  conference  report  on  the  Emer- 
gency Insured  Student  Loan  Act  of  1060 
(HJt.  13194) .  The  Act  was  signed  Unto  law  on 
October  22. 

Most  of  the  attention  this  legislation  re- 
ceived has  focused  on  the  emergency  situa- 
tion existing  with  respect  to  the  student  In- 
sured loan  program  [IF31.  However,  the  Act 
would  also  Increase  authorizations  for  the 
national  defense  student  loan  program,  the 
college  work-study  program  [IF4],  and  the 
educational  opportunity  grant  program 
IZFl].  (These  increases  were  added  by  the 
Senate  and  approved  by  all  but  one  of  the 
House  conferees.) 

Authorizations  for  the  national  defense 
student  loan  program  would  be  increased 
to  $325  million  for  FY  1970  and  $375  million 
for  FY  1971.  (Under  prior  law,  authorizations 
were  set  at  $275  million  for  FY  1970  and  $300 
mUllon  for  FY  1971.  The  FY  1969  operating 
level  was  $190  million.) 

For  the  ooUege  work-study  program,  au- 
thorizations for  FY  1070  were  Increcised  from 
$250  million  to  $275  million,  and  from  $285 
million  to  $320  mlUlon  for  FY  1071. 

Authorizations  for  the  educational  op- 
portunity grant  program  were  raised  from 
$100  million  to  $125  mlUlon  for  FY  1970,  and 
from  $140  mllUon  to  $170  mUUon  for  FY 
1071. 

[During  the  course  of  House  debate  on 
the  report.  Rep.  Edith  Oreen  (D-Ore.)  said 
that  her  Subconunlttee  on  Education  (of  the 
House  Education  and  Labor  Committee) 
would  begin  hearings  on  the  basic  Higher 
Education  Act  in  November  and  December 
of  this  year,  with  the  hope  that  "early  la 
1070  we  can  come  up  with  another  bUl."] 

Then,  on  October  28.  the  House  took  ttn 
tmusual  step  by  adding  to  a  generally  routine 
"continuing  resolution"  (H.J.  Res.  066), 
which  was  to  provide  stop-gap  spending 
authority  for  the  remainder  of  the  year  to 
agencies  whose  appropriation  bills  have  not 
been  enacted,  over  $1  billion  in  education 
funds. 

The  House  passed  legislation  in  July,  ap- 
propriating $4.2  billion  ($1  billion  In  excess 
of  the  Administration's  request)  for  edu- 
cation programs  in  FY  1970  [WSR.  Vol.  I. 
No.  1.  p.  9].  The  Senate  has  yet  to  consider 
the  House  enactment  but  adoption  of  this 
resolution  by  that  body  would  pump  the 
extra  funds  into  the  education  programs  In 
advance  of  the  regular  appropriation  blU. 
The  resolution  is  based  upon  the  appropria- 
tion levels  as  provided  in  the  House  appro- 
priation bill  (see  above) .  On  the  same  day, 
36  Senators  co-sponsored  a  resolution  (S.J. 
Res.  163)  Identical  to  the  one  approved  by 
the  House. 

The  House  resolution  was  passed  in  the 
face  of  opposition  of  the  leaders  of  both 
parties  and  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, amid  reports  that  the  President 
would  either  veto  the  resolution  or  sign  it 
and  refuse  to  spend  part  or  aU  of  the  exist- 
ing funds. 

NovEMBZK  30.  1060. 

Education  Funds  Increased. — Culminating 
two  weeks  of  imusual  legislative  maneuver- 
ing, the  President,  on  November  14,  signed 
into  law  a  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  066) 
appropriating,  for  education  programs,  over 
$1  bllUon  more  than  the  Administration's 
budget  request. 

This  Increase,  Initiated  by  the  so-called 
"education  lobby",  was  approved  by  the 
House  on  October  28.  when  that  body  added 
the  Cohelan  amendment  to  the  generally 
routine  "continuing  resolution"  jViTRS,  Vol. 
I.  No.  4.  p.  9].  The  joint  resolution  provides 
stop-gap  spending  authority  for  the  Gov- 
ernment agencies  whose  appropriation  blUs 
have  yet  to  be  enacted.  (Without  the  resolu- 
tion, such  agencies'  spending  authority 
would  have  expired  on  October  31.) 

Rep.  Jeffery  Cohelan's  amendment  pro- 
vided for  appropriations  at  the  level  set  by 
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the  House-passed  HEW  appropriations  blU 
(H.R.  13111).  That  bill  would  appropriate 
$4.2  blUlon  for  education  programs  for  FY 
1970,  or  more  than  $1  bUUon  in  excess  of 
the  Administration's  request.  Although  this 
appropriations  bUl  passed  the  House  in  July 
[WSR.  Vol.  I,  No.  1,  p.  9J,  the  Senate  has 
not  yet  acted  upon  It. 

The  Senate,  on  November  13,  went  along 
with  the  House  action,  albeit  reluctantly. 
Observers  beUeved  that  the  education  lobby 
had  lined  up  sufficient  votes  on  the  Senate 
floor  (e.g.  47  Senators  co-sponsored  an  iden- 
tical resolution)  and  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee  did  not  want  to  risk  defeat. 
Moreover,  because  the  Defense  Department 
appropriation  blU  has  not  yet  been  enacted, 
the  resolution  provided  for  funds  with  which 
to  meet  the  Navy  and  Air  Force  personnel 
November  14  payday,  and  the  Senators  were 
unwilling  to  vote  against  such  support  for 
the  mlUtary.  But  Appropriations  Committee 
Chairman  Richard  Russell  served  notice  that 
the  action  will  not  be  considered  a  precedent 
and  that  he  does  "not  Intend  to  report  any 
measure  with  such  a  provision  In  the  fu- 
ture." Senator  John  Williams  characterized 
the  procedure  as  "blackmaU"  and  a  "shot- 
gun operation." 

Many  Senators  were  greatly  irritated  with 
the  fact  that  they  were  forced,  in  effect,  into 
voting  for  the  joint  resolution.  They  were 
principally  upset  because  (1)  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee  was  deprived  of  the 
opportunity  to  consider  FY  1970  Office  of 
Education  appropriations  beforehand  and 
(2)  they  beUeved  that  the  continuing  res- 
olution procedure,  tradltlonaUy  employed  to 
preserve  the  Integrity  and  options  of  the  ap- 
propriations process,  was  prostituted.  Mi- 
nority Leader  Hugh  Scott  said  that  "many  of 
us  are  in  sympathy  with  all  or  most  of  the 
goals  sought  for  the  funds  Included  here, 
but  I  hope  that  It  wUl  clearly  not  be  re- 
garded as  a  precedent  and  that  this  method 
wUl  not  be  resorted  to  again,  because  I  en- 
tirely agree  It  is  not  In  the  best  Interests  of 
getting  good  and  carefuUy  considered  legis- 
tlon." 

The  Senate  made  one  alteration  in  the 
joint  resolution,  to  which  the  Hoiise  sub- 
sequently agreed.  The  House  version  would 
have  continued  the  provisions  of  the  res- 
olution for  five  days  subsequent  to  adjourn- 
ment of  the  Congress.  The  Senate  changed 
the  expiration  date  to  December  6.  Because 
the  Senate  Is  not  likely  to  pass  aU  of  the  ap- 
propriations bUls  respecting  the  spending 
authority  continued  by  the  resolution,  un- 
doubtedly another  continuing  resolution  wlU 
be  required  early  In  December.  In  the  face 
of  the  Senate's  stated  determination  not  to 
pass  another  such  resolution  containing  ap- 
propriation increases,  the  outcome  is.  at  best, 
uncwtaln. 

Pursuant  to  this  congressional  action, 
HEW  can  commit  funds  as  follows:  NDEA 
student  loans,  $229  million;  tindergraduate 
facilities  construction,  $33  mlUlon;  voca- 
tional education,  $488.7  million;  NDEA 
equipment  grants,  $78.7  mUUon;  and  NDEA 
guidance  and  counseling  programs,  $17 
mlUlon. 

Despite  the  foregoing  efforts,  the  President 
has  Instructed  the  Office  of  Education  not  to 
spend  the  increase  in  funds  "at  this  time." 
He  made  reference  to  his  August  12  state- 
ment In  which  he  said :  "Let  me  reiterate  my 
intention  not  to  spend  In  this  fiscal  year  any 
funds  appropriated  In  excess  of  my  budg- 
etary estimates  of  April  this  year.  No  com- 
mitments wiU  be  made  to  spend  these  ad- 
ditional appropriations  tintU  the  Congress 
has  completed  action  on  aU  appropriation 
bills  and  revenue  measures." 

Among  the  disturbing  aspects  of  employing 
this  unprecedented  method  to  generate  ap- 
propriations toe  education  programs  is  the 
possibility  that,  in  the  future,  the  procedure 
could  be  utilized  to  deny  educators  a  hear- 
ing In  the  House  or  Senate. 
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DECEMm  31.  1909. 

Regular  HSW  Appropriations  atalUd. — 
The  day  following  Senate  paasage  of  a 
•ai.4  bUUoQ  Departments  of  Labor-HEW 
approprtatlona  bill  (HJt.  13111).  Presi- 
dent Nixon  announced  tbat  be  would  veto 
tbe  measure.  "As  much  as  I  sympathize  with 
the  obJecUvee  of  some  of  the  programs  for 
which  the  C!ongress  has  voted  increased  ap- 
propriations." be  wrote  in  a  letter  to  Sen- 
ate leaders.  "I  cannot,  at  this  critical  point 
In  the  battle  against  Inflation,  approve  so 
heavy  an  Increase  in  Federal  spending." 
However,  to  avert  the  veto.  Congress  opted 
not  to  send  the  conference  report  on  the 
bill  to  the  President,  but  chose  Instead  to 
continue  to  tund  these  departments  and 
related  agencies  through  January.  1970.  by 
updating  a  previously  pasaed  continuing  res- 
oluUon  <PX..  91-117).  [The  updating  amend- 
ment was  attached  to  a  FT  1970  supple- 
mental approprUUons  bill  (HJt.  15309)  — 
see  below.) 

The  history  of  thU  appropriations  bill  is 
reflected  In  the  following  totals  (In  billions) : 

Administration  requests  for  programs 

in  House  bill •18.40 

House  Committee  bill l«.  66 

House-passed  bill.-. 17.67 

Administration  requests  for  programs 

In  Senate  bill 19.83 

Senate  committee  bill 20.  81 

Senate-passed  bill.. 31.36 

Conference    compromise— 19. 74 

The  basic  breakdown  of  the  appropria- 
tions In  the  conference  agreement  Is  as  fol- 
lows: Department  of  Labor.  6980  million: 
Department  of  HEW.  616.7  bUllon;  OEO. 
61.9  billion:  and  other  agencies,  61. 16  bil- 
lion. 

Even  though  the  conferees  slashed  more 
than  61.6  billion  from  the  Senate  version  of 
the  approprlaUons  bill,  the  legUlatlon  ap- 
parently was  still  not  rendered  accepUble 
for  the  President.  Of  this  cut.  more  than 
61.1  billion  was  for  advance  funding  for  FT 
1971  elementary  and  secondary  education 
programs  (which  was  requested  by  the  Ad- 
ministration) and  about  6600  million  came 
from  the  Increases  In  program  levels  whlcn 
the  President  found  objectionable.  The 
House  passed  the  compromise  on  December 
23.  but  Senate  Majority  Leader  Mike  Mans- 
field postponed  Senate  action  on  the  mea- 
»Mn  until  Congress  returns  next  month. 

Had  the  Senate  passed  the  conference  re- 
port and  sent  It  to  the  President,  he  could 
ultillze  a  pocket  veto,  by  not  signing  the 
bill  while  Congress  was  adjourned.  If  Presi- 
dent Nixon  had  likewise  vetoed  the  rup>ple- 
mental  appropriations  bill,  the  spending  au- 
thority for  the  SLffected  agencies  would  have 
expired.  These  two  vetoes  would  have  meant 
either  a  conUnulng  congreeslonal  session  or 
apoet-Chrtstmas  special  aeaslon.  Now.  the 
President  will,  if  he  elects  to  veto  the  bill, 
have  to  take  such  action  while  the  Congress 
is  in  session  (which  means  that  a  veto  mu*t 
be  coupled  with  an  explanatory  meesage)  and 
able  to  override  the  veto. 

The  conference  agreement  contains  63.38 
bllUon  for  the  Office  of  Education  (not  In- 
cluding 61  billion  of  1989  approprlaUons), 
which  Is  653  million  more  than  provided  in 
the  House  bill  and  61  38  bllUon  lees  than 
in  the  Senate  version  SpeciflcaUy  for  higher 
education,  the  compromise  bill  contains 
6871J)  million,  an  Increase  of  6132  million 
over  the  House  bill  and  a  decrease  ot  6135 
tnlllloD  as  provided  in  the  Senate  measure. 

The  battle  for  higher  education  funds 
openly  began  in  July,  when  the  House  voted 
a  more  than  61  bUUon  Increase  In  education 
funds  over  the  Administration's  FT  1970 
budget  request  for  the  Office  ot  Education. 
The  President  had  aaked  that  the  FT  1970 
funding  for  the  Office  ot  Education  be  63.18 
blUlon.  But  the  House  Approftrlatloos  Com- 
mittee reooauaended  63.3  btllloo  and  the 
House  upp«l  that  to  64.3  bUllon  [WSR,  Vol.  I. 
No.  1,  p.  10]. 
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Incorporated  in  the  House  increase  was  an- 
other 673.7  million  for  higher  education  pro- 
grams: 633  million  for  academic  facilities 
construction  grants  for  undergraduate  in- 
stitutions and  an  extra  640.7  mllUon  for 
NDEA  student  loans  The  Administration  and 
the  House  Committee  had  sought  only  643 
million  for  community  colleges  facilities 
grants:  the  House  action  brought  the  total 
FY  1970  appropriations  for  undergraduate 
academic  fadllUes  construction  grants  to  678 
million.  The  Increase  in  the  student  loan  ap- 
propriation brought  the  House  total  to  6329 
million. 

The  next  stage  of  the  FT  1970  education 
appropriations  process  came  when  the  House 
forced  the  Senate  to  prematurely  accept  the 
House  Increases,  by  Including  them  in  a 
temporary  continuing  resolution  (H.J.  Res. 
988)  |WSR.  Vol.  I.  No.  4,  p.  9:  No.  6,  p.  3). 
Delays  in  preparation  of  the  regular  appro- 
priation bill  by  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  required  enactment  of  another 
continuing  resolution  (S.J  Raa.  1017)  In 
early  December. 

The  Senate  bill,  reported  on  December  18 
and  passed  on  December  17.  compares  with 
a  617.8  blUlon  House  version  and  an  Admin- 
istration requeet  of  619  8  billion.  One  reason 
the  amount  contained  In  the  House  bill  Is 
lower  Is  because  many  Items  which  are 
funded  in  the  Senate  bill  were  not  considered 
by  the  House,  due  to  lack  of  authorization 
bills  or  to  budget  amendments  which  were 
proposed  subsequent  to  House  action.  But  the 
Senate  Committee's  Increase  also  stemmed 
from  hikes  In  appropriations  for  construction 
for  community  colleges  and  technical  Insti- 
tutes, college  library  resources,  educational 
opportunity  grants,  and  other  programs. 

The  following  shows  the  amounts  to  be 
appropriated  (In  millions)  for  various  higher 
education  programs  under  the  three  baalc 
versions  of  the  bill : 
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The  final  version  of  the  approprtatlona  Mil 
also  modifies  a  House  provision  designed  to 
punish  student  dlsrupten,  so  that  only 
guilty  students,  not  their  unlvetmltles,  would 
lose  entitlement  to  Federal  money.  The  new 
provision  reads  as  follows: 

"No  part  0/  the  funds  appropriated  under 
this  Act  shall  be  used  to  provide  a  loan, 
guarantee  of  a  loan,  a  grant,  the  salary  of 
or  any  remuneration  whatever  to  any  in- 
dividual applying  for  admission,  attending, 
employed  by,  teaching  at.  or  doing  research 
at  an  institution  of  higher  education  toho 
has  engaged  in  conduct  on  or  after  August 
1,  1969,  which  involves  the  use  of  (or  the 
assistance  to  others  in  the  use  of)  force  or 
the  threat  of  force  or  the  seizure  to  property 
under  the  control  of  an  institution  of  higfier 
education,  to  require  or  prevent  the  avail- 
abiUty  of  certain  curriculum,  or  to  prevent 
the  faculty,  administrative  officials,  or  stu- 
dents in  such  irutitution  from  engaging  in 
their  duties  or  pursuing  their  studies  at  such 
institution." 

However,  the  conferees  rejected  a  House 
amendment  which  would  have  applied  Fed- 
eral sanctions  against  school  desegregation 
presently  used  in  the  South  applicable  as 
well  in  the  North.  Also,  the  conferees  retained 
a  provision  of  the  Senate  bill  designed  to 
nullify  the  so-called  Whltten  amendment, 
Inserted  by  the  House,  which  would  deny 
Federal  funds  for  the  busing  of  students  to 
achieve  racial  balance. 

Since  the  Labor-HEW  appropriations  bill 
was  made  the  pending  business  of  the  Senate, 
It  will  be  taken  up  and  almost  certainly 
passed  as  soon  as  the  second  session  gets 
underway.  Should  President  Nixon  make 
good  his  veto  threat,  congressional  Demo- 
crau  will  seek  to  override  the  veto  (a  % 
vote  Is  required)  and  undoubtedly  will  at- 
tempt to  convert  the  challenge  into  a 
partisan  attack  on  the  President.  This  in- 
fighting has  already  begun  (e.g..  House 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  Chairman 
Carl  Perkins  said  the  veto  threat  "can  only 
be  regarded  as  a  declaration  of  war  on 
American  education")  and  the  coming 
November  congressional  elections  will  serve 
to  Intensify  the  clash.  The  antl-Adminis- 
tratlon  argiunent  will  espouse  the  "national 
priorities"  theme  that  only  the  Democrats 
are  interested  In  health,  education  and  wel- 
fare Issues. 

In  a  related  development,  reports  are  that 
the  Nixon  Administration  is  recommending 
basically  the  same  amount  of  money  for 
higher  education  for  FT  1971  as  the  Congress 
appropriated  for  FT  1989.  This  would  mean 
that  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  imposed 
a  FT  1971  spending  celling  on  the  Office  of 
Education  of  approximately  63  4  billion.  It  U 
further  reported  that,  within  the  63.4  billion 
limitation,  student  assistance  programs  are 
increased  and  Institutional  aid  Is  decreased. 
New  Office  of  Education  programs  designed 
to  encourage  community  colleges  aixd  cam« 
pus  reform  have  apparently  been  severely 
slashed. 

JAMVABT  31, 1970. 
House  sustains  Nixon  HEW  appropria- 
tions veto. — The  House  of  Representatives,  on 
January  38.  sustained  by  a  vote  of  238  to  191 
President  NUons  veto  of  the  619.7  bllUon 
Depeutments  of  Labor  and  HEW,  and  related 
agencies,  appropriations  bill  (HJl.  13111). 
This  wss  53  votes  short  of  the  necessary  two- 
thirds  majority  which  would  have  been  re- 
quired to  override  the  veto.  The  House  action 
requires  the  Congress  to  come  forth  with  a 
new  level  of  appropriations  for  the  remain- 
der of  FT  1970,  for  the  departments  and 
agencies  affected,  that  U  acceptable  to  the 
President.  This  cotild  be  acoompUahed  by 
new  legislation  or  by  merely  extending  for 
the  remaining  five  months  the  continuing 
resolution  by  which  the  departments  and 
agencies  are  presently  being  funded.  The 
TMolutlon  will  otherwise  expire  on  January 
SI.  Another  altamattT*  that  the  Prealdant 
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might  accept  would  be  a  bill  conUlnlng  the 
same  levels  of  appropriations  as  in  the  leg- 
islation he  vetoed  but  without  the  reqiilre- 
ment  that  all  formula  grant  funds  must  be 
spent. 

Congressional  observers  had  generally  pre- 
dicted that  the  House  would  uphold  the 
President's  veto.  House  Republicans  have 
been  claiming  that  they  alone  had  nearly 
all  of  the  votes  necessary  (135  of  145)  to 
sustain  the  veto  and  that  enough  Demo- 
crats would  supply  the  needed  margin  of 
votes.  Nonetheless,  during  the  214  days 
preceding  the  House  vote,  members  of  the 
education  lobby  were  combing  the  corridors 
of  the  House  office  buildings  seeking  enough 
votes  to  override  the  veto.  As  It  turned  out, 
156  Republicans  and  35  Democrats  supported 
the  President. 

The  most  striking  element  of  uncertainty 
was  the  6600  million  of  Impacted  aid  which 
goes  Into  a  great  majority  of  congressional 
districts,  as  many  congressmen  were  express- 
ing displeasure  at  having  to  vote  against 
such  assistance.  However,  the  Nixon  Admin- 
istration was  tacitly  holding  <$Gt  the  oppor- 
tunity for  a  compromise  of  approximately 
$440  million  In  a  subsequent  appropriations 
biU. 

Earlier,  the  President,  making  good  re- 
peated warnings  that  he  would  veto  the 
blU,  on  January  26,  signed  his  veto  (his 
first)  of  the  legislation.  His  action  came  fol- 
lowing House  approval  (by  voice  vote)  of 
the  Senate  version  of  the  conference  re- 
port. The  President's  decision  to  veto  the 
measure,  based  largely  on  his  contention 
that  the  appropriation  level  was  infiatlonary, 
was  dramatized  by  the  fact  that  the  an- 
nouncement was  made  on  nationwide  televi- 
sion, where  the  signing  also  took  place. 

The  President  said  that  the  nation  can- 
not afford  the  extra  61.263  billion  which 
Congress  has  appropriated  (over  61  billion 
of  which  is  in  the  aeld  of  education).  His 
reasons  for  vetoing  the  bill  were  summarized 
by  him  as  "the  wrong  amount  for  the  wrong 
purpose  and  at  the  wrong  time.'* 

President  Nixon  said  that  the  amount 
appropriated  was  the  "wrong  amount,"  be- 
cause a  cut  in  the  Federal  budget  was  nec- 
essary to  stop  tne  rise  In  the  cost  of  living. 

The  President  said  that  the  bill  increases 
spending  for  the  "wrong  purposes",  in  that 
the  measure  "for  the  most  part  simply  pro- 
vides more  dollars  for  the  same  old  programs 
without  making  the  urgent  new  reforms  that 
are  needed  if  we  are  to  improve  the  quality 
of  education  and  health  care  in  America." 
To  this  he  added : 

"I  believe  that  when  we  consider  how 
much  we  are  putting  into  education  In  the 
United  States  we  are  entitled  to  get  more 
out  in  terms  of  better  quality  of  education. 
That  is  why  in  my  education  message  which 
I  will  shortly  be  submitting  to  the  Congress 
I  will  propose  a  new  and  searching  look  at 
our  American  school  system.  In  this  exami- 
nation we  will  look  at  such  basic  questions 
as  why  millions  of  our  children  In  school 
are  unable  to  read  adequately:  we  will  put 
emphasis  on  Improving  the  quality  of  edu- 
cation for  every  child  in  America." 

President  Nixon's  third  reason  for  the 
veto  was  that  the  bill  requires  the  money 
to  be  spent  at  the  "wrong  time."  He  noted 
that  the  school  year  Is  nearly  three-quarters 
complete  and  that  the  legUlatlon  would  re- 
quire expenditure  of  appropriations  by  June 
30.  "When  money  is  Bfwnt  In  a  hurry,  a  great 
deal  Is  wasted,"  he  said,  "There  is  no  good 
time  to  waste  the  taxpayers'  money  but  there 
Is  no  worse  time  to  waste  it  than  today." 

In  the  formal  veto  message  which  the 
President  transmitted  to  the  Congress,  he 
added  a  fourth  reason  for  his  action.  He 
■aid  that  "nearly  nine-tenths  of  these  in- 
creases U  for  mandatory  programs  which 
leave  the  Executive  Branch  no  dlaeretlon 
whatever  as  to  the  level  or  the  purpose  of 
the  added  expenditures."  And,  he  noted.  "Vbia 
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fact  sharply  differentiates  this  appropriation 
from  other  Inflated  measures  that  I  have 
approved." 

The  veto  further  Inflamed  the  first  big 
domestic  issue  of  1970,  although  the  Con- 
gress has  been  determined  to  clash  with  the 
President  on  this  matter  ever  since  the  extra 
appropriations  were  voted  by  the  House  in 
JvUy  (WSR.  Vol.  I,  No.  1,  p.  10].  With  the 
congressional  elections  approaching,  the 
Democrats  are  certain  to  espouse  the  theme 
that  only  they  are  concerned  with  the  needs 
of  the  ill,  the  aged,  the  children  and  the 
poor.  For  example.  Rep.  Carl  D.  Perkins, 
Chairman  of  the  Hoiise  Education  and  Labor 
Committee,  said  after  the  President's  an- 
nouncement that  the  veto  "will  only  deny 
educational  opportunity  to  millions  of  Amer- 
ican school  children."  On  the  other  hand,  the 
President  bad  said  that  "the  issue  is  not 
whether  some  of  us  are  for  education  and 
health  programs  and  others  against."  Senate 
Majority  Leader  Mike  Mansfield  offered  this 
rejoinder:  "To  pass  this  bill  will  be  to  move  a 
little  closer  toward  a  new  and  better  balance 
as  between  domestic  urgencies,  the  needs 
of  defense,  and  the  requirements  of  foreign 
policy  ...  In  that  sense,  this  is  the  right 
bill  at  the  right  time  and  for  the  right 
purpose." 

As  r^wrted  [WSR,  Vol.  I,  No.  8,  p.  Ill, 
the  Senate  took  up  the  Labor-HEW-OEO 
appropriations  bill  as  its  first  Item  of  pend- 
ing business  when  the  Congress  recon- 
vened on  January  19.  After  two  days  of  con- 
sideration, the  Senate  passed  the  measure 
on  January  20  by  a  74  to  17  vote.  But,  on  an 
amendment  offered  by  Senator  Oaylord  Nel- 
son (D-Wlsc.),  the  Senate  on  January  21  de- 
layed transmission  of  the  bill  to  the  Presi- 
dent by  voting  to  earmark  portions  of  the 
61.948  billion  appropriated  for  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity.  The  House  bill  had 
appropriated  the  money  in  a  lump  sum.  Sub- 
sequently, the  House  agreed  to  this  modifica- 
tion and  the  enactment  was  sent  to  the 
White  House. 

The  earlier  legislative  history  of  the  appro- 
priations bill  and  a  chart  showing  the  rela- 
tive amounts  appropriated  by  the  House,  Sen- 
ate, and  conference  versions  may  be  found 
In  the  previous  newsletter  [WSR,  Vol.  I,  No. 
8,  pp.  11-141. 

February  28, 1970. 

HEW  appropriations. — As  of  this  writing, 
the  Senate  had  not  taken  up  the  new  bill 
(H.R.  15931)  making  FT  1970  appropriations 
in  the  amount  of  6104  blUlon  for  the  De- 
partments of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, and  Labor,  and  related  agencies.  The 
subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee,  on  February  24,  approved  the 
meastire  but  the  parent  committee  has  yet 
to  reach  agreement.  EarUer,  on  February  19, 
the  House  by  a  315-81  vote  passed  the  blU, 
in  the  face  of  a  possible  (and  second)  presi- 
dential veto.  An  effort  by  House  Republicans 
to  reduce  the  amotmt  by  6433  mllUon  faUed 
by  a  vote  of  189  to  205. 

The  new  legislation  was  necessitated  be- 
cause the  President,  on  January  26,  vetoed 
the  initial  regular  appropriations  biU  (HJt. 
13111)  which  would  have  provided  619.74 
billion  for  those  departments  and  agencies. 
The  President's  decision  to  reject  the  meas- 
ure was  based  largely  on  his  contention  that 
the  appropriation  level  was  infiatlonary,  al- 
though he  broadly  attacked  the  blU  as  pro- 
viding "the  wrong  amount  for  the  wrong 
purpose  and  at  the  wrong  time."  The  House 
sustained  the  President's  veto  on  January 
28  (WSR,  Vol.  2,  No.  1,  p.  2]. 

By  upholding  the  President,  the  House 
required  its  Appropriations  Committee 
(where  appropriations  measures  are  Ini- 
tiated) to  assemble  a  funding  package  ac- 
ceptable to  the  President.  Hie  Committee's 
approach  was  twofold:  a  reduction  In  the 
approprlaUon  level  by  H46  mllUon  and  a 
proTlaloD  (the  so-called  lifichel  amendment) 
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empowering  the  President  with  discretion- 
ary authority  over  expenditure  of  the  funds. 
(The  President  has  been  insisting  that  moat 
of  the  appropriations  in  the  first  biU  were 
for  "mandatory  programs  which  leave  the 
Executive  Branch  no  discretion  whatever  as 
to  the  level  or  the  purpose  of  the  added 
expenditures.") 

The  House  Appropriations  Committee  re- 
ported (H.  Rep.  No.  91-840)  the  HEW-Labor 
measure  on  February  16  and  the  measure  was 
sent  to  the  House  Rules  Committee  for  a 
rule  protecting  the  bill  from  amendment 
during  the  fioor  debate.  (Technically,  such 
a  rule  would  protect  the  bUl  against  points 
of  order,  as  legislative  language  is  supposed 
to  be  forbidden  in  an  appropriations  meas- 
\u"e.)  However,  the  Rules  Committee,  by  a 
vote  of  9  to  8,  refused  to  grant  the  rule,  and 
the  appropriations  bill  went  to  the  fioor 
wide  open  for  amendments. 

As  reported,  the  appropriations  biU  con- 
tains two  other  amendments,  offered  by 
Reps.  Charles  T.  Jonas  (R-N.C.)  and  Jamie 
Whltten  (D-Mlss.),  both  of  which  are  de- 
signed to  legalize  the  so-called  "freedom  of 
choice"  school  plans.  There  was  considerable 
speculation  that  most  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee Republicans  threw  their  support  be- 
hind these  two  amendments  in  return  for 
votes  on  the  amendment  sponsored  by  Rep. 
Robert  H.  Michel  (R-Ill.)  granUng  the  Presi- 
dent authority  to  withhold  appropriated 
money. 

Once  on  the  floor,  the  provision  giving  the 
President  discretionary  authority  to  with- 
hold fimds  (which  was  opposed  by  Appro- 
priations Committee  Chairman  George  A. 
Mahon),  was  delated  on  a  point  of  order 
(the  two  anti-desegregation  amendments 
siirvived) .  A  Republican  effort  to  forbid  the 
President  from  spending  2V4  percent  of  the 
money  In  the  bUl  failed  by  16  votes. 

Moreover,  the  blU  was  amended  by  adding 
680  million  to  the  appropriations  level  for  the 
impacted  aid  program.  In  his  original  FT 
1970  budget  request,  the  President  sought 
6202  million  for  that  program  but  Congress 
voted  6800  mUUon.  The  President  suggested 
a  compromise  of  $440  mllUon,  which  is  con- 
tained in  the  Appropriations  Committee  bUl. 
As  passed  by  the  House,  the  appropriations 
measure  is  a  mere  6365  miUlon  less  than  the 
amount  provided  in  the  earlier  package  re- 
jected by  President  Nixon.  On  February  22, 
HEW  Secretary  Robert  Finch  said  that  the 
House  act  "continues  to  carry  the  same  ex- 
cesses and  faults  that  caused  the  President 
to  veto  this  Important  and  vital  measure  in 
the  first  place." 

Meanwhile,  eight  months  into  FT  1970, 
the  Departments  of  HEW  and  Labor,  and  re- 
lated agencies,  continue  to  be  funded  pur- 
suant to  "continuing  resolutions,"  the  most 
recent  (HJ.  Res.  1072,  PX.  91-193)  of  which 
extends  the  spending  authority  for  the  de- 
partments and  agencies  through  February 
38.  The  spending  level  authorized  by  these 
resolutions  is  the  same  as  the  level  provided 
by  virtue  of  the  Joelson-Cohelan  amend- 
ments which  added  6900  million  to  the  FT 
1970  appropriations  for  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tlojx,  for  a  total  appropriation  of  64.3  bU- 
Uon  In  the  vetoed  biU  [WSR.  Vol.  1,  No.  1. 
p.  10;  No.  6,  p.  131.  It  Is  interesttng  to  note 
that  whUe  the  President  insists  that  nearly 
nine-tenths  of  the  programs  fxmded  by  HEW 
Involve  mandatory  spending.  Secretary  Finch 
tesUfled  before  the  Rules  Committee  that 
the  Administration  Is  not  speiMllng  at  the 
level  authorised  by  the  continuing  resolu- 
tions.) 

Makk  81.  1070. 
HS.W.  appropriations  imbrogUo  ends. — 
Culminating  one  of  the  very  longest  appro- 
priations squabbles,  President  Nixon,  on 
March  5.  signed  into  Uw  (PX.  91-204)  a  bill 
(HA.  16931)  making  FT  1970  approprlaUons 
for  the  Departments  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  and  Labor,  and  related  agencies. 
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Tbe  measure  provides  for  total  appropria- 
tions in  the  amount  of  (ig.as  billion,  and 
was  rendered  palatable  (or  the  President  by 
the  Inclusion  of  a  provision  directing  him  to 
cut  two  percent  of  H.E.W.'s  funds  from  the 
blU,  thereby  enabling  him  to  reduce  appro- 
priations to  approximately  919.036  billion. 

The  $19.38  billion  package  la  1579  7  mUUon 
more  than  the  President  wanted  (the  revised 
request  was  I1S.8  billion)  and  only  $395.3 
million  less  than  the  amount  provided  In 
the  bUI  (HJl.  13111)  he  vetoed  In  January 
|WSR,  Vol.  2.  No.   1.  p.  3).  Comparable  FY 

1969  appropriations  were  $19.23  billion  or  a 
mere  $154  million  less. 

Under  the  authority  provided  In  the  mr 

1970  appropriations  bill,  the  Administration 
will  reduce  H^.W.  appropriations  by  $347.3 
million.  Thus,  the  total  appropriations  are 
only  $333.4  million  over  the  revised  request, 
and  about  $550  million  above  the  original  re- 
quest, are  $712.5  million  less  than  in  the 
vetoed  bill,  and  are  $193.7  million  leas  than 
comparable  rr  1969  appropriations. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  two-percent  reduc- 
tion provision  (Section  410) .  which  was  basi- 
cally devised  by  Sen.  Norrls  Cotton  (R-NB.). 
no  one  program  may  be  reduced  by  more  than 
15  percent,  with  no  reduction  at  all  for  the 
Social  Security  Administration,  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Board,  the  US.  Soldier's  Home, 
and  payments  Into  the  Social  Security  and 
Railroad  Retirement  trust  funds.  Moreover, 
pursuant  to  a  pre-arranged  understanding 
with  H.B.W..  neither  the  HlII-Burton  hospital 
program,  the  program  of  grants  to  the  states 
for  vocational  education,  nor  the  contro- 
versial Impacted  aid  program  will  be  sub- 
jected to  the  appropriations  reduction.  A 
■•perfecting  amendment,"  sponsored  by  Sen. 
Thomas  F.  Eagleton  (D-Mo).  caused  the  15 
percent  reduction  provision  to  apply  to  speci- 
fied funding  rather  than  to  general  cate- 
gories 

Implementation  of  the  reduction  will  Im- 
pact the  funding  of  these  programs  of  In- 
terest to  subscribers  (compared  to  the  $19.38 
billion  version) : 

1.  Undergraduate  facilities  construction — 
reduced  from  $33  million  to  $28  05  million. 

2.  Direct  student  loans — from  $229  million 
to  $195  7  million. 

3.  College  teacher  fellowships — ^from  $56.3 
million  to  $48.8  minion. 

4.  Upward  Bound — from  $30  million  to 
$29.95  million. 

5.  Higher  education  planning  and  evalua- 
tion— from  $1  million  to  $900,000. 

6.  College  library  resources — from  $30.8 
million  to  $9  9  million. 

7.  Librarian  training — from  $6.8  million  to 
$4  million. 

8.  Educational  broadcasting  facilities — 
from  $5.1  million  to  $4.3  million. 

9.  Education  professions  development — 
from  $107.5  million  to  $95.5  million 

)0.  Public  library  assistance  (services  and* 
construction) — from   $44.2  million   to   $37.6 
million. 

11.  Medical,  dental,  and  related  Institu- 
tions support — from  $105  million  to  $101  4 
million. 

12.  Nivslng  school  support — from  $8.4  mil- 
lion to  $7  million. 

13.  Public  health  school  support — from 
•10.1  million  to  $8.5  million 

14.  Allied  health  professions — from  $116 
million  to  $10  9  million. 

Other  programs  of  Interest  to  subscribers 
reached  final  funding  at  these  levels: 

1.  Strengthening  developing  Institutions — 
$30  million 

2.  Construction  of  public  community  col- 
leges and  technical  Institutions — $43  million. 

3.  Interest  subsidization — $11.75  million. 

4.  EducaUonal  opportimlty  grants — $164  9 
million. 

6.  Student  Insured  loans — $63  9  million. 

9.  College  work-study  programs — $154  mil- 
lion. 

7.  Talent  Search — $5  million. 
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8.  Special  services — $10  million. 

9.  University  community  services — $9.6 
million. 

10.  Centers,  (ellowshlpa.  and  research  In 
foreign  languages  and  world  education — 
$15  million. 

11.  Fulbrlght-Hays  training  grants — $3 
million. 

The  House  version  of  this  appropriations 
bill  passed  In  February  |WSR,  Vol.  3,  No.  3,  p. 
6|.  Besides  containing  more  money  than  the 
President  wished  to  spend  and  no  discre- 
tionary authority  enabling  the  Administra- 
tion to  withhold  funds,  the  House  enact- 
ment Included  three  amendments,  spon- 
sored by  Rep.  Jamie  Whltten  (D-Mlas.)  and 
Charles  R.  Jonas  (R-N.C).  designed  to  slow 
efforts  to  enforce  desegratlon  In  the  South. 

However,  the  full  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  adopted  the  Cotton  amendment, 
which  was  approved  by  the  Senate  45  to  40 
on  February  37.  The  following  day.  the 
Senate  diluted  or  deleted  the  three  antl- 
desegregatlon  amendments  designed  to  pre- 
vent HJ:.W.  from  taking  action  against 
Southern  school  segregation.  The  two  Whlt- 
ten amendments  were  nullified  by  amend- 
ments offered  by  Sen.  Charles  McC.  Mathlas 
(R-Md.),  which  added  the  words  "escept 
as  required  by  the  Constitution."  Rep. 
Jonas'  amendment  was  dropped  from  the 
bill  on  an  amendment  offered  by  Senate 
Minority  Leader  Hugh  Scott  (B-Pa.).  Tbe 
bill  passed  tbe  Senate  68  to  0  on  February 
38. 

The  House  agreed  to  the  conference  report, 
(the  conferees  having  accepted  the  Senate 
bill)  on  March  3  and  the  Senate  cleared 
It  on  March  4. 

The  history  of  the  embattled  H.E.W.  ap- 
proprUtlons  legislation,  which  has  been 
chronicled  In  the  previous  eight  Issues  of 
The  Washington  Status  Report,  may  be 
briefly  but  graphically  seen  via  the  follow- 
ing schedule  of  appropriations  levels  (In 
billions)  : 

Initial  Administration  request 116.  49 

House  committee  bill   (HJt.  13111)..  16.66 

House-passed    bill 17.57 

Senate    conunlttee    bill 20.81 

Senate-passed       bill 21.36 

Conference    compromise    (vetoed) 19.74 

Administration    revised    request 18.80 

House  bill    (H.R.   15931) 19.38 

Senate  bill  and  final  version   (with 

3%    feature) 10.04 

Somewhat  Ironically,  final  congressional 
action  on  the  HJ:.W.  bill  came  on  the  very 
day  (March  4)  that  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Commltee  subcommittee  on  Labor- 
HJ:.W.  began  sesalons  on  FT  1971  funding. 
Tbe  Committee  Intends  to  report  a  separate 
funding  bill  for  education  this  year,  on 
April  9,  as  well  as  the  regular  Labor- 
H.E.W.  package,  on  June  11.  House  Appro- 
priations Comnalttee  Chairman  Oeorge  H. 
Mahon  (O-Tcx.)  said  that  It  Is  hoped  that 
the  early  reporting  of  the  separate  bill  "will 
assist  In  expediting  final  congressional  en- 
actment so  that  the  educational  community 
generally  will  have  a  much  more  definite  Idea 
of  the  approved  Federal  funding  levels  well 
In  advance  of  the  coming  school  year." 
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Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadisti- 
cally practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1,400  American  prison- 
ers of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 


MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN- 
HOW  LONO? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVZa 

Monday,  April  20,  1970 

Mr.  aCHERLE.  Mr.  Spealcer,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  Is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 


COMMISSION     ON    CIVIL    RIOHT8: 
STATEMENT  ON  SCHOOL  DESEO- 

REOATION 


HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

or  cauroKNXA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  20.  1970 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Rights  was  created  to 
evaluate  the  efforts  of  this  Nation  to  end 
racial  discrimination.  It  has  consistently 
issued  reports  that  have  analyzed  the 
positive  and  negative  steps  In  forward- 
ing this  vital  national  goal.  Recently,  the 
Commission  issued  a  strong  statement 
crltlzing  President  Nixon's  lack  of  lead- 
ership in  the  area  of  improving  race  rela- 
tions, specifically  in  the  area  of  school 
desegregation.  In  his  March  24,  1970, 
speech.  President  Nixon  made  It  clear 
that  it  would  have  to  be  the  courts  alone 
that  bear  the  national  burden  of  amelio- 
rating our  racial  tensions  in  schools.  I 
deplore  this  and  I  feel  the  Commission 
has  rightly  Indicted  the  President  for  his 
abdication  of  leadership. 

The  Commission  goes  beyond  an  in- 
dictment of  the  President's  statement  to 
show  how  fragile  the  distinction  between 
de  facto  and  de  Jure  segregation  is.  I  was 
particularly  impressed  with  the  sections 
on  the  "Burden  on  Schools"  and  the  "Im- 
portance of  Integration."  The  entire 
statement,  however,  is  well  reasoned  and 
timely  and  well  worth  detailed  analysis 
by  the  readers  of  this  Record.  The  state- 
ment follows: 
Statement  or  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Ctvii. 

Rights    Concesning    the    Statement    bt 

THE     PKESIDENT    ON     ELEMENTAET    AND     SEC- 

ONOAST  School  Desecsecation 

On  March  34,  1970,  the  President  Issued 
an  Important  civil  rights  statement.  The 
President's  statement  Is  comprehensive  and 
thoughtful.  He  has  made  clear  his  strong 
supi>ort  for  the  constitutional  principle  of 
the  1964  Supreme  Court  decision  In  Broxcn  v. 
Board  of  Education:  "We  are  not  backing 
away.  The  Constitutional  mandate  will  be 
enforced." 

The  President  also  has  given  his  view  of 
the  contents  of  that  constitutional  mandate. 
"Deliberate  racial  segregation  of  pupils  by 
ofllcUl  action,"  the  President  said,  "Is  un- 
lawful, wherever  It  exlsu."  Re  pointed  out 
emphatically  that  "It  must  be  eliminated 
'root  and  branch' — and  It  must  be  eliminated 
at  once."  Further,  the  President  stated  that 
"segregation  of  teachers  must  be  eliminated" 
and  ordered  that  steps  be  taken  to  assure 
against  discrimination  In  the  quality  of  fa- 
cilities or  the  quality  of  education  delivered 
to  school  children  wlthm  Individual  school 
dlstrlcto. 

As  the  President  recognizes,  however,  the 
Issues  are  more  complex  than  merely  ending 
current  practices  of  deliberate  public  school 
segregation  and  discrimination,  and  their 
Implications  for  the  future  of  the  country  are 
far-reaching.  While  many  of  the  problems 
are  common  to  nearly  all  minority  groups  In 
all  parts  of  the  country,  others  frequently  are 
imlque  to  particular  sections  of  the  coun- 
try or  to  particular  minority  groups.  Prob- 
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lema  of  segregation  and  inadequate  sohool 
facilities,  for  example,  cut  across  racial  or 
ethnic  lines  and  exist  In  all  regions.  Black 
children  in  the  rural  South,  however,  experi- 
ence educational  deprivations  different  In 
kind  from  those  of  children  who  live  in 
northern  ghettos.  By  the  same  token,  Mexi- 
can American  and  other  Spanish-speaking 
children  experience  unique  hardships  when 
they  oome  from  homes  where  their  first  lan- 
guage Is  Spanish  but  enter  an  educational 
environment  where  only  English  Is  permitted, 
and  as  a  result  are  shunted  automatically 
Into  lower  ability  groups  and  subjected  to 
currlcular  discrimination. 

The  President  addressed  himself  to  many 
of  the  more  complex  issues  that  have  been 
troubling  the  Nation — lasuee  such  as  what 
can  be  done  about  so-called  de  facto  school 
segregation,  what  are  the  most  effective  and 
sensible  means  of  enforcing  school  desegrega- 
tion requirements,  how  much  of  a  social  bur- 
den can  the  schools  reasonably  be  expected 
to  bear,  how  important  Is  integration  to  the 
achievement  of  minority  group  children,  how 
effective  can  busing  be  as  a  means  of  carrying 
out  school  desegregation,  how  important  Is 
adherence  to  the  neighborhood  school  princi- 
ple, and  what  kinds  of  resources  should  the 
Federal  Government  make  available  to  local 
communities  to  achieve  the  goal  of  equal 
educational  opportunity? 

These  are  Issues  of  critical  Importance  de- 
serving of  the  highest  level  of  consideration 
and  discussion.  In  the  course  of  its  history, 
the  Commission  has  paid  continuing  atten- 
tion to  many  of  these  issues.  We  are  commit- 
ted to  the  purpose  for  which  this  Commission 
was  created:  To  act  as  an  objective,  blparH- 
san  factfinding  agency  and  to  continually 
apprise  the  President,  the  Congress,  and  the 
Nation  of  the  facts  as  we  see  them.  The  Com- 
mission believes  that  the  experience  and  In- 
formation we  have  gathered  over  the  years 
concerning  the  Issues  discussed  In  the  Presi- 
dent's statement  provide  a  sound  basis  for 
analysis  and  comment  that  can  contribute  to 
their  clarification  and  be  of  help  to  educators, 
other  public  officials,  and  concerned  Ameri- 
cans generally.  It  Is  In  this  spirit  that  we 
speak  out  now. 

DE  Jtrax  VERSUS    DE  rscTO 

The  President  draws  a  sharp  distinction 
between  de  jure  and  de  facto  school  desegre- 
gation, contending  that  under  the  former 
there  Is  a  positive  duty  to  end  It.  while  under 
the  latter,  "school  authorities  are  not  Consti- 
tutionally required  to  take  any  positive  steps 
to  correct  the  Imbalance."  This  statement 
represents  a  strict  interpretation  of  existing 
Supreme  Court  decisions. 

It  can  be  argued,  however,  that  the  Su- 
preme Court's  decision  in  Brown  warrants  a 
broader  interpretation.  For  one  thing,  while 
the  holding  of  the  Supreme  Court  In  the 
Brown  case  was  limited  to  legally  compelled 
or  sanctioned  segregation,  the  Court's  con- 
cern extended  as  well  to  segregation  resulting 
from  factors  other  than  legal  c(»npulsion. 
The  Supreme  Court  quoted  with  approval  a 
lower  court  finding  that  "Segregation  of 
white  and  colored  children  in  public  schools 
has  a  detrimental  effect  upon  the  colored 
children.  The  impact  is  greater  when  it  has 
the  sanction  of  law  .  .  ."  (Emphasis  added), 
and  concluded:  "Separate  educational  fa- 
cilities are  Inherently  unequal  .  .  ." 

Thus  the  Court  expressly  recognized  the 
inherent  Inequality  of  all  segregation  noting 
only  that  the  sanction  of  law  gave  It  greater 
Impact.  In  a  sense,  therefore,  the  President's 
sharp  distinction  between  de  jure  and  de 
facto  segregation  tends  to  blunt  what  many 
think  is  a  crucial  thrust  of  Brown. 

The  Commission ,  moreover,  in  the  course 
of  Its  Inveetlgatlons,  has  found  numerous  ex- 
amples— North  and  South — which  suggest 
that  It  Is  not  adequate  to  describe  school  seg- 
regation as  purely  de  facto — ^that  In  many 
cases,  school  segregation  that  appears  to  re- 
sult solely  from  accidental  housing  patterns 
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turns  out,  upon  closer  examination,  to  result 
In  large  part  from  decisions  by  school  and 
other  public  officials. 

For  example,  decision  on  school  boundary 
lines  have  been  made  with  the  purpose  and 
effect  of  Isolating  minority  group  members 
In  their  own  separate  and  unequal  schools. 
Sites  for  new  schools,  even  recently,  have  been 
strategically  selected  so  as  to  assure  against 
racially  integrated  student  bodies.  Tbe  size 
of  schools  has  been  determined  with  an  eye 
toward  maintaining  racial  s^>aratlon.  As  the 
President  recognizes,  conduct  of  this  tjrpe  Is 
Illegal.  Instances  of  purposeful  school  segre- 
gation have  been  found  in  surprising  places. 
In  the  North  as  well  as  the  South.  The  school 
systems  of  New  Rochelle,  New  York;  South 
Holland,  Illinois;  Pasadena  ajad  Los  Angeles, 
Oallfornla;  and  Pontlac,  Michigan,  are  among 
those  which  have  been  found  by  the  courts 
to  have  practiced  deliberate  school  segrega- 
tion In  violation  ai  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment. There  is  no  doubt  that  there  are  many 
more  instances  of  school  segregation  resiilt- 
Ing  from  conscious  decision  of  school  officials 
than  the  relative  handful  that  have  come  to 
the  attention  of  the  courts. 

It  also  should  be  understood  that  legally 
compelled  or  sanctioned  school  segregation 
is  not  a  phenomenon  unique  to  the  South. 
In  many  northern  and  western  states,  the 
current  pattern  of  racial  separation  of  stu- 
dents Is  a  legacy  of  an  era  when  laws  and 
policies  explicitly  authorized  segregation  by 
race.  States  such  as  Indiana,  New  Mexico  and 
Wyoming  maintained  separate-but-equal 
laws  beyond  the  mid  19408.  In  other  northern 
states,  such  as  Ohio  and  New  Jersey,  cities 
and  coimtlee  persisted  In  maintaining  sepa- 
rate schools  for  black  students  well  lnt»  the 
1950s. 

Even  In  those  Instances  where  school  segre- 
gation Is  a  result  of  housing  patterns  with  no 
apparent  complicity  of  school  officials,  gov- 
ernment at  all  levels — local,  State,  or  Fed- 
eral— invariably  Is  heavily  implicated.  His- 
torically, racial  zoning  ordinances  imposed 
by  local  law  were  a  formidable  factor  In  creat- 
ing and  maintaining  radally  exclusive  neigh- 
borhoods. Although  such  ordinances  were 
held  unconstitutional  as  early  as  1917,  some 
communities  continued  to  enforce  them,  even 
as  late  as  the  1950b. 

Judicial  enforcement  by  State  courts  of 
racially  restrictive  covenants  has  been  an- 
other Important  factor.  Although  these  cove- 
nants were  private  agreements  to  exclude 
members  of  designated  minority  groups,  tbe 
fact  that  they  were  enforceable  by  the  courts 
gave  them  maxlmimi  effectiveness.  Not  until 
1948  was  the  Judicial  enforcement  of  such 
covenants  held  imconstitutloinal,  and  not 
until  1953  was  their  enforcement  by  way  of 
money  damages  held  unlawful.  Racially  re- 
strictive covenants  no  longer  are  judicially 
enforceable,  but  they  still  appear  in  deeds 
and  the  residential  patterns  they  helped  to 
create  still  persist. 

Various  exercises  of  local  governmental 
authority,  such  as  decisions  on  building  per- 
mits, the  location  of  sewer  and  water  facili- 
ties, building  inspection  standards,  zoning 
and  land  use  requirements,  and  the  power  of 
eminent  domain  have  been  used  to  exclude 
minority  group  numbers  from  designated 
neighborhoods  and  even  from  entire  com- 
munities. 

The  Federal  Government,  principally 
through  Its  public  housing  and  FHA  mort- 
gage Insurance  programs,  has  been  all  too 
often  a  willing  partner  In  the  creation  and 
perpetuation  of  racially  segregated  neighbor- 
hoods, even  to  the  point  of  Insisting  upon 
them.  Until  the  late  1940s,  for  example,  FHA 
insisted  on  racially  restrictive  covenants  to 
Insure  against  Integrated  housing  develop- 
ments. Until  1963  when  the  Executive  Order 
on  Equal  Opportunity  In  Housing  was  Issued, 
the  agency  continued  willingly  to  do  busi- 
ness with  discriminatory  builders  and  devel- 
opers. The  Public  Housing  Administration 
permitted  Its  fxmds  to  be  used  for  the  crea- 
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tlon  and  perpetuation  of  segregated  hous- 
ing projects  well  after  the  courts  had  made 
It  clear  that  such  practices  were  in  violation 
of  the  Constitution.  Other  Federal  programs, 
such  as  the  highway  and  urban  renewal  pro- 
grams, which  Involve  massive  displacement 
and  relocation,  also  have  had  the  effect  of 
intensifying  residential  segregation. 

The  point  we  are  making  is  that  the  cur- 
rent situation  we  face,  in  which  most  minor- 
ity group  chUdren  attend  school  In  IsolaUon 
from  children  of  the  majesty  group.  Is  not 
accidental  or  purely  de  facto.  In  many  cases. 
It  has  resulted  In  whole  or  In  substantial 
part  from  an  accumulation  of  governmental 
acUons.  Thus  the  categorical  distinction  be- 
tween de  jure  and  de  facto  segregaUon  Is  not 
as  clear-cut  It  would  appear.  Upon  closer 
examination,  there  Is  probably  Uttle  legal 
substance  to  the  concept  of  de  facto  school 
segregation.  Further,  in  the  Commission's 
view,  the  Government  has  a  moral  as  well  as 
legal  responslbUity  to  undo  the  segregation 
It  has  helped  to  create  and  maintain.  There 
Is  no  statute  of  llmitatioins  by  which  gov- 
ernment In  Its  many  forms  can  be  exoner- 
ated from  its  past  misdeeds  or  reUeved  of  its 
current  obllgationa. 

The  Commission  believes  tliat  the  necss- 
sary  course  of  action  Is  to  make  available 
to  the  Department  of  Justice  and  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
the  resources  necessary  to  determine  on  a 
nationwide  basis  those  ca£es  which  appear  on 
the  surface  to  involve  de  facto  segregation 
but  which  In  reality  involve  de  jure  school 
segregation,  and  then  to  take  steps  to 
correct  the  situation.  We  note  that  the 
President,  In  his  budget  request  for  Fis- 
cal Year  1971.  has  asked  for  substantial  In- 
crease In  resources  for  civil  rights  enforce- 
ment in  both  departments — 56  additional 
positions  for  the  Civil  Rights  Division  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  and  144  additional 
positions  for  the  Office  for  ClvU  Rights  In 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  It  Is  Important  that  the  President's 
request  be  honored.  It  also  Is  Important  that 
the  attention  of  these  two  departments  be 
directed  speclflcaUy  to  the  problem  of  appar- 
ent de  facto  segregation  that  may,  in  fact, 
have  been  consciously  created  and  main- 
tained de  jure.  We  beUeve  that  to  accept 
without  investigation  the  noUon  of  wide- 
spread fortuitous  and  Ingenuous  school  segre- 
gation and  to  determine  policy  on  that  basis 
would  be  a  serious  mistake. 

Further,  there  is  a  large  arsenal  of  weap- 
ons. In  the  form  of  nondiscrimination  laws 
and  low-  and  moderate-income  housing  pro- 
grams, available  to  combat  housing  segrega- 
tion and  remove  it  as  a  cause  of  school  seg- 
regation. As  this  Commission  also  recently 
pointed  out  In  its  report  on  "Federal  In- 
stallations and  Equal  Opportunity."  the 
leverage  of  the  substantial  economic  bene- 
fits generated  by  Federal  Installations  can 
be  used  effectively  to  promote  housing  de- 
segregation. 

Another  Important  way  to  promote  hous- 
ing desegregation  Is  to  provide  people  with 
the  economic  wherewithal  necessary  to  ex- 
pand their  choice  of  housing.  The  President's 
Family  Assistance  and  Manpower  Training 
proposals,  as  well  as  the  Administration's 
endorsement  of  the  "Philadelphia  Plan,"  rep- 
resent forward  moving  efforts  to  enable  the 
poor,  a  disproportionately  high  niunher  of 
whom  are  minority  group  members,  to  Join 
the  Nation's  economic  mainstream  and  ex- 
pand their  choice  In  housing  and  other 
aspects  of  life  through  adequate  Income  and 
Job  stability. 

KNroRCBMxirr  or  school  dksxcbxgation 
The  President's  statement  was  largely 
silent  concerning  the  means  that  will  be 
used  to  bring  about  an  end  to  dual  school 
systems.  Experience  In  the  16  years  since 
the  Brown  decision  provides  many  lessons 
on  what  kind  of  enforcement  works  and  what 
kind  does  not.  During  tbe  first  ten  years 
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following  Broum,  when  litigation  wu  the 
sole  enforcement  mechanUm,  progreu  In 
carrying  out  the  Supreme  Court's  mandate 
was  frustratlngly  slow — three  percent  de- 
segregation In  10  years.  Since  the  enactment 
of  Title  VI  of  the  ClvU  RlghU  Act  of  1964. 
however,  with  Its  provision  for  administra- 
tive enforcement,  progress  has  accelerated 
enormously — 30  to  40  percent  desegregation 
In  the  last  five  years.  In  a  July  3.  1969. 
statement  the  Attorney  General  and  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
Indicated  that  the  Oovernment  was  deem- 
phaslzlng  the  use  of  administrative  enforce- 
ment under  Title  VI  in  favor  of  a  return  to 
litigation.  This,  despite  the  evidence  of  the 
practical  utility  of  Title  VI  as  an  enforce- 
ment mechanism.  The  fact  that  the  Presi- 
dent made  no  reference  to  the  means  to  be 
used  raises  the  fear  that  litigation  will.  In 
fact,  continue  to  be  substituted  for  admin- 
istrative enforcement.  In  Its  September  1969 
report  on  "Federal  Enforcement  of  School 
Desegregation,"  the  Commission  character- 
ized the  Administration's  reliance  on  litiga- 
tion as  "a  major  retreat  In  the  struggle  to 
achieve  meaningful  school  desegregation." 
The  Commission  believes  It  Is  Important 
that  a  clear  statement  of  policy  be  made 
by  the  President  to  allay  these  fears. 

The  President  made  plain  In  his  statement. 
however,  two  other  principles  which  appar- 
ently will  guide  his  AdmlnlstraUon  In  carry- 
ing out  the  Supreme  Court's  mandate:  local 
discretion  and  reliance  on  good  faith  of  local 
school  administrators.  Again,  on  the  basis  of 
the  experience  of  the  past  16  years,  the 
Commission  believes  that  neither  Is  ade- 
quate assurance.  The  progress  that  has  been 
made  In  promoting  school  desegregation  In 
the  South  has  not  often  resulted  from  local 
initiative,  alone,  but  more  frequently  from 
persistent  Federal  pressure.  Joined  with  lo- 
cal Initiative.  Experience  also  has  demon- 
strated that  results  alone — and  not  good 
faith — are  the  only  true  measure  of  com- 
pliance with  the  Supreme  Coiufs  mandate. 

BUaOSlf  OH  THK  aCHOOLa 

Another  area  that  warrants  further  dis- 
cussion Is  the  suggestion  that  we  are  asking 
too  much  of  o\ir  schools.  The  President  said : 
"They  have  been  expected  not  only  to  edu- 
cate, but  also  to  accomplish  a  social  trans- 
formation." The  Commission  believes  this  Is 
true — that  much  is  being  asked  of  our 
schools,  that  much  always  has  been  asked  of 
them.  The  Important  point,  however,  is  that 
they  have  delivered.  During  the  great  waves 
of  Immigration  that  brought  millions  of  op- 
presaed  people  to  this  land  of  promise,  it  was 
the  schools  that  we  relied  upon  to  educate 
the  children  of  these  immigrant  families  and 
to  Integrate  them  Into  American  society. 
They  did  not  fail  us  then. 

But  they  are  falling  today.  The  children  of 
the  Nation's  ghettos  and  barrios  are  not  re- 
ceiving the  quality  of  education  afforded  to 
more  affluent  majority  group  children,  nor 
are  they  being  enabled  to  Join  the  Nation's 
social  and  economic  mainstream.  Above  all, 
they  are  not  being  Integrated  into  Ameri- 
can society,  but  are  becoming  alienated  from 
it.  To  be  sure,  the  problems  facing  the 
schools  may  be  more  difficult  than  those  they 
faced  In  earlier  days  when  they  succeeded  so 
well.  But  these  problems  cannot  be  viewed 
as  insoluble,  nor  can  we  relieve  our  schools 
of  the  burden,  heavy  as  it  may  be.  of  being 
the  chief  Instrument  by  which  they  will  be 
resolved.  For  the  schools  occupy  a  special 
place  in  American  society.  As  the  President 
pointed  out: 

"The  school  stands  In  a  unique  retatlon- 
ahlp  to  the  community,  to  the  family,  and  to 
the  Individual  student.  It  is  a  focal  point  of 
community  life.  It  has  a  powerful  Impact  on 
the  future  of  all  who  attend.  It  Is  a  place 
not  only  of  learning,  but  also  of  living — 
where  a  child's  friendships  center,  where  he 
learns  to  measxire  himself  against  others,  to 
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share,  to  compete,  to  cooperate — and  It  la 
the  one  institution  above  all  others  with 
which  the  parents  shares  his  child." 

Public  schools  must  again  be  asked  to  play 
their  traditional  role  a«  "the  balance  wheel 
of  the  social  machinery."  It  will  not  do  to 
insist  that  we  are  placing  too  heavy  a  burden 
on  the  schools.  It  is  a  burden  that  they  al- 
ways have  accepted  and  they  must  accept 
it  now.  It  should  be  a  national  priority  of 
the  highest  order  to  provide  our  schools  with 
the  necessary  resources — adequate  facilities, 
better  teacher  training,  and  the  like — to  hear 
this  burden.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  wel- 
come the  President's  allocation  of  one  and  a 
half  billion  dollars.  There  are  urgent  needs 
for  all  of  this  and  more,  plus  a  clear  pin- 
pointing of  the  precise  educational  prlonttes 
for  school  Improvement  throughout  the 
country. 

There  simply  Is  no  other  institution  In 
the  country  so  equipped  to  do  the  Job.  If  the 
public  schools  fall,  the  social,  econcxnlc.  and 
racial  divisions  that  now  exist  will  grow 
even  wider.  It  would  be  even  worse,  how- 
ever. If  the  schools  do  not  even  try. 

IMPOCTANCK   or  SCHOOL  INTCCKATION 

In  his  March  3.  1970.  message  on  "Educa- 
tion Reform,"  the  President  made  the  fol- 
lowing statement:  "Quality  is  what  educa- 
tion la  all  about;  desegregation  Ls  vital  to 
that  quality."  That  statement  did  not  rep- 
resent a  suggestion  of  a  new  direction  in 
national  policy,  but  rather,  an  accurate  and 
succinct  description  of  one  of  the  comer- 
stones  of  established  policy. 

It  has  been  settled  that  desegregation  la 
fundamental  to  the  achievement  of  equal 
educational  opportunity.  All  three  branches 
of  the  Federal  Government  have  spoken  with 
one  firm  resolve  on  this  matter  and  the  Na- 
tion has  committed  itself  to  achieving  the 
go«a  of  quaUty  Integrated  education  for  aU 
of  our  children.  Studies  have  been  made, 
such  as  the  Coleman  Report,  the  Commis- 
sion's own  report  on  "Racial  Isolation  In  the 
Public  Schools,"  and  a  recent  study  of  the 
New  York  State  Board  of  Regents,  which 
Indicate  that  racial,  as  well  as  social  class, 
integration  has  a  positive  effect  on  the 
achievement  of  school  children.  These  stud- 
ies are  useful  In  contributing  to  better  un- 
derstanding of  the  elements  that  make  for 
quality  education.  They  in  no  way  question 
the  fundamental  policy  of  school  desegrega- 
tion. That  policy  Is  based  on  conslderatlona 
as  Important  as  school  achievement  scores. 
School  integration  is  necessary  to  create  the 
understanding  and  sense  of  common  purpose 
so  vital  to  the  Nation's  future  well-being. 
The  key  question  now  la  not  the  relative 
merits  of  desegregation,  but  how  to  accom- 
plish It. 

It  Is  true,  as  the  President  points  out,  that 
the  adult  community  has  failed  to  achieve 
for  itself  the  kind  of  multiracial  society  that 
we  are  seeking  to  achieve  in  schools.  The 
failure  of  the  adult  community,  however, 
only  highlights  the  necessity  of  insuring 
that  our  children  receive  the  kind  of  train- 
ing in  Integrated  school  environments  that 
will  equip  them  to  thrive  In  the  multiracial 
society  they  will  enter.  In  fact,  nowhere  is 
Integration  more  easily  achieved  than  among 
children,  who  are  bom  without  prejudice 
and  who  accept  other  hiunan  beings  for 
their  human  values,  without  automatic 
Judgments  based  on  race  or  color.  If  we  delay 
this  training  imtll  they  enter  the  adult  so- 
ciety, we  will  have  been  too  late.  It  is  in 
the  schools  where  our  children's  attitudes 
and  perceptions  can  be  influenced  to  enable 
them  to  succeed  where  we,  their  parents, 
have  failed. 

BU8IN0  • 

In  his  statement,  the  President  raised  the 
Issue  of  busing  and  cautioned  that  we  must 
proceed  with  the  least  possible  dUruptlon 
to  our  children's  education.  Busing  has  be- 
come an  emotionally  charged  word  and  the 
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lasuea  Involved  have  been  the  subject  of  con- 
siderable misunderstanding.  Many  who  op> 
pose  busing  do  so  on  the  basis  of  certain 
assumptions,  one  of  which  Is  that  riding  to 
school  disrupts  a  child's  education  and 
causes  harm.  This  is  a  serious  issue  which 
should  not  be  argued  solely  in  terms  of  as- 
sumptions or  emotion.  The  Commission  be- 
lieves that  facta  which  it  has  found  In  the 
courae  of  its  Investigations  may  contribute 
to  clarifying  the  issue  and  sharpening  the 
debate  over  it. 

Busing  is  neither  a  new  nor  a  unique  tech- 
nique, and  its  use  is  not  limited  to  facilitat- 
ing desegregation.  For  example,  for  decades, 
black  and  white  children,  alike,  in  the  South 
were  bused  as  much  as  50  miles  or  more  each 
day  to  assure  perfect  racial  segregation.  In 
many  cases,  busing  was  the  exclusive  privi- 
lege of  white  children— black  children  often 
were  required  to  walk  considerable  distances. 
No  complaints  then  were  heard  from  whites 
of  any  harmful  effects.  Nor  was  any  concern 
exhibited  over  the  damage  suffered  by  black 
children  through  their  deliberate  segregation. 
The  Supreme  Court  In  Brown  described 
vividly  the  nature  of  the  harm  to  which 
Negro  children  were  being  subjected. 

"To  separate  them  from  others  of  similar 
age  and  qualifications  solely  because  of  their 
race  generates  a  feeling  of  inferiority  as  to 
their  status  in  the  community  that  may  af- 
fect their  hearts  and  minds  In  a  way  unlikely 
ever  to  be  undone." 

Thus  the  arguments  that  some  now  make 
about  the  evils  of  busing  would  appear  less 
than  Ingenuous.  The  plain  fact  Is  that  every 
day  of  every  school  year  18  million  pupils — 
40  percent  of  the  Nation's  public  school 
children — are  bused  to  and  from  school,  and 
the  buses  log  in  the  aggregate  more  than  two 
billion  miles — nine  billion  passenger  miles — 
each  year.  It  also  should  be  understood  that 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  school  busing 
has  nothing  to  do  with  desegregation  or 
achieving  racial  balance.  The  trend  toward 
consolidation  of  schools,  for  example,  partic- 
ularly In  rural  areas,  requires  extensive  bus- 
ing. It  causes  no  disruption  to  the  educa- 
tional routines  of  the  children  and  la  treated 
as  normal  and  sensible. 

Amid  the  controversy  over  busing,  in  many 
school  systems,  North  and  South,  transporta- 
tion is  being  used  quietly  and  effectively  as 
a  means  of  bringing  about  desegregation.  The 
bus  rides  are  not  long — in  Berkeley,  Califor- 
nia, for  example,  a  city  of  120,000  people,  the 
bus  trip  never  exceeds  20  minutes — and  It 
caxises  no  harm.  In  the  South,  of  course, 
the  amount  of  busing  needed  to  bring  about 
desegregation  frequently  is  considerably  less 
than  was  required  to  maintain  dual  school 
systems.  For  example,  at  the  Commission's 
1968  hearing  In  Montgomery,  Alabama,  we 
fBtSTd  that  black  students  in  Selma.  seeking 
to  attend  trade  school,  were  bused  some  50 
miles  to  the  nearly  all-black  Trenholm  School 
in  Montgomery,  although  the  Rufua  King 
trade  school  was  located  In  Selma.  Rufua 
King,  however,  was  all-white. 

It  ia  a  mistake  to  think  of  the  problems 
of  desegregation  and  the  extent  that  busing 
la  required  to  facilitate  It  solely  In  the  con- 
text of  the  Nation's  relatively  few  giant  urban 
centers  such  as  Chicago.  New  York,  or  Los 
Angeles.  In  most  of  our  cities  the  techniques 
necessary  to  accomplish  desegregation  are 
relatively  simple  and  busing  creates  no  hard- 
ships. The  experience  in  communities  which 
have  successfully  desegregated  could  easily 
be  transferred  to  cities  of  greater  size. 

Even  In  giant  urban  centers  progress  in  de- 
segregation does  not  require  interminable 
bus  rides  or  disruption  of  our  children's  edu- 
cation. The  President.  In  discussing  the  re- 
cent California  court  decision  requiring  de- 
segregation of  the  Los  Angeles  school  system, 
quoted  "local  leaders"  as  estimating  that  the 
total  cost  of  busing  will  amount  to  40-mlI- 
llon  dollars  over  the  next  school  year.  Thlt 
estimate  represented  the  contention  of  the 
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defendants  In  that  litigation.  It  was  presented 
to  the  court  for  the  purpose  of  arguing 
against  the  feasibility  of  desegregation  In 
that  city's  school  system.  In  fact,  the  court 
rejected   this   estimate   as   unrealistic. 

In  Los  Angeles,  as  In  other  cities,  substan- 
tial desegregation  can  be  accomplished 
through  relatively  simple  devices  such  as 
alteration  of  existing  school  attendance 
are  as,  school  pairing,  and  the  establishment 
of  central  schools.  To  be  sure,  transportation 
Is  necessary  in  giant  urban  centers  as  It  is 
In  smaller  cities,  but  here  too,  it  Is  false  and 
defeatist  to  assume  that  the  bus  rides  musi 
be  lengthy  or  that  the  education  of  our  chil- 
dren will  be  disrupted. 

In  the  Commission's  view,  the  emphasis 
that  some  put  on  the  issue  of  busing  is  mis- 
placed. As  most  Americans  would  agree,  It  Is 
the  kind  of  education  that  awaits  our  chil- 
dren at  the  end  of  the  biis  ride  that  Is  really 
lDq>ortant. 

NEICHBOaHOOD  SCHOOLS 

In  his  statement,  the  President  empha- 
sized the  desirability  of  maintaining  the 
neighborhood  school  principle.  For  several 
reasons,  the  Commission  questions  whether 
this  should  be  one  of  the  cornerstones  upon 
which  national  educational  policy  rests. 

For  one  thing,  neighborhood  schools  do 
not  represent  the  invariable  principle  gov- 
erning school  attendance  that  many  believe. 
Frequently,  neighborhood  attendance  Is  sub- 
ordinated to  other  educational  goals.  In  some 
cities,  for  example,  handicapped  children  or 
academically  talented  students  attend 
schools  other  than  the  one  in  their  neigh- 
borhood. 

Further,  the  Commission  has  found  num- 
erous instances  of  departures  frcsn  neighbor- 
hood attendance  policy  that  have  had  the 
effect  of  promoting  racial  segregation,  where 
faithful  adherence  to  the  neighborhood 
school  principle  would  have  assured  Inte- 
grated student  bodies.  In  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
and  San  Francisco,  California,  for  example, 
optional  zones  were  created  to  permit  white 
students  who  otherwise  would  have  attended 
racially  Integrated  schools  to  choose  Instead 
nearly  all-white  schools  out  of  their  neigh- 
borhood. Transfer  plans,  ostensibly  instituted 
to  relieve  overcrowding,  also  have  had  the 
effect  of  promoting  racial  separation. 

There  is.  In  fact,  a  good  deal  of  Incon- 
sistency and  hypocrisy  that  all  too  often 
surround  the  Up  service  i>ald  to  the  neigh- 
borhood school  principle.  Courts,  as  well  as 
school  officials,  have  had  little  difficulty  In 
dismissing  Its  Importance  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  segregation.  In  Cincinnati  in 
1876,  for  example,  black  children  who  had  to 
walk  four  miles  each  way  to  attend  a  black 
school  brought  suit  to  enter  the  much 
nearer  white  school.  The  court  refused  and 
said:  "Children  cannot  cluster  around  their 
schools  like  they  do  around  their  parish 
church."  Several  years  ago,  then  Chief  Judge 
Tuttle  of  the  n.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Fifth  Circuit,  In  a  case  Involving  the  Mo- 
bile, Alabama,  school  system,  made  some  ob- 
servations on  this  point: 

"Both  In  testimony  and  In  the  briefs,  much 
Is  said  by  the  appellees  about  the  virtues  of 
'neighborhood  schools.'  Of  course.  In  the 
brief  of  the  Board  of  Education,  the  word 
'neighborhood'  doesn't  mean  what  it  usually 
means.  When  spoken  of  as  a  means  to  re- 
quire Negro  children  to  continue  to  attend 
a  Negro  school  In  the  vicinity  of  their  homes. 
It  is  spoken  of  as  a  'neighborhood'  school 
plan.  When  the  plan  permits  a  white  child 
to  leave  his  Negro  'neighborhood'  to  attend 
a  white  school  In  another  'neighborhood'  It 
becomes  apparent  that  the  'neighborhood' 
Is  something  else  again.  As  every  member 
of  this  court  knows  there  are  neighbor- 
hoods In  the  South  and  In  every  city  of  the 
South  which  contain  both  Negro  and  white 
people.  So  far  as  has  come  to  the  attention 
of  this  court,  no  board  of  education  has  yet 
suggested  that  every  child  be  required  to  at- 
tend his  'neighborhood  school'  If  the  nelgb- 
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borhood  school  Is  a  Negro  school.  Every  Board 
of  Education  has  claimed  the  right  to  assign 
every  white  child  to  a  school  other  than  the 
neighborhood  school  under  such  circum- 
stances. And  yet,  when  It  Is  suggested  that 
Negro  children  In  Negro  neighborhoods  be 
permitted  to  break  out  of  the  segregated 
pattern  of  their  own  race  In  order  to  avoid 
the  'Inherently  unequal'  education  of  'sep- 
arate educational  facilities,'  the  answer  too 
often  is  that  the  children  should  attend  their 
"neighborhood  school.'  So,  too,  there  is  a 
hollow  sound  to  the  superficially  appealing 
statement  that  school  areas  are  designed  by 
observing  safety  factors,  such  as  highways, 
railroads,  streams,  etc.  No  matter  how  many 
such  barriers  there  may  be,  none  of  them  Is 
so  grave  as  to  prevent  the  white  child  whose 
'area'  school  is  Negro  from  crossing  the  bar- 
rier and  enrolling  In  the  nearest  white  school 
even  though  It  be  several  Intervening  'areas' 
away." 

There  also  Is  some  question  whether  the 
narrow  attendance  areas  served  by  neighbor- 
hood schools  truly  represent  the  "neighbor- 
hood" as  we  currently  understand  that  term. 
In  fact,  the  meaning  of  neighborhoods  has 
changed  over  the  years.  Recent  developments 
in  the  pattern  of  ivban  life — rapid  popula- 
tion shifts  and  the  growing  distances  city 
residents  travel  for  recreation,  business,  and 
shopping — have  diffused  traditional  neigh- 
borhood patterns.  They  no  longer  are  the 
self-contained,  cohesive  commvmltles  they 
may  once  have  been.  In  short,  it  Is  doubtful 
that  adherence  to  the  neighborhood  school 
principle  Is  required  by  considerations  of 
close  community  ties  In  narrow  geographical 
areas.  The  schools  have  an  opportunity,  by 
broadening  the  geographical  areas  they  serve, 
to  expand  the  experience  of  children  beyond 
thp>of  the  restricted  confines  of  their  nar- 
rowly defined  neighborhood,  and  establish 
the  school  as  a  broader  "community"  or 
"neighborhood"  In  which  the  lives  of  all  who 
attend  can  be  enriched. 

If  adherence  to  the  neighborhood  school 
principle  frequently  Interferes  virlth  efforts  to 
promote  desegregation,  there  also  is  some 
question  concerning  its  value  as  a  means  of 
providing  quality  education.  The  essence  of 
the  neighborhood  school  Is  a  self-contained 
unit  serving  a  relatively  small  student  popu- 
lation. In  larger  units,  however,  economies 
of  scale  frequently  make  possible  the  offer- 
ing of  a  broader  curriculiun  and  the  provi- 
sion of  new  and  exp>enElve  equipment  that 
are  not  economically  possible  In  schools 
which  serve  small  numbers  of  students.  Many 
rural  areas,  for  example.  In  an  effort  to  Im- 
prove the  quality  of  education,  have  aban- 
doned the  tradition  of  small  individual  school 
houses  in  favor  of  consolidated  schools  serv- 
ing much  larger  student  bodies.  In  short,  ad- 
herence to  the  neighborhood  school  prin- 
ciple under  current  conditions  not  only 
tends  to  interfere  with  efforts  at  desegrega- 
tion, but  also  has  little  bearing  on  efforts  to 
improve  the  quality  of  education  and  In 
some  cases  may  even  thwart  those  efforts. 

The  Commission  believes  that  ideally  and 
ultimately,  resolution  of  the  problem  of 
school  segregation  lies  in  residential  desegre- 
gation, which  will  remove  the  emotional  is- 
sues of  neighborhood  schools  from  the  arena 
of  civil  rights  controversy.  Residential  de- 
segregation can  be  accomplished  through 
laws  and  policies  designed  specifically  to 
secure  an  open  housing  market,  and  admin- 
istered with  dedication  and  purpose.  This 
does  not  mean,  however,  that  efforts  to  de- 
segregate the  schools  should  await  the  day 
when  the  neighborhood  desegregation  has 
been  achieved.  We  cannot  afford  to  make 
integrated  education  wholly  dependent  upon 
open  housing,  for  to  do  so  would  be  to  con- 
sign at  least  another  generation  of  children 
to  education  in  racially  isolated  schools. 

HXLPINO  COMllUMITlkS  TO  OESEGRECATX 

We  have  spoken  of  communities  that  have 
recognized  the  problem  of  school  segrega- 
tion and  have  determined  to  eliminate  it  on 
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their  own.  Many  of  these  are  in  the  South 
and  they  have  complied  with  Judicial  and 
administrative  requirements  by  devising  Im- 
aginative and  Buccessfxil  plans  not  only  for 
achieving  physical  desegregation  but  also  for 
assuring  quality  education  for  all  (diildren. 
Some  of  these  communities  are  in  areas  com- 
monly thought  to  be  among  the  most  op- 
posed to  desegregation.  For  example.  Pass 
Christian  and  New  Albany,  Mississippi,  both 
have  accomplished  full  desegregation  and 
have  taken  steps  to  assure  that  the  desegre- 
gated schools  are  not  white  schools  or  black 
schools,  but  s<Aools  that  all  children  can 
feel  a  part  of.  As  measured  by  white  and 
black  student  participation  in  school  ac- 
tivities, daily  attendance  rates,  and  achieve- 
ment scores,  their  efforts  have  been  success- 
ful. 

Other  oommunitles,  particularly  in  the 
North,  while  they  have  been  under  no  legal 
compulsion  to  accomplish  desegregation, 
nonetheless  have  sought  to  do  the  Job.  The 
President  has  pointed  out  that  these  school 
officials  are  free  to  take  steps  beyond  the 
oonstltutlonal  minlmums  to  »HTnintii>)  racial 
separation. 

The  Commission  questions,  however, 
whether  this  is  enough,  and  whether  the 
appropriate  posture  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment on  this  important  matter  should  be 
merely  a  passive  one.  Rather,  we  believe  it  is 
essential  that  financial  and  technical  assist- 
ance, be  made  available  to  assist  these  com- 
munities In  bringing  about  total  and  success- 
ful desegregation  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

We  recognize,  of  course,  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  made  a  commitment  of  one  and 
one-half  billion  dollars  over  the  next  two 
years  to  carry  out  his  school  policies,  and  we 
applaud  this  step.  There  is  need  to  clarify 
how  this  money  will  be  used.  The  President 
specified  two  purposes:  "Improving  educa- 
tion in  raclaUy  Impacted  areas.  North  and 
South,  and  for  assisting  school  districts  in 
meeting  special  problems  incident  to  oourt- 
ordered  desegregation." 

It  is  not  clear  whether  these  two  purposes 
are  considered  mutually  exclusive — whether 
school  districts  not  under  court  order  would 
be  eligible  for  assistance  under  this  program 
to  promote  desegregation  or  whether  the 
President's  proposal  assumes  that  so-called 
de  facto  segregation  Is  with  us  to  stay.  If  the 
latter,  then  the  proposal  may  well  have  the 
effect  of  providing  built-in  financial  incen- 
tives for  the  perpetuation  of  racial  segrega- 
tion In  schools  not  under  court  order  and 
transform  an  acceptance  of  the  reality  of 
de  facto  segregation  of  the  reality  of 
prophesy.  We  believe  again  that  further  offi- 
cial clarification  of  this  point  is  needed. 

The  President  has  made  it  clear  to  all  tbat 
his  Administration  Intends  to  carry  out  the 
Supreme  Court's  mandate  of  an  immediate 
end  to  legally  sanctioned  dual  school  sys- 
tems. 

Much  more,  however,  is  necessary.  The 
problems  of  racial  isolation  In  the  Nation's 
schools  cannot  be  resolved  solely  throiigh 
cautious  adherence  to  a  narrow  construction 
of  existing  case  law.  The  courts,  in  defining 
the  constitutional  requirements  relating  to 
desegregation  have  informed  us  only  of  our 
minimum  mandate,  not  the  maximum  that 
we  are  permitted  to  do  to  accomplish  school 
desegregation.  In  education,  as  in  other  areas 
of  national  concern,  it  Is  "the  responsibility 
of  the  Congress  and  the  Executive  Branch 
to  act  beyond  this  minimum,  using  Uie  broad 
authority  provided  imder  the  Constitution. 
Thus  it  Is  not  sufficient  to  say  that  local 
school  officials  who  have  not  maintained 
legally  compelled  separate  systems  may  de- 
segregate their  schools  if  they  choose  to.  Tlie 
necessity  of  desegregation  must  also  be  xirged 
and  the  resources  made  available  to  accom- 
plish it  if  our  Nation  Is  to  move  toward  the 
ideal  of  "one  Nation,  iinder  God.  indivisible, 
with  Uberty  and  Justice  for  aU."  It  is  this 
word  "all."  with  its  special  connotation  of 
equal  educational   opportunity   for   all  the 
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dilldren  In  America  which  has  ln«plre<l  most 
of  our  comments.  We  believe  that  here  Is  the 
central  concern,  the  true  promise  of  what 
America  will  be  In  the  years  ahead — one  Na- 
tion. Indivisible,  or  two  Nations  divided. 

The  Commission  fears  that  the  President's 
statement,  particularly  his  sharp  dlstlnctloin 
between  de  jure  and  de  facto  segregation, 
well  may  have  the  net  effect,  though  unln- 
tentlonal.  of  signaling  a  major  departure 
from  the  policy  of  moving  toward  integrated 
schools  and  that  open  society  of  which  he 
spcke  so  well  in  his  statement. 

Last  September,  in  Its  report  on  "Federal 
Enforcement  of  School  Desegregation, "  the 
Commission  pointed  out: 

"This  Is  certainly  no  time  for  giving  aid 
and  comfort,  even  unintentionally,  to  the 
laggards  while  penalizing  those  who  have 
nxade  commendable  efforts  to  follow  the  law, 
even  while  disagreeing  with  It.  If  anything, 
this  Is  the  time  to  say  that  time  Is  running 
out  on  us  as  a  Nation.  In  a  word,  what  we 
need  most  at  this  Juncture  of  our  history  Is 
a  great  positive  statement  regarding  this 
central  and  crucial  national  problem  where 
once  and  for  all  ova  actions  clearly  would 
match  the  promises  of  our  Constitution  and 
BUI  of  RlghU." 

The  Commission  Is  aware  that  the  prob- 
lem  of  school  segregation  Is  one  of  enormoiu 
difficulty  and  complexity.  Tet  a  realistic  as- 
sessment of  the  scope  and  dimensions  of  the 
problem  should  not  result  In  a  resigned  ac- 
ceptance of  Its  Indefinite  continuation  or  a 
defeatist  conclusion  that  It  Is  beyond  our 
capacity  to  resolve.  The  Commission  is  con- 
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vlnced  of  the  ability  and  will  of  the  American 
people  to  respond  affirmatively  to  a  call  to 
end  the  Injustice  that  school  segregation 
represents.  This  call  requires  a  major  Invest- 
ment of  resources,  the  commitment  of  public 
and  private  officials  on  the  Federal,  State, 
and  local  level — Indeed  of  all  Americans — 
and  above  all,  the  continuing  example  of 
courageous  moral  leadership  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

IIEMSKXS  OF  THX  COMICISSION 

Rev.  Theodore  M.  Hesburgh.  C.S.C.,  Chair- 
man. 

Stephen  Horn,  Vice  Chairman. 

Prankle  M.  Freeman. 

Maurice  B.  MltcheU. 

Robert  S.  Rankin. 

Manuel  Rmz. 

Howard  A.  OUcksteln.  Staff  Director. 
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demcx:racies  constttdte  less 
than  one-third  op  the 
worlds  nations 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKJ 

or  nxjNois 

IN  TBX  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  20.  1970 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  much 
has  been  said  recently  about  the  state 
of  the  world  and  the  form  of  govem- 
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ments  that  the  people  of  the  world  live 
In. 

I  think  it  Is  most  significant  that  a 
recent  study  of  world  governments  shows 
that  only  38  out  of  131  governments  In 
the  world  are  listed  as  democratic,  with 
the  remainder  having  various  forms  of 
governments,  from  outright  dictator- 
ships, to  Communist-dominated  govern- 
ments, to  weak  democracies. 

I  am  placing  in  the  Rkcobo  today  a 
table  of  these  world  governments  so  that 
we  Americans  can  see  how  difficult  it  is 
for  the  ideals  of  democracy  to  survive 
in  a  very  troubled  world. 

This  study  shows  the  magnitude  of 
difficulties  the  United  States  encounters 
in  its  efforts  to  deal  with  all  of  these 
countries,  but  more  important  it  shows 
what  a  long  and  difficult  Job  lies  ahead 
before  we  can  say  that  this  world  is 
Indeed  secure  for  democracy. 

I  am  particularly  anxious  to  see  those 
of  my  colleagues  who  are  so  quick  to  de- 
nounce the  situation  in  Greece  to  study 
this  table  and  I  believe  I  have  a  right 
to  ask  where  is  the  outrage  of  those  who 
criticize  Greece  In  regard  to  the  rest  of 
the  world's  nations,  and  why  have  they 
singled  out  only  Greece  when  we  should 
be  voicing  the  same  indignation  in  de- 
fense of  freedom  in  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  table  follows: 
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Country 


Population    Political  system 


Percent 
illiterate    Free  press 


Ireland 2,910,000 

Israel 2.745.000 

Italy. 52,750,000 

Ivory  Coast 4,100,000 

Jamaica 1,913,000 

Japan 101.039.000 

Jordan 2,039.000 

Kenya 10,209.000 

Korea  (North)" 13.000,000 

Korea  (South)' 30,470,000 

Kuwait 540,000 

Laos 2,825,000 

Lebanon 2,580,000 

Liberia 1,130.000 

Libya 1,803,000 

Luiembourg 336,000 

MaUgaty  Republic  (Madapscar). . . .  6. 350. 000 

Malawi 4,285,000 

Malaysia 10,384,000 

Mali 4.787.000 

Malta 319,000 

Mauritania 1,120,000 

Mauritius 787,000 

Meiico.. 47,267.000 

Mongolia 1.174.000 

Morocco 14,580.000 

Nepal.... 10.700.000 

Nathsriands 12,743,000 

Naw7saland 2.751,000 

Nicaragua 1,842,000 

Niger 3,643,000 

Nigeria 62.650,000 

Norway 3,819,000 

Pakistan 109.520,000 

Panama 1,372,000 

Paraguay 2,231,000 

Peru 12,772.000 

Philippinss « 35,993,000 

Poland 32,207.000 

Portupl 9, 505, 000 

Rhodesia*. 4. 170,000 

Romania 19,  721, 000 

Rwanda 3,405.000 

Saudi  Arabia 6. 990, 000 

Senegal 3.685,000 

Sierra  Leone 2,475.000 

Singapore v 1.988,000 

Somalia 2,745,000 

South  Africa 19, 176,000 

Spam 32,411.000 

Sudan 14, 770,  000 

Swaziland 395,  000 

Sweden 7,912,000 

Switzerland' 6,130,000 

Syria 5,  738.  000 

Tanzania 12,  590,  OOO 

Thaitend 33,693,000 

Togo ■  1.772,000 

Trinidad  and  Tobago 1, 030, 000 

Tunisia 4,660,000 

Turtiey 33,  530, 000 

United  Arab  Republic 31, 680, 000 

Upnda 8,133,000 

United  States 205, 000, 000 

U.S.S.R 237, 808, 000 

Upper  Volta 5, 175,  000 

Uruguay 2, 818,  000 

Venezuela 9,686,000 

North  Vietnam' 20,700,000 

South  Vietnam 17,414,000 

North  Yemen 5, 000. 000 

South  Yemen 1,700,000 

Yupslavia 20, 186, 000 

Zambia 4, 065. 000 
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Communist 

Strong  president 
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Average 
income    War  or  peace 


Ufa 
expectancy 


841    Peace gg 

1, 158    War  with  Arab  neighbors 70 

1,020    Peace :. « 

203 do ::::  35 

431  do 62 

921  do 68 

235    War  with  Israel 52 

100    Peace :  40 

0)    Border  clashes  with  South  Korea..  47 

140    Border  clashes  with  North  Korea  .  51 

•3,240    Peace 68 

68 do m 

294 do "  U 

154 do 60 

802 do m 

1.655 do "  61 

97  do 37 

45 do (I) 

255 do S5 

64  do 27 

498 do 40 

94 do 67 

211  do ss 

478 do M 

(') do :::  in 

168 do 4/ 

90 do 44 

1,465 do n 

1,714    Fighting  in  Vlttnam 68 

316    Peace m 

73 do \j 

68    War  with  Biafia m 

1,763    Peace >( 

108 do 53 

477 do 57 

192 do (0 
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1,113    Peace 64 
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111 do m 
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62 do ::::::  os 
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2,665 do n 
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204    War  with  Israel S 

60    Peace % 

127    Fighting  in  Vietnam S3 
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82    Peace ss 
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1.533    Pea«^ (g 

42 do 35 
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(')    Fighting  in  South  Vietium 0) 
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44    Civil  war "so 

60    Peace 50 

737 do.. A  c» 

231          do    *^  as 

— •  ---..WW.........................  m^ 


>  Not  known. 

>  Less  ttian  1  pereenL 

•  Country  does  not  betong  to  the  United  Nations. 
4  011  income. 

•  White. 


•African. 

Note:  Most  of  the  figures  In  this  chart  were  pthered  and  published  by  the  United  Nations.  Tlie 
page  was  research  and  prepared  by  Leonard  Aronson.  •-  '  ».    nw 


THE  FIRING  OF  WILLIAM 
WOESTENDIEK  OP  WETA 


HON.  JAMES  F.  HASTINGS 

or  mw  TOix 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REFRE8ENTA1TVXS 

Monday.  April  20,  1970 

Mr.  HASTINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  seri- 
ous Issue  has  been  raised  in  the  last  few 
days  over  the  firing  of  William  Woesten- 
diek,  a  news  editor  of  the  WETA  educa- 
tional television  station,  solely  because 
his  wife  had  been  hired  as  press  secre- 
tary for  a  well-known  Republican,  Mrs. 
Martha  Mitchell. 

This  action  obviously  poses  a  threat 
and  an  insult  to  the  individual  freedom 
OXVI 789— Part  9 


and  integrity  of  all  newsmen,  not  to 
mention  the  threat  presented  to  their 
wives  as  free  individuals.  Much  Justified 
criticism  is  being  heard  of  this  action 
from  all  quarters — including  an  unlikely 
source,  the  Washington  Post.  While  the 
Post  has  not  been  known  for  its  support 
of  Mrs.  Mitchell,  it  stlU  felt  the  obliga- 
tion to  point  out  the  injustice  and  dan- 
gers posed  by  this  WETA  policy.  I  insert 
an  editorial  from  this  morning's  Post 
In  the  Rxcoao  at  this  point: 

(From  the  WMhlngton  Post,  Apr.  20,  1970] 
WETA:  LsAirara  Too  Pas  Over  Backward 
Martha  Mitchell,  the  wife  of  Attorney  Gen- 
eral MltcheU,  Is  given  to  moments  of  exuber- 
ance in  which  she  has  expressed  herself  vig- 
orously, some  would  say  excessively,  on  a 
variety  of  public  issues,  and  In  ways  which 


we  presiune  do  not  reflect  considered  admin- 
istration policy.  The  Attorney  General  has 
been  very  good  about  this,  In  our  view — ^not 
that  it  is  necessarily  any  of  our  buslneaB.  He 
has  been  loyal  and  relaxed,  taking  the  view 
that  there  Is  no  automatic  connection  b»- 
tween  what  his  wife  says  or  does  as  a  pri- 
vate citizen  and  his  role  as  a  public  official. 
Recently  he  hired  a  former  newspaperwoman, 
Kay  Woectendlek,  as  press  secretary  for  his 
wife,  in«s\u:iably  In  an  effort  to  help  keep 
this  distinction  clear.  Whereupon.  Mrs.  Woe- 
stendlek's  husband  William,  was  summarUy 
fired  from  his  job  as  editor  of  WETA's  'News- 
room" show,  on  the  grounds  that  his  wife's 
job  with  Mrs.  MltcheU  somehow  endangered 
the  shows  "credlbUlty."  There  Is  fine  Irony 
In  this:  Mr.  MltcheU  hires  a  press  secretary 
for  the  presumed  purpose  of  helping  main- 
tain the  line  between  his  pubUc  life  and  his 
wife's  private  life,  and  WETA  sacks  the  press 
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Mcretary's  husband  for  fear  that  his  profes- 
sional lUe  would  be  compromised  by  his 
wife's  job. 

"Every  time  there  would  be  a  story  from 
that  part  of  the  .administration."  said  Wil- 
liam J.  McCarter,  general  manager  of  the 
loctH  public  broadcasting  station,  "people 
would  make  the  connection  over  and  over. 
It  would  eat  away  at  us." 

Nonsense.  WETA  has  every  good  reason  to 
maintain  its  Independence  of  mind.  But  if 
that  la  what  It  takes,  its  Independence  of 
mind  must  be  In  a  pretty  soggy  state.  It 
has  been  flatly  denied  that  the  decision  was 
made  under  the  Influence  of  outside  pres- 
sure, notably  from  Pred  W.  Friendly,  tele- 
vision adviser  to  the  Ford  Foundation,  which 
supports  the  "Newsroom"  show.  The  finger 
points.  Instead,  to  pressure  from  the  WETA 
staff.  But  this  only  makes  it  worse:  assiunlng 
that  It  was  an  Inside  job.  the  decision  was 
still  tit.  McCaner's  and  what  be  Is  sajrlng. 
In  effect.  Is  that  WETA  cannot  keep  its  bal- 
ance unless  It  controls  the  wives  of  Its  em- 
ployees. In  our  view.  Prealdent  Nlxon  made 
a  lot  more  sense  on  this  same  Issue  when  he 
declined,  after  one  of  Mrs.  Mitchell's  more 
outspoken  contributions  to  the  public  dia- 
logue, to  take  responsibility  for  the  wives 
of  members  of  his  cabinet.  In  these  matters 
there  are  sometimes  hard  choices — between 
what  people  will  think  and  what  Is  right. 
James  Thurber  had  It  about  right  In  the 
moral  he  wrote  to  one  of  his  famous  fables. 
Tou  might  just  as  well  fall  flat  on  your  face, 
he  said,  as  lean  too  far  over  backward. 
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ASTRONAUTS  SAFELY  BACK  FROM 
THE  BRINK— A  SAGA  OP  COURAGE 


April  20,  1970 


WETA  POSES  SERIOUS  QUESTION 
TO  THE  PUBLIC  AND  TO  THE  FED- 
ERAL GOVERNMENT 


HON.  CATHERINE  MAY 

or    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  Apm  20.  1970 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  education  tel- 
evision station  WETA  of  Washington 
has  now  posed  a  serious  question  to  the 
public  and  to  the  Federal  Government: 
should  either  one  continue  to  support  a 
medium  which  exhibits  little  regard  or 
respect  for  the  integrity  of  the  individ- 
ual. 

Last"  Friday  night  the  management  of 
WETA  summarily  fired  the  director  and 
editor  of  its  "Newsroom"  show  solely  on 
the  grounds  that  his  wife  had  gone  to 
work  for  Mrs.  Martha  Mitchell. 

The  reason  given  was  that  the  man 
flred,  William  Woestendiek.  would  not 
be  able  to  do  an  unbiased  job  with  his 
wife  working  for  a  Republican. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  reason  casts  a  re- 
flection on  the  integrity  and  ability  of 
every  newsman  In  this  country. 

In  addition,  it  is  a  clear  indication  that 
the  Neanderthal  types  at  WETA  are  still 
living  In  a  period  when  a  man's  wife 
cannot  have  a  career  of  her  own. 

The  question  that  now  confronts  us 
Is  this:  is  this  attitude  limited  ta  WETA 
or  is  it  widespread  among  subsidized  and 
licensed  educational  television  stations? 
If  It  Is.  then  certainly  both  the  pubUc 
and  the  Government  should  reexamine 
the  support  they  give  these  stations.  If, 
as  Is  likely,  only  WETA  maintains  this 
policy,  then  action  should  be  taken  to 
end  It. 


HON.  JOE  L  EVINS 

OF  TKNNBSSKB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  20,  1970 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Never  has 
there  been  a  human  drama  to  surpass 
the  turbulent  voyage  of  Apollo  13  as 
three  courageous,  disciplined  astronauts 
cooly  piloted  their  crippled  space  vehicle 
around  the  moon  and  safely  back  to 
earth. 

The  prayers  of  America  and  the  world 
reached  out  to  the  three  astronauts — 
Jim  Lovell.  Fred  Haise.  and  John  Swi- 
gert — as  they  improvised  a  workable 
spacecraft  out  of  their  battered  equip- 
ment— survived  a  strange  explosion — 
and  hit  the  bullseye  in  the  Pacific  with  a 
successful  splashdown. 

Congress  is  proud  of  these  courageous 
men — America  Is  proud — and  the  world 
is  proud — and  we  want  to  welcome  the 
astronauts  home  and  commend  and  con- 
gratulate them  for  their  magnificent 
courage  and  supreme  discipline  in  the 
face  of  awesome  odds  and  constant  dan- 
ger, proving  then  men  take  over  when 
machines  fail. 

In  this  cormection  the  Washington 
Daily  News  In  an  eloquent  editorial 
called  the  return  of  the  astronauts  one 
of  the  remarkable  scientific  achieve- 
ments of  all  time. 

Certainly  this  is  true  and  because  of 
the  Interest  of  my  colleagues  and  the 
American  people  in  this  most  important 
achievement  I  place  the  editorial  from 
the  News  in  the  Record. 
The  editorial  foUows: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Dally  News.  Apr.  18. 
19701 
Back  F*om  thx  Brink 

If  ever  there  was  a  sclentlflc  marvel,  ♦->««* 
had  to  be  It. 

Pick  any  word  you  like — Incredible,  In- 
spiring, fantastic,  sublime.  The  reecue  of 
Apollo  13 — by  the  grace  of  Ood  and  the  In- 
genuity of  man— was  all  of  these,  and  more. 

To  astronauts  Lovell,  Halse  and  Swlgert — 
a  joyous  welcome  back. 

To  the  technicians  at  mission  control  In 
Houston,  to  the  hundreds  of  scientists  and 
engineers  who  coaxed  the  stricken  craft  back 
home — the  thanks  of  a  nation  for  a  Job 
superbly  done. 

There  could  have  been  no  more  angelic 
sight  this  side  of  pcu-adlse  than  the  para- 
chutes that  blossomed  south  of  Samoa  yes- 
terday easing  the  command  capsule.  Odyssey, 
Into  the  warm  waters  of  the  Paclflc  Ocean. 

It  may  be  an  odd  thing  to  say  about  a 
mission  that  failed,  but  the  retxim  of  three 
astronauts  from  the  edge  of  the  moon  with  a 
ruptured  rocket  ship — UteraUy  falling  apart 
In  space — must  have  been  one  of  the  remark- 
able sclentlflc  achievements  of  all  time. 

In  many  ways.  It  was  even  more  remark- 
able than  our  two  successful  moon  iitnHtwg^ 
last  summer  and  fall. 

Failure  to  land  on  the  moon  after  twice 
doing  It  before  was  a  keen  disappointment. 
It  must  have  been  a  special  dlai^polntment 
to  Jim  Lovell.  making  his  fourth  and  laat 
trip  Into  space,  the  only  man  ever  to  war 
to  the  moon  twlc«— and  never  to  set  foot  on 
the  lunar  surface. 

But  we  may  have  learned  more  from  this 


one  failure  than  from  all  the  past  successes 
of  the  Apollo  program. 

We  learned  first  of  all  that  we've  got  the 
brains,  the  courage  and  the  plain  cussedness 
to  patch  up  a  crippled  space  bird  In  flight — 
that  we  can  respond  magnificently  when 
things  go  wrong. 

We  proved  that  It  pays  to  operate  our  space 
program  openly,  with  our  mistakes  on  dis- 
play along  with  our  triumphs. 

At  least  a  dozen  nations,  large  and  small, 
volunteered  to  help  In  the  rescue.  Millions 
of  i>eople  who  never  have  met  an  American — 
and  probably  never  wlll^K)ffered  their  pray- 
ers and  encouragement  and  when  It  was  all 
done  joined  In  the  celebration  In  whole- 
hearted ecstasy. 

There  Is  no  doubt,  of  course,  that  the  ex- 
plosion In  Apollo  13'8  main  power  plant  last 
Monday  nl^t  raises  some  hard  queatlons 
about  future  space  exploration. 

What  happened?  Why?  How  can  we  pre- 
vent It  from  happening  again? 

And  how  can  we  buUd  enough  backup 
features  into  Apollo  14  to  make  sure  that — 
no  matter  what — the  next  crew  of  astro- 
nauts will  have  an  even  better  chance  to  sur- 
vive? 

While  this  Is  being  done,  the  flight  of 
Apollo  14  may  have  to  be  postponed  from 
October  to  some  later  date.  It  should  not 
be  canceled.  Or  abandoned  as  "too  danger- 
oxis." 

This  would  be  a  poor  time  to  back  away 
from  a  program  that  has  cost  $24  billion, 
opened  new  frontiers  in  space  and  captured 
the  Imagination  of  the  world  and  every 
American  eager  to  meet  a  useful  challenge. 
Certainly  there  are  risks  In  space. 
There  were  risks  when  Hillary  scaled  Mt. 
Everest,  when  Cousteau  plunged  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  sea.  There  were  risks  when  Lind- 
bergh flew  the  Atlantic  and  Byrd  searched 
out  the  South  Pole. 

These  are  risks  worth  taking.  There  Is  no 
reason  to  stop  now. 


STATES 


HON.  ODIN  LANGEN 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAHVES 
Monday.  April  20.  1970 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  most 
sobering  article  has  been  brought  to  my 
attention  which  is  surely  worthy  of  our 
consideration. 

In  this  day  of  intemperate  demands 
being  hurled  by  a  host  of  professional 
pressure  groups,  how  much  more  Impor- 
tant is  it  to  keep  in  mind  the  best  Inter- 
ests of  the  group  that  makes  everytWng 
possible — the  taxpayers. 

Let  a  voice  from  this  patient  and 
troubled  all-too-sllent  majority  be 
heard — grant  that  we  might  have  the 
wisdom  to  heed : 

(From  the  Minneapolis  Star,  Apr.  10.  1970) 
Dbclinx  and  Pall  or  trx  Unitzd  States 

To  the  Editor.— Mailmen,  PAA  controllers 
and  teachers.  These  people  are  forbidden  by 
law  to  strike,  but  they  have  seen  the  way:  If 
enough  people  break  the  law  the  enforce- 
ment becomes  Impossible. 

These  are  the  vanguard.  Get  your  piece  of 
pie  while  you  can.  Tlie  hell  with  the  public. 

And  who's  next?  Policemen?  Firemen? 
Garbage  collectors?  Highway  patrolmen? 
Judges?  Tax  collectors?  The  barriers  are 
down.  Precedents  have  been  set. 

It  only  remains  for  the  ultimate  to  hap- 
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pen:  a  taxpayers'  strike  I  Suddenly  there  Is 
no  pie  to  gobble  up;  John  Q.  Is  fed  up.  Tou 
don't  want  to  work,  drop  dead  I 

So  then  we  have  anarchy.  Is  that  what  you 
want?  Enjoy  the  view;  you've  seek  the  peak. 
This  Is  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  United 
States. 

Vernon  A.  Born. 

Minneapolis. 


MEAT  QUOTAS  SHOULD  BE 
SUSPENDED 


HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOUND 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  ApHl  20.  1970 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  will 
not  do  much  good  for  me  to  simply  dis- 
cuss high  prices  for  food  in  these  days  of 
inflation. 

Any  housewife  knows  that  is  happen- 
ing to  her  food  budget,  and  now  she  has 
to  back  and  fill  every  day  to  try  to  feed 
her  family  while  still  making  ends  meet. 
Her  Job  may  be  the  hardest  in  the 
country — and  no  matter  how  good  she  is 
at  cutting  corners,  she  falls  further  be- 
hind each  week. 

We  all  know  that  Inflation  Is  the  big- 
gest culprit  In  this  food  price  situation. 
What  many  of  us  do  not  know  is  that 
the  administration  has  It  in  its  power  to 
do  something  about  meat  prices. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  administration  should 
remove  the  quota  on  meat  Imported  Into 
this  country.  This  would  help  the  con- 
sumer save  money  on  the  price  he  or  she 
pays  for  meat. 

Yes,  our  Government  is  preventing  the 
Importation  of  available  meat,  especially 
beef,  at  a  time  when  meat  prices,  ac- 
cording to  Government  statistics,  have 
reached  their  highest  point  In  the  60 
years  during  which  records  have  been 
kept  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

All  the  statistics  show  that  there  is  a 
shortage  in  this  country  of  meat  used  for 
hamburger,  frankfurters,  and  coldcuts. 

Yet.  this  is  the  kind  of  meat,  prohibited 
under  the  import  quotas,  from  entering 
this  country  in  quantities  large  enough 
to  lower  food  budgets  for  the  average 
working  man's  family. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  irony — yes,  the  trag- 
edy— is  that  there  Is  no  shortage  of  such 
meat  in  the  world. 

Australia.  New  Zealand,  Mexico,  and 
Ireland  all  have  good,  wholesome  meat 
waiting  to  be  shlp[>ed  into  this  country 
under  sanitary  standards  which  are  ex- 
actly the  same  as  those  for  meat  pro- 
duced right  here  In  this  country. 

These  countries  are  all  friends  of  the 
United  States.  But,  they  are  limited  by 
quotas  from  selling  their  surplus  meat  to 
the  American  market  while  at  the  time 
meat  prices  here  are  the  highest  In  his- 
tory because  of  a  shortage. 

I  urge  the  administration  to  suspend 
these  meat  quotas  so  that  the  countries 
that  are  qualified  to  ship  wholesome 
meat  into  this  country  can  do  so  at  a 
larger  rate  than  now  permitted  by  our 
Government. 
This  action  will  help  hold  down  the 
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food  budget  of  the  average  family.  And, 
let  us  face  it — hamburger  is  a  staple  for 
many  families. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  Government's  trade 
policies  are  Indeed  a  source  of  puzzle- 
ment to  those  living  in  the  Northeast. 

New  England  workers  wonder  why 
they  have  to  face  daily  unfair  competi- 
tion with  generous  imports  of  foreign 
electronics,  textiles,  and  shoes  produced 
by  cheap  labor  and  threatening  Ameri- 
can Jobs. 

Yet.  when  these  same  New  England 
workers  buy  meat — and  oil  for  their 
stoves  and  furnaces  In  bitter  cold  win- 
ter— they  have  to  pay  higher  prices 
because  of  Government  import  quotas. 
All  meat  and  oil  Import  quotas  do  is  take 
money  out  of  their  household  budgets  by 
pushing  prices  up. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MR.  BERNARD 
DONAHUE 


HON.  aENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF  CALirOBNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

MoTiday,  April  20.  1970 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  the  conclusion  of  this  school 
year,  Bernard  J.  Donahue,  principal  of 
Carson  High  School,  is  retiring  after  a 
span  of  over  30  years'  service  in  the  Los 
Angeles  School  System. 

Mr.  Donahue,  a  native  of  Los  Angeles, 
attended  St.  Vincent  Elementary  School, 
Loyola  High  School,  and  Loyola  Univer- 
sity. He  was  awarded  a  bachelor  of  arts 
degree  from  Loyola  University  in  1930. 
Over  the  years,  he  continued  his  educa- 
tion at  the  University  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia and  was  awarded  a  master  of  sci- 
ence degree  in  1948. 

The  retiring  principal  began  his  long 
career  in  education  at  Bret  Harte  High 
School  in  1931.  Prom  1932  untU  1937, 
Mr.  Donahue  taught  at  Torrance  High 
School.  In  1937,  he  began  an  8-year  pe- 
riod at  Hamilton  High  School  where  he 
taught  until  1945.  During  1945,  he  served 
as  vice  principal  of  Banning  High 
School.  In  late  1945  and  early  1946,  Mr. 
Donahue  returned  to  Hamilton  High 
High  School  to  resume  his  teaching 
duties. 

Mr.  Donahue  returned  to  the  field  of 
school  administration  in  1946,  where  he 
was  the  vice  principal  of  Torrance  High 
School.  From  1947  until  1962,  he  served 
as  vice  principal  and  later,  principal,  of 
Banning  High  School.  In  1962,  Mr.  Dona- 
hue began  his  tenure  as  principal  of  Car- 
son High  School — the  position  he  holds 
today. 

In  addition  to  his  service  to  the  com- 
munity in  the  school  system,  Mr.  Dona- 
hue has  served  the  community  through 
his  membership  in  the  Rotary  Club,  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  and 
the  Carson  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  Donahue's  professional  afOliations 
include  membership  in  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Secondary  School  Principals, 
the  California  Association  of  Secondary 
School  Administrators,  the  Los  Angeles 
Association  of  Secondary  School  Admln- 
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Istrators,  and  the  Los  Angeles  Senior 
High  School  Principals'  Association  in 
which  he  served  for  a  period  as  president. 

Mr.  Donahue  and  his  wife,  Laura,  have 
a  daughter.  Mrs.  Shelia  F.  Miller. 

I  would  like  to  join  in  honoring  Ber- 
nard J.  Donahue  for  his  outstanding 
service  to  the  parents  and  children  in  the 
Los  Angeles  area  who  have  had  the  op- 
portunity to  come  in  contact  with  him. 
His  dedication,  integrity,  and  intellect 
have  been  an  inspiration  to  many.  The 
Los  Angeles  School  System  has  benefited 
greatly  from  his  service,  and  he  will  be 
missed. 


VIETNAMIZAIION  AND  LAND 
REFORM 


HON.  ALBERT  W.  JOHNSON 

OF  PENNSTLVAKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  20.  1970 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  impressive  signs  of  success  in 
two  crucial  areas  of  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam, Vletnamization  and  land  reform, 
are  noted  In  a  recent  column  by  two 
writers  visiting  Bien  Hung,  a  Mekong 
Delta  hamlet. 

The  victory  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
forces  in  taking  and  holding  control  of 
this  area  Is  significant.  The  column 
notes  that  local  forces  may  soon  be  able 
to  relieve  even  the  South  Vietnamese 
Army  here. 

Second,  the  great  hope  offered  by  the 
Thleu  government's  new  program  of 
land  reform  is  discussed. 

I  ask  that  this  column  by  Robert  S. 
Allen  and  John  A.  Goldsmith  in  the 
Wichita  Eagle  be  Inserted  in  the  Rec- 
ord. The  column  follows: 

(From  the  Wichita  Eagle,  Apr.  9,  19701 
Pacification  Is  HopzaruL 
(By  Robert  S.  Allen  and  John  A.  Goldsmith) 
Bien  Httnc,  VrerNAM. — This  Mekong  Delta 
hamlet,  now  controlled  by  the  government, 
Is  both  a  showcase  and  a  test-case  for  paci- 
fication and  the  eventual  Vletnamization  of 
the  war. 

South  Vietnam's  2l8t  Division,  under  the 
command  of  40-year-old  Brigadier  General 
Nguyen  Vlnh  Nghl,  took  the  hamlet  in  mid- 
October.  It  had  been  under  the  control  of  the 
Viet  C!ong  since  early  In  the  war. 

The  minor  victory  In  Itself  Is  slgnlflcant. 
The  2l8t  Division,  one  of  South  Vietnam's 
best,  has  never  been  reinforced  by  the  as- 
signment of  U.S.  troops.  It  gets  air  and  naval 
support  from  U.S.  units,  but  the  division's 
successes  are  its  own. 

Blen  Hung  is  making  impressive  progress 
under  the  watchful  eye  of  the  An  Xuyen 
Province  chief,  CJol.  Le  Chlcoimg.  All-im- 
portant local  defense  forces  ai«  being 
trained.  A  headquarters  complex  for  the 
government  of  the  Song  Ong  Doc  district  is 
under  construction  near  the  mouth  of  the 
canal. 

Economic  prospects  for  the  hamlet  are  very 
good.  The  river  yields  a  bountiful  flsh  bar- 
vest.  Rice  and  other  crops  prosper  in  the 
marshlike  delta  soil. 

The  North  Vietnamese  still  use  an  infiltra- 
tion route  from  Cambodia  Into  the  dense 
U  Blnh  Forest  to  the  north.  Moving  his  air- 
mobile units  frequently,  however,  General 
Nghl  has  been  able  to  narrow  the  forest  area 
In  which  the  North  \netnamese  can  operate 
safely. 
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So  It  is  not  •urpiislng  that  vlalton.  seeking 
Infarmatlon  on  pacification  and  Vletnamtza- 
tlon  now  find  their  way  into  the  operating 
area  of  the  aist  Division  in  the  southwest 
comer  of  Vietnam  which  was  once  considered 
a  Viet  Cong  stronghold. 

As  recently  as  1B67  only  44  per  cent  of  the 
people  tn  the  six-province  operating  area  of 
the  3Ist  Division  lived  In  areas  under  govern- 
ment control.  In  1969  the  percentage  reached 
93.5.  By  the  end  of  1970  Nghl  and  his  aides 
hope  It  wUl  rise  to  96  per  cent. 

Refugees  from  the  war.  attracted  by  the 
lush  delta  harvest,  are  resettling  in  che  area. 
The  Viet  Cong  are  now  having  great  diffi- 
culty with  their  local  recruiting  efforts.  Since 
the  government  forces  took  over,  Blen  Hung 
Itself  has  bad  little  Viet  Cong  pressure — a 
fact  which  has  certainly  contributed  to  the 
advances  here. 

After  his  forces  took  over  the  hamlet  in 
October,  General  Nghl  assigned  one  regular 
army  txattallon  for  Its  protection.  The  test 
will  come  when  that  regular  battalion  Is 
withdrawn  for  use  elsewhere  in  the  2l8t 
Division  area. 

Then  defense  of  the  hamlet  will  rest  Inl- 
tially  with  local  forces — with  the  hamlet's 
Popular  Force  platoons  now  being  trained, 
with  nearby  Regional  Force  companies  and 
with  the  volunteers  of  the  People's  Self  De- 
fense Force,  who  get  arms  and  ammunition 
but  no  pay  from  the  government. 

The  rainy  season  Is  approaching.  Air  sup- 
port and  air  mobility  wlU  be  reduced.  The 
Viet  Cong  and  the  North  Vietnamese  can  be 
expected  to  step  up  their  actlviUes  In  the  2l8t 
Division's  operating  area. 

There  Is  much  hope,  great  confidence,  but 
no  assured  security  yet  for  Blen  Hung  and 
other  hamlets  like  it. 

Even  the  skeptics,  who  have  despaired  of 
pacification  based  on  the  experience  of  the 
past,  concede  that  the  Thleu  government  has 
taken  a  bold  vtep  with  its  new  program  of 
land  reform.  It  Is  called  the  Land-to-the- 
Tiller  program. 

Currently  about  80  per  cent  of  Vietnam's 
rice  paddles  are  farmed  by  tenant  farmers. 
Generally  they  cultivate  farms  of  leas  than 
five  acres  and  give  the  landlord  35  per  cent 
of  their  crop  as  a  rental  fee. 

The  new  program  will  virtually  eliminate 
tenant  farming  and  give  the  small  farms  to 
the  Vletanmese  who  till  them.  With  U.S.  help, 
financial  and  otherwise,  landlords  will  be 
compensated  with  20  per  cent  down  pay- 
ments and  bonds  to  cover  the  balances  of 
their  losses. 

Landlords  fought  the  bill  in  the  Vietnam- 
ese legislature,  and  the  Thleu  government 
took  some  legislative  lumps.  As  finally  ap- 
proved by  the  assembly,  however,  the  pro- 
gram Is  almost  exactly  as  President  Thleu 
submitted  it. 

As  many  as  six  million  people,  a  million 
farm  families,  will  be  affected  by  the  Ljuad- 
to-the-TUler  program.  That  u  land  reform 
en  a  major  scale,  and  it  will  make  Undownera 
of  many  people  who  have  had  Uttle  contact 
In  the  past  with  the  government  In  Saigon. 
U.S.  Ambassador  Ellsworth  Bunker,  who  is 
not  Ignorant  of  such  ntatters,  recently  called 
Land-to-the-Tlller  "the  most  extensive  and 
revolutionary  land  reform  law  that  I  am 
awara  of." 


UNADTHORIZED     DISCLOSURE     OP 
TAX  RETURNS 


HON.  ROBERT  £.  JONES 

OV     At^M^M. 

IN  THE  HOT78K  OF  REPRESKNTATTVSS 

Monday,  April  20.  1970 

^tii.  JONES  of  AJjttMun*.  Mr.  I^>eaker, 
in  recent  days  public  accounts  of  Infor- 
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mation  from  the  income  tax  returns  filed 
by  several  citizens  of  this  Nation  have 
been  disturbing  to  thoughtful  persons. 

The  alarming  aspect  is  the  public  dis- 
closure of  confidential  information  which 
is  as  yet  unrelated  to  any  actual  charges 
of  law  violation  or  wrongdoing. 

Should  there  be  evidence  of  unlawful 
acts  or  misconduct  in  the  filing  of  In- 
come tax  returns,  proper  legal  actions 
should  be  taken  through  the  esublished 
Judicial  systems.  It  is  In  the  courts  that 
decisions  of  guilt  or  iimocence  should  be 
determined. 

The  Indiscriminate  disclosure  of  tax 
information  Is  becoming  common  prac- 
tice and  this  Is  a  most  flagrant  violation 
of  the  confidential  relationship  between 
the  taxpayer  and  his  Government. 

This  valued  relationship  between  the 
Individual  citizen  and  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment,  with  the  promise  that  It  is  con- 
fidential and  trusted,  has  been  the  foun- 
dation of  the  citizen's  voluntary  compli- 
ance with  the  law.  This  is  an  essential 
characteristic  which  distinguishes  our  so- 
ciety from  the  totalitarianism  of  a  police 
state. 

The  other  agencies  of  Oovemment, 
along  with  the  Internal  Revenue  Service, 
should  guard  and  hold  in  strictest  ac- 
countability the  confidential  Information 
that  is  supplied  by  citizens.  Indiscrimi- 
nate disclosures  bring  doubt  as  to  the  fi- 
delity of  the  Government  and  can  impede 
the  imparting  of  truthful  information  by 
our  citizens. 


April  20,  1970 


FUNDAMENTAL  AMERICAN  RIGHTS 
DENIED  WILLIAM  WOESTENDIEK 
OF  WETA 


HON.  FLETCHER  THOMPSON 


OF   OXOBGIA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  Aprti  20.  1970 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  management  of  educational 
television  station  WETA  has  cast  an 
aspersion  on  the  integrity  of  the  press 
that  ought  not  to  go  unchallenged. 

On  Friday,  WETA  fired  a  highly  com- 
petent newsman,  William  Woestendlek. 
admittedly  for  the  sole  reason  that  his 
wife,  Kay,  had  gone  to  work  for  Mrs. 
Martha  MitcheU. 

The  station  management  protested 
that  it  fired  Woestendlek  to  avoid  any 
hint  of  bias  in  its  news  coverage. 

In  doing  this  WETA  told  every  re- 
porter and  newsman  in  this  country  that 
no  reporter  or  his  or  her  spouse  f^n 
hold  any  political  views  or  have  any 
political  connections  without  it  reflecting 
on  that  reporter's  presentation  of  the 
news. 

Mr.  Speaker,  every  reporter  should  rise 
up  In  righteous  indignaUon.  Indeed,  so 
should  every  politician.  This  kind  of  an 
attack  on  the  character  and  integrity 
of  the  press  must  not  be  allowed  to  go 
unchallenged. 

Not  if  we  are  to  hold  to  the  belief 
that  each  aduK  individual  Is  responsible 
for  his  own  performance  and  must  be 
Judged  on  his  own  merits. 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  fact  that  a  federally 
subsidized  television  station  has  denied 
this  fundamental  American  right  means 
something  is  wrong.  I  believe  we  have  a 
responsibility  to  take  a  look  at  this 
situation.  The  Federal  Government, 
through  its  support  of  educational  tele- 
vision, cannot  afford  to  be  involved  in 
this  kind  of  a  political  reprisal. 


HIJACKING  AND  WORLD  LAW 


ApHl  20,  1970 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNGATE 

or  Mzsaouai 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  20.  1970 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
all  increasingly  concerned  about  aircraft 
hijacking  and  the  need  for  world  coop- 
eration in  finding  solutions  to  this 
problem. 

The  door  to  greater  international  co- 
operation most  certainly  should  be 
opened  with  this  critical  problem.  And, 
hopefully.  It  could  provide  a  new  direc- 
tion In  solving  many  global  problems 
through  united  world  efforts. 

I  believe  my  coUeagues  will  find  most 
interesting  and  enlightening  the  follow- 
ing article  from  the  January-February 
1970,  ediUon  of  the  World  Federalist 
UJSj\.: 

HUACKIMG  AND  WOBUI  Law 

(By  William  U.  Sheehan) 

An  Eastern  AlrUnes  DCS  Jet,  with  crew  ot 
eight  and  138  passengers,  neared  the  end  of  S 
Its  evening  New  York-Miami  filght.  The  2 
stewardess  had  brought  coffee  and  snacks  to 
the  pilot  and  co-pilot  and  was  returning  to 
the  dimly  Ut  passenger  cabin.  Suddenly  a 
burly  man,  dragging  a  child,  not  his  own, 
with  one  hand  and  holding  a  gun  in  the 
other,  brushed  past  her. 

Pointing  the  gun  at  the  chUd's  head,  the 
man  shouted  at  the  pUot:  "Havana,  or  this 
kid.  and  all  of  us,  don't  go  anywhere." 

The  pilot  and  co-pilot  didn't  argue.  Com- 
pany policy  had  long  since  been  established. 
Don't  risk  the  Uvea  of  scores  of  Innocent 
people  and  an  aircraft  worth  many  millions 
of  dollars  to  see  If  the  hijacker  means  busi- 
ness. He  usually  does. 

A  bullet  through  the  skin  of  a  pressurized, 
high-flying  plane  can  result  in  explosive  de- 
compreaslon.  One  wild  shot  into  the  oxygen 
tanks  or  cockpit  control  mechanism  could 
spell  Instant  disaster,  even  if  none  of  the 
crew  were  hit. 

■Going  to  Havana",  radioed  Eastern's  pUot 
to  Federal  Aviation  Administration  Control 
at  Jacksonville,  Florida.  "You  know  what 
that  means." 

FAA  Control  knew  only  too  well.  Ther* 
have  been  scores  of  Cuban  detours.  Aircraft 
operating  In  Eastern  USA  now  have  cards 
printed  In  Spanish  and  English  with  a  dozen 
explanations,  such  as,  "Going  to  Havana  but 
must  notify  Authorities,"  "Aircraft  requlrea 
fuel,  must  land  first"  or  "Aircraft  too  heavy, 
circling  airport  to  burn  fuel,"  which  can  be 
pointed  to  for  the  benefit  of  nervous,  Span- 
ish-speaking hijackers.  Pilots  In  the  area 
carry  approach  maps  to  Havana's  JosA  tdartl 
Alrjwrt,  showing  navigational  aids  and  direc- 
tions for  tnstnunent  landing  apptoachea. 

Not  all  hijacks  are  to  Cuba.  Last  November, 
the  world's  longest  hijack.  8,900  mllea  and 
1714  hours,  from  California  to  Rome,  was 
accomplished  by  20  year  old  U.S.  Marine 
Raffaels  Mlnlchlello  In  a  oommandered  TWA 
Boeing  707  Jet.  En  route,  passengers  were 
off-landed  at  Denver,  a  new  trans-ocean  flight 


crew  taken  on  at  New  York  and  three  refuel- 
ings  effected.  No  lives  were  lost  and  the 
culprit  was  apprehended  In  Italy.  But  accord- 
ing to  Board  Chairman  Charles  'nillnghaat. 
the  Junket  cost  TWA  more  than  $40,000  for 
direct  costs  alone. 

The  statistical  probability  of  any  one  of 
the  world's  annual  300,000,000  passengers  be- 
ing aboard  a  pirated  aircraft  may  be  small, 
perhaps  as  low  as  1  to  170.000.  But  the  odds 
are  getting  smaller. 

Worldwide  there  were  no  highjacks  In  1986. 
In  1967  there  were  6.  In  1968,  27.  In  1989  they 
averaged  nearly  two  commercial  airlines  a 
week.  The  idea  is  certainly  catching  on. 

But  when  it  happens  as  it  has  to  thou- 
sands of  passengers,  it  may  mean  more  than 
a  missed  business  aw>ointment,  shortened 
holiday  or  failure  to  attend  a  wedding,  chris- 
tening, convention  or  graduation  ceremony. 
It  may  mean  one's  life. 

SKTWAT  ROBBtXT 

Unprecedented  chaUengas  tend  to  elicit 
exceptional  answers.  There  is  a  new,  bold 
solution  to  the  problem.  First  It  may  be  use- 
ful to  consider  Just  what  hijackers  are  up  to. 
In  November  1968,  a  Philippine  Airlines 
plane  was  cruising  at  10,000  feet  from  Cebu, 
in  central  Philippines,  to  Manila.  Four  men 
leaped  from  their  seats  brandishing  guns. 
"This  U  a  stlck-up,"  shouted  the  leader. 
'"Reach  for  the  eky."  His  companions  pro- 
ceeded to  search  and  rob  each  passenger. 
When  they  got  to  Senor  Vallarln,  a  plain- 
clothes Federal  policeman,  the  latter  whipped 
out  hU  gun.  Wild  shooting  ensued.  Passen- 
gers screamed  and  ducked  for  cover. 

When  it  was  over,  one  passenger,  caught  In 
the  cross-fire,  lay  dead.  Several  others  were 
seriously  wounded.  Miraculously,  the  air- 
plane escaped  major  damage  and  landed  on 
the  Manila  runway,  at  the  hijacker's  beheet. 
a  mile  from  the  Administration  Building. 
Taking  the  pUot  and  two  other  crew  as  hos- 
tages, the  gunmen  climbed  over  the  airport 
fence  and  made  a  successful  getaway. 

A  similar  gun  battle  took  place  recently  In 
an  Ethiopian  AlrUnes  DC6.  On  a  domeatle 
flight  from  Addis  Ababa  to  Dlredawa,  It  was 
forced  by  a  group  of  Erltrean  secessionists 
to  overfly  Dlredawa,  and  land  on  the  Arabian 
Peninsula  at  Aden.  After  the  aircraft  was 
down,  an  Ethiopian  security  man  travelling 
Incognito  pumped  six  bullets  into  the  leader, 
18  year  old  Mohammed  Seed.  But  Is  was  too 
late.  The  surviving  secessionists  requested 
and  received  political  asylum  of  the  Southern 
Yemen  Qovel-nment. 

Ethiopian  Airlines,  a  small  but  excellently 
administered  alrUne,  has  been  plagued  with 
such  mishaps.  This  was  their  fourth  such  In- 
cident In  1969.  At  Frankfurt  last  spring,  one 
of  their  two  DC8  Jets  was  vlrtuaUy  gutted  by 
firebombs  left  behind  by  Arab  passengeia.  Ato 
Katema  Ylfru,  young  and  personable  Ethio- 
pian foreign  minister,  whom  I  met  in  Addis 
last  March,  said:  "Hijacking  Is  not  only 
childish  but  reckless.  We  need  concerted  in- 
ternational action.  It  would  be  a  deterrent 
If  coimtrles  agreed  to  hand  over  hijackers 
straightaway,  as  Saudi  Arabia  did  in  the  z«- 
cent  case  of  two  Egyptians." 

In  S^tember  1969,  a  band  of  12  men  and 
one  woman,  some  armed  with  machine  guns, 
hijacked  slmultaneoxisly  two  aircraft  in  Ecu- 
ador. When  the  planes  landed  in  Colombia 
for  refueling,  the  pilot  and  co-pllot  of  one 
plane  resisted  and  were  shot,  the  pilot  be- 
ing killed.  The  band  continued  on  the  re- 
maining aircraft  to  Cuba,  with  further  re- 
fueling stops  at  Panama  and  Jamaica. 

A  hijacked  passenger  Is  not  safe  even  after 
the  aircraft  has  landed.  A  TWA  Jet,  with  over 
100  passengers  and  crew  aboard,  was  di- 
verted to  Damascus  by  a  young  woman  and 
male  accomplice  of  the  Palestinian  Liberation 
Front  whilst  en  route  from  Athens  to  Tel 
Aviv.  Upon  landing,  passengers  and  crew 
were  evacuated  hurriedly  by  means  of  the 
amergency  escape  chute.  They  had  baialy 
touched  the  ground  when  tlie  alramft 
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demolished  by  an  explosion.  Instructions  of 
the  PLF  had  been  to  destroy  not  only  the 
aircraft,  but  the  passengers  and  crew  as  well. 
The  Syrians  detained  two  Israelis,  presum- 
ably as  hostages  in  future  Arab-Israeli  nego- 
tiations. 

WHAT   TO    DO 

Suggested  solutions  are  a  dime  a  doeen. 
They  may  be  classifled  as  either  operational 
or  legal. 

For  example.  It  has  been  proposed  the 
cockpit  be  equipped  with  concealed  darts 
which  could  be  flred  at  the  intruder  and 
render  him  Instantly  unconscious,  presum- 
ably before  there  Is  time  for  his  finger  to 
pull  the  trigger  or  his  bomb  to  be  dropped. 
Another  suggestion  has  been  to  have  a  trap 
door  In  the  flight  deck  which  could  be 
opened  suddenly  to  send  the  unwelcome  visi- 
tor to  his  doom  below.  No  doubt  this  would 
require  a  sign  "Hijacker  stand  here". 

More  serloiisly,  thought  has  been  given  by 
airlines,  pilots  and  government  officials  to 
the  possibility  of  Identifying  potential  hi- 
jackers at  the  boarding  gate  by  behavioural 
traits  common  to  such  persons,  as  well  as 
of  pre-fllght  Inspection  of  passengers  and 
baggage  for  hidden  weapons,  either  vlsu- 
aUy  or  by  use  of  X-ray  metallic  detectors. 
These  operational  techniques  are  not  being 
generally  pursued  because  of  the  Indignity 
and  Inconvenience  that  would  be  occasioned 
to  mUllons  of  Innocent  air  travellers.  The 
public  Is  already  subject  to  extensive,  and  for 
the  most  part  unavoidable,  delays  In  air 
traffic  control,  baggage  handling  and  cus- 
toms examinations. 

Some  airlines  assign  plaln-clothes  detec- 
tives to  each  flight.  But  thU  Is  expensive 
and,  as  demonstrated  by  the  Philippine  Alr- 
Unes incident,  can  lead  to  fatal  violence 
aloft.  If.  as  In  the  hijack  of  an  El  Al  Jet 
at  Zurich  or  the  Ethiopian  plane  at  Aden, 
the  security  man  opens  Are  after  touchdown, 
It  Is  usually  too  late  to  do  any  good  anyway. 
Both  airlines  and  pilots  associations  have 
offered  large  rewards  for  information  leading 
to  the  arrest  and  conviction  of  air  criminals, 
with  little  or  no  success.  The  international 
airline  pilots  assod&tlon.  IFALPA,  has 
threatened  a  worldwide  24-hour  strike  of  Its 
40,000  members  to  dramatize  the  gravity  of 
the  situation  and  the  need  of  quick,  drastic, 
government  action,  especially  by  the  United 
Nations  Security  Council.  Interpol,  the  In- 
ternational criminal  police  organization,  has 
urged  that  all  national  penal  codes  include 
hijacking  provisions,  so  courts  will  have  more 
effective  oontrol. 


XJEGAL  SOLXrnON 

Despite  their  best  efforts,  no  operational 
technique  can  be  relied  upon  to  keep  hi- 
jackers away  from  planes.  Once  on  board,  it 
Is  generally  agreed,  nothing  can  be  done  ex- 
cept to  yield  to  their  demands,  and  so  keep 
damage  to  a  tntnimum 

The  only  other  solution  Is  a  deterrent.  It 
must  be  made  clear  to  would-be  hijackers 
that  their  intended  conduct  Is  a  crime  and 
that  It  will  be  swiftly  and  heavily  punished. 
This  can  be  done  by  effecting  an  appropriate, 
applicable  law. 

Many  countries  have  domestic  laws  against 
air  piracy.  The  US  Federal  Aviation  Act  au- 
thorizes a  maximum  sentence  of  death  or  20 
years  Imprisonment.  In  Mexico  up  to  20  years 
may  be  Imposed.  The  Canadian  criminal  Code 
sets  a  limit  of  14  years.  Cuba,  still  a  favourite 
hijack  destination,  has  made  hijacking  a 
heavily  punishable  crime  and  permits  ex- 
tradition, subject  to  bilateral  government 
agreement.  Even  without  such  a  bilateral, 
Castro  has  demonstrated  his  desire  to  be  rid 
of  non-political  refugee  hijackers  by  return- 
ing such  persons  to  the  USA  via  Canada,  with 
which  Cuba  maintains  diplomatic  relations. 

The  trouble  with  domestic  laws  against 
hijacking  is  they  cannot  be  brought  Into 
play  unless  the  domestic  court  gets  physical 
JurlBdlcUon  of  the  culprit.  The  Utter,  wheth- 
er political  refugee,  aaboteur,  psychopath  or 
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Just  plain  bad-g^y,  usually  has  enough  sense 
to  select  a  landing  place  where  he  may  expect 
to  receive  sancutary. 

The  present  method  of  effecting  Interna- 
tional legal  rights  and  obligations  is  through 
bl-lateral  or  multi-lateral  treaties.  In  1963, 
at  Tokyo,  16  nations  signed  a  "Convention 
on  Offences  and  Certain  Other  Acts  Com- 
mitted On  Board  Aircraft,"  to  become  effec- 
tive only  when  12  states  had  ratified  it.  In 
September  1969,  the  USA  became  the  twelfth 
state  to  effect  ratification.  Other  participating 
countries  include  such  relatively  unimpor- 
tant states  as  mger  and  Upper  Volta,  but 
sigiUflcantly  not  Egypt,  Cuba.  Syria  or  any 
Arab  state. 

There  are  three  drawbacks  to  effecting 
legal  rights  and  obligations  by  treaties.  First. 
they  are  merely  promises  of  sovereign  nation 
states.  There  is  no  dependable,  feasible 
mechanism  whereby  those  promises,  if 
violated,  abrogated  or  Ignored,  can  be  en- 
forced. All  an  aggrieved  state  can  do  is  ask 
for  return  of  the  hijackers.  If  that  fails,  it 
can  threaten  to  use  force.  If  that  doesnt 
work.  R  has  to  use  force,  which  means  go  to 
war. 

Second,  treaties  usually  lack  imlversality. 
An  outstanding  exception,  of  course,  is  the 
United  Nations  Charter,  which  however 
doesnt  deal  with  hijacking.  The  Tokyo  Con- 
venUon  of  1963  affects  barely  a  dozen  coim- 
trles and.  as  previously  Indicated,  falls  to 
embrace  those  countries  whose  co-operation 
In  effecting  a  return  of  a  refugee  from  Justice 
for  trial  is  essential. 

TViird,  treaties  require  a  vast  amotmt  of 
time  and  effort  to  negotiate  and,  once  agreed, 
their  terms  are  frozen.  To  update  or  revise 
them  requires  almost  as  much  work  as  creat- 
ing them  originally. 

Thus  the  Tokyo  Convention,  only  >i»^if  a 
dozen  years  old.  Is  already  obsolete  In  Im- 
portant respects.  It  contains  no  provlslom  for 
extradition.  Even  if  there  were  such,  the 
state  of  sanctuary  would  be  free  to  say,  "This 
is  a  pollUcal  refugee.  Therefore  we  do  not 
accede  to  a  request  for  extradition." 

WORLD   LAW 

What  all  this  adds  up  to  Is  that  our  exist- 
ing domestic  and  International  machinery  for 
creating  and  enforcing  legal  obligations — 
although  to  the  extent  effectual  It  must  be 
used — la  clearly  Inadequate  for  our  modem 
times  and  needs. 

Why  should  world-wide  trafficking  In 
drugs,  poUutlon  of  the  skies  and  waters  by 
nuclear  and  non-nuclear  waste,  exploration 
of  outer  space,  overpopulation,  unconscion- 
able disparity  of  living  standards  and  myriad 
other  pressing  sociological  and  political  prob- 
lems be  subject  to  the  archaic.  Inefficient  »n^ 
snails-pace  procedures  of  the  late  Middle 
Ages? 

What  we  need  today  Is  a  new  kind  of  law- 
making machinery  to  agree  and  enforce 
global  laws  for  these  and  many  other  vital 
problems. 

Whether  along  the  lines  of  Clark  axtd 
Sohn's  minimal  "World  Peace  Through  World 
Law",  Chicago  University's  mftrimni  "Pre- 
liminary Draft  of  a  World  Constitution"  or 
any  other  such  proposal.  World  Federalists 
have  an  answer — law,  established,  adjudi- 
cated and  enforced  through  a  reconstituted 
and  strengthened  United  Nations.  Hijacking 
is  Just  one  of  many  reasons  why  man.  needs, 
not  tomorrow,  but  today,  a  Jiist,  dependable 
and  effective  world  law. 


SO  YOU  FEEL  ALL  ALONE? 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  oEOo 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  ELEPBBSENTA1TVES 

Monday,  April  20,  1970 

Mr.  A8HBROOEL  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
profession  has  its  nuts  and  quacks  and 
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the  behavioral  sciences  are  no  exception 
if  an  item  from  the  April  19  issue  of  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  is  any  Indication. 
The  article  starts  out  by  saying: 

Sharing  nudity  Is  one  way  of  getting  rid 
of  the  terrible  feeling  that  one  Is  all  alone 
In  the  world,  according  to  some  innovative 
psychologists. 

This  new.  earth-shaking  treatment  is 
known  as  nude-encounter  therapy,  and 
in  the  words  of  Dr.  S.  P.  Kreitzer,  a  clini- 
cal psychologist: 

It  would  be  a  great  change  and  of  great 
benefit  In  the  lives  of  many  of  the  so-called 
"silent  majority." 

In  the  days  of  Mark  Twain's  Tom 
Sawyer  and  Huck  Finn  similar  char- 
acters would  be  nm  out  of  town  on  a  rail, 
but  alas,  today  they  get  to  enlighten  con- 
vention gatherings  with  their  nonsense. 
Their  rantings  would  be  hilarious  if  the 
moral  connotations  were  not  so  serious. 

The  item,  "Psychologist  Cites  Value  of 
Nude  ThA-apy."  by  George  Getze  from 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  of  April  19  is 
inserted  at  this  point : 

PSTCHOLOCIST  CTRS  VaLXJX  OF  NtTSE  THXBAPT 

( By  Oeorge  Oetze ) 

Los  Amoclxs.  April  17. — Sharing  nudity  Is 
one  way  of  getting  rid  of  the  terrible  feeling 
that  one  Is  all  alone  In  the  world,  according 
to  some  Innovative  psychologists. 

But  nudity,  they  say.  to  be  anything  other 
than  plain  nakedness,  has  to  be  superrlaed 
by  somebody  trained  In  using  It  as  a  psy- 
chological device. 

Nude-encounter  therapy  was  one  of  the 
subjects  discussed  at  the  1970  convention  of 
the  Western  Psychological  Assn.  here. 

S.  F.  Krletzer,  a  local  clinical  psychologist, 
said  m  an  Interview  that  nude-encounter 
therapy  Is  a  new  way  of  helping  people  feel 
comfortable  with  themselves  and  others. 

THAT  OLD  rXXLING 

He  said  that  to  feel  comfortable,  people 
have  to  lose  the  lonely  feeling  that  nobody 
understands  them,  a  feeling  that  can  lead 
to  despair  and  suicide. 

"People  express  this  by  sajlng  to  them- 
selves, 'nobody  would  or  could  accept  me  If 
I  let  them  Icnow  what  I  am  really  like.' "  Dr. 
Kreitzer  said. 

Therapy  helps  them  get  rid  of  this  notion, 
and  nude-encounter  therapy  Is  a  faster  and 
more  successful  way  of  going  about  It  with 
many  people,  be  said. 

PSOrCSSIONAI.   AID 

Dr.  Kreitzer  said  he  himself  looked  upon 
nude-encounter  therapy  with  fear  and  mis- 
givings but  that  he  has  now  decided  It  U  a 
valuable  aid  In  his  work. 

He  does  not  think  that  nude-encounter 
therapy  should  be  limited  to  those  who  are 
seriously  disturbed. 

"It  would  be  a  great  change  and  of  great 
benefit  In  the  lives  of  many  of  the  so-called 
'silent  majority,'  "  Dr.  Kreltser  said. 

Nude-encounter  therapy  has  been  grow- 
ing for  the  past  several  years  since  It  was 
first  seriously  tried  by  Paul  Blndrln,  a  local 
psychologist  who  nins  what  he  calls  "nude 
marathons." 

BAW  OKAI. 

He  describes  the  nude  marathon  as  a 
"deeply  Involving  and  highly  sensitive  group 
process  In  which  Individuals  discover  the 
basic  Ufe  style  they  have  expressed  since  in- 
fancy." 1 

For  a  $75  fee.  Blndrlnfoffers  "general  ses- 
sion" nude  marathons,  open  to  everybody: 
"advanced  sessions."  for  experienced  partici- 
pants only:  "creative  mating."  for  couples 
who  would  like  to  "enliven"  their  relationship 
by  facing  to  tlie  conflict  between  the  urge 
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to  be  close,  with  Its  problems  of  possesslve- 
ness  and  Jealousy,  and  the  urge  to  be  free: 
and  "creative  meeting."  lor  singles  who  are 
"tired  of  playing  the  dating  game  and  wish 
to  meet  xinder  more  transparent  clrciun- 
stances." 
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THE  PENTAGON  AND  THE  NEWS 
MEDIA 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  20.  1970 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Insert 
the  following  speech  delivered  by  Mr.  A. 
Ernest  Fitzgerald  in  the  Record,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Thz  Pentagon  and  tkx  News  Mxdia 
(By  A.  Ernest  Fitzgerald)  •-. 

Several  weeks  ago.  after  I  had  worked  as 
a  consultant  to  CBS  Television  on  Its  pro- 
gram exposing  the  massive  cost  overruns  on 
the  Navy's  Mark  48  torpedo  system,  a  very 
fine  review  In  Variety  cast  me  as  a  critic  of 
the  nation's  news  media,  despite  my  enthu- 
siasm for  this  particular  TV  program.  Since 
I  think  this  characterization  of  my  views 
Is  only  partly  accxu-ate.  I'd  like  to  take  the 
opportunity  today  to  clarify  my  position. 

In  the  first  place,  I  think  the  media  have 
done  a  remarkable  Job  of  telling  the  public 
the  story  of  my  adventures  with  the  Penta- 
gon bureaucrats.  Without  this  coverage,  I'm 
sure  I  would  have  been  fired  long  before  I 
was,  and  perhaps  prosecuted  on  the  false 
charges — later  retracted  by  the  Air  Force — 
that  I  violated  security  and  provided  classi- 
fied documents  to  the  Congress.  At  the  very 
least,  I  would  have  disappeared  from  sight 
and  would  not  be  addressing  you  today. 

But  as  I  mentioned  to  a  newspaper  re- 
porter at  the  height  of  the  hassle  over  my 
testimony  on  the  C-5A  aircraft  coat  over- 
runs— more  than  a  year  ago — I'm  afraid  all 
the  attention  to  the  personal  aspecu  of  my 
case  has  partly  obscured  the  far  deeper  and 
more  critical  Issue:  that  of  the  Pentagon's 
role  In  our  economy  and  Its  poor  stewardship 
of  the  enormous  funds  entrusted  to  Its  care. 
This  Issue  Is  exemplified  by  the  Pentagon's 
toleration  of  huge  cost  overruns  and  Its  con- 
tinuing reluctance  to  put  pressure  on  the 
giant  military  contractors  to  deliver  their 
products  In  reasonable  accordance  with  orig- 
inal contract  specifications.  On  this  Issue— 
which  I  think  Is  one  that  really  counts — 
the  media  have  been  slightly  less  spectacular 
than  m  reporting  on  the  human  interest 
stories. 

You're  all  probably  familiar  with  the  re- 
cently enunciated  doctrine  of  "Agnew- 
stlclsm."  This  Isn't  really  new.  of  course,  but 
frequently  rears  Its  head  In  time  of  great 
controversy.  Generally  spwaklng.  an  Agnew- 
stlc  holds  that  the  national  media  should 
be  Impartial  and  objective  toward  all  sides 
of  a  given  question — except  when  the  Ad- 
ministration or  Its  friends  h&i>pen  to  be  In- 
volved. As  a  distinguished  young  lady  In  the 
first  family  put  It  In  a  wire  service  Interview 
several  weeks  ago,  "The  Vice  President  Is  In- 
credible. I  feel  I  should  write  him  a  letter. 
He's  amazing — what  he  has  done  to  the 
media  .  .  .  helping  It  to  reform  Itself.  I'm 
a  close  watcher  of  newspapers  and  TV.  I 
think  they've  taken  a  second  look.  You  can't 
underestimate  the  power  of  fear." 

Now  this  may  be  shrewd  psychology  and 
good  politics,  but  it's  a  poor  way  to  run  a 
democratic  government.  It  files  In  the  faoe 
of  the  essential  concepts  of  a  free  press  and 
an  Informed  electorate.  But  It's  bound  to 
have  aotne  effect.  In-depth,  probing  report- 
ing on  Administration  activities,  especially 
In  the  Pentagon,  has  not  significantly  ex- 
panded on  the  alr-wavee. 


For  those  of  us  troubled  by  bungling  and 
high-handedness  on  the  part  of  the  officials 
who  run  the  Pentagon,  this  Is  a  most  critical 
time,  certainly  no  time  to  stifle  questioning 
by  InUmldaUng  the  media.  Along  with  huge 
ooet  overruns  on  major  weapons  programs, 
the  Pentagon  Is  getting  airplanes  whose 
wings  break  off,  tanks  that  blow  themselves 
up  and  missiles  that  won't  even  make  It  out 
of  their  own  silos.  Never  has  there  been  a 
greater  need  for  thorough  and  objective  re- 
porting on  the  Pentagon's  performance  of 
Its  Job. 

Granted,  It's  hard  for  a  reporter  to  pene- 
trate the  opague  shroud  of  secrecy  thrown 
up  by  the  Pentagon  bureaucrats  and  to  dig 
out  stories  that  the  bureaucracy  would 
rather  suppress.  Unfortunately,  however,  I 
know  of  several  Instances  where  networks 
have  declined  to  rpn  well -documented  Pen- 
tagon horror  stories  that  have  been  handed 
them  virtually  on  sliver  platter.  Some  typi- 
cal examples: 

Last  year  one  of  the  major  networks  had 
complete  Information  on  a  story  concerning 
a  giant  defense  contractor,  one  which  has 
had  considerable  difficulty  in  developing  one 
of  our  major  weapons  systems.  As  far  back 
as  1066,  there  was  knowledge  within  the  gov- 
ernment that  serious  financial  problems  were 
Involved.  However,  the  facts  were  covered 
up — deliberately  concealed — and  withheld 
from  both  Congress  and  the  public.  After 
the  Issues  had  been  discussed  between  Pen- 
tagon officials  and  company  management — 
but  t>efore  they  became  public — some  of  the 
company's  top  officials  sold  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  In  personal  stock  hold- 
ings. Later,  when  massive  overriins  on  the 
system  were  revealed,  the  value  of  the  com- 
pany's stock  took  a  drastic  beating.  Without 
any  explanation  to  the  producer,  the  TV 
expose  was  killed  Just  before  It  was  to  go 
on  the  air. 

A  producer  for  another  network  shot  news 
clips  of  the  Marine  Corps'  court-martlaUng 
of  enlisted  men  for  refusal  to  give  up  their 
weekends  to  pull  targets  at  civilian  rifle 
matches  sponsored  by  the  National  Rifle  As- 
sociation. Like  the  Insiders'  stock  deal,  this 
program  was  squelched  without  explanation 
even  though  the  General  Accounting  Office 
had  provided  a  documented  account  of  the 
numbers  of  Marines  sent  on  these  details 
and  the  number  of  courts  martial  for  re- 
fusal to  participate  In  this  demeaning,  non- 
mlUtary  activity. 

The  same  producer  who  worked  on  the 
Marine  story  wanted  to  do  a  special  on  the 
military-Industrial  complex  but  was  told  to 
"cool  It"  by  his  boss.  According  to  his  boss, 
there  toas  no  such  complex. 

An  example  of  courage  that  ought  to  be 
repeated  was  the  recent  CBS  expose  of  the 
estimated  $3.3  billion  coet  overrun  on  the 
Navy's  new  Mark  48  torpedo  system — one  of 
the  few  recent  Investigative  efforts  by  the 
TV  people  on  Pentagon  procurement  irregu- 
larltlee.  On  this  program,  despite  Intense 
pressure  to  drop  the  story,  Mike  Wallace  and 
his  associate,  Bill  Brown,  persevered.  The 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  admitted  on 
the  show  that  the  Pentagon  had  tried  to 
dissuade  the  network  from  running  It  and 
had  refused  to  comment  on  the  torpedo 
until  It  was  clear  the  network  was  not  going 
to  yield  to  pressure.  Since  then,  I've  learned 
that  at  least  one  key  TV  newsman  also  tried 
to  talk  the  network  out  of  doing  the  pro- 
gram. 

At  this  moment,  there  Is  another  well- 
docimiented  horror  story  which  needs  fur- 
ther airing.  This  Is  the  F-111  flghter-bomber. 
Through  a  secret  patriot  In  the  Pentagon, 
I  recently  obtained  a  document  revealing 
that  the  Air  Force  Systems  Command — the 
office  charged  with  supervising  the  develop- 
ment of  the  controversial  F-111  aircraft  pro- 
gram— has  recommended  advance  payments 
to  the  plane's  contractor — the  General  Dy- 
namics Corporation — even  though  the  Air 
Force  has  refused  to  accept  further  deliveries 
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of  the  F-111  pending  proof  testing  to  guard 
against  repetition  of  some  of  Its  most  dlsas- 
troiis  performance  deficiencies. 

You  may  recall  that  several  weeks  ago,  the 
Lockheed  Aircraft  Corporation  threatened  to 
suspend  work  on  key  military  programs  un- 
less the  Pentagon  came  up  with  more  than 
$660  million  In  advance  funding  on  Its  con- 
tracts. The  warm  reception  Lockheed  got 
from  the  Pentagon  and  some  Congressional 
leaders  may  well  have  been  the  start  of  a 
multl-bllUon  dollar  welfare  line  for  the  giant 
military  contractors. 

The  Air  Force  Systems  Command,  seem- 
ingly acting  m  behalf  of  General  Dynamics 
Is  suggesting  almost  $40  million  in  advance 
payments  which  the  government  doee  not 
appear  to  be  obligated  to  pay  under  a  "strict 
constructionist"  view  of  the  situation.  In 
addition,  the  contractor  has  been  paid  al- 
most $4.6  bllUon  on  the  F-lll  program  de- 
spite dramatic  and  disastrous  shortcomings 
In  the  plane's  performance.  At  present,  none 
of  the  aircraft  are  being  accepted  by  the 
Air  Force.  As  Icing  on  the  cake,  the  docu- 
ment Indicates  that  the  Systems  Command 
Is  suggesting  that  the  government  pay  Gen- 
eral Dynamics  by  the  day.  The  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Air  Force.  Spencer  Schedler, 
my  former  boss,  has  reportedly  been  briefed 
on  this  situation.  The  proposed  give-away 
may  have  already  been  approved. 

The  most  discouraging  aspect  of  the  Sys- 
tema  Command  proposal  Is  that  the  alterna- 
tive of  enforcing  the  contract  appeared  to 
have  been  rejected  out  of  hand.  This  alter- 
native of  enforcing  the  contract  was  pic- 
tured as  "Imposing  an  excessive  burden  on 
the  contractor."  As  iisual,  nothing  was  said 
about  the  taxpayer  burden.  Instead,  more 
"ball-out"  and  "get-well"  money  was  pro- 
posed. 

Despite  nearly  eight  years  of  Infusions  of 
"get-well"  money,  the  contractor  has  still  not 
t  r  produced  a  serviceable  aircraft.  Flgxires  pro- 
3  I  vlded  by  the  General  Accounting  Office  show 
*^  that  costs  for  the  program  have  more  than 

doubled,  from  $4  bllUon  to  almost  $9  bil- 
lion, although  the  quantity  of  aircraft  or- 
dered has  been  cut  back  from  1.693  to  710 
planes.  Cost  estimates  per  copy  have  risen 
from  $3.3  million  to  $12.4  mllUon— «n  In- 
crease of  mote  than  300  percent.  Senator  Mc- 
Clellan  has  said  that  a  more  acciirate  cost 
estimate  Is  on  the  order  of  $16  mllUon  per 
plane. 

My  own  experiences  and  observations  have 
convinced  me  that  we  have  a  thoroughly  un- 
wholesome and  dangerous  situation  In  the 
Pentagon — one  that  the  media  will  have  to 
grapple  with  If  we're  ever  going  to  get  any 
Improvement.  The  Pentagon,  supposedly  the 
main  protector  of  our  freedom,  quite  pos- 
sibly Is  itself  our  greatest  threat  to  personal 
liberty.  And  media  people  are  not  the  only 
ones  susceptible  to  Intimidation.  Where  Is 
the  private  citizens'  protection  against  the 
vast  and  Irresponsible  bureaucracy  that  has 
gained  control  of  our  military  machine? 

The  Pentagon's  hierarchy  is  determined  to 
put  down  critics — heretics  In  their  book — 
and  to  maintain  Its  cozy  relationships  with 
the  giant  military  contractor*.  This  relation- 
ship, as  we  have  seen,  comea  at  the  exi)ense 
of  wasted  billions  in  taxpayers'  money.  Let 
me  give  you  some  examples  of  the  repression 
encotmtered  by  officials  who  have  dared  to 
buck  the  system: 

The  Air  Force  Colonel  who  assisted  me  in 
the  Initial  dlsclosiires  of  cost  and  technical 
problems  In  the  C-6A  aircraft  program  was 
suddenly  found  by  the  Air  Force  Headquar- 
ters to  have  absolutely  unique  qualifications 
to  be  Air  Attache  In  Addis  Ababa. 

The  coet  analyst  who  detected  a  deliberate 
understatement  of  $300  million  In  the  cost 
estimate  for  the  Mark  n  electronics  system 
for  the  F-111  aircraft  was  isolated,  socially 
and  professionally  ostracized,  and  given  no 
assignments  for  a  long  period  of  time. 
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The  consulting  firm  that  detv.cted  and 
reported  $500  million  of  excessive  costs  on  the 
engines  for  the  P-lll  airplane  was  black- 
balled by  the  mlHtary  procurement  com- 
munity and  forced  to  suspend  operations. 

ClvU  service  material  inspectors  were  la- 
belled "traitors",  fired,  hounded  and  shut 
off  from  responsible  employment  for  telling 
Congress  about  acceptance  and  use  of  faulty 
material  procured  for  the  Southeast  Asia 
war.  A  Navy  fuel  Inspector  who  uncovered 
massive  thefts  of  oil  and  Jet  fuel  In  Thailand 
got  similar  treatment. 

Charges  of  favoring  "unilateral  disarma- 
ment" and  reflections  on  loyalty  were  levelled 
at  Members  of  Congress  who  questioned  waste 
In  the  military  budget.  One  powerful  Sen- 
ator attempted  to  link  the  budget-cutting 
effort  to  the  machinations  of  an  "Inter- 
locking directorate"  organized  by  extreme 
leftwlngers.  Ilieee  attacks,  which  had  utterly 
no  foundation  In  truth,  scared  off  a  number 
of  moderate  Congressmen  who  had  been 
working  to  control  military  spending. 

The  employers  of  an  especially  enterpris- 
ing reporter,  a  writer  adept  at  digging  up 
military  horror  stories,  were  told  by  Penta- 
gon officials  that  their  star  sleuth  was  a  Com- 
miinlst  and  crazy  to  boot.  Not  one  word  of 
this  reporter's  work  has  been  factually  re- 
futed, and  several  of  the  systems  he  criticized 
have  since  been  canceled.  Clearly,  It  Isnt  al- 
ways healthy  to  place  oneself  In  opposition 
to  the  Pentagon's  spending  Juggernaut. 
Those  of  us  who  have  attempted  It  can  un- 
derstand the  problems  faced  by  the  news 
media  In  this  regard. 

As  a  result  of  committing  truth  before  a 
Congressional  committee  on  the  C-SA  cost 
overruns,  I  received  the  full  smear  treatment. 
Including  false  accusations  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force  that  I  had  divulged  classified 
Information  and  an  elaborate  investigation 
by  Air  Force  security  men  to  dig  up  some- 
thing Incriminating  about  my  private  life. 

Happily,  despite  much  practice,  the  Penta- 
gon was  no  more  skillful  In  building  up  their 
dirt  file  on  me  than  In  controlling  costs.  My 
friends  were  able  to  learn  the  names  of  the 
investigators,  the  flle  number  of  the  Investi- 
gation and  other  Information  which  resulted 
In  a  partial  dlsclosxire  of  the  facts  of  this 
dirty  biislness.  Even  though  nothing  was 
found,  the  flle  vras  doctored  and  distorted  for 
maximum  personal  damage.  For  instance,  I 
was  characterized  as  an  economy  nut  be- 
cause one  of  my  cars  was  an  old  Rambler. 

The  obvious  answer  to  all  this  Is  educa- 
tion— both  by  the  media  and  other  concerned 
groups.  I  simply  don't  think  an  Informed 
public  will  let  this  kind  of  thing  go  on.  But 
the  public  must  be  Informed,  and  they  won't 
be  If  the  media  are  muzzled. 

To  date,  however,  the  proponents  of  better 
stewardship  have  been  scattered,  disorganized 
and  lacking  In  persistence.  Leadership,  re- 
sources, responsible  direction  and  sta3rlng 
jjower  are  desperately  needed.  This  is  where 
the  Businessmen's  Educational  Fund  comes 
in. 

The  business  leaders  who  make  up  the 
Businessmen's  Educational  Fund  are  not  In- 
timated by  the  tactics  of  the  defenders  of 
military  boondoggling.  Many  have  outstand- 
ing war  records,  and  cannot  be  accused  of 
being  either  cowards  of  traitors.  Despite  their 
remarkable  generosity,  none  has  any  Inten- 
tion of  giving  his  hard-earned  property  to 
any  bungling  bureaucracy.  No  one  can  real- 
istically accuse  them  of  being  softheaded  or 
Impractical.  They  are  leaders  In  their  com- 
munities. Finally,  our  business  leaders  have 
or  can  command  the  material  resources 
necessary  to  conduct  a  persistent,  effective 
campaign  In  behalf  of  patriotic  American 
taxpayers. 

The  'BEP  campaign,  which  I  am  privileged 
to  participate  In,  Is  aimed  at  providing  facts 
to  the  American  taxpayers  through  business 
and  government  leaders.  I  view  these  leaders 
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as  wholesale  distributors  of  facts  which  will 
cause  patriotic  taxpayers  to  demand  that  the 
pentagon  boondogglers  shape  up. 

As  Mayor  John  Lindsay  pointed  out  not  too 
long  ago,  the  taxpayers  of  New  York  City  sup- 
ply the  Pentagon  with  $9  billion  of  their 
money  every  year.  In  this  city  and  others 
across  America,  we  believe  that  an  Informed 
public  will  demand  full  accountability  of  the 
Pentagon's  stewardship. 

I  am  personally  convinced  that  education 
can  make  possible  the  saving  of  blUlons  of 
dollars  In  the  military  budget.  Management 
mechanics  are  not  a  limiting  factor  at  pres- 
ent. Intent  Is.  The  military  budget  is  high 
because  the  government  officials  who  really 
matter  want  It  that  way.  It  Is  full  of  fat 
because  fat  equates  to  comfort  and  political 
power  for  government  bureaucrats,  and  high, 
risk-free  sales  for  the  big  suppliers. 

So  far,  both  the  President  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  have  avoided  binding  com- 
mitments to  tough  Improvement  goals.  I 
believe  an  effective  educational  campaign 
can  motivate  both  these  gentlemen  to  take 
a  tough  stand  on  military  financial  goals. 
If  they  are  tough  enough,  they  can  cure  the 
Intent  problem  almost  overnight. 

Whether  you  are  primarily  concerned  about 
Inflation,  high  taxes,  problems  of  the  cities, 
the  environment,  moral  decay  In  govern- 
ment or  the  future  of  free  enterprise,  I  think 
you  win  agree  that  we  as  a  nation  mtist 
bring  the  Pentagon's  bureaucracy  and  their 
favored  contractors  under  control.  Otherwise, 
they  will  continue  to  eat  us  out  of  house 
sind  home,  and  we  will  have  Inadequate  re- 
sources for  any  Improvements  to  our  na- 
tional well-being. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  our  news  media 
have  an  essential  role  to  play  in  this  cam- 
paign. Thomas  Jefferson  noted  that  the  price 
of  liberty  is  eternal  vigilance,  and  a  vigilant 
public  requires  even  more  vigilant  news 
media.  But  while  emphasizing  their  respon- 
sibility, let  us  not  forget  our  own — to  offer 
them  our  strong  support  when  they  seek  to 
do  democracy's  work.  I  believe  that  busi- 
nessmen, as  a  group  and  as  Individuals,  can 
make  a  vital  contribution  In  this  way. 

Whatever  the  outcome  of  the  BEF  drive, 
we  have  an  exciting  time  ahead  of  us,  with 
a  chance  to  do  lasting  good  for  ourselves 
and  our  country.  We  hopw  to  build  a  con- 
stituency for  stewardship  which  will  assvure 
external  and  Internal  security  without  sacrl- 
flclng  either  our  solvency  or  our  traditional 
liberties. 
I  hope  you  will  Join  us. 


FEDERAL  SUPPORT  OF  EDUCATION- 
AL TELEVISION  NEEDS  A  CLOSE 
REEXAMINATION 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  20.  1970 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  Federal  support  of  education- 
al television  needs  a  close  reexamination. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  support  an  industry  that 
practices  political  discrimination  any 
more  than  it  should  support  one  that 
practices  racial  or  religious  discrimina- 
tion. 

And  yet  J;hat  is  what  is  happening.  By 
its  own  admission  WETA,  a  Washington 
education  TV  station,  has  fired  a  top 
news  director  solely  because  his  wife  has 
gone  to  work  for  a  Republican,  Mrs. 
Martha  Mitchell. 

The  implications  of  such  a  firing  get 
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to  the  very  heart  of  our  system  at  In- 
dlvidiial  freedom  and  responsibility. 

A  person  must  be  free  to  seek  out  the 
Job  or  profession  of  his  or  her  choice, 
without  his  spouse  being  held  respon- 
sible. 

A  person  holding  a  Job  has  a  right  to 
be  Judged  on  performance,  not  on  the 
political  views  or  associations  of  his  or 
hei'spouse. 

This  would  seem  basic,  especially  in 
an  Industry  such  as  television  that  has 
proven  itself  so  sensitive  to  the  threat 
of  intimidation  and  so  aware  of  the 
rights  of  individuals. 

The  fact  that  it  is  Just  the  opposite  in 
the  federally  subsidized  segment  of  the 
television  Industry  indicates  something 
is  radically  wrong.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  our 
duty  to  see  Just  what  it  Is  that  is  wrong. 
I  trust  we  will  not  be  delinquent  in  that 
duty. 


OVER    30    MILLION    RECEIVE   POOD 
PROM  UNCLE  SAM 


HON.  HAROLD  R.  COUIER 

or  nxiNois 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  20.  1970 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  might 
conclude  that  there  are  millions  of  peo- 
ple "going  to  bed  hungry"  if  we  were  to 
listen  to  the  chantings  of  some  of  the 
more  vocal  critics  of  government.  If  peo- 
ple are  actually  going  hungry  today — 
people  who  cannot  help  themselves — or 
if  there  are  children  going  hungry.  It 
should  not  be  nor  is  there  any  need  for 
it.  An  appeal  to  a  Congressman  or  any 
other  responsible  public  ofQcial  will 
bring  a  prompt  solution  to  the  Individual 
problem  wherever  it  exists.  Por  today. 
with  all  of  the  various  Government  pro- 
grams, there  Is  no  cause  for  anyone  to 
be  without  adequate  food  to  eat. 

Let  us  get  the  record  on  this  subject 
straight.  A  study  of  the  budget  sub- 
mitted by  President  Nixon  early  this  year 
shows  that  over  $2,000,000,000  will  be 
provided  during  fiscal  1971  for  the  vari- 
ous food  programs  administered  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  This  figure 
Is  a  substantial  Increase  over  $1,500,000,- 
000  for  the  current  fiscal  year  and  $900,- 
000.000  for  fiscal  1969. 

Data  that  I  am  inserting  in  the  Recom) 
shows  that  a  minimum  of  29.100,000  chil- 
dren and  adults  will  receive  food  paid  for 
by  the  Federal  Government  during  the 
year  beginning  next  July  1.  The  actual 
figure  is  probably  higher  by  several  mil- 
lions, but  there  is  a  certain  sunoimt  of 
duplication.  A  schoolchild  could  receive 
a  free  breakfast  and  a  free  lunch  at 
school,  benefit  from  food  stamps  at 
home,  and  later  get  free  food  at  a  sum- 
mer camp  for  needy  children.  'Even  so, 
the  total  nimiber  of  recipients  of  Fed- 
eral food  aid  probably  is  well  in  excess 
of  30  million. 

Mr.  Speaker,  anyone  who  accuses  either 
the  Congress  or  the  President  of  being 
indUferent  to  the  needs  of  the  hungry  Is 
either  uninformed  or  irresponsible.  Be- 
fore he  makes  any  more  wild  statements, 
he  ought  to  examine  the  data  that  I 
herewith  offer  for  the  Ricois: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

CONSUMER  AND  MARKETING  SERVICE     REMOVAL  OF  SUR- 
PLUS AGRICULTURAL  COMMODITIES  (SEC.  32) 

|ln  thouunds  ol  dollars 
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19C9  1970  1971 

xtMl    estiiTMM      Ktinwto 


Cofninodity  prograni  psy* 
mtnts; 

Diitct  purchtsts ..  $275,340    $359,773     $263,608 

SpeCMi  ttfldini  pco|r»m.      44,471      100.000       186.058 


Under  Section  33  of  tlie  Act  of  August  24, 
1S35,  as  amended,  an  amount  equal  to  30% 
of  customs  receipts  collected  during  each 
calendar  year  (except  for  an  amount  equal 
to  30%  of  such  receipts  collected  on  fishery 
products  transferred  to  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  to  encourage  the  distribution  of 
fishery  products) ,  plus  unused  baJances  up 
to  •3(X),000,000  are  available  for  expand- 
ing doooestlc  and  foreign  market  outlets  for 
farm  commodities.  As  provided  In  recent  ap- 
propriation acts,  transfers  have  been  made 
from  this  fund,  primarily  to  the  school  lunch 
program  for  the  purchase  and  distribution  of 
agricultural  oommodltles  and  the  special 
milk  program  to  cover  the  full  or  partial  cost 
of  milk  served  to  school  children. 

Commodity  program  payments  Include  Di- 
rect puTchaaei.  which  are  donated  to  schools. 
Slimmer  camps,  ohUd-care  centers,  nonprofit 
Institutions  serving  needy  persons,  persons 
certified  by  welfare  as  eligible  for  relief,  and 
disaster  victims. 

The  special  feeding  program  was  initiated 
In  1900  to  meet  the  urgent  need  for  provid- 
ing additional  foods  to  needy  children  and 
adults  who  are  determined  to  be  suffering 
from  gener&i  and  continued  hunger.  The 
funds  provided  are  channeled  prlmartly 
through  the  child  feeding  programs  author- 
ized by  the  School  Lunch  and  Child  Nutri- 
tion Acts. 

OlstrlbuUon  In  1069.  including  that  under 
Section  a  of  the  NaUonal  School  Lunch  Act, 
was  as  follows,  by  recipients  In  peak  months  : 

Schoolchildren 24,100,000 

Needy    persons. 3,800,000 

Persons    In    oharttaM*    instltu- 

tloM 1,200,000 

FOOD  AND  NUTIHTION  SERVICE-SPECIAL  MILK  PROGRAM 


be  made  for  the  full  cost  of  this  milk  for 
children  who  are  unable  to  pay.  In  fiscal  1970 
the  program  Is  being  financed  by  a  direct  ap- 
propriation of  t84,0(X).000  and  an  additional 
$20,000,000  provided  under  the  Section  32 
special  feeding  program. 

The  child  nutrition  programs  and  addi- 
tional Section  32  funds  aid  In  financing  all 
child  food  assistance.  These  programs  are 
directed  at  providing  complete  meals  and 
food  supplements,  Including  milk,  with  parti- 
cular emphasis  on  assistance  for  needy  chil- 
dren. The  further  expansion  of  these  pro- 
grams proposed  In  1971  will  result  In  an  In- 
crease In  milk  consumption  with  the  addi- 
tional meals  to  be  served.  These  factors 
eliminate  the  need  for  a  separate  special  milk 
program  appropriation. 

Operating  expenses. — Administrative  and 
technical  assistance  Is  furnished  to  State 
agencies,  participating  schools,  and  cblld- 
care  institutions.  Policies,  procedures,  and 
standards  are  developed  for  administering 
the  program  and  determining  eligibility.  The 
program  is  administered  directly  In  outlets 
where  no  State  agency  has  assumed  the  re- 
sponsibility for  Its  administration,  or  where 
such  agencies  are  prohibited  by  law  from 
disbursing  funds  to  such  participants. 

CHILD  NUTRITION  PROGRAMS 


1969  prt-  1970  1971 

liminary  tstiiiMtsd     ntimtttd 


Cish  ptymtnts  to  SUtes: 

School  lunch  pfOfrim $162,034  $168,041  $169,721 

SpKMl  issisUnc* 10.000  44,800  48,347 

School  brHkttit  pfocrim..  3,500  10,000  12.000 
Nonlood  issisUnco 

ptoirim 748  10,000  12,500 

State  idniinlslrativs 

MpanMS 153  750  750 

Nonschoollood  profrtm...  3,2U  13.572  15,000 

Commodity  procuremtnt 63,983  64,325  64.325 

Optratlni  tiptnsss 2.388  3.850  4.110 

Total  protram  coats, 

lundad 246,050  315,338  ja6,753 

Chang*  in  talacttd  rasourcas.  38 

Total obliiatkMis 246,088  315,338  326,753 


19C9 
pr*lim>-  1970 

aary 


1971 
asiiinata 


Cadi  paymants  to  Ststss $102, 048 

Oparating  tipansas 590 


$13,314 
725 


Total  program  costs. 

lumM 102.638       84.03« 

Changa  in  lalactad  rasourcas  39  -39 


Total  oMiptions 102.677       84.000 


Cash  pctrments  to  States. — This  program  Is 
designed  to  increase  the  consumption  of  fluid 
milk  by  children  In  nonprofit  schools  of  high 
school  grade  and  imder,  child-care  centers, 
summer  camps  and  similar  nonprofit  Institu- 
tions. The  program  will  be  terminated  at  the 
end  of  fiscal  1970  as  programs  for  feeding 
balanced  meals  to  needy  school  children  are 
further  expanded.  Most  of  these  meals  will 
Include  milk. 

Funds  are  provided  under  letters  of  credit 
to  State  agencies  to  reimburse  eligible  par- 
ticipants for  a  part  of  the  cost  of  the  fluid 
mUk  consumed.  Based  upon  available  funds 
and  prior  year  parUcipatlon,  initial  reserves 
were  estabUshed  for  each  State  for  reim- 
bursement payments  through  fiscal  1907. 
Beginning  In  fiscal  1968,  available  funds  were 
apportioned  among  the  States  on  the  besU 
of  payments  made  to  schools  and  cblld-care 
institutions  for  program  reimbursement  dur- 
ing the  preceding  fiscal  year.  In  sspeolaUy 
needy  selioola,  relmburaement  payments  may 


The  primary  objective  of  the  child  nutri- 
tion programs  Is  to  make  the  best  possible 
nutrition  available  to  every  child,  regardless 
of  the  economic  condition  of  the  child's  fam- 
ily or  the  local  district.  Special  emphasis  is 
directed  toward  reaching  needy  children  in 
low  Income  areas  In  schools,  child-care  cen- 
ters, settlement  houses,  recreation  centers, 
and  similar  nonprofit  institutions  devoted  to 
the  care  and  training  of  children. 

These  programs  are  authorized  by  the  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  Act.  as  amended,  and 
the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966.  as  amended. 

Cash  payments  to  States. — The  programs 
are  operated  under  ^  agreement  entered  into 
by  the  State  educational  agency  and  the  De- 
partment. Funds  are  advanced  under  letters 
of  credit  to  State  agencies  for  use  In  reim- 
bursing participating  schools  and  child-care 
institutions.  Sponsors  make  application  to 
the  State  agency  and  if  accepted  are  reim- 
bursed In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  their 
agreement. 

School  lunch  program. — Assistance  In  the 
form  of  both  funds  and  food  Is  provided  to 
the  States,  as  defined  in  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act,  for  serving  lunches  to  school- 
children. Each  State's  portion  of  the  funds 
available  Is  determined  by  a  statutory  for- 
mula. The  formula  takes  Into  account  the 
participation  rate  In  the  State,  and  the  re- 
lationship between  the  per  capita  income  of 
the  State  and  the  average  United  States  per 
calpta  Income.  States  must  match  the  Fed- 
eral cash  grant  from  sources  within  the  State 
at  a  3  to  1  ratio.  For  States  with  below- 
average  per  Ci4>lta  Income,  this  ratio  Is  de- 
creased. 

Special  assistance. — To  schools  drawing  at- 
tendimce  from  needy  families.  Section  11  of 
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the  National  School  Limch  Act  provides  spe- 
cial assistance  for  serving  free  or  reduced 
price  lunches.  The  legislation  carries  care- 
fully prescribed  criteria  as  to  the  eligibility 
of  these  schools,  and  a  special  formula  for 
the  apportionment  of  funds  among  the 
States. 

School  breakfast  program. — The  Child  Nu- 
trition Act  of  1966  authorized  a  school  break- 
fast program  for  two  years  on  a  pilot  basis 
to  assist  States  through  grants-in-aid  and 
other  means  to  initiate,  maintain,  or  expand 
nonprofit  breakfast  programs  in  schools.  Pub- 
lic Law  90-302  extended  the  breaUast  pro- 
gram through  1971. 

Funds  are  apportioned  to  States  by  a  stat- 
utory formula.  While  the  basic  payments  are 
limited  to  food  assistance.  In  circumstances 
of  severe  need,  financial  assistance  may  be 
authorized  up  to  80%  of  the  operating  costs. 
Applicant  schools  must  provide  justification 
of  the  need  for  additional  assistance. 

The  program  Is  operated  In  schools  draw- 
ing attendance  from  areas  in  which  poor 
economic  conditions  exist  and  where  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  the  children  enrolled 
travel  long  distances.  In  fiscal  1969,  programs 
operated  In  schools  In  forty-nine  States,  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Ouam.  and  Puerto 
Rico. 

Nonfood  assistance  program. — The  Child 
Nutrition  Act  of  1966  authorized  a  perma- 
nent program  to  assist  the  States  through 
grants-in-aid  and  other  means  to  supply 
schools  In  low-Income  areas  with  food  serv- 
ice equipment,  other  than  land  or  buildings. 

Applicant  schools  are  required  to  justify 
their  need  for  assistance  on  a  project  basis 
and  submit  a  detailed  descrlpltlon  of  the 
equipment  to  be  acquired,  including  their 
proposals  for  its  use  in  meeting  the  nutri- 
tional needs  of  children.  In  addition.  State 
and  local  sources  must  bear  25%  of  the  cost 
of  equipment  or  facilities  financed  under  tills 
authority. 

In  fiscal  1969  schools  in  all  States,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  Guam,  Puerto  Rico,  and 
American  Samoa,  serving  meals  to  some  934,- 
0(X)  children,  received  equipment  assistance. 
In  addition  some  schools  received  equipment 
assistance  from  the  special  Section  32  funds. 

In  order  to  provide  nutritious  meals,  many 
schools  m  the  coimtry  must  be  provided 
fimds  for  kitchen  equipment. 

State  administrative  expenses. — The  Child 
Nutrition  Act  of  1966  provides  for  advances 
to  each  State  educational  agency  for  ad- 
ministrative expenses.  These  funds  are  to  be 
used  for  supervising  and  giving  technical 
assistance  to  the  local  school  districts  for 
additional  activities  imdertaken  by  them  to 
reach  more  needy  children  under  the  school 
lunch,  special  assistance,  school  brealcfast, 
nonfood  assistance,  and  nonscbool  food  pro- 
grams. 

Nonschool  food  program^ — ^Tbe  National 
School  Lunch  Act  was  amended  In  1968  to 
authorize  a  pilot  program  for  three  years  to 
assist  States  through  grants-in-aid  and  other 
means,  to  initiate,  maintain,  or  expand  non- 
profit food  service  programs  for  children  in 
service  InsUutlons.  These  programs  will  reach 
school-age  children  during  the  summer 
month  in  settlement  houses,  neighborhood 
houses,  and  recreation  centers.  Preschool 
children  will  receive  year-round  assistance 
In  child  day-care  centers. 

Each  State  may  receive  a  basic  grant  of 
not  more  than  $50,000,  The  remaining  funds 
will  be  apportioned  by  a  formula  to  be  de- 
termined by  the  ratio  of  the  number  of  chil- 
dren (aged  three  to  seventeen  inclusive) 
from  families  with  income  under  $3,000  p«: 
year  in  each  State,  to  the  total  number  of 
such  children  In  all  States.  Up  to  80%  of 
the  total  cost  of  meals  served  may  be  paid 
in  cases  of  severe  need,  and  not  more  than 
75%  of  the  eqtilpment  costs  may  be  paid  to 
the  institutions.  All  meals  served  must  meet 
minimum  nutritional  standards  as  a  con-' 
dltlon  for  receiving  asslstaooe. 
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commodity  procurement. — Commodity  pro- 
curement under  Section  6  of  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  provides  additional  com- 
modities to  schools  to  supplement  foods  pur- 
chased locally  for  the  Ituicb  program.  Sec- 
tion 6  procurement  helps  to  Insure  nutri- 
tionally adequate  lunches  and  appreciation 
for  quality  foods.  Commodities  are  purchased 
by  the  Department  on  the  basis  of  their  nu- 
tritional value  and  acceptability  to  schools. 

Protein  items  of  chicken  and  meat  ac- 
counted for  about  two-thirds  of  the  pur- 
chases In  fiscal  1969.  The  remaining  one- 
third  consisted  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  In 
fiscal  1970  frozen  ground  beef,  chicken,  and 
fruits  and  vegetables  are  being  purchased 
with  funds  transferred  from  Section  32,  Re- 
moval of  Surpliis  Agricultural  Commodltlee. 

Commodities  acquired  under  price  support 
and  surplus  removal  programs  are  available 
to  schools  and  chlld-care  Institutions.  The 
voliuie  of  surplus  commodities  distributed 
depends  upon  market  conditions. 

Operating  expenses. — Administrative  and 
technical  asdstance  is  furnished  to  State 
agencies,  participating  schools,  and  child- 
care  Institutions.  Policies,  procedures,  and 
standards  are  developed  for  administering 
the  programs  and  determining  eligibility. 
The  programs  are  administered  directly  in 
private  schools  where  the  State  educational 
agency  Is  prohibited  by  law  from  disbursing 
funds  and  in  child-care  institutions  where 
no  State  agency  has  assumed  the  resptonsl- 
blllty  for  administering  the  program. 

Participation  In  the  programs  from  1969 
through  1971  follows: 


1969  1970 

preliminary      estimated 


1971 
estimated 


Number  of  children, 
average: 

School  lunch 
program 17,800,000    18,700,000     18,900,000 

Special  assisUncei.    1,300,000     2,900,000       5,500,000 

School  breakfast 

program'    205,000        407,000  555.000 

Nonschool  food  pro- 
gram, number  of 
children: 

Year  round 78.142         100,000  100.000 

Summer  pmcram...       234.428        294,400  294,400 


>  Includes  special  sec  32  funding. 

FOOD  STAMP  PROGRAM 


1969  1970  1971 

preliminary    estimate      estimate 


Program  costs $238,669  $596, 150  $1, 232, 000 

Operating  expenses 10,051  13,828         18,000 

Total  program  costs, 

funded 248,720  609,978    1,250,000 

Change  in  selected  re- 
sources  2.261  

Total  obligations....  250,981  609,978    1,250,000 


This  program  helps  provide  improved 
nutrition  to  households  with  limited  re- 
sources. Food  coupons  which  may  be  used  In 
retail  stores  for  the  purchase  of  commercial 
brand  foods  are  Issued  to  needy  households 
that  qualify  to  participate.  The  program  is 
Inaugurated  at  the  request  of  State  welfare 
agencies  and  these  agencies  are  responsible 
for  certification  and  coupon  Issuance  func- 
tions. 

The  Department  determines  the  allotment 
of  coupons  for  each  household  unit,  Includ- 
ing the  portion  to  be  purchased,  based  on  In- 
come, food  needs,  and  other  factors. 

Coupons  are  Issued  by  a  non-Federal  is- 
suing office.  Cash  paid  for  the  coupons  by 
participants  is  deposited  periodically  in  a  de- 
signated Federal  depository.  Pood  stores  re- 
ceive cash  or  credit  for  the  coupons  from  any 
commercial  bank,  which  must  accept  them 
at  face  value.  The  coupons  then  flow  through 
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regular  banking  channels  to  the  Federal  Re- 
serve banks  where  they  are  redeemed. 

Legislation  has  been  proposed  to  make  sub- 
stantial changes  In  the  basic  food  st^mp  au- 
thority. The  1971  budget  Is  based  on  the  pas- 
sage of  the  recommended  legislation. 

The  appropriation  for  1970  will  finance 
needed  program  modifications  and  expan- 
sion Into  some  new  areas.  The  Increased 
funds  will  be  used  to  provide  a  greater  total 
coupon  allotment  at  a  reduced  cash  outlay 
to  the  participant.  The  cash  requirement 
win  be  reduced  substantially  and  the  total 
coupon  allotment  will  be  sufficient  to  provide 
a  nutritionally  euiequate  diet. 

The  number  of  pcutlclpants  at  yearend 
1969  was  3,224,233  (actual) ;  for  1970  and  1971 
It  will  be  5,424,000  and  7,472.000.  respectively 
(both  estimated). 

Grand  totals : 

1969  preliminary $919,667 

1970  estimated 1,469,089 

1971  estimated 2,026,419 


THE  ECONOMICS  OP  POLLUTION 
EXAMINED  BY  EDWIN  L.  DALE,  JR. 
IN  NEW  YORK  TIMES  MAGAZINE 


HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

or  WISCONSIK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  20.  1970 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  New  York 
Times  Magazine  of  Sunday,  April  19, 
1970,  included  the  following  excellent 
article  titled  "The  Economics  of  Pollu- 
tion" by  Edwin  L.  Dale,  Jr. : 

Thx  Economics  or  PoixtrnoN 
(By  Edwin  L.  Dale,  Jr.) 

Now  that  environment  has  become  a  na- 
tional concern,  it  might  be  well  to  clean  up 
some  of  the  economic  rubbish  associated 
with  the  subject.  There  are,  alas,  a  few  "Iron 
laws"  that  cannot  be  escaped  in  the  effort 
to  reduce  the  pollution  of  our  air  and  vrater. 
In  disposing  of  solid  waste  and  the  like.  The 
laws  do  not  necessarily  prevent  a  clean  en- 
vironment, but  there  Is  no  hope  of  obtaining 
one  imless  they  are  understood. 

We  have  all  become  vaguely  aware  that 
there  will  be  a  cost — perhaps  higher  monthly 
electric  bUls.  perhaps  higher  taxes.  perhi^M 
a  few  cents  or  a  few  dollars  more  on  anything 
made  from  steel — If  there  is  a  successful  and 
massive  effort  to  have  a  t>etter  environment. 
But  that  Is  only  a  beginning.  There  are  other 
problems. 

This  article  will  describe  the  three  iron 
laws  that  matter.  There  is  no  point  In  hiding 
that  all  three  are  very  depressing.  The  only 
purpose  in  adding  more  depressing  Informa- 
tion to  a  world  already  surfeited  with  It  Is 
a  small  one:  to  avoid  useless  effort  based  on 
false  premises.  A  classic  example  has  already 
arisen  in  wistful  Congressional  Inqtilrlee  Into 
whether  we  might  think  of  a  future  with 
somewhat  less  electric  power,  or  at  least  less 
growth  In  electric  poww. 

In  shorthand,  the  three  laws  are: 

(1)  TTie  law  of  economic  growth. 

(2)  Tlie  law  of  compound  Interest. 

(3 )  The  law  of  the  ttiit  between  public  and 
private  spending. 

THX    LAW    or    KCONOICIC    GKOWTH 

Whether  we  like  it  or  not.  and  aiwumlng 
no  unusual  Increase  In  mass  murders  or  epi- 
demics, the  American  lalx«'  force  for  the 
next  20  years  Is  already  bom  and  Intends  to 
yrork.  It  is  hard  for  any  of  us — myself  In- 
cluded— to  imagine  a  deliberate  policy  to 
keep  a  large  portion  of  It  unemployed.  But 
that  simple  fact  has  enormous  consequences. 

For  more  than  a  century,  the  average  out- 
put of  each  worker  for  each  hour  worked 
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bas  risen  between  a  and  3  per  cent  a  ye*r, 
tbanha  mainly  to  new  machines,  but  also  to 
better  managerial  methods  and  a  more  skilled 
labor  force.  This  Increase  in  what  Is  called 
productivity  U  by  far  the  most  Important 
cause  of  our  gradually  rising  standard  of  liv- 
ing— which,  pollution  aside,  nearly  all  of  us 
have  wanted  In  simplest  terms,  each  worker 
can  be  paid  more  because  he  produces  more 
and  he  oonsumea  more  because  he  earns 
more  Inflation  only  Increases  the  numbers 
and  does  not  change  the  facts.  Btochlnes  In- 
crease the  productivity  of  an  auto  worker 
more  than  a  barber,  but  both  rightly  share, 
through  the  general  rise  In  real  income.  In 
the  expansion  of  productivity  In  the  economy 
as  a  whole. 

It  Is  difficult  to  conceive  of  our  society  or 
any  other  wanting  to  halt  the  rise  In  produc- 
Uvlty.  or  efficiency,  which  has  made  real  In- 
comes higher  for  all  of  via.  But  even  If  "we" 
wanted  to.  in  our  kind  of  scx;lety  and  econ- 
omy "we"  couldn't.  The  profit  motive  will 
almost  always  propel  individual,  dally  deci- 
sions In  the  direction  of  higher  productivity. 
A  business  will  always  buy  a  new  machine 
If  It  will  cut  costs  and  increase  efficiency — 
and  thank  goodness!  That  Is  what  has  made 
our  standard  at  living — and  wa  do  enjOT 
It— rise 

It  Is  not  a  matter  of  enjoying  it,  however. 
By  any  fair  test,  we  are  not  really  affluent: 
half  of  our  households  earn  less  than  tS.SOO 
a  year.  Apart  from  redistributing  Income, 
which  has  very  real  limits,  the  only  way  the 
society  can  continue  to  Improve  the  well- 
being  of  those  who  are  not  affluent — really 
the  majority — is  through  a  continued  In- 
crease In  productivity.  Anyone  who  wanU  ua 
to  go  back  to  the  ax,  the  wooden  plow,  the 
horse  carriage  and  the  water  wheel  Is  not 
only  living  a  wholly  Impossible  dream,  be 
Is  asking  for  a  return  to  a  society  In  which 
nearly  everybody  was  poor  We  are  not  talk- 
ing here  about  philosophical  Ideas  of  hap- 
piness, but  of  what  people  have  proved  they 
want  In  the  way  of  material  things.  This 
society  Is  not  about  to  give  up  productivity 
growth.  But  every  Increase  In  productivity 
adds  to  output.  Now  consider  the  next  step: 

We  can  count  on  the  output  of  the  aver- 
age worker  to  continue  to  rise  in  the  years 
ahead,  as  It  has  in  the  past.  Nearly  all  cur- 
rent forecasts  put  this  rise  In  prodtictlvlty 
much  closer  to  3  per  cent  than  to  2,  and  3 
per  cent  has  been  about  our  average  in  the 
years  since  World  War  n.  So  without  any 
change  in  the  labor  force  at  all,  our  naUonal 
output  will  go  on  rising  by  some  3  per  cent 
a  year. 

What  does  output  mean? 

It  means  electric  power  produced — and 
smoke  produced. 

It  means  cans  and  bottles  produced. 

It  means  steel  produced — and,  unless 
something  is  done  about  It.  water  and  air 
polluted. 

It  means  paper  produced — with  the  same 
result  as  for  steel. 

And  so  on  and  on. 

But  that  Is  not  the  end.  for  there  will  not 
be  a  static  labor  force.  As  noted,  the  force 
for  the  next  20  years  is  already  bom  and  It 
Is  going  to  grow  year  by  year  (with  a  caveat, 
to  be  described  below) . 

Obviously,  we  want  to  offer  these  people 
employment  opportunity.  So.  In  addition  to 
a  3  per  cent  productivity  growth,  there  will 
be  an  added  growth  of  at  least  1  per  cent  a 
year  In  the  niunber  of  workers.  The  result  Is 
that  we  are  almost  "condemned"  to  a  rise  In 
our  total  output  of  4  per  cent  a  year.  The 
only  escape.  It  seems,  would  be  a  national  de- 
cision either  to  have  high  unemployment  or 
to  try  to  be  less  efficient.  Both  are  absurd 
on  their  face. 

The  law  of  economic  growth  says,  then, 
that  we  already  know  that  the  national  out- 
put In  1980  win  be,  and  almost  must  be. 
some  50  per  cent  higher  than  It  Is  now.  Pres- 
ident Nlzon  has  said  so  publicly,  and  he  Is 
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rlg^.  That  Is  the  result  of  an  annual  rate 
of  real  growth  of  about  4  per  cent,  com- 
pounded. It  is  terrifying.  If  an  economy  of 
•900-blllloii  In  1969  produces  the  pollution 
and  clutter  we  are  all  familiar  with,  what 
will  an  economy  half  again  as  large  produce? 

Is  there  no  escape  from  this  law?  The  an- 
swer, essentially,  is  no.  But  there  Is  one  pos- 
sible way  to  mitigate  the  awesome  results. 
We  might  reduce  the  labor  Input  (but,  we 
hope,  not  the  productivity  Input),  without 
creating  mass  unemployment. 

Each  working  person  has  a  workday,  work- 
week, workyear  and  workllfe.  Any  one  of 
them  could  be  reduced  by  law  or  otherwise. 
We  could  reduce  the  legal  workweek  from 
the  present  40  hours.  We  could  add  more 
holidays  or  lengthen  vacations  to  reduce  the 
workyear.  We  are  already  shortening  the 
workllfe.  without  planning  it  that  way:  In- 
creased participation  In  higher  education  has 
meant  later  entry  into  the  labor  force  for 
many,  and  retirement  plans.  Including  Social 
Security,  have  brought  about  earUer  retire- 
ment than  In  the  past  for  others. 

If,  by  chance  or  by  law.  the  annual  man- 
hours  of  employment  are  reduced  In  the 
years  ahead,  our  output  will  grow  a  little  leas 
rapidly.  This  Is  the  only  way  to  cut  our  eco- 
nomic growth,  short  of  deliberate  unemploy- 
ment or  deliberate  Inefficiency. 

There  Is  a  cost.  It  Is  most  easily  seen  In  a 
unlon-bargalned  settlement  providing  for 
longer  vacations  without  any  cut  Ln  annual 
wages,  or  a  legal  reduction  In  the  workweek 
from  40  to  35  hours,  with  compulsory  over- 
time payments  after  that.  In  each  case,  more 
workers  must  be  hired  to  produce  the  same 
output,  and  If  the  employer — because  of  mar- 
ket demand — goes  on  producing  at  the  same 
level,  wage  costs  for  each  unit  of  output  are 
higher  than  they  otherwise  would  have  been. 
Prices  win  therefore  be  higher.  This  U  widely 
recognized.  Maybe  we  would  be  willing  to 
pay  them. 

But  we  cannot  guarantee  less  output.  Only 
If  employers  produce  less — because  of  the 
extra  cost — would  that  happen.  And  In  that 
larger  sense,  the  cost  of  a  reduction  of  our 
annual  labor  Input  Is  simply  less  production 
per  capita  because  the  labor  force  is  Idle 
more  of  the  time. 

But  less  production  was  the  objective  of 
the  exercise — the  antipollution  exercise.  If 
we  start  with  the  propoeltlon  that  the  growth 
of  production  Is  the  underlying  cause  of  pol- 
lution, which  has  merit  as  a  starting  point, 
the  only  way  we  can  get  less  growth  In  pro- 
duction. If  we  want  It.  U  to  have  more  of  our 
labor  force  Idle  more  of  the  time.  In  that 
case,  we  will  have  more  leisure  without  mass 
unemployment,  as  we  usually  think  of  the 
term.  Our  national  output,  and  our  standard 
of  living,  will  rise  less  rapidly. 

That  last  Idea  we  may  learn  to  take,  U 
we  can  cope  with  the  leisure.  But  under  any 
foreseeable  circumstances,  our  output  will 
still  go  on  rising.  With  the  most  optimistic 
assumptions  about  a  gradual  reduction  of  the 
workday,  workweek,  workyear  and  workllfe. 
we  shall  undoubtedly  have  a  much  higher 
output  m  1980  than  we  have  in  1970.  To  a 
man  concerned  about  the  environment.  It 
might  seem  a  blessing  If  our  economic  growth 
In  the  next  10  years  could  be  2  per  cent  a 
year  instead  of  4  per  cent;  he  cannot  hope 
for  zero  growth. 

The  law  of  economic  growth,  then,  tells  mm 
a  simple  truth:  "we"  cannot  choose  to  re- 
duce production  simply  because  we  have 
found  It  to  be  the  cause  of  a  fouled  environ- 
ment. And  If  we  want  to  reduce  the  rate  of 
growth  of  production,  the  place  to  look  Is  In 
our  man-hours  of  work. 

TRK  Law  of  compound  intzucst 
It  Is  a  fair  question  to  ask:  Why  weren't 
we  bothered  about  polluUon  12  or  16  years 
ago?  In  October,  1957,  to  pick  a  date,  the 
Soviet  Union  sent  the  first  earth  satellite 
Into  orbit.  Tlie  American  economy  had  Just 
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begun  a  recession  that  was  to  send  unem- 
ployment to  7  per  cent  of  the  labor  force.  The 
late  George  Magoffin  Humphrey,  who  had 
Just  resigned  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
was  warning  of  what  he  saw  as  vast  Govern- 
ment spending,  at  that  time  $77-bllllon,  and 
saying  It  would  bring  "a  depression  that 
would  curl  your  hair."  There  were  plenty  of 
things  to  think  about. 

But  nobody  was  worried  about  pollution. 
Ck>nservatlon  groups  were  properly  bothered 
about  parts  of  the  wilderness  (the  Hell's 
Canyon  Dam  In  Idaho,  for  example),  but 
that  was  an  entirely  different  thing.  That 
was  an  issue  of  esthetics,  not  health.  Nobody 
seemed  to  mention  air  pollution  or  waste 
that  might  overwhelm  the  space  in  which 
to  put  It.  In  a  peculiarly  sad  Irony,  the  late 
Adlal  E.  Stevenson  had  fought  and  lost  an 
election  against  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower  In 
1956  partially  on  a  "polluUon"  Issue— radia- 
tion In  the  atmosphere  from  the  explosion 
of  atomic  weapons. 

The  quesUon,  to  repeat:  Why  didn't  we 
worry  about  pollution  then?  The  answer  Is 
that,  relatively  speaking,  there  voaa  no  pol- 
lution. Yes,  there  were  electric  power  planU 
then,  too.  Tes,  there  were  paper  mills  pol- 
luting streams.  Yes.  there  were  tin  cans  and 
paper  and  bottles.  Some  snowflakes,  though 
we  didn't  know  It.  were  already  a  bit  black, 
and  Pittsburgh  got  national  attention  be- 
cause it  tried  to  do  some  cleaning  u^ 

But  here  we  come  to  the  law  of  compound 
Interest.  In  1957 — only  13  years  ago — our 
gross  national  product  was  $453 -billion.  In 
1989,  In  consunt  dollars.  It  was  $728  billion. 
That  Is  an  Increase  of  nearly  MOO-bllUon  In 
tin  cans,  electric  power,  automobiles,  paper, 
chemicals  and  all  the  rest.  It  Is  an  Increase 
of  60  per  cent. 

So  what?  That  was  not  the  result  of  an 
unnaturally  rapid  growth  rate,  though  a 
bit  more  rapid  than  In  some  periods  of  our 
past.  The  so  what  Is  this:  In  the  preceding 
13  years  the  growth  had  been  only  tioo- 
trillion.  We  were  the  same  nation,  with  the 
same  energy,  in  those  preceding  13  years.  We 
Invested  and  we  had  a  rtse  both  In  produc- 
tivity and  In  our  labor  force.  But  in  the  first 
13  years  of  this  example  our  output  rose 
tlOO-bllllon,  and  In  the  second  13  it  rose 
»300-bllllon. 

In  the  next  13  It  will  rtse  more  than  tSOO- 
bllUon. 

That  Is  the  law  of  compound  Interest. 
These  are  not  numt>ers;  they  are  tin  cans 
and  smoke  and  auto  exhaust.  There  Is  no 
visible  escape  from  It.  Applying  the  same 
percentage  growth  to  a  larger  base  every 
year,  we  have  reached  the  point  where  our 
growth  In  one  year  Is  half  the  total  output 
of  Canada,  fully  adjusting  for  Inflation. 
Another  dizzying  and  rather  horrifying  way 
of  putting  It  Is  that  the  real  output  of  goods 
and  services  In  the  United  States  has  grown 
as  much  since  1950  as  U  grew  In  the  entire 
period  from  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  In 
1620  up  to  1950. 

Most  Investors  know  the  law  of  compound 
Interest.  There  Is  a  magic  rule,  for  example, 
known  as  the  Rule  of  72.  It  says,  with  mathe- 
matical certainty,  that  money  invested  at  a 
7.2  per  cent  rate  of  Interest,  compounded 
each  year,  doubles  In  10  years.  Our  G.N.P., 
happily,  does  not  compound  at  7J  per  cent. 
But  It  compounds  at  between  4  and  6  per 
cent,  and  It  has  been  compounding.  The 
result  is  that  the  same,  routine,  full-em- 
ployment, desirable,  nationally  wanted,  al- 
most unavoidable  percentage  Increase  In  our 
national  output  In  1970  means  precisely 
twice  aa  many  extra  tin  cans,  twice  as  much 
additional  electric  power,  and  so  on,  as  the 
same  rate  of  growth  In  1950.  And  that  Is 
only  20  years  ago !  We  are  not  doing  anything 
different,  or  anything  awful.  We  are  the 
same  people.  Granting  approximately  the 
same  amount  of  human  carelessness  and 
selfishness,  we  are  the  victims  solely  of  the 
law  of  compound  Interest. 


April  20,  1970 
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THE    LAW    or    THK    MIX    BETWEEN    PUBLIC    AMD 
PRIVATE   SPENmNO 

Robert  S.  McNamara,  the  eternally  ener- 
getic and  constructive  former  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  now  president  of  the  World 
Bank,  gave  a  speech  In  February  about  the 
plight  of  the  poor  countries.  In  the  speech 
he  understandably  criticized  the  United 
States  for  reducing  Its  foreign  aid  effort.  But 
in  supporting  his  point  he  adopted,  almost 
Inadvertently,  a  piece  of  partly  fallacious 
conventional  wisdom: 

"Which  Is  ultimately  more  In  the  nation's 
Interest:  to  funnel  national  resources  Into 
an  endlessly  splrallng  consumer  economy — 
In  effect,  a  pursuit  of  consumer  gadgetry  with 
all  Its  senseless  by-products  of  waste  and 
pollution — or  to  dedicate  a  more  reasonable 
share  of  those  same  resources  to  Improving 
the  fundamental  quality  of  life  both  at  home 
and  abroad?" 

Fair  enough.  It  means  tax  Increases,  of 
course,  though  Mr.  McNamara  did  not  say  so. 
That  Is  what  the  "mix"  between  public  and 
private  spending  Is  all  about.  But  for  oxir 
piirposes  the  point  Is  different.  Let  us  look 
more  closely  at  the  phrase:  "...  a  pursuit  of 
consumer  gadgetry  with  all  Its  senseless  by- 
products of  waste  and  pollution.  .  ." 

As  It  stands.  It  Is  true.  Private  consump- 
tion does  create  side  effects  like  waste  and 
pollution.  But  now,  assume  a  Brave  New 
World  In  which  we  are  all  happy  to  pay 
higher  taxes  and  reduce  our  private  con- 
sumption so  that  the  Government  may  have 
more  money  with  which  to  solve  our  prob- 
lems— ranging  from  poor  education  to  pov- 
erty, from  crime  to  Inadequate  health  serv- 
ices. We  shall  not  examine  here  the  Issue  of 
whether  more  Government  money  solves 
problems.  It  Is  obviously  more  effective  In 
some  areas  than  In  others.  But  anyway,  in 
our  assumption,  we  are  all  willing  to  give 
the  Government  more  money  to  solve  prob- 
lems, Including  pollution. 
Now  let  us  see  what  happens. 
The  Government  spends  the  money  to  re- 
duce pollution.  Sewage  plants  are  built. 
They  need  steel.  They  need  electric  power. 
They  need  paperwork.  They  need  workers.  The 
workers  get  paid,  and  they  consume. 

The  Government  spends  the  money  on 
education.  New  schools  are  built,  which  need 
steel,  lumber  and  electric  power.  Teachers 
are  hired.  They  get  paid,  and  they  consume. 
They  throw  away  tin  cans. 

The  Government  spends  the  money  on  a 
better  welfare  system  that  treats  all  poor 
people  alike,  whether  they  work  or  not.  In- 
comes among  the  poor  rise  by  some  amount 
between  t4-bllllon  and  t20-bllllon,  and  these 
people  consume.  Electric  power  production 
rises  and  appliance  and  steel  production 
rises,  and  so  on  and  on. 

The  point  Is  obvious  now.  A  shifting  In  our 
national  Income  or  production  between  "pub- 
lic goods"  and  "private  goods"  hardly 
changes  the  environment  problem  at  all  be- 
cause It  does  not  reduce  total  spending,  or 
output.  In  the  economy. 

Lest  a  careful  economist  raise  a  valid  ob- 
jection, a  slightly  technical  point  must  be 
conceded  here.  Government  spending  Is  done 
in  three  categories: 

Purchase  of  goods  (tanks,  typewriters,  sani- 
tation trucks  and  school  buildings). 

Transfer  payments  to  people  outside  gov- 
ernment (Social  Security,  veterans'  benefits, 
welfare) . 

Purchase  of  services,  meaning  the  services 
of  the  people  It  employs  (teachers,  police- 
men, park  rangers,  tax  collectors). 

To  the  extent  that  a  shift  to  more  public 
spending,  through  higher  taxes  and  a  result- 
ing reduction  of  private  consumption,  in- 
volves the  first  two  of  these  categories,  the 
point  stands  as  made:  there  will  be  Just  as 
much  production  of  steel,  tin  cans,  electric 
power  and  toasters  as  before.  To  the  extent 
that  the  higher  public  spending  goes  to  the 
third  category,  employment  of  more  teachers, 
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policemen  and  the  like,  there  will  be  slightly 
less  production  of  goods,  even  though  these 
people  spend  their  paychecks  like  everyone 
else.  Essentially  what  happens  In  this  case  Is 
that  the  society  has  chosen,  through  higher 
taxes,  to  have  more  services  and  fewer  goods. 
If  we  assume  that  goods  production  brings 
pollution,  a  society  with  fewer  auto-  or  steel- 
workers  and  more  cops  will  crank  out  less 
pollution. 

But  this  remains  a  relatively  minor  matter. 
Hardly  anyone  who  proposes  a  solution  to  our 
problems  thinks  in  terms  of  vast  armies  of 
Government  workers.  Reforming  welfare 
through  the  President's  new  family-assist- 
ance plan  is  the  perfect  example;  this  will 
be  a  simple  expansion  of  transfer  payments. 
And,  for  that  matter,  building  more  sewage 
plants  will  be  a  purchase  of  goods.  The  over- 
riding fact  Is  that  we  can  spend  30  percent 
of  our  GJf  J*,  for  public  purposes,  as  we  do 
now,  or  60  percent,  and  the  GJJP.  will  still 
be  there.  The  law  of  compound  interest  will 
apply,  forcing  the  GJIJ.  upward.  To  the  ex- 
tent that  the  environment  problem  Is  caused 
by  ever-expanding  output,  the  third  law  says 
that  it  will  not  be  essentially  changed  by 
altering  the  mix  between  private  and  public 
spending. 

CONCLUSIOK 

Three  nice,  depressing  laws.  They  give  us  a 
starting  point  for  any  rational  discussion  of 
the  environment  problem.  Our  output  is  go- 
ing to  go  on  growing  and  growing  under 
any  conceivable  set  of  choices  we  make. 

But  the  starting  point  does  not  mean  de- 
spair. It  simply  means  that  trying  to  solve 
the  problem  by  reducing  output,  or  the 
growth  of  output,  is  waste  of  time  and  energy. 
It  wont  and  cant  work. 

How  is  the  problem  solved  then?  The 
purpose  here  Is  not,  and  has  not  been,  to 
solve  any  problems.  It  has  been  to  try  to 
head  off  useless  solutions.  But  a  few  things 
can  be  said: 

There  is.  first,  technology  Itself.  The  very 
energy  and  Inventiveness  that  gave  us  this 
rising  output — and  got  us  to  the  moon^-can 
do  things  about  pollution.  A  fascinating  case 
is  the  sulphur  dioxide  put  Into  the  air  by 
coal-burning  electric  power  plants.  A  very 
strong  argiunent  can  be  made  that  under  any 
foreseeable  circumstances  we  will  have  to 
bum  more  and  more  coal  to  produce  the 
needed  growth  of  electric  power.  And  the 
ground  does  not  yield  much  low-sulphur 
coal.  Thus,  somebody  Is  going  to  have  to  have 
the  incentive  to  develop  a  way  to  get  the 
sulphur  out  before  it  leaves  the  smokestack; 
and  if  this  costs  the  utilities  money,  the 
regulatory  commissions  are  going  to  have  to 
allow  that  cost  to  be  passed  along  In  electric 
bills. 

Next,  there  is  the  related  idea — being  in- 
creasingly explored  by  economists,  regulators 
and  some  legislators— of  making  antipollu- 
tion pcut  of  the  price-proflt-incentlve  sys- 
tem. In  simplest  terms,  this  would  involve 
charging  a  fee  for  every  unit  of  pollutant  dis- 
charged, with  meters  used  to  determine  the 
amount.  There  would  be  an  economic  incen- 
tive to  stop  or  reduce  pollution,  possibly 
backed  up  with  the  threat  to  close  down  the 
plant  if  the  meter  readings  go  above  a  speci- 
fied level.  The  company — say  a  paper  com- 
pany— would  be  faced  with  both  a  carrot  and 
a  stick. 

There  is  also  the  simple  use  of  the  police 
power,  as  with  poisonous  drugs  or,  lately, 
DJ>.T.  It  is  the  "thou  shalt  not"  power: 
automobiles  can  emit  no  more  than  such- 
and-such  an  amoimt  of  this  or  that  chemi- 
cal through  the  exhaust  pipe.  Once  again,  if 
the  engineers  cannot  find  a  way  out,  the 
car  simply  cannot  legally  be  sold.  There  will 
t>e,  and  should  be,  all  sorts  of  debate  "at  the 
margin" — whether  the  higher  cost  of  the 
different  or  improved  engine  is  worth  the 
extra  reduction  of  pollution.  The  argument 
exists  now  over  DJ5.T.;  there  are  clearly 
costs,  as  well  as  benefits,  in  stopping  its  use. 
But  the  "thou  Shalt  not"  power  exists. 
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Finally,  there  are  many  possibilities  for 
using  a  part  of  our  public  spending  for  en- 
vironmental purposes.  Sewage  plants  are  the 
obvious^  case.  President  Nixon  has  proposed 
a  big  expansion  of  the  current  level  of  spend- 
ing for  these  plants,  though  not  as  much  as 
many  interested  In  clean  water — including 
Senator  Edmund  Muskie — would  like  to  see. 

In  this  case,  and  only  In  this  case,  a  greater 
effort  at  curing  pollution  must  be  at  the 
expense  of  some  other  Government  programs 
unless  we  pay  higher  taxes.  It  is  proper  to 
point  out  here  the  subtle  dimensions  of  the 
issue.  There  are  all  sorts  of  possible  gim- 
micks, like  tax  rebates  for  antipollution  de- 
vices for  Industry  and  federally  guaranteed 
state  and  local  bonds.  One  way  or  another, 
spending  more  for  pollution  abatement  wUl 
mean  spending  that  much  less  for  something 
else,  and  the  something  else  could  mean 
housing  or  medical  services.  Every  local  sew- 
age plant  bond  sold  means  that  much  lesa 
investment  money  available  for  mortgages, 
for  example. 

A  final  reflection  is  perhaps  in  order, 
though  it  is  almost  banal.  Our  rising  G.NJ». 
gives  us  the  "resources"  to  do  the  antipollu- 
tion Job.  These  resources  Include  rising  Gov- 
ernment receipts.  Our  technology,  which  has 
given  us  the  rising  OJIJ»„  might  And  the 
way  out  of  one  pollution  problem  after  an- 
other— and  they  are  all  different. 

But,  in  the  end,  we  cannot  be  sure  that 
the  Job  will  be  done.  Growth  of  total  output 
and  output  per  capita  will  continue.  The 
long-term  relief  is  perfectly  obvious:  /e»er 
"cajtita."  That  sort  of  "solution"  might  help, 
in  our  country,  by  about  1990.  If  we  survive 
until  then,  the  law  of  compound  interest 
will  be  much  less  horrifying  if  the  popula- 
tion is  220  nuillon  Instead  of  250  mlUlon. 


MR.  BERNARD  J.  STUPLINSKI 
"POLISH  MAN  OP  YEAR" 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  20.  1970 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
25,  1970,  Polish  Americans,  Inc.  of  Cleve- 
land, Ohio  will  honor  Mr.  Bernard  J. 
Stuplinski  as  the  "Polish  Man  of  the 
Year."  This  is  a  well  deserved  honor  be- 
ing paid  to  one  whose  professional  at- 
tainment and  community  involvement 
has  earned  him  the  respect  and  recogni- 
tion of  his  community.  I  consider  Bemie, 
as  he  is  fondly  known  in  the  legal  pro- 
fession, as  a  personal  friend  for  whom  I 
have  deep  respect  and  admiration. 

A  native  of  Cleveland,  Bernard  Stu- 
plinski has  spent  a  lifetime  in  service  to 
his  community.  He  has  distinguished 
himsdf  in  public  service  in  such  posi- 
tions as  assistant  coimty  prosecutor, 
chief  assistant  UJS.  attorney,  acting  VS. 
attorney,  n.S.  attorney,  and  special  coun- 
sel for  the  Justice  Department.  In  addi- 
tion to  his  professional  commitment  to 
the  betterment  of  his  community,  Mr. 
Stuplinski  has  given  freely  of  his  own 
time  and  efforts  to  such  community 
minded  organizations  as  the  Citizens 
League,  Knights  of  Columbus,  Cleveland 
Heights  Lions  Club,  Lions  Eye  Clinic, 
Inc.  Committee  of  which  he  is  chair- 
man, and  the  Association  of  the  U.S. 
Army. 

Additionally,  Mr.  Stuplinski  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  faculty  at  the  Cleveland-Mar- 
shall Law  School  and  lecturer  for  the 
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Cleveland,  Cuyahoga  County,  and  Ohio 
Bar  Associations:  the  Law-Medicine  Cen- 
ter at  Western  Reserve  University;  and 
the  Western  Reserve  University  School 
of  Law. 

Despite  this  already  active  schedule. 
Bernard  Stuplinski  has  found  time  for 
active  membership  in  many  ethnic  and 
professions^  organizations  including  the 
Cleveland  Society  of  Poles.  Polish  Legion 
of  American  Veterans,  Alliance  of  Poles. 
Union  of  Poles  In  America.  Polish-Amer- 
icans, Inc..  the  American  Judicature  So- 
ciety, and  the  American  Trial  La«-yers 
Association. 

While  these  are  but  a  few  of  the  acti- 
vities in  which  he  participates,  this  list 
is  representative  of  his  dedication  to  all 
segments  of  the  community,  and  all  of 
Cleveland  joins  in  paying  tribute  to  Ber- 
nard J.  Stuplinski  as  Polish  Man  of  the 
Year. 


OIL  IMPORTS  AND  NORTHEAST 
HEATma  OIL 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

or  M««a*CHumim 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  20,  1970 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  this 
month,  the  Subcommittee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness of  the  Senate  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Conmiittee.  chaired  by  Senator 
Thomas  J.  MclMTTai.  held  2  days  of 
hearings  on  the  home  heating  oil  prob- 
lems of  the  Northeastern  States.  It  was 
my  privilege  to  appear  before  that  com- 
mittee to  urge  a  prompt  solution  to  those 
problems. 

They  may  be  described  in  three  words: 
Price,  competition,  and  supply. 

The  Northeast — and  New  England  in 
particular — pajrs  the  highest  home  heat- 
ing oU  prices  in  the  Nation.  We  bear  the 
heaviest  cost  burden  of  the  oil  import 
program — a  glaring  inequity  and  na- 
tional scandal — since  the  oil  import  pro- 
gram Is  based  on  national  security,  and, 
as  such,  its  burden  should  t)e  borne 
equally  by  all  citizens. 

Competition  in  the  home  heating  oil 
markets  is  djrlng.  As  a  member  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Small  Business,  I 
have  been  particularly  concerned  by  the 
attrition  in  the  ranks  of  independent  fuel 
oil  distributors  and  Independent  deep- 
water  terminal  operators  since  the  in- 
ception of  the  oil  import  program  in 
1959.  As  the  Cabinet  Task  Force  on  Oil 
Import  Control  found,  the  cause  of  the 
decline  in  competition  is  the  import  pro- 
gram itself.  This  program  gives  unfair 
competitive  advantages  to  the  large,  in- 
tegrated oil  companies  and  penalizes  the 
Independent  businessman. 

Otir  third  problem  is  supply,  and  on 
this  point  Senator  Mclirms's  hearings 
developed  some  new,  disturbing  data.  Mr. 
William  P.  Kenny,  Jr.,  of  New  York,  ap- 
pearing on  behalf  of  the  Independent 
Fuel  Terminal  Operators  Association, 
presented  new  projections  of  UJS.  refin- 
ery output  of  No.  2  fuel  oil.  Those  projec- 
tions show  that  over  the  coming  years, 
there  will  be  an  absolute  decline — I  re- 
peat, an  absolute  decline — in  the  num- 
ber of  barrels  of  No.  2  fuel  oil  produced 
by  UJS.  refineries.  This  win  come,  I  might 
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add,  while  demand  for  the  product  is 
continuing  to  go  up. 

A  severe  supply  gap  is  opening.  In  fact, 
the  impact  of  these  refinery  trends  has 
already  been  felt  in  parts  of  the  North- 
east over  the  past  few  winters. 

The  result  of  this  supply  gap  can  be  a 
continuing  escalation  of  heating  oil 
prices  until  No.  2  fuel  oil  is  as  expensive 
as  gasoline,  or  until  we  have  a  forced,  and 
expensive,  conversion  by  homeowners  to 
gas  or  electric  heat.  But  we  all  know  that 
gas  and  electricity  are  also  projected  to 
be  In  very  short  supply.  So  where  do  we 
ttim? 

The  solution.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  to  do 
something  about  our  archaic,  scandalous 
system  of  oil  Import  controls,  and  allow 
more  imports  of  No.  2  fuel  oil  to  fill  the 
supply  gap.  That  is  why  I  have  proposed 
total  decontrol  of  imports  of  this  critical 
product  into  the  east  coast,  or,  at  a  mini- 
mimi.  a  sizable  Increase  in  Imports,  al- 
located to  the  northeastern  independent 
deepwater  terminal  operators. 

Only  through  measures  such  as  these 
can  the  U.S.  Government  avoid  the  seri- 
ous consequences — in  terms  of  consimier 
costs  and  shortages — of  the  looming  sup- 
ply gap. 

I  might  add,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  will 
urge  the  new  Informal  House  Committee 
on  Oil  Import  Reform,  which  my  col- 
league, HiwRY  Rrtrss.  and  I  have  recently 
announced,  to  maintain  continuing  sur- 
veillance of  this  problem,  to  assure  that 
prompt  action  is  taken. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  that  Members  of 
the  House  may  appreciate  the  magnitude 
of  this  problem.  I  insert  Mr.  Kenny's 
statement  of  April  7  at  this  point  In  the 
Record,  and  I  call  particular  attention 
to  the  analysis  under  the  heading  "Sup- 
ply-Demand Projections." 

The  statement  referred  to  follows: 

STATKMOrT   OP   WHXIAM    P.    KkNNT.   Jb. 

Mr.  Ctaalrm*n:  Tb*nk  you  very  much  for 
the  opportunity  of  appearing  before  you. 

My  name  Is  William  F.  Kenny,  Jr.  and  I 
am  President  of  the  Meenan  OU  Company 
of  New  York.  With  me  today  are  Arthur  T. 
Soule  of  the  Pstchogue  OU  Terminal  Corpo- 
ration of  New  York  and  Mr.  Andrews  Nixon 
of  the  Webber  Tanks  Company  of  Maine.  All 
of  us  are  Independent  deepwater  terminal 
operators  and  we  are  appearing  today  on  be- 
half of  the  Independent  P^iel  Terminal  Op- 
erators Association;  Mr.  Soule  is  President 
of  the  Association. 

Oxir  Association  la  composed  of  17  In- 
dependent deepwater  terminal  operators 
along  the  East  Coast  from  Maine  to  Florida. 
A  membership  list  la  included  as  Attach- 
ment A  of  my  statement.  All  members  own  or 
control  deepwater  terminal  facilities  capable 
of  receiving  ocean-going  tanker  shipments, 
and  none  Is  affiliated  with  a  major  oil  com- 
pany. 

In  my  sutement  today,  I  should  like  to 
cover  four  areas  relat«d  to  No.  2  fuel  oil: 

First,  the  nature  of  our  business: 

Second,  the  competitive  squeeze  we  are  ex- 
periencing: 

Third,  the  projected  supply  and  demand 
of  No.  2  fuel  oil:  and 

Fourth,  a  proposed  solution  to  the  East 
CoMt  fuel  dl  problem. 

«  1.    NATxrax  OP  Btrsimss 

Our  member  companies  have  terminals  lo- 
cated In  ports  along  the  Bast  Coast  Ocean- 
going tanken  dock  at  our  faclUUea  and 
unload  finished  petroleum  products,  largely 
home  heating  oil.  Into  the  storage  tanks  that 
are  located  adjacent  to  the  docks.  OU  U  then 
custocnarlly  pumped  or  barged  from  ttie 
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tankers  to  smaller  terminals  at  In-land  lo- 
cations for  further  distribution,  or  la  sold 
and  pumped  through  a  system  of  racks  at 
our  terminal  sltea  Into  tank  trucks  which 
carry  the  product  directly  to  the  consumer. 

A  deepwater  terminal  Is  a  major  facility 
and  Involves  a  substantial  Investment.  The 
total  Investment  made  by  our  members  alone 
for  their  facilities  Is  estimated  at  more  than 
•70  mlUlon. 

We  are  wholesalers  who  buy  products  from 
refiners  and  sell  to  retail  jobbers,  dealers  and 
consumers.  In  this  Committee's  consider- 
ation of  solutions  to  the  No.  3  fuel  oil  prob- 
lem. It  Is  lmjx>rtant  to  realize  that  the  deep- 
water  terminal  operator  is  the  only  marketer, 
aside  from  the  major  oil  comp<inlee.  who  has 
facilities  to  receive  Imports  and  can  physi- 
cally bring  No.  2  fuel  oil  from  overseas. 

We  estimate  that  the  total  demand  for 
No.  2  fuel  oil  In  DUtrlct  I.  the  Bast  Coast 
from  Maine  to  Florida,  is  1  mlUlon  barrels 
per  day.  More  than  half  is  consumed  in  New 
England  and  New  York  State. 

Independent  deepwater  terminal  operators 
handle  250,000  barrels  a  day  or  25%  of  the 
wholesale  market.  The  remaining  76%  la 
largely  handled  by  major  oil  companies.  As 
Is  appftrent.  the  major  oU  companies  enjoy  a 
dominant  position  in  the  market. 

t.   COICPKTTnVE    SQITKSZX 

7%e  indei>endent  deepwater  terminal 
bualnees  has  known  better  days.  0\ir  period 
of  greatest  sitrength  was  the  decade  of  the 
I950's.  During  that  time  the  large  Integrated 
oil  compaines  produced  substantial  amounts 
of  No.  2  fuel  oil  from  their  refineries  and 
they  needed  outlets  for  this  product.  So  they 
encouraged  Independent  terminal  operators 
and  marketers  to  build  and  expand  and  pro- 
vied  us  substantial  supplies  of  product  at 
competitive  prices. 

As  independent  businessmen,  we  find  our- 
selves operating  In  a  land  of  giants,  for  the 
petroleum  market  Is  truly  dominated  by  the 
largest  and  most  powerful  companies  in  the 
world.  We  welcome  competition  from  these 
giants  on  an  equal  basis.  Unfortunately,  we 
have  been  placed  at  a  severe  competitive 
disadvantage  by  the  oU  import  controls  In- 
stituted in  1969.  which  cut  us  off  from  for- 
eign supplies;  and.  of  course,  the  majors 
control  the  domestic  supply  of  No.  2  fuel  oU. 
Thus,  our  competitive  situaUon  vls-a-vls  the 
majors  has  steadily  worsened,  particularly 
over  the  last  three  years  and  the  struggle 
to  remain  in  business  has  become  more  dif- 
ficult. In  1069  even  some  of  the  strongest  in- 
dependent deepwater  terminal  operators  be- 
gan to  show  significant  losses  in  their 
domestic  No.  2  fuel  operations.  Attrition  In 
our  ranks  due  to  absorption  by  major  oil 
companies  has  been  substantial,  and  was 
documented  in  our  submissions  to  the  Cabi- 
net Task  Force  on  Oil  Import  Control. 

Rather  than  take  up  the  Committee's 
time  with  a  detailed  analysis  of  our  com- 
petitive problems,  I  ask  your  permission  to 
include  in  the  record  copies  of  our  July  15 
and  August  15  submissions  to  the  Task 
Force  which  describe  these  conditions  In 
some  detail. 

The  work  of  the  Task  Force  has  given  us 
great  encouragement.  Both  the  majority  and 
minority  reports  reoognize  otir  competitive 
problems  and  the  need  for  increased  Imports. 
The  majority  report  >  concluded  that  'Tfa- 
tlonal  security  does  not  require  regulating 
Import  volume  so  precisely  as  to  deprive 
buyere^lncludmg  mdependent  refiners  and 
marketers—of  significant  access  to  alternate 
suppUes."  (p.  69).  The  Report  describes  our 
problem  as  "a  competitive  squeeze  upon  in- 
dependent marketers  vls-a-vls  their  suppller- 
oompetttora,  the  forward  mtegrated  refiners." 
(P-  77). 

The  Task  Force  rejected  a  prohibition  on 
product  imports  altogether  stating  that  this 
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would  "deprive   mdependent  marketers— of  CRUDE  YIELDS  OF  U.S.  REFINERIES 

No.  2  home  heating  oU,  gasoline  and  other  |lnp«rcenUges| 

products — of  sources  that  might  otherwise     

serve  as  a  competitive  restraint  on  refineries  jggg          iggg 

Integrated  forward  into  distribution",  (p.  82) .     

The  minority  report  took  note  of  our  spe- 
cific problem  and  recommended  "allocations     Gssoline 

of  No.  2  heating  oU  imports  for  terminal  M*ddiediVtirtoteV<Ni."  zYueVoil  and 

operators  in  District  I  on  a  basis  equal  to        dieseioil) 

that  allowed  to  oU  refiners."  (p.  364).  RMidusi 

In  brief,  there  has  been  widespread  recog-      Other 

nltlon,  due  in  large  measure  to  the  efforts ~ 

of  this  Committee,  of  the  general  problem  ^^          -aBTnoa  lo  'gi  amSn  reonuo  euT 

Of  East  Co«.t  No.  2  fuel  oil  Imports  and  the  ^^Sate^eld'froSi  M  tS  l?%!if ^se 

more  specific  problems  of  the  competitive  ^^^  tiercentagee  are  translated  into  voltune 

squeeze  upon  the  independent  deepwater  ter-  f^gyj^^  htMd  on  the  Journal's  forecast  of  17 

mlnal  operators.  miiUon  barrels  per  day  of  crude  oU  runs  m 

That  competitive  squeeze  can  be  described  jgg^  ^^  ^^^^  domestic  middle  distillate  out- 

m  a  few  brief  sentences.             _..,.,.  put  m  1980  la  shown  to  be  2.660.000  barrels 

1.  Although  we  have  the  physical  faclU-  ^      compared  to  2.297.000  barrels  per 

Uet  to  Import  oil.  we  are  forbidden  under  ^    j^^  ^ggg  ^^  increase  of  only  11%  in  pro- 

the  present  control  system  from  importing  Auction  over  the  12  year  period, 

"^l"   ^'"'^  °4'       ..  .         ^^j,    ♦„.  «„,  »...,  Tbe  critical  question  Is  how  this  produc- 

.?■  ^?  f^  '"'^  V  "  '^^li^L  -fl^^Sr  «o»»  1«^«1  com^  with  the  proje*^  de- 

pUes  of  this  product,  on  domestic  refiners,  ^^^^  ,^j.  nUddlTdlstmates  to  1980.  As  I  have 

large^major  oil  companies.  indicated,  the  two  con^nents  of  the  middle 

3    These  same  oil  companies  who  supply  aMOlAt*  market  are  No.  2  fuel  oU  and  dlesel 

us  with  products  au»  compete  directly  with  accounting  currently  for  two-thirds  and 

us  at  the  Wholesale  and   retell  level    thus  ^^^^^^    rS^ectlvely   of   the     total   sales, 

creating  for  us  the  classic  problem  of  Mm-  ^jj  ^^           ^^^  growing  at  an  aver- 

petlng  directly  in  the  sale  of  a  product  with  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^         since  i960.  Authorl- 

the  same  people  who  supply  us  with  that  ^^^^^  projections  show  that  it  will  grow  an- 

^"^"e  major  oil  company  refiners  have  nual  rate  of  «%-^%  ov«r  the  next  10  years, 

been  cutting  back  ste^llirover  the  past  few  ..^^'^^  ^^f^^L^'^t^^'^' 

years   in  supplies  made  available  to  Inde-  *lnue  to  be  met  from  domestic  sources   do- 

Jendent  ter^Lal  oP-aU>rs  on  long^^nn  ( I  -fiSfS^'^lw^^n'^tSS'^Se'SlS 
year  or  more)    contracts  or  at  competitive     """  «*^«'*»'^  i^kwoci*  wi«i  uuutuc  uinvmaw 

(l.e.  posted)  prices.  Each  year  suppUes  avail-  ""PP"«  '^*^„ "^P"'*^ ^,  *?  ^~f  °^JS"' 

ible  to  us  have  been  cut-back  over  the  pre-  f'ts.  The  foUowli^  table  mdlates  produc- 

vlous    year.   And   indications   are    that   the  "o^at  both  a  4.6%  and  a  6.0%  dlesel  oU 

Winter  of   1970-71   wlU  be  even  worse,  for  growth  rate. 

^I^^'cou^d'he'e^^uS^^  SrTub's^tUl  "TIMATED  DOMESTIC  MIDDLE  DISTILLATE  PRODUCTION 
supplies  are  indicating  that  they  will  have  JThousands  of  barrels  per  day) 

less  product.  Their  reason  is  clear:  they  are     

producing  less  No.  2  fuel  oil  from  their  do- 
mestic refineries,  because  of  the  obvious  eco- 

nomlc  advantage  in  producing  more  profit-  Percent 

able  products,  such  as  gasoline  and  jet  fuel.  1968     Amount        chanse 

And  a  dangerous  supply  gap  in  home  heat-     

Ing  oil  Is  developing.        ^^        ^  ^     ,       OiaseU  (4.5  percent  annual 

Thus,  we  will  be  forced  to  reduce  our  busl-        growth) 756 

neas  volumes  year  after  year,  to  the  point     No.  2fuetoil 1,541 

where  we  will  go  out  of  business,  because  It  — - 

wlU  be  economically  unprofitable.  ""*' ^"' 

I  might  add   that  we  do  not  blame  the     oiesels  (5  percent  annual 

major  oil  companies  nor  do  we  contend  they        growth) 756 

are  engaging  in  anti-competitive  behavior.     No.2(ueloll 1S14 

They  have  simply  taken  advantage  of  a  situ-  j^j^,  ^  297        2  550        +11  0 

atlon  presented  to  them  by  a  United  States     \ '_ 

Qovemment  control  program,  which  grants 

them,  through  an  accident  of  time,  a  sub-  As  can  readily  been  seen.  If  projected 
stential  competitive  advantage.  For  the  pro-  deisel  oil  suppUes  are  to  be  met,  No.  2  fuel 
gram  gives  them  access  to  overseas  suppUes  oil  supplies  must  decline  by  18% — 23%  from 
of  No.  2  ^uel  oU  and  of  crude  oU  while  It  their  1968  level  I  This  means  a  decline  In 
denies  access  to  us.  production  of  No.  2  fuel  oU  between  300.000 

The  Federal  Government  Is  to  blame  for     and  350.000  barrels  per  day! 
the  current  situation,  and  the  Government         Whether  one  Is  optimistic  or  pessimistic 
must  provide  relief  If  competition  is  to  be     about  the  outlook  f..r  No.  2  fuel  oU,  we  be- 
restored   in   the  East  Coast  No.  2  fuel  oil     ug^,  jj  jj  totally  unrealistic   to  assume  a 
market.  decUne  In  demand  of  about  one-fifth  over 

the  next  decade  when  No.  2  fuel  oU  demand 
has  grown  at  an  average  annual  rate  of  more 
than  1.5%  since  1960. 

According  to  our  own  forecasts — and  those, 
we  understand  of  the  major  oil  companies — 
heating  oil  demand  wlU  grow  at  the  rate 
of  1.6%  to  2%  per  year  for  the  next  10 
years,  given  moderate  Increases  in  promo- 
tional sales  and  technical  efforts.  If  these 
efforts  are  stepped  up,  we  project  a  greater 
increase  In  demand.  Even  a  relatively  pessi- 
mistic forecast  contained  in  Snergy  Outlook 
for  1980  by  the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  pre- 
dicts no  perceptible  decline  from  the  present 
level  of  sales. 

Moreover,  neither  the  Chase  forecast  nor 
our  own  forecast  have  tried  to  quantify  the 
impact  of  one  new  factor  which  could  cause 


1980 


1,282 
1.268 

2.550 


1,358 
1.192 


69.6 
-17.7 

-11.0 


79.6 
22.6 


3.     BVPPLT-DKMANO    PaOJXCnONS 

Perhaps  most  disturbing  from  our  point  of 
view  as  marketers  of  No.  2  fuel  oil,  and  from 
the  point  of  view  of  consumers  of  No.  2  fuel 
oU,  have  been  projections  and  stetlstics  on 
No.  2  fuel  oil  supply  and  demand.  As  these 
have  come  to  light  only  recently,  I  believe 
they  wUl  be  of  pcutlcular  use  to  this  Com- 
mittee. 

The  November  10,  1969  Issue  oX  the  au- 
thorltetive  Oil  aiid  Gaa  Journal  projects  a 
radical  drop  in  the  yields  of  middle  distillates. 
Middle  dlstiUates  include  No.  2  fuel  oil  and 
dlesel  fuel.  According  to  the  Journal,  this 
drop  will  primarUy  be  brought  about  by  the 
Installation  of  hydro-cracking  equipment. 
Hydro-cracking  equipment  enables  a  refiner 
to  increase  his  yields  of  gasoline  and  jet  fuel 
from  each  barrel  of  crude  oil. 

The  projections  are  as  follows: 
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a  much  sharper  Increase  In  demand  tat  No. 
2  fuel  oU.  I  refer  to  the  growing  pubUc  de- 
mand for  more  stringent  air  poUution  con- 
trols. No.  2  fuel  oil  has  an  extremely  low 
sulphur  content,  and  may  be  increasingly 
used  as  a  partial  substitute  for  higher-sul- 
phur heavy  residual  fuel.  In  fact,  within  the 
last  month  Con  Edison  of  New  York  put  out 
a  bid  for  1.6  mlUlon  barrels  of  No.  2  fuel. 
In  this  particular  Instance,  there  was  simply 
not  enough  supply  avaUable  to  meet  Con 
Edison's  request,  but  shoiUd  such  requests 
become  general,  the  overall  demand  projected 
for  No.  2  fuel  win  surely  be  sharply  higher 
than  outlined  In  the  above  tables. 

Turning  back  now  to  the  basic  supply- 
demand  projections  outlined  In  the  Oil  A 
Gas  Journal  study,  we  can  see  that  perhaps 
the  moet  significant  factor,  certainly  that  of 
more  Immediate  concern,  is  the  fact  that  this 
forecast  has  become  a  reaUty  In  the  No.  2 
fuel  oil  markets  of  the  Northeast.  Domestic 
refineries  are  already  demonstrating  increas- 
ing difficulty  in  keeping  up  wittx  distillate 
demand.  For  example,  in  the  first  11  months 
of  1968  compared  to  the  same  period  m  1969, 
distillate  oil  demand  rose  by  2.8%,  whUe  the 
domestic  refinery  yield  of  dlstiUates  dropped 
by  V4  of  1%  (23.8%  to  233%  of  total  re- 
finery runs).  This  amounted  to  a  drop  In 
total  output  of  3.675,000  barrels  from  1968 
to  1969.  Even  more  significant  Is  that  a  simi- 
lar drop  In  yield  has  occurred  In  each  of  the 
last  5  years. 

One  example  of  the  continuing  increase  In 
denutnd  for  No.  2  fuel  oU  In  the  Northeast 
is  the  fact  that  in  New  England,  an  area  of 
high  demand,  the  number  of  newly  con- 
structed one-family  homes  burning  oU  went 
from  28%  in  1967  to  33%  In  1968. 

As  this  Conmiittee  knows,  the  U.S.  oU  re- 
fining Industry  Is  on  record  as  opposing  the 
need  for  Imports  of  No.  2  fuel  oU  on  the 
grounds  that  the  product  Is  produced  In  suf- 
ficient quantities  from  domestic  sources.  The 
projections  and  the  facts  of  the  market  to- 
day, do  not  support  that  contention. 

As  marketers  of  No.  2  fuel  oil,  and  as  busi- 
nessmen whose  survival  depends  on  a  steady 
substantial  supply  of  that  product,  we  are 
deeply  concerned.  This  Is  not  a  matter  of  a 
problem  10  years  from  now;  It  Is  a  matter 
that  Is  affecting  us  today  and  we  believe 
It's  a  matter  with  which  this  Committee 
should  also  be  concerned.  For,  If  the  change 
In  refining  yields  projected  by  the  Oil  <fr  Gas 
Journal  are  approximately  current,  a  major 
supply  gap  In  home  heating  oil  suppUes  wlU 
develop  during  the  1970'B. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  Uke  to  make  It 
clear  that  while  this  data  has  and  Is  result- 
ing in  a  squeeze  today  on  deepwater  termi- 
nal operators,  the  real  squeeze — the  squeeze 
that  this  Conunlttee  should  be  most  con- 
cerned with — is  the  squeeze  that  Is  going  to 
occur  for  consumers  in  the  Northeast.  As  you 
know,  the  majority  of  homes  in  the  North- 
east use  No.  2  fuel  oil.  If  supplies  of  this 
fuel  are  not  available,  the  home-owner  will 
have  to  convert  his  heating  system  to  other 
energy  sources.  That  means,  since  natural 
gas  is  already  in  short  supply,  that  conver- 
sion wUl  have  to  be  made  to  electric  heat. 
The  Initial  Installation  in  each  case  will 
represent  a  major  capital  expenditure  by  con- 
sumers and  the  day-to-day  operating  cost  of 
heating  homes  wlU  be  substantially  higher 
than  costs  today  for  heating  with  No.  2  fuel 
oil. 

Given  these  facts,  we  are  faced  with  two 
choices: 

A.  Continuing  upward  movement  of  No.  2 
fuel  oil  prices  as  supply  fails  to  keep  up  with 
demand,  with  continued  attrition  In  the 
ranks  of  independent  marketers;  or 

B.  Increased  Imports  of  No.  2  fuel  oil  from 
lower  cost  sources,  with  provision  that  ample 
suppUes  be  made  available  to  independent 
marketWB. 
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4.    PROPOSAL 


The  Independent  Puel  Terminal  Operators 
Association  favors  the  second  alternative — a 
system  which  would  provide  regular  substan- 
tial access,  on  a  continuing  basis,  to  Inde- 
pendent deepwater  terminal  9perator8  of 
supplies  of  No.  3  fuel  oil  from  overseas. 

We  are  prepared  to  accept  the  Judgment  of 
both  the  majority  and  minority  of  the  Task 
Force  that  complete  decontrol  Is  not  desir- 
able. And  we  have  taken  no  position  between 
the  tariff  proposal  of  the  majority  and  the 
quota  profKJsal  of  the  minority.  We  leave  that 
basic  decision  to  others. 

However,  we  believe  that  under  either  pro- 
posal a  workable  system  can  be  evolved  to 
provide  a  greater  measure  of  competition  and 
arrest,  and  even  reverse,  the  price  escalation 
of  No.  2  fuel  oil  that  has  occurred  over  the 
past  six  years. 

If  the  quota  system  Is  retained,  we  pro- 
pose that  allocations  of  No.  2  fuel  oil  be 
given  to  Independent  deepwater  terminal  op- 
erators on  the  basis  of  a  percentage  of  their 
qualifying  terminal  Inputs  with  no  quantatl- 
tlve  ceUlng  established.  We  suggest  that  30  ""c 
of  our  terminal  input  woudl  be  a  workable 
level.  Olven  the  statistics  I  have  cited  above. 
30^0  of  our  business  would  amount  to  Im- 
ports of  75,000  to  100,000  barrels  per  day 
Into  District  I. 

This  level  would  enable  us  to  compete  on 
a  more  equal  basis  with  the  major  oil  com- 
panies who  already  have  access  to  overseas 
supply  of  oil  and,  most  important,  would  re- 
sult In  the  Introduction  of  increased  amounts 
of  No.  a  fuel  oil  directly  Into  the  Bast  Coast 
market  to  Oil  the  supply  gap  I  have  out- 
lined above. 

If  the  Independent  terminal  operator's  po- 
sition Is  strengthened,  that  Is,  at  the  whole- 
sale level,  the  {Ksitlon  of  the  independent 
retailer  further  forward  in  the  market  will 
also  be  strengthened.  For  the  forward  mar- 
keters who  are  also  competing  with  the 
major  oil  companies  can  avail  themselves  of 
alternative  sources  of  supply:  and  they  wUl 
no  longer  be  forced,  as  they  have  been  In- 
creasingly In  the  past  few  years,  to  rely  on 
the  major  oil  companies  alone  for  their 
products. 

If  a  tariff  system  Is  adopted  we  strongly 
urge  that  the  tariff  on  No.  2  fuel  oil  be  es- 
tablished at  a  level  which  permits  Importa- 
tion of  product,  to  fill  the  projected  supply 
gap.  As  the  Committee,  may  have  noted,  we 
believe  that  the  level  of  $1.55  per  barrel  on 
finished  product  recommended  by  the  Task 
Force  will  not  only  prohibit  any  Imports, 
but  will  actually  result  In  price  increases  In 
the  domestic  market.'  We  estimate  that  a 
tariff  level  of  9.84  per  barrel  could  result  in 
a  consumer  price  reduction  of  1  cent  per 
gallon  and  therefore  we  would  support  the 
adoption  of  a  tariff  on  No.  2  fuel  oU  at  this 
level. 

Mr.  Chairman,  again  we  appreciate  the  op- 
portunity to  appear  before  you  and  are  most 
grateful  for  the  effort  which  you  and  the 
members  of  your  Committee  have  made  to- 
ward a  solution  of  the  Sast  CoAst  heating 
oil  problem.  We  hope  that  a  solution  will  be 
forthcoming  soon,  for,  along  with  the  con- 
svimers  of  the  Northeast,  we,  as  Independent 
buslneannen  have  been  going  through  a  dif- 
ficult period.  Unless  relief  comes  and  oomes 
aoon,  our  segment  of  the  Industry  will  dwin- 
dle and  be  phased  out  of  existence  as  a  oom- 
peUUve  force. 

ATTscBimrr  A 

Members  of  Independent  Fuel  Terminal 
Operators  Association : 
Belcher  Oil  Company.  Miami.  Florida. 


•Attachment  C  contains  Comments  on 
Point  15  of  the  Appendix  submitted  by  Sec- 
retary Schultz  to  the  Senate  Anti-trust  Com- 
mittee on  itarth  8. 1970. 
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Burns  Brothers  OU  Company,  Brooklyn, 
New  York. 

Clrlllo  Brothers  Petroleum,  Bronx,  New 
York. 

Colonial  Oil  Industries,  Savannah,  Georgia. 

Deepwater  Oil  Terminal,  Qulncy,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Elastern  Seaboard  Petroleum  Co.,  Jackson- 
ville. Florida. 

Oibbs  Oil  Company,  Revere,  Massachusetts. 

Meenan  Oil  Company,  New  York,  New  York. 

Northeast  Petroleum  Corporation,  Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

NorthviUe  Dock  Corporation,  Northvllle, 
LJ.,  New  York. 

Patchogue  Oil  Terminal,  Brooklyn,  New 
York. 

Ross  Terminal  Corporation,  Bayonne,  New 
Jersey. 

Seaboard  Enterprises,  Boston  Massachu- 
setts. 

Tappan  Tanker  Terminal,  Hastings-on- 
Hudson,  New  York. 

Union  Oil  Company,  Revere,  Massachu- 
setts. 

Webber  Tanks,  Buckport,  Maine. 

Wyatt  Coal  and  Oil  Company,  New  Haven, 
Connecticut. 

ATTACKMKNT    B — COMICXNTS    ON    APPXNDIX    L 

TO  Task  Foscx  Rxpobt  (Pp.  315-328) 

The  discussion  In  Appendix  L  Is  quite  gen- 
eral and  unspeciflc,  and  does  not  arrive  at  any 
firm  conclusions:  almost  no  factual  data  is 
provided  to  support  the  general  observations. 
In  large  part,  the  Appendix  raises  a  number 
of  questions. 

It  does,  however,  make  a  number  of  ob- 
servations that  support  the  position  taken 
by  East  Coast  Independent  deepwater  termi- 
nal operators: 

1)  On  the  question  of  inadequate  supplies 
to  independent  deepwater  terminal  operators, 
the  Appendix  states  that  this  matter  may 
reflect  the  fact  that  "the  prices  at  which 
refiners  are  prepared  to  sell  and  those  at 
which  large  terminal  operators  expect  to  buy, 
differ",  (pp.  315-310). 

21  Wholesale  prices  have  been  going  up 
In  New  England  In  recent  years  (p.  316). 
More  particularly,  that  "the  disappearance 
of  a  seasonal  pattern  .  .  .  would  change  the 
effective  supply  price  enjoyed  by  many  of 
the  termliuUs  .  .  .".  "Similarly  .  .  .  distress 
product  sales  may  have  become  leas  Im- 
portant" and  "a  permanent  reduction  In  the 
frequency  of  distress  sales  would  tend  to 
raise  average  supply  price  to  Northeastern 
independent  marketers  In  particular."  (p. 
317). 

3)  The  Import  quota  system  has  had  an 
adverse  effect  on  the  Northeast.  "No.  2  fuel 
oil  Is  probably  In  artlfically  short  supply  In 
the  Northeast  relative  to  the  rest  of  the 
country  because  the  quotas  have  had  their 
greatest  effect  there."  (p.  318).  This  has  re- 
flections in  prices  In  the  Northeast.  "There 
seems  to  be  general  agreement  that  with  free 
Importation,  No.  2  fuel  oil  would  retail  for 
about  three  cents  per  gallon  (about  17  per 
cent)  less  In  New  England  than  It  now 
does  ..."  In  a  basic  long-run  sense,  fuel 
prices  are  now  higher  in  the  Northeast,  rela- 
tive to  what  they  might  be.  than  Is  the  case 
In  other  fuel  oil  consumer  areas."  (p.  318) . 

4)  There  Is  evidence  that  the  integrated 
oil  companies  may  be  In  a  position  to  force 
a  price  "squeeze"  on  Independent  terminal 
operators.  "There  can  be  no  doubt  that  freer 
importation  of  fuel  oil  would  make  a  squeeze 
less  likely",  (p.  319).  This  Is.  in  part,  pos- 
sible because  "The  Import  quota  system  cer- 
tainly does  make  Independent  distributors 
more  dependent  on  reflner-competltors  be- 
cause It  cuts  off  foreign  alternative  sources  of 
supply  .  .  ."  (p.  319). 

5)  The  discussion  Is  Inconclusive  on  the 
question  of  whether  Independents  are  dis- 
appearing, but  It  U  not.  to  the  extent  that 
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disappearances  have  taken  place,  due  to  fail- 
ures, but  to  acquisitions.  "The  long-term 
rise  In  percentage  margins  does  not  suggest 
that  disappearance  would  be  due  to  failures." 

Attachment  C — Commknts  on  Point  No.  15 

or   THE    Appendix   to   Secrxtart    Shitltz' 

Statement  to  the  Senate  SvBCOMMrrrzx. 

March  3.  1970 

Point  No.  IS  deals  with  a  relatively  second- 
ary Issue  In  a  memorandum  circulated  by 
the  Independent  Fuel  Terminal  Operators 
Association  namely,  that  the  tariff  levels  on 
No.  2  fuel  oil  recommended  by  the  Task 
Force  are  so  high  as  to,  in  effect,  encourage 
an  Increase  In  the  price  of  No.  2  fuel  oil  In 
New  England. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Appendix  dis- 
cussion does  not  effectively  deal  with  the 
central  issue:  that  the  level  of  proposed 
tariff  is  so  high  as  to  prohibit  the  Importa- 
tion of  No.  2  fuel  oil  Into  the  United  States 
under  present  (and  foreseeable)  circum- 
stances. This  Is  the  central  point  that  has  to 
be  made,  for  it  Is  only  through  permitting 
such  Importation  to  some  degree  that  ade- 
quate supplies  can  be  made  available  in 
the  northeastern  United  States  and  that  sup- 
plies of  No.  2  fuel  oil  can  be  made  available 
to  Independent  distributors  who,  alone,  have 
the  potential  for  maintaining  competition 
vls-a-vls  the  Integrated  companies.  This  be- 
ing the  case,  the  Independent  Fuel  Terminal 
Operators  Association  In  their  memorandum, 
pointed  to  the  danger  that  a  shutting  off 
of  Imports  of  No.  2  fuel  oil  would  reduce  the 
degree  of  effective  competition  as  well  as 
supplies  available  and  that  the  combination 
of  these  two  factors  would  tend  to  Induce  an 
Increase  In  price. 

The  discussion  of  Point  No.  16  of  the 
Appendix  thus,  in  a  sense,  sets  up  a  straw 
man  and  falls  to  deal  with  the  substantial  Is- 
sue which  is  the  fact  that  the  recommended 
tariff  would  effectively  bar  Imports  of  No.  2 
fuel  oil.  Nor  does  the  discussion  under  Point 
No.  15  gainsay  the  contention  in  the  In- 
dependent Fuel  Terminal  Operators  Associa- 
tion memorandum  that  the  net  effect  would 
very  well  be  a  rise  in  prices.  The  following 
specific  comments  on  the  Appendix  discus- 
sion of  this  question  should  be  noted: 

1.  The  Appendix  asserts  that  the  domestic 
price  of  No.  2  fuel  oil  Is  determined  by 
domestic  cost  factors  alone,  and  that  the 
ability  to  lmi>ort  lower  priced  No.  2  fuel  oil 
"results  not  In  a  lowering  of  the  domestic 
price,  but  In  imeamed  'rents'  to  the  few 
historical  Importers  now  permitted  to  Import 
No.  2  fuel  oil."  The  Appendix  concludes  that, 
since  the  domestic  price  of  No.  2  Is  Inde- 
pendent of  the  price  of  No.  2  Imports  "under 
the  present  quota  system,"  a  higher  tariff 
could  not  affect  domestic  price. 

These  comments  on  the  Appendix,  If  any- 
thing, underscore  the  Importance  of  modify- 
ing the  oil  Import  control  system  to  bring 
about  greater  competition  through  Increased 
imports  of  No.  2  fuel  oil.  We  agree  that  the 
small  volume  of  Imports  permitted  entry 
now  have  little  affect  on  domestic  prices. 
But,  If  a  low  tariff  were  set  on  No.  2  Imports, 
then  Independent  deepwater  terminal  opera- 
tors would  be  In  a  position  to  provide  com- 
petition to  the  Integrated  oil  comptanles. 
Clearly,  the  Integrated  companies  are  not 
responsive  to  supply  and  demand  factors  In 
their  pricing  policies  on  No.  2.  The  only  way 
to  resolve  the  problem  Is  to  provide  them 
with  competition. 

The  Implications  of  the  Appendix  discus- 
sion seems  to  be  that  such  competition  can 
never  be  forthcoming,  but  this  Is  clearly 
not  so.  What  the  discussion  Indicates  la  a 
need  to  revise  the  persent  quota  system  to 
provide  an  opportunity  for  Independent  dis- 
tributors to  acquire  adequate  supplies  of  Im- 
ported No.  2  fuel  oil  at  low  prices.  The  fact 
remains  that,  under  the  tariff  proposal  of  the 
Task  Force,   the  supply  of  No.  2   Importi 
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would  be  reduced  and,  more  important,  the 
Integrated  companies  would  enjoy  the  cer- 
tainty of  protection  of  their  price  levels  ac- 
corded to  them  by  an  established  govern- 
ment decision  to  maintain  higher  tariffs  on 
No.  2  imports. 

Under  the  present  quota  system,  there  al- 
ways exists  the  uncertainty  that.  If  they 
raise  prices,  increased  quotas  would  be  given 
to  Independent  distributors;  whereas,  under 
a  high  tariff  system  that  uncertainty  would 
be  removed  and  the  Integrated  companies 
would  be  freer  to  maximize  their  profits 
without  the  danger  of  sanctions.  What  this 
discussion  points  to  clearly  Is  ( 1 )  that  there 
Is  a  need  to  revise  the  program  and  (2)  that 
the  revision  proposed  by  the  Task  Force  re- 
port would  not  serve  to  accomplish  the  pub- 
lic policy  objectives  that  are  desired. 

2.  The  Appendix  discussion  notes  that  the 
proposed  tariff  on  crude  oil  Imports  would 
"tend  to  lower  the  domestic  price  of  No.  2  fuel 
oil  by  reducing  the  cost  to  refiners  of  domes- 
tic crude  oil." 

Olven  the  pricing  behavior  of  the  inte- 
grated companies,  discussed  above,  there  Is 
no  a  priori  reason  to  assume  that  the  result 
envisaged  by  the  Appendix  would  In  fact 
take  place.  Nor  does  the  historical  record 
support  such  a  conclusion:  one  need  only 
examine  the  time  series  data  on  prices  for 
No.  2  and  crude  oil  to  see  that  there  is 
little  correlation  between  the  two. 

3.  The  Appendix  discussion  notes  that  the 
proposed  tariff  on  No.  2  was  designed  to 
achieve  two  objectives :  first,  the  retention  of 
refining  capacity  In  the  United  SUtes  and, 
second,  "keeping  the  cost  of  product  Im- 
ports low  enough  to  exert  some  competitive 
pressures  In  the  domestic  market  and  aid  In 
relieving  temporary  shortages."  Setting  aside 
the  fact  that  the  second  objective  noted  seems 
to  contradict  the  observation  earlier  in  the 
discussion  that  Imports  do  not  seem  to  have 
any  significant  effect  on  the  domestic  price 
of  No.  2  fuel  oil.  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
Appendix  discussion  seems  to  have  second 
thoughts,  at  this  point,  about  Its  own  pro- 
posed tariff  level.  It  notes  that  achieving 
this  second  objective,  "requires  a  much  finer 
tariff  adjustment"  and  that  the  Task  Force 
recommendation  was  only  "tentative".  Ap- 
parently, the  recommended  tariff  level  may, 
after  all.  be  too  high  to  permit  Imports  to 
enter  the  country  and  to  allow  them  to  exer- 
cise a  beneficlent  effect  on  prices  and  avall- 
abUltles  of  supply.  We  are  left  then  at  the 
end  of  the  discussion  with  the  same  prob- 
lem with  which  we  started:  the  Task  Force 
recommendation  of  a  tariff  level  on  No.  2 
fuel  oil  Imports  too  high  by  the  test  of 
what  Is  required  in  terms  of  the  public  pol- 
icy objectives  desired.  In  fact,  we  are  told 
In  the  very  last  sentence  that  the  gradual 
phase-out  of  the  historical  product  Import 
quotas  "should  be  sufficient"  to  prevent  any 
significant  shortages  or  price  rises  (sic I) 
with  respect  to  No.  2  oil  due  the  institution 
of  the  tariff  system  recommended  by  the 
Task  Force. 

What  emerges  fr«m  this  discussion  are  the 
following  two  conclusions:  one,  the  existing 
quota  system  which  Is  not  allowed  to  affect 
the  price  of  No.  2  fuel  oil  must  be  revised; 
and,  two,  the  tariff  proposal  of  the  Task 
Force  Is  not  a  solution  to  the  price  prob- 
lem and  In  fact  may  aggravate  It.  We  are 
faced  then,  as  the  Task  Force  was,  with  three 
alternatives:  one,  modification  of  the  quota 
system;  two,  the  substitution  of  the  tariff 
system  for  the  quota  system;  or  three,  sub- 
stitution of  an  auction  system  for  the  quota 
system. 

The  substitution  of  an  auction  system  can 
be  rejected  for  the  reasons  spelled  out  In  the 
Task  Force  Report,  namely,  that  It  would 
provide  a  means  for  the  Integrated  oil  com- 
panies, who  have  substantial  financial  re- 
sources and  have  a  market  strategy  which 
they  wish  to  pursue,  to  bid  away  supplies  of 
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Imported  oil  from  Independent  marketers. 
The  fact  that  Integrated  oil  companies  have 
a  market  strategy  with  regard  to  No.  2  fuel 
oil  has  been  amply  discussed  in  the  submis- 
sions to  the  Task  Force  of  the  Independent 
Puel  Terminal  Operators  Association.  Their 
implementation  of  that  strategy  is  also  evi- 
dent from  their  price  behavior:  evidence  of 
this  can  be  found  In  the  fact  that  they  ap- 
pear never  to  be  short  of  No.  2  fuel  oU  and 
are  able  to  market  It  even  when  Independent 
marketers  cannot  economically  procure  No.  2 
fuel  oil  In  the  Gulf  for  delivery  to  New  Eng- 
land destinations. 

The  Independent  terminal  operators  have 
no  a  priori  preference  between  a  tariff  system 
and  a  revised  quota  system  as  long  as  each 
permits  the  entry  of  sufficient  No.  2  fuel  oil 
Imports  at  a  low  enough  price  (Including 
tariff)  so  that  they  can  continue  to  perform 
their  historic  function  as  competitive  mar- 
keters of  this  product  to  the  consumer.  A  re- 
vised quota  system  however  can  be  a  more 
selective  Instrument  In  that  It  can  permit 
making  sufficient  supplies  of  No.  2  fuel  oil 
imports  available  to  Independent  deepwater 
terminal  operators  without  necessitating  a 
wholesale  change  In  the  pattern  of  domestic 
production  and  Importation  of  No.  2  fuel  oil. 
In  this  respect,  a  revision  In  the  quota  sys- 
tem that  provides  allocations  In  sufficient 
quantities  for  Independent  deepwater  termi- 
nal operators  would  minimize  the  disturb- 
ances that  would  result  in  terms  of  the  ob- 
jective, spelled  out  In  the  Appendix,  of  pre- 
venting "export"  of  significant  refining  ca- 
pacity. 


JAMES  W.  SYMINGTON  SUPPORTS 
POSTAL  PAY  RAISE 


HON.  JAMES  W.  SYMINGTON 

or  ICSSOTTRI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  20,  1970 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
recent  passage  of  a  6  percent  pay  In- 
crease for  postal  and  many  other  Fed- 
eral employees  is  an  overdue  but  welcome 
victory  in  the  continuing  battle  for  pay 
comparability.  But  it  is  more  than  Just 
a  pay  increase;  it  reflects  a  break- 
through in  terms  of  coming  to  grips  with 
the  entire  matter  of  comparability.  The 
accord  reached  by  Government  and 
postal  employee  representatives  follow- 
ing the  recent  postal  strike  was  slgrJfl- 
cant.  Not  only  did  it  expedite  the  much 
needed  pay  raise,  but  it  illustrated  a 
new  kind  of  negotiation  at  the  Federal 
Government  level.  Both  the  strike  and 
the  subsequent  accord  were  historic,  tmd 
we  cannot  lightly  regard  the  conditions 
which  produced  them:  Conditions  that 
require  a  man  to  work  21  years  before 
achieving  a  maximum  salary  of  $8,000; 
poor  health  and  employee  working  fa- 
cilities; inadequate  promotion  opportu- 
nities; my  schedules  and  adjustments 
that  are  subject  to  budget  fluctuations 
and  have  no  relationship  to  productivity 
or  work  rules. 

Last  fall  Congress  passed  the  Federal 
Salary  Comparability  Act,  which  I  fully 
supported.  That  bill  would  have  estab- 
lished a  permanent  method  of  adjusting 
salaries  of  many  Federal  employees;  it 
responded  to  the  unjust  situation 
whereby  the  pay  of  Federal  emplosrees 
must  suffer  the  effects  of  a  budget 
limitation  while  pay  comparability  for 
them  goes  hand  In  hand  only  with  a 
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budget  surplus;  it  provided  for  upgraded 
pay  schedules  and  more  rapid  advance- 
ments within  the  postal  service. 

That  bill  has  been  passed  months 
ago.  Unfortunately,  it  was  never  re- 
ported out  of  conference.  If  it  had  been, 
perhaps  we  could  have  prevented  the  re- 
cent postal  strike,  the  vibrations  of 
which  were  felt  by  every  sector  of  our 
society — by  individuals,  magazines  and 
mail  order  businessmen,  and  the  entire 
financial  community.  If  we  subscribe  to 
the  concept  that  experience  is  the  best 
teacher,  we  must  be  prepared  to  consider 
the  price  we  pay  to  learn.  For  many, 
whose  cries  of  indignation  resounded 
throughout  the  Nation,  the  price  of  this 
recent  lesson  was  small.  For  some,  it  was 
quite  high.  Certainly  it  was  signiJacant 
for  everyone.  A  strike  should  not  have 
been  required  to  turn  the  rusty  wheels 
of  progress  in  this  case.  However,  we  can 
hope  that  the  results  of  the  experience 
will  inject  more  realism  into  our  efforts 
to  achieve  pay  comparability  for  Federal 
employees. 

A  strike  by  Federal  employees  is  il- 
legal. But  we  cannot  legislate  attitudes 
any  more  than  we  can  expect  court  or- 
ders to  dictate  conscience.  The  recent 
postal  strike  was  the  first  in  the  200-year 
history  of  the  Post  Office,  and  the  most 
massive  one  ever  by  Federal  employees. 
It  was  the  spontaneous  expression  of 
years  of  frustration,  neglect,  broken 
promises,  and  complacency.  It  has  made 
the  entire  Nation  aware  of  the  desperate 
economic  condition  of  the  postal  work- 
ers, and  the  danger  of  indifference  to 
their  plight.  Perhaps  most  Importantly, 
it  has  led  the  way  to  a  procedure  of  col- 
lective bargaining  at  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment level. 

The  new  pay  measure,  which  was  con- 
sidered Independently  of  postal  reform, 
provides  a  6-percent  across-the-board 
pay  raise  for  Federal  employees,  retro- 
active to  December  1969.  A  second  pay 
increase  of  8  percent  for  postal  employ- 
ees only  is  to  become  effective  when  a 
postal  reform  measure  is  ptussed. 

The  passage  of  the  pay  bill,  and  the 
action  which  produced  it,  both  represent 
a  long-term  commitment  and  a  success- 
ful step  in  terms  of  pay  comparability. 
They  also  underscore  the  need  for 
further  steps  to  change  a  system  whose 
response  to  the  legitimate  aspirati(»is  of 
its  employees  is  both  inadequate  and  in- 
effective. It  is  my  hope  that  these  steps 
may  be  taken  without  walUng  over  the 
collected  bodies  of  defenders  of  the  sta- 
tus quo. 


LAW-AND-ORDER  ALBATROSS 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  20.  1970 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  pre- 
viously called  attention  to  the  reprehai- 
slble  behavior  of  the  Governor  of  Florida 
In  connection  with  his  refusal  to  obey  the 
orders  of  a  Federal  court.  I  note  that  the 
Governor's  activities  have  drawn  criti- 
cism from  many  quarters.  Not  because  of 
some    regional    vendetta,    but   out   of 
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respect  for  the  supreme  law  of  the  land. 
the  Coiutitutlon.  his  conduct  must  be 
challenged. 

Critics  of  lawlessness  on  the  left 
should  not  brook  lawless  behavior  on  the 
right.  That  Is  one  reason  that  I  was 
pleased  to  read  an  editorial  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal — a  frequent  critic  of  the 
militant  left — denouncing  Oovemor 
Kirk's  defiance  of  the  court.  That  the 
situation  is  apparently  being  settled  in 
Manatee  County  should  not  blind  us  to 
the  poor  example  that  the  Oovemor  set. 
I  commend  the  Journal's  forthright  edi- 
torial to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 

The  editorial,  which  appeared  in  the 
April  10  Journal,  follows: 
[Prom  the  WaU  8tr«et  Journal.  Apr.  10, 1970] 

IjLW-AlTO-OtLDKm     ALAATBOSS 

Just  when  we  were  beginnlag  to  think  the 
need  for  Imw  and  order  was  once  again  being 
recognised  more  widely,  albeit  sometimes 
grudgingly,  now  we  find  Oovemor  Claude 
Kirk  of  Florida  defying  the  Federal  courts 
OTcr  school  Integration.  Because  he  did  not 
approve  of  a  busing  plan  ordered  by  the 
court,  he  removed  Manatee  County  school  of- 
ficials on  patently  transparent  grounds,  took 
over  the  local  schools  himself  on  patently 
dubious  ground*,  and  refused  to  carry  out 
the  court  orders. 

The  Important  thing  \n  this  dispute  Is  not 
the  merits  of  the  court's  plan,  which  must  be 
disputed  through  court  appeals  and  not  by 
unilateral  decrees  from  governors.  At  this 
point,  the  plan  has  been  duly  adjudicated 
and  the  court  has  issued  Its  decision.  The 
Important  thing  is  respect  for  and  loyalty  to 
the  process  by  which  that  decision  was 
reached.  If  the  Oovemor  of  a  state  does  not 
treat  court  decisions  as  legitimate,  bow  can 
other  citizens  be  asked  to  do  so? 

Some  of  us  try  to  take  the  phrase  law-and- 
order  as  a  high  ideal,  meaning  decorous  de- 
bate about  any  grievances  and  peaceful  ac- 
ceptance of  decisions  reached  through  the 
processes  society  provides  to  resolve  griev- 
ances. That  Ideal  U  a  pressing  necessity  to- 
day, whatever  name  you  give  It.  It  Is  an  ideal 
bard  enough  to  uphold  under  the  best  of  cir- 
cumstances, let  alone  when  It  Is  encumbered 
by  the  kind  of  albatross  Oovemor  Kirk  Is 
tesblomng  for  Its  neck. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

PROPOSED  VOLUNTEER  AR&fT 
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DEBBIE  McCOOL  WEEK 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or  ifxw  jnscT 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  20.  1970 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  April  19- 
May  2  has  been  proclaimed  Debbie  Mc- 
Cool  Week  by  Mayor  Kenneth  D.  Smith 
of  Belleville,  N.J.  Debbie,  a  senior  at 
Belleville  High  School,  has  been  unable 
to  attend  classes  because  of  a  rare  blood 
disease  which  necessitates  blood  transfu- 
sions and  the  latest  In  medical  tech- 
niques. 

The  response  of  volunteers  has  been 
overwhelming  In  support  of  the  door-to- 
door  canister  brigade  throughout  the 
town.  And  I  wish  to  commend  the  veter- 
ans organizations,  services  clubs,  schools, 
local  churches,  and  the  many  individuals 
who  selflessly  gave  of  their  time  and  ener- 
gies for  Debbie  McCool.  Their  efforts  have 
demonstrated  community  cooperation 
and  dedication  of  the  finest  caliber.  I 
salute  them  and  Join  with  them  In  their 
hope  that  these  efforts  will  result  in  a 
rewarding  and  successful  Debbie  McCool 
Week. 


HON.  JOHN  T.  MYERS 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  20.  1970 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  perceptive 
column  by  Col.  R.  D.  Heinl,  Jr.,  was 
carried  in  the  Indianapolis  Star  recently. 
This  column  is  especially  significant  be- 
cause it  discusses  in  detail  two  of  the 
most  frequently  cited  criticisms  of  a  pro- 
posed volunteer  army,  and  refutes  these 
criticisms  In  equally  precise  terms. 

Having  determined  that  these  major 
objections  are  not  sufficient  to  prevent 
the  adoption  of  a  volunteer  army  con- 
cept. Colonel  Helnl  concludes  that,  in 
fact,  our  society  cannot  "afford  not  to  be 
rid  of  the  draft."  I  insert  this  column  In 
the  Record: 

(From  the  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Star, 
Mar.  20,  1S70) 

VOLtTNTBEB    AkMT    WONT    BK    AIX-NRBO    0« 
MBKXNsaT 

(By  Ool.  R.  D.  Helnl.  Jr.) 
Waahlngton. — Before  proceeding  to  abolish 
the  draft  and  returning  to  our  traditional 
Anglo-Saxon  volunteer  system,  the  country 
seems  to  want  answers  to  two,  and  possibly 
three,  important  questions. 

1.  Will  an  all-volunteer  army  become  an 
army  of  "mercenaries "  isolated  from  and  un- 
responsive to  the  parent  civUlan  society? 

2.  Will  this  army  of  so-called  mercenaries 
end  up  as  an  all-Negro  army? 

3.  Is  it  safe  to  cut  loose  from  the  draft 
until  we  know  for  certain  that  the  various 
changes  and  Incentives  proposed  by  the  Oates 
Oommlsslon  will  recruit  at  least  75.000  more 
true  volunteers  a  year  than  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices are  now  getting? 

An  army  of  mercenaries? 

The  primary  answer  to  this  question  Is 
that,  if  an  all-volunteer  army  means  a  mer- 
cenary army,  we  practically  have  one  already. 
According  to  the  Oates  Report,  at  least  250,- 
000  of  the  500.000  men  who  now  volunteer  for 
the  Armed  Services  are  "true  volunteers"  who 
want  to  be  soldiers,  sailors.  Marines  and  air- 
men anyway. 

Of  the  four  services,  the  Air  Forces  has 
never  yet  had  a  draftee,  the  Navy  only  a  few. 
and  the  Marines  only  when  war  has  required 
the  Corps  to  expand  to  the  enormous  size 
(for  the  Corps)  of  over  SOO.OOO.  Even  the 
Army,  which  now  does  depend  on  a  "peace- 
time" draft,  has  a  large  and  respectable  com- 
ponent of  volimteers. 

To  maintain  pre- Vietnam -size  Armed 
Forces  (2.6  million)  calls  for  not  more  than 
325,000  new  enlistments  a  year,  possibly  Iet:S. 
If  we  already  are  getting  250,000  true  volun- 
teers, then  all  we  need  are  76,000  more  men 
from  among  the  1.6  mUllon  who  attain  age 
19  every  year. 

That  these  people  would  necessarily  come 
from  the  bottom  of  the  barrel  Is  questiona- 
ble. Present  eligibility  standards  (which 
could  probably  be  substantially  raised  In  a 
vtdunteer  army)  already  exclude  a  high  per- 
centage both  of  would-be  volunteers  and 
draftees  from  Just  euch  backgrounds.  Higher 
pay  (part  of  the  Oates  package)  would — 
Just  as  In  industry — attract  a  higher  grade 
of  man. 

In  any  case,  the  respooslvsness  to  society 
of  the  Armed  Forces  is  through  their  leader- 
ship, noit  their  rear  ranks.  Corporals  rarely 
engineer  coups  d'etat;  generals  and  colonels 
are  the  offenders. 

American  generals  and  eolonela  (all  vcdun- 
teera.  Incidentally)  are,  if  history  means  any- 
thing, docile  to  a  fault  In  the  face  of  dvlllan 
authority.  Otherwise,  how  could  Robert  8. 
McNamara  have  terrorized  the  whole  Penta- 


gon? In  lAtln  America  or  Asia,  a  junta  of 
generals  would  have  put  him  on  the  first 
airplane  for  Lower  Slobovla. 

Among  the  existing  base  of  "true  volun- 
teers" now  In  the  services,  the  percentage  of 
Negroes  (12.7)  almost  exactly  equals  that  of 
Negroes  in  the  total  population.  There  Is  no 
reason  to  believe  that.  In  an  all -volunteer 
force,  the  percentage  would  differ  sharply. 

In  past  years.  It  Is  true  the  rate  of  Negro 
re-enlistments  has  been  notably  higher,  not 
only  because  the  Armed  Forces  have  given 
Negroes  a  fairer  shake,  but — significantly — 
because  re-enlistment  eligibility  standards 
for  Negroes  have  been  kept  lower  than  for 
whites. 

Despite  all  this,  the  number  of  Negro  re- 
enlistees  In  the  Army  has  dropped  exactly 
50  per  cent  In  the  last  five  years. 

In  1906,  Negroes  were  22  per  cent  of  all 
re-enllstaes;  today,  they  are  11  per  cent.  If 
the  same  re-enllsment  criteria  (equal-op- 
port\inlty  rehiring,  one  might  say),  applied 
equally  to  both  races,  there  would  be  even 
fewer  Negroes  In  a  long-term  volunteer 
Army. 

For  an  aU-volunteer  force  of  2.5  million, 
the  Oates  Oonmilsslon  and  Its  computata 
predict.  In  any  case,  that  not  more  than  15 
per  cent  of  it  would  be  Negroes. 

Is  Is  practicable  or  safe  to  break  away 
from  the  draft  Just  yet? 

One  of  the  most  attractive  of  the  Oates 
proposals  is  that  the  all-volunteer  system 
would  be  prudently  backed  up  by  standby 
draft  machinery  which  could  be  invoked  at 
any  time  by  Congress — a  feature  which,  in- 
cidentally, tends  to  restore  war-making  power 
to  Capitol  Hill  and  curb  the  Executive. 

A  great  deal  of  loose  arithmetic  has 
gone  around  to  the  effect  that  all-volunteer 
Armed  Forces  would  cost  $7-48  billion  more 
per  year  than  we  now  pay.  But  the  tightly 
computed  figures  of  the  commission  say  that 
a  2.6-mllllon  force  would  require  only  $1.74 
billion  more  annually.  That  Is  a  cheap  price 
for  getting  rid  of  the  draft. 

The  Central  point  In  all  this— and  It  had 
better  be  understood  by  the  country — Is  how 
can  we  not  afford  to  be  rid  of  the  draft? 

The  draft  has  polluted  American  society, 
corrupted  youth  and  education,  spread  sedi- 
tion through  the  Armed  Forces  and  alien- 
ated an  entire  generation  from  Its  own  gov- 
ernment. 

No  hypothetical  fear  or  reservation  that 
has  so  far  been  expressed  against  a  volim- 
teer  army  can  offset  the  clear  and  present 
evUs.  to  the  country  and  to  the  common 
defense,  which  demonstrably  spring  from 
contlnuatton  of  conscription  on  Its  present 
verms. 


LATEST  CASE  TO  FACE  JUDGE 
HOFFMAN 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  20.  1970 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  na- 
tional attention  was  focused  on  the  so- 
called  Conspiracy  7  trial  in  Chicago  be- 
fore Federal  Judge  Julius  Hoffman. 
Equivalent  interest  may  well  be  produced 
in  the  conspiracy  case  soon  to  be  heard 
by  Judge  Hoffman  against  the  Weather- 
man faction  of  the  SE>S 

In  a  very  timely  and  precise  editorial 
on  Tuesday.  April  7.  WBBM  radio  com- 
ments on  this  latest  case  to  face  Judge 
Hoffman: 

JuDOB  Jtruus  HomcAM 

Entlraly  by  ehanoe.  Federal  Judge  Julius 
Hoffman  has  again  been  assigned  to  the 
duties  of  trial  judga  In  a  controversial  case. 
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It  Is  one  which  may  produce  outbursts  from 
those  on  trial.  Judge  Hoffman  will  hear  the 
conspiracy  case  against  12  members  of  the 
so-called  Weatherman  faction  of  the  Stu- 
dents for  a  Democratic  Society. 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court  has  now 
ruled  on  the  question  of  courtroom  conduct. 
The  high  court  has  ruled  that  when  a  person 
on  trial  disrupts  the  proceedings  repeatedly, 
be  can  be  bound  and  gagged  to  prevent  out- 
bursts. Or  such  a  person  can  be  removed 
from  the  courtroom  entirely  and  the  trial 
can  proceed  without  the  presence  of  the 
defendant. 

Regardless  of  exactly  how  It  Is  done,  the 
chief  point  of  the  Supreme  Court  riillng  is 
that  the  trial  Judge  has  a  right  to  maintain 
the  dignity  of  his  courtroom.  Indeed,  he  Is 
duty-bound  to  protect  the  proceedings  so 
that  no  one  can  disrupt  the  fair  and  Im- 
partial trial  of  a  case.  We  have  said  before 
that  In  our  opinion  Judge  Hoffman  was  right 
when  he  had  Bobby  Seale  bound  and  gagged. 

In  the  coming  Weatherman  case.  Judge 
Hoffman  now  has  a  clear  directive  from  the 
Supreme  Court  that  allows  him  to  maintain 
the  dignity  of  the  trial  and  court.  We  hope 
that  the  defense  lawyers  wlU  Impress  this 
upon  their  clients  so  that  the  conspiracy 
trial  will  be  tried  on  Its  merits. 


RESOLUTIONS  RELATING  TO 
ENVIRONMENTAL  MATTERS 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or  lacHiCAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  20,  1970 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Michigan  United  Con- 
servation Clubs,  at  a  meeting  in  Grand 
Rapids  on  April  12. 1970,  Adopted  several 
resolutions  relating  to  environmental 
matters. 

The  MUCC  Is  one  of  the  Nation's  truly 
outstanding  conservation  organizations 
and  I  feel  that  the  resolutions  of  its  board 
of  directors  will  be  of  considerable  in- 
terest to  my  colleagues  in  the  House. 
Therefore,  I  insert  the  resolutions  at  this 
point  in  the  Congressional  Recoro: 
Resolttiton    BK    Closing    or    Okxat    Lakes 

FisHxaixs  Rksxasch  Labosatort   at  Ann 

AaaoB,  Mich. 

Whereas,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Interior 
has  stated  Its  Intention  of  closing  the  Great 
Lalces  Fisheries  Research  Laboratory  at  Ann 
Arbor,  Michigan:  and 

Whereas,  this  laboratory  has  proved  Its 
need  and  competency  by  developing  a  1am- 
prlclde  that  effectively  controls  the  lamprey 
which  had  virtually  eliminated  the  lake 
trout,  rainbow  trout  and  whlteflsh  In  the 
Oreat  Lakes;  and 

Whereas,  these  fish  and  the  recently  suc- 
cessful introduction  of  cobo  and  chlnook 
salmon  In  the  Oreat  Lakes  are  needed  to  con- 
trol the  nuisance  alewlves;  and 

Whereas,  there  are  other  factors  which 
continue  to  threaten  the  reproductive  ability 
and  edibility  of  these  game  fish;  and 

Whereas,  there  Is  concern  regarding  the 
effect  of  thermal  pollution  from  atomic 
energy  facilities  being  built  and  planned 
on  the  Oreat  Lakes  shores: 

Therefore  be  It  resolved  that  Michigan 
United  Conservation  Clubs  represent  to  the 
concerned  authorities  that  the  closing  of  this 
laboratory  would  be  false  economy  and  urge 
that  Its  valuable  and  necessary  research 
activities  should  be  maintained. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

RxsoLirnoN  ax:  EIxtxnsion  or  Anadbomoits 
Fish  Consebvation  Act 

Whereas,  coastal  streams  of  the  United 
States  have  historically  produced  large  runs 
of  anadromous  fish;  and 

Whereais,  the  runs  of  anadromous  fish  have 
been  damaged  and/or  destroyed  through  the 
construction  of  dams  and  other  diversions 
and  as  a  result  of  water  pollution;  and 

Whereas,  the  restoration  of  these  anadro- 
mous fish  to  both  coastal  and  Inland  waters 
has  broad  recreational  and  economic  public 
benefits;  and 

Whereas,  technical  knowledge  has  been  im- 
proved, both  In  the  management  of  anadro- 
mous fish  and  In  the  abatement  of  pollu- 
tion; and 

Whereas,  the  "Anadromous  Fish  Con- 
servation Act  of  1966"  (PX.  89-304)  already 
has  been  of  great  assistance  to  the  States  In 
perpetuating  and  enhancing  runs  of  anad- 
romous fish;  and 

Whereas,  that  Act  will  expire  on  June  30, 
1970  unless  extended : 

Therefore  be  It  resolved  that  the  MUCC 
Board  of  Directors,  in  meeting  assembled  at 
Grand  Rapids,  Michigan  on  April  11-12, 1970, 
hereby  urges  and  appeals  that  the  "Anad- 
romous Fish  Conservation  Act"  early  be  ex- 
tended for  an  additional  five  years. 

BxsoLtmoN  Requxstinc  Federal  Assistance 

FOB  Recreation,  Fish  and  Wildlife  Mkas- 

uaxs  IN  RxsouRcx,  Consebvation  and  Dx- 

vxLOPMXNT  Projects 

Whereas,  Section  102  of  the  Food  and  Agri- 
culture Act  of  1962  authorized  the  organiza- 
tion of  Resource  Conservation  and  Develop- 
ment projects,  and  these  projects  have  proven 
to  be  of  significant  importance  to  resource 
conservation  and  development;  and 

Whereas,  the  people  of  the  State  of  Michi- 
gan and  this  nation  are  mcreasingly  having 
the  time  and  resources  to  travel  and  enjoy 
the  outdoors;  and 

Whereas,  the  demand  from  local  citizens 
and  those  from  more  remote  areas  for  recrea- 
tion and  fish  and  wildlife  Is  Increasing  at  an 
accelerated  rate  within  Michigan  and  the 
nation,  and  additional  areas  to  serve  these 
people  are  not  adequate;  and 

Whereas,  the  Congress  has  recognized  In 
legislation  that  it  Is  in  the  public  Interest 
to  provide  federal  financial  assistance  In  de- 
velopment of  projects  and  areas  for  recrea- 
tion and  fish  and  wildlife  purposes;  and 

Whereas,  the  present  law  does  not  allow 
Federal  financial  assistance  for  recreation 
and  fish  and  wildlife  measures  In  Resource 
Conservation  and  Development  projects, 
thereby  hindering  or  suppressing  the  develop- 
ment of  measures  for  such  purposes  In  these 
projects: 

Therefore  be  It  resolved  that  the  Michigan 
United  Conservation  Clubs  hereby  endorse 
and  support  an  amendment  to  the  Bank- 
head-Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act  to  provide  for 
Federal  financial  assistance  In  Resource  Con- 
servation and  Development  projects  for 
recreation  and  fish  and  wildlife  measures 
oomparable  to  the  assistance  being  provided 
In  other  Federal  legislation. 


PAY  BILL 


HON.  CLARENCE  E.  MILLER 

or  OKio 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  14.  1970 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  When  I  opposed 
moving  the  question  of  House  Resolution 
909  last  Tuesday,  I  fully  acknowledged 
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the  need  for  immediate  and  aiH>roprlate 
action  in  correcting  the  salary  Inequities 
of  our  postal  employees,  but  I  questioned 
why  we  should  Include  as  a  provision  of 
this  legislation  wording  which  would  pro- 
vide congressional  employees  an  equiva- 
lent pay  raise  at  the  same  time. 

Only  last  July,  congressional  staff 
members  were  the  beneficiaries  of  a 
generous  10-percent  wage  increase.  In 
the  name  of  reason  and  responsibility  I 
could  not  support  bringing  this  measure 
to  the  floor  in  its  proposed  form. 

I  reiterate,  I  wholeheartedly  endorsed 
the  much  needed  increase  being  provided 
our  postal  employees  and  supported  this 
measure  cm  the  subsequent  vote  for  final 
passage.  However,  I  opposed  moving  this 
question  in  the  hope  my  colleagues  before 
acting  on  House  Resolution  909  would 
send  this  bill  back  to  committee  so  that 
the  objectionable  provisions  of  this  legis- 
lation, that  section  dealing  with  congres- 
sional pay  raises,  could  be  deleted. 


ROBERT  Y.  BUTTON  DAY 


HON.  JOHN  0.  MARSH,  JR. 


OF   VIBCINIA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Monday.  April  20.  1970 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  past 
Saturday  was  designated  "Robert  But- 
ton Day"  in  Culpeper  County  to  honor 
the  distinguished  former  attorney  gen- 
eral of  the  State  of  Virginia,  Robert  Y. 
Button,  of  Culpeper,  who  recently 
marked  the  completion  of  8  years  of  out- 
standing public  service  to  the  Common- 
wealth of  Virginia  as  its  attorney  general. 

This  was  a  fitting  tribute  by  a  home 
community  to  a  worthy  son,  and  I  would 
like  to  cite  here  some  of  Bob  Button's 
background  which  entitle  him  to  this 
honor;  however,  I  would  first  like  to  In- 
sert in  the  RzcoRS  the  resolution  of  the 
Culpeper  Town  Council  proclaiming 
April  18  as  Robert  Y.  Button  Day: 

Whereas  Robert  Y.  Button  has  been  a  life- 
time resident  of  Culpeper  and  has  practiced 
law  in  this  community  since  1922;  and 

Whereas  during  his  career  as  an  attorney, 
Robert  Y.  Button  served  the  Town  of  Cul- 
peper as  Town  Attorney;  served  his  State  as 
a  member  of  the  Parole  Board  and  the  State 
Board  of  Education;  and,  in  1946.  was  elected 
to  a  seat  In  the  Virginia  Senate,  which  he 
dutifully  filled  until  1961  when  he  was 
elected  Attorney  General  of  Virginia  In  which 
office  he  served  with  distinction  for  two  terms 
of  four  years  each;  and         * 

Whereas  Robert  Y.  Button  has  brought 
honor  and  distinction  to  this  commumty 
through  his  outstanding  service  and  achieve- 
ment as  he  devoted  himself  to  the  people  of 
this  community  with  honor.  Integrity,  and  as 
a  good  and  falthfm  friend;  It  Is.  therefore. 

Proclaimed  that  April  18,  1970  be  desig- 
nated as  Robert  Y.  Button  Day  to  express  the 
affection  and  appreciation  felt  by  the  people 
of  Culpeper  for  this  outstanding  Virginian. 

Concerning  his  career,  Mr.  Button  en- 
tered the  law  firm  of  Hlden  &  Bickers  in 
Jime  of  1922,  Immediately  upon  his  grad- 
uation from  the  University  of  Virginia 
Law  School,  and  is  now  senior  partner 
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in  the  Ann.  His  political  career  began  in 
1935  when  he  was  appointed  to  the  State 
board  of  accountancy.  In  1942  he  was 
appointed  a  member  of  the  first  Vir- 
ginia Parole  Board,  and  in  1945  to  tlie 
State  board  of  education. 

Mr.  Button  was  elected  to  a  seat  In 
the  Virginia  Senate  in  1946.  which  he 
dutifully  filled  until  1961  when  he  was 
elected  attorney  general  of  Virginia,  in 
which  office  he  served  with  distinction 
for  two  terms  of  4  years  each.  While  in 
the  senate,  he  was  chairman  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Advisory  Legislative  Council, 
chairman  of  the  senate  welfare  com- 
mittee and  a  high-ranking  member  of 
the  senate  committees  on  finance,  gen- 
eral laws,  privileges  and  elections,  and 
counties,  cities,  and  towns.  He  served  on 
both  the  Gray  and  Perrow  Commissions 
which  charted  Virginia's  course  in  de- 
segregation. He  was  a  member  of  the 
Potomac  River  Commission  for  Virginia, 
which  negotiated  a  new  Potomac  River 
compact  with  a  Maryland  commission. 

When  Mr.  Button  agreed  to  enter  the 
Democratic  primary  as  a  candidate  for 
attorney  general  in  1961,  his  announce- 
ment was  brief : 

If  iM]cnln*t«d  And  elected  I  promise  to  de- 
vote my  beat  energiea  to  the  faithful  and 
impartial  perfonnance  of  the  duUes  of^he 
office. 

When  he  announced  for  a  second 
term,  the  statement  was  even  shorter: 

I  will  be  a  candidate  for  reelecUou.  subject 
to  the  Democratic  primary. 

It  has  been  said  that  these  12  words 
may  have  set  a  record  for  brevity  by  a 
candidate. 

He  married  Miss  Antoinette  Cheape  of 
Charlottesville,  Va.,  in  August  of  1931 
and  they  have  two  children;  Mrs.  Kath- 
leen B.  Oinn  of  Richmond.  Va.,  and 
Robert  Y.  Button.  Jr..  an  insurance  agent 
in  Culpeper.  Tliey  have  five  grandchil- 
dren. A  member  of  the  Jeffersonton  Bap- 
tist Church,  he  also  serves  on  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Second  National  Bank 
of  Culpeper. 

Robert  Y.  Button,  through  his  achieve- 
ments, has  not  only  contributed  much  to 
his  hometown  and  county  and  to  his 
native  State,  but  he  has  made  a  distin- 
guished contribution  to  his  country. 


EUlXXJY  TO  L.  STOREY  S'TOMMONS 
DELIVERED  BY  DR.  LUTHER  HOL- 
COMB 


HON.  OUN  E.  TEAGUE 


OF 

IN  THS  HOtTSE  OF  RKPRESKNTATIVES 
Monday.  April  20.  1970 

Mr.  TE:AOnE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RxcoRo.  I  wish  to  include  a  eulogy  to  L. 
Storey  Stemmons  of  Dallas,  Tex.,  deliv- 
ered at  his  funeral  on  April  16,  1970.  by 
a  mutual  friend  and  acquaintance.  Dr. 
Luther  Holcomb: 

MXSSAOS  DKLIVnXD  BT  Dk.  Lothxb  Holcokb 
storey   Stemmons   was   a   man   of  many 
dimensions.   He  brought  to  his  work  hlfb 
gifts  of  mind  and  spirit. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

He  was  trained  to  be  a  lawyer.  He  was  a 
man  of  the  law — a  warm,  vibrant,  open  man. 
His  very  being  depicted  the  largeness  of  the 
West.  It  was  natural  and  comfortable  for 
many  of  us  to  call  him  "Judge."  He  would 
have  made  a  truly  great  Judge. 

Storey  Stemmons  w.ts  a  man  of  honesty. 
His  honesty  was  total,  complete,  simple — a 
m.Ttter  of  course. 

He  was  a  man  of  essential  humility — the 
humility  of  the  brave,  free  and  brilliant. 

Even  though  possessing  a  legal  mind,  the 
appellate  robes  were  not  meant  for  this  one. 
They  would  have  been  like  a  halter  on  an 
eagle. 

The  law  gave  him  a  foundation  for  busi- 
ness. His  delight  was  In  putting  a  business 
transaction  together.  He  would  look  at  them 
upside-down,  Inslde-out.  rlght-to-left  and 
left-to-rlght. 

Such  was  the  genius  of  this  man — a  genius 
for  the  law  and  for  business. 

Let  us  think  about  another  side  of  your 
friend  and  mine: 

One  had  to  be  with  him  In  Tower  East  at 
2700  Stemmons  Freeway  to  fully  appreciate 
and  understand  this  one.  There  was  the 
view  of  the  city  that  he  loved  and  one  could 
see  the  relationship  with  his  staff  that  was 
characterized  by  respect,  loyalty  and  genuine 
affection. 

No  one  who  has  ever  been  on  a  fishing 
or  hunting  trip  with  him  will  forget  the 
personality  of  Storey  Stemmons.  By  a  camp- 
lire  or  In  a  boat.  Storey  reflected  something 
special.  He  would  bring  this  "something  spe- 
cial" Into  every  situation.  This  was  true 
even  during  the  long  months  of  his  final 
Illness.  When  the  doctors  told  him  recently 
that  the  end  was  near,  he  was  still  the 
gracious  hoet  wanting  to  offer  them  refresh- 
ments and  escort  them  to  the  door. 

Yes.  the  Inspirational  qualities  of  Storey 
Stemmons — his  buoyant  dlspoelUon.  his  en- 
thusiasm for  life,  his  courage  and  determina- 
tion will  forever  live  In  our  hearts. 

These  traits  were  a  part  of  his  being.  I 
believe  they  came  from  his  heritage,  bis 
abiding  faith  In  Ood.  hU  dedication  to  the 
simple,  old  virtues  and  his  unfailing  belief 
In  and  love  for  his  country. 

Storey  Stemmons  had  an  exceptional  ca- 
pacity for  love  and  devotion  for  his  wife, 
Grace,  and  his  brother,  John. 

I  know  Storey  would  have  me  say  today 
that  the  greatest  lady  ever  Is  the  one  named 
Orace.  Grace,  you  have  responded  with  a 
love  and  devotion  that  Is  akin  to  the  greatest 
romance  ever. 

No  two  brothers  could  have  a  greater  un- 
derstanding and  respect  for  each  other  than 
did  Storey  and  John.  Their  devotion,  each 
for  the  other  was  a  way  of  life  with  them. 

Let  tis  pray. 

With  lasting  gratitude  In  our  hearts  for 
Thy  servant.  Storey,  knowing  that  the  peace 
he  sought  Is  now  forever  given  him,  for  he 
dwells  with  Thee  and  so  do  we,  O  Thou 
holy  bridge  of  all  eternity.  Lord,  let  Thy 
servant  be  In  peace  according  to  Thy  word, 
for  mine  eyes  have  seen  Thy  salvation  which 
Thou  hast  prepared.  Glory  be  to  the  Father, 
and  to  the  Son.  and  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  It 
was  In  the  beginning.  Is  now,  and  ever  shall 
be.  Amen. 


April  20,  1970 


HANOrS  DEAR  AMERICAN  FRIENDS 
GO  BROKE  AND  DISBAND 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  LOtnsiAitA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  Aprtt  20.  1970 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  ad- 
mitted defeat  by  Hanoi's  "Dear  Ameri- 
can Friends"  forcing  them  to  regroup, 


has  been  relegated  to  an  inside  page  of 
the  local  newspaper,  with  no  Indication 
that  the  wire  services  feel  it  important 
enough  to  tell  to  those  outside  of  the  city. 

I  refer  to  the  bankruptcy  and  dispersal 
of  one  particular  bunch  of  Hanoi's  "Dear 
American  Friends" — The  Vietnam  Mora- 
torium Committee  here  in  Washington. 

Two  comments  are  at  once  appropri- 
ate. First,  only  one  of  the  enemy's 
friends  seems  to  have  wangled  her  way 
onto  the  public  payroll — and  this  is  an 
improvement  over  the  usual  pasturing 
out  of  characters  of  this  type. 

And  second,  to  the  extent  that  the  gul- 
lible are  more  interested  in,  and  hence 
more  easily  manipulated  through,  such 
ideas  as  "Earth  Day" — the  International 
Communist  Celebration  on  April  22  of 
the  anniversary  of  the  Red  Butcher  may 
do  over  fighting  men  in  Vietnam  less 
harm  both  on  the  home  front  and 
through  Hanoi's  propaganda  media. 

I  include  the  article  in  my  remarks: 

[From  the  Washington  Star,  Apr.  20.  1970] 

Vietnam  Moratoeium  Panel  Facing  Apatht, 

Closes  Shop 

The  Vietnam  Moratorium  Committee, 
whose  success  In  mobilizing  Americans  op- 
posed to  the  war  was  viewed  with  awe  and 
fear  by  high  government  officials  only  six 
months  ago.  has  fallen  upon  hard  times 
and  Is  going  out  of  business. 

To  a  great  extent,  the  same  elements 
which  brought  so  much  success  to  the  Mora- 
torium last  autumn — the  continually  chang- 
ing intangible  known  only  as  "public  opin- 
ion" and  the  tendency  of  the  mass  media 
to  focus  on  new  stories — proved  to  be  Its 
downfall  this  spring. 

The  anti-war  cause,  both  popular  and 
newsworthy  last  fall,  has  been  supplanted 
In  the  minds  of  many  by  a  new  campaign — 
the  struggle  for  a  cleaner  environment,  a 
criisade  expected  to  reach  a  crescendo 
Wednesday  on  "Earth  Day." 

BOSED  oa  anceskd 

There  also  are  Increasing  Indications  that 
many  Americans  are  either  bored  or  angered 
by  the  anti-war  movement's  principal  tech- 
nique for  presenting  Its  case  to  potential 
sympathizers — marches,  vigils,  rallies  and 
other  forms  of  public  demonstrations. 

Moratorium  leaders  talk  about  finding 
"new  forms"  to  dramatize  their  concerns  to 
the  country's  voters — but  they  freely  ac- 
knowledge that  they  have  not  yet  beeo 
successful  m  their  quest. 

Meanwhile  they  have  gone  Into  debt — 
more  than  $50,000. 

In  recent  months,  their  difficulties  have 
been  compounded  by  the  relatively  small 
but  highly  visible  groups  of  young  radicals 
determined  to  engage  In  street  confronta- 
tions with  law  enforcement  authorities. 

Last  week,  for  example,  the  fact  that  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  persons  turned  out  for 
Moratorium-sponsored  anti-war  rallies  In 
scores  of  cities  across  the  country  was  almost 
obscured  by  the  violence  provoked  by  splin- 
ter groups  In  three  cities — Berkeley,  Calif.. 
Cambridge.  Mass.,  and  Washington. 

Finally,  the  Moratorium  leaders  grudg- 
ingly acknowledge  that  President  Nixon,  the 
principal  target  of  their  organizing  efforts, 
deftly  neutralized  the  campaign  for  imme- 
diate—or  at  least  greatly  accelerated — with- 
drawal of  all  n.S.  troops  from  Southeast 
Asia. 

By  effectively  mobilizing  the  "silent  major- 
ity" as  a  oounterference  to  the  Moratorium 
In  a  televised  speech  Nov.  3,  then  by  adopting 
the  twin  strategies  of  "flexible  withdrawal" 
and  Vletnamlzatlon,"  Mtzon  suocessfully 
contained  the  anti-war  effort. 
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CONVINCXO   or  CAUSE 

Although  the  Moratorium  Is  closing  its 
headquarters  at  1029  Vermont  Avenue  NW — 
a  series  of  cluttered  and  sparsely  furnished 
rooms — the  youthful  organizers  of  the  effort 
remain  convinced  that  their  cause  Is  still  a 
popular  one. 

In  a  letter  being  mailed  this  week  to  ap- 
proximately 10,000  local  organizers  in  com- 
munities throughout  the  nation,  the  four 
Moratorium    coordinators   say: 

"After  a  period  of  dormancy,  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  President's  poUcles  is  again 
growing.  The  last  Gallup  poll  indicated  that 
approval  for  the  way  In  which  Mr.  Nixon  Is 
handling  the  war  has  dropped  a  dramatic  13 
points.  The  expanding  war  In  Southeast  Asia 
and  the  rising  death  toll  are  also  contribut- 
ing   to   the    country's    uneasiness." 

"The  drama  and  national  attention  that 
characterized  the  autumn  has  never  re- 
turned," the  letter  said.  "But  much  of  the 
substance  of  our  effort — the  concentration  on 
local  organizing — has  become  more  solid 
and  widespread  during  the  Intervening 
months." 

RELUCTANT   COSPONSOR 

Although  generally  Identified  with  the 
anti-war  rally  at  the  Washington  Monument 
grounds  last  Nov.  15 — which  attracted  a 
crowd  of  250,000  and  was  the  largest  mass 
idemonstratlon  in  the  city's  history — the 
Moratorium  was  only  a  rductant  and  sub- 
ordinate co-sponsor  of  that  event. 

Its  leaders  feel  that  their  principal  success 
was  the  series  of  grass-roots  rallies  Oct.  16 
In  hundreds  of  communities,  many  of  which 
had  never  before  experienced  anti-war  dem- 
onstrations. Those  events  reached  2  mil- 
lion persons,  according  to  Moratorium  esti- 
mates. 

After  that  nationwide  protest,  the  Presi- 
dent took  the  calculated  risk  of  preparing 
his  now-famous  Nov.  3  speech.  The  letter  re- 
leased yesterday  by  the  Moratorium  describes 
what  has  happened  since: 

On  April  15,  the  second  largest  series  of 
protests  In  this  nation's  history  occurred. 
Although  nearly  1  million  people  demon- 
strated their  opposition  to  the  current  poli- 
cies, there  Is  little  prospect  of  immediate 
change  In  the  administration's  policy  in 
Vietnam. 

"A  new  direction  and  focus  are  needed 
for  anti-war  activities.  Our  strategy  has  been 
used,  has  been  temporarily  successful,  and 
now  Is  In  need  of  renewal.  Our  maximum 
effectiveness  has  been  reached.  We  do  not 
seek  permanence  of  Its  own  sake. 

"One  of  the  major  complaints  which  many 
of  us  share  relates  to  the  nature  of  Institu- 
tions In  this  country — unresponsive,  afraid 
of  change,  more  concerned  with  perpetuating 
their  structure  than  their  function  .  .  .  We 
as  an  institution  no  longer  fill  the  need  for 
which  we  came  together  .  .  . 

"We  have  made  the  decision  to  disband 
the  national  office  of  the  Vietntun  Mora- 
torium Committee.  Local  committees  and 
offices  will  continue  to  function  as  they  al- 
ways have — Independently.  We  will  continue 
to  mall  a  newsletter  to  all  those  who  have 
worked  with  us  In  the  past." 

ANTl-WAR    WORK    OOES    ON 

llie  four  Moratorium  coordinators  will 
continue  their  work  In  anti-war  activltlee. 
as  will  most  of  the  other  staff  members  In 
Washington  and  regional  offices.  Many  plan 
to  campaign  for  "peace  candidates"  seeking 
House  and  Senate  seats  and  other  political 
offices. 

Sam  Brown  will  remain  In  Washington 
temporarily  to  raise  funds  to  wipe  out  the 
Moratorium's  current  debt  of  more  thaw 
950,000. 

David  Hawk  will  organize  concerts  In  ma- 
jor clUes,  to  help  eliminate  the  debt  and 
raise  new  money  for  the  peace  movement. 

David  Mizner  will  move  to  Denver  to  do 
political  organizing  In  the  Rockies. 
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Marge  Sklencar  will  go  to  work  for  Sen. 
Charles  E.  Ooodell,  R-N.Y.,  one  of  the  most 
outspoken  opponents  of  the  war. 

"We  genuinely  believe  that  the  real  work 
that's  going  to  get  done  to  end  the  war  Is 
not  the  work  that  needs  to  be  done  out  of 
an  office  in  Washington,"  Brown  said  yester- 
day. "It's  the  work  that  needs  to  be  done 
in  local  communities." 


LIBRARY  OF  CONGRESS  SURVEY  OP 
STATE  LAWS  ON  EXPLOSIVES 
FINDS  WOEFUL  INADEQUACIES 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  20,  1970 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
last  several  months,  this  country  has 
seen  a  dramatic — and  tragic — increase  In 
bombings,  bomb  scares,  and  bomb 
threats.  The  number  of  these  bombings 
and  threats  has  pointed  out  the  fact  that 
highly  dangerous  explosives  are  sold 
across  the  counter  to  anyone — including 
the  mentally  incompetent,  felons,  and 
fugitives  from  Justice. 

I  recently  asked  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress to  make  a  survey  of  the  various  laws 
of  the  50  States  relating  to  the  sale  of 
dangerous  explosives.  The  study  revealed 
that  in  22  States  there  are  virtually  no 
controls  over  the  sale  of  explosives.  Those 
States  include  some  of  the  most  heavily 
populated  and  industrialized,  such  as  my 
own  State  of  Ohio.  The  study  shows  that 
even  if  one  State  attempts  to  keep  ex- 
plosives out  of  the  hands  of  dangerous 
persons,  criminal  elements  can  merely 
cross  a  State  line  and  freely  purchase 
high  explosives  in  another  State. 

Because   of   the   Importance   of   this 
study,  I  would  like  to  enter  It  In  the 
Congressional  Record  as  follows: 
The  Librart  or  Congress, 
Waahington.  B.C.,  ApHl  7.  1970. 
To:  Hon.  Charles  A.  Vanik. 
From:  American  Law  Division. 
Subject:  State  Legislation  Pertaining  to  Ex- 
plosives. 

This  Is  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  March  9, 
1970,  requesting  a  compilation  of  the  laws  of 
the  several  States  which  regulate  the  sale 
and  transfer  of  explosives  and  to  the  tele- 
phone conversation  jiertalning  thereto. 

A  survey  of  the  codes,  compilations,  and 
oonsolldatlons  of  the  laws  of  the  several 
States  Indicated  that  provisions  dealing  with 
explosives  (dynamite  and  similar  chemicals) 
were  scattered  throughout  many  sections  of 
such  codes.  Such  provisions  Included  those 
which  make  the  use  of  explosives  in  certain 
areas  or  for  certain  purposes  Illegal.  Thus  the 
laws  of  every  State  prohibit.  In  some  way, 
the  Illegal  use  of  explosives.  However,  there 
Is  no  uniformity  as  to  exactly  what  Is  pro- 
scribed and.  In  some  States,  no  statutory  re- 
quirement or  restriction  on  the  sale  or  trans- 
fer of  such  Items. 

In  some  cases  the  State  statutes  provided 
general  authority  for  a  specific  state  official 
such  as  the  state  fire  marshall,  the  state  chief 
of  fwllce,  the  art^te  insurance  commissioner, 
the  state  secretary  of  labor,  the  state  mine 
inspectctt'  or  some  other  official  to  promulgate 
rules  and  regulations  with  respect  to  the 
storage,  transportation,  possession,  transfer 
or  sale,  or  use  of  explosives.  In  addition,  many 
of  the  "codes"  authorize  local  governments 
to  enact  ordinances  to  restrict  or  even  pro- 
hibit explosives  within  said  local  Jurisdiction. 
Without  a  detailed  examination  of  the  rules 
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and  regulations  that  may  have  been  pit>mul- 
gated  or  without  conducting  a  survey  by 
questionnaire  to  each  of  the  several  states, 
we  can  only  render  an  opinion  as  to  those 
states  which  do  not  have  effective  statutory 
control  over  the  sale  or  transfer  of  explosives. 
It  should  also  be  remembered  that  even 
though  several  of  the  states  require  licensing 
for  persons  who  manufacture,  deal  In,  store 
sell,  possess  or  use  explosives,  unless  such 
licensing  does  In  fact  pertain  to  the  sale  and 
transfer  of  explosives  and  p:x>vlde  for  the 
regulation  of  the  many  explosives  and  com- 
ponen/t  parts,  those  licensing  provisions,  upon 
close  examination,  may  prove  to  be  ineffec- 
tive. 

With  those  Umltations  It  is  felt  that  the 
following  states  do  not  have  general  statu- 
tory restrictions  on  the  sale  or  transfer  of 
explosives:  Alabama,  Alaska,  Arkansas,  Colo- 
rado, Delaware,  District  of  Columbia,  Idaho, 
Indiana,  Iowa  and  Louisiana. 

Maine,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minne- 
sota, Missouri,  Nebraska,  New  Hampshire 
New  Mexico,  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  and  Okla- 
homa. 

Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  South 
Dakota,  Tennessee,  Texas.  Utah,  Vermont. 
West  Virginia.  Wisconsin,  and  Wyoming. 

A  brief  summary  of  the  type  of  control  or 
restriction  on  sales  or  transfers  of  explosives 
In  the  other   States  follows: 

Arizona:  (Arizona  Revised  Statutes,  27-32' 
to  27-325).  Requires  records  of  all  transac- 
tions Including  name,  date,  amount,  disposi- 
tion of  explosives.  State  mine  inspector  to 
promulgate  rules  and  regulations  pertelnine 
thereto.  ** 

California  (West's  Annotated  California 
Codes,  Health  and  Safety  Codes.  S  12100  et 
seq.)  Permits  are  required  for  the  manufac- 
ture, receipt,  storage,  possession,  transpcw- 
tatlon,  and  use  of  explosives.  State  fire  mar- 
shal issues  regulations  as  to  the  form  and 
content  of  applications.  AppUcaUons  for  per- 
mit to  tise  are  made  to  local  fire  chief. 

Connecticut  (Connecticut  General  Stat- 
utes Annotated,  State  PoUoe,  S  28-29  to  29- 
95).  Requires  every  person  seUlng  explosives 
to  keep  records  with  respect  to  each  trans- 
action including  name,  address  quantity 
and  business  of  purchaser.  ' 

Florida  (Florida  Statutes  Annotated  Chap- 
ter 652) .  Provides  for  the  licensing  of  persons 
who  manufacture,  deal  in,  or  use  explosives 
In  accordance  with  regulations  of  the  Stats 
fire  marshal. 

Georgia  (Code  of  Georgia  Annotated,  TlUe 
92A,  Public  Safety) .  Provides  for  the  Uoens- 
ing  of  persons  who  manufacture,  transport 
store,  seU,  or  use  explosives  under  regula^ 
tlons  prtwnulgated  by  the  safety  fire 
commissioner. 

HawaU  (Hawaii  Revised  Statutes,  {  37fr-21 
to  376-34) .  Provides  for  the  director  of  labor 
and  Industry  to  Issue  rules  and  regulations 
concerning  permits  for  persons  who  manu- 
facture or  deal  In  explosives  and  certificates 
of  fitness  (with  positive  identification)  for 
persons  who  may  use  explosives.  Monthly 
reports  of  the  names  of  purchasers  are 
required. 

niinols  (Smith-Hurd  Illinois  Annotated 
Statutes.  93-143  et  seq.).  Requires  record  of 
name,  address,  and  business  of  every  pur- 
chaser of  explosives  to  be  kept  by  dealers. 

Kansas  (Kansas  Statutes  Aimotated,  §  21- 
2444) .  Reqtiires  records  with  respect  to  the 
sale  or  transfer  of  explosives. 

Kentucky  (Baldwin's  Kentucky  Revised 
Statutes  Annotated.  {  433.470)  Requires  sup- 
pUers  of  explosives  to  keep  a  register  showing 
the  amount,  to  whom,  date,  and  purpose  of 
all  transfers  of  explosives. 

Maryland  (Annotated  Code  at  Maryland. 
38A  J  26  to  S8A  5  36)  Provides  for  the  Ucens- 
Ing  of  persons  who  manufacture,  possess,  or 
deal  in  explosives  and  prohibits  sales  to  un- 
licensed persons. 

Mississippi  (Mississippi  Code  AnnoUted, 
17015-31).  Requires  every  person  who  seUs 
explosives  to  keep  record  of  the  name  and 
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Addreas  of  the  purchaser,  to  quantity  sold, 
and  the  purpose  of  uae.  ReqxUres  reporU  of 
sales  or  remoTal  to  the  local  sheriff  within 
34  hours  of  the  transfer. 

Montana  (Revised  Codes  of  Montana  An- 
notated. 69-1901  to  69-1930).  Records  and 
recelpu  with  respect  to  every  transaction 
Involving  explosives. 

Nevada  (Nevada  Revised  Statutes  i  476.010 
to  476.060)  Requires  signed  order  stating 
purpose  and  use  before  transfer  of  explosives 
may  be  made.  ProhiblU  "unusual"  or  "ex- 
cessive amount"  sales. 

New  Jersey  (New  Jersey  SUtutes  An- 
notated, ai:lA-138  et  seq.).  Permits  are  re- 
quired for  persons  who  manufacture,  store, 
transport,  deal  in.  or  use  explosives. 

New  York  (McKlnneys  Consolidated  Laws 
of  New  York  Annotated.  Labor  Law,  i  450  et 
seq.).  Requires  license  to  purchase,  own. 
posncffli.  transport,  or  xise  explosives 

North  Carolina  (General  Statutes  of  North 
Carolina,  I  14-384.1).  Requires  purchaser  to 
have  written  application  containing  purpose 
before  purchase  can  be  made.  Records  of 
sales  for  use  required. 

Virginia  (Code  of  Virginia,  1 40-30.1  et 
seq).  Permits  required  for  the  maniifacture, 
storage,  handling,  selling,  or  use  of  ezplo- 
alvaa. 

Washington  (Revised  Code  of  Washington 
Annotated.  I  70.74  et  seq).  Provides  for  the 
licensing  of  persona  who  manufacture,  store, 
transport,  sale,  purchase,  or  use  explosives. 
Prohibits  any  sale  to  unlicensed  persons. 

It  le  pointed  out  that  the  above  analysis 
and  summary  Is  baaed  on  a  survey  of  the 
laws  of  the  several  States  as  found  In  the 
codes  or  «imii>r  compilations  and  pocket 
parts  thereto  which,  in  general,  included  en- 
actments through  1969.  It  Is  understood 
that  several  States  have  amended  and 
strengthened  their  laws  during  the  current 
year.  In  addition,  this  analysis  Is  based  on 
an  Interpretation  of  the  several  statutes.  It 
is  entirely  possible  that  some  of  the  States 
we  indicated  as  not  having  adequate  con- 
trols over  the  sale  or  transfer  of  explosives 
have  an  effective  regulatory  system  under 
a  general  delegation  of  powers  to  promul- 
gate rules  and  regulations  dealing  with  ex- 
plosives and  that  other  States.  Indicated  as 
having  effective  statutes,  have  failed  to 
promulgate  or  enforce  those  controls  which 
would  effectively  prevent  the  sale  of  explo- 
sives for  an  Illegal  purpose. 

In  accordance  with  our  telephone  conver- 
sation we  are  attaching  hereto  xerox  copies 
of  the  general  "explosives"  laws  which  we 
feel  will  provide  a  representative  sampling  of 
enactments  which  appear  to  provide  ade- 
quate statutory  authority  for  the  control  of 
the  sale  or  transfer  of  explosives. 


OEO    WILL    NOT    PROVIDE    LEGAL 
SERVICES  TO  POVERTY  STRICKEN 


HON.  CHARLES  S.  GUBSER 

or  CAUFOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  AprU  20,  1970 

Mr.  OUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit 

for  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  a  let- 
ter addressed  to  the  Legal  Aid  Society  of 
Santa  Clara  County  by  Barbara  E.  Plsh- 
cr.  Acting  Deputy  Regional  Legal  Serv- 
ices Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity.  I  also  submit  a  copy  of  a 
communication  written  by  the  president 
of  the  Santa  Clara  Coun^  Bar  Associa- 
tion to  the  president  of  the  State  Bar 
of  California. 

These  items  of  correspondence  clearly 
show  that  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
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tunlty  has  now  determined  that  It  will 
not  provide  individual  legal  services  to 
persons  in  poverty  across  the  Nation.  In 
my  opinion,  this  is  sui  absolute  violation 
of  congressional  intent. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  not  opposed  to  class 
action  suits  and  have  repeatedly  made 
that  position  clear.  However,  I  am  op- 
posed to  a  one-sided  interpretation  of  the 
law  which  goes  exclusively  to  the  filing  of 
class  action  suits,  to  the  detriment  of  the 
Individual  poor  person  who  desperately 
needs  legal  sissistance.  I  reiterate  that 
this  Is  contradictory  of  congressional 
Intent  as  I  understood  It. 

The  correspondence  referred  to  ap- 
pears as  follows : 

OmcK  or  Economic  OppoaTtmrrT. 
San  Francisco,  Calif..  February  13, 1970. 
Jamks  Ono. 

Director,  Legal  Aid  Society  of  Santa  Clara 
County.  San  Jose.  Calif. 

Dkas  Ma.  Ono:  I  have  Just  been  notified 
that  the  Board  of  Directors  baa  chosen  you 
to  be  the  new  Director  of  the  Santa  Clara 
program.  Therefore,  this  Is  an  appropriate 
time  to  outline  OEO  philosophy  in  regard  to 
legal  service  programs. 

While  the  Initial  thrust  of  OEO  was  toward 
providing  individual  legal  services.  It  was 
soon  discovered  that  a  single  test  case  or  claaa 
action  could  affect  the  Uves  of  many  more 
p>oor  people  for  the  amoxint  of  money  ex- 
pended. And  It  was  also  clear  that  the  amount 
of  money  Congress  was  willing  to  spend  for 
legal  services  was  not  unlimited. 

This  Is  the  reason  OEO  now  insists  that 
legal  service  programs  limit  their  caseload 
of  individual  service  oases  to  free  up  at- 
torney time  for  test  cases.  We  require  that 
your  program.  Uke  all  others,  start  working 
out  effective  methods  of  cutting  down  the 
number  of  individual  cases  handled  We  also 
insist  that  you  Investigate  the  problems  of 
the  poor  In  your  county  and  work  toward 
legal  solutions  to  those  problems.  Another 
requirement  is  that  you  create  an  effective 
community  legal  education  program  which 
will  reach  the  poor  In  Santa  Claia.  This  pro- 
gram should  inform  the  poor  of  the  ways  legal 
processes  can  be  used  to  solve  the  larger 
Issues  of  poverty. 

These  OEO  requirements  should  be  Im- 
plemented at  once  so  that  you  will  be  able 
to  discuss  your  progress  with  oxir  evaluators 
who  will  be  at  your  program  in  March.  I  will 
send  you  more  information  about  the  evalu- 
ation when  the  final  plans  are  made. 
Sincerely  yours. 

BAaBAaa  E.  PisRaa. 
Acting  Deputy  Regional  Legal  Services 
Director. 

Santa  Claba  Cot7NTT  Bai  Amocxation, 

San  Jose,  Calif.,  April  1, 1970. 
J.  Thomas  Caowx, 

President,  the  State  Bar  of  California. 
Visalia.  Calif. 

DcAa  Ma.  Caowa :  The  Board  of  Trustees  of 
the  Santa  Clara  County  Bar  Association 
unanimously  adopted  the  following  resolu- 
tion at  Its  meeting  held  on  March  12,  1970: 

"Resolved:  That  the  State  Bar  of  Califor- 
nia be  requested  to  coordinate  sending  a 
delega'lon  representative  of  California  Bar 
Assoclitlons  to  the  Ofllce  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity. Washington,  D.C.,  to  express  concern 
wlfrt  'he  change  in  Oulde  Lines  to  local  legal 
ervrc^s  agencies  and  to  explore  possibilities 
for  '  le  restoration  of  funding  for  representa- 
tljn  of  Individual  cases  " 

T>i*  resolution  followed  a  discussion  of  the 

i-nn^diate  Impact  of  the  enclosed  OEO  dl- 

rec"  -e  of  February  13,  1970.  upon  the  poor 

X    >   n«ed  individual  legal  services  and  the 

■^  of  local  attorneys  in  private  practice 

>    i^et  that  need.  In  the  case  of  Santa  Clara 

-   V.  the  Legal  Aid  Society  has  suted  that 
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It  win  no  longer  provide  legal  services  to  in- 
digents In  matters  concerning  family  l.iw. 
bankruptcy  law  and  Juvenile  law.  It  Is  antici- 
pated that  these  cases  wiU  amount  to  approx- 
imately 3600  per  year. 

We  earnestly   request  that   the  State  Bar 
Board  of  Governors  consider  the  matter  In 
the  light  of  the  above  resolution  and  inform 
us  of  Its  action  thereon. 
Very  truly  yotirs. 

RicHAKO  J.  Wtlie,  President. 


JUDGE  HARRY  A.  BLACKMUN 


HON.  ALBERT  H.  QUIE 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  20.  1970 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Minnesota  Is 
doubly  honored  by  having  two  men 
nominated  for  the  Supreme  Court  from 
our  State.  One  Is  now  the  Chief  Justice 
and  I  anticipate  that  the  second  will  be 
an  Associate  Justice  In  the  near  future. 

The  President  has  wisely  nominated 
Circuit  Court  Judge  Harry  A.  Blackmun 
for  the  current  vacancy  on  the  Supreme 
Court.  Judge  Blackmun  lives  In  Roches- 
ter, Minn.  In  my  congressional  district 
and  I  wish  to  draw  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  the  editorial  in  the  Roch- 
ester Post  Bulletin  of  April  11,  1970. 

Having  known  Judge  Blackmun  for 
many  years,  I  can  vouch  for  the  excellent 
personal  recommendation  given  Judge 
Blackmun  in  the  editorial.  I  hope  the 
Senate  moves  quickly  to  confirm  this 
man  who  is  so  eminently  qualified  to 
serve  on  our  highest  court. 

The  editorial  follows: 
Jtnxu  Blackmttn  Foa  High  Coukt?  He'd  bs 

SXTPXaBl 

When  a  basebaU  pitcher  goes  Into  the  late 
innings  of  a  game  with  a  no-hltter  in  prog- 
gress,  the  radio- TV  broadcasters  are  some- 
times reluctant  to  even  mention  that  fact 
on  the  air,  for  fear  of  "Jinxlng"  the  pitcher's 
chances  of  reaching  baseball's  charmed 
circle. 

We  feal  a  bit  that  way  In  trying  to  edi- 
torialize on  the  news  that  n.8.  Circuit  Judge 
Harry  A.  Blackmun  of  Rochester  Is  one  of 
evidently  only  two  or  three  Jurists  being  con- 
sidered by  President  Nixon  for  appointment 
to  the  17.8.  Supreme  Court. 

We  know  nothing  of  the  qualifications  of 
the  other  men  being  oonsldered.  No  doubt 
either  or  all  of  them  would  be  outstanding 
nominees,  particularly  since  Mr.  Nixon's  last 
two  nominees  were  rejected  by  the  Senate 
and  the  President  simply  must  do  a  lot  bet- 
ter the  third  time  around. 

We  do  know  a  good  deal  about  Harry  A. 
Blackmun.  Not  first-hand  about  his  legal  and 
Judicial  competence,  of  course,  since  editorial 
writers  are  seldom  lawyers  or  Judges.  But  on 
that  score  there  Is  a  mountain  of  testimony 
from  lawyers  and  Judges,  who  do  know,  that 
Blackmun  Is  a  superb  legal  scholar.  We  are 
confident  his  professional  record  will  stand 
tall  In  any  investigation. 

But.  In  these  days  when  a  Supreme  Court 
nominee's  personal  and  community  life  U 
also  so  Important,  an  editorial  writer  who 
has  known  Harry  Blackmun  for  20  years  is 
quaUfied  to  say  a  few  things  on  that  score. 

First  of  all,  he  will  be  embarrassed  by  words 
of  praise,  for  he  Is  a  very  modest  and  unas- 
aunUng  man.  So  well  keep  It  short.  We  know 
of  no  man  in  Rochester,  or  indeed  In  Minne- 
sota, who  is  more  respected  by  close  Trlenda 
and  casual  aoqtialntances  alike;  who  has  a 
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higher  reputation  for  integrity;  whose  Judg- 
ment is  more  respected. 

While  his  academic  and  professional  rec- 
ord is  "a  matter  of  record,"  so  to  speak,  let  It 
be  added  that  Just  as  a  man^ — a  man  of  per- 
sonal Integrity — none  can  rate  higher. 

It  Is  hardly  a  secret  that  when  Richard 
Nixon  was  elected  In  1968  many  Mlnnesotans 
bad  high  hopes  that  Judge  Blackmun  nUght 
be  elevated  to  the  Supreme  Court.  But  when 
another  outstanding  Mlnnesotan,  Warren 
Burger,  was  named  Chief  Justice,  those  hopes 
seemed  to  be  eztlngtilshed  since  as  a  practi- 
cal political  matter  two  Mlnnesotans  (who 
are  close  personal  friends)  are  unlikely  to  be 
named  to  the  High  Court  virtually  at  the 
same  time. 

This  Is  stUl  a  drawback  to  Judge  Black- 
mun's  chances,  of  course.  But  the  usiiaJ 
"rules"  no  longer  apply  In  the  wake  of  the 
rejection  of  two  straight  Southern  nominees. 
Now  Harry  Blackmun  is  very  much  In  the 
running. 

Those  In  a  position  to  know  far  better  than 
we,  say  Judge  Blackmun  qualifies  as  a  "strict 
constructionist"  of  the  Constitution.  We 
know  him  to  be  a  man  of  moderate,  common- 
sense  views.  If  nominated,  we  believe  he 
would  be  confirmed  by  an  overwhelming 
margin  In  the  Senate. 

For  Judge  Blackmun,  sncb  nomination 
would  be  the  highest  honor  that  can  be  ac- 
corded a  Jurist;  for  Rochester  and  Minnesota 
It  would  be  a  "feather  In  the  cap."  But  moet 
Important,  we  believe,  he  would  serve  with 
real  distinction  on  the  Supreme  Court  and 
thereby  benefit  all  Americans. 

Needless  to  say,  we  sincerely  hope  that 
President  Nixon  does  select  Judge  Harry  A. 
Blackmun  for  nomination  to  the  VS.  Su- 
preme Court. 


THE  TAMARIND  DECADE:  1960-70 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  REES 

OF   CAUrOKNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  20.  1970 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  following: 

The  Tamabind  Decadx:  1960-70 

The  Tamarind  Decade:  1960-1970  wlU  be 
celebrated  In  Los  Angeles  on  AprU  28. 1970.  at 
famed,  experimental  Tamarind  Lithography 
Workshop,  Inc..  of  Los  Angeles.  At  that  time 
announcement  will  be  made  of  the  formation 
of  the  Tamarind  Institute,  a  permanent  pro- 
fessional training  center  to  be  operated  Joint- 
ly by  the  University  of  New  Mexico  and  the 
Tamarind  Lithography  Workshop,  Inc.  This 
Is  the  first  time  that  any  institution  other 
than  the  Ford  Foundation  will  participate  In 
the  basic  support  of  a  Tamarind  activity. 

Focus  of  a  nationwide  renaissance  In  fine 
art  lithography.  Tamarind  operated  for  10 
years  as  a  pilot  program  through  grants  from 
the  Ford  Foundation.  This,  plus  Its  own  earn- 
ings, brought  to  nearly  (2  million  the  figure 
so  far  dedicated  to  a  multifaceted  attack  on 
the  problems  faced  by  an  art  form  which  was 
almost  extinct  In  the  United  States  10  years 
ago. 

In  Its  first  decade,  the  workshop  gained 
International  recognition  as  the  germinal 
source  of  the  current  resurgence  of  lithog- 
raphy in  the  United  States.  Artiste  of  every 
genre  are  now  at  work  with  a  new  genera- 
tion of  master-printers  trained  at  Tamarind. 

The  Ford  Foundation  saw  Tamarind  as  a 
rescue  operation  for  an  art  that  was  near  ex- 
tinction in  this  country  and  fading  fast  in 
Europe.  Although  the  1950's  saw  considerable 
artist  Interest  In  etching,  serigraphy,  and 
the  woodcut,  little  was  being  done  In  lltb- 
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ography  due  to  this  art  form's  need  for  mas- 
ter-printers capable  of  processing  lithograph 
stone.  Artists  who  wished  to  work  in  the 
medium  were  obliged  to  go  to  Europe  to  find 
the  artisans  they  needed.  Among  these  ar- 
tists was  June  Wayne.  In  1958,  en  route  to 
Paris  to  create  lithographs.  Miss  Wayne  at- 
tended a  meeting  with  D.  McNeU  Lowry, 
director  of  the  then  newly-formed  Program 
In  Humanities  and  the  Arts  of  the  Fcu'd 
Foundation.  At  that  time,  the  Ford  Foun- 
dation was  deepening  Its  stUI  new  commit- 
ment to  support  the  arts.  Miss  Wayne  point- 
ed up  the  problems  of  artists  who  were  in- 
terested In  lithography.  The  suggestion  was 
made  that  Miss  Wayne  Indicate  how  she 
thought  the  art  of  lithography  could  be 
rescued  In  our  country.  This  she  did.  By 
late  1959,  the  Foundation  felt  that  her  views 
were  worth  testing.  With  the  Foundation's 
support.  Miss  Wayne  set  up  Tamarind  Lith- 
ography Workshop,  Inc.,  a  non-profit  orga- 
nization named  for  the  Los  Angeles  street 
on  which  it  was  located. 

To  create  conditions  under  which  a  gen- 
uine fiowerlng  of  lithography  could  take 
place,  her  design  for  the  Workshop  set  for 
Itself  six  goals: 

1.  To  create  a  pool  of  master-printers  In 
the  United  States; 

2.  To  develop  artists  of  all  styles  Into 
masters  of  the  medium; 

3.  To  accustom  artists  and  printers  to  col- 
laboration so  that  each  would  respond  to  the 
other  and  thus  to  the  expressive  potential 
of  the  medium; 

4.  To  stimulate  new  markets  for  the  lith- 
ograph; 

5.  To  guide  the  printer  to  earn  a  Uvlng 
outside  of  subsidy  or  dependence  directly  on 
the  artist  as  a  source  of  Income; 

6.  To  restore  the  prestige  of  lithography 
by  creating  a  collection  of  eztrac»dlnary 
lithographs. 

The  resulting  collection  of  several  thou- 
sand lithographs  has  done  much  to  estab- 
lish in  the  public  consciousness  the  worth  of 
lithography  as  an  art  form. 

From  1962  on,  exhibitions  and  one-man 
shows  by  Tamarind  artists  have  been  seen  In 
art  galleries,  museums,  and  universities 
across  the  country  and  In  various  parts  of  the 
world.  "TAMARIND:  HOMAGE  TO  LITHOG- 
RAPHY", a  four-month  exhibition  during 
1969,  at  the  Museum  of  Modem  Art  In  New 
York,  included  selections  from  the  preceding 
nine  years. 

How  weU  the  Workshop  fulfilled  its  original 
six  goals  Is  reflected  in  these  facts.  From 
July  1,  1960,  to  AprU  1,  1970,  Tamarind  gave 
grants  to  103  artists,  who,  in  addition  to  252 
guest  artists,  curatorial  grantees,  staff  mem- 
bers and  printer-trainees,  used  approximately 
3,000  editions  of  Uthographs  containing 
some  90,000  individual  original  works  of  art. 
A  conservative  estimate  of  the  aggregate 
value  of  these  art  works  now  Is  upiMird  of 
twenty  million  dollars. 

At  the  Workshop  artist-fellows  working  di- 
rectly with  artisan-printers  produced  images 
In  limited  editions  of  twenty  each.  The  artist 
owns  these  twenty  Impressions  which  reach 
the  public  through  the  artist's  gallery  or 
agent.  Nine  additional  impressions  were 
pulled  on  different  paper  for  Tamarind  of 
which  seven  have  gone  to  various  museums 
and  Institutional  subscribers  that  acquire 
one  impression  of  every  print  made  at  Tama- 
rind. The  remaining  two  complete  foUos  are 
used  by  Tamarind  for  reference,  teaching 
purposes,  and  public  exhibitions. 

Original  prints  puUed  from  the  stones  at 
Tamarind  Workshop  have  soared  in  value. 
Clinton  Adams  reminds  us  that  "where  In 
the  19S0'8  It  was  unusual  to  find  an  artist 
who  had  worked  In  Uthography,  today  few 
American  artists  have  not  done  so  either  at 
Tamarind  or  at  workshc^s  resulting  from  Its 
program." 

Thus,  the  threatened  death  of  art  llth- 
ogTKptij  m  the  United  States  has  been  turned 
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today  into  flourishing  creativity.  PrlntMS 
who  have  passed  through  the  Workshop  pro- 
gram have  established  free  enterprise  work- 
shops of  their  own  around  the  country.  Many 
Important  artists  in  communities  where  ac- 
cess to  the  complex  techniques,  equipment, 
and  talents  were  unavailable,  now  have  en- 
tered the  medium 

This  ability  of  Tamarind-trained  master- 
printers  to  work  closely  with  artists  of  many 
styles  "when  p^er  kisses  stone,"  seem  evi- 
dent enough  that  the  Tamarind  idea  has 
succeeded.  The  fact  of  the  existence  of  a 
40  million  doUar  "Art  of  Lithography  In- 
dustry" which  Is  growing  each  year,  further 
attests  to  the  Impact  the  revival  of  11th* 
ognH}hy  has  had  on  the  art-collecting  pubUc. 
New  collectors  have  found  that  these  works 
of  fine  art  are  within  their  relatively  modest 
means,  and  also  are  g^xxl  Investments  for 
the  future. 

Many  letters  from  former  artist-fellows  in 
Tamarind  files  praise  the  Workshop  and  their 
experiences  there.  Their  comments  make  it 
apftarent  that  artists  are  happy  about  the 
revival  of  lithography. 

H.  C.  Westermann  called  his  Tamarind  ex- 
perience "...  the  most  harmonious  working 
period  of  my  life." 

Japanese  artist  Masuo  Ikeda  reflects  the 
high  standards  set  by  Tamarind  when  he 
wrote  ".  .  .  since  Tamarind  I  have  made 
Uthographs  In  Europe  and  Japan  and  have 
been  very  disappointed:  the  quaUty  cannot 
begin  to  compare  with  that  now  In  the 
United  States." 

Many  IntematlonaUy  knovm  artists  did 
their  first  extended  series  of  Uthographs 
at  Tamarind.  These  Include  Josef  Albers  and 
Herbert  Bayer  as  weU  as  Louise  Nevelson 
among  dozens  of  U.S.  artists.  From  abroad 
there  were  Olo  Pomodoro  of  Italy;  Canogar 
and  Bru  of  Spain;  TumbuU  and  Jones  from 
EIngland;  Levee,  Butor,  Avatl  and  Masurovsky 
from  France;  and  from  south  of  the  border, 
Cuevas,  Tamayo  and  Oego.  In  addition  guest 
artists  from  many  other  countries  made 
Uthographs  at  Tamarind  during  briefer  visits. 

Louise  Nevelson,  noted  artist  commenting 
on  the  Tamarind  Decade  1960-70  said : 

"One  of  the  great  creative  experiences  was 
my  good  fortune  to  have  been  In  Tamarind 
to  make  lithographs.  The  climate  and  Intel- 
Ugent  help  I  received  was  a  perfect  experi- 
ence. I  loved  It." 

Also  pointing  up  Tamarind's  success  in  ac- 
complishing what  it  set  out  to  do  are  the 
remarks  of  Virginia  Allen,  in  her  introduc- 
tion to  the  Museum  of  Modem  Art  exhibition 
catalogue  f ot  "Ttunarlnd :  Homage  to  Lithog- 
raphy." Miss  Allen  notes  the  rebirth  of  the 
art  of  Uthography  In  the  United  States  in 
the  1960's  and  says,  "Tamarind  is  at  once  the 
product  and  progenetrlx  of  this  renaissance." 

In  his  preface  to  the  catalogue,  WllUam  S. 
Lleberman  chose  to  quote  Tamarind  founder- 
director  June  Wayne,  who  once  haid  told  him: 
"The  Importance  of  Tamarind  wlU  depend 
on  what  happens  long  after  this  decade  is 
over.  If  artists  who  never  heard  of  us,  and 
master-printers  we'U  never  meet,  create 
marvelous  works  of  art  In  this  medium,  then 
we  are  a  success." 

Now  after  ten  years  of  Intense  work.  Miss 
Wayne  feels  that  the  Tamarind  idea  has 
proven  its  point  and  that  the  time  has  come 
for  a  new  phase  In  Its  development. 

She  notes  that  there  are  three  professional 
vTorkshops  on  the  West  Coast  alone;  many 
others  across  the  cotmtry  are  the  result  of 
the  Tamarind  program.  The  free  enterprise 
base  of  the  art  now  demands  more  prlnten 
and  curators  than  there  are  professionals  tc 
fill  the  positions.  Wages  are  comparable  to 
teaching  levels,  and  In  the  case  of  excep- 
tional masterprlnters,  higher.  Demands  for 
these  professionals  wlU  Increase  as  the  years 
go  on:  so  there  is  urgent  need  for  an  on- 
going professional  training  center. 

Tamarind  hoped  to  stimulate  a  market  of 
100,000  print  coUectors  by  1970.  Today,  that 
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mark  probably  has  b«en  exceeded.  The  value 
of  signed  original  prints.  In  limited  editions, 
rose  dramatically  in  some  cases  several  hun- 
dred times,  to  a  point  where  there  Is  an  ade- 
quate economic  base  tor  this  form  of  art. 
The  rise  In  price  also  recognizes  that  original 
prints  often  are  more  difficult  and  more  ex- 
pensive to  create  than  a  drawing  or  a  paint- 
ing. This  Is  due  to  the  complex  nature  of  Its 
processes. 

Original  prints  are  being  welcomed  by  the 
American  people  at  a  level  of  connolsseur- 
shlp  well  above  that  accorded  most  art  forms. 
Appreciation  Is  for  the  unique  beauty  of 
their  own  nature,  not  merely  as  a  substitute 
for  painting  and  sculpture. 

Another  active  member  of  Tamarind's 
Board.  Calvin  J  CJoodman,  a  management 
and  Industrial  engineer,  says  that  the  Ta- 
marind program  points  the  way  to  how  some 
business  techniques  can  be  used  to  support 
the  arts  'The  knowledge  that  produces  mis- 
siles and  lands  men  on  the  moon  can  be 
adapted  to  the  protection  of  our  cultural  re- 
sources. "  Mr.  Goodman  also  points  out  that 
the  tax-exempt  dollars  used  by  Tamarind 
during  the  last  decade  are  rapidly.  Increas- 
ingly, coming  back  into  the  national  treasury 
in  taxes  paid  by  dealers,  investors,  artisans, 
artists,  and  many  other  Job  holders  who  can 
earn  their  living  as  a  result  of  the  Tamarind 
experiment. 

"There  Is."  he  says,  "a  recognizable  (how- 
ever modest)  segment  of  the  growth  of  the 
gross  national  product  that  derives  from 
the  burgeoning  Interest  in  original  prints." 
This  renaissance  certainly  was  assisted  by 
the  double  nature  of  Miss  Wayne's  original 
plan  which  linked  creative  opportunities 
with  hard-headed  support  by  management 
techniques.  She  calls  this  'undersundlng 
the  Jungle  and  making  it  support,  not 
strangle,  you." 

And  what  about  Jun«  Wayne,  who  Is 
"progenetrlx"  of  the  Tamarind  Idea?  She 
wUl  continue  to  direct  Tamarind  Lithog- 
raphy Workshop.  lac.  and  Its  many  national 
activities;  she  also  will  serve  as  program 
consultant  and  on  the  executive  committee 
of  the  Institute.  But  she  Is  becoming  much 
more  visible  again  as  an  artist  and  has  a 
backlog  of  nine  years  of  art  works  to  release. 
More  are  Ln  preparation  In  her  studio.  In- 
cluding six  large  tapestries  to  be  woven  in 
Poland.  Mexico,  and  France.  "There  are,"  she 
points  out  with  a  certain  annoyance,  "no 
tapestry  artisans  available  in  the  United 
States  for  n.S.  artists  to  collaborate  with." 
FAMK.  or  BXLacnoN  or  tamabimd 

UTHOCKAPHT    WOaXSROr,    IKC. 

Clinton  Adams,  Dean,  College  of  Fine  Arts, 
University  of  New  Mexico,  Albuquerque. 

Dr.  B.  Maurlco  Bloch.  Director.  Ortmwald 
Graphic  Arts  Foundation.  University  at  Cali- 
fornia. Los  Angeles. 

Kenneth  Callahan,  ArtUt.  Long  Beach. 
Washington. 

John  Entenza,  Director.  Graham  Foxinda- 
tlon  for  Advanced  Studies  In  the  Fine  Arts, 
Chicago. 

Ebrla  Felnblatt,  Ctirator  of  Prints  and 
Drawings.  Los  Angeles  County  Museum  of 
Art. 

AUred  Frenkensteln,  Critic.  San  Francisco, 
Callfomla. 

Harold  Joachim.  Curator  of  Prints  and 
Drawings,  The  Art  Institute.  Chicago. 

William  Lleberman.  Director.  Department 
of  Painting  and  Sculpture.  Museum  of  Mod- 
em Art.  New  York. 

Douglas  MacAgy.  Director.  National  Exhi- 
bition Progrsm.  National  Endowment  for  the 
ArU.  Washington.  DC. 

Dr.  Peter  Selz.  Director,  Unlyerslty  Art 
Museum,  Berkeley.  California. 

James  Johnson  Sweeney,  New  Tork. 

Gtistave  von  Groachwlts.  Associate  Direc- 
tor. Museum  of  Art,  University  of  Iowa. 
Iowa  City. 

Carl  Zlgroaser,  Curator  Emeritus,  Phila- 
delphia Museum'  of  Art.  Philadelphia.  Penn- 
sylvania. 
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BOAas  or  onscTOBs  or  tamaiind  uTHOcaAPHT 

WOSKSHOP,  Die. 

Dr.  E.  Maurice  Bloch,  Director,  Grun- 
wald  Graphic  Arts  Foundation,  University  of 
California.  Los  Angeles. 

William  Brlce.  Professor  of  Art,  University 
of  California.  Los  Angeles. 

Rudd   Brown.   Pasadena,   Callfomla. 

Dr.  Sims  Carter.  Dean  of  Academic  Depart- 
ment. Art  Center  College  of  Design,  Los 
Angeles. 

John  Entenza.  Director,  Graham  Founda- 
tion for  Advanced  Studies  In  the  Fine  Arts, 
Chicago. 

Ebrla  Felnblatt,  Curator  of  Prints  and 
Drawings,  Los  Angeles  County  Museum  of 
Art. 

Calvin  J.  Goodman.  Management  Consult- 
ant In  the  ArU  and  to  Tamarind,  Los  Ange- 
les. 

Allan  J.  Greenberg,  Legal  Counsel  for 
Tamarind.  Los  Angeles. 

Elizabeth  Hanson,  Pasadena.  California. 

Harold  Joachim,  Curator  of  Prints  and 
Drawings,  The  Art  Institute,  Chicago. 

William  Lleberman,  Director,  Department 
of  Painting  and  Sculpture,  Museum  of  Mod- 
em Art.  New  York. 

James  Johnson  Sweeney,  New  Tork. 

Gustave  von  Groachwltz,  Associate  Direc- 
tor, Museum  of  Art,  University  of  Iowa, 
Iowa  City. 

June  Wayne.  Artist.  Los  Angeles. 

Edward  H.  Weiss,  President.  Edward  H. 
Weiss  and  Company.  Chicago. 

Clinton  Adams.  Program  Consultant  to 
Tamarind  Lithography  Workshop,  Inc. 

Oaro  Antreasian,  Technical  Consultant  to 
Tamarind  Lithography  Workshop.  Inc. 
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GERMAN  SOCHrry  OP  MARYLAND 
AWARDS  MEDALS 


REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  A.  GARMATZ 

or    MAZTLAMD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  ApHl  20.  1970 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  orga- 
nized originally  to  help  the  German  im- 
migrants in  the  United  States,  the  Ger- 
man Society  of  Maryland  has  changed 
its  policies  to  meet  current  needs.  At  Its 
armual  dinner  it  now  presents  a  German 
Society  Medal  to  persons  who  have  dis- 
tinguished themselvee  in  education  or 
public  service. 

At  the  187th  anniversary  dinner,  held 
in  Baltimore  on  April  10,  awards  were 
made  to  Charles  F.  Stein,  Jr..  a  distin- 
guished lawyer  and  the  author  of  several 
books  dealing  with  history  and  law;  and 
to  Dr.  Ernst  Cloos,  professor  emeritus  of 
geology  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
a  former  president  of  the  Geological  So- 
ciety of  America  and  now  chairman  of 
the  Commission  for  Maryland  Geological 
Survey. 

The  president  of  the  German  Society 
of  Maryland  is  Kurt  H.  George,  and 
those  participating  in  the  program  were 
Henry  P.  Thau,  chairman  of  the  dinner 
committee;  the  Reverend  Friedman  H. 
Penner,  who  gave  the  invocation;  and 
the  Reverend  Martin  A.  Schwalenberg, 
pastor  of  St.  Charles  Catholic  Church. 
Folk  singing  was  led  by  Dr.  Johann  H. 
Eltermann. 

The  toastmaster  was  the  former  Gov- 
ernor of  Maryland  and  mayor  of  Balti- 
more, Theodore  R.  McKeldin.  who  also 
made  a  brief  address  to  the  group.  I  be- 
lieve his  remarks  win  be  of  Interest  to  all 


Members  and,  therefore.  I  am  inserting 
them  in  the  Record  for  their  perusal: 

The  greatness  of  a  nation,  like  that  of  a 
person,  radiates  from  Its  being.  It  Is  expressed 
by  the  thinking  of  its  collective  mind  and 
displayed  In  its  lasting  contributions  to  the 
rise  and  the  progress  of  civilization. 

The  genuineness  of  Germany's  greatness  Is 
demonstrated  by  the  survival  of  her  influence 
In  the  world,  after  lapses  Into  times  of  evil 
leadership,  in  which  the  German  people,  in- 
tent on  their  culture,  their  Inventiveness, 
their  arts  and  the  humanities,  neglected  to 
attend  to  the  affairs  of  politics.  They  trusted 
Government  to  the  wrong  hands. 

The  greatness  of  Germany  Is  particularly 
emphasized  today  in  much  of  the  leadership 
that  Is  given  by  her  sons  and  by  Americans 
of  German  origin  and  descent  In  America's 
contributions  to  the  progress  of  the  great 
new  sciences  which  inspire  scholarship 
throughout  the  world  and  hold  the  Interest 
of  all  thinking  people. 

It  was  through  German  Inunlgratlon  to 
these  shores  that  the  great  values  of  the 
German  way  of  life  were  brought  to  bless 
America.  British  and  Spanish  and  French 
and  Italian — whatever  may  be  the  origin  of 
our  American  families,  we  have  all  profited 
by  what  Germany  has  contributed,  as  we 
hope  German-Americans  have  profited  by 
w.bat  the  rest  of  us  have  to  give. 

It  Is  the  great  good  fortune  of  the  Ameri- 
can that,  in  things  of  the  mind  and  spirit, 
he  Inherits  from  all  nations,  regardless  of  his 
own  descent.  His  ancestors  may  have  roamed 
the  Scottish  highlands,  or  the  Russian  step- 
pes, or  have  built  their  homes  around  the 
Irish  lakes  or  in  the  African  Jungles.  No 
matter.  As  an  American,  he  has  fallen  heir 
to  the  music  of  Bach,  to  the  philosophy  of 
Kant,  to  the  science  of  Leibnitz  and  the 
poetry  of  Goethe.  For  those  Americans  who 
came  originally  from  Germany  have  brought 
with  them  the  riches  of  the  German  mind 
and  spirit,  to  add  to  the  common  treasure. 

All  of  us  are  under  an  obligation  to  pre- 
serve this  treasure,  but  I  think  you  will  agree 
that  a  special  obligation  lies  upon  each  group 
to  preserve  first  of  all  the  contribution  that 
our  own  people  brought. 

Certainly  Beethoven  must  be  studied  by 
an  Italian-American  musician,  Mommaen  by 
an  Anglo- American  historian.  Ehrllch  by  a 
Spanish-American  physician.  But  while  those 
great  names  must  command  the  respectful 
admiration  of  an  American  named  McKeldin, 
it  Is  reasonable  to  suppose  they  aroused  not 
only  respectful  admiration  but  also  a  warm 
glow  of  pride  In  an  American  named  Elsen- 
hower. A  German-American  should  be  duly 
grateful  for  all  that  other  nations  have  given 
us,  but  he  must  be  particularly  proud  of 
what  Germans  have  given  us. 

Among  the  gracious  gifts  that  have  come 
from  the  Fatherland,  none  Is  better  worth 
preserving  than  the  tradition  of  compassion 
for  the  helpless  that  Is  conspicuous  in  the 
German  character.  The  Christmas  Tree  la  an 
Importation  from  Germany.  It  Is  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  symboU  of  our  belief  that 
the  strongest  of  claims  upon  our  generous 
sympathy  is  the  claim  of  sheer  helplessness. 
In  the  case  of  the  Christmas  Tree  It  U  the 
helplessness  of  youth.  Children  cannot  com- 
mand, they  can  only  appeal:  yet  the  gutter- 
ing tree  Is  evidence  that  their  appeal  has 
moved  the  German  heart  In  a  way  that  the 
command  of  great  Caesar  never  could. 

Love  of  family  and  parenUl  respect  are 
outstanding  virtues  of  the  German  people, 
and  here  in  America,  among  the  people  of 
German  descent,  we  find  the  young  and  the 
old  In  particularly  close  communion.  In  Ger- 
man families,  the  aged  are  cared  for — not  as 
a  mere  duty — but  as  a  product  of  love. 

I  am  svire  there  are  among  us  the  tons 
and  daughters  of  men  of  German  blood,  but 
whose  mothers  are  descended  from  people  of 
other  lands — or  vice  versa.  I  am  sure  that 
they  have  learned  to  love  and  respect  the 
great  German  traditions — even  as  they  love 
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and  respect  the  qualities  handed  down  from 
the  lands  of  the  other  parents'  origins. 

There  are  here  non-German  husbands  and 
non-German  wives  with  spouses  whose  family 
roots  are  in  the  Fatherland — learning  even 
today  of  the  greatness  into  which  they  are 
wed — and  filled  with  a  new  pride  for  this 
America  which  makes  possible  the  blending 
of  BO  much  that  is  fine  In  all  the  world. 

The  task  of  Americans,  If  we  are  to  achieve 
our  high  destiny  In  the  years  ahead.  Is  to 
select  the  best  from  all  the  national  culttires 
that  have  been  brought  to  this  land.  We  have 
among  us  representatives  of  all  traditions,  of 
all  manners  and  customs,  of  all  Intellectual 
disciplines.  In  each  of  them  there  Is  some- 
thing excellent;  and  If  we  might  select  the 
excellent  from  each,  we  could  weave  them 
all  Into  a  tapestry  of  such  brilliance  and 
beauty  as  the  world  has  never  seen. 

But  to  be  able  to  do  that  we  must  first 
learn  to  recognize  the  excellent  when  we  see 
It.  And  If  we  wish  to  recognize  the  excellent 
In  an  alien  culture,  the  best  preparation  Is 
to  study  carefully  what  Is  excellent  In  our 
own.  This  Is  why  It  Is  first-rate  Americanism 
for  Americans  of  German  blood  to  study,  and 
practice  and  strengthen  all  that  Is  fine  In 
German  tradition,  not  for  Itself  alone,  but  In 
order  that  America  may  profit.  The  German- 
American  should  study  other  cultures  too, 
but  he  will  appreciate  the  others  sooner  If 
he  first  leams  to  appreciate  all  that  Is  best 
In  his  own. 

And  all  this  blending  and  all  this  sharing 
never  will  obliterate  all  that  Is  great  In  the 
German  nature. 

Down  through  the  years  and  through  the 
centuries  we  will  find  German  names  among 
the  great  artists  and  musicians,  the  stir- 
geons  and  physicians,  the  lawyers  and  the 
writers  and  all  the  rest.  And  often  If  the 
great  one's  name  Is  CNell  or  Adklns,  or 
Semanskl  or  Donato  or  Jones.  It  will  not  be  at 
all  unlikely  If  his  mother  were  a  Spelcher, 
or  a  Pramschufer,  or  a  Thau,  a  Schnelderelth 
or  a  Franke.  I  might  add,  when  the  name  Is 
McKeldin.  the  mother's  name  was  Grief  and 
the  grandmother's  was  Cunlgunda  Vlnzel. 

Yes.  and  now  that  this  period  of  trial  and 
error  In  the  launching  of  man's  great  new 
adventure  In  the  exploration  of  outer  space 
has  settled  down  to  an  era  of  real  accom- 
plishment among  the  stars,  we  know  that  Dr. 
Wemher  von  Braun  leads  this  tremendous 
undertaking,  and  the  first  man  to  step  on 
the  moon  was  Nell  Armstrong,  who,  I  under- 
stand, has  the  same  ancestry  as  I,  he  comes 
from  German  and  Scot  blood.  No  doubt  many 
of  the  planning  boards  and  many  of  the  ships 
of  space  will  be  manned  by  keen  and  cou- 
rageous Americans  whose  names  would  have 
familiar  rings  In  Berlin,  Hamburg  or  Heidel- 
berg. 

Yes,  we  of  America — you  and  I  and  all  our 
neighbors — are  thankful  for  the  Germans 
among  us  and  the  German  within  us — and 
all  they  have  done  for  these  United  States 
and  a  better  world. 


OTHER  DEVELOPED  NATIONS  AS- 
SISTING IN  SHARING  WORLD'S 
PROSPERITY 


HON.  JOHN  C.  CULVER 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  20.  1970 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  In- 
ternational Development  Conference, 
which  was  held  in  late  February  here  In 
Washington,  brought  together  some  of 
the  most  Informed  and  knowledgeable 
persons  on  ttie  subject  of  foreign  assist- 
ance fnHn  all  over  the  world.  The  con- 
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ference  provided  the  occasion  for  a 
provocative  exchange  of  ideas  between 
representatives  of  often  widely  differing 
points  of  view. 

I  was  privileged  to  participate  in  these 
meetings  and  was  deeply  impressed,  in 
particular,  to  learn  of  the  sustained  ef- 
forts being  made  by  the  other  developed 
nations  of  the  world  to  assist  other  coun- 
tries in  their  quest  for  a  meaningful 
share  of  the  world's  prosperity.  I  believe 
that  the  American  public  would  benefit 
from  an  imderstanding  of  the  strides 
which  are  being  taken  in  this  direction. 

Therefore,  I  would  like  to  insert  In  the 
Record  two  speeches  delivered  at  the 
conference,  one  by  the  Right  Honorable 
Judith  Hart,  Member  of  Parliament  and 
British  Minister  of  Overseas  Develop- 
ment, and  the  second  by  Ambassador 
Edwin  Martin,  chairman  of  the  Devel- 
opment Assistance  Committee  of  the  Or- 
ganization for  Economic  Cooperation 
and  Development.  The  first  explains 
the  British  program  of  foreign  assistance 
and  the  second  relates  the  steps  being 
undertaken  by  other  developed  coun- 
tries: 
Text  or  Spzzch  Deuvebed  bt  the  Right 

HONOEABLE  JtTSITH  HaBT 

I  want  to  start  by  saying  what  a  pleasure 
It  Is  to  be  addressing  you  today.  Over  the 
last  few  days  I  have  been  completely  Im- 
mersed In  the  subject  of  aid  and  develop- 
ment at  conferences  In  New  Tork  and  In 
Canada.  Experts,  specialists,  decision-makers 
In  development,  we  have  had  valuable  and,  I 
hope,  fruitful  discussions  and  exchanged 
iisefiil  Ideas.  The  size  of  the  audience  this 
morning  shows  that  there  Is  a  world  of  In- 
terest in  overseas  development  outside  the 
professionals'  field. 

I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  that  the 
vast  problem  of  development  In  the  poorer 
world  Is  the  most  challenging  issue  of  our 
time. 

In  this  nuclear  age  many  of  us  have  been, 
and  are,  concerned  about  the  stirvlval  of 
mankind.  But  looking  at  the  human  state 
of  the  world  today,  I  am  drawn  to  the 
conclusion  that  conditions  exist  which  oould 
be  as  explosive  as  any  nuclear  bomb,  and 
which  we  dare  not  Ignore. 

As  the  advance  of  technology  and  com- 
munications reduces  this  planet  to  the  di- 
mensions of  an  island,  we  can  no  longer 
tolerate  In  our  midst  the  vast  scourge  of 
poverty  that  today  affects  two-thirds  of  hu- 
man kind.  We  of  the  develop>ed  nations  must 
not  continue  to  behave  as  if  the  world  ends 
at  the  edge  of  oxir  own  affluence.  The  Pear- 
son Commission  Report  put  It  In  a  telling 
phrase.  It  said:  "Who  can  now  ask  where 
his  country  will  be  In  a  few  decades  with- 
out asking  where  the  world  will  be?  If  we 
vrtsh  that  world  to  be  secure  and  prosperous, 
we  must  show  a  common  concern  for  the 
common  problems  of  all  peoples." 

The  whole  point  about  aid  tor  develop- 
ment. It  seems  to  me.  Is  that  It  Is  an  essential 
strategy  for  securing  the  well-being  of  "us" 
as  well  as  "them".  And  It  Is  not  a  case  now 
of  not  knowing  how  to  organise  this  strategy. 
The  conferences,  meetings,  and  seminars  I 
have  attended  here  In  North  America  and 
elsewhere  have  each  arrived  at  the  clear 
conclusion  that  economically,  scientifically, 
and  In  every  other  way  we  know  what  to  do, 
and  we  largely  know  how  to  do  It.  What  is 
needed  now  Is  the  will. 

This  Is  the  value  of  the  Pearson  Report. 
Exploding  upon  us  as  The  Second  Develop- 
ment decade  Is  about  to  begin,  this  Report 
Is  above  all  a  call  for  action.  In  Its  analysis. 
It  brings  together  what  Is  now  known  about 
Xiko  whole  development  process.  Although  we 
know  a  great  deal,  much  more  detailed  study 
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has  to  be  undertaken,  as  Mr.  McNamara 
pointed  out  in  New  York  last  week.  But  our 
knowledge  of  the  development  process  and 
our  machinery  of  aid  management  is  large 
enough  for  us  to  act  In  confidence. 

We  would  however  be  making  a  mistake  If 
we  of  the  developed  countries  were  to  be- 
lieve that  development  depended  exclusively 
upon  otir  efforts.  The  Pearson  Report  brought 
home  most  forcefully  that  development  Is 
primarily  a  matter  of  self  help  by  the  people 
of  the  developing  world.  It  Is  they  who  carry 
the  burden;  It  Is  they  who  have  to  set  the 
pace.  We  In  the  developed  countries  cannot 
do  It  for  them.  What  we  can  do,  and  what 
we  must  do.  Is  to  help  them  to  gain  the  extra 
strength  they  need  to  Increase  significantly 
their  standards  of  life.  The  aid  effort  of  the 
developed  world,  though  small  in  relation  to 
the  total  needs,  is  vital  In  enabling  our 
friends  In  the  less  developed  coimtrtes  to 
make  a  breakthrough. 

I  came  Into  office  as  Minister  of  Overseas 
Development  only  three  or  four  days  after 
the  Pearson  Report  was  published.  There 
could  not  have  been  a  more  exciting  or  chal- 
lenging time  to  take  on  such  a  Job.  I  was 
at  once  plunged  Into  the  discussion  of  all 
the  key  Issues  of  aid  policy  which  confront 
us  today.  How  could  we  best  respond  to  the 
challenge  of  development  needs?  On  what 
lines  can  the  Second  Development  Decade  be 
most  fruitfully  and  effectively  organized? 
How  and  by  what  time  can  we  live  up  to  our 
pledge,  made  at  the  second  UNCTAD  Con- 
ference In  1968,  to  move  towards  the  pro- 
vision of  total  financial  flows  to  the  devel- 
oping world  of  1%  of  our  gross  national 
product?  In  particular,  what  should  be  the 
future  level  of  our  official  aid  programme? 
One  thing  can  be  said  about  the  Pearson  Re- 
port, there  was  no  beating  about  the  bush; 
the  objectives  and  targets  It  set  us  developed 
nations  were  coherent,  unequivocal. 

You  would  like  to  know  where  Britain 
stands  In  relation  to  the  major  fields  of  ac- 
tion set  out  In  the  Pearson  Report.  It  had  a 
great  deal  to  say  about  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  development  assistance.  On  this 
Britain's  performance  has  been  good.  Our 
gross  aid  progranune  has  been  running  for  a 
few  years  now  around,  or  a  little  above,  200 
million  potinds  ($480m).  Not  many  of  those 
In  Britain  who  press  us  to  do  even  better 
In  the  field  of  aid,  realize  that  over  half  the 
BritUh  aid  programme  (SS^c)  Is  In  great 
form — ^that  Is,  non-returnable  money.  Only 
47%  Is  in  loan  form,  and  of  these  loans  over 
90  To  are  today  provided  free  of  Interest,  with 
pay-back  periods  of  about  twenty-five  years, 
and  with  about  seven  years  grace  period 
when  no  repayments  are  made  at  all.  We 
were  driven  to  the  conclusion  In  1965  be- 
cause of  the  mounting  burden  of  debt  on 
past  loans,  particularly  In  the  case  of  India, 
that  some  initiative  had  to  be  taken  to  al- 
leviate this  burden.  We  realize,  however,  that 
many  more  steps  have  yet  to  be  taken,  not 
only  by  Britain,  but  by  all  donor  countries 
In  softening  the  terms  of  aid. 

Then  there  Is  the  question  of  the  relation- 
ship between  aid  and  trade.  Some  people  talk 
as  If  they  were  alternatives.  I  believe  that  In 
the  present  state  of  under-development  they 
are  complementary.  Both  are  Important 
strands  In  the  net-work  of  relations  between 
the  developed  and  developing  world.  But  I 
think  you  know  that  British  trade  policies 
have  traditionally  been  Inspired  by  outward- 
looking  principles,  and  that  we  have  done 
our  beet  to  avoid  protectionist  devices  and  to 
give  as  free  access  as  possible  to  the  products 
of  the  less  developed  countries.  This  Is  an  at- 
titude which  is  deeply  Ingrained  In  British 
thinking,  and  I  have  no  fear  that  It  vrill  alter 
significantly  as  we  go  Into  the  next  Develop- 
ment Decade. 

We  richer  coimtrtes  were  asked  In  the 
Pearson  Report  to  Increase  the  proportion 
of  our  official  aid  programmes  directed  to- 
wards the  multilateral  Institutions.  In  Brit- 
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aln,  we  have  for  ■  long  time  given  support 
to  the  multtlaterw  lde».  and  while  the  major 
portion  of  our  development  assistance  will 
continue  on  a  bilateral,  government-to-gov- 
emment  basis,  we  are  determined  to  increase 
our  multilateral  contribution.  I  am  happy 
to  say  that  the  proportion  of  our  aid  pro- 
gramme going  to  multilateral  assistance  will 
Increase  from  Just  over  10%  (at  which  It  has 
been  for  several  years)  to  about  14 '"c  by  next 
year.  We  confidently  hope  to  maintain  an 
upward  movement  In  multilateral  aid  In  the 
years  to  come. 

But  of  course,  we  all  know  that  In  the 
dialogue  that  has  surrounded  the  Pearson 
recommendaUons  the  dominating  question 
has  been  one  of  the  volume  of  aid.  The  target 
ot  l^c  of  ONP  has  become  a  somewhat  magi- 
cal figure.  It  has  to  a  large  extent  been  so 
since  the  second  UNCTAD  In  19«8.  Let  me 
say.  here  and  now.  that  while  the  one  per- 
cent U  of  course  Important.  I  believe  that 
the  proporUon  or  that  target  figure  which 
camee  from  offlcU.l  aid  Is  of  greater  signifi- 
cance Pearson  was  right  to  give  a  figure  for 
official  aid.  because  If  we  are  going  to  go  In 
for  targetry  then  *e  ought  to  be  aiming  at 
a  figure  of  financial  assistance  which  gov- 
ernments can  control.  Private  Investment  Is 
largely  out  of  the  control  of  governments, 
and  U  sometimes  difficult  to  quantify  in 
terms  of  statistics  which  can  be  imderstood. 
We.  In  Britain,  accept  the  need  to  reach 
higher  targets  In  the  provision  of  official  aid. 
We  recognize,  as  you  will,  our  difficulties  In 
doing  so  against  the  background  of  the  eco- 
nomic situation  through  which  my  country 
has  been  passing. 

At  the  1968  UNCTAD  we  gave  an  under- 
taking to  reach  one  percent  of  ONP  for  aid. 
Because  of  balance  of  payments  difficulties 
we  were,  at  that  time,  \inable  to  give  a  date 
for  reaching  It.  But  I  am  happy  to  say  that 
this  situation  Is  now  changing.  In  our  Parlia- 
ment toward  the  end  of  last  year  I  was  able 
to  give  an  indication  of  a  date  when  we 
might  reach  It. 

As  an  outcome  of  a  review  of  the  whole 
range  of  public  expenditure,  home  and 
abroad,  carried  out  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment last  autumn,  the  aid  programme  is 
going  to  rise  over  the  next  four  years.  Xrom 
about  £220m  (e528m.)  In  the  current  finan- 
cial year,  our  aid  will  rise  to  £300  million 
(t730m.)  by  the  end  of  the  financial  year 
1973/74.  If  we  carry  the  rate  of  progression 
of  these  figures  forward  beyond  that  time, 
we  could  well  reach  the  one  percent  UNCTAD 
target  Just  after  1975  (given  that  private  In- 
vestment was  at  a  high  rate),  but  In  any 
case  we  fully  untend  to  reach  the  one  per- 
cent by  1980. 

Against  the  background  of  the  doldrums 
throvigh  which  Britain's  aid  programme  has 
been  passing  In  recent  years,  taking  into  ac- 
count our  very  recent  economic  difficulties, 
and  the  priorities  In  home  spending  which 
my  Oovemment  have  to  weigh  up  carefully. 
It  Is  a  significant  measure  of  the  British 
effort  of  will  that  over  the  next  four  years 
the  air  programme  will  be  rising  faster  than 
almost  any  other  public  expenditure  In 
Britain,  moving  to  an  acceleration  of  13  per- 
cent. 

I  cannot  say  to  you  that  the  British  aid 
programme  Is  yet  anywhere  near  the  recom- 
mended target  of  0  7*^.  But  I  am  confident 
that  If  we  can  continue  to  Increase  our  aid 
programme  beyond  1B74  at  the  same  rate  as 
up  to  that  year,  we  shall  be  on  course  for 
reaching  that  target  by  the  end  of  the  Sec- 
ond Development  Decade. 

There  are  several  other  major  donors  who 
have  farther  to  go  than  we  in  Britain.  Our 
percentage  for  aid  In  relation  to  ONP  Is  at 
the  moment  0.43.  That  of  the  United  States 
Is  somewhat  lower.  Both  of  us  have  tended 
to  have  a  gradually  diminishing  grap  line  of 
aid  in  relation  to  ONP.  The  Pearson  Report 
recognized  that  Britain  and  the  United 
States,    together   with    Belgium    and    Italy, 
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would  find  It  difficult  to  meet  recommended 
targets.  So  we  were  urged  as  a  first  step  to 
arrest  the  downward  trend  and  create  an  up- 
ward movement  In  our  programme.  My  coun- 
try's rising  aid  programme  over  the  next  four 
years  does  Just  that.  I  hope  that  may  be  able 
to  be  matched  by  thu  great  country  of  the 
United  States  and  by  the  other  donor  coun- 
tries In  the  same  position. 

We  can  look  at  this  whole  problem  In  terms 
of  the  cold  statistics  of  world  Inequality.  We 
can  compare  the  per  capita  Income  In  Brit- 
ain of  about  eao  pounds  ($1,488)  with  that 
of  Malawi  with  a  per  capita  Income  of  15 
pounds  itid).  Or  the  United  States  with  a 
per  capita  Income  M.6S0  with  India  where 
the  equivalent  figure  Is  35  pounds  ($84).  We 
can  follow  the  League  tables  which  show  the 
rich  world  growing  richer  much  faster  than 
the  poor  world  and  we  can  look  at  the  stark 
figures  of  malnutrition,  and  111  health.  But 
behind  the  statistics  are  people  and  the  dis- 
tress of  people.  And  the  Involvement  of  the 
rich  developed  world  Is  vital  to  them. 

It  Is  not  that  If  we  hold  back  on  develop- 
ment assistance  the  free  market  forces  of  the 
world  will  gradually  even  things  out.  The 
operation  of  free  market  forces  Indeed,  would 
be  likely  to  widen  the  gap,  sharpen  the  In- 
equalities, deepen  the  relative  poverty  of  the 
developing  world.  The  mushroom  growth  of 
communications  and  mass  media  in  our  own 
highly  literate  and  sophisticated  societies 
brings  the  full  and  vivid  picture  before  us. 
There  they  are.  the  men.  the  women,  the 
children,  on  our  television  screens  and  In  our 
newspapers.  We  cannot  escape  into  the  com- 
placency of  not  knowing  or  of  not  caring. 
Oh  Calcutta.  Is  one  thing  on  Broadway  but 
It  Is  a  cry  of  anguish  If  you  stand  in  the 
"bustee"  areas  of  that  tragic  city. 

So.  knowing  all  thU.  how  much  do  we 
care?  How  much  do  people  want  their  govern- 
ments to  care?  We  are  confronted  again  with 
the  question  of  wUl. 

In  this  whole  business  of  aid  and  develop- 
ment and  In  our  discussions  on  how  to 
achieve  an  Increase  In  the  volume  of  aid.  we 
will  largely  be  wasting  our  time  If  we  leave 
out  of  account  public  attitudes  to  this  whole 
operation. 

Development  economists  and  administra- 
tors may.  with  great  profit,  exchange  views 
and  Ideas  which  can  bring  better  understand- 
ing of  what  needs  to  be  done  on  the  pro- 
fessional level,  but  the  end-game  Is  InsTl- 
tably  played  out  by  the  ordinary  man  In  the 
street.  It  Is  he  who  has  to  be  convinced,  in 
terms  he  can  understand. 

It  Is  true  that  governments  can  give  the 
lead  In  policy  matters  which  In  their  judg- 
ment are  Important  even  if  they  are  not  na- 
tionally popular.  It  Is  equally  true  that  no 
government  functioning  under  a  democratic 
system  can  get  too  far  ahead  of  public  opin- 
ion. The  people  have  to  be  carried  along  with 
government  policies  and  be  Increasingly  con- 
vinced of  their  rlghtness  and  their  neces- 
sity. That  Is  why  I,  as  a  politician  In  a  demo- 
cratic country  attach  such  Importance  to 
information  and  public  relations  in  the  mat- 
ter of  aid. 

There  Is  a  direct  relationship  between  pub- 
lic attitudes  to  aid  in  the  richer  countries 
and  the  amount  of  extra  assistance  develop- 
ing countries  can  expect  over  the  period 
of  the  Second  Development  Decade. 

And  developing  countries  must  understand 
that  when,  in  international  discussions,  we 
of  the  developed  world  sometimes  draw  at- 
tention to  the  state  of  our  public  opinion,  we 
are  not  raising  a  red  herring,  or  making  ex- 
cuses. It  Is  because  we  know  that  no  major 
upward  spurt  In  aid  allocation  U  likely  with- 
out public  sympathy. 

Concern  to  inform  public  attitudes  can- 
not and  should  not  be  confined  to  the  richer 
countries  alone.  Development  assistance  la 
a  partnership  operation;  we  are  Involved  one 
with  another  and  the  public,  especially  the 
literate  public,  in  developing  countries  ought 
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to  have  the  same  sense  of  involvement  that  we 
are  trying  to  communicate  to  the  peoples  In 
the  developed  world. 

The  Sixties,  the  first  development  decade, 
saw  a  growth  in  disenchantment  about  the 
giving  of  aid  among  the  people  In  the  richer 
countries.  Today,  following  the  broadening  of 
the  dialogue  of  this  subject  over  the  last  two 
or  three  years,  aid  weariness  Is  receding. 

I  am  in  fact  optimistic,  and  I  get  this  feel- 
ing when  I  look  at  the  attitude  of  the  young 
people  today.  The  drop-outs  and  the  addicts 
get  the  headUnes.  but  the  great  mass  of 
youth  today,  certainly  In  Britain  and  Europe, 
care  about  the  world  they  live  In.  And  one  of 
the  increasing  passions  of  young  people  con- 
cerns the  injustice  and  the  Indignity  of  world 
poverty. 

The  young  In  America  also  are  expressing 
their  concern  about  Injustlcee — in  the  social 
sphere.  Touth  today  are  right  to  concern 
themselves  with  the  quality  of  life.  But  con- 
cern for  the  problems  we  see  around  us  can 
know  no  national  boundaries.  And  no  gov- 
ernment anywhere  will  claim  the  support  of 
the  young  unless  it  manifestly  exercises  the 
will  to  fulfill  their  ideals.  Among  our  young 
In  Britain,  the  issue  of  world  poverty  has  a 
high  priority. 

This  Is  why  I  am  optimistic.  The  young  in 
our  countries  will  not  allow  us  to  fall  In  pro- 
viding more  resources  for  development  of  the 
poorer  world. 

TtaT  or  Speech  Dxuvekkd  bt  AinAasAOoa 
Edwin  Mastin 
I  have  been  asked  to  discuss  the  develop- 
misnt  assistance  prospects  of  donor  countries 
other  than  the  UK.  on  which  Mrs.  Hart  has 
just  reported  so  ably  and  encouragingly. 

Before  getting  specific,  I  should  warn  you 
that  I  have  little  confidence  In  most  kinds  of 
forecasting,  and  leas  than  that  with  respect 
to  moat  economic  matters.  I  can  only  hope 
that  my  errors  on  the  side  of  optimism  will 
at  least  be  matched  by  those  of  too  great 
pessimism. 

Forecasting  is  particularly  risky  at  this 
time  since.  In  addition  to  the  Just  completed 
UK  review  Mrs.  Hart  has  described  to  you. 
half  a  doeen  of  the  other  DAC  countries,  in- 
cluding several  of  the  nujor  donors,  will  be 
completing  thorough  reexamination  of  their 
programs  this  year,  moat  of  them  before 
July  1. 

In  the  U.S..  as  you  will  hear  later,  this  re- 
flects the  need  for  a  new  assessment  as  a  re- 
sult not  Just  of  a  new  party  In  the  White 
House,  but  also  to  take  account  of  new  atti- 
tudes toward  the  outside  world  and  the  UJB. 
role  in  It. 

In  Canada  and  Oermany  new  govemmenta 
with  new  outlooks  on  social  problems  at 
home  and  abroad  and  new  conceptions  of 
what  Is  the  most  appropriate  way  for  their 
ootintrles  to  p«u^lclpate  significantly  In  inter- 
national relations  have  been  reatudylng  thor- 
oughly their  future  lines  of  action. 

In  the  Netherlands,  Norway  and  Denmark, 
all  countries  with  strong  support  from  the 
public  for  help  to  the  developing  world  and 
pressure  from  their  legislatures  to  do  more 
and  do  it  better,  active  reexaminations  have 
been  Initiated  to  find  ways  to  meet  these 
pressures. 

In  Japan  a  growing  recognition  of  the  In- 
ternational role  Japan  must  play  if  she  Is  to 
achieve  a  position  In  international  affairs 
consummate  with  her  new  economic  path 
has  stimulated  a  series  of  basic  studies  of 
how  her  aid  effort  can  best  be  expanded. 

This  coincidence  of  so  many  reappraisals 
has  arisen  not  Just  from  a  new  climate  of 
general  concern  about  quality  of  life  of  all 
peoples  and  appreciation  of  the  planet  as 
seen  from  the  moon,  but  it  also  has  received 
strong  impetus  from  the  injuncture  of  the 
publication  of  the  powertul  Report  of  the 
Pearson  Commission  on  International  Devel- 
opment and  of  the  need  to  take  bold  deel- 
dona  to  launch  the  Second  Development  Dec- 
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ade  with  a  real  sense  of  partnership  among 
all  nations,  no  matter  where  they  stand  on 
the  wave  of  development  and  modernization. 
These  actions  have  also  been  stimulated  by 
the  adoption  at  UNCTAD  II  in  1968  of  a  new 
target  of  11%  ONP,  25%  on  the  average 
higher  than  the  old  one,  and  by  the  approval 
by  DAC  a  year  ago  of  a  new  more  ambltiotis 
target  for  softening  the  terms  of  aid. 

With  this  background  It  U  safe  to  assume 
that  In  all  cases  except  the  U.S.,  the  out- 
come will  be  improvemente  in  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  the  aid  effort.  The  Issue  la 
how  much.  Whether  this  will  also  apply  to 
the  U.S.  Review.  Paul  Clark  can  tell  you 
much  better  than  I.  What  I  can  do  is  under- 
line the  fundamental  importance  to  everyone 
of  the  U.S.  decisions. 

Of  total  public  and  private  net  flows  In 
1968  of  around  13  billion,  the  U.S.  contrib- 
uted 46%.  though  It  had  over  60%  of  the 
ONP  of  DAC  members  and  Is  the  rtchest  of 
them  on  a  per  capita  basis.  This  was  a  new 
low  percentage  wise  and  put  the  U.S.  in  lltb 
place  as  percent  of  ONP. 

Though  the  ONP  11%  target  was  not  yet 
appUcable  to  1988  disbursements,  it  Is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  all  DAC  countries  net 
flow  was  77%  of  combined  ONP.  that  of  the 
U.8.   .66  and  that  of  aU   16  other  counties 

In  dealing  with  volume  forecasting  I  wlu 
address  myself  only  to  what  we  In  DAC  call 
"Official  Development  Assistance,"  conces- 
sional loans  or  grants  with  development  as 
their  primary  objective  and  I  agree  entirely 
with  Mrs.  Hart  on  Its  primary  importance. 
This  excludes  two  categories  which  count 
toward  the  agreed  1  %  of  GNP  target— official 
export  credits  and  net  private  flows. 

Some  Inferences  about  future  volumes  can 
oe  drawn  from  performance  in  the  recent 
past.  For  thU  purpose  it  is  necessary  to  group 
Prance,  of  the  countries  I  have  been  asked 
to  discuss,  with  the  U.S.  and  U.K.  as  large 
donors  with  stagnate  programs.  For  the  re- 
maining 13,  providing  29%  of  net  flows  of 
ODA  In  1968,  the  record  of  the  past  five  years 
encourages  optimism  about  the  futtire. 
Whereas  the  dollar  total  of  the  US,  UK  and 
France  was  five  percent  lower  in  1968  than 
Ave  years  earlier  in  1963,  that  of  th^  other 
13  had  grown  by  90%.  I  am  convinced  that 
their  growth  will  continue  at  a  substantial 
rate  for  the  foreseeable  future.  It  will  be  use- 
ful to  review  their  prospects,  to  see  why  I  am 
so  sure  of  this.  ,  .,,« 

Germany  reached  a  record  level  of  $550 
million  net  in  1968.  but  as  .42%  of  GNP  it 
was  not  as  high  as  she  reached  several  times 
during  the  •60's.  The  net  dollar  volumes, 
helped  by  the  revaluation  of  the  mark,  is 
expected  to  Increase  10%  In  X969  and  again 
in  1970.  The  Social  Democratic  Government 
which  took  power  after  the  September  elec- 
tions has  paid  high  tribute  to  the  Pearson 
report  as  the  basU  for  their  development  pol- 
icy As  a  result  future  programs  are  being 
actively  reviewed  and  a  11%  annual  Increase 
in  appropriations  and,  subsequently,  dis- 
bursements has  been  announced  as  the  gov- 
ernment's objective. 

Japanese  net  ODS  has  been  on  a  rising 
scale,  though  disbursements  In  1968  fell 
nearly  12%  from  the  1967  flgure  to  about 
$360  million  or  only  .25%  of  ONP,  the  lowest 
percentage  since  1964.  We  expect  substantial 
increases  In  1969  and  1970  as  there  was  a 
86%  increase  In  aid  appropriations  In  FY 
1969  Both  the  Finance  and  Foreign  Minis- 
ters made  speeches  in  1969  In  which  they 
suted  that  Japan's  expanding  economy  and 
improving  balance  of  payments  would  not 
only  permit  but  require  a  rapid  expansion  of 
the  Japanese  official  assistance  program.  This 
gives  an  assurance  that  this  growth  will  be 
maintained  in  1970  and  71,  after  which  time 
the  level  wlU  depend  primarily  on  the  out- 
come of  the  review  referred  to  earlier,  to  be 
Inspired,  announced  the  Prtme  Minister,  by 
the  Pearson  Report, 
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Canada  has  built  up  a  considerable  plpe- 
Une  as  a  result  of  various  obstacles  to  rapid 
disbursement,  by  no  means  aU  Canada's 
fault,  which  limited  official  development  as- 
sistance expenditures  In  1968  to  $176  m.  It 
seems  pretty  firm  that  the  1969  figure  wUl 
reach  somewhere  between  $260  and  $275 
million.  The  level  should  continue  to  Im- 
prove somewhat  in  1970.  Again  1971  and  be- 
yond figures  will  be  determined  largely  by 
the  outcome  of  the  current  review. 

Of  the  remaining  donors,  Sweden,  Nether- 
lands, Norway  and  Denmark  are  all  operat- 
ing now  under  firm  long-term  programs  for 
large  Increases  in  volume.  We  In  DAC  are  in 
favor  of  this  technique  for  two  reasons.  First 
it  helps  to  insulate  aid  appropriations  from 
the  pressures  of  temporary  budget  or  balance 
of  payments  pressures,  especially  the  former. 
This  Is  because  so  large  a  percentage  of  moet 
national   budgets   reflects   continuing   legal 
obligations  and  the  pressure  to  cut  Is  con- 
centrated on  the  few  unprotected  programs. 
Secondly,  In  most  cases  this  forward  plan- 
ning has  been  accompanied  by  authority  to 
commit  future  year  appropriations  up  to  cer- 
tain levels,  thus  enabling  developing  coun- 
tries, at  least  In  theory,  to  do  better  forward 
planning  of  their  Investment  programs.  I  say 
"at  least  In  theory"  because  for  some  rea- 
sons which  are  not  yet  wholly  clear  to  me. 
this  authority  has  l)een  little  used  thus  far. 
Australia  has  not  such  a  commitment  but 
has  been  and  expects  to  continue  to  raise  its 
volume  above  present  high  levels  and  keep 
It  an  all-grant  program,  currently  the  only 
one.   Italy,   Austria   and   Portugal   are   stlU 
somewhat  special  cases  of  relatively  low  In- 
come countries  still  working  toward  effective 
and  adequate   assistance  policies  and  pro- 
grams. 

To  finish  on  volume,  I  must  say  a  word 
about  the  stagnant  French  effort.  Prance 
started  the  'eo's  with  a  very  large  program 
which  equalled  about  1.4%  of  ONP.  This  was 
to  some  extent  a  carryover  from  the  pre- 
independence  period.  The  actual  level  of  dls- 
bursemente  has  fluctuated  up  and  down 
since,  settling  In  1968  at  almost  exactly 
the  1960  level  of  some  $850  million.  But  by 
then  the  %  of  ONP  had  fallen  to  .68,  still 
close  to  the  Pearson  goal  of  .70.  Olven  the 
financial  and  social  problems  with  which 
France  is  currently  wrestling.  I  fear  that 
the  most  one  can  hope  for  is  a  mainte- 
nance of  this  %  of  ONP.  But  if  other  major 
donors,  and  especially  the  US.  do  not  start 
closing  the  gap  between  their  performance 
and  that  of  Prance— the  US  was  about  .4  In 
1968 — French  volume  Is  apt  to  stagnate  and 
her  %  fall. 

The  existence  of  a  large  and  growing  pipe- 
line of  committed  but  unexpended  funds, 
up  a  bUllon  in  bilateral  hands  in  1968,  la 
often  referred  to  as  another  Insurance  that 
future  net  disbursements  will  be  Increased 
by  a  gradual  reduction  of  thU  backlog  of 
available  but  unused  money.  It  Is,  of  course 
regrettable  that  funds  which  have  been  made 
available  by  taxpayers  for  development  as- 
sistance should  be  in  banks  In  developed 
countries  and  not  converted  into  resotirces 
contributing  to  a  higher  quaUty  of  life  in 
developing  countries.  The  amounts  are  not 
at  present  knowable,  but  probably  are  equiv- 
alent as  a  minimum  to  a  year's  net  official 
flows  or  $6-7B.  Dravrtng  upon  funds  not  only 
from  donors  but  from  private  capital  mar- 
kets and  other  sources,  the  multilateral  fi- 
nancial Institutions  have  a  pipeline  of  some- 
thing like  another  $3-4B.  It  Is  a  much  higher 
percentage,  some  3  or  4  years  disbursements, 
primarily  because  thU  lending  U  usuaUy  for 
Urge  capital  proJecU  which  take  several  years 
to  complete. 

On  balance  I  fear  one  should  not  expect 
a  significant  Impulse  to  disbursements  as  a 
result  of  pipeline  reductions  over  the  coming 
years,  though  for  a  year  or  two  these  can  be 
a  small  cushion  against  temporary  fluctua- 
Uons  in  appropriations,  as  has  happened  In 
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the  last  couple  of  years  in  the  case  of  the  US. 
But  barring  an  unexpected  increase  In  ad- 
ministrative efficiency  of  both  donors  and 
recipients  or  major  changes  In  program  struc- 
tures the  commitment-disbursement  time- 
lag  should  not  be  expected  to  improve  sig- 
nificantly overall. 

On  balance  then  I  would  expect  disburse- 
ments of  net  official  development  assistance 
of  these  13  countries  to  increase  In  1969,  70 
and  71  by  several  hundred  million  doUars  a 
year  Whether  with  the  UK  pretty  much  level 
in  '69  no.  and  up  a  litUe  in  '71  and  with  the 
US  faUlng,  there  wUl  be  an  overaU  l^cre*^ 
is  very  doubtful.  In  any  case  the  %  of  GNP 
Is  sure  to  fall.  ,  , 

Beyond  1971  VS.  decUlons  will  be  crucial. 
This  Is  not  only  because  of  the  Importance 
of  U.S.  volume  but  also  because  of  Its  effect 
on  the  attitudes  of  others.  To  a  considerable 
extent  the  rapid  expansion  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  "eO's  in  the  programs  of  these  13 
countries,  except  for  France,  was  a  response 
to  US.  leadership  in  the  preceding  years.  If 
the  U.S.  lags  behind  the  rest  in  the  "70  8 
some  of  the  others  may  well  lose  some  of 
their  present  enthusiasm,  as  progress  in 
raising  living  standards  becomes  more  and 
more  difficult  on  the  ablUty  of  donors  as  a 
group  to  put  enough  into  the  development 
effort  to  nwlnt4iln  its  dynamism. 

But  it  is  easy  to  concentrate  too  much 
emphasis  on  the  volume  of  resource  fiows  and 
disregard  various  vital  aspects  of  Its  quaUty. 
There  is  In  a  good  many  cases  an  unavoid- 
able trade  off  between  the  two  which  de- 
mands wUe  judgment  If  a  proper  balance  is 
to  be  achieved.  Among  the  many  quality 
factors,  I  wish  today  to  mention  only  three — 
terms,  tying,  and  the  distribution  between 
multilateral  and  bilateral. 

For  all  countries  there  was  a  minor  faU  in 
the  grant  element  from  76%  to  75%  between 
1967  and  1968.  The  major  change  was  the  faU 
In  US  grant  commitments  of  about  $1B. 
primarily  reflecting  replacement  by  soft  dol- 
lar loans  of  loans  repayable  in  local  cur- 
rencies, and  classed  with  grants  under  the 
PL  480  program  of  food  aid. 

This  left  the  US  in  8th  place  among  the 
16  DAC  countries  with  the  overaU  conces- 
sional element  in  its  program  at  about  the 
DAC  average.  It  is  no  longer  the  le«ler  in 
this  matter,  as  It  once  was.  To  keep  the  over- 
all change  so  small  in  spite  of  the  U.S. 
broadening  required  a  considerable  soften- 
ing of  terms  policies  of  most  other  donors  in 
a  number  of  directions. 

WhUe  accidental  factors  such  as  the  pro- 
portions of  different  kinds  of  aid  committed 
in  any  one  year  have  resulted  in  rather  wide 
variations  from  year  to  year  in  the  propor- 
tion of  outright  grants  In  most  of  the  coun- 
tries the  majority  moved  up  in  1968  whUe 
the  U.S.  and  U.K.  were  moving  down.  As  a 
result  grants  were  61%  of  ttntal  commitments 
but  only  46%  for  the  UB.  A  40%  increaae 
m  grants  by  Japan  over  the  average  of  the 
preceding  four  years  to  jtiat  over  60%  ol 
their  total  commitments  was  most  encourag- 
ing and  there  Is  good  reason  to  hope  that  it 
vrill  not  only  be  maintained  but  extended 

further.  ^  

Australia  continued  her  100%  grant  pro- 
gram and  Belgium  and  Norway  committed 
over  90%  of  their  assistance  as  grants.  As  in 
previous  years  France  had  the  largest  grant 
percentage  among  the  major  donors,  though 
It  has  been  declining  and  is  now  just  over 
70%.  Almost  all  of  it  goes  to  former  eolonlM^ 
I  believe  strongly  that  the  burden  of  debt 
m  relation  to  repayment  capacity  of  many 
countries,  including  several  of  the  largest 
can  only  be  met  If  a  substantial  flow  or 
grant  aid  Is  maintained.  Terms  hardening  of 
official  aid  In  recent  years  has  resulted  far 
more  from  turning  grant  programs  into  loan 
programs  than  from  any  stiffening  «  W|^ 
terms,  as  I  shall  show  in  a  moment.  I  regret 
that  recent  reports  on  development  policy 
and  the  debates  In  UN  fonmu  dlecusslng 
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DDII  strategy  have  concentrated  so  heavily 
on  loan  terms  and  almost  disregarded  the 
grant  percentages,  still  a  major  component 
whose  ftirther  reduction  would  be  costly. 

The  most  Important  element  in  the  debt 
burden  is  the  interest  rate.  There  has  been 
little  overall  change  In  Interest  rates  charged 
but  this  has  Included  a  tendency  toward 
hardening  by  the  U.S.  and  softening  by 
several  other  donors.  By  1968  the  average  for 
official  development  assistance  comxnltmenta 
was  2.4  %  and  tor  the  U.S.  3.5%. 

A  similar  trend  hu  been  followed  for 
maturities  and  grace  periods  but  In  these 
cases  the  US  loan  program  la  nevertheless 
still  significantly  softer  than  those  of  other 
donors  with  average  maturities  of  37  years 
and  grace  periods  of  9  years  against  27  and 
7  years.  Japan  again  Improved  substantially 
those  aspects  of  her  terms  In  1968. 

No  dau  are  yet  available  on  1969  commit- 
ments but  one  or  two  helpful  policy  deci- 
sions have  been  made.  Especially  Important 
was  the  Oerman  announcement  early  In  1969 
of  their  Intention  to  make  future  develop- 
ment assistance  loans  at  2.6%  interest,  30 
years  maturity  and  8  years  grace  period. 

The  Netherlands  Is  comp>ensatlng  In  part 
for  an  Increased  emphasis  on  loans  Ins'.^ad 
of  grants  by  lengthening  the  maturities  of 
loans  to  certain  of  the  overseas  parts  of  the 
Kingdom  tc  over  30  years.  They  are  also 
meeting  the  new  DAC  tenL.s  targets  adopted 
a  year  ago  on  loans  to  India,  Pakistan,  and 
Turkey. 

Sweden  Is  now  planning  to  convert  earlier 
loans  made  at  2%  Interest  to  the  new  target 
of  25  years  maturity  and  10  years  grace 
period.  She  Is  also  expanding  her  program 
of  loans  at  IDA  terms,  some  for  Joint  projects 
with  IDA  and  some  Independently. 

Another  of  the  Important  conditions  of 
assistance  Is  aid  tying.  Procurement  policies 
of  Member  countries  have  remained  virtu- 
ally unchanged  over  the  last  few  years  any 
modifications  being  In  the  direction  of  tight- 
er tying.  As  far  as  the  share  of  untied  as- 
sistance Is  concerned,  there  was  no  clearly 
discernible  trend  from  1960  to  1968.  the 
major  new  initiatives  taken  by  Member 
countries  aiming  at  mitigating  the  adverse 
effects  of  procurement  restrictions  rather 
than  untying. 

In  the  past  12  months,  however,  we  have 
seen  a  slight  but  encouraging  thaw,  the  first 
relaxations  in  a  long  time  and  no  tighten- 
ing. The  Oerman  Government  adopted  the 
principle  of  permitting  procurement  in  de- 
veloping countries  undfr  otherwise  tled-ald 
contracts,  the  United  States  abandoned  the 
highly  restrictive  "addltlonallty  rule"  for 
procurement  under  AID  assistance  and  au- 
thorized procurement  within  Latin  America 
out  of  AID  funds  to  that  area:  Canada  and 
the  US  for  Latin  America  Uberallzed  their 
local  content  rules,  and  Japan  and  Nether- 
lands opened  the  way  for  untying  in  part 
certain  classes  of  loans. 

The  only  countries  with  no  tied  loans  In 
1968  were  Norway  and  Sweden.  This  is  not 
a  satisfactory  position,  though  It  Is  clear 
that  much  of  tied  aid  would  be  spent  in  the 
same  countries  and  at  the  same  prices  if  un- 
tied. The  relaxations  of  the  past  year  may 
provide  a  start  on  which  more  significant 
progress  can  be  built.  It  U  a  major  Item  on 
the  current  DAC  agenda. 

Another  subject  of  Interest  is  the  distribu- 
tion of  official  fiows  betvreen  bilateral  and 
multilateral  channels.  The  Pearson  Report, 
as  you  know,  called  for  20%  throiigh  multi- 
lateral channels  by  1975.  or  about  a  doubling 
of  the  current  proportion.  The  U.S.  in  1968 
was  a  little  below  the  DAC  average  with 
several  countries  several  times  the  U.S. 
percentage. 

There  Is  undoubtedly  a  swing  of  senti- 
ment In  this  direction,  especially  among  sev- 
eral of  the  major  donors,  but  whether  It  will 
be  large  enough  to  do  more  than  keep  up 
with  rising  total  volumes  Is  not  at  present 
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clear.  Much  will  depend  on  the  outcome  of 
the  current  negotiations  for  the  Third  IDA 
replenishment  and  the  consideration  In  the 
UN  of  the  recommendations  of  Sir  Robert 
Jackson  on  what  Is  required  to  expand  UN 
capacity  to  provide  technical  assistance  to 
developing  countries.  Unless  his  principal 
points  are  dealt  with  effectively,  there  will 
be  wide  reluctance  to  Increase  UN  resources. 

The  capacity  of  not  only  the  IBRD  family 
but  also  the  regional  banks  to  accept  and 
use  much  larger  volumes  of  official  funds  is 
largely  dependent  on  their  ability  to  get  a 
substantial  portion  of  them  on  a  grant  or 
very  soft  basis  to  use  through  a  soft  window. 
Not  only  Is  the  demand  for  hard  loans  limited 
but  such  money  can  and  should  come  largely 
from  the  private  capital  markets  and  not 
from  taxpayers. 

Disbursements  by  multilateral  banks  of 
cotirse  substantially  exceed  donor  payments 
to  them,  largely  because  of  other  sources  of 
funds.  Including  repayments,  earnings  and 
the  private  capital  market.  Ttie  net  total  first 
passed  91  B  In  1967  but  fell  back  sharply  In 
1968  as  a  result  of  declines  In  net  outflows  by 
the  IDB  and  IDA.  They  should  grow  substan- 
tially In  1969,  1970  and  1971  as  they  possess 
both  a  large  pipeline  of  committed  but  tin- 
disbursed  funds  and  substantial  cash  reserves 
as  yet  uncommitted.  Beyond  1971  the  state 
of  our  private  capital  markets  may  be  the 
key  Intervention  of  their  multilateral. 

I  hope  I  have  made  It  entirely  clear  In  the 
course  of  this  review  why  all  those  Involved 
In  the  development  effort  throughout  the 
world  are  watching  so  closely  what  happens 
next  In  the  U.S..  about  which  you  are  about 
to  hear  from  Dr.  Clark. 


April  20,  1970 


APRIL  15— TAX  REFORM  NOW? 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or    INOIAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  20.  1970 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert 
a  series  of  articles  from  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  entitled  "Are  You  Taxed 
Fairly?" 

I  believe  my  colleagues  will  find  this 
series  on  tax  reform  very  much  worth 
reading.  They  will  gain  many  Insights 
into  problems  and  questions  they  encoun- 
ter daily  from  constituents. 
The  articles  follow : 
[Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Max. 
14-16.  1970] 
Abx  Totr  Taxzd  Paoilt? — I:  1775  and 
Aix  That 

(The  problem  with  a  tax  on  tea,  to  mix 
metaphors  Is  that  It  mushrooms.  In  Revolu- 
tionary times  the  Yankees  were  out  to  reform 
the  tax  policies  of  George  in.  Today  many 
Americans  sense  a  similar  need  to  rethink 
and  reshape  the  taxation  and  spending  syntem 
at  all  levels  of  government.) 

(By  Richard  A.  Nenneman) 
Washington. — "The  power  to  tax  involves 
the  power  to  destroy." — Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States  John  Marshall,  in  McCulloch  v. 
Maryland,  1819. 

But  long  before  1819,  taxes  were  playing 
an  Important  role  In  American  life.  The 
American  Revolution  was  fought  In  part  over 
the  colonists'  resentment  at  being  taxed  by 
a  power  located  3.000  miles  across  the  ocean. 
This  series  does  not  set  out  to  prove  that 
the  taxers  are  about  to  destroy  present-day 
America.  What  this  series  does  contend  Is 
that  the  question  of  an  equitable  tax  system 
is  far  too  Important  to  be  left  solely  to  legis- 
lAton,  tax  lawyer*,  and  economists. 


The  United  States  spends  roughly  9300 
billion,  or  31  percent  of  expected  1970  GNP. 
through  the  public  sector.  (In  the  fourth 
quarter  of  1969,  government  receipts.  Includ- 
ing nontax  revenues,  were  actually  running 
at  least  35  percent  of  GNP.) 

Last  year,  about  one-third  of  this  was  spent 
by  state-local  governments  on  purchases  of 
goods  and  services  (9113  billion),  one-third 
by  the  federal  government  for  the  same  pur- 
pose (9102  billion),  and  one-third  by  the 
federal  government  through  transfer  pay- 
ments (990  billion),  such  as  social  security. 

AVKKAGK  NXAK  30  PEXCXNT 

For  the  average  Individual,  close  to  30  cents 
of  every  dollar  he  earns  flows  through  the 
coffers  of  some  level  of  government.  (One 
popularly  touted  figure  is  27  cents,  which 
leaves  the  citizen  with  the  73-cent  spendable 
dollar  shown  above.  In  terms  of  recent  trends, 
though,  73  cents  is  on  the  high  side.) 

Government  spending  is  not  necessarily 
less  purposeful  than  what  we  do  with  our 
own  money.  A  properly  conceived  national 
defense,  good  roads,  and  schools  for  oiu-  chil- 
dren are  all  as  essential  as  food  and  clothing 
that  we  purchase  privately.  But  once  govern- 
ment Is  committed  to  a  course  of  action, 
even  If  It  benefits  each  citizen,  it  still  de> 
prlves  him  of  part  of  his  Individual  economlo 
choice. 

The  short-lived  taxpayers'  revolt  last  year, 
which  helped  push  Congress  Into  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1969.  ended  all  too  quickly,  if 
taxpayers  actually  think  there  Is  no  more 
major  reform  to  consider. 

If  we  think  a  progressive  Income-tax  sys- 
tem Is  the  final  word  in  tax  equity  (fairness) , 
It  may  be  surprising  to  learn  how  slight  the 
overall  progression  actually  Is.  (Progression 
refers  to  tax  rates  which  rise  on  Incremental 
amounts  of  income,  commonly  called  tax 
brackets.)  This  series  will  question  whether 
the  progressive  tax  Is  Indeed  the  fairest  one. 

DUAL    SOVXXEICNTT    A    PKOBLEM 

Last  year's  tax  debate  didn't  begin  to  con- 
sider the  tax  problems  that  arise  because  of 
the  dual  sovereignty  (federal -state)  under 
which  Americans  live. 

The  public  may  be  excused  for  being  numb 
from  paying  taxes  first  on  what  It  earns  (In- 
come taxes ) ,  then  paying  more  taxes  on  what 
It  spends  with  Its  so-called  after-tax  money 
(sales  taxes),  and  finally  paying  taxes  on 
what  It  owns  (property  taxes).  Tet,  we  may 
not  get  very  far  Into  the  '70's  before  being 
told  we  either  need  to  raise  some  of  these 
taxes  still  more,  or  find  new  ones. 

In  America's  last  pre-World  War  n  year. 
1940,  total  tax  collections  of  916.9  blUlon 
equaled  18.3  percent  of  the  net  national  prod- 
uct. This  was  divided  about  half  and  half 
between  the  federal  and  local-state  govern- 
ments. 

By  1950,  tax  collections  had  grown  to  967.1 
billion:  government  was  taxing  25.2  percent 
of  our  Increased  yearly  production.  During 
the  World  War  II  period,  the  federal  govern- 
ment had  necessarily  grown.  But  the  cold 
war  and  then  Korea  kept  the  federal  level  of 
spending  high. 

STKADT    INCaXASX    NOTED 

Then,  as  public  employees  began  to  get 
competitive  wages  and  many  30clal  service 
functions  of  government  Increased  (much  olf 
this  at  the  state-local  level),  total  taxes 
edged  up  another  5  percentage  points  and 
by  the  late  '60's  had  crossed  the  30  percent 
line.  By  this  time,  the  federal  government 
was  collecting  about  92  for  every  91  collected 
by  state-local  governments. 

From  18  percent  of  GNP  to  25  to  somewhere 
over  30  In  1969.  There  doesn't  appear  to  b« 
any  natural  stopping  place  for  tax  receipts 
as  they  gobble  up  more  of  our  earnings. 
Those  who  think  the  government  should  be 
doing  still  more  than  It  Is  point  to  the  social 
democracies  of  E^irope.  where  the  government 
sector  typically  accounts  for  up  to  40  per- 
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cent  of  the  GNP.  and  a  high  of  42  percent  in 
Sweden. 

But  for  those  who  still  believe  an  essential 
element  of  the  American  experience  Is  the 
freedom  to  plan  one's  own  life  within  the 
context  of  some  inescapable  degree  of  Inter- 
dependence, today's  size  of  the  public  sector 
represents  an  absolute  limit  from  which  we 
must  try  to  pull  back. 

High  taxes  In  themselves  become  the  cause 
of  economic  mLsallocatlons.  They  spur  the 
efforts  to  escape  (legally)  taxes,  and  In  the 
process  of  doing  this  create  Inequities  be- 
tween taxpayers.  Tax  lawyers  or  accountants 
are  required  for  growing  numbers  of  tax  re- 
turns. 

HOW   ECONomCS   ARE   DISTORTED 

The  law  Is  so  complex  that  expert  help  Is 
required  to  make  sure  one  takes  full  advan- 
tage of  the  law.  When  tax  avoidance  takes 
precedence  over  normal  business  Judgment, 
as  It  often  does  even  In  an  individual's  deci- 
sion, economic  decisionmaking  Is  distorted. 

As  one  measure  of  the  extent  to  which 
taxes  have  changed  oiu-  lives  In  Just  one  gen- 
eration, Victor  Ferrall,  general  tax  attorney 
for  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Com- 
pany, notes  that  until  the  iiild-1930'8  lawyers 
still  told  their  cUente  to  distribute  their 
property  as  they  wished  in  their  wills  and 
"let  taxes  take  care  of  themselves. ' 

Now,  a  man  may  pay  a  penalty  In  heavier 
taxation  If  he  leaves  his  property  as  his  emo- 
tions dictate.  Estates  and  trusts  have  also 
been  altered  from  their  original  Intent  (to 
provide  for  management  of  property)  to  one 
governed  by  tax  considerations. 

In  business  likewise,  the  tax  8p>eciall5t  has 
risen  quickly.  Shortly  after  being  accepted  as 
an  Important  professional  staff  function  to 
assure  compliance  with  the  law,  the  tax 
department  In  many  corporations  rose  to  the 
status  of  a  profitmaklng  function. 

Mr.  Ferrall  ended  a  speech  he  made  as 
president  of  the  Tax  Institute  last  Novem- 
ber with  these  searching  questions: 

1.  Do  the  various  tax  Incentives  actually 
help  the  people  they  were  meant  to  help,  or 
just  put  Into  the  law  "new  opportunities  for 
peripheral  tax  savings  devices  that,  skill- 
fully packaged  and  marketed,  will  redirect 
the  benefits  to  persons  other  than  those  for 
whom  they  were  intended?" 

2.  Is  the  net  effect  of  the  tax  Industry 
actually  to  save  taxes,  or  only  shift  the  tax 
burden  back  and  forth? 

3.  What  Is  the  business  distraction  with 
taxes  doing  to  the  economic  fiber  of  America? 

4.  Can  we  educate  the  populace  "away 
from  the  almost  vengeful  Insistence"  that 
the  rich  and  the  corporations  be  "tagged" 
with  taxes  in  the  upper  brackets,  when  in 
reality  such  rates  "are  Illusory  and  are  paid 
only  by  the  unfortunate  or  the  poorly  ad- 
vised?" 

In  trying  to  make  sense  out  of  taxes,  this 
series  performs  such  an  educative  function. 
And  It  tries  to  point  the  way  toward  a  sim- 
pler system  which  would  discourage  today's 
economically  wasteful  search  for  tax  shelters. 

siMPLicrrr  not  onlt  value 
The  search  for  simplicity  shouldn't  be 
overdone,  however.  There  exists  some  kind  of 
trade-off  between  fairness  and  simplicity.  Of 
the  two,  fairness  Is  more  Important.  Yet  we 
have  become  overly  concerned,  at  least  at  the 
federal  level,  with  equity,  while  achieving 
only  minor  progress  In  improving  the  whole 
tax  system.  These  articles  contend  that  we 
can  gain  much  In  simplicity  and  perhaps  at 
the  same  time  pick  up  some  ground  in 
equity  too. 

Prof.  Richard  A.  Musgrave,  Harvard  Uni- 
versity economist  and  expert  on  taxation, 
•ays:  "Complexity  can  become  such  that  it 
isn't  enforceable.  But  this  Is  a  complex  econ- 
omy. The  law  would  be  simpler  if  there  were 
no  depletion  allowance,  no  tax  exempt  in- 
terest; but  do  you  hear  people  asking  to  do 
away  with  these  in  the  name  of  simplicity?" 
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Professor  Musgrave  also  noted  that  while 
the  system  Is  "far  from  optimal"  It  may  be 
the  beet  one  In  the  world. 

One  also  has  to  take  notice  of  the  effect  of 
change  Itself.  Edwin  S  Cohen,  assistant 
treasury  secretary  In  charge  of  tax  jwllcy. 
notes  that  the  transition  to  a  new  tax  can  be 
as  Important  as  the  substantive  Issue  itself. 

CHANGE    MUST   BE   GRADUAL 

Business  and  the  public  are  conditioned  to 
whatever  rules  exist.  Investment  decisions 
have  been  made  on  the  basis  of  them.  Thus, 
major  tax  changes  should  be  phased  In  only 
gradually. 

Moreover,  reform  by  definition  starts  with 
where  we  are.  Ideas  which  are  Interesting  In 
theory  but  have  little  chance  of  being 
meshed  into  the  U.S.  tax  system  are  little 
more  than  conversation  pieces. 

There  are  at  least  four  criteria  that  econ- 
omists apply  to  a  good  tax  system.  First  of 
all,  It  must  raise  an  adequate  amount  of 
revenue.  If  a  nation  and  its  subdivisions 
cannot  collect  enough  taxes  to  do  the  job 
the  public  sector  has  defined  for  Itself,  what- 
ever the  system's  other  merits,  it  Is  obviously 
deficient. 

On  this  score,  the  United  States  tax  system 
must  be  judged  a  huge  success. 

A  second  test  of  a  system  \b  the  cost  of 
administration  and  compliance.  While  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  U.8.  tax  system  are  better 
than  others — the  federal  Income  tax,  for  ex- 
ample, costs  only  four-tenths  of  one  cent 
for  eeudtx  dollar  collected — the  entire  U.S.  rev- 
enue system  rates  high  on  this  score. 

While  we  complain  about  taxes,  most  of  us 
pay  them  without  hesitation  or  argument. 
Whatever  the  combination  of  basic  honesty, 
respect  for  government  authority,  or  gener- 
ally high  business  standards  that  accounts 
for  this,  compliance  Is  not  the  problem  here 
that  it  still  is  In  many  developed  countries. 

Third,  taxes  should  be  economically  neu- 
tral. That  Is,  they  shouldn't  affect  decisions 
as  to  how  resources  are  allocated.  When 
tax  considerations  override  economic  ones, 
some  misdirection  or  misallocatlon  of  eco- 
nomic resources  generally  occurs. 

The  present  tax  system  Is  deficient  on  at 
least  two  scores  here.  Individually,  the  avail- 
able tax  shelters  (or  loopholes,  in  popular 
jargon)  distort  the  economic  decisions  of 
taxpayers,  particularly  the  wealthy  ones. 

Too  often  tax  shelters  have  outlived  what- 
ever Justification  they  originally  had.  A  tax 
shelter  ought  to  support  some  general  good 
greater  than  that  of  the  Individual  taxpayer; 
when  It  doesn't,  the  economic  misallocatlon 
it  encourages  is  inexcusable.  The  extent  to 
which  many  of  the  loopholes  were  closed 
in  the  1969  tax  reform,  as  well  as  what  re- 
mains to  be  done  in  this  area,  will  be  dis- 
cussed in  detail  In  another  article. 

CORPORATE   BURDEN ON   WHO? 

On  the  business  level,  the  corporate  In- 
come tax  also  lacks  economic  neutrality. 
Few  stop  to  realize  who  actually  pays  this 
tax.  Elven  economists  can't  entirely  agree. 
But  In  some  combination  the  corporation 
income  tax  burden  Is  borne  by  the  share- 
holders, the  workers,  and  the  purchasers  of 
the  company's  products — probably  mainly 
by  the  latter  group. 

Yet.  corporations  make  business  decisions 
as  if  they  bore  the  burden  of  the  tax  them- 
selves. And  too  many  of  these  decisions  are 
shaped  by  the  tax  angles  involved.  One 
article  will  discuss  the  desirability  of  sub- 
stantially reducing  corporate  Income  taxes 
as  a  means  not  to  helping  just  the  share- 
holders but  also  the  public  at  large. 

The  fourth  criterion  for  a  tax  system  Is 
equity,  which  the  dictionary  defines  as  "fair- 
ness, Impartiality,  Justice."  Because  this 
series  Is  devoted  to  fairness  In  taxes,  the 
entire  second  article  takes  up  the  different 
concepts  by  which  economists  try  to  define 
equity. 
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These  articles  contain  several  specific  rec- 
ommendations which  could  greatly  increase 
the  fairness  of  the  entire  tax  system.  But 
none  of  them  would  do  a  thing  about  the 
escalating  size  of  the  public  sector. 

In  talking  with  economists,  tax  lawyers, 
and  government  officials  at  all  levels  over 
the  past  four  months.  It  has  become  clear 
how  deficient  the  U.S.  Is  In  an  overall 
strategy  toward  public  finance. 

The  federal  system  has  much  to  commend 
It.  Dual  sovereignty  undoubtedly  facilitated 
the  development  of  a  3,000-mile-wlde  conti- 
nent. Indeed,  it  Is  problematic  whether  any 
vast  land-mass  country,  like  the  VS.,  the 
U.S.S.R..  or  China,  can  be  efficiently  man- 
aged by  a  central  authority. 

But  the  raising  of  taxes  by  Washington, 
by  the  states,  and  by  cities  and  many  spe- 
cial districts  (all  told,  we  have  92.000  units 
of  government)  presents  a  nightmare  for 
modern  planning.  For  Instance,  with  differ- 
ent types  of  decisions  made  at  each  level — 
such  as  defense,  which  is  entirely  federal, 
and  elementary  education,  which  Is  almost 
entirely  local — no  adequate  means  exists  to 
weigh  relative  priorities. 

Perhaps  government  spending  needs  to  be 
more  than  30  percent  of  GNP.  One  suspects, 
though,  that  one  reason  the  many  streams 
of  public  spending  add  up  to  even  as  much  as 
they  do  Is  the  lack  of  a  unifying  channel  for 
comparative  evaluation. 

Americans  have  a  strong  preference  for 
local  control  over  the  areas  of  government 
that  touch  them  closely — such  as  education. 
At  the  same  time,  the  lack  of  coordination 
m  the  present  multilayer  tax  system  exacts 
a  price. 

So,  after  looking  at  tax  reforms  in  detail, 
we  will  return  to  this  problem,  which  may 
be  more  Important  than  any  single  Issue  of 
tax  equity. 

[Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor.  Mar. 

19. 1970] 

Ark  You  Taxed  Fairlt — ^11:  Who  Pats  the 

Tax  Bill?  Middle  Income  Carries  the  I»as 

(One  basic  asstunptlon  in  the  U.S.  Is  that 
it  is  "fair"  for  the  rich  to  pay  higher  taxes 
than  others.  Yet  as  a  percentage  of  Income, 
most  Americans  carry  an  amazingly  similar 
tax  burden.  This  page  explores  some  of  the 
ideas  aimed  at  equity  in  taxation.)  ^ 
(By  Richard  A.  Nenneman) 

Boston. — Situation:  You  and  your  wife 
both  work  40  hours  a  week.  Many  Ameri- 
can couples  do.  Together,  you  bring  in  a 
comfortable  yearly  Income  of  915.000. 

Across  the  street  from  you  lives  a  young 
man  who  doesnt  appear  to  work  at  all.  But 
last  year  a  rich  uncle  gave  him  916.000. 

Down  the  block  are  a  retired  couple  who 
once  worked  very  hard.  They  also  get  close 
to  915,000  today,  but  from  a  variety  of 
sources — social  security,  some  dividend  In- 
come, savings,  an  annuity,  and  a  company 
pension. 

Question:  Should  you  and  your  wife,  the 
young  playboy,  and  the  retired  couple  all 
be  in  a  similar  tax  situation  because  of  the 
915.000  that  has  crossed  the  threshold  of 
each  house? 

Fairness — equity — In  taxation,  we  qulcK 
ly  find,  Is  as  difficult  to  define  as  beauty. 

But  even  If  beauty  exists  foremost  In  the 
eye  of  the  beholder,  this  has  never  discour- 
aged those  searching  for  beauty.  Likewise, 
the  attempt  to  build  an  honest,  equitable 
tax  system  is  too  vitol  to  be  turned  aside 
just  because  It  Is  difficult. 

Economists  view  tax  equity  from  two 
perspectives — what  they  call  horizontal  and 
vertical.  Horizontal  equity  attempts  to  treat 
all  taxpayers  in  the  same  category  equally. 
The  problems  m  defining  it  lie  in  deciding 
what  makes  equals  out  of  taxpayers.  If  In- 
come Is  the  criterion,  there  may  still  be 
reasons  to  treat  different  kinds  of  Income 
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In  different  wkys.  or  to  take  cognizance  of 
tbe  taxpayer's  age  or  family  responalbllltlea. 

DXmCKUtT  STANDAaOS  usxo 

Vertical  equity  determines  what  the  de- 
gree of  difference  should  be  In  the  treat- 
ment of  taxpayers  In  different  categories.  It 
Is  not  as  easy  to  find  objective  answers  In 
this  area. 

Federal  tax  law  presumes  that  Income 
tests  equality  of  circumstance  better  than 
what  one  spends  or  what  his  net  worth  Is.  (In 
the  al)ove  example,  the  young  fellow  pays 
no  tax  on  the  $15,000  gift,  only  on  whatever 
Income  he  makes  from  it.  His  uncle,  depend- 
ing on  what  other  gifts  he  has  made,  will 
probably  have  to  pay  a  gift  tax.) 

Federal  law  does  not,  however,  treat  even 
every  Income  dollar  the  same  way.  The  per- 
sonal exemption,  the  various  deductions, 
the  kinds  of  Income  not  even  included  In  the 
tax  base  all  exist  at  least  theoretically 
either  to  better  define  one  person's  situa- 
tion vls-a-vls  another  or  to  fxirther  some 
particular  social  policy. 

In  the  past,  some  of  them,  such  as  the 
exemption  of  municipal  bond  Interest  from 
the  Income-tax  base,  or  the  percentage  deple- 
tion allowance,  have  encouraged  the  rich 
to  conform  their  Investment  activities  to 
those  channels  that  would  legally  avoid 
some  taxation.  The  pursuit  of  social  policy 
through  the  tax  system — whether  It  be 
lower  Interest  costs  for  local  governments  or 
more  oU  exploration — thus  complicates  the 
pursuit  of  equity. 

Just  how  effective  tax  avoidance  can  be- 
come was  brought  home  by  the  Treasury's 
announcement  early  last  year  that  154  In- 
dividuals with  Incomes  over  (200,000  were 
paying  no  federal  Income  tax  at  all.  This 
became  the  raUylng  poln*  for  federal  reform. 

The  additional  taxes  a  relatively  small 
number  of  rich  might  pay  are  not  too  sig- 
nificant. But  at  the  same  time  Inflation  waa 
eating  up  after-tax  dollars,  and  the  belated 
Vietnam  surtax  had  finally  become  law.  the 
public — all  the  way  from  the  lowest-paid 
worker  to  the  upper  middle  claaa — became 
Incensed  that  the  system  should  allow  any- 
one to  escape  taxation  entirely. 

INCOMX    LTVT    RICHLT    TAX.t>B> 

Of  the  three  main  direct  taxes  that  Indi- 
viduals pay — Income,  sales,  and  property — 
there  has  been  a  predisposition  in  the  United 
States  to  consider  Income  taxes  as  socially 
superior.  Richard  A.  Muagrave,  economics 
profeaaor  at  Harvard  University  and  an  expert 
on  equity,  noted  approvingly,  for  instance, 
that  "the  U.S.  tax  system  taken  as  a  whole 
la  more  Income-tax  Intensive  than  most." 

The  Income  tax  also  offers  the  easiest  way 
to  build  progreaalvlty  Into  the  system, 
through  progressively  higher  rates  on  Incre- 
mental amounts  of  income. 

Sales  taxes  fall  somewhat  more  harshly 
on  lower-Income  taxjMyers.  who  are  more  apt 
to  spend  all  their  Income.  There  are  ways  to 
mitigate  the  regressive  nature  of  the  salea 
tax,  though. 

P\ircbases  of  essentials  such  as  food  and 
clothing  can  be  exempted  (as  they  are  In 
ICasaachuaetU.  although  thU  then  reduces 
the  amotint  of  revenue  the  tax  can  raise) .  Or 
If  the  state  has  an  Income  tax.  It  can  give 
some  kind  of  lower  Income  credit  on  that  tax 
which  In  effect  rebates  the  sales  tax. 

FmORBTT    COSTS   CAN    BK    BTTaOKM 

Property  taxes  are  somewhat  regreaslve, 
but  for  moat  persons  they  tend  to  be  propor- 
tional to  Income.  Up  to  a  point,  the  more 
one  earns  the  better  the  house  he  lives  In. 
The  harshest  feature  of  the  property  tax  Is 
that  It  becomes  part  of  the  budgeted  expense 
for  houalng. 

And,  as  Is  presently  the  cue.  when  the 
property  tax  rises  too  quickly.  It  ereataa  a 
•evere  burden  for  those  living  on  retirement 
Incomes  who  thought  they  knew  what  their 
hCTMlng  was  going  to  coat  tham  In  tbalr 
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retirement  years.   (This  tax  U  dlacuased  In 
detail  In  a  further  article. ) 

Yet.  In  spite  of  the  apparent  fairness  of 
the  Income  tax  and  the  definite  preference 
it  has  enjoyed  on  equity  grounds,  the  U.S. 
tax  system  as  a  whole  Is  not  highly  progres- 
sive. The  only  major  element  or  progresslvlty 
Is  In  the  federal  Income  tax. 

And  even  here,  the  sharp  graduation  up- 
ward In  rates  has  challenged  those  with 
money  to  find  all  the  legal  ways  to  avoid 
the  high  rates.  (The  next  article  examines 
the  extent  to  which  changes  in  rate*  and  the 
narrowing  of  loopholes  In  the  1968  reform 
may  have  discouraged  this  search  In  the 
future.) 

A  new  study  called  "The  Rich,  the  Poor, 
and  the  Taxes  They  Pay,"  by  Joseph  A 
Pechman,  director  of  economic  studies  at 
Brookings  Institution,  notes  an  amazing 
similarity  of  tax  burden  for  most  Americana. 
There  was  an  exception  In  the  group  earning 
less  than  t3,000.  because  of  increasing  social 
security  taxes  and  regressive  local  taxes.  But 
for  the  great  bulk  of  taxpayers — those  earn- 
ing from  •2,000  up  to  •15,000  (In  1965). 
which  Included  all  but  the  top  10  percent  of 
taxpayers — total  taxes  paid  were  between 
36  and  27  percent  of  IncStea^^ 

Only  In  the  group  above  •R.OOO  was  the  tax 
considerably  higher,  38  percent.  This  group 
Includes  some  extremely  high  Incomes  and 
large  taxes,  of  course.  Also,  a  previous  study 
of  Mr.  Pechman's  showed  that  when  Incomes 
went  much  above  •100.000,  the  total  taxes 
paid  began  to  decline  slightly  as  a  percentage 
of  Income.  This  was  mainly  because  of  the  big 
role  of  lightly  taxed  capital  gains  In  such 
Incomes. 

■OMX   CONraiBUTIONS   QtlXSTIONABIJI 

More  recently,  one  finds  discussion  of  the 
very  concepts  of  the  two  tax  methods  Im- 
plying that  sales  taxes  from  an  equity  point 
of  view  may  be  fairer  than  Income  taxes. 

What,  after  all,  does  Income  presumably 
measure?  One's  contribution  to  his  society. 

One  may  doubt  this  In  the  case  of  a  ball 
player  or  a  movie  star  (although  their  grossly 
exaggerated  salaries  are  usually  earned  for 
only  a  short  time  span ) . 

In  general,  though,  we  assume  that  a 
worker  earning  $5  an  hour  Is  doing  some- 
thing more  valuable  for  society  than  one 
earning  $3  an  hour.  And  a  jtinlor  executive 
making  tao.OOO  a  year  is  presumed  to  l>e 
doing  something  more  Important  for  his 
company  than  his  secretary  earning  •7,500. 

Of  course  the  higher-paid  Individual  Is 
going  to  pay  more  taxes — no  one  argues  that 
point.  But.  the  question  Is  asked,  on  what 
kind  of  equity  grounds  should  he  pay  at  a 
higher  rate  simply  becaiue  he  Is  contributing 
more  to  society? 

On  the  other  hand,  purchase  taxes  repre- 
sent a  tax  on  what  one  takes  out  of  the 
stream  of  production.  "Noting  that  Income 
Is  a  measure  of  the  contribution  to  produc- 
tion by  an  Individual  or  by  capital,  some 
(economists)  have  argued  that  It  Is  as  logi- 
cal, and  more  effective  in  promoting  private 
saving  and  investment,  to  tax  on  the  basis 
of  consumption."  says  the  First  National 
City  Bank  of  New  York  In  a  recent  publi- 
cation. 

Whether  one  la  an  egalitarian  economist 
who  wants  to  use  the  system  to  level  wealth, 
simple  realism  demands  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  the  overall  tax  structure  Is  not 
highly  progressive  and  that,  barring  major 
political  upheaval,  It  Is  not  going  to  be. 

Realism  may  also  demand  that  the  overall 
system  not  be  made  much  less  progressive 
than  It  now  Is.  If  It  were,  raising  the  same 
amo\int  of  revenue  might  bear  down  too  hard 
on  the  lower  end  of  the  income  scale. 

It  Is  easy  to  say  one  Is  for  progressive  taxes 
If  this  means  someone  richer  than  tu  will 
pay  a  higher  percentage  of  his  Income  to  the 
government.  Tet  no  objective  standards  exist 
to  determine  the  proper  amount  of  proges- 
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slvlty.  The  Carter  Commission,  which  re- 
ported on  the  entire  Canadian  tax  system, 
noted  that  the  rate  of  progresslvlty  Is  essen- 
tially a  subjective,  or  judgmental,  matter. 

A  very  clever  challenge  to  the  very  con- 
cept of  progresslvlty  has  been  made  by  Nor- 
man B.  True,  a  former  Treasury  economist 
now  working  with  a  private  consulting  firm. 
Planning  Research  Corporation.  Dr.  True, 
claiming  there  Is  no  equitable  way  to  deter- 
mine the  rate  of  progresslvlty,  makes  a  per- 
suasive case  for  a  fiat-rate  Income  tax.  That 
Is,  the  rich  would  pay  more,  but  not  propor- 
tionately more. 

FLAT  BATS  OF   30    PnCXNT 

In  1967,  for  Instance,  a  30  percent  flat  rate 
on  all  taxable  Income  would  have  produced 
as  much  revenue  as  the  present  complex 
system. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  77  percent  {,%2i2  billion 
out  of  •soa  billion  In  taxable  Income)  of  tax- 
able Income  was  taxed  at  marginal  rates  of 
20  percent  or  lower.  And  some  76  percent  of 
Income  taxes  collected  ($48  billion  out  of 
•63  billion)  was  collected  at  rates  of  25  per- 
cent or  less. 

And  only  4.4  percent  of  the  total  came  In 
at  marginal  rates  above  60  percent.  "In 
short."  claims  Dr.  True,  "progressively  grad- 
uated marginal  tax  rates  can  hardly  be  jus- 
tified In  terms  of  their  contribution  to  the 
total  revenues." 

As  an  alternative  to  progressive  taxation  In 
theory.  Dr.  Ttire  suggests  a  flat-rate  tax 
on  a  much  wider  Income  base.  In  the  1967 
figures  quoted  above,  he  suggests  broaden- 
ing the  tax  base  from  the  8303  billion  It  ac- 
tually waa  to  9600  billion  by  eliminating  loop- 
holes and  broadening  the  definition  of  in- 
come. 

In  addition  to  a  flat-rate  tax  on  this  wider 
base,  though,  he  vrauld  give  a  much  higher 
personal  exemption.  The  resvilt  would  be  a 
tax  that  had  some  effective  progreaslvlty  to 
It,  which  he  thinks  is  all  that  Is  demanded 
by  the  public.  But  being  In  theory  a  fiat- 
rate  tax  with  few  exceptions,  it  would  be 
easy  to  figure,  and  many  compliance  prob- 
lems inherent  in  the  present  complicated 
definitions  of  income,  capital  gains,  and  al- 
lowable deductions  would  be  eliminated. 

TtraX   FOaMTTUi    BTUUIXU 

Looking  at  the  1967  returns,  a  flat  rate  of 
14.5  percent  on  taxable  Income  under  Dr. 
Ture's  widened  base  (with  the  then  •eoo 
personal  exemption)  would  have  produced 
the  same  amount  of  taxes  collected  for  that 
year.  But.  Increasing  the  flat  rate  to  17.S 
percent  and  widening  the  exemption  to 
•1.500.  the  same  amotmt  of  tax  would  still 
have  been  collected  and  some  effective  pro- 
gression  would    have   been   maintained. 

For  example:  take  three  families,  earning 
•8.000,  •15.000.  and  ^25,000  respecUvely.  If 
each  had  four  people  In  the  family  taxable 
Income  would  have  been  •3,000,  ^9.000.  and 
•  19.000  respectively.  The  taxes  collected,  at 
a  fiat  rate  of  17.5  percent,  would  have  been 
•360.  •1.676,  and  •S.Sas,  and  there  would 
have  been  considerable  progresslvlty  In 
those  taxes.  The  three  effective  rates  would 
have  been  4.4  percent,  10.6  percent,  and 
13.3  percent. 

Such  a  system,  of  course,  would  produce 
the  greatest  progresslvlty  In  Income  areas 
under  •20.000.  As  Incomes  climb,  the  value 
of  the  exemptions  would  be  relatively  lees, 
and  the  effective  tax  rates  woud  approach 
the  stated  rate. 

Tet  the  fact  of  progresslvlty  would  be  up- 
held for  the  vast  majority  of  taxpayers,  and 
there  would  be  two  net  advantages  to  thla 
approach.  The  system  Itself  would  be  vastly 
simplified.  With  almost  all  Income  (Including 
capital  gains)  In  the  new  tax  base,  there 
would  be  greater  economic  freedom  in 
deciding  how  to  Invest  and  leas  room  for 
argument  with  the  tax  authorities.  Second, 
the  system  would  probably  tend  to  encour- 
age the  aocumulatloa  of  coital,  which  many 
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economists  feel  has  been  discouraged  by  the 
tax  system. 

Dr.  Ttire's  Idea  for  a  flat-rate  tax  la  cer- 
tainly not  shared  by  any  wide  number  of 
academicians  today.  When  talking  with  Dr. 
Ture,  this  reporter  suggested  that  he  per- 
haps occupies  a  place  In  the  tax  equity  con- 
troversy similar  to  that  of  Dr.  Milton  Fried- 
man regarding  the  Influence  of  monetary 
policy  on  the  economy.  Fifteen  years  ago  Dr. 
Friedman  was  almost  a  loner.  Today  econ- 
omists are  categorized  according  to  how 
much  of  Frledmanlte  they  are.  Dr.  Ture 
only  smiled. 

[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 

Mar.  31-33,  1970] 

Axe   YotT   Taxed   FAnu.T — ni:    FxDBua.  Tax 

LOOPHOI.KS    PLt70CE0 

(Because  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969  cut 
federal  revenues  by  billions,  the  common 
reaction  was  that  real  reform  failed.  Yet  five 
major  loopholes  favoring  the  rich  were  nar- 
rowed. The  system  Is  regarded  as  fairer.) 

(By  Richard  A.  Nenneman) 

Washington. — "We  know  the  tax  reform 
was  a  good  law,"  a  high  Treasury  Department 
ofllclal  jested — "You  should  see  the  mall  we're 
getting  complaining  about  It." 

He  was  referring  to  the  Tax  Reform  Act 
of  1969,  passed  In  a  hurry  before  the  Christ- 
mas recess  of  Congress.  At  first  glance  It 
looked  more  like  a  tax  giveaway  than  a  real 
reform. 

Not  everyone  agrees  with  this  man's  esti- 
mate of  the  law.  Dr.  Arthur  M.  Okun,  for 
example,  former  chairman  of  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers  under  President  Johnson, 
said:  "I  am  disappointed  with  the  tax  re- 
form act.  .  .  .  For  every  dollar  we  gained,  we 
had  to  give  up  three.  What  we  have  left  of 
the  federal  revenue  system  Is  better,  but  we 
lost  some  of  It  In  the  process." 

These  are  the  views,  not  only  of  Dr.  Okun, 
but  of  many  liberal  economists  who  say  the 
tax  cuts  In  the  act  undermine  the  flnanclal 
base  for  needed  federal  programs  In  the 
coming  years. 

axFoaifs  CAiXKD  beal 

Joseph  W.  Barr,  who  was  Mr.  Johnson's  last 
Treasury  secretary,  points  out.  however,  that 
the  reforms  in  the  act  are  Indeed  reforms.  He 
distinguishes  these  from  the  tax-relief  pro- 
visions which,  like  Dr.  Okun,  he  dlsllkee.  (Mr. 
BtOT  now  Is  president  of  the  American  Se- 
curity ft  Trust  Company  In  Washington.) 

"You  never  pick  up  revenue  on  a  reform 
bill  Itself."  says  another  source,  adding  that 
rates  can  be  boosted  later. 

"Just  look  at  the  major  loopholes  under 
the  old  law."  said  Mr.  Barr.  (It  was  he  who 
last  year  called  public  attention  to  the  164 
persons  with  Incomes  over  •300,000  who  pcUd 
no  federal  taxes  at  all.) 

"There  were  six  main  loopholes  that  caiued 
the  Inequities  under  the  (dd  law — capital 
gains,  exemption  of  municipal-bond  Inter- 
est, accelerated  depreciation,  the  unlimited 
charitable  contribution,  farm  losses,  and  de- 
pletion. They  closed  up  every  one  of  them 
except  municipals." 

The  munclpal-bond-lnterest  exemption 
would  have  gotten  changed,  most  observers 
say.  If  the  nation's  mayors  and  governors 
hadn't  panicked  and  pressured  Congress  not 
to  end  the  tax  shelter  for  their  Indebtedness. 
So  this  remains  for  the  "next  time"  around. 

BTOfPTIOW    BSLD  0O8TT.T 

As  matters  stand,  the  holders  of  municipals 
save  In  Income  taxes  far  more  than  the  mu- 
nicipalities save  In  extra  Interest  ezpenae. 
Thla  Is  one  of  those  social  arrangements  that 
helps  rich  individuals  more  than  the  groups 
It  was  meant  to  help.  It  Is,  In  short,  a  costly 
exemption.  The  Treasury  Department  In  1969 
eatlmated  the  municipal-Interest  exemption 
costs  the  government  (3  billion  annually. 

As  for  the  other  five  loopholes,  they  were 
Indeed  changed.  Aooele»t«d  deiKraotottoa  o( 
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real  estate  has  been  severely  limited.  Farm 
losses,  that  can  be  balanced  against  regular 
income,  are  limited  to  •25,000  annually.  The 
oil  depletion  allowance  was  cut  back  from 
37  Vi  percent  to  32  percent.  And  the  un- 
limited charitable  deduction  was  curbed,  al- 
though at  the  same  time  the  regular  chari- 
table contributions  deduction  was  raised 
from  30  to  60  percent  of  Income. 

The  change  that  may  hit  the  greatest 
number  of  people  Is  In  the  capltal-galns  tax. 
It  previously  had  a  top  limit  of  25  percent. 
That  rate  remains  on  the  first  •50,000  of  capi- 
tal gains  In  any  one  year,  and  then  goes  up 
to  a  maximum  of  35  percent  for  Individuals. 
(The  rate  waa  changed  to  30  percent  for 
corporationa.) 

kscapc  devices  closed 

In  cases  where  taxpayers  also  have  sub- 
stantial earned  Income,  large  capital  gains 
may  cause  some  to  lose  their  60  percent 
maximum  tax  bracket  on  the  earned  income 
and  pay  the  old  rate  of  70  percent.  (This 
is  because  "preference"  Income,  from  capi- 
tal gains,  for  example,  in  excess  of  •30,000 
takes  away  the  50  percent  limit  for  an  equal 
amount  of  earned  Income.)  In  extreme  cases, 
the  new  capltal-galns  tax  could  be  an  ef- 
fective 46.5  percent. 

In  dollars,  these  changes  may  not  be  ter- 
ribly significant.  The  oapltal-galns  change, 
for  Instance,  is  supposed  to  haul  In  only  •275 
million  extra  a  year  from  individuals  and 
•176   million   from  corporations. 

This  doesn't  make  the  loophole  adjust- 
ments unimportant,  however.  TTiese  were  the 
main  devices  by  which  the  rich  escaped  taxes. 
To  the  extent  that  they  have  been  closed. 
It  is  now  a  fairer  system. 

Critics  of  the  federal  tax  system  previously 
have  claimed  that  as  fast  as  one  set  of  loop- 
holes was  closed,  tax  attorneys  found  a  new 
set.  Some  of  those  who  worked  on  this  law 
doubt  that  this  now  will  be  the  case.  They 
think  not  only  that  major  progress  was  made 
in  closing  loopholes,  but  that  the  increase 
in  the  capltal-galns  tax  will  blunt  the  in- 
centive to  qualify  as  much  incotne  as  pos- 
sible as  a  capital  gain. 

LOSSES    SET  AT    t9   BOXION 

with  capital-gains  rates  up  and  the  maxi- 
mum rates  on  earned  Income  down  from 
70  to  50  percent,  the  maximum  tax-rate  dif- 
ferential between  the  two  kinds  of  Income 
is  cut  by  two-thirds.  The  result  is  that  both 
kinds  of  Income  tend  to  be  treated  more 
equally  under  the  tax  laws. 

The  staggering  revenue  losses,  coming  to 
•9  billion,  under  the  total  reform  act  are  its 
most  disturbing  feature.  When  all  the  pro- 
visions have  been  phased  in  (by  1973) ,  there 
will  be  an  annual  loss  of  •4.8  billion  from 
the  Increase  In  the  personal  exemption;  91.6 
billion  from  the  increased  standard  deduc- 
tion; ^2.1  billion  from  the  low-income  allow- 
ance (wiilch  removes  5.5  million  persons  from 
the  tax  rolls) ;  and  ^420  million  from  the  ad- 
justment of  single-person  income-tax 
schedule  (although  there  is  a  considerable 
Improvement  in  fairness  here) . 

There  is  a  further  loes  of  ^4.4  billion  from 
the  Increase  In  social -security  payments. 
The  funds  oamt  from  a  separate  trust  fund, 
however,  and  social-security  ofDdals  says 
there  is  no  need  yet  to  raise  sodal-securtty 
taxee.  They  will  doubtless  go  up  in  the  course 
of  time,  though. 

In  general,  there  Is  a  tendency  here  to 
minimize  the  Importance  of  the  tax-relief 
provlatons.  The  main  thing  la  that  a  major 
reform  was  passed.  The  revenue  losses  as 
noted  above,  tend  to  be  regarded  as  the  price 
of  reform. 

ACCOMPI  .WHMENTS  LISTSD 

Stanley  Surrey,  professor  at  Harvard  Law 
School,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  siunmarlzed  the 
Improvements  In  the  law: 

The  taxes  on  the  poor  and  near-poor  were 
reduced,  through  the  low-inoome  allowance. 
HoweTW,  Professor  Surrey  asked,  if  we  have 
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decided  that  the  poor  shouldn't  have  to  pay 
income  tax,  why  do  they  still  have  to  pay 
the    regressive    social -sectirity    tax? 

A  greater  degree  of  equity  exists  for  those 
earning  up  to  ^20,000  a  year.  The  increase  in 
the  standard  deduction  to  •2,000  tendi"  to 
put  apartment  dwellers,  who  have  neither 
mortgage  Interest  or  property  taxes  to  de- 
duct, on  an  even  footing  with  their  suburban 
home-owning  cousins. 

Some  feel  It  might  be  more  equitable  for 
most  of  the  personal  deductions  to  be  re- 
moved in  toto.  This  is  one  of  those  simplifi- 
cations of  the  law  tliat  would  run  Into  much 
organized  opposition,  however;  much  the 
same  effect  is  gained  by  giving  a  larger 
deduction  to  everyone.  The  Internal  Revenue 
Service  expects  an  additional  11  million  tax- 
payers to  start  using  the  simplified  1040 
form  next  year  instead  of  itemizing  deduc- 
tions. 

The  increased  exemptions  are  most  valu- 
able to  the  lower-  and  middle-income 
classes.  They  also  are  more  valuable  to  big 
families. 

WAGE-EARNERS'   BQUAUZnt 

The  reduction  In  the  maximum  rate  on. 
earned  Income  to  50  percent  equalizes  taxes 
for  those  whose  main  Income  Is  from  wages 
— such  as  professional  people  or  athletes — 
vls-a-vls  those  who  have  more  opportuni- 
ties to  use  tax  shelters. 

There  is  a  new  10  percent  flat  tax  on  10 
classes  of  income  previously  exempted.  This 
will  bring  In  only  about  (600  million  in  re- 
venues to  start.  But  it  should  end  the  spec- 
tacle  of  very  wealthy  people  escaping  aU  tax- 
ation. 

All  in  all,  there  will  be  somewhat  less 
likelihood -of  those  with  similar  real  Incomes 
paying  substantially  different  taxes.  (Eco- 
nomists call  this  horizontal  equity.) 

It  Isn't  as  clear  what  has  happened  to 
verUcal  equity — the  relative  equity  between 
divergent  income  groups.  It  depends.  In  the 
first  place,  on  how  much  of  a  load  one  thinks 
the  rich  ought  to  carry.  But  that  considera- 
tion aside.  It  isnt  even  that  easy  to  tell  what 
has  happened.  Tlie  poor  and  lower-lnc(xne 
groups  get  the  most  benefit  from  the  reform 
as  far  as  direct  taxes  go. 

But  this  tax  reform  is  being  "paid"  for 
largely  by  a  higher  burden  being  placed  on 
the  corporate-income  tax.  To  the  extent  that 
this  Is  really  borne  by  the  public,  by  in- 
creased prices,  etc.  (the  next  article  takes  up 
this  point) ,  it  can  be  argued  that  what  the 
poor  gained  in  lower  direct  taxes  has  been 
put  back  on  their  shoulders  through  the 
corporation  Income  tax. 

The  most  significant  thing  about  the  law 
to  this  reporter  Is  that  the  system  has  shown 
Itself  capable  of  at  least  being  nudged. 

DIRCCnON  RCTLB)   hcportant 

The  degree  of  change  may  not  be  as  im- 
portant as  the  direction.  If  the  oil  Industry 
Is  not  hurt  by  the  change  in  depletion  allow- 
ances, it  will  probably  be  cut  again.  If  the 
accumulation  of  capital  does  not  suffer 
notlcably,  the  capltal-galns  tax  may  be 
pushed  up  some  more. 

As  a  postscript.  It  Is  perhaps  time  for  the 
public  to  become  more  aware  of  the  role  of 
capital  formation  by  individuals  in  a  capi- 
talistic society.  Is  it  paas£  or  do  we  still  need 
to  encourage  it? 

Dale  Wlckham,  a  Washington  tax  lawyer 
who  served  as  special  counsel  to  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  last  year,  goes  so  far  as  to 
question  whether  we  might  not  eventually 
tax  capital  gains  as  regular  income.  The  use 
of  Income  averaging,  be  says,  would  cushion 
the  burden  on  anyone  realizing  large  gains 
in  any  one  year. 

In  last  year's  reform,  we  went  a  long  step 
In  the  direction  of  his  suggestion.  Before 
gdng  any  further,  we  need  to  decide  mcnv 
clearly  whether  it  is  still  meaningful  to  talk 
of  a  capital  gain  as  some  special  kind  of 
income.  In  the  past,  society  has  recognized 
a  risk  inherent  in  all  capital  investment.  To 
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encourage  th*t  rtok-Uldng.  It  held  out  a 
meclal  incentive. 

Whatever  remain*  to  be  done  with  the 
federal  Income  tax.  one  point  should  be  re- 
membered: U  is  the  ahlning  Jewel  among 
American  t»xee.  Thla  will  become  more  ap- 
parent after  the  oorporauon  Income  tax. 
Mlea  t*x.  and  the  property  tu  have  been 
analysed. 

[Prom  the  Chrtstlan  Science  Monitor, 

Mar.  26. 1970) 

Au  Tou  Taxmd  P/umi-T?— IV:    Pkopl*.  Not 

THiNca.  Pat  Taxxs 

(The  actual  burden  of  corporation  taxes 

falls   in   some   combination   on   consumers. 

shareholders,  and  workers.  The  division  of 

the  burden  Is  a  key  question  of  fairness.  An 

alternaUve  to  the  present  corporation  tax— 

the  value  added  tax— U  now  getting  some 

study  in  the  U.S.) 

(By  Richard  A.  Nexmeman) 
Boston. — Suppose  you  bought  a  new  Pord 

You  paid  $3,500  for  It.  This  included  a  7 
percent  excise  tax  on  the  dealer's  cost.  If 
someone  asked  you  how  much  tax  you  paid 
on  the  car.  you  couldn't  figure  It  out  exactly, 
since  you  never  are  supposed  to  know  the 
dealer's  cost. 

But  it  would  probably  surprise  you  to  learn 
that  this  excise  was  not  the  only  tax  you  paid 
on  that  new  car.  Last  year  the  Pord  Motor 
Company  earned  til  billion  before  paying 
corporate  Income  taxes  of  $569  mllUon. 

•What,"  you  say.  "has  that  got  to  do  with 
me?  Pord  paid  its  own  income  taxes."  Super- 
Oclally.  that  is  correct  But  that's  as  far  as 
the  correctness  goee. 

Economists  point  out  that  aU  taxes  uiu- 
mately  are  paid  by  people.  In  the  case  of  cor- 
poration taxes,  the  burden— also  called  the 
incidence— often  falU  on  persons  In  the  form 
of  higher  prices.  CorporaUons  must  of  neces- 
sity make  a  return  on  their  inveetment 
somewhat  comparable  to  other  types  of  busi- 
ness organizations.  Management  answers  to 
the  Investors,  the  shareholders. 

IfOST-mSTTNnKSSTOOD  LEVT? 

Perhaps  the  public  misunderstands  the 
eorporaOon  Income  tax  more  than  any  other 
part  of  the  tax  system.  An  example  was  the 
minor  fiurry  that  blew  up  when  in  the  au- 
tumn of  19«9  the  Nixon  administration  sug- 
gested that  the  corporation  mco«ne-tax  rate 
be  lowered  In  steps  to  46  percent  of  pretax 
income.  A  number  of  newspaper  columnists, 
unfamiliar  with  the  implications  such  a 
change  would  actually  carry  for  business  and 
the  pubUc.  immediately  interpreted  the  re- 
quest as  a  giveaway  to  corporations 

Buslneea  disappointed  the  Treasury  when 
It  ofrered  absolutely  no  support  to  this  ad- 
mUilstratlon  requeet.  Busmeaa  perhaps  knew 
that  in  the  long  run  this  would  have  only 
slight  effect  on  its  profits. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  n.  the  corpora- 
tton  profiU  tax  has  amounted  to  roughly 
one  quarter  of  the  total  of  federal  tax  col- 
lections, or  about  one-half  of  the  individual 
income  tax  collected  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment. Considering  its  importance  In  the 
total  tax  system,  we  ought  to  know  who 
bears  the  final  burden  of  this  tax.  Without 
such  knowledge,  we  are  limited  In  the  con- 
clusions we  can  draw  about  the  falmees  of 
the  tax  system  as  a  whole. 

The  main  debate  over  the  burden  of  the 
corporation  income  tax  U  whether  It  Is 
shifted  forward  or  backward.  By  shifting  for- 
ward, economists  mean  that  the  corporation 
tax  in  effect  U  paid  by  the  purchasers  of  the 
companies'  products.  That  Is.  it  Is  reflected 
In  prices  being  higher  than  they  otherwise 
would  be.  To  the  extent  this  is  true,  the  cor- 
poration income  tax  amounts  to  a  sales  tax. 

HOT  smn.T  uiaiEuuiu 
But  the  tax  doesot  faU  evenly  on  all  prod- 
ucts or  aerrloes.  For  Instance,  public  utilities 
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can  presumably  pass  aU  of  the  tax  forward 
ss  a  normal  part  of  their  costs,  since  they 
are  guaranteed  a  certain  rate  of  return  on 
their  investment.  Further,  the  tax  penalizes 
an  efficient — that  Is.  a  profitable — corpora- 
tion as  opposed  to  an  Inefficient  one.  The  In- 
efficient corporation  may  not  have  to  pay 
any  tax. 

Other  economists  claim  that  most  of  the 
corporation  tax  is  borne  by  lU  sharehold- 
ers—that is.  U  shifted  backward.  They  get 
lower  returns  on  theu  Investment  than  they 
wotild  if  the  tax  dldnt  exist. 

Dan  Throop  Smith,  finance  professor 
emeritus  at  Harvard,  currently  teaching  at 
Stanford  Business  School,  said.  "To  the  ex- 
tent the  corporation  tax  Is  shifted  to  con- 
sumers, it  Is  a- thoroughly  capricious  excise 
tax  of  the  sort  that  wouldn't  be  tolerated  If 
It  were  enacted  as  an  excise  tax.  And  to  the 
extent  It  lant  shifted.  It  Is  a  discriminatory 
tax  on  capital  and  discourages  Investment." 
Professor  Smith  was  deputy  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  In  the  Elsenhower  adminis- 
tration. 

There  Is  also  a  third  way  In  which  the 
tax  burden  may  be  partially  shifted — In  lower 
wages  to  labor. 

Economists  carry  on  a  highly  sophisticated 
and  seemingly  endless  argument  as  to  the 
incidence  of  the  corporation  tax.  Most  of 
them  will  admit  that  the  tax  burden  U 
partially  carried  by  all  three  groups— pur- 
chasers or  the  public  at  large,  shareholders 
in  the  company,  and  the  workers.  So.  when 
the  Pord  Motor  Company  pays  Its  Income-tax 
bill,  these  taxes  are  being  paid  for  In  the 
long  ran  partly  by  the  purchasers  of  Ford 
products,  partly  by  the  shareholders  of  the 
company,  and  partly  by  Its  workers. 

The  corporation  tax  burden  varies  from 
firm  to  firm  and  among  Industries. 

An  industry  that  faces  severe  foreign  com- 
petition Is  not  as  free  as  some  others  to  ad- 
just Its  own  prices  to  make  up  for  part  of 
the  Income  tax.  This  seems  to  bolster  Pro- 
fessor Smith's  cUlm  that  the  tax  Is  a  capri- 
cious one. 

Yet,  what  does  one  do  with  a  tax  that  is 
so  successful  a  revenue  raiser  as  the  corpora- 
tion Income  tax?  What  substitute  would 
raise  another  $40  billion  in  revenue  as  easily? 
If  It  were  shifted  directly  to  mdlvlduals, 
personal  tax  brackets  would  climb  enor- 
mously. 

PU-iei3  DATS  SKOi.i.xn 

One  critic  of  the  corporation  tax.  C.  Lowell 
Harriss  of  Columbia  umverslty.  said  In  a 
speech  recently  that  "the  corporaUon  tax  at  a 
50  percent  rate  Is  the  work  of  the  devil,"  This 
may  be  true.  The  question,  though.  Is  wheth- 
er any  alternative  might  not  be  a  worse 
devU. 

There  was  an  IdylUc  day  before  World  War 
I  when  total  federal  tax  collections  amounted 
to  $660  minion  (1913).  About  half  of  that 
sum  was  raised  from  ctistoms  duties  and  half 
from  excise  taxes. 

After  passage  of  the  leth  Amendment  to 
the  Constltutton,  the  first  Income  tax  ap- 
plied a  rate  of  1  percent  to  income  of  both 
corporations  and  Individuals.  During  the 
course  of  World  War  I.  the  tax  w*a  succes- 
sively raised  until  it  reached  a  12  percent 
level.  It  went  down  some  after  the  war,  but 
never  to  the  4  percent  rate  that  Individual 
taxes  were  lowered.  In  fact,  from  that  tUne 
on.  Individual  and  corporate  taxes  went  their 
own  ways. 

The  tax  reached  Its  present  level  of  Im- 
portance during  World  War  n.  But  eren  then 
the  normal  federal  tax.  exclusive  of  excess 
profits  taxes,  only  reached  the  40  percent 
level.  It  was  reduced  to  38  percent  after  the 
war.  It  was  the  Korean  war  that  Jacked  the 
corporate  rates  up  to  the  60  percent  and 
higher  levels  that  the  last  generation  has 
grown  aectutomed  to. 

MAMAOSMurr  THunuwo  afvbctsd 

A  tax  as  productlTe  as  this  and  as  easUy 
administered  U  not  going  to  be  lightly  tam- 
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pered  with.  On  the  other  band,  if  anyone 
wants  seriously  to  reform  taxes,  consider 
this:  the  corporate  tax  falls  with  unequal 
burden  on  different  industries;  It  penalizes 
industries  that  are  heavy  users  of  capital 
Instead  of  debt;  and  It  penalizes  successful 
firms  versus  inefficient  or  unsuccessful  ones. 
Is  this  the  acme  of  tax  policy? 

Moreover,  a  corporation  tax  at  60  percent 
levels,  regardless  of  its  final  mcidence,  is 
bound  to  have  an  effect  on  the  immediate 
thinking  of  management. 

strBSTmrrx  desibaslb 

So  abundant  reasons  exist  for  finding  a 
substitute  for  at  least  part  of  the  corpora- 
tion Income  tax.  And  there  Is  a  substitute, 
or  understudy,  waiting  In  the  wings  to  be 
called  onstage:  the  value  added  tax  (VAT). 
Developed  In  Europe,  where  people  have  had 
more  experience  in  trying  to  evade  taxes.  It 
consists  of  a  tax  on  the  basic  materials  and 
the  labor  used  by  each  company.  It  Is  charged 
at  each  stage  of  the  productive  process  on 
whatever  has  been  added  to  the  value  of  a 
product  at  that  stage — hence  Its  name. 

The  VAT  requires  accurate  bookkeeping; 
its  critics  say  It  would  be  a  nightmare.  Those 
who  favor  It  claim  that  anyone  who  keeps 
books  for  tax  purposes  already  has  all  the  In- 
formation available  to  figtire  the  tax. 

This  tax  may  settle  out  In  the  Common 
Market  countries  at  about  a  15  percent  rate. 
Its  proponents  In  the  United  States  dont 
assume  levels  anywhere  near  that  high.  As- 
suming that  somewhere  between  half  and 
three-quarters  of  the  gross  national  product 
would  show  up  in  the  base  on  which  the  tax 
is  figured,  each  percentage  point  of  a  VAT 
In  this  country  would  produce  between  $5 
and  $7^  billion  In  revenue. 

ADVANTAOCS   CLAIMXD 

The  proponents  of  the  tax  say  It  has  at 
least  three  advantages: 

Compared  with  the  corporate  income  tax. 
the  VAT  Is  neutral  In  its  economic  effects. 
It  does  not  shelter  the  inefficient  company. 
It  Is  also  neutral  between  those  firms  that 
use  various  combinations  of  debt  and  equity 
in  their  capital  structure.  It  Is  neutral  be- 
tween capital-intensive  and  labor-intensive 
companies. 

The  VAT  would  give  the  U.S.  an  export 
advantage.  The  virtual  disappearance  of  the 
U.S.  trade  surpltis  from  Its  high  of  $8  billion 
in  1964  Is  no  small  matter.  Yet  the  U.S. 
finds  Itself  In  a  peculiar  bind  as  one  of  the 
members  of  the  GATT  (General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade ) . 

Under  OATT.  governments  may  rebate  to 
their  manufacturers  direct  taxes  that  are 
passed  on  to  their  customers  if  these  goods 
are  exported.  Smce  the  Common  Market 
countries  now  tise  the  VAT,  their  companies 
get  a  rebate  on  exports  which  is  not  avail- 
able to  U.S.  companies  that  pay  an  Income 
tax.  A  partial  switchover  to  a  VAT  system 
would  give  our  exporters  some  marginal 
advantage. 

VAT  offers  a  painless  way  to  Increase  reve- 
nues. This  U  not  the  major  reason  for  today's 
interest  in  the  tax.  But  there  are  few  tin- 
Upped  areas  to  turn  to  for  future  tax  in- 
creases, II  the  need  arises.  VAT  would  offer 
one  way  to  increase  total  government  reve- 
nues without  changing  other  existing  taxes. 

The  proponents  of  the  VAT  concentrate 
on  Its  preferabiUty  to  the  present  corpor- 
ation Income  tax.  Ell  Shapiro,  economics 
professor  at  the  Harvard  Business  School, 
has  done  a  study  for  the  Committee  for  Eco- 
nomic Development  called  "A  Better  Balance 
in  Federal  Taxes  on  Business."  It  concluded 
that  with  a  low-rate  VAT,  corporate  Income 
tax  rates  could  be  cut  back  to  their  pre- 
Korean  war  level  of  38  percent. 

IMCOICZ  KATS   KXDUCTIONT 

Professor  Smith  envisions  a  combination 
VAT  and  corporate  income  tax  that  would 
ultimately  get  the  Inoome-tax  rate  down 
to  the  36-86  percent  area. 
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The  major  argument  against  the  VAT 
Is  its  alleged  regresslvity — hitting  harder 
at  lower-Income  groups.  If  the  tax  on  each 
stage  of  production  was  added  to  the  cost  of 
goods,  the  public  at  large  would  be  paying 
It.  At  best  It  would  oome  out  to  be  a  pro- 
portional tax;  at  worst,  somewhat  regressive. 

Proponents  of  the  tax  counter  that  from 
what  Is  known  about  the  Incidence  of  the 
corporation  Income  tax,  the  VAT  would  be 
an  Improvement. 

Whether  the  VAT  Is  finally  adopted  In 
some  limited  form  as  an  experimental  tax, 
we  shall  be  hearing  more  about  it. 

Two  final  notes  about  the  corporate  income 
tax:  however  obnoxious  it  may  be  to  some, 
there  is  little  evidence  that  It  has  slowed  eco- 
nomic growth.  Professor  Shapiro  noted  that 
on  a  10-year  average  (which  flattens  out 
economic  fluctuations),  the  United  States 
has  had  a  3^  percent  growth  rate  for  the 
past  century. 

Since  there  was  either  no  corporation  tax 
or  only  a  small  one  during  moet  of  this 
period,  the  tax  does  not  appear  to  have  ad- 
versely affected  rates  of  growth.  This  Is 
also  one  more  piece  of  evidence  in  support 
of  the  theory  that  most  of  the  tax  is  passed 
on  to  the  corporations'  customers. 

Second,  It's  an  efficient  way  of  getting 
at  accumulations  of  corporate  wealth  that 
would  unfairly  escape  taxation  unless  the 
nation  also  had  a  periodic  tax  on  unrealized 
capital  gains.  It  thus  preserves  the  Integrity 
of  the  personal  income  tax. 

An  equitable  tax?  Not  entirely.  But  a  "suc- 
cessful" tax?  Yes.  There's  the  rub  to  chang- 
ing this  tax  or  any  other. 

I  From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Mar. 
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Aas  YotT   Taxed   Fadu-t — V:    Monit   Trees 

roK  Stats-Local  Government 

(There's  no  lack  of  potential  revenue  In  the 
tax  orchard,  despite  the  financial  challenges 
confronting  sutes  and  municipalities.  The 
problem  is  in  deciding  which  trees  are  over- 
burdened and  which  can  be  made  to  bring  a 
bigger  yield.) 

(By  Richard  A.  Nenneman) 

Boston. — Picture  a  State-local  tax  com- 
missioner as  a  horticulturist,  tending  an 
orchard  for  state  and  local  governments.  His 
orchard  has  several  kinds  of  trees. 

First,  there  Is  the  plum  tree  In  the  middle 
of  the  orchard.  The  Juicy  pltmis  he  has  been 
growing  on  It  are  the  local  property  taxes. 
Each  year  a  little  more  Is  coaxed  from  the 
plum  tree.  Last  year  property  taxes  In  the 
United  States  Increased  9.6  percent  to  a 
record  $32  billion.  Almost  all  of  this  was  col- 
lected at  the  local  level. 

The  plimi  tree  Is  overburdened.  Our  hortl- 
culturlBt  only  hopes  It  doesn't  give  out  on 
him  until  some  of  the  other  trees  have  grown 
larger. 

Then  there  Is  that  old  apple  tree.  These  are 
the  state  and  local  Income  taxes.  There  are 
still  eight  states  that  dont  ask  for  any  fnilt 
off  the  apple  tree.  Even  those  that  do  are 
fussy  about  the  apples. 

A  few,  Uke  New  York,  tax  personal  Income 
all  the  way  up  to  a  14  percent  rate.  But  for 
most  sUtes  the  personal  income  tax  Is  still 
a  bagatelle  compared  to  the  fruit  It  might 
bring  in. 

LXASNB)  TO  UKX  OTHZBS 

The  states  are  catching  on  though.  With 
the  need  for  fruit,  they're  learning  to  like 
apples,  too.  Last  year  the  harvest  from  state- 
local  Income  taxes  went  up  19.3  percent  to 
$8.9  billion,  and  from  state  corporation-in- 
come taxes  it  climbed  28.7  percent  to  $3.3 
bUllon. 

There  are  other  trees  In  the  orchard.  The 
peach  tree  started  bearing  l>ack  In  the  de- 
pression days  of  the  *30'8.  when  the  states  had 
to  find  new  revenues.  These  are  the  sales 
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taxes,  which  45  states  now  use.  (Only  Alaska, 
Delaware,  Montana,  New  Hampshire,  and 
Oregon  remain  holdouts  on  the  general  sales 
tax.) 

The  peach  harvest  was  up  19.4  percent  last 
year  to  $14.2  billion  (plus  another  $5.7  biUlon 
in  gasoline  taxes  and  about  $2  billion  in  to- 
bacco taxes  from  sister  nectarine  trees). 

The  newest  tree  in  the  orchard  is  a  strange 
one.  A  combination  citrus  tree,  it  has  grafted 
onto  It  grapefruit,  lemons,  oranges,  and 
tangerines.  A  nifty  space  saver,  this  tree  gives 
forth  a  constantly  increasing  supply  of 
grants-in-aid  from  the  federal  government. 
At  last  count  it  actually  bad  more  than  400 
branches  grafted  into  it  (which  makes  it  very 
hard  to  keep  track  of  each  branch  of  aid) . 
A  speedt  favoeite 

Perhaps  it's  a  strange  tree  to  have  in  an 
otherwise  tidy  little  orchard.  But  its  abun- 
dance of  fruit  has  made  it  a  favorite  of  the 
"taxlculturlst."  Last  year  it  increased  the 
total  supply  of  fruit  from  the  orchard  by 
$25  billion,  putting  it  right  up  there  with 
the  plum  and  apple  trees. 

These  graceful  fruit  trees  describe  the 
present  dilemma  of  state  and  local  govern- 
ments. Theoretically,  they  have  available  all 
sorts  of  fine  taxes.  But  in  practice  it  basnt 
worked  out  that  way. 

State-local  government  today  is  close  to 
crlsisj.n  some  areas  of  the  nation,  aiid  the  tax 
collectors  are  out  there  imploring  that  horti- 
culturist, "Which  tree  can  you  get  to  bear 
more  fruit?" 

It  almost  seems  as  if,  while  the  federal 
government  has  increased  Its  concern  over 
fair  taxes,  it's  a  matter  of  Just  finding  the 
tax  money  at  the  state-local  level. 

State-local  government  more  directly 
serves  the  needs  of  the  people  than  does 
the  federal.  As  the  population  has  grown, 
so  has  the  need  for  schools  and  other  public 
facilities,  for  police  and  fire  departments, 
and  so  on.  These  are  all  service  fvmctions, 
whose  major  expense  Is  payroll. 

EMPLOYEES    WAITT    TO    SHARK 

Public  servants  have  wanted  to  share  In 
the  rising  prosperity  without  being  able  to 
increase  their  own  productivity  substantially 
(this  is  true  of  most  of  the  service  Industry). 

Moreover,  many  public  services,  such  as 
school  teaching,  were  once  rendered  at  re- 
duced pay  becaiise  of  the  protection  they  of- 
fered from  layoffs  in  time  of  depression.  With 
a  nearly  full -employment  economy  estab- 
lished, these  groups  began  to  want  compar- 
able wages. 

Yet,  there  Is  only  one  tax  in  this  country 
that  automatically  rises  in  large  amounts. 
That  is  the  federal  income  tax.  For  each  1 
percent  growth  In  gross  national  product 
(ONP)  It  Is  estimated  that  income-tax  col- 
lections rise  by  1.3  percent. 

However,  any  substantial  Increase  In  fed- 
eral aid  to  state-local  governments  would 
require  some  Increases  in  fetleral  taxes.  There 
Is  considerable  speculation  that  Rep.  Wil- 
bur D.  Mills  (D)  of  Arkansas  was  VTllllng  to 
see  the  large  amovmt  of  tax  relief  in  last 
year's  tax-reform  act  as  one  means  of  actu- 
ally cutting  back  on  federal  spending,  there- 
by throwing  the  ball  to  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments for  the  *70'8. 

STA'TES  DIFTER  VASTLY 

Theoretically,  the  states  oould  all  have 
their  Income  tax  figtired  along  the  lines  of 
the  federal  tax.  It  could  even  be  collected 
by  the  federal  government  for  them  and  then 
be  distributed. 

A  problem  arises  because  the  50  states 
cover  areas  of  vastly  differing  geography,  dif- 
ferent economic  emphases,  and  to  some  ex- 
tent their  own  cultures.  Each  state  has 
developed  a  hybrid,  a  unique  oomblnatlon 
of  state  and  local  taxes,  that  probably  served 
Its  needs  better  before  this  last  explosion 
of  state-local  spending. 
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Besides  a  natural  reluctance  to  move  until 
pushed  hard  enough  by  events,  the  states 
had  another  problun — ^to  some  extent  real, 
to  socne  extent  Imagined :  Ttiey  found  them- 
selves in  competition  with  each  other  for 
Industry.  They  have  been  reluctant  to  adopt 
the  level  of  Income  taxes  theoretically  avail- 
able to  them,  out  of  fear  of  driving  out  in- 
dustry or  even  some  of  their  wealthier 
citizens. 

The  result  has  been  a  hodgepodge  of  In- 
creasing sales-tax  rates,  some  higher  state 
Income  taxes,  property-tax  hikes  every  year, 
more  and  more  aid  from  the  federal  govern- 
ment, and  a  big  increase  in  state-local  debt. 

If  things  are  bad  for  the  states,  they  are 
even  worse  for  local  governments,  which  get 
their  powers  from  the  states  and  are  con- 
siderably restricted  in  the  kinds  of  taxes  they 
can  ImiKise. 

More  Important,  many  states  make  up  a 
homogeneous  economic  unit;  few  cities  do. 
If  nationwide  industrial  organization  makes 
a  state  timid  to  raise  taxes,  a  city  has  even 
more  reason  to  be  afraid.  Even  a  local  busi- 
ness often  can  move  a  few  miles  farther 
out  into  the  ooimtry  to  escape  an  Increased 
property  tax. 

DEITNmON  CALLED  NEED 

The  solution  to  the  dilemma  lies  not  only 
In  the  tax  system  Itself.  It  lies  In  a  better 
definition  of  what  responsibilities  belong  at 
each  level  of  government  in  this  final  third 
of  the  century,  and  even  of  asking  if  all  the 
separate  units  of  government  are  necessary. 
(In  the  past  decade,  some  10,000  school  dis- 
tricts were  consolidated.) 

Yet,  the  crisis  In  state-local  financing  may 
be  the  catalyst  that  finally  wakes  Americans 
up  to  take  notice  of  the  socio-political  prob- 
lem their  particular  federal  structure  has 
created. 

One  man  who  realizes  the  seriousness  of 
state-local  problems,  but  refuses  to  attach 
the  label  of  "crisis"  to  them.  Is  Lloyd  E. 
Slater,  the  deputy  commissioner  for  tax  re- 
search in  the  New  York  State  Department  of 
Taxation  and  Finance.  Dr.  Slater  has  spent  a 
career  in  public  finance. 

"What  about  this  threat  of  competition 
between  the  states?"  I  asked  Dr.  Slater.  "Is 
it  real  or  Just  a  convenient  excuse  for  not 
raising  enough  taxes?" 

"It's  real,"  he  admitted,  "but  It  also  can 
be  exaggerated."  TYutee  can  be  a  factor  In 
the  general  location  of  an  Industrial  facil- 
ity, for  Instance.  If  everything  else  Is  equal. 
But  everything  else  is  generally  not  equal  at 
all.  be  said.  ^ 

OTHZB  IMPORTANT  FACTORS 

Business  goes  where  It  does  because  of  Its 
markets,  its  raw  materials,  and  the  labor 
supply.  These  factors  will  usually  determine 
within  a  50  to  100  mile  radius  where  a  plant 
will  be  built,  Dr.  Slater  said.  Thus,  state 
taxes  are  usually  not  crucial  to  business,  un- 
less peraonal-income-tax  rates  make  It  hard 
to  hold  engineering  and  middle- management 
talent. 

New  York  has  taken  vast  strides  In  state 
programs — and  spending — during  Gov.  Nel- 
son A.  Rockefeller's  three  terms.  Yet  it  has 
managed  its  high  Income  tax — highest  In  the 
nation — while  its  immediate  neighbors,  Con- 
necticut and  New  Jersey,  didn't  even  have 
one.  This  fact  at  least  questions  the  strength 
of  the  competition  argument  some  states 
hide  behind. 

If  any  state  tax  gets  too  high  in  relation 
to  surrounding  states,  the  state  may  have 
to  mark  time  with  that  particular  tax.  Al- 
together 42  states  have  Income  taxes.  Three 
were  added  Just  last  year,  in  Illinois.  Maine, 
and  Washington. 

"Business,"  continued  Dr.  Slater,  "makes 
its  decisions  as  far  as  taxes  are  concerned 
more  on  a  hunch  about  the  general  tax  and 
business  climate  In  a  state  than  on  the  basis 
of  what  tax  levels  are  at  that  partlcalar 
moment." 
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He  admitted,  though.  th»t  once  a  firm 
has  picked  a  general  location,  the  varying 
property  tax  rates  in  different  communltlee 
can  make  a  difference.  Even  here,  though, 
It's  not  always  possible  to  tell  In  advance 
Just  how  high  tasea  will  be.  While  tax  rates 
kre  freely  available,  the  assessing  practices 
of  each  community  are  harder  to  fathom. 

Property  taxes  will  continue  to  climb,  of 
course,  as  local  governments  must  cover 
their  budgets.  But  the  extremes  these  taxes 
have  reached  make  It  all  the  more  likely 
that  the  states  will  neither  have  to  provide 
mon  of  the  funding  for  some  local  func- 
I  *tk>ns.  or  assume  some  of  these  functions 
obtrtght.  or  that  the  cltlee  wlU  turn  even 
more  to  Washington  for  help. 

In  Dr.  Slater's  view.  Congress  has  out- 
smarted the  states  for  the  last  20  years. 
The  federal  granta-ln-ald  programs,  now 
•25  billion  a  year  in  state-local  aid.  mostly 
require  some  local  money  In  them.  too.  But 
CongieM  sets  the  priorities;  this  to  some  ex- 
tent weaken  local  decisionmaking. 

MAXIMtTM    ITBX    UBGXO 

If  the  urban  areas  are  to  stop  thetr  end 
runs  around  the  50  state  houses,  there  has 
got  to  be  more  action  InltUted  at  the  sUta 
level.  There  has  to  be  a  demonstration  of 
will,  to  convince  urban  dwellers  that  the 
reapportionment  of  legislatures  has  not 
merely  replaced  rural  dominance  with  a  new 
rural-suburban  bloc. 

Dr.  Slater's  view  Is  that  local  govem- 
menu  must  do  all  they  can  with  the 
property  tax.  What  they  cannot  finance  with 
It,  should  be  left  to  state  government.  To 
aid  big  urban  centers,  he  would  sparingly 
extend  the  use  of  local  sales  and  Income 
taxes,  but  only  to  perhajM  the  50  largest 
states. 

Be  asserts  that  the  compliance  costs  and 
administration  of  local  sales  taxes,  unless 
the  rates  are  all  uniform,  are  too  great  to 
make  them  attracUve.  As  for  city  Income 
taxes,  he  thinks  the  problems  Involved  In 
trying  people  who  live  In  one  town,  work  In 
another,  or  hold  two  Jobs  In  different  places, 
or  move  In  the  course  of  a  year,  makes  the 
tax  unattractive  for  all  but  the  biggest  cltlee. 

In  liassachuaetts.  Mrs.  Detwrah  Ecker 
agrees  that  state-local  problems  can  largely 
be  solved  with  the  taxes  already  in  use.  Mrs. 
Kcker  Is  chairman  of  fiscal  policy  study  for 
the  Maasjkchusetts  League  of  Women  Voters. 

Agreeing  that  In  many  cases  the  property 
tax  has  been  overworked,  she  would  lessen 
Its  burden  by  increasing  state  sales  and  In- 
come taxes.  Moet  sUtes  already  have  a  grad- 
uated Income  tax;  they  only  need  to  shake 
that  tree  harder. 

Secondly,  she  woold  viae  these  Increaaed 
states  taxes  to  redistribute  monies  to  local 
governments  (which  are  the  main  collectors 
of  property  taxes)  on  a  basis  that  would  cor- 
rect  the  municipal  overburden  of  the  core 
ettlee  in  each  state.  This  would  satisfactorily 
redistribute  the  sute-local  tax  load  every- 
where except  In  a  few  "pathological  centers," 
as  one  Washington  tax  expert  referred  to 
New  York  City. 

nrzQT7AUTT  Hin  crms 

Inequality  among  the  cltlee  la  one  factor 
tliat  sends  mayors  running  to  Washington 
If  the  legitimately  higher  costs  of  running 
metropolitan  centers  could  be  equalised  by 
moving  more  taxes  to  the  state  level,  this 
would  m  itself  tie  local  government  more 
eloaely  to  the  state  houee  and  end  some  of 
the  trips  to  Washington. 

Massachusetts  Is  not  untypical  In  Its  state- 
local  tax  mix.  Last  year  53  percent  ol  lU  taxes 
were  raised  at  the  local  level.  This  was  only 
slightly  higher  than  the  national  average  of 
47.5  percent. 

Other  percentages  of  local  revenue  aa  a 
portion  of  state-local  revenues:  nilnots.  62 
percent:  New  York.  51  percent;  Ohio,  58.5 
percent;  California,  60.5  percent:  MldUgan, 
41.4  percent;   Washington,  39A  percent.  B 
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nothing  else,  these  figures  Indicate  that  state 
government  doesn't  have  a  clearly  leading 
role  in  the  state-local  partnership  In  moat 

states. 

POTXNTIAI.    CMPHASIZXD 

The  plain  fact  Is:  there  Is  no  lack  of  po- 
tential tax  money  In  the  state-local  tax 
orchard.  All  the  money  that  may  come  back 
In  the  form  of  grants  from  Washington  comes 
from  people  In  the  states  in  the  first  place 
(excepting  specific  aid  to  low -Income 
areas). 

But  there  has  been  a  serlo«is  lack  of  good 
leadership  at  the  state  level  for  years.  Am- 
bitious and  undeniably  smart  people  have 
been  attracted  to  Washington,  challenged  by 
the  sccpe  of  national  problems  that  have  to 
be  dealt  with. 

Too  lltUe  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
array  of  state-local  servlcee  that  are  more 
Intimately  connected  with  the  quality  of  liv- 
ing for  most  people — or  to  the  best  means  of 
paying  for  them. 

Now  Is  the  time  to  prtine  the  orchard  so 
that  It  wlU  yield  lu  full  potential. 

(From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
Apr.  2.  1970) 

Axx  Ton   Tazxo   Faiblt? — ^VI:     How   Much 
Moax  Cam  Pmopxarr  Takx? 

(The  property  tax  Is  unpopular  with  both 
those  who  pay  It  and  those  who  administer 
It.  It's  beginning  to  pinch.  It's  complicated. 
and  It  has  about  been  squeezed  dry.  Tax 
experts  agree  reform  Is  needed.) 

(By  Richard  A.  Nenneman) 

BosTOir. — The  Property  Tax,  as  It  exlsU 
today,  has  few  outright  friends. 

Moet  homeowners  know  the  property  tax 
from  those  annual  notices  they  receive  from 
the  bank :  "Due  to  an  Increase  In  your  prop- 
erty taxes,  your  monthly  mortgage  payment 
has  been  raised  tlS."  They  often  don't  even 
think  of  this  as  a  tax  but  aa  Just  one  com- 
ponent of  the  shelter  part  of  their  budget. 

Those  who  don't  own  homes  pay  a  prop- 
erty tax  Indirectly.  It's  considered  In  the 
total  rent  a  landlord  charges,  and  Is  the 
main  reason  rents  In  major  cities  have 
climbed  so  fast  the  past  five  years. 

While  It  Is  true  that  the  property  tax  fi- 
nances local  public  service*  (schools,  police, 
etc.)  which  benefit  the  poor,  it  Is  also  true 
that  the  poor  luually  pay  a  higher  percenj 
age  of  their  Income  for  shelter  than  do 
In  the  middle-Income  bracket.  For  tht' 
son  the  property  tax  Is  considered 
slve. 

Yet,  the  fact  that  It  hlte  the  poor  hardest 
Is  not  the  chief  complaint  of  critics.  What 
they  particularly  don't  like  la  the  present 
slippery  base  for  figuring  It. 
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What  Ls  grossly  wrong  with  the  tax  may  be 
seen  In  a  typical  abatement  procedure  In  a 
Maasachxiaetta  town.  (An  abatement  la  a 
reduction  In  the  assessment  on  one's  prop- 
erty. The  assessment  Is  Its  valuation  on  the 
town's  tax  rolls — what  the  town  saya  It's 
worth  for  tax  purposes.) 

A  homeowner  thinks  the  assessment  on  his 
two-year-old.  940.000  house  Is  too  high.  He 
tells  the  assessors  he  has  found  that  an  al- 
moert  Identical  house  down  the  street,  biillt 
a  year  earlier  than  his.  was  assessed  for  only 
»30.000.  ^ 

"I  should  be  paying  the  same  tax  he  Is. 
Cut  my  assessment  by  $10,000,"  he  demands. 

To  be  fair  they  grant  his  request.  But 
they  know  that  the  $30.000-as8essed  home 
has  Jvut  been  sold  for  •45.(X)0  and  that  there- 
fore the  new  owner's  tax  bill  will  be  figured 
on  a  146.000  assessment. 

So  the  assessors  can  expect  the  man  down 
the  street  to  be  in  next  year,  demanding 
his  abatement. 

Further  complicating  the  outlook:  The 
town  Is  considering  a  general  reasseaament  of 
all  property. 

Such  Juggling  goes  on  eontlnwally  in  wncej 


assessor's  office — If  the  town  doesn't  have 
a  yearly  reassessment,  and  few  can  afford 
that. 

In  this  example,  there  was  an  attempt  to 
be  fair.  But  In  many  big  cities,  the  assessor's 
office  Is  the  place  where  political  favors  are 
quietly  paid  off.  And  some  big  cltlee  today 
make  special,  above-board  tax  deals  with  new 
commercial  developments  that  would  be  loet 
to  the  city  If  It  dldnU  offer  special  t*x  treat- 
ment. 

This  Is  why  economist  Rufus  Perkins  of 
Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc..  Cambridge,  Mass.,  con- 
sultants, says  the  whole  pr<^>erty  tax  ought 
to  be  scrapped. 

CRITICISMS    LISTED 

The  faults  charged  to  It  sound  formidable: 

As  the  abatement  proceeding  llliistratee, 
the  tax  Is  poorly,  often  amateurishly  as- 
sessed. The  result  Is  a  tax  that  isn't  even  fair 
on  a  horizontal  basis — that  Is,  It  not  only 
doesn't  treat  people  with  equal  Incomes  the 
same  (they  may  have  different  tastes  In 
housing),  but  It  doesn't  always  treat  even 
equal  houses  the  same. 

It  Is  a  poor  measure  of  a  man's  ability  to 
pay.  While  most  wealth  was  once  In  the  form 
of  tangible  property,  today  only  about  36 
percent  of  personal  wealth  Is  accounted  for 
that  way.  The  property  tax  started  as  a  kind 
of  net-worth  tax.  which  Is  a  valid  concept 
In  taxation  (after  taxes  on  Income  and  taxea 
on  purchases) .  But  It  covers  too  little  of  total 
wealth  to  qualify  as  such  a  tax  today. 

It  Is  best  described  as  an  annual  excise 
tax  on  housing  expense.  Think  of  It  either  aa 
a  3  percent  tax  on  the  value  of  your  prop- 
erty, payable  not  once  but  annually,  or  as  a 
36  to  30  percent  tax  on  annual  housing  ex- 
pense. Aa  the  latter.  It  stacks  up  as  a  hor- 
rendous levy,  compared  with  the  normal  4  to 
5  percent  sales  taxes  on  purchases  In  most 
states. 

The  property  tax  Is  moet  often  levied  In 
small  districts.  There  may  be  gross  unf  alrnees 
In  the  way  people  In  neighboring  commu- 
nltlee are  treated.  This  could  be  somewhat 
remedied  If  aaseesments  were  made  on  a  state- 
wide basis  ( oonununltles  with  considerable 
Industry  In  them  would  still  give  a  net  ad- 
vantage to  prlvaite  homeowners). 

Because  It  taxes  Improvemeota  on  property 
as  well  as  the  land.  It  has  bean  •  datetnot 
to  property  Improvement.  Frederick  D. 
Stocker.  profeesor  of  buslneas  reeearch  at 
Ohio  State  University,  describes  It  as  the  same 
as  a  stiff  excise  on  Improvements.  It  ralsea 
the  coat  of  housing  (and  rents)  and  reduces 
the  supply  of  homes. 

It  Is  an  uneven  tax  on  buslneas.  It  haa 
been  especially  burdensome  on  business,  such 
as  railroads  which  are  heavy  owners  of  prop- 
erty but  have  few  friends  among  local  tax 
assessing  authorities. 

As  practiced  In  most  states,  the  property 
t*x  works  a  hardship  on  the  poor  and  on  re- 
tired peieons.  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  have 
pioneered  In  an  approach  that  exempts 
many  of  the  elderly  from  the  tax. 

aoicx  oooD  poorrs  motxd 

If  a  tax  Is  poorly  and  unevenly  assessed,  If 
It  bears  no  direct  relation  to  one's  ability  to 
pay.  If  It  is  dlscnmlnatory  even  against 
buslnees.  and  works  against  a  need  of  the 
1070's  to  rebuUd  the  dtles,  what  is  there 
good  to  say  about  It? 

It  Is  highly  productive.  Raising  probably 
•36  billion  this  year.  It  comes  close  to  the 
corporation  Income  tax  In  size.  To  replace 
It  would  add  a  big  load  to  other  taxes. 

It  Is  highly  visible.  The  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Intergovernmental  Relations  (ACIB) 
notes,  "It  provldee  a  direct  linkage  for  many 
cltlxens  between  services  provided  by  local 
government  on  the  one  hand  and  the  coat  o< 
services  on  the  other." 

It  U  adaptable  to  amaU.  year-to-year 
changes.  Sales  and  Income  taxes  are  changed 
IflM  frequently  and  by  leglslaUve  process. 
8om«wbere  In  the  tax  system  a  tax  is  needed 
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that  can  come   close   to  "evening  up"   ex- 
penses with  Income  at  the  local  level. 

However,  none  of  these  reasons  condones 
a  tax  as  large  and  at  the  same  time  as  badly 
administered  as  the  property  tax  generally 
Is.  In  many  large  cities.  It  Is  common  for 
Identical  properties  to  have  tax  rates  as 
much  as  20  percent  different. 

DRASTIC  REFORMS  PROPOSED 

The  critics  of  the  tax  would  either  come 
close  to  abolishing  It  or  drastically  reform 
It. 

In  the  first  category,  Mr.  Perkins  of  the 
Arthur  D.  Little  firm  would  fund  the  school 
expense,  which  takes  more  than  half  the 
property  tax,  at  the  state  level  through  a 
higher,  graduated  state  Income  tax.  Then 
he  would  pay  for  other  local  costs — fire,  po- 
lice, libraries,  and  so  on — with  a  local  Income 
tax.  He  doesn't  see  any  unresolvable  prob- 
lem m  taxing  the  Income  of  non-residents. 

The  ACIR  doesn't  advocate  abolishing  the 
property  tax.  But  like  Mr.  Perkins,  It  would 
fund  at  least  90  percent  of  the  school  bill 
at  the  state  level  (leaving  school  programs, 
curricula,  and  the  like  In  local  hands) .  Then 
the  property  tax  would  remain,  at  rates  less 
than  half  what  they  are  today,  to  pay  for 
local  services  more  closely  cormected  with 
property  ownership  than  Is  education. 

One  Washington  consultant  proposes 
transferring  the  major  part  of  school  ex- 
pense to  the  federal  level,  as  Is  happening 
to  welfare.  All  these  proposals  have  this 
common  thread:  relief  of  the  property  tax; 
it  must  be  relieved  of  its  blggeet  burden — 
local  education. 

Those  who  would  reform  the  property  tax 
think  of  big  changes  in  the  tax  Itself  but 
aren't  as  radical  about  touching  the  func- 
tions of  government  that  are  connected  with 
the  tax  now.  ' 

LAND-VALUX  APPROACH  ARGUXD 

The  reform  proposal  with  the  moet  cur- 
rency today  Is  to  shift  the  property  tax 
partially  or  wholly  to  a  land-value  tax.  On 
the  surface.  It's  a  very  attractive  Idea. 

The  argiiment  goes  this  way:  Central  dtles 
hcve  become  run-down  partly  because  the 
property  tax  carries  such  a  load.  Owners  of 
slum  property  have  little  Incentive  to  Im- 
prove them  or  rebuild.  The  tax  on  deteri- 
orated buildings  remains  low.  As  soon  aa 
they  are  fixed  up.  taxes  Jump. 

Thoee  who  want  to  tax  mainly  the  land 
Instead  of  what's  built  on  It  (this  Is  a  vari- 
ant on  the  Henry  George  slng^e-tax  theory) 
argue,  among  other  things,  that  t^ls  would 
tax  city  land  at  Its  true  economic  value  and 
force  the  owners  to  erect  structures  In  keep- 
ing with  these  higher  values. 

This  theory  has  been  analyzed  in  detail 
by  L.  Laszlo  Ecker-Racz,  senior  fellow  of  the 
Washington  Center  for  Metropolitan  Studies. 
Taking  a  figure  of  $35  billion  for  total  prop- 
erty taxes  In  1970,  he  estimated  that  about 
•10  billion  of  this  is  accounted  for  by  taxes 
on  farmland  and  personal  property. 

Of  the  ^26  billion  left,  about  $10  billion 
represents  taxes  on  land  and  $15  bUllon  on 
buildings.  If  one  assumes  we  have  a  cur- 
rently average  property  tax  rate  of  3  percent 
of  real  value,  it  would  have  to  be  raised  to 
7^2  percent  If  land  alone  were  taxed. 

If  your  community  had  to  raise  taxes  20 
cents  next  year — 20  cents  for  each  •lOO  of 
assessed  valuation — It  would  have  to  raise 
them  50  cents  if  land  alone  were  taxed.  Most 
assessors  think  that  putting  all  the  prop- 
erty-tax burden  on  the  land  would  make 
their  work  of  valuing  property  even  trickier 
than  It  Is  today. 

Proponents  of  site  valuation,  as  It's  called, 
say  it  could  be  phased  in  over  several  years, 
perhaps  even  a  generation.  Whatever  the  pe- 
riod, a  land  tax  would  tend  to  decrease  the 
value  of  land  and  penalize  Its  present  own- 
ers. 

Mr.  Ecker-Racz  concluded  that  a  land- 
value  tax  system  was  best  sultsd  for  a  devel- 
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oping  country  "where  high  tax  rates  and 
urbanization  are  still  In  the  future."  For  the 
United  States,  there  Is  only  the  possibility  of 
"some  Increased  emphasis"  on  land. 

An  even  more  sophisticated  approach  to 
ta^ng  property  has  been  taken  by  Prof.  Dick 
Netzer  of  New  York  University,  one  of  the 
nation's  authorities  on  the  subject.  In  a 
Brookings  Institution  study,  he  suggested 
three  new  factors :  a  separate  land-value  tax; 
a  tax  on  profits  from  the  sale  of  land — a  local 
capital-gains  tax.  In  effect;  and  user  charg- 
ers for  municipal  services.  If  these  three  were 
phased  in,  he  thought  It  possible  to  bring 
normal  property  taxation  down  to  5  percent 
of  annual  expenditures  on  housing,  making 
it  similar  to  other  consumption  taxes. 

COMPLEXTTY    A    HURDLE 

But  the  complexity  of  such  a  system  makes 
it  doubtful  whether  it  will  ever  be  seriously 
considered.  And  Professor  Netzer  concedes 
the  problem  of  equity  involved  in  shifting 
either  to  such  a  combination  system  or 
simply  to  a  land-value  tax. 

As  an  absolute  minimum,  two  things  must 
happen  to  the  property  tax. 

First,  to  the  fairly  large  degree  It  will  prob- 
ably continue  to  be  used.  It  must  be  ad- 
ministered by  non-elected  and  professional 
assessors.  Further,  the  ACIR  recommends 
that  any  assessment  practices  on  less  than  a 
statewide  basis  be  conducted  In  accord  with 
enforceable  state  standards. 

Second,  reliance  on  it — it  presently  ac- 
counts for  close  to  half  of  all  state-local 
tax  collections — must  diminish.  Possibly  as 
a  consequence  of  more  federal  aid,  but  more 
likely  through  courageous  use  of  the  state 
income  tax.  the  property  tax  must  be  played 
down. 

The  almost  Insuperable  difficulties  of  as- 
sessing fairly  and  frequently  enough  make 
this  necessary.  Less  reliance  on  the  property 
tax  would  also  reduce  Its  deterrent  effect  on 
the  redevelopment  of  core  cities. 

Finding  a  way  out  of  this  particular  thicket 
In  the  tax  forest  would  offer  gains  to  all  con- 
cerned. 


[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 

Apr.   4-6,    1970] 

AXE  You  Taxed  Faiblt? — VII:  Revenue 

Shaking — No  Taxpayer's  Panacea 

(The  Nixon  administration  has  proposed  a 
system  of  federal  revenue  sharing  to  help 
state  and  local  governments  meet  soaring 
costs.  A  close  look  at  the  concept,  however, 
suggests  that  It  may  be  only  one  of  several 
avenues  for  possible  help  to  the  beleaguered 
U.S.  taxpayer.) 

(By  Richard  A.  Nenneman) 

Washington.  —  Revenue  sharing  —  the 
phrase  used  to  describe  federal  grants  to 
state-local  governments  without  any  restric- 
tions on  their  use — Is  the  uncertain  wave  of 
the  future. 

Its  proponents  say  it  will  cure  the  fiscal 
mismatch  in  America:  steadily  Increasing 
revenue  at  the  federal  level,  thanks  to  the 
progressive  Income  tax,  and  steadily  Increas- 
ing needs  at  state  and  local  levels,  thanks 
to  the  expansion  in  both  the  number  and 
quality  of  public  services. 

Against  the  apparent  need  for  Washington 
to  share  more  of  its  revenues  with  lower 
levels  of  governments  stands  the  "pain  and 
pleasure"  concept  of  taxation:  Whoever  bears 
the  bnint  of  collecting  the  taxes  should  at 
least  have  the  pleasvire  of  deciding  how  to 
spend  them ! 

The  Issue  Is  quite  simple.  The  taxes  on 
which  state-local  governments  rely  most 
heavily  do  not  increase  as  automatically  with 
economic  growth  as  do  income-tax-fueled 
federal  revenues.  One  local  tax  In  particular, 
the  property  tax,  needs  to  be  rolled  back.  Be- 
cause of  the  mobility  of  the  Amelrcan  people 
and  the  Increasingly  national  scope  of  busi- 
ness  organization,   state-local    governments 
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fear  to  be  leaders  when  it  comes  to  Increasing 
taxes.  For  high  taxes  tend  to  chase  people  and 
business  elsewhere. 

GRANTS  CARRY  STSD^GS 

Yet,  the  reaction  of  key  congressmen  to 
the  Nixon  revenue-sharing  proposal — an  idea 
first  Introduced  by  then  Rep.  Melvin  R.  Laird 
(R)  of  Wisconsin  and  then  popularized  in 
the  early  'eo's  by  economist  Walter  W. 
Heller — has  been  cool. 

But  this  reaction  should  alarm  anyone  who 
seriously  considers  revenue  sharing  the  only 
viable  means  left  to  help  the  lower  levels  at 
government. 

The  federal  government  has,  m  fact,  been 
helping  the  states  and  their  subdivisions  for 
some  time  through  "grants-in-aid."  These 
have  federal  strings  attached — such  as  re- 
quirements that  the  states  provide  funds  to 
match  the  federal  grant  and  that  they  spend 
the  funds  for  specific  purposes. 

There  are  more  than  400  distinct  grant-in- 
aid  programs.  They  have  grovm  In  number 
every  year  and  tripled  In  size  since  1960, 
when  they  totaled  some  ^9  billion.  The  cur- 
rent budget  calls  for  grants-in-aid  of  ^27  bil- 
lion. 

The  complexity  of  this  strings-attached  aid 
is  one  of  the  Incentives  for  finding  something 
simpler.  Many  governmental  units  say  they 
can't  possibly  be  familiar  with  all  the  gov- 
ernment programs. 

Furthermore,  the  kind  of  aid  given  deter- 
mines the  spending  of  lower  governments  and 
does  not  necessarily  always  direct  it  In  the 
right  way.  The  highway  program,  for  In- 
stance, has  been  financed  90  percent  with 
federal  money,  while  the  welfare  program 
has  had  only  60  percent,  or  matching  funds, 
from  Washington.  Obviously,  highway  spend- 
ing Is  easier  for  state  or  local  governments  to 
participate  in  than  welfare  spending. 

Moreover,  the  misuse  of  federal  grants  is 
a  constant  specter.  Congress — which  votes 
grant-in-aid  fimds — does  not  have  the  per- 
sonnel to  adequately  police  the  ultimate  use 
of  funds  in  every  program  It  Initiates. 

Thus,  the  administration's  proposal  has 
several  things  going  for  it:  the  pressing 
needs  of  the  states  and  their  subdivisions;  the 
better  ability  of  the  federal  government  to 
collect  taxes;  and  the  disillusionment  with 
the  complexity  and  control  of  the  grants-in- 
aid  system. 

(S  BILLION  LEVEL  OUTLINED 

The  Nixon  proposal  Is  to  share  a  percentage 
of  personal  taxable  Income — the  Income-tax 
base — with  other  levels  of  government.  It 
was  to  begin  with  only  one-sixth  of  l  per- 
cent In  fiscal  1971  and  rise  to  1  percent  by 
fiscal  1976 — about  $5  billion.  Income  was 
picked  as  a  base  rather  than  a  flat  percentage 
of  federal  revenues  so  that  mayors  and  gov- 
ernors would  not  be  directly  concerned  with 
federal  tax  rates  as  such.  What  they  got 
back  from  Washington  would  be  determined 
by  the  level  of  personal  income  (which  pre- 
sumably will  keep  rising)  regardless  of  what 
portion  of  that  income  Washington  decides 
to  take  In  taxes. 

The  administration  had  to  solve  two  main 
problems:  the  distribution  formula  and  the 
pass-through  formula. 

If  the  funds  were  to  be  distributed  on  a 
strictly  per  capita  basis,  this  would  get  more 
money  into  local  hands — but  do  nothing  to 
encourage  local  tax  effort.  So  it  was  decided 
that  distribution  would  be  made  on  the  basis 
of  both  tax  effort  and  each  state's  popula- 
tion. 

The  pass-through  formula  was  more  diffi- 
cult. Here  the  federal  problem  comes  Into 
play  at  Its  prickliest.  Were  this  a  nonfederal 
nation,  the  money  would  simply  be  distrib- 
uted for  the  next  lower  level  of  government 
to  spend.  But  because  the  states  have  sov- 
ereign powers,  they  have  set  up  levels  of  gov- 
ernment iinderneath  them,  such  as  cities, 
counties  and  townships.  The  states  also  ha^ve 
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many  8p«cUl  dlstrlcta — flr«,  sanitation,  and 
school,  for  instance. 

The  cities  have  been  getting  more  than  half 
the  grants-in-aid  directly  from  the  federal 
government — some  56  percent  this  year,  In 
fact.  To  persuade  mayors  that  revenue  shar- 
ing would  actually  benefit  them  and  not  Just 
take  the  pressure  oS  state  financing,  there 
had  to  be  a  formula  that  would  bypass  state 
government  and  channel  some  funds  directly 
to  the  cities.  The  formula  decided  on  would 
provide  such  a  bypass: 

Local  governments  collectively  would  be 
apportioned  a  share  o<  funds  equal  to  the 
total  percentage  they  as  a  group  had  con- 
tributed to  the  local-state  tax  pool.  This 
collective  share  would  then  be  divided  up 
among  individual  local  governments  on  the 
basis  of  how  each  one's  tax  contribution  com- 
pared with  those  of  all  other  local  govern- 
ments. 

There  would  be  no  limitation  on  how  the 
funds  were  used,  other  than  a  requirement 
that  no  existing  state  aid  to  local  govern- 
ments be  curtailed. 

Murray  L,  Weldenbaum.  Assistant  Treas- 
ury Secretary  for  Economic  Policy,  makes 
an  excellent  case  for  the  administration  pro- 
posal. Admitting  that  the  funds  available 
pow  are  small,  he  says  It  Is  better  at  least 
get  started,  to  accept  the  principle  of  the 


The  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovern- 
mental RelaUons  (ACIR)  has  drafted  Its 
own  version  of  revenue  sharing.  Its  bill  has 
been  introduced  by  Sens.  Edmund  S.  Muskle 
(D)  of  Maine  and  Charles  B.  OoodeU  (R) 
of  New  York. 

Unlike  the  Nixon  proposal,  the  Muskle- 
OoodeU  bin  provides  for  (1)  a  cutoff  on  the 
size  of  the  city  being  helped  (units  of  gov- 
ernment with  fewer  than  50.000  residents 
would  get  no  aid).  (3)  the  Inclusion  of  spe- 
cial districts  In  the  local-government  cate- 
gory (this  would  make  sure  some  of  the 
funds  got  channeled  to  school  districts) .  and 
(3)  a  combination  of  revenue  sharing  with 
tax  credits. 

Bic-crrr   paxrxasNCK 

By  giving  a  credit  agalnat  federal  Income 
taxes  of  40  percent  of  the  state  Income  tax 
paid,  the  ACIR  bill  would  encourage  the 
quick  enactment  of  new  state  Income  taxes. 

Such  a  tax  credit  would  also  cost  the  fed- 
eral government  92. 6  billion  the  first  year. 
This  lessens  Its  chances  of  being  adopted 
over  the  Nixon  program. 

But  the  ACIR  package  would  aid  big  cities 
more,  since  it  Identifies  them  as  being  moat 
In  need.  It  might  also  encourage  the  merger 
of  small.   Inefficient  units  of  government. 

As  for  aiding  all  governments  Mr.  Welden- 
baum noted  In  a  speech  he  made  to  the  tax 
committee  of  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers:  "Over  46  percent  of  all  city 
residents  and  27  percent  of  all  co\inty  reel- 
dents  live  In  .  .  .  Jurisdictions  |of  fewer  than 
50.000),  and  It  would  be  patently  unfair  to 
exclude  such  a  large  portion  of  our  popula- 
tion." 

Furthermore,  the  administration  is  care- 
ful not  to  Imply  that  grant-in-aid  programs 
would  be  clipped  If  revenue  sharing  were 
adopted.  According  to  Mr.  Weldenbaum,  $16 
billion  of  the  current  fiscal  year's  aid  pro- 
grams goes  directly  to  dtlea.  This  Is  a  tacit 
recognition  that  they  are  the  areas  la  most 
need. 

oppocmoir  macazBXD 

Another  Treasury  Department  aide  ad- 
mitted that  tax  credits  sound  fine  In  theory. 
But.  he  said,  the  Treasury  estimates  that 
at  most  60  percent  of  the  available  tax  cred- 
Ita  would  be  taken  advantage  at  In  passing 
new  state  tax  legislation. 

If  the  need  la  there,  and  rwentie  sharing 
could  meet  It,  why  ttaa  opposition  to  It? 

One  has  only  to  travel  the  length  of  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  from  the  Traasury  Oepart- 
mant  to  the  halls  of  Congress  to  find  out. 
Ifanj  OMmbera  of  the  key  Ways  and  liMas 
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Committee  In  the  House  have  been  skeptical 
about  It.  One  of  them.  Mrs.  Martha  W.  Grif- 
fiths (D)  of  Michigan,  has  three  main  ob- 
jections: 

"Congress  will  never  send  back  enough 
money  In  revenue  sharing." 

Congressmen  are  naturally  irritated  at  the 
thought  of  handing  out  no-strings-attached 
revenue  and  letting  local  officials  take  pride 
on  election  day  In  having  spent  the  money. 
(This  is  only  a  slightly  more  "gut"  descrip- 
tion of  the  old  axiom  that  the  pain  of  tax- 
ing should  not  be  separated  from  the  pleas- 
ure of  spending  the  tax  money.) 

Then  there  is  the  distribution  formula. 
"In  my  state,"  said  Mrs.  Griffiths,  "the  people 
of  Dearborn  woiild  get  back  more  per  capita 
than  the  people  of  Detroit  (where  needs  are 
greater)." 

She  U  probably  correct  in  wondering  if 
the  precise  formula  both  for  distribution  to 
the  states  and  for  the  pass-through  to  local 
governments  would  not  be  under  constant 
reexamination. 

"There  would  be  a  tendency  for  state  and 
local  governments  to  let  their  own  sources 
of  taxation  decay." 

With  the  busy  schedule  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  has  this  year,  revenue 
sharing  may  not  get  taken  up  at  all.  When 
It  finally  does  have  its  day  in  court,  many 
observers  predict,  the  outcome  will  be  leas 
significant  for  the  revenue  It  sends  back 
home  than  for  helping  politicize  the  plight 
of  the  cities. 

"It  won't  be  enough  for  a  congressman 
to  oppose  revenue  sharing."  said  John  Shan- 
non, assistant  director  of  the  ACIR.  "He  will 
be  forced  by  his  opposition  to  say  Just  how 
he  would  help  solve  the  problems  of  state- 
local  financing." 

Even  if  revenue  aharing  is  adopted,  by 
1076 — the  year  it  Is  proposed  to  reach  Juat 
$S  billion — the  various  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams may  be  about  $36  billion.  This  rele- 
gates the  administration's  revenue-sharing 
plan  to  something  almost  peripheral  in  rela- 
tion to  other  kinds  of  federal  aid. 

Back  in  1946,  all  federal  grants-in-aid  came 
to  6  percent  of  state-local  spending.  Today, 
at  $27  billion,  they  have  grown  to  18  percent 
of  state-local  qjendlng,  and  the  revenue  gap 
worsens. 

ANOTBXB  AVnmS  LOOMS 

The  ACIR,  which  has  done  yeoman  aernoe 
in  sorting  out  possible  solutions  to  Inter- 
governmental relations  in  this  country  since 
its  founding  In  1900,  baa  a  four-part  propoaal 
to  Oil  this  gap: 

Maintenance  of  existing  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams, while  putting  them  Into  broader  and 
fewer  categories. 

Tax  credits  against  the  federal  income  tax, 
to  nudge  the  states  Into  adopting  more  or 
higher  Income  taxes. 

Revenue  sharing. 

AssumpUon  of  the  welfare  load  by  the  fed- 
eral government. 

The  reason  for  this  last  propoaal  Is  that 
successful  state-run  welfare  programs  are 
self-defeating:  They  tend  merely  to  attract 
more  potential  welfare  recipients  into  the 
•tate. 

This  fourth  category  in  the  ACIR  list — 
federalizing  an  entire  program — also  indi- 
cates one  way  Congress  may  turn  If  it  rajacts 
any  major  revenue-sharing  program. 

Mrs.  Griffiths,  for  Instance,  notes  that  Oon- 
greas  actually  has  no  access  to  any  funds  that 
the  states  don't  also  have  srrnns  to^lncome 
taxes,  for  Instance.  But  if,  for  competitive 
reasons,  the  states  and  other  Jurisdictions 
fall  to  act  to  raise  the  money  they  need  and 
turn  even  more  to  Washington.  Congress  la 
apt  to  "reanalyze  the  responsibilities  of  the 
federal  government  and  't'lnur  those  ttuat 
belong  to  It." 

In  the  process  of  moving  the  welfare  bur- 
den to  the  federal  government.  Congress  la 
actually  taking  one  step  In  such  a  reinalyals. 

If  state-local  needs  ooutinua  to  press,  it  la 
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entirely  possible  that  the  federal  government 
will  also  fund  at  least  some  part  of  basic 
education  expense.  If  this  happened,  the  need 
for  revenue  sharing  would  disappear.  For 
education  gobbles  up  at  least  half  of  present 
local  property-tax  revenues. 

While  one  could  argue  whether  it  would 
be  good  to  federalize  the  education  expense. 
It  should  be  clear  that  Congress  has  more 
than  one  option  open  to  It.  What  the  reve- 
nue-sharing proposal  has  accomplished  U  to 
put  Congress  at  an  Important  crossroads. 

Federal  monies.  In  some  form,  are  needed 
to  pay  for  what  are  regarded  now  as  local 
needs.  This  will  get  done  through  larger 
grants-in-aid;  through  a  system  of  revenue 
sharing  in  which  Americans  finally  turn  their 
backs  on  the  pain-pleasure  concept  of  taxa- 
tion and  spending;  or  possibly  through  the 
federalization  of  what  now  are  local  services. 

The  lasue  at  least  baa  been  Joined. 


I  From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor.  Apr.  9, 

1970) 
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MOTHKEHOOO AND  SOCIAL  SgCUErTT? 

(The  goals  of  the  American  system  of  old- 
age  Instirance  are  laudable.  But  the  present 
setup  has  two  major  flaws:  (1)  It  provides 
Insufficient  benefits  for  many  low-income 
retirees;  (2)  Its  cost  Is  unfairly  assessed.  The 
following  article  suggests  a  way  to  boost 
benefits  and  spread  the  load.) 

(By  Richard  A.  Nenneman) 

BALTUcoaE,  Mo. — Social  security  today  is 
almoat  in  a  claas  with  apple  pie  and  mother- 
hood. But  should  It  be? 

It  may  come  hard  to  some  to  question  a 
program  that.  In  the  last  generation,  baa 
become  accepted  as  one  of  the  facts  of  eco- 
nomic life  In  America  and  has  helped  change 
the  outlook  for  the  entire  over-65  generation. 

Currently,  some  $2.6  billion  In  payments 
go  through  the  malls  each  month  under 
various  aspects  of  the  Old  Age,  Survivors, 
and  Disability  Insurance  Act. 

In  the  fiscal  1971  budget.  $60.4  blUlon  goes 
for  income-security  programs.  Two  thirds 
of  this,  some  $33.6  billion,  ia  in  soclal- 
securtty  payments.  The  rest  includes  unem- 
ployment insurance  ($3.2  billion),  other 
retirement  programs  ($6  billion),  public 
assistance  of  $7  billion,  and  some  miscel- 
laneous programs  ($1.5  billion)  for  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  and  social  services  for 
the  poor  and  elderly. 

But  It  is  not  these  results  of  the  program 
that  need  to  be  questioned.  The  questions 
come  regarding  the  financing  of  the  pro- 
gram: Is  the  method  of  taxing  payrolls  the 
fairest  one  possible?  Does  the  trust-fund  ap- 
proach— putting  all  the  social-security  taxes 
in  a  separate  pot  and  paying  the  benefits 
from  that  pot — actually  have  some  unfortu- 
nate eSecta  on  the  rest  of  the  tax  system? 

FOCxrraooK  ncpoxTANca 

Just  as  today's  swinging  grandmothers  are 
hard  to  Identify  with  Whistler's  mother,  so 
the  method  used  to  finance  social  security  in 
its  first  generation  may  not  necessarily  be 
the  best  method  to  use  forever. 

To  begin  with,  let's  look  at  the  payroll 
tax  and  Ita  relation  to  benefits.  It 
concerns  us  all  at  a  most  practical  level, 
our  pocketbook. 

As  Arthur  E.  Hess,  Deputy  Commissioner 
of  the  Social  Security  Administration  (S8A), 
explains  It.  social  security  Is  a  social- 
Insurance  system. 

It  has  some  of  the  aspects  of  Individual 
Insurance,  In  that  the  "risk"  is  shared  all 
across  the  wage-earning  spectrum.  But  the 
program  is  social  In  that  It  takes  care  of 
the  basic  group  needs  of  the  older  genera- 
tion, some  of  whom  need  a  minimum  benefit 
which  their  own  contributions  by  themselves 
might  not  support. 

Social  Security  was  passed  Into  law  in  1035, 
when  the  United  States  was  deep  in  de- 
praaalon  and  aodal  crlala.  Franda  Townaend 
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was  campaigning  in  California  for  a  federal 
payment  at  $200  a  month  to  every  dtiaen 
over  60. 

PtnUTAK  ETHIC 

To  meet  these  challenges.  Congress  came 
up  with  a  plan  that  was  part  welfare,  part 
pension.  Through  the  payroll  tax,  it  would 
create  the  Impression  of  an  insurance  sys- 
tem. Each  one  would  earn  his  right  to  a 
pension.  The  Puritan  ethic  was  thus  satlafied 
that  this  was  not  a  welfare  program. 

But  It  did,  in  fact,  have  its  welfare  side. 
For  it  provided  a  minimum  level  of  pay- 
ments to  all  who  were  Included  In  it,  whether 
or  not  they  had  been  contributing  for  their 
entire  working  careers.  Otherwise,  the  whole 
first  generation  under  the  system  woiUd 
have  been  deprived  of  their  benefits. 

Through  it  many  refinements,  social  se- 
curity has  remained  essentially  a  compro- 
mise. As  a  system  of  social  Insurance,  It  at- 
tempts to  care  for  the  retired  elderly  as  a 
class  (as  well  as  the  disabled,  and  the  widows 
and  children  of  workers  who  die  before  age 
66).  While  this  social  goal  Is  attained,  the 
way  In  which  It  Is  attained  Isn't  entirely 
fair  by  the  standards  of  individual  Insurance. 

Example:  According  to  Dr.  Elizabeth 
Deran  at  the  Tax  Foundation  in  New  York, 
a  person  making  the  minimum  payments 
Into  the  system  now  can  expect  to  get  back 
11.8  times  as  much  in  benefits  In  relation 
to  his  contributions  as  the  person  making 
the  maximum  contribution  gets  back  in  rela- 
tion to  his  contribution.  With  each  change 
in  the  law,  this  ratio  has  tended  to  go  up^ 
that  Is,  the  poor  have  been  more  heavily  fa- 
vored each  time. 

As  long  as  the  "contribution" — as  the  com- 
pulsory tax  Is  euphemistically  called — was 
small  in  relation  to  wages,  there  were  few 
complaints.  Now  that  it  Is  up  to  4.8  per- 
cent (including  .4  percent  for  medicare) 
and  the  wage  base  is  up  to  $7,800,  there  have 
been  more  voices  raised  that  one  might  do 
better  on  his  own  with  voluntary  Insurance 
or  some  other  Investment  program. 

Mr.  Hess  asserts  that  many  comparisons 
about  what  one  could  do  with  the  same 
money  himself  are  inaccurate.  For  one  thing, 
28  percent  of  the  employee's  contribution  is 
figured  to  go  for  disability  and  survivorship 
protection  in  case  he  is  not  around  at  age 
65.  That  is,  the  whole  program  buys  blm 
more  than  old-age  insurance. 

STRONG  CASE  ' 

For  another,  comparisons  are  generally 
made  about  what  could  be  done  with  the 
contribution  of  both  employer  and  employee. 
There  is  no  certainty  that  the  employee 
vrould  get  his  employer's  contribution  in 
terms  of  higher  wages  If  there  were  no  so- 
cial security;  and,  if  be  did,  be  wotild  first 
have  to  pay  taxes  on  It. 

On  the  assumption  that  the  employee 
could  figure  on  having  only  his  own  contri- 
bution, the  SSA  makes  a  strong  case  that  a 
worker  can  at  least  expect  to  get  back  what 
he  put  in,  plus  compound  interest,  and  then 
some. 
But  two  fundamental  problems  remain: 
Those  at  the  bottom  still  don't  get  enough, 
in  spite  of  what  ISx.  Hess  calls  the  "bent  for- 
mula" which  gives  them  proportionally  more 
than  they  contribute. 

Since  no  one  Is  taxed  on  Income  above 
$7,800,  the  bulk  of  the  money  for  those  at  the 
bottom  Is  being  provided  in  effect  by  the 
middle-income  wage  earner:  , 
This  Is  so  In  two  ways:  I 

First.  upper-Income  workers  are  taxed  only 
on  the  first  $7,800,  or  a  maximum  of  $374.40 
a  year.  They  bear  no  greater  burden  than  the 
$7,800  worker,  and  a  prc^ortlonately  smaller 
one. 

Second,  the  employer's  share,  which  can  be 
presumed  to  supply  the  funds  for  the  lower- 
Income  benefits,  is  actually  passed  on  to  the 
workers  in  the  form  of  lower  wages  and  or  to 
the  public  In  the  form  of  higher  prices.  Any 
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tax  thus  passed  on  the  public  hits  low-  and 
middle-income  workers  the  hardest. 

As  for  the  first  problem — that  the  lower- 
Income  retirees  still  get  too  little — Dr.  Robert 
J.  Myers,  chief  actuary  of  the  SSA  since  1947, 
says  that  slightly  less  than  10  percent  of 
those  on  social  security  need  additional  pub- 
lic assistance.  This,  he  argues,  is  preferable 
to  changing  the  whole  system. 

But  the  question  arises:  Should  that  10 
percent  be  subjected  to  the  personal  indig- 
nity of  having  to  apply  for  welfare? 

One  possible  way  to  pay  more  to  the 
worker  at  the  lower  end  of  the  scale  would 
be  to  depart  at  least  partially  from  the  trust- 
fund  concept.  All  retired  workers  could  re- 
ceive a  basic  monthly  payment,  either  partly 
or  wholly  out  of  general  tax  revenues.  Then 
they  would  draw  social-security  payments 
from  the  trust  fund  In  a  closer  proportion  to 
their  contributions  into  it. 

Many  fear  any  departure  from  100  percent 
trust-fund  financing.  Under  the  present 
setup,  annual  contributions  into  the  fund, 
plus  Interest  on  its  present  $34  billion  in 
assets,  provide  all  the  payout.  Many  con- 
servatives look  on  any  plan  to  change  this 
as  a  liberal  plot  to  destroy  the  "integrity" 
of  social  security.  But  the  compromise  upon 
which  the  present  system  rests  is  built  on 
an  integrity  that  is  at  least  questionable 
itself. 

Conservatives  (and  here  this  includes  most 
SSA  officials)  contend  that  to  fund  any  part 
of  social  security  with  general  tax  moneys 
would  rob  it  of  its  soundness.  Yet  from  the 
citizen's  point  of  view,  the  actuarial  sound- 
ness of  this  one  part  (16  percent)  of  the  gov- 
erzunent's  total  budget  is  academic.  Both 
social  security  and  Income  taxes  are  withheld 
from  his  paycheck,  and  he  Is  Interested  main- 
ly in  what's  left  for  blm,  regardless  of  which 
government  pocket  gets  the  rest. 

SEPARATE    FUNDING 

Besides  being  a  way  to  raise  the  basic  pay- 
ment to  those  who  need  more  than  the  pres- 
ent minimum  of  $64  a  month,  funding  part 
of  the  payment  through  general  revenues 
would  t^  those  whose  income  is  above  the 
present  cutoff  of  $7,800.  Under  the  present 
setup,  this  group  is  payfng  proportionally  less 
into  the  system  than  the  middle-income  wage 
earner,  who  one  way  or  another  foots  the 
biggest  part  of  the  bill. 

One  objection  to  taking  part  of  social  secu- 
rity out  of  the  trust  fund  is  that  Congress 
might  spend  too  much  on  the  older  genera- 
tion. This  could  happen.  But  Just  the  oppo- 
site might  also  result. 

Here  the  second  major  objection  to  the 
present  system  comes  into  focus.  In  the  past 
two  years  all  income-security  payments  have 
climbed  from  20  percent  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment's budget  (Its  average  level  for  the 
past  decade)  to  25  percent. 

Said  Arthur  M.  Okun,  former  chairman  of 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  "Every 
economist  will  tell  you  that  it's  no  good  to 
fund  each  program  separately.  But  that's  the 
way  to  get  the  money." 
And  that  Is  unfortunate. 
Perhaps  the  younger  generation  Is  In  rela- 
tively greater  need  today  than  the  older.  Or 
perhaps  the  environment  of  the  core  cities 
deserves  first  priority  before  the  needs  of  any 
particular  age  group.  Yet,  It  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  assign  priorities  to  government 
spending — to  cut  up  the  pie  with  logic  afore- 
thought— when  part  of  that  pie  is  baked 
separately. 

If  social  security  were  subject  to  annual 
review.  Just  like  every  other  government  pro- 
gram, would  this  make  It  a  Yo-Yo,  pulled  up 
and  down  by  whim?  Not  likely.  The  concepts 
behind  it  are  well  accepted.  Said  Dr.  Okun, 
"Social  security  isat  meant  to  be  a  middle- 
income  retirement  program."  Dr.  Myers,  in 
the  SSA,  refers  to  it  as  a  "floor-of -protection'' 
concept. 
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The  implied  commitment  to  the  worker, 
said  Arthur  Hess,  is  to  continue  giving  him 
a  retirement  income  comparable  to  what  re- 
tired workers  today  are  getting.  "If  wag* 
levels  30  years  from  now  are  three  times  as 
high  as  today,  there  is  a  social  commitment 
to  pay  today's  worker,  who  will  then  be  re- 
tired, three  times  what  he  would  get  today." 
The  higher  payment  woxild  come  from  higher 
taxes  being  paid  into  the  system  as  wages 
and  the  tax  base  go  up. 

None  of  this  need  be  changed  by  putting 
some  part  of  social  security  under  the  gen- 
eral budget. 

But,  to  summarize,  these  beneficial  results 
could  occur: 

There  could  be  a  higher  minimum  pay- 
ment, thus  ending  the  need  for  public  assist- 
ance to  some  of  the  retired. 

The  trust-fund  part  of  the  pension  pay- 
ment would  more  directly  relate  to  one's 
contributions. 

The  middle-income  wage  earner  would  no 
longer  be  taxed  out  of  proportion  to  those 
earning  more  than  the  top  tax  base  figure 
($7,800  currenUy). 

Social  security  would  get  a  better  review 
in  conjunction  with  every  other  government 
program. 

If  these  things  could  be  accomplished,  it  Is 
certainly  premature  to  rush  to  the  defense  of 
the  present  system  and  claim  it  shouldn't  be 
touched.  It  is,  instead,  time  to  take  a  long, 
hard  look  at  It. 

[From  The  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
Apr.  11-13, 1970] 

Abe  You  Taxed  Fairly? — IX:  How  To  Spend 
$300  Billion 

(The  U.S.  tax  coin  really  has  two  sides— 
where  the  money  comes  from  and  where  it 
goes.  So  tax  reform  also  includes  adequate 
control  over  spending  at  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment— ^local,  state,  and  federal.) 
(By  Richard  A.  Nenneman) 
Boston. — The  most  unjust  tax  is  one  that 
is  badly  spent.  Spending  is  the  other  side  of 
the  taxation  coin — and  in  the  United  States 
some  $300  billion  in  taxes  is  spent  every  year 
by  the  different  levels  of  government. 

The  big  doUar  on  this  page — the  back  side 
of  the  near-extinct  sllvw  dollar  and  literally 
the  other  side  of  the  coin — shows  where  the 
$300  billion  in  taxes  goes. 

A  reform  of  the  tax  system  itself  would  not 
be  enough.  Somehow  the  public  has  to  feel  It 
has  better  control  over  the  spending  system. 
This  control  Includes,  first,  decisions  about 
the  total  of  government  spending  as  a  per- 
centage of  the  whole  economy  and  a  related 
knowledge  of  future  public-spending  de- 
mands. And  second,  it  Includes  allocations  of 
public  spending — cutting  up  the  pie. 

The  steady  climb  of  government  spending 
as  a  percentage  of  gross  national  product 
(the  total  of  goods  and  services  produced 
each  year)  has  reached  a  point  where  it 
needs  curtailing.  President  Nixon  himself 
recognized  this  In  a  December  press  confer- 
ence, when  he  said:  "Approximately  86  to  37 
percent  of  the  total  Income  of  the  United 
States  goes  to  taxes,  that  Is  In  federal,  state, 
and  local  taxes.  I  believe  that  amount  is  high 
enough. . . . 

"When  a  nation  takes  a  substantially  largei 
portion  of  the  national  income  than  that  for 
taxes,  .  .  .  that  nation  loses  its  character  aa 
a  tree,  private-enterprise  economy  and  turns 
over  and  becomes  primarily  a  state-contr<flled 
and  oriented  economy. 

"Therefore,  while  I  b^eve  that  the  United 
States  can  afford  what  it  needs  to  do  In  many 
fields,  including  the  environment,  ...  I  do 
not  want  to  see  a  substantial  increase  in  the 
tax  burden  aa  a  percentage  of  our  gross  na- 
tional Income." 
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TWO   OKVKLOrMKMTS  OOWBTPTllD 

Two  developmenta  make  It  at  least  possible 
that  government  spending  will  not  rise  as 
fast  In  the  near  futxire.  One,  the  thrust  of 
this  administration  Is  to  look  extra  carefully 
at  anything  new  coming  under  the  domain 
of  gOTemment. 

Tbe  President's  economic  advisers  are  also 
awara  of  the  unsettling  role  government  had 
on  the  nation's  economy  during  the  Johnson 
years.  In  general,  they  would  prefer  to  see 
government  activity  not  fluctuate  violently 
from  year  to  year.  With  the  beat-run  private 
sector  In  the  world,  the  government  can  still 
create  a  lopsided  economy. 

Two,  the  various  factors  that  have  so 
swiftly  expanded  state  and  local  spending 
show  signs  of  slowing  down.  This  Isnt  true 
for  every  community,  but  In  the  aggregate 
something  encouraging  Is  happening. 

Let's  look  first  at  the  federal  level,  where 
two-thirds  of  the  tax  dollars  are  either  spent 
or  redistributed  In  granU  or  transfer  pay- 
ments. 

The  President's  annual  economic  report  to 
Congress  In  February  made  a  stab  at  the  out- 
look for  the  next  five  fiscal  years.  This  Is 
something  new  in  the  annals  of  federal  fi- 
nance. The  projections  may  be  off.  as  they 
often  are  In  looking  ahead  But  they  at  least 
lay  out  the  general  scenery  against  which 
decisionmaking  will  occur. 

In  this  projection,  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  iCEA)  first  estimated  the  growth 
m  gross  national  product  (ONP)  through 
1975  I  In  1969  dollars*.  Then  they  estimated 
the  claims  against  this  GJfP  from  the  gov- 
ernment from  personal-consumption  spend- 
ing, and  from  business  and  residential  In- 
vestment. 

They  figured  GNP  growing  at  leas  than 
normal  till  1973.  as  the  nation  tries  to  get 
over  Its  Inflationary  binge:  after  1073,  at 
about  4.3  percent  a  year.  This  would  leave 
the  country  with  a  •13  trillion  GNP  In  1975. 

The  CEA  showed  federal  expenditures  ris- 
ing slowly — perhaps  more  slowly  than  will  be 
poMlble— to  9206  billion  by  1975  (this,  re- 
oiafnber.  In  terms  of  1969  dollars — the  dol- 
lar figures  will  appear  bigger  In  1975  because 
of  Inflation  between  now  and  then). 

With  this  rather  slow  growth  predicted  for 
federal  spending,  the  CEA  found  room  for 
only  tl5  blUlon  In  new  Initiatives  by  govern- 
ment. These  include  expansion  in  existing 
programs,  plus  the  Nixon  family-assistance 
program  and  the  proposed  revenue  sharing. 

This  document  frankly  admits  that  these 
may  not  be  the  programs  the  public  decides 
to  "run  with"  into  the  '70s.  The  point  It 
make*,  though.  Is  that  unless  the  public  sec- 
tor Is  to  have  another  big  jump  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  private  sector,  the  room  for  new 
programs  Is  severely  limited. 

If  expensive  urban  programs  are  demanded, 
or  faster  pollution  control,  this  would  crowd 
out  some  of  the  other  Nixon  initiatives — or 
cut  down  some  existing  programs.  This  could 
happen. 

This  year,  for  Instance,  for  the  first  time 
since  Korea,  the  budget  calls  for  more  spend- 
ing on  "people  programs"  than  It  does  for 
defense.  It  Is  not  entirely  Impossible  to 
change  the  direction  of  government.  But  It 
happens  slowly. 

The  Inference  from  the  report  Is  that  thla 
administration  at  least  will  be  more  cautious 
about  letting  federal  spending  gr...w  Thti 
would  probably  have  some  effect.  But  thla 
administration  Is  only  two  years  away  ttota 
an  election  that  could  change  things  More- 
over, with  an  independently  minded  Con- 
gress, spending  could  even  go  higher  now 
than  Is  desired. 

What  any  administration  bos  to  keep  In 
mind  Is  that  If  too  many  things  that  need 
doing  at  the  federal  level  are  postponed, 
even  for  very  good  reasons  of  smoothing  out 
the  growth  of  the  budget,  there  would  be 
a  political  day  of  reckoning  that  could  be 
followed  by  a  new  group  trying  to  do  every- 
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thing  at  once.  Thus,  to  be  too  cautious  now 
might  be  good  economics,  but  In  the  long 
run  It  could  be  disastrous  both  politically 
and  economically. 

On  the  state  and  local  level.  likewise,  spend- 
ing growth  may  taper  off. 

KITXCT  or  LONC-BVILT-Ur  NEZOS 

Dr.  EUle  Waters  at  the  Tax  Foundation. 
a  private,  business-supported  tax  research 
group  In  New  York,  notes  that  spending  for 
20  ye«rs  has  been  affected  by  the  build-up 
needs  created  during  the  long  depression  of 
the  '30's  and  then  by  the  four  war  years  In 
the  '40'8. 

The  '50's  and  '60's  were  two  decades  of 
catching  up  with  public  construction  needs 
and  raising  the  sttlaries  of  public  employees. 

For  Instance,  from  1948  to  1968.  the  aver- 
age wages  of  full-time  state-local  employees 
roee  166  percent  to  •6.815.  Wages  of  those 
employed  In  Industry  went  up  only  138  per- 
cent to  an  average  of  86.634.  So  at  least  the 
"catch-up"  reason  for  public  salaries  In- 
creasing so  fast  la  behind  us. 

How  far  today's  better-organized  pubUc 
employees,  especially  those  who  are  profes- 
sionally trained — such  as  schoolteachers,  will 
try  to  carry  their  salary  schedules  Is  another 
matter. 

For  the  moment,  demographic  changes  are 
also  on  the  taxpayer's  side.  A  lower  birthrate 
has  slowed  total  populaUon  growth:  there 
are  even  some  responsible  estimates  now 
that  place  the  widely  touted  figure  of  300 
miUlon  Americans  by  the  year  2000  in  doubt. 

But  most  Important  for  the  taxpayer  will 
be  the  age  of  the  population.  Those  groups 
on  which  most  public  funds  are  spent — 
youth  and  the  aged — are  at  the  moment 
growing  more  slowly. 

BNBOLXJCXNT  IKCaSABB  COMTINXTaa 

About  30  percent  of  the  tax  dollar  Is  spent 
on  education  and  income-support  programs 
(although  not  all  of  the  latter  goes  to  the 
elderly).  Taken  together,  these  two  Items  in 
the  public  budget  equal  defense. 

Elementary  and  high-school  enrollment  In 
the  1954-64  decade  rose  by  13  million.  In 
the  1964-74  decade  which  we  now  are  half- 
way through.  Dr.  Waiters  estimates  a  fur- 
ther increase  of  only  3  million  school-age 
children. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum,  the 
number  of  elderly — those  65  and  older — rose 
by  3.6  percent  from  1965  to  1966,  but  '-111 
Increase  by  only  1.6  percent  In  the  1966-75 
period.  Moreover,  an  Increasing  proportion 
of  the  elderly  are  covered  by  social  security. 
They  should  put  less  strain  on  state-local 
govemmenu  for  local  welfare  assistance. 

Taking  all  these  considerations  together, 
and  adjusting  them  all  for  Inflation.  Dr. 
Waters  concludes  there  was  a  rise  of  89 
percent  In  spending  in  the  1955-66  decade, 
but  that  this  can  be  held  down  to  66  percent 
In  the  decade  ending  flve  years  from  now. 
The  dollar  figures  may  appear  much  higher, 
depending  on  how  much  prices  continue  to 
rise. 

Since  spending  for  the  young  and  the 
elderly  ranks  so  high  In  total  public  ex- 
penditure, a  slowing  of  the  growth  rate  In 
these  two  groups,  even  If  It  Is  only  a  five- 
year  breather,  couid  have  substantial  im- 
pUckUons  for  the  taxpayer. 

CBAKT  CLABinZS  OPTIONS 

So  much  for  the  reUtlvo  level  of  public 
spending,  the  first  element  related  to  control 
of  the  spending  system. 

The  second  element,  options  for  specific 
allocations  of  tax  funds,  can  be  clarified  by 
a  close  look  at  the  pie  chart  on  this  page. 

First  of  all,  thla  Is  a  chwt  that  Is  not  found 
in  too  many  books. 

The  public  Is  aoctutomed  to  seeing  the  an- 
nual breakdown  of  federal  spending,  with 
more  than  half  going  for  defense.  And  It 
knows  in  general  terms  that  the  biggest  part 
of  state-local  spending  goes  for  schools,  with 
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lesser  amounts  for  highways,  hospitals,  wel- 
fare, and  so  on. 

This  chart  brings  together  all  the  levels  of 
spending  (for  fiscal  1968) .  which  Is  what  we 
have  to  look  at  to  make  better  sense  out  of 
the  system. 

On  the  basis,  we  see  that  60  percent,  or 
three-fifths,  of  spending  is  In  three  cate- 
gories— defense  and  International  affairs,  ed- 
ucation, and  income-sui^ort  programs.  De- 
fense Is  about  equal  to  the  other  two  com- 
bined. Is  this  the  way  we  want  It? 

These  are  the  three  Items  that  can  be 
"played"  with.  From  Income  programs,  at 
15  percent  of  spending,  we  drop  to  Interest 
on  the  debt,  which  we  can  do  little  about, 
and  to  highways,  at  5  percent.  Whatever  Is 
wrong  with  welfare  or  any  other  category, 
there  Is  not  as  much  leeway  to  decrease  a 
relatively  small  budget  Item.  On  the  other 
hand.  If  any  of  these  smaller  Items  should 
grow,  or  If  there  should  be  a  redistribution 
among  the  "big  three."  the  extra  dollars 
would  have  to  come  mostly  from  the  top 
three  categories. 

DEFENSE     AND    KDT7CA-nON     NOTED 

Income-maintenance  programs  may  be 
high  in  relation  to  other  areas,  such  as  the 
great  needs  in  urban  education.  But  few 
would  contend  they  are  too  high  in  absolute 
terms.  Thus,  the  only  categories  we  really 
can  consider  are  defense  and  education. 

Almost  one-third  of  every  tax  dollar  at  all 
levels  of  government  Is  spent,  all  at  the  fed- 
eral level,  on  defense.  Thla  Is  no  place  to 
make  a  decisive  case  for  or  against  the  level 
of  defense  spending. 

Defense,  however.  Is  the  one  area  most 
vulnerable  to  further  cutback.  If  only  be- 
cause of  Its  slae.  One  need  not  be  a  pacifist, 
either,  to  question  whether  we  need  as  many 
armaments  as  we  now  have,  or  whether  a 
generation  of  growing  military  influence  has 
not  heightened  the  tendency,  always  present 
In  America,  to  look  at  the  world  In  terms  of 
black  and  white — good  guys  and  bad  guys. 

Fortunately,  the  post-Vietnam  reassess- 
ment will  give  us  time  to  think  over  whether 
some  kind  of  enhanced  moral  authority  In 
the  world  might  not  give  us  greater  protec- 
tion and  Influence  than  our  reliance  on  arms 
has  done. 

On  the  other  hand,  while  the  public  has 
begun  to  waken  to  the  threat  of  the  military- 
Industrial  complex.  It  Is  still  asleep  on  edu- 
cation. "If  you  want  to  write  about  com- 
plexes." said  an  educator  In  New  York  who 
Insisted  on  remaining  anonymous,  "be  sure 
to  Include  the  suburban  high  school-state 
university  education  complex."  He  main- 
tained he  was  shackled  from  even  mention- 
ing It  In  public. 

WHEBa     TEACHING     QUALFTT     DCTEXIOXATES 

For  the  past  generation.  America  has 
poured  it  on  for  Its  children:  new  schools  In 
the  thousands  of  suburban-type  communi- 
ties, more  money  for  equipment  and  teachers, 
college  degrees  for  more  and  more  until  the 
degree  has  been  partially  demoted  In  signifi- 
cance. 

At  the  same  time,  the  quality  of  urban 
teaching  has  deteriorated.  Children  whose 
lives  are  warped  by  bad  schools  become  the 
case  loads  In  welfare  departments  tomorrow. 
If  we  are  ever  to  make  a  big  dent  in  welfare. 
It  will  be  through  the  proper  rearing  and 
motivation  of  the  young. 

Education  needs  a  new  look  as  much  as  de- 
fense policy.  The  difficulties  of  raising 
enough  taxes  at  the  local  level  may  soon 
lead  to  the  states  or  even  the  federal  gov- 
ernment taking  a  more  direct  role  In  pri- 
mary and  secondary  education.  Something 
good  would  be  lost,  where  local  systems  work 
well. 

But  educators  have  been  slow  to  Innovate. 
A  conference  of  state-local  groups  last  year, 
as  reported  In  Nation's  Cities,  noted  ( 1 )  the 
typical  emphasis  of  school  systems  on  re- 
ducing the  pupil-teacher  ratio  as  the  main 
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evidence  of  good  teaching;  (3)  the  slow- 
ness to  make  widespread  use  of  audiovisual 
techniques,  which  might  make  better  use 
of  unusually  good  teachers  (the  children  cer- 
tainly show  at  home  that  they  are  excel- 
lent TV  viewers!)  and  (3)  the  lack  of  ques- 
tioning of  such  basic  things  as  the  absurd 
spelling  of  English. 

"Children  In  Italy,  Spain,  and  Germany 
don't  have  to  study  spelling  at  all,  because 
almost  all  their  words  are  spelled  just  as 
they  are  spoken.  But  In  America  children 
from  cultured  families  must  still  struggle 
with  spelling  in  the  sixth  grade.  .  .  .  liCll- 
Uons  of  drop>outs  in  the  slums  quit  school 
because  they  still  find  English  reading  too 
hard  In  the  10th  and  11th  grades." 

TOO    MUCH OB    NOT    ENOUGH? 

We  may  be  spending  too  much  or  not 
enough  on  education.  This  reporter  does  not 
pretend  to  know.  But  the  way  we  are  do- 
ing It  should  be  questioned  just  as  much  as 
the  defense  budget.  And  the  chances  of 
questioning  it  are  not  so  good  as  long  as  the 
nation  has  18,000  atomized  school  districts 
each  raising  Its  own  funds.  In  fiscal  1968,  830 
billion  (70  percent)  of  the  $43  bllllcn  edu- 
cation bill  waa  si>ent  at  the  local  level. 
Eleven  billion  dollars  was  spent  by  states, 
and  83.5  billion  at  the  federal  level. 

This  leads  us  back  to  the  basic  unre- 
solved problem  In  public  finance  today — the 
overlapping  of  governmental  jurisdictions. 
This  is  not  a  question  of  taxes  or  spending 
as  much  as  it  Is  a  question  of  political  ar- 
rangements. There  is  a  great  need  to  re- 
define who  Is  responsible  for  what. 

The  solution  might  come  In  a  basic  turn 
toward  more  centralized  control  In  Wash- 
ington, with  the  loss  of  some  valuable  local 
controls.  Or  the  federal  government  might 
turn  to  the  states  and  say,  "All  right,  there 
are  50  of  you.  You  are  grown  up;  you  have 
the  same  potential  taxes  to  work  with  that 
we  do.  Solve  your  own  problems."  and  con- 
ceivably they  could. 

The  solution  will  most  likely  be  a  com- 
promise. Unlike  defense,  there  Is  no  need 
for  education  to  be  a  federal  monopoly.  But 
Washington  can  lead,  can  set  guidelines;  It 
can  mold  public  opinion  so  that  education 
Is  lifted  out  of  the  quagmire  it  Is  In  today. 

[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor] 

A«B  You  Taxes  Fault — X:  U.S.  Tax  Ststxic 

Not  a  Mess,  But  .  .  . 

( ...  It  does  need  a  tune-up  based  on  com- 
prehensive knowledge.  Reform  suggestions  in 
this  final  article  in  a  series  of  10  do  not  stem 
from  either  "liberal"  or  "conservative"  view- 
points. They  do  stem  from  a  desire  to  cull  the 
best  ideas  available  to  build  more  simplicity 
and  fairness  Into  the  tax  system.) 

(By   Richard   A.   Nenneman) 

Boston. — When  in  the  mld-1940's  I  was 
learning  that  the  newspapers  contained  more 
than  Dick  Tracy  and  Orphan  Annie,  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune  used  to  run  a  list  of  national 
goals  underneath  Its  masthead  on  the  edi- 
torial page. 

These  included  balancing  the  federal 
budget  at  816  billion  and  bringing  all  the 
troops  home  from  Europe. 

The  federal  budget  alone  Is  now  8300  bil- 
lion and  there  are  still  troops  In  Germany. 

Our  tax  reform  goals  mustn't  be  the- 
oretical pie  In  the  sky.  So,  first  of  all,  we 
should  go  after  something  we  can  accom- 
plish. With  total  annual  public  spending  at 
•300  billion  a  year,  no  major  revenue  source 
Is  going  to  be  given  up. 

Rather,  as  C.  Lowell  Harrlss  of  Columbia 
University  points  out.  It  Is  a  matter  of  change 
of  emphasis.  By  Increasing  the  federal  In- 
come tax  by  6  percent,  for  Instance,  could  we 
decrease  the  bite  of  a  tax  that  is  leas  fair, 
such  as  the  present  property  tax? 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

NO  ONX  LIKXS  TAZX8 

There  la  some  advantage  to  having  many 
kinds  of  taxes.  For  one  thing,  it  makes  it 
harder  to  dodge  them.  No  one  likes  taxes. 
The  poor  feel  that  they  pay  too  much.  The 
middle  class  feels  It  bears  most  of  the  load. 
And  the  rich,  as  the  lady  In  furs  in  the  car- 
toon. Invest  considerable  energy  In  trying  to 
avoid   their   high   taxes. 

The  higher  a  tax,  the  greater  the  effort 
to  avoid  It.  The  network  of  loopholes  In  the 
federal  tax  structure  was  put  there  by  the 
lawyers  of  rich  people,  seeking  to  avoid  the 
confiscatory  rates  written  Into  the  official  tax 
bracket  structure.  An  even  greater  reliance 
on  the  Income  tax.  which  would  throw  more 
Income  into  higher  brackets,  would  surely 
result  In  an  even  greater  attempt  to  find 
legal  loopholes  out  of  some  of  the  tax. 

It  really  shouldn't  shock  us  that  rich  peo- 
ple try  to  avoid  tastes  legally.  Outside  of  read- 
ing about  some  occasional  recluse  who  leaves 
all  his  money  to  the  government,  who  do  you 
know  who  has  ever  wanted  to  give  his  money 
to  the  tax  collector? 

Former  U.S.  Sen.  Paul  H.  Douglas  (D)  of 
Illinois,  writing  In  the  American  Scholar 
(in  1968)  about  his  years  In  the  Senate, 
seemed  to  find  It  sad  that  people  tried  to 
avoid  taxes. 

"I  once  heard  an  eminent  public  figure 
declare  that  It  was  a  man's  duty  to  pay  the 
federal  government  as  little  as  possible  In 
the  way  of  taxes  .  .  .  TTie  large  hearing  room 
of  the  [Senate]  Finance  Committee  seats 
150  persons.  When  we  considered  a  tax  bill, 
the  room  was  filled  with  prosperous  lawyers, 
graduates  of  great  universities,  and  of  the 
top-ranking  law  schools  ...  all  working  to 
hold  what  they  and  their  clients  had  and  to 
enlarge  It." 

And  It  is  also  natural  that  attempts  to  in- 
fluence tax  laws  should  concentrate  on 
Washington,  for  the  progresslvity  of  the  fed- 
eral Income  tax  hits  harder  at  the  rich  than 
does  any  other  tax. 

CONSENSUS  PROPOSED 

In  fact,  a  preliminary  step  before  any 
more  reforms  are  attempted  should  be  to 
arrive  at  a  consensus  as  to  how  much  harder 
taxes  should  hit  the  very  rich  than  the  mid- 
dle class. 

The  evidence  In  this  series  Indicates  that 
taxes  are  roughly  proportional  for  most  tax- 
payers except  the  very  poor  and  those  eam- 
ItLg  over,  say  820.000. 

After  looking  at  the  overall  tax  system, 
this  reporter's  own  conclusions  are  that  the 
field  of  taxation  Isn't  the  best  place  to  fur- 
ther redress  any  wrongs  done  the  poor.  This 
Isn't  to  argue  that  this  nation  shoiildn't  be 
doing  much  more  to  eliminate  the  causes  of 
poverty.  But  rather  than  finding  more  ways 
to  reduce  taxes  f ch*  the  poor  ( which  could  be 
done  through  eliminating  their  social  secu- 
rity contribution  and  giving  a  credit  for 
property  taxes  paid),  they  should  get  what- 
ever help  they  need  in  the  form  of  direct 
government  action.  To  the  extent  they  get 
further  relief  through  the  tax  system,  the 
system  becomes  unfair  for  those  taxpayers 
living  just  a  shade  above  the  poverty  line. 

As  for  progresslvity — taking  larger  per- 
centages of  a  person's  Income  as  It  In- 
creases— there  doesn't  appear  to  be  any  over- 
riding pressure  for  a  highly  progressive  tax 
system.  Prof.  Dan  Throop  Smith  of  Stanford 
University  noted,  "In  some  instances  an  in- 
crease In  progresslvity  may  be  an  increase  In 
unfairness." 

EQUAL  PROPORTIONS  URGED 

What  the  public  was  demanding  before 
last  year's  tax  reform  was  that  the  rich  at 
least  pay  their  share — that  their  taxes  be  as 
high  a  proportion  of  their  Income  as  they 
are  for  the  rest  of  us. 

It  probably  is  a  good  thing  that  the  federal 
rates  are  progressive,  "nils  counters  the  re- 
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greaslvlty  of  many  state  and  local  taxes, 
which  hit  the  poor  relatively  hardo:. 

But  we  should  be  less  concerned  with 
fashioning  a  tax  structure  that  theoretically 
penalizes  a  man  for  being  rich,  while  at  the 
same  time  giving  him  legal  ways  to  avoid 
taxes.  Then  the  crowds  of  smart  young  at- 
torneys that  bothered  Senator  Douglas  won't 
have  as  much  work  to  do  for  their  clients. 

As  for  the  specific  reforms  needed,  and 
their  order  of  priority: 

1.  The  property  tax  must  be  drastically  re- 
formed. The  net  result,  In  combination  with 
raising  other  taxes,  should  also  be  to  defuse 
it,  to  rely  on  It  proportionately  less  than  we 
now  do. 

In  Its  present  form,  it  Is  a  deterrent  to 
Inner-clty  renewal.  It  Is  shabbily  adminis- 
tered over  a  wide  part  of  the  nation. 

If  a  shift  to  land-value  taxation  alone  Is 
impractical,  we  should  at  least  have  the 
courage  to  assess  lEind  In  developed  areas  at 
its  full  economic  value. 

One  of  the  simplest  ideas  presented  in  this 
series  was  to  move  the  greater  part  of  local 
education  expense  to  the  state  level,  finance 
It  through  higher  state-Income  taxes,  and 
free  the  property  tax — at  much  reduced 
levels — to  finance  services  connected  with 
property  ownership — fire,  police,  water, 
sewerage,  and  so  on. 

2.  Widen  the  federal-income-tax  base 
through  further  loophole  narrowing.  At  the 
same  time,  reduce  the  brackets  at  the  upper 
end.  The  main  thrust  of  this  proposal  Is  to 
simplify  federal  taxation,  not  to  increase 
revenue.  A  start  was  made  In  this  direction 
in  the  1969  reform. 

Since  any  change  may  involve  some  new 
inequities.  It  is  probably  best  to  wait  long 
enough  to  evaluate  the  areas  that  were 
changed  before  proceeding  further.  Mu- 
niclpal-bond-mterest  exemption  was  not 
touched;  it  Is  a  good  place  to  start — now. 

3.  Study  the  implications  of  further 
changes  In  the  capital-gains  tax.  Under  the 
1969  reform,  the  difference  between  maxi- 
mum straight-income  rates  and  capital-gains 
rates  was  narrowed  by  two-thirds  (from 
70-25  to  50-35) ,  leaving  15  percentage  points 
difference  instead  of  the  old  45. 

With  generous  enough  income  averaging — 
spreading  out  an  unusual  gain  over  several 
years  of  prior  Income — a  separate  capital- 
gains  tax  might  no  longer  be  necessary.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  formation  of  new  capital 
is  a  highly  sensitive  and  Important  area. 
The  results  of  the  1969  reform  should  be 
watched  closely  before  doing  anything  more 
here. 

■  4.  Tax  capital  gains  at  death.  This  is  a  loop- 
hole that  should  be  closed  for  reasons  of 
fairness.  It  is  also  a  potential  source  of  reve- 
nue, but  the  plan  under  consideration  would 
combine  this  with  a  decreased  rate  on  estate 
taxes  for  little  or  no  gain  in  tax  revenues. 
The  addition  of  this  tax  would  make  the 
estates  of  older  people  more  liquid,  that  Is, 
they  would  be  less  hesitant  to  realize  profits 
if  their  only  reason  for  doing  so  was  to  leave 
a  larger  estate  behind  them. 

5.  Consider  financing  part  of  social  secu- 
rity through  general  revenues.  This  Is  not  of 
first  priority;  the  present  system  is  a  well- 
run  one.  But  brining  in  some  general  reve- 
nues would  make  it  pMssslble  to  pay  a  higher 
minimum  payment,  thus  ending  the  need  for 
additional  public-welfare  payments  to  many 
present  social-security  recipients.  It  woiUd 
also  trap  the  portion  of  incomes  above  87300 
or  whatever  ceiling  the  social-security  con- 
tributions has  at  any  given  moment. 

Two  more  reforms  are  more  Important  than 
their  position  here  indicates.  They  Involve 
the  way  we  do  things  rather  than  specific 
taxes. 

6.  Bethink  the  relationship  of  the  federal 
government  to  state  and  local  spending  pro- 
grams. The  proliferation  of  grants-in-aid  pro- 
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grams  pleases  no  one.  Federal  revenue-shar- 
ing lacks  a  distinctness  of  deflnltlon,  other 
than  to  get  some  money  back  to  state  and 
local  governments.  But  aa  It  Is  being  sold 
to  the  Congress  presently,  it  Isn't  apt  to  be 
much  more  than  a  token  program  In  an  area 
that  needs  more  than  token  answers. 

Revenue-sharing,  with  a  more  carefully 
conceived  formula,  might  be  one  answer  to 
match  rising  state-local  needs  and  rising  tax 
collections  In  Washington. 

Assumption  by  the  federal  government  of 
part  of  the  education  expense  could  be  an- 
other answer.  So  could  grants-in-aid.  on  a 
slmpuaed  basis — fewer  strings. 

Or  the  federal  government  could  make  a 
tacit  commitment  to  review  the  tax-bracket 
structure  every  three  to  Ave  years,  so  that 
rising  Income  wouldn't  result  In  federal  reve- 
nues going  up  too  fast. 

7.  The  states  must  revitalize  themselves. 
This  Is  their  last  chance.  If  more  power 
flows  to  Washington,  the  states  In  the  not 
too  distant  future  will  be  administrative 
appendages  between  Washington  and  merged 
urban  governments. 

axDisraiBtmoN  strxsskd 

The  rentallzatlon  will  be  expressed  In 
more  than  courage  In  raising  taxes.  But  that's 
one  place  to  start.  Instead  of  allowing  more 
and  more  cities  to  enact  sales  taxes  and  In- 
come taxes,  the  state  should  realize  that 
this  trend  make  a  Jungle  of  local  taxation. 

In  general,  state  governments  need  to  move 
In  the  direction  of  assimiptlon  of  more  of 
the  local  tax  load  and  take  upon  themselves 
the  politically  dlfflctilt  tax  of  redistributing 
the  tax  monies  to  local  communities  on  a 
bads  that  recognizes  both  contribution  and 
need. 

In  emphasizing  Ideas,  this  series  baa  not 
developed  any  group's  particular  bias.  Some 
of  these  ideas  are  typically  welcomed  by  con- 
aervatlves — questioning  the  need  for  highly 
progressive  taxes,  for  Instance,  or  pointing 
out  the  folly  of  high  oorporate-tax  rates 
when  most  of  the  corporate  tax  la  paid  by 
the  public  in  the  end. 

Others  sound  as  If  they  came  out  of  the 
llbwal  fold — such  as  trying  to  end  the  avold- 
anoe  of  capital  gains  taxes  at  death,  which 
la  a  present  exception  to  falmees.  suggest- 
ing that  part  of  social  security  could  as  easily 
be  financed  out  of  general  revenues. 

These  ideas  were  among  those  highlighted, 
not  because  they  have  either  a  conservative 
or  liberal  label,  but  because  they  seemed  to 
make  sense.  They  would  promote  either  the 
goal  of  fairness  or  the  goal  of  knowing  better 
Just  what  our  real  taxes  are.  And  this  may 
■how  that  people  on  both  sides  of  the  polit- 
ical fence  do  have  some  good  Ideas) 

pntaoNAL  Livr 

Anyhow,  they  make  up  a  responsible  list 
of  reforms.  But  also  a  personal  list — this 
reporter's.  Every  tax  expert  would  have  dif- 
ferent priorities.  It  Is  the  general  approach 
that  Is  Important.  What  Is  the  context  with- 
in which  Americans  should  Improve  their 
tax  system — greater  progresslvlty.  or  less? 
Greater  emphasis  on  income  taxes,  or  less? 
A  bigger  role  for  Washington,  or  hope  for 
responsible  government  from  revitalized  and 
restructured  state  and  local  government? 

If  there  was  a  major  weakness  to  the  1980 
reform.  It  was  that  It  took  place  without 
consideration  of  the  entire  tax  system  (al- 
thoxigh  the  federal  Income  tax  Is  certainly 
the  most  important  part) . 

Maybe  It's  too  much  to  aak  for  the  equiv- 
alent of  a  Carter  commission  (the  royal 
commission  that  examined  the  entire  Cana- 
dian tax  structure)  In  this  huge,  populous, 
and  diverse  nation.  But  somewhere  In  the 
process,  before  new  laws  are  made,  a  quasi- 
public  body — something  with  stature — 
should  make  a  thorough  survey  of  change* 
in  public  finance  over  the  next  decade  or  two 
and  make  a  formal  report. 

There  ia  a  greater  chance,  then,  that  the 
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changes  on  which  there  Is  some  consensus 
will  get  enacted  Into  law.  As  It  Is.  staff  com- 
mittees wield  enormous  Influence  over  over- 
worked legislatures,  whose  members  have 
minimum  time  for  serious  study  of  their 
own. 

coiTLD  Bx  arrm 

The  U.S.  tax  system  Is  not  a  mess.  But  It 
could  be  better.  It  wont  get  better  If  It  la 
wx>rked  over  only  piece  by  piece. 

There  la  a  good  degree  of  consensus  al- 
ready that  the  system  should  be  progressive, 
but  not  overly  so;  that  Income  taxes  are  the 
fairest,  but  not  that  tiiey  should  replace 
other  taxes.  All  that  remains  la  to  sort  out 
the  elements  of  specific  reform  that  matter 
the  most — In  terms  of  both  falrneas  and  sim- 
plicity— and  to  work  out  the  knotty  prob- 
lems of  Intergovernmental  finance.  The  most 
Immediate  problems  In  the  '70's  are  the 
finances  of  the  states  and  local  governments. 

We  cannot  do  away  with  taxes.  There  Isn't 
even  any  promise  we  can  reduce  them.  But 
It  la  In  our  power — and  therefore  Is  our 
duty — to  have  a  fair  system  of  taxation  and 
one  that  raises  enough  money  to  escape  the 
crisis  aura  that  hangs  over  too  much  state 
and  local  finance  today. 
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QLEN  OAK  SCHOOL  STUDENTS  ON 
THE  13-YEAR-OLD  VOTE 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVKS 

Monday.  Apnl  20.  1970 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  Just 
received  a  very  thoughful  and  well-rea- 
soned letter  from  three  of  my  constitu- 
ents who  attend  Olen  Oak  School  in 
Gates  MiUs,  Ohio.  The  three  students. 
Miss  Robin  Daiden.  Miss  Leslie  Miller, 
and  Miss  Patty  McVay,  make  some  very 
good  arguments  for  lowering  the  voting 
to  18 — a  change  which  I  have  long  ad- 
vocated. The  arguments  put  forth  in  the 
letter  are  so  sound  that  I  would  like  to 
share  them  with  the  rest  of  the  Congress 
and  I  insert  their  letter  as  follows: 
Olkn  Oak  School, 

Gates  MilU.  Ohio. 
To  the  Honorable  Congressmen  of  the  United 
States  of  America: 

Regarding  the  extension  of  the  Voting 
Rights  BUl  of  1965  and  especially  the  pro- 
vision extending  the  franchise  to  all  U.S.  citi- 
zens eighteen  years  old  or  over,  we  wlah  to 
make  it  known  to  you  of  our  desire  to  have 
the  full  United  States  Senate  version  of  that 
bill  passed  In  the  House  of  Repreaentatlvee. 
In  support  of  our  request,  we  submit  to  you 
our  reasons  for  favoring  passage. 

We  have  studied  documents  of  our  Ameri- 
can heritage.  In  particular,  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Declaration  oS 
Independence.  We  believe  that  the  Intent  and 
literal  interpretation  of  these  documents  sup- 
port ovir  contention  that  the  franchise  should 
now  be  rightfully  extended  to  all  United 
States  citizens  eighteen  years  of  age  and  over, 
who  are  otherwise  qualified. 

In  reviewing  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, we  loimd  the  intent  to  reflect  a  desire 
on  the  part  of  our  founding  fathers  that  all 
men  who  are  subject  to  the  most  extensive 
duties  of  citizenship  should  be  permitted  to 
help  determine  the  nature  of  those  duties. 

"That  to  secure  these  rights.  Oovemments 
tjf>  Instituted  among  men.  deriving  their  Jiut 
powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed." 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  yotmg  men  within 
the  age  group  of  eighteen  to  twenty-one  are 
required  by  law  to  fulfill  a  military  obli- 
gation. This  oUlgatlOD  la  deemed  neceesary 


for  the  preservation  of  our  democratic  eo- 
dety.  This  obligation  often  results  in  seriotis 
injury,  and  in  many  cases,  the  loss  of  life.  All 
men  subject  to  this  military  obligation  right- 
fully deserve  a  voice  In  determining  that 
policy  which  controls  their  destinies. 

We  believe  that  all  other  powers  exercised 
by  our  government  which  directly  affect  the 
lives  of  the  citizens  In  this  age  group  should 
be  ratified  by  these  citizens  In  direct  rela- 
tion to  their  numbers. 

"For  imposing  taxes  on  us  without  our 
consent."  Based  on  data  supplied  by  the 
Oallup  Poll  Organization,  of  the  10.6  mil- 
lion citizens  in  the  eighteen  to  twenty  year 
old  age  bracket.  6.9  million  of  these  are  in 
the  civilian  labor  force.  Of  these  6.9  million. 
6.4  million  are  employed  and  are  paying  fed- 
eral, state,  and  local  taxes.  We  believe  that 
this  Is  a  clear-cut  case  of  taxation  without 
representation.  We  believe  this  policy  Is  in- 
consistent with  the  enumerated  constitu- 
tional rights  of  these  citizens. 

The  Idea  of  the  eighteen  to  twenty  year 
old  vote  extension  Is  not  a  new  one.  In  1963, 
the  Presidents  Commission  of  Registration 
and  Voting  Participation  endorsed  the  Idea 
of  eighteen  year  old  voting  in  all  states. 

To  this  date,  four  statea  in  the  Union,  Alas- 
ka, Georgia,  Kentucky,  and  Hawaii,  have 
extended  the  vote  to  the  eighteen  to  twenty 
year  old  group. 

Forty-three  nations  allow  their  eighteen 
to  twenty  year  old  citizens  to  vote,  thirty- 
five  of  which  permit  eighteen  year  olds  to 
vote. 

Of  the  10.6  million  citizens  in  the  eighteen 
to  twenty  year  old  age  group,  7  million  have 
completed  high  school  and  3.6  million  are 
presently  enrolled  In  college. 

The  educational  system  of  the  United 
States  is  such  that  it  has  produced  an  en- 
lightened eighteen  year  old  group  which 
would  provide  greatly  to  the  direction  of  the 
government  of  the  United  States. 

Recent  figures  published  by  the  Gallup 
Poll  show  that  63%  of  this  college  age  group 
does  not  ally  Itself  with  either  of  our  two 
national  political  parties.  We  believe  this  Is 
a  result  of  the  frustration  and  alienation  the 
youth  have  felt  In  attempting  to  help  deter- 
mine future  policy  through  traditional  party 
channels.  If  the  eighteen  year  old  citizen 
is  given  the  right  to  help  choose  candldatea 
and  Influence  policy  through  his  vote,  we 
believe  that  the  two  party  system  will  once 
again  flourish  In  all  age  groups. 

We  respectfully  request  that  you  consider 
our  arguments  In  support  of  the  extension 
of  the  vote  to  eighteen  year  old  American 
citizens  and  that  you  vote  affirmatively  on 
the  issue  when  it  comes  up  for  a  vote. 
Respectfully, 

Robin  Danmr. 
Lxsux  Mn.l.BB 
Pattt  McVat. 


TRIBUTE  TO  OUR  PRISONERS 
OP  WAR 


HON.  OGDEN  R.  REID 

OP  mw  Toax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  20.  1970 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  the  tribute, 
which  is  to  be  held  at  Constitution  Hall 
on  the  Ist  of  May.  to  our  American  serv- 
icemen who  are  prisoners  of  war  or  miss- 
ing in  action  in  Southeast  Asia. 

These  young  Americans  have  followed 
the  call  of  the  leaders  of  our  coimtry  and 
we  must  support  them  and  their  anxious 
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families  here  at  home.  We  must  call  on 
all  peoples  of  the  world  to  express  imi- 
versal  concern  over  the  safety  and  care 
of  all  prisoners  of  war.  All  nations  should 
and  must  fully  comply  with  the  regula- 
tions for  treatment  of  war  prisoners  as 
established  by  the  Geneva  Convention 
whether  as  demanded  by  international 
law  or  purely  from  human  concern,  and 
we  ourselves  must  be  deeply  and  morally 
committed  to  these  regulations.  We,  as 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  let  our  voices  be  heard 
against  unjust  treatment  by  any  nation 
of  war  prisoners.  We  must,  as  a  nation, 
give  greater  priority  to  a  negotiated 
settlement  which  should  and  can  com- 
prehend the  safe  return  of  ail  U.S.  pris- 
oners of  war.  While  American  casualties 
are  now  lower  in  number  than  in  pre- 
ceding years,  more  than  1,500  brave 
Americans  are  either  prisoners  or  miss- 
ing; yet  we  are  still  fighting  in  Southeast 
Asia  and  adding  to  the  list.  Our  concern 
for  these  men  must  never  waver  and  we 
must  offer  all  the  support  we  can  to  th^ 
wives,  parents,  and  children  who  daily 
endure  the  burden  of  uncertainty. 

I  commend  the  participants  of  the 
tribute  in  their  valuable  endeavor  to  ex- 
press their  moral  concern  for  the  lives 
of  the  men  and  families  of  all  POW's  and 
MIA's. 


THE  FLAG  BELONGS  TO  ALL 


HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

or   TENNESSEX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  20,  1970 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  proudest  moments  of  my  life  came 
when  the  House  passed  my  bill  making  it 
a  Federal  crime  to  desecrate  the  Ameri- 
can flag. 

On  April  14,  an  editorial  appeared  In 
the  Johnson  City  Press-Chronicle,  one 
of  the  outstanding  daily  newspapers  in 
the  congressional  district  which  I  rep- 
resent, concerning  the  American  flag 
and  what  it  means  to  us  as  individuals. 

I,  too.  feel  that  the  article  written  by 
Mr.  Atkinson  and  the  views  of  the  editor 
put  the  matter  in  proper  perspective. 

For  this  reason,  I  want  the  Press- 
Chronicle's  article  made  available  to 
readers  of  the  Record: 

Thk  Flag  Belongs  to  All 

Flying  the  flag  is,  or  should  be,  a  way  of 
showing  one's  love  for  his  country. 

It  should  be  a  reflection  of  his  pride  In 
being  an  American. 

But  it  need  not  identify  him  with  any  par- 
ticular group  of  Americans.  Nor  need  It 
Identify  him  with  any  particular  cause. 

The  flag  is  a  symbol  of  unity.  Americans 
who  differ  sharply  in  their  political  philoso- 
phy can  be  one  in  their  loyalty  to  their  coun- 
try. And  they  can  be  one  in  flying  the  flag. 

Writing  In  New  Republic  Magazine,  Brooks 
Atkinson,  retired  drama  critic  of  the  New 
York  Times,  puts  the  matter  In  perspective. 
He  says:  ,   . 

"Who  decides  these  Idlotlo  things?  What 
bigot  decided  that  display  of  the  American 
flag  signifies  support  of  the  Vietnam  war?  I 
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flrst  encountered  this  nutty  Idea  about  three 
years  ago  when  a  married  couple  of  my  ac- 
quaintance who  might  be  described  as  con- 
cerned citizens  picketed  a  butcher  who  was 
displaying  the  American  flag.  Confused  by 
this  fatuous  caper,  I  asked  why.  Because, 
they  replied,  flying  the  American  flag  Indi- 
cated support  of  the  Vietnam  war,  and  the 
butcher  was  soliciting  the  custom  of  war- 
mongers. It  seemed  to  me  that  the  lunatic 
fringe  was  expanding  fast. 

For  many  years  I  have  displayed  the 
American  flag  on  my  porch  on  Sundays  and 
the  holidays  and  on  any  day  that  promises 
to  be  less  banal  than  most — like  the  day,  for 
Instance,  in  which  we  are  expecting  friends. 
I  also  have  a  decal  of  the  flag  on  my  window 
In  my  car.  These  rituals  have  no  specific 
meaning  that  I  am  aware  of.  I  enjoy  the  flag 
and  the  holiday  feeling  It  gives  me.  The  de- 
sign and  the  colors  are  bold  and  gay.  Display- 
ing the  flag  also  has  a  pleasant  social  con- 
notation. It  is  like  a  wave  of  the  hand  to  all 
Americans,  no  matter  what  they  believe. 

"But  now  It  appears  that  people  In  my 
category  have  to  defend  themselves.  To  any- 
one passing  my  hovise  and  noting  the  flag  I 
wish  therefore  to  make  a  declaration;  I  have 
been  appalled  by  the  Vietnam  war  for  years. 
I  do  not  condone  the  ghastly  casualty  lists 
and  the  brutallzation  of  American 
soldiers 

"The  flag  celebrates  a  great  many  more 
things  than  the  war.  inflation,  high  Interest 
rates  and  a  depressed  stock  market.  It  cele- 
brates the  Grand  Ceinyon,  the  sequoias  and 
redwoods,  Mt.  Rainier  and  the  Hudson  River; 
It  celebrates  Harvard  College,  the  New  York 
Public  Library  and  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion; It  celebrates  George  Washington. 
Thomas  Jefferson  and  Abraham  Lincoln;  It 
celebrates  John  Kennedy,  Robert  Kennedy 
and  Martin  Luther  King  and  mlUlons  of  other 
things,  including  you  and  me.  It  celebrates 
the  common  experience  of  Americans.  No 
one  can  suborn  the  flag  to  promote  his  own 
caxises  and  beliefs." 
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PERTIUZING  OUR  LAKES 


HON.  DAVID  R.  OBEY 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  20,  1970 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Wisconsin  5 
years  ago  singled  out  laundry  detergents 
as  a  big  killer  of  natural  waters.  Now  the 
State  is  after  a  key  element  of  the  com- 
mon household  detergent:  Phosphate. 

The  Marshfield,  Wis.  News-Herald  re- 
cently carried  an  Associated  Press  article 
describing  the  phosphate  problem  and 
reporting  that  about  20  of  the  pollution 
abatement  orders  issued  by  the  State  in 
recent  months  command  cities  to  stop 
allowing  phosphates  to  escape  sewage 
treatment  plants. 

It  is  said  that  halting  phosphate  will 
slow  down  the  natural  eutrophication 
process  and  add  perhaps  100  years  to  the 
lifetime  of  a  normal  lake — an  impressive 
reason  to  stop  fertilizing  our  lakes.  I  in- 
sert the  article  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

[From  the  Marsh fleld  News- Herald, 

Apr.  7,  1970) 

DcrxBGXNT  Snsa  Biggest  Wam  PoixtrrANT 

(By  Peter  B.  Seymour) 

MiLWATTKEX. — The  Chief  pollution  threat  to 
the  flsheiman's  favorite  lake  or  stream  comes 


not  from  bis  employer's  factory  waste  or  his 
farm  neighbor's  pesticides,  but  from  his 
wife's  wash  tub. 

And  It's  not  called  pollution.  "It's  over- 
fertility,  or  too  much  of  a  good  thing. 

Wisconsin  Is  the  flrst  state  to  have  singled 
out  laundry  detergents  sis  a  big  killer  of  nat- 
ural waters.  That  was  five  years  ago,  when 
the  state  legislature  prohibited  the  chemical 
laundry  agent  that  had  caused  mounds  of 
suds  to  clog  streams  and  sewers  in  the  1950b. 

Now  the  state  is  after  another  key  element 
of  the  common  household  detergent:  phos- 
phate, or  the  polyphosphates  which  make 
dishwater  "soft,"  help  cleansers  remove  grime 
from  greasy  hands,  and  lead  the  washing 
machine's  assault  on  the  trousers  which  dad 
stained  during  the  weekend  fishing  trip. 

However,  phosphate  is  also  a  fertilizer. 
Geraniums  thrive  on  It.  So  do  algae  which, 
when  over-fertilized,  clog  streams  and  lakes 
even  worse  than  the  suds  of  the  60s.  Then, 
dead  and  decaying  algae  use  the  oxygen 
needed  by  fish  to  survive,  and  hasten  the 
environmental  death  of  even  big  lakes — such 
as  Lake  Erie. 

Wisconsin,  concerned  about  the  Great 
Lakes  on  Its  borders  and  the  tourist  economy 
of  the  streams  In  Ite  northwoods,  has  begtm 
steps  to  halt  the  fiow  of  phosphate  In  its 
waters.  Rep.  Henry  Reuss,  D-Wls.,  ts  relay- 
ing the  new  campaign  Into  Congress. 

Lloyd  Lueschow,  chief  biologist  for  the 
state's  Environmental  Protection  Division, 
said*  an  oversupply  of  phosphate,  especially 
when  coupled  with  nitrogen  from  natural 
rainfall,  is  the  main  threat  to  a  lake  because 
of  its  Influence  In  algae  growth. 

"It  seems  unlikely  we  could  get  God  Into 
court,"  Lueschow  said.  "But  we  now  have 
the  leg^atlon  necessary  to  check  the  exces- 
sive emission  of  phosphates  In  household  and 
Industrial  detergents." 

The  state  has  Issued  about  200  pollution 
abatement  orders  to  factories  and  munici- 
palities in  the  last  four  months.  About  20  of 
the  orders  specifically  order  cities  to  cease 
allowing  phosphates  to  eecape  sewage  treat- 
ment plants. 

Jerry  McKersle,  state  Bureau  of  Standards 
and  Services  engineer,  said  the  20  anti-phos- 
phate orders  are  the  first  of  their  kind  in 
Wisconsin  history. 

The  cost  of  meeting  the  new  anti-phos- 
phate policy  of  the  Department  of  Natiiral 
Resources  by  Improving  sewage  treatment 
facilities  Is,  obviously,  a  problem  for  the  tax- 
payers. 

Reuss  wants  to  get  closer  to  the  phosphate 
soiirce,  ^ven  closer  than  the  washing  ma- 
chines and  the  dish  pans  which  utilize  most 
of  the  billions  of  pounds  of  detergent  used 
annually  by  the  nation.  He  has  suggested 
phosphates  be  banned  from  detergents  alto- 
gether. 

He  conducted  congressional  hearings  last 
year  on  the  phosphate  problem,  referring  fre- 
quently to  a  special  siirvey  conducted  by 
Llmnetlcs  Inc.,  a  Mllwavtkee  water  reeearcb 
firm. 

Brian  Gallagher,  head  of  ttie  firm,  reported 
that  of  28  nationally  known  household  de- 
tergents selected  at  random  for  the  siirvey, 
22  contained  phosphates  or — as  expressed 
chemically — P04. 

"P04  is  the  form  that  is  meet  likely  to 
enrich  a  lake,"  Gallagher  said.  "The  six 
washing  products  v^thout  polyphosphates 
were  more  soapnllke." 

"If  some  detergent  manufacturera  can  pro- 
duce laundry  ageiits  without  phoeph<»ous, 
why  can't  they  all?  Reuas  asked.  Gallagher 
said  his  survey  did  not  attempt  to  leam 
whether  a  detergent  without  P04  cleans  leae 
effectively. 

The  Soap  and  Detergent  Association  told 
Reuse'  committee  there  Is  no  adequate  sub- 
stitute for  the  inexpensive  polypboephat»e. 
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Oallagber  and  0«rald  Robllch.  mcieUtrj  ot 
the  Wlscoitsln  Natural  Resources  Board,  said 
careless  le^slatlon  against  phosphates  might 
only  force  detergent  manulacturers  to  sub- 
stitute cleaning  agents  that  could  be  even 
more  harmfuL 

The  new  enzyme  detergents,  Oallagher 
said,  generally  have  "a  high  amount  of  phos- 
phate, which  surprised  us.  What  has  happen- 
ed Is  that  more  and  more  phosphate  Is  being 
put  Into  detergent*. " 

Estimates  are  that  up  to  75  percent  of  the 

pboaphates  flowing  into  the  nation's  lakes 

and  straams  come  from  detergentc   in  city 

sewage.  Oallagher  said  50  percent  "would  be 

'  a  very  conservative  estimate." 

XcologUts  acknowledge  having  had  diffi- 
culty determining  the  source  of  phosphate 
poisoning  found  in  the  average  lake.  Some  of 
It  comes  from  farm  fertilizers;  some  comes 
from  garden  and  lawn  fertilizers;  some  comes 
from  Industrial  cleansers.  But  evidently  most 
comes  from  household  cleansers. 

Many  industries  are  switching  to  silicate 
cleaners,  which  have  no  bearing  on  the 
growth  of  animal  or  plant  life.  Phosphate 
detergent^  are  less  abrasive  and  leaa  expen- 
sive. 

Oallagher  said  big  producers  of  phosphates, 
besides  the  average  home.  Include  commer- 
cial laundries  and  public  institutions,  such 
as  hospitals. 

Phosphate,  by  Itself,  Is  not  hannful  as  far 
as  a  lake  or  river  Is  concerned. 

"Phosphate  is  non-toxlc,  not  harmful  di- 
rectly." McKerale  said.  "It  is  Its  stimulation 
of  algae  that  causes  the  damage." 

The  public  has  become  aware  of  the  prob- 
lems in  recent  years,  especially  when  algae 
takes  Its  toll  of  swimming  and  flahlng  areas. 

"In  previous  years."  McKersle  said,  "people 
were  concerned  about  typhoid.  Now  that's 
not  the  big  problem,  and  people  can  get  con- 
cerned about  swimming  in  algae  gimk." 

McKerale  and  Lueschow  said  it  still  lant 
el««r  how  rapidly  a  phosphate-soiled  lake  will 
raoover  once  the  phosphate  flow  Is  halted. 

Madison,  noted  for  two  large  lakes — Mend- 
Ota  and  Monona — halted  virtually  all  phos- 
phate-laden sewage  flowing  Into  the  lakes  a 
decade  ago  But  the  lakes  still  have  occasional 
algae  "blooms"  in  masses.  Lueschow  said. 

Halting  phosphate  "will  slow  down  the 
process"  of  lutrophlcatlon.  or  over-fertiliza- 
tion and  add  possibly  100  yean  to  a  normal 
lake's  life,  McKersle  said. 

Oovemment  agencies,  particularly  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Administration, 
have  aatd  they  would  like  to  remove  80  per- 
cant  or  more  of  the  existing  phosphorous 
from  sewage. 

A  concentration  of  12  parts  per  million  of 
phosphate  is  considered  a  danger  level. 

Small  lakes  and  rivers  are  the  most  vul- 
nerable, while  Lakes  Superior  and  Michigan 
have  less  to  fear  If  steps  are  taken  against 
phosphates  in  the  near  future. 

At  the  moment,  Lueschow  said.  Lake  Su- 
perior— often  cited  as  an  example  of  a  still- 
pure  lake — has  only  .02  parts  per  million  of 
phosphate  "and  no  Indication  of  any  change 
In  its  phosphorous  level." 

Lake  Michigan,  he  said,  la  a  long  way  from 
the  outrophlcation  that  has  afflicted  Lake 
Erie,  but  is  not  as  secure  as  Lake  Superior. 

Reuas  said  In  February  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Administration  is  ready  to 
endorse  whatever  recommendations  his  com- 
mittee may  come  up  with  to  halt  deteriora- 
tion of  the  Oreat  Lakes. 

Canada'*-  Parliament  was  asked  in  Febru- 
ary to  ban  detergent  phosphates,  and  it  set 
up  talks  with  U.S.  pollution  agencies  to 
(totermlne  the  roll  of  phosphates  in  Oreat 
Lakes  pollution. 

The  Wlaconin  Leglalattire  was  aaked  last 
year  to  ban  detergenu.  The  measure,  spon- 
sored by  10  senators  and  23  repressnUttve*. 
died  In  committee. 
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state  agencies,  however,  were  already  an- 
nexing phosphorous  to  the  list  of  items 
eligible  for  pollution  abatement  action. 
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BIAJOR  PROBLEMS  FACINO  UNITED 
STATES 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

or  CALzroaNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  20,  1970 

Mr.  BROWN  of  CaUfornla.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  recent  questionnaire  which  I 
sent  out  polled  Callfornians  concerning 
their  view  of  the  major  problems  facing 
us  today.  I  am  inserting  my  reply  related 
to  this  question  at  this  point  In  the 
Record : 
Majoa  PioBLKMa  Facino  Umns  States 
In  addition  to  the  questions  concerning 
pollution  and  the  environment,  my  recent 
questionnaire  asked  for  your  views  as  to 
which  of  the  major  problems  facing  us  today 
were  the  most  Important.  Pollution,  Viet- 
nam, taxes  and  crime  were  most  often  put 
at  the  head  of  the  list.  The  statements  below 
generally  encompass  my  views  on  the  msjor 
issues  today. 

VimfAJC   AND    WOBLO   PXACX 

I  have  actively  and  publicly  opposed  the 
U.S.  policy  in  Vietnam  for  the  past  five 
years — regardless  of  whether  It  was  the  pop- 
ular thing  to  do  at  the  time  or  not. 

Now,  all  the  tragic  lessons  we  were  sup- 
posed to  have  learned  from  our  adventurism 
in  Vietnam  over  the  past  decade  are  seem- 
ingly forgotten  as  we  blunder  Into  newer 
and  potentially  more  serious  enUnglements 
in  Laos  and  Cambodia. 

Therefore,  I  recently  introduced  a  broad 
resolution  which  would  serve  to  repeal  the 
Tonkin  Oulf  resolution — the  Congressional 
authority  which  President  Johnson  inter- 
preted as  allowing  a  half  million  American 
soldiers  to  be  sent  to  Vietnam.  My  proposal 
would  also  eliminate  earlier  similar  resolu- 
tions and  laws  pertaining  to  the  commitment 
of  American  military  forces  in  foreign  con- 
flicts— and  It  would  alao  put  Congress  on 
record  as  opposing  the  undercover  activi- 
ties and  so-called  secret  warfare  now  going 
on  in  Laos. 

I  have  also  urged  the  President  to  reject 
the  request  of  Cambodia  for  arms.  This  is, 
of  course,  the  pattern  of  our  present  inter- 
vention In  Vietnam — first  arms,  then  "ad- 
visors", and  then  ground  troops. 

Broadly  speaking,  the  major  powers — es- 
peciaUy  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union — are  the  greatest  threats  to  world 
peace  and  stability  today. 

Instead  of  old-style  political  imperialism 
of  the  19th  century,  the  richer  countries 
today  practice  a  more  sophisticated  form  of 
economic  imperialism.  The  goal  is  to  main- 
tain the  largest  possible  area  into  which  the 
products  and  the  capital  of  the  rich  nations 
can  flow  freely  and  safely.  This  is  apparently 
the  real  meaning  of  the  "freedom"  which  we 
have  armed  ourselves  to  the  teeth  to  protect 
around  the  world. 

Imperialism,  whether  old-style  or  naw 
style — whether  practiced  by  capitalist,  so- 
cialist, or  communist  nations — represents  de- 
nial of  a  people's  most  fundamental  asplra- 
tiona. 

TAXES,    INFUkTION,     AND     THE     XCONOMT 

Despite  last  year's  hUtorlc  tax  reform  leg- 
islation, concern  related  to  the  overall  tax 
syatam,  the  level  of  tans,  and  inflatloQ  still 
remains  quite  evident. 


A  few  pertinent  statistics  indicate  why  I 
think  there  is  good  reason  for  such  concern. 
For  example,  since  1058,  the  average  Ameri- 
can paid  76%  more  taxes  to  all  government 
units — Federal,  state  and  local — while  the 
average  per  capita  income  rose  only  56% 
during  the  same  period  of  time  and  consumer 
prices  climbed  more  than  20% . 

No  wonder  the  middle  Income  American — 
the  man  or  woman  who  heads  a  family  with 
a  total  income  between  $7,000  and  920,000 — 
is  upset. 

True,  over  the  same  period,  both  the  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  services  offered  citizens 
by  government  have  increased  dramatical- 
ly— per  capita  expenditures  by  all  govern- 
ment imits  went  up  85'>  between  1058  and 
1968 — but  the  rising  cost  of  government  has 
been  a  prime  contributory  factor  to  recent 
Inflatlonarj-  pressures.  In  addition,  distribu- 
tion of  the  tax  burden  has  not  been  even, 
with  middle  and  low  income  earners  still 
carrying  a  heavy  and  unequal  share  of  the 
load 

Although  Federal  taxes  per  capita  have  in- 
creased less  tha  i  state  and  local  taxes,  I 
think  that  the  cost  of  the  rar  in  Vietnam 
has  probably  contributed  more  to  Inflation 
than  other  spending. 

Continual  over-spending  by  the  Federal 
government  eventually  U  inflattonar}-.  Over 
the  past  four  years,  the  record  is  clear  that 
unrestrained  Federal  spending  has  been  a 
prime  factor  behind  splraling  price-level  in- 
creases. 

For  example,  between  fiscal  1965  and  fiscal 
1968,  Federal  spending  rose  52% — from  a 
fiscal  1065  budget  of  $118  billion  to  nearly 
$179  billion  in  1968 — a  Jump  of  some  $81 
billion.  Yet,  of  that  $61  billion,  almost  $31 
bUllon  went  for  Increased  defense  expendi- 
tures— largely  for  the  war  In  Vietnam.  As  a 
comparison,  over  the  same  period,  the  educa- 
tion and  manpower  training  budget  rose  $4  5 
billion. 

At  the  same  time,  social  benefits  to  society 
are  less  from  each  dollar  Invested  in  defense 
than  they  would  be  if  allocated  to  educa- 
tion, for  instance.  The  end  use  of  most  de- 
fense spending  does  little  to  add  to  future 
economic  growth  and  development. 

This  U  why  It  was  very  hard  for  some  of 
us  to  understand  last  year  why  the  Presi- 
dent considered  the  additional  $1  billion 
which  we  attempted  to  add  to  the  education 
budget  as  being  so  inflationary  that  he 
vetoed  the  bill  Congress  passed — while  si- 
multaneously defending  an  excessive  and 
wasteful  defense  budget. 

To  elaborate,  the  huge  need  for  resources 
to  meet  the  expanding  defense  budget  for 
both  Vietnam  and  the  myriad  of  weapons 
systems  and  programs  has  meant  over  the 
past  five  years  that  resources  would  be  shifted 
from  other  sectors  to  the  defense  sector  In 
order  to  meet  rising  demand  levels. 

As  resources  are  shifted  away  from  other 
sectors  Into  defense,  excess  demand  develops 
in  nondefenae  sectors.  This  shifting  means 
that  nondefense  production  costs  rise  while, 
at  the  same  time,  consumers,  having  less  non- 
defense  goods  available,  tend  to  be  willing  to 
pay  higher  prices  for  these  goods.  The  result 
is  to  create  Inflationary  pressures  emanating 
from  both  suppliers  and  consumers. 

Thus,  if  there  is  a  spending  key  to  infla- 
tion and  higher  Federal  taxes,  the  place  to 
concentrate  is  on  defense  expenditures — not 
on  education  and  other  urgently  needed 
domestic  programs. 

CBIKX,     POVnTT     AHD    TRK     UBBAN    CaUU 

War,  taxes  and  inflation  do  not  exist  in  a 
vacuum.  There  are  a  number  of  visible  social 
reactions  that  result — either  as  directly  re- 
lated problems  or  as  Intensification  ot  ex> 
latlng  problems. 

Increased  unemployment  breeds  poverty, 
poverty  breeds  crime,  and  urban  blight  la 
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both  the  caxise  and  the  result  of  all  of  these 
In  a  vicious  circle  of  decadence. 

There  are  many  ways  In  which  to  attack 
these  problems,  but  they  cannot  be  effec- 
tively approached  from  a  Federal  govern- 
ment level  when  our  national  Income  Is  being 
drained  by  massive  expenditures  for  defense 
and  for  the  war  In  Vietnam. 

Hence,  the  nation  is  caught  In  the  same 
demoralizing  and  futile  circle  that  the  ^et- 
to  dweller  finds  himself  In. 

As  I  pointed  out  In  1966,  specUclng  against 
the  Defense  Appropriation  bill  which  con- 
tained $60  billion  and  which  was  passed  by 
Congress  almost  without  of^iosltlon. 

"Our  cities  are  rotting  at  the  core — our 
traffic  and  mass  transit  problems  are  rapid- 
ly growing  worse  and  are  strangling  urban 
development;  pollution,  both  of  air  and 
water,  is  making  a  mockery  of  human  prog- 
ress by  rendering  our  environment  unllvable; 
our  health  and  education  services  for  our 
citizens  are  inadequate.  Riots  today  are 
sweeping  many  of  our  cities  for  reasons  we 
profess  not  to  understand. 

I  also  stated  at  the  same  time: 

"One  recent  estimate  has  been  made  that 
every  American  in  poverty  oould  be  raised 
above  that  level  with  the  expenditure  of  $15 
billion  per  year.  Juat  by  coincidence,  that 
Is  approximately  what  we  are  spending  on 
Vietnam  per  year.  (The  cost  rose  to  $30  bil- 
lion for  Vietnam  alone  within  a  year  of  that 
date.)  TD  eliminate  poverty  in  the  United 
States  this  year  is  well  within  the  capacity 
of  this  country.  Yet  to  secure  the  approval  of 
a  public  policy  to  achieve  this  end  Is  lit- 
erally impossible  In  the  U.S.  Congress." 

Obviously,  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia  Is 
the  key  which  could  unlock  the  door  to  much 
of  what  must  be  done  in  the  way  of  do- 
mestic programs.  Until  that  time,  we  can 
only  continue  to  try  and  get  Congress  and  the 
Preaident  to  shift  toward  priority  considera- 
tion for  programs  which  provide  employ- 
ment, better  schools,  decent  housing,  better 
and  more  enlightened  training  for  law  en- 
forcement officers,  new  technology  in  crime 
detection  and  prevention,  adequate  welfare 
laws,  and  a  myriad  of  other  proposals  which 
would  allow  every  citizen  the  fullest  possible 
opportunity  to  provide  for  the  health  and 
well-being  of  his  family  and  himself  with 
dignity  and  equality. 


BROOKLYN  BUREAU  OF  COMMU- 
NITY SERVICE  HONORS  BROOK- 
LYN FOSTER  PARENTS 


HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

or   NEW    TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  20,  1970 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  April  30  the  Brookljm  Bu- 
reau of  Community  Service,  formerly  the 
Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Social  Service  and 
Children's  Aid  Society,  will  honor  19 
men  and  women  who  have  compiled  an 
extraordinary  record  in  caring  about 
their  fellow  men.  For  all  19  have  been 
foster  parents  for  20  years  or  longer.  It 
means  that  they  have  opened  their 
homes  and  their  hearts  so  that  yoting 
children  would  not  go  through  life  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  a  home  or  parental 
love.  They  sincerely  deserve  the  praise 
and  honor  they  will  be  awarded  on  April 
30,  as  does  the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Com- 
munity Service  which  has  been  caring 
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for  homeless  children  since  1866  when  It 
was  formed  to  look  after  the  many  young 
left  homeless  by  the  tragic  Civil  War. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  the  record  of 
this  fine  institution  and  under  permis- 
sion heretofore  unanimously  granted  me 
I  include  with  these  remarks  a  brief  out- 
line of  the  function  of  the  Bitwklyn  Bu- 
reau of  Community  System: 
The  Fost^  Caex  Seevice  of  the  Bbookltn 
Bureau  or  Communttt  Sebvice 

On  April  30,  1970,  the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of 
Community  Service,  now  In  its  104th  year, 
will  honor  at  a  dinner  19  men  and  women 
who  have  been  foster  parents  for  20  years  or 
longer. 

They  are:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oscar  Boots  of 
Oreenpolnt,  Brooklyn;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alonzo 
Carter  of  East  Elmhurst,  Queen;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Clyde  Crltchlow  of  Westbury,  Nassau 
County;  Mrs.  Ozella  Dobson  of  Bedford- 
Stuyvesant,  Brooklyn;  Mrs.  Evelyn  Flllyaw 
of  Bedford-Stuyvesant,  Brookl3m;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  James  Parker  of  Bedford-Stuyvesant, 
Brooklyn;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oeorge  Petersen  of 
Flatlands,  Brooklyn;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barney 
Schofleld  of  Jamaica,  Queens;  Mrs.  Brtelle 
Toomer  of  Freeport,  Nassau  County;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Eugene  Williams  of  South  Ozone  Park, 
Queens;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Wulff  of  Baldwin, 
Nassau  County. 

This  length  of  service  In  so  good  a  cause 
really  deserves  our  recognition  and  apprecia- 
tion. All  foster  parents  deserves  our  thanks 
for  their  devotion  to  children  m  their  care. 
The  confidence,  trust  and  love  of  the  chil- 
dren for  them  are  the  best  and  truest  meas- 
ures of  the  work  they  axe  doing. 

The  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Community  Serv- 
ice has  been  caring  for  homeless  children 
since  1866,  when  it  was  organized  to  provide 
food,  clothing,  shelter  and  educational  fa- 
cilities for  children  who  were  roaming  the 
streets  In  the  aftermath  of  the  Civil  War. 

Today,  the  agency's  Children's  Division 
gives  total  care  to  children  whose  families 
are  unable  to  care  for  them.  The  agency  pro- 
vides continuing  supervision  of  their  growth 
and  development.  Planning  takes  Into  ac- 
count each  child's  needs.  Service  Is  provided 
by  a  social  worker  who  is  assigned  to  every 
child,  every  foster  home,  and  to  each  child's 
own  family.  Everything  pKJSslble  is  done  to 
contribute  to  the  emotional  and  physical 
well-being  of  the  children  and  their  families. 

The  Brooklyn  Bureau  believes  every  child's 
development  is  best  nourished  when  he  Is 
with  his  own  parents  or  relatives.  Therefore 
the  agency  also  focuses  its  service  on  the 
child's  own  family  and  attempts  to  help  the 
family  reorganize  Itself  so  that  the  child  can 
return  to  It.  When  this  Is  not  possible,  the 
agency,  together  with  the  foster  parents,  try 
to  find  ways  to  give  children  love,  under- 
standing and  opportunity  to  develop  nor- 
mally. 

The  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Community  Serv- 
ice provides  many  special  services  to  help 
children  when  they  are  required — ^remedial 
reading.  Individual  and  group  counseling, 
psychological  and  psychiatric  consultation, 
and  medical  services. 

In  addition,  the  agency  has  a  comprehen- 
sive program  to  enrich  each  child's  life.  Rec- 
reation programs  provide  opportunities  for 
the  children  to  explore  their  environment  and 
develop  appreciation  and  knowledge  of  mu- 
sic, art,  literature  and  nature.  Summer  rec- 
reation programs  take  the  children  to  parks, 
beaches,  and  provide  summer  and  day  camp 
experiences.  Children  are  given  opportunity 
to  develop  their  qieclal  skills.  Music  and  art 
lessons  are  provided  for  those  who  desire 
them. 

The  Btireau,  or  any  child  care  agency,  can 
do  very  little  without  the  cooperation  and 
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dedication  of  the  foster  parents  In  whose 
care  the  children  are  placed.  Foster  parents 
are  exceptional  people  who  are  able  to  give 
love  and  devotion  to  children  who  are  not 
their  own.  They  work  closely  with  the  agency 
and  receive  the  agency's  help  In  meeting 
each  child's  emotional  and  physical  needs. 
Being  a  foster  parent  is  challenging  work 
that  requires  patience,  courage.  Intelligence 
and  Imagination. 

Because  it  Is  not  possible  for  most  foster 
children  to  return  to  their  own  families, 
long-term  foster  home  care  Is  provided  by 
the  agency.  This  means  that  children  are 
put  into  foster  homes  at  an  early  age,  gen- 
erally up  to  8  years  of  age,  and  remain  until 
they  reach  21  and  are  ready  to  live  independ- 
ently. Where  possible,  brothers  and  sisters  are 
placed  In  the  same  foster  home. 

The  relationship  between  foster  parents 
and  the  children  whom  they  have  cared  for 
over  so  many  years  does  not  end  when  the 
children  reach  maturity.  For  many  of  the 
children,  their  foster  parents  are  the  only 
parents  they  have  ever  known  and  the 
closeness  of  the  foster  parents  and  their 
foster  children  continues  throughout  their 
lives. 

Today,  the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Commu- 
nity Service  needs  homes  for  children  whose 
own  families  have  been  broken  by  Illness 
and  other  misfortunes.  These  children  are 
healthy  boys  and  girls  who  lack  homes 
through  no  fault  of  their  ovm.  Because  they 
have  no  place  to  go  they  must  wait — some- 
times for  years — in  hospitals,  institutions 
and  shelters.  It  is  estimated  that  in  the 
New  York  metropolitan  area  more  than  2,000 
are  waiting  placement. 

Thousands  of  men  and  women  throughout 
the  country  have  gained  deep  satisfaction 
by  serving  as  parents  of  homeless  children. 
They  have  not  only  made  contributions  to 
the  children,  but  they  have  helped  their 
commtinltles  and  the  nation  by  helping  to 
build  strong,  healthy.  Industrious  and  pro- 
ductive citizens. 

The  foster  parents  being  honored  by  tha 
Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Community  Service  for 
their  years  of  devoted  service  to  children 
are  acting  in  the  finest  tradition  of  Ameri- 
can life.  They  are  extending  their  hands 
and  their  hearts  to  the  most  helpless  among 
us. 

The  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Community 
Service  is  a  voluntary,  non-sectarian  family 
and  children's  social  services  agency.  In  ad- 
dition to  its  foster  care  service,  it  offers  In- 
dividual and  family  counseling,  and  oper- 
ates a  comprehensive  program  for  the  blind 
and  handicapped  Including  sheltered  work- 
shops. Job  evaluation,  vocational  counseling, 
recreation,  a  work-at-home  program  for  the 
severely  handicapped,  and  a  Job-finding 
service.  The  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Community 
Service  is  located  at  285  Schermerhorn 
Street,  Brocdclyn,  New  Ywk,  11217. 


ROBERT  D.  ENOCH,  OF  INDIANAP- 
OLIS, WRITES  ON  SUPREME 
COURT  NOMINAllONS 


HON.  WILUAM  G.  BRAY 

or  htuana 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  20,  1970 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  following 
editorial,  broadcast  over  station  WXLW. 
in  Indianapolis,  and  written  by  Mr. 
Robert  D.  Enoch,  is  an  enlightening  and 
perceptive  commentary  on  the  recent 
Supreme  Court  nominations: 
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EorroKiAL 
(By  Robert  D.  Enoch) 

AnuL  11.  1970. 

Our  nations  founding  fathers  designed  a 
federal  government  of  three  separate  distinct 
responsibilities  In  order  to  provide  checks 
and  balances  that  would  unde^  all  circum- 
stances protect  the  peoples  of  the  various 
states  from  greedy  and  power  hungry  gov- 
emment  offlclals. 

The  checks  and  balances  have  worked  ex- 
ceedingly well  for  about  200  years.  But  we 
the  people  have  watched  from  our  side-lines 
as  the  great  design  has  been  aborted  by 
cunning  plan  and  destructlonlst  leadership. 

If  you  blatanUy  set  about  to  destroy  the 
greatest  nation  on  earth — that  has  provided 
more  liberty— more  freedom  of  choice — more 
self  determination — more  of  the  world's  priv- 
ileges, comforts,  opportunities,  mental  and 
spiritual  growth  than  any  other  nation  has 
ever  provided  for  Its  citizens,  how  would  you 
go  about  It? — Exactly  the  way  the  deatruc- 
llonlsts  have  started  to  get  the  Job  done.  By 
destroying  the  very  top  Institutions  from 
which  all  of  the  powers  of  our  limited  Re- 
public secures  the  orderly  processes  of  our 
constitutional  government. 

By  design — the  cunning  have  bent  the 
Intwpretatlons  of  the  ConsUtutlon.  to  the 
degree  that  the  most  honored  and  respected 
of  all  tribunals,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  St«^.  baa  In  fact  become  law-makers 
not  Judges.  The  result — the  citizens  of  this 
nation  seriously  question  the  integrity  of 
the  Supreme  Court — and  quickly  follows 
then— a  growing  disrespect  for  law  and  order. 

And  that's  what  the  nation  faces  today a 

growing  disrespect  for  law  and  order. 

So  If  you — and  the  other  destructlonlsts 
want  to  destroy  thu  nation— keep  doing  what 
you  have  seen  done  to  the  Supreme  Court 
and  anarchy  is  certain  to  follow. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  fulfilled  to  a  maximum  the 
honored  responsibility  of  one  arm  of  our 
limited  Republic,  of  maintaining  checks  and 
balances  over  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  guarding  against  emotionalism  and 
the  hurried  decisions  that  could  adversely 
effect  the  stabUlty  of  the  nation,  and  also 
serving  honorably  with  guardianship  of  the 
actions  and  decisions  of  the  administration 
branch  of  the  federal  government.  Yes — 
there  was  a  time — that  the  Umted  States 
Senate  was  the  moat  honored  body  of  legis- 
lators m  any  government  anywhere. 

But— the  cunning  and  destrucUve  in- 
fluences that  have  been  working  on  the  Su- 
preme Court  U  now  pracUclng  its  devUlve- 
nesa  within  thla  principal  Institution  of  our 
Republic. 

Many  members  of  the  Senate  who  point 
with  pride  to  their  lengthy  careers  of  serv- 
ice, and  come  again  and  again  to  ask  for  the 
vote  of  each  citizen  In  the  states  from  which 
they  are  elected,  must  stand  before  the  elec- 
torate this  year  and  each  elecUon— for  Judg- 
ment.  Have   they  served   with   honor— have 

they   served    with    constitutional    fidelity 

have  they  performed  as  stateamen— for  the 
good  of  all  men— or  have  they  been  party 
to  the  cimnlng  and  the  deetrucUoni«t»— 
and  have  they  voted  and  acted— for  other 
lees  honorable— more  destructive  reasons 

If  you  would  find  some  of  the  answers 
U>  thoee  questtons.  read  the  Congrewiional 
Record,  of  the  debates  that  took  place  dur- 
ing oonslderauona  of  the  appointments  made 
by  the  Presldenu  of  the  United  States  on 
the  last  Ave  or  six  nonxineea  to  the  Supreme 

The  record  does  not  show  a  consistency 
of  position  and  caution  by  some  of  these 
elected  to  the  Senate.  Is  the  answer  only  m 
tte  thinking  of  the  senator?  Or— has  there 
been  other  factors  of  great  influence  that 
has  made  possible,  for  example,  a  "Tea"  vote 
In  the  Portas  Senate  declalon.  without  the 
crusade  against  madocrtty,  while  in  the  two 
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recent  oases  of  President  Nixon's  nomina- 
tion— the  destructlonlst  Influence;  led  Im- 
portant representatives  of  the  people  in  the 
Senate  to  literally  destroy  two  flne  career 
Jurists.  How  can  we  the  people  respect  and 
honor  men  in  these  high  positions  who  make 
such  a  record  before  our  very  eyes — and  the 
eyes  of  the  world.  Most  certainly — those  who 
have  vowed  to  destroy  us  are  grateful  for 
these  who  do  this  work  so  well. 

And  what  of  us?  We  stand  on  the  side- 
lines becoming  more  disturbed  and  angry 
by  the  minute.  Our  anger  must  build— build 
to  election  day — when  the  people  can  speak — 
this  great  unwieldy — and  silent  majority — 
speak  loud  and  clear  in  the  privacy  of  the 
voting  booth.  It  Is  there  we  can  show  our 
disapproval  of  those  who  bring  these  de- 
structions and  cunning  to  the  honor  of  the 
United  States  Senate. 

This  problem  Is  not  the  problem  of  any 
one  party.  The  record  of  the  vote  on  Judge 
Oarswell's  nomination  to  the  Supreme  Court 
Is  a  sickening  thing — and  Identifies  for  all 
to  see— the  statesmen,  the  dupes,  and  the 
cunning.  This  Is  election  year.  The  next  step 
Is  up  to  you — the  voter. 
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"  'DELTA  QUEEN.'  LINK  TO  TWAIN 
ERA.  DOOMED,"  SAYS  NEW  YORK 
TIMES,  BUT  IT  CAN  STILL  BE 
SAVED 


HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULUVAN 

OF  icasouu 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  20,  1970 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  New 
York  Times  today  carried  a  charming 
and  delightful  feature  article  by  Roy 
Reed  on  the  pleasures  of  a  leisurely 
journey  down  the  Mississippi  River  to 
New  Orleans  on  the  last  of  the  stemwheel 
paddleboats.  the  Delta  Queen,  which  the 
Times  describes  as  "aged  44  and  doomed." 
It  cam  be  saved,  however,  if  Congress  en- 
acts H.R.  16933.  which  I  introduced  on 
April  13. 

Companion  bills  have  been  Introduced 
by  a  number  of  other  Members  of  the 
House  and  will  also  be  introduced,  I  un- 
derstand, in  the  Senate,  by  Members 
whose  districts  or  States  are  located 
along  the  Mississippi  River  and  some  of 
its  tributaries  traversed  by  the  Delta 
Queen  and  whose  constituents  Join  my 
constituents  in  St.  Louis  in  deep  affec- 
tion for  this  beautiful  old  passenger  ves- 
sel which  is  so  familiar  a  sight  from 
shore  and  so  peaceful  a  haven  for  those 
fortimate  enough  to  book  passage  on  her 
cruises. 

On  several  occasions  since  passage  of 
the  Safety  at  Sea  Act  of  1966, 1  was  able 
to  get  through  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries,  and  through 
Congress,  bills  to  grant  a  temporary  re- 
prieve to  this  nostalgic  survivor  of  the 
era  of  the  paddlewheelers.  But  all  the  ef- 
forts which  have  been  made  in  the  mean- 
time to  build  a  replacement  for  the 
Delta  Queen  which  would  conform  to  the 
1966  act's  requirements  for  ocean-going 
passenger  ships  have  ended  in  failure 
because  of  the  tremendous  cost  of  a  new 
vessel,  and  now  the  only  thing  which  can 
assure  continuation  of  the  kind  of  service 
rendered  by  the  Delta  Queen  is  leglsla- 
atlon  specifically  exempting  this  boat 
from  the  1966  act. 

Time  runs  out  for  the  Delta  Queen. 


under  present  law,  this  coming  Novem- 
ber. Unless  we  can  amend  the  law  in  the 
meantime,  the  proud  old  steamer  which 
over  the  years  has  carried  many  thou- 
sands of  happy  passengers  on  idyllic 
overnight  or  extended  cruises  on  the 
great  rivers  of  mid -America  will  be 
transformed  Into  a  daytime  excursion 
boat  or  into  a  floating  restaurant. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  New  York  Times  fea- 
ture today  describes  so  well  the  pleasures 
of  a  Delta  Queen  cruise,  and  the  indigna- 
tion of  passengers  and  well-wishers  that 
a  law  intended  to  protect  people  In  mid- 
ocean  is  being  Invoked  to  end  cruises 
which  are  never  more  than  a  few  min- 
utes from  shore,  in  the  shaUow  waters 
of  our  inland  rivers.  I  include  this  ex- 
cellent article  as  part  of  my  remarks,  as 
follows : 

Dklta  Qubm,  Link  to  Twain  Bba.  Dookxo 
(By  Roy  Reed) 

Kkw  OaiJtANs,  April  19. — ^The  stars  were  as 
bright  as  lanterns  but  there  was  no  moon. 

Howard  Tate  read  the  faint  rlfllee  of  the 
Mlaslaslppl  River  with  practiced  concentra- 
tion. He  nudged  the  steering  lever  and  slipped 
the  big  boat  a  little  closer  to  the  shadows  of 
the  western  bank. 

When  be  consented  to  speak,  his  voice 
came  out  In  a  rusty  growl  and  poked  around 
the  darkness  of  the  pilot  house. 

"Mark  Twain  never  done  no  piloting  to 
amount  to  anything,"  he  said.  "He  never 
stood  a  pilot's  watch  more  than  six  months 
m  his  Ufe." 

Then  he  added,  after  a  studied  pause,  "he 
was  a  good  writer  (Italics) ." 

The  old  river  men  who  are  unawed  by  the 
author  of  "Life  on  the  Mlaslssippl"  are  be- 
coming scarce.  Mr.  Tate  Is  65  years  old  and 
has  been  a  river  pilot  4a  years.  He  Is  the 
son  and  grandson  of  pilots.  When  he  Is  gone, 
there  will  not  be  many  left  who  have  lived 
the  river,  the  way  Mark  Twain  did  for  a  while, 
and  kept  the  past  alive. 

OlfLT  OKX  LINK  TO  THX  PAST 

The  old  boats  they  have  known  are  going 
even  faster  than  the  men.  Only  one  of  the 
steamboats  that  tie  1070  to  the  nation's  be- 
ginnings is  left.  There  are  three  or  four  that 
carry  passengers  on  daytime  excursions  a 
short  distance  from  port,  and  one  that  sits 
lifeless  and  without  boilers  at  the  dock  at 
Vlcksburg,  turned  into  a  little  theater. 

But  the  remaining  steamboat  that  actually 
carries  overnight  passengers  up  and  down 
the  great  rivers  Is  the  boat  that  Howard  Tate 
was  taking  down  the  moonless  Mississippi 
that  night,  with  147  passengers  asleep  down 
below  and  the  big  red  paddlewheel  ttimlng 
and  whooshing  in  the  back. 

She  Is  the  Delta  Queen,  aged  44  and 
doomed. 

ThU  Is  her  last  year  unless  Congress  in- 
tervenes. Because  of  the  teak,  mahogany. 
Iron-wood  and  oak  of  her  superstructure,  she 
Is  considered  a  fire  hazard  under  the  safety  at 
sea  law  of  19M. 

The  law  was  passed  because  of  two  dis- 
astrous ship  fires  in  the  Atlantic.  By  the 
Coast  Guard's  mterpretatlon,  the  Delta 
Queen  Is  covered  by  the  law  with  ocean-going 
vessels. 

ExncmoN  IS  sought 

A  bill  has  been  introduced  to  exempt  the 
Queen  from  the  law  permanently.  She  has 
two  temporary  exemptions.  If  the  bill  Is  not 
passed,  the  old  stemwheeler  will  end  her 
career  Nov.  3  at  New  Orleans,  and  then  be- 
cotne  a  daytime  excursion  boat,  perhaps,  or 
a  floating  restaurant. 

The  passengers  on  a  recent  St.  Louis-Mew 
Orleans  roimdtrlp,  most  of  them  middle  aged 
to  elderly  and  from  as  far  away  as  British 
Columbia,  tibought  It  was  rldlculotu  and  a 
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little  shameful  that  the  Queen  was  being 
put  out  of  business. 

The  crew  held  a  lifeboat  drill  last  Sunday 
afternoon,  somewhere  above  New  Orleans,  and 
when  It  was  over  both  crew  and  passengers 
laughed  at  the  abeiirdlty  of  It  all. 

"If  we  ever  had  an  emergency  we  oould 
be  on  shore  before  we  could  geit  the  life- 
boats In  the  water,"  said  Clarke  Hawley.  the 
first  mate.  "We're  never  more  than  four  min- 
utes from  shore  anywhere  on  the  river.  U 
something  should  happen,  all  you  would  have 
to  do  Is  hit  the  rudder  and  run  her 
aground." 

The  passengers  shook  tbelr  heads  over  the 
inscrutable  ways  of  government,  then  went 
back  to  gazing  at  the  river  banks  and  the 
occasional  plantation  house  whose  gables 
peeked  over  the  levee. 

People  were  paying  $30  to  $70  a  day  for 
the  privilege  of  doing  almost  nrttMng  on  this 
boat  for  10  days. 

There  Is  no  gambling.  T^he  liveliest  music 
comes  from  the  calliope  when  the  boat  Is 
approaching  a  town,  or  sometimes  from  an 
organ  In  the  dining  room  late  at  night,  if 
the  organist  Is  feeling  bold. 

The  cabins  are  small  but  comfortable.  The 
food  Is  good.  The  passengers  entertain  them- 
selves with  books,  fortune  telling,  bingo  or 
lying  In  the  sun. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  W.  Giles,  steamboat 
buffs  frooa  Olympla,  Wash.,  spent  one  hour 
after  another  the  other  day  studying  the  en- 
gine room,  watching  the  steam-driven  pistons 
pushing  their  arms  out  the  back  of  the  boat 
to  pedal  the  paddlewheel  like  a  blcyle. 

The  wheel  produces  a  hypnotic  vibration. 
The  passengers  and  crew  are  rocked  to  sleep 
each  night — and  not  Infrequently  In  the  day- 
time— ^by  the  rhythm  and  nimble  of  the 
turning  wheel. 

ALL  OmcXBS  ASK  "CAPTAINS" 

In  a  world  where  meals  and  the  playing 
Of  the  calliope  are  rather  keenly  antlcli>ated 
events,  it  Is  easy  to  imagine  the  Impact  of 
a  change  in  scenery  or  weather.  The  passen- 
gers who  make  friends  with  the  crew  soon 
learn  how  Important  these  changes  are  to 
river  folk. 

Captain  Hawley  (almost  all  the  officers 
are  addressed  as  captain)  was  tallting  one 
late  afternoon  of  Mark  Twain's  regret  at 
letirnlng  that  the  things  he  had  admired 
as  beautiful  while  he  was  a  cub  pilot — a 
blood -red  sunrise,  a  fioatlng  log,  a  rifle  In 
the  water — were  actually  signs  of  danger  to 
the  exi>erlenced  pilot. 

"See  that  white  mist  on  that  field?"  Cap- 
tain Hawley  asked,  pointing  to  the  eastern 
bank.  "That's  a  beautiful  sight,  but  It  means 
that  we  have  a  60  per  cent  chance  of  fog. 
And  If  we  get  In  a  fog,  we  have  to  tie  up  and 
wait  until  it  passes." 

At  6:46  o'clock  the  next  morning,  Capt. 
Ernest  Wagner,  the  master  of  the  boat,  sat 
In  the  pilot  house  watching  the  sun  coma 
up.  It  was  beautiful,  all  blood-red  in  sky 
and  water. 

He  said,  half  to  himself,  "Tou  know  the 
old  saying:  Red  In  the  morning,  sailor  take 
warning,  red  at  night,  sailor's  delight." 

Within  an  hour,  the  sun  had  disappeared 
behind  a  thick  fog.  Howard  Tate,  Just  up 
from  the  officers'  quarters  and  still  buttoning 
his  shirt,  had  to  slip  her  to  the  bank  and 
stop. 

This  was  an  event.  The  passengers  pUed 
out  of  the  cabins  and  stood  on  the  decks 
for  an  hovir  staring  Into  the  fog  and  listening 
to  the  cardinals  In  the  trees  and  the  horns 
of  tow  boats  creeping  by  in  the  channeL 

UFS   ON   TBX   UVXS  CHANGES 

Then  the  voyage  resumed,  and  the  elderly 
ladles  from  California  and  the  yoimg  couple 
from  Boston  settled  into  the  deck  chairs  and 
made  ready  for  another  day's  travel. 

The  river  has  changed  smce  Mark  Twain's 
day.  In  spite  of  the  steadfastness  of  peopls 
like  Howard  Tate. 
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Racial  Integration,  for  example,  has  come 
to  the  Delta  Queen.  Its  mint  Juleps  (from 
mint  grown  In  flower  boxes  that  catch  the 
spray  from  the  paddlewheel)  are  now  drunk 
by  occasional  black  passengers.  Two  Negro 
women  were  among  the  passengers  who 
stopped  recently  for  a  to\ir  of  the  antebellum 
homes  at  Natchez. 

The  crew  was  Integrated  two  years  ago 
when  Franklin  Myles  was  made  chief  steward 
and  became  the  first  black  ofllcer  on  the 
boat.  When  Mr.  Myles  sat  down  at  the  officers' 
table  the  first  day,  a  white  pilot  threw  his 
napkin  on  the  table  and  said.  "I'm  not  going 
to  eat  with  a  nigger." 

Everyone,  black  and  white,  took  his  meals 
In  his  cabin  for  two  tense  weeks  after  that, 
everyone,  that  is.  except  Captain  Wagner. 
He  sat  alone  at  the  head  of  the  officers' 
table  for  two  weeks. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Other  changes  have  come  to  the  river. 
Urban  Renewel  Is  working  over  Beale  Street 
In  Memphis.  Fancy  office  buildings  have  be- 
gun to  replace  the  empty  music  houses  and 
the  rundown  bars. 

They  used  to  say  that  the  Mississippi  Delta 
began  In  the  lobby  of  the  Peabody  Hotel  In 
Memphis  and  ended  In  Catfish  Row  In  Vlcks- 
burg. Catflsh  Row  is  a  Negro  shantytown. 
Urban  Renewal  is  getting  ready  to  renew  it. 

Dozens  of  chemical  plants  and  oU  refin- 
eries now  rear  up  behind  the  levees  between 
Baton  Rouge  and  New  Orleans.  They  provide 
Jobs  fo/^e  people  and  pollution  for  the 
river,    f    ' 

The  water  of  this  stretch  is  now  so  poison- 
ous that  not  even  Howard  Tate  will  drink  It, 
as  strong  a  believer  as  he  Is  in  the  purity  of 
Mississippi  River  water. 

"Look  at  all  these  kids  along  the  river." 
he  said  one  day  up  around  Greenville.  "They 
drink  that  water  all  the  time  and  they're  Just 
as  healthy  as  they  can  be." 

WHAT  HDCK  THOtrOHT 

He  drank  It  himself  when  he  was  a  boy. 
Just  as  Mark  Twain's  people  did  up  at  Hanni- 
bal, Mo.  There  Is  a  discussion  In  "Huckelberry 
Finn"  about  how  much  more  nutritious  the 
muddy  Mississippi  water  Is  than  that  of  the 
clear  Ohio.  The  Child  of  Callamlty  says: 

"You  look  at  the  graveyards:  that  tells  the 
tale.  Trees  wont  grow  worth  shucks  In  a 
Cincinnati  graveyard,  but  in  a  Sent  Louis 
graveyard  they  grow  upwards  of  eight  hun- 
dred feet  high.  It's  all  on  account  of  the 
water  the  people  drunk  before  they  laid  up. 
A  Cincinnati  corpse  don't  rlchen  a  soli  any." 

For  all  the  changes,  the  river  still  robs  a 
man  of  the  sense  of  time.  The  passenger  on 
the  Delta  Queen  has  Joined  a  different  world 
where  there  are  no  newspapers,  no  radios, 
no  telephones,  no  automobiles — none  of  the 
pacemakers  of  the  20tb  century. 

The  passage  from  Memphis  to  Helena,  Ark., 
takes  five  and  a  half  hours  by  the  clock.  But 
to  the  passenger  on  the  Queen,  it  might  be  an 
hour  or  a  day.  He  doesn't  care. 

Only  the  movement  south  Into  spring — 
the  redbuds  open  In  Vlcksburg,  the  swallows 
suddenly  skim  the  water  above  Natchez — 
keep  the  river  and  the  boat  minimally  In- 
volved In  time,  and  that  largely  at  the  river's 
chosen  speed. 


SUPPORT  FOR  THE  ASTRONAUTS 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF  TXXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  AprU  20.  1970 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Nation  and  the  world  hoped  and 
prayed  for  the  safe  return  of  the  crew  of 
Apollo   13.  Astronauts  Lovell.  Swlgert. 
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and  Haise.  supported  by  the  magnificent 
ground  crew  of  the  Apollo  program,  are 
an  outstanding  example  to  the  world  of 
dedication  and  devotion.  During  those 
trying  final  hours  of  the  return  of  the 
Apollo  13  Eistronauts  an  editorial  ap- 
peared in  the  April  15,  1970,  edition  of 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor.  This  edi- 
torial does  much  to  place  in  perspective 
this  significant  filght.  I  commend  the 
reading  of  this  editorial  to  my  colleagues 
and  the  general  public: 

StTFPORT   FOR   THE   ASTSONATTTS 

From  the  moment  men  began  the  explora- 
tion of  outer  space,  the  support  and  the 
prayers  of  those  who  remained  on  earth  went 
with  them.  Now  that  a  serious  problem  has 
arisen  with  the  Apollo  13  mooncraft,  that 
support  and  those  prayers  are  more  needful 
than  ever.  For  such  assistance  back  on  earth 
can  help  America's  three  brave  men  in  q>ace. 
and  those  who  will  give  them  advice  from 
the  NASA  space  center,  make  the  right  deci- 
sions for  their  safe  return  to  earth. 

Much  wisdom  and  long  and  careful  thought 
have  gone  Into  preparing  men  to  meet  any 
and  all  emergencies  while  in  space.  At  a 
moment  like  this  men  can  depend  upon  an 
Intelligence  and  a  guidance  Infinitely  higher 
than  mere  human  reasoning.  Such  depend- 
ence partakes  of  the  wisdom  and  might 
whlcb  orders  the  working  of  that  imlverse 
which  Astronauts  James  A.  Lovell,  John  L. 
Swlgert  Jr.,  and  Fred  W.  Halse  Jr.  are  now 
travoalng. 

There  Is  no  shortage  of  examples  In  his- 
tory where  the  kind  ol  support  and  prayers 
being  given  Apollo  13  have  lifted  men  from 
the  Jaws  of  grave  danger.  Iliere  were  In- 
numerable examples  In  World  War  n  where 
nothing  but  rightly  directed  prayer  could 
have  wrought  the  "miracle"  with  which  men 
were  saved  from  the  direst  drcumstances. 
Thus  men  in  times  of  trial  need  never 
despair. 

We  all  can  also  take  encouragement  from 
the  fact  that,  wherever  men  on  earth  are 
aware  of  the  challenge  facing  the  three  astro- 
nauts, there  will  be  universal  support  for 
their  safe  return.  Tbere  may  be  divisions  be- 
tween men  on  earth,  there  may  be  severe 
naitlonal.  Ideological,  racial,  and  economic 
rivalries.  But  all  mankind  will  be  of  one 
mind  In  Its  desire  to  see  a  sucorasful  out- 
come to  the  maneuvers  through  which  Apollo 
13  Is  now  going.  This  unity  of  good  purpose 
will  also  make  Itself  felt  and  have  its  favor- 
able effect. 

It  Is  heartening  to  remember  that  these 
astronauts  were  chosen  because  at  their 
proven  ablllity  to  confront  crises  of  all  kinds, 
however  unexpected.  They  were  not  launcbed 
Into  space  either  carelessly  or  unprepared.  All 
the  care,  heed,  and  foresight  which  could  be 
brought  to  bear  went  Into  planning  this 
mission. 

Never  before  have  all  of  us  ba<A  on  eartib 
been  called  upon  to  play  a  bigger  role  in  a 
space  mission.  Our  role  Is  not  to  guide  ths 
ship,  but  to  accept  with  confidence  the  fadt 
that  divine  wisdom  is  at  hand  to  do  thAt 
guiding. 


ALL  THE  NEWS  THAT  CANT  BE 
TINTED 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF    OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVBB 

Monday.  April  20.  1970 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  very 
randy  do  I  agree  with  the  New  York 
Times,  but  their  appraisal  of  the  impact 
of  the  welfare  legislation  approved  by 
the  House  last  we^  is.  unfortimately,  all 
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too  true.  In  their  Week  In  Review  sec- 
tion In  yesterdays  ediUon.  under  the 
heading  "RevoluUon  in  Welfare  Prom  an 
UnlUceiy  Source."  they  express  surprise 
that  "CongTeaa  has  endorsed  the  star- 
tling notion*  of  a  guaranteed  income 

plan. 

Who  would  have  ever  thought  that 
the  party  which  has  historically  turned 
a  deaf  ear  to  the  socialistic  Pled  Pipers 
would  suddenly  exhibit  a  lemming  in- 
stinct and  provide  the  votes  necessary 
to  pass  this  radical  plan?  The  Times  cor- 
rectly terms  proposal  and  passage  of  the 
administration's  welfare  bill  "an  aston- 
ishing development"  and  then  adds: 

The  principle  of  a  gviar»oteed  annual  In- 
come for  all  Amerlcaas,  about  as  p'-ire  a  piece 
of  socialism  as  Washington  had  seen  since 
the  1930's,  had  been  put  forward  by— of  all 
people — President  Nixon  and  then  ratified 
in  that  citadel  of  conservatism,  the  House, 
by  a  resounding  243-165  vote. 

As  we  have  said  all  along.  It  Is  the 
principle  that  counts  the  most,  and  the 
writer  of  the  article  agrees: 

Most  significantly,  if  the  Senate  concurs, 
the  principle  will  have  been  established.  Suc- 
ceeding Congresses,  as  opponents  of  the  legis- 
lation loudly  warned.  wlU  be  able,  probably 
even  anxious  In  election  years,  to  raise  the 
minimum  guaranteed  Income  figure  .  .  . 

In  other  words,  once  we  have  initiated 
the  program.  «dl  the  blanks  can  be  filled 
in  later  at  taxpayers'  expense. 

In  view  of  the  far-reaching  conse- 
quences of  this  ill-advised  legislation. 
I  strongly  commend  the  following  article 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues,  but  in 
particular  to  those  who  thought  they 
were  supporting  a  conservative  s  solution 
to  the  welfare  problem: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Apr.   19.  1870] 

Rx\OLtrnoN  n*  Wku-abx  Fbom  an  Uklikzlt 

SotnKS 

(By  Warren  Weaver.  Jr.) 
Washington. — On  the  wall  of  the  Capitol 
meeting  room  of  the  House  Rulee  Commit- 
tee, a  group  rarely  given  to  rvhlmsy  or  charm, 
there  hangs  the  following  legend  In  old  Eng- 
lish characters:  "Due  to  the  lack  of  experi- 
enced trumpeters,  the  end  of  the  world  Is 
postponed  lor  three  weeks."  Despite  this 
warning.  It  was  with  something  of  a  flourish 
that  the  end  of  an  era  In  American  Oovern- 
ment.  the  days  of  the  welfare  dole,  was  pro- 
claimed ISAt  week  In  the  cavernous  and  res- 
onant chamber  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
Uvee. 

For  the  House,  scarcely  more  venturesome 
In  ttte  past  than  Its  own  Rulee  Committee, 
subscribed  decisively  to  a  doctrine  that  was 
radical,  even  revolutionary.  Its  memberj 
adopted  tlie  theory  that  the  Federal  Oovern- 
ment  would  not  allow  the  Income  of  any 
American  family  to  sink  below  a  minimum 
tolerable  figure,  no  matter  what  lu  adult 
members  were  doing. 

Taken  altogether.  It  could  only  be  called 
an  astonishing  development.  The  principle  of 
a  guaranteed  annual  Income  for  all  Amer- 
leans,  about  as  pure  a  piece  of  socialism  aa 
Washington  had  seen  since  the  1930*8.  had 
been  put  forward  by — of  all  people — Presi- 
dent Nixon  and  then  ratified  In  that  citadel 
of  conservatism,  the  House,  by  a  reaoundlng 
343-156  vote. 

MOnirUM   GtrABANTSSO 

True,  it  was  a  very  modest  beginning  In 
terms  of  Impact  on  an  Individual  poor  fam- 
Uy.  The  family  assistance  plan,  the  core  of 
the  Administration  welfare  reform  bill  that 
moved  baUway  through  Congress,  only  guar- 
antees a  couple  with  two  chUdrcn  an  annual 
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income  of  91.800.  or  barely  $30  a  week.  It  does 
not  extend  thU  protection  to  Individual 
adults  or  childless  couples;  there  must  be  a 
family  of  at  least  one  parent  and  one  child. 
It  does  not  provide  an  outright  flat  grant: 
the  Federal  benefits  will  only  be  large  enough 
to  guarantee  that  the  family  Income  reaches 
this  minimum  stawdard.  which  Is  only  about 
half  the  acknowledged  poverty  level. 

But.  for  the  first  time  In  Its  history.  Con- 
gress has  endorsed  the  startling  noUon  that 
there  should  be  some  sort  of  floor  under  hu- 
man misery  and  that  It  Is  up  to  the  Federal 
Government  to  lay  down  that  floor  and  fi- 
nance Its  coast-to-coast  construction.  And, 
also  for  the  first  time.  It  was  recognized  that 
the  public  obligation  to  maintain  a  mini- 
mum income  for  all  American  families  should 
not  be  restricted  to  those  with  no  Income 
at  all  but  should  cover  the  so-called  work- 
ing poor,  marginal  wage-earners  who  have 
been  traditionally  barred  from  the  welfare 
rolls. 

Most  significantly.  If  the  Senate  concurs, 
the  principle  will  have  been  established.  Suc- 
ceeding Congresses,  as  opponente  of  the  leg- 
islation loudly  warned,  will  be  able,  prob- 
ably even  anxious  in  election  years,  to  raise 
the  minimum  guaranteed  Income  figure  to 
something  more  nearly  resembling  the  cost  of 
keeping  aUve  In  the  United  States. 

The  Impact  on  the  Federal  budget,  even 
Initially,  is  substantial.  In  Its  first  year  of 
operation,  the  Administration  bill  will  ap- 
proximately double  Federal  welfare  expendi- 
tures, to  about  M4-binion.  The  cost  wUl 
continue  to  rise  for  a  time — critics  said  to 
915-blHlon  a  year — before  accompanying 
training  and  employment  programs  begin  re- 
ducing the  caseload 

How  was  the  timorous  House  of  Represen- 
tatives ever  persuaded  to  buy  such  a  pack- 
age? It  took  broad  and  powerful  combination 
of  forces.  Primarily.  103  Republicans  became 
convinced  that  (A)  the  present  welfare  sys- 
tem Is  so  disastrous  that  any  bold  revision 
has  got  to  be  an  Improvement,  and  (B)  on 
a  major  political  Issue,  party  loyalty  de- 
manded support  of  President  Nixon,  who 
could  hardly  be  suspected  of  radical  tend- 
encies. 

For  the  140  Democrata  who  voted  for  the 
welfare  bill.  It  was  much  easier.  They  had 
to  swallow  their  reluctance  to  help  the  Re- 
publican Administration  win  a  ntajor  Con- 
gressional victory,  but  many  of  them  had 
long  been  supporters  of  the  Income  main- 
tenance principle  and  could  scarcely  turn 
their  backs  on  It  because  It  came  to  the  floor 
under    the   aegis   of   Richard   Nixon. 

PThaps  most  Important,  waverers  of  both 
parties  could  listen  to  the  homespun  Arkan- 
t  IS  rhetoric  of  RepresenUtlve  Wilbur  Mills, 
the  Ways  and  Meins  Committee  Chairman, 
^hose  outspoken  advocacy  of  the  welfare  bill 
demonstrated  the  enthusiasm  of  the  recent 
convert  The  House  really  could  not  accept 
that  something  he  backed  could  be  socialism. 
The  problems  the  welfare  program  faces 
In  the  Senate  are  of  a  different  character. 
No  one  doubts  that  the  votes  are  there  for 
the  family  assistance  plan;  the  question  Is 
whether  liberal  Senators  can  be  dissuaded 
from  Increasing  the  benefit  level — and  the 
resifltlng  cost — to  such  an  extent  that  Presi- 
dent Nixon  will  feel  compelled  to  turn  back 
his  own  program  with  a  veto. 
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SALT  TALKS  RESUME 


HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

or    tLXJNOIS 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  20.  1970 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  want  to  cooomend  the  ad- 
ministration on  Its  announced  Intention 


to  seek  a  comprehensive  strategic  arms 
limitation  agreement  with  the  Soviet 
Union  at  the  talks  which  resumed  in 
Vienna  last  Thursday.  In  his  state  of  the 
world  message  President  Nixon  termed 
the  SALT  Ulks.  "The  most  Important 
arms  control  negotiations  this  country 
has  ever  entered. "  And  he  went  on  to 
explain  why  this  was  so.  In  his  words: 

Both  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
SUtes  have  acquired  the  ability  to  inflict 
unacceptable  damage  on  the  other,  no  mat- 
ter which  strikes  first.  There  can  be  no  gain 
and  certainly  no  victory  for  the  power  that 
provokes  a  thermonuclear  exchange.  Thus, 
both  sides  havs  recognized  the  vital  mu- 
tual interest  In  halting  the  dangerous  mo- 
mentum of  the  nuclear  arms  race. 

I  have  long  been  concerned  about  the 
"mad  momentum"  of  the  arms  race  and 
where  it  has  been  taking  us.  I  agree  with 
the  President  that  it  is  senseless  to  con- 
tinue this  dangerous  and  costly  race 
since  we  and  the  Soviet  Union  already 
have  an  assured  destruction  capability. 
And  1  would  further  agree  with  the 
President  that  both  we  and  the  Soviet 
Union  have  a  "vital  mutual  interest"  in 
stopping  the  arms  spiral.  This  is  our  pri- 
mary aim  at  the  SALT  talks. 

Congressional  concern  about  the  arms 
race  has  been  running  hiph  for  some 
time.  There  has  been  widespread  sup- 
port in  both  bodies  of  Congress  for  a 
mutual  moratorium  on  the  further  test- 
ing and  deployment  of  multiple-war- 
head missiles,  and  I  am  proud  to  be  one 
of  the  principal  sponsors  of  that  resolu- 
tion In  the  House.  Two  weeks  ago,  the 
other  body,  by  a  72  to  6  vote,  passed  a 
resolution  in  support  of  the  SALT  talks 
and  the  goal  of  a  comprehensive  limita- 
tion agreement  on  both  offensive  and 
defensive  weapons.  It  further  called  for 
an  immediate  and  mutual  moratorium 
on  the  further  deployment  of  these  sys- 
tems. 

An  essentially  identical  resolution  was 
introduced  in  this  body  last  week  by  my 
good  friend  and  colleague  from  Delaware 
fMr.  Roth),  and  today  I  am  proud  to 
add  my  name  to  the  list  of  cosponsors  of 
that  resolution.  I  do  want  to  emphasize 
our  sincere  desire  that  we  not  only  seek 
a  comprehensive  limitation  agreement  on 
offensive  and  defensive  strategic  weap- 
ons, but  that  we  also  seek  with  the  So- 
viets an  immediate  and  mutual  morato- 
rium on  the  further  deployment  of  these 
systems.  The  SALT  talks  may  be  rather 
long  and  drawn  out  and  it  will  be  some 
time  before  a  formal  agreement  is  ar- 
rived at  and  ofBdally  ratified.  In  the  in- 
terim, in  the  absence  of  a  deployment 
moratorium,  the  temptation  may  be  great 
for  both  sides  to  arm  to  the  hilt,  thereby 
setting  off  the  arms  spiral  the  agree- 
ment would  be  designed  to  prevent.  It 
would  be  somewhat  analogous  to  the  two 
drunks  trying  to  buy  as  many  drinks  as 
possible    before    the    bar    closes    down. 
Needless  to  say,  the  results  could  be  of 
staggering  proportions,  and  we  could  well 
walk  away  from  those  talks  more  drunk 
and  dizzy  with  power  than  ever  before. 
The  balance  of  terror  could  be  seriously 
Jeopardized  by  the  destabilizing  effects  of 
new  offensive  and  defensive  weapons  sys- 
tems. That  is  why  It  is  so  crucial,  it  seems 
to  me.  for  both  sides  to  postpone  further 
deployments   while   these   talks   are   in 
progress,  "subject  to  national  verification 
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or  such  other  measures  of  observation 
and  inspection  as  may  be  appropriate,** 
In  the  words  of  the  resolution. 

At  this  point  in  the  Rxcord,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  include  a  copy  of  the  resolution  in- 
troduced by  the  gentleman  from  Dela- 
ware (Mr.  Roth)  and  which  I  am  co- 
sponsoring.  I  also  include  an  article  from 
the  April  17  Washington  Post,  and  two 
articles  from  the  Sunday  New  York 
Times  of  April  19.  The  items  follow: 

RaSOLtTTION 

Expressing  the  support  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives with  respect  to  the  Strategic 
Arms  LUnltatlon  Talks,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses 

Whereas  the  preparations  for  the  Strategic 
Arms  Limitation  Talks  have  Involved  the 
most  Intensive  study  of  strategic  arms  prob- 
lems ever  made  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  or  any  other  gov- 
ernment; 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  UrUted 
States  of  America  and  the  Government  of 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  open 
talks  on  April  16,  1970.  which  could  result 
In  agreement  to  limit  arms  and  other  mat- 
ters :  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives hereby  expresses  Its  imreserved  support 
for  the  talks  which  begin  April  16,  1970,  on 
the  limitations  of  strategic  arms  between 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Government  of  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  RepubUcs. 

Be  it  further  resolved.  That  It  Is  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  that — 

( 1 )  prompt  negotiations  between  the  Gov- 
ernments of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  of  the  UiUon  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lics to  seek  agreed  limitations  of  both  offen- 
sive and  defensive  strategic  weapons  should 
be  urgently  pursued;  and 

(2)  the  President  should  in  such  negotia- 
tions propose  to  the  Government  of  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  an  Im- 
mediate suspension  by  the  United  States  and 
by  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  of 
the  further  deployment  of  all  offensive  and 
defensive  nuclear  strategic  weapons  systems, 
subject  to  national  verification  or  such  other 
measures  of  observation  and  Inspection  as 
may  be  appropriate. 


[From  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  17, 1970) 

SALT  Talks  Rbopxn  WrrH  RnssiAN  Solemn 

(By  Chalmers  M.  Roberts) 

VinfNA.  April  16. — The  strategic  arms  limi- 
tation talks  resumed  here  today  on  a  note 
more  of  caution  than  of  optimism. 

There  were  fewer  smiles  from  Vladimir  S. 
Semyonov,  the  chief  Soviet  delegate,  than 
there  had  been  when  the  preliminary  phase 
began  last  November  in  Helsinki,  and  what 
he  had  to  say  sounded  harsher  than  his  Hel- 
sinki words. 

Semyonov  once  again  mentioned  Lenin 
and  the  Soviet  policy  of  peaceful  coexistence. 
But  this  Ume  be  added  a  phrase  saying  that 
Intensification  of  the  arms  race.  In  contrast 
to  Its  curtailment,  "serves  the  Interests  of 
aggressive  Imperialist  circles."  No  names  or 
nations  were  mentioned,  but  such  phrases 
have  been  applied  recently  to  American  De- 
fense Secretary  Melvln  R.  Laird. 

At  Helsinki  the  Soviet  delegate  had  spoken 
both  of  limitation  and  the  subeequent  reduc- 
tion of  nuclear  arms.  Today  he  spoke  only  of 
"curbing"  the  arms  race  and  be  added  that 
"the  Items  on  our  program  of  work  in  Vienna 
are  not  simple." 

The  chief  American  delegate,  Gerard  C. 
Smith,  as  at  Helsinki,  read  a  message  from 
President  Nixon  before  saying  on  his  own 
that  "we  both  have  nothing  to  gain  from 
failure.  We  have  and  the  whole  world  has 
much  to  gain  from  suocess.  We  look  forward 
to  its  early  achievement." 
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The  Nixon  message  reaffirmed  what  he  had 
said  at  Helsinki:  hope  for  an  agreement  on 
limitation  and  eventual  reduction  of  stra- 
tegic arsenals,  "with  proper  recognltiCHi  oi 
the  legitimate  security  Interests  ot  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  and  of 
third  countries." 

Then  the  President  added  that  Smith's  in- 
structions "will  enable  you  to  move  from  gen- 
eral exploratioois,"  the  Helsinki  pattern,  "to 
a  discussion  of  more  spedflc  proposals  toward 
these  ends."  Mr.  Nixon  also  told  Smith  tbat 
"you  have  authority  to  approach  the  Issues  In 
the  most  comprehensive  manner." 

A  comprehensive  agreement  would  curb 
the  deployment  of  rival  multiple  nuclear 
warheads  on  missile  systems  as  well  as  curb 
antl-mlsslle  defense  systems.  Mr.  Nixon's  use 
of  the  word  "approach  In  reference  to  a  pos- 
sible comprehensive"  agreement  reflected 
the  known  administration  caution  on  this 
critical  Issue. 

The  President  also  expressed  the  hope  that 
the  Soviet  delegation  had  come  to  Vienna 
with  "the  same  determination"  as  the  Amer- 
icans "to  bring  about  a  mutually  acceptable 
agreement." 

There  Is  considerable  discussion  within  the 
American  delegation  as  to  what  Is  going  on 
m  the  Kremlin  and  whether  the  widely  ex- 
pected changes  In  the  Politburo  about  which 
there  Is  no  hard  Information,  would  have  an 
effect  on  the  SALT  talks,  as  these  discussions 
now  are  being  called  by  the  Soviets  as  well  as 
by  the  Americans. 

The  dominant  view  appears  to  be  that  any 
Kremlin  changes  are  more  likely  to  stiffen 
the  Soviet  position  than  to  liberalize  It. 

Semyonov  gave  no  clue,  but  It  was  noted 
that  he  quoted  Soviet  Communist  Party 
leader  Brezhnev's  Tuesday  speech  in  Khar- 
kov to  the  effect  that  Moscow  would  welcome 
"a  reasonable  accommodation"  and  would 
"do  Its  best  for  these  negotiations  to  be 
useful."  At  least  in  quoting  Brezhnev,  whose 
position  seems  the  most  secure  In  the  Krem- 
lin. Semyonov  was  on  safe  ground. 

The  first  opportunity  for  an  exchange  be- 
hind closed  doors  will  come  when  the  two 
delegations  have  their  first  business  session 
at  4  p.m.  Friday  at  the  Soviet  embassy.  A 
second  meeting  Is  scheduled  for  next  Mon- 
day morning  at  the  American  embassy. 

At  these  initial  sessions.  Smith  and  Sem- 
yonov are  expected  to  read  each  other  formal 
statements,  as  was  the  practice  at  Helsinki. 
The  question  now  Is  at  what  point  In  this 
procedure  one  side  or  the  other  will  indicate 
what  kind  of  proposal  it  would  like. 

Today's  30-mlnute  television  opening  cere- 
mony was  held  at  the  Belvedere,  an  In -city 
palace,  where  the  Austrian  State  Treaty  was 
signed  almost  15  years  ago,  the  treaty  which 
evacuated  the  Red  Army  from  Austria  and 
set  this  small  nation  on  its  current  neutral 
cotirse  In  international  relations. 

Austrian  Foreign  Minister  Kurt  Waldhelm 
sounded  very  much  as  his  Finnish  counter- 
part had  sounded  last  November  when  the 
Helsinki  talks  opened.  Waldhelm  hoped  for 
"a  turning  point  in  the  history  of  disarma- 
ment" (a  word  both  big  powers  avoid  here) 
and  "a  new  phase"  In  Elast-West  relations. 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  19,  1970] 

Champagitk  hkxalds  Spbino  Ajn>  Smotxa  or 

SALT 

(By  Bernard  Welnraub) 
Vixnna. — ^At  two  minutes  to  noon  last 
Thursday,  a  black  limousine  gilded  to  a  halt 
at  the  massive  Belvedere  Palace  and  Soviet 
Deputy  Foreign  Minister  Vladimir  S.  Semyo- 
nov climbed  out  and  walked  quickly  up  the 
marble  steps. 

By  noon,  a  similar  limousine  with  Gerard 
C.  Smith,  the  director  of  the  United  States 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency,  had 
stopped  at  the  palace  doors.  Within  moments 
the   American   diplomat — tall,    bespectacled 
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craggy-faced — stood  beside  the  Russian  min- 
ister— short,  plump,  resembling  Otto  Prem- 
Inger — in  a  glittering  red  and  white  marble 
hall  that  blended  stucco,  gilt,  mlrrora  and 
ceiling  frescoes  with  an  allegorical  depiction 
of  victory. 

"The  palace  Is,  you  know,  a  building  of 
war,"  said  an  Austrian  ofllclal  early  last  week. 
"It  was  constructed  by  Prince  Eugene  of 
Savoy  who  plundered  and  conquered  the 
Turks.  It  Is,  perhaps.  Ironic  that  the  palace 
could  be  a  building  of  peace." 

It  ts,  perhaps.  Ironic  but  also  somewhat 
foreboding  and  even  bizarre  that  within  the 
baroque  splendor  of  a  faded  empire — within 
a  palace  built  between  1714  and  1716  on  vine- 
covered  hills  facing  Vienna — the  two  super- 
powers sit  down  and  seek  to  discuss  the  nitty 
gritty  of  thwarting  a  nuclear  holocaust. 

The  resumption  of  the  Strategic  Anns 
Limitation  Talks  (SALT)  on  Thursday  was 
marked  by  a  curious  mood  of  unease  and 
boredom  and  a  hint — ^Jxist  a  hint — of  hope. 
Dutifully,  Mr.  Semyonov  arose  and  spoke  of 
the  arms  race  "which  serves  the  Interests  of 
aggressive  Imperialist  circles."  Just  as  duti- 
fully, Mr.  Smith  read  a  message  from  Presi- 
dent Nixon  that  called  for  "reduction  of 
strategic  arsenals  with  proper  recognition 
of  the  legitimate  security  Interests  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  and  of 
third  countries." 

Dutifully,  both  men  sipped  champagne 
and  grinned  for  photographers  and  then  or- 
dered the  paneled  doors  shut  to  start  the 
secret  talks  that  may  last  Into  the  simuner. 

"It  may  be  d6j&  vu — we've  seen  and  heard 
so  much  of  this  before  that  some  people 
may  be  numb  by  now  to  these  talks,"  said  a 
Junior  American  official.  "It  may  be  the  lan- 
guage that  confuses  people,  all  this  talk  of 
MIRV  and  ABM  and  ICBM  that  makes  It  cold 
and  technical. 

"What  people  dont  seem  to  realize  Is  that 
these  talks  are  a  hope — ^possibly  an  only 
hope — for  peace." 

THZ    XIVALRT 

Anothw  American  official,  slicing  coffee 
in  the  Hotel  Bristol,  slowly  dlsctissed  the 
rivalry  in  nuclear  wei^>on8.  "We  started  re- 
search in  the  MIRV  (multiple  independently 
targetable  re-entry  vehicle)  when  we  first 
learned  of  their  deployment  of  the  ABM 
(antl-ballistlc  missile),"  he  said.  "Then  they 
started  the  MIRV." 

The  official,  who  has  bean  working  for  yean 
on  disarmament,  paused.  "The  real  ques- 
tion is  when  do  you  stop.  You've  got  all  this 
overklU  anyway.  You've  got  to  stop,  some- 
time. There's  an  economic  factor.  There's  a 
moral  factor  too.  You've  got  to  stop." 

With  the  talks  enveloped  in  a  mood  of 
sombemees  and  secrecy,  the  60  memljers 
of  both  delegations,  the  security  men,  the 
secretaries,  the  advisers,  the  families  and  the 
hundreds  of  Journalists  in  Vienna,  began  the 
uneasy — and  difficult — ^task  of  watching  the 
negotiations  without  knowing  too  confi- 
dently what  was  going  on  In  the  Belvedore 
Palace  where  16-year-old  Marie  Antoinette 
married  the  Dauphin  who  was  later  Louts 
XVI  of  France. 

The  Soviet  delegation  itself  has  carefully 
sought  virtual  total  Isolation — renting  the 
93-room  Park  Hotel  In  nearby  Baden  replete 
with  spa,  sauna  and  rejuvenating  water  cure. 
By  the  weekend,  the  Russians  were  niggtitg 
In:  Trucks  moved  into  Baden  and  tuloaded 
crates  of  sturgeon  and  bottles  of  vodka  foe 
the  spring  fmd  summer  of  SALT. 

Nixon  Calls  roR  BaoAo  Talks  on  Arms 
(By  John  W.  Flnnsy) 
WASRtNGTON — For  weeks  a  debate  has 
been  going  on  within  the  Administration 
over  whether  the  United  States  should  seek 
a  comprehensive  strategic  arms  control 
agreement  or  propose  piecemeal  steps  to 
curb  the  nuclear  arms  race.  Last  week,  to 
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the  surprise  and  deUght  of  many  In  C5on- 
grees.  President  Nixon  came  out  In  favor  of 
the  comprehensive  approach. 

In  his  still  secret  instructions,  the  Presi- 
dent authorized  the  American  delegation  to 
the  strategic  arms  Umltatlon  talks  In  Vienna 
to  propose  to  the  Soviet  Union  a  compre- 
hensive limitation  on  deployment  of  both 
offensive  and  defensive  strategic  weapon*. 
The  general  goal  of  the  Admlnlauatlon  U  an 
agreement  that  would  place  quantlUtlve 
UmltaUons  on  the  number  of  offensive  and 
defensive  weapon*  poeeessed  by  each  side. 
Thus  for  example,  each  side  might  be  per- 
mitted to  have  modest  antlballlstlc  missile 
(ABM)  systems,  while  numerical  ceilings 
would  be  placed  on  the  number  of  offensive 
weapons,  such  aa  InterconUnenial  mlssllea 
or  bombers,  they  could  poeaess. 

Basically  this  propoeal  corresponds  to  the 
negoUaUng  position  developed  in  the  John- 
son Administrauon  for  the  SALT  talks.  But 
with  Ita  cautious  attitude  toward  the««  tolks, 
there  had  been  no  certainty  that  the  Nixon 
Administrauon  would  come  out  in  favor  of 
a  comprehensive  Umltatlon  on  strategic 
weapons. 

What  the  Soviet  reacUon  wUl  be  to 
a  comprehensive  proposal  remain*  unclear. 
parUcularly  in  light  of  the  apparent  power 
reahuflle  within  the  Kremlin.  Admittedly  It 
U  more  complex  than  a  weapon»-by-weapons 
approach,  which  wa«  generally  advocated  by 
the  Pentagon.  But  a  comprehensive  llmlto- 
tlon  has  the  advantage  that  It  deals  with  all 
the  Interrelated  element*  of  the  arms  race 
In  a  manner  that  presumably  would  not  give 
an  advantage  to  one  side  or  the  other. 

If  disarmament  crlUcs  had  one  objection 
to  the  Administration  approach.  It  wa«  that 
It  does  not  contemplate  a  stop  In  the  Amer- 
ican deployment  of  an  ABM  system  and 
MIRV  multiple  warheads  for  missiles.  That 
may  prove  to  be  a  controversial  and  perhaps 
crucial  omission,  for  if  the  United  States 
proceed*  with  MIRV  warheads  and  the  Safe- 
guard ABM  System  and  the  Soviet  Union 
with  deployment  of  lU  large  SS-9  Interooo- 
t|n«n»Ai  nUssiles.  then  It  may  prove  doubly 
dlfflcult  to  reach  agreement  on  any  limita- 
tion on  strategic  weapon*. 


BETTER  SECRETARIES 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLET 

or  nxDrots 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  20,  1979 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  theme 
of  the  19th  coixsecutlve  annual  Secre- 
taries Week  April  19-25  is  "Better  Sec- 
retaries Mean  Better  Business,"  spon- 
sored by  the  National  Secretaries  Asso- 
ciation— International — the  world's  lead- 
ing secretarial  association,  the  week  will 
be  highlighted  on  Wednesday,  April  22. 
which  is  set  aside  as  Secretaries  Day. 

Many  Governors  and  mayors  through- 
out the  United  States  will  officially  pro- 
claim "Secretaries  WeA. "  while  their 
counterparts  in  Canada  do  the  same.  For 
the  seventh  straight  year,  the  Outdoor 
Advertising  Association  has  undertaken 
Secretaries  Wert  as  a  public  service 
project. 

Mis  Bertha  J.  Stronach.  CPS,  NSA's 
international  president,  who  is  secretary 
and  senior  staff  assistant  to  L.  M.  Col- 
lins manager  of  Educational  Marketing 
Programs.  IBM.  New  York,  said  that  as 
the  leader  and  authoritative  spokesman 
for  the  secretarial  profession.  NSA  would 
be  devoting  some  soul  searching  to  the 
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present  and  future  respect  from  superi- 
ors, colleagues,  and  subordinates  that 
secretaries  can  only  command  through 
performance. 

Miss  Stronach  said: 

Admittedly,  secretaries  are  In  a  seller** 
market.  With  the  ever-adjusting  law  of  sup- 
ply and  demand  in  the  labor  market,  we 
have  to  be  on  guard  against  the  erosion  of 
the  secretarial  "image"  that  will  ultimately 
oome  from  any  compromise  of  the  standard* 
we  are  committed  to  elevate.  When  and  If 
the  pendulum  swings  to  a  buyers"  market, 
we  don't  want  to  be  remembered  from  the 
difficult  days  of  the  so-called  secretarial 
shortage. 

On  every  side,  management  bewails  the 
fact  that  secretaries  are  in  short  supply  and 
that  they  are  having  to  settle  for  minimal 
Job  fulfillment  at  maximal  salary  levels.  Yet. 
some  of  the  same  management  attempts  to 
recruit  from  weakness  rather  than  strength 
and  so  offer  lures  that  can  only  be  termed 
frivolous  when  applied  to  a  business  en- 
vironment. Naturally,  we  favor  appropriate 
fringe  benefits  in  the  form  of  adequate  paid 
vacations,  hospital  and  retirement  insiu-ance 
plans,  and  profit-sharing  programs.  But  non- 
job-related  Inducemenu  such  a*  a  day  at 
the  races,  a  night  at  the  theater  or  unearned 
vacation*  are  not  what  makes  a  professional 
secretary  Job-happy  Instead  of  Job-hopping. 

0\ir  own  NSA  research  consistently  re- 
veals that  the  one  major  incentive  to  a  sec- 
retary la  Job  satisfaction.  One  recent  re- 
search conclusion  1*  that  It  does  not  neces- 
sarily follow,  tpao  facto,  that  a  successful 
secretary  Is  saOsfled  with  her  Job.-or  that  a 
secretary  who  Is  satisfied  with  her  Job  i* 
Bucceaful. 

A  satisfied  secretary  Is  one  who  Is  given  a 
challenge  and  can  make  a  vital  contribu- 
tion to  an  integral  part  of  the  over-all  busl- 
neas  at  hand.  When  such  challenge  is  offered 
along  with  room  for  advancement,  there  is 
a  qualified  secretary  who  will  be  attracted 
to  and  remain  happy  In  the  position.  The  key 
point*  of  what  a  secretary  expects  to  meas- 
ure up  to  are  found  In  NSA's  own  definition 
of  a  secretary,  and  management's  attention 
1*  parUcularly  called  to"  the  phrase*  I  have 
underlined: 

"A  secretary  shall  be  defined  as  an  execu- 
tive aastatant  who  poesessea  a  mastery  of  of- 
fice skill*,  who  demonatrates  the  ability  to 
OMume  rftipoJWiWIity  without  supervision, 
who  exercises  initiative  and  judgment,  and 
who  makes  decisions  within  the  scope  of 
assiffned  authority." 

One  of  the  primary  thing*  management 
can  do  toward  eliminating  the  secretarial 
shortage  1*  to  put  priority  on  defining  the 
scope  of  the  secretary's  authority  on  more 
liberal  term*.  Then,  together,  we  can  work 
out  of  the  stignuktlc.  unbalanced  atmosphere 
of  the  current  sellers'  market  for  secretaries. 

Miss  Stronach  also  brings  to  manage- 
ment's attention,  as  well  as  that  of  their 
employment  agents,  the  continuing  need 
for  support  and  endorsement  of  the  cer- 
tified professional  secretary  rating.  She 
states: 

Thank*  to  the  support  we  have  already 
enjoyed,  we  wlU  have  6.000  CPS*  who  hava 
passed  the  examination  at  the  completion  of 
the  annual  two-day,  six-part  examination 
which  will  be  administered  May  1  and  a. 

As  further  evidence  of  the  National 
Secretaries  Association's  relentless  pur- 
s\iit  of  seeing  that  qualified  secretaries 
are  trained  for  the  future.  Miss  Stronach 
also  singles  out  the  goals  of  the  NSA  Re- 
search and  Educational  Foundation  in 
defining  by  in-depth  research  exactly 
what  secretarial  requirements  in  future 
years  will  be. 
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The  Future  Secretaries   Association, 

one  of  NSA's  fastest  growing  endeavors, 
helps  management  through  FSA's  work 
in  assisting  business  educators  to  provide 
realistic  training  for  high  school  and  col- 
lege students  who  have  chosen  to  work 
toward  a  career  in  secretaryship. 

The  observance  of  Secretaries  Week  is 
especially  worthy  of  note  on  Capitol  Hill, 
where  more  than  5,000  secretaries  pro- 
vide Indispensable  skills  in  handling  the 
steadily  rising  volume  of  personal  corre- 
spondence and  official  statements  wiiich 
flow  from  the  offices  of  Representatives 
and  Senators. 


NATIONAL  LAND  REFORM 
PROGRAM 


HON.  OGDEN  R.  REID 

OF   KXW    TOXK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  20.  1970 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  introducing  today  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Moss)  a 
bill  to  authorize  an  additional  $200  mil- 
lion in  supporting  assistance  funds  for 
the  Government  of  Vietnam,  which 
money  shall  be  earmarked  to  support 
rapid  implementation  of  the  national 
land  reform  program  enacted  March  26, 
1970,  by  the  GVN. 

Under  the  so-called  "Land  to  the 
Tiller"  program,  land  is  to  be  given  free  to 
the  tenants  who  have  been  cultivating  it. 
The  present  landowners  will  be  permit- 
ted to  retain  only  that  land  which  they 
themselves  actually  cultivate,  and  no 
landlord  will  be  allowed  to  keep  more 
than  37  acres.  If  the  program  Is  effec- 
tively administered,  it  will  be  one  of  the 
most  ambitious  and  progressive  land  re- 
distribution programs  ever  promul- 
gated— the  government  is  to  biiy  up 
more  than  2  million  acres  of  land  and 
distribute  it  free  to  the  1  million  families 
who  have  been  working  it  as  tenant 
farmers  for  absentee  landlords. 

The  action  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
Govenmient  and  the  legislature  on  land 
reform  is  long  and  tragically  overdue. 
It  may  well  be  too  late.  Nonetheless,  the 
test  now  is  whether  the  enacted  program 
will  be  implemented  for  all  farmers  in 
the  next  few  months.  Any  real  adminis- 
trative delay  could  doom  government  in 
South  Vietnam  and  make  a  mockery  of 
promised  reform. 

There  will  obviously  be  many  oppor- 
timitles  for  corruption  and  inefficiency 
In  so  ambitious  a  program  as  the  one 
which  has  been  undertaken  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Vietnam.  For  that  reason, 
our  bill  makes  the  use  of  these  new  sup- 
porting assistance  funds  for  land  re- 
form "contingent  upon  the  attainment 
of  mutually  agreed  goals  of  accomplish- 
ments stressing  economy,  efficiency,  and 
advanced  implementation  of  the  pro- 
gram by  July  1,  1972."  Payments  for 
land  reform  assistance  shall  be  made  at 
quarterly  intervals,  based  uix»i  satis- 
factory achievement  toward  the  1972 
target  goal. 

The  Vietnamese  land  reform  program. 
if  successful,  could  help  hasten  the  end 
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of  the  war.  Certaiiily  it  is  a  vital  step 
toward  the  economic  and  social  reform 
which  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Moss)  and  I  have  so  long  advo- 
cated. By  making  a  $200  million  con- 
tribution toward  the  cost  of  land  re- 
form— which  is  expected  to  cost  the 
Vietnamese  Government  a  total  of  $400 
million — the  U.S.  Government  will  sim- 
ply be  acknowledging  the  fact  that  we, 
too.  have  an  interest  in  bringing  about 
social  reform  in  Vietnam  and  an  early 
end  to  the  war. 

The  $200  million  authorized  by  this 
bill  is  less  than  the  cost— one-half  of  1 
week  of  war.  It  seems  a  small  enough 
price  to  pay  for  a  program  which  could 
help  bring  an  end  to  that  war,  and  enable 
us  once  again  to  focus  (m  the  urgent 
problems  here  at  home. 


CONCENTRATION  ON  INTEGRAnON 
IS  DOING  LITTLE  FOR  EDUCATION 


I 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSiU 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  20,  1970 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently, 
the  very  highly  respected  columnist.  Mr. 
William  Raspberry,  wrote  his  colimin  for 
the  Washington  Post  which  included 
such  foresight  and  depth  of  understand- 
ing of  the  whole  question  of  integration 
that  I  believe  every  Member  of  the  House 
ought  to  read  it. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Subcommit- 
tee on  General  Education.  I  am  placing 
Mr.  Raspberry's  excellent  pirticle  in  the 
Record  today: 

The  article  follows : 
(From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  20,  1970] 

CONCKNTaATION  ON  Intxcration  Is  Doing 

Ltttlz  fob  Education 

(By  WllUam  Raspberry) 

Racial  segregation  in  public  schools  is  both 
foolish  and  wrong,  which  has  led  a  lot  of  tis 
to  suppose  that  school  integration  must, 
therefore,  be  wise  and  Just. 

It  alnt  necessarily  ao.  It  may  be  that  one 
reason  why  the  schools,  particularly  in  Wash- 
ington, are  doing  such  a  poor  Job  of  educat- 
ing black  children  is  that  we  have  spent  too 
much  effort  on  Integrating  the  schools  and 
too  little  on  Improving  them. 

The  preoccupation  virlth  racial  integration 
follow*  In  part  from  a  misreading  of  what  the 
suit  that  led  to  the  1954  desegregation  ded- 
■ion  was  all  about. 

The  suit  was  based  (tacitly,  at  least)  on 
what  might  be  called  the  hostage  theory.  It 
was  clear  that  black  students  were  suffering 
under  the  dual  school  system*  that  were  the 
rule  in  the  South.  It  was  also  clear  that  only 
the  "separate"  part  of  the  separate-but-equal 
doctrine  was  being  enforced. 

Civil  rights  leaders  finally  became  con- 
vinced that  the  only  way  to  ensure  that  their 
children  would  have  equal  education  with 
white  children  was  to  make  sure  that  they 
received  the  same  education,  In  the  same 
classrooms. 

Nor  wotUd  the  education  be  merely  equal, 
the  theory  went:  It  would  be  good.  White 
people  who  after  all  run  things,  are  going 
to  see  to  It  that  their  children  get  a  proper 
education.  If  our*  are  in  the  same  classrooms, 
they'll  get  a  proper  education  by  nsmosl*. 

Tliat,  at  bottom,  wa*  the  reasoning  be- 
hind the  suit,  no  matter  that  the  legal  argu- 
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ments  were  largely  sociological,  among  them, 
that  segregated  education  is  inherently 
unequal. 

(Why  It  should  be  Inherently  more  un- 
equal for  blacks  than  for  whites  wasn't  made 
clear.) 

In  any  case,  the  aim  of  the  suit  was  not 
so  much  Integrated  education  but  better  ed- 
ucation. Integration  was  simply  a  means  to 
an  end. 

Much  of  the  confusion  today  stems  from 
the  fact  that  the  means  has  now  become  an 
end  in  Itself.  Suits  are  being  brought  for 
Integration,  boundaries  are  being  redrawn, 
busing  is  being  instituted — not  to  Improve 
education  but  to  integrate  classroom*. 

The  results  can  sometimes  be  pathetic. 

In  Washington,  blacks  send  their  children 
(or  have  them  sent)  across  Rock  Creek  Park 
in  pursuit  of  the  dream  of  good  education. 
But  as  the  blacks  come,  the  whites  leave, 
and  increasingly  we  find  ourselves  busing 
children  from  all-black  neighborhoods  all 
the  way  across  town  to  schools  that  are  rap- 
idly becoming  all-black. 

The  Trl-School  setup  in  Southwest  Wash- 
ington Is  a  case  in  point.  Of  the  three  ele- 
mentary school*  in  the  area,  only  one  was 
considered  a  good  school:  Amidon,  where 
the  chUdren  of  the  black  and  white  well- 
to-do  attended.  Bowen  and  Syphax,  popu- 
lated almost  exclusively  by  poor  kids  from 
the  projects,  were  rated  lousy  schools. 

Then  the  hostage  theory  was  applied.  A 
plan  was  worked  out  whereby  all  first-  and 
second-graders  in  the  area  would  attend  one 
school,  all  third-  and  fourth -graders  a  sec- 
ond, and  all  fifth-  and  sixth-graders  the 
third. 

The  well-to-do  parents  would  see  to  it  that 
their  children  got  a  good  education.  All  the 
poor  parents  had  to  do  was  see  to  it  that 
their  children  were  in  the  same  classrooms. 

That  was  the  theory.  What  happened,  of 
course,  is  that  Instead  of  sprinkling  their 
children  around  three  schools,  the  luxury 
high-rise  dweUers,  black  and  white,  packed 
their  youngsters  off  to  private  school.  Now 
instead  of  one  good  and  two  bad  schools. 
Southwest  Washington  has  three  bad  ones. 

After  16  years,  we  should  have  learned 
that  the  hostage  theory  doesnt  work. 
This  1*  not  to  suggest  that  integration 
1*  bad  but  that  it  must  become  a  secondary 
consideration. 

Busing  makes  some  sense  (as  a  temporary 
measure)  when  Its  pvupose  1*  to  transport 
children  from  neighborhoods  with  over- 
crowded classroom*  to  schools  where  there  1* 
space  to  spare. 

It  work*  to  a  limited  degree  when  it  in- 
volve* children  whose  parents  want  them 
bused  across  town  for  specific  reasons. 

But  it  has  accomplished  nothing  useful 
when  it  has  meant  transporting  large  num- 
bers of  reluctant  youngsters  to  schools  they'd 
rather  not  attend. 

The  notion  will  win  me  the  embarrassing 
support  of  segregationist  bigots,  but  isn't 
It  about  time  we  started  concentrating  on 
educating  children  where  they  are? 


AMERICAN  COUNCIL  ON  EDUCA- 
TION—COUNCTj  ON  FOREIGN  RE- 
LATIONS ON  THE  COLLEGE  FRONT 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF  LOTTIBIAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  20,  1970 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
we  have  heard  a  loud  and  anguished 
scream  from  the  left — over  the  compu- 
terized invasion  of  privacy.  It  seems  that 
the  UJ3.  Army,  having  been  given  a 
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coimterinsurgency  mission,  was  in  the 
process  of  collecting  the  necessary  In- 
telligence to  perform  its  assigned  task. 
It  was  busy  identifying  the  potential  in- 
surgents, determining  their  capabilities, 
and  presumably  making  its  estimate  of 
the  situation. 

I  call  to  the  attention  of  the  House  the 
computer  games  of  the  left— not  the 
counterin^urgency  preparations  of  the 
Government  which  is  required  by  the 
Constitution  to  assure  to  each  State  In 
the  Union  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment. 

I  call  to  the  attention  of  the  House  an 
intelligence  operation — recognized  by  in- 
telligence experts  to  be  just  that — which 
has  developed  information  so  dangerous 
that  it  Is  "safeguarded"  by  storage  in  an 
imidentifled  foreign  nation. 

Many  Members  are  aware  of  the  Coim- 
cil  on  Foreign  Relations — the  CFR.  This 
introduces  its  little  brother,  the  Council 
on  Education— the  ACE,  also  spawned 
in  the  aftermath  of  World  War  I.  and  like 
the  CFR  a  silent  partner  and  often  a 
backstage  manipulator  of  the  fashioning 
of  our  world  during  the  past  half  century. 

A  former  Intelligence  officer  in  my  dis- 
trict was  kind  enough  to  furnish  me  with 
a  bylined  story  relating  uj  college  fresh- 
men and  a  questionnaire.  His  comment 
was  to  the  effect  that  the  possession  of 
such  information  was  an  intelligence 
officer's  dream — or  a  coimterintelligence 
officer's  nightmare.  I  certainly  agree  with 
him,  and  I  am  sure  that  other  Members 
of  the  House  will  have  the  same  reaction. 

The  careful  research  of  Publisher 
Prank  CapeU,  of  the  Herald  of  Freedom, 
fills  In  the  background  on  the  council  and 
its  past  Interests  and  activities.  In  view 
of  the  council's  past  use— either  of  or 
by — Communists  and  Soviet  agents.  Its 
possession  of  such  vital  Intelligence  In- 
formation, stored  "for  security  reasons" 
in  a  foreign  coimtry,  is  worthy  of  our 
careful  attention. 

I  Include  In  my  remarks  the  two  ar- 
ticles mentioned  and  excerpts  from  the 
questionnaire  answered  by  a  quarter  of 
a  million  college  freshmen  last  fall  as 
published  in  ACE  research  reports  un- 
der the  title  of  "National  Norms  for  En- 
tering College  Freshmen — Pall  1969." 

(From  the  Baton  Rouge  (La.)  Morning 
Advocate,  Jan.  19,  1970  J 

COLLXGK  FSOSH  SPILLING  Sold  FaIOLT 

Secbxts 
(By  Patrlda  McCormack) 

Jlkw  York. — More  than  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion college  freshmen  spilled  some  family 
seCTets  when  they  filled  out  a  super-snooper 
form  last  fall.  Mom  and  Dad'*  education 
level.  Family  Income. 

And  they  told  a  lot  about  their  Inneimoat 
thoughts  on  controversial  topics — abortion, 
marijuana,  the  Army. 

They  also  designated  their  race,  religion. 
attitude*  toward  political  leanings. 

Information  put  on  the  four-page  focm 
from  the  American  Ootmcll  on  Education  is 
for  those  involved  In  educational  guidance, 
counseling,  administration,  research  »n^ 
manpower  studies. 

Since  some  of  the  information  is  of  a  per- 
sonal nature,  the  question  arises:  What  step* 
are  taken  to  guarantee  confidentiality  of 
responses? 

The  answer:  Very  elabcaute  ones — for  If 
there  are  no  precautions,  some  of  the  re- 
sponses may  haunt  the  student  later,  even 
stunting  career  development. 
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Four  b««lc  magnetic  tape  flies  are  devel- 
oped from  tbe  student  information  forms  as 
follows: 

— An  institutional  summary  file,  the  first. 
contains  instltuaonsJ  identtflcaUon  num- 
bers and  summary  of  the  responses  for  males 
and  females  In  each  institution. 

— The  Individual  student  response  file,  the 
second  on  magnetic  tape,  consists  of  re- 
sponaeaof  eacb  student  and  an  Identlflcatlon 
numbw. 

COMTAINS    MAMXS    AND    tniWf  ll»S 

A  name  and  address  file,  tbe  third  on 

magnetic  tape,  contain^  a  second  student 
Identlflcatlon  number.  This  file  contains  only 
name  and  address. 

— The  fourth  flle,  also  on  magnetic  tape. 
Is  the  link  flle.  It  contains  only  the  two 
Independent  IdentiflcaUon  nximbers.  This 
file  is  considered  so  confidential  that  It  Is 
maintained  outolde  of  the  United  States, 
and  under  strict  security  procedures. 

The  council  says  this  elaborate  system  has 
been  developed  In  order  to  maintain  strict 
confldentlallty  of  Individual  student  response 
data  and  to  Insure  maximum  protection 
against  misuse  of  the  name  and  addreas  flle. 

(From  The  Herald  of  Freedom.  Mar.  6,  1970] 

The  AMxaiCAN  Coitncii.  on  Bducatiom 
Threau  to  the  privacy  of  individuals  have 
been  growing  rapidly  In  recent  years.  Various 
methods  of  secret  observation  are  widely  used 
in  business,  politics  and  law  enforcement, 
while  scientific  research  U  done  more  openly 
but  with  possible  hidden  purposes  Many 
parents  have  become  concerned  over  the 
questionnaires  their  children  have  been  asked 
to  answer  In  school,  with  questions  pr^-lng 
Into  private  an<J  confidential  aspects  of  their 
lives.  What  has  been  termed  a  "super- 
snooper"  form  was  filled  out  by  over  a  quarter 
of  a  million  college  freshmen  last  fall  and  the 
use  to  which  this  "research  project"  may  pos- 
sibly be  put  could  be  other  than  scientific. 

The  questionnaire  sought  information  on 
the  parents'  Income  and  education  and  the 
students'  attitude  on  race  and  religion,  their 
political  leanings  and  Innermost  thoughts  on 
the  controversial  subjects  of  the  day — abor- 
tion, marijuana,  the  Army,  etc.  What  dif- 
ferentiates this  "super -snooper  '  from  other 
"snoopers"  is  the  care  that  has  been  taken 
to  preserve  the  Information  and  to  Identify 
the  author  of  each  questionnaire  The  tJPI 
release  by  Patricia  McCormack.  published 
Jan.  19. 1970  stated: 

"Since  some  of  the  Information  la  of  a 
personal  nature,  the  question  arises:  What 
steps  are  taken  to  guarantee  confldentlallty 
of  responses? 

"The  answer:  Very  elaborate  ones — for  If 
there  are  no  precautions,  some  of  the  re- 
sponses may  ha-unt  the  student  later,  even 
stunting  career  development."  (Emphasis 
ours — Ed.) 

The  Information  from  the  questionnaires 
has  been  put  on  four  sets  of  magnetic  tape 
and  filed  away.  The  UPI  article  describes  the 
tape  files  as  follows: 

"An  Institutional  summary  flle.  the  first, 
contains  Institutional  Identification  numbers 
and  summary  of  the  responses  for  malea  and 
females  In  each  Institution. 

"The  Individual  student  response  flle.  the 
second  on  magnetic  tape,  consists  of  re- 
sponses of  each  student  and  an  identification 
number. 

"A  name  and  address  flle.  the  third  on 
magnetic  tape,  contains  a  second  student 
Identification  number.  This  file  contains  only 
name  and  address. 

"The  fourth  file,  also  on  magnetic  tape.  Is 
the  link  flle.  It  contains  only  the  two 
Independent  identlflcatlon  numbers.  This  flle 
Is  considered  so  confidential  that  It  la  main- 
tained outside  0/  the  United  States,  and 
under  rtrict  iecuritji  procedure*."  (EmphasU 
oura — 84.) 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  organization  which  provided  the  ques- 
tionnaires and  which  now  poasesses  the  taped 
Information  Is  the  American  Council  on  Ed- 
ucation which  claims  the  Information  Is  "for 
those  Involved  In  educational  guidance, 
counseling,  administration,  research  and 
manpower  studies."  Its  elaborate  security 
system  Is  "to  maintain  strict  confldentlallty 
.  .  .  and  to  Insure  maximum  protection 
against  misuse  of  the  name  and  address  flle." 
There  is  another  possibility,  however,  and 
that  Is  that  the  organization  itself  may  "mls- 
\ise"  these  flies. 

The  organization  was  first  established  In 
Washington,  DC.  on  January  30,  1918  as  the 
Emergency  Council  on  Education.  In  July  of 
the  same  year  Its  name  was  changed  to  the 
present  one,  American  CcuncU  on  {Education. 
It  was  Incorporated  under  that  name  under 
the  laws  of  the  District  of  Columbia  on  May 
8,  1931.  The  organization  was  formed  by  the 
Committee  on  Organization  of  the  Emer- 
gency Education  Council  which  outlined  the 
following  purpose:  "The  object  of  the  Coun- 
cil is  to  place  the  resources  of  educational 
Institutions  of  our  country  more  completely 
at  the  disposal  of  the  national  Ck>vernment 
and  Its  departmenu  to  the  end  that  through 
an  understanding  cooperation:  Their  patri- 
otic services  may  be  augmented:  a  continu- 
ous supply  of  educational  men  may  be  main- 
tained: and  preparation  for  the  great  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  reconstruction  period 
following  the  war  may  be  anticipated."  The 
Council  on  Education  emerged  from  World 
War  I  as  did  that  other  organization  so  pow- 
erful In  the  behind-the-scenes  control  of  the 
American  Oovernment — the  Council  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

Turning  from  Its  wartime  activities  to 
peaceful  piirsults,  the  Council  outlined  Its 
objectives  In  Its  constitution: 

"The  general  object  of  the  Council,  and 
th«  purpose  of  membership  therein,  shall  be 
to  advance  American  education  In  any  or  all 
of  lU  phases  through  comprehensive,  volun- 
tary, cooperative  action  on  the  part  of  edu- 
cational associations,  organizations,  and  In- 
stitutions and  In  the  fulflUment  of  that  pur- 
pose to  Initiate,  promote,  and  carry  out  such 
systematic  studies,  cooperative  experiments, 
conferences,  and  other  similar  enterprises  as 
may  be  required  for  the  public  welfare  and 
approved  by  the  Council  or  the  Executive 
Committee.  The  Council  was  organized  to 
meet  national  needs  In  time  of  war  and  will 
always  seek  to  render  patriotic  service.  It 
will  also  encourage  International  coopera- 
tion In  educational  matters." 

The  Council  describes  itself  as  follows:  an 
Incorporated  council  of  national  educational 
associations;  organizations  having  educa- 
tional programs  or  Interests;  approved  uni- 
versities, colleges  and  technological  schools; 
state  departments  of  education;  city  school 
systems  and  private  schools  systems;  selected 
private  secondary  schools;  public  libraries; 
and  selected  educational  departments  of 
business  and  industrial  companlee.  In  de- 
scribing Itself  It  states : 

"The  Council  Is  neither  a  foundation  nor 
a  trust.  It  Is  an  Intermediary  organization 
flnanced  by  membership  dues  and  by  grants 
from  foundations.  It  also  contracts  with 
agencies  to  carry  on  special  activities  related 
to  education.  The  Council  operates  through 
commissions  and  committees  which  are  set 
up  by  the  Executive  Committee.  Many  of  its 
activities  are  the  direct  result  of  a  request 
from  a  private  organization  or  a  state  or 
federal  agency  for  a  specific  service  to  be 
performed.  Other  projects  are  Initiated  by  the 
Council's  standing  committee,  the  Problems 
and  Policies  Committee.  .  .  . 

"Membership  In  the  Council  Is  by  organi- 
zation or  institution  rather  than  by  Individ- 
ual. .  .  .  All  members  share  In  the  work  of 
the  Council,  contributing  both  services  and 
ifcanclal  support." 

The  organtaatlona  Involved  In  the  forma- 
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tlon  of  the  original  organization  were:  Amer- 
ican Association  of  University  Professors.  As- 
sociation of  American  Colleges,  Association 
of  American  Universities,  Association  of  State 
Universities  (later  National  Assn.  of  State 
Universities).  Association  of  Urban  Unlver^ 
sltles.  Catholic  Education  Association  (later 
Nat.  Catholic  Education  Assn.),  National 
Education  Association.  Soclaty  for  the  Pro- 
motion of  Engineering  Education  (later 
Amer.  Soc.  for  Engineering  Education). 

The  American  Council  on  Education  has 
received  large  grants  from  such  organiza- 
tions as  the  Ford  Foundation,  The  Rocke- 
feller Foundation  (General  Education 
Board)  Carnegie  Endowment  for  Interna- 
tional Peace.  National  Conference  of  Chris- 
tians and  Jews.  Antl-Defamatlon  League  of 
B'nal  B'rlth.  Committee  on  University  of 
B'nal  B'rlth;  as  well  as  the  U.S.  Departments 
of  State.  Army  and  Navy.  The  Council  came 
under  Investigation  by  the  Special  Commit- 
tee to  Investigate  Tax-Exempt  Foundations 
and  Comparable  Organizations  and  was  in- 
volved with  the  subversive  Institute  of  Pa- 
cific Relations  as  shown  in  the  hearings  on 
that  organization. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  Investigating 
tax-exempt  foundations  released  at  the  end 
of  1934  stated : 

"The  Council  maintains  Imposing  offices 
In  Washington,  D.C..  which  may  not  be  with- 
out significance  as,  among  Its  many  com- 
mittees, some  are  concerned  with  tax,  social 
security  and  other  legislation  as  It  affects  in- 
stitutions of  higher  learning.  Its  committee 
most  Interesting  to  us  Is  that  on  Institutional 
Research  Policy.  (Ed.  note:  The  aim  of  this 
committee  was  described  In  the  Council's 
own  literature  as  follows:  "It  Is  the  aim  of 
this  Council  Committee — composed  of  col- 
lege presidents,  vice-presidents  for  research, 
business  officers,  and  faculty  members  di- 
rectly engaged  in  sponsored  research  proj- 
ect*— to  attempt  to  formulate  a  policy  for 
the  national  level  based  on  cooperative  re- 
latlonshlpe.") .  .  .  . 

"However  laudable  much  or  most  of  tta 
work  may  have  been  the  Council  has  cer- 
tainly been  one  of  the  media  through  whl^ 
foundation  funds  have  been  used  to  effect 
considerable  control  or  influence  over  edu- 
cation In  the  United  States.  Some  may  argue 
that  this  control  or  Influence  has  been  whol- 
ly good — were  this  so,  we  would  still  believe 
that  the  power  of  great  foundations  to  affect 
educational  policies  and  praetloee  Is  one 
which  should  concern  the  public.  By  tlie 
same  token,  we  believe  that  'clearinghouse' 
organizations,  while  they  may  serve  a  pur- 
pose In  the  direction  of  efficiency,  are  of 
questionable  desirability  when  Interlocked 
financially  or  by  personnel  with  these  foun- 
dations. Tixt  aggregate  power  Involved  In 
such  a  concentration  gives  us  concern  ...  A 
high  concentration  of  power  is  always  dan- 
gerous to  society.  As  we  have  said.  It  can  be 
constructed  or  come  Into  being  for  wholly 
benign  purposes,  but  It  can  readily  be  used 
by  those  whose  objectives  are  against  the 
public  Interest." 

The  report  contained  a  reproduction  o< 
a  chart  showing  the  interrelationships  be- 
tween foundations,  education  and  govern- 
ment, and  stating: 

"The  relationships  between  and  among 
these  organized  Intellectual  groups  are  far 
more  complex  than  Is  indicated  on  the  chart. 
Some  of  these  organizations  have  many  con- 
stituent member  groups.  The  American 
Council  of  Learned  Societies  has  twenty-fotir 
constituent  societies,  the  Social  Science  Re- 
search Council,  seven,  the  American  Council 
on  Education  seventy-nine  constituent  mem- 
bers, 04  associate  members,  and  94S  in- 
stitutional members  .  .  .  Nor  does  the  chart 
show  all  the  functions  of  government  in 
which  foundations  operate  or  to  which  they 
contrtbute." 

After  the  fall  of  China  to  the  Communlata 
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was  a  fait  accompli.  It  was  conceded  that 
the  work  of  the  Institute  of  Padflc  ReU- 
tlons  was  InstrumenUl  in  this,  actually  ded- 
icated to  that  end.  Cooperating  with  the 
IPR  In  Its  brainwashing  operation  of  con- 
vincing the  American  public  that  the  Com- 
munists were  Just  "agrarian  reformers,"  the 
"good  guys,"  was  the  American  Council  on 
Education.  The  leftward  bias  of  the  educa- 
tive process  was  documented  by  the  hearings 
on  the  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations  In  the 
speclflc  case  of  "Resource  Packets"  prepared 
for  wide  distribution  by  the  American  Coun- 
cil on  Education,  whose  brochure  on  the 
subject  (Exhibit  No.  408,  P.  2584)  stated: 

THE    WHY?     WHAT?     AND    HOW?     OT    "KBSOUKCa: 
PACKETS" 

V^Thy? — ^Teachers  today  have  a  responsibil- 
ity to  guide  students  In  an  honest  considera- 
tion of  the  International  scene  in  which 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  U 
being  forged.  ...  To  obtain  authentic  In- 
teresting materials  on  International  develop- 
ments which  teachers  and  students  can  use 
Is  difficult.   .  .   . 

What? — ^To  Investigate  this  situation,  the 
American  Council  on  Education  2  years  ago 
appointed  a  Committee  on  Materials  for 
Teachers  In  International  Relations.  The 
committee  asked  the  Foreign  Policy  Associa- 
tion and  the  American  Council  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  Pacific  Relations  to  assist  It  by  select- 
ing materials  to  provide  teachers  with  help- 
ful background  data  and  Immediately  useful 
classroom  pamphlets  on  the  United  States 
and  Latin  America  and  the  United  States 

and  the  Far  East 

How?  Each  teacher  and  each  school  will 
determine  how  the  packets  can  be  best  fitted 
into  the  class  program.  Many  teachers  have 
indicated  that  they  will  use  them  as  units  In 
civics  classes  or  history  classes.  .  .  .  Some  li- 
braries will  make  special  exhibits  of  the 
packets.  Their  use  Is  almost  unlimited  In  a 
school  which  seriously  tries  to  face  the  prob- 
lems of  the  place  and  stake  of  the  United 
States  In  the  world  scheme. 

By  disseminating  material  prepared  by 
such  far-left  organizations  as  the  Foreign 
Policy  Association  and  the  IPR,  the  Ameri- 
can Council  on  Education  could  only  mis- 
lead rather  than  "educate"  all  the  students 
and  teachers  who  trusted  in  them  for  guid- 
ance. The  institute  of  Pacific  Relations  Is 
described  as  follows  In  the  official  Guide  to 
Subversive  Organizations:  The  IPR  was  a  ve- 
hicle used  by  the  communists  to  orientate 
American  far  eastern  policies  toward  Com- 
munist objectives  .  .  .  Members  of  the  small 
core  of  officials  and  staff  members  who  con- 
trolled IPR  were  either  Communist  or  pro- 
Communist  .  .  .  The  American  Communist 
Party  and  Soviet  officials  considered  the  or- 
ganization "an  instrument  of  Communist  pol- 
icy, propaganda  and  military  intelligence." 

The  books  and  pamphlets  in  the  American 
Council  on  Education's  "resource  packet"  on 
the  United  States  and  the  Far  East  were  writ- 
ten by  Joseph  Barnes  (Identified  Communist 
and  secretary  of  the  IPR),  Harriet  Moore 
(identified  Conununlst),  T.  A.  Bisson  (Iden- 
ttfied  Communist) .  Michael  Greenberg  (Iden- 
tified Communist  and  Soviet  agent)  and 
other  far-left  IPR  writers  and  officers. 

Exhibit  No.  672-A  on  P.  3880  of  the  IPR 
report  Is  a  request  from  the  IPR  to  the 
American  People's  Fund,  headed  by  Com- 
munist Frederick  Vanderbllt  Field,  for  a 
grant  of  $2,500  which  they  promptly  re- 
ceived. As  a  reason  for  their  request  they 
outlined  "Current  Program  of  the  IPR:" 

"War  In  the  Pacific  has  created  an  vmprec- 
edented  demand  for  authoritative  Informa- 
tion on  the  peoples  and  problems  of  the  Far 
East.  This  has  doubled  and  redoubled  the 
demands  on  the  Institute  of  Pacific  Rela- 
tions, the  sole  private  agency  wholly  devoted 
to  objective  study  of  the  Pacific  area.  .  .  . 

"Editors,  radio  commentators,  business 
firms,  teachers   and   students   likewise   call 
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on  the  Institute  dally  for  library  and  Infor- 
mation services.  .  .  .  The  American  Council 
on  Education  has  asked  Its  help  In  a  new 
effort  to  improve  teaching  on  the  Far  East 
In  secondary  schools." 

On  page  3887  of  the  IPR  hearings  is  Ex- 
hibit No.  572-F  which  Is  a  letter  from  Wm. 
W.  Lockwood,  Secretary  of  the  IPR,  to  Lauch- 
lln  Currle  In  the  U.S.  State  Department  In 
which  he  mentions  "the  ambitious  plans  of 
the  IPR  and  American  Council  on  Educa- 
tion for  capitalizing  on  the  new  Interest  In 
the  Far  East  among  school  authorities." 

The  American  Council  on  Education  pro- 
fesses the  same  disinterest  In  the  back- 
ground of  Individuals  associated  with  it  that 
characterizes  most  of  the  Intellectual  com- 
munity ...  at  least  when  the  background 
Is  leftward  oriented.  In  Its  own  prepared  ma- 
terial it  has  stated: 

"Without  attempting  a  definition  of  Its 
own  the  Council  assumes  that,  as  generally 
understood,  subversive  activity  comprises  ad- 
vocacy of  either  the  overthrow  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  by  force  or  vio- 
lence, or  the  accomplishment  of  political 
change  by  a  means  not  permitted  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  A  sub- 
versive person  or  organization  would,  there- 
fore, be  a  person  or  organization  that  had 
been  proved  to  have  engaged  In  such  activi- 
ties. .  .  .  Council  activities  are  conducted 
through  committees  and  project  directors 
appointed  by  the  Council  itself.  A  person 
known  to  have  engaged  In  subversive  activity 
would  not  be  considered  for  membership  on 
such  a  committee  or  as  a  director  of  a  proj- 
ect. Since  persons  considered  for  such  assign- 
ments have  high  professional  competence 
based  on  long  experience  and  since  their  ac- 
tivities have  therefore  long  been  matters  of 
public  record,  we  have  assumed  that  Investi- 
gations similar  to  those  made  by  the  F.BJ. 
would  be  unnecessary,  even  If  the  Council 
had  the  faclUtles  to  make  th«n.  .  .  .  The 
Council  has  no  special  machinery  for  In- 
vestigating prospective  conunittee  members 
and  project  directors.  Such  action  has  not 
been  considered  necessary  because  all  such 
persons  have  long  public  records  of  leader- 
ship in  American  education." 

The  American  Council  on  Education  offices 
are  located  at  One  Dupont  Circle,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036.  Its  present  President  is 
Logan  Wilson  who  was  previously  associated 
vrith  the  Ford  Foundation  and  the  Carnegie 
Foundation.  He  was  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas  from  1953  to  60  and  chancel- 
lor to  1961  at  which  time  he  became  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Coimcll  on  Education 
which  post  he  still  holds.  The  Council's  pub- 
lication, "Higher  Education  and  National  Af- 
fairs" Is  Issued  approximately  forty  times 
per  year  and  distributed  free  to  persons  In 
each  member  Institution.  Editor  Is  Prank 
Skinner  and  Congressional  Reporter.  Betty 
Pryor. 

Many  questions  can  be  raised  about  the 
use  this  powerful  organization  will  make  of 
the  confidential  Information  (specifically 
linked  to  the  persons  giving  it)  obtained 
from  this  year's  college  freshmen.  Among 
previous  projects  financed  by  grants  and 
carried  out  by  the  American  Cotmcil  on 
Education  have  been :  a  grant  from  the  Insti- 
tute of  Pacific  Relations  for  a  survey  of  the 
treatment  of  the  Far  East  in  American  text- 
books; many  grants  from  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Christian  and  Jews  for  a  variety 
of  studies  (textbook  treatment  of  "inter- 
group  relations,"  etc.)  and  the  support  of  the 
ACE'S  Committee  on  Intergroup  Education 
and  other  projects;  a  grant  from  the  identi- 
fied Communist  Front,  the  National  Council 
on  American-Soviet  Friendship,  Inc.  for  the 
support  of  a  project  on  the  study  of  data  on 
the  Soviet  Union  contained  in  textbooks  and 
other  teaching  materials  used  In  American 
Schools;  grants  from  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces 
Institute  for  the  continuing  examination 
and  evaluation  of  educational  materials  used 
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by  USAFI;  grants  from  the  U.S.  Department 
of  the  Army  for  the  orientation  and  educa- 
tional guidance  of  foreign  national  leaders 
and  specialization  training  facilities  in  the 
United  States  for  certain  foreign  nationals 
from  Germany,  Austria  and  Japan;  and  from 
the  Dept.  of  State  for  the  orientation  of 
selected  German  leaders  and  trainees  repre- 
senting varlovis  professions  who  were  brought 
to  the  United  States  under  the  German  re- 
orientation program.  Through  grants  from 
the  U.S.  Dept.  of  State  Coordinator  of  Inter- 
American  Affairs  the  ACE  was  much  Involved 
In  the  selection  of  personnel  and  teaching 
material  to  be  used  In  the  various  parts  of 
South  America. 

Since  today's  college  freshmen  will  be 
emerging  as  leaders  and  trainees  within  the 
next  few  years,  the  dossiers  complied  on  their 
attitudes  and  backgrounds  would  be  most 
useful  as  guides  In  eliminating  the  "undesir- 
ables" with  the  reactionary  tendencies,  and 
selecting  those  with  the  proper  leftist  views 
to  be  "successful." 

The  American  Council  on  Education  is  a 
powerful  organization  which  has  accepted 
financing  from  questionable  sources  and  for 
questionable  purposes.  It  has  recommended 
and  distributed  the  writings  of  Communist 
authors  and  cooperated  In  the  brainwashing 
program  of  the  subversive  Institute  of  Pacific 
Relations.  The  purpose  of  the  IPR  was  to 
mislead  students  and  the  American  public  In 
general  while  the  Communist  subversion  of 
China  was  being  carried  out  tinder  the  dis- 
guise of  "agrarian  reform."  The  fall  of  China 
to  the  Communist  conspiracy  led  In  turn  to 
the  tragic  loss  of  young  American  lives  In 
Korea  and  Viet  Nam,  as  the  Communist 
sought  to  extend  their  area  of  control  In  the 
Far  East.  Now  the  American  Council  on  Edu- 
cation, which  cooperated  (knowingly  or  un- 
knowingly) In  the  Communist  take-over  of 
China,  has  assembled  dossiers  on  a  quartn 
of  a  million  young  Americans.  If  its  purpose 
were  purely  scientific,  the  results  could  be 
tabulated  and  name  flJes  would  be  unneces- 
sary. Clearly  It  must  be  planned  to  follow 
the  course  of  these  students'  lives.  If  not 
to  direct  that  course.  Students  who  are 
throwing  off  more  and  more  controls  over 
their  lives,  to  their  detriment,  should  think 
about  the  possibility  of  control  the  possession 
of  these  dossiers  presents.  Their  parents 
shoxild  demand  the  destruction  of  the  name 
files  and  an  explanation  of  the  purpose  of 
the  questionnaires,  as  weU  as  the  revelation 
of  what  foreign  country  was  selected  as  the 
repository  for  such  confidential  Information. 

Excerpts  Fbom  Questionnairb 
(Prepared  by  Office  of  Research,  American 
Council  on  Education,  1785  Massachu- 
setts Avenue,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  Proc- 
essed by  NaUonal  Computer  Systems, 
1015  South  Sixth  Street,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.) 

»  •  •  •  • 

10.  Through  what  source  do  you  Intend  to 
finance  the  first  year  of  your  undergraduate 
education? 

Personal  savings  and/or  employment. 
Parental  or  other  family  aid. 
Repayable  locm. 
Scholarship,  grant,  or  other  gift. 

11.  What  Is  the  highest  level  of  formal 
education  obtained  by  your  parents? 

Grammar  school  or  less. 
Some  high  school. 
High  school  graduate. 
Some  college. 
ODllege  degree. 
Postgraduate  degree. 

12.  What  Is  your  best  estimate  of  the  total 
Inoome  last  year  of  your  parental  family 
(not  your  own  family  If  you  are  married)? 
Consider  annual  Income  from  all  sources  be- 
fore taxes. 

Less  than  $4,000. 

$4,000-$S,999. 

$6,000-$7.999. 
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»8.000-«9.999. 

»10.000-»14.999. 

tlS.000-«19.999. 

$20, 000-924, 999. 

«25.0OO-«29.999. 

$30,000  or  more. 

13.  What  Is  your  racial  background? 

White  Caucasian. 

Black  Negro  Afro-Amerlc*n. 

American  Indian. 

Oriental. 

Other. 

14  Mark  one  In  each  column:  Religion  in 
Which  you  Were  Reared.  Your  Preaent  ReU- 
gious  Preference . 

Baptist. 

Congregation*!  (United  Church  of  Christ ) . 

E^plscopal. 

Jewish. 

Latter  Day  Saints  (Mormon) . 

Lutheran. 

Methodist. 

Muslim. 

Presbyterian. 

Quaker  (Society  of  Prlenda). 

Roman  Catholic. 

Seventh  Day  Adventlst. 

Unltarlan-Unlversallst.  , 

Other  Protestant.  | 

Other  Religions. 

None. 

15.  Where  did  you  rank  academlouly  in 
your  high  school  gradxiatlng  daaa? 

Top  1  percent. 

and  Quarter. 

Top  10  percent. 

3rd  Quarter.  [ 

Top  Quarter. 

4th  Quarter. 

16.  During  the  next  few  years,  to  what  ex- 
tent do  you  think  the  Pederal  Government 
should  be  Involved  In  each  of  the  following 
national  Issues? 

Control  of  cigarette  advertising. 

Elimination  of  violence  from  T.V. 

Control  of  environmental  pollution. 

Use  ot  tax  Incentives  to  control  the  blrtb 
rate. 

ProtecUon  of  the  consumer  from  faulty 
goods  and  services. 

Compensatory  education  for  the  disad- 
vantaged. 

Special  benefits  for  veterans. 

Control  of  firearms. 

Kllmlnatlon  of  poverty. 

Crime  prevention. 

School  deeegregaUon. 

Compensatory  flnanrlal  aid  for  the  dis- 
advantaged. 

Control  of  student  activists. 

•  •  •  •  • 

18.  Mark  one  In  each  row:  Left,  Liberal, 
Middle-of-the-road.  Moderately  conservative. 
Strongly  conservative. 

How  woxild  you  charactertoe  yourself  po- 
Utlcally  at  the  present  time? 

How  do  you  think  you  will  characterlie 
yourself  poUUcaUy  four  years  from  now? 

•  •  •  •  • 

22.  What  Is  your  best  guess  as  to  the 
chancee  that  you  will: 

Get  married  whUe  In  college? 

Get  married  within  a  year  after  coUege? 

Obtain  an  A-  or  better  over-aU  grade 
point  average? 

Change  major  field? 

Change  career  choice? 

Pall  one  or  more  courses? 

Graduate  with  honqn? 

Be  elected  to  a  student  office? 

Join  a  social  fraternity,  sorority,  or  club? 

Author  or  co-author  a  published  article? 

Be  drafted  while  I  am  In  collage? 

Be  elected  to  an  academic  honor  society? 

Protest  against  VS.  military  poUcy? 

Protest  against  administrative  poUcj  at 
this  college? 

Protest  against  exlsttng  racial  or  ettinlo 
poUdes? 
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Drop  out  of  this  college  temporarily  (ex- 
clude transferring)? 

smut  In  the  Armed  Services  before  grad- 
uating? 

Be  more  successful  after  graduation  than 
most  students  attending  this  coUege? 

Drop  out  permanently  (exclude  trans- 
ferring) ? 

Transfer  to  another  coUege  before  gradu- 
ating? 

•  •  •  •  • 

24.  Mark  only  three  responses,  one  In  each 
column,  your  probable  career  occupation; 
your  father's  occupation;  your  mother's  oc- 
cupation. 

NOTE:  If  your  father  (or  mother)  Is  de- 
ceased, please  Indicate  his  (her)  last  occupa- 
tion. 

Accountant  or  actuary. 

Actor  or  entertainer. 

Architect. 

ArUst. 

Business  (clerical). 

Business  executive  (management,  adminis- 
trator) . 

Biislness  owner  or  proprietor. 

Business  salesman  or  buyer. 

Clergyman  (minister,  priest). 

Clergy  (other  religious). 

Clinical  psychologist. 

College  teacher. 

Computer  programmer. 

Conservationist  or  forester. 

Dentist  ( Including  orthodontist) . 

Dietitian  or  home  economist. 

Engineer. 

Parmer  or  rancher. 

Foreign  service  worker  (Including  diplo- 
mat). 

Housewife. 

Interior  decorator  (Including  deslgnar) . 

Interpreter  ( translator ) . 

Lab  technician  or  hyglenlst. 

Law  enforcement  officer. 

Lawyer  (attorney). 

Military  service  (career). 

Musician  (performer,  composer) . 

Nurse. 

Optometrist. 

Pharmacist. 

Physician. 

School  counselor. 

School  principal  or  superintendent. 

Sclenuac  researcher. 

Social  worker. 

Statistician. 

Therapist  (physical,  occupational,  speech). 

Teacher  (elementary). 

Teacher  (secondary). 

Veterinarian. 

Writer  or  Journalist. 

Skilled  tradee. 

Other. 

Undecided. 

Laborer  (unskilled). 

Seml-sklUed  worker. 

Other  occupation. 

Unemployed. 

35.  In  general,  my  parents  could  be  char- 
acterized as:  Strongly  agree.  Agree,  Disagree, 
Strongly  disagree. 

Interested  In  intellectual  pursuits. 

Interested  in  cultural  pursuits. 

Deeply  religious. 

Interested  In  politics. 

Deeply  concerned  about  their  children. 

Financially  comfortable. 

Having  high  aspirations  for  me. 

36.  Below  Is  a  general  list  of  things  that 
students  sometimes  do.  Indicate  which  of 
theee  things  you  did  during  the  past  year  in 
school.  If  you  engaged  in  an  activity  fre- 
quently, mark  "T".  U  you  engaged  In  an 
activity  one  or  more  times,  but  not  fre- 
quently, mark  "O"  (occasionally).  Mark  "IT* 
(not  at  all)  If  you  have  not  pHBrformed  the 
activity  during  the  past  year. 

Voted  In  a  student  election. 

Came  late  to  class. 

Played  a  musical  InstoMment. 
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Studied  In  the  library. 

Checked  out  a  book  or  Journal  from  the 
school  library. 

Arranged  a  date  for  another  student. 

Overslept  and  missed  a  class  or  appoint- 
ment. 

Typed  a  homework  assignment. 

Discussed  my  future  with  my  parents. 

Palled  to  complete  a  homework  assignment 
on  time. 

Argued  with  a  teacher  In  class. 

Attended  a  religious  service. 

Demonstrated  for  a  change  In  some  racial 
or  ethnic  policy. 

Demonstrated  for  a  change  In  some  mili- 
tary policy. 

Demonstrated  for  a  change  In  some  ad- 
ministrative policy  of  my  high  school. 

Did  extra  (unasslgned)  reading  for  a 
course. 

Took  sleeping  pills. 

Tutored  another  student. 

Played  chess. 

Read  poetry  not  connected  with  a  course. 

Took  a  tranqullizlng  pill. 

Discussed  religion. 

Took  vitamins. 

Visited  an  art  gallery  or  museum. 

Worked  In  a  school  political  campaign. 

Worked  in  a  local,  state,  or  national  politi- 
cal campaign. 

Missed  school  because  of  illness. 

Smoked  cigarettes. 

Discussed  politics. 

Drank  beer. 

Discussed  sports. 

Asked  a  teacher  for  advice  after  class. 

Had  vocational  counseling. 

Stayed  up  all  night. 

•  •  •  •  • 

38.  Indicate  the  Importance  to  you  per- 
sonally of  each  of  the  following:  Essential, 
very  Important,  somewhat  Important,  not  Im- 
portant. 

Becoming  accomplished  In  one  of  the  per- 
forming arts  (acting,  dancing,  etc.). 

Becoming  an  authority  on  a  special  subject 
In  my  subject  field. 

Obtaining  recognition  from  my  colleagues 
for  contributions  In  my  special  field. 

Influencing  the  political   structure. 

Influencing  social  values. 

Raising  a  family. 

Having  an  active  social  life. 

Having  friends  with  different  backgrounds 
and  Interests  from  mine. 

Becoming  an  expert  In  finance  and  com- 
merce. 

Having  administrative  req;>onslblllty  for 
the  work  of  others. 

Being  very  well-off  financially. 

Helping  others  who  are  In  difficulty. 

Becoming  a  community  leadw. 

Making  a  theoretical  contribution  to  sd- 
enoe. 

Writing   original    works    (poems,   novels, 
short  stories,  ^tc.) . 
'  Never  beln|^  obligated  to  people. 

Creating  artistic  work  (painting,  sculpture, 
decorating,  etc.). 

Keeping  up  to  date  with  political  affairs. 

Being  successful  In  a  business  of  my  own. 

Developing  a  meaningful  philosophy  Ot 
life. 

39.  Blark  one  In  each  row:  Agree  strongly: 
Agree  somewhat;  Disagree  somewhat;  Dis- 
agree strongly. 

Students  should  have  a  major  role  In  q>eo- 
If  ylng  the  college  curriculum. 

SclentlsU  should  publish  their  flnrtlngi  re- 
gardless of  the  poeslble  consequences. 

Reallatloally,  an  Individual  person  can  do 
little  to  bring  about  changes  in  our  society. 

College  officials  have  the  right  to  regulate 
student  behavior  off  campus. 

The  chief  benefit  of  a  coUege  education  It 
that  It  Increases  one's  earning  power. 

Faculty  promotions  should  be  based  In  part 
on  student  evaluations. 
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My  beliefs  and  attitudes  are  similar  to 
those  of  most  other  students. 

Student  pubUcatlons  should  be  cleared  by 
coUege  officials. 

Marijuana  should  be  legalized. 

College  officials  have  the  right  to  ban  p^- 
sons  with  extreme  views  from  speaking  on 
campus. 

Only  volunteers  should  serve  In  the  armed 
forces. 

Students  from  disadvantaged  social  back- 
grounds should  be  given  preferential  treat- 
ment In  college  admissions. 

Most  coUege  officials  have  been  too  lax  In 
dealing  with  student  protests  on  campus. 

Divorce  laws  should  be  Uberallzed. 

Under  some  conditions,  abortions  should 
be  legalized. 

There  Is  too  much  concern  In  the  courts 
for  the  rights  of  criminals. 

Capital  punishment  (the  death  penalty) 
should  be  abolished. 


SENATOR  EVERETT  McKINLEY 
DIRKSEN     I 

HON.  JOHN  C.  KLUCZYNSKI 

or  nxiNOis 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  20,  1970 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  sincere  and  deep  satisfaction  that 
this  House  of  Representatives  approves 
the  naming  of  the  new  Federal  build- 
ings in  Chicago,  to  memorialize  the  late 
and  beloved  Senator  Everett  McKinley 
Dirksen  of  Illinois. 

In  truth,  Senator  Dirksen  was  a  monu- 
mental figure  wherever  he  was.  To  many 
younger  persons  and  newer  Members  of 
the  House  he  remains  in  memory  as  one 
of  the  brilliant  ornaments  of  the  Sen- 
ate, since  his  election  to  that  body  in 
1950  and  served  continuously  until  his 
passing  in  1969.  But  he  also  was  a  most 
distinguished  Member  of  this  House 
from  1933  until  his  voluntary  retirement 
in  1949. 

My  memories  of  Ev  Dirksen  are  vivid 
and  cherished.  As  I  recall  our  long 
friendship,  there  is  one  singular  quality 
about  him  that  I  wish  to  recall  today. 
It  is  not  his  fidelity  to  what  he  saw  as 
the  best  interests  of  our  coimtry.  It  is 
not  his  statesmanship,  which  he  proved 
so  many  times,  by  taking  public  stands 
which  were  not  popular,  or  even  pcdlti- 
cally  discreet.  It  was  not  his  erreat  mental 
equipment  which  allowed  him  to  see  a 
complex  issue  to  its  basic  skeleton,  with 
melodious  oratory  or  voice. 

Everett  McKinley  Dirksen  had  in  a 
greater  degree  than  anyone  I  have 
known  what  was  a  talent,  a  gift  or  per- 
haps genius  for  friendship.  He  had  an 
understanding  of  people  either  in  their 
times  of  calm  or  storm  and  out  of  that 
great  understanding  he  had  a  genuine 
friendship  for  people.  That  friendliness 
was  assumed,  or  donned  for  the  occa- 
sion or  its  political  impact. 

It  is  true  that  Senator  Dirksen  was 
hard  hitting,  a  partisan,  and  his  own  man 
In  forming  opinions  of  the  enormous 
issues  which  have  confronted  the  Con- 
gresses since  1933,  through  economic  de- 
pression, war  and  its  aftermath. 

In  all  candor,  I  must  remark  that 
Everett  Dirksen  and  I  did  not  always  see 
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eye  to  eye  on  issues  affecting  either  our 
State  of  Illinois  or  the  country  at  large. 
We  could  argue  and  debate  with  some 
heat.  Yet  his  friendship  never  faltered. 
He  praised  me  for  holding  to  my  own 
convictions  and  I  had  to  do  the  same  for 
that  kind  of  a  man. 

Senator  Dirksen  was  intellectually 
honest.  He  let  this  House  and  the  Senate 
know  what  he  thought  and  when  he  got 
the  opportunity,  our  people  at  home  in 
Illinois  and  very  often  all  Americans, 
what  his  position  was  on  some  burning 
issue  and  why  he  thought  as  he  did.  I 
believe  honestly  that  he  won  a  national 
affection,  because  of  the  warmth  of  his 
personality  and  charisma  that  came 
through  his  most  zealous  outbursts  for  a 
cause,  delivered  in  that  undulating. 
poetic  prose  which  made  him  a  house- 
hold^ word.  I  think  that  people  sensed  his 
innate  friendliness  and  geniality.  After 
all,  that  bestowed  on  him  the  accolade 
of  being  just  "Ev." 

Great  men  or  women  ma^  leave  us 
physically,  but  we  who  have  known  them 
well  keep  them  alive  in  our  admiration 
and  our  memories. 

Yet.  while  we  may  cherish  our  mem- 
ories of  association  with  the  great,  we 
also  have  deep  obligation  to  those  who. 
will  follow  us.  This  House  and  Senate' 
over  its  illustrious  180  years  or  so.  has 
produced  a  galaxy  of  men  and  women, 
which  I  declare  without  imdue  boasting, 
caimot  be  equaled  in  any  other  parlia- 
ment in  the  world.  It  is  fitting  and  proper 
that  we  leave  some  physical  memento  of 
these  great  ones  who  fostered  the  great- 
ness of  the  United  States  in  their  own 
time  and  msMie  guarantees  for  its  even 
greater  future. 

Everett  McKinley  Dirksen  was  one  of 
the  luminaries  of  the  House  and  Senate, 
ranking  with  the  greatest  of  them.  I 
commend  my  colleagues  for  approving 
the  proposal  to  name  this  imposing  build- 
ing In  Chicago  for  him. 

Let  generations  in  the  far  future  ask: 
"Who  was  Everett  McKinley  Dirksen?" 
The  alert  will  discover  who  he  was,  what 
he  did  and  what  they  owe  to  his  presence 
here  on  Capitol  Hill. 

If  they  do,  they  will  learn  about  the 
qualities  he  possessed  and  spent  without 
stint  for  our  Nation  and  its  people. 


NEW  HOPE  FOR  RURAL  AMERICA 


HON.  ALBERT  H.  QUIE 

OP  mNNXSOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  20,  1970 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March  13, 
Donald  Rumsfeld,  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity,  addressed  the 
National  Farmers  Union  in  Denver,  Colo. 

His  remarks  contained  a  concise  pic- 
ture of  poverty  in  rural  America  and 
some  of  the  proposals  submitted  by  the 
administration  and  his  own  agency  for 
dealing  with  this  problem.  Too  often,  the 
rural  poor  have  been  neglected.  I  am 
pleased  to  see  that  he  recognizes  the 
need  to  help  restore  economic  viability  to 
the  rural  areas  to  help  prevent  the  out- 
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migration   from   rural   areas   to   iimer 
cities. 

I  ccHnmend  his  remarks  to  my  col- 
lea^nies,  as  follows: 

REMABKS   OF   THE   HONORABLE   DoNALD   RUMS- 
FELD.  National   Farmers   Union,   Denvoi, 

Colo.,  March  13,  1970 

President  Tony  Dechant,  Mr.  Patton,  my 
good  friend.  Dr.  Blue  Carstenson  who  has 
been  so  helpful  to  the  agency  throughout  its 
life;  distinguished  guests  on  the  platform 
and  ladies  and  gentlemen.  I  do  want  to  first 
of  aU  express  my  pleasure  at  being  able  to 
Join  you  today  to  personally  be  able  to  com- 
mend you  and  congratvilate  you  and  wish  you 
weU  on  your  68th  Annual  Meeting. 

You  have  had  68  years  of  very  distin- 
guished service,  service  to  your  members, 
your  neighbors  as  weU  as  to  your  Nation.  I'm 
particularly  pleased  also  that  the  OfDce  of 
Economic  Opportunity  Is  In  the  process  of 
opening  a  Regional  Office  here  In  Denver  so 
that  your  national  headquarters  will  have 
liaison  with  our  Regional  Office  as  weU  as 
our  many  and  continuing  contacts  in  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  My  special  thanks  also  to  each 
of  you  and  your  national  leaders,  nTi<i  par- 
ticularly to  Dr.  Carstenson  who  I  see  In 
Washington,  not  simply  for  the  successful 
operation  of  your  programs  sponsored  by  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  not  simply 
for  your  private  collective  and  private  indi- 
vidual efforts  to  help  deal  with  the  very 
urgent  problems  of  the  poor,  but  also  for  your 
support  of  our  legislation. 

I  want  to  commend  you  on  your  efforts 
to  mount  community  support  for  rural  com- 
munity action  agencies  and  yoxir  efforts  in 
conducting  the  largest  Operatlcn  Main- 
stream Program  operating  tn  the  rural  areas 
of  fourteen  states,  and  utilizing  nearly  2,400 
low-income  people.  The  Oreen  Thumb  and 
Green  Light  Prognuns  have  been  of  direct 
beneflit  to  thousands  of  poor.  Your  work  to 
Improve  rural  housing,  create  recreational 
areas  and  rural  fire  departments,  to  supply 
nurse  aides  to  the  Red  Cross,  to  help  feed 
the  elderly  and  Infirm  deserves  recognition. 
And  I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  do  so  tn 
person. 

At  the  outset  of  a  new  decade.  It  Is  ap- 
propriate to  look  to  the  Issues  of  the  next 
generation,   when    America   will   expand  as, 
never  before. 

The  President  has  annoimced  that  the  time 
Is  at  hand  to  develop  a  national  growth  and 
land  use  poUcy,  to  give  coherence  and  struc- 
ture to  the  growth  of  population  In  this 
extraordinary  period  ahead. 

Such  a  poUcy  must  provide  for  assistance 
In  the  rebuUdlng  of  old  central  cities  to  be 
sure,  and  the  expansion  of  existing  metro- 
poUtan  areas,  but  also  of  smaU  cities  and 
towns,  and  for  the  creation  of  a  number  of 
new  cities.  We  must  carry  our  concern  with 
the  quality  of  life  In  America  to  the  farm  as 
well  as  the  subxirb,  to  the  village  as  weU  as 
the  dty. 

What  rural  America  most  needs  Is  to  be 
dealt  with  not  as  a  separate  entity,  but  as 
part  of  an  overaU  growth  policy  for  all 
America. 

We  hear  much  about  the  "urbvi  crists" 
In  America.  That  crisis  Is  real.  However,  the 
reason  it  Is  on  the  tips  of  our  tongues  Is 
because  It  Is  sharply  focused.  The  problems 
of  rural  America  are  equaUy  real  but  are  not 
a  national  topic  of  conversation.  They  dont 
Involve  traffic  Jams  and  protests  In  the  streets 
and  aU  of  the  other  high  decibel  actlvltiee 
associated  with  the  cities. 

A  common  understanding  of  the  nature  of 
the  problem  Is  developing.  We  recognise : 

1.  that  rural  pKDverty  Involves  not  only  the 
problems  of  people  with  Uttle  Income  but  the 
inter-related  problems  of  the  poverty  of  rural 
institutions; 

a.  that  advances  In  technology  have  less- 
ened the  opportunities  for  large  numbers 
of  the  rural  poor  to  foUow  traditional  occu- 
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p«Uon  In  agriculture,  mining,  forestry  and 
transportation,  and  that  because  alternative 
opportunities  have  not  opened  In  rural  areas 
affected,  an  outmlgratlon  to  urb*n  areas  has 
occurred  with  harmful  effects  on  both  rural 
and  urban  areas  and  to  the  people  involved 
In  this  process; 

3.  that  although  no  one  should  be  coerced, 
the  opportunity  to  follow  ones  own  path 
should  not  be  cloaed  to  those  In  rural  areas; 

4.  That  in  the  long  run  many  rural  people 
will  have  to  be  prepared  for  a  nonagrarlan 
way  of  life,  but  that  does  not  imply  a  move 
to  the  city  to  achieve  opportunities: 

6.  that  the  ttarriers  affecting  racial  and 
ethnic  groups  that  contribute  to  poverty  In 
rural  areas  must  be  eliminated  as  a  vital  port 
of  the  solution  to  the  problem. 

While  the  1970  Census  will  provide  a  great 
deal  of  valuable  new  data,  we  already  know 
the  parameters  of  the  problem. 

A  high  proportion  of  the  urban  poor,  now 
januned  into  city  slums,  migrated  from  rural 
slums.  These  migrants  find  themselves  better 
off.  economically,  in  the  cities. 

Technology  has  increased  farm  output 
dramatically  while  at  the  same  time,  farm 
employment  has  been  reduced.  During  the 
1970's  the  need  for  farm  labor  will  likely 
continue  to  decline. 

We  also  know  that  today  few  of  the  rurml 
poor  live  on  farms.  They  live  In  open  cotui- 
try,  in  small  towns  and  villages.  While  a  large 
number  of  minorities  are  among  the  rural 
poor — Including  Indians  on  reservations,  Ne- 
groes in  the  South  and  Spanish  speaking  in 
the  southwest — whites  who  are  poor  out- 
number non-whites  by  a  wide  mergln — more 
than  3  to  1. 

The  best  estimates  show  11.2  million  Im- 
poverished Americans  in  rural  areas — 37  per- 
cent of  the  35.3  million  who  were  poor  In 
1948.  In  other  words.  37  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's poor  are  In  rural  areas  that  contain 
less  than  a  third  of  the  Nation's  population. 
Less  than  10  percent  of  these  famlllea  receive 
public  assistance. 

Of  the  11.2  million  poor  outside  our  dtlw, 
leas  than  3  million  lived  on  farms.  The  re- 
mainder, some  78  percent,  were  scattered  in 
rural  areas.  Porty  percent  of  the  rtiral  poor 
are  over  OO  years  of  age.  presenting  a  full 
range  of  special  problems  in  rural  poverty. 

Between  IBM  and  1968,  the  proportion  of 
the  total  poor  living  in  cities  increased  from 
44  to  about  61  percent.  This  reflecta  the 
migration  of  the  poor  to  the  cities.  It  re- 
flects the  failure  to  develop  sufficient  oppor- 
ttuUtles  In  rural  America. 

Public  programs  have  Improved  the  lot  of 
the  urban  poor — but  there  have  not  been 
sufficient  similar  efforts  to  Improve  condi- 
tions for  the  rural  poor.  This  disparity  pro- 
vides fresh  incentives  for  the  rural  poor  to 
rush  to  the  already  overburdened  central 
ciaes. 

A  recent  Office  of  Economic  Oppartimity 
study  reveals  that  most  rural  residents  show 
a  negative  attitude  toward  migrating  to  the 
dty.  Tet.  where  Job  expansion  does  not  occur, 
and  where  the  economic  level  of  an  area  is 
low  and  static,  there  Is  a  fairly  steady  out- 
mlgratlon of  rural  residents.  In  general,  those 
who  leave  are  better  educated,  yotinger,  and 
have  higher  incomes  than  those  who  do  not 
choose  to  move.  7'he  decision  to  leave  a  rural 
area  or  a  farm  nearby  always  is  based  on  the 
lure  of  more  attractive  economic  and  occu- 
pational opportunities. 

This  means  that  those  left  behind  are  leas 
educated,  and  they  tend  to  form  a  hard  core 
of  rural  poverty  that  could  grow  into  a  more 
serious  problem. 

Almost  without  exception,  those  who  mi- 
grated are  better  off,  but  despite  Improved 
economic  stattis  In  the  cities,  many  rural- 
to-urban  migrants  wish  to  return  home.  But 
most  indicate  there  would  have  to  be  an 
opportunity  for  a  comparable  level  of  income 
and  economic  opportunity.  Unleas  that  hap- 
pens, they  will  stay  In  the  dtles.  And  we  can 
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be  certain  that  others  wiU  follow  tbelr  ex- 
ample. 

The  President  challenged  us  in  his  State  of 
the  Union  Message  when  he  called  for  the 
creation  of  "new  rural  environment  that  will 
not  only  stem  the  migration  to  urban  cen- 
ters, but  reverse  It."  The  creation  of  the 
Rural  Affairs  Council  as  a  complement  last 
summer  to  the  Urban  Affairs  Council  dem- 
onstrated the  President's  interest  In  the 
condition  and  future  growth  of  Rural  Amer- 
ica. He  said  at  that  time:  "The  population  of 
our  country  is  likely  to  grow  by  50  percent 
in  the  next  30  years  ( from  300  to  300  million 
in  a  third  of  a  century).  Where  these  next 
himdred  million  persons  locate  Is  an  over- 
whelmingly important  question  for  our  So- 
ciety. After  an  era  in  which  people  have 
moved  steadily  from  the  countrj'slde  to  large 
and  crowded  cities,  we  must  now  do  what 
we  can  to  encourage  a  more  even  distribu- 
tion of  our  population." 

Recognizing  that  the  problems  of  growth 
which  involve  both  rural  and  urban  America 
cannot  be  fashioned  and  implemented  by 
viewing  them  as  separate  and  unrelated,  the 
President  yesterday  recommended  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Domestic  Affairs  Council. 
This  new  Cabinet  Council  will  have  improved 
capabilities  in  recognizing  the  interrelation 
of  urban  and  rural  problems.  Both  the  Rural 
Affairs  and  the  Urban  Affairs  Councils  will 
function  as  sub-councils  of  the  Domestic 
Council.  I  can  assure  you  as  a  member  that 
this  council  will  aggressively  undertake  the 
development  of  a  balanced  national  growth 
policy. 

This  Administration  has  been  in  office  now 
for  13  months.  The  Nation  has  seen  during 
this  last  year  a  shifting  of  priorities.  Defense 
and  military  spending  have  been  squeezed: 
domestic  spending  has  been  increased  some- 
thing in  the  neighborhood  of  13  percent.  The 
trend  has  l>een  quite  different  from  the  trend 
in  previous  years. 

A  broad  range  of  reforms  has  been  offered 
to  the  Congress;  welfare  reform,  draft  re- 
form, tax  reform,  postal  reform,  manpower 
reform,  grant-Ln-ald  reform,  reform  of  the 
District  Oovemment.  and  changes  in  the  So- 
cial Security  legislation.  The  Ash  Commis- 
sion is  looking  at  the  entire  Executive  Branch 
of  the  Federal  Oovemment  to  see  what 
changes,  from  an  institutional  standpoint, 
might  be  made  so  that  Oovemment  in  fact 
can  be  more  responsive  to  the  problems  of 
human  beings  across  this  counUy  than  has 
been  in  the  past. 

The  single  most  Important  problem  we 
have  Is  seeing  that  Oovemment  does  in  fact 
work,  work  not  for  Oovemment,  but  for  hu- 
man beings,  that  It  Is  responsive,  that  It 
deals  with  real  problems  and  affects  real 
changes. 

The  domestic  crisis  which  the  New  Admin- 
istration faced  when  it  took  office  in  January 
was  in  many  respects  a  crisis  of  confidence 
in  Oovemment,  bom  of  the  apparent  slug- 
gishness of  problem-solving  mechanisms.  The 
public's  complaint  was  not  so  much  that 
Oovemment  was  not  tryitig.  but  that  It  was 
not  performing.  Men  did  not  argue  that  it 
was  insensitive,  but  that  It  was  impotent.  It 
was  big.  they  contended,  but  it  was  not 
strong.  It  was  expensive,  but  it  was  not  effec- 
tive. It  could  plan  and  promise,  but  in  a 
growing  ntunber  of  cases,  it  could  not  deliver. 

A  central  task  of  the  new  Administration 
was  to  reduce  this  "performance  gap."  to 
make  the  Oovemment  work  again.  Consider- 
able attention,  therefore,  has  been  given  to 
reforming  the  machinery  of  Oovemment. 

The  President  pointed  out  that.  "Nowhere 
has  the  failure  of  government  been  more  trag- 
ically apparent  than  In  its  effort  to  help  the 
poor,  especially  In  its  system  of  public  wel- 
fare." And  nowhere  was  the  Administration's 
commitment  to  far-reaching,  fundamental 
reform  more  apparent,  than  in  his  "new  and 
drastically  different"  approach  to  the  wel- 
fare problem. 
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In  place  of  a  system  of  welfare  payments 
which  vary  widely  from  State  to  State  and 
city  to  city,  the  President  called  for  a  new 
federally-supported  floor  under  the  Incomes 
of  American  families  wherever  In  America 
they  live.  In  place  of  a  system  which  provides 
a  disincentive  for  recipients  to  go  to  work, 
particularly  If  the  work  is  part-time  or  low- 
paying,  the  President  presented  a  scale  of 
benefits  under  which  It  would  always  pay  a 
welfare  recipient  to  take  employment.  In 
place  of  a  system  which  offers  an  incentive 
for  the  breaking  up  of  families,  the  President 
proposed  a  plan  which  encourages  families 
to  renuUn  together.  The  Family  Assistance 
Plan  Is  an  approach  which  dealt  with  the 
causes — and  not  Just  the  effects — of  past  wel- 
fare failures. 

The  Plan  is  designed  to  help  the  poor  In 
rural  as  well  as  urban  are«is  and  when  en- 
acted will  have  a  major  impact  on  those 
rural  poor  who  are  not  the  recipients  of  pub- 
lic assistance,  those  who  live  on  a  low  income 
in  areas  of  minimal  opportunities  for  Im- 
provement. The  Family  Assistance  Plan  will 
remove  a  hea\7  burden  from  families  by 
opening  choices  which  can  be  made  not 
under  the  gun  of  deprivation.  As  James  L. 
Sundqulst  pointed  out  In  his  recent  article, 
"Where  Shall  They  Live?"  ".  .  .  the  move- 
ment of  people  from  smaller  to  larger  places 
Is  to  a  large  extent — though  no  one  knows 
the  exact  proportion — involuntary,  forced 
migration  of  displaced  families,  forced  out 
by  economic  pressures  they  cannot  control." 
The  Family  Assistance  Plan  can  help  to  In- 
troduce an  element  of  Individual  choice  into 
the  decision. 

The  Office  of  E>»nomlc  Opportunity  Is 
conducting  experiments  on  income  njainte- 
nance  which  form  the  conceptual  basis  for 
the  proposed  Family  Assistance  system  The 
New  Jersey  Graduated  Work  Incentive  exper- 
iment, combined  with  similar  rural  experi- 
ments in  North  Carolina  and  Iowa,  are  test- 
ing the  premlsee  and  aastunptions  Involved 
in  Income  transfer  as  a  mechanism  to  allevi- 
ate poverty.  Preliminary  results  obtained 
after  15  months  of  operations  In  New  Jer- 
sey indicate  that  the  system  will  work  as 
anticipated.  We  Intend  to  carefully  study  fu- 
ture data  from  these  projects  for  use  In 
implementing  the  system.  This  experiment 
is  directed  at  ways  to  provide  a  wider  indi- 
vidualization of  choice,  at  providing  incen- 
tives, at  providing  opportunities  so  that  poor 
Americans — whether  rural  or  urban — can 
seize  the  opportunities  to  gtUde  themselves 
into  the  economic  life  of  our  society. 

We.  very  recenUy,  made  a  computation  of 
the  Impact  of  the  Proposal  on  Rural  America. 
As  proposed  by  President  Nixon,  the  Family 
Assistance  Plan  would  have  a  beneficial  Im- 
pact on  8,444.000  poor  individuals  in  rural 
areas.  It  would  raise  their  Income.  Some 
2.900,000  on  farms  and  6,544.000  in  small 
towns  and  the  countryside  would  be  eligible 
for  assistance.  This  total  represents  42.4  per- 
cent Of  all  of  the  persons,  rural  and  twban, 
who  would  be  eligible  to  participate  In  the 
Family  Assistance  Plan. 

The  New  Jersey  experiment  was  specifically 
deaigned  to  provide  evidence  about  the  ef- 
fects such  a  program  would  have  for  the 
person  it  is  designed  to  assist,  give  realistic 
cost  estimates,  and  offer  suggestions  for  Im- 
plementation Preliminary  data  suggest  that 
fear*  that  a  guaranteed  minimum  income 
oould  result  in  extreme,  unusual,  or  unantici- 
pated responses  are  unfounded. 

Furthermore,  preliminary  data  from  the 
New  Jersey  project  indicate  that  a  Family 
Assistance  Program  Is  practical.  The  data 
suggested  that: 

1.  There  Is  no  evidence  that  work  effort 
declined  among  those  receiving  Income  sup- 
port payments.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  an 
indication  that  the  work  effort  of  partici- 
pants receiving  paymenu  Increased  relative 
to  the  work  effort  of  those  not  receiving 
payments. 

2.  Low-Income  families  receiving  supple- 
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mentary  benefits  tend  to  redite  borrowing, 
buy  fewer  items  on  credit,  and  purchase 
more  of  such  consumer  goods  as  furniture 
and  appliances. 

3.  The  Family  Assistance  Program,  exclud- 
ing the  Day  Care  Program  and  Work  Train- 
ing provisions,  can  be  administered  at  an 
annual  oast  per  family  of  between  (72  and 
•96.  Similar  costs  for  the  current  welfare 
system  nin  between  $200  and  8300  annually 
per  family. 

In-depth  interviews  with  participants  In- 
dicate that  the  low-Income  individual  Is 
strongly  motivated  toward  work. 

The  majority  indicated  that  they  aspire  for 
a  better  Job  and  are  willing  to  move  to  an- 
other city  or  take  training — even  if  it  meant 
a  pay  cut — In  order  to  get  that  better  Job. 
The  majority  also  indicated  that  they  are 
willing  to  work  two  Jobs  to  support  their 
families.  Of  all  the  factors  influencing  work 
choice.  Job  security  was  ranked  twice  as  high 
by  participants  as  any  other  Job  factor,  in- 
cluding wages,  working  conditions,  or  Job 
Interest. 

These  responses  from  the  participants  Indi- 
cate that  supplementary  Income  assistance 
will  not  reduce  their  work  effort. 

These  data  of  course  are  ppellmlnary  and 
the  Congress  has  the  responsibility  for  pass- 
ing a  speclflc  bill  to  Implement  the  princi- 
ples of  the  President's  plan.  But  It  is  my 
opinion  that  there  is  an  excellent  chance 
that  some  form  of  this  plan  will  pass  the 
Congress  this  year. 

In  recent  years,  through  increased  atten- 
tion, the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  has 
allocated  approximately  28  percent  of  Its 
funds  to  meet  the  complicated  host  of  prob- 
lems that  make  up  rural  poverty.  Today  rural 
Community  Action  Agencies  employ  nearly 
50,000  poor  people  on  their  resident  staffs. 

But  let  me  say  quite  honestly.  I  am  far 

t^  from  satisfied.  Community  Action  Agencies  in 

^.         rural  areas  need  Improvement  and  greater 
X  support,  and  we  are  working  diligently  on  It. 

Rural  CAA's  got  off  to  a  slow  start,  com- 
pared to  their  urban  counterparts.  This  Is 
partly  because  of  the  unique  difficulties  In 
mounting  effective  programs  In  areas  which 
have  a  relatively  weak  administrative  and 
economic  base.  We  are  building  future  CAA 
efforts  around  a  strategy  to  promote  eco- 
nomic development  and  foster  income  Im- 
provement. While  the  PanUly  Assistance  Pro- 
gram will  be  the  most  dramatic  single  step 
In  decades  for  rural  America,  income  transfer 
alone  Is  not  the  entire  answer.  Our  aim  Is  to 
help  mobilize  resources — Including  those  in 
other  Federal  agencies,  state  and  local  agen- 
cies, and  the  private  sector. 

But  what  is  the  situation  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  today?  From  a  quan- 
titative standpoint,  it  is  1083  Community 
Action  Agencies,  private  local  agencies 
spread  across  the  country,  that  receive  funds, 
hire  people  and  proceed  to  be  Involved 
either  actively  themselves  or  through  dele- 
gate agencies  in  a  variety  of  programs;  600 
legal  services  offices,  handling  some  610,000 
cases  last  year:  91  migrant  and  Indian  pro- 
grams in  37  states;  200  programs  for  older 
persons:  about  49  neighborhood  health  cen- 
ters; 230  family  planning  programs  serving 
some  350.000  women;  476  emergency  food  pro- 
grams: and — believe  it  or  not — 250  research, 
development  or  evaluation  activities;  some  15 
economic  development  activities;  more  than 
4,000  VISTA  volunteers;  Head  Start,  man- 
power programs  and  so  on. 

Beyond  that,  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
ttmity  represents  the  portion  of  the  Federal 
budget  that  is  not  handled  in  the  traditional 
way  through  the  existing  Executive  depart- 
ments and  the  state  and  local  governmental 
apparatus.  It  offers,  the  opportunity,  prop- 
erly managed  and  properly  handled,  to  see  if 
we  in  this  society  can  help  to  make  these 
Institutions  and  private  institutions  as  well, 
functlcn   as   more   perfect    problem-solving 
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mechanUms.  With  Ita  82  billion  budget,  how- 
ever, the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  Is 
not  the  "War  on  Poverty,"  contrary  to  what 
you've  all  heard.  There  has  been  a  good  deal 
of  rhetoric  about  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity being  the  only  agency  concerned 
with  the  poor. 

But,  the  national  effort  to  aid  the  poor  In 
my  Judgment  Involves  most  domestic  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, other  levels  of  government,  and  the 
private  sector.  Indeed.  It  involves  the  National 
Farmers  Union.  Further,  the  real  task  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  Is  not  Income 
maintenance,  as  some  feel  or  seem  to  assume. 
The  Family  Assistance  Program,  with  Its 
great  possibilities  for  changing  the  economic 
and  social  landscape  of  this  country,  will  be 
operated  by  HEW,  the  Department  which  Is 
and  has  been  responsible  for  Income  mainte- 
nance programs.  Nor  Is  our  task  to  operato  a 
complete  duplicate  system  for  delivery  of  all 
services  that  affect  all  people.  The  real  task 
of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportvmlty  Is  to 
find  better  ways  of  opening  economic  oppor- 
tunity, of  raising  the  capacity  of  Individuals 
to  participate  in  the  economic  life  of  the 
country.  It  is  to  develop  new  programs  that 
can  be  used  to  help  solve  social  problems,  and 
to  make  our  institutions  more  responsive. 

Achieving  a  better  life  requires  expanding 
the  range  of  opportunity  for  all.  We  can  ful- 
fill the  American  dream  only  when  each  per- 
son has  a  fair  chance  to  fulfill  his  own  dream. 
The  I>ecade  of  the  60'8  saw  great  strides 
m  expanding  the  legal  rlghu  of  non-white 
Americans.  In  the  seventies  we  must  build  on 
this  record.  In  particular.  It  is  time  for  a 
greater  focus  on  economic  opportunity. 

Every  American  must  have  access  to  mean- 
ingful employment — and  access  to  the  educa- 
tion and  training  to  qualify  him  for  the  best 
Job  within  his  reach.  Federal  contract  and 
enforcement  powers  can  help  to  open  doors 
of  opportunity  that  have  remained  stub- 
bornly shut. 

Beyond  this,  we  must  create  new  oppor- 
tunities for  expanded  ownership.  In  order 
to  be  secure  In  tbelr  human  rights,  people 
need  access  to  property  rights.  We  should 
encourEige  the  Incentive  that  comes  from  a 
real  opportunity  to  acquire  ownership  of 
assets — of  business  enterprises,  homes,  shares 
In  a  corporation,  membership  In  profit  shar- 
ing plans.  We  should  do  so  first  because  It  is 
right;  and  second  because  a  Nation  in  which 
the  great  majority  of  the  people  participate 
In  progress  through  ownership  of  wealth  and 
property  Is  more  likely  to  be  stable,  orderly 
and  free. 

We  must  develop  and  Implement  a  broad 
ranging  plan  for  expanded  economic  oppor- 
tunity— especially  for  minority  groups  who 
have  suffered  unjust  discrimination,  but  also 
for  all  Americans,  everywhere,  who  have  been 
denied  their  full  chance  to  participate  In  the 
American  free  enterprise  system.  In  so  doing 
we  can  Invest  In  America,  as  millions  of  citi- 
zens invest  their  skills  and  their  efforts  in 
building  better  lives  for  themselves,  their 
communities  and  for  their  Nation. 

As  these  programs  move  forward,  we  can 
deliver  on  America's  basic  claim  as  a  place  of 
opportunity  not  for  the  few,  not  even  for 
the  many,  but  for  all. 

Few  have  %elzed  so  enthusiastically  as  the 
young  on  the  quest  for  a  better  "quality  of 
life":  few  have  been  so  ready  to  defend  a 
threatened  environment.  The  young  know, 
intuitively,  how  unique  and  how  precious  Is 
the  individual.  They  increasingly  and  rightly 
perceived  a  threat  to  that  spirit  as  clUes  grew 
more  crowded,  as  organizations  grew  more 
Impersonal,  as  Oovemment  grew  more  im- 
responsive. 

Their  answer  has  been  to  declare  them- 
selves in  favor  of  life. 

America,  which  has  pioneered  In  the  new 
abundance  and  the  new  technology,  Is  called 
on  today  to  pioneer  In  meeting  the  concerns 
which  have  followed  In  their  wake — fully. 
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turning  the  wonders  of  science  to  the  service 
of  man. 

Recently,  Mr.  John  Gardner  said,  "Too 
many  take  a  free  ride  as  far  as  distinctive 
effort  to  serve  the  common  good  is  con- 
cerned," "Too  many  are  apathetic,  self-ab- 
sorbed and  self-serving."  He  also  said,  "One 
thing  the  citizen  can  do — must  do — Is  to  re- 
ject fiercely  all  politicians  who  exploit  fear 
and  anger  and  hatred  for  their  purposes  .  .  ." 
The  ^notions  cannot  be  wished  away.  Nor 
can  politicians,  nor  will  citizens  be  rid  of 
them  merely  because  they  are  told  to  be  rid 
of  them. 

The  great  challenge  to  leadership  at  this 
moment  Is  to  draw  Into  the  system — a  great 
system — those  who  feel  such  emotions  and 
follow  such  politicians;  draw  them  back  by 
appealing  to  the  larger  Interest  In  progress 
and  social  Justice  which  we  all  share;  by 
definlng  problems  in  a  way  that  unites  rather 
than  divides;  by  proposing  solutions  in  a 
tone  that  emphasizes  the  good  of  all — not 
merely  of  one  group.  Simple  solutions — such 
as  one-  or  two-group  strategies — are  decep- 
tive and  dangerous.  As  H.  L.  Mencken  once 
said.  "For  every  human  problem  there  Is  a 
solution  which  Is  simple,  neat  and  wrong." 
This  is  not  to  say  that  there  are  not  or 
will  not  be  groupings  or  citizens  with  sepa- 
ate  Interests  on  many  matters.  The  existence 
of  such  Interests,  and  of  oomt>etltlon  be- 
tween them.  Is  a  healthy  part  of  our  sys- 
tem and  helps  produce  much  of  the  light,  as 
well  as  the  heat,  by  which  our  Nation  re- 
solves great  Issues. 

But  the  days  of  national  leaders  appeal- 
ing to  any  one  of  them  must  be  gone.  With 
communications  so  rapid  and  intensive,  and 
our  population  so  mobile,  no  national 
leader  can  go  with  Impunity  before  a  farm 
or  labor  group,  or  a  poor  or  a  non-poor 
group,  or  black  or  a  white  group,  and  appeal 
only  to  their  Interest  at  the  expense  of 
other  groups.  We  have  seen  that  Issues  are 
related — farm  poUcy  to  labor  policy,  tax 
policy  to  foreign  policy.  And  individual 
groups,  along  with  Issues,  are  Increasingly 
Interdependent.  It  would  be  a  risky  and  un- 
wise business  to  adopt  a  strategy  based  on 
an  appeal  to  Interest  groups  or  regional 
groups — a  farm  strategy  or  black  strategy  or 
a  northern  or  southern  strategy.  Those  who 
would  contemplate  such  a  strategy,  who  ap- 
peal to  a  special  constellation  of  groups, 
risk  a  further  polarization  of  society  that 
will  harm  all  groups.  And  most  groups  know 
it  or  are  learning  It. 

The  effect  of  giving  undue  preference  to 
one  group  is  to  exclude  others — or  to  give 
the  feeling  of  being  excluded — and  thus  to 
divide  the  Nation  when  we  need  most  to 
be  brought  together.  And  at  this  stage  In 
history  with  so  many  powerful  forces  con- 
tending so  dlvlslvely,  such  a  course  would 
produce  disaster.  We  cannot  afford  to  exclude 
the  South,  and  we  cannot  afford  to  exclude 
the  North  or  the  poor  or  non-poor,  white 
or  black.  Those  who  play  by  the  old  rules — 
the  rules  of  groupings,  the  rtiles  of  polariza- 
tion— will  be  duly  and  properly  blamed  for 
the  damage  done  to  all  groups  In  our  So- 
ciety, and  will  be  discarded  by  the  people. 

The  goal  of  leadership  mtost  be  to  appeal 
to  what  Is  best  In  the  American  people — 
the  sense  of  adventDU-e  that  brought  us  to 
explore  and  tame  this  land,  the  energy  and 
enterprise  that  catised  us  to  make  it  the 
most  productive  on  earth,  and  the  funda- 
mental sense  of  fairness  and  decency  that 
allowed  us  to  live  In  peace  with  each.  A 
leader  mtist  believe  In  the  people  he  serves, 
mxist  believe  deeply  In  their  most  trusting 
instincts.  He  must  understand  their  fears 
and  angers  and  hatreds  in  order  to  reach 
what  Is  best.  He  cannot  dismiss  the  emotions 
on  which  demagogues  would  play — ordinary, 
human  emotions — but  must  raise  the  Nation 
above  them. 

John  Gardner  bad  a  book  tttled,  "Mo  Easy 
Victories."  and  I  guess  that  Is  true.  Leader- 
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■hip  la  not  easy — your  leadenblp.  State 
leadenblp,  Feder&l  tekdenhlp.  John  Gardner 
tells  a  story  about  leadership:  There  waa  a 
wife  who  reached  over  and  read  the  fortune- 
teller's card  of  her  husband  as  he  got  off 
the  weighing  machine  after  he  had  put  a 
penny  In.  She  read  It  out  loud,  and  It  said: 
"You  are  a  leader  with  a  magnetic  peraon- 
allty  and  strong  character:  mtelUgent,  witty, 
attractive  to  the  opposite  sex."  She  turned 
the  card  over,  looked  at  her  husband  and 
■aid:  "It  has  your  weight  wrong,  too." 

I  gueas  what  I  am  saying  about  leadership 
la  that  you  have  a  leadership  role,  the  states 
and  Federal  Oovemment  have  a  leadership 
role.  We  live  In  a  very  complicated  society. 
There  is  no  one  leader.  If  we  as  a  society 
are  going  to  walk  through  the  coming  months 
and  years  successfully.  It  la  going  to  take  the 
best  of  all  of  us.  And  I.  for  one.  am  anxious 
to  work  with  you  and  to  encourage  and 
hope  for  a  maximum  amount  of  participation 
by  you  in  what  I  consider  to  be  some  very, 
▼ery  Important  programs  that  this  Nation  is 
trying  to  manage  to  deal  with  the  problems 
of  the  poor. 

Thank  you  very  much. 


CITIZENS*  CRUSADE  FOR  CLEAN 
WATERS  LAUNCHES  DRIVE  FOR 
$1^4  BILLION 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or  lacHicAN 

IM  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  20.  1970 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Citi- 
zens' Crusade  for  Clean  Water  has 
launched  Its  drive  for  full  funding  of  the 
flacal  year  1971  operations  under  the 
Clean  Water  Restoration  Act  of  1966.  In 
connection  with  its  effort,  the  crusade 
issued  a  press  statement  for  release  on 
Simday.  April  19.  1970.  So  that  my  col- 
leacrues  may  have  an  opportunity  to  be 
aware  of  the  crusade's  views  and  activi- 
ties. I  include  the  text  of  the  press  state- 
ment at  this  point  in  the  Concressionai. 
RxcoRO : 

CmZZNS'       CKT78AOB       rOS       Cl,EAN       Watkis 

Lattwches  Darvx  for  tl%  BnxioN  Arrao- 

PKXATIOIf     FOB     WaTXR     PoiXtmON     CONTVOL 

CoNsraucnoN  OaANTS 

WASRiNaTOit,  D.C. — The  Citizens'  Crusade 
for  Clean  Waters,  a  coalition  of  33  non- 
governmental organizations  concerned  about 
water  pollution  control,  has  announced  the 
launching  of  a  new  campaign  to  secure  the 
full-funding  appropriation  of  $114  billion  In 
fiscal  1971  for  Federal  grants  to  municipali- 
ties for  the  construction  of  waste  treatment 
faculties. 

The  "Citizens'  Crusade"  was  organized  last 
year  with  easentlally  the  same  groups  In- 
volved and  It  played  a  significant  role  In  the 
approprlaUoD  by  the  Congress  of  9800  mil- 
lion in  Federal  grants  for  fiscal  1970  when 
the  authorization  celling  was  $1  blUlon.  The 
Administration  had  asked  for  only  $314 
million. 

LoiUa  S.  Clapper,  Conaervatlon  Director  for 
the  NaUonal  WUdllfe  Federation  and  Co- 
ordinator for  the  "Crusade"  tbla  year,  said 
the  group  .had  written  the  Prealdent  on 
llarch  30  lb  urge  for  f\iU  funding  of  the 
Federal  construction  grants  program.  Be  said 
that  a  apokeaman  for  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  has  responded  on  April  9,  1970,  with 
a  statement  that  the  President's  proposed 
four-year  ocnunltment  of  $4  blllloa  "la  the 
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best  means  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
demonstrate  that  it  Is  serious  about  meeting 
our  water  pollution  control  needs." 

Leaders  of  the  Crusade,  however,  point  out 
that  the  Nixon  Administration  has  not 
asked  for  any  appropriation  for  grant  funds 
in  fiscal  year  1971.  relying  upon  the  enact- 
ment of  the  new  advanced-commitment  pro- 
gram. If  the  Congress  falls  to  clear  a  Public 
Works  Appropriations  bill  by  the  beginning 
of  the  new  fiscal  year  on  July  1.  1970.  It  must 
approve  of  a  continuing  resolution  to  ap- 
propriate at  the  level  of  the  preceding  year 
or  at  the  proposed  figure  for  1971,  whichever 
Is  least.  Thus.  In  this  case,  the  ongoing  pro- 
gram could  come  to  a  halt. 

Further,  coalition  leaders  express  consid- 
erable doubt  that  the  Congress  will  enact 
any  new  long-range  grants  authorization  bill 
this  year,  an  election  year.  The  Subcommit- 
tee on  Air  and  Water  Pollution.  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works,  soon  will  begin 
holding  open  public  hearings  on  a  boat  of 
pollution  control  measures  and  these  are 
expected  to  continue  well  Into  May. 

A  bi-partisan  group  of  conservationists  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  led  by  Con- 
gressman John  D  Dlngell  (D-Mlch.) ,  is  seek- 
ing signatures  on  a  commitment  to  vote  for 
the  full  tl'4  billion  and  at  least  178  Mem- 
bers have  signed. 

"Some  members  of  our  coalition  see  merit 
In  proposals  for  four  or  five-year  advance 
Federal  commitments  to  States  and  munici- 
palities for  waste  treatment  plant  construc- 
tion funds,"  Clapper  said.  "However,  until 
such  a  program  is  approved,  we  feel  we  must 
continue  the  ongoing  program  under  provi- 
sions of  the  only  authorization  currently 
effective." 

Under  existing  law.  municipalities  have  18 
months  to  obligate  cost -sharing  funds  of- 
fered them  for  the  construction  of  treat- 
ment plants.  The  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Administration.  US.  Department  of 
the  Interior,  expects  to  have  only  $460  mil- 
lion of  the  (800  million  obligated  by  June  30, 
end  of  the  1970  fiscal  year.  However,  another 
$200  million  will  be  obligated  by  Dec.  31,  end 
of  the  18-month  period,  thua  leaving  $160 
million  for  re-allotment. 

"There  la  no  question  that  the  full  $1>4 
billion  can  be  used  by  the  municipalities  to 
good  advantage."  Clapper  aaaerted. 

The  campaign-  for  f ull-f\indlng  la  aupport- 
ed  by  a  broad  variety  of  non-governmental 
organizations  in  the  fields  of  labor,  govern- 
ooent,  and  conservation  as  well  as  "Independ- 
ents" such  as  the  League  of  Women  Voters. 
Joining  In  the  1970  Crusade  are  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor  and  Congress  of  In- 
dustrial Organizations;  American  Forestry 
Aasodatlon:  American  Fisheries  Society: 
American  Institute  of  Planners:  American 
Society  of  Landscape  Architects:  Association 
of  Interpretive  Naturalists:  Citizens  Conunlt- 
tee  on  Natural  Resources;  Citizens  Council 
for  a  Clean  Potomac;  Consumer  Federation 
of  America;  and  Izaak  Walton  League  of 
America. 

Lake  Erie  Cleanup  Committee.  Inc.;  League 
of  Women  Voters:  National  Asaoclatlon  of 
Soli  and  Water  Conservation  Districts;  Na- 
tional Association  of  Cotintles;  National  Au- 
dubon Society:  National  Consumers  League: 
National  Fisheries  InsUtute:  National 
League  of  Cities:  National  Recreation  and 
Park  Association;  and  National  Rlfie  Aaso- 
datlon. 

National  WildUfe  Federation;  Oyster  Insti- 
tute of  North  America:  Sierra  Club;  South 
Jersey  Shellflsherman's  Association:  Sport 
Flahlng  Institute:  Trout  Unlimited;  n.8. 
Conference  of  Mayors:  The  Wilderness 
Society;  WUdUfe  Management  Institute;  and 
the  Wildlife  Society. 

Water  Pollution  Control  Federation;  Unit- 
ed Auto  Workers  and  United  Bteelworkeia  of 
America. 
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THERE'S  LOTS  RIGHT  WITH 
AMERICA 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  20.  1970 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
especially  pleased  to  insert  Into  the 
Record  at  this  point  an  essay  by  a  con- 
stituent. Miss  Becky  Crisman,  who  la  a 
seventh-grade  student  at  Wolcott  School 
in  Thornton,  111.  Becky's  essay  won  first 
place  In  the  Thornton  School  District 
American  Legion  Citizenship  contest  and 
I  believe  that  the  essay  contains  a  won- 
derful, positive  imderstandlng  of  the 
greatness  of  our  country  that  fortunately 
is  possessed  by  most  young  Americans. 
The  essay  follows : 

Thxxx's  Lots  Right  Wrru  Amzrica 

What's  right  about  my  country  U  a  hard 
question  to  answer.  I  never  really  had  to 
think  about  It  before,  but  I'll  make  an  at- 
tempt now. 

The  basic  freedoms  guaranteed  us  by  the 
Constitution  and  the  Bill  of  Rights  are  the 
foundation.  Among  these,  the  right  to  wor- 
ship as  we  believe,  freedom  of  speech,  free- 
dom of  the  press,  and  the  right  to  vote  for 
the  man  you  feel  Is  most  capable  and  reliable 
are  the  freedoms  which  have  made  this 
country  what  It  la. 

All  Americans  are  bom  with  the  chance 
to  be  anything  they  desire.  We  all  have  the 
opportunity  to  get  an  education.  Sometimes 
it  seems  like  a  chore,  but  It's  really  a  privi- 
lege. Oil  schools  are  the  best  in  the  world. 
There  are  opportunities  for  scholarshlfw, 
available  for  everyone  who  applies  himself, 
so  that  education  Is  not  only  for  the  wealthy. 

Another  really  great  thing  about  our  cotin- 
try  is  the  way  the  government  helps  people 
help  themselves.  If  a  person  cannot  earn  a 
living,  then  our  government  provides  wel- 
fare. If  a  person  is  capable  of  working,  there 
are  government  agencies  which  will  help 
them  find  a  Job. 

The  men  we  elect  may  not  always  do  what 
we  want,  but  they  must  do  what  they  feel 
Is  best  for  the  majority  of  the  people.  It 
aggravates  me  when  I  hear  a  person  griping 
about  someone  In  office.  After  all,  who  put 
him  there?  It  was  the  majority  of  the  voters. 
He  wasn't  appointed  by  a  king,  queen  or 
dictator.  Yet  the  fact  that  nothing  happens 
to  US  when  we  criticize  an  official  makes  this 
country  great  too.  If  most  of  the  voters  feel 
their  representative  didn't  do  his  Job  well, 
he  wont  be  re-elected. 

The  laws  of  this  country  were  made  to 
protect  the  people.  They  can  only  do  what 
they  were  meant  to  do  If  they  are  recognized 
by  the  people.  Laws  can  be  changed  as  the 
times  change. 

This  nation  is  a  nation  that  Is  constantly 
going  forward.  Right  now  our  forward  move- 
ment Is  toward  exploration  of  space.  Ameri- 
cans were  the  first  to  set  foot  on  the  moon — 
not  Just  for  America,  but  "for  all  mankind." 

America  is  the  leading  nation  In  the  world, 
which  Is  a  big  responsibility.  We  must  help 
other  nations  If  it  is  at  all  possible.  We  know 
that  we  cannot  be  separated  from  the  rest  of 
the  world  by  the  oceans  which  once  kept  ua 
apart. 

The  greatest  thing  about  our  nation  is  the 
people.  They  came  here  because  of  the  free- 
donxs  that  were  offered,  to  live  their  lives  as 
they  wanted  and  to  be  proud  of  being  an 
American.  We  are  now  a  mixture  of  all  those 
people.  There  may  be  protests  and  disagree- 
ments, but  in  our  hearts  we  know  "There's 
LoU  Right  with  America",  and  I'm  glad  I 
live  here. 
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CHINA  AND  U.S.  POLICY:  A  TIME  OP 
TRANSITION 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  20,  1970 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  2,  A.  Doak  Bamett  discussd  trends 
In  China  and  in  United  States-Chinese 
relations  in  an  excellent  speech  "China 
and  U.S.  Policy:  A  Time  of  Transition" 
delivered  to  the  Women's  National  Dem- 
ocratic Club. 

Given  Mr.  Bamett's  conclusion  of 
United  States-China  relations  now  being 
in  a  transition  period,  I  commend  his  full 
remarks  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues: 

China  and  U.S.  Policy:  A  Time  of  Transi- 
tion 

(A.  Doak  Barnett's  Speech  at  the  Women's 

National   Democratic   Club   on    March   3, 

1970) 

I'm  delighted  to  be  with  you  and  to  talk 
with  you  briefly  today  about  trends  In  China, 
as  I  see  them,  and  in  US. -Chinese  relations. 
For  the  first  time  In  quite  a  long  time,  there 
Is  something  to  talk  about.  For  a  good  many 
years,  this  has  been  a  rather  gloomy  subject 
to  discuss — and  I  have  discussed  It  for  a  good 
many  years — not  Just  because  relations  be- 
tween the  two  countries  have  been  so  bad, 
but  also  because  there  has  been  so  little 
seeming  prospect  of  any  change  or  Improve- 
ment. 

During  the  past  few  months,  this  has  be- 
gun to  change,  and  although  there  Is  cer- 
tainly no  basis  yet  for  great  optimism  or 
enthusiasm  about  the  prospects,  there  are 
at  least  some  rays  of  hope  and  small  signs  of 
a  possible  thaw,  and  this  makes  the  subject  of 
U.S. -China  relations  much  more  interesting, 
and  more  timely  and  encouraging,  than  It 
has  been  for  some  years. 

I  think  it  Is  clear,  In  fact,  that  we  are  now 
In  a  transition  period;  and  although  no  one, 
certainly  not  I.  can  really  predict  or  foresee 
the  future,  the  future  definitely  seems  more 
open-ended  than  it  has  been  for  a  very  long 
time. 

China  Itself  is  in  the  midst  of  an  extremely 
Important  transition  period.  Its  situation 
both  at  home  and  abroad  Is  basically  dif- 
ferent In  many  respects  than  what  it  has 
been  in  the  past.  But  the  U.S.,  too.  Is  In  the 
midst  of  a  transition  In  Its  policy  tovrards 
Asia  as  a  whole  and  In  its  policy  and  atti- 
tude toward  China  specifically,  so  that 
China's  changing  situation  and  our  chang- 
ing attitude  and  policy  have  Introduced,  It 
seems  to  me,  new  elements  of  flexibility  and 
change  into  a  situation  that  has  been  frozen 
for  so  many  years. 

Now  let  me  begin  with  a  few  comments  on 
changes  that  have  been  taking  place  or  are 
now  underway  in  China  Itself,  because  they 
are  an  extremely  important  Ingredient  in  the 
situation.  I  obviously  cannot.  In  a  very  few 
minutes,  do  Justice  to  the  extremely  compli- 
cated and  even  tra\imatlc  events  that  have 
taken  place  in  China  in  the  flve  years  since 
the  so-called  Cultural  Revolution  began  In 
•66. 

The  Cultural  Revolution  has  been  a  re- 
markable, and  in  some  respects  a  unique, 
historical  phenomenon.  In  essence,  it  has 
been  a  struggle  In  which  an  aging  and  ex- 
traordinary Utopian  revolutionary  leader  lost 
faith  In,  and  actuaUy  lost  control  over,  for  a 
while,  the  revolutionary  regime  which  he 
had  created:  and  then  set  about  organizing 
what  In  effect  has  been  a  second  revolution. 

lilao  In  the  early  "SOs  no  longer  had  day-to- 
day control  over  the  Commtinlst  Party  which 
ran  China,  so  he  turned  to  the  Army,  or  at 
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least  part  of  the  Army  under  Lin  Plao  who 
was  Defense  Minister,  and  to  the  youth  of 
the  country,  particularly  youth  In  the 
schools  and  coUeges  and  mobilized  both  to 
attack  the  majority  of  his  old  revolutionary 
colleagues  and  the  entire  Party  and  Govern- 
ment bureaucracy  which  had  dominated  the 
country  for  fifteen  years. 

In  a  basic  sense  Mao  bad  real  cause  to  be 
disturbed  by  trends  In  China  in  the  early 
1960s.  There  was  in  China,  In  the  aftermath 
of  the  great  leap  forward  and  the  economic 
depression  which  followed  It  a  definite  de- 
cline In  ideological  fervor  and  morale:  a  real 
growth  of  deadening,  ossifying  bureaucratic 
behavior;  an  emergence  of  vested  Interests 
and  parochial  interests;  a  growing  and  very 
serious  generation  gap:  and  Increasing  frus- 
tration and  disillusionment  among  the 
youth. 

In  response  to  these  trends  and  to  the  real 
economic  crisis  which  China  experienced  in 
that  period,  the  leaders  In  charge  of  day-to- 
day affairs  In  China  did  appear  to  become 
less  and  less  revolutionary;  more  and"  more 
pragmatic,  if  you  will — in  Mao's  terms  revi- 
sionist— more  and  more  like  leaders  in  the 
Soviet  Union. 

And  It  was  In  this  context,  I  think,  that 
Mao  decided  that  he  was  going  to  make  one 
final,  apocalyptic  attempt  to  try  to  halt  the 
decline  and  deterioration  of  the  revolution, 
as  he  saw  it.  In  China  and  try  somehow  to 
revitalize  the  revolutionary  process,  to  try.  In 
short,  to  ensure  that  the  particular  brand 
of  values  that  he  believes  In  would  persist 
after  he  died. 

In  some  respects  this  was  a  rather  grand 
idea,  a  heroic  revolutionary  effort.  The  fact 
Is,  however,  in  my  view  at  least,  that  Mao 
was  a  romantic,  a  Utopian,  In  thinking  that 
he  could  do  this,  that  he  could  Impose  his 
views  on  the  country,  and  completely  unreal- 
istic In  believing  that  he  could  achieve  his 
aim,  that  he  could  perpetuate  his  values, 
by  tearing  down  the  bureaucratic  structure 
of  the  regime  that  had  been  built  up  In  the 
previous  fifteen  years;  by  setting  loose  chaotic 
forces  for  change  and  conflict. 

He  did  set  loose  these  forces.  He  was  able 
to  tear  down^  In  a  large  degree,  the  bureau- 
cratic structure  that  had  grown  up  in  the 
previous  fifteen  years.  He  was  able  to  purge 
most  of  those  who  disagreed  with  him  at  the 
top  In  China.  But  he  was  not  able — he  has 
not  been  able  to  date,  and  will  not  be  able — 
suddenly  to  replace  all  this  and  create  a  new 
order  based  on  his  particular  values. 

Consequently,  after  this  long  and  very 
chaotic  period  in  China,  China  is  now  In 
the  process,  slowly  and  painfully,  of  trying  to 
rebuild  Its  poUtlcal  system,  trying  to  define 
a  whole  new  set  of  policies.  In  this  situation, 
the  Chinese  leadership  Is  very  different  from 
what  it  was  in  the  decade  before  1965,  cer- 
tainly very  different  from  what  it  was  In  the 
50s.  Even  though  Mao's  brooding  presence  is 
still  there  and  he  is  able  to  inject  himself 
Into  the  situation  when  he  wants  to,  he 
does  not  have  reel  control  over  the  situation 
in  China;  and  the  leadership,  I  would  say, 
is  basically  a  coalitlonal  type  of  leaderslilp 
in  which  people  repreeenting  Interests  of 
very  conflicting  sorts  are  somehow  trying 
to  get  along,  somehow  trying  to  run  the 
country,  somehow  trying  to  evolve  new  pol- 
icies. 

As  a  consequence,  the  regime  has  had  a 
very  difficult  time  defining  clear  poUcles.  As 
a  matter  of  fact.  It  seems  to  me.  If  one  looks 
back  to  the  Party  Congress  last  spring,  the 
most  notable  thing  about  It  was  the  failure 
to  announce  any  real  strategies  and  policies, 
and  in  my  opinion  this  lack  of  policy  has 
continued  throughout  the  past  year  (it  is 
now  almost  a  year  since  the  Party  Congress). 

In  a  sense,  the  atmosphere  in  China  is  al- 
most like  that  of  an  Interregnum  already, 
even  though  Mao  Is  still  there.  Clearly  the 
Maoist  era  Is  approaching  its  end,  but  the 
post-Mao  era  haa  not  yet  started.  And  in  a 
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basic  sense,  one  gets  the  sense  of  a  country 
waiting  for  its  low  revolutionary  leader  to 
pass  from  the  scene.  Mao  and  his  closest 
followers  still  do  press  for  revolutionary  pol- 
icies of  a  variety  of  sorts,  but  they  are  not 
really  able  to  carry  them  out  throughout  the 
country  effectively.  Others  resist,  drag  their 
feet,  sometimes  push  in  other  directions.  And 
yet,  until  Mao  does  pass  from  the  scene,  those 
who  might  favor  quite  different  policies,  less 
Utopian  policies,  are  inhibited  from  really 
pressing  tor  what  they  believe  In,  because 
Mao's  prestige  is  such  that  they  cannot. 

As  a  result  of  what  has  happened,  the 
power  structure  in  the  country  has  changed 
to  a  very  great  extent.  For  one  thing,  power 
In  a  de  facto  sense  haa  been  decentralized 
very  substantially.  Peking  Just  does  not  have 
the  capability  now  to  try  to  manage  and 
direct  everything  from  the  center  as  it  did 
ten  years  ago.  Instead  it  is  local  leaders,  mil- 
itary and  other  leaders  In  the  provinces  and 
at  lower  levels,  who  are  running  China  In 
many,  many  respects. 

Furthermore,  It  is  not  the  party — and  this 
is  unparalleled  in  any  Communist  country — 
it  Is  not  the  party  which  is  running  the 
country  really  now;  It  U  the  Army.  Into  the 
vacuum  that  waa  created  by  the  Cultural 
Revolution,  the  Army  had  to  step  In.  It  was 
the  only  really  centralized  Instrument  of 
power  left  in  the  country,  and  it  has  stepped 
In;  from  the  center  right  down  to  the  local 
level  the  Army  and  military  people  are  per- 
forming functions  the  party  used  to  perform. 

The  party  and  government  are  now  in  the 
process  of  being  reconstructed  after  the 
events  of  "67  and  '68.  but  it  is  very  slow, 
very  painful,  and  there  are  many  kinds  of 
local  conflicts,  as  the  people  involved  try  to 
decide  what  kind  of  a  party  it  will  be  and 
who  vrlll  be  members  of  it. 

When  Mao  dies,  there  will  clearly  be  an- 
other period  of  uncertainty,  some  confusion 
and  perhaps  a  power  struggle.  My  own  guess, 
though,  is  that  somehow  a  coalitlonal  type 
of  leadership  will  be  put  together,  a  collective 
type  of  leadership.  It  will  hold  the  country 
together.  It  Is  likely,  in  my  view,  to  move  In 
some  new  directions.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
think  It  is  highly  probable  that  post-Mao 
leadership  will  move  almost  precisely  In  the 
directions  that  Mao  has  feared :  it  will  move 
away  from  the  idea  of  great,  Utopian, 
apocalyptic,  grand  strategies;  away  from  the 
radical  revolutionary  policies  that  Mao  has 
tried  to  promote  the  last  few  years.  Of  neces- 
sity, I  think  it  will  move  toward  a  some- 
what more  realistic,  pragmatic  policy  de- 
signed simply  to  cope  with  the  inmiediate 
and  very  pressing  problems  that  the  country 
faces  and  vrlll  face.  There  will  be  concern 
about  the  need  to  restore  a  larger  degree  of 
order,  a  larger  degree  of  unity,  a  larger  degree 
of  purpose,  to  get  the  country  back  on  the 
course  of  rational  development^  I  believe 
China  will  move  In  these  diredMens  over 
time. 

China's  international  position  has  also  im- 
dergone  some  very  great  changes  In  the  same 
period.  These  Chinese  encountered  a  series 
of  rather  dramatic  set-backs  in  their  foreign 
policy  in  1965,  Just  on  the  eve  of  the  CtU- 
tural  Revolution:  the  coup  in  Indonesia — 
the  Chinese  had  put  a  great  deal  of  stock  in 
their  relations  with  Indonesia  and  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  revolution  there — the  failure  of 
the  attempt  to  hold  a  second  Bandung  Con- 
ference at  Algiers  that  year — In  which  the 
Chinese  invested  a  great  deal  of  political 
prestige — and  others.  Then  came  the  Cul- 
tural Revolution. 

Although  the  Chinese  adopted,  and  con- 
tinued to  exhibit  a  very  militant,  verbal 
posture,  favoring  revolutions  all  over  the 
world,  in  practice  they  became  so  preoccupied 
with  their  Internal  problems  that  they  vir- 
tually abandoned  nonnal  foreign  poUcy  ac- 
tivities abroad.  For  a  couple  of  years,  I  think 
It  la  fair  to  say,  China  had  no  real  foreign 
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policy— It  turned  lnw«rd.  and  cut  many  of 
lu  ert«nua  tie*. 

One  Indicator  of  this  U  the  fact  that  at 
the  height  of  the  Cultural  Revolution,  in 
forty-odd  embaMtes  abroad  China  only  had 
one  ambassador.  The  rest  had  all  been  called 
home  In  connection  with  the  Cultural  Revo- 
lution. This  sltuaOon  started  to  change  aa 
the  Cultural  Revolution  Itself  began  to  grind 
towards  a  halt  In  late  '68  and  early  '09. 
Peking  then  began  to  look  cautiously  out- 
ward again.  It  began  to  renew  Its  foreign 
policy  activities  abroad. 

Last  spring  it  sent  back  the  first  group  of 
seventeen  or  so  ambassadors.  Poaalbly  two 
or  three  may  have  gone  subeequently.  All  of 
these.  Incidentally,  have  been  professional 
diplomats,  not  Maoist  Idealogues.  Subse- 
quently. It  haa  promoted  trade  In  a  very 
systematic  and  non-ldealoglcal  way,  and  It 
has  entered  Into  negotiations  with  a  number 
of  countries  about  the  poeslblllty  of  estab- 
lishing relations — Canadians  and  Italians.  It 
has  also  entered  Into  negotiations  with  the 
Russians  over  border  problems,  and  most 
recently  has  agreed  to  renew  negotiations 
with  us. 

Looking  at  what  has  happened  to  China's 
foreign  relations  through  this  period.  I  think 
the  most  important  and  most  dramatic 
change  has  been  in  China  s  relationship  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  as  a  result  of  the  Sino- 
Soviet  conOlct.  This  conflict,  as  I  am  sure 
you  know,  has  been  developing  for  years,  from 
the  late  bOa  on  and  has  escalated  step  by 
step  over  the  years. 

The  Soviet  military  buUd-up  arotmd 
China  has  been  steadily  Increasing  since 
about  1965.  certainly  since  1967.  And  finally, 
last  year  as  you  know,  there  were  some  very 
Important  and  dangerous  border  clashes  be- 
tween the  Russians  and  the  Chinese  in  Man- 
churia and  in  Slnkiang.  on  the  Chlneee-Rus- 
sun  border  there.  I  think  it  is  clear  that  by 
last  year  the  Chinese  genuinely  feared  the 
possibility  of  a  major  war  with  the  Soviet 
Cnlon,  genuinely  feared  Soviet  atUck.  and 
were  forced  to  the  conference  table  by  some 
subtle  and  not-so-subtle  Soviet  threats.  They 
have  been  talking  in  Peking  since  last  fall, 
but  there  U  little  sign — in  fact,  no  sign — 
that  the  negotiations  have  accomplished 
anything  to  date  and  I  suspect  that  progress 
win.  at  best,  be  very  slow. 

The  sequence  of  events.  I  think,  clearly 
has  led  the  Chinese  to  regard  the  Soviet 
Union  as  a  more  immediate  and  more  real 
threat  to  Chinese  security  today  than  the 
VS..  and  this  Is  a  very  fundamental  change. 
The  danger  of  a  Slno-Sovlet  war  Is  now  Pe- 
king's single  moet  important  preoccupation  In 
foreign  policy.  In  my  view,  and  within  China 
there  is  a  wide  range  of  programs  going  on 
right  now  that  are  said  to  be.  anc  to  an  ex- 
tent doubtless  are.  preparations  for  the  pos- 
sibility of  war.  This  threat  hanging  over 
China  has  been  a  subtle  factor  Influencing 
Its  foreign  relations  with  almost  everyone 
else,  including  ourselves. 

So  there  are  a  number  of  major  factors 
that  have  been  Impelling  Peking  to  reexam- 
ine its  policy,  the  situation  at  home,  one 
of  uncertainly  and  considerable  fluidity:  the 
need  to  rebuild  a  foreign  policy,  after  a  period 
in  which  they  had  almost  no  foreign  policy 
and  were  very  isolsted.  during  the  Cultural 
Revolution;  the  pressure  of  professionals 
concerned  with  foreign  affairs,  and  certain 
other  leaders  in  Peking,  to  have  a  degree  of 
flexibility  m  rebuilding  China's  foreign  pol- 
icy: a  new  sense  of  threat  from  the  Soviet 
Union,  which  I  would  say  is  probably  the 
most  Important  factor:  and  a  feeling,  which 
I  think  Is  valid  and  is  shared  by  most  of  the 
powers  concerned  with  Asia,  that  the  situa- 
tion in  Asia  la  changing,  that  It  is  develop- 
ing toward  a  much  more  multi-polar  situa- 
tion than  in  the  past,  a  situation  in  which 
there  wUl  be  more  opportunities  for  maneu- 
ver and  flezlblUty.  and  more  necessity  for  it. 
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So  this  Is  the  context  In  which  China  has 
begun  to  show  some  signs  of  Increased  flex- 
ibility. It  is  still  groping.  It  certainly  has  not 
yet  defined  any  clear  new  foreign  policy  or 
foreign  policy  strategy,  but  it  is  groping  (or 
new  policies,  as  we  on  our  side  are  doing. 

These  are,  in  very  crude  and  simple  terms, 
some  of  the  (sets  that  have  been  Influencing 
the  other  side.  The  VS.  has  also.  I  think, 
been  undergoing  an  extremely  significant 
transition  in  our  attitude  towards  China. 
This  has  happened  fairly  gradually  and  In 
some  respects  undramatlcally — so  much  so 
that  many  Americans  dont  realize  how  much 
change  has  taken  place. 

Throughout  the  1950s.  US.  attitudes  and 
policies  towards  China  were  extremely  hos- 
tile and  fearful.  We  were  committed  not 
only  to  contain  China,  but  also  to  Isolate 
it.  to  keep  It  out  of  the  international  oom- 
munity.  and  to  exert  as  much  pressure  on 
China  as  possible.  In  the  hope  that  somehow 
the  regime  would  change.  I  believe  change 
in  our  attitudes  began  In  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment as  early  as  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion, but  Kennedy  was  not  able,  or  did  not 
in  any  case  take  steps  to  change  our  policies. 

During  the  Johnson  administration  there 
were  some  important  steps,  more  important 
than  many  people  realize,  to  redefine  our 
broad  posture  toward  China.  At  one  point,  in 
one  very  Important  speech,  for  example. 
Johnson  actually  called  for  "reconciliation" 
between  the  U.S.  and  China,  a  very  differ- 
ent stance  from  that  we  had  been  com- 
mitted to  In  the  'Ms.  But  during  the  John- 
son administration  there  were  few  concrete 
steps  taken  to  translate  this  change  of  pos- 
ture into  chsnge  of  actual  policy  toward 
China. 

The  process  of  making  real  policy  changes 
began  last  summer  under  the  Nixon  Re- 
publican administration. 

Several  factors  help  to  explain  this  proc- 
ess of  change,  I  think.  One  Is  Just  a  gradual 
cooling,  that  time  has  brought  about,  in 
the  emotions  of  the  1950s — which  reached 
a  peak  in  the  mid  '50s  as  a  result  of  the 
Cold  War.  in  general,  and  the  Korean  War.  in 
particular. 

A  second  factor  has  been  a  revised  view 
of  China  and  its  potential  threat.  This  U  in 
part  because  of  the  Slno-Sovlet  split.  It  Is 
obviously  not  true  that  China  and  the  Soviet 
Union  are  today  a  cohesive,  monolithic  unit 
working  against  us.  They  are  competing 
against  each  other  as  well  as  compeUng 
against  us. 

There  are  other  factors  too.  Observation  of 
Chinese  foreign  policy  behavior  over  twenty 
years  has  Indicated  to  people  in  and  out  of 
the  U.S.  government,  who  have  studied  Chi- 
nese affairs,  that  the  Chinese  have  not  been 
adventurous  and  irrational.  They  have,  in 
fact,  been  prudent  and  very  cautious  In  situ- 
ations where  there  has  been  crisis  and 
danger. 

As  a  consequence,  I  think,  in  1970  the 
"China  threat "  seems  quite  different  from 
what  it  was  in  the  '50s:  and  validly  so,  I 
would  say.  Today  there  is  simply  not  the 
sense  of  China  posing  a  great,  overriding 
threat  to  us.  or  to  the  rest  of  Asls,  that  many 
Americans  tended  to  feel  in  an  earlier  period. 

For  these  and  other  reasoiis,  Nixon  decided 
fairly  early  in  his  administration  that  he 
was  going  to  take — or  approve — some  small 
concrete  policy  changes,  and  be  started  last 
summer.  You  are  all  aware  of  them,  I  think, 
but  to  remind  you,  in  the  middle  of  last 
summer  we  liberalized  travel  restrictions  as 
far  as  China  was  concerned,  and  opened  the 
first  crack  in  the  twenty-year  total  embargo 
that  we  had  Imposed  on  China  trade— first  by 
allowing  tourists  to  buy  Chinese  goods  In 
Hong  Kong:  then  last  December  we  took  what 
was  still  a  small,  largely  symbolic  step  but  it 
Is  nevertheless  significant — we  decided  to  al- 
low American  subsldlarlas  abroad  to  trade 
with  Communist  China.  Significantly,  there 
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has  been  almost  no  criticism  In  Congress,  or 
by  the  public  of  any  of  these  steps;  that  is 
a  sign,  I  think,  of  the  basic  change  that  haa 
occurred  In  public  attitudes. 

I  have  no  doubt,  myself,  that  these  are 
just  the  first  steps  in  a  new  direction,  and 
are  not  the  end  of  It.  I  would  expect,  in  the 
relatively  near  future,  some  further  steps, 
probably  in  the  trade  field— perhaps  steps 
to  open  up  some  direct  trade  between  the 
U.S.  and  China. 

Then  early  this  year,  we  and  the  Chinese 
finally  agreed  to  sit  down  at  Warsaw  and 
reopen  the  talks  that  had  lapsed  for  almost 
two  years,  and  we  have  now  had  two  sessions 
In  rapid  succession.  I  do  not  know  what  took 
place  at  either  of  these  meetings.  I  am  quite 
Impressed.  In  fact,  by  how  well  the  people 
In  the  State  Department  as  well  as  the  Chi- 
nese are  observing  their  agreement  not  to 
leak  what  Is  going  on.  I  And  this  encour- 
aging; It  suggests  both  sides  are  looking  at 
these  talks  as  serious  negotiations  and  are 
not  just  viewing  them  as  propaganda  gam- 
bits. 

But  there  are  bints.  I  think,  that  the 
U.S.  Government  is  encouraged  by  the  meet- 
ings, and  personally  I  think  It  is  very  pos- 
sible that  they  will  produce  some  results. 

Having  said  that,  let  me  say  that  in  my 
opinion  one  should  not  have  unrealistic 
hopes  about  large  changes  in  our  China  rela- 
tions rapidly  developing  out  of  these  talks  or 
other  trends.  The  legacy  of  twenty  years  of 
almost  no  contact,  and  of  intense  hostility, 
certainly  Is  not  going  to  disappear  over  night. 
At  best,  steps  towards  normalization  of  rela- 
tions are  going  to  be  slow,  and  take  time. 

But  I  nevertheless  think  that  It  is  ex- 
tremely encouraging  that  the  U.S.  has 
adopted  the  stand  that  It  has,  and  that  the 
Chinese  are  showing  at  least  a  hint  of  flexi- 
bility. The  present  administration  has  said 
that  we  win  work  towards  a  normalization  of 
relations  with  China:  that  we  will  deal  with 
China  on  the  basis  of  the  same  principles 
that  underlie  our  dealings  with  the  Soviet 
Union — this  is  a  big  change  from  our  ap- 
proach in  the  past — and  that  we  will  focus 
flrst  of  all  on  small  steps  that  will  Improve 
practical  relations.  I  think  this  Is  an  entirely 
sound,  desirable  posture  and  a  desirable  gen- 
eral direction  for  us  to  move. 

There  are.  of  course,  some  very  large  obsta- 
cles down  the  road.  If  we  find  it  possible  to 
move  down  this  road,  before  we  get  to  the 
point  of  any  real  normalization  of  relations. 
Probably  the  crucial  one,  and  the  most  diffi- 
cult one,  is  Taiwan.  We  are  committed  to  the 
defense  of  Taiwan  against  any  military  at- 
tack. It  is  clear  that  we  will,  and  should, 
maintain  this  commitment.  The  Chinese 
Communists  are  committed  to  the  ultimate 
liberation,  recovery,  and  incorporation  of 
Taiwan  into  China.  It  Is  clear  that  they  will 
maintain  this  as  an  objective.  So  It  Is  a  major 
problem.  Conceivably,  though  both  sides 
might  show  some  tactical  flexibility  about  it. 
It  is  clear  that  neither  can  change  its  basic 
poslti<»i  in  the  years  Inunedlately  ahead.  The 
question  that  we  will  face  as  we  go  down  the 
road  of  some  mutual  compromise  is  whether 
the  Taiwan  Issue  can.  for  a  while,  be  finessed, 
can  In  effect  be  put  aside  while  we  and  the 
Chinese  Communists  deal  with  other  prob- 
lems and  hope  that  we  can  make  some  prog- 
ress on  them. 

In  the  1960s,  Peking  was  willing  to  do  this, 
and  looking  back  it  is  clear  that  it  was  rigid- 
ity and  inflexibility  on  our  side  that  pre- 
vented some  mutual  accommodation  In  the 
latter  1960b.  For  the  past  decade,  however, 
Peking  hss  had  a  very  rigid  and  inflexible 
view.  The  question  is  whether  the  Chinese 
will  now  be  slightly  flexible;  I  think  we  are 
now  encouragingly  flexible.  I  am  hopeful 
that  perhaps  both  sides  wUl  be.  On  the  U.S. 
side,  though,  I  think  it  is  terribly  Important 
that  we  not  stop  with  the  two  or  three  Im- 
portant, but  essentially  symbolic    aiMl  not 
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very  large,  steps  we  have  taken  In  adjusting 
our  policy,  but  continue  taking  a  number  of 
other  steps. 

On  some  matters,  we  may  well  find  it 
possible  to  reach  agreement  with  the  Chinese 
at  Warsaw;  on  others,  though,  I  think  we 
ought  to  be  prepared  to  continue  taking  uni- 
lateral steps  on  our  side,  on  the  assumption, 
and  In  the  hope,  that  over  time  this  will  in- 
fluence Peking,  and  will  stimulate  Peking  to 
take  responsive  action,  even  perhaps  paral- 
lel action. 

There  are  many  things  that  I  think  we  still 
need  to  do.  We  should  not  stop  and  be 
pleased  with  ourselves,  because  of  the  small 
progress  we  have  made.  We  should  continue 
exploring  every  possible  avenue  for  Increased 
contacts.  On  this,  Incldently,  the  most  prac- 
tical approach  would  be:  instead  of  putting 
primary  stress  on  trying  to  get  Americans  Into 
China,  we  should  take  every  opportunity  to 
invite  Chinese  to  come  to  meetings  and  con- 
ferences In  ihls  country.  This  is  going  on; 
the  US.  Government  is  for  it.  We  ought  to 
keep  doing  It  until  the  Chinese  begin  to  send 
a  few  people;  then  I  think  they  will  recipro- 
cate and  let  some  Americans  visit  China. 

In  trade,  I  think  it  is  clear— and  I  am  con- 
vinced most  people  in  the  U.S.  Government 
believe  this  now — we  should  move  to  remove 
all  restrictions  on  nonstrateglc  trade  with 
China  and  put  China  trade  on  precisely  the 
same  basis  as  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Eastern  European  countries.  There  Is 
every  reason  to  do  this;  and  no  real  reason 
not  to  do  it. 

Before  very  long  we  must  also  readjust  our 
policy  on  the  China  seat  In  the  U.N.  This 
is  a  terribly  complicated  subject,  and  I  can- 
not deal  with  it  adequately  now.  My  own 
preference,  considering  the  various  alterna- 
tives. Is  for  us  actively  to  explore  some  for- 
mula for  "dual  representation";  even  though 
Peking  and  Taipei  both  disapprove  of  this,  I 
.   ^  am  not  convinced  that  It  Is  not  possible  to 

f  3  work  out  some  formula  which  ultimately  they 

X  might  be  willing  to  accept. 

We  must  also  show  greater  sensitivity  than 
we  have  in  the  past  to  China's  military  and 
strategic  fears,  and  avoid  all  imnecessary 
military  pressures  and  provocations.  To  cite 
one  example,  we  obviously  do  not  send  air- 
planes on  reconnaissance  missions  over  the 
Soviet  Union  any  more;  we  rely  on  satellites. 
But,  out  of  Taiwan,  there  are  still  such  flights 
over  mainland  China  all  the  time.  It  seems 
to  me  that  we  should  rely  on  satellites  for  in- 
telligence about  China,  as  we  do  about  the 
Soviet  Union  and  avoid  this  kind  of  very  pro- 
vocative action. 

Even  m  regard  to  Taiwan,  while  main- 
taining our  defense  commitment  regarding 
Taiwan — which  we  can  and  must — I  think 
we  can  and  should  make  some  adjustments 
m  our  policy.  We  have  already  made  one. 
Incidentally,  which  has  practically  escaped 
notice.  We  have  virtually  abandoned  active 
patrolling  In  the  Taiwan  Strait.  We  do  not 
need  the  patrol  In  the  Taiwan  Strait.  What 
we  do  need  Is  the  Seventh  Fleet  and  our 
Polaris  Fleet  In  Asia:  we  do  not  need  to  have 
ships  touring  up  and  down  the  China  coast. 
We  have  virtually  stopped  doing  this,  and  I 
think  this  Is  both  slgnlflcant  and  desirable. 

However,  we  should  also  commit  otirselves 
to  remove  the  limited  American  military 
presence  on  Taiwan,  after  Vietnam  if  not  be- 
fore— but  preferably  before.  If  we  can.  We  do 
not  have  a  large  presence  there.  It  Is  mainly 
connected  with  one  air  base  which  serves  as 
a  refueling  station  for  U.S.  planes  going  to 
Vietnam.  But  this  Is  something  that  certainly 
Is  of  concern  to  the  Chinese  Communists, 
and  something  we  could  do  without  reducing 
our  capacity  to  fulflll  our  commitment  to 
Taiwan — and  something  I  think  would  be 
deelrable. 

More  broadly — and  this  is  very  Impor- 
tant— we  should  take  the  problem  of  China 
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policy  fully  Into  account  In  our  general  stra- 
tegic and  arms  control  policy;  this.  I  would 
say,  we  have  not  done.  Tht  key  immediate 
issue  is  whether  we  should  build  an  anti- 
Chinese  ABM — a  nationwide  light  area  de- 
fense. On  this  the  Nixon  administration,  in 
my  Judgment — despite  the  rlghtness  of  the 
direction  of  its  general  China  policy — Is  quite 
wrong.  The  arguments  against  an  anti- 
Chinese  ABM,  on  political  and  other  grounds, 
wholly  apart  from  technical  grounds,  are 
overwhelming  In  my  view. 

For  the  Indefinite  future  we  will  have  ab- 
solute, unquestioned,  overwhelming  nucleao- 
superiority  over  China — on  the  basis  of  any 
projection  of  what  the  Chinese  may  be  able 
to  do.  There  Is  no  reason  not  to  proceed  on 
the  assumption  that  our  present  deterrent 
against  China  will  be  wholly  effective  In  pre- 
venting China  from  even  considering  ajiy  of- 
fensive vise  of  nuclear  weapons  against  either 
us  or  our  allies. 

Actually,  there  Is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  China's  main  strategic  motive  In  de- 
veloping nuclear  weapons  Is  to  try  to  acquire 
a  limited  defensive  second-strike  capability. 
That  is  all  they  can  hope  for.  They  hope  to 
deter  us  from  considering  nuclear  flrst- 
strlkes  against  China.  If  we  Insist  on  build- 
ing an  anti-Chinese  ABM,  In  effect  what  we 
will  be  saying  to  the  Chinese  Is  that  we  in- 
sist on  having  a  total,  continuing,  one-sided 
superiority:  that  we  insist  on  having  a  total 
damage-denial  capability  against  China;  that 
we  Insist  on  having  a  credible  first-strike 
capability  against  China;  and  that  we  Insist 
on  having  the  option  of  threatening  China, 
without  any  fear  of  any  kind  of  a  retaliation, 
for  the  Indefinite  future. 

This  is  hardly  likely,  I  think,  to  be  reas- 
suring to  the  Chinese  about  our  Intentions. 
I  would  argue  that  it  runs  directly  counter  to 
the  main  thrust  of  our  new  China  policy, 
and  that  Is,  moreover,  not  necessary  from  any 
security  point  of  view.  We  need,  therefore 
to  make  our  strategic  policy  and  our  China 
policy  more  consistent  than  they  now  are. 

I  would  argue,  therefore,  that  on  this  issue, 
at  Vienna,  when  we  meet  with  the  Russians 
In  the  SALT  talks,  our  aim  should  not  be  to 
get  Soviet  and  U.S.  agreement  to  build  ABMs. 
We  should  get  U.S.  and  Soviet  agreement 
that  neither  of  us  will  biilld  antl -China 
ABMs. 

Let  me  make  Just  one  final  comment  about 
the  overall  Asian  context  of  our  China  poUcy 
In  the  '70s.  On  many  respects  there  Is  going 
to  be  a  new  ball -game  In  the  70s;  we  are  be- 
ginning to  realize  this  but  have  not  fully 
adjusted  to  it.  Instead  of  a  bl-polar  con- 
frontation between  two  Ideologically  moti- 
vated sides — a  theoretically  monolithic  Slno- 
Sovlet  block  versus  a  U.S.  with  a  subordinate, 
compliant  Japan — instead  of  this,  there  is 
going  to  be  an  increasingly  compUcated  four- 
power  relationship  and  four-power  balance. 

All  four  of  the  major  powers  Involved  In 
the  region — ^the  VS.,  Soviet  Union,  China  and 
Japan — are  going  to  play  slgnlflcant  roles. 
Influential  roles.  All  of  them,  including 
Japan.  I  would  say.  are  going  to  play  fairly 
Independent  and  autonomous  roles. 

Of  the  six  bl-lateral  relationships  Involved 
in  this  foxir-power  balance,  it  is  clear  that 
the  one  today  that  Is  least  developed,  and 
yet  may  have  the  greatest  potentialities  for 
at  least  some  change  In  the  years  Immediately 
ahead.  Is  the  U.S.-Chlna  relationship.  If  we 
are  wise,  we  will  take  the  opportunity  that 
we  have  now  to  press  ahead  as  much  as  we 
can  to  see  what  extent  we  are  able,  as  the 
Nixon  administration  has  proposed  to  move 
toward  a  normalization  of  relations  with 
China — without  any  unrealistic  wishful 
thinking  or  overoptlmlstlc  expectations,  but 
with  some  basis  for  the  flrst  time  in  twenty 
years  for  believing  that  some  change  may  be 
possible. 
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CHANGE  IN  SELECTING  SUPREME 
COURT  NOMINEES 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  20,  1970 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
recent  rejection  by  the  Senate  of  the 
Supreme  Court  nomination  of  Judge 
Carswell,  a  wave  of  concern  is  swelling 
both  across  the  Nation  and  throughout 
Congress.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
process  of  selecting  Supreme  Court  jus- 
tices is  unresponsive  to  the  needs  of  20th 
century  America,  and  a  bevy  of  alterna- 
tive suggestions  are  being  formulated  and 
discussed. 

As  a  general  proposition.  I  find  that  the 
current  procedure  by  which  the  President 
nominates  and  the  Senate  confirms  or 
denies  is  still  viable.  I  cannot  help  but  be 
swayed  in  my  analysis  by  the  high  caliber 
of  justices  our  system  has  produced  dur- 
ing the  last  181  years.  An  additional 
basis  for  my  general  reluctance  for 
change  now  is  that  much  of  the  outcry 
is  in  direct  resuition  to  the  fact  that  three 
of  the  last  four  nominees  have  been  de- 
feated. I  am  reluctant  to  support  change 
of  a  system  which  has  produced  men  like 
Marshall,  Holmes,  Cardozo,  Frankfurter, 
and  Warren  in  a  moment  of  outrage. 
Some  reform  may  ultimately  prove  to  be 
meritorious,  and  I  shall  carefully  con- 
sider all  suggestions  for  change,  but  my 
concern  is  that  any  such  reform  should 
come  as  a  product  of  calm  and  considered 
study  with  a  complete  analysis  of  all  rea- 
sonable alternatives.  This  kind  of  ra- 
tional approEwih  is  impossible  given  the 
present  political  climate. 

One  specific  proposal  which  has  been 
suggested  would  establish  a  Judicial 
Nominating  Commission.  This  Commis- 
sion would  be  composed  of  the  chief 
judge  of  the  highest  civil  court  in  each 
State,  and  every  4  years  this  Commis- 
sion would  meet  and  select  12  candidates 
for  appointment  to  the  Supreme  Court — 
from  which  12  the  President  would  be 
required  to  make  his  nominations.  The 
Senate  would  then — as  with  the  present 
ssretem — ^have  to  confirm  his  nomination. 

I  do  not  support  such  an  approach  for 
a  number  of  reasons. 

First,  I  believe  that  there  is  no  inher- 
ent indication  that  50  State  jurists  would 
make  choices  which  would  result  in  bet- 
ter candidates  than  a  President.  In  some 
ways,  in  fact,  the  opposite  might  be  true. 
Supreme  Court  nominees,  it  seems  to  me, 
should  reflect  the  temper  of  the  times — 
whether  that  temper  be  one  which  favors 
a  "strict  constructionist"  or  a  man  of 
"liberal"  interpretation.  The  President, 
by  the  very  nature  of  election  through 
the  popular  electoral  process,  is  more 
responsive  to  this  kind  of  public  demand 
than  would  be  50  judges — many  of  whom 
are  virtually  "unremovable"  by  the  pub- 
lic, many  of  whom  are  getting  along  in 
years,  most  of  whom  are  not  "wired  in" 
to  the  sensitivities  of  the  public  to  the 
same  extent  as  the  President.  In  short, 
the  Judgment  of  the  President  and  his 
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advisers — while  far  from  Infallible — will 
probably  be  better,  all  In  all,  than  the 
combined  Judgments  of  50  State  judges. 
For  that  reason,  I  would  prefer  that  the 
President  not  be  limited  by  such  a  panel 
in  choosing  a  nominee  who  he  feels  is 
responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  times. 

Second,  such  a  convention  would  not 
have  great  investigatory  powers  or 
sources  currently  unavailable  to  the 
President.  It  is  entirely  likely,  for  exam- 
ple, that  a  Clement  Haynsworth  would 
have  been  among  the  12  to  be  included 
in  the  list  prepared  by  the  Commission. 
The  convention  would  not  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  do  so  thorough  an  investigation 
into  the  personal  finances  and  private 
lives  of  all  of  the  prospective  nominees 
as  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  embarrass- 
ing developments  after  full  public  scru- 
tiny comes  to  bear.  In  this  connection,  it 
is  important  that  neither  Judge  Hayns- 
worth  nor  Judge  Carswell  would  have 
been  rejected  on  the  basis  of  information 
available  immediately  after  the  Presi- 
dent's nomination.  It  was  only  after  the 
intensive  investigation  which  followed 
the  nomination  that  the  alleged  damag- 
ing facts  became  known.  Hence,  the  very 
controversy  which  has  given  rise  to  this 
proposal — the  rejection  of  three  of  the 
last  four  nominees — would  not  be  avoided 
by  this  new  plan. 

I  have  other,  smaller  reservations  as 
well.  Such  a  convention,  by  requiring 
that  each  of  the  12  prospective  nominees 
be  approved  by  a  majority  of  the  con- 
vention, might  well  giiarantee  that  con- 
troversial legal  experts — of  whatever 
stripe — wt>uld  be  eliminated  from  con- 
sideration. Perhaps  this  is  fine  in  some 
instances,  but  it  might  also  eliminate  the 
Frankfurters,  the  Warrens,  the  Gold- 
bergs, the  Cardozos,  and  so  forth.  More- 
over, since  all  delegates  to  the  conven- 
tion would  be  State  jurists,  it  is  logical 
to  assume  that  the  overwhelming  nimi- 
ber  of  designees  will  be  jurists  as  well. 
This  might  serve  to  eliminate  the  excep- 
tional man.  the  great  legal  ability,  who 
has  chosen  not  to  make  a  career  out  of 
the  bench.  It  should  be  noted  that  some 
of  our  greatest  Supreme  Court  Justices 
have  had  little  or  no  prior  Judicial 
experience. 

Finally,  there  are  problems  with  hav- 
ing our  highest  State  Judges  come  to- 
gether for  an  Institutionalized  activity 
which  is  so  obviously  political  in  Its  focus 
and  impact.  The  potential  spectacle  of 
Judges  trading  votes  for  each  other's  fa- 
vorite nominees,  banding  together  to 
promote  regional  interests,  and  cam- 
paigning for  slots  on  the  final  list  haunts 
me. 

The  fact  that  three  of  the  last  four 
Supreme  Court  nocninees  have  not  been 
confirmed  by  the  Senate  Is  of  concern  to 
us  all.  None  of  us  likes  the  bjrproduct  of 
battle  between  the  President  and  the 
Senate,  and  the  concomitant  residuum 
of  bitterness  and  divlslveness.  On  the 
other  hand.  I  recognize  that  some  have 
viewed  this  battle  as  catharsis  for  the 
Senate,  encouraging  them  to  confirm 
future  nominees,  while  others  have  sug- 
gested that  the  rejections  will  cause  the 
President  to  be  more  selective  in  his 
future  choices.  Regardless  of  whichever 
view  proves  the  sounder.  I  am  convinced 
that  we  should  not — in  a  moment  of  hot 
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blood — tinker  with  a  system  which  has 
given  us  such  a  generally  high  quality  of 
Judicial  performance  over  a  period  of 
almost  two  centuries.  If  reform  is  desira- 
ble, let  it  come  as  the  result  of  reflection 
and  not  reflex  action. 

In  the  meantime,  the  existing  machin- 
ery will  sufQce  to  fill  the  present  vacancy 
if  it  is  used  properly.  I  have  long  felt  that 
the  President  should  give  the  system  a 
fair  chance  by  giving  the  Senate  a  fair 
choice — and  I  believe  he  has  finally  done 
so  by  nominating  Judge  Harry  A.  Black- 
mun  of  Minnesota. 


April  20,  1970 


STATEMENT  BY  CONGRESSMAN 
ANDREW  JACOBS  IN  RESPONSE  TO 
ACCUSATIONS  AGAINST  HIM  BY 
MR.  GERALD  FORD  OF  MICHIGAN 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSS  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Wednesday.  April  15,  1970 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  June 
1, 1813.  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
has  used  its  House  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary to  investigate  serious  questions  of 
impropriety  in  the  Judiciary.  Mr.  Ford 
has  sought  to  avoid  this  clear  precedent 
of  the  House  by  bringing  a  charge  of  ju- 
dicial impropriety,  not  before  the  House 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  but  before 
the  House  Committee  on  Rules. 

I  do  not  question  Mr.  Ford's  motive 
in  going  outside  the  system  and  attempt- 
ing to  avoid  the  clearly  established  prec- 
edents and  procedures  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Mr.  Ford  is  quoted  in  a  highly  tm- 
reliable  newspaper,  the  Indianapolis 
Star,  as  saying  he  questions  my  motives 
in  following  the  clearly  established  pro- 
cedures of  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  this  matter.  Until  he  looks  me  in  the 
eye  and  challenges  my  sincerity  I  shall 
withhold  further  comment,  except  for 
this: 

I  enter  this  investigation  with  a  com- 
pletely open  mind,  having  bias  neither 
for  nor  against  Mr.  Justice  Douglas,  some 
of  whose  legal  and  political  opinions  I 
have  agreed  with  and  some  with  which  I 
have  disagreed. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  I  shall  demand  and  ex- 
pect to  receive  a  thorough  no-holds- 
barred  investigation  of  the  resolution  of 
impeachment. 

If  I  conclude  after  hearing  the  evi- 
dence that  impeachment  should  be  voted, 
I  shall  vote  impeachment.  If  otherwise, 
I  shall  vote  against  it.  But  In  determin- 
ing this  most  serious  question  I  intend 
to  follow  the  proper  Judicial  procedures 
of  the  Congress. 

In  an  assempt  to  deceive  the  public 
into  believing  that  the  House  Rules  Com- 
mittee might  be  the  proper  judicial 
forum  of  the  House,  the  Indianapolis 
Star  on  its  front  page  Friday  morning 
asserted  that  Chairman  William  Col- 
MER  of  the  House  Rules  Committee  is  or 
was  a  "judge."  That  assertion  Is  com- 
pletely false. 

The  following  is  the  statement  I  made 
on  the  fioor  of  the  House  of  Representa- 


tives when  I  Introduced  the  resolution 
of  impeachment: 

Tbe  gentleman  from  Michigan  stated  pub* 
Ucly  that  be  favors  Impeacbment  of  Justice 
Douglas. 

He.  tberefore,  bas  a  duty  to  tbls  Ho\ise  and 
tbls  country  to  file  a  Resolution  of  Impeacb- 
ment. 

Since  be  refuses  to  do  so  and  since  be 
raises  grave  questions,  tbe  answers  to  wblcb 
I  do  not  know,  but  every  American  Is  en- 
titled to  know,  I  Introduce  at  this  time  tbe 
Resolution  of  Impeachment  In  order  that  a 
proper  and  dignified  Inquiry  Into  this  matter 
might  be  held. 

The  following  Is  the  letter  which  I 
have  caused  to  be  hand  delivered  to  Rep- 
resentative Jerry  Ford  a  few  moments 
ago: 

April  17.  1970. 
Hon.  Okrau)  R.  Fobo. 
Minority  Leader, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkak  JnwT :  On  at  least  five  occasions  dur- 
ing the  past  forty  hours  I  have  been  asked  in 
news  conferences  my  opinion  about  your  sin- 
cerity In  departing  from  the  traditional  pro- 
cedures of  the  House  In  your  avowed  move  to 
impeach  Justice  Douglas. 

On  each  occasion  I  declined  to  speculate 
on  your  motives.  In  short.  I  refused  to  ques- 
tion your  Integrity. 

I  merely  stated  what  I  believed  to  be  a 
duty  that  you  should  perform.  Obviously  you 
and  I  disagreed  on  that  point.  And  obviously 
I  have  refused  to  suggest  that  the  disagree- 
ment was  not  honest  on  your  part. 

When  I  Introduced  the  Resolution  of  Im- 
peachment I  stated  my  motives.  On  the  front 
page  of  my  home  town  monopoly  and  un- 
principled press  Friday,  April  17,  1970,  you 
were  quoted  In  effect  as  saying  that  my 
Record  statement  following  your  q;>eecb 
Wednesday  night  was  untrue. 

You  were  quoted  as  saying: 

"If  Mr.  Jacobe  actually  favors  Impeach- 
ment of  Justice  Douglas  he  could  have  de- 
manded an  immediate  vote  on  Impeachment 
Instead  of  turning  the  matter  over  to  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  .  .  .  Therefore 
It  appears  that  Mr.  Jacobs  haa  Introduced 
an  Impeachment  resolution  which  he  himself 
does  not  support  as  a  diversionary  tactic  to 
prevent  consideration  of  the  facts  by  a  bal- 
anced bipartisan  special  committee." 

A  siiggestlon  that  sincerity  would  require 
me.  In  clear  violation  of  House  precedent,  to 
call  for  an  Immediate  vote  on  the  Resolution 
of  Impeachment  Is  no  different  from  sug- 
gesting a  lack  of  sincerity  on  tbe  part  of  a 
citizen,  who,  filing  an  affidavit  containing  a 
serious  charge  on  Information  and  belief  with 
the  Prosecutor,  falls  to  demand  Instant  in- 
dictment without  Investigation. 

Would  It  be  fair  to  suggest  that  you  do 
not  "favor  actual  lmi>eacbment"  because  far 
short  of  demanding  "an  Immediate  vote," 
you  have  not  even  so  much  as  followed  tbe 
clearly  established  House  precedent  by  In- 
troducing a  Resolution  of  Impeachment? 

Did  you  make  a  statement  questioning  the 
Integrity  of  what  I  said  on  tbe  Floor  follow- 
ing your  April  ISth  speech? 
Sincerely, 

Akdrxw  Jacobs. 


TOM  ANDERSON— AMERICAN 


Ajyril  20,  1970 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  louisiama 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  ApHl  20.  1970 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  was 
privileged  to  attend  the  national  defense 


luncheon  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution,  assembled  In  Washing- 
ton, D.C,  for  their  annual  national 
congress. 

The  speaker  was  that  inspiring  Ameri- 
can Journalist,  philosopher,  and  humor- 
ist. Tom  Anderson,  of  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Mr.  Anderson  is  editor  of  Farm  and 
Ranch  mageusine  and  Is  world  renowned 
for  his  column  "Straight  Talk."  In  his 
Inimitable  style,  Mr.  Anderson  proved 
himself  once  again  to  be  the  Will  Rogers 
of  our  decade  and  the  Patrick  Henry  of 
the  hour. 

Because  his  timely  message  Is  so  vital 
and  necessary  to  Americans  who  believe 
in  free  enterprise,  constitutional  govern- 
ment under  God.  and  because  it  will  re- 
ceive little  or  no  coverage  in  the  con- 
trolled media^it  is  too  truthful  and 
straightforward— I  include  the  full  text 
of  this  speech  by  Tom  Anderson — Ameri- 
can, following  my  remarks.  I  highly  com- 
mend its  reading  to  my  colleagues,  as 
follows: 

AoDuss  or  Tom  Anoekson  at  the  National 
Detensx  Luncheon  or  the  National  Con- 
cress  or  the  Dauohters  or  the  Auxrican 

REVOLimON 

Mrs.  Jones,  President  General,  my  fa- 
vorite Congressman — Congressman  Rarlck — 
honored  guests,  ladles  and  gentleman,  my 
wife  has  made  me  well  aware  of  tbe  many 
Vital  subJecU  you  ladles  are  Involved  In.  I 
can't  possibly  cover  them  all  today.  I  feel 
sorta  like  a  mosquito  at  a  nudist  camp:  I 
know  what  I  ought  to  do.  but  1  hardly  know 
how  to  begin. 

Many  years  ago  a  drove  of  wild  hogs  lived 
In  a  big  bend  of  the  Ocmulgee  River  In 
Georgia.  They  had  survived  floods,  fires, 
freezes,  himters  and  drougbto.  Hxmters 
bragged  when  their  dogs  fought  the  hogs 
and  returned  alive.  Finally  a  one-gallused 
stranger  came  by  the  country  store  on  the 
river  road  and  asked  how  he  could  find  the 
wild  hogs.  All  he  had  with  him  was  a  one- 
horse  wagon,  an  ax,  a  lantern,  some  quilts, 
some  com  and  a  single-barrel  shotgun. 

Several  months  later  the  hog-huntlng 
stranger  came  back  to  tbe  same  store  and 
asked  for  help  to  bring  out  the  wild  hogs.  He 
said  he  had  tbem  all  over  In  a  pen  In  the 
swamp.  People  came  from  miles  aroimd  to 
see  the  captive  hogs  which  all  the  natives 
knew  couldn't  be  captured. 

"It's  all  very  simple."  droned  the  one- 
gallused  man.  "First  I  put  out  some  com. 
For  three  weeks  they  wouldn't  eat  it.  Then 
some  of  the  young  'uns  grabbed  an  ear  here 
and  there  and  scflonpered  to  the  underbrush. 
Soon  they  were  all  eating  It.  (If  one  didn't, 
he  knew  the  others  would.)  So  then  I  be- 
gan building  a  pen  around  tbe  com,  a  lit- 
tle higher  each  day.  "Fore  long  I  noticed 
they  were  all  waiting  for  me  to  bring  the 
corn  and  had  stopped  grubbing  for  acorns 
and  roots.  I  built  tbe  trap  door.  Naturally, 
they  raised  Cain  when  they  seen  I  had  'em, 
but  I  can  pen  any  animal  on  tbe  face  of  the 
earth  if  I  can  first  get  blm  to  depend  on  me 
for  a  free  handout." 

Fellow  hogs,  we  been  fenced.  We  been 
had,  by  one-gallused  Socialists.  Let's  dig  out  I 
Federal  aid  is  the  greatest  fraud  foisted  on 
the  American  people  since  Praudlln  D.  Rub- 
slavelt  (sic)  first  ran  for  President  on  a 
conservative  platform.  Federal  aid  means 
Federal  control. 

We  can't  have  federal  aid  to  schools  and 
have  free  schools.  The  Supreme  Court  has 
stated — and  In  that  Instance  I  agree  that 
that  which  the  Federal  Government  subel- 
dlzea,  It  shotUd  contioL 
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"This  Is  the  law 
And  the  law  shall  run 
Til  the  earth  In  Its  course  stands  still; 
That  he  that  eateth  another's  bread. 
Shall  do  the  other's  wlU." 

A  goveriunent  big  enough  to  give  you 
everything  you  want  Is  big  enough  to  take 
everything  you've  got.  A  government  big 
enough  to  tell  you  who  you  must  hire  Is  big 
enough  to  tell  workers  where  they  must 
work.  A  government  big  enough  to  tell  you 
who  you  must  sell  to  Is  big  enough  to  tell  a 
buyer  he  can't  buy. 

This  Is  all  part  of  the  grand  design  of  the 
collectlvlst  conspirators:  One  race,  coffee- 
colored  Mongrel;  one  church.  Apostate  and 
anti-Christ;  one  nation  not  under  God  but 
under  the  beast — United  Nations. 

One-worlders  say:  discrimination  Immoral 
.  .  .  race  consciousness  shows  moral  Imma- 
turity .  .  .  that's  like  the  man  who  sued  wife 
for  divorce  because  she  was  so  immature  .  .  . 
barged  into  the  bathroom  while  I  was  in  the 
tub  and  sank  all  my  boats. 

While  all  men  are  created  equal  In  the 
eyes  of  God  and  the  law,  they  don't  long  stay 
equal  even  there.  God  has  his  own  "elect" — 
penalizes  unrepentant  sinners,  and  the  law 
penalizes  repeating  criminals. 

A  centralized  welfare  state  brings  slavery, 
not  freedom.  Poverty  rights  are  the  very 
basis  of  human  rlghte.  Tbe  right  to  self- 
determination  of  associates  Is  the  very  es- 
sence of  hiunan  dignity.  Forced  equality  Is 
not  democracy  but  dictatorship.  Free  men 
are  not  equal  and  equal  men  are  not  free. 
The  Issue  Is  freedom — freedom  of  choice. 
Freedom  to  choose  the  doctor  who's  going 
to  have  to  wait  to  get  paid. 

A  government  which  alloovs  a  "have-not" 
majority  to  confiscate  the  "excess"  earnings 
and  assets  of  the  "have"  minority  Is  a  gov- 
ernmental tyranny  regardless  of  whether  It 
has  a  constitution  and  free  elections  or  not. 
For  no  dictatorship  Is  more  corrupt  or  tyran- 
nical than  the  dictatorship  of  the  mob.  Even 
if  there  were  no  such  thing  as  a  Negro,  "civil 
rights"  bills  are  bills  for  the  concentration 
of  power,  which  the  bill  of  rights  speclflcaUy 
denies.  "Open  housing"  and  the  busing  edicts 
are  additional  planks  in  the  dictator's  board- 
walk, another  nail  In  the  coffin  of  States 
rights,  another  vmconstltutlonal  Infringe- 
ment of  property  rights,  which  Is  the  most 
basic  and  sacred  of  all  human  rights. 

Nixon  calls  his  trillion  dollar  city  renewal 
plan  a  "himian  Investment  program"  and 
Humphrey  called  his  a  "Marshall  plan  for  the 
cities."  Whether  there's  a  dime's  worth  of 
difference  between  them  or  not,  both  are 
clearly  unconstitutional. 

Incidentally,  69%  of  the  "poor  Americans" 
(incomes  below  $3,000)    are  white. 

Take  from-the-haves-and-glve-lt-to-the- 
have-nots  Is  Marxism. 

"Guaranteed  annual  Income"  Is  Marxism. 
The  so-caUed  "clvU  rights"  movement  la 
Marxist-oriented. 

Jesvis  dldnt  take  the  people  out  of  the 
slums;  he  took  the  slums  out  of  the  people. 
Jesus  did  not  minister  to  groups;  he  min- 
istered to  Individuals. 

Since  fiscal  1953.  the  beginning  of  the 
post-Korean  war  period,  so-called  "defense" 
expenditures  are  up  41%,  but  domestic 
spending  is  up  242%.  Since  1948.  tax  collec- 
tions have  Increased  $109  billion  a  year,  or 
241%.  Why?  Population  Increases?  No.  Dur- 
ing the  past  20  years,  population  of  the 
United  States  rose  37%  and  the  cost  of  the 
Federal  Government  alone  grew  ten  times 
faster  than  the  rate  of  popuUtlon. 

"Defense"  spending  has  Increased  88% 
since  1960,  but  non-defense  spending  has 
Increased  97%.  Spending  ova  way  Into  pros- 
perity Is  like.  .  .  .  I'm  reminded  of  the 
story  of  the  beer  drinker  who  drove  12  miles 
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out  of  town  where  he  could  buy  beer  five 
cents  cheaper.  When  I  asked  him  how  he 
could  justify  the  expense  of  going  12  miles 
to  save  a  nlckle.  he  said  the  answer  was 
easy — he  just  kept  drinking  imtll  he  got 
even. 

With  the  continued  "Vletnamlzatlon"  of 
our  no  win  war,  tbe  Federal  Government 
will  spend  m  this  fiscal  year  more  than  200 
billion,  and  that's  more.  In  one  year,  than 
32  presidents  (from  Washington  through 
half  of  the  third  term  of  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt) spent  In  153  years. 

In  socialist  America  today,  one-fourth  of 
the  people  are  already  living  off  of  the  other 
three-fourths,  completely  or  partially.  In 
federalized  America  48  million  people  now 
get  regular  Government  checks.  That's 
roughly — and  It  Is  rough  on  thoee  of  us  who 
pay  the  bills  and  don't  get  any — one  out  of 
every  two  households  In  America,  assuming 
no  dupllc^ons.  That's  even  rough  on  the 
Post  Office,  having  to  deliver  them.  I 
dreamed  awhile  back  that  our  collectlvlsts 
had  an  answer  for  that  too:  That  they 
plan  to  Integrate  carrier  pigeons  with  wood- 
peckers, forming  a  plgeonpecker  corps.  The 
plgeonpeckers  wovild  not  only  be  able  to 
deliver  the  48  million  government  checks, 
but  they  would  knock  on  the  door  when  they 
got  there. 

Our  total  commitment.  Including  veterans' 
benefits,  social  security  and  everything 
bought  and  unpaid  for,  is  one  trillion,  four 
himdred  billion  dollars.  Mere  contemplation 
of  that  makes  one  turn  as  pale  as  an  under- 
taker's apprentice. 

What  Is  this  spending  for,  primarily?  It  Is 
to  promote,  here  and  abroad,  socialism, 
fascism,  and  communism.  Or,  let's  say.  a 
good  part  of  It  Is  to  promote  treason  and 
subversion  against  our  constitution  and 
covmtry.  Socialism,  neither  modem  nor 
unique  .  .  .  unlike  a  bride  .  .  . 

Karl  Marx  said,  "Spend  them  to  death." 
They  are.  But  the  coUectlvlsts  dont  care — 
their  program  Is  one  debt,  one  nation,  one 
citizenship,  one  church  and  one  firing 
squad — the  way  to  get  our  govt,  out  of  the 
Red... 

There  is  only  one  great  giver — and  that  Is 
God,  not  government.  Governments  dont 
give  freedom;  they  take  freedom.  People  have 
to  wrest  freedom  from  government.  Then, 
after  the  people  secure  freedom,  they  have 
to  work  constantly  to  keep  It. 

The  materialist  do-gooders  profess  to  be- 
lieve that  once  we  make  Commimlst  "haves" 
out  of  Communist  "have-nots,"  they  will  be 
sweet  and  mellow — and  even  renounce  com- 
munism. There  Is  as  much  chance  of  that  as 
there  Is  of  the  Pope  renouncing  Catholicism 
and  becoming  a  Baptist.  He  couldnt  do  it, 
and  the  Baptists  wouldn't  have  him. 

If  you  are  a  person  of  good  will  and 
honesty,  you  don't  vront  to  be  helped  unless 
you  are  willing  to  help  yourself. 

The  16%  of  our  people  who  make  $10,000 
to  $15,000  a  year  already  pay  more  than  half 
of  the  Federal  income  taxes. 

Jesus  was  not  a  socialist.  Jesus  believed 
In  the  profit  motive.  He  recognized  that  three 
men  had  different  talents  and  abilities  m 
varying  degrees.  Some  gained  more  talents 
with  what  they  had,  and  these  were  rewarded 
with  more  talents.  However,  Jesus  took  away 
the  talent  of  the  man  who  did  nothmg  and 
gave  It  to  the  man  who  had  10  talents  and 
congratulated  those  who  profited. 

Charity  Is  not  charity  tmless  It  Is  volim- 
tary.  In  Luke  12:13-14  Jesui  was  talking  to 
a  large  crowd  when  a  man  Approached  him 
saying:  "Master,  speak  to  my  brother  that 
he  divide  the  Inheritance  with  me."  And 
Jesus  replied:  "Man  who  is  It  that  would 
make  me  a  divider  among  men?"  Jesus  dldnt 
tax  the  "haves"  to  give  to  the  "have-nots." 
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Jssiis    said:    "Take    heed,    and    bewwe    of 

covetousness   .    .   ." 

Oovemment  does  not  and  cannot  create 
great  societies.  Individuals  create  great  socie- 
ties, not  vice  versa.  The  only  great  societies  In 
blstory  have  been  free  societies  In  which  the 
Individual  had  maximum  rights  and  privi- 
leges and  was  the  master,  not  the  servant 
of  governnient. 

Total  government  planning  has  no  room  for 
true  Christian  charity.  The  best  way  to  re- 
duce the  exploitation  of  man  Is  to  embrace 
Christianity  Chrlsttanlty.  not  handouts.  Is 
the  hope  of  the  world. 

Of  course,  we  can't  expect  our  leaders  to  be 
perfect 

Reminds  me  of  the  preacher  who  was 
preaching  on  the  Imperfections  of  man:  "I. 
myself,  am  guilty  of  many  sins  of  omission 
and  commission.  I  dare  say  there's  not  one 
among  you  who  even  thinks  he's  perfect." 

He  was  appalled  when  a  little  fellow  timidly 
arose  In  the  rear  of  the  church  and  held  up 
his  hand. 

"Sir.  do  you  mean  to  say  you  think  you're 
perfect?" 

"Oh.  no.  Reverend !  I'm  Just  standing  up  In 
Ueu  of  my  wife's  first  husband!" 

Our  forefathers  fought  the  revolutionary 
war  In  order  to  escape  taxation  without  rep- 
resentation. Taxation  without  representation 
was  not  nearly  as  bad  as  taxation  with  repre- 
sentation as  we  have  had  In  recent  years.  The 
collectives  who  say  "debt  doesnt  mean  any- 
thing, we  owe  It  to  ourselves."  and  "the  way 
to  stop  Inflation  Is  with  a  surtax."  reminds 
me  of  the  treasurer  of  the  woman's  club  who 
got  up  and  reported:  "I  am  happy  to  state 
that  through  prudent  management  we  ended 
the  year  with  a  deficit  of  $114.23." 

A  little  old  lady  In  tennis  shoes  Jumped  up 
and  said:  "I  move  we  donate  It  to  the  Sal- 
vation Army." 

The  collectlvlsts  brazenly  proclaim  that 
they  win  "take  It  from  the  haves  and  give 
It  to  the  have-nots  who  need  It  so  much." 
Hitler  said  the  same  thing,  in  German,  and 
Lenin  said  it  In  Russian.  That's  not  only 
unconstitutional,  that's  stealing. 

The  liberals  love  to  give  away  money — your 
money.  They  would  say.  "Elect  rich  htimanl- 
tarlan  politicians — elect  rich  folk*  who  don't 
have  to  steal."  Reminds  me  of  the  cock- 
roach—It's  not  what  they  steal.  It's  what 
they  carry  off. 

Daniel  Webster  declared:  "God  grants  lib- 
erty to  those  who  love  It  and  are  always 
ready  to  guard  and  defend  It."  There  Is  no 
freedom  for  the  weak.  The  meek  will  Inherit 
the  earth,  but  not  the  weak. 

If  you  want  your  goverimient  to  be  your 
slave,  and  not  your  master,  you  must  under- 
stand It.  paruclpate  In  It.  distrust  it.  and 
control  it.  for  the  bigger  It  la  the  littler  you 
are. 

Parenu  should  do  nothing  for  children 
which  they  can  do  for  themselves.  Oovem- 
ment should  do  nothing  which  private  In- 
terests can  do  as  well  or  better.  And  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should  do  nothing  which 
can  be  done  as  well  or  better  by  local  and 
State  governments — and  that  includee  prac- 
Ucally  everything.  The  bigger  the  govern- 
ment Is  the  further  removed  from  the  people 
It  la.  the  more  crooked,  wasteful.  Inefflclent. 

Remember,  as  Lincoln  said:  "You  cannot 
strengthen  the  weak  by  weakening  the 
strong."  America  represents  the  last  hope  of 
mankind,  during  our  time,  to  be  free.  The 
enslaved  of  the  world  look  to  America.  We 
may  yet  have  the  morality  and  the  courage 
to  free  them  from  Communist  tyranny.  But 
If  we  lose  our  freedom,  who  will  free  ua?  If 
the  lamp  of  freedom  Is  blown  out  In  America 
the  world  will  be  thrown  Into  darkneas.  To 
save  the  world  we  must  save  America. 

This  has  been  the  greatest  nation  In  his- 
tory because  of  three  things:  The  American 
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system  of  free  enterprise  (profit  motive) :  the 
land  and  climate  and  the  kind  of  religious, 
creative,  hard  working  people  who  settled 
and  made  this  country.  T*:;  of  land  and  e% 
of  people — ^l''c  cars — 86%  telephones — 83  "7 
TV  sets — 90'"r   bathtubs. 

American  business  did  this,  not  the  Oov- 
ernment.  Business  did  it  In  spite  of  Its  Gov- 
ernment, which  has  been  antl  business  for 
30  years.  Foreigners  did  not  do  It  and  youth 
didn't  do  It.  The  "squares"  over  30  and  their 
parents  did  It.  And  then  gave  much  of  It  to 
the  world  and  to  our  youth,  neither  of  which 
appreciated  it  (which,  to  any  student  of  hu- 
man nature  and  history.  Is  not  surprising). 
Only  one  of  the  seven  people  Jesus  cured  of 
leprosy  had  the  decency  even  to  thank  him. 

Why  destroy  the  system  that  produced  the 
highest  standard  of  living  and  the  greatest 
degree  of  freedom  ever  known — the  Consti- 
tution of  the  US.  Is  the  greatest  freedom 
document  ever  devised  by  man. 

The  so-called  war  on  poverty  is  a  blueprint 
for  socialism  and  dlcdtorshlp.  there  is  no 
unemployment  In  Russia.  They  shoot  enough 
people  to  make  the  people  and  the  Jobs  come 
out  even.  The  U.N.  Charter  says  that  all 
member  nations  should  maintain  full  em- 
ployment regardless  of  the  consequences.  It 
is  Impossible  to  have  perpetual  full  employ- 
ment and  freedom.  As  Important  as  the  right 
to  get  rich,  is  the  right  to  be  a  bum. 

Of  course,  the  only  sensible  way  to  really 
reduce  poverty  is  to  Increase  and  Improve 
private  enterprise. 

Some  young  people  complain  because  there 
Is  no  more  opportunity.  Somel>ody  has  esti- 
mated that  80<'r  of  the  world's  knowledge 
has  been  developed  in  the  past  10  years  and 
is  doubling  every  10  years.  Ninety  percent  of 
all  drugs  being  prescribed  by  physicians  to- 
iij  were  not  even  known  10  years  ago.  Ten 
years  from  now  ^4  of  all  people  who  will 
work  In  Industry  will  be  producing  products 
that  have  not  yet  been  Invented  or  dis- 
covered. 

Where  there  is  erosion  of  the  national 
morality,  property  rights  are  always  de- 
stroyed. Property  rights  are  the  foundation 
of  morality.  That's  the  reason  one  of  the  10 
commandments  decrees:  "Thou  Shalt  not 
steal"  The  politician  who  will  steal  for  you 
will  also  steal  from  you  Some  of  our  politi- 
cians would  steal  a  dead  flv  from  a  blind 
spider. 

Well,  we  got  rid  of  Johnson  and  got  Nixon. 
Like  getting  a  divorce  and  getting  custody 
of  your  wife's  parents.  Some  uninformed  con- 
•ervaUves  still  think  Nixon  Is  a  conserva- 
tive— weather  vane. 

Mort  of  us  don't  yet  knaw  whit  to  expest 
from  Preeident  Nixon — which  reminds  me    .  . 

Once  upon  a  time  there  were  three  bears: 
papa  bear,  mama  bear  and  baby  bear.  "Some- 
one haa  eaten  my  porridge."  boomed  papa 
bear  in  his  deep  sonorous  voice.  "Someone 
has  eaten  my  porridge!"  cried  baby  bear  in 
her  high  Uttle  voice.  "Bitch,  bitch,  bitch" 
said  mama  bear.  "I  haven't  even  put  it  In 
the  t>owl  yet!"  Nixon-bear  hasn't  put  our 
porridge  into  the  bowl  yet.  But  everything 
indicates  it  will  be  a  better  tasting,  slower 
poison. 

Of  course,  we  conservatives  want  perfec- 
tion. Like  the  old  maid  who  had  waited  so 
long  for  the  right  man  to  come  along.  Her 
UtUe  nephew  said:  "Auntie  waited  so  long 
for  her  ship  to  come  In  that  her  pier  col- 
lapsed." Some  people  even  condemn  Ted 
Kennedy  for  wearing  that  neck  brace  to  the 
Kopechne  funeral.  He  needed  it  to  hold  bis 
head  up! 

Some  conservatlvea  I  know  spend  more 
time  and  effort  fighting  each  other.  Some 
conservatives  are  like  the  two  preachers  wto 
were  aameatly  discussing  their  religious  dif- 
ferences. Finally  one  turned  to  the  other, 
realgnedly,  and  said:  "After  all.  we're  both 
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trying  to  do  the  Lord's  work.  Tou  In  your 
way  and  I  In  his!" 

Under  Republicans  and  Democrats,  our 
government,  through  abandonment  of  the 
gold  standard,  through  confiscatory  taxation, 
through  continuous  deficit  spending, 
through  government-sponsored  union  rack- 
eteering, through  fantastic  giveaways  at 
home  and  abroad,  through  actual  sponsor- 
ship of  anarchy  and  insurrection  across  our 
land,  through  deliberate  subsidization  of  the 
enemy — our  leaders  are  destroying  the  home 
of  the  brave  and  the  land  of  the  free,  delib- 
erately. I  was  quoted  the  other  day  as  say- 
ing "unwittingly."  I  didnt  say  "unwitting- 
ly." I  said  "deliberately."  Our  menace  is  not 
the  Big  Red  Army  from  without  but  the 
Big  Pink  Enemy   within. 

It  didnt  Jtut  happen  .  .  . 

Our  greatest  menace  is  not  fallout,  but 
sellout. 

The  so-called  liberals  now  talk  about  Arma- 
geddon, the  last  war  when  all  aball  be  de- 
stroyed.  If  we  are  on  the  brink  of  Armaged- 
don, who  brought  us  there? 

The  "liberals "  remind  me  of  the  boy  who 
murdered  his  mother  and  father  and  then 
threw  himself  on  the  mercy  of  the  court 
because  he  was  an  orphan. 

With  Marxism  taking  the  world,  our  lead- 
ers dont  even  mention  the  Communist 
menace  but  Ulk  of  "building  bridges  of 
friendship."  No  candidate  for  the  presidency 
or  vice  presidency — except  George  Wallace 
and  Ronald  Reagan — even  mention  the  Com- 
munist scourge.  They  play  like  It  doesnt 
exist. 

We  conservatives  have  out  slight  differences 
of  opinion — like  the  bride-elect  who  was  de- 
scribing her  differences  with  her  fiance, 
"I  want  a  big  church  wedding."  she  said, 
"and  he  wants  to  break  the  engagement." 
Lots  of  us  are  going  to  break  our  engage- 
ment with  the  Republican  party  unless  It 
turns  conservative.  I'm  for  making  the  Re- 
publican Party  conservative  or  makln;  It 
die. 

Having  to  choose  between  Democrat  and 
Republican  puts  us  in  the  position  of  Adam: 
God  showed  Eve  to  Adam  and  said.  "Now. 
choose  a  wife!" 

Christ  had  this  to  say  about  "moderates" 
(middle-of-the-roaders)  a  religious  type.  He 
denounced  In  no  uncertain  terms:  "I  know 
thy  works,  that  thou  art  neither  cold  nor 
hot;  I  would  thou  were  cold  or  hot.  So  then 
because  thou  art  lukewarm,  and  neither  cold 
nor  hot.  I  will  spue  thee  out  of  my  mouth." 
(Rev.  3:15-16) 

More  people  are  Interested  In  losing  5 
pounds    than   In    losing   Cuba. 

Several  years  ago  a  nati.inal  •-urvey  showed 
more  people  knew  who  s«ld  "Hi  Ho.  Silver!" 
than  who  said  "give  me  liberty  or  give  me 
death!" 

Typical  Americans  eat  breakfast  over  their 
white  tablecloths  and  pink  newspapers,  and 
end  the  day  propped  up  before  their  boob 
tube  which  slyly  tindermlnes  every  form  of 
religion,  patriotism,  decency,  and  self-reli- 
ance. 

The  world  watches  America,  and  America 
watches  TV.  America,  former  land  of  the  free 
and  home  of  the  brave:  now  the  Hnd  of  the 
criminal  and  home  of  the  sacred:  America, 
a  land  in  which  workers  get  paid  for  not 
working,  preachers  get  paid  for  not  believing, 
teachers  get  paid  for  anarchy.-  mothers  get 
paid  for  not  marrying,  farmers  get  paid  for 
not  farming,  and  promoters  get  paid  for  fer- 
tiliser tanks  which  ain't:  America,  where  the 
only  God  recognized  in  the  classroom  Is 
Santa  Claus.  A  people  who  won't  take  a  stand 
decerve  to  take  a  fall. 

Even  more  appalling  than  the  noise  of  the 
bad  people  is  the  silence  of  the  "good  people." 
Many  "good  people"  are  mainly  concerned 
with  how  to  stay  awake  on  a  full  stomach. 
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As  General  Van  Horn  Moeeley  said:  "Tboee 
who  have  the  most  to  lose  will  be  the  last 
to  resist."  (The  country  club  set)  and  they're 
neither  blind  nor  Innocent;  they  are  gutless 
and  guilty. 

As  Hiram  Mann  said:  "No  man  escapes 
when  freedom  fails.  The  best  men  rot  In 
fUthy  Jails  and  those  who  cried,  'appease, 
appeasel'  are  hanged  by  those  they  tried  to 
please."  Appeasers  are  people  who  feed  a  croc- 
odile hoping  It'll  eat  them  last. 

It  is  fashionable  to  be  a  moderate,  a 
mlddle-of-the-roader,  theee  days.  Many 
mlddle-of-the-roaders  are  merely  people  who 
have  no  principles  they'll  stand  up  for.  The 
middle  of  the  road  has  been  moving  to  the 
left  for  25  years.  Pontius  Pilate  was  a  mld- 
dle-of-the-roader. He  didnt  dare  make  tJie 
decision  to  crucify  Christ.  He  let  the  niob 
decide,  the  "democratic "  thing  to  do.  The 
middle  of  the  road  between  good  and  evU  is 
evil. 

We  conservatives  are  always  accused  of 
being  against  change — who  have  to  be 
dragged  Into  the  20th  Century — aginners 
opposed  to  all  change.  But  not  changing  Just 
to  be  changing.  Like  the  fellow  who  decided 
Just  for  a  change  he'd  start  parting  his  hair 
crossways,  ear  to  ear. 

His  one  remaining  friend  asked,  "Well,  how 
do  you  like  your  hair  parted  that  way?"  He 
said.  "Pine,  except  for  one  thmg.  People  are 
always  whispering  Into  my  noee."  You  can 
raise  a  pig  in  your  parlor.  It  vron't  change 
the  pig,  only  your  parlor. 

Many  of  the  hypocrites  who  never  mlas 
church  on  Sunday  are  "going  along"  with 
the  criminal  take-over  of  our  country  by 
Socialists,  Communists,  atheists,  degenerates 
and  slobs.  These  are  businessmen  who  say 
we've  already  lost  and  who  lack  the  integrity 
and  the  courage  to  Identify  with  what  ap- 
pears to  be  the  losing  side. 

Cicero  said.  "It  is  impossible  to  know  the 
truth  and  not  be  held  responsible." 

An  Informed  Christian  can't  quit!  Beatniks 
quit — beaten  because  they  refuse  to  try. 
They're  long  on  hair  and  short  on  character. 

The  human  race — to  which  many  politi- 
cians belong — has  made  no  measurable  im- 
provement morally  and  intellectually  In  all 
human  history.  How  sad!  And  it  won't,  un- 
less Christianity  prevails. 

We  "haters"  are  accused  of  Intolerance. 
One  of  the  greatest  national  weaknesses  and 
sins  is  an  excess  of  tolerance.  Let  us  not 
mistake  ignorance  or  cowardice  for  tolerance. 
One  is  not  capable  of  tolerance  unless  one 
has  a  conviction.  A  person  unable  to  arrive 
at  convictions  is  a  person  morally  Immature. 

Some  people  are  mainly  Interested  In 
whether  the  Jones'  are  doing  It  before  they 
do  It.  Remember,  today's  mighty  oak  is  Just 
yesterday's  Uttle  nut  which  stood  its  ground. 
Confucius  said:  "To  know  what  is  right  and 
not  to  do  It  is  the  worst  of  cowardice."  If  It 
is  morally  wrong.  It  can't  be  politically  right. 

Many  who  ask  what  can  I  do  are  afraid 
you'll  tell  'em. 

There  are  many  people  in  America  who 
know  the  score  and  yet  refuse  to  get  involved. 
We  have  the  strength  of  their  convictlcns. 
There  Is  no  excuse  for  people  who  say:  "I'm 
with  you  all  the  way — b^it.  don't  use  my 
name." 

What  can  "little  I"  do?  A  little  17-year-old 
girl  who  couldn't  even  read  or  writs  changed 
the  course  of  history.  Her  name  was  Joan 
of  Arc. 

When  and  If  St.  Peter  meets  us  at  the 
golden  gate,  he  won't  ask  what  we  agreed 
with.  He  wont  ask  what  we  belonged  to. 
Heaven  Is  not  open  to  Methodists.  Catholics, 
Rotarians  or  D.A.R.  Heaven  la  open  only  to 
individuals.  It's  not  what  we  belong  to — It's 
what  we  are.  It's  not  what  we  say — but  what 
we  do — and  what  we  don't  do.  "But  It's  too 
late,"  some  say.  For  Christiana  It's  never  too 
late. 
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We  can't  depend  on  our  political  leaders. 
We  can't  depend  on  the  professionals.  I'm 
constantly  amazed  by  the  people  who  think 
all  we've  got  to  do  is  to  elect  a  so-called 
conservative  president  and  then  go  back  to 
the  bridge  table  and  golf  course.  If  our 
republic  can  be  saved  from  dictatorship, 
bankruptcy,  and  surrender  It  will  be  saved 
the  same  way  It  was  founded,  from  the  bot- 
tom up,  by  we-the-people. 

In  the  Russian  Revolution  the  business 
and  professional  leaders  stayed  neutral.  They 
figured  they  were  smart  enough  and  sophis- 
ticated enough  to  stay  on  top  regardless  of 
which  regime  won  out.  They  ended  up  shot 
In  the  back  of  the  neck.  And  that's  what 
they  deserved.  They  stayed  neutral  until 
it  was  too  late.  How  soon  will  It  be  too  late 
in  America?  Many  business  and  professional 
people  are  staying  neutral  or  else  riding  the 
tide  of  what  they  think  Is  the  wave  of  the 
future;  opportunist  Icebergs  who'll  go  along 
with  any  tide  that'll  promote  their  own  self- 
ish interests. 

Dante  said.  "The  hottest  places  In  hell  are 
reserved  for  those  who  in  a  period  of  moral 
crisis  maintain  neutrality."  If  this  Is  not  a 
period  of  moral  crisis,  when  have  we  ever 
had  one  In  the  history  of  the  world? 

Coexistence  is  an  Inunoral.  Impossible,  gut- 
less fraud.  General  Elsenhower's  buddy.  Rus- 
sian General  Zhukov  said,  "Coexistence  is 
as  nonsensical  as  fried  snowballs."  Every 
Russian  leader  is  on  record  tis  saying  that 
coexistence  is  Impossible,  that  we  cannot  Uve 
side  by  side,  that  one  or  the  other  must  be 
destroyed.  Yet  our  leaders  have  been  serving 
us  fried  snowballs,  sugar-coated,  for  25  years. 

Let's  demand  that  our  leaders  quit  fight- 
ing evil  by  compromising  with  evil.  Let's  de- 
mand cessation  of  all  recognition  and  trade 
with  all  Commimlst  countries  until  their 
slaves  are  freed.  This  would  give  the  enslaved 
of  the  world  new  hope:  that  America,  their 
only  hope,  has  not  yet  surrendered,  that 
America  may  yet  have  the  morality  and  the 
courage  to  help  them  free  themselves  from 
Communist  chains.  If  the  lamp  of  freedom 
is  blown  out  In  America,  the  world  will  be 
thrown  Into  darkness. 

What  can  one  person  do  about  It?  One 
man.  Nathan  Hale,  sent  chills  up  the  qjlnes 
of  generations  of  American  patriots  when 
he  said  Just  before  he  was  being  put  to 
death,  "I  only  regret  I  have  but  one  life  to 
lose  for  my  country."  Sometimes  I've  won- 
dered if  U-2  spy  Powers  might  be  the  mod- 
em Nathan  Hale.  He  was  paid  $30,000  a  year 
to  do  a  Job  and  when  he  was  caught,  he  said, 
"I  didn't  know  what  I  was  doing  and  If  I  had 
known,  I  wouldn't  have  done  It." 

What  can  you  do?  One  man,  Adolph  Hitler, 
cast  the  deciding  vote  in  a  beer  putsch  that 
set  the  world  on  fire.  One  man's  vote  kept  us 
from  killing  compulsory  military  training — 
4  months  before  Pearl  Harbor.  One  man's  In- 
fluence led  to  giving  China  to  the  "Agrarian 
reformers."  That  man  was  not  a  foreigner, 
but  an  American. 

What  can  one  person  do?  One  person,  un- 
known today,  fired  the  shot  heard  'round  the 
world.  He  didn't  worry  about  It  hurting  his 
business.  He  didnt  check  to  see  If  the  lead- 
ers approved.  He  was  neither  paid  cash  nor 
guaranteed  any  benefits  by  his  government. 
He  Just  did  what  his  conscience  told  him 
to  do  for  hla  country.  You  are  but  one.  So 
were  Carrie  Nation,  and  Joan  of  Arc,  and 
Patrick  Henry.  Maybe  one  person  cant  aave 
the  country,  but  he  can  try. 

What  can  one  person  do?  One  man,  Karl 
Marx,  Karl,  was  a  ne'er-do-well.  But  his 
criminal  conspiracy,  sometimes  miscalled  a 
religion,  has  enslaved  haJf  the  world.  What 
can  one  person  do?  Hitler  was  a  psychop>athlc 
paperhanger.  Are  we  inferior  to  them — or 
even  to  Christ's  Disciples — before  they  be- 
came dedicated  men? 
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Appealing  to  our  one  worlders  to  save  our 
free  republic  is  like  appealing  to  the  Jesulta 
to  save  unlt&rianlam.  But  meet  of  our  Con- 
gressmen and  Senators  are  not  oollectlvista. 
They're  neither  dedicated  leftists  nor  dedi- 
cated rightists.  They're  merely  dedicated  to 
staying  here.  And  that  depends  on  you.  We 
have  no  permanent  patent  on  freedom.  Free- 
dom Is  not  George's  job.  It's  yours. 

Some  people  try  to  excuse  their  own  do 
nothingness  by  alibiing:  The  majority  want 
what  they're  getting!  The  majority  dont 
know  what  it  wants.  The  mob  is  a  slob. 

History  Is  made  not  by  silent  majorities 
but  by  dedicated  minorities.  Let  each  of  us 
do  the  best  we  can.  where  we  are  with  what 
we  have.  Enough  dedicated  ants  can  whip  an 
elephant. 

We  must  have  the  courage  to  stand  up  for 
what  is  right  against  the  mob.  win  or  lose. 
Many  dictators  get  a  majority  vote.  The  ma- 
jority Is  not  always  right.  One — with  God — 
is  a  majority.  The  majority  permitted  the 
reign  of  terror  In  the  French  Revolution.  The 
majority  shouted  to  Pontius  Pilate.  "Cru- 
cify Him."  The  majority  burned  the  Chris- 
tians at  the  stake.  The  majority  drove  the 
Jews  into  exile  and  to  the  ghetto.  The  major- 
ity established  slavery.  The  majority  of  the 
House  of  Burgesses  Jeered  when  Patrick 
Henry  asked:  "Is  life  so  dear  or  peace  so 
sweet  as  to  be  purchased  at  the  price  of 
chains  and  slavery?"  The  majority  ridiculed 
Columbus  for  saying  the  world  was  round. 
The  majority  said  that  Galllleo  must  recant 
or  go  to  prison.  Only  a  few  responded  when 
Paul  Revere  cried:  "The  British  are  coming!" 
Only  a  few  defended  the  bridge  at  Concord. 

Only  a  few  signed  the  Declaration.  "Why 
be  upset?"  the  ostriches  ask. 

I'm  upset  because  in  1945  at  the  end  of  the 
so-called  hostilities,  the  Communists  con- 
trolled about  7%  of  the  world's  peoples.  They 
now  have  40  ^^  of  the  peoples  and  25  Tc  of 
the  land  mass  in  chains.  And  the  big  Red 
Army  didnt  fire  a  shot.  They  are  now  taking 
us  and  other  free  nations  from  within,  and 
yet  Senator  Fulbright  said  the  other  day  that 
there  is  no  Communist  conspiracy !  And  many 
of  our  leaders  tell  us  "The  cold  war  is  over." 
If  the  cold  war  Is  over,  we  lost  it! 

VSThat  am  I  upset  about?  I  used  to  be  upset 
because  my  child  might  have  to  live  In  a 
slave  state.  Now  I'm  upset  because  I  might 
have  to. 

Just  a  few  years  ago  when  Karl  Marx  died 
only  eight  people  attended  his  funeral.  Most 
of  our  State  Department  were  too  young 
to  go.  All  the  Communists  have  to  do  is  to 
keep  on  doing  the  same  things  we're  been 
doing,  and  their  timetable  calls  for  taking 
us  over,  from  within,  in  this  decade.  And  we 
are  told  not  to  get  upset. 

The  situation  we  are  In  today  in  America 
reminds  me  of  the  two  skeletons,  locked 
in  a  closet.  One  skeleton  turned  to  the  other 
and  rattled,  "How  did  we  get  In  here?"  The 
other  answered,  "I  dont  know,  but  U  we 
had  any  guta  we'd  get  cut." 

When  freedom  Is  at  stake,  silence  la  not 
golden;  It's  yellow. 

A  recent  Harris  poll  showed  25%  thought 
it  was  O.K.  to  ignore  a  victim's  cry  for  help. 
Remember  the  story  of  the  woman  rettim- 
ing  from  work  in  New  York?  She  had  been 
attacked  and  stabbed  repeatedly  on  the  side- 
walk In  public,  while  some  30  -people  who 
could  have  helped  her,  did  nothing.  They  said 
they  didn't  want  to  get  Involved.  In  fact,  her 
assailant  returned  while  she  was  trying  to 
crawl  to  safety,  to  finish  her  off.  May  God 
have  mercy  on  their  unlnvolved  souls!  We 
wUl  get  involved  or  get  enslaved.  A  people 
who  lack  the  morality  to  stand  on  their  feet 
will  crawl  on  their  knees. 

The  great  issue  of  our  time  Is  neither  ed- 
ucation nor  economics;  It's  moral.  We  have 
many   problems    and   one    overshadows    all 
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others.  And  th»t  U  morality.  That's  the  main 
reason  were  In  the  ahape  weTe  In:  Lack  of 
morality,  domesttcally  and  internationally. 
Our  critical  problem  U  not  our  housing 
slums  but  our  moral  alums. 

On  the  home  front  we  have  been  seduced 
by  bread  and  circuses,  ninnlng  to  Waahlng- 
ton  hat  In  band  selllxtg  our  freedom  for  a 
mess  of  pottage.  On  the  International  front 
we  have  cynically  tried  to  bribe  and  buy  the 
world  as  a  subaUtute  for  a  foreign  policy. 
This  U  materialism.  The  war  for  the  wwld 
Is  not  based  on  hunger  versus  plenty,  Igno- 
rance versus  education,  totalitarianism  ver- 
sus Democracy  .  .  .  Germany  .  .  .  Cuba  .  .  . 
the  war  for  the  world  Is  between  good  and 
evil.  Some  of  the  "Best"  educated  people  are 
the  moat  wicked.  You  have  to  be  educated 
to  even  know  how  to  commit  aome  crlmee. 
One-fourth  of  Hitler's  concentration  camp 
guards  held  doctorate  degrees'. 

"This  is  the  best-educated  generation  this 
nation  has  yet  produced."  say  the  educa- 
tors and  the  statisticians.  But  they  don't 
say  what  they  are  educated  for.  They  mean 
that  a  higher  percentage  of  our  students  now 
graduate  from  high  school  and  college  than 
ever  before,  which  really  means  very  little. 
One  of  the  first  things  many  graduates 
should  do  as  soon  as  possible  Is  to  unlearn 
the  untruths  they  were  taught  by  mistaken 
educators.  Oxir  progressive  educators  have 
been  stressing  life  adjustment  Instead  of  the 
preservation  of  a  free  Nation.  They  have 
taught  security,  peace  and  brotherhood  but 
left  duty,  honor  and  country  aside. 

The  first  thing  an  educated  person  learns 
to  do  is  to  walk  alone.  The  first  requirement 
of  a  school,  m  my  opinion,  is  to  build  char- 
acter. We  need  not  more  nationalized  educa- 
tional supermarkets  but  more  small,  local 
schools,  and  more  Christian  schools.  We  need 
more  good  teachers  who  can  spend  more  time 
with  the  students  than  the  bus  drivers  do. 
W»  need  more  learning  and  leas  riding,  better 
teachers  Instead  of  better  buildings.  More 
truth  and  less  TV.  More  understanding  and 
less  innovation. 

Recently.  I  spoke  at  what  was  described 
to  me  as  one  of  the  most  exclusive  girls' 
schools  In  Pittsburgh.  My  reception  waa  \in- 
derwhelming  No  applause — no  laughs — until 
I  said  that  Jesus  was  the  hope  of  our  nation. 
During  the  following  question  and  answer 
MMlon,  the  students  arose  to  say  time  and 
time  again.  "I  disagree  with  everything  you've 
said."  To  this  there  was  great  applause 

And  so  It  went.  Every  question  antagonis- 
tic. Every  antagonistic  question  applauded. 
After  forty  minutes  of  threat,  the  head- 
mlstreas  Insisted  that  the  little  dears'  mom- 
mies and  chauffeiirs  were  waiting  without. 
A  few  little  darlings  insisted  on  surrounding 
me  after  the  formal  meeting  was  over:  "We 
are  Marxists!"  They  proclaimed. 

I  turned  to  comrade  headmUtresa  and 
said:  "You  have  done  a  wonderful  Job  of 
brainwashing  these  children!" 

"Mr.  Anderson,  we  feel  that  our  teachers 
are  more  or  less  evenly  divided  on  these 
things."  she  replied  archly. 

"Yes".  I  replied.  "Fifty  percent  for  Russia 
and  fifty  percent  for  Red  China." 

And  with  that  the  rest  of  the  little  angels 
rushed  out  to  their  waiting  CadlUaca  and 
departed.  The  median  age  of  these  children 
was  not  more  than  15.  Itll  be  at  least  three 
or  four  years  before  they're  old  enough  to 
destroy  the  country. 

Fortune  magazine  reports  that  700,000 
young  Americans  In  colleges  and  universities 
now  accept  the  cooununlst  condemnation  of 
American  capltaUsm  and  want  to  destroy 
the  system. 

The  "new  left"  has  reportedly  oapttired 
the  student-body  presidencies  In  more  than 
half  of  our  insUtutlons  of  higher  learning. 

Who  la  responsible?  The  parents,  the 
teachers,  tb«  preachers,  and  the  liberals.  The 
reds  could  not  haTe  acoompllahed  thla  un- 
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lees  the  pink  bralnbenders  were  running 
their  errands  for  them. 

The  parents  defaulted.  The  pinks  have 
taken  over  the  educational  system.  The  stu- 
dents have  been  lied  to.  They  have  not  been 
told  the  truth  about  capitalism  and  the 
American  system.  Nor  about  Christianity. 

How  can  the  free  enterprise  system  survive 
the  next  generation  If  the  next  generaUon 
doesn  t  believe  In  the  free  enterprise  system? 

Neither  Jesus  Christ.  Abraham  Lincoln, 
Winston  Churchill  nor  Shakespeare  (Gram- 
mar School  Dropouts)  could  have  been  ad- 
mitted to  today's  colleges.  And  all  but  Christ 
might  have  been  ruined  If  they  had  been. 
A  college  degree  Is  the  most  overrated  thing 
since  Jackie  Kennedy. 

We  spend  billions  for  buildings  and  pea- 
nuts for  teachers.  We're  obsessed  with  sci- 
ence so  we  can  keep  up  with  the  Russians, 
who  can  put  missiles  on  the  moon  but  cant 
make  toilets  work. 

Meanwhile,  the  voice  from  the  cunpus 
cries  "hyprocrlsy!"  At  the  community  elders 
and  the  "establishment."  Students  decry  the 
"rat  race."  the  "crushing  materialism."  our 
"money-mad  society" — and  then  wire  home, 
collect  for  t200  to  finance  a  spring  hash  of 
booae  and  sex  at  Fort  Lauderdale,  or  a  trip 
to  New  York  for  a  parade  to  honor  the  Vlet- 
cong.  They're  as  spoiled  as  a  butcher's  dog. 
They're  always  Itching  for  money  but  never 
scratching  for  it. 

I  heard  about  a  widow  who  raised  five 
wonderful  boys  all  by  herself.  "How  In  the 
world  did  you  do  It?"  somebody  asked.  "The 
main  thing."  she  said,  "was  a  pat  on  the 
back.  You  mtist  do  It  early  enough,  often 
enough  and  low  enough." 

If  the  campus  "Idealists"  are  opposed  to 
materialism.  If  their  hearts  bleed  for  the 
disadvantaged,  the  guUt-rldden  phonies 
should  know  that.  Just  to  help  defeat  hy- 
procrlsy. they  may  turn  over  to  the  nearest 
pastor  their  new  car,  TV,  stereo,  tape  recorder, 
electric  blanket,  hair  drier,  camera,  or  fancy 
"mod"  wardrobe,  and  he  will  personally  see 
that  they  are  distributed  among  the  poor. 
Why  don't  the  self-described  "idealists"  prac- 
tice what  they  preach?  That  goes  for  the 
Rockefellers,  Kennedys  . . . 

Why  dont  they  rebel  against  a  rigged  com- 
munications system  which  Is  brainwashing 
the  American  people?  How  long  since  we've 
seen  an  antl-Communlrt  TV  program  or 
movie?  Ever?  Communism  la  the  scourge  of 
the  world.  Yet  most  Americans  either  Ignore 
It  or  embrace  It. 

Our  country  today  needs  nationalism,  pa- 
triotism, morality,  courage,  dedication  and 
religion  as  never  before.  And  these  eternal 
verities — these  necessities  If  we  are  to  sur- 
vive as  a  free  people — should  be  taught  from 
kindergarten  through  college. 

Even  though  we  are  the  richest  society 
In  human  history  and  therefore  necessarily 
one  of  the  softest,  wickedest  and  unhapplest, 
we  have  no  monopoly  on  permissiveness. 
Both  ancient  Greece  and  ancient  Rome  be- 
came permissive  societies — and  went  under. 
Permissiveness  is  now  pervading  the  west, 
where  there  Is  freedom.  There  Is  uo  permis- 
siveness In  Russia — there  Is  still  the  firing 
squad  and  Siberia. 

Loss  of  faith  in  God  la  our  Nation's  most 
serious  problem.  When  men  lose  God  they 
turn  to  the  state. 

The  new  morality  la  not  new — It's  old  as 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  "God  Is  dead"  Is  not 
new.  The  new  religion  is  Atheism — anti-God. 
The  new  economics  la  feudalism  and  fascism. 
The  new  art  Is  anti-art.  The  new  poUtlcs  U 
a  return  to  the  Jungle. 

We  now  have  new  math,  new  religion,  new 
morals — the  so-called  liberals  are  deliber- 
ately trying  to  destroy  all  the  eternal  veri- 
ties. "UberaUsm"  la  Atheism  concealed: 
Oommiinlsm  Is  atheism  revealed. 

If  your  minister  preaches  a  new  moral 
code  what  you  naed  la  not  new  values — but 
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a  new  preacher.  IT  you  can  believe  God  Is 
dead  you  can  believe  anything.  If  you  can 
believe  there  Is  no  such  thing  as  sin.  as 
right,  as  evil  .  .  .  then  conversely  you  can 
believe  there  Is  no  such  thing  as  morality, 
wrong,  good. 

More  and  more  we  were  told,  "everything 
depends  on  the  situation,  and  how  you  look 
at  It."  Like  the  wife  said  to  her  husband: 
"You  say  I'm  overdrawn.  I  say  you're  under- 
deposited." 

I  heard  about  a  modernist  church  which 
put  on  Its  bulletin  board  in  the  yard: 
"There  ain't  no  hell."  And  a  fundamental 
church  across  the  comer  put  on  Its  board: 
"The  hell  there  ain't!" 

I  also  beard  about  a  new  modern  and 
sophisticated  preacher  who  got  a  call  to  a 
little  rural  church  In  Alabama.  He  an- 
nounced the  second  Sunday  that  the  con- 
gregation would  have  to  cease  and  desist 
from  shouting  "Praise  the  Lord !  Amen  I  And 
shouting  and  other  such  square  expressions. 

The  very  next  Sunday  a  little  old  woman 
got  carried  away — "Praise  the  Lord.  Hal- 
lelujat"  The  ushers  hastened  down  the  aisle, 
lifted  her  up  gingerly  and  carried  her  out. 
Waving  her  handkerchief  she  cried:  "Jesus 
rode  one  Into  Jerusalem  and  it  takes  two  to 
carry  me  out!" 

When  you  analyze  all  of  our  major  prob- 
lems, you  find  they  all  go  back  to  morality. 
Law  and  order,  Vietnam,  Inflation  .  .  . 
pornography  .  .  .  books  .  .  .  magazines  .  . 
Liz  tells  all!  .  .  .  Liz  can't — she  couldn't  re- 
member all. 

If  you  were  a  commie  and  wanted  to  take 
over  this  country,  how  would  you  go  about 
It?  They  wouldn't  dare  bomb  Washington 
and  New  York.  They'd  kill  too  many  of  their 
own  folks.  They  are  winning  without  It. 
Their  own  slaves  would  turn  on  them.  They 
know  and  we  know  that  there  can  be  no 
winner  In  a  nuclear  war.  The  way  to  take 
over  this  country  Is  to  Infiltrate  the  clergy, 
press  and  networks,  the  educational  system, 
key  spots  In  government.  And  It's  not  how 
many  Communists  there  are:  It's  who  they 
are  and  where  they  are  .  .  .  3%  .  .  .  took 
over  Russia  and  have  ruled  It  ever  since. 

The  FCC.  talks  of  a  "fairness  doc- 
trine" .  .  .  socialism  Is  not  controversial  but 
antlsoclallsm  Is.  There  la  no  real  freedom  of 
choice  on  TV. 

Being  able  to  switch  channels  and  get 
Frank  McGee  or  Frontley  and  Plnkley  In- 
stead of  Walter  Cronklte  or  Ei\c  Sevareld  Is 
like  getting  shipwrecked  on  a  desert  Island 
with  your  own  wife. 

Comparing  CBS  to  NBC  reminds  me  of  the 
time  the  Earl  of  Sandwich  (who  Invented 
the  sandwich)  was  challenged  by  back- 
bencher John  Wilkes  In  the  English  Parlia- 
ment. Sandwich  was  kind  of  a  ladles  man, 
but  he  was  tough  In  debate  and  told  Wllkea 
that  he  was  a  no  good  so-and-so  and  that 
he'd  surely  die  on  the  gallows  or  of  a  dread 
disease. 

Wilkes  replied:  "That  depends,  my  lord,  on 
whether  I  embrace  your  principles  or  your 
mistress." 

Switching  from  NBC  to  CBS  Is  like  switch- 
ing wives  and  getting  custody  of  your  ex- 
wlfe'B  parents. 

Missile  strength,  manpower  strength,  H- 
bomb  strength  get  the  headlines.  Few  ever 
mention  the  greatest  weapon:  spiritual 
strength.  Who — we  or  the  Communists — have 
the  fanatical  zeal  necessary  to  siinrlve? 
Which  will  make  the  most  sacrifices  and  the 
least  compromises?  We  must  maintain  our 
moral  superiority!  We  must  fear  alayery 
more  than  we  fear  war.  We  must  prefer 
to  die  In  our  feet  than  to  live  on  our  knees. 
War  Is  not  unthinkable — but  slavery  Is. 

We  are  In  a  war  for  survival  as  a  free  peo- 
ple— and  we  are  losing.  We  are  losing  be- 
cause our  leaders  are  not  trying  to  win. 

In  a  sickening  spectacle,  on  Nov.  7,  1968, 
while  American  men  were  dying  In  Viet- 
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nam,  the  Johnson  administration  Joined 
the  Russians  In  observing  the  Communist 
Revolution's  60th  Anniversary  celebration 
at  the  Russian  Embassy  In  Washington. 

Secretary  of  State  Rusk  clinked  vodka 
glasses  with  the  Red  killers.  Our  chief  In- 
ternational bugler.  Sen.  Fulbrlght  was  there. 
The  only  tune  he  can  play  Is  "Retreat."  He 
makes  me  wish  birth  control  could  be  made 
retroactive. 

Our  "Pueblo"  strategy  was  the  same  as  our 
Vietnam,  Korea,  Cuba,  East  Germany, 
China — to  compromise  and  surrender. 

The  strategy  Is:  to  lose.  We  have  never 
won  any  war  against  any  Communist  na- 
tion— and  we  won't — until  we  get  the  pro- 
CoDununlsts  out  of  leadership  positions  In 
our  government,  press,  education  and 
churches. 

Switching  from  Rusk  to  Rogers  Is  like 
leaving  a  soiled  diaper  on  a  baby  and  just 
changing  safety  pin. 

The  chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions committee,  J.  W.  Fulbrlght  had  this  to 
say  In  his  maiden  speech  to  the  Senate  on 
March  28,  1946:  "Where  one  recalls  the 
birth  of  our  own  nation — that  In  1776  our 
forefathers  were  regarded  as  being  quite  as 
radical,  by  the  rest  of  the  world,  as  Lenin 
was  In  1920 — Is  It  not  strange  that  we  should 
be  so  harsh  toward  Russia?" 

Senator  Fulbrlght  has  been  an tl -American 
and  pro-Communist  In  the  Intervening  quar- 
ter century.  Just  a  few  weeks  ago  he  said 
he  dldnt  care  If  all  of  southeast  Asia  went 
Communist.  Chairman  Fulbrlght 's  concep- 
tion of  the  Communist  menaoe  reminds  me 
of  the  drunk  who  stumbled  up  on  a  man 
barbecuing  a  chicken  over  the  rotary  spit  In 
bis  patio. 

"Shay  buddy,  whatsa'  matter?"  be  asked. 
"Your  organ  ain't  playln'  and  your  monkey's 
on  fire." 

It's  great  that  the  three  Apollo  13  astro- 
nauts got  back  safely.  But,  why  are  they  so 
much  more  Important  than  the  thousands 
of  American  POW's  rotting  In  communist 
Jails  while  our  government  helps  their  cap- 
tors? Why  are  the  lives  of  our  astronauts 
any  more  precious  than  the  43,000  American 
lives  we  have  sacrificed  In  Vietnam,  In  a  war 
we  never  had  any  Intention  of  winning?  Why 
sboxild  any  American  submit  to  being  draft- 
ed to  fight  an  undeclared  no-wln  war,  to  be 
killed  by  American  foreign  aid,  or  be  cap- 
tured and  tortured  by  communist  criminals, 
while  our  government  makes  no  effort  to  re- 
cover them? 

Occasionally,  we  "super  patriots"  are  ac- 
cused of  dividing  our  country,  and  thus  help- 
ing the  communists.  Remember,  today's 
mighty  oak  Is  Just  yesterday's  little  nut 
which  stood  Its  ground. 

"Am  I,  therefore,  become  your  enemy,  be- 
cause I  tell  you  the  truth?"  (St.  Paul,  Oala- 
tlans  rv,  16) . 

The  great  President  Roosevelt,  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  said,  "Patriotism  means  to  stand 
by  the  country.  It  does  not  mean  to  stand 
by  the  President  or  any  other  public  official 
save  exactly  to  the  degree  In  which  he  him- 
self stands  by  the  country."  Continuing, 
Theodore  Roosevelt  said,  "It  Is  patriotic  to 
support  him  insofar  as  he  efficiently  serves 
the  country.  It  Is  unpatriotic  not  to  oppose 
him  to  the  exact  extent  that  by  Inefficiency 
or  otherwise  he  falls  in  his  duty  to  stand  by 
the  country.  In  either  event  it  Is  unpatriotic 
not  to  tell  the  truth  save  In  the  rare  cases 
where  this  would  make  known  to  the  enemy 
Infonnatlon  of  mlUtary  value  which  would 
othlfj^lse  be  unknown  to  him." 

Some  apologists  say  the  State  Department 
knows  what  It  is  doing  and  the  people  do  not. 
Yes  I  The  State  Department  has  always  known 
what  It  was  doing.  We  didn't  get  where  we 
are  by  accident.  It  was  planned  that  way. 
Some  of  those  anonymous  creatures  on  the 
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fourth  floor  of  State  have  never  made  a  mis- 
take In  o\ir  favor.  Those  hidden  persuaders 
remind  me  of  that  new  deodorant  called 
'•stereo."  It  doesn't  stop  the  odor  but  you 
can't  tell  where  It's  coming  from. 

Our  State  Department  is  like  a  poisoned 
candy  bar :  A  yummy  mixture  of  nuts,  fruits, 
chocolate  and  Jelly  vrtth  artificial  coloring 
and  a  tasteless  poison  added. 

We  lower  mentalities  must  realize  that  the 
Senator  from  Oxford.  J.  William  Fulbrlght, 
has  said:  "Fundamentally  .  .  .  the  American 
people  have  little.  If  any,  need  to  be  alerted 
to  the  menace  of  the  cold  war." 

Few  men  of  our  time  have  dipped  more 
deeply  into  the  sacred  fount  of  learning  and 
come  up  drier. 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  ruled  about  two 
years  ago  in  an  opinion  appropriately  writ- 
ten by  Justice  Abe  Portas,  that  Americans 
with  a  valid  passport  cannot  oe  prevented  by 
our  State  Department  from  visiting  and  con- 
sorting with  the  enemy.  This  same  so-called 
Court  ruled  that  It  is  Illegal  to  have  the 
Lord's  Prayer  in  school;  but  not  Illegal  to 
plot  to  overthrow  our  Government  by  force, 
unless  you  try  to  do  it.  And  now  It  Is  being 
tried.  And  our  officials  do  nothing. 

So-called  Christians  who  say,  "We  will  do 
nothing  but  pray,  let  God  do  everything," 
are  falling  God,  faith  and  duty.  Our  faith 
and  our  works  must  match  His  will.  As 
Beaumont  said,  "faith  and  work  are  like  the 
light  and  heat  of  a  candle — they  cannot  be 
separated." 

Those  who  say  "It's  all  ordained  and  so 
why  fight  It?"  remind  me  of  the  Presbyterian 
preacher  back  in  pioneer  days  who  was  aisked 
by  a  parishioner:  "If  you  believe  things  are 
fore  ordained  and  predestined,  and  you  be- 
lieve that  when  your  tUne  has  come  it's  come 
and  there  Is  nothing  you  can  do  about  it, 
why  do  you  carry  a  gun  with  you  when  you 
go  to  church  on  Sunday?"  "Well,"  he  said, 
"It's  like  this.  I  carry  a  gun  because  I  might 
meet  an  Indian  whose  time  has  come." 

As  an  old  Negro  preacher  said:  "Status  quo 
is  Just  Latin  for  the  mess  we  Is  In." 

The  Bible  says  "It  came  to  pass,"  It  dldnt 
come  to  stay!  Whether  it  stays  depends  on 
us. 

Once  a  farmer  took  his  small  son  with  him 
to  steal  some  corn.  The  man  prepared  to  put 
the  corn  Into  the  bag,  and  he  anxiously 
looked  around  to  see  if  anyone  was  watch- 
ing— "quick  son,  open  the  bag!"  "Daddy,  you 
didn't  look  in  one  direction."  .  .  .  Fright- 
ened . . .  "where,  where?" 

The  son  answered  simply:  "Daddy,  you 
dldnt  look  up." 

To  find  the  way  out  of  our  troubles,  we 
need  to  look  up.  And  we  need  to  get  to  work. 
God  alone  can  save  the  world — but  God 
won't  save  the  world  alone.  Nor  will  prayer 
alone. 

No  matter  how  difficult  the  task  or  how 
long  the  odds,  let  us  never  quit  trying.  Like 
the  fellow  on  the  golf  tee  who  said  to  his 
companion:  "I've  got  to  do  well  here!  That's 
my  mother-in-law  on  the  club  house  porch." 
"Don't  be  silly !"  Replied  his  friend.  "That's 
over  200  yards — ^youll  never  hit  her  from 
here!" 

Of  course,  there  are  many  dlscotiraglng 
things.  What'  hope  Is  there  for  a  nation 
which  votes  Jackie  Kennedy  as  "most  ad- 
mired woman?"  except  for  the  knowledge 
that  for  10  or  IS  years  It  was  Eleanor  Roose- 
velt. 

Then,  there's  my  friend  named  Paul,  who 
was  asked  by  a  street  urchin,  "Is  this  your 
car.  Mister?"  Paul  nodded,  "My  brother  gave 
it  to  me  for  Christmas." 

The  boy  looked  astonished.  "You  mean 
your  brother  gave  It  to  you  and  It  didn't 
cost  you  nothing?  Oosh  I  wish  .  .  ." 

He  hesitated,  and  Paul  knew  what  he  was 
going  to  wish.  He  was  going  to  wish  he  had  a 
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brother  like  that.  But  what  the  lad  said 
Jarred  Paul  all  the  way  down  to  his  heels. 
"I  wish,"  the  boy  went  on,  "that  I  could  be  a 
brother  like  that." 

Paul  looked  at  the  boy  in  astonishment, 
then  lny>ulslvely  he  added,  "Would  you  like 
to  ride  In  my  automobile?" 

"Oh  yes,  I'd  love  that!" 

After  a  short  ride,  the  boy  turned  and 
vrtth  his  eyes  aglow  said,  "Mister,  would  you 
mind  driving  In  front  of  my  house?" 

Paul  smiled  a  little.  He  thought  he  knew 
what  the  lad  wanted.  He  wanted  to  show  his 
neighbors  that  be  could  ride  home  In  a  big 
automobile.  But  Paul  was  wrong  again. 

"Win  you  stop  right  here  where  those  two 
steps  are?"  the  boy  asked. 

He  ran  up  the  steps.  Then  In  a  little  while 
Paul  heard  him  coming  back,  but  he  was  not 
coming  fast.  He  was  carrying  his  little  polio- 
crippled  brother.  He  sat  him  down  on  the 
bottom  step,  then  sort  of  squeezed  up  against 
blm  and  pointed  to  the  car. 

"There  she  is,  buddy,  Just  like  I  told  you 
upstairs.  His  brother  gave  It  to  him  for 
Christmas,  and  It  didn't  cost  him  a  cent,  and 
someday  I'm  gonna  give  you  one  Just  like  It: 
Then  you  can  see  for  yourself  all  the  pretty 
things  in  the  Christmas  vrindows  that  I've 
been  trying  to  tell  you  about." 

Paul  got  out  and  lifted  the  little  lad  to  the 
front  seat  of  his  car.  The  shining-eyed  older 
brother  climbed  in  beside  him  and  the  three 
of  them  began  a  memorable  holiday  ride. 

That  Christmas  Eve  Paul  learned  what 
Jesus  meant  when  he  said :  "It  Is  more  blessed 
to  give  .  .  ." 

CHICAGO  PLAN  FOR  THE  BUILDINO 
TRADES 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or  nxiNOis 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  20.  1970 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  much 
has  been  said  about  the  turmoil  pres- 
ently expressed  by  the  building  trades  in 
trying  to  open  up  job  opportunities  for 
minority  groups. 

The  Nixon  administration  has  proposed 
the  Philadelphia  plan  as  the  answer.  I 
agree  with  the  General  Accounting  Oflace 
that  the  Philadelphia  plan  is  illegal  be- 
cause it  sets  quotas  for  minority  groups, 
which  is  a  violation  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act.  I  am  not  at  all  persuaded  by  state- 
ments by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  that 
these  are  not  quotas  but  goals. 

The  Philadelphia  plan  is  one  of  the 
most  controversial  proposals  made  in  re- 
cent years  and  deserves  to  be  seriously 
amended  before  it  can  become  operative. 

I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  House  the  Chicago  plan  recently 
agreed  to  by  the  Chicago  and  Cook 
County  Building  Trades  Council,  whose 
president  is  Thomas  J.  Murray,  and 
whose  executive  secretary  is  Thomas  Na- 
der; the  Building  Construction  Employ- 
ers Association  of  Chicago,  whose  chief 
ofQcer  is  Arthur  P.  CNeil;  and  the  Coali- 
tion for  United  Coinmunity  Action,  which 
has  a  number  of  outstanding  black  lead- 
ers in  Chicago  headed  by  Rev.  C.  T.  Viv- 
ian and  Rev.  Jesse  Jackson. 

I  believe  time  will  prove  that  the  Chi- 
cago plan  Is  much  preferable  to  the  Phil- 
adelphia plan  and  will  provide  wider  op- 
portunities for  minority  groui>s. 
"  Both  Mr.  Murray  and  Mr.  CNeil.  as 
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well  as  the  Coalition  for  United  Commu- 
nity Action,  deserve  high  praise  for  work- 
ing this  problem  out  among  themselves. 

I  am  placing  in  the  Record  today  a 
copy  of  the  Chicago  plan  for  use  by  other 
communities  throughout  the  country. 

The  plan  follows: 
The  Chicago  Pu^n — An  Agreement  To   Im- 

njaam  thz  EjcptoTSUNT  or  Mimokitizs 

D»  Chicago's  Construction  Inoustby 

AOIKEMKNT 

This  agreement  Is  entered  Into  on  this 
9ttL  day  of  January.  1870,  by  and  between  the 
undersigned,  the  Chicago  and  Cook  Coxinty 
Building  Trade*  Council  (herein  called  "the 
Council"),  the  Building  Conatmctlon  Em- 
ployers AssoclaUon  of  Chicago.  Inc.  (herein 
called  "Employers  Association"),  and  the 
Coalition  for  United  Community  Action 
(herein  caUed  "the  CoaUUon")  for  recom- 
mendation to  their  respective  members  and 
afflllatee. 

Whereas,  the  Council.  Employers  AssocU- 
tlon  and  the  Coalition  recognize  the  desir- 
ability and  necessity  of  aecvulng  a  greater 
minority  group  representation  Into  the 
skilled  trades  of  the  building  industry  of 
Chicago:  and 

Whereas.  If  general  business  conditions 
permit,  the  said  parties  hope  to  achieve,  year 
by  year,  over  a  period  of  not  more  than  five 
years  a  level  of  minority  group  employees  pro- 
portionate to  their  percent  In  the  commu- 
nity at  large;  and 

Whereas,  the  parties  are  agreed  that  no 
party  will  benefit  by  or  has  an  Interest  In  the 
destruction  or  dilution  of  existing  stand- 
ards and  programs;  and 

Whereas,  the  parties  agree  that  knowl- 
edgeable persons  acting  In  good  faith  are  the 
most  effective  and  efflclent  means  to  achieve 
these  goals: 

Now.  therefore.  It  Is  agreed  that  the  Coun- 
cil. Employers  Association  and  Coalition 
shall  affirmatively  recommend  to  their  respec- 
tive members  and  afflUstee  the  following 
plan: 

I. — AOIUNISTSATrW   COMMITTSB 

A.  There  shall  be  established  an  Adminis- 
trative Committee  composed  of  seven  (7) 
representatives  as  follows : 

1.  BAayor  Richard  J.  Daley  or  his  desig- 
nated representative; 

2.  Two  (2)  representatives  to  be  selected 
by  the  Council; 

3.  Two  (2)  representatives  to  be  selected 
by  the  Employers  Association: 

4.  Two  (2)  representatives  to  be  selected 
by  the  Coalition. 

B.  Duties — the  Administrative  Committee 
shall  have  the  following  duties: 

1.  To  Implement  the  program  agreed  upon 
by  each  Operations  Committee; 

3.  Where  applicable,  to  seek  funds  for  the 
purposes  of  carr^-lng  out  the  directions  of 
the  Operations  Committees  In  the  following 
areas:  , 

(a)  Recruitment;  | 

(b)  Counselinj; 

(c)  Physical  facilities: 

(d)  Teacher  recruitment: 

(e)  Staffing: 

(f)  Motivation  and  retention; 

(g)  Certification  of  journeymeta  status. 

3.  Action  by  the  Administrative  Commit- 
tee shall  requlr:  the  vote  of  at  least  five  (5) 
members. 

4.  In  the  event  a  complaint  arises  relating 
to  programs  already  agreed  upon  by  each  Op- 
erations Committee,  such  complaints  may  be 
referred  to  the  Administrative  Committee  for 
purposes  of  mediating  said  complaints. 

C.  Funding — both  publl:  and  private  fimds 
may  be  used  to  accomplish  the  goals  and  pur- 
poses accordlrg  to  the  needs  and  availability 
of  funds. 
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n. — operations  coMMrrrxxs 

A.  There  shall  be  established  an  Operatlor.s 
Committee  for  each  participating  Individual 
affiliate  or  member  composed  as  follows: 

1.  Two  (2)  representatives  selected  by  the 
aiBllate  or  craft  union; 

2.  Two  (2)  representatives  selected  by  the 
member  industry; 

3.  Four  (4)  representatives  selected  by  the 
CoallUon. 

B.  Qualifications — It  Is  expected  that  rep- 
resentatives selected  for  the  Operations  Com- 
mittees shall  be  knowledgeable  In  the  par- 
ticular Industry  and/ or  craft. 

C.  Duties — It  shall  be  the  duty  and  respon- 
sibility of  each  individual  Operations  Com- 
mittee to  formulate  and  determine  particular 
programs  appropriate  to  each  craft  and  In- 
dustry. In  formulating  and  determining  such 
programs,  representatives  on  the  Operations 
Committees  shall  be  guided  by  the  following 
principles: 

1.  Those  crafts  and  Industries  that  can  ac- 
cept accelerated  and/or  auxiliary  programs 
should  do  so; 

2.  No  program  shall  In  any  way  affect  the 
Integrity  of  any  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ments and/or  commitments. 

3.  Any  and  all  agreemenu  on  programs 
shall  be  by  mutual  agreement  of  all  repre- 
sentatives. 

D.  Filing — programs  developed  and  formu- 
lated by  each  of  said  Operations  Committees 
shall  be  reduced  to  writing  and  filed  with 
the  Administrative  Committee  for  the  pur- 
pose of  Implementation  as  set  forth  In  para- 
graph KB)  above. 

m. — cvmcLims  for  opsrations  coMMirma 

1.  We  will  endeavor  to  obtain  employment 
at  once  for  1.000  qualified  Journeymen  who 
possess  the  necessary  skills  of  their  respective 
trades,  and  look  to  the  Coalition  to  supply 
us  with  qualified  journeymen.  Each  respec- 
tive craft  union  will  accept  such  Journeymen 
into  membership  within  the  time  i>erlod 
called  for  In  the  pertinent  collective  bargain- 
ing agreement,  and  each  craft  union  will 
accept  Its  Initiation  fee  or  required  fees  on 
a  partial  payment  plan  to  run  at  least  three 
months. 

2.  Those  persons  who  possess  some  of  the 
skills  of  a  particular  trade  and  can  furnlah 
proof  of  employment  for  two  or  more  years 
m  the  particular  craft  In  which  they  possess 
some  skills  will  work  for  a  30-day  probation- 
ary period,  after  which  they  will  receive  the 
equivalent  of  the  apprentice's  rate  for  the 
applicable  year  of  the  particular  craft,  as 
determined  by  Its  Joint  Apprenticeship  Com- 
mittee. aiMl  will  be  enrolled  as  an  apprentice. 
Or  a  special  training  program  will  be  set  up 
in  those  Industries  where  practicable,  and 
each  worker  will  receive  special  training  In 
the  particular  craft  Involved.  We  will  look 
to  the  Coalition  to  supply  us  with  persons 
possessing  such  skills. 

3.  With  respect  to  those  Individuals  who 
have  had  no  prior  training  and  do  not  pos- 
sess some  of  the  skills  of  a  particular  craft 
Involved,  but  who  are  within  the  age  limits 
of  17  to  23.  or  the  age  limits  for  the  particu- 
lar craft,  we  propoee  an  Information  and  re- 
cruiting program  designed  to  acquaint  all 
applicants  with  the  trades  and  the  require- 
ments of  each  trade.  We  #111  enlarge  upon 
the  present  facilities  of  and  combine  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Urban  League  and  the  Appren- 
tice Information  Center  to  Implement  this 
program.  We  believe  such  a  training  pro- 
gram would  run  about  one  month  and  could 
be  funded  through  the  government  to  pro- 
vide a  modest  wage  during  this  month 
period.  There  would  be  no  prior  tests  for 
coming  Into  this  program.  The  program 
would  prepare  each  applicant  for  entering  the 
existing    apprenticeship    programs    for    all 
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crafts,  would  explain  what  each  craft  does 
and  would  determine  the  aptitude  of  the  ap- 
plicant with  respect  to  the  particular  trade 
and  increase  the  probability  of  success  of  the 
applicant  as  well  as  his  adjustment  into  the 
Construction  Industry.  From  this  program 
the  applicant  who  meets  the  qualifications 
would  go  Into  the  existing  apprenticeship 
program  for  the  particular  craft.  The  Coali- 
tion would  be  responsible  for  the  recruit- 
ment of  applicants  Into  this  program.  We 
anticipate  that  at  least  1,000  applicants 
could  be  accepted   into  this  program. 

4.  We  propose  an  on-the-job  training  pro- 
gram for  persons  who  do  not  wish  to  take  the 
tests  provided  for  In  point  3  above  for  ad- 
mission Into  the  respective  apprenticeship 
programs  or  who  fall  In  such  tests.  Provided 
that  the  necessary  funding  can  be  obtained 
for  such  a  program  for  on-the-job  training, 
the  wage  would  be  geared  to  the  equivalent 
apprenticeship  rate,  and  provisions  would  be 
made  for  schooling  of  one  day  a  week  or  for 
evening  classes  as  facilities  permit.  This  on- 
the-job  training  program  would  apply  In 
such  industries  where  such  trainees  could  be 
employed.  We  believe  that  at  least  1,000  such 
on-the-job  trainees  could  be  placed  In  these 
industries  which  lend  themselves  to  such  a 
training  program. 

5.  These  recommendations  shall  be  appli- 
cable only  with  respect  to  persons  who  have 
been  residents  of  Chicago  for  over  one  year. 

6.  We  recognize  the  desirability  and  the 
necessity  of  securing  a  greater  minority 
group  representation  Into  the  skilled  trades 
of  the  Building  Industry  In  Chicago  and 
will  therefore  seek  to  establish  further  pro- 
grams In  keeping  with  the  demands  of  the 
Industry,  and  If  general  business  conditions 
permit,  which  will  hopefully  achieve  over 
a  period  of  not  more  than  five  years,  a  level 
of  minority  group  employees  at  least  pro- 
portionate to  their  percentage  In  the  com- 
munity at  large. 

IV. — duration 

The  obligations  imposed  by  this  Agreement 
on  the  Council,  the  Employers  Association 
and  the  Coalition  shall  become  effective 
when  signed.  There  shall  be  a  review  of  all 
programs  Instituted  as  a  result  of  this  Agree- 
ment and  the  effectiveness  of  the  various 
committees  established  as  a  result  of  this 
Agreement  six  (6)  months  from  the  execu- 
tion thereof. 

Dated  at  Chicago,  Illinois,  this  0th  day 
of  January,  1970. 

Coalition  for  United  Community  Action 

Robert  L.  Lucas.  Black  Liberation  Alliance. 

Barry  Patterson,  Conservative  Vice  Lords. 

Michael  Shane.  Black  Disciples. 

Curtis  E.  Burrell.  Kenwood-Oakland  Com- 
munity Conference. 

Robert  E.  Williams.  Lawndale  Peoples 
Planning  and  Action  Conference. 

Bob  Taylor.  National  Welfare  Rights  Or- 
ganization. 

Alphonse  Small.  Black  P  Stone  Nation. 

David  Reed.  Valley  Community  Organiza- 
tion. 

Paul  King  Jr..  West  Side  Builders. 

C.  T.  Vivian.  Coordinator. 

Sally  Jackson.  Allies  for  a  Better  Com- 
munity. 

(Signed  by  Coalition  on  January  9,  1970.) 

Chicago  and  Cook  County  Building  Trades 

Council 
Thomas  J.  Murray. 

Building  Construction  Employers  Association 
of  Chicago,  Inc. 
Arthur  F.  OVell. 

(Signed  by  Industry  Committee  on  No- 
vember 12,  1969  and  In  Mayor  Daley's  office 
on  January  12, 1970.) 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  Redden  J.  Thames,  First  Baptist 
Church,  Loris.  S.C,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Living  and  loving  Lord,  You  have  posi- 
tioned us  in  places  of  awesome  responsi- 
bility. Our  choices  are  seldom  right  ver- 
sus wrong.  Yet,  they  ultimately  result  in 
life  or  death,  health  or  hunger,  happi- 
ness or  despair  for  millions  of  people. 

Our  hindsight  tells  us  we  have  too 
often  looked  to  our  own  understanding. 
Oive  us,  we  pray,  a  clear  Insight  into  the 
complexities  of  the  issues  before  us  to- 
day. Grant  us  the  foresight  to  keep  our 
eyes  upon  the  highest  goal,  that  we  may 
discharge  our  stewardship  with  honor. 

May  be  never  forget  that  Thou  art 
Ood  and  we  are  Thy  creation.  In  Thy 
name.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  i>assed  a  bill  of  the 
following  title,  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  Is  requested: 

8. 8127.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  exchange 
of  governmental  officials  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics. 


REV.  REDDEN  THAMES 

(Mr.  McMillan  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  my 
great  pleasure  and  privilege  this  morning 
to  welcome  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives our  Chaplain  for  this  occasion,  the 
Reverend  Redden  Thames,  pastor  of  the 
First  Baptist  Church  of  Loris,  S.C. 

Reverend  Thames  is  one  of  the  out- 
standing ministers  in  the  State  of  South 
Carolina  and  I  do  not  know  of  any  man 
in  our  State  who  has  done  more  for  the 
Individual  communities  where  he  has 
served.  He  has  an  excellent  reputation 
not  only  for  building  up  a  church,  but 
for  building  yoimg  men  and  women  into 
fine  citizens.  Reverend  Thames  is  the 
most  public-spirited  young  man  that  I 
have  ever  had  the  opportunity  of  know- 
ing, and  he  does  not  hesitate  to  speak 
out  in  behalf  of  any  person,  whether 
they  be  in  politics  or  any  other  profes- 
sion. 

As  an  indication  that  South  Carolina 
Is  not  the  only  State  that  thinks  highly 
of  Reverend  Thames,  I  submit  for  the 
Record  that  he  was  honored  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Kentucky  for  outstanding  serv- 
ice while  he  served  as  juvenile  probation 
officer  for  the  Jefferson  County  court. 

Reverend  Thames  earned  his  bachelor 

of  divinity  and  master  of  divinity  degrees 

from  Baptist  Theological  Seminary.  He 

is  married  to  the  former  Joan  Reeves  and 
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they  have  four  children.  In  1965  he  was 
selected  by  the  Progressive  Farmer  mag- 
azine at  Emory  University  as  "South 
Carolina's  Rural  Minister  of  the  Year." 

I  have  always  considered  Reverend 
Thames  one  of  my  closest  personal 
friends  and  we  people  in  South  Carolina 
are  fortunate  to  have,  and  to  be  able  to 
keep,  such  a  great  patriotic  American  in 
our  community. 

I  hope  every  person  attending  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress  today  will  meet  the  Rev- 
erend Redden  Thames. 


ADJOURNMENT  OVER  TO  THURS- 
DAY, APRIL  23,  1970 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a^ 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Thursday  next. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  f  rmn  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMENDATION  OP  PRESIDENT 
NIXON  FOR  PLEDGE  TO  BRING 
HOME  AN  ADDITIONAL  150,000 
SERVICEMEN  FROM  SOUTH  VIET- 
NAM 

(Mr.  MONTGOMERY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
take  this  opportunity  to  commend  Presi- 
dent Nixon  for  his  pledge  to  the  American 
people  to  bring  home  an  additional  150.- 

000  U.S.  servicemen  from  South  Viet- 
nam within  the  next  year.  Fighting  the 
type  of  war  we  are  in  Vietnam  and 
considering  the  fact  the  situation  was  in- 
herited by  Mr.  Nixon,  I  feel  withdrawal 
of  additional  Americans  and  giving  more 
responsibility  of  the  fighting  to  the  Viet- 
namese is  the  only  answer. 

When  I  was  in  South  Vietnam  during 
Christmas  of  1968,  it  became  evident  to 
me  that  the  conflict  had  become  an 
American  war.  Upon  returning  to  the 
States,  I  stated  that  we  had  too  many 
troops  in  South  Vietnam  and  a  tnx^ 
withdrawal  would  be  in  order. 

We  have  probcUt>ly  done  more  for  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam  than  we  have 
for  any  other  coimtry.  If  the  South  Viet- 
namese cannot  make  it  now.  they  will 
never  be  able  to  make  it. 

I  personally  believe  a  democratic  form 
of  government  will  survive  in  South  Viet- 
nam and  that  the  people  will  reject  any 
attempts  by  the  Communists  to  take 
control.  It  is  my  personal  hope  that  we 
would  be  able  to  withdraw  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  combat  troops  by  mid-1972  and 

1  believe  this  hope  appears  feasible. 


THE    PRESIDENT'S    SPEECH    BOTH 
HEARTENING  AND  DISCOURAGING 

(Mr.  BERRY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 


Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent's speech  last  night  was  both  heart- 
ening and  discouraging.  It  was  hearten- 
ing to  learn  that  such  progress  has  been 
made  in  Vietnsun  that  we  can  bring  home 
another  150,000  men  during  the  next 
year. 

It  is  even  more  heartening  to  have  the 
President  tell  us  that  the  Just  peace 
we  have  so  long  sought  is  at  least  In 
sight. 

But  it  is  discouraging  to  see  that  there 
has  been  no  progress  at  the  bargaining 
table. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  North  Vietnamese  listened  carefully 
to  what  the  President  said  last  night. 

Let  me  quote  the  President.  He  said: 

But  I  again  remind  the  leaders  of  North 
Vietnam  that  while  we  are  taking  these 
risks  for  peace,  they  wlU  be  taking  grave 
risks  should  they  attempt  to  use  the  oc- 
casion to  Jeopardize  the  security  of  our  re- 
maining forces  in  Vietnam  by  Increased 
military  action  in  Vietnam,  in  Cambodia 
or  in  Loos. 

I  repeat  what  I  said  November  third  and 
December  fifteenth.  If  I  conclude  that  In- 
creased enemy  action  Jeopardizes  our  re- 
maining force  In  Vietnam,  I  shall  not  hesi- 
tate to  take  strong  and  effective  measures 
to  deal  with  that  sittiatlon. 

There  is,  as  the  President  said,  "a 
better,  shorter  path  to  peace — through 
negotiations."  It  is  an  alternative  the 
North  Vietnamese  should  seriously  con- 
sider. 


PROGRESS  IN  ENDING  THE  VIET- 
NAM WAR 

(Mr.  PELLY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  President 
made  it  clear  and  plain  last  night  that 
we  are  making  progress  in  ending  the 
war  in  Vietnam. 

There  was  good  news  when  he  an- 
nounced the  withdrawal  of  another  150,- 
000  troops.  There  was  good  news  when 
he  said  that  peace  is  in  sight. 

The  tragedy  of  this  war  is  not  one  of 
America's  making.  The  President  left  no 
doubt  about  that. 

He  pointed  out  that — 

Had  the  other  side  responded  positively  at 
Paris  t;o  otu:  offer  of  May  14th  of  last  year 
most  American  and  foreign  troops  could  al- 
ready have  left  South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  Is  something  for  the 
critics  of  American  policy  in  Vietnam  to 
remember.  It  is  the  North  Vietnamese 
who  have  refused  to  respond;  it  Is  the 
North  Vietnamese  who  have  refused  to 
negotiate. 

The  President  has  gone  the  extra  mile 
10  times  over  in  seeking  the  road  to  an 
honorable  peace.  The  North  Vietnamese 
have  yet  to  take  the  first  step. 

Fortunately  for  us  and  fortunately  for 
the  world,  there  are  other  ways  of  bring- 
ing peace  than  surrendering  to  the  terms 
laid  down  by  the  North  Vietnamese.  We 
are  taking  those  ways. 

And  It  is  obvious  now  that  we  will  have 
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peace.  But  the  losers  in  the  peace  brought 
by  Vietnamizatlon  and  pacification  will 
be  the  North  Vietnamese.  As  they  dally 
at  the  bargaining  table  it  is  well  that 
they  should  be  made  aware  of  this. 


As  Americans,  we  can  be  proud  and 
thankful  for  the  progress  the  President 
Is  mftUny  toward  the  just  peace  we  all 
so  earnestly  seek. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  VIETNAM  STATE- 

Bi£ENT— THE       HEART      OP      THE 

MATTER 

(Mr.  SCHADEBERO  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  SCHADEBERO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
President  Nixon  has  spoken  directly, 
clearly  and  forcefully  to  the  American 
people  ever  since  he  became  President. 
Nowhere  has  his  desire  to  keep  the  Amer- 
ican people  informed  been  more  evident 
than  in  his  Vietnam  addresses. 

Monday  night's  address  was  in  the  tra- 
dition of  his  great  November  3,  1969.  ad- 
dress. On  Monday,  he  reminded  us — and 
the  rest  of  the  world — of  three  basic 
facts:  First,  the  heart  of  the  matter  Is 
a  political  settlement  that  will  retain 
the  free  choice  of  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese. Second,  it  is  Hanoi  and  Hanoi 
alone  that  is  responsible  for  the  continu- 
ation of  the  war.  Third,  it  is  the  persever- 
ance of  millions  of  Americans  at  home 
that  has  helped  the  President  to  carry 
out  his  policy  successfully. 

Three  basic  facts:  why  we  are  fighting, 
who  we  are  fighting,  itod  why  we  can 
never  lose  at  home  what  the  enemy  can 
never  win  on  the  battlefield. 

The  President  has  gone  to  the  heart  of 
the  matter:  the  American  heart,  full  of 
courage,  determination,  and  persever- 
ance.   

PRESIDENT   NIXON'S   VIETNAMIZA- 
TION  PROVEN  RIGHT 

(Mr.  DEVINE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.  > 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  the 
critics  continue  to  carp  and  complain. 
President  Nixon  goes  on  his  solid,  re- 
sponsible way  winding  down  the  war  in 
Vietnam. 

Last  week  we  saw  new — and  futile — 
efforts  again  to  ccmvince  the  American 
people  that  the  orUy  way  out  of  Vietnam 
Is  the  route  of  retreat,  defeat,  and  sxir- 
render. 

In  contrast,  last  night  the  President 
announced  that  during  the  next  12 
months  he  will  withdraw  another  150.000 
American  troops  because  of  the  rapid 
progress  of  our  Vietnamizatlon  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  it  is  well  to  re- 
peat today  what  the  President  pointed 
out  last  night — that  that  will  bring  to 
265.500  the  number  of  men  he  will  have 
withdrawn  since  he  took  ofBce. 

The  reasons  for  the  new  withdrawal, 
the  President  said,  are  the  rapid  progress 
being  made  in  training  and  equipping 
South  Vietnamese  forces  and  the  "very 
significant  advances"  that  have  been 
made  in  pacrlflcatlon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  well  that  American 
soldiers  will  continue  to  come  home.  It 
is  well.  too.  that  they  come  home  with- 
out leaving  the  South  Vietnamese  de- 
fenseless and  at  the  mercy  of  the  Com- 
munists. 


PRESIDENT  NIXON  REPORTS  TO 
THE  AMERICAN  PEOPLE  ON  VIET- 
NAM 

(Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks.) 

Mr.  EDWARDS  Of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  once  again  President  Nixon  has 
gone  before  the  American  people  and  laid 
before  them  his  thoughts  and  plans  for 
ending  the  Vietntun  conflict.  Not  since 
General  Eisenhower,  has  there  been  a 
President  so  frank  In  his  dealings  with 
the  American  public. 

Considering  all  the  problems,  the  news 
last  night  was  good.  More  American 
troops  will  be  coming  home.  The  pacifica- 
tion and  Vietnamizatlon  efforts  are  ap- 
parently succeeding.  And  some  end  ap- 
pears in  sight.  Nevertheless,  there  is  one 
very  important  word  of  caution.  If  at 
any  time  the  remainder  of  XJS.  troops  in 
Southeast  Asia  are  Jeopardized,  we  must 
be  prepared  to  take  pr<Hnpt  and  devastat- 
ing action  against  the  enemy.  I  think  the 
President  made  this  clear  last  night. 

The  Communists  caimot  continue  to 
fan  the  fires  of  revolution  throughout 
Indochina  and  still  maintain  peace  in 
their  own  coimtry. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  SEARCH  FOR  A 
JUST  PEACE 

(Mr.  HARSHA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  America 
can  rejoice  over  the  words  of  President 
Nixon  last  night — the  words  that  "we 
finally  have  in  sight  the  Just  peace  we 
are  seeking." 

I  know  that  we  have  heard  similar 
words  before  from  other  sources. 

But  President  Nixon  has  an  unblem- 
ished record  in  one  unique  way. 

He  has  never  kidded  the  American  peo- 
ple. He  has  told  us  where  we  stand  at 
home  and  abroad. 

He  told  us  again  last  night  when  he 
said  that  progress  has  been  made  in 
Vietnam  but  that  "no  progress  has  taken 
place  on  the  negotiating  front." 

It  is  well  that  Americans  know  that. 
It  is  well  that  we  know  that  the  enemy 
continues  intransigent. 

It  is  also  well  that  we  know  that,  de- 
spite that  intransigence,  a  "Just  peace" 
is  in  sight. 

That  is  a  peace  without  surrender.  It 
is  a  peace  without  betrayal.  It  is  the  kind 
of  a  peace  most  Americans  have  held  out 
stanchly  for  during  5  trying  years. 

We  have  much  to  be  thanlciul  for.  Mr. 
Speaker,  because  such  a  peace  is  in  sight. 
We  can,  for  instance,  be  thankful  that  as 
Americans  we  have  not  settled  for  less. 
We  can  also  be  thankful  that  we  have 
the  leadership  of  Richard  Nixon  who  is 
paving  the  way  for  this  elusive  peace. 
Because  of  this  forthright,  forceful,  and 
effective  leadership  we  shall  achieve  a 
lust  peace. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  VIETNAM  STATE- 
MENT: TELLING  IT  TO  HANOI 

(Mr.  DUNCAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope 
that  the  leaders  in  Hanoi  were  listening 
Monday  night  when  President  Nixon 
made  his  speech  on  Vietnam.  And  I  hope 
they  get  a  text  of  that  speech  and  study 
it  very  carefully. 

For,  while  the  President  announced 
his  plan  to  withdraw  another  150.000 
US.  troops  In  the  next  year,  and  while 
he  spoke  of  our  aim  and  desire  for 
peace,  he  spc^e  from  a  remarkable  po- 
sition of  strength. 

Hanoi  should  not  miss  the  nuances. 

Our  training  and  equipping  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  military  is  going  bet- 
ter than  expected.  They  are  more  and 
more  able  to  take  over  the  fighting  of 
the  war. 

The  President  is  taking  risks  for 
peace,  but  he  warned  the  enemy  that 
"they  will  be  taking  grave  risks  should 
they  attempt  to  use  the  occasion  to  Jeo- 
pardize the  security  of  our  remaining 
forces  in  Vietnam  by  Increased  military 
action  In  Vietnam,  In  Cambodia  or  In 
Laos." 

And  the  President  said: 

We  shall  not  b«  (lefe«t«d  in  Vietnam. 

President  Nixon  is  for  peace  and  he  Is 
taking  risks  for  peace.  But  the  nuances 
should  not  be  lost  on  Hanoi:  he  has  no 
intention  of  ever  accepting  a  dishonor- 
able peace. 

Listen,  Hand. 


POLITICO-MILITARY  WAR  GAME- 
VIETNAM  OR  UJS.A.? 

(Mr.  RARKTK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Amer- 
ican people  awaited  with  hopeful  an- 
ticipation the  President's  message  on 
Vietnam. 

Many  Americans  are  already  condi- 
tioned to  accept  defeat  by  the  token 
withdrawal  of  our  fighting  men  in  Viet- 
nam. They  expected  some  new  statement 
on  how  the  President — and  his  "no- 
wln"  advisers — plan  to  regain  freedom 
for  our  many  captured  fighting  men  held 
prisoner  of  war  in  North  Vietnam. 

The  annoimcement  of  a  settlement 
sought  through  politics  is  wholly  im- 
satisfactory.  Throughout  the  many 
months  of  peace  talks  in  Paris  there 
has  never  been  any  evidence  of  good 
faith  shown  by  the  Communists  or  any 
indication  of  progress  toward  a  Just 
peace — unless  it  be  from  additional  de- 
lay to  further  prepare  our  people  to  sur- 
render by  full  unilateral  withdrawal  of 
all  American  troops,  as  well  as  military 
and  financial  advisers  from  Southeast 
Asia.  While  politico-diplomats  talk — 
Americans  die. 

If  our  diplomats  have  been  unsuccess- 
ful in  negotiating  from  a  position  of 
strength,  how,  pray  tell,  after  withdraw- 
ing troops,  can  there  be  any  expectation 
of  fruitful  negotiations  from  a  position 
of  weakness? 
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Reiterating  the  hopes  of  all  Americans 
to  end  the  war,  I  again  remind  the  Presi- 
dent that  a  political  solution  for  peace  in 
Vietnam  can  be  gained  through  victory 
in  6  to  8  weeks  by  the  use  of  conven- 
tional weapons,  as  repeatedly  explained 
by  over  40  military  generals  and 
admirals. 

If  a  iTolitlcal  solution  is  the  only  goal 
of  the  President's  unelected  advisers, 
then  they  surely  imderstand  that  peace 
through  victory  could  be  obtained  well  in 
advance  of  the  November  elections.  And 
our  prisoners  of  war.  as  well  as  our 
fighting  men,  could  be  vrithdrawn  in 
honor  and  returned  to  their  loved  ones. 

What  kind  of  a  politico-military  war 
game  are  we  playing? 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  VIETNAM  STATE- 
MENT: THE  "IF  ONLY"  ARGUMENT 

(Mr.  ZWACH  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  telling  points  made  by  the  Presi- 
dent was  his  reminder  to  all  Americans 
of  the  failure  of  what  might  be  called  the 
"If  only"  school  of  argument  In  the 
United  States. 

This  argimient  has  many  forms.  Orlg- 
nally  it  was  "If  only  we  stopped  the 
bombing,  peace  would  immediately  re- 
sult." Since  then  it  has  been  "if  only  we 
negotiated  with  the  NLF.  or  took  out 
more  troops,  or  agreed  in  principle  to 
ultimate  withdrawal." 

The  President  has  reminded  us  that 
the  United  States  has  followed  every 
argument  of  the  "if  only"  Bch(x>l — and 
the  Communists  still  will  not  negotiate. 
I  only  hope  the  next  time  we  hear  this 
argument  from  its  tuiherents  it  will  be 
"If  only  Hanoi  would  stop  the  killing." 


AMENDMENT  OF  SECTION  613.  MER- 
CHANT MARINE  ACT.  1936,  AS 
AMENDED 

Mr.  OARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  biU  (H.R.  12605)  to 
amend  section  613  of  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Act.  1936.  as  amended,  with  a  Sen- 
ate amendment  thereto,  and  consider  the 
Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, as  follows* 

Amendment:  Strike  out  all  after  the  enact- 
ing clause  and  Insert: 

That  section  613  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act,  1936.  as  amended  (46  U.S.C.  1183),  Is 
amended  by — 

(a)  Striking  the  letter  "(d) "  In  subsection 
(b)  after  the  words  "under  subsection",  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  letter  "(e)". 

(b)  Striking  subsection  (c)  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  a  new  subsection  (c)  to  read 
as  follows : 

"(c)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  may  au- 
thorize passenger  vessels  under  operating- 
differential  subsidy  contracts  to  provide  do- 
mestic service  between  sp>ecifled  ports  while 
the  vessels  are  on  voyages  in  an  essential 
service  in  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  United 
States  without  reduction  of  operating-differ- 
ential subsidy  for  operating  in  the  domestic 
trades,  if  It  finds  that  such  domestic  service 
will  not  resxilt  In  a  substantial  deviation 
from  the  service,  route,  or  llae  for  which 


operating-differential  subsidy  is  i>aid  and  will 
not  adversely  affect  service  on  such  service, 
route,  or  line." 

(c)  Redesignating  subsection  (d)  as  sub- 
section (e)  and  Inserting  a  new  subsection 
(d)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  When  a  vessel  Is  being  operated  on 
cruises  or  has  been  authorized  under  this 
section  to  provide  domestic  passenger  serv- 
ices while  on  voyages  in  an  essential  service 
in  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States — 

"(1)  it  shall  carry  no  maU  unless  required 
by  law,  or  cargo  except  passengers'  luggage, 
except  between  those  ports  between  which  It 
may  carry  mail  and  cargo  on  Its  regular  serv- 
ice assigned  by  contract; 

"(2)  it  may  not  carry  one-way  passengers 
between  those  ports  served  by  another  United 
States  carrier  on  its  regular  service  assigned 
by  contract,  without  the  consent  of  such 
carrier,  except  between  those  ports  between 
which  it  may  carry  one-way  passengers  on 
Its  own  regular  service  assigned  by  contract; 

"(3)  it  shall  stop  at  other  domestic  ports 
only  for  the  same  time  and  the  same  purptose 
as  it  i>ermltted  with  respect  to  a  foreign-flag 
vessel  which  Is  carrying  passengers  who  em- 
barked at  a  domestic  port,  except  that  a 
cruise  may  end  at  a  different  port  or  coast 
from  that  where  it  began  and  may  embark 
or  disembark  passengers  at  other  domestic 
ports,  either  when  not  involving  transporta- 
tion in  the  domestic  offshore  trade  in  com- 
petition with  a  United  States-flag  passenger 
vessel  offering  berth  service  therein,  or.  if 
Involving  such  transp>ortatlon,  with  the  con- 
sent of  such  carrier :  Provided,  however.  That 
nothing  herein  shall  be  construed  to  repeal 
or  modify  section  805(a)   of  this  Act. 

Section  605(c)  of  this  Act  shall  not  ^ply 
to  cruises  authorized  under  this  section.  Not- 
withstanding the  applicable  provisions  of 
section  60S  (a)  and  section  606  of  this  Act 
requiring  the  reduction  of  0{>eratlng  differ- 
ential subsidy  and  the  partial  payback  of 
construction  differential  subsidy  for  oper- 
ating in  the  domestic  trades,  such  reduction 
of  operating  subsidy  and  partial  payback  of 
construction  subsidy  under  section  605(a) 
and  506,  respectively,  shall  not  apply  to 
cruises  or  domestic  services  authorized  under 
this  section." 

(d)  Stxlklng  subsection  (e). 

The  SPEAKESl  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert). Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  amendment  be  concurred 
in,  with  an  amendment,  which  I  offer. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
will  report  the  amendment  to  the  Senate 
amendment. 

The  cnerk  read  as  follows: 

In  line  2.  page  2,  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendment  following  the  word  "subsidy"  in- 
sert the  words  "and  the  partial  payback  of 
construction-differential  subsidy." 

The  amendment  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  amendment,  as  amended, 
was  concurred  in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

PRIVATE  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert) .  This  is  Private  Calendar  day.  The 
Clerk  will  call  the  first  Individual  bill  on 
the  Private  Calendar. 


BARBARA  ROGERSON  MARMOR 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  533)  for 
the  relief  of  Barbara  Rogerson  Marmor. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows : 

S.  533 
Be  tt  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou»e 
of  Repreaentatives  of  the  United  Statet  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  in  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Barbara  Rogerson  Marmor,  the 
widow  of  the  late  Milton  Marmor,  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States,  shall  be  held  and  con- 
sidered to  be  an  alien  eligible  for  lmmedlat« 
relative  status  under  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 201(b)  of  such  Act,  and  the  provisions 
of  secUon  204  of  such  Act,  shall  not  be  ap- 
plicable In  this  case. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

FRANZ  CHARLES  FELDMEIER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  614)  for 
the  relief  of  Franz  Charles  Feldmeier. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CORA  S.  VILLARUEL 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (S.  1775)  for 
the  reUef  of  Cora  S.  Villaruel. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Cleric 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

S.  1776 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotise  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  sections  203(a)  (2)  and  204  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  Oora  8. 
Villaruel  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  be 
the  natural-bom  alien  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Tancredo  S.  VUlaruel,  lawful  resident 
aliens  of  the  United  States:  Provided,  That 
no  natural  parent  or  brothers  or  sisters  of 
the  beneflciary,  by  virtue  of  such  relation- 
ship, shall  be  accorded  any  right,  privilege, 
or  status  under  the  Immigration  and  Natlon- 
aUty  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


MICHEL  M.  GOUTMANN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  1934)  for 
the  relief  of  Michel  M.  Goutmann. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Termessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 


WU  HIP 

The  aerk  called  the  bill  (S.  1963)  for 
the  relief  of  Wu  Hip. 

There  being  no  'objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows : 

S.  1963 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That.  In  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  section  204(c),  relating  to  tbs 
ntmiber  of  petitions  which  may  be  approved 
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tn  bebjOf  of  orphans.  sli&U  be  la*ppUc*bl« 
In  the  case  of  peUUon  filed  In  behalf  of  Wu 
Hip  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  A.  KeUey,  dtlzena 
of  the  United  States. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  re«d  a  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


JOSE  LUIS  CALLEJA-PEREZ 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (HJl.  1747) 
for  the  relief  of  Jose  Luis  Calleja-Perez. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GLORIA  JARA  HAASE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  12959) 
for  the  relief  of  Gloria  Jara  Haase. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


E3MBALL  BROS.  LUMBER  CO. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  13740) 
for  the  relief  of  Kimball  Bros.  Lumber 
Co. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DR.  ANTHONY  S.  MASTRIAN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  15760) 
tm  the  relief  of  Dr.  Anthony  S.  Mastrlan. 

Mr.  HALL.  Bir.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DOCUMENTATION  OP  THE  VESSEL 
"WEST  WIND"  WITH  FULL  COAST- 
WISE PRIVILEGES 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (S.  1177)  to 
authorize  the  documentation  of  the  ves- 
sel West  Wind  as  a  vessel  of  the  United 
States  with  coastwise  privileges. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

8.  IITT 
Be  It  enacted  by  th*  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Representatives  of  tKe  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
wlthatanding  any  provlalon  of  law  to  the 
ooatrary.  the  veaMl  West  Wind  (official  num- 
ber 614008).  owned  by  George  H.  Staley,  of 
Seattle.  Waehlngton.  ahall  be  documented 
■e  a  TMsel  of  the  united  States,  upon  oom- 
pll^tu^  wltli  the  uajial  requirements,  with 
tb*  prlTllege  of  engaging  in  the  ooeetwlae 
trade  eo  long  as  su^  veaeel  Is  owned  by  a 
dtlaen  of  the  tJnlted  BtaUe. 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third  time, 
was  read  the  third  time  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  That 
concludes  the  call  of  the  Private  Calen- 
dar.   

DECEPTION  IN  LAOS  DELIBERATE 
ONE 

(Mr.  BOLAND  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ex- 
pressed concern  here  yeeterday  about 
this  country's  military  role  in  Laos — a 
role  that  has  already  cost  nearly  200 
American  lives  and  tens  of  billions  of 
dollars.  For  6  years  Government  otDcials 
have  artfully  masked  the  extent  of  UJ3. 
military  operations  in  Laoff,  concealing 
them  from  the  American  people  amd 
their  representatives  in   the  Congress. 

Murrey  Marder,  a  Washington  Post 
staff  writer,  points  out  in  a  colunm  to- 
day that  such  deception  and  duplicity 
violates  the  traditional  values  of  an  open 
socictiy. 

No  matter  how  lofty  their  motives, 
government  ofBcials  do  not  have  the 
right  to  cloak  in  secrecy  foreign  policy 
decisions  of  the  most  staggering  signifi- 
cance. 

With  permission,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  put 
Mr.  Marder's  colxmm  in  the  Rxcoto  at 
this  point. 

DscxmoN  IN  Laos  a  DELxanun  Om 
(By  Murrey  Marder) 

For  more  than  six  years,  the  Symington 
Subcommittee's  report  on  Laos  shows,  the 
United  States  practiced  a  poUcy  of  official 
deception  about  Ito  extremely  extensive  mili- 
tary operations  In  Laos. 

It  did  not  do  so  Idly  or  haphazardly.  The 
policy  of  official  deception  was  carried  out 
deliberately  and  systematically,  for  what  of- 
ficials at  the  highest  levels  of  government 
were  convinced  were  sound  reasons  of  na- 
tional security.  Iilany  of  those  officials  are 
still  In  the  government  today.  They  are  still 
Just  as  convinced  that  the  reasons  for  decep- 
tion were  and  are  fully  Justified,  and  that 
UJB.  operations  In  Laos  are  a  "model"  of  an 
efficient,  successful,  relatively  low-co«t,  ef- 
fectively clandestme.  counter-guerrilla  oper- 
ation. 

On  the  last  count,  the  officials  may  be 
right — the  Laoe  operations  may  be  a  model  of 
a  successful,  secret  operation  against  tough 
odds.  But  that  by  no  means  answers  the  real 
question  which  la  whether  a  handful  of 
counter-Insurgency  zealots  should  have  the 
right  to  define  our  national  Interests  for  us 
in  this  fashion,  and  then  involve  us  in  a 
dangerous  and  entangling  mission  without 
the  public  knowing  anything  about  It.  This 
Is  the  critical  moral  Issue  raised  by  the 
Laoe  hearings  and  toward  the  end  of  the 
censored  tnmscrlpt  Sen.  Stuart  Symington, 
who  Is  anything  but  antl-mlUtary,  and  who 
knew  from  visits  to  Laos  as  much  as  any 
Senator  did  about  the  UJ3.  roU  there,  raises 
the  matter  In  blunt  terms: 

"We  Incur  hundreds  of  thousands  of  U.S. 
casualties  because  we  are  opposed  to  a  closed 
society.  We  say  we  are  an  open  society,  and 
the  enemy  Is  a  closed  society. 

"Accepting  that  premise.  It  would  appear 
logical  for  them  not  to  tell  their  people 
(what  they  are  doing);  but  It  Is  sort  of  a 
twist  on  otir  basic  philosophy  about  the  Im- 
portance of  containing  commtuiiam. 

"Here  we  are  telling  Americans  they  must 


fight  and  die  to  maintain  an  open  society, 
but  not  telling  our  people  what  we  are 
doing.  That  would  seem  the  characteristic 
of  a  closed  society." 

The  situation  recalls  a  comment  made  in 
private,  by  a  Western  European  friend  who 
Is  extremely  pro-American  and  who  was 
troubled  by  the  International  moralistic 
consequences  of  the  American  military  In- 
tervention in  the  Dominican  Republic  In 
April,  1965.  When  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion was  caught  lying  about  Its  original 
rationale  for  the  Intervention  ("to  save 
American  lives"),  this  man  remarked  in 
dismay: 

"ThU  will  secretly  please  a  lot  of  Euro- 
peans." 

"Because,"  he  answered,  "they  always  have 
resented  the  holler-tban-thou  American  at- 
titude about  Intervention,  about  Imperallsm. 
about  your  claim  to  a  'higher  morality.'  Now 
you  are  down  In  the  gutter  with  us.  The  U-3 
( spy-plane  flights  over  the  Soviet  Union) 
affair  was  the  first  blow  to  American  'virgin- 
ity'; this  Is  the  second.  Now  we  are  all 
moral  prostitutes." 

Later  that  year  came  the  major  American 
slide  Into  Vietnam,  then  afterward.  Increas- 
ing unofficial  disclosure  of  the  clandestine 
American  Involvement  in  Laos. 

Senate  Foreign  Relations  subcommittee 
hearings  on  Laoe  showed  how  Congress  itself 
Is  misled  by  artful  or  deliberately  technical 
official  replies  to  questions. 

In  1968,  the  Laos  transcript  reveals  the 
parent  committee  was  informed  that:  ".  . 
We  do  not  have  a  military  training  and 
advisory  organization  in  Laoe."  The  Laos 
Inquiry  confirmed  that  there  are  hundreds 
of  U.S.  "advisers"  In  Laoe  and  at  training 
bases  for  Laotian  forces  in  Thailand.  The 
Symington  Subcommittee  demanded  an  ex- 
planation. 

There  is  no  inconsistency,  government  wit- 
nesses responded;  in  military  parlance,  an 
advisory  group's  sole  mission  Is  "to  provide 
advice  .  .  .  down  to  lower  units  levels,"  came 
the  explanation.  VS.  military  personnel  in 
Laos  provide  "advice."  but  officially  do  not 
constitute  "an  advisory  group." 

His  committee.  Sen.  Pulbrlght  protested, 
was  victimized  by  "semantics." 

It  Is  argued  by  many  officials,  members  of 
Congress — and  even  newsmen  as  well — that 
nothing  vitally  new  has  been  disclosed  about 
U.S.  operations  In  Laos  that  was  not.  or 
should  not  have  been,  known  to  any  careful 
reader  of  his  dally  newspaper. 

This  Is  basically  correct.  But  there  Is  a 
fundamental  difference  In  a  nation  that 
claims  a  standard  of  "higher  morality"  be- 
tween admitting  Its  actions  officially,  and 
liavlng  knowledge  of  them  seep  out. 

In  fact,  this  is  precisely  the  case  that  the 
United  States  government  argued  for  main- 
taining officially  secrecy  for  six  years,  as  the 
testimony  shows:  to  take  "official  cogni- 
sance" of  what  It  was  doing  in  Laos  carried  a 
whole  range  of  possible  International  reper- 
cussions. 

Newspaper  accounts  can  be  disavowed;  a 
report  that  Is  Inaccurate  even  fractionally — 
as  accoiints  of  secret  operations  are  very 
likely  to  be — can  be  officially  dismissed  as 
containing  "innumerable  Inacctiracles."  This 
often  has  been  the  official  response  to  enter- 
prising news  reports  about  Laos — or  Vietnam, 
or  Cambodia.  It  Is  hardly  a  satisfactory  an- 
swer to  the  national  moral  questions  raised 
by  such  clandestine  military  operation, 
therefore,  to  counter  that  "everyone"  knew 
about  them  anyhow,  so  there  was  no  real 
deception. 

Nor  Is  It  any  moral  "out,"  as  Sen.  Syming- 
ton noted,  to  shift  blame  to  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  for  operational  activities 
It  was  directed  to  perform  by  the  nation's 
leadership.  The  moral  responsibility  Is  gov- 
ernment-wide. 

Those  who  express  bafflement  about  why  a 
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younger  generation  loses  faith  In  the  words 
of  Its  leaders  will  find  some  answers  In  the 
Laos  transcript. 


is 


FIRING  OF  WILLIAM  WOESTENDIEK 
BY  WETA-TV 

(Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks,  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
take  this  1  minute  to  call  attention  to 
some  matters  I  will  insert  In  the  Exten- 
sions of  Remarks  today  relating  to  the 
firing  of  William  Woestendlek,  the  edi- 
tor of  the  experimental  news  program 
called  "Newsroom"  by  station  WETA- 
TV.  On  Sunday  I  sent  the  following 
telegram  to  Frank  Angelo  of  the  Detroit 
Free  Press,  the  president  of  Sigma  Delta 
Chi.  the  National  Professional  Journal- 
ism Fraternity : 

Washington  newspaper  stories  Saturday 
and  Sunday  report  William  Woestendlek 
fired  as  editor  of  public  broadcasting  station 
WETA's  "Newsroom"  show  by  WETA  station 
General  Manager  William  J.  McCarter  after 
Woestendlek's  wife.  Kay,  was  employed  as 
press  secretary  to  Martha  Mitchell,  wife  ot 
U.S.  Attorney  General  John  Mitchell. 

As  a  former  president  of  the  Central  Ohio 
Professional  Chapter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  and 
still  a  member  of  that  chapter  as  well  as  the 
Washington.  D.C.  chapter.  1  request  that 
you  arrange  an  Investigation  of  the  entire 
matter  by  Sigma  DelU  Chi  to  determine  if 
a  professional  journalist  has  been  denied 
employment  because  of  the  professional  em- 
ployment of  his  journalist  wife. 

Reports  indicate  McCarter  consulted  on 
his  action  on  Woestendlek  with  Fred  Friendly 
of  the  Ford  Foundation,  which  funds  "News- 
room." The  propriety  of  a  program  sponsor 
Influencing  the  employment  of  a  station's 
journalist  should  also  be  Investigated  by 
Sigma  Delta  Chi.  I  see  little  difference  be- 
tween an  advertiser  intimidating  a  news- 
paper to  fire  a  reporter  and  a  tax  exempt 
foundation  being  able  to  Influence  journal- 
istic employment  because  It  provides  funds 
to  the  non-profit  television  station. 

Comments  from  Sigma  Delta  Chi  on  these 
Issues  would  be  particularly  helpful  to  me  as 
a  Member  of  Congress  now  serving  on  the 
Communications  and  Power  Subcommittee  of 
the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee  currently  studying  authorization 
of  further  taxpayer  funds  for  support  of  pub- 
lic broadcasting.  The  professional  Independ- 
ence, philosophical  balance  and  journalistic 
fairness  of  that  medium  are  significant. 

Up  to  this  point,  I  have  not  questioned 
the  fact  that  WETA  has  had  as  Its  board 
chairman,  Max  Kampelman,  a  man  active  in 
Democratic  politics.  But  If  a  journalist  can- 
not be  considered  objective  because  his  wife 
works  for  the  wife  of  a  Cabinet  officer,  can 
any  journalist  who  works  for  a  station  headed 
by  someone  active  in  partisan  politics  be  so 
considered?  Are  journalists  professionals,  or 
are  they  not? 

I  am  pleased  to  see.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  response  coming  from  Mr.  Angelo  is 
that  he  has  asked  such  an  Investigation 
be  conducted  by  Dick  Kleeman  of  the 
Washington  bureau  of  the  Minneapolis 
Tribune  and  Minneapolis  Star,  chairman 
of  the  Freedom  of  Information  Commit- 
tee of  Sigma  Delta  Chi. 

I  am  even  more  pleased  to  have  been 
advised  by  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Communications  and 
Power,  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 


setts (Mr.  ToRBERT  H.  Macdonald)  that 
he  has  arranged  for  public  hearings  to 
commence  next  Monday  on  this  very  im- 
portant matter  relating  to  the  future  of 
public  broadcasting. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the 
following  articles  from  the  Washington 
Post,  Washington  Star,  and  Washington 
Daily  News  of  April  1&-21  for  the  benefit 
of  my  colleagues  who  have  not  had  a 
chance  to  follow  the  chain  of  events 
surrounding  last  Friday's  firing  of  Wil- 
liam Woestendlek  as  editor  of  "News- 
room," an  experimental  news  program 
aired  nightly  on  public  broadcasting 
station  WETA-TV  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Members  should  be  aware  of  these 
facts  in  view  of  pending  investigations 
by  the  Subcommittee  on  Communica- 
tions and  Power  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
and  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  the  national  pro- 
fessional journalism  fraternity.  The 
issues  under  study  are  twofold:  The 
professional  status  of  journalists,  and 
the  journalistic  independence  of  public 
broadcasting  from  the  influence  of  those 
agencies  which  support  it  financially — 
including  the  Federal  Government 
and  tax-exempt,  supposedly  nonpoUtical 
foundations. 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  18,  1970] 

WETA  "Newsroom"  Editor  Released 

(By  Claudia  Levy  and  Lawrence  Laurent) 

WlUlam  Woestendlek,     editor  of  WETA's 

fledgling   "Newsroom,"    was   flred   after   his 

program's   7   pjn.   broadcast  last   night.   He 

will  be  replaced  Monday. 

The  public  broadcasting  station's  general 
manager,  William  J.  McCarter,  said  Woe- 
stendlek was  being  "relieved  of  his  active 
duties"  as  a  direct  result  of  Woestendlek's 
wife,  Kay,  accepting  a  job  as  press  secretary 
to  Martha  Mitchell,  outspoken  wife  of  U.S. 
Attorney  General  John  N.  MltcheU. 

"We  have  great  respect  for  Mr.  Woesten- 
dlek," McCarter  said,  "but  this  station's 
action  was  necessary  to  avoid  any  possible 
charge  of  bias  or  Influence  which  might 
affect  the  program.  The  action  was  also 
necessary  to  avoid  any  relationship  that 
might  arouse  public  concern  which  could 
compromise  the  credibility  of  the  program 
or  Its  participants." 

"They  told  me,  'Tell  your  wife  to  quit  or 
else,' "  Woestendlek  said  last  night.  "I  said 
'I  won't  even  ask  her.' "  He  said  he  will  not 
be  staying  with  the  station  In  any  capacity. 
Formerly  editor  of  This  Week  magazine, 
Woestendlek  designed  the  programming  and 
hired  the  staff  for  the  dally  news  broadcast 
which  began  last  month. 

McCarter  told  "Newsroom's"  10  reporters 
after  last  night's  broadcast  that  he  had  been 
subjected  to  "pressures  from  outside"  to  get 
Woestendlek  to  resign.  He  declined  to  spell 
these  out. 

Television  Industry  sources  said  the  pres- 
sure could  only  have  come  from  PYed  W. 
Friendly,  former  CBS  produce  for  Edward 
B.  Murrow,  and  from  Max  Kampelman, 
chairman  of  the  WETA  board.  Friendly  is 
now  with  the  Ford  Foundation,  which  funds 
the  "Newsroom"  show. 

"Newsroom"  was  Friendly's  Idea.  Kampel- 
man, formerly  on  the  staff  of  Sen.  Hubert 
H.  Humphrey  and  active  in  his  1968  oom- 
palgn  for  President,  Is  a  Washington  lawyer 
and  lobbyist.  Industry  sources  said  it  was 
"obvious"  that  Democratically  inclined  sup- 
porters of  "Newsroom"  objected  to  Woesten- 
dlek's wife  working  for  the  wife  of  the 
Republican  attorney  general. 
One  source  quoted  McCarter  as  saying  It 


was  "a  situation  we  just  can't  live  with. 
We  cannot  be  compromised  by  this." 

The  source  also  noted  that  public  tele- 
vision such  as  WETA  Is  generally  dependent 
on  administration  support  for  Its  livelihood. 

Mrs.  Woestendlek,  a  former  womens  page 
editor,  said  last  night  that  Mrs.  MltcheU 
was  distressed  at  the  news  of  the  firing,  "al- 
most as  distressed  as  we." 

Ben  Gilbert,  who  resigned  last  Monday  as 
associate  editor  of  The  Washington  Poet, 
will  replace  Woestendlek  Monday  as  "guest 
editor." 

Several  "Newsroom"  reporters  objected 
strongly  to  the  firing  of  Woestendlek.  while 
some  supported  the  decision.  All  are  former 
newspaper  or  news  magazine  writers. 

"We  checked  Bill  Woestendlek  out  pretty 
well  before  signing  on,"  one  said,  "We  joined 
to  work  vTlth  him." 

"Newsroom"  uses  an  informal,  round- 
table,  questlon-and-answer  format  rather 
than  the  traditional  television  news  ap- 
proach. Reporters  discuss  their  stories  with 
the  editor  and  fellow  newsmen  rather  than 
relying  exclusively  on  written  copy. 

The  hour-long  program  Is  broadcast  live 
on  Channel  26  at  7  pjn.  and  replayed  agam 
at  11. 

[From  the  Washington  Star,  Apr.  18,  1970] 

Wire's  MiTCBEu.  Job  Blaiced— WETA 

"Relieves"  Editor 

(By  Ronald  Sarro) 
The  editor  of  WETA's  experimental  tele- 
vision "Newsroom"  has  been  "relieved"  of 
his  duties  because  his  wife  was  hired  last 
week  as  press  secretary  to  Martha  MltcheU, 
the  outspoken  and  controversial  wife  of  the 
attorney  general. 

WUllam  Woestendlek,  46,  editor  of  the 
new  experiment  in  television  journalism. 
wiU  be  replaced  as  "guest  editor"  starting 
Monday  by  Ben  W.  GUbert,  associate  editor 
of  the  Washington  Post  whose  retirement 
from  the  paper  was  announced  Tuesday. 

Woestendlek  was  "relieved  of  his  active 
duties"  pending  "further  consideration  of  his 
status  by  WETA,"  according  to  a  statement 
issued  last  night  by  WUUam  J.  McCarter, 
vice  president  and  general  manager  of  the 
station,  Channel  26. 

"It  has  been  announced  that  Mrs.  (Kay) 
Woestendlek  was  recently  hired  as  the  press 
secretary  to  the  wife  of  a  national  pubUc  of- 
ficial and  Is  on  their  private  payroU,"  said 
McCarter,  who  did  not  mention  names. 

"We  have  great  respect  for  Mr.  Woesten- 
dlek, but  this  station's  action  was  necessary 
to  avoid  any  possible  charge  of  bias  or  in- 
fluence which  might  affect  the  program,"  said 
McCarter. 

"The  action  was  also  necessary  to  avoid 
any  relationship  that  might  arouse  public 
concern  which  could  compromise  the  credi- 
biUty  of  the  program  or  its  participants," 
be  said. 

Woestendlek  said  he  was  told  by  station  of- 
ficials to  "tell  your  wife  to  quit  or  else," 
United  Press  International  reported. 

"Newsroom"  Is  a  program  In  which  re- 
porters, hired  from  major  newspapers,  talk 
their  views  stories  to  their  editor — Woesten- 
dlek— as  they  might  vrrlte  It  for  a  newspaper. 
With  each  story,  there  Is  a  roundtable  dis- 
cussion with  the  reporters  present  participat- 
ing, under  the  editor's  moderation. 

Woestendlek  told  a  reporter  that  at  the 
end  of  last  night's  program  he  was  abruptly 
told  of  the  change.  The  station  has  been  buz- 
zing since  it  was  announced  that  Woesten- 
dlek's wife  had  taken  the  job  with  Mrs. 
MltcheU. 

Mrs.  Kay  Woestendlek,  former  women's  edi- 
tor with  the  Houston  Post,  was  hired  as  Mrs. 
Mitchell's  press  secretary  last  week  a  day 
after  the  attorney  general's  wife  telephoned 
the  Arkansas  Gazette  and  urged  it  to  "cruci- 
fy" Sen.  J.  WllUam  Fulbrlght  because  of  his 
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oppodtlon  to  th«  Supr«m«  Court  nomination 
of  Judge  O.  H&rrold  Carswell. 

Til*  blonde  Mn.  Wo«st«ndlek  started  her 
job  wltli  k  "briefing"  by  tlM  attorney  general 
himself. 

Woestendlek,  confirming  reports  earlier  this 
week,  said  WETA  "gave  me  an  ultimatum 
earlier  saying  It  was  the  policy  of  the  sta- 
tion that  either  I  had  to  aak  Kay  to  resign 
or  It  would  take  some  other  action.  This 
was  the  other  action." 

He  Is  fcmner  managing  editor  of  the  Hous- 
ton Post,  where  his  wife  had  worked,  and 
former  executive  editor  of  Newsday. 

Gilbert.  53.  has  been  with  the  Washington 
Post  38  years,  serving  as  Its  city  editor  from 
1945  to  1964.  His  retirement  from  the  Post, 
effective  July  1.  was  annoimced  Tuesday. 
WETA  said  he  would  appear  as  "guest  editor" 
of  "Newsroom." 

WETA  newsroom  staff  members  said  today 
they  were  upset  by  the  firing.  "We  could 
have  survived  Kay's  Job,  but  I  don't  know 
whether  we  can  survive  this,"  said  one. 

Staff  members  said  the  staff  also  was  In- 
formed of  Woestendlek's  dismissal  after  the 
show,  a  few  minutes  after  he  was  told. 

The  staff  was  unsure  of  what  pressures 
forced  the  firing.  Some  suggested  that  the 
pressure  may  have  come  from  Max  Kampel- 
man,  a  prominent  local  Democrat  lawyer 
and  lobbyist,  who  Is  chairman  of  WETTA's 
board,  and  from  Pred  W.  Friendly,  a  former 
CBS  producer  who  Is  now  with  the  Ford 
Foundation  which  supports  the  Newsroom 
program  with  a  grant. 

Other  staff  members  discounted  the  pos- 
sibility of  outside  influence,  saying  that  the 
most  diftfct  pressure  came  from  a  majority 
of  the  staff  who  felt  Mrs.  Woestendlek's  Job 
had  compromised  her  husband's  position  as 
editor.  

Kampelman,  the  WETA  chairman,  and 
Stephen  Alles,  the  vice  chairman  who  was 
Secretary  of  the  Army  during  the  Johnson 
administration,  were  unavailable  for  com- 
ment today. 

(From  the  Washington  Dally  News,  Apr.  15, 

1970) 

WETA  Fnxs  Husbamo  or  Mabtha's  PR 

Oal 

The  educational  televlalon  station  In  the 
nation's  capital  fired  the  editor  of  Its  hour- 
long  news  show  last  night  because  his  wife 
had  been  hired  by  Mn.  John  N.  Mitchell, 
wife  of  the  U.S.  attorney  general. 

MTETA  said  it  was  taking  the  action  "to 
avoid  any  possible  charge  of  bias  or  Influence 
which  might  affect  the  program." 

William  Woestendleck,  46.  a  former  man- 
aging editor  of  the  Houston  Post  and  execu- 
tive editor  of  Newsday,  said  he  was  simply 
"tapped  on  the  shoulder"  at  the  end  of  the 
program,  "Newsroom,"  and  banded  his  dls- 


Hls  blonde  wife,  Kay,  Joined  Martha 
Mitchell  last  week  as  a  press  aide  on  the  at- 
torney general's  private  pjayroll  in  the  midst 
of  a  controversy  generated  by  Mrs.  Mitchell's 
early-momlng  call  to  the  Arkansas  Oa- 
Eette  demanding  It  "crucify"  Sen.  J.  WU- 
11am  Fulbright.  D-Ark.,  April  10. 

"They  gave  me  an  iiltimatum  earlier  say- 
ing it  was  the  policy  of  the  station  that 
either  I  had  to  ask  Kay  to  resign  or  it  would 
take  some  other  action."  Bfr.  Woestendleck 
told  UPI.  "This  was  the  'other  action*  " 

A  statement  signed  by  William  J.  McCar- 
t«r,  vice  president  and  general  manager  of 
the  Channel  36  station,  said,  "It  has  been 
announced  that  Mn.  Woestendleck  was  re- 
cently hired  as  the  press  secretary  to  the 
wife  of  a  national  public  official  and  Is  on 
their  private  payroll.  We  have  great  respect 
for  Mrs.  Woestendleck  but  this  station's  ac- 
tion was  necessary  to  avoid  any  possible 
charge  of  bias  or  influence  which  might  af- 
fect the  program." 

Tbe  statement  atktod.  "tlM  aetloo  wa 


necessary  to  avoid  any  relationship  that 
might  arouse  public  concern  which  could 
compromise  the  credibility  of  the  program 
or  its  participants." 

The  station  said  that  Mr.  Woestendleck 
would  be  replaced  by  "guest  editor"  Ben  W. 
Gilbert,  associate  editor  of  the  Washington 
Poet  whose  resignation  from  the  paper  was 
announced  Tuesday. 

I  From  the  Washington  Poat.  Apr.  10,  1970] 

"Paxsstraz"  Dknixd  in  TV  Fntoia 

(By  Tom  Wilkinson) 

Officials  of  WETA  Insisted  yesterday  the 
firing  of  William  Woestendlek,  editor  of  the 
public  broadcasting  station's  new  "News- 
room" show,  was  a  local  decision  devoid  of 
any  "outside  pressures." 

Station  general  manager  William  J.  Mc- 
Carter  reiterated  that  the  46-year-old  Woes- 
tendlek was  dismissed  because  of  the  "sharp 
conflict  of  Interest"  resulting  from  the  em- 
ployment of  Woestendlek's  wife,  Kay,  as  press 
secretary  to  Attorney  General  John  N. 
Mitchell's  wife.  Martha. 

A  story  of  the  Friday  night  firing  in  yester- 
day's editions  of  Tbe  Washington  Post  men- 
tioned Fred  W.  Friendly,  television  adviser 
to  the  Ford  Foundation,  which  funds  "News- 
room," and  Max  Kampelman,  Washington 
attorney  and  chairman  of  the  WETA  board, 
as  sources  of  possible  outside  preasxire.  Kam- 
pelman has  been  active  in  Democratic  na- 
tional politics. 

Mr.  Carter  and  Friendly  denied  any  such 
pressures.  Kampelman  has  been  at  St.  Thom- 
as in  the  Virgin  Islands  since  Tuesday  and 
could  not  be  reached  yesterday. 

paasstrac  dknixd 

In  a  statement  from  New  York.  Friendly 
said:  "I  can  assure  you  that  no  preesxire  came 
from  me.  The  Ford  Foundation  has  never, 
and  will  never,  get  into  who  works  where. 
We  have  nothing  to  do  with  personnel  and 
the  content  of  a  program.  That's  the  way 
they  want  It  and  tbe  way  we  want  it." 

McCarter  said  he  had  held  a  "short,  in- 
formational" discussion  with  Friendly  dur- 
ing the  week.  "He  said  it  was  the  station's 
ooncem."  declared  McCarter.  "He  expressed 
no  opinion  one  way  or  the  other.  That's  all 
there  was  to  it." 

"Newsroom"  staff  memben  also  rejected 
the  "outside  pressure"  theory  and  said  there 
was  "vigorous  and  vooal  opposition"  by 
staff  members  to  Woestendlek's  wife  taking 
the  press  secretary  poeltlon. 

Some  staff  members  also  spoke  of  disen- 
chantment with  Woestendlek's  performance 
in  the  editor's  Job  and  characterized  the 
press  secretary  development  as  "the  final 
straw." 

The  controveray  also  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  Sen.  Mark  O.  Hatfield  (R-Ore),  who 
said  the  firing  "puts  WETA  in  a  position  of 
setting  out  to  punish  the  attorney  general's 
wife  and  this  is  outrageous." 

"It  oasts  aspersions  on  the  Integrity  of 
every  newsman  in  this  nation  to  say  that 
they  cannot  do  a  professional  and  unbiased 
Job  because  a  member  of  his  family  may 
work  for  a  government  figure."  Hatfield  said. 

Public  support  for  educational  or  public 
television  will  be  destroyed,  said  the  Sena- 
tor, if  there  are  attempts  "to  intimidate  and 
fire  newsmen  and  executives  for  political 
reasons  or  reasons  involving  the  empoyment 
of  a  man's  wife." 

Television  sources  said  the  future  of  pub- 
lic television  depends  to  a  large  degree  on  a 
friendly  national  administration.  They  ex- 
pressed the  fear  that  firing  Woestendlek  be- 
cause his  wife  worked  for  a  powerful  ad- 
ministration oCBcial  might  Jeopardize  that 
future. 

ixAB  AOMrrm) 

Questioned  about  that  aspect,  McCarter 
said  it  is  "one  of  a  lot  of  things  tliat  run 
tbroufb  your  mind." 


"But  we  must  be  meticulous  in  avoiding 
situations  affecting  the  show's  credibility, 
and  every  time  there  would  be  a  story  from 
that  part  of  the  administration  people  would 
make  the  connection  over  and  over.  It  would 
eat  away  at  us,"  said  the  general  manager. 

McCarter  said  he  consulted  with  members 
of  the  five-man  "Newsroom"  liaison  com- 
mittee of  WETA's  board  of  trustees,  headed 
by  Austin  Klpllnger  of  "Klplinger's  Letter." 
Klpllnger  said  he  approved  McCarter's  action 
and  noted  that  "public  television  has  a  rigid 
obligation  to  remain  impartial." 

The  station  general  manager  recounted 
numero\is  discussions  with  Woestendlek, 
who  said  Friday  he  saw  no  conflict  and  re- 
fused to  ask  his  wife  to  resign.  Mrs.  Woesten- 
dlek said  yesterday  she  would  have  quit  bad 
her  husband  asked  her. 

Asked  if  Woestendlek's  performance  as  an 
editor  was  a  factor,  McCarter  said  that  was 
"a  completely  foreign  dimension"  and  would 
not  comment. 

Ben  W.  Gilbert,  who  resigned  recently  as 
an  associate  editor  of  The  Washington  Post, 
will  replace  Woestendlek  Monday  as  "guest 
editor." 


(From  the  Washington  Star,  Apr.  19,  1970] 

"Paxascntx"  Is  Dkivikd  in  WETA  Fibimo 

(By  John  Mathews) 

The  general  manager  of  WETA,  Channel 
36,  yesterday  labeled  as  "untrue"  reports  that 
"political  or  other  pressures"  led  to  the  dis- 
missal of  the  editor  of  the  educational  televi- 
sion station's  experimental  "Newsroom"  pro- 
gram. 

The  editor,  William  Woestendlek,  was  "re- 
lieved" of  his  duties  because  his  wife,  Kay 
was  hired  April  10  as  the  press  aide  for  Atty. 
Gen.  J(An  Mitchell's  outspoken  wife  Mar- 
tha. 

Four  other  participants  on  the  program, 
upset  at  Woestendlek's  firing,  turned  in  their 
resignations  yesterday.  United  Press  Interna- 
tional reported.  They  are  Tom  Wicker,  asso- 
ciate editor  of  The  New  York  Times:  Hugh 
Sidey,  White  House  correspondent  for  Life 
magazine;  Bonny  Angelo,  Time  magazine: 
and  Charles  McDowell  Jr.,  Richmond  (Va.) 
Times-Dispatch. 

Walter  J.  McCtu-ter,  WETA's  general  man- 
ager and  vice  president,  said  in  a  statement 
yesterday  that  the  same  action  would  have 
been  taken  if  a  member  of  Woestendlek's 
family  had  "accepted  employment  of  this 
nature  with  any  national  public  official,  but 
especially  anyone  involved  in  national  pub- 
lic policy." 

The  general  manager  said  the  decision  to 
flre  Woestendlek  was  made  after  he,  McCar- 
ter. met  with  the  station's  general  manage- 
ment and  a  board  of  trustees  committee 
headed  by  publisher  Austin  Klpllnger. 

McCarter  acknowledged,  however,  that  be- 
fore making  his  decision  he  had  consulted 
with  Fred  W.  Friendly,  former  CBS  producer 
and  an  official  of  the  Ford  Foundation,  which 
supports  the  Newsroom  program,  and  with 
Max  M.  Kampelman,  Washington  lawyer  and 
lobbyist  who  is  chairman  of  the  WETA  board 
and  a  close  associate  of  former  Vice  Presi- 
dent Hubert  H.  Humphrey. 

The  general  manager  said  Friendly  had 
called  him  and  made  no  recommendation  on 
the  possible  conflict  of  Interest  situation. 

AWAU   OF   situation 

McCarter  said  Kampelman,  vacationing  in 
the  Virgin  Islands,  was  aware  that  the  situ- 
ation was  developing  and  "might  have 
leaned  the  other  way"  regarding  the  flring  of 
Woestendlek. 

Thera  has  been  speculation  among  staff 
reporters  of  the  Newsroom  program  that 
Kampelman,  closely  identified  with  the 
Democratic  Party,  had  a  part  in  acting 
against  Woestendlek  because  of  his  wife's 
connection  with  the  Republican  adminis- 
tration. 

San.  Iferk  Hatflsld,  R-Or«.,  yesterdsy  ae- 
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cused  the  station  of  undenninlng  freedom 
of  the  press  and  applying  a  "double  stand- 
ard since  other  members  of  Its  staff  and  the 
station's  board  have  ties  with  the  Democratic 
leadership." 

The  station's  67-member  board  has  a  num- 
ber of  former  Johnson  administration  ap- 
pointees including  Stephen  Ailes,  a  board 
vice  chairman  who  formerly  was  Secretary 
of  the  Army.  Several  board  membere,  how- 
ever, are  Republicans. 

Hatfield  went  on  to  charge  that  the  firing 
of  Woestendlek  also  "puts  WETA  In  the 
position  of  setting  out  to  punish  the  attor- 
ney general's  wife  and  that  this  Is  out- 
rageous." 

He  concluded  that  the  "quickest  way  to 
destroy  public  support  for  educational  tele- 
vision is  to  intimidate  or  flre  newsmen  and 
executives  for  political  reasons." 

Yesterday,  Woestendlek  said  he  would  not 
accept  another  assignment  from  the  station, 

"It's  not  easy  to  give  up  a  $50,000-a-year 
Job,  because  you  think  there  are  certain 
basic  individual  human  rights  human  beings 
must  have,"  Woestendlek  said. 

The  station  yesterday  was  bombarded  with 
telephone  calls  from  viewers,  who  according 
to  one  source,  overwhelmingly  criticized  the 
firing. 

In  a  telephone  interview,  Friendly  ac- 
knowledged that  he  had  talked  with  "both 
parties"  to  the  Issue,  but  had  made  "no 
decision  or  recommendation." 

BIO   FOBS   OBANT 

Ford  has  given  nearly  $1  million  in  grants 
to  support  the  experimental  program  on 
which  reporten  and  an  editor  discuss  news 
stories.  Friendly  said  that  once  a  grant  is 
made  the  local  station  has  full  control. 

Mrs.  Woestendlek,  formerly  women's  edi- 
tor of  the  Houston  Poet,  was  hired  by  Mrs. 
Mitchell  as  a  press  aide  following  a  contro- 
veralal  call  by  the  attorney  general's  wife  to 
the  Arkansas  Gazette. 

McCarter  said  he  felt  it  would  be  appro- 
priate for  the  Newsroom  program,  now 
headed  by  "guest  editor"  Ben  W.  Gilbert, 
who  resigned  Tuesday  as  associate  editor  of 
the  Washington  Post,  to  have  a  full  report 
on  its  Monday  night  show  of  the  Woestendlek 
firing.  "I  think  Bill  should  be  mvlted  to  ap- 
pear," he  added. 

The  program  U  seen  weeknlghts  at  7  p.m. 
and  is  rebroadcast  at  11  pjn.  j 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  30,  1970] 
WETA:    LxANiNO  Too  Far  Over  Backward 

Martha  MitcheU,  the  wife  of  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Mitchell,  is  given  to  moments  of  exu- 
berance in  which  she  has  expressed  herself 
vigorously,  some  wotild  say  excessively,  on  a 
variety  of  public  issues,  and  in  ways  which 
we  presume  do  not  reflect  considered  ad- 
ministration policy.  The  Attorney  General 
has  befen  very  good  about  this,  in  our  view — 
not  that  it  U  necessarily  any  of  our  bvisi- 
ness.  He  has  been  loyal  and  relaxed,  taking 
the  view  that  there  is  no  automatic  connec- 
tion between  what  his  wife  says  or  does  as 
a  private  citizen  and  his  role  as  a  public 
official.  Recently  he  hired  a  former  news- 
paperwoman, Kay  Woestendlek,  as  press  sec- 
retary for  his  wife,  presumably  in  an  effort 
to  help  keep  this  distinction  clear.  Where- 
upon, Mrs.  Woestendlek's  hxisband  William 
was  summarily  fired  from  his  Job  as  editor  of 
WETA's  "Newsroom"  show,  on  the  grounds 
that  his  wife's  job  with  Mn.  Mitchell  some- 
bow  endangered  the  show's  "credibility." 
There  is  fine  irony  in  this:  B4r.  Mitchell  hires 
a  press  secretary  for  the  presumed  purpose 
of  helping  maintain  the  line  between  his 
public  life  and  his  wife's  private  life,  and 
WETA  saclcs  the  press  secretary's  bus- 
band  for  fear  that  bis  professional  life 
would  be  compromised  by  bis  wife's  job. 

"Every  time  there  would  be  a  story  from 
that  pttft  of  the  administration,"  said  Wil- 
liam J.  McCarter.  gen«r»l  manag«r  of  th« 


local  public  broadcasting  station,  "people 
would  make  the  connection  over  and  over. 
It  would  eat  away  at  us." 

Nonsense.  WETA  has  every  good  reason  to 
ina.intji.iTi  Its  independence  of  mind.  But  if 
that  is  what  it  takes,  its  independence  of 
mind  must  be  in  a  pretty  soggy  state.  It  has 
been  flatly  denied  that  the  decision  was  made 
under  the  influence  of  outside  pressure, 
notably  from  Fred  W.  Friendly,  television  ad- 
viser to  the  Ford  Fovmdatlon,  which  sup- 
ports the  "Newsroom"  show.  The  finger 
points.  Instead,  to  pressure  from  the  WETA 
staff.  But  this  only  makes  it  worse;  assum- 
ing that  it  was  an  inside  job,  the  decision 
was  still  Mr.  McCarter's  and  what  he  Is  say- 
ing. In  effect,  is  that  WETA  cannot  keep  its 
balance  unless  it  controls  the  wives  of  its 
employees.  In  our  view.  President  Nixon  made 
a  lot  more  sense  on  this  same  issue  when  he 
declined,  after  one  of  Mn.  Mitchell's  more 
outspoken  contributions  to  the  public  dia- 
logue, to  take  responsibility  for  the  wives  of 
memben  of  his  cabinet.  In  these  mattera 
there  are  sometimes  hard  choices — between 
what  people  will  think  and  what  Is  right. 
James  Thvirber  had  it  about  right  in  the 
moral  he  wrote  to  one  of  his  famous  fables. 
You  might  just  as  well  fall  flat  on  your  face, 
be  said,  as  lean  too  far  over  backward. 

(From  tbe  Washington  Star,  Apr.  30.  1970] 

SDK  ASKB)  To  iNVRsncATX  WETA  Case 

Rep.  Clarence  J.  Brown,  R-Ohio,  has  asked 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  the  national  professional 
Journalism  fraternity,  to  investigate  the  dis- 
missal last  week  of  television  station  WETA's 
"Newsroom"  editor. 

The  editor,  William  Woestendlek,  was  "re- 
lieved" of  his  duties  as  head  of  tbe  experi- 
mental news-discussion  program  becaiise  his 
wife,  Kay,  was  hired  as  press  secretary  for 
Mrs.  Martha  Mitchell,  outspoken  wife  of  the 
U.S.  attorney  general.  Woestendlek  said  be 
resisted  pressure  from  the  station  manage- 
ment to  ask  his  wife  to  resign. 

In  a  telegram  yesterday  to  FVank  Angelo, 
managing  editor  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press  and 
Sigma  Delta  Chi  president.  Brown  asked  the 
fraternity  to  find  out  whether  "a  professional 
Journalist  has  been  denied  employment  be- 
cause of  the  professional  employment  of  his 
journalist  wife."  Brown  edited  and  now  pub- 
lishes a  family  newspaper  in  Urbana,  Ohio. 

Four  contributing  edltora.  of  about  12  who 
appear  occasionally  on  the  program,  an- 
noimced their  resignation  over  the  weekend, 
protesting  Woestendlek's  flring.  Sen.  Mark 
O.  Hatfield,  R-Ore.,  has  also  criticized  tbe 
station's  action. 

Ben  W.  Gilbert,  associate  editor  of  the 
Washington  Post,  whose  retirement  was  an- 
nounced last  week,  will  be  "guest  editor"  be- 
ginning tonight.  The  program  is  broadcast 
at  7  p.m.  and  replayed  at  11. 

Gilbert  said  after  a  conference  this  morn- 
ing, "We've  decided  we're  going  to  report  the 
events  as  an  important  news  story,  and  news- 
men have  been  assigned  with  the  instruc- 
tions to  use  all  their  skill  and  resources  in 
covering  this  story  as  they  would  any  other 
story." 

Taped  Interview  Possible 

That  would  Include  talking  with  all  the 
principals,  Gilbert  said. 

"If  Bill  Wostendlek  decides  that  he  wants 
to  say  something  on  his  behalf,  then  we'll 
make  a  provision  for  that.  It  would  probably 
be  a  t(4>ed  or  broadcast  interview,  rather  than 
having  him  come  onto  tbe  show,"  Gilbert 
added. 

Gilbert  said  that  Peter  Janssen  had  been 
assigned  as  the  principal  reporter,  while  the 
nst  of  the  staff  "has  been  encovu'aged  to 
contribute  in  any  way  they  can." 

(Ftom  tbe  Washington  Post,  Apr.  20,  1970] 
Four  Qurr  "Newsroom"  at  WETA 
Four    contributing    edlton    have     quit 
WKTAIi  "Mewsroom"  show  In  tbs  wska  at 


the  flring  of  William  Woestendlek  as  editor 
of  the  show. 

The  contributing  edltora  are  Tom  Wicker, 
of  the  New  York  Times;  Hugh  Sidey,  of  Time 
Magazine;  Charles  McDowell  Jr.,  of  tbe  Rich- 
mond llmes-Dlspatch,  and  Bonnie  Angelo.  a 
Time  Magazine  Correspondent. 

WETA  said  it  dismissed  Woestendlek  Fri- 
day because  of  a  "sharp  conflict  of  interest" 
resulting  from  employment  of  bis  wife,  Kay, 
as  press  secretary  to  Attorney  General  John 
N.  Mitchell's  wife,  Martha. 

"Newsroom"  had  about  a  dozen  contribut- 
ing editors  who  appeared  at  various  Inter- 
vals in  addition  to  tbe  show's  own  staff  of 
reporten. 

In  another  development  Rep.  Clarence  R. 
Brown  (R-Ohio)  has  called  on  Sigma  Delta 
Chi,  national  professional  Journalism  frater- 
nity, to  investigate  the  matter^ 

He  said  some  reports  indicate  WETA's  gen- 
eral numager  consulted  with  an  official  of  the 
Ford  Potmdatlon,  which  funds  "Newsroom." 
before  firing  Woestendlek. 

On  Saturday,  The  Washington  Post  erred 
in  quoting  sotirces  who  said  Fred  W.  Friendly, 
television  advisor  to  tbe  foundation,  may 
have  applied  pressxire  to  flre  Woestendlek. 
Friendly  said  he  did  not  apply  presstire. 

"I  see  little  difference  between  an  adver- 
tiser intimidating  a  newspaper  to  fire  a  re- 
porter and  a  tax-exempt  foundation  being 
able  to  influence  Journalistic  employment 
because  it  provides  funds  to  the  nonprofit 
television  station,"  Brown  said.  WETA  is  a 
public  broadcasting  station. 

[From  the  Washington  Dally  News,  Apr.  20, 

1970] 

WETA's  Ex-EDiToa  Wants  Answers 

(By  Jack  Mann) 

Bill  Woestendlek  planned  to  get  out  at  9:80 
this  morning  and  mow  the  lawn  he  rents  at 
4524  38th-st  nw.  He  has  nothing  else  to  do. 

Well,  one  other  thing.  He  might  nm  a 
carpet  sweeper  over  the  acrilan  rug,  so  new 
it's  still  shedding  nap.  It's  expensive  and 
risky  to  put  wall-to-wall-to-wall  carpet  in  a 
rented  home,  but  until  7:59  p.m.  Friday 
Woestendlek  had  a  $50,000-a-year  Job  and 
nobody  had  told  him  he  wasnt  doing  It  right. 

Then  there  was  the  hand  on  his  shoulder. 

The  editor  of  Newsroom,  WETA's  seminar- 
format  news  program,  was  saying  goodnight 
to  tbe  Viewen  when  program  director  Jack 
Himter  told  him  he  was  wanted  in  tbe  office 
of  general  manager  William  J.  McCarter. 

PR  JOB  blamed 

A  few  minutes  later  Bill  Woestendlek  was 
unemployed,  fired  because  bis  wife  had  taken 
a  Job  as  press  aide  to  Martha  MitcheU,  wife  of 
the  attorney  general. 

Or  so  it  seemed.  A  mimeographed  sheeit 
handed  Mr.  Woestendlek  by  Mr.  McCarter 
said  the  46-year-old  editor  bsul  been  "relieved 
of  bis  active  duties  pending  further  con- 
sideration of  bis  status  by  WETA." 

"What  does  it  mean?"  Mr.  Woestendlek 
asked. 

"It  means  exactly  what  It  says,"  Mr.  M^ 
Carter  replied. 

"Does  it  mean  I'm  flred?" 

'Tt  means  exactly  what  It  says,"  Mr.  Mc- 
Carter repeated. 

"I  asked  at  least  three  more  questions," 
Mr.  Woestendlek  said  yesterday.  "I  asked  if 
I  was  still  employed  as  a  consultant,  and  if 
they  wanted  me  to  help  Ben  Gilbert  (ap- 
pointed bis  successor  in  the  same  memo).  1 
asked  what  I  was  expected  to  do  Monday. 
Each  time  McCarter  said,  "It  means  exactly 
what  it  says." 

"My  seven-year -old  can  write  plainer  than 
that,"  a  member  of  Mr.  Woestendlek's  news 
staff  said,  after  be  bad  received  tbe  same 
answer. 

HER  OWN  THING 

Kay  Woestendlek  accepted  bo*  job  with 
Mn.  Mitchell  April  8,  the  day  the  Senate 
rejected  O.  Harrold  Oanwell's  nomination 
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to  the  Supreme  Coiirt.  The  question  of  con- 
flict of  Interest  wma  broached  obliquely  to  hor 
hiMband  two  d*ys  later.  "Line  Furber 
(WETA't  newa  and  public  alTalrs  director) 
told  me  I'd  have  to  talk  to  McCarter  abou. 
Kay's  Job,"  Mr.  Woeetendlek  said. 

"We  talked  Monday  and  be  asked  how  the 
staff  bad  reacted.  I  told  him  a  couple  ul 
them  were  worried  that  their  news  sources 
might  dry  up.  They  said  they  dldnt  like 
Mrs.  Mitchell,  and  they  were  uncomfortable 
about  It.  But  they  agreed  that  Kay  had  a 
right  to  do  her  own  thing." 

Wednesday  night  Mr.  McCarter  told  Mr. 
Woestendiek  the  Integrity  of  public  broad- 
casting was  at  stake. 

LOOK  woaaiKo 

"Thursday  morning  I  told  him  I  had  no 
IntenUon  of  asking  Kay  to  resign.  He  shook 
his  head  and  went  thru  It  again.  He  said 
the  staff  was  upset.  1  can  see  It  In  their 
eyes.'  he  said." 

"It  wouldn't  be  so  bad."  Mr.  Woestendiek 
quoted  Mr.  McCarter  say  saying,  "If  you'd 
Just  look  worried.  You  act  as  if  you're  the 
same  Bill  Woestendiek  you  were  last  week." 

"I  thought  I  was."  Mr.  Wostendlek  said, 
"and  Kay  was  the  same  woman  she  was  be- 
fore she  took  the  Job.  Man  la  Influenced  by 
his  wife,  not  her  Job. 

"Kay  and  I  do  not  agree  on  everything.  In 
some  areas  she  is  much  more  conservative. 
She  would  tend  to  be  more  anti-labor  for 
example,  or  have  stronger  feelings  about  wel- 
fare abuse*.  But  in  five  years  that  hasn't 
made  me  any  less  liberal  than  I  always  was. 

"There  was  a  reporter  on  my  staff  who  Is 
married  to  an  aide  to  a  U.S.  Senator.  I  Just 
happened  to  find  that  out.  I  never  questioned 
my  staff  about  who  their  wives  were,  or 
what  they  did." 

TOKICHT'8    SHOW 

After  his  dismissal  Mr.  Woestendiek  asked 
news  director  Purber  If  the  management  had 
consiUted  with  any  "professionals,"  In  the 
news  business,  and  was  told  It  had.  When  he 
asked  which  "professionals."  he  was  told, 
"It's  none  of  your  business." 

Over  the  week-end  Mr.  McCarter  suggested 
Mr.  Woestendiek  be  invited  by  bis  successor 
to  appear  on  Newsroom  tonight.  "I've  had  no 
invitation,"  Woeatendlek  said.  "I  might  ac- 
cept, but  only  If  McCarter  and  Purber  appear 
too.  I've  asked  a  lot  of  questions  that  dldnt 
get  answered.  I  think  I'd  like  to  be  told  again 
that  It's  none  of  my  business  on  the  air." 

(Mr.  McCarter's  wording  left  it  to  Mr.  OU- 
bert.  Mr.  Woestendlek's  successor,  to  do  the 
inviting.  "It  would  be  easy,"  Woeatendlek  said 
last  night.  "He  Uvea  at  4537  Grant  road  nw. 
He's  our  neighbor  across  the  back  yard.") 

Mrs.  Woestendiek  planned  to  report  tot 
work  at  the  Watergate  this  morning.  "We're 
so  used  to  eating,"  she  said.  "I  still  don't 
know  how  much  I'm  making,  but  I  have  a 
Job. 

"I  don't  think  I've  ever  been  as  cloae  to 
falling  apart  as  I  am  now,"  she  added.  This 
seemed  difficult  to  believe  because  Kay 
Woestendiek.  former  women's  editor  of  the 
Houston  Poet,  la  an  intellectually  tough 
woman. 

For  the  past  two  months  since  they  came 
to  Washington,  Mr.  Woestendiek  has  worked 
9  a.m.  to  9  pjn.  at  "the  new.  creative  thing" 
he  had  to  do.  The  only  reason  he  dldnt  work 
longer  was  that  hU  wife  appeared  after  his 
show  each  night  to  take  him  home.  And  he 
went. 

OKDSAL 

Last  October  she  found  out  that  This 
Week,  the  news  magazine  of  which  her  hus- 
band was  editor,  was  folding  up.  At  almost 
the  same  time  she  was  notified  that  Robert, 
her  21 -year -old  son  by  an  earlier  marriage, 
had  been  In  a  horrible  auto  crash  In  Texas. 

For  two  weeks  she  was  told  he  wouldn't 
live,  and  for  four  more  weeks  that  he'd  never 
walk  or  talk.  Throughout  that  six-week  cotna 


Mrs.  Woeatendlek  was  at  his  bedside,  "talk- 
ing to  him  as  if  he  could  bear."  She  never 
cracked.  'He  learned  to  walk  again  in  Janu- 
ary," she  said  yesterday,  "Just  before  his  33d 
birthday.  How  many  mothers  get  to  see  their 
children  learn  to  walk  and  talk  twice. 

MAN'S    INHUMANrrr 

"That  was  bad."  she  said  of  Robert's  or- 
deal. "But  It  was  a  matter  between  Robert 
and  God  and  myself.  I  don't  think  God  is 
Involved  in  this  thing  at  all. 

"Thru  that  experience  I  saw  people — all 
kinds  of  people — trying  to  help  us.  It  was 
people  at  their  beet.  This  is  something  else. 
This  Is  man's  Inhumanity  to  man." 

The  phone  rang  one  more  time  and  Bill 
Woestendiek  answered.  It  was  one  more  re- 
porter, but  he  wasn't  working. 

"It  was  a  guy  who  applied  for  a  Job  at  the 
sutlon."  Mr.  Woestendiek  said.  "I  dldnt  hire 
him.  He  called  to  say  he  thought  I  got  a  dirty 
deal,  and  he  was  sorry. 

"That's  sort  of  nice."  BlU  Woestendiek 
concluded. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  21,  1970] 

WETA-TV  MErrxMO  To  Aa  FnuMc 

(By  Martin  Well) 

The  executive  committee  of  WETA-TV  will 
hold  a  special  meeting  Wednesday  to  discuss 
the  firing  of  William  Woestendiek,  editor  of 
"Newsroom,"  and  to  "heal  the  wounda"  it 
left.  Max  M.  Kampelman,  board  chairman, 
said  yesterday. 

He  said  the  meeting  would  be  "mainly  In- 
formational," designed  to  "get  us  together 
as  one  team  to  go  ahead  building  the  station 
and  'Newsroom.' " 

In  another  development,  Kampelman,  who 
had  been  erroneously  linked  with  the  dis- 
missal In  one  early  report,  said  yesterday  he 
had  opposed  it. 

In  an  April  IS  memo  to  William  J.  Mc- 
Carter, the  station's  general  manager,  Kamp- 
elman said  he  found  It  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  Woestendlek's  ability  to  do  his 
Job  as  a  newsman  would  be  impaired  by  his 
wife's  Job  with  Martha  MltcheU.  wife  of  At- 
torney General  John  N.  Mitchell.  Woeaten- 
dlek was  dismissed  last  Friday. 

McCarter.  general  manager  of  the  public 
bro«tdcastlng  station,  said  that  Woestendiek 
was  dismissed  because  of  the  "sharp  conflict 
of  interest  resulting  from  his  wife's  employ- 
ment AS  Mrs.  Mitchell's  press  secretary." 

Meanwhile,  Austin  KlpUnger,  publisher  of 
Changing  Times  magazine  and  head  of  the 
WEATA-TV  trustees'  liaison  committee  with 
the  "Newsroom"  show,  said  In  an  interview 
yesterday  that  he  had  told  McCarter  last  week 
that  he  believed  a  "serious"  conflict  of  In- 
terest was  Involved. 

KlpUnger  said  he  felt  the  situation  was 
"fraught  with  danger"  and  had  to  be  resolved. 

But  he  also  said  he  felt  that  as  a  result  of 
the  forthcoming  executive  committee  meet- 
ing "It  U  quite  possible  Bill  (McCarter) 
might  be  overruled  .  .  ."  He  said  he  beUeved 
some  trustees  felt  McCarter  had  erred  in  his 
Judgment. 

Told  of  this  late  yesterday.  Kampelman 
said  "That  was  not  my  purpose  in  calUng 
the  executive  committee  meeting." 

"Newsroom."  an  hour-long  seminar-type 
show  on  ITHF  Channel  26,  went  on  the  air  at 
7  o'clock  last  night  with  "guest  editor"  Ben 
W.  OUbert  presiding. 

Woestendlek's  dismissal  was  the  major 
story  covered. 

One  reporter  expressed  disagreement  with 
the  Inference  that  the  "Newsroom"  staff 
concurred  In  Woestendlek's  release. 

Two  reporters.  David  Jewell  and  Peter  Jan- 
ssen,  said  they  were  the  only  ones  to  go  so 
far  as  to  push  for  a  decision  on  Woestendlek's 
status. 

At  least  one  staff  member,  Stephen 
Northup,  m  photographer,  said  he  thought 
the  dismissal  "a  grievous  mistake." 

Six  senaton  critlclaed  the  '"■"'fill  oo  Um 


Senate  floor  yesterday.  Five  Joined  with  Sen. 
Mark  O.  Hatfield  (R-Ore.)  who  caUed  the 
incident  "outrageous." 

In  his  April  16  memorandum  minimizing 
the  conflict  of  Interest  question,  Kampel- 
man said  he  thought  that  if  Mrs.  Woesten- 
diek had  become  press  aid  to  Mrs.  Edward 
M.  Kennedy  or  Mrs.  Richard  NUon,  the  ques- 
tion might  not  have  been  so  vigorously 
raised. 

In  the  memorandum  that  he  telephoned 
here  last  week  while  on  a  trip  to  the  Virgin 
Islands,  he  recommended  taking  no  action 
until  the  executive  committee  of  the  67- 
member  board  of  trustees  could  meet. 

KlpUnger  said  last  night  that  he  was  able 
to  reach  two  others  of  the  five-member 
"Newsroom"  advisory  committee  to  consult 
about  the  situation  last  week. 

The  three,  he  said,  "felt  there  was  conflict." 
But.  he  added,  "I  don't  know  if  this  was 
controUlng." 

McCarter,  he  said,  "made  hla  decision  with 
aU  the  counsel  he  could  get." 

(From  the  Washington  Dally  News. 

Apr.  21.  1970) 

New  WETA  News  Editoe's  Wite  la 

Working  Gal,  Too 

Ben  OUbert,  who  was  named  editor  of 
WETA-TV's  program  "Newsroom"  to  replace 
BlU  Woestendiek  after  it  was  charged  that 
Mrs.  Woestendlek's  new  Job  as  press  aide  to 
Martha  MltcheU,  the  ouupoken  wife  of  the 
Attorney  General,  constituted  a  oonfUct  of 
interest,  also  has  a  working  wife. 

Those  supporting  WETA's  action  have 
argued  that  the  wife-Job  principal  Involved 
la  the  same,  whether  Mrs.  Woestendiek  la 
employed  by  Mrs.  Mitchell  or  any  high  Gov- 
ernment official  or  hU  wife. 

Mrs.  GUbert  has  worked  for  five  years  for 
Mrs.  Bennetta  Washington,  wife  of  Bdayor 
Walter  Washington,  in  the  Women's  Job 
Corps,  an  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
program  staffed  entirely  by  volunteers. 

"She's  a  volunteer,  and  she  never  mtule  a 
dime  at  it.  She  doesn't  even  get  transporta- 
tion expenses,"  said  Mrs.  Washington.  "The 
great  bulk  of  her  time  Is  devoted  to  educa- 
tion. She  does  no  pubUc  relations  work.  We 
have  a  public  Informatioo  ofllce  in  the  Job 
Corps,  and  It's  a  paid  staff." 

WUUam  McCarter,  WETA  general  manager 
said  "I  think  the  differences  In  their  wives' 
Jobs  are  so  otyvlous,  that  it  doesn't  require 
any  oomment.  One  Is  a  volunteer  In  social 
work  and  the  other  Is  a  paid  employee  of  an 
individual  whose  husband  la  Involved  In  na- 
tional policy." 

Mr.  OUbert  said  he  had  sought  a  Job  at 
WETA  before  Mr.  Woestendiek  was  fired. 

He  said  he  discussed  the  Job  with  WETA 
officials  the  day  Mr  Woeerteodlek  was  ousted. 

"In  that  session.  In  the  Interest  of  fuU  dis- 
closure, I  told  of  my  wife's  position.  We  spent 
acme  time  dlscxisslng  the  nature  of  the  rela- 
tionship. I  proposed  to  withdraw  If  they 
thought  there  was  a  parallel  with  Mr.  Woes- 
tendlek's situation.  But  they  dldnt,"  he  said. 

Meanwhile,  WETA's  board  chairman  Max 
M.  Kampelman  revealed  that  the  television 
station's  executive  committee  will  meet  to- 
morrow to  discuss  the  firing  of  Mr.  Woesten- 
diek, and  to  "heal  the  wounds"  the  firing 
has  left. 

Mr.  Kampelman  said  tomorrow's  special 
meeting  would  be  "mainly  informational," 
and  would  be  designed  to  "get  us  together  as 
one  team  to  go  ahead  building  the  station 
and  'NewKoom.'  " 

[From  the  Washington  Star,  Apr.  21  1970) 
WETA  REPOBTxa  Qmrs  tN  Row  Ovsa  Fniira 
(By  Jack  Kneece  and  Ronald  Sarro) 
One  of  the  10  regular  reporters  on  WETA's 
"Newsroom"  resigned  today  because  of  tha 
sutlon's  firing  of  WlUlam  Woestendiek  as 
editor  of  the  experimental  television  news 
program. 
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Columbus  SnUth.  26,  who  had  worked 
under  Woestendiek  at  the  Houston  Post  and 
was  hired  by  him  at  WETA,  said  In  sub- 
mitting his  resignation,  "It  has  never  been 
made  clear  enough  by  management  that  the 
firing  was  not  poUtlcally  motivated." 

Smith,  in  a  letter  to  station  general  man- 
ager WlUlam  McCarter,  said  he  felt  "con- 
science bound"  to  resign  because  Woesten- 
dlek's firing  "had  left  many  ranking  doubts 
In  my  mind  as  to  the  quaUflcatlons  of  Chan- 
nel 26  (WETA)  to  be  In  the  news  business." 

Woestendiek,  former  managing  editor  of 
the  Houston  Post,  was  fired  last  week  because 
his  wife,  Kay,  was  hired  as  the  personal 
press  aide  for  Martha  lifltcheU,  the  outspoken 
and  controversial  wife  of  the  attorney  gen- 
eral. 

Smith  Joins  four  contributing  editors  who 
submitted  their  resignations  Saturday  be- 
cause of  the  firing  of  the  editor.  Staff  mem- 
bers said  today  that  none  oif  the  other  nine 
regular  reporters  is  expected  to  leave,  but 
conceded  that  there  Is  bitterness  among  them 
because  of  the  situation. 

McCarter  was  not  available  for  comment 
this  morning  on  Smith's  resignation,  but 
news  director  Lincoln  Furber  said  the  resig- 
nation was  "sad."  He  added  that  Smith  ob- 
viously was  closest  to  Woestendiek.  The  two 
have  known  each  other  five  years. 

Austin  KlpUnger,  publisher  of  Changing 
Times  magazine  and  head  of  the  station's 
trustee  liaison  committee  with  "Newsroom," 
said  today  that  it  was  possible  that  general 
manager  McCarter's  decision  to  fire  Woesten- 
diek could  be  overruled  tomorrow  at  the  ex- 
ecutive committee  meeting — "anythlng's  pos- 
sible and  there  are  some  members  who  think 
he  should  be    (overruled).  I  do  not." 

KlpUnger  said  he  felt  a  "serious"  confiict 
of  Interest  was  Involved. 

Guest  Editor  Ben  Gilbert,  who  recently  re- 
signed as  associate  editor  of  the  Washington 
Post,  announced  at  the  beginning  of  last 
night's  program  that  making  the  firing  a  ma- 
jor news  item  violated  "an  old  Journalistic 
rule  against  newsmen  dwelling  on  their  own 
affairs." 

Gilbert  added  that  the  program,  supported 
by  the  Ford  Foundation,  nonetheless  wotild 
attempt  a  "thorough,  professional.  Journal- 
istic report." 

TWO    STArrERS    KAMED 

A  salient  part  of  the  next  35  minutes  was 
that  the  firing  (everyone  agreed  that  "firing" 
was  the  word)  was  pushed  by  two  of  the 
program's  staffers,  Peter  Janssen,  33,  and 
David  Jewell,  34. 

Finally,  as  It  became  more  and  more  ap- 
parent that  Janssen  and  Jewell  alone  led  the 
effort  to  force  the  Issue,  Smith  remarked  that 
It  seemed  to  be  Impropltlous  to  allow  Janssen 
and  Jewell  to  explain  to  the  public  how  the 
firing  came  about. 

Smith  said  it  was  "quite  frankly  distaste- 
ful" that  Jewell  and  Janssen  were  allowed  to 
give  the  report. 

Woestendiek  said  after  •  •  •  shown  to 
him  by  all  but  two  members  of  his  former 
staff. 

"pooa  JinxsMEKT" 

"If  they  had  thrown  a  surprise  party  for 
me  it  couldn't  have  been  any  better,"  said 
Woestendiek. 

Woestendiek  said,  however,  that  he  thought 
it  was  "poor  Judgment"  to  allow  the  princi- 
pal two  staffers  who  had  moved  to  force 
the  Issue  to  explain  it  to  the  public. 

But  he  said  he  thought  Janssen  was  fair 
"in  the  play-by-play"  of  how  It  had  come 
about. 

Janssen,  a  former  Newsweek  writer,  said 
Max  M.  Kampelman,  chairman  of  the  WETA 
bocutl,  had  written  a  memorandum  In  which 
he  said  Woestendlek's  objectivity  would  not 
be  compromised  because  of  his  wife's  Job 
and  opposed  the  firing. 


Smith  obviously  was  the  most  bitter  mem- 
ber of  the  reporting  staff  dtirlng  "News- 
room's" report  last  night  on  the  firing  of 
Woestendlek's  t50,000-a-year  editor  of  the  in- 
fant program. 

The  staff  reported  the  behind-the-scenes 
maneuvering  which  led  to  the  firing  of 
Woestendiek,  after  his  wife  was  hired  and 
"briefed"  by  the  attorney  general  April  10. 

SEEKING    NEW    POSITION 

Smith,  who  was  a  pubUc  relations  man  for 
the  Army's  Green  Berets  in  Vietnam  after 
Houston  and  before  reporting  with  the  Day- 
ton Dally  News,  until  March,  said  "I'm  going 
to  start  looking  for  a  Job." 

[From  the  Washington  Star,  April  21,  1970] 

The  "Newskoom"  Stobt — Uptight 

(By  Bernie  Harrison) 

The  obUgatlon  to  cover  the  story  on  Its  own 
front  stoop  was  there,  so  WETA-26's  "News- 
room" spent  the  greater  part  of  Its  hour  last 
night  reviewing  the  dismissal  of  Its  editor. 
Bill  Woestendiek. 

(Bill  was  reUeved  of  his  duties  because  his 
wife,  Kay,  was  hired  as  press  secretary  for 
the  outspoken  Iilartha  MltcheU,  and  station 
manager  WlUlam  McCarter  and  a  subcom- 
mittee of  tmstees  dealing  with  this  partic- 
ular program  felt  that  this  constituted  a  con- 
fiict of  Interest.) 

Last  night's  review  began  calmly,  with  a 
summary  of  Mrs.  Mitchell's  meteoric  rise  as 
an  unofficial  commentator.  Reporter  Peter 
Janssen  detailed  the  event's  leading  to  the 
dismissal,  some  of  which  had  been  errone- 
ously reported.  Thereupon  the  subject  was 
opened  to  oomment  by  all  reporters  present, 
and  the  program  Inevitably,  and  humanly, 
fell  apart.  Everybody  spoke  up,  but  they  were 
speaking  to  each  other,  not  particularly  to 
the  viewers,  and  on  several  occasions  not 
getting  through  to  either. 

The  evidence  was  obvious:  the  staff  Is 
uptight.  The  really  unhappy  thing  about  the 
Woestendiek  dismissal  Is  its  Impact  on  a 
young,  experimental  show  which  has  yet  to 
fix  on  its  role,  and  on  reporters  who  are  Just 
beginning  to  orient  themselves  to  the  camera. 
The  task  of  station  management  and  guest 
editor  Ben  Gilbert  Is  formidable:  to  deter- 
mine what  that  role  Is  and  to  evolve  some 
effective  style  of  TV  reporting.  The  idea  of 
reporters  sitting  around  a  copy  desk  and 
talking  their  stories  to  the  editor  strikes  one 
as  the  kind  of  a  thing  print-minded  Journal- 
ists would  think  up  for  TV.  And  after  a  few 
weeks'  trial  I  was  hoping  it  would  be  aban- 
doned. That  wlU  be  tougher  to  do  now. 

The  story  isnt  ended  yet — there  may  be 
other  developments  today,  but  the  case  sym- 
bolizes what  may  be  public  TV's  most  dif- 
ficult problem  in  the  months  ahecul.  It  may 
seem  "drastic"  to  fire  an  editor  because  his 
wife  takes  a  Job  with  a  government  official's 
wife,  but  that  really  isnt  the  point.  The  point 
is  that  public  TV  carries  a  unique  responsi- 
bility to  avoid  aU  possible  conficts,  slight  as 
they  may  seem  to  be,  and  establishing  this  as 
a  value  (as  educational  television  ventures 
into  the  news  area)  Is  fundamental.  It  was 
an  unhappy  thing  to  have  to  do,  but — in 
this   reporter's   Judgment — necessary. 


DR.  BEATRICE  ATTCHISON— A  WIN- 
NER OP  NATIONAL  CIVIL  SERVICE 
LEAGUE'S  CAREER  SERVICE 
AWARD 

(Mr.  DELLENBACK  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
pleased  to  note  that  Dr.  Beatrice  Aitchl- 
son  of  the  Post  Office  Department  and  a 


graduate  of  the  University  of  Oregcm  at 
Eugene — as  well  as  a  former  teacher  at 
that  institution — has  been  selected  as 
one  of  10  winners  of  the  National  Civil 
Service  League's  aimual  Career  Service 
Awards  for  outstanding  Federal  em- 
ployees. 

The  Post  Office  Department  recently 
issued  the  following  statement  concern- 
ing the  award  to  Dr.  Aitchison — ttie  only 
::  woman  among  the  10  so  honored. 

Selection  of  a  postal  official  to  receive 
one  of  the  National  Civil  Service  League's 
10  annual  awards  for  outstanding  Fed- 
eral Government  service  drew  praise  to- 
day from  Postmaster  General  Winton 
M.  Bloimt. 

In  a  letter  of  commendation  to  Dr. 
Beatrice  Aitchison,  Director  of  Trans- 
portation Economics  in  the  Post  Office 
Department,  Mr.  Blount  commented: 

The  award  is  a  well-deserved  recognition  of 
your  exemplary  career  of  government  service, 
and,  more  especially,  it  is  a  tribute  to  the 
unique  contributions  made  by  you  In  the 
field  of  transportation  research. 

The  award  will  be  presented  to  Dr. 
Aitchison  May  8  during  a  Civil  Service 
League  banquet  in  Washington.  It  in- 
cludes a  plaque,  a  gold  watch,  and  a 
check  for  $1,000. 

Dr.  Aitchison  holds  a  Ph.  D.  degree 
from  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  to- 
gether with  several  other  degrees.  In 
1961,  she  received  one  of  the  first  Federal 
Woman's  Awards  for  her  outstanding 
work  in  the  complex  field  of  mail  trans- 
portation. 

She  has  been  with  the  postal  service 
for  17  years  and  has  been  in  the  Federal 
service  since  1938. 

She  is  a  fellow  of  the  American  Statis- 
tical Association  and  of  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science. 

In  recommending  Dr.  Aitchison  to  the 
Civil  Service  League  for  the  award,  Mr. 
Blount  said,  in  part : 

Dr.  Aitchison  possesses  qualifications  and 
abUities  which  are  not  replaceable  except  at 
a  lesser  degree  of  perfection.  Through  her 
unassuming  attitude,  complete  dedication 
and  appUcation  of  her  capabUitles  to  the 
fullest,  she  has  continued  to  accomplish  the 
Department's  objectives  while  establishing 
herself  in  the  transportation  Industry  as  an 
expert  and  authority  on  matters  relating  to 
realistic  and  economic  procurement  and 
purchase  of  maU  transportation,  both 
domestic  and  IntematlonaL 


CURIOUS  DOUBLE  STANDARD  OP 
ETHICS  DISPLAYED  BY  THE  JUN- 
IOR SENATOR  FROM  INDIANA 

(Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  nationally  syndicated  col- 
umnist, with  whom  I  sometimes  agree, 
disclosed  in  the  Washington  Post  yester- 
day morning  a  rather  curious  double 
standards  of  ethics  displayed  by  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Indiana  who  seems 
to  be  so  concerned  about  ethics  of  south- 
em  nominees  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  Uhited  States. 

According  to  Jack  Anders(Hi's  Wash- 
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ington  Merry-Oo-Round.  every  year 
since  the  Junior  Senator  from  Indiana 
was  elected,  he  has  enjoyed  with  his  wUe 
and  family  a  vacation  normally  which 
would  cost  hundreds  of  dollars  at  a  plush 
Miami  Beach  hotel  without  paying  one 
penny  for  It.  This  hotel,  according  to  Mr. 
Anderson,  Is  mortgaged  to  the  time  of 
$13,000,000  by  the  Teamsters'  pension 
fund  and  apparently  the  Senator's  per- 
sonal bills  are  picked  up  by  a  multi- 
millionaire political  godfather. 

Last  week.  Mr.  Speaker,  you  may  re- 
call that  I  took  exception  to  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Indiana  degrading  the 
character  of  Judges  Haynsworth  and 
Carswell  by  a  "three-legged  dog"  quote 
appearing  in  the  Atlanta  Journal. 

Now  In  the  Friday,  April  17  issue  of 
the  Atlanta  Journal,  the  Senator  is  iva- 
ther  quoted  as  having  called  the  nomina- 
tion of  Judges  Haynsworth  and  Carswell 
"Supreme  Court  pollution."  Curiously, 
though,  in  the  same  article  the  Senator 
is  reported  as  stating  that  Judge  Black- 
mun.  a  northerner,  appears  to  be  ac- 
ceptable. 

This  southern  Congressman  cannot 
help  but  wonder  why  the  junior  northern 
Senator  who  made  so  much  loud  noise 
about  Judge  Hasmsworth  not  disquali- 
fying himself  from  a  case  Involving  a 
company  which  had  on  their  premises 
vending  machines  supplied  by  a  firm  in 
which  the  judge  held  stock,  now  appar- 
ently is  for  Judge  Blackmun  who  did  not 
disqualify  himself  in  at  least  two  in- 
stances In  cases  involving  companies  In 
which  he  was  directly  part  owner. 

I  suppose  the  only  explanation  for 
the  announced  position  of  the  junior 
Senator  from  Indiana  is  t)iat  Judge 
Blackmun  is  a  northerner  and  Judge 
Haynsworth  is  a  southerner.  The  Junior 
Senator  apparently  sees  no  need  to  apply 
the  same  standards  to  the  northern 
Jurist  that  he  would  apply  to  the  southern 
Jurist,  and  perhaps  in  view  of  his  free 
Miami  Beach  hotel  stays,  he  would  not 
even  apply  the  same  standards  to  his 
own  activities. 


Mr.  Sperling,  who  I  believe  Is  now  re- 
tired, is  highly  respected  In  Indiana  by 
both  Democrats  and  Republicans.  He  Is 
no  more  sinister  than  Father  Flanagan 
of  Boys  Town. 


SENATOR  BAYH'S  VACATIONS 

(Mr.  BRADEMAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Rxcoro  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  make  Just  a  few  com- 
ments following  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Thoicp- 
SON),  relative  to  an  article  published 
April  20,  1970,  by  the  syndicated  colimi- 
nist.  Jsu:k  Anderson. 

The  column  hints  of  possibly  unethical 
behavior  on  the  part  of  the  Junior  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana,  the  Honorable  Bikch 
Bath,  involving  his  vacations  at  a  Miami 
Beach  hotel  at  the  invitation  of  Mr.  Mlk- 
Io6  Sperling,  of  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

&ir.  Speaker,  I  know  nothing  of  Sena- 
tor Bath's  vacations,  but  I  do  know  Sen- 
ator Bath.  I  know  Mr.  Sperling,  and  I 
know  of  their  close  friendship  of  many 
years. 

That  Senator  Bath  and  his  family 
would  accept  Mr.  Sperling's  Invitation  to 
be  his  guests  during  winter  holidays 
should  be  neither  surprising  nor  dis- 
turbing. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  VIETNAM  STATE- 
MENT—THE HUMAN  SIDE  OF  THE 
WAR 

(Mr.  MacOREGOR  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  Include  Uie  President's 
address.) 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  If 
anyone  asks  me  why  I  support  the  Presi- 
dent's position  on  troop  withdrawal 
from  Vietnam.  I  do  not  give  one  argu- 
ment. I  give  115,500  arguments.  That  is 
the  number  of  American  soldiers  who 
have  been  withdrawn  from  Vietnam 
since  the  President  began  his  troop 
withdrawal  program.  By  spring  of  next 
year  at  the  latest,  there  will  be  a  total 
of  265,500  such  argimients. 

All  other  arguments — political,  philo- 
sophical, historical — seem  paltry  com- 
pared with  even  the  single  argument  of 
an  American  removed  from  danger.  The 
President  reminded  us  that  when  the 
crew  of  Apollo  13  was  in  danger  the 
whole  world  offered  help  for  their  re- 
turn. President  Nixon  has  helped  115,- 
500  men  return  from  danger — he  is  con- 
cerned with  human  beings  and  not  with 
rhetoric. 

Two  hundred  and  slxty-flve  thousand 
five  hundred  argimients  such  as  these 
are  proof  of  good  policy,  good  planning 
and  courageous  leadership. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  with  my  re- 
marks the  text  of  the  President's  ad- 
dress from  California  last  night: 
Tnrr  or  thk  Pkesidknt's  Messacs 

Good  evening,  my  fellow  Americans. 

I  have  requested  this  television  time  to 
give  you  a  progress  report  on  our  plan  to 
bring  a  Just  peace  to  Vietnam. 

When  I  Orst  outlined  our  program  last 
June.  I  stated  that  the  rate  of  American 
withdrawals  from  Vietnam  would  depend  on 
three  criteria — progress  In  the  training  of 
South  Vietnamese,  progress  In  the  Paris  ne- 
gotiations, and  the  level  of  enemy  activity. 

Tonight  I  am  pleased  to  report  that  prog- 
ress In  training  and  equipping  South  Viet- 
namese forces  that  subetantlally  exceeded 
our  original  expectations  last  June. 

Very  significant  advances  have  also  been 
made  in  pacification.  The  percentage  of  the 
rural  population  in  secure  areas  under  the 
government  of  South  Vietnam  has  grown 
steadily  while  that  under  Vletcong  control 
has  dropped  sharply. 

Although  we  recognize  that  problems  re- 
main, these  are  encouraging  treads. 

ENKMT    OClfANOS 

However,  I  must  report  with  regret  that 
no  progress  has  taken  place  on  the  negotiat- 
ing front.  The  enemy  still  demands  that  we 
unilaterally  and  unconditionally  withdraw 
all  American  forces,  that  In  the  process  we 
overthrow  the  elected  govemn>ent  of  South 
Vietnam  and  that  the  United  States  accept 
a  political  settlement  that  would  have  the 
practical  consequence  of  the  forcible  Im- 
position of  a  Communist  government  upon 
the  people  of  South  Vietnam. 

That  would  mean  himilUatlon  and  defeat 
for  the  United  States.  As  I  have  repeatedly 
stated,  that  we  cannot  and  will  not  accept. 

Let  me  now  turn  to  the  third  criteria  for 
troop  withdrawals — the  level  of  enemy  ac- 


tivity. In  several  areas  since  December,  that 
level  has  substantially  increased. 

In  recent  months  Hanoi  has  sent  thou- 
sands more  of  their  soldiers  to  launch  new 
offensives  In  neutral  Laos  In  violation  of  the 
Geneva  Accords  of  1962  to  which  they  were 
signatories. 

CONSISTKNT  PATTKEN 

South  of  Laos,  almost  40.000  Communist 
troops  are  now  conducting  overt  agg^reeslon 
against  Cambodia,  a  small  neutralist  coun- 
try the  Communists  have  used  for  years  as 
a  base  for  attacks  upon  South  Vietnam  In 
violation  of  the  Geneva  Accords  of  1954  to 
which  they  were  also  signatories. 

This  follows  the  consistent  pattern  at 
North  Vietnamese  aggression  in  Indochina. 
During  the  past  eight  years  they  have  sent 
tens  of  thousands  of  troops  into  all  three 
countries  of  the  peninsula  across  every  sin- 
gle common  border. 

Men  and  supplies  continue  to  pour  down 
the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  trail:  and  in  the  past  two 
weeks,  the  Communists  have  stepped  up 
their  attack  upon  allied  forces  In  South  Viet- 
nam. 

However,  despite  this  new  enemy  activity, 
there  has  been  an  over-all  decline  in  enemy 
force  levels  in  South  Vietnam  since  Decem- 
ber. 

As  the  enemy  force  levels  have  decUned 
and  as  the  South  Vietnamese  have  assumed 
more  of  the  burden  of  battle,  American 
casualties  have  declined. 

AN  KXTXA    1 50.000 

In  the  first  three  months  of  1970  the  nimi- 
ber  of  Americans  killed  in  action  dropped  to 
the  lowest  first  quarter  level  in  five  years. 

In  June,  a  year  ago,  when  we  began  troop 
withdrawals,  we  did  so  on  a  "cut  and  try" 
basis — with  no  certainty  the  program  would 
be  successful.  In  June  we  aimounced  with- 
drawal of  25.000  American  troope:  In  Sep- 
tember an  additional  35,000  and  in  December 
another  50.000.  These  withdrawals  have  now 
been  completed  and  as  of  April  15  a  total 
of  115,500  men  have  returned  from  Vietnam. 

We  have  now  reached  a  point  where  we  can 
confidently  move  from  a  period  of  "cut  and 
try"  to  a  longer-range  program  for  the  re- 
placement of  Americans  by  South  Vietnam- 
ese troops. 

I  am,  therefore,  tonight  announcing  plans 
for  the  withdrawal  of  an  additional  150,000 
American  troops  to  be  completed  during  the 
spring  of  next  year.  This  will  bring  a  total 
reduction  of  265,600  men  In  our  armed  forces 
In  Vietnam  below  the  level  that  existed  when 
we  took  office  15  months  ago. 

The  timing  and  pace  of  these  new  with- 
drawals within  the  overall  schedule  will  be 
determined  by  our  best  judgment  of  the 
current  military  and  diplomatic  situation. 

This  far-reaching  decision  was  made  after 
consultation  with  our  commanders  In  the 
field.  It  has  the  approval  of  the  government 
of  South  Vietnam. 

SOMC  BIBKS 

Viewed  against  the  enemy's  escalation  In 
Laos  and  Cambodia,  and  the  stepped-up  at- 
tacks this  month  in  South  Vietnam,  it  clearly 
Involves  some  risks. 

But  again  I  remind  the  leaders  of  North 
Vietnam  that  while  we  are  taking  these  risks 
for  peace  they  will  be  taking  grave  risks 
should  they  attempt  to  iise  the  occasion  to 
jeopardize  the  security  of  our  remaining 
forces  in  Vietnam  by  Increased  military  ac- 
tion in  Vietnam,  in  Cambodia  or  in  Laos. 

I  repeat  what  I  said  Nov.  3  and  Dec.  15. 
If  I  conclude  that  Increased  enemy  action 
jeopardizes  our  remaining  forces  In  Vietnam, 
I  shall  not  hesitate  to  take  strong  and  effec- 
tive measures  to  deal  with  that  situation. 

The  decision  I  have  announced  tonight  to 
withdraw  150,000  more  men  over  the  next 
year  Is  based  entirely  on  the  progress  of  our 
Vletnamlzatlon  program. 

There  Is  a  better,  shorter  path  to  peace — 
through    negotiations.    We    shall    withdraw 
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more  than  150,000  over  the  next  year  if  we 
make  progress  In  the  negotiating  front. 

Bad  the  other  side  responded  positively  at 
Parts  to  our  offer  of  May  14  last  year,  most 
American  and  foreign  troope  could  already 
have  left  South  Vietnam. 

It  Is  Hanoi's  Intransigence  that  has  forced 
us  down  the  road  of  Vletneonlzatlon.  We  de- 
sire nothing  more  than  the  opportunity  to 
withdraw  all  American  forces  and  bring  a 
Just  peace  to  Vietnam. 

A  political  settlement  is  the  heart  of  the 
matter.  It  U  what  the  fighting  has  been  about 
In  Indochina  for  30  years. 

We  have  noted  with  mterest  the  recent 
statement  by  Soviet  Deputy  Foreign  Minister 
Takov  A.  Malik  concerning  a  possible  new 
Geneva  conference  on  Indochina. 

RXAOT   POR   SETTLEICENT 

We  do  not  yet  know  the  full  implications 
of  this  statement. 

It  Is  In  the  spirit  of  the  letters  I  wrote  on 
April  7,  to  signatories  of  the  1962  Geneva 
Accords  urging  consultations  and  observance 
of  the  Accords.  We  have  consistently  said  we 
were  willing  to  explore  any  reasonable  path 
to  peace.  We  are  In  the  process  of  exploring 
this  one. 

But  whatever  the  fate  of  this  particular 
move  we  are  ready  for  a  settlement  fair  to 
everyone. 

Let  me  brtefiy  review  the  principles  that 
govern  our  view  of  a  Jiist  political  settle- 
ment. 

First,  our  overriding  objective  is  a  political 
solution  that  refiects  the  will  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  people  and  allows  them  to  deter- 
mine their  future  without  outside  Inter- 
ference. 

I  again  reaffirm  his  government's  accept- 
ance of  eventual,  total  withdrawal  of  Ameri- 
can troops.  In  turn,  we  must  see  the  per- 
manent withdrawal  of  all  North  Vietnamese 
troops  and  be  given  reliable  assurances  they 
will  not  return. 

Second,  a  fair  political  solution  should  re- 
flect the  existing  relationship  of  political 
forces.  We  recognize  the  complexity  of  shap- 
ing machinery  that  would  fairly  apportion 
political  power  In  South  Vietnam.  We  are 
flexible:  we  have  offered  nothing  on  a  take- 
It-or-leave-it  basis. 

Third,  we  will  abide  by  the  outcome  of  the 
political  process  agreed  upon.  President 
Thleu  (of  South  Vietnam)  and  I  have  re- 
peatedly stated  our  willingness  to  accept  the 
free  decision  of  the  South  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple. But,  we  will  not  agree  to  the  arrogant 
demand  that  the  elected  leaders  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  Vietnam  be  overthrown  before 
real  negotiations  can  begin. 

Let  me  briefly  review  the  record  of  our 
efforts  to  end  the  war  in  Vietnam  through 
negotiations. . 

We  were  told  repeatedly  in  the  past  that 
our  adversaries  would  negotiate  seriously — 

If  only  we  stopped  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam. 

If  only  we  began  withdrawing  our  forces 
from  South  Vietnam. 

If  only  we  dealt  with  the  NaUonal  Uber- 
ation  Front  as  one  of  the  parties  to  the 
negotiations. 

If  only  we  agreed  In  principle  to  remove 
all  o\ir  forces  from  Vietnam. 

We  have  taken  all  these  steps. 

The  United  States  over  a  year  and  a  half 
ago  baited  all  bombing  of  North  Vletcam. 
Long  ago  we  agreed  to  negotiate  with  the 
National  Liberation  Front  as  one  of  the 
parties.  We  have  already  withdrawn  115.000 
American  troops.  I  have  announced  tonight 
a  decision  to  reduce  American  force  levels 
by  a  quarter  of  a  million  men  from  what 
they  were  15  months  ago.  We  have  offered 
repeatedly  to  withdraw  all  of  our  troops  If 
the  North  Vietnamese  would  withdraw 
theirs.  We  have  taken  risks  for  peace  that 
•very  fair  and  objective  man  can  readily 
recognize. 


BtlU  there  is  no  progress  at  the  peace 
table. 

It  is  Hanoi,  and  Hanoi  alone,  that  stands 
today  blocking  the  path  to  a  Just  peace  for 
the  peoples  of  Southeast  Asia. 

VALXn    OP    HTTMAN    LIPE 

When  our  astronauts  returned  safely  to 
earth  last  Friday,  the  whole  world  rejoiced 
with  us.  We  could  have  bad  no  more  elo- 
quent demonstration  of  a  profound  truth — 
that  the  greatest  force  working  for  peace  In 
the  world  today  Is  the  fact  that  men  and 
women  everywhere  regardless  of  differences 
of  race,  religion,  natlonaUty,  or  political 
phUoeophy  value  the  life  of  a  human  being. 
We  were  as  one  as  we  thought  of  tboee  brave 
men,  their  wives,  their  clilldren,  their 
parents. 

The  death  of  a  single  man  in  war  whether 
he  is  an  American,  a  South  Vietnamese,  Vlet- 
cong or  North  Vietnamese  is  a  himian  trag- 
edy. That  Is  why  we  want  to  end  this  war 
and  achieve  a  just  peace.  We  call  ui>on  our 
adversaries  to  Join  us  In  working  at  the  con- 
ference table  toward  that  goal. 

No  presidential  statement  on  Vietnam 
would  be  complete  without  an  expression  of 
our  concern  for  the  fate  of  the  American 
prisoners  of  war. 

The  callous  exploitation  of  the  anxieties 
and  anguish  of  the  parents,  the  wives  and 
children  of  those  brave  men,  as  negotiating 
pawns,  is  an  unforgivable  breach  of  the  ele- 
mentary rules  of  conduct  between  civilized 
nations.  We  shall  continue  to  make  every  pos- 
sible effort  to  get  Hanoi  to  provide  Informa- 
tion on  the  whereabouts  of  all  prisoners;  to 
allow  them  to  communicate  with  their  fam- 
ilies; to  permit  Inspection  of  prisoners  of  war 
camps;  and  to  provide  for  the  early  release  of 
at  least  the  sick  and  wounded. 

PEACE   tS   SIGHT 

Five  years  ago  American  combat  troops 
were  first  sent  to  Vietnam.  The  war  since  that 
time  has  been  the  longest  and  one  of  the 
most  costly  and  difficult  conflict  in  our  his- 
tory. 

The  decision  I  have  announced  tonight 
means  that  we  finally  have  in  sight  the  Just 
peace  we  are  seeking.  We  can  now  say  with 
confidence  that  the  South  Vietnamese  can 
develop  the  capability  for  their  own  defense. 
We  can  say  with  confidence  that  all  American 
combat  forces  can  and  will  be  withdrawn. 

I  could  not  make  these  statements  tonight 
had  It  not  been  for  the  dedication,  bravery 
and  sacrifice  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
young  men  who  have  served  In  Vietnam.  Nor 
could  I  have  made  It  had  It  not  been  for  the 
perseverence  of  millions  of  Americans  at 
home. 

When  men  write  the  history  of  the  nation 
they  will  record  that  no  people  In  the  annals 
of  time  made  greater  sacrifice  In  a  more  self- 
less cause  than  the  American  people 
sacrificed  for  the  right  of  18  million  people 
In  a  faraway  land  to  avoid  the  Imposition  of 
Conamunlst  rule  against  their  will  and  for 
their  right  to  determine  their  own  future 
free  of  any  outside  Interference. 

The  enemy  has  failed  to  win  the  war  in 
Vietnam  because  of  three  basic  errors  in  their 
strategy. 

They  thought  they  could  win  a  military 
victory.  They  have  failed  to  do  so. 

They  thought  they  could  win  politically  in 
the  United  States.  This  proved  to  be  their 
most  fatal  miscalculation. 

In  this  great  free  country  of  ours,  we 
debate,  we  disagree,  sometimes  violently,  but 
the  mistake  the  totalltarians  make  over  and 
over  again  is  to  conclude  that  debate  In  a 
free  country  is  proof  of  weakness.  We  are  not 
a  weak  people.  We  are  a  strong  people.  Ameri- 
ca has  never  been  defeated  In  our  proud 
190- year  history  and  we  shall  not  be  defeated 
m  Vietnam. 

Tonight  I  want  to  thank  the  American 
people  for  the  support  which  you  have  given 


so  generously  to  the  caxise  of  a  Just  peace  In 
Vietnam. 

It  Is  your  steadiness  and  your  stamina 
that  the  leaders  of  North  Vietnam  are 
watching  tonight.  It  Is  these  qualities,  as 
much  as  any  proposals,  that  will  bring  them 
to  negotiate. 

It  Is  America's  resolve,  as  well  as  America's 
reasonableness,  that  will  achieve  our  goal  of 
a  just  peace  in  Vietnam  and  strengthen  the 
foimdatlons  of  a  just  and  lasting  peace  m 
the  Pacific  and  In  the  world. 

Thank  you  and  good  night. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  REPORT  ON  THE 
STATE  OF  THE  WAR  IN  VIETNAM 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  night  the  report  by  the  President  on 
the  state  of  the  war  In  Vietnam  was 
highly  encouraging  to  the  great  ma- 
jority of  Americans  who  seek  an  honor- 
able peace.  It  is  encouraging  to  see  the 
continued  withdrawal  of  American 
troops  on  a  responsible  and  constructive 
basis.  It  is  encouraging  to  see  the  Presi- 
dent make  a  winding  down  of  the  war 
possible — a  war  that  has  cost  so  many 
lives  and  so  many  billions  of  dollars. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President's  report  of 
last  night  proves  there  is  a  better  way 
of  solving  Vietnam  other  than  total  sur- 
render. It  proves  we  can  give  continued 
leadership  In  Vietnam,  in  Southeast  Asia, 
without  being  caught  ever  deeper  in  the 
quagmire  of  Southeast  Asia. 

The  fact  that  the  President  can  order 
home  another  150,000  men  is  proof  that 
we  can  solve  the  war  with  honor. 

Mr.  SpetUcer,  I  was  pleased,  as  all  of 
us  were,  by  the  President's  strong  Indi- 
cation of  deep  concern  concerning  the 
American  prisoners  of  war  held  so  cruel- 
ly and  treated  so  badly  by  the  Nortli 
Vietnamese  and  Vletcong. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  clear  now  that  we 
can  Indeed  have  a  Just  peace  In  Viet- 
nam by  pursuing  the  kinds  of  policies 
that  we  are  currently  imdertaklng. 

We  would  all  prefer  to  see  a  nego- 
tiated settlement  In  Southeast  Asia.  But 
as  the  President  noted,  the  North  Viet- 
namese are  blocking  the  door  to  that 
settlement. 

And  so  we  can  be  thankful  that  the 
President's  Vletnamlzatlon  policy  Is 
proving  to  be  so  successful  that  we  can 
continue  to  move  toward  withdrawing 
all  of  our  combat  forces  from  Vietnam. 

We  can  be  grateful  for  the  President's 
leadership,  and  we  can  give  him  all  the 
support  he  needs  as  he  leads  us  toward  a 
Just  peace. 

Statkmknt  bt  the  Prebidewt  op  an  Updatb 
RxpoKT  ON  Vietnam,  Apxil  20,  1970 

Good  evening,  my  fellow  Americans. 

I  have  requested  this  television  and  radio 
time  to  give  you  a  progress  report  on  our 
plan  to  bring  a  just  peace  to  Vietnam. 

When  I  first  outlined  our  program  last 
June,  I  stated  that  the  rate  of  American 
withdrawals  from  Vietnam  would  depend  on 
three  criteria — progress  In  the  training  of 
the  South  Vietnamese,  progress  In  the  Parts 
negotiations,  and  the  level  of  enemy  activity. 

Tonight,  I  am  pleased  to  report  that  prog- 
ress In  training  and  equipping  South  Viet- 
namese forces  tias  substantially  exceeded  our 
original  expectations  last  June. 
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Very  slgntflcant  kdrmnces  hav«  also  b««n 
made  in  pacidcatlon. 

Although  we  recognize  that  problems  re> 
main,  these  are  encouraging  trends. 

However,  I  muat  report  with  regret  that  no 
progress  has  taken  place  on  the  negotiating 
front.  The  enemy  still  demands  that  we  uni- 
laterally and  imcondltlonally  withdraw  all 
American  forces,  that  In  the  process  we  over- 
throw the  elected  government  of  South  Viet- 
nam and  that  the  United  States  accept  a  po- 
litical settlement  that  would  have  the  prac- 
tical consequence  of  the  forcible  Imposition 
of  a  Communist  government  upon  the  people 
of  South  Vietnam. 

That  would  mean  humiliation  and  defeat 
for  the  United  States.  This  we  cannot  and 
win  not  accept. 

Let  me  now  turn  to  the  third  criteria  for 
troop  withdrawals — the  level  of  enemy  ac- 
tivity. In  several  areas  since  December,  that 
level  has  substantially  Increased. 

In  recent  months  Hanoi  has  sent  thousands 
more  of  their  soldiers  to  launch  new  offen- 
sives In  neutral  Laos  In  violation  of  the 
Geneva  Accords  of  1043  to  which  they  were 
signatories. 

This  follows  the  consistent  pattern  of 
North  Vietnamese  aggression  In  Indochina 
During  the  past  eight  years  they  have  sent 
tens  of  thousands  of  troops  Into  all  three 
countries,  of  the  peninsula  and  across  every 
single  common  border. 

Men  and  supplies  continue  to  pour  down 
the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  trail;  and  In  the  past  two 
weeks,  the  Communists  have  stepped  up  their 
attacks  upon  allied  forces  In  South  Vietnam. 

However,  despite  this  new  enemy  activity, 
there  has  been  an  overall  decline  In  enemy 
force  levels  In  South  Vietnam  since  Decem- 
ber. 

As  the  enemy  force  levels  have  declined 
and  as  the  South  Vietnamese  have  assumed 
more  of  the  burden  of  battle,  American  cas- 
ualties have  declined. 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  report  tonight  that 
In  the  first  three  months  of  1970  the  number 
of  Americans  killed  In  action  dropped  to  the 
lowest  first  quarter  level  In  five  years. 

In  June,  a  year  ago,  when  we  began  troop 
withdrawals,  we  did  so  on  a  "cut  and  try" 
basis — with  no  certainty  that  the  program 
would  be  successfxil  In  June  we  announced 
withdrawal  of  25.000  American  troops;  In 
September  another  35.000  and  then  In  De- 
cember SOjpOO  more.  These  withdrawals  have 
now  been  |bmpleted  and  as  of  April  15,  a  total 
of  115,600  men  have  returned  home  from 
Vietnam. 

We  have  now  reached  a  point  where  we 
can  confidently  move  from  a  period  of  "cut 
and  try"  to  a  longer-range  program  for  the 
replacement  of  Americans  by  South  Viet- 
namese troops 

I  am.  therefore,  tonight  announcing  plans 
for  the  withdrawal  of  an  additional  150.000 
American  troops  to  be  completed  during  the 
spring  of  next  year.  This  will  bring  a  total 
reduction  of  265.500  men  In  our  Armed  Forces 
In  Vietnam  below  the  level  that  existed  when 
we  took  office  fifteen  months  ago. 

The  timing  and  pace  of  these  new  with- 
drawals within  the  overall  schedule  will  be 
determined  by  our  best  judgment  of  the  cur- 
rent military  and  diplomatic  situation. 

This  far-reaching  decision  was  made  after 
consultation  with  our  commanders  in  the 
field  and  it  has  the  approval  of  the  Oovem- 
ment  of  South  Vietnam. 

Now  viewed  against  the  enemy's  escalation 
in  L>aos  and  Cambodia,  and  In  view  of  the 
stepped- up  attacks  this  month  In  South  Viet- 
nam, this  decision  clearly  Involves  some  risks. 

But  I  again  remind  the  leaders  of  North 
Vietnam  that  while  we  are  taking  these  risks 
for  peace,  they  will  be  taking  grave  risks 
should  they  attempt  to  use  the  occasion  to 
Jaopardlze  the  security  of  our  remaining 
forces  In  Vietnam  by  Incrsaacd  military  ac- 
tion In  Vietnam,  in  Cambodia,  or  in  Laos. 


I  repeat  what  I  said  November  3rd  and 
December  16th.  If  I  conclude  Increased  en- 
emy action  Jeopardizes  our  remaining  forces 
In  Vietnam,  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  take 
strong  and  effective  measures  to  deal  with 
that  situation. 

My  responsibility  as  Commander  in  Chief 
of  our  Armed  Forces  is  for  the  safety  of  our 
men,  and  I  shall  meet  that  responsibility. 
The  decision  I  have  announced  tonight  to 
withdraw  160,000  more  men  over  the  next 
year  is  bsised  entirely  on  the  progress  of  our 
Vietnamizatlon  program. 

There  Is  a  better,  shorter  path  to  peace — 
through  negotiations.  We  shall  withdraw 
more  than  150.000  over  the  next  year  if  we 
make  progress  on  the  negotiating  front. 

Had  the  other  side  responded  positively  at 
Paris  to  our  offer  of  May  14  last  year,  most 
American  and  foreign  troops  would  have  left 
South  Vietnam  by  now. 

A  political  settlement  Is  the  heart  of  the 
matter.  That  is  what  the  fighting  In  Indo- 
china has  been  about  for  the  past  30  years. 

We  have  noted  with  interest  the  recent 
statement  by  Soviet  Deputy  Foreign  Minister 
Malik  concerning  a  possible  new  Oeneva 
Conference  on  Indochina. 

We  do  not  yet  know  the  full  Implications 
of  this  statement.  It  is  In  the  spirit  of  the 
letters  I  wrote  on  April  7,  to  signatories  of  the 
1062  Oeneva  Accords  urging  consultations 
and  observance  of  the  Accords.  We  have  con- 
sistently said  we  were  willing  to  explore  any 
reasonable  path  to  peace.  We  are  In  the  proc- 
ess of  exploring  this  one. 

But  whatever  the  fate  of  this  particular 
move  we  are  ready  for  a  settlement  fair  to 
everyone. 

Let  me  brlefiy  review  for  you  the  principles 
that  govern  our  view  of  a  Just  political 
settlement. 

First,  our  overriding  objective  is  a  political 
solution  that  refiects  the  will  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  people  and  allows  them  to  deter- 
mine their  future  without  outside  inter- 
ference. 

I  again  reaffirm  this  Ctovemment's  accept- 
ance of  eventual,  total  withdrawal  of  Ameri- 
can troops.  In  turn,  we  must  see  the  perma- 
nent withdrawal  of  all  North  Vietnamese 
troops  and  be  given  reasonable  assurances 
they  will  not  return. 

Second,  a  fair  political  solution  reflect  the 
existing  relationship  of  political  forces  with- 
in South  Vietnaim.  We  recognize  the  com- 
plexity of  shaping  machinery  that  would 
fairly  apportion  political  power  in  South 
Vietnam.  We  are  flexible;  we  have  offered 
nothing  on  a  take-lt-or-leave-lt  basis 

And  third,  we  will  abide  by  the  outcome 
of  the  political  process  agreed  upon.  Presi- 
dent Thleu  and  I  have  repeatedly  stated  our 
willingness  to  accept  the  free  decision  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  people.  But  we  will  not 
agree  to  the  arrogant  demand  that  the 
elected  leaders  of  the  government  of  Viet- 
nam be  overthrown  before  real  negotiations 
begin. 

Let  me  briefly  review  the  record  of  our 
efforts  to  end  the  war  In  Vietnam  through 
negotiations. 

We  were  told  repeatedly  in  the  past  that 
otir  adversaries  would  negotiate  seriously — 

If  only  we  stopped  the  bombing  of  Nortli 
Vietnam 

If  only  we  began  withdrawing  our  forces 
from  South  Vietnam 

If  only  we  dealt  with  the  National  Libera- 
tion Front  as  one  of  the  parties  to  the  ne- 
gotiations 

If  only  we  would  agree  in  principle  to  re- 
move all  our  forces  from  Vietnam. 

We  have  taken  all  these  steps. 

The  United  States,  over  a  year  and  a  half 
ago.  halted  aU  bombing  of  North  Vietnam. 
Long  ago  we  agreed  to  negotiate  with  the 
National  Liberation  Front  as  one  of  the  par- 
ties. We  have  already  withdrawn  115.600 
Amarlcan  troops.  Tonight  I  hare  announced 


a  decision  to  reduce  American  force  levels  by 
a  quarter  of  a  million  men  from  what  they 
were  fifteen  months  ago.  We  have  offered 
repeatedly  to  withdraw  all  of  our  troops  if 
the  North  Vietnamese  would  withdraw  theirs. 
We  have  taken  risks  for  peace  that  every  fair 
and  objective  man  can  readily  recognize. 

Stni  there  is  no  progress  at  the  negotiating 
table. 

It  Is  Hanoi  and  Hanoi  alone,  that  stands 
today  blocking  the  path  to  a  just  peace  for 
all  the  peoples  of  Southeast  Asia. 

When  our  astronauts  returned  safely  to 
earth  last  Friday,  the  whole  world  rejoiced 
with  us.  We  could  have  had  no  more  eloquent 
demonstration  of  a  profound  truth — that  the 
greatest  force  working  for  peace  in  the  world 
today  Is  the  fact  that  men  and  women  every- 
where regardless  of  differences  in  race,  re- 
ligion, nationality,  or  political  philosophy, 
value  the  life  of  a  human  being.  We  were  as 
one  as  we  thought  of  those  brave  men,  their 
wives,  their  children,  their  parents. 

The  death  of  a  single  man  in  war,  whether 
he  is  an  American,  a  South  Vietnamese,  Viet 
Cong,  or  a  North  Vietnamese,  Is  a  human 
tragedy.  That  Is  why  we  want  to  end  this 
war  and  achieve  a  just  peace.  We  call  upon 
otir  adversaries  to  join  us  In  working  at  the 
conference  table  toward  that  goal. 

No  Presidential  statement  on  Vietnam 
would  be  complete  without  an  expression  of 
our  concern  for  the  fate  of  the  American 
prisoners  of  war. 

The  callous  exploitation  of  the  anxieties 
and  anguish  of  the  parents,  the  wives  and 
the  children  of  these  brave  men.  as  nego- 
tiating pawns,  is  an  unforgivable  breach  of 
the  elementary  rules  of  conduct  between 
civilized  nations.  We  shall  continue  to  make 
every  possible  effort  to  get  Hanoi  to  provide 
Information  on  the  whereabouts  of  all 
prisoners;  to  allow  them  to  commtinlcat« 
with  their  families;  to  permit  inspection  of 
prisoners  of  war  camps;  and  to  provide  for 
the  early  release  of  at  least  the  sick  and  the 
wounded. 

My  fellow  Americans,  five  years  ago  Ameri- 
can combat  troops  were  first  sent  to  Viet- 
nam. The  war  since  that  time  has  been  the 
longest  and  one  of  the  most  costly  and  diffi- 
cult conflicts  In  our  history. 

The  decision  I  have  announced  tonight 
means  that  we  finally  have  in  sight  the  Just 
peace  we  are  seeking.  We  can  now  say  with 
confidence  that  pacification  Is  succeeding. 
We  can  now  say  with  confidence  that  the 
South  Vietnamese  can  develop  the  capability 
for  their  own  defense.  And  we  can  say  with 
confidence  that  all  American  combat  forces 
can  and  will  be  withdrawn. 

I  could  not  make  these  statements  to- 
night had  It  not  been  for  the  dedication, 
bravery  and  sacrifice  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  young  men  who  have  served  In  Viet- 
nam. Nor  could  I  have  made  it  had  It  not 
been  for  the  perseverance  of  millions  of 
Americans  at  home. 

When  men  write  the  history  of  this  nation 
they  will  record  that  no  people  in  the  annals 
of  time  made  greater  sacrifices  in  a  more 
selfiess  cause  than  the  American  people  sac- 
rificed for  the  right  of  eighteen  million  peo- 
ple In  a  faraway  land  to  avoid  the  Imposi- 
tion of  Communist  rule  against  their  will 
and  for  the  right  of  these  people  to  deter- 
mine their  own  futtire  free  of  any  outside 
Interference. 

The  enemy  has  failed  to  win  the  war  In 
Vietnam  because  of  three  basic  errors  In 
their  strategy. 

They  thought  they  could  win  a  military 
victory.  They  have  failed  to  do  so. 

They  thought  they  cotild  win  politically 
in  South  Vietnam.  They  have  failed  to  do  so. 

They  thought  they  could  win  politically 
In  the  United  States.  This  proved  to  be  their 
most  fatal  miscalculation. 

In  this  great  free  country  of  ours,  we  da- 
bata— we  disagree,  sometimes  violently,  but 
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the  "i««*»v«  the  totalltarlans  make  over  and 
over  again.  Is  to  conclude  that  debate  in  a 
free  country  is  proof  of  weakness.  We  are 
not  a  weak  people.  We  are  a  strong  people. 
America  has  never  been  defeated  in  the  proud 
190-year  history  of  this  country,  and  we  shall 
not  be  defeated  In  Vietnam. 

Tonight  I  want  to  thank  the  American 
people  for  the  support  which  you  have  given 
so  generously  to  the  cause  of  a  Just  peace 
In  Vietnam. 

It  Is  your  steadiness  and  your  stamina  that 
the  leaders  of  North  Vletnant  are  watching 
tonight.  It  Is  these  qualities,  as  much  as  any 
proposals,  that  will  bring  them  to  negotiate. 

It  Is  America's  resolve,  as  well  as  America's 
reasonableness,  that  will  achieve  our  goal 
of  a  Just  peace  in  Vietnam  and  strengthen 
the  foundations  of  a  just  and  lasting  peace 
In  the  Pacific  and  throughout  the  world. 

Thank  you  and  good  night. 


THE  SPINOFF  FROM  OUR  SPACE 
PROGRAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Ed- 
MONOSON).  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Fret)  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  FREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been 
my  privilege  to  serve  In  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress for  the  past  16  months,  and  during 
that  time  I  have  traveled  to  various  sec- 
tions of  this  coimtry.  Frustration  is  very 
much  a  part  of  this  job.  Usually  Con- 
gressmen are  frustrated  because  they 
see  many  things  which  are  wrong  with 
the  coimtry  and  the  Government  does 
not  seem  to  be  responding  quickly 
enough  with  solutions  to  the  problems. 

But  I  am  particularly  frustrated  over 
something  that  is  right,  but  not  many 
people  seem  to  realize  it.  There  is  more 
misimderstanding  and  misstatements 
about  our  Nation's  space  effort  than  any 
other  major  Federal  program.  Time  and 
time  again  I  hear,  "If  we  had  used  the 
billions  spent  on  the  space  program  in 
our  cities,  we  wouldn't  have  the  severe 
problems  which  exist  today,"  or  "We've 
spent  almost  $25  billion  just  to  beat  the 
Russians  to  the  moon  to  bring  back  some 
rocks." 

Patiently  and  politely  I  reply  to  this 
type  of  remark,  but  each  time  I  become 
more  and  more  convinced  that  the  many 
thousands  of  us  involved  in  the  space 
effort  have  done  an  inadequate  job  in- 
forming the  American  public  and  Con- 
gress of  the  tremendous  direct  and  in- 
direct benefits  they  enjoy  as  a  result  of 
this  program. 

Soon  Congress  will  again  be  discussing 
the  various  aspects  of  the  space  program 
to  decide  a  spending  level  for  fiscal  1971. 
At  this  time  I  would  like  to  put  our  space 
program  in  what  I  believe  to  be  its  prop- 
er perspective. 

The  President's  fiscal  1971  budget 
would  provide  $3.4  billion  In  outlays  for 
NASA,  as  compared  to  the  high  of  $5.9 
billion  expended  in  fiscal  1966.  This 
year's  request  represents  approximately 
1.7  percent  of  the  total  Federal  budget. 
And  yet  interest  on  the  national  debt  for 
fiscal  1970  will  be  approximately  $18.8 
billion,  or  51/2  times  the  amount  budgeted 
for  space. 

In  terms  of  the  gross  national  product, 
we  spend  four  times  the  amount  of 
money  on  alcohol  in  this  country  as  we 
do  on  the  space  program,  and  we  spend 


twice  as  much  money  on  cigarettes  in 
this  country  as  we  do  as  far  as  our  space 
program  goes. 

The  space  program,  however,  must  be 
viewed  today  as  part  of  our  national 
requirements  and  we  must  ascertain 
what  place,  if  any,  it  holds  in  our  na- 
tional priorities.  If  we  decide  it  has  no 
place,  then  it  should  be  abandoned  en- 
tirely. But  if  it  does  have  a  place,  then 
it  must  be  adequately  funded.  To  do 
otherwise  would  be  both  uneconomical 
for  the  Nation  as  a  whole  and  unsafe 
for  those  involved  in  the  program. 

What  return  do  we  receive  for  our 
space  dollar? 

Surely  no  one  will  deny  today  that 
the  United  States  is  first  in  space.  Our 
national  prestige,  at  a  low  in  1958  after 
Sputnik,  is  at  an  all-time  high.  Our 
extraordinary  accomplishments  are 
made  even  greater  by  the  fact  we  conduct 
the  entire  Apollo  program  in  the  open 
for  all  to  see.  Parenthetically,  the  people 
in  this  country  were  truly  united  for  the 
first  time  in  years  as  they  shared  the 
successful  Apollo  11  moon  landing  with 
the  rest  of  the  world.  Our  increased 
knowledge  of  the  universe  and  the  scien- 
tific and  technological  improvements  also 
cannot  be  denied. 

The  opportunity  for  future  discover- 
ies, the  need  to  explore  and  learn  about 
the  unknown — they  are  all  a  part  of  our 
heritage.  Many  speak  out  against  further 
exploration.  But  then  many  would  have 
voted  against  Columbus  leaving  in  1492 
to  explore  a  new  world.  Furthermore,  to 
stop  now  would  be  to  throw  away  the 
dollars  previously  invested  In  our  space 
program.  Would  you  throw  away  $25  bil- 
lion when  the  scientific  benefits  are  just 
starting  to  accumulate? 

Within  the  last  month  a  sample  of 
moon  soil  killed  three  common  earth 
bacteria  and  Dr.  Gordon  Zubrod,  chief 
of  the  National  Cancer  Institute's  drug 
investigation  program,  has  asked  for  a 
sample  to  test  its  anticancer  potential. 
True,  no  one  knows  if  this  moon  dust 
will  actually  be  useful.  In  t&ct,  no  one 
ever  thought  it  had  the  potential  to 
kill  bacteria.  Yet  is  this  not  true  of 
most  new  discoveries? 

In  my  opinion,  these  factors  are  in- 
ducement enough  to  continue  the  space 
program.  But  let  us  shift  gears,  and  look 
at  It  from  a  purely  materialistic  point 
of  view.  What  Is  In  it  for  the  economy 
and  material  Improvement  of  our  coun- 
try? What  Is  In  It  for  the  individual?  The 
answer  is  an  obvious  one  to  those  Ameri- 
cans who  are  still  working  In  the  space 
program.  Admittedly,  the  number  has 
been  reduced  from  420,000  in  1965  to  ap- 
proximately 197,000  today,  and  the  total 
will  drop  to  about  144,000  by  June  of 
1971.  In  May  of  last  year  14,369  aerospace 
firms  were  doing  more  than  $10,000  in 
armual  business  In  1,882  cities  In  all  50 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  estimated  payroll  for  the  aero- 
space industry  In  1969  was  $14  billion. 
The  industry  did  an  annual  business  of 
$27  billion  that  year— and  had  a  $28  bU- 
llon  backlog. 

Between  1965  and  1971  NASA  awarded 
grants  and  research  contracts  for  1,640 
programs  to  223  colleges  and  univer- 


sities in  all  50  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia.  The  total  university  expend- 
itures by  NASA  from  1959  through  1969 
totaled  $2.7  billion  and  contributed  great- 
ly to  this  Nation's  educational  goals  by 
the  development  of  new  scientific  disci- 
plines, technologies  and  educational  fa- 
cilities. 

It  seems  apparent  we  are  not,  as  some 
have  said,  "throwing  our  money  out  Into 
space."  Remember,  the  money  is  spent 
here — In  America — for  goods  and  serv- 
ices. In  the  final  analysis,  it  means  jobs, 
people's  salaries.  When  the  normal  eco- 
nomic multiplier  of  five  to  seven  is  added, 
the  positive  impact  of  the  space  industry 
on  our  economy  is  approximately  $20 
billion  each  year. 

What  I  have  just  finished  mentioning, 
in  essence  direct  economic  benefits,  only 
scratches  the  surface  of  the  total  bene- 
fits this  Nation  receives  from  the  pro- 
gram. "Spinoff"— a  word  which  you 
would  not  find  in  the  dictionary — coupled 
with  direct  technological  benefits  are  In 
themselves  enough  justification  for  the 
entire  space  effort. 

That  is  quite  a  statement — but  the 
concrete  proof  exists  to  back  it  up.  It  has 
been  said  that  more  technology  has  de- 
veloped from  the  space  program  in  the 
last  decade  than  any  other  time  in  our 
history.  This  is  particularly  noteworthy 
because  most  of  the  previous  significant 
technological  developments  have  resulted 
from  a  major  war. 

Beginning  in  the  early  1960's  the  space 
program  developed  and  put  into  opera- 
tion revolutionary  new  systems  for 
weather  forecasting.  In  1969,  Hurricane 
Camille  killed  256  persons,  another  68  are 
missing  and  presumed  dead  and  the  to- 
tal damage  is  estimated  at  $1.42  billion. 
Yet  this  deadly  hurricane's  path,  force, 
and  extent  were  predicted  early  and  ac- 
curately enough  by  a  satellite  to  permit 
the  evacuation  of  70,000  people^  from  the 
affected  gulf  coast  States.  Without  this 
warning,  ESSA  estimated  that  50,000 
people  might  have  lost  their  lives. 

A  severe  freeze  in  Florida  2  years  ago 
damaged  citrus  and  other  agricultural 
crops  to  the  time  of  $100  million.  In  Cal- 
ifornia last  year  major  floods  caused  $265 
million  in  damage.  In  a  1966  speech,  Dr. 
Glenn  Seaborg,  presently  Chairman  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  esti- 
mated that  if  weather  could  be  accurate- 
ly predicted  even  3  days  in  advance,  man 
could  save  $60  billion  a  year.  Yes,  that 
Is  billion,  not  million.  His  estimates  came 
from  a  comprehensive  17-volume  study 
made  by  the  IBM  Corp.  on  the  ablll^  of 
satellites  to  Improve  weather  forecast- 
ing. While  the  study  assumes  that  the 
forecast  would  be  90  to  95  percent  ac- 
curate and  that  the  respective  agencies  or 
corporations  Involved  would  act  Immedi- 
ately to  minimize  the  effects  of  severe 
weather,  this  is  an  amazing  prediction. 

A  study  panel  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences'  National  Research  Council 
rated  economic  benefits  of  a  long-range 
forecasting  syston  at  $2.5  billion  yearly. 
This  estimate  covers  only  the  four  broad- 
est and  most  visible  areas  of  benefit — 
agriculture,  construction,  transportatloii. 
and  flood-stonn  otmtrol — and  Is  for  the 
United  States  alone. 
The    weather    affects    many    other 
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things — such  as  outdoor  sporting  events, 
aircraft  routing  and  scheduling,  and  on- 
.  location  movie  filming,  Just  to  mention 
three.  More  accurate  weather  forecasting 
through  the  use  of  space  program  satel- 
lites is  fast  becoming  a  reality.  The  Nim- 
bus in  satellite  launched  in  April  of  1969 
for  the  first  time  relayed  to  earth  a  verti- 
cal profile  of  atmospheric  temperature 
from  the  groimd  to  the  upper  level  of  the 
atmosphere.  This  has  advanced  our 
present  meteorological  satellites  im- 
mensely— as  presently  they  are  based 
on  cloud  cover  photos.  This  is  not 
enough,  as  the  primary  clues  to  the 
distribution  of  solar  energy — and  hence 
the  type  of  weather — are  tempera- 
ture, pressvu-e,  the  movement  of  air 
masses,  and  the  moisture  content  of  the 
air.  Today  the  Information  Is  obtained 
from  700  stations  covering  only  one-fifth 
of  the  earth's  surface.  And  these  reports 
are  periodic  rather  than  continuous.  The 
only  way  to  obtain  the  required  data  on 
the  entire  earth  is  by  satellites.  The  only 
way  to  collect,  analyze  and  disseminate 
the  information  is  by  an  integrated,  com- 
puterized data  transmission  facility.  The 
required  new  sensors  will  be  tested 
through  Nimbus  and  application  tech- 
nology satellites.  ESSA  hopes  to  have 
operational  satellites  by  1972.  If  all  goes 
well,  and  this  includes  adequate  fimding, 
the  system  will  be  In  full  operation  by 
the  end  of  the  1970's.  giving  us  the 
weather  not  3  days,  but  2  weeks  in  ad- 
vance. When  we  know  what  is  coming. 
It  will  then  be  our  responsibility  to  mini- 
mize the  damage  and  loss  of  life  from 
severe  weather.  Sounds  fantastic,  but 
there  is  no  question  it  will  happen.  How 
soon  is  up  to  us. 

Another  major  example  of  spinoff  is 
in  the  area  of  communications.  This  can 
be  summed  up  in  two  words:  satellites 
and  microminiaturization. 

Through  our  communications  satel- 
lites network,  we  are  now  able  to  transmit 
audio  and  visual  information  to  every 
comer  of  the  earth  and.  to  date,  as  far 
Into  space  as  the  planet  Mars. 

Because  of  the  payload  limitations  in- 
herent to  space  flight,  the  art  of  micro- 
miniaturization as  applied  to  electronics 
has  flourished  under  the  space  program. 
To  realize  the  spinoff,  yoti  need  only  look 
Into  a  department  store  to  see  television 
.sets,  radios,  tape  recorders  and  other 
electronic  gear,  which  are  dramatically 
diminishing  In  size  with  each  passing 
year. 

Intelsat  m  Is  the  third  generation  of 
commercial  communications  satellites 
built  for  the  Communications  Satellite 
Corp. — Comsat — manager  of  the  62-na- 
tlon  International  Telecommunications 
Satellite  CoDsortlum — Intelsat.  Comsat. 
by  the  way.  provides  hundreds  of  Jobs  in 
the  urban  areas  of  our  country  which 
many  say  do  not  benefit  from  the  space 
program.  Before  the  Cotnsat  came  along. 
It  was  necessary  to  route  long-distance 
radio  signals  either  by  cable  or  by  means 
of  tall  rday  towers,  each  in  llne-of -sight 
or  within  about  30  miles  of  Its  neighbor. 
Either  altematiTe  is  exi>enslve.  but  the 
yearly  cost  of  a  satellite  channel  runs 
about  one-sixth  that  of  a  circuit  on  a 
submarine  cable. 


Although  underseas  cables  and  short- 
wave radio  provides  communications  be- 
tween many  areas  of  the  world,  each  of 
these  methods  has  inherent  limitations 
in  the  development  of  a  global  system 
that  will  enable  all  countries  to  commu- 
nicate directly  and  Instantly.  Cables  give 
service  only  to  thoee  areas  that  are  linked 
together  within  the  cable  network  and 
normally  do  not  carry  television.  Radio 
commimlcations  often  are  degraded  by 
violent  disturbances  in  the  atmosphere 
and  ionosphere. 

Satellite  commimlcations,  however, 
can  cover  all  areas  of  the  earth,  and  they 
are  not  subject  to  natursd  Interference 
because  they  operate  at  higher — micro- 
wave— frequencies. 

Communications  satellites  serve  as 
"radio  towers"  in  space.  They  receive 
communications  slgtuds  beamed  from 
earth  stations,  they  amplify  signals,  and 
they  transmit  them  back  to  other  earth 
stations.  A  single  satellite  can  be  visible 
from  about  one-third  the  earth's  sur- 
face; a  series  of  satellites  properly  placed 
in  orbit  aroimd  the  earth  can  provide 
ctHnplete  global  coverage.  Countries 
within  sight  of  a  satellite  will  be  able  to 
communicate  with  each  other. 

One  of  the  most  widely  known  com- 
munication satellite  demonstrations  was 
the  international  TV  coverage  of  the 
Olympics  from  Japan  in  October  1964. 
TV  programs  were  transmitted  to  the 
United  States  and  Europe,  marking  the 
first  time  that  two  satellites  had  been 
employed  in  tandem  for  TV  broadcasting 
purposes,  and  shortening  the  delivery 
time  of  the  program  material  from  a 
matter  of  days  by  aircraft  to  a  matter 
of  minutes  by  satellites.  It  is  worth- 
while noting,  as  cited  in  the  "President's 
Annual  Report  on  Activities  and  Accom- 
plishments Under  the  Communications 
Satellite  Act,"  that  as  of  the  end  of  1969, 
the  four  Intelsat  satellites  In  service 
were  being  used  at  approximately  75 
percent  cap>acity  and  provided  an  esti- 
mated 75,000  trunk  route  miles  contain- 
ing an  estimated  1.800,000  individual  cir- 
cuit route  miles.  The  investment  cost  for 
circuit  year  in  these  satellites  has  fallen 
from  $16,000  for  Early  Bird  to  about 
$1,000  Intelsat  m.  The  projection  for 
Intelsat  FV  is  about  $600  Investment  cost 
per  circuit  year. 

Between  1965  and  1969  Comsat  reduced 
its  television  rates  twice.  Charges  for  the 
satellite  portion  of  a  1-hour  color  tele- 
cast between  New  York  and  Europe  are 
now  only  19  percent  of  what  they  were 
3  years  ago — a  reduction  of  81  percent. 
The  American  consiuner — and  the  U.S. 
Government  Is  perhaps  the  largest  single 
consumer  of  communications  services — 
is  today  benefiting  directly — both  in  hard 
dollar  terms  and  in  terms  of  new  services 
such  as  international  television — from 
national  commercial  capabilities  that 
are  an  outgrowth  of  NASA's  aggressive 
research  and  development  programs. 

Adequate  development  of  the  resources 
program  may  be  the  greatest  single  spin- 
off benefit  of  the  space  program.  The 
satellites  In  this  program  utilize  remote 
sensors  In  space  for  the  discovery,  in- 
ventory, evaluation,  development,  and 
conservation  of  natural  and  cultural  re- 
sources. 


While  a  substantial  amount  of  money 
would  be  Involved  in  the  spacebome  ob- 
servation program,  the  benefits  both  eco- 
nomically and  in  terms  of  usefulness  to 
the  people  are  expected  to  far  outweigh 
the  costs.  The  estimated  dollar  value  for 
performing  such  tasks  as  mapping  of 
world  vegetation,  agricultural  crop  siur- 
veys,  land  use  studies,  worldwide  ocean- 
sea  data,  and  environmental  monitoring 
for  air  and  water  pollution  is  difficult  to 
estimate. 

A  recently  developed  multichannel 
Imaging  system  which  operates  in  the 
visible  part  of  the  spectrum  like  a  camera 
but  which  can  also  record  in  the  thermal 
Infrared  world  of  temperature  has  sev- 
eral applications.  In  agriculture  and  for- 
estry it  will  provide  early  detection  of 
crop  and  forest  disease,  fire  detection 
and  mapping,  classification  of  vegeta- 
tion, water  transpiration  measurement, 
and  both  insect  and  disease  detection. 
Eventually,  these  satellites  will  be  able 
to  give  us  an  extremely  accurate  deter- 
mination of  an  annual  basis  of  the  total 
crop  yield  and  monitor  the  dynamics  of 
the  world's  population.  At  an  early  stage 
we  will,  for  example,  know  when  a  crop 
Is  infected  or  when  rangeland  Is  deficient 
in  necessary  nutrients.  This  information 
will  allow  us  to  correct  the  deficiencies 
to  produce  the  maximum  yield  from  our 
land.  In  these  times  when  more  than  half 
of  the  world's  population  goes  hungry 
each  day,  the  data  supplied  by  these 
earth  resources  satellites  can  help  us 
alleviate  a  great  deal  of  this  himger. 
Based  on  the  present  pace,  NASA  is  ex- 
pected to  orbit  the  first  satellites  in  1972. 

The  development  of  the  biomedical 
applications  teams  organized  by  NASA 
has  provided  us  another  major  spinoff 
benefit  from  the  space  program.  For  ex- 
tample.  Infants,  comatose  children,  or 
adult  patients  sometimes  require  surgi- 
cal implantation  of  a  tracheotomy  tube 
in  the  windpipe  to  ease  breathing.  If 
the  tube  becomes  clogged,  breathing  will 
stop  and  brain  damage  or  death  can  re- 
sult within  2  to  4  minutes.  Ordinarily 
a  full-time  nurse  is  required,  who  checks 
the  tube  visually  and  takes  immediate 
corrective  action  when  necessary.  Inte- 
grated circuitry,  designed  and  fabricated 
for  aerospace  use  by  NASA's  Ames  Re- 
search Center,  has  been  modified  to  note 
differences  in  temperature  of  air  passing 
through  the  tube,  and  actuate  an  audible 
or  visible  alarm  within  10  seconds  of  any 
change.  The  signal  can  be  given  at  a 
nurse's  station,  or  in  another  room  if 
the  patient  is  at  home. 

One  of  the  aerospace  contractors  has 
developed  a  personal  health  monitoring 
system  now  In  use  at  a  Miami  hospital's 
intensive  care  unit.  Small  battery-pow- 
ered devices  strapped  to  a  patient's  arm 
or  leg  transmit  physiological  informa- 
tion, including  temperature  and  blood 
pressure,  from  as  many  as  64  patients  to 
one  nurse  seated  at  a  monitoring  console. 

This  is  the  type  of  benefit  which  Is 
of  particular  assistance  when  we  note 
that  many  of  the  VA  hospitals  In  our 
country  do  not  have  the  necessary  per- 
sonnel to  adequately  care  for  the  patients. 

A  sight  switch,  developed  to  give  astro- 
nauts an  extra  pair  of  arms,  has  been 
adapted  for  use  by  people  suffering  from 
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paralysis.  With  It  a  patient  can  manipu- 
late a  motor-driven  wheelchair  with  only 
the  movement  of  his  eyes.  The  switch 
operates  on  the  principle  of  infrared  re- 
flection from  the  eyeball.  An  infrared 
light  source  bounces  light  off  the  white 
of  the  eye  into  a  photo-electric  cell  which 
carries  the  message  to  a  control  activator. 
When  the  eyes  are  moved  sideward,  one 
eye  reflects  the  light  while  the  pupil  of 
the  other  eye  absorbs  It.  The  resulting 
Imbalance  of  voltage  controls  the  direc- 
tion of  the  chair. 

A  sling  support  device  was  developed 
by  the  Langley  Research  Center  for  the 
purpose  of  acquainting  astronauts  with 
gravity  conditions  on  the  lunar  surface 
where  the  force  of  gravity  is  one-sixth 
that  found  on  earth.  Tills  device  was 
made  known  to  the  Texas  Institute  for 
Rehabilitation  and  Research.  Wlthas- 
sistance  from  Langley  personnel,  TIRR 
has  adapted  the  limar  gravity  simulator 
to  suit  their  needs  in  training  the  handi- 
capped. 

A  six -legged  vehicle  proposed  for  un- 
manned exploration  of  the  moon  was  re- 
designed as  a  walking  chair  for  crippled 
children.  An  astronaut's  helmet  has  be- 
come a  respirometer  for  young  children. 
E^ren  in  the  area  of  cancer  research,  a 
NASA  scientist  engaged  in  basic  research 
into  the  effects  of  space  radiation  and 
body  cells  has  discovered  intercellular 
linkages  which  may  help  in  understand- 
ing the  behavior  of  certain  types  of  can- 
cer. He  has  devised  and  demonstrated  a 
theory  that  helps  to  explain  the  source 
of  uncontrolled  malignant  growth  and 
indicates  shortcuts  to  the  development 
of  chemical  countermeasures  agsdnst 
cancer.  For  the  first  time  this  theory  has 
provided  an  explanation  of  the  functional 
connection  between  the  two  major  patho- 
logical features  of  cancer — ^uncontrolled 
growth  of  cells  and  the  spread  of  the 
disease  on  the  body. 

What  dollar  value  then  do  we  place 
•  on  the  value  of  a  human  life  or  improv- 
ing the  ability  of  a  person  to  fimction  as 
near  to  normal  as  possible? 

The  space  program  is  also  helping  in 
many  ways  to  prevent  accidents  and 
their  resulting  deaths  or  crippling  ef- 
fects on  survivors.  NASA's  work  on  air- 
craft tire  hydroplaning  led  to  grooving 
airport  nmways  and  the  same  equip- 
ment is  now  being  used  on  dangerous 
sections  of  highways  in  18  States.  Re- 
ported results  are  an  80-  to  90-percent 
reduction  in  damage,  injury,  and  death 
from  skid  accidents. 

In  the  area  of  urban  affairs,  spinoffs 
from  space  technology  have  provided  a 
new  method  of  tackling  old  problems. 
This  new  method  Is  the  systems  ap- 
proach, utilizing  the  application  of  math- 
ematics to  simulate  and  determine  the 
interaction  of  complex  systems  and  pre- 
dict their  behavior.  Former  Vice  Presi- 
dent Hubert  Humphrey,  when  he  was 
Chairman  of  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Coimcil,  stated  that  the  tech- 
niques used  to  put  man  on  the  moon  were 
exactly  the  techniques  needed  to  solve 
the  monumental  problems  in  our  cities. 

NASA's  educational  efforts  in  the  Na- 
tion's secondary  and  elementary  schools 
have  bc«n  many  and  varied,  but  one  of 


the  unpubllclzed  and  most  Important  has 
been  its  programs  to  assist  underpriv- 
ileged youth  in  the  inner  city.  The  prob- 
lem has  been  tackled  In  a  number  of  lo- 
cations by  a  wide  variety  of  techniques. 
Including  special  materials,  instructors, 
and  so  forth. 

Now  in  effect  are  several  programs,  in- 
cluding the  Cardozo  School  aerospace 
project  and  the  Bruce  School  model 
city  project,  both  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. Others  are  the  Montgomery 
County,  Md.,  space  project  In  13  schools; 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  inner  city  project,  two 
schools;  New  Orleans,  La.,  aerospace 
project,  two  schools;  Baltimore,  Md.,  in- 
ner city  aerospace  project,  two  schools; 
Brooklyn-Bronx,  N.Y.,  inner  city  space 
project,  27  schools;  said  the  successful  50- 
city  youth  project  that  NASA  staged  for 
the  Vice  President's  youth  opportunity 
program  last  summer. 

To  many  apparent  school  fsdlures, 
low-achievers,  low-income  and  ghetto 
dwellers,  these  programs  provided  in 
many  cases  incentives  to  stay  in  school, 
broadened  career  objectives,  and  in- 
creased interest  in  science. 

There  are  many  other  areas  of  ^Inoff 
that  have  helped,  and  are  helping,  each 
and  every  person  in  this  country.  We 
have  only  touched  on  a  few  of  them.  But 
how  can  people  say  the  space  program  is 
not  helping  right  here  on  earth? 

I  hope  the  point  is  made.  There  is  more 
to  the  space  program  than  just  going  to 
the  moon.  The  space  program  is  Impor- 
tant. It  does  help  each  and  every  Ameri- 
can whether  In  the  city  or  the  farm, 
whether  in  the  North  or  the  South, 
whether  &  housewife  or  a  cab  driver. 
The  spajL  program  today  Is  returning 
more  to  vS  than  the  dollars  we  are  put- 
ting into  It  and  directly  benefiting  and 
improving  the  quality  of  life  on  earth. 

I  believe  there  are  only  a  few  In  Con- 
gress who,  if  they  understand  completely 
the  space  program,  including  spinoff, 
would  not  be  willing  to  continue  fund- 
ing it  on  a  reasonable  basis.  I  hope 
when  they  get  letters  from  their  con- 
stituents which  say,  "Why  are  we  wast- 
ing money  in  space,"  they  can  directly 
and  honestly  answer,  "We  are  not  wast- 
ing money  in  space."  This  money  has 
produced  Important  advancements  for 
esjch  and  every  American.  Without  the 
sp£u;e  program  we  would  not  have  these 
benefitsr  There  are  few  programs  in  Con- 
gress which  have  given  us  such  returns 
and  offer  such  potential  of  even  greater 
returns.  To  cut  this  progrsun  off  today, 
to  reduce  this  program  even  lower,  is  to 
throw  away  our  investment  without  real- 
izing its  Tnarimnm  return.  It  Is  not  often 
that  Congress  has  Uie  ability  and  c9>por- 
timity  to  back  a  humanitarian  program 
with  such  great  benefits  to  all  Americans 
and  to  all  mankind. 

Mr.  BIAOOI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FREY.  I  yield  to  the  goitleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  BIAOOL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  compli- 
ment my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Frit)  for  the  work  he  has 
beoi  doing  in  this  area.  I  associate  my- 
self wlUi  his  remaiks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  well  estab- 


lished that  during  the  past  12  years 
NASA  has  been  discovering  new  things 
about  the  earth,  the  moon,  the  planets, 
and  the  imlverse.  Not  nearly  as  well 
known  is  the  Important  fact  that  NASA 
has  also  been  discovering  new  things 
about  hiunan  beings,  materials,  and  ma- 
chinery. Some  have  understood  from  the 
very  beginning  of  the  space  age  that 
maximtim  benefit  would  result  only  if  all 
of  these  discoveries  were  widely  shared. 

For  this  reason,  over  the  years  infor- 
mation Eu;quired  by  NASA  has  been  col- 
lected and  made  available  to  prospective 
users  both  within  and  outside  the  Qov- 
emment.  The  NASA  information  bank 
now  contains  more  than  500,000  docu- 
ments and  thousands  more  are  added  to 
it  every  month.  A  major  task,  then.  Is  to 
help  individuals  and  companies  find  tmd 
benefit  from  the  particular  parts  of  this 
enormous  storehouse  of  technical  infor- 
mation. 

While  it  is  Impossible  to  track  down 
every  possible  use  or  application  of  spe- 
cific items  of  technical  information,  it 
is  clear  that  a  great  deal  of  it  is  moving 
into  all  sectors  of  our  society.  We  are  now 
witnessing  a  growing  amount  of  aero- 
space technology  geared  specifically  to 
the  needs  of  the  general  economy  and  a 
broad  variety  of  urgent  national  prob- 
lems. For  example,  NASA's  contractors 
each  year  report  an  incresising  number  of 
examples  of  nonaerospace  applications 
of  space  technology.  There  are  thousands 
each  year. 

A  nxmiber  of  studies  have  summarized 
an  impressive  array  of  applications  in  a 
number  of  flelds:  urban  problems,  trans- 
portation, environment  control,  medical 
applications,  power  generation,  material 
applications,  information  systems,  con- 
struction, and  education.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
niunber  of  my  colleagues  are  speaking 
today  about  various  kinds  of  specific  ap- 
plication examples.  Therefore,  I  will  not 
repeat  what  they  are  sajring.  A  point  I 
would  like  to  make,  however,  is  that  if 
each  of  us  today  spent  all  of  our  time 
simply  reading  lists  of  such  applications 
we  would  cover  only  a  small  fraction  of 
the  total. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  one  of  the  major 
national  problems  today  is  how  to  man- 
age effectively  a  large  urban  area.  From 
our  limited  experience  to  date,  it  seems 
reasonable  to  forecast  that  advances  in 
aero^^ace  technology  offer  great  poten- 
tial for  solutions  to  many  urban  prob- 
lems. The  potential  applications  are 
numerous  and  range  from  new  ap- 
proaches in  the  management  of  large- 
scale  systems  to  specific  applications  in 
Improved  construction  of  homes,  schools, 
factories,  and  office  buildings. 

The  management  skills  required  to 
operate  and  deal  with  the  large-scale 
problems  of  today's  cities  call  for  the 
mobilization  of  Government,  university, 
and  industry  teams.  NASA  has  shown 
how  this  can  be  done.  A  specific  exam- 
ple of  what  I  am  talking  about  is  the 
adaptation  of  the  systems  approach  to 
the  cities'  problems,  in  contrast  to  treat- 
ing each  of  them  in  a  pieooneal  way. 

As  one  watches  television  coverage  of 
the  mission  control  center  for  Apollo,  It 
is  not  at  all  InconcelvmUe  to  vtooaUw 
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that  cities  of  the  future  will  have  com- 
parable control  centers  btillt  around 
computer  capabilities  developed  in  the 
space  program.  For  example,  mayors,  dty 
councils,  and  city  managers  are  becom- 
iQjr  increasingly  aware  of  the  potential 
of  the  systems  approach — coupled  with 
computers — in  dealing  with  municipal 
Information  systems,  transportation  sys- 
tems, general  communication  systems, 
police  commimications  systems,  land  use, 
and  zoning  plaiming. 
Prom  these  brief  remarks  I  hope  that 

1  leave  with  you  the  impression  that  the 
benefits  of  the  Nation's  space  program  Ls 
not  one,  but  consists  of  many  different 
activities  that  add  to  an  impressive  total. 
While  many  of  the  various  benefits  can 
be  readily  measured,  others  are  more 
Intangible.  In  the  long  run  perhaps  It  Is 
the  intangible  which  will  have  the  major 
Impact.  By  this  I  mean  the  changes 
which  may  take  place  in  the  way  we 
manage  our  cities,  the  ways  we  carry  out 
the  education  of  our  children.  Such  ef- 
fects are  subtle  and  difficult  to  define 
but,  nevertheless,  they  are  real.  Inevita- 
bly, they  will  have  a  major  impact  on  the 
future  of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PREY.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
Thursday,  the  House  is  scheduled  to  de- 
bate and  vote  on  the  NASA  authoriza- 
tions bill  for  fiscal  year  1971.  During  the 

2  hours  which  have  been  allotted  for  gen- 
eral discussion  I  predict  that  certain  of 
my  colleagues  will  question  the  level  of 
this  Nation's  commitment  to  the  manned 
space  program,  even  granted  the  fact 
that  the  Science  and  Astronautics  Com- 
mittee, of  which  I  am  a  member,  ap- 
proved an  austerity  budget  for  our  space 
program — a  budget  much  in  line  with  the 
President's  reduced  budget  requests  for 
the  coming  fiscal  year. 

By  way  of  prelude  to  the  forthcoming 
debate,  I  think  that  a  valuable  perspec- 
tive on  our  Nation's  efforts  to  conquer 
space  can  be  achieved  by  examining  the 
great  harvest  for  mankind  that  is  being 
reaped  from  the  manned  space  program. 

In  this  connection.  I  commend  my  fel- 
low member  of  the  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics Committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Frit)  ,  for  reserving  a  time 
period  for  such  a  discussion.  Throughout 
our  committee  hearings  on  the  NASA 
authorizations  bill  for  fiscal  year  1971, 
the  gentleman  displayed  great  leader- 
ship in  this  vital  area.  Moreover,  aside 
from  his  regular  committee  duties,  he 
established  an  advisory  committee  which 
extensively  investigated  this  subject.  The 
report  of  their  findings  Is  entitled  "Spin- 
off-FYom-Space  Report."  I  consider  It 
must  reading  for  all  those  concerned 
with  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  various 
benefits  accniing  from  our  manned  space 
program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  remarks  of  many  of 
the  other  Members  participating  in  this 
discussion  will  imdoubtedly  center  on  the 
public  benefits  of  the  space  program  from 
a  program  and  operations  viewpoint. 

Accordingly,  In  an  effort  to  avoid 
duplication,  I  am  limiting  my  remarks  to 
a  consideration  of  the  efforts  that  the 


aerospace  industry  is  making  to  apply  the 
benefits  of  space  research  to  the  problems 
of  man  on  earth  today. 

The  examples  I  will  cite  are  by  no 
means  exhaustive:  nor  are  they  meant  to 
be.  Their  function  is  to  illustrate  the 
fact  that  private  industry  Is  demonstrat- 
ing Its  social  responsibility  by  dedicating 
a  great  deal  of  talent  and  productive  re- 
sources to  solving  public  problems. 

The  value  of  such  a  listing  is  twofold. 
It  helps  shed  more  light  on  the  giant 
yield  to  be  harvested  from  space  research 
and  activities.  It  also  vividly  demon- 
strates to  those  who  think  that  Federal 
action  is  a  panacea,  that  the  free  enter- 
prise system  has  the  will,  the  power,  and 
the  dedlcaton  to  be  a  positive  force  for 
advancing  the  public  interest. 

For  the  sake  of  clarity,  I  am  going  to 
categorize  my  examples  of  private  in- 
dustry involvement  in  space  spinoff  Into 
eight  broad  categories:  urtmn  affairs, 
medical  applications,  educational  sys- 
tems, environmental  management,  trans- 
portation systems,  information  systems, 
power  generation,  and  materials  appli- 
cations. 

UKBAN    ATTAIKa 

In  the  area  of  urban  affairs,  aerospace 
companies  are  utilizing  space- research 
developed  engineering  and  design  capa- 
bilities. General  Dynamics  is  heavily  in- 
volved in  projects  to  Improve  police  com- 
munications systems,  provide  skill  train- 
ing and  on-the-job  instruction  for  so- 
called  unemployables.  Aerojet-General 
Corp.  is  applying  areospace  systems 
analysis  techniques  to  crime  prevention 
and  control,  and  State-sponsored  social 
assistance  programs.  TRW  is  utilizing 
the  systems  approach  to  determine  com- 
munity renewal  plans  and  alternatives. 
North  American  Rockwell  is  utilizing 
space  age  management  and  planning 
techniques  to  facilitate  programs  for  or- 
dered urban  development  and  com- 
munity expansion. 

MXDICAL    ATPUCATIONS 

The  medical  applications  of  aero- 
space technology  have  been  equally  sig- 
nificant. United  Aircraft's  Hamilton 
Standard  Division  has  developed  for  the 
National  Heart  Institute,  a  spacesult- 
like  garment  for  heart  attack  victims. 
The  Convalr  Division  of  General  Dy- 
namics has  devised  a  dry  immersion  bed 
for  hospital  patients  with  severe  skin 
bums  or  ulcers.  The  Astropower  Labora- 
tories of  McDonnell  Douglas  are  experi- 
menting with  the  use  of  computer  tech- 
nology In  an  early  warning  system  for  in- 
dividuals subject  to  epileptic  seiziires. 
North  American  Rockwell  is  utilizing  a 
space  research  developed  cross-spectural 
analysis  computer  program  for  medical 
research  and  brain  studies.  Hercules, 
Inc.,  Is  Investigating  the  potential  ap- 
plication to  medical  uses  of  several  ma- 
terials, technology,  and  analytical  tech- 
niques developed  In  solid  propellant 
rocket  programs.  Lockheed  Aircraft  sys- 
tems technology  Is  now  helping  major 
blood  banks  sharply  reduce  their  Ineffi- 
ciencies and  wastes.  Computer  programs 
developed  by  North  American  Rockwell 
In  Its  rocket  engine  production  are  being 
used  by  doctors  In  Australia  for  hearing 
research  efforts,  and  by  \3B.  university 


research  specialists  to  study  and  combat 
disease. 

KDUCATION    STSmfS 

Expertise  achieved  In  aerospace  re- 
search is  also  being  extensively  applied  In 
the  field  of  education.  Through  the  use 
of  space  age  simulative  controls  systems. 
Lockheed  Missiles  &  Space  Co.  is  develop- 
ing an  Innovative  simulations  approach 
to  the  problem  of  instructing  youngsters 
on  the  subject  of  the  effects  of  drug 
abuse.  Avco's  Economics  Systems  Corp. 
is  using  systems  analysis  techniques  de- 
veloped in  aerospace  programs  to  eval- 
uate the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor's 
"new  careers"  program.  Westlnghouse 
Learning  Corp.  is  using  advanced  train- 
ing techniques  to  prepare  volunteers  to 
work  for  the  domestic  Peace  Corps.  The 
Par  West  Laboratory  of  Lockheed  Air- 
craft is  developing  an  Information  net- 
work on  educational  research  and 
development. 

MANAOINO  THK  EHVISONMEI«T 

Aerospace  technology  has  also  found 
significant  application  in  the  field  of 
managing  our  earth's  resources.  TRW  is 
conducting  a  complete  systems  analysis 
of  national  and  regional  air  pollution  as 
a  basis  for  a  national  air  pollution  infor- 
mation control  system.  An  environmen- 
tal information  system  has  been  devel- 
oped by  the  Convair  Division  of  General 
Djmamlcs  to  coUect,  process.  Interpret 
and  distribute  information  on  all  factors 
relating  to  weather  and  to  land  and 
ocean  resources.  A  major  air  pollutant 
may  be  removed  from  coal-fired  power- 
plants  and  turned  into  a  valuable  indus- 
trial product  as  the  result  of  a  process 
being  developed  by  Atomics  Interna- 
tional, a  division  of  North  American 
Rockwell.  Hercules.  Inc..  Is  utilizing  aero- 
space technologies  to  create  new  tech- 
niques for  combating  water  pollution  and 
for  recovering  and  up-grading  usable 
materials  from  solid  wastes.  Westing- 
house  Electric  Corp.  is  constructing  fa- 
cilities to  convert  acid  and  stream  pol- 
luting mine  diuinage  wastes  into  pure 
water.  In  an  effort  to  eliminate  a  source 
of  pollution  in  harbors  and  waterways. 
General  Electric's  re-entry  systems  or- 
ganization Is  developing  a  prototype 
waste  treatment  system  which  can  be 
tested  aboard  ships.  North  American 
Rockwell  Corp.  is  utilizing  a  laser  beam 
system  to  detect  and  measure  minute 
movonents  of  the  earth's  surface  as  a 
means  of  predicting  earthquakes. 

TBANBPOSTATION  STSmu 

National  and  international  transpor- 
tation systems  have  been  another  source 
of  special  benefit  from  aerospace  tech- 
nology. Using  advanced  systems  and 
manufacturing  techniques,  Rohr  Corp. 
will  build  250  high-speed  transit  cars  for 
the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area  Rapid  Tran- 
sit District.  LTV  Aerospace  Corp.  has  de- 
velcqjed  a  traffic  monitoring  sentinel  sys- 
tem that  uses  electro-optical  and  com- 
puter techniques  to  obtain  complete  legal 
evidence  of  unsafe  speeds  including  a 
photograph  of  the  vehicle,  the  license 
plate  and  the  driver  of  a  speeding  vehi- 
cle. TRW  is  attempting  to  provide  tech- 
nological solutions  to  the  problems  of 
passengers,  baggage,  and  mall  distribu- 
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tion  into,  out  of,  and  within  the  Ken- 
nedy Airport  complex  in  New  York. 
Drawing  on  broad  experience  in  supply- 
ing solid  propellant  gas  generators,  Thio- 
kol  Chemical  is  investigating  the  possi- 
bility of  using  a  gas  generator  to  Inflate 
a  pillow  which  protects  passengers  from 
impacting  a  vehicle's  windshield  or  dash- 
board upon  sudden  stops.  The  Sikorsky 
Aircraft  Division  of  United  Aircraft  has 
designed  turbo  train,  a  high-speed,  light- 
weight passenger  train  based  on  the 
principles  of  flight.  Realizing  that  con- 
straints to  air  travel  extend  literally 
from  the  traveler's  door  to  the  door  of 
his  destination,  the  Boeing  Co.  is  using 
systems  analysis  as  a  major  tool  in  de- 
termining air  travel  requirements  for  the 
future. 

INVOKMATION   ST8TXMS 

National  and  international  informa- 
tion systems  have  profited  greatly  from 
space  related  research  and  activities. 
Lockheed  Missilies  &  Space  Co.  has  stud- 
ied and  assessed  the  potential  for 
worldwide  communications  satellite  sys- 
tems, including  international  sea  rescue 
networks,  educational  television  pro- 
grams, and  global  detective  work.  United 
Aircraft  is  studying  the  computerization 
of  library  functions  and  the  automation 
of  law  enforcement  intelligence  gather- 
ing activities.  Closed  circuit,  on-site  tele- 
casts will  soon  be  available  for  schools 
due  to  a  mobile  video  control  room  de- 
veloped by  General  Precision  Systems, 
Inc.  Analysis,  programing,  and  com- 
puter support  is  being  provided  by  TRW 
to  Alberta,  Canada,  for  Government- 
sponsored  comprehensive  health  pro- 
grams. Lockheed  Aircraft  is  developing 
an  information  system  designed  to  pro- 
vide greater  fairness  and  efficiency  in 
the  administration  of  criminal  justice  in 
California.  Computer  programs,  infor- 
mation systems  activities,  and  manage- 
ment techniques  developed  by  North 
American  Rockw^  for  the  space  pro- 
gram have  found  a  wide  variety  of  uses 
in  the  commercial  market,  among  them 
being  a  study  of  the  American  Stock 
Exchange  procedures  to  reduce  the  pa- 
perwork logjam  and  bring  about  more 
efficient  operations.  i 

POWEB  (SNZHATION 

The  production  of  domestic  power 
for  use  in  homes  and  businesses  has 
greatly  benefited  from  space  research. 
Pratt  ii  Whitney  has  demonstrated  that 
Its  Apollo  fuel  cell  can  also  produce  elec- 
trical power  directly  from  fuel,  thus 
greatly  conserving  natural  resources  and 
reducing  pollution.  PhUco-Ford  Corp.  is 
using  data  processing  techniques  to 
match  electric  power  generating  capaci- 
ties to  consumer  demand  for  such  utili- 
ties as  Houston  Lighting  &  Power  Co.  An 
electron  beam  rock  cutter  which  could 
some  day  carve  tunnels  out  of  moimtains 
Is  being  developed  by  Westlnghouse 
Electric.  Simdstrand  Aviation  is  develop- 
ing an  on-site  electrical  power  system 
designed  to  fulfill  the  need  for  gas-fired 
IDOwer  supplies  for  small  commercial  and 
industrial  building.  A  self-contained  nu- 
clear power  system  to  provide  a  power 
source  which  turns  generators  without 
the  use  of  an  air-breathing  powerplant 
has  been  developed  by  Aerojet-General 


Corp.  A  modified  Avco  Lycoming  TP-25 
industrial  gas  turbine  powerplant  has 
been  installed  In  «  truck-mounted  oil- 
fracturing  rig  to  feed  sand  slurry  pres- 
sure into  "lagging"  or  "sluggish"  oil  wells 
as  a  means  of  increasing  production 
performance.  Fairchild  Hiller  Corp.  has 
developed  a  self-contained  total  energy 
I}ower  system  suitable  for  use  in  remote 
areas  of  the  world  not  presently  having 
any  power  facilities. 

MATERIALS   APPUCATTONS 

Aerosi>ace  research  and  activities  have 
found  particular  applications  in  material 
technology.  Aerojet-General  Corp.,  has 
developed  a  new  means  of  studying  liqui- 
fied natural  gas,  opening  new  possibili- 
ties for  the  use  of  natural  gas  in  remote 
areas  and  in  many  mobile  operations.  A 
lockseal  high  pressure  pipe  joint  devel- 
oped  by    Lockheed   for  rocket  motors 
shows  high  promise  for  a  number  of  oil 
field  applications,  particularly  in  offshore 
work.  North  American  Rockwell's  Atom- 
ics International  has  developed  a  process 
of  neutron  radiography  which  could  be 
iised  for  fighting  disease  and  solving  in- 
dustrial problems.  The  United  Technol- 
ogy Center  Division  of  United  Aircraft 
Corp.,     has    fabricated    a    new    high 
strength  pipe  suitable  for  carrying  water 
or  fluids  for  sewage,  irrigation,  flood  con- 
trol, and  numerous  agricultural  applica- 
tions. Northrop  Corp.  is  studying  the 
use  of  substituting  hydrodynamic  bear- 
ings for  certain  speed-limited  ball  bear- 
ings utilized  for  standard  textile  produc- 
ing machinery.  A  Westlnghouse  Electric 
Corp.  research  program  on  high  tem- 
perature plastics  has  created  a  new  fam- 
ily of  plastics  that  have  outstanding 
strength  at  temperatures  up  to  650  de- 
grees P.  A  versatile  portable  brazing  fur- 
nace is  being  increasingly  used  for  com- 
mercial metal  fabrication  as  a  direct  off- 
shoot of  rocket  propulsion  work  by  Aero- 
jet-General    Corp.     North     American 
Rockwell  has  developed  a  lightweight 
plastic  spray-on  foam  for  commercial 
fishing  insulation;  it  also  can  be  used  for 
on-the-spot  splinting  of  bone  fractures 
in  a  medically  approved  fashion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  eight  areas:  urban 
affairs,  medical  applications,  educational 
systems,  environmental  mEinagement. 
transportation  systems,  information  sys- 
tems, power  generation,  and  materials 
applications  represent  quite  a  broad  area 
in  which  the  harvest  of  space  research 
has  been  keenly  felt.  Compared  to  the 
coming  decades,  however,  the  present 
yield  is  but  a  trickle.  This  is  a  fact  that 
the  American  taxpayers  should  be  made 
more  aware  of.  It  is,  perhaps,  as  im- 
portant a  Justification  for  our  space 
program  as  Is  man's  age-old  dream  of 
colonizing  the  stars. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  PREY.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
are  «nphasizing  the  practical  benefits 
that  already  have  been  derived  from  our 
Nation's  space  program.  In  my  share  of 
the  time  available,  I  want  to  call  special 
attention  to  what  is  probatdy  the  great- 
est benefit  of  all.  the  accumulation  of 
new  knowledge.  I  suggest  the  history  of 


mankind  teaches  us  that  new  knowledge 
proves  almost  always  to  be  "worth  its 
weight  in  gold,"  to  use  an  old-fashioned 
phrase. 

Our  advances  into  space,  and  indeed, 
on  earth  depend  on  new  knowledge,  both 
its  acquisition  and  use,  and  the  search 
for  new  knowledge,  the  process  we  call 
science,  is  both  the  key  and  the  quest  in 
the  exploration  of  space. 

This  quest  began  early  in  1958  with  the 
launch  of  the  first  two  U.S.  satellites,  Ex- 
ployer  I  and  Vanguard  I.  The  latter,  a 
grapefruit-sized  instrumented  satellite 
still  is  whirling  in  space;  but  on  March  31 
of  this  year.  Explorer  I.  a  30.8-pound 
spaceship  whose  entry  into  space  on  Jan- 
uary 31,  1958,  marked  the  bhrth  of  the 
U.S.  space  age,  plunged  back  to  earth  and 
vanished  in  a  burst  of  flame. 

The  launch  of  the  orbiting  Vanguard 
and  the  Explorer  I  as  well  as  all  our  space 
satellites,  is  for  a  common  mission — to 
search  out  the  secrets  of  an  unknown  and 
harsh  environment,  to  expose  its  scien- 
tific truths,  not  for  territorial  conquest 
but  for  the  knowledge  that  brings  with 
it  understanding.  And  the  knowledge 
gained  from  ihe  flrst  Explorer  and  the 
Vanguard  satellites  gave  both  substance 
and  pattern  to  the  amorphous  atmos- 
phere, and  literally  changed  oiu*  knowl- 
edge of  the  shape  of  our  earth. 

From  Vanguard  we  learned  that  the 
earth  was  somewhat  pear-shaped  rather 
than  roimd;  and  among  the  important 
truths  transmitted  to  earth  from  Ex- 
plorer I  was  that  the  earth  was  circled  by 
radiation  belts,  the  Van  Allen  belts,  a 
major  scientific  finding  and  one  of  ut- 
most importance  in  helping  us  to  under- 
stand the  earth-sun  relationship  upon 
which  all  life  on  earth  depends. 

From  Explorer  I,  our  first  investment 
in  space,  we  discovered  that  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  earth  has  an  upper  boimdary 
and  does  not  extend  indefinitely  out  into 
space  as  previously  believed.  We  learned 
that  earth's  magnetic  field  is  not  a  simple 
bar  magnet  extending  indefinitely  out- 
ward, but  is  complex  and  limited.  The 
discovery  of  the  Van  Allen  belts  also  re- 
vealed the  magnetosphere  encompassing 
these  energy  streams;  and  It  also  en- 
larged our  understanding  of  the  solar 
wind. 

This  new  knowledge  transmitted  to 
earth  from  instruments  borne  into  space 
by  Explorer  I,  revolutionized  all  earlier 
concepts  of  space  surroimding  earth  and 
have  brought  important  new  understand- 
ing of  the  manner  in  which  the  sun's 
various  radiations  control  our  atmos- 
phere, including  our  weather  and  cli- 
mate. 

The  space  geodosy  revealed  by  Van- 
guard concerning  the  true  shape  of  our 
planet — where  it  flattens  and  how  It 
bulges,  has — as  will  all  knowledge — 
proved  much  more  than  just  an  inter- 
esting fact.  It  has  enabled  us  to  map  the 
earth  and  navigate  more  accurately  both 
on  land,  on  the  sea,  and  into  space.  It 
has  provided  more  precise  measurements 
of  the  earth's  gravitational  field,  knowl- 
edge that  is  vital  for  the  operation  of 
space  vehicles  and  satellles,  whether 
designed  purely  for  science  or  its  appli- 
cation— as  in  the  Instance  of  our  weather 
and  communications  satellites. 
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Progress  In  weather  satellites  has  ac- 
celerated and  the  pace  continues  to  be 
a  rapid  and  productive  one.  For  example, 
NASA's  Nimbus  III,  launched  last  April, 
carries  a  new  infrared  spectrometer  to 
measure  the  vertical  temperature  of  the 
atmosphere.  It  has  proven  highly  accu- 
rate and  has  transmitted  daily  from  orbit 
the  equivalent  of  10.000  conventional 
atmospheric  soundings  by  balloons  or 
sounding  rockets.  Its  use  operationally 
for  weather  forecasting  began  last  June 
and  has  significantly  improved  predic- 
tion with  respect  to  upper  atmospheric 

flow. 

But  forecasting  is  only  one  part  of  the 
service  to  which  our  weather  satellites 
c<mtrlbute.  Perhaps  the  most  dramatic 
impact  of  weather  satellites  is  with  re- 
spect to  the  detection  and  tracking  of 
major  storms,  providing  the  capability 
of  early  warning  and  thus  permitting  life 
and  property-saving  decisions  concern- 
ing the  routing  of  air  trafBc.  marine  nav- 
igatl<Mi,  water  management,  agrictiltural 
warnings,  and  the  evacuation  of  threat- 
ened areas.  Hurricane  Camille  was  first 
observed  and  then  tracked  by  satellite; 
and  its  i>ath  and  force  was  predicted 
early  enough  to  permit  authorities  to 
evacuate  70,000  persons  from  the  gulf 
coast. 

Estimates  are  that  had  this  early  warn- 
ing by  satellite  not  been  available  to 
permit  this  decision.  50.000  lives  would 
have  been  lost.  This  is  only  one  of  many 
such  instances  that  can  be  cited;  and  the 
savings  from  these  weather  satellites,  not 
including  the  incalculable  price  of  hu- 
man life,  has  been  in  the  millions.  This 
has  not  been  limited  to  the  United  States. 

Through  our  weather  satellites  and 
NASA's  Applicatloris  Technology  Satel- 
lites—ATS— with  Automatic  Picture 
Taking — APT — systems  on  ATS  and 
weather  satellites  and  APT  receiving 
systems  whose  design  we  have  made 
available  to  all  nations,  more  than  50 
countries  today  are  able  to  view  dally 
weather  patterns  over  their  own  terri- 
tory, an  outstanding  example  of  the  use 
of  space  for  the  benefit  ojf  men  every- 
where. And  through  the  World  Meteoro- 
logical Center  every  nation  has  access  to 
cloud  pictiire  mosaics  from  our  satellites 
routinely  made  available  by  our  Weather 
Bureau  to  the  Center. 

You  may  recall  that  the  first  com- 
munications satellites  were  NASA's 
ECHO,  Telestar,  Relay,  SyaotMn.  and  the 
Soviet  satellite  Molnlya.  As  with  our 
weather  satellites,  when  the  development 
of  communications  satellites  went  be- 
yond the  experimental  to  the  operational 
stage,  the  development  of  systems  was 
undertaken  outside  of  NASA.  The  ex- 
panded use  and  operation  of  weather 
satellites  was  undertaken  outside  of 
NASA.  The  expanded  use  and  operation 
of  communications  satellites  was  under- 
taken in  1965  by  the  new  Comsat  Corpo- 
ration; and  Intelsat,  and  international 
oonsortiimi  was  created  to  handle  global 
satellite  communications.  What  has  this 
meant?  WeU.  in  1960  live  TV  could  not  be 
transmitted  across  the  Atlantic.  In  1965 
tt  was  possible  but  expensive;  and  by 
1969,  Quality  of  transmission  has  been 
vastly  improved  and  the  cost  reduced  by 
19  percent  of  the  cost  in  1965. 


Current  Intelsat  satellites  have  a  ca- 
pacity of  1,200  two-way  telephone  cir- 
cuits or  four  color  TV  channels.  Those 
scheduled  for  next  year  will  be  able  to 
handle  5,000  two-way  circuits.  The  In- 
telsat satellites  are  operating  at  75  per- 
cent capacity,  with  demand  on  the  In- 
crease. An  indication  of  this  Is  the  fact 
that  ground  stations  have  grown  from 
five  in  1965  to  an  estimate  of  52  by  1971; 
and  station  cost  has  decreased  from  $15 
million  to  a  present  cost  of  less  than  $4 
million. 

Early  this  year  satellites  provided 
closed-circuit  television  and  two-way 
voice  circuits  between  the  United  States 
and  Europe  so  that  30.000  European  doc- 
tors could  hear  and  see  a  3-hour  trans- 
atlantic conference  between  American 
doctors  in  Houston  and  San  Antonio, 
Tex.,  and  their  counterparts  in  Swit- 
zerland. Germany,  and  Austria  all  taking 
part  in  the  18th  International  Congress 
for  Post-graduate  Medical  Instruction 
In  which.  Incidentally.  Dr.  Charles  Berry 
of  NASA's  Manned  Spacecraft  Center 
participated. 

Communications  satellites  now  are 
used  largely  for  transoceanic  traffic  at 
great  savings.  Before  satellites,  for  ex- 
ample, a  west  coast-to-Japan  cable  cir- 
cuit cost  $15,000  per  month.  Comsat  can 
now  offer  this  service  at  a  cost  of  $4,000. 
But  such  satellites  also  havt  a  significant 
domestic  application  including  low  cost 
message,  data,  and  TV  transmissions 
from  coast-to-coast  and  anywhere  In 
between. 

The  decision  by  the  PCC  to  entertain 
proposals  and  suggestions  for  a  U.S. 
domestic  satellite  system  opens  a  whole 
range  of  new  uses.  And  the  benefits  to 
society  through  better  communications 
are  infinite ;  for  communications  are  the 
nervous  system  of  organized  society  and 
offer  a  basic  tool  for  economic  and  social 
progress. 

The  largest  audience  in  world  history, 
over  half  a  billion  people,  witnessed 
man's  first  steps  on  the  moon.  They 
shared  with  those  men  their  instant  ob- 
servations and  reactions  to  the  first  visit 
to  our  earth's  satellite.  They  shared  in 
discovery  and  participated  in  our  grand 
quest  for  knowledge  and  a  most  import- 
ant probe  into  our  beginnings,  the  search 
back  to  discover  the  history  of  our  soltu- 
system  and  the  origin  of  our  earth.  Sci- 
entific earth-based  research  Into  earth's 
history  is  hampered  by  the  fact  that  the 
surface  of  earth  Is  affected  by  erosion, 
folding,  cracking,  and  other  movements 
of  its  crust.  Scientists  long  have  believed 
that  the  liuiar  surface  may  hold  the 
clues  to  our  past  and  that  of  the  entire 
solar  system  because  its  surface  has 
been  spared  the  changes  that  occur  on 
earth. 

Discoveries  from  Apollo  11  and  12  re- 
sulting fn»n  examination  of  soil  sam- 
ples from  the  moon  revealed  that  the 
lunar  soil  is  Indeed  4.5  billion  years  old: 
and  the  continuing  investigation  of  the 
moon  promises  to  be  most  productive 
In  the  knowledge  and  imderstandlng  it 
should  yield  not  only  of  the  moon  but  of 
our  own  planet. 

The  study  of  oiir  sister  planets  also 
contributes  directly  to  our  Investigation 
of  earth  Itself.  For  example,  studies  of 


the  Martian  atmosphere  have  high- 
lighted the  importance  of  radiative 
transfer  of  energy  in  atmospheric  dy- 
namics, providing  an  Insight  into  our 
own  atmosphere  that  we  are  aUe  to 
achieve  only  through  the  perspective  af- 
forded by  looking  at  another  planet. 
Planetary  atmospheres  are  quite  fragile 
as  is  demonstrated  by  the  changes 
caused  by  earth  life  in  this  planet's  own 
atmosphere.  The  study  of  planetary  at- 
mospheres, therefore,  may  be  the  most 
significant  way  to  determine  the  true 
nature  of  the  changes  on  earth  we  now 
are  causing. 

Not  all  the  benefits  of  space  come  from 
observations  outside  of  earth.  Knowledge 
also  has  been  gained  from  preparatory 
work  and  research  In  earth  laboratories. 

A  study  on  radiation  effects  on  cells  to 
determine  the  possible  effects  of  space 
radiation  on  astronauts  led  to  the  dis- 
covery that  suggests  that  an  alteration 
in  the  molecular  structure  of  the  cell  sur- 
face Is  what  permits  the  uncontrolled 
proliferation  and  metastasis  characteriz- 
ing cancer.  This  opens  a  promising  new 
avenue  for  possible  chemical  control  of 
cancer. 

This  pursuit  of  knowledge  so  basic  to 
the  exploration  of  space  is  one  of  the 
greatest  of  human  adventures;  and  the 
space  program  probably  has  done  more 
to  interest  our  young  people  and  the 
average  citizen  in  science  than  any  other 
activity.  This  interest  and  what  it  may 
yield  is  of  substantial  value  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  science  and  the  advance- 
ment of  man. 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  srleld? 

Mr.  FREY.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  spec- 
tacular achievements  in  the  national 
space  program  have  overshadowed  many 
of  the  tangible  benefits,  and  there  are 
many,  that  have  resulted  from  this  great 
national  effort.  It  has  been  a  great  na- 
tional effort  and  thousands  of  Ameri- 
cans have  already  benefited  directly 
from  the  program. 

Before  I  discuss  positive,  easily  under- 
stood results  that  have  contributed  to 
our  well-being,  let  me  discuss  one  spe- 
cific aspect  that  has  great  merit  but  Is 
easily  overlooked  and  sometimes  dls- 
coimted  by  opponents  of  the  program. 
At  one  time,  the  NASA  space  program 
utilized  upward  of  400,000  engineers, 
scientists,  technicians,  and  other  skilled 
employees  of  the  Government  and  In- 
dustry. That  figure  will  reduce  to  some- 
thing below  145,000  in  fiscal  year  1970. 
I  believe  that  most  of  my  colleagues 
fully  appreciate  the  demanding  skill,  the 
attention  to  detail,  the  complex  nature. 
and  the  heretofore  unheard  of  reliabil- 
ity requirements  needed  to  Insure  suc- 
cess in  our  space  missions. 

I  ask,  Mr.  Speaker,  although  we  now 
no  longer  employ  250,000  Americans 
with  space  program  dollars,  are  these 
skills  acquired  over  the  past  10  years  lost 
to  society?  Is  this  sharply  honed  capabil- 
ity of  no  value  to  the  coxmtry?  The  obvi- 
ous answer  Is  "yes,"  but  let  me  ask  you 
to  place  a  value  upon  It. 

It  has  been  said,  and  I  believe  It,  that 
the    benefits    in    training,    in    forward 
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thinking,  in  our  positive  "can  do"  atti- 
tude, in  awakening  and  exposing  our 
youth  to  the  curiosities  of  space  will 
more  than  compensate  us  for  an  ex- 
penditure of  1.7  percent  of  our  national 
budget.  Certainly,  It  Is  a  program  of  ex- 
cellence, setting  a  high  standard  for  our 
people  and  the  world.  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues, Mr.  Speaker,  how  many  other 
programs  that  they  have  voted  for  meet 
the  same  standards  required  in  the  space 
program?  How  many  other  programs 
have  provided  stimuli  of  this  significance 
to  our  youth  and  to  our  country  as  well 
as  captured  the  imagination  and  esteem 
of  the  people  of  the  world? 

Some  of  our  colleagues,  Mr.  Speaker, 
have  been  sajdng  that  the  space  program 
benefits  only  those  persons  involved  In 
It.  This  is  patently  false,  of  course.  When 
we  point  to  the  communications  satellite 
system  and  the  world  weather  warning 
satellites  that  have  proven  themselves 
and  in  the  case  of  the  weather  satellites 
which  have  saved  thousands  of  lives  and 
millions  of  dollars,  their  retort  is — what 
are  you  doing  for  me  today?  Certainly, 
we  are  still  doing  those  same  things,  and 
doing  it  better.  Additionally,  however, 
the  NASA  applications  technology  satel- 
lite Is  being  used  to  demonstrate  do- 
mestic educational  programs;  it  has 
proved  the  high  quality,  highly  reliable 
ship-to-shore  communications  over  long 
distances,  the  same  for  oceanic  spanning 
aircraft  leading  the  way  to  improved 
transoceanic  navigation  and  traffic  con- 
trol capabilities  adding  safety  for  our 
citizens  in  worldwide  travel. 

In  a  specific  agreement  with  the  In- 
dian Government,  a  later  version  of  this 
ATS  satellite  will  provide  an  operational 
system  for  instructional  use  in  India. 
It  will  broadcast  over  that  vast  country 
directly  to  special  low-cost  television  re- 
ceivers. Built  and  maintained  by  India, 
the  program  is  scheduled  for  operation 
In  1972.  The  Indian  Government  will 
provide  initially  programed  Information 
on  Improvements  to  local  agriculture  and 
on  population  control.  The  educational 
advantages  are  enormous  for  this  type  of 
system  and  underdeveloped  countries 
throughout  the  world  will  get  first-hand 
Information  on  the  practical  value  of 
such  a  system.  The  economic  and  social 
value  to  them  of  such  a  system  Is  beyond 
measure. 

Additionally,  the  earth  resources  satel- 
lite offers  similar^  startling  payoffs. 
NASA  Administrator  Paine,  in  remarks 
to  the  Senate  Space  Committee  said: 

For  the  not-too-distant  future,  there  is 
clearly  visible  a  new  wealth  of  space  bonuses 
of  even  more  significant  Impact.  An  area 
of  especially  broad  potential  Is  the  use  of 
satellites  to  make  possible  far  more  efficient 
management  of  earth's  natural  resoxirces. 
The  projected  earth  resotircee  satellite  can 
serve  as  a  space  observation  post  equipped 
with  a  variety  of  sensing  devices  and  com- 
munications equipment  to  relay  reaource 
data  to  regional  Information  banks  all  over 
the  world.  The  Information  can  be  put  to 
work  for  more  effective  utilization  of  exist- 
ing resources,  for  earlier  discovery  of  new 
resources  and  for  the  Identification  of 
trouble  zones  for  quick  remedial  action. 

The  earth  resouroea  satellite  can  "see" 
things  not  visible  to  the  human  eye,  by 
means  of  viewing  devices  operating  in  ths 


Infiared  and  ultraviolet  portions  of  the  spec- 
trum In  addition  to  regular  cameras  photo- 
graphing In  visible  light.  Because  various 
types  of  vegetation  reflect  light  In  different 
bands  of  the  spectrum  and  In  different  de- 
grees, a  crop-Imaging  sensor  can  be  pro- 
gramed to  "see"  one  particular  kind  of 
vegetation — ^wheat,  for  Instance.  Thus,  It  can 
picture  the  entire  wheat  crop  and  report  Its 
findings  to  the  data  bank,  providing  the 
ba£d8  for  predicting  crop  yield  and  planning 
Its  distribution.  In  addition,  because  dis- 
eased wheat  would  show  up  as  a  different 
coloration,  the  satellite  can  reduce  crop 
looses  by  pinpointing  trouble  areas  for  im- 
mediate treatment. 

In  areas  other  than  agricultiue,  the  earth 
resources  satellite  system  could  Identify  ter- 
rain features  associated  with  new  oil  and 
mineral  depoelts,  particularly  in  those  areas 
not  surveyed  by  aircraft;  it  could  identify 
the  type  of  pollutiants  in  the  atmosphere 
and  chart  their  distribution;  it  could  de- 
tect vmter-pollution  trends  and  locate  fresh 
water  reserves  In  underground  streams  and 
springs;  it  could  provide  a  complete  inven- 
tory of  lake  and  reservoir  levels;  it  could  al- 
low quicker  prediction  of  floods  and  earth- 
quakes; it  could  aid  the  flshlng  industry  by 
accurate  location  of  fish  schools;  it  could 
spot  ice  fields  for  iceberg  warning;  it  could 
show  population  density  and  spread  trend 
for  iirban  development  and  transportation 
planning.  And  these  are  but  a  few  of  many 
potentials. 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  advan- 
tages that  have  accrued  to  the  taxpay- 
ers of  this  country  from  this  program. 
And  all  of  ttiese  advantages  are  ours 
together  with  the  prime  objectives  of  the 
program  envisioned  for  the  seventies. 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  FREY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas. 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  s^eldlng  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  hear  much  talk  today 
about  the  values  and  benefits  of  our  na- 
tional space  program.  Yet,  it  is  my  view 
that  the  American  people  are  far  from 
fully  aware  of  the  benefits  that  have  al- 
ready accrued  from  our  national  space 
effort.  Without  question,  our  space  pro- 
gram has  been  an  impetus  to  our  society 
toward  excellence  in  education,  science, 
and  technology. 

Most  revealing  to  me,  however,  has 
been  the  major  contributions  that  our 
national  space  effort  is  making  in  the 
area  of  meteorology  such  that  we  can 
now  track  storms,  measure  winds,  record 
temperatures  at  different  heights,  and 
report  on  the  moisture  content  of  the 
atmosphere  by  the  use  of  satellites.  The 
significance  of  this  is  that  we  are  provid- 
ing better  advance  warning  on  storms 
and  approaching  the  day  when  we  will 
be  able  to  provide  long-range  predictions 
as  to  the  amount  of  rain  that  will  be 
available  to  various  districts  of  the 
country. 

There  is  no  question  that  a  man  whose 
livelihood  depends  on  farming  will  well 
appreciate  the  benefits  of  long  range  and 
more  accurate  weather  prediction.  Al- 
ready our  current  satellites  have  given 
us  advanced  warning  of  major  storms 
and  hurricanes.  We  will  enter  in  the  next 
few  years  an  era  of  water  management 
and  rain  prediction  and  evaluation  capa- 
bility for  flood  and  storm  areas. 

For  example,  Camille  was  flrst  ob- 


served and  tracked  by  satellite.  The  hur- 
ricane's path  force,  and  extent  were 
predicted  early  and  accurately  enough 
to  permit  evacuation  of  70,000  pe(«)le  on 
the  gulf  coast.  The  Environmental  Sci- 
ence Services  Administration  estimates 
that  50,000  people  could  well  have  been 
injured  or  perished  in  this  devastating 
storm  had  this  information  not  been 
available. 

I  could  cite  many  other  examples  in- 
cluding Hurricane  Laura  in  1969,  the 
heavy  rains  of  1968  that  threatened  to 
overload  a  reservoir  in  Mexico's  Nazso 
River  Valley  and  inundate  two  small 
towns.  On  the  basis  of  satellite  pictures, 
it  was  decided  to  keep  that  dam  closed 
and  the  rains  did,  indeed,  stop  and  the 
dam  held  saving  both  the  water  supply 
and  towns.  In  1969  alone,  our  satellites 
watched  12  Atlantic  hurricanes,  10  East- 
em  Pacific  hurricanes,  and  17  Western 
Pacific  typhoons. 

The  Navy  is  using  weather  satellite 
pictures  for  ice  control  and  to  schedule 
resupply.  Airline  pilots  at  Kermedy  Air- 
port routinely  receive  weather  photos  of 
their  trans-Atlantic  routes.  In  addition 
to  weather  satellites,  we  also  have  navi- 
gation satellites  in  orbit.  It  is  now  pos- 
sible to  buy  equipment  for  shipboard  use 
to  provide  navigation  with  accuracies  of 
less  than  1  mile  for  ships  at  sea. 

It  is  well  known  that  communication 
satellites  are  to  play  a  major  role  in  our 
total  communications  in  the  United 
States  and  throughout  the  world.  The 
communications  business  has  grown 
from  $22  billion  a  year  to  over  $47  billion 
a  year  now  in  the  United  States.  This  in- 
dustry has  doubled  its  mileage  every  10 
years  since  1935.  If  our  Nation  is  to 
maintain  adequate  capability,  it  is  nec- 
essary to  expand  our  communications 
systems  not  only  domestically,  but  inter- 
nationally. To  do  this  with  conventional 
ground  equipment  alone  will  require  ex- 
cess investment. 

However,  if  we  take  advantage  of  the 
satellite  technology  we  have,  this  invest- 
ment will  be  significantly  reduced  and 
our  communication  needs  will  be  met  in 
tile  1970's. 

It  is  not  only  in  hardware  that  the 
NASA  programs  have  contributed  to  the 
wealth  and  growth  of  this  Nation,  but 
also  in  the  area  of  management.  A  recent 
article  in  Fortune  magazine  by  Tom  Al- 
exander provides  a  thoughtful  analysis 
of  the  tremendous  contributions  to  new 
management  techniques  being  made 
within  the  space  program.  As  our  ea- 
vironmental  and  urbsm  problems  grow 
in  complexity  and  size,  new  approaches 
to  the  management  of  these  problems  is 
required.  The  Nation  as  a  whole  has 
much  to  gain  from  the  management 
techniques  and  skills  developed  In  man- 
aging our  complex  natlcxial  space  pro- 
gram. To  date,  over  18,000  Individual 
technology  items  have  been  identified  in 
the  NASA  program  through  their  tech- 
nology utilization  effort  which  are  useful 
to  industry.  Over  3,000  of  these  items 
have  been  fully  documented  as  technical 
briefs  and  38  million  copies  sold  and  dis- 
tributed. Essentially  what  has  happened 
Is  that  at  small  costs  an  individual  sub- 
scriber has  been  and  is  able  to  aeutii 
and  make  use  of  NASA's  extensive  tedi- 
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nology  data  bank.  This  has  lead  to  new 
and  improved  products  and  services. 

I  could  continue  and  cite  many  specific 
contributions  in  the  area  of  medical  re- 
search and  equipment,  metal  and  mate- 
rials technology,  said  other  areas  such  as 
earth  resource  surveys,  but  I  believe  the 
promise  of  space  is  already  being  ful- 
filled. If  we  invest  our  money  wisely  in 
the  next  few  years,  the  promise  of  space 
will  reach  its  full  fruition  in  benefit  to 
man  right  here  on  earth. 

Mr.  FREY.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  remarks.        

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FREY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
committee  colleagues  have  spoken  and 
will  speak  further  on  the  benefits  the 
people  of  America  and  of  the  world  are 
receiving  from  space  technologies  and 
exploration.  But  today  I  want  to  devote 
my  time  to  the  other  statutory  responsi- 
bility of  NASA:  aeronautics. 

I  need  not  detail  for  the  House  the 
importance  of  the  aviation  Industry  to 
the  United  States  nor  the  extent  to  which 
it  has  become  a  great  national  resoxirce. 
Most  of  us  fly  with  the  commercial  car- 
riers on  a  fairly  regiilar  basis  and  some 
of  us  are  pilots  who  are  personally  In- 
volved with  and  have  a  deep  apprecia- 
tion of  our  dependence  on  excellent  aero- 
nautical research. 

It  is  a  fimdamental  fact  that  the 
United  States  leads  the  rest  of  the  world 
In  aerospace  technology  because  of  out- 
standing aeronautical  research  programs 
that,  in  turn,  have  been  translated  by 
our  unmatchable  aircraft  industry  into 
safe  and  ecoi^Dmical  aircraft.  That  lead- 
ership cannot  be  regarded  as  static  or  a 
foregone  reality  in  the  future.  Interna- 
tional competition  is  intensifying.  It  Is 
growing  by  leaps  and  bounds  not  only 
with  the  British.  French,  and  German 
industries  but  also  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  They  are  coming  forward  with 
national  decisions  on  new  types  of  air- 
craft much  sooner  and  with  greater  dis- 
patch than  we  are. 

I  need  only  cite  the  vertical-  and 
short-take-ofT-and-landing  aircraft  and 
the  supersonic  transports,  already  being 
test  flown  by  the  British-French  con- 
sortiimi  and  by  the  U.S.SJI.  I  am  saying 
in  effect  that  this  country  cannot  afford, 
as  a  matter  of  survival,  to  lessen  our 
efforts  in  this  area.  In  fact,  we  must  in- 
crease them  in  some  research  activities 
t(^malntain  a  strong  aerospace  Industry. 

NASA's  research  in  aerodynamics,  en- 
gines, structures,  avionics,  guidance,  and 
controls  has  been  supporting  the  avia- 
tion industry — the  aircraft  builders  and 
the  carriers — and  the  passengers  who  de- 
pend in  this  country  on  airlines  for  al- 
most all  long-range  travel.  To  give  the 
House  some  idea.  168  million  UJ8.  alrUne 
passengers  were  carried  domestically  and 
internationally  last  year  on  almost  1,800 
Jet  transports.  And  they  were  carried  In 
comfort  and  with  safety. 

Now  I  want  to  dwell  for  a  moment  on 
what  NASA  Is  doing  now  to  help  avia- 
tion in  both  the  commercial  and  private 
sectors.  One  ares  in  which  great  strides 


have  been  taken  Is  the  problem  of  jet 
engine  noise.  Last  year,  NASA  contrac- 
tors were  able  to  devise  a  technique  by 
which  acoustic  materials  were  applied  to 
muffling  the  engines  of  a  Boeing  707  and 
a  McDonnell  Douglas  DC-8.  The  result 
proved  that  the  noise  around  airports 
today  can  be  reduced  by  85  percent.  That 
is  quite  an  improvement. 

The  real  answer,  however,  is  an  en- 
gine that  is  designed  from  the  beginning 
as  a  quiet  engine.  NASA  is  working  very 
vigorously  on  that,  and  achievements  to 
date  are  extremely  promising. 

Another  activity  of  great  importance 
Is  NASA's  work  in  aircraft  proximity  and 
collision  avoidance  devices.  I  know  that 
it  is  of  great  concern  to  all  of  us  who  fly 
and  who  are  greatly  distressed  by  mid- 
air collisions  which  have  occurred  in  the 
recent  past.  NASA  is  directing  Its  efforts 
to  develop  instrumentation  to  prevent 
such  catastrophes  that  will  be  within  the 
economic  reaich  of  general  aviation.  In 
which  the  approximately  600.000  pilots 
and  about  120.000  aircraft  are  certified. 
Some  aviation  people  would  include 
other  categories  that  would  increase 
those  figures  significantly.  But  my  con- 
servative figures  are  nonetheless  stagger- 
ing in  scope  and  implications. 

Hence.  NASA's  efforts  to  produce 
proximity  warning  and  collision  devices 
costing  in  the  region  of  $600  are  a  very 
great  contribution  to  air  safety.  eflQcient 
aircraft  operation,  and  to  air  traffic  con- 
trol. 

These  are  only  a  few  examples  of  what 
NASA  is  doing  for  aeronautics  and  avia- 
tion. Now,  what  has  NASA  done  in  the 
past?  It  produced  from  its  research  such 
very  important  advances  in  aerodynamics 
as  the  "Coke"  bottle-shaped  fuselage, 
which  permits  high-speed  aircraft  such 
as  jet  fighters  to  enter  the  sui>ersonic 
region  of  flight  without  experiencing  ex- 
tremely dangerous  buffeting  and  struc- 
ture failure.  It  originated  the  variable 
geometric  wing,  the  so-called  swing  wing 
now  in  use  on  military  aircraft  both  here 
and  abroad.  NASA-sponsored  research 
with  the  Boeing  Co.  has  helped  to  a  great 
degree  the  creation  of  the  B-747  trans- 
port into  an  efficient,  economical  aircraft. 

There  are  many  other  examples  I  can 
cite.  The  fact  is  tliat  NASA  as  a  research 
organization  has  not  separated  away  its 
research  into  space  technology  from 
aeronautical  technology.  In  fact,  several 
NASA  centers  are  conducting  both  types 
of  research  and  often  use  the  same 
people  for  both.  Aircraft  large  and  small 
in  design  today  and  in  the  future  will 
incorporate  vastly  superior  configura- 
tions, structures,  systems,  and  materials 
purely  t>ecause  aeroimutics  and  space 
research  have  been  melded  in  NASA's  or- 
ganization. In  doing  this,  the  Nation's 
leadership  has  been  wise  indeed. 

And  the  results  have  been  that  every- 
body benefits,  even  our  competitors. 

Mr.  FREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  California  for  his  ex- 
cellent remarks,  and  I  thank  all  my  col- 
leagues for  their  excellent  remailcs. 

Mr.  LUKENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  no 
question  in  my  mind  that  we  wUl  never 
be  able  to  perceive  and  trace  back  all  the 
benefits  that  have  come  to  the  American 


people  from  the  national  space  program. 
Many  are  too  subtle  in  application,  and 
too  deeply  intertwined  in  the  great  tech- 
nical sophistication  of  the  aerospace  In- 
dustry that  has  made  possible  the  suc- 
cesses NASA  and  the  country  have  en- 
joyed so  far  in  space  exploration. 

But  there  are  several  very  evident 
benefits  of  space  technology  that  are 
serving  mankind  every  hour  and  day  of 
the  year.  One  of  these  Is  the  series  of 
weather  satellites  operating  routinely  In 
orbit  around  the  earth,  measuring  and 
transmitting  bfick  to  earth  weather  phe- 
nomena which  has  enabled  meteorolo- 
gists to  improve  the  forecasting  of 
weather  by  a  very  significant  degree.  Not 
only  that,  we  are  able  to  gather  weather 
data  of  large  land  areas  in  a  fraction  of 
the  time  it  formerly  required.  It  has  en- 
abled us  to  obtain  weather  Information 
from  areas  of  the  world  never  before 
sampled.  It  is  Important  to  ronember 
that  information  from  large  segments  of 
the  globe,  particularly  over  seldom-trav- 
eled ocean  areas  was  practically  non- 
existent. Today  such  data  are  acquired 
daily  and  become  part  of  a  worldwide 
assessment. 

Apart  from  weather  prediction,  one  of 
the  valuable  functions  performed  by  the 
weather  satellites  is  the  detection  and 
tracking  of  destructive  storms,  hurri- 
canes, and  threatening  weather  patterns 
precisely  and  early  enough  to  permit 
timely  warning  and  prompt  decision. 

An  outstanding  example  of  this  oc- 
curred only  last  fall.  Hurricane  Camllle 
was  first  detected  far  out  in  the  Atlantic 
by  the  Nimbus  satellite  before  there  was 
any  indication  from  surface  observation 
that  any  such  storm  was  brewing.  It  was 
continually  tracked  and  its  force  and 
path  accurately  predicted.  As  a  result  the 
Federal  and  local  authorities  were  able 
to  evacuate  about  70.000  people  from  the 
gulf  coast  to  places  of  safe^  Inland.  If 
we  did  not  have  the  benefit  of  Nimbus- 
gathered  readouts  made  several  times  a 
day  from  orbit,  there  are  very  firm  esti- 
mates that  at  least  50,000  people  could> 
have  lost  their  lives. 

What  value  do  you  suppose  people 
would  place  on  the  research  and  the  nec- 
essary technology  needed  to  produce 
such  a  system?  Despite  the  tremendous 
property  damage  done  by  Camllle  and 
the  economic  cost  involved,  there  can  be 
no  comparison  with  the  Importance  of 
the  lives  saved.  That  is  one  instance.  I 
can  cite  another,  not  affecting  the  United 
States. 

Late  in  1968  very  heavy  rains  filled  the 
Nazas  River  Valley  Dam  in  Mexico  to  a 
dangerous  level  which  threatened  to 
break  the  earthen  dam.  In  order  to  re- 
lieve the  pressure.  It  would  have  been 
necessary  to  release  great  quantities  of 
water  that  would  have  wiped  out  the 
towns  of  Torreon  and  Gomex  Palaclos. 
But  the  Mexican  authorities  had  avail- 
able to  them  weather  satellite  readouts 
that  showed  the  weather  was  clearing 
to  the  west.  As  a  result  the  dam  was  not 
opened,  the  weather  did  clear,  and  the 
previous  irrigation  supply  and  the  towns 
were  preserved.  What  value  do  you  think 
the  Mexican  officials  place  on  the  infor- 
mation they  received  from  space? 
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These  are  only  two  examples  of  bene- 
fits we  are  presently  receiving  from 
weather  satellites.  But  there  are  other 
satellites  in  development  that  promise  to 
bring  about  unprecedented  capabilities 
to  deal  with  problems  of  earth  environ- 
ment. These  satellites  are  called  earth 
resources  satellites.  They  will  make  it 
possible  to  learn  enough  about  global 
weather  patterns  that  will  make  it  pos- 
sible to  approach  the  problems  of  cli- 
mate control. 

We  will  learn  much  more  about  the 
large  area  effects  of  the  oceans  and  the 
oceanic  processes  that  interact  with  sea- 
food production  and  ocean  pollution.  We 
will  gather  in  great  detail  knowledge  of 
sources  of  continental  water  supply  im- 
portant to  ever  expanding  human  popu- 
lation. For  example,  in  this  instance  we 
already  discovered  from  space  very  large 
seepages  of  fresh  water  draining  out  of 
the  Continental  Shelf  under  the  surface 
of  the  sea  in  such  places  as  off  the  coast 
of  California  and  the  Red  Sea.  We  will 
be  able  to  analyze  crops  from  orbit  and 
detect  the  healthy  from  the  diseased, 
discover  unexpected  threatening  blights 
as  well  as  infestations  from  locusts  and 
the  like. 

These  are  not  figments  of  fevered  imag- 
ination. They  are  real,  because  much  of 
the  technology  is  in  hand  and  has  been 
validated.  And  there  will  be  more  to  come 
in  years  ahead,  just  so  long  as  the  pro- 
gram receives  prudent  Eind  adequate  sup- 
port. We  in  Congress  will  have  a  large 
role  to  play  in  the  future  of  the  space 
program.  We  must  continue  to  exercise 
the  wisdom  that  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate have  demonstrated  toward  the  ex- 
ploration and  utilization  of  space  through 
the  NASA  programs,  if  only  to  help  make 
it  possible  for  oiur  future  generations  and 
those  elsewhere  to  cope  with  enormous 
social  and  economic  problems  that  are 
sure  to  plague  mankind  in  the  future. 


SPACE  PROGRAM  VITAL 
TO  FUTURE 

Mr.  FTIQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  future  gen- 
erations will  Judge  us  on  the  decisions 
which  we  will  make  in  the  next  year  as 
to  the  future  of  this  Nation  in  space. 

The  space  program  has  its  detractors. 
Certainly  it  is  an  expensive  undertak- 
ing, but  in  a  larger  sense  it  may  well 
have  been  the  most  beneficial  invest- 
ment any  nation  has  imdertaken. 

It  is  the  largest  scientific  program  in 
the  history  of  man.  It  is  no  mere  thrill- 
seeking  ride  to  the  planets,  but  a  se- 
rious endeavor  by  man  to  imderstand  the 
imiverse  and  the  advances  which  we 
have  made  in  medicine,  science,  tech- 
nology, propulsion,  and  so  forth,  will  far 
more  than  repay  the  investment  which 
has  been  made  by  the  American  people. 

Because  of  our  Involvement  in  the 
space  program,  we  have  developed  new 
machines  and  tools,  new  methods  of 
manufacturing,  new  combinations  of 
metals,  and  other  advances  which  fu- 
ture generations  will  put  to  use  for  the 
benefit  of  mankind. 

Take  astronomy  for  example.  We  have 
unleashed  a  whole  new  era  as  man  has 
been  able  to  move  beyond  the  atmos- 
phere  to  study   the  universe  and  its 


complex  of  galaxies,  infrared  and  X- 
rays,  the  planets  and  the  stars.  We  have 
only  scratched  the  surf8u:e. 

We  are  learning  much  about  geophys- 
ics and  the  pollution  of  our  environ- 
ment. Satellites  are  increasingly  called 
upon  to  aid  in  predicting  the  weather. 

New  methods  of  communications  have 
had  to  be  developed  to  augment  the  space 
program.  Oceanography  has  been  ad- 
vanced faster  because  of  the  space  pro- 
gram than  at  any  time  in  history. 

Electricity  and  electronic  systems  have 
advanced  more  during  the  period  of  the 
space  program  experimentation  than  at 
any  time  in  history. 

And  perhaps  the  area  which  will  be 
the  most  far  reaching  and  beneficial  to 
individuals  has  been  that  of  the  field 
of  medicine. 

Ours  has  not  been  a  limited  glamorous 
program,  but  rather  a  broad  based  scien- 
tific program  of  which  the  flights  of  man 
into  space  are  but  one  integral  part. 

The  permanent  benefits  already  gained 
from  the  space  program  are  with  us  now 
in  the  Nation  and  over  the  world. 

The  level  of  UJS.  technology  would  be 
significantly  lower  today  if  we  had  not 
made  the  effort  and  achieved  the  ad- 
vances required  in  all  the  technical  dis- 
ciplines in  order  to  get  to  the  moon. 
There  are  new  systems  that  work  imder 
what  were  impossible  conditions,  new 
materials  with  properties  until  recently 
beyond  achievement. 

There  are  benefits  and  advances  which 
have  come  from  the  demands  of  the 
space  program;  the  interaction  of  gov- 
ernment, industry,  and  education  to  meet 
this  challenge  has  created  what  had  not 
existed  for  application  in  space  and  on 
earth. 

A  good  example  of  this  kind  of  inter- 
action and  its  beneficial  results  is  found 
in  the  computer  industry.  Space  explora- 
tion requires  large,  complex,  and  extraor- 
dinarily fast  computer  systems.  Appli- 
cations of  computers  in  space  Include 
needs  for  unusual  flexibility  in  their  use 
as  in  the  real-time  monitoring  of  space 
missions,  the  computation  of  planetary 
trajectories,  and  the  modeling  of  global 
weather  patterns. 

Consider  some  of  the  changed  com- 
puter requirements  since  the  beginning 
of  our  maimed  space  flights.  In  project 
Mercury,  ground-based  computers  only 
determined,  with  speed  and  accuracy, 
booster  cutoff  conditions.  In  Apollo, 
computers  must  calculate  throughout 
the  mission  in  real-time,  the  trajectory 
to  the  moon  and  back,  compare  three 
separate  solutions  for  the  lunar  descent, 
record  and  analyze  thousands  of  bits  of 
telemetered  spacecraft  information, 
compare  these  to  predicted  values  to  de- 
tect trouble,  and  simultaneously  monitor 
the  well-being  of  the  crew. 

The  computer  program  for  Mercury 
contained  40,000  "computer  words,"  tlie 
program  for  Apollo  needed  1,500,000 
words. 

The  computer  industry  of  the  United 
States  met  the  challenge  of  these  vastly 
increased  needs  and  produced  both  the 
hardware  and  programing  required.  In 
so  doing  it  was  helped  in  achieving  Its 
present  dominant  world  position.  It  bet- 
ter and  more  quickly  learned  how  to  ex- 


ploit more  fully  the  capabilities  of  its 
machines  to  meet  these  and  other  re- 
quirements. Practically  every  direct  ac- 
cess computer  system  in  the  world  today 
is  American  with  reflection  of  space  re- 
quirements of  several  years  ago. 

This  $8  billion  a  year  industry  which 
in  1969  accounted  for  $728  million  in 
U.S.  exports  has  been  stimulated  by 
space  requirements,  has  met  these  chal- 
lenges so  as  to  spread  its  expanded  capa- 
bilities to  a  myriad  of  other  beneficial 
uses. 

This  is  one  of  many  examples  of  how 
the  benefits  of  the  space  age  are  with  us 
now. 

This  Nation  and  mankind  are  richer 
for  the  investment  we  have  made  in  the 
space  program.  It  would  be  a  serious 
mistake  for  this  Nation  to  abandon  this 
endeavor. 

It  would  not  be  many  years  before  this 
Nation  would  see  the  folly  of  such  aban- 
donment and  we  would  see  another  space 
program  developed.  It  is  vital  to  man- 
kind's futiure. 

Therefore,  it  behooves  us  today  to  plan 
intelligently  for  a  continuation  of  the 
space  program  on  a  sensible  basis.  I  do 
not  speak  of  a  "crash  program,"  but 
rather  a  continual  building  upon  the 
foundations  which  have  been  laid. 

Future  generations  will  look  back  and 
applaud  our  efforts  as  having  been  one 
of  the  most  significant  and  forward  look- 
ing decisions  our  Nation  has  ever  made. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  FREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  subject  of 
my  special  order,  and  to  Include  extra- 
neous material. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROPOSED  IMPEACHMENT  OP  AN 
ASSOCIATE  SUPREME  COURT 
JUSTICE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  McCloskey) 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  response  to  the  remarks  of  my  distin- 
guished leader,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Gerald  R.  Foed)  last 
Wednesday  evening,  when  he  set  forth 
his  views  of  the  constitutional  power  of 
impeachment  and  stated  certain  facts 
and  opinions  which,  in  his  Judgment, 
justified  his  vote  for  the  immediate  im- 
peachment of  Associate  Supreme  Coiut 
Justice  William  O.  Douglas.  The  dialog 
which  ensued  is  reported  In  the  Cok- 

GRESSIONAL     RECORD     Of     April     15,     1970, 

at  pages  11912  through  11927. 

I  respectfully  disagree  with  the  basic 
premise  "that  an  impeachable  offense  is 
whatever  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives considers  it  to  be  at  a  given 
moment  In  history." 

To  accept  this  view,  in  my  Judgment, 
would  do  grave  damage  to  one  of  the 
most  treasured  cornerstones  of  our  liber- 
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ties,  the  constitutional  principle  of  an  in- 
dependent judiciary,  free  not  only  from 
public  passions  and  emotions,  but  also 
free  from  fear  of  executive  or  legislative 
disfavor  except  under  already-defined 
rules  and  precedents. 

The  argiunents  presented  last  Wednes- 
day raise  grave  constitutional  issues,  and 
I  hope  my  colleagues  will  understand 
that  I  speak  not  in  derrogation  of  my 
leaders  Judgment,  but  to  express  a  dif- 
fering view  of  the  law  of  impeachment 
and  the  criteria  to  be  applied  by  the 
House  to  conduct  attributed  to  a  member 
of  the  Judiciary.  I  do  not  speak  in  de- 
fense of  Justice  Douglas,  whom  I  have 
met  but  once  many  years  ago.  I  would 
like  to  speak,  however,  for  the  principle 
of  Judicial  Independence  and  the  concept 
that  Congress  should  not  challenge  a  sit- 
ting judge  except  under  the  clearest 
showing  of  misconduct. 

Also,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  issues 
are  those  of  law  tuid  precedent,  I  think  it 
especially  Incumbent  on  those  of  us  who 
are  lawyers  to  discuss  all  aspects  of  the 
case  from  the  various  points  of  view 
traditional  to  our  profession. 

The  first  two  sentences  of  the  cancma 
of  ethics  of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion impose  a  s>ecial  duty  oa  lawyers: 

It  Is  tbe  duty  of  the  lawyer  bo  malntatn 
towarda  the  ooiirts  a  respectful  attitude,  not 
for  the  sake  of  the  temporary  locumbent  of 
tbe  Judicial  office,  but  for  the  maintenance 
of  Its  supreme  importance.  Judges,  not  being 
wholly  free  to  defend  themselves,  are  pecu- 
liarly entitled  to  receive  the  support  of  tbe 
bar  against  unjust  crttldsm  and  clamor. 

In  my  State  of  California,  the  attor- 
ney's duty  to  the  courts  has  been  referred 
to  as  among  the  foremost  of  his  obliga- 
tions. 

The  members  of  tbe  legal  profession 
should,  above  all  other  members  of  society, 
be  the  first  to  uphold  tbe  dignity  ot  JudlcUl 
tribunals  and  to  protect  them  against  falling 
Into  that  disrepute  to  which  they  would  be 
hastened  If  proceedings  before  them  were 
oonducted  without  ovder  or  decorum.  .  .  . 
Platnauer  v.  Superior  Court,  33  Oal.  App.  463. 
473  (1917). 

Attorneys  must  observe  the  principles 
of  truth,  honesty,  and  fairness,  especially 
in  criticism  of  the  courts.  In  re  Hum- 
phrey,  174  Cal.  290,  295   (1917). 

No  one  would  question  that  our  duties 
to  the  Nation  as  Members  of  Congress 
supersede  any  duty  to  the  courts  occa- 
sioned by  our  professional  backgroimd, 
but  I  do  think  the  canons  and  court  de- 
cisions lend  support  to  the  tradition  of 
this  Nation  that  our  courts  are  not  to 
be  attacked  in  the  same  manner  that  we 
might  criticize  political  opponents  or 
members  of  the  executive  branch. 

It  also  seems  appropriate  for  Members 
of  the  House  who  are  also  privileged  to  be 
members  of  the  bar  to  lay  before  the 
House  such  historical  facts,  interpreta- 
tions, smd  legal  argument  as  may  warrant 
a  stricter  construction  of  the  term  "good 
behavior"  than  those  urging  impeach- 
ment have  suggested. 

First,  I  should  like  to  discuss  the  con- 
cept of  an  Impeachable  offense  as  "what- 
ever the  majority  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives considers  it  to  be  at  any 
given  time  in  history."  If  this  concept 
Is  accurate,  then  of  course  there  are  no 
limitations  on  what  a  political  majority 


might  determine  to  be  less  than  good  be- 
havior. It  follows  that  Judges  of  the  Court 
could  conceivably  be  removed  whenever 
the  majority  of  the  House  and  two-thirds 
of  the  Senate  agreed  that  a  better  judge 
might  fill  the  position.  But  this  concept 
has  no  basis,  either  in  our  constitutional 
history  or  in  actual  case  precedent. 

The  Intent  of  the  framers  of  the  Con- 
stitution was  clearly  to  protect  Judges 
from  political  disagreement,  rather  than 
to  simplify  their  ease  of  removal. 

The  Original  Colonies  had  had  a  long 
history  of  difficulties  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  under  the  British 
Crown.  The  Declaration  of  Independence 
listed  as  one  of  its  grievances  against  the 
King: 

He  baa  made  Judges  dependent  on  his  Will 
alone,  for  the  tenure  of  their  offices  and  the 
amount  and  payment  of  tbelr  salarlea. 

The  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence were  primarily  concerned 
about  preserving  the  independence  of 
the  judiciary  from  direct  or  indirect 
pressiires,  and  particularly  from  the 
pressure  of  discretionary  termination  of 
their  jobs  or  diminution  of  their  salaries. 

In  the  debates  which  took  place  in  the 
Constitutional  Convention  11  years  later, 
this  concern  was  expressed  In  both  of 
the  major  proposals  presented  to  the 
delegates.  The  Virginia  and  New  Jersey 
plans  both  contained  language  substan- 
tively similar  to  that  finally  adopted,  as 
follows: 

Article  m.  Section  1  states  "Tbe  Judges, 
both  of  the  Supreme  and  Inferior  Courts, 
shall  hold  tbelr  offices  during  good  Behavior, 
and  shall,  at  stated  times,  receive  for  tbelr 
Services,  a  Compensation,  which  shall  not 
be  dlmlnlsbed  during  tbelr  Continuance  In 
Office.- 

The  "good  behavior"  standard  thus 
does  not  stand  alone.  It  must  be 
read  with  reference  to  the  clear  intention 
of  the  farmers  to  protect  the  independ- 
ence of  the  judiciary  against  executive 
or  legislative  action  on  their  compensa- 
tion, presumably  because  of  the  danger 
of  political  disagreement. 

If,  In  order  to  protect  judicial  Inde- 
pendence. Congress  is  specifically  pre- 
cluded from  terminating  or  reducing  the 
salaries  of  Judges,  it  seems  clear  that 
Congress  was  not  intended  to  have  the 
power  to  designate  "as  an  impeachable 
offense  whatever  a  majority  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  considers  It  to  be  at  a 
given  moment." 

If  an  Independent  judiciary  is  to  be 
preserved,  the  House  must  exercise  de- 
cent restraint  and  caution  in  its  defini- 
tion of  what  is  less  than  good  behavior. 
As  we  honor  the  Court's  self-imposed 
doctrine  of  Judicial  restraint,  so  we 
might  likewise  honor  the  principle  of 
legislative  restraint  in  considering  seri- 
ous charges  against  members  of  a  co- 
equal branch  of  Government  which  we 
have  wished  to  keep  free  from  political 
tensions  and  emotions. 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan  has 
properly  mentioned  the  analogy  of  im- 
peachment to  a  prosecution,  with  the 
House  acting  as  prosecutor,  the  Senate 
sitting  as  judge  and  jury.  In  this  con- 
nection impeachment  Itself  is  a  Judicial 
proceeding  with  roots  going  back  in  our 


colonial  history  long  preceding  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution  itself. 

The  Fundamental  Orders  of  Connecti- 
cut, adopted  in  1638.  first  gave  the  power 
to  the  colonial  assembly  to  remove  ofB- 
clals,  and  the  Charter  of  Rhode  Island 
in  1663  used  the  term  "Impeachment" 
for  this  removal  process.  William  Penn's 
proposed  Frame  of  Ooverrunent  in  1682 
provided  for  prosecution  of  impeach- 
ment by  the  general  assembly  with  trial 
of  the  impeachment  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Council,  or  upper  house,  and  this  prin- 
ciple was  later  adopted  in  various  forms 
in  the  constitutions  of  a  number  of  the 
original  13  States. 

There  is  considerable  evidence  In  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution  Itself  that 
the  Pounding  Fathers  considered  im- 
peachment as  analogous  to  criminal  pro- 
ceedings. The  first  full  draft  of  a  consti- 
tution, presented  by  the  Committee  of 
Five  on  August  6,  1787,  contained  a  spe- 
cific clause: 

The  trial  of  all  criminal  offences  (except 
In  cases  of  Impeachment)  shall  be  in  tbe 
state  where  they  shall  be  committed;  and 
shall  be  by  Jury. 

Under  common  law,  a  prosecutor  must 
generally  prove  his  case  beyond  a  rea- 
sonable doubt.  The  presumption  that  a 
man  is  innocent  until  proven  guilty  by 
persuasive  evidence  is  one  which  binds 
prosecutors  as  well  as  judges. 

No  prosecutor,  for  example,  should 
take  a  case  before  the  court  unless  he  is 
reasonably  satisfied  of  the  guilt  of  the 
accused.  Merely  "thinking"  that  the  ac- 
cused is  possibly  guilty  is  not  enough.  I 
suggest  that  the  hope  that  further  in- 
vestigation may  develop  facts  which  wHl 
prove  his  case  should  not  Justify  the 
prosecuter's  institution  of  a  criminal 
charge,  nor  should  it  justify  the  House 
in  filing  an  impeachment  if  impeach- 
ment is  indeed  analogous  to  a  criminal 
proceeding. 

There  is  a  far  graver  question,  how- 
ever, with  the  argument  that  "good  be- 
havior," or  lack  of  it,  is  whatever  the 
majority  of  the  House  wants  to  make  it. 

The  term  "good  behavior,"  as  the 
Pounding  Fathers  considered  it,  must  be 
taken  together  with  the  specific  provi- 
sions limiting  cause  for  impeachment  of 
executive  branch  personnel  to  treason, 
bribery  or  other  high  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanors. The  higher  standard  of  good 
behavior  required  of  Judges  might  well 
be  considered  as  applicable  solely  to  their 
judicial  performance  and  capacity  and 
not  to  their  private  and  nonjudicial  con- 
duct unless  the  same  is  violative  of  the 
law.  Alcoholism,  arrogance,  nonjudicial 
temperament,  and  senility  of  course  in- 
terfere with  judicial  performance  and 
properly  justify  Impeachment.  I  can  find 
no  precedent,  however,  for  impeachment 
of  a  Judge  for  nonjudicial  conduct  which 
falls  short  of  violation  of  law. 

In  looking  to  the  nine  cases  of  im- 
peachment of  Judges  spanning  181  years 
of  our  national  history,  in  every  case 
Involved,  the  impeachment  was  based  on 
either  improper  judicial  conduct  or  non- 
judicial conduct  which  was  considered  as 
criminal  in  nature. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  I  will  yield. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  is  nonjudicial  con- 
duct of  a  Judge?  Conduct  that  takes 
place  when  he  is  not  sitting  as  a  judge? 
How  can  there  be  nonjudicial  conduct? 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  In  the  sense  I  use 
these  terms,  judicial  conduct  would  be  in 
the  conduct  of  his  office  on  the  bench 
and  nonjudicial  conduct  would  be  his 
private  and  personal  life  off  the  bench 
and  utterances  unconnected  with  the 
performance  of  his  Judicial  duties.  That 
is  the  sense  I  use  it  in  this  discussion. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  the  gentleman  is 
saying,  then.  Is  if  he  wants  to  be  a 
Lothario,  that  is  all  right  as  long  as  it 
does  not  Involve  what  he  is  actually  do- 
ing on  the  bench.  Is  that  what  the  gentle- 
man is  saying?  

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  If  his  private  or 
personal  life  should  constitute  a  viola- 
tion of  criminal  or  civil  law.  then,  in  my 
Judgment,  it  would  justify  impeachment 
for  the  failure  of  good  behavior.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  his  private  life  might 
be  such  as  to  cause  blame  to  fall  on  him 
on  the  part  of  some,  but  not  others, 
then  I  think  that  the  Congress  at  its 
peril  goes  into  the  question  of  reaching 
for  the  first  time  a  definition  of  what 
is  different,  rather  than  good,  behavior. 

Let  me  continue,  if  I  may.  and  I  wiU 
yield  further  as  I  try  to  bring  out  this 
point. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  on  that  very  point? 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  wonder  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  clarify  this  hypothesis.  Is  it 
within  the  purview  of  proper  conduct  for 
a  member  of  the  Supreme  Court,  an 
associate  Justice,  to  permit  his  publisher 
to  publish  his  works  in  a  magazine  that 
has  a  cartoon  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  comparing  him  to  King 
George  m  of  England  when  this  very 
Judge  may  be  sitting  and  every  day  does 
sit  on  matters  involving  the  executive 
branch  of  Government?  Does  it  come 
within  the  purview  of  proper  conduct? 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  The  question  that 
the  gentleman  asks  is,  Should  a  man 
permit  his  publisher  to  publish  something 
of  his,  and  I  would  like  to  state  it  has 
been  my  privilege  as  a  private  attorney 
to  represent  both  authors  and  publish- 
ers. The  standard  form  of  contract  be- 
tween an  author  and  a  publisher  places 
that  discretion  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
the  publisher  later  on  with  no  power  on 
the  part  of  the  author  to  say  to  the 
publisher  where  it  Is  and  where  it  is  not 
reprinted.  I  will  make  that  point  specifi- 
cally a  little  later  on,  if  I  may. 

From  the  brief  research  I  have  been 
able  to  do  on  these  nine  cases,  and  as 
reflected  in  the  Congressional  Quarterly 
of  April  17,  1970,  the  charges  were  as 
follows: 

District  Judge  John  Pickering,  1804: 
Loose  morals.  Intemperance,  and  irregu- 
lar Judicial  procedure. 

Associate  Supreme  Court  Justice  Sam- 
uel Chase,  1805 :  Partisan,  harsh,  and  un- 
fair conduct  during  trials. 

District  Judge  James  H.  Peck,  1831: 
Imposing  an  unreasonably  harsh  penalty 
for  contempt  of  court. 

District  Judge  West  H.  Humhpreys. 


1862:  Supported  secession  and  served  as 
a  Confederate  Judge. 

District  Judge  Charles  Swayne,  1905: 
Padding  expense  accounts,  living  outside 
his  district,  misuse  of  property'and  of  the 
contempt  power. 

Associate  Court  of  Commerce  Judge 
Robert  Archbald.  1913:  Improper  use  of 
Influence,  Emd  accepting  favors  from  liti- 
gants. 

District  Judge  George  W.  English, 
1926:  Tyranny,  oppression,  and  par- 
tlaUty. 

District  Judge  Harold  Louderback. 
1933 :  Favoritism,  and  conspiracy. 

District  Judge  Halsted  L.  Ritter.  1936: 
Judicial  improprieties,  ticcepting  legal 
fees  while  on  the  bench,  bringing  his 
court  into  scandal  and  disrepute,  and 
failure  to  pay  his  income  tax. 

The  bulk  of  these  challenges  to  the 
court  were  thus  on  JudiclcJ  misconduct, 
with  scattered  instances  of  nonjudicial 
behavior.  In  all  cases,  however,  insofar 
as  I  have  been  able  to  thus  far  determine, 
the  nonjudicial  behavior  involved  clear 
violation  of  criminal  or  civil  law.  and 
not  just  a  "pattern  of  behavior"  that 
others  might  flnd  less  than  "good." 

If  the  House  accepts  precedent  as  a 
guide,  then,  an  Impeachment  of  a  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  based  on  charges 
which  are  neither  unlawful  in  nature  nor 
connected  with  the  performance  of  his 
Judicial  duties  would  represent  a  highly 
dubious  break  with  custom  and  tradition 
at  a  time  when,  as  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Horton),  stated  last 
Wednesday: 

We  are  living  In  an  era  when  tbe  Institu- 
tions of  government  and  the  people  who  man 
them  are  undergoing  tbe  severest  tests  In 
history. 

There  is  merit,  I  think.  In  a  strict  con- 
struction of  the  words  "good  behavior" 
as  including  conduct  which  compiles 
with  judicial  ethics  while  on  the  bench 
and  with  the  criminal  and  civil  laws 
vhile  off  the  bench.  Any  other  construc- 
tion of  the  term  would  make  Judges  vul- 
nerable to  any  majority  group  in  the 
Congress  which  held  a  common  view  of 
Impropriety  of  conduct  which  was  ad- 
mittedly lawful.  If  lawful  conduct  can 
nevertheless  be  deemed  an  impeachable 
offense  by  a  majority  of  the  House,  how 
can  any  Judge  feel  free  to  express  opin- 
ions on  controversial  subjects  off  the 
bench?  Is  there  anything  in  our  history 
to  indicate  that  the  framers  of  our  Con- 
stitution Intended  to  preclude  a  judge 
from  stating  political  views  publicly, 
either  orally  or  in  writing?  I  have  been 
unable  to  find  any  constitutional  history 
to  so  Indicate. 

The  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  Wyman)  suggests  that  a  judge 
should  not  publicly  declare  his  personal 
views  on  controversaires  likely  to  come 
before  the  Court.  This  is  certainly  true. 
But  it  certainly  does  not  preclude  a  Judge 
from  voicing  personal  political  views, 
since  political  issues  are  not  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  court  and  thus  a 
Judge's  opinions  on  political  matters 
would  generally  not  be  prejudicial  to  in- 
terpretations of  the  law  which  his  Juris- 
diction is  properly  limited. 

To  subject  a  Judge  to  impeachment  for 
controversial  political  views  stated  off 


the  Bench  has  a  ring  of  ex  post  facto  un- 
less there  Is  some  precedent  which  can 
be  found  in  our  own  rather  colorful  his- 
tory as  a  Nation. 

Against  this  background  of  the  im- 
paachment  power,  I  would  now  like  to 
take  up  the  factual  allegations  of  mis- 
conduct made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan. 
J  It  should  be  noted,  first  of  all,  that  the 
attack  on  Justice  Douglas  specifically 
does  not  include  attack  on  his  judicial 
opinions,  although  there  is  reference  to 
criticism  of  Justice  Douglas  for  "liberal" 
opinions  and  reference  to  two  specific 
decisions  in  a  31 -year  career  on  the 
Court,  both  of  which  are  sharply  contro- 
versial, the  stay  of  execution  granted  to 
the  Rosenbergs,  and  the  dissent  relating 
to  the  allegedly  "filthy"  fihn.  "I  am 
Curious,  Yellow." 

It  is  likewise  conceded  that  it  would  be 
improper  to  exclude  a  man  from  the 
Court  because  of  his  Ideology  but  much 
of  the  argument  against  Justice  Douglas 
rests  on  the  following  references  to  his 
Ideology: 

1.  "Tbe  article  itself  is  not  pornograpblc, 
although  It  praises  tbe  lusty,  lurid  and  ris- 
que along  with  the  social  protest  of  left-vHng 
folk-singers."    (Emphasis   added.) 

2.  "It  (Justice  Douglas'  book)  is  a  fuzzy 
harangue  intended  to  give  historic  legitimacy 
to  the  militant  hippie-yippie  movement  and 
to  bear  testimony  that  a  71 -year  old  Justice 
of  tbe  Supreme  Court  Is  one  In  spirit  with 
them."  (Emphasis  added.) 

3.  "One  wonders  bow  tills  enthusiastic 
traveler  inside  the  Iron  Curtain  Is  able  to 
warn  seriously  against  alleged  Washington 
hotel  rooms  equipped  with  two-way  mirrors 
and  microphones."  (Emphasis  added.) 

4.  "It  is  more  serious  than  simply  a  sum- 
mation of  conventional  liheral  poppycock," 
as  one  columnist  wrote.  (Elmpbasls  added.) 

5.  "Douglas  described  President-elect 
Bosch  as  an  old  friend"  .  .  .  and  a  few  min- 
utes later.  "Juan  Boecb  was  about  to  be 
inaugurated  as  tbe  new  liberal  President.'* 
(Emphasis  added.) 

6.  "Mr.  Justice  Douglas  moved  immediately 
into  closer  connection  with  tbe  leftish  'Cen- 
ter for  tbe  Study  of  Democratic  Institu- 
tions.' "  (Smphasls  added.) 

7.  In  1965  the  Santa  Barbara  Center,  which 
is  tax-exempt  and  ostensibly  serves  as  a 
scholarly  retreat,  sponsored  and  financed  tbe 
National  Conference  for  New  Politics  wblcb 
was.  in  effect,  the  birth  of  the  New  Left  as 
a  political  movement."  (Emphasis  added.) 

8.  "Mr.  Justice  Douglas  appears  to  repre- 
sent .  .  .  Dr.  Robert  Hutchins  and  his  intel- 
lectual incubators  for  the  New  Left  and  the 
SDS  and  others  of  the  same  ilk."  (Bmpbasls 
added.) 

If  political  philosophy  is  not  a  proper 
ground  for  impeachment,  then  why  is 
there  need  to  mention  it  at  all  in  a  dis- 
cussion of  alleged  Judicial  misconduct 
which  is  limited  to  less  than  good  be- 
havior and  excludes  the  question  as  to 
whether  a  man  is  conservative,  moderate, 
orUberal? 

I  am  Impelled  to  note  the  similarity  to 
Mark  Antcmy's  eloquence  on  Caesar's 
death:  "For  Brutus  is  an  honorable 
man." 

It  is  in  the  substance  of  the  allegations 
of  misconduct,  however,  where  a  strict 
construction  of  what  Is  good  behavior 
and  what  is  not  for  Impeachment  pur- 
poses leads  to  a  different  conclusion  than 
that  Impeachment  is  justified. 

Essentially,    five   charges    are  made. 
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only  the  first  of  which  relates  to  alleged 
Judicial  miscondiict  on  the  bench.  This  is. 
therefore,  the  most  serious  charge,  since 
admittedly  judicial  behavior  short  of 
criminal  conduct  has  historical  precedent 
as  Justifying  impeachment. 

THX    FAILURS    TO    OISQVAUFT 

Justice  Douglas  wrote  an  article  on 
folk  singing  for  the  magazine  Avimt 
Oarde  at  a  time  when  a  predecessor 
magazine  was  a  defendant  in  a  lower 
court  case  which  could  be,  and  was  later, 
appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court.  No  alle- 
gation Is  made  that  Justice  Douglas  knew 
of  the  lawsuit  when  he  wrote  the  article 
In  question,  or  that  he  knew  or  dealt  with 
the  defendant  publisher.  Ginsberg. 

After  the  article  was  written  and  a  fee 
of  $350  paid  to  Justice  Etouglas.  the  case 
was  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court. 
Justice  Douglas  did  not  disqualify  him- 
self, apparently  believing  that  he  was  not 
In  violation  of  title  28,  United  States  Code 
455,  in  that  he  did  not  have  a  "substan- 
tial interest  In  the  case  or  had  been  so 
related  to  or  connected  with  any  party 
In  the  case  to  render  It  Improper,  in  his 
opinion,  to  sit  on  the  trial."  No  allegation 
appears  in  the  record  that  Justice  Doug- 
las knew  of  the  connection  between  the 
magazines  or  that  the  publisher  was  the 
same  from  whom  he  had  received  an  au- 
thor's fee  or  that  a  $350  fee  paid  for  a 
magazine  article  is  such  a  connection  or 
relationship  as  to  require  disqualifica- 
tion. Reasonable  minds  may  differ  on 
this  point,  but  standing  alone  it  would 
hardly  seem  to  justify  the  serious  con- 
sideration of  Impeachment.  The  charge 
Is  made  : 

Writing  signed  articles  for  notorloiis  pub- 
lications of  a  convicted  pomographer  Is  bad 
enougb.  Taking  money  from  them  Is  worse. 
Declining  to  disqualify  one's  self  In  this  case 
Is  Inexcusable. 

The  third  statement  might  constitute 
misconduct,  but  any  fair  judge  would  re- 
quire more  factual  evidence  than  that 
thus  far  presented.  If  there  are  other 
facts  which  would  justify  that  his  con- 
duct Is  Indeed  as  alleged:  "Insolence  by 
which  Mr.  Justice  Douglas  has  evidently 
decided  to  sully  the  high  standards  of  his 
profession,  and  defy  the  conventions  and 
convictions  of  decent  Americans,"  then 
It  seems  to  me  that  fairness  would  re- 
quire their  disclosure  at  this  point  in 
time. 

It  might  also  be  noted  that  the  statute 
which  requires  a  Judge  to  disqualify 
himself  pointedly  leaves  this  up  to  the 
Judge's  own  decision: 

Any  Justice  or  Judge  of  the  United  States 
should  disqualify  himself  in  any  case  In 
which  he  ...  U  so  related  to  or  connected 
with  any  party  or  bis  attorney  as  to  render 
It  Improper,  in  hU  opinion,  for  him  to  sit 
on  the  trial,  appeal  or  other  proceeding 
tbereln. 

Opinions  can  change,  and  in  retrospect 
Judges  sometimes  look  back  and  feel  they 
should  have  disqualified  themselves  in 
cases  on  which  they  once  elected  to  sit. 
President  Nixon's  present  nominee  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  Circuit  Court  Judge 
Harry  A.  Blackmun,  has  forthrightly  and 
candidly  admitted  Just  such  a  change  of 
opinion  from  an  earlier  decision  not  to 
disqualify  himself. 


I  suggest  in  considering  this  alleged 
impropriety  of  Justice  Douglas  we  might 
properly  pay  heed  to  Ben  Franklin's 
famous  words  on  the  final  day  of  the 
Constitutional  Convention  of  1787: 

Mr.  President,  I  oonfeea  that  there  are  sev- 
eral parts  of  this  Constitution  which  I  do  not 
at  present  approve,  but  I  am  not  sure  I  shall 
never  approve  them.  For.  having  lived  long, 
I  have  experienced  many  Instances  of  being 
obliged,  by  better  Information  or  fuller  con- 
sideration, to  change  opinions,  even  on  Im- 
portant subjects,  which  I  once  thought  right, 
but  found  to  be  otherwise.  It  la,  therefore, 
that,  the  older  I  grow  the  more  apt  I  am  to 
doubt  my  own  Judgment,  and  to  pay  more 
respect  to  the  judgment  of  others  .  .  ." 

The  second  charge  against  Justice 
Douglas  stems  from  his  book.  "Points 
of  Rebellion."  I  have  read  the  book  since 
the  8i)eeches  of  last  Wednesday  evening, 
and  while  again  reasonable  minds  may 
differ  in  Interpretation,  I  would  not  nec- 
essarily call  It  any  more  a  distorted  dia- 
tribe against  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  than  some  of  the  argu- 
ments I  have  heard  in  this  House  when 
we  challenge  some  aspect  of  executive 
branch  operation.  Nor  am  I  compelled  to 
the  conclusion  that  tills  book  Is  based 
on  the  thesis  that  violence  may  be  Justi- 
fied and  perhaps  only  revolutionary  over- 
throw of  the  establishment  can  save  the 
coimtry. 

The  language  most  seriously  chal- 
lenged that  "redress,  honored  in  tradi- 
tion. Is  also  revolution."  seems  more  of  a 
statement  of  fact  than  an  exhortation  to 
violence,  especially  when  taken  in  con- 
text with  later  paragraphs  expressing  the 
thoughts  that  the  revolution  could  be  "in 
the  nature  of  an  explosive  political  re- 
generation," and  the  fear  that  America 
could  face  "an  awful  ordeal"  if  the  al- 
leged establishment  became  repressive. 

The  third  charge  relates  to  the  pub- 
lishing of  excerpts  from  the  book  in  the 
magazine.  Evergreen  in  Juxtaposition 
with  other  articles  or  drawings  which  are 
obscene  or.  If  not,  in  exceedingly  bad 
taste  for  any  association  with  the  dig- 
nity of  the  XJS.  Supreme  Court. 

Conceding  that  such  association  Is  in 
bad  taste,  there  is  still  no  evidence  stated 
in  the  record  which  would  indicate  Jus- 
tice Douglas  knew  of  his  publisher's 
choice  to  permit  the  excerpted  reprint 
that  the  Justice  had  expectation  or  con- 
trol over  what  might  be  printed  with  it. 
or  even  whether  the  Justice  had  the  right 
imder  the  contract  to  stop  publication. 

Prom  my  personal  experience  as  an 
attorney  for  both  authors  and  publish- 
ers, an  author  does  not  generally  have 
such  right  under  the  standard  form  of 
author- publisher  contract. 

The  fourth  charge  alleges  that  for 
many  years  Justice  Douglas  was  the  paid 
president  of  the  Albert  Parvln  Founda- 
tion, a  foundation  granted  a  tax  exemp- 
tion by  the  IRS.  and  that  he  "may"  have 
helped  set  up  the  foundation  and  that  he 
"apparently"  gave  legal  advice  to  Its 
creator.  Mr.  Parvln.  Even  with  the  im- 
munity of  allegations  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  there  is  included  in  the  record  no 
imequlvocal  allegation  that  Justice  Doug- 
las did  these  things  In  violation  of  title 
28,  United  States  Code,  section  454.  It 
appears  only  that  he  "may"  have  done 


so  or  "apparently"  did  so.  Certainly  the 
receipt  of  funds  for  off-the-Job  services 
to  foundations  has  only  recently  been 
considered  as  possibly  improper  for 
either  Judges  or  legislators.  To  criticize 
Judges  for  past  action  at  a  time  when  we 
in  the  House  have  Just  begun  to  consider 
whether  to  disclose  our  own  honoraria 
has  a  touch  of  ex  post  facto  about  It. 

There  are  also  alleged  a  number  of  as- 
sociations, primarily  between  Albert 
Parvln  and  gamblers  or  between  Parvln's 
attorneys  and  mobsters.  There  Is  the  fur- 
ther allegation  that  Justice  Douglas  had 
taught  former  Justice  Portas  In  law 
school  and  that  they  remained  the  clos- 
est friends  on  and  off  the  Supreme  Court. 
In  general,  the  associations  complained 
of  are  between  the  associates  of  Justice 
Douglas  and  third  parties,  not  between 
the  Justice  and  such  parties. 

Where  is  there  any  legal  or  historical 
precedent  for  a  charge  of  Judicial  mis- 
conduct against  a  Judge  for  having  ques- 
tionable friends? 

Boiled  down  to  essentials,  the  case  rests 
on,  first.  Justice  Douglas'  failure  to  dis- 
qualify himself  in  a  case  against  a  maga- 
zine where  he  had  received  a  $350  fee 
from  a  successor  magazine;  second,  views 
stated  in  a  book;  third,  excerpts  from 
such  book  being  published  in  Juxtaposi- 
tion to  tasteless  articles  or  drawings  by 
others:  fourth.  Justice  Douglas'  employ- 
ment by  a  foimdation  of  undetermined 
but  allegedly  "mysterious"  activities,  and, 
fifth,  the  association  of  Justice  Douglas' 
associates  with  third  parties. 

In  my  humble  Judgment,  these  facts 
are  Inadequate  to  Justify  the  extraordi- 
nary remedy  of  Impeachment  imder  the 
historic  constitutional  principles  which 
I  have  set  forth. 

Preserving  Judicial  independence  seems 
to  me  a  far  more  valuable  benefit  to  this 
Nation  than  the  impeachment  of  one 
Judge  on  the  facts  which  have  thus  far 
been  brought  to  light.  If  additional  facts 
are  disclosed,  of  course,  we  might  want 
to  reexamine  the  situation.  I  contend 
only  that  the  facts  alleged  last  Wednes- 
day do  not  meet  the  proper  criteria  of 
law  and  precedent  the  House  should 
apply  to  the  serious  issue  of  impeach- 
ment. 

In  conclusion.  I  would  like  to  apologize 
to  my  colleagues  for  the  hasty  research 
which  has  gone  into  the  preparation  of 
this  argument.  But  for  the  sudden  speed 
with  which  this  Immensely  Important 
Issue  has  been  placed  before  us,  I  would 
have  liked  to  have  had  the  privilege  of 
many  more  quiet  hours  of  historical  re- 
search before  imposing  these  views  on 
the  House.  I  will  be  grateful  for  such 
corrections  as  my  more  knowledgeable 
colleagues  may  call  to  my  attention. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thought  the  gentleman 
stated  at  the  opening  of  his  remarks  that 
he  was  not  rising  In  defense  of  Justice 
William  O.  Douglas? 
Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  That  Is  correct. 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  think  anyone— 
and  there  are  very  few  here — but  I  do 
not  think  anjnne  who  has  listened  to  the 
gentleman  on  the  fioor  of  the  House  could 
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possibly  construe  what  he  has  said  as 
being  anything  but  a  defense  of  Douglas. 
That  is  No.  1 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  If  I  may  respond  to 
that,  what  I  have  tried  to  do  is  to  take 
the  factual  allegations  against  Justice 
Douglas  and  compare  them  with  the 
strict  constitutional  criteria  of  either 
good  behavior  or  criminal  conduct  which 
we  would  require  as  prosecutors,  if  we 
were  going  to  try  to  prove  a  case  beyond 
a  reasonable  doubt.  I  have  suggested  that 
the  historical  and  constitutional  back- 
ground of  impeachment  requires  that  we, 
as  the  House,  as  prosecutors,  as  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  suggested  last 
week,  have  that  same  burden  as  any 
prosecutor  has — that  we  must  satisfy 
ourselves  that  the  evidence  presents  a 
case  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  before 
we  take  it  further.  I  contend  that  what- 
ever Justice  Douglas  may  be  or  whoever 
he  is,  the  facts  alleged  against  him  do  not 
meet  that  test. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  seems  to 
want  to  put  Justice  Douglas  on  the  same 
footing  as  a  Member  of  the  House,  for 
example. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  I  would  not  ask  of 
any  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  that  he 
meet  the  same  standards  of  Judicial  ex- 
cellence and  judicial  behavior  that  the 
courts  require  themselves.  This  Is  a  dif- 
ferent standard  of  behavior  as  a  Member 
of  the  House. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  speaking  of  the  con- 
duct or  answerability  to  the  public.  The 
gentleman,  I  think,  tmderstands  there  is 
at  least  a  slight  difference  between  the 
two  positions — a  Justice  of  the  U.S.  Su- 
^  3't  preme  Court,  who  is  appointed  for  life. 
X  removable  only  for  cause,  and  a  Member 

of  the  House,  who  can  be  taken  out  at 
the  end  of  every  2  years  without  very 
much  dlfflculty  by  the  voters. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  That  is  correct,  and 
It  was  precisely  the  desire  of  the  fram- 
ers  of  Uie  Constitution  that  we  set  aside 
our  Judges  free  from  passion,  prejudice, 
and  attack  by  either  legislative  or  execu- 
tive branches  so  that  they  could  deliber- 
ate on  the  major  issues  of  our  time  with- 
out any  worry  about  public  clamor  or 
popular  views. 

Mr.  GROSS.  A  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  Is  not  on  all  fours  with  respect 
to  the  situation  of  a  Monber;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman jrleld? 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  As  I  listened  to  the  gen- 
tleman's speech,  I  thought  the  compari- 
son the  gentleman  made,  between  mem- 
bers of  the  Supreme  Court  and  Members 
of  the  House  was  with  respect  to  the 
question  of  the  pajrment  of  honorariums; 
namely,  the  gentleman  was  referring  to 
the  acceptance  by  Justice  Douglas  of  a 
sum  of  money  for  serving  on  the  founda- 
tion on  which  he  served,  and  he  com- 
pared that  to  the  fact  that  Members  of 
the  House  are  finally  looking  into  the 
question  as  to  whether  or  not  honoraria 
that  they  receive  should  be  subject  to 
public  scrutiny. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  he  was  not  predicating  It  on  any 
single  basis,  that  or  the  number  of  wives 


a  Member  of  the  House  might  have  as 
compared  to  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  was  making  my  comment 
with  respect  to  what  the  gentleman  has 
said  in  his  speech. 

Mr.  GROSS.  He  covered  the  water- 
front. 

Mr.  YATES.  No;  he  did  not. 

Mr.  PUCINSKL  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  wish  to  congratulate 
my  colleague  for  his  scholarly  presenta- 
tion today.  It  brings  into  the  subject 
some  new  dimensions  of  imderstamding. 
I  thlnJc  he  has  performed  a  most  no- 
table service  to  the  House  with  the  exten- 
sive research  he  has  done. 

But  I  am  troubled  with  some  of  the 
conclusions  that  the  gentleman  has 
stated.  We  have  a  tendency  to  view  the 
Supreme  Court  as  an  adjunct  of  Gov- 
ernment. Instead,  it  Is  a  coequal  branch 
of  Government.  Coequal  with  the  execu- 
tive and  the  legislative  branches. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  I  have  noted  that 
we  are  quite  free  to  criticize  the  Court, 
but  when  we  refer  to  ourselves,  it  is 
only  in  terms  that  Congress  In  its  wisdom 
has  done  something. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  The  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  the  Supreme  Court,  made  up  of 
nine  men  appointed  for  life,  is  the  key- 
stone of  the  Republic.  They  are  the  ones 
who  are  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  sitting  in  Judgment  over  what  we  in 
the  legislative  branch  do  smd  what  the 
executive  branch  does.  So  it  would  seem 
that  because  of  the  peculiar  position, 
one.  being  coequal;  two,  being  only  nine 
men;  and,  three,  having  this  awesome 
responsibility  and  authority,  that  their 
conduct  at  all  times,  unlike  the  conduct 
of  the  legislative  or  the  executive,  would 
be  beyond  reproach. 

And  I  find  it  difficult  to  see  how  the 
American  people  can  find  confidence  in 
and  accept  with  no  question  the  final 
Judgments  of  the  Supreme  Court  on 
these  very  Important  subjects  that  it 
rules  on.  when  we  find  one  member  whose 
conduct  does  not  beget  such  confidence. 
I  find  it  difScult  to  imderstand  how  we 
can  expect  the  American  people  to  ac- 
cept these  Judgments  without  question, 
and  there  has  to  be  some  final  authority 
to  settle  the  relationship  in  a  free  so- 
ciety. 

When  we  see  this  one  member  of  the 
Court  permitting  his  publisher  to  have 
his  works  reprinted  in  a  magazine  which 
is  hardcore  pornography,  a  magazine 
that  has  run  a  scandalous  cartoon  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  sitting  on 
a  throne  as  i^Jng  George.  I  am  not  per- 
suaded by  my  colleague's  explanation 
that  contracts  between  a  publisher  and 
author  give  the  publisher  the  final  au- 
thority. I  am  sure  the  gentleman  is  right, 
and  I  respect  him  as  a  lawyer,  but  again 
I  say  that  as  a  Supreme  Court  Justice — 
and  there  are  only  nine  in  this  country 
and  In  the  world — ^that  Supreme  Court 
Justice  must  use  prudence  ana  Judg- 
ment beyond  that  of  the  average  citizen 
or  average  lawyer  or  average  author  or 
average  writer  or  a  Congressman  or  even 
the  President. 


Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
sure  on  any  future  occasion  anyone  who 
may  write  an  article,  and  particularly 
Justice  Douglas  or  anyone  In  that  high 
position,  Is  going  to  look  at  the  fine  print 
in  the  contract  between  his  publisher 
and  himself  to  make  sure  he  has  some 
control  over  what  is  In  the  preceding  and 
following  pages  where  his  article  might 
appear. 

I  am  only  saying  that  generally  the 
author  does  not  have  that  right;  that 
once  it  is  published,  the  publisher  owns 
the  property;  and  that  the  sole  obliga- 
tion of  the  publisher  is  to  pay  the  royalty 
to  the  author  when  the  article  is  pub- 
lished wherever  the  publisher  so  chooses. 

If  there  is  evidence  in  the  case  brought 
before  the  House  last  Wednesday  that 
Mr.  Justice  Douglas  knew  this  article 
would  be  printed  in  Juxtaposition  with 
these  other  things,  I  would  say  that  is 
in  bad  taste,  and  there  is  some  question 
of  his  Judgment.  But  we  sit  here  sis  pros- 
ecutors, and  we  are  not  to  Speculate. 
We  would  have  to  satisfy  ourselves,  as 
we  would  have  ultimately  to  satisfy  the 
Senate,  that  these  facts  are  b^ond 
doubt,  and  to  speculate  is  beyond  the  dig- 
nity of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  may  be  wrong,  and 
time  will  have  to  prove  that,  but  the 
gentleman  tries  to  create  the  impression 
that  Justice  Douglas  has  a  right  to 
participate  in  a  dual  role,  one,  as  a 
member  of  the  high  tribimal  and,  two,  as 
a  member  of  society  who  is  just  another 
citizen. 

The  thing  that  bothers  me — and  I 
may  be  wrong  and  time  may  prove  me 
wrong — is  I  would  think  when  one  re- 
flects upon  the  role  of  the  Supreme  Court 
and  the  nine  Justices  on  that  Court  In 
this  Republic  of  ours,  we  must  also  re- 
flect that  everybody  loses  confidence,  the 
people  lose  confidence  In  this  tribimal. 
The  Court  must  be  outstanding  and  en- 
Joy  the  respect  of  the  people,  because  it 
sits  in  final  Judgment. 

I  would  say  to  the  gentleman,  I  think 
Justice  Douglas  has  been  wrong  in  as- 
suming the  role  of  an  ordinary  citizen 
when  he  ought  to  be  exercising  extraordi- 
nary prudence  and  watching  every 
single  thing  he  does  because  of  the  posi- 
tion he  holds.  That  is  the  only  point  I 
make.  

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  I  do  not  question 
that  point,  and  I  value  the  gentleman's 
contribution,  and  It  behooves  all  of  us  as 
well  as  the  court  to  try  to  reestablish  the 
faith  of  the  people  in  the  Government 
and  in  the  institutions  of  the  United 
States,  and  I  agree  that  his  conduct 
should  be  exemplary. 

I  merely  point  out  that  when  we  write 
an  article  or  a  book,  that  has  never  been 
considered  in  the  past  to  constitute  a 
violation  of  our  duties  as  public  offlclEQs, 
and  what  we  wanted  to  say  outside  the 
conduct  of  our  official  positions  on  polit- 
ical matters  was  not  considered  im- 
ethlcal  or  bad  judgment  such  as  to 
justify  impeachment. 

I  do  not  disagree  with  what  the  gentle- 
man sa3rs.  I  merely  say  if  we  add  up  that 
conduct  against  the  very  stem  burden  of 
proof  we  should  require  before  we  in- 
stitute the  very  extraordinary  means  of 
Impeachment — ^which,    after    all,    is    a 
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meana  of  atUcking  the  stability  of  our 
Institutions — we  should  demand  a  very 
strong  burden  of  proof. 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlonan  yield? 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

It  would  seem  to  me  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Pucinski)  is  making 
the  argument  that  the  conduct  of  the 
Supreme  Court  Justices  should  be  dif- 
ferent and  over  and  above  that  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  because  of  the  awesome 
responsibility  they  seem  to  hold.  I  would 
suggest  we  in  Congress  have  even  greater 
responsibilities  than  members  of  the 
Supreme  Court  when  one  considers  that 
we  hold  the  power  of  life  and  death.  This 
Is  certainly  not  a  direct  responsibility  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  although  the  Court 
occasiontOly  decides  on  capital  punish- 
ment cases. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  in  approving  these 
last  number  of  years  military  appropria- 
tions which  were  used  and  expended  in 
Vietnam,  are  certainly  partially  respon- 
sible for  the  death  of  40,000  yoimgsters 
there. 

In  view  of  this  awesome  responsibility 
of  Congress,  perhaps  the  conduct  of 
Members  of  Congress  should  be  sub- 
jected to  even  higher  standards  than 
that  of  the  members  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  I  would  agree  with 
the  gentleman  that  we  are  coequal 
branches  of  Government. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  intro- 
duced the  question  as  to  how  we 
explain  this  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  I  would  suggest  that  there  is  a 
possibility  the  common  man  on  the 
street,  if  he  were  asked  what  he  was 
more  concerned  with,  either  the  Judi- 
cial declaration  of  the  laws  of  the  land 
by  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  Inter- 
pretation of  the  laws  passed  by  the 
Congress  or,  on  the  other  hand,  how 
his  taxes  are  to  be  raised  or  lowered  and 
how  the  $200  billion  it  is  our  responsi- 
bility to  spend  are  spent,  he  might  make 
a  higher  demand  on  those  of  us  who 
initiate  his  taxes  and  spend  his  money. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  Have  there  not  been 
Members  of  Congress  who  have  also 
written  articles  published  in  magazines 
which  others  have  classified  as  being 
pornographic? 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  I  should  like  to  re- 
spond to  the  gentleman  before  yielding 
further. 

As  I  mentioned,  we  in  the  Congress 
have  seen  fit  on  numerous  occa- 
sions to  challenge  the  judicial  de- 
terminations of  the  Supreme  Court. 
It  would  seem  hardly  fair  to  deny  them 
carte  blanche  to  speak  on  political  mat- 
ters which  come  before  our  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  further? 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  want  to  congratulate 
the  gentleman  on  what  I  consider  to  be 


the  most  important  thrust  of  his  argu- 
ment, and  that  is  that  the  Members  of 
the  House  should  not  go  off  half  cocked 
or  emotionally  on  this  very  grave  charge 
which  may  lead  to  impeachment;  that 
we  ought  to  look  at  the  facts  unemotion- 
ally and  dispassionately  in  this  situation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  was  the  salary  paid 
to  Justice  Douglas  by  the  Parvin-Dohr- 
mann  FoundatiSn? 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  My  understanding 
is  it  wsis  $12,000  a  year.  I  know  it  has 
been  disclosed  publicly  that  a  U.S.  Sen- 
ator has  received  $20,000  a  year  plus 
travel  and  expenses.  We  raised  no  ques- 
tion about  that. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course,  the  gentleman 
and  others  seem  to  want  to  cast  Justices 
of  the  Supreme  Court  on  the  same  basis 
as  Members  of  Congress.  The  public  can 
get  at  every  Senator  every  6  years  and  at 
every  Member  of  the  House  every  2  years, 
if  they  question  his  ethics  or  conduct. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Do  I  understand  the 
gentleman  correctly  that  he  would  im- 
pose a  different  standard  of  conduct  on 
the  Supreme  Court? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Not  at  all.  What  I  am  say- 
ing is  that  the  public  has  this  opportu- 
nity, which  they  do  not  have  in  the  case 
of  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

That  is  what  the  gentleman  from  nii- 
nois  (Mr.  Pucinski)  was  saying  in 
another  way. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  What  I  respond  to 
that  is  that  the  constitutional  framers  of 
the  United  States  intended  that  the  peo- 
ple should  not  have  that  power,  that  we 
were  to  have  a  third  brsuich  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, the  judiciary,  set  apart  from 
public  clamor  and  complaint. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  the  gentleman  believes 
it  is  all  right  for  him  to  take  $12,500  a 
year  from  the  Parvin-Dohrmann  Po\m- 
datlon  and  give  tax  advice  to  them  while 
he  sits  as  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court? 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  I  do  not  speak  to 
the  tax  point  at  all.  If  there  were  an 
allegation  made  here,  and  made  un- 
equivocally, that  he  did  give  that  tax  ad- 
vice, that  Is  an  entirely  different  matter. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  about  his  salary? 
The  gentleman  agrees  that  a  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  should  take  a  $12,500 
salary  from  a  foundation? 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  I  do  not  agree:  but 
I  do  not  believe,  if  I  may  say  this  in 
response  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa, 
that  imtll  this  year,  1970.  has  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  or  the 
people  of  the  United  States  come  to  the 
point  where  we  say  that  our  Congress- 
men or  Senators  or  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tices should  not  accept  honoraria  for 
speeches  or  articles  they  write,  or  that 
the  Supreme  Court  Justices  or  Members 
of  Congress  should  not  serve  and  receive 
compensation  from  nonprofit  founda- 
tions. 

My  own  personal  judgment  is  that  the 
jobs  we  hold  and  the  jobs  the  Supreme 
Court  Justices  hold  require  so  much  of 
our  time  that  none  of  us  should  accept 
compensation  from  any  other  source. 
But  we  have  not  yet  determined  that  in 
our  own  niles  for  ourselves.  This  would 


impose  an  ex  post  facto  provision  on  the 
Supreme  Court  Justice,  when  many 
Members  of  Congress  receive  far  more 
than  $12,500  a  year  for  working  outside 
their  own  duties,  and  I  believe  that  is 
stretching  it  pretty  far. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course,  this  was  not 
an  honorarium.  It  is  a  salary  they  paid. 
The  $12,500  from  this  foundation  was  a 
salary,  not  an  honorarium. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  with  re- 
spect to  honoraria.  I  certainly  do.  Cer- 
tainly, Members  of  Congress  should  con- 
duct themselves  properly  and  be  held  to 
it.  However,  there  is  a  vast  difference  be- 
tween a  man  who  is  appointed  for  life  to 
serve  on  the  Supreme  Court  made  up  of 
nine  men  and  a  man  who  serves  in  the. 
House  of  Representatives  in  that  respect. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  wonder  if  my  col- 
league from  Ohio  and  my  colleague  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Yates)  would  address  them- 
selves to  the  very  important  distinction 
that  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  makes? 

It  is  true  that  whenever  a  Member  of 
the  legislative  branch  of  Government  or 
a  member  of  the  executive  branch  of 
Government  strays  off  the  beaten  path, 
the  voters,  the  American  people,  have  an 
opportunity  to  deal  with  his  conduct 
every  2  years  in  the  case  of  a  Member 
of  Congress,  every  4  years  in  the  case 
of  the  President,  and  every  6  years  in 
the  case  of  a  Senator.  But  what  is  the 
rule  with  respect  to  this  sort  of  conduct 
when  one  has  a  lifetime  appointment  on 
the  Supreme  Court?  Do  we  expect  a 
different  course  of  conduct  from  the  Jus- 
tices than  we  do  from  the  other  two 
brimches  of  Government?  They  say.  "No. 
we  do  not,  but  we  do  beUeve  when  they 
do  engage  in  conduct  that  is  seriously 
questionable,  the  legislative  branch  under 
the  Constitution  has  a  right  to  look  into 
it."  That  is  exactly  what  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Ciller)  ,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
is  doing  at  this  time. 

However,  I  would  like  to  hear  my  col- 
leagues address  themselves  to  the  basic 
differences  between  the  legislative  branch 
service  and  conduct  and  the  Supreme 
Court  Justices  who  enjoy  a  lifetime  ap- 
pointment. The  only  way  you  can  change 
it  is  to  enact  my  legislation  to  limit  the 
term  of  the  Supreme  Court  Justices  to 
14  years.  At  that  time  their  term  will 
expire  as  is  true  with  reference  to  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  and  you  would 
have  some  new  blood  coming  onto  the 
Supreme  Court  Bench. 

But  how  do  you  deal  with  a  problem 
like  this  which  is  now  pending  before  us? 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  If  I  may  respond 
to  one  of  those  points  first,  I  conducted 
a  poll  of  my  constituency  recently  and 
the  result  of  that  poll  reflected  that  82 
percent  felt  that  all  Justices  ought  to 
retire  at  age  70  and  an  even  higher  per- 
centage of  my  constituency  in  that  poll 
thought  that  each  Congressman  should 
retire  at  the  age  of  70. 

I  do  not  question  the  fact  that  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  might 
benefit  if  we  had  a  mandatory  retirement 
age.  But  I  do  say  what  Is  being  forgotten 
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in  this  discussion  by  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois,  is  that  we  have  made  a  distinc- 
tion between  Supreme  Court  Justices  and 
elected  ofQcials,  because  we  have  delib- 
erately through  our  colonial  history  and 
possibly  as  a  result  of  our  dealings  with 
the  British  Crown  wanted  to  have  the 
privilege  of  judges  sitting  in  independent 
judgment.  We  have  had  long  experience 
with  legislation  perhaps  because  the 
King  removed  certain  Justices  because 
they  may  have  from  time  to  time  dis- 
agreed with  his  policies.  Therefore,  we 
chose  to  have  Judicial  independence  so 
that  those  Justices  could  deliberate  with- 
out the  fear  that  some  of  their  conduct 
might  result  in  the  termination  of  the 
payment  of  their  salary. 

I  have  tried  to  point  out  the  fact  that 
we  must  balance  the  disrespect  that  we 
may  feel  that  the  Justice  has  brought 
upon  himself  against  the  need  to  pre- 
serve an  independent  Judiciary  because 
long  after  a  personality  may  have  been 
forgotten,  we  must  have  an  independent 
judiciary  free  to  deliberate  on  the  issues 
of  law  which  is  far  more  desirable  than 
the  temporary  disappointment  we  may 
feel  against  an  individual  whom  we  may 
feel  has  brought  this  upon  us. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  this  is  why 
I  think  this  dissertation  by  the  gentle- 
man is  so  necessary  and  is  deserving  of 
the  in-depth  study  which  the  gentleman 
has  made.  However,  I  think  it  proves 
what  we  have  been  saying,  and  that  is 
that  the  Foimding  Fathers  did  draw  a 
distinction  between  the  executive,  the 
legislative,  and  the  Supreme  Court  to  the 
effect  that  the  conduct  of  those  nine 
Justices,  imlike  any  other  American, 
must  be  of  extraordinary  prudence. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  We  are  in  agree- 
ment, but  if  we  ask  Judicial  restraint  we 
should  as  Members  of  Congress  exercise 
legislative  restraint  when  we  criticize  the 
Court.  We  also  must  not  bring  disrespect 
upon  the  law  and  the  institutions  of  this 
country.  And,  when  we  ask  the  young 
people  of  the  land  to  obey  the  law  and 
respect  it,  at  the  same  time  we  may  con- 
tribute ourselves  to  a  great  disaffection 
between  the  public  and  the  law  and  the 
Government  that  administers  that  law. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
compliment  the  gentlemsm  on  his  pres- 
entation and  the  legal  research  that  he 
has  so  carefully  undertaken.  I  think  he 
has  added  a  new  scope  and  dimen- 
sion to  this  question.  In  view  of  an  earlier 
comment  by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Gross),  I  want  to  say  on  my  own 
behalf,  that  I  think  I  imderstand  very 
clearly  why  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia has  made  his  statement.  I  do  not 
regard  his  remarks  as  being  a  personal 
defense  of  Justice  Douglas.  I  believe  the 
gentleman  is  deeply  concerned,  as  I  am 
with  the  independence  of  the  Judiciary. 
I  think  the  gentleman  is  saying  that  re- 
gardless of  the  personal  feelings  or  atti- 
tudes of  individual  Members,  the  ques- 
tion of  imi>eachment  of  a  Justice  is  one 
that  should  be  approached  with  the  most 
serious  caution  and  restraint,  with  the 
deepest  concern  for  precedent  and  then 
only  on  compelling  evidence  of  judicial 
or  other  misconduct  Justifies  so  grave  a 
remedy. 


As  I  imderstand  the  gentleman,  he  is 
stating  that  allegations  made  earlier  this 
week  by  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  are  not  of  themselves  and  with- 
out additional  evidence  of  misconduct 
sufficient  to  Justify  impeachment. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  that  statement. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  wonder  if  I  could  ask 
the  gentleman  a  question. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  since  1813 
when  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  was  established 
as  a  permanent  committee  of  this  House 
there  have  been  some  40  impeachment 
proceedings  involving  Judges.  In  each  of 
those  save  one  the  Jurisdiction  has  gone 
to  the  Judiciary  Committee;  the  one  ex- 
ception occurring  in  1839. 

Does  the  gentleman  feel  there  is  a 
basis  now  to  ignore  the  130-year  tradi- 
tion of  presenting  questions  of  impeach- 
ment or  Investigation  of  impeachment  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and  in- 
stead of  that  adopting  a  proposal  to  set 
up  a  select  committee  to  conduct  an 
impeachment  investigation? 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  I  can  only  say  from 
my  own  research  and  experience  I  do  not 
believe  that  my  experience  in  the  House 
makes  me  competent  to  comment  on  that. 
As  much  as  younger  Members  would  like 
to  see  procedures  of  the  House  changed, 
we  all  recognize  the  wisdom  and  the  ex- 
perience which  has  gone  into  the  formu- 
lation of  the  rules,  so  that  we  do  not  want 
to  consider  changing  them  lightly.  Prece- 
dent is  a  part  of  the  law.  It  is  a  very 
important  part.  People  try  to  predict 
what  action  the  courts  will  take  on  the 
basis  of  precedent  and  on  how  they  have 
acted  earlier.  I  consider  the  court  prece- 
dents one  of  the  great  parts  of  the  fabric 
of  the  law  that  hold  the  country  to- 
gether. We  have  a  common  understand- 
ing of  how  the  law  will  be  implemented, 
because  the  courts  have  so  construed 
these  laws  in  the  past.  I  would  not  like 
to  change  that  precedent.  And  I  will  say 
further  that  my  own  research  and  expe- 
rience does  not  include  that  knowledge 
that  the  gentleman  calls  for. 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  respond  briefly  to  the  questions 
posed  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  PxTcmsKi)  relative  to  the  con- 
duct of  Members  of  Congress  vls-a-vls 
the  conduct  of  members  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  I  make  four  observations  in  this 
regard. 

First,  the  conduct  of  Members  of  both 
bodies  should  be  above  reproach. 

Second,  I  believe  for  that  reason  there 
should  be  no  dual  standard.  The  con- 
duct of  members  of  the  Supreme  Court 
should  not  be  more  above  reproach  than 
that  of  Members  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate. As  I  mentioned  previously,  we  not 
only  theoretically  are  coequal,  but  in 
practical  terms  Members  of  Congress  ac- 
tuaUy  wield  more  power,  the  power  of 
life  and  death,  than  do  the  members  of 
the  Supreme  Court. 

Third,  I  would  say  that  if  Justice 
Douglas  at  this  time  were  a  member  of 
the  court  of  appeals  and  had  been  nom- 


inated for  membership  on  the  Supreme 
Court,  his  conduct  probably  would  lead 
to  the  defeat  of  that  ncunination  Just  as 
it  did  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Carswell,  Mr. 
Haynsworth,  and  Mr.  Fortas. 

The  fourth  point  I  would  like  to  make 
is  simply  this:  that  this  is  not  a  con- 
firmation proceeding.  For  Justice  Doug- 
las, that  decision  was  made  31  years  ago. 
Rather  we  are  talking  here  about  im- 
peachment. 

I  think  that  the  basic  question,  the 
one  that  the  gentleman  (Mr.  McClos- 
KEY)  raised,  is  while  Justice  Douglas' 
conduct  may  be  questionable,  is  it  im- 
peachable? Should  it  lead  to  impeach- 
ment? And  to  my  knowledge  and  my  re- 
search on  it  I  have  seen  no  evidence  that 
laws  have  been  broken.  His  conduct  on 
occasion  may  have  been  questioned,  but 
certainly  I  have  seen  no  evidence  in  my 
research  that  it  should  lead  to  impeach- 
ment of  Justice  Douglas. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  I  am  glad  the  gen- 
tleman has  made  the  third  and  fourth 
points,  because  I  gathered  from  the  dia- 
log last  Wednesday  that  there  were 
Members  who  feel  that  the  same  criteria 
should  be  applied  as  to  Justices  under 
consideration  for  appointment  as  to  the 
impeachment  of  a  Justice.  And  the 
thrust  of  my  ronarks  is  essentially  that 
this  is  incorrect,  because  while  we  should 
carefully  scrutinize  the  ability,  J)ack- 
groimd,  and  every  aspect  of  the  past  be- 
havior of  men  who  are  desiring  to  be  ap- 
pointed to  the  high  office,  when  we  are 
considering  impeachment  we  are  also 
considering  legislative  intrusion  into  Ju- 
dicial activity,  and  there  our  constitu- 
tional backgrounds  and  history  show  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  clearly 
wanted  to  remove  the  sitting  Justices  of 
the  Supreme  Court  from  any  fear  or 
consideration  for  their  removal  because 
of  their  political  views  or  because  of 
some  dissatisfactory  type  of  service  of 
less  than  the  ablest  Judge  on  the  Bench. 
And  it  is  the  whole  thrust  of  the  remarks 
that  we  should  not  be  led  in  the  fashions 
of  the  moment  into  consideration  of  less 
than  impeachable  criteria  unless  deter- 
mined by  precedent. 

When  we  have  had  some  181  years  of 
our  Government,  and  only  nine  cases  of 
impeaching  judges,  and  where  in  all 
those  instances  it  was  either  for  criminal 
behavior  or  behavior  on  the  Bench  which 
wsis  primarily  not  Judicial  in  nature.  I 
think  we  should  go  very  slowly  before 
bringing  an  impeachment  proceeding 
without  showing  that  those  criteria  have 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cer- 
tainly would  agree  with  my  colleague 
from  Ohio  on  all  four  of  his  points.  I 
would  not  want  the  Record  to  Indicate 
in  any  manner  we  are  trying  to  set  up 
a  dual  standard  on  personal  conduct  or 
ethics. 

But  I  do  believe  there  is  a  bEislc  dif- 
ference between  a  member  of  the  legis- 
lative branch  of  the  Oovemment,  the 
President,  a  member  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government,  and  the  Ju- 
diciary. We  in  this  House  are  divided 
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through  the  two-party  system,  there  Is 
a  majority  leader  and  a  minority  leader. 
The  very  essence  of  the  two-party  system 
of  our  political  Institution  Is  reflected 
every  day  in  this  House.  It  Is  also  re- 
flected In  the  philosophy  that  the  White 
House  adopts  in  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government,  and  that  shows  the  wis- 
dom of  the  Founding  Fathers,  that  the 
third  coequal  branch  of  the  Oovemment, 
the  Supreme  Court,  Is  totally  apolitical. 
Its  only  responsibility  Is  to  interpret  our 
actions  as  they  apply  to  the  Constitution. 

So  I  say  again — and  I  must  admit  with 
my  colleague  that  I  believe  that  impeach- 
ment might  be  a  very  extraordinary  ef- 
fort, that  we  do  not  want  to  take  in  this 
case.  I  think  the  gentleman  has  done  a 
good  Job  today  in  putting  Into  proper 
perspective  the  dilemma  we  find  our- 
selves in  here,  but  the  fact  still  Is  that 
this  does  not  in  any  way  mitigate  the 
fact  that  a  Supreme  Court  Justice,  unlike 
any  other  citizen  in  this  Republic,  has 
to  be  extraordinarily  careful  of  his  con- 
duct, and  his  prudence.  If  anything.  I 
think  that  Justice  Douglas  has  been  im- 
prudent. 

Now,  there  is  a  charge  against  that, 
but  I  am  not  too  sure  that  we  have  a 
clear  case  or  showing  for  this  in  trying 
to  pursue  the  impeachment  road.  That 
is  why  I  feel  that  we  ultimately  ought  to 
have  a  14-year  limitation  as  a  constitu- 
tional amendment,  or  whatever  It  takes, 
on  Supreme  Court  Justices,  because  then 
we  would  not  have  that  question,  and 
this  would  take  care  of  both  good  Justices 
and  bad  Justices. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  commend  the  gentleman  for  that  sug- 
gestion, because  I  do  think  that  in  these 
years  of  rapidly  changing  technology, 
population  explosion,  and  the  tremen- 
dous pressures  that  our  institutions  are 
imder  to  respond  to  the  tremendous  new 
problems  that  were  not  the  case  earlier, 
we  do  beneflt  by  a  more  rapid  turnover 
of  our  executive  and  of  our  legislative 
branches. 

I.  myself,  lean  toward  the  position  of 
retirement  at  age  70,  rather  than  a  fixed 
term  of  years  for  Supreme  Court 
Justices. 

I  hope  that  this  dialog  will  be  carried 
on  and  that  further  consideration  will 
be  given  in  the  91st  Congress  to  this 
subject. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman  know 
whether  Justice  Douglas  signed  his  wide- 
open  contract  with  the  book  publisher 
after  the  article  appeared  in  Avant 
Garde  or  whatever  the  name  of  the 
publication? 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  I  have  no  idea  of 
the  facts  of  that  matter  other  than  as 
was  set  forth  in  the  Record  last  Wednes- 
day by  the  distingrilshed  minority  leader 
and  the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  Wymaw).  I  have  no  idea  of  the 
facts  at  all  In  this  case  and  I  make 
no  defense  of  the  Justice  and  I  attack 
him  not. 

But  I  do  think.  looking  at  the  facts  In 
the  Rbcoro.  that  they  would  not  be 
sufficient  to  Justify  Impeachment  and 
that  Is  one  of  the  questions  that  shoiild 


be  imderstood  before  impeachment  were 
to  be  considered. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
Indulge  me  in  one  quick  observation,  I 
think  that  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court  have  all  that  they  can  do  to  take 
care  of  the  business  of  the  Supreme 
Court  without  going  outside  to  serve  as 
tax  advisers  on  cases  that  may  come 
before  them  for  solution  at  a  later  time. 

I  can  recall  one  writ  that  has  been 
pending  before  the  U5.  Supreme  Court 
since  January  of  1966  and  it  has  not  yet 
been  disposed  of — and  that  is  4  years 
ago. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  I  fully  agree  with 
the  gentleman.  I  think  of  all  the  re- 
marks I  have  heard  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Iowa  make,  his  com- 
ments Itist  week,  when  he  was  advised 
of  the  legislative  schedule  for  this  week, 
on  what  we  ought  to  do,  to  give  con- 
sideration to  turning  back  some  of  our 
pay.  Is  the  most  impressive  that  I  have 
heard.  I  think  we  should  Impose  on  the 
Supreme  Court  and  all  the  Justices  of 
the  U.S.  district  courts  and  appellate 
courts  a  full  working  day  and  more  rapid 
handling  of  cases  before  them. 

I  hesitate,  however,  to  criticize  the 
Court  when  I  feel  that  we  here  in  the 
Congress  are  the  ones  considering  the 
Issue  of  Impeachment,  and  this  Is  our 
obllgation,  to  Impose  legislative  restraint 
and  caution  on  ourselves. 


MESSAGES  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Sundry  messages  In  writing  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  were  com- 
mimicated  to  the  House  by  Mr.  Oelsler, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


THIRD  ANNIVERSARY  OP  GREEK 
REVOLUTION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Pucinski)  is  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes. 

(Mr.  PUCINSKI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  third  anniversary  when  a  mil- 
itary regime  took  over  the  affairs  of 
Greece. 

During  these  3  years  there  has  been 
considerable  debate  in  all  comers  of  the 
world  on  the  attitude  that  the  free  world 
ought  to  take  toward  Greece  imder  mili- 
tary rule. 

On  this  third  anniversary,  I  believe  It 
is  proper  and  In  order  to  review  the 
American  role  vls-a-vts  the  Greek  na- 
tion and  the  present  military  govern- 
ment of  that  nation. 

I  believe  the  United  States  is  correct 
in  continuing  to  recognize  the  caretaker 
government  of  Greece  and  in  continuing 
to  press  that  government  for  restoration 
of  parliamentary  nile  and  constitutional 
safeguards  for  all  of  the  civil  liberties  the 
people  of  Greece  have  a  right  to  expect 
from  a  nation  that  founded  democracy. 

Yesterday  I  had  occasion  to  place  in 
the  Record  on  page  12484,  a  table  show- 
ing the  forms  of  government  being  prac- 
ticed today  by  all  the  nations  of  the 
world. 


It  Is  indeed  a  sad  reflection  on  this 
troubled  world  of  ours  that  less  than 
one-third  of  the  world's  nations  are  gov- 
erned by  a  system  of  government  which 
we  know  as  democracies;  It  is  a  sad  re- 
flection on  the  state  of  the  world  when 
we  ponder  the  fact  that  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  nations  of  this  world  today 
have  governments  or  forms  of  govern- 
ments or  political  systems  that  are  dif- 
ferent from  democratic  rule  as  we  know 
It.  I  asked,  quite  properly  yesterday,  why 
It  is  that  there  has  been  so  much  criti- 
cism and  such  brutal  attacks  on  the  sit- 
uation in  Greece,  when  almost  two- 
thirds  of  the  world  today  Is  governed  by 
political  systems  other  than  democ- 
racies? 

And  I  have  a  right  again  today  to  ask, 
where  Is  the  outrage  of  those  who  have 
been  so  quick  to  criticize  the  situation  in 
Greece  but  meekly  accept  other  systems 
of  government  throughout  the  world 
which  deny  to  their  people  the  basic 
rights  of  democracy? 

The  United  States  continues  to  rec- 
ognize Greece  because  we  know  the  dif- 
ficulty we  as  a  democracy  have  in  trying 
to  pro\ide  leadership  to  a  world  domi- 
nated by  a  majority  of  governments 
which  are  not  democracies.  The  United 
States  obviously  has  to  take  Into  con- 
sideration many  factors;  factors  that 
are  Ignored  by  those  quick  to  criticize 
Greece. 

I  beUeve  that  one  ought  to  reflect  upon 
what  was  the  situation  in  Greece  prior 
to  April  21, 1967,  when  the  group  of  army 
colonels  staged  their  coup  and  took  over 
the  reins  of  that  government. 

Greece  at  that  point  was  In  complete 
chaos  and  on  the  verge  of  total  collapse. 
There  was  no  hope  for  forming  any  sort 
of  government  that  could  manage  the 
affairs  of  that  nation  even  though  an 
election  was  coming  up  on  May  27.  There 
was  open  talk  that  no  party  could  get 
enough  votes  to  form  a  government 
without  the  help  of  the  Communists. 

And  It  was  public  knowledge  that  the 
terms  of  the  Communists  for  forming  a 
government  would  be  withdrawal  of 
Greece  from  NATO  and  a  surrender  to 
the  South  Union.  The  situation  was  cha- 
otic, to  say  the  least,  and  Greece  was 
faced  with  the  prospect  of  becoming  yet 
another  captive  nation  of  the  Kremlin. 

What  the  Communists  were  not  able 
to  achieve  In  the  civil  war  of  1947.  they 
were  about  to  accomplish  through  the 
chaos  which  swept  Greece  in  the  spring 
of  1967. 

The  coup  of  April  21.  1967,  frustrated 
the  Kremlins  plans  for  the  capture  of 
Greece. 

I  am  not  surprised  that  well  meaning 
people  throughout  the  world  ask  if  the 
military  regime  has  restored  constitu- 
tional government  or  parliamentary  gov- 
ernment to  Greece.  Obviously,  it  has  not 
and  that  Is  why  we  continue  to  press  for 
reforms. 

But.  when  we  take  the  whole  situation 
on  balance,  we  realize  that  Greece  con- 
tinues to  be  important  to  the  military  de- 
fense of  Europe  and  certainly  the  defense 
of  oiu-  Interest  In  the  Mediterranean.  The 
American  6th  Fleet  finds  facilities  In 
Athens  harbor.  We  are  deeply  concerned 
when  we  see  the  Soviet  fieet  moving  into 
the  Mediterranean  for  the  first  time  in 
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history  and  harassing  the  American 
fleet;  when  we  see  the  Soviet  Union  ex- 
tending its  influence  in  the  Middle  East 
by  rearming  each  of  the  Arab  States,  it 
is  only  a  matter  of  time  before  the  Krem- 
lin announces  a  new  Brezhnev  doctrine 
in  the  Middle  East  regarding  the  Arab 
States. 

When  we  look  at  the  whole  picture  of 
that  part  of  the  world,  we  then  realize 
that  Greece  indeed  is  Important  to  NATO 
and  Greece  is  important  to  us  as  an 
American  ally. 

So  I  believe  the  administration  should 
be  commended  for  having  the  wisdom  of 
not  panicking,  for  not  running  away 
from  the  difficult  position,  but,  instead, 
maintaining  diplomatic  relations  with 
Greece,  sending  to  Greece  one  of  our 
most  capable  American  diplomats,  Am- 
bassador Tasca,  to  continue  the  difficult 
effort  of  helping  the  present  government 
of  Greece  return  constitutional  govern- 
ment and  parliamentary  rule  as  quickly 
as  possible. 

Anyone  who  knows  the  Greek  people, 
anyone  who  knows  the  history  of  the 
Greek  people  knows  that  for  anyone  to 
suggest  that  you  can  deny  democracy 
to  the  Greek  people  indefinitely  is  really 
not  to  know  the  Greek  people  at  all. 

Just  as  day  follows  night,  democracy 
must  return  to  Greece.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  both  Premier  George  Papadopoulos 
and  Deputy  Premier  Stylianos  Pattakos 
do  have  a  timetable  for  restoration  of 
democracy  and  the  United  States  must  do 
all  it  can  to  bring  about  the  fruition  of 
such  a  plan. 
^  The  Greeks  Invented  democracy.  They 

I  3  are  the  ones  who  laid  down  the  great 
X  principles  of  self-determination  in  gov- 
ernment. Their  great  scholars  and 
philosophers  gave  ns  the  very  keystone 
for  a  system  of  democracy  that  is  prac- 
ticed today  In  too  few  nations  of  the 
world. 

So  I  have  reason  to  believe  the  course 
the  United  States  has  taken  is  the  wise 
course.  The  wise  course  is  to  maintain 
the  lines  of  commimication  with  that 
Government  and  to  continue  urging  es- 
tablishment of  democratic  institutions 
and  for  the  restoration  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  restoration  of  the  Parlia- 
ment. 

The  Greek  Government  repeatedly  has 
Indicated  it  wants  to  restore  the  king  to 
the  throne  in  Greece.  If  that  is  the  kind 
of  government  the  people  want,  that  is 
what  they  ought  to  have.  But  surely  it 
is  in  the  beet  Interests  of  pe£u;e  to  main- 
tain diplomatic  relations  with  that  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  many  things 
have  happened  in  Greece  in  these  l£^t  3 
years  that  sometimes  get  obsciired  by 
those  who  consistently  denoimce  the 
present  government. 

First  of  all,  the  military  government 
has  moved  on  many  fronts  toward  res- 
toration of  democracy.  Not  fast  enough 
but  unlike  most  other  nondemocratic 
governments,  it  at  least  has  moved.  They 
have  given  our  country  their  pledge. 
They  have  given  this  pledge  to  our  Pres- 
ident and  to  our  Secretary  of  State.  As 
we  look  over  the  various  nations  of  the 
world  that  are  ruled  either  by  military 
Juntas  or  by  Communists  or  by  other  des- 


potic forms  of  government,  we  do  not  find 
a  single  instance  where  we  have  a  com- 
mitment that  there  will  be  a  restoration 
of  constitutional  government  and  a  res- 
toration of  the  parliament  and  a  restora- 
tion of  free  elections.  In  each  instance 
we  find  coups  occurring  in  these  coun- 
tries and  strong  dictatorial  governments 
coming  in.  and  they  offer  no  hope  that 
they  will  restore  some  semblance  of  de- 
mocracy to  those  coimtries. 

That  is  not  the  picture  with  the  pres- 
ent government  in  Greece.  That  govern- 
ment has  been  responsive  in  many  in- 
stances— perhaps  not  as  many  as  they 
should  be  and  certainly  not  as  many  as 
we  in  America,  in  the  United  States, 
would  want  them  to  be.  But  the  fact  re- 
mains that  only  last  week  that  govern- 
ment issued  a  decree  restoring  habeas 
corpus  to  the  people  of  Greece.  They 
have  tried  to  move  in  the  direction  of  re- 
storing freedom  of  the  press.  I  am  not 
satisfied  with  the  progress  there,  but  at 
least  we  see  some  forward  movement. 
They  have  indeed  tried  to  improve  the 
Judicial  system  so  that  their  people 
would  have  a  greater  opportunity  for 
inunediate  trial  for  any  offenses. 

I  abhor  the  arrest  of  any  political  pris- 
oners anywhere  in  the  world,  whether  in 
Greece  or  in  any  other  country.  I  have 
introduced  before  this  Congress  a  resolu- 
tion calling  for  world  habeas  corpus,  so 
that  people  all  over  the  world  would  have 
access  to  an  international  tribunal  when 
they  are  being  held  against  their  will, 
and  without  cause,  for  political  crimes. 

I  think  the  basis  of  all  problems  of  the 
world  today  is  i}ersecution  of  people  for 
their  political  beliefs. 

I  do  believe  the  record  will  show  this 
government  has  in  the  last  3  years  tried 
to  move  forward  toward  a  restoration  of 
some  semblance  of  democracy  to  that 
coimtry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  should  like 
to  include  an  editorial  from  the  Wash- 
ington Star  which  I  believe  states  the 
case  well. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Papadopolous  to  the  Oeeeks 
Oreece'B  military  Junta,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Premier  GJeorge  Papadopolo\is,  now 
has  softened  some  of  its  dictatorial  restric- 
tions. This  comes  at  a  time  wben  more  than 
a  score  of  opponents  of  the  Athens  regime 
have  been  convicted  and  sentenced  for  the 
crime  of  sedition.  Several  of  the  accused  bad 
been  charged  with  making  bombs  and  setting 
them  off  Indiscriminately. 

It  la  against  this  background  that  the 
Junta,  to  its  credit,  has  eased  its  martial  law. 
It  has  restored  a  number  of  constitutional 
rights  to  the  people,  including  guarantees 
against  arbitrary  arrest.  The  restoration, 
however,  Is  still  limited.  Papadopolous  has 
declared  that  he  does  not  think  the  time 
is  yet  ripe  In  Oreece  for  a  complete  retxirn 
to  Individual  and  group  freedom.  He  has  put 
It  this  way :  Oreek  society  has  the  alternative 
of  dying  in  a  Jungle  of  unlimited  liberty  or 
of  surviving  by  restricting  the  citizenry's  be- 
havior In  a  framework  of  law. 

In  the  Premier's  words,  "The  political  and 
Intellectual  leadership  should  hoist  the  flag 
of  legality  against  anarchy  and  Impose  tba 
laws  necessary  to  lead  society  to  a  safe  har- 
bor." This  may  not  be  the  language  of  one 
of  C^reece's  great  poets  or  phllosophen,  but 
it  makes  some  sense  wlthm  the  Oreek  con- 
text. 


But  only  on  a  temporary  basis.  The  Papa- 
dopolous regime  owes  It  to  Itself  and  to 
Greece's  international  reputation  to  restore 
freedom  and  representative  government  to 
Oreece.  A  start  has  been  made.  More  progress 
is  awaited. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  covered  a  report 
the  other  day  of  nine  changes  in  Greece 
which  follows: 

Greek  Regime  Eases  Cttsbs  on  Freedous— 
Places  Restriction  on  Martial  Law 

Athens,  April  10. — The  Greek  government 
announced  today  a  series  of  measures  easing 
martial  law  thru  restoration  of  a  number  of 
civil  UberUes. 

At  a  press  conference  timed  for  the  com- 
ing third  anniversary  of  his  regime's  take- 
over of  power,  Premier  George  Papadopoulos 
announced: 

An  end  to  arbitrary  arrests  and  the  return 
of  the  right  of  habeas  corpus. 

LIMITS  MILITART  COTTBTS 

Restriction  of  the  Jurisdiction  of  military 
courts  solely  to  military  cases  and  to  cases 
Involving  national  security. 

Restoration  of  freedom  of  speech  and  as- 
sembly. 

Release  of  nearly  400  political  prisoners 
held  since  the  coup  of  April  21, 1967. 

Establishment  of  a  "parliament  of  merit" — 
a  consultative  council  of  50  members  repre- 
senting local  government  and  professional 
groups. 

ACCESS  TO  COUNCIL 

He  also  Issued  a  decree  enabling  citizens 
to  have  recourse  to  the  State  council,  the 
nation's  highest  coiirt,  to  settle  disputes  be- 
tween themselves  and  the  state. 

On  Greece's  international  position,  Papa- 
dopoulos said  he  was  provoked  to  repeat  "to 
our  friends  and  to  omz  enemies  abroad  that 
Greece's  problems  were  assumed  by  the  April 
1967.  revolution." 

"Our  responsibility  cannot  be  assumed  by 
anyone  else.  Let  outsiders  leave  this  country 
alone.  We  will  trace  our  own  course.  We  know 
what  we  want  and  have  decided  to  do  It 
without  advice  or  orders  from  abroad." 

Thus,  we  see,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  it  is 
easy  to  pull  a  coup  and  to  stage  a  revolu- 
tion, but  the  most  difficult  part  is  to  re- 
store the  institutions  of  democracy  after 
a  revolution.  The  whole  problem  of  de- 
revolutionizing  a  revolution  is  not  a  sim- 
ple one. 

Those  who  look  for  easy  solutions  are 
indeed  not  facing  up  to  reality. 

As  we  look  at  the  nations  of  the  world 
which  today  do  not  enjoy  democratic 
rule,  and  we  view  this  third  anniver- 
sary of  the  situation  In  Greece,  it  should 
become  quite  apparent  to  us  that  the 
whole  problem  of  trying  to  help  nations 
return  to  democracy  is  not  an  easy  one. 
I  would  call  upon  the  political  scientists 
of  this  country  to  show  us  some  methods 
and  some  means  of  trying  to  help  these 
coimtries  restore  democracy,  rather  than 
condemning  them. 

I  believe  the  greatest  mistake  of  our 
time  was  made  by  the  Council  of  Europe. 
in  trying  to  ostracize  Greece,  Instead  of 
keeping  her  in  the  Council  and  trsrlng  to 
work  with  that  coimtry  and  to  provide 
leadership  for  that  country  to  restore 
its  traditional  democracy. 

I  have  always  been  guided  by  the 
principle  that  it  is  better  to  light  a  can- 
dle than  to  complain  about  the  dark. 

This  shows  the  total  Inability  of  the 
nations  of  Eun^e.  which  themselves  ev- 
ery day  are  capitulating  more  and  more 
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to  the  Communist  conspiracy  because 
they  do  not  have  the  stamina  or  the  cour- 
age to  stand  up. 

Twenty-five  years  have  elapsed.  Where 
Is  there  a  nation  of  Europe  today  which 
demands  freedom  for  the  180  million  peo- 
ple behind  the  Iron  Curtain?  Today 
European  leaders,  in  the  Council  of  Eu- 
rope, are  quick  to  denounce  the  situa- 
tion In  Greece,  to  the  extent  that  they 
will  drive  Greece  out  of  the  Council,  but 
not  one  of  those  major  powers  raised  a 
voice  in  defense  of  the  180  million  people 
who  today  live  behind  the  Iron  Curtain, 
slaves  of  Communist  bondage. 

Not  one  of  these  nations  lifted  a  voice 
to  demand  that  freedoms  enjoyed  by 
those  captive  nations  of  Europe  before 
World  War  II  be  restored  to  the  captive 
nations  today. 

Instead,  the  leaders  of  Europe,  the 
very  people  sitting  on  the  Council  of 
Europe,  denoimce  Greece,  and  then  sit 
meekly  and  idly  by,  afraid  to  lift  a  finger, 
when  Brezhnev  announced  the  Brezhnev 
doctrine  after  the  brutal  invasion  of 
Czechoslovakia  last  year  when  Russia 
destroyed  the  spark  of  freedom  in  that 

country. 

So  I  say  to  you.  Mr.  Speaker;  the  diffi- 
cult role  today  falls  to  the  United  States. 
I  am  indeed  very  pleased  that  our  own 
American  Government  is  mature  enough 
and  sensible  enough  to  say  that  another 
wave  of  chaos  in  Greece  would  plunge 
that  country  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

The  Commimists  came  within  a  flicker 
of  dping  that  in  1967.  before  the  coup  oc- 
curred on  the  morning  of  April  21.  1967, 
3  years  ago  today. 

All  over  Greece  people  were  saying, 
"What  kept  you  so  long  in  coming?"  Be- 


cause the  people  of  Greece  realized  the 
chaos  that  their  country  was  suffering 
was  an  open  Invitation  for  the  Commu- 
nists to  move  in  and  take  over. 

Ask  yourselves:  At  what  ooint  are  the 
rulers  of  Europe,  supposedly  our  allies, 
going  to  realize  the  continuing  menace 
of  international  commimism? 

At  what  point  will  they  realize  that 
the  Soviet  Union  will  not  rest  until 
Greece  falls  into  the  Soviet  orbit,  because 
Athens  harbor  today  remains  as  the  only 
port  the  free  world  has  in  southern 
Europe  for  the  6th  Fleet.  Greece  today 
is  our  best  defense  for  the  defense  of  the 
whole  of  southern  Europe. 

At  what  point  are  these  leaders  going 
to  see  the  extent  to  which  the  Commu- 
nists are  rearming  all  the  Arab  States 
and  setting  up  another  cordon  sanitaire 
in  the  Middle  East? 

At  what  point  will  these  European 
leaders  realize  that  the  Soviet  Union  has 
a  mission  in  every  nation  of  Africa,  hop- 
ing, ultimately,  to  take  that  rich-in- 
natural-resources  continent  and  drive 
the  United  States  out? 

At  what  point  will  the  leaders  of 
EunH>e  realize  what  is  happening  in 
Vietnam  today  is  yet  another  effort  by 
the  Communists  to  set  up  a  cordon  sani- 
taire of  pro-Communist  nations  in 
Southeast  Asia? 

So  the  question  we  ask  ourselves  is. 
Are  these  men  who  claim  to  speak  for 
their  nations  in  the  Council  of  Europe 
callable  of  recognizing  the  fact  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  not  changed  its  plans? 
On  this  third  anniversary  of  the  situation 
in  Greece  I  think  it  Is  proper  that  we 
Americans  rededicate  ourselves  to  the 
proposition  that  we  shall  continue  press- 
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Ing  this  Government  for  the  restoration 
of  parliamentary  rule,  of  the  Greek  Con- 
stitution, and  democratic  freedoms  in 
that  coimtry.  Surely  Greece  is  one  of  our 
oldest  allies.  President  Truman  recog- 
nized the  value  of  Greece  as  early  as  1947 
when  the  Soviet  Union  tried  to  take  it 
over  In  the  civil  war  at  that  time.  Mr. 
Truman  quite  properly  enunciated 
the  Truman  doctrine,  which  said 
that  Greece  must  remain  free.  Noth- 
ing has  changed  as  far  as  the 
American  attitude  Is  concerned.  We 
are  as  much  concerned  today  about  free- 
dom in  Greece  as  we  were  23  years  ago. 
But  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  you  do 
not  restore  parliamentary  government, 
you  do  not  restore  the  institutions  of  de- 
mocracy, and  you  do  not  restore  freedom 
to  these  countries  by  driving  them  out  of 
our  alliances.  I  can  tell  you  this:  Greece's 
three  Communist  neighbors  are  just 
waiting  for  the  day  when  that  nation  Is 
weak  enough  so  that  they  can  move  in 
their  troops  and  take  over  this  gem,  this 
great  prize,  for  the  Soviet  Union.  I  hope 
that  we  Americans  will  remain  resolute 
and  I  hope  we  will  continue  pressing  for 
the  restoration  of  freedom  In  Greece,  but 
I  hope  we  will  do  it  in  the  realization  that 
today  we  need  Greece  a  great  deal  more 
than  Greece  needs  us. 

I  hope  we  will  continue  recognizing 
that  progress  has  been  made. 

I  viewed  with  interest  a  recent  table 
showing  expenditxires  for  domestic  needs 
which  indicate  an  Impressive  record  of 
progress.  The  Greek  Government  has 
stated  publicly  it  is  trying  to  set  the 
groundwork  for  internal  reforms  as  a 
prerequisite  to  the  return  of  constitu- 
tional government.  The  table  follows: 


1963-67  S-yctr  period        1966-72  S-ytar  ptried 


Pracraim 


Amount 


Ptrctnt 


Amount 


Ptrctnt 


Airkulturt,  tortsb.  ftshing 17.916 

Land  improvtmtnH i'iii' 

Indujiries.  mint* -  ,i'S5 

Communications .. •  I'S? 

Railways .. \'ji» 

Tourism,  tic — rS 

Education rS 

Stttltmenls.  housinj >.«* 

Htalth.  wtltart ** 


26.5        $11,940 


Sl2 
34.  S 

4.5 
4.9 

6.3 
4.0 
L2 


1.IS« 
13.767 
2.136 
3.06O 
6.166 
2.6(2 
1.52> 


19.6 

'ii' 

2^6 
3.5 
5.0 

10.01 
4.4 
2.S 


1963-67  5-ytar  period        1966-72  5-year  period 


Amount 


Peicent 


Amount 


Ptrctnt 


Water  supplies,  jtwera«t Va                 .8  Jl.MS 

Public  administration «5|               »|  '•"!' 

Technical  assistance ,  f*               .•%  -  iS 

Rtfional.  pretectual }.5«9                5.3  ».!« 

Various  and  past  oblifttioiii l.»*               *•*  ''S? 

Administrative  expentas -  jjg 

Reserve ---. — ■.--..-. — ..-.. * 

Total  peymenb ».W1            lOao  61.000 


2.8 
1.8 
.3 
15.3 
1.7 
1.6 
5.7 


loao 


It  results  from  this  table  that,  after 
regional  development,  education  shows 
the  largest  increase  in  expenditures. 
However,  if  regional  development  means 
the  closing  of  the  social  and  cultural  gap 
between  the  capital  and  provincial 
Greece,  education  means  a  rise  of  educa- 
tional level  in  general  of  the  people. 
Both  are  designed  to  lead  to  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  social  and  cultural 
causes  which  are  exploited  by  commu- 
nism, and  to  the  return  to  democracy. 

It  is  my  hope  that  during  the  next  12 
months,  the  world  will  see  Greece  return 
to  the  family  of  democratic  nations. 
strong  and  sectire  against  Communist 
threat.  

GAS  SHORTAGE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen. 
tleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  BrsH)  Is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 


Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  country 
faces  a  serious  gas  shortage.  New  Eng- 
land felt  it  a  little  this  past  wmter.  It  will 
be  much  worse  next  winter.  It  will  be 
supercritical  in  1972. 

We  need  to  take  action  today  to  allevi- 
ate this  shortage.  For  gas  production  Is 
not  like  a  light  switch— It  cannot  be 
turned  on  and  off  at  will. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose 
of  this  special  order  is  to  urge  my  col- 
leagues representing  large  gas  consum- 
ing areas  to — 

First,  study  the  supply  situation  for 
natural  gas. 

Second,  review  carefully  the  problems 
that  have  come  from  control  of  prices  of 
gas  at  the  well  head,  and 

Third,  review,  once  again,  what  would 
happen  to  our  already  precarious  gas 
supply  If  exploration  declined  drastically. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission,  along  with  the  other  com- 
missioners, has  repeatedly  warned  other 


Government  agencies  and  the  people  of 
America  about  the  critical  shortages  of 
gas  that  are  developing.  Yet,  little  Is  be- 
ing done.  If  anything,  the  Government  Is 
actually  hampering  further  exploration. 

And,  who  is  going  to  be  hurt  by  all 
this — the  consumer.  The  first  place  to 
feel  this  shortage  will  be  New  England. 
Yet  the  elected  representatives  of  this 
part  of  the  country  and  other  large  gas 
consuming  areas  continue  to  harass  the 
oil  and  gas  Industry. 

Tomorrow  has  been  designated  Earth 
Day.  All  week  many  of  us  have  been 
emphasizing  the  positive  actions  that  can 
be  taken  to  Improve  our  environment.  I 
support  this  effort. 

Inherent  In  this  concern  for  the  en- 
vironment, however,  is  the  danger  that 
some  will  place  an  imrealistic  over- 
emphasis on  problems  to  the  detriment 
of  the  Interests  of  the  consumer  and 
our  national  economy. 

Take,  for  example,  the  sittiation  that 
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exists  In  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  in  regard  to 
the  sale  of  leases  in  offshore  Louisiana 
and  the  gulf  coast. 

This  sale  Is  being  opposed  on  con- 
servation grounds  by  people  who  know 
better.  Vicious  cartoons  and  editorials 
are  appearing  which  would  smear  the 
entire  production  end  of  oil  and  gas. 
Little  note  is  given  to  the  fact  that  the 
recent  blowout  off  the  Louisiana  coast 
has  been  brought  under  control  with  no 
apparent  ecological  imbalance  resulting 
and  with  no  danger  to  the  oyster  reefs. 
Yet,  I  will  bet  that  almost  every  Amer- 
ican, from  reading  the  reports,  feels 
that  permanent  damage  has  been  done 
to  the  oyster  beds. 

No  followup  stories  have  appeared 
to  accurately  portray  the  fact  that  due 
to  the  energies  of  many  companies  and 
the  cooperation  given  them  by  the  In- 
terior E)epartment,  no  serious  and  last- 
ing environmental  disruption  has  iaiken 
place. 

Conservation  and  offshore  drilling  are 
compatible.  Secretary  Hickel's  efforts  to 
make  every  oil  company  operate  within 
government  regulations  are  to  be  com- 
mended. No  one  should  cut  comers  in  a 
business  as  risky  as  offshore  drilling  or 
production.  The  Secretary  Is  absolutely 
100  percent  correct  when  he  Insists  that 
the  oil  companies  live  by  the  rules. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Secretary  is 
reviewing  the  regulations  to  determine 
what  operating  procedures  should  be 
followed  in  the  future.  This  kind  of  con- 
stant review  Is  essential  if  we  are  to 
maintain  the  ecological  balance. 

Sound  environmental  practice  Is  totally 
compatible  with  drilling  for  and  the  pro- 
duction of  oil  and  gas.  There  Is  no  ques- 
tion about  this.  We  have  the  technol(«y 
to  control — and  to  a  large  extent  pre- 
vent— blowouts  in  the  gulf.  So  there  Is 
no  point  in  'Tjurying  the  car"  offshore. 
What  \s  needed  is  adherence  to  the  law. 
continual  review  of  operating  procedures 
and  then  a  strong  exploration  effort  so 
that  the  consumers  of  natural  gas  will 
not  have  to  be  rationed  or  cut  off  come 
next  winter. 

The  wildcat  gas  sale,  which  has  been 
delayed  by  Interior,  must  be  firmly  sched- 
uled now  for  the  following  resisons: 

First.  A  critical  deep-water  drilling 
rig  shortage  is  developing.  Many  rigs 
have  moved  out  of  the  gulf  into  foreign 
waters  because  of  a  shortage  of  gulf 
coast  locations.  A  big  rig  costs  $7.5-$10 
million  and  takes  a  long  time  to  build. 
A  sale  soon  will  keep  some  of  these  rigs 
In  the  gulf  so  drilling  can  commence 
when  the  tracts  are  awarded. 

Second.  Seismic  work  cannot  take 
place  until  specific  tracts  are  aimounced. 
Seismic  work  is  slowed  way  down  during 
the  hurricane  season.  Without  proper 
seismic  work  the  tracts  will  not  be  bid 
on.  or  certainly  will  not  bring  the  most 
bonus  to  the  Government. 

Third.  Not  even  the  largest  oil  com- 
pany can  participate  in  a  lease  sale  with- 
out outside  financing.  The  imcertalnty 
of  this  matter  Is  making  It  Impossible  to 
guarantee  that  adequate  funds  will  be 
available  to  buy  and  develop  offshore 
properties. 
I  strongly  urge  that  Secretary  Hickel 


immediately  announce  a  firm  date  for 
a  wildcat  sale  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

The  drainage  sale  should  take  place 
right  away  and  the  hearing  aimounced 
by  the  Secretary  in  order  to  review  the 
existing  regulations  should  be  scheduled 
and  held  immediately. 

I  hope  the  Secretary,  recognizing  the 
critical  gas  shortage  that  is  upon  us. 
will  announce  immediately, 

(a)  a  firm  date  for  the  drainage  sale; 

(b)  a  firm  date  for  the  hearing; 

(c)  a  firm  date  for  the  wildcat  sale — 
said  announcement  to  include  the  spe- 
cific tracts  to  be  bid  on. 

If  the  Secretary  so  moves,  the  con- 
sumer win  be  protected,  the  conserva- 
tion specialists  will  have  their  say,  and 
industry  will  be  able  to  plan  ahead. 

I  am  chairman  of  the  Republican  Task 
Force  on  Earth  Resources  and  Popula- 
tion. We  have  been  holding  fascinating 
hearings  on  our  energy  supply.  All  wit- 
nesses agree  that  we  now  have  a  crucial 
gas  supply  shortage. 

The  other  day  Mr.  E>avid  Freeman 
from  Dr.  Dubritlge's  office  gave  us  excel- 
lent testimony  on  the  power  shortage 
that  could  develop  this  summer.  He  also 
addressed  himself  to  the  gas  shortage 
most  likely  to  be  felt  in  the  consumer 
areas  next  winter. 

Chairman  Nassikas  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  has  warned  repeat- 
edly against  policies  which  will  aggravate 
the  growing  gas  shortage.  The  other 
commissioners  concur.  I  imderstand. 

Hollis  Dole,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  testified  extensively  before 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  on  his 
fears  about  the  gas  shortage. 

The  coal  people  have  appeared  before 
our  task  force  and  they  have  confirmed 
the  fact  that  the  gas  supply  Is  getting 
critical. 

I  understand  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Preparedness  is  worried  about  gas  short- 
ages. 

Secretary  of  Commerce  Stans  in  the 
recent  Oil  Import  Task  Force  study  put 
his  Department  on  record  as  well  aware 
of  and  concerned  about  the  shortages  of 
natural  gas. 
These  experts  are  not  in  error. 
This  is  a  national  problem  of  some 
magnitude,  but  it  can  be  partially  solved 
by  moving  ahead  with  the  Federal  lease 
sale  offshore  which  hopefully  will  add 
appreciably  to  this  country's  ability  to 
supply  gas  to  the  consuming  areas. 

Govermnent  must  not  be  a  party  to 
aggravating  the  situation. 

Sound  conservation  practices  are  com- 
patible with  a  vigorous  and  growing  pe- 
troleum industry  offshore. 

The  long-range  answer  to  the  gas 
shortage  doesn't  lie  in  Federal  offshore 
lease  sales  alone.  But  the  short-range 
answer  could  be  in  a  successful  lease  sale 
held  soon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  in  the  Record. 
an  article  from  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
of  April  10  which  discusses  the  natural 
gas  shortage  in  this  coimtry: 
CoLTTMBiA  Gas  To  Lxmit  New  Commitments 
To  Skll  Natueal  Gas;  Short  Supply  Cited 
New  York. — The  national  shortage  of  nat- 
ural gas  supplies  was  highlighted  again  as 
Columbia  Gas  System  Inc..  the  nation's 
largest  gas  utility,  announced  that  it  will 
limit  new  contract  commitments  for  sale  of 
natural  gas. 


A  similar  annoimcement  was  made  last  fall 
by  ConsoUdated  Natural  Gas  Co.,  another 
large  supplier  and  distributor.  Both  Colum- 
bia and  Consolidated  sell  natural  gas  directly 
to  residential  and  industrial  consiuners,  and 
to  nonaffiliated  public  utilities. 

The  announcements  mean  industrial  cus- 
tomers and  public  utilities  cannot  expect  to 
be  supplied  with  substantially  more  natural 
gas  from  the  two  companies  this  coming  win- 
ter than  they  were  last  winter.  Gas  usage  is 
highest  dtiring  the  winter  months  owing  to 
higher  demands  for  home  heating. 

Residential  customers  so  far  have  been 
generally  unaffected  by  gas  shortages.  But 
during  several  cold  days  this  past  winter 
many  gas  utilities  cut  off  service  to  large  in- 
dustrial users,  who  buy  on  "Intemiptible" 
contracts. 

LIMITS      ARE    DETAILED 

"In  no  event  will  Columbia  System  retail 
companies  accept  new  volume  loads  in  excess 
of  300,000  cubic  feet  daily,"  said  Cecil  E. 
liOomls,  Columbia's  chairman  and  chief  ex- 
ecutive officer.  "We  are  urg^g  our  wholesale 
customers  to  apply  the  same  limitations  in 
their  sales  and  use  that  we  are  adopting. 

"This  is  necessary  becatise  these  customer* 
have  recently  made  requests  for  next  winter 
far  exceeding  the  requirements  they  had  pre- 
viously indicated,"  he  said.  "We  cannot  ob- 
tain the  additional  gas  to  meet  these  de- 
mands. Even  if  we  could  get  the  gas,  it  would 
be  physically  Impossible  to  build  the  delivery 
facilities  in  time  to  move  it." 

Mr.  Loomls  said  the  shortage  was  due  to 
"unrealistic  area  pricing  policies  on  gas  pro- 
duction," combined  with  increasing  demand. 
Pricing  of  gas  sold  In  interstate  commerce  is 
controlled  by  the  Federal  Power  Commission. 

"Higher  standards  of  living  in  the  markets 
we  serve  are  causing  rising  reqiUrements  t<x 
aU  kinds  of  fuel  and  energy,  and  natural  gas 
demand  has  risen  especially  sharply  because 
of  accelerated  efforts  to  reduce  air  pollution, 
shortages  of  bituminoiis  coal,  and  delays  in 
construction  of  electric  generating  stations," 
he  said. 

Electric  utilities  use  natural  gas  to  produce 
electricity  with  gas  turbine  generators.  Gas 
utilities  purchase  gas  for  distribution  to  resi- 
dential, ctxnmerclal,  and  Industrial  custom- 
ers. 

PROVED  RESERVES  DECLINK 

Last  week  the  American  Gas  Association  re- 
ported that  proved  natural  gas  reserves  de- 
clined in  1969  for  the  second  year  in  a  row,  to 
275.1  trillion  cubic  feet,  from  287.3  trillion 
cubic  feet  at  the  end  of  1968.  This  means 
tliat  gas  is  being  consumed  faster  than  new 
supplies  are  being  developed. 

Consolidated  Gas  says  Its  supply  sittiation 
basnt  improved  substantially  since  mld-wln- 
ter,  when  the  company  began  enoouraglng 
some  large  users  to  substitute  other  fuels  for 
gas  lor  the  balance  of  the  season.  The  com- 
pany also  reduced  promotion  of  additional 
large-volume  commercial  and  indtistrlal  gas 
sales  m  order  to  protect  Its  ability  to  serve 
existing  markets. 

Consolidated  hasn't  set  numerical  limits 
on  new  sales.  But  Walter  C.  Kronke,  treas- 
urer, says  the  company's  distribution  stib- 
sldlaries  and  several  nonaffiliated  puWic 
utility  customers,  mostly  in  Upstate  New 
York,  have  been  told  not  to  expect  sub- 
stantially Increased  supplies.  "We've  told 
them  how  much  gas  they  can  expect  from 
\is."  he  said.  "It's  up  to  them  to  decide  how 
to  use  it." 

Sales  of  Ijoth  Columbia  and  Consolidated 
are  concentrated  in  Ohio,  West  Virginia. 
Pennsylvania,  and  Upstate  New  York.  Colum- 
bia also  sells  in  parts  of  Kentucky,  Virginia 
and  Maryland.  More  than  100  public  uUlities 
buy  gas  from  Columbia. 

Colvtmbla  receives  88  Tc  of  Its  gas  from  pro- 
ducers in  the  southwest  U.S.,  throtigh  Its 
own  Interstate  pipelines  and  those  of  Ave 
unaffiliated  pipeline  companies.  Customers 
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supplied  by  Columbia  or  ConsoUdatad,  whlcb 
alao  operates  a  pipeline  of  Its  own,  cannot 
easily  increase  purchases  from  other  suppliers 
since  the  shortage  problem  applies  to  all. 

Nevertheless,  some  companies,  such  as  Na- 
tional Fuel  Oas  Co..  Buflalo,  and  American 
Natural  Gas  Co.,  located  In  Detroit,  says  pres- 
ent pipeline  contracu  are  adequate  to  get 
them  through  next  winter  without  substan- 
tial shortages. 

"There  Is  no  Immediate  problem  with  gas 
supply,"  says  NaUonal  Fuel's  secretary-treas- 
urer, Robert  L.  Pyner.  "But  we  could  begin  to 
have  shortages  In  the  winter  of  1972-73  un- 
less new  supplies  are  developed."  National 
and  American  Natural  both  buy  gas  from 
Canada. 

Columbia's  Mr.  Loomls  says  that  In  addi- 
tion to  exploration  for  additional  southwest 
and  Appalachian  reserves,  the  company  Is 
studying  alternative  sources  from  Canada 
and  Alaska,  and  has  entered  an  agreement  to 
Import  liquefied  natural  gas  from  Algeria. 

In  Houston,  a  spokesman  for  Tenneco  Inc., 
a  major  gas  supply  pipeline,  said,  "We  could 
sell  between  200  million  and  300  million  more 
cubic  feet  of  gas  a  day  If  we  had  the  supply." 
Other  pipeline  concerns  declined  estimates. 

Potential  gas  reserves — gas  believed  to  be 
In  the  ground  but  yet  to  be  discovered  are 
larger  than  ever  before,  the  American  Oas 
Association  says.  Their  estimate  of  the  po- 
tential. 1,227  trillion  cubic  feet,  would  be 
sulBclent  supply  to  meet  Indicated  need  Into 
the  21st  century,  they  say. 


EARTH  SCIENCE  WEEK 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  grentle- 
man  from  New  York  (Mr.  Pish)  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week  the 
attention  of  our  Nation  is  being  focused 
upon  our  endangered  environment  by  the 
celebration  of  Earth  Science  Week.  To- 
morrow has  been  set  aside  as  Earth  Sci- 
ence Day,  to  be  marked  by  environmental 
teach-ins  in  universities  and  colleges,  as 
well  as  secondary  and  primary  schools 
throughout  our  land. 

One  of  the  most  pressing  problems  we 
face  In  the  cleanup  and.  preservation  of 
our  environment  is  adequate  and  scien- 
tific disposal  of  the  tons  of  solid  waste 
generated  by  our  technological  way  of 
life.  To  mark  the  importance  of  Earth 
Science  Week,  and  as  a  step  toward  the 
solution  of  how  to  finance  and  organize 
modem  planned  solid  waste  disposal,  to- 
day I  have  introduced  a  bill  to  establish 
a  national  system  of  solid  waste  manage- 
ment. 

I  have  introduced  this  legislation,  even 
though  I  am  a  sponsor  of  all  seven  ad- 
ministration bills  dealing  with  our  en- 
vironment, including  HJl.  16025.  which 
specifically  treats  with  solid  waste.  I  have 
done  this  as  H.R.  16025,  as  well  as  other 
legislation  dealing  with  the  subject,  I  be- 
lieve, fails  to  come  to  grips  with  the  most 
basic  problem  of  aU:  How  we  are  to  ade- 
quately finance  any  plan  for  solid  waste 
disposal.  My  bill  is  designed  to  -come 
squarely  to  grips  with  this  critical  prob- 
lem. 

The  imderlying  philosophy  em- 
bodied in  the  legislation  I  have  intro- 
duced is  that  solid  waste  disposal  costs 
are  factually  and  properly  a  consumer 
charge,  and  not  properly,  as  is  now  the 
case,  a  tax  upon  the  general  public.  The 
thrust  of  my  bill  is  that  if  disposal  of  a 
ton  of  beer  cans,  for  example,  cost  $50, 
in  effect  that  beer  has  been  underprlced 


to  the  consumer,  with  the  taxpayers  of 
our  municipalities  underwriting  the  bal- 
ance through  taxes. 

The  fact  is  that  we.  as  a  nation,  are 
producing  garbage  at  such  a  rate  that 
getting  rid  of  it  has  become  our  third 
highest  municipal  cost,  topped  only  by 
highways  and  schools.  Actually,  Ameri- 
can garbage  statistics  are  staggering.  We, 
as  a  nation,  manage  to  create  some  3.5 
billion  tons  of  solid  waste  each  year 
while  disposing  of  this  mountain  of  trash 
costing  the  American  taxpayer  $4.5  bil- 
lion a  year.  These  flgmes  are  expected 
to  triple  by  1980. 

To  give  some  idea  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  problem,  ponder  the  fact  that 
Americans  throw  out  an  estimated  7.6 
million  TV  sets.  Junk  7  million  cars  and 
trucks,  throw  away  50  billion  cans  and 
30  bilUon  bottles  and  Jars.  We  inade- 
quately dispose  of  tons  of  plastic,  count- 
less refrigerators,  stoves,  bath  tubs, 
washing  machines,  and  all  those  other 
items  which  make  the  American  way  of 
life  the  most  comfortable,  but  the  most 
trash  producing  the  world  has  ever 
Imown. 

The  problem  of  what  to  do  with  gar- 
bage has  been  a  problem  since  the  time 
man  first  lived  in  settlements,  and  the 
refuse  of  ancient  civilization  have  pro- 
vided archeologists  with  insights  into 
the  past.  The  modem  solid  waste  prob- 
lem has  taken  on  new  dimensions,  due  to 
modem  packaging  materials.  Aluminum 
and  plastic  will  not  rust,  rot.  or  bum. 
They  are  virtually  indestructible,  and 
the  archeologlst  of  tomorrow  will  find 
many  of  our  packaging  materials  in  as 
pristine  a  condition  in  5,000  years  as  they 
are  when  thrown  away. 

The  legislation  I  have  introduced 
would  establish  a  basis  upon  which  to 
sensibly  come  to  grips  with  our  mounting 
heaps  of  solid  waste.  For  although  today 
we  lavish  vast  amoimts  of  tax  treasure 
on  getting  rid  of  garbage,  we  do  it  neither 
wisely  or  well.  In  fact,  the  money  spent 
today  tends  to  cause  as  many  or  more 
problems  than  it  solves.  Vast  areas  of 
our  country  are  given  over  to  trash  heaps 
which  pollute  the  ground  water  supply, 
are  breeding  places  for  rats,  and  are  not 
only  health  hazards,  but  sight  hazards. 

The  legislation  I  have  Introduced 
would  establish  a  Solid  Waste  Manage- 
ment Commission,  whose  duty  It  would 
be  to  hold  hearings  to  set  charges  on 
manufactured  items  based  upon  cost  of 
disposal  of  the  nonconsumable  portion 
of  that  product.  This  disposal  charge  or 
tax  would  be  dependent  upon  the  cost 
of  disposal  only.  The  more  easily  disposed 
of.  the  lower  the  charge.  I  feel  that  this 
charge  would  provide  a  very  real  In- 
centive for  our  manufacturers  to  dis- 
cover and  develop  new  materials  that  will 
more  easily  deteriorate  and  are  more 
easily  disposed  of. 

Funds  raised  by  this  disposal  charge 
would  go  into  a  solid  waste  management 
trust  fimd,  which  would  allocate  the  fund 
both  for  technological  study  and  develop- 
ment of  scientific  solid  waste  disposal 
systems,  as  well  as  for  grants  to  State, 
interstate,  and  local  entities  for  develop- 
ment, planning,  and  construction  of  solid 
waste  disposal  systems. 

Illy  bill  also  calls  for  establishment 
of  Federal  Solid  Waste  Corporation  sim- 


ilar to  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 
whose  duty  it  will  be  to  carry  out  a  co- 
ordinated nationwide  solid  wsiste  man- 
agement program,  which  would  include 
development  of  strategically  located  gar- 
bage processing  centers  across  the  coun- 
try. 

Such,  In  brief  outline,  are  the  concepts 
Included  in  the  legislation  I  Introduce 
today.  What  I  wish  to  stress  here,  is  that 
I  believe  that  within  this  legislation  and 
the  concepts  it  contains,  lies  an  answer 
as  to  who  should  pay,  how  the  charges 
Imposed  can  be  collected,  a  method  of 
fund  distribution  and  the  creation  of  a 
structure  through  which  funds  can  be 
distributed  in  a  way  which  will  be  mean- 
ingful in  solving  the  mounting  problem 
of  how  we  are  to  deal  with  our  piles  of 
solid  waste  both  economically  and  effi- 
ciently. 

The  day  has  passed,  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
we  can  simply  bury  our  wastes — or  bum 
it,  or  dump  it  in  our  streams  or  Istkes  or 
oceans.  Not  only  are  the  penalties  paid 
by  our  environment  too  high  for  this, 
but  the  fact  of  shrinking  natund  re- 
sources coupled  with  a  technological  and 
population  explosion  will  no  longer  allow 
us  such  extravagance  if  we  are  to  sur- 
vive. 

As  we  consider  these  problems,  we  must 
remember  that  however  we  pay,  pay  we 
must.  Whatever  plan  Is  finally  adopted, 
the  adoption  of  a  plan  is  mandatory  If 
we  are  not  to  see  a  gradual  and  steady 
decline  in  our  living  conditions.  I  believe 
the  legislation  I  have  Introduced  today 
provides  a  sound  basis  for  pajrment  and 
for  planning. 


LEGISLATION  TO  REQUIRE  THE 
OPEN  DATING  OF  PACKAGED 
FOODS— IV 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Farbstein)  is  recognized  for 
20  minutes. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
November,  I  introduced  H.R.  14816,  leg- 
islation to  require  the  last  date  a  food 
can  safely  be  kept  on  a  grocer's  shelves 
to  appear  on  the  label  of  aU  perishable 
and  semiperishable  foods.  A  couple  of 
weeks  ago.  I  released  the  results  of  two 
surveys  of  District  of  Columbia  super- 
market dating  practices,  which  uncov- 
ered large  amoimts  of  out-of-date  food 
being  sold.  Such  practices  are  unfortu- 
nately not  limited  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia but  exist  throughout  the  coun- 
try. Last  week,  I  reintroduced  the  legis- 
lation with  57  cosponsors. 

Yesterday,  the  Washington  Post  edi- 
torially endorsed  the  legislation. 

I  Insert  in  the  Record  at  this  point  the 
Post  editorial: 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Apr.  20,  1970] 
A  Feksb  Idea  on  Staixnkss 

0420.  BKA.  3847.  These  numbers  and  let- 
ters, plus  thousands  of  combinations  Ilka 
them,  are  seen  dally  by  shoppers  In  Washing- 
ton-area groceries  and  sui>ermarkets.  What 
do  they  mecm?  Most  consumers  don't  know. 
Moreover,  they  aren't  supposed  to  know.  Tha 
codes,  which  are  stamped  on  every  Item  (ex- 
cept produce)  sold  In  food  stores,  are  for  tha 
benefit  of  the  store  employees.  The  numbers 
Indicate  a  data  that  tells  when  the  item  was 
packaged  or  when  It  should  be  pulled  off 
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the  shelf  before  rotting  or  going  stale.  Thus, 
0420  on  a  slab  of  cheese  may  mean  today's 
date:  the  4th  month  and  the  20th  day.  BKA 
on  butter  might  Indicate  Feb.  1:  B  for  Feb- 
ruary and  A  for  the  1st.  with  K  thrown  In 
as  a  fakeout.  3047  on  a  steak  may  mean  Oc- 
tober 4:  add  the  first  and  last  number  to  get 
the  10th  month,  with  04  indicating  the  day. 

It's  all  too  confusing  and  Rep.  Leonard 
Farbstein  and  the  Democratic  Central 
Committee  Consumer  Action  group  believe 
the  confusion  Is  Intentional.  They  recently 
made  two  surveys  of  18  Washington  super- 
markets In  the  A&P,  Safeway  and  Olant 
chains.  "The  surveys."  said  Farbstein.  "found 
large  quantities  of  out-of-date  food.  They 
found  stores  which  repackaged  Items  with 
new  labels  and  code  date."  The  committee's 
report  said  that  20  per  cent  of  the  product 
lines  m  AJcP  stores,  18  per  cent  In  the  prod- 
uct lines  of  Giant  stores,  and  16  per  cent 
of  the  product  lines  In  Safeway  stores  had 
one  or  more  Items  which  should  have  been 
removed  from  the  shelf. 

Last  week,  65  congressmen  Joined  Farbstein 
In  co-sponsoring  national  legislation  to  re- 
quire the  open  dating  of  packaged  foods. 
The  bill  would  require  stamping  the  final 
date  a  food  can  safely  be  kept  on  the  shelves. 
With  open  dating,  the  consumer  has  personal 
policing  powers  over  a  stoire  manager  who 
tries  to  pass  off  stale  or  rotUng  food  as  fresh : 
he  merely  leaves  it  on  the  shelf  until  the 
manager  gets  the  hint. 

Spokesmen  for  the  food  Industry  naturally 
object.  Open  dating,  they  argue,  would  invite 
customers  to  buy  only  the  freshest  products 
and  thus  create  both  a  waste  in  food  and  In- 
crease in  prices.  This  argument  doesn't  bold. 
First,  nothing  can  Justify  selling  stale  or 
rotting  food  to  a  consumer  who  thinks  he 
is  getting  fresh  goods.  Second,  aging  products 
can  be  sold  at  reduced  prices — for  the  con- 
sumers whoidon't  mind,  say.  bread  a  few  days 
old  or  oleo  not  exactly  straight  from  the  vat. 

This  bill  should  be  passed  as  quickly  as 
possible.  A  few  places,  like  New  York  City,  re- 
quire the  dating  of  milk.  Federal  law  de- 
mands dates  on  items  like  drugs  and  film. 
Should  open  dating  of  food  not  become  law, 
abuses  will  continue.  Such  as  the  one  in 
which  a  local  store  manager,  who  Ignored 
code  dates,  said  he  would  remove  poultry 
from  the  shelves  when  it  beg^an  to  smell, 
turn  red  or  yellow,  or  when  little  growths 
began  to  appear. 


I 
A  CAUSE  OP  PROMISE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois.  Mr.  Mikva,  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow 
millions  of  concerned  Americans  will 
Join  together  in  a  common  cause — a 
cause  bred  of  despair  and  nurtured  by 
fury,  but  a  cause  in  the  end  of  promise. 
On  Earth  Day,  we  are  not  going  to  share 
our  time  and  our  voices  and  our  labor 
only  to  decry  once  again  the  miserable 
condition  of  the  environment  which  we 
have  created  for  ourselves.  Rather,  we 
are  going  to  join  together  to  offer  an 
alternative.  We  are  going  to  say  tomor- 
row "We  will  no  longer  accept  the  decay 
and  degradation  and  death  of  our 
earthly  resources.  We  are  going  to,  in- 
stead, affirm  Ufe,  and  dedicate  our  efforts 
to  revitallzatlon." 

This  word,  "revitallzatlon"— literally, 
to  reendow  with  life— is  the  driving  force 
behind  Earth  Day.  We  want  to  begin  to 
reendow  the  earth,  not  with  continued 
sickness  and  blight  and  misery,  but  with 
life,  a  life  we  all  can  share  and  celebrate. 
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The  new  life  we  will  seek,  beginning 
with  tomorrow's  symbolic  efforts  may 
not  be  at  all  the  same  as  the  old  life  we 
have  known.  It  could  hardly  be.  New 
values  will  have  to  prevail.  Some  old 
comforts  will  have  to  be  abandoned  in 
favor  of  new  responsibilities.  Some  old 
negligences  will  have  to  be  corrected  by 
new  scrutinies.  And  many  old  indiffer- 
ences will  have  to  be  cut  short  by  the 
new  awareness  we  all  must  gain  of  our 
ecological  role  on  earth. 

But  we  must  revitalize.  It  Is  our  only 
hope. 

We  must  revitalize  our  waters;  fish 
must  once  again  spawn  and  multiply; 
waterbome  plants  must  once  again 
flourish,  unhindered  by  the  chemical  de- 
bauchers  we  have  up  until  now  inflicted 
upon  them.  ■« 

We  must  revitalize  our  atmosphere;  no 
longer  should  we  have  to  wheeze  and 
weep  from  the  soot  and  pollutants  in  the 
air;  no  longer  should  our  laundry  grow 
gray  on  the  lines  from  smoke. 

We  must  revitalize  our  lands;  we  must 
sacrifice  no  more  soil  needlessly  to  con- 
crete, or  beautiful  scenery  to  modern- 
ization. 

We  must  revitalize.  This  is  what  Earth 
Day  is  all  about. 

We  must  think  again  on  the  need 
to  limit  our  numbers.  We  must  think 
again  on  the  potential  of  our  bodies 
to  grow  and  be  fit.  We  must  think 
again  on  how  much  and  in  what 
creative  ways  we  have  deadened  our 
senses — ^by  noise  and  garish  lights  and 
noxious  fumes.  And  we  must  revitalize. 

We  must  begin  in  earnest  to  search  out 
the  ways  to  accomplish  this  rebirth.  We 
must  expend  our  energies  and  our  tech- 
nological skills  to  discover  the  strategy, 
the  many-faceted  attack  on  ugliness  and 
decay,  which  will  Indeed  "Give  Earth  a 
CHiance";  because  earth's  chance  is  our 
chance,  the  only  one  we  have. 


SAN  JACINTO  DAY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Pickle)  is  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  nearly  all 
commerce  has  halted  today  in  Texas  to 
honor  the  Battle  of  San  Jacinto,  which 
was  fought  on  April  21,  1836. 

Historians  agree  that  few  battles  have 
had  greater  historic  impact  than  tiiat  of 
San  Jacinto.  This  battle  lead  to  the  inde- 
pendence of  Texas  and  its  later  annexa- 
tion to  the  United  States. 

This  moment  in  history  came  as  the 
Texas  army  was  somewhat  in  disarray. 
All  along,  the  Texans  were  fighting  a  foe 
with  superior  manpower  and  weapons 
and  we  had  Just  experienced  successive 
tragedies  at  San  Antonio,  San  Patricio, 
Agua  Dulce,  Goliad,  Refugio  and  Vic- 
toria. Panic  reigned  as  the  Texas  army 
was  in  full  retreat. 

However,  the  Mexican  Army  under 
Santa  Anna  had  swept  past  the  rag-tag 
Texans  and  (3en.  Sam  Houston  managed 
to  command  the  high  groimd  overlooking 
a  vastly  superior  force.  The  Mexican 
Army,  with  400  fresh  troops,  now  num- 


bered 1,600.  Houston  had  between  6  and 
7  hundred  men  imder  his  command. 

On  April  20,  the  day  before  the  battle, 
Houston  took  his  position  across  from 
the  Mexican  camp  at  the  Junction  at  the 
San  Jacinto  River  and  Buffalo  Bayou. 
Surely  he  knew  of  the  tremendous  battle 
that  might  take  place  the  next  afternoon. 

But  his  men  were  equal  to  the  task. 
They  charged  suddenly  to  the  music  of 
"Won't  you  Come  to  the  Bower"  and  with 
the  battle  cry  "Remember  the  Alamo: 
Remember  Goliad." 

According  to  Houston's  account,  the 
Mexicans  were  routed,  suffering  a  loss  of 
630  killed,  280  wounded  and  730  cap- 
tured— all  this  with  a  Texas  army  of  less 
than  700  men. 

This  battle  Is  more  than  a  part  of  his- 
tory; it  is  our  living  heritage.  Texans  the 
world  over  stop  on  this  day  to  remember, 
to  refiect,  to  appreciate  agtiin  the  im- 
portance of  man's  quest  for  freedom  and 
independence. 

It  took  a  long  time  for  the  wounds  to 
heal,  but  Texas  and  Mexico  are  now  great 
neighbors  and  great  friends.  Much  of  our 
culture  today  was  inherited  from  the 
Mexican  influence. 

This  battle  of  135  years  ago  was  in- 
evitable under  the  conditions  that  ex- 
isted. The  descendants  of  both  Texas  and 
Mexico  have  long  since  appreciated  and 
accepted  the  conditions  that  brought 
about  the  conflict  and  have  resolved  over 
the  years  to  work  closely  together  on 
matters  that  affect  our  common  welfare. 
We  are  good  neighbors,  with  the  highest 
respect  for  each  other. 


REPORT  ON  ADMINISTRATION  OF 
NATURAL  GAS  PIPELINE  SAFETY 
ACT  OP  1968— MESSAGE  PROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States; 
which  was  read  and,  together  with  the 
accompanying  papers,  without  objection, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  herewith  transmit  to  you  the  sec- 
ond Annual  Ref>ort  on  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Natural  Gas  Pipeline  Safety 
Act  of  1968.  This  report  has  been  pre- 
pared in  accordance  with  section  14  of 
the  act,  and  covers  the  period  of  Janu- 
ary 1,  1969,  through  December  31,  1969. 
Richard  Nxxon. 
The  Whiti  House,  April  21,  1970. 


REPORT  ON  COMPENSATION  OP 
OFFICERS  AND  EMPLOYEES  OP 
OFFICJE  OF  ECONOMIC  OPPOR- 
TUNITY—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

^  The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  before 
the  House  the  following  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States;  which 
was  read  and,  together  with  the  accom- 
pans^ng  papers,  without  objection,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor: 
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To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Pursuant  to  Section  610-1  (b)  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  as 
amended,  the  Director  uf  the  OfBce  of 
Economic  Opportunity  has  submitted  a 
list  of  the  names  of  officers  or  employees 
whose  compensaUon  is  subject  to  the  lim- 
iUtions  set  forth  in  Section  610-1  (a) 
and  who  were  receiving,  at  the  end  of  the 
last  fiscal  year,  salary  at  a  rate  of  $10,000 
or  more  per  year,  tocether  with  the 
amount  of  actual  compensation  paid  to 
each  person  and  the  amount  of  such 
compensation  paid  from  fimds  advanced 
or  granted  piirsuant  to  the  Act.  I  am 
transmitting  the  report  to  the  Congress 

herewith. 

Richard  Nixon. 

Th«  Whit«  House,  April  21.  1970. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  CERTAIN  REPORTS 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  B4r.  Speaker.  I  ask 

imanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight  to- 
night to  file  certain  reports. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
BXTUU  of  Massachusetts).  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


TRANSPORTATION    BILLS    NEED    A 
SPECIAL  COMMITTEE 


(Mr.  BmOHAM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record,  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter.) . 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
1956.  the  Federal  Oovenunent  has  in- 
vested more  than  $48.4  bUUon  In  Fed- 
eral highway  programs  from  the  highway 
trust  fund,  while  sorely  needed  urban 
mass  transit  systems  have  received  only 
about  $638  million  since  Federal  funds 
were  first  provided  for  that  purpose  In 
1961. 

To  remedy  this  Irrational  imbalance, 
which  has  contributed  so  greatly  to  our 
current  transportation — and  environ- 
mental— crisis,  I  have  sponsored  and 
urged  consideration  since  1965  of  legis- 
lation that  would  permit  State  and  local 
officials  to  elect  to  use  a  portion  of  the 
highway  trust  fund  moneys  they  receive 
for  new  and  Improved  mass  transit  fa- 
cilities. I  have  urged  passage  of  this 
measure  as  a  first  step  toward  a  general 
transportation  tnist  fund  which  would 
provide  balanced  Federal  assistance  for 
all  modes  of  ground  transportation. 

Because  my  legislation  affects  the 
highway  trust  fund,  it  has  been  referred 
in  each  Congress  to  the  Public  Works 
Committee,  which  has  jurisdiction  over 
roads  and  highways.  In  previous  years, 
I  have  presented  my  views  on  its  behalf 
In  testimony  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Roads  of  the  Public  Works  Committee 
in  spite  of  that  committee's  lack  of  juris- 
diction over  rail-mass  transit. 

Last  week,  I  received  word  that  the 
Subcommittee  on  Roads  will  again  be 
holding  hearings  on  proposals  affecting 
the  highway  program,  including  my  bill. 
HJl.  135.  Those  hearings  got  underway 
today. 

In  his  announcement  of  these  hear- 
ings.   Chairman    Fallon    Indicated    the 


committee  would  consider  "a  possible 
program  of  assistance  to  highway-ori- 
ented mass  transit."  as  well  as  other 
measures  related  to  highways,  but  that 
the  major  "vehicle"  for  the  hearings  is  a 
bill  sponsored  by  Chairman  Fallon  and 
Roads  Subcommittee  Chairman  Klu- 
czYNSKi— HJl.  16788— that  would  ex- 
tend the  highway  trust  fund  and  the 
Federal-aid  highway  program  through 
1978. 

This  announcement,  and  my  past  ex- 
perience, makes  it  clear  to  me  that  it  is 
impossible  for  my  legislation  or  any  leg- 
islation that  would  provide  for  compre- 
hensive consideration  of  transportation 
priorities   and   needs,   to   be   seriously 
considered    by   this  committee   of    the 
Congress.     Committee     jurisdiction     in 
the     transportation     field     is     divided 
three     ways — rail-mass    transit    under 
Banking  and  Currency;  highways  under 
Public  Works;  and  other  transportation 
under  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
None  of  these  committees  can  give  seri- 
ous   consideration    to    legislation    that 
would  directly  affect  types  of  transporta- 
tion other  than  the  one  over  which  it 
has  jurisdiction.  Yet.  if  this  NaUon  Is  to 
develop  a  balanced  transportation  sys- 
tem and  solve  its  deepening  transporta- 
tion crisis,  such  broad  legislation  is  es- 
sential. 

This  Is  one  of  a  number  of  cases  where, 
indeed,  our  problems  are  directly  a  re- 
sult of  weaknesses  in  our  governmental 
structure  and  procedures,  as  so  many  of 
our  young  people  are  charging. 

I  have,  therefore,  decided  now  to  go 
to  the  heart  of  the  problem— to  seek  a 
change  in  the  legislative  system  in  the 
transportation    area.    I    have    advised 
Chairman    Fallon    and    Subcommittee 
Chairman  Kluczynski  that,  for  the  rea- 
sons I  have  outlined  here,  I  do  not  feel 
my  proposed  legislation  or  any  compre- 
hensive  transportation   legislation   can 
receive  a  proper  hearing  in  their  com- 
mittee, and  I  have  therefore  declined 
their  invitation  to  testify  before  them. 
Instead,  I  am  today  introducing  a  res- 
olution in  the  House  to  set  up  a  Special 
House    Committee    on    Transportation. 
That  committee  would  be  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  looking  into  first,  the 
causes,  effects,  and  extent  of  the  trans- 
portation crisis  in  this  country;  second, 
how  we  might  change  current  machinery 
and  procedures  of  the  Congress  and  the 
executive  branch  to  reach  a  solution  of 
that  crisis;  and  third,  what  comprehen- 
sive measures  might  be  taken  to  assure 
Federal  support  and  assistance  for  each 
mode  of  transportation  based  on  rela- 
tive need  within  a  balanced  transporta- 
tion system. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  this  resolution, 
the  text  of  which  is  set  forth  below,  has 
been  cosponsored  by  Messrs.  Hathaway. 
KocH,  MncvA.  Ottinger,  Rees,  Rosen- 
thal, Ryan,  and  Scheuer.  I  hope  it  will 
be  considered  favorably  by  the  Rules 
Committee  and  the  House. 


occurring  In  the  membership  of  the  com- 
mittee shall  be  filled  In  the  same  manner  in 
which  the  original  appointment  waa  made. 
The  committee  is  authorized  and  directed 
to  conduct  a  full  and  complete  investigation 
and  study  of  transportation  problems  in  the 
United  SUtes,  including  (1)  their  causes, 
extent,  and  effecU;  (3)  the  adequacy  of 
current  machinery  and  procedures  of  the 
Oongreas  and  the  executive  branch  pertain- 
ing to  the  solution  of  such  problems;  and 
(3)  comprehensive  measures  to  assure  Fed- 
eral support  and  assistance  for  each  mode 
of  transportaUon  based  on  the  relative  need 
for  such  support  in  order  to  achieve  a  bal- 
anced transportation  system,  including  pro- 
posals to  extend  the  use  of  the  highway  trust 
fund  to  rail-mass  transit  and  to  establish  a 
general  transportation  tr\ut  fund  to  replace 
the  highway  trust  fund. 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  reso- 
lution the  committee,  or  any  subcommittee 
thereof  authorized  by  the  committee  to  hold 
hearings,  is  authorized  to  sit  and  act  during 
the  present  Congress  at  such  times  and  places 
within  the  United  SUtes.  including  any  Com- 
monweeUth  or  possession  thereof,  whether 
the  House  is  in  session,  has  recessed,  or  has 
adjourned,  to  hold  such  hearings,  and  to 
request  the  attendance  and  testimony  of 
such  witnesses  and  the  production  of  such 
books,  records,  correspondence,  memoran- 
dunu,'  papers,  and  documents,  as  It  deems 
necessary. 

The  committee  shall  report  to  the  House  as 
soon  as  practicable  during  the  present  Con- 
gress the  results  of  its  investigation  and 
study,  together  with  such  recommendations 
as  it  deems  advisable.  Any  such  report  which 
Is  made  when  the  House  Is  not  In  session 
shaU  be  filed  with  the  Clerk  of  the  House. 


The  resolution  referred  to.  follows: 

RlSOLUTION 

Retolved,  That  there  is  hereby  created  a 
select  oommittee  to  be  composed  of  seven 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
be  appointed  by  the  Speaker,  one  of  whom 
he  BbaU  designate  as  chairman.  Any  vacancy 
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SWEET  SMELL? 

(Mr.  HALL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this     3 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex-      x 
traneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week's 
issue  of  Barron's  carries  a  front  page 
editorial  condemning  the  financial  night- 
mare the  Economic  Development  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Small  Business 
Administration  have  foisted  on  the  tax- 
payers of  this  Nation  by  their  bank- 
rolling of  Maine  Sugar  Industries,  Inc. 

As  the  editorial  comments : 

Nobody  knows  how  many  other  commercial 
follies  SBA  and  EDA  have  perpetrated  over 
the  years.  Perhaps  it's  time  Congress  foimd 
out. 

I  include  the  editorial  at  this  point 
for  insertion  in  the  Record  : 
SWEKT  Smell? — The  United  States  Should 
Stop  Plating  Sugar  Daddt 

The  stock  market  of  late  has  come  to  re- 
semble a  mine  field,  where  even  the  brash- 
est, or  most  foolhardy,  Increasingly  fear  to 
tread.  Like  mines,  the  dangers  are  usually 
hidden  from  the  naked  eye.  surfacing  ex- 
plosively only  when  a  company  icsues  a  dis- 
appointing earnings  report  or  a  huge  block 
of  stock  hits  the  tape  on  a  dcwntlck.  Once 
in  a  while,  however,  the  hazards  are  marked 
by  the  legal  equivalent  of  a  skull-and-cross- 
bones.  Take   the   registration  statement  re- 
cently filed  by  a  concern  called  Maine  Sugar 
Industries  Inc.  which  carries,  in  capital  let- 
ters and  boldface,  one  caveat  after  another. 
"This   offering,"   it   discloses   at   once,   "en- 
tails a  very  high  degree  of  risk."  The  docu- 
ment explains.  "A  purchaser  of  the  common 
stock  being  offered  hereunder  is  cautioned 
that  due  to  the  company's  weak  financial 
condition,  lack  of  working  capital,  absence 
of   a   positive   cash    flow,   defaults   on   loan 
and  lease  agreements,  the  fact  that  there 


I 


is  no  assurance  that  the  proceeds  from  said 
public  offering  will  be  raised  and  since  there 
Is  no  escrow  provision  with  respect  to  a  spe- 
cified amount  of  proceeds,  be  may  lose  his 
entire  Investment." 

Win  or  lose,  prospective  buyers  of  the  issue 
will  find  themselves  in  distlngtilshed  finan- 
cial company.  Largest  fellow  shareholder  Is 
Vahlslng  Inc.,  which  owns  19%  of  the  out- 
standing stock  of  Maine  Sugar  Industries  and 
over  SI  million  worth  of  Its  obligations; 
Vahlslng,  a  family-controlled  potato-proces- 
sor, is  run  by  Fred,  Jr.,  a  man  whose  business 
talents  match  his  political  gifts.  MSI's  loans 
and  notes — the  bulk  of  which  enjoys  a  gov- 
ernment guarantee — are  held  by  several  of 
the  beet  commercial  banks  In  Boston  and 
New  York.  Among  the  major  creditors  are 
state  and  federal  agencies,  notably  the  Aroos- 
took Development  Corp.  and  the  Economic 
Development  Administration  (U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  which  hold  first  and  sec- 
ond mortgages  of  nearly  $20  million  on  the 
property.  Smaller  creditors  (three  of  whom, 
according  to  a  legend  stamped  in  red  on  the 
front  page  of  the  prospectus,  "with  claims 
totaling  approximately  $4,000.  have  filed  a 
petition  in  the  U.S.  District  Court  .  .  .  seeking 
the  company  to  be  adjudged  a  bankrupt") 
include  nine  persons  with  mechanics'  liens  of 
$890,000,  the  Finger  Lakes  Sugar  Beet  Grow- 
ers Association  and  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service. 

Going  public  or  going  broke,  to  be  sure,  is 
nothing  new.  Yet  the  offering  by  Maine  Sugar 
Industries  and  the  financial  woes  it  betokens 
axe  noteworthy.  As  the  capital  structure  sug- 
gests, the  company  was  organized  more  in  re- 
sponse to  political  expediency  than  to  press- 
ing economic  need;  to  launch  It  required  a 
special  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  allot- 
ment of  sugar  beet  acreage  to  Maine,  inhos- 
pitable soil  which  had  never  previously  fa- 
vored the  crop,  as  well  as  a  downgrading  by 
Augusta  of  a  local  stream,  the  Prestile  (to 
the  status,  claim  conservationists,  of  a  sewer) , 

Throughout  its  brief  and  deficit-ridden 
career,  moreover,  the  company  has  enjoyed  a 
remeu-kable  degree  of  official  forbearance, 
which,  even  under  a  Republican  administra- 
tion, has  overlooked  such  lapses  as  failure  to 
meet  debt  payments  as  they  fell  due.  In  their 
efforts  to  promote  econon[ilc  development  and 
otherwise  "do  good."  finally,  the  bureaucrats 
have  succeeded  in  exposing  not  only  tax- 
payers but  also  businessmen  and  farmers  to 
heavy  loss.  Wall  Street,  as  we  have  said  be- 
fore, corrects  its  mistakes;  Washington  tends 
to  perpetuate  them.  Here  is  one  blunder  that 
both  would  do  well  to  write  off. 

What  arises  from  the  Prestile  these  days. 
In  short,  is  not  the  sweet  smell  of  success. 
Several  years  ago,  however,  everything  wm 
coming  up  roses.  The  venture  evoked  en- 
thusiasm at  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion, which  furnished  the  preliminary  finan- 
cing, according  to  SBA's  glowing  report: 
"The  subject  project  will  succeed  economi- 
cally to  a  higher  percentage  of  profit  than 
any  operating  plant  now  in  existence  because 
of  the  Innovation  and  Improvements  con- 
tained in  this  plant  .  .  ."  Opening  day  at 
Easton  in  October  1966  featured  open  house 
for  miles  around,  as  well  as  laudatory  speeches 
by  Sen.  Edmund  S.  Muskie  (D.,  Me.),  who 
reportedly  played  a  major  role  in  the  politi- 
cal wheeling  and  dealing,  and  other  digni- 
taries. Maine  Sugar  Industries  that  same 
year  sold  its  first  issue  of  stock  at  $S  per 
share.  After  reaching  a  subsequent  high  of 
nearly  $25,  the  stock  last  Friday  was  quoted 
seventy-five  cents  bid,  one  dollar  asked. 

Even  tn  its  heyday,  the  project  had  Its 
share  of  detractors  and  skeptics,  notably  the 
Great  Western  Sugar  Co.  which,  after  feasi- 
bility studies  of  its  own.  bowed  out,  as  well 
as  a  vocal  Congressman  from  Massachusetts. 
Rep.  Thomas  O'Neill,  Jr.  who  flatly  labelled 
it  a  "colossal  waste  of  the  taxpayers'  money." 
Events  have  richly — If  that  is  the  word — 
borne  out  the  nay-sayers.  For  one   thing. 


Maine  farners  never  planted  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  their  allotted  33,000  acres :  last  year, 
harvestings  dwindled  to  10,867.  To  make 
matters  worse,  beet  yields  ran  to  a  scanty 
five  tons  per  acre,  or  barely  30%  of  the  na- 
tional average.  Hence,  a  facility  designed 
to  process  600,000  tons  of  beets  annually  has 
operated  at  a  fraction  of  capacity.  In  the  12 
months  ended  Octo)>er  31.  1969,  on  gross 
revenues  of  $8.1  million,  Maine  Sugar  Indus- 
tries Inc.  lost  $6.7  million.  As  the  company 
points  out,  it  Is  now  In  arrears  on  its  obli- 
gations to  a  host  of  creditors. 

In  such  dire  straits,  a  privately  financed 
venture  would  doubtless  go  under.  Washing- 
ton has  done  its  best  to  keep  the  company 
afloat.  Last  April,  as  part  of  a  transaction 
whereby  the  first  mortgage  on  the  Easton 
plant  (held  by  a  commercial  bank)  was  re- 
financed, EDA  agreed  to  subordinate  part  of 
its  interest.  Furthermore.  "EDA  agreed  to  a 
deferment  of  interest  and  principal  pay- 
ments due  from  April  through  November 
1969  .  .  .  and  on  September  19,  1969,  in- 
formed the  company  that  it  would  agree  to 
a  further  deferment  of  all  interest  payments 
until  October  1,  1971,  and  principal  pay- 
ments .  .  .  until  October  1,  1973  .  .  ."  The 
proposed  new  offering  in  turn,  hangs  upon 
EDA's  willingness  to  assume  $3.6  million  in 
guaranteed  bank  indebtedness.  On  this  score, 
official  consent  seems  assured.  To  quote 
Robert  Podesta,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce and  EDA  head:  "We  desperately  hope 
that  they  can  succeed.  If  this  doesn't  work 
out,  the  farmers  will  lose,  the  stockholders 
will  lose,  and  nobody  will  win.  They  need  all 
the  sympathetic  consideration  they  can  get." 

Nobody  likes  to  see  an  undertaking,  even 
a  questionable  one,  go  down  the  drain.  Yet 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  throwing  good  money 
after  bad.  One  way  or  another,  taxpayers  are 
already  on  the  hook  for  upwards  of  $15  mil- 
lion. What  is  perhaps  worse,  the  company's 
plight  has  adversely  affected  the  fortunes  of 
hundreds,  perhaps  thousands,  of  suppliers, 
many  of  whom  are  now  l>eing  offered  stock 
(valued  at  five  times  the  market  price)  In 
return  for  their  claims.  New  capital  and  the 
forgiveness  of  debt  might  tide  the  company 
over  for  a  while.  However,  unless  the  soil  of 
Maine — or  the  quality  of  management — 
should  improve  overnight,  another,  poten- 
tially costlier  ordeal  might  well  lie  ahead. 
Sympathy  is  well  and  good,  but  often  In  the 
realm  of  profit-and-loss,  hardheadedness  is 
better. 

To  Judge  by  the  record,  bureaucracy  could 
use  a  bit  more.  According  to  Rep.  H.  R.  Gross 
(R.,  Iowa)  and  fellow  watchdogs  on  Capitol 
Hill,  the  Small  Business  Administration, 
fresh  from  its  near-disaster  in  Maine,  is 
planning  to  play  sugar  daddy  again  in  Vlr< 
glnia.  (Yes,  Virginia,  there  is  a  Santa  Claus.) 
Nobody  knows  how  many  other  commercial 
follies  SBA  and  EDA  have  perpetrated  over 
the  years.  Perhaps  it's  time  Congress  fotind 
out. 


RECESSION  AND  INFLATION— THE 
PRODUCT  OP  REPUBLICAN  ECO- 
NOMIC POLICIES 

(Mr.  ALBERT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week's 
report  by  the  Commerce  Department  that 
the  economy's  real  output  underwent  its 
most  rapid  drop  In  a  decade  during  the 
past  quarter  while  inflation  picked  up 
speed,  clearly  demonstrates  the  utter 
bankruptcy  of  the  economic  policies  be- 
ing pursued  by  President  Nixon's  admin- 
istration. The  decline  in  gross  national 
product  for  the  second  consecutive  quar- 
ter is  positive  proof  that  those  economic 


policies  have  driven  this  Nation  into  a 
recession.  The  GNP  suffered  its  sharpest 
deterioration  since  its  drop  during  the 
third  Elsenhower  recession  in  1960.  Re- 
publican economic  policies  have  likewise 
failed  miserably  to  dampen  the  fires  of 
inflation.  Quite  to  the  contrary,  last 
week's  report  shows  that  the  annual  rate 
of  inflation  surged  upward  from  4.5  per- 
cent in  the  final  1969  quarter  to  5  percent 
during  the  first  3  months  of  this  year. 
The  Republican  administration  has  thus 
at  one  and  the  same  time,  succeeded  in 
strangling  the  American  economy  into  a 
recession  and  fathering  the  worst  infla- 
tionary binge  this  country  has  experi- 
enced in  20  years. 

The  report  on  the  decline  in  economic 
growth  and  the  further  acceleration  of 
inflation  is  a  double  dose  of  bad  news  for 
the  American  people.  Coming  as  it  does 
on  the  heels  of  the  recent  report  that 
unemployment  had  jiunped  to  4.4  percent 
in  March  and  that  a  million  more  people 
were  now  unemployed  than  when  Presi- 
dent Nixon  took  office,  it  points  up  the 
absymal  failure  of  the  traditional  Re- 
publican high  interest  rate,  tight  money 
policies  currently  being  foisted  upon  this 
Nation.  These  identical  policies  produced 
three  recessions  during  the  1950's.  So 
disastrous  was  the  resulting  economic 
stagnation  that  unemployment  stood  at 
7  percent  when  President  Kennedy  took 
office  in  January  1961. 

With  the  many  demands  upon  our  re- 
sources required  to  cope  with  problems  of 
poverty,  environment,  urban  life,  and  so 
forth,  we  simply  cannot  in  the  1970's 
tolerate  a  repetition  of  the  rusting  and 
corrosion  of  this  Nation's  economic  ma- 
chine which  characterized  the  1950's.  I 
call  upon  President  Nixon  to  immediately 
abandon  the  primitive  medieval  eco- 
nomic bloodletting  now  being  carried  out 
by  the  antediluvian  economic  high  priests 
of  his  administration. 


EARTH  DAY  AND  ENVIRONMENTAL 
EDUCATION 

(Mr.  BRADEMAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomor- 
row, April  22,  is  Earth  Day. 

Millions  of  Americans  across  the  coun- 
try will  be  participating  in  the  environ- 
mental teach-in  and  other  Earth  Day 
activities.  Central  to  their  participation 
is  the  conviction  that  we  must  develop  a 
new  ethic  of  caring  for  the  earth  instead 
of  desecrating  it,  as  we  have  done  in  the 
past  and  continue  to  do  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this  time  to  draw 
to  the  attention  of  the  House  legislation 
which  three  of  my  colleagues  and  I  have 
introduced  which  is  aimed  at  providing 
Federal  support  for  education  about  the 
whole  spectnun  of  problems  we  have 
come  to  call  environmental  or  ecological. 

H.R.  14753,  the  Environmental  Quality 
Education  Act,  which  is  sponsored  by  Mr. 
Scheuer,  of  New  York,  Mr.  Reid  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho,  and  myself — 
a  bipartisan  effort,  therefore — ^would 
provide  assistance  for  elementary  and 
secondary  school  and  adult  education 
courses  in  environmental  studies  as  well 
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as  curriculum  development  and  teacher 
training  tn  environmental  education. 

The  House  Select  Subconunittee  has  In 
recent  weeks  been  hearing  some  excel- 
lent testimony  on  the  need  for  environ- 
mental education  legislation  and  we  have 
also  had  drawn  to  our  attention  a  num- 
ber of  first-class  essays  and  articles  on 
the  subject. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  Insert  at  this  point  in 
the  R«coRD  the  statements  of  two  wit- 
nesses on  the  bill,  some  articles  that 
touch  on  the  subject  and  an  address  of 
my  own. 

The  first  article,  "A  Theology  of  the 
Earth."  by  Dr.  Rene  Dubos,  eloquently 
describes  the  need  for  a  new  earth  ethic, 
a  religious  commitment  to  the  care  of  the 
earth. 

The  second  series  of  articles,  'Environ- 
mental Degradation  and  Education," 
published  by  McGraw-Hill  Co.  In 
"Nation's  Schools"  and  "College  and 
University  Business,"  is  an  excellent 
compilation  of  current  eflorts  in  environ- 
mental education. 

I  also  Insert  here  the  statement  before 
the  Select  Subcommittee  on  Education  of 
Dr.  John  S.  Stelnhart.  a  coauthor  of  "The 
Universities  and  Environmental  Qual- 
ity." a  report  to  the  President's  Council 
on  Environmental  Quality. 

In  addition,  I  Include  the  testimony  of 
John  Osman  of  the  Brookings  Institu- 
tion. Dr.  Osman  has  had  long  experience 
In  training  government  and  industry 
leaders  on  the  need  for  Including  en- 
vironmental education  In  the  policy- 
making process. 

Finally,  I  Insert  the  text  of  a  speech  I 
delivered  last  Sunday  in  St.  Louis.  Mo.. 
to  some  of  the  delegates  attending  the 
fLnniifti  general  conference  of  the  United 
Methodist  Church. 
Tbe  material  follows : 

A  THXOtXKiT  or  TBS  BMTTB 

(A  lecture  deUvered  by  Dr.  Rene  Dubo«  on 
October  a,  1909.  at  tbe  Smithsonian  Instl- 
tuUon   In    Wasbtngton.    DC,    under    the 
sponsonblp  of  the  Smithsonian  Office  of 
Environmental  Sclencea) 
Ladles   and   gentlemen,  the  title  of  this 
lecture  would  be  pretentious  If  It  did  not  ex- 
press profound  feelings  that  I  experienced  a 
few  months  ago  at  the  Um«  of  the  ApoUo  8 
mission.  Shortly  after  the  return  to  earth 
of  Apollo  8  the  science  editor  of  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting     System,     Earl     Ubell.     Inter- 
viewed   the    crew    over    the    CBS    network. 
Through  skillful  and  persUtent  questioning 
he  tried  to  extract  from  the  astronauts  what 
li»<i   been   their  most   profotmd   Impression 
during    their    trip    through    spece.    What 
turned  out  was  that  their  deepest  emotion 
t>«^  been  to  see  the  earth  from  space.  The 
astronauts   had   been   overwhelmed    by   the 
beauty  of  the  earth  as  compared  with  the 
bleakness  of  space  and  the  grayness  of  the 
moon. 

On  the  whole,  I  have  been  rather  skeptical 
concerning  the  scientific  value  of  the  man- 
in-space  program.  But,  while  listening  to 
the  ApoUo  8  crew.  I  became  interested  in  that 
•Sort  because  I  felt  that  It  would  pay  un- 
expected dividends — namely,  make  us  ob- 
jectively aware,  through  our  senses  as  it  were, 
of  the  uzUqueness  of  the  earth  among  other 
bodies  In  the  sky. 

The  Incredible  beauty  of  the  earth  as  seen 
from  space  results  largely  from  the  fact  that 
our  planet  is  covered  with  Uvlng  things. 
Wliat  glvaa  vibrant  colors  and  exciting  vari- 


ety to  the  surface  of  the  earth  Is  the  fact 
that  It  U  Uterally  a  living  organism.  The 
earth  Is  Uvlng  by  the  very  fact  that  the 
microbes,  the  plants,  the  animals,  and  man 
have  generated  on  Its  surface,  conditions  that 
occur  nowhere  else,  as  far  as  we  know.  In 
that  part  of  the  universe  that  we  can  hope 
to  reach.  The  phrase  "theology  of  the  earth" 
thus  came  to  me  from  the  Apollo  8  astro- 
nauts' accounts  of  what  they  had  seen  from 
their  space  capsule,  making  me  realize  that 
the  earth  Is  a  living  organism. 

My  presentation  will  be  a  mixture  of  the 
emotional  response  of  my  total  being  to  the 
beauty  of  the  earth,  and  of  my  mental  proc- 
esses as  a  sclenUst  trying  to  give  a  rational 
account  of  the  earth's  association  with  Uv- 
lng things.  The  phrase  "theology  of  the 
earth"  thus  denotes  for  me  the  scientific 
understanding  of  the  sacred  relationships 
that  link  mankind  to  all  the  physical  and 
Uvlng  attributes  of  the  earth. 

I  shall  have  to  touch  on  many  different 
topics  t>ecause  I  want  to  convey  my  belief 
that  we  have  collectively  begun  to  engage 
In  a  kind  of  discovery  of  ourselves — who  we 
are,   where   we   belong,   and   where   we   are 
going.  A  few  lines  from  T.  8.  Eliot  In  his  poem 
"Tour  Quartets"  seems  to  me  the  ultimate 
expression   of  what  I   shall   try   to   express 
emotionally  and  to  analyze  scientifically : 
"We  shaU  not  cease  from  exploration 
And  the  end  of  all  our  exploring  will  be 
To  arrive  where  we  started 
And  know  the  place  for  the  first  time." 
All  archaic  peoples,  all  ancient  classical 
cultures,  have  practiced  some  form  of  nature 
religion.  Even  In  our  times  a  large  number  of 
Isolated,    primitive    tribes    In    Australia.    In 
Africa,  and  in  South  America  still  experience 
a  feeling  of  holiness  (or  the  land  In  which 
they  live.  In  contrast,  respect  for  the  earth 
and  for  nature  has  almost  completely  disap- 
peared from  industrialized   i>eople  In  most 
of  the  countries  that  have  accepted  the  ways 
of  western  civilization. 

Primitive  reUglon.  with  Its  sense  of  holi- 
ness of  the  environment,  was  always  linked 
with  magic.  It  Is  easy  to  understand  how 
there  can  be  links  between  primitive  reU- 
glous  beliefs  and  the  attempts  to  control 
natxire  through  the  mysterious  Influences  of 
the  world.  Even  though  they  always  have 
coexisted  among  prUnltlve  people,  religion 
and  magic  represent  two  very  different  kinds 
of  attitudes. 

In  the  words  of  the  anthropologist  Malln- 
ovaky:  "Religion  refers  to  the  fundamental 
issue*  of  bunuua  existence  while  magic  turns 
round  specific,  concrete  and  practical  prob- 
lems." 

Most  of  my  remarks  this  evening  wUl  be 
based  on  the  conviction  that  the  ecological 
crisis  In  the  modem  world  has  Its  root  tn 
our  failure  to  differentiate  between  the  use 
of  scientific  technology  as  a  kind  of  modem 
magic  and  what  I  shall  call  modem  religion, 
namely,  knowledge  as  it  relates  to  man's 
place  In  the  universe  and.  especially,  his  re- 
lation to  the  earth. 

THS  opnuT  or  thk  pu^cx 
All  ancient  peoples  personified  a  locaUty 
or  a  region  with  a  pfuaicular  god  or  goddess 
that  symbolized  the  qualities  and  the  po- 
tentlalltlee  of  that  place.  Phrases  such  ae 
"the  genius  of  the  place"  or  "the  spirit  of 
the  place"  were  commonly  used  In  the  past. 
AU  followers  of  ancient  cultures  were  con- 
vinced that  man  could  not  retain  bis  physi- 
cal and  mental  health  and  fulfill  his  destiny 
unless  he  lived  In  accordance  wtlh  the  tra- 
ditions of  his  place  and  respected  the  spirit 
of  that  place.  I  believe  It  was  this  attitude 
that  helped  ancient  peoples  to  achieve  rich 
and  creative  adjiutment  to  their  surround- 
ings. Now  you  may  say:  "Spirit  of  place; 
genius  of  place?  This  Is  no  longer  for  us. 
We  are  far  too  learned  and  sophisticated." 


Tet,  raUonaUsUc  and  blas«  as  we  may  be, 
we  stlU  feel,  deep  In  our  hearts,  that  Ufe  Is 
governed  by  forces  that  have  their  roots  In 
the  sou.  In  the  water,  and  In  the  sky  around 
us.  The  last  part  of  Lawrence  Durrell's  book 
Spirit  of  Place  deals  with  this  very  topic. 
There  Is  not  one  among  us  who  does  not 
sense  a  deep  meaning  In  phrases  such  as 
"the  genius  of  New  England"  or  'the  spirit  of 
the  Far  West."  We  still  sense  that  there  is 
some  kind  of  imlqueness  to  each  place,  each 
location,  which  gives  It  a  very  special  mean- 
ing In  our  minds.  But  while  we  pine  for  the 
sense  of  holiness  In  nature,  we  do  not  Itnow 
how  to  introduce  this  sense  In  our  social 
structure.  I  am  convinced  that  this  has  much 
to  do  with  the  ecological  crisis. 

I  am  not  the  first  to  express  the  feeling 
that  we  shall  not  be  able  to  solve  the  eco- 
logical crisis  untU  we  recaptive  some  kind 
of  spiritual  relationship  between  man  and 
his  environment.  Some  two   years  ago,  for 
example,  the  learned  American  scholar  Lynn 
White,  Jr ,  a  professor  at  the  University  of 
California  in   Los   Angeles,   delivered   before 
The  American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science  a  special  lecture  titled  "The 
Historical   Roots  of  Our   Ecological   Crisis." 
This  lecture  must  strike  a  very  sensitive  chord 
in  the  minds  of  Americans  because  It  has  been 
reproduced  again  and  again  In  several  jour- 
nals— ranging  from  The  Oracle,  the  organ  of 
the  Hippie  movement  In  San  Francisco,  to  the 
plush  magazine  Horizon.  Among  the  many  In- 
teresting and  Important  things  White  says, 
I  single  out  a  particular  item  with  which  I 
disagree    In    part.    He    stated    that,    in    his 
opinion,  the  lack  of  reverence  for  nature  on 
the  part  of  modern  industrial  man,  especial- 
ly in  the  United  States,  and  the  desecration 
of   nature   by   technology   are   consequences 
of  biblical  teachings.  He  traced  them  to  the 
first  chapter  of  Genesis  In  which  It  is  said 
that  man  and  woman  were  given  the  right 
and  the  duty  to  replenish  the  earth,  subdue 
It,  and  have  dominion  over  all  Uvlag  things. 
According  to  White,   this  blbUcal   teaching 
has  had  such  a  profound  and  lasting  Influ- 
ence on  western  civilization  that  It  has  made 
modern  man  lose  any  feeling  for  nature  and 
to  be  concerned  only  with  the  conquest  of 
nature  for  his  own  benefit.  Also,  White  sees 
no  hope  of  retracing  our  steps  through  science 
and  technology  because  both  exemplify  the 
authority  expressed  In  that  statement  In  the 
first  chapter  of   Genesis.  The  only  solution 
to  the  ecological  crisis,  therefore,  is  to  try  to 
recapture  the  worshipful  attitude  that  the 
monies  of  the  Franciscan  Order  had  toward 
nature  In  the  thirteenth  century.  The  last 
sentence  of  White's  lecture  Is.  If  my  memory 
serves  me  right,  "I  propose  Francis  as  a  pa- 
tron saint  for  ecologlsts." 

All  of  us  have  some  kind  of  sentimental, 
romantic  sympathy  with  Lynn  White's  thesis. 
All  of  us  are  happy  that  there  have  been 
practical  expressions  of  this  attitude  In  the 
development  of  the  national  paries  In  the  at- 
tempts to  preserve  as  much  wildlife  as  ix>8- 
sible.  By  preserving  the  state  of  certain 
wilderness  areas,  with  their  animal  and 
plants,  their  rocks  and  marshes,  mankind 
symboUzee  that  it  has  retained  some  form  of 
Respect  for  the  natural  world.  In  passing.  It 
is  not  without  Interest  that  the  United 
States — the  country  which  has  certainly  been 
the  most  successful  and  has  done  the  moet 
toward  achieving  dominion  over  the  earth 
through  technology — is  also  the  one  coun- 
try which  Is  doing  the  most  to  save  some 
fragments  of  wUdemess.  I  wonder  at  tlmea 
whether  Glacier  Park  and  Monument  Valley 
do  not  represent  a  kind  of  atonement  for 
God's  own  Junkyard. 

■T.    BXNXOICT 

Despite  my  immense  admiration  for  Lynn 
White's  scholarship,  I  find  it  difficult  to 
believe  that  the  Judeo-Chrlstlan  tradition 
has   been   as   Influential    as    be   thinks   In 
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bringing  about  the  desecration  of  the  earth. 
One  does  not  need  to  Icnow  much  history 
to  realize  that  the  ancient  Chinese,  Greek, 
and  Moslem  civilizations  contributed  their 
share  to  deforestation,  to  erosion,  and  to  the 
destruction  of  nat\ire  In  many  other  ways. 
The  goats  of  primitive  peoples  were  as  efll- 
clent  as  modem  bulldozers  In  destroying 
the  land.  In  any  case,  the  Judeo-Chrlstlan 
attitude  concerning  the  relation  of  man  to 
nature  Is  not  expressed  only  In  the  first 
chapter  of  Genesis.  The  second  chapter  of 
Genesis  states  that  man.  after  he  had  been 
placed  in  the  Garden  of  Eden,  was  Instructed 
by  God  to  dress  it  and  to  keep  it — a  state- 
ment which  has  ecological  impUcatlons.  To 
dress  and  keep  the  land  means  that  man 
must  be  concerned  with  what  happens  to  It. 

Man  Is  rarely,  if  ever.  Just  a  worshiper  of 
nature,  a  passive  witness  of  Its  activities. 
He  achieved  his  humanness  by  the  very  act 
of  Introducing  bis  will  Into  natural  events. 
He  became  what  he  Is  while  giving  form  to 
nature.  For  this  reason  I  believe  that  ecolo- 
glsts should  select  St.  Benedict  as  a  much 
truer  symbol  of  the  hiunan  condition  than 
Francis  of  Assist.  Most  of  you  probably 
know  Uttle  about  St.  Benedict,  perhaps  even 
lees  about  the  history  of  the  Benedictine 
Order.  So  allow  me  to  elaborate  on  them  for 
a  few  minutes  because  they  represent  a  topic 
that  Is  crucial  to  my  personal  attitude  to- 
ward conservation. 

St.  Benedict  created  the  first  great  monas- 
tery In  the  western  world  on  Monte  Cas- 
Blno,  In  Italy,  In  the  sixth  century.  He  must 
have  been  a  wise  man,  because  when  he  for- 
mulated the  rules  of  conduct  for  Monte 
Casslno — rules  which  became  a  model  for 
monastic  life  aU  over  the  world — he  de- 
cided that  the  monies  should  not  only  pray 
to  God  but  also  should  worlc  Moreover,  he 
urged  that  the  monastery  by  seU-sufflclent. 
The  rule  of  work  and  the  need  for  self- 
sufficiency  led  the  Benedictine  monks  to 
master  a  multiplicity  of  practical  arts,  es- 
pecially those  relating  to  building  and  to 
architecture.  The  monks  learned  to  man- 
age the  land  In  such  a  manner  that  it 
suppUed  them  with  food  and  clothing,  and 
In  such  a  manner  that  It  retained  Its  pro- 
ductivity despite  intensive  cultivation. 
Moreover,  they  developed  an  architecture 
which  was  lasting,  well-suited  to  the  coun- 
try tn  which  they  Uved  as  weU  as  to  their 
activities,  and  which  for  these  reasons  had 
great  functional  iseauty.  Those  of  you  who 
have  traveled  over  the  world  know  that  the 
Benedictine  monasteries  are  marvels  of 
medieval  archltectxire. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Benedictine  rule 
Implies  ecological  concepts  which  are  much 
more  in  tune  with  the  needs  of  the  modem 
world  than  is  the  worshipful  attitude  of  St. 
Francis.  Perhaps  most  influential  among  the 
monks  who  followed  the  Benedictine  rule 
were  those  of  the  Cistercian  Order.  For  rea- 
sons that  I  shall  not  discuss,  the  Cistercians 
estabUshed  their  monasteries  in  the  lowlands 
and  swamps;  consequently,  they  had  to  learn 
to  drain  the  land,  and  therefore  they  learned 
to  use  water  power.  And,  through  these  tech- 
nological practices,  they  converted  areas  of 
swamps  and  forests  (that  were  not  suitable 
for  human  habitation  because  of  the  prev- 
alence of  malaria)  into  wonderful  fertile  land 
which  now  makes  up  much  of  Europe's 
cotuitryslde. 

If  I  have  talked  so  long  about  St.  Francis 
and  St.  Benedict  It  Is  not  to  give  you  a  coxirse 
In  the  history  of  medieval  religion.  Rather 
It  Is  to  Ulustrate  two  contrasting — but,  I 
beUeve,  equally  Important — attitudes  toward 
nature:  on  the  one  hand,  passive  worship; 
on  the  other,  creative  Intervention. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  kind  of  worship 
symbolized  by  St.  Francis  helps  man  to  re- 
tain his  sanity  by. Identifying  himself  with 


the  totality  of  creation  from  which  he 
emerged.  Preserving  the  wilderness  and  all 
forms  of  wUdUfe  Is  essential  not  only  for 
esthetic  and  moral  reasons  but  also  for  bio- 
logical reasons. 

Unfortunately,  it  will  become  increasingly 
difficult  in  the  modem  world  to  protect  the 
wilderness  from  human  use.  In  fact,  no  longer 
can  there  be  any  true  wilderness.  No  fence 
Is  tight  enough  to  shut  out  radiation  clouds, 
air  and  water  poUutlon,  or  noise  from  air- 
craft. Some  ten  or  twenty  years  ago  we 
could  stlU  escape  from  the  Insults  of  tech- 
nological civilization  by  moving  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  to  the  Greek  Islands,  or  to  the 
islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  but  now  the 
national  paries  and  the  Isolated  islands  are 
almost  as  crowded  and  as  desecrated  as  Coney 
Island.  The  only  solution  left  to  tis  Is  to 
Improve  Coney  Island.  In  his  short  novel 
Candida,  Voltaire  pointed  out  that  Candide 
discovered  at  the  end  of  his  adventures  that 
the  surest  formula  for  happiness  was  to 
cultivate  one's  own  garden.  I  believe  that 
our  Garden  of  Eden  will  have  to  be  created 
In  our  own  baclcyards  and  In  the  hearts  of 
our  cities.  Just  as  the  Benedictine  mona- 
steries had  to  apply,  although  empirically, 
ecological  principles  so  as  to  remain  self- 
supporting  and  viable,  so  must  we  learn  to 
manage  the  earth  In  such  a  manner  that 
every  part  of  It  becomes  pleasant. 

ECOLOGICAL   TBANSFOBMATIONS 

The  achievements  of  the  Cistercian  monks 
serve  to  lUustrate  another  aspect  of  modem 
ecologlc  philosophy.  As  I  mentioned  be- 
fore, the  swamps  In  which  they  established 
their  monasteries  were  unfit  for  human  life 
because  of  insects  and  malaria.  But  monastic 
labor,  slelll,  and  intelligence  converted  these 
dismal  swamps  Into  productive  agricultural 
areas,  many  of  which  have  become  centers 
for  civilization.  They  demonstrate  that  trans- 
forming of  the  land,  when  InteUlgently  car- 
ried out.  Is  not  destructive  but.  Instead,  can 
be  a  creative  art. 

My  spealetng  of  medieval  times  In  Europe 
was  not  meant  to  convey  the  Impression  that 
only  then  have  there  been  great  achieve- 
ments In  the  management  of  the  land.  One 
need  only  look  at  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch 
country  to  see  a  striking  demonstration  of 
land  that  has  t)een  created  out  of  the  forest, 
that  became  highly  productive,  and  that  has 
been  well  preserved.  One  could  cite  many 
similar  feats  aU  over  the  world.  But  the 
tendency  at  present  is  to  determine  the  use 
of  lands  and  waters,  mountains  and  valleys, 
only  on  the  basis  of  short-range  economic 
benefits.  And  yet  one  can  safely  assert  that 
sacrificing  ecological  principles  on  the  altar 
of  financial  advantage  Is  the  road  to  social 
disaster,  let  alone  esthetic  degradation  of  the 
countryside.  I  shaU  now  present  a  few  re- 
marks about  how  we  can  create  land.  By  this 
I  mean  taking  natvire  as  It  Is  presented  to 
us  and  trying  to  do  with  it  something  which 
is  both  suitable  for  human  life  and  for  the 
health  of  nature. 

To  do  this  it  is  essential  that  we  identify 
the  best  "vocation"  for  each  part  of  our 
spaceship.  In  Latin  the  word  for  "vocation" 
refers  to  the  divine  call  for  a  certain  kind 
of  function.  I  wish  we  could  apply  this 
word,  and  indeed  I  shall  apply  it,  to  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  earth  because  each  part 
of  the  earth  has,  so  to  speak,  its  vocation.  It 
is  our  role  as  scientists,  humanists,  and  cltl- 
eens,  and  as  persons  who  have  a  feeling  for 
the  earth,  to  discover  the  vocation  of  each 
part  of  It. 

Certain  parts  of  the  earth,  Uke  oert&ln 
persons,  may  have  only  one  vocation.  For 
example,  there  may  be  only  one  kind  of 
thing  that  can  be  done  with  the  Arctic  ootm- 
try;  there  may  be  only  a  Umlted  range  of 
things  that  can  be  done  with  certain  tropical 
lands.  But  In  practice  moei  places,  like  most 


persons,  have  several  vocations,  several  op- 
tions, and  this  Indetermlnlsm  adds  greatly 
to  the  richness  of  life.  To  illustrate  with  a 
few  concrete  examples  of  what  I  have  in 
mind,  I  ask  that  you  consider  what  has  hap- 
pened to  the  primeval  forest  in  the  temperate 
parts  of  the  world.  I  am  not  going  to  speak 
about  the  tropics,  I  am  only  going  to  Ep>eak 
of  western  Europe  and  the  United  States — 
the  two  parts  of  the  world  that  I  Icnow  best. 

Much  of  the  primeval  forest  in  temperate 
countries  has  been  transformed  into  farm- 
land, but  what  Is  interesting  Is  that  each 
part  of  this  primeval  forest  transformed  into 
farmland  has  acquired  its  own  agricultural 
specialization,  social  structure,  and  esthetic 
quaUty.  On  the  other  hand,  the  temperate 
forest  need  not  become  agricultural  land.  In 
Scotland  and  eastern  England  such  lands 
progressively  were  transformed  into  moors — 
the  famous  moor  country  of  the  Scottish 
Highlands  and  eastern  England.  This  hap- 
pened largely  through  lumbering  activities 
and  also  through  the  sheep  grazing  of  the 
Benedictine  monies.  The  moors  are  not  very 
productive  from  the  agricultural  point  of 
view,  but  their  charm  has  eifhched  the  life 
of  Great  Britain  and  played  a  large  part  ir 
literature.  In  North  America,  much  of  the 
primeval  forest  was  transformed  into  prairie 
country  as  a  result  of  the  fire  set  by  the  pre- 
agrlcultural  Indians.  The  prairies  have  now 
been  converted  In  large  part  Into  agricultural 
land,  but  they  have  left  a  lasUng  Imprint  on 
American  civilization. 

I  have  quoted  a  few  transformations  of  the 
land  from  one  ecological  state  to  another 
which  have  been  successful,  but  I  hasten  to 
aclenowledge  that  many  other  such  trans- 
formations have  not  been  as  successful.  Much 
of  the  country  around  the  Mediterranean 
has  been  almost  destroyed  by  erosion,  and 
very  little  Is  left  of  the  famous  cedars  of 
Lebanon.  The  transformation  from  one 
ecological  state  to  another  has  given  desirable 
results,  especially  where  it  has  occurred 
slowly  enough  to  be  compatible  with  adaptive 
processes  either  of  a  purely  biological  nature 
or  when  It  Involved  the  adaptation  of  man 
to  the  new  conditions.  This  is  the  case  for 
the  moors  In  Great  Britain.  In  this  case  the 
creation  of  romantic  moors  out  of  forest  land 
took  a  thousand  years,  so  there  was  a  chance 
for  aU  the  adjustments  that  always  occur  In 
nature,  when  there  Is  enough  time,  to  come 
about.  Contrast  this  with  what  happened  In 
many  parts  of  the  United  States  where  mas- 
sive and  hasty  lumbering  has  been  respon- 
sible for  ghost  towns  and  for  eroded  land. 

A    NKW    KIKD    OF    KCOLOGICAI.    KNOWLXDOB 

Ftom  now  on  most  of  the  transformations 
of  the  earth's  surface  wUl  occur  so  rapidly 
that  we  may  often  create  those  terrrtble  situ- 
ations resulting  In  erosion  and  destruction 
of  the  land.  It  therefore  Is  urgent  that  we 
develop  a  new  kind  of  ecological  knowledge 
to  enable  us  to  predict  the  Ukely  con- 
sequences of  massive  technological  Interven- 
tion, and  to  provide  rational  guides  as  sub- 
stitutes for  the  spontaneous  and  empirical 
adjustments  that  centuries  used  to  make 
possible. 

I  have  spoken  so  far  chiefly  of  the  trans- 
formations of  the  forest  Into  new  ecological 
structures  that  have  economic  value.  But 
utUitarian  considerations  are  only  one  aspect 
of  man's  relation  to  the  earth.  The  wide- 
spread interest  In  the  preservation  of  wUdllfe 
and  primeval  scenery  Is  sufficient  evidence 
that  man  does  not  Uve  by  bread  alone  and 
wants  to  retain  some  contact  with  his  distant 
origins.  In  practice,  however,  the  only  chance 
that  most  people  have  to  experience  and  en- 
Joy  nature  is  by  coming  Into  contact  with  Its 
humanized  aspects — cultivated  fields,  parks, 
{gardens,  and  human  settlements.  It  Is,  of 
course,  essential  that  we  save  the  redwoods, 
the  Everglades,  and  as  much  wUdemees  as 
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possible,  but  It  is  equally  Important  that  we 
protect  the  esthetic  quality  of  our  farm- 
land, and  to  uae  this  Image  again,  that  we 
improve  Coney  Island. 

I  wlah  there  were  time  to  discuss  at  length 
the  factors  that  make  for  a  beautlfxU  land- 
scape. Clearly,  there  U  a  kind  of  magic  splen- 
dor and  magnitude  which  glyes  a  unique 
quality  to  certain  landscapes.  The  Grand 
Canyon,  the  Painted  Desert,  and  Niagara  Falls 
are  examples  of  scenery  to  which  man's  pres- 
ence never  adds  anything,  and  may  detract 
a  great  deal.  In  most  cases,  however,  the 
quality  of  the  landscape  consists.  In  a  sense, 
of  fitness  between  man  and  his  surroundings. 
This  fitness  accounts  for  most  of  the  charm 
of  ancient  settlements,  not  only  in  the  Old 
World  but  in  the  New  World  as  well.  The  river 
villages  of  the  Ivory  Coast  In  Africa.  Ofhe 
Mediterranean  hUl  towns,  the  puebloe  of  the 
Rio  Grande,  the  village  greens  of  New  Eng- 
land, and  all  the  old  cities  so  weU  organized 
around  peacefxil  rivers  represent  many  dif- 
ferent types  of  landscapes  that  derive  their 
quality  not  so  much  from  topographical  or 
climatic  peculiarities  as  from  an  intimate 
association  between  man  and  nature. 

Among  the  many  factors  that  play  a  role 
in  the  sense  of  identification  between  man 
and  nature,  let  me  Just  menUon  in  passing 
how  history  and  climate  condition  the  archi- 
tecture and  the  materials  of  dweUlngs  and 
churches.  Also,  how  the  climate  determines 
the  shape  and  the  botany  of  gardens  and 
parks. 

The  formal  gardens  of  Italy  and  France 
didn't  Just  happen  through  accidents  or 
through  the  fancy  of  some  prince  or  wealthy 
merchant.  These  wonderful  parks  and  gar- 
dens were  successful  because  they  fitted  very 
well  Into  the  physical,  biological,  and  social 
atmosphere  of  Italy  and  France  at  the  time 
of  their  creation.  Such  formal  parks  and 
gardens  also  flourished  In  England.  eepeclaUy 
during  th#  seventeenth  century,  but  the 
EnglUh  school  achieved  Its  unique  dUUnc- 
tlon  by  creating  an  entirely  different  kind  of 
park.  The  great  and  marvelous  English  parks 
of  the  late  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
turies were  characterized,  as  we  aU  know,  by 
magnificent  trees  grouped  In  meadows  and 
vast  expanses  of  lawn.  ThU  style  was  suited 
to  the  climate  of  the  British  Isles,  to  the 
abundance  of  rain,  and  to  the  fact  that  Inso- 
lation Is  sufficiently  limited  to  permit  certain 
types  of  growth.  In  France  many  attempts 
were  made  In  the  eighteenth  century  to  cre- 
ate gardens  and  parks  In  the  English  style. 
Except  In  a  few  cases,  however.  Engilsh-type 
parks  and  gardens  were  not  very  successful 
in  France. 

On  this  topic,  there  la  an  Interesting  letter 
of  Horace  Walpole.  who  was  one  of  the 
propheu  of  the  EngUsh  landscape  school. 
He  traveled  In  France  and  after  his  return 
he  expressed  a  critical  opinion  of  the  attempts 
to  duplicate  the  English  park  on  the  Con- 
tinent. "The  French  will  never  have  lawns  as 
good  as  oura  until  they  have  as  rotten  a 
climate."  he  wrote  In  a  letter.  The  wltUclsm 
expresses  the  biological  truth  that  landscape 
styles  can  be  lastingly  successful  only  If 
they  are  compatible  with  the  ecological  Im- 
peratives of  the  countries  in  which  they  de- 
velop. This  U  what  Alexander  Pope  sum- 
marized In  his  famous  line.  "In  everything 
respect  the  genius  of  the  place."  The  word 
"genius"  here  express  the  total  chanurter- 
tstlcs  and  potentialities  of  a  particular  area. 

THX  THXOLOOT   OV  THS   BABTH 

We  should  have  Horace  Walpole's  phrase 
In  mind  when  we  look  at  what  is  being 
done  In  our  large  cities  toward  creating  parks 
and  gardens.  Just  as  the  cUm*t«  In  France 
cannot  produce  the  green  magnificence  of 
the  English  parks,  so  In  general  the  atmos- 
phere In  most  of  our  large  cities  Is  unable  to 
support  most  pUnt  species.  ThU  does  not 


mean  that  plant  life  Is  out  of  place  In  our 
cities,  only  that  much  more  effort  should 
be  made  to  Identify  and  propagate  for  each 
particular  city  the  kinds  of  trees,  fiowers.  and 
ground  cover  that  can  best  thrive  under  Its 
own  particular  set  of  climatic  and  other 
constraints.  When  I  look  on  New  York  City 
parks  and  notice  how  their  ordinary  grass 
can  appear  so  pathetic,  and  when  I  see  how 
monotonous  row  after  row  of  plain  trees  can 
be.  I  feel  that  botanists  and  foresters  should 
be  encouraged  to  develop  other  plant  species 
congenial  to  urban  environment.  This  Is  a 
wonderful  field  for  plant  ecologists  because, 
in  the  very  near  future,  pioneers  of  plant 
ecology  are  likely  to  be  much  more  needed 
In  the  city  than  In  the  wilderness. 

To  summarize  my  remarks.  let  me  restate 
that  the  "genius"  or  the  "spirit  of  the  place" 
Ls  made  up  of  all  the  phyalcal.  biological,  so- 
cial, and  historical  forces  which,  taken  to- 
gether, give  unlquenees  to  each  locality.  This 
applies  not  only  to  the  wilderness  but  also  to 
human  settlements — Rome,  Paris,  London, 
Hamburg,  New  York.  Chicago.  Scm  Fran- 
cisco— and  I  have  selected  these  cities  as 
representatives  ot  very  different  types.  Each 
of  these  cities  has  a  genius  that  transcends 
Its  geographical  location,  commercial  Impor- 
tance, and  population  size.  The  great  cities 
of  the  world  contribute  to  the  rlohneee  of  the 
earth  by  giving  it  the  wonderful  diversity 
that  man  adds  to  the  diversity  of  nature  The 
•geaius  of  the  place"  will  be  found  In  every 
part  of  the  world  If  we  look  for  It. 

In  the  final  analysis  the  theology  of  the 
earth  can  be  expressed  scientifically  In  the 
form  of  an  enlarged  ecological  concept  Since 
this  theology  will  be  formulated  by  human 
minds  It  Inevitably  will  Involve  man's  Inter- 
play with  nature.  We  certainly  must  reject 
the  attitude  which  asserts  that  man  Is  the 
only  value  of  Importance  and  that  the  rest  of 
nature  can  be  sacrificed  to  his  welfare  and 
whims.  But  we  cAnnot  escape,  I  believe,  an 
aniliropocentrlc  attitude  which  puts  man  at 
the  summit  at  creation  while  still  a  part  of  It. 
Fortunately,  one  of  the  most  Important  con- 
sequences of  enlightened  anthropooentrlclam 
Is  that  man  cannot  effectively  manipulate 
nature  without  loving  nature  for  her  own 
sake.  And  here  I  shall  have  to  summarize  a 
set  of  complex  biological  concepts  In  the 
form  of  general  and  dogmatic  statements 
which.  I  hope,  will  convey  to  you  some  feel- 
ing of  what  I  would  have  liked  to  sUte  more 
acienUfically. 

It  Is  not  Just  a  sentimental  platitude  to 
say  that  the  earth  Is  our  mother.  It  Is  biologi- 
cally true  that  the  earth  bore  us  and  that  we 
endanger  ourselves  when  we  desecrate  her. 
The  human  species  has  been  shapted  biologi- 
cally and  mentally  by  the  adaptive  respKjnses 
it  has  made  to  the  conditions  prevailing  on 
the  earth  when  the  planet  was  still  undU- 
turbed  by  human  Intervention.  Man  was 
shaped  biologically  and  mentally  while  re- 
sponding to  wild  nature  In  the  course  of  his 
evolution  The  earth  Is  our  mother  not  only 
because  she  nurtures  us  now  but  especially 
because  our  biological  and  mental  t>elng  has 
emerged  from  her,  from  our  responses  to  her 
stimuli. 

Furthermore,  the  earth  la  our  mother  In 
more  than  an  evolutionary  sense.  In  the 
course  of  our  individual  development  from 
conception  to  death,  our  whole  being  is  con- 
stantly Influenced  by  the  stimuli  that  reach 
us  from  the  environment.  In  other  words, 
we  constantly  are  being  modified  by  the 
stimuli  that  reach  us  from  natxire  and  also 
from  what  we  have  done  to  the  earth.  To  a 
great  extent,  we  therefore  come  to  reflect 
what  we  create.  I  shall  resute  here  a  phrase 
of  Winston  Churchill's  that  I  quoted  two 
years  ago  In  this  very  room : 

"We  shape  our  buildings  and   afterward 
our  buildings  shape  us." 
ThU   me«na    that   everrthing    we   create. 


good  and  bad,  affects  our  development  and, 
more  Importantly,  affects  the  development 
of  children.  In  hU  notes  of  a  Native  Son 
James  Baldwin  expressed  even  more  vividly 
the  Influence  of  our  environment  on  our 
biological  and  menUl  characteristics.  Here 
are  three  phrases : 

"We  cannot  escape  our  origins  however 
hard  we  try.  those  origins  which  contain  the 
key.  could  we  but  find  It,  to  all  that  we  later 
become." 

"It  means  something  to  live  where  one 
sees  space  and  sky,  or  to  live  one  sees  noth- 
ing but  rubble  or  nothing  but  high  build- 
ings." 

"We  take  our  shape  within  and  against 
that  cage  of  reality  bequeathed  us  at  our 
birth." 

In  the  light  of  the  remarks  that  I  have 
presented  to  you,  I  have  come  to  a  sort  of 
general  philosophy  about  the  meaning  of 
the  word  "conservation":  and  It  Is  with  a 
brief  statement  of  this  philosophy  that  I 
end  my  presentation.  Conservation  programs, 
whether  for  wilderness  or  for  man-made 
environments,  usually  are  formulated  and 
conducted  as  If  their  only  concern  were  to 
the  human  species  and  Its  welfare.  Yet  they 
can  be  effective  only  If  they  Incorporate  an- 
other dimension,  namely,  the  eai^h  and  her 
welfare.  This  U  not  sentimentality  but  hard 
biological  science.  Man  and  the  earth  are 
two  complementary  components  of  an  In- 
divisible system.  Each  shapes  the  other  In  a 
wonderfully  creative  symbiotic  and  cyber- 
netic complex.  The  theology  of  the  earth  has 
a  scientific  basis  In  the  simple  fact  that  man 
emerged  from  the  earth  and  then  acquired 
the  ability  to  modify  It  and  shape  It,  thus 
determining  the  evolution  of  hU  own  future 
social  life  through  a  continuous  act  of 
creation. 

QD^ZSTIONS    AND    ANSWERS 

(Dr.  Dubos  then  Invited  questions  from 
the  audience. 

(Question  by  Frank  M.  Potter.  Jr.,  execu- 
tive director.  Environmental  Clearinghouse, 
Inc,   Washington,   DC.) 

When  you  were  talking  earlier  about  the 
necessity  for  striking  a  balance  in  nature  it 
occurred  to  me  that  a  basic  problem  is  that 
an  Important  part  of  the  American  myth  U 
an  uncritical  belief  In  the  desirability  of  a 
constantly  growing  economy — that  somehow 
the  development  of  our  gross  national  prod- 
uct U  felt  to  be  one  of  the  highest  and  best 
purposes  that  we  can  achieve.  Can  this  be 
reconciled  with  your  beliefs  as  to  the  ra- 
tional way  to  treat  nature? 

Dr.  Dttbos.  I  shall  not  discuss  your  ques- 
tion because  I  agree  so  profoundly  with  Its 
spirit.  I  shall  Instead  try  to  formulate  the 
problem  In  a  more  positive  form.  Would  It 
not  be  profitable  to  look  In  the  world  at  large, 
and  especially  m  this  country,  to  recognize 
those  situations  in  which  people  have  sur- 
vived and  become  reasonably  prosperous  but 
yet  have  maintained  the  environment  around 
them  in  a  form  that  is  pleasant  and  viable? 
We  would  find,  I  believe,  that  in  these  situa- 
tions men  did  not  take  growth  per  se  as  their 
goal.  In  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  man  is 
Instructed  to  populate  the  earth,  subdue  It. 
and  gain  dominion  over  It.  But  In  the  second 
chapter  man  Is  Instructed  to  take  care  of 
the  earth.  I  wonder  whether  there  Is  not  an 
Interesting  historical  aspect  of  man's  relation 
to  the  earth  Implied  In  these  two  versions. 
There  was  a  time,  probably  until  the  eight- 
eenth century,  when  It  was  advantageous  to 
Increase  the  population  to  utilize  the  re- 
sotirces  of  the  earth,  and  thereby  to  create 
social  life.  Now  that  this  phase  U  completed 
and  we  have  gone  beyond  it,  the  attitude 
expressed  In  the  second  chapter  of  GenesU 
U  the  one  really  relevant  to  our  present 
condition. 
The  feeling  that  the  only  measure  of  sue 
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cess  is  creating  more  people  and  greater  gross 
national  Income  U  a  social  Invention  not 
built  In  man's  nature.  In  fact,  we  may  be  at 
the  end  of  the  phase  when  expansion  Just  for 
the  sake  of  growth  U  considered  the  chief 
social  value.  I  am  wondering  whether — de- 
spite our  sense  of  despair  at  seeing  what  U 
happening  to  this  continent — we  are  not 
nearer  than  we  think  to  a  change  in  the  na- 
tional mood.  One  of  the  most  interesting  psy- 
chological events  In  the  United  States  has 
been  that,  for  the  first  time,  we  are  beginning 
to  hear  many  voices  expressing  that,  as  you 
said,  the  gross  national  Income  is  not  a  goal 
of  real  value.  I  am  Impressed  by  the  fact  that 
thU  belief  has  been  expressed  In  the  United 
States,  not  in  Europe.  The  probable  reason  U 
because  It's  here  that  technological  society 
has  been  most  successful.  This  topic  is  being 
discussed  all  over  the  country.  I  am  aware 
that  dlsciisslons  and  conferences  do  not  solve 
problems,  but  they  do  create  a  climate  of 
opinion  which  I  am  sure  will  change  public 
attitude  vrtthln  your  generation,  if  not  mine. 

(Question  by  Dr.  I.  Eugene  Wallen,  Direc- 
tor, Office  of  Environmental  Sciences,  Smith- 
sonian Institution.) 

You  have  Indicated  a  position  which  In 
one  sense  makes  you  a  prophet  of  doom.  I 
wonder  whether  you  would  make  a  prediction 
as  to  what  will  happen  when  the  gross  na- 
tional product  begins  to  drop? 

Dr.  Dubos.  Answering  this  question  would 
be  pretentious  on  my  part  because  it  would 
imply  knowledge  of  sociology  and  economics 
that  I  do  not  have.  But  It  may  be  worth  while 
to  mention  what  Is  being  done  in  Sweden.  I 
have  the  Impression  that  the  policy  of  the 
Swedish  government  during  the  past  twenty 
years  has  been  to  organize  the  national  econ- 
omy, not  for  the  sake  of  Increased  gross  na- 
tional product  but  on  the  basis  of  rearrang- 
ing the  community.  The  Swedes  may  not 
have  been  successful  everywhere,  but  they 
certainly  have  gone  much  further  than  we 
have  toward  saving  the  countryside,  improv- 
ing the  cities,  arranging  the  life  of  people  In 
such  a  manner  that  growth  for  growth's  sake 
U  not  the  only  Ideal. 

ThU  does  not  mean  abandoning  technology 
but  rather  redirecting  science.  One  of  the 
crucial  Issues  In  our  time  U  how  we  can  con- 
tinue to  develop  and  utilize  knowledge  and 
to  develop  technology,  not  for  the  sake  of 
growth  but  for  the  improvement  of  our  total 
environment.  There  U  so  much  to  be  done  In 
thU  regard  that  It  will  occupy  two  or  three 
generations.  Nothing  irritates  me  more  In 
tbU  respect  than  to  hear  that  there  wont 
be  any  work  for  anybody,  that  everything 
will  be  done  by  machines  or  computerized 
equipment.  The  crude  fact  U  that  75  per- 
cent of  the  housing  in  thU  country  should 
be  destroyed  because  It  U  so  bad  and  will  ob- 
viously become  slums  in  the  near  future.  Re- 
constructing of  our  environment  will  not  be 
done  by  computers,  but  it  will  demand  that 
people  become  very  much  involved.  The  mag- 
nificent natural  beauty  of  the  United  States 
U  being  spoiled  everywhere,  and  everybody's 
participation  U  required  to  change  thU 
course.  Fortunately,  a  few  things  are  being 
done.  To  limit  m%aelf  to  only  one  example 
Involving  the  use^f  powerful  technology: 
See  what  U  happening  to  some  of  the  park- 
ways. 

For  example,  the  ctrstch  of  the  Taoonlc 
State  Parkway  beyond  New  York.  ThU  is  a 
product  of  technology  which  has  transformed 
nature  while  still  respecting  her  character.  I 
think  that  the  Taconlc  State  Parkway  U  a 
kind  of  creation  which  In  some  ways  U  the 
equivalent  of  the  medieval  cathedraU.  It 
seems  to  me  that  It's  all  there  to  be  done; 
It  only  demands  a  redirection  of  the  national 
effort.  I  think  we  will  find  the  way,  because 
we  always  find  political  solutions  when  goaU 


are  sufficiently  well-deflned  to  permit  cre- 
ative and  intelligent  use  of  science  and  tech- 
nology. 

ElNVIXONMEKTAL  DECBAOATION  AND  EDUCATION 

(NoTX. — Principal  authors  of  thU  report 
are  William  L.  Stelf  and  George  N.  Arnstein. 

(Mr.  Stelf  U  education  writer,  the  Scrlpps- 
Howard  Newspaper  Alliance.  Washington, 
DC. 

(Dr.  Arnstein,  former  executive  secretary 
of  the  Study  Conference  on  Environmental 
Research  at  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences, U  a  consultant  in  environmental  edu- 
cation, Washington,  D.C. 

(ThU  special  report  was  produced  under 
the  direction  of  the  editors  of  College  tt  Uni- 
versity  Business  and  Nation's  ScbooU.) 

Suddenly  ecology  has  become  a  great  na- 
tional consensus,  and  saving  the  earth  has 
become  a  national  mission. 

In  San  Francisco,  for  example,  where  beat- 
niks and  flow»  children  used  to  flourish, 
youth  groups  have  been  organized  with  such 
unlikely  names  as  Ek»logy  Action  to  Build 
the  Earth,  Zero  Population  Growth,  and  Cit- 
izens League  Against  Sonic  Boom,  David 
Brower,  for  16  years  the  Sierra  Club's  ex- 
ecutive secretary,  has  founded  Friends  of  the 
Eiarth,  whose  principal  benefactor-  turns  out 
to  be  the  board  chairman  of  the  AUantlc- 
Rlchfleld  Oil  Co.,  Robert  O.  Anderson. 

Resources  for  the  Futiure,  a  Washington- 
based  think  tank,  reports  that  "rUing  public, 
professional  and  governmental  concern  with 
environmental  problems  was  evident  in 
1968." 

Education  CommUsloner  James  E.  Allen  Jr. 
goes  out  of  hU  way  to  endorse  environmental 
education,  and  the  Democratic  Policy  Coun- 
cil Usts  It  as  a  national  goal.  Senator  Ed- 
mund Muskle  suggests  changing  the  objective 
of  land-grant  universities'  agriculture  scbooU 
so  that  they  become  "schooU  of  human  en- 
vironmental studies." 

Doeens  of  colleges,  universities  and  high 
schooU  swiftly  crank  up  ecology  courses  and 
even  ecology  majors. 

Industry  sees  a  good  thing  and  moves  In 
on  It. 

Westlnghouse  Electric,  for  Instance,  forms 
an  antipollution  training  school  to  teach 
electric  utilities'  personnel  "legal  and  tech- 
nological aspects  of  environmental  manage- 
ment" in  a  four-week  ootirse. 

Bethlehem  Steel  boasts  that  In  the  next 
five  years  11  per  cent  of  Its  capital  expendi- 
tures will  go  to  pollution  control,  and  some 
companies  talk  of  spending  as  much  as  30  per 
cent  of  their  capital  investment  on  antipol- 
lution projects. 

General  Motors  and  Ford  ride  with  the 
tide  by  endorsing  the  battle  for  clean  air 
and  promUing  to  come  up  with  auto  en- 
gines that  use  lead-free  gasoline. 

Republic  Steel  hires  a  Director  of  Environ- 
mental Planning  fresh  from  NASA,  and  hun- 
dreds of  flrms,  big  and  little.  Jump  Into  the 
environment  business,  manufacturing  ev- 
erything from  smoke  scrubbers  to  flocculat- 
ing chemlcaU. 

TV,  magazines,  newspapers  and  radio  go 
wild  with  the  subject. 

A  scientut,  quoted  In  Fortune,  describes 
the  phenomenon: 

"First,  Ulands  of  Euixlety  about  speclflc 
environmental  Ills — ^Ilke  the  redwoods,  the 
rivers,  or  the  slums — rose  from  a  sea  of 
apathy;  when  they  rose  further,  land  ap- 
peared between  them;  we  became  aware  that 
all  these  separate  environmental  Usues  were 
connected,  all  part  of  a  single  challenge  to 
our  civilization." 

Ilie  President,  In  hU  37  point  program  for 
rescuing  the  nation's  environment,  called  for 
more  money  and  tougher  laws  to  Improve 


"the  quality  of  American  life"  by  "total  mo- 
bilization" against  pollution. 

Nixon  laid  down  23  major  legUlatlve  pro- 
posaU  and  14  executive  orders  running  the 
gamut  of  air  and  water  pollution,  waste 
control,  park  acquUltlon,  and  even  popula- 
tion planning.  HU  program  was  the  product 
of  ecological  thinking,  broad-based  and  done 
primarily  by  a  half-dozen  young  men  led  by 
ChrU  DeMuth,  a  23  year  old  Harvard  grad- 
uate who  had  served  as  secretary  of  the 
liberal  Ripon  Society  at  college. 

Some  critics  felt  the  Nixon  program  was 
a  "cop-out"  on  the  nation's  racial  and  cen- 
tral-city problems,  and  It  may  be,  for  It  U 
certainly  easier  to  cope  with  the  physical 
needs  of  cleansing  the  Potomac  River  than 
it  U  to  cope,  for  example,  with  the  physical, 
mental  and  spiritual  needs  of  the  two-thirds 
of  Washington's  population  who  are  black. 
The  Nixon  program,  at  any  rate,  U  the 
kind  of  thing  that  can  capture  wide  popular 
support.  It  U  calculated  to  engage  the  Inter- 
ests and  sympathies  of  young  and  old,  and 
especially  younger,  white,  middle-class  su- 
burbanites who  want  to  be  "with  it"  and 
who  incidentally  comprise  a  kind  of  balance 
of  power  around  the  nation. 

In  short,  the  President's  ecological  ap- 
proach to  the  polluted  American  environ- 
ment has  a  lot  of  political  sex  appeal. 

No  doubt,  many  western  stockmen  ap- 
plauded Nixon's  message.  But  they  also  bad 
their  eyes  on  something  more  fundamental — 
to  them. 

Within  days  of  the  Nixon  enTironmental 
message.  Interior  Secretary  Walter  J.  Hlckel 
and  Agriculture  Secretary  Clifford  Hardin 
niled  that  a  scheduled  increase  in  grazing 
fees  on  180  million  acres  of  western  public 
lands  would  not  take  place.  ThU  obscure  rul- 
ing, on  an  obscure  Issue,  in  the  obscure  bu- 
reaucracies of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment (Interior)  and  the  Forest  Service  (Agri- 
culture) ,  may  have  more  effect  on  the  Ameri- 
can environment  than  all  the  pious  phrases 
in  the  President's  heavily  publicized  message. 
After  more  than  a  decade  of  argument  and 
study,  the  outgoing  Democratic  Interior  and 
Agriculture  Secretaries,  after  the  1968  Presi- 
dential election,  ordered  a  10  year,  phased  in- 
crease of  the  outrageously  low  grazing  fees 
western  stockmen  pay  to  the  federal  gov- 
ernment for  the  use  of  public  land.  The  pres- 
ent fees  average  44  cents  a  month  for  a  cow 
and  a  calf;  private  owners  of  range  charge 
up  to  seven  times  as  much. 

The  Increase  would  have  raised  about  tl6 
million  a  year,  which  could  have  been  used 
to  rehabilitate  the  public  range.  ThU  land 
U  being  wrecked  by  erosion,  and  overgraz- 
ing U  the  cause;  the  reason  for  overgrasUig 
U  that  western  stockmen  find  It  cheaper  to 
graze  their  anlmaU  on  low-cost  public  lands 
than  on  private  range. 

RaUing  the  grazing  fee  would  have  bad 
the  twin  effects  of  Increasing  the  funds  avail- 
able for  improving  the  range  and  excluding 
marginal  cattle  and  sheep  operations,  thus 
relieving  pressure  on  the  lands. 

Btvt  all  that  went  by  the  boards  at  about 
the  same  time  the  Presldenit  was  telling  Con- 
gress that  "we  in  this  country  have  too 
casually  and  too  long  abused  our  natural 
environment  .  .  .  The  time  has  come  when 
we  can  wait  no  longer  to  repair  the  damage 
already  done  and  to  establUh  new  criteria 
to  guide  us  in  the  future." 

TbU  U  not  to  doubt,  for  a  moment,  the 
sincerity  of  President  Nixon,  hU  proposaU,  or 
many  of  hU  Administration's  advisers.  What 
happened  in  the  case  of  the  stockmen  under 
the  Nixon  Administration  U  no  different  from 
what  happened  in  the  case  of  the  oilmen 
under  the  Johnson  AdminUtration,  the  coal 
men  under  the  Elsenhower  AdmlnUtraMon, 
and  back,  back  in  time. 
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The  system  simply  works  this  way,  and 
there  seems  to  be  none  better. 

Indeed,  there  are  signs  of  the  Increasing 
effectiveness  of  an  aroused  public  opinion, 
fanned  by  media  which  find  It  economically 
UMful  to  deal  In  terms  of  dally  crlsee.  Ran- 
dom samples  com?  to  mind: 

Timber  companies  might  be  "harvesting 
(sweet  euphemism)    the  last  of  California's 
redwoods   by   now   If   It   weren't  for  public 
pressure. 

Coal    companies   might    not   be   restorln 
■ome   badly   scarred   strip-mine   areas   If    U 
weren't  for  that  kind  of  pressure. 

The  nation  might  be  building  a  hand'  - 
daady  ecological  disaster,  in  the  form  of  two 
dams  at  either  end  of  the  Orand  Canyon,  if 
public  voices  had  not  prevailed. 

Decimation  of  Florida's  Everglades,  through 
oonstructlon  of  an  international  Jetport, 
might  be  proceeding  apace,  and  the  whoop- 
ing crane  might  be  a  dusty  museum  memory 
like  the  passenger  pigeon. 

Los  Angeles  County  might  be  enclosed  in  a 
permanent  smog.  Lake  Erie  might  be  well  on 
Its  way  to  becoming  a  swamp,  and  the  Mis- 
souri might  run  red  chronically  from  the 
wastes  of  the  packinghouses  at  Omaha, 
Kansas  City,  and  St.  Joe. 

There  is.  in  short,  improrement,  even. with- 
out the  rhetoric  of  Presidential  messages  and 
the  llp-service  of  ambitious  politicians.  The 
messages  and  lip-service  help,  but  actions  are 
more  Unportant. 

With  so  many  people  payliig  tribute  to 
"ecology"  and  the  "environmental  revolu- 
tion" these  days.  It  probably  is  old-fashioned 
to  point  out  that  Gilford  Plnchot  and  Presi- 
dent Theodore  Roosevelt  really  originated  the 
earth-saving  business  In  this  country.  Essen- 
tially, they  were  romantics,  but  from  that 
kind  of  romanticism  grew  the  conservation 
movement,  which  was  one  of  the  vital  fore- 
runners of  the  present  ecological  approach. 

The  other  front  of  present-day  ecology  la 
academic,  represented  chiefly  by  the  biologi- 
cal K^lsQfiasand  expressed  emphatically 
throjIghmenTtke  Barry  Commoner  of  Wash- 
fen  University.  St.  Louis,  and  Stanford's 

kul  Ehrllch.  The  academics  tend  to  view  the 
environment  with  such  alarm  that  they  scare 
the  pants  off  most  politicians — and  politi- 
cians without  trousers  generally  dont  run 
very  far. 

In  fact,  the  extremist  Is  the  bane  of  the 
politician,  whose  essential  Job  Is  to  synthe- 
size: yet  It  Is  also  true  that  without  the 
sharp  Jab  of  Informed  opinion,  the  politician 
many  not  moTe  at  all. 

With  the  last  two  decades,  these  two 
aiUvams — the  conservationists'  romantic 
view  and  the  biologists'  alarmist  view  on  our 
environment — have  merged  and  brought 
considerable  pressure  to  bear  on  succeeding 
administrations  and  on  the  Congress. 

From  the  Hotise  and  Senate  Public  Works 
Committees  came  a  rising  tide  of  legislation 
designed  to  cope^with  air  and  water  pollu- 
tion, even  as  the  same  committee  authorized 
Immense  expendlttires  for  projects  which 
created  more  air  and  water  pollution:  from 
the  House  and  Senate  Interior  Committee* 
came  measures  to  preserve  our  lands,  waters 
and  animal  populations,  even  as  the  same 
committees  bent  to  special -Interest  lobbyists 
and  open  public  lands  to  exploitation:  other 
coounlttees  tossed  In  legislation  to  stlmtilate 
planning  and  provide  for  city  open  spaces, 
even  as  they  were  assuring  the  destruction 
of  the  downtowns  and  the  sprawl  of  the 
subiirbs.  We  are  so  rich  and  productive  and, 
At  the  same  time,  so  wasteful  and  vora- 
doxisly  consuming,  that  we  compartmen- 
talize our  thinking  from  our  actions. 

One  current,  coUd  estimate  is  that,  ex- 
cluding such  operations  as  construction  and 
earth  moving,  the  American  economy  uses 
2.6  btlJlon  tons  of  material  a  year — nearly  13 
tons  a  person. 


Tet  It  Is  tmthlnkable  that  Americans 
would  retreat  from  their  advanced  technol- 
ogy to  the  low  technology  of  Thoreau'a 
Walden  Pond  or  modem  Nepal,  where  man 
and  nature  are  In  consonance. 

What  the  rise  In  ecological  thinking  In- 
dicates Is  a  surfacing  of  awareness  that  lome 
kinds  of  self-sacrifice  are  necessary  to  reach 
the  goal  of  a  quality  life  for  all,  without  de- 
stroying our  earth. 

The  basic  question  Is  whether  Americans 
are  willing  and  self-disciplined  enough  to 
forgo  some  traditional  freedoms  in  order  not 
to  ruin  their  environment. 

WHAT  CAN  EDUCATION  DO  ABOUT  KNYTBONM ENTT 

Education  should  be  concerned  with  the 
environment.  If  only  because  of  Immediate 
self-interest:  survival:  but  what,  specifically 
can  the  education  community  do  about  en- 
vironmental Improvement? 

Much  has  already  been  done,  as  evidenced 
by  a  sampling  of  reports  and  recommenda- 
tions on  the  environment  and  related  prob- 
lems. The  contributions  of  researchers  and 
teachers  are  clearly  meaningful  and  visible. 

However,  neither  the  academic  com- 
munity nor  society  has  done  enough — not 
enough  thinking,  planning,  and,  above  all, 
not  enough  following  through  toward  more 
effective  action  programs.  Let's  take  a  look  at 
what  we  know  and  what  we  are  being  urged 
to  do  by  some  of  the  best  minds  within  and 
without  the  academic  commiuilty. 

Technology  assessment 
Concurrent  with  the  rise  In  awareness  of 
envirotunental  problems  there  has  grown  an 
awareness  of  the  double-edged  nature  of 
technology.  We  enjoy  the  products  of  tech- 
nology but  not  the  noUe.  litter,  pollution  and 
congestion  that  are  Its  side  effects  and  con- 
sequences. 

Reports  on  the  technology  assessment  by 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  and  the 
National  Academy  of  Engineering  are  confi- 
dent that  these  assessments  are  possible,  that 
present  procedures  can  be  Improved,  and 
that  there  is  a  need  for  new  institutions. 
Clearly,  the  brainpower  will  have  to  come 
from  the  academic  communltj. 

Political  lag 

There  Is  an  Increasing  realization  that  otir 
Institutions  and  organizations  are  not  re- 
sponsive to  present  problems.  Philip  M. 
Hauser,  professor  of  sociology  at  the  T7nl- 
versity  of  Chicago,  enumerated  some  of  the 
shortcomings : 

"We  are  trying  to  deal  with  30th  Century 
problems  with  18tb  Century  Ideologies,  In- 
stitutions and  values.  ...  As  recently  as 
1960  there  were  39  states  with  urban  popu- 
lar majorities  but  not  a  single  state  In  which 
this  urban  majority  controlled  the  state 
legislature.  We  are  hampered  by  the  dead 
hand  of  the  past  If  we  still  believe  that  gov- 
ernment is  best  which  governs  least.  Do  we 
really  mean  that  we  dont  want  or  need  So- 
cial Security,  pure  food  and  drug  protection, 
or  a  Federal  Communications  Commission?" 

What  does  this  have  to  do  with  schools 
and  colleges  and  their  responsibilities?  The 
environment  and  Its  problems  is  a  relevant 
subject,  central  to  the  lives  of  students  and 
citizens,  and  it  calls  for  new  rules,  which  the 
faculty  may  find  harder  to  learn  than  the 
students. 

Roger  Revelle  calls  for  such  changes  In  a 
forthcoming  book,  "America's  Changing  En- 
vironment," In  which  he  cites  three  roles  for 
education:  manpower  development,  creation 
of  heightened  sensitivity  among  young  peo- 
ple, and  the  "formulation  and  inculcation  of 
the  moral  and  Intellectual  values  on  which 
environmental  Improvement  must  rest." 
While  this  kind  of  teaching  will  ask  teachers 
to  undergo  a  massive  rethinking,  he  thinks 
the  twarhlng  of  values  Is  necessary. 


OrganizatioTial  lag 

Most  of  our  Institutions  are  lagging,  but 
there  is  also  hope  and  forward  motion.  Henry 
L.  Diamond,  counsel  for  the  Citizens'  Advi- 
sory Committee  on  Environmental  Quality, 
reported  to  the  National  Commission  for 
UNESCO: 

Government  at  all  levels  .  .  .  has  been 
literally  unable  to  pull  Itself  together  to 
face  the  rising  environmental  aspiration  of 
the  American  people. 

The  courts  seem  increasingly  responsive 
but  there  has  been  very  little  litigation  about 
the  environment.  "We  may  be  seeing  a  whole 
new  body  of  law  in  the  making." 

Education — "a  huge  mass  of  thousands  of 
self-governing  entities.  .  .  ."  Some  school 
systems  have  begun  to  teach  environmental 
aawareness  and  new  college  courses,  depart- 
ments and  programs  "seem  to  be  proliferat- 
ing." 

Foundations  are  showing  increased  inter- 
est but  there  Is  a  lack  of  over-all  voluntary 
environmental  organization. 

The  same  can  be  said  for  the  academic 
community. 

The  Citizens  Advisory  Committee  on  En- 
vironmental Quality's  "Report  to  the  Presi- 
dent" was  quite  critical  on  the  subject  of 
environmental  education: 

"Our  formal  educational  system  has  done 
little  to  produce  an  Informed  citizenry,  sen- 
sitive to  environmental  problems,  and  pre- 
pared and  motivated  to  work  toward  their 
solution. . . . 

"Some  federal  programs  have  elements  of 
environmental  education  In  them,  but  .  .  . 
these  programs  can  be  made  more  responsive 
to  a  growing  public  need. 

"In  partial  response  to  a  recommendation 
of  the  (predecessor)  committee,  the  position 
of  Coordinator  of  Environmental  Education 
was  established  In  the  U.S.  Office  of  Educa- 
tion; however,  one  person  has  been  able  to 
accomplish  little,  and  It  appears  that  a  fully 
staffed  service  unit  Is  required. . . . 

"Extension  service  programs  are  generally 
out  of  touch  with  envirotunental  problems." 

Although  directed  primarily  to  elementary 
and  secondary  education,  the  committee  de- 
scribes how  Title  I  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1905  could  be  used  better. 

At  USOE  there  Is  the  promise  of  Increased 
Interest  and  activity.  James  E.  Allen  Jr., 
commissioner  of  education,  said  USOE  will: 

Support  the  environmental  teach-in  ac- 
tivities scheduled  for  April  22,  Including  sug- 
gested follow-up  activities  for  teachers  dur- 
ing the  summer. 

Call  for  a  major  conference  In  June  on 
environmental /ecological  education. 

Support  suitable  federal  legislation  to  stim- 
ulate environmental  education. 

Set  up  a  staff  to  redirect  existing  resources 
and  plan  new  programs. 

F.  Kenneth  Hare,  professor  of  geography 
at  the  University  of  Toronto,  recently  called 
for  a  new  kind  of  discipline  that  Is  "basi- 
cally synthesizing  In  method,"  noting  that 
"a  really  positive  and  successful  program  of 
environmental  studies  ought  to  Involve  ■ 
large  part  of  the  university,  and  It  ought  to 
spread  downward  until  It  contributes  heavily 
to  the  undergraduate  curriculum  and  In- 
fluences what  Is  done  In  the  schools." 

Whether  the  schools  can  do  as  much  as  Is 
expected  of  them  Is  most  uncertain.  NSA's 
Project  Man's  Environment  Is  considering 
testimony  on  environmental  education, 
warning  that  "education  cannot  overcoms 
prevailing  and  existing  values  In  our  society. 
If  adults  pollute  and  destroy  (and  If  adver- 
tising and  public  opinion  favor  smoking,  big 
cars,  and  throwaway  bottles),  then  It  Is  not 
realistic  to  ask  teachers  and  the  schools  to 
cancel  out  adult  values  and  attitudes.  .  .  . 

"(We   need)    effective   legislation   dealing 
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with  environmental  degradation  so  tbst  the 
American  constuner  becomes  aware  of  the 
money  cost  of  degradation,  of  the  social  costs, 
of  the  direct  and  Indirect  damage.  .  .  This 
calls  for  effluent  charges,  disincentives,  taxes 
on  pollution,  services  charges,  not  so  much 
to  generate  revenue  as  to  effect  changes  In 
behavior,  to  bring  about  awareness." 

It  Is  only  after  creating  such  awareness 
that  we  can  ask  educational  programs  to  re- 
inforce this  thnist. 

"EAllTH  DAT"  IS  ONLT  THE  BEGXNNINC :  STXTDXNT 
ACTION    WILL    GO   ON 

For  Denis  Hayes,  the  April  22  "Earth  Day" 
Is  Just  a  starting  point. 

Hayes,  25,  Is  national  coordinator  of  En- 
vironmental Teach-In,  Inc.,  a  non-profit, 
tax-exempt  educational  foundation  which  Is 
acting  as  a  kind  of  big  daddy  to  thousands 
of  local  groups,  including  at  least  700  in  col- 
leges and  1.400  In  high  schools,  working  to 
reverse  the  growing  poUutton  of  the  Ameri- 
can environment. 

Hayes'  headquarters  in  the  second  floor  of 
an  aging  office  building  Just  off  Washington's 
hippie  heaven,  DuPont  Circle.  Sttiffed  Into 
the  10  rooms  are  about  100  volimteers  (not 
all  present  at  the  same  time)  and  16  paid 
assistants  ("on  subsistence  salaries,"  Hayes 
says).  The  people  are  busy  phoning,  com- 
piling lists,  selling  buttons  and  posters,  writ- 
ing and  packing  pamphlets,  and  preparing 
and  mimeographing  sheets  with  names  like 
"Eco  Facts." 

As  many  as  3<X)  letters  daily  come  to  the 
headquarters.  Pour  regional  coordinators 
handle  the  four  quadrants  of  the  nation,  and 
a  flfth  handles  high  schools.  The  purpose  is 
simply  Informational — and  to  build  what 
Hayes  and  his  colleagues  call  a  "national 
constituency  for  the  environment,"  which 
can  exert  pressure  on  local,  state  and  na- 
tional government. 

Co-chairmen  of  Earth  Day  are  Sen.  Oay- 
lord  Nelson  (D-Wis.)  and  Rep.  Paul  N.  Mc- 
Closky  (R-Calif.)  who  was  active  in  the 
movement  to  "save"  San  Francisco  Bay  be- 
fore he  beat  Shirley  Temple  Black  in  a  spe- 
cial election  in  the  fall  of  1967. 

Nelson  originally  tossed  out  the  proposal 
for  "national  environmental  teach-ins  next 
spring"  in  a  speech  last  Sept.  20.  In  Seattle. 
He  repeated  the  idea  several  times  and  it 
took  hold;  soon  his  office  was  getting  letters 
asking  how  to  organize  the  teach-ins.  So  he, 
McClosky  and  President  Sydney  Howe  of  the 
Conservation  Foundation  organized  the  new 
group  and  Just  before  Thanksgiving,  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  gave  it  its  tax-exempt 
status. 

A  leader  was  needed.  "Nelson  heard  about 
me,"  Hayes  recalls.  "I  talked  with  him  and 
out  of  that  came  an  offer." 

Since  then,  Hayes  has  been  on  his  own. 
"I  haven't  seen  Nelson,"  he  says. 

But  he  knows  what  he's  doing.  He  puts  it 
this  way: 

"Our  underlying  philosophy  is  the  clear 
assumption  that  some  fundamental  mistakes 
have  been  made  in  this  country.  These  are 
not  aberrations  but  the  natural  end-result  of 
what  has  been  called  progress." 

As  an  example  of  a  mistake,  he  cites  the 
internal  combustion  engine  and  notes  that 
"emphjrsema  has  been  Increasing  12  per  cent 
a  year  for  the  last  decade  in  California  .  .  . 
an  auto  driven  a  block  consumes  as  much 
oxygen  as  100  people  tise  in  a  month. 

"But  to  eliminate  the  internal  combustion 
engine  you  have  to  take  on  the  auto  and  oil 
industries.  For  that  matter,  nearly  every 
family  has  a  vested  Interest,  with  $2,000  or  so 
Invested  in  a  car.  What  do  you  do? 

"Well,  you  start  with  smaU  steps.  First 
comes  the  warning  label  on  the  car,  like  the 
one  on  cigarette  packages.  Later,  perhaps, 
you  limit  auto  ptirchases  to  one  per  family, 
or  one  per  lifetime.  People  will  accept  the 
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inconvenience  and  move  to  mass  transit. 
They  will  start  realizing  the  problem  is  not 
the  auto  but  how  to  perpetuate  life  on  this 
planet. 

"We  look  for  responsiveness,  we  try  to 
touch  people,  to  change  life  styles.  There  are 
going  to  have  to  be  significant  pressures  for 
sacrifices." 

In  addition  to  schools  involved,  a  lot  of 
unions,  garden  clubs,  volunteer  firemen,  and 
other  community  groups  have  taken  up  the 
cause.  Hayes  says  campus  groups  often  dont 
have  the  expertise  needed  to  stage  commu- 
nity actions.  He  is  keen  on  bringing  non- 
academic  types  into  the  movement. 

The  predictably  activist  college  and  uni- 
versity student  bodies  have  cranked  up  elab- 
orate Earth  Day  events.  But  quieter,  smaller 
schools  at  all  levels  also  have  seized  on  the 
idea,  for  instance: 

Students  at  Eimory  &  Henry  College,  in 
southwest  Virginia,  are  staging  an  "envlro- 
thematlc  art  contest." 

Students  at  Cubberley  High  School,  Palo 
Alto,  Calif.,  are  working  on  environmental 
proposals  to  be  sent  to  government  officials. 

Students  in  four  colleges  around  Charles- 
ton, W.  Va.,  are  petitioning  the  President  for 
stronger  air  pollution  controls  against  the 
state's  biggest  single  industrial  enterprise. 

Several  Chicago  area  high  schools  have  or- 
ganized projects  to  identify  main  Industrial 
polluters  and  instigate  picketing  and  petition 
activities. 

A  group  of  students  from  Pittsburgh  area 
high  schools  are  tutoring  elementary  school 
youngsters  about  environmental  projects, 
utilizing  materials  from  current  magazines. 

Students  at  Mississippi  State  University,  in 
Starkville,  are  putting  on  weekly,  quarter- 
hour  radio  shows  explaining  how  agricultural 
and  household  products  contribute  to  pollu- 
tion. 

Students  at  St.  Louis  University  and  Wash- 
ington University  are  planning  an  Eco-Falr 
at  which  they  will  sell  pure  Ozark  water. 

Philadelphia  high  school  and  elementary 
school  students  are  working  with  recently 
prepared  study  guides  in  experimental  ecol- 
ogy courses,  which  include  Instruction  in 
special  air  monitoring  centers  set  up  for 
students   to  measure   pollution. 

University  of  Alabama  students  at  Tusca- 
loosa want  the  Warrior  River,  fouled  by  pa- 
per mills,  closed  to  human  use  by  April  22, 
and  if  It  Isnt,  they'll  post  their  own  signs. 

Students  at  Coe  and  Cornell  Colleges,  at 
Mt.  Vernon,  Iowa,  plan  a  "Breathe-In." 

High  school  students  from  several  Mid- 
western states  have  formed  a  regional  stu- 
dent council  on  pollution  which  planned  an 
early  teach-out  last  month. 

Long  before  the  April  22  date,  the  cam- 
paign began  showing  results  in  such  varied 
actions  as  the  creation  of  the  nation's  first 
regional  clecm-air  consortium  (Duke,  North 
Carolina  State,  and  the  University  of  North 
Carolina),  endorsements  by  federal  officials 
like  Education  Commissioner  James  E.  Allen, 
Jr.,  and  Environmental  Council  Chairman 
Russell  Train,  and — most  of  all — by  a  flood 
of  proposed  legislation  and  actions  at  all 
governmental  levels. 

And  Hayes  calmly  went  about  his  business, 
selling  his  message  and  raising  money. 

He  doesn't  know  what  the  effort  will  cost 
over-all — it  started  with  $1,000  Conserva- 
tion Foundation  donation  and  could  run  as 
much  as  $100,000  or  as  little  as  $25,000. 

After  AprU  22? 

Hayes,  a  tall,  blond,  strong-faced  chap  who 
wears  desert  boots  and  buckskin  Jackets, 
isn't  sure,  but  he  knows  "a  lot  of  local 
groups  are  acquiring  an  Interest  In  change. 
I  dont  know  if  this  Is  a  national  vehicle,  but 
we  could  develop  coordinating  functions 
around  a  fight  on  the  SST  or  the  Alaskan 
Pipeline  or  a  new  canal  across  the  Central 
American  Isthmus. 


"I  don't  feel  terribly  messianic,  but  I 
know  that  If  we  dont  change  pretty  fast 
we're  going  to  have  one  vast  wilderness.  .  .  . 
And  if  my  staff  ever  loses  its  drive,  I'm  going 
to  fly  the  whole  group  to  Los  Angeles.  That'll 
shake  'em  up." 

BKASDED  AND  BEARDLESS  JOIN  BATTLX  IN 
FOLLXrXTON 

A  year  ago,  whenever  a  member  of  the 
under-30  generation  referred  to  "the  move- 
ment," you  could  be  sure  he  meant  the 
antiwar,  antiraclst,  antiestabllshment  move- 
ment, whose  devotees  could  invariably  be 
identified  by  dress,  hair-style  and  vocabulary. 
Today  the  definition  has  to  be  enlarged  to 
Include  antipollution  votaries,  who  are  not 
so  readily  dlstingiiishable  from  the  rest  of 
the  population.  In  fact,  some  of  them  wear 
vests  and  talk  in  sentences,  and  some  of 
them  have  hair  that  is  not  only  short  but 
gray.  It  has  even  been  suggested  by  a  few 
optimistic  observers  that  the  antipollution 
could  become  the  means  of  linking  "the 
movement"  with  the  rest  of  the  society. 

Whether  this  is  a  real  possibility  or  a  vain 
hope  may  be  made  clear  in  classrooms  and 
corridors  and  on  campuses  around  the  coun- 
try on  April  22,  when  the  bearded  and  the 
beardless  will  Join  forces  for  the  National 
Teach-In  on  the  Crisis  of  the  Environment, 
an  exercise  aimed  at  bringing  elementary, 
high  school  and  college  students,  teachers, 
scientists,  community  and  Industry  leaders 
and  environmental  specialists  together  to 
examine  threats  to  the  environment. 

Depending  on  the  position  of  the  viewer, 
this  occasion  may  be  seen  as  either  an  eco- 
logical apocalypse  or  an  Invitation  to  disas- 
ter. "It  is  hoped  that  the  teach-in  will  deep- 
ly Involve  commiinltles,  environmentally 
concerned  organizations  and  high  school  and 
grade  school  as  well  as  college  students," 
said  national  co-chairmen  Sen.  Oaylord  Nel- 
son, (D-Wis.)  and  Rep.  Paul  McCloskey,  (R- 
Callf.).  "We  anticipate  that  a  successful 
teach-in  will  Involve  more  diverse  elements 
of  our  society  working  toward  a  common  goal 
than  this  country  has  ever  seen  before." 

Taking  a  gloomier  view,  a  public  relations 
adviser  for  the  oil  Industry  suggested  that 
the  teach-ins  were  an  invitation  for  "down- 
with-everythlng  types  to  harangue  Indus- 
try, government  and  the  establishment. 
Campus  activists  are  looking  for  environ- 
mental Issues  to  become  their  cause  celebre 
to  replace  Vietnam,''  he  added,  obviously 
wishing  the  activists  would  go  back  to  the 
war. 

Actually,  both  sides  may  be  right.  Getting 
a  Jump  on  Earth  Day,  some  schools  have  al- 
ready initiated  action  programs  that  are  get- 
ting results,  as  at  the  University  of  Washing- 
ton in  Seattle,  for  example,  where  a  "plant- 
in"  on  a  former  garbage  dump  owned  by  the 
university  resulted  in  a  commitment  to 
build  a  permament  park.  In  New  York  City, 
students  are  calling  the  offenders  whenever 
they  see  smokestacks  emitting  black  smoke. 
Their  slogan:  "It  will  cost  you  a  dime,  but 
It  may  save  your  life." 

Elsewhere  in  New  York,  another  student 
leader  had  a  different  goal:  "The  civil  rights 
movement  and  antiwar  protests  showed 
young  people  that  they  could  organize  and 
could  have  political  action,"  he  said.  "The 
public  is  badly  mistaken  If  they  think  the 
environmental  question  Is  taking  the  place 
of  antiwar  or  civil  rights."  It's  all  in  the 
same  bag.  Our  primary  concern  Is  to  mo- 
bilize people,  to  get  them  out  on  the  street." 

At  Northwestern  University  in  Evanston, 
HI.,  Earth  Day  was  anticipated  in  late  Jan- 
uary when  10,000  students,  faculty  mem- 
bers, scientists,  environmental  specialists 
and  miscellaneous  visitors  thronged  to  the 
campus  for  an  all-day,  all-night  teach-in 
that  may  be  a  foretaste  of  what  will  happen 
all  over  on  April  22.  At  Northwestern,  Earth 
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Day.  or  Earth  Night,  wu  a  gallimaufry  of 
Information.  enlightenment,  dlacuaslon. 
harangue  and  protest.  "If  Lady  Bird  John- 
son. President  Nixon.  Splro  Agnew.  SheU  Oil. 
and  Senators  from  Mississippi  are  all  for 
ecology,  what's  wrong?"  said  one  bewildered 
speaker. 

Contemplating  the  coming  nationwide 
teacb-ln.  a  profeesor  of  English  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oklahoma  took  the  long  view:  "I 
think  It  unlikely  that  there  will  be  demon- 
strations." he  said.  "The  reason  is  that  there's 
such  a  widespread  belief  now  that  this  prob- 
lem has  got  to  be  solved  The  function  of  a 
protest  is  to  draw  attention  to  a  problem. 
There  Is  plenty  of  public  attention:  what  is 
needed  now  Is  specific  Identification  of 
problems,  and  practical  suggestions." 

While  It  Is  Ukely  that  hundreds  or  per- 
haps thousands  of  suggestions  may  emerge 
from  E^arth  Day.  they  may  not  all  be  prac- 
tical, for  one  thing,  and.  for  another,  the 
solutions  arent  going  to  be  all  that  easy. 

In  a  recent  test  examination  of  Just  one 
environmental  problem,  the  proposed  con- 
struction of  a  jetport  north  of  the  Everglades 
In  Florida,  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences-National Research  Council  found  that, 
among  other  things,  any  solution  would  re- 
quire consideration  of  population  growth 
and  location,  protection  of  water  supplies, 
proper  allocation  of  resources  for  agricul- 
ture, soiind  development  of  public  trans- 
portation. Insurance  of  adequate  living  con- 
ditions, and  protection  of  unique  national 
resources. 

"The  large  nximber  of  Interested  segments 
of  the  society,  the  number  of  involved  gov- 
ernmental agencies,  the  scope  of  the  tech- 
nological, sociological,  political  and  eco- 
nomic aspects  of  environmental  problems,  all 
point  to  the  need  for  a  variety  of  responsive 
institutional  Innovations.  No  single  one  can 
do  the  job,"  said  the  NA.S.-NJl.C. 

It  wasn't  ezacUy  what  the  NA.S.-N11.C. 
had  In  mind,  but  Earth  Day  should  at  least 
produce  a  variety  of  responsive  Institutional 
Innovations. 
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One  reason  why  the  present  surge  for  a 
better  environment  is  so  widespread  Is  that 
each  supporter  sees  his  own  segment  and 
thinks  that  everybody  shares  his  special  Tl- 
slon  of  the  good  life. 

On  closer  examination,  however,  this  ap- 
parent consensus  Is  somewhat  illiisory. 

Those  who  want  better  health  may  want 
to  ban  persistent  pesticides  like  DDT.  on  the 
grotmds  that  they  eventually  end  up  in  the 
human  body.  But  farmers  have  fo\ind  that 
they  can  greatly  Increase  food  production 
through  preventive  spraying  with  DDT  to 
kill  crop-destroying  Insects. 

Those  who  fear  malaria  will  favor  the 
draining  of  swamps,  but  duck  hunters  like 
marshes  because  they  are  home  to  the  ducks. 

Members  of  traditional  conservation  so- 
cieties want  to  maintain  and  expand  wilder- 
ness areas,  bird  refuges,  and  save  the  Cali- 
fornia condor.  Some  persons,  while  not  op- 
posed, believe  that  there  are  more  urgent 
priorities  than  putting  large  chunks  of  public 
funds  Into  new  parks  or  efforts  to  save  a 
rulttire. 

Both  sides  are  advocating  a  better  environ- 
ment. 

There  Is  a  great  range  of  concepts  presently 
subsumed  under  the  heading  of  environ- 
mental quality. 

The  same  situation  exists  under  environ- 
mental education  (EE). 

There  are  those  who  think  it  la  an  ex- 
panded version  of  conservation  education. 

They  are  right.  Environmental  education 
certainly  Includes  the  concepts  of  traditional 
conservation,  sometimes  referred  to  as  clas- 
sical conservation :  preservation  of  our  natu- 
ral resoureas,  use  of  tactinlcs  of  toU  con- 


servation, contour  plowing,  windbreaks,  af- 
forestation, expansion  and  preservation  of 
wilderness  areas. 

Schools  have  been  doing  a  pretty  fair  Job 
of  teaching  these  concepts  and  values  for 
half  a  cent\iry.  although  the  increasing  shift 
to  our  cities  has  brought  with  it  some  lags. 
Conservation  education  tends  to  be  too 
rural.  It  needs  updating,  but  its  basic  con- 
cepts and  Ideas  are  sound.  There  are  some 
new  textbooks  and  some  new  ideas  emerging. 
They  are  part  of  an  honorable  and  sound 
tradition  which  should  be  encouraged  to 
meet  the  needs  of  our  increasing  urban  and 
suburban  population. 

There  are  those  who  think  EE  Is  a  new 
version  of  science  education. 

They  are  right.  Environmental  education 
surely  must  have  scientific  content  and  new 
currlculums  are  being  developed.  A  report 
to  the  Environmental  Studies  Board  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  singles  out  the 
Science  Curriculum  Improvement  Study  de- 
veloped for  Grades  K-6  at  the  University 
of  California  at  Berkeley  (Institutioiu  for 
Effective  Management  of  the  SntHronment. 
Part  I.  January  1970  p.  30).  At  the  same 
time  It  notes  the  need  for  a  high  priority 
Junior  Environmental  Education  Program 
(Grades  7-9). 

The  programs  have  a  strong  bent  toward 
science,  especially  the  attempt  to  build  the 
programs  around  things  which  can  be  han- 
dled or  touched.  It  Is  a  deliberate  attempt 
to  get  away  from  abstract  learning  and  to 
emphasize  tactile,  visual,  manlpulable  learn- 
ing— which  leads  to  abstractions. 

There  are  those  who  think  environmental 
education  Is  an  expanded  version  of  outdoor 
education. 

They  are  right.  Man  and  his  relationship 
to  nature  is  an  Important  part  of  environ- 
mental education,  and  we  ought  to  welcome 
almost  any  educational  experience  which 
will  take  the  students  outside  the  four  walls, 
the  box-like  environment  in  which  they 
spend  half  of  their  waking  hours. 

There  are  those  who  think  that  environ- 
mental education  is  an  enlargement  of  biol- 
ogy Into  ecology,  a  modification  of  geography 
into  something  broader  and  deeper,  an  addi- 
tion to  English  courses  so  they  will  include  a 
composition  on  how  we  cleaned  up  our  pic- 
nic area. 

They  are  right,  and  they  should  be  en- 
couraged in  broadening  and  modifying  exist- 
ing educational  programs. 

There  are  those  who  think  that  environ- 
mental education  Is  the  constructive  use  of 
field  trips  to  national  landmarks,  to  the  en- 
vironmental study  areas  being  set  up  by  the 
National  Park  Service,  to  the  use  of  the 
American  countryside  (and  urban  settings) 
to  tie  together  nature,  history  and  an  ap- 
preciation of  our  heritage. 

They  are  right. 

There  are  those  who  think  that  environ- 
mental education  is  something  to  be  added 
to  the  curriculum,  a  special  unit  on  the  en- 
vironment the  way  certain  states  have  leg- 
islated units  on  the  evils  of  alcohol,  tobacco 
or  drugs. 

They  are  wrong — because  this  approach  Is 
perfunctory,  and  it  doesnt  work.  It  falls  to 
get  to  the  heart  of  the  matter,  which  is  what 
environmental  education  really  means  or 
should  mean : 

The  pervasive  and  conscious  examination 
and  understanding  of  man's  relationship  to 
nature,  infiuenced  by  our  growing  population 
which  produces  congestion,  and  which,  in 
turn,  calls  for  a  change  In  values  and  atti- 
tudes. 

How.  for  example,  can  environmental  edu- 
cation hope  to  be  successful  as  long  as  it  is 
part  of  a  society  which  still  worships  the 
Holy  Grail  of  a  rising  Gross  National  Product 
(to  borrow  a  phrase  from  former  Secretary 
Udall). 


If  adults  pollute  and  destroy.  Is  It  realistic 
to  ask  teachers  to  expose  the  evils  of  pollu- 
tion and  despoliation?  As  long  as  advertising 
favors  smoking,  big  cars  with  high-compres- 
sion engines  and  leaded  gasoline,  can  we 
expect  the  schools  to  overcome  the  deliberate 
and  expensive  assault  staged  by  our  sophis- 
ticated media?  As  long  as  we  favor  throw- 
away  bottles,  can  we  hope  to  persuade  chil- 
dren that  litter  and  waste  are  extravagant, 
expensive  and  ugly? 

One  of  the  hazards  of  the  environmental 
bills  now  being  considered  by  the  Congress 
is  that  they  may  raise  false  hopes. 
If  they  merely  lead  to  add-on  teaching  units 
with  the  up-to-date  label  of  environmental 
and  ecological  education,  they  may  merely 
widen  the  credibility  gap  and  Increase  youth- 
ful cynicism  about  adult  hypocrisy. 

UMiai-ATivx  pxoposALs  BxxK  Am  roi  SNmON- 

MZNTAL   TKACHIKG    PBO<aUM8 

Several  bills  have  been  proposed  In  Con- 
gress to  nourish  environmental  education, 
and  while  hearings  on  the  bills  are  only 
beginning,  most  observers  feel  It  Is  only  a 
matter  of  time  before  new  federal  money 
starts  to  flow  Into  schools  and  universities 
for  programs  of  this  kind. 

In  the  Senate,  the  Environmental  Recla- 
mation Act  of  1969,  introduced  on  December 
11.  by  Senator  Charles  GoodeU  (R-N.T.) 
would  pump  $37  million  over  three  years  Into 
developing  environmental  programs  at  all 
education  levels. 

In  Introducing  the  bill,  Senator  GoodeU 
said: 

"Title  I  of  the  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare  to  develop 
a  truly  national  envlrocmental-ecological 
education  program  ranging  from  the  pre- 
school to  the  graduate  school  level.  .  .  . 

"It  contemplates  the  utilization  of  such 
programs — which  will  Include  curriculum 
development  and  teacher  training — In  state 
and  local  school  systems,  institutions  of 
higher  education,  adult  education  courses, 
community  action  programs,  and  In  educa- 
tional television. 

"It  also  authorizes  the  establishment, 
throughout  the  nation,  of  a  system  of  re- 
gional ecological-environmental  education 
centers,  which  would  develop,  collect  and 
disseminate  to  the  general  public  Informa- 
tion, ntaterlals.  data  and  statistics  concern- 
ing: 

"the  nature,  sources,  causes,  extent,  pre- 
vention, control  and  abatement  of  air  and 
water  pollution,  and  activities  afTecting  tin- 
desirable  environmental  and  ecological 
change.  .  .  . 

"the  present  and  prospective  Impact  of 
technology  upon  the  environment  and  eco- 
logical cycle.  .  .  . 

"It  is  hoped."  GoodeU  concluded,  "that  the 
federal  government  can  point  the  way — for 
state  and  local  governments  and  the  private 
sector — to  more  responsible  management  of 
technological  change  consistent  with  our 
national  environmental  goals." 

In  the  House  of  Representatives.  Bill  HR 
14753  .>  Introduced  on  November  la  by  John 
Brademas  (D-Ind).  James  Scheuer  (D-N.Y.). 
Ogden  Reld  (R-N.Y.) .  and  Orval  Hansen  (R- 
Idaho) — and  HR  16288,  an  Identical  measure 
reintroduced  to  allow  more  co-sponsors — 
would  provide  federal  grants  to  unlversltlM 
and  other  organizations  to  develop  teaching 
materials  In  environmental  studies  and  to 
train  teachers.  Called  the  Environmental 
Quality  Education  Act.  It  would  also  provide 
aid  to  elementary  schools  for  courses  on 
ecology,  pollution  control,  and  natural  re- 
sotirces  and  would  set  aside  additional  funds 
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*  Senator  Gaylord  Nelson  (D-Wls.)  Intro- 
duced an  Identical  bill  In  the  Senate  on 
November  19, 1969. 


for  adult  education,  throned  city  or  state 
agencies. 

No  appropriation  amotmt  Is  specified  In 
the  bin.  whose  programs  would  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education 
with  approval  of  state  education  agencies. 

An  advisory  committee  to  be  appointed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  would  oversee  the 
program  and  make  recommendations  about 
allocation  of  funds.  The  committee  would 
have  31  members  from  outside  government. 
TTNivzaarrr  pxogkaic  stbksses  man's  NATinuL, 

SOCIAI,    AND    SCIXNTtnC    KNVIKONICXMT 

Few  places  seem  so  favored  by  nature  as 
Green  Bay,  Wis.,  nestled  against  the  shore  of 
a  long  Inlet  of  Lake  Michigan,  the  Fox  River 
winding  through  Its  wooded  hills.  But  the 
polluted  bay  Is  closed  to  swlitmiers,  the  river 
la  virtually  an  open  sewer,  the  wxxkIb  pro- 
vide raw  materials  for  the  paper  companies 
whose  smokestacks  dominate  the  skyline. 

In  the  midst  of  unsolved  problems  of  phys- 
ical and  social  environment,  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  at  Green  Bay  (UWGB)  has  cre- 
ated an  academic  plan  focused  on  ecology — 
the  study  of  man  In  relation  to  his  sur- 
roundings— that  Is  producing  a  new  aca- 
demic environment  by  Involving  the  stu- 
dent with  his  university,  with  his  com- 
munity and  region,  and  reaching  out  Into 
the  wider  world. 

The  environmental  emphasis  Is  an  out- 
growth of  the  mission  stipulated  by  the  Wis- 
consin legislature  In  creating  the  univers- 
ity In  1965:  to  respond  to  the  needs  and 
potential  of  the  Northeastern  Wisconsin 
community  and  the  Northern  Great  Lakes 
region.  Integrated  with  the  main  campus  are 
three  two-year  camptises,  at  Manitowoc, 
Idarlnette  and  Menasha. 

The  X7WOB  college  structure  Is  based  on 
environmental  themes,  rather  than  dis- 
ciplines: the  College  of  Environmental  Sci- 
ences emphasizes  the  problems  of  the  natural 
environment;  the  College  of  Community  Sci- 
ences focuses  on  the  process  by  which  man 
relates  to  bis  social  (manmade)  environ- 
ment; the  College  of  Human  Biology  empha- 
sizes human  adaptability  to  the  social  and 
physical  environment,  and  the  College  of 
Creative  Communication  Is  centered  on  hu- 
man Identity — man's  Impact  on  his  social 
environment.  A  School  of  Professional 
Studies   complements   the   theme   colleges. 

The  theme  colleges  are  more  than  tricky 
names  for  the  traditional  divisions;  they  em- 
phasize the  university's  whole  approach  of 
Involving  the  student  In  the  Interrelation- 
ships not  only  between  the  disciplines,  but 
between  knowledge  and  application,  between 
the  university  and  the  community,  and  be- 
tween the  community  and  the  world. 

"Teaching  melds  imperceptibly  with  re- 
search, and  teaching  and  research  with  com- 
munity outreach  until  you  cant  tell  where 
one  leaves  off  and  another  begins,"  says 
UWGB  Chancellor  Edward  W.  Weldner. 

A  project  completed  last  month  Illustrates 
the  approach.  Two  freshmen,  two  sopho- 
mores, and  a  junior  worked  with  a  local  clinic 
and  physician  on  the  relation  between  con- 
traceptive pills  and  an  apparent  vitamin  B6 
deficiency.  Students  prepared  the  patient 
questionnaires;  the  doctor  administered 
them:  the  clinic  took  the  blood  samples,  but 
students  did  the  analysis  and  reported  the 
results. 

"ThU  U  the  sort  of  project  that  at  the 
usual  university  only  graduate  or  honors  stu- 
dents would  get  involved  with."  says  John 
Beaton,  dean  of  Human  Biology. 

Community  Involvement  Is  especially 
meaningful  at  UWGB  because  some  85  per 
cent  of  the  students  live  within  80  miles  of 
the  campus.  They  study  water  pollution 
where  they  used  to  swim;  they  study  a  pack- 
aging plant  ae  a  contributor  to  pollution 
with  an  awareneus  of  lu  economic  contribu- 


tion because  their  parents  or  brothers  or 
possibly  they  themselves  are  employed  there 
(80  per  cent  of  the  students  work  at  least 
part  time) . 

The  result  Is  what  Chancellor  Weldner 
calls  "oommunlveralty" — community  Input 
Into  the  campus  and  student  outreach  Into 
the  oommunlty. 

All  sophomores  undertake  an  off-campus 
project  that  relates  their  academic  Interest 
to  the  problems  of  the  area.  In  their  Junior 
year  they  study  this  same  problem  as  a  oom- 
paratlve  cultural  experience,  for  example 
studying  a  branch  of  a  local  plant  In  rural 
Arkajisas  or  In  Brussels.  Students  who  went 
to  London  for  the  January  6i>eclal  projects 
"term"  looked  at  the  problems  of  Industrial- 
ization. 

This  field  orientation,  Mr.  Weldner  says, 
makes  "students  and  teachers  fellow  explor- 
ers of  knowledge,  mutual  seekers  of  solu- 
tions." 

This  Involvement  carries  beyond  the  class- 
room; because  students  and  faculty  are 
working  together  on  projects  that  are  mean- 
ingful to  both,  they  meet  informally  in  snack 
bars,  the  student  club  (there  Is,  deliberately, 
no  faculty  club) ,  and  In  the  "people  pockets" 
built  into  the  buildings. 

Students  are  represented  on  nearly  all  fac- 
ulty and  university  committees,  there  are 
student  advisory  committees  to  each  of 
the  five  colleges,  they  are  active  on 
oommunlty  committees,  and  a  student  ad- 
visory group  meets  every  two  weeks  with 
Chancellor  Weldner  In  a  free-wheeling  ses- 
sion at  his  home. 

"This  involvement  of  students  In  univer- 
sity governance  Is  basic  to  our  environmental 
approach."  Mr.  Weldner  says.  "You  can't  ex- 
p>ect  students  to  get  Involved  In  changing 
their  community  or  world  environment  If 
they  can't  exert  meaningful  change  on  their 
own  university." 

The  success  of  this  approach  Is  summed 
up  In  that  much  over-used  and  under-util- 
ized term — relevance.  As  a  transfer  student 
from  the  Madison  campus  expressed  It,  "You 
just  don't  think  in  terms  of  tossing  a  brick 
through  a  window  when  you  love  the  school 
and  you  love  what  It's  doing." 

CURBICtn.UM    GCIDK    lOB    AIR    POLLUTION    XTNTr 

The  following  ctirrlculum  guide  for  a  tinlt 
on  air  pollution,  which  features  student  In- 
volvement In  activities  that  take  place  In  the 
school,  h(Mne  and  community,  is  excerpted 
from  materials  offered  as  a  resource  for 
teachers  of  seventh  grade  science  classes  In 
the  Philadelphia  public  school  system.  The 
material  was  prepared  by  William  Whlteley, 
a  teacher  at  Penn  Treaty  Junior  High  School, 
under  the  direction  of  the  district's  Science 
Office,  which  has  suggested  that  four  topics 
be  emphasized  In  this  and  In  an  additional 
guide  for  senior  high  students :  air  pollution, 
water  conservation,  pest  control,  and  waste 
disposal.  WhUe  the  material  U  tentative  and 
unedited  and  Is  for  experimental  and  evalu- 
ative use  only,  it  represents  a  significant  at- 
tempt by  a  school  system  to  meet  the  urgent 
demand  for  prompt  and  concerted  action 
In  the  field  of  environmental  education. 
Activities 

Have  students  review  the  composition  of 
the  atmosphere  and  make  a  chart  for  show- 
ing this. 

Have  students  explain  how  to  demonstrate 
the  gases  present  In  the  atmosphere. 

a.  Carbon  Dioxide — by  blowing  breath  Into 
a  container  of  llmewater. 

b.  Oxygen — by  burning  a  candle  In  a 
beaker  with  water  about  one  quarter  of  the 
way  up  the  candle,  then  Inverting  a  large 
cylinder  over  the  burning  candle. 

c.  Water  vapor  In  the  air — soak  strips  of 
paper  in  solution  of  cobalt  chloride.  The 
dried  strips  of  paper  will  turn  color  as  the 
moisture  In  the  air  changes. 

Bum  pieces  of  soft  and  hard  ooaL  Otnerve 


the  difference  In  amount  of  smoke  and  ash. 
Tell  class  that  soft  coal  Is  cheaper  and  relate 
this  to  Industrial  pollution. 

Have  the  children  observe  the  number  of 
different  ways  pollutants  are  being  put  Into 
the  air  at  home  and  on  the  way  to  school. 
Have  them  list  the  sources. 

Field  trip  to  area  air  monitoring  station, 
where  youngsters  can  observe  equl^nent  for 
measuring  pollution  levels. 

Discuss  with  students  how  they  add  to  air 
pollution. 

On  map  have  children  locate  Indtistrles  in 
their  own  neighborhoods.  What  do  they  pro- 
duce or  manufacture?  Have  children  volun- 
teer Information  where  father  works  and 
what  his  company  manufactures. 

Discuss  with  class  why  the  amount  of  air 
pollution  Increases  with  Indtutry  and  in- 
creasing population. 

Ask  children  to  project  what  will  happen  In 
the  future. 

Have  a  child  trace  the  development  of  the 
word  "smog"  and  report  on  Dr.  Des  Voeux 
who  coined  the  word. 

Have  children  create  their  own  smog.  Beat 
board  erasers  for  dust,  burn  sulfur,  etc. 

To  demonstrate  the  dilution  of  pollution 
by  air  movement,  bum  a  small  amount  of 
red  phosphorous  In  a  room  with  little  or  no 
air  movement.  Have  the  children  observe. 

From  the  children's  observations  dlsctias 
the  presence  or  absence  of  smog  In  Philadel- 
phia. 

Have  the  children  collect  materials  from 
newspapers,  magazines,  etc.,  and  report  to 
class. 

Make  a  diagram  of  the  atmosphere  under 
normal  conditions  and  dtirlng  a  temperature 
Inversion. 

Reports  on  several  of  the  serious  smog  In- 
cidents: Los  Angeles;  London,  1952;  Donora, 
Pa.,  1948. 

Reports  on  the  respiratory  conditions  as- 
sociated with  smog:  emphysema,  miners' 
asthma,  etc. 

On  a  walking  tour  of  the  area  near  school, 
have  children  attempt  to  point  out  evidence 
of  damage  by  air  pollution. 

Ask  children  why  cleaning  has  to  be  re- 
peated so  often. 

Place  piece  of  polished  alumlntim  c<^per 
and  sliver  coins  In  an  exposed  area  for  some 
time.  At  the  same  time,  place  polished  con- 
trols away  from  the  air. 

In  demonstrating  sources  of  manmade 
pollution  (auto  engines,  burning  fuels  and 
waste  products) ,  show  effects  of  Incomplete 
combustion  of  fuels.  Demonstate  with  a  Bun- 
sen  burner  the  amount  of  carbon  produced 
with  various  amounts  of  air.  Hold  a  pyrex 
tube  over  the  burner  flame  with  the  air 
opening  set  at  different  levels.  (Make  sure 
time  remains  constant.) 

To  show  that  the  major  source  of  urban 
air  pollution  Is  the  automobile,  have  chil- 
dren stand  at  a  comer  near  their  home  for 
five  minutes  and  count  the  numbers  of  cars 
and  trucks  that  pass  by.  Have  them  also  keep 
a  coimt  of  the  number  that  are  emitting 
blue  or  black  smoke. 

Discuss  other  ways  automobiles  pollute  the 
air,  besides  fumes  from  the  engine. 

Ask  children  what  would  happen  if  they  sat 
Inside  a  closed  garage  with  the  car  motor 
running. 

Produce  a  small  amount  of  H2S  by  react- 
ing dilute  HCL  with  ferric  sulfide.  Explain 
some  of  the  sources  of  this  type  of  air  pol- 
lution. Caution :  Has  Is  toxic. 

Use  analogy  of  preventive  medicine  and 
disease  (e.g.  vaccination,  injections,  etc.)  In 
having  children  understand  significance  of 
preventive  measures. 

Have  children  obtain  Information  on  latest 
pollution  control  laws. 

Report  on  auto  smog  equipment. 

Report  on  new  means  of  generating  power. 
Seport  on  new  types  of  auto  power.  Relate 
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current  interest  In  electric  and  steam  pow- 
ered automobiles  to  this  problem. 

Discus  ways  of  removing  the  waste  gases 
from  the  Industrial  process. 

At  this  time,  review  the  material  covered 
by  the  children. 

STATSMXirr  ON   EifTXaoNKUiTAL  Education 

(By  James  E.  Allen.  Jr.,  U.S.  Commissioner 

of  Education) 

The  issues  of  the  "qxxallty  of  life"  and  our 
threatened  environment  have  become  a  very 
Important  topic  in  recent  months.  The 
American  public  has  been  aroused  by  the  deg- 
radation of  our  air,  water  and  land  re- 
sources. This  concern  has  engendered  citizen 
participation  by  students,  teachers,  business, 
men  and  housewives,  all  trying  to  impart  a 
new  consciousness  of  environmental  prob- 
lems and  their  solutions.  Within  this  frame- 
work, the  educational  component  has  often 
been  neglected. 

The  OfBce  of  Education,  however.  Is  com- 
mitted to  the  t>ellef,  shared  by  nuny  In  the 
education  community  and  the  private  sec- 
tor, that  the  key  to  survival  is  education. 
It  Is  through  the  process  of  education  that 
we  win  acquire  the  knowledge  and  under- 
standing needed  to  make  the  right  choices 
and  to  take  the  actions  necessary  to  solve  our 
society's  pressing  environmental  problems. 

In  response  to  this  need,  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education  has  established  as  one  of  Its  ma- 
jor goals  for  the  1970s  that  of  assisting  the 
Introduction  of  Environmental  Ecological 
Education  throughout  the  educational  con- 
tinuum, from  preschool  through  continuing 
and  adult  education.  The  objectives  of  En- 
vironmental/Ecological Education  are  to  de- 
velop a  citizenry  that  Is — 

Aware  of  how  man  affects  and  Is  affected 
by  his  envlrounent: 

Concerned  about  man's  unique  responsi- 
bility to  re-establish  balanced  relationships 
among  all  forms  at  Ufe  within  the  closed 
earth  system; 

Motivated  and  trained  to  work  toward 
solving  Interrelated  enviromnental  problems. 

Such  an  educational  program  would  at- 
tempt to  oonvey  (1)  a  clear  understanding 
that  man  Is  an  Inseparable  part  of  a  system 
compoeed  of  men.  culture  and  the  natural 
environment,  and  that  man's  technology  al- 
ters the  Interrelatlonshlpe  of  this  system:  (2) 
an  appreciation  of  the  environment,  both 
natural  and  manmade:  (3)  a  fundamental 
knowledge  of  the  problems  confronting  man. 
ways  to  solve  these  problems,  and  the  need 
for  citizen  and  governmental  partnership  in 
working  out  solutions,  and  (4)'  attitudes, 
ethical  standards,  and  behavioral  patterns 
which  will  foster  citizen  commitment  and 
action  to  overcome  the  enviromnental  crisis 
and  to  Improve  the  quality  of  life  In  the 
70s  and  80s. 

Based  on  the  holistic  concepts  Inherent 
In  Its  component  parts— environment,  ecol- 
ogy and  education — Environmental  Educa- 
tion will  require  the  synthesis  of  the  natural 
sciences,  the  social  sciences,  the  arts  and 
humanities.  It  Is  teacher  and  pupU  centered 
education  and  Its  major  resources  are  out- 
side the  classroom.  We  must  begin  Immedi- 
ately the  task  of  designing  and  providing 
this  Interdisciplinary  education  for  not  one 
but  two  generations — the  adults  and  the  stu- 
dents. The  commitment  and  dedication  of 
the  education  community  can  do  much  to 
ensure  that  man  restores  the  environmental 
balance  and  maintains  in  fact  the  fragile  re- 
lationships that  sustain  and  replenish  life. 
and  that  he  not  lose  sight  of  the  elemental 
fact  that  the  most  fundamental  needs  of 
mankind — water,  air.  light,  land  and  compan- 
ionship— are  derived  from  his  environment, 
not  his  technology. 

The  OfBce  of  Education,  in  cooperation  and 
partnetahlp  with  tb«  American  educ*tlonal 


sya1«m  and  the  private  sector.  Intends  to  do 
Its  part  In  Insuring  that  Environmental/Eco- 
logical Education  Is  Introduced  Into  every 
level  of  the  educational  experience  of  all  our 
citizens  In  the  years  ahead. 

Undertaking  this  vast  new  educational  en- 
terprise will  have  far  reaching  and  highly 
beneficial  Implications  for  American  educa- 
tion. It  will  be  a  catalyst  whose  Impact  will 
register  in  every  classroom  and  In  every 
home,  office,  and  plant  In  America. 

The  active  Involvement  of  an  educational 
system  In  problems  that  pervade  the  lives  of 
all  will  help  to  make  the  educational  process 
more  relevant  and  responsive. 

Testimont  or  John  S.  Steinhart.  Psoressoa, 

Ins  MTU  r«     or     Envibonmcntai.     Studits, 

UNivrasrrr  or  Wisconsin 

Mister  Chairman,  on  the  week  of  April  22nd 
the  people  of  Madison.  Wisconsin,  will  stage 
an  environmental  week.  Plans  involve  all  seg- 
ments of  our  local  society  from  Chamber  of 
Commerce  groups  to  high  school  students  and 
from  rich  to  poor.  Prominent  figures  from 
the  national  scene  will  speak  and  participate 
in  panels.  Demonstrations  will  doubtlessly 
take  place.  Including  not  only  the  youths  of 
the  university,  but  children  and  middle-aged 
citizens  of  all  political  persuasions  and  from 
all  economic  strata.  Such  scenes  will  be  re- 
peated across  the  country  and  remind  us 
once  again  of  the  depth  of  feeling  and  Im- 
minence of  concern  about  our  environmen- 
tal problems.  Because  this  feeling  has  now 
become  widespread  and  because  It  is  shared 
by  the  members  of  Congress  and  particularly 
the  members  of  this  subcommittee  consider- 
ing H.R.  14753.  I  do  not  intend  to  give  a 
catalogue  listing  of  our  environmental  prob- 
lems. We  have  bad  a  great  many  doomsday 
tales  about  the  futures  that  await  us  and  we 
shall  undoubtedly  have  more.  Only  if  we  take 
the  depth  of  concern  seriously  and  if  vigor- 
ous attempts  are  made  to  bring  manlKlnd 
once  again  into  some  reasonable  balance  with 
the  environment  will  we  be  able  to  rid  our- 
selves of  the  uneasy  feelings  that  some  of  the 
doomsday  predictions  Just  might  come  to 
pass. 

It  will  take  serious  and  stringent  efforts  by 
all  elements  of  society — government  at  all 
levels,  citizens  groups,  industry  and  labor, 
Educational  Institutions  and  Individual  citi- 
zens— If  we  are  to  halt  and  reverse  the  trends 
of  environmental  degradation  and  restore  the 
search  for  human  dignity,  meaning,  and 
satisfaction  to  the  center  of  our  lives.  Of 
crucial  Importance  to  these  efforts  to  solve 
our  environmental  problems  are  the  educa- 
tional efforts  needed  to  inform  all  elements 
of  society  of  the  nature  of  these  problems, 
their  order  of  priority  and  such  solutions 
to  individual  problems  as  are  understood. 

In  the  same  way.  we  must  provide  as  a 
part  of  the  ordinary  educational  process  un- 
derstanding of  the  environment,  the  society, 
and  the  technology  which  has  become  such 
a  pervasive  part  of  It.  This  education  la 
needed  both  for  those  who  wish  to  become 
professionals  working  on  environmental  prob- 
lems and  those  who  will,  in  fact,  occupy 
other  roles  In  society  hut  need  the  under- 
standing of  this  large  collection  of  environ- 
mental Issues,  almost  all  of  which  impinge 
on  their  Individual  Uves.  I  will  talk  primarily 
about  the  role  of  higher  education,  not  be- 
cause it  Is  the  only  important  role,  but  be- 
cause It  Is  the  one  about  which  I  know  the 
most. 

Conceptually  there  are  three  tasks  In 
searching  for  solutions  to  our  environmental 
problems:  first,  we  must  seek  a  better  un- 
derstanding In  detail  and  in  the  broad  gen- 
eral sense  so  that  we  understand  not  only 
the  technical  details,  but  how  various  prob- 
lems are  interrelated  and  solutions  there- 
fore dependent  one  upon  the  other:  second, 
we  must  search  for  particular  and  general 


solutions  whether  technical  ones,  statutory 
ones  or  social  solutions  are  indicated:  and 
finally,  we  must  encourage  forward  the  dis- 
cussion of  our  collective  and  Individual  goals 
for  our  society  so  that  the  search  for  environ- 
mental quality  does  not  become  a  collection 
of  prohibitions  but  Includes  In  It  such  gen- 
eral goals  for  a  better  quality  of  life  as  are 
common  to  all  Americans. 

The  colleges  and  universities  of  the  nation 
have  already  Illustrated  their  ability  to  assist 
m  the  first  two  tasks  through  research  on 
problems  leading  to  better  understanding 
through  engineering  efforts  to  provide  vi- 
able solutions  to  particular  problems  and 
through  examinations  of  our  government 
and  Its  structure  with  an  eye  to  recommend- 
ing particular  statutes,  statutory  policies  or 
government  reorganization. 

It  Is  In  the  third  task,  however,  where  the 
colleges  and  universities  of  the  nation  may 
play  the  most  Important  and  perhaps  crucial 
role  In  dealing  with  our  environmental  prob- 
lems. The  environmental  concerns  go  far  be- 
yond the  mere  wish  to  remove  Irritants  from 
our  surroundings.  Feelings  about  the  degra- 
dation of  life  and  dehumanlzatlon  of  indi- 
vidual occupations  will  not  disappear  even 
If  water  ix>llutlon  and  air  pollution  are  sud- 
denly terminated  or  brought  to  an  acceptable 
minimum.  We  must  stop  Inquiring  at  some 
time  where  our  blind  devotion  to  a  century- 
old  attitude  of  unbridled  growth  and  ex- 
ploitation are  leading  us  and  Inquire  In- 
stead where  it  Is  we  wish  to  go  and  what 
kind  of  lives  we  wish  to  lead. 

The  President  almost  a  year  ago  i^ipolnted 
a  commission  on  national  goals.  Such  a  com- 
mission Is  Itself  a  recognition  that  we  do  not 
possess,  at  present,  a  clear  idea  of  the  com- 
mon goals  of  all  Americans  nor  do  we  possess 
any  positive  programs  that  will  lead  us  there. 
But  I  submit  that  national  goals  are  not 
arrived  at  by  presidential  commissions,  but 
by  wide-spread  discussion  openly  held  across 
the  nation.  Colleges  and  universities  are  so 
spread  across  the  nation  In  small  towns  and 
large  cities  and  have  a  tradition  of  conduct- 
ing just  such  discussions  and.  In  the  case  of 
land  grant  colleges  like  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  also  a  tradition  of  Including  citi- 
zens from  all  parts  of  society  In  these  discus- 
sions through  extension  services  and  other 
direct  participation. 

I  suggest  that  the  bill  currently  under  con- 
sideration could  be  an  important  piece  of 
legislation  in  urging  this  discussion  onward 
so  that  after  a  period  of  such  free  discussion 
of  our  common  goals  In  society  It  may  be 
easier  for  the  Federal  Government  as  well  as 
government  at  other  levels  to  select  those 
common  purposes  which  should  become  part 
of  our  political  alms. 

Unfortunately,  this  discussion  does  not 
proceed  very  rapidly  at  present.  Our  uni- 
versities are  badly  In  need  of  change  and 
reorganization.  I  am  told  that  Congress  Is 
slmlUarly  in  need  of  reorganization  and  that 
such  a  reorganization,  in  the  Congress,  con- 
fronts considerable  difficulty.  If  It  Is  difficult 
to  reorganize  the  Congress,  It  Is  at  least 
as  difficult  to  reorganize  the  purposes  of  the 
universities.  They  are  bound  by  tradition 
and  devoted  to  the  narrow  technical  exper- 
tise presently  represented  by — and  I  am 
afraid  bound  In — the  narrow  disciplinary  de- 
partments. Warren  Bennls  remarked  In  a 
recent  article  that  a  university  "was  harder  to 
reorganize  than  a  cemetery." 

As  a  man  who  has  tried  from  the  position 
of  Vice-President  of  a  major  university.  Dr. 
Bennls  was  expressing  just  the  frustration 
I  have  alluded  to.  I  will  not  try  and  reor- 
ganize Congress,  but  I  urge  Congress  not  to 
try  and  reorganize  the  universities.  Never- 
theless, those  at  universities  anxious  to  get 
on  with  difficult  multidlscipllnary  problems, 
like  those  related  to  the  environment,  need 
the  help  of  Congress,  and  need  bllla  like  this 
one  to  make  available  to  them  funds  that 
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will  help  break  through  some  of  the  tradi- 
tional rigidity  and  enable  those  who  wish  to, 
to  get  on  with  solving  our  present  day  prob- 
lems. 

Let  me  raise  one  or  two  questions  which  It 
seems  to  me  are  of  crucial  Importance  and 
yet  find  no  place  in  the  usual  college  or  unl- 
veralty  structures: 

With  rapidly  expanding  technology,  we 
know  that  each  new  advance  brings  with  It 
certain  side  effects,  some  desirable,  some  un- 
desirable and  some  unpredictable.  Consider- 
ing all  these  side  effects  and  the  rapid  rate 
of  change,  are  things  getting  better  or  get- 
ting worse? 

The  finite  size  of  our  resources  and  our 
planetary  environment  have  begun  to  con- 
cern us.  Are  these  problems  and  challenges 
qualitatively  different  than  they  have  been 
in  the  past? 

Most  of  the  environmental  questions  con- 
fronting our  society  contain  In  them  com- 
plex technical  considerations  (though  not 
necessarily  narrow  specialist  ones) .  Is  It  pos- 
sible to  have  a  free  society  or  even  a  rep- 
resentative society  when  large  portions  of 
the  citizenry  do  not  understand  the  tech- 
nical issues? 

This  list  could  be  expanded  endlessly,  but 
I  think  the  point  Is  clear.  New  kinds  of  ques- 
tions ought  to  be  asked  and  ought  to  be  at 
the  central  focus  of  educational  programs. 
I  assert  that  at  present  they  eire  not. 

I  urge  this  committee  to  pass  this  bill  and 
either  In  the  bill  or  In  the  instructions  to 
the  granting  agencies  to  look  carefully  at 
applicants  for  monies  appropriated  to  ascer- 
tain whether  the  applicants  have  a  commit- 
ment to  worldng  on  these  problems  or  sim- 
ply wish  to  acquire  monies  to  do  what  they 
have  been  doing  all  along.  Last  year,  at  the 
request  of  the  President's  Environmental 
Quality  Ooimcll,  I  participated  In  an  Investi- 
gation of  environmental  quality  programs  at 
universities.  My  associate  was  an  under- 
graduate from  the  University  of  California. 
Our  report  was  published  in  September  of 
1960.  entitled  "The  Universities  and  En- 
vironmental Quality." 

In  that  document  we  stated  our  flndlngs 
that  there  were  Indeed  a  wide  variety  of  col- 
lege and  university  teachers  prepared  to  move 
In  new  directions  but  hampered  by  the  lack 
of  federal  funds  and  by  the  conservatism  and 
traditional  resistance  of  their  own  Institu- 
tions. Speaking  now  In  behalf  of  the  group 
at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  I  can  say  that 
with  the  help  of  administrators  In  oxa  own 
university  and  the  Interested  members  of  the 
faculty  we  can  solve  the  second  problem  if 
you  can  help  us  solve  the  first. 

I  urge  that  the  fund-granting  agencies 
under  this  bill  look  carefully  at  the  com- 
mitment of  both  administrators  and  facul- 
ties who  apply  under  the  titles  of  this  bill, 
to  see  Indeed  whether  they  are  this  new  kind 
of  teacher  that  Is  needed — one  as  willing  to 
leam  as  to  teach  and  one  clearly  devoted 
to  solution  of  society's  problems  whether  or 
not  all  aspects  of  the  problems  fall  within 
his  particular  traditional  disciplinary  focus. 
The  content  of  environmental  education — 
and  I  grow  Increasingly  uncomfortable  with 
that  term — is  not  at  all  clear  at  this  time. 
We  are  In  desperate  need  of  ecologlsts  In  the 
sense  of  ecology  as  a  discipline,  but  we  need 
many  other  things  sis  well.  The  root  of  many 
of  our  problems  Is  In  technological  side  ef- 
fects, or  for  that  matter  In  our  long  time 
devotion  to  unbridled  growth  of  cons\uner 
goods,  or  consumption  and  of  population.  We 
should  not,  therefore,  devote  aU  our  efforts 
to  producing  more  sclentiflo  ecologlsts.  We 
shall  need  social  change  and  new  kinds  of 
government  regulations  and  structures.  Gar- 
rett Hardin,  over  a  year  ago.  Illustrated  yery 
clearly  that  some  of  our  problems.  In  par- 
ticular population  growth,  not  only  do  not 


have  technological  solutions,  but  cannot  have 
technological  solutions. 

This  leaves  only  the  option  of  social  change 
and  government  regulation  for  whole  classes 
of  problems.  A  part  of  the  educational  proc- 
ess will  need  to  be  the  communication  of  this 
fact  and  that  we  cannot  sit  arovmd  Mlcawber- 
llke,  awaiting  "for  something  to  turn  up." 
We  should  Involve  In  this  process  not  only 
the  brighter  students  and  the  future  Nobel 
Prize  winners,  although  they  may  be  needed, 
but  the  less  able  students  as  well  who  can 
make  Important  and  significant  contribu- 
tions to  both  the  tuiderstandlng  of  our  en- 
vironmental problems  and  their  solutions. 
We  do  not  know  how  to  do  all  these  things 
yet.  A  bill  such  as  this  one  will  help  us  leam 
and  begin  to  act. 

Finally,  Gentlemen,  we  need  the  open  dis- 
cussion of  alternatives  for  our  future.  We 
have  already  begun  a  period  of  rapid  social 
change.  The  report  of  the  young  republican 
congressman  visiting  college  campuses  a  year 
ago  or  simple  observation  of  a  college  campus, 
or  reports  of  young  peoples'  activities  In 
the  newspapers  can  persuade  us  that  this  Is 
so.  This  odd  behavior  and  the  strange  cultiu'e 
among  our  young  people  is  not  the  result  of 
some  massive  biological  mutation,  but  a 
response  to  the  very  real  problems  and  dis- 
satisfactions which  In  somewhat  more  muted 
ways  trouble  us  all.  The  kind  of  open  dis- 
cussion of  future  alternatives  In  the  way 
we  live  with  ourselves  and  with  our  environ- 
ment is  bound  to  make  some  of  us  uneasy. 

Those  of  us  over  30  or  35  are  likely  to  be 
most  uneasy  of  all  when  long  standing  Ideas 
and  goals  of  our  society  are  challenged  (and 
I  am  told  that  a  majority  of  Congress  may 
be  over  30) .  Nevertheless,  I  think  we  can  join 
in  the  effort  to  put  the  Idea  of  man  back 
where  It  once  stood,  at  the  focus  of  our  lives 
and  In  the  words  of  Archibald  McLelsh,  "To 
make  the  end  of  education  the  preparation 
of  men  to  be  men,  and  so  to  restore  to  man- 
kind— and  above  all  to  this  nation  of  man- 
kind— ^thls  conception  of  humanity  with 
which  humanity  can  live." 

Thank  you  for  your  patience. 

Testtmont  of  John  Osman,  Senior  Siatt 

Meicber,   Advanced   Study  Program,  The 

Brookings  iNSTrrunoN 

I  am  John  Osman,  a  Senior  Staff  Member 
and  Director  of  the  Urban  Policy  Conferences 
of  the  Advanced  Study  Program  at  the  Brook- 
ings Institution.  ^y 

The  opinions  stated  here  are  my  own  and 
do  not  purport  to  represent  the  views  of  the 
other  staff  members.  Officers,  or  Trustees  of 
the  Brookings  Institution. 

Urban  Policy  Conferences  are  continuing 
policy  planning  processes  in  which  we  work 
with  the  civic  leadership  of  cities,  regions, 
and  states  In  policy  analysis  and  policies 
planning.  Conferences  have  been  conducted 
for  approximately  ten  years.  They  have  as 
their  purpose  informing  policy  makers  con- 
cerning the  newest  Isnowledge  and  the  re- 
sults of  recent  research  In  urbanization.  In 
the  course  of  ten  years,  this  policy  planning 
process  has  been  institutionalized  in  more 
than  twenty-five  places  and  has  had  an  im- 
pact upon  an  impressive  number  of  policy 
makers  from  the  public  and  private  sectors 
of  American  life. 

We  understand  urbanization  to  be  a  re- 
source; the  source  of  economic  and  social 
energies,  and  look  upon  cities  and  towns  as 
technologies  to  transform  the  energies  gen- 
erated by  urbanization  into  the  new  insti- 
tutions needed  by  a  changing  society.  It 
requires  a  revolution  In  policy  making  to  ap- 
proach urbanization  as  a  poelfve  rather 
than  a  negative  force;  to  consider  urbaniza- 
tion as  a  constructive  Instead  of  a  destruc- 
tive Influence  In  human  affairs. 


The  process  of  urbanization  can  be  com- 
pared to  the  flow  of  a  great  river.  Energies 
lying  latent  in  the  river  are  lost;  they  are 
destructive,  until  the  technological  systema 
of  dams,  turbines,  dynamos,  and  an  electri- 
fication sjrstem  extracts  and  disciplines  the 
energies  of  the  river. 

So  It  Is  with  urbanization  until  the  tech- 
nological system  of  cities  and  towns,  of 
transportation  and  communications,  and  of 
social  and  economic  Institutions  organizes 
and  orders  the  flows  of  human  energy.  In- 
tensification and  extenslficatlon  of  urbaniza- 
tion has  to  be  supported  by  a  tremendous 
manmade  technological  system. 

Consequently,  urbanization  has  tended  to 
transform  the  natural  environment  Into  a 
manmade  environment.  As  you  know,  almost 
all  of  Northern  Italy,  the  Rhine  Valley,  the 
Netherlands,  and  England  are  manmade  en- 
vironments. Little  remains  of  the  original  and 
natural  state  of  these  parts  of  Europe.  The 
transformation  of  the  United  States  Into  a 
total  manmade  environment  Is  taking  place 
rapidly. 

For  some  time,  oiu:  Conferences  have  in- 
cluded a  unit  dealing  with  the  ecological 
revolution,  or  the  emergence  of  this  man- 
made  environment.  This  unit  considers  ways 
in  which  urbanization  has  extended  the 
reach  of  the  public  Interest  and  produced 
a  new  political  geography  with  new  policy 
areas  which,  in  turn,  require  new  policy  per- 
spectives. 

We  have  endeavored  to  invent  the  new  pol- 
icies needed  to  guide  the  evolution  of  the 
extended  environment.  Embryonic  Institu- 
tions such  as  councils  of  governments  and 
development  districts  find  It  difficult  to  em- 
brace emerging  large-scale  environmental 
problems.  Ovur  task  has  been  to  help  build 
political  models,  economic  models,  and  eco- 
logical models  to  assist  the  policy  makers 
In  these  new  policies  as  they  build  the  new 
institutions  needed  by  an  advanced  urban 
age. 

We  have  been  concerned  with  the  ecologi- 
cal balance  and  the  environmental  quality 
of  a  number  of  changing  regions  of  the  na- 
tion such  as  Hampton  Roads;  the  Carollnas 
Piedmont;  Dallas-Fort  Worth;  Maricopa 
County,  Arizona;  the  lAd-South;  the  Ohio 
Valley;  the  State  of  Alaska.  In  the  past,  we 
approached  environmental  Issues  in  two 
ways,  from  the  perspectives  of  pMDlltlcs  and 
of  economics.  Neither  the  political  nor  the 
economic  approach  was  entirely  satisfactory. 
Several  years  ago,  we  began  to  Introduce 
natural  scientists  into  the  Urban  Policy 
Conferences  In  addition  to  the  political  sci- 
entists and  the  economists  who  had  been 
dealing  with  environmental  policy  from  their 
points  of  view. 

A  Conference  on  the  Future  of  the  Ohio 
Valley  is  presently  In  process.  Civic  leaders 
from  the  four  States  of  Indiana,  Ohio,  Ken- 
tucky, and  West  Virginia  meet  regularly  to 
formulate  policies  that  will  Invent  the  future 
Ohio  Valley.  An  effort  was  made  at  the  last 
several  Seminar  sessions  to  draft  an  Ohio 
Valley  environmental  policy.  Among  other 
things,  we  considered  an  ecological  model  or 
a  mathematical  model  of  the  total  Ohio 
Valley  which  could  be  used  to  control  the 
quality  of  development.  We  have  editors  of 
major  newspapers,  managers  of  Important 
industries,  and  dlstlngulahed  public  officials 
present,  but  It  Is  apparent  we  do  not  have 
a  satisfactory  ecological  foundation  for 
formulating  an  Ohio  Valley  environmental 
policy. 

We  conducted  a  Conference  on  the  Future 
cA  Alaska  this  year  at  the  invitation  of  the 
State  Legislature.  I  was  impressed  with  the 
deep  sense  of  dedication  which  all  Alaskans 
have  for  the  natural  beauty  of  their  State. 
I  share  this  devotion  to  the  mountains,  th« 
glaciers,  the  streams,  and  the  tundra — to  tb* 
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wUd  Itfe  wandering  in  UUb  wUderneoa.  Most 
of  tbe  arguments  advanced  for  particular 
policies  were  tbe  product  ot  personal  opinion, 
however,  rather  than  resulting  from  sound 
■clentlflc  knowledge  about  tbe  ways  in  wblcb 
development  would  disturb  tbe  ecological 
balance  of  Alaska.  More  knowledge  la  re- 
quired If  satisfactory  policies  are  to  be  pre- 
pared, and.  Indeed,  a  consequence  of  tbe 
Alaska  Conference  Is  a  new  state  department 
to  deal  with  environmental  concerns. 

In  my  Judgment,  tbe  environmental  era 
will  produce  a  revolution  In  tbe  policy  mak- 
ing process.  When  the  Urban  PoUcy  Confer- 
ences commenced  in  1960.  tbe  major  policy 
lasues  Included  metropolitan  government, 
urban  renewal,  and  the  revltallzatlon  of  cen- 
tral bxislness  districts.  We  drew  largely  upon 
tbe  academic  disciplines  of  government  and 
■oclology  for  tbe  knowledge  needed  In  poU- 
des  planning.  It  was  well  Into  the  19€0's  be- 
fore a  distinct  urbcoi  economics  and  an  ur- 
ban geography  generated  new  Insights  Into 
the  urban  process  through  the  Information 
tbeae  disciplines  discovered.  In  those  years, 
the  contrlbuUons  of  the  policy  scientist  to 
the  policy  maker  were  tbe  metropolitan  gov- 
ernment model  and  tbe  economic  base  model 
of  the  ever  expanding  urban  system 

Conditions  confronting  tbe  policy  maker 
at  all  levels  ot  the  public  and  private  sectors 
have  changed,  and  his  Information  needs 
have  changed,  too.  We  enter  an  ecologically- 
oriented  era.  and  there  are  reasons  for  It.  In- 
dustrial development  and  increasing  demand 
for  energy  have  disturbed  the  ecological  bal- 
ance and  eroded  environmental  quality. 
Highly  Industrialized  countries,  like  England 
and  West  Oermany  and  Japan,  have  reached 
similar  stages  in  their  environmental  evolu- 
tion. 

It  appears  the  United  Sutes  la  the  flmt 
country  in  history,  however,  which  has 
reached  such  an  advanced  stage  of  evolution 
that  it  can  consider  shifting  the  emphasis  of 
Its  public  policies  and  programs  from  a  con- 
cern for  economic  development  to  a  commit- 
ment to  environmental  quality.  More  Inxpor- 
tantly,  perbape,  the  United  States  Is  the  first 
nation  to  be  able  to  entertain  the  idea  of  re- 
questing Its  industrial  system  to  shift  frotn  a 
quantitative  to  a  qualitative  production  of 
goods  and  services. 

If  tbe  technological  transformation  al  the 
American  life-style  caused  the  environmen- 
tal crisis,  then  the  extraordinary  inventive- 
ness of  tbe  American  Industrial  system 
should  provide  tbe  road  to  ecological  re- 
demption. 

However,  such  an  ecological  revolution  re- 
quires a  reorientation  of  the  policy  making 
process  of  this  country.  This  reorientation 
has  to  happen  at  all  levels  of  policy  making: 
In  city  hall,  in  county  courthouse.  In  state 
capltol,  and  In  Washington. 

The  ecological  revolution  in  policy  making 
requires  a  re-orderlng  of  the  policy  sciences. 
We  have  endeav<»-ed  to  recognize  this  new 
order  In  our  Conference  programs.  Where  tbe 
policy  sciences  have  been  traditionally  gov- 
ernment, economics,  and  sociology,  essen- 
tially tbe  Vx:lal  sciences,  tbe  environmental 
era  expects  to  include  the  natural  sciences 
as  major  resotirces  for  policy  making  p\ir- 
poses.  Physics,  biology,  botany,  chemistry  In 
all  their  co«nblnatlona — studies  of  the  nat- 
ural and  living  systems — all  now  have  a  part 
to  play  In  tbe  "^>^"g  of  environmental 
policy.  Tbe  new  geogr«^>hy  and  ecology  en- 
cooapass  the  two  realms  of  sciences:  and  en- 
gineering has  its  place  in  tbe  application  of 
the  new  policy  sciences.  Emergence  of  the 
environmental  era  places  new  intellectual  de- 
mands upon  tbe  policy  maker  and  tbe  people. 

One  foreseeable  implication  of  tbe  emerg- 
ing era  Is  the  emphasis  on  environmental 
Issues  In  the  political  process.  What  are  tbe 
fundamentals  of  the  ecological  concerns  con- 
fronting the  naUon?  To  what  extent  do  an 


expanding  population  and  associated  tech- 
nologies threaten  tbe  natural  life  processes? 
Where  Is  tbe  realm  of  reconciliation  between 
essential  economic  endeavors  and  environ- 
mental erosion?  How  does  a  free-enterprise 
market-oriented  economy  shift  from  quan- 
tity to  quality  production?  What  is  tbe  scien- 
tific basis  of  ecological  balance  in  the  various 
regions  of  the  nation?  These  are  some  of  the 
hard  questions  to  be  answered  by  all  Ameri- 
cans In  the  environmental  era. 

Unfortunately,  the  average  American  en- 
ters tbe  environmental  age  uneducated  in 
the  natural  sciences  and  unable  to  use  their 
knowledge  in  discharging  bis  responsibilities 
of  citizenship.  Indeed,  only  a  few  select  In- 
dividuals are  educated  to  use  the  lessons  of 
the  natural  sciences  in  the  production  of 
policies  dealing  with  environmental  prob- 
lems. Understanding  the  intricate  Inter- 
relations In  tbe  ecological  system  Is  essen- 
tial, however,  to  the  preparation  of  an  ef- 
fective environmental  policy.  Such  an  un- 
derstanding will  provide  a  necessary  new  sys- 
tem of  Ideas  and,  hopefully,  furnish  tbe 
framework  for  analyzing  and  planning  policy. 
U  the  average  American  and  the  policy  maker 
need  education  In  the  environmental-ori- 
ented sciences  In  order  to  place  ecological 
problems  In  tbe  proper  political  perspective, 
then,  on  the  other  band,  the  scientists  need 
to  understand  bow  to  make  their  knowledge 
relevant  to  tbe  civic  dialogue  dealing  with 
tbe  preparation  of  policy.  Environmental 
education  Is  essential  at  all  levels  of  the 
American  society:  and  Is  a  particular  aspect 
of  tbe  policy  making  process.  In  tbe  absence 
of  such  education,  all  Americans  can  become 
altogether  too  dep>endent  upon  the  expert 
since  we  will  be  dealing  with  highly  sophisti- 
cated bodies  of  scientific  knowledge  In  the 
environmental  era. 

Unless  a  sound  scientific  basis  for  environ- 
mental policy  Is  established,  irreparable  mis- 
takes win  be  made  by  well-meaning  people. 
Witness  tbe  present  predicament  of  tbe 
Trans  Alaska  Pipeline  and  the  activities  as- 
sociated with  It.  To  what  extent  are  tbe 
arguments  advanced  by  both  sides  of  the 
controversy  based  upon  sound  ecological 
foundations?  Consider  tbe  South  Carolina 
situation  In  wblcb  the  chemical  plan  pro- 
posed for  tbe  tidewater  threatens  to  become 
a  casualty  of  a  controversy  which  appears  to 
Ignore  tbe  scientific  facU  about  tbe  pollution 
of  tbe  Edlsto  estuary. 

It  Is  necessary  In  the  environmental  era 
that  tbe  policies  planning  process  have  a 
sound  scientific  base.  Fortunately,  the  eco- 
logical system  is  subject  to  scientific  Inquiry 
and  study,  and  environmental  policy  can  be 
quantified.  Recognizing  there  will  be  always 
an  emotional  element  involved  in  environ- 
mental matters,  maybe  such  subjectivity  can 
be  moUfied  by  scientific  objectivity  based 
upon  a  sound  environmental  education  as 
proposed  In  tbe  "Environmental  QuaUty 
Education  Act." 

As  an  emphasis  upon  economic  growth  Is 
replaced  with  a  dedication  to  environmental 
quality,  tbe  need  for  understanding  tbe  eco- 
logical system  suddenly  emerges.  Conse- 
quently, It  Is  Important  that  education  to 
enhance  everyone's  understanding  of  the 
ecological  system  be  made  available  soon. 
Environmental  teach-ins  and  Earth  Days 
emphasize  the  crisis;  serious  study  will  be 
necessary  to  correct  the  conditions  confusing 
the  ecological  systems  of  this  country. 

Such  education  Is  Important  In  tbe  public 
schools,  at  tbe  undergraduate  level  of  tbe 
college,  or  at  the  graduate  level  of  tbe  uni- 
versity, but  it  Is  even  more  Important  today 
outside  tbe  walls  of  academla,  among  tbe 
citizens  with  the  ballot,  emd  the  government 
officials  and  legislators  who  determine  the 
direction  of  environmental  policy.  In  the  Im- 
mediate years  ahead.  It  will  be  obligatory  to 
educate  Americana  In  order  for  them  to  deal 


with  tbe  policy  Issues  to  be  produced  as  the 
energies  of  economic  development  demanded 
by  the  American  system  degrade  tbe  quality 
of  tbe  environment. 

Let  me  Illustrate  bow  tbe  "Environmental 
Quality  Education  Act"  might  be  Imple- 
mented by  using  a  program  In  present  prep- 
aration for  tbe  Mld-Soutb  this  coming  year. 
The  purpose  Is  to  produce  a  Mid-South  en- 
vironmental policy.  Tbe  new  knowledge  and 
recent  research  Into  tbe  nature  of  the  eco- 
logical system  will  be  presented  to  tbe  Con- 
ference by  tbe  leading  environmental  scien- 
tists. In  the  course  of  the  Conference,  teams 
of  task  forces  will  seek  out  existing  environ- 
mental problems.  Each  team  will  be  accom- 
panied by  scientists  and  lawyers;  scientists 
to  establish  tbe  scientific  nature  of  tbe  prob- 
lem, and  lawyers  to  learn  If  any  laws  are 
available  to  be  applied  to  this  condition.  In 
this  manner,  tbe  Mld-Soutb  ecological  sys- 
tem can  be  examined  scientifically,  and  Its 
problems  probed  In  the  light  of  tbe  newest 
knowledge. 

Inevitably,  an  advancing  America  moves 
Into  what  has  been  called  the  environmental 
era.  Its  people  have  not  been  prepared  to  as- 
sume the  Intellectual  responsibilities  of  tbe 
era.  Tbe  "EUivlronmental  Quality  Education 
Act"  would  assist  In  preparing  all  Americana 
for  the  Intellectual  challenges  confronting 
them  as  citizens  In  tbe  years  ahead. 

ENvnoNMurr,  Education,  and  Human 
Valctxs 

(An  address  by  Congressman  John  Bbaos- 
mas.  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  April  19, 1970.) 

It  Is  altogether  fitting  that  an  Annual 
General  Conference  of  the  United  Methodist 
Church  should  be  taking  place  during  tbe 
week  when,  In  thousands  of  communities 
across  tbe  United  States,  we  shall  be  observ- 
ing Earth  Day — a  day  designed  to  dramatize 
tbe  Importance  of  learning  a  reverence  for 
tbe  Inter-relatlonsblp  of  all  living  things. 

I  want  to  talk  to  you  today  from  tbe  per- 
spective of  a  Member  of  Congress  who  sees 
in  some  of  tbe  activities  that  have  led  to  the 
Environmental  Teach-In  some  signs  of  hope 
at  a  time  when  many  despair — some  signs  of 
hope  for  our  country  and  for  mankind. 

For  I  want  to  suggest  to  you  that  the  awak- 
ening concern,  especially  of  young  Americans, 
to  tbe  dangers  to  our  environment  goes  far 
beyond  protests  against  tbe  pollution  of  land, 
air  and  water. 

BNVIBONlitEirT     AND     SENSmVPrT     TO     LDX 

I  believe  that  the  rapidly  rising  awareness 
of  the  environmental  crisis  reflects  a  deepen- 
ing sensitivity  to  the  fundamental  values  of 
human  life. 

Indeed,  It  seems  to  me  not  too  much  to  say 
that  If  we  do  not  allow  tbe  current  Intense 
preoccupation  with  tbe  Issue  of  ecology  to 
fizzle  out  and  wither  away,  tbe  new  aware- 
ness of  tbe  deteriorating  environment  and 
of  its  Implications  for  the  future  of  human 
life  can  have  a  profoundly  regenerative  effect 
on  every  aspect  of  our  society. 

Tou  have  all  beard  descriptions  of  the 
ways  In  which  we  have  befouled  the  environ- 
ment of  which  we  are  a  part. 

Few  persons,  however,  have  so  eloquently 
summed  up  tbe  situation  than  the  distin- 
guished contemporary  American  printer, 
Robert  Motherwell,  who  appeared  before  my 
Congressional    subcommittee   last   month. 

Here   is   what  Robert  Motherwell  said: 

"I  suppose  America  began  as  a  few  people 
on  a  vast  tract  of  land,  so  vast  that  one 
could  be  as  greedy  and  wasteful  as  one  want- 
ed, and  there  was  still  more.  That  time  Is 
gone.  Now  there  are  millions  of  people  and 
millions  more  In  the  ofllng.  and  that  vast  land 
Is  becoming  more  like  tbe  scale  of  a  park 
humanly  speaking,  but  a  park  filled  with 
waste — rusting  cars,  bottles,  garbage,  enor- 
mous slgna  seducing  you  to  buy  what  you 
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dont  want  or  need,  housing  projects  that 
dont  show  a  rudimentary  sense  of  propor- 
tion In  any  shape  or  line  or  material — suburbs 
that  are  a  parody  of  tbe  barrenness  of  tbe 
Bronx  and  tbe  gaudlness  of  Las  Vegas. 

Indeed,  If  Ood  had  said  to  a  group  of  men, 
"Here  Is  a  vast  park  of  millions  of  square 
miles.  Let's  see  how  quickly  you  can  cover 
It  with  everything  that  Is  an  affront  to  tbe 
human  spirit,  and  above  all  be  certain  that 
It  Is  done  on  a  scale  of  such  extravagance 
and  waste  and  lack  of  regard  for  tbe  sensibil- 
ities of  the  inhabitants  of  the  other  parks  In 
tbe  world,  then  we  might  by  definition  call 
that  group  of  men  that  Ood  so  addressed 
Americans. 

"No  wonder  our  youth  are  up  In  arms! . . ." 

What  Is  to  be  our  response  to  this  frontal 
assault  on  what  Kenneth  Bouldlng,  In  that 
apt  phrase — all  tbe  more  apt  after  the  events 
of  last  week — called  "Spaceship  Earth". 

Senator  Edmund  Muskle  and  Senator  Oay- 
lord  Nelson  and  many  other  in  Congress 
have  helped  write  a  whole  series  of  measures 
alnMd  at  strengthening  our  capacity  to  pro- 
tect tbe  environment  and  prevent  Its  pollu- 
tion. 

And  I  am  a  strong  supporter  of  these  ef- 
forts— and  I  am  sure  you  are  too. 

Yet  I  venture  to  say — and  I  do  not  think 
any  champions  of  clean  air,  land  and  water 
would  disagree — that  if  we  are  to  be  able 
to  make  substantial  advance  In  meeting  tbe 
ecological  crisis,  we  are  going  to  need  a  citi- 
zenry Informed  and  educated  about  tbe  whole 
spectrum  of  Issues  that  are  called  environ- 
mental— and  we  are  going  to  need  as  well 
changes  In  bckslc  attitudes  toward  the  en- 
vironment and  man's  place  In  It. 

ENvnioNMENTAL  QtTALmr  Education 
Act  and  Pundamentai.  Values 

This  Is  why  several  colleagues  of  mine  and 
I  Introduced  last  year  tbe  Environmental 
Quality  Education  Act — a  bill  that  would 
authorize  Federal  funds  to  support  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education  courses  In  en- 
vironmental studies,  adult  education  and 
conununlty  conferences  on  ecology,  as  well 
as  curriculum  development  and  teacher 
training  In  environmental  studies. 

We  have  held  several  days  of  hearings 
m  Washington  and  In  New  York  on  the  bill 
and  hope  to  complete  bearings  with  testi- 
mony later  this  month  In  Idaho  and  Cali- 
fornia. 

1  must  tell  you,  however,  that  we  chose 
as  witnesses  for  the  first  day,  In  addition 
to  an  ecologlst,  a  painter,  Robert  Mother- 
well, and  a  theologian.  Dr.  Joseph  Slttler 
of  the  Unlverlsty  of  Chicago  Divinity  School. 

We  asked  Mr.  Motherwell  and  Dr.  Slttler 
to  lead  off  bearings  because  we  wanted  to 
establish  at  tbe  outset  that  in  discussing 
the  environmental  crisis,  we  were  talking 
about  far  more  than  dirty  air,  land  and 
water. 

Rather  we  were  discussing  the  fundamen- 
tal values  of  human  life. 

As  Professor  Slttler  said : 

"What  man  does  with  the  world-as-na- 
ture  Is  a  result  of  what  be  thinks  about 
nature;  It  Is  shaped  In  the  profoundest  care 
of  what  he  feels  about  tbe  natural  world, 
what  evaluation  he  has  of  tbe  world  of 
things  and  plants  and  animals. 

"If  the  world  of  the  not-self  Is  felt  as  a 
mere  resource  to  be  used  It  will  surely  be 
abused;  If  the  world  Is  regarded  as  a  gift,  a 
wonder,  as  a  reality  having  an  Integrity  of 
Its  own — It  win  be  rightly  used. 

"That  proposition  Is  swiftly  and  power- 
fully true:  and  our  present  ecological  crisis 
Is  a  result  of  the  denial  of  Its  truth.  For 
nature,  though  often  silent  Is  not  without 
power  to  condemn  as  well  as  power  to  bless 
man.  And  when  man  so  uses  nature  as  to 
deny   her   Integrity,   defile  her   cleanllnees, 


disrupt  her  order,  or  Ignore  her  needs — the 
reprisals  of  Insulted  nature  take  an  often 
slow  but  terribly  certain  form.  Nature's  pro- 
test against  defilement  Is  ecological  reprisal." 

If,  then,  there  Is  one  theme  that  has 
emerged  again  and  again  during  our  bearings 
on  tbe  Environmental  Eklucatlon  bill.  It  Is 
that  we  must  have  basic  changes  In  values 
and  In  attitudes  toward  our  society. 

To  be  specific,  "We  mtist,"  as  John  Kenneth 
Oalbraltb  has  said,  "explicitly  assert  tbe 
claims  of  beauty  against  those  of  economics. 
That  something  Is  cheaper,  more  convenient 
or  more  efficient  Is  no  longer  decisively  In  Its 
favor." 

THE   expanding    GNP 

To  put  the  point  another  way,  we  can  no 
longer  worship  the  golden  calf  of  a  con- 
stantly rising  Oross  National  Product  as  If 
a  constantly  growing  economy  were  somehow 
an  objective  to  which  man  bad  been  divinely 
admonished. 

'  Let  me  here  add  that  I  am  not  one  of  those 
who  believe  that  we  can  conquer  the  problem 
of  pollution  by  reversion  to  tbe  view  of  tbe 
Luddites. 

It  Is,  for  reasons  I  shall  here  not  go  into 
but  which  are  cogently  presented  by  Edwin 
Dale  In  this  morning's  New  York  Times  Maga- 
zine, going  to  tbe  Impossible  greatly  to  slow 
tbe  rise  in  ONP  In  this  country. 

And  moreover,  technology,  as  Senator 
Muskle  said  only  yesterday  In  New  York,  can 
and  should  be  harnessed  to  help  provide  a 
better  quality  of  life  for  the  people  of  our 
country. 

So  I  do  not  suggest  that  there  are  easy 
answers  to  the  three-fold  dilemma  of  main- 
taining a  high  standard  of  living  for  most 
Americans,  expanding  economic  opportuni- 
ties for  tbe  poor,  and  still  protecting  the 
environment. 

Surely,  however,  we  can  make  no  headway 
In  resolving  this  complex  of  problems  unless 
we  begin  to  change  our  attitude  toward  the 
environment. 

And  this  Is  why  I  believe  we  must  attend  to 
the  words  of  Rene  Dubos  In  his  superb  essay, 
"A  Theology  of  Earth,"  In  which  this  dis- 
tinguished scientist  reminds  us  that  although 
In  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  man  Is 
Instructed  to  populate  the  earth,  subdue  It, 
gain  dominion  over  It,  In  the  second  chapter 
man  Is  Instructed  to  take  care  of  the  earth. 

"There  was  a  time,"  says  Dubos,  "when  It 
was  advantageous  to  Increase  tbe  population 
to  utilize  the  resources  of  tbe  earth  and 
thereby  to  create  social  life. 

"Now  that  this  phase  is  completed  and  we 
have  gone  beyond  It,  the  attitude  expressed 
In  the  second  chapter  of  Genesis  Is  tbe  one 
really  relevant  to  our  present  condition." 

As  one  listens  to  the  voices  of  such  men 
as  Motherwell,  Slttler,  Dubos  and  many 
others,  does  not  one  come  to  this  conclu- 
sion— that  If  we  are  to  develop  effective  ways 
of  coping  with  actions  that  destroy  nature, 
we  must  have  what  Is  basically  a  rellglotis 
attitude  toward  the  unity  of  all  life — of  man 
and  things  and  plants  and  animals? 

A  THEOLOGY  OF  ECOLOGY 

Do  we  not  In  short  need  a  theology  of 
ecology  to  help  man  realize  the  sacredness 
of  the  relationships  among  all  living  things? 

I  believe  that  the  answer  to  this  question 
Is  yes — and  that  In  addition  to  teaching  ecol- 
ogy In  tbe  schools  to  our  children  and  In  the 
community  to  adults,  we  must  begin  to  shape 
a  theology  of  ecology. 

And  because  religion  touches  on  every  di- 
mension of  man's  existence,  the  churches 
should  be  In  tbe  forefront  of  developing  a 
religious  ethic  for  the  environment. 

As  Dubos  puts  It,  we  must  Identify  tbe  best 
vocation,  or  divine  calling,  for  the  different 
parts  of  tbe  earth. 

But  even  as  we  heed  the  warnings  of  the 


ecologlsts  about  the  future  of  man  on  this 
planet,  let  us  hear  another  voice. 

It  Is  that  of  a  woman  who  has  been  de- 
scribed as  tbe  "world's  scrappiest  anthropol- 
ogist," Margaret  Mead,  who  also  appeared  a 
few  days  ago  before  my  subcommittee  to 
testify  on  the  Environmental  Education  bill. 

Said  Dr.  Mead,  "I  think  It  Is  very  Im- 
portant that  unless  we  talk  about  people 
who  are  suffering  now,  we  cannot  expect  any- 
body to  worry  about  jjeople  who  are  going  to 
suffer  later." 

".  .  .  Because  as  long  as  we  tolerate  hunger 
In  the  United  States  .  .  .  who  Is  going  to 
worry  about  pollution  or  ugliness  of  the  en- 
vironment fifty  years  from  now?" 

As  the  word  Is  today.  Right  On! 

Indeed,  many  of  the  speakers  at  this  meet- 
ing tonight  are  addressing  themselves  to 
precisely  this  question: 

THOSE    SUFFERING     NOW 

What  Is  to  be  done  about  people  who  are 
suffering  now? 

I  shall  not  of  course  In  my  remaining 
moments  attempt  to  review  with  you  all  tbe 
other  problems  that  afflict  tbe  American  peo- 
ple In  addition  to  tbe  sins  we  visit  on  our 
own  environment. 

Tbe  problems  of  adequate  health  care, 
housing.  Job  opportunities  and  racial  dis- 
crimination— these  are  only  four  of  tbe  most 
Important  areas  of  unfinished  business  on 
our  national  agenda. 

Nor  are  tbe  problems  of  wblcb  I  speak  con- 
fined to  tbe  blacks,  the  Indians,  tbe  Mexi- 
can Americans  and  other  minority  groups  In 
tbe  United  States. 

The  lack  of  health  care,  for  example,  and 
of  bousing  at  reasonable  cost  reaches  Into 
the  great  not-so-sllent  majority  as  well,  while 
the  current  slowdown  In  tbe  economy  Is  be- 
ginning to  touch  the  lives  of  many  workers 
and  their  families  who  would  on  no  sociolo- 
gist's chart  app>ear  as  "disadvantaged". 

But  there  Is  one  subject  of  which  I  do 
want  to  say  Just  a  few  words  because  It  Is 
one  that  tells  much  about  where  our  coun- 
try Is  now  and  where  It  will  go  In  the  years 
ahead. 

THE   ADXIinSTSATION   AND   EDUCATION 

I  speak  of  education — of  good  education 
and  of  access  to  It. 

Let  me,  as  a  Congressman  whose  last  eleven 
years  as  a  member  of  the  House  Education 
and  Labor  Committee  have  been  largely  de- 
voted to  legislation  aimed  at  Improving  the 
quality  of  our  schools  and  colleges  and  uni- 
versities and  at  enhancing  access  to  them, 
assert  that  education  and  the  role  of  the 
Federal  government  In  supporting  It  repre- 
sents one  of  tbe  principal  battlefields  In 
Washington  today. 

Let  me  assert  further  that  the  Adminis- 
tration of  Richard  Nixon  has  become  enemy 
territory  for  all  those  concerned  to  strengthen 
education  In  the  United  States  and  not  to 
weaken  It. 

When  Mr.  Nixon  was  elected  President,  he 
named  a  task  force  of  top  experts  on  Edu- 
cation to  advise  blm  on  what  he  should  do 
In  this  crucial  field. 

His  own  counsellors,  led  by  Alan  Plfer. 
President  of  the  Carnegie  Corporation, 
warned  the  new  President  In  words  of  ex- 
traordinary bluntness:  "Speaking  frankly, 
we  do  not  believe  that  President-elect  Nixon 
with  all  his  varied  and  high  qualifications 
for  office  would  at  present  by  most  Americans 
be  considered  to  have  tbe  kind  of  special  con- 
cern for  education  that  the  times  require." 

Since  bis  Inauguration  one  year  and  a 
quarter  ago  President  Nixon's  policies  with 
respect  to  education  seem  almost  entirely 
directed  toward  proving  tbe  validity  of  this 
stark  Judgment  on  the  part  of  his  own  ad- 
visors. 

I  think  It  Is  fair  to  assert  that,  on  tbe  basis 
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of  the  record  so  far.  no  AdmlnlstratloD  hM 
been  so  bostUe  toward  education  since  the 
Federal  government  has  begun  to  play  a 
significant  role  In  education  aa  has  the  Ad- 
ministration  of  Richard  Nixon. 

When  Congress  last  year,  with  majorities 
of  both  Democrats  and  Republicans  voting 
for  the  action,  voted  to  add  $1  billion  to  the 
budget  for  education,  Mr.  NUon  vetoed  the 
bill. 

When  80  members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives Introduced  legislation  to  help 
schools  teach  about  the  dangers  of  the  abuse 
of  dangerous  drugs,  the  Administration  wit- 
ness testified  In  opposition  to  the  bill — the 
House  later  passed  It  unanimously.  But  the 
Nixon  AdmlnlstraUon  has  not  yet  reversed 
Its  position. 

Last  week  the  Administration  sent  wit- 
nesses to  Capitol  Hill  to  urge  a  higher  educa- 
tion program  which  can  mean  a  tripling  of 
the  costs  of  college  education  for  thousands 
of  college  students  as  well  as  the  death  of  a 
variety  of  Federal  programs  vital  to  the 
strength  of  higher  education  In  the  United 
States,  including  aid  for  building  classrooms, 
libraries  and  laboratories;  grants  for  basic 
library  resources;  and  support  for  language 
and  are*  studies. 

In  the  field  of  elementary  and  secondary 
education,  the  Administration  has  called  for 
sbap  cuts  In  funds  for  hard-pressed  local 
schools  and  has  had  the  gall  to  announce  a 
"Right  to  Read"  program  at  the  same  time 
that  It  Is  opposing  all  funds  for  elementary 
and  secondary  school  library  books. 

They  want  to  teach  people  to  read;  they 
Just  don't   want  them  to  have  any  books. 

And  only  a  week  ago,  the  United  States 
ClvU  Rights  Commission,  chaired  by  my  own 
distinguished  constituent.  Father  Theodore 
SI.  Hesbxirgh,  President  oi  the  University  of 
Notre  Dame,  attacked  President  Nixon's 
March  24th  statement  on  school  desegrega- 
tion as  "a  major  departure  from  the  policy  of 
moving  towsird  integrated  schools." 

A  year  ago.  President  Nixon  said  that  "so 
crucial  Is  the  matter  of  early  growth  that  we 
must  make  a  national  commitment  to  pro- 
viding all  American  children  an  opportunity 
for  helpful  and  stimulating  development 
dtirlng  the  first  five  years  of  life  " 

Now,  a  year  later,  the  Administration  has 
Just  announced  a  cutback  of  f\mds  for  Head- 
start  Programs  and  Administration  witnesses 
have  testified  In  opposition  to  my  bill,  which 
has  bipartisan  support,  to  provide  compre- 
hensive preschool,  day  care  and  other  early 
childhood  programs  for  all  American  chil- 
dren. 

I  could  give  you  other  examples  but  my 
point  Is  simple:  It  Is  that  this  Administra- 
tion has  almost  totally  abdicated  leadership 
In  an  area  most  crucial  to  the  future  of  our 
society — Investment  In  the  most  valuable  na- 
tional resource  of  any  society — educated  men 
and  women. 

What  are  we  to  do? 

We  might.  I  think,  take  a  cue  from  the  new 
surge  of  concern  about  the  environment,  the 
new  awareness  of  which  I  spoke  earlier. 

THi  possrBiLrxT  or  chance 
For  ecology  Is  not  confined  to  man's  rela- 
tion to  nature:  It  involves  his  relation  to 
other  people  as  well.  Therefore,  our  pre- 
occupation with  how  our  land  will  look  half 
a  century  from  now  should  enhance,  not 
diminish,  our  efforts  to  meet  the  urgent 
needs  of  our  people  here  and  now — in  the 
years  and  In  the  decade  Immediately  ahead. 
It  seems  to  me.  then,  that  we  should  give 
serious  attention  to  the  thesis  set  forth  this 
week  by  the  distinguished  economist.  Robert 
L.  Hellbroner.  Mr.  HeUbroner  wrltee:  "The 
ecological  enthusiasts  may  be  right  when 
they  speak  of  the  deteriorating  environment 
as  providing  the  possibility  for  a  new  polltl- 
eal  rallying  ground. 


"If  a  new  Deal  capable  of  engaging  both 
the  efforts  and  beliefs  of  this  nation  Is  the 
last  great  hope  to  which  we  cling  In  the 
face  of  what  seems  otherwise  to  be  an  In- 
evitable gradual  worsening  and  coarsening  of 
our  style  of  life.  It  Is  possible  that  a  deter- 
mined effort  to  arrest  the  ecological  decay 
might  prove  to  be  Its  underlying  theme. 

"Such  an  Issue,  immediate  In  the  experi- 
ence of  us  all.  carries  an  appeal  that  might 
allow  vast  improvements  to  be  worked  in  the 
American  environment,  both  urban  and 
Industrial. 

"However  slim  the  possibility  of  such  a 
change,  It  does  at  least  make  the  ecological 
crisis,  unquestionably  the  gravest  long-run 
threat  of  o\ur  times,  potentially  the  source  of 
its  greatest  short-term  promise." 

It  Is  my  hope  that  the  churches  of  otir 
land — and  of  course  our  own  church  In- 
cluded— will  not  be  found  wanting  In  helping 
us  meet  so  grave  a  threat  or  realize  so  great 
a  promise. 

For  as  the  second  chapter  of  Genesis  reads : 
"And  the  Lord  Ood  planted  a  garden  east- 
ward in  Eden:  and  there  He  put  the  man 
whom  he  had  formed  ...  to  dress  It  and 
keep  It." 


DEMOCRATIC  PARTY  OP  ST.  JOSEPH 
COUNTY.  IND.,  CONDUCTS  COUNTY 
CONVENTION 

(Mr.  BRADEMAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  results  of  the  controversial  Demo- 
cratfc  National  Convention  of  1968  was 
the  recommendation  that  efforts  be  made 
at  every  level — local,  State,  and  na- 
tional— to  open  party  structures  to  new 
people  and  new  ideas. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  very  pleased  to  see 
that  the  Democratic  Party  of  St.  Joseph 
County,  Ind..  my  own  home  county,  has 
taken  these  recommendations  seriously. 
The  result  has  been  a  series  of  actions 
which  I  believe  will  be  of  interest  to  all 
persons,  both  Democrats  and  Republi- 
cans, concerned  with  making  our  two 
major  political  parties  more  responsive 
and  effective  instruments  of  our  de- 
mocracy. 

Although,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recommen- 
dations contained  in  this  report  apply 
to  the  Democratic  Party.  I  think  It  quite 
obvious  that  many  of  these  recommen- 
dations will  be  of  interest  to  and  pos- 
sibly adaptable  for  the  use  of  local' Re- 
publican Party  organizations  in  the 
United  States.  If  so.  so  much  the  better 
for  them.  The  question  of  improving  our 
party  structures  in  this  country  and  mak- 
ing them  more  democratic — with  a  small 
"d" — goes  beyond  partisanship. 

Some  months  ago  Mr.  Ideal  Baldonl, 
chairman  of  the  Central  Committee  of 
the  Democratic  Party  of  St.  Joseph 
Coimty,  annoimccd  the  appointment  of  a 
Democratic  study  group  composed  of  a 
large  number  of  persons  representative 
of  every  group  and  viewpoint  within  the 
Democratic  Party  of  that  county. 

The  members  of  this  study  group 
labored  long  and  hard  to  develop  a  num- 
ber of  recommendations  aimed  at  mak- 
ing the  party  organization  more  re- 
sponsive to  the  will  of  its  members,  with 
particular  attention  to  the  importance 


of  encouraging  young  people  to  play  an 
active  role  in  the  party  activities. 

One  of  the  principal  recommenda- 
tions of  the  St.  Joseph  County  Demo- 
cratic Study  Group  wsis  the  adoption  of 
a  convention,  the  delegates  to  be  com- 
posed of  precinct  committee  men  and 
women.  The  convention  would  assume 
the  responsibility  of  recommending 
qualified  candidates  for  nomination  to 
public  office  at  the  primary  election, 
which  Is  the  procedure  by  which  most 
nominees  are  chosen  under  Indiana  law. 

I  am  pleased  to  report.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  on  AprU  19,  1970,  the  first  St. 
Joseph  County,  Ind.,  Democratic  Con- 
vention was  held  and  that  precinct  com- 
mitteemen tuid  vice  commltteewomen 
from  throughout  the  county  participated 
In  the  selection  of  candidates  who  would 
receive  party  support  at  the  forthcom- 
ing primary  election  on  May  5. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  commend 
Chairman  Baldonl,  the  other  officers  of 
the  St.  Joseph  County  Democratic  Com- 
mittee and  all  of  the  members  of  the  St. 
Joseph  County  Democratic  Study  Group 
who  took  part  in  the  preparation  of  the 
report  which  was  Issued  at  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  county  convention. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  In  the  Rkc- 
ORo,  I  Insert  the  text  of  the  St.  Joseph 
County  Democratic  Study  Group  report 
to  which  I  have  referred: 
Rkpobt  op  Dcmocsatic  SrusT  Obotjp  op  St. 
Joseph  Coumtt,  Ind.,  1970 

nmODTTCITON 

The  Democratic  Study  Group  In  St.  Joseph 
County,  like  its  counterparts  on  the  State 
and  National  levels,  Is  an  outgrowth  of  the 
ferment  within  the  party  which  surfaced  at 
the  Democratic  National  Convention  in 
August  of  1068. 

That  extraordinary  political  year  brought 
great  numbers  of  Americans  Into  i>olltlcs  for 
the  first  time  and  demonstrated  the  effective- 
ness of  committed  young  people  and  ama- 
teurs as  "politicians".  Most  of  the  new  poli- 
ticians sought  a  home  In  the  Democratic 
party.  Most  of  the  pressiire  for  change  was 
within  the  Democratic  party. 

Yet.  when  new  Ideas  were  presented,  policy 
changes  suggested  or  Issue  Joined  over  exist- 
ing policy,  many  Democrats,  new  and  old, 
found  their  party  resistant  to  change  and 
Innovation.  Archaic  State  laws,  creaky  in- 
ternal party  machinery,  the  seniority  system 
and  a  "don't  rock  the  boat"  attitude,  com- 
bined to  make  the  party  unresponsive  to 
the  popular  will. 

We  lost  a  presidential  election  in  1968  but 
we  gained  the  determination  to  examine  our 
problems  and  to  correct  them. 

We  are  advised  that  the  local  Democratic 
Study  Group  Is  the  only  one  In  the  country 
on  a  county  level.  The  fact  that  any  county 
level  study  Is  being  done  Is  a  credit  to  Chair- 
man Ideal  Baldonl  who  commissioned  the 
work  and  gave  us  direction  and  advice. 

The  work  began  In  the  Spring  of  1969  Iden- 
tifying areas  for  study  In  consultation  with 
party  leaders  and  office  holders.  To  secure 
the  views  of  a  wide  cross  section  of  Interested 
Democrats  a  large  organizational  meeting 
was  held  In  the  Summer.  Well  over  one  hun- 
dred party  leaders  and  workers  attended. 
Subcommittees  were  formed  to  concentrate 
their  attention  on  one  area  of  interest.  The 
subcommittees,  generally  composed  of  about 
twenty  members  each,  met  frequently  and 
devoted  countless  man-hours  to  thinking 
through  problems   and  examining   alterna- 
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tlves.  They  then  reported  to  the  Study  Group. 
This  report  rests  upon  that  broad  base  of 
thoughtful  effort. 

Democrats  should  not  be  dismayed  by  the 
ferment  and  pressure  for  change  within  their 
party.  Its  vitality  and  sensitivity  to  the  gen- 
eral welfare  are  proven  by  that  ferment.  No 
corresponding  self-examination  Is  taking 
place  m  the  Republican  party.  In  1913 
Woodrow  Wilson  said  that  the  Republican 
party  had  not  had  a  new  Idea  for  fifty  years. 
It  Is  now  more  than  one  hundred  years. 

In  a  democracy,  political  power  must  be 
linked  with  responsibility,  and  Is  constantly 
obliged  to  defend  and  Justify  Itself  wlthm 
the  framework  of  the  general  good.  Good 
government  must  be  the  purpose  and  goal  of 
the  Democratic  party;  government  concerned 
with  the  general  welfare  and  responsive  to 
the  win  of  Its  citizens.  So  too,  must  the 
Democratic  party  be  sensitive  to  the  Issues 
confronting  Americans  and  responsive  to  the 
wishes  of  all  Democrats. 

We  present  our  recommendations. 

THB    TOXTNO   AND    IS8T7S    OKIKirrXD   POLTrlCS 

Today,  more  than  one-half  of  all  the  peo- 
ple In  the  United  States  of  America  are  under 
twenty-five  (25)  years  of  age.  Sixteen  million 
new  voters  will  be  eligible  to  vote  In  their 
first  presidential  election  In  1972. 

The  statistics  never  fall  to  amaze;  we  are 
a  young  nation,  and  growing  younger. 

There  are  almost  seven  million  college  stu- 
dents on  the  nation's  campuses.  Over  three 
million  of  them  are  eligible  to  vote.  Admin- 
istrators at  Indiana  University.  South  Bend, 
advise  that  they  expect  an  enrollment  of  over 
eight  thousand  by  1976. 

Only  one  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from 
the  population  statistics.  The  political  party 
which  Ignores  the  young  Ignores  Its  own 
future  and  may  well  forfeit  Its  very  existence. 

In  attempting  to  attract  young  voters,  the 

»2  Democratic  party  has  a  distinct  advantage. 

3  The  age  group  under  thirty  has  consistently 

X  favored    Democratic    candidates    in    recent 

years  and  a  large  majority  of  the  imder 
thirty  vote  was  in  the  Democratic  column  to 
the  four  presidential  elections  prior  to  1968. 
Voter  preference  sm^eys  (Gallup)  taken  to 
1965  Indicated  that  at  that  time  48%  of  the 
voters  under  thirty  were  Democrats,  30% 
were  todependent  and  22%  were  Republi- 
cans. By  September  of  1968,  fully  40%  of 
the  voters  under  thirty  years  of  age  classi- 
fied themselves  as  todependents,  while  38% 
were  Democrats  and  22%  were  Republicans. 
It  Is  Interesttog  to  note  that  while  the  Demo- 
cratic party  lost  some  ground  to  the  three- 
year  Interval,  It  was  lost  to  people  who  classi- 
fied themselves  as  Independents.  Those  voters 
under  thirty  who  identified  with  the  Repub- 
lican party  remained  a  consistently  low  22%. 
How  can  the  Democratic  party  attract  the 
young?  First  and  foremost,  the  Democratic 
party  will  attract  young  people  when  It  be- 
comes issue  oriented.  When  It  takes  posi- 
tions and  vigorously  champions  them,  espe- 
cially those  Issues  which  most  closely  touch 
the  lives  of  young  people.  Yotmg  Americans 
are  idealistic.  They  deplore  hypocrisy.  They 
are  moved  by  the  great  Issues  of  the  day  and 
by  political  leaders  Identified  with  those 
Issues;  political  leaders  who  are  candid 
enough  to  "teU  It  like  it  U"  and  forthright 
enough  to  take  an  unequivocal  position. 

If  young  Americans  are  cynical  about  poli- 
tics and  the  chances  for  reforms  through  the 
Democratic  process.  It  Is  because  we  have 
made  them  that  way.  Many  young  people 
rightly  view  the  political  parties  to  the  terms 
that  we  have  come  to  let  characterize  them; 
"the  machtoe";  "the  smoked  filled  room"; 
"bosslsm";  "patronage".  The  young  see 
quite  clearly  that  we  have  largely  forgotten 
that  politics  and  political  parties  shoiUd  be 
Instrumentalities  for  good  government:  de- 
Uneattog  issues,  developtog  new  and  talented 


candidates  and  advancing  programs  for  the 
common  good. 

If  we  are  to  attract  the  support  of  younger 
voters  the  Democratic  party  will  have  to  be- 
come issue  oriented  rather  than  patronage 
supported. 

If  1968  taught  us  anythtog  It  Is  that  yoimg 
Americans  are  toterested  to  politics  and  con- 
stitute a  tremendous  untapi>ed  natural  re- 
source which  could  be  available  to  the 
IDemocratlc  party.  There  Is  sufficient  man- 
power on  the  college  campuses  to  ring  every 
doorbell,  talk  to  every  voter  and  perform  the 
myriad  of  other  Jobs  necessary  to  the  suc- 
cess of  a  political  campaign.  If  the  commit- 
ment is  aroused.  St.  Joseph  County  is  blessed 
with  an  abundance  of  student  manpower  on 
Its  college  campuses. 

Young  Democrats  should  be  tovolved  to 
the  affairs  of  the  party  as  party  leaders  and 
as  candidates.  Talented  young  people  should 
be  encouraged  to  seek  elective  office  as  Dem- 
ocratic nominees  by  the  party  leadership. 
Young  people  should  be  encouraged  to  get 
to  on  the  ground  floor,  and  to  work  at  the 
precinct  level.  They  are  more  willing  to  do 
volunteer  political  work  than  their  older 
brothers,  (Gallup  Survey)  and  Just  as  will- 
ing to  contribute  money  to  the  party. 

The  Democratic  party  should  conttoue  to 
support  and  work  for  a  lowertog  of  the  vot- 
tog  age  to  18  or  19.  Additionally  as  young 
adults  comprise  the  most  mobile  segment  of 
a  highly  mobile  American  population,  the 
Democratic  party  should  work  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  long  State  residence  requirements  for 
voter  registration  (one  year  to  Indiana  and 
thirty-one  other  states)  and  the  complete 
elimination  of  such  residence  requirements 
In  federal  elections.  To  quote  George  Gallup : 

"Young  sidults,  those  twenty-one  to  thirty 
years  of  age.  embrace  the  highest  percentage 
of  non-registered  citizens.  .  .  .  Unfortu- 
nately for  the  Democrats,  persons  to  this  age 
group  have  consistently  favored  Democratic 
over  Republican  candidates  to  recent  years. 

"Gallup  studies  have  shown  that  it  is  not 
lack  of  toterest  which  keeps  persons  In  this 
age  group  from  registering  so  much  as  resi- 
dence requirements  of  the  various  states. 
As  a  group,  young  adults  are  highly  mobile. 
In  fact,  one  sxirvey  revealed  that  four  to  ten 
had  moved  their  place  of  residence  wltbto  a 
period  of  twelve  months. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"Democrats  suffer  more  than  do  Repub- 
licans from  low  voter  registration.  When  a 
sample  of  the  twenty-ntoe  million  non- 
registered  voters  Is  examtoed.  twice  as  many 
are  found  to  have  Democratic  leanings  as 
Republican." 

The  same  Issues  which  affect  all  Americans 
affect  the  young  but  In  many  Instances  touch 
their  lives  more  Intimately.  They,  like  all  of 
us,  desire  a  world  at  peace  and  decreased 
military  si)€nding.  They  need  low  cost  hous- 
ing and  access  to  Jobs.  They  desire  an  equi- 
table military  draft  law,  fairly  and  evenly  ad- 
ministered. They  need  Increased  educational 
opportunities.  They  are  concerned  with  the 
quality  of  American  life. 

The  Democratic  party  Is  the  natural  home 
for  young  Americans  because  It  has  always 
been  the  party  concerned  with  the  needs  and 
welfare  of  all  Americans.  They  want  to  Joto 
us;  we  only  need  to  Invite  them  to  partici- 
pate. 

PASTY   STRUCT  UKE 

The  future  role  of  the  Prectoct  Commit- 
teeman was  a  dominant  theme  throughout 
discussions  of  internal  party  structure.  Pre- 
ctoct Committeemen  of  long  tenure  felt  their 
views  and  the  views  of  those  of  their  con- 
stituents were  Infrequently  solicited.  They 
complained  that  apart  from  pre-election-day 
meetings,  there  was  no  regular  forum  to 
which  they  could  discuss  their  problems  and 
attitudes  In  their  precincts.  Conversely,  they 
felt  that  the  positions  taken  by  the  County 


Chairman  and  Central  Conmilttee  to  exer- 
cising party  leadership  were  not  adequately 
communicated  to  the  Committeemen.  In  ad- 
dition, members  of  the  subcommittee,  many 
of  whom  were  totroduced  to  politics  through 
the  presidential  primaries  and  fall  elections 
of  1968,  thought  that  to  order  to  tovolve  the 
growing  numbers  of  young  voters,  the  party 
must  to  fact  be  an  open  one  and  must  rid  its 
sometime  Image  of  a  "private  club".  Seeking 
the  office  of  Precinct  Committeeman  should 
be  a  natural  and  obvious  way  to  become  to- 
volved and  to  have  a  representative  voice. 
Yet  too  often  the  Prectoct  Committeeman 
was  viewed  as  a  mere  cog  In  election  day 
machtoery.  Thus  there  was  general  agree- 
ment that  the  Prectoct  Committeeman  must 
have  a  real  and  evident  role  In  party  affairs 
and  that  commiuiicatlon  between  the  "base" 
and  leadership  must  be  Improved.  To  this 
end,  several  recommendations  were  made. 

1.  We  recommend  the  establishment  of  a 
permanent  party  headquarters  for  the  St. 
Joseph  County  Democratic  Party. 

A  permanent  party  headquarters  can  play 
a  vital  role  to  serving  the  Democratic  party. 
The  headquarters  should  be  staffed  with  a 
capable  secretary.  The  headquarters  should 
maintain  a  calendar  of  all  events  thereby 
enabling  the  scheduling  of  future  party 
functions.  The  headquarters  should  serve  as 
an  office  for  the  County  Chairman  and  the 
Central  Committee.  A  clipping  file  should 
be  maintained  at  the  headquarters  to  better 
serve  elected  officials  and  candidates  with 
vital  information  concerning  the  com- 
munity. 

2.  There  should  be  regular  meetings  of  the 
Central  Conunlttee  and  Prectoct  Committee- 
men and  vromen. 

Increased  understanding  of  community 
problems  and  solutions  can  be  obtatoed  by 
instituting  more  frequent  meetings  of  the 
Prectoct  Committeemen.  These  meetings 
should  provide  a  forum  where  the  party 
leadership  can  be  apprised  of  the  attitudes 
of  the  prectoct  organization  and  problems  of 
mutual  toterest  can  be  appropriately  dis- 
cussed. The  role  of  the  Prectoct  Committee- 
man must  be  enlarged  If  It  Is  to  be  meaning- 
ful. We  recommend  that  Prectoct  Committee- 
men be  encouraged  to  actively  participate 
to  the  regular  meetings. 

3.  We  recommend  that  the  Democratic 
Party  establish  a  newsletter  for  distribution 
to  all  toterested  party  members. 

A  i>arty  newsletter  Issued  as  often  as  money 
permits  and  need  requires  should  serve  the 
function  of  providing  deeper  understanding 
of  public  problems  confronted  by  the  com- 
munity. The  newsletter  will  also  enable  to- 
formatlon  of  a  purely  party  character  to  be 
widely  dlssemtoated.  The  newsletter  should 
be  self-supporting  with  fxinds  comtog  from 
toterested  Democrats.  Ideally,  residents  of 
each  of  the  county's  prectocts  should  be 
asked  to  make  a  modest  contribution  for  the 
support  of  the  newsletter. 

4.  We  recommend  the  establishment  of 
District  Chairmen  to  assist  the  Central 
Committee. 

District  Chairmen  chosen  by  the  Prectoct 
Committeemen  and  Vice  Committeemen  of 
the  various  districts  should  have  the  respon- 
sibility of  seeking  out  qualified  individuals 
to  serve  as  Prectoct  Committeemen.  They 
should  also  serve  as  a  Ualson  between  the 
Central  Committee  and  the  Prectoct  Com- 
mitteemen of  the  various  districts.  District 
Chairmen  could  be  effective  to  election  day 
planning  and  could  serve  as  coordtoators  for 
their  district  on  election  day. 

6.  The  Covmty  Chairman  should  be  c(xn- 
pensated  for  the  political  work  he  does. 

The  County  Chairman  should  be  a  full- 
time  Job  to  a  County  the  size  of  St.  Joseph. 
The  todlvldual  holdtog  the  position  should 
be  fully  compensated  for  his  work  so  that  he 
can  devote  full  time  to  the  Job. 
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8.  Fees  charged  convention  delegates 
■bould  be  reduced. 

If  the  Democratic  party  U  to  remain  the 
party  of  all  of  the  people.  lt»  State  and  Na- 
tional conventions  must  be  open  to  people 
of  modest  financial  circumstances.  The  ten 
dollar  assessment  charged  delegates  to  the 
State  convenuon  U  nominal  but  arrange- 
ments should  be  made  to  waive  It,  or  pay  It 
from  party  funds,  in  circumstances  of  special 
need  The  five  hundred  dollar  assessment 
charged  delegates  to  the  National  convenuon 
is  prohibitive  for  all  but  a  few  and  should 
be  drastically  reduced. 

CAMDIDATX    SKIXCTION 

There  was  considerable  agreement  among 
the  members  of  the  subcommittee  on  Candi- 
date Selection  that  the  present  and  recent 
system  of  candidate  selection  has  not  always 
been  adequate  in  providing  good  candidates. 
Specifically,  the  Committee  felt  that  the 
older  system  of  "slating"  was  inadequate  be- 
cause It  took  mto  consideration  primarily  the 
Tlewa  of  a  few  influential  individuals  and 
failed  to  provide  an  opportunity  for  a  broad 
cross  section  of  the  party  to  express  itself  In 
candidate  selection.  The  Committee  felt  that 
"slating"  by  a  few  Is  contrary  to  the  best  In- 
terests of  democratic  candidate  selection  and 
should  be  rejected.  Similarly,  the  committee 
opposes  the  recent  system  of  "open  prlmar- 
l«^nce.  because  of  ABC  voUng.  ethnic 
fragmentation  and  other  problems.  Inade- 
quate candidates  may  be  successful  In  the 
primary  election.  The  Democratic  party  has 
a  responsibility  to  make  candidate  recom- 
mendations since  the  party  Is  blamed  when 
elected  offlclaU  conduct  themselves  Improp- 
erly The  process  for  making  these  selections 
should  avoid  the  evils  of  "bosslsm"  whereby 
a  few  make  the  choices  and  the  opposite  evil 
of  "open  primaries"  where  a  candidate  with 
a  name  falling  early  in  the  alphabet  or  an 
unknown  and  inadequate  candidate  can  ac- 
cidentally be  nominated. 

The  Committee  recommends  that  a  "con- 
Tentlon"  method  of  selection  be  employed 
to  select  candidates.  Precinct  Committeemen 
and  Women  who  are  selected  by  all  the  vot- 
ers of  the  community  should  be  the  delegates 
to  the  convention.  Utilization  of  a  conven- 
tion would  have  the  additional  benefit  of  re- 
invlgoratlng  the  role  of  Precinct  Committee- 
man since  this  individual  would  be  given  a 
greater  role  in  the  decision  making  process 
within  the  party. 

1  The  party  Is  encouraged  to  recommend 
and  support  candidates  In  primary  elections. 

The  Committee  is  opposed  to  the  so-called 
"open  primary"  and  beUeves  It  essential  that 
the  Democratic  party  take  the  initiative  In 
seeking  out  qualified  candidates  and  support- 
ing them  in  primary  elections.  Party  respon- 
•Iblllty  for  the  actions  of  office  holders  Is  de- 
sirable but  It  can  only  be  made  effective  If 
the  party  takes  the  Initiative  In  recommend- 
ing qualified  candidates.  Oood  government 
requires  the  participation  of  all  segments  of 
the  community.  The  Democratic  party  must 
be  receptive  to  qualified  individuals  from  aU 
segments  of  the  community  and  should  serve 
as  a  means  of  enabimg  qualified  individuals 
to  serve  their  commvmlty  through  success 
In  the  electoral  process. 

3.  The  process  by  which  the  candidates  are 
selected  should  be  democratic. 

Candidate  selecUon  should  not  be  made 
by  a  few  individuals  acting  In  the  "back 
room".  Instead,  candidate  selecOon  for  party 
recommendations  should  be  made  by  a  proc- 
ess In  which  a  representative  cross  section  of 
pcoty  members  can  have  a  voice  In  making 
the  selections.  Party  Precinct  Committeemen 
and  Women  ahovild  play  a  key  role  in  candi- 
date selection  since  they  come  from  all  seg- 
ments of  the  community,  are  choaen  by  all 
the   residents  of   their  preclncU  each   two 


years,  and  have  a  demonstrated  Interest  In 
serving  the  Democratic  party. 

3.  A  party  convention  method  should  be 
used  to  make  candidate  recommendations. 

A  party  convention,  to  be  held  prior  to 
the  end  of  the  spring  candidate  filing  period, 
would  provide  a  suitable  opportunity  for  the 
selection  of  candidates  to  be  recommended 
In  the  sul)sequent  primary  election.  All  can- 
didates Interested  In  obtaining  party  support 
should  be  weclome  at  the  convention.  They 
should  be  given  appropriate  opportunity  to 
seek  support  at  the  convention  and  upon 
completion  of  candidate  presentotlons  a  sec- 
ret ballot  should  be  taken  to  determine  the 
preferences  of  the  convention.  The  County 
Chairman  should  have  the  special  responsi- 
bility of  seeking  out  capable  candidates  from 
ail  segments  of  the  community  and  he  should 
encourage  them  to  submit  themselves  as 
candidates.  He  may  recommend  qualified 
candidates  to  the  convention. 

4.  We  recommend  that  candidates"  names 
be  rotated  on  the  voting  machines  in  primary 
elections  to  assure  equal  opportunity  to  all 
candidates. 

The  evils  of  the  ABC's  advantage  should 
be  eliminated.  Other  communities  in  Indi- 
ana rotate  the  names  of  candidates  on  their 
voting  machines  to  prevent  undue  advan- 
tage accruing  to  a  candidate  t>ecause  his 
names  begins  with  a  letter  falling  early  in 
the  alphabet.  We  believe  all  Individuals 
should  stand  on  an  equal  footing  and  that 
rotation  will  best  accomplish  this  goal.  Pall- 
ing rotation  by  precinct,  the  subcommittee 
recommends  the  listing  of  names  by  random 
selection. 

PA«TT   FINANCES 

Any  political  party  which  Is  not  well  fi- 
nanced Invites  disaster  on  election  day. 

No  matter  how  high  the  principles  or  how 
worthy  the  resolution  of  the  Democratic 
party.  If  It  cannot  get  Its  message  across  to 
the  people  It  will  fall  on  election  day. 

In  the  last  third  of  the  20th  Century  there 
has  developed  among  the  electorate  a  de- 
pendency upon  and  trust  of  the  mass  media 
that  makes  It  mandatory  that  a  political 
party  use  these  techniques  If  It  wishes  to 
win. 

These  techniques,  plus  the  already  heavy 
expense  o*  other  campaign  activities  which 
are  also  necessary,  have  placed  a  huge  flnan- 
cUl  burden  on  the  Democratic  party.  But  to 
be  successful  a  political  party  must  find  the 
money  to  effectively  use  the  mass  media  and 
at  the  same  time  have  funds  to  carry  on  the 
normal  election  activities. 

Therefore,  since  a  premium  Is  placed  on 
available  funds  the  Democratic  party  ought 
to  streamline  Its  fund  raising  activities  and 
at  the  same  time  tighten  lu  financial  book- 
keeping so  that  the  maximum  amount  of 
funds  will  be  raised  and  they  wUl  be  used  In 
the  most  effective  ways. 

Therefore,  the  subcommittee  on  Party  Fi- 
nances recommends: 

1.  That  one  member  of  the  St.  Joseph 
County  Democratic  Central  Committee  be 
directly  responsible  for  fund  iBlslng  activ- 
ities. He  and  his  committee  should  conceive, 
plan,  direct  and  carry  out  all  fund  raising 
activities  of  the  Central  Committee,  thus 
leaving  the  Chairman  free  to  give  the  party 
overall  direction  and  leadership.  The  Com- 
mittee should  be  as  broadly  based  as  pos- 
sible, representing  all  segments  of  the  com- 
munity and  the  party. 

2.  That  one  member  of  the  St.  Joseph 
County  Democratic  Central  Committee  be 
responsible  for  keeping  of  the  party  accounts, 
and  that  his  reports  be  distributed  as  widely 
as  possible  among  party  members. 

3.  That  the  St.  Joseph  County  Democratic 
Central  Committee  form  a  committee  of 
qualified  party  members  to  conceive,  plan, 
budget  and  spend  the  funds  during  a  cam- 


paign. This  committee  should  be  composed 
of  the  Central  Committee,  the  candidates, 
party  office  holders  and  experts  in  the  field 
of  mass  media  and  communications  tech- 
niques. The  entire  committee  should  plan  and 
review  the  expenses  projected  for  a  campaign 
and  make  value  Judgments  as  to  the  effec- 
tiveness and  value  of  all  campaign  funds 
spent  It  should  also  make  as  great  a  use  as 
possible  of  computer  technology  and  sam- 
pling techniques. 

4.  That  the  fund  raising  activities  of  the 
party  be  put  on  a  regularly  established  basis 
in  order  to  have  adequate  funds  at  all  times. 
This  should  mean  budgets  for  spending  In 
on -election  years  and  fund  raising  In  these 
years. 

6.  That  any  fund  raising  be  of  such  a 
nature  that  as  many  members  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  as  possible  can  participate.  Our 
party  has  always  prided  Itself  as  being  the 
party  which  best  represents  the  Interests  of 
the  people.  Party  fund  raising  efforts  should 
reflect  this  fact. 

SPECIAL    INTEREST    caOUPS 

The  subcommittee  on  Special  Interest 
Groups  began  by  questioning  the  wisdom 
of  the  often  ttadltlonal  approach  to  voters 
In  ethnic,  religious  or  racial  terms.  First, 
this  approach  was  frequently  found  offen- 
sive by  members  of  such  groups.  Second, 
members  of  the  subcommittee  questioned 
the  effectiveness  of  such  an  approach  today 
as  opposed  to  former  times.  The  foregoing, 
however,  is  not  to  deny  the  existence  of  dis- 
cernible interest  groups.  But  the  common  de- 
nominator today  Is  less  frequently  one's  an- 
cestry and  more  often  common  problems  and 
similar  concerns  over  particular  Issues.  The 
recent  outcry  concerning  local  budgetary 
cuU  In  mental  reUrdatlon  funds  lUustratea 
the  existence  and  strength  of  Issue  oriented 
groups.  This  confirmed  for  the  subcommittee 
the  need  for  the  local  party  to  become  more 
concerned  with  Issues  or  else  face  the  pros- 
pect of  non-support  and  even  active  opposi- 
tion from  these  increasingly  powerful  groups. 

The  subcommittee  also  noted  that  the 
growth  In  recent  years  of  residential  com- 
munities near  the  periphery  of  the  city  has 
created  a  new  and  large  group  known  as  the 
"suburban  voter".  Faced  with  certain  com- 
mon problems  and  concerns,  the  suburban 
voter  Is  generally  independent  and  responsive 
to  Issues  and  Individual  candidates,  yet  he 
has  In  a  large  part  either  been  Ignored  by 
the  Democratic  party  or  conceded  to  the 
Republicans.  The  subcommittee  felt  this  at- 
titude to  be  both  foolish  and  dangerous. 
WhUe  few  straight-ticket  Democratic  voters 
may  be  found  in  the  suburbs,  neither  are 
they  automatically  Republican.  Where  at- 
tempts have  been  made  by  Individual  Demo- 
crats to  actively  seek  voter  support  In  subur- 
ban developments,  the  results  have  generally 
been  good.  But  such  voters  cannot  be  reached 
by  Democratic  candidates  traveling  the  tradi- 
tional campaign  route.  The  candidates  must 
appear  at  shopping  centers  in  addition  to  fac- 
tory gates  and  they  must  appear  at  com- 
munity centers  and  "coffeea"  as  well  as 
Democratic  clubs. 

ISStTES 

A  political  party,  to  be  alive  and  vital, 
must  face  and  offer  solutions  for  the  prob- 
lems that  are  of  concern  to  Its  constituency. 

A  political  party  can  exist  solely  on  pa- 
tronage for  only  a  limited  time.  A  completely 
patronage  oriented  party  soon  loses  Its  ap- 
peal to  an  ever  Increasing  number  of  voters 
and  eventually  even  patronage  Isn't  enough 
to  carry  It  successfully  through  elections. 

For  too  long  the  St.  Joseph  County  Dem- 
ocratic party  has  relied  heavily  upon  patron- 
age as  a  chief  method  of  attracting  voters 
to  our  candidates.  This  Is  neither  desirable 
nor  possible  today.  The  more  affluent  our 
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society  becomes,  the  less  the  attraction  of 
patronage  and  the  greater  the  Importance 
of  issues. 

What  Is  needed  In  addition  to  patronage  In 
our  local  political  system  Is  a  greater  orien- 
tation towards  Issues.  These  two  facets  of 
our  political  system  must  be  brought  Into 
greater  balance. 

Both  are  Important,  for  they  essentially 
appeal  to  different,  but  often  overlapping, 
parts  of  the  electorate. 

Therefore,  to  Increase  the  role  played  by 
Issues  In  the  Democratic  party  of  St.  Joseph 
County  we  recommend : 

1.  That  a  permanent  system  of  keeping 
records  of  public  statements,  speeches,  news- 
paper clippings,  radio  and  television  re- 
cordings and  other  relevant  material  be  es- 
tablished by  the  St.  Joseph  County  Demo- 
cratic Central  Committee.  The  material  col- 
lected should  concern  city,  county,  state  and 
national  Issues. 

2.  That  this  material  be  available  to  aU 
party  members  who  wish  to  use  It. 

3.  That  the  Democratic  party  Chairman  or 
appropriate  members  of  the  Central  Commit- 
tee act  as  spokesman  for  the  party  in  mat- 
ters concerning  Issues  that  affect  the  entire 
party. 

4.  That  a  permanent  broadly  based  com- 
mittee be  established  to  make  recommenda- 
tions on  national,  state  and  local  Issues  In 
all  areas  that  directly  or  Indirectly  have  a 
bearing  upon  St.  Joseph  County. 

5.  That  the  party  sponsor  or  encourage 
others  to  sponsor,  conferences  on  the  major, 
local,  state  and  national  issues  of  the  day. 

APPORTION  MENT 

The  Democratic  Study  Group  heartily  en- 
dorses the  principle  that  each  citizen's  vote 
should  have  the  same  weight  as  every  other 
vote.  Conversely,  each  legislator  should  rep- 
resent, as  nearly  as  possible,  an  equal  num- 
ber of  constituents.  This  principle  of  repre- 
sentative democracy  found  expression  in  the 
"one  man-one  vote"  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  and  is  the  law  of  the  land. 

In  St.  Joseph  County,  the  County  Commis- 
sioners Districts  and  the  County  Council  are 
both  mal-apportloned.  We  note  that  the  Com- 
missioner Districts  vary  virldely  In  population. 
According  to  the  1960  census,  the  Western 
District  Commissioner  represents  16,359  peo- 
ple; the  Middle  District  Commissioner  repre- 
sents 170,706:  and  the  Eastern  District  Com- 
missioner represents  61,549.  These  discrep- 
ancies have  a  ratio  of  more  than  ten  to  one. 
The  County  Council  Districts  are  similarly 
mal-apportloned.  New  district  lines  should 
be  drawn  for  both  of  these  deliberative  bodies. 
Since  there  Is  a  general  election  this  year,  the 
new  district  lines  should  be  drawn  without 
delay  so  that  any  necessary  changes  In  voter 
registration  records  may  be  made. 

The  Democratic  party  should  maintain  a 
constant  vigilance  to  see  that  all  deliberative 
bodies  on  the  County  and  State  levels  are 
properly  apportioned.  The  party  should  not 
hesitate  to  resort  to  the  courts  to  vindicate 
this  fundamental  principle  of  representative 
democracy. 

SPECIAL  ORGANIZATIONS 

St.  Joseph  County  Is  perhaps  unique  In  the 
State  of  Indiana  for  the  large  number  of 
Democratic  Clubs  with  which  we  are  blessed. 
These  clubs,  many  with  their  own  buildings 
or  club  rooms,  constitute  an  asset  to  the 
County  Democratic  Party  which  Is  not  avail- 
able to  the  opposition. 

The  Democratic  Clubs  serve  a  social  fimc- 
tlon  and  are  a  source  of  fellowship  and  man- 
power. The  clubs  raise  funds  for  Democratic 
causes  and  candidates;  they  provide  a  meet- 
ing place  for  party  rallies  and  for  meetings 
between  candidates,  office  holders  and  the 
electorate.  Their  effectiveness  often  lies  in 
their  close  communication  with  the  petqple 
In  the  areas  where  they  are  located. 


Historically,  the  Democratic  clubs  In  this 
County  have  endorsed  and  advanced  candi- 
dates and  provided  advice  to  the  Central 
Committee.  They  should  be  encouraged  In 
those  functions.  The  clube  should  also  be 
encouraged  to  hold  discussion  groups  and 
Informational  meetings  to  spotlight  Issues 
and  Inform  their  members  and  guests  on  the 
Important  Issues  of  the  day.  Office  holders, 
candidates  and  party  leaders  should  attend 
club  functions  as  often  as  i>o6slble,  both  to 
Inform  and  to  listen. 

Campus  clubs  of  Young  Democrats  should 
be  organized  and  encouraged  at  Notre  Dame 
and  at  Indiana  University,  South  Bend.  They 
should  be  Involved  In  the  councils  of  the 
party  In  a  meaningful  way,  and  when  they 
are,  will  provide  an  Important  source  of  man- 
power for  the  work  of  the  party. 

The  County  Council  of  Clubs  should  con- 
tinue to  serve  as  a  clearing  house  for  Infor- 
mation on  scheduling  of  events  and  should 
furnish  guidance  and  leadership  to  the  clubs 
so  as  to  enlarge  their  memberships  and  make 
them  vital  and  active  organizations. 

ELECTION  OAT  PROCEDTTRES 

Perhaps  no  one  area  can  produce  greater 
diversity  of  opinion  than  campaign  proce- 
dures and  techniques.  No  one  knows  for  sure 
what  Is  effective  and  necessary  and  what  Is 
merely  out-worn  tradition.  The  very  nature 
of  elections  Inevitably  produces  some  imcer- 
talnty  and  there  Is  a  natural  tendency  to  try 
everything  and  abandon  nothing.  Limited  re- 
sources, however,  demand  that  certain  deci- 
sions be  made.  The  subcommittee  on  election 
day  procedures  accordingly,  made  the  follow- 
ing recommendations: 

1.  Greater  discretion  should  be  given  to  the 
Individual  committeemen  as  to  the  election 
day  requirements  of  his  precinct.  Automo- 
bile rides  to  the  polls  are  necessary  In  some 
precincts  and  superfluous  in  others.  Rather 
than  establish  Inflexible  clty-wlde  policies, 
committeemen  should  be  free  to  fashion 
available  resources  to  their  most  effective  use 
within  the  precinct. 

2.  The  practice  of  distributing  materials  at 
the  polls  should  be  seriously  re-evaluated.  A 
substantial  number  of  the  members  of  the 
subcommittee  question  the  effectiveness  of 
such  election  day  distribution.  Many  felt  It 
was  of  little  value  and  If  anything,  alienated 
voters  who  had  previously  decided  how  they 
were  to  cast  their  vote.  To  be  effective,  dis- 
tribution of  materials  should  be  done  well  in 
advance  of  election  day  by  direct  mail  or  in 
conjunction  with  door-to-door  canvassing 
which  proved  successful  In  the  Presidential 
Primary  of  1968.  Finally,  there  should  be  an 
attempt  to  limit  the  number  of  pieces  of 
campaign  literature  which  In  recent  years 
have  grown  to  unmanageable  proportions. 

3.  Greater  use  of  modern  polling  techniques 
should  be  employed  to  evaluate  the  effective- 
ness of  Individual  campaign  techniques. 

4.  Communications  with  central  headquar- 
ters should  be  Improved  so  that  precinct 
committeemen  can  quickly  receive  Informa- 
tion to  answer  voter  questions. 

5.  The  practice  of  paying  election  day 
workers  should  be  reconsidered.  Several  com- 
mittee members  noted  the  large  total  expense 
of  such  payments  and  suggested  that  pre- 
cinct committeemen  could  in  many  Instances 
recruit  volunteers. 


OAYRE  ON  BANTU  AFFAIRS  IN 
RHODESIA  AND  NEGROID-CAUCA- 
SOID  PROBLEMS 

(Mr.  RARICK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Rkcoro  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fore- 
most remaining  myth  and  superstition 


for  civilized  man  to  overcome  is  race  and 
racial  differences. 

Sex,  abortion,  and  the  pill  are  com- 
monplace conversation  pieces  but  any  ex- 
ploration into  race  or  racial  differences 
remain  a  forbidden  taboo  to  many. 

Because  the  percentage  of  racial  dif- 
ferences is  constantly  exploited  by  unin- 
formed intellectuals  in  every  discussion 
of  Rhodesia,  a  mature  understanding  of 
Africa  requires  that  information  and 
knowledge  of  the  Bantu  be  made  avail- 
able to  overcome  the  prejudices  of  close- 
minded  naivete. 

Mr.  R.  Gayre  of  Gasrre,  a  world  re- 
nowned scholar,  lecturer,  and  author  of 
racial  history  and  genetics,  has  favored 
mankind  with  a  recent  paper  entitled 
"Practical  Considerations  Which  Are 
F^mdamental  in  Bantu  Affairs  in  Rho- 
desia and  for  an  Understanding  of  Ne- 
groid-Caucasoid  Problems  Generally." 
This  work  first  appeared  in  the  Man- 
kind Quarterly  for  October-December 
1969  and  because  of  great  demand  has 
been  reprinted  by  the  Mankind  Quar- 
terly, 1  Damaway  Street,  Edinburg  3, 
Scotland.  Because  Mr.  Gayre's  work  is 
current  and  follows  that  of  Dr.  Jensen, 
I  insert  the  full  text  to  be  reprinted  in 
the  Record  for  the  consideration  of  all 
who  can  approach  the  problem  of  race 
with  a  desire  for  truth  and  honesty: 
Practical  Considerations  Which  Are  Pctn- 

DAMENTAL    IN    BANTU    APFAISS    IN    RHODESIA 

AND   roR   AN   Understanding   of   Negrod- 
CAUCAsoro  Problems  Generally 
(By  R.  Oayre  of  Oayre*) 
introductort  outlins  or  the  population 

ORIGINS   or   RHODESIA 

From  early  times  a  Boskopold  population 
has  been  associated  with  Eastern  Africa.  After 
the  Christian  era,  however,  changes  were  de- 
veloping which  ended  in  altering  the  whole 
ethnic  composition  of  Eastern,  Central,  and 
Southern  Africa. 

In  the  north-east  of  Africa  there  Is  In 
Nubia,  parts  of  the  Sudan,  Eritrea,  Ethiopia 
and  SomalUand  a  group  of  peoples  who  are 
Cushltlc  (with  an  overlay  In  Abyssinia  of 
Caucasold  Semitic).  In  my  opinion  all  these 
are  hybrid  stock  created  by  selection  out  of 
an  amalgam  of  Hamltic  Caucasolds,  derived 
from  the  northern  littoral  of  Africa,  and  an 
indigenous  people  of  what  I  would  generaUy 
consider  to  have  been  Australold  type  rather 
than  anything  else.  This  region  of  north- 
eastern Africa  is  probably  the  furthest  west- 
em  extension  of  the  Australold  type,  which 
is  traceable  eastwards  to  the  tribal  peoples  in 
the  Interior  of  India  (Murlas  of  Bastar), 
Ceylon  (Veddahs),  and  so  by  stages  to  Aus- 
tralia, with  a  northern,  more  advanced  and 
less  retrogressed  branch,  represented  by  the 
Ainu  of  Jf4>an,  which  separated  from  them 
probably  in  or  near  India,  If  It  is  not  an  in- 
termediate stock  between  Australold  and 
Caucasold. 

OrlglnaUy,  south  of  these  Cushltlc  peoples 
were  the  Cappoids.  These  were  once  distrib- 
uted right  across  the  Sahara  which  was 
then  a  savannah  country.  They  were  In  two 
parts.  The  northern  section  would  appear 
to  have  been  partly  crossed  with  Cushltlc, 
and  from  them  came  the  Hottentots.  They 
may  also  have  had  some  Infusion  of  Malay 
or  Indonesian  which  would  reinforce  the 
Mongoloid  type  derived  from  the  Bushman. 
They  were  pastorallsts,  and  probably  owed 
the  advance  In  civilisation  which  this  rep- 
resents over  the  hunting  stage  to  this  con- 
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tact  and  absorption  of  Cushltlc  element* 
from  whom  they  probably  obtained  their 
cattle.  It  Is  due  to  thU  Infiislon  that  we 
find  elements  In  their  lan^age  which  some 
have  believed  to  be  Hamitlc.  South  of  these 
Hottentot*  were  the  Bushmen,  a  hunting 
folk,  as  they  have  remained  to  this  day. 
Even  In  our  times  there  are  pockets  of 
Bushmen-llke  people  In  certain  parts  of 
Somalia,  remnants  left  behind  In  their  sub- 
sequent general  migration  to  the  south.  Con- 
sequently It  U  a  mistake  to  think  of  the 
Bushmen  as  belonging  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.' 

Somewhere  about  the  early  centuries  of  the 
Christian  era  exotic  food  plants  appear  to 
have  reached  Eastern  Africa,  probably  from 
Asia,  and  such  countries  as  Malaya.  It  may 
be  that  very  thin  settlements  of  Negroid 
peoples  had  already  come  to  occupy  the  wet 
littorals  of  the  great  rivers  flowing  from  west 
to  east,  such  as  the  Zambesi  and  the  Lim- 
popo. Nevertheless  the  land,  in  general,  was 
not  under  Negro  occupation.  It  was  the  home 
of  the  Capfxald  peoples  to  whom  we  have 
referred,  who  were  not  interested  In  the 
wetter  lands  along  the  banks  of  such  rivers. 
There  was  no  such  thing  as  a  Negro  occupa- 
tion of  Eastern  Africa  and  such  settlements 
as  there  were  were  only  of  this  chareu:ter — 
a  thin  line  of  dwellings  In  the  valleys  of  these 
rivers.  The  new,  intmslve  contacts  from  the 
east  brought  to  the  mouths  of  these  rivers 
new  food  plants.  No  doubt  the  newcomers 
captured  such  Negroid  individuals  as  they 
could  find  Immediately  at  hand  In  these 
riverine  situations  to  work  for  them  as  their 
slaves.  The  new  food  plants  were  thereby 
sown  by  these  Negroes.  The  food  plants 
spread  up  the  river  valleys  until  eventually 
they  entered  the  Negro  zone  of  Africa  which 
Is  in  the  Congo  and  Niger  regions.  Here  they 
provoked  a  population  explosion.  Flowing 
north-eastward  the  expanding  Negroid  peo- 
ples reached  the  outskirts  of  the  hard  core 
of  Cushlttc  peoples  in  the  Sudan.  Ethiopia 
and  Somalia.  They  were  thrown  backhand, 
turning  round,  they  began  to  move  south 
along  the  eastern  side  of  Africa. 

In  such  a  change  of  direction  they  pressed 
upon  the  Hottentots  who.  although  a  warrior 
people,  had  to  retire  before  them  simply 
becatise  they,  the  Hottentots,  were  pastor- 
alists.  The  agricultural  Negroids  took  more 
and  more  land  for  cultivation,  'and  being 
more  numerous  on  the  ground  at  any  single 
place  than  the  pastorallsts.  who  are  always 
scattered  over  large  area3.  they  forced  the 
Cappolds  to  retire  before  them. 

Meanwhile  the  pastorallst  being,  in  bis 
turn,  stronger  than  the  hunting  groups,  we 
And  that  the  Bushmen  retired  before  the 
Hottentots.  Thus  began  the  steady  creep  of 
Bushman.  Hottentot,  and  Negroid  down  the 
eastern  half  of  Africa 

It  was.  therefore.  In  this  order  that  we  find 
the  influx  of  people  into  Rhodesia  at  a  much 
later  period  of  the  Christian  era.  We  know 
that  when  the  Portuguese  arrived  at  the  end 
of  the  fifteenth  century  the  Negroids  had  only 
reached  the  Limpopo.  Therefore,  it  is  possible 
that  they  crossed  the  Zambesi  In  the  twelfth 
or  thirteenth  centuries  at  the  earliest,  and 
they  could  not  have  reached  the  borderlands 
of  Cape  Province  much  before  1850  to  1700. 
This  accounts  for  the  fact  that  when  the 
Portuguese,  and  much  later  the  Dutch,  ar- 
rived they  found  only  Hottentot*  and  Bush- 
nien  at  the  Cape  of  Oood  Hope. 

The  result  of  this  series  of  migrations  is 
that  in  Rhodesia  at  the  present  time  there 
are  only  Bantu  tribe*  of  Negroid  origin.  How- 
ever, sight  must  not  be  lost  of  the  fact  that 
often  Individual*  have  a  yellow  or  tawny 
skin — a  very  frequent  phenomenon  in  the 
Transvall — which  must  be  derived  from  a 
Cappold  origin,  especially  where  accompanied 
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by  pepper-corn  hair  rather  than  an  evenly 
covered  head  of  frizzy  hair,  and  by  short  legs 
and,  in  the  females,  enlarged  buttocks. 

In  addition  there  had  been  a  migration 
southwards  of  pre-Islamlc  and  later  Islamic 
Arab  Caucasold  peoples  along  the  coast,  and 
probably  some  Ethloplc  elements  overland  as 
well — a  subject  which  has  and  is  being 
dealt  with  elsewhere.  The  result  of  the  for- 
mer is  seen  in  the  frequent  occurrence  of 
people  of  lighter  skin.  Dlnarlc.  Armenold,  or 
Eastern  Mediterranean  shaped  noses,  and 
other  features  such  as  thin  lips  and  noses  to 
be  associated  with  the  Caucasold  races,  and 
in  this  case,  no  doubt,  due  to  inflltratlon  of 
such  stock*  of  Arab*,  Persian*,  Indians  and 
other  people*. 

I  associate  this  Intrxision  with  the  develop- 
ment of  gold  mining  and  trading  by  Cauca- 
sold peoples  who  were,  ultimately,  responsible 
for  the  Zimbabwean  civilisation.  Later  from 
the  Portuguese,  the  Dutch,  and  the  British 
Caucasolds  there  came  the  White  peoples 
who  now  occupy  the  country. 

From  the  backgroimd  of  thl*  complex 
ethnology,  speaking  in  general  terms,  one 
can  say  that  we  have  a  Negroid  stock  (mixed 
as  it  may  be.  as  we  have  shown)  and  also  a 
Caucasold  stock  In  Rhodesia.  It  Is,  therefore, 
desirable  to  consider  the  differences  which 
exist  between  these  two  strains.  The  tendency 
today  is  to  minimise  racial  differences,  but  If 
we  do  not  take  Into  consideration  such  dif- 
ferences we  will  be  in  danger  of  drawing  false 
conclusions  and  inference*  through  our 
wrong  assessment  of  the  mental  and  physical 
traits  of  each  stock. 

DinXRXNCBS   BXTWKXN    THX    CAt7CA*On> 
AND    NEGSOro    SACXS 

Although,  a*  we  have  Jxist  obaerved,  the 
tendency  today  1*  to  minimise  racial  differ- 
ences, or  even  allege  they  do  not  exist,  never- 
theless at  one  time  is  was  taken  as  axio- 
matic from  general  observation  that  there 
were  fundamental  differences  between  these 
two  big  branches  of  humanity.  These  were 
considered  to  be  not  merely  of  a  physical  na- 
ture but  also  of  a  mental  nature.  Thi*  Is  In 
sharp  contrast  to  what  we  find  today  when 
there  are  strong  pressures  which  have  been 
developed  to  deny  this.  They  are  ethical  and 
political  In  origin,  and  are  not  based  upon 
either  general  or  detailed  scientific  observa- 
tion. It  I*  such  thinking  that  exists  behind 
the  Race  Relations  Act  of  Parliament  In 
Britain.  This  was  challenged  successfully  in 
the  race  relations  trial  in  the  High  Court 
of  England  before  the  Assizes  at  Lewes  in 
1»68.> 

Therefore,  since  thl*  la  a  very  significant 
matter  In  our  times.  I  want  at  this  stage 
to  go  over  briefly  some  of  the  evidence  which 
makes  it  clear  that  there  are  considered 
differences  bstwen  these  two  stocks,  quite 
apart  from  those  of  manifest  colour  and 
other  readily  discernible  trait*  such  as  the 
shape  of  nose.  lips,  bodily  proportion*,  and 
soon. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  ability  to  taste 
phenylthiocarbamide  (PTC).  We  And  that 
PTC  can  be  detected  by  an  average  of  71 
per  cent  of  Caucasold*  and  people*  related 
to  them  and  by  84  per  cent  of  Negroes.  Thl* 
mean*  there  1*  a  difference  In  our  all-taste- 
Ing  ability  between  the  two  stock*  which 
could  have  social  consequences. 

When  we  come  to  the  question  of  the 
frequency  for  the  cde  blood  group^the 
Rh  negative — we  find  among  Caucasold*  It 
U  25-46  whereas  among  the  Negroids  It  1* 
4-29?  But  In  respect  of  Rh  positive  we  find 
cOe  \-6  In  the  Caucaaoida  compared  to  34- 
82  in  the  Negroid*;  and  CDe  1*  39-66  in  the 
Caucaaold*  to  0-21  In  the  Negroids.*  When 
we  realise  that  It  1*  these  blood  groups 
which  are  concerned  with  Rhesus  compati- 
bility or  otherwiae  It  1*  clear  that  these  dlf- 
fcnncw  ar«  blghly  significant  and  have  a 


very  direct  bearing  on  the  well-being  of  ao- 
clety.  It  suggeata  that  in  racial  crossing,  for 
Instance,  we  may  expect  a  high  degree  of 
personal  tragedies  for  the  White  partners 
m  such  mating*. 

In  the  matter  of  sickle  cell  anemia  we 
find  when  this  Is  homozygous  that  it  re- 
sults in  thl*  dl*ease.  It  1*  found  almost  ex- 
clusively In  those  of  Negroid  ancestry.*  There 
ai«  subtle  difference*  in  a  host  of  other  way*. 
For  Instance,  to  mention  only  one  other, 
the  Negro  skeleton  Is  denser  on  the  whole 
than  that  of  the  Caucasold.' 

It  has  often  been  observed  that  there  is  a 
difference  of  a  very  marked  degree  between 
the  Caucasold  and  the  Negroid  stock*  In  the 
matter  of  foresight  and  of  visualisation  in 
three  dimensions.  This  is  extremely  Impor- 
tant because  it  is  these  qualities  which  make 
Invention  possible,  since  any  new  technologi- 
cal development  must  be  conceived  in  the 
mind  before  it  can  be  translated  Into  the 
form  of  drawings,  and  ultimately  materalLse 
In  the  final  product.  This  lack  of  a  ready 
visualisation  Is  the  reason  why  we  have  no 
trace  of  any  material  invention  which  has 
been  a  step  in  the  development  of  technology 
which  can  be  attributed  to  the  Negro  brain 
and  genius.  All  Invention,  so  far  as  we  can 
see.  1*  due  either  to  the  Caucasold  or  Mongo- 
loid stock*  of  mankind.  Since  to  create  an 
urban  society  with  building,  planning,  sani- 
tation, and  so  on,  requires  the  same  qualities 
it  is  an  observed  fact  that  nowhere  in  Negroid 
society  have  cities  arisen  or  buildings  whicli 
require  the  minds  of  engineers  and  archi- 
tects. The  most  which  has  been  produced  In 
the  past  has  been  a  straw  hut,  or  a  fence  to 
keep  out  cattle,  or  large  kraals  based  on  such 
units.  Even  where  some  small  stone  walling 
1*  found,  as  among  the  Vendas  and  Lembaa 
in  the  Transvaal,  it  Is  among  peoples  who 
have  been  derived  from  the  Zimbabwean  cul- 
ture, and  who  clearly  have  Caucasold  gene*. 
Thi*  is  proved  by  their  features,  and  made 
certain  by  many  of  their  religious  customs 
which  have  obvlovis  Semitic  origin*.  (It  Is 
needless  for  me  here  to  assert  that  the  rldlcu- 
lo\i*  claim*  made  for  a  Bantu  origin  for 
Zimbabwe.  Whaml,  Dhlo  Dhio,  and  the  rest, 
have  no  foundation  In  fact,  but  are  essential- 
ly propaganda  for  an  ideological  cause) .' 

Actually,  the  Negroid  peoples  have  over 
countless  ages  of  time  been  on  the  doorsteps 
of  high  civilisations,  or  within  easy  reach  of 
them,  and  much  closer  to  them  than  many 
of  the  more  distant  Caucasold  groups,  and  so 
were  In  a  privileged  position  to  have  become 
advanced  peoples  very  early  if  they  had  had 
the  inclination  and  ability  to  move  In  that 
direction.  Carthage,  the  White  Libyans,  an- 
cient Egypt  (all  Caucasold  civilisations),  and 
Ethiopia  (a  Caucasoid-Cuahltlc  civilisation) 
were  all  very  much  closer  to  the  Negroid 
peoples  and  easier  of  access  as  centres  of  ad- 
vanced technology  from  which  to  learn  than 
were  Rome  and  Greece  for  the  more  distant 
Caucasold  peoples  such  as  the  north-west 
Celts  and  northern  Germans  and  Oothonic 
people*. 

However,  when  we  realise  that  the  struc- 
ture of  Negroid  thinking  tends  to  eschew 
activities  where  planning  and  foresight  are 
fundamental  we  understand  why  this  should 
be  the  case,  and  so  why  they  never  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  opportunities  which  lay  so 
close  at  band. 

Even  to  suggest,  however,  that  there  are 
mental  difference*  in  our  times  leads  to  an 
Immediate  hostile  reaction.  It  Is  at  this  point 
that  we  find  reiterated  declamatory  state- 
ment* which  are  repeated  In  all  media  ad 
nauseam  that  there  is  no  difference  in  the 
brain  of  these  two  stocks  despite  the  fact 
that  there  U  such  evidence  In  the  obeer- 
vatlons  which  I  have  Just  made  of  unequal 
differences  of  advance  towards  urban  and 
technological  civilisation.  This  must  Inevi- 
tably prove  there  are  auch  difference*,  even 
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if  all  anatomical  investigation  failed  to  find 
any. 

However,  lest  anyone  may  think  I  am 
avoiding  the  evidence,  I  will  mention  Just  a 
few  facts  and  authorities  who  have  demon- 
strated that  there  are  actually  substantial 
differences  In  certain  parts  of  the  brains  of 
these  two  stocks. 

F.  W.  Vint.'  when  dealing  with  the  supra- 
granular  or  pyramidal  cell  layer,  draws  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  "the  average  depth 
of  this  layer  in  the  native  is  .70mm,  whereas 
Bolton's  flg\ire  for  the  normal  European  Is 
.83mm.  Thus  the  pyramidal  layer  of  the  na- 
tive has  only  attained  to  84  per  cent  of  the 
development  of  the  European.  .  .  .  The  other 
outstanding  feature  of  the  native  supragran- 
ular  layer  is  the  great  number  of  small  un- 
differentiated cells  which  are  present  In  com- 
parison with  the  number  seen  in  the  White 
brain." 

This  Is  clear  enough.  However,  we  know 
that  It  Is  in  the  frontal  area  of  the  brain, 
and  partlculeo'ly  the  frontal  lobes,  that  we 
have  the  centres  which  appear  to  concern 
foresight,  from  that  the  faculty  for  taking 
care  and  precautions,  and  in  fact  for  worry- 
ing. When  this  part  of  the  brain  Is  damaged, 
It  is  a  known  fact  that  the  patient  becomes 
Inconsequential,  feckless  if  you  like,  and 
ceases  to  take  thought  for  the  morrow.  I 
doubt  If  any  such  patient  will  ever  suffer 
from  ulcers  or  coronary  thrombosis.  It  Is  al- 
most superfluous  to  ask  experienced  people 
who  know  the  Negro  In  general  to  what  races 
such  an  attitude  nearest  approximates. 

Such  stress  diseases  are  not  normal  among 
Negroids  since  if  left  to  themsevea  they  do 
not  attempt  to  provide  for  the  future.  Only 
now  are  such  symptoms  beginning  to  be 
found  among  them  in  the  abnormal  Uvlng 
conditions  of  the  gold  mines  in  South  Africa. 
Owing  to  the  American  refusal  to  pay  more 
than  the  1934  price  for  gold  of  $35  an  ounce 
many  mines  have  had  to  close  down.  In  or- 
der to  survive  many  of  the  others  have  had 
to  go  to  what  would  otherwise  be  considered 
abnormal  lengths  of  mechanisation  to  Im- 
prove efficiency.  In  this  -development  the 
Bantu  laboiu-er  has  become  the  victim.  Bur- 
dens are  now  placed  upon  his  back  which  he 
would  not  normally  expect  to  bear.  In  such 
a  situation  stress  Is  induced  by  the  drive  for 
efficiency  of  which  he  Is  the  victim — and  he 
is  beginning  to  suffer  accordingly.  However, 
these  stress  complaints  which  are  now  begin- 
ning to  make  themselves  felt  are  different 
In  their  causes  from  those  of  the  Caucasolds. 
These  latter  bring  them  about  In  a  large 
measure  from  their  voluntary  striving  to 
better  themselves  and  provide  for  the  fu- 
ture. They  are  not  entirely  due  (as  in  the 
case  of  the  Bantu)  to  external  forces  Induc- 
ing worry  and  care  from  outside. 

There  is  a  difference  of  mentality  (and 
consequent  reaction  to  stress)  In  a  sector 
of  activity  which  1*  recognised  as  being 
closely  related  to  the  frontal  lobes. 

It  Is,  therefore,  not  unexpected  when  we 
find  that  it  1*  in  this  very  character  of  the 
frontal  lobes  and  frontal  area  generally  that 
the  Negroid  brain  differs  from  that  of  the 
Caucasold,  and  I  would  suppose  also  from 
the  Mongoloid.  For  R.  Bennett  Bean  *  made 
a  study  of  Negro  and  Caucasold  brains  and 
be  found  that  the  frontal  lobes  of  the  former 
were  smaller  on  average.  In  the  case  of  the 
Caucasolds  he  found  that  66  had  large  frontal 
lobes  as  against  22  small,  whereas  In  the  Ne- 
gro brains  106  had  small  and  only  66  large.* 

Franklin  P.  Mall.'"  working  with  a  smaller 
number  of  specimens,  did  not  confirm  these 
finding*,  although  he  did  verify  and  found 
correct  the  view  that  has  been  put  forward 
by  others  of  the  smaller  size  of  the  Negro 
brain  compared  virlth  that  of  the  Caucasold. 
A*  Professor  Wesley  Crltz  George  ,>i  in  hi* 
succinct  monograph  on  thl*  subject,  points 
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out,  a  more  extensive  comparative  study  of 
the  human  brain  has  been  done  by  Professor 
Cornelius  J.  Connolly."  who  is  professor  of 
Physical  Anthropology  In  the  Catholic  Uni- 
versity of  America.  In  this  he  draws  atten- 
tion to  the  pattern  of  the  frontal  lobes  In 
the  Caucasold  brains  as  being  more  reg\ilar 
than  In  the  Negroid,  while  they  are  more  fls- 
surated  "and  there  is  more  anastomosing  of 
the  sulci".**  Commenting  on  this,  and  Mall's 
failure  to  confirm  Bean's  findings  with  re- 
gard to  the  frontal  lobes  Professor  George 
says:  "Connolly  suggests  the  possibility  that 
Mall's  material  might  have  been  less  repre- 
sentative of  the  Negro  race,  as  no  special  se- 
lection was  made  of  the  material  and  it  might 
have  Included  mulattoes."  Since  this  study 
was  made  In  America  (where  by  my  observa- 
tion a  large  proportion  of  the  so-called  "Ne- 
groes" are  in  fact  Mulattoes)  It  would  seem 
that  this  is  highly  probable.  Any  examina- 
tion of  the  anatomy  of  the  brain  (without 
the  most  rigorous  ethnological  evaluation  of 
the  subjects  in  the  first  instance)  must  tend 
to  minimise  the  differences.  Nevertheless,  de- 
spite this  masking  effect  which  has  occurred 
In  this  case,  it  is  evident  that  the  differences 
are  there,  and  In  so  far  as  they  are,  this  is 
completely  consistent  with  the  mental  traits 
which  we  observe  In  the  Negroid  populations, 
Including  the  Bantu. 

In  all  evolutionary  and  zoological  studies 
the  size  of  brain  relative  to  size  or  weight  is 
of  crucial  Importance  In  placing  each  species 
or  sub-species  in  Its  proper  place  in  tables  of 
advanced  or  less  advanced  stocks.  I  see  no 
reason  why,  by  the  exercise  of  some  magical 
formula,  by  some  mystique  of  certain  socio- 
logical thinkers  whose  evaluations  in  this 
field  approximate  to,  and  are  as  obscure  as, 
those  of  the  witch-doctor,  these  principles 
should  be  abandoned  when  we  come  to  man. 
If  that  is  so  then  the  evidence  In  regard  to 
Caucasold  and  Negroid  brain  sizes  and 
weights  Is  of  Importance.  The  fact  is  that 
according  to  the  various  investigators  there 
Is  an  average  difference  In  weight.  The  re- 
search worker  who  has  shown  the  least  to  my 
knowledge  is  Mall."  Even  he  has  shown  that 
the  average  brain  of  the  Negro  differs  In 
weight,  being  100  grams  or  thereabouts  less 
than  the  average  of  the  Caucasold.  Since,  as 
has  been  suggested,  he  may  have  had  Mulat- 
toes in  his  samples,  this  would  mean  that  his 
samples  would  show  less  difference  than 
those  of  others  dealing  with  less  mixed  peo- 
ple. Nevertheless,  while  this  would  reconcile 
the  findings,  they  are  In  themselves  of 
marked  significance.  It  Is  quite  impossible  to 
maintain  that  the  brains  are  the  same  when 
we  find  a  distinct  difference  of  this  kind. 

It  Is  relevant  here  to  draw  attention  to 
the  statement  of  Professor  Carleton  S.  Coon  " 
who  says  that  the  seat  of  the  intelligence  Is 
the  central  nervous  system  and  that  the  size 
of  the  brain  is  related  to  the  "capacity  for 
performance  in  thinking,  planning,  commu- 
nicating and  behaving  in  groups"  and  that 
differences  are  found  In  relative  sizes  of  the 
lobes  and  surface  areas  of  the  cortex.  That 
being  so  it  Is  clear  that  the  differences  re- 
vealed by  Bean,  Mall,  and  others  are  highly 
significant. 

Wilder  Pennfleld  and  Theodore  Rasmus- 
sen  "  have  referred  to  Brodmaiui's  estimate 
which  gives  not  less  than  64  per  cent  for  the 
total  cerebral  hemisphere  as  against  7  per 
cent  as  being  hidden  in  the  fissures  in  respect 
of  the  human  and  the  lowest  monkey  respec- 
tively." Now  sulclficatlon  of  the  brain  is  the 
result  of  this  enfoldment  of  the  flssures  and 
the  degree  of  sulclficatlon  1*  evidence  of  de- 
velopment from  one  stage  to  another,  or  one 
type  in  respect  of  another.  Thus  It  is  that  the 
fact  that  there  Is  a  difference  as  pointed  out 
by  Connolly"  in  the  sulcal  pattern  of  the 
Caucasold  and  Negroid  brain  Is  of  Impor- 
tance, for  the  fissuratlon  of  the  former  1* 
more  marked."  On  the  basis,  therefore,  that 
the   gr«ater   the   fissuratlon,    which   1*   the 


greater  the  degree  of  the  cerebral  hemisphere 
which  Is  enfolded  In  fissures,  the  higher  is  the 
stock,  we  can  infer  that  the  White  or  Cau- 
casold strain  1*  more  advanced  than  the 
Negroid. 

C.  Jud*on  Herrlck"  has  made  the  point 
that  the  racial  differences  in  mental  capacity 
and  attitude  are  to  be  correlated  with  cor- 
responding differences  In  the  bodily  organlsa- 
tlon.» 

Professor  George.**  quoted  Strong  and 
Elwin.*»  says  that  the  significance  In  the  re- 
duced supragranular  layer  of  the  Negro  com- 
p{Lred  with  the  European  (where  It  Is  of  the 
order  of  about  14  per  cent) ,  shows  that  the 
layers  Involved  are  the  latest  to  have  arisen 
and  are  the  most  highly  differentiated  and 
most  extensive  in  man. 

Much  more  could  be  written  on  this  sub- 
ject on  the  evident  differences  in  the  brain 
between  Caucasold  and  Negroid,  and  to  In- 
dicate what  the  significance  of  these  differ- 
ences are.  The  reader,  however.  Is  directed  to 
Dr.  George's  work.**  There  Is  no  doubt  that 
the  differences  are  Impnartant,  and  mean  that 
the  Black  and  White  races  have  quite  dis- 
tinct traits  In  their  brain  formations,  which 
Influence  very  significantly  the  output  and 
character  and  the  modes  of  thought  as  well 
as  their  quality  In  each  of  these  stocks. 

If  we  now  follow  conclusions  which  several 
serious  Investigations  have  found  arising 
from  this  difference  of  brain  structure  we 
may  first  of  all  quote  Car  others,"  who  refers 
to  the  result  of  this  difference  in  the  frontal 
lobes  to  which  I  have  referred  by  saying: 
".  .  .  .  The  African,  with  his  lack  of  total 
synthesis,  must,  therefore,  use  his  frontal 
lobes  but  little,  and  all  the  pecuUarltles  of 
African  psychiatry  can  be  envisaged  In  terms 
of  frontal  Idleness."  *• 

The  same  Investigator  has  also  said  of  the 
Negro*' 

"The  first  and  most  striking  point  1*  a 
failure  to  see  an  event  as  an  element  In  a 
total  situation  and  as  having  a  variety  of  rel- 
evant relationships. 

"The  second  point  Is  a  continual  tendency 
to  follow  routine  procedures  In  an  unreason- 
ing fashion. 

"The  third  point  Is  a  lack  of  Interest  and 
attention  vmless  the  situation  appeals  In  a 
directly  personal  and  emotional  fashion." 

This  statement  by  Dr.-  Carothers  was  re- 
printed as  a  World  Health  Organisation  mon- 
ograph In  1953,  but  because  of  the  political 
racist  climate  of  our  times,  which  is  de- 
voted to  establishing  a  new  kind  of  fiatearth- 
Ism,  or  a  new  form  of  thinking  analogous  to 
the  geocentric  astronomical  theories  of  the 
Dark  Ages,  this  led  to  an  outcry  and  I  be- 
Ueve  that  Dr.  Carothers  has  been  Induced 
to  modify  or  withdraw  this  statement.  But 
one  has  the  feeling  that  had  not  this  pres- 
sure been  generated  It  would  have  been  al- 
lowed to  stand.  Withdrawal  of  such  a  state- 
ment in  the  circumstances  has  about  as  much 
validity  as  the  withdrawal  of  the  statements 
of  theologians  before  the  Holy  Office  of  the 
Inquisition  in  the  sixteenth  century!  How- 
ever, we  are  not  dependent  alone  on  Dr.  Ca- 
rothers, for  I  would  cite  a  continental 
scholar.  Dr.  Gerard  Wlntrlnger  who  writes" 

"It  Is  Incontestable  thait  the  methods  and 
means  used  to  test  the  Intelligence  of  the 
African  Negro  contain  ample  safeguards 
which  permit  \is  to  accept  the  recorded  re- 
sults with  confidence.  If  It  Is  true  that 
certain  tests  do  not  seem  completely  'cul- 
ture free"  (Koh's  Cubes  and  certain  verbal 
tests)  and  that  the  number  of  subjects  tested 
Is  insvifllclent,  we  can  still  conclude  that  the 
populations  tested  demonstrated  a  posltlye 
Intellectual  Inferiority." 

The  same  author  continues  ** 

"The  intelleotual  inferiority  of  the  Negro 
1*  explained  by  a  mental  behavior  profoundly 
conditioned  by  an  Intuitive  and  concrete 
attlttJde,  and  directed  towards  the  synthetic 
po'oeptlon  of  the  visual  reality.  Therefow 
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moet  negroes  are  lnc«p«ble  of  carrying  out  % 
mentAl  piroceas  according  to  the  claaslc 
method  of  abetracUon.  or  of  slmultaneoxisly 
handling  oppoalng  conceptual  relation*.  For 
the  Negro,  visible  knowledge  appears  to  pre- 
dominate over  strictly  Intellectual  knowl- 
edge. The  actions  of  the  Negro  are  less  influ- 
enced by  abstract  reflections  than  those  of 
the  White." 

This  is  really  saying  that  the  quality  of 
Negro  thinking  Is  different  from  that  of  the 
Caucasold  to  that  degree  that  the  frontal 
lobes  and  the  flasuratlon  of  the  brain  Is  leas, 
since  It  Is  these  parts  which  In  fact  are  be- 
Ueved  to  be  associated  with  these  very  quali- 
ties which  are  here  lacking  or  at  least  less 
developed  than  in  other  stocks.  If.  in  fact, 
no  anatomical  investigation  could  show  the 
differences  to  which  we  have  drawn  atten- 
tlaa.  on  all  a  priori  forms  of  reasoning  they 
ought  to  do  so  or  If  not  then  there  are  some 
other  Inherent  factors  which  must  be  in- 
volved in  the  functioning  of  the  brain  which 
must  account  for  these  wide  differences  be- 
tween White  and  Yellow  on  the  one  hand 
and  Black  on  the  other. 

So  far  I  have  not  touched  upon  the  resulU 
of  intelUgence  testo.  I  will  not  go  into  them 
St  this  stage  because  I  believe  the  evidence  I 
have  already  advanced  is  sufficient.  But  If  one 
is  not  satisfied  one  can  take  the  corpus  of 
work  collected  by  Dr.  Audrey  Shuey  in  her 
book  which  has  now  reached  a  second  edi- 
tion.»  The  collection  of  facts  is  so  over- 
whelming In  Its  evidence  that  It  leaves  no 
doubt  that  there  is  a  vast  difference,  on  aver- 
age. In  the  intelUgence  of  the  White  and 
Negroid  stocks. 

It  was  with  sxirprise  that  In  conversation 
with  a  former  head  of  the  Social  Anthropol- 
ogy Department  in  Salisbury  University  Col- 
lege on  an  occasion  when  I  took  a  seminar 
of  the  staff  and  research  members  some  years 
ago  that  I  heard  him  say  of  Dr.  Shuey's 
authoritative  work:  "We  have  it  here  In  the 
University,  but  we  do  not  recommend  it  be- 
cause we  do  not  believe  it."  I  hardly  knew  If 
I  could  believe  my  ears.  I  thought  of  some 
professor  of  astronomy  in  the  time  of  Galileo, 
questioned  about  the  Utters  heliocentric 
theories,  and  replying:  "We  have  heard  of 
these  but  we  do  not  believe  them"! 

This  is  a  wcvk  that  will  stand  as  the  most 
profound  one  in  this  field  of  investigation. 
Dr.  Shuey's  survey  covers  50  years  of  testing 
of  Negro  intelligence.  As  many  as  382  studies 
are  dealt  with,  and  the  number  of  differing 
tests  employed  are  as  many  as  81.  Hundreds 
of  thousands  of  Negro  children  and  adults 
have  been  examined  from  the  United  SUtes. 
Jamaica,  Canada  and  elsewhere.  In  so  far  as 
the  teste  Involve  the  armed  forces  they  are 
heavily  biased  In  favour  of  the  Negroes  of 
America,  since  the  American  Negro  soldier 
is  selected  more  rigorously  than  the  White 
man.  and  is.  as  a  consequence,  higher  than 
average  for  his  racial  type.  Even  so  the  I.Q. 
tests  in  the  Plrst  World  War.  for  instance, 
gave  the  order  of  intelligence  as  Northern 
White.  Southern  (and  Border)  White.  North- 
em  Black,  and  Southern  (and  Border)  Black. 
Where  the  Second  World  War  Is  concerned 
the  Negro  soldier  averaged  from  25  to  30 
standard  score  points  below  the  white 
recruit." 

However,  such  studies  are  not  isolated.  We 
have  a  huge  corpus  of  testimony  all  to  the 
same  effect.  There  is  the  outstanding  work 
of  Professor  Henry  E.  Oarrett,"  Professor 
Stanley  Porteus."  Leona  Tyler."  and  Profes- 
sor Porteus  and  Marjorle  E.  Babcock." 

In  addition.  Dr.  P.  C.  J.  McOurk*  has 
shown  that  when  due  weight  has  been  given 
to  differences  of  a  social  and  economic  nature 
the  mean  score  for  Negro  Intelligence  tests 
was  significantly  below  those  of  the  Cau- 
casold, and  what  Li  more,  the  differences 
were    greater,    not    less,    in    those    subjects 
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which  were  classed  as  least  cultural.  This 
led  Professor  McOurk "  to  conclude  that 
as  the  social  and  economic  status  of  the 
Negro  Is  enhanced  differences  between  the 
Negro  and  the  Caucasoids  increase. 

This  is  confirmed  by  the  author's  observa- 
tions in  India  when  comparing  the  Hindus — 
a  people  of  Caucasold  origin  and  Indo-Euro- 
pean culture — with  the  black  tribal  peoples 
of  Bastar  In  Central  India — who  are  a  ma- 
trix of  Negroid  and  Australoid  with  some 
Caucasold.  The  experience  of  the  Hindu 
teachers  vas  that,  on  average,  from  the  age 
of  eleven  years  the  Black  children  were  vir- 
tually ineducable  compared  with  the  light- 
skinned  Indian  children. 

Recently,  the  Nobel  prlse-wlnner.  Professor 
William  Shockley.  has  indicated  that  there 
are  substantial  grounds  for  Inquiry  Into  the 
whole  question  of  genetic  differences  in 
varloiM  segments  of  society  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  which  means,  in  ultimate, 
not  only  between  White  slum  dwellers  and 
the  White  «Ute.  but  also  between  White  and 
Black. 

In  his  speech  to  the  American  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  on  the  24th  April  1948 
be  made  it  clear  that  the  concept  that  en- 
vironment moulded  human  Intelligence  was 
an  Ultislon.  He  added :  »  "The  most  dangerous 
Illusion  is  there  is  absolutely  no  question  of 
any  genetic  differential:  intelligence  poten- 
tial is  distributed  among  Negro  infants  in 
the  same  proportion  and  pattern  as  among 
Icelanders  or  Chinese  or  any  other  group.' 
The  only  reason  that  I  do  not  characterise 
this  statement  as  a  Ue.  and  In  my  opinion  a 
damnably  evil  lie.  is  that  I  have  no  way  to 
appraise  the  intellectual  acximen  of  Its  au- 
thors. They  may  actually  believe  it." 

He  further  adds  that  all  the  data  leads  him 
to  conclude  that  the  "major  defect  in  Negro 
intellectual  performance  must  t)e  primarily 
of  hereditary  origin  and  thus  irremediable  by 
practical  improvements  In  the  environment." 

Professor  Arthur  R.  Jensen,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  at  Berkeley  has  carried  out 
an  extensive  study*  without  relying  upon 
some  of  the  authorities  we  have  mentioned 
in  this  paper  and  he  oomes  to  the  conclusion 
that  genetic  factors  are  much  more  impor- 
tant than  environmental  factors  in  produc- 
ing I.Q.  differences."  •"  He  also  draws  atten- 
tion to  what  we  would  associate  with  differ- 
ences in  the  frontal  areas  of  the  brain,  and 
that  Is  that  the  American  Negroes  perform 
poorly  in  tests  intended  to  measure  abstract 
ability."  Furthermore,  he  draws  attention  to 
the  fact  that  although  the  view  that  the 
Negroes  have  a  lower  scoring  in  intelligence 
tests  has  been  denounced  by  some  education- 
ists, "they  have  neither  contradicted  nor  dis- 
credited (it)  by  evidence." " 

Recently  Professor  Sir  Cyril  Burt,  emeritus 
professor  of  education  of  London  University, 
has  reiterated  bis  views  on  the  genetic  basis 
of  intelligence — which  means  that  the  well- 
established  difference  In  I  Q.  between  White 
and  Negro  must  be  substantially  due  to  he- 
reditary and  not  primarily  to  social  factors. 

Mr.  Nathaniel  Weyl  "  makes  a  comparison 
of  mental-test  scores  in  his  recent  study  of 
Puerto  Rlcans,  American  Indians.  Mexicans. 
Oriental  Americans.  Negroes,  and  White 
Americans.  Although  the  Chinese  and  Ja- 
panese Immigrants  to  the  United  States 
came  into  the  oountry  as  underprivileged 
people,  not  from  the  highest  social  strata  of 
their  own  Mongoloid  stock,  it  Is  they  and  not 
the  Negroes  who  equal  or  surpass  the  White 
majority  In  performance.  Even  the  under- 
privileged Amerindian  shows  a  higher 
achievement  than  the  Negro.  Mr.  Weyl 
says:  **  "Though  ranking  lowest  In  monetary 
Income  and  economic  status,  American-In- 
dians were  fotind  to  rank  closer  to  the  White 
majority  than  to  the  Negroes  in  non-verbal 
mental- test  soores.  Despite  low  motivation 
Indians  contributed  proportionately  twice  as 
many    professionals    as  did     Negroes.    Ths 


Negro  ranks  at  the  bottom  In  mental-test 
soores,  representation  In  the  professions  and 
particularly  In  those  professions  requiring 
non-verbal  reasoning  of  a  difficult  sort.  .  .  . 
The  Chinese-Americans  are  an  outstanding 
elites."" 

Not  only,  however,  are  there  differences  of 
intelligence  but  as  Coon  *■  has  made  clear 
there  is  a  difference  also  of  temperament. 
This  Is  even  observed  within  the  various 
races  and  ethnic  groups  within  such  as  the 
Caucasold  stock.  The  difference  between  the 
dour  Scot  and  Dutchman  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  excitable  Maltese  or  Sicilian  on  the 
other,  is  not  a  matter  of  education  but  one 
of  Inheritance.  It  still  survives  among  these 
stocks  after  they  have  migrated  abroad  and 
have  been  brought  up  In  a  different  vxilieu.  In 
different  social,  and  educational  systems. 

This  might  not  surprise  us  as  the  same 
thing  is  true  in  animals.  Oun  doga,  sheep 
dogs,  tmd  guard  dogs  are  born  not  made  by 
training  or  education,  although  this  will, 
within  the  bounds  of  heredity,  be  useful  as 
far  as  it  can  polish  the  natural  aptitudes. 
When  we  are  dealing  with  distinct  stocks 
.wtiich  have  had  a  separate  evolutionary 
hlst(^  over  a  long  period  of  time,  that  dif- 
ferences are  hereditary  would  be  self-evident 
In  any  other  age  than  our  own,  which  Is  pre- 
occupied with  denying  heredity  and  em- 
phasising the  infiuences  of  environment." 

If  we  have  a  state  of  innate  equality  of 
potential  in  all  human  racial  stocks  (which 
would  be  very  surprising  as  it  is  contrary 
to  our  experience  with  other  living  strains) 
then  we  would  have  seen  at  some  stages  in 
world  history  the  evidence  of  this.  At  no  stage 
from  the  prehistoric  to  the  present  has  either 
the  Negroid  or  the  Australoid  equalled,  even 
for  a  brief  moment,  the  record  of  the  Cauca- 
sold of  Mongoloid  stocks.  There  Is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  every  technological 
advance  from  the  first  discovery  of  the  use 
of  tire  and  the  techniques  of  flint  chipping, 
to  the  taming  of  animals,  the  use  of  the 
wheel,  the  discoveries  of  metallurgy,  the 
building  In  bricks  and  stone,  and  the  crea- 
tion of  xirban  civilisation,  has  been  the 
result  of  the  mind  of  the  Caucasold  and 
Mongoloid  stocks  of  mankind.  Yet  this  lag 
of  the  Melanold  races,  when  viewed  from  the 
standpoint  of  world  history,  has  not  been 
due  to  adverse  conditions  over  much  of  that 
period.  It  was  the  Caucasoids  and  Mon- 
goloids who  suffered  the  catastrophes  of 
recurrent  ice  ages.  It  was  they  who  suffered 
starvation  and  cold,  and  not  the  two  black 
stocks.  Furthermore.  It  is  well  recognised  that 
urban,  technological  civilisations,  whether 
of  the  character  of  those  of  ancient  Egypt  or 
Babylonia,  cannot  arise  until  man  has  mi- 
grated from  the  cold  into  the  warmer 
climates.  A  good  example  of  this  is  in  the  case 
of  the  Americas.  It  is  in  Central  America,  not 
In  the  north,  that  the  Maya,  Aztec,  and 
similar  civilisations  arose.  Yet.  the  Negroid 
races  throughout  the  whole  of  their  evolution 
were  living  adjacent  to  such  climatic  re- 
gions, the  occupation  of  which  was  a  pre- 
requisite for  the  development  of  advanced 
civilisations. 

Therefore,  when  we  consider  all  these  facts, 
it  is  clear  that  we  are  not  dealing  with  stocks 
of  men  who  are  innately  and  potentially 
equal — they  are  Innately  and  potentially  dif- 
ferent, specialised  for  different  functions  and 
ways  of  life  over  several  hundred  thotisand 
years  of  evolution. 

Since  we  have  established,  for  any  reason- 
able person  who  Is  prepared  to  accept  the 
overwhelming  weight  of  evidence,  the  differ- 
ence of  physiology  of  the  bralni^and  the  con- 
sequent quality  and  character  «f  the  mind, 
It  is  usual  at  this  juncture  to  find  that  some- 
one Inunedlately  suggests  that  the  solution 
Is  to  produce  a  cross-bred  stock  by  encour- 
aging racial  miscegenation. 

There  are  considerable  objections  to  this 
solution  even  if  It  could  be  achieved.  First  of 
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all  If  such  a  hybrid  could  t>e  produced  It 
would  be  at  the  expense  of  the  qualities  of 
each  stock  and  not  least  those  of  the  Cau- 
casoids and  Mongoloids.  For  them  it  would 
result  In  a  general  lowering  of  standards  of 
mental  activity  and  achievement,  while  the 
ecological  balance  of  each  stock  with  its  own 
environment  would  be  upset.  However,  put- 
ting this  aside,  it  cannot  be  achieved  unless 
selection  of  a  kind  reminiscent  of  the  stock- 
yard, with  the  destruction  of  the  unwanted 
strains,  takes  place.  For  by  the  laws  of  Men- 
dellan  Inheritance  mixed  stocks,  unless  Influ- 
enced by  some  form  of  selection,  breed  back 
by  genetic  segregation  to  their  original 
strains.  That  means  In  fact  that  out  of  a 
Mulatto  stock  there  can  emerge  In  process  of 
time  descendants  who  are  Caucasold  and 
Negroid  respectively.  An  instance  of  this  Is 
to  be  found  In  the  case  of  some  of  the  Afri- 
kaner population  of  South  Africa.  There  Is 
no  doubt,  judging  by  the  parish  registers, 
that  some  of  the  early  Dutch  settlers  married 
Hottentot  slaves  In  the  absence  of  White 
women  In  the  early  settlements.  Yet,  today, 
the  amount  of  mixed  blood  In  the  Afrikaner 
or  other  European  stocks  In  South  Africa  is 
very  slight,  and  only  in  some  individuals, 
whereas  one  would  have  expected.  In  view  of 
the  number  of  entries  of  this  kind  which  are 
found,  that  It  would  be  quite  large. 

The  process  which  occurs  in  all  such  cases 
Is  that  In  the  first  place  genetic  segregation 
takes  place,  of  which  the  simplest  example  is 
that  illustrated  by  the  classic  example  of  the 
Blue  Andaluslan  fowl,  which  Is  derived  from 
the  crossing  of  a  White  and  a  Black  parent- 
age. If  these  Blues  are  Inbred  the  first  genera- 
tion produces  25  per  cent  offspring  as  segre- 
gated White  (which  breed  truly  white  there- 
after), 26  per  cent  Black  (which  are  equally 
true  In  breeding)  and  50  percent  Blue,  which, 
however,  when  inbred  repeat  again  these  pro- 
portions. Consequently  after  only  a  few  gen- 
erations for  all  practical  purposes  the  cross- 
bred Blue  has  disappeared.  This  process  Is 
more  complex  In  tnan,  and  even  more  so  in 
dogs,  which  have  a  bigger  number  of  chro- 
mosomes than  man,  but  nevertheless.  Inex- 
orably, in  process  of  time  the  segregation  will 
occur  except  where  actual  hybrids  are  estab- 
lished by  special  selective  processes. 

In  the  course  of  this  Mendellan  inheritance 
It  is  possible  to  segregate  out  fixed  hybrids 
which  would  be  a  new  type  If  the  methods  of 
breeders  are  used,  either  In  artificial  selec- 
tion, or  again  when  the  same  process  occurs 
In  natural  selection.  But  in  the  former  case 
this  is  not  done  unless  a  decided  advantage 
Is  to  be  gained  through  creating  the  fixed 
hybrid,  which  we  have  shown  would  not  be 
so  In  the  case  of  a  Black-White  hybrid.  For 
such  a  hybrid  would  be  bound  to  have  a  mid- 
way position  In  many  characters,  and  since 
the  brain  and  bodily  functions  of  each  stock 
are  the  creation  of  half  a  million  years  of 
evolution  to  suit  particular  environments  and 
to  be  In  ecological  balance  with  them,  all 
this  would  be  shattered,  and  the  hybrid 
oould  not  hope  to  succeed.  The  White  races 
are  adapted,  for  Instance,  to  cold  climates. 
Their  light  skins  (and  often  hair  and  eyes) 
are  a  decided  advantage  in  permitting 
through  absorption  of  sunlight  the  synthesiz- 
ing cT  Vitamin  D,  which  has  enabled  them 
to  survive  in  the  colder  parts  of  the  world. 
The  Negroids  have  not  needed  this  mecha- 
nism In  their  hot  lands,  and  have  not  got.  as 
a  consequence,  this  mechanism.  But  without 
it  any  hybrid  which  did  not  possess  this  light 
skin  could  not  hope  to  survive  Indefinitely 
In  the  cooler  lands  which  are  those  best 
suited  to  be  the  centers  of  world  power, 
energy,  and  technological  dynanlsm.  In  addi- 
tion, the  wide  nostril,  greater  number  of 
sweat  glands,  and  so  on,  of  the  Negroids 
would  place  them  at  a  further  disadvantage, 
and  any  hybrids  which  were  evolved  which 
thase  traits  would  die  out.  Lett  to 


natural  selection,  therefore,  there  would  be 
no  future  for  hybrids  who  had  traits  from 
the  other  stock,  as  they  must  have  in  sa«ne 
organ  or  another,  which  was  not  suited  to 
the  environment  in  which  they  came  to  be 
located. 

The  way  such  a  hybrid  can  be  formed  Is 
seen  if  we  consider  the  simple  Illustration  of 
the  Inheritance  of  two  unit  characters,  such 
as  in  a  Black  short-haired  guinea  pig  crossed 
with  a  White  long-haired  one. 

The  first  generation  would  be  cross-bred 
with  Black  colour  and  short  coat.  When 
these  were  Inbred  we  would  get  a  graduation 
of  sixteen  genetic  types,  of  which  one-six- 
teenth would  follow  one  of  the  ancestral  par- 
ent stocks  and  another  sixteenth  the  other. 
But  there  would  be  one-sixteenth  which 
would  be  White  with  short  hair,  and  another 
sixteenth  which  would  be  Black  with  long 
hair.  These  would  be  new  hybrids  which  have 
been  created.  However,  only  If  these  new 
hybrids  had  some  decided  advantage  would 
they  survive.  As  we  have  already  observed  In 
man.  owing  to  the  complete  ecological  bal- 
ance each  great  stock  has  with  Its  natural 
environment  and  the  specialised  role  which 
it  has  to  fulfill,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  creation 
of  such  new  hybrids  could  survive.  In  the 
past  they  have  occurred.  I  believe  that  the 
Cusbltic  peoples  are  an  example  of  this  kind. 
Elsewhere  I  have  called  them  a  racial-breed, 
meaning  by  that  that  they  present  Inter- 
mediate characters  (as  does  any  breed,  for 
Instance  among  animals)  midway  between 
two  other  stocks.  In  this  case  the  Caucasold 
and  a  Black  one  (which  I  think  is  Australoid 
rather  than  Negroid).  In  the  case  of  this 
Cushltlc  type  it  lies  In  a  geographical  zone 
between  tropical  and  equatorial  lands  In  the 
south  and  the  Mediterranean  and  temperate 
In  the  north,  and  so  Is  in  a  position  of  eco- 
logical balance  with  its  environment.  Conse- 
quently this  hybrid  was  able  to  occupy  such 
lands  not  Ideally  suited  to  either  the  White 
or  the  Black  stocks.  But  there  are  no  more 
major  zones  where  clearly  demarcated  stocks 
can  be  created  and  In  which  they  can  settle. 
Nature  has  created  her  hybrids  only  where 
they  were  needed.  Therefore,  It  Is  unlikely 
that  as  any  new  hybrids  arose  from  croes- 
bre«Ung  they  would  find  places  where  their 
characters  would  be  of  advantage  which 
would  enable  them  to  have  any  future. 

Taking  the  example  of  the  guinea-pigs  as 
an  Instance  of  what  happens  when  two  stocks 
are  crossed,  we  would  have  four-sixteenths 
which  would  be  completely  luistable,  real 
mongrels  which  would,  given  the  opportunity 
to  do  so,  revert  In  due  course  by  segregation 
to  the  original  strains.  There  would  be  eight- 
sixteenths  which  would  be  stable  for  one 
character  only  and  would  breed  true  In  re- 
spect of  It  but  not  the  other,  while  on  the 
other  hand,  one-sixteenth  would  breed  true 
to  each  of  the  original  strains  and  two  would 
be  entirely  new  hybrid  ones.  In  such  a  situ- 
ation as  this  there  la  no  doubt  that  segrega- 
tion would  take  place  towards  either  the 
original  strains  or  the  two  new  hybrids,  If 
the  selective  factors  of  environment  would 
permit  these  latter  to  survive  at  all  which 
Is  highly  problematical.  Assortative  mating  " 
as  well  as  environmental  selection  would  rap- 
idly end  by  creating  a  polarisation  round  the 
four  true  breeding  stocks,  of  which.  In  the 
end.  only  the  original  two  strains  would  sur- 
vive becavise  they  bad  been  evolved  previ- 
ously to  exist  in  ecological  balance  with  their 
own  environments.  For  Instance,  In  man,  if  it 
were  possible  to  produce  a  hybrid  with  half 
Negroid  traits  and  half  White  (which  would, 
of  course,  breed  true)  It  Is  unlikely  that  It 
could  compete  successfully  eigalnst  the  Nor- 
dic or  East  Baltic  Caucasoids  In  Northern 
Scandinavia.  Such  a  hybrid  would  die  out. 

From  this  the  futility  as  well  as  the  in- 
stability of  any  hybridisation  attempts  be- 
comes quite  apparent.  Therefore,  there  is  no 


solution  In  attempting  to  get  rid  of  race  by 
this  means.  For,  Instead  of  having  achieved 
one  Intermixed  race,  we  should  have  a  mon- 
grel matrix  out  of  which  breeding  back  to 
the  original  races  would  be  occurring  all  the 
time.  The  mixed  stock  would  be  of  varying 
unstable  gradations  from  one  type  to  the 
other  and  would  be  breeding  back  all  the 
time,  until  In  time  we  were  left  with  the 
original  races,  the  cross-breds  having  dis- 
appeared. Instead,  therefore,  of  eliminating 
the  racial  problem  by  race-mixing  we  would 
find  It  would  be  very  much  there  all  the 
time  and,  what  Is  more,  the  number  of  races 
might  even.  In  certain  circumstances,  have 
been  Increased  by  the  creation  of  new  hybrid 
races  to  add  to  the  difficulties  which  it  bad 
been  Intended  to  remove.  Therefore,  there  Is 
no  salvation  for  man  In  the  escapism  from 
reality  of  racial  miscegenation. 

On  the  social  and  cultural  side  such  an 
attempt  could  be  disastrous.  Traits  which 
are  In  harmony  between  the  specialisation  of 
the  type  and  Its  environment  would  have 
been  broken  up  until,  after  a  long  painful 
process,  genetic  resegregatlon  had  again  re- 
stored racial  and  ecological  harmony. 

To  ignore  wide  racial  differences,  as  exist 
between  one  major  stock  and  another,  or  to 
see  the  solution  of  racial  differences  In  Inter- 
mixture, has  no  warranty  from  any  of  the 
facts  we  can  gather  from  scientific  data  over 
a  wide  field  of  investigation. 

Furthermore,  the  attempt  to  do  this,  which 
is  Inherent  In  much  of  the  thinking  of  our 
times,  and  In  some  of  the  legislation  In  cer- 
tain countries,  leads  to  vastly  complicated 
and  expensive  systems  of  administration. 
Yet,  after  all.  and  despite  all.  it  is  doomed 
to  failure,  simply  because  In  the  end  Mendel 
Is  true  and  Lamarck  Is  false.  But  an  age 
based  on  Lamarckist  fallacies,  as  our  own  Is, 
Is  hard  to  convince  of  its  own  follies. 

By  enforcing  integration  of  two  or  more 
distinctly  different  stocks  Insoluble  problems 
In  the  fields  of  education,*  public  health," 
and  law  and  order  •>  are  created. 

WHAT  IS  THB  SOLTTrlON? 

Since,  therefore,  we  have  established  that 
the  Bantu  are  a  specialised  group  of  racial 
breeds  born  out  of  the  Negroid  stock,  crossed 
with  some  Cappold,  and  since  the  Negroids, 
as  a  whole,  have  distinct  differences  not  only 
in  outward  physical  traits,  but  also  In  quality 
and  size  of  brain  which  result  In  differences 
of  mental  and  psychological  outlook.  It  fol- 
lows that  any  solution.  If  It  is  to  be  to  their 
benefit,  must  be  In  terms  of  these  facts. 

Where  two  stocks  of  fundamentally  widely 
different  characters  are  In  Juxtaposition  to 
each  other,  as  the  facts  we  have  reviewed 
show  to  be  in  this  case,  there  U  no  possibil- 
ity of  any  conception  of  integration  of  the 
Bantu  or  Negroids  as  a  whole  t>elng  to  their 
advantage. 

Integration  is  primarily  to  the  advantage 
of  the  European.  For  since  the  Negroid  stock 
which  has  evolved  Is  basically  non-techno- 
logical the  Negro  Is  not  able  to  compete  on 
equal  terms,  and  the  evidence  shows  that 
educational  and  technical  advances  tend  to 
widen  the  gap  between  the  Negro  and  the 
Europeans  rather  than  to  narrow  it.  This 
Is,  In  any  case,  proved  by  our  general  experi- 
ence. While  America  has  placed  men  on  the 
moon,  the  technologically  backward  African 
meantime  has  not  even  attained  an  indus- 
trialisation the  Caucasoids  achieved  over  a 
century  ago.  Integration,  therefore,  becomes 
solely  or  largely  something  which  is  to  the 
advantage  of  the  Caucasold — or  at  least  con- 
ceived to  be  to  his  advantage — on  the  short- 
term  basis,  for  man's  perspective  and  plan- 
ning Is  rarely  of  a  long-term  variety.  The 
Bantu  provide  a  cheap  source  of  labour  In  the 
homes.  In  Industry,  In  commerce.  A  modlem 
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of  the  European's  educational  system  better 
fits  the  Bantu  ( and  tbls  la  true  of  the  Negro 
generally)  to  perform  tbls  rdle  of  a  servant. 
Because  there  Is  overlap  In  aptitudes  and 
Intelligence  between  these  major  stocks  there 
will  be  some  Bantu  who  will  succeed  in  this 
urbanisation  process.  Just  as  there  are  E\iro- 
peans  who  fall  economically  and  culturally 
below  the  Caucasold  average.  But  such  are 
the  exceptions  and  the  mass  of  them  should 
not  be  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  the  advance- 
ment of  a  small  411te  which  can  thrive  even  In 
competition  with  the  White  man.  In  any 
case  their  talenta  should  be  given  to  their 
own  people.  It  Is  there,  among  the  Negroid 
peoples,  that  their  duty  lies,  and  they  should 
be  the  leadership  elements  supporting  and 
maintaining  the  Bantu  masses  in  a  milieu 
which  is  most  beneficial  to  the  majority.  In- 
tegration produces  a  "brain  drain"  from  the 
Negroid  masses. 

In  the  short  term.  Integration  Is  beneficial 
to  the  European  as  he  makes  use  of  this 
ready  pool  of  labour  at  a  time  when  he  needs 
labourers  and  menial  servants.  The  effect  of 
this  is  to  detrlballse  and  denationalise,  if  it 
goes  on  long  enough,  the  Bantu  so  employed 
and  so  deprive  them  of  their  own  cultiirea. 
They  become  second-class  citizens,  even  fall- 
ing behind,  economically  confined  to  areas  of 
poorer  housing,  and  always  made  coivscious. 
even  when  tbls  Is  not  the  White  man's  in- 
tention, of  their  Inadequacy  to  equal  his 
achievements.  The  psychological  damage  and 
cruelty  which  tbls  entails  is  quite  horrifying 
and  yet.  in  order  to  enforce  a  non-genetic 
theory  of  racial  equality  based  on  an  out- 
moded Lamarcklan  mythology,  otherwise 
good  people  and  organisations  are  dedicated 
to  enforcing  an  integration  which  can  only 
result  in  this  great  wrong  and  damage  being 
done  to  the  Black  races.  To  achieve  this  they 
often  deploy  vast  resources  which  they  have 
at  their  command  from  the  state  and  foun- 
dations. 

Prom  the  long  term  point  of  view,  what- 
ever the  short  term  gains,  there  is  only  utter 
disaster.  The  psychological  damage  breeds, 
from  the  feeling  of  inadequacy  which  is 
generated  In  competition  with  advanced  peo- 
ples, resentment  and  hate  which  turns  out- 
wards against  the  European,  as  we  see  in  the 
United  States  today,  giving  that  country  a 
well-nl^h  Insoluble  problem.  This  coincides, 
or  will  coincide  in  this  case,  with  the  prog- 
ress from  present  industrial  conditions  to 
advanced  automated  industry  when  there 
may  well  be  great  difficulty  finding  employ- 
ment for  large  sections  of  the  unadaptable 
or  less  intelligent  White  people.  At  such  a 
time  there  will  be  no  future  for  a  large  part 
of  a  vast  Negroid  proletariat  In  the  Euro- 
pean parts  of  any  country.  Strife  on  a  scale 
which  cannot  be  Imagined  now  is  sure  to 
occur,  unless  before  that  the  prognosltlcated 
world  famine  has  struck,  with  its  wake  of 
disease,  when,  of  course,  whole  populations 
all  over  the  world  might  well  be  in  the  con- 
dition that  occurred  in  Europe  after  the 
Black  Death. 

Disaster,  therefore,  short  of  a  miracle  or 
some  horrible  decimation  through  famine 
and  disease,  lies  ahead  of  all  countries 
dedicated  to  an  integratlonlst  policy. 

It  is  at  this  Juncture  that  we  can  seize 
upon  the  alternative  to  Integration — which 
la  the  road  of  self-determinism.  This  is  the 
one  which  has  created  our  own  European 
nationalities  and  which,  being  organic,  is 
the  road  which  man  has  always  followed 
when  allowed  to  do  so  unhindered.  It  is  the 
road  of  nationality.  All  peoples  have  a  right 
to  be  Independent  and  to  rule  themselves. 
Any  elite  of  a  particular  stock  has  a  primary 
duty  to  lead  its  own  people.  All  stocks  are 
different.  One  may  be  Inferior  to  another  In 
a  foreign  milieu  and  Judged  by  alien  condi- 
tions. But  each  stock  has  been  evolved  by 
nature  to  function  within  Its  own  ambient 
and  geographical  environment,  and  there  It 


will  do  better  than  any  other,  and  In  that 
ft  will  not  merely  be  different  from  the 
others  but  superior.  The  Negro  competing 
against  technological  man,  who  has  been 
specialised  for  that  development  by  selective 
breeding  over  several  hundred  thousand 
years  may  well  be  less  qualified,  as  those 
traits  Indicate  to  which  we  have  drawn  at- 
tention, than  the  Caucasold  or  the  Mongo- 
loid. But  in  his  own  environment,  grappling 
with  the  problems  of  his  own  way  of  life.  In 
a  social  order  suited  to  his  own  physical, 
mental,  psychic,  and  temperamental  Inherit- 
ance he  will  be  supreme  and  more  efllctent 
than  the  White  man  can  make  him  when 
trying  to  bend  him  to  his  way  of  life. 

Therefore,  separate  development,  national- 
ism, or  self-determlnlsm.  call  it  what  you 
will.  Is  the  way  man  has  evolved  till  now 
and  any  who  out  of  misplaced  ideas  of  social 
conditioning  seek  to  deny  that  line  of  devel- 
opment will  only  create  disaster  for  them- 
selves and  those  they  say  they  seek  to  assist. 
All  stocks  of  men  are  different  and  mtist  be 
allowed  to  remain  different. 

The  elite  of  each  stock  will  only  find  Its 
fulfillment  in  the  leadership  of  its  own.  Only 
In  that  context  will  It.  In  return,  provide 
the  leadership  which  Its  own  people  requires. 
I  believe  that  the  ultimate  pattern  which  will 
evolve  In  much  of  Africa,  where  the  racial 
and  social  structures  have  not  been  unduly 
distorted  by  Euroi>ean  interference,  will  be  of 
national  states  based  on  those  major  nations, 
which  we  mistakenly  called  "tribes."  per- 
haps subconsciously  because  we  seek  to  evade 
the  issue  which.  If  left  alone,  would  have 
evolved  Into  nation-states  in  any  case.  These 
will  be  within  themselves  stable  societies. 
But  where  remnants  of  Integration  remain 
there  will  be  internal  lnstat>lllty  until  In- 
exorably the  laws  of  lukture  prevail  to  undo 
what  nineteenth  and  twentieth  century  Eu- 
rope has  Imposed  on  Africa. 

In  that  context  intelligence  tests  which 
seek  to  show  a  position  in  the  scale  of  evolu- 
tionary development  which  has  brought  the 
Caucasold  and  Mongoloid  on  the  road  of 
technological  development,  or  the  underly- 
ing differences  of  average  brain  structure,  of 
which  intelligence  testing  is  the  manifesta- 
tion, win  be  Irrelevant.  For  each  stock  will 
be.  as  nature  has  evolved  it  to  be.  competing 
within  Its  own  society,  within  the  protection 
and  security  of  Its  own  people,  and  fulfilling 
a  national  role  suitable  to  Its  own  tempera- 
ment and  genius.  Superior  and  inferior,  more 
developed  and  less  developed,  more  or  less 
fit  for  this  or  that  function  in  life,  only  be- 
comes significant  as  between  races  in  an 
Integrated  society.  It  la  the  integratlonlst 
(often  moved  by  misconceived  Idealism,  ethi- 
cal, or  religious  Ideology)  who  enforces  an 
examination  of  man  In  such  terms  by  his 
creation  of  situations  where  It  becomes  nec- 
essary to  make  objective  assessments  in  order 
to  ascertain  the  truth  so  as  to  find  solutions 
for  situations  which  In  nature  would  arise  far 
less  frequently,  and  so  be  of  little  pressing 
concern. 
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which  we  see  between  Negroids  and  Cau- 
casolds  are  genetic,  and  so  not  changeable 
by  external  Influences,  such  as  environment 
or.  Indeed,  by  education  or  social  condition- 
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mercial class — despite  their  being  Illiterate 
and  underprivileged — while  the  Bantu  among 
whom  they  settled  remain  static. 

"Carleton  S.  Coon,  The  Origin  of  Races, 
op.  cit..  pp.  115-116. 

"  Although  there  Is  less  Justification  today 
for  this  we  know  the  facts  of  Mendellan  in- 
heritance which  shows  conclusively  that  the 
Lamarcklan  concept  of  the  inheritance  of 
acquired  characteristics  Is  a  delusion.  While 
science  is  based  on  Mendel  almost  all  socio- 
logical thinking  adheres  to  the  unfounded 
theories  of  Lamarck. 

"  Assortatlve  mating  Is  operative  In  man 
as  In  animals.  It  can  be  shown  that  there  is 
evidence  which  suggests  that  we  tend  sub- 
consciously to  select  mates  on  the  basis  of 
traits  in  our  own  family  background.  The  re- 
sultant matlngs  appear  to  be  as  close,  genet- 
ically speaking,  as  second  cousins.  With  this 
factor  operative  the  segregation  back  to  the 
original  types,  or  a  new  hybrid  type,  is  made 
the  more  certain  and  the  more  speiedy,  and 
makes  the  production  of  a  permanent  mon- 
grel population  impossible  to  achieve. 

"  Where  such  wide  ranges  of  inherent  abil- 
ity are  involved. 

"Where  inherited  different  reactions  to 
disease  exist,  and  where  differences  of  blood 
groups  alone  create  the  need  for  more  com- 
plicated blood  systems  to  be  stored. 

«i  Where  we  have  widely  differing  tempera- 
mental reactions  to  varying  types  and  out- 
bursts. 


TAKE    PRIDE    IN    AMERICA 

(Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day we  should  take  note  of  America's 
great  accomplishments  and  in  so  doing 
renew  our  faith  and  confidence  in  our- 
selves as  individuals  and  as  a  Nation.  In 
1967,  there  were  17.328,000  students  en- 
rolled in  secondary  schools  in  the  United 
States.  There  were  15,050,000  in  India 
and  8,179,000  in  the  Soviet  Union. 


WETA  UNFIT  TO  BE  THE  ONLY  SO- 
CALLED  EDUCATIONAL  TV  IN  THE 
NATION'S  CAPITAL 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  read 
with  concern  and  indignation  the  reports 
that  William  Woestendiek,  editor  of 
WETA  TV's  "Newsroom"  program  has 
been  fired  because  his  wile  accepted  a 
Job  as  press  secretary  to  Mrs.  Martha 
Mitchell.  This  Is  a  clear-cut  example  of 
bias.  Of  course,  the  job  was  done  art- 
fully and  the  station  manager  tried  to 
pass  it  off  as  being  in  the  interest  of  re- 
taining the  station's  credibility  and  un- 
biased outlook.  The  truth  of  the  matter 
is  that  this  is  a  imtchet  Job  by  liberals 
on  a  purely  partisan  political  basis.  I 
suggest  that  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice look  into  the  financing  of  WETA, 
especially  its  connections  with  the  Ford 
Foimdation.  This  station  has  employed 
Max  Kampelman,  a  former  employee  of 
Hubert  Humphrey.  Kampelman  was  in- 
volved in  a  scandal  involving  defrauding 
the  taxpayers,  but  the  station  apparently 
Is  without  fear  of  tarnishing  its  image  or 
compromising  its  credibility.  WETA  ob- 
viously has  become  an  enclave  of  the 
liberal  camp,  partisan,  prejudiced,  ruth- 
less, and  I  suggest,  unfit  to  be  the  only 
so-called  educational  TV  in  the  Nation's 
Capital.  I  might  hope  that  when  its  an- 
nual fund  solicitation  campaign  is 
launched,  that  thinking  people  remem- 
ber that  they  are  perpetuating  a  one- 
sided, unfair,  far-liberal  station,  whose 
views  of  being  nonpartisan  and  pure 
consist  of  firing  anyone  even  remotely 
coimected  with  the  Republican  Party. 


WHEN  MR.  TRUMAN  BECAME  PRES- 
IDENT—RECOLLECmONS  OF   1945 

(Mr.  RANDALL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. ) 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sat- 
urday afternoon,  April  11,  it  was  my 
privilege  to  be  present  at  the  Truman 
Library  in  Independence,  Mo.,  to  attend 
an  observance  of  the  25th  anniversary 
of  the  day  Harry  S.  Truman  became  the 
32d  President  of  the  United  States. 

While  the  true  date  of  his  succession 
to  the  Presidency  was  on  April  12,  1945, 
because  this  anniversary  fell  on  Sunday 
the  observance  was  scheduled  for  the 
preceding  day,  Saturday.  April  11. 


It  was  a  beautiful  spring  afternoon  In 
Independence.  Although  The  Man  of 
Independence  was  not  present,  the  Li- 
brary auditorium  which  seats  250  people 
was  filled  to  capacity.  There  were  so 
many  distinguished  Americsins  present 
that  I  shaU  not  enumerate  this  long  list. 
On  the  stage  as  speakers  and  partici- 
pants were  Senator  Edmttnd  S.  Mttskie; 
former  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Ache- 
son;  former  Ambassador  and  Governor 
of  New  York,  Averill  Harriman;  and 
former  Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren. 

The  remarks  of  Senator  Muskie  that 
afternoon  have  been  publicized  and  also 
preserved  as  a  part  of  the  Congressional 
Record.  Another  speech  by  John  W.  Sny- 
der, a  close  personal  friend  of  Mr.  Tru- 
man, was  so  very  interesting  and  In- 
formative that  it  should  be  shared  with 
all  Members  of  Congress  and  deserves 
to  be  perpetuated  as  a  part  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record.  Mr.  Snyder  served 
as  Federal  Loan  Administrator,  Director 
of  War  Mobilization  and  Reconversion, 
and  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  Snyder's  remarks  reveal  for  the 
first  time  some  happenings  that  tran- 
spired in  the  hours  following  Mr.  lYu- 
man's  ascension  to  the  Presidency,  as 
well  as  events  during  the  drama-filled 
days  that  followed.  These  were  times 
that  Mr.  Truman  realized  the  magnitude 
of  the  task  of  being  President  of  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Snyder  is  most  quali- 
fied to  relate  these  incidents,  because  he 
was  a  long-time  friend  whom  Mr.  Tru- 
man called  upon  for  help  in  his  time 
of  need. 

Most  revealing  is  Mr.  Snyder's  accoimt 
of  how  quickly  the  new  President  In- 
formed himself  about  the  war  compli- 
cations, when  he  learned  that  he  had 
not  been  kept  fully  advised  on  critical 
matters  by  his  predecessor. 

Most  interesting  is  the  former  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury's  accoimt  of  what 
he  called  the  blockbusting  experiences 
tind  attendant  decisions  that  had  to  be 
made  by  President  Truman  in  the  first 
4  months  of  his  Presidency,  ending  wiUi 
the  surrender  of  Japan. 

Mr.  Snyder's  recitation  of  some  of 
President  Truman'^  scores  of  sound  de- 
cisions and  appraisal  of  the  facets  of 
Mr.  Truman's  makeup  that  enabled  him 
to  make  prompt  decisions  is  better  than 
any  other  of  President  Truman's  biog- 
raphers. 

The  remarks  follow : 
Remarks  of  John  W.  Sntdeb  at  Truman 

LIBRART 

Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  President,  Ladles  and 
Gentlemen:  At  nine  o'clock  on  the  morning 
of  April  14,  1945,  I  walked  into  the  office  of 
the  new  President  of  the  United  States.  And 
within  an  hour  my  whole  life's  plan  for  the 
future  was  completely  changed. 

So,  gentlemen,  I  was  particularly  pleased 
to  have  your  Invitation  to  be  with  you  on  this 
occasion  for  the  observance  of  the  2Sth  an- 
niversary of  a  most  memorable  day — Harry 
S.  Truman's  succession  to  the  Presidency,  and 
I  am  highly  complimented  that  you  have 
asked  me  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  my 
favorite  subject.  President  Truman. 

Before  I  proceed  further,  I  would  like  to 
commend  this  illustrious  group  for  the  splen- 
did work  that  you  are  doing  in  assembling, 
examining,  analyzing  and  disseminating  th« 
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hlatory  of  the  eminent  c*reer  of  %  truly  great 
President. 

I.  Klao.  would  like  at  thU  time  to  express 
my  wmrxn  appreciation  of  the  honor  that  you 
have  accorded  me  In  naming  me  a  member 
of  the  Institute  Board. 

Tee.  the  events  of  this  period,  twenty-five 
years  ago.  are  indelibly  upon  my  memory. 

At  noon  on  April  12.  1945,  I  was  In  Mexico 
City.  A  Joint  group  of  United  States- Mexican 
bankers  had  Just  concluded  a  successful  con- 
ference on  exchange  rates  concerning  our 
export-Import  business. 

Floyd  Ransom,  a  prominent  American  busi- 
nessman In  Mexico  City,  had  Invited  a  num- 
ber of  the  conference  participants  to  his 
home  for  a  luncheon  to  celebrate  o\ir  signifi- 
cant accomplishment.  It  turned  out  to  be 
a  typical  Mexican  luncheon  that  lasted  the 
remainder  of  the  afternoon. 

We  were  still  at  the  table  when  the  butler 
announced  that  the  radio  had  Just  flashed 
the  story  of  President  Roosevelt's  death. 

A.  P.  Olannlnl.  the  founder  of  the  Bank 
of  America,  was  sitting  next  to  me,  and  had 
been  Inquiring  about  the  background  of  the 
Vice  President,  as  there  had  been  numerous 
rumors  on  the  West  Coast  regarding  Roose- 
velt's health. 

The  announcement  had  the  effect  of  a 
startling  explosion,  which  started  everyone 
to  talking  at  once.  There  was  great  specula- 
tion as  to  what  sort  of  President  Mr.  Tru- 
man would  make  and  because  of  my  long 
friendship  with  him  I  was  piled  with  many 
questions. 

Due  to  my  close  observation  of  his  ac- 
tlTlUes  as  a  military  leader.  County  Court 
official.  Senator,  and  Chairman  of  the  Tru- 
man Committee,  I  talked  particularly  about 
his  great  skill  In  choosing  men  of  experience 
In  connection  with  the  individual  task  that 
he  was  working  on  at  any  given  time.  This 
facet  of  Mr.  Tmman's  makeup  greatly  Im- 
pressed Olannlnl.  He  made  one  remark.  "I 
reaUy  feel  better." 

Later  in  the  evening  at  the  Reforma  Hotel. 
I  talked  with  President  Truman  by  phone, 
telling  him  how  greatly  shocked  we  all  were 
to  learn  of  Roosevelt's  death.  "Yes, "  he  said. 
"I  feel  like  I  have  been  struck  by  a  bolt  of 
lightning."  I  went  on  to  assure  him  of  my 
deepest  sympathy  In  the  trying  hours  he 
was  experiencing.  He  broke  in  to  ask  how 
soon  I  could  get  to  Washington.  I  said  that  I 
would  be  there  at  the  earliest  possible  mo- 
ment. The  conversation  ended  with  his  tell- 
ing me,  "Come  to  see  me  as  soon  as  you  get 
h«re." 

I  finally  arrived  in  Washington  at  10:40 
pjn..  the  night  of  April  13tb.  It  had  been 
a  sad.  depressing  trip  across  the  country.  At 
each  stop  we  made,  the  terminal  was  filled 
with  dazed  apprehensive  mourners  lament- 
ing the  death  of  a  great  leader. 

The  next  morning.  April  14,  I  was  on  the 
way  for  my  first  visit  with  President  Truman. 
I  can  assure  you  that  It  was  In  a  prayerful 
mood  that  I  approached  my  appoint- 
ment with  a  man  who  so  richly  deserved  the 
fullest  and  the  most  earnest  support  of 
every  citizen  of  our  country,  and  for  that 
matter,  of  the  world. 

In  spite  of  the  problems  that  had  been 
piling  In  on  him.  I  was  pleased  to  see  that 
the  President  appeared  to  have  had  a  good 
night's  rest  and  was  confidently  taking  up 
his  myriad  tasks 

He  spent  about  fifteen  minutes  bringing 
me  up  to  date.  The  first  offlcl&l  act  had  been 
to  declare  a  National  mourning  period  and 
In  making  arrangements  for  the  White 
House  funeral  rites  of  President  Roosevelt. 
He  bad  talked  with  hU  Cabinet,  with  lead- 
ers of  Congress,  advised  foreign  Heads  of 
SUte.  conferred  with  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  receive  Information  reports  on  foreign 
matters.  Including  the  war  posture.  He  had 
met  with  Admiral  Leahy  and  the  military 
leaders.    Including    the   Secretaries   of   War 


and  Navy,  he  had  arranged  to  address  a 
Joint  Session  of  Congress  on  April  16. 
Throughout  the  day  he  had  received  mes- 
sages from  all  over  the  world  and  had  had  a 
visit  with  Jimmy  Byrnes.  He  was  learning 
that  he  had  not  been  kept  Informed  on  criti- 
cal matters  by  his  predecessor.  He  also  had 
learned  the  day  before  for  the  first  time 
that  Stalin  was  not  living  up  to  the  agree- 
ments that  he  had  made  with  Churchill  and 
Roosevelt.  A  matter  that  greatly  distressed 
President  Truman  was  the  unhappy  compli- 
cations which  were  developing  In  the  Polish 
situation.  He  said  that  he  had  spent  some 
hours  the  evening  before  reading  the  posi- 
tion papers  on  this  development. 

That  morning  before  I  arrived  he  had  al- 
ready talked  to  Steve  Early  and  Sam  Rosen- 
man  about  his  forthcoming  apeech  before 
Congress.  Another  matter  that  he  must  de- 
cide that  day  was  about  the  final  arrange- 
ments for  the  United  Nations  Conference 
which  had  been  scheduled  In  San  Francisco 
for  that  month. 

Frankly.  I  was  appalled  at  the  volume 
of  matters  that  he  had  acted  on  In  the  few 
hours  since  he  bad  been  sworn  In. 

He  then  told  me  that  he  wanted  me  to  be 
In  Washington  with  him.  The  day  before  he 
had  checked  for  a  suitable  assignment  and 
had  learned  that  the  Job  of  Federal  Loan 
Administrator  was  vacant.  So  he  wanted  me 
to  take  that  one  Immediately.  Personally,  I 
felt  that  I  could  be  of  far  greater  help  as  the 
President  of  the  First  National  Bank  In  St. 
Louis,  a  position  that  I  had  been  elected  to 
assume  on  July  1.  We  were  still  discussing 
the  matter  when  Jim  Byrnes  came  In.  He 
told  Jim  that  I  was  holding  out  oo  the  ap- 
pointment. Jimmy  spoke  up  and  said.  "Harry, 
don't  forget  who  you  are  now.  Order  him  to 
do  It."  That  ended  the  dlacusslon.  Three 
days  later,  on  April  17.  the  President  sent 
my  nomination  as  Federal  Loan  Administra- 
tor to  the  Senate  aa  hla  first  major  appoint- 
ment. 

As  I  was  leaving.  Secretary  Morgenthau 
came  In  for  a  very  short  call. 

Another  day's  heavy  schedule  was  ahead 
for  the  new  President. 

At  four  p.m.  James  Byrnes  and  I  proceeded 
to  the  East  Room  of  the  White  House  to  at- 
tend the  simple  funeral  rites  of  a  great  Pres- 
ident. The  service  was  conducted  by  Bishop 
Angus  Dunn.  A  few  words  by  the  Bishop, 
some  of  President  Roosevelt's  favorite  hymns 
were  sung,  and  the  service  waa  over.  The 
brevity  was  at  the  request  of  Mrs.  Roosevelt. 

President  Truman.  Mrs.  Truman  and  Mar- 
garet went  to  Hyde  Park  for  the  services 
there.  I  met  the  train  upon  Its  return  Siin- 
day  evening  and  rode  with  the  Trumans  to 
their  Connecticut  Avenue  apartment.  En 
route  we  discussed  the  speech  which  he  was 
to  deliver  before  the  Joint  Session  of  Congress 
the  next  day.  I  was  pleased  with  what  he 
planned  to  say.  We  changed  one  or  two  parts 
and  decided  to  add  a  couple  of  thoughts  to 
emphasize  that  the  war  was  not  yet  over  and 
to  touch  on  the  XT.S.  role  after  the  war. 

I  left  him  at  the  apartment  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  I  would  be  at  the  White 
House  early  the  next  morning. 

On  Monday  morning  I  had  an  opportunity 
to  go  over  the  full  draft  of  the  speech  and 
later  went  with  the  President  to  the  C^ltol 
to  hear  him  deliver  It  It  was  well  received — 
at  one  point  with  a  standing  ovation,  when 
he  reasserted  the  demand  for  an  uncondi- 
tional surrender. 

I  saw  President  Truman  two  or  three  times 
a  day  during  the  week.  I  had  lunch  with  him, 
Vaughan  and  Ed  McKlm  at  the  Blair  House. 
This  was  quite  a  reunion  from  old  Fort  Riley 
days  during  the  Twenties  and  Thirties  when 
as  Colonels.  Truman  commanded  the  370th 
F.  A.  Reserve  Regiment.  Vaughan  the  380th 
and  I  the  381st.  for  ttoo  weeka  each  summer. 
I  recall  this  mlUtary  phase  as  It  was  In  thoae 
days  that  Colonel  Truman  and  I  began  to 


apply  the  Five  Paragraph  Military  Order  to 
problems  In  our  civilian  life.  To  refresh  your 
memory,  the  Five  Paragraph  Order  requires: 

1.  Situation:  a.  Enemy  Forces  (Elements 
working  against  us);  b.  Own  Forces  (Re- 
sources we  have  available) . 

2.  Mission:  (What  we  are  trying  to  do). 

3.  Solution:  (How  can  we  handle  prob- 
lems). 

4.  Administration  and  Logistics:  (Imple- 
mentation of  our  resources ) . 

6.  Order  and  Communication:  (Retained 
direction):  (Delegated  direction);  (Line  of 
authority). 

I  know  that  formula  was  of  great  value  to 
our  President  In  the  critical  first  months,  as 
It  was  throughout  his  entire  administration. 

A  delightful  Incident  occurred  as  we  were 
returning  to  the  White  House.  As  we  reached 
the  center  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  the  Pres- 
ident suddenly  stopped  and  said.  "Oh,  Hell  I 
I  left  my  White  House  pasa  on  the  dresser." 

7\ieeday  morning,  the  16th,  among  other 
matters  we  discussed  the  world's  critical  food 
situation.  I  took  the  occasion  to  mention 
former  Prealdent  Hoover's  experience  after 
W.  W.  I.  I  had  met  him  In  Paris  In  1B19. 
Others  thought  well  of  the  Idea,  and  some 
time  later  Mr.  Truman  called  him  to  the 
White  House  to  discuss  Europe.  Tbla  led  to 
his  appointment  by  the  President,  aa  Honor- 
ary Chairman,  Famine  E^mergency  Commit- 
tee. They  became  warm  friends.  Years  later 
when  I  was  talking  with  Prealdent  Hoover,  he 
said  that  the  appointment  added  ten  years 
to  his  life. 

The  President  spent  some  minutes  in  dis- 
cussing the  problems  that  would  follow  the 
fall  of  Hitler.  He  felt,  from  reports,  that  vic- 
tory was  Imminent  in  Europe.  There  were 
many  matters  that  would  require  conferences 
with  Churchill  and  with  Stalin.  He  was  most 
Interested  In  meeting  ChurchUl,  though  be 
did  not  wish  to  offend  Stalin  by  a  premature 
talk  with  the  British.  It  was  a  delicate  situa- 
tion about  which  he  was  seeking  diplomatic 
advice.  He  waa  considerably  concerned  about 
the  organization  of  the  Occupation  of  Ger- 
many, the  logistics  of  some  withdrawal  of 
troops,  and  the  reenforcement  of  the  forces 
In  the  Pacific.  He  told  me  that  he  had  learned 
something  that  might  materially  affect  the 
Pacific  situation  but  was  not  In  position  to 
discuss  It  yet.  ( It  was  his  first  knowledge  of 
the  atom  bomb.) 

Later  that  morning,  I  attended  the  Presi- 
dent's first  press  and  radio  conference  at 
10:30  a.m.  President  Truman  bad,  with  the 
aaslsrtance  of  Steve  Early,  and  others,  pre- 
pared a  set  of  rules  of  conduct  for  future 
press  conferences.  As  they  were  somewhat 
similar  to  those  of  his  predeceescv  they  were 
accepted  without  discussion  and  after  a  few 
announcements  covering  White  House  staff, 
a  letter  from  BCrs.  Roosevelt,  and  one  or  two 
other  matters,  he  said  he  was  ready  for  ques- 
tions. Everything  went  well,  although  the 
President  passed  up  a  few  questions  that  he 
preferred  to  discuss  at  a  more  appropriate 
time. 

The  Tnimana  moved  to  the  Blalr  Houa« 
that  day. 

The  night  of  the  I7th,  the  President  made 
a  world-wide  broadcaat  to  the  UJB.  Armed 
Forces  In  foreign  service. 

The  warmth,  understanding  and  courage 
conveyed  by  this  meosage  was  reassuring  to 
the  troops  around  the  world  that  they  were 
under  the  continued  leadership  of  a  dedi- 
cated oommandM'. 

The  remainder  of  the  week  I  spent  con- 
siderable time  on  the  Hill  and  at  the  RT.C. 
The  hearing  on  Friday  was  relatively  short 
as  most  of  the  Committee  had  had  me  before 
them  numerous  times  during  Defense  Plant 
days  and  already  knew  my  policies. 

I  had  off-the-record  visits  with  President 
Truman  on  Saturday  and  Sunday.  In  s\im- 
mlng  up  the  week,  he  felt  that  making  the 
final  arrangemenU  for  the  United  Nations 
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Conference  In  San  Francisco,  the  study  and 
discussions  of  the  Food  Problem,  bis  budget 
discussions  with  Harold  Smith,  the  talks  on 
the  Polish  Problem,  his  Ulks  with  Secretary 
of  State  Stettlnlus,  Ambassador  Harrlman 
and  State  Department  experts  on  the  per- 
fidy of  Stalin,  his  first  friendly  cooperative 
talk  «nth  Molotov:  all  of  these  discussions 
were  most  helpful  to  him  In  making  the  de- 
cisions he  had  had  to  make  quickly.  He  con- 
fided that  although  he  had  commimlcated 
with  Churchill  several  times  during  the 
week,  he  was  most  anxious  to  meet  him.  He 
added  that  he  was  greatly  pleased  with  his 
first  speech  to  Congress,  Its  reception  and  his 
first  press  conference. 

The  President  told  me  that  he  was  par- 
ticularly pleased  with  hU  talk  with  Harrl- 
man who  had  flown  back  from  Moscow  for 
the  conference.  "Harrlman  knows  what  he  is 
talking  about,"  he  remarked.  "He  is  well  In- 
formed on  the  Polish  situation.  His  views  on 
Stalin  were  most  revealing.  His  dispatches, 
which  I  have  carefully  read  are  frank  and 
to  the  point."  He  grinned  when  he  told  me 
that  Harrlman  had  been  fearful  that  he  had 
not  read  his  reports  and  would  not,  there- 
fore, fully  understand  the  situations.  "I  told 
him,"  he  said,  "that  If  he  sent  in  good  re- 
ports, I  would  always  read  them  carefully." 

Incidentally,  the  attitude  of  Molotov  com- 
pletely toughened  in  the  later  talk  Monday 
when  President  Truman  forcefully  insisted 
that  the  Polish  agreements  arrived  at  in 
Yalta  should  be  carried  out.  I  was  told  by 
Ambassador  Harrlman  later  that  the  Presi- 
dent was  very  Arm  in  his  talk  with  Molotov, 
Insisting  that  Russia  live  up  to  her  agree- 
ments. 

I  would  like  to  Inject  here  that  It  was  Am- 
bassador Harrlman  who  advised  Jesse  Jones 
and  me  on  one  of  hU  visits  to  Washington 
in  1943  that  Stain  was  not  trustworthy  about 
all  of  his  agreements. 
.  ^  During  one  of  our  talks,  the  President  said 

iS'  that   he   thought   that   he   would   take   his 

X  time  about  making  major  changes  In  per- 

sonnel. He  strongly  felt  that  as  President 
Roosevelt  had  been  elected  to  the  Presi- 
dency by  a  substantial  majority  only  five 
months  before,  he,  Truman  should  carry  out, 
to  the  best  of  his  ability,  the  policies  on 
which  Roosevelt  had  been  elected.  He  be- 
lieved that  Cabinet  members  and  staff  who 
were  close  to  the  former  President  could 
help  him  materially  In  learning  about  those 
conunltments.  He  had  asked  all  Cabinet 
members  to  stay  on.  He  said,  however,  that 
he  had  already  asked  Jim  Byrnes,  off  the 
record,  to  be  Secretary  of  SUte,  after  the 
United  Nations  meeting.  He  worried  about 
Presidential  succession.  He  considered  that 
Byrnes  would  be  highly  qualified. 

He  told  me  then  that  he  knew  that  Frank 
Walker,  the  Postmaster  General,  wanted  to 
quit  due  to  health  reasons.  He  had  been  try- 
ing to  leave  for  some  time.  He  further  felt 
that  Francis  Blddle,  Miss  Perkins  and  Claude 
Wlckard  would  also  like  to  be  relieved.  He 
hoped  none  would  want  to  leave  until  the 
war  situation  was  clearer.  "I  want  to  talk  to 
Sam  Rosenman,  Fred  Vinson  and  you  about 
those  three,  as  I  have  someone  in  mind  for 
each  of  these  posts.  I'm  not  too  sure  of 
Ickes."  I  spoke  up  to  say  that  Ickes  had  been 
very  cooperative  with  DPC  in  furnishing 
power  for  the  light  metals  reduction  plants. 
"Yes,"  be  said,  "he  U  a  good  man.  but  I  am 
afraid  that  he  will  not  always  remember  who 
Is  boss.  Anyway,  I  am  not  ready  to  make  a 
change  there  yet,"  he  added.  He  then  said 
that  he  also  wanted  to  talk  with  me  about  the 
Treasury,  as  he  was  not  pleased  with  some 
of  Morgenthau's  positions.  I  promptly 
brought  up  Fred  Vinson's  name,  as  I  Imme- 
diately thought  of  the  tax  problems  that 
would  confront  the  Administration.  When 
asked  how  well  I  knew  him,  I  had  to  con- 
fess that  my  acquaintance  was  largely  by 
reputatiom,  but  that  he  appeared  to  have 
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considerable  political  charisma.  Frankly,  I 
didn't  use  that  word  as  it  hadn't  been  lib- 
erated at  the  time. 

Mr.  Truman  said  he  had  thought  of  him — 
and  one  or  two  others.  We  were  Interrupted 
about  that  time  and  further  discussions  had 
to  be  postponed. 

I  left  early  the  next  day,  Monday,  for  St. 
Louis  to  terminate  my  First  National  Bank 
connection,  and  make  peace  with  my  family. 

In  light  of  what  has  happened  to  some 
Presidential  nominations  recently.  I  prob- 
ably was  a  little  over-confident.  The  Senate, 
however,  saved  me  by  unanimously  approv- 
ing my  appointment  the  next  day,  Tuesday 
April  24th. 

I  remained  in  St.  Louis  four  days  in  closing 
matters  at  the  bank  and  in  arranging  to  bring 
my  family  to  Washington.  Walter  Smith, 
then  President  of  the  St.  Louis  bank,  said 
he  would  not  hurry  In  replacing  me  in  the 
hope  that  I  might  be  able  to  get  back  soon. 
With  that  same  hope  In  mind,  we  stored 
our  furniture  and  planned  to  bring  only  a 
few  things  to  Washington.  It  turned  out  that 
few  months  stretched  out  into  eight  years, 
and  I  never  got  back  to  St.  Louis. 

I  arrived  back  in  Washington  at  10:30  a.m. 
on  April  30th  and  was  sworn  in  at  the  White 
House  at  two-thirty  that  afternoon.  And 
there  I  was,  back  in  government  service 
again.  My  face  was  really  quite  reddened 
when  I  received  a  telegram  from  Olannlnl 
saying,  "I  see  that  Truman  Is  following  his 
old  policy  in  selecting  men." 

President  Truman  was  present  at  the 
swearing-in.  He  called  me  into  his  office  and 
told  me  not  to  get  so  tied  up  at  the  RFC 
that  I  wouldn't  show  up  regularly  for  in- 
formal talks.  "I  want  you  around  where  I  can 
talk  with  you  or  I  wouldn't  have  brought 
you  back  here." 

It  was  at  that  time  that  we  made  an 
agreement  that  we  kept  through  three  Jobs 
and  nearly  eight  years  of  time.  We  would  keep 
my  name  off  the  calendar  when  I  came  to  see 
him.  As  a  result  our  visits  were  mostly  off- 
the-record  except  on  rare  occasions. 

Upon  taking  charge  as  Federal  Loan  Ad- 
ministrator, I  immediately  began  work  on 
two  important  projects  to  which  I  had  de- 
voted much  study.  The  first,  because  of  the 
imminent  ending  of  the  war,  was  to  take 
steps  to  get  Congressional  authority  to  merge 
all  of  the  wartime  subsidiary  corporations 
into  the  parent  corporation,  and  second,  to 
begin  planning  for  the  reconversion  of  war 
plants  of  the  Defense  Plant  Corporation  into 
peacetime  production  and  to  start  studies  for 
providing  financing  to  business  for  post- 
war developments.  These  were  ideas  that  the 
President  and  I  had  started  discussing  when 
he  was  Chairman  of  the  Truman  Conunlttee 
and  I.  at  the  DPC.  We  both  felt  that  these 
two  steps  would  greatly  accelerate  the  re- 
turn of  our  economy  from  a  total  wax  status 
to  a  private  enterprise  basis. 

Briefly  the  high  lights  of  the  plans  were 
for  the  RFC  to  absorb: 

Defense  Plant  Corporation; 

Rubber  Reserve  Corporation; 

Metals  Reserve  Corporation:    and 

Defense  Supplies  Corporation, 
and  the  liquidation  of  War  Damage  Cor- 
poration. 

And  for  the  RFC  to  provide  leadership 
in: 

1.  Making  loans  against  termin&ted  con- 
tracts; 

a.  Malting  loans  for  clTllian  consumer 
goods  production; 

3.  Financing  plant  and  equipment  for 
peacetime  production; 

4.  Making  business  loans  to  returning  vet- 
erans; and 

6.  Making  commitments  for  futuoe  loans 
to  indiistry  for  prompt  reconversion  after 
cessation  of  hostilities. 

The  objectives  of  these  plans  ware  to: 
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1.  To  provide  and  simplify  financing  of 
business  reconversion; 

2.  Speed  plant  clearance  of  government 
owned  machine  tools;  .~.nd 

3.  Speed  up  advance  negotiations  for 
prompt  sale  or  lease  of  government  owned 
plants  and  the  immediate  sale  of  surplus 
industrial  property  after  the  war. 

It  was  my  opinion,  which  was  confirmed 
some  months  later,  that  banks  and  the  RFC 
working  together  could  speed  up  the  solu- 
tion of  the  financial  problems  that  would 
confront  business,  both  large  and  small,  in 
the  post-war  period.  Congress  promptly  au- 
thorized the  mergers. 

I  have  taken  time  to  sununarlze  these 
actions  in  some  detail  in  order  to  demon- 
strate the  policy  that  the  President  and  I 
would  follow  a  few  months  later  in  OWMR 
in  luiwlnding  some  of  the  scores  of  wartime 
agencies  that  had  come  into  being  during 
the  years  of  war  preparation  and  operation. 

In  the  latter  cases  we  did  not  ask  for 
consent  of  Congress,  but  used  Executive  Or- 
ders to  discontinue  agencies  and  transfer 
their  liquidation  to  appropriate  permanent 
departments  or  agencies. 

On  July  1,  1945,  the  first  Cabinet  changes 
were  made:  Tom  Clark,  Clint  Anderson,  Bob 
Hannegan  and  Lou  Schwellenbach  were 
sworn  In.  On  July  3,  1945,  James  Byrnes  T  e- 
came  Secretary  of  State.  On  July  23,  1945, 
Fred  Vinson  became  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, and  I  became  Director  of  Office  of  War 
Mobilization  and  Reconversion. 

In  those  early  days,  when  pressures  were 
greatest.  President  Truman  came  in  contact 
intimately  with  a  number  of  able,  effective 
leaders  with  whom  he  had  had  only  casual 
acquaintance  before.  The  foundations  were 
laid  then  for  friendships  that  have  lasted 
through  good  days  and  bad  for  twenty-five 
years — among  those  I  would  like  to  name 
two,  who  are  here  today,  whose  help,  advice 
and  encouragement  were  and  are  continuing 
to  be  a  great  comfort  to  President  Truman. 
They  are  Ambassador  Harrlman  and  Secre- 
tary Acheson.  I  am  delighted  to  see  them 
here  taking  an  active  part  In  the  delibera- 
tions of  this  Institute. 

Let  us  pause  for  a  moment  to  catalog 
some  of  the  blockbusting  experiences  and 
the  attendant  decisions  that  had  to  be  made 
by  President  Truman  in  the  first  tova  months 
of  his  presidency,  ending  with  the  surrender 
of  Japan. 

In  his  recent  splendid  book  on  the  Tnunan 
Administration,  "Present  At  the  Creation," 
Dean  Acheson  ventured  that  Mr.  Tnunan 
learned  fast.  This  is  really  quite  an  imder- 
statement  when  you  consider  that  on  April 
12,  1945,  Harry  S.  Tnunan  was  suddenly  cata- 
pulted from  the  relatively  peaceful  atmos- 
phere of  the  Senate  Into  the  seething  caldron 
of  exploding  events  in  the  midst  of  a  war 
about  which  he  had  not  been  briefed. 

To  this  day  I  am  stiU  filled  with  pride 
and  admiration  at  the  amazing  speed  with 
which  President  Tnunan  assimilated  the 
huge  piles  of  information  about  hitherto  un- 
known, to  him,  facts,  situations,  figures  and 
personalities,  and  came  through  promptly 
with  scores  of  sound  decisions. 

Consider  for  a  moment  of  suddenly  being 
made  aware: 

(1)  That  you  were  the  President  of  the 
United  States, 

(2)  Of  the  necessity  to  assure  continttlty 
of  the  functions  of  the  entire  U.S.  responsi- 
blUties — orient  with  Cabinet— with  Staff— 
with  Congress — with  Foreign  Powers, 

(3)  Communicate  with  troops  in  the  field 
all  over  the  world, 

(4)  Take  up  share  of  direction  of  a  World 
War, 

(5)  Assimilate  the  vast  amount  of  In- 
formation covering  diplomatic  arrangements, 
including  briefings  on  Heads  of  State,  For- 
eign Ambassadors  here  and  ours  abroad, 
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(6)  Consider  changes  In  Cabinet, 

(7)  Carry  on  dUcuaslons  and  planA  for  the 
war  with  people  jrou  had  never  met  or  com- 
municated with  before. 

(8)  Arrange  to  quietly  learn  If  any  imre- 
corded  commltmenta  had  been  made  to  the 
British  or  to  the  Russians. 

(9)  Address  close  of  the  United  Nations 
conference,  June  36tb.  1945. 

(10)  In  three  weeks  face  the  countless 
problems  of  the  surrender  of  the  Germans, 
May  ath.  1946. 

(11)  Arrange  and  attend  the  Potsdam  Con- 
ference. 

(12)  The  change  of  British  Prime  Minis- 
ters In  the  midst  of  the  Potsdam  Confer- 
ence. 

(13)  The  decision  to  drop  the  atom  bomb. 

(14)  And  square  off  for  the  holocaust 
brought  on  by  V-J  Day: 

Decision  to  hare  MacArthur  take  the  Japa- 
nese Surrender:  Demobilization;  Recon- 
struction: Economic  adjustments:  Occupa- 
tion of  defeated  enemy  countries:  Russia's 
threat:  Interim  Aid:  Foreign  Aid:  and.  Im- 
portantly, state  of  ovir  domestic  economy. 

Tee,  gentlemen,  those  four  months  were 
busy  days  for  the  Preeldent. 

It  was  fortunate,  as  I  have  said,  that  he 
was  able  to  quickly  recruit  able  talent  to 
help  him  bear  the  burden  of  those  and  later 
days. 

I  am  Impelled  to  tell  you  of  a  few  of 
those  whoee  names  stand  out,  to  me.  In  their 
Invaluable  aid  to  President  Truman  during 
those  early  months. 

I  have  listed  them  alphabetically,  aa  It  is 
ImpooBlble  to  apply  priorities  to  whole- 
hearted superb  all-essential  thoughts  and 
deeds. 

Dean  Acheson — Early  assistance  In  State 
Department  briefing  and  position  papers — 
congressional  lesson.  He  earned  his  salt  in 
later  days. 

Alben  Barkley  on  Congressional  matters. 

James  Byrnes  on  Roosevelt,  Teheran,  Talta- 
Potadam. 

William  Clayton  on  European  Pood  Situa- 
tion and  pending  economic  crisis. 

Winston  Churchill — Early  communications, 
Stalin.  Potsdam  negotiations. 

Steve  Early — White  House.  Roosevelt,  Press. 

General  Dwlght  Eisenhower — Military  and 
civilian  matters  in  Europe. 

James  Forrestal — Military  and  Naval  brief- 
ings. 

W.  Averell  Harrlman — Stalin,  Russia,  Po- 
land— diplomatic  matters. 

Harry  Hopkins — Roosevelt — trip  for  Tru- 
man to  see  Stalin. 

Admiral  William  D.  Leahy — War  posture — 
military  counsel-knowledgeable  appraisals. 

General  George  Marshall — MUltary  ge- 
nius— great  statesman — diplomat. 

Sam  Rayburn — Congressional  matters — ad- 
vice. 

Sam  Roeenman — Roosevelt — legal — speech- 
es— advice. 

Charles  Ross — Press — counsel — dependable 
Information. 

Edward  Stettlnlus — State  Department 
brleOngs  on  foreign  relations  and  war  pos- 
ture. Constant  availability  of  experts  was  of 
great  value. 

Henry  Stlmson — War  situation — atom 
bomb. 

Major  General  Harry  H.  Vaughan — Military 
Aide — Personal  Contacts — Sustained  opti- 
mism. 

Fred  Vinson — Politics — Taxes — Domestic 
■oonomy — Consultant. 

And.  of  course,  bis  top  soiirce  of  strength — 
Truman. 


There  were  doubtless  others,  but  these  are 
the  ones  I  find  mentioned  prominently  In 
my  notes  of  those  days  who  seemed  to  be 
effectively  helping  shoulder  the  load.  One  or 
tjro  that  I  have  mentioned  dlsapp>olnted  the 
President  later,  but  that  doesn't  detract  from 
their  early  aaslstancs. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

In  closing  I  want  to  give  you  a  few  of  my 
Impressions  of  the  strengths  of  Mr.  Truman 
that  stood  him  In  good  stead  in  meeUng  the 
tremendous  demands  on  his  courage, 
strength,  faith  and  character  in  that  testing 
period  of  heart  and  mind. 

There  were  many  facets  to  Mr.  Truman's 
make-up  that  enabled  him  to  make  deci- 
sions promptly: 

( 1 )  His  capacity  to  quickly  classify,  weigh 
and  make  use  of  facts  presented  to  him. 

(2)  His  choice  of  counsellors  on  specific 
matters. 

(S)  His  Instinctive  ablUty  to  sort  out  es- 
sentials. 

The  President  was  once  asked  If  he  had 
ever  regretted  having  made  a  major  decision. 
His  reply  was  revealing,  "Events  followed 
events  so  closely  that  there  were  many  thing 
that  had  to  be  done  almost  Instantly  as  a 
delay  might  have  been  disastrous.  Had  I  had 
more  time  to  contemplate  some  of  the  mat- 
ters they  might  have  been  handled  In  some 
other  way.  But  considering  the  informa- 
tion available  at  the  time  and  the  circum- 
stances prevailing  when  the  decisions  had  to 
be  made,  I  do  not  see  how  I  could  have  acted 
very  differently." 

President  Truman  once  taught  me  a  most 
valuable  lesson  the  principle  of  which,  with- 
out doubt,  enabled  him  to  carry  his  great 
burdens  with  such  composure. 

He  told  me  that  when  be  was  preparing 
for  bed  at  night  he  would  searchlngly  ask 
himself  whether  or  not  he  had  acted  on 
matters  of  the  day  to  the  best  of  his  abili- 
ties. If  the  answer  was  In  the  affirmative  he 
went  soundly  to  sleep  and  awakened  the 
next  morning  refreshed,  and  ready  for  the 
day's  trials. 

Dean  Acheson  in  speaking  of  Truman  some 
years  after  the  close  of  the  Truman  Ad- 
ministration said.  "If  a  President  will  make 
decisions,  you're  In  luck.  That  Is  the  essen- 
tial quality.  And  If  he  has  a  high  batting 
average  in  the  correctness  of  his  decisions, 
then  you're  In  clover." 

As  to  the  quality  of  President  Truman's 
decisions  there  was  never  any  doubt. 

Eric  Severeid  summed  up  my  remarks  for 
me  when  be  wrote: 

"Chance,  in  good  part,  took  Harry  Tru- 
man to  the  Presidency,  but  It  was  his  char- 
acter, his  simplicity,  his  honesty  and  his 
self-discipline  that  kept  him  there  and  de- 
termined his  historical  fate.  He  Is,  without 
any  doubt,  destined  to  live  In  the  books  as 
one  of  the  strongest  and  most  decisive  of 
the  American  Presidents." 
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ENVIRONMENTAL  TEACH-IN 

(Mr.  HANLEY  .'uked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rxcord  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  across 
the  country  this  week.  Americans  are 
participating  in  activities  designed  to  in- 
crease their  knowledge  and  awareness  of 
the  impact  of  modem  living  on  our  life- 
sustaining  environment.  In  addition,  the 
events  of  the  nationwide  environmental 
teach-in  are  designed  to  increase  our  en- 
thusiasm for  the  full  range  of  actions 
which  must  be  taken  to  guarantee  the 
continued  existence  of  a  life-supporting 
and  pleasing  environment. 

Officials  estimate  that  there  are  close 
to  a  thousand  destroyed  urban  bodies 
of  water  throughout  the  country,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  once  beautiful  Great 
Lakes,  which  are  now  a  mess.  And  from 
the  standpoint  of  air  pollution,  there  is 
hardly  a  major  urban  center  in  the 
United  States  which  Is  not  enshrouded 


in  a  combination  of  jet  streams,  indus- 
trial soot,  burning  trash,  automobile  and 
tractor  trailer  exhaust,  and  plain  old 
garden  variety  dirt  and  grime. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  are  basically 
two  dimensions,  or  if  you  will,  two  prin- 
cipal theses  toward  which  our  attention 
should  be  directed  during  this  period. 
The  first  is  our  total  dependence  on  the 
earth  and  its  atmosphere  for  our  exist- 
ence and  the  survival  of  all  life.  The  sec- 
ond is  the  sustaining  and  enriching  of 
human  life  that  flows  from  a  pleasing 
and  healthy  environment.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  we  can  underestimate  the  need 
for  a  natural  environment  that  con- 
tributes to  the  restoring  and  the  enrich- 
ing of  the  human  spirit. 

In  each  of  these  dimensions  there  are 
certain  related  responsibilities  which 
must  be  borne  alike  by  both  the  citizenry 
and  their  governments.  A  governmental 
unit  which  fails  to  provide  adequate 
treatment  of  sewage  is  guilty,  as  is  the 
Industry  which  pours  pollution  into  the 
air  and  water.  In  a  smaller  way,  the  In- 
dividual also  fails  of  his  responsibility 
when  he  litters  the  highways,  recreation 
areas,  or  his  ovra  neighborhood.  In  each 
case  there  is  a  failure  to  understand  and 
accept  the  two  dimensions  I  mentioned 
a  moment  ago:  That  we  cannot  sustain 
life  in  a  polluted  environment;  and  that 
we  cannot  elevate  and  enrich  the  human 
spirit  in  a  polluted  environment. 

The  first  step  toward  the  development 
of  a  comprehensive  and  systematic  ap- 
proach to  the  environment,  is  a  height- 
ened and  widespread  awareness  of  our 
dependency  on  the  earth  for  survival 
and  for  growth.  This  purpose  is  being 
served  by  the  events  of  the  environmental 
teach-in,  and  I  want  to  commend  all 
those  who  have  organized  the  activities 
and  those  who  are  participating  in  them. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  initial  result  of 
Earth  Day  will  be  an  Increased  sensitivity 
on  the  part  of  citizens  to  the  tasks  which 
lie  ahead.  I  am  convinced  that  the  qual- 
ity and  the  depth  of  Government  re- 
sponse to  the  environmental  crisis  on  a 
sustained  basis  depend  in  large  measure 
on  the  Interest  and  the  pressure  of 
citizens. 

As  an  elected  representative  of  the 
public,  I  have  consistently  proposed  and 
supported  legislative  efforts  to  get  our 
environmental  programs  moving.  This  is 
a  keystone  of  my  responsibility  to  the 
citizens  I  represent.  But  I  know,  and  I 
am  sure  that  every  other  elected  public 
official,  at  the  local.  State  or  Federal 
level  knows  that  an  effort  of  this  magni- 
tude cannot  and  will  not  succeed  without 
public  awareness  and  public  support.  The 
environmental  programs  being  held  on 
2,500  campuses  and  in  10,000  high  schools 
this  week,  hopefully,  will  generate  that 
awareness  and  support. 

It  is  difficult  to  summarize  what  is 
being  done  by  Government  and  what 
needs  to  be  done.  Each  of  the  levels  of 
Government,  village,  town,  city,  county, 
State,  and  FVederal  all  have  responsibili- 
ties to  the  environment.  However,  re- 
sponsibility for  major  decisions  and  ma- 
jor programs  has  gravitated  to  the  Fed- 
eral level.  Only  the  Federal  level  can  see 
to  it,  for  example,  that  automobile  en- 
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glnes  are  designed  and  constructed  in  a 
way  that  will  not  contribute  to  the  pol- 
lution of  our  air.  Right  now,  the  auto- 
mobile is  the  largest  single  source  of  air 
pollution.  The  Federal  Government  must 
move  against  air  and  noise  pollution  from 
jet  aircraft,  also. 

Only  the  resources  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment are  capable  of  producing  the 
vast  amounts  of  revenue  needed  to  guar- 
antee that  municipal  sewage  is  prop>erly 
treated  before  it  enters  our  lakes  and 
streams.  The  Federal  level  is  also  the 
logical  place  to  focus  research  and  devel- 
opment into  all  of  the  areas  of  environ- 
mental concern.  Also,  the  Federal  level  is 
uniquely  suited  to  the  task  of  providing 
the  resources  and  the  planning  needed 
to  guarantee  the  preservation  and  devel- 
opment of  all  of  the  recreational  acres 
which  are  needed.  In  addition,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  the  power  and  the 
resources  to  see  to  it  that  the  United 
States  hsis  a  well-planned  and  balanced 
national  transi>ortation  system.  The  pro- 
liferation of  highways,  freeways,  and 
superhighways,  along  with  more  and 
larger  airports,  contributes  to  the  de- 
struction of  our  natural  environment. 

There  will  be  a  number  of  test  cases 
this  year  in  Congress  by  which  to  measure 
the  depth  of  the  existing  commitment  to 
preserving  and  restoring  the  environ- 
ment. The  issue  will  be  one  of  priorities, 
and  environmental  programs  will  have  to 
compete  with  other  pressing  domestic 
needs,  like  housing  and  education,  and 
others  dealing  with  human  and  social 
progress.  Defense  expenditures  will  loom 
largest,  and  dc»nestic  expenditures  will 
be  in  competition  with  the  Defense 
budget.  There  will  be  great  legislative 
issues  also,  stricter  standards  for  aid  and 
water  pollution,  increased  expenditures, 
and  so  on. 

There  is  only  one  element  associated 
with  the  heightened  attention  to  the 
natural  environment  that  gives  me  some 
concern,  and  this  involves  the  possibility 
of  a  reduction  in  the  attention  which 
must  continue  to  be  focused  on  the 
human  and  social  evils  which  exist  in 
this  country  and  around  the  world.  Our 
eyes  and  our  programs  and  our  resources 
must  remtdn  fixed  on  the  problems  of 
poverty,  ill  health,  bad  housing,  inade- 
quate education,  racial  hatred,  illiteracy, 
and  lack  of  emplojmient  opportunities 
and  skills.  Solving  these  problems  must 
go  hand  in  hand  with  work  on  the 
natural  environment. 


TRANSFERRING  SPECIAL  ORDER 
FROM  WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  22  TO 
THURSDAY,  APRIL  23 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  special  order 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Fabbsteov)  scheduled  for  Wednesday, 
April  22,  be  transferred  to  Thursday, 
AprU  23. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

tive  program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  PuciNSKi,  today,  for  60  minutes,  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  PtJciNSKi)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  MiKVA,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Bush,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Fish,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Beall  of  Maryland,  for  30  min- 
utes, April  22. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Dellenback)  and  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Farbstein,  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Farbstein,  for  20  minutes,  April  22. 

Mr.  Pickle  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Pu- 
cmsKi)  for  15  minutes  today  and  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  leglsla- 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Randall  in  two  instances  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  EoMONssoN  in  three  instances, 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Foley  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  during  special  order  taken  by 
Mr.  McCloskey. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Dellenback)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  BnsH  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  HORTON. 

Mr.  Fish  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Gttde. 

Mr.  LuKENS. 

Mr.  GtJBSER. 

Mr.  PoFF. 

Mr.  Brotzbian. 

Mr.  Pblly. 

Mr.  Rhodes. 

Mr.  PiNDLKY. 

Mr,  Brown  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  HOGAN. 

Mr.  AsHBRooK  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Duncan. 

Mr.  Smith  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Micliigan. 

Mr.  Hutchinson. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McKneally)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  Hastings. 

Mr.  Meskill. 

Mr.  Roudebush  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Button. 

Mr.  Scherle  in  two  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  PucmsKi)  and  to  include 
extraneous  material: ) 

Mr.  Hanna  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Cabell  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  in  two  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  MiNiSH. 

Mr.  Dorn  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Evins  of  Tennessee  in  two  In- 
stances. 
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Mr.  Johnson  of  California  in  three 
instances. 

Mr.  Matsunaga. 

Mr.  Howard. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson. 

Mr.  Kluczynski  in  two  instancs. 

Mr.  RoDiNo  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Annunzio  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Ryan  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Adams  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  four 
instances. 

Mr.  Blatnik. 

Mr.   PiCiCLE. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  3127.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  exchange 
of  governmental  officials  between  the  United 
States  and  the  ITnlon  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Aflalxs. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  accordingly 
(at  2  o'clock  and  45  minutes  pjn.) ,  imder 
its  previous  order,  the  House  adjourned 
until  Thursday,  April  23,  1970.  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1946.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  proposed 
supplemental  appropriation  to  pay  claims 
and  judgments  rendered  against  the  United 
States  (H.  Doc.  No.  91-315) ;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

1946.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  the 
United  States  Advisory  Commission  on  Inter- 
national Educational  and  Cultural  Affairs, 
transmitting  the  seventh  annual  report  of 
the  (Commission,  pursuant  to  section  107  of 
PubUc  Law  87-2S6  (H.  Doc.  No.  91-316);  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 

1947.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  a  revised  estimate  of 
the  cost  of  completing  the  National  System 
of  Interstate  and  Defense  Highways,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  section  104(b) 5,  title 
23,  United  States  Code  (H.  Doc.  No.  91-317); 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed,  with  an  illustration. 

1948.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
September  6,  1968,  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  Illus- 
trations, on  Posten  Bayou,  Ark.,  In  partial 
response  to  Resolutions  of  the  Committees 
on  PubUc  Works,  U.S.  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives,  adopted  September  12,  1959 
and  February  24,  1960  (H.  Doc.  No.  91-318); 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed,  with  illustrations. 

1949.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
September  9,  1968,  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  an 
illustration,  on  South  Shore  of  Lake  Ontario, 
Fort  Niagara  State  Park,  requested  by  a  reso- 
lution of  the  Committee  on  PubUc  Works, 
House  of  Representatives,  adopted  AprU  14, 
1964  (H.  Doc.  No.  87-319) ;  to  the  (Committee 
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on  Public  Works  aod  ordered  to  b«  printed. 
with  an  Illustration. 

1950.  A  letter  from  tbe  Secretary  ol  the 
Army,  tranamlttlng  a  letter  from  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
June  19,  1969.  submining  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  an  lllxutra- 
tlon.  on  Udo  Key,  Sarasota  Coimty.  Fla.,  In 
partial  response  to  resolution  of  the  Com- 
mittees on  Public  Works,  U.S.  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives,  adopted  August  31, 
1964  and  September  3,  1964  (H.  Doc.  No. 
91-320):  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  ordered  to  be  printed,  with  an  Ulustra- 
tlon. 

1951.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
November  10,  1969,  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  lllus- 
tratloos.  on  Sourls  River,  N.  E>ak..  requested 
by  resolutions  of  the  Committees  on  Public 
Works,  U.S.  Senate  and  Hoxise  of  Represent- 
atives, adopted  March  28,  1949  and  July  29, 
1955  (H.  Doc.  No.  91-321):  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  ordered  to  be  printed, 
with  Illustrations. 

1962.  A  letter  from  tbe  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  the  annual  report  of  the 
X7.S.  Soldiers'  Home  for  fiscal  year  1969,  to- 
gether with  a  report  of  tbe  annual  general  In- 
spection of  the  home,  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  24  use.  69.  60:  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

1953  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  the  semiannual  report  of 
Department  of  tbe  Army  contracts  for  mili- 
tary construction  awarded  without  formal 
advertisement  for  the  period  July  1-Decem- 
ber  31.  1969,  pursuant  to  section  704  of  Pub- 
lic Law  91-142:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

1954.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force,  transmitting  a  report  on  the  Air 
Force  military  construction  contracts  award- 
ed by  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force  with- 
out formal  advertisement  for  the  period  July 
1-December  31.  1969,  pursuant  to  section  804, 
Public  Law  90-110;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

1955.  A  letter  from  the  assistant  to  the 
Commissioner,  District  of  Columbia,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  provide 
for  a  tax  on  motor  vehicle  fuels  sold  within 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses": to  the  Committee  on  tbe  District  of 
Columbia. 

1956  A  letter  from  the  Director,  District 
Unemployment  Compensation  Board.  District 
of  Columbia,  transmlttmg  the  34th  annual 
report  for  tbe  year  1969,  pursuant  to  section 
313(c).  mie  46,  District  of  Columbia  Code: 
to  the  Committee  on  tbe  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

1957.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  opportunity  to  reduce  Federal 
Interest  costs  by  changing  loan  disbursement 
procedures  under  the  guaranteed  student 
loan  program:  Office  of  Education.  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare:  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

1958.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  tbe  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  need  to  Improve  military  supply 
systems  In  the  Far  East,  Department  of  De- 
fense: to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

1959.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  amend  tbe  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1965  to  extend 
the  authorizations  for  titles  I  through  IV 
through  fiscal  year  1971:  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

1960.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  tbe 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers.  Department  of  tbe  Army,  dated 
November  27,  1968,  submitting  a  report,  to< 
gether  with  accompanying  papers  and  an  Il- 


lustration, on  Blsaell  Cove,  R.I..  requested  by 
a  resolution  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  House  of  Representatives,  adopted 
June  23.  1964:  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

1961.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Admin- 
istrator, Veterans'  Administration,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  re- 
move time  limitations  on  the  duration  of 
eligibility  of  veterans  for  guaranteed  and 
direct  loans:  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

1962.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  ease  the  tax  burdens 
of  small  businesses,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC Bnia  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  BOLLINO :  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  930.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  (MR.  8298)  (Rept. 
No.  91-1013 1 .  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee:  Committee 
on  Rules.  House  Resolution  943.  Resolution 
for  reconsideration  of  H.R.  10138,  a  bill  to 
amend  section  211  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  to  equalize  the  retirement  benefits  for 
commissioned  officers  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  with  retirement  benefits  provided  for 
other  officers  In  the  uniformed  services  (Rept. 
No.  91-1014) .  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  COLMER:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  944.  Resolution  for  consideration 
of  H.R.  15693.  a  bUl  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  exclude  from  the  malls  as  a 
special  category  of  nonmailable  matter  cer- 
tain material  offered  for  sale  to  minors,  to 
protect  the  public  from  the  offensive  Intru- 
sion Into  their  homes  of  sexually  oriented 
mall  matter,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 
No.  91-1015) .  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Iifassachusetts :  Committee 
on  Rules.  House  Resolution  945.  A  resolution 
for  consideration  of  H.R.  16200.  a  bill  to 
amend  tbe  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Act,  as  amended.  In  order  to  extend  the 
authorization  for  appropriations  and  provide 
for  the  uniform  compensation  of  Assistant 
Directors  (Rept.  No.  91-1016) .  Referred  to  tbe 
House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  ISr.  RTVKRS: 

H.R.  17123.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions during  the  fiscal  year  1971  for  procure- 
ment of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  vessels,  and 
tracked  combat  vehicles,  and  other  weapons, 
and  research,  development,  test,  and  evalua- 
tion for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to  prescribe 
the  authorized  personnel  strength  of  the 
Selected  Reserve  of  each  Reserve  component 
of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 

HJt.  17124.  A  blU  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  rates  of  pay  for  postal 
field  service  employees  In  certain  areas  and 
locations  In  accordance  with  private  enter- 
prise pay  rates  In  these  areas  to  assist  In  re- 
cruitment and  retention  of  postal  field  serv- 
ice employees,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  CItU 
Service. 

HJt.  17126.  A  bill  to  extend  to  all  unmar- 
ried Individuals  the  full  tax  benefits  of  In- 


come splitting  now  enjoyed  by  married  In- 
dividuals filing  Joint  returns;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr,  BLANTON: 
HJl.  17126.  A  blU  to  prohibit  the  dissemi- 
nation through  Interstate  commerce  or  the 
malls  of  materials  harmful  to  persons  under 
the  age  of  18  years,  and  to  restrict  tbe  exhi- 
bition of  movies  or  other  presentations 
harmful  to  such  persons:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

HJt.  17127.  A  bill  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  In  textile  articles  and  articles  of  leath- 
er footwear  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BLATNIK: 
HJt.  17128.  A  bUl  to  designate  the  KetUe 
River,  In  the  State  of  Mlnnesoita,  as  a  com- 
ponent of  the  national  wild  and  scenic  rivers 
system;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BRASCO: 
H.R.  17129.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  elimi- 
nation, over  a  lO-year  period,  of  the  manda- 
tory   oil    Import    control    program:    to    the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  COHELAN: 
H.R.  17130.  A  blU  to  amend  the  National 
Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  of  1968  (Public 
Law  90-642),  to  Include  the  Eel,  Klamath, 
and  Trinity  Rivers  as  components  of  the  na- 
tional wild  and  scenic  rivers  system;  to  the 
CXxnmlttee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  FALLON: 
HJt.  17131.  A  bin  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  In  textile  articles  and  articles  of  leather 
footwear,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Oocn- 
mittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  FISH: 
H.R.  17132.  A  bill  to  eetablUb  a  national 
system  of  soUd  vraste  management;   to  the 
Committee  on  Wasrs  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  FRIEDEL: 
H.R.  17133.  A  bill  to  extend  the  provisions 
of  title  XIII  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
1958,  as  amended,  relating  to  war  risk  insur- 
ance;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee : 
H.R.  17134.  A  blU  to  establish  a  senior  citi- 
zens skill   and   talent   utilization   program; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 
HJt.  17135.  A  bin  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  require  the  heads  of  the  re- 
spective executive  agencies  to  provide   the 
Congress    with    advance    notice    of    certain 
planned  organizational  and  other  changes  or 
actions  which  would  affect  Federal  civilian 
employment,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
H.R.  17136.   A  bill   to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  in  textile  articles  and  articles  of  leather 
footwear,   and   for   other   purposes;    to   the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  LLOYD: 
HJt.  17137.  A  bUl   to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  In  textile  articles  and  articles  of  leather 
footwear  and  for  other  purposes;  to  tbe  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  McMILLAN   (for  himself.  Mr. 
DowDT,  Mr.  Haoan,  Mr.  FtrguA,  Mr. 
Jacobs,    Mr.    Hungate,    Mr.    Cabell, 
Mr.     Blanton,     Mr.     Nelsen,     Mr. 
Harsha,   Mr.   Brothill   oT  Virginia, 
Mr.  Winn,  Mr.  Hocan,  Mr.  Thomson 
of  Wisconsin,  and  Mr.  Landgrebe)  : 
H.R.  17138.  A  bni  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Police  and  Firemen's  Salary  Act  of 
1958  and  the  District  of  (Columbia  Teachers' 
Salary  Act  of  1955  to  increase  salaries,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  MONAGAN: 
HJt.     17139.  A    bin    to    extend    through 
June  30,  1972  the  suspension  of  duty  on  cer- 
tain forms  of  copper;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

ByMr.  RARICK: 
H.R.  17140.  A  bill  to  invest  in  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  the  full  absolute, 
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complete,  and  unconditional  ownership  of 
the  12  Federal  Reserve  banks;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  SEBELIUS    (for  himself,   Mr. 
Shriver,     Mr.     SKtTBnz,     and     Mr. 
Mizx) : 
H.R.  17141.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  Investment  tax  credit  Tor 
small  businesses,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  STEED: 
H.R.  17142.  A  bin  to  provide  incentives  for 
the  establishment  of  new  or  expanded  Job- 
producing  industrial  and  commercial  estab- 
lishments in  rural  areas;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

ByMr.  WHTTTEN:       I 
HJt.  17143.  A   blU  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  In  textile  articles  and  articles  of  leather 
footwear   and   for   other    purposes;    to   the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  WOLD: 
H.R.  17144.  A  bill  to  improve  and  modern- 
ize tbe  postal  service,  to  reorganize  the  Post 
Office  Department,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  FLOWERS: 
H.J.  Res.  1183.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CUNNINGHAM: 
H.  Con.  Res.  581.  Cksncurrent  resolution  re- 
lating to  an  Atlantic  Union  delegation;   to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.   BINGHAM    (for    himself,   Mr. 
Hathawat,   Mr.  Koch,  Mr.   BCixva, 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  Ottinger,  Mr.  Rees,  Mr.  Rosen- 
thal, Mr.  Ryan,  and  Mr.  ScHEtTES) : 
H.  Res.  942.  A  resolution  creating  a  select 
committee  to  conduct  a  full  and  complete 
Investigation  and  study  of  transportation 
problems  In  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts: 

H.R.  17146.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Branca 
C.  Alvemaz;  to  the  Committee  on  tbe  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  MCMILLAN: 

H.R.  17146.  A  bill  supplemental  to  the  act 
of  February  9,  1821,  incorporating  the  Co- 
lumbian College,  now  known  as  The  George 
Washington  University,  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  the  acts  amendatory  or  supple- 
mental thereof;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 
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361.  Also,  a  memorial  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  Commonwealth  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, relative  to  taking  certain  actions 
In  remembrance  of  tbe  Katyn  Forest  Mas- 
sacre; to  tbe  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

362.  Also,  a  memorial  of  tbe  Senate  of  the 
Legislature  of  tbe  State  of  Hawaii,  relative 
to  adopting  a  policy  which  would  bring  the 
war  in  Vietnam  to  an  end  Inunedlately;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

363.  Also,  a  memorial  of  tbe  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Oklahoma,  relative  to  amending 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  pro- 
vide for  the  selection  and  retention  of  Fed- 
eral Judges  on  a  merit  basis;  to  the  Cotiunit- 
tee  on  the  Judiciary. 

364.  Also,  a  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  tbe 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  relative  to 
textile  imports  frcMn  countries  employing 
cheap  labor;  to  the  OcMnmlttee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  Xxn,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

359.  By  the  SPEAS:£R:  A  memorial  of  tbe 
Legislature  of  tbe  State  of  Oklahoma,  rela- 
tive to  protecting  the  continued  operation 
of  small  meat  slaughtering  businesses;  to 
tbe  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

360.  Also,  a  memorial  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Hawaii,  relative  to  Increasing 
the  Federal  milk  subsidy  for  Hawaii  under 
the  National  School  Lunch  Act;  to  tbe  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  xxit  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

464.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Orvllle 
L.  Cain,  Grass  Valley,  Calif.,  relative  to  re- 
dress of  grievances  (pt.  1) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 

455.  Also,  petition  of  the  mayor  of  the  city 
of  Palatka,  Fla.,  relaUve  to  designating  Cape 
Kennedy  as  the  operational  base  for  the  space 
shuttle  system;  to  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics. 

456.  Also,  petition  of  the  city  council  of 
tbe  city  of  Maltland,  Fla.,  relative  to  desig- 
nating Cape  Kennedy  as  the  operational  base 
for  the  space  shuttle  system;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  L.  STOREY  STEMMONS 


HON.  EARLE  CABELL 

or  "rEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  20.  1970 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  message 
delivered  by  Dr.  Luther  Holcomb,  Thurs- 
day, AprU  16,  1970,  at  the  funeral  of  L. 
Storey  Stemmons: 
Message  Delivered  bt  Dh.  Lttther  Holcomb 

Storey  Stemmons  was  a  man  of  many 
dimensions.  He  brought  to  his  work  high 
gifts  of  mind  and  spirit. 

He  was  trained  to  be  a  lawyer.  He  was  a 
man  of  the  law — a  warm,  vibrant,  open  man. 
His  very  being  depicted  the  largeness  of  the 
West.  It  was  natural  and  comfortable  for 
many  of  us  to  call  him  "Judge."  He  would 
have  made  a  truly  great  Judge. 

Storey  Stemmons  was  a  man  of  honesty. 
His  honesty  was  total,  complete,  simple — a 
matter  of  course. 

He  was  a  man  of  essential  humility — the 
humility  of  the  brave,  free  and  brilliant. 

Even  though  possessing  a  legal  mind,  the 
appellate  robes  were  not  meant  for  this  one. 
They  would  have  been  like  a  halter  on  an 
eagle. 

The  law  gave  him  a  foundation  for  busi- 
ness. His  delight  was  In  putting  a  business 
transaction  together.  He  would  look  at  them 
upside-down,  inslde-out.  rlght-to-left  and 
left- to-right. 

Such  was  tbe  genius  of  this  man — a  genius 
for  the  law  and  for  business. 

Let  us  think  about  another  side  of  your 
friend  and  mine: 


One  had  to  be  with  blm  In  Tower  East  at 
2700  Stemmons  Freeway  to  fully  appreciate 
and  understand  this  one.  There  was  the  view 
of  the  city  that  he  loved  and  one  could  see 
the  relationship  with  bis  staff  that  was  char- 
acterized by  respect,  loyalty  and  genuine 
affection. 

No  one  who  has  ever  been  on  a  fishing  <x 
himtlng  trip  with  him  will  forget  the  per- 
sonality of  Storey  Stemmons.  By  a  campflre 
or  In  a  boat.  Storey  reflected  something  spe- 
cial. He  would  bring  this  "something  special" 
into  every  situation.  This  was  true  even  dur- 
ing the  long  months  of  his  final  illness.  When 
the  doctors  told  him  recently  that  the  end 
was  near,  he  was  still  the  gracious  host  want- 
ing to  offer  them  refreshments  and  escort 
them  to  the  door. 

Tes,  the  inspirational  qualities  of  Storey 
Stemmons — ^hls  buoyant  disposition,  his  en- 
thusiasm for  Ufe,  his  courage  and  determi- 
nation will  forever  live  In  our  hearts. 

These  traits  were  a  part  of  his  being.  I  be- 
lieve they  came  from  his  heritage,  his  abid- 
ing faith  In  God,  his  dedication  to  tbe  simple, 
old  virtues  and  his  unfailing  beUef  In  and 
love  for  his  country. 

Storey  Stemmons  had  an  exceptional  ca- 
pacity for  love  and  devotion  for  bis  wife, 
Grace,  and  his  brother,  John. 

I  know  Storey  would  have  me  say  today 
Qiat  the  greatest  lady  ever  is  tbe  one  named 
Grace.  Grace,  you  have  responded  with  a 
love  and  devotion  that  is  akin  to  the 
greatest  romance  ever. 

No  two  brothers  could  have  a  greater  un- 
derstanding and  respect  for  each  other  than 
did  Storey  and  John.  Their  devotion,  each  for 
the  other,  was  a  way  of  life  with  them. 

Let  us  pray. 

With  lasting  gratitude  in  our  hearts  for 
Thy  servant.  Storey,  knowing  that  the  peace 
he  sought  Is  now  forever  given  him,  for  he 
dwells  with  Thee  and  so  do  we,  O  Thou  holy 


bridge  of  all  eternity.  Lord,  let  Thy  servant 
be  In  peace  according  to  Thy  word,  for  mine 
eyes  have  seen  Thy  salvation  which  Thou 
hast  prepared.  Glory  be  to  the  Father,  and  to 
the  Son,  and  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  it  was  In 
the  beginning.  Is  now,  and  ever  shall  be. 
Amen. 


PRIVATE  INITIATIVE  ON 
POLLUTION 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

OF  nxnrois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  21,  1970 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  private 
initiative  to  meet  air  pollution  problems 
is  especially  gratifying  in  this  era  when 
so  many  people  seem  to  turn  automati- 
cally to  government  with  every  problem. 

Accordingly,  I  was  very  pleased  to  read 
of  the  progress  in  air  quality  control  un- 
dertaken by  an  Illinois  private  utility. 
Central  Illinois  Public  Service  Co.. 
Springfield,  m.  The  utility  serves  much  of 
the  central  part  of  the  State. 

Here  is  the  text  of  the  firm's  an- 
nouncement : 

Private  Initiative  on  PoLLtmoN 

A  major  phase  in  the  air  quality  control 
program  of  Central  Illinois  Public  Service  Co. 
is  completed  and  several  others  are  well  un- 
der way,  according  to  D.  G.  Raymer,  of 
Springfield,  operations  vice  president  for 
CIPS. 

The  utility  Is  engaged  in  a  five-year,  tl6 
million  program  to  Install  electrostatic  pre- 
cipitators at  all  four  of  Its  electric  generat- 
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lug  stations.  Precipitators  remove  fly  aah. 
wblcli  Is  residue  from  burning  coal  In  power 
station  boilers  in  the  production  of  electric- 
ity. OIPS  usee  about  3.000.000  tons  of  nil- 
nola  coal  annually. 

While  approval  for  the  program  was 
granted  by  the  Illinois  Air  Pollution  Control 
Board  last  year,  the  design  and  engineering 
for  the  project  bad  been  In  progress  at  least 
two  years  previously,  Raymer  said. 

"EXCW.LeNT    RESULTS"     AT    CaAMD    TOWOI 

Two  of  the  precipitators  have  been  In- 
stalled and  are  In  operation  at  Orand  Tower 
Station  In  Jackson  County,  completing  one 
major  phase  of  the  system-wide  program. 
Performance  of  the  devices  was  described  as 
"excellent"  by  Raymer.  who  added  that  "We 
are  extremely  pleased  with  the  results,  which 
Indicate  our  company's  program  should  be 
most  successful." 

Installation  of  a  third  precipitator  at  the 
station  Is  scheduled  to  start  early  next 
month.  In  addition,  construction  on  a  new 
sewage  treatment  plant  Is  nearlng  comple- 
tion, and  a  new  ash  pond  has  been  built.  The 
pond,  a  large  scooped-out  area  enclosed  on  all 
sides  by  dikes.  Is  used  to  store  ashes  from  coal 
burned  In  the  power  station  boilers.  The 
pond  prevents  the  ashes  from  being  washed 
Into  the  Mississippi  River. 

NTW    BQUI1>1(XNT    FOB    ICKXEDOSIA    STATION 

Equipment  now  Is  being  installed  for  one 
of  the  boilers  at  Meredoela  Station.  In 
Morgan  County.  This  equipment  will  modify 
a  precipitator  already  In  operation  at  the  sta- 
tion. When  completed  In  May,  this  will  give 
the  present  precipitator  a  much  higher  degree 
of  efficiency,  Raymer  said. 

New  ash  ponds  will  be  constructed  at  the 
sUUon,  with  work  to  degln  In  the  near 
future. 

TWO    PKXCIPITATOaS    AT    KtrrSONVILLB    STATION 

Engineering  Is  under  way  preparatory  to 
Installing  two  precipitators  at  Hutsonvllle 
Power  Station.  In  Crawford  Coiinty.  A  new 
sewage  treatment  plant  at  the  station  was 
completed  last  year,  and  a  new  ash  pond  was 
constructed  in  1968. 

At  Coffeen  Power  Station,  In  Montgomery 
County,  where  a  second  unit  of  600.000-kUo- 
watt  capacity  Is  under  construction,  CIPS 
will  Install  precipitators  for  both  the  new 
unit  and  the  366.000-kllowatt  unit  now  In 
oi>eratlon.  The  present  sewage  treatment 
plant  at  the  station  will  be  modified  upon 
Installation  of  the  new  unit. 

CIPS    TAXINO    PACT    IN    aXSBASCH    PBOdAK 

CIPS  also  Is  participating  with  15  other 
utilities  In  a  new  research  program  to  de- 
velop an  advanced  air  pollution  control  sys- 
tem for  power  stations. 

Ooal  of  the  t7  million  program  Is  a  com- 
mercial system  to  eliminate  99  percent  of 
solid  pollutants  and  90  percent  of  gaseous, 
more-dlfflcult-to-control  sulfur  oxides  from 
the  exhatist  of  power  station  boilers. 


CONGRESSIONAL     VISION     EXCEL- 
LENT IN  COMBATING  POLLUTION 


HON.  HAROLD  T.  JOHNSON 

OP  cauroBNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTVKS 

Tuesday.  April  21,  1970 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  today,  April  21.  1970.  to 
give  special  recognition  to  the  activities 
which  will  be  held  throughout  the  Na- 
tion tomorrow  in  observance  of  Earth 

It  is  my  feeling  that  as  we  recognize 
this  event  we  should  not  only  look  to  the 
future  and  the  massive  Job  of  preserving 
our  environment,  but  we  shoiild  also  be 
aware  of  that  which  has  been  accom- 
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pllshed  already.  As  one  who  has  t>een 
proud  of  an  active  legislative  role  in  this 
effort,  I  am  extremely  pleased  that  the 
popular  attention,  which  we  see  demon- 
strated during  this  Earth  Week,  is  di- 
rected at  the  need  to  preserve  our  en- 
vironment and  that  the  Nation  as  a 
whole  is  supporting  an  effort  which  Con- 
gress began  a  score  or  more  years  ago. 

A  review  of  the  record  established  by 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  espe- 
cially during  the  last  half  decade  pro- 
vides us  with  a  solid  foundation  upon 
which  to  build.  I  believe  the  Congress 
has  exercised  great  wisdom  and  leader- 
ship in  tackling  the  task  of  eliminating 
air  and  water  pollution  and  In  solving 
the  problems  of  solid  waste  disposal. 

The  past  5  years  have  been  marked  by 
substantial  legislative  progress  in  all 
three  fields.  These  measures  include  the 
Clean  Air  Act.  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act.  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Act,  the  Water  Resources 
Planning  Act,  and  Solid  Waste  Disposal 
Act.  The  tools  to  win  these  battles  are 
available  to  us  now.  but  they  must  be  put 
to  work  through  adequate  funding. 

There  are  several  proposals  which 
would  sharpen  the  tools  we  have  even 
now  and  help  our  war  to  preserve  our 
environment.  Some  have  been  cleared 
by  the  91st  Congress.  These  Include  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act,  im- 
provements to  the  Clean  Air  Act  and 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act, 
expansion  of  sewage  treatment  plant 
construction  grants,  protection  of  en- 
dangered species  of  fish  and  wildlife, 
continuation  of  saline  water  conversion 
program,  extension  of  the  National 
Council  on  Marine  Resource  and  Engi- 
neering, and  addition  of  two  California 
forest  areas — including  one  in  the  Sec- 
ond Congressional  District  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  represent — to  the  Wilder- 
ness System. 

However,  as  long  as  pollution  exists,  be 
it  in  the  air  we  breathe  or  the  water  we 
drink,  the  responsibility  to  eliminate  it 
has  not  been  met  and  ou:^  task  Ls  not 
completed.  Congress  still  has  before  It 
such  proposals  as  the  Environmental 
Quality  Education  Act.  the  National  En- 
vironmental Laboratory  Act,  and  a  va- 
riety of  programs  to  improve  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  and  Clean 
Air  Act. 

The  Federal  Government,  prodded  by 
congressional  leadership,  has  been  ac- 
tively engaged  in  the  pollution  battle  for 
many,  many  years,  as  indicated  by  pass- 
age of  the  original  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act,  approved  by  the  80th 
Congress  some  22  years  ago.  The  original 
1948  act  extended  to  local  and  State  gov- 
ernments Federal  technical  research  and 
planning  assistance  in  solving  water  pol- 
lution problems. 

The  water  pollution  control  program 
as  we  know  it  today,  first  was  enacted  in 
1956  and  was  modernized  and  expanded 
in  1961,  1965,  1966.  and  again  in  1970. 
This  provides  for  construction  grants  and 
enforcement  procedures,  along  with  re- 
search programs  initiated  earlier. 
Grants  funded  under  this  program 
meant  $65  milUon  alone  to  the  State  of 
California  this  year. 

In  1956  some  $50  million  a  year  was 
authorized.  This  level  of  Federal  assist* 
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ance  was  increased  in  subsequent  legis- 
lation, until  $1  billion  was  authorized  for 
this  fiscal  year. 

As  we  can  recall,  last  year  one  of  the 
major  battles  fought  in  Congress  was 
over  full  funding  of  the  program.  The 
President  had  recommended  only  $214 
million  be  spent.  Pollution  fighters  in 
Congress  sought  the  full  $1  billion  al- 
lowed. The  end  result  was  an  appropria- 
tion of  $800  milUon. 

For  next  year,  the  water  quality  con- 
trol program  is  authorized  at  $1.25  bil- 
lion, but  the  administration  has  pro- 
posed a  new  program  which  would,  in 
effect,  reduce  this  amount  to  $1  billion. 

Turning  to  the  problem  of  air  pollu- 
tion, in  1955  the  Congress  passed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  a  Federal  program  of 
research  in  air  pollution  and  technical 
assistance  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. This  legislation  established  the 
policy — still  in  effect — that  State  and 
local  governments  have  a  fundamental 
responsibility  to  deal  with  community 
air  pollution  problems,  and  the  Federal 
Government  has  an  obligation  to  provide 
leadership  and  support. 

By  1963,  it  was  clear  that  progress  to- 
ward understanding  the  problem  was  not 
being  matched  by  progress  toward  better 
control,  largely  because  States  and  local 
governments  were  not  equipped  to  cope 
effectively  with  community  air  pollution 
problems.  In  December  1963,  Congress 
passed  the  Clean  Air  Act  to  help  States 
and  local  governments  Join  with  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  a  more  vigorous 
attack. 

The  Clean  Air  Act  authorized  two 
major  Federal  activities:  First,  grants 
made  directly  to  States  and  local  agen- 
cies to  assist  them  in  working  up,  estab- 
lishing, and  improving  control  programs; 
and  second.  Federal  action  to  abate  in- 
terstate air  pollution,  a  situation  obvi- 
ously beyond  the  reach  of  individual 
States  and  cities. 

Amendments  to  the  1963  act  were 
passed  in  1965,  under  which  national 
standards  for  controlling  motor  vehicle 
pollution  were  promulgated  for  initial 
application  for  the  1968  motor  vehicle 
model  year.  However,  air  pollution  prob- 
lems despite  the  national  and  local  effort 
grew  and  worsened.  In  1967,  the  Air 
Quality  Act  was  passed,  calling  for  a 
coordinated  attack  on  air  pollution  on  a 
regional  basis  and  giving  something  of 
a  blueprint  for  action  at  all  levels  of 
government  and  industry. 

The  third  major  pollution  threat  is 
in  solid  wastes.  The  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  is  charged,  imder 
the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  of  1965, 
with  coordination  of  research,  training, 
demonstrations,  surveys,  and  studies  of 
solid  waste  programs;  development  and 
application  of  new  tmd  improved  meth- 
ods of  solid  waste  disposal;  and  financial 
and  other  assistance  to  public  and  pri- 
vate agencies  in  solid  waste  disposal 
programs. 

Yes.  Congress  has  begun.  We  have  been 
confronted  with  the  problem  and  we 
must  vigorously  continue  our  efforts  to 
preserve  our  environment.  I  certainly 
want  to  voice  my  commitment  to  expand 
the  legislative  beginnings  we  have  made 
into  a  comprehensive  national  program 
dedicated  to  the  investment  of  time,  re- 
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sources,  and  funds  which  must  be  made 
available  to  secure  a  clean,  pleasant,  and 
safe  nation  for  each  and  every  Ameri- 
can to  live,  grow,  and  prosper. 


VETERANS  OFFICER  IS  OUTSPOKEN 
ON  WAR  DISSENT^aiS 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  ROUDEBUSH 

OP   INDUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  21.  1970 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  serv- 
ing this  year  as  national  commander  of 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  is  Mr.  Ray- 
mond A.  Gallagher  of  South  Dakota. 

He  is  doing  an  outstanding  Job  and 
some  of  the  accomplishments  of  his 
tenure  in  o£Bce  have  been  reviewed  re- 
cently in  a  column  appearing  in  the  In- 
dianapolis News,  Wednesday,  March  25. 
1970. 

The  article  was  written  by  Mr.  Lou 
Hiner,  Jr.,  the  veteran  Washington  cor- 
respondent for  the  News. 

I  commend  the  article  to  the  Con- 
gress. It  follows  in  its  entirety: 

Backs  Nixon — Vxterans  Otficeb  Is 

OXTTSPOKEN  ON  WaB  DISSENTERS 

(ByLouHlner  Jr.) 

Raymond  A.  Gallagher,  the  genial  South 
Dakotan  who  Is  commander-in-chief  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  Is  an  outspoken 
man. 

On  one  subject,  the  Vietnam  war.  Com- 
mander Gallagher  Is  one  of  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration's staunchest  supporters. 

On  another,  the  treatment  of  war  veterans, 
Gallagher  Is  an  out-and-out  critic  of  the  man 
in  the  White  House  and  bis  program. 

In  an  interview,  the  48-year-old  Gallagher 
lashed  out  at  the  "vocal  minority"  and  said 
it  U  a  national  tragedy  that  the  group  Is 
"disrupting  our  country  and  undermining 
the  well  being  and  safety  of  our  men  In 
Vietnam." 

The  message  Gallagher  has  sent  out  to  the 
more  than  10,000  VFW  posts  across  the  coun- 
try Is: 

"The  time  has  come  when  the  great  silent 
majority  in  this  country,  and  that  Includes 
members  of  Congress,  must  stand  up  and 
be  counted  as  to  where  they  stand.  Time  Is 
running  out  and  If  we  don't  speak  out,  that 
vocal  minority  will  most  certainly  take  over 
all  that  Is  meaningful  In  this  country  of 
ours." 

And  when  Gallagher  waves  the  flag  and 
speaks  out,  there  are  plenty  of  people  to 
listen.  Scarcely  a  day  goes  by  when  he  Isn't 
out  speaking  two  or  three  times  on  Ameri- 
canism. He's  been  heckled  by  the  discontents, 
but  It  doesnt  approach  the  applause  of  those 
who  agree  with  him. 

Gallagher  is  no  easy -chair  commander.  He's 
been  to  the  boondocks  In  Vietnam  three 
times  to  talk  and  listen  to  our  servicemen. 
His  last  visit  was  soon  after  he  became  com- 
mander last  August. 

>  The  commander  realizes  the  desire  of 
Americans  to  have  our  troops  withdrawn 
from  Vietnam  is  great,  but  he  expresses  con- 
cern that  too  rapid  a  withdrawal  will  weaken 
the  Vletnamlzatlon  program,  where  the 
South  Vietnamese  wlU  fight  the  war  for 
themselves. 

Gallagher  predicts  our  troop  strength  In 
the  war  area  will  level  off  around  250,000  men. 
How  long  that  number  will  remain  there  Is 
questionable,  he  says,  and  depends  on  how 
fast  the  Vietnamese  can  make  their  own  way. 
On  the  problems  of  the  war  veterans  In 
this  coimtry,  Gallagher  Is  equally  persuasive. 
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He  feels  they  are  being  short-changed. 
Some  Veterans  Administration  hospitals  are 
not  up  to  par;  some  are  Inadequately  staffed, 
and  there  are  not  enough  facilities  to  care 
for  the  growing  number  of  veterans.  He 
points  out  there  are  27  million  veterans  to- 
day and  the  number  Is  being  increased  by 
roughly  1  million  each  year. 

One  bright  light  In  the  treatment  of  vet- 
erans, Gallagher  says.  Is  the  sudden  atten- 
tion Congress  is  giving  to  legislation  estab- 
lishing a  new  OI  Bill  of  Rights. 

On  the  matter  of  Selective  Service,  the  VFW 
neither  endorses  nor  opposes  the  new  lot- 
tery system.  He  believes  young  men  under  It 
are  better  able  to  plan  their  futures,  but  It 
would  be  fairer  if  there  were  no  exemptions 
for  such  reasons  as  college  educations. 

The  VFW  In  Gallagher's  year  as  commander 
Is  likely  to  reach  a  record  membership  of  1.6 
million  veterans  by  August.  The  highest  to 
date  Is  the  1,544,000  enrolled  Just  after  World 
War  n. 


NATIONAL  YWCA  WEEK 


HON.  HAMILTON  FISH,  JR. 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  21,  1970 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  YWCA  of 
Poughkeepsie,  N.Y.,  has  been  a  vital  in- 
fluence for  good  in  the  community  for 
90  years.  Today  its  members  and  its 
energy  are  found,  as  in  the  past,  in  the 
forefront  of  constructive  action  to  meet 
community  problems. 

Typical  of  these  efforts  are  the  spon- 
sorship of  the  YWCA  witl  other  women's 
organizations  in  Dutchess  Coimty  of 
panel  discussions  on  government  which 
are  open  to  the  public.  Senior  citizens 
meet  in  its  buUdng  and  classes  are  held 
there. 

This  is  National  YWCA  Week,  a  time 
when  all  of  us  can  express  our  gratitude 
for  the  concern  shown  by  YWCA  mem- 
bers and  to  commend  their  efforts  on  our 
behalf.  I  should  like  to  add  my  per- 
sonal congratulations  and  well  done  to 
the  board  members  and  staff  of  the 
Poughkeepsie  YWCA.  The  Sunday.  April 
19  issue  of  the  Poughkeepsie  Journal 
commended  the  Poughkeepsie  YWCA  in 
its  lead  editorial  which  I  Include  now 
in  the  Record: 

Value  or  the  YWCA 
"Nothing  Is  certain  in  this  life  except 
change."  So  runs  a  hoary  maxim  that  puzzled 
many  of  us  as  children.  People  today  have 
learned  the  hard  truth  of  that  fact  more 
rapidly  th&n  In  any  other  era  of  our  history. 
The  unrest,  dissension  and  rebellion 
mounting  among  our  people  testify  to  that. 
Change  always  brings  with  it  a  disruptive 
Influence  In  society.  But  the  rapidity  with 
which  change  has  come  In  this  era  has  be- 
wildered most  of  us  and  made  the  Influence 
more  disruptive. 

So  many  and  varied  are  the  problems  and 
concerns  accompanying  the  changes,  the 
average  Individual  Is  apt  to  feel  confused 
and  powerless  to  cope  with  them  alone. 

To  the  women  and  girls  of  Dutchess  Coun- 
ty who  need  help  In  coping  with  their  prob- 
lems or  who  want  to  Join  others  In  seeking 
answers  to  community  problems,  the  YWCA 
offers  opportunity.  For  90  years  the  YWCA 
In  Poughkeepsie  has  been  In  the  forefront  of 
constructive  action  for  the  Individual  and 
the  community. 

This  is  National  'YWCA  Week  which  Is 
being  observed  by  the  association  In  more 
than  7.400  locaUons  across  the  United  States 
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aroimd  the  theme,  "Your  Concern  is  Ouis — 
Join  the  YWCA". 

We  commend  this  organization  for  its 
steadfast  evidence  of  concern  for  others  «^"«1 
Its  continuing  progress  in  working  with  the 
Individual,  the  community  and  the  nation 
for  the  benefit  of  all. 


WATER  POLLUTION 


HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

OF   NEW   JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Tuesday.  April  21,  1970 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
President  Nixon  sent  a  message  to  the 
Congress  stating  that  he  wants  a  study 
made  of  the  practice  of  dumping  solid 
wastes  into  the  oceans.  For  this  I  want 
to  commend  President  Nixon  highly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  there  Is  no  more 
water  on  earth  than  there  was  when  this 
earth  was  created.  In  1970,  however,  the 
United  States  alone  will  use  some  400 
billion  gallons  of  water  each  day,  as  com- 
pared with  about  40  billion  gallons  of 
water  a  day  in  1900.  Much  of  the  water 
used  this  year  will  become  polluted  in 
the  process  of  use — and  the  treatment  it 
receives  after  use  will  not  remove  the 
pollutants  from  it.  Factories  will  pour 
billions  upon  billions  of  water  out  each 
day  in  1970.  Much  of  that  water  will  be 
polluted  because  of  the  content  of  solid 
waste.  Treatment  will  not  be  removing 
the  pollutants  from  that  water  either. 

Because  these  pollutants  are  not  re- 
moved, this  water  will  be  completely  un- 
usable; and  we  will  have  lost  more  of  a 
vital  resource  which  caimot  be  replaced. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  years  conservationists 
have  been  warning  that  we  should  not 
continue  to  pollute  our  rivers  and 
streams;  but  those  sensible  warnings  fell 
on  deaf  ears.  Today,  as  a  result  of  our 
imwUlingness  to  listen  to  these  appeals, 
there  is  not  a  major  body  of  water  in  the 
United  States  which  is  not  polluted,  and 
the  cost  of  cleaning  it  up  Is  very  high. 

This  is  the  reason  for  the  importance 
of  the  President's  recent  statement  pro- 
posing that  this  study  be  made  and  com- 
pleted by  September.  This  is  also  the 
reason  this  effort  should  receive  strong 
bipartisan  support,  because  pollution  does 
not  recognize  political  boundaries,  nor 
political  parties. 

We  should  not  tillow  our  oceans  to  be- 
come open  sewers  in  the  same  manner  in 
which  we  let  this  happen  to  our  lakes 
and  streams  throughout  the  United 
States.  Unfortunately,  however,  there 
seems  to  be  an  attitude  about,  which  feels 
we  can  continue  to  dump  anything  and 
everything  into  the  oceans  that  we  wish 
because  they  are  so  vast  that  they  can 
never  become  polluted.  But  those  who 
believe  this  are  as  wrong  as  those  who 
felt  that  our  rivers  and  streams  would 
never  become  so  polluted  as  to  render 
them  useless. 

To  my  dismay,  I  have,  in  the  past  sev- 
eral years  become  well  acquainted  with 
this  attitude,  because  of  continued  dump- 
ing of  solid  waste  material  off  the  New 
Jersey  shore.  This  dumping,  which  is  per- 
mitted presently  at  less  than  10  miles  off- 
shore has  created  a  serious  pollution 
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problem,  quite  literally  a  "dead"  area  of 
sea  around  the  dumiHng  site.  Continu- 
ation of  this  dumping  at  the  present  site 
might  result  in  widespread  pollution 
which  would  force  us  to  close  our  beaches, 
cause  serious  financial  damage  to  our  re- 
sort business,  and  continue  to  harm  ma- 
rine life. 

Some  time  ago.  I  introduced  legisla- 
tion which  would  require  barges  to  go  out 
at  least  25  miles  from  shore  before  dump- 
ing sewage,  and  would  also  require  ex- 
tensive research  into  the  possibilities  of 
reviving  these  dead  waters.  On  February 
23,  1970,  I  served  as  chairman  of  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Rivers  and  Har- 
bors when  it  conducted  a  congressional 
hearing  on  this  legislation. 

I  feel  that  those  hearings  were  a  good 
start,  and  I  am  presently  in  the  process 
of  gathering  further  information  so  that 
we  can  conduct  another  congressional 
hearing  on  this  subject.  These  are  prob- 
lems which  must  be  faced,  and  we  must 
have  a  national  commitment  to  solve 
them.  To  those  who  say  we  cannot  afford 
to  make  a  realistic  fight  against  water 
pollution.  I  say  we  can  ill  afford  not  to 
make  such  a  fight.  President  Nixon's  re- 
cent message  would  seem  to  indicate  his 
agreement  that  this  must  become  a  top 
priority  Issue.  I  salute  this  effort,  and 
pledge  to  support  and  assist  in  this  fight 
in  any  V^ay  possible. 


QUEEN  ISABELLA  DAY 


HON.  DANIEL  E.  BUTTON 

or   NXW    TOKJC 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  21.  1970 

Mr.  BUTTON.  Mr.  Speaker  April  22  Is 
the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  figures  in  all  his- 
tory. Q\teen  Isabella  of  Spain.  My  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  Honorable 
Jamis  Q.  FniTOM  of  Pennsylvania,  is 
the  sponsor  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
213  which  would  make  that  date  ofiB- 
dally  designated  as  Queen  Isabella 
Day. 

The  mayor  of  my  own  city,  the  Honor- 
able Erastus  Corning  n.  of  Albany.  N.Y.. 
has  quite  properly  proclaimed  the  day 
as  Queen  Isabella  Day.  I  take  pleasure 
In  inserting  Mayor  Coming's  proc- 
lamation of  tribute  to  Queen  Isabella 
In  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Pboclamation 

Whereas.  April  22.  1970.  marlu  the  519tb 
Anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Queen  Isabella, 
dynamic  Castllllan  queen,  who  through  her 
faith  and  confidence  In  Christopher  Colum- 
bus, gave  the  civilized  world  a  new  dimen- 
sion;  and 

Whereas,  Queen  Isabella,  wife  of  Ferdi- 
nand of  Aragon.  by  her  support  of  Coliunbus 
In  his  plans  for  exploration  earned  for  her- 
self a  unique  place  In  the  history  of  West- 
em  civilization:  and 

Whereas.  In  her  own  time.  Isabella  was  a 
queen  noted  for  her  clear  Intellect,  energy, 
virtue  and  patriotism;  and 

Whereas,  the  qualities  of  confidence  In 
the  future,  spirit  of  adventure  with  a  pur- 
pose and  sacrifice  In  the  cause  of  human 
progress  exhibited  by  Queen  Isabella  are 
characteristics  worthy  of  emulation  In  our 
twentieth  century  era  of  exploration; 
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Now,  therefore.  I,  Erastus  Corning  2nd, 
>Cayor  of  the  City  of  Albany,  New  York,  do 
hereby  procUUm  April  22,  1970,  as  Queen 
Isabella  Day  In  the  City  of  Albany,  and  urge 
that  all  citizens,  schools,  historical  and 
other  Interested  organizations  suitably  ob- 
serve thU  significant  event  In  the  history 
of  the  world. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  seal  this  19th 
day  of  February,  1970. 

Ebastvs  CoaNiNG  II, 

Mayor. 
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THE  "NEW  UNEMPLOYMENT":  A 
NEW  PROBLEM 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON 

or  cAXJrotNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Apnl  21,  1970 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  new  economic  phenomenon 
has  arisen  which  is  unique  to  the  indiis- 
trial  and  scientific  climate  of  the  post 
World  War  n  United  States.  I  refer  to 
the  increasingly  serious  problem  of  the 
"new  unemployment" — unemployment 
affecting  the  highly  educated,  well-paid 
personnel  who  for  so  long  have  been  the 
backbone  of  our  Nation's  remarkable  de- 
fense and  aerospace  Industries. 

Because  the  aerospace  industry  tsn- 
ploys  about  27  percent  of  our  country's 
engineers  and  scientists  and  because  this 
industry  is.  therefore,  the  largest  em- 
ployer of  research  and  development 
scientists  and  engineers  in  the  United 
States,  I  think  it  merits  our  concern 
when  conditions  in  this  Government- 
related  industry  throw  these  highly 
trained  and  dedicated  workers  into  a 
high  rate  of  unemployment. 

Mass  layoffs  were  once  associated  only 
with  blue-collar  workers  who,  over  the 
years,  learned  to  view  them  as  a  real 
hazard.  Now,  hundreds  of  highly  edu- 
cated and  highly  paid  white-collar  work- 
ers have  learned  that  the  cancellation  or 
loss  of  a  major  contract  can  throw  them 
onto  the  streets  with  little  warning.  Thus. 
It  is  becoming  apparent  that  economic 
conversion  of  what  have  been  primarily 
defense  and  aerospace  firms  Is  emerging 
as  a  clear  necessity  if  these  workers  are 
to  be  productively  employed  in  civilian 
endeavors. 

The  Southern  California  Professional 
Engineering  Association's  executive  sec- 
retary. Mr.  Robert  Leventhal.  has  been 
active  in  the  effort  to  bring  this  situa- 
tion to  the  attention  of  Federal,  State, 
and  local  authorities  in  order  to  encour- 
age the  development  of  some  remedial 
action. 

A  recent  article  from  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  clearly  depicts  the  depressed  situa- 
tion in  which  many  individuals,  primarily 
engineers,  now  find  themselves.  It  graph- 
ically complements  the  current  dialog 
which  Mr.  Leventhal  and  memt>ers  of 
various  professional  groups  are  now 
fostering.  I  include  the  Times  article  at 
this  point  In  the  Record  : 

(From  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 

Mar.  19.  1970] 

AzmosTACE  Cuts:  New  Joblxss:  Thc  Hichlt 

Pad  Out  on  Stbcxtb 

(By  Robert  A.  Rosenblatt) 

What  happens  when  your  Income  drops 
from  »327  a  week  to  t687 


"We  eat  hamburgers  and  chill  beans." 
says  A.  O.,  a  57-year-old  engineer  with  a 
master's  degree  who  hasn't  worked  since 
October. 

"My  wife  and  I  changed  functions.  She 
goes  to  work  every  day.  I  stay  home  and 
take  care  of  the  house  and  the  children." 

For  A.  O.  and  thousands  of  others,  the  aero- 
space Industry  cutback  Is  a  full-scale  depres- 
sion. Hired  two  years  ago.  he  was  laid  off  by 
McDonnell  Douglas  Corp.,  a  St.  Louis-based 
firm  that  dismissed  15,000  Southern  Califor- 
nia workers  in  1969. 

During  13  years  In  the  Industry,  A.  G. 
worked  at  four  companies  on  a  variety  of 
missile  and  space  program  Jobs.  He  was  trans- 
ferred to  Houston  once  during  an  economy 
move  but  never  was  laid  off. 

Now  he's  out  on  the  street  and  desperately 
looking  for  work. 

NEW  ECONOMIC  PHENOMENON 

A.  G.  is  part  of  a  new  phenomenon  in  the 
post-World  War  II  economy — the  suddenly 
growing  ranks  of  the  highly  educated,  highly 
paid  who  have  lost  their  Jobs. 

Layoffs  traditionally  hit  the  man  carry- 
ing a  lunch  pall,  not  the  man  with  a  brief- 
case. 

However.  American  Industry's  growing  so- 
phlstlcaUon  produced  a  highly  educated, 
professional  work  force.  Modern  companies 
have  an  ever  growing  number  of  white  col- 
lar jobs.  When  layoffs  come,  they  hit  large 
numbers  of  these  employes. 

A.  G.'s  Income  Is  $65  a  week  In  unemploy- 
ment Insurance  benefits,  and  he  Is  hearing 
the  end  of  the  eligibility  period. 

Letters  and  resumes  to  more  than  100  com- 
panies as  far  away  as  South  Africa,  and  8.000 
miles  of  car  trips  around  California  haven't 
produced  a  Job. 

A    CHANCED    HIKING   SCENE 

The  boom  and  bust  aerospace  Industry 
Is  deep  In  a  down  part  of  the  business  cycle 
with  little  relief  In  sight.  In  previous  slack 
times,  layoffs  at  one  company  were  balanced 
by  hiring  somewhere  else. 

"People  could  move  from  one  job  to  an- 
other and  keep  their  homes  and  families  In 
the  same  area,"  recalls  Frank  Smith,  direc- 
tor of  Industrial  relations  at  Northrop  Corp  . 
Beverly  Hills,  which  has  sliced  1.600  workers 
from  Its  West  Coast  payrolls  this  year. 

A  slimmed  down  defense  budget,  curtail- 
ment of  the  space  program,  and  a  slacken- 
ing of  orders  for  civilian  aircraft  hit  the  In- 
dustry all  at  once. 

Commercial  aircraft  development,  and 
subcontracting  Jobs  for  military  contracts 
are  expected  to  put  some  people  back  to 
work  In  Southern  California.  But  Industry 
sources  agree  that  these  Improvements  won't 
offset  recent  cutbacks,  at  least  In  the  near 
future. 

Even  for  workers  who  are  willing  to  leave 
the  state  for  another  aerospace  Job.  the  pic- 
ture Is  gloomy.  Boeing  Co..  Seattle,  has  laid 
off  12.000  In  the  Puget  Sound  area,  plus 
3,000  elsewhere.  Since  Jan.  1.  Grumman 
Corp.,  Bethpage.  N.T.,  has  been  planning 
to  trim  Its  32,500-man  work  force  to  27.500 
by  the  end  of  the  year.  About  8.000  em- 
ployes at  the  Ft.  Worth,  Tex.,  and  Pomona 
plants  of  General  Dynamics  Corp.  lost  their 
jobs  In  a  cutback  that  started  In  mld-1969. 

The  British  government  reports  a  huge 
upsurge  m  applications  from  aerospace  en- 
gineers who  emigrated  to  the  United  States 
during  the  "brain  drain"  of  the  past  decade. 

"Sure,  I'll  pick  up  and  move  In  a  minute 
If  somebody  offered  me  a  decent  Job,"  says 
a  t20,000-a-year  administrator  laid  off  by 
North  American  Rockwell  Corp.,  El  Se- 
gundo.  In  February.  The  company  dismissed 
17.000  workers  laat  year,  and  another  5,000 
will  be  jobless  by  April  1.  About  30%  of  the 
jobless  are  engineers,  and  10%  are  man- 
agers. 
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The  former  administrator  says,  "I  wotild 
be  willing  to  take  a  pay  cut  to  $16,000  or 
$18,000  a  year,  but  nobody  Is  offering  any 
work." 

He's  ready  to  leave  the  industry.  "I  was 
going  to  lease  some  land  and  run  a  board- 
ing stable  for  horses,  but  the  property 
didn't  become  available."  He  also  applied  un- 
successfully for  Jobs  managing  a  resort  and 
working  on  Industrial  development  for  a 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

One  engineer  Is  running  a  gas  station,  an- 
other writes  for  a  financial  magazine,  and 
several  have  taken  civilian  jobs  In  South 
Vietnam. 

Three  of  every  five  aerospace  i>eopIe  apply- 
ing to  one  Los  Angeles-based  employment 
agency  are  asking  for  jobs  outside  the  in- 
dustry. 

"Hundreds  of  them  want  to  be  salesmen  in 
the  engineering  field  or  handling  technical 
products,"  said  one  job  counselor.  "They 
feel  It's  a  chance  to  get  big  money  and  have 
more  job  security." 

But.  he  warns.  "These  jobs  aren't  so  easy 
to  get.  A  man  has  to  have  the  right  back- 
ground and  personality  to  be  a  good  sales- 
man." 

Many  unemployed  professionals  are  job 
hunting  In  government  agencies  at  the  state 
and  city  levels.  Others  are  signing  up  for 
federal  civil  service  examinations. 

"My  main  interests  now  are  job  security 
and  a  decent  wage  even  if  It's  not  as  much 
as  I  was  getting  before,"  says  a  former  con- 
tract planner  at  North  American  Rockwell. 

He  has  applied  for  management  Jobs  at  the 
Post  Office,  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  and 
the  Los  Angeles  County  Engineering  De- 
partment. 

Aerospace  firms  are  holding  job  fairs, 
where  representatives  of  businesses  ranging 
from  computer  manufacturing  to  grocery  re- 
tailing can  pick  up  packages  of  resumes  and 
get  a  line  on  the  skills  now  available. 

Hiring  has  been  spotty,  with  no  trends 
apparent  on  how  aerospace  professionals  will 
be  absorbed  into  the  economy. 

In  aerospace  itself,  some  hiring  is  going 
on,  to  take  care  of  normal  attrition  but  the 
new  jobs  are  mostly  restricted  to  specialties 
such  as  structural  engineers. 

TIES  TO  SOtn-HLAND 

An  exodus  from  the  southern  California 
area  has  not  yet  begun.  Most  of  the  unem- 
ployed are  going  through  their  savings  and 
cutting  expenditures  for  everything  but 
necessities  while  they  search  for  work. 

"It's  very  difficult  to  relocate  people."  says 
an  employment  agency  executive.  "Their  kids 
are  in  school,  they  have  STr  loans  on  their 
homes,  and  they  like  living  In  California. 
People  don't  want  to  pick  up  and  move.  They 
don't  want  to  face  an  8.5%  or  9%  loan  for 
a  home  somewhere  else.  Many  of  them  say 
the  cities  In  the  East  are  too  crowded  and 
uncomfortable." 

Some  aerospace  workers  are  getting  Jobs 
In  the  computer  and  computer  peripheral 
equipment  industries,  reports  Leo  May,  tech- 
nical manager  at  VIP  Agency,  Inc.,  Los 
Angeles. 


NORTH  VIETNAMESE  MAKE  FATAL 
MISCALCULATION 


HON.  GEORGE  BUSH 

or  TZXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  21.  1970 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Nixon  last  night  put  his  finger  directly 
on    the    biggest    miscalculation    North 
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Vietnam  and  her  sympathizers  through- 
out the  world  have  made. 

The  President  said: 

They  thought  they  could  win  politically  in 
the  United  States.  This  proved  to  be  their 
most  fatal  miscalculation. 

How  right  he  is. 

There  may  be  those  who  disagree  with 
the  President.  There  may  be  a  few  who 
actually  sjmapathsize  with  the  enemy.  We 
have  had  those  in  every  war.  The  tories. 
the  copperheads,  the  bimdists,  and  this 
war  is  no  different. 

But  the  bulk  of  the  American  people 
reject  the  idea  of  defeat.  They  reject  the 
idea  of  running  out  on  their  allies  or 
their  fighting  men. 

And  when  it  comes  right  down  to  It, 
they  rally  behind  their  leaders,  so  long 
as  their  leaders  deal  forthrightly  with 
them.  President  Nixon  has  dealt  this 
way — ^honestly  and  above  board.  The 
American  people  have  responded. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  now  for  the 
North  Vietnamese  to  reassess  their  poli- 
cies. The  President  has  made  It  clear — 
they  can  have  peace;  they  cannot  have 
surrender. 

H.R.  17099,  LEGISLATION  PROTECT- 
ING THE  GREAT  LAKES 


HON.  JOHN  C.  KLUCZYNSKI 

OF    nXINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  21.  1970 

ULt.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues on  the  Public  Works  Committee 
in  sponsoring  legislation,  H.R.  17099,  to 
create  a  program  and  procedures  that 
will  aid  in  protecting  the  Great  Lakes. 
This  legislation  is  a  direct  outgrowth  of 
hearings  and  investigations  conducted, 
initially  at  my  request,  by  our  Public 
Works  Committee  and  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers. 

We  have  been  concerned  for  some  time 
about  the  long-range  effect  on  the  lakes 
of  dumping  of  dredge  materials.  Much  of 
the  dredgings  are  not  polluted,  but  some 
of  it  is,  and  any  further  pollution  of  the 
lakes  should  be  prevented. 

My  own  city  of  Chicago  has  been  work- 
ing closely  with  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
to  establish  diked  and  other  disposal 
areas  for  the  dredgings.  We  know  we 
cannot  jeopardize  the  economic  value  of 
our  river  and  harbor  navigation  depths. 
We  also  know  we  must  not  jeopardize  the 
lakes. 

The  program  proposed  in  the  legisla- 
tion we  are  introducing  today  Is  an  out- 
growth smd  excmnsion  of  a  pilot  progrsim 
which  has  already  demonstrated  that 
this  kind  of  approach  can  succeed.  I 
realize  that  it  will  pose  problems  In 
choices  of  land  use  and  financial  re- 
sources, but  I  am  convinced  that  those 
problems  can  be  solved. 

This  legislation  does  something  else 
that  I  believe  is  important.  It  points  up 
the  fact  that  the  Corps  of  Engineers  is 
not  the  polluter— that  the  pollution  arises 
from  the  economic  development  of  the 
areas  involved,  and  that  the  Corps  is  only 
the  agent  of  the  Federal  Govenmient  in 
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its  cooperation  with  the  local  govern- 
ment in  that  economic  development.  The 
Corpjs  has  unjustly  been  required  to  bear 
the  bnmt  of  the  blame;  by  its  division  of 
responsibility  for  solving  the  problem 
where  it  belongs — and  the  areas  the  river 
and  harbor  development  serves. 

I  hope  we  can  look  forward  to  prompt 
action  and  widespread  support  for  this 
bill. 


THE  CHESAPEAKE  BAY 


HON.  GILBERT  GUDE 

or   MABTUUro 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  21.  1970 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Naomi  S. 
Rovner,  of  the  Baltimore  Sun  Washing- 
ton bureau,  in  a  recent  series  of  articles 
has  provided  a  valuable  account  of  the 
discussion  of  the  effects  on  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay  by  the  enlargement  of  the 
Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Canal.  With 
these  articles  the  Sun  has  focused  atten- 
tion on  an  important  aspect  of  the  citi- 
zens' concern  with  preservation  of  the 
Chesapeake  Bay,  one  of  the  east  coast's 
most  valuable  n^itural  resources. 

The  Sim  articles  have  given  proper 
perspective  to  the  importance  of  the 
growing  maritime  commerce  of  the  bay, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  the  delicate  bal- 
ance of  the  bay's  precious  naturtil  re- 
sources of  fish  and  wildlife,  and  the 
many  recreational  assets  of  the  bay.  As 
the  Nation  dedicates  itself  this  week  to 
an  environmental  emphasis,  I  commend 
to  my  colleagues  this  valuable  series  of 
Naomi  Rovner  and  the  editorial  of  the 
Baltimore  Sun: 

(Prom  the  Baltimore  Bun,  Mar.   21,   1970) 
Chesapeake  and  Deuware  Canal  Work  Poses 
Thbeat  to  Bat,  Oude  Wabns 
(By  Naomi  S.  Rovner) 
Washington,    March    20. — ^Representetive 
Gilbert  Gude   (R.,  8th)   warned  today  that 
completion  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware 
canal  project  might  spell  disaster  for  the 
ecology  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay.  He  angrily 
dismissed  as  "completely  unsatisfactory"  an 
Army  engineer's  report  minimizing  the  pol- 
lution potential  of  the  canal  project. 

The  10-year  project  to  widen  and  deepen 
the  canal  is  scheduled  for  completion  in 
June.  1972.  It  Is  considered  of  critical  im- 
portance to  the  economic  stance  of  the  port 
of  Baltimore  in  the  East  Coast  competition 
for  containershlp  traffic. 

But  Mr.  Gude  warned  today  that  In  their 
haste  to  complete  the  waterway.  Army 
scientists  may  have  overlooked  the  possible 
Impact  on  the  ecology  of  the  Bay. 

"The  potential  for  environmental  disaster 
is  much  greater  with  the  C.  &  D.  Canal  en- 
largement than  with  the  atomic  reactor  at  the 
Calvert  Cliffs,"  Mr.  Oude  declared. 
warned  bt  sczentists 
He  said  he  was  first  alerted  to  the  possible 
dangers  by  four  Johns  Hopkins  University 
scientists,  who  noted  that  the  canal  project 
will  require  a  massive  diversion  of  fresh  water 
from  the  Chesapeake  Bay  to  the  Delaware 
Bay  with  the  resultant  increase  in  the  salinity 
of  the  Chesapeake. 

The  Hopkins  professors  who  alerted  Mr. 
Gude  to  the  potential  dangers  of  the  project 
were  John  C.  Geyer,  chairman  of  the  depart- 
ment of  geography  and  environmental  engi- 
neering. Charles  E.  Renn,  and  M.   Gordon 
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WoUnan,  professors  In  that  department,  and 
Owen  M.  Phillips,  chairman  of  the  depart- 
ment of  earth  and  planetary  sciences. 

The  scientists  had  urged  the  further  canal 
work  be  postp>oned  until  the  proposed  hy- 
draulic model  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay  Is  com- 
pleted and  the  actual  Impact  of  the  canal 
could  be  adequately  tested. 

HARM    TO    OTSTEXS    ITAaXD 

But,  Mr.  Oude  pointed  out  that  the  Bay 
model  Itself  Is  not  scheduled  for  completion 
until  1976 — long  after  completion  of  the 
canal. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Eighth  dUtrlct  Republi- 
can, Col.  Edwin  D.  Patterson,  deputy  divi- 
sion engineer,  admitted  that  the  Army  could 
not  assess  the  significance  of  the  new  flow 
patterns,  especially  during  dry  periods.  He 
wrote:  "the  effect  of  these  flows  during  dry 
periods  on  the  characteristics  of  Chesapeake 
Bay  Is  not  known  at  this  time,  and  I  agree 
with  you  that  these  could  be  checked  out  In 
the  Bay  model  when  It  Is  completed." 

To  this.  Mr.  Oude  said  today:  "the  Army 
thinks  the  Bay  model  would  be  fine  to  study 
what's   going   to   happen   after  It   happens." 

The  congressman  noted  that  one  possible 
effect  of  the  flow  and  the  resultant  high  salt 
content  of  the  Bay  water,  would  likely  be  a 
new  Invasion  of  the  oyster  killing  protozoan 
parasite  MSX.  which  thrives  only  In  water 
with  a  high   salinity  factor. 

The  Army  letter  described  the  total  Inflow 
caused  by  the  canal  as  "not  likely  to  be  slg- 
nlflcant  over  the  long  term  of  seasonally 
varying  fresh  water  Inflows  Into  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay." 

BAKLT    nCPACT   rXABKD 

Mr.  Oude  said  that  bis  concern,  however, 
was  over  the  damage  which  could  be  caused, 
for  example  to  the  oyster  beds.  In  a  single 
dry  season.  Statistically,  viewed  over  a  hun- 
dred-year period,  the  Bay  could  recover,  but 
In  fact,  the  Immediate  damage  could  be 
disastrous,  he  said. 

The  Marylander  said  he  had  hoped  that  the 
dangers  of  the  canal  would  be  explored  in 
hearings  on  the  Bay  model  authorization  re- 
quests late  last  year,  and  has  written  his 
request  to  Representative  Oeorge  Fallon  (D.. 
ifh),  the  cbalnnan  of  the  House  Public 
Works  Committee  and  a  powerful  proi>onent 
of  the  canal  project. 

Mr.  Oude  said  be  would  urge  Investigation 
of  the  problem  at  the  "highest  levels,"  before 
the  project  has  gone  beyond  the  point  of 
saving  the  Bay. 

(From  the  Baltimore  Sun.  Mar.  25,   1970] 
MorroN,  Quin  Dxkand  Halt  To  Woax  On 
Chxsapbakb  and  Dklawabs  Canal 

(By  Naomi  S.  Rovner) 

Wasbincton,  March  34. — Two  Maryland 
legislators  demanded  today  that  all  work  on 
the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Canal  project 
be  halted  immediately. 

In  letters  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  Representa- 
tive Gilbert  Gude  (R.,  8th)  and  Representa- 
tive Rogers  C.  B.  Morton  (R..  1st)  noted  that 
a  newly  released.  Interior  Department  study 
of  estuaries  throughout  the  country  spe- 
cifically warns  of  disruption  to  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay's  ecology  caused  by  fresh  water 
diversions  engendered  by  the  canal. 

The  Interior  study  which  was  completed 
last  January  but  was  made  available  to  Bdr. 
Oude  only  last  week,  stated  In  reference  to 
the  canal  project:  "The  consequences  of 
water  diversion  among  river  systems  within 
the  eetuary  or  beyond  the  Chesapeake  basin 
should  be  clearly  understood  before  diver- 
sions are  planned." 

SCIXMIIHIS    ALZXT 

Mr.  Oude  said  last  week  that  four  Johns 
Hopkins  University  scientists  had  alerted 
him  to  the  potential  dangers  of  the  canal, 
which  is  expected  to  be  finished  In  1973. 
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The  $2  bllUon  project  has  been  given  the 
highest  priority  by  Maryland  congressmen, 
reflecting  the  urgency  of  Baltimore  port  In- 
terests which  are  blocked  from  using  mod- 
em shipping  techniques  until  the  comple- 
tion of  the  work  to  widen  and  deepen  the 
canal. 

The  canal  work  Is  under  the  Jturlsdlctlon 
of  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  which  is 
Itself  under  intenslfled  criticism  from  anti- 
pollution forces  who  are  charging  that  It  has 
been  permitted  to  construct  dams,  bridges, 
<»t)nai«  and  other  projects  on  the  nation's 
waterways  without  proper  regard  for  environ- 
mental impact. 

Mr.  Oude  and  Mr.  Morton  also  wrote  today 
to  Russell  Train,  chairman  of  the  President's 
Environmental  Quality  Council,  and  to  Rep- 
resentative Oeorge  H.  Fallon  (D.,  4th) .  chair- 
man of  the  House  Public  Works  Committee. 

As  head  of  the  committee  which  author- 
ized the  Army  engineer  project,  Mr.  Fallon 
has  been  one  of  the  leading  proponents  of 
rapid  completion  of  the  canal  project. 

He  has  also  supported  the  Chesapeake  Bay 
study  and  hydraulic  model  which.  Army  en- 
gineer spokesmen  concede,  might  have  pro- 
vided accurate  data  about  the  canal's  poten- 
tial Impact  on  the  bay. 

However,  appropriations  for  the  Bay  model, 
which  Is  scheduled  to  be  built  In  Mr.  Mor- 
ton's congressional  district,  have  lagged  be- 
hind those  for  the  canal,  and  the  date  for 
completion  of  the  Bay  model  has  been  tenta- 
tively set  for  1976. 

HALT    PBNOINO    OFXSATION 

In  their  letters,  Mr.  Oude  and  Mr.  Morton 
ask  that  the  canal  work  be  supped  until  the 
Bay  model  is  operative. 

At  the  same  time,  they  urged  Mr.  Pallon 
to  provide  the  Corps  of  Engineers  with  the 
authority  to  conduct  a  feasibility  study  on 
the  Installation  of  some  kind  of  barriers  in 
the  canal  to  prevent  the  outflow  of  fresh 
water  from  the  Bay  when  the  canal  Is  com- 
pleted. 

Mr.  Morton,  chairman  of  the  Republican 
National  Committee  and  once  a  leading  can- 
didate to  head  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior himself,  will  be  weighing  his  Influence 
in  this  matter  against  that  of  Mr.  Fallon, 
whose  committee  controls  the  priority,  and 
even  the  very  existence,  of  Corps  of  Engineers 
projecu. 

The  question  of  the  canal's  Impact  on  the 
Bay  was  raised  by  state  Bay  experts  several 
years  ago,  but  then  quickly  smothered  under 
what  seemed  then  to  be  the  more  critical 
question  of  what  the  effect  on  the  economy 
of  the  Port  of  BaltUn<n«  would  be  U  the  canal 
were  not  improved. 

But  the  Interior  Department's  own  report 
now  speaks  of  the  potential  dangers  not  only 
to  the  wildlife  In  the  Bay,  but  to  offshore 
g&me  fish  which  spawn  In  the  Bay. 

The  report  notes  that  the  bottom  currents 
move  Into  the  Bay  from  as  far  as  35  miles 
offshore. 

Then.  It  declares:  "Since  the  Susquehanna 
Is  the  major  fresh -water  source  for  the  Ches- 
apeake estuary  and  It  Is  presently  among  the 
least  utilized  of  all  water  sources  In  the 
United  States,  we  can  expect  there  will  be 
an  Increasing  demand  for  water  from  the 
Philadelphia  and  New  York  City  area"  with 
the  canal  completion. 

|From   the   Baltimore   Sun,  Mar.   36,    1970] 

HXABINaS  PULNNKO  ON  ChXSATXAKX  AND  DXLA- 

WABK    Canal — Fallon    Hopes   To    Fn«D   jr 
PaOJICT  Posxs  POLLXmON  Tbxxat 

(By  Naomi  S.  Rovner) 
Waskincton,  Bdarch  35— Representative 
Oeorge  H.  Fallon  (D.,  4th.)  said  today  he 
would  hold  special  hearings  "as  soon  after 
Baster  as  possible"  to  explore  the  possible 
pollution  threat  posed  by  the  widening  and 
deepening  of  the  Cha«qpeake  and  Delaware 
CanaL 
Mr.  MUon  la  chairman  of  the  House  Pub- 
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Uc  Works  Committee,  which  has  jurisdiction 
over  all  projects,  including  the  canal,  that 
are  handled  by  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 
His  announcement  came  on  the  heels  of  a 
demand  by  Representatives  Gilbert  Oude  (R., 
8th)  and  Rogers  C.  B.  Morton  (R.,  1st)  for 
an  embargo  on  the  canal's  construction  until 
the  proposed  hydraulic  model  of  Chesapeake 
Bay  Is  constructed  by  about  1976  and  the 
precise  effects  of  the  canal  project  can  be 
assessed. 

DEZPLT  CONCXKNED 

Mr.  Oude  and  Mr.  Morton  said  they  were 
"deeply  concerned"  over  the  unknown  effects 
on  the  bay's  ecology  of  massive  diversions  of 
fresh  water  from  the  streams  feeding  Into  the 
bay  and  the  subsequent  Increase  of  the  bay*! 
salt  level. 

Army  engineers  have  minimized  the  "sta- 
tistical effect,"  but  they  admit  that  they  do 
not  know  what  would  happen  In  dry  seasons. 

Mr.  Fallon,  who  plays  a  powerful  role  In 
determining  priorities  for  engineering  proj- 
ects said  today:  "Of  course  we  dont  want 
to  pollute  the  bay." 

He  said  he  was  aware  of  the  question  re- 
garding water  diversions,  but  added:  "No 
one  can  deflnltely  state  It  would  do  the 
damage." 

INTXaXSTED   PARTXKS   iNvrrxD 

In  any  case,  he  said  he  would  Invite  Mr. 
Morton.  Mr.  Oude,  Interior  Department  offi- 
cials. Army  Corps  of  Engineers  sp>okesmen, 
eoologlsts,  bay  specialists,  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University  professors  who  warned  Mr.  Oude 
and  "any  other  Interested  (lartles"  to  testify 
at  the  hearings. 

He  said  he  hoped  the  canal  work  would 
not  have  to  be  stopped.  "If  there  Is  any 
danger,  we  ought  to  see  If  we  can't  correct  It 
by  a  lock  or  something,"  the  veteran  legisla- 
tor from  Baltimore  said. 

>ir.  Morton  and  Mr.  Oude  yesterday  wrote 
Walter  J.  Hlckel,  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
Russel  Train,  the  under  secretary  and  chair- 
man of  the  President's  New  Environmental 
Quality  Control  Council  and  Stanley  R. 
Resor,  Secretary  of  the  Army,  demanded  the 
embargo  on  the  canal  project. 

They  also  wrote  Mr.  Fallon,  urging  him 
to  help  get  authorization  for  the  Army  to 
take  corrective  measures  In  the  matter. 

The  canal  Is  considered  critical  to  the  eco- 
nomic well-being  of  the  port  of  Baltimore, 
because  until  Its  completion,  the  new  giant 
container  vessels  are  imable  to  reach  the 
Baltimore  harbor.  The  9100  million  Improve- 
ment project  has  a  completion  date  of  1972. 
Only  about  16  miles  remains  to  be  widened 
and  deepened,  but  It  Is  this  last  work  that 
could  have  the  most  disastrous  Impact  on  the 
bay. 

Mr.  Oude  noted  last  week  that  the  bay 
model  will  be  able  to  dupUcate  the  bay's 
complicated  system  of  tides  and  currents 
exactly.  In  addition.  It  will  be  able  to  "speed 
up  time"  so  that,  for  example,  100  years  of 
tides  and  currents  could  be  duplicated  In  a 
few  hours,  and  their  exact  Impact  measured 
accurately. 

He  said  he  Is  convinced  that  the  canal 
poses  a  much  greater  potential  threat  to  the 
bay's  ecology  than  does  the  controversial 
atomic  reactor  that  Is  planned  at  Calvert 
Cliffs. 

(From  the  Baltimore  S\m,  Apr.  8,  1970] 

Chesafxakx      and      Dxlawakx      Psotbctxon 
Called     Costlt — Gcnxxal     Sats     Fxxsh 
Wateb  Plan  Will  Cost  "Ton  or  Monxt" 
(By  Naomi  S.  Rovner) 

Washinotok,  April  7. — Installation  of  pro- 
tective devices  on  the  Chesapeake  and  Etiela- 
ware  Canal  to  prevent  loss  of  fresh  water  from 
the  upper  Chesapeake  Bay  would  "cost  a  too 
of  money,"  Brig.  Oen.  Richard  M.  Groves,  of 
the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  said  today. 

General  Groves  pledged  that  "we  In  the 
Corps  are  thinking  positively  In  this  matter," 
but  he  told  a  congressional  panel  today  that 
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"Intensive  studies"  on  the  project  to  widen 
and  deepen  the  canal  had  shown  that  "In 
general,  the  beneficial  effects  outweighed  the 
detrimental." 

General  Oroves  testified  during  the  first 
day  of  special  hearings  before  the  House  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee  which  were  prompted 
by  charges  that  the  ecology  of  the  Chesapeake 
faced  "catastrophe"  If  the  canal  were  com- 
pleted as  anticipated. 

cessation  of  work  tntcEo 

Two  Maryland  congressmen.  Representa- 
tives Gilbert  Gude  (R.,  8th)  and  Rogers  C.  B. 
Morton  (R.,  1st)  have  demanded  the  cessa- 
tion of  work  on  the  nearly  completed  canal 
until  the  potential  hazards  are  fully  Investi- 
gated and  steps  have  been  taken  to  avoid 
them. 

Representative  William  C.  Cramer  (R., 
Fla.),  a  member  of  the  committee,  chal- 
lenged General  Oroves'  reluctance  to  slow 
down  the  project  until  the  ultimate  effects 
can  be  measured  and  charged  that  "as  far  as 
I'm  concerned  the  Corps  of  Engineers  better 
start  getting  ecology-oriented." 

"Perhaps,"  the  soft-spoken  Republican 
suggested,  "because  the  Corps  Is  strait-Jack- 
eted Into  a  cost-benefit  ratio  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,"  costs  outweighed  adequate 
consideration  of  environment. 

General  Groves  said  the  Army  was  In  the 
process  of  setting  up  mathematical  models 
of  the  bay  which  will  g^ve  some  Indication  of 
how  serious  the  change  In  water  flow  will  be, 
and  he  promised  that  If  "It  looks  as  though 
we're  headed  for  trouble,"  a  partial  plug,  now 
stemming  some  of  the  canal  flow  while  the 
work  proceeds,  will  be  left  in  place  pending 
remedial  steps. 

An  ecologlst  from  Mississippi,  who  was  later 
Identified  as  an  Army  consultant  on  the  canal 
project,  suggested  that  even  If  the  freeh  water 
diversion  occurred,  "I  like  salt  better — It 
might  be  beneficial  If  the  salinity  Increased  a 
Uttle." 

Dr.  Gordon  Gunter,  who  works  for  the  Gulf 
Coast  Research  Laboratory,  conceded,  bow- 
ever,  that  most  of  his  research  on  the  project 
bad  Involved  the  disposition  of  silt  from  the 
dredging  operations,  and  his  knowledge  of 
the  salinity  situation  was  from  studies  con- 
ducted by  others. 

CHAaCES   RENEWED 

Mr.  Oude  and  a  representative  from  Mr. 
Morton's  office  reviewed  their  charges  today 
that  the  Chesapeake's  wildlife  was  threat- 
ened by  a  change  In  the  salt  levels  and  that 
the  Army  was  taking  too  casual  an  attitude. 

Representative  George  M.  Pallon  (D.,  4tb), 
the  chairman  of  the  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee, emphasized  bis  own  support  for  the  hy- 
draulic model  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay  which 
Mr.  Gude  and  Mr.  Morton  believe  should  have 
preceded  the  canal  work. 

V 
OF   CRUCIAL    IMPORTANCE 

But  Mr.  Fallon  noted  that  the  completion 
of  the  canal  project  was  of  crucial  Impor- 
tance to  Baltimore  shipping  Interests. 

He  Indicated  that  he  seriously  questioned 
the  need  for  halting  construction  on  the 
project  now,  because  the  bay  model  Is  not 
scheduled  for  completion  until  1975. 

The  canal  should  be  open  to  Increase  ton- 
nage traffic  by  1972. 

[From  the  Baltimore  Sun,  Apr.  9,  1970] 

Delay  in  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Work 

Urged  Pendinq  Bat  Wiloute  Stddt 


(By  Naomi  8.  Royner) 

WABRnfcroN,  April  8. — An  assistant  secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  recommended  today  that 
the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  suspend  work 
on  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Canal  un- 
til the  project's  effect  on  the  Chesapeake 
Bay's  fish  and  wildlife  population  can  be 
evaluated. 

But  as  the  second  day  ai  congressional 
hearings  here  on  the  poteltlal  dangers  of  the 
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canal  drew  to  a  close.  It  was  clear  that  mem- 
bers of  the  House  Public  Works  Committee 
were  leaning  toward  completion  of  the  proj- 
ect on  which  $80  million  of  a  $104  mllUon 
authorization  has  already  been  spent. 

TOO    MCCH    at    STAKE 

Dr.  Leslie  L.  Olasgow,  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment assistant  secretary  for  fish  and  wild- 
life, said  that  "there  Is  just  too  much  at  stake 
for  us  to  proceed  without  having  the  neces- 
sary Information." 

Two  Maryland  bay  specialists.  Dr.  L.  Eu- 
gene Cronln,  director  of  the  Chesapeake  Bio- 
logical Laboratory,  and  Donald  W.  Prltchard 
of  the  Chesapeake  Bay  Institute  of  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  said  they  believed  the 
canal  work  should  proceed — but  only  along 
with  specified  research  and  corrective  work. 

They  submitted  a  preliminary  cost  esti- 
mate of  almost  $1  million  for  research  on  the 
project.  The  costs,  however,  did  not  Include 
those  for  their  iwoposals  for  "reliable  struc- 
tures" to  prevent  the  potentially  dangerous 
diversion  of  fresh  water  from  the  Chesapeake 
Bay. 

called    TOO    EXPENSIVE 

A  spokesman  for  the  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers Indicated  at  yesterday's  hearings  that 
such  control  structures  would  be  too  exiien- 
slve  to  Install  and  said  merely  that  the  corps 
would  continue  Its  own  unspecified  and  low- 
financed  research  as  It  completed  the  canal. 

Dr.  Prltchard  produced  charts  today  to 
show  that  according  to  a  Just-completed 
mathematical  bay  model,  the  canal,  deepened 
to  35  feet  from  Its  present  27-feet,  would  not 
unduly  upset  the  bay's  ecological  balance, 
as  has  been  charged. 

But  he  warned  that  although  the  fresh 
water  diverted  by  the  canal  might  not  In  It- 
self cause  disaster  In  the  bay,  completion  of 
the  canal  Is  "robbing  somebody  of  drinking 
water." 

Both  he  and  Dr.  Cronln  noted  that  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  will  Increasingly  need 
to  draw  on  the  Susquehanna  River  for  drink- 
ing water  and  the  subsequent  increased  di- 
version of  fresh  water  combined  with  the 
canal  might  produce  the  oversaltlng  of  the 
bay  that  Is  feared  by  canal  critics. 

Dr.  Cronln  said  It  would  be  "Just  stupid" 
to  proceed  with  the  canal  work  without 
building  controls  into  the  system  and  with- 
out performing  the  detailed  biological  re- 
search he  proposed,  Including  completion  of 
a  hydraulic  bay  model. 

The  potential  dangers  to  the  bay  were 
raised  by  Representatives  Gilbert  Oude  (R., 
8th)  and  Rogers  C.  B.  Morton  (R.,  ist)  who 
have  asked  that  the  canal  be  delayed  until 
after  the  hydraulic  bay  model,  a  $15  million 
project.  Is  completed.  It  now  has  a  tentative 
completion  date  of  1975. 

Other  scientific  witnesses  pointed  out,  how- 
ever, that  even  the  hydraulic  model  will  not 
answer  questions  about  the  biology  of  the 
bay. 

"Hiere  was  some  testimony  today  that  the 
Increased  salinity  in  the  bay  could  have 
beneficial  effects  and  it  was  noted  that  sur- 
prised scientists  discovered  that  the  striped 
bass  or  rock  fish  uses  the  canal  itself  as  a 
spawning  ground. 

The  scientists  said,  however,  that  they 
could  not  begin  to  tell  whether  the  Increased 
flow  In  the  deepened  channel  would  help 
or  hurt  the  young  fish  and  the  fish  eggs. 

Dr.  Prltchard,  the  strongest  scientific  wit- 
ness for  proceeding  with  the  work,  noted  that 
while  he  personally  felt  that  the  canal  work 
alone  would  not  harm  the  bay,  he  could  not 
say  his  work  or  his  new  mathematical  com- 
puter-model was  "absolutely  infallible." 

He  reiterated  that  continued  work  on  the 
canal  was  a  "risk,"  and  that  "measurable  and 
detrimental"  effects  on  the  bay  could  be 
expected  If  the  fresh  water  fiow  were  lowered 
any  more. 

began  as  lo-rooT  deep  canal 

Dr.  Glasgow,  whose  official  recommenda- 
tion  that  the  canal   be   delayed  drew  In- 
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credulous  questions  from  some  committee 
members,  also  noted  that  in  the  past  there 
have  been  repeated  requests  for  deepening 
the  canal.  He  noted  that  the  C.&D.  canal 
began  as  a  10-foot  deep  channel  In  the 
Seventeenth  Century. 

[From  the  Baltimore  Sim,  Apr.  12,  1970] 
Ton  of  Monet 

The  project  to  make  the  Chesapeake  and 
Delaware  Canal  wider  and  deeper,  now  under 
way,  is  a  vital  one  for  the  port  of  Baltimore. 
And  what  is  vital  for  the  port  is  vital  for 
the  economic  structure  of  the  state.  "Hiere 
is,  though,  another  side  of  the  picture:  an- 
other vitality.  The  Chesapeake  Bay  and  Its 
wildlife  also  are  Important  to  Baltimore  and 
the  state's  economy.  Here  we  have  the  rub: 
The  claim  is  made  that  the  canal  project  will 
divert  fresh  water  from  the  upper  reaches 
of  the  bay  with  an  adverse  effect  on  the 
ecology  of  the  Chesapeake  area. 

There  are  those  who  believe  that  the  wel- 
fare of  the  port  is  more  Important  than  the 
bay's  ecology.  There  are  those  who  hold  the 
opposite  view.  There  are  those  who  think 
that  the  escape  of  fresh  water  through  the 
canal  wotild  not  adversely  affect  wildlife. 

Can  the  canal  widening  and  deepening  be 
carried  out  and  at  the  same  time  the  bay 
be  given  full  protection?  Brig.  Gen.  Richard 
M.  Groves,  of  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers, 
has  said  that  the  furnishing  of  such  pro- 
tection would  "cost  a  ton  of  money."  How 
much  a  ton  of  money  Is  can  be  left  to  the 
Department  of  the  Tteasury.  But  Maryland 
will  want  assurance  that  the  Chesapeake 
will  not  be  harmed  through  lack  of  direct 
action  to  protect  It. 


THE  PRESroENT'S  VIETNAM  STATE- 
MENT: "THE  ENEMY  HAS  FAILED" 


HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

OF  AXIZOIfA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  21,  1970 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Spealcer,  "the  en- 
emy has  failed  to  win  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam." 

In  President  Nixon's  candid  and  con- 
fident speech  on  the  situation  in  South- 
east Asia,  those  words  were — to  my 
mind — the  most  significant. 

Hanoi  had  hoped  for  a  military  victory. 
Then  Hanoi  had  hoped  to  win  a  propa- 
ganda victory  in  the  United  States  that 
would  destroy  the  will  of  the  American 
people. 

As  our  President  proudly  said,  the 
American  people  held  fast,  and  the  enemy 
has  failed. 

Vietnamization  is  working. 

Pacification  is  working. 

American  casualties  have  declined. 

In  the  past  year.  115,500  of  our  young 
men  have  come  home  from  Vietnam. 
During  the  next  year  150,000  more  will 
come  home. 

President  Nixon's  policy — deliberate, 
firm,  confident — is  working.  Now  it 
should  be  clear  to  all  that  only  one  more 
step  Is  needed  to  bring  the  war  to  an  end : 
Hanoi  should  come  to  the  bargaining 
table  with  a  realistic  approach  and  move 
toward  a  sound  political  settlement.  No 
longer  should  the  enemy  demand  humil- 
iation and  defeat  for  the  United  States. 
For  the  enemy  has  failed. 
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CONGRESSIONAL  QUESTIONNAIRE 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  MESKILL 

or  coNKKcnctTT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  21.  1970 

Mr.  MESKILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again.  I  am  sending  my  annual  congres- 
sional questionnaire  to  residents  of  the 
Sixth  Congressional  District.  The  ques- 
tionnaire contains  18  questions  on  some 
of  the  most  controversial  issues  con- 
fronting the  Nation.  When  the  results 
of  this  poll  have  been  tabulated.  I  will 
report  them  to  the  Congress,  to  the  Pres- 
ident, and  to  the  residents  of  the  Sixth 
Congressional  District  in  Connecticut. 

I  am  inserting  the  full  text  of  my  ques- 
tionnaire m  the  Record  in  the  hope  that 
my  colleagues  will  find  the  questions  food 
for  thought. 

The  questionnaire  follows: 

Congress  or  ths  UNrrsD  Statcs, 

H017SK  or  Rephxsentativis. 
Waamngton,  D.C.,  April,  1970. 

Dea«  Friends:  We  have  entered  the  decade 
of  the  seventies.  The  Second  Se«8lon  of  the 
91st  Congress  has  assembled,  and  we  have 
begun  our  work  of  voting  on  many  contro- 
versial Issues. 

As  In  past  years,  I  have  again  prepared  a 
questionnaire  to  seek  your  views  on  many  of 
the  comple.x  Issues  facing  our  Nation  today: 
such  as  inflation,  drug  control,  and  the  con- 
flict in  Southeast  Asia  I  would  like  to  ask 
you  to  take  a  moment  or  two  of  your  time 
to  share  your  opinions  on  some  of  these  Is- 
sues with  me.  Knowing  your  views  enables 
me  to  do  a  better  Job  of  representing  you  In 
Washington. 

The  results  will  be  tabulated  and  reported 
to  the  Congress,  the  President,  and  to  you. 

You  do  not  need  an  envelope  to  return  this 
questionnaire.  Just  refold  It  and  afllz  a  at 
stamp  A  prompt  return  will  expedite  the 
tabulation  of  results. 

Thanking  you  In  advance.  I  remain 
Sincerely  yours, 

Thomas  J.  MesKiu.. 
Member  of  Congress. 

(Not  printed  at  taxpayers'  expense.) 

CONCRXSSIONAI.    QUESnONNAIU 

In  answering  the  multiple  questions,  please 
Indicate  your  opinion  by  inserting  a,  b,  c.  d, 
or  e  in  the  space  provided.  Other  questions 
answer  "yes"  or  "no".  Tour  answers  will  bs 
held  In  confldence.  The  questions  are  de- 
signed so  that  both  husband  and  wife  can 
express  their  views. 

1.  Do  you  agree  with  Vice  President 
Agnew's  charge  that  news  media  are  often 
biased? 

3.  Should  wage  and  price  controls  be  Im- 
posed to  stop  inflation? 

3  Do  you  think  the  President  has  been 
candid  with  the  American  public  about  this 
Nation's  Involvement  In  Laos  and  Cambodia? 

4.  Should  the  United  States  provide  Lacs 
and  Cambodia  with : 

(a)  military  equipment 

(b)  advice 

(c)  military  support  (bombing  and  recon- 
naissance) 

( d )  ground  troops  « 

(e)  leave  them  on  their  own? 

5.  Do  you  feel  our  children  are  receiving: 

(a)  an  excellent  education 

( b)  a  good  education 

(c)  an  adequate  education 

(d)  a  poor  education? 

6.  Do  you  favor: 

(a)  Increasing  Federal  aid  to  education 
under  existing  programs 
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(b)  reducing  allocations  to  existing  pro- 
grama 

(c)  maintaining  aid  at  present  levels  for 
existing  programs  ^ 

(d)  restructuring  and  reforming  mu  entire 
Federal  aid  to  education  program? 

7.  Do  you  favor  bussing  school  children  to 
achieve  a  better  racial  balance? 

8.  Has  the  Supreme  Court  been  too  lenient 
in  Its  decisions  on  pornography  and  obacen- 
Ity? 

9.  So  that  Industry  will  Install  pollution 
abatement  devices,  would  you  favor: 

(a)  granting  tax  credits  for  such  Installa- 
tions 

(b)  issuing  a  deadline  for  abatement  with 
a  fine  for  failure  to  comply? 

10.  Do  you  favor  a  Federal  gun  registration 
law? 

11.  Do  you  approve  of  the  way  President 
Nixon  has  handled  the  war  In  Vietnam? 

12.  Do  you  favor  a  four-year  term  for 
Congressmen? 

13.  Do  you  think  local.  State,  or  Federal 
employees  should  have  the  right  to  strike? 

14.  Do  you  favor  increasing  postal  rates  to 
pay  the  cost  of  pay  raises  for  Federal  em- 
ployees? 

15.  Do  you  favor  continuing  our  spending 
to  explore  space? 

16.  What  do  you  think  are  our  most  Im- 
portant domestic  problems  today?  (List  In 
order  of  importance;  1,  2,  3,  etc. ) 

Crime 

Pollution 

Racial  hosUllty 

Education 

Pornography  through  mall 

Conununism 

Campus  rebellions 

—  —  Drug  problems 

Poverty 

More  emphasis  on  health  needs  and 

health  research,  e.g.,  conquering 
diseases  such  as  the  common  cold, 
arthritis,  leukemia,  multiple  scle- 
rosis. 

Other 

17.  On  student  disorders  In  universities  and 
colleges,  are  you  In  favor  of:  (Answer  yes  or 
no  for  each  question.) 

(a)  stopping  Federal  aid  to  students  con- 
victed by  a  dvU  court  or  disciplined  by  school 
authorities  for  disorder? 

lb)  stopping  Federal  aid  to  schools  where 
the  administration  falls  to  curb  disorder? 

(CI    use  of  Federal  troops  to  quell  violence? 

(di  giving  schools  complete  control  over 
their  campuses? 

18.  On  the  Selective  Service  System,  do  you 
favor : 

lai  retaining  telectlve  service  boards 

(b)  a  lottery 

(c)  an  all-volunteer  armed  force 

(d)  use  of  draft  only  in  time  of  declared 
war 

lei  other? 
Comments : 
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LONGSHOREMEN  URGED  TO  KEEP 
PRESSURE  ON  REDS 


MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN- 
HOW  LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  IOWA 

ZN  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  21.  1970 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  Is  sadisti- 
cally practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  l.-'OO  American  prison- 
ers of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 


HON.  HENRY  P.  SMITH  HI 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  AprU  21,  1970 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York,  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  recent  article  by  Victor  Riesel  pub- 
lished in  the  Buffalo  Courier  Express  de- 
scribes the  hard-nosed  efforts  of  the  In- 
ternational Longshoremen's  Association 
toward  the  release  of  American  prisoners 
of  war. 

I  congratulate  the  International  Long- 
shoremen's Association — ILA — for  the 
very  practical  action  that  they  have 
taken  and  their  great  support  of  our  men 
who  are  prisoners  of  war  In  North  Viet- 
nam. At  the  same  time.  I  vehemently 
condemn  the  North  Vietnamese  for  their 
continued  intrsmsit^ence  in  acknowledg- 
ing or  implementing  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention on  the  treatment  of  prisoners. 

The  International  Longshoremen's  As- 
sociation is  offering  a  deal  to  the  Soviet 
Union  to  effect  the  release  of  American 
prisoners  from  North  Vietnam,  thereby 
ending  the  longshoremen's  20-year  boy- 
cott of  Soviet  ships.  They  offer  to  work 
one  Soviet  ship  for  the  release  of  five 
American  POW's.  I  do  not  see  how  Mos- 
cow can  turn  this  offer  down. 

The  Victor  Riesel  article  follows : 

Longshoremen  Urged  To  Keep  Pressckb 

ON  Reds 

(By  Victor  Riesel) 

New  York. — It  could  be  you  think  strong 
men  don't  weep.  They  do.  You  would  too,  if 
you  sat  at  a  desk  across  which  came  letters 
from  mothers  and  young  wives  pleading  but 
not  begging,  beseeching  but  not  crawling, 
searching,  albeit  futllely,  for  any  hint  of 
their  sons  and  husbands  among  the  1,400 
Americans  now  prisoners  of  war  in  North 
Vietnam. 

The  desk  across  which  these  letters  flow 
Is  that  of  Johnny  Bowers.  International 
Longshoremen's  Assn.  (ILA)  executive  vice 
president.  He  has  the  gut  for  the  waterfront, 
the  heart  for  a  cause,  but  somehow  these 
notes  get  his  stomach — and  mine — in  ship- 
tight  knots. 

From  across  the  land  these  letters  come  to 
Bowers  because  he  has  offered  to  end  the 
union's  20-year  boycott  of  Soviet  cargo  and 
passenger  ships  and  work  each  Red  craft  in 
exchange  for  Moscow's  effecting  the  release 
of  flve  American  PWs. 

Just  to  pick  at  random  in  the  mound  of 
letters,  there  Is  the  note  from  Mrs.  Patricia 
A.  Blene  from  the  area  of  Alameda.  Calif. 

"It's  not  easy  having  a  husband  nxisslng 
In  action,"  she  writes  "but  to  know  that 
someone  cares  helps  terribly.  The  futility  of 
one  small  person  trying  to  persuade  a  na- 
tion to  at  least  release  a  list  of  prisoners 
Is  now  set  aside  by  the  help  which  you  and 
your  union  have  provided.  Bless  you  all." 
Her  husband  h<u  been  missing  In  action 
since  Oct.  6,  1966. 

And  there  Is  Mrs.  Gerald  A.  Gartley  of 
Dunedln,  Fla.  wh6  tells  Bowers:  "I  am  the 
mother  of  Lt.  Markham  L.  Oartley,  USN, 
whose  plane  was  shot  down  over  North  Viet- 
nam August  17.  1969  and  who  has  been  held 
a  prisoner  in  North  Vietnam  since  that  time. 
We  have  not  had  a  letter  from  him  .  .  .  This 
letter  Is  to  thank  you,  Mr.  Bowers,  for  your 
efforts  In  behalf  of  these  flne  American  boys 
who  have  been  the  forgotten  men  .  .  .  May 
God  bless  your  efforts."  And  she  signs  her- 
self as  "a  grateful  mother." 
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There  are  more  and  more.  Lots  more.  And 
Bowers  and  his  national  union  president, 
Ted  Oleason.  send  word  they  are  willing  to 
strike  a  bargain.  But  there's  no  reply. 

There  Is,  indeed,  word  from  the  Soviet 
Union — constantly  and  recently.  But  not  on 
the  prlsoners-of-war  exchange.  What  Mos- 
cow's maritime  trust  wants  is  open  access  to 
the  flne  piers  of  New  York  harbor,  now  use- 
less to  them  because  the  ILA's  men  won't 
load  or  imload  them — and  indeed  would 
paralyze  the  port  if  anyone  tried  to  bring 
In  executives  to  tie  up  and  service  a  Soviet 
vessel. 

The  Russians  have  attempted  several 
ploys.  Not  too  long  ago  they  considered  of- 
fering to  retain  former  Ambassador  Arthur 
Goldberg  as  special  counsel.  They  were  pre- 
pared to  offer  950.000  for  him  to  argue  their 
case  or  take  legal  action.  This  came  to  noth- 
ing when  Gleason  sent  word  Indirectly  ad- 
vising the  Soviet  mission  here  to  cave  Its 
money,  time  and  diplomatic  energy. 

Earlier,  the  Soviet  Embassy  In  Washing- 
ton had  pressured  the  State  Dept.  Into  con- 
tacting the  Port  of  New  York  Authority  in 
an  effort  to  "persuade"  the  longshoremen 
to  end  their  boycott  begun  In  1950  when  a 
Soviet  master  Intelligence  agent,  Gerhart 
Elsler.  fled  this  city  half  a  step  ahead  of  the 
authorities.  He  slipped  aboard  a  Communist 
ship. 

Then,  according  to  reports  in  the  highest 
Washington  diplomatic  circles.  Port  Author- 
ity executives  consulted  Goldberg.  Some- 
where along  the  line,  the  former  Supreme 
Court  Justice  telephoned  Secretary  of  State 
William  Rogers.  The  attorney  wanted  to 
know  whether  all  this  had  official  State 
Dept.  approval.  Was  this  an  official  State 
Dept.  project? 

There  Is  no  word  on  the  results  of  this 
telephone  call.  There  Is  word  on  the  Soviet 
pressure.  It  continues.  More  recently,  Gleason 
again  was  called  by  an  Intermediary  and 
asked  If  he  would  see  Goldberg.  Again  the 
word  was  no. 

Oleason  and  Bowers  need  no  pressure  nor 
will  they  react  with  anything  but  disdain. 
They  want  It  known,  and  this  colimin  can 
so  report  officially,  that  they  are  ready  to 
handle  Soviet  craft  on  a  flve  prlsoners-of- 
war  to  one-ship  basis. 

Otherwise  the  Soviet  pressure  will  result 
In  an  open  blast  by  the  American  longshore- 
men. 

Bluntly  they  see  Russia's  tactic  as  arro- 
gant. The  Russians  are  asking  for  the  right 
to  compete  with  our  own  merchant  and 
passenger  fleets  which  are  In  such  bad  shape 
the  Duchy  of  Liechtenstein  probably 
wouldn't  take  them  as  a  gift. 

The  Soviets  want  their  passenger  ships 
cleared  here — though  the  American  trade  Is 
so  run  down  there  Isn't  an  American  flag 
ship  on  the  North  Atlantic  passenger  run. 
In  all.  there  are  about  four  U.S.  passenger 
lines  sailing  from  any  port. 

But  the  longshoremen  are  willing  to  han- 
dle Soviet  craft  If  they  can  get  a  few  boys 
freed.  Gleason  and  Bowers  want  no  piece  of 
foreign  policy  making.  But  they've  Just  read 
the  letter  from  Mrs.  L.  I.  Williams  of  Tampa, 
Fla.: 

"I  am  the  mother  of  a  Navy  pilot  who  was 
shot  down  near  Hanoi  In  April  of  1967.  We 
have  every  reason  to  believe  he  Is  a  PW. 
but  Hanoi  has  never  verifled  this. 

"I  know  what  It  Is  to  live  in  anguish  and 
anxiety  at  all  times,  and  It  Is  almost  un- 
bearable when  thinking  of  the  mistreatment 
they  get  at  all  times.  I'm  sure  you  are  aware 
that  we  are  trying  to  put  pressure  on  Hanoi 
to  at  least  let  us  know  who  they  are  holding 
and  to  give  them  humane  treatment. 

"But  the  public  Isn't  very  responsive.  Un- 
less someone  is  directly  Involved,  they  dont 
aeem  to  have  time  to  help  someone  else.  So 
that  makes  me  more  appreciative  of  people 
like  you.  Please  continue  to  help  us.  Fm 
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sure  It  would  help  the  morale  of  the  PWs  U 
they  could  hear  about  people  like  you  In- 
stead of  all  the  bad  things  .  .  ," 

So  the  offer  holds.  One  ship  for  flve  Amer- 
ican PWs. 


EARTH  DAY— APRIL  22 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or    NEW    JERSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  21,  1970 

Mr,  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow 
is  Earth  Day — a  national  day  of  com- 
mitment to  assess  the  state  of  our  en- 
vironment. Throughout  the  Nation,  citi- 
zens will  participate  in  ceremonies  and 
constructive  activities  to  further  efforts 
to  improve  the  quality  of  our  life.  It  is 
particularly  heartening  to  me.  as  one 
who  has  for  many  years  fought  for  anti- 
pollution programs,  that  our  yoimg  peo- 
ple— from  those  in  college  to  those  still 
in  elementary  school — have  joined  in  this 
effort  with  such  dedication  and  fervor. 

Earth  Day  ceremonies  suid  projects 
provide  a  wonderful  example  of  the  value 
of  constructive  demonstration  on  behalf 
of  a  cause  vital  to  all  Americans,  and 
indeed  to  our  entire  planet. 

It  is  particularly  significant  that  this 
day  is  termed  "Earth  Day,"  rather  than 
"Environmoit  Day"  or  "Antipollution 
Day,"  for  the  battle  to  restore  our  de- 
spoiled environment  is  truly  global.  We 
all  rejoiced  last  week  when  our  coura- 
geous astronauts  overcame  tremendous 
obstacles  and  returned  safely  from  outer 
space  to  planet  earth.  But  planet  earth 
is  an  ailing  world  that  must  be  healed 
if  earth  is  not  to  become  as  ban-en  and 
hostile  to  life  as  the  moon. 

Much  attention  has,  and  will  be.  given 
to  Federal,  State,  and  local  programs  to 
combat  air  and  water  pollution,  to  abate 
noise  and  to  devise  solutions  to  the  prob- 
lems of  land  use  and  solid  waste  disposal. 
And  I  am  glad  to  state  that  there  is  grow- 
ing consciousness  of  the  global  nature 
of  our  environmental  problems  and  the 
need  for  international  cooperation  to 
cope  with  thentL 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  member  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Assembly  and  Vice  Chairman  of 
its  Scientific  and  Technical  Committee, 
I  can  report  that  great  interest  exists 
among  members  of  this  parliamentary 
arm  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Orga- 
nization for  a  united  effort  to  improve  the 
environment  of  our  world  and  reverse  the 
encroachment  of  (wUution  which  now 
ravages  it.  In  this  connection,  I  would 
like  to  include  in  the  Record  two  docu- 
ments I  prepared  for  the  Scientific  and 
Technical  Committee's  meetings  when 
we  discussed  mutual  problems  of  air  and 
water  pollution.  The  first,  "Air  Pollu- 
tion in  the  United  States."  was  submitted 
at  our  1968  meeting  and  the  second,  "UJ3. 
Reaction  to  Santa  Barbara  Oil  Spill," 
was  presented  at  the  1969  meeting. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  great  hope  that 
many  benefits  for  planet  earth  will  flow 
from  the  nationwide  Earth  Day  activi- 
ties tomorrow,  and  I  commend  all  the 
individuals  and  organizations  who  will 
take  part  in  these  observances. 

The  documents  referred  to,  follow: 
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Report  on  Aib  Pollution 
(Submitted    to    the    Sclentlfical    Technical 

Committee   by    P.    W.    Rodino,    Jr.,   Vice 

Chairman) 

I.  AtR  POLLxrriON  in  the  united  states 

Economic  expansion  and  technological 
progress  are  hallmarks  of  our  modem  society. 
In  America,  they  have  enabled  us  to  enjoy 
a  high  standard  of  living.  But  these  impor- 
tant trends  of  the  20th  century,  coupled 
with  the  trend  of  Increasing  urban  popula- 
tion, have  had  many  unplSLiined  and  tin- 
wanted  side  effects  on  our  health  and  wel- 
fare. Air  pollution  Is  one  such  side  effect — 
a  very  serious  one  whose  Impact  is  being 
felt  by  millions  of  Americans  In  all  parts 
of  the  country. 

The  sources  of  air  pollution  In  the  United 
States  are  numerous  and  varied.  They  In- 
clude such  activities  as  the  burning  of  fuel 
to  produce  heat  and  electric  power,  the  use 
of  motor  vehicles,  the  burning  of  refuse,  and 
the  manufacture  and  use  of  such  staples  of 
modern  life  as  steel  and  other  metals,  paper, 
and  chemicals.  No  city  or  town  In  America 
is  entirely  without  sources  of  air  pollution. 
And  in  most  cities  and  towns  there  are 
enough  sources  emitting  enough  gases  and 
solid  particles  to  cause  a  community  air 
pollution  problem. 

America  is  paying  a  high  price  for  air  pol- 
lution. Through  Injury  to  vegetation  and 
livestock,  corrosion  and  soiling  of  materials 
and  structures,  lowering  of  property  values, 
and  interference  with  air  and  surface  travel, 
contamination  of  the  air  costs  billions  of 
dollars  each  year  In  economic  damage  alone. 
Of  far  greater  concern  are  the  adverse  effects 
of  air  pollution  on  human  health.  Episodes 
of  extreme  pollution  have  caused  illness 
among  thousands  of  exposed  people  and  re- 
sulted in  the  deaths  of  many  more.  Also, 
research  conducted  over  the  past  10  to  15 
years  has  produced  a  growing  body  of  evi- 
dence which  indicates  that  the  long-term 
effects  of  exposure  to  lower  concentration 
of  air  pollutants  adversely  affects  the  health 
of  many  and  may  result  in  chronic  disease 
and  premature  death.  Among  the  major  Ill- 
nesses which  have  been  linked  with  air  pollu- 
tion are  emphysema,  bronchitis,  asthma, 
lung  cancer,  and  even  the  common  cold. 

While  the  present  levels  of  pollution  rei»e- 
sent  a  serious  national  problem,  the  outlook 
for  the  immediate  future  Indicates  that,  for 
many  American  communities,  the  problem 
could  become  a  critical  one.  The  continued 
upwards  trends  In  the  factors  which  contri- 
bute to  the  contamination  of  the  atmos- 
phere— increasing  \irban  papulation,  in- 
creasing Industrialization,  greater  demands 
for  power  produced  by  the  burning  of  fos- 
sil fuels,  more  and  more  dependence  on  the 
automobile  to  meet  our  rising  transportation 
needs — these  and  other  trends  of  growth 
leave  no  doubt  that  the  potential  scope  and 
severity  of  the  air  pollution  problem  and  its 
effects  will  intensify  unless  the  Nation  sub- 
stiantlally  and  rapidly  augments  its  control 
efforts. 

Emergence  of  the  contemporary  problem 

As  recently  as  the  early  1940's.  we  thought 
of  air  pollution  In  the  United  States  as  a 
relatively  simple  problem,  having  to  do  with 
the  emission  of  black  smoke  and  cinders, 
and  confined  to  a  relatively  few  Eastern  and 
Midwestern  industrial  dtles.  Air  pollution 
was  considered  to  be  a  nuisance,  rather  than 
a  real  threat  to  anyone's  health,  and  In  any 
case  purely  a  local  matter  demanding  only 
local  attention.  In  fact.  It  received  very  little 
attention  of  any  kind,  for  the  annoyance 
of  smoke  pollution  was  long  considered  a 
small  price  to  pay  for  the  high  level  of  eco- 
nomic activity  It  symbolized.  When  the 
smoke  problem  flnally  became  so  Intense 
In  cities  such  as  Pittsburgh,  St.  Louis,  and 
Cleveland  as  to  bring  on  a  public  clctmor  for 
relief,  the  city  governments  applied  the  slm- 
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pl0  tactxnology  required  to  control  tbe 
nuisance.  This  technology  consisted  of  Im- 
provements in  combustion  practices,  restric- 
tions on  the  kind  of  fuel  used,  and  in  lome 
cases,  devices  to  control  cinder  emissions. 
With  its  application — together  with  the 
chimge  from  steam  to  dleeel  powered  locomo- 
Uvea  and  the  suhetltutlon  of  gas  and  oil  for 
coal  in  space  heating  which  began  to  take 
place  at  about  the  same  time — the  atmue- 
pbere  of  these  cities  visibly   improvea. 

It  was  the  experience  of  Loa  Angeles,  whose 
explosive  growth  in  the  1940's  and  1950's 
brought  with  it  the  emergence  of  the  mod- 
em phenomenon  of  photochemical  smog, 
which  helped  to  focus  national  attention  on 
the  growing  problem  of  air  pollution — and 
to  awaken  America  from  its  complacent 
tolerance  of  what  it  had  so  long  considered 
nothing  more  than  a  relatively  bannlesa 
annoyance. 

Even  when  the  Los  Angeles  smog  problem 
began  to  be  clearly  noticeable.  Americans 
still  labored  for  a  time  under  the  impres- 
sion that  another  local  nuisance  had  arisen. 
But  when,  despite  the  establishment  of  the 
most  ambitious  and  stringent  control  pro- 
gram Ui  the  history  of  the  world,  the  Los 
Angeles  problem,  not  only  continued  to 
worsen  but  spread  to  other  cities,  It  became 
apparent  to  the  Nation  that  the  air  pollution 
problem  it  now  confronted  was  simethlng 
vastly  different  from,  eind  vastly  more  com- 
plex than,  a  vexing  concentration  of  smoke 
and  cinders  over  some  of  our  urban  areas. 
Today's  probltTn  and  some  of  its  components 

Today,  in  spite  of  all  of  the  control  efforts 
we  have  made  till  now.  a  variety  of  dam- 
aging pollutants  is  being  released  Into  the 
air  over  the  United  States  at  a  rate  of  more 
than  130  million  tons  a  year  or  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  ton  for  each  American. 

This  mass  of  toxic  matter  in  the  air  con- 
stitutes one  of  the  major  health  challenges 
confronting  the  American  people. 

Smoke  still  remains  the  most  obvious  com- 
ponent of  the  contaminated  atmosphere — 
the  smoke  that  rises  from  thousands  of 
power-plant  and  factory  smokestacks,  from 
millions  of  homes  in  our  residential  areas, 
and  from  countless  incinerators  and  gar- 
bage dumps.  While  this  partlculate-Iaden 
smoke  Is  highly  visible,  it  oonstltutes  only 
about  10  percent  of  the  pollution  in  the  air 
over  the  United  Statesr 

A  full  00  percent  of  U.S.  air  pollution  con- 
sists of  largely  Invisible  but  potentially  dan- 
gerous gases.  More  than  half  of  the  contami- 
nation, for  example,  consists  of  carbon  mon- 
oxide— most  of  It  issuing  from  the  exhausts 
of  automobiles,  trucks,  and  buses. 

The  second  most  plentiful  gas  pollutant  is 
comp>oeed  of  oxides  of  sulfur,  produced  by 
home,  power-plant  and  factory  combustion 
of  coal  and  oil  containing  large  percentages 
of  sulfur. 

More  than  a  tenth  of  the  alr-poUutlon  In 
the  United  States  consists  of  hydrocarbons, 
most  of  them  emanating  as  unbumed  or  only 
partially  burned  gaseous  compounds  from 
automobile  fuel  systems. 

Combustion  also  produces  large  quantities 
of  carbon  dioxide,  nitrogen  oxides,  and  other 
gases. 

Unpleasant  and  dangerous  enough  by 
themselves,  some  of  these  products  of  com- 
bustion undergo  complicated  chemical 
changes  in  the  atmosphere  that  make  even 
worse.  In  the  presence  of  sunlight,  for  exam- 
ple, the  hydrocarbons  and  nitrogen  oxides, 
emitted  Isjgely  by  automobile  exhausts  re- 
act to  produce  the  brownish  and  irritating 
photochemical  smog  that  blankets  Los  An- 
geles on  many  days  of  the  year.  This  BO-caUed 
"Los  Angeles  smog"  Is  a  highly  complex  mix- 
ture containing,  among  other  things,  nitro- 
gen dioxide,  hydrocarbons,  ozone,  and  per- 
oxyacyl  nitrate  (commonly  called  PAN). 
Occurrence  and  distrltrution 

It  has  been  estimated  that  308  urban  places 
In  the  United  SUtes  with  a  population  of  2500 
or  more  have  air  pollution  problems  wfalcb 
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can  be  ranked  as  serious.  Nearly  45.000.000 
people — or  about  24  percent  of  the  Nation's 
population — live  In  these  areas.  In  total,  it 
has  been  estimated  that  about  7300  commu- 
nities— representing  some  60  percent  of  the 
population — have  air  pollution  problems  of 
a  greater  or  lesser  degree. 

In  1967.  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service 
evaluated  the  air  pollution  problems  in  the 
65  United  States  Standard  Metropolitan  Sta- 
tistical Areas  having  an  industrial  population 
of  40.000  or  more.  Essentially,  an  SMSA  Is  a 
socially  and  economically  integrated  area 
with  a  central  city,  or  city,  containing  50,000 
or  more  population.  In  this  evaluation,  the 
10  areas  having  the  most  severe  pollution 
problems  were  listed  as  Chicago,  Cleveland, 
Los  Angeles-Long  Beach.  New  York.  Phila- 
delphia. Boston.  Detroit,  Newark,  Pittsburgh, 
and  St.  Louis. 

But,  admittedly,  attempting  to  make  com- 
parisons of  the  problems  faced  by  different 
cities  Is  an  extremely  dlfflcult  matter. 

In  the  first  place,  air  pollution  Is  not  the 
same  everywhere.  New  York  City,  for  exam- 
ple, bums  large  amounts  of  sulfur-bearing 
fuels  to  generate  electricity  and  to  heat 
buildings.  As  a  result,  one  of  the  major  com- 
ponents of  New  York's  air  pollution  prob- 
lem Is  the  sulfur  oxides.  Los  Angeles,  on  the 
other  hand,  with  its  abundant  sunshine,  fre- 
quent weather  stagnations,  and  dense  auto- 
mobile populations,  is  well  known  for  its 
photochemical  smog  problem.  The  two  kinds 
oT  pollution  are  very  different  chemically, 
and  so  are  their  effects. 

In  the  second  place,  gaging  the  overall 
seriousness  of  an  air  pollution  problem  is  not 
simply  a  matter  of  measuring  the  amounts  of 
the  various  kinds  of  pollutants  discharged 
to  the  atmosphere.  The  presence  of  some  pol- 
lutants In  the  atmosphere  will  Influence  the 
effects  of  others.  Particulate  pollution,  for 
example,  exaggerates  the  effects  of  the  sulfur 
oxides.  Some  pollutants  may  react  with  oth- 
ers to  form  new  substances,  and  the  extent 
of  these  reactions  in  the  atmosphere  is  in- 
fluenced by  temperature,  relative  htimldity, 
sunlight,  and  the  concentrations  of  pollu- 
tants. The  emission  of  pollutants  will  In  It- 
self vary  in  time  with  such  factors  as  the  on- 
set of  rush  hour  traffic,  the  onset  of  the 
heating  season,  and  slowing  down  of  busl- 
neas  on  a  weekend.  Finally,  the  meteorologi- 
cal and  topographical  characteristics  of  a 
place  can  have  a  considerable  influence  on 
the  seriousness  of  the  air  pollution  problem. 

A  recent  Public  Health  Service  summary 
efforts  to  measure  air  pollution  levels  in 
cities  and  towns  throughout  the  United 
States  contains  this  pertinent  statement: 
"The  air  quality  sampling  activities  carried 
on  by  the  many  air  pollution  agencies  in  the 
Nation  give  us  the  answers  to  some  of  the 
questions  we  ask  about  the  quality  of  the  air 
we  breathe.  The  most  slgnlflcant  conclusion 
to  be  drawn  from  the  data  is  that  wherever 
we  have  looked  for  air  pollution,  we  have 
found  It." 

The  fight  for  cleaner  ttir 

The  solution  to  the  air  pollution  problem 
Is  by  no  means  simple.  Our  modem  civiliza- 
tion would  collapse  If  we  were  to  stop  all  the 
activities  that  contribute  to  air  pollution. 
But  we  need  not  take  such  drastic  measures. 
There  are  acceptable  ways  of  redticlng  air 
pollution  without  disrupting  the  economy, 
without  stopping  the  forward  progress  of 
technology,  and  without  depriving  us  of  any 
of  the  conveniences  of  modern  life. 

The  United  States  today  is  moving  toward 
developing  and  applying  these  acceptable 
solution-. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  was  first  authorized  to  conduct 
an  air  pollution  program  in  1965.  In  approv- 
ing this  pioneer  legislation,  the  Congress 
gave  recognition  to  the  fact  that  air  pollu- 
tion had  become  too  difficult  ana  complex  a 
problem  to  be  solved  through  the  umiided 
efforts  of  local  and  State  governments.  It 
th«r«(oc«  authorUed  the  Federal  Oovenmient 
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to  render  aid  to  cities  and  States  In  the 
form  of  research  supjiort  and  technical  as- 
sistance. 

While  this  initial  Federal  effort  helped  to 
produce  a  substantial  improvement  In  scien- 
tific knowledge  of  the  nature  and  national 
extent  of  air  pollution,  it  was  extremely  mod- 
est in  scope,  ...s  indicated  by  its  first  year 
funding  of  less  than  9200,000. 

By  1963  it  had  become  evident  that  prog- 
ress toward  t>etter  understanding  of  the 
problem  was  not  being  matched  by  real 
progress  toward  control.  Contamination  of 
the  national  air  resource  was  still  increasing, 
and  most  State  and  local  governments  were 
still  not  equipped  to  assume  responsibility 
for  preventing  and  controlling  commtinity 
air  pollution  problems.  Obviously,  a  much 
more  vigorous  attack  on  the  problem  was 
needed,  and  this  realization  led  to  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Clean  Air  Act  in  December  1963. 

With  more  realistic  funding — increasing  to 
more  than  $64  million  in  1967 — progress  to- 
ward iqbre  effective  control  of  air  pollution 
sources  increased  significantly.  The  Act  au- 
thorized direct  Federal  grants  to  assist  In 
the  improvement  of  control  efforts  through- 
out the  country,  and  awards  of  these  grants 
resulted  In  an  unprecedented  expansion  of 
State  and  local  control  programs.  Prior  to 
passage  of  the  Clean  Air  Act,  only  16  States 
had  passed  air  pollution  control  legislation. 
Today,  46  of  the  60  States  have  tone  so. 
Under  authority  of  the  1963  law.  Federal 
abatement  actions  have  been  Initiated  which 
will  ultimately  be  of  benefit  to  millions  of 
I>eople  living  In  areas  where  air  pollution  Is 
an  Interstate  problem.  Expanded  research  ef- 
forts have  helped  to  demonstrate  the  need 
for,  and  have  hastened  the  development 
of,  new  and  improved  control  technology. 
Under  amendments  to  the  Act  enacted  In 
1965,  we  have  begun  to  control  emissions 
from  motor  vehicles,  which  represent  the 
most  Important  single  source  of  air  pollution 
In  the  United  States  today. 

While  this  progress  has  been  heartening. 
It  has  fallen  far  short  of  the  need.  It  has 
fallen  short  because  the  trends  of  urban, 
Industrial,  and  technological  growth  have 
continued  to  rise  and  continued  to  add  to 
worsening  of  the  problem. 

It  was  because  the  problem  was  still  grow* 
ing — rather  than  lessening — that  the  Presi- 
dent, in  January  1067.  recommended  the  en- 
actment of  far-reaching  new  control  legisla- 
tion. 

In  his  message  to  the  Congress  recom- 
mending this  action,  the  President  said: 
".  .  .  the  pollution  problem  Is  getting  worse. 
We  are  not  even  controlling  today's  level  of 
pollution.  Ten  years  from  now,  when  fndua- 
trial  production  and  waste  disposal  have  in- 
creased and  the  number  of  automobiles  on 
our  streets  and  highways  exceeds  110  million, 
we  shall  have  lost  the  battle  for  clean  air — 
unless  we  strengthen  our  regulatory  and  re- 
search efforts  now." 

The  Congress  responded  with  passage.  In 
November  19S7,  of  the  broad  new  Air  Quality 
Act  of   1867. 

The  Air  Quality  Act — An  effective  control 
plan 

Because  pollution  in  the  air  Is  distributed 
by  the  wind  without  regard  for  man-made 
political  boundaries,  the  Air  Quality  Act  la 
designed  to  control  pollution  on  a  reffional 
basis.  Control  systenu  will  he  established 
and  enforced  by  regional  agencies  in  Inter- 
state or  Intrastate  metropolitan  arecM  shar- 
ing a  common  air  pollution  problem. 

The  major  thrust  of  the  new  legislation 
is  regulatory — providing  the  blueprint  for  a 
systematic  application  of  the  presently  avail- 
able methods  for  controlling  the  sources  of 
air  pollution.  At  the  same  time,  through  a 
broadly  expanded  research  and  development 
program,  the  Act  jirovldes  the  means  by 
which  existing  control  methods  can  be  vastly 
Improved,  thereby  achieving  more  compre- 
hensive and  more  complete  control. 

Under  the  Act.  the  UJ3,  Department  of 
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Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  must  first 
delineate  brood  atmospheric  areas  of  the  Na- 
tion, a  task  now  completed.  Next,  the  Depart- 
ment must  designate  air  quality  control  re- 
gions based  on  meteorological  and  other 
technical  factors,  as  well  as  social  and  politi- 
cal factors.  Concurrently,  the  Department 
must  develop  and  publish  air  quality  criteria 
Indicating  the  extent  to  which  air  pollution 
is  harmful  to  health  and  damaging  to  prop- 
erty, as  well  as  detailed  information  on  tech- 
niques for  preventing  and  controlling  air 
pollution.  Provided  with  this  Information, 
States  are  then  expected  to  develop  ambient 
air  quality  standards  and  platis  for  imple- 
menting these  standards  in  air  quality  con- 
trol regions.  The  Department  will  review  and 
evaluate  these  standards  and  plans,  and  once 
they  are  approved,  the  States  vtIU  be  ex- 
pected to  take  action  to  control  pollution 
sources  in  the  matter  outlined  In  their  plans. 
If  a  State's  efforts  prove  Inadequate,  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
Is  empowered  to  initiate  abatement  action. 
With  a  first  year  budget  of  approximate- 
ly tSS  million,  the  National  Air  Pollution 
Control  Administration — an  agency  of  the 
U.S.  Public  Health  Service  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  has  be- 
gun the  designation  of  air  quality  control 
and  reports  on  control  techniques.  Under 
the  Air  Quality  Act,  the  United  States  hopes 
to  start  winning — instead  of  losing — ^tbe  bat- 
tle for  clean  air.  i 

Report  on  U.S.  Reaction  to  Santa  Bmbama 
On.  Spnx 

(Submitted  by  Congressman  Pttkb  W. 
RODINO,  Jx.) 

I.  THX    COTTKSK    OP    rVENTS 

1.  At  around  11:00  a.m.  on  Tuesday,  Jan- 
uary 28.  1960  the  Union  On  Company  ex- 
perienced a  blow-out  on  a  well  that  was  be- 
ing drilled  on  their  Platform  A.  located  ap- 
proximately 6  miles  south-east  of  Santa  Bar- 
bara. California. 

2.  The  US  Coast  Guard  vraa  notified  of  the 
Incident  at  12:60  p.m.  Air  surveillance  from 
the  Coast  Ouard  stations  in  San  Diego  and 
Los  Angeles  as  well  as  on-scene  command  co- 
ordination of  control  preparations,  began  Im- 
mediately. 

3.  When  the  incident  occurred  the  Union 
Oil  Company  had  three  wells  ready  to  flow 
and  work  was  proceeding  on  the  fourth 
(A21)  and  fifth  (A38)  wells.  At  the  defective 
well  (A21),  the  crew  had  completed  the 
drilling  to  the  producing  horizon  at  3500 
feet.  A  5-lnch  drill  pipe  was  in  the  hole,  with 
the  drill  bit  connected  at  the  end,  at  the 
3500  foot  level.  The  crew  was  going  through 
the  procedure  of  taking  the  drilling  bit  and 
the  drilling  strings  out  of  the  hold.  It  was 
during  this  period  of  retrieving  the  bit  and 
strings  at  a  distance  of  approximately  600  or 
700  feet  that  gas  and  oily  mud  were  ejected 
from  the  drilling  pipe.  Mud  came  up  at  such 
a  rate  that  it  poured  over  the  top  of  the  der- 
rick. 

4.  On  January  29  the  Coast  Guard  re- 
ported that  a  gas  pressure  blowout  had  oc- 
cvirred  at  720  feet  from  the  bottom  of  the 
drill  hole.  The  Union  Oil  crew  had  dropped 
the  drill  pipe  back  into  the  hole  and  had 
taken  other  preventive  measures  to  seal  this 
outlet.  However,  oil  was  being  released 
through  natural  faults  some  200  yards  east 
of  the  platform,  estimated  by  the  Coast 
Guard  at  about  30,000  barrels  per  day.  The 
slick  was  sprayed  with  detergents,  and  oil 
booms  were  placed  to  protect  on-shore 
marinas. 

5.  On  February  4  the  Coast  Ouard  reported 
that  oil  had  broken  through  the  booms  and 
was  being  deposited  on  the  Santa  Barbara 
beach.  The  Gyrations  Center  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Disaster  Office  was  activated,  arrang- 
ing for  equipment,  facilities  and  prisoner- 
personnel  to  initiate  cleanup  efforts. 

6.  On  Febmary  6   the   Coast   Guard  an- 
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nounced  that  the  Federal  Government  had 
taken  control  of  the  oil  containment  and 
cleanup  operations.  Union  Oil  Company 
efforts  included  pumping  mud  into  the  well 
In  an  attempt  to  seal  the  leaks,  cocentrating 
tlie  oil  on  the  water  surface  with  log  booms 
and  pumping  it  into  barges,  and  spreading 
mulched  straw  and  perllte  talc  to  absorb  the 
oU  near  the  beaches,  where  it  could  be  picked 
up  later  for  disposal  at  dumps. 

7.  On  February  7,  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  President  and  the  Department  of  Justice, 
Interior  Secretary  Walter  Hlckel  ordered  all 
wells  closed  and  the  drilling  halted  in  the 
part  of  the  Santa  Barbara  channel  under 
Federal  jurisdiction.  Tills  order  affected  72 
wells  that  had  been  drilled  or  were  In  the 
process  of  being  drilled.  Twenty-seven  of  the 
wells  were  actively  producing  oil  and  two 
more  were  completed  for  production,  but  had 
not  yet  been  put  on  a  production  basis. 

8.  On  February  8,  Union  Oil  advised  that 
It  appeared  the  well  had  been  brought  un- 
der control  and  that  the  flow  of  oil  and  gas 
was  Invisible  from  the  offshore  tower. 

0.  On  February  9,  Los  Angeles  County  be- 
gan constructing  booms  as  a  precautionary 
measttre,  anticipating  7  to  10  days  before  ar- 
rival of  the  oil  slick  in  their  area.  Ventura 
County  indicated  that  the  entire  coastline, 
from  the  northern  county  border  to  Port 
Hueneme,  had  been  contaminated  in  vary- 
ing degrees  by  oil;  however,  double  booms 
and  a  new  type  styrofoam  pontoon  with  at- 
tached slip  shield  were  effectively  protecting 
harbor  and  marina  facilities.  Straw  placed 
between  the  double  booms  was  reported  effec- 
tive if  changed  periodically.  All  beaches  in 
the  affected  area  were  closed  due  to  oil  con- 
tamination and  raw  sewage  from  the  Santa 
Clara  and  Ventura  Rivers.  Santa  Barbara 
County  reported  over  28  miles  of  coastline 
and  700  to  800  privately  owned  vessels  were 
affected  by  the  oil.  The  harbor  was  double- 
boomed.  However,  oil  was  found  on  sea  walls 
and  pier  pilings,  and  harbor  facilities  re- 
mained open  to  workboat  traffic  only. 

10.  On  February  13  at  2:41  pjn..  Union  Oil 
Company  reported  that  the  capping  had 
blown  out  and  that  well  A21  was  leaking 
again.  The  Coast  Guard  confirmed  that  there 
was  increased  oil  In  the  vicinity  of  the  origi- 
nal leak  and  an  aerial  sur^'ey  revealed  a  new 
slick  76  to  100  feet  wide  and  6  to  8  miles 
long.  This  slick  was  reported  to  be  %  inch 
thick  at  the  Union  OU  Company  platform. 
After  a  survey  by  a  diver  and  2-man  sub- 
marine. Union  Oil  reported  that  the  new 
problem  was  created  by  residual  oil  and  gas 
flows  from  upper  oil  sands  which  were  pres- 
surized as  a  result  of  the  original  Incident 
and  not  from  the  capping  being  blown. 

11.  At  this  date,  there  is  still  some  seepage. 

n.   THE    GEOLOGY    OP   THE    SANTA    BARBARA 
AREA 

12.  The  blowout  at  this  well  is  con- 
sidered unusual  and  difficult  to  control, 
considering  that  the  flow  of  oil  and  gas 
from  the  well  Itself  has  been  shut  off.  Ap- 
parently, oil  and  gas  have  found  their  way 
outside  the  well  wall  and  are  continuing 
to  be  discharged  from  the  seabed  at  several 
points  along  a  line  running  eastward  about 
800  feet  from  the  drilling  platform. 

13.  The  well  Is  on  what  Is  termed  the 
Rincon  Structtiral  Trend,  along  which,  In 
places,  the  oil-bearing  sands  begin  within 
a  few  hundred  feet  of  the  seabed. 

14.  In  reply  to  questions  from  the  House 
Public  Works  Committee,  the  US  Geological 
Survey  has  provided  the  following  geological 
information.  The  Santa  Barbara  Channel 
area  differs  from  the  oil  fleld  areas  of  the 
Gulf  Coast,  Mld-Contlnent,  or  the  Rocky 
Mountain  States;  but  it  resembles  most 
other  California  oil  fleld  areas  In  its  general 
characteristics.  The  Channel  area  is  the  sub- 
merged western  half  of  the  Ventura  sedi- 
mentary basin.  Elongate  anticlinal  struc- 
tures and  fault  traps  that  are  productive  of 
oil  and  gas  onshore  and  under  State  waters 
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continue  many  miles  Into  the  central  part 
of  the  basin.  All  of  the  Pacific  Coastal  Zone 
Is  sei&mlcally  active.  In  the  Ventura  and 
Los  Angeles  sedimentary  basins  most  of  the 
slgnlflcant  folding  and  faulting  of  the  oil- 
bearing  sediments  occurred  several  million 
years  ago.  Minor  deformation  is  continuing 
Into  the  present  time,  but  these  areas  are 
relatively  less  active  Beismlcally  than  other 
areas  of  California,  including  oU  fields 
areas  that  are  along  some  of  the  major  fault 
system  such  as  the  San  Andreas  Fault.  The 
oil  fleld  structure  under  the  Union  Oil  Com- 
pany lease  that  suffered  the  blowout  Is  very 
similar,  geologically,  to  most  coastal  Cali- 
fornia oil  fields.  Like  most,  it  Is  a  folded, 
faulted,  elongate  geologic  structure.  It  dif- 
fers from  most  other  structures,  however, 
in  the  greater  thickness  of  Its  oil  sands.  Its 
shallower  depth,  and  lower  presstires.  Early 
production  In  California  also  came  from 
shallow  depths,  both  onshore  and  offshore. 

15.  The  remainder  of  this  paper  describes 
further  action  taken  so  far  by  the  Admin- 
istration and  the  Congress  to  deal  with  the 
contll^lng  problem  of  well  A21,  as  well  as 
the  future  of  other  offshore  oil  operations 
Indicated  by  this  disaster. 

m.   AOMINISTRATTVX   ACTION 

16.  Federal  regulations  pertaining  to 
mineral  leasing,  operations  and  pipelines  In 
the  outer  continental  shelf  are  set  forth  in 
Title  30  and  Title  43  of  the  Code  of  Federal 
Regulations.  The  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
Lands  Act  of  1058  (67  Stat.  462)  provides 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  at 
any  time  amend  these  regulations  "as  he 
determines  to  be  necessary  and  proper  in 
order  to  provide  for  the  prevention  of  waste 
and  the  conservation  of  natural  resources 
In  the  outer  continental  shelf". 

17.  On  February  17,  Interior  Secretary 
Hlckel  ^  announced  a  new  regulation  holding 
oil  companies  liable  for  the  total  costs  of 
cleaning  up  oil  spills  from  offshore  drilling 
operations.  This  amendment  also  provided 
that,  if  an  oil  company  did  not  act  to  clean 
up  an  oil  spill,  the  Federal  Government 
would  step  in  and  conduct  the  cleanup  at 
the  company's  expense.  Prior  to  Issuance  of 
this  regulation  Union  Oil  Company  had 
agreed  to  pay  all  cleanup  costs  of  the  Santa 
Barbara  incident. 

18.  On  March  21,  Secretary  Hlckel  issued 
more  detailed  amendments  to  the  regula- 
tions affecting  safety  controls,  training  of 
platform  crews,  antipollution  devices,  and 
Federal  inspection.  These  new  provisions 
specifically  call  for  the  following: 

(1)  More  casing  is  required  on  all  wells. 
Including  specific  requirements  for  near- 
surface  casing  to  prevent  blowouts  in  shallow 
formations. 

(2)  Any  major  variance  from  the  new  cas- 
ing requirements  must  be  submitted  to  the 
U.S.  Geological  Survey  Headquarters  In 
Washington  for  approval. 

(3)  Tests  to  ensure  Isolation  of  zones  of 
oil,  gas  and  fresh  water  from  each  other 
must  be  witnessed  by  representatives  of  the 
U.S.  Geological  Survey. 

(4)  Pressure  tests  in  each  casing  string 
now  are  required  to  meet  a  standard  of  not 
more  than  10  percent  pressure  decline  in  30 
minutes. 

(5)  Blowout  prevention  requirements  are 
more  stringent  and,  in  some  cases,  additional 
preventers  are  required. 

(6)  While  the  drUllng  Is  in  progress,  blow- 
out preventers  will  be  tested  daUy  rather 
than  weekly  as  required  before. 

(7)  A  weekly  blowout  prevention  drill  la 
required  for  each  crew  to  enstire  proper 
training  In  emergency  duties. 

(8)  A  standby  blowout  preventer  assembly 
and  a  safety  valve  will  be  kept  on  the  rig 
floor  to  aid  in  case  of  the  potential  loss  of 
control  dtirlng  drilling. 


^See  Annex  2:   Press  Release  August  23. 
1069  on  rules  adopted  in  final  form. 
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(9)  Safety  valves  will  now  be  required 
both  above  and  below  the  Kelley  which  is 
pan  of  the  drive  mechanism  for  drilling. 

(10)  Warning  devices  are  required  to  In- 
dicate automatically  the  condition  and  level 
of  the  drilling  mud  In  the  hole  during  drill- 
ing and  withdrawal  procedure. 

(U)  Additional  safety  and  antipollution 
devices  now  are  required  on  platforms.  These 
Include  gas  detector  and  alarm  systems,  tlre- 
flghtlng  systems,  automatic  shutdown  de- 
vices for  the  wells  and  equipment  on  the 
platform,  pipeline  alarm,  and  auxiliary  power 
equipment  for  safety. 

(13)  Pollution  control  equipment  Is  re- 
quired to  be  located  nearby  each  fixed  plat- 
form, drilling  ship  or  floating  platform,  and 
must  be  available  prior  to  undertaltlng  drill- 
ing operations.  This  Includes  booms  to  con- 
trol the  spread  of  oil  slicks,  skimming  appa- 
ratus to  remove  oil  slicks  from  the  surface 
of  the  water,  and  approved  chemical  dls- 
persants. 

(13)  More  scheduled  and  unscheduled  In- 
spections of  all  operations  will  be  conducted 
by  representatives  of  the  US  Geological  Sur- 
vey. Failure  to  comply  with  orders  and  regu- 
lations can  result  in  Immediate  suspension  of 
operations. 

19.  On  March  21.  Secretary  Hlckel  signed  a 
second  order  which  turned  an  existing  2-mlle 
buffer  zone  opposite  the  existing  Santa  Bar- 
bara State  Oil  Sanctuary  into  a  permanent 
ecological  preserve.  The  current  buffer  zone 
of  21.000  acres  is  augmented  by  an  additional 
34.000  acres  south  of  the  preserve,  totalling 
55.000  acres  where  no  drilling  or  production 
win  be  permitted.  This  Is  Intended  to  protect 
the  view  and  coastal  amenities  of  Santa  Bar- 
bara. The  city  Itself  already  has  regulations 
prohibiting  oil  drlUtng  or  oil  exploration  on 
the  ocean  front  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
municipality. 

IV.    CONGRESSIONAL    ACTION 

20.  On  April  16.  the  US  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  a  392-1  roll  call  vote  passed  the 
Water  Quality  Improvement  Act  of  1969  <  H  R 
4148)  which,  among  other  things.  Is  designed 
to  protect  public  waters  from  future  oil  pol- 
lution 

21.  The  Act  contains  ^  liability  provision 
with  respect  to  offshore  facilities,  setting  a 
maximum  possible  liability  at  8  million.  In 
testifying  on  this  provision  the  Administra- 
tion witnesses  argued  In  favor  of  a  concept 
of  absolute  liability  and.  Indeed,  Secretary 
Hlckel  has  already  Issued  regulations  to  that 
effect.  The  Administration  presently  contends 
that  offshore  structxtres  on  the  outer  conti- 
nental shelf  are  there  under  contractual 
agreement  with  the  US  Oovemment.  One  of 
the  conditions  Is  that  their  activities  cause  no 
damage  to  the  environment.  If  any  Is  caused, 
they  should  be  liable  under  the  contractual 
agreement.  (With  regard  to  vessels,  the  long 
tradition  of  Admiralty  law  has  established 
the  rule  of  limited  liability.) 

22.  In  considering  this  position,  the  House 
Public  Works  Committee  questioned  whether 
absolute  liability  without  limitation  for 
cleanup  Is  Insurable. 

23.  Senate  Hearings  are  proceeding  *  on 
these  and  related  aspects  of  offshore  legis- 
lation. Including  an  examination  of  the  pro- 
posal offered  by  California  Senator  Cranston 
that  all  drilling  for  oil.  gas  and  other  min- 
erals m  the  Santa  Barbara  Channel  under 
Federal  lease  be  terminated.  Secretary 
Hlckel  has  not  directly  endorsed  the  Cran- 
ston proposal,  although  be  has  noted  that 
the  new  oil  reserves  opened  on  the  North 
Slope  of  Alaska  might  make  It  possible  to 
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limit  future  drilling  In  areas  where  other 
economic  Interests  strongly  oppose  oil  de- 
velopment. 


April  21,  1970 


CHAIRMAN  PATMAN  SPEAKS  OUT 
ON  BANK  TRUST  DEPARTMENT 
EVILS 


*S.  7,  a  blU  amending  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act.  was  reported  by  the 
Senate  Public  Works  Committee  on  August 
6.  1969.  Annex  3  presents  excerpts  from  S. 
Rept.  No.  91-A81  on  the  subject  of  liability 
on  vessels  and  on  off-shore  facilities. 


HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

or  nxiNoxs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  21.  1970 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  House  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  <Mr.  Patman)  is  the 
cover  subject  of  the  April  1970  Issue  of 
Finance  magazine. 

It  is  fitting  that  this  prestigious  maga- 
zine should  afford  Chairman  Patman  a 
cover  story  since  Chairman  Patman  has 
so  correctly  predicted  our  economic 
course  in  recent  times.  At  a  time  when 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  chose  to 
tighten  the  screws  on  our  economy, 
Chairman  Patman  forecast  that  unless 
that  monetary  control  were  eased,  our 
Nation  would  suffer  dire  economic  con- 
sequences. One  only  has  to  look  at  the 
housing  market  and  the  plight  of  the 
small  businessman  to  realize  the  correct- 
ness of  Chairmjui  Patman's  statements. 
I  join  in  the  alarm  expressed  by  Chair- 
man Patman  in  the  Finance  article  in 
which  he  deplores  the  power  over  Amer- 
ican businesses  held  by  the  trust  depart- 
ments of  our  Nation's  banks.  For  in- 
stance. Chairman  Patman  points  out  that 
of  the  $282  billion  in  combined  trust  as- 
sets in  the  United  States,  "over  50  per- 
cent is  held  by  only  19  banks."  Chairman 
Patman  further  points  out  that  through 
trust  departments,  banks  are  able  to  con- 
trol the  flow  of  credit  to  various  indus- 
tries and  to  deny  credit  to  companies 
who  are  competitors  of  those  whose  stock 
is  held  by  a  bank  trust  department. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  concentration  of  eco- 
nomic power  held  by  trust  departments 
of  commercial  banks  is  awesome.  If  left 
unchecked,  it  could  make  serious  inroads 
in  our  free  enterprise  system.  To  counter 
this.  Chairman  Patman  is  proposing  a 
Government  agency  which  would  over- 
see the  operations  of  bank  trust  depart- 
ments and  he  has  my  wholehearted  sup- 
port for  his  proposal. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  including  the  Fi- 
nance magazine  article  in  my  remarks 
because  it  outlines  all  too  realistically 
many  of  the  economic  problems  faced  by 
our  country  today  I  commend  this  ar- 
ticle to  the  Members  of  this  body  and 
urge  their  support  for  Chairman  Pat- 
man's  proposal  to  regulate  bank  trust 
departments. 

The  article  follows: 

Bank  Tbttst  Bttstinc 

Wright  Patman,  at  76,  shows  no  signs  of 
slowing  In  the  stretch.  The  vociferous  chair- 
man of  the  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  Is  readying  a  new  phase  of  his 
41-year  campaign  against  what  he  deems  con- 
flict of  Interest  situations  In  the  nation's 
commercial  banks. 

This  time.  Patman,  Is  eerolng  In  on  bank 
trusts. 

In  an  exclusive  series  of  Interviews,  the 
Texas  Democrat  revealed  to  Fn«Aifcx  Maga- 


zine that  he  plans  to  call  hearings  later  this 
year  to  explore  possible  legislation  In  the 
trust  field. 

It  has  been  Patman's  long-standing  ambi- 
tion to  probe  and  hopefully  limit  the  Influ- 
ence of  bank  trust  departments.  Already,  he  Is 
talking  about  such  far-reaching  measures 
as  establishing  a  new  governmental  agency 
to  supervise  trusts  and  even  the  complete 
divorcement  of  banks  from  trust  activities. 

Although  the  exact  timetable  for  the  hear- 
ings Is  unsettled.  Patman  Is  clear  about  his 
objectives.  He  contends  that  there  Is  no 
meaningful  supervision  of  trust  departments 
by  either  Federal  or  state  bank  regulatory 
agencies.  Thus,  his  first  goal  Is  to  summon 
regulatory  officials  to  Capitol  Hill  to  discuss 
their  views  about  trust  supervision. 

Patman  sees  the  possibility  for  a  new  trust 
supervisory  agency  growing  out  of  this  de- 
bate. He  also  suggests  that  the  hearings 
"might  lead  to  a  separation  of  trust  funds 
from  banks" — in  other  words,  commercial 
banking  being  separated  from  trust  activities. 

At  this  most  Patmanesque,  he  summarizes 
his  Intentions  this  way: 

"We  want  to  pinpoint  the  evils  of  the  sys- 
tem. We  want  to  make  the  public  more  aware 
of  the  need  for  proper  sui^ellllance  of  bank 
trust  activities." 

There  has  l)een  relative  silence  on  bank 
trusts  In  Washington  since  mid-1968  when 
the  House  Domestic  Finance  Subcommittee, 
which  Patmnn  also  heads,  released  a  two- 
volume,  1,945-page  tome  on  "Commercial 
Banks  and  Their  Trust  Activities." 

To  Patman.  the  1968  staff  study  is  a  bible, 
and  he  promises  that  its  legislative  recom- 
mendations will  serve  as  a  "springboard"  for 
the  hearings.  Patman  feels  the  report  clearly 
shows  that  commercial  banks  control  the 
Investment  of  billions  of  dollars  of  funds  and 
vote  large  blocks  of  stock  of  major  corpora- 
tions in  practically  every  important  industry 
in  the  economy. 

No  doubt,  the  report  will  ^uel  many  other 
specific  allegations  which  Patman  will  make 
at  the  hearings.  But  he  looks  at  the  concen- 
tration of  power  issue  as  primary. 

Of  the  9282  billion  in  combined  trust  as- 
sets In  the  U.S.,  "over  50  per  cent  Is  held 
by  only  19  banks,"  Patman  says.  Some  3,100 
of  the  nation's  13.000  commercial  banks 
maintain  trustidepartments. 

Sometimes,  Individual  bank  trust  depart- 
ments holdWrge  amounts  of  the  stock  of  a 
single  coyftoratlon.  According  to  the  1968 
study.^^oorgan  Guaranty  Trust  Co.,  which 
conducts  America's  largest  trust  operation, 
held  17.5  per  cent  of  Kennecott  Copper's 
common  stock. 

At  the  time  the  report  mas  issued,  Morgan 
noted  that  it  bought  all  stocks  for  invest- 
ment purposes  and  not  /or  the  sake  of  exer- 
cising influence  over  any  company.  A  Mor- 
gan spokesman  recently  supplemented  this 
view,  noting  that  "it  is  not  correct  to  view  a 
block  of  stock  held  by  a  trust  department 
as  monolithic.  Each  holding  is  divided 
among  many  different  trust  beneflciariea. 
They  are  the  ultimate  holders  of  the  secu- 
rities and  they  have  many  different  invest- 
ment objectives.  No  block  of  stock  held  by  a 
bank  can  be  moved  as  a  single  force." 

Patman.  of  course.  Is  not  convinced.  He 
fully  agrees  with  the  conclusion  of  the  sub- 
committee staff  that  "banks  by  virtue  of  their 
trust  powers  alone  .  .  .  possess  the  power  to 
dominate  the  behavior  of  large  segments 
of  U5.  Industry." 

The  1968  trust  study  showed  that  49  large 
banks  had  768  Interlocking  directorships 
with  286  of  the  nation's  500  largest  Indus- 
trial corporations.  Patman  suggests  that  this 
has  grave  Implications  on  the  question  of 
credit  availability. 

"The  only  source  of  large  amounts  of 
credit  In  the  country  Is  a  half  dozen  big 
banks  In  New  York.  And  you  havent  any 
chance  to  get  a  loan  from  them  If  the  pros- 
pective borrower  Is  a  competitor  of  major 
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corporations  whose  officials  sit  on  the  boards 
of  these  banks. 

"And  you'll  see  the  same  people  sitting  on 
the  boards  of  Insurance  companies,"  Patman 
adds.  The  study  showed  that  49  large  banks 
bad  146  Interlocking  directorships  with  29  of 
the  nation's  50  largest  life  Insurance  firms. 

Patman  also  wonders  what  happens 
when  a  bank,  through  Its  trust  operation. 
Invests  heavily  In  a  company  and  a  competi- 
tor of  that  company  later  seeks  a  large  loan 
from  the  bank. 

"Does  it  make  the  loan  on  Its  merits?"  Pat- 
man asks.  "Or  does  It  remember  that  It 
Is  heavily  Invested  In  a  competing  company 
and  refuse  the  loan  to  protect  Its  trust  de- 
partment's holdings?" 

Basically,  Patman  is  rankled  over  the  "end- 
less possibilities  for  conflicts  of  Interest"  In 
banking.  Unfortunately  for  bankers,  Pat- 
man's concern  doesn't  stop  there. 

He  Is  upset,  he  says,  about  reports  that 
"huge  brokerage  commission  fees"  generated 
by  bank  trust  departments  are  being  used 
"to  force  commercial  banking  services  on 
brokerage  firms,  perhaps  even  In  violation  of 
trust  agreements." 

Bank  trust  departments  account  for  about 
10  to  15  per  cent  of  trading  on  the  stock 
market,  he  estimates.  Trust  beneficiaries — 
not  the  banks — pay  the  brokerage  fees,  he 
says.  Tet  in  return  for  this  business  banks 
are  favored  with  sizable  demand  deposits 
from  these  firms  with  which  to  expand  their 
commercial  banking  business. 

In  particular,  he  Is  Interested  In  re-exam- 
Inlng  a  situation  in  early  1969  where  the 
trust  department  of  New  York  City's  Chase 
Manhattan  Bank  was  exchanging  Pan  Ameri- 
can World  Airways  stock  for  securities  of  Re- 
sorts International,  a  real  estate  and  gam- 
bling concern  In  the  Bahamas. 

The  subcommittee  staff  said  Resorts  In- 
ternational was  trying  to  acquire  control  of 
Pan  Am  and  that  Gulf  &  Western  Industries, 
a  conglomerate  that  had  received  acquisition 
financing  from  Chase,  was  planning,  at  the 
same  time,  to  sell  Resorts  International 
some  of  its  Pan  Am  holdings  in  a  separate 
deal. 

A  Chase  official  acknowledged  that  the 
bank  was  aware  of  G  &  W's  planned  transac- 
tion with  Resorts  International,  but  argued 
that  Chase's  exchange  transaction  was  a 
separate  matter  in  which  the  bank's  sole 
consideration  was  "what  was  best  for  our 
trusts."  The  bank  official  also  declared  that 
"In  no  way  was  there  a  relationship  between 
the  two  transactions" — the  one  between 
Chase  and  Resorts  International  and  the 
other  between  G  &  W  and  Resorts  Interna- 
tional. 

Of  course,  Patman  may  not  wait  for  the 
hearings  to  get  the  anti-trust  ball  rolling. 
He  s.-iys  he  Is  considering  introducing  a  bill 
encompassing  some  of  the  recommendations 
of  the  1968  study,  including  creation  of  a 
regulatory  agency  to  assume  supervisory 
Jurisdiction  over  management  of  employee 
benefit  funds. 

This  agency  would  develop  and  enforce 
standards  of  protection  for  Investment  of 
these  funds.  It  also  would  be  empowered 
to  challenge  trustees  In  the  courts  on  behalf 
of  employee  benefit  fund  participants  and 
their  beneficiaries. 

Other  study  recommendations  deal  with 
slapping  restrictions  on  bank  trust  activities 
and  Increasing  disclosure  requirements. 

A  key  prohibition  would  bar  a  bank  trust 
department  from  holding  more  than  10  per 
cent  of  the  stock  of  any  corporation  whose 
securities  are  registered  with  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission. 

To  discourage  the  use  of  Inside  Infor- 
mation by  bank  trust  departments,  the  pro- 
hibition In  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of 
1934  against  short-swing  profits  for  corpo- 
rate Insiders  would  be  extended  to  all  securi- 
ties dealings  of  trust  departments  that  have 
Interlocking   directorships   with   other  cor- 
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poratlons.  Banks  would  be  barred  from 
holding  or  voting  their  own  stock  held  In 
their  trust  departments. 

Officers  or  directors  of  commercial  banks, 
mutual  savings  banks,  savings  and  loan  as- 
sociations and  Insurance  companies  would 
be  prohibited  from  serving  In  a  similar  ca- 
pacity with  other  financial  Institutions. 
These  officials  also  would  be  prohibited  from 
serving  on  the  boards  of  any  corporation 
whose  employee  benefit  fund  Is  managed  by 
the  financial  Institution.  And  these  financial 
institution  officials  would  be  prohibited  from 
serving  as  officers  or  directors  of  any  other 
corporation.  If  the  financial  institution  held 
more  than  five  per  cent  of  the  stock  of  that 
company. 

Bank  trustees  would  also  be  required  to 
disclose  annually  their  aggregate  holdings 
of  registered  securities,  but  would  not  have 
to  reveal  the  holdings  In  any  Individual  trust 
account. 

Pension  funds  would  be  required  to  dis- 
close the  contents  of  their  portfolios.  And 
bank  trust  departments  would  have  to  dis- 
close all  proxy  voting  of  registered  securities. 

Patman's  pursuit  of  bank  trust  depart- 
ment reform  is  closely  related  to  his  con- 
tinuing crusade  to  defend  the  Glass-Steagall 
Act.  the  statute  enacted  by  Congress  in  1933 
to  separate  commercial  banking  from  In- 
vestment banking. 

"This  demarcation  line  was  generally  hon- 
ored until  recent  years,"  he  says.  "However, 
since  the  early  1960's,  we  have  seen  a  grow- 
ing attempt  In  many  directions  to  break 
down  this  basic  separation." 

He  cites  the  entry  of  New  York  City's 
First  National  City  Bank  Into  the  mutual 
fund  business  after  Its  proposed  commingled 
managing  agency  account  was  approved  by 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency's  office  and 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission. 

The  PNCB  fund  was  challenged  in  the 
courts,  but  last  year  the  U.S.  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  over- 
ruling a  lower  court,  upheld  Its  legality.  That 
decision  has  since  been  appealed  to  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court. 

Should  the  Supreme  Court  agree  with  the 
appeals  court  that  the  FNCB  fund  is  a  law- 
ful national  bank  activity,  under  the  Na- 
tional Bank  Act,  Patman  says  he  would  con- 
sider proposing  prohibitive  legislation. 

Recent  efforts  of  several  hundred  banks 
to  form  one-bank  holding  companies  "so 
that  they  can  enter  nonbank  activities,  par- 
ticularly In  the  financial  services  area"  Is  an- 
other Irritation  to  Patman.  One-bank  holding 
companies  are  exempt  from  the  Bank  Hold- 
ing Company  Act  of  1956,  which  subjects 
companies  owning  two  or  more  banks  to 
Federal  regulation  and  restricts  their  activi- 
ties. 

A  bill  Patman  pushed  through  the  House 
last  year  would  change  this.  It  would  sub- 
ject one-bank  holding  com]>anles  to  Federal 
regulation  and  prohibit  bank  and  nonbank 
subsidiaries  of  all  bank  holding  companies 
from  entering  such  activities  as  mutual 
funds,  travel  agencies,  the  general  insurance 
business,  equipment  leasing,  data  processing 
and  accounting. 

Most  segments  of  the  banking  Industry  are 
strongly  opposed  to  the  House-passed  bill 
and  are  urging  the  Senate  to  delay  action 
until  the  newly  formed  Commission  on  Fi- 
nancial Institutions  formed  by  President 
Nixon  makes  its  recommendations. 

At  this  point,  It's  difficult  to  gauge  how 
successful  Patman's  onslaught  against  the 
trusts  will  be.  There  is  little  question,  how- 
ever, that  an  increasingly  disgruntled  con- 
sumer movement  will  be  eager  to  nourish 
Itself  on  any  antagonism  to  banking  that 
can  be  generated. 

Yet,  If  the  past  can  be  relied  on  for  any 
degree  of  precedent,  Patman's  bark  should 
prove  several  degrees  worse  than  his  bite. 

Essentially,  the  Congressman's  ttine  has 
gone  unchanged  for  years.  In  victory  and  de- 
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feat,  he  has  steadfastly  defended  the  antl- 
banklng  faith. 


FILL  'ER  UP  SAN  PEDRO 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OP  CALXrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  21,  1970 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  each  day  thousands  of  military 
men  in  the  Pacific  depend  on  and  make 
use  of  many  different  types  of  fuel  for 
such  diverse  purposes  as  lighting  a  lan- 
tern and  powering  a  jet  aircraft.  A 
large  quantity  of  their  fuel  comes  from 
the  San  Pedro,  Calif.,  fuel  depot  where 
the  combination  of  highly  developed 
technology  and  highly  skilled  depot  per- 
sonnel enable  the  job  to  be  done  swiftly 
and  successfully. 

The  innovations  which  allow  the  ef- 
ficiency so  necessary  to  support  our  mili- 
tary men  are  described  in  "Fill  'Er  Up 
San  Pedro,"  which  appeared  in  the 
April  1970  edition  of  All  Hands— the 
U.S.  Navy's  monthly  magazine. 

Like  the  thousands  of  men  who  de- 
pend on  San  Pedro  for  fuel,  thousands 
of  Navy  men  across  the  globe  depend  on 
All  Hands  for  entertainment  and  infor- 
mation. So  that  my  colleagues  may  be 
aware  of  the  Navy's  efforts  to  keep  its 
men  informed,  and  so  they  may  also 
realize  the  important  contributions  be- 
ing made  by  the  workers  of  the  San 
Pedro  fuel  depot,  the  article  is  sub- 
mitted for  insertion  in  the  Record  : 
Fill  'Eb  Up  San  Pedro 
(By  Ernie  Flltz) 

If  you  could  transplant  a  shovel  wielder 
of  the  old  coal-burning  Navy  to  the  modem 
Navy's  San  Pedro  Fuel  Depot,  he  probably 
would  think  Its  operation  was  much  too 
easy.  After  all,  that's  not  the  way  they  did 
it  in  the  Old  Navy. 

The  men  at  San  Pedro,  however,  know 
their  operation  depends  upon  a  highly  de- 
veloped technology  which  responds  to  the 
touch  of  a  strong  button-pushing  finger  and 
an  occasional  twist  of  a  valve. 

The  San  Pedro  Depot  Is,  according  to  Its 
reckoning,  the  Navy's  largest  bulk  petroleum 
fuel  supplier  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Its  prod- 
ucts are  quite  likely  to  be  found  In  almost 
any  part  of  the  world  from  a  Marine's  lan- 
tern m  Vietnam  to  the  fuel  tanks  of  aircraft 
carriers  and  Navy  Jet  planes. 

More  than  one  and  one-half  million  bar- 
rels of  all  types  of  fuel  can  be  stored  at  San 
Pedro  and  every  drop  of  It  Is  shipped  to 
military  users. 

Most  of  the  depot's  products  are  stored  in 
underground  tanks,  each  of  which  has  a 
capacity  of  50,000  barrels.  There  are,  how- 
ever, three  tanks  above  ground. 

A  pipeline  labyrinth  spreads  throughout 
the  Eleventh  Naval  District  carrying  petro- 
leum products  from  suppliers  throughout 
the  district  to  the  depot  to  be  dispensed  from 
there  to  military  users,  which  Include  the 
other  armed  forces  as  well  as  the  Navy. 

The  old  Navy's  coal  passers  would  be  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  It  requires  only  a  pressed 
button  or  a  turned  valve  at  the  depot  to 
start  thousands  of  gallons  of  black  oil  mov- 
ing at  7000  barrels  an  hour. 

Another  button  push  will  measure  the  oil 
level  In  any  one  of  the  depot's  26  tanks  and 
give  a  reading  on  the  temperature  of  the 
tanks'  contents.  Buttons,  too,  can  open  miles 
of  pipeline,  activate  pumping  stations  and 
cause  fuel  to  flow  Into  or  out  of  the  depot. 
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In  addition  to  JU  stor»ge  facilities  and 
plpellnea.  tbe  depot  baa  tank  truck  loading 
racks,  a  drum  filling  plant,  drum  storage 
area,  a  quality  control  program  and  labora- 
tory and  a  Petroleum  Scbool  for  officers  and 
enlisted  men  who  handle  petroleum  products 
aboard  ship. 

The  San  Pedro  Depot  Is  also  handling  a 
new  product,  which  eventually  will  replace 
the  Navy's  traditional  black  oil.  It  Is  a  new 
dlsUllate  which  will  come  Into  full  use  after 
the  existing  stockpiles  of  fuel  have  been 
exhausted  and  after  the  fuel  pumps  aboard 
Navy  ships  have  been  modified  or  replaced 
to  accommodate  the  changes. 

The  moderli  equipment,  new  products,  and 
can-do-splrlt  of  the  Navy's  San  Pedro  Fuel 
Depot  Insure  the  future  petroleum  support 
of  our  far-reacbing  fleet  and  armed  forces 
wherever  they  might  be  deployed. 


UTAH'S  liAOOON 


HON.  UURENCE  J.  BURTON 

or   tTTAH 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESSNTATTVKS 

Tuesday.  Apra  21.  1970 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
my  good  friend,  Robert  E.  Freed,  Is  be- 
ginning his  25th  year  as  general  manager 
of  Lagoon,  which  has  been  ranked  in  the 
amusement  industry  as  among  the  10 
most  successful  resorts  in  the  United 
States  following  Disneyland.  Lagoon  is 
located  in  Davis  County.  Utah.  18  miles 
north  of  Salt  Lake,  and  Bob  has  suc- 
ceeded in  making  it  a  family-type  enter- 
tainment center  that  attracts  thousands 
of  Utahans  each  year,  as  well  as  visitors 
from  neighboring  States.  Howard  Pear- 
son, entertainment  editor  of  the  Deseret 
News,  wrote  an  Interesting  feature  arti- 
cle on  Bob  Freed,  recently,  and  I  include 
It  at  this  point  in  the  Rzcoro  : 

(From  the  Deseret  News,  Apr.  14,  1070] 

Local  Rxsorr  Sttpplixs  Fun  Fob  75  Teaks 
(By  Howard  Pearson) 

What  do  the  Remagen  Bridge  Li  Oer- 
many,  a  couple  of  magicians  and  Utah's 
Lagoon  have  in  common? 

The  answer  Is  Robert  E.  Freed,  easy-going 
bespectacled  general  manager  of  the  popular 
Davis  County  resort. 

As  told  by  Mr.  Freed,  the  association  came 
about  in  this  way : 

"After  my  company  crossed  the  Rhine  on 
the  Remagen  Bridge  (during  World  War  11) 
we  received  mall  call.  One  of  my  letters  was 
from  my  brother.  Dave,  In  Salt  Lake.  The 
war  was  nearlng  Its  end  and  he  was  discuss- 
ing what  I  should  do  after  the  war. 

"He  and  a  friend,  Ranch  Kimball,  had 
been  performing  magic  shows  together.  Dur- 
ing their  travels,  they  had  talked  about 
Lagoon,  which  at  the  time  was  closed  down 
because  of  gas  rationing  and  the  f.~.ct  the 
Bambergers  (operators  of  the  resort)  dldnt 
have  time  to  devote  to  it. 

"Dave  wrote  about  this.  He  wondered  why 
I  didn't  consider  going  into  the  resort  busi- 
ness when  I  got  home.  I  tho\ight  about  It 
for  a  second,  shrugged  and  stuffed  the  letter 
In  my  duffel  bag. 

"When  the  war  was  over  and  I  returned 
bome.  I  went  Into  the  Jewelry  business.  I 
didn't  like  It.  I  remembered  the  letter  about 
Lagoon,  talked  to  Dave  about  It  and  Ranch 
and  I  were  Introduced  and  became  partners, 
he  was  president  of  Lagoon  and  I  was  sec- 
retary and  general  manager.  Two  other 
brotbera  Dan  and  Peter,  also  wer*  associated 
with  us  at  first.'' 

When  Klmbftll  and  ftesd  took  Lagoon  over 
In  1M0,  It  waa  run  down.  In  need  of  a  paint 
Job,  saw  attractions  or  something.  It  had 
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8  rides.  It  now  has  33  rides  and  nearly  60 
other  attracUons,  and  Is  celebrating  lU  75th 
year. 

"Ranch  changed  the  color  scene  from  gray 
and  drab  to  solid  colors  of  all  hues,"  Bob 
recalU.  "Tint's  about  all  we  did  the  first 
year  and  then  we  mapped  out  a  lon^-range 
program.  I  really  didn't  know  anything  about 
a  resort,  but  when  I  amelled  popcorn  and 
hot  dogs,  I  was  booked. 

"That  was  my  life's  work.  I  knew.  I'm 
frightened  when  I  think  that  I'm  going  Into 
my  26tb  year  with  the  resort,  and  that  Is  ae 
third  as  long  as  Lagoon  has  been  In  exist- 
ence." 

Lagoon  has  undergone  many  changes  since 
It  was  established  In  the  pleasant  rural  set- 
ting 18  miles  north  of  Salt  Lake  hard  by  the 
mostly  barren  but  always  sheltering  hills  and 
In  the  midst  of  a  pleasantly  peaceful  rural 
atmosphere. 

The  resort's  man-made  artesian  well-sup- 
plied lake  was  about  once  again  as  large  as 
It  now  Is  and  moonlight  boat  cruises  used  to 
be  popular  on  its  waters. 

Bob  recalls  that  when  he  became  asso- 
ciated in  the  resort's  operation  be  found  the 
lake  filling  up  with  vegetation  "Someone  told 
me  I  should  plant  carp  and  catfish  to  get  rid 
of  the  growth,"  he  recalls.  "We  planted  them 
the  second  year  and  they  did  the  Job. 

But  there  was  also  a  side  benefit.  People 
at  Lagoon  started  feeding  the  fish."  Seeing 
a  chance  for  a  sideline,  the  canny  Bob  had 
fish  food  prepared  and  now  packages  of  the 
delicacy  are  sold  to  patrons  who  want  to  see 
the  big  finny  creatures  gather  In  bunches 
and  Jump  for  the  food. 

"There  are  some  giants  In  that  lake."  says 
Bob.  "If  they  were  trout,  they'd  be  worth 
their  weight  in  gold." 

While  the  lake  has  been  cut  down  In  size. 
the  park  itself  has  expanded  from  the  original 
60  acres  to  the  present  150  acres.  Latest 
acquisition  was  to  the  north  to  Include  the 
former  Davis  County  racetrack  and  fair- 
grounds. 

Here  Lagoon  stages  rodeos  and  similar 
events.  The  rodeos  have  been  added  to  the 
Lagoon  attractions  In  the  past  couple  of 
years  and  represent  an  Interesting  feature  of 
the  park's  history.  Ten  years  ago,  the  rodeo 
program  probably  wouldn't  have  drawn 
nearly  as  many  people  as  It  does  today,  ac- 
cording to  Bob. 

He  has  seen  other  attractions  come  and 
go  over  the  years.  "When  we  first  took  over, 
we  were  In  the  midst  of  the  era  of  big  bands," 
he  recalled.  "Benny  Goodman  and  the  like 
were  popular.  We  still  receive  letters  from 
people  who  remember  the  romance  of  the 
old  songs  as  the  bands  used  to  play  In  the 
old  open-air  dancehall. 

"After  that  came  the  solo  singers,  then  the 
groups  like  Christy  Minstrels  and  Kingston 
Trio,  then  the  nice  rock  groups  and  the  acid- 
rock  groups  When  the  acids,  like  The  Doors, 
appeared,  we  decided  we  had  bad  enough. 
They  weren't  attracting  desirable  elements 
anyway,  so  we  decided  to  cut  them  out.  When 
they  came  along,  we  had  switched  to  the 
Patio  Gardens  and  roller-skating  was  back 
In  fancy,  so  we  Introduced  roller-skating. 

Talk  of  the  dance-concert  program  at  the 
resort  must  Include  the  fact  that  the  Beach 
Boys  got  their  traveling  start  at  Lagoon  and 
have  always  drawn  well.  The  Kingston  Trio 
started  and  ended  their  professional  careers 
iinder  Bob's  sponsorship.  He  started  them 
at  the  Terrace,  which  Bob  also  operates.  They 
appeared  there  several  times  and  then  at 
Lagoon  and  sang  their  last  concert  together 
at  the  Davis  County  resort  last  sununer. 

Another  Interesting  celebrity  connected 
with  Bob  has  been  Johnny  Cash,  who  is  now 
one  of  the  big-tlme  singers  In  the  country. 
He  sang  at  Lagoon  when  he  was  an  unknown. 
Over  the  years,  he  has  become  Increasingly 
famous,  but  has  always  been  anxious  to  per- 
form for  Bob.  This  year.  Bob  has  booked  him 
into  tbe  S*lt  Palace,  under  sponsorship  of 
Lagoon.  It  will  be  Cash's  14tb  appearance  In 
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Utah  and  only  one  of  six  shows  he  will  per- 
form on  the  road  this  season.  "He  Is  a  celeb- 
rity who  remembers  a  favor,"  says  Bob. 

Although  Bob  started  out  to  keep  a  clean 
and  attractive  resort,  be  says  that  Impetus 
for  additional  cleanliness  was  given  by  the 
opening  of  Disneyland.  "I  marveled  at  the 
splc-and-sp&n  condition  of  that  resort  when 
I  first  visited  It,"  he  said.  "Mr.  Disney  did  in- 
calculable good  for  the  resort  Industry.  He 
went  into  the  business  when  It  was  at  a  low 
ebb.  Shlll-games  were  present  In  many  re- 
sorts. The  family  atmosphere  had  been  for- 
gotten, Mr.  Disney  pointed  the  way  to  a  bet- 
ter business  and  fun  atmosphere  I 

One  of  the  attractions  of  Lagoon  Is  the 
flower  gardens  and  plantings  which  are 
changed  with  the  seasons.  Bob  gives  cred- 
it to  Carl  Swaner  for  the  year-around  Job 
of  arranging  the  hothousee,  and  then  plant- 
ing the  flowers.  Mr.  Swaner  succeeded  his 
father  In  the  Job.  A  feature  of  the  plantings 
this  year  will  be  a  gigantic  birthday  cake  for 
the  resort's  76th  anniversary. 

The  fact  the  Mr.  Swaner  would  follow  his 
father  Into  the  gardening  Job  at  the  resort 
points  up  the  employer-employe  relation- 
ship program  of  Lagoon.  "First,  we  hire 
young,  good-looking  attractive  high  school 
and  college  students,"  says  Bob. 

"If  anyone  applies  for  a  Job  and  men- 
tions he  has  bad  experience  with  a  carni- 
val, we  don't  want  him.  As  Ranch  samball 
said  at  the  start,  "We  want  the  natural 
look — no  painted  faces,  no  heavy  perfume, 
no  beards,  no  levls — and  most  important: 
no  low  spirits.'  We  want  everyone  to  have 
fun." 

As  part  of  this  program.  Lagoon  has  a 
scholarship  program  for  Its  workers.  On  the 
cloelng  day,  a  breakfast  Is  held.  Scholar- 
ship winners  are  announced  at  this  time 
and  Lagoon  has  awarded  100  scholarships 
worth  t200  each  In  10  years. 

A  few  surprises  have  come  to  Bob  In  op- 
erating the  park.  The  children  have  become 
more  sophisticated,  be  says.  His  Mother 
Goose  Land  was  constructed  for  kids  up  to 
8.  "Now  It  appeals  to  kids  up  to  6  only. 
After  that  they  want  to  go  on  the  big  rides." 
be  says.  "In  some  cases,  I  see  young  men 
and  women  bringing  their  kids  to  the  park 
and  I  find  out  these  mothers  and  fathers  of 
today  were  playing  at  Motber  Goose  Land 
when  It  was  first  opened." 

What  are  the  most  popular  rides?  "Well, 
year  In  and  year  out,  the  roller  coaster  re- 
mains the  biggest  attraction.  At  one  time  It 
was  swimming,"  says  Bob,  "but  now  there 
are  swimming  pools  all  around  us,  and  that 
Is  no  longer  the  big  draw  It  was  a  few  yean 
ago." 

Does  psychology  play  any  part  In  the 
park's  operation?  "Well,  the  psychology  of 
cleanliness,  for  one.  The  desire  of  a  boy  to 
show  off  to  a  girl.  This  Is  why  kewple  dolls 
were  popular  at  one  time  and  why  the  plush 
rabbits,  dogs  or  other  animals  are  popular 
now." 

And  what  do  you  think  about  screams  on 
some  of  the  rides?  "Well,  there's  little  dan- 
ger if  people  follow  the  rules.  But  I  think 
the  screams,  especially  on  the  coaster,  are 
for  the  purpose  of  Impressing  someone.  Like 
a  girl  and  a  boy.  After  all.  If  a  boy  takes  a 
girl  on  the  coaster  and  she  Just  alts  there 
and  doesn't  say  anything,  the  guy  will  think 
be  has  a  dead  fish." 

Another  psychological  factor  takes  place 
in  the  length  of  rides.  "People  keep  saying 
they  want  longer  rides,  but  whenever  the 
time  has  been  lengthened,  we  hear  more 
complaints  that  they  want  to  get  off.  either 
because  they  want  to  run  to  another  or  they 
feel  a  bit  queezy.  Much  as  they  say  they 
want  a  long  ride,  they  dont." 

What  are  yoiir  most  recent  additions  and 
how  are  they  drawing?  "Well,  we  put  in  the 
Wild  Blouse  after  some  customers  mentioned 
they  thought  such  a  ride  might  be  fun,  and 
we're  Installed  our  Gay  Nineties  area  with 
the   country   store   and   the   Lagoon  Opera 
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House.  We  found  that  the  melodrama  didn't 
draw  the  first  year,  but  the  musical  did  and 
musicals  did  the  second,  so  now  well  have 
one  musical  all  season,  "little  Mary  Sim- 
shlne,"  which  will  start  In  June. 

What  are  some  of  the  projects  of  which 
you  are  the  proudest?  "Well,  we  take  pride 
In  the  family,  company  and  civic  groups  that 
picnic  at  Lagoon  and  the  fact  they  seem  al- 
ways to  want  to  relax  and  enjoy  themselves. 
We  like  the  program  that  brings  high  school 
students  from  five  western  states  to  Lagoon 
each  year  and  the  fact  they  have  conducted 
themselves  without  any  major  disturbances. 
We  think  the  Easter  egg  roll  Is  popular  and 
other  special  events." 

Bob  estimates  he  averages  12  hotirs  a  day 
at  the  park.  He  spends  time  on  the  rides  and 
Just  generally  browsing  around.  In  this,  he 
Is  like  the  late  Mr.  Disney  who  never  let  a 
day  pass  when  he  was  In  southern  California 
without  walking  around  Disneyland  and  rid- 
ing some  of  the  attractions.  Bob  has  four 
sons,  the  eldest  being  16.  Despite  the  fact 
they  could  probably  ride  everytlilng  all  day 
every  day,  their  parents  ration  their  riding. 

He  supports  University  Of  Utah  Theater 
activities  and  he  and  his  wife,  whom  he  met 
at  Lagoon  when  she  was  a  ticket  taker  and 
he  was  handling  cash,  visit  New  York  every 
year  to  attend  shows.  He  was  co-founder  of 
the  Playbox,  an  independent  theater  group, 
26  years  ago.  His  partner  then,  Robert  Hyde 
Wilson,  Is  now  a  professor  of  drama  at  the 
University  and  maestro  for  the  Lagoon  Opera 
House.  Bob  says  the  "bam"  In  him  from  his 
acting  days  at  the  University,  brought  about 
the  Opera  House. 

Bob  Is  proud  that  Lagoon  hss  been  ranked 
In  the  amusement  Industry  as  ab;iong  the  ten 
most  successful  resorts  in  tbeV  U.S.  after 
Disneyland.  He  says  people  of  the  area  must 
like  Lagoon.  "They  have  to  keep  wanting  to 
come  back  because  we  have  a  population  of 
750,000  persons  to  draw  from  In  this  area. 
Pittsburgh  and  Denver,  with  many  more  per- 
sons to  draw  from  are  below  Lagoon  in  popu- 
larity ranking." 

Bob  will  never  forget  his  darkest  hour  at 
Lagoon.  In  1963,  much  of  the  resort  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire.  This  Included  everything  on 
the  west  end.  Including  the  ballroom.  "It 
looked  as  if  everyttilng  was  over,"  he  recalls. 
"It  was  the  best  thing  that  happened,  al- 
though I  dldnt  feel  that  way  at  the  time. 
We  had  to  rebiUld  then,  and  we  were  able 
to  buUd  it  the  way  we  wanted." 

What  does  he  see  for  the  future?  "Changes, 
more  changes,  expansion,  more  rides.  More 
and  more  nice  people." 


NIXON   MAKING   DETERMINED   EF- 
FORT TO  END  THE  WAR 


HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

or   "TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  21.  1970 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  must 
bring  the  war  in  Vietnam  to  a  speedy 
and  honorable  conclusion.  I  feel  as 
though  the  dreams  of  thousands  of 
American  citizens  for  a  Just  peace  In 
Southeast  Asia  are  rapidl^  becoming  a 
reality. 

Despite  arguments  to  the  contrary, 
simple  arithmetic  proves  that  the  Uj8. 
involvement  in  the  Vietnam  conflict,  in 
terms  of  the  number  of  servicemen  we 
have  there,  is  less  now  than  ever  before. 

The  President's  announcement  of 
withdrawing  an  additional  150,000  men 
from  Vietnam  is  certainly  keeping  in  line 
with  his  Vietnamization  policy.  There 
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will  be  50  percent  fewer  American  tro(^s 
in  Vietnam  after  this  withdrawal  than 
there  were  under  the  Johnson  adminis- 
tration. 

President  Nixon  must  be  commended 
for  his  very  effective  plan  of  withdraw- 
ing American  troops  and  replacing  them 
with  the  forces  of  South  Vietnam.  In- 
deed, the  plan  is  working. 

As  I  have  stated  many  times  in  the 
past,  I  feel  the  Nixon  administration  is 
making  an  unparalleled  and  determined 
effort  to  terminate  the  war. 

I  have  continuously  approved  the  plan 
of  gradually  withdrawing  American 
troops  and  replacing  them  with  South 
Vietnamese  forces  as  a  way  to  end  the 
war. 

Perhaps  the  best  means  of  bringing 
the  war  to  an  honorable  conclusion 
would  be  a  negotiated  settlement  at  the 
Paris  peace  talks.  Nonetheless,  I  feel  the 
President's  Vietnamization  plan  will 
eventually  enhance  our  position  at  the 
peace  table,  and  subsequently  result  in  a 
Just  peace. 

We  need  to  bring  our  men  home  and 
end  Uie  war  without  further  delay 
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A  THOUOHTFUL  TAXPAYER 


HON.  EDWARD  HUTCHINSON 

or  mcRiCAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  21,  1970 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  es- 
pecially at  this  time  of  the  year  we  all 
receive  a  lot  of  low-boiling-point  mall 
from  constituents  who  have  Just  given 
"  til  it  hurts"  to  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service.  Thus  it  came  as  a  plesusant  sur- 
prise the  other  day  to  open  a  letter  from 
St.  Joseph,  Mich.,  and  read  the  thought- 
ful views  of  Mr.  Bjorn  Heynlng,  a  resi- 
dent of  that  most  pleasant  city  on  Lake 
Michigan's  eastern  shore. 

I  could  not  resist  the  temptation 
to  share  Mr.  Heyning's  "tax  day" 
thoughts — expressed  in  verse — and  am 
pleased  to  Insert  his  poem  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record : 

Incomb  Tax  Reverie 

What  do  you  think  when  you  mail  your  re- 
turn 

On  Income,  both  Federal  and  State? 
Thinking  with  sadness  what  all  it  could  buy 

For  you  and  your  kids  and  your  mate? 
Maybe  you  dream  of  a  car  or  a  home. 

Or  hundreds  of  things  you  could  get.  .  .  . 
Wishing  the  Tax  wouldn't  drain  you  so  dry 

And  leave  you  a  Uttle  more  "net"  I 

Stop  and  consider  now  what  you  have  bought 

Together  with  neighbor  and  friend: 
Tour  share  of  a  Nation  that's  best  in  the 
world, 

A  home  that  is  worth  to  defend. 
Part  of  a  State  that  we  like  for  the  space, 

The  water  and  rivers  and  roads. 
Forests  and  factories,  orchards  and  fields. 

And  many  delightful  abodes. 

You  can  recall  bow  the  dollar  was  split: 

A  major  part  went  for  defense; 
Interest  on  what  was  borrowed  before.  .  .  . 

The  principle  seems  to  make  sense. 
But,  you  may  say  that  it  Isnt  the  way 

That  YOU    would    have     spent     it     by 
choice.  .  .  . 
Well,  come  next  election,  be  stire  that  you 
vote. 

For  that^  where  we  all  have  a  voice  I 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  21,  1970 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had 
the  privilege  to  speak  yesterday  before 
the  American  Management  Association's 
national  packaging  conference  in  New 
York.  Since  this  annual  meeting  coin- 
cided with  our  country's  first  Earth  Day, 
I  tried  to  relate  the  activities  of  the 
packaging  industry  to  the  concerns  of 
many  citizens  about  the  need  to  use  our 
natural  resources  more  prudently. 

My  remarks  follow: 
Remarks  or  Congressman  Benjamin  8. 
Rosenthal.  Eighth  District,  New  York, 
Betore  the  Packaging  Conference  or  thz 
American  Management  Association,  tbx 
Americana  Hotel,  New  York  Cmr,  N.Y., 
Atbil  20,  1970 

lAdles  and  Gentlemen:  I  am  privileged  to 
be  here  today  and  I  thank  you  for  inviting 
me.  I  note  your  convention  concludes  on 
Wednesday,  April  22,  which  Is  Earth  Day.  I 
hope  this  turns  out  to  be  more  than  a  mere 
coincidence.  For  there  is  a  genuine  connec- 
tion between  yotir  concerns,  as  packaging  ex- 
perts, and  the  outcry  which  will  occur 
Wednesday  over  the  violence  our  production- 
oriented  society  is  inflicting  on  the  earth  we 
all  share. 

I  want  to  speak  about  that  connection  to- 
day. The  nation  is  In  an  uproar  about  pollu- 
tion, waste  of  resources,  and  corporate  ir- 
responsibility. And  In  the  midst  of  this  con- 
cern several  hundred  packaging  executives 
meet  this  week  primarily  to  discuss  new  and 
better  ways  of  promoting  the  use  of  pack- 
ages, with  only  minimal  concern  about  the 
problems  of  solid  waste  disposal  that  In- 
creased package  use  will  create. 

You  meet,  perhaps  appropriately,  in  New 
York  City  which  no  longer  has  the  space  to 
dispose  of  Its  garbage.  Our  sanitation  au- 
thorities have  sent  emissaries  to  Long  Is- 
land, to  Albany,  even  to  West  Virginia  But 
no  one  wants  this  city's  trash. 

I  know  that  you  have  not  created  this 
problem  alone,  either  as  individuals  or  as  an 
Indtistry.  As  an  elected  public  official,  I  share 
this  responsibility.  So  I  want  to  tell  you  how 
I  see  the  traditional  marketplace  today  and 
how  I  interpret  some  of  its  ominous  signs. 

I  see  an  imminent  and  major  collision  of 
Interests  which  promises  to  alter  significantly 
the  demands  of  the  consimier  and  the  opera- 
tions of  the  biislnessman. 

One  element  In  this  coming  confilct  Is 
the  environmental  crisis  caused  by  an  ad- 
vanced technology  and  an  expanding  popu- 
lation. The  other  Is  the  Inertia  of  doing 
business  as  usual.  The  diminution  of  our 
natural  resources  and  the  pollution  of  our 
environment — in  which  both  producer  and 
consimier  share  responsibilities — threatens 
the  historical  assumptions  underlying  our 
economy:  that  consumption  is  good,  that 
more  is  better  and  that  an  Inexhaustible 
supply  of  resources  await  our  exploitation. 
Resolving  this  conflict  will  ultimately  de- 
mand sacrifices  from  both  buyers  and  sellers 
In  the  marketplace. 

Simply  stated,  we  must  reduce  the  per 
capita  consumption  of  irreplaceable  natural 
resources  and  the  percaplta  production  of 
solid  waste.  We  can  no  longer  tolerate  that 
era  of  environmental  permissiveness  which 
we  have  enjoyed  throughout  ovir  history. 

What  kind  of  sacrifices  are  we  ♦"'^"g 
about?  Consumers  must  use  less;  use  it  laa^ 
er,  and  If  at  all  possible,  use  It  over  and  ovw 
again.  Elimination  of  waste  and  cutting  back 
on  life's  dally  luxuries  in  a  society  that  has 
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become  accustomed  to  self-indulgence  wUl 
not  be  easy.  But  survival  Is  a  barsb  task- 
master. The  only  real  danger  U  that  people 
won't  realize  their  existence  Is  at  stake — until 
It  is  too  late. 

We  have  begun  to  be  told  what  some  of 
these  marketplace  changes  may  involve: 
smaller,  fewer  and.  perhaps,  different  kinds 
of  cars;  restrictions  on  certain  chemicals 
now  In  everyday  use;  and  even  some  UnUta- 
Uons  on  the  consumption  of  hoiisehold  Items 
we  now  take  for  granted. 

Kenneth  Bouldlng  has  said  that  we  all 
live  on  the  same  '"Spaceship  Earth".  As  in 
all  spaceships,  sustained  life  requires  a  metic- 
ulous balance  between  the  capability  of  the 
vehicle  to  support  life  and  the  demands  made 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  craft.  That  balance 
U  now  In  terrible  Jeopardy! 

As  Chairman  of  the  House  consumer  sub- 
committee. I  am  well  aware  of  the  different 
Interests  and  responalbUltles  of  producer  and 
consumer.  I  recognize,  for  example,  that  con- 
sumers may  have  to  pay  something  exua  to 
subsidize  environmental  protection  devices. 
But  the  consumer  will  gain  eventually,  if 
manufacturers  produce  products  with  greater 
durability.  Planned  obsolescence  to  encourage 
expanding  sales  volume  can  no  longer  be 
tolerated. 

Yes,  the  consumer  will  have  to  make  sac- 
rifices And  he  will  need  the  assistance  of  the 
businessman,  who  may  have  to  place  public 
interest  above  private  gain  in  matters  where 
environmental  preservation  and  consimier 
protection  are  at  stake. 

Consumer  self-restraint  can  make  a  dif- 
ference. For  example.  Just  by  relnstltuUng 
the  minor  task  of  returning  bottles  or  con- 
tainers to  the  store  for  reuse.  Americans 
could  save  approximately  $15  billion  an- 
nually, an  equivalent  of  »25  for  each  of 
America's  60  million  families.  A  sum  like 
this  could  go  a  long  way  towards  cleaning  up 
air  and  water  poUutlon.  while  eliminating 
roughly  800.000  large  Ualler  loads  of  trash, 
bottles  and  cans  per  year  that  now  result 
from  the  wldespre«l  use  of  throwaway  con- 
tainers 

If  we  Ignore  the  problem,  the  $15  billion 
the  pubUc  paid  (or  the  producUon.  collection 
and  disposal  of  packages  in  1966  U  expected 
to  balloon  to  more  than  $21  billion  by  1976. 
It  is  appropriate  to  ask  at  this  point  why 
the  packaging  industry  has  promoted  the  sale 
of  disposable  containers  when  their  use  ex- 
ploits consumers  economically  and  creates 
solid  waste  disposal  problems. 

Who  benefits  from  nonreturnable  conum- 
ers?  The  bottle  manufacturer  and  the  can 
manufacturer  who  can  make  and  seU  about 
19  units  to  replace  one  unit  of  a  returnable 
container. 

Who  bears  the  cost?  The  consumer  who 
must  pay  more.  The  consumer  must  pay  an 
additional  price  for  a  nonreturnable  can  or 
bottle  The  consumer  will  pay  again  to  have 
the  container  collected  and  fed  into  his  local 
government's  disposal  mechanism.  And  when 
that  persistent  container  does  not  degrade 
but  lives  on  to  foul  environmental  quality, 
the  consximer  must  pay  again.  The  four-time 
loser  or  packaging  is  the  American  consumer 
In  my  view.  I  do  not  believe  that  to  be  a 
public  convenience. 

This  garbage  produces  about  13  per  cent 
of  the  nation's  solid  waste  output  which  has 
become  a  major  pollution  problem  with  the 
dwindling  number  of  sltea  available  for  dl«- 
poeal.  City  sanitation  authorities  across 
America  are  involved  in  heated  struggles  with 
suburban  offlciaU  over  attempts  to  transport 
garbage  to  locations  outside  of  congested 
cities. 

If  a  conference  such  as  this  had  occurred 
ten  years  ago,  it  wotxld  have  had  a  different 
focus.  The  emphasis  would  no  doubt  have 
been  placed  upon  Improving  packaging  tech- 
nology. How  docs  one  package  food  so  that 
It  wlU  not  spoil?  What  types  of  materials  are 
most    desirable    for    safety    and    durability? 
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What   machinery  U  available   to  package  a 
product   quickly   and   efficiently? 

Then,  some  time  ago.  the  packaging  In- 
dustry underwent  a  revolution.  With  the 
growth  of  self-service  stores  and  the  Inten- 
sification of  non-price  competition,  the  pack- 
aging industry  began  to  realize  that  a  manu- 
facturer s  package  could  become  an  Integral 
part  of  his  product. 

The  time  has  arrived  for  a  new  revolu- 
tion In  the  packaging  Industry.  The  potent 
forces  of  consumerism  and  ecology  have  com- 
bined to  cause  a  transition  from  merchan- 
dising on  the  one  hand,  to  Informational  and 
ecological  responsibility  on  the  other.  Tour 
response  will  Indicate  whether  traditional 
business  can  survive  the  revolution. 

By  "Infornvatlonal  responsibility",  I  mean 
the  need  to  provide  consumers  with  the  type 
of  information  about  price  and  quality  they 
require  In  order  to  make  Intelligent  deci- 
sions In  the  marketplace. 

I  believe  that  consumers  are  more  knowl- 
edgeable and  Inquisitive  than  ever  before. 
They  have  become  particularly  conscious  of 
the  need  to  obtain  the  most  for  their  money. 
Thev  are  less  apt  to  be  fooled  by  package 
design.  They  are  beginning  to  reeent  pretty 
colors  and  designs  on  packages  which  fall 
to  inform  or  which  deceive  the  consumer. 

The  packaging  industry  must  provide  con- 
sumers with  containers  that  honestly  and 
fairly  inform  them  of  the  quantity  of  the 
contents,  which  accurately  reflect  the  true 
relationship  between  content  and  filler,  and 
which  enable  them  to  determine  nutritional 
value  and  the  true  shelf  life  of  the  product. 
By  "ecological  responsibility".  I  mean  re- 
sponsibility to  our  environment. 

I  beUeve  we  are  on  the  verge  of  suf- 
focating m  our  own  garbage.  Our  citizens 
are  becoming  increasingly  alarmed  at  devel- 
opmenU  for  which  the  packaging  industry 
bears  much  responsibility.  What  is  yovir  In- 
dustry's role? 

First,  it  will  no  longer  be  sufficient  for  the 
packaging  industry  to  believe  that  Its  re- 
sponsibility ends  with  the  placement  of  the 
product  on  the  store  shelf.  The  Industry 
must  now  accept  It's  responsibility  to  provide 
for  the  ultimate  disposal  of  its  containers. 

Second,  the  industry  must  ask  Itself  some 
serious  and  Important  questions.  For  exam- 
ple, what  are  the  social  consequences  of  pack- 
aging decisions  like  the  use  of  disposable 
rather  than  returnable  containers?  One-way, 
no  deposit,  no  return  containers  will  cap- 
ture 80  per  cent  of  the  market  during  the 
next  6  years,  an  Increase  of  127  per  cent.  This 
means  that  instead  of  the  25  billion  non- 
returnable  bottles  and  metal  cans  that  we 
had  to  try  and  dispose  of  In  1958.  we  will  be 
Inundated  by  the  disposal  problems  of  over 
58  billion  nonreturnable  bottles  and  cans 
in  1976.  And  It  U  glass  and  metal  packaging 
wastes  that  are  the  most  resistant  to  dis- 
posal. Thus,  your  industry  will  increase  the 
production  of  boxes,  bottles  and  cans  that 
cause  us  the  most  solid  waste  and  environ- 
mental problems.  Your  industry  must  use  its 
proven  ingenuity  and  technology  to  create 
packages  which  are  either  blo-degradable  or 
subject  to  recycling 

Disposal  problems  can  be  resolved  in  a 
manner  beneficial  to  mankind;  such  as  com- 
paction of  waste  matter  into  treated  blocks 
which  would  be  biologically  safe  and  have 
engineering  characteristics  suitable  for  con- 
struction or  land  fill. 

I  am  convinced  that  much  progress  in  both 
better  consumer  Information  and  more  en- 
lightened conservation  can  be  accomplished 
without  sacrificing  efficiency  In  packaging 
and  design  Just  as  the  revolution  In  pack- 
aging sacrificed  little  commercial  utlUty.  Yet 
If  the  Industry  does  not  act  voluntarily, 
legislation  will  be  enacted  to  force  a  response 
to  these  and  other  consumer  needs.  And 
even  beyond  new  law,  consumers  are  orga- 
nizing for  the  more  direct  attacks  on  the 
corporate  practices  t^ey  question. 

It  Is  first  important  to  understand  that  our 
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corporate  system  like  our  governmental  sys- 
tem. Is  primarily  one  of  advocacy.  Ideas  and 
concepts  vie  for  attention  and  adoption  In  a 
setting  not  unlike  that  between  the  partlea 
In  a  court  of  law.  Because  corporate  decUlon- 
maklng  Is  accomplished  In  this  way,  It  fol- 
lows that  only  those  Interests  that  are  spe- 
cifically represented  are  taken  Into  full  ac- 
count. 

All  major  American  corporations — not  just 
General  Motors — must  establish  an  effective 
mechanism  through  which  the  public  Inter- 
est can  be  represented  and  considered. 

The  election  of  "public  Interest"  repre- 
sentatives from  outside  the  company  to  Its 
board  of  directors  may  be  the  best  solution, 
since  their  Independence  will  be  guaranteed. 
The  establishment  inside  the  corporation  of 
a  Vice  President  for  Consumer  Affairs  or  Pub- 
lic Affairs  would  appear  to  be  a  useful  com- 
plement. 

What  does  all  this  mean  for  a  group  like 
yours?  I  am  asking  you  to  Join  ranks  with 
the  new  consumer  movement.  If  industry 
delays  or  thwarts  the  legitimate  rights  of 
consumers,  the  federal  government  may  be 
forced  to  act  sooner  and  more  drastically. 

Don't  force  the  aroused  consumer  to  choose 
between  Industry  and  the  federal  govern- 
ment. If  you  do,  both  the  consumer  and  In- 
dustry win  lose.  Instead.  Join  the  consumer 
m  furthering  his  legitimate  goals.  He  may 
still  go  to  Washington  with  his  problems,  but 
he  will  go  less  frequently  and  with  an  im- 
proved understanding  of  your  special  prob- 
lems and  your  good  will.  The  ultimate  result 
win  be  a  better  economic  system  and  a  better 
society. 

POLLUTION  PARALLELS 


HON.  DONALD  G.  BROTZMAN 

oy  coLoaADo 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Apnl  21.  1970 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  friend 
and  constituent  of  mine,  Mrs.  William 
McFerren,  noted  an  Interesting  parallel 
between  the  situation  which  confronted 
the  astronauts  of  Apollo  13  and  the  sit- 
uation which  confronts  us  here  on  earth. 

Mrs.  McFerren  compares  the  earth  to  a 
spaceship  which  has  only  a  limited 
amount  of  oxygen  and  other  consum- 
ables essential  to  sustain  life.  Through 
careful  resource  allocation,  the  crew  of 
Apollo  13  was  able  to  safely  return  home. 
I  hope  that  we  in  the  Congress  will  take 
the  necessary  action  to  assure  a  contin- 
uing safe  voyage  for  the  Inhabitants 
of  the  earth. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  Mrs.  McFerren's 
letter,  the  text  of  which  follows,  will  be 
of  great  interest  to  the  Members  of  the 
House: 

PoLLtmOH  PAaALUXS 

When  I  read  In  tonight's  paper  that  one 
Of  the  problems  confronting  the  three  tired 
astronauts  was  air  pollution.  It  struck  me 
as  almost  prophetic,  for  In  many  ways  their 
situation  resembles  ours  here  on  earth.  Is 
this  old  world  really  .'«nything  more  than  a 
space  ship  upon  which  we  have  all  embarked, 
supplied  with  a  given  quantity  of  oxygen 
and  other  essential  ingredients  to  susUin 
life? 

That's  essentially  what  It  amounts  to  and. 
like  the  astronauts,  we  had  better  ration 
them  wisely,  and  tend  equally  wisely  to  dis- 
posal of  our  wastes,  or  we  may  find  ourselves 
In  the  aam"  precirious  situation  that  Lovell. 
Halse  and  Swigert.  through  no  fault  of  their 
own.  tonight  are  battling  so  courageously  to 
overcame. 

Mra.  WnxuM  McPnuuN.  Jr. 
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THE  QUALITY  OP  LIFE— A  PROGRAM 
FOR  GLOBAL  ACTION 
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HON.  BROCK  ADAMS 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  21,  1970 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  call  my  colleagues'  attention  to  the 
keynote  address  being  delivered  today 
at  the  second  Institute  of  International 
Affairs,  organized  by  the  League  of 
Women  Voters  in  Seattle.  Wash.  The  ad- 
dress was  given  by  Richard  N.  Gardner, 
professor  of  law  and  international  or- 
ganization at  Columbia  University  In  New 
York  City,  the  U.S.  member  of  the  board 
of  trustees  of  the  United  Nations  Insti- 
tute for  Training  and  Research,  and  the 
former  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  International  Organization  Af- 
fairs between  1961  and  1965.  In  his  ad- 
dress. Professor  Gardner  presents  his 
program  for  action  to  improve  the  qual- 
ity of  life  on  earth,  which  calls  for  a 
three-pronged  effort  on  a  global  scale  to 
deal  with  the  problems  of  pollution,  pov- 
erty, and  overpopulation.  I  feel  that  his 
thoughts  on  this  crucial  subject  deserve 
our  careful  consideration. 

The  text  of  the  address  follows: 

The  QuALrrv  of  Life — A  Program  for 

Global  Action 

(Address  by  Richard  N.  Gardner) 

My  central  theme  today  can  be  quickly 
summarized : 

To  protect  and  enlarge  the  quality  of  life 
on  our  planet,  we  need  action  on  a  global 
scale  to  deal  with  three  Interrelated  prob- 
lems— environmental  pollution,  poverty,  and 
the  population  explosion.  If  we  fall  on  any 
one  of  these  problems.  I  bellev^  we  will  fall 
in  an.  I 

THE    environment! 

Man"s  thoughtless  rush  toward  industrial- 
ization and  urbanization,  coupled  with  un- 
regrulated  population  growth,  threatens  to 
undermine  the  basis  of  a  decent  life  on  this 
planet.  We  are  in  danger  of  creating  an  In- 
credible disharmony  in  nature  which  could 
ultimately  degrade  and  enslave  us. 

The  uncontrolled  exploitation  of  science 
and  technology  could  spell  disaster  for  man- 
kind, not  only  In  the  service  of  military 
ambitions,  but  In  the  service  of  economic 
ends.  To  maintain  the  balance  of  nature,  to 
exploit  nature"s  abundance  without  destroy- 
ing It.  to  preserve  and  extend  the  dignity  of 
life,  we  need  cooperative  action  by  men  and 
nations. 

The  problem  of  oil  spillage  on  the  oceans; 
the  contamination  of  lakes  and  streams  with 
Industrial  waste;  the  pollution  of  air  above 
major  cities;  the  destruction  of  wildlife  and 
natural  areas:  the  depletion  of  the  marine 
harvest;  the  dangers  to  human  and  animal 
life  from  drugs  and  pesticides:  the  dramatic 
possibilities  of  desalting  water  by  means  of 
nuclear  power — these  are  challenges  that  call 
for  International  as  well  as  national  action. 

Some  effective  measures  to  husband  re- 
sources can  be  taken  by  individual  nations 
alone.  But  there  are  resources  that  do  not 
belong  entirely  to  any  nation — ^tbe  sea.  In- 
ternational lakes  and  rivers,  migratory  ani- 
mals— whose  effective  management  requires 
International  cooperation.  And  even  the 
management  of  resources  within  the  confines 
of  a  single  nation  may  benefit  from  the  shar- 
ing of  national  experience. 

A  number  of  international  agencies  are 
already  at  work  on  these  problems — but  their 
efforts  are  still  Inadequate  when  metisured 
against  the  magnitude  of  the  problem.  The 
United    Nations    conference    scheduled    for 
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Stockholm  In  1972  should  be  the  occasion  for 
the  enlargement  and  coordination  of  pres- 
ently Inadequate  and  piecemeal  efforts. 

I  doubt  whether  the  traditional  activities 
of  International  agencies  will  be  enough.  If 
we  are  to  deal  adequately  with  environmental 
Issues,  we  will  have  to  change  the  long-es- 
tablished Idea  that  how  a  nation  deals  with 
resources  wholly  within  Its  borders  is  Its 
own  and  nobody  else's  business. 

This  view  of  national  sovereignty  has 
been  rendered  obsolete  by  several  factors: 

By  our  new  recognition  of  the  unity  of  the 
biosphere  (all  people  are  affected  by  how 
any  substantial  number  of  them  treat  their 
air,  water,  and  land) ; 

By  our  awakening  understanding  that  all 
mankind  Is  dependent  on  the  same  scarce 
and  relatively  shrinking  resource  pool  and 
therefore  has  an  interest  In  the  wise  hus- 
banding of  these  resources  no  matter  where 
they  may  be  located; 

And  by  the  growing  recognition  of  busi- 
ness firms  here  and  overseas  that  they  can- 
not accept  the  heavy  additional  costs  of 
antipollution  measures  unless  their  overseas 
competitors  do  the  same. 

For  all  these  reasons,  our  strategy  for  en- 
vironmental protection  must  look  beyond 
traditional  approaches  under  which  Interna- 
tional agreements  have  been  reserved  mainly 
for  resources  beyond  the  geographic  confines 
of  a  single  nation — the  high  seas.  Interna- 
tional lakes  and  rivers,  migratory  animals. 
The  International  community  must  be  deeply 
involved  In  the  protection  of  resources  wholly 
within  the  nation-state  Itself. 

I  used  to  believe  that  the  threat  of  nuclear 
war  would  be  the  major  factor  pushing  man- 
kind toward  a  more  rational  world  order.  I 
now  think  the  most  powerful  impulse  will 
come  from  the  urgent  necessity  of  trans- 
national measures  to  protect  the  global  en- 
vironment. 

President  Kennedy  asked  the  General  As- 
sembly In  1963  for  a  V2i.  effort  to  deal  with 
environmental  problems — but  nobody  was 
listening.  Although  President  Nixon  men- 
tioned the  environment  in  his  address  to 
the  Assembly  last  fall,  his  only  proposals  for 
International  action  have  been  made  In 
NATO.  As  an  organization  of  limited  mem- 
bership whose  principal  fxmctlon  Is  military 
defense,  NATO  Is  not  well  suited  to  be  the 
centerpiece  of  our  effort  In  this  field. 

The  global  environment  concerns  all  na- 
tions, regardless  of  national.  Ideological,  or 
racial  differences.  Some  work  on  the  environ- 
ment can  be  usefully  undertaken  In  regional 
agencies  like  OECD,  but  a  universal  problem 
needs  a  universal  system  of  organizations 
to  deal  with  it.  The  U.N.  system,  including 
Its  regional  commissions  and  Specialized 
Agencies.  Is  the  nearest  thing  to  a  universal 
system  we  have.  The  Stockholm  Conference 
provides  an  additional  reason  to  make  It 
more  universal  by  admitting  mainland  China 
and  divided  states.  At  the  very  least,  the 
U.N.  should  Invite  the  Peking  regime,  the 
two  Germanics,  the  two  Viet  Nams.  and  the 
tvro  Koreas  to  participate  In  the  Stockholm 
meeting. 

The  recent  proposal  of  George  Kennan  in 
Foreign  Affairs  that  research  and  policy- 
making on  the  global  environment  should 
be  done  by  a  "club"  of  rich  countries  Is  un- 
realistic and  politically  naive.  The  developed 
countries  of  the  world  control  less  than  one- 
half  of  the  world's  land  area.  Moreover,  they 
have  no  authority  to  legislate  for  the  oceans 
and  polar  regions  without  the  consent  of 
the  less  developed  countries. 

Although  most  of  the  world's  pollution  Is 
now  done  by  the  advanced  countries,  the 
actions  of  the  less  developed  countries  can 
have  serious  effects  on  the  global  environ- 
ment. As  they  press  forward  with  their  own 
plans  for  development.  It  Is  vital  to  their 
own  and  the  general  welfare  that  they  not 
make  all  the  same  mistakes  that  we  have 
made.  Rich  and  poor  countries  alike,  for  ex- 
ample, must   be  concerned   If   Middle  East 
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countries  permit  oU  poUutlon  from  drilling 
off  their  coasts  or  If  African  countries  permit 
the  destruction  of  their  wildlife  and  natural 
resources. 

There  Is  no  choice,  therefore,  but  to  engage 
all  nations,  developed  and  less  developted,  at 
the  political  level  where  firm  commitments 
to  national  action  can  be  made.  The  U.N. 
system  of  agencies,  with  all  Its  weaknesses,  is 
still  the  only  system  available  for  this 
purpose. 

Action  by  the  U.N.  system  should  take  the 
following  forms : 

1.  The  U.N.  should  undertake  a  massive 
program  to  educate  the  world's  people,  par- 
ticularly political  leaders,  on  the  problems 
of  the  environment;  should  sponsor  Joint 
research  efforts  and  studies;  and  should 
finance  the  training  of  specialists  to  handle 
different  environmental  problems. 

2.  The  U.N.  should  organize  a  world-wide 
observation  network,  making  use  of  new 
technology  like  observation  satelUtes,  to 
monitor  the  world's  environment  on  a  con- 
tinuing basis,  and  should  operate  a  service 
for  the  evaluation  and  dissemination  of  this 
Information. 

3.  The  UJJ.  should  encourage  the  negotia- 
tion of  International  agreements  providing 
for  firm  antl-poUutlon  and  other  environ- 
mental commitments  so  that  the  nations  and 
Industries  Ignoring  their  environmental  re- 
sponsibilities receive  no  competitive  advan- 
tage In  international  trade. 

4.  The  U.N.  should  Insure  that  multilateral 
aid  programs  are  carried  forward  with  due 
regard  for  their  environmental  Implications, 
and  should  encourage  the  application  of  en- 
vironmental safeguards  In  bilateral  aid. 
(Down-stream  erosion  from  the  Aswan  Dam, 
we  now  discover,  may  wash  away  as  much 
productive  farm  land  as  is  opened  by  the  new 
irrigation  systems  around  Lake  Nasser.) 

5.  The  U.N.  should  establish  a  voluntary 
Program  for  the  World  Heritage.  EUglble  for 
Inclusion  In  the  Program  would  be  those 
scenic,  historic  and  natural  resources  Includ- 
ing wildlife  now  In  danger  of  extinction 
whose  survival  is  a  matter  of  concern  to  all 
mankind. 

Obviously,  each  nation  should  be  free  to 
decide  whether  or  not  to  ncxnlnate  a  pr(H>erty 
within  Its  territory  for  inclusion  in  the  Pro- 
gram. At  the  same  time,  the  community  of 
nations  should  be  free  to  decide  whether 
or  not  to  include  It. 

Countries  whose  resources  were  Included 
in  the  Program  would  gain  the  advantage  of 
international  technical  and  financial  aid  in 
their  development  with  consequent  benefits 
to  their  economies  as  a  whole.  And  the  world 
community  wovUd  be  In  a  position  to  safe- 
guard unique  and  irreplaceable  resources  In 
which  all  mankind  has  a  common  Interest — 
resources  such  as  Venice,  Angkor  Vat,  the 
Grand  Canyon,  and  some  of  the  great  wUd- 
life  reserves  of  Africa. 

THE   INTERNATIONAL   WAR   ON   POVIBTT 

All  mankind  has  a  vital  stake  In  the  suc- 
cessful development  of  the  less  developed 
countries.  It  Is  true  that  development  by  It- 
self cannot  guarantee  political  stability;  but 
It  Is  equally  true  that  there  can  be  no  stabU- 
Ity  without  development. 

And  President  Kennedy  once  said:  "If  we 
cannot  help  the  many  who  are  poor,  we 
cannot  save  the  few  who  are  rich."  It  Is  ironic 
that  many  people  who  have  suddenly  awak- 
ened to  the  costs  and  Injustices  of  neglect- 
ing poverty  at  home,  seem  unable  to  apply 
the  lessons  of  domestic  experience  to  the 
world  In  which  they  live. 

It  Is  time  to  face  the  disagreeable  fact  that 
the  International  war  on  poverty  Is  now  being 
lost.  The  efforts  of  rich  and  poor  countries 
alike  are  grossly  Inadequate  when  measured 
against  our  common  objective — the  achieve- 
ment of  living  standards  In  the  less  developed 
countries  compatible  with  minimum  human 
dignity.  To  turn  the  tide  we  need  new  forms 
of  international  cooperation  and  an  entirely 
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new  lavel  of  effort  on  tb«  part  of  both  de- 
veloped And  less  developed  countries. 

The  induatrlAllzed  countrlee  shoiild  put 
Into  effect  In  stages  over  the  ntfxt  20  years,  a 
policy  of  one-way  free  trade  In  favor  of  the 
less  developed  countries.  They  should  elimi- 
nate tariffs.  Internal  taxes  and  quota  restric- 
tions on  t>oth  nianufactures  and  primary 
products  exported  by  the  poor  countries  with- 
out aslUng  for  reciprocity  from  these  coun- 
tries In  return  While  this  policy  would  be 
Implemented  gradually  over  a  period  of 
twenty  years,  a  commitment  to  the  objective 
should  be  taken  Tutw. 

This  bold  policy  In  the  field  of  trade  should 
be  Dutched  by  an  equally  bold  policy  In  the 
field  of  aid.  The  heads  of  the  Industrialized 
countries  should  meet  at  an  early  oppor- 
txinlty  to  chart  a  program  of  steady  escala- 
tion of  their  foreign  aid  efforts.  The  objective 
should  be  the  achievement  by  1975  of  capital 
transfers  by  the  developed  countries  equiva- 
lent to  one  per  cent  of  their  gross  national 
products.  This  would  mean  a  doubling  of 
their  foreign  aid  efforts,  taking  Into  account 
present  rates  of  economic  growth.  The  bulk 
of  this  Increased  aid  should  be  channeled 
through  multilateral  agencies,  particularly 
agencies  of  the  UN.  such  as  the  International 
Development  Association,  and  the  regional 
banks  in  Asia.  Africa  and  Latin  America. 

As  Cold  War  tensions  diminish,  efforts 
should  be  made  to  involve  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Eastern  Europe  In  sharing  the  burden 
of  economic  aid.  Development  should  be  a 
cooperative,  not  a  competitive  enterprise.  This 
objective  may  not  be  realizable  Immediately 
in  all  parts  of  the  world.  But  we  can  move 
toward  It  on  a  case-by-case  basis  in  countries 
where  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  West  recog- 
nize a  measure  of  common  Interest. 

As  a  first  step,  we  should  invite  the  Soviet 
Union  to  Join  the  World  Bank  consortliun 
for  India.  India's  economic  and  political  sta- 
bility In  the  face  of  the  Chinese  threat  is 
important  to  the  Soviets  and  ourselves,  and 
our  assistance  programs  should  be  closely  co- 
ordinated In  recognition  of  this  fact. 

These  bold  actions  by  the  developed  coun- 
tries should  be  matched  by  equally  bold  ac- 
tions by  the  less  developed  countries.  A  very 
large  part  of  the  responsibility  for  the  failure 
of  the  poor  countries  to  make  greater  prog- 
ress rests  with  those  countries  themselves. 

Many  less  developed  countries  have  over- 
valued exchange  rates  cr  severe  Inflation  or 
Inefficient  state  Industries  which  make  It 
Impossible  to  export  successfully,  whatever 
trade  policies  are  followed  by  the  Industrial- 
ized countries.  Many  are  unduly  dependent 
on  large  Imports  of  food  because  of  their  fail- 
ure to  deal  with  the  twin  problems  of  food 
production  and  population  growth.  Many 
seem  unwilling  to  tax  their  own  wealthy 
classes  or  Implement  meaningful  programs 
of  land  reform.  And  many  are  diverting  to 
armaments  scarce  resources  that  are  ur- 
gently needed  for  development. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  challenge  to  the 
United  Nations  in  this  area  is  to  develop  a 
new  pattern  of  international  cooperation  In 
which  commitments  to  Increased  trade  and 
aid  by  the  rich  are  balanced  by  commitments 
to  greater  self-help  by  the  poor.  The  imple- 
mentation by  the  industrialized  countries  of 
their  obligations  under  new  multilateral 
trade  and  aid  arrangements  should  be  tied 
to  the  satisfactory  pursuit  by  less  developed 
countries  of  sound  Internal  policies  previ- 
ously agreed  upon  with  International  agen- 
cies. What  we  need.  In  short.  Is  multilateral 
surveillance  over  both  the  aid  policies  of  the 
rich  and  the  development  policies  of  the 
poor. 

TBX   POPUUkTION   KXPLOSION 

The  defense  of  the  human  environment 
and  the  international  war  on  poverty  are 
both    doomed    unless    massive    efforts    are 
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taken — and  taken  soon — to  reduce  present 
rates  of  population  growth. 

The  facts  about  the  world  population  ex- 
plosion are  now  well  known.  It  took  hxin- 
dreds  of  thousands  of  years,  from  the  be- 
ginning of  life  on  earth  to  the  beginning  of 
this  century,  for  the  population  of  the  world 
to  reach  1.5  billion.  In  the  first  two-thirds  of 
this  century,  this  number  doubled  to  the 
present  total  of  something  over  3  billion.  In 
the  last  one-third  of  this  century.  If  present 
trends  continue,  this  figure  will  more  than 
double  to  over  7  billion. 

This  unparalleled  Increase  In  man's  num- 
bers Is  causing  problems  even  for  highly  de- 
veloped countries.  The  United  States,  with 
a  population  growth  rate  of  about  1  percent 
a  year,  is  likely  to  see  Its  present  popula- 
tion of  200  million  reach  300  million  by  the 
year  2,000.  Uncontrolled  fertility  Is  adversely 
affecting  the  health  of  mothers  and  chil- 
dren, family  life,  and  opportunities  for  de- 
cent housing,  education,  employment  and  a 
better  standard  of  living. 

The  relatively  high  birth  rate  In  poverty- 
stricken  families  Is  an  Important  contrib- 
uting cause  of  their  poverty:  It  condemns  a 
significant  portion  of  the  American  |>eople  to 
living  In  conditions  of  economic  and  ctil- 
tural  deprivation.  Rapid  population  growth 
Is  adding  other  strains  to  American  society 
in  the  form  of  air  and  water  pollution,  the 
breakdown  of  mass  transportation,  over- 
crowding In  urban  areas,  the  depletion  of 
precious  natural  resources,  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  needed  recreation  areas  and  open 
spaces. 

The  resxilts  of  present  population  trends 
are  even  more  ominous  in  the  less  developed 
areas  of  the  world.  The  average  annual  In- 
crease of  population  In  these  countries  Is 
approximately  2.5  percent — sufficient  to 
double  population  every  28  years.  In  many 
countries  the  annual  growth  rate  has  reached 
3  percent  or  more. 

In  Latin  America,  the  region  of  the  world 
where  population  growth  Is  highest,  total 
population  will  rise  from  something  over 
200  mlllon  today  to  approximately  600  mil- 
lion at  the  end  of  the  century  If  present 
trends  continue.  Comparable  figures  for  pop- 
ulation growth  In  key  countries  In  other 
parts  of  the  world.  If  present  trends  con- 
tinue, are  no  less  frightening:  India,  500  mil- 
lion to  1  billion:  Indonesia,  110  million  to 
280  mlllon:  Egypt,  30  mlllon  to  70  million. 
And  then  there  is  China,  about  whose  pop- 
ulation so  little  is  known,  which  at  present 
growth  rates  Is  likely  to  Increase  from  800 
million  to  at  least  1 .2  billion. 

Public  discussion  of  the  population  prob- 
lem has  focused  attention  on  the  relation  be- 
tween the  number  of  people  and  the  sup- 
ply of  food.  In  the  less  developed  countries 
as  a  whole,  food  production  In  recent  years 
has  failed  to  keep  pace  with  population 
growth.  In  the  1966-1966  crop  year,  food 
production  per  capita  In  Asia,  Africa  and 
Latin  America  actually  declined  by  4  to  5  per- 
cent. The  Food  and  Agriculture  Organiza- 
tion has  estimated  that  world  food  produc- 
tion will  have  to  Increase  at  least  threefold  by 
the  end  of  the  century  to  provide  an  ade- 
quate diet  for  the  world's  Increased  num- 
bers. Despite  the  "green  revolution,"  the  spec- 
tre of  world  famine  In  the  1980's  or  I990's 
is  all  too  real  unless  drastic  changes  are  made 
in  food  and  population  policies. 

Yet  the  reason  for  reducing  present  rates 
of  population  growth  in  the  less  developed 
countries  is  not  exclusively — nor  even  pri- 
marily— that  of  avoiding  starvation.  These 
countrlee,  whose  citizens  have  an  average  in- 
come of  little  more  than  91 00  a  year,  are  seek- 
ing rapid  increases  In  their  living  standards. 
To  achieve  these  Increases  they  must  achieve 
a  substantial  rate  of  investment  as  well  as 
meet  their  ctizrent  consumption  needs.  Yet 
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it  is  all  many  of  these  countries  can  do  to 
enlarge  total  economic  product  as  fast  as 
the  additional  mouths  to  feed — so  that  little 
or  nothing  Is  left  over  for  additions  to  cap- 
ital stock. 

Recent  economic  studies  have  Indicated 
that  the  costs  in  both  domestic  Investment 
and  foreign  aid  of  preventing  one  birth  are 
of  the  order  of  1  percent  of  the  costs  of  sup- 
plying an  additional  person  with  the  present 
low  standards  of  living  over  his  lifetime. 
Thus  effective  family  planning  can  enor- 
mously increase  the  potential  of  the  limited 
capital  resources  of  the  less  developed  coun- 
tries for  expanding  per  capita  levels  of  liv- 
ing. 

Of  cotirse,  the  menace  of  population  growth 
cannot  be  calculated  in  economic  terms 
alone.  In  many  countries  uncontrolled  popu- 
lation growth — even  when  accompanied  by 
modest  increases  In  per  capita  Income — may 
threaten  human  dignity  and  undermine  the 
very  foundations  of  civilized  society.  The 
population  Increase  and  migration  from  the 
countryside  have  outstripped  the  capacity  of 
many  of  the  world's  great  cities  to  supply 
minimum  levels  of  housing,  sanitation,  edu- 
cation and  transportation.  Uncontrolled  fer- 
tility has  been  accompanied  by  Increasing 
resort  to  abortion — both  legal  and  Illegal. 
Moreover,  Increasing  numbers  of  Illegitimate 
children  are  growing  up  without  the  benefits 
of  family  life.  These  conditions  multiply  Indi- 
vidual frustrations  and  take  their  toll  on 
society  in  the  form  of  delinquency,  crime, 
revolution,  and  war. 

Unforttinately,  there  are  no  quick  and  sim- 
ple solutions  to  the  many  problems  associated 
with  rapid  population  growth.  It  will  take 
time  before  appropriate  measures  for  the  lim- 
itation of  births  can  be  made  available  to  all 
who  would  make  use  of  them.  And  even  If 
birth  rates  decline,  future  Increases  in  popu- 
lation will  result  from  the  population  growth 
of  the  past  as  more  people  pass  through  the 
chtldbearing  years.  Moreover,  the  application 
of  modem  science  and  medicine  in  less  devel- 
oped countries  will  further  reduce  the  death 
rate  and  spur  population  growth. 

Thus  development  policy  for  the  less  de- 
veloped countries  will  have  to  reckon  with 
large  and  continuous  Increases  In  population. 
Family  planning  will  not  quickly  or  easily 
alter  the  demographic  facts  of  life.  Nor  can 
It  be  a  substitute  for  other  measures  to  help 
the  less  developed  countries.  Nevertheless, 
the  success  with  which  the  world  applies  a 
policy  of  voluntary  family  planning  In  the 
next  few  years  can  spell  the  difference  be- 
tween rates  of  population  growth  that  are 
compatible  with  human  dignity  and  those 
that  spell  certain  misery  for  a  growing  ma- 
jority of  people  In  the  world. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  these  days  about  the 
"trade  gap,"  the  "aid  gap"  and  the  "food 
gap".  But  none  of  these  gaiis  can  be  closed 
unless  we  reduce  the  "family  planning  gap" — 
the  gap  between  the  number  of  married 
women  who  now  have  access  to  modern  birth 
control  techniques  and  the  ntimber  that 
would  make  use  of  them  If  given  the  oppor- 
tunity. 

About  40  percent  of  the  children  born  In 
the  world  are  unwanted.  In  the  sense  that 
they  would  not  have  been  born  had  their 
mothers  had  access  to  modern  methods  of 
family  planning.  The  figures  suggest  the 
staggering  toll  In  terms  of  Individual  suf- 
fering and  social  cost  resulting  from  the  ab- 
sence of  family  planning  services. 

If  we  wish  to  make  a  success  of  a  program 
of  voluntary  family  planning,  time  is  of  the 
essence.  The  rate  of  world  population  growth 
Is  so  great — its  consequences  are  so  grave — 
that  this  may  be  the  last  generation  that 
has  the  opportunity  to  limit  population 
growth  on  the  basts  of  free  choice.  If  we  do 
not  make  voluntary  family  planning  pos- 
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Bible  in  this  generation,  we  will  make  com- 
pulsory planning  inevitable  in  future 
generations. 

Family  planning  programs  cannot  succeed 
without  a  massive  Investment  in  health  and 
other  basic  services.  This  will  require  addi- 
tional external  financing.  To  be  sure,  family 
planning  can  reduce  the  amount  of  interna- 
tional assistance  needed  to  produce  a  given 
Increase  in  per  capita  income,  and  may 
hasten  the  day  when  some  countries  can  be- 
come substantially  self-supporting.  But,  In 
the  foreseeable  future,  even  with  the  most 
vigorous  action  in  family  planning,  it  will 
take  a  substantial  Increase  In  International 
aid  to  reach  living  standards  in  the  less  de- 
veloped countries  compatible  with  minimum 
human  dignity. 

From  a  psychological  point  of  view,  more- 
over, family  planning  programs  are  likely  to 
meet  resistance  at  the  governmental  and 
popular  level  if  they  are  presented  as  a 
means  of  cutting  back  investment  in  a 
country's  war  on  poverty.  The  Black  Power 
extremists  in  the  United  States  who  have 
urged  American  Negroes  to  resist  family 
planning  programs  have  their  counterparts 
In  other  countries  who  will  exploit  any  evi- 
dence that  family  planning  is  being  usec^ 
by  the  rich  to  avoid  their  responsibilities  to 
the  poor. 

In  a  sensitive  area  like  family  planning,  the 
case  for  multilateral  aid  is  particularly  com- 
pelling. International  agencies  can  help  pro- 
mote a  broad  consensus  on  the  nature  of  the 
population  problem  and  on  what  ought  to 
be  done  about  it.  They  can  help  countries 
share  responsibility  for  taking  controversial 
steps  that  may  be  opposed  by  particular  do- 
mestic interests.  They  can  help  prevent 
family  planning  from  becoming  a  cold  war 
Issue  involving  political  ideologies — or  a  sub- 
ject of  disagreement  between  national  or 
racial  groups.  The  United  Nations  and  its 
family  of  agencies  are  thus  a  logical  place  for 
cooperative  action  to  deal  with  the  popu- 
lation i»oblem. 

Fortunately,  the  VX.  system  at  long  last 
Is  beginning  to  face  up  to  the  world  popu- 
lation problem  But  the  ratio  of  talk  to 
action  remains  distressingly  high.  To  move 
forward  in  this  field,  the  following  measures 
are  desirable : 

1.  The  present  Trust  Fund  for  Population 
should  be  Increased  more  than  ten-fold  to 
at  least  9100  million  In  voluntary  contribu- 
tions per  year. 

2.  A  Commissioner  for  Population  should 
be  established  to  administer  the  Fund,  Im- 
plement population  projects  financed  from 
the  Fund,  and  represent  the  UJf.  In  dealings 
with  governments  and  In  intergovernmental 
forums  concerned  with  population. 

3.  The  Commissioner  for  Population 
should  be  prepared  to  sponsor  or  support 
projects  extending  across  the  whole  spec- 
trum of  population  and  family  planning 
programs,  such  as  the  training  of  medical 
and  paramedical  personnel:  family  planning 
components  of  health  facilities:  the  use  of 
mass-oommunlcatlon  techniques:  the  manu- 
facture of  contraceptive  materials:  the 
establishment  of  special  population  study 
centers  as  well  as  ongoing  statistical  census 
and  demographic  work. 

4.  The  Commissioner  for  Population  should 
devote  substantial  resources  from  the  Popu- 
lation Trust  Fund  to  the  support  of  research 
into  better  methods  of  fertility  control.  Into 
the  operation  of  family  planning  programs 
and  Into  the  relationship  between  popula- 
tion policy  and  development  policy.  The 
World  Bank  should  also  be  encouraged  to 
devote  substantial  sums  to  this  purpose. 

CONCLUSION 

In  concluding,  I  would  emphasize  again 
that  for  economic  and  political  reasons  we 
are  unlikely  to  deal  successfully  with  the 
environmental,  poverty,  and  population 
problems  unless  we  deal  with  them  all. 
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Without  action  on  the  environment,  our 
efforts  at  development  and  population  con- 
trol will  result  In  a  world  unfit  for  habita- 
tion. 

Without  population  control,  there  Is  no 
amount  of  spending  on  the  poverty  and  en- 
vironmental problems  that  can  possibly 
solve  them. 

Without  an  Increase  in  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  global  aid  efforts,  the  financial  and 
political  basis  for  population  control  and 
environmental  protection  in  the  less  devel- 
oped countries  will  not  exist.  Not  only  does 
action  on  the  population  and  environmental 
problems  cost  money  that  the  developing 
countries  do  not  have,  but  political  resist- 
ance to  population  and  environment  efforts 
Is  likely  to  grow  In  these  countries  If  inter- 
national assistance  is  status  or  declining. 
Already,  at  the  UJf.,  some  cotintrles  are 
charging  that  the  new  emphasis  by  the 
United  States  on  population  and  the  envir- 
onment Is  a  gigantic  "cop  out"  to  Justify  our 
declining  foreign  aid  effort. 

This  brings  me  to  my  final  point.  The 
massive  effort  by  International  agencies  to 
deal  with  the  related  problems  of  the  en- 
vironment, poverty,  aoid  population  growth 
Is  unlikely  to  be  imdertaken  unless  the 
United  States  plays  a  leading  part. 

Unfortunately,  the  present  posture  of  the 
United  States  in  the  UJi.  Is  deeply  disquiet- 
ing. Congress  has  cut  the  UJ3.  contributions 
to  the  U.N.  Development  Program  to  the 
point  that  the  U.S.  can  no  longer  put  up 
Its  traditional  40%  of  the  total.  Congress 
has  even  required  that  $2.5  million  of  the 
U.S.  assessed  share  of  the  regular  budgets  of 
UJf.  agencies  be  paid  in  non-convertible  for- 
eign currencies — a  requirement  Inconsistent 
with  the  U.N.  financial  regulations.  The 
United  States,  which  has  rightly  complained 
In  the  past  of  the  failure  of  other  UJ^.  mem- 
bers to  meet  their  fiscal  responsibilities  under 
the  Charter,  Is  now  slipping  Into  default 
Itself. 

The  Implications  of  these  developments  for 
the  UN's  efforts  In  the  fields  I  have  discussed 
are  devastating.  Due  to  budgetary  pressures 
from  Congress  and  the  Executive  branch,  UJ3. 
delegates  are  In  the  anomalous  position  of 
saying  that  they  favor  UJf.  initiatives  in 
environment,  development,  and  population 
problems — providing  they  don't  cost  money. 
Obviously,  as  long  as  this  financial  attitude 
persists,  the  UJJ.  will  not  be  able  to  re- 
spond as  it  should  to  the  new  challenges  con- 
fronting it.  Moreover,  and  this  Is  a  point  fre- 
quently overlooked  in  Washington,  the 
United  States  will  be  In  a  poor  position  to 
press  for  needed  reforms  in  the  U JI. — ^for  bet- 
ter coordination  of  assistance  efforts  or  for 
more  rational  methods  of  taking  decisions — 
If  It  is  disengaging  itself  from  its  financial 
responsibilities  and  narrowly  clrciunscrlblng 
the  conditions  of  Its  participation. 

The  "Nixon  doctrine"  in  foreign  policy 
states  a  commendable  objective — that  we 
should  do  less  by  ourselves  and  more  in  part- 
nership with  others.  So  far,  however,  we 
have  seen  concrete  manifestation  of  only 
the  first  of  these  propositions.  I  earnestly 
hope  that  President  Nixon  will  use  the  occa- 
sion of  the  2Sth  anniversary  of  the  UJ7.  to 
g^ve  concrete  expression  to  the  second — and 
to  do  so  on  a  scale  equal  to  the  challenge 
that  now  confronts  us. 

One  thing,  I  think,  is  very  clear.  Our  talk 
of  partnership  will  not  yield  results  if  It 
merely  looks  Uke  an  excuse  to  get  others  to 
pick  up  our  burdens.  Our  coimtry — and  other 
countries  as  well — ^would  do  well  to  follow 
a  maxim  adapted  from  some  well-remem- 
bered words  of  a  decade  ago: 

"Ask  not  what  International  cooperation 
can  do  for  you.  Ask  what  you  can  do  for  Inter- 
national cooperation." 

Or  better  stUl: 

"Ask  what  all  our  nations  can  do  together 
through  the  United  Nations  to  create  a  live- 
able world." 
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UTOPIA  OR  DYSTOPIA 


HON.  CORNEUUS  E.  GALUGHER 

or  NZW  JKBSET 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  21,  1970 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
campaign  against  the  human  spirit  con- 
tinues unabated  in  America  today.  In 
the  attempt  to  ameliorate  the  very  real 
social,  economic,  racial,  and  political 
crises,  we  are  acquiescing  in  the  passage 
of  laws  and  the  creation  of  administra- 
tive actions  which  can  only  be  described 
£is  repressive. 

Carl  T.  Rowan,  the  distinguished  col- 
umnist for  the  Washington  Star,  is  one 
of  the  few  writers  who  clearly  sees  the 
threat  facing  a  free  America.  His  col- 
umns are  continual  beacons  of  light  on 
the  rapidly  darkening  scene  in  Washing- 
ton. The  column  I  will  Insert  of  April  19, 
1970,  points  up  the  clearest  danger:  we 
are  creating  an  atmosphere  of  fear  for 
all  Americans  in  response  to  the  calcu- 
lated violence  of  a  handfull  of  radicals. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  greatest  danger  to  a 
free  society  is  that  once  repressive  meas- 
ures are  cloaked  with  the  armor  of  law, 
they  can  be  manipulated  to  dictate  the 
actions  of  all  our  citizens.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  of  intricate  structures  created 
by  benevolent  men  which  have  two 
dangers:  First,  America  is  too  big  and 
too  diverse  to  gracefully  accept  standard- 
ization of  thought  and  action;  and,  sec- 
ond, the  fact  that  those  who  create  the 
structures  are  men  of  good  will  is  no 
guarantee  that  the  second  or  third  gen- 
eration in  jK)wer  will  continue  to  dem- 
onstrate such  good  will. 

The  most  recent  book  outlining  the 
disasters  of  a  computerized  future  is  Ira 
Levin's  "This  Perfect  Day."  Edmimd 
Fuller's  review  from  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  of  April  17  points  out  the 
strength  of  Mr.  Levin's  imagination  as 
well  as  lending  credence  to  my  long-held 
suspicion  that  unless  it  is  properly  con- 
trolled, the  computer  will  become  "Rose- 
mary's Baby." 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  visitor  from  outer  space 
would  be  hard  put  to  tell  whether  Mr. 
Rowan  or  Mr.  Levin  is  creating  fiction.  I 
suspect  that  Thomas  Jefiferson  would 
have  the  same  trouble.  However,  we  must 
firmly  recognize  that  Mr.  Rowan  is  writ- 
ing about  things  which  are  happening 
now  and  Mr.  Levin  is  writing  about  a 
future  which  I  am  terribly  afraid  will  be 
the  logical  result.  I  insert  the  two  articles 
referred  to  at  this  point  In  the  Record  in 
the  hope  that  Mr.  Rowan's  present  will 
not  produce  Mr.  Levin's  future: 

SlONS  OF  A  RiGHTWINO  TaKEOVEO  INCKEASS 

(By  Carl  T.  Rowan) 

Self-styled  revolutionary  Abble  Hoffman 
told  a  Texas  audience  the  other  day  that  be- 
cause the  United  States  is  "losing  the  Viet- 
nam war,  It  Is  turning  to  fascism  at  home." 

There  very  deflxiltely  has  been  a  swing 
toward  repression  and  the  trappings  of  fas- 
cism In  this  society,  but  I  dont  think  the 
reason  Is  Vietnam.  The  reason  Is  Abbie  Hoff- 
man and  his  kind. 

The  promoters  of  violence,  the  bomb  plant- 
ers, the  mad  reformers  push  on  zealously  to 
prove  a  point  that  I  made  In  an  earlier 
column:  That  this  country  Is  not  remotely 
in  danger  of  a  left-wing  takeover;  the  danger 
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Is  that  fear  of  violent  u(rt>e«val  will  provoke 
the  great  m^st  ot  Americans  to  tolerate  as* 
pects  of  fascism  If  that  promises  law  and 
order. 

Many  •dreamers'"  In  the  Abble  Hoffman 
crowd  say  they  know  exactly  what  they  are 
doing.  They  welcome  a  rlght-wtng  dictator- 
ship, they  say.  because  only  when  "the  estab- 
lishment" shows  Its  "true  fasclstlc  colors" 
win  the  people  r'.se  up  and  smash  this  system. 

Could  we  really  let  a  rag-tag  band  of  un- 
kept  reformers,  shouting  the  rhetoric  of  revo- 
lution, force  upon  the  nation  so  much  panic 
that  the  people  would  tolerate  a  dictator- 
ship? One  need  not  be  an  alarmist  to  con- 
clude that  the  answer  Is  yes. 

The  American  Civil  Ubertles  Union  and 
several  Congressmen,  like  Rep.  Cornelius  E. 
Gallagher.  D-N  J  .  months  ago  challenged  the 
Army  practice  of  putting  into  a  computerized 
data  bank  Information  on  civilians  involved 
In  disturbances  and  demonstrations  and  who 
might  become  civil  disrupters  at  some  time 
in  the  future. 

Army  Secretary  Stanley  Resor  sent  a 
memorandum  to  the  Army  Chief  of  Staff 
March  6  stating:  "No  such  Intelligence  data 
bank  operations  relating  to  civil  disturb- 
ances or  other  activities  Involving  civilians 
not  affiliated  with  the  Department  of  Defense 
should  be  Instituted  without  the  prior  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  and  the 
Chief  of  Staff  In  view  of  the  senslUvlty  of 
such  op>eratlons.  approvals  will  not  be 
granted  without  consultations  with  con- 
cerned committees  of  the  Congress." 

The  ACLU  will  charge  In  the  U.S.  District 
Court  here  Wednesday  that  while  the  Army 
proposes  to  close  down  Its  computerized  data 
bank  at  Ft.  Holablrd.  Md  .  it  Is  collecting  and 
storing  such  data  elsewhere. 

One  need  not  be  a  raving  liberal,  or  even 
a  civil  libertarian,  to  see  the  dangers  of 
having  the  military  snooping  on  civilian  dis- 
senters, compiling  Its  own  computerized  lists 
of  Americans  the  Pentagon  regards  aa  "po- 
tential security  risks." 

But  the  danger  Is  there  because  the  vio- 
lent dissenters  are  a  reality.  Because  the 
bombers  and  rioters  are  already  here,  much 
of  the  public  Is  far  more  afraid  of  them  than 
of  a  "military  takeover"  that  la  Just  an  In- 
tellectual threat  in  the  future. 

The  public's  willingness  to  surrender  basic 
Individual  liberties  and  rights  of  privacy  will 
become  all  the  greater  If  Nixon's  aides  can 
sell  the  Idea  that  the  country  Is  endangered 
by  extreme  radicals  who  cannot  be  won  over 
by  racial,  social,  economic,  or  political  re- 
forms. 

The  New  York  Times  quoted  an  unnamed 
Nixon  assistant  as  saying:  "It  wouldn't  make 
a  bit  of  difference  If  the  war  and  raclam 
ended  overnight.  We're  dealing  with  the 
criminal  mind,  with  people  who  have 
snapped  for  some  reason." 

So.  to  protect  society  from  "revolutionary 
terrorism,"  some  Nixon  aides  are  advocating 
a  vastly  expanded  domestic  Intelligence  ap- 
paratus— that  is.  more  wiretaps  and  bug- 
glngs.  more  undercover  agents,  more  In- 
formers. 

Think  bow  far  we  have  gone  toward  a 
police  state  In  one  year  and  where  we  oUgbt 
be  In  another  year:  the  Pentagon  with  Its 
master  computer  list  of  "risks"  to  Internal 
security,  the  FBI  listening  In  on  more  and 
more  private  conversations,  a  corps  of  "secret 
police"  and  their  informers  In  every  com- 
munity, policemen  permitted  to  burst  Into 
Just  about  any  private  home  without  knock- 
ing. Poet  Office  bureaucrats  authorized  to 
open  and  read  your  first  class  letteirs  from 
overseas.  Clark  Mollenhoff  or  some  other 
presidential  political  operative  permitted  to 
examine  your  Income  tax  return,  "preventive 
detention"  laws  that  authorize  Jailing  people 
someone  believes  might  commit  a  crime,  a 
proposal  (Just  rejected  by  the  White  House) 
to  subject  all  the  6-  to  8-year-old8  In  the 
country  to  psychological  tests  to  determine 
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If  they  are  Inclined  toward  future  criminal 
behavior. 

All  this  and  more  because  the  men  now 
around  the  throne  In  Washington  can't  think 
of  any  other  way  to  deal  with  Abble  Hoff- 
man, or  the  Black  Panthers,  or  the  Weather- 
man faction  of  the  Students  for  a  Demo- 
cratic Society. 

THr  Horrors  of  Dtstopu 

Prom  the  terrors  of  witchcraft  In  "Rose- 
mary's Baby."  Ira  Levin,  In  his  new  novel 
"This  Perfect  Day"  plunges  us  Into  the 
more  Imminent  horrors  of  computercraft. 
His  novel  Is  a  skillfully  Imagined,  dramati- 
cally absorbing  venture  Into  that  modern 
literary  tradition  of  dystopia — the  opposite 
of  Utopia.  Prom  Plato  through  Sir  Thomas 
More  to  Edward  Bellamy.  Utopian  literature 
looked  ahead  toward  a  future  Ideal  society 
that  would  be  rational,  humane.  Just — all 
made  possible,  as  many  saw  It,  by  the  ad- 
vancement of  science. 

This  century  has  seen  the  disillusionment 
of  that  dream.  Aldous  Huxley  wrote  the 
first  great  dystopian  book — the  vision  of  a 
scientific  future  aa  a  dehumanized  horror — 
In  "Brave  New  World."  Orwell's  "1984"  was  a 
variation  on  the  theme,  more  political  In 
emphasis.  They  have  had  a  host  of  lesser  fol- 
lowers, among  whom  Levin,  with  this  novel, 
takes  an  honorable  place.  If  this  theme  In- 
terests you.  take  a  look  at  "Prom  Utopia  to 
Nightmare."  by  Chad  Walsh  (Harper  & 
Row ) .  which  was  the  first  study  of  this 
reversal  of  expectations  and  which  gave 
currency  to  the  term   "dystopia." 

In  "This  Perfect  Day  "  the  world,  projected 
well  over  a  century  and  a  half  Into  the 
future  (that  may  be  the  one  optimistic 
note),  is  run  by  UnlComp.  shortened  in 
common  usage  to  Unt.  It  had  been  the 
crowning  successor  to  an  earlier  phase  when 
there  had  been  five  continental  computers 
sharing  this  function.  The  people  of  Uni's 
globe-glrdling  domain  are  known  as  the 
Family.  Every  citizen  is  numbered  and  the 
prime  duty  of  each  Is  to  help  spread  the 
Family   through   the   universe. 

It  Is  a  perversion  of  that  Family  of  Man 
celebrated  In  Edward  Stelchen's  famous  col- 
lection of  pictures.  The  Family  anthem  Is 
worth  quoting : 
"One  mighty  family. 

A  single  perfect  breed. 

Free  of  all  selfishness. 

Aggressiveness  and  greed: 

E^ach  member  glv-lng  all  he  has  to  give 

And  getting  all  he  needs  to  live!" 

Races  have  been  molded  into  a  prevalent 
tan  skin,  black  hair,  brown  eyes.  Rare  varia- 
tions occur,  some  as  odd  as  the  green  right 
eye  of  the  hero,  whose  "nameber"  is  LI 
RM35M4419,  but  who  likes  to  be  called 
"Chip."  as  his  slightly  disreputable  grand- 
father had  dubbed  him. 

As  a  boy.  Chip  Is  given  a  slight  Introduc- 
tion to  subversion  by  that  grandfather,  who 
had  been  one  of  the  builders  of  Unl.  Chip 
later  discovered  there  are  outright  rebels  In 
an  undergp^3und  movement.  He  learns  that  If 
you  can  manage  to  avoid  the  monthly  treat- 
ments in  the  Medlcenter  you  will  really  be- 
gin to  come  alive  and  experience  the  fright- 
ening thrill  of  being  an  individual  He  also 
hears  about  Islands  where  "Incurables"  live, 
people  not  under  Unl's  control — reminiscent 
of  the  "savage"  reservations  In  "Brave  New 
World  "  They  are  carefully  concealed  but 
Chip  manages  to  leam  where  they  are  and  to 
reach  one.  Convinced  that  "It's  wrong  to  let 
Unl  have  the  world  without  trying  to  get  It 
back."  he  leads  a  small  group  in  the  danger- 
ous effort  to  destroy  Unl.  which  Is  at  EUR- 
Zlp-One.  known  to  an  earlier  age  as  Geneva. 

What  happens  in  the  assault  on  Unl  Is  the 
source  of  high  suspense,  and  you  are  not 
likely  to  outguess  Ira  Levin  who  comes  up 
with  a  succession  of  surprising  twists. 

In  this  world  a  famous  fotu-letter  word  Is 
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standard  u&age  but  "fight"  Is  grossly  ob- 
scene. It  Is  all  right  for  an  artist  to  draw  the 
nude,  but  to  draw  a  person  without  the  Iden- 
tity bracelet  that  one  must  constantly  touch 
against  check   points  Is  also  obscene. 

Analogous  to  Huxley's  "soma"  are  the 
monthly  treatments  that  keep  all  Family 
members  tranquil  and  obedient.  Any  rebel  Is 
simply  treated  with  stronger  doses — no 
"punishment"  Is  needed. 

Unl  plans  everyone's  life,  charts  his  educa- 
tion, designates  his  career,  moves  him  around 
the  globe  as  needed,  chooses  his  marriage 
partner,  tells  him  whether  he  may  have  any 
children  at  all,  and  If  so,  how  many.  Sex  Is  a 
pleasure  mechanism,  but  regimented.  Popula- 
tion is  strictly  controlled.  One  of  the  rights 
the  rebels  wish  to  gain  is  that  of  having  chil- 
dren by  free  choice.  Today,  when  population 
control  is  a  much-discussed  subject.  Levin's 
book  makes  us  wonder  whether  population 
can  ever  be  controlled  except  under  a  repres- 
sive society  that  would  engender  revolt 
against  Itself,  thus  ending  control  again. 
^  The  constant  surveillance  by  Uni  Is  rep- 
resented to  the  people  as  security.  When  the 
grandfather  Illegally  takes  young  Chip  past 
the  revered  false  front  of  UnlComp  to  deep 
levels  of  the  real  machine,  the  boy  is  fright- 
ened by  the  thought,  "Unl  didn't  know 
where  he  was!" 

Though  the  computer  Is  an  entity  of  enor- 
mous power,  the  adult  Chip  discovers  that 
there  is  a  surprising  factor  behind  Uni  un- 
suspected by  the  Family  at  large.  "This  Per- 
fect Day"  Is  a  menacing  picture  of  enforced 
social  perfection.  The  happy  note  in  It,  as  In 
other  dystopias.  Is  that  there  are  always  some 
people  out  of  step.  It's  something  to  remem- 
ber when  rebels  vex  us. 

— Edmund  Fuller. 

("This  Perfect  Day."  By  Ira  Levin.  Random 
House.  309  pages.  96.95.) 


RHODESIA— VICTIM  OP  MYTH  AND 
SUPERSTITION 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or   L017ISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAnVES 
TiLesday.  April  21,  1970 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  attempt 
of  the  red-black  bloc  to  overthrow 
civilization  in  Rhodesia  through  a  bar- 
baric declaration  of  limited  war  has 
proven  a  classic  among  international 
poppycock.  Myth  and  superstition  have 
never  been  able  to  blot  out  the  truth. 

Sanctions  against  peaceful,  self-gov- 
erning Rhodesia  has  but  emphasized  the 
sheer  hypocrisy  and  dictatorial  self- 
serving  prejudices  of  a  nonrepresenta- 
tive  international  body  which  never  had 
the  supoort  of  free-thinking  people  and 
whose  credibility  has  now  been  reduced 
to  a  sham. 

Free  people  the  world  over  cannot  ac- 
cept the  distortions  and  untruths  being 
circulated  by  the  red-black  bloc,  so  they 
take  it  upon  themselves  firsthand  to 
learn  the  truth.  Free  people  who  want 
to  investigate  the  facts  and  arrive  at  their 
personal  conclusions  are  at  individual 
hardship  and  personal  expense  flocking 
to  Rhcdesia,  South  Africa,  and  the  Por- 
tuguese provinces  to  see  firsthand  peace- 
ful conditions  which  have  been  exploited 
by  the  United  Nations  Organization  as 
"a  threat  to  international  peace. " 

Without  exception,  those  who  learn 
the  truth  can  but  regard  the  United  Na- 
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tlotis  propaganda  as  the  serious  setback 
to  peace,  progress,  and  mankind. 

The  internationally  regulated,  thought 
manipulators  and  synthetic  prophets  of 
doom  of  the  UNO  belittle  the  intelligence 
of  free  men  by  thinking  that  through  an 
international  war  program  they  can 
prejudice  people  from  learning  the  truth. 

I  ask  that  several  firsthand  reports  of 
Rhodesian  visitors  from  the  United 
States,  England,  and  elsewhere,  follow 
my  comments.  As  an  individual  Ameri- 
can, I  am  ashamed  of  the  cowardly  pol- 
icy of  the  political  party  presently  in 
power  in  my  country  for  participating  in 
this  retrogressive  cabal  of  the  interna- 
tionalists merely  in  the  expectation  of 
gaining  favor  by  a  few  bloc  votes  at  the 
discredited  UNO. 

I  include  the  related  news  clippings 
and  a  letter  from  the  assistant  to  the 
President  at  the  White  House  in  the 
Record : 

I  Prom  the  Rhodesian  Commentary, 

March  1970] 

American   Journalists   Meet   the   Prime 

Minister 

The  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Ian  Smith,  at  a 
press  conference  with  41  visiting  American 
newspaper  owners  and  Journalists  In  Salis- 
bury on  March  2.  was  well  received. 

The  leader  of  the  tour.  Mr.  Nathan  Bolton, 
of  Hastrop.  Louisiana,  told  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter they  were  delighted  that  by  coincidence 
they  were  in  Rhodesia  on  the  day  a  republic 
was  declared,  and  said  there  was  consider- 
able support  for  Rhodesia  in  the  United 
States. 

The  visitors,  who  call  themselves  News- 
paper Adventurers,  were  In  Rhodesia  for  two 
days  at  the  end  of  a  two-week  South  African 
tour.  They  are  from  all  over  the  United 
States. 

After  the  conference  they  toured  Salisbury 
and  visited  an  African  craft  village  outside 
the  city  before  having  lunch  at  Lake  Mc- 
Ilwalne.  At  the  craft  village,  an  authentic 
replica  of  the  traditional  tribal  set-up,  the 
Americans  were  enthralled  with  the  tribal 
dancing  and  the  herbalist's  hut;  had  their 
fortune's  read  in  African  fashion;  and  left 
with  sculptures  and  pieces  of  art  from  the 
workshop. 

The  following  are  points  made  by  Mr. 
Smith. 

A   DESIRE   TO   DESTROY 

"We  are  on  the  side  of  the  West  and  for 
this  reason  we  have  never  been  able  to  un- 
derstand why  countries  such  as  America  and 
Britain  wish  to  destroy  Rhodesia.  We  have 
stood  by  them  and  fought  with  them  In  their 
wars  gone  by.  So  what  we  really  ask  is  that 
people  should  not  condemn  us  In  Ignorance 
or  through  hearsay.  We  Just  ask  that  you 
come  and  see  ior  yourself.  Then  If  you  don't 
like  what  we  are  doing,  that's  fair  enough, 
we  will  have  to  agree  to  differ;  but  give  us  a 
fair  trial.  And  this,  of  course.  Is  one  of  the 
basic  tenets  of  Western  democracy,  is  It 
not?" 

CONTROL    OF    DEMONSTRATORS 

"I  don't  believe  that  people  have  a  right 
to  demonstrate  to  an  extent  where  thev  ."-re 
Interfering  with  the  legitimate  rights  of  the 
law-abiding  citizens — and  this  Is  where  I 
don't  agree  with  what  Is  happening  In  Brit- 
ain today  .  .  .  (applause)  .  .  .  and  In  your 
own  country  of  America." 

Mr.  Smith  said  times  were  changing  and 
there  must  be  powers  to  deal  with  the  times. 

"If  I  have  to  choose  between  defending 
the  rights  of  the  decent,  law-abiding  citi- 
zens, especially  women  and  children,  or 
lookln?  after  the  rlghu  of  mtschlefmakers, 
then  I  don't  hesitate  as  to  who  I'm  looking 
after — It's  the  decent  law-abiding  citizen." 
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If  people  wanted  to  demonstrate,  to  gather 
in  great  numbers  and  hold  a  procession  they 
had  to  obtain  permission  from  the  local  Dis- 
trict Commissioner  or  Magistrate  and  in 
most  cases  this  was  granted. 

But  If  the  party  or  society  concerned  had 
a  reputation  for  stirring  up  trouble,  the  local 
authority  had  the  right  to  say  "No"  to  a 
demonstration  in  the  middle  of  a  city  or  a 
town  where  other  people  were  going  about 
their  legitimate  business. 

A  CIVILIZEO   MAN 

One  of  the  most  difficult  things  in  the 
world  was  to  try  to  determine  what  are  the 
criteria  for  assessing  a  civilized  man.  Edu- 
cation was  part  of  It.  But  he  believed  moral 
principles  probably  were  more  important 
than  almost  anything  else.  The  ability  to  play 
the  game,  to  act  decently  to  other  people,  to 
safeguard  the  rights  of  minorities.  This  was 
something  completely  absent  from  so  many 
countries  in  the  world,  especially  the  newly 
Independent  countries. 

Rhodesia  had  chosen  Income  Tax  contri- 
butions to  the  state  as  the  criteria  to  deter- 
mine parliamentary  representation  of  the  two 
main  racial  groups.  Within  those  groups, 
thers  was  another  qualification  which  was 
salary  and  education. 

Mr.  Smith  said  he  had  not  heard  of  a 
better  yardstick  to  obtain  the  vote. 

[From  the  Rhodesian  Viewpoint, 
Apr.  10.  19701 

U.S.  Editors  Oppose  CtrmNc  Rhodesian 
Link:  Approve  Veto 

In  a  sample  survey  of  American  newspaper 
editorials  during  March  1970  by  the 
Rhodesian  information  office  taken  from 
clippings  supplied  by  a  commercial  press 
clipping  service  In  Washington,  D.C.,  It  is 
evident  that  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
American  editors  disapprove  of  the  U.S.  ad- 
ministration's action  in  closing  their  con- 
sulate in  Salisbury.  A  majority  of  editors, 
In  ratio  of  20  to  1.  approved  the  use  of  the 
first  United  States  veto  by  U.N.  Ambassador 
Charles  B.  Yost  when  a  resolution  on 
Rhodesia  was  Introduced  into  the  U.N.  Secu- 
rity Council  by  the  Afro-Asian  bloc  of  na- 
tions on  March  17.  The  single  newspaper 
editorial  opposed  to  this  action  appeared 
in  the  columns  of  the  New  York  Times. 

On  the  question  of  the  closure  of  the  U.S. 
Consulate  in  Salisbury,  67  editorials  were 
received,  of  which  57  opposed  the  action  and 
10  approved.  Regarding  the  first  use  by  the 
United  States  of  its  power  of  veto  In  the 
Security  Council  of  the  United  Nations,  21 
editorials  were  received,  of  which  20  en- 
dorsed the  action  and  1  opposed  It.  The  fol- 
lowing are  some  of  the  views  expressed  by 
the  editors : 

Portland  Oregonian,  Oregon:  "We  need  to 
be  more  consistent  In  our  overseas  repre- 
sentation and  act  on  hard  facts  rather  than 
political  emotion  or  favors  to  another  na- 
tion." 

Muncle  Star,  Indiana:  "America  cannot 
possibly  Influence  Rhodesian  developments — 
in  favor  of  civil  rights — If  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment maintains  no  contact  at  all  with  the 
constitutional  government  of  Rhodesia.  The 
U.S.  presence  in  Rhodesia  was  politically 
desirable — for  Rhcdesia  as  well  as  the  U.S." 

Glendale  News-Press,  California:  "If  we 
closed  consulates  in  every  country  where  we 
find  cause  for  disagreement,  there  would  be 
mass  unemployment  In  the  diplomatic  serv- 
ice." 

Lincoln  Star.  Nebraska:  ".  .  .  to  Ignore 
Rhodesia  diplomatically  becatise  we  do  not 
approve  of  Its  government  policy  is  both  In- 
consistent and  Immature  on  the  part  of  the 
U.S.  Our  government  blundered  In  pulling 
the  U.S.  representative  out  of  Rhodesia." 

Phoenix  Gazette.  Arizona:  "To  put 
Rhodesia  ahead  of  Red  China  ...  on  our 
hate  list  Is  dishonest  and  unforgivable." 
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Rock  Island  Argus,  Illinois:  "Governments 
are    generally    recognized    because    of    their 
prima  facie  ability  to  govern  and  not  because 
of  moral  reasons.  But  If  morality  U  to  be 
the  test,  Rhodesia  ranks  far  above  Russia. " 

Worcester  Gazette,  Massachusetts:  "Dip- 
lomatic relations  do  not  imply  that  nations 
approve  of  each  other,  or  agree  with  each 
other.  But  refusal  to  talk  practically  guar- 
antees that  solutions  won't  be  found.  .  .  . 
It  is  highly  unlikely  that  this  step  will  im- 
prove conditions  for  Rhodeslans  of  any  race, 
or  for  the  United  States." 

Columbus  Citizen  Journal,  Ohio:  "As  a 
matter  of  principle,  the  United  States  Is 
wrong.  We  normally  recognize  any  govern- 
ment if  it  is  well  established,  no  matter 
what  we  think  of  Its  policies.  We  are  mak- 
ing an  extraordinary  exception  of  Rhodesia." 

Pensacola  Journal,  Florida:  "It  seems  rea- 
sonable to  counsel  a  reappraisal  free  from 
British  Influence." 

San  Diego  Tribune,  California:  "If  It  Is 
indeed  our  Intention  not  to  interfere  in  the 
Internal  affairs  of  other  nations,  it  seems 
that  our  government  could  affirm  that  re- 
cently announced  policy  by  easing  our  rigid 
position  on  Rhodesia." 

Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram,  Texas:  "In 
Salisbury,  the  Rhodesian  Government  says 
It  Is  surprised  by  the  U.S.  action.  .  .  .  What 
the  Rhodesian  Government  failed  to  take 
into  account  was  how  piously  sanctimo- 
nious 13  struggling  colonies  can  beccme  over 
the  course  of  a  couple  of  centuries'  progress 
towards  super-power  status." 

Minneapolis  Tribune,  Minnesota:  "If  rep- 
resentative government  Is  to  be  the  cri- 
terion for  official  relations,  the  United  States 
will  have  to  close  up  shop  in  quite  a  num- 
ber of  other  countries." 

Evening  Star,  Washington,  D.C.:  "While 
clostu-e  of  the  American  consulate  In  Rho- 
desia will  win  brief  plaudits  from  the  black 
African  regimes,  they  certainly  will  not  be 
satlsfled  with  this.  They  can  be  expected  to 
press  their  demand  that  Britain  and  the 
United  States  apply  even  tougher  meth- 
ods. .  .  .  Five  years  from  now,  the  situa- 
tion Is  likely  to  be  the  same." 

Bangor  News.  Maine:  "To  blackball  Rho- 
desia while  wooing  Conununist  powers 
strikes  us  as  singularly  Inconsistent." 

Milwaukee  Sentinel.  Wisconsin:  "We  pun- 
ish a  nation,  including  both  its  black  and 
white  residents,  that  does  us  no  harm,  and 
reward  another  nation  that  Is  the  chief  sup- 
plier and  sustainer  of  the  forces  that  have 
been  killing  American  men  In  South  Viet- 
nam." 

[From  the  Rhodesian  Commentary, 

April    19701 

First  Visit  Is  Ete-Opener 

(By  Bernadine  Bailey) 

A  first  visit  to  Rhodesia  is  an  lUuminatlng 
and  delightful  experience.  Illuminating  be- 
cause the  average  overseas  visitor  has  no  con- 
ception of  what  Rhodesia  is  really  like.  The 
truth.  In  fact.  Is  the  exact  opposite  of  the 
propaganda  we  have  been  fed.  Never  a  word 
are  we  told  of  the  orderly  way  of  life,  the 
diversity  and  amazing  growth  of  Industry, 
the  potential  for  development  and  the  con- 
tentment of  the  African  population. 

And  certainly  never  a  word  about  the  well 
thought  out,  far-reaching  programme  for 
"helping  the  Africans  to  help  themselves" 
by  providing  them  every  possible  opportunity 
for  study,  technical  and  cultural  develop- 
ment, enjoyment  of  sports,  hospital  facilities, 
social  life,  decent  housing — while  at  the 
same  time  allowing  them  to  follow  their  own 
cultural  pattern  and  way  of  life  in  so  far  as 
they  C£we  to  do  so.  If  ever  a  people  were  in  a 
position  to  "eat  their  cake  and  have  It",  it 
Is  the  native  Africans  in  the  new  Republic  of 
Rhodesia. 
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And  for  all  Its  palna  In  securing  th«  well 
being  and  eventual  francblae  (a  black  man 
may  vote  aa  soon  as  he  qualifies  by  paying 
an  income  tax,  which  automatically  indlcatea 
that  he  la  a  reeponslble  citizen,  not  a  parasite, 
who  la  contributing  to  the  economy  and 
growth  of  hla  country),  what  does  Rhodesia 
get?  The  scorn  and  abuse  and  economic  ha- 
rassment of  the  Western  world.  Have  the 
Communlata  gone  so  far  that  they  can  In- 
fluence the  non -Communist  nations  to  act 
thualy? 

While  in  Rhodesia.  I  made  a  point  of  talk- 
ing to  a  number  of  Africans  about  their  Gov- 
ernment and  their  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Ian 
Douglas  Smith.  Without  exception,  they 
Bpok.e  highly  of  both,  adding  "Mr.  Smith  is  a 
very  fine  man".  Never  at  any  time  wa«  there  a 
word  of  criticism  or  complaint. 

UOUBIBSISS 

Furthermore  every  African  with  whom  I 
came  in  contact  was  courteous,  pleasant  and 
eager  to  be  helpful. 

The  Europeans  whom  I  met  in  Rhodesia 
went  far  beyond  the  normal  courtesiee  ex- 
tended to  a  visitor.  People  whom  I  had  never 
even  heard  of  before  entertained  me  In  their 
homes,  drove  me  to  places  of  interest  and 
offered  to  be  of  help  In  any  way  they  could. 
Is  it  surprising  that  I  hope  to  make  a  return 
▼Islt  In  the  not  too  distant  future? 

It  is  indeed  Ironical  that  the  United  States. 
of  all  the  Western  powers,  should  Join  in  the 
economic  and  diplomatic  stampede  against 
a  small  independent  nation  that  Is  doing  no 
barm  to  anyone — least  of  all  to  Ita  own  na- 
tive African  people — and  under  no  circum- 
stances could  be  considered  a  threat  to 
world  peace. 

And  after  all,  who  are  we^after  our  shame- 
ful treatment  of  our  American  natives,  the 
long-suffering  Indiana — to  cast  the  first 
stone. 

We  had  our  own  U.D.I. — back  In  1T7B— and 
broke  all  diplomatic  ties  with  England.  Only 
we  did  it  by  force,  while  Rhodesia  was  wise 
enough  to  cut  the  umbilical  cord  without 
casualties. 

If  the  United  Nations  is  a  tnily  "peace- 
keeping" body,  it  should  heap  praise,  rather 
than  censure,  on  a  nation  that  is  doing  ev- 
erything humanly  possible  to  improve  life 
for  all  the  races  within  Its  borders. 

Since  this  was  my  fourth  vtalt  to  the  Afri- 
can continent.  I  had  already  seen  (In  Zan- 
zibar. Kenya,  Congo.  Nigeria,  Ghana.  Liberia, 
etc.)  the  chaos  that  results  from  "one  man. 
one  vote — one  time  only",  aa  Prime  Minister 
Smith  so  accurately  phrases  It. 

In  startling  contrast,  Rhodesia  Is  a  re- 
freshing area  of  order,  progress,  well-being 
and  high  hopes  for  the  future.  The  Prime 
Minister  and  hla  Parliament  appear  to  repre- 
sent the  true  will  of  the  electorate.  In  other 
words,  this  country  has  not  been  taken  over 
by  the  Communists  and  or  the  huge  financial 
Interests  who  seek  control  of  the  world  and 
Ita  natural  resources.  Let  us  hope  that  the 
Rhodeslans  will  continue  to  have  the  courage 
and  the  stamina  to  keep  It  that  way. 

[From   the   Rhodeslan    Commentary,    April 

19701 
FaxxNOfl  IN  BarraiK   Maox  Rbooesian  Flag 

Maurice  V.  Devlne.  of  Wankle,  on  a  re- 
cent visit  to  England  took  the  photograph. 
Ha  writes:  "Mr.  Aden  B.  Spencer,  for  three 
years  secretary  of  the  Soutbend-on-Se» 
branch,  hit  upon  the  Idea  of  making  the  flag. 
With  the  aid  of  a  small  car  sticker  of  the 
flag  he  and  hla  helpers  were  able  to  make 
one  In  a  most  Ingenloua  manner. 

"They  first  bo\ight  the  neceeary  green  and 
white  material.  Then,  after  photographing 
the  smail  co«t-of-anna  In  the  centre  of  the 
flag  sticker,  they  enlarged  the  print  to  two 
foot  square.  This  they  placed  under  the  white 
central  panel  of  the  flag  and  shone  a  bright 
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Ught  underneath  it  whilst  they  traced  the 
outline  onto  the  white  panel.  Then  the  coat- 
of-arms  was  embroidered  by  a  local  lady  in 
■Ilka  of  the  appropriate  colour. 

"The  completed  flag  is  a  veritable  work 
of  art.  which,  In  fact,  makes  an  ordinary  flag 
look  dull  by  comparison,  for  the  lalsed  silks 
give  the  flag  a  cerialn  'body'  which  la  lack- 
ing In  ordinary  flags. 

"This  flag  hangs  in  the  hall  at  all  meetings 
of  the  Society  and  I  thought  that  It  was 
such  a  sterling  effort  that  I  told  members 
I  would  tell  the  story  when  I  got  home." 

Mr.  Devlne  in  a  footnote  to  his  letter  says : 
"It  Is  particularly  Important  to  remember 
that  we  do  still  have  plenty  of  friends  In 
Britain." 

(From  the  Rhodeslan  Commentary, 

April  19701 

A  Visrroa  PmoM  Baltimosx 

Professor  Gottfried  Dletze,  a  lecturer  In 
political  science  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity. Baltimore,  Maryland,  U.S.A.,  who, 
after  a  visit  to  South  Africa  as  a  guest  of  the 
Government,  took  the  opportunity  to  pay  a 
short  visit  to  Rhodesia. 

Speaking  at  a  presentation  concert  of  the 
Rhodeslan  Academy  of  Miislc  in  Bulawayo, 
the  Minister  of  Education.  Mr.  Philip  Smith, 
said  the  Academy's  work  had  been  overshad- 
owed by  more  material  requlrementa  of  a 
developing  country.  But  the  time  was  ap- 
proaching when  real  evidence  of  mature 
civilization  would  be  sought  in  Rhodesia. 

"This  will  be  provided  by  the  artistic 
output  of  Ita  citizens,  not  the  least  of  these 
being  the  achievements  of  Ita  mualclana.'' 

(From  the  Rhodeslan  Commentary, 
April  1970] 

GOVESNICXNT    REAS8UBZS    CHintCHMEN 

The  Minister  of  Lands.  Mr.  Philip  van 
Heerden,  has  Issued  the  following  statement: 

Churchmen  of  various  denominations  have 
recently  expressed  concern  about  the  effect 
the  Introduction  of  the  Land  Tenxire  Act 
will  have  on  the  use  of  land  owned  or  oc- 
cupied by  Missions. 

In  the  Land  Tenure  Act  there  is  no  special 
classification  of  Mission  land  as  there  was  In 
the  Land  Apportionment  Act.  It  has  been  re- 
apportioned and  included  in  either  the  Buro- 
pesLix  Area  or  the  African  Area,  depending  on 
Us  situation. 

■lOHTS    or   OCCtTPATION 

The  Land  Apportionment  Act  gave  righta 
of  occupation  to  African  tenanta  on  Mission 
land  in  the  European  Area.  The  Land  Tenure 
Act  calls  for  the  registration  of  these  righta 
and  gives  the  responsible  Minister  the  power 
to  terminate  them. 

The  reason  for  the  granting  to  Govern- 
ment of  such  wide  powers  Is  to  enable  it  to 
clear  up  islands  of  African  occupation  which 
lie  within  European  areas  but  which  are 
quite  unrelated  to  the  actual  work  of  the 
Mission. 

Indeed,  In  some  cases  the  occupation  of 
Mission  land  by  tenanta  has  almost  certainly 
become  an  embarrassment  to  the  Missions 
themselves,  as  the  land  in  many  instances  is 
no  longer  capable  of  sustaining  the  tenanta 
and  their  families,  and  further  subdivisions 
would  not  only  create  opposition  from  exist- 
ing tenanta.  but  would  be  sub-economic  and 
lead  to  a  land  use  problem  of  the  first  order. 

Government  has  taken  cognizance  of  thla 
fact  and  through  the  Land  Tenure  Act  will 
be  able  to  deal  with  any  problems  that  may 
arise. 

DI8PO&AI.  or  LAiro 

The  policy  of  the  Govenunent  in  so  far  as 
Missions  in  the  African  Area  are  concerned, 
win  be  to  encourage  the  disposal  of  land 
being  used  for  agricultural  purposes  to  in- 
dividual Africans.  The  Government  Intend* 
to  hold  discussions  with  tba  *«—<««■  to 
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determine  how  It  can  best  assist  them  to 
do  this. 

The  approach  In  the  European  areas,  how- 
ever, will  be.  aa  soon  as  possible,  to  terminate 
righta  of  occupation  by  African  tenanta.  sub- 
ject to  their  being  suitably  placed  In  the 
African  areas  or  In  African  townships  within 
the  European  area,  depending  upon  the  na- 
ture of  the  area  which  they  at  present  occupy. 
In  terms  of  the  Act  there  la  provision  for 
compensation  for  right  holders  and  it  Is 
hoped  that  resettlement  will  be  effected  with 
the  close  co-operation  of  all  the  parties 
concerned. 

DCVXLOPMENT  PLAN 

The  Missions  have  played  a  great  part  In 
bringing  Christianity  to  Rhodesia  through 
the  establishment  of  churches  and  other  re- 
ligious foundations,  educational  inatltutlona, 
clinics  and  hospitals.  It  la  not  Government's 
intention  to  hinder  activities  on  existing 
Mission  land,  and  the  traditional  Govern- 
ment policy  of  assisting  Missions  in  the  edu- 
cational and  medical  fields  will  continue. 

The  Churches,  therefore,  need  have  no 
fear  In  this  regard,  but  it  should  be  recog- 
nized that  the  expansion  of  existing  estab- 
lishments must  conform  to  the  overall  plan 
of  development  for  the  area  In  which  they 
are  located. 

Mission  Inatltutlona  which  are  to  be  estab- 
lished for  the  benefit  of  Afrlcana  who  are  not 
working  in  the  European  area  will  be  en- 
couraged to  develop  in  the  African  areas 
rather  than  on  Mission-owned  land  In  the 
European  area.  This  Is  In  conformity  with 
Government's  policy  of  fostering  the  de- 
velopment of  the  African  areas. 

(From    the   Rhodeslan    Commentary,    April 

1970] 

WoaU)    COMMSaCB    UNOXaMIMIMO    Samctions 

Wab 

Speaking  to  the  Umtall  branch  of  Rotary — 
on  the  eve  of  Ita  World  Understanding 
Week,  the  Minister  of  Commerce  and 
Industry.  Mr.  Jack  Mussett,  said  there 
existed  today  many  world  councils  of  various 
forms  comprising  different  organizations 
possessing  similar  alms.  There  must  be 
countless  clubs  or  societies  operating  under 
different  names  whose  alms  and  objecta 
amounted  to  international  understanding. 
He  would  suggest  that  only  good  could  come 
from  a  movement  to  promote  the  interchange 
of  factual  information  between  Rotary  and 
these  groups. 

Some  of  a  group  of  international  Joumal- 
Ista  visiting  Rhodesia  as  guesta  of  the 
Salisbury  Rotary  Club:  Mrs.  Horst-Alex- 
ander  Slebert  and  her  husband.  Dr.  Slebert, 
foreign  trade  editor  of  Die  Welt.  West  Ger- 
many: Mr.  Takls  Sotlrhos.  an  editor  of  Vrad- 
ynl.  dally  evening  newspaper  of  Athens;  and 
Mr.  John  William  Hughes,  a  television  com- 
mentator from  Wales. 

It  was,  after  all,  as  a  result  of  similar  efforts 
on  the  part  of  government  that  trade  rela- 
tions were  entered  Into.  Nowhere  would  one 
find  a  greater  cross-section  of  people  than 
those  which  made  up  the  General  Agreement 
on  Trade  and  Tariffs,  yet  here  was  a  trading 
relationship  which  was  honored  by  all  for  the 
good  of  all. 

The  European  Common  market  was  an- 
other example  of  people  of  different  nation- 
alities getting  together  for  a  common  good. 

"International  understanding,  peace  and 
goodwill  are  fundamental  principles  of  life 
which  must  be  encouraged  wherever  pos- 
sible," said  Mr.  Mussett.  "I  can  see  no  reason 
why  It  should  not  start  in  a  country  where 
conventions  are  honoured  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  politically  we  appear  not  to  be  com- 
pletely accepted. 

"This  form  of  close  liaison  la  nothing  new 
after  all.  The  world  of  commerce  haa  long 
been  linked  by  an  unwritten  desire  to  trade 
freely  and  make  pn^ta. 
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"Without  doubt,  much  of  the  credit  for 
xmdermlnlng  the  sanctions  war  being  waged 
against  ua  must  go  to  the  international  body 
of  men  who  operate  as  Individuals  yet  In 
terms  of  a  common  ideal. 

"They  do  not  conacloualy  belong  to  one 
great  organization  but  they  all.  Irrespective 
of  their  other  many  and  varied  affiliations, 
believe  in  their  right  to  trade  with  each 
other  Irrespective  of  racial  or  political  dif- 
ferences. 

Many  countries.  Including  Rhodesia,  re- 
spected and  honoured  this  international  un- 
derstanding and  afforded  the  same  con- 
sideration to  goods  passing  through  their 
territories  from  one  country  to  another  as 
they  gave  their  own  commodities  passing 
within  the  country  from  Point  A  to  B. 

It  was  accepted  that  there  were  countries 
who  were  not  quite  so  scrupulous  In  their 
dealing  with  goods  that  did  not  belong  to 
them  and.  through  either  Inefficiency  or 
spite,  created  delays  which  resulted  in  the 
wastage  of  perishables  urgently  required 
elsewhere.  But  this  did  not  undermine  the 
basic  righteousness  of  the  system. 

"There  are  those  who  will  continually  en- 
deavour through  a  basic  lack  of  knowledge,  to 
destroy  the  lives  of  others,  either  by  way  of 
economic  or  political  means.  In  much  the 
same  way  as  many  are  trying  to  destroy  Rho- 
desia at  present. 

"I  am  convinced  that  there  will  be  many 
who  will  endeavour  for  this  same  lack  of 
knowledge,  to  undermine  the  appeal  that  has 
been  made  by  the  Rotary  International 
President. 

"The  only  way  of  countering  this  cancer 
which  Is  spreading  throughout  the  nations 
of  the  world  is  by  an  honest  attempt  to 
understand  the  other  person's  point  of  view." 

Thb  White  House. 
Washington,  D.C..  April  7, 1970. 
Hon.  John  R.  Rarick, 
House  of  Representatives,     \ 
Waxhington.  D.C. 

Dear  John:  The  President  has  asked  that 
I  reply  further  to  your  letter  of  March  11, 
In  which  you  wore  joined  by  76  of  your  col- 
leagues, commenting  on  our  relations  with 
Rhodesia  and  our  decision  to  close  the  Con- 
sulate m  Salisbury.  We  appreciate  this  op- 
portunity to  explain  our  action. 

We  have  repeatedly  made  clear  that  the 
United  States  regards  the  United  Kingdom 
as  the  legal  sovereign  In  Southern  Rhodesia. 
We  Indicated  that  when  the  Rhodeslans  es- 
tablished a  republic  we  would  review  the 
status  of  our  Consular  office.  On  March  2. 
1970,  the  Rhodeslan  authorities  Implemented 
the  new  Constitution  which  substituted  a 
President  for  the  Queen  as  head  of  state, 
intending  a  formal  and  final  break  with  the 
United  Kingdom  and  formal  establishment 
of  a  republic.  The  Government  of  the  United 
Kingdom  asked  that,  in  these  circumstances, 
the  United  States  withdraw  Its  consular 
mission.  Since  our  Consulate  was  accredited 
to  the  United  Kingdom,  we  acceded  to  its 
request  In  accord  with  usual  diplomatic 
practice. 

As  a  matter  of  further  background,  It 
should  be  noted  that  no  government  has 
formally  recognized  the  Smith  regime  or 
Rhodeslan  Independence.  Of  the  twenty-two 
countries  which  maintained  some  form  of 
consular  representation  In  Salisbury  at  the 
time  of  Rhodesia's  unilateral  declaration  of 
Independence  In  1966,  only  South  Africa  and 
Portugal  continue  to  do  so.  These  two  govem- 
menta,  however,  have  not  taken  any  action 
to  extend  formal  recognition  to  Rhodesia. 
Rhodesia  haa  not  been  admitted  to  the 
United  Nations  and  there  Is  little  likelihood 
that  It  will  be. 

The  United  Statea  has  acted  In  consonance 
with  the  rest  of  the  international  community 
In  Ita  treatment  of  the  present  regime  In 
Southern   Rhodesia.   In   December   of   1960 
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the  Security  Council  of  the  United  Nations 
declared  the  situation  In  Southern  Rhodesia 
a  threat  to  international  peace  and  security 
and  Imposed  selective  mandatory  economic 
sanctions  In  an  effort  to  Induce  the  Smith 
regime  to  negotiate  a  peaceful  settlement  of 
the  problem.  In  May  1968  the  Sectirlty  Coun- 
cil unanimously  reaffirmed  Ita  earlier  action 
and  decided  to  make  the  sanctions  compre- 
hensive. The  restrictions  on  our  Importe  of 
Rhodeslan  chrome  are  derived  from  those 
United  Nations  Security  Council  sanctions 
resolutions.  The  effecta  of  these  restrictions 
on  U.S.  firms  and  the  overall  chrome  sup- 
ply situation  la  kept  under  continuing  re- 
view. 

We  have  viewed  this  issue  In  the  context  of 
the  President's  statement  In  his  Foreign 
Policy  Report  to  the  Congress: 

"Cletu-ly.  there  Is  no  question  of  the  United 
States  condoning,  or  acquiescing  In,  the  ra- 
cial policies  of  the  white-ruled  regimes.  For 
moral  as  well  as  historical  reasons,  the 
United  States  stands  for  the  principles  of 
racial  equality  and  self-determination." 

You  may  be  assured  that  the  decision  to 
close  our  Consular  office  in  Salisbury  was 
taken  after  very  careful  consideration  of  all 
relevant  factors  and  In  pursuit  of  the  over- 
all Interesta  and  objectives  of  the  United 
States.  We  have  taken  steps  to  Insure  that 
consular  services  to  our  citizens  residing  in 
Rhodesia  will  be  provided  through  poeta  In 
neighboring  countries. 

I  hope  that  this  explanation  is  helpful  to 
you.  If  there  Is  further  Information  you  de- 
sire, I  shall  try  to  be  of  assistance. 

With  warm  regard. 
Sincerely, 

Wn.r.TAM  E.  TiMMONS, 

Assistant  to  the  President. 


WHOLESOME   MEAT  ACT 


HON.  CHARLES  S.  GUBSER 

or  caufornia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  21.  1970 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
years  ago  Congress  passed  the  Whole- 
some Meat  Act  in  an  effort  to  assure 
the  consuming  public  that  only  clean 
and  healthful  meat  would  be  offered  for 
sale.  Now  it  appears  that  there  is  danger 
that  congressional  intent  will  be  by- 
passed and  a  serious  loophole  created 
which  will  allow  major  marketers  of 
meat  products  to  avoid  inspection. 

Section  301(c)(2)  of  the  Wholesome 
Meat  Act  provided  an  exemption  for 
normal  retail  outlets  which  sell  directly 
to  consumers.  In  order  to  provide  regu- 
latory language,  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture proposed  in  August  1969  that  a 
retailr  store  operating  imder  this  exemp- 
tion could  sell  up  to  10  percent  of  its 
volume  to  restaurants  and  institutions. 
■  Comments  were  received  and  the  Depart- 
ment has  not  yet  published  a  final  regu- 
lation. 

However,  it  has  been  reliably  reported 
to  me  that  the  Department  is  consider- 
ing the  issuance  of  a  regulation  which 
would  allow  retailers  operating  under 
their  exemption  to  do  as  much  as  49  per- 
cent of  their  business  with  restaurants, 
institutions,  and  so  forth,  without  being 
required  to  comply  with  the  Wholesome 
Meat  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  believe  such  a 
regulation  would  comply  with  the  intent 
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of  Congress.  As  a  practical  matter,  it 
would  allow  small  wholesale  firms,  which 
must  now  operate  imder  inspection,  to 
set  up  a  retail  coimter  and  thereby  avoid 
ins{>ection. 

Existing  retailers  could  increase  their 
wholesale  business  to  49  percent  of  their 
total  business,  all  without  inspection. 

It  is  likely  that  hundreds  of  new  firms 
would  open  up  with  a  nominal  retail 
counter,  which  would  really  be  wholesale 
businesses  operating  without  inspection 
in  order  to  avoid  the  act  which  Congress 
passed. 

Many  of  the  protective  aspects  of  the 
present  law  would  be  abolished  as  they 
pertain  to  hospitals,  restaurants,  and 
other  institutions. 

We  could  not  insure  the  proper  label- 
ing of  ingredients  in  ground  meat  prod- 
ucts to  show  the  use  of  cheap  substitutes 
such  as  soy  protein. 

We  could  not  be  certain  that  hearts, 
lips,  lungs,  and  other  offal  products  are 
not  used  in  groimd  beef. 

We  could  not  control  fat  limits. 

We  could  not  insure  against  the  use  of 
unapproved  preservatives  such  as  sodium 
benzoate. 

We  could  not  insure  against  the  use  of 
otherwise  stale  meat  for  grinding  where 
its  staleness  can  be  better  disguised, 
especially  when  sold  as  meat  patties. 

There  would  be  no  supervision  of 
cleaning  to  insure  sanitary  conditions 
appropriate  to  food  handling  establish- 
ments. Inadequate  cleaning  attracts 
rodents  and  initiates  infections. 

We  could  not  force  a  cleanup  after 
cutting  or  grinding  pork,  which  can  con- 
taminate beef  with  trichinae  which  can 
be  transferred  to  consumers  when  they 
eat  rare  beef.  Salmonella  poisoning  can 
be  similarly  transferred  to  beef  from 
poultry. 

We  could  not  be  certain  that  grinding 
machines  are  washed  every  few  hours 
when  operated  at  room  temi>erature. 

We  could  not  guarantee  against  failure 
to  segregate  raw  meat  from  cooked  meat 
items,  thus  causing  contamination  of  the 
cooked  items. 

We  could  not  guarantee  sigainst  failure 
to  maintain  adequate  standards  for  de- 
livery equipment.  Many  retsdlers  use 
open  trucks  £ind  station  wagons  which 
receive  very  little  cleaning. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  written  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  urging  his  earnest 
consideration  of  these  facts.  I  sincerely 
hope  that  the  nunor  regarding  this  un- 
reasonable extension  of  the  existing  ex- 
emption to  the  Wholesome  Meat  Act  is 
unfounded.  Congressional  intent  should 
not  be  violated.  The  consuming  public 
deserves  the  protection  which  Congress 
intended. 


SAFE  RETURN 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  AprU  21.  1970 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  we  celebrate  the  return  of  the  astro- 
nauts of  Apollo  13  and  recognize  the  out- 
standing   performances    of    Astronauts 
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Lovell.  Swlgert.  and  Haise,  and  their 
magnificent  ground  crew,  it  is  important 
to  note  that  in  large  measure  Apollo  13 
was  truly  a  success.  The  editorial  in  the 
Saturday.  April  18  edition  of  the  New 
York  Times  points  out  that  travel  in 
space  is  as  yet  far  from  routine  but  that 
it  can  be  accomplished  with  the  dedi- 
cated effort  exemplified  by  the  flight  of 
Apollo  13.  The  editorial  follows: 

Safe  Rm«N 

The  most  dramatic  space  flight  In  history 
ended  yesterday  with  the  safe  return  of  Apol- 
lo 13s  crew.  For  three-and-a-half  days  all 
three  astronauts  had  lived  at  the  brink  of 
death  In  a  crippled  vehicle  whose  reser^•es 
were  so  near  exhaustion  that  It  had  margin 
neither  for  human  error  nor  for  further  mal- 
functioning of  Its  equipment. 

In  this  perilous  condition.  Lovell.  Swlgert 
and  Halse  nevertheless  swung  around  the 
moon  and  traveled  about  300.000  miles  to 
make  their  perfect  splashdown.  This  almost 
Incredible  feat  would  have  been  impossible 
were  It  not  for  the  steady  ner\es.  courage 
and  great  skill  of  the  astronauts  themselves, 
and  the  smooth  functioning  of  the  vast  NASA 
network  whose  teams  of  experts  performed 
miracles  of  emergency  Improvisation 

Onlv  In  a  formal  sense.  Apollo  13  will  go 
Into  hlstor>-  as  a  failure.  It  did  not  place  a 
landing  partv  on  the  Pra  Mauro  hills  as  plan- 
ned noV  did  it  bring  back  the  eagerly  awaited 
soil  and  rock  samples  from  the  lunar  high- 
lands. However.  Apollo  13s  booster  rocket 
was  sent  crashing  Into  the  moon  on  sched- 
ule, and  that  did  produce  some  useful  and 
Important  scientific  data. 

But  In  a  larger  sense.  Apollo  13'8  flight  was 
enormously  productive.  The  emergency 
which  so  gravely  endangered  Its  crew  turned 
this  flight  Into  a  crucial — though  imln- 
tended — experiment  In  space  rescue.  Apollo 
13  was  the  first  space  ship  to  be  permanently 
disabled  in  mldcourse.  but  it  assuredly  will 
not  be  the  last.  The  lessons  learned  from 
this  near-disaster  will  help  save  spacefareis 
who  are  still  unborn.  And  Apollo  13's  ordeal 
must  raise  more  Insistently  than  ever  the 
question  of  creating  an  International  space 
rescue  organization  with  the  rockeu.  crews 
and  other  necessities  required  to  give  aid 
to  distressed  travelers  In  space. 

Now  that  Lovell.  Halse  and  Swlgert  are 
back  safely,  the  first  priority  is  an  Investiga- 
tion of  the  cause  of  the  explosion  that  al- 
most brought  disaster  Was  Apollo  13  the 
victim  of  a  most  Improbable  collision  with  a 
meterorold.  or  was  their  an  equipment  mal- 
function bom  of  some  mistake  in  manufac- 
tuit  or  installation?  Fortunately,  the  astro- 
nauts were  able  to  see  and  photograph  the 
eflects  of  the  explosion,  thus  obtaining  valu- 
able information  for  those  who  will  scru- 
tinize the  mishap  Intensively  In  the  days 
ahead. 

In  the  most  general  sense,  the  chief  result 
of  Apollo  13  has  t>een  to  alter  sharply  the 
entire  atmosphere  of  the  lunar  exploration 
effort.  Prom  the  first  Apollo  8  flight  aroxind 
the  moon  at  Chrlatmas  1968.  all  the  Apollo 
missions  were  fantastically  successful  until 
last  Monday.  Apollos  8  to  12  wrote  the  most 
brilliant  chapters  of  manned  space  explora- 
tion; yet  their  fantastically  complex  and 
dangerous  missions  were  successful  only  be- 
cause their  organizers  established  a  level  of 
vigilance  and  care  never  before  approached 
In  any  major  human  project.  The  quality  of 
the  preparation  and  the  superb  skills  de- 
manded in  flight  were  dramatically  illus- 
trated by  the  very  fact  that — despite  the  acci- 
dent— the  three  astronaut*  of  Apollo  13  were 
able  to  return  safely  home. 

Now.  both  specialists  and  laymen  have 
been  rudely  reminded  that  a  trip  to  the 
moon  Is  not  routine.  Any  assumption  that  It 
will  go  off  precisely  as  planned  can  only  be 
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vindicated  through  ceaseless  vigilance  during 
flight  preparation  and  good  luck  after 
launch  It  Is  perhaps  appropriate  that  It 
was  the  Apollo  numbered  13  that  taught 
that  lesson,  the  cost  of  which,  fortunately, 
did  not  Include  the  lives  of  three  exceedingly 
brave  men. 


April  21,  1970 


ANNIVERSARY   OF   THE  GREEK 
PUTSCH 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  21.  1970 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  ir.arks  the  third  anniver- 
sary of  the  putscn  that  swept  away  con- 
stitutional government  in  Greece  and 
replaced  it  with  the  military  rule  of 
Colonel  Papadopoulos  and  his  Junta. 
Three  years  after  the  event  we  can  see 
where  their  reassurances  of  a  speedy  re- 
turn to  democracy  have  led. 

Within  recent  weeks.  27  Greeks  have 
been  convicted  of  sedition  and  sen- 
tenced to  terms  of  up  to  life  in  prison. 
The  evidence  suggests  torture  was  used 
to  extract  confessions  from  some  of 
them.  At  the  same  time,  publishers  of  the 
Athens  newspaper  Ethnos  were  heavily 
fined  and  imprisoned  and  the  newspaper 
forced  to  close  after  they  published  an 
article  calling  for  a  return  to  democ- 
racy. That  same  week,  15  nations  of  the 
Council  of  Europe  released  a  report  that 
"torture  and  ill  treatment"  of  political 
prisoners  in  Greece  is  commonplace. 

In  light  of  these  recent  developments, 
the  renewed  assurances  by  Papadopoulos 
that  he  will  relax  military  rule  and  re- 
store the  rights  of  individuals  sound  as 
hollow  as  the  same  assurances  proved 
to  be  when  they  were  first  offered  3  years 
ago.  It  would  appear  that  the  regime  is 
becoming  more,  not  less  repressive  as 
time  goes  on. 

All  of  this  is  distressing  enough  to  any- 
one acquainted  with  the  tragic  history  of 
the  Greek  people  and  their  passionate 
love  of  freedom.  But  for  Americans  It 
should  be  doubly  distressing,  because  the 
Papadopoulos  regime  could  not  survive 
without  the  continued  support  of  our 
Government.  While  our  miliUry  assist- 
ance to  Greece  has  been  reduced,  it  con- 
tinues in  a  steady  flow  of  surplus  ma- 
terials. Including  warships. 

Just  as  damning  as  the  military  a'd 
is  our  continuing  unseemly  cordiality 
toward  the  leaders  of  the  regime.  While 
the  above  events  were  in  progress,  Greek 
democrats  were  dismayed  by  the  arrival 
In  Piraeus  of  several  ships  of  the  U.S. 
6th  Fleet.  At  the  same  time,  the  society 
pages  of  a  Washington  newspaper  re-* 
ported  on  the  gala  reception  being  plan- 
ned for  the  chief  of  the  Greek  Navy.  In 
my  concern,  I  wired  the  Secretaries  of 
State,  Defense,  and  Navy  to  object.  I  re- 
ceived the  following  reply  from  Mr. 
Chafee,  Secretary  of  the  Navy: 

Ann.  14.  1070. 
Hon.  Don  Eowasos, 
House  of  Hepresentativet, 
Washington,  DC. 

Deak  BIb.  Eowabos:  Both  Secretary  Laird 
and  I  have  received  your  telegram  regarding 
your  concern  over  the  visit  to  the  United 


States  of  Vice  Admiral  Margarttls.  Com- 
mander of  the  Hellenic  Navy.  At  the  request 
of  Secretary  Laird,  and  on  my  own  behalf, 
I  take  this  opportunity  to  provide  our  reply 
to  your  concern. 

Vice  Admiral  Margarttls  Is  visiting  ths 
United  States  as  an  official  guest  of  the  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations.  Both  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  I  approved  this  visit.  The  pur- 
pose of  Vice  Admiral  Margarltis'  visit  is  for 
general  orientation  and  familiarization  with 
the  United  States  Navy,  and  his  travel  to 
this  country  Is  at  Greek  expense.  His  visit  Is 
part  of  a  continuing  program  In  which  the 
leaders  of  foreign  navies  sharing  mutual 
defense  interests  with  the  United  States 
make  official  visits  to  this  country.  Since 
March  1968.  fifteen  Chiefs  of  foreign  navies 
have  visited  the  United  States  In  connection 
with  this  program. 

The  United  States  Navy  has  enjoyed  for 
many  years  an  amicable  and  cooperative  as- 
sociation with  the  Hellenic  Navy.  As  a  p.ir- 
tlclpatlng  member  of  the  NATO  alliance, 
the  Hellenic  Navy  makes  a  significant  con- 
tribution to  the  defense  of  the  southern 
flank  of  NATO.  Our  Navy  personnel  con- 
sistently have  been  cordially  received  by 
both  the  Hellenic  Navy  and  the  Greek  peo- 
ple during  visits  of  our  Sixth  Fleet  ships 
to  Greek  ports. 

These  contributions  of  the  Hellenic  Navy 
serve  to  enhance  the  defense  posture  of  our 
own  country.  A  continued  spirit  of  coopera- 
tion between  the  U.S.  Navy  and  the  Hellenic 
Navy  serves  the  best  interests  of  that  pos- 
ture. The  visit  of  Vice  Admiral  Margarltis 
Is  a  part  of  that  cooperative  endeavor. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  H.  Chafix. 

If  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  purpose 
of  NATO  was  to  preserve  freedom  in 
Western  Europe.  Mr.  Chafec's  letter  sug- 
gests that  is  not  the  case.  It  suggests 
that  we  do  not  distinguish  between  free 
nations  and  totalitarian  regimes.  It 
suggests  that  we  extend  our  friendship 
to  any  government,  however  hostile  it 
may  be  to  our  ideals  of  freedom  and  de- 
mocracy, if  some  military  advantage 
may  accrue  from  the  relationship.  If  this 
is  not  the  case  with  regard  to  Greece, 
it  is  incumbent  on  our  Nation's  leaders 
to  make  clear  their  position  before  the 
world.  Their  continued  silence  can  only 
be  interpreted  as  approval  of  what  is 
going  on  there. 


SECRETARIES  WEEK— APRIL  19-25 


HON.  JAMES  F.  HASTINGS 

OF    NEW    YORK  , 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  21,  1970 

Mr.  HASTINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
Secretaries  Week  and  I  should  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  pay  a  very  warm 
and  deserved  tribute  to  these  wonderful 
people  without  whom  I  am  sure  we  would 
not  be  able  to  function.  They  serve  with 
quiet  eCQciency.  dedication,  and  superb 
skill,  contributing  in  great  abundance  to 
the  well-ordered  operation  of  any  office. 
They  are  an  integral  part  of  every  busi- 
ness, industry,  and  profession. 

Mrs.  Hope  W.  Piper,  chairman  of  the 
Secretaries  Week  Publicity  Committee. 
District  of  Columbia  Chapter  of  NSA, 
International,  has  provided  me  with  some 
material  regarding  the  week-long  observ- 
ance, which  is  keyed  to  the  theme  "Bet- 
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ter  Secretaries  Mean  Better  Business." 
Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  should  like  to  include  the 
following : 

Fob  Au.  Secretaries 
"Better  Secretaries  Mean  Better  Business" 
is  the  theme  of  the  nineteenth  consecutive 
annual  Secretaries  Week.  April  19-25.  1970. 
Wednesday,  April  22,  U  designated  Secre- 
taries Day. 

Governors  and  mayors  throughout  the 
United  States  will  officially  proclaim  Secre- 
taries Week,  and  their  counterparts  in 
Canada  will  do  the  same.  For  the  seventh 
straight  year,  the  Outdoor  Advertising  Asso- 
ciation has  undertaken  Secretaries  Week  as 
a  public  service  project,  and  billboards  will 
be  made  available  throughout  the  country. 
Many  Chambers  of  Commerce  also  observe 
Secretaries  Week,  and  service  clubs  such  as 
Rotary.  Lions,  and  Kiwanls  frequently  invite 
secretaries  to  participate  In  special  programs. 
The  purpose  of  Secretaries  Week  Is  to  bring 
recognition  to  secretaries  tor  the  vital  role 
they  play  in  business,  industry,  education, 
government,  and  the  professions.  Secretaries 
Week  was  originated  in  1952  by  The  National 
Secretaries  Association  (International)  in 
cooperation  with  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce  to  draw  attention  to  the  secre- 
tary's contribution  to  the  educational,  pro- 
fessional, and  civic  growth  of  the  ccHn- 
munlty.  It  also  serves  to  remind  secretaries 
of  their  responsibilities  to  their  employers 
and  to  their  profession. 

Many  secretaries  also  will  participate  in 
secretarial  seminars.  Only  through  iierform- 
ance  can  secretaries  command  respect  from 
superiors,  colleagues,  and  subordinates,  says 
NSA's  International  President.  Bertha  J. 
Stronach.  CPS,  who  Is  secretary  and  senior 
staff  assistant  to  L.  M.  Collins.  Manager  of 
Educational  Marketing  Programs.  IBM.  New 
York. 

"Admittedly,  secretaries  are  in  a  sellers' 
market."  Miss  Stronach  says.  "With  the  ever- 
adjusting  law  of  supply  and  demand  In  the 
labor  market,  we  have  to  be  on  guard  against 
the  erosion  of  the  secretarial  'image'  that  will 
ultimately  come  from  any  compromise  ol 
the  standards  we  are  committed  to  elevate. 
When  and  If  the  pendulum  swings  to  a  buy- 
ers' market,  we  don't  want  to  be  remembered 
from  the  difficult  days  of  the  so-called  secre- 
tarial shortage. 

"On  every  side,  management  bewails  the 
fact  that  secretaries  are  in  short  supply  and 
that  they  are  having  to  settle  for  minimal  job 
fulfillment  at  maximal  salary  levels.  Tet, 
some  of  the  same  management  attempts  to 
recruit  from  weakness  rather  than  strength 
and  to  offer  lures  that  can  only  be  termed 
frivolous  when  ^pUed  to  a  business  environ- 
ment. Naturally,  we  favor  appropriate  fringe 
benefits  In  the  form  of  adequate  paid 
vacations,  hospital  and  retirement  Insurance 
plans,  and  profit-sharing  programs.  But 
non-job-related  Inducements  such  as  a  day 
at  the  races,  a  night  at  the  theater,  or  un- 
earned vacations  are  not  what  makes  a  pro- 
fessional secretary  job  happy. 

One  major  Incentive  to  a  secretary.  Miss 
Stronach  notes,  Is  job  satisfaction,  as  has 
been  demonstrated  by  NSA  research,  al- 
though It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  a 
successful  secretary  Is  satisfied  with  her 
job  or  that  a  secretary  who  Is  satisfied  with 
her  job  is  successful. 

"A  satisfied  secretary."  she  says,  "Is  one 
who  is  given  a  challenge  and  can  make  a 
vital  contribution  to  an  Integral  part  of  the 
over-all  business  at  hand.  When  such  chal- 
lenge is  offered  along  with  room  for  ad- 
vancement, there  Is  a  qualified  secretary  who 
will  be  attracted  to  and  remain  happy  In  the 
position.  The  key  points  of  what  a  secretary 
expects  to  measure  up  to  are  found  in  NSA's 
own  definition  of  a  secretary:  'A  secretary 
shall  be  defined  as  an  executive  assistant 
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who  possesses  a  mastery  of  office  skills,  who 
demonstrates  the  ability  to  assume  respKjnsl- 
blUty  without  supervision,  who  exercises  In- 
Itative  and  judgment,  and  who  makes  de- 
cisions within  the  scope  of  assigned  au- 
thority.' 

"One  of  the  primary  moves  management 
can  make  toward  eliminating  the  secretarial 
shortage,"  Miss  Stronach  says,  "is  to  put  pri- 
ority on  defining  the  scope  of  the  secretary's 
authority  on  more  liberal  terms.  Then,  to- 
gether, we  can  work  out  of  the  stigmatlc, 
unbalanced  atmosphere  of  the  current  sel- 
lers' market  for  secretaries." 


COMPUTER  CONTROLS  A  MUST 


HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  21,  1970 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  a  recent  article  in  the  business 
and  financial  section  of  the  New  York 
Times. 

This  article,  based  on  an  interview  with 
Joseph  J.  Wasserman,  president  of  Com- 
puter Audit  Systems.  Inc..  of  East 
Orange.  N  J.,  calls  attention  to  the  need 
for  computer  controls;  this  article  is  par- 
ticularly timely  in  \1ew  of  the  growing  use 
of  computers  in  virtually  every  phase  of 
business  and  government  and  in  light  of 
our  Government's  plan  to  establish  a 
National  Data  Bank. 

Mr.  Wasserman  and  his  organization 
are  to  be  commended  for  the  leadership 
and  the  foresight  they  have  displayed  in 
developing  computer  audit  programs 
which  will  have  a  very  beneficial  impact 
on  our  economy.  Under  the  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include 
the  following  excellent  story  by  William 
D.  Smith  from  the  New  York  Times: 
Controls  Haven't  Caught  Up  to  Boom  in 
Computers 
(By  William  D.  Smith) 

New  "fork  erupted  into  a  frenzied,  sponta- 
neous shower  of  ticker  tape  and  paper  last 
year  when  the  bumbling,  beloved  Mets  be- 
came the  World  Champions  of  baseball. 

When  the  celebration  had  passed,  many 
businessmen  awoke  to  a  horrible  hangover 
brought  on  by  the  fact  that  enthusiastic  em- 
ployes had  tossed  valuable  computer  tape  and 
punched  cards  out  office  windows  in  tribute 
to  their  heroes. 

Irreplaceable  payroll.  Inventory  and  ac- 
counts receivable  records  joined  the  tons  of 
useless  ticker  tape  as  dodder  for  the  city's 
garbage  trucks. 

STILL   AN    ADOLESCENT 

Before  the  advent  of  the  computer,  valu- 
able records  would  have  been  protected  from 
irresponsible  hands  by  established  practices 
of  audit  and  control.  The  computer  however. 
Is  only  Ln  its  adolescence  as  a  business  tool, 
and  audit  and  control  techniques  for  the 
computer  are  In  their  infancy. 

Employe  irresponsibility  In  the  face  of  a 
baseball  victory  is  perhaps  a  once-ln-a-llfe- 
tlme  occurrence,  but  the  danger  to  business 
from  lack  of  control  over  computet  activities 
Is  a  day-to-<lay  situation. 

Inadequate  control  over  business  com- 
puters opens  the  door  to  fraud  and  embezzle- 
ment that  can  cost  comipanies  thousands  and 
millions  of  dollars.  Because  no  proper  com- 
puter audit  system  was  available,  a  pro- 
gramer  In  a  Mid-Western  bank  was  able  to 
alter  a  savings  account  program  to  transfer 
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the  "round-off  fractions"  of  cents  in  the  In- 
terest calculations  of  every  depositor  to  an 
account  maintained  under  a  fictitious  name. 
He  was  able  to  withdraw  large  sums  of  money 
before  he  was  detected. 

Yet  as  far  as  Internal  security  Is  con- 
cerned, losses  from  fraud  are  minuscule  com- 
pared with  honest  mistakes  resulting  from 
programing  errors.  The  United  States  Army 
had  a  loss  of  more  than  $100  million  when 
over  a  period  of  ylars  a  computer  program 
covering  certain  family  allotment  checks 
failed  to  provide  for  cancellation  of  payments 
after  the  men  had  left  the  service. 

AWARE    OF    DANCERS 

Business  and  government  have  become  in- 
creasingly aware  of  the  dangers  from  lack  of 
audit  and  control  techniques,  but.  as  yet, 
most  companies  have  not  been  able  to  de- 
velop the  systems  they  need  to  protect 
themselves. 

One  reason  for  the  gap  between  desire  and 
performance  Is  that  most  traditional  audit- 
ing personnel  have  no  knowledge  of  com- 
puters while  most  computer  personnel  are 
ignorant  of  auditing  requirements,  accord- 
ing to  Joseph  J.  Wasserman,  president  of 
Computer  Audit  Systems.  Inc.  Mr.  Wasser- 
man. who  had  been  manager  of  audit  de- 
velopment for  the  Bell  Telephone  Labora- 
tories, Is  one  of  the  pioneers  In  developing 
techniques  in  the  field. 

Many  of  the  traditional  accounting  and 
management  consulting  concerns  have  also 
developed  audit  and  control  methods,  but 
implementing  them  with  clients  has  present- 
ed some  problems  because  of  the  coiifllct  be- 
tween old  methods  and  new  machines. 

Mr.  Wasserman  contends  that  many  com- 
panies have  eliminated  traditional  controls 
for  checking  human  calculations  because 
"computers  don't  make  mistakes."  But  he 
noted,  "Humans  program  computers,  and 
humans    do    make    mistakes." 

A  good  place  to  start  In  the  control  of 
computer  operations  is  keeping  unauthor- 
ized personnel  and  visitors  out  of  the  com- 
puter room.  Companies  that  consider  their 
computer  installations  to  be  showplaces, 
welcoming  visitors  are  inviting  disaster,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Wasserman. 

He  contends  that  a  simple,  but  not  always 
followed,  technique  Is  to  keep  back-up  files 
for  all  Important  Information  at  a  totally 
separate  place  in  case  of  fire  or  other  disaster. 

He  points  out  that  in  pre-computer  days 
only  certain  people  could  officially  change 
records,  but  today  many  major  companies 
still  have  no  control  over  programers,  allow- 
ing them  access  to  all  programs. 

"Only  one  person  or  operating  group  should 
be  responsible  for  am  operation  at  any  one 
time.  Ideally,  this  means  drawing  lines  be- 
tween the  employes  who  authorize  a  trans- 
action and  produce  the  output  for  reports  or 
other  management  purposes.  Don't  ever  let 
one  man  or  group  of  men  follow  a  transaction 
through  from  beginning  to  end."  he  warned. 

Mr.  Wasserman  advocates  building  the 
audit  and  control  techniques  into  the  com- 
puter system  from  the  ground  up.  "In  the 
past,  people  just  wanted  to  know  what  the 
computer  could  do  without  any  thoughts 
about  controlling  it,"  he  observed.  "Now  the 
sophisticated  users  have  become  aware 
that  preventing  the  computer  from  doing 
certain    things   is   also    Important." 


FALSE  REPORTS 


HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

or    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  AprU  21,  1970 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  news 
media  has  become  famous — or  infa- 
mous as  the  case  may  be — for  devoting 
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many  Inches  of  newsprint  to  the  sensa- 
tional activities  of  that  small,  but  vocif- 
erous, minority  who  wpose  the  tradi- 
tional value  of  the  so-called  establish- 
ment. 

I  would  like  to  caD  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  a  different  Itind  of  message 
which  is  not  often  found  in  newspapers 
these  days.  The  ChrisUan  Science  Mon- 
itor on  April  7  printefl  an  elitorlal.  en- 
titled "False  Reports,"  which  tells  it  like 
it  really  is. 

Particularly  this  week,  we  again  have 
evidence  that  our  youth  have  not  been 
so  disillusioned  with  the  system  that  they 
have  lost  their  humanitarianlsm.  Hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  high  school  and 
college  students  will  this  week  partici- 
pate in  su:tivlties  to  engender  concern  for 
the  emironment.  Cleanup  projects  and 
teach-ins  will  be  the  priority  item  on 
Earth  Day.  April  22. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  fail  to  see  why  more 
newspapers  cannot  follow  the  lead  of 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor  and 
praise  the  youths  who  are  constructively 
furthering  the  cause  of  humanity. 

I  Insert  the  editorial  at  this  point  in 
the  Ricord: 

Falsi  Rxpobts 

What  do  people  feel  U  to  be  gained  by 
spreading  half-truths  and  ezaggerstlona 
about  youth?  What  do  they  feel  can  be  won 
by  handing  those  who  now  criticize  the  news 
and  Information  media  new  ammunition? 
Why  should  youth  trust  an  older  generation 
which,  either  through  ignorance  or  commer- 
cial desire,  works  youth  an  Ul? 

These  questions  arose  in  our  mind  as  we 
read  the  following  sUtement  in  a  news 
release  publicizing  the  spring.  1970.  Issue 
of  a  high-cost.  sUck-paper  magazine.  It  reads. 
"As  the  1970"s  begin,  the  liberal.  raUonal. 
humanitarian  way  of  thought  that  has  per- 
sisted for  several  centuries  is  on  the  way  out. 
Today's  younger  generation  finds  mysticism 
superior  to  rationalism,  communication  by 
touch  superior  to  speech,  living  with  ani- 
mals more  rewarding  than  living  with  people, 
ecstasy  Induced  by  drugs  cv'  fasting  or  music 
superior  to  self-control." 

Let  us  begin  by  stating  that  we  look  upon 
such  a  Judgment  as  a  groes  exaggeraUon  and 
Injustice  In  at  least  two  directions.  The 
first  is  that  It  Includes  aU  youth  In  Its  em- 
brace. The  second  Is  that  It  gives  a  half- 
baked  picture  of  the  direction  in  which  youth 
as  a  whole  seems  to  be  moving. 

Even  if  we  conflne  ourself  to  that  pro- 
portionately small  segment  of  youth  which  is 
most  active  m  questioning  today's  Inherited 
values,  we  by  no  means  And  that  the  ma- 
jority are  copping  out.  placing  vague  mysti- 
cism above  rationality  or  reason,  or  avoiding 
their  fellow  human  beings  in  favor  of  ani- 
mals. And  to  Imply  that  this  Is  true  of  all 
youth  Is  the  height  of  Irresponsibility. 

Where  Is  the  persuasive  evidence  that  to- 
day's youth  Is  turning  away  from  humani- 
tarianlsm. On  the  contrary,  and  notwith- 
standing the  overenrhuBiasm  and  lack  of  e«- 
perlence  which  sometimes  accompany  youth's 
protests,  we  doubt  if  there  was  ever  a  young 
generation  more  sincerely  interested  in  help- 
ing mankind  and  society,  thereby  demon- 
strating true  humanitarianlsm. 

Such  accusations  against  youth  are  an  ex- 
ample of  missing  the  forest  because  of  a  few 
trees.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  Increased 
tempo,  the  greater  nervousness,  the  speed  of 
various  kinds  of  permissiveness,  the  prob- 
lems which  rack  contemporary  society  have 
produced  a  higher  degree  of  alienation  among 
youth  than  formerly.  But  we  are  convinced 
that  the  great  majority  of  young  people,  re- 
gardless of  higher  hemlines  and  lower  hair- 
lines, are  stUl  hard-headed  and  hard-work- 
ing. To  say  otherwise  is  no  service  to  anyone. 
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COMMONSENSE  APPLIED  TO  ENVI- 
RONMENT QUESTION 


Ajnil  21,  1970 


HON.  ED  EDMONDSON 

or   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  21.  1970 

Mr.  EDMUNDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
members  of  the  Southern  Interstate  Nu- 
clear Board  and  a  number  of  interested 
Oklahomans  were  treated  Monday  eve- 
ning to  an  authoritative  commonsense 
assessment  of  American's  energy  needs 
with  relationship  to  protection  of  our 
enviroimient. 

The  assessment  came  In  a  speech  to 
the  Interstate  Board,  meeting  at  Poun- 
tainhead  Lodge  on  the  shore  of  Okla- 
homa's Eufaula  Reservoir,  by  Dr.  Glenn 
T.  Seaborg.  chairman  of  the  X3B.  Atomic 
Energy  Commission. 

Dr.  Seaborg's  remarks  were  entitled, 
"Energy  and  Environment — A  Rational 
Outlook  '  Dr.  Seaborg  frankly  discussed 
the  national  emotionalism  which  has 
grown  out  of  the  current  activities  aimed 
at  protecting  the  environment,  particu- 
larly the  broadside  attacks  on  the  busi- 
ness of  producing  energy.  He  also  took  a 
realistic  look  at  the  energy  requirements 
of  the  United  States  in  the  years  to  come. 
Against  this  background.  Dr.  Seaborg 
stated  a  strong  and  rational  conclusion 
that  production  of  energy  and  protec- 
tion of  the  environment  can  both  be  ac- 
complished. 

This  excellent  speech  was  the  fitting 
climax  of  a  day  which  saw  the  dedication 
of  a  major  new  industry  in  eastern  Ok- 
lahoma— a  uranium  processing  plant 
built  by  Kerr-McGee  Corp.— with  par- 
ticipation by  two  of  the  great  Members 
of  this  body.  Chairman  Wayne  Aspinall 
and  Chairman  Chet  Holifield. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  have  Dr. 
Seaborg's  speech  made  a  part  of  the 
Record,  and  I  commend  it  to  my  col- 
leagues as  an  outstanding  example  of 
commonsense. 

The  speech  follows: 

ENSaCT    AND    ENVnONMBNT — A    RaTIONAI. 

Outlook 
(By  Dr.  Olenn  T.  Seaborg) 

With  so  much  that  seems  Irrational  In  our 
world  today  perhaps  I  am  foolhardly  to  at- 
tempt to  speak  on  a  rational  outlook  on 
energy  and  environment.  When  discussed 
separately  these  subjects — energy  and  en- 
vironment— seem  to  evoke  some  fairly  emo- 
tional responses  from  many  people.  When  ap- 
proached together  they  often  have  the  effect 
of  creating  their  own  "critical  mass"  In  terms 
of  a  public  reaction.  In  spite  of  all  thU  (and 
knowing  my  audience  this  evening)  I  feel 
pretty  daring  (more  honestly,  secure),  so  to 
paraphrase  a  familiar  expression  I  say  "Come, 
let  us  reason  together"  about  this  matter  of 
energy  and  the  environment. 

As  a  point  of  departure  for  my  discussion 
I  would  like  to  refer  to  an  important  event 
coming  up  In  the  next  two  days  and  to  some 
of  the  thinking  that  has  preceded  and  will  no 
doubt  pervade  that  event.  What  I  am  re- 
ferring to  Is  the  national  "Environmental 
Teach-In"  that  will  be  taking  place  on  April 
22  across  the  country.  The  general  tenor  of 
the  thinking  I  have  In  mind  is  the  philosophy 
that  all  additional  growth  In  our  newly  rec- 
ognised limited  environment  Is  eaaentlally 
destructive — suicidal — and  that  the  release 
of  any  additional  energy  In  support  of  that 
growth  can  only  hasten  the  demise  of  man 
and  the  bloapbere. 


Let's  examine  some  of  the  background  and 
logic  of  this  trend  of  thought.  To  begin  with, 
a  number  of  events,  many  revelations  and 
still  more  forecasts  have  combined  in  recent 
years  to  engender  a  strong  public  attitude 
about  growth  and  the  environment. 

The  population  explosion  has  become  a 
major  topic  of  discussion  and  a  source  of 
alarm  as  new  Malthuslan  statistics  are 
brought  to  public  attention  and  the  crowded 
conditions  of  our  stressful  urban  life — with 
their  growing  number  of  riots,  crimes,  accl- 
denu.  etc. — seem  to  back  up  the  doomsday 
feeling  behind  them. 

Industrial  production  figures — once  unani- 
mously considered  as  an  Indication  of  human 
progress — are  now  viewed  by  many  with  ap- 
prehension and  alarm  as  the  Impact  of  In- 
dustrial growth  on  the  environment  Is 
stressed  over  the  positive  effect  of  the  prod- 
ucts produced.  Increasing  environmental  deg- 
radation, dwindling  natural  resources  and 
mounting  waste  are  singled  out  as  effects  of 
a  growing  Gross  National  Product  (GNP). 
Instead  of  looking  forward  to  a  trillion  dol- 
lar GNP.  there  are  those  who  see  It  only  as 
a  forecast  of  ecological  disaster,  who  demand 
that  we  reverse  our  economic  trends  and 
seek  to  establish  not  only  a  zero  population 
growth  rate  but  a  zero  economic  growth  rate 
as  well. 

And  In  addition,  man's  latest  technologi- 
cal triumph — his  journey  to  the  moon  and 
much  of  the  Information  obtained  from  It — 
Is  being  used  by  antl-technologlsts  to  argue 
against  further  technological  developments 
here  on  earth.  The  full  view  of  this  beauti- 
ful blue  and  green  planet,  apparently  the 
only  heavenly  body  covered  with  life  in  mil- 
lions— most  likely  billions  or  trillions — of 
miles  of  black  space,  offers  a  most  effective 
argument  against  any  forces  that  might  up- 
set the  delicate  mechanism  responsible  for 
sustaining  that  precious  life. 

I  throw  all  this  trend  of  thinking  at  you— 
all  these  devasutlng  atutudes  and  the  harsh 
questions  they  raise — all  at  once  not  merely 
to  be  perverse  or  send  you  all  home  with  in- 
digestion after  this  fine  banquet.  I  do  It  to 
give  you  the  feeling  of  the  tide  of  action  and 
reacUon  that  Is  sweeping  a  good  part  of  this 
country  today.  This.  I  believe.  Is  a  prevailing 
and  growing  climate  of  opinion  we  are  going 
to  be  living  with,  not  Just  during  the  day  of 
the  Environmental  Teach-In  but  for  some 
time.  And  what  Is  most  disturbing  to  me 
about  It  Is  that  this  trend  of  thinking  Is 
filled  with  enough  logic  and  truth  to  sug- 
gest that  many  of  the  nightmares  projected 
by  today's  doomsayers  could  come  true — 
if  we  were  to  continue  unresponsively  and 
Irresponsibly  on  our  current  course.  That  Is 
a  very  big  if  which  I  plan  to  deal  with  In  a 
moment.  But  first  let  me  continue  the  thrust 
of  the  pessimistic  argument,  relating  It  now 
to  the  role  of  energy. 

Looking  at  energy  strictly  In  terms  of  the 
villain  that  some  see  It.  what  has  been  said 
about  it?  Just  as  energy  Is  the  basis  of  our 
growing  economy  and  affluence,  so  Is  It  the 
root  of  all  otir  environmental  evils.  It  Is 
cheap,  ubiquitous  power  that  allows  us  to 
mutilate  our  landscape,  devour  our  natural 
resources,  manufacture  wasteful  and  waste- 
producing  products  (that  must  be  forced  on 
us  by  advertising),  to  congest  our  cities,  to 
assault  our  ears,  poison  our  air  and  befoul  our 
water.  In  addition  (and  let  me  emphasize 
that  I  am  still  paraphrasing  others'  think- 
ing) energy  itself  Is  responsible  directly  for 
much  of  our  ecological  disaster. 

If  you  believe  I  am  exaggerating  the  anti- 
energy  feeling  being  engendered  today  and 
particularly  among  the  young  people  who 
will  be  the  most  Involved  In  the  Environmen- 
tal Teach-in  In  the  next  two  days — let  me 
quote  directly  from  "The  Environmental 
Handbook."  a  best  selling  Item  prepared  for 
the  teacb-ln  by  a  leading  conservationist  or- 
ganization. Here  is  how  the  section  Utlad 
"Energy"  begins: 
All  power  pollutes. 
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Each  of  the  major  forms  of  power  genera- 
tion does  its  own  kind  of  harm  to  the  en- 
vironment. Fossil  fuels — coal  and  oil — pro- 
duce smoke  and  sulfur  dioxide  at  worst; 
even  under  Ideal  conditions  they  convert 
oxygen  to  carbon  dioxide.  Hydroelectric 
power  requires  dams  that  cover  up  land, 
spoil  wild  rivers,  increase  water  loss  by  evap- 
oration, and  eventually  produce  valleys  full 
of  silt.  Nuclear  power  plants  produce  thermal 
and  radioactive  pollution  and  Introduce  the 
probability  of  disaster. 

We  are  often  told  that  It  Is  essential  to 
Increase  the  amount  of  energy  we  use  In 
order  to  meet  demand.  This  "demand,"  we 
are  told,  must  be  met  In  order  to  Increase  or 
maintain  our  "standard  of  living."  What 
these  statements  mean  Is  that  If  population 
continues  to  Increase,  and  If  per  capita  power 
continues  to  Increase  as  In  the  past,  then 
power  generation  facilities  must  be  Increased 
Indefinitely. 

Such  statements  Ignore  the  environmental 
consequences  of  building  more  and  more 
power  generation  facillUes.  They  ignore  the 
destruction  of  wild  rivers  by  dams,  the  air 
pollution  by  power  plants,  the  Increasing 
danger  of  disease  and  disaster  from  nuclear 
power  facilities. 

These  effects  can  no  longer  be  Ignored,  but 
must  be  directly  confronted.  The  perpetually 
accelerating  expansion  of  power  output  Is  not 
necessary. 

Having  gotten  off  to  this  strong  start  the 
author  continues  his  Indictment  of  power  by 
elaborating  on  such  things  as  the  growing 
per  capita  use  of  power,  the  evils  of  the 
present-day  automobile  and  the  possible  ef- 
fects of  the  buildup  of  OO,  in  the  atmos- 
phere. He  concludes  with  the  suggestion  that 
"one  goal  of  the  environmental  movement 
should  be  the  reduction  of  total  energy  use 
In  this  country  by  25  percent  over  the  next 
decade."  And  as  a  few  steps  toward  this  goal 
he  urges  that  we  press  for  more  public  trans- 
portation and  more  bicycles  and  walking 
paths  as  well  as  changing  the  price  system 
for  power  use  to  encourage  decreasing  the 
consumption  of  electricity.  Again  there  la 
a  mixture  of  thinking  and  Ideas  here  that 
one  can  neither  dismiss  dogmatically  nor 
accept  wholeheartedly. 

But  having  presented  some  of  the  general 
feeling  that  all  these  Ideas  convey,  I  want 
to  go  back  now  and  rethink  with  you  some 
of  these  broad  concepts  and  many  specific 
points. 

Let  me  begin  with  some  straightforward 
observations  that  do  run  counter  to  much 
of  the  pessimistic  thinking  I  have  reviewed. 
First  of  all  let  me  make  clear,  to  those  who 
do  not  realize  it,  that  energy  Is  the  source 
of  aU  life  and  that  man's  use  of  energy 
throughout  the  ages  has  done  far  more  to 
advance  the  human  race,  to  uplift  man  In 
body  and  spirit,  than  it  has  to  harm  either 
man  or  his  environment.  As  not  too  long  ago 
I  devoted  an  entire  speech — "The  Human 
Bide  of  Energy" — to  this  very  subject  I  am 
not  going  to  defend  that  premise  in  detail 
here  tonight.  However,  I  would  like  to  offer 
the  observation  that  man's  use  of  energy, 
like  his  use  of  many  things.  Is  subject  to 
something  akin  to  the  "Law  of  Diminishing 
Returns"  and  when  his  unwise  or  excessive 
use  of  It  results  in  feedback  that  tells  him 
to  reduce  his  use  of  energy  or  use  It  In  other 
ways,  he  will  do  so.  Today  through  our  en- 
vironmental problems  and  from  other  sources 
we  are  getting  such  feedback,  and  I  think 
we  are  reacting  to  It. 

But  in  addition  to  the  question  of  reacting 
In  time  and  in  proper  measure  to  such  prob- 
lems, which  I  will  cover  later,  there  is  also 
the  question  of  overreacting,  which  also 
poses  many  great  dangers.  Let  me  offer  some 
specific  examples  of  this. 

The  first  that  comes  to  mind  Is  the  delay 
In  the  construction  of  currently  necessary 
electric  generating  facilities  caused  by  the 
protest  of  various  public  groups  concerned 
with  conservation,  the  preservation  of  scenic 
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areas  and  the  natural  environment.  The  basic 
Intentions  of  such  groups  may  be  fine  but 
are  they  weighing  all  the  consequences  of 
their  actions?  The  delay  of  certain  generating 
facilities  could  result  In  blackouts  and 
brownouts  in  the  urban  areas  depending  on 
that  increase  In  power.  To  those  areas  such 
power  Is  a  vital  element — the  lifeblood — of 
Its  man-made  ecology.  The  results  of  a 
power  loss  or  reduction  In  those  cities  might 
range  from  an  occasional  nuisance  to  a  seri- 
ous problem.  To  avoid  being  accused  of 
"scaremonger Ing"  I  will  not  go  Into  detail 
on  those  problems.  It  does  not  take  much 
imagination  to  figure  them  out. 

But  the  point  I  want  to  stress  Is  that  the 
protesting  groups  who  delay  power  plant 
construction  and  expose  the  public  that 
needs  that  power  to  potential  problems  which 
range  from  minor  Inconveniences  to  extreme 
dangers  are  often  foisting  their  own  value 
Judgments  on  a  larger  segment  of  their  fel- 
low citizens.  Such  protesting  groups  must  be 
responsible  to  those  other  citizens.  They  mtist 
either  make  the  case  successfully  for  their 
reduced  use  of  electric  power  and  inaugurate 
the  acceptable  "load  shedding"  that  might 
allow  eventually  for  fewer  power  plants  to 
be  built,  or  they  must  work  cooperatively 
with  the  electric  utility  to  find  alternate 
methods  or  sites  that  would  supply  the 
needed  power  with  the  least  harmful  en- 
vironmental impact.  I  think  this  can  be 
done — I  think  it  must  be  done — m  the  fu- 
ture, and  the  sooner  the  better.  We  must 
find  public  methods  of  evaluating  and  bal- 
ancing the  needs  of  the  natural  environ- 
ment with  that  of  the  man-made  environ- 
ment. Obviously  we  live  in  both  and  cannot 
Ignore  either. 

In  line  with  what  I  have  said  about  power 
needs  and  some  of  the  diverse  opinions  being 
expressed  on  this  today,  let  me  discuss  a  few 
Ideas  that  I  t.hink  must  be  aired  today  fully 
and  frankly. 

It  mtist  be  stressed  that  the  economic  rela- 
tionship between  energy  and  our  man-made 
environment  cannot  be  overlooked.  Many  of 
our  younger  environmental  enthusiasts  tend 
to  Ignore  the  fact  that  by  far  the  larger  por- 
tion of  our  total  energy  goes  to  Industry  and 
transportation,  not  to  residential  use.  Any 
cutback  in  the  use  of  energy  In  those  sectors 
which  affects  production  so  that  employment 
Is  also  affected  can  play  havoc  with  people's 
livelihoods.  This  Is  another  human  factor  In- 
volved with  energy  that  must  be  weighed  by 
those  who  believe  our  energy  systems  can  just 
be  turned  off  or  on,  or  up  or  down,  at  will. 
I  point  this  out  not  to  show  we  are  in  the 
grip  of  some  technological  system  that  we 
cannot  control — this  Is  an  argument  fre- 
quently heard  today  too — but  again  to  make 
those  whose  sense  of  urgency  to  save  the  en- 
vironment is  overwhelming  realize  that  there 
are  himxan  and  environmental  aspects  to 
economics  that  they  cannot  Ignore.  This  Is 
an  unpopular  argument  with  many — for  rea- 
sons that  will  probably  be  clearer  as  I  pro- 
ceed— but  It  Is  the  kind  of  painful  truth  that 
sooner  or  later  must  be  recognized.  And  I 
have  a  feeling  that  as  soon  as  It  Is  more 
broadly  appreciated,  when  we  start  to  factor 
Into  our  economic  system  the  costs  for  a 
clean  environment  and  provide  economic  In- 
centives for  achieving  it,  we  may  make  much 
more  progress  than  we  are  now. 

One  subject  that  I  can  only  touch  on  this 
evening  but  which  Is  going  to  be  widely  de- 
bated in  the  days  ahead  Is.  how  much  power 
do  we  really  need?  And  this  bolls  down  fur- 
ther to  a  question  of  the  relationship  of  our 
energy  level  to  otir  standard  of  living.  As  I 
indicated  before,  there  Is  a  school  of  opinion 
among  today's  envlronmentallEts  which  sees 
our  high  standard  of  living  as  a  major  vil- 
lain, and  those  of  this  school  often  make 
their  case  by  showing  the  per  capita  con- 
sumption of  resources  and  expenditure  of 
energy  of  a  U.S.  citizen  and  comparing  them 
with  those  of  a  citizen  of  a  lesser  developed 
country.  Naturally,  the  contrast  is  startling. 
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But  arguing  the  extremes — resorting  to 
the  "excluded  middle"  approach — In  discuss- 
ing living  standards  and  the  relationship  of 
energy  to  our  environment  Is  actually  mis- 
leading and  harmful.  We  are  not  faced  with 
an  either -or  situation  in  the  use  of  resources 
and  energy  as  many  would  have  us  believe. 
And  at  this  point  I  want  to  present  some 
thoughts  that  lead  me  to  believe  that  we 
can  and  will  find  and  follow  a  reasonable 
path  In  the  coming  years  to  allow  us  to  grow 
in  many  ways  and  yet  remain  compatible 
with  our  natural  environment. 

The  first  thought  I  have  is  that,  prompted 
by  our  present  recognition  of,  and  concern 
over,  environmental  problems,  we  are  going 
to  see  a  vast  restructuring  In  our  c^proach 
to  using  energy  and  resources.  The  old  In- 
dustrial Age  approach  of  applying  every  tech- 
nological development  to  the  hilt  Is  drawing 
to  a  close.  In  Its  place  we  are  going  to  see  a 
whole  new  philosophy  of  development — one 
that  Is  based  on  wide  systemlzatlon,  great 
efficiency,  recycle  and  a  balancing  of 
economic  and  environmental  relations.  And, 
I  must  add,  one  that  has  a  highly  human 
orientation.  In  this  regard  there  Is  no  doubt 
that  Technological  Assessment  is  an  Idea 
whose  time  has  come.  I  also  have  the  feeling, 
based  on  observing  many  of  our  young  people 
today  and  the  "counter  culture"  a  number 
of  them  are  pursuing,  that  we  will  see  a  shift 
In  many  values  and  a  corresponding  change 
m  our  tise  of  technologies. 

Changes  Involving  all  these  aspects  of  what 
has  been  referred  to  as  our  "Post-Industrtal 
Age"  are  beginning  to  happen  today  and 
their  Implementation  and  effects  will  grow 
and  be  felt  Increasingly  in  the  years  ahead. 
The  effects  of  all  this  on  our  use  of  energy 
will,  of  course,  be  significant.  For  one  thing, 
I  believe  it  will  eventually  reduce  the  growth 
rate  of  energy  use.  For  example,  the  doubling 
of  electric  edacity  demand  every  ten  years 
is  not  going  to  continue  indefinitely  even 
with  electricity  capturing  a  larger  share  of 
the  total  energy  market.  Greater  efficiency 
and  the  miniaturization  of  many  tech- 
nologies will  be  responsible  for  allowing  us 
to  accomplish  more  with  less  energfy.  And  In 
technologies  where  more  energy  may  be 
used — as  will  be  the  case  In  Its  application 
for  materials  recycling — we  will  have  the 
trade-off  of  an  environment  free  from  the 
pollution  of  solid  waste  as  well  as  a  limiting 
of  the  drain  on  many  natural  resources. 

What  about  the  thinking  to  which  I  re- 
ferred earlier  in  my  remarks — that  all  power 
pollutes,  and  that  the  environmental  effects 
of  growing  power  demands  are  Ignored? 
Neither  of  these  assumptions  Is  fully  true  or 
Justified  today  and  both  will  have  decreasing 
validity  in  the  future.  Pollution  must  bo 
viewed  as  a  relative  term  and  we  cannot  say 
that  all  power  pollutes  any  more  than  ice  can 
say  that  all  life  or  all  nature  poUutes.  Every 
release  of  waste  material  or  energy  does  not 
constitute  pollution.  Furthermore,  today — 
right  now — hundreds  of  government,  in- 
dustrial and  research  organizations  are  en- 
gaged in  a  vast  nvmaber  of  studies  and  active 
programs  that  will  lead  to  Increased  control 
over  the  environmental  effects  of  producing 
power  and  find  many  alternatives  to  energy 
sotirces  that  are  harmful  at  present. 

What  are  some  of  the  results  we  may  ex- 
pect from  these  varied  efforts? 

I  think  we  wlU  see  a  cleaner  burning  In- 
ternal combustion  engine  using  fuel  that  re- 
leases less  pollutants.  And  coinciding  with 
this  will  be  a  shift  to  other  modes  of  trans- 
portation— mass  transit,  fuel  cell-  or  electric- 
powered  vehicles  and  more  cycling  and  walk- 
ing— that  will  have  many  beneficial  effects  on 
our  environment. 

I  think  we  will  see  a  measurable  success 
in  the  work  of  reducing  certain  contami- 
nants, such  as  suUur  dioxide  and  parUctilats 
matter  from  fossil  fuels. 

I  think  we  wlU  see  the  thermal  effects  of 
steam   generating   planto   on   the   environ- 
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ment  more  fully  understood  and  dealt  with. 
And  thU  will  Involve  the  use  ot  good  na- 
tional and  regional  plans  (or  the  siting  of 
such  plants.  Probably  such  slUng  plans, 
which  should  be  formulated  and  put  Into 
effect  as  soon  as  we  feel  confident  we  have 
the  necessary  knowledge,  will  go  beyond  the 
conslderaUon  of  thermal  effects  and  take 
into  full  account  the  preservation  of  scenic 
areas  and  wildlife  and  other  aesthetic  con- 
sideraUons.  Technological  Innovations  now 
under  development,  such  as  cryogenic  cables 
capable  of  carrying  huge  loads  of  electricity 
over  very  long  distances,  will  be  most  help- 
ful In  making  such  plant  siting  possible. 

Finally.  I  think  the  growth  of  nuclear 
power  will  play  a  significant  role  In  giving 
us  more  power  with  less  environmental  pol- 
lution. And  I  would  like  to  elaborate  briefly 
on  this  subject  since  It  Is  one  of  major 
Interest  to  this  audience. 

As  I  am  sure  you  know,  the  growth  of 
nuclear  power,  which  has  taken  hold  eco- 
nomically only  In  recent  years,  has  come 
under  fire  recently  on  environmental 
grounds.  Some  of  our  critics  tell  us,  as  If  to 
assuage  our  unhapplness.  that  we  should 
not  take  It  too  personally,  that  nuclear  power 
Is  Just  one  of  many  forces  caught  In  this 
historic  period  of  environmental  concern. 
Some  of  the  same  critics  also  admit  that 
In  their  assaults  on  nuclear  power  they  are 
resorting  to  a  bit  of  •overkill"  to  drive  home 
their  points — particularly  to  the  public.  Cer- 
tainly It  Is  regrettable  that  both  these  con- 
ditions exist.  But  I  somehow  feel  they  will 
not  turn  out  to  be  all  bad.  Much  of  the  en- 
vlronqsental  controversy  now  raging  will 
have  a  positive  effect  on  the  growth  of 
nuclear  power,  which  I  believe,  when  the 
smoke  clears,  will  come  out  better  than 
ever  As  I  indicated  before,  we  must  and  we 
will  solve  the  problems  involved  with  thermal 
effects  of  all  steam  generating  plants.  A  va- 
riety of  solutions  already  exists.  It  Is  mainly 
a  question  of  bringing  them  and  new  al- 
ternatives— Including  ways  to  put  the  waste 
heat  to  beneficial  use — before  the  public  and 
making  clear  what  considerations  and  costs 
are  involved  In  balancing  their  need  for 
electricity  with  their  need  for  a  healthy  en- 
vironment. 

Relating  to  matters  having  to  do  with 
radioactive  effluents  there  are  a  variety  of 
considerations.  All  the  dlsciisslons  on  radi- 
ation standards  notwithstanding,  I  believe 
that  nuclear  power  Is  by  far  the  safest  and 
most  environmentally  advantageous  method 
of  generating  electricity  we  have  today,  and 
in  this  regard  It  will  continue  to  Improve. 
As  you  all  know,  the  radiation  exposures 
for  the  general  public  are  such  that  the  aver- 
age person  receives  much  less  radiation  from 
nuclear  power  activities  than  he  does  from 
natural  radiation  background.  (And  I  will 
not  repeat  the  comparative  increases  he  re- 
ceives by  living  In  Denver  or  Uklng  a  Jet 
flight  across  the  country.  I  am  sure  these  are 
getting  to  be  radiation  cliches  appreciated 
by  neither  the'  Denver  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce nor  the  airlines. ) 

Most  of  the  nuclear  power  plants  on  the 
line  today  are  releasing  In  the  normal  course 
of  their  dally  operation  only  a  small  fraction 
of  the  radioactivity  allowed  by  our  stand- 
ards and  we  are  putting  into  effect  a  regu- 
latory approach  that  would  virtually  assure 
that  this  activity  Is  kept  close  to  this  low 
operational  level.  Even  with  the  projected 
growth  of  nuclear  power,  we  are  confident 
that  radioactive  effluents  can  be  kept  well 
below  the  level  at  which  they  will  produce 
any  harmful  effects  on  the  environment  or 
the  population. 

Of  course,  radiation,  standards  and  the 
data  behind  them  are  under  constant  re- 
view, and  the  Federal  Radiation  Council  U 
now  In  the  process  of  a  thorough  reevalu- 
atlon  of  them  at  the  requeat  of  Ita  Chair- 
man. Robert  Finch.  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment   of    Health.    Education    and    Welfare. 
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While  some  people  believe  that  changes 
might  result  from  the  extensive  review,  oth- 
ers feel  that  the  current  standards  will  re- 
ceive a  clean  bill  of  health.  In  either  case 
I  believe  that  nuclear  power  planu.  as  they 
are  operating  today  and  will  operate  In  the 
future,  will  be  found  envlronmenUUy  safe 
and  desirable. 

The  most  Important  basis  for  their  desira- 
bility must  be  In  their  comparison  with 
other  methods  of  generating  electricity — 
primarily  coal,  since  it  Is  the  chief  compeU- 
tor  of  nuclear  power.  In  such  a  comparison 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  nuclear  power 
comes  out  looking  like  Mr  Clean  One  haa 
only  to  examine  the  statistics  on  air  pollu- 
tion to  realize  the  advantages  of  a  fission 
plant  over  a  foull  fueled  one.  The  estimated 
annual  cost  of  the  adverse  effects  of  air  pol- 
lution In  the  U.S.  U  now  about  $15  billion. 
And  this  does  not  Include  the  human  costs 
of  Illness  and  death  resulting  from  respira- 
tory aliments  such  as  lung  cancer  and  em- 
physema. A  major  factor  in  such  air  pollu- 
tion is  the  sulfur  dioxide  released  from  fos- 
sil-fueled plants.  Such  plants  ore  responsible 
for  about  three-quarters  of  the  35  million 
tons  of  S0~  now  released  annually  in  the 
US — and  this  figxjre  may  well  rise  to  about 
95  million  tons  annually  by  1990  Fortu- 
nately, a  shift  toward  nuclear  power  will 
help  to  alleviate  this  problem  as  well  as  those 
associated   with   other  combuslon   products. 

Of  course  there  are  a  number  of  other 
environmental  advantages  of  nuclear  pow- 
er— the  more  aesthetic  appearance  of  the 
plant,  the  absence  of  the  traffic,  noise  and 
eyesores  associated  with  the  hauling,  dump- 
ing and  storage  of  coal  and  the  removal  of 
ash.  I  know  you  are  familiar  with  these 
comparisons  so  I  am  not  going  to  take  time 
to  review  them  in  detail.  But  all  this  leads 
me  to  believe  that  In  the  final  analysis  nu- 
clear power  is  going  to  make  a  major  contri- 
bution toward  our  efforts  to  balance  our 
needs  for  energy  with  those  for  a  healthy 
environment. 

How  we  use  the  power  we  will  be  able 
to  draw  in  abundance  from  the  atom — from 
today's  light  water  reactors,  from  tomorrow's 
advanced  converters  and  fast  breeders  and 
hopefully  someday  from  controlled  fusion — 
should  not  dep>end  merely  on  the  amount  of 
power  available  or  even  how  economic  It  be- 
comes. We  will  have  to  be  wiser  than  that. 
Other  values — human  values — will  ultimate- 
ly determine  how  and  to  what  use  we  put 
this  great  energy.  I  have  a  feeling  though, 
that  we.  and  this  new  generation  which  Is 
so  rightfully  concerned  with  these  problems, 
win  more  than  meet  the  challenges  posed 
today  by  the  confrontations  that  have  re- 
sulted between  our  technological  civiliza- 
tion and  our  natural  environment  I  think  we 
can  muster  both  the  intelligence  and  the 
win  to  do  this.  Our  whole  world,  and  our 
whole  life,  has  now  become  an  "Elnvlron- 
mental  Teach-In" — and  we  are  learning.  We 
are  learning  very  fast. 


April  21,  1970 


SAVING  THE  ENVIRONMENT:  AN 
URGENT  CHORE 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKl 


or  Nxw  Toax 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Tuesday.  April  21,  1970 

Mr.  DUUSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow, 
April  22.  has  been  designated  as  "Earth 
Day." 

Across  the  Nation  there  will  be  a  con- 
certed effort  to  focus  attention  on  our 
urgent  need  for  dealing  with  the  prob- 
lems of  our  environment — while  there 
still  is  time. 


One  of  the  most  heartening  aspects  of 
the  current  movement  is  the  involvement 
of  our  young  people  in  our  colleges  and 
our  high  schools.  Here  is  an  issue  which 
they  have  come  to  understand  as  well 
as — in  some  cases  better  than — their 
elders. 

There  is  a  pertinent  lesson  on  this  sub- 
ject in  connection  with  last  week's 
aborted  flight  into  space  of  Apollo  13. 
All  of  us  prayed  for  the  safe  return  of 
the  brave  astronauts  after  the  major 
breakdown  of  their  equipment. 

Thankfully,  they  returned  safely — a 
tribute  to  the  skill  of  both  the  men  in 
the  spacecraft  and  those  thousands  of 
individuals  on  the  ground  in  stations 
around  the  world. 

The  lesson  I  would  cite  regarding 
Apollo  13  is  that  the  crisis  involved  a 
breakdown  in  Cfieir  equipment  providing 
them  with  the  manmade  environment  for 
humans  in  space  flight.  Suddenly,  there 
was  massive  failure  of  their  system  for 
providing  life-maintaining  oxygen  and 
water. 

Their  environment  in  the  space  vehicle 
was  rapidly  deteriorating.  With  counsel 
from  their  earthbound  partners,  jerry- 
built  adaptations  and  strict  conserva- 
tion of  remaining  resources,  the  astro- 
nauts made  it  home. 

Each  day.  our  sdr  and  water  here  on 
earth  are  being  polluted  to  an  ever- 
increasing  degree.  There  have  been  many 
efforts  by  many  levels  of  government 
and  by  many  concerned  groups  and  in- 
dividual citizens.  But  these  efforts  have 
not  yet  been  enough.  The  contamination 
is  increasing  faster  than  the  corrective 
steps  can  take  hold. 

I  have  given  and  am  giving  full  sup- 
port to  antipollution  and  associated 
efforts  dealing  with  our  environment 
both  on  the  national  and  local  front.  I 
shall  continue  to  lend  my  full  support. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  job  of  saving  our  en- 
vironment is  a  huge  job.  It  is  one  in 
which  we  all  must  join  together  because 
it  is  only  through  united  effort  that  we 
are  going  to  be  able  to  get  ahead  of  the 
current  process  of  deterioration. 

Clearly  it  is  a  national  issue  which  is 
bringing  together  folks  in  all  walks  of 
life.  Awareness  of  the  problem  is  the 
first  «md  most  essential  ingredient.  This 
broad  understanding  is  necessary  to  pro- 
vide the  needed  push  behind  the  cor- 
rective steps  as  they  come  along. 

In  a  feature  article  the  other  day. 
Paul  MacClennan  of  the  Buffalo.  N.Y., 
Evening  News  staff,  put  the  picture  in 
very  timely  perspective.  He  relates  the 
impressive  evidence  of  awareness  in  my 
home  area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 
I  include  the  text  of  Mr.  MacClennan's 
excellent  article: 

Saving   the    Envhionment:    At   Last   a   Na- 
tional Issue  To  BaiNC  Folks  ToorrHEa 

(By  Paul  MacClennan) 
Concern  for  the  environment  i»  universal 
today.  It  Is  preached  from  the  pulpit,  the 
comics,  the  White  House  and  In  prestigious 
business  magazines. 

But  perhaps  one  of  the  most  hopeful  signs 
today  for  the  long-range  needs  of  restoration 
Is  the  ecology  action  movement  now  sweep- 
ing American  college  campuses  and  high 
schools. 

Western  New  York  la  no  exception. 

While  April  23— Earth  Day— Is  a  major  tar- 
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get  for  a  national  teach-tn  on  problems  ot 
the  environment,  the  drive  appears  to  have 
more  far-reaching  effects. 

Attitudes  now  being  molded  on  the  cam- 
pus and  in  the  classroom  about  the  steps 
necessary  to  overcome  man's  pest  Indifference 
are  likely  to  have  Impact  for  years  to  come. 
impact  predicted 

"Sure  the  teach-in  is  going  to  have  an  Im- 
pact, a  tremendous  one  and  this  Is  important, 
but  Just  as  significant.  I  think,  is  the  fact 
that  these  students  are  concerned  about  the 
problem  and  are  knowledgeable  about  It," 
one  professor  said. 

"These  are  the  people  who  will  pay  the 
taxes  and  vote  for  the  sewer  bonds,  the  con- 
sumers who  will  exert  economic  pressure  on 
industry  to  clean  up,  the  informed  citizen 
who  demand  that  government  continue  to 
act  after  the  first  bloom  is  over. 

"They  are  young  and  enthusiastic  and  ex- 
cited. It's  not  likely  that  they'll  forget  the 
lessons  that  they  are  learning  today  and  this 
win  make  the  difference  In  the  long  haul." 

A  major  portion  of  the  campus  energy  at 
the  moment  is  dedicated  to  research  on  the 
problems  and  Us  solutions  In  preparation  for 
the  teach-in. 

EVERYBODY'S    BAG 

It's  bringing  together  some  strange  bed- 
fellows. 

Unlike  the  Vietnam  Issue  that  split  off  In 
hawks  and  doves,  civil  rights  that  divided 
haves  and  have-nots  or  urban  Issues  that 
often  creates  divisions,  pollution  is  every- 
body's bag. 

At  the  State  University  of  Buffalo,  for  ex- 
ample, Its  bringing  together  the  Law  School, 
the  Medical  School,  biology,  llljeral  aru,  his- 
tory and  the  whole  spectrum  of  campus 
movements  from  militant  activists  to  the  far 
right. 

"This  is  something  that  affects  everyone 
and  while  there  may  be  disagreement  on  tac- 
tics, there's  agreement  that  something's  got 
to  be  done,"  one  student  told  The  Buffalo 
Evening  News. 

A  lot  of  students  are  angry  again  at  the 
over-30  generation  whose  legacy  has  been  a 
"waste  economy"  that  threatens  to  destroy 
their  future. 

NO   PLATITUDtS 

That  factor  greatly  Influences  the  campus 
attitudes  ranging  from  some  who  feel  that 
nothing  short  of  a  total  reordering  of  Amer- 
ica's priorities  and  values  will  turn  the  eco- 
logical tide  to  those  who  take  the  road  of 
pressuring  governmental  officials  whose  laxity 
they  blame  for  the  crisis. 

Unlike  many  of  their  counterparts  in  the 
community,  the  student  ecologists  are  In 
most  cases  "doing  their  homework." 

They  are  besieging  local  officials  with  re- 
quests for  Information  and  they  won't  settle 
for  platitudes.  They  want  to  know  the  laws. 
They  aren't  satisfied  with  numbers,  they 
want  names  of  polluters.  And  often  most 
embarrassing,  they  want  to  know  why  the 
pace  of  enforcement  Isn't  quicker. 

The  perceptive  nature  of  their  inquiries  is 
often  startling.  One  official  told  The  News 
that  he  has  received  Inquiries  that  Indicate 
some  of  the  students  and  professors  have 
knowledge  exceeding  his  own  and  admits  It 
frankly. 

Pt7RSUE    KNOWLEDGE 

In  their  pursuit  of  knowledge  they  are  at- 
tending public  hearings  on  such  Issues  as  in- 
ternational pollution  of  the  Great  Lakes  or 
proposals  to  develop  reservoirs  as  a  method 
of  better  utilizing  water  resources. 

The  movement  natlonaUy  has  already 
spawned  Its  own  Washington  headquarters 
and  a  paperback.  '"Hie  Environmental  Hand- 
book." has  been  published  as  a  guide  for  the 
"first  national  environmental  teach-in." 

Win  It  replace  Vietnam  as  a  campus  Issue? 

"As  the  major  Issue  and  as  the  war  Is 
phased  out,  I  think  you  will  see  it  dotninate 
student  activity  because  regardless  of  the 
approach  or  the  background  all  of  us  breathe 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

the  air.  live  near  Lake  Erie  and  see  the 
mounting  piles  of  junk  even  If  you  don't  go 
out  of  the  student  union  building."  was  one 
reaction. 

Some  civil  rights  leaders  have  criticized 
the  ecology  activists  for  weakening  the  rights 
movement  on  the  campus,  but  the  ecologists 
reply  that  if  problems  of  environment  arent 
solved  now,  the  other  fight  will  be  mean- 
ingless. 

DRASTIC   EVIDENCE 

They  also  note  that  ghetto  residents  often 
bear  the  brunt  of  air  poUutlon  and  other 
environmental  conditions  that  lead  to  blight, 
decay  and  deteriorating  housing. 

Student  leaders  and  their  professors  are 
still  feeling  their  way  oh  the  "action"  end 
of  the  ecology  action  movement,  but  already 
there  are  these  things  In  the  wind: 

At  Alfred  University  more  than  40  stu- 
dents and  two  profs  from  the  Ceramics  Col- 
lege hauled  four  truckloads  of  beer  cans.  Junk 
and  assorted  litter  out  of  a  half-mile  section 
of  Kanakadea  Creek  that  splits  the  180-acre 
campus. 

It  was  piled  up  In  front  of  the  Campus 
Center  as  dramatic  evidence  of  man's  In- 
difference. 

Backed  by  research  from  faculty  in  the 
Engineering  and  Applied  Sciences  Depart- 
ment. UB  students  are  voicing  concern 
about  operations  of  the  Nuclear  Fuel  Serv- 
ices plant  In  Ashford. 

They've  conducted  pollution  picket  lines 
at  the  plant,  called  for  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission Investigation  and  are  pressing  state 
government  to  act. 

REPORT   PLANNED 

Students  at  State  University  College  at 
Buffalo  spent  two  week-ends  gathering  data 
on  the  effect  of  a  fish-ash  dumping  problem 
on  the  health  and  welfare  of  a  nearby  resi- 
dential area  In  Tonawanda  and  plan  to  re- 
port results  soon. 

Ecology  Action,  a  student-based  move- 
ment at  tJB.  is  delving  into  regional  pol- 
lution problems  and  has  already  publl^ed 
an  extensive  newspaper  supplement  on  Its 
findings.  Campus  papers  generally  are  de- 
voting more  space  to  problems  of  ecology. 

Scores  of  elementary  and  high  schools 
in  the  Buffalo  area  are  preparing  Earth  Day 
programs  and  are  soliciting  speakers  for 
April  22. 

St.  Francis  High  School  In  Athol  Springs 
has  taken  Lake  Erie  as  an  education  target 
and  Clarence  Junior  High  School  students 
fired  off  a  2472-name  petition  to  Congress 
asking  for  an  Investigation  of  the  failure  of 
government  to  solve  water-pollution  prob- 
lems. 

WARMLY    PRAISED 

At  a  recent  Great  Lakes  pollution  hearing, 
a  group  of  Hamilton  students  received  warm 
praise  from  the  International  Joint  Com- 
mission for  pointing  out  that  while  a  tech- 
nical report  provided  interim  methods  for 
cleaning  up  the  Lakes,  none  of  the  scien- 
tists "had  thought  beyond  tomorrow  In 
terms  of  suggesting  the  fundamental 
changes  necessary  to  end  man's  destruction 
of  nature. 

CanUlus  College  students,  organized  as 
the  Society  for  Unpolluted  En\'lronment 
(SE).  published  a  frequent  newsletter  and 
are  mobilizing  for  the  teach-In.  They  voted 
one  "most  valuable  polluter  award"  and  plan 
follow-up  citations. 

Woven  into  the  campus  activity  are  efforts 
of  individual  professors  who  have  been  in- 
strumental In  activating  a  Sierra  Club  chap- 
ter and  who  are  working  with  ABATES,  a 
major  effort  to  consolidate  citizen  effort. 

ON  tre  incrkase 
Ecology  courses  are  on  the  upswing. 
UB  has  a  half-dozen  new  courses  and 
many  departments  sensing  the  movement  are 
encouraging  participation  In  courses  that 
combine  basic  science  background  with  a 
liberal  sprinkling  of  "today"  activity. 
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Efforts  are  under  way  to  convert  an  Ecol- 
ogy Action  Workshop  into  a  fully  accredited 
college. 

Many  students  are  appalled  at  the  cum- 
bersome and  fragmented  machinery  of  gov- 
ernment that  deals  with  the  problem.  But 
they  are  also  equally  concerned  about  the 
bandwagon  techniques  of  politicians  who 
see  an  Issue  to  get  aboard.  One  said : 

"Sure  there's  a  lot  of  talk  about  pollu- 
tion. You're  going  to  find  every  politician 
from  President  Nixon  on  down  latching  onto 
the  Issue — but  while  there  win  be  a  lot  of 
talk,  I  wonder  how  much  will  reaUy  be  done 
about  the  problem  In  a  meaningful  way.  I'm 
afraid  a  lot  of  It  Is  Just  going  to  be  that — 
talk." 

IMPATIENT  FOR  CHANGES 

To  change  this  mood  and  keep  pollution 
abatement  on  the  track  Is  a  main  goal  of 
the  campus  movement  and  while  April  22  Is 
a  keynote  date,  most  see  It  as  a  fight  that 
will  occupy  their  energies  beyond  the  day 
they  get  degrees. 

Many  of  the  campus  g^'oups  see  as  one 
of  their  missions  the  uniting  of  all  environ- 
mentalists Into  a  more  powerful  lobby. 

Two  UB  students  said  they  will  actively 
encourage  creation  of  a  central  clearing 
house  to  provide  focus  and  Information  In 
the  war  on  pollution. 

They  think  It  will  take  both  numbers 
and  knowledge  and  see  unity  as  a  key.  Any- 
thing short  of  total  effort  they  think  wUl 
not  bring  man  to  peace  with  his  environ- 
ment. 

Perhaps  the  today  generation's  Impatience 
Is  Its  most  powerful  force.  Their  Impatience 
with  what  wasn't  good  enough  yesterday, 
won't  do  today  and  can't  save  tomorrow. 
They  are  Impatient  for  the  changes  that  will 
preserve  our  waters,  our  air,  our  landscape, 
and  our  earth. 


WESTERN  PENNSYLVANIA  CON- 
SERVANCY—A RECOGNIZED  EN- 
VIRONMENTAL LEADER 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  21.  1970 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomor- 
row as  we  celebrate  Earth  Day  in  forums, 
demonstrations,  and  speeches  around 
the  country — hoping  to  rally  support  for 
the  major  effort  to  "do  something  about 
the  environment — I  think  it  is  entirely 
appropriate  to  call  attention  to  the  lead- 
ership role  played  by  the  'Western  Penn- 
sylvania Conservancy  in  my  congres- 
sional district,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

The  Western  Pennsylvania  Conserv- 
ancy, on  whose  board  of  directors  I  once 
had  the  privilege  to  serve,  is  a  private, 
nonprofit  citizens'  group  which  was  se- 
lected in  1967  as  the  "Conservation  Orga- 
nization of  the  Year"  by  the  National 
Wildlife  Federation,  and  also  received 
the  Sears,  Roebuck  Foundation  Awsu-d 
as  the  Nation's  outstanding  conservation 
group. 

In  his  message  of  March  18,  the  pres- 
ident of  the  conservancy,  Mr.  Joshua 
'Whetzel,  stated: 

A  major  role  of  a  private  organization  Is 
to  make  the  public  aware  not  only  of  a  prob- 
lem but  of  possible  solutions,  and  thus  cre- 
ate a  demand  for  progress  toward  Its  eradica- 
tion .  .  .  our  work  must  not  be  done  alone, 
nor  In  competition  with  other  conservation 
organizations  ...  all  mankind  Is  in  It  to- 
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g«ther  and  we  must  pool  our  efforts  and  re- 
aourcee  In  the  common  cause. 

Mr.  Whetzel's  message  is  an  excellent 
statement  on  "The  Environment,"  which 
I  include  at  this  point  in  the  Recoko  for 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 

PaxsioKiTT's  MsasAOE — WESTcaN  Pennsyl- 
vania CoNsuivANCT.  Annual  Mxtting  of 
Mmmbuls,  Maach   18.  1970 

Among  tbe  major  Issues  of  our  day,  prob- 
ably the  most  serious,  in  the  long  range,  la 
the  deterioration  of  our  environment.  Be- 
caxise  It  Is  concerned  with  physical  proc- 
esses on  which  survival  all  of  man's  world 
depends,  the  environment  must  transcend 
all  others  In  Importance. 

I  am  sure  you  are  well  familiar  with  this 
subject  and  that  there  Is  some  concern,  too. 
that  It  wUl  be  talked  to  death.  Having  said 
that,  I  hope  I  dont  contribute  to  Its  demise 
while  I  comment  on  a  few  aspects  of  the 
problem  as  background  for  discussion  of  tbe 
role  of  the  Western  PeimsylTanla  Conserv- 
ancy In  this  region. 

In  recent  time,  a  fantastic  demand  for 
goods  and  services  has  been  fueled  by  a  pop- 
ulation expanding  at  an  exponential  rate. 
Numbers  of  people  and  their  demands  are 
still  Increasing,  causing  a  collision  of  values 
between  our  essentially  conservative  Ameri- 
can culture  and  the  response  needed  to  such 
rapid  growth. 

Within  the  span  of  two  generations  we 
have  witnessed  In  the  United  States  the 
change  from  a  fundamentaUy  agricultural 
society  with  horse  drawn  transportation  to 
our  present  supersonic  moon  age.  In  this 
period  the  world  population  has  more  than 
doubled  while  the  United  States  population 
has  tripled.  The  "crunch"  Is  becoming  In- 
creasingly felt  In  the  urbanized  areas  where 
most  of  us  live. 

What  went  wrong  with  the  "American 
Dream '  to  end  up  with  little  but  dreary 
"slurbs"  at  the  edges  of  our  urban  areas? 

Why  do  we  have  rivers  that  smell  where 
one  can  swim  only  at  peril  to  his  health? 

For  what  reason  must  we  breath  exhaust 
polluted  air  along  our  streets? 

It  has  been  a  case  of  a  "little  bit  more 
won't  hurt ".  For  what  difference  did  It  really 
make  in  the  earlier  years  of  this  nation 
to  dump  whatever  In  the  river?  It  was  the 
logical  thing  to  do  and  so  long  as  It  re- 
mained on  a  souOl  scale.  In  a  big  river — 
what  barm?  Most  of  our  rivers  would  have 
benefited  by  a  uttle  sewage — for  the  same 
reason  that  fertUlaer  la  often  needed  to  In- 
crease fish  production  In  a  farm  pond. 

With  regard  to  land  development,  Charles 
Little  says  It  very  well  In  thp  preface  to  his 
book  Challenge  of  the  Land: 

"There  was  a  time — and  not  so  long  ago  at 
that — when  the  challenge  of  the  land'  In- 
volved beating  back  the  wilderness,  home- 
steading,  forging  westward  across  a  road- 
leas  conUnent,  establishing  thriving  settle- 
ments where  only  Indian  vlUages  had  stood 
before. 

•To  this  enterprlae,  the  early  settlers  and 
ploneera  brought  a  zeal  tinged  with  moral 
and  reUglous  fervor.  The  establishment  of 
clvuizauon  was,  on  Its  face,  Good.  The  pri- 
meval forest,  the  virgin  prairie  sod,  resisting 
the  aze  and  single  ploughshare,  seemed,  be- 
cause they  stood  In  opposition  to  man.  bad. 

"But  yard  by  yard,  acre  by  acre,  mile  by 
mile,  the  continent  gave  way.  This  early 
challenge  of  the  land  was  met.  Man  with  his 
sto«Qgth  and  wlU  prevailed  over  nature  and 
much  of  tbe  continental  United  States  ca- 
pitulated to  civilization  completely.  But  man 
turned  out  to  be  a  not  very  noble  victor. 
When  Nattire  was  on  her  back  he  kept 
stomping  and  stomping  until  In  some  places 
there  was  nothing  left." 

What  developed  in  an  earlier  day  has  con- 
tinued because  of  our  inborn  resistance  to 
change  and  in  large  part  because  too  few 
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have  really  thought  about  the  trade-oS 
which  has  actually  occurred — more  affluence 
now  for  more  degraded  surroundings  now. 

The  single  most  alarming  fact  about  the 
environment  Is  the  predicted  future  rate  of 
deterioration,  not  the  condition  of  affairs 
right  now.  We  seem  to  be  botching  things 
up  fast  enough  but  can  you  conceive  of  the 
t-wic€  as  many  people  we  are  told  will  be 
around  doing  the  same  thing  on  this  earth 
within  the  lifetime  of  most  of  us  here? 

Better  environmental  conditions  can  re- 
sult only  from  basic  changes  In  attitudes 
which  can  lead  to  concerted  action  by  gov- 
ernment, private  Industry  and  private  citi- 
zens on  a  scale  never  before  contemplated. 
And  the  action  must  be  taken  now  before 
the  expected  onslaught  of  larger  numbers 
and  their  needs  and  "wants". 

The  approach  scientists  use  Is.  I  think, 
needed.  They  deal  at  the  edge  of  the  un- 
known and  are  trained  to  forge  ahead,  mak- 
ing Judgments  based  only  on  the  facts  In  a 
situation.  The  rest  of  us.  too  often,  look  for 
historic  precedent  or  are  guided  by  Irrelevant 
mores. 

Consider,  for  example,  private  property 
rlghu.  Historically  there  U  given  to  the 
owner  of  land  the  right  to  do  with  It  what 
he  wishes  regardless  of  the  consequences  to 
th«  land  and  Its  future  l>enefit  to  a  com- 
munity. Should  this  not  be  challenged,  and 
replaced  by  a  doctrine  which  better  suits 
our  time — that  an  owner  Is  only  trustee  of 
a  part  of  the  public  estate  and  Is  allowed 
only  such  uses  as  do  not  deny  future  bene- 
ficial use? 

This  legal  principle,  generalized,  would 
enable  the  best  and  most  orderly  land  use 
controls,  for  the  long  range  benefit  of  any 
community  and  Its  people. 

It's  probable  that  all  our  pcut  sacred  no- 
tions of  Individual  freedom  of  action  will 
be  sorely  tested  before  we  have  come  to  grips 
with  the  environmental  problems  we  face. 
The  more  of  us  there  are,  the  more  each 
person's  actions  will  affect  another  and  by 
this  alone  our  Individual  freedom  Is  re- 
stricted. 

Will  we  as  a  race  change  soon  enough  In 
fundamental  ways  and  be  able  to  cooperate 
In  the  manner  we  must?  Mind  you,  South- 
western Pennsylvania  governed  as  411  sepa- 
rate units — six  counties  going  41 1  separate 
ways? 

Against  this  background  of  our  dilemma, 
what  Is  the  role  of  this  organization  in  help- 
ing to  work  for  a  better  regional  environ- 
ment? 

The  past  activities  of  the  Conservancy 
are  well  known  to  all  of  you.  I  will  not  re- 
peat In  detail  the  many  triumphs  of  land 
planning  and  acquisition  In  assembling  state 
parks,  and  the  valuable  program  at  the 
nature  reserves.  The  splendid  Job  of  restor- 
ing the  Old  Stone  House  and  the  Johnston 
Tavern  and  the  program  at  Palllngwater. 
architectural  triumph  of  tbe  late  Prank 
Lloyd  Wright,  are  familiar  to  us  all. 

This  adds  up  to  a  most  satisfactory  range 
of  accomplishments  of  which  you.  as  mem- 
bers, should  be  particularly  proud.  For  the 
outstanding  leadership  he  exercised  diulng 
the  past  13  years,  we  shoiild  all  Join,  too. 
In  tribute  to  our  President  Emeritus,  Dr. 
Charles  P.  Lewis. 

Acquisition  of  large  areas  for  sUto  park 
purposes,  preeervaUon  of  unique  natural 
habitats,  the  operation  of  nature  reserves  for 
public  education — all  these  would  appear,  at 
first,  to  be  enough  for  one  organization  to 
try  to  undertake — but,  can  we  stop  here? 

Public  awareness  of  what  has  been  under- 
stood only  by  a  few  has  rapidly  grown — the 
functions  of  our  natural  environment  In 
support  of  all  life.  Including  human  life,  are 
Inter-related  and  Inter-dependent.  Ecology 
Is  the  science  of  the  relationships  of  living 
organisms  to  their  physical  environment  and 
tbe  lessons  of  eoologlsts  are  well  worth  heed- 
ing, for,  Indeed,  our  lives  depend  on  an 
understanding  of  these  truths. 
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What  Is  done  with  the  land  affects  the 
supply  and  quality  of  water.  Man's  use  of  the 
air  resource  affects  all  life  on  land  and  sea. 
The  reverse  Lb  also  true,  because  oxygen,  the 
essential  component  of  our  atmosphere.  Is 
generated  photosyntbetlcally  on  land  and  sea. 

Human  beings  differ  from  lesser  animals 
In  requiring  aesthetic  satisfaction  In  life. 
Thus,  the  stresses  of  crowding  and  noise 
cause  psychosomatic  disease:  ugly  surround- 
ings breed  ugly  values  and  living  green 
spaces  seem  essential  to  our  Inner  selves,  per- 
haps remembering  an  earlier  and  more  primi- 
tive age. 

As  with  all  great  truths,  we  wonder  why 
It  took  us  so  long  to  learn.  The  necessary 
harmony  of  man  and  his  natural  environ- 
ment makes  great  sense.  It  makes  great  sense, 
too,  for  this  organization  to  broaden  Its 
concern  to  Include  all  of  man's  environment. 
This  is  a  logical.  If  not  Inevitable,  step  to 
take  building  on  the  solid  base  of  past  ac- 
complishment. 

For  the  past  nlire  months,  the  Conservancy 
staff  has  been  evaluating  the  programs  In 
which  we  are  presently  engaged,  retaining 
the  best  of  these  and  planning  for  new  de- 
partures. 

For  the  first  time  since  1959,  the  dues  for 
members  have  been  Increased  and  when 
you  hear  about  the  program  we  have  em- 
barked upon  you  will  know  why  it  has  been 
necessary.  I  hope  our  members  will  accept 
this  In  good  spirit.  Even  at  the  higher  level, 
we  predict  receipts  from  dues  will  be  only 
18.5  ""c  of  all  Income  In  1970. 

For  the  first  time,  also,  charges  have  been 
Instituted  at  our  nature  reserves  for  non- 
members  In  the  form  of  parking  fees  and  ad- 
mission charges  for  lectures.  Members  also 
now  receive  a  special  discount  of  50c  per 
ticket  for  two  tickets  each  year  for  admission 
to  FalUngwater.  These  practices  should  en- 
hance the  membership  privilege  and  help 
bring  us  new  members  as  well  as,  of  course, 
defraying  some  of  the  substantial  cost  of 
operating  the  reserves. 

Our  new  program  Is  now  taking  shape,  al- 
though all  of  It  Is  not  yet  rigidly  defined 
and  probably  It  never  will  be.  It  Involved 
Open  Space  Activities.  Environmental  Edu- 
cation, and  Information  and  Community 
Services. 

The  first  element  of  the  new  program,  our 
Open  Space  work.  Is  essentially  an  expansion 
of  the  land  acquisition  for  which  the  Con- 
servancy Is  so  well  known.  There  Is  so  much 
to  be  done  regarding  open  space  and  there 
Is  so  great  a  need  to  set  aside  that  available 
before  it  Is  gone,  that  I  do  not  believe  we 
can  rely  only  on  acquisition  as  a  method. 
There  Is  simply  not  enough  money  to  buy 
aU  that  Is  needed. 

I  believe  the  Conservancy  has  a  Job  to  do 
helping  local  communities  plan  for  open 
space  by  providing  Information  on  preserva- 
tion techniques  with  proven  value.  These 
could  Include  the  methods  of  Oreen  Space 
Development  or  "cluster"  development  and 
transactions  In  easements  or  less-than-total 
ownership  In  tracts  of  land.  Newly  develop- 
ing uses  of  zoning  are  promising  but  subject 
to  the  vagaries  of  court  rulings.  All  of  these 
methods  require  a  fine  Judgment  of  terrain 
and  real  estate  development  potential. 

Conservation  commissions,  centers  of  open 
sfvace  action  within  local  government,  have 
worked  very  well  In  the  Northeast  and  In 
New  Jersey.  Perhaps  they  would  work  In 
Pennsylvania.  It  would  be  a  proper  function 
of  the  Conservancy  to  explain  and  help  es- 
tablish a  network  of  these  commissions. 

Despite  these  new  involvements,  we  are 
ready  to  assist  the  acquisition  efforts  of  gov- 
ernment at  all  levels.  Just  as  we  have  In  the 
past. 

Education  programs  of  the  Conservancy 
wlU  be  broadened  to  include  more  emphasis 
on  teacher  education.  Our  reserves  will  be 
used  as  training  grounds  for  future  conser- 
vation education   teachers.  We  are  now  In 
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the  midst  of  active  discussion  of  this  sub- 
ject with  several  colleges. 

We  could  contribute  also  to  curriculum 
development,  infiuenclng  curriculum  choice 
and  content.  For  example,  environmental 
considerations  are  part  of  a  nation's  culture 
and,  from  an  educational  point  of  view,  be- 
long In  all  curricula.  This  should  be  empha- 
sized particularly  In  social  studies  courses, 
yet  most  such  curricula  don't  consider  the 
Infiuence  of  resource  development  patterns 
or  misuse  of  resources  on  the  history  of  man 
and  his  culture. 

The  third  phase  of  our  new  program,  per- 
haps the  furthest  departure  from  earlier 
Conservancy  efforts,  can  be  called  Informa- 
tion and  Community  Services.  Tou  have  seen 
one  part  of  this  effort,  with  the  change  In 
tbe  format  and  coverage  of  Water  Land 
and  Life,  of  which  I  hope  you  all  approve. 
As  you  can  see,  we  have  attempted  to  broaden 
the  content  of  this  publication,  but  we  are 
still  reaching  for  what  Is  best.  Probably  we 
should  analyze  subjects  In  depth,  providing 
the  background  necessary  for  understanding 
environmentally  related  topics.  In  the  first 
two  Issues  In  the  new  format,  we  ranged 
widely.  Including  reporting  of  Conservancy 
news,  which,  of  course,  will  continue. 

In  addition  to  publications,  the  Con- 
servancy has  an  obligation  to  become  in- 
volved In  other  kinds  of  Information  pro- 
grams regarding  Important  environmental 
matters.  Last  fall,  when  the  new  State  and 
County  clean  air  standards  were  being  pro- 
posed, we  did  this  through  participation  In 
Information  meetings  open  to  anyone,  and 
thus  provided  a  forum  for  public  discussion 
of  the'f>ropo6als.  These  were  controversial  Is- 
sues— and  many  will  be.  I  don't  think  we 
can  avoid  controversy. 

Our  activities  will  not  be  confined  to  air 
pollution.  We  are  equally  concerned  with 
water  pollution  abatement,  highway  loca- 
tion, noise  abatement,  soil  erosion  and  sedi- 
mentation control  and  so  on — the  whole 
spectrum  of  topics  which  relate  to  man's  use 
of  the  natural  environment. 

More  than  ever  before  people  are  aware  of 
the  environmental  crisis.  All  the  media,  local 
as  well  as  national,  continually  roll  the 
drums  (almost  too  much  it  seems  for  we 
don't  want  to  see  the  environment  over- 
played and  dismissed  like  another  fad).  An 
objective  of  every  concerned  Individual  and 
every  dvlc  group  Is  a  decent  and  viable  en- 
vironment. Thus,  there  Is  a  very  broad  basis 
of  support  for  accomplishment.  Politicians 
clearly  recognize  the  appeal  of  these  Issues. 

Answers  to  environmental  problems  are 
available — more  than  are  being  used.  The 
technical  means  to  abate  nearly  every  form 
of  pollution  are  now  known.  Planning  ap- 
proaches which  would  enable  highways  to  be 
routed  with  minimum  social  cost  are  under- 
stood. Techniques  needed  to  build  attractive 
and  efficient  communities  are  weU  known. 
Furthermore,  we  have  Impressive  environ- 
mental control  laws  already  on  the  books 
and  agencies  created  to  administer  these 
laws. 

The  time  has  come  to  get  on  vHth  the  job! 
The  tools  are  at  hand;  people  are  ready;  let's 
stop  wringing  our  hands;  It's  time  to  get 
Into  the  action  I  The  question  Is — how  to  get 
on  with  the  Job? 

We  think  that  the  answer  lies  In  serving 
as  a  catalyst  for  local  community  action. 
The  problems  are  too  enormous  and  rooted 
too  deeply  In  local  situations  to  ever  be 
solved  from  Washington.  Yet  these  problems 
are  often  complex  and  the  means  to  their 
solution,  even  If  available,  might  not  be 
known  at  the  point  of  need. 

A  major  role  of  a  private  organization  Is 
to  make  the  public  aware  not  only  of  a  prob- 
lem but  of  possible  solutions,  and  thus 
creato  a  demand  for  progress  toward  its 
eradication. 
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I  see,  then,  a  growing  commitment  on  the 
Conservancy's  part  to  provide  the  Informa- 
tion on  which  citizens  can  base  responsible 
environmental  decisions.  Non-profit  organi- 
zations dependent  on  tax-deductible  support 
can  not  engage  In  political  activity  to  any 
substantial  extent  and  therefore  we  are  pro- 
hibited from  outright  advocacy  of  a  particu- 
lar action  by  a  public  body.  But,  we  are  able 
to  discuss  Issues  so  long  as  there  is  fuU  and 
fair  disclosure  of  all  points  of  view. 

Our  work  must  not  be  done  alone,  nor  in 
competition  with  other  conservation  org^anl- 
zatlons.  We  will  cooperate  with  all  citizen 
groups  Interested  In  environmental  improve- 
ment and  this  includes  almost  every  civic 
minded  organization.  All  mankind  is  in  It 
together  and  we  must  pool  our  efforts  and 
resources  in  the  common  cause. 

I  intend  to  guide  this  organization — your 
organization — ^In  carrying  out  the  programs 
which  will  best  benefit  the  environment  of 
this  region.  In  this  effort  I  appreciate  more 
than  anything  else  your  suggestions  and  sup- 
port^^^u,  our  members,  are  tbe  strength  of 
this  QC^t01zatlon. 


TRIBUTE  TO  ALBERT  ISEN 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  21.  1970 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Albert  Isen  has  served  with  dis- 
tinction for  16  years  as  the  mayor  of 
Torrance,  Calif. 

Although  born  in  Los  Angeles,  Mayor 
Isen  has  lived  in  Torrance  since  1913.  He 
attended  Torrance  High  School  and, 
later,  the  University  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. He  was  aw&rded  an  LL.B.  degree 
from  use  in  1930. 

Albert  Isen's  devotion  to  public  service, 
and  love  for  his  city,  is  evident  by  his 
activity  in  various  civic  organizations. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  South  Bay  Bar 
Association,  the  Torrance  area  B'nai 
B'rlth,  and  the  Elks  and  Moose  Clubs  of 
Torrance.  Further,  he  is  a  member  of 
the  Masons,  El  Toga,  and  South  Bay 
Shrines.  He  has  been  given  honorary 
membership  in  the  Civitan  orgstnlzatlon 
and  the  Torrance  Mounted  Police.  Mayor 
Isen  is  the  past  president  of  three  or- 
ganizations: The  Torrance  Lions  Club, 
South  Bay  Bar  Association,  and  the  Tor- 
rance Area  B'nai  B'rith  Lodge. 

His  Honor,  Mayor  Albert  Isen,  or  "Al," 
as  he  is  called  by  his  friends,  a  practicing 
attorney  since  1933,  was  elected  to  the 
city  council  in  1954.  The  following  year 
he  was  named  mayor  by  his  fellow  coun- 
cilmen.  He  served  as  appointive  mayor 
imtil  1958  when  a  charter  change  made 
the  oflBce  elective,  at  which  time  he  was 
elected  miayor.  He  was  reelected  in  1962 
and  again  in  1966.  Ehiring  those  many 
years  he  had  the  distinction  of  being  the 
only  elected  mayor  that  the  city  ever  had. 

Prom  the  moment  he  took  oCQce  things 
began  to  happen.  Under  this  gtiidance  the 
city  acquired  and  developed  the  civic 
center  with  a  new  city  hall,  police  station, 
municipal  plunge,  central  and  branch 
fire  stations,  recreational  buildings,  an 
Independent  library  system  and  branches 
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thereof,  and  a  municipal  and  superior 
court. 

Since  Mayor  Isen  entered  public  life, 
the  city  has  grown  from  a  relatively  small 
town  of  40,000  to  a  municipality  of  near- 
ly 140,000  people,  ranking  third  in  popu- 
lation in  Los  Angeles  Coimty. 

He  has  worked  untiringl,y  to  promote 
industrial  development,  business  expan- 
sion, and  good  residential  planning  and 
hEis  been  instrumental  in  bringing  many 
industries  and  businesses  to  the  city,  in- 
cluding the  Del  Amo  financial  and  shop- 
ping center  complex. 

Mayor  Isen's  insistence  upon  a  bal- 
ance of  industry,  commercial  and  resi- 
dential development  has  enabled  Tor- 
rance to  achieve  its  phenomenal  growth 
accompanied  by  a  steady  lowering  of  the 
city's  tax  rate.  Torrance  was  recognized 
nationally  in  1956  when  the  city  was 
ntuned  as  an  Ail-American  City  by  Look 
magazine  and  the  National  Municipal 
League. 

No  tribute  to  Al  Isen  would  be  com- 
plete without  mentioning  his  gracious 
wife,  Sara.  Over  the  years,  her  help,  sup- 
port, and  sacrifice  have  given  him  a 
source  of  inspiration  that  cannot  be  sur- 
passed. Mrs.  Isen,  although  active  in  her 
own  right  with  the  Torrance  Women's 
Club,  has  complemented  Mayor  Isen  and 
I  feel  that  his  success,  to  a  large  measure, 
reflects  her  devotion  and  support. 

Following  a  testimonial  dinner  in  his 
honor,  attended  by  over  600  guests,  the 
Press-Herald  published  the  following 
editorial: 

Behind  all  of  his  driving  energy  Is  a  deep- 
rooted  lover  for  his  city.  Few  of  us  have  the 
zeal  for  tbe  City  which  is  displayed  dally  by 
Mayor  Isen.  His  enthusiasm  for  the  City  and 
for  its  development  during  bis  14  years  as 
Mayor  has  led  It  to  the  ranking  as  an  AU 
American  City,  has  brought  national  atten- 
tion through  the  Annual  Armed  Forces  Day 
celebration,  and  has  sparked  many  of  the 
City's  residents  to  new  pride  in  their  com- 
munity. A  salute  to  Albert  Isen  for  his  life- 
time devotion  to  his  City.  His  contributions 
to  the  development  of  the  community  he 
loves  can  hardly  be  measured. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  be  able  to  share 
with  the  House  of  Representatives  the 
examples  of  this  man's  extraordinary 
dedication  and  service.  I  extend  my  con- 
gratulations and  best  wishes  to  Al  Isen. 

— ^ 

THE  APOLLO  RECOVERY— A  STUDY 
IN  NAVIGATIONAL  SKILL 


HON.  FRANK  THOMPSON,  JR. 

OV  KEW  jmsxT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  21,  1970 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  think  it  safe  to  say  that  all 
Americans  were  thrilled,  as  well  as  re- 
lieved, at  the  safe  return  to  earth  of  the 
three  astronauts  from  the  recent  Apollo 
moon  voyage.  We  all  shared  the  drama 
of  the  splashdown  through  the  magic  of 
t^Tlsion.  Another  electronic  miracle 
made  it  possible  for  the  U.SJB.  Iwo  Jima 
to  be  within  4  miles  of  the  exact  site 
where  the  command  ship  came  to  rest. 
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The  carrier  was  guided  to  the  precise 
Apollo  13  recovery  point  600  miles  south- 
east of  Samoa  in  the  Pacific  by  signals 
from  a  Navy  satellite. 

The  ship,  as  did  the  Apollo  12  recovery 
vessel  U5.S.  Hornet,  carries  £U>oard  a 
set  called  SRN-9.  which  was  installed 
on  the  I  wo  Jima  about  6  weeks  ago  by 
engineers  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  AwUed 
Physics  Laboratory  which  developed  the 
satellites  and  the  navigation  system  for 
the  Navy.  The  system  permits  naviga- 
tion fixes  to  about  one-tenth  of  a  mile, 
and  can  be  used  any  place  in  the  world 
in  any  weather  day  or  night.  In  the  re- 
covery of  the  Apollo  12 — November 
1969 — In  the  Pacific,  when  there  was 
overcast  skies.  Capt.  C.  J.  Seiberlich  said 
navigation  would  have  been  limited  had 
not  the  satellite  navigation  set  been 
aboard.  Celestial  observations  were  made 
about  180  miles  from  the  Apollo  12  pick- 
up site,  and  then  the  weather  closed  in. 
Captain  Seiberlich  said  that  dead  reck- 
oning was  unprecise  and  "had  the 
NAVSAT  set  not  been  aboard,  the  navi- 
gation problem  would  have  been  consid- 
erable." Loran  navigation  was  not  avail- 
able in  the  area  of  the  Apollo  12  re- 
covery, the  Hornet  skipper  said,  and 
neither  Is  it  available  to  assist  the  U.S.S. 
Iwo  Jima  In  the  Samoan  waters. 

The  Navy  satellite  navigation  system 
makes  use  of  four  satellites  in  constant 
orbit  at  about  an  altitude  of  500  miles. 
I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  most  ad- 
vanced of  the  four  satellites  was  manu- 
factured at  the  Astro-Electronics  Divi- 
sion of  RCA  at  Princeton.  N.J.  Signals 
from  the  spacecraft  are  picked  up  by 
ships  by  special  equipment  which  fits  into 
an  area  of  the  ship  about  the  size  of  an 
ofSce  desk.  The  set  includes  a  receiver, 
an  oscillator  for  comparing  the  doppler 
frequency  changes  in  the  signals  form 
the  satellite  and  a  computer.  Navigation 
by  satellite  is  based  upon  the  measure- 
ment of  the  change  in  the  frequency— 
droppler  shift — of  the  signal  from  the 
satellite  as  the  space  craft  approaches 
and  passes  over  a  listening  point  on  the 
earth.  The  change  in  the  signals  has  been 
likened  to  the  change  in  the  sound  of  a 
whistle  of  a  train  as  it  approaches  and 
passes  a  station. 

Johns  Hopkins"  scientists  when  track- 
ing the  first  Russian  satellite  Sputnik 
found  they  were  able  to  fix  its  position 
by  measuring  the  drojjpler  shift  of  its 
signal.  They  also  determined  that  the 
reverse  could  be  true,  and  that  signals 
from  the  satellite  could  be  used  for  pre- 
cise positional  fixes  on  the  earth.  This 
was  the  basis  of  Nav}-  navigation  satel- 
lite system. 

The  system  has  been  in  operation  for 
over  5  years,  and  has  recently  been  made 
available  for  commercial  shipping.  A 
commercial  model  of  the  military  set  was 
used  by  the  U.S.S.  Manhattan  on  her 
voyage  through  the  Northwest  Passage 
and  is  used  by  the  Queen  Elizabeth  2, 
oceanographic  research  ships,  and  cable- 
laying  and  rescue  vessels. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  thought  the  House 
would  be  interested  in  this  account  of 
the  marvelous  instrumentation  which 
has  been  developed  by  John  Hopkins  and 
carried  into  production  by  RCA. 
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Mr.  BIAOOI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Middle 
East  crisis,  a  subject  of  great  debate  In 
this  Congress  not  too  many  weeks  ago.  Is 
extremely  more  volatile  today  than  it  was 
when  Secretary  Rogers  announced  his 
initial  plan  for  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 
The  President's  subsequent  declaration 
of  policy  in  this  area  has  also  done  little, 
if  anything,  to  reestablish  a  balance  of 
power  in  that  part  of  the  world — a  condi- 
tion vital  to  the  promotion  of  peaceful 
coexistence  between  the  Arab  nations 
and  Israel. 

We  need  only  review  the  events  of  re- 
cent weeks  for  us  to  conclude  that  the 
conflict  has  so  increased  in  intensity  and 
severity  that  it  now  stands  closer  to 
world  tragedy  than  It  ever  did  since  the 
"low  profile"  announcement  of  this 
administration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
Israel  is  firmly  implanted  in  the  hearts 
of  all  of  us  who  cherish  freedom.  But  to 
stand  behind  Israel  is  not  and  should  not 
be  a  policy  based  on  emotionalism  alone. 
Pragmatism  tells  us  that  the  cause  of 
Israel  closely  parallels  the  cause  of  Amer- 
ica and  ultimate  justice  for  the  Israelis 
also  means  strategic  secmrity  for  the 
United  States. 

We  in  Congress  must  not.  therefore, 
assume  that,  having  once  raised  our 
voices  in  behalf  of  a  distant  ally,  democ- 
racy in  the  Middle  East  will  survive  and 
the  UJS.  posture  in  international  affairs 
will  be  secure.  On  the  contrary,  a  cry  for 
the  constant  exercise  of  American  diplo- 
matic and  economic  influence  in  the 
Middle  East  must  be  loud,  must  be  clear, 
and  must  be  continuous. 

I  therefore  urge  my  colleagues  In  both 
Houses  to  reconsider  the  consequences  of 
silence  and  again  open  the  floodgate  of 
protest  against  a  policy  of  appeasement 
in  the  Middle  East. 

In  addition.  Mr.  Speaker.  Americans 
with  a  strong  commitment  to  democratic 
ideals  and  a  deep  sense  of  conviction  con- 
cerning the  issues  facing  the  Middle  East 
ought  to  continue  their  collective  out- 
cries for  an  acceptable  U.S.  policy.  Their 
voices,  joined  with  those  of  this  Congress, 
should  provide  the  administration  with 
the  guidance  it  so  urgently  needs  in  de- 
veloping an  effective  and  realistic  at>- 
proach  to  the  Middle  East  crisis. 

One  such  group  of  Americans  is  the 
Bronx  County  Council  of  the  Jewish  War 
Veterans  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
the  oldest  active  veterans  organization  In 
oiu-  country.  Familiar  with  world  wars 
and  desirous  of  world  peace,  the  Bronx 
County  Council  has  added  its  name  to  tlie 
long  list  of  petitioners  for  American  pro- 
motion of  face-to-face  negotiation  be- 
tween Arabs  and  Israel. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  for  the  Record  a 
statement  recently  made  by  the  Bronx 
County  Council  of  Jewish  War  Vet- 
erans of  the  United  States  of  America, 
which  forthrightly  restates  the  views  of 


millions  of  Americans  in  regard  to  the 
Middle  East  crisis: 

Mr.  Rogers,  your  Middle  East  peace  plan 
Isn't  a  solution.  Tour  Middle  East  plan  Is 
appeasement. 

In  an  address  to  the  U.N.  Assembly  on 
September  18.  1969.  President  Nlzon  said: 
"A  peace  to  be  lasting  must  leave  no  seeds 
of  future  war  ...  It  must  rest  on  a  settlement 
in  which  both  sides  have  a  vested  interest .  . . 
We  are  equally  convinced  that  peace  cannot 
be  achieved  on  the  basis  of  anything  less 
than  a  binding,  irrevocable  commitment  by 
the  parties  to  live  together  In  peace.  " 

Mr.  Secretary,  where  in  your  proposal  Is 
the  binding,  irrevocable  commitment  to  live 
together  in  peace? 

On  June  19.  1967.  President  Johnson  said. 
"Clearly  the  parties  to  the  conflict  must  be 
the  parties  to  the  peace  ...  It  Is  hard  to 
see  how  it  Is  poslble  for  nations  to  live 
together  in  peace  If  they  cannot  learn  to 
reason  together." 

Mr.  Secretary,  only  the  adversaries  can 
reconcile  their  problems — and  only  when  face 
to  face. 

On  January  15,  1965.  President  Nixon  said, 
"Whenever  we  have  tried  to  purchase  peace 
at  any  price,  the  price  Is  always  an  Install- 
ment on  a  bigger  war." 

Mr.  Secretary,  your  so-called  "Peace  Plan" 
Is  precisely  peace  at   any  price. 

On  July  28,  1960.  President  Nixon  stated, 
"The  Communists  proclaim  over  and  over 
again  that  their  aim  is  the  victory  of  Com- 
munism throughout  the  world.  It  is  not 
enough  for  us  to  reply  that  our  aim  is  to 
contain  Communism,  to  defend  the  free  world 
against  Communism,  to  hold  the  line  against 
Communism.  The  only  answer  to  a  strategy 
of  victory  for  the  Conununlst  world  Is  a 
strategy  of  victory  for  the  free  world." 

Mr.  Secretary,  who  If  not  Soviet  Russia, 
fans  the  fires  of  the  Mid-East  conflict?  Do  we 
appease  Russia  by  appeasing  the  Arab  world 
or  do  we  safeguard  democracy  by  assuring  a 
just  peace  that  recognizes  the  continued  ex- 
istence of  the  only  true  democracy  In  the 
Middle  East? 

The  Jewish  War  Veterans  are  opposed  to 
the  latest  United  States  formula  for  a  Middle 
East  settlement  and  will  not  rest  until  our 
Country  recognizes  the  essential  need  for  an 
Israel-Arab  face  to  face  negotiation  that  In- 
cludes the  basic  acceptance  of  Israel's  right 
to  exist.  If  there  Is  to  be  reconcUlatlon,  there 
has  to  be  negotiation. 

The  United  States  has  only  one  proven 
friend  In  the  Mid-East,  namely  Israel: — we 
must  help  her — yet  what  our  government 
proposes  would  mean  the  signing  of  her 
death  warrant.  This  must  be  prevented. 
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Tuesday,  April  21.  1970 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  poison- 
ing of  three  children  in  New  Mexico  has 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Ameri- 
can public  the  dangers  which  may  be 
present  from  the  use  of  mercury  pesti- 
cides. 

As  a  recent  Associated  Press  story 
points  out,  however,  evidence  of  this  sort 
Is  not  particularly  new .  In  the  past  half- 
dozen  years,  mercury  poisoning  has  re- 
sulted In  35  deaths  in  Iraq,  four  In  West 
Pakistan,  and  20  in  Guatemala.  This  is 
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in  addition  to  the  88  deaths  which  oc- 
curred in  Minamata,  Japan.  Injuries  and 
congenital  defects  from  mercury  poison- 
ing have  also  been  reported  in  the  hun- 
dreds. 

It  is  difflcult  to  believe  then,  as  the 
following  article  states,  that  no  one  In 
our  well-populated  bureaucracy  aas  yet 
decided  who  is  "In  charge"  when  It 
comes  to  patrolling  mercury  residues. 

At  a  time  when  we  have  choices  to 
make  about  priorities  and  putting  first 
things  first.  I  would  think  that  the  pro- 
tection of  the  public  health  and  welfare 
would  certainly  appear  high  on  the  list. 

I  hope  that  someone  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  or  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  thinks  so, 
too.  and  soon. 

The  Associated  Press  story  referred 
to  follows:  { 

Public  Pressitre  Has  StARTEo  IdERCtniT 

Poison  Crackdown 

(By  G.  C.  Thelen.  Jr.) 

Washington. — Farmers  and  manufacturers 
poured  billions  of  pouhds  of  a  toxic  chemi- 
cal mercury  Into  the  nation's  food  and  water 
supply  for  years  while  the  government  did 
nothing  to  stop  them. 

Although  there  had  been  significant  and 
early  warnings  from  abroad  about  the  danger 
of  the  pollution,  federal  authorities  did  not 
stir  until  three  children  in  New  Mexico  were 
severely  Injured  recently  from  eating  mer- 
cury-contaminated pork  and  after  mercury- 
tainted  fish  showed  up  In  the  Great  Lakes. 

From  1964  until  early  this  year,  when  It 
began  removing  some  unneeded  mercury 
pesticides,  the  Agriculture  Department  re- 
jected every  objection — hundreds  of  them — 
from  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  to 
the  registration  of  the  chemical. 

And  then,  according  to  a  department  of- 
ficial. It  acted  "only  because  of  the  New 
Mexico  Incident  and  the  resulting  public 
pressure." 

The  FDA  objections  were  brushed  aside, 
the  official  said,  "because  they  offered  no  sub- 
stantiating evidence  of  their  opinions." 

During  that  time,  mercury  poisoning  from 
contaminated  grain  accounted  for  35  deaths 
and  321  injury  cases  In  Iraq  In  1961,  four 
deaths  and  34  Injury  cases  In  West  Pakistan 
In  1963  and  20  deaths  and  45  Injury  cases  In 
Guatemala  during  1966. 

A  mercury  discbarge  from  an  Industrial 
plant  In  Japanese  waters  contaminated  sea 
food,  resulting  In  43  deaths  and  uncounted 
birth  defects. 

aCERCtntT   DATA 

The  facts  on  mercury,  as  compiled  by  a 
recent  government  pesticide  cominlsslon,  are 
these: 

Some  5.3  million  pounds  of  mercury  are 
used  annually  by  Industry,  800.000  pounds 
going  In  manufacture  of  pesticides. 

Mercury  Is  a  permanent  element  and 
"residues  can  persist  up  to  100  years  In  pol- 
luted lakes"  accumulating  In  mounting  con- 
centration In  fish  and  shell  fish,  the  com- 
mission said. 

"Human  consumption  of  such  seafood  may 
lead  to  accumulation  of  methyl-mercury  to 
even  lethal  levels,"  the  commission  said. 

Although  the  FDA  had  worried  for  some 
time  about  mercury  In  pesticides,  apparently 
no  government  agency  did  anything  about 
Industrial  discharges  of  the  chemical  Into 
water  supplies. 

"To  my  knowledge,  no  one  has  been  mon- 
itoring It,"  said  one  Interior  Department 
water  pollution  official. 

"We've  been  discussing  the  problem  with 
Interior  but  haven't  decided  who  Is  In 
charge."  said  an  official  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
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Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  7 
the  National  Institute  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment Euid  Criminal  Justice  made  public 
a  study  of  defendants  released  prior  to 
trial  in  the  District  of  Columbia  during 
4  selected  weeks  in  1968.  The  study,  done 
by  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards, 
NBS.  demonstrates  as  conclusively  as  any 
statistical  evidence  can  that  the  kind  of 
preventive  detention  proposed  by  the 
Justice  Department — and  now  included 
in  the  House-passed  version  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  crime  bill — is  both  un- 
necessary and  unworkable. 

What  is  most  frightening  about  the 
study,  in  fact,  is  not  its  conclusions,  but 
the  way  the  Department  of  Justice  has 
attempted  to  pervert  those  conclusions 
to  serve  its  own  ends.  Since  the  study 
does  not  support  the  need  for,  or  feasi- 
bility of,  preventive  detention,  we  could 
have  expected  that  the  Attorney  General 
would  release  it  without  comment.  But 
here  is  the  way  in  which  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  attempted  to  twist  the 
findings  of  the  study  to  suit  is  own  po- 
litical purposes: 

The  Department  of  Justice  notes  that  this 
study  strongly  documents  the  need  for  the 
Administration's  legislative  proposal  for  pre- 
trial detention  of  dangerous  criminal  de- 
fendants. 

Perhaps  the  administration  was  count- 
ing on  the  fact  that  this  study  was  writ- 
ten by  statisticians,  rather  than  public 
relations  experts,  and  thus  would  not  be 
given  too  much  public  notice.  But  any- 
one who  reads  the  NBS  study  finds  out 
not  only  that  actual  crime  committed  by 
persons  released  prior  to  tritd  is  low.  but 
also  that  even  in  those  instances  where 
rearrests  occur,  the  defendants  who  are 
rearrested  would  be  absolutely  impos- 
sible to  predict  in  advance.  In  fact,  the 
study  showed  that  in  order  to  prevent 
17  rearrests — not  convictions,  only  rear- 
rests— out  of  401  pretrial  releasees,  it 
would  have  been  necessary  to  incar- 
cerate 39  people  who  were  not  re- 
arrested— page  162.  Two  mistakes  for 
every  possible  right  guess  is  not  a  very 
good  score  when  you  are  guessing  about 
the  liberty  of  American  citizens. 

THX    STUST'S    REAL    CONCLTTSIONS 

For  those  who  are  Interested,  the  real 
conclusions  of  the  NBS  study  relate  en- 
tirely to  the  inadequacy  of  present  in- 
formation and  present  techniques  for 
predicting  the  likelihood  of  rearrest  of 
persons  released  prior  to  trial.  The  study 
makes  eight  numbered  recommenda- 
tions. Since  these  occur  In  the  section 
of  the  report  labeled  "Observations  and 
Recommendatlotis,"  we  can  be  pretty 
sure  these  are  the  recommendations  of 
the  study's  authors,  and  not  of  Justice 
Department  officials  trying  to  impose 
their  preconceptions  on  us.  Every  one  of 
these  eight  recommendations — on  pages 
163  to  167 — relates  to  the  need  for  addi- 
tional information  before  reliable  pre- 


dictive techniques  can  be  developed.  The 
authors  of  the  study  summarize  their 
findings: 

Thus  though  some  predictive  criteria  have 
been  isolated,  our  understanding  of  what 
are  the  "essential"  criteria  and  the  proper 
weights  for  each  is  still  so  incomplete  as 
to  preclude  a  vxtrkable  and  reasonable 
method  to  estimate  the  probability  of  re- 
cidivism [specially  defined  in  the  study  to 
mean  rearrest,  not  commission  of  a  second 
crime]  for  a  specific  type  or  class  of  defend- 
ants (emphasis  added) .  P.  162 

Another  of  the  "real"  conclusions  of 
the  report  is  that  the  amount  of  crime 
actually  committed  by  persons  released 
prior  to  trial — for  previous  crimes  which 
they  also  committed — is  very  low.  The 
Justice  Department  press  release  accom- 
panying publication  of  the  study  said : 

The  NBS  study  reveals  a  25  percent  rate 
of  rearrest  on  pretrial  release  for  defendants 
charged  with  "dangerous  crimes"  and  17 
percent  for  defendants  charged  with  "crimes 
of  violence." 

This  is  true  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  It 
does  not  go  very  far.  For  what  the  press 
release  writers  might  have  seen  If  they 
had  read  the  report  further  is  that  only 
"17  of  41  initially  charged  with  a  dan- 
gerous crime  were  convicted  of  that  or 
another  dangerous  crime"  and  tliat  there 
were  only  "six  convicted  of  charge  in 
initial  case  and  rearrest  case" — on  page 
148.  Thus  only  six  defendants  out  of  217 
felony  defendants  released  prior  to  trial 
during  the  period  in  question  actually 
were  guilty  of  both  the  initial  crime  and 
the  crime  for  which  they  were  rearrest- 
ed— about  2.7  percent.  That  is  somewhat 
lower  than  a  "25  percent  rate  of  re- 
arrest" would  imply. 

rAlLURE  TO  trSE  EXISTING  CONTROLS  NOT 
CONSIDERED 

Three  other  findings  that  emerge  from 
a  close  reading  of  the  report  indicate 
that  more  attention  must  be  given  to 
utilizing  present  methods  of  controlling 
pretrial  releasees  before  resorting  lo  radi- 
cal solutions  like  preventive  detention. 
First,  there  was  absolutely  no  considera- 
tion given  to  the  effect  of  probation  and 
parole  revocation  on  controlling  crime  by 
pretrial  releasees — on  pages  35  and  36. 
For  example,  if  men  are  arrested  for  a 
crime  while  out  on  probation  or  parole 
after  a  previous  conviction,  they  can  al- 
ready be  detained — legally  and  constitu- 
tionally— simply  by  having  the  supervis- 
ing authority  revoke  or  modify  their  pro- 
bation or  parole.  But  our  court  and  law 
enforcement  records  are  so  bad  that  it  is 
virtually  impossible  to  find  out  when  an 
arrested  defendant  is  already  on  proba- 
tion or  parole,  especially  If  he  Is  from  a 
jurisdiction  outside  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Thus,  we  are  not  even  utilizing  the  fully 
constitutional  control  devices  over  pre- 
trial releasees  which  we  already  have,  yet 
we  are  being  asked  to  enact  preventive 
detention.  The  NBS  study  shows  that  the 
already  quite  low  rate  of  crime — as  op- 
posed to  surest — by  defendants  released 
prior  to  trial — in  which  they  are  con- 
victed— could  be  reduced  even  further  if 
we  had  sufficient  data  coordination  to 
allow  full  use  of  probation  and  parole 
controls  already  available  to  our  courts. 
In  a  computer  age  there  is  no  excuse  for 
this  lack  of  coordination. 
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Another  factor  indicates  that  the 
study's  results — meager  as  they  are  for 
supporters  of  preventive  detention — may 
still  overestimate  the  value  of  detaining 
•dangerous"  defendants.  This  factor  is 
the  Inclxislon  In  the  survey  sample  of 
presentence  and  preappeal  releasees — 
page  4  of  "Executive  Summary."  Federal 
courts  already  have  ample  authority  to 
control  the  release  of  "dangerous"  de- 
fendants who  have  been  convicted  and 
are  awaiting  sentence  or  appeal.  Indeed, 
section  3148  of  title  18  specifically  au- 
thorizes detention  when  "no  one  or  more 
conditions  of  release  will  reasonably  as- 
sure that  the  person  will  not  flee  or  pose 
a  danger  to  any  other  person  or  to  the 
community." 

Thus  the  inclusion  of  these  releasees  in 
the  survey  sample  almost  certainly  re- 
sulted In  an  overestimate  of  the  contri- 
bution which  preventive  detention  would 
make  to  crime  reduction.  Since  these 
convicted  releasees  are  already  subject 
to  preventive  detention,  whatever  benefit 
society  would  derive  from  such  a  pro- 
cedure Is  presumably  already  being  ex- 
perienced. In  fact,  If  postconviction  re- 
leasees are  committing  crimes  pending 
sentencing  or  appeal,  this  would  seem  to 
prove  that  preventive  detention  Is  not 
effective,  and  that  even  when  Judges 
have  the  power  to  detain  "dangerous  de- 
fendants, they  caimot  use  it  effectively 
because  of  the  impossibility  of  accurately 
predicting  who  will  commit  additional 
crimes  during  release. 

Finally,  a  third  finding  of  the  study 
underlines  the  need  to  concentrate  on 
presently  available  devices  for  control- 
ling the  pretrial  behavior  of  released  de- 
fendants before  instituting  pretrial  pre- 
ventive detention.  The  study  shows  that 
restrictive  conditions  placed  on  the  be- 
havior of  pretrial  releases  by  the  District 
of  Columbia  courts  now  are  almost  to- 
tally unenforced  because  of  lack  of  re- 
sources and  manpower.  In  other  words, 
we  have  gone  from  a  Federal  procedure 
In  which  defendants  were  unconstitu- 
tionally restrained  prior  to  trial  by  exces- 
sive monetary  ball,  to  a  system  In  which, 
\mder  the  Federal  Bail  Reform  Act  of 
1966,  financial  resources  are  not  consid- 
ered and  only  conditions  on  pretrial  re- 
lease are  used.  But  we  have  not  provided 
the  courts  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
Bail  Agency  with  sufBclent  manpower 
and  resources  to  make  enforcement  of 
these  conditions  possible.  The  NBS  study 
noted: 

Th«  Wasblngton  [pretrUl  relcMe]  prognun 
bas  varying  levels  of  contact,  ranging  from 
panonai  telephone  calls  to  weekly  cbec)cln«. 
TMb  program,  however.  Is  unable  to  follow- 
up  on  all  violations  of  bail  conditions  (em- 
phasis added)  p.  77. 

Thus,  preventive  detention  advocates 
are  screaming  for  a  new  device  to  control 
defendants  when  the  existing  controls — 
pretrial  release  conditions — are  not  even 
being  effectively  enforced. 

The  District  of  Columbia  crime  bill  for 
the  first  time  makes  available  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Bail  Agency  money  and 
resources  for  supervising  the  conduct  of 
defendants  released  prior  to  trial.  We 
should  at  least  wait  until  we  see  whether 
this  supervision  can  reduce  the  small 
amount  of  pretrial  crime  before  resort- 
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Ing  to  as  questionable  a  device  as  pre- 
ventive detention. 

IMPORTANT    IMPLICATIONS    FOR    SPKXDT    TRIAL 

The  results  of  the  NBS  study  were  es- 
pecially rewarding  for  those  of  us  who 
have  contended  that  the  way  to  deal  with 
crime  by  defendants  released  prior  to 
trial  is  by  guaranteeing  those  defendants 
what  the  Constitution  says  they  are  en- 
titled to  anyway — a  speedy  trial.  One  of 
the  real  innovations  of  the  NBS  study  is 
that  it  developed  an  index  for  measuring 
the  likelihood  of  rearrest  based  on  "man- 
days  of  release."  What  this  index  com- 
pares is,  first,  the  likelihood  of  rearrest 
of  a  pretrial  releasee;  and  second,  the 
length  of  time  he  is  on  release  before  his 
first  trial.  The  study's  conclusion  is  that 
"there  is  a  strong  Indication  that  crime 
on  pretrial  release  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia is  almost  directly  related  to  the 
man-days  released" — on  page  148.  What 
this  means  is  that  there  Is  now  statistical 
evidence  to  show  what  most  people  of 
commonsense  could  have  figiared  out 
anyway — that  the  chance  of  a  rearrest 
increases  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
delay  in  bringing  the  defendant  to  trial 
for  the  first  offense. 

What  is  even  more  important,  how- 
ever, is  that  the  man-days-of-release 
predictive  index  proves  that  during  the 
first  60  days  a  defendamt  is  released,  the 
likelihood  of  his  being  rearrested  is  very 
low,  and  that  during  the  5-  to  8-month 
period  after  release  it  is  comparatively 
very  high.  Moreover,  the  likelihood  the 
felony  defendants  will  be  rearrested 
during  the  first  2  months  of  pretrial 
release  is  less  than  half  of  the  likelihood 
for  misdemeanor  defendants — see  the 
chart  on  page  137. 

In  terms  of  the  administration's  pre- 
ventive detention  proposal  this  means 
that  we  would  be  Incarcerating  defend- 
ants during  the  period  when  they  are 
statistically  least  likely  to  be  rearrested, 
but  that  we  will  have  to  let  them  go — 
unless  a  speedy  trial  can  be  guaran- 
teed— Just  when  they  are  becoming  most 
likely  to  be  rearrested.  Also  we  would 
be  incarcerating  only  felony  defendants 
while  misdemeanor  defendants — who 
are  two  to  three  times  more  likely  to  be 
rearrested — would  go  free. 

BX7MMABT    OP   MEAL    CONCLUSIONS 

The  NBS  study  of  defendants  released 
prior  to  trial  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
shows  us  five  principal  things: 

First.  We  have  no  reliable  predictive 
techniques  to  tell  us  which  defendants 
released  prior  to  trial  will  even  be  re- 
arrested, let  alone  which  will  commit 
crimes  while  released.  Applying  our  pres- 
sent  crude  criteria  of  "dangerousness," 
we  would  have  to  detain  two  people  who 
would  not  be  rearrested  for  every  one 
who  would — and  many  of  those  who 
would  be  rearrested  would  be  innocent 
of  either  the  initial  crime  or  the  second 
crime. 

Second.  The  amount  of  crime  actual- 
ly committed  by  defendants  during  re- 
lease prior  to  a  trial  for  an  initial  of- 
fense which  they  also  committed  is  very 
low.  about  2.7  percent. 

Third.  Little  or  no  use  is  made  of  the 
existing  devices  for  control  of  repeat  of- 
fenders prior  to  trial;  namely,  the  rev- 
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ocatlon  of  probation  and  parole,  deten- 
tion of  "dangerous"  defendants  pending 
sentencing  or  appeal,  and  strict  enforce- 
ment of  pretrial  release  conditions. 

Fourth.  Not  only  are  tlie  chances  of  a 
defendant's  committing  a  crime  greater 
the  longer  he  is  out  on  pretrial  release, 
but  it  is  greater  for  misdemeanor  defend- 
ants than  for  felony  defendants  and  is 
extremely  low  for  all  defendauits  during 
the  first  60  days  after  pretrial  release. 

Fifth.  We  need  to  begin  systematizing 
tuid  ordering  police,  court,  bail  agency, 
probation,  parole,  and  prison  records  so 
that  they  will  yield  readily  useful  infor- 
mation— and  perhaps  reliable  predictive 
techniques — on  crime  by  pretrial  releases 
and  on  the  probation  and  parole  status 
of  arrested  defendants. 

All  of  these  conclusions,  I  submit,  sup- 
port the  speedy  trial /revocation  of  pro- 
bation-parole approach  which  I  urged 
on  the  House  during  debate  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  crime  bill.  None  of  them 
supports  the  administration's  preventive 
detention  proposal. 

I  urge  the  conferees  on  the  District  of 
Columbia  crime  bill  to  take  note  of  these 
findings.  They  are  probably  the  most 
reliable  statistical  evidence  now  in  ex- 
istence on  the  problem  of  crime  by  de- 
fendants released  prior  to  trial.  As 
incomplete  as  even  these  data  are,  they 
certainly  show  that  the  administration's 
preventive  detention  proposal  is  no  an- 
swer to  pretrial  crime  either  for  the  Fed- 
eral courts  or  for  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

BEWARE  OF  PHONY  MARTYRS 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OP  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  21,  1970 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  ad- 
dition to  setting  himself  up  as  the  final 
authority  on  what  laws  to  break  or  obey, 
the  Reverend  Daniel  Berrigan,  one  of 
the  Catonsvllle  Nine,  would  seemingly 
have  his  political  martyr's  crown  while 
foregoing  the  consequences.  Convicted  of 
burning  draft  files  in  Catonsvllle.  Md.,  he 
has  chosen  not  to  accept  the  penalty  re- 
sulting from  his  violation  of  law  and  re- 
mains a  fugitive  from  Justice.  One  con- 
jures up  visions  of  the  early  Christians 
accepting  the  martyr's  sacrifice  on  the 
condition  that  domesticated  members  of 
the  cat  family.  Instead  of  lions,  be  used 
In  the  arena  confrontation. 

As  I  have  stated  time  and  time  again, 
the  dangers  stemming  from  the  doctrine 
of  civil  disobedience  cannot  be  em- 
phasized too  often.  This  pernicious  prin- 
ciple, refined  and  practiced  by  the  late 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  could  make  of 
our  rule  of  law  a  shambles  if  practiced 
extensively.  At  least  Reverend  King's 
doctrine  called  for  a  willing  acceptance 
of  penalties  accruing  from  law  violations 
even  though  this  acceptance  neither 
Justified  the  civil  disobedience  nor  made 
Its  effects  less  dangerous  to  our  society. 

Reverend  Berrigan's  conduct  is  an  ex- 
tension of  the  civil  disobedience  doctrine 
which  results  when  a  citizen  sets  himself 
up  as  the  final  authority:  if  he  Is  Justi- 
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fled  in  breaking  the  law,  why  must  he 
submit  to  the  consequences?  If  it  is  hon- 
orable to  break  some  laws,  why  is  there 
not  honor  in  being  a  fugitive  from  Jus- 
tice? 

I  Insert  at  this  point  an  item  from  the 
Washington  Post  of  April  20  entitled, 
"Father  Berrigan  'Vows  To  Stay  a  'Fugi- 
tive'." 
Father  Berrigan  Vows  To  9tay  a  "FuomvE" 

Ithaca,  N.Y..  April  19. — The  Rev.  Daniel 
Berrigan,  the  Jesuit  priest  sought  by  the  FBI 
following  his  conviction  for  burning  draft 
flies  in  Catonsvllle,  Md..  said  In  a  statement 
today  he  would  "resist  the  enslavers  of  men 
as  long  as  I  possibly  can." 

The  statement,  attributed  to  Father  Berri- 
gan, was  read  before  several  thousand  per- 
sons at  a  rally  held  In  Father  Berrigan's 
honor  on  the  Cornell  University  campus. 

Father  Berrigan,  who  made  a  surprise  ap- 
pearance at  a  similar  rally  Friday  evening  in 
Cornell's  ROTC  armory,  said  he  "chose  once 
again  to  disappear,  to  guard  my  honorable 
status  of  'fugitive  from  Injustice'."  No  at- 
tempt was  made  then  to  arrest  him,  appar- 
ently to  avoid  trouble  that  might  have  de- 
veloped in  the  large  crowd. 

"And  whether  at  large  or  in  prison,"  Fa- 
ther Berrigan  said,  "I  hope  with  all  my  heart 
that  you  will  live  your  lives  as  we  of  Catons- 
vllle are  trying  to  live  ours — responsibly  be- 
fore the  community  of  man.  in  resistance  to 
the  enemies  of  man's  peace." 


TRIBUTE  TO  VERNON  W.  COIL 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OP  CALlrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  21.  1970 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Mr.  'Vernon  W.  Coil  was  re- 
cently reelected  to  his  third  term  in  the 
office  of  city  clerk  of  Torrance,  Calif.  I 
wish  to  share  with  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives Mr.  Coil's  many  accomplish- 
ments which  reflect  his  dedication  to 
public  service. 

'Vernon  Coll  has  lived  In  Torrance  for 
43  years.  He  served  his  country  well  in 
World  War  n  as  a  tech  sergeant  in  the 
Air  Force  in  North  Africa.  As  an  aerial 
gunner  of  a  flying  fortress  in  50  combat 
missions  and  four  Invasions,  he  was 
awarded  the  Air  Medal  with  three  Silver 
Clusters,  the  African  Campaign  Medal, 
and  the  Good  Conduct  Medal. 

Being  active  in  civic  and  private  orga- 
nizations, he  has  served  as  commander 
of  the  Torrance  'VFW  and  service  ofllcer 
of  the  Torrance  American  Legion  as  well 
as  director  of  the  20-30  Club  and  Opti- 
mist Club.  He  is  a  past  treasurer  of  the 
Southern  California  City  Clerk's  Asso- 
ciation. In  addition,  he  is  currently  active 
in  the  International  Institute  of  Munici- 
pal Clerks,  the  American  Records  Man- 
agement Association,  the  Elks,  and  Ro- 
tary Club. 

Mr.  Coil,  in  his  duties  as  city  clerk,  ini- 
tiated 3-  and  S-year  insurance  policies 
on  a  guaranteed  premium  plan,  a  blanket 
equipment  floater  policy,  and  an  excess 
liability  policy — the  flrst  city  In  the 
county  to  have  such  coverage.  He  re- 
vamped the  emplojree  group  insurance 
program,  making  available  a  dual-choice 
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health  Insurance  plan,  and  life  Insurance 
coverage  on  a  voluntary  basis. 

The  recodification  of  the  municipal 
code,  completed  in  1967,  was  under  the 
direction  of  the  city  clerk.  He  is  respon- 
sible for  keeping  the  code  current,  and 
each  time  the  council  adopts  an  amenda- 
tory ordinance,  his  staff  incorporates  the 
new  provisions  into  the  code  by  means  of 
looseleaf  supplementary  pages  distributed 
to  departments  and  agencies  who  use  It 
in  their  work. 

Mr.  Coil  issues  a  monthly  calendar  of 
public  meetings  to  the  council,  depart- 
ment heads,  commissioners,  and  to  the 
newspapers.  He  maintains  a  roster  of 
public  officials  and  keeps  a  record  of  in- 
formation pertaining  to  their  terms  of 
office. 

He  effected  a  reduction  in  the  cost  of 
mimicipal  elections  of  approximately 
$4,500  by  setting  up  his  own  precinct 
boards,  which  had  previously  been 
handled  by  a  contractor.  When  the 
coimty  purchased  the  votomatlc  devices 
and  made  them  available  to  cities  for 
municipal  elections,  Vernon  Coil,  always 
on  the  alert,  seized  the  opportunity  to  use 
them,  effecting  a  further  savings  by  re- 
ducing the  number  of  precincts,  as  well 
as  considerable  saving  of  time  in  receiv- 
ing the  returns  for  the  1968  election. 

He  maintains  an  "open  office,"  and  is 
available  to  anyone  who  comes  into  the 
office  with  a  gripe  or  complaint. 

Mr.  Coil's  wife,  Pauline,  has  been  a 
valuable  asset  vtrlth  her  active  support 
and  aid.  While  raising  two  sons  is  a  full- 
time  job  in  itself,  Mrs.  Coil's  devotion  to 
her  husband  and  his  success  is  always 
evident. 

I  Join  in  extending  congratulations  to 
Vernon  Ooll  for  such  dedicated  service 
and  in  wishing  him  the  best  in  the 
coming  term. 


CONGRESSIONAL  REPORTS  TO 
NINTH  DISTRICT  RESIDENTS 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OP    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  21.  1970 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
practice  to  send  to  Ninth  District  resi- 
dents each  week  a  report  on  an  issue 
before  Congress.  Under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  Include 
several  of  the  reports  I  have  distributed 
this  year: 

Wasrinoton  Report 

(By  Congressman  Lex  H.  Hamilton) 
As  I  make  the  rounds  of  the  Ninth  Dis- 
trict, one  question  Is  being  asked  with  in- 
creasing  frequency:    "How's   the   economy 
doing?" 

The  wage-earner  is  tineasy.  seeing  the 
prospect  of  less  overtime,  fewer  hours  of 
work,  lay-offs,  or,  in  some  cases,  loss  of  bis 
Job.  The  businessman  has  his  eye  on  growing 
inventories,  lagging  sales,  and  declining  pro- 
fits. Young  couples  wanting  to  buy  homes, 
elderly  couples  watching  their  fixed  income 
shrink  as  prices  rise,  housewives  shopping  at 
the  supermarket,  storeowners  wanting  to 
modemlce  their  places  of  business,  and  farm- 
ers wanting  to  buy  more  land — all  voice 
deep  concern. 
It's  easy  to  tell  them  where  we've  been. 
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The  harsh  statistics  for  1969  point  to  (1) 
the  worst  infiatlon  in  19  years,  (2)  tbe 
highest  Interest  rates  on  record,  (3)  a  slow- 
down In  real  growth,  and  (4)  an  increase  in 
unemployment. 

The  direction  of  the  economy  Is  not  clear, 
and  the  signposts  point  in  different  direc- 
tions. We  really  don't  know  whether  the 
economy  Is  moving  Into  a  recession  or 
launching  Into  another  Inflationary  spiral. 

Those  who  see  inflation  as  the  threat  point 
to— 

The  increase  in  social  security  beneflts;' 

The  10  percent  boost  In  capital  expendi- 
tures by  business; 

The  ending  of  the  6  percent  tax  surcharge 
on  June  30; 

The  Federal  pay  increases,  retroactive  to 
December  27,  1969; 

The  Federal  budgets  for  1970  now  moving 
toward  deficits; 

The  continuing  rise  In  the  consumer  price 
Index;  and 

The  generous  wage  contract  agreements. 

Those  who  fear  recession  claim  we  are  now 
m  a  recession,  with  no  real  growth,  and  they 
point  out: 

Industrial  production  has  declined  stead- 
ily since  last  summer; 

The  unemployment  rate  has  risen  to  4.4 
percent,  the  highest  in  more  than  four 
years,  with  3.7  million  people  out  of  work; 

Personal  Income  growth  is  sluggish;  and 

Corporate  profits  are  dropping. 

Confronted  with  these  conflicting  develop- 
ments, the  President  apparently  has  altered 
his  economic  course,  changing  the  emphasis 
from  one  of  flghtlng  inflation  to  one  of  ward- 
ing off  recession.  He  has  moved  from  a  policy 
of  restraining  the  economy,  to  stimulating 
it  ever  so  slightly  through  the  release  of 
Federal  construction  funds  and  the  encoxir- 
agement  of  a  less  strict  monetary  policy. 

Dr.  Paul  McCracken,  the  President's  top 
economic  adviser,  has  said  the  downturn  in 
our  economy  is  a  little  sharper  than  antici- 
pated. Business  activity  In  the  flrst  months 
of  1970  has  proven  less  lively  than  expected, 
and  most  experts  are  shaving  their  economic 
forecasts.  The  odds,  they  say,  are  moving 
In  favor  of  a  modest  recession,  and  they 
anticipate  a  gross  national  product  of  about 
$982  billion  this  year  Instead  of  the  trillion 
dollars  predicted  earlier. 

If  this  Is  true,  it  means  that  inflation  will 
lose  some  of  its  momentum,  yet  remain  a 
serious  problem,  and  unemployment  wUl 
continue  to  rise  for  most  of  the  year. 

No  one  wants  the  situation  of  recent 
months,  when  we  have  had  continuing  rise 
in  the  price  level,  an  Increase  in  unemploy- 
ment, a  credit  crunch  and  a  stagnant  econ- 
omy. Economic  policy  today  Is  especially 
dllflcxUt  because  of  the  delicate  and  complex 
natxire  of  the  efforts  to  slow  down  inflation 
without  sending  the  economy  into  recession. 

To  set  us  on  a  course  of  adequate  growth, 
stable  prices,  and  high  levels  of  productivity 
said  employment,  this  nation  must  pursue 
economic  policies  of  balance,  flexibility  and 
modernization.  The  Federal  budget  should 
be  In  surplus,  monetary  policy  should  allow 
moderate  growth  in  the  money  supply  in 
alignment  with  real  growth,  the  level  of 
interest  rates  sbo\ild  ease,  and  policy  should 
be  flexible  to  compensate  for  changes  in 
either  direction  In  the  economy. 

(By  Congressman  I^i  H.  HAicn.Toir)  m 
Clime,  In  all  of  Its  forms,  continues  to  de- 
grade the  quality  of  American  life.  Somber 
statistics  tell  us  that  reported  crimes  In- 
creased by  11  percent  over  the  previous  year 
In  1969,  and  that  the  rate  of  crime  increased 
faster  than  our  population  rate  In  the  last 
decade. 

Last  year,  one  out  of  every  60  Americans 
was  the  victim  of  a  crime  . . .  one  out  of  every 
20  Juveniles  committed  a  criminal  act  .  .  . 
the  "take  of  organized  crime  was  estimated 
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to  b«  tSO  billion  .  .  .  and  the  coat  of  crime 
to  tAzpayen  amounted  to  additional  billions 
of  dollars. 

These  tragic  statistics  do  not  take  Into  ac- 
count an  even  greater  cost  to  the  country — 
the  fear  of  crime.  It  Is  Impossible  to  calculate 
the  loss  of  business,  declining  property  val- 
ues, the  loss  of  community  growth,  and  the 
loss  of  confidence  In  our  system.  Fear  of  crime 
literally  Is  forcing  many  thousands  of  Amer- 
icans to  alter  the  pattern  of  their  lives. 

Crime  was  an  Issue  In  the  1968  Presiden- 
tial campaign,  and  It  now  looms  as  an  Issue 
In  the  1970  elections.  Unfortunately  the  rhet- 
oric of  the  past  campaign  has  blurred  our 
understanding  of  the  lines  of  responsibility 
In  combating  crime.  The  public  has  been  led 
to  believe  that  crime  Ln  the  streets  is  a 
Federal  responsibility.  It  Is  not.  It  Is  pri- 
marily a  local  responsibility  and  the  Federal 
government  is  limited  In  what  It  can  do  to 
fight  local  crime. 

The  Federal  responsibility  Is  to  provide 
the  strongest  possible  support  to  local  law 
enforcement  agencies,  enabling  them  to  hire 
more  policemen,  purchase  better  equipment, 
provide  better  probation,  correction  and  re- 
habilitation systems,  and  Improve  the  admin- 
istration of  Justice  In  the  courts.  The  record 
of  legislation  in  recent  years  shows  that 
Congress  has  enacted: 

1.  The  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Act  of 
1965,  providing  grants  to  local  and  state 
agencies  to  improve  police  work,  correctional 
systems  and  court  procedures. 

a.  The  Prisoner  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1965. 
providing  more  effective  ways  to  assist  of- 
fenders to  re-enter  society  and  reduce  the 
"repeater"  rate. 

3.  Antl-obscenlty  legislation  In  1967  to 
curb  the  flow  of  pornography  In  the  U.S. 
malls. 

4.  Legislation  creating  a  House  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Crime  to  provide  a  forum  for  dis- 
cussion of  new  ami-crlme  legislation. 

5  The  Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention 
and  Control  Act  of  1965,  providing  grants  to 
states  to  combat  delinquency  and  Improve 
rehabilitation  methods. 

6.  And  most  Importantly,  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968, 
providing  funds  to  create  planning  agencies 
In  states,  improve  recruitment  procedures,  to 
construct  law  enforcement  facilities.  Improve 
community-police  relations,  and  strengthen 
police  and  court  procedures.  The  Congress 
t  appropriated  $268  million  for  these  programs 
this  year.  85  percent  of  which  goes  directly 
to  the  states  in  block  grants,  and  15  percent 
of  which  la  allocated  for  special  and  innova- 
tive crime  control  and  Improved  court  fa- 
clllUes.. 

I  believe  the  people  are  growing  tired  of 
the  political  Jockeying  and  the  partisan 
rhetoric  on  the  crime  issue,  the  charges  and 
counter-charges  between  the  Administration 
and  the  Congress.  It  Is  time  for  the  Federal 
government  to  concentrate  on : 

1.  Providing  increased  financial  aid  to 
states  and  communities  under  legislation  al- 
ready on  the  books. 

2.  Sharpen  the  weapons  against  organized 
crime,  aiming  particularly  at  gambling,  the 
function  which  finances  organized  crime.  Ad- 
dlUonally,  we  need  to  enact  leglslaUon  pro- 
viding new  legal  and  Investigative  tools  for 
use  against  organized  crime.  The  McCIellan 
blU.  already  approved  by  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  strengthens  the  govern- 
ment's hand  through  Improved  grand  Jury 
procedures,  witness  protection,  syndicate 
gambling  controls,  and  curbs  on  the  infiltra- 
tion of  racketeers  into  legitimate  business. 

3.  Improve  crime  controls  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  use  these  procedures  as  a 
model  antl-crlme  program  for  other  cities. 

4.  Place  new  emphasis  on  cconbatlng  Juve- 
nile crime,  where  the  greatest  Increase  In 
offenders  has  been,  and  control  of  narcotics, 
which  Is  among  the  root  cause  of  much 
crime. 
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(By  Congressman  Lxx  H.  Hamilton) 
Each  Arab  or  Israeli  military  strike  re- 
minds us  that  the  Middle  East  U  a  powder 
keg.  It  may  well  be  the  primary  testing  point 
of  American  foreign  policy  over  the  next  five 
years.  The  United  States  has  great  economic 
and  security  interests  In  this  area  and  can- 
not remain  aloof  while  dangerous  InsUblUty 
Increases. 

The  dilemma  the  United  States  faces  In 
the  Middle  East  Is  how  to  maintain  Its 
friendship  with  Israel  while,  at  the  same 
time,  stop  losing  lu  Infiuence  In  the  Arab 
world. 

The  basis  of  U.S.  policy  In  the  area  Is  the 
Security  Council  Resolution  of  November. 
1967.  which  provides  for: 

1.  The  withdrawal  of  Israeli  armed  forces 
from  territories  occupied  In  the  June,  1967 
conflict. 

2.  The  ternUnatlon  of  all  claims  of  bellig- 
erency and  respect  for  the  sovereignty  of 
every  state  In  the  area,  and  their  right  to 
live  In  peace  within  secure  and  recognized 
boundaries. 

3.  Guaranteed  freedom  of  navigation 
through  International  waterways. 

4.  The  achievement  of  a  Just  settlement  of 
the  refugee  problem. 

5.  Guaranteeing  the  territorial  Integrity  of 
each  state  In  the  area  through  measures  that 
Include  the  establishment  of  demilitarized 
zones. 

The  United  States  holds  firm  to  the  view 
that  there  Is  a  need  for  a  mutually  binding 
contractual  peace  based  on  negotiated  agree- 
ments, and  that  a  Just  and  lasting  peace  Is 
the  only  means  by  which  any  state  In  the 
region  will  find  a  secure  existence.  The  U.S. 
believes  that  the  best  way  to  begin  a  nego- 
tiating process  Is  to  support  the  mission  of 
UN  Special  Representative  Gunnar  Jarring. 

The  history  of  efforts  to  negoUate  In  the 
Middle  East  over  the  past  2>2  years  makes 
It  clear  that  negotiations  between  parties  are 
unlikely  to  get  started  at  all  without  some 
kind  of  outside  pressure  and  without  flexibil- 
ity on  both  sides  with  respect  to  the  nego- 
tiating procedures.  The  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  can  help  to  bring  the 
parties  to  the  negoUatlng  uble  and  help  de- 
fine a  framework  for  agreement,  but  we  can- 
not agree  for  the  parties.  The  United  SUtes 
does  not  seek  to  impose  a  settlement. 

The  most  significant  feature  of  the  United 
States-  proposal  is  that  it  leaves  open  large 
and  vital  areas  of  negotiation  to  the  parties 
involved.  The  only  pre-conditions  contained 
In  the  U.S.  proposals  are  those  laid  down  In 
the  1967  Security  Coimcll  Resolution.  For 
example,  the  United  States  does  not  propose 
that  Israel  withdraw  from  occupied  Arab 
territory  except  in  the  context  of  a  mutually 
accepted  peace  and  with  meastires  to  Insure 
the  security  of  both  sides.  The  Israeli  posi- 
tion, m  contrast,  U  to  have  negotiations 
without  any  pre-conditions.  But  this  disre- 
gards the  UN  Resolution. 

The  openness  of  the  American  proposal  Is 
refiected  in  many  areas.  For  example,  with 
regard  to  the  United  Arab  Republic  (Egypt) . 
the  security  arrangements  for  Sharm  al- 
Shaykh.  the  demilitarization  of  the  Slnal 
peninsula,  and  the  Oaza  Strip  are  all  left 
open  to  negotiation. 

With  regard  to  Jordan,  the  status  of  the 
West  Bank,  the  fundamental  problem  of  the 
refugees,  and  the  control  and  administration 
of  Jerusalem  are  also  left  open  to  negotiation. 
On  the  refugee  question,  the  Americans  have 
proposed  a  choice  of  allowing  the  refugees 
to  return  to  Israel  or  to  be  resettled  in  an- 
other area.  Israel  would,  under  this  proposal, 
however.  l)e  permitted  a  veto  on  the  number 
of  refugees  It  brings  Into  the  country. 

The  American  proposal  says  nothing  with 
regard  to  Syria  and  the  Golan  Helghu. 

The  United  States  Is  also  seeking  to  alow 
the  arms  race.  The  U.S.  would  prefer  an  arms 
llmlUtlon  agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
but  no  concrete  result*  have  occurred   jet. 
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Short  of  an  arms  limitation  agreement,  then, 
we  must  seek  an  arms  balance  In  the  area. 
There  Is  no  certain  way  of  determining  when 
there  Is  a  balance  of  arms,  but  one  good  Indi- 
cator Is  what  happens  on  the  ground.  In  this 
light  It  is  clear  that,  as  of  today,  Israel  Is 
superior  to  the  Arab  forces. 

Peace  continues  to  be  elusive  In  the  Mid- 
East.  No  one  has  a  formula  for  Instant  peace. 
But  the  US.  must  continue  to  try  to  bring 
a  stable  peace  which  would  free  the  vast  re- 
sources of  the  area — both  material  and  hu- 
man— for  the  good  of  the  entire  region.  It 
will  l)e  necessary  to  keep  In  mind  the  com- 
ment •optimism  Is  to  the  diplomat  what 
courage  Is  to  the  soldier". 


LEGISLATION  TO  DESIGNATE  THE 
KETTLE  RIVER  A  COMPONENT  OF 
THE  NATIONAL  WILD  AND  SCENIC 
RIVERS  SYSTEM 


HON.  JOHN  A.  BLATNIK 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  21,  1970 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker.  Minne- 
sota has  been  blessed  with  some  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  exciting  lake  and  for- 
est country  in  the  entire  United  States. 
We  can  be  justly  proud  of  our  10,000 
lakes,  connected  by  tumbling  rivers, 
manj'  of  them  navigable  only  by  canoe. 
One  of  our  loveliest  rivers,  the  St.  Croix, 
bounds  my  district  on  the  east,  and  has 
been  named  part  of  the  national  wild  and 
scenic  rivers  system.  Today,  I  am  joining 
my  good  friend.  Senator  Walter  Mon- 
DALE.  in  introducing  a  bill  which  will 
make  the  Kettle  River  part  of  the  wild 
and  scenic  rivers  system,  along  with  the 
St.  Croix,  which  it  joins  at  its  southern 
extremity. 

Prom  its  headwaters  in  Carlton  County 
to  its  mouth  at  the  St.  Croix,  the  Kettle 
River  is  about  53  miles  long.  It  flows 
through  a  wide  variety  of  geological  for- 
mations and  spectacular  scenery.  At  its 
source,  it  courses  through  glacial  mo- 
raine, with  pools,  caves,  kettle  holes,  and 
closely  spaced  rapids.  Then  it  widens  in- 
to larger  pools,  longer  rapids,  and  even- 
tually small  islands.  Below  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Moose  River,  the  Kettle  nar- 
rows, with  difficult  rapids,  then  widens 
again,  to  give  a  magniflcent  view  of  rock 
outcroppings,  flelds,  and  hardwood  and 
pine  forests. 

When  the  river  enters  Banning  State 
Park,  it  drops  into  a  gorge  130  feet  deep, 
and  the  rapids  become  swift,  challeng- 
ing, and  continue  that  way  for  over  a 
mile.  Then  the  river  widens  and  becomes 
pacld,  only  to  change  once  again  into 
shallow  rapids,  very  wide,  and  very  pop- 
ular for  canoeists.  Finally,  it  flows  into 
the  St.  Croix,  which  is  part  of  our  na- 
tional wild  rivers  system. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  realize  the  variety 
of  moods  of  the  Kettle  River,  I  am  re- 
minded of  the  line  from  Yeats  where  the 
poet  pledges  to  "love  the  sorrows  of  your 
changing  face" — a  river  like  this  is  In- 
deed like  a  woman,  alwajrs  changing,  al- 
ways challenging,  always  lovely  in  her 
way. 

But,  we  can  value  it  for  more  than  Its 
lovely  scenery  and  its  challenging  va- 
riety. The  Kettle  River  lies  in  a  basin 
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roughly  60  to  75  miles  from  the  Twin 
Cities  and  50  miles  from  Duluth.  These 
two  metropolitan  areas  contain  about 
half  the  entire  population  of  Minnesota, 
and  are  growing  larger  every  day.  The 
Kettle  River,  so  near  to  both,  offers  a  fine 
opportunity  for  outdoor  recreation — 
trails,  canoeing,  fishing,  camping,  at  only 
1  hour's  drive  over  a  good  interstate 
highway.  Fishing  is  excellent,  especially 
for  walleyes,  sturgeon,  and  small-mouth 
bass.  There  are  caves,  gorges,  glacial  out- 
wash  plains,  remains  of  lumbering  ac- 
tivity— all  inviting  exploration. 

The  area  through  which  the  Kettle 
flows,  Carlton  and  Pine  Counties  Is 
largely  farming  country;  but,  there  are 
plans  to  develop  the  area's  substantial 
tourism  potential,  tieing  it  in  with  the 
Danish  heritage  of  the  early  settlers  who 
have  contributed  so  much  to  Minnesota 
and  the  Nation.  Including  the  Kettle 
River  in  the  national  wUd  and  scenic 
rivers  system  would  greatly  aid  the  de- 
velopment of  the  tourist  industry  in  this 
area,  so  much  in  need  of  economic  stimu- 
lus. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  this  bill  to 
protect  the  Kettle  River  for  future  uses 
by  including  it  in  the  national  wild  and 
scenic  rivers  system.  But  the  bill  will  do 
much  more  than  that.  It  will  open  the 
river  for  the  more  than  2  million  Mln- 
nesotans  who  increasingly  will  need  out- 
door recreational  opportunities  as  the 
urban  areas  expand.  It  will  give  them 
an  experience  of  the  wildness  and  the 
beauty  that  so  stunned  and  awed  the 
first  explorers.  It  will  help  the  economy 
of  one  area  of  Minnesota  that  badly 
needs  an  economic  boost.  And,  it  will  en- 
hsmce  the  already  great  scenic  and  rec- 
reational opportunities  of  the  St.  Croix. 
For  all  these  reasons  it  truly  deserves  the 
protection  of  the  wild  rivers  system. 


CALLING  DR.  HUTSCHNECKER— DR. 
HUTSCHNECKER,  REPORT  TO  THE 
FAA,  PLEASE 
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HON.  CORNELIUS  E.  CALUGHER 

or   NKW   JKISXT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  21,  1970 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
not  hard  to  imagine  the  words  in  that 
headline  ringing  through  the  corridors  of 
the  highest  levels  of  Government,  in  view 
of  the  article  in  the  Washington  Post  of 
April  18.  In  that  article,  it  was  disclosed 
that  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  had 
constructed  a  psychiatric  profile  on  P.  Lee 
Bailey.  Allegedly,  this  pseudoscientlflc 
dossier,  including  studies  of  his  child- 
hood and  observation  of  his  public  per- 
formances, was  to  assist  in  dealing  with 
Mr.  Bailey's  leadership  of  the  recent 
"sick  out"  of  sAr  traffic  controllers. 

It  may  have  been  a  "sick  out"  of  con- 
trollers, but  it  resulted  In  a  "sick  in"  at 
the  FAA. 

I  am  sure  it  will  be  recalled  that  Dr. 
Arnold  Hutschnecker  was  the  proud 
parent  of  the  proposal  to  test  every 
American  6-year-old  for  criminal  poten- 
tial. By  testing  tots,  he  was  going  to  mop 
up  moppets. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  does  not  have  to  ap- 
prove of  the  actions  of  Mr.  Bailey  in  or- 
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der  to  view  with  considerable  alarm  the 
actions  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency 
in  this  matter.  This  story  makes  all  the 
more  compelling  the  reasons  to  totally 
discredit  Federal  compilation  of  the  re- 
sults of  all  psychological  tests,  for  obvi- 
ously, had  such  results  been  available  to 
the  FAA,  they  would  have  been  added  to 
Mr.  Bailey's  profile.  In  addition,  this  rep- 
resents another  reason  why  a  national 
data  bank  would  imdoubtedly  be  abused, 
should  it  be  established. 

During  my  Privacy  Subcommittee's  in- 
vestigation of  the  proposal  of  Dr.  Hutsch- 
necker, it  came  to  our  attention  that 
the  vast  majority  of  responsible  profes- 
sionals in  psychology  and  psychiatry 
soundly  rejected  the  proposal.  But  I  sus- 
pect that  it  was  only  when  congressional 
critics  joined  the  struggle  and  public 
hearings  were  threatened,  that  the  Idea 
was  firmly  rejected.  Certainly,  the  FAA's 
obviously  unethical  and  probably  im- 
sound  personality  profile  on  Mr.  Bailey 
lends  strong  credence  to  that  view,  for 
the  dossier  was  being  assembled  at  ex- 
actly the  time  HEW  was  preparing  its 
report  on  Dr.  Hutschnecker's  modest  pro- 
posal. It  is  my  opinion  that  this  was  the 
most  appalling  misuse  of  the  name  of 
psychiatry  since  a  magazine  purported 
to  give  a  personality  profile  on  Senator 
Barrt  Goldwater. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Insert  the  most  recent 
evidence  supporting  my  call  for  a  Select 
Committee  on  Technology,  Human 
Values,  and  Democratic  Institutions  into 
the  Record  at  this  point: 
FAA  Aoinrs  PaoBiNG  Bailxt's  P^isoNALXTr 

The  government  said  yesterday  three  doc- 
tors. Including  a  psychiatrist,  helped  collect 
personal  Information  on  attorney  F.  Lee 
Bailey  during  the  air  traffic  controllers'  "alck- 
out"  In  which  Bailey  played  a  major  role. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
mlnlstraUon  (FAA)  acknowledged  In  re- 
sponse to  questions  that  the  agency  put  to- 
gether a  "profile"  on  the  flamboyant  lawyer 
because  "It  was  our  responsibility  to  define 
the  Issues  and  personalities"  Involved  In  the 
three-week  slowdown. 

Bailey  Is  executive  director  of  the  Profes- 
sional Air  Traffic  Controllers  Organization 
(PATCO). 

The  FAA  was  questioned  after  the  New 
York  Times  reported  doctors  had  studied  his 
childhood  and  observed  his  public  perform- 
ance and  concluded  he  was  motivated  pri- 
marily by  a  need  "to  destroy  authority."  The 
Times  said  the  doctors  called  him  "a  head- 
hunter  ...  bis  role  In  life  Is  to  slay 
Oollaths." 

The  FAA  doctors  who  assembled  the  "pro- 
file" on  Bailey  include  Dr.  Peter  V.  Slegel, 
the  federal  air  surgeon;  Dr.  Hcsner  L.  Relgh- 
ard.  bis  deputy,  and  Dr.  H.  C.  Haynes,  a  staff 
psychiatrist. 

Relghard  denied  that  either  he  or  Slegel 
put  together  a  report  on  Bailey.  "We  are  not 
qualified  to  make  a  psychiatric  analysis  of 
anyone,"  he  said. 


•rKlRTlETH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
KATYN  MASSACRE 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OP  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  ApHl  21,  1970 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
30th  anniversary  of  the  Katyn  massacre 
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was  one  of  the  most  brutal  acts  of  geno- 
cide in  World  War  n.  The  facts  of  the 
case  have  been  studied  by  researchers 
and  historians  and  are,  thus,  well  known 
to  world  public  opinion.  May  I  remind 
the  Members  of  the  historical  facts. 
Thuticth  Anntvxriiaxt  op  thx  Kattm 
IAassacbk 

The  first  news  of  the  mass  graves  at  Katyn 
was  announced  by  the  German  Radio  on 
April  13th,  1943.  In  the  next  few  days,  citing 
personal  documents.  IdenUflcatlon  cards, 
letters  and  new^>apers  found  In  the  graves 
as  well  as  quoting  expert  opinion  of  the 
pathologists,  the  Germans  accused  the  Rus- 
sians of  mass-murdering  Polish  officers  and 
Intellectuals  In  the  month  of  March  of  1940. 

On  April  16th.  1943,  Radio  Moscow  not 
only  denied  the  accusations  made,  but  In 
turn,  charged  the  Germans  with  this  hideous 
crime  of  genocide. 

On  AprU  17th,  1943.  the  Polish  Govem- 
ment-ln-EXlle  In  London  appealed  to  the 
International  Red  Cross  at  Geneva  to  conduct 
an  Impartial  Investigation  and  determine 
the  actual  facte  of  the  Katyn  crime. 

Nine  days  later,  on  April  26th,  1943,  the 
Soviet  Union  severed  diplomatic  relations 
with  the  Polish  Government  In  London,  de- 
noimclng  It  falsely  as  acting  In  collaboration 
with  Nazi  Germany. 

With  the  quoted  dates  as  the  background, 
the  following  facte  were  ascertained  and  es- 
Ubllshed. 

The  bodies  of  4,423  Polish  officers,  scien- 
tists, professors,  chaplains,  lawyers  and  stu- 
dents were  found  In  three  mass  graves  In  the 
Katyn  Forest.  Their  last  place  of  Imprison- 
ment has  been  the  military,  prisoners  camp 
at  Kozlelsk. 

Held  In  another  camp  at  Starobleldc  were 
an  additional  3.290  Polish  officers,  while  6.670 
officers  were  Interned  In  the  third  camp  near 
Ostashkov.  These  prisoners  ol  war  from  the 
Staroblelsk  and  Ostashkov  camps  disap- 
peared without  a  single  clue  or  trace  as  to 
their  whereabouts.  The  conclusion  Is  thus 
Inescapable  that  they  met  with  the  same  fate 
as  that  which  befell  their  fellow-officers  of 
the  Kozlelsk  camp.  It  has  not  been  estab- 
lished as  yet  whether  they  rest  in  some  un- 
identified up  to  the  present  time  mass  graves, 
or  were  simply  heretofore  drowned  at  sea. 

Thus,  14,283  Polish  Officers  and  Intellectu- 
als, taken  as  prisoners  of  war  by  the  Soviets 
In  September  of  1939,  were  brutally  and  in- 
humanely murdered  In  one  of  the  most 
shocking  crimes  of  genocide  in  the  history 
of  mankind. 

On  September  18,  1951,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives appointed  a  Select  Committee  to 
Investigate  the  Katyn  Massacre.  Headed  by 
Rep.  Ray  J.  Madden  of  Indiana,  the  Com- 
mittee was  composed  of  Representatives  Dan- 
lei  L.  Flood  of  Pennsylvania,  Poster  Furcolo 
of  Massachusetts:  Thaddeus  Machrowlcz  of 
Michigan:  Alvin  CKonskl  of  Wisconsin,  and 
Timothy  P.  Sheehan  of  Illinois. 

After  a  scrupulous  and  detailed  investiga- 
tion of  the  pertinent  documents  and  the 
hearing  of  testimony  of  hundreds  of  duly 
Identified  witnesses,  the  Committee  stated  In 
its  two  reports,  one  of  July  2nd,  1952,  and 
the  second  of  December  22nd,  1952,  that  be- 
yond the  slightest  shadow  of  doubt,  Russia 
stands  accused  of  the  Katyn  Massacre,  tknd 
likewise  that  Russia  planned  other  crimes 
of  genocide  against  Poland  as  early  as  the 
year  of  1939. 

The  Committee  asked  the  President  and 
the  State  Department  that  this  Indictment 
with  all  of  the  documentary  evidence  can  be 
filed  with  the  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly, and  that,  eventuaUy  the  case  be 
brought  before  the  International  Tribunal 
in  the  Hague. 

These  facts  should  have  shocked  the  con- 
■denoe  of  the  entire  world,  and  brought 
about  an  awareness  to  the  western  nations 
of  the  true  face  of  communism. 
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It  la  s  fftct  of  crlm«.  of  dsoelt,  of  fftlMhood 
ftnd  of  treachery,  which  canaot  b«  hidden 
behind  the  facade  of  acientlflc  and  techno- 
logical progreaa  of  Ruula.  Science  in  Itself 
Is  not  wisdom.  Wisdom  is  based  upon  moral 
and  spiritual  values,  not  upon  a  calculated 
and  conquest  moUvated  procreas  of  essen- 
tially neutral  sciences. 

At  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  the  Katyn 
Massacre,  the  West  seemed  to  have  been  hyp- 
notised by  Russia  and  her  war-time  so 
termed  "oo- operation". 

Indeed  it  is  truly  a  sad  commentary  upon 
our  times,  that  to  this  day,  the  West  In  its 
deaUngs  with  the  Soviet  Union,  seems  to  be 
suffering  as  yet  from  strange  post-hypnotic 
misconceptions  and  illusions.  They  weaved 
around  as  yet  under  an  illusory  doctrine  of 
so-called  co-existence. 

Stalin's  Russia  was  deceiving  the  West 
with  its  promisee  of  co-operation. 

I^resent  day  rulers  of  Russia  are  deceiving 
us  now  with  a  false  promise  of  peaceful  co- 
existence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  of  the  Pol- 
ish American  Congress  and  Polish  Na- 
tional Alliance.  Mr.  Aloysius  Mazewski, 
dehvered  an  address  at  the  30th  anni- 
versary of  the  Katyn  massacre  Sunday, 
April  12,  in  Chicago  and  I  insert  his  re- 
marks into  the  Record  at  this  point  as  a 
continuation  of  my  remarks: 

30rH   ANNiVTBSAaT   or   Kattn   Massamx 

The  Katyn  Massacre  Is  a  singularly  savage 
and  abhorrent  crime  not  only  against  the 
Polish  nation,  but  against  entire  humanity. 

It  Is  not  only  an  act  of  premeditated  geno- 
cide that  will  forever  blot  the  pages  of  man's 
history  on  earth. 

In  the  vut  panorama  of  humanity's  strug- 
gle for  dignity.  Justice,  brotherhood  and  a 
viable  world  in  terms  of  progress  and  rever- 
ence for  life — the  Katyn  Massacre  stands 
m  bold  and  terrifying  relief  as  the  unre- 
solved, unexplated  and  hastily  covered  up 
crisis  of  the  conscience  of  the  20th  century 
mankind — a  forever  dlstxirblng  knowledge 
that  is  gnawing  at  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
men  of  good  will  everywhere. 

We  all  know  the  facta: — the  Soviet  secret 
service  wantonly,  without  any  cause  or  prov- 
ocation, murdered  15.000  Polish  officers,  in- 
tellectuals, educators  and  professional  men 
In  the  Katyn-Ostashkov  area.  Some  fotir 
thousand  mutilated  bodies  were  found  in  the 
Katyn  Forest.  The  rest  of  the  victims  remain 
in  unknown  g;raves. 

We  also  know  that  the  guilt  of  the  Soviet 
Union  in  this  crime  has  been  established 
beyond  any  shadow  of  doubt  by  both — the 
Polish  authorities  in  London  during  the 
closing  months  of  World  War  Two,  and  later, 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  Select  Com- 
mittee. 

In  the  mass  of  Incontrovertible  evidence, 
RusBla  stands  before  the  world  as  the  perpe- 
trator of  this  ghastly  crime  of  genocide. 

Yet  the  Rtisslan  masters,  with  Polish  blood 
on  their  hands,  were  accepted  without  any 
protest  in  international  councils  and  confer- 
ence. 

In  the  minds  of  honest  and  concerned 
men  everywhere.  Russia  stands  accused  of 
the  Katyn  Massacre. 

Yet.— neither  in  the  United  Nations  nor 
In  the  diplomatic  chancelleries  of  great  pow- 
ers, is  one  word  even  whispered  about  this 
horrifying  Soviet  guilt. 

Diplomatic  sophistry  tells  us  that  the  time 
la  not  opportune  for  pressing  charges  against 
the  Soviets  In  this  matter.  Nearly  three  dec- 
ades elapsed  since  the  discovery  of  the  Katyn 
mass  graves.  In  these  decades,  the  statesmen 
and  diplomats  of  the  West  played  havoc  with 
human  conscience  by  pretending  that  the 
evil  of  the  Soviet  design  against  the  basic 
human  decency  does  not  exist. 

And  this  compromising  with  evil  aa  ex- 
emplified in  the  Katyn  Massacre  shall  re- 
main a  deeply  disturbing  factor  in  inter- 
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national  relations  aa  long  aa  It  remains  un- 
punished and  bidden  under  the  cloak  of 
diplomatic  expediency.  ' 

And  those  nations  which  choose  to  accept 
the  knowledge  of  the  Katjrn  crime  In  silence, 
carry  an  irreducible  moral  debt  on  their 
historical  ledgers.  And  sooner  or  later.  In  one 
form  or  another,  this  debt  will  have  to  b« 
paid. 

For  once  we  accept  a  compromise  In  moral 
Issues,  involving  the  conscience,  the  dignity 
and  the  responsibtUttes  of  man,  then  we  are 
opening  the  floodgates  of  lawlessness.  Irre- 
sponsibility and  anarchy  in  both  external 
and  Internal  affairs  of  the  nation. 

It  Is.  therefore,  fitting,  proper  and  incum- 
bent upon  us  of  Polish  heritage,  upon  us, 
who  more  poignantly  than  any  other  group, 
understand  the  terrifying  meaning  of  the 
Katyn  Massacre — to  be  the  pangs  of  con- 
science of  the  modern  man,  to  tell  him  that 
the  Katyn  crime  is  the  beginning  of  an  evil 
which,  if  unchecked  by  the  law  of  truth 
and  judgment,  could,  under  the  commu- 
nist direction  and  conspiracy,  engulf  entire 
humanity. 
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UNITED  NATIONS  COMMEMORATES 
ITS  IDOL,  LENIN 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  LOXTUUlf  A 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  21.  1970 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Wednesday,  the  22d  of  April,  the  United 
Nations  Organization  will  exert  its  in- 
fluence to  honor  the  anti-Christian 
butcher.  V.  I.  Lenin  on  the  occasion  of 
his  100th  anniversary.  That  Lenin  has 
been  eulogized  by  UNESCO,  the  propa- 
ganda arm  of  the  UNO.  as  the  foremost 
International  humanist  but  reminds  us 
that  "humanism"  is  now  being  employed 
synonymously  with  atheism. 

To  honor  or  laud  Lenin,  except  as  the 
foremost  butcher  of  humanity  the  world 
has  ever  known — Is  an  affront  to  free 
peo0]^  everywhere  and  a  disgrace  to  the 
memory  of  the  millions  of  victims  of 
Lenin  and  his  Bolshevik  totalitarian  so- 
cialist dictatorship.  By  comparison  with 
Lenin — Hitler,  Genghis  Khan,  Eichmann, 
and  Nero  must  be  considered  rank  ama- 
teurs. Who  next  will  the  upside  down 
leadership  of  the  United  Nations  Orga- 
nization honor?  Dillinger,  AI  Capone. 
Bonnie  and  Clyde? 

I  insert  reports  on  the  "humanist"  re- 
pression of  churches  in  Russia  and  a  re- 
lated newscllpping  follow: 
How  Many  CHuacHxs  Aax  Smx  Opxn  at  trx 

U.SBil.? 
(Preas  release  of  Synod  of  Bishops  of  the  Rus- 
sian Orthodox  Chiirch,  outside  of  Russia 

Mar.  24. 1970) 

In  1962  Archbishop  Boris  stated  in  New 
York,  that  there  were  24.000  open  churches 
In  U.S.S.R.  (Newsweek  January,  1952).  Nine 
years  later,  in  1901.  the  Moscow  Patriarchate 
told  the  World  Council  of  Churches  that  It 
had  20,000  churches.  The  average  number 
officially  quoted  by  the  Patriarchate  during 
the  last  Ave  years  was  10,000.  However,  in 
1906.  In  an  official  Communist  Party  publica- 
tion "Spravochnlk  Propagandista  1  AglUtora" 
it  was  stated  that  the  Patriarchate  has  only 
7,500  churches.  This  figure  is  more  reliable 
since  the  Patriarchate  has  always  exaggerated 
the  number  of  open  churches  for  the  purjxMe 
of  propaganda  abroad. 

Since  1900  very  many  more  churcbea  hava 
been  cloaed.  We  can  assume  therefore  that 


number  of  open  churches  at  preaent  Is  much 
lower  than  7,500. 

The  Soviets  continue  to  dose  and  destroy 
the  churches,  and  the  faithful  are  complain- 
ing that  their  Blshopa  with  Metropolitan 
Nlkodlm  at  the  head  are  cooperating  with 
the  authorities  in  that  respect. 

How  far  has  the  closing  of  churches  gone 
by  now? 

The  believers  of  Gorky  (Nizhni  Novgorod) 
In  their  petition  to  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  in  1909  state  that  In  that  city 
(population  1.2  million)  there  are  only  three 
churches  accommodating  4,000  altogether. 
According  to  Soviet  official  statements  at 
least  10%  of  the  population  are  still  be- 
lievers. That  means  that  only  30%  of  the  offi- 
cially acknowledged  number  of  believers  can 
attend  the  churches.  This  Is  a  rather  typical 
case.  However  we  must  take  into  account  the 
fact  that  the  real  figure  of  believers  is  much 
higher  than  the  10%  officially  admitted. 

We  must  also  remember  that  more  and 
more  churches  are  still  being  closed  under 
various  pretexts.  We  are  rapidly  coming  to 
a  situation  which  existed  before  the  World 
War  n  when  the  number  of  open  churches 
in  U.S.SJi.  was  not  more  than  2,000. 

In  the  mean  time  Metropolitan  Nlgodim 
will  still  be  making  statements  that  every- 
thing Is  all  right  and  that  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment U  not  at  all  hostile  In  regard  to 
religion. 

Statxmkmt  bt  Vest  Rkv.  Axchpkixst  Oiokce 

GaABBE  ON  MmOPOLTTAN  NiKODIM 

Recent  activities  on  the  part  of  the  Moscow 
Patriarchate  make  a  statement  necessary  In 
the  name  of  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church 
Outside  of  Russia.  We  wish  to  stress  once 
more  the  fact  that  the  present  Moscow 
Patriarchate  and  Metropolitan  Nlkodlm,  who 
has  arrived  to  New  York  recently,  are  not 
true  representatives  of  the  Russian  Ortho- 
dox Church. 

Patriarch  Alexis  and  Metropolitan  Nlkodlm 
represent  only  that  part  of  the  Russian 
Church  which  is  under  very  tight  control  of 
the  Soviet  State  and  the  Communist  Party. 
It  is  no  secret  but  an  openly  stated  fact 
that  the  aim  of  Communists  is  to  destroy 
every  religion.  Organized  and  registered  re- 
ligious bodies  in  the  U.S.SJt.  are  therefore 
permitted  to  exist  only  as  far  as  It  does  not 
Interfere  with  that  program. 

Our  Church  has  realized  the  meaning  of 
that  process  long  ago.  Therefore  we  con- 
sistently protest  against  any  talks  whatever 
with  prelates  of  the  official  Moscow  Church 
who  claim  to  represent  the  Russian  Ortho- 
dox Church  but  actually  are  agents  of  the 
Soviet  Government.  No  priest  or  Bishop  can 
be  appointed  to  any  position  without  an  ap- 
proval of  the  Government.  Brave  defenders 
of  the  Faith  do  not  receive  a  clearing.  True 
believers  among  the  clergy,  actually  devoted 
to  the  Church  in  the  first  place,  more  and 
more  are  disappearing  from  the  scene  being 
substituted  by  persons  fully  obedient  to  the 
Soviets.  These  people  make  a  lot  of  false 
statements  about  the  freedom  of  religion 
in  U.S.S.R.  Such  a  case  came  to  the  open 
when  Metropolitan  Nlkodlm  declared  that 
a  letter  of  Kirov  believers  about  the  persecu- 
tion of  the  Church  was  anonymous.  Mr.  Tal- 
antoT,  one  of  the  signers  and  probably  the 
author  of  that  open  letter,  learned  of  this 
statement  by  Metropolitan  Nlkodlm  from  a 
BBC  broadcast.  A  new  statement  by  Talantov 
reached  us  abroad  In  which  he  protests 
against  the  words  of  the  Metropolitan  who 
went  so  far  as  to  express  his  readiness  to 
swear  to  the  truth  of  his  false  statement. 
"After  this  broadcast",  writes  Talantov,  "It 
became  clear  to  me  why  the  KGB  officer  bad 
proposed  to  me  that  I  repudiate  my  signature 
to  the  'Open  Letter'  ". 

ICOaCOW  AND  TBX  CHUBC'H  XHf  AMTKITA 

It  Is  comprehensible  that  those  who  are 
familiar  with  the  fact  that  the  Patriarchate's 
Foreign  Relations  Department  is  actually  dl- 
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rected  by  the  Soviet  Government  are  sus- 
picious of  very  enterprise  of  Metropolitan 
Nlkodlm.  That  Is  the  reason  why  the  ques- 
tion of  granting  to  the  Russian  American 
Metropolia  of  the  status  of  authocephaly 
from  Moscow  has  become  a  very  controversial 
matter,  often  raising  a  whole  uproar.  The 
newspaper  in  Russian,  "Novoye  Russkoye 
Slovo",  was  so  overloaded  with  articles  in  the 
form  of  paid  advertisements,  that  it  stopped 
printing  and  accepting  them.  They  were 
mainly  directed  against  the  acceptance  of 
the  authocephaly  from  Moscow  and  often 
written  in  very  strong  language.  The  action 
has  caused  a  lot  of  discord  in  parishes  which 
could  be  expected  from  the  very  beginning. 
The  leaders  of  the  Moscow  Patriarchate  and 
officers  of  the  MVD  directing  Church  affairs 
could  not  fall  to  forsee  It.  The  issue  has 
caused  discord  between  Moscow.  Constan- 
tinople, the  Metropolia  and  other  Churches. 
It  has  also  weakened  the  authority  of  the 
leadership  of  the  Metropolia  among  its  clergy 
and  parishes.  If  Constantinople  sticks  to  Its 
guns  and  Moscow  will  not  back  out.  the 
authocephaly  of  the  Metropolia  will  be  rec- 
ognized only  by  Churches  directly  controlled 
from  Moscow,  and  relations  with  other 
Churches  will  be  strained  as  Patriarch  Athen- 
agoras  has  Justly  stated  in  his  letter  to 
Patriarch  Alexis.  Even  the  merger  of  par- 
ishes of  the  Moscow  Patriarchate  In  this 
country  with  the  Metropolia  is  questionable. 
It  seems  that  the  opposition  among  them  is 
very  strong.  In  that  way  Moscow  will  have  a 
good  excuse  to  maintain  its  foothold  and 
spread  its  infiuence  In  the  parishes  of  her 
daughter-Church.  Future  development  will 
no  doubt  be  bringing  them  closer  and  closer 
together,  opening  new  opportunities  for 
Moscow  propaganda.  The  same  thing  is  hap- 
pening in  Japan. 

MOSCOW    AND    THE    VATICAN 

Another  Important  thing  has  happened  In 
the  relationship  between  the  Moscow  Patri- 
archate and  the  Vatican.  Moscow  has  sur- 
prised the  Orthodox  World  by  Its  agreement 
with  the  Vatican  permitting  Roman  Catho- 
lics to  have  access  to  Russian  Orthodox  sac- 
raments. Prom  the  Vatican  point  of  view  ac- 
cording to  Instructions  Issued  after  Vatican 
n  sacraments  may  be  given  to  the  Orthodox 
on  a  reciprocal  basis.  However,  this  Is  incon- 
sistent with  the  Orthodox  canon  law.  There- 
fore a  unilateral  decision  of  the  Moscow 
Patriarchate,  even  without  consultation  with 
other  Orthodox  Churches,  has  been  quite  a 
shock  for  them,  so  closely  following  the 
shock  made  by  the  unilateral  decision  in  re- 
gard to  the  authocephaly  In  America. 

At  every  action  Involving  foreign  relations 
this  could  not  be  done  without  instructions 
from  the  atheist  government.  As  the  Synod 
of  the  Church  of  Greece  has  pointed  out  In 
its  statement  on  that  occasion,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  find  cannonical  or  dogmatical  grounds 
for  such  a  decision.  We  must  therefore  look 
for  motives  of  the  Moscow  Patriarchate  on 
another  side.  We  know  that  a  lively  exchange 
of  visits  took  place  lately  between  Rome  and 
Moscow.  Two  Russian  priests  are  living  In 
Rome  at  the  Russlcum  for  quite  a  long  time. 
Metropolitan  Nlkodlm  as  a  pilgrim  and 
Metroi>olttan  Phllaret  Oenisenko  of  Kiev 
have  visited  Rome  recently.  We  can  therefore 
presume  that  some  negotiations  preceded  the 
Moscow  decision.  In  that  respect  we  must 
take  Into  consideration  that  Vatican  has 
much  to  discuss  with  Moscow  since  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  and  the  Uniates  have  been 
very  much  persecuted  in  the  U.S.S.R.  Nearly 
all  the  Roman  Catholic  churches  are  closed 
and  of  course  the  Vatican  must  be  worried 
about  Its  faithful  deprived  of  all  sacraments. 
Presumably  that  question  had  to  be  raised 
In  the  talks  during  exchanges  of  visits,  at 
meetings  with  Metropolitan  Nlkodlm  and 
perhaps  in  direct  talks  with  Soviet  officials. 
It  Is  my  guess  that  the  Vatican  was  offered 
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the  consoUdation  In  the  form  of  permitting 
Roman  Catholics  to  receive  all  sacraments  in 
the  Orthodox  Church  without  renouncing 
their  faith  and  being  converted.  On  the  other 
hand  that  decision  is  pleasing  for  the  Vati- 
can as  being  in  harmony  with  its  ecumenical 
views  and  aims.  If  that  act  provokes  confu- 
sion in  the  Orthodox  World  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment does  not  care. 

RELIGIOtrS    MOVEMENT    IN     t7.S.S.K. 

Our  last  and  perhaps  the  most  interesting 
point  of  discussion  today  is  the  reaction  of 
believers  to  the  persecution  of  Religion.  More 
and  more  parishes  are  closed.  Enormous  ef- 
forts are  made  by  the  Soviets  to  wipe  out  any 
traces  of  Religion  from  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple. However,  an  underground  movement  Is 
growing.  It  always  existed  but  the  voice  of 
brave  believers  was  rarely  heard  abroad.  It 
was  hushed  up  in  the  cells  of  prisons  and 
offices  of  the  KGB.  Now  some  channels  have 
appeared  through  which  we  hear  the  voice 
of  those  who  challenge  the  Soviet  policies  in 
open  statement.  They  are  largely  encouraged 
by  radio  emissions  and  smuggled  religious 
literature  from  the  West. 

Mr.  Gleb  Rar  can  give  you  some  informa- 
tion about  the  response  to  that  work.  He  is 
taking  part  in  it  as  a  member  of  a  group  of 
our  believers  in  Europe  called  "The  Orthodox 
Action".  Formerly  he  has  given  much  time 
to  the  study  of  the  situation  of  Religion  In 
the  U.S.SJI.  and  has  published  a  book  about 
it.  He  has  also  worked  several  years  in  Berlin 
helping  escapees  before  their  fiow  was 
stopped  by  the  building  of  the  wall  between 
East  and  West  parts  of  the  City. 


[From  the  Baton  Rouge  (La.)  Advocate.  Apr. 
19.  1970] 

CoMMTTNiSTS  ScHXctru  Near-Religious  Rnzs 
FOB   Lenxn   Anntversaby 

Rulers  of  countries  populated  by  more 
than  a  billion  people  plan  extravagant  quasi- 
religious  rites  this  week  to  celebrate  the  leg- 
acy of  Lenin. 

The  man  who  took  that  revolutionary 
name  was  born  Vladimir  Olyich  Ulyanov  100 
years  ago  on  April  22  In  Simbirsk,  now  Uly- 
anovsk, and  died  almost  5  years  later  in 
Moscow. 

What  blessings  were  bequeathed  to  man- 
kind by  the  founder  of  Bolshevism  and  the 
Soviet  state?  A  glance  uound  the  world  pro- 
vides plenty  of  evidence  of  the  legacy. 

In  the  25  years  since  World  War  11  ended, 
the  world  has  seen  more  than  400  major 
eruptions  of  violence.  Several  had  the  super- 
powers on  the  brink  of  nuclear  war.  Lenin's 
teachings,  as  applied  by  his  successors,  must 
share  the  blame. 

Today  Lenin's  writings  are  endlessly  quoted 
as  Incontrovertible  gospel  to  Justify  actions 
both  of  the  violent,  impatient  revolutionaries 
and  the  cautious  Communist  bureaucrats  en- 
trenched in  their  own  countries. 

Much  of  Lenin  is  self-contradictory.  His 
works  can  be  interpreted  by  widely  divergent 
elements  to  support  their  respective  causes. 
The  Chinese  Communists  claim  to  be  the 
only  true  Leninists.  The  Russians  denounce 
the  Chinese  as  outrageous  heretics  and  claim 
to  be  the  only  true  Leninists.  National  Com- 
munists, International  Communists,  Trotsky- 
Ists,  Stalinists,  Maoists  all  claim  to  be  the 
only  true  Leninists.  And  all  these  have  some- 
thing In  common:  a  conviction  that  revolu- 
tion led  by  communists  must  sweep  over 
the  world. 

For  all  of  them.  Lenin  is  the  true  prophet. 
Orthodox  Moscow-liners  and  far-out  ultra- 
revolutionaries  alike  select  and  adapt  Lenin 
as  needed,  believing  with  him  that  victory 
Is  the  only  goal,  hesitation  the  only  crime, 
that  the  end  Justifies  any  means  at  all. 

Lenin's  works  are  used  as  a  blueprint  for 
strategy  and  tactics  and  have  much  to  do 
with  today's  turmoil  around  the  world.  Here 
are  only  a  few  of  the  teachings  of  Leninism: 
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Item:  The  doctrine  that  violent  revolution 
must  engulf  the  world. 

With  his  government  newly  installed  after 
seiziire  of  the  Russian  revolution  by  the  Bol- 
sheviks. Lenin  wrote  that  "either  the  Soviet 
government  triumphs  in  every  covmtry  in 
the  world  or  the  most  reactionary  imperial- 
ism triumphs  .  .  .  one  or  the  other.  There  Is 
no  middle  coiirse."  When  Soviet  power  was 
fully  established,  he  predicted,  "We  may  ex- 
pect the  world  revolution." 

Item:  The  doctrine  that  only  constant 
violence  can  bring  political  change. 

"Great  historical  questions."  wrote  Lenin, 
"can  be  solved  only  by  violence,  and  orga- 
nization of  violence  in  the  modem  struggle 
is  a  military  organization." 

Item:  The  doctrine  that  wars  are  Inevit- 
able until  the  day  of  world  communism. 

"As  long  as  capitalism  and  socialism  exist 
we  cannot  live  In  peace,"  wrote  Lenin.  "In 
the  end,  one  or  the  other  will  triumph — a 
funeral  dirge  will  be  sung  over  the  Soviet 
republic  or  over  world  capitalism."  Again: 

"The  existence  of  the  Soviet  republic  side 
by  side  with  imperialist  states  for  a  long 
time  is  unthinkable.  One  or  the  other  must 
triumph  in  the  end.  And  before  that  end 
supervenes,  a  series  of  frightful  collisions 
between  the  Soviet  republic  and  the  bour- 
geois states  will  be  inevitable." 

Item:  The  notion  that  there  are  good  wars 
and  bad  wars. 

"Socialists,  without  ceasing  to  be  Social- 
ists, cannot  oppose  any  kind  of  war,"  said 
Lenin.  "Socialists  never  would  oppose  revo- 
lutionary wars."  But  "if  war  is  waged  by  the 
exploiting  class  with  the  object  of  strength- 
ening its  class  rule,  such  war  is  a  criminal 
war,"  translated,  this  means  that  wars  for 
Communist  aims  are  good,  all  others  are  bad. 

Item:  The  concept  of  guerrilla  war  as  an 
Instrument  to  spread  communism. 

"Of  course,"  Lenin  told  the  Communist  in- 
ternational In  1921.  "there  are  many  more 
difficulties  in  this  sphere  than  in  any  others, 
but  at  all  events  the  movement  is  advanc- 
ing and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  masses 
of  toilers  and  peasants  in  colonial  countries 
are  still  backward,  they  will  play  a  very  im- 
portant part  in  coming  phases  of  the  world 
revolution. 

Item:  Terror  and  coercion  must  be  used 
by  proletarians  as  Instruments  of  state  au- 
thority. 

"We  have  never  rejected  terror  in  princi- 
ple, nor  can  we  do  so,"  wrote  Lenin.  "Terror 
is  a  form  of  military  operation  which  may 
be  usefully  applied  or  maybe  even  essential 
in  certain  moments,  iinder  certain  condi- 
tions." Again:  "The  state  belongs  to  the 
sphere  of  coercion.  It  would  be  madness  to 
renounce  coercion,  particularly  in  the  epoch 
of  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat." 

VANGUARD    BOLX 

Item:  The  Communists  are  an  anointed 
elite  destined  to  lead  the  masses,  and  only 
one  party  must  wield  all  the  power. 

"Bolsheviks,"  counseled  Lenin,  "must  never 
forget  their  role  as  the  vanguard  as  distinct 
from  "the  whole  of  the  masses.' "  The  con- 
cept of  proletarian  dictatorship,  he  wrote, 
"has  meaning  only  when  the  single  clasa 
knows  that  it  alone  take  political  power 
into  its  hands  and  does  not  deceive  either  it- 
self or  others  by  fine  speeches  about  'popular, 
generally  elected,  sanctified  by  all  the  peo- 
ple' authority." 

Item:  Communists  In  all  countries  owe 
their  first  allegiance  to  Moscow. 

"Every  party  that  wishes  to  affiliate  to 
the  Communist  International."  Lenin  told 
that  world  conspiracy,  "must  render  selflessly 
devoted  assistance  to  every  Soviet  republic 
in  its  struggle  against  counter  revolutionary 
forces." 

Item:  Organized  subversion  and  deception 
abroad  is  a  revolutionary  tactic. 

Lenin  said  Communists  must  combine  11- 
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legal  and  legal  actlvltlea.  "resort  to  all  sorts 
of  strategems.  maneuvers.  Illegal  methods, 
evasions  and  subterfuges  so  as  only  to  get 
Into  the  trade  unions,  remain  In  them  and 
carry  on  Communist  work  wltliln  them  at 
aU  costs."  They  must  be  able  to  accept  defeat 
and  humiliation  whenever  It  helps  the  cause, 
because  the  end  JusUfles  the  means.  "If  you 
are  unable  to  adapt  yourself.  If  you  are  not 
Inclined  to  crawl  in  the  mud  on  your  belly, 
you  are  not  a  revolutionary,  but  a  chatter- 
box." 

powsBm.  oppoNxirr 

What  If  the  system  the  Communists  oppose 
Is  powerful?  Compromise  may  be  temporarily 
necessary  because  "to  accept  battle  at  a  time 
when  It  la  obviously  advantageoiu  to  the 
enemy  and  not  to  us  Is  a  crime,  and  those 
political  leaders  of  the  revolutionary  class 
who  are  unable  to  tack,  to  maneuver,  to  com- 
promise In  order  to  avoid  an  obviously  dis- 
advantageous battle  are  good  for  nothing." 


INDIANA  SOIL  AND  WATER  CONSER- 
VATION DISTRICT  PUBLIC  SPEAK- 
ING CONTEST 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or   UfOlANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  21.  1970 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  three 
students  from  Indiana's  Third  Congres- 
sional District  have  been  winners  in  the 
Indiana  Soil  and  Water  Conservation 
District  public  speaking  contest. 

These  speeches  highlight  the  efforts 
of  the  soil  and  water  conservation  dis- 
tricts in  protecting  the  quality  of  our  en- 
vironment for  over  30  years. 

Phil  Rarrick.  a  student  at  Clay  High 
School.  South  Bend,  won  the  St.  Joseph 
County  division  of  this  public  speaking 
contest. 

In  the  northwestern  Indiana  area  divi- 
sion of  the  contest.  Larry  Stucker  was 
the  winner  and  Joe  Zslgray  placed  sec- 
ond. Both  of  these  Marshall  County  stu- 
dents attend  the  Divine  Heart  Seminary 
at  Donaldson,  Ind. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  insert  these  three 
speeches  in  the  Record: 

TK«     Son,     AND     Wat««     CONSXHVATION     Dw- 

TBICT — Its   Rovz  in    Dsvxlofino   A   Qxtai.- 

RT   Envikonicxnt   rot   Hoosizas 
(By  PhU  Rarrick) 

Turtle  Creek  was  a  typical  Indian  town — 
until  the  Hoods  came,  causing  erosion  of  the 
rich  topsoll  and  extensive  crop  damage.  Then 
droughts  followed  the  floods,  drying  up  the 
meager  water  supplies  and  destroying  more 
crops.  As  these  calamities  continued,  the 
farmers  found  it  Increasingly  dllBcult  to 
make  a  living.  The  townspeople  suffered  also, 
since  the  farmers  could  not  buy  merchan- 
dise from  their  stores.  Like  a  man  slowly 
wasting  away  from  the  lethal  growth  of  can- 
cer. Turtle  Creek  was  gradually  dying. 

Suddenly,  the  people  realized  that  they 
were  In  a  fight  for  survival.  Quickly  they  or- 
ganized a  BoU  and  water  conservation  dis- 
trict (SWCD).  If  Turtle  Creek  was  to  sur- 
vive. Its  people  concluded.  It  must  develop 
a  quality  environment  as  soon  as  possible. 
Tbey  decided  that  the  SWCD's  role  would, 
therefore,  be  four-fold.  First,  the  community 
would  have  to  be  unified.  Then  It  would  have 
to  be  educated.  Next,  a  plan  for  dealing  with 
the  Immediate  conservation  problems  and 
those  of  the  future  would  have  to  be  made. 
Finally,  with  a  unified,  educated  community. 
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and  a  plan  to  follow,  action  could  b«  taken 
enlisting  the  necessary  cooperation  of  nature. 

1CT7LTIPHASXD   aOLXS 

The  first  part  of  the  SWCD's  multlpbased 
role  called  for  the  unification  of  the  people 
of  Turtle  Creek.  Farmer,  businessman,  house- 
wife, student,  and  manufacturer  all  affect 
nature  and,  conversely,  are  affected  by  na- 
ture. Thus,  no  segment  of  the  community  can 
be  overlooked.  Realizing  this  Important  fact, 
the  district  united  the  county  government, 
news  media,  civic  groups,  churches  and 
schools,  and  other  local  organizations  with 
the  common  goal  of  developing  a  quality  en- 
vironment for  Turtle  Creek. 

The  next  step,  the  education  of  the  com- 
munity, was  accomplished  through  education 
programs  and  such  events  as  tours,  exhibits, 
and  a  conservation  camp  for  the  youth.  Soil 
and  water  conservation  experts  were  asked 
to  speak  to  the  Turtle  Creek  landowners. 
Bulletins  from  the  Agricultural  Research 
Center  of  the  U.S.  Dep«u-tment  of  Agriculture 
were  distributed  throughout  the  community. 
Several  leaders  from  the  community  were 
elected  to  be  trained  by  the  State  Soil  and 
Water  Conservation  Committee  so  that  the 
SWCD  would  be  Intelligently  directed. 

The  third  step  In  the  SWCD's  multlphased 
role  to  develop  a  quality  environment  was 
to  establish  a  plan  of  action,  one  that  would 
not  only  solve  the  present  problems,  but  also 
prevent  future  ones  from  arising.  This  re- 
quired Intelligent  planning,  ample  fweslght, 
and  accurate  Information  on  the  soils  In  the 
district.  To  obtain  this  Information,  soil  sur- 
veys were  taken  to  discover  where  flooding 
might  occur,  where  drainage  was  a  problem, 
where  septic  tanks  would  not  work,  what 
soils  were  not  safe  for  buildings  or  roads, 
and  similar  Important  facts.  With  this  neces- 
sary information,  the  SWCD  was  able  to  plan 
watershed  and  flood  prevention  projects 
whose  main  purpose  was  to  control  flooding 
and  protect  the  land.  However,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  take  such  needs  as  community  water 
supply  needs,  recreation  needs,  and  wildlife 
needs  Into  consideration  before  Turtle  Creek 
could  have  a  comprehensive  plan  that  would 
be  mutually  beneflclal  to  all. 

Finally,  the  last  step  could  be  taken  to 
fulflU  the  SWCD's  foxxr-fold  role.  The  peo- 
ple were  united,  educated,  and  had  a  plan 
to  follow.  The  fourth  phase  called  for  the 
plan  to  be  Implemented  and  the  people  of 
Turtle  Creek,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
SWCD,  attacked  their  problems  with  a  con- 
fldent  zeal.  The  district  helped  landowners 
develop,  apply,  and  maintain  conservation 
plans  on  their  land.  It  sponsored  small 
watershed  programs.  It  provided  leadership 
for  area  and  community-wide  conservation 
projects.  The  district  also  assisted  several 
community  organizations  In  developing  a 
beautiful  and  functional  landscape  for  the 
community. 

A    QVJLLXrr    KNVOtONltKNT 

Today,  the  people  of  Turtle  Creek  only 
need  to  look  around  them  to  see  how  effec- 
tive their  SWCD  has  been  in  fulfilling  lu 
comprehensive  role  to  develop  a  quality 
environment.  A  system  of  pipes  drains  the 
fields  and  protects  against  floods.  A  res- 
ervoir has  Increased  the  available  water 
supply  three  times,  thus  erasing  fears  of 
drought  damage  In  the  future.  The  farmers 
have  become  more  prosperous  than  ever 
before  and.  In  turn,  the  townsfolk  have 
thrived.  Living  now  In  a  quality  environ- 
ment, the  people  of  Turtle  Creek  are  reap- 
ing the  beneflts  nature  bestows  those  who 
use  her  wisely. 

Turtle  Creek  Is.  of  course,  a  hypothetical 
example.  Illustrating  the  SWCD's  multi- 
phased  Toie  In  developing  a  quality  en- 
vironment. In  the  development  stage,  this 
role  Is  a  step  by  step  process.  However,  when 
a  quality  environment  Is  developed,  the 
SWCD    must    continue    to    unify,    educate. 
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plan,  and  assist  the  community.  As  can  be 
seen  In  the  Turtle  Creek  Illustration,  if  all 
phases  are  carefully  followed,  a  quality  en- 
vironment can  be  obtained  and  maintained. 
Spkxch  or  LAimT  Smxix.  Divufx  Hxast 
Seiitnaxt  Donaloson,  Ind. 

Ladles  and  Gentlemen,  good  evening. 

"The  wind  grew  strong  and  hard,  and  it 
worked  at  the  rain  crust  in  the  corn  flelds. 
Little  by  little  the  sky  was  darkened  by  the 
mixing  dust,  and  the  wind  felt  over  the 
earth  loosened  the  dtist  and  carried  it 
away.  The  finest  dust  did  not  settle  back 
to  the  earth  now,  but  disappeared  into  the 
darkening  sky.  The  corn  threshed  the  wind, 
and  made  a  dry  rushing  sound." 

ABAlfOONINO    OLD    WATS    Or    LITX 

The  preceedlng  passage,  from  John  Stein- 
beck's. "Grapes  of  Wrath",  conveys  the 
hardships  of  the  farmers  who  lived  through 
the  dust  storms  of  the  1930's.  Plagued  by 
dust  storms,  bankruptcy,  and  other  calami- 
ties, the  farmers  of  Oklahoma,  as  depicted 
by  John  Steinbeck's  Pulitzer  Prize  winning 
novel.  "The  Grapes  of  Wrath",  were  a  sul- 
len frustrated  lot.  The  tragedies  of  depres- 
sion heightened  their  frustration,  the  frus- 
tration, that  forced  them  to  abandon  not 
only  their  homes  and  farms,  but  .  .  .  their 
ways  of  life. 

"The  Soil  and  Water  Conservation  Dis- 
trict— Its  roles  In  developing  a  quality  en- 
vironment for  Hooelers." 

In  my  speech  tonight.  I  would  like  to 
discuss  the  functions  of  the  Soil  and  Water 
Conservation  District  and  the  problems 
that  It  confronts. 

OPXaATINC   STaUCTHRX   or  THZ   son,   AND   WATXB 
CONSEBVATION     OISTXICT 

Soil  and  Water  Conservation  Districts  are 
legally  constituted  units  or  instrumentalities 
of  State  government,  created  to  administer 
soil  and  water  conservation  work  within  their 
boundaries.  Each  district  Is  self-governed.  It 
has  authority  to  enter  Into  working  agree- 
ments with  other  governmental  agencies  and 
with  private  concerns  to  carry  out  Its  pur- 
poses. The  Soil  and  Water  Conservation  Dis- 
trict provides  assistance  to  rural  land  owners 
and  operators,  watershed  associations,  and 
others.  Once  established,  a  soil  and  water 
Conservation  District,  Is  legally  responsible 
for  soil  and  water  conservation  within  Its 
territory,  much  as  a  county  Is  responsible 
for  roads  or  a  school  district  for  education. 

The  Soil  and  Water  Conservation  District 
enters  Into  cooperative  agreements  with  land 
owners  and  operators  who  wish  to  partici- 
pate In  the  district's  program. 

In  general,  a  two-point  consensus  Is 
reached  by  the  state  and  Its  districts,  and 
that  Is  this: 

(1)  The  land  owner  or  operator  agrees  to 
prepare  and  follow  a  conservation  plan  for 
using  his  land  within  lu  capability  and 
treating  it  according  to  Its  needs. 

(2)  The  district  agrees  to  provide  a  soli  and 
land  capability  map.  information,  technical 
assistance,  and  other  services  and  materials 
as  available  and  needed  to  help  the  "coop- 
erator"  (and  this  is  an  Important  term) ,  car- 
ry out  the  plan. 

Individual  farm,  ranch,  and  other  soU  and 
water  conservation  plans  are  the  backbone 
of  a  soil  and  water  conservation  program. 

A  plan  gives  a  land  owner  or  operator  a 
picture  of  his  soil  and  water  resources,  his 
land's  conservation  needs,  and  the  soil  and 
water  management  problems.  It  enables  him 
to  make  needed  land  use  changes  and  to 
Install  needed  combinations  of  practices  in 
an  orderly  manner. 

Actually  the  purposes  and  objectives  of  the 
district,  boll  down  to  this:  the  Installment 
of  a  spirit  of  welfare  and  general  concern, 
and  cooperation  among  the  agricultural  com- 
munity. 

This  cooperation  manifests  Itself  In  face 
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of  the  overwhelming  problems  which  con- 
front the  agricultural  community  today. 

GXOWINO    PROBLUIS    Or    POLLUTION 

The  problems  of  the  1930*8  are  past,  but 
that  Is  not  to  say  that  there  are  not  prob- 
lems of  the  same  magnitude  and  dimension 
existing  today. 

The  complex  problems  of  ecology  and  man's 
struggle  with  his  environment  are  refiected 
In  the  growing  problems  of  pollution. 

Industries  are  encouraged  to  move  Into 
rural  and  suburban  areas  where  often,  laws 
governing  the  disposal  of  waste  are  either 
weak  or  nonexistent.  In  order  to  economize, 
industrialists  often  choose  low-priced  farm 
acreage  to  deposit  large  amounts  of  waste. 

The  massive  abuse  of  our  water  resources 
Is  graphically  proven  by  the  Department  of 
Interior,  which  claims  that  only  6.7%  of 
water  that  Industry  draws  for  Its  own  use. 
Is  actually  used.  6.7%  !  I 

And  looking  further  into  the  peripheral 
of  problems  facing  the  agricultural  as  well 
as  the  urban  communities.  One  must  per- 
ceive the   inevitable  rise  in  population. 

Unless  the  agricultural  oommimlty,  and 
the  urban  community  cooperate  on  matters 
of  conservation,  by  working  through  these 
state-wide  Soil  and  Water  Conservation  Dis- 
tricts, Hoosiers  will  eventually  be  faced  with 
these  questions.  Will  Indiana  be  ready  to 
feed  a  growing  population?  Is  there  enough 
clean  water  for  Hoosiers?  Can  Hooelers  live 
in  a  quality  environment  with  such  abuse 
and  pollution? 

It  is  no  longer  a  luxury  for  the  State  of 
Indiana  to  become  Involved  In  the  conserva- 
tion to  our  environment.  It  Is  no  longer  a 
hobby  to  be  concerned  about  our  soil  and 
water  problems. 

Improper  price  stabilization  contributes 
not  only  to  the  imbalance  of  the  agricultural 
community,  but  to  the  American  economy  as 
well. 

When  a  fanner  lacks  knowledge  of  flood 
prevention  and  draining  techniques  and 
other  essentials,  he  not  only  deprives  him- 
self of  success,  but  damages  agricultural 
progress  as  well. 

COOPXKATION   AND   COMICiririTT   SPIRIT 

The  Soil  and  Water  Conservation  District 
is  a  cooperative,  and  a  community.  When  one 
member  of  the  community  contributes 
poorly,  he  endangers  the  progress  of  the  en- 
tire conun unity.  And  likewise,  when  a  fanner 
achieves  success,  his  accomplishments  con- 
tribute to  the  welfare  of  the  entire  com- 
munity. A  farmer's  success  In  the  district 
can  actually  be  attributed  in  many  cases  to 
the  cooperation  he  received  from  his  fellow 
farmers  In  the  Soil  and  Water  Conservation 
District. 

The  well-being  of  the  whole— depends  en- 
tirely upon  the  efforts  of  each  individual 
member.  A  machine  cannot  work  properly 
unless  all  of  its  parts  function  correctly.  .  .  . 
and  so  it  Is  with  the  Soil  and  Water  Conser- 
vation District. 

Probably  the  closest  parallel  that  can  be 
drawn  to  the  Hoosier/ American  Soil  and  Con- 
servation District  system.  Is  the  "kibbutz" 
system  in  Israel.  A  "kibbutz"  or  "moshav"  in 
Israel,  impresses  upon  each  individual  his 
importance  to  the  community.  A  "moehav"  Is 
a  group  of  families  living  In  one  community. 
Each  family,  each  individual  contributes  to 
the  betterment  of  the  other,  through  agri- 
cultural production.  A  democratically  run 
organization,  the  moshav  provides  the  equip- 
ment and  training  that  Is  necessary  for  the 
farmer  to  survive  successfully. 

This  is  the  type  of  organization  that  the 
Soil  and  Water  Conservation  District  Is.  The 
district  provokes  Interest  In  Its  activities  by 
sponsoring  such  projects  as  the  Orathorlcal 
Contest  that  you  are  now  listening  to. 

Cooperation  and  commtmity  spirit  genw- 
ate  the  succeesful  SoU  and  Water  Conaer- 
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vatlon  District,  and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to 
state  that  ooiuervatlon  is  every  one's  con- 
oenx. 

In  the  novel  "Grapes  of  Wrath,"  which  I 
referred  to  in  the  beginning  of  my  speech, 
the  Joad  Family  Is  forced  to  flee  their  home 
because  of  Inevitable  disaster.  I  sometimes 
wonder  that  if  the  Joad  family  were  able  to 
utilize  an  organization  such  as  the  Soil  and 
Water  Conservation  District,  as  an  effective 
weapon  to  combat  their  problems,  they  might 
never  have  been  forced  from  their  homestead, 
and  their  way  of  life. 

Good  Evening. 

^  Winner  Stre-AazA  Contest 
The  Son.  and  Water  Conservation  District: 
Its  Role  in  Developing  a  Qualttt  Envi- 
ronment FOR  Hoosiers 

(By  Joe  Zslgray) 
Thirty  years  ago,  the  Soil  and  Water  Con- 
servation District  was  established  In  the 
State  of  Indiana.  Its  purpose:  to  help  solve 
the  growing  problems  facing  conservation 
in  the  state.  Since  1940  to  the  present  time. 
It  has  labored  at  this  task. 

Although  the  Soil  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion District  does  exist,  what  Is  its  role  In 
the  State  of  Indiana?  I  feel  that  the  answer 
to  this  question  can  be  found  In  the  topic  on 
which  we  are  to  speak  about  tonight.  The 
role  of  the  Soil  and  Water  Conservation  Dis- 
trict Is  developing  a  qiiallty  environment  for 
hoosiers.  The  next  logical  question  is  to  ask. 
Is  the  role  of  developing  a  quality  environ- 
ment for  hooelers  being  fulfilled  by  the  SoU 
and  Water  Conservation  District?  Let  us  ex- 
amine this  question! 

rULTILLING    PAST    ROLE 

Let's  turn  to  the  past!  In  the  past 
has  the  Soil  and  Water  Conservation  District 
fulfilled  its  role?  Since  Its  conception  In 
1940,  the  Soil  and  Water  Conservation  Dis- 
trict has  worked  hard  In  trying  to  solve  the 
problems  of  flooding,  erosion,  improper  land 
useage,  and  other  such  conservation  prob- 
lems plaguelng  the  State,  thus  helping  to  de- 
velop a  quality  environment  for  hooelers. 
Since  its  conception  In  1940,  the  Soil  and 
Water  Conservation  District  has  renovated 
over  %  million  acres  of  pastureland.  thus  not 
only  providing  a  source  of  food  for  livestock 
but  also  preventing  erosion  by  planting 
grasses  to  hold  the  soil  firm.  To  protect  our 
crop  lands  from  erosion,  over  ^  million  acres 
of  contour  plowing  and  over  2000  miles  of 
terracing  have  been  done.  In  the  area  of 
water  care,  over  22.000  erosion  and  water 
control  structures  have  been  established. 
Some  of  these  structures  Include  check  dams 
and  grass  water-ways  to  prevent  excessive 
soU  loes  due  to  flooding  waters,  ponds  and 
reservoirs  to  store  water  needed  for  use.  To 
protect  and  to  develop  our  forests,  the  SoU 
and  Water  Conservation  District  has 
planted  over  106,000  acres  of  trees,  not  only 
Is  It  providing  wood  and  lumber  supplies 
for  our  future  generations,  but  more  Impor- 
tantly It  Is  making  avcUlable  a  home  for  wild- 
life which  needs  the  forest  for  survival.  So 
in  the  past.  I  think  we  can  safely  say  that 
the  Soil  and  Water  Conservation  District  has 
fulfilled  Its  role  In  developing  a  quality  en- 
vironment for  Hoosiers. 

LiKZ  A  rand 

Now.  how  about  the  present?  Is  the  SoU 
and  Water  Conservation  District  fulfiUlng 
Its  role  in  the  present?  The  answer  to  this 
question  lies  largely  with  us.  For  we  are 
the  Soil  and  Water  Conservation  District,  so 
what  we  do  wlU  determine  whether  or  not 
the  District  Fulfills  its  role. 

For  you  see,  the  SoU  and  Water  Conser- 
vation District  la  like  a  hand.  A  hand  Is  made 
up  of  fingers,  each  Individual  and  capable  of 
some  movement.  But  put  these  Fingers  in 
an  (»ganlzed  structure  such  as  the  hand  they 
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are  able  to  do  amazing  feats,  such  as  grasp- 
ing, picking  up,  setting  down,  pushing,  or 
puUlng.  So  to  with  The  SoU  and  Water  Con- 
servation District.  We,  the  individual  land 
owners  and  operators,  are  the  fingers  of  the 
District.  Each  individual  can  do  a  limited 
amount  of  work,  but  put  all  these  individuals 
into  an  organized  structure  such  as  the  SoU 
and  Water  Conservation  District,  the  work 
which  can  be  done  Is  astonishing.  The  results 
of  the  District's  work  In  the  past  testifies  to 
this  fact.  Again,  the  results  of  4he  District's 
wx>rk  In  the  present  depends  on  up. 

The  same  problems  that  have  plagued  the 
State  In  the  past  \  are  In  existence  today. 
Maybe  they  exist  to  a  lesser  degree,  but  the 
fact  remains  that  they  still  do  exist.  The 
approach  In  dealing  with  these  problems  Is 
through  the  Watershed  programs  sponsored 
by  the  districts.  Presently,  87  such  projects 
have  been  approved  for  construction.  These 
programs  cover  about  35%  of  the  state's 
land  mass.  But  these  programs  must  have 
our  fuU  support  If  they  are  to  be  successful. 
We  must  support  these  programs  not  only 
In  spirit,  but  also  more  Importantly  by  our 
financial  assistance  and  by  our  work.  So  Is 
the  Sou  and  Water  Conservation  District 
fulfilling  Its  role  of  developing  a  quaUty 
environment  for  Hooelers?  I  think  It  Is,  for 
the  cooperation  and  the  spirit  presently  \» 
high,  and  the  Watershed  programs  are  very 
much  developing  In  the  state. 

challenge  or  the  future 
My  final  question  Is:  WiU  the  Soil  and 
Water  Conservation  District  fulfill  Its  role 
In  the  futtire?  This  Is  a  very  serious  question, 
for  In  the  future,  the  population  of  this  state 
wUl  Increase.  With  this  population  Increase, 
cities  wUl  also  become  larger  and  wlU  have 
to  expand.  The  result:  large  Industrial  cities, 
a  large  hungry  population,  and  a  smaUer 
agricultural  area  in  which  to  raise  crops  to 
support  this  poptUatlon.  Therefore,  It  wUl 
be  of  the  utmost  Importance  that  land  be 
wisely  and  properly  used,  that  erosion  caused 
by  wind  and  water  be  kept  to  a  minimum. 
It  wUI  only  be  In  this  way,  can  the  land 
yield  Its  fiUl  amount  year  after  year  which 
wUl  be  needed  to  support  so  large  a  popula- 
tion. But  this  can  only  be  done  through 
the  cooperation  of  rural  and  urban  com- 
munities alike. 

We  have  seen  the  role  of  the  SoU  and 
Water  Conservation  District.  That  role  Is 
developing  a  quality  environment  for  Hoo- 
siers. We  have  seen  that  the  SoU  and  Water 
Conservation  District  has  fulfilled  Its  role 
In  the  past  and  Is  continuing  to  do  so  In  the 
present.  The  big  question  Is:  Will  the  SoU 
and  Water  Conservation  District  fulflU  Its 
role  In  developing  a  quality  environment  in 
the  future? 

You  are  the  SoU  and  Water  Conservation 
District.  That  question  I  leave  to  you. 


SOUTH  AFRICAN  THREADS  AMONG 
THE   GOLD 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

or  cAuroRNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  21.  1970 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
at  this  time  to  include  in  the  Record  an 
article  written  by  my  noted  colleague 
from  Wisconsin,  Congressman  Henry 
Reuss.  Extracted  from  the  March  20. 
1970.  issue  of  Commonweal,  the  article 
deals  with  an  area  in  which  the  Con- 
gressman is  eminently  qualified,  interna- 
tional finance.  Long  interested  in  and 
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concerned  about  international  monetary 
problems,  Mr.  Rettss  now  serves  as  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  oc  Interna- 
tional Finance. 

Already  an  author  in  his  own  right,  the 
Congressman  has  added  but  one  more 
credit  to  his  knowledge  and  expertise, 
having  presented  in  this  article  an  in- 
teresting and  Informed  consideration  of 
the  current  policies  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment toward  South  African  gold 
purchases  and  the  international  gold 
market  Mr.  Reuss  hsis  suggested  con- 
tradictions in  this  policy  which  deserve 
consideration  by  concerned  individuals, 
both  in  Congress  and  in  the  public  at 
large. 

The  article  follows: 
South  Atbican  Thbkaim  Among  thx  Oolo 
(By  HKmT  S.  Ret;ss) 

Th«  United  States  Treasury  apparently 
Just  cant  stand  prosperity.  No  sooner  had  the 
world  monetary  system  won  the  war  by  South 
Africa  to  force  the  free  market  price  of  gold 
dangerously  out  of  sight  than  the  Treasury. 
last  December  30.  concluded  an  agreement 
with  South  Africa  and  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  whereby  the  IMP — and  ulti- 
mately the  United  States — will  support  the 
price  of  South  African  gold  by  buying  It  at 
•35  an  ounce  whenever  the  price  dips  t>elow 
that  figure  In  the  free  market. 

To  understand  the  meaning  of  the  year- 
end  gold  agreement,  let  us  look  at  the  history 
of  gold  and  the  dollar  In  the  last  25  years. 
Under  the  1945  Bretton  Woods  Charter  on 
which  the  International  monetary  system  Is 
based,  the  United  States  agreed  to  sell  gold 
to  official  monetary  authorities  for  (35  an 
oiince.  The  U.S.  gold  reserve  was  then  some 
•30  billion,  and  foreign  dollar  claims  against 
It  were  only  •?  billion.  Thus  It  looked  as  if 
the  United  States  could  support  this  vestige 
of  the  gold  standard  without  embarrassment 
to  Itself. 

But  for  the  last  20  years  the  United  States 
has  been  losing  gold  and  accumulating 
short-term  debts  It  owes  foreigners.  Today 
our  gold  stock  la  •!!  9  billion,  and  the  dol- 
lar claims  outstanding  In  foreign  bands  are 
•426  billion.  This  four-to-one  bookkeeping 
•'Insolvency"  exposes  us  to  pressures  which 
caused  us  seriously  to  retard  economic 
growth  In  the  first  half  of  the  1960's  and  to 
Impose  undesirable  controls  on  American  In- 
vestment and  aid  in  more  recent  years. 

Countries  like  Prance  have  a  long  history 
of  using  financial  power  for  political  pur- 
poses. Prance  withdrew  funds  from  Austria 
in  1931  to  pressure  Austria  Into  avoiding 
union  with  Germany — a  move  that  led  to 
the  collapse  of  the  Credlt-Anstalt  bank  In 
Vienna,  which  In  turn  led  to  a  collapse  of  the 
International  monetary  system  and  in  part 
to  the  rise  of  Hitler. 

More  recently.  In  the  mld-i960's,  Prance 
embarked  upon  a  campaign  to  harass  the 
dollar.  If  the  United  States  were  forced  to 
give  up  her  gold  for  Prench-held  dollars,  the 
Prench  authorities  reasoned,  a  panic  cotild 
well  be  started  which  could  Induce  the 
United  States  to  bolster  her  flagging  reserve 
position  by  doubling  the  price  of  gold.  Thus 
the  Prench  gold  speculators  woiild  be  re- 
warded In  their  speculation. 

Prance's  efforts  to  have  the  price  of  gold 
doubled  were  vigorously  joined  In  by  the 
largest  gold  producer.  South  Africa,  which 
today  produces  three-fourths  of  the  world's 
newly  mined  gold.  The  Soviet  Union,  the 
other  large  gold  producer,  sat  by,  hoping 
that  the  effort  to  raise  the  price  of  gold 
would  succeed. 

Tbese  efforts  to  torpedo  the  dollar  came 
to  a  climax  In  the  winter  of  1907-1998.  The 
time  was  propitious,  becaose  International 
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financial  markets  were  unsettled  by  the  de- 
valuation of  the  pound  sterling  in  Novem- 
ber, 1967,  and  by  the  disastrous  fourth- 
quarter  XTnlted  States  balance  of  payments 
deficit.  The  United  States,  the  United  King- 
dom, and  other  members  of  the  "gold  pool" 
poured  gold  into  the  London  market,  trying 
to  prevent  the  speculators  from  raising  the 
price  to  well  above  tSS.  The  fear  was  that  If 
the  free  market  price  of  gold  went  to  around 
•50  an  ounce,  central  bankers  would  sell 
their  g^ld  In  this  market  for  a  profit,  replace 
it  from  the  United  States  at  (35  an  ounce 
by  presenting  their  dollars,  and  then  repeat 
the  process  until  the  United  States  was  forced 
to  raise  the  price  of  gold.  The  gold  pool 
poured  some  •S  billion  of  gold  into  the  Lon- 
don market  within  a  few  weeks.  But  the  price 
of  gold  continued  to  go  up.  and  a  catastrophe 
loomed  ahead. 

But  then.  In  the  nick  of  time,  the  seven 
gold  pool  countries  framed  the  March  17, 
1968  Washington  two-tier  gold  agreement. 
Professor  Richard  Cooper  of  Yale,  adviser  to 
both  the  Johnson  and  Nixon  Administra- 
tions, describes  that  agreement:  "To  prevent 
further  losses,  in  March  1968  the  pool  took 
the  far-reaching  step  of  allowing  the  market 
price  of  gold  to  go  free.  The  intent  of  this 
action  was  to  divide  gold  Into  two  commodi- 
ties, one  for  monetary  purposes  and  one  for 
private  uses.  All  new  gold  was  to  be  directed 
to  private  uses:  central  banks  agreed  neither 
to  sell  nor  to  buy  gold  outside  the  monetary 
system.  It  was  as  if  all  monetary  gold  on 
March  17  were  painted  indelibly  blue,  with 
the  claim  that  no  new  gold  would  be  so 
painted  In  the  future.  This  blue  gold  could 
transfer  among  central  banks  in  settlement 
of  international  debts  at  a  value  of  ^35  an 
ounce.  Metallic  gold  could  sell  in  the  mar- 
ket like  any  other  non-ferrous  metal,  the 
price  reflecting  a  balance  between  supply 
and  demand  for  private  uses.  I'hls  division 
of  markets  was  to  be  policed  by  the  refusal 
of  the  U.S.  Treasury,  the  only  government 
committed  to  buy  and  sell  gold  for  its  cur- 
rency, to  deal  In  gold  with  those  central 
banks  that  traded  In  gold  with  the  private 
sector." 

Within  a  few  weeks  the  United  States  had 
obtained  the  adherence  to  the  two-tier  gold 
agreement  of  more  than  80  countries — 
everybody  Important  but  Prance  and  South 
Africa.  South  Africa  for  more  than  a  year — 
until  mid- 1969 — tried  to  break  the  agree- 
ment by  playing  the  old  monopolist  game 
of  withholding  Its  product  from  the  market. 
The  tree  market  price  of  gold  accordingly 
shot  above  ^40  an  ounce. 

South  Africa  needs  to  sell  practically  all 
her  annual  gold  production — around  •!  bil- 
lion— in  order  to  overcome  her  normal  bal- 
ance of  payments  deficit,  also  about  •!  bil- 
lion. By  keeping  her  gold  off  the  market,  she 
was  able  to  force  the  price  up.  In  the  hope 
that  central  banks  would  depart  from  the 
two-tier  agreement  and  once  again  threaten 
the  United  States  with  the  necessity  of 
doubling  the  price  of  gold,  or  else.  But  to 
South  Africa's  disappointment,  the  central 
banks  (with  one  unimportant  exception. 
Portugal )  held  firm  and  refused  to  buy.  Thus 
South  Africa,  desperate  for  foreign  exchange, 
was  forced  to  sell  gold  on  the  free  market  In 
the  second  half  of  1969.  The  price  of  gold 
promptly  declined,  ending  up  below  $35  an 
ounce. 

You  would  have  thought  that  the  United 
States  Treasury  would  be  rejoicing  that  the 
war  had  been  won.  There  were  problems,  but 
they  could  have  been  easily  handled. 

The  first  problem  was  that  some  central 
bankers  were  understandably  queasy  at  the 
prospect  of  their  cherished  gold  reserves  de- 
clining in  value  below  ^35  an  ounce.  Their 
citizens  might  well  question  the  wisdom  of 
their  money  managers,  who  put  so  much  of 
the  nation's  reserves  into  such  a  fragile  com- 
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modlty  as  gold.  These  legitimate  fears  of 
central  bankers  could  well  have  been  stilled 
had  the  U.S.  taken  the  lead  In  asking  the 
IMF  to  guarantee  the  (35  an  ounce  value  of 
all  legitimate  monetary  gold. 

A  second  concern  was  that  the  world's  cen- 
tral bankers  might  begin  to  welsh  on  the 
March,  1968.  two-tier  agreement,  and  openly 
or  clandestinely  buy  and  sell  gold  In  the  pri- 
vate market  in  order  to  make  a  quick  profit. 
The  House-Senate  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
national Exchange  and  Payments  pointed 
out  that  the  Treasury  had  a  splendid  weapon 
for  dissuading  foreign  central  banks  who 
might  be  tempted  to  violate  the  March.  1968, 
agreement.  As  the  Subcommittee  recom- 
mended: "The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
could  condition  his  purchase  of  gold  from  a 
foreign  monetary  authority  on  the  latter's 
assurance  that  it  bad  not  obtained  'bootleg' 
gold,  whether  newly  mined  or  hoarded,  from 
the  private  market.  This  Treasury  'condi- 
tion' would  be  intended  to,  and  In  all  likeli- 
hood would  In  fact,  discourage  foreign  official 
purchases  of  'bootleg'  gold  because  of  the 
knowledge  that  to  do  so  would  cause  the 
withdrawal  of  any  U.S.-financed  floor." 

The  Subcommittee  went  on  to  warn  that 
"the  U.S.  Treasury  should  under  no  fore- 
seeable circumstances  agree  to  support — 
either  directly,  through  the  IMP,  or  by  sanc- 
tioning the  purchases  of  other  industrial 
countries — the  free  market  price  of  gold." 

RBCOMMENDATION    ICNORKD 

The  Treasury  chose  to  ignore  the  Subcom- 
mittee's recommendation — as  of  course  it  has 
a  legal  right  to  do.  On  December  30.  1969, 
with  Congress  safely  out  of  session,  the  Treas- 
ury entered  into  the  agreement  with  South 
Africa.  Under  that  agreement.  South  Africa 
will  sell  Its  current  gold  output  In  the  private 
gold  markets  when  the  price  is  above  •SS  an 
ounce  (an  agreement  of  doubtful  value,  since 
South  Africa  had  Just  esUbllshed  that  It, 
for  all  practical  purposes,  has  to  do  this  In 
any  event  in  order  to  avoid  a  balance  of  pay- 
ment crisis  for  South  Africa) .  When  the  price 
is  below  •SS  an  ounce.  South  Africa  will  be 
able  to  sell  the  IMF  whatever  amounts  of  gold 
are  needed  in  order  to  pay  for  South  Africa's 
trade  and  Investment.  The  IMF  would  im- 
mediately unload  Its  gold  to  Its  members. 
As  the  only  country  In  the  world  committed 
to  buy  gold  at  a  fixed  price,  the  United  States 
thus  undertook  an  open-ended  commitment 
to  act  as  a  purchaser  of  last  resort  for  any 
South  African  gold  entering  the  interna- 
tional monetary  system.  The  agreement  con- 
cluded. South  Africa  Finance  Minister 
Nlcolaas  Dlederlchs  went  home  to  Pretoria,  to 
well-deserved  applause. 

What  is  puzzling  Is  that  the  United  States 
Treasury  also  apparently  expected  applause 
for  its  agreement.  The  official  Treasury  Justi- 
fication for  the  agreement  was  that  it  was 
"essential  to  the  preservation  of  the  two-tier 
1968  agreement."  But  the  1968  agreement,  as 
Professor  Cooper  has  described  It,  was  to 
retain  existing  monetary  gold  In  the  system, 
but  not  to  add  to  it.  Every  ounce  of  Soutb 
African  gold  added  to  official  monetary  re- 
serves weakens  the  two-tier  agreement.  Al- 
ready the  IMF  has  been  purchasing  South 
African  gold  under  the  December  30,  1969, 
agreement,  since  the  free  market  price  has 
remained  below  the  •35  an  ounce  level. 

Americans  were  shocked  to  hear  some 
months  ago  an  American  major  describe  the 
leveling  of  a  South  Vietnamese  village:  "In 
order  to  save  it,  we  had  to  destroy  it."  Appar- 
ently this  reasoning  appeals  to  the  Treasury: 
in  order  to  save  the  two-tier  agreement  not 
to  Introduce  new  gold  Into  the  system,  we 
have  to  introduce  new  gold  into  the  system 

The  December  30.  1969.  agreement  Is  un- 
wise for  at  least  four  reasons: 

1.  It  gives  speculators  against  the  dollar  a 
new  lease  on  life.  South  Africa  Is  given  a 
direct    never-below-^35    guarantee.    Private 
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speculators,  and  tli«  Soviet  Union,  will  get 
the  spln-oS  encouragement  that  the  South 
African  agreement  will  tend  to  produce  some 
floor  on  the  free  price  of  gold  higher  than 
otherwise  would  be  the  case.  It  thus  improves 
their  speculative  abilities. 

3.  January,  1970,  saw  the  distribution  of 
•3.6  billion  in  paper  gold — Special  Drawing 
Rights — by  the  IMP  to  Its  members.  This 
constructive  new  arrangement  Is  designed  to 
produce  an  orderly  and  controlled  Influx  of 
new  reserves  into  the  system,  one  that  will 
avoid  both  Inflation  and  deflation.  What  be- 
comes of  the  orderly  SDR  arrangement  now 
that  SDR's  will  be  supplemented  by  uncon- 
trollable amounts  of  new  South  African  gold 
coming  into  the  system? 

3.  The  December  30,  1969,  agreement 
rubbed  salt  in  the  wounds  of  the  less  de- 
veloped countries.  They  were  understand- 
ably distressed  because  two-thirds  of  the 
new  SDR's — manna  from  heaven.  In  that  they 
do  not  require  the  transfer  of  real  resources 
from  the  countries  receiving  them — went  to 
the  wealthy  developed  countries.  Stung  by 
the  deterioration  in  the  export  prices  of  their 
basic  commodities,  such  as  coffee,  cocoa  and 
tin,  they  succeeded  In  the  September,  1967, 
Rio  meeting  of  the  IMF  in  getting  a  resolu- 
tion adopted  dealing  with  "the  decisive  im- 
portance of  the  stabilization  of  prices  of  pri- 
mary products  at  a  remunerative  level  for 
the  economic  advancement  of  the  develop^ 
Ing  countries." 

The  IMF's  flrst  move  <m  "stabilisation  of 
primary  products"  is  the  December  30,  1969, 
agreement  to  stabilize  the  price  of  the  pri- 
mary product,  gold,  of  South  Africa.  That 
wealthy  South  Africa  Is  a  nation  which 
pursues  apartheid  as  a  means  of  maintaining 
the  control  of  a  white  minority  over  an  in- 
creasingly persecuted  and  revolutionary 
black  majority  does  not  make  the  discrimina- 
tion any  easier  to  bear. 

4.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  United 
States  citizen,  the  December  30,  1969,  agree- 
ment exposes  us  to  losing  real  resources — 
goods  and  services  that  Americans  produce 
by  the  sweat  of  their  brows — in  order  to  buy 
gold  needed  not  for  legitimate  monetary 
reserve  purposes,  but  to  please  South  Africa. 
More,  this  South  African  gold  will  be  paid 
for  not  by  the  ordinary  method  of  asking 
for  a  congressional  authorization  and  appro- 
priation of  the  necessary  millions  or  billions, 
but  by  simply  printing  the  dollars  that  are 
used  to  make  the  sale.  As  University  of 
Chicago  Professor  Milton  Friedman  has  said : 
"The  Treasury  is  authorized  to  create  money 
to  pay  for  gold  it  buys,  so  that  expenditures 
for  the  purchase  of  gold  do  not  appear  in 
the  budget  and  the  sums  required  need  not 
be  explicitly  appropriated  by  Congress  .  .  ." 

All  told,  the  Treasury's  December  30,  1969, 
agreement  is  a  large  step  backward.  The 
Congress  is  unhappy  about  it.  Quite  a  few 
citizens  and  taxpayers,  when  they  study  the 
agreement,  will  be  unhappy  about  it  too. 


UTAH  STATE  HAS  A  NEW  DEAN 


HON.  UURENCE  J.  BURTON 

or  irraB 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  21.  1970 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
in  Utah  take  great  pride  in  Utah  State 
University's  College  of  Natural  Resources 
and  the  reputation  that  its  faculty  and 
graduates  enjoy  throughout  the  aca- 
demic world.  I  am  confident  that  Dr. 
Thadis  W.  Box,  new  dean  of  the  college, 
will  provide  leadership  in  the  wise  use  of 
our  natural  resources  in  relation  to  man's 
total  environment.  His  ideas  for  bringing 
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a  broader  dimension  to  the  oolite  are 
explained  in  further  detail  in  an  article 
in  the  February  1970  Outlook,  the  school 
publication. 

The  article  follows : 

Nkw  Dkan,  Nsw  Ideas  m  CoLua  of 
Natdiai.  Rksoubcxs 

It  seems  quite  reasonable  that  Utah  State's 
College  of  Natural  Resources  should  be  one 
of  the  best  In  the  cotintry.  After  all  it's  stir- 
rounded  by  mountains,  forests,  lakes  and 
rivers — everything  a  good  natural  resources 
man  cares  about. 

But  Utah  State  dldnt  earn  its  reputation 
as  a  good  natural  resources  school  because  of 
the  location.  Rather,  It  Is  widely  known  be- 
cause of  its  chief  resource — people.  The  peo- 
ple on  Its  faculty  and  the  people  it  has 
graduated. 

Take  any  college  or  university  which 
teaches  courses  In  forestry,  wildlife,  range, 
conservation  and  youll  probably  find  a  Utah 
State  Natural  Resources  graduate  on  the 
faculty.  It's  the  same  in  the  professional  field. 
Chief  of  the  U.S.  Forest  Service,  President 
of  the  American  Society  of  Range  Manage- 
ment, VS.  Commissioner  of  Wildlife,  Com- 
missioner of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement— all  Utah  State  graduates.  In  Mex- 
ico, Kenya  and  Sudan  key  resource  positions 
are  held  by  former  Aggies.  Typical  of  the  ac- 
complishments of  USU  faculty  Dr.  Allen  W. 
Stokes,  professor  of  wildlife  resources,  was 
named  to  one  of  three  distinguished  lecture- 
ships provided  by  the  Utah  State  Board  of 
Higher  Education.  (See  story  page  5.) 
Over  the  past  five  years  the  college  Itself  has 
shown  a  23  per  cent  increase  In  undergrad- 
uates and  a  50  per  cent  rise  in  graduate  en- 
rollment. 

An  enviable  record  and  talking  to  the 
new  dean  of  the  College.  Dr.  Thadis  W.  Box, 
leaves  no  doubt  about  the  future  record. 
Thad  Box  is  a  Texan,  coming  back  to  USU 
from  Texas  Technological  College,  and 
though  his  voice  carries  a  slight  drawl  you 
know  what  he  says  is  more  than  the  idle 
brag  often  reputed  to  be  a  Texas  trait. 

"We  believe  our  purpose  is  to  provide 
leadership  in  and  knowledge  for  the  use  of 
natural  resources  in  relation  to  man's  total 
environment,"  he  says  explaining  a  broader 
dimension  for  the  College. 

"We've  been  working  against  pollution  for 
years,  but  it's  been  primarily  water  pollu- 
tion and  today's  world  requires  a  much  larger 
view." 

Addressing  their  ciirrlculum  to  the  entire 
spectrum  of  ecology  will  expand  several  areas 
of  the  College  of  Natural  Resotirces.  Some 
of  these  fields  Include  outdoor  recreation  and 
tourism;  land  use  appraisal  such  as  insti- 
tuting compromises  between  rural  and  urban 
interests  to  bring  about  wise  use  of  land; 
and  animal  nutrition  such  as  applying  feed- 
lot  principles  to  fish  cultivation  to  supply  a 
rising  population's  need  for  protein. 

The  dean,  who  was  a  member  of  the  USU 
faculty  from  1959  to  1962  before  going  to 
Texas  Tech,  realizes  that  educating  people 
for  new  fields  means  a  realignment  of  disci- 
plines. No  longer  can  the  departments  of  the 
college.  Range  Science,  Forest  Science  and 
Wildlife  Management,  remain  separate  en- 
tities. A  great  deal  of  overlapping  Is  required 
to  train  people  properly. 

Possessing  a  sensitive  feeling  about  today's 
world.  Dr.  Box  feels  the  need  to  expose  stu- 
dents outside  the  College  of  Natural  Re- 
sources to  their  environment.  With  the  fer- 
vency that  does  not  require  physical  ex- 
pression, he  states,  "In  my  biased  opinion, 
it  is  as  vital  for  students  to  have  a  knowl- 
edge of  ecology  as  It  is  for  them  to  know 
literature,  math  and  philosophy."  "We  have 
a  responsibility  to  man's  general  education." 

This  deep  feeling  of  responsibility  ex- 
plains his  attitude  about  what  type  of  stu- 
dents they  should  hope  for  in  the  college. 
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"We  want  to  seek  out  the  academically 
excellent  and  the  underprivileged,  the 
blacks,  Indian-Americans  and  Mexican- 
Americans,"  be  says. 

On  the  surface,  seeking  tliase  two 
groups  seems  contradictory,  but  Dr.  Box 
explains. 

"The  underprivileged  must  be  accepted  on 
terms  other  than  academic  achievement  and 
then  tutored  and  brought  up  to  the  level 
of  the  inoomlng  freshman.  Only  the  input 
would  be  watered  down,  never  the  finished 
product.  When  any  student  graduates  from 
here,  no  one  will  have  to  apologize  for  bis 
education." 

Providing  the  guidance  necessary  to  train 
students  to  be  leaders  in  the  field  looms  as 
no  easy  task.  To  Dean  Thad  Box  it  means 
the  college  must  have  the  expertise  to  ad- 
dress itself  to  the  problems  of  the  real 
world.  "We  can't  afford  the  luxury  of  a  poor 
teacher,"  he  explains. 

Research  Is  the  key — ^research  relating  to 
the  overall  education  program  In  direct  sup- 
port of  teaching.  Dr.  Box  believes  students 
tend  to  be  more  enthusiastic  about  a  sub- 
ject when  the  teacher  is  involved  in  devel- 
oping new  knowledge  about  it  through  re- 
search. He  calls  It  the  contagion  of  en- 
thusiasm. 

"Research  is  our  obligation  to  students 
and  society  and  new  developments  must  be 
published  so  they  don't  become  buried  in  a 
drawer  and  lost  forever." 

In  concise  terms.  Dean  Box  sums  up  the 
goals  of  teaching  and  research  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Natural  Resources,  saying,  "It  is  our 
job  to  expose  the  student  to  the  problem, 
give  him  the  tools  he  needs  and  teach  him 
how  to  apply  them,  and  most  Important  to 
inspire  him  to  get  out  and  use  them." 


THE  COMMON  PURPOSE 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF  CALIFOBNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  21.  1970 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  an  editorial  by 
Radio  Station  KFWB  of  the  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.,  area  on  April  8.  1970.  This  edi- 
torial deals  with  one  of  the  major  prob- 
lems facing  our  Nation  today.  Tills  is 
the  problem  of  the  relationship  of  our 
law  enforcement  officials  and  the  public. 

The  continued  tragic  loss  of  so  many 
of  our  outstanding  law  enforcement  per- 
sonnel merits  our  concern  and  expanded 
efforts  to  help  alleviate  the  problem. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Thx  Common  PtraposE 
(By  Gordon  Davis,  Vice  President) 

Apan.  8,  1970. 

A  re-evaluation  of  the  stereotyped  role  of 
the  policeman  must  be  made  ...  as  well  as 
of  the  citizens  he  serves. 

Monday's  senseless  murders  of  four  young 
California  Highway  Patrol  officers  and  the 
subsequent  terror  that  coursed  through  a 
quiet,  remote  residential  canyon  have  shocked 
California  and  the  nation.  That  four  young 
men,  the  oldest  25,  should  be  gunned  down 
and  killed,  that  four  wives  are  turned  Into 
widows  and  seven  children  into  orphans  is 
horror  compounded,  brutal  senseless  horror. 
The  tragedy  should  force  us  to  look  upon 
ourselves  and  the  violence  festering,  as  a 
historian  once  wrote,  Just  beneath  the  stir- 
face  of  the  skin  of  the  American  character. 

America  is  not  a  police  state.  Recent  ju- 
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dlcUJ  and  philosophical  ehangw  In  the  na- 
tion's outlook  have  Onnly  eatabll&hed  this. 
We  beUeve  In  liberty,  but  the  Uberty  we 
believe  In  Is  not  license. 

America  Is  not  a  criminal  state  either, 
leftist  cries  to  the  contrary.  America  Is  still 
a  land  for  the  Innocent,  where  within  the 
Judicial  system  the  accused  are  Innocent 
until  Judged  otherwise. 

But  a  policeman  today  cannot  approach 
any  unluown  car  assuming  Innocence  until 
he  learna  to  the  contrary.  He  looks  to  see  11 
both  hands  are  clearly  on  top  of  the  steering 
wheel.  He  watches  for  sudden  moves.  You 
may  know  you're  not  a  criminal,  but  the 
policeman  does  not  and  Is  staking  his  life  to 
find  out. 

His  responsibility  is  to  treat  you  with 
courtesy  and  as  an  equal.  Americans  demand 
that  he  do  thla  even  though  in  a  riot-area 
the  rifle  he  holds  nuty  be  shaking  in  his 
hands.  For  ourselves,  the  cltlsens.  we  must 
also  treat  him  with  respect  and  understand- 
ing. That  shield  he  wears  protects  both 
policeman  and  citizen  ...  It  is  a  shield  for 
both  against  violence  and  tiseless  carnage. 

There  Is  a  link  between  Monday's  murders 
and  the  assassinations  and  terror  bombings 
which  afflict  our  times.  These  crimes  are  not 
committed  by  foreign  revolutionaries  or 
strangers.  We  are  a  nation  warring  against 
itself  and  these  are  manifestations  of  that 
war.  of  our  own  un-ease.  our  own  Inner 
conflicts. 

But  meanwhile  the  policeman  should  be 
looked  upon  as  a  citizen  In  uniform.  He  has 
his  rights  and  obligations  and  fears,  as  do 
those  who  sometimes  must  confront  him. 

The  police  and  the  cltlsen  who  believe  In 
a  society  of  democratic  law  must  draw  to- 
gether. We  must  know  that  we  have  a  com- 
mon purpose. 


EARTH  DAY  IN  NUTLEY 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or  ifxw  jxasxT 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  21,  1970 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  de- 
lighted to  note  that  on  Elarth  Day  to- 
morrow, the  town  of  Nutley.  NJ..  has 
plans  for  a  communitywlde  event  that 
may  be  "the  only  of  its  kind  In  Amer- 
ica." It  will  be  a  constructive  demon- 
stration centering  on  a  mammoth  parks 
cleanup,  focused  around  the  Third  River 
which  runs  through  the  town. 

This  is  a  heartening  example  of  what 
can  be  done  when  a  community  unites  in 
a  common  cause.  The  project  has  had 
the  able  leadership  of  Mayor  Harry  W. 
Chenoweth.  who  has  officially  proclaimed 
April  22  as  "Earth  Day  in  Nutley"  and 
urged  townspeople  to  participate  in  the 
communitywlde  program.  I  commend 
all  the  individual  citizens,  organizations 
and  pubUc  o£Bclals  who  will  work  on  this 
fine  project,  and  I  would  like  to  include 
in  the  Rzcoro  an  article  from  the  Nutley 
Sun  of  April  16  which  describes  the  un- 
dertaking: 

NKXT     WXONiaDAT'B     "EASTR     DST"     UlfTTINO 

Ottb  BBAunrxri.  Pkoplk 
(By  Phil  White) 
The  entire  community  Is  being  mustered 
for  NuUey's  "Earth  Day"  demonstration  next 
Wednesday.  Planned  Is  a  mammoth  parks 
cleanup  with  the  center  of  attention  focused 
upon  the  Third  River  which  runs  through 
the  middle  of  town. 
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The  Idea  for  a  constructive  "demonstra- 
tion" on  Earth  Day  here  was  born  only  a  few 
weeks  ago.  As  the  Sun  went  to  press,  the  list 
of  participating  organizations  was  still  grow- 
ing at  a  rapid  rate. 

Earth  Day  Is  a  national  day  of  environ- 
mental demonstrations.  New  York  City  Is 
closing  Fifth  Avenue  and  14th  Street  to 
traffic  as  one  example.  Current  estimates  are 
that  close  to  1.000  colleges  and  universities 
and  about  4,000  high  schools  will  have  some 
sort  of  Earth  Day  demonstration  next 
Wednesday. 

The  Nutley  program,  however.  Is  a  com- 
munity-wide event — perhaps  the  only  of  Its 
kind  in  America.  Two  Nutley  High  seniors — 
who  inspired  the  Third  River  cleanup  Idea — 
are  serving  as  chairmen.  But  the  group  that 
met  to  crystallize  the  effort  last  Wednesday 
night  Included  representatives  from  most  key 
town  organizations — Including  all  the  serv- 
ice clubs,  the  Clergy  Fellowship,  scouting 
groups  and  several  social  organizations. 

"We're  hoping  that  everyone  that  has  some 
free  time  next  Wednesday  will  put  on  some 
old  clothes  and  oome  down  and  Join  the 
project."  the  Rev.  Daniel  Sullivan,  rector  of 
Grace  E^plscopal  Church  said. 

Parks  Commissioner  Henry  O.  Ludwlg  is 
going  all  out  for  the  program  too.  He  has 
already  announced  plans  to  reassign  all 
Parks-Public  Property  pwsoonel  to  the  proj- 
ect next  Wednesday. 

"I  think  this  Is  a  great  Idea— in  fact  a 
fantastic  Idea."  Ludwlg  said.  "For  once,  some- 
one Is  doing  something  about  a  problem 
rather  than  Just  talking  about  It." 

The  word  "demonstration"  however,  need 
not  be  considered  derogatory  as  the  Rev. 
Peter  Brown  of  Holy  Trinity  Lutheran 
Church  notes. 

"In  this  case,  we  stUl  will  have  a  demon- 
stration, but  the  difference  Is  that  the  town 
will  be  demonstrating  constructively  and 
solving  the  problem  the  demonstration  Is 
supposed  to  be  about  In  the  flrst  place." 
Pastor  Brown  says. 

The  specifics  for  Wednesday: 

A  quick  meeting  Is  set  for  10  a.m.  at  the 
Park  Oval.  Prom  that  meeting,  "demonstra- 
tors" will  be  grouped  Into  seven  teams  and 
dispatched  to  sections  of  the  Nutley  Park 
system  along  the  Third  River. 

Parks  Department  trucks  will  be  on  duty 
throughout  the  day  to  pick  up  debris  taken 
from  the  river.  Helping  coordinate  actlvltlea 
win  be  Nutley  Boy  Scout  Troops,  members 
of  the  Lions,  Optimist,  Rotary,  Klwanls,  Jay- 
cees.  Elks,  and  Unlco. 

Again,  as  The  Sun  went  to  press,  additional 
groups  were  still  being  contacted  and  It  was 
anticipated  that  by  Wednesday,  virtually 
every  organization  In  Nutley  would  be  rep- 
resented In  the  Earth  Day  project. 

In  the  event  of  rain  or  high  river  water, 
the  Earth  Day  project  will  be  postponed  until 
Saturday,  April  25.  at  the  same  10  ajn.  hour. 

Fire  Chief  Walter  Journey,  who  Is  assigning 
firemen  to  the  project  to  help  maintain  com- 
munications between  work  groups  via  walkie- 
talkies,  reports  that  If  the  weather  or  river 
conditions  force  the  need  to  postpone  the 
project  unUl  April  25,  the  town's  fire  horns 
will  sound  at  9  am.  Wednesday. 

Ray  Giordano,  president  of  the  Nutley  High 
Student  Council,  was  named  chairman  of  the 
project  by  a  large  group  of  townspeople  that 
met  to  crystallize  the  project  last  week. 

That  same  meeting — attended  by  repre- 
sentatives of  several  Nutley  organizations — 
set  up  a  few  ground  rules  which  need  to  be 
stressed: 

Sneakers  must  be  worn  by  anyone  planning 
to  help  with  the  river  clean-up.  Thln-soled 
tennis  shoes  do  not  offer  enough  protection. 
Snowboot-type  shoes  also  are  not  suitable 
because  they  quickly  fill  with  water  and  be- 
come bogged  down. 

Adult  leaders  working  with  student  group 
coordinators  will  be  supervising  the  varloiu 
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teams  and  will  not  permit  anyone  too  small 
or  111  equipped  to  enter  the  water. 

Certain  areas  of  the  Third  River  are  con- 
sidered too  dangerous  to  be  tackled  by  the 
Earth  Day  volunteers.  Those  areas  Include 
the  Essex  County  Park  area  that  Is  walled 
with  cement,  and  the  area  west  of  the  Har- 
rtson-Franklln  Avenue  bridge.  These  areas, 
however,  will  soon  be  cleared  as  an  extension 
of  Earth  Day  activities  by  trained  teams  of 
Boy  Scouts. 

Individual  cltlaens  Interested  In  helping 
out  Wednesday  need  only  to  show  up  at  the 
Park  Oval  at  10  a.m.  If  you  want  to  Join  In 
the  spirit  of  the  day,  wear  some  old  clothes, 
a  thick  soled  pair  of  shoes  and  you  11  be  In 
great  shape  for  the  Earth  Day  happening. 

As  people  and  groups  learn  of  the  plans 
for  Wednesday,  the  response  has  been  enthu- 
siastic without  exception. 

Thomas  Viola,  while  being  Installed  as  the 
new  president  of  the  Nutley  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Saturday  night,  urged  town  busi- 
nessmen to  Join  in  the  program  Wednesday. 
"And  If  you  can't  make  It  to  the  Park,  then 
at  the  very  least,  police  the  area  around  your 
stores  and  businesses,"  Viola  said.  "Make  It 
known  that  we're  behind  this  project  100  per 
cent." 

Carl  A.  Orechio  was  Installed  as  the  new 
exalted  leader  of  Nutley  Elks  last  week.  He 
too  has  offered  the  support  of  the  Lodge  and 
will  have  several  men  helping  with  the 
project. 

Members  of  the  Elks  Auxiliary  and  Legion 
Auxiliary  unit  70  have  also  expressed  an 
Interest. 

All  service  clubs,  churches,  police  and  fire 
departments,  first  aid  squad.  Public  Works 
personnel.  DeMolay.  Olrl  Scouts.  Human  Re- 
lations Council  leaders,  school  officials  and 
Commissioners  have  endorsed  the  project. 

Mayor  Harry  W.  Chenoweth  calls  the 
planned  program  "In  the  finest  tradition  of 
the  volunteer  spirit  evident  In  Nutley." 

The  day  has.  In  short,  been  hailed  by  all. 
The  happening  starts  at  10  ajn.  Wednesday. 
"We  hope  to  see  everyone  there,"  the  chair- 
men say. 

THIRTY-EiaHTH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
ITALIAN  AMERICAN  WAR  VETER- 
ANS OP  THE  UNITED  STATES, 
INC. 


HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

or  nxiNoxs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAHVES 

Tuesday,  April  21.  1970 

Bir.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
year  marks  the  38th  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished ethnic  veterans  organizations  In 
our  country — the  Italian  American  War 
Veterans  of  the  United  States  Inc. 

I  want  to  welcome  to  our  Nation's 
Capital  the  officers  and  members  of  this 
outstanding  organization  who  have  been 
In  Washington  for  2  days,  yesterday  and 
today,  to  participate  in  the  proceedings 
of  their  eighth  Washington  conference 
and  to  commemorate  their  38th  anni- 
versary. 

One  of  the  objectives  of  the  confer- 
ence is  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  Sen- 
ators. Members  of  Congress,  and  De- 
partment officials  the  Issues  of  imme- 
diate concern  to  the  Italian  American 
War  Veterans.  Among  these  are  are  the 
following  privileges  presently  extended 
by  the  Federal  Government  to  other 
veterans  organlzatlcns  but  denied  to  the 
Italian  American  War  Veterans: 
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First.  Incorporation  imder  a  Federal 
charter. 

Second.  Printing   of  annual  conven- 
tion proceedings  as  a  House  document. 
Third.  Acquisition  of  rifles  for  funeral, 
ceremonial,  and  other  purposes. 

Fourth.  Official  recognition  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 

Since  coming  to  Congress  in  1965,  I 
have  introduced  legislation  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  specifically  aimed  at 
eliminating  these  inequities  in  our  law. 
The  time  to  extend  this  recognition  imd 
these  rights  to  the  Italian  American  War 
Veterans  of  the  United  States  Inc.  is 
long  overdue.  Since  its  inception  more 
than  38  years  ago.  this  worthy  organiza- 
tion has  given  dedicated,  iionest,  and  in- 
valuable assistance  to  all  veterans  who 
have  approached  it  seeking  help. 

The  Italian  American  War  Veterans, 
however,  is  operating  under  serious 
handicaps  because  it  is  unable  to  pre- 
sent and  prosecute  claims  before  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration — it  cannot  acquire 
rifles  for  ceremonial  purposes — it  cannot 
secure  a  Federal  charter — and  it  is  de- 
nied other  privileges  which  I  have  al- 
readj'  mentioned. 

I  want  to  point  out  that  the  right  to 
present  claims  before  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration is  now  enjoyed  by  about  25 
other  national  service  organizations,  in- 
cluding the  American  Legion,  the  Cath- 
olic War  Veterans,  and  the  Jewish  War 
Veterans.  The  privileges  that  are  ex- 
tended to  one  group  should  be  equally 
extended  to  other  qualified  groups  in- 
cluding the  Italian  American  War  Vet- 
erans of  the  United  States  Inc. 

The  Italian  American  War  Veterans 
has  a  membership  numbering  in  the 
thousands  and  posts  in  10  States  includ- 
ing my  own  State  of  Illinois.  It  coimts 
among  its  members  such  distinguished 
Americans  as  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion John  Volpe  of  Massachusetts,  Sen- 
ator John  Pastore  of  Rhode  Island  who 
I  understand  is  an  honorary  member. 
Judge  William  Cercone  of  Massachusetts, 
Congressman  Peter  Rodino  of  New  Jer- 
sey. Judge  Edward  Re  of  New  York,  Gino 
Merli,  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor 
winner,  and  countless  other  veterans  of 
Italian  descent  who  have  fought  with 
valor  to  protect  our  freedom  and  our 
democratic  way  of  life. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  to  annoimce 
that  the  Italian  American  War  Veterans 
of  the  United  States  Inc.  Is  gaining  an- 
other outstanding  veteran  as  a  member.  I 
refer  to  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Connecticut,  Honorable  Euilio  Q.  Dad- 
DARio,  who  today  is  joining  the  Monaco- 
Carlino  Post  No.  1  of  Hartford,  Conn. 

On  the  occasion  of  this  anniversary 
celebration,  I  want  to  urge  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  to  join 
together  in  reevaluating  policies  which 
deny  a  deserving  segment  of  our  popula- 
tion the  same  rights  which  others  now 
enjoy  and  to  restore  these  rights  by 
early  enactment  of  the  corrective  legis- 
lation which  I  have  introduced. 

In   its   38th   year  of   existence,   the 
Italian  American  War  Veterans  of  the 
United  States  Inc.  continues  its  stead- 
fast and  patriotic  service  to  our  Nation. 
i^  want    to    commend    National    Com- 
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mander  Prank  Cretella,  East  Haven 
Conn.,  for  his  capable  leadership,  as  well 
as  Anthony  V.  LoPopolo.  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  conference  chairman;  Nicholas 
Ralmo,  BeUeville,  N.J.,  conference  co- 
chairman;  John  Nave,  Syracuse,  N.Y., 
conference  vice  chairman;  and  all  of  the 
other  officers  and  members  of  this  great 
organization  whose  untiring  efforts  in 
the  service  of  our  country  deserve  the 
appreciation  of  all  of  us. 

I  am  happy  to  congratulate  the  Ital- 
ian American  War  Veterans  of  the 
United  States  Inc.  on  the  occasion  of  its 
38th  anniversary  and  to  wish  its  mem- 
bers Godspeed  in  their  work  in  the  years 
ahead. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  the  agenda  for  the  eighth 
Washington  conference  of  the  Italian 
American  War  Veterans  and  a  policy 
statement  issued  today  by  National  Com- 
mander Frank  Cretella  on  behalf  of  the 
organization.  The  agenda  and  the  policy 
statement  follow: 

Agenda 
mondat,  april  20,  1970 
1:00  P.M.  to  6:00  P.M.  Meeting  with  U.S. 
Senators   and   Congressmen   &   Federal   Of- 
ficials. 

8:30  P.M.  to  10:30  PJil.  Buffet,  CocktaU 
Party,  in  CelebraUon  of  the  38th  Anniversary 
of  its  founding.— Holiday  Inn,  Washington 
Central. 

11 :45  P.M.  Meeting  of  National  Officers  at- 
tending the  Conference. 

TUESOAT,    APan.    21,    1970 

10:00  A.M.  Visitation  of  Kexmedy  Grave- 
site  ArUngton  National  Cemetery. 

10:30  A.M.  Laying  of  Wreath  at  Tomb  of 
Unknown  Soldier— Arlington  National  Cem- 
etery, by  National  Commander  Prank 
Cretella.  ' 

12:30  P.M.  Congressional  Luncheon— Jo- 
seph Martin's  Dining  Room,  Room  H-139 
The  Capitol,  Washington,  D.C.  Chairmen' 
Congressmen  Prank  Annunzlo  and  Peter  W 
Rodino,  Jr. 

3:30  P.M.  Conclusion  of  Conference. 


Address  or  Prank  Cretella,  National  Com- 
mander or  THE  Italian  American  War 
Veterans  or  the  Untted  States,  Inc  at 
THE    Eighth    Annual    Washington    Con- 

rSRENCE,  HOLIDAT  InN  CENTRAL,  WASHING- 
TON, D.C,  April  20,  21,  1970 
We  the  Italian  American  War  Veterans 
of  the  United  States  are  assembled  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  to  confer  with  our  Senators  and 
Congressmen,  from  the  States  In  which  we 
are  Incorporated,  and  other  government  offi- 
cials on  matters  of  mutual  concern  to  us  and 
to  the  nation  as  weU.  We  are  openly  appalled 
at  the  lack  of  a  uniform  program  to  combat 
the  lawlessness  and  civil  disobedience  that 
permeates  every  large  city  and  Institution  of 
higher  learning  in  our  country.  The  time  has 
come  for  all  Interested  groups,  in  a  volun- 
tary way,  to  devise  a  coordinated  system  to 
protect  the  Institutions  engendered  with  the 
sweat  and  toU  of  us  and  our  forebears  and 
to  protect  the  welfare  of  aU  law  abiding 
citizens. 

First,  each  community  m  the  United  States 
should  have  a  community  mlUtla  to  augment 
the  regular  poUce  force,  much  In  the  same 
way  our  forebears  banded  together  to  offset 
the  roaming  menaces  of  Indians  wild  ani- 
mals, robbers  and  attackers.  People  know 
that  regular  police  are  not  enough.  Second, 
we  should  have  community  Judges,  Judges 
elected  from  the  commxinlty  In  which  they 
live  and  who  are  well  aware  of  the  commu- 
nity's problems  and  who  can  take  Judicial 
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notice  of  them,  -nilrd,  the  appeUate  courts 
of  the  SUtes  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  should  temper  the  Individual 
nghts  of  each  United  States  citizen  so  that 
these  rights  by  extreme  reasoning  do  not 
Impinge  on  the  rights  of  aU  citizens  as  a 
society  to  live  under  law.  -mere  Is  Just  as 
much  a  transgression  on  the  rights  of  aU 
citizens  when  the  defense  of  Individual  rights 
destroys  the  rights  of  all  citizens,  so  these 
courts  must  have  an  even  balance  between 
society  and  Individual  rights.  When  extrem- 
ism exists  In  the  courts  it  becomes  our  God 
given  right  for  the  protection  of  society  to 
Impeach  these  Judges  for  the  protection  of 
society.  A  cause  no  matter  how  Just  does  not 
Justify  the  destruction  of  everything  in  Its 
path  to  acquire  that  end.  This  is  totalitar- 
ianism. This  has  no  place  In  the  United 
States.  Veterans  have  fought  many  wars  to 
defeat  It.  Are  we  going  to  aUow  It  here  In 
the  United  States? 

The  methods  I  have  advocated  above.  In  a 
voluntary  way,  are  a  start,  a  beginning  to 
move  our  society  from  the  sick  to  the 
healthy.  No  society,  no  matter  how  great  can 
survive  If  It  allows  each  citizen  to  do  what 
he  pleases  when  this  exercise  Interferes  with 
the  same  rights  of  others.  Freedom  has  a 
limit  Just  as  nature  has  a  limit.  To  allow 
such  people  to  bomb  and  riot  Is  Just  the 
same  as  placing  a  cobra  and  a  ferocious  ani- 
mal in  society.  Society,  for  Its  protection, 
must  defend  itself.  Anything  that  presents  a 
clear  and  present  danger  to  society  must  be 
removed  from  society,  no  matter  what  the 
cause.  This  Is  my  position  and.  I  think,  the 
stand  of  all  society.  I  have  outlined  my  stand 
for  protection  against  sick  citizens.  A  society 
to  prosper  must  be  healthy,  and  it  must  cor- 
rect Its  sickness  and  remove  Its  disease  or 
die. 

The  Italian  American  War  Veterans,  which 
Is  thirty-eight  years  old  this  year,  came  Into 
being  as  a  result  of  Injustice,  the  denial  to 
veterans  of  Italian  descent  of  the  right  to 
speak  in  other  veterans  organizations.  But 
m  an  orderly  society,  we  are  united  not  mlU- 
tantly  but  voluntarUy  to  push  our  cause  To- 
day we  exist  to  take  pride  In  our  Italian 
American  heritage  as  In  all  other  diversified 
groups.  We  have  Injustices.  Again,  we  pursue 
them  voluntarily  not  mllltantly  to  persuade 
the    necessary    Congressmen    and    Senators 
and  government  officials  to  give  us  our  due 
Yet  In  patience  we  wait.  Has  our  patience 
been  In  vain?  I  hope  not.  Our  conference  wlU 
open  on  AprU  20,  1970  with  a  reception  for 
all  United  States  Senators  and  Congressmen 
from  the  States  and  communities  In  which 
we  have  State  Departments  and  Posts  It  will 
conclude  with  a  Congressional  Luncheon  In 
the  Joseph  Martin  Dining  Room  on  Tuesday 
AprU  21,   1970  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Congressman  Peter  Rodino  from  New  Jersey 
and    Congressman    Prank    Annunzlo    from 
Chicago. 


EARTH  DAY 


HON.  HAMILTON  FISH,  JR. 

or  NEW  TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  21.  1970 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  April  22  la 
Earth  Day.  It  comes  in  a  week  of  em- 
phasis in  schools  and  colleges  through- 
out our  Nation  on  the  crisis  in  our  en- 
vironment. Educators  everywhere  should 
be  commended  for  taking  tills  time  to 
focus  on  this  fundamental  and  very  seri- 
ous problem  facing  our  Nation. 

The  Hudson  Valley,  celebrated  in  lore, 
architecture,  and  painting  has  not  re- 
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mained  Isolated  from  the  effects  of  pol- 
lution any  more  than  have  other  parts 
of  our  Nation.  The  editorial  from  the 
Poughkeepsle  Journal,  Poughkeepsle, 
N.Y.,  April  19  issue  lists  some  of  the 
harmful  effects  reported  from  pesticides, 
oil  leaks,  thermal  pollution,  and  air  pol- 
lution and  the  use  of  detergents.  As  the 
editorial  so  aptly  says: 

The  world  Is  ovlt  nest  and  It  Is  time  th»t 
we  start  handling  our  environment  gently, 
with  great  care  and  concern. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  look  forward  that  this 
week  with  its  emphasis  on  Earth  Day 
will  bring  home  to  our  youth  the  basic 
unity  of  man  and  nature.  The  first  step 
is  to  understand  the  life  cycle  of  plants 
and  ^Ti^mftis  and  marine  life  and  the 
equilibrium  between  man  and  his  en- 
vironment. We  must  then  leam  of  the 
specific  dangers  of  pollution  to  given 
areas  of  the  environment.  Once  the  harm 
is  identified  and  we  recognize  ourselves 
as  the  pollutants  then  corrective  steps 
can  be  outlined. 

I  coounend  the  editorial  "Earth  Day" 
to  my  coUeagiMS  and  insert  it  in  the 
Rscokd: 

BaiTB  DaT 

Ide*s  c»tch  bold  in  tills  age  of  Instant 
<«*"'"nnt*'^*y'"  and  wash  like  great  wara 
acroBS  the  nation. 

We  are  now  aedng  another  great  move- 
ment In  the  country  an  qndti Handing  of 
our  cnrlronment  and  tike  lliieat  to  it. 
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The  times  must  be  right  before  such  an 
Idea  catches  hold.  For  many  years  now  con- 
servation groups,  sometimes  referred  to 
scornfully  as  "bird  watchers"  have  battled  a 
lonely  fight  against  pollution  or  against  the 
elimination  of  some  natural  resource. 

The  nation  seemed  so  vast,  Its  assets  so 
great.  Its  water  and  air  so  abundant  that  the 
emphasis  was  placed  on  development — 
termed  "progress" — with  little  thought  of 
these  assets  running  out. 

And  so  It  went,  with  the  bulldozers  filling 
In  what  were  considered  useless  swamps,  axes 
clearing  away  the  "limitless"  forests,  cities 
and  villages  using  their  streams  and  rivers 
for  handy  sewage  disposal  system. 

Ecology  Is  defined  as  the  science  of  the  re- 
lationships between  organisms  and  their  en- 
vironments. 

Those  who  specialized  in  this  science  were 
Uttle  known,  or  ignored  until  It  became  ap- 
parent to  moat  that  terrible  situations  were 
developing  all  over  the  nation. 

The  stories  came  to  the  public,  first  in  tiny 
doaes  and  then  In  a  flood.  And  the  complex- 
ity of  the  problems  began  to  unfold. 

Everyone  knew  the  Hudson  River  was  pol- 
luted, they  could  teU  by  looking  at  It  and 
by  smelling  It.  But  the  Great  Lakes?  They 
seemed  to  be  too  large.  The  Finger  Lakes? 
They  seemed  too  remote  and  untroubled. 

Tet  the  poUutlon  so  apparent  In  the  Hud- 
an  Blver  la  there  and  la  growing  wone. 

lion  KUKtem  trickled  In— eaglaa  were  dying 
and  nmr  becaaae  extinct  becauae  the  peatl- 
ddea  were  waiting  tram  tba  land,  into  the 
watan.  Into  tlM  flah  the  birds  feed  on  and 
finally  retarding  the  deTelopment  of  the 
ahfeDs  o<  tlM  onbom  btrdr 

OU  waahmc  aabora  fivm  laaky  tankan  baa 
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killed  thousands,  maybe  mllllona  of  sea  birds, 
shell  flah  and  fiah. 

Warm  water  from  nuclear  plants  has 
changed  the  delicate  balance  of  life  in  the 
Hudson  River  at  Indian  Point  and  killed 
thousands  of  fish. 

Air  pollution  has  reached  out  and  killed 
trees  In  the  forests  on  mountains  far  from 
the  original  source  of  the  pollution. 

We  find  dally  that  things  we  once  thought 
were  protecting  the  environment  have  not 
been  accomplishing  that  goal.  Take,  for  ex- 
ample, the  proof  that  Is  coming  forth  that 
treated  sewage,  once  thought  harmless.  Is 
polluting  some  lakes. 

We  find  that  detergents  we  xise  to  keep 
clean  pollute  vast  quantities  of  water. 

The  swamps  that  have  been  filled  In  order 
to  get  rid  of  mosquitoes  or  in  order  to  make 
use  of  the  land  turn  out  to  be  important 
parts  of  the  natural  system — sources  of  food 
and  cover  for  many  living  things. 

As  the  plcttxre  has  developed,  it  turns  out 
that  no  part  of  this  nation  Is  Immune  from 
the  destructive  nature,  or  Just  plain  careless- 
ness, of  man.  From  the  tractor  marks  scar- 
ring the  tundra  In  Alaska,  to  the  destruction 
of  plant  life  In  American  deserts,  man  has 
caused  and  Is  causing  untold  harm. 

Now  comes  the  wave  In  the  United  States 
aimed  at  washing  away  these  threats  to  our 
environment.  This  week  college  and  high 
schools,  service  clubs  and  organizations  of 
all  types  are  working  on  projects  for  Earth 
Day. 

Th«  Idea  Is  to  bring  hame  to  all  habits  at 
dirtying  his  own  nest. 

The  world  U  our  neat  and  It  la  tine  that 
we  start  HMwHiing  oar  envlronnient  gently, 
with  great  care  and  ooncctn. 
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Conartssional  TRxcord 

^o/aUST       proceedings  and  debates  of  the  9  I '^  CONGRESS,  SECOND  SESSION 


SE^ ATE^Thursday,  April  23,  1970 


The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian 
and  was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  Spessard 
L.  Holland,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Florida. 

The  Reverwid  Delvin  D.  Elwell,  pastor, 
First  Bi4>tist  Church,  Hinton,  W.  Va., 
offered  the  following  prayer: 

Our  Father  in  Heaven,  through  whose 
power  men  in  generations  past  obtained 
liberty,  we  are  mindful  of  the  heritage 
which  is  ours,  not  of  our  aeserving  but 
by  Thy  providence.  We  are  grateful  for 
the  privilege  of  living  and  serving  in  this 
great  land  and  for  those  democratic  prin- 
ciples which  have  made  our  Nation  great. 

We  acknowledge  that  Thou  art  a  sover- 
eign God  and  that  even  mighty  men  and 
nations  must  bow  before  Thee. 

Grant,  we  pray,  spiritusd  wisdom  to 
these  public  servants  so  that  they  may 
properly  determine  Thy  will  and  the 
right  action  to  take  as  crucial  decisions 
come  before  them. 

Help  us  to  be  worthy  to  stand  in  this 
place  and  with  steadfast  courage  fulfill 
the  tasks  which  Thy  will  demands. 

We  pray  in  the  name  of  our  Lord. 
Amen.  

DESIGNATION  OF  ACTING  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  read  a  communication  to  the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  following 
letter: 

U.S.  Skhatk. 
PmasioKtrr  pbo  tucpobk, 
Washington.  B.C.,  April  23.  1970. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate, 
I  appoint  Hon.  Spkssakd  L.  Hoixans,  a  Sena- 
tor from  the  SUte  of  Florida,  to  perform  the 
duUea  of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 

BICSAKD   B.   RUBSUX, 

Preaident  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


of  the  Senate,  on  April  21, 1970,  received 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  S^tes,  which,  with 
the  accompanjrlng  report,  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  herewith  transmit  to  you  the  second 
Annual  Report  on  the  administration  of 
the  Natural  Gas  Pipeline  Safety  Act  of 
1968.  This  report  has  been  prepared  in 
accordance  with  Section  14  of  the  Act, 
and  covers  the  period  of  January  1, 1969, 
through  December  31,  1969. 

Richard  Nixon. 
The  White  House.  April  21,  1970. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Mon- 
day, April  20, 1970,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


REPORT  ON  OFFICE  OF  ECONOMIC 
OPPORTUNITY  COMMUNITY  AC- 
TION PROGRAM  GRANTEES  AN- 
NUAL SALARY  REPORT  FOR  FIS- 
CAL YEAR  1969— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDEarr  RECEIVED  DUR- 
ING ADJOURNMENT 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  April  20,  1970,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate,  on  April  21.  1970.  received 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  which,  with 
the  accompanjrlng  report,  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Pursuant  to  Section  610-1  (b)  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  as 
amended,  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  has  submitted  a 
list  of  the  names  of  ofQcers  or  employees 
whose  compensation  is  subject  to  the 
limitation  set  forth  in  Section  610-1  (a) 
and  who  were  receiving,  at  the  end  of 
the  last  fiscal  year,  salary  at  a  rate  of 
$10,000  or  more  per  year,  together  with 
the  amount  of  actual  compensation  paid 
to  each  person  and  the  amount  of  such 
compensation  paid  from  funds  advanced 
or  granted  pursuant  to  the  Act  I  am 
transmitting  the  report  to  the  Congress 
herewith. 

Richard  Ndcon. 
The  White  Hoxtse,  April  21. 1970. 


REPORT  ON  ADMINISTRATION  OP 
THE  NATURAL  GAS  PIPELINE 
SAFETY  ACT  OF  1968— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  RECEIVED 
DURING  ADJOURNMENT 

Under  authwlty  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  April  20,  1970.  the  Secretary 
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DISASTER  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
RECEIVED  DURING  ADJOURN- 
MENT 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  April  20, 1970,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate,  on  April  22, 1970,  received  the 
following  message  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works: 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

The  spirit  of  neighborliness,  the  readi- 
ness to  extend  a  helping  hand  in  time  of 
trouble,  is  one  of  the  great  traditions  of 
this  country.  In  the  early  years  of  our 
history,  good  neighbors  were  essential 
in  coping  with  the  hardships  of  pioneer 
life.  They  are  equally  essential  in  meet- 
ing the  challenges  of  life  today. 

The  spirit  of  the  good  neighbor  was 
particularly  evident  in  1969  when  natural 
disasters  struck  this  country  in  unprece- 
dented nimibers  and  with  imprecedented 
force.  Twenty-nine  major  disasters  and 
an  untold  number  of  smaller  disasters 
were  responsible  for  over  300  deaths  and 
an  estimated  $2  billion  in  property  dam- 
age in  the  last  calendar  year.  Events  such 
as  the  CaUfomia  floods  and  Hurricane 
Camille  with  the  Virginia  floods  were 
exceptionally  destructive. 

Private  volimtary  agencies  have  tradi- 
tionally played  a  crucial  role  during  times 
of  disaster.  State  and  local  governments 
are  key  factors  in  any  successful  disaster 
relief  effort.  Thus  the  Federal  role  is 
only  one  part  of  the  overall  response  of 
the  Nation.  But  it  is  a  very  important 
part  of  that  response.  Under  the  Federal 
Disaster  Acts  of  1950,  1966,  and  1969  and 
their  amendments  and  imder  provisions 
in  many  other  statutes,  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment woiks  to  help  individuals 
through  relief  and  rehabilitation  efforts 
and  to  assist  State  and  local  governments 
by  restoring  public  facilities  essential  to 
community  life.  In  1969  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment aUocated  $150  million  for  as- 
sistance from  the  President's  Disaster 
Relief  Fund — the  largest  sum  for  any 
one  year  in  history.  Significant  addition- 
al fund,,  were  spent  oh  disaster  assistant! 
under  other  Federal  programs.  A  report 
on  our  1969  experience  is  being  provided 
to  the  Congress. 

We  are  confident  that  the  general 
framework  of  our  present  program  pro- 
vides an  effective  mechanism  for  chan- 
neling Federal  disaster  assistance  to  In- 
dividuals and  communities.  Rather  than 
depending  on  a  specialized  disaster  as- 
sistance agency,  the  present  system 
makes  maximum  use  of  existing  agen- 
cies, centrally  coordinated  by  the  Office 
of  Emergaicy  Preparedness,  to  perform 
tasks  in  time  of  emergency  which  are 
similar  to  those  which  they  perform  in 
normal  circumstances.  Our  presoit  ar- 
rangements also  encourage  constructive 
and  cooperative  effcnrts  among  individ- 
uals, local  commimities.  the  States  and 
the  Federal  Government. 

At  the  same  time,  howevw,  we  have 
learned  that  a  number  of  improvanoits 
are  in  order  within  the  existing  frame- 
work. The  last  Presidential  special  mes- 
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sage  on  the  subject  of  disaster  assistance 
was  written  18  years  ago.  Since  that 
time,  this  program  has  grown  in  a  piece- 
meal and  often  haphazard  manner,  in- 
volving  over  50  separate  Congressional 
enactments  and  executive  actions.  This 
slow  development  process  has  created  a 
complex  program,  one  which  has  a  num- 
ber of  gaps  and  overlaps  and  needs  in- 
creased coordination.  It  is  time  for  new 
legislation  and  executive  action  to  make 
our  Federal  disaster  assistance  program 
more  effective  and  efScient. 
LxcisLATivc  pmorosALs 

To  extend  and  to  improve  the  assist- 
ance which  the  Federal  Government  can 
provide  in  time  of  major  disasters,  I  am 
asking  the  Congress  to  enact  the  Distister 
Assistance  Act  of  1970.  This  legislation 
contains  a  number  of  specific  proposals, 
the  most  important  of  which  are  the 
following  : 

•CTXNOC    MAtXTSNANCC 

When  a  community  experiences  a  ma- 
jor disaster,  the  physical  impact  is  ob- 
vious What  the  television  camera  does 
not  capture,  however,  is  the  loss  of  prop- 
erty tax  revenue  which  occurs  when  a 
8utet.ant.ial  portion  of  a  community's 
property  tax  base  is  destroyed  and  its 
essential  services  are  disrupted. 

To  ease  this  difficulty,  /  recommend 
thut  the  Congress  enact  a  property  tax 
revenue  maintenance  plan.  Under  this 
plan,  the  Federal  government  would  be 
authorized  to  lend  money  at  favorable 
interest  rates  to  local  governments  to 
make  up  theii-  loss  of  property  tax  reve- 
nues following  a  major  disaster. 
pcaMANKKT  aaPAia 

/  am  asking  the  Congress  for  expanded 
Federal  authority  to  permanently  repair 
or  fully  replace  essential  public  facilities 
damaged  by  disasters  This  authoriza- 
tion would  provide  a  more  effective  and 
practical  approach  to  the  replacement  of 
damaged  public  facilities  which  are  vital 
to  community  life.  This  Administration 
would  give  preference  to  local  employees 
and  contractors  in  repair  and  rebuilding 
work. 

■CONOlfIC   DCTKLOPMENT    AaSISTANC* 

/  am  also  asking  the  Congress  to 
amend  the  Public  Works  and  Economic 
Development  Act  of  1965,  so  that  the 
Economic  Development  Administration 
would  provide  staff  support,  technical 
advice  and  flTiancial  assistance  to  those 
communities  affected  by  major  distuters. 
Such  assistance  is  vital  In  recovery 
efforts,  particularly  when  the  community 
is  attempting  to  begin  long-range  re- 
building or  redevelopment  efforts. 

DISASm   UlAM* 

/  am  proposing  legislation  to  improve 
the  disaster  loan  programs  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration  and  of  ttie 
Farmers  Home  Administration.  These 
loans  are  among  our  principal  sources 
of  assistance  to  stricken  Individuals.  The 
recommended  changes  would  provide  for 
improved  refinancing,  payment  deferral, 
and  forgiveness  arrangements  and  would 
assure  disaster  loans  to  older  citizens. 
My  proposed  amendment  would  allow 
the  FHA  and  SBA  to  provide  faster  serv- 
ice and  would  therefore  promote  speedier 
recovery  following  disasters. 


UNCMPLOYMENT    COMPENSATION 

/  am  also  recommending  that  the  Con- 
gress extend  for  two  years  the  expanded 
unemployment  compensation  provisions 
of  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1969.  These 
provisions  make  temporary  income 
available  as  promptly  as  possible  to  help 
mdividuals  who  are  unemployed  as  the 
result  of  a  major  disaster.  Such  assist- 
ance to  individuals  was  a  new  feature  in 
the  1969  Act.  Before  last  year,  only  those 
unemployed  persons  who  could  qualify 
for  compensation  under  the  normal  un- 
employment insurance  programs  could 
receive  income  protection  following  a 
disaster.  The  two-year  extension  which  I 
recommend  would  provide  time  to  fully 
evaluate  the  new  provisions  and  to  con- 
sider appropriate  legislation. 

HOUSINC 

Hurricane  CamiUe  provided  the  great- 
est test  of  the  Federal  government's  abil- 
ity to  provide  temporary  housing  to  vic- 
tims of  a  major  disaster.  We  believe  we 
met  that  test;  at  the  direction  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Elmergency  Preparedness,  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment was  able  to  place  more  than  5.000 
mobile  homes  in  the  disaster  area.  We 
also  believe,  however,  that  the  language 
of  the  law  which  authorizes  such  activ- 
ities is  confusing. 

Two  separate  provisions  in  two  differ- 
ent laws  are  now  directed  to  temporary 
emergency  housing.  In  order  to  simplify 
the  legislative  provisions  that  apply  to 
this  problem,  /  propose  that  the  provi- 
sions for  temporary  housing  in  PL  81S7S 
be  amended  so  that  they  incorporate 
many  of  the  broad  principles  of  PL  91- 
79,  without  sacrificing  flexibility.  Aclari- 
fled  version  of  this  law  would  aUow  the 
government  to  provide  temporary  hous- 
ing or  other  emergency  shelter — includ- 
ing leased  mobile  homes  or  other  readily 
fabricated  dwellings. 

DESaiS   REMOVAL 

One  of  the  serious  problems  encoun- 
tered in  Hurricane  Camille  related  to  the 
removal  of  debris  from  private  property. 
Current  legislation  in  this  area  is  con- 
fusing  and  difflcult  to  administer.  /  am 
therefore  proposing  corrective  legislation 
that  would  simplify  and  speed  debris  re- 
moval from  private  property  when  it  i$ 
in  the  public  interest.  Again,  preference 
would  be  given  to  local  employees  and 
contractors. 

DUASTXa   PaXVENTION 

In  March  and  April  1969  this  Admin- 
istration conducted  a  massive  flood  pre- 
vention program  in  the  upper  Midwest 
and  New  England.  This  program — Oper- 
ation Foresight — was  immensely  success- 
ful: it  prevented  widespread  human  suf- 
fering and  an  estimated  $200  million  in 
damages,  at  a  cost  of  $20  million.  The 
success  of  this  disaster  prevention  effort 
suggests  that  we  can  do  a  great  deal  to 
avoid  or  limit  the  effects  of  expected  dis- 
asters. Accordingly,  I  am  proposing  legis- 
lation which  would  extend  the  Federal 
government's  authority  to  assist  State 
and  local  governments  in  disaster  pre- 
vention and  damage  reduction  activities. 

PLANMUfO  AaalSTAMCX 

The  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1969  author- 
ized one-time  matching  grants  to  help 


States  formulate  better  plans  for  coping 
with  disasters.  Almost  half  of  the  Statetj 
have  already  indicated  that  they  will  Join 
us  in  this  effort  and  we  expect  that  others 
will  soon  follow  their  lead.  /  now  recom- 
mend that  the  Congress  expand  this  pro- 
vision of  the  1969  law  in  order  to  help 
States  review  end  update  these  plans  on 
a  continuing  basis. 

In  addition  to  the  major  initiatives 
outlined  above,  the  legislation  preiMtred 
by  the  Administration  includes  a  num- 
ber of  other  changes  designed  to  extend 
the  scope  and  improve  the  effectiveness 
of  Federal  assistance. 

AOMINISTmATIVE  ACTIONS 

Legislative  changes  are  not  the  only 
improvements  which  are  presently  re- 
quired. Our  experience  indicates  that 
changes  in  administrative  procedures 
can  be  equally  important  in  providing  a 
more  effective  assistance  progrsun. 

COOKDINATION 

To  improve  coordiTiation  of  Federal 
Disaster  Assistance  efforts,  both  among 
Federal  agencies  and  among  Federal, 
State,  and  local  officials,  I  am  establish- 
ing a  National  Council  on  Federal  Dis- 
aster Assistance.  The  Council  will  be 
composed  of  senior  officials  from  Federal 
agencies  concerned  with  disaster  assist- 
ance and  will  be  chaired  by  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness. 

To  further  improve  coordination  of 
disaster  assistance  activities  in  the  field.  I 
have  also  directed  that  the  Regional  Di- 
rectors of  the  OfBce  of  Emergency  Pre- 
paredness be  included  as  ad  hoc  members 
of  the  newly  formed  Federal  Regional 
Councils.  This  improvement  will  be  sup- 
plemented by  other  actions  to  improve 
coordination  among  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment. Including  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Preparedness  regional  planning  confer- 
ences with  State  officials  with  the  first 
such  conference  this  month  on  the  West 
Coast. 

In  addition  to  improving  coordination 
and  developing  more  comprehensive 
plans,  we  need  better  procedures  for  con- 
tinuous communication  with  State  and 
local  governments  on  such  matters  as 
disaster  legislation.  The  Coimdl  of  State 
Governments  and  such  organizations  as 
the  International  City  Management  As- 
sociation, the  National  Association  of 
Counties,  the  National  League  of  Cities, 
and  the  United  States  Conference  of 
Mayors  are  assisting  us  in  this  effort. 

Improvements  in  disaster  assistance 
also  require  an  improved  program  of  re- 
search and  evaluation,  the  results  of 
which  are  readily  available  to  all  who  can 
benefit  from  them.  I  have  therefore  di- 
rected the  Office  of  Emergency  Prepared- 
ness to  act  as  a  central  clearing  house  for 
all  Federal  research  which  is  related  to 
disasters. 

ASSISTANCE   TO   INDIVIDUALS 

An  important  objective,  particularly 
in  large-scale  disasters,  is  that  of  inform- 
ing individuals  of  the  assistance  which 
is  available  and  of  the  places  where  it 
can  be  obtained.  To  meet  tills  problem, 
we  are  expanding  our  information  efforts 
and  keying  those  efforts  to  the  needs  of 
the  individual  citizens  of  the  commu- 
nity, particularly  those  who  are  poor. 

Whenever  a  disaster  occurs,  those  who 
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live  In  the  area  desperately  want  to  be  In 
touch  with  their  friends  and  relatives 
who  live  elsewhere.  Rescue  workers  also 
need  better  communication  facilities 
within  such  areas.  I  have  therefore  asked 
the  Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness  to 
provide  better  emergency  communica- 
tion services  to  stricken  regions  during 
times  of  disaster. 

Just  as  we  make  it  easier  for  individ- 
uals to  get  information,  so  we  should 
make  it  easier  for  them  to  get  assistance. 
It  should  not  be  necessary  for  individuals 
to  travel  from  one  place  to  another  and 
then  to  still  another  location  In  order  to 
obtain  the  help  which  various  agencies 
of  the  Federal  government  are  provid- 
ing. Accordingly,  we  are  developing  plans 
to  provide  "one-stop"  service  to  indi- 
vidtMls  in  disaster  areas.  Representatives 
of  the  principal  Federal  agencies  and 
of  the  Red  Cross,  as  well  as  caseworkers 
and  legal  advisors,  will  all  be  available 
at  a  single  assistance  center. 

DISASTCB   ASSISTANCE   TEAMS 

Disaster  stricken  communities  fre- 
quently lack  trained  personnel  who  can 
help  them  make  the  best  possible  use  of 
the  assistance  which  is  available  to  them 
from  many  sources.  To  meet  this  need, 
I  have  directed  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Preparedness  to  form  Federal  disaster 
assistance  teams  to  help  local  communi- 
ties coordinate  the  overall  assistance  ef- 
fort. These  teams  will  be  supervised  by  a 
Federal  Disaster  Assistance  Coordinator 
who  will  act  as  an  on-the-spot  represent- 
ative of  the  President  in  any  particular 
disaster  area. 

DISASTER    INSITRANCE 

Our  experience  with  disasters  in  1969 
clearly  demonstrated  the  need  for  ex- 
panded insurance  coverage  for  property 
owners.  The  national  flood  insurance 
sections  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Act  of  1968  presently  permit 
Federal  insurance  assistance  in  flood- 
prone  areas  and  we  are  now  implement- 
ing that  program  on  an  accelerated  basis. 
/  am  also  directing  that  a  comprehensive 
study  of  property  insurance  coverage  for 
disaster  situations  be  undertaken  and 
that  specific  recommendations  be  pro- 
vided me  by  the  end  of  this  year.  This 
study  should  take  into  account  the  views 
of  the  State  insurance  authorities,  the 
insurance  industry,  lending  institutions, 
and  the  general  public. 

ClVn.    DERNSE 

The  disaster  assistance  activities  of 
State  and  local  governments  often  are 
closely  related  to  their  civil  defense  re- 
sponsibilities. The  relationship  between 
the  Federal  government's  disaster  assist- 
ance and  civil  defense  activities  should 
now  be  carefully  reviewed.  Accordingly, 
I  have  asked  that  such  a  study  be  carried 
out  and  that  its  recommendations  be 
given  to  me  by  December  31,  1970.  It  is 
important  that  any  changes  in  this  sensi- 
tive area  be  made  only  after  a  careful 
review,  one  which  gives  special  attention 
to  the  Impact  of  any  suggested  change 
upon  national  security. 

As  we  move  into  a  new  decade,  one  of 
the  nation's  major  goals  is  to  restore  a 
ravaged  environment.  But  we  must  also 
be  ready  to  respond  effectively  when 
nature  gets  out  of  control  and  victimizes 
our  citizens. 


With  the  improvements  I  have  recom- 
mended to  the  Congress  and  those  which 
I  am  instituting  by  Executive  action,  the 
disaster  assistance  program  of  the  Fed- 
eral government  will  continue  to  provide 
outstanding  public  service  in  times  of 
crisis.  This  program  manifests  the  ex- 
traordinary humanitarian  spirit  of  our 
nation.  The  changes  I  have  proposed 
would  enable  it  to  reflect  that  spirit  even 

more  effectively. 

Richard  Ndcon. 
The  Wnn-E  House,  April  22.  1970. 


cooperation  with  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments and  with  private  and  voluntary 
organizations.  More  important,  these 
steps  would  enable  the  Federal  govern- 
ment to  continue  to  meet  its  responsi- 
bilities to  individuals  who  are  victim- 
ized by  these  unhappy  events. 

Richard  Nixon. 
The  WnriE  House,  April  22,  1970. 


REPORT  ON  FEDERAL  DISASTER 
RELIEF  ACTIVITY  IN  CALENDAR 
YEAR  1969— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  RECEIVED  DURING 
ADJOURNMENT 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  April  20,  1970,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate,  on  April  22,  1970,  received 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  which,  with  ac- 
companying report,  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Natural  disasters — in  imprecedented 
numbers  and  scope — ^presented  a  grim 
chaUenge  to  this  nation  in  1969.  The 
exceptional  response  to  this  challenge 
by  the  United  States  government  is 
something  in  which  all  Americans  can 
take  pride.  The  story  of  that  response 
Is  detailed  in  the  report  which  I  am 
today  transmitting  to  the  Congress. 

This  report  of  Federal  activities  in 
1969  under  authority  of  the  Federal  Dis- 
aster Act  (Public  Law  875,  8l8t  Congress, 
as  amended)  is  required  by  Section  8  of 
that  law  and  has  been  provided  by  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Pre- 
paredness. The  report  also  describes  ac- 
tivities carried  out  under  authority  of 
the  Federal  Disaster  Act  of  1969  (Pub- 
lic Law  79,  91st  Congress).  The  funds 
which  supported  these  activities  are 
specifically  appropriated  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  the  purpose  of  relieving  suffer- 
ing and  repairing  damage  when  disasters 
strike. 

There  were  29  major  disasters  during 
1969 — the  largest  number  since  the  pro- 
gram began  in  1950.  Two  of  these — the 
California  floods  and  Hurricane  Ca- 
mille— were  exceptionally  destructive. 
The  number  and  extent  of  major  dis- 
asters in  1969  required  a  massive  Fed- 
eral effort;  a  total  of  $148,970,000  was 
allocated  from  the  President's  Disaster 
Fund,  the  largest  amount  since  the  en- 
actment of  Public  Law  81-675.  Despite 
these  increased  demands,  the  Federal 
response  was  most  prompt  smd  effective 
and  those  who  participated  in  it  deserve 
our  commendation. 

Under  the  leadership  of  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Preparedness,  the  Adminis- 
tration is  developing  a  stronger  and 
more  comprehensive  dissister  assistance 
program.  An  important  part  of  this 
strengthened  program  is  outlined  in  my 
disaster  assistance  message  to  the  Con- 
gress. That  message  discusses  both  the 
legislation  which  will  be  submitted — the 
Disaster  Assistance  Act  of  1970 — and  the 
Improvements  which  are  being  made  by 
executive  action.  I  am  confident  that 
our  strengthened  program  will  Improve 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
RECEIVED  DURING  ADJOURN- 
MENT 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  April  20,  1970,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  received  the  following 
messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  tiie  United  States,  which  were  re- 
ferred to  the  appropriate  committees,  as 
follows: 

OnAprU21,  1970: 
Sundry     nominations;     referred     to     the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 
On  AprU  22, 1970: 
The   nomination   of   Gen.   Earle   Gllmore 
Wheeler,  Army  of  the  United  States  (major 
general,  U.S.  Army),  to  be  placed  on  the 
retired  list  in  the  grade  of  general:  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

(For  nominations  received,  see  the  end 
of  Senate  proceedings  of  today.) 


MESSAGE    FROM   TEffi   HOUSE    RE- 
CEIVED DURING  ADJOURNMENT 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  AprU  20,  1970,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  on  April  21.  1970,  received 
a  message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives annoimcing  that  the  House  had 
passed  a  bill  (H.R.  16311)  to  authorize  a 
family  assistance  plan  providing  basic 
benefits  to  low-income  families  with 
children,  to  provide  incentives  for  em- 
ployment and  training  to  improve  the 
capacity  for  employment  of  members  of 
such  families,  to  achieve  greater  uni- 
formity of  treatment  of  recipients  imder 
the  Federal-State  public  assistance  pro- 
grams and  to  otherwise  improve  such 
programs,  and  for  other  puiposes,  which 
was  considered  as  having  been  read 
twice,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  reports  of  nominations  were 
submitted: 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary: 

Joseph  P.  Wels,  Jr.,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be 
a  U.S.  district  judge  for  the  weetem  district 
of  Pennsylvania; 

Howard  B.  Turrentlne,  of  California,  to  be 
a  U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  southern  district 
of  California; 

Warren  K.  Urbom,  of  Nebraska,  to  be  a 
U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  district  of  Ne- 
braska; 

James  L.  Oakes,  of  Vermont,  to  be  U.S. 
district  Judge  for  the  district  of  Vermont; 

Andrew  W.  Bogue,  of  South  Dakota,  to  be 
U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  district  of  South 
Dakota: 

Wilbur  P.  Pell,  Jr.,  of  Indiana,  to  be  a  U.S. 
circuit  Judge,  seventh  circuit; 

A.  Roby  Hadden,  of  Texas,  to  be  U.S.  at- 
torney for  the  eastern  district  of  Texas; 

Robert  E.  Haul>erg.  of  Mississippi,  to  be 
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U.S.  attorney  for  tbe  soutbem  district  of 
MlsBlsslppt; 

D.  Dwmyne  Keyca.  of  Califomim,  to  b«  VA. 
attorney  for  tbe  eactem  dUtrlct  of  CaU- 
fomla: 

Roboit  U  Moyw.  of  Callfomla.  to  be  VS. 
attorney  for  tbe  central  district  o(  Califor- 
nia: 

John  A.  Blrknea.  Jr..  of  Massachusetts,  to 
be  VS.  marsbal  for  the  District  of  Massa- 
chusetts; 

Anthony  T.  GreaU.  of  New  Jersey,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal  for  the  district  of  New  Jersey: 

William  B.  Henderson,  of  Kentucky,  to  be 
U.S.  marsbal  for  the  weatern  district  of  Ken- 
tucky; and 

Joseph  W.  Keene,  of  Louisiana,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  th/!  western  district  of  Louisiana. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT—APPROVAL OP  BILLS 

Messages  In  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  commu- 
nicated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  GeLsIer.  one 
of  his  secretaries,  and  he  announced  that 
on  April  17.  1970.  the  President  hxul  ap- 
proved and  signed  the  following  acts: 

S.  2389.  An  act  to  confer  United  States 
citizenship  posthumously  upon  L.Cpl.  Andre 
L.  Knoppert;  and 

S.  2S06.  An  act  to  amend  tbe  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  with  regard  to  the  use  of  dairy 
products,  and  for  other  purposes. 


I 


THE  DRAFT— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

The  ACTma  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
iwre  (Mr.  Holland)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  following  message  from  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

The  draft  has  be«i  with  us  now  for 
many  years.  It  was  started  as  a  tempo- 
rary. em?rgeDcy  measure  Just  before 
World  War  n.  We  have  lived  with  the 
draft  so  long,  and  relied  on  it  through 
such  serious  crises,  that  too  many  of  us 
now  accept  it  as  a  normal  pcut  of  Ameri- 
can life. 

It  Is  now  time  to  embrace  a  new  ap- 
procu:h  to  meeting  our  military  man- 
power requirements.  I  have  two  basic 
proposals. 
— The    first   deals   with    the    funda- 
mental way  this  nation  should  raise 
the  armed  force  necessary  to  defend 
tbe  lives  and  the  rights  of  its  peo- 
Vie.  and  to  fulfill  Its  existing  com- 
mitments abroad. 
— The   second   deals  with  reforming 
the   present    recruitment    system — 
part      volunteer,      part      drafted — 
which,  in  the  Immediate  future,  will 
be  needed  to  maintain  our  armed 
strength. 

TO  Df*  THB  Daarr 

On  February  21,  I  received  the  report 
of  the  Commission  on  an  All-Volunteer 
Armed  Force,  headed  by  former  Defense 
Secretary  Thomas  S.  Gates.  The  Com- 
mission members  concluded  onanlmous- 
ly  that  the  interests  of  the  nation  will 
be  better  served  by  an  all-volunteer 
force  than  by  a  mixed  force  of  volun- 
teers and  draftees,  and  that  steps  should 
be  taken  In  thla  direction. 

I  have  carefully  reviewed  tbe  report 
at  the  Comiiilnion  and  have  dlseussed 


the  subject  with  many  others  knowl- 
edgeahle  in  this  field.  The  preeminent 
consideration  in  any  decision  I  make  in- 
volving the  American  Armed  Forces 
most  be  the  security  of  the  United 
States.  I  have  had  to  weigh  carefully 
our  responsibilities  in  Vietnam  and  our 
overall  foreign  poUcy  would  be  affected 
by  ending  the  draft.  I  also  had  to  con- 
sider the  budgetary  impact,  and  the 
possible  effect  on  our  economy. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  all  seen 
the  effect  of  the  draft  on  our  yoimg  peo- 
ple, whose  lives  have  been  disrupted  first 
by  years  of  uncertainty,  and  then  by  the 
draft  itself.  We  all  know  the  unfairness 
of  the  present  system,  no  matter  how 
Just  we  try  to  make  it. 

After  careful  consideration  of  the  fac- 
tors involved,  I  support  the  basic  conclu- 
sion of  the  Commission.  I  agree  that  we 
should  move  now  toward  ending  tbe 
draft. 

From  now  on,  the  objective  of  this  Ad- 
ministration is  to  reduce  draft  calls  to 
zero,  subject  to  the  overriding  considera- 
tions of  national  security. 

In  proposing  that  we  move  toward 
ending  the  draft,  I  must  enter  three  cau- 
tions: First,  the  draft  cannot  be  ended 
all  at  once.  It  must  be  phased  out.  so  that 
we  can  be  certain  of  maintaining  our  de- 
fense strength  at  every  step.  Second, 
existing  Induction  authority  expires  on 
July  1,  1971.  and  I  expect  that  it  will  be 
necessary  for  the  next  Congress  to  ex- 
tend this  authority.  And  third,  as  we 
move  away  from  reliance  on  the  draft, 
we  must  make  provisions  to  establish  a 
standby  draft  system  that  can  be  iced  in 
ease  of  emergency. 

To  move  toward  reducing  draft  calls  to 
zero,  we  are  proceeding  with  a  wide  array 
of  actions  and  proposals ; 
— This  administration  proposed,  and 
the  Congress  has  approved,  a  six 
percent  across-the-board  pay  in- 
crease for  Federal  employees,  retro- 
active to  the  first  of  this  year.  This 
raises  the  pay  of  members  of  tbe 
Armed  Forces  by  $1.2  billion  a  year. 
— I  shall  propose  an  additional  20  per- 
cent pay  increase  for  enlisted  men 
with  less  than  two  years  of  service, 
to  be  effective  January  1.  1971.  This 
action,  if  approved  by  the  Congress, 
win  raise  the  annual  pay  of  enlisted 
men  with  less  than  two  years  of 
service  by  $500  million  a  year,  and 
is  a  first  step  In  r«noving  the  pres- 
ent inequity  in  pay  of  men  serving 
their  first  two  years  in  the  Armed 
Forces.   The  cost  for  Fiscal   Year 

1971  will  be  $250  million. 

— In  January  1971  I  shall  recommend 
to  the  Congress,  in  the  Fiscal  Year 

1972  budget,  an  addiUonal  $2.0  bU- 
lion  for  added  pay  and  other  bene- 
fits—especially for  those  serving 
tbeir  first  two  years — to  help  attract 
and  retain  the  personnel  we  need  for 
our  Armed  Forces. 

— I  have  today  directed  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  to  give  high  priority  to 
the  expansion  of  programs  designed 
to  increase  enlistments  and  reten- 
tions in  the  services.  Further,  I  have 
directed  that  he  give  me  a  report 
every  quarter  on  the  progress  of  this 
program.  Other  agencies  have  been 
directed  to  assist  in  tbe  effort. 


«— I  am  also  directing  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  review  tbe  policies  and 
practices  of  the  military  services  to 
give  new  emphasis  to  recognition  of 
the  individual  needs,  aspirations  and 
capabilities  of  all  military  pers<Hmel. 
No   one    can   predict   with   precision 
whether  or  not.  or  precisely  when,  we  can 
end  conscription.  It  depends,  in  part,  on 
the   necessity   of   maintaining   required 
military  force  levels  to  meet  our  commit- 
ments in  Vietnam  and  elsewhere.  It  also 
depends  on  the  degree  to  which  the  com- 
bination of  military  pay  increases  and 
enlianced  benefits  will  attract  and  hold 
enough  volunteers  to  maintain  the  forces 
we  need,  the  attitude  of  young  people  to- 
ward military  service,  and  the  availa- 
bility of  jobs  in  the  labor  market. 

However,  I  am  confident  that,  barring 
any  unforeseen  developments,  this  pro- 
posed program  will  achieve  our  objective. 
The  starting  pay  of  an  enlisted  man  in 
our  Armed  Forces  is — taking  the  latest 
raise  into  account — less  than  $1,500  a 
year.  This  is  less  than  half  of  the  mini- 
mum wage  In  the  private  sector.  Of 
course,  we  should  add  to  this  the  value  of 
the  food,  uniforms  and  housing  that  is 
provided  free.  But  it  Is  hardly  compara- 
ble to  what  most  young  men  can  earn  as 
civilians.  Even  with  special  allowances, 
some  married  enlisted  men  have  been 
forced  to  go  on  welfare  to  support  their 
families. 

The  low  pay  Illustrates  another  in- 
equity of  the  draft.  These  men.  in  effect, 
pay  a  large  hidden  tax — the  difference 
between  their  military  pay  and  what  they 
could  earn  as  civilians.  Therefore,  on  the 
grounds  of  equity  alone,  there  is  good 
reason  to  substantially  increase  pay. 

While  we  focus  on  removing  inequities 
in  the  pay  of  men  serving  their  first  few 
years  in  the  military,  we  must  not  neglect 
the  career  servicemen.  They  are  the  in- 
dispensable core  of  our  Armed  Forces. 
The  increasing  technological  comiriexlty 
of  modem  defense,  and  the  constantly 
changing  international  situation,  make 
tbeir  assignments  ever  more  difficult — 
and  critical.  We  shall  continue  to  make 
every  effort  to  ensure  that  they  are  fairly 
treated  and  Justly  compensated. 

There  is  another  essential  element — 
beyond  pay  and  benefits,  beyond  the  best 
In  training  and  equipment — that  Is  vital 
to  the  high  morale  of  any  armed  force 
in  a  free  society.  It  is  the  b(u:klng,  sup- 
port and  confidence  of  the  people  and 
the  society  the  military  serves.  While 
government  can  provide  the  economic 
Justice  our  men  in  arms  deserve — moral 
support  and  backing  can  come  only  from 
tbe  American  people.  At  few  times  in  our 
history  has  It  been  more  needed  than 
today. 

The  consideration  of  national  security 
contains  no  argument  against  these  his- 
toric actions;  the  considerations  of  free- 
dom and  Justice  argue  eloquently  in  tbrtr 
behalf. 

TO  MMromta  vas  mutt 

As  we  move  toward  otir  goal  of  end- 
ing the  draft  in  the  United  States,  we 
must  deal  with  the  draft  as  it  now  exists. 
This  nation  has  a  right  to  expect  that 
the  responsibility  for  national  defense 
win  be  shared  equitably  and  consistently 
by  all  segments  of  our  society.  Otven 
this  basic  principle,  I  believe  that  there 
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are  important  reforms  that  we  must 
make  in  our  present  draft  system. 

It  is  my  Judgment,  and  that  of  the 
National  Security  Council,  that  future 
occupational,  agricultural  and  student 
deferments  are  no  longer  dictated  by  the 
national  interest.  I  am  issuing  today  an 
Executive  Order  to  direct  that  no  future 
deferments  shall  be  granted  on  the  basis 
of  employment.  Very  few  young  men  at 
age  19  are  In  such  critical  positions  that 
they  cannot  be  replaced.  All  those  who 
held  occupational  deferments  before  to- 
day, as  well  as  any  who  may  be  granted 
such  deferments  from  pending  applica- 
tions filed  before  today,  will  be  deferred 
as  they  were  previously. 

This  same  Executive  Order  will  also 
eliminate  all  future  paternity  defer- 
ments— except  in  those  cases  where  a 
local  draft  board  determines  that  ex- 
treme hardship  would  result.  All  those 
who  held  paternity  deferments  before 
today,  as  well  as  any  who  may  be  granted 
deferments  from  pending  applications 
filed  before  today,  will  be  deferred  as 
long  as  they  are  Uving  with  and  support- 
ing child  dependents. 

I  am  also  asking  the  Congress  today 
to  make  some  changes  in  the  Military 
Selective  Service  Act  of  1967. 

The  first  would  restore  to  the  President 
discretionary  authority  on  the  deferment 
of  students  seeking  baccalaureate  de- 
grees. If  the  Congress  restores  this  au- 
thority. I  shall  promptly  issue  a  second 
Executive  Order  that  would  bar  all 
undergraduate  deferments,  except  for 
young  men  who  are  imdergraduate  stu- 
dents prior  to  today.  These  young  men 
would  continue  to  be  eligible  for  defer- 
ment imder  present  regulations  during 
their  imdergraduate  years.  This  Execu- 
,tive  Order  would  also  end  deferments  for 
young  men  in  Junior  college,  and  in  ap- 
prentice and  technical  training  pro- 
grams, except  for  those  who  entered  be- 
fore today.  Men  participating  in  such 
programs  before  today  wovild  continue  to 
be  deferred  until  they  complete  them. 

Should  Congress  pass  the  legislation  I 
have  requested,  those  yoimg  men  who 
start  college  or  enter  an^rentice  or  other 
technical  training  today  or  hereafter, 
and  subsequently  receive  a  notice  of  in- 
duction, will  have  their  entry  into  service 
postponed  until  the  end  of  the  academic 
semester,  or  for  apprentices  and  trainees, 
until  some  appropriate  breaking  point  in 
their  program. 

Even  if  college  deferments  are  phased 
out,  college  men  who  through  ROTC  or 
other  military  programs  have  chosen  to 
obligate  themselves  to  enter  military 
service  at  a  later  date  would  be  permitted 
to  postpone  their  active  duty  imtil  com- 
pletion of  their  study  program. 

In  each  instance,  I  have  spoken  of  the 
phasing  out — ^not  the  elimination — of 
existing  deferments.  The  sudden  elimi- 
nation of  existing  deferments  would 
disrupt  plans  made  in  good  faith  by  in- 
dividuals, companies,  colleges  and  local 
school  systems  on  the  basis  of  those 
deferments. 

My  second  legislative  proposal  would 
establish  a  direct  national  call,  by  lottery 
sequence  numbers  each  month,  to  im- 
prove the  operation  of  the  random  selec- 
tion system.  We  need  to  ensure  that  men 


throughout  the  coimtry  with  the  same 
lottery  number  have  equal  liability  to 
Induction. 

Under  the  present  law.  for  example,  a 
man  with  sequence  number  185  may  be 
called  up  by  one  draft  board  while  a  man 
with  a  lower  number  in  a  different  draft 
board  is  not  called.  This  can  happen  be- 
cause present  law  does  not  permit  a  na- 
tional call  of  young  men  by  lottery  se- 
quence numbers. 

Some  local  draft  boards  may  not  iiave 
enough  low  numbers  to  fill  their  assigned 
quota  for  the  month.  As  a  result,  these 
local  boards  are  forced  to  call  young  men 
with  higher  numbers.  At  the  same  time, 
other  draft  boards  throughout  the  coun- 
try will  have  more  low  numbers  than 
necessary  to  fill  their  quotas. 

I  am  recommending  to  the  Congress  an 
amendment  to  suspend  this  quota  re- 
quirement while  the  random  selection 
system  is  in  effect.  If  the  Congress  adopts 
this  amendment,  I  will  authorize  the 
Selective  Service  System  to  establish  a 
plan  under  which  the  draft  call  each 
month  will  be  on  a  national  basis,  with 
the  same  lottery  sequence  numbers 
called  throughout  the  country.  This 
will  result  in  a  still  more  equitable  draft 
system. 

As  long  as  we  need  the  draft,  it  is  in- 
cumbent upon  us  to  make  it  as  fair  and 
equitable  as  we  can.  I  urge  favorable 
Congressional  action  on  these  legislative 
proposals  for  draft  reform. 

CONCLTrSION 

While  I  believe  that  these  reforms  in 
our  existing  draft  system  are  essential,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  they  are 
improvements  in  a  system  to  be  used  only 
as  long  as  conscription  continues  to  be 
necessary. 

Ultimately,  the  preservation  of  a  free 
society  depends  upon  both  the  willing- 
ness of  its  beneficiaries  to  bear  the  bur- 
den of  its  defense — and  the  willingness 
of  government  to  guarantee  the  freedom 
of  the  individual. 

With  an  end  to  the  draft,  we  will 
demonstrate  to  the  world  the  responsive- 
ness of  republican  government — and  our 
continuing  commitment  to  the  maxi- 
mum freedom  for  the  individual,  en- 
shrined in  our  earliest  traditions  and 
founding  documents.  By  upholding  the 
cause  of  freedom  without  conscription 
we  will  have  demonstrated  in  one  more 
area  the  superiority  of  a  society  based 
upon  belief  in  the  dignity  of  man  over  a 
society  based  on  the  supremacy  of  the 
State. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  Whiib  House.  April  23,  1970. 


nual  Plan  for  United  States'  Participa- 
tion in  the  World  Weather  Program,  This 
report  reviews  the  progress  made  dur- 
ing the  past  year  and  describes  the  activ- 
ities plaimed  by  the  Federal  agencies 
for  the  coming  fiscal  year. 

Progress  in  the  World  Weather  Pro- 
gram has  been  significant.  Of  particular 
import  is  that,  through  the  United 
States'  effort  in  space,  we  have  seen  the 
development  and  testing  of  an  instru- 
ment which  is  capable  of  measuring  glob- 
ally from  a  sateUite  the  temperature 
distribution  of  our  total  atmosphere. 
This  represents  a  giant  stride  forward. 
It  holds  promise  of  providing  data  from 
over  the  oceans  and  other  remote  areas, 
heretofore  unavailable,  which  are  es- 
sential for  providing  weather  predictions 
to  our  people. 

On  another  front,  it  is  most  encourag- 
ing to  note  the  progress  in  international 
cooperation  in  this  area.  Nations  have 
joined  hands  in  moving  forward  with  a 
program  to  assist  developing  coimtries 
in  improving  their  meteorological  serv- 
ices. And  the  nations  of  the  world  are 
coming  together  this  month  to  decide 
on  the  next  major  steps  in  the  research 
activities  of  the  World  Weather  Program. 

The  World  Weather  Program  focuses 
on  the  important  problem  of  understand- 
ing our  global  atmosphere.  Whether  we 
are  attempting  to  assess  the  impact  of 
pollutants  on  the  quality  of  our  environ- 
ment, or  trying  to  improve  the  accuracy 
and  time  range  of  weather  prediction, 
these  activities  are  vital  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States — to  their  safety  and 
to  their  economic  well-being. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  House,  April  23,  1970. 


WORLD  WEATHER  PROGRAM  PLAN 
FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1971— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDEa«T  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Holland)  laid  before  tbe  Sen- 
ate tbe  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  tbe  United  States,  which,  with 
the  accompanying  document,  was  refer- 
red to  tbe  C(»nmlttee  on  Commerce: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  Senate  Concurrent 

Resolution  67  of  the  90th  Congress.  I 

am  forwarding  to  you  the  second  An- 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  tbe  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed,  without  amendment, 
the  following  bills  of  the  Senate: 

S.  533.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Barbara 
Rogerson  Marmor; 

8. 1177.  An  act  to  authorize  the  docu- 
mentation of  tbe  vessel  West  Wind  as  a  ves- 
sel of  the  United  States  with  coastwise  privi- 
leges; 

S.  1775.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Cora  S. 
Vlllaruel; 

S.  1963.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Wu  Hip; 
and 

S.  1968.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  m  permit  the  removal  of  the 
Francis  Asbury  statue,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  bill  (S.  1519)  to 
establish  a  National  Commission  on  Li- 
braries and  Information  Science,  and  for 
other  purposes,  with  an  amendment,  in 
which  It  requested  the  concurrence  of 
tbe  Senate. 

The  message  further  annoimced  that 
tbe  House  had  passed  the  bill  (b.  1193) 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  prevent  terminations  of  oil  and  gas 
leases  in  ctises  where  there  is  a  nominal 
deficiency  in  the  rental  payment,  and  to 
authorize  him  to  reinstate  under  some 
conditions  oil  and  gas  leases  terminated 
by  operation  of  law  for  failure  to  pay 
rental    timely,    with    ammdments,    in 
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which  It  requcBted  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  bin  (S.  3353)  to 
provide  that  the  Federal  office  building 
and  U.S.  courthouse  in  Chicago,  Dl.,  shall 
be  named  the  "Everett  McKlnley  Dlrksen 
Building  East"  and  that  the  Federal  office 
building  to  be  constructed  in  Chicago, 
Dl..  shall  be  named  the  "Everett  McKin- 
ley  Dirksen  Building  West"  in  memory  of 
the  late  Everett  McKinley  Dirkaen.  a 
Member  of  Congress  of  the  United  States 
from  the  State  of  Dlinots  from  1933  to 
1969.  with  amendments,  in  which  it  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  to  the  biU  (HJl.  13605)  to 
amend  section  613  of  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Act.  1936,  as  amended,  with  an 
amendment,  in  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills  and 
Joint  resolution,  in  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate : 

HJl.  780.  An  xrt  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  Merlin  dlrlslon,  Rofue  Rlrer 
Basin  project,  Oregon,  and  for  other  purpoaes; 

HJt.  4173.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  provide  Ananelal 
assistance  lor  development  and  operation 
costs  of  the  Ice  Age  National  Sclentlflc 
Reserve  In  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H  R.  9854  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  constmct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  East  Greenacres  unit.  Rath- 
drum  Pralrte  project,  Idaho,  and  for  other 
purpoaes: 

HJL  isa07.  An  act  to  provide  for  a  modi- 
fication of  the  project  for  Oenlson  Dam  (Lake 
Texoma),  Red  River,  Tex.,  and  Okla.,  au- 
thorized by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1938. 
and  for  other  purposes; 

H  Jl.  16417.  An  act  to  amend  title  10.  United 
StatcB  Code,  to  broaden  the  authority  of  the 
Secretaries  of  the  military  departments  to 
settle  certain  admiralty  claims  administra- 
tively, and  for  other  purpoaes;  and 

HJ.  Res  loes  Joint  resolution  extending 
for  four  jeara  the  existing  authority  for  the 
erection  In  the  District  of  Columbia  of  a 
memorial  to  Mary  McLeod  Bethune. 


HOUSE  BILLS   AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  REFERRED 

The  foUowing  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tion were  severally  read  twice  by  their 
titles  and  referred,  as  indicated; 

H.R.  780.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  Merlin  dvlslon.  Rogue  River 
Basin  project.  Oregon,  and  for  other 
purpose*: 

H  R.  4173.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance for  development  and  operation  costs 
of  the  lee  Age  National  Sclentlflc  Reserve  In 
the  State  of  Wisconsin,  and  for  other  ptir- 
poses;  and 

H  a.  9854.  An  act  to  antborUe  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate, 
and  maintain  the  East  Oreenacres  unit, 
Rathdrum  Pralrte  project,  Idaho,  and  for 
other  pnrposee:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  AiTatrr 

HJt.  15307.  An  act  to  provide  for  a  modl- 
llcaUoo  of  the  project  for  rwn^^^^n  Dam 
(LAke  Texoma).  Bed  River.  Tex.,  axMl  Okla.. 
authorized  b;  the  Plood  Control  Act  of  lB3t, 
and  for  other  purpoaes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Worfts. 


H.R.  19417.  An  act  to  amend  title  10. 
Vnlted  States  Code,  to  broaden  the  authority 

of  the  Secretaries  of  the  military  depart- 
ment* to  settle  certain  admiralty  claims  ad- 
ministratively, and  for  other  purpoaea;  to 
the  Conunlttce  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  1009.  Joint  resolution  extending 
for  4  year*  the  existing  authority  for  the 
•recttoa  in  the  District  of  Columbia  of  a 
memorial  to  Mary  McLeod  Bethune:  to  the 
Committee    on    Rules    and    Admlntetratlon. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNINQ  BUSINESS 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  statements  in 
relation  to  the  transactlOD  of  routine 
morning  business  be  limited  to  3  min- 
utes. 

The  ACrma  president  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorised  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


8.  3743— INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  AD- 
MINISTRATION BILL  TO  DIS- 
CONTINUE THE  DISPOSAL  OP 
POLLUTED  DREDGE  SPOIL  IN  THE 
GREAT  LAKES 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  on  April 
15.  the  President  sent  to  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  a  message  dealing  with 
the  problem  of  the  disposal  of  dredged 
spoil  in  the  Great  Lakes,  which  evidences 
again  his  deep  interest  in  the  quality  of 
the  environment.  I  am  sure  his  attention 
to  this  problem,  and  the  action  he  has 
proposed,  is  welcomed  indeed  by  those 
who  have  long  been  concerned  about  the 
consequences  of  dumping  in  the  Great 
Lakes,  and  especially  by  representatives 
of  the  eight  States  where  life  Is  so 
Intimately  connected  to  the  Great  Lakes. 

The  President's  message  has  been  fol- 
lowed with  proposed  legislation,  and  a 
transmittal  letter  to  the  Vice  President 
from  the  Department  of  the  Army,  which 
have  been  referred  to  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works.  As  the  ranking 
Republican  member  of  the  full  committee 
and  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Flood  Con- 
trol— Rivers  and  Harbors.  I  am  very  glad 
to  have  the  privilege  today  of  introducing 
the  administration  bfll.  Joining  with  me 
as  sponsors  of  the  bill  are  a  number  of 
members  from  the  Great  Lakes  States 
and  of  the  Committee  on  Putilic  Works, 
including  the  minority  leader.  Senator 
Scott,  of  Pennsylvania,  the  assistant 
minority  leader.  Senator  Gairniv,  of 
Michigan,  who  spoke  In  the  Senate  on 
this  subject  on  Aprfl  15,  and  Senator 
Ralph  Smith,  of  Illinois,  who  I  know  has 
played  an  important  part  in  develoi^ng 
this  proposal. 

The  President  has  properly  called  at- 
tention to  the  Important  task  of  "res- 
toration of  these  magnificent  waters," 
and  his  action  is  a  most  constructive  step 
in  the  effort  to  protect,  piesei  ye  and 


restore  the  Great  Lakes.  In  the  terms  of 
his  message,  the  biU  we  are  introducing 
today  would : 

Discontinue  disposal  ct  pcdiuted 
dredged  materials  into  the  Great  Lakes 
by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  private 
interests  as  soon  as  land  disposal  sites 
are  available. 

Require  the  disposal  of  polluted 
dredged  spoil  in  containment  areas  lo- 
cated at  sites  established  by  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  and  approved  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior. 

Require  States  and  other  non-Federal 
interests  to  provide  one-half  the  cost  of 
constructing  containment  areas  and  also 
provide  needed  lands  and  other  rights. 

Require  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
after  1  year,  to  suspend  dredging  If  local 
Interests  were  not  making  reasonable 
progress  in  attaining  disposal  sites. 

The  President  has  also  given  attention 
to  the  broader  problem  of  dimiping  in  the 
oceans,  which  has  recently  been  the  sub- 
ject of  increased  public  attention  and.  in 
fact,  the  subject  of  bearings  on  March  5 
before  the  Air  and  Water  Pollution  Sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Public  Works.  We  are  glad  that  he  has 
directed  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  to  work  with  the  Departments 
of  the  Interior,  the  Army,  other  Federal 
agencies,  and  State  and  local  govern- 
ments on  a  comprehensive  study  of  ocean 
dumping,  to  be  completed  this  year. 

Mr.  President,  the  problems  of  dredg- 
ing to  maintain  navigation,  and  of 
proper  disposal  of  the  resulting  dredge 
spoil,  have  been  a  concern  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works,  and  received  a 
great  deal  of  attention  during  the  last 
year  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Air  and 
Water  Pollution — although  I  would  as- 
sume that  this  bill,  directed  as  it  is  to 
the  authority  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers, 
will  be  considered  first  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Rivers  and  Harbors.  Senate 
Report  No.  91-351  on  S.  7.  which  has 
become  the  Water  Quality  Improvement 
Act  of  1970— Public  Law  91-224 — dis- 
cusses the  Committee's  approach  to  the 
problem  at  that  time  on  pages  28  and  27, 
and  later  at  page  30.  Speciflcally,  the 
Water  Quality  Improvement  Act  of  1970 
Includes  in  subsection  21(d)  a  provision, 
similar  to  a  portion  of  the  administra- 
tion proposal  with  respect  to  the  Great 
Lakes,  authorizing  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers to  permit  the  use  of  spoU  disposal 
areas  by  Federal  licencees  or  permittees, 
and  to  make  an  appropriate  charge  for 
such  use. 

idi.  President,  the  problems  of  dis- 
posal of  dredge  spoil,  and  of  ocean 
dumping,  are  difficult  and  do  not  lend 
themselves  to  quick  or  easy  or  Inexpen- 
sive solutions.  I  think  It  is  recognized 
that  this  proposal,  welcome  as  it  !s.  is  an 
interim  solution,  proposing  deposition  of 
the  polluted  material  from  35  Great 
Lakes  harbors  in  contained  areas  along 
the  shore  during  the  next  10  years,  at  a 
construction  cost  of  $70  minion,  one-half 
borne  by  the  Federal  Government,  and 
at  an  estimated  operation  and  mainte- 
nance cost  of  $5  minion  annually.  It  is 
essential  that  adequate  treatment  of 
monieipal  waste  be  achieved  as  rapidly 
as  possible,  so  that  the  streams  flowing 
into  these  harbors  no  longer  deposit  the 
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pollution  which  now  contaminates  the 
sediment  which  must  be  dredged  in  order 
to  maintain  navigation.  I  assume  that 
land  disposal  sites  may  be  hard  to  find, 
and  that  this  practice  could  not  be  con- 
tinued indeflnitely.  I  say  this  because, 
while  I  expect  the  committee  to  give 
prompt  consideration  to  this  measure,  I 
recognize  that  the  problems  of  dredging, 
of  disposal  of  spoil  and  of  ocean  dump- 
ing win  continue,  and  our  work  is  only 
fairly  beginning. 

Mr.  President,  the  President's  message 
on  waste  disposal  appeared  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  for  April  15.  1970,  on 
page  11791.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  fact  sheet  that  accompanied 
the  message,  the  text  of  a  transmittal 
letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
the  summary  report  of  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers on  dredging  and  water  quality 
problems  in  the  Great  Lakes,  and  the 
text  of  the  administration  blU. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Holland)  .  The  blU  wUl  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriately  referred;  and, 
without  objection,  the  blU  and  other  ma- 
terial will  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
requested  by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

The  bin  (S.  3743)  to  provide  for  con- 
struction of  contained  dredged  spoil  dis- 
posal facilities  for  the  Great  Lakes  and 
connecting  channels,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, introduced  by  Mr.  Cooper  (for 
himself  and  other  Senators),  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
foUows: 

8.  3743 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Bouse 
of  RepresentaUvet  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  open 
water  disposal  of  dredged  spoil  from  author- 
ized Federal  navigation  projecu  and  all 
other  sources  In  any  of  the  Oreat  Lakes  and 
their  connecting  channels  shall  be  discon- 
tinued, where  such  q>oU  has  been  dredged 
from  an  area  which  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  has  determined,  after  consultation 
with  the  governor  or  governors  concerned, 
to  be  significantly  polluted.  Such  disposal 
■ball  be  discontinued  as  soon  as  the  Secre- 
tary o(  ths  Army  detennlnes  that  dredged 
■poU  disposal  sites  are  available.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  tmdertaks  to  establish  the  con- 
tained q>oll  disposal  facilities  authorised  In 
section  a  of  this  Act  at  the  earUest  prac- 
ticable data,  taking  into  account  the  views 
and  reoommendatlasu  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  as  to  those  areas  which.  In  his 
Judgment,  are  more  urgently  In  need  of  such 
fsclUUes, 

Skc.  a.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  Is  au- 
thorized to  construct,  operate,  and  malntatn. 
subject  to  the  provlMons  of  section  3  below, 
contained  spoil  disposal  facilities  of  suffl- 
dent  capacity  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
this  Act  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  ten  years. 
Before  establishing  each  such,  faculty,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  shall  obtain  and  con- 
sider the  views  and  reoommendatlons  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  with  re^MCt  to  the 
effect  of  the  proposed  facility  on  the  quaUty 
of  the  water  and  land  resooroes  Involved. 
and  on  other  environmental  values. 

8k.  3.  Prior  to  oonstruotion  of  any  sueh 
facility,  the  appropriate  non-Fsderal  Inter- 
est or  interssU  sbaU  agree  In  writing  to  (a) 
furnish  all  lands,  eaaemsnts,  and  rights-of- 
way  necessary  for  ths  oonstructlOD,  opcra- 
Uon.  and  mslntenancs  of  the  facility:  (b) 
contributs  to  tbe  United  SUtes  60  per  cent 
of  the  coaBtructlon  costs,  such  amount  to 
be  payable  either  In  cash  prior  to  construc- 


tion. In  installments  during  construcUcm, 
or  In  Installments,  with  Interest  at  a  rate 
comt>arable  to  that  for  other  Interest  bear- 
ing functions  of  Federal  water  resource  proj- 
ects, over  a  period  not  to  exceed  ten  years, 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
(c)  hold  and  save  the  United  States  free 
from  damages  due  to  construction,  operation, 
and  maintenance  of  the  facility;  and  (d) 
except  as  provided  In  Section  6,  maintain  the 
facility  after  completion  of  Its  use  for  dis- 
posal purposes  In  a  manner  satisfactory  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army. 

Sxc.  4.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  shall 
suspend  or  terminate  dredging  at  Federal 
navigation  projects,  and  shall  prohibit 
dredging  by  Federal  licensees  or  permittees. 
If  he  determines,  at  any  time  after  one  year 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  that 
non-Federal  Interests  Involved  have  not 
taken  reasonable  steps  toward  meeting  the 
requirements  of  section  3  of  this  Act. 

Ssc.  6.  The  participating  non-Federal  In- 
terest or  Interests  shall  retain  tlUe  to  aU 
lands,  easements  and  rights-of-way  fur- 
nished by  It  pursuant  to  Section  3.  A  spoil 
disposal  facility  owned  by  a  non-Federal  in- 
terest or  interests  may  be  conveyed  to  an- 
other party  only  after  completion  of  the  fa- 
cility's use  for  disposal  purposes  and  after 
the  transferee  agrees  In  writing  to  use  or 
maintain  the  facility  In  a  manner  which  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  after  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  deter- 
mines to  be  satisfactory. 

Sxc.  0.  Any  spoil  disposal  facilities  con- 
structed under  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
shall  be  made  available  to  Federal  licensees 
or  permittees  upon  payment  of  an  appropri- 
ate charge  to  be  fJted  by  tbe  Secretary  of 
the  Army.  Fifty  per  cent  of  such  charge 
shall  be  remitted  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  to  the  participating  non-Federal  In- 
terest or  Interests. 

Sec.  7.  The  Chief  of  Engineers,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  Is 
hereby  authorized  to  extend  to  ai:  navigable 
waters,  connecting  channels,  tributary 
streams,  and  allied  waters  of  the  United 
States,  a  comprehensive  program  of  research, 
study  and  experimentation  relating  to 
dredged  spoil.  This  program  shall  be  carried 
out  In  cooperation  with  other  Federal  and 
State  agencies,  and  shall  Include,  but  not 
be  limited  to.  Investigations  on  the  charac- 
teristics of  dredged  spoil,  alternative  meth- 
ods of  Its  disposal,  and  Its  effects  on  receiving 
waters. 

Sxc.  8.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  In  no 
way  affect  other  current  cost-sharing  re- 
quirements relating  to  spoil  disposal  In  the 
Interest  of  navigation  on  projects  authorized, 
or  proposed  for  authorization,  for  construc- 
tion by  the  Department  of  the  Army. 

See.  9.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  tbe  provisions  of  this  Act. 

The     material,     presented    by     Mr. 
CoopsR.  is  as  follows: 
Fact  SaxR' — ^Pbssidxnt's  Msssagx  om  Waste 

DiBPOaAL 

X.  raoPosxD  ixoxsLanoir 
Tbe  Great  Lakes  Disposal  Bill  would: 
1.  Discontinue  open  water  disposal  of  pol- 
luted dredge  spoil  from  authorized  Federal 
navigation  projects  and  all  other  sources  In 
the  Oreat  Lakes  and  their  connecting  chan- 
nels as  soon  as  disposal  sites  are  available. 
The  Secretary  of  tbe  Interior,  In  consultation 
with  the  Governors,  will  determine  the  areas 
where  dredge  spoU  Is  polluted. 

a.  Autharise  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to 
construct,  operate,  and  maintain  contained 
disposal  facilities  for  a  period  not  to  ex- 
ceed ten  years.  Before  establishing  such  facu- 
lties, the  Secretary  of  the  Army  must  con- 
sider the  views  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
interior  on  the  effect  of  the  proposed  fadUty 
on  water  iiuall^  and  other  environmental 
values. 


3.  Require  States  or  other  non-Federal  In- 
terests to  provide  needed  lands,  easements 
and  rights-of-way  and  one-half  the  cost  of 
constructing  containment  areas. 

4.  Require  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to 
suspend  or  terminate  dredging  or  prohibit 
dredging  by  Federal  Ucensees  and  permittees 
If  he  detennlnes,  one  year  after  enactment 
of  this  Act,  that  the  non-Federal  interests 
have  not  taken  reasonable  steps  toward  pro- 
viding funds  and  land,  or  land  rights. 

6.  Permit  Federal  licensees  or  permittees  to 
use  the  containment  areas  for  disposing 
dredged  spoil  by  paying  a  fee  equal  to  the 
cost  of  providing  the  fadUty.  One-hsJf  of 
this  fee  would  be  returned  to  the  local  In- 
terests. 

6.  Authorize  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  ex- 
tend to  aU  navigable  and  aUled  waters  a 
program  of  research,  study,  and  experi- 
mentation related  to  dredge  spolL 

n.  THE  PKOPOSEO   PBOGKAM 

1.  The  proposed  program  Is  based  on  a 
comprehensive  study  by  the  Department  of 
the  Army  on  the  effects  on  the  Great  Lakes 
of  depositing  dredge  spoil.  This  study  was 
conducted  In  cooperation  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.  Including  thhe  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Administration, 
other  Federal  agencies,  several  universities, 
and  technical  consulting  companies.  An 
eminent  group  of  consultants  interpreted 
the  results  of  this  study  by  concluding  that 
deposition  of  poUuted  dredged  spoU  In  the 
Great  Lakes  Is  "presumptively  undesirable," 
and  that  In  the  long  run  the  ecology  of  the 
Great  Lakes  would  be  affected  adversely. 

2.  The  study  Included  an  Investigation  of 
many  alternative  methods  of  spoU  disposal 
Including  treatment  In  sewage  plants,  aera- 
tion, burning,  and  deposition  on  upland 
and  In  contained  areas  along  shore.  Of  these, 
the  best  alternative  for  an  interim  period  of 
about  10  years  Is  the  deposition  of  the  pol- 
luted material  In  contained  areas  along  the 
shore. 

3.  First  priority  under  the  program  wUl 
be  given  to  the  35  most  polluted  harbors. 

4.  The  construction  of  faclUtles  In  these 
35  harbors  will  cost  S70  mlUlon:  $35  million 
Federal  and  935  mlUlon  State  and  local  costs. 
Cost  of  operation  and  maintenance  wUl  be 
Increased  $5  million  annually  due  to  the 
added  handling  cost  of  the  dredged  spoU. 

m.    THE    OCEAN    DUICPINO    PEOBLEM 

1.  A  Study  performed  by  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  Indicates 
ocean  disposal  of  soUd  wastes  during  1888 
as  foUows: 

a.  Atlantic  Coast — 24  million  tons. 

b.  Gttlf  Coast — 18  million  tons. 

c.  Pacific  o>ast— 8  mlUlon  tons. 

a.  Attention  has  recently  been  directed  to 
the  dumping  of  sewage  sludge,  cellar  dirt, 
dredged  mud  and  chemicals  in  the  New  Tork 
Bay  area.  The  results  of  an  Intensive  study 
to  determine  the  effects  on  the  ecology  of 
this  area  will  not  be  completed  untu  early 
next  year.  An  Interim  study  Indicates  this 
dumping  has  had  an  adverse  effect  on  bot- 
tom marine  life  In  this  area,  although  Its 
Impact  has  not  been  fuUy  evaluated. 

3.  Current  disposal  methods  and  tech- 
nology are  not  adequate  to  deal  with  wastes 
of  this  volume  Immediately.  There  are  an 
ever  decreasing  number  of  appropriate  sites 
for  land-fill  disposal.  Current  Incineration 
practices  are  costly  and  create  air  p<mutlon 
problMns.  There  have  been  Jurisdictional 
problems  In  transporting  wastes  to  Inland 
sites.  Other  technologies  and  alternatives, 
such  as  composting,  eieatlon  <^  artlflelal 
islands,  transporting  material  to  flU  In  strip 
mines  or  to  create  artificial  restB,  baling  of 
wastes,  and  Incineration  at  sea  have  not  been 
BulBclently  developed  and  tasted. 

4.  A  study  wiu  be  eonductsd  under  tbe  di- 
rection of  the  Chairman  of  the  OooncO  on 
Environmental  QuaUty  to  recommend; 

Further  resean^  needs; 
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Legislative  changes.  If  necessary: 
A  comprehensive  approach  to  the  problem 
of  ocean  dumping,  including  an  evaluation 
of  all  the  proposed  and  other  alternatives. 

Dkpabtmxnt  or  thx  Au(t, 

Waahingttm.  DC.  ApHl  14, 1970. 
Hon.  Srau>  T.  Aonxw. 
President  of  the  Senate. 

DsAK  idM.  P«EsiDKirr:  Transmitted  here- 
with for  appropriate  reference  Is  a  copy  of 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  report  titled  "Dredg- 
ing and  Water  Quality  Problems  In  the  Oreat 
Lakes"  and  a  draft  of  legislation  "To  provide 
for  construction  of  contained  dredged  spoil 
disposal  facilities  for  the  Oreat  Lakes  and 
connecting  channels,  and  (or  other  purposes  " 
The  draft  bill,  which  derives  from  the  con- 
clusions and  recommendations  contained  In 
the  report,  was  described  by  President  Nixon 
in  his  message  of  15  April  to  the  Congress, 
as  a  major  step  forward  in  cleaning  up  the 
Oreat  Lakes. 

It  has  been  known  (or  some  time  that  as  a 
result  of  inadequate  treatment  of  municipal 
and  industrial  wastes  and  of  uncontrolled 
sources  of  agricultural  and  other  pollution, 
the  sediments  deposited  in  dredged  channels 
and  harbors  of  the  Oreat  Lakes  have  become 
polluted  to  varying  degrees.  It  is  the  con- 
sidered Judgment  of  a  distinguished  Board  of 
Consultants  convened  to  assist  in  the  prep- 
aration of  the  report  referred  to  above,  that 
disposal  of  heavily  polluted  dredgings  must 
be  considered  "presumptively  undesirable" 
because  of  its  long-term  adverse  e&ects  on  the 
ecology  of  the  Oreat  Lakes. 

In  view  of  this  Judgment,  the  draft  legisla- 
tion provides  that  open  water  disposal  o( 
dredged  spoil  removed  from  areas  which  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  determines,  after 
consultation  with  the  governor  or  governors 
concerned,  to  be  significantly  polluted,  shall 
be  discontinued  when  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  determines  that  dredged  spoil  disposal 
sites  are  available.  It  is  the  initial  objective 
of  this  legislation  to  terminate  at  the  earliest 
practicable  date  the  open  lake  disposal  of 
dredged  spoil  from  those  35  Oreat  Lakes  har- 
bors which  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Administration,  in  connection  with 
above-mentioned  report,  identified  as  the 
most  heavily  polluted  of  the  118  harbors  on 
the  Oreat  Lakes. 

In  furtherance  of  these  objectives,  the 
draft  legislation  authorlaes  construction, 
operation,  and  malnteoano^of  spoil  disposal 
faculties  by  the  Secretary  \f  the  Army  In 
satabliahlng  spoU  disposal  faeiUties,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  would  be  directed  to 
obtain  and  conal<ler  the  views  and  recom- 
mendations of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
These  views  and  recommendations  would 
concern  such  matters  as  location  of  disposal 
areas  and  methods  of  disposal  so  as  to  mini- 
mise damages  to  flab  and  wUdlife  habiUt 
and  Impact  on  the  environment,  and  would 
be  given  great  weight  in  the  Department's 
dedsloa  processes. 

The  bill  would  require  participating  non- 
Pederal  Interests  to  provide  land  areas  nec- 
essary for  the  facilities,  and  to  tw»<nt.aiii  the 
faclUtles  after  disposal  U  completed  in  a 
manner  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary.  Par- 
ticipating non-Federal  interests  would  also 
pay  half  the  construction  cost  of  the  facili- 
ties, either  In  cash  at  time  of  construction 
or  in  Installments,  with  interest,  within  ten 
years.  Interest  will  be  at  a  rate  similar  to 
that  prescribed  for  other  water  resource 
functions.  No  facilities  will  be  constructed 
to  meet  more  than  ten  years  of  estimated 
disposal  requirements.  This  ten- year  period 
Is  specified  in  recognition  of  the  develop- 
ment within  that  period  of  the  facilities 
necessary  to  treat  at  their  sources  the  indus- 
trial and  municipal  wastes  which  are  pres- 
ently deposited  in  diannels  and  harbors  In 
the  Oreat  Lake*. 

The  authority  for,  and  the  oost-aharlnf 
terms  of,  the  spoU  dlspoaal  faciUtles  pro> 


▼tded  for  In  the  draft  legislation,  are  In- 
tended to  be  separate  from  and  supplement 
tary  to  any  other  co6t-sharlng  requirements 
relating  to  disposal  areas  and  diking  that 
have  been  established  for  existing  naviga- 
tion projects  In  the  Great  Lakes  area.  The 
objectives  of  this  proposed  legislation  are 
primarily  water  quality  Improvement  and 
environmental  protection,  rather  than  navi- 
gation Improvements,  and  the  construction 
cost-sharing  arrangement  proposed,  accord- 
ingly, corresponds  roughly  to  the  Federal 
grant  assistance  available  for  waste  treat- 
ment projects  under  the  Clean  Water  Res- 
toration Act  of  19M. 

Under  the  proposal,  dredged  spoil  from 
non-Federal  project  sources  could  be  dis- 
posed of  In  the  facilities  authorized  In  this 
legislation  upon  payment  of  fees  to  the 
United  States  and  the  cooperating  local  In- 
teresu.  The  fees,  designed  to  recover  a  fair 
share  of  the  costs  of  installing  and  main- 
taining the  faclliUes,  would  not  be  charged 
the  cooperating  Interesu  should  they  de- 
posit spoil  from  their  own  projects. 

It  is  essential  that  the  non-Federal  Inter- 
ests, who  are  the  principal  beneficiaries  of 
Federal  navigation  proJecU  In  the  Oreat 
Lakes  area,  take  Umely  steps  toward  furnish- 
ing the  sites  (or  these  disposal  areas,  provid- 
ing their  share  of  the  construction  costs,  and 
otherwise  meeting  their  requirements  as  set 
forth  in  the  Act.  To  assure  that  construction 
of  these  spoil  dUposal  sites  will  progress  as 
quickly  as  possible,  the  bill  provides  that 
after  one  year  after  enactment,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  shall  suspend  or  terminate 
dredging  on  Federal  navigation  projects,  or 
prohibit  further  dredging  by  Federal  licensees 
or  permittees,  if  he  determines  that  the  con- 
cerned non-Federal  interests  have  not  taken 
reasonable  steps  toward  meeting  their  re- 
quirements under  the  Act. 

Finally,  the  legislation  would  authorise  ex- 
tension to  all  navigable  waters  of  the  re- 
search program  on  dredged  spoil  that  has 
been  conducted  for  the  Oreat  Lakes.  A  variety 
of  problems  In  dredged  spoil  disposal  exists 
in  other  localities,  and  It  is  proposed  to  seek 
solution  to  the  most  pressing  of  these  In  an 
orderly  numner  In  cooperation  with  appro- 
priate Inderal  and  State  agencies. 

Apart  from  the  authorities  sought  in  this 
draft  legislation,  the  Department  of  the  Army 
Intends  to  advance  the  bill's  basic  objectives 
in  the  interim  by  reducing  to  absolute  mini- 
mum the  dredging  required  to  maintain  nav- 
igation In  the  Oreat  Lakes  and  their  connect- 
ing channels,  and  by  taking  preliminary 
steps  to  Identify  potential  spoil  disposal  sites 
for  which  construction  would  be  authorized 
by  the  blU. 

The  President  has  directed  that,  upon  en- 
actment of  this  legislation,  the  Department 
of  the  Army  report  periodically  to  the  Coun- 
cil on  Environmental  Quality  on  the  progress 
being  made,  or  the  obstacles  being  encoun- 
tered. In  achieving  the  objectives  of  tlUs 
proposal. 

The  ultimate  Federal  costs  for  the  disposal 
facilities  authorized  In  tills  legislation  are 
presently  estimated  to  be  $35  million  for 
construction  and  $50  million  for  ten  years 
additional  hauling  and  handling. 

In  view  of  the  high  public  Interest  that  has 
developed  In  the  problems  of  spoil  disposal  In 
the  Oreat  Lakes,  authority  to  provide  con- 
tained facilities  Is  urgently  needed.  Accord- 
ingly, favorable  and  early  consideration  by 
the  Congress  Is  recommended. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  that 
enactment  of  this  legtilatlon  would  be  In 
accord  with  the  program  of  the  President. 

There  Is  enclosed  the  detailed  statement 
of  the  effects  of  the  legislation  on  the  en- 
vironment as  required  by  Section  103(2)  (c I 
of  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of 
IMO 

Slnoerely. 
(Signed)     Stanlst  B.  Snoa, 

Secretary  of  tht  Army. 


Hktokt  or  THE  Ooaps  or  ENCiNuats  on 
DazDGiNC  AND  Watxk  Qtjautt  Pkoblems 
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I.  Authority.  This  report,  together  with  the 
13-volume  detailed  report  on  Dredging  and 
Water  Quality  Problems  In  the  Oreat  Lakes. 
prep<u«d  by  the  Buffalo  District  Engineer,  Is 
In  response  to  a  request  made  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  in  connection  with  Its  review 
of  the  Corps  of  Englneers-Clvll  budget  esti- 
mate for  Fiscal  Tear  1967.  At  that  time  It 
was  directed  that  a  study  and  experimental 
research  program  be  conducted  to  determine 
the  need  (or  and  efficacy  of  alternate  meth- 
ods of  dredged  spoil  disposal  In  the  Oreat 
Lakes.  The  report  was  prepared  with  the  as- 
sistance of  the  Oreat  Lakes  Regional  Office 
of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Ad- 
ministration and  has  been  coordinated  with 
the  eight  Oreat  Lakes  States  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.  Their  comments  have 
been  Included  In  the  detailed  report. 

3.  Background.  As  a  result  of  soil  erosion, 
wastes  discharges  and  littoral  drift,  sediment 
loads  wash  Into  various  authorized  harbors 
and  channels  of  the  Oreat  Lakes.  Periodically 
this  material  Is  removed  by  the  Coprs  of 
Engineers  by  dredging  to  maintain  the  pre- 
viously established  navigation  depths.  About 
10.8  million  cubic  yards  ot  material  are 
dredged  each  year  from  the  harbors  by  the 
Corps.  Approximately  63%  of  this  volume 
Is  from  Lake  Erie  harbors  and  In  the  case  of 
this  lake  the  dredging  constitutes  about  8'^: 
of  the  sediment  and  dissolved  solids  reaching 
Lake  Brie.  In  the  other  lakes  the  dredging 
constitutes  a  smaller  proportion.  In  all.  some 
115  harbors  must  be  dredged  more  or  less  fre- 
quently. Most  of  the  dredged  materials  are 
transported  by  self-propelled  hopper  dredges 
and  dtimp-barges,  the  material  being  moved 
from  the  channels  and  harbors  on  the  fringes 
of  the  lakes  to  the  open  lakes. 

About  a  hundred  selected  de^  water  dU- 
posal areas  are  located  near  enough  to  the 
harbors  to  minimize  hauling  costs,  yet  far 
enough  away  to  avoid  Interference  with  water 
Intakes,  beaches,  or  other  facilities.  As  popu- 
lation and  Industrial  development  have  in- 
creased along  the  Lakes,  the  sediments  that 
must  be  dredged  from  the  harbors  and  chan- 
nels have  become  increasingly  polluted.  As 
a  result,  most  of  the  sediments  dredged  at 
the  commercially  important  harbors  have  be- 
come contaminated  by  Inadequately  treated 
pollutants  from  municipal.  Industrial  and 
agricultural  sources.  The  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Administration,  various  pub- 
lic officials  and  others  have  expressed  con- 
cern over  the  cumulative  adverse  effects  as- 
sociated with  open  Lake  disposal  of  these 
polluted  dredged  materials.  The  standards  set 
for  water  pollution  control  by  the  states  and 
approved  by  FWPCA,  which  generally  require 
secondary  or  comparable  treatment  by  mu- 
nicipal and  indxutrtal  plants  along  the  Oreat 
Lakes,  are  apparently  several  years  from  pro- 
viding adequate  treatment  of  wastes.  Means 
of  controlling  pollutants  from  agricultural 
sources  are  not  yet  prescribed. 

3.  Canadian  Dredging  Operations.  The 
question  of  the  relationship  of  the  dredging 
operations  at  Canadian  harbors  is  also  being 
considered  in  connection  with  btudies  now 
being  conducted  by  agencies  of  Canadian 
Oovernment.  Since  the  average  annual  vol- 
ume of  materials  being  dredged  and  disposed 
of  in  open  water  areas,  some  1.7  million  cubic 
yards.  Is  small  In  comparison  with  the  vol- 
umes dredged  at  United  States  harbors,  they 
consider  that  their  dredging  operations  art 
not  a  major  source  of  pollution. 

4.  Non-Federal  Dredging  Operationa.  In 
order  to  use  the  harbors  and  channels  con- 
structed and  maintained  by  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers, private  Industry  or  port  authorities 
'ni>1''tfi'"  access  from  slips  and  docks  to  the 
Federal  channels.  The  amount  of  non-Federal 
dredging  necessary  to  accomplish  such  main- 
tenance Is  about  30%  of  the  Corps  volume. 
Whatever  criteria  of  dredged  spoil  control 
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are  i4>pll«d  to  Corps  dredging  should  be  ap- 
pUed  to  non-Federal  dredging  associated  with 
the  use  of  the  navigation  channels. 

6.  The  Problems.  The  basic  problems  posed 
by  the  study  were: 

a.  What  is  the  effect  on  the  Oreat  Lakes 
environment  from  open  lake  disposal?  What 
alternatives  to  open  lake  disposal  of  dredged 
spoil  are  available?  What  are  the  alternative 
costs  and  the  effectiveness  of  such  alterna- 
tives in  removing  pollutants  from  the  lakes? 

b.  Should  an  interim  alternate  disposal 
program,  to  be  used  until  pollutants  are  ef- 
fectively controlled  at  their  sources,  be 
adopted?  Are  the  costs  of  such  an  alternate 
program  Jtistifled  in  terms  of  the  resulting 
improvement  In  the  lake  environment? 

c.  If  an  alternate  disposal  program  Is  to  be 
adopted  what  Federal/non-Federal  cost- 
sharing  and  cooperation  should  be  recom- 
mended to  the  Congress  for  authorization? 

6.  Conduct  of  the  Study.  In  conducting 
the  study  requested  of  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, a  wide  variety  ot  alternate  disposal 
methods  and  modifications  to  present  dredg- 
ing techniques  were  Investigated  and  ana- 
lyzed. In  addition,  the  technical  services  of 
other  Oovernment  agencies.  Including 
FWPCA,  as  well  as  a  group  of  recognized  con- 
sultants, certain  universities  and  specialized 
private  firms  were  utilized  to  assure  consid- 
eration of  other  fields  of  Interest  associated 
with  or  affected  by  the  dredging  operations. 
In  reviewing  available  Information  on  the 
subject.  Including  that  produced  by  the  Pilot 
Study,  It  must  be  recognized  that  there  is  a 
scarcity  of  credible  daU  concerning  the  phys- 
ical, chemical  and  biological  characteristics 
at  the  harbors  and  lake  disposal  environ- 
ments. The  conclusions  arrived  at  by  the 
District  Engineer  In  connection  with  the 
study  are  contained  In  Section  12  of  his 
report. 

7.  Views  of  States.  The  states  are  of  the 
opinion  that  alternate  methods  of  disposing 
of  polluted  dredged  spoU  are  necessary.  Some 
states  consider  this  to  be  entirely  a  Federal 
responsibility.  Other  sUtes  have  indicated  a 
willingness  to  cooperate  In  financing  in  the 
same  manner  as  for  local  fiood  protection 
projects  by  furnishing  necessary  lands.  A 
more  detailed  statement  of  the  states'  views 
Is  contained  In  Section  11  of  the  detailed 
report. 

8.  Viete  of  Department  of  Interior.  The 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  Water 
Quality  and  Research  recently  expressed 
these  views  with  respect  to  the  report. 

"Our  Oreat  Lakes  are  a  priceless  natural 
resource,  and  we  must  push  with  all  possible 
speed  to  stop  and  to  coimteract  the  continu- 
ing degradation  of  this  resource. 

To  that  end,  your  draft  report  has  shown 
beyond  the  shadow  of  doubt  that  diked  or 
other  on-land  disposal  of  such  dredge  spoil 
is  a  very  effective  pollution  control  measure. 
It  remains  for  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to 
pursue  this  far  wiser  course  with  all  diligence 
and  In  full  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  Execu- 
tive Order  11288.  Rest  assured  that  this  De- 
partment will  cooperate  with  you  to  the 
fullest  to  Implement  without  further  delay  a 
maximum  program  of  diked  disposal." 

The  Assistant  Secretary  also  points  out 
that  In  their  analysis  of  available  Informa- 
tion there  were  several  Instances  when  they 
would  not  arrive  at  the  same  opinions  and 
conclusions  reached  In  the  report  of  the  Dis- 
trict Engineer  and  that  generally  the  report 
was  unsympathetic  with  the  effect  that 
dredging  operations  may  have  on  the  pol- 
lution problem  which  exists  In  the  Oreat 
Lakes. 

9.  Discussion.  The  data  derived  from  the 
studies  of  this  Pilot  Program  indicate  that 
materials  dredged  from  35  of  the  Oreat  Lakes 
harbors  contain  significant  amounts  of  pol- 
lutants mixed  in  with  the  relativdy  benign 
silts  and  sands  carried  by  the  stream  and 
lake  currents.  At  these  harbors  serving  the 
large  cities  and  their  associated  Industries 


about  80%  of  the  total  Oreat  Lakes  annual 
dredging  is  performed.  The  quantities  and 
types  of  pollutants  vary  from  harbor  to  har- 
bor, and  within  a  specific  harbor  area  also. 
Concerted  efforts  of  sampling  and  analysis 
of  the  effecte  of  open  lake  disposal  of  the 
polluted  dredge  materials  generally  failed  to 
detect  the  Impact  of  such  disposal  on  the 
lake  environment.  The  difficulty  ensues  be- 
cause whatever  changes  are  occurring  in  the 
lake  environment,  they  represent  the  grad- 
ual cumulative  effects  of  many  varying  op- 
erations, no  one  of  which  can  be  separately 
measured,  quantified  and  analyzed  at  any 
particular  time.  Thus  the  cessation  of  open 
lake  disposal,  which  In  Lake  Erie  amounts 
to  moving  Into  the  lake  about  8%  of  the 
soUds  which  reach  the  lake  naturally,  can- 
not be  related  to  any  specific  Improvement 
in  the  quality  of  the  lake  waters,  and  as  a 
result  no  specific  improvement  In  municipal 
water  treatment  costs,  fish  and  wildlife,  or 
recreation  can  be  calculated.  In  some  few 
cases  it  Is  possible  that  open  lake  disposal 
will  improve  the  lake  bottom  conditions 
where  such  conditions  presently  are  badly 
degraded.  The  District  Engineer  made  ex- 
tensive and  deUUed  Etudles  on  alternate 
methods  of  disposal  and  constructed  and 
used  such  alternate  methods  In  disposing  of 
up  to  25%  of  the  polluted  dredged  material 
during  the  two-year  Pilot  Program.  Accurate 
data  on  costs  and  effectiveness  of  the  cheap- 
est alternative  to  open  lake  disposal  are  pro- 
vided In  the  report.  Placement  of  the 
dredged  material  In  diked  disposal  areas  was 
proved  to  be  effective  for  containment  of  the 
pollutants  and  also  the  least  costly  alter- 
native. The  costs  for  such  diked  areas  are 
generally  two  to  five  times  the  present  costs 
of  open  lake  disposal. 

The  pollutants  which  are  mixed  In  with 
the  silts  and  cands  to  be  dredged  have  a 
variety  of  sources.  In  the  highly  industrial- 
ized large  cities,  the  bulk  of  the  pollutants 
come  from  inadequate  sewage  treatment 
plants.  Additional  pollutants  come  from 
farm,  highway  and  street  runoff.  The  harbor 
and  channels  dredged  on  a  periodic  basis 
provide  settling  basins  for  the  pollutants. 
Once  a  dredge  has  picked  up  the  material 
and  temporarily  removed  It  from  the  water, 
the  opportunity  obviously  exists  to  place  the 
material  elsewhere  than  in  the  lake  water, 
and  In  the  process  perform  a  pollution 
abatement  function.  This  pollution  abate- 
ment function  should  be  performed  for  the 
most  part  by  Industrial  and  municipal  sew- 
age treatment  plants,  standards  for  which 
have  been  set  and  approved  by  law.  Until 
such  sewage  treatment  plants  become  effec- 
tive the  Corps  dredging  program,  If  It  per- 
manently removed  the  pollutants  from  the 
water,  could  be  credited  with  partially  ful- 
filling on  an  Interim  basis  the  sewage  treat- 
ment plant  function.  Although  obviously 
not  a  substitute  for  adequate  treatment,  the 
monetary  credit  that  could  be  attributed  to 
the  removal  of  pollutant  solids  by  dredging 
based  on  the  percent  of  solids  to  be  removed 
by  treatment  and  the  costs  of  treatment,  is 
about  $2  to  $3  per  cubic  yard  of  dredged  ma- 
terial where  such  material  contains  al>out 
10%  pollutants.  This  does  not  suggest  that 
dredged  material  be  run  through  a  sewage 
treatment  plant,  but  only  that  It  be  recog- 
nized that  the  dredging  program  can  par- 
tially meet  water  quality  standards  estab- 
lished by  law  until  such  standards  are 
achieved  by  the  required  sewage  treatment 
plants  yet  to  be  built.  On  the  assumption 
that  a  significant  reduction  In  pollution  at 
its  source  would  take  place  in  about  10  years, 
at  which  time  the  bulk  of  dredged  materials 
could  then  be  moved  to  the  open  lakes,  esti- 
mates show  that  costs  of  providing  the  least 
costly  alternative  disposal  areas  at  the  35 
harbors  presently  considered  to  be  polluted 
would  be  about  870,000,000  for  construction 
of  diked  disposal  areas  with  an  annual  added 
increase  of  $5,000,000  for  the  more  expensive 


handling  operation  of  placing  the  material 
within  the  diked  areas  during  the  lO-year 
period. 

The  report  indicates  that  lef  <er  programs 
for  only  the  most  polluted  harbors  could  be 
devel(4;>ed,  at  lower  costs  of  course.  In  a  sense 
the  lesser  programs  are  a  way  of  expressing 
the  priorities  of  action  which  could  be  im- 
plemented dependent  on  funding  available 
for  a  diked  program.  For  most  of  the  35  har- 
bors the  added  cost  for  confining  the  dredged 
materials  in  diked  disposal  areas  ranges  from 
about  $1  to  $5  per  cubic  yard  averaging  $1.30 
per  cubic  yard.  Thus  a  diked  disposal  area 
program,  although  not  Justifiable  in  terms 
of  the  direct  tangible  benefits  accruing  to  the 
lake  environment,  is  roughly  equivalent  In 
terms  of  costs  or  removal  of  pollutant  solids 
to  that  of  the  treatment  plants  required  to 
meet  water  quality  standards.  Construction 
of  the  diked  disposal  area  program  at  all  35 
harbors  would  require  about  3  construction 
seasons,  after  funds  have  been  made  avail- 
able. 

10.  Coif  Sharing  and  Cooperation  of  non- 
Federal  Agencies.  During  the  past  years  the 
Federal  policy  concerning  the  furnishing 
of  lands  for  disposal  areas  and  the  construc- 
tion of  retention  areas  has  varied.  At  many 
of  the  earlier  projects  disposal  areas  and 
dikes,  where  needed,  were  a  part  of  the  Fed- 
eral cost.  Such  requirements  were  readily 
available  and  the  cost  of  such  facilities  was 
nominal.  During  more  recent  years  the  pro- 
vision of  lands  for  disposal  areas  as  well  as 
diking  such  areas  has  been  Included  in  the 
requirements  of  local  cooperation  prescribed 
for  navigation  projects  authorized  by  Con- 
gress. Since  the  navigation  system  of  harbors 
In  the  Great  Lakes  and  throughout  the  coun- 
try has  developed  over  a  period  of  many  years, 
the  requirements  of  local  cooperation  vary 
widely  depending  on  the  Federal  policy  that 
existed  at  the  time  of  authorization.  Many 
have  no  requirements  whereas  others  au- 
thorized recently  include  the  requirement 
that  local  Interest  furnish  the  necessary  dis- 
posal areas. 

The  control  of  pollution  is  a  responsibility 
of  local  government  In  conformance  with 
standards  established  by  the  Individual  states 
and  with  approval  and  assistance  of  the 
Federal  Oovernment.  The  above  discussion 
pointed  out  that  slg^nlflcant  amounts  of  pol- 
lution exist  In  the  harbor  sediments  of  some 
35  of  115  Oreat  Lakes  harbors.  The  criteria 
for  defining  the  amount  of  pollution  that  is 
significant  or  Insignificant  have  not  been 
established  with  any  degree  of  precision.  Be- 
cause the  individual  states  have  established 
the  water  standards  for  their  waters.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  Corps  would  be  best  advised 
to  obtain  from  the  state  pollution  control 
agency  for  each  of  Its  harbors  a  Judgment  on 
the  degree  of  pollution  of  the  navigation 
channel  sediments  and  a  recommendation  on 
whether  or  not  such  pollution  warrants  the 
requirement  for  a  diked  disposal  area. 

The  costs  of  an  Interim  diked  disposal  pro- 
gram can  generally  be  broken  down  into: 
cost  of  lands  and  access  rights  thereto;  costs 
of  preparing  the  site  by  building  dikes  and 
other  retaining  structures;  and  costs  of  mov- 
ing the  dredged  material  from  the  dredge  to 
the  containment  site.  To  be  equitable  to  both 
local  and  Federal  taxpayers,  a  consistent  cost 
sharing  policy  is  desirable,  "nierefore,  gen- 
eral legislation  Is  required  to  provide  con- 
sistency. It  Is  evident  that  the  cost  and  ac- 
quisition of  lands  should  be  a  local  respon- 
sibility and  the  Increased  costs  of  moving 
the  dredged  material  to  the  containment  site 
should  be  Federal.  Recognizing  that  some 
benefits,  though  difficult  to  evaluate,  accrue 
to  the  owners  of  filled-ln-land,  that  much 
controversy  will  result  as  to  which  lands 
should  be  used  (which  can  best  be  resolved 
by  local  government) ,  and  that  such  disposal 
areas  will  also  be  used  by  non-Federal  agen- 
cies or  Industry  as  well  as  the  Corps,  It  ap- 
pears that  the  cost  of  the  site  preparation 
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pbMC  of  tlM  program  should  %«  borne  in 
whole  or  In  part  by  local  agenclM.  Since 
It  U  not  practicable  to  be  sure  of  equltabtllty 
In  all  casee,  propoaed  for  the  oonslderatlon 
of  the  Congress  is  a  SO-50  cost  sharing  on 
those  portions  of  the  diking  required  for 
construction  and  maintenance  of  the  Federal 
protect. 

11.  Conclvaiona.  Based  on  the  results  of 
the  study  and  the  carefully  considered  opin- 
ions of  the  board  of  consultants.  I  conclude 
that: 

a.  The  accelerated  mechanical  movement 
of  significantly  polluted  materials  from  bar- 
bor  areas  to  deep  waters  of  the  Oreat  I>akes 
contributes  to  a  cumulative,  long-range  deg- 
radation of  lake  water  quality.  Such  deg- 
radation cannot  be  quantified,  and  in  some 
particular  cases  may  not  exist. 

b.  An  opportunity  exists  in  the  dredging 
program  to  perform  a  pollution  abatement 
function.  Accomplishment  of  the  work 
would  b«  consistent  with  established  stand- 
ards of  waste  treatment  requiring  the  re- 
moval of  soUd  wastes  rrom  sewage  efduents 
Although  not  a  substitute  for  treatment  of 
pollution  at  its  source,  the  dredging  pro- 
cedures, if  they  permanently  removed  pol- 
lutant solids,  could  be  credited  with  partial 
Interim  achievement  of  the  required  but  not 
yet  provided  treatment. 

c.  The  cheapest  effective  method  of  dis- 
posal, as  an  alternate  to  open-lake  disposal. 
Is  the  use  of  diked  containment  areas  near 
the  navigation  projects.  Lands  are  difficult 
to  acquire  and  the  alternate  disposal  pro- 
cedure Increases  costs  several -fold  over  open- 
lake  disposal  To  provide  the  alternate  areas 
for  all  35  Great  Lakes  harbors  currently  con- 
sidered to  be  polluted  would  require  an  in- 
vestment of  about  970.000.000  for  providing 
retention  facilities  for  a  10-year  period  of 
operation.  Such  an  Investment  should  be 
•peclflcally  authorized  by  Congress,  allow- 
ing for  probable  changes  In  degrees  of  pol- 
lution that  will  exist  at  various  harbors,  ahd 
with  the  understanding  that  the  10-year 
program  is  baaed  on  the  assumption  that 
effective  treatment  facilities  will  change  the 
need  for  containment  of  dredged  spoil  in 
about  10  years.  The  35  harbors  can  be  pro- 
grammed In  order  of  priority  in  accordance 
with  available  funding.  After  funds  are 
available  about  3  construction  seasons  of 
dike  construction  time  would  be  needed. 

d.  The  state  water  pollution  control  agen- 
cy should  be  the  agency  to  establish  the 
criteria  (or  determining  the  significance  of 
channel  sediment  pollution  and  make  rec- 
ommendation to  the  Corps  of  Engineers  on 
the  need  (or  undertaking  alternate  meth- 
ods of  disposing  of  dredged  materials. 

e.  Non-Federal  agencies  should  be  reqxilred 
to  furnish  lands  for  disposal  sites,  access 
thereto,  and  pay  50%  of  the  costs  of  diking 
or  other  means  of  containment  at  all  harbors 
of  the  Oreat  Lakes  where  pollution  condi- 
tions warrant  Congressional  authority  for 
the  imposition  of  this  cost-sharing  is  re- 
quired. 

f.  From  the  results  of  the  studies  com- 
pleted to  date  and  a  review  of  available  liter- 
ature on  the  subject,  it  Is  obvious  that  fur- 
ther research  and  study  in  this  field  are 
necessary  and  should  be  continued  as  a 
part  of  the  maintenance  activities  on  the 
navigation  projects.  These  studies  are  urgent- 
ly required  to  evaluate  more  conclusively  the 
Impact  of  the  various  disposal  procedures 
on  the  envlronnaent  of  the  Oreat  Lakes. 

g.  Pending  approval  and  the  provision  of 
funds  for  accomplishment  of  the  program, 
the  disposal  of  polluted  dredge  spoils  will  be 
confined  to  such  diked  areas  as  presently  ex- 
ist, such  areas  as  may  be  provided  under 
the  authority  of  the  existing  projects  on  the 
basis  of  minimizing  operation  and  mainte- 
nance costs,  and  In  such  additional  areas  as 
may  be  furnished  by  local  Interests  at  their 
expense. 

h.  The  added  cost  of  dredging  opera  tlona 


(exclusive  of  the  construction  of  contain- 
ment areas)  resulting  from  the  uUllzation 
of  any  alternate  disposal  procedures  should 
be  a  Federal  cost. 

1.  All  non-polluted  material  should  con- 
tinue to  be  dispoMd  of  In  open  waters  of  the 
Oreat  Lakes. 

J.  The  long-range  solution  of  resolving  the 
pollution  problem  as  it  relates  to  dredging 
operaUons  is  the  control  of  pollution  at  lU 
sources.  12.  Recommendations.  In  further- 
ance of  the  national  objective  of  Improving 
water  quality  through  the  prevention,  con- 
trol and  abatement  of  water  pollution  from 
Federal  Oovernment  activities,  as  directed  by 
Executive  Order  11288.  I  recommend  the  fol- 
lowing actions  be  taken : 

a.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  ap- 
prove this  report  and  forward  It  to  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  and  to  Congreea. 

b.  That  legislation  be  enacted,  draft  of 
which  is  being  submitted  under  aep«rate 
cover,  which  will  require  local  interwta  to 
furnish  lands  acceptable  to  the  Chief  of  En- 
gineers for  the  disposal  sites  free  of  cost  to 
the  United  States  and  also  to  pay  50' >  of 
the  cost  of  diking  or  other  means  of  con- 
tainment at  all  harbors  of  the  Oreat  lAkes 
where  pollution  conditions  warrant,  as  de- 
termined by  the  state  pollution  control 
agency. 

F.  J.  CLAaxs. 
Lieutenant     General,     VSA,     Chief     of 
Engineers. 

SUPPLEMCNTAL      RXPOBT      ON      DBXMSINC      AND 

Watzs   QtrAUTT   PaoaLEics   in   thi   Obkat 
Lakes 

en vixon  mental  impact 

This  supplemental  report  is  submitted  In 
conformance  with  Section  102(2)  (C)  of  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1909 
The  broad  purposes  of  the  attached  Corps 
of  Engineers  report,  written  prior  to  the  Act. 
are  those  of  the  Act,  Section  2. 

Using  a  systematic  and  Interdisciplinary 
approach  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  £>epartment  of  Interior,  a 
board  o(  eminently  qualified  consultants,  and 
various  Universities,  assessed  the  Impact  of 
the  construction  and  maintenance  of  navi- 
gation projects  on  the  environment  of  the 
Great  Lakes.  Although  environmental  ameni- 
ties and  values  are  extremely  difficult  to 
quanUfy,  the  great  Intangible  values  of  high 
quality  water  in  the  Oreat  Lakes  were  care- 
fully considered  and  were  significant  In  the 
decision  making  refiected  below. 

(I)  Impact  On  Environment.  The  Corps  of 
Engineers  In  dredging  authorized  harbors 
and  channel  projecu  In  the  Oreat  Lakes  has 
generally  disposed  of  most  of  the  dredged 
material  in  the  open  waters  of  the  Lakes. 
The  detailed  study  of  these  procedures  con- 
cluded (see  attached  report)  that  much  of 
the  dredged  material  Is  polluted  by  man's 
industrial,  agricultural  and  domestic  activi- 
ties and  when  placed  In  the  lakes  could  have 
a  long  range,  cumulative,  detrimental  effect 
on  lake  water  quality  with  ensuing  undesir- 
able Impacts  on  the  environment.  The  pro- 
posed actions  would  permanently  remove 
polluted  dredged  material  from  the  lake 
waters  by  disposing  of  the  material  in  con- 
tainment areas  to  reduce  or  eliminate  the 
undesirable  environmental  impact  of  the 
present  Corps  of  Engineers  dredging  pro- 
cedures. The  proposed  actions  would  perform 
a  partial  pollution  abatement  function  for  a 
period  of  ten  years  until  such  time  as  pollu- 
tanu  presently  reaching  lake  and  harbor 
waters  are  expected  to  be  controlled  at  their 
sources. 

The  actions  propoaed  will  still  Impact  on 
the  local  environment  at  the  proposed  con- 
tained disposal  sites.  Site  selection  In  upland 
areas  or  along  shore  or  in  shallow  waters  re- 
quires careful  study  to  assure  that  one  type 
of  environmental  enhancement  does  not  pro- 
duce another  type  of  degradation.  Therefore, 
dlspoaal  site  selection,  construction,  and  use 


will  be  carefully  coordinated  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  through  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers with  non-federal  participating  agen- 
cies and  the  Department  of  Interior.  By 
careful  site  selection,  beneficial  land  fills  for 
commercial,  Industrial,  public,  or  wildlife 
uses  may  be  developed.  Site  selection  also 
must  give  appropriate  emphasis  to  the  least 
total  economic  cost  In  terms  of  land  acquisi- 
tion, construction  of  containment  structures 
and  the  disposal  operation. 

(II)  Adverse  Environment  Effects.  The  ad- 
verse environmental  effects  that  would  result 
by  Implementing  the  proposed  procedures  of 
dredged  material  disposal  are  minimal.  The 
basic  purpose  of  the  proposals  Is  to  eliminate 
the  pollutlonal  effects  of  present  methods  by 
adopting  procedures  that  would  not  create 
other  environmental  problems.  Careful  im- 
plementation of  the  proposed  procedures  will 
accomplish  this  purpose. 

till)  Alternative.<i  to  the  proposed  actions 
are: 

(1)  Continue  to  dispose  of  most  dredged 
material  in  the  open  waters  of  the  Oreat 
Lakes.  This  is  the  least  cost  procedure  for 
maintaining  the  harbors  and  channels  to 
the  depths  authorized  and  directed  by  the 
Congress.  This  alternative  would  accept  the 
detrimental  environmental  Impact  of  present 
procedures  until  pollution  sources  were  con- 
trolled and  dredged  material  was  no  longer 
significantly  polluted. 

(3)  Discontinue  the  dredging  of  the  Oreat 
Lakes  harbors  and  channels.  The  harbors  and 
channels  would  within  one  or  two  years  fill 
in  to  such  an  extent  that  severe  economic 
hardship  would  be  created  at  all  large  Great 
Lakes  ports  and  extend  throughout  this  re- 
gion. As  the  harbors  and  channels  filled  In  to 
natural  depths,  they  would  no  longer  serve  as 
settling  areas  for  polluted  materials  and 
such  materials  would  then  flow  Into  the 
lakes. 

(3)  Remove  the  pollutants  from  the 
dredged  material  prior  to  open  lake  disposal. 
This  alternative  was  tested  as  part  of  the 
reported  study  and  proved  to  be  much  more 
expensive  but  not  more  effective  than  the 
proposed  action. 

It  must  be  recognized  that  within  the  pro- 
cedures proposed  many  alternatives  exist 
with  respect  to  site  selection,  dredging  meth- 
ods, and  conveyance  of  dredged  material  to 
the  disposal  site.  In  each  polluted  harbor  or 
channel  project,  the  most  economical  and 
effective  methods  must  be  adopted  once  the 
proposed  authorities  and  funds  are  provided. 
(Iv)  Short-term  versus  long-term  effects. 
The  proposed  procedures  are  based  on  the 
conclusion  that  short  term  economic  ad- 
vantagea  of  open  lake  disposal  are  over- 
weighted by  the  need  for  the  long  term  pro- 
tection of  the  Oreat  Lakes  environment. 

(v)  Irreversible  Commitments.  The  pro- 
posed actions  allow  for  considerable  detailed 
study  and  coordination  prior  to  Implementa- 
tion in  each  case.  An  irreversible  commit- 
ment would  occur  after  a  site  had  been  put 
Into  use  for  disposal  of  the  dredged  materi- 
als, quantities  of  which  are  as  high  as  1,000,- 
000  cubic  yards  per  year  at  major  harbors 
such  as  Cleveland  and  Toledo.  Once  these 
areas  were  in  use  for  disposal  purposes  for 
the  proposed  10  year  period,  they  would  be 
converted  Into  new  fills  that  would  take  time 
to  consolidate  before  being  available  for  other 
beneficial  piuposes.  This  emphasizes  again 
the  need  for  careful  disposal  area  site  selec- 
tion in  order  to  meet  the  purposes  of  the 
propoaed  actions. 

Coordination.  The  report  on  the  detailed 
analyses  that  accompanies  this  evaluation  of 
dredging  and  water  quality  problems  in  the 
Oreat  L*kes,  has  been  coordinated  with  the 
eight  Oreat  LAkes  States  and  pertinent  Fed- 
eral Agencies.  Volume  I  of  the  report  Includes 
State  and  Agency  comments  as  a  result  of 
this  coordination  A  series  of  public  meetings 
at  various  cities  in  the  Great  Lakes  area  dur- 
ing the  Spring  of  1969  as  well  as  widely  dis- 
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trlbuted  brochures  were  used  to  advise  the 
public  on  the  study  conclusions  and  findings. 
Coordination  through  the  International 
Joint  Conunlasion  continues  with  the  Cana- 
dians with  respect  to  an  overaU  program 
of  pollution  abatement  in  the  boundary 
waters. 


theless,  I  am  proud  to  cosponsor  the  Pres- 
ident's bill  as  a  history-making  first  step. 
I  hope  to  present  some  amendments  of 
my  own  when  the  bill  is  considered  in 
committee,  but  they  will  supplement, 
rather  than  supplant,  the  President's 
very  meaningful,  very  worthy,  proposals. 


DUMPING  IN  LAKE  MICHIGAN:  THE 
PRESIDENT'S  PR(X>RAM 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Illinois.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  pleased  to  join  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Kentucky  and  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  (Mr.  Cooper)  and  the 
distinguished  assistant  minority  leader 
(Mr.  GRirriM)  in  the  sponsorship  of  S. 
3743,  President  Nixon's  program  to  pre- 
vent the  dumping  of  dredged  materials 
Into  the  Great  Lakes.  The  record  of  lead- 
ership compiled  by  these  respected  Sen- 
ators augurs  well  for  the  prompt  con- 
sideration of  the  President's  program 
and  prompt  action  on  this  Important  leg- 
islation. 

Mr.  President,  the  dredging  of  ship- 
ping charmels  in  the  Great  Lakes  is  an 
important  factor  in  the  maintenance  of 
a  healthy,  vital,  economic  climate  in  my 
own  State  of  Illinois.  The  people  of  Il- 
linois know  the  value  of  Great  Lakes 
commerce  to  the  State's  economy.  Many 
of  their  jobs  depend  on  shipping  and 
lake-related  industries.  Yet  they  have 
again  and  again  demanded  the  cessation 
of  the  open-lake  dumping  of  dredged 
materials — not  because  they  want  to  see 
the  shipping  industry  come  to  a  halt  in 
the  Great  Lakes  region,  but  because  they 
believe  that  shipping  and  industry  can 
continue  to  prosper  without  continuing 
to  pollute. 

The  people  of  Illinois  look  to  their  pub- 
lic oflacers  to  accomplish  the  goal  of 
progress  without  pollution  by  strict  en- 
forcement of  antipollution  regulations. 
They  ejtpect  action,  not  words,  directed 
toward  pollution  abatement.  They  insist 
upon  the  creation  of  programs  "with  the 
teeth  In  them"— and  the  dollars  in 
them— to  do  the  job.  They  deserve  noth- 
ing less. 

In  my  opinion,  President  Nixon's  pro- 
posals constitute  recognition  of  the  prin- 
ciple that  public  works  projects,  no  mat- 
ter how  desirable,  must  not  be  permitted 
to  pollute  and  despoil.  They  further  rec- 
ognize ihe  sound  principle  that  if  Gov- 
ernment aims  to  eliminate  pollution,  it 
shotild  first  guarantee  that  its  own  ac- 
tivities do  not  pollute.  These  are  the  very 
principles  to  which  I  pledged  myself  in 
a  statement  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  on 
April  15.  In  that  statement,  I  said: 

From  this  day  on,  1  shall  use  my  office  as 
Senator  to  oppose  each  and  every  new  Federal 
public  works  project  for  the  State  of  Illinois, 
If  plans  for  those  projects  do  not  Include  an 
adequate  concern  for  the  ecological  effects 
of  their  execution.  In  other  words,  I  am  serv- 
ing notice  here  and  now  to  every  State  and 
local  government  officer,  and  to  every  Interest 
group,  that  Ralph  Smith  will  do  his  best  to 
see  that  no  more  Federal  dollars  are  spent  on 
new  public  works  projects  In  Illinois  unless 
those  projects  include  completely  adequate 
safeguards  to  control  pollution  and  other 
detrimental  ecological  effects  of  the  projects. 

Mr.  President,  in  some  ways  President 
Nixon's  proposals  do  not  go  as  far  as  I 
have  suggested  in  visits  with  him  and 
letters  to  him  over  recent  months.  Never- 


S  3744— INTRODUCTION       OF      THE 
ADMINISTRAnON    BILL    TO    EX- 
TEND FOR   1   YEAR   THE   PUBLIC 
WORKS   AND    ECONOMIC   DEVEL- 
OPMENT ACT  OF  1965 
Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate received  on  Monday.  April  20.  a  letter 
from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  legislation  to  extend 
for  1  year  the  authorizations  for  titles 
I  through  IV  of  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1965. 

I  am  very  glad  to  introduce  the  ad- 
ministration proposal  as  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Committee  on 
PubUc  Works,  to  which  it  has  been  re- 
ferred, together  with  Senator  Baker,  who 
is  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Economic  Develop- 
ment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter of  transmittal,  a  statement  of  pur- 
pose and  need  which  accompanied  the 
letter,  and  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
ix)re  <Mr.  Holland)  .  The  bill  will  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriately  referred;  and, 
without  objection,  the  bill  and  other  ma- 
terial will  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
requested  by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 
The  bill  (S.  3744)  to  amend  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act 
of  1965  to  extend  the  authorizations  for 
titles  I  through  IV  through  fiscal  year 
1971,  introduced  by  Mr.  Cooper  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Baker),  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  3744 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a)  sec- 
tion 106  of  the  Public  Works  and  Economic 
Development  Act  of  1965  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "June  30.  1970"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "June  30,  1971". 

(b)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  201  of  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Development 
Act  of  1965  is  amended  by  striking  out  "June 
30,  1970"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "June 
30. 1971". 

(c)  Section  302  of  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1965  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1970"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "per  fiscal  year  for  the  fiscal  years 
ending  June  30,  1970,  and  June  30,  1971". 

(d)  Subsection  (g)  of  section  403  of  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Development 
Act  of  1965  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "June 
30,  1970"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "June 
30,  1971". 

The  material,  presented  by  Mr. 
Cooper,  is  as  follows: 

Secretabt  of  Commerce, 
Washington,  D.C..  April  17, 1970. 
Hon.  Spiko  T.  Acnew, 
President  of  the  Senate. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Mr.  Prbsidknt:  Enclosed  are  four 
copies  of  a  draft  bill  "To  amend  the  PubUc 


Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  of 
1965  to  extend  the  authorizations  for  titles 
I  through  IV  through  fiscal  year  1971."  to- 
gether with  four  copies  of  a  statement  of 
purpose  and  need  in  support  thereof. 

We  have  been  advised  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  that  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion would  be  in  accord  with  the  program 
of  the  President. 
Sincerely, 

(For  the  Secretary  of  Commerce). 

Statement  or  PtmPOSE  and  Need 
The  proposed  bill  Is  to  renew  and  extend 
authorizations  of  funds  (or  "ntles  I  through 
IV  of  the  PubUc  Works  and  Economic  De- 
velopment Act  of  1965,  as  amended,  through 
June  30. 1971. 

The  continuing  growth  of  the  national 
economy  is  showing  an  Impact  on  many  lag- 
ging areas  of  the  Nation,  but  a  large  number 
of  areas  are  still  in  need-of  Federal  financial 
aid  to  combat  severe  unemployment  and  low- 
income  problems  in  fiscal  year  1971.  These 
areas  are  caught  In  a  downward  cycle  of 
privation  and  are  tinable  to  build  the  pub- 
lic facilities  essentUl  to  attract  private  In- 
dustry and  stimulate  economic  growth. 

In  an  effort  to  help  these  areas,  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  of 
1965  authorizes  a  grant  and  loan  program 
for  public  works  and  development  facilities 
needed  to  create  a  climate  conducive  to  the 
development  and  operation  of  private  enter- 
prise. The  appropriations  authorization  for 
the  grant  program,  contained  in  Title  I,  sec- 
tion 105  of  the  Act,  and  the  appropriations 
authorization  for  the  loan  program,  con- 
tained in  Title  n,  section  201(c)  of  the  Act, 
ekpire  June  30, 1970. 

An  extension  of  the  authorization  of  funds 
for  this  program  through  June  30,  1971,  la 
sought  to  enable  EDA  to  continue  to  fimd 
needed  public  works  and  development  facili- 
ties 

Section  202  of  the  Act  authorizes  (1)  busi- 
ness development  loans  for  the  purchase  or 
development  of  land  and  faculties,  including 
machinery  and  equipment  for  industrial  or 
commercial  usage  and  (2)  working  capital 
guarantees  made  In  connection  with  projects 
assisted  by  such  loans.  The  purpose  of  thlB 
program  Is  to  provide  a  direct  stimulus  to 
Industrial  and  commercial  development  In 
these  lagging  areas.  The  appropriations  au- 
thorization for  this  program,  contained  in 
Title  n,  section  201(c)  expires  on  June  30, 
1970. 

The  extension  of  this  authorization  Is 
sought  through  Jime  30,  1971,  to  continue 
the  business  loan  and  working  capital  guar- 
antee program  as  a  means  for  providing  con- 
tinued assistance  to  private  sector  develop- 
ment In  these  depressed  areas. 

The  technical  assistance  and  research  pro- 
gram authorized  by  Title  in  of  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  of 
1965  is  an  effective  means  of  giving  motiva- 
tion and  support  to  institutions  and  groups 
Instrtxmental  In  fostering  the  economic  de- 
velopment process,  as  weU  as  providing  pre- 
liminary feaslbUlty  studies  and  planning  as- 
sistance to  more  adequately  assure  the  suc- 
cess of  programs  and  projects.  In  addition, 
the  research  program  authorized  by  Title  III 
enables  the  Department  to  formulate  and 
evaluate  its  policies  and  to  establish  long- 
term  goals  and  priorities.  The  appropriations 
authorization  for  the  technical  assistance 
and  research  program,  contained  in  Title  III, 
section  302,  expires  Jvine  30,  1970. 

An  extension  of  the  authorization  of  funds 
for  this  program  through  June  30,  1971,  is 
sought  to  enable  EDA  to  continue  this  much 
needed  economic  development  suppcMt  pro- 
gram. 

PubUc  works  and  development  facility 
grants  and  loans,  business  loans  and  working 
capital  guarantees  to  be  provided  to  eco- 
nomic development  centers  are  authorized  in 
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aecUon  403.  An  economic  development  center 
must  h»ve  a  pop\il»Uon  not  exceeding  250,- 
000  persons  and  must  be  geographically  and 
economically  related  to  tbe  economic  devel- 
opment dUtrlct  eo  that  It  may  contribute 
significantly  to  the  alleviation  of  poverty  In 
depressed  areas.  The  purpose  at  thU  program 
is  to  develop  new  industrial  and  commercial 
centers  in  such  areas.  The  approprlatlona  au- 
thorization for  this  program,  contained  in 
Title  IV,  section  403(g),  expires  June  30. 
1970. 

An  extension  of  this  appropriations  au- 
thorization Is  sought  to  enable  the  continu- 
ance of  this  assistance  which  Is  essential  to 
rational,  eBecUve  areawlde  economic  devel- 
opment. 

S  3745— INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  AD- 
MINISTRATION  BILL— DISASTER 
ASSISTANCE  ACT  OP  1970 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day the  President  sent  to  the  Congress  a 
message  on  Federal  disaster  assistance, 
both  outlining  administrative  actions  he 
has  taken,  and  making  legislative  pro- 
posals. As  the  Senate  did  not  meet  yes- 
terday, the  President's  message  was  re- 
ceived by  the  Senate  earlier  today. 

It  is  a  humane  message,  building  upon 
our  tradition  of  extending  a  helping  hand 
to  neighbors  in  time  of  trouble.  His  pro- 
posals will  advance  the  great  and  often 
critical  help  which  timely  Federal  efJorts 
can  give  when  storm,  flood  or  earthquake 
strike. 

The  message  recognizes  the  Impor- 
tance of  coordinating  Federal  efforts,  of 
bringing  assistance  promptly  and  effec- 
tively to  areas  hit  by  disaster — always 
difDcult  at  a  time  of  confusion  and  dis- 
ruption— and  of  seeing  to  it  that  Indi- 
viduals and  families  and  local  officials 
have  access  to  the  assistance  we  Intend 
be  available  to  them  in  a  way  that  is 
c<Hivenient,  equitable,  understandable 
and,  hopefully,  uncomplicated. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Public 
Works  has  exercised  Jurisdiction  In  this 
field  for  many  years  and,  while  not  all 
of  the  provisions  of  law  touching  on 
emergency  and  disaster  assistance  have 
passed  through  our  committee,  the  basic 
legislation  has  been  our  responsibility. 
I  think  it  fair  to  say  that  the  present 
system  of  Federal  disaster  assistance  de- 
veloped largely  at  the  initiative  of  the 
Congress,  with  additions  usually  follow- 
ing a  major  occurrence  as  needs  became 
apparent.  I  consider  It  noteworthy, 
therefore — and  as  evidence  of  the  Presi- 
dent's concern  for  human  values,  of  the 
spirit  in  him  of  the  good  neighbor— that 
we  have  this  ^>eclal  Presidential  message 
directed  to  improving  Federal  disaster 
assistance.  It  is  the  first  such  message  In 
many  years  and.  I  believe,  the  most  com- 
prehensive statement  by  the  White 
House  on  the  subject. 

Last  fall,  following  Hunieane  Camllle. 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Public  Works 
established  a  Special  Subcommittee  on 
Disaster  Relief.  Its  chairman  Is  Senator 
Bayh.  who  has  made  proposals,  intro- 
duced legislation,  conducted  hearings, 
and  devoted  much  effort  to  this  sub- 
ject for  several  years.  His  faithful  and 
persistent  work  in  this  area  is  recognlied 
and.  indeed,  the  subcommittee  begins, 
on  Monday,  its  Washington  hearings  on 
this  subject  following  the  field  hearings 
earlier  this  year  in  Bilood.  Ifin..  and 


Roanoke,  Va.  The  administration  pro- 
posals wUI.  I  am  sure,  make  a  significant 
contribution  to  the  committee's  work  in 
this  field. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  full  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  I  am  very  glad  to  introduce,  with 
Senator  Dolk,  the  rtuiking  minority 
member  of  the  Disaster  Relief  Subcom- 
mittee, and  with  Senator  Randolph, 
chairman  of  the  full  committee,  together 
with  Senator  Bayh.  chairman  of  the  Dis- 
aster Relief  Subcommittee,  the  bill  sub- 
mitted by  the  President.  I  do  so  today  so 
that  it  may  be  printed  in  time  to  be 
available  at  the  committee  hearings  be- 
ginning on  Mraiday.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
a  number  of  Senators  may  wish  to  be- 
come cosponsors  of  the  administration 
disaster  relief  bill,  and  at  a  later  time 
will  ask  unanimous  consent  to  add  as 
sponsors  those  who  wish  to  do  so. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  the  fact  sheet  which  ac- 
companied the  Presidents  message,  a 
section-by-section  analysis  of  the  ad- 
ministration bill,  and  the  Executive  order 
of  April  22,  1970,  establishing  the  Na- 
tional Council  on  Federal  Disaster  As- 
sistance.   

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Holland).  The  bill  will  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriately  referred;  and, 
without  objection,  the  material  will  be 
pnnted  in  the  Rbcord.  as  requested  by 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

The  bill  (S.  3745)  to  amend  existing 
Federal  disaster  assistance  legislation, 
and  for  other  purposes,  introduced  by 
Mr.  CooPKR  (for  himself  and  other  Sen- 
ators), was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

The  material,  presented  by  Mr.  Coopn, 
is  as  follows : 

DlBAST^  ASSISTaNCX   IXCISLATIOII  PACT  SHXIT 

1.  Revenue  ttaintenanee. — The  Federal 
Oovemment  would  b«  authorized  to  lend 
money  at  favorable  Intereat  rates  to  local 
governments  to  make  up  their  loss  of  prop- 
erty tax  revenues  following  a  major  disaster. 
Sach  a  program  would  permit  continuation 
of  essential  public  services  and  thereby  en- 
able local  governments  to  respond  to  public 
needs  with  fuU  vitality  at  the  time  when 
such  vitality  Is  meet  needed.  The  Interest 
rate  on  such  loans  would  be  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  It  would  be 
based  on  the  current  average  market  yield 
on  those  outstanding  marketable  obligations 
of  the  United  States  which  have  remaining 
periods  to  maturity  of  10  to  13  years.  This 
level  could  be  reduced  by  up  to  1  % . 

2.  Permanent  Repairs. — Existing  disaster 
assistance  legislation  permits  only  emergency 
repairs  or  temporary  replacement  of  damaged 
essential  public  facilities.  This  authoriza- 
tion would  allow  permanent  repairs  or  full 
replacement  In  conformity  with  existing 
codes  and  standards.  It  would  therefore  pro- 
vide an  effective  and  practical  approach  to 
the  replacement  of  damaged  public  faclU- 
tles  which  are  vital  to  community  life. 

3.  Economic  Development  Assistance. — 
The  Economic  Development  Administration 
would  be  able  to  provide  staff  support,  tech- 
nical advice,  and  financial  assistance  to  those 
communities  affected  by  major  disasters. 
These  forms  of  assistance  are  vital  In  recov- 
ery efforts,  particularly  when  the  community 
Is  attemptmg  to  begin  long-range  rebuild- 
ing or  redevelopment  efforts. 

4.  Disaster  Prevention. — The  Office  of 
Emergency  Preparedneas  would   be  author- 


ized to  take  preparedtMss  or  preparatory  ac- 
tion "In  circumstances  which  clearly  indi- 
cate the  Unminent  occurrence  of  a  major 
disaster."  This  arrangement  la  expected,  in 
•ome  Instancea,  to  reduce  damage  and  de- 
struction and  to  contribute  to  a  more  rapid 
and  effective  response  following  a  dlsaater. 

6.  Disaster  Loans. — Disaster  loans  by  the 
Small  Business  Administration  and  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  are  the  prin- 
cipal sources  of  assistance  to  stricken  indi- 
viduals. Disaster  locns  under  this  legisla- 
tion would  have  improved  refinancing  and 
payment  deferral  arrangements;  forgiveness 
in  major  disaster  areas  would  be  Increased 
from  $1300  to  •3,500  and  disaster  loans  to 
older  citizens  would  be  assured.  The  Interest 
rate  on  such  loans  would  be  set  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury.  It  would  be  based  on 
the  current  average  market  yield  on  U.S.  ob- 
ligations with  remaining  periods  to  maturity 
of  10  to  12  years.  This  level  could  be  reduced 
by  up  to  1%.  These  changes  are  expected  to 
aUow  faster  service  by  FHA  and  SB  A.  and 
promote  speedier  recovery  following  disaster*. 

ft.  Unempiopment  Compensation. — This 
proTlalon  would  extend  for  two  years  the 
provisions  of  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  19ft9. 
and  would  make  temporary  Income  available 
as  promptly  as  possible  to  mitigate  the  hard- 
ships of  Individuals  unemployed  as  a  result 
of  a  major  disaster.  Before  1M9,  only  thaa» 
unemployed  who  could  qualify  for  compen- 
sation under  the  normal  unemployment  in- 
surance program  received  inconM  protection 
foUowlng  a  disaster.  The  two-year  exten- 
sion would  provide  time  to  evaluate  the  new 
provisions  and  to  pass  appropriate  legisla- 
tion. 

7.  Housing. — The  provision  for  temporary 
bousing  in  PL  81-875  would  be  amended  to 
Incorporate  several  features  of  PL  91-T9, 
whUe  retaining  the  ffexlblUty  necessary  to 
provide  an  adequate  response  to  natural 
disasters.  One  such  feature  would  be  the  au- 
thority to  charge  appropriate  rentals  taking 
Into  consideration  the  hardship  Involved  and 
the  financial  ability  to  pay. 

8.  Debris  Removal. — The  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  be  able,  when  It  Is  In  the  publlo 
interest,  to  remove  debris  from  private  prop- 
erty. State  or  local  governments  would  be 
required  to  arrange  authorization  for  re- 
moval of  debris  from  private  property  and 
to  Indemnify  the  Federal  Government 
against  UabiUty  claims. 

9.  Planning  Assistance. — The  Disaster  Re- 
lief Act  of  1969  authorized  a  one-time  grant 
to  States  for  disaster  planning.  This  legisla- 
tion would  expand  that  provision  of  the  1969 
law  and  would  permit  the  use  of  Federal 
matching  funds  for  maintaining  and  up- 
dating of  States  disaster  plans. 

10.  MUcellaneou*. — ^The  Disaster  Relief 
Act  of  1969  (PL  91-79)  expires  on  December 
31.  1970.  Items  6  through  9  represent  ex- 
tensions or  modifications  of  provisions  In- 
cluded In  PL  91-79.  Two  additional  autb<«l- 
tles  contained  in  PL  91-79,  those  concerning 
timber  sale  contracts  and  appointment  of  a 
Federal  coordlnaUng  officer,  would  also  be 
extended  by  this  leglslaUve  proposaL 

DisAsTX*  AasiSTANCB  ACT  OF  1970,  SxcnoN- 
BT-SBcnoK  Analysis 

Sec.  1.  Provides  that  the  Act  may  be  cited 
as  the  "Disaster  ReUef  Act  of  1970." 

Sec.  3(a).  Amends  the  definition  of  the 
term  "major  disaster  '  In  PL  81-876  to  require 
that  Governors  certify  a  need  for  'Federal 
disaster  assistance"  rather  than  just  assist- 
ance under  PL  81-876.  The  amendment  also 
deletes  a  reference  to  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  since  that 
Board  no  longer  exists. 

Sec.  2(b)  and  (c).  Amends  the  definition 
of  the  term  "State"  to  Include  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  deletes  the  reference  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  In  tlte  definition  oC 
"local  government." 

Sec.  2(d).  Revises  SecUon  3(d)  of  PL  SI- 
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875  to  provide  that  Federal  contributions  for 
permanent  repair  or  replacement  of  essential 
public  facilities  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments shall  not  exceed  the  net  cost  of  re- 
storing such  faculties  to  their  pre-dlsaster 
capacity  In  conformity  with  current  codes 
and  specifications.  ThU  section  has  been  fur- 
ther amended  to  permit  appropriate  rental 
charges  for  temporary  housing  taking  Into 
consideration  the  hardship  and  the  financial 
ability  of  the  occupant  to  pay. 

Sec.  2(e).  Revises  Section  4  of  PL  81-876 
to  authorize  agreements  with  private  relief 
organizations  to  distribute  needed  supplies  In 
dUaster  areas  In  accordance  with  nondis- 
crimination provisions  of  Federal  law. 

Sec.  3.  Extends  and  modifies  certain  pro- 
visions of  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1969 
(PL  91-79). 

Sec.  3(a)  and  (b).  Amends  the  disaster 
loan  authorities  of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Farmers  Home  Admln- 
Utratlon  by  (1)  standardizing  the  Interest 
rates  on  loans  and  authorizing  such  loans 
even  though  assistance  may  be  available  from 
private  sources,  (2)  making  such  loans  not  to 
exceed  the  current  repair  or  replacement  cost 
of  the  disaster  loss,  in  conformity  with  cur- 
rent codes  and  specifications.  (3)  providing. 
In  cases  In  which  refinancing  of  existing 
loans  la  required,  that  the  amount  of  the 
refinancing  shall  not  exceed  the  amount  of 
the  physical  loss  sustained,  and  (4)  In  cases 
of  hardship,  raising  the  forgiveness  feature 
of  disaster  loans  from  $1800  to  (2600  In  major 
disaster  areas. 

Sec.  3(c).  Amends  Section  8(c)  of  PL  91- 
79  to  eliminate  the  date  for  completion  of 
State  plans  and  provides  that  plans  devel- 
oped under  this  section  shall  be  applicable 
to  local  governments  as  well  as  Individuals. 

Sec.  S(d).  Further  amends  Section  8  of 
PL  91-79  by  authorizing  matching  grants  to 
States  up  to  $25,000  per  annum  for  purposes 
of  Improving,  maintaining,  and  updating 
State  disaster  assistance  plans. 

Sec.  3(e).  Revises  Section  14  of  PL  91-79 
to  make  clear  that  contractors  may  remove 
debris  from  private  property  In  community 
areas  Including  rural  areas.  Tills  subsection 
also  provides  that  State  and  local  govern- 
ments arrange  to  provide  blanket  authori- 
zations for  the  removal  of  such  debris  and 
that  the  Government  be  Indemnified  against 
claims  arising  from  such  removal. 

Sec.  3(f).  Repeals  Section  15  of  PL  91-79 
which  defines  "major  disaster"  for  purposes 
of  the  Act  as  a  disaster  which  occurred 
after  June  30.  1967.  and  on  or  before  Decem- 
ber 31.  1970.  However,  the  repealing  amend- 
ment provides  that  project  claims  resulting 
from  disasters  declared  prior  to  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  shall  be  disposed  of  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  PL  91-79. 
The  Section  further  provides  that  Sec- 
il(»s  3,  4,  10.  and  11  of  PL  91-79  shall  not  be 
In  effect  after  December  31.  1970.  Section  2 
provides  for  a  60  percent  Federal  contribu- 
tion for  the  permanent  repair  or  recon- 
struction of  non-federal  aid  highways  and 
Is  not  necessary  In  view  of  a  revised  stand- 
ard or  repair  for  public  facilities  eligi- 
ble for  aaslsUnce  under  PL  81-876.  Section  4 
with  respect  to  public  land  entryman  is 
considered  to  be  a  duplication  of  existing 
authority  and  la  deleted.  Section  10  which 
provides  for  temporary  housing  has  been 
deleted  In  favor  of  a  modified  temporary 
housing  provision  In  PL  81-876.  Section  11 
provides  for  the  distribution  of  food  stamps 
and  commodities  in  areas  where  low  In- 
come households  would  be  unable  to  pur- 
chase sufficient  quantities  of  nutritious  food. 
The  Ekepartment  of  Agriculture  advises  that 
It  can  undertake  this  type  of  program  un- 
der existing  authority  and  that  Section  11 
Is  not  necessary.  The  Section  further  pro- 
vides that  unemploynient  compensation 
benefita  authorized  by  Section  12  of  PL  91-79 
shall  continue  In  effect  only  until  Decem- 


ber 31.  1972.  It  is  expected  that  a  more  sat- 
Ufactory  arrangements  for  providing  these 
beneflte  will  be  adopted  prior  to  the  1972  ex- 
piration date.  All  other  sections  of  PL  91-79 
would  remain  in  effect. 

Sec.  4.  Would  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  designate  areas  which  have 
suffered  a  major  disaster  to  be  "redevelop- 
ment areas"  eligible  for  grant  and  loan  as- 
sistance under  the  Public  Works  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act  of  1965. 

Sec.  5.  Authorizes  15-year  Federal  loans  by 
prescribed  formula  to  local  governments  In 
cases  in  which  disaster  damage  has  resulted 
in  a  substantial  loss  of  property  tex  revenue. 
Payments  on  Interest  and  principal  may  be 
deferred  during  the  first  three  years  of  the 
term  of  the  loan.  This  section  also  provides 
for  the  creation  of  a  separate  loan  fund  for 
the  purpose. 

Sec.  6.  Permits  the  President  to  take  effec- 
tive action  to  avert  or  lessen  the  effects  of  a 
catastrophe  which  threatens  to  become  a 
major  disaster.  It  Is  not  necessary  for  the 
President  to  declare  a  "major  disaster"  be- 
fore assistance  can  be  provided  under  this 
section. 

Sec.  7.  The  President  would  be  authorized 
to  assign  advisory  personnel  to  the  chief  ex- 
ecutive officer  of  a  State  or  local  government 
In  order  to  assure  full  utilization  of  disaster 
relief  and  assUtance  resource*  and  programs. 

Sec.  8.  Forbids  discrimination  on  the 
grounds  of  race,  color,  or  national  origin  in 
Federal  disaster  assistance  programs  and  au- 
thorizes the  President  to  take  the  necessary 
action  to  Insure  compliance. 

Sec.  9.  Authorizes  the  President  to  utilize 
the  resources  of  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  for  use  In  disaster  relief,  with  or 
without  reimbursement,  as  he  deems  appro- 
priate. Similar  authority  was  granted  by  PL 
81-875  but  not  by  PL  89-769  or  PL  91-79. 

Sec.  10.  Authorizes  the  establishment  by 
Federal  agencies  of  advisory  groups  to  assist 
In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  law  relating 
to  Federal  disaster  preparedness  and  assist- 
ance and  authorizes  use  of  funds  for  that 
purpose. 

Sec.  11.  Adopts  for  purposes  of  this  Act, 
PL  89-769.  and  PL  91-79,  the  foUowlng  defini- 
tions contained  In  PL  81-875:  "major  dis- 
aster", "United  States".  "State",  "Governor". 
"Local  government",  and  "Federal  agency." 
It  also  authorizes  Federal  agencies  to  liberal- 
ize contracting  and  employment  practices  In 
accordance  with  authority  now  contained  In 
SecUon  7  of  PL  81-875. 

Sec.  12.  Adopts  the  language  of  PL  81-876 
providing  that  authority  and  funds  shall 
supplement  rather  than  substitute  for  other 
authority  conferred  or  funds  provided,  and 
adds  the  limiting  language  of  PL  89-769  pro- 
hibiting duplication  of  assistance  for  a  single 
loss. 

Sec.  13.  Authorizes  appropriations. 

EtXXCUTlVK      OXDXa — ESTABLUHXNO      THX      NA- 
TIONAL    CoxmciL     ON     Federal     Disaster 

ASBISTAMCX 

Whereas  the  Congress  has  enacted  a  num- 
ber of  statutory  provisions  authorizing  Fed- 
eral assistance  to  areas  devastated  by  large- 
scale  disasters;  and 

Whereas  the  Federal  Disaster  Act  (PX. 
81-876),  the  Federal  Disaster  Relief  Act  of 
1966  (PJL.  89-769),  and  the  Disaster  ReUef 
Act  of  1969  (PJ^.  91-79)  are,  pursuant  to 
delegations  of  authority  by  the  President, 
administered  by  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Emergency  Preparedness;  and 

Whereas  the  Departments  of  Defense,  the 
Interior.  Commerce.  Agriculture.  Labor. 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  and  Transportation, 
and  the  Small  Business  Administration  and 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  also 
administer  important  disaster  assistance 
programs;  and 

Whereas  a  prompt  and  effective  Federal 
response  to  a  major  disaster  requires  coor- 


dinated acUon  by  all  of  the  Federal  agencies 
Involved;  and 

Whereas  Federal  coordination  wlU  be 
served  by  the  establishment  of  a  National 
Council  on  Federal  Disaster  Assistance: 

Now,  Therefore,  by  virtue  of  the  author- 
ity vested  In  me  as  President  of  the  United 
States,  It  Is  ordered  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Establishment  of  Council,  (a) 
There  is  hereby  established  the  National 
Council  on  Federal  DUaster  Assistance 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Council") 
which  shall  be  composed  of  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness,  who 
shall  be  the  Chairman  of  the  Council,  and 
policy  level  representatives  of  the  Depart- 
ments of  Defense,  the  Interior,  Agriculture, 
Commerce,  Labor.  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
and  Transportation,  and  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  and  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity,  and  such  other  members 
as  the  President  may  from  time  to  time 
designate. 

(b)  Representatives  of  other  Federal  de- 
partments or  agencies,  officials  of  State  and 
local  goverrunents,  and  private  citizens  may 
be  Invited  by  the  Chairman  to  participate 
m  the  deliberations  of  the  CouncU. 

Section  2.  Functions  of  the  Council.  The 
Council  shall  advise  and  assUt  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness  In: 

(a)  Insuring  that  Federal  agencies  fur- 
nUh  necessary  assUtence  following  a  large- 
scale  dUaster  on  a  priority  basU  to  the  Fed- 
eral Coordinating  Officer  appointed  by  the 
President  to  operate  under  the  Director.  Of- 
fice of  Emergency  Preparedness,  pursuant  to 
Section  9  of  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1969; 

(b)  Developing  policies  and  programs  to 
provide  a  strong  and  Integrated  total  Fed- 
eral disaster  assUtance  effort: 

(c)  Stimulating  cooperation  and  the  shar- 
ing of  data,  views,  and  information  concern- 
ing disaster  a.sUtance  among  Federal  agen- 
cies. State  and  local  governments,  and  pri- 
vate organizations  having  disaster  assUtance 
responslbUlties  and  Interests; 

(d)  FaclUtatlng  cooperation  among  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  governments  with  spe- 
cial concern  for  the  maintenance  of  local 
Initiative  and  decision  making  with  respect 
to  emergency  restoration  and  rebuilding  pro- 
grams; 

(e)  Promoting  the  participation  of  Fed- 
eral agencies  In  providing  Federal  assUtance 
for  rebxUldlng  efforts; 

(f )  Encouraging  research  on  means  of  pre- 
venting disasters  and  ameliorating  the  ef- 
f ecta  of  those  that  occur; 

(g)  Reviewing,  from  time  to  time,  the 
effectiveness  of  the  Federal  disaster  assUt- 
ance programs  and  suggesting  needed 
changes. 

Section  3.  Assistance  to  the  Council.  Con- 
sistent with  law,  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Preparedness  shall  provide  staff  and  other 
assistance  to  the  Council,  and  Executive  de- 
partments and  agencies  shall  furnish  to  the 
Council  such  available  Information  as  the 
CouncU  may  require  In  performance  of  Its 
functions. 

Section  4.  Construction.  Nothing  in  this 
order  shall  be  construed  as  subjecting  any 
Federal  agency  or  officer,  or  any  function 
vested  by  law  In,  or  assigned  pursuant  to 
law  to,  any  Federal  agency  or  officer,  to  the 
authority  of  the  CouncU  or  of  any  other 
agency  or  officer  or  as  abrogating  any  such 
f unctl(Hi  in  any  manner. 

RlCHAXD  NnoN. 
The  White  House.  April  22,  1970. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  as  the  rank- 
ing Republican  member  of  the  special 
Subcommittee  on  Disaster  Relief  of  the 
Smate  Public  Works  Committee,  I  Join 
others  in  introducing  legislation  contain- 
ing 10  specific  proposals  recommended 
by  the  President  to  Improve  the  Federal 
response  to  major  natural  disasters. 
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The  subcommittee  recently  held  hear- 
ings in  BUoxi.  Miss.,  and  Roanoke,  Va., 
to  evaluate  the  Federal  role  in  providing 
assistance  to  those  affected  by  Hurricane 
Camille. 

We  found  that  Federal  agencies  moved 
quickly  to  provide  the  assistance  avail- 
able at  that  time.  The  Disaster  Relief 
Act  of  1969  added  new  types  of  assist- 
ance which  had  to  be  phased  and  pro- 
gramed into  relief  efforts.  Although  by 
definition  a  disaster  involves  losses,  con- 
fusion, and  unusual  hardship,  deficiences 
were  found  in  the  framework  of  our  Fed- 
eral effort.  This  was  especially  true  on 
the  Oulf  Coast  where  the  destruction 
wrought  by  hurricane  Camille  was  of  un- 
believable proportions.  Yesterday,  the 
President  sent  to  Congress  the  first  presi- 
dential message  since  1951  recommend- 
ing legislative  proposals  to  "make  our 
Federal  disaster-assistance  program 
more  effective  and  efiQcient." 

The  concern  demonstrated  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  message  is  especially  appro- 
priate this  week.  Over  the  weekend, 
tornadoes  and  violent  winds  struck  parts 
of  the  South  and  Midwest.  In  Texas, 
tornadoes  cut  across  a  200-mile  area 
leaving  26  people  dead  and  hundreds 
Injured.  Five  persons  were  killed  by  a 
tornado  which  twisted  across  north- 
western Mississippi.  Sunday.  The  tor- 
nado injured  more  than  70  persons  and 
300  homes  were  damaged.  At  the  time 
tornadoes  were  damaging  Texas  and 
Mississippi,  floods  were  threatening 
Minot,  N.  Dak.,  because  of  heavy  snows. 

Although  there  has  been  a  rapid  re- 
sponse to  these  disasters  by  government- 
al and  private  relief  agencies,  the  Presi- 
dent's message  contained  several  far- 
reaching  and  much-needed  legislative 
proposals,  as  well  as  administrative 
changes  that  will  improve  our  perform- 
ance. 

FDTl>>Z  DtSAsrrxs 

Prior  to  1966.  when  the  first  compre- 
hensive disaster  relief  act  was  enacted. 
disaster  laws  were  largely  the  result  of 
congressional  response  to  a  particular 
major  disaster.  Today  we  realize  the  need 
to  plan  for  future  disasters. 
DiBAarKB  PKKvnmoN 

Part  of  planning  for  future  disasters  is 
prevention  of  future  disasters.  Last  year 
the  administration  imdertook  a  com- 
mendable initiative  labeled  "operation 
Xore&ight."  Temporary  flood  control 
measures  were  taken  in  the  upper  Mid- 
western States  which  demonstrated  that 
by  an  expenditure  of  $20  million  of  pre- 
vention, it  was  possible  to  save  $200  mil- 
lion in  damages.  In  California  alone.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  $0.9  billion  spent  for 
flood  control  projects  in  that  State  saved 
$1.6  billion  in  public  and  private  damage. 
It  is  estimated  that  because  of  the  ab- 
sence of  engineered  flood  control  works 
costing  $250  million  in  New  Orleans  and 
Plaquemines  Parish.  100,000  lives  would 
have  been  lost  and  there  would  have  been 
approximately  $2  billion  In  property 
damage  If  Camille  had  struck  35  miles 
westward,  llie  extension  of  the  Federal 
Oovemment's  authority  to  assist  State 
and  local  goTcmments  in  disaster  pre- 
vention and  damage  reductloo  will  pro- 
vide direct  savings  to  both  the  pobUe 
and  iMrlvBte  seetors. 


•TATS  FLAMNINS 

In  our  hearings.  It  was  evident  that 
there  was  wide  variance  among  the 
States  on  the  quality  of  procedures  de- 
vised for  response  to  natunJ  disasters. 
As  part  of  an  effort  to  plan  for  future 
disasters,  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1969 
authorized  one-time  matching  grants  to 
encourage  States  to  formulate  contin- 
gency disaster  plans.  While  there  has 
been  a  substantial  response  by  the 
States,  their  plans  must  be  continuously 
reviewed  and  updated.  The  President's 
request  for  additional  authorization  for 
matching  grants  recognizes  this  fact. 

■EVXMCX    MiOMTSNAItCK 

One  of  the  most  severe  problems  in  the 
areas  hit  by  Camille  was  the  loss  of  prop- 
erty tax  base  and  widespread  destruc- 
tion of  essential  services.  We  heard 
niunerous  representatives  of  city  and 
county  governments  testify  that,  unless 
they  received  financial  assistance  from 
the  State  or  Federal  Government,  they 
would  be  unable  to  meet  fixed  obligations 
and  restore  public  services.  In  such  cases, 
the  State  aJso  suffered  sales  tax  and  in- 
come tax  losses  and,  therefore,  had  di- 
minished capability  to  assist  local  gov- 
ernment. The  President's  proposals  for  a 
property  tax  revenue  maintenance  plan 
to  provide  loans  to  local  governments  at 
favorable  interest  rates  would  assist  in 
the  provision  of  necessary  funds. 

PZnMAKZITT    REPAIKS 

The  rebuilding  of  a  community  struck 
by  a  natural  disaster  is  often  a  slow  and 
demanding  process.  When  public  facili- 
ties have  been  damaged  or  destroyed,  it  is 
even  more  diflflcult. 

One  of  the  recurring  difficulties  in  past 
disaster  relief  efforts  has  been  the  strict 
interpretation  by  QAO  of  the  existing 
law  providing  for  emergency  repairs  and 
temporary  replacement  of  damaged  pub- 
lic facilities.  Such  a  limited  Federal  con- 
tribution discourages  the  Improvement 
or  replacement  of  facilities.  Rather  than 
building  a  better  bridge,  the  community 
finds  tiself  bound  to  the  old  structure,  or 
even  worse,  due  to  cost  fluctuation.  The 
administration's  liberalization  of  this 
provision  should  allow  the  community 
not  only  to  rebuild  but  to  Improve  and 
ui)grade  Its  facilities. 

LONC-BANCE    BZCOVBIT 

With  a  disaster,  there  is  also  an  oppor- 
tunity to  rebuild  a  better  community  and 
provide  greater  opportunity  for  all  of  its 
citizens.  The  one  agency  in  our  Govern- 
ment that  was  created  to  assist  in  long- 
range  economic  planning  is  the  Economic 
Development  Administration.  The  Presi- 
dent has  requested  legislation  to  broaden 
the  responsibilities  of  that  agency  and 
make  its  staff  and  financial  resources 
available  for  long-range  rebuilding  and 
redevelopment  in  major  disaster  areas. 

HOUUMO 

Central  to  any  disaster  relief  program 
miist  be  the  assistance  available  to  the 
Individual  victim  of  the  disaster.  The 
disaster  victim  Is  most  freqxiently  in  se- 
vere need  of  temporary  housing.  The 
1969  act  provided  for  temporary  hom- 
ing which  was  furnished  after  Camille 
to  over  5.000  families.  Despite  these  com- 
mendable statistics,  numerous  witneases 
appeared  before  our  committee  to  com- 


plain that  they  were  unfairly  treated. 
TX>  Improve  the  administration  of  tem- 
porary housing,  the  President  has  rec- 
ommended clarification  of  the  law.  This 
change  will  provide  fiexibility  and  allow 
the  Government  to  house  disaster  vic- 
tims more  efficiently  and  expeditiously 
under  varying  circimistances. 

DISASm    LOANS 

If  the  Individual  is  to  rebuild  his  home 
and  busiivess,  it  must  be  possible  for  him 
to  obtain  loans  at  favorable  Interest 
rates.  The  SBA  suid  FHA  loan  programs 
have  worked  as  well  as  any  disaster  re- 
lief assistance.  However,  there  are  prob- 
lems that  must  be  dealt  with.  The  re- 
financing of  disaster  loans  and  the  defer- 
ral arrangements  have  been  liberalized 
and  the  forgiveness  has  been  increased 
from  $1,800  to  $2,500.  A  provision  that  is 
particularly  important  is  the  guarantee 
that  older  citizens  are  able  to  obtain  a 
home  loan.  We  found  retired  people  liv- 
ing on  a  fixed  income  who  after  paying 
off  their  home  mortgage  were  unable  to 
qualify  for  a  loan  to  rebuild. 

OKBBIS    BXMOVAL 

As  the  President  pointed  out,  one  of 
the  serious  problems  encountered  In  hur- 
ricane Camille  related  to  the  removal  of 
debris  from  private  property.  I  am  told 
that  although  it  has  been  over  3  months 
since  our  committee  was  in  Mississippi, 
substantial  debris  remains  on  private 
property  or  individuals  have  not  been  re- 
imbursed for  removal.  I  applaud  the 
President's  proposal  and  anticipate  a 
more  expeditious  and  fair  procedure  in 
future  disasters. 

UNXMnOTlCKNT  COKPSMSATIOM 

Although  unemployment  is  initially  In- 
evitable in  a  disaster  area,  after  recon- 
struction begins  there  is  often  a  sharp 
increase  in  employment.  Nevertheless,  it 
is  often  a  time-consuming  process  for 
business  and  industry  to  resume  normal 
operalions,  and  the  Individual  unem- 
ployed because  of  the  disaster  must  bear 
an  additional  burden.  While  the  program 
has  had  a  slgnflcant  impact  on  such 
disaster  areas  as  Mississippi,  the  States 
must  define  who  Is  eligible  \mder  this 
program  for  assistance.  For  those  not 
covered  under  unemployment  compensa- 
tion, other  programs  must  be  utilized  for 
the  maintenance  of  income  during  such 
periods. 

ADMXinSTaATXVK  ACROirS 

By  the  administrative  action  taken  by 
the  President,  he  recognized  the  need  for 
substantial  changes  in  programs  that 
would  benefit  the  individual  disaster  re- 
lief victim. 

A  common  complaint  was  the  failure 
of  Government  agencies  to  coordinate 
their  efforts.  Hopefully,  the  National 
Council  on  Federal  Disaster  Assistance, 
and  membership  of  the  OEP  on  the  Fed- 
eral regional  councils,  will  mean  better 
communications  in  Federal  programs. 
Close  cooperation  with  State  and  local 
governmental  organizations  should  give 
each  a  better  understanding  of  the  tasks 
being  performed  by  the  other. 

To  assist  the  individual  In  obtaining 
information  at  what  is  usually  a  very 
frustrating  and  dlscoursging  time,  Pres- 
ident Nlzon  has  estahltshrd  a  "ooe- 
stop"  service.  Tranqwrtatlon  Is  often 
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difficult    and    all    forms    of  assistance 
should  be  available  at  one  location. 

The  disaster  teams  created  to  "help 
local  communities"  should  be  of  great 
assistance.  Oftentimes  the  local  govern- 
ment officials  and  especially  the  individ- 
ual citizens  are  initially  not  familiar 
with  the  intricacies  of  the  disaster  law 
and  procedures.  A  disaster  team  would 
be  on  the  spot  to  help  immediately  after 
or  during  the  disaster. 

Two  important  areas  were  not  covered 
by  the  President's  message.  Property  in- 
surance coverage  is  a  major  problem  in 
various  parts  of  our  country.  Without 
that  coverage,  it  is  often  Impossible  for 
an  individual  or  business  to  rebuild.  Be- 
cause of  the  broad  Implications,  the 
President  has  appointed  a  task  force  to 
study  comprehensive  property  insurance 
coverage  for  disaster  situations.  We 
hope  they  can  devise  an  all-risk  insur- 
ance that  will  be  fair  to  the  insurers  as 
well  as  the  insured. 

Of  course,  no  review  of  disaster  legis- 
lation is  complete  without  examining 
the  structure  of  our  disaster  relief  agen- 
cies. The  question  of  the  relationship 
of  OEP  to  OCD  and  their  re^ectlve 
roles  in  natural  disaster  arose  frequently 
in  our  hearings.  I  am  hopeful  the  Pres- 
ident will  be  able  to  rationalize  what 
appears  to  be  a  hodgepodge  of  agencies 
with  competing  constituencies  often 
working  at  cross  purposes.  I  concur  with 
the  decision  to  postpone  reorganization 
in  order  to  consider  the  national  secu- 
rity implicatioiis  of  such  action,  but  I 
urge  an  early  decision.  The  public  will 
not  long  tolerate  a  system  which  en- 
courages such  obvious  contradictions. 
The  President's  message,  the  legislation 
and  administrative  Actions  will  go  a 
long  way  in  bringing  order  to  the  chaos 
of  major  natural  disasters. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  there  is  at  the  desk  a 
message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  also  a  suggested  bill 
introduced  by  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Cooper).  That  bUl  is  one 
that  overlaps  in  its  various  subject  mat- 
ters the  Jurisdiction  of  more  than  one 
committee. 

I  have  discussed  this  with  the  Parlia- 
mentarian and  with  the  chairman  of 
the  Public  Works  Committee. 

The  bill  basically  belongs  to  the  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee.  But  there  are  parts 
of  it  which  belong  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency.  For  instance, 
disaster  loans,  small  business  loans  and 
housing. 

I  have  suggested  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  PuWIc  Works,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Randolph),  that  the  bill  be  re- 
ferred to  his  committee  and  that  It  hold 
hearings  on  It  and  decide  what  it  wants 
to  do  with  it.  but  before  reporting  it 
to  the  calendar  that  the  whole  matter  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  for  consideration  and  rec- 
ommendation. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
responding  to  the  observations  of  the 
able  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Spask- 
MAif)  with  reference  to  S.  3745,  the  ad- 
ministration disaster  reUef  legislation 
introduced  by  the  Senator  from  Ken- 


tucky (Mr.  Cooper)  ,  who  is  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works.  The  understanding  be- 
tween the  Public  Works  Committee  and 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee, 
as  explained  by  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama, its  chairmlan,  Is  correct. 

Mr.  President,  pending  in  the  Public 
Works  Committee  is  S.  3619  disaster  re- 
lief legislation,  which  was  introduced  on 
March  20,  1970,  by  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana (Mr.  Bath)  ,  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee and  chairman  of  the  Special  Sub- 
committee on  Disaster  Relief.  That  meas- 
ure will  be  heard  and  testimony  will  be 
taken  on  April  27,  28,  and  29. 

It  would  be  my  intention  to  consider 
the  provisions  of  the  administration  bill 
introduced  by  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Cooper)  at  those  hearings. 
I  Join  him  in  the  introduction  of  that  leg- 
islation, not  that  I  subscribe,  of  course, 
to  that  measure,  or  any  other  measure  in 
detail  at  its  introduction.  I  believe  we 
can  consider  that  measure  along  with  the 
measure  S.  3619  already  introduced  by 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bath), 
and  26  other  Senators.  I  am  also  one  of 
the  cosponsors  of  that  legislation. 

My  desire  is  to  facilitate  that  comity 
and  understanding  which  has  always  ex- 
isted between  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  (Currency  and  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  with  reference  to  disaster  relief 
legislation. 

It  is  important  also  to  say  that  there 
may  be,  after  the  hearings  in  our  sub- 
committee on  the  legislation  but  before 
the  measure  is  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works — in  other  words, 
after  the  markup  has  occurred — reasons 
why  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency might  ask  that  a  portion  of  the 
subject  matter  be  referr»»d  to  it.  I  doubt 
that  this  will  occur,  but  it  could  occur. 
Properly,  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  will  want  to  review  the  hear- 
ings which  the  Public  Works  Committee 
will  have  held  by  that  time. 

I  am  delighted  to  know  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  has  arranged  for 
members  of  his  staff  to  sit  in  with  the 
Public  Works  Subcommittee  when  It 
hears  not  only  the  legislation,  S.  3619, 
but  also  the  bill,  S.  3745,  introduced  this 
afternoon. 

I  assure  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
and  the  members  of  his  committee  that 
there  will  be  every  desire,  and  every 
determination  to  work  together,  as  in  the 
past,  to  bring  to  this  body  legislation 
which  has  been  considered  by  all  mem- 
bers within  the  committees  that  have  not 
only  an  Interest  but  also  a  jurisdictional 
problem  which  must  be  equated. 

Once  more,  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Alabama. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  for  his  cooperation.  Let  me 
say  to  him  that  I  did  not  in  any  way 
question  reference  of  the  bill  to  the  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee.  I  said  that  is 
where  it  basically  belongs  even  though 
there  are  three  features  in  it  that  par- 
ticularly belong  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana (Bdr.  Hartke)  wants  to  flle  a  con- 
ference report — call  up  a  conference  re- 


port. He  tells  me  It  win  take  Just  about 
2  minutes.  I  therefore  yield  to  him  for 
that  purpose. 


AMENDMENTS  TO  HOUSE-PASSED 
WELFARE  BILL  BY  PROGRESSIVE 
REPUBLICANS 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  the  ad- 
ministration's far-reaching  proposal  for 
a  basic  reform  of  the  welfare  system  is 
before  us,  with  the  President's  backing. 
It  is  an  historic  initiative  which  holds 
forth  the  promise  of  a  national  standard 
of  assistance  for  the  poor,  of  substantial 
fiscal  relief  for  the  States  and  locali- 
ties, and  a  step  up  in  efforts — such  as 
day  care  and  child  development  that  will 
help  to  reduce  welfare  dependency.  It 
deserves  our  support  as  far  as  it  goes. 

But,  as  has  been  said  so  often,  the  ad- 
ministration's proposal  is  only  a  begin- 
ning. 

I  submit  that  it  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  Senate,  now  that  we  have  a  bill  from 
the  other  body,  to  Insure  the  best  start 
thsm  can  be  reali.«tlcally  obtained  in  this 
Congress  so  that  this  crucial  legislation 
will  establish  the  basis  for  an  adequate 
provision  for  the  poor  as  a  basic  poUcy 
of  this  Nation. 

In  order  to  establish  these  principles 
on  a  firm  foundation,  I  shall  seek  the 
support  of  my  Republican  colleagues  and 
others  for  a  series  of  amendments  to  the 
welfare  bill  which  I  shall  introduce  next 
week,  and  will  hope  that  they  will  pro- 
vide a  bi-partisan  basis  for  efforts  to  im- 
prove upon  the  administration's  initi- 
ative. 

I  will  introduce  amendments  to: 

First.  Provide  the  basis  for  increases 
in  the  $1,600  payment  and  eligibility 
standard  beginning  in  calendar  year 
1973,  the  second  full  year  of  operation, 
and  subsequent  years  on  the  bails  of  the 
poverty  level  redefined  to  more  adequate- 
ly reflect  the  amount  which  a  poor  family 
actually  requires  to  meet  food  and  non- 
food costs. 

The  President  himself  has  acknowl- 
edged that  the  $1,600  level,  even  with 
the  addition  of  food  stamps,  will  not 
bridge  the  poverty  gap. 

In  calendar  year  1973,  the  eligibility 
and  payment  standard  would  be  raised 
to  an  amount  equal  to  50  percent  of  the 
poverty  level  as  then  determined.  Un- 
der my  amendment,  the  poverty  level 
would  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  the 
"low-cost"  food  plan  determined  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  as  the 
amount  needed  for  a  nutritious  diet 
rather  than  the — as  now — inadequate 
"economy  food  budget"  prescril)ed  for 
only  temporary  or  emergency  use.  The 
application  of  this  new  criteria  would 
result  in  an  eligibility  and  payment 
standard  of  $2,400  for  a  family  of  four 
in  calendar  year  1973.  Food  stamps 
would  provide  additional  beneflts. 

By  keying  the  family  assistance  eligi- 
bility and  payment  standard  to  a  more 
realistic  poverty  index,  my  amendment 
would  provide  the  basis  for  greater  cov- 
erage of  the  poor  for  more  adequate 
cash  payments  and  for  increased  as- 
sumption by  the  Federal  Government 
or  the  costs  of  welfare.  States  and  lo- 
calities thereby  would  be  free  to  use 
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their  resources  on  those  efforts  in  educa* 
tion.  health,  economic  development, 
manpower  and  other  areas  which  will 
seek  to  reduce  welfare  dependency. 

We  must  then  move  from  this  begin- 
ning calendar  year  1973  by  raising  the 
standard  by  10  percent  each  year,  imtil 
a  standard  at  the  poverty  level  and  a 
full  Federal  assumption  is  reached. 

Second.  Provide  an  incentive  for  all 
States  to  raise  their  levels  of  supple- 
mentation by  providing  immediately  for 
Federal  sharing  in  State  supplemental 
payments  on  a  variable  basis,  ranging 
from  50  percent  to  83  percent,  depending 
upon  State  fiscal  capacity,  rather  than 
on  the  30-percent  basis  prescribed  for  all 
States  under  the  House  bill.  Under  this 
formula,  which  is  to  be  used  to  determine 
the  extent  of  Federal  sharing  in  medicaid 
payments,  most  of  the  States  that  have 
the  lowest  payments  would  be  provided 
greater  sharing  to  raise  those  payments. 
This  amendment  will  provide  additional 
fiscal  relief  to  the  States. 

Third.  Require  a  level  of  supplementa- 
\Xcea  by  low-payment  States  so  that  in  all 
States  poor  families  would  receive  a  spec- 
ified additional  amoimt  to  supplement 
the  basic  family  assistance  payment  of 
$1,600  in  the  early  years  of  operation 
of  the  plan. 

Fourth.  Exempt  mothers  with  school- 
age  children  from  the  work  requirement 
of  the  bill.  We  must  give  mothers  on  wel- 
fare the  respect  to  which  they  are  en- 
titled. We  must  rely  upon  their  own 
desire  to  provide  for  their  children,  upon 
a  constructive  incentive  system,  upon  a 
meaningfully  developed  manpower  and 
training  program,  and  upon  expanded 
child-care  facilities  to  spell  the  difference 
between  our  new  efforts  to  help  the  poor 
and  those  previous  efforts  which  have, 
despite  requirements  similar  to  those  in 
the  House  bill,  failed  to  eliminate  the 
rise  in  welfare  dependency.  I  consider  a 
mandatory  work  requirement  as  applied 
to  mothers  of  school-age  children  im- 
desirable  as  a  matter  of  policy,  unreal- 
istic In  terms  of  availability  of  child-care 
facilities,  and  imnecessary  in  light  of  our 
experience  imder  existing  requirements. 

Fifth.  Insure  that  each  child  receiv- 
ing child  care  under  the  administration's 
commendable  plans  also  receive  the  edu- 
cation, health,  nutritional,  and  related 
services  necessary  to  help  such  a  child 
achieve  his  full  potential.  While  the  re- 
port on  the  House  bill  directs  that  such 
services  be  provided  and  while  the  ad- 
ministration has  indicated  its  intention 
to  do  so.  specific  langiiage  must  be  in- 
cluded to  preclude  the  possibility  that 
sometime  in  the  future  limited  Federal 
resources  and  increased  emphasis  on  the 
working  needs  of  the  mother  may 
prompt  the  evolution  of  a  separate  and 
inferior  custodial  system  of  child  care 
under  the  Family  Assistance  Act. 

Sixth.  Direct  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  establish  re- 
porting procedures  and  annually  submit 
to  the  Congress  a  detailed  report  indi- 
cating child-care  needs  and  the  extent 
to  which  existing  facilities  are  adequate 
to  those  needs. 

Seventh.  Provide  allowances  for  child- 
care  costs  to  mothers  who  choose  to 
participate  in  training. 

Eighth.   Authorize    the   provision   of 


child-care  services  for  mothers  who  wish 
to  accept  or  continue  work  on  a  part- 
time,  as  well  as  a  full-time,  basis. 

Ninth.  Direct  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  establish  a 
program  to  provide  technical  assistance 
and  information  to  encourage  the  mean- 
ingful involvement  of  business,  industry, 
and  labor  in  the  development  of  child- 
care  facilities. 

Mr.  President,  in  addition  to  offering 
these  and  other  amendments  I  sliall  sup- 
port proposals  advanced  by  Senator  Mc- 
OovERN  to  provide  for  Joint  administra- 
tion of  food  stamp  and  family  assistance 
programs  and  of  Senator  RiBicorr  to 
include  individuals  and  cliildless  couples 
in  the  Family  Assistance  Title  if  they 
are  not  covered  in  programs  for  the  aged, 
blind,  and  disabled. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  authorized  to  state 
that  I  make  these  proposals  on  behalf  of 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke)  and  myself.  We  hope  to  include 
the  names  of  other  Senators  as  cospon- 
sors  by  next  week. 

It  is  my  hope  that  a  number  of  my 
Republican  colleagues  and  Senators  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  who  also  be- 
lieve that  these  amendments  contain  ele- 
ments that  should  be  included  in  tlus 
crucial  welfare  reform,  will  Join  with  us 
and  that  together  we  can  assure  that  this 
great,  historic  legislation  will  become  law 
before  Congress  adjourns  this  year. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
not  had  an  opportunity  to  study  the 
amendments.  However.  I  will  do  so. 

I  do  want  to  say  that  I  support  fully 
the  proposal  and  intend  to  give  such 
support  as  I  am  able  to  give  to  this  new 
initiative  of  the  President  to  change  the 
welfare  plan  in  the  proposal  pending  in 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
deeply  grateful  to  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky. I  Join  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
in  paying  tribute  to  the  President  for  the 
fine  and  historic  initiative  taken  in  this 
field. 


8.  3746— INTRODUCTION  OF 
NATIONAL  ABORTION  ACT 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  back 
in  February  I  introduced  S.  3501.  to 
legalize  abortion  in  the  District  of  Co- 
limibia.  This  bill  was  designed  to  take 
government  out  of  the  business  of  en- 
forcing compulsory  pregnancy  and  place 
the  decision  as  to  termination  of  an  im- 
wanted  pregnancy  where  it  rightfully  be- 
longs— with  the  pregnant  woman. 

When  this  bill  went  in,  I  indicated  my 
hope  that  legal  restrictions  of  the  termi- 
nation of  an  unwanted  pregnancy  would 
be  removed  in  all  the  50  States.  At  that 
time.  I  limited  by  bill  to  the  District  be- 
cause I  had  some  questions  as  to  the 
legality  of  Federal  Jurisdiction  over 
abortion,  an  area  which  has  generally 
been  left  to  the  States.  Having  continued 
my  research  on  this  point,  I  am  now  con- 
vinced that  a  sound  constitutional  basis 
does  exist  for  the  enactment  of  a  Fed- 
eral statute  legalizing  abortion. 

I  am  sure  you  will  agree,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  one  of  our  most  precious  and 


basic  constitutional  guarantees  is  the 
right  to  privacy.  Restrictive  abortion 
laws — because  they  amount  to  compul- 
sory pregnancy — blatantly  deny  a  wom- 
an's most  intimate  right,  the  right  to 
control  her  own  fertility.  The  bill  I  intro- 
duce today,  the  National  Abortion  Act,  is 
designed  to  guarantee  and  protect  this 
fundamental  constitutional  right. 

This  National  Abortion  Act  would 
legalize  abortion  and  end  compulsory 
pregnancy  nationwide,  it  is  an  attempt  to 
bring  some  order  and  logic  into  an  area 
of  law  which  in  its  confusion,  vagueness, 
and  unequal  enforcement  has,  I  believe, 
been  cruel  and  discriminatory  in  its  ef- 
fects and  therefore  a  serious  burden  to 
society. 

It  seems  highly  Illogical,  at  this  point 
in  time,  when  there  is  so  much  concern 
over  population  growth,  that  the  state 
should  still  be  in  the  business  of  enforc- 
ing what  biologist  Oarrett  Hardin  has 
called  compulsory  pregnancy.  In  this 
session  of  Congress  alone,  we  have  laen 
the  introduction  of  a  sizable  number  of 
bills  aimed  at  studying  the  problems  of 
population  growth  and  at  finding  solu- 
tions to  them. 

Yet  at  the  same  time  that  we  are  dis- 
cussing ways  of  preventing  too  many 
births,  we  are  saying  to  desperate  women 
who  do  not  want  to  bear  a  child.  "We 
shall  punish  you  for  your  mistake  by 
making  you  carry  that  child  to  term,  no 
matter  how  careful  you  were  in  your  ef- 
forts to  avoid  pregnancy,  no  matter  how 
it  will  undermine  your  present  family 
situation,  no  matter  what  happens  to 
the  unwanted  child."  I  submit  there  is 
simply  no  sense  to  such  a  contradictory 
attitude. 

There  are  those  who  oppose  making 
it  easier  to  obtain  an  abortion  because 
they  see  it  as  a  license  to  promiscuity. 
But  surveys  have  shown  that  the  major- 
ity of  those  who  seek  or  have  abortions 
are  married  women,  often  pregnant  be- 
cause of  the  failure  of  a  contraceptive. 
A  survey  by  Dr.  Charles  Westotf  and  Dr. 
Larry  Bumpass  revealed  that  among 
married  women  who  do  not  Intend  to 
have  any  more  children,  one-third  admit 
they  have  already  had  one  unwanted 
child  and  60  percent  have  had  a  failure 
In  timing  a  pregnancy,  less  than  one- 
quarter  of  all  U.S.  couples  who  have 
reached  what  they  consider  to  be  the  end 
of  their  childbearing  can  be  considered 
as  completely  successful  so  far  in  plan- 
nhig  their  fertility.  With  the  failure  rate 
of  current  contraceptive  technology, 
there  would  still  be  several  hundred 
thousand  unwanted  pregnancies  each 
year  among  married  women  using  con- 
traceptives. 

Furthermore,  there  are  still  several 
million  American  women  who  do  not 
have  access  to  family-planning  services. 
We  have  been  guilty  in  the  past  of  fail- 
ing to  provide  adequate  medical  services 
to  these  poor  in  our  midst.  Yet  if  through 
ignorance  or  lack  of  availability  of  serv- 
ices they  become  pregnant,  we  then  in- 
sist they  must  become  even  more  deeply 
mired  in  poverty  by  the  addition  of  an 
unwanted  birth. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  in  our 
hypocrisy  or  indifference  we  have  made 
abortion  much  more  available  to  the 
middle  class  than  to  the  poor.  Statistics 
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available  from  New  York  City  show  that 
in  the  early  sixties,  93  percent  of  thera- 
peutic abortions — that  is,  those  done  in 
hospitals — were  performed  on  white  pa- 
tients, 91  percent  in  private  rooms.  The 
ratio  of  in-hospital  abortions  to  live 
births  in  New  York  City  was  approxi- 
mately 1  to  360  for  private  patients  and 
something  like  1  to  10,000  in  mimicipal 
hospitals.  At  the  same  time,  the  women 
whose  deaths  were  associated  with  abor- 
tion in  New  York  City  in  a  typical  year 
were  56  percent  black,  23  percent  Puerto 
Rican,  and  21  percent  white. 

Congresswoman  Shirley  Chisholm 
has  found  the  same  antiblack,  antipoor 
policies  existing  in  the  District.  While 
private  hospitals  were  performing  about 
300  abortions  monthly,  D.C.  General,  the 
city's  only  public  hospital,  p>ermitted 
only  27  abortions  during  the  entire  fiscal 
year  1969. 

The  poor.  then,  to  escape  compulsory 
pregnancy  are  largely  forced  to  seek  re- 
lief through  illegal  abortion.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  there  are  as  many  as  1  mil- 
lion illegal  abortions  a  year  in  this  coim- 
try.  Perhaps  one-half  are  done  by  doc- 
tors, the  others  by  those  imscrupulous 
enough  to  make  a  profit  out  of  such  hu- 
man misery,  or  by  the  woman  herself. 
Deaths  from  botched  procedures  have 
been  cut  to  perhaps  500  to  1,000  a  year 
because  of  antibiotics,  but  the  conse- 
quences of  lllegEd  abortions  sire  still  the 
leading  cause  of  pregnancy-related 
deaths  in  this  country.  And  there  is  still 
a  widespread  incidence  of  infection  and 
permanent  sterility  from  such  bungling. 
Furthermore,  the  statistics  do  not  cover 
the  maiming  of  the  spirit  because  of  the 
humiliation  and  terror  experienced  by 
those  seeking  to  terminate  an  imwanted 
pregnancy. 

Our  present  system  has  also  placed 
an  unfair  burden  on  doctors  as  they  seek 
to  apply  their  medical  skill.  Federal  Dis- 
trict Judge  Gerhard  Gesell  has  ruled 
recently  that  the  provision  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  statute  which  says  that 
abortion  may  be  done  for  "preservation 
of  the  mother's  life  or  health"  is  uncon- 
stitutionally vague.  This  is  typical  of 
the  provisions  faced  by  doctors  as  they 
seek  to  abide  by  their  States'  legal  codes. 
What  Is  preservation  of  life — is  it  a  mere 
matter  of  breath  or  is  it  something 
broader?  Is  preservation  the  same  as  sav- 
ing life?  Does  the  threat  to  life  have  to 
be  imminent — and  how  Imminent? 

As  a  result  of  such  criteria,  vague  yet 
carrying  criminal  sanctions,  most  doc- 
tors have  naturally  tended  to  be  highly 
conservative  in  their  interpretations,  and 
most  often  the  response  has  been 
a  refusal.  It  has  also  been  found  that 
abortion  policies  vary  not  only  from 
hospital  to  hospital  but  also  from  service 
to  service  within  the  same  hospital,  and 
even  from  doctor  to  doctor  on  the  same 
service  of  the  same  hospital.  How  Is  the 
patient,  particularly  the  poor  patient, 
to  find  her  path  through  such  intricacies? 
And  why  should  the  doctor  be  expected 
to  resolve  such  semantic  and  legal 
difficulties? 

A  doctor  should  be  free,  as  in  other 
matters  involving  his  professional  skill, 
to  treat  his  patient  in  the  Ught  of  his 
training,  his  Judgment,  and  his  assess- 


ment of  the  needs  and  total  welfare  of 
his  patient,  without  having  to  arbitrarily 
refuse  the  requested  treatment  or  to  re- 
sort to  subterfuges  if  he  feels  an  abortion 
would  be  In  her  best  interests. 

There  is  an  accelerating  trend  in  this 
country  toward  reform  or  repeal  of  the 
abortion  laws  on  the  books,  either 
through  challenge  in  the  courts  or 
through  the  legislative  process.  Cali- 
fornia's supreme  court  Isist  year  threw 
out  the  State  abortion  statute  and  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  refused  to  hear  the 
appeal:  a  three-Judge  Federal  panel  in 
Milwaukee  has  declared  Wisconsin's 
abortion  law  an  unconstitutional  viola- 
tion of  the  right  to  privacy  as  guaranteed 
by  the  ninth  amendment;  and  a  Michi- 
gan district  court  has  struck  down  that 
State's  abortion  law  as  unconstitution- 
ally vague.  Suits  challenging  the  consti- 
tutionality of  abortion  restrictions  are 
pending  in  several  other  States.  In  the 
legislative  arena,  Hawaii  and  New  York 
have  made  abortion  a  medical  matter 
between  the  doctor  and  his  patient; 
Maryland  is  presently  considering  such 
a  standard,  and  other  States  are  moving 
toward  action.  For  that  reason,  some 
may  even  question  the  need  for  a  na- 
tional policy  on  this  matter,  such  as  I 
am  proposing  today. 

Experience  seems  to  be  demonstrating, 
however,  that  mere  reform  or  liberaliza- 
tion does  not  solve  the  basic  problem. 
Difficult  criteria  must  still  be  weighed 
by  doctors  and  hospitals.  And  in  practice, 
reform  has  meant  by  and  large  that  the 
poor  and  minority  still  have  little  access 
to  abortion. 

Furthermore,  when  some  States  act 
and  others  do  not,  when  there  are  vary- 
ing degrees  of  liberalization,  there  is  a 
fear  that  the  States  with  the  most  open 
policy  will  be  beseiged  by  women  from 
other  States  seeking  abortions.  Oppo- 
nents of  a  loosening  of  restrictions  hold 
up  the  specter  of  hospitals  inundated 
with  such  wwnen,  literally  preventing 
the  hospitals  from  carrying  on  its  other 
functions.  This  National  Abortion  Act 
would  free  States  from  the  fear  of  this 
eventuality. 

In  any  discussion  on  abortion — on  the 
right  of  a  woman  to  control  her  own 
fertill^ — the  most  fervent  opposition 
comes  in  regard  to  the  rights  of  the 
fetus.  I  do  not  <ii«nii.'w  this  question 
lightly.  But  in  discussions  on  the  rights 
at  the  fetus,  there  Is  a  conspicuous  lack 
of  consensus.  Some  religions  oppose  any 
relaxation  of  restrictions  on  abortion 
while  a  number  of  others  have  oidorsed 
the  principle  of  reform.  The  American 
Baptist  Convention  and  the  Universal- 
tst/Unitarian  Church  have  come  out  for 
total  repeal.  Public  opinion  polls  dem- 
onstrate that  a  majority  of  people,  in- 
cluding a  majority  of  Catholics,  feel 
abortion  should  not  be  a  matter  of  law. 

Under  this  national  act,  no  woman 
would  be  forced  or  even  encouraged  to 
have  an  abortion  against  her  beliefs.  No 
doctor  would  have  to  perform  an  abor- 
tion against  his  personal  moral  prlnd- 
plee.  But  those  with  different  religious 
or  moral  convictions  would  no  longer  be 
forced  into  compulsory  pregnancies. 

Let  me  bring  up  another  point  here — 
the  origin  of  abortion  laws.  Contrary  to 


popular  belief,  the  legal  structures 
against  abortion  are  of  comparatively 
recent  origin.  Until  the  early  19th  cen- 
tury— at  conmion  law  both  in  England 
and  the  United  States — alKtrtion  before 
quickening  was  not  illegal  at  all.  Restric- 
tions against  abortion  were  not  imposed 
imtil  the  early  1800's — but  not  to  protect 
morals  or  the  "soul"  of  the  fetus,  but 
rather  because  of  the  great  danger  of 
infection  in  any  siurgical  procedure  at 
the  time.  Abortions  were  allowed  only 
where  necessary  to  save  the  life  of  the 
mother — that  is,  where  the  risk  of  in- 
fection was  outweighed  by  the  risk  of 
carrying  that  particular  pregnancy  to 
term.  Today  deaths  from  hospital  abor- 
tions are  virtually  nonexistent,  but 
meantime  the  statutes  written  to  meet 
the  needs  of  a  bygone  era  have  become 
frozen  into  our  system  of  law.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, Just  look  at  the  irony  of  this  sit- 
uation. The  laws  on  our  books  were 
originally  devised  to  protect  women  from 
a  serious  health  hazard.  They  have  now 
come  full  circle — under  proper  condi- 
tions, the  health  hazard  is  gone.  But  the 
laws  remain  on  the  books,  infringing  on 
millions  of  women's  right  to  privacy, 
right  to  follow  their  own  ethical  convic- 
tions, right  to  control  their  own  fertility. 
The  injustice  of  this  situation  can  no 
longer  be  ignored  or  tolerated. 

I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  it  is  time- 
ly and  right  to  change  these  laws.  The 
right  to  privacy  demands  no  less  of  us. 

So  I  am  introducing  this  National 
Abortion  Act  for  your  consideration.  By 
it,  burdens  of  guilt  and  suffering  would 
be  lifted  from  countless  women;  doctors 
would  be  freed  to  practice  their  profes- 
sion in  this  area  according  to  their  best 
knowledge  and  skill;  the  problem  of  im- 
wanted and  unloved  children  would  be 
eased;  a  discriminatory  practice  afflict- 
ing the  p)Oor  could  be  abolished;  the  state 
would  be  taken  out  of  the  business  of  en- 
forcing compidsory  pregnancy  and — 
most  importantly^*ach  woman  would 
regain  her  right  to  control  her  own  fer- 
tUity. 

The  National  Abortion  Act  will,  I  fer- 
vently hope,  take  abortion  out  of  the 
realm  of  inconsistency  and  emotionalism 
and  into  the  form  of  a  rational  and  hu- 
mane national  policy. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Holland)  .  The  bill  will  be  re- 
ceived and  aprpropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3746)  to  authorize  abor- 
tions in  the  United  States,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Packwood,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


POSTPONEMENT  OP  HEARINGS  ON 
ARCHES  AND  CAPITOL  REEF 
Bn.Tfl 

Mr.  PTpT.ie  Mr.  President.  I  have  to- 
day postponed  hearings  previously  set  for 
May  6  on  two  bills  introduced  by  Senator 
Pkank  E.  Moss,  of  Utah,  which  would  re- 
duce the  size  of  the  expanded  Cm>lt(d 
Reef  and  Arches  National  Monuments 
and  elevate  both  Monuments  to  national 
park  status— S.  531  and  S.  532. 

The  subcommittee  has  scheduled  hear- 
ings on  these  and  two  other  Utah  bills 
introduced  by  Senatn  Moss  on  May  5 
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and  6.  The  great  Interest  evidenced  In 
these  bills,  and  in  8.  26.  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend the  boundaries  of  Canyonlands  Na- 
tional Park  and  S.  27.  to  establish  the 
Olen  Canyon  Recreation  Area  In  the 
States  of  Utah  and  Arizona,  indicate  to 
me  that  we  cannot  possibly  give  all  of 
the  bills  full  consideration  in  the  2  days 
we  have  set  aside  for  them,  so  we  will 
concentrate  on  the  Canyonlands  and 
Olen  Canyon  bills,  and  hope  to  hear  the 
other  two  bills  at  some  later  date.  De- 
partmental reports  have  already  been  re- 
ceived on  S.  27.  and  we  understand  that 
reports  on  S.  26  will  be  received  shortly. 
No  departmental  reports  are  in  on  S.  531 
and  S.  532. 

SMALL  BUSINESS  COMMITTEE  PUB- 
LICATION REFLECTS  RECENT 
CHANGES  IN  STRUCTURE  OP 
AMERICAN    BANKING 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness. I  am  pleased  to  announce  the 
availability  and  issuance  by  the  commit- 
tee of  a  study  on  "Recent  Changes  in 
TVtnirtng  Structure  in  the  United  States." 

This  survey  was  performed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  at  the  committee's 
request,  and  updates  two  previous  re- 
ports on  concentration  and  banking 
structure  of  September  10.  1952,  and 
January  5. 1962. 

The  past  8  years  have  witnessed  dra- 
matic changes  in  the  way  the  business 
of  banking  is  carried  out  in  the  United 
States.  For  example,  holding  companies 
have  recorded  advances  that  must  be 
termed  as  startling  in  both  their  speed 
and  extent. 

Registered  holding  companies,  which 
own  25  percent  of  two  or  more  banks, 
numbered  41  at  the  end  of  1961.  and  they 
held  a  total  of  427  subsidiary  banks.  By 
the  end  of  1969.  however,  the  number 
of  multibank  holding  compaiues  had 
Increased  to  86  and  the  number  of  affili- 
ated banks  had  risen  to  724. 

Known  single-bank  holding  companies 
increased  in  number  from  550  in  1965 
to  890  at  the  end  of  1969.  In  that  same 
period,  the  precentage  of  \J3.  deposits 
held  by  one-bank  holding  companies  rose 
from  4.5  percent  to  43  percent. 

Together  with  approximately  14  V2 
percent  of  bank  deposits  controlled  by 
registered  bank  holding  companies  at 
the  end  of  1969,  holding  company  vehi- 
cles of  one  sort  or  another  thus  held  a 
predominant  share  of  the  money  depos- 
ited in  the  U.S.  banking  system. 

■OME     OOWNWAXO     TKKNDS     IN     COMCENT«ATION 

Other  banking  trends — some  tradi- 
tional, and  others  more  novel — are  also 
measured  in  this  study.  Perhaps  most 
visibly  to  the  pubUc,  the  number  of 
Americans  per  banking  ofSce — counting 
branches — dechned  from  7.500  to  6.200 
in  the  last  8  years.  It  is  likely  that  this 
was  accompanied  by  a  proportionate  in- 
crease in  convenience  for  the  average 
person  with  oanklng  business.  The  Fed- 
eral Reserve  also  found  that  the  number 
of  banks  increased  by  207  between  1961 
and  1968.  in  contrast  to  a  net  decrease  of 
647  between  the  years  of  1952  and  1960. 

In  the  area  of  deposits,  also,  there  was 
•  downtrend  in  this  area  of  concentra- 


tion during  the  1960's.  compared  to  a 
slight  increase  during  the  1950's. 

BICNinCANCZ    or    THIS    BXPOBT 

What  is  the  point  of  having  these  stud- 
ies made  by  the  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee? 

In  my  Judgment,  there  are  two  Justi- 
fications. The  first  reason  is  that  bank- 
ing structure  affects  the  rates  of  inter- 
est and  other  conditions  pursuant  to 
which  millions  of  individual  small  busi- 
nessmen in  communities  across  the 
country  may  borrow  and  otherwise  ob- 
tain capital  to  meet  the  terms  of  com- 
petition in  their  local  markets. 

We  are  beginning  to  receive  hard  evi- 
dence which  confirms  what  has  previ- 
ously been  widely  sensed : 

Aa  banking  conccntrktlon  Increaaes.  busl- 
n«MM  pay  higher  interest  rates,  and  aa  the 
size  of  the  borrower  Increaaes,  the  effect  of 
concentration  on  loan  rate  diminishes — 
"Bank  Structure  and  Performance"  by  Pro- 
fesaors  Outtentag  and  E.  S.  Herman.  New 
York  Unlversitly.  19«7. 

This  means  that,  as  banking  concen- 
tration increases,  smaller  firms  pay  more 
to  borrow  than  their  larger  competitors. 

The  second  and  larger  rationale  of 
these  studies  is  that  capital  Is  the  life- 
blood  of  our  free  enterprise  system,  and 
the  banking  mechanism  is  quite  close  to 
being  its  heart.  In  large  ways  and  small 
ways  the  decisions  on  how  capital  shall 
be  allocated,  and  to  whom,  become  deci- 
sive influences  on  what  economic  activ- 
ity will  or  will  not  take  place:  which  en- 
terprises will  grow,  and  which  will  not; 
which  will  remain  independent,  and 
which  will  be  merged  out  of  existence. 
This  Is  particularly  true  at  the  early 
stages  in  the  life  of  a  new  small  firm. 

If  Congress  wishes  our  system  of  eco- 
nomic opportunity  to  survive,  it  Is 
obliged  to  understand  development  In 
the  banking  structure. 

IMPUCATlONa  or  BAinC   HOLOIMG  COMPANY 

oaowTH  poa  small  atrsDma 

There  is  a  current  well-publicized  ex- 
ample— the  phenomenon  of  one-bank 
holding  companies,  which  I  have  men- 
tioned. Their  spectacular  growth  during 
the  1962-70  period  is  documented  by  this 
report.  Their  percentage  of  banking  de- 
posits have  grown  more  than  tenfold  in 
the  last  5  years. 

The  pace  of  this  development  is  indi- 
cated by  the  obsolescence  of  recent  esti- 
mates of  bank  holding  company  size.  A 
study  by  the  House  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee,  published  in  February 
1969,  credited  one-bank  holding  com- 
panies with  about  25%  of  banking  de- 
posits— "Report  on  the  Growth  of  Un- 
registered Bank  Holding  Companies," 
House  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, committee  print. 

The  1970  report  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee,  issued  as  recently  as  March 
25  of  this  year,  sets  their  percentage  of 
commercial  bank  deposits  at  one-third. 
However,  this  Federal  Reserve  Study 
submitted  to  the  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee establishes  that  one-bank  hold- 
ing companies  now  account  for  at  least 
43  percent  of  U.S.  deposits. 

One-bank  holding  companies,  there- 
fore, control  over  $180  billion  in  deposits. 
Their  affiliates  are  engaging  in  at  least 
20  different  financial  activities  and  99 


different  nonflnancial  activities.  They 
are  operating  across  State  lines  subject 
only  to  the  most  basic  legislative  man- 
dates of  another  and  simpler  era. 

What  are  the  Implications  of  these  de- 
velopments for  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem? We  have  seen  a  pause  in  the  ex- 
pansion of  these  companies  while  regu- 
latory legislation  is  considered  by  the 
91st  Congress.  It  may  be  noted  that  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  has  been  advo- 
cating such  legislation  for  the  past  15 
years.  The  Joint  Economic  Committee 
has  gone  so  far  as  to  say : 

If  such  an  economic  pattern  should  develop 
In  the  United  States  (to  Its  fullest  extent) 
no  business  of  any  consequence  could  con- 
tinue to  compete  and  remain  healthy  with- 
out associating  themselves  with  one  of  these 
giant  financial  conglomerates — "1B70  Joint 
Economic  Committee  Report."  H.  Rept.  91- 
B72.  p.  34. 

I  feel  It  is  certainly  time  for  the  Con- 
gress to  carefully  consider,  on  the  basis 
of  the  up-to-date  Information  on  bank 
holding  company  activity,  what  legisla- 
tion may  now  \x  called  for  in  this  field 
from  the  small  business  point  of  view. 

It  is  thus  quite  ai>propriate  that  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  has 
decided  to  hold  hearings  on  bank  hold- 
ing company  legislation  beginning  on 
May  12.  I  hope  that  the  material  in  our 
study  is  helpful  to  the  committee  at  that 
time  in  focusing  on  the  small  business 
Implications  of  this  legislation  which  I 
have  described. 

This  1970  report  on  bank  structure 
contains  a  wealth  of  data,  much  of  it  as- 
sembled for  the  first  time.  The  commit- 
tee, and  the  Congress,  are  indebted  to 
the  Federal  Reserve  and  its  staff  in  pre- 
paring this  work,  and  we  take  pleasure 
in  presenting  it  to  the  public.  We  hope 
that  it  will  be  useful  to  those  who  share 
the  concern  that  banking  structure  be 
responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  Nation's 
5  ^  million  small  businessmen  whose  for- 
tunes and  families  are  often  dependent 
on  banking  services  because  they  have 
less  access  to  more  sophisticated  means 
of  fulfilling  their  financial  needs. 

The  study  is  in  the  form  of  a  commit- 
tee print  and  may  be  obtained  in  the 
committee  offices  at  424  Senate  Office 
Biulding.  Washington,  D.C.  20510. 


SENATOR  NELSON— GREAT  JOB  AS 
ORIGINATOR  OF  EARTH  DAY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  April 
22 — Earth  Day — a  day  for  America  to 
respond  to  the  clarion  call  to  action  in 
meeting  a  vast  environmental  crisis 
threatening  our  world.  Earth  Day  marks 
the  beginning  of  an  historic  venture  in- 
volving Americans  of  all  ages,  philos- 
ophies and  backgrounds  in  the  crucial 
fight  to  protect  our  environment  and  our 
very  lives.  The  tremendous  support  for 
Earth  Day  activities  demonstrates  that 
the  issue  of  enviroiunental  quality  has  at 
last  assumed  its  rightful  place  In  the 
forefront  of  our  national  conscience. 

This  national  enviroiunental  educa- 
tional effort  was  proposed  by  my  dis- 
tinguished fellow  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
slon,  Oaylord  Nelson.  More  than  anyone 
else,  Qaylord  Nelson  is  responsible  for 
the  creation  of  Earth  Day.  The  very  con- 
cept of  Earth  Day  sounded  like  a  far-out 
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idea  when  he  first  suggested  it,  but  he 
developed  the  idea  and  made  it  a  smash- 
ing success.  More  than  10,000  high 
schools  and  2,000  colleges  are  partici- 
pating in  this  week's  activities.  Thou- 
sands of  sermons  all  over  the  country 
have  enthusiastically  endorsed  Earth 
Day  and  its  goals. 

As  national  cochairman  of  the  Teach- 
in  Committee  for  Earth  Day,  he  is  pres- 
ently engaged  in  a  speaking  tour  across 
the  country  to  emphasize  the  enormity 
of  our  environmental  problems  and  to 
propose  far-reaching  solutions  to  the 
crisis.  He  is  scheduled  for  17  speeches  in 
cities  in  every  part  of  our  Nation.  He  will 
deliver  his  powerful  message  of  concern 
for  our  environment  to  college  students, 
labor  groups,  high  schools,  and  State 
legislatures. 

During  Earth  Week.  Senator  Nelson 
launched  a  series  of  six  speeches  at  uni- 
versities across  the  country  with  ad- 
dresses at  the  teach-ins  at  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  at  Madison,  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  at  Milwaukee,  and  Mar- 
quette University.  His  extensive  tour  will 
take  him  to  college  campuses  in  Pitts- 
burgh: Madison,  NJ.:  New  Haven, 
Conn.;  College  Park.  Md.;  Bloomlngton. 
Ind.;  Los  Angeles;  and  Denver. 

In  addition,  he  is  speaking  to  the  State 
Legislatures  of  Pennsylvania  and  Massa- 
chusetts In  connection  vtrith  their  en- 
vironmental educational  activities;  to 
the  United  Auto  Workers  at  their  con- 
vention in  Atlantic  City;  tc  the  Iowa 
Press  Association  in  Des  Moines;  and  to 
the  American  Pharmaceutical  Associa- 
tion in  Washington.  D.C. 

He  is  also  delivering  the  keynote 
address  to  the  students  of  Bethesda- 
Chevy  Chase  High  School  at  their 
t«ich-in. 

Senator  Nelson's  tremendous  efforts 
on  behalf  of  Earth  Day  are  the  culmina- 
tion of  many  years  of  involvement  and 
achievement  in  preserving  the  quality  of 
life.  He  has  long  been  one  of  our  Nation's 
leading  environmentalists,  and  has  been 
instnunental  in  making  the  people  of 
America  aware  of  the  pollution  and  de- 
struction of  their  natural  heritage.  As  a 
progressive  Governor  of  Wisconsin,  Sen- 
ator Nelson  initiated  many  outstanding 
programs  to  protect  the  State's  natural 
resources  and  environment. 

When  he  became  Senator  In  1962,  Gay- 
lORD  Nelson  carried  with  him  into  the 
national  sphere  this  pioneering  spirit  of 
concern  for  the  quaUty  of  life.  He  intro- 
duced the  first  nationwide  detergent  bill 
as  his  first  piece  of  legislation  in  his  first 
speech  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate. 

My  colleague  was  among  the  first  to 
grasp  the  importance  of  the  environ- 
ment as  an  issue  of  national  concern.  In 
1962,  he  proposed  that  President  Ken- 
nedy undertake  a  nationwide  tour  de- 
voted to  preservation  of  the  environ- 
ment. The  President  endorsed  Nelson's 
idea  and  made  the  trip  in  August  of  1963. 

The  Senate  record  of  Qaylord  Nelson 
is  replete  with  landmark  efforts  to  in- 
sure the  quality  of  our  environment.  His 
concerted  drive  to  prohibit  the  uimeces- 
sary  use  of  DDT  was  begun  in  1965,  and 
has  led  to  executive  and  congressional 
action  on  pesticides.  Oaylord  Nelson 
has  authored  and  coaponsored  much  Im- 


portant legislation  to  gtiarantee  the  pro- 
tection of  our  beautiful  natural  lands. 

He  was  the  first  UJ3.  Senator  to  pro- 
pose legislation  to  create  an  ecological 
research  program  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  was  an  early  supporter  of  es- 
tablishing the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  in  the  White  House. 

Senator  Nelson's  1970  legislative  pro- 
gram for  protecting  our  environment 
clearly  demonstrates  the  depth  of  his 
concern  and  extent  of  his  commitment. 
His  environmental  agenda  for  the  1970's 
includes  18  major  bills  introduced  in  this 
Congress,  eight  of  them  since  January 
1970. 

The  cornerstone  of  his  environmental 
agenda  is  a  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  which  would  guarantee  every 
person  "the  inalienable  right  to  a  decent 
environment."  Gaylord  Nelson  has  con- 
tinued his  determined  effort  to  prevent 
the  destruction  of  fish,  wildlife,  and  man 
himself  by  pesticides,  and  has  introduced 
legislation  which  will  ban  eight  of  the 
most  persistent,  toxic  varieties. 

Other  specific  legislative  proposals  this 
year  include  controls  on  detergent  pollu- 
tion, a  disposal  fee  for  throw-away  pack* 
aging,  and  proposed  reductions  on  auto- 
mobile fumes.  These  efforts  are  extremely 
worthwhile.  I  am  delighted  to  be  counted 
as  a  cosponsor  of  the  Detergent  Pollution 
Control  Act  that  will  set  national  pollu- 
tion control  standards  on  all  detergent 
ingredients. 

His  environmental  agenda  also  includes 
legislation  to  expand  the  educational 
aspect  of  the  battle  against  environ- 
mental destruction  and  to  halt  the  pollu- 
tion of  the  sea  from  massive  oil  spills  and 
the  dumping  of  solid  wastes  into  our 
oceans  and  the  Great  Lsikes. 

He  has  also  proposed  creating  a  trans- 
(mrtation  for  people  fund  and  a  commu- 
nity environment  service  to  deal  with 
the  critical  need  for  improving  the  envi- 
ronment of  our  cities. 

We  are  now  moving  toward  passage 
of  much  of  Oaylord  Nelson's  far-sighted 
legislation.  His  ideas  are  truly  ideas 
whose  time  has  come. 

My  Wisconsin  colleague  has  been  talk- 
ing about  conservation  and  environmen- 
tal proUems  for  all  of  the  past  decade. 
But  we  tend  to  forget  how  long  it  took 
the  rest  of  our  national  leadership  to 
catch  up  with  him.  As  recently  as  the 
1968  election  campaign  not  a  single  can- 
didate for  President  or  Vice  President 
made  a  major  speech  on  the  environ- 
ment. It  Is  a  measure  of  Senator  Nel- 
son's vision  and  leadership  that  our  na- 
tional leaders  are  only  just  now  recog- 
nizing and  attempting  to  cope  with  an 
issue  that  Gaylord  Nelson  has  been 
talking  about  for  years. 

Gaylord  Nelson's  outstanding  efforts 
in  the  field  of  environmental  protection 
have  pioneered  much  of  the  important 
woi*  accomplished  by  Congress  and  the 
public  in  this  vital  area.  He  has  devoted 
himself  with  inexhaustible  energy  to 
meeting  the  many  Interrelated  ecological 
problems  threatening  this  earth.  He  has 
been  In  the  forefront  of  the  efforts  to 
guarantee  all  Americans  the  most  basic 
of  all  rights — the  very  right  to  life  itself, 
and  to  fPTp>iaj'<w  "quality  in  life  instead 
of  mere  quantity." 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bible)  .  The  time  of  the  Senator  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  proceed  for  an  additional  2 
minutes  on  another  subject. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


DEATH  OF  WILLIAM  T.  EVJUE.  LAST 
OF  PERSONAL  JOURNALIST  CRU- 
SADERS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  early 
this  morning  William  T.  Evjue,  publisher 
of  the  Madison,  Wis.,  Capital  Tilnes,  died. 
Mr.  Evjue,  for  whom  I  worked  when  I  was 
reporting  on  the  Capital  Times,  was  an 
extraordinary  person. 

Bill  Evjue  was  the  last  of  the  crusad- 
ing personal  Journalists,  and  what  a  great 
one  he  wa.".  He  made  the  Capita  Times 
a  fighting  champion  of  the  public  inter- 
est. No  man  did  more  to  make  and  keep 
Wisconsin  State  government  honest  and 
responsive  to  public  need.  He  led  all 
the  rest  in  fighting  and  beating  McCar- 
thyism. 

Under  Bill  Evjue,  the  Capital  "Hmes 
was  constantly  on  the  side  of  the  little 
people  who  are  being  pushed  around.  No 
I^per  ever  fought  harder  or  better 
iigainst  the  idiocy  of  war  and  the  mind- 
less pollution  of  our  environment. 

And,  of  course,  above  all  Bill  Evjue  was 
a  very  human  person.  He  could  be  wrong. 
He  could  be  stubborn.  He  could  blow  up 
vrith  white-hot  anger.  And  he  did.  But 
however  wrongheaded  or  stubborn  or 
angry,  he  was  always  on  the  side  of  the 
angels.  Never  could  It  be  said  with  more 
truth.  He  was  one  of  a  kind — a  very  rare 
one  indeed.  There  will  never,  ever  be 
another  like  him. 


POLLUTION  OF  THE  SEAS 

Ml.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  Just  a 
few  years  ago  the  scientists  told  us  that 
we  were  ruining  our  world  with  pollu- 
tion; but  not  many  of  us  listened. 

We  were  too  concerned  with  the  prob- 
lems of  everyday  life  to  give  much  more 
than  a  passing  thought  to  the  shape  of 
our  environment.  I  was  certainly  no  dif- 
ferent than  anyone  else.  While  In  my 
native  city  of  Charleston,  the  harbw  was 
polluted  by  municipal  sewage,  we 
shrugged  off  the  eventual  consequences. 
Now,  things  are  different.  We  listen  to 
those  scientists  because  we  are  finally 
beginning  to  realize  what  they  are  saying. 
And  the  reason  is  sis  close  as  the  nose  on 
your  face.  Americans  have  been  aroused 
against  pollution  because  they  have  be- 
gim  to  see  it,  smell  it.  and  taste  it.  It 
assails  their  lungs  to  and  from  work.  It 
bums  their  eyes  and  dirties  their  clothes. 
In  short,  our  enjoyment  of  life  has  be- 
come hampered  and  dampened  by  all 
the  dirt  around  us. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Oceanography.  I  have  been 
privileged — if  that  is  the  word  to  use- 
to  become  increasingly  aware  of  the  dan- 
gers caused  by  the  filth  we  are  dumping 
Into  our  streams  and  rivers.  My  commit- 
tee Is  alarmed  because  much  of  this  dirt 
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eventiially  flnda  Its  way  Into  the  sea. 
And  I  am  afraid  that  In  our  zeal  to  get 
rid  of  the  garbage  which  sturounds  us  on 
land,  we  will  go  on  polluting  the  sea  more 
and  more. 

The  world  we  live  In  Is  a  water  world. 
Fully  seven- tenths  of  the  earth's  surface 
is  water.  In  fact,  the  continents  of  earth 
are  lilce  large  ocean  liners  on  the  surface 
of  this  huge  sea.  Left  alone,  nature  can 
take  care  of  itself.  But  where  man  and 
water  come  together,  the  damage  begins. 
The  recent  Stratton  Commission  report 
tells  us: 

Recent  analytical  reSnementa  have  estab- 
U&bed  beyond  doubt  that  man-made  pollu- 
tion already  baa  affected  the  entire  ocean. 

I  may  emphasise  that  that  is  in  the 
past  decade.  The  fact  is  that  the  Strat- 
ton Commission  reported  this  2  years 
ago,  long  before  antipollution  became 
fashionable.  And  the  National  Council 
on  Marine  Resources  and  Engineering 
Development  said  that  "contamination 
of  the  ocean  has  beg\m"  and  in  many 
places  the  ocean's  "ecological  balance  is 
endangered."  The  assault  on  our  seas  is 
extremely  vicious  along  the  coast,  in  the 
estuaries,  marshlands,  lagoons,  natural 
harbors  and  beaches.  Into  these  vital 
areas  we  are  pouring  pollution  from  our 
chemical  factories  and  heat  from  electric 
generating  plants.  We  are  throwing  gar- 
bage and  raw  sewage  into  the  sea.  Add  to 
this  the  runoff  of  insecticides,  herbicides, 
fertilizer,  silt,  fallout  from  air  pollution 
and  deliberate  at-sea  diunping  of  waste 
and  you  can  begin  to  understand  the 
magnitude  of  the  problem. 

The  problem  we  face  in  the  coastal 
sone  of  the  United  SUtes  is  compounded 
by  population — 75  percent  of  our  popu- 
lation lives  in  the  States  bordering  the 
seas  and  the  Great  Lakes,  and  by  the 
year  3000.  when  our  population  may  be 
over  325.000,000.  it  is  estimated  that  90 
percent  of  the  population  will  live  in 
those  30  coastal  States. 

That  poptilation  is  demanding  elec- 
tricity at  a  rate  that  doubles  every  10 
yearsL 

Thus,  on  the  Chesapeake  Bay  they  may 
need  one  atomic  generating  plant  by 
1972;  two  by  1980:  four  by  1990,  and  so 

CO. 

The  coastal  zone  is  seen  by  power  com- 
panies as  a  place  to  locate,  where  cool- 
ing waters  can  be  obtained. 

But  can  those  waters  sustain  the  ther- 
mal Impacts  and  the  radiation  that  occur 
In  the  eooUng  process,  and  still  sustain 
the  characteristic  biological  Uf  e  of  the 
area? 

Or  are  there  beneficial  effects  that 
might  be  available — srear-round  produc- 
tion of  oysters  Instead  of  an  8-month 
growing  period  In  the  temi>erate  waters 
of  Long  Island  Soimd? 

That  growing  population  and  concen- 
tration tn  the  coastal  zone  means  that 
we  shall  haye  sluurply  Increased  munici- 
pal sewage  to  dl^ose. 

Some  of  the  fish  being  caught  In  the 
New  York  Bight,  and  near  the  Orange 
County.  Calif.,  sewage  outfall  have  al- 
ready been  shown  to  have  develcved  can- 
cer, once  thought  not  to  be  present  tn 
fish,  and  to  have  developed  genetic  mu- 
tations, such  as  poorly  developed  talli^ 


and  Jaws  that  would  not  close  properly, 
thereby  affecting  their  ability  to  feed. 

I  mention  these  facts  because  I  am 
convinced  that  the  oceans  offer  us  a 
major  challenge  in  the  years  ahead.  The 
challenge  is  not  if  we  will  exploit  the  re- 
sources of  sea,  but  how  shall  we  do  it. 
Shall  we  allow  our  seas  to  become  pol- 
luted as  we  have  our  Oreat  Lakes?  I  hope 
not.  We  have  seen  what  decades  of  in- 
difference have  caused  us  on  the  dry 
land. 

When  Americans  tackled  the  Job  of 
exploiting  this  Nation  for  its  natural  re- 
sources, there  was  virtually  no  concern 
for  protecting  the  land  or  water.  When 
we  needed  lumber,  we  stripped  the  for- 
ests without  any  replanting.  When  we 
needed  coal  or  steel,  we  mined  with  a 
vengeance,  leaving  huge  and  ugly  scars 
upon  the  face  of  the  land.  But  we  can- 
not afford  to  be  so  callous  anymore,  es- 
pecially as  we  begin  to  reap  the  benefits 
of  the  sea.  We  have  seen  in  our  feeble  ef- 
forts so  far  that  we  have  not  attempted 
to  preserve  this  tender  balance  of  ecol- 
ogy. 

Some  of  our  coastal  areas  have  been 
practically  fished  out  of  existence,  like 
those  for  haddock  and  menhaden. 

We  must  not  allow  this  to  happen.  The 
one.  the  only  concern,  is  that  life  itself 
on  this  planet  does  hinge  upon  how  man 
learns  to  live  with  the  oceans,  and 
whether  he  is  going  to  survive  at  all. 

We  must  continue  to  explore  man's 
impact  on  the  environment.  We  must  be 
discerning  between  those  activities  that 
cause  degrading  of  the  environment  and 
those  that  may  have  beneficial  or  useful 
effects.  A  basic  issue  in  our  whole  concern 
is  survival — survival  not  only  of  man,  of 
the  birds,  fish  and  mammals,  but  also 
of  bacteria  and  fungi  and  the  other  little 
creatures  that  are  a  vital  part  of  the 
complex  ecosystem  on  which  we  depend 
for  life. 

Pollution  of  the  ocean  Is  long  lasting. 
Rivers  may  be  able  to  cleanse  themselves 
in  time,  but  pollutants  which  sink  to  the 
bottom  of  the  oceans  can  remain  there 
for  thousands  of  years,  affecting  per- 
manently the  delicate  life  cycles  of  even 
the  smallest  organisms.  We  have  already 
seen  the  effect  of  DDT  on  sea  creatures 
and  flsh-«ating  birds. 

We  have  all  been  shocked  by  oil  spills 
such  as  the  ones  near  Santa  Barbara  and 
in  the  Oulf  of  Mexico.  The  results  of 
these  spills  on  aquatic  life  have  been  very 
serious.  And  with  the  demand  for  petro- 
leum obviously  Increasing,  accidents  of 
this  nature  can  be  expected  to  continue 
unless  proper  safeguards  are  assured. 

We  have  been  talking  about  big-time 
pollution,  such  as  oil  spills  and  sewage. 
But  everyone  who  has  been  to  the  beach 
for  a  holiday  has  only  to  walk  along  the 
shore  to  see  little  bits  and  pieces  of  man- 
made  pollution — beer  cans,  cigarette  fil- 
ters which  defy  decomposition,  glass, 
and  the  ever-present  paper  products 
without  which,  apparently,  the  modem 
family  could  not  hope  to  exist  happily. 

Our  committee  has  Just  rettimed  from 
field  hearings  on  the  coastal  zone  of 
Vhrglnla.  And  only  last  week.  President 
Nixon  spoke  out  against  the  poUution 
of  the  oceans  and  coastal  waters  of  the 


United  States.  Earlier  in  our  hearings, 
we  criticized  the  Secretary  of  Interior 
for  failing  to  move  promptly  against  pol- 
luters. 

His  failure,  for  example,  In  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  disaster  has  put  him  in  the 
position  of  asking  for  a  119-count  crim- 
inal Indictment  against  an  oil  company. 

We  do  not  want  suits  and  indict- 
ments. 

We  want  to  protect  our  world.  We 
want  the  Federid  Government,  through 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to  move 
promptly. 

To  move  promptly  Is  to  move  properly. 
There  is  evidence  that  change  is  sweep- 
ing through  the  halls  of  the  Interior 
Department. 

The  United  States,  as  the  world's 
leading  industrial  nation,  is  the  world's 
biggest  polluter  of  the  oceans.  As  such, 
we  owe  a  duty  to  mankind  to  provide  the 
leadership  in  controlling  this  pollution. 
Man's  future,  I  believe,  will  be  strongly 
linked  to  the  seas.  Shall  we  go  on  si>end- 
ing  billions  of  dollars  to  explore  the  Sea 
of  Tranquillity  and,  at  the  same  time, 
deny  the  pennies  necessary  to  discover 
and  preserve  the  seven  seas  here  on 
earth? 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Oceanography,  let  me  empha- 
size two  things.  First,  In  responding  to 
the  charge  of  developing  an  oceans  pro- 
gram for  the  UjS.  Government,  our 
search  is  not  for  how  many  uses,  iHit  our 
primary  concern  is  to  protect  and  pre- 
serve from  abuses,  the  seven  seas.  And, 
finally,  in  this  new-found  zeal  of  man  to 
rid  his  habitat  of  waste  and  dirt,  let  us 
put  the  Nation  on  notice  that  the  oceans 
will  not  be  used  as  a  garbage  diunp. 


CONFLICT  OP  WHOSE  INTEREST? 

BCr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  last  night 
the  executive  committee  of  WETA, 
Washington's  education  television  sta- 
tion, upheld  the  firing  of  newsman  Wll- 
Uam  Woestendiek  because  his  wife  works 
for  Mrs.  Martha  Mitchell. 

Committee  members  said  Mr.  Woes- 
tendi^  did  his  Job  well,  but,  because  of 
his  wife's  new  Job,  he  had  a  confiict  of 
Interest. 

Mr.  President,  that  kind  of  reasoning 
is  unbelievable  in  1970  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  where  a  woman  is  no 
longer  chattel  but  her  husband's  e(iual, 
with  the  right  to  pursue  her  own  career. 

Today,  wherever  we  look,  we  see  women 
at  work  in  Jobs  that  conceivably  could 
conflict  with  their  husband's.  If  WETA's 
line  of  reasoning  is  valid— that  what- 
ever a  wife  does  affects  her  husband's 
perspective  and  reflects  on  his  profes- 
sional integrity. 

I  would  like  to  cite  a  few  cases  of  this, 
some  of  which  might  have  been  men- 
tioned before,  but  all  of  which  are  valid. 

The  executive  producer  of  the  Walter 
Cronklte  news  Is  one  Lea  Midgley.  lb. 
Mldgley  is  the  husband  of  Betty  Pumess 
and  was  her  husband  during  the  period 
she  was  Lyndon  Johnson's  outspoken 
consumer  counsel.  Should  he  have  been 
fired  from  the  Walter  Cronklte  show? 

The  bigots  at  WETA  have  not  men- 
tioned it.  but  one  of  their  own.  Walterene 
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Swanston,  is  the  wife  of  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  the  Junior  Senator  from  Csdi- 
fomia.  Should  Mrs.  Swanston  be  fired? 

King  Features  Columnist  Marianne 
Metms,  during  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion was  married  to  a  member  of  the 
White  House  staff,  Emmett  Riordan.  No- 
body ever  suggested  that  King  Features 
.should  drop  Miss  Means. 

During  the  1968  elections,  four  wives 
of  very  prominent  newsmen,  Mrs.  Drew 
Pearson,  Mrs.  Eric  Severeid,  Mrs.  David 
Brinkley.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Alsop  were 
active  in  the  Humphrey -Muskie  cam- 
paign. Should  their  husbands  have  been 
fired? 

Mr.  Max  Kampelman,  board  chairman 
of  WETA  and  moderator  of  one  of 
WETA's  news  programs,  was  an  integrsd 
part  of  the  Humphrey-Muskie  campaign. 
Should  he  disqualify  himself? 

Columnists  tmd  Commentators  Frank 
Manklewicz  and  Tom  Braden  both  have 
political  backgrounds.  Mr.  Braden  was  a 
Democratic  candidate  for  Lieutenant 
Governor  in  California  and  Mr.  Man- 
klewicz was  Robert  Kennedy's  press  sec- 
retary. Should  they  be  fired? 

Or  should  the  Los  Angeles  Times  fire 
one  of  its  editors,  Mr.  Ed  Outhman,  be- 
cause he  too  worked  for  Robert  Kennedy? 

Of  course,  all  this  Is  nonsense,  and  we 
know  It.  So  do  the  people  at  WETA. 

What  they  have  reaUy  said  and  what 
they  really  mean  is  clear.  It  is  this:  "If 
you  work  for  WETA,  do  not  let  any  hint 
of  Republican  ties  show.  It  is  not  poli- 
tics that  is  bad;  it  is  only  the  Republi- 
cans." 

Mr.  President,  I  resent  the  implication, 
1  resent  the  pressures,  I  resent  the  bla- 
tant dishonesty.  And,  regardless  of  party, 
it  should  not  pass  unchallenged.  It  is  not 
the  party  that  matters;  it  is  the  principle. 

What  Is  an  anti-Republican  bias  today 
could  be  anti-Democrat  tomorrow.  If  any 
newsman  is  to  be  censored  and  banned 
for  his  wife's  political  ties,  then  press 
freedom  is  truly  in  trouble. 


THE  SO-CALLED  POPULATION 
EXPLOSION 

Mr,  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  there  has 
been  a  great  deal  said  this  week  about 
the  problem  of  our  environment.  Among 
the  phrases  we  have  heard  a  lot  about 
during  the  celebration  of  Earth  Day  has 
been  "population  explosion." 

I  am  sure  many  of  our  ills  will  be 
blamed  on  this  population  explosion  and 
I  am  equally  sure  a  good  portion  of  what 
is  said  will  be  highly  emotional. 

There  is  no  question  but  what  we  have 
serious  problems  involving  our  environ- 
ment. Our  pollution  problems  are  many 
and  complex.  Our  indxistrial  society  has 
provided  us  with  the  good  life — and  has 
left  a  pretty  terrible  mess  that  has  to  be 
cleaned  up. 

But,  factually  speaking,  this  is  not  the 
fault  of  the  so-called  population  explo- 
sion. As  Mr.  Ben  Wattenberg  points  out 
in  the  April  11  issue  of  the  New  Republic, 
there  really  is  no  such  thing  as  the 
population  explosion  in  the  United 
States — at  least,  as  compared  with  other 
nations  of  the  world. 

I  do  not  agree  with  everything  Mr. 
Wattenberg  says,  particularly  some  of 
his  political  comments,  but  I  do  feel  his 


factual  and  statistical  analyses  have  a 
great  deal  of  merit 

Mr.  Wattenberg  notes  that  in  all  the 
rhetoric  about  environment  and  popu- 
lation, a  set  of  critical  facts  are  ignored 
and  critlcsd  premises  in  the  argument 
remain  largely  unchallenged.  He  states 
it  this  way : 

The  critical  facta  are  that  America  Is  not 
by  any  standard  a  crowded  country  and  that 
the  American  birth  rate  has  recently  been  at 
an  all-time  low. 

The  critical  premise  is  that  population 
growth  In  America  is  harmful. 

Mr.  Wattenberg  then  backs  up  this 
statement  with  some  facts  which  appear 
worth  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 
He  says: 

In  not  stating  the  facts  and  in  not  at 
least  challenging  the  premises,  politicians 
and  planners  alike  seem  to  be  leaving  them- 
selves open  to  both  bad  planning  and  bad 
politics.  This  happens  by  concentrating  on 
what  the  problem  is  not,  rather  than  on 
what  the  problem  is.  Let's,  then,  first  look 
at  the  facts.  The  current  population  of  the 
United  States  la  205  million.  That  popula- 
tion is  distributed  over  3,615,123  square  miles 
of  land,  for  a  density  of  about  55  |>ersons  per 
square  mile.  In  terms  of  density,  this  makes 
the  United  States  one  of  the  most  sparsely 
populated  nations  in  the  world.  As  meas- 
ured by  density,  Holland  Is  about  18  times 
as  "crowded"  (at  975  persons  per  square 
mile) ,  England  is  10  times  as  dense  (588  per- 
sons per  square  mile) ,  scenic  Switzerland 
seven  times  as  dense  (382),  tropical  Nigeria 
three  times  aa  dense  (174)  and  even  neigh- 
boring Mexico  beats  ua  out  with  60  persons 
per  square  mile.  The  US,  by  International 
standards,  is  not  a  very  "crowded"  country. 

But  density  In  some  cases  can  be  very  mis- 
leading in  trying  to  Judge  "crowdedness." 
The  Soviet  Union,  for  example.  Is  less  dense 
than  the  US  (29  per  square  mile),  but  has 
millions  of  square  miles  of  uninhabitable 
land.  Just  as  does  Brazil  and  Australia,  two 
other  nations  also  less  densely  populated 
than  the  US. 

Of  course,  the  US  also  has  large  areas  of 
land  that  are  eqiuUy  uninhabitable:  the 
Rockies,  the  Western  deserts,  parts  of  Alaska 
and  so  on. 

But  while  it  is  of  interest  to  know  that 
America  has  some  land  that  is  uninhabitable, 
what  is  of  far  more  importance  Is  that  we 
have  in  the  United  States  vast  unused  areas 
of  eminently  habitable  land,  land  that  In 
fact  was  inhabited  until  very  recently.  In 
the  last  eight  years  one  out  of  three  coun- 
ties in  America  actually  lost  population. 
Vovur  states  have  lost  population:  North  and 
South  Dakota,  West  Virginia,  and  Wyoming; 
and  another  two  states,  Maine  and  Iowa, 
gained  less  than  one  percent  in  the  eight 
years.  Furthermore,  three  out  of  five  coun- 
ties had  a  net  out-migration,  that  Is,  more 
people  left  the  county  than  came  In. 

These  counties,  the  net-loss  counties  and 
the  net-out-mlgration  counties,  are  the 
areas  in  America  where  the  current  hoopla 
about  the  population  soxinds  a  bit  hollow. 
These  are  the  areas,  mostly  rural  and  small 
town,  that  are  trying  to  attract  Industry, 
areas  where  a  smokestack  or  a  traffic  Jam 
signifies  not  pollution  but  progress,  areas 
that  have  more  open  space  around  them  for 
hunting  and  fishing  than  before,  and  areas 
where  the  older  people  are  a  little  sad  be- 
cause, as  they  tell  you,  "the  young  people 
dont  stay  around  here  anymore." 

This  human  plaint  tells  us  what  has  been 
happening  demographlcally  In  the  United 
States  In  recent  years.  It  has  not  been  a 
population  explosion,  but  a  population  re- 
distribution. And  the  place  people  have  been 
redistributing  themselves  to  is  a  place  we  call 
"suburb": 


AMERICAN  POPULATION  BY  RESIDENCE 


Populition 
(perctnt) 


Increase 


1950^ 


Residing  in  central  cHy. 

Residing  in  suburb  . 
Residing  in  small  cilies. 
towns  and  rural. 


35 
24 

41 


29 
35 
36 


6  million. 
32  million  OX 
9  million. 


Total. 


100 


100   47  million. 


In  lees  than  two  decades  the  proportion  of 
Americans  living  In  suburbs  has  gone  from 
lees  than  a  quarter  to  more  than  a  third. 

But  even  the  total  increase  In  population — 
rural,  city,  and  suburb — is  misleading.  The 
big  gains  in  population  occurred  ten  and 
fifteen  years  ago;  today  growth  la  much 
slower.  Thus,  in  calendar  year  1956,  the  US 
population  grew  by  3.1  million,  while  In  cal- 
endar year  1968  population  went  up  by  2.0 
mlUlon — and  In  a  natlcm  with  a  larger  popu- 
lation base. 

What  has  happened,  simply,  is  that  the 
baby-boom  has  ended.  When  the  GIs  came 
home  after  World  War  H,  they  began  beget- 
ting large  quantities  of  children,  and  Ameri- 
cans went  on  begetting  at  high  rates  for 
about  15  years.  The  best  index  of  popiUatlon 
growth  in  the  US  Is  the  fertility  rate,  that  Is, 
the  number  of  babies  bom  per  thousands 
women  aged  15-44.  In  1940,  the  fertility  rate 
was  80,  Just  a  few  points  above  the  1936  De- 
pression all-time  low  of  76.  Ten  years  later, 
in  1950,  the  baby-boom  had  begun  and  the 
fertility  rate  had  soared  to  106,  an  Increase 
of  32  percent  in  Just  ten  years.  It  kept  climb- 
ing. In  1957,  it  reached  123,  up  mcwe  than  60 
percent  in  two  decades. 

But  since  1957,  the  rate  has  gone  steadily 
down:  to  119  In  1960,  to  98  in  1965,  to  85.7  in 
1968,  not  v«y  much  higher  now  than  in 
Depression  times.  The  estimated  fertility  rate 
for  1969  was  down  slightly  to  85.5  and  there 
is  no  reason  now  to  think  it  will  go  up,  al- 
though, as  we  shall  see,  it  may  sink  further. 

MThen  meastired  by  another  yardstick,  the 
"percent  national  population  growth"  (birth 
plus  immigration  less  deaths) ,  the  American 
p<^ulatlon  Is  now  growing  by  about  1.0  per 
cent  per  year;  Just  a  decade  ago  it  was  grow- 
ing by  1.8  percent  per  year.  Tliat  may  not 
sound  like  much  of  a  difference,  .8  percent, 
but  In  a  nation  of  200  million  people  It 
means  16  million  fewer  people  over  a  single 
decade! 

Mr.  President,  I  have  called  this  por- 
tion of  Mr.  Wattenberg's  article  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  because  I  feel  it 
is  of  great  importance.  It  is  importamt 
because  it  casts  a  clear,  bright  light 
into  an  otherwise  pretty  murky  area  of 
discussion. 

It  Is  equally  important  because  it  at- 
tempts to  deal  in  a  cold  and  logical  man- 
ner with  a  problem  that  has  become 
emotion-charged. 

I  do  not  in  any  way  play  down  the 
iim>ortance  of  Americans  becoming  more 
in  tune  with  natui-e.  I  do  not  challenge 
for  1  minute  the  need  for  Americans 
to  respond  to  a  call  for  cleanliness  in 
their  environment  as  well  as  in  their 
persons. 

I  do  not  even  challenge  the  idea  that 
some  parts  of  our  country,  some  parts  of 
some  of  our  cities,  are  becoming  over- 
crowded. 

It  is  essential  that  we  focus  full  atten- 
tion on  the  problems  of  racial  antago- 
nisms, of  pollution,  of  conservation,  of 
our  cities  and  our  suburbs,  and  of  de- 
veloping our  future  economy  so  as  not 
to  destroy  our  good  life  itself. 

But  I  feel  this  whole  subject  should  be 
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dealt  with  on  the  basis  of  facts  and  not 

emotion.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 


THE  PRESIDENT  SHOULD  ACT  NOW 
ON  TRUCK  STRIKES  AND  LOCK- 
OUTS 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Illinois.  Mr.  President, 
the  national  contract  imder  which  450,- 
000  teamsters  and  thousands  of  truck- 
ing companies  across  the  country  had 
been  operating  expired  March  31.  Nego- 
tiations between  the  International 
Brotherhood  of  Teamsters  and  company 
representatives  on  new  contract  provis- 
ions continued  through  April  2,  when  a 
tentative  agreement  between  the  par- 
ties was  announced.  That  agreement 
provided  for  a  wage  increase  of  $1.10  per 
hour  over  3  years,  plus  fringe  benefits. 
The  Teamsters  Union,  a  party  to  the 
tentative  agreement,  is  about  to  mail 
ratification  ballots  to  its  membership. 

Before  those  ballots  could  be  mailed 
and  tallied,  however,  certain  local  team- 
ster unions  and  certain  members  struck 
trucking  companies  to  protest  the  tenta- 
tive agreonent.  Adding  fuel  to  the  strike 
fire,  the  nilnois  Motor  Truck  Association 
and  two  Chicago  area  locals  negotiated 
a  separate  agreement  that  included  a 
wage  Increase  from  $1.65  per  hour  and 
fringe  benefits  of  42  cents  per  hour  over 
a  3-year  period.  Only  8,000  drivers  and 
a  relatively  small  number  of  trucking 
companies  were  directly  affected  by  that 
agreement,  but  drivers  in  a  number  of 
large  cities  across  the  Nation  began  to 
walk  off  the  job  to  demand  a  national 
agreement  in  line  with  the  Chicago 
•greemeni.  Further,  the  remaining  Chi- 
cago area  trucking  associations  dosed 
down  to  demonstrate  their  unwllllngneas 
to  follow  the  first  association's  lead. 
More  than  32,000  Chicago  area  drivers 
were  put  out  of  work  by  the  lockout. 
Since  then  additional  thousands  have 
either  struck  or  been  locked  out. 

The  simple  truth  Is.  national  trans- 
portation paralysis  is  just  days  away. 
Strikes  and  shutdowns  have  spread 
across  the  country,  directly  affecting  the 
jobs  of  tens  of  thousands  in  the  truck- 
ing industry,  and  perhaps  hundreds  of 
thousands  more  In  the  short-inventory 
Industries  that  rely  on  trucked- in  sup- 
plies. If  these  work  stoppages  continue 
and  spread,  even  over  a  short  time,  the 
paychecks  of  millions  of  workers.  In  and 
out  of  trucking,  will  be  imperileid.  Even 
more  important,  the  health  and  safety 
of  the  Nation  will  certainly  be  endan- 
gered. 

Truck  transportation  la  the  principal 
conveyance  for  foods  of  every  kind,  for 
drugs  and  medical  supplies,  for  fuels  and 
other  essentials.  In  fact,  more  than 
three-quarters  of  the  voliune  of  Uie  Na- 
tion's commerce  moves  by  truck  at  one 
stage  or  another. 

The  crippling  effects  of  trucking  work 
stoppages  are  already  becoming  appar- 
ent. Housewives  are  already  finding 
fresh  food  and  vegetables  out  of  stock 
at  supermarkets  and  grocery  stores. 
Manufacturers  are  without  matrrltls. 
and  suppliers  are  frustrated  In  tbdr  at^ 
tempts  to  deliver  goods.  Layoffs  across  a 


broad  spectrum  of  Industries  are  al- 
ready in  effect.  The  work  stoppages  show 
signs  of  rapid  spreading.  The  latest 
Weekly  Truck  Tonnage  Index,  refiecting 
transfers  at  400  terminals  in  34  metro- 
politan areas,  shows  a  calamitous  de- 
cline of  more  than  40  percent  over  a  sin- 
gle week  alone.  This  afternoon,  that  in- 
dex is  expected  to  show  further  constric- 
tion of  the  Nation's  trucking  arteries. 

Mr.  President.  I  must  say  that  I  am 
more  than  a  little  disappointed  with  the 
present  "hands  off"  attitude  evident  In 
Washington.  The  President  has  the  tools 
to  use  against  the  spread  of  strikes  and 
lockouts  that  compromise  national  health 
and  safety.  The  President  himself  recog- 
nized the  unique  relationship  between  the 
transportation  industry  and  national 
health  and  safety  when  he  transmitted 
his  Emergency  Public  Interest  Protec- 
tion Act  to  the  Congress  in  late  Febru- 
ary. He  said  then.  "The  Nation  cannot 
tolerate  protracted  work  stoppages  in  its 
transportation  industries."  With  the  out- 
come of  the  teamsters'  ratification  vote 
at  least  2  or  3  weeks  away,  and  wild- 
cat strikes  and  lockouts  spreading,  the 
Nation  could  be  an  idle,  hungry,  and  en- 
dangered one,  even  before  it  knows 
whether  the  tentative  agreement  has 
been  accepted.  If  that  agreement  should 
be  rejected,  there  would  be  more  of  the 
same. 

I  believe  in  the  collective  bargaining 
process  and  the  right  of  unions  to  strike. 

I  sympathise  with  the  position  of  the 
teamsters.  I  sympathize  with  the  position 
of  the  truckers.  But  I  am  infinitely  more 
concerned  about  the  stake  of  the  public 
in  this  crisis  situation — a  crisis  which 
may  soon  be  at  least  as  severe  as  was 
threatened  by  the  recent  possibUity  of  a 
railroad  strike. 

Faced  with  wildcat  railroad  strikes, 
the  President  acted.  Faced  with  wildcat 
trucking  strikes  and  walkouts.  I  believe 
he  should  again  act.  I  commend  the 
Illinois  State  Chamber  of  Commerce  for 
Its  call  to  action  in  this  crisis.  The  time 
to  prevent  an  emergency  is  now.  The 
President  has  the  authorltar  to  act  I 
urge  him  to  do  so. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Rxcoid  an 
article  entitled  "Peril  UB.  Truck  Ac- 
cord." written  by  James  Strong  and  pub- 
lished in  today's  Issue  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  and  an  editorial  entitled  "Truck 
Strike  Strangling  Nation,"  published  In 
the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  of  April  17, 
1970. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rscoao. 
as  follows: 

IProta  tlM  Chicago  TrlbniM,  Apr.  33,  ItTO) 

PiBXX.  VB.  TKtrcK  Aocoaa 

(By  Jame*  Strong) 

(Drivers  balk,  ooove  to  Mek  a  new  deal,  call 
conference  In  Waablngton.) 

Teamster  leaclere  thruout  tbe  nation  will 
meet  in  Waablngton  early  next  week  to 
ecuttle  tbe  national  freight  agreement  cover- 
ing 480,000  truck  driven  from  New  York  to 
California,  a  top  union  source  rtlecloeed 
yesterday. 

Two  key  omrtals  from  each  of  SM  teemeter 
locale  Involved  In  the  netVwl  talks  will  be 
summoned  to  the  union's  Intematlonal  head- 
quarters to  repudiate  the  agreement  and  urge 
Frank  K.  Pltatlmmons,  scting  president  of 


the  Intematlonsl  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters, 
to  reopen  wage  talks  with  the  trucking 
Industry. 

MXW    LOCKOUTS   FKASED 

The  move  could  trigger  nation-wide  lock- 
outs by  tbe  12,000  trucking  Orms  Involved  In 
tbe  negotiations  and,  with  the  current  strike- 
lockout  situation  In  Chicago,  force  President 
Nlson  to  consider  Invoking  national  emer- 
gency provisions  of  the  Taft-Hartley  law. 

"The  national  agreement  Is  dead,"  the 
teamster  official  said.  "In  checking  with  locals 
around  the  country  two  weeks  ago,  only  two 
officers  told  me  they  could  sell  the  package 
to  their  members.  They  can't  now." 

PEBILXD    ST    PACT    H2U 

The  tentative  agreement  reached  April  9 
In  Washington  between  the  Teamsters  and 
Trucking  Employers  Inc.  (TEI)  set  wage 
hikes  for  tbe  nest  three  years  at  91.10  an 
hour  and  S3  In  additional  fringe  benefits.  The 
action  touched  off  wildcat  strikes  In  key 
trucking  centers,  except  New  York. 

The  entire  national  agreement  was  put  in 
jeopardy  earlier  this  month  when  leaders  of 
elgbt  local  teamsters  unions  and  tbe  Inde- 
pendent Chicago  Truck  Drivers  union  re- 
mained adamant  In  tbelr  demands  of  tl.SS 
an  hour  and  910  a  week  In  pensions  and 
health-welfare  payments  over  the  next  three 
years. 

When  negotiations  started,  both  on  the 
local  level  and  in  naUonal  talks  the  truck 
drivers  sought  93  an  hour  pay  hikes  and 
923.50  In  fringe  benefits  In  three  years. 

NO  acxmNos  ssr  hsbb 

The  drivers'  union  In  Chicago,  so  far,  have 
been  unable  to  force  their  demands  on  five  of 
six  major  trucking  associations,  but  the 
unions  claimed  to  have  signed  more  than 
2,000  firms  with  20,000  drivers  to  contracu 
dictated  by  the  unions.  Firms  refusing  to 
sign  have  locked  out  drivers  or  have  been 
struck. 

Charles  L.  Bowen.  asslsUnt  regional  di- 
rector of  tbe  federal  mediation  service,  said 
no  meetings  are  achediUed  In  the  Chicago 
dispute,  which  Is  being  negotiated  separately 
from  the  naUonal  talks,  but  added  that  he 
was  hopeful  some  talks  could  be  arranged. 

Many  trucks  continued  to  roll  In  the  city 
yesterday  despite  tbe  strike-lockout  situa- 
tion but  layofTs  and  economic  setbacks  were 
encountered  by  both  large  and  small  busi- 
nessmen unable  to  receive  materials  or  de- 
liver finished  products. 

Tbe  association  which  locked  out  drivers 
are  tbe  Cartage  Kxchange  of  Chicago,  Cen- 
tral Motor  Freight,  Motor  Carriers  Labor  Ad- 
visory council,  tbe  Northern  Illinois  and  the 
Indiana  Truckers  associations.  A  sixth  em- 
ployers' group,  tbe  Illinois  Motor  Truck  Op- 
erators aaeoclaUon.  signed  with  the  unions 
and  were  operating. 

psoTssT  aiaiKXB  csixis 
At  least  seven  members  of  the  teamsters 
ruling  body,  the  general  executive  board, 
have  been  confronted  with  wildcat  strikes 
and  scattered  violence  In  their  home  areas 
In  protest  to  the  controversial  contract.  This 
Includes  the  Detroit  local  of  Fltasimmons, 
who  Is  substituting  for  tbe  Imprisoned 
James  R.  Hoffa  In  the  national  negotiations. 
Ray  Schoeeallng,  president  of  the  200.000- 
member  Chicago  Teamsters  Joint  Council  38, 
openly  broke  with  Fltzslmmons  last  week 
and  Indorsed  the  Chicago  drivers'  demands. 
Other  leaders  confronted  by  disgruntled 
teamsters  Included  Harold  Gibbons  In  St. 
Louis,  Mo.;  WUllam  Presser.  In  Cleveland: 
Robert  Holmes  In  Detroit.  Mich.;  and  Elnar 
Mohn  and  Joseph  Dlvlny  In  California. 

In  1987  teamster  and  independent  drivers 
unions  m  Chicago  led  by  Louis  F.  Pelck.  sec- 
retary-treasurer of  Teamsters  local  70S,  and 
Kdward  Fenner,  executive  director  of  the  In- 
dependent driven  refused  to  go  along  with 
the  national  agreement  reached  by  Fltcslm- 
mons  and  ratified  by  a  narrow  majority. 
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Their  action  upset  the  pact  and  forced  a 
renegotiation  of  the  entire  contract  along 
the  pattern  set  by  Pelck  and  Fenner. 
so.ooo  covxaxs  Hxax 

Pelck  and  Fenner  have  remained  aloof  of 
the  naUonal  Ulks  and  insist  that  the  local 
cartage  drivers  here  have  entirely  different 
problems,  economic  goals,  and  working  con- 
ditions and  tbelr  contracts  should  be  nego- 
tiated separately. 

Nearly  60,000  drivers  are  covered  by  con- 
tracts Involving  tbe  eight  teamsters  locals 
and  Independent  drivers  from  Gary  to 
Waukegan  and  west  to  JoUet  and  Elgin. 

William  Joyce,  secretary-treasurer  of 
Teamsters  local  710,  Is  negotiating  for  an  ad- 
ditional lOXXX)  long-distance  drivers  and 
6,000  dock  workers  employed  here. 

Chicago  Is  currently  faced  with  a  pro- 
longed strike-lockout  situation.  ass\imlng 
I>resldent  Nixon  does  not  act,  because  of  the 
hesitancy  of  Industry  negotiators  to  discuss 
Issues  until  some  accord  is  reached  on.  the 
national  level. 

■From  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat.  Apr.  17, 
1970] 

TKTTCK   StmiKX  STRAMCLtNC  NATION 

President  Nixon  had  better  not  wait  much 
longer  to  Intervene  In  the  truck  strikes 
around  the  nation,  including  the  Local  TOO 
walkout  here,  or  tbe  nation's  economy  will 
be  badly  hurt. 

In  the  St.  Louis  area,  the  Local  600  strike 
Is  reported  costing  about  91.200,000  a  day  In 
wages  and  probably  many  times  this  much  In 
sales. 

Many  big  plants  in  the  area  are  either 
closing  down  or  laying  off  large  numbers  of 
employes  as  shortages  of  all  kinds  develop. 

In  the  Chicago  area  where  Teamster  lo- 
cals are  staging  walkouts,  many  firms  are 
being  shut  down  as  well.  American  Motors 
Corp.  announced  an  almost  complete  clos- 
ing of  its  operations  in  Kenosha,  Wis.,  and 
Brampton,  Ontario,  because  of  a  parts  short- 
age caused  by  the  truck  strikes. 

International  Harvester  Co.  and  Admiral 
Corp.  also  Joined  the  lengthening  list  of  firms 
that  have  had  to  close  their  doors  due  to  a 
shortage  of  vital  compwnents. 

The  President  just  cannot  allow  local 
trucking  bosses  to  close  down  tbe  country 
In  order  to  get  a  wage  Increase  even  more 
Inflationary  than  the  one  already  negotiated 
by  the  national  Teamster  organization. 

Things  have  come  to  a  pretty  sad  state 
whMX  the  Missouri  highway  patrol  has  to 
guard  a  convoy  of  trucks  going  through  St. 
Louis  In  the  same  vray  frontiersmen  guarded 
wagon  trains  from  the  Indians. 

And  why  should  any  company  owning  a 
truck  have  to  put  a  sign  on  the  bcu;k  of  It 
saying  It  Is  operating  "by  permission  of  Lo- 
cal 600"? 

Also  why  should  truckers  who  are  on  strike 
get  food  stamps,  subsidised  by  taxpayers  who 
are  being  so  gravely  hurt  by  tlie  walkout? 

The  head  of  Local  600  (Donald  Lane,  claims 
he  has  no  contract  offer  to  submit  to  tbe 
9.500  members  of  bis  union.  But  the  fact 
is,  the  Intematlonal  Brotherhood  of  Team- 
sters national  headquarters  sent  a  telegram 
to  Local  600  informing  the  union  that  a  ten- 
tative agreement  with  tbe  trucking  employers 
had  been  reached  on  April  3  and  directed  its 
officers    to    keep    Its    members    vrorklng. 

But  Lane  and  union  leaders  in  other  parts 
of  the  country  want  to  compel  trucking  em- 
ployers to  pay  more  than  the  91.10  Increase 
over  a  three-year  period  negotiated  by  tbelr 
national  officers,  which  by  July  1. 1973,  would 
bring  a   teamster's  wage  to  96.03  an  hour. 

In  addition  to  this  hefty  wage  Increase,  tbe 
agreement  would  Increase  health  and  wel- 
fare benefits,  boost  pension  payments,  up 
vacation  pay  and  give  truckers  an  added 
holiday. 

The  time  has  come  tor  the  President  to 
stop  these  wildcat  truck  strikes  before  they 


can  Inflict  still  more  disastrous  damage  to 
the  nation  and  put  tens  of  thousands  more 
people  out  of  work. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  take  this 
occasion  to  commend  once  again  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  HUnois  for 
pointing  out  a  very  serious  problem, 
which  has  not  been  given  full  attention 
by  public  officeholders.  Again  he  has 
demonstrated  that  his  own  Intimate 
knowledge  of  the  commercial,  business, 
and  consumer  aspects  of  our  lives  in  the 
State  of  Illinois  and  the  great  Midwest 
is  of  invaluable  help  in  his  service  as  a 
Senator. 

His  many  years  as  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  Springfield 
and  the  many  years  of  devoted  attention 
that  he  has  given  to  problems  affecting 
consumer  interests  as  well  as  the  busi- 
ness interests  of  management  and  labor 
have  caused  him  many  times  to  inject 
his  thinking  at  a  crucial  point  into  the 
many  complicated  problems  we  have 
faced  affecting  the  economy  of  the  State 
of  Illinois  and  the  well-being  of  all  of  its 
people.  I  think  he  has  demonstrated  this 
morning  his  intimate  knowledge  of  some 
of  the  great  problems  we  face.  In  again 
offering  his  valuable  and  invaluable 
services.  I  might  say.  to  help  break  the 
logjam  and  help  bring  about  better  un- 
derstanding, and  serve  the  public  inter- 
est by  so  doing. 


PRESIDENT  NIXON'S  FORTHRIGHT 
REPORT  ON  THE  VIETNAM  WAR 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  in  his 
address  to  the  Nation  Monday  night  on 
the  war  in  Vietnam,  President  Nixon 
demonstrated  once  again  that  the  United 
States  is  ready  to  go  more  than  half  way 
in  its  quest  for  peace  and  is  willing  to 
take  acceptable  risks  to  achieve  peace 
with  honor. 

It  was  a  confident,  reassuring  state- 
ment which  keeps  faith  with  his  com- 
mitment to  end  our  military  participa- 
tion in  Vietnam  in  an  orderly  fashion. 

Above  all  else,  the  President  made  it 
clear  that  his  policy  in  Vietnam  is  work- 
ing— and  succeeding — despite  the  lack  of 
cooperation  from  the  other  side. 

The  proof  of  the  success  can  be  meas- 
ured in  objective  terms — 115,500  troops 
withdrawn  in  the  first  year  of  his  ad- 
ministration and  a  plan  to  pull  out  an- 
other 150,000  troops  over  the  next  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  sure  the  American 
people  welcome  this  encouraging  report — 
as  they  welcome  the  President's  willing- 
ness to  take  them  into  his  confidence 
on  the  issue  of  the  Vietnam  war. 

This  is  the  fourth  time  President 
Nixon  has  made  such  a  progress  report 
to  the  Nation:  it  was  optimistic  in  some 
respects  and  frankly  disappointing  in 
others,  but  it  was,  above  all,  candid  and 
forthright. 

On  the  question  of  negotiations  and 
the  matter  of  enemy  activity,  the  Presi- 
dent acknowledged  realistically,  as  he 
has  before,  some  discouraging  facts. 

But  In  a  third  critical  area,  the  train- 
ing of  South  Vietnamese  to  assume  the 
major  burden  of  the  war,  the  President 
described  the  progress  as  greater  than 
expected.  Because  of  this  program  it  has 
been  possible  to  make  a  longer  range 


projection  of  his  plan  to  end  our  partic- 
ipation. In  addition  to  the  planned  with- 
drawal of  an  additional  150,000  troops, 
the  President  was  able  to  say  that  all 
American  combat  forces  "can  and  will" 
be  withdrawn  from  that  part  of  the 
world. 

Of  course,  legitimate  debate  and  crit- 
icism are  always  in  order  on  this  subject, 
but  I  hope  the  President's  latest  report 
will  put  an  end  to  much  of  the  petty 
carping  and  quibbling  we  have  been 
hearing  regarding  the  President's  ear- 
nest desire — and  intention — to  end  the 
war.  In  what  he  has  imdertaken  and  the 
way  he  has  undertaken  it  I  am  confident 
the  President  has  the  backing  of  the 
people. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  President's 
address  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Statement  Bt  the  President  of  an  Upoatk 
Report  on  Vietnam 

Good  evening,  my  fellow  Americans. 

I  have  requested  this  television  and  radio 
time  to  give  you  a  progress  report  on  otir 
plan  to   bring   a  Just   peace   to  Vietnam. 

When  I  first  outlined  our  program  last 
June.  I  stated  that  the  rate  of  American 
withdrawals  from  Vietnam  would  depend 
on  three  criteria — progress  In  the  training 
of  the  South  Vietnamese,  progress  in  the 
Paris  negotiations,  and  the  level  of  enemy 
activity. 

Tonight  I  am  pleased  to  report  that  prog- 
ress in  training  and  equipping  South  Viet- 
namese forces  has  substantially  exceeded 
our  original  expectations  last  June. 

Very  significant  advances  have  also  been 
made  in  pacification. 

Although  we  recognize  that  problems  re- 
main, these  are  encouraging  trends. 

However,  I  mtist  report  with  regret  that 
no  progress  has  taken  place  on  the  negotiat- 
ing front.  The  enemy  still  demands  that  we 
unilaterally  and  unconditionally  withdraw 
all  American  forces,  that  in  the  process  we 
overthrow  the  elected  government  of  South 
Vietnam  and  that  tbe  United  States  accept  a 
political  settlement  that  would  have  the 
practical  consequence  of  the  forcible  Im- 
position of  a  Communist  government  upon 
the  people  of  South  Vietnam. 

That  would  mean  humiliation  for  the 
United  States.  This  we  cannot  and  will  not 
accept. 

Let  me  now  turn  to  the  third  criteria  tat 
troop  withdrawals — tbe  level  of  enemy  ac- 
tivity. In  several  areas  since  December,  that 
level    has    substantially    Increased. 

In  recent  months  Hanoi  has  sent  thousands 
more  of  their  soldiers  to  launch  new  offen- 
sives in  neutral  Laos  In  violation  of  the 
Geneva  Accords  of  1962  to  which  they  were 
signatories. 

South  of  Laos,  almost  40,000  Communist 
troops  are  now  conducting  overt  aggression 
against  Cambodia,  a  small  neutralist  country 
that  the  communists  have  used  for  years 
as  a  base  for  attacks  upon  South  Vietnam 
In  violation  of  the  Geneva  Accords  of  1954 
to  which  they  were  also  signatories. 

This  follows  the  consistent  pattern  of 
North  Vietnamese  aggression  in  Indochina. 
During  the  past  eight  years  they  have  sent 
tens  of  thousands  of  troops  Into  all  three 
coiintrles  of  the  peninsula  and  across  every 
single  common  bolder. 

Men  and  supplies  continue  to  pour  down 
the  Ho  Chl  Mlnh  trail;  and  In  the  past  two 
weeks,  the  Communists  have  stepped  up 
their  attacks  upon  allied  forces  In  South 
Vietnam. 
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However,  despite  this  new  enemy  activity. 
there  baa  been  an  overall  decline  In  enemy 
fore*  levels  in  South  Vietnam  alnoe 
December. 

Aa  the  enemy  force  levels  have  declined 
and  aa  the  South  Vietnamese  have  aaaumed 
more  of  the  burden  of  battle,  American 
casualUea  have  declined. 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  report  tonight  that 
In  the  first  three  months  of  1970  the  number 
of  Americana  killed  In  action  dropped  to  the 
lowest  first  quarter  level  in  five  year*. 

In  June,  a  year  ago.  when  we  began  troop 
withdrawals,  we  did  so  on  a  "cut  and  try" 
basis — with  no  certainty  that  the  program 
would  be  successful.  In  June  we  announced 
withdrawal  of  25.000  American  troops:  in 
September  another  35.000  and  then  in  De- 
cember 50.000  more.  These  withdrawals  have 
now  been  completed  and  as  of  April  15.  a 
total  of  115.500  men  have  returned  home 
from  Vietnam. 

We  have  now  reached  a  point  where  we 
can  confidently  move  from  a  period  of  "cut 
and  try"  to  a  longer-range  program  for  the 
replacement  of  Americans  by  South  Viet- 
namese troops. 

I  am.  therefore,  tonight  announcing  plans 
for  the  withdrawal  of  an  additional  150.000 
American  troops  to  be  completed  during  the 
spring  of  next  year  This  will  bring  a  total 
reduction  of  265.500  men  in  our  Armed 
Forces  in  Vietnam  below  the  level  that  exist- 
ed when  we  took  office  fifteen  months  ago. 

The  timing  and  pace  of  these  new  with- 
drawals within  the  overall  schedule  will  be 
determined  by  our  best  judgment  of  the  cur- 
rent military   and   diplomatic   situation. 

This  far-reaching  decision  was  made  after 
consultation  with  our  commanders  in  the 
field  and  It  has  the  approval  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  South  Vietnam. 

Now  viewed  against  the  enemy's  escalation 
in  Laos  and  Cambodia,  and  in  view  of  the 
stepped-up  attacks  this  month  in  South 
Vietnam,  this  decision  clearly  involves  some 
risks. 

But  I  again  r«mlnd  the  leaders  of  North 
Vietnam  that  while  we  are  taking  these  risks 
for  peace,  they  will  be  taking  grave  risks 
should  they  attempt  to  use  the  occasion  to 
Jeopardize  the  security  of  our  remaining 
forces  in  Vietnam  by  Increased  military  ac- 
tion in  Vietnam.  In  Cambodia,  or  In  Laos. 

I  repeat  what  I  said  November  Srd  and 
December  15th.  If  I  conclude  Increased  en- 
emy action  Jeopardizes  our  remaining  forces 
in  Vietnam,  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  take 
strong  and  effective  measures  to  deal  with 
that  situation. 

My  responsibility  as  Commander  in  Chief 
of  our  Armed  Forces  is  for  the  safety  of  our 
men.  and  I  shall  meet  that  responsibility.  The 
decision  I  have  announced  tonight  to  with- 
draw 150.000  more  men  oyti  the  next  year  is 
based  entirely  on  the  progress  of  our  Vlet- 
namization  program. 

There  is  a  better,  shorter  path  to  peace — 
through  negotiations.  We  shall  withdraw 
more  than  150.000  over  the  next  year  if  we 
make  progress  on  the  negotiating  front. 

Had  the  other  side  responded  positively 
at  Parts  to  our  offer  of  May  14  last  year,  most 
American  and  foreign  troops  would  have  left 
South  Vietnam   by  now. 

A  political  settlement  Is  the  heart  of  the 
matter.  That  la  what  the  fighting  in  Indo- 
china has  been  about  for  the  past  30  years. 

We  have  noted  with  Interest  the  recent 
statement  by  Soviet  Deputy  Foreign  tlinlster 
Malik  concerning  a  poaaible  new  Geneva  Con- 
ference on  Indochina. 

We  do  not  yet  know  the  full  implications 
of  this  statement.  It  la  In  the  spirit  of  the 
letters  I  wrote  on  Aprtl  7.  to  signatories  of  the 
1963  Geneva  Accords  urging  consultations 
and  observance  of  the  Accords  We  have  con- 
sistently said  we  were  willing  to  explore  any 
reasonable  path  to  peace.  We  are  in  the 
process  of  exploring  this  one. 

But  whatever  the  fat«  of  this  particular 
move  we  are  ready  for  a  settlement  fair  to 
everyone. 


Let  me  briefly  review  for  you  the  principles 
that  govern  our  view  of  a  Just  political  set- 
tlement. 

First,  our  overriding  objective  is  a  political 
solution  that  reflects  the  will  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  people  and  allows  them  to  deter- 
mine their  future  without  outside  inter- 
ference. 

I  again  reaffirm  this  Government's  accep- 
tance of  eventual,  total  withdrawal  o( 
American  troops.  In  turn,  we  must  see  the 
permanent  withdrawal  of  all  North  Viet- 
namese troops  and  be  given  reasonable  as- 
surances they  win  not  return. 

Second,  a  fair  political  solution  should  re- 
flect the  existing  relationship  of  ptolitlcal 
forces  within  South  Vietnam.  We  recognize 
the  complexity  of  shaping  machinery  that 
would  fairly  apportion  political  power  In 
South  Vietnam.  We  are  flexible:  we  have  of- 
fered nothing  on  a  take-lt-or-leave-lt  basis. 

And  third,  we  will  abide  by  the  outcome  o( 
the  political  process  agreed  upon.  President 
Thleu  and  I  have  repeatedly  stated  our  will- 
ingness to  accept  the  free  decision  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  people  But  we  will  not 
agree  to  the  arrogant  demand  that  the  elected 
leaders  of  the  government  of  Vietnam  be 
overthrown    before   real    negotiations   begin. 

Let  me  briefly  review  the  record  of  our 
efforts  to  end  the  war  In  Vietnam  through 
negotiations. 

We  were  told  repeatedly  in  the  past  that 
our  adversaries  would  negotiate  seriously — 

If  only  we  stopped  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam. 

If  only  we  began  withdrawing  our  forces 
from  South  Vietnam. 

If  only  we  dealt  with  the  National  Libera- 
tion Front  as  one  of  the  parties  to  the  nego- 
tiations. 

If  only  we  would  agree  In  principle  to  re- 
move all  our  forces  from  Vietnam. 

We  have  taken  all  these  steps. 

The  United  States,  over  a  year  and  a  half 
ac3.  halted  all  bombing  of  North  Vietnam. 
Long  ago  we  agreed  to  negotiate  with  the 
National  Liberation  Front  as  one  of  the 
parties.  We  have  already  withdrawn  115.500 
American  troops.  Tonight  I  have  announced 
a  decision  to  reduce  American  force  levels  by 
a  quarter  of  a  million  men  from  what  they 
were  fifteen  months  ago.  We  have  offered  re- 
peatedly to  withdraw  all  of  our  troops  if  the 
North  Vietnamese  would  withdraw  theirs.  We 
have  taken  risks  for  peace  that  every  fair  and 
objective  man  can  readily  recognize. 

Still  there  is  no  progress  at  the  negotiating 
Uble. 

It  is  Hanoi  and  Hanoi  alone,  that  stands  to- 
day blocking  the  path  to  a  Just  peace  for  all 
the  peoples  of  Southeast  Asia. 

When  our  astronauts  returned  safely  to 
earth  last  Friday,  the  whole  world  rejoiced 
with  us.  We  could  have  had  no  more  eloquent 
demonstration  of  a  profound  truth — that  the 
greatest  force  working  for  peace  In  the  world 
today  Is  the  fact  that  men  and  women  every- 
where regardless  of  differences  in  race,  re- 
ligion, nationality,  or  political  philosophy, 
value  the  life  o<  a  human  being.  We  were  aa 
one  as  we  thought  of  those  brave  men,  their 
wives,  tbev-  children,  their  parents. 

The  d««th  of  a  single  man  In  war,  whether 
he  la  ar.  American,  a  South  Vietnamese.  Viet 
Cong,  or  a  North  Vietnamese,  la  a  human 
tragedy.  That  is  why  we  want  to  end  this 
war  and  achieve  a  Juat  peace.  We  call  upon 
our  adversaries  to  Join  us  in  working  at  the 
conference  table  toward  that  goal. 

No  Presidential  statement  on  Vietnam 
would  be  complete  without  an  expression  of 
our  concern  for  the  fate  of  the  American 
prisoners  of  war. 

The  callous  exploitation  of  the  anxieties 
and  anguish  of  the  parents,  the  wives  and  the 
children  of  these  brave  men,  as  negotiating 
pawna.  Is  an  unforgivable  breach  of  the  ele- 
mentary rules  of  conduct  between  civilized 
nations.  We  shall  continue  to  make  every 
possible  effort  to  get  Hanoi  to  provide  in- 
formation on  the  whereabouts  of  all  prlaon- 
ers;  to  allow  them  to  cooununicate  with  their 


families:  to  permit  Inspection  of  prisoners  of 
war  camps:  and  to  provide  for  the  early  re- 
lease of  at  least  the  sick  and  the  wounded. 

My  fellow  Americans,  five  years  ago  Ameri- 
can combat  troops  were  first  sent  to  Vietnam. 
The  war  since  that  time  has  been  the  longest 
and  one  of  the  most  costly  and  difficulty  con- 
flicts in  our  history. 

The  decision  I  have  announced  tonight 
means  that  we  finally  have  in  sight  the  Just 
peace  we  are  seeking.  We  can  now  say  with 
confidence  that  pacification  Is  succeeding. 
We  can  now  say  with  confidence  that  the 
South  Vietnamese  can  develop  the  capability 
for  their  own  defense.  And  we  can  say  with 
confidence  that  all  American  combat  forces 
can  and  will  be  withdrawn. 

I  could  not  make  these  statements  tonight 
had  It  not  been  for  the  dedication,  bravery 
and  sacrifice  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
young  men  who  have  served  In  Vietnam.  Nor 
could  I  have  made  it  had  it  not  been  for  the 
perseverence  of  millions  of  Americana  at 
home. 

When  men  write  the  hlatory  of  this  nation 
they  will  record  that  no  people  In  the  annals 
of  time  made  greater  sacrifices  In  a  more  self- 
less cause  than  the  American  people  sacri- 
ficed for  the  right  of  eighteen  million  people 
In  a  faraway  land  to  avoid  the  imposition  of 
Communist  rule  against  their  will  and  for 
the  right  of  these  people  to  determine  their 
own  future  free  of  any  outside  Interference. 

The  enemy  has  failed  to  win  the  war  in 
Vietnam  because  of  three  baalc  errors  in  their 
strategy. 

They  thought  they  cotild  win  a  military 
victory.  They  have  failed  to  do  so. 

They  thought  they  could  win  politically  In 
South  Vietnam.  They  have  failed  to  do  so. 

They  thought  they  could  win  politically 
In  the  United  States.  This  proved  to  be  their 
most  fatal  miscalculation. 

In  this  great  free  country  of  ours,  we  de- 
bate— we  disagree,  sometimes  violently,  but 
the  mistake  the  totalltarlans  make  over  and 
over  again,  is  to  conclude  that  debate  in  a 
free  country  Is  proof  of  weakness.  We  are  not 
a  weak  people.  We  are  a  strong  people. 
America  has  never  been  defeated  In  the 
proud  190-year  history  of  this  country,  and 
we  shall  not  be  defeated  in  Vietnam. 

Tonight  I  want  to  thank  the  American 
people  for  the  support  which  you  have  given 
so  generously  to  the  cause  of  a  Just  peace  in 
Vietnam. 

It  Is  your  steadiness  and  your  stamina  that 
the  leaders  of  North  Vietnam  are  watching 
tonight.  It  is  these  qualities,  as  much  as  any 
proposals,  that  will  bring  them  to  neg^otiate. 

It  Is  America's  resolve,  as  well  as  America's 
reasonableness,  that  will  achieve  our  goal  of 
a  Just  peace  In  Vietnam  and  strengthen  the 
foundations  of  a  Just  and  lasting  peace  in 
the  Pacific  and  throughout  the  world. 

Thank  you  and  good  night. 


THE  B-1  MANNED  BOMBER 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  In 
late  May  or  early  June  the  U,S.  Air  Force 
plans  to  let  contracts  for  engineering  de- 
velopment of  its  next  strategic  bomber 
which  will  be  known  as  the  B-1. 

The  development  of  this  important 
weapon  system  has  been  well  planned 
and  studied  for  some  8  years  and  the  Air 
Force  will  enter  this  program  with  a  high 
degree  of  assurance  that  this  aircraft  will 
meet  the  high  performance  needed  in 
our  deterrent  forces. 

The  development  of  the  B-1  rests  on 
the  question  of  whether  or  not  this  coun- 
try wiU  need  a  strategic  bomber  in  the 
late  1970's  and  t>eyond.  This  is  a  concep- 
tual question  and  not  a  technical  one.  It 
is  directly  related  to  our  national  strat- 
egy. 

Mr.  President,  each  Member  of  the 
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Congress  knows  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion is  embarked  on  a  course  which  In- 
volves substantial  changes  in  our  na- 
tional strategy.  This  change  is  taking 
form  slowly  but  definitely  points  toward 
our  rehance  on  viable  and  highly  mobile 
strike  forces  which  would  deter  a  poten- 
tial enemy. 

To  make  this  strategy  sound  this  Na- 
tion must  maintain  a  long-range  bomber 
strike  force.  Presently  we  have  the  B-52 
and  the  FB-IU  in  this  role  as  the  old 
B-58  has  recently  been  phased  out. 

The  B-1  will  replace  the  B-52  which  is 
not  equipped  to  handle  the  complex  tech- 
nology needed  in  the  1970's  and  1980's  to 
assure  our  Nation  of  a  strong  strategic 
bomber  deterrent.  This  proposed  bomber 
will  be  able  to  deliver  large  nuclear  and 
nonnuclear  payloads  over  distances  in  ex- 
cess of  6,000  miles  and  will  have  a  higher 
and  longer  standoff  capability  than  the 
slower  and  larger  B-52. 

The  design  provides  for  the  four- 
engine  B-1  to  penetrate  the  sophisticated 
defenses  postulated  for  the  1980'^  a  key 
factor  in  the  survival  of  any  future  long- 
range  bomber.  The  aircraft  will  also 
have  a  greater  prelaunch  survivability 
through  wider  di«)ersal  than  the  B-52'8 
which  require  long,  well-equipped  air- 
fields as  launching  bases. 

The  key  to  the  need  for  this  new  bomb- 
er may  be  summed  up  in  one  word — de- 
terrence. This  point  was  ably  made  re- 
cently by  Lt.  Gen.  Otto  J.  Olasser,  the 
Air  Force's  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Re- 
search and  Development.  General  Glass- 
er  stated: 

The  new  bomber  is  to  serve  as  an  Integral 
element  of  the  Assured -Destruction  capabU- 
Ity  of  the  United  States.  It  will  be  able  to 
flush  on  warning  from  dispersed  airfields, 
or  through  dispersal  to  survive  any  unde- 
tected attack,  and  have  a  high  probability  of 
survival  during  penetration  for  precise  de- 
Uvery  of  weapons  on  preplanned  targets. 

Mr.  President,  throughout  the  entire 
history  of  this  great  Nation  we  have 
never  had  enemy  bombs  fall  on  this  con- 
tinent While  we  have  had  to  fight  on 
many  foreign  shores  to  assure  the  safety 
of  our  people  and  our  land,  a  point  in 
time  has  now  been  reached  where  po- 
tential enemies  have  the  ability  to  strike 
and  destroy  our  Nation. 

In  order  to  assure  our  eontiniied  deter- 
rence against  such  a  strike  we  must  have 
a  balanced  deterrent  force.  Sudi  a  force 
includes  many  elements,  but  chief  among 
them  would  be  a  strategic  bomber  with 
the  cvwbUity  of  the  B-1. 

In  order  that  Congress  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  might  have  the  benefit  of 
some  of  the  reasoning  behind  our  need 
for  the  B-1,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  April  1970  article  by  John  L. 
Frisbee,  senior  editor  of  the  Air  Force/ 
Space  Digest,  entitled  "The  B-1— Blue 
Chip  in  the  Deterrent  Stack,"  be  printed 
in  the  Ricoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  orda«d  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoko, 
as  follows : 

(From  the  Air  Force/Space  Digest. 
April  19701 

The  B-1 — Blux  Chip  im  tbi  Dmutxirr 

BiacK 

(By  John  L.  Frisbee) 

The  B-1,  USAF^  heavy-bomber  candidate 
to  replace  the  B-^  was  conceived  in  196S  as 


AMSA  (Advanced  Manned  Strategic  Air- 
craft). Ever  since,  there  have  been  almoet 
continuous  attempts  to  destroy  It  In  embryo. 
The  B-1  has  been  attacked  on  grounds  of 
nonutllity,  marginal  utility,  and  disutility. 
Its  critics  have  ranged  from  Whiz  Kids  to 
members  of  Congress  to  InteUectuals  of  the 
campus,  the  think-tanks,  and  the  mass 
media.  Their  analytical  methoda  cover  the 
spectrum  from  sllpstlck  and  computer  to 
gut  reaction.  Notably — almost  uniquely — the 
opposition  has  Included  no  military  men  of 
renown  from  any  of  the  services.  The  B-1 
has  been  more  than  tbrtce-blessed  by  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

Not  even  the  most  dedicated  B-1  opponent 
has  quesUoned  the  ability  of  the  US  aero- 
space industry,  with  the  technology  of  the 
19708,  to  build  a  better  bomber  than  the  B- 
52,  basically  a  product  of  the  early  1950b. 
Rather,  B-1  critics  have  questioned  the  ra- 
tionale underlying  the  requirement.  Their 
key  question  has  evolved  from,  "WUl  we  need 
this  bomber  ten  years  hence?"  to  "WUl  we 
need  any  bomber  by  the  end  of  the  decade?" 
So  far,  a  majority  of  legislators  have  ans- 
wered "Tes"  to  both  questions,  or  has  at 
least  been  unwUUng  to  say  "No"  to  either. 
And  so  the  B-1  has  survived.  In  mid-May  a 
prime  contractor  wlU  be  selected  to  produce 
five  prototype  and  two  test  models.  If  all 
schedules  are  met,  the  first  true  strategic 
bomber  to  be  developed  in  this  country  In 
nearly  two  decades  will  fiy  in  1974.  This  says 
much  for  the  viability  of  a  concept  that  has 
been  under  siege  for  seven  years. 

But  the  B-1'8  greatest  battle  Is  yet  to 
come — the  fight  for  a  go-ahead  on  produc- 
tion. If  that  battle  is  won,  the  new  bomber 
could  begin  to  join  SAC's  operational  forces 
In  1978.  By  that  time,  the  newest  B-52s — 
the  O  and  H  models — will  be  from  sixteen 
to  eighteen  years  old.  Their  maintenance  and 
modiflcatioii  costs,  though  not  precisely  pre- 
dictable, are  bound  to  be  extraordinarily 
high. 

The  B-63  could,  certainly,  be  kept  op- 
erational for  another  ten  years — perhaps 
longer — If  we  were  willing  to  pay  the  cost. 
But  how  effectively  it  could  penetrate  Soviet 
defenses  a  decade  Irom  now  is  quite  another 
question. 

Visualize  the  odds  against  the  B-36  (the 
newest  of  which  would  have  been  sixteen 
years  old  In  19T0>  in  penetrating  today's  So- 
viet defenses.  The  performance  gap  between 
the  B-se  and  the  B-62H  Is  comparable  to 
that  between  the  B-25H  and  the  B-1.  And  a 
weapwj  system  that  will  not  perform  credit- 
ably in  war  Is  not  a  credible  deterrent  to  war. 
This  brings  us  back  to  the  key  question, 
"Will  we  need  ttny  bomber  by  the  end  of  the 
19708?"  It  Is  primarily  a  conceptual — not  a 
technical — question.  The  answer  will  be  af- 
fected by  economic  considerations  (how  soon 
and  how  many),  but,  fundamentally,  a  de- 
cision must  be  based  on  need. 

The  queetlon  of  need  has  to  be  exam- 
ined m  the  context  of  US  defense  strategy, 
which  Is  In  a  state  of  transition.  During  most 
of  the  past  decade,  our  strategy  has  been  to 
deter  nuclear  war  by  Assured  Destruction — 
the  ability  of  US  strategic  forces  to  survive 
an  enemy  attack,  and  In  retaliation  cause 
unacceptable  damage  to  the  aggreasor.  A 
eoroUary  of  Assured  Destruction  has  been 
Damage  Limitation,  or  the  capacity  to  hold 
down  the  level  of  damage  an  attacker  could 
Inflict  on  this  country.  Damage  Limitation 
received  considerably  less  attention  than  As- 
sured Destruction.  Until  recently,  we  have 
not  had  ttie  technical  means  to  defend 
against  enemy  missiles  or  to  construct  bomb- 
er defenses  'bat  promised  to  ^top  a  high 
percentage  of  attacking  aircraft. 

Assnred  Destruction  was  achieved  through 
a  combination  of  land-based  missiles,  sea- 
iMued  mlssnes,  and  bombers.  As  the  missile 
forces  grew  In  size  and  reliability,  the  bomber 
was  thouf^t  by  earlier  Administrations  to 
contribute  leas  and  less  to  deterrence.  Bomb- 
ers took  several  hours  longer  than  missiles 


to  reach  their  targets.  The  bomber  was  be- 
Ueved  easier  to  defend  against,  and  to  some 
It  appeared  needlessly  duidlcatlve  of  ttM 
destructive  capacity  of  the  mlsiUe  forces. 

Nevertheless,  a  reduced  number  of  bomb- 
ers was  retained  in  the  deterrent  forces  as 
Insurance  and  because  of  certain  charac- 
teristics unique  to  the  bomber.  It  could,  for 
example,  be  used  effectively  In  a  show  of 
force,  aa  In  the  Cuban  missile  crisis.  It  could 
carry  much  larger  weapons  than  missiles, 
and  was  acknowledged  to  be  useful  against 
very  hard  targets  that  could  not  be  destroyed 
by  smaller  warheads  delivered  less  accurately 
by  missiles.  In  this  respect  It  provided  a 
Damage  Limitation  dividend,  as  a  counter- 
force  system  to  be  employed  against  hard- 
ened enemy  missiles  that  might  be  held  in 
reserve  after  an  initial  attack.  The  bomber 
also  could  be  launched  on  ambiguous  warn- 
ing and  recalled  IX  the  warning  proved  to  be 
false.  And  the  continued  existence  of  US 
bocnbera  forced  the  USSR  to  Invest  heavily 
In  air  defense  systems,  presumably  diverting 
resources  that  might  otherwise  be  used  to 
build  stronger  offensive  forces.  Finally,  the 
bomber  force  was  regarded  as  a  hedge  against 
Soviet  technological  breakthroughs  that 
might  cancel  or  reduce  the  value  of  our  mis- 
sile forces. 

All  of  these  reasons  for  keeping  the  bomber 
alive  and  well  were  valid.  And  they  will  re- 
main valid,  along  with  other  bomber  con- 
tributions to  deterrence,  which  will  be  noted 
later. 

Nevertheless,  many — probably  a  majority — 
of  those  who  believe  the  bomber  only  mar- 
ginally tiseful  were  convinced  that  a  rela- 
tively low  level  of  UJB.  Assured  Destruction 
capability  (perhaps  twenty  to  twenty-five 
percent  of  the  Soviet  populatlMi  and  indus- 
try) was  enough  to  deter  nuclear  war  regard- 
less of  how  many  Americans  might  die  In  a 
Soviet  attack  on  this  country.  Therefore, 
they  questioned  the  need  for  any  bombers 
and  rejected  the  requirement  for  a  new 
bomber  to  replace  the  B-62.  This  rejection 
has  come  to  a  head  at  a  time  when  the 
bomber  has.  In  fact,  assumed  more,  rather 
than  less,  Importance.  The  reasons  relate 
both  to  strategy  and  to  conceptual  changes 
caused  by  technology. 

for  many  months  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion has  been  conducting  an  exhaustive 
study  of  national-security  policy  and  strat- 
egy. There  have  been  vague  but  persistent 
rumors  that  the  President  intended  to  re- 
vive a  strategy  resembling  the  "Massive  Re- 
taliation" of  the  Elsenhower-Dulles  years, 
through  It  was  difficult  to  understand  the 
feasibility  of  such  a  strategy  in  view  of  the 
size  and  sophistication  of  Soviet  strategic 
forces. 

The  first  comprehensive,  but  still  general 
statement  of  the  new  Administration's  de- 
fense policy  was  contained  in  President 
Nixon's  "State  of  the  World"  message  to  Con- 
gress— united  States  Foreign  Policy  for  the 
1970b:  a  new  strategy  for  peace.  Many  ques- 
tions were  left  unanswered,  but  the  message 
roughed  in  a  nuclear  strategy  that  is  neither 
Massive  Retaliation  nor  Assured  Destruction 
at  a  minimum  level. 

Several  passages  in  the  President's  mes- 
sage are  pertinent  to  the  future  makeup  of 
our  strategic  forces.  {Italics  have  been 
added.) 

"The  overriding  purpose  of  our  strategic 
posture  Is  political  and  defensive:  to  deny 
other  countries  the  ability  to  impose  their 
will  on  the  United  States  and  its  allies  im- 
der  the  weight  of  strategic  military  superi- 
ority. We  must  assure  that  all  potential  ag- 
gressors see  unacceptable  risk  In  contem- 
plating a  nuclear  attack  or  nuctear  blackmail 
or  acts  which  could  escalate  to  strategic 
nuclear  war,  such  as  a  Soviet  attack  on 
Europe. 

"For  the  foreseeable  future  Eorope  mtist 
be  the  oomersttme  of  the  stmetiire  ef  a 
durable  peace. 
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"Our  NATO  aUl«8  .  .  .  tIsw  the  U.S.  com- 
mitment to  deter  Soviet  aggression  as  being 
based  mainly  on  our  muintenance  of  a  power- 
ful strategic  po$ture. 

•  •       • 

"The  United  States  will  keep  aU  lu  treaty 
commitments.  We  shall  provide  a  shield  If 
a  nuclear  power  threatens  the  freedom  of 
a  nation  allied  with  us.  or  of  a  nation  whose 
survival  we  consider  vital  to  our  security  and 
the  security  of  the  region  (referring  to  Asia] 

as  a  whole. 

•  •       • 

•■[And  in  the  section  on  General-Purpose 
Forces  | :  Tbe  prospects  for  a  coordinated 
two-front  attack  on  our  allies  by  Russia  and 
China  are  low  because  of  the  risks  of  nuclear 
war  and  the  Improbability  of  Slno-Sovlet 
cooperation.  In  any  event,  we  do  not  believe 
that  such  a  coordinated  attack  should  be 
met  by  U.S.  conventional  forces." 

A  V.S.  strategic  posture  adequate  to  pre- 
vent other  countries  from  imposing  their 
will  not  only  on  us.  but  on  our  allies,  must 
meet  two  tests  If  It  Is  to  be  credible  to  a 
potential  aggressor.  First.  It  must  leave  no 
doubt  In  his  mind  that  the  US.  would  emerge 
from  a  nuclear  exchange  with  some  relative 
advantage  over  the  attacker.  In  a  position  to 
defend  Itself  against  third  nations,  and  able 
to  recover  more  rapidly  than  could  the  at- 
tacker. Second,  other  nuclear  powers  must 
believe  It  a  reasonable  pooslbUlty  that  the 
U.S.  would  take  some  form  of  positive  stra- 
tegic action  against  them  If  they  were  to 
threaten  really  vital  U.S.  external  interests. 
Such  a  U.S.  force  should  have  a  stabilizing 
Influence  because  of  its  multiple  deterrent 
effect  and  since  It  could  not  be  used  ration- 
ally to  Initiate  unprovoked  aggression. 

The  strategy  outlined  In  the  President's 
message  will  require  relatively  large  and 
versatile  strategic  forces.  Including  a  bomber 
that  can  retain  Its  effectiveness  well  Into  the 
future.  Also,  some  of  the  Soviet  technological 
advancM  that  the  bomber  has  helped  Insure 
agalnst^^ve  actually  occurred.  Since  they 
threaten  principally  the  effectiveness  of  U.S. 
strategic  missiles,  they  have  the  effect  of 
enhancing  the  value  of  the  bomber  as  a 
deterrent  system.  For  example,  the  security 
of  our  land-based  missiles  Is  sensitive  to 
the  accuracy  and  warhead  yield  of  enemy 
missiles.  The  unexpectedly  rapid  exp>anslon 
of  the  Soviet  missile  force — particularly  of 
the  very  accurate  SS-9,  which  can  carry  a 
twenty-megaton  warhead  or  three  flve-mega- 
ton  weapons — Is  a  real  and  present  threat  to 
American  ICBMs. 

The  Invulnerability  of  our  sea- based  mis- 
siles Is  sensitive  to  enemy  antisubmarine 
warfare.  In  his  Fiscal  Tear  1971  Posture 
Statement,  Defense  Secertary  Melvln  R.  lAlitl 
stated  that  our  Polaris  subnuinnes  are  still 
Invulnerable,  but  that  he  could  not  guar- 
antee continued  Inviilnerablllty  beyond  the 
next  five  to  seven  years.  For  that  reason, 
advanced  developmental  work  was  proposed 
on  the  Underseas  Long-Range  Missile  System 
(UUAS).  which  would  enable  our  mUslle- 
carrylng  submarines  to  o[>erate  In  a  vastly 
larger  ocean  area  and  still  hit  targeU  In  the 
USSR  or  China. 

The  now- modest  Soviet  ABM  system  has  an 
undetermined  growth  potential,  and  hence 
posee  a  future  thre*t  of  uncertain  propor- 
tions to  both  land- based  and  sea-based  mls- 
sUea.  While  XJIM3  wUl  Increase  the  Soviet 
problem  of  detecting  US  missile  submarines, 
the  longer  flight  time  of  UI.MS  probably  will 
simplify  the  Soviet  ABM  defense  problem  so 
far  as  submarine-launched  missiles  are  con- 
cerned. 

In  view  of  these  Soviet  counterforce  devel- 
.opments.   It   would  be   a  dangerous  risk   to 
allow  the  bomber  element  of  the  DS  strategic 
force*  to  deteriorate  through  obsolescence. 

One  of  the  bomber's  greatest  values  as  a 
deterrent  baa  been  given  all  too  little  atten- 
tion. The  bomber,  in  combination  with  mis- 
sile foroea.  creates  an  almost  Impossible  tim- 


ing problem  (or  an  enemy  planning  an  at- 
tack on  the  US.  Put  yourself  In  the  shoes  of 
the  Soviet  tactician  considering  a  first  strike 
to  disarm  the  United  States.  Tlie  sltuatloQ 
might  look  something  like  this: 

Any  one  of  the  three  US  strategic  systems. 
If  used  Independently  of  the  others,  can  cause 
an  unacceptable  level  of  damage  to  the  USSR. 
For  a  surprise  attack  on  the  US.  I  must, 
therefore,  plan  It  so  that  his  missiles  and 
botnbers  are  reduced  In  effectiveness  U^  a 
point  where  my  defenses  can  handle  them. 
It's  particularly  Important  that  I  get  his 
bombers,  since  I  want  to  hit  only  military 
targets.  The  bombers,  because  of  their  accu- 
racy and  high-yield  weapons,  have  by  far  the 
best  capability  to  hit  my  own  hardened  or 
mobile  Dxllltary  targets  In  return.  If  I  knock 
out  the  US  bombers,  the  American  Presi- 
dent's options  are  reduced  pretty  much  to 
attacking  my  cities  with  missiles.  It  tnen 
becomes  a  war  against  populations — a  hard 
choice  for  any  President.  He  may  prefer  to 
negotiate  with  us.  How  shall  I  plan  my 
attack? 

Now,  U.S.  officials  have  said  that  they  will 
not  fire  their  missiles  at  my  country  until 
one  of  my  warheads  has  actually  exploded 
over  U.S.  territory.  It's  reasonable  to  assume 
they  mean  this.  Launching  missiles  on  warn- 
ing that  may  be  ambiguous — perhaps  even 
false — Is  simply  too  risky  for  them. 

Ill  use  my  land-based  ICBMs  with  high- 
yield  warheads  against  the  hardened  U.S. 
land-based  missiles.  My  submarine-launched 
missiles  (SLBMs)  are  shorter  range,  less  ac- 
curate, and  have  smaller  warheads,  but  they 
win  do  very  well  to  destroy  bis  bombers  If 
I  can  catch  them  on  the  ground. 

The  US.  BalllsUc  Missile  Early  Warning 
System  (BMEW8)  gives  the  Americans  about 
twenty  minutes'  warning  of  attack  by  my 
ICBMs.  Other  UJB.  warning  systems  can  pick 
up  my  SLBMs  five  to  ten  minutes  before  im- 
pact on  SAC  bases. 

I'm  going  to  optimize  my  surprise  attack 
so  my  ICBMs  will  arrive  over  the  enemy's 
missile  silos  at  the  same  time  my  SI.BMs  hit 
his  bomber  bases.  But  wait  a  minute.  That 
won't  work.  His  radars  will  pick  up  my 
ICBMs  even  before  I  launch  my  SLBMs  from 
a  few  hundred  miles  off  the  U.S.  coast.  He'll 
flush  his  bomber  force  under  positive  control 
and.  after  my  missiles  have  exploded  over 
U.S.  territory,  he'll  give  his  bombers  a  go- 
ahead.  And  his  surviving  missiles,  too. 

Let's  try  it  the  other  way.  Ill  optimize  my 
attack  against  his  bombers.  I'll  have  to 
launch  SLBMs  and  ICBMs  for  simultaneous 
detection  by  the  U.S.  so  as  to  not  flush  his 
bombers  on  warning.  But  that  won't  work 
either.  If  aU  goes  very  well  for  me,  VS. 
radars  will  detect  my  SliBMs  five  to  seven 
minutes  from  the  most  exposed  SAC  bases. 
Simultaneously,  his  BMEWS  radars  will  see 
my  ICBMs  about  twenty  minutes'  flight  time 
away  from  U.S.  missile  sites.  That  leaves  the 
Americans  twenty  minutes  to  alert  their  Na- 
tional Command  authority  and  maybe  fif- 
teen minutes  after  my  first  SLBM  detonates 
over  a  SAC  base  to  make  a  final  decision, 
transmit  orders,  and  launch  their  ICBMs. 

Let's  leave  the  Soviet  planner  with  this 
dilemma.  It  will  get  worse  for  him  when  our 
satellite  warning  systems  are  perfected  and 
when  the  B-1  becomes  operational,  with  its 
faster  reaction  time,  ability  to  disperse 
widely — even  to  highways  if  necessary — 
vastly  iinproved  penetration  capability,  and 
varied  load  of  standoff  and  gravity  weapons. 
Several  leading  B-1  opponents  have  sug- 
gested that  our  need  for  a  bomber  may  be 
obviated  if  the  US  adopts  a  policy  of  launch- 
ing missiles  on  warning  of  an  attack.  That 
proposition  can  be  put  In  a  different  way. 
If  we  do  not  have  a  bomber  with  a  credible 
ability  to  penetrate  Soviet  defenses,  toe 
u>ould  have  to  launch  missiles  on  warning, 
accepting  the  horrifying  possibility,  however 
remote,  that  the  warning  might  be  falla- 
cious. That  Is  a  sobering  thought. 

Another  plus  for  the  strategic  bomber  la 


its  usefulness  in  limited  conventional  war- 
fare, as  the  B-52S  have  proved  in  Vietnam. 
Where  heavy,  concentrated  firepower  is 
needed,  there  is  no  substitute  for  the  big 
bombers.  The  B-5as  have  had  no  fighters  to 
contend  with  and  very  little  ground-to-air 
opposition.  But  equally  Ideal  conditions  will 
not  always  be  present.  The  B-l's  supersonic 
speed,  low-altitude  capability,  and  advanced 
electronics  will  allow  us  to  continue  to  use 
heavy  bombers  in  a  far  less  permissive  con- 
ventional-war environment  If  future  con- 
tingencies demand  it. 

But  the  B-1,  a  sophisticated  and  expen- 
sive aircraft,  can  be  Justified  only  if  it  makes 
a  major  contribution  to  the  primary  task  of 
our  strategic  forces— deterrence  of  attack  on 
the  US  and  our  allies. 

The  fundamental  question,  "Will  we  need 
any  bomber  by  the  end  of  the  1970s?"  has 
been  answered  afllrmatlvely  by  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration. So,  It  appears,  has  the  next 
logical  question,  "Will  we  need  this  bomb- 
er— the  B-1?"  An  economy-minded  Admin- 
istration Is  not  likely  to  endorse  a  nearly  $3 
billion  Investment  in  developing  and  testing 
the  prototype  of  a  system  unless  it  believes 
that  system  essential  to  national  security. 
A  reversal  by  DoD  Is  unlikely  unless  there 
should  be  a  gross  reduction  In  the  Soviet/ 
Chinese  threat,  perhaps  as  a  product  of  the 
SALT  talks.  The  decisive  arena  has  shifted 
from  DoO  ( until  two  years  ago  strongly  antl- 
B-1)  to  Congress  (until  two  years  ago  over- 
whelmingly pro-B-1 ) . 

In  his  "State  of  the  World"  message.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  said : 

"Because  planning  mistakes  may  not  show 
up  for  several  years,  deferral  of  hard  choices 
is  often  tempting.  But  the  ultimate  penalty 
may  be  disastrous.  The  only  responsible 
course  is  to  face  up  to  our  problems  and  to 
make  decisions  in  a  long-term  framework." 

There  is  no  decision  on  weapon  systems  to 
which  that  warning  applies  more  pointedly 
than  to  the  B-1. 


SECRETARY  LAIRD'S  ADDRESS  ON 
THE  STRATEGIC  BALANCE 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Honorable  Melvin  R.  Laird,  Secretary  of 
Defense,  addressed  the  annual  luncheon 
of  the  Associated  Press  on  April  20  at  the 
Waldorf  Astoria  Hotel  in  New  York  City 
on  the  subject  of  the  strategic  balance. 
His  remarks  concerning  our  national 
security  are  of  greet  significance  to  the 
American  people  and  to  the  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  made  crystal 
clear  by  Secretary  Laird  that  the  Soviets 
have  been  engaged  in  a  tremendous  ef~ 
fort  since  1965  to  change  the  strategic 
balance  of  power  in  their  favor.  On  the 
other  hand  during  this  time  frame,  the 
United  States  has  maintained  an  even 
level  of  strategic  nuclear  offensive  forces 
as  a  deterrence.  The  United  States  has 
taken  no  action  to  increase  the  total  of 
approved  strategic  offensive  delivery  ve- 
hicles in  the  past  5  yeau-s.  My  distin- 
guished colleagues,  we  must  concern  our- 
selves with  where  this  Soviet  momentum 
will  carry  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  quote  a 
paragraph  from  Mr.  Laird's  speech  which 
clearly  reveals  the  acceleration  of  the 
Soviet  buildup  In  nuclear  strategic 
forces.  The  threat  our  Nation  faces  is 
evident  in  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Laird  said : 

Thus.  In  the  space  of  five  years — from  1965 
to  1970 — the  Soviet  Union  has  more  than 
tripled  Its  Inventory  of  strategic  offensive 
nuclear  weapon  launchers  from  about  500 
to   about    170O— which    Includes   some    300 
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heavy  bombers  In  both  totals — and  con- 
tinues the  momentum  of  a  vigorous  con- 
struction program.  In  that  same  period,  the 
Soviet  Union  has  virtually  quadrupled  the 
total  megatonnage  In  Ite  strategic  offensive 
force.  The  United  States,  on  the  other  band, 
In  the  same  time  pertod,  made  no  increase 
in  its  established  level  of  1710  strategic  nu- 
clear missile  launchers  and  reduced  its  heavy 
bomber  strength  of  780  by  over  300.  In  that 
same  period  the  United  States  also  reduced 
its  megatonnage  by  more  than  40%. 

These  are  only  some  of  the  alarming 
facts  presented  in  Mr.  Laird's  appraisal 
of  the  Soviet  threat.  I  recommend  that 
my  distinguished  colleagues  review  this 
address  and  its  implications.  I  am  con- 
fident that  a  study  of  the  substance  sup- 
porting his  remarks  will  indicate  that 
further  positive  action  is  necessary  for 
our  own  security. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  address  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  which  was  delivered  at  the 
annual  luncheon  of  the  Associated  Press, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address  by  the  Honorable  Melvin  R.  Lasd, 
Secretaky  or  Defense 

I  was  particularly  pleased  when  your  Pres- 
ident, Paul  MlUer  of  Gannett  Newspapers, 
called  me  on  a  Saturday  morning  several 
months  ago  to  Invite  me  to  speak  to  the 
Annual  Luncheon  of  the  Associated  Press  on 
the  subject  of  the  strategic  balance.  I  told 
him  that  I  regarded  this  forum  as  particu- 
larly appropriate  to  express  my  views  on  the 
need  to  make  available  to  the  American  peo- 
ple additional  Information  regarding  national 
security. 

When  I  assumed  office  15  months  ago,  I 
Inunedlately  established  as  a  top  priority  goal 
the  restoration  of  credibility  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  Since  then  we  have  at- 
tempted to  follow  President  Nixon's  stated 
desire  to  make  more  information  available  to 
the  American  people. 

■nie  editors  of  the  Associated  Press  and  all 
members  of  the  communications  media  in 
this  country  have  a  deep  Interest  In  this  sub- 
ject. I  pledge  to  you  that  we  shall  continue  to 
devote  maximum  attention  to  reducing  and 
hopefully  eliminating  overclasslficatlon  in 
the  Department  of  Defense.  And,  we  will  pro- 
vide all  the  Information  we  can  within  the 
limits  of  national  security,  consistent  with 
the  safety  and  legal  rights  of  our  citizens. 

This  open  news  policy  has  brought  about 
significant  progress  In  at  least  five  major 
areas  where  information  was  previously  with- 
held from  the  American  people. 

1.  Previous  policy  was  to  restrict  public 
dlsciission  of  Prisoners  of  War  matters.  Pres- 
ent policy  Is  to  foster  public  discussion  and 
to  focus  worldwide  attention  on  the  plight  of 
our  prisoners  of  war  In  order  to  gain  humane 
treatment  for  them  and  to  obtain  their  re- 


2.  Previous  policy  was  to  withhold  from 
the  public  information  on  chemical  warfare 
and  biological  research  matters.  Present 
policy  is  to  keep  the  public  informed  about 
our  new  policies  in  these  two  areas,  the  rea- 
sons for  these  new  policies,  and  the  steps 
being  taken  to  implement  them. 

3.  Previous  practices  on  reporting  the  coats 
of  major  weapons  systems  led  to  a  major 
credibility  problem  in  the  Department  of 
Defense.  Our  new  policy  of  full  disclosure  on 
major  weapons  costs  will  help  to  restore  the 
Department's  credibility  and  will  assist  ua 
In  gaining  better  control  of  costs  and  in  de- 
veloping better  management  practices. 

4.  For  several  years,  the  American  people 
were  denied  knowledge  about  our  activities 
In  Laos.  Today,  the  American  people  are  being 


Informed  about  what  we  are  doing  and  what 
we  are  not  doing  In  Laos. 

6.  In  the  past;  overuse  of  classification  de- 
nied to  the  American  people  pertinent  Infor- 
mation on  the  nature  and  scope  of  the  stra- 
tegic nuclear  threat.  In  my  view,  there  is 
still  too  much  classification,  but  we  have 
tried  and  will  continue  to  make  more  and 
more  information  available  on  this  subject 
which  is  BO  crucial  for  the  future  security  of 
our  country. 

In  my  remarks  today  I  will  attempt  to  shed 
more  light  on  the  crucial  subject  of  the  stra- 
tegic threat.  In  particular,  I  want  to  discuss 
with  you  editors  the  nature  and  scope  of  the 
growing  Soviet  threat,  recognizing  full  well 
that,  in  Vienna,  our  negotiators  have  Just 
begun  round  two  of  the  Strategic  Arms  Lim- 
itation Talks,  commonly  called  SALT. 

I  hope  for  success  at  SALT.  I  want  to 
emphasize  that  point.  I  also  want  to  em- 
phasize that  our  top  military  leadership 
hopes  for  success  at  SALT.  Where  the  se- 
curity of  the  United  States  is  involved,  it 
is  this  objective — Insuring  national  secu- 
rity— which  Is  most  Important.  A  lower  cost 
means  to  achieve  that  objective,  lower  com- 
pared to  what  otherwise  may  be  required — 
If  it  can  be  achieved  within  tolerable  risks — 
is  obviously  most  desirable  to  all  Americans, 
civilian  and  military. 

The  budget  we  have  recommended  to  Con- 
gress for  the  next  fiscal  year  demonstrates 
how  deeply  the  Nixon  Administration  is 
committed  to  progress  at  SALT.  We  have 
called  this  year's  defense  budget  a  transi- 
tional budget.  It  Is  transitional  because  in 
terms  of  military  capability.  It  Is  baslcaUy  a 
status  quo,  stand-pat  budget.  We  have  post- 
poned basic  national  security  decisions  In 
the  strategic  field  in  order  to  give  maximum 
opportunity  for  SALT  to  be  successful,  and 
to  focter  a  meaningful  beginning  for  the  era 
of  negotiation  President  Nixon  and  the 
American  people  seek. 

The  objective  of  the  Nixon  Administration 
is  to  restore  and  maintain  peace.  With  regard 
to  SALT,  the  President's  actions  and  wtwds 
document  this  Administration's  accent  on 
negotiation  rather  than  confrontation. 

In  my  Defense  Report  to  Congress  In  Feb- 
ruary, 1  expressed  concern  that  the  United 
States,  by  the  mid-1970'8,  could  find  Itself 
In  a  second-rate  strategic  position  with  re- 
gard to  the  future  security  of  the  Free  W<wld. 
Today,  In  keeping  with  our  policy  of  max- 
imum information,  I  Intend  to  present  addi- 
tional reasons  for  this  concern. 

It  Is  Important  to  discuss  t^e  growing 
strategic  threat  because  it  is  essential  for 
the  American  people  to  understand  the  com- 
plex issues  Involved,  If  we  are  to  Insure 
our  national  security  interests  through  the 
decade  of  the  1970's.  The  American  people 
need  to  understand  the  reasons  President 
Nixon  is  pursuing  the  course  he  has  recom- 
mended in  this  year's  transitional  budget. 

As  Secretary  of  Defense,  I  must  face  the 
fact  that  we  are  taking  a  risk  by  postpon- 
ing hard  decisions  which  the  increasing  So- 
viet thr«at  poses  for  us.  I  recognize  that  in 
the  intw-ests  of  lasting  peace,  some  risks 
must  be  taken.  But,  It  Is  my  judgment  that 
as  the  American  people  are  provided  addi- 
tional information,  such  as  we  are  discuss- 
ing here  today,  they  wlU  agree  that  we  are 
literally  at  the  edge  of  prudent  risks.  And 
the  inescapable  conclusion  will  be  that  If  the 
Soviet  strategic  offensive  buildup  continues, 
the  risk  to  our  nation  will  become  too  great 
to  sustain  without  major  offsetting  actions. 
Therefore,  what  I  particularly  want  to 
focus  on  today  Is  the  basic  asymmetry  be- 
tween what  the  United  States  has  been  doing 
and  what  the  Soviet  Union  has  been  doing 
in  the  field  of  strategic  nuclear  weapons  in 
recent  years. 

In  a  word,  for  the  past  five  years,  the 
United  States  has  virtually  been  In  neutral 
gear  In  the  deployment  of  strategic  offensive 
forces,  while  the  Soviet  Union  has  moved 


into  high  gear  in  both  deployment  and  de- 
velopment of  strategic  nuclear  weapons.  In 
the  1965-€7  time  pertod,  the  United  States 
decided  on  a  level  of  strategic  nuclear  forces, 
including  Multiple  Independently  Targeted 
Reentry  Vehicles  (MIRVs),  which  was 
deemed  adequate  to  preserve  our  deterrent 
posture  for  the  threat  of  the  1970's  which 
was  projected  then.  No  basic  change  has 
been  made  in  the  force  level  decisions  estab- 
lished in  the  mid-1960's. 

The  So\'let  Union,  by  contrast,  has  engaged 
in  a  major  effort  since  1966  to  change  the 
balance  of  power.  The  United  States  then, 
unlike  the  situation  today,  clearly  occupied 
a  superior  position. 

Except  for  the  minimum  "hedge"  that 
SAFEGUARD  will  provide,  we  have  not  re- 
sponded to  the  Soviet  strategic  offensive 
buildup  with  new  deployment  programs.  We 
did  not  respond  in  past  years  because  the 
United  States  deliberately  chose  to  assume 
that  the  Soviet  buildup  at  most  was  aimed 
at  achieving  a  deterrent  posture  comparable 
to  that  of  the  United  States.  We  have  not 
responded  this  year  because,  as  I  have  said, 
we  fervently  hope  that  SALT  can  render  such 
a  response  unnecessary. 

As  much  as  we  might  wish  It  otherwise, 
however,  we  must  concentrate  our  attention 
on  what  the  Soviet  Union  is  actually  doing. 
In  the  current  situation  of  a  diminishing  U.S. 
deterrent  and  Soviet  momentum,  we  simply 
cannot  base  our  plans  and  programs  on  what 
we  hope  the  Soviet  Union  may  do  either  uni- 
laterally or  in  SALT.  The  Soviets  have  a 
momentum  going  both  in  strategic  weapons 
deployments  and  in  strategic  weapons  de- 
velopments. If  their  strategic  posture  could 
be  expected  to  stay  at  the  operationally  de- 
ployed posture  which  exists  today,  I  believe 
we  would  have  a  tolerable  situation.  What 
must  concern  us,  however,  is  the  momentum 
the  Soviets  have  established  both  In  deploy- 
ments and  developments  and  where  that 
momentum  may  carry  them. 

Let  me  explain  In  more  detail  the  basic 
problem. 

The  most  crucial  aspect  of  national  secur- 
ity is  the  strategic  balance  between  nations 
that  have  competing  Interests  In  the  world. 
The  strategic  balance  has  a  direct  effect  on 
relations  between  the  superpowers.  It  has  an 
Indirect  effect  on  other  nations  both  In  terms 
of  their  own  relations  with  each  other  and 
In  terms  of  their  relations  with  the  super- 
powers. As  one  example,  a  situation  of  clear 
superiority  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  Union 
would  have  profound  Implications  for  any 
future  political  or  military  confronUtion  be- 
tween NATO  and  the  Warsaw  Pact.  In  fact, 
a  clear  strategic  superiority  on  the  part  of 
the  Soviet  Union  would  affect  our  Interests 
and  our  obligations  throughout  the  world. 
In  our  continuing  debate  on  defense  mat- 
ters. It  has  been  said  many  times  that  the 
driving  force  behind  the  so-called  strategic 
arms  race  is  the  "action-reaction"  phenom- 
enon. The  recent  ABM-MIRV  discussions  in 
this  country  Illustrate  this.  The  argument  is 
made,  for  instance,  that  the  deployment  of 
defensive  missiles  by  one  side  tends  to  gen- 
erate Increased  offensive  deployments  by  the 
other  side. 

I  certainly  agree  that  one  side's  actions 
definitely  can  influence  what  the  other  side 
does.  But  Just  as  weapons  In  themselves  are 
not  the  cause  of  wars,  neither  are  a  coun- 
try's actions  in  weapons  deployment — in 
themselves — the  driving  force  In  a  so-called 
arms  race.  The  fundamental  driving  force  in 
an  arms  race  Is  what  one  country  perceives 
as  possible  objectives  of  another  country's 
actions. 

Let  me  explain  it  thU  way.  Our  goal  Is  a 
stable  peace.  Our  strategic  policy  to  achieve 
that  goal  is  deterrence.  As  publicly  stated, 
the  basic  rationale  for  United  States  weapons 
deployment  In  the  strategic  field  has  been 
and  remains  detarrenoe.  Our  actions  of  the 
past  several  years  underscore  the  fact  that 
deterrence  is  our  fundamental  policy  and 
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that  we  seek  no  more  th&n  •  poeture  of  •!• 
fecUve  deterreaoe. 

Because  we  In  the  United  States  seek  a 
posture  of  deterrence  to  protect  our  Interests 
and  those  of  our  allies,  we  obviously  ooukl 
recognize  as  lecltlmate  a  Soviet  desire  for 
a  comparable  deterrent  to  protect  Its  In- 
tercets. 

I  know  that  the  actions  of  the  Soviet 
Union  in  recent  years  have  raised  questions 
In  the  minds  of  some  of  you  editors  and 
others  about  ths  true  objectives  they  are 
pursuing. 

As  I  have  said  many  times,  I  do  not  be- 
lleve  that  it  ts  appropriate  for  me.  as  Secre- 
of  Defense,  to  attempt  to  assess  the  strategic 
intentions  of  another  country.  However, 
under  my  responalbUltles,  I  must  be  con- 
cerned about  prweat  and  potential  strategic 
capabUlUes. 

You  represantatlTes  of  a  free  press  under- 
stand tuily  the  national  security  price  an 
open  society  oiust  pay  when  competing  with 
adversaries  who  cloak  their  plans  In  secrecy 
and  attempt  to  bide  both  their  objectives 
and  their  hardware  behind  the  mantle  of  a 
dosed  society.  The  whole  world  kiMws  what 
we  tn  the  United  SUtes  have  and  what  we 
plan  in  the  national  security  field.  Meaning- 
ful essentials  are  laid  bare  in  an  open 
fortun — In  offlclal  statements,  in  Congres- 
sional hearings,  in  the  give  and  take  of 
CoDgreaslonai  and  public  debate  and  in  the 
reports  of  a  free  and  competitive  press.  I 
would  not  have  it  any  other  way. 

Let  me  emphasize  again  my  conviction 
that  the  American  people  have  a  right  to 
know  even  more  than  has  been  available  in 
the  past  about  matters  which  affect  their 
safety  and  security.  There  has  been  too 
much  claasiacatlon  In  this  country.  In  par- 
ticular, too  much  has  been  withheld  in  the 
past  about  what  has  been  going  on  in  the 
closed  societies  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Oommiinist  China. 

As  we  all  pray  for  success  in  Vienna,  let 
me  point  out  that,  in  my  view,  the  American 
people  will  support  an  arms  UmltaUon  agree- 
ment only  if  they  are  confident  they  have 
the  relevant  facts  about  the  strategic  bal- 
ance. 

The  facts  I  am  about  to  present  are  not 
taken  from  external  Soviet  dlscuaalona  of 
their  strategic  forces.  They  do  not  con>e 
from  press  conferences  in  Moscow,  from 
testimony  In  the  Kremlin,  from  news  stories 
In  Pravda,  or  from  published  annual  Defense 
Reports  by  Marshal  Orachko. 

Rather,  the  Information  I  am  presenting 
to  you  Is  baaed  on  our  own  observations  of 
what  the  Sorleta  are  doing — and  on  our  be- 
lief that  this  information  and  these  facts 
should  not  be  withheld  from  the  American 
people  and  should  be  made  available  to 
others  tn  the  world. 

Let  us  examine  what  has  happened  in  the 
past  five  year*  to  shift  the  relationship  be- 
tween U.S.  and  Soviet  strategic  forces  and  to 
provide  an  accelerated  momentum  to  the 
Soviets  In  the  strategic  field: 

In  /MS,  the  Soviet  Union  had  about  220 
launchers  for  the  relatively  old-fashioned 
missiles — SS-0's,  SS-7's  and  S8-g's — some- 
what similar  to  our  TITAN.  We  had  M  TI- 
TANs  in  the  Inventory  at  that  time. 

Today,  these  two  forces  remain  essentially 
the  same.  So  In  this  category  of  old-fashioned 
multlmegaton  weapons  the  Soviets  had  and 
still  maintain  a  better  than  4-1  advantage. 

In  196S.  the  Soviet  Union  had  no  relatively 
small  ICBM  launchers  comparable  to  our 
MINXrrElCAN.  By  1005,  we  had  880  MINUTI- 
MAN  missiles  operational  and  had  astab- 
llahed  that  tha  total  force  level  for  ICN- 
UTSMAN  would  be  1.000  launchers.  In  the 
198S-67  tuna  period,  the  United  States  final- 
ised plans  to  convert  a  portion  of  the  astab- 
lished  MUrUTKIiAN  force  to  a  MIBV  lON- 
UmiAN  in  oooHguratloo. 

Today,  the  Soviet  Union  haa  ovar  800  sueh 
launcbera  operational,  and  a  projectad  face* 


that  oould  exceed  1,000  launchers  within 
the  next  two  years.  These  launchers  in- 
clude both  the  SS-11  and  8S-1S  missiles. 
Concurrently,  flight  testing  of  an  Improved 
SS-11  missile  continues.  Thiu,  at  present 
coiutructlon  rates,  the  Soviets  will  achieve 
parity  in  MINUTEMAN-type  launchers 
within  the  next  two  years  or  so  and  oould 
move  into  a  substantial  lead  In  this  cate- 
gory by  the  mid-1970'B  If  they  continue  to 
deploy  these  missiles.  The  previously  sched- 
uled US.  program  to  MIRV  a  substantial 
part  of  MINUTEMAN  continues  In  progress. 

In  1965.  there  were  no  operational  launch- 
ers for  the  large  Soviet  SS-0  missile  which, 
in  its  single  warhead  version,  can  carry  up 
to  36  megatons. 

Today.  I  can  report  to  you  that  there  are 
some  320  SS-S's  operational  with  at  least 
60  more  under  construction.  Testing  of  an 
SS-9  multiple  reentry  vehicle — the  triplet 
version — continues.  The  U.S.  has  no  cotm- 
terpart  to  this  program  involving  large  mis- 
siles. So,  in  this  area,  the  Soviets  have  and 
will  maintain  a  monopoly. 

fn  f965,  neither  a  depressed  trajectory 
ICBM  nor  a  Fractional  Orbital  Bombard- 
ment System  existed  In  either  the  Soviet  or 
U.S.  Inventory. 

Today,  the  Soviets  hsve  tested  both  con- 
figurations and  could  have  an  operational 
version  already  deployed.  The  United  States 
has  developed  nothing  comparable  to  these 
systems. 

In  1965,  the  Soviet  Union  hsd  about  25 
launchers  for  Submarine  Launched  Ballis- 
tic Missiles  (SLBMs)  on  nuclear  submarines, 
and  about  80  more  on  diesel  submarines. 
Most  were  designed  for  surface  launch  only. 
The  U.S.  had  464  SLBM  launchers  opera- 
tional on  29  submarines  In  1965  and  Con- 
gress bad  authorized  the  last  of  the  41  nu- 
clear-powered submarines  In  our  POLARIS 
Force  In  the  previous  fiscal  year. 

Today,  the  Soviets  have  over  200  opera- 
tional latinchers  on  nuclear  submarines  for 
submerged  launch  SLMBs  and  about  70  op- 
erational launchers  on  diesel  submarines.  In 
the  next  two  years,  the  Soviets  are  expected 
to  have  some  400-500  operational  launch- 
ers on  POLARIS- type  submarines,  and  at 
present  construction  rates — 6-8  subma- 
rines a  year — could  match  or  exceed  the 
number  in  the  U.S.  force  by  1974-75.  United 
States  POLARIS  submarines  still  number  41 
and  no  increase  is  projected  in  current  plans. 
Conversion  of  31  of  our  POLARIS  subma- 
rines to  the  MIRVed  POSEIDON  missile  U 
planned,  and  eight  oonveralons  have  al- 
ready been  authorized  by  Ooogreas. 

In  1945,  there  was  no  development  under- 
way of  a  so-called  Undersea  Long-Range 
Missile  System  (ULMS)  in  the  United  States 
and  there  appeared  to  be  none  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Today,  the  United  Statea  U  spending  rel- 
atively small  sums  in  the  research  and  de- 
velopment area  on  preliminary  investiga- 
tions of  such  a  system.  I  can  also  report  to 
you  today  that  the  Soviet  Union,  on  the 
other  hand,  already  is  testing  a  new,  long- 
range  missile  for  possible  Naval  use. 

In  1965,  the  Soviet  heavy  bomber  force 
consisted  of  slightly  over  300  aircraft,  about 
50  of  which  were  configured  as  tankers.  The 
U.S.  heavy  bomber  force  strength  was  about 
780  in  1965. 

Today,  the  Soviet  heavy  bomber  force  ts 
aUghtly  under  300.  with  about  50  still  con- 
figured aa  tankers.  U.S.  heavy  bomber 
strength  baa  declined  to  about  UO  today. 

/a  1945.  we  estimated  that  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion had  a  complex  of  ABM  launchers  being 
constructed  around  Moacow  aa  well  as  a 
number  of  radars  under  construction  which 
could  provide  early  warning  acquisition  and 
tracking  functions  for  ABM  uaa. 

Today,  we  believe  that  M  Moscow  ABM 
launchers  are  operational  together  with 
sophisticated    early     warning    radan    and 


tracking  capabilities.  ABM  testing  for  new 
and/or  Improved  systems  continues.  Today, 
the  first  two  8AFBOUARD  sites  have  bean 
authorized,  but  will  not  be  operational  be- 
fora  1974-76.  This  modified  deployment 
schedule  Is  considerably  behind  the  sched- 
ule Congress  has  approved  In  1967  for  the 
planned  SENTINEL  area  defense,  which 
caUed  for  Initial  capabUlty  in  1972,  and  na- 
tion-wlde  coverage  In  1975. 

Thus,  in  the  space  of  five  years — from  1965 
to  1970 — the  Soviet  Union  has  more  than 
tripled  its  inventory  of  strategic  offensive 
nuclear  weapon  launchers  from  about  500  to 
about  1700 — which  includes  some  200  heavy 
bombers  in  both  totals — and  continues  the 
momentum  of  a  vigorous  construction  pro- 
gram. In  that  same  period,  the  Soviet  Union 
has  virtually  quadrupled  the  total  megaton- 
nage  In  its  strategic  offensive  force.  The 
United  States,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the 
same  time  period,  made  no  Increase  in  Its 
established  level  of  1710  strategic  nuclear 
missile  launchers  and  reduced  Its  heavy 
bomber  strength  of  780  by  over  200.  In  that 
same  period  the  United  States  also  reduced 
its  megatonnage  by  more  than  40%. 

To  repeat;  The  United  States  has  taken  no 
action  to  Increase  the  total  of  approved  stra- 
tegic offensive  delivery  vehicles  in  the  past 
five  years  in  response  to  the  rapid  growth  in 
Soviet  strategic  delivery  vehicles.  We  have, 
of  course,  maintained  certain  options  and 
other  steps  have  been  taken  to  preserve  oiir 
deterrent  In  the  face  of  this  increase. 

Two  programs  that  have  been  the  subject 
of  Intense  public  discussion  are,  of  course, 
our  MIRV  and  Safeguard  systems. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  MIRV  Is  needed 
to  preserve  our  deterrent.  Many  people  do 
not  fully  understand  why  It  is  necessary  for 
us  to  continue  the  previously  planned.  Con- 
gressionally-approved and  fuiided  deploy- 
ment of  MIRV  systems.  The  point  Is  made 
that  the  current  number  of  strategic  nu- 
clear weapons  on  alert  In  our  force  Is  suffi- 
cient for  Immediate  retaliatory  use  In  a 
crisis.  Because  MIRVtng  would  more  than 
double  the  number  of  deliverable  weapons, 
the  conclusion  Is  drawn  that  this  Is  unneces- 
sary. 

This  conclusion  could  be  valid.  If  we  as- 
sumed that  the  Polaris,  Mlnuteman,  and 
Bomber  forces  all  would  survive  a  surprise 
attack  and  that  the  Soviet  Union  would  not 
deploy  an  extensive  ABM  system.  However, 
as  was  pointed  out  in  my  Defense  Report  in 
February,  the  rapidly-growing  Soviet  stra- 
tegic offensive  forces  could  seriously  threat- 
en both  the  U.S.  Mlnuteman  and  strategic 
bomber  forces  by  the  mld-1970's. 

Assuming  we  do  not  take  additional  ac- 
tions to  offset  the  expanding  threat — and 
this  apparently  Is  what  some  people  urge — 
I  must,  as  Secretary  of  Defense,  face  the 
disquieting  possibility  that  In  the  mld-to- 
late  1970's  we  would  no  longer  be  able  to 
rely  on  either  the  Bomber  or  Mlnuteman 
force  to  survive  a  surprise  attack.  In  such 
a  situation,  we  would  be  left  with  only  the 
Polaris/ Poaeldon  deterrent  force  In  our  stra- 
tegic arsenal  for  high  confidence  retaliatory 
purposes.  This  would  pose  intolerable  risks 
for  American  security. 

Thus,  the  critical  choice  in  the  face  of 
that  situaUon  is  this: 

1.  Do  we  rely  on  the  traction  of  the  656 
ctirrent  weapons  that  will  be  at  sea  on  our 
Polaris  force  If  we  do  not  convert  to  Poseidon 
and  do  not  defend  our  land -based  strategic 
forces? 

2.  Or,  do  wa  continue  the  prevloualy  aa« 
tabllshed  program  to  convert  3 1  Polarla  sub- 
marines to  the  long-approved  Poseidon  MIBV 
program — which  would  provide  approxlmata- 
ly  the  same  number  of  sea-baaed  retaliatory 
weapons  on  alert  that  we  oxirrently  have 
today  in  the  sea-based  and  land-baaed  re- 
taliatory forcea  combined,  but  with  much 
reduced  megatonnage  T 

PefMUng  a  auooaMful  outcoma  In  tha  Stra- 
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tegic  Arms  Limitation  Talks,  therefore,  pru- 
dence dictates  that  we  must  continue  our 
approved  program  to  MIRV  current  forces. 
Moreover,  as  the  experience  of  the  past 
five  years  demonstrates,  It  would  be  dan- 
gerous and  Imprudent  to  place  unquestioned 
reliance  on  the  invulnerability  of  any  single 
strategic  system  for  more  than  five  to  seven 
years  into  the  future. 

This  is  why  we  must  also,  at  the  very  least, 
preserve  an  option  to  defend  a  portion  of  our 
land-based  retaliatory  forces.  That  Is  a  major 
part  of  what  the  proposed  minimal  addition 
to  the  SAFEGUARD  Defensive  program  is 
designed  to  do.  I  will  come  back  to  that. 

Because  we  want  to  give  the  Strategic 
Arms  Limitation  Talks  every  chance  of  suc- 
ceeding, we  are  deliberately  accepting  cer- 
tain risks  by  postponing  hard  choices  re- 
lated to  strategic  offensive  weapons.  These 
risks  are  acceptable  only  In  the  context  of 
proceeding  with  the  MIRV  deployments  that 
have  been  programmed  and  approved  for 
several  years  and  the  SAFEGUARD  Increment 
we  are  reoonunendlng  this  year. 

A  second  and  equally  importont  reason 
for  MIRV  is  that  It  helps  preserve  our  de- 
terrent by  increasing  confidence  In  our  abil- 
ity to  penetrate  Soviet  strategic  defensive 
forces  which,  by  the  mld-to-late  1970's,  also 
could  be  quite  formidable.  In  addition  to  the 
extensive  air  defense  capabilities  they  al- 
ready possess,  the  Soviets  are  pursuing  a 
vigorous  anU-balllstlc  missile  research  and 
development  program  designed  to  Improve 
the  present  operational  system  or  to  develop 
substantially  better  second-generation  ABM 
components. 

We  now  have  evidence  that  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  testing  an  Improved  long-range  ABM 
missile.  They  are  also  expanding  their  radar 
axirvelllance  coverage.  We  cannot  rule  out 
the  poasibllity  that  they  have  or  will  give  the 
extensively  deployed  8A-6  surface-to-air  mis- 
aUe  system  an  ABM  role.  We  believe  such  a 
role  is  technically  feasible  for  this  system. 
With  regard  to  SAFEGUARD,  which  I  men- 
tioned previously,  let  me  say  this.  In  addi- 
tion to  other  objectives,  the  reoriented 
SAFEGUARD  program,  initiated  last  year,  is 
designed  to  provide  protection  for  our  land- 
based  deterrent  forces,  the  MINUTEMAN  and 
Bombers.  As  you  know,  the  President  directed 
that  each  phase  of  the  SAFEGUARD  deploy- 
ment Is  to  be  reviewed  each  year  to  ensure 
that  we  are  doing  as  much  as  necessary  but 
not  more  than  that  required  by  the  threat. 
The  Increments  of  SAFEGUARD  proposed  so 
far  will  provide  protection  for  a  portion  of 
our  land-based  deterrent,  and  permit  flexibil- 
ity with  regard  to  our  future  course  of  ac- 
tion. 

Without  approval  by  Congress  of  the  Modi- 
fled  Phase  II  SAFEGUARD  protection  pro- 
posed by  the  President,  we  would  be  forced 
to  recommend  going  forward  this  year  with 
other  strategic  nuclear  offensive  force  pro- 
grama. 

All  of  my  comments  so  far  have,  of  course, 
been  focused  on  the  more  immediate  and 
troublesome  threat  posed  by  the  Soviet  stra- 
tegic force  buildup.  The  nuclear  weapons 
program  of  Communist  China  also  concerns 
us  and  directly  relates  to  the  need  for  pre- 
serving timely  SAFEGUARD  options  as  we 
move  toward  the  inld-1970'8.  Time  does  not 
permit  a  discussion  of  this  issue  and  the  In- 
terrelaUonshlp  of  maintaining  adequate 
strategic  offensive  and  defensive  forces  to 
meet  both  the  Soviet  and  Communist  Chi- 
nese threats. 

Where  does  all  this  leave  us,  and  what  la 
President  Nixon  attempting  to  do  with  the 
decisions  he  has  Incorporated  in  his  Fiscal 
Tear  1971  transitional  defense  budget? 

Clearly,  this  Administration  haa  not  ac- 
celerated the  previously  planned  deployment 
of  offensive  systems  during  our  15  months  In 
office.  On  the  contrary,  we  have  slowed  it 
down.  The  only  major  change  we  have  made 
has  been  modification  of  the  prevloualy  ap- 


proved SENTINEL  ABM  deployment;  and 
that  change  was  a  slowdown,  not  a  speedup. 
We  slowed  the  original  deployment  plan 
Congress  approved,  keyed  It  to  the  emerging 
threat  on  an  annual  review  basis,  and  re- 
oriented it  to  provide  more  timely  protection 
needed  for  our  land-based  deterrent  forces. 
If  the  programmed  forces  established  by 
the  last  Administration  some  years  ago  and 
approved  by  Congress  were  deemed  appro- 
priate and  necessary  for  the  security  of  the 
United  States  in  the  1970'8  against  the  then 
projected  threat,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand how  critics  can  claim  that  the  Nixon 
Administration  has  escalated  the  arms  race. 
The  record  clearly  shows  that  we  have  not 
done  so.  We  have  chosen  Instead  to  defer 
major  new  weapons  decisions  as  long  as  pos- 
sible pending  developments  in  the  Strategic 
Arms  Limitation  Talks.  In  continuing  the 
MIRV  and  ABM  programs,  we  are  simply  go- 
ing ahead  with  programs  on  which  our  deter- 
rent policy  was  formulated  by  previous  Ad- 
ministrations, even  before  the  ciurent 
momentum  of  Soviet  strategic  programs  be- 
came clear. 

With  regard  to  the  important  talks  which 
have  Just  resumed  in  Vienna,  the  President 
has  stated  that  every  U.S.  sjrstem  is  negoti- 
able. To  those  who  argue  that  the  U.S.  should 
take  specific,  and  perhaps  unilateral,  action 
at  the  start  of  these  negotiations,  I  would 
reply  that  the  place  to  resolve  these  Issues 
Is  at  the  conference  table  with  the  Soviets. 
Let  us  try  to  find  out  at  the  conference  table 
the  meaning  of  the  Soviet  Union's  Increased 
weapons  deployments  and  let  us  conduct 
these  Important  negotiations  with  full  recog- 
nition of  these  continuing  Soviet  deploy- 
ments. 

My  appraisal  today  has  covered  some  of  the 
available  evidence  of  the  Soviet  military 
buildup.  I  am  not  unmindful,  how,  of  pos- 
sible other  directions  of  Soviet  policy  that 
could  be  relevant  to  our  security.  There  have 
been  reports  that  Soviet  economic  problems 
may  place  pressure  upon  their  leadership  to 
devote  major  attention  to  Internal  matters . 
thus  reducing  the  recent  emphasis  on  a  con- 
tinued military  buildup. 

As  Secretary  of  Defense,  I  will  continue  to 
hope  that  the  shift  in  national  priorities  we 
have  instituted  in  America  will  be  duplicated 
in  the  Soviet  Union.  But  until  evidence  oX 
that  shift  Is  discernible  In  weapons  deploy- 
ment activities,  I  have  no  alternative  but  to 
base  my  actions  and  recommendations  on 
the  evidence  available,  much  of  which  I  have 
shared  with  you  editors  today  and,  through 
you,  with  the  American  people. 


the  program  of  Vietnamlzatlon,  there 
must  be  satisfaction  that  the  President 
will  continue  that  program.  For  those 
who  have  been  skeptical  of  Vietnamlza- 
tlon, preferring  greater  effort  In  the  po- 
litical field,  there  must  be  satisfaction 
that  the  President  expressed  his  un- 
equivocal desire  for  a  political  settlement. 
President  Nixon  said,  "A  political  set- 
tlement is  the  heart  of  the  matter." 

I  welcome  the  President's  announce- 
ment that  he  will  persevere  in  the  with- 
drawal of  American  forces,  and  I  welcome 
his  renewed  commitment  to  seeking  a 
negotiated  settlement.  Both  policies  must 
be  pursued  together  if  America's  involve- 
ment in  Vietnam  is  to  be  brought  to  an 
end. 

In  my  judgment,  the  maximum  rate  of 
withdrawal  of  American  forces  possible, 
consistent  with  the  safety  and  security 
of  remaining  American  forces,  is  essen- 
tial and  necessary  to  assure  that  the 
government  and  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam will  assume  an  ever-increasing  share 
of  the  burden  of  their  own  self-defense. 
This  should  also  encourage  the  govern- 
ment of  South  Vietnam  to  become  in- 
creasingly responsive  to  the  very  real 
needs  and  desires  of  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese people. 


WITHDRAWAL  OP  TROOPS  FROM 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  concur 
wholeheartedly  with  the  comments  of  the 
distinguished  assistant  minority  leader. 

In  his  r^wrt  to  the  Nation  on  Viet- 
nam on  April  20,  1970,  President  Nixon 
gave  the  American  people  some  good 
news. 

He  said  that  he  will  continue  the  with- 
drawal from  Vietnam  of  American  troops 
over  the  next  year,  and  he  set  the  num- 
ber of  addlticHial  troops  to  be  withdrawn 
at  150,000.  Under  the  plan,  the  total  to 
be  withdrawn  by  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion by  the  spring  of  1971  will  be  265,000. 

He  said  that  he  will  be  able  to  with- 
draw American  troops  at  an  even  faster 
rate  if  there  is  progress  in  negotiations. 

He  said  that  he  is  ready  to  negotiate  a 
political  settlement  fair  to  all  parties. 

He  said  that  he  is  confident  all  Ameri- 
can combat  forces  can  and  will  be  with- 
drawn. 

This  is  very  good  news  for  the  Ameri- 
can people.  For  those  who  have  supported 


EARTH  DAY 


Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
several  million  Americans  paused  to 
celebrate  Earth  Day. 

I  hope  that  this  signifies  more  than 
just  another  important,  even  red  letter, 
day  on  our  national  calendar.  I  hope 
that  the  events  of  yesterday  mark  the 
beginning  of  a  dedication  on  a  year- 
round  basis  to  an  idea  and  an  ideal. 

I  hope  that  the  rhetoric  we  heard 
yesterday  does  not  subside  into  a  dim 
echo  but  instead  becomes  a  rolling  thun- 
der that  cannot  be  stilled  and  must  be 
heeded. 

I  do  not  have  any  idea  of  how  many 
people  were  involved  in  yesterday's  cere- 
monies and  speeches  and  demonstra- 
tions. I  do  not  believe  anybody  can  make 
more  than  a  rough  guess.  I  do  know  that 
the  National  Education  Association  es- 
timates some  10  million  schoolchildren 
took  part.  I  know  there  were  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  pec^le  gathered  at  the 
Washington  Monument  and  in  the 
streets  of  oiu-  other  great  cities. 

I  also  know  that  a  great  deal  of  what 
was  said  yesterday  was  almost  super- 
charged with  emotional  impact.  The  fu- 
ture of  our  planet — ^unless  we  act  with 
vigor  and  with  purpose — ^is,  indeed,  not 
bright. 

But,  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  think  the 
predictions  of  doom  need  come  to  pass. 
In  fact.  I  do  not  believe  they  will. 

For  one  thing,  man  is  that  unique 
being — an  animal  with  ttie  power  to 
think.  And  with  this  power  to  reason 
comes  the  power  to  act  in  a  rational 
manner  when  called  upon  to  do  so.  I 
do  not  think  man  will  abandon  his  ra- 
tionality and  continue  to  plunge  madly 
into  the  dark. 

Coincident  with  this  power  to  reason 
is  man's  ability  to  plan.  Perhaps  it  takes 
a  great  crisis  or  the  foreshadow  of  im- 
pending disaster  to  force  man  to  use  this 
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reasoning  ability,  but  when  put  to  the 
task  he  has  repeatedly  over  the  cen- 
turies demonstrated  that  he  can. 

Already,  Mr.  President,  there  Is  ample 
evidence  of  man's  determination  to  end 
his  war  against  nature.  The  Congress 
has  not  been  idle.  Within  the  limits  of 
possibility  over  the  past  few  years  we 
have  attempted  to  provide  the  tools  with 
which  damage  can  be  imdone  and  fu- 
ture damage  prevented. 

And  the  Nixcm  administration,  too, 
has  demonstrated  Its  capacity  to  think 
in  terms  of  the  future,  and  to  plan  so 
that  we  may  better  be  able  to  meet  that 
future. 

I  call  to  mind  the  President's  state  of 
the  Union  message  which  devoted  it- 
self in  large  part  to  be  a  state  of  the  en- 
vironment message.  This,  it  will  be  re- 
called, was  followed  up  by  a  long,  care- 
fully thought  out  and  logically  stated 
message  on  the  envtronment  itself. 

Lest  yesterday's  speeches  be  allowed 
to  diminish  the  facts.  I  would  like  to 
summarize  the  37  points  which  Pres- 
ident Nixon  made  in  his  speech  on  the 
environment: 

Wats*  Pollution 

I.  Authorisation  of  M  billion  to  cover  the 
PedenU  share  of  910  bUlion  needed  for  con- 
struction of  municipal  waste  treatment 
plant*.  To  b«  allocated  at  a  rate  of  tl  bil- 
lion per  year  ore-  the  next  fotir  years,  with 
a  reaaaasament  In  1973  of  further  needs  for 
1973  and  subsequent  years. 

a.  Establlshn^ent  of  Environmental  Fi- 
nancing Authority  to  ensure  that  every  mu- 
nicipality can  finance  Its  share  of  treat- 
ment plant  construction  costs. 

3.  Revision  of  statutory  formula  govern- 
ing allocation  of  granu  for  treatment  plant 
constructloD,  to  permit  construction  of 
plant*  where  need  Is  greatest  and  where 
greatest  improvements  In  water  quality  vrlU 
result. 

4.  Requirement  that  treatment  plants  be 
built  to  prescribed  design,  operation  and 
maintenance  standards,  and  be  operated 
only  by  certified   operators. 

6.  RMjulrement  that  munlelpaUUea  tmpoa* 
users  fees  on  Industrial  users  sulBdent  to 
meet  costs  of  treating  Industrial  wastes. 

6.  R«qulr«ment  of  comprehensive  river 
basin  plans,  to  assure  that  construction  of 
municipal  treatment  plants  Is  complemented 
by  abatement  of  all  other  sources  of  water 
poUutlon. 

7.  Encouragement  of  construction  of  large- 
Kale,  regional  treatment  facilities. 

8.  Bxtenslan  of  Federal-State  water  quality 
standards  to  Include  precise  effluent  stand- 
ards for  all  Industrial  and  municipal  sources. 

9.  Provision  that  violation  of  established 
water  quality  standards  la  sufficient  cause  for 
co\irt  action. 

10.  Revision  of  Federal  enforcement  proce- 
dures to  permit  swifter  court  action  against 
those  In  violation  of  water  quality  standards. 

II.  Provldon  that  violation  of  establlahed 
water  quality  standards  is  subject  to  conrt- 
Impoaed  fines  of  up  to  $10,000  per  day. 

13.  A uthorl nation  for  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  seek  immediate  injunctions  where 
severe  water  pollution  threatens  Unmlnent 
danger  to  health  or  Irreversible  damage  to 
water  environment. 

19.  Extension  of  Federal  poUutlon  control 
authority  to  include  all  navigable  waters, 
both  Inter-  and  intrastate,  all  Interstate 
ground  waters,  the  United  States'  portion  of 
boundary  waters,  and  waters  of  the  Con- 
tiguous Zone. 

14.  Tripling  of  Federal  operating  grants  to 
state  poUnUon  agencies — from  glO  million 
now  to  (SO  million  in  197S. 


AH   POLLtmOIf 

15.  PubUcatlon  ot  new,  more  stringent 
motor  vehicle  emission*  standards  for  1073 
and  1976. 

18.  Revision  of  auto  emissions  enforcement 
procedures,  to  ensure  that  all  new  autoa  are 
in  compliance  with  Federal  standards. 

17.  AuthortzaUon  for  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare  to  regulate 
gasoline  composition  and  additives. 

18.  Initiation  of  a  research  and  develop- 
ment program  to  produce  an  unconvention- 
ally-powered, low-pollution  auto  within  five 
years. 

19.  Initiation  of  testing  and  evaluation 
programs  to  assist  private  developers  of  un- 
conventional, low-pollution  autos. 

30.  Establishment  of  national  air  quality 
standards,  with  the  states  preparing  abate- 
ment enforcement  plans  to  meet  national 
standards. 

21.  Accelerate  designation  of  Interstate  air 
quality  control  regions. 

22.  Establichment  of  national  emissions 
standards  for  pollutants  that  are  extremely 
hazardous  to  health  and  for  specified  classes 
of  new  facilities. 

23.  Extension  of  Federal  air  pollu^on  con- 
trol authority  to  both  Inter-  and  iKrastate 
situations. 

24.  Provision  that  violation  of  air  quality 
standards  and  national  emissions  standards 
are  subject  to  court-Imposed  fines  of  up  to 
•10.000  per  day. 

aOLm  WASTE  MANACnCXIfT 

38.  Re-dlrectlon  of  solid  waste  research  to- 
ward techniques  for  re-cycling  materials  and 
producing  packaging  materials  that  are  easily 
degradable. 

26.  Council  on  Environmental  QuaUty  to 
develop  oounty  payment  or  similar  system 
to  Insure  prompt  scrapping  and  re-cycling  of 
junk  automobUes. 

37.  CouncU  on  Environmental  Qtiallty  to 
work  with  appropriate  Industry  and  con- 
sumer groups  to  develop  other  Incentive*  or 
regulation*  for  re-cycUng  or  easier  disposal 
of  consumer  goods. 

INOUSTXIAL  INVOLVSKKNT 

38.  Establishment  of  National  Industrial 
Pollution  Control  Council. 

39.  Priority  treatment  for  patent  applica- 
tions which  could  aid  In  curbing  environ- 
mental abuses. 

PABXa  ANB  ■SCaSATION 

SO.  Pull  funding  of  the  8337  mlUlon  avaU- 
abl*  under  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund. 

31.  Review  of  all  Federally-owned  real  es- 
tate to  identify  propertlea  that  can  be  con- 
verted to  public  recreational  use,  or  sold, 
with  proceeds  used  to  acquire  additional 
recreational  areas. 

33  Relocation  of  Federal  Installation*  that 
occupy  location*  that  could  better  be  uaed 
for  other  purposes. 

33.  Provision  that  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  Is  maintained  or  In- 
creased as  a  source  of  funds  for  purchase  of 
lands  in  future  years. 

34.  Authorisation  for  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  to  convey  surplus  real  property 
to  State  and  local  government*  for  park 
and  recreaUonal  purposes  at  pubUc  benefit 
discounts  of  up  to  100  percent. 

35.  Revision  of  budget  accounting  proce- 
dures to  encourage  Federal  agencies  to  make 
more  efficient  use  of  their  properties. 

38.  Assistance  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments for  making  constnietlTe  recreational 
use  of  Idled  farmland*. 

87.  Authorization  of  long-term  contract* 
with  owners  of  Idled  farmland*  for  reforeat- 
atlon  and  other  Improvement*  for  public 
recreational  use. 

It  will  be  noted  that  many  of  theae 
potnta  tnvolre  action  which  the  Presi- 
dent hiouelf  is  undertaklnc.  or  direct- 


ing agencies  In  the  Federal  Oovemment 
to  take.  But  many  more  of  these  points 
Involve  a  responsibility  which  Is  being 
placed  squarely  on  the  shoulders  of 
Congress.  We  have  demonstrated  In  the 
past  our  ability  to  shoulder  these  re- 
sponsibilities; It  is  my  sincere  hoi>e  that 
political  considerations  will  be  shunted 
aside  so  that  we  may  discharge  our  duty 
in  this  matter  once  again  In  the  spirit 
of  Earth  Day. 

I  think  that  above  all  else  the  spirit  of 
Earth  Day  Is  one  of  thoughtfulness. 

It  involves  a  rededication  to  the  Ideal 
that  man  Is  a  rational  being,  capable  of 
Improving  his  life  on  this  planet  with- 
out destroying  the  planet  in  the  process. 

Earth  Day  Is  more  than  a  call  to  ac- 
tion. It  is  a  call  to  thoughtful,  logical 
and  foreslghted  action. 

Working  together,  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration and  this  Congress  can  achieve 
that  goal.  Working  at  odds  with  each 
other,  I  doubt  we  can. 

Mr.  President,  I  had  the  great  privilege 
yesterday  morning  of  addressing  a  large, 
overflow  audience  of  students  who  as- 
sembled at  9  o'clock  on  the  Circle  campus 
at  the  University  of  Illinois. 

Within  the  past  few  days,  I  also  had 
the  honor  and  privilege  of  addressing 
groups  of  4-H  students  in  Normal. 
Bloomington,  and  students  and  faculty 
members  and  editors  of  southern  Illi- 
nois newspapers  at  their  meeting  in 
Carbondale,  m. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ad- 
dress I  delivered  at  the  University  of 
Illinois  campus  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Rkcokd. 

There  being  no  objection  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcoid, 
as  follows : 

Aooans  OF  Ssnatob  PncT 

Today,  Earth  Day,  Is  a  day  without  prec- 
edent. Tou  and  I  are  here  because  we  share 
something — something  precious — and  yet  we 
realize  that  we  must  take  extraordinary 
and  unprecedented  measure*  to  preaerve 
that  something— our  home— the  planet 
earth. 

Each  of  us  know*  only  too  well  the  crUl* 
we  are  faced  with,  and  each  of  \u  knovrs 
only  too  weU  that  the  time  we  have  left 
to  deal  with  thU  crisis  Is  fast  expiring. 

Let  me  state  plainly,  this  1*  a  major  crlsU 
we  face.  Our  very  existence  Is  In  the  balance. 
If  we  do  not  meaningfully  deal  with,  and 
•olve.  theee  problem*,  then  we  won't  have 
to  worry  about  the  other  problem*  that  face 
us. 

So  today,  we  are  meeting  together,  and 
group*  Uke  this  are  meeting  aU  over  this 
nation  We  are  all  concerned  about  what  Is 
being  done  to  our  envlronn>ent,  and  we  must 
start  now  to  do  what  is  necessary  to  save 
ourselves  and  otir  world  from  aeU-destnic- 
tlon. 

From  the  earliest  times,  man  has  believed 
that  he  was  a  contestant  In  a  struggle  of 
domination  between  himself  and  nature.  He 
took  a  land,  green  and  fertile,  he  took  the 
air,  pure  and  freah,  he  took  the  water,  blue 
and  teeming  with  life,  and  he  decided  that 
be  bad  to  "dvlllae"  this  wUdemee*. 

He  did  dvlllze  and  tame  nature.  Man  won 
the  contest,  and  nature  was  defeated.  One 
of  the  resulU  of  thl*  victory  wa*  a  new 
word  which  we  all  know,  a  word  we  u*e  to 
describe  thl*  clvlUaatlon  of  ours.  That  word 
U,  of  courae.  pollutloa.  It  ha*  become  *uch 
a  poptilar  word  that  H  ba*  quite  a  variety 
<t  adjective*  praoedlng  It.  Than  U  air  pol- 
lution, water  poUutlon,  aoiaa  pollution,  ther- 
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mal   poUutlon,  soUd  waste  polluUon,  and 
even  thought  poUuttoD. 

Air  poUuUon  probably  concern*  us  most, 
because  though  the  air  we  breathe  i*  moat 
immediately  necessary  to  Ufe,  It  Is  also  un- 
speakably filthy.  In  1967,  183  million  tons 
of  contaminates  were  spewed  mto  our 
atmosphere.  In  1969,  this  increased  to  142 
million  tons — more  than  our  annual  ton- 
nage of  eteel  produced.  More  than  half  of 
this  aerial  contamlnaUon  consUt*  of  car- 
bon monoxide,  most  of  It  from  cars,  trucks, 
and  buse*  with  mternal  combustion  en- 
gines. 

Water  poUutlon  has  been  a  problem  recog- 
nized for  many  years.  Lake  Erie  Is  virtually 
a  dead  sea,  and  Lake  Michigan  could  suf- 
fer a  similar  fate.  Every  river  system  in 
America  suffers  from  some  degree  of  poUu- 
tlon. The  Cuyahoga  River  of  Ohio,  for  ex- 
ample, catches  fire  periodically.  Even  the 
oceans  are  not  too  big  to  be  immune  from 
dangerous  pollution.  A  recent  study  dis- 
covered a  five  square  mile  area  of  water  oS 
the  New  York  shore  where  no  living  orga- 
nisms oould  be  found.  Thor  Heyerdahl  noted 
that  when  he  saUed  In  the  Kon  Tiki  30 
years  ago.  the  ocean  waters  were  beautlfuUy 
pure.  However.  In  his  Utest  trip  In  the  Ra, 
he  found  garbage  and  debrl*  floating  In  the 
middle  of  the  ocean. 

Solid  waste  disposal  is  an  ever  Increasing 
problem.  A  year's  rubbish  from  10,000  per- 
sons covers  an  acre  of  ground  7  feet  deep. 
Our  total  solid  waste  production  each  year 
amounts  to  over  3.6  bllUon  tons — enough 
to  flu  the  Panama  Canal  (our  times  over. 
We  are  fast  approaching  the  point  of  smoth- 
ering In  our  own  garbage.  In  fact.  If  the  per 
capita  rate  stays  the  same,  the  total  annual 
production  of  combustible  waste  alone  will 
rise  from  193  mllUon  to  176  mllUon  ton*  by 
the  year  2000.  which  will  be  enough  to  bury 
all  of  Washington,  D.C.  In  80  feet  of  trash. 

Thermal  pollution  treatens  the  life  of 
some  marine  species  by  adding  abnormally 
high-temperature  water,  threatening  the 
plant  and  animal  marine  Ufe,  the  purity  of 
our  water,  the  livelihood  ot  fishermen,  and 
ultimately  the  food  source  for  million*  of 
people  the  world  over. 

At  thl*  time,  there  are  aeven  nuclear  plants 
planned  for  the  Lake  Michigan  ahore.  I  do 
not  believe  we  should  go  ahead  with  these 
potential  poUuteia  untU  we  know  for  rare 
what  the  conaequenoe*  of  their  operation  wUl 
be.  and  untU  we  are  aasured  that  these  con- 
■equence*  wlU  not  threaten  our  lake  and  Um 
life  that  depends  on  It. 

Noise  pollution  t — ^w^l.  U  you  have  ever 
stopped  to  actuaUy  listen.  Just  listen  to  the 
sounds  of  the  city,  the  honor  of  noise  pol- 
lution Is  evident  enough  to  you.  ThU  U  not 
only  unpleasant.  It  I*  unhealthy.  Functional 
hearing  problem*  are  Increaaing  a*  the  ptire 
and  aUnple  result  of  too  much  noise.  Can 
we  *tlU  remember  what  peace  and  sUence 
sound  like? 

But  these  forma  of  poUutlon  are  weU 
known  to  you. 

There  1*  another  dimension  to  poUutlon, 
however,  that  1*  too  often  overlooked.  I  am 
speaking  of  the  environment  of  the  home* 
In  our  cities.  When  parent*  discover  their 
children  confronted  by  rats  In  their  homes, 
as  big  a*  cat*,  they  realize  they  are  Uvlng  with 
the  most  devaaUtlng.  aU  pervasive,  form  of 
pollution  that  breeds  despair. 

To  many,  this  form  of  poUutlon  1*  the 
most  urgent,  but  It  seem*  to  be  getting  far 
too  Uttle  attention. 

A  few  years  ago,  it  seemed  that  everyone 
was  anxloiu  to  get  the  rats  out  of  our  dty'a 
homes.  Under  pubUc  pressure.  Congress  au- 
thorized 830  mlUlon  to  be  spent  for  each  o< 
the  years  1968  and  1989  for  rodent  controL 
When  this  was  done,  everyone  seemed  to 
focus  their  attention  elsewhere.  Some  people 
couldnt,  though.  The  people  who  sttH  abared 
their  beds  and  their  food  and  their  Uvea  with 
rat*    couldnt    pretend    the    proUem    was 
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solved,  for  Indeed  It  wasnt.  In  1968,  the 
Congress  Just  didn't  get  arotmd  to  appro- 
priating the  820  million,  and  In  1989,  only 
815  mllUon  was  appropriated.  Of  the  orig- 
inally authorlaed  840  mlUlon,  only  815  mU- 
Uon  was  ever  actually  spent. 

If  the  pubUc's  attention  span  Is  so  short 
that  this  was  aUowed  to  happen  without  an 
agonized  response,  then  what  can  we  expect 
to  happen  with  the  other  proposals  for  pol- 
lution control?  Our  sense  of  values  and  our 
sense  of  morality  should  be  outraged  at  this 
lack  of  total  commitment.  Pollution  Is  an  all 
encompassing  Issue  that  cries  out  for  no  less 
than  fuU,  and  immediate  commitment. 

We  mtist  consider  the  problems  tit  rats  In 
the  homes  a*  much  a  problem  of  pollution 
as  we  do  the  poUutlon  of  the  air.  For  they 
are  both  forms  of  poUutlon,  and  they  both 
have  a  common  basis  for  our  dlsgtist  and 
lUtlmate  rejection  as  a  part  of  our  lives.  What 
concern  can  an  individual  have  for  clean  air, 
lakes  or  rivers  who  lives  amidst  human  debris 
and  filth  on  every  side? 

It  Is  not  Just  too  bad  that  a  child  of  a  poor 
family  must  share  his  hc»ne  with  rats.  It  la 
Unmoral. 

It  Is  not  Just  too  bad  that  our  air  and  water 
and  land  are  poUuted,  It  Is  Immoral. 

This  Is  the  basic  question  here  today;  this 
Is  the  point  we  must  realize.  Pollution,  of  our 
homes,  of  our  cities,  of  our  nation,  is  basically 
the  Inevitable  consequence  of  neglect,  and 
for  this  neglect  to  go  on  unchecked  would  be 
Immoral. 

The  heritage  that  was  ours  was  a  land  of 
beauty  and  wonder.  We  are  the  age  that  has 
the  choice  of  dther  destroying  It,  or  pre- 
serving It.  The  choice  Is  ours.  In  making  that 
choice,  we  must  ask  ourselves  whether  we 
have  the  right  to  deny  to  our  descendants 
that  which  was  cherished  and  passed  on  to 
u*  by  our  forefathers.  In  any  decision  we 
make  that  affects  our  environment,  we  must 
realize  that  there  ts  a  definite  morality  which 
must  dictate  our  actions. 

We  cannot,  we  must  not,  look  on  poUutlon 
as  a  matter  of  expediency,  or  comfort.  It  is  a 
matter  of  Ufe  and  death. 

Here,  though.  Is  where  this  issue  becomes 
difficult  for  each  of  us.  Because  this  is  an 
issue  of  moraUty,  there  t^e  certain  Inescapa- 
ble consequences.  We  must  each  realize  that 
we  have  an  Individual  responsibility.  And 
because  of  this  responslbUity,  each  of  us 
must  come  to  realize  that  we  wiU  have  to 
irinfc»  a  personal  commitment,  and  each  of 
u*  wlU  have  to  make  significant  sacrifice*. 

Each  of  UB  must  become  our  brother's 
keeper.  Uttering  must  be  recognized  a*  a  sm 
(tgminst  humanity.  No  one  must  be  allowed  to 
mindlessly  throw  tnab  or  even  a  cigarette 
butt — an  object  so  smaU — on  the  ground. 
There  are  over  400  thousand  tons  of  ciga- 
rette butts  Uttering  our  landscape  every 
year!  We  must  rethink  aU  of  our  action*  in 
thU  light,  that  we  have  no  right  to  foul  our 
common  home. 

We  must  also  realize  that  we  are  going  to 
have  to  rethink  our  >tandarda  of  luxury  and 
neeeaalty.  For  instance,  our  uae  ot  tiectrldty 
ought  to  be  teconaldered. 

The  utUitle*  flU  our  needs  for  electricity. 
We  cannot,  on  the  one  hand,  condemn  utU- 
Itles  for  making  effort*  to  provide  us  with 
electricity,  and  then  turn  arotuid  and  flU  our 
bouses  with  endlea*  riectrlcal  gadget*.  We 
demand  from  the  utUitte*  that  they  always 
■upjdy  OS  with  enough  electrldty  to  run  our 
electric  toothbruahe*,  our  electric  knives,  our 
electric  blanket*,  our  electric  can  openers, 
and  aU  the  other  modem  conveniences  of  our 
sodety.  But  we  never  stop  to  consider  that 
because  of  our  excessive  electrical  demands, 
the  utlUtles  must  keep  building  and  operat- 
ing polluting  power  piant*.  The  first  ^ep  to 
help  clean  up  poDnUon  oauaed  by  ow- 
■wotkaa  power  oampanlas  1*  to  rednoe  tieo- 
trical  rtwnanile  that  •vary  bosM  makas,  and 
we  ahould  begin  to  ■eriomly  conridic  this 
fact  now. 


In  the  last  analysis.  It  Is  people  who  cause 
pollution.  And  right  now,  there  are  too  many 
people.  By  the  year  2000,  the  population  of 
the  world  wlU  have  doubled  to  7  bllUon,  and 
m  those  thirty  years,  the  United  States  wlU 
add  another  100  mlUlon  people,  while  the 
population  of  Cailcago  wlU  rise  to  10  million. 
It  is  time  now  to  grapple  with  the  difficult 
question  of  family  size.  This  Is  espedaUy 
difficult  because  of  the  questions  of  privacy 
and  personal  choice  Involved.  However,  this 
WlU  have  to  be  weighed  Individually  against 
the  consideration  of  the  common  good.  Since 
scientists  tell  us  that  a  birthrate  of  2  chil- 
dren per  famUy  would  be  necessary  to  hold 
the  line  against  further  population  Increases, 
each  couple  must  ask  themselves  what  sacri- 
fices they  are  obligated  to  make,  whether 
after  a  certain  point,  adoption  ml^t  be  a 
logical  step  rather  than  adding  another  birth. 
AU  of  the  questions  I  have  raised  wlU  have 
to  be  answered  IndlvlduaUy.  The  coUectlve 
response  of  the  community  wUl  determine 
the  extent  of  success  or  faUure  that  wlU  be 
ours. 

There  Is  also  a  responslbUity  of  the  busi- 
ness community.  It  Is  no  less  an  issue  of  sur- 
vival to  them.  That  community  wlU  also  have 
to  consider  the  moral  questions  Involved,  and 
wlU  have  to  balance  progress  against  sur- 
vival. 

In  the  past,  many  businesses,  along  with 
everyone  else,  acted  without  consideration  to 
the  environment  as  did  government  regula- 
tory agendes.  I  can  find  few  instances  where 
such  agencies  even  showed  superflclal  con- 
cern about  the  environment.  However,  busi- 
ness was  second  only  to  the  scientific  com- 
mvmlty  m  realizing  how  seriously  our  en- 
vironment was  deteriorating,  and  business 
began  to  devote  some  of  it*  earnings  to  pro- 
tecting and  developing  the  environment  iMig 
before  pubUc  interest,  such  as  Is  evident  to- 
day, ever  was  imagined.  Only  far  too  late  in 
the  day  has  the  Issue  of  the  environment 
caught  the  pubUc's  attention  as  a  whole. 
Now,  pubUc  opinion  Is  putting  added  prea- 
Bures  on  the  business  community  to  safe- 
guard the  environment. 

I  beUeve  that  corporation*,  ovmed  by 
milUons  of  dtlzen-stockholders  should  be 
vigorously  urged  to  make  environmental  pro- 
tection a  basic  consideration  In  any  corpo- 
rate decision. 

It  must  be  their  responslbUity  to  do  all 
they  can  to  Insure  that  the  concerns  of  the 
environment  as  weU  as  the  concern*  of  their 
stockholders  should  both  be  given  their  ut- 
most attention.  Those  who  ovim  stock  would 
like  to  realize  a  profit  on  their  investment, 
but  they  are  also  dtizens  who  want  to  do 
what  they  can  to  save  our  environment. 
Consumers  want  their  products  at  the  lowest 
possible  price  but  also  they  realize  the  neces- 
sity of  indudlng  in  the  product  price  an 
aUowance  for  aU  necessary  Bte|^  to  be  taken 
by  a  business  to  preserve  our  most  predous 
heritage. 

Government,  too.  Is  responsible  to  a  large 
extent  for  poUutlon.  Cities  and  munlclpaU- 
tles  have  been,  and  many  stUl  are.  discharg- 
ing himdreds  of  mUUona  of  gaUons  of  raw 
sewage  into  this  xiatlon's  waterways  every 
day.  The  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  Oreat 
Lakes  Naval  Training  Station  and  Fort 
Sheridan  are  among  the  major  poUutors  of 
Lake  Michigan.  I  applaud  the  President  for 
recenUy  adding  8200  mUUon  to  the  mlUtary 
budget  for  jxjUutlon  control  and  taking  the 
same  amount  out  of  the  budget  for  the  ABM. 
It  Is  both  easy  and  inaccurate  to  blame 
just  one  section  of  our  community  for  our 
environmental  problems.  Industry,  govern- 
ment, and  most  of  aU,  Individual  dtizens  are 
responsible.  If  we  are  to  survive,  we  mtist 
realise  that  each  of  us,  and  each  segment  of 
o\ir  society,  must  make  intense  and  unprece- 
dented elforta  to  stop  the  poUutlng  that  each 
of  us  creates.  We  must  start  now,  rl|^t  now, 
to  clean  up  this  mess,  to  ^ange  o\ir  habit* 
of  over  f^n!ffi"«*"g  and  mindless  Uttering,  to 
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make  this  land  of  our*  into  a  place  where, 
once  again,  man  can  glory  In  tbe  wonder  and 
beauty  of  nature. 

I  mentioned  before  that  air  pollution,  as 
we  all  know,  la  one  of  the  forma  of  pollution 
that  moat  concerns  us.  In  the  large  cities  of 
this  nauon.  estimates  as  to  the  amount  of 
air  pollution  caused  by  car  engines  run  as 
high  as  80.  Obviously,  U  we  could  elimi- 
nate automobile  discbarges  as  a  form  of  air 
pollution,  a  giant  step  would  be  taken 
toward  achieving  clean,  pure,  fresh  air. 

The  auto  Industry  has  for  years  been  de- 
voting time  and  money  to  research  and  de- 
velopment of  a  cleaner  Internal  combustion 
engine  and  to  alternative  power  sources  such 
as  the  external  combustion  engine. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  automobile  indus- 
try c\irrently  spends  about  tl60  million  an- 
nually for  research  and  technology  into  con- 
trolling emission  pollution,  or  about  916  per 
car  per  year. 

In  the  area  of  style  and  design  changes, 
the  auto  industry  annually  spends  more 
than  $1  billion  annually,  which  amounts 
to  about  9140  per  car  per  year. 

In  the  past,  the  money  that  the  auto  In- 
dustry spent  to  Investigate  how  to  clean  up 
the  air  might  have  been  sufficient. 

Now.  however,  we  acknowledge  that  pol- 
lution must  be  stopped  and  stopped  now. 
With  this  as  a  basic  supposition,  we  can 
then  look  at  priorities.  Which  U  more  im- 
portant, a  new  car  with  attractive  styling 
chADgea,  or  a  new  non-polluttng  engine?  In 
answering  this  question  we  must  consider 
the  moral  implications  of  our  answers. 

Admittedly.  thU  Is  a  very  difficult  deci- 
sion to  make,  because  not  only  is  the  ques- 
tion of  poUution  on  the  line,  but  the  econ- 
omy of  this  nation  Is  also  involved.  The 
problem  la  a  sophisticated  one.  and  de- 
mands a  aophlstlcated  answer.  We  must  be 
wary  of  solutions  which  are  too  quick  and 
too  easy.  However,  we  must  not  let  the  enor- 
mity of  the  problem  discourage  us  from 
suggesting  sincere  solutions,  for  there  is  no 
longer  any  excuse  not  to  begin  to  do  what  is 
necessary,  now. 

I  beUeve  that  both  the  automobile  in- 
dustry and  the  American  public  must  come 
to  grips  with  what  the  problem  U,  and  de- 
termine to  do  what  is  necessary  to  solve  It. 
This  will  require  money,  and  lots  of  it.  An 
amoxint  of  money  proportionate  to  the  prob- 
lem should  be  committed  to  research  and 
development  of  an  alternative  power  source 
that  does  not  pollute.  An  obvious  example 
here  Is  the  steam  engine,  or  Ranklne  Cycle 
Propulsion  System  which  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee  stated  is  "a  satisfactory 
alternative  to  the  present  Internal  Com- 
busUon  Engine  in  terms  of  performance, 
and  a  superior  engine  in  terms  of  emis- 
sions." 

If  the  automobile  Industry  were  to  switch 
over  to  a  radical  new  power  system  such 
aa  thU.  it  Is  estimated  tliat  the  cost  would 
be  in  the  neighborhood  of  $2  billion.  This 
seems  a  great  deal  of  money,  but  we  should 
keep  in  mind  that  the  money  spent  in  one 
year  on  style  chtmges  Is  more  than  a  billion 
dollars  a  year. 

Considering  the  lmmei)se  problem  we  are 
faced  with,  we  have  to  come  up  with  some 
new.  bold,  different  ideas.  Perhaps  one  such 
idea  would  be  for  the  automobile  Industry 
to  consider  spending  as  much  money  on  the 
development  and  eventual  changeover  to  a 
system  such  as  the  external  combustion  en- 
gine as  they  now  spend  on  style  changes. 
This  of  course  would  mean  very  little  money 
available  for  style  changes.  Perhaps  it  might 
even  mean  that  the  auto  industry  )oln  to- 
gether and  declare  a  moratorium  for  sev- 
eral years  on  all  non-essential  style  changes, 
and  pledge  that  the  money  normally  used 
for  these  purposes  be  spent  on  urgent  re- 
search and  development  programs.  Then  we 
might  be  a  great  deal  closer  to  the  go«U  of 
clean  air  for  our  lungs. 


Such  a  step  would  be  radical  and  un- 
precedented. It  would  mean  that  additional 
billions  would  be  available  for  the  immense 
task  with  which  we  are  faced.  It  would 
mean  that  little  or  no  federal  tax  money 
would  be  needed. 

But  if  the  consumer  Is  not  willing  to 
sacrifice  such  luxuries  as  style  changes  In 
cars  so  that  he  can  breathe  clean  air.  then 
we  are  Just  paying  lip  service  to  the  problem 
of  pollution. 

I  believe  that  it  is  not  too  much  to  ask 
To  not  strike  meaningfully  at  the  root  of 
the  problem  will  result  in  Just  patchwork 
attempu  to  alleviate  a  spreading  cancer 
If  ihU  Is  too  much  to  uk.  then  we  may  as 
well  all  go  home,  and  sit  on  our  uands.  and 
wait  for  the  inevitable  end. 

The  problem  of  environmental  pollution 
is  great  and  immediate  and  unprecedented 
It  is  immoral  to  allow  this  problem  to  con- 
tinue. We  must,  then,  take  the  great,  im- 
medUte,  and  unprecedented  steps  that  the 
morality  of  survival  demands. 

We  must  each,  as  individuals,  as  commu- 
nities, as  corporations,  as  a  nation,  make 
those  painful  decisions  that  are  required. 
As  individuals,  you  must  ask  yourselves  the 
following  type  of  quesUons:  will  you  make  a 
personiU  commitment  to  stop  pollution  as 
weU  as  demand  It  of  corporations?  Are  you 
willing  to  ride  a  bike  to  the  librarv  or  to 
the  store  instead  of  driving?  Will  you  cut 
down  on  your  use  of  electric  appliances?  Will 
you  stop  littering  the  ground  and  demand- 
ing a  differently  styled  car  each  year? 

Before  we  throw  trash  on  the  ground,  or 
buy  an  electrical  gadget,  or  demand  a  differ- 
ently styled  car  every  year,  we  must,  in  the 
words  of  Rene  Dubos.  give  due  consideration 
■to  the  wind  and  the  stars,  to  the  flowers 
and  the  beasts,  to  smiling  and  weeplne  hu- 
manity." 
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SENATOR  MAONUSON'S  PLAN  FOR  A 
WORLD  ENVIRONMENTAL  INSTI- 
TUTE 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Washington    (Mr. 
Macnuson)    has  been  a  leader  in  the 
struggle  for  a  better  environment  here 
in  the  United  SUtes.  His  low-emission 
vehicle  procurement   bill   was   the  first 
major  antipollution  measure  to  be  passed 
by  the  Senate  this  year.  His  National 
Transportation  Act  has  been  the  subject 
of  hearings  before  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, which  he  chairs,  and  promises  to 
provide   transportation  systems  In  the 
future  that  are  compatible  with  environ- 
mental and  social  needs.  He  has  also  es- 
tablished an  Environmental  Subcommit- 
tee on  the  Commerce  Committee,  and 
that  subcommittee — chaired  by  the  able 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)— has 
held  important  hearings  on  pesticide  and 
herbicide  use  that  led  directly  to  restric- 
tions being  placed  on  the  most  dangerous 
of  these  chemicals. 

Recently.  Senator  Maonuson  has  made 
a  dramatic  new  proposal  in  the  field  of 
enviroiunental  quality,  a  proposal  that 
would  enlist  the  support  of  all  nations 
In  a  cooperative  effort  to  deal  with  inter- 
national problems  of  pollution  and  ecol- 
ogy. He  has  called  for  the  creation  of  a 
World  Environmental  Institute  in  a  Sen- 
ate resolution  that  he  plans  to  introduce 
shortly.  As  a  cosponsor  of  that  resolu- 
tion. I  hope  that  all  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate win  become  attuned  to  Senator  Mac- 
NusoN's  thinking  on  this  matter  and  will 
press  for  early  consideration  of  his  pwr- 
posal. 
The   World   Environmental   Institute 


that  Senator  Macnuson  envisions  would 
have  two  major  functions.  First,  it  would 
serve  as  an  international  "clearinghouse" 
on  environmental  knowledge  and  stud- 
ies; and  second.  It  would  serve  as  a  global 
research  center  for  international  envi- 
ronmental problems. 

The  deUils  of  the  Institute,  its  need  and 
its  justification,  are  outlined  in  an  ex- 
cellent speech  that  Senator  Macnuson 
made  last  week  at  the  International  Geo- 
science  Electronics  Symposium  here  in 
Washington.  The  Senator  won  the  pledge 
of  the  scientists  he  addressed  to  help 
liim  in  his  effort  to  create  this  Institute 
This  is  a  tribute  both  to  his  commitment 
and  to  the  essenUal  worthiness  of  his 
proposal. 

In  order  to  give  the  Senate  the  bene- 
fit of  Senator  Macnuson's  thinking  on 
this  matter,  and  in  order  to  encourage 
my  colleagues  to  add  their  names  to  those 
of  the  30  cosponsors  of  Senator  Macnu- 
son's  resolution.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  Senator  Macntj- 
SONS  recent  speech  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

A  World  View  or  thx  ENvnioNMKNT 
(Remarks  of  Senator  WAaaut  O.  BCacndson 
before    the   second    annual    International 
Qeoecience  Electronics  Symposium    Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  AprU  16.  1870) 

I  am  deeply  honored  by  your  welcoming 
me  to  this  InternaUonal  Symposium,  and  I 
in  turn  would  like  to  re-extend  the  welcome 
of  the  United  SUtes  to  those  of  you  who  have 
come  here  from  foreign  lands.  I  know  your 
Symposium  will  be  a  success;  for  you  have 
assembled  here  a  vast  amount  of  talent,  ex- 
perience, and  achievement  from  many  na- 
tions. ' 

Problems  of  the  environment  are  an  appro- 
priate focal  point  for  this  Symposium,  not 
only  because  the  United  States  is  experienc- 
ing a  period  of  intense  environmental  aware- 
ness but  also — as  our  visitors  can  tell  us 

because  the  United  States  has  no  monopoly 
on  environmental  problems  or  environmental 
concern.  Few.  if  any.  environmental  ills  are 
unique  to  a  particular  country.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  Isolated  species  of  wildlife  whose 
existence  Is  threatened.  mo«t  environmental 
problems — like  pollution — are  common  to  all 
industrialized  naUons.  regardless  of  their 
sixe  or  form  of  government. 

V7e  are  all  familiar,  for  example,  with  the 
problems  of   the   United  States   and  other 
Western  naUons;  but  It  is  Interesting  to  note 
that  the  Soviet  Union  Is  undergoing  environ- 
mental difficulties  similar  to  our  own.  Pol- 
luants  from  pulp  mllU  are  quicky  destroying 
beauUful  Lake  Baikal,  and  a  recent  accident 
in  a  chemical  plant  Is  known  to  have  killed 
millions  of  flsh  In  an  important  Soviet  river. 
And  while  we  in  the  United  States  are  still 
in  the  "Ulking  stage"  with  respect  to  noise 
pollution,  the  Soviets  have  already  taken  ac- 
tion :  cars  and  trucks  are  no  longer  permitted 
to  drive  through  Moscow  during  the  hours 
when  most  Muscovites  are   asleep.   Perhaps 
these  developments  foretell  a  new  contest  to 
replace  the  arms  race  and  the  space  race :  an 
•environment  race"   between   the  East   and 
the  West  to  see  who  will  have  the  cleanest 
air  and  water  and  the  quietest  streeU.  This 
would  be  a  healthy  and  welcome  form  of 
competition  indeed. 

Yet  the  problems  of  environmental  quality 
are  global  in  scope  and  extend  far  beyond  the 
industrialized  nations  of  tbe  East  and  West. 
Rapid  population  growth  and  economic  de- 
velopment efforts  make  the  environment  a 
problem  for  the  modernizing  nations  of  the 
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world  as  well— regardless  of  their  political 
systems  or  thelx  foralgn  policy.  The  Ganges 
River  in  India  U  mora  polluted  than  tha 
Rhine;  DDT  is  spread  far  more  thickly  in  the 
tropics  than  in  North  America.  Any  naUon 
that  hopes  to  increaw  its  Gross  National 
Product,  its  per  capita  consumption,  or  other 
indices  of  economic  growth  Is  faced  with  aa 
inescapable  dilemma  about  the  Impact  of 
such  development  on  Its  environment. 

With  this  realization  in  mind— that  en- 
vironmental problems  are  rooted  in  the 
growth  of  populaUon  and  technology,  not 
in  Ideology— I  want  to  share  with  you  to- 
night a  special  hope,  a  hope  that  I  be- 
lieve Is  more  than  Just  a  dream.  It  Is  a  hope 
bom  of  concern  for  the  dosens  of  modemlx- 
Ing  nations  for  whom  environmental  quality 
U  a  necessarily  low  priority  today  but  for 
whom  the  experience  of  the  industrialized 
nations  could  provide  valuable  assistance 
in  making  economic  growth  and  environ- 
mental quaUty  compatible.  These  nations 
have  seen,  and  desire,  the  glamorous  fruits 
of  Industrialization;  and  most  of  them  have 
not  yet  paiised  to  consider  questions  of 
ecology  that  we  Ignored  ourselves  for  genera- 
tions. A  cooperaUve  International  effort 
could  clarify  the  choices  these  nations  face 
and  could  help  them  avoid  the  costly  mis- 
takes that  we  made  in  slmUar  stages  of  our 
own  development. 

But  my  hope  la  bom  of  other,  more  oml- 
noua  concerns  about  the  International  as- 
pecta  of  environmental  quality;  concern 
about  DDT  being  found  In  the  fat  of  Ant- 
arctic penguins;  concern  about  the  oil  glob- 
ules that  now  dot  the  surface  of  the  oceans; 
concern  about  the  ateady  bolld-up  of  carbon 
dioxide  In  ths  Earth's  atmosphere.  These 
findings  indlcat.  that  international  coopera- 
tion OD  environmental  problems  would  t>e 
more  than  helpful — it  may  hold  that  key  to 
survival  for  aU  of  mankind. 

I  know  that  it  Isn't  fashionable  today  to 
raise  tbe  Issue  of  survival  when  speaking 
of  the  environment.  We  are  told  not  to  be 
alarmists,  not  to  Jeopardize  public  support 
for  environmental  programs  by  raising  un- 
justified fears.  But  the  rate  at  which  the 
nations  of  the  world  are  pumping  poisons 
Into  the  air.  the  water,  and  tbe  soU  makes 
survival  a  very  real  iasue  in  the  long  run.  No 
portion  of  the  complex  chaln-of-llfe  on  thla 
planet  can  die  without  threatening  all  other 
forms  of  Ufe;  the  "death"  of  the  oceans, 
for  example,  might  seal  the  fate  of  mankind. 
The  Issue  that  this  raises  Is  stark:  no  na- 
tion can  survive  while  other  nations  perish; 
no  country  can  prosper  while  other  countries 
pollute  the  ocean  and  the  atmosphere.  Ul- 
timately, for  man  to  continue  his  existence 
on  this  planet.  International  cooperation 
and  understanding  wlU  have  to  prevalL  A 
pragmatic  concern  for  survival  will  force 
us  to  achieve  what  an  idealistic  concern  for 
peace  and  friendship  never  could :  the  realiza- 
tion that  we  are  all  brothers,  destined  to 
perish  or  prosper  together  as  a  species. 

Adial  Stevenson,  an  American  who  was 
really  a  citizen  of  tbe  world,  summed  up  this 
realization  long  ago.  He  wrote  that: 

"We  aU  travel  together,  passengers  oo  a 
little  spaceahlp,  dependent  on  Its  vulnerable 
reserves  of  air  and  soU;  all  committed  for 
our  safety  to  Its  security  and  peace;  pre- 
served from  annihilation  only  by  the  care, 
the  work,  and  tbe  love  we  give  our  fragUe 
craft." 

Ironically,  we  had  to  launch  spaceships  of 
our  own  before  we  saw  wliat  Stevenson  had 
seen:  Earth  Is  a  spaceahlp  herself,  on  which 
every  ntember  of  the  himian  race  travels 
together  through  the  solar  system  and  the 
infinite  universe.  An  Apollo  astronaut  on  the 
lunar  surface  can  block  out  the  vialon  of 
otir  distant  planet  simply  by  lifting  hla 
thumb.  When  he  looks  at  Earth,  he  can  see 
no  national  boundaries,  no  capitals,  no  place 
names,  no  annles.  An  he  can  see  Is  a  tUiy. 


shining  baU  suspended  In  tbe  black  void  of 
outer  space. 

Moat  of  us  will  never  stand  on  tbe  moon. 
That  makes  our  task  even  more  dlfflctilt  than 
tbe  astronauts'.  We  must  learn  to  see  Earth 
aa  the  astronauts  have  seen  it,  yet  we  must 
do  so  without  ever  leaving  the  ground.  If  we 
can  achieve  this  vision — and  we  must  achieve 
it — we  will  (x>ncentrate  less  on  the  issues  that 
divide  mankind  and  more  on  those  matters 
that  emphasize  our  common  problems  and 
our  inter-dependence.  We  will  realize  that 
pollution  of  the  Yangtze,  the  Ghanges.  the 
Rhine,  or  the  Dnieper  Is  no  less  important  to 
our  continued  existence  than  pollution  of 
the  Missouri  and  the  Potomac.  We  will  learn 
that  DDT  la  no  less  hazardous  to  us  all  If  It 
Is  sprayed  on  the  Indian  subcontinent  Instead 
of  on  the  United  States.  And  we  will  see  that 
all  wastes  and  poisons  from  around  the  world 
mingle  together  In  our  common  environ- 
ment— the  air.  the  water,  and  the  soil — to 
form  a  blanket  of  danger  that  envelops  the 
guilty  and  innocent  alike. 

When  we  achieve  this  understanding,  we 
have  only  two  alternatives  available:  action 
or  despair.  To  despair  Is  to  forget  mankind's 
greatest  virtues:  his  ability  to  cooperate,  his 
ability  to  pass  knowledge  between  peoples 
and  between  generations,  his  ability  to  estab- 
lish goals  for  himself  and  to  work  vmtll  those 
goals  have  been  met.  Even  with  the  aid  of 
these  abilities,  however,  action  will  not  be 
easy.  We  will  have  to  overcome  centuries  of 
mistrust,  generations  of  conflicting  Ideolo- 
gies, and  years  of  suspicion  and  fear.  But  we 
will  never  be  alone:  no  nation,  no  govern- 
ment can  ignore  the  Issue  of  survival. 

Fortunately,  there  are  many  International 
organizations  working  today  to  bring  about 
controls  on  pollution  and  harmful  sub- 
stances— the  United  Nations,  NATO,  and  the 
Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and 
Development,  to  name  only  a  few.  These 
groups  are  attempting  to  establish  interna- 
tional treaties,  inspection  procedtires,  and 
environmental  police  powers.  Their  success — 
and  the  success  of  many  similar  organiza- 
tions— IB  essential  to  all  men. 

But  these  organizations.  Important  as  they 
are,  cannot  provide  one  vital  function  that 
must  be  performed:  the  gathering  and  dis- 
semination of  environmental  information  to 
all  nations  of  the  world.  Since  each  of  us  has 
a  stake  in  the  environmental  quality  of  other 
nations,  we  cannot  afford  to  work  only 
through  existing  international  organizations 
that  include  some  nations  and  exclude  oth- 
ers. NATO  by  definition  Involves  only  one 
community  of  nations;  the  United  Nations 
excludes  the  largest  country  in  the  world. 

In  addition,  each  of  the  existing  organiza- 
tions on  the  world  environmental  front  Is 
political  In  nature  and  is  involved  In  disputes 
between  different  nations  and  blocks  of  na- 
tions. Even  though  politics  will  play  an  Im- 
portant part  In  environmental  treaties  and 
arbitrations,  politics  must  not  be  allowed  to 
Interfere  with  the  free  flow  of  Information 
and  knowledge  between  all  nations  and  all 
people.  The  world  pool  of  knowledge  and 
talent  is  a  reaource  that  belongs,  like  the  air 
and  water,  to  all  mankind.  No  nation  should 
be  denied  access  to  this  pool  becaiise  of  po- 
litical disputes  with  other  nations.  In  fact, 
the  solution  to  international  environmental 
disputes  may  binge  on  the  sharing  of  knowl- 
edge and  technology  by  all  nations  alike. 
This  knowledge  includes  more  than  conven- 
tional enTlronmental  techniques — the  tech- 
nology of  mass  transportation,  housing  de- 
velopment, and  automobile  safety  are  clearly 
reUted. 

So  tonight,  I  am  proposing  for  the  first 
time  that  a  new  international  organization 
be  created.  This  organlzaUon,  which  might 
be  called  the  World  Environmental  Institute, 
would  serve  as  a  central  information  center 
for  all  nations  of  the  world.  Every  nation- 
regardless  of  it!  form  of  government  or  Its  in- 


ternational and  domestic  policies — could 
consult  the  Institute  for  expert  advice  on  all 
forms  of  environmental  problems.  The  Inatl- 
tute  would  serve  both  as  a  research  center 
and  as  the  repository  of  that  worldwide  pool 
of  knowledge  and  talent.  Through  the  use 
of  computers,  any  country  coula  obtain  a 
thorough  guide  to  the  scientists  and  scientific 
studies  around  the  world  that  relate  to  a  par- 
ticular environmental  problem. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Institute,  a  con- 
tinual exchange  of  scientists  and  techno- 
logical Information  between  the  countries  of 
the  world  would  be  pyosslble  on  a  non-politi- 
cal basis — ^not  simply  on  the  unilateral  scale 
of  today  but  on  a  multilateral  level  never 
dreamed  of  before.  Task  forces  could  be  set 
up— consultants  who  would  work  as  a  team 
and  on  request  visit  the  distant  parts  of  the 
globe  to  tmdertake  special  projects.  A  con- 
stant flow  of  specialists  between  the  Insti- 
tute and  other  public  and  private  research 
centers  throughout  the  world  would  Insure 
a  balance  In  the  Institutes  personnel  and 
purpose. 

The  Institute  would  be  an  International 
organization  similar  In  spirit  and  purpose  to 
the  Olympic  Games;  but,  like  the  Games,  it 
would  not  heal  the  political  divisions  of  the 
world,  even  with  respect  to  environmental 
problems.  International  environmental  dis- 
putes would  continue  to  rage,  with  British 
soot  falling  on  Swedish  forests  and  with  an 
Egyptian  dam  upsetting  the  ecology  of  the 
Mediterranean.  The  Institute  would  not  at- 
tempt to  arbitrate  such  disputes — that  Is  the 
function  of  organizations  like  the  United 
Nations.  But  the  Institute  would  attempt  to 
provide  as  much  and  as  accurate  informa- 
tion aa  possible  to  all  those  concerned  and 
to  the  international  organization  within 
which  such  conflicts  will  be  resolved.  The  In- 
stitute, let  me  emphasize  again,  would  have 
no  police  powers — it  would  be  like  a  refer- 
ence book  available  to  any  and  all  nations 
with  environmental  dlfflctilties. 

It  Is  not  my  Intention  to  supplant  the 
work  of  those  hundreds  of  research  institu- 
tions where  scientists  are  now  at  work  on 
complex  ecological  problems.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  World  Environmental  Institute 
would  serve  as  an  Index  to  these  men  and 
their  work — helping  to  speed  the  flow  of 
knowledge  between  those  few  who  discover 
and  those  mlUlons  who  need.  The  Institute 
will  be  an  exchange,  a  reference  center,  a 
"/■iiJiying  house"  on  environmental  informa- 
tlo*4-not  a  monolithic  super-bureaucracy. 
It  will  be  founded  on  a  simple  ideal :  that  the 
stock  of  knowledge  about  environment  prob- 
lems ought  to  be  held  In  common  by  all  men 
and  that  all  men  should  have  access  to  such 
knowledge  whenever  they  desire  It. 

Surely  the  time  has  come  for  the  United 
States  to  take  the  lead  and  to  propose  crea- 
tion of  the  Institute  to  the  naUons  of  the 
world.  The  time  has  come  for  us  to  realize 
that  world  leadership  and  world  prestige  are 
based  on  the  power  of  Ideas,  not  on  the  power 
of  weapons.  And  the  time  has  come  for 
knowledge — that  most  precious  of  man's 
many  resources — to  be  liberated  from  the 
prisons  of  nationalism  and  the  shackles  of 
the  Cold  War. 

In  the  next  few  days,  I  wlU  Introduce  a 
Senate  Resolution  designed  to  accomplish 
these  alms.  The  Resolution  will  express  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  United  States 
should  begin  now  to  explore,  both  formally 
and  Informally,  the  attitudes  of  leaders 
around  the  world  with  respect  to  the  crea- 
tion of  the  World  Environmental  Institute. 
The  Resolution  will  further  urge  that  the 
Institute  propoeal  be  placed  on  the  agenda 
of  the  World  Environment  Conference  sched- 
uled by  the  United  Nations  for  Stockholm  in 
1972  and  that  nations  who  are  not  members 
of  the  U.N.— Uke  Red  China— be  extended 
specific  invitations  to  participate  In  that 
Conference.  In  addlUon,  I  personaUy  atand 
ready  to  meet  with  foreign  leaders  and  sden- 
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ttoti  In  this  country  and  abroad  to  promote 
tbe  creation  of  the  Institute. 

Perhaps  the  plan  I  have  laid  before  you  Is 
only  a  di«am:  perhaps,  despite  my  hopes, 
the  centurle*  of  nationalism  cannot  be 
washed  away  by  all  the  polluted  waters  of 
the  world.  Perhaps  mankind  cannot  muster 
the  will  and  the  energy  to  Insure  his  own 
survival.  But  as  a  Nobel  Prize-winning 
novelist  once  wrote,  man  Is  not  yet  a  finished 
rreatlon;  he  Is  a  challenge  of  the  spirit. 
Response  to  that  challenge  of  the  spirit  Is 
the  measure  of  man. 

Survival  Is  a  challenge.  Cooperation  Is  a 
challenge.  Peace  Is  a  challenge.  A  world  view 
of  the  environment  Is  a  challenge.  We  may 
not  meet  theee  challenges,  but  we  must  try. 
For  our  response  to  these  challenges  will  de- 
termine not  only  how  we  are  remembered 
by  future  generations — It  will  determine 
whether  or  not  there  will  be  future  gen- 
erations to  remember  us  at  all. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  subsequently  said :  Mr. 
President,  yesterday,  as  America  ob- 
served Earth  Day.  many  propoeals  were 
put  forth  In  many  parts  of  the  country 
to  help  solve  the  evils  that  pollution  has 
done  to  our  environment.  I  think  yes- 
terday's observance  will  bring  many 
Americans  to  a  greater  realization  that 
we  must  act  to  preserve  and  improve 
the  enviroiunent  of  this  Nation. 

And,  at  this  Ume,  as  we  study  the 
effects  of  Earth  Day,  I  would  also  like 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
a  proposal  put  forth  by  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Washington.  Senator  Mac- 
HUSON.  In  an  address  on  April  16  be- 
fore the  second  annual  International 
GeoMience  Electronics  Symposium.  Sen- 
ator Maghuson  made  some  very  con- 
structive proposals  on  the  larger  ques- 
tion of  international  cooperation  to  pre- 
vent pollution.  His  address  deserves  the 
careful  consideration  of  all  of  us. 

I  understand  that  the  majority  leader. 
Senator  MANsniXD.  has  introduced  this 
address  into  the  Record.  I  would  like  to 
ask  as  well  that  the  Record  include  a 
copy  of  an  editorial  from  the  Boston 
Globe  of  April  20  which  examines  and 
commends  Senator  Macmvson's  pro- 
posal. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

CouKACE  ON  Pollution 

Sen.  Warren  O.  liagnuson  (D.-Wash.)  pro- 
poses that  the  United  States  take  the  lead 
In  the  establishment  of  a  "World  Environ- 
mental Institute"  to  conduct  research  and 
store  knowledge  on  a  problem  that  knows  no 
national  boundaries. 

It  Is  our  obligation  to  support  the  proposal, 
which  should  not.  for  the  most  compelling 
of  poUUcal  and  moral  reasons,  be  dismissed 
as  merely  another  Idealistic,  do-gooder 
scheme. 

For  the  United  States,  because  of  Its  not- 
altogether-blesaed  status  as  the  world's  most 
prosperous  nation.  Is,  In  fact,  the  world's 
biggest  polluter. 

It  Is  to  a  measurable  degree  the  demand 
for  the  consumer  luxury  of  alr-condlUonlng 
that  produces  New  York's  Sununer  brown- 
outs. They  take  their  name  more  from  the 
color  of  the  sky  than  from  the  dimming  of 
the  lights  In  August 

The  power  plants  (Mayor  Lindsay  Is  try- 
ing to  do  something  about  this,  as  are  au- 
thorities In  Boston)  belch  sulfurous  fumes 
into  the  sky  In  order  to  manufacture  the 
current  to  run  the  machines  that  clean  the 
air.  This  cycle  la  Increasingly  futile. 

Fly  over  the  Bronx-Westchester  line  some 
blueblrd-Aprll  day  and  look  south,  where  jou 


might  expect  to  see  the  world's  most  mag- 
nificent city.  Tou  can't  even  see  Central  Park. 

The  ocean  Is  dying  where  New  York  barges 
tu  sludge.  Lake  Erie  Is  dead,  and  Michigan 
salmon  are  declared  Inedible.  It  Is.  largely. 
American  DDT  that  Is  found  In  the  too- 
fragile  shells  of  oeprey  eggs  that  do  not  hatch 
and  In  the  livers  of  polar  bears  and  penguins. 

Ilut  tragically.  It  Is  petroleum  to  run  the 
automobile*  and  the  power  plants  of  the 
United  States  that  threatens  the  beaches  and 
rocky  foreshores  of  the  world. 

In  his  address  that  announced  his  pro- 
posal to  the  second  International  Oeoeclence 
Electronics  Symposium,  Sen.  Magnuson 
stressed  the  International  aspect. 

"The  world  pool  of  knowledge  on  environ- 
mental problems,"  he  said,  "Is  a  resource 
that  belongs,  like  the  air  and  the  water,  to 
all  mankind. 

"No  nation  should  be  denied  access  to  this 
pool  because  of  political  disputes  with  other 
nations.  Pollution  of  the  Yangtze,  the 
Ganges,  the  Rhine  or  the  Dnieper  Is  no  less 
Important  to  oxir  continued  existence  than 
pollution  of  the  Missouri  or  the  Potomac. 

"No  nation  can  survive  while  other  na- 
tions perish:  no  country  can  prosper  while 
other  countries  pollute  the  ocean  and  the 
atmosphere.  We  are  all  brothers,  destined  to 
perish  or  prosper  together  as  a  species." 

The  senator  wants  the  institute  open  to 
all  nations,  regardless  of  foreign  or  domes- 
tic policies,  and  he  Insists  that  the  institute 
would  be  totally  non-political. 

Pollution,  however,  la  already  a  poiUlcal 
issue  because  the  economic  realities  of  the 
American  consumer  society  render  it  politi- 
cal. This  country  has  been  accused,  and  can 
expect  to  be  accused  with  increasing  fre- 
quency and  uncomfortable  accuracy,  of 
spoiling  the  earth  In  Its  attempt  to  subdue 
It  and  meet  the  Insatiate  demands  of  its 
citizens'   rising  economic  expectations. 

There  Is  no  Indication  that  these  demands 
and  the  technological  capacity  to  meet  them 
are  going  to  disappear  In  the  Immediate  fu- 
ture. Troreau's  bean  patch  simply  does  not 
turn   Reuther's  auto   workers'   wives  on. 

In  this  sense,  the  United  SUtes  and  all 
the  industrial  societies  have  a  great  deal  of 
rethinking  to  do  about  the  meaning  of  prog- 
ress and  the  purpose  of  life  and  the  courses 
they  choose  to  pursue  happiness. 

In  time,  the  rethinking  will  be  done. 
Meanwhile,  the  world  needs  to  know  that 
this  country  Is  responsibly  aware  of  the 
situation  it  largely  has  created  and  Is  ac- 
tively in  pursuit  of  means  by  which  the 
blessings  and  the  consequences  of  techno- 
logical advance  can  be  reconciled. 

Sen  Magnuson  has  proposed  a  way.  That 
It  will,  inevitably,  be  subject  to  politicking, 
much  of  It  designed  to  embarrass  this  coun- 
try, should  not  deter  conservationists.  Ecol- 
ogy Is  more  than  an  issue  to  distract  people 
from  immediate  concerns. 

Just  as  It  took  courage  to  admit,  as  most 
people  now  do,  that  the  war  in  Vietnam  was 
damaging  our  interests,  it  wlU  take  courage 
to  confess  our  share  In  the  despoliation  of 
the  world.  Our  sin  is  apparent  from  Pltcairu 
to  Portland. 
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Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  an 
excellent  paper  on  the  present  range  of 
arguments  concerning  the  Safeguard 
ABM  system  has  been  prepared  by 
George  W.  Rathjens,  Ph.  D.,  and  Her- 
bert F.  York,  Ph.  D.  Drs.  Rathjens  and 
York  have  long  experience  within  the 
Government  as  well  as  in  private  life  in 
defense  armaments  and  technology.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  the  most  succinct  syno()sis  and 
analysis  of  the  current  arguments  seek- 
ing to  justify  deployment  of  the  Safe- 
guard ABM. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
paper  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection  the  paper 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

COMMXNTS  ON  SAITCOAal>— 1970 

(By  George  W.  Rathjens  and  Herbert  F.  York, 
April  5.  1970) 

STTMMAar 

The  AdnUnistratlon's  case  for  Safeguard  as 
a  defense  for  Minuteman  is  far  weaker  than 
It  was  a  year  ago.  The  actual  technical  situ- 
ation has  not  changed  materially  but  it  Is 
now  conceded  that  If  Soviet  missile  forces 
grow  as  projected  In  Intelligence  estimates, 
even  the  full  Phas«  II  of  Safeguard  would  be 
Inadequate  to  defend  our  Minuteman  force 
against  a  pre-emptive  attack.  The  defense 
would  be  effective  only  If  the  Soviet  Union 
were  to  tailor  Its  threat  to  match  Safe- 
guard's limited  capabilities.  Safeguard  as  a 
defense  of  Minuteman  now  looks  so  bad  on 
cost  effectiveness  grounds,  even  to  the  Ad- 
ministration, that  It  can  not  be  defended 
on  Its  own  merits.  It  Is  now  being  ration- 
alized on  the  grounds  that  since  we  need  an 
antl-Chlnese  defense  anyway,  the  defense  of 
Minuteman  can  be  Justified  as  an  addition. 

There  is  no  need  to  go  ahead  with  Minute- 
man  defense  at  this  time.  We  could  safely 
wait  a  year  to  see  how  the  "threat"  is  develop- 
ing, and  then  make  decisions.  If  necessary,  to 
buttress  our  retaliatory  strength.  Options 
other  than  Safeguard  would  be  less  costly, 
more  effective,  and.  even  with  a  year's  delay, 
available  on  a  shorter  time  scale  than  Safe- 
guard. Cancelling  Safeguard  (and  deferral  for 
a  year  or  so  of  decisions  to  go  ahead  with  ad- 
ditional offensive  forces  as  well)  would  be 
highly  deeirable  both  because  of  dollar  sav- 
ings and  because  the  prospects  for  a  success- 
ful SALT  outcome  would  be  enhanced. 

The  arguments  that  Safeguard  is  needed 
to  cope  with  a  possible  Chinese  attack  and 
that  It  could  do  so  Infallibly  are  both  wrong 
We  can  and  should  rely  on  deterrence  vls-a- 
vls  China  (while  at  the  same  time  trying  to 
bring  China  into  the  world  community). 
Safeguard  Is  unlikely  to  be  available  by  the 
time  the  Chinese  have  their  first  ICBM's. 
When  It  is  available,  the  Chinese  are  likely 
to  have  capabilities  for  penetrating  it.  Cer- 
tainly It  would  be  foolhardy  for  the  United 
States,  in  a  belief  In  Safeguard's  Infallibility, 
to  take  actions  some  years  hence  that  might 
lead  to  a  Chinese  attack. 

Any  attempt  to  maintain  even  a  moder- 
ately effective  defense  In  the  face  of  an 
evolving  Chinese  "threat"  Is  to  commit  our- 
selves to  a  program  that  will  require  con- 
tinuous improvement  and  massive  expan- 
sion. The  money  being  asked  for  this  year 
should  be  recognized  as  but  the  ante  in  a 
program  that  will  Involve  the  expenditure 
of  billions  each  year  with  no  end  in  sight 
and  no  Increase  In  our  security. 

Not  only  should  there  be  no  expansion 
of  Safeguard,  the  program  should  be  can- 
celled forthwith.  With  Safeguard  having 
been  approved  last  year  by  a  single  vote 
it  is  clear  that  the  collective  view  of  the 
Senate  was 'that  the  case  for  even  Phase 
I  was  very  marginal.  Those  Senators  who 
had  doubts  about  the  proposal  last  year, 
but  who  voted  for  It,  will  find  many  of  their 
doubts  resolved  this  year  in  favor  of  can- 
cellation. The  Administration  has  now  gone 
most  of  the  way  In  conceding  the  validity 
of  the  opposition's  arguments  of  a  year  ago. 
This  Is  apparent  from  a  careful  reading  of 
Defense  Department  statements  of  this  year. 
It  win  become  more  apparent  with  ques- 
tioning of  Administration  witnesses. 

(  I  )   OErXNBB  or  MINUTEMAN 

The  Administration  now  recognizet  that 
the  radars  are  the  Achilles'  heel  of  the  Safe' 
guard  defense  of  Minuteman. 
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There  are  two  problems  with  the  radars: 
they  are  reUtlvely  soft  targets  (perhaps  able 
to  withstand  1/10  the  blast  overpressure 
that  Minuteman  missile  sites  can  with- 
stand); and  they  are  very  expensive  (of  the 
order  of  WOO  million  each) . 

Because  they  are  so  soft,  weapons  with 
relatively  poor  yield-accuracy  combinations 
will  be  able  to  destroy  them.  This  means 
that  the  Soviet  88-11  missiles,  of  which 
there  are  very  large  numbers,  would  suffice. 
Also.  If  the  Soviet  Union  should  develop 
a  MIRV  capability  for  Its  SS-9  mlssUe.  that 
missile  could  carry  large  numbers  of  war- 
heads of  yield  adequate  to  destroy  the  Safe- 
guard radars.  The  defense  cannot  function 
at  all  If  the  Missile  Site  Radars  (MSB's)  are 
destroyed.  Therefore,  a  large  fraction  of  the 
defensive  Interceptors  must  be  deployed  so 
they  can  protect  the  MSB's.  Because  the 
range  of  the  Sprint  Interceptor  missiles  Is 
only  about  25  miles.  Interceptors  that  are 
deployed  so  that  they  can  defend  the  MSR's 
will  be  unable  to  defend  many  of  the  Mln- 
utemen  in  any  given  complex  (the  complex 
at  Great  Falls  U  about  200  miles  across). 
Interceptors  deployed  to  defend  the  more 
remote  Mlnutemen  would  be  unable  to  pro- 
tect the  MSR's.  In  addition.  controUlng  the 
Interceptors  remote  from  the  radar  could 
be  something  of  a  problem.* 

Tbeae  problems  could  be  very  largely  al- 
leviated If  It  were  feasible  to  employ  a  num- 
ber of  redundant  radars  at  each  Minuteman 
base.  However,  the  very  high  cost  of  the 
radars  makes  thU  unattractive.  Oppoeltlon 
witnesses  suggested  that  the  system  might 
be  greatly  improved  by  developing  and  uti- 
lising a  radar  specifically  engineered  for 
hard-point  defense.  However,  the  Adminis- 
tration brushed  aside  such  suggestions.  Thus, 
Dr.  Foster,  the  Director  of  Defense  Research 
and  Elnglneerlng  s&ld: 

"Each  year  we  have  looked  for  a  cheap  radar 
that  could  defend  hard  sites,  and  each  year 
we  have  tried  to  think  of  a  way  of  having  a 
lot  of  radars  that  could  do  the  Job.  And  then 
we  have  come  down  on  the  decision  that 
you  really  have  to  have  a  radar  that  can 
cope  with  all  of  the  kinds  of  things  that 
the  enemy  might  throw  at  those  hard  points 
that  you  are  trying  to  defend,  and  that  Is 
not  a  cheap  radar.  It  Is  a  rather  expenalve 
radar. 

"This  radar,  from  Raytheon,  costs  about 


^Tbe  problems  of  the  defense  of  remote 
Mlnutemen  were  not  well  developed  In  last 
yvar's  del>ate.  In  March  Secretary  Lalrd 
claimed  with  reference  to  Safeguard  Phase 
I,  "A  heavy  cover  would  be  provided  to 
roughly  one-third  of  our  Mlnutemen  mis- 
sile force"  (ref.  1.  p.  180).  The  use  of  the 
figure  1/3  Implied  that  virtually  all  of  the 
Mlnutemen  at  Grand  Forks  and  Malstrom 
would  be  defended.  Opposition  witnesses 
pointed  out  that  If  the  remote  missiles  were 
defended  the  same  Interceptors  could  not 
be  used  to  defend  the  MSR's.  There  U  an 
additional  problem  In  that  the  MSB  would 
be  unable  to  "see"  the  remote  Sprint  missiles 
untU  they  were  well  above  the  ground  (lor 
thoee  as  far  as  80  miles  away  the  altitude 
would  be  several  miles  above  the  horizon). 
This  problem  arises  because  of  the  earth's 
curvature  and  because  radars  do  not  work 
well  against  targets  that  are  only  a  degree 
or  two  above  the  horizon. 

Presumably  In  recognition  of  these  prob- 
lems Mr.  Lalrd  changed  his  position  re- 
garding the  coverage  for  Minuteman  that 
could  be  provided  by  Safeguard.  Thus  he 
said  In  May  "We  would  have  heavier  pro- 
tection for  at  least  10  to  30%  of  our  Min- 
uteman force",  (ref.  2,  p.  46) 

There  is  no  admission  in  the  record  that 
with  this  reduction  In  the  number  of  mls- 
sUea  defended  by  Sprints  there  would  be 
a  reduction  in  Safeguard  eflectlveneaa. 


$40  million.*  Now  you  could  get  a  radar  for 

aiO  million,  but  It  would  not  do  the  kind  of 

things  that  we  think  the  radar  has  to  do  If 

it  Is  to  accomplish  this  mission."  (ref.  3.  p. 

104) 

and  Secretary  Packard: 

"There  has  been  talk  about  the  posslblUty 
of  using  smaller  harder  radars  for  the  de- 
fense of  Minuteman.  There  are  some  areas 
where  smaller  and  harder  radars  might  bo 
utilized,  but  this  question  has  in  fact  been 
Investigated.  It  is  our  conclusion,  after  look- 
ing at  all  aspects  of  the  matter,  that  we 
need  the  kind  of  capability  that  the  Missile 
Site  Radar  we  are  recommending  here  has, 
and  we  need  the  size  in  order  to  achieve  that 
capability."   (ref.  3,  p.  1681-1682) 

The  Administration  is  now  actively  facing 
up  to  the  fact  that  an  effective  defense 
against  a  heavy  threat  cannot  be  based  on 
the  MSB. 

Thus  this  year  we  have  Dr.  Poster  saying: 
"If  the  Soviet  threat  to  Minuteman  should 
Increase  beyond  levels  that  could  be  handled 
by  the  Phase  n  Safeguard  multi-purpose 
defense,  we  might  wish  to  augment  the  sys- 
tem by  deploying  several  terminal  defense 
radars  In  each  Minuteman  field.  For  this 
reason  we  have  budgeted  for  development 
of  a  new  radar,  smaller  and  less  expensive 
than  the  IilSR.  The  new  radar,  although  less 
capable  than  the  MSR,  could  be  deployed 
m  greater  numbers  to  Improve  defense  sur- 
vivabUlty."   (ref.  4.  p.  2) 

The  Administration  now  concedes  that 
Safeguard,  including  the  full  Phase  U  de- 
ployment, will  he  quite  inadequate  if  Soviet 
forces  grow  as  projected. 
Secretary  Lalrd  now  says : 
"We  are  now  faced  with  the  following 
possibilities   concerning   Minuteman : 

"(a)  That  the  Soviets  do  not  Increase  the 
deployment  of  the  SS-8  and  the  SS-11,  do 
not  develop  a  MIBV  for  the  Sa-9,  and  do  not 
Improve  ICBM  accuracy.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances there  Is  no  need  for  a  defense 
of  the   Minuteman   force. 

"(b)  That  the  Soviets  stop  building  ICBM's 
beyond  those  now  operational  or  started; 
they  do  not  develop  a  MIRV  for  the  SS-9; 
but  they  do  Improve  the  accuracy  of  their 
entire  ICBM  force.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, the  force  could  constitute  a  threat 
to  the  Minuteman  force  and  Safeguard  would 
be    quite    effective    against    that    threat. 

"(c)  That  the  Soviets  deploy  a  MIBV 
on  the  SS-9,  Improve  their  ICBM  accuracy, 
and  do  not  stop  buUdlng  ICBM's  at  this 
time,  but  continue  building  them  at  their 
present  rate.  We  would  then  be  faced  In  the 
mld-70'8  with  a  threat  which  Is  much  too 
large  to  be  handled  by  the  level  of  defense 
envisioned  In  the  Safeguard  system  without 
substantial  Improvement  and  modification, 
(ref.  6.  p.  48) 

"To  be  perfectly  candid.  Mr.  Chairman. 
It  must  be  recognized  that  the  threat  could 
actually  turn  out  to  be  considerably  larger 
than  the  Safeguard  defense  Is  designed  to 
handle,  niat  is  one  reason  we  have  decided 
to  pvirsue  several  courses  which  should  lead 
to  leee  expensive  options  for  the  solution  to 
this  problem  than  eq[>andlng  Safeguard  to 
meet  the  highest  threat  level."  (ref.  6,  p.  49) 
The  contingency  suggested  in  paragraph  b 
of  the  quotation  above  ln4>Ues  a  less  active 
Soviet  program  than  even  the  "Low-Force- 
Low  Technology"  estimate  of  the  Intelli- 
gence commtmlty.  That  estimate,  according 
to  Secretary  Lalrd,  credits  the  Soviet  Union 
with  possibly  "bard  target  mtUtlple  BVs  as 
early  as  mld-197a",  and  with  a  "hard  target 
kill  capablUty  [that]  would  be  consider- 
able" (ref.  6,  p.  104).  It  Is  not  much  of  an 
exaggeration  to  say  that  the  only  clrctun- 
Btance,  by  the  Administration's  own  admis- 


sion, under  which  Safeguard  would  be  ef- 
fective would  be  one  where  the  Soviet  Union 
could  be  Induced  to  taUor  Its  strategic  force 
to  match  the  meager  capabilities  of  Safe- 
guard! Such  a  Soviet  force  posture  might 
result  If  the  SALT  negotiations  were  suc- 
cessful, but  otherwise  seems  exceedingly  vin- 
llkely.  Contrast  this  slttiaUon  to  that  of  a 
year  ago  when  the  Administration  was  claim- 
ing that  Safeguard  was  needed  In  case  the 
SALT  negotiations  failed.  Secretary  Packard : 
"It  provides  a  hedge  against  failure  of 
arms  control.  If  the  Soviets  refuse  a  work- 
able agreement,  then  this  country  will  be 
able  to  move  to  a  protection  of  Its  second- 
strike  force.  If  the  Soviets  continue  to  In- 
stall more  effective  weapons."  (ref.  1,  p.  263) 
Also  contrast  this  with  the  Administra- 
tion contention  that  Safeguard  would  be  ef- 
fective against  a  Soviet  missile  threat  in- 
cluding one  that  Involved  not  only  Increased 
accuracy  but  also  MIBVs  and  Increased  num- 
bers of  SS-9's.  Secretary  Lalrd  last  year: 

"The  relative  effectiveness  of  Safeguard 
option  2A  in  defending  our  Minuteman 
force  can  be  measured  In  terms  of  the  threat 
I  mentioned  earUer;  namely,  the  large  Soviet 
SS-9  type  mIssUe  equipped  with  three  Inde- 
pendently targetable  6-megaton  warheads 
with  an  accuracy  of  one-quarter  of  a  mile. 
With  a  force  of  420  of  these  missiles  on 
launchers  and  an  assumed  falliire  rate  of 
20  percent,  the  Soviets  could  place  over  tne 
Minuteman  fields  about  1.000  warheads. 
Without  any  ABM  defense.  It  Is  possible  that 
only  about  60  Bilnutemen  would  survive.  (A 
mixed  force  made  up  of  fewer  large  missiles 
but  including  a  number  of  highly  accurate 
small  missiles  could  produce  similar  results.) 
With  Safeguard  Phase  I,  perhi^js  two  or  three 
times  as  many  Mlnutemen  would  survive  and 
with  Safeguard  option  2A  perhaps  five  or  sU 
times  as  many."  (ref.  2.  p.  27-28) 
and  Dr.  John  Foster: 

"We  think  on  the  basis  of  those  kinds  of 
calculations  that  we  can  on  an  economic  and 
practical  basis,  defend  the  Minuteman  field 
against  anything  the  Soviets  will  throw  at 
us."  (ref.  3,  p.  226) 

Becauae  Safeguard  is  patently  an  un- 
economic approach  to  defense  of  Minute- 
man,  the  Administration  U  now  rationaliz- 
ing its  deployment  as  a  desirable  add-on  to  a 
nationtoide  defense  that  should  be  deployed 
against  China  anyway. 
Secretary  Lalrd: 

"We  have  further  decided  to  continue  de- 
ployment of  Safeguard  because  the  addition- 
al cost  needed  to  defend  a  portion  of  Min- 
uteman Is  smaU  If  the  fuU  area  defense  U 
bought."  (ref.  6.  p.  49) 

Secretary  Packard  has  estimated  the  costs 
for  Safeguard  Phase  I  to  be  »4.5  billion  and 
for  the  modified  Phase  n  (I.e.  adding  more 
Intwceptors  and  the  defense  at  Whlteman 
Air  Force  Base)  to  be  $5.9  billion  (ref.  6.  p. 
16).  From  Secretary  Laird's  statement  that 
with  Phase  I  at  least  10-20%  of  the  Mlnute- 
men would  have  a  heavy  defense  (ref.  2.  p. 
46)  one  might  reasonably  Infer  that  at  most 
150  to  226  would  be  defended  by  Sprints  In 
the  case  of  Phase  I.  These  figures  are  obvious- 
ly an  upper  limit  on  the  number  that  could 
be  saved  no  matter  what  the  weight  of  at- 
tack (provided  It  is  of  a  quality  such  that  it 
can  penetrate  the  Spartan  defenses).  Thus, 
the  TP«wimiim  cost  per  Minuteman  saved 
will  be  $20-30  million  with  the  Phase  I  de- 
ployment. Perhaps  60%  mca*  Mlnutemen 
ooiUd  be  saved  as  an  upper  limit  with  the  ex- 
pansion to  Include  Whlteman.  In  that  case 
the  !"«"«""""  costs  would  run  about  $20-25 
million  per  Minuteman.  Compare  theee  costs 
with  those  for  buying  additional  Mlnutemen 
(6  or  7  million  each  for  super-hard  silos  [nt. 


•The  cost  of  an  MSB  Installed  with  the  » Just  how  pr«5«<»l  "i*,.t^TiL  ^« 
aMxUtml  daU  prooeesUig  equipment  is  now  presMitly  proposed  defense  Is  likely  tobe  can 
es^Tted  at  llBO^JOOMmUUon.  be  Illustrated  by  some  simple  oalcuUttons. 
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3.  p.  481  plus  perhaps  7  million  for  mis- 
sile), or  with  the  cost  of  sddltlonsl  Polsrls 
boats.  (The  whole  Polaris  force  cost  only 
about  twice  the  cost  of  Safeguard  Phase  I.) 
Looked  at  another  way  the  Soviet  problem 
of  overwbehnlng  Safeguard  would  be  simple 
indeed,  particularly  If  they  have  MIRVs. 
The  S3-9  should  be  able  to  carry  a  doeen  or 
so  warheads  of  yield  adequate,  even  without 
accuracy  Improvement,  to  destroy  the  MSR. 
A  few  months'  production  of  SS-9's  would 
sufflce  to  exhaust  the  Phase  I  defenses  and 
probably  less  than  a  year's  production  would 
exhaust  the  modified  Phase  n  defenses. 

This  ratlonallxatlon  is  fantastic  par- 
tlciUarly  considering  that  there  Is  not  now  a 
commitment  to  the  full  13  site  program,  and 
there  may  never  be.  As  will  be  apparent  sub- 
sequently, the  rationalization  for  a  nation- 
wide Safeguard,  I.e.  full  Phase  n.  Is  about  as 
weak  as  that  for  defense  of  Mlnuteman.  If 
one  truly  regarded  the  Chinese  rationale 
as  primary,  the  order  of  Implementation  o( 
the  Safeguard  program  would  be  far  different 
than  the  Administration  plans.  The  first  two 
sites  deployed  will  provide  coverage  over  only 
about  7%  of  the  population  and  will  be  the 
least  effective  of  the  twelve  In  defending  U.S 
population.  Two  sites  deployed  (or  optimum 
defense  of  population  would  provide  cover- 
age over  an  area  containing  ten  times  as 
many  people.  Orand  Porks  and  Malstrom 
woxild  be  the  last  sites  deployed  If  we  were 
primarily  Interested  In  population  defense 
against  China.  Considering  that,  and  the  fact 
that  there  is  considerable  likelihood  that  we 
win  never  go  through  with  a  full  Phase  n 
deployment,  virtually  the  full  coet  of  the 
first  two  sites,  and  Whiteman  as  well,  must  be 
charged  to  defense  of  Mlnuteman. 

Secretary  Lmird  now  conetdea  that  tre  could 
have  much  greater  confidence  tn  ttie  deter- 
rent capability  of  the  Polaris -Poseidon  fleet 
alone  than  he  vas  prepared  to  admit  a  pear 
ago. 

In  the  Administration's  first  ratlonallaatlon 
of  Safeguard  they  were  scarcely  willing  to 
■dmn  the  deterrent  role  of  PolarU.  With 
criticism  and  under  questioning,  they  even- 
toAUy  did  so.  Bvcn  then,  however,  they  sug- 
g— tsd  that  PoUrU  might  be  vulnsrabte  to 
aovl«t  ASW  effort  to  a  degree  inconsisteat 
wttb  re— onatola  terhnlral  Judgments  PoUow- 
Ing  further  erttlcUm  they  now  take  a  more 
realistic  view.  The  technlcaa  situation  re- 
mains essentially  as  It  wm  a  year  ago,  but 
there  U  eonslderatole  differenoe  In  Adminis- 
tration atatenients  as  the  following  examples 
Illustrate.  Note  partlctUarly  In  I960  Secretary 
Laird  Indicated  serious  concern  after  1972- 
73,  but  that  this  yeax  be  suggests  tome  in- 
crease In  Polaris  vulnerability  aftsr  the  mid- 
107O'a  March  30.  1M0  Secretary  L*Ud: 

"The  next  question:  Is  tiMre  any  reason 
to  believe  that  our  Poaetdoa  force  wiU  be 
vulnerable  to  preemptive  attack  during  the 
early  lOTO's? 

"If  this  particular  queatlon  is  limited  to 
the  period  through  1872-73.  I  would  say  I 
believe  that  our  force  will  remain  very  free 
from  attack.  If  yoa  go  beyond  that  time 
period.  I  would  have  to  question  that  serious- 
ly ..  .  . "  (ref.  3.  p.  IM) 

VMM^iary  20.  Ifl70  Secretary  L^ird : 
"According  to  our  best  current  estimates, 
we  believe  that  our  Polaris  and  Poseidon  sub- 
marines at  sea  can  be  considered  virtually 
Invulnerable  today.  With  a  highly  concen- 
trated effort,  the  Soviet  Navy  today  might  be 
able  to  localise  and  destroy  at  sea  one  or 
two  Polaris  submarLnes.  But  the  massive  »i>d 
expensive  undertaking  that  would  be  n- 
qulred  to  exteiMl  such  a  capabUity  using  any 
currently  known  ASW  techniques  would  take 
time  and  would  certainly  be  evident. 

"However,  a  combination  of  technological 
developments  and  the  decision  by  the  Soviets 
to  undertake  a  worldwide  ASW  effort  might 
result  tn  some  increased  degree  of  Polaris/ 
Poseidon  vulnerability  beyond  the  mid- 1970^. 
I    would    hope   that   Polaris    would   remain 
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InvtUnerable  at  least  through  the  107O's. 
But.  as  a  defense  planner,  I  would  never 
guarantee  the  InvulnerablUty  of  any  stra- 
tegic system  beyond  the  reasonably  foresee- 
able future,  say  S-7  years."  (ref.  8.  p.  40) 

The  Administration  suggests  that  the  al- 
ternative to  expanding  the  Sa/eguard  de- 
ployment is  to  decide  note  to  build  new  of- 
fensive systems  thereby  exacerbating  the 
arms  race.  The  argument  it  inconsistent  with 
lead  time  realities. 

We  need  not  make  decisions  at  this  time 
to  deploy  any  new  offensive  systems  if  Safe- 
guard Is  held  to  Phase  II  or  cancelled.  The 
defense  at  Whiteman  Air  Porce  Base  wUl 
not  be  operaUonal  untu  1076  at  the  ear- 
liest (and  the  other  sites  probably  wont  be 
either).  Additional  Minutemen  could  be  de- 
ployed m  considerably  less  time.  This,  Secre- 
tary Packard  concedes: 

"We  think  it  (deployment  of  additional 
Minutemen)  would  take  three  or  four  years. 
Including  all  of  the  administrative  lead 
time).-  (ref.  3.  p.  1741) 

The  deployment  of  additional  Minutemen 
at  a  time  when  they  may  be  obsolescent  be- 
cause of  MIRV  development  Is  hardly  very 
attractive,  but  neither  is  speiiding  billions 
on  an  ineffective  defense  of  those  we  have. 
However,  if  one  insists  on  increasing  the 
number  of  Minutemen  that  would  survive  a 
Soviet  first  strike  in  the  second  half  of  the 
decade,  clearly  deploying  more  Is  an  option 
that  is  preferable  to  defense.  It  would  be 
considerably  cheaper.  It  would  be  consider- 
ably more  effective  in  Increasing  the  number 
of  surviving  Minutemen  we  would  have  in 
the  event  of  an  attack  against  the  force.  This 
would  be  particularly  so  If  they  could  be 
superhardened  as  may  well  be  possible.  And, 
what  is  most  important,  ito  decitkm  would 
have  to  be  made  now.  We  could  wait  at  least 
a  year,  and  more  likely  two,  whUe  we  tried 
to  negotiate  an  end  to  the  arms  race.  If  at 
that  time  the  construction  of  more  Minute- 
men was  Indicated,  we  could  begin  and  they 
would  be  operational  as  soon  as  Safeguard 
would  be. 

Bealisttcally,  «e  could  also  wait  a  year  or 
so  and  then  build  more  Poseidon  submarine* 
if  It  appeared  necessary.  They  too  would  be 
more  cost-effective,  and  they  could  probably 
also  be  operational  by  the  time  Safeguaid 
would  be. 

Thus,  8eer«tary  Laird  Is  being  dtsengenu- 
ous  when  he  says: 

"In  summary,  oar  decision  now  to  proceed 
with  further  deployment  of  Safeguard  gives 
us  another  year  in  which  to  pursue  SALT 
without  ourselves  exacerbating  the  arms  con- 
trol environment  through  actions  on  offen- 
sive systems."  (ref.  S.  p.  60) 

(S)     DOVNSK   AOAIMST    CHIMS 

Safeguard  is  unHkely  to  be  operational  by 
the  time  a  "Chinese  Threat"  develops. 

According  to  Secretary  Laird  the  Chinese 
may  have  an  Initial  operauonal  capability 
(IOC)  with  ICBM's  by  early  1973  though 
more  likely  in  1976  or  1978  (ref.  6.  p.  109). 
The  last  of  the  twelve  Safeguard  sites  could 
be  installed  by  the  late  1970's  (ref.  6.  p.  17) .« 
Obviously  ss  a  defense  against  China  Safe- 
gxiard  won't  be  much  good  until  completed 
since  if  a  few  large  cities  are  undefended 
they  could  be  attacked  even  If  the  remainder 
of  the  defense  were  operational.  If  present 
plans  are  implemented  there  would  be  at 
least  several  years  during  which  the  Chinee* 
would  have  an  operational  ICBM  force  when 
the  large  cities  of  OaUfomia  and  those  of 
the  south  would  be  undefended.  The  Pres- 
ident's statement  that  Safeguard  could  prty- 
vide  a  "virtuaUy  infaUible"  defense  agminet 


•Last  year  Secretary  Laird  suggested  that 
the  full  Safeguard  deployment  could  be 
completed  by  mld-1970  (ref.  2.  p.  28,  88). 
Secretary  Packard  more  cautiously  suggested 
1977  (ref.  1.  p.  296) . 


China  {ref.  7)  u  technicllt  umreaUttie  and 
dangerous. 

A  single  Chinese  weapon  of  the  yield  they 
have  already  tested.  3  megatons,  and  which 
Is  suitable  for  their  ICBM's  (ref.  4,  p.  4) 
could  inflict  well  over  a  mUlion  fatalities 
if  delivered  on  a  large  American  city  and  a 
force  of  25,  even  if  only  40%  reliable  could 
InfUct  11-12  mlUion  fatalities  (ref.  6,  p.  43). 
A  defense  might  weU  reduce  the  number  of 
Chinese  weapons  that  could  be  delivered  but 
it  is  totaUy  unrealUUc  to  expect  none  to 
get  through,  and  it  U  quite  Ukely  that  sev- 
eral will.  There  are  a  number  of  reasons  for 
this:  the  radars  might  be  blacked  out.  the 
Chinese  might  concentrate  their  attack 
against  one  or  two  areas,  they  might  use 
penetration  aids  that  would  be  highly 
effective,  and  the  defense  might  Just  fall 
catastrophlcally. 

The  President's  statement  Is  a  dangerous 
one  in  four  respects: 

(1)  It  was  claimed  that  the  anU-Chlnese 
defense  was  needed  so  that  we  could  credibly 
deter  China  from  aggressive  behavior  vis-a- 
vis Its  neighbors.  The  clear  Implication  is 
that  with  Safeguard  in  place  the  United 
States  might  Uke  acUons  that  It  could  not 
prudently  take  In  the  absence  of  defense. 
This  suggests  that  millions  of  American 
lives  might  be  lost  if  a  future  president.  In 
an  unwarranted  belief  In  Safeguard's  "In- 
fallibility", should  take  actions  which  might 
trigger  a  Chinese  nuclear  attack  against  us. 

(2)  The  statement  suggests  an  aggressive 
approach  to  dealing  with  China,  not  con- 
sistent with  the  Administration's  otherwise 
constructive  moves  in  this  area. 

(3)  The  statement,  like  the  whole  Safe- 
guard proposal,  win  cause  a  reduction  In  con- 
fidence of  the  American  public  and  the  world 
In  the  U.S.  Government  as  the  Incredibility  of 
the  argument  becomes  apparent. 

(4)  The  statement  suggests  that  the  Presi- 
dent Is  being  dangerously  Isolated  from  re- 
sponsible technical  opinion  on  questions  that 
seriously  affect  the  security  of  the  nation. 

The  Administration's  attempt  to  buttress 
its  case  for  an  anti-Chinese  defense  by  argu- 
ing that  deterrence  may  not  work  x/is-a-via 
China  is  unconvincing. 

Secretary  LAlrd  has  argued  (ref.  5,  p.  43-45) 
that  deterring  China  may  not  be  feasible  be- 
cause such  a  large  fraction  of  Chinese  popu- 
lation is  rural  and  because  we  must  have 
enough  weapons  after  war  with  China  to 
deter  the  Soviet  Union. 

It  Is  true  that  only  a  souUl  percentage  of 
Chinese  population  is  In  large  cities  but  moat 
of  the  industry  and  the  technical  and  politi- 
cal leadership  Is  concentrated  there.  A  modest 
number  of  weapons  delivered  against  the 
large  cities  would,  therefore,  probably  destroy 
the  goveiTunent  if  not  a  large  percentage  of 
the  people.  But  even  aside  from  that,  rural 
China  is  very  vulnerable  and  this  the  Secre- 
tary has  not  recognized.  Some  %  of  China's 
population  Is  concentrated  in  only  about  ^ 
of  Its  area.  Considering  that.  China  would 
be  very  vulnerable  to  a  fall-out  attack.  This 
will  be  especially  so  since  outside  the  cities 
fall-out  shelter  potentialities  are  likely  to  be 
poor  and  stockpiles  of  food  and  medical  sup- 
plies Inadequate.  A  few  hundred  B-62's  If 
loaded  with  high  yield,  surface  burst  weapons 
could  probably  destroy  both  China's  urban 
and  rural  population.  Thus,  we  can  deter 
China  without  compromising  in  any  way  our 
missile  capabilities.  Moreover,  considering 
China's  poor  air  defenses  virtually  all  our 
bombers  would  probably  survive  a  single  at- 
tack or  even  several  round  trips  against 
China.  Thus,  our  bomber  capabilities  vls-a- 
vls  the  USSR  would  be  reduced  only  slightly 
should  we  ever  execute  a  strike  against  China 
designed  to  destroy  her  totally. 

ITie  ildminisfrofion'*  claim  that  the  Chi- 
nese are  unlikely  to  develop  effective  pene- 
tration aids  by  the  time  Safeguard  is  fully 
deployed  or  soon  thereafter  (ref.  $,  p.  9)  Is 
unrealistic. 
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Secretary  Packard  argues  that  the  Chinese 
lack  complex  range  instrumentation  and 
skilled  technical  people  that  would  be  re- 
quired to  design  and  test  penetration  aids  In 
which  they  coxild  have  confidence  (op.  clt.). 
In  making  the  argximent  he  totaHy  misses 
the  point  that  It  is  we  who  must  have  con- 
fidence that  Chinese  penetration  aids  will 
not  icork  If  we  are  to  behave  as  if  our  de- 
fenses were  "infallible"— not  China  that 
must  have  confidence  that  they  will  work. 
The  Chinese  could  not  attack  the  United 
States  whether  they  had  effective  penetration 
aids  or  not  without  inviting  the  total  de- 
struction of  China.  Thus,  the  only  rational 
purpose  that  a  Chinese  ICBM  capability  can 
serve  vis-a-vis  the  U.S.  Is  as  a  deterrent  to 
us.  Por  that  purpose  It  U  our  view  of  Chinese 
penetration  aid  effectiveness  that  will  be 
relevant.  We  cannot  be  sure  they  will  not 
work. 

In  denigrating  Chinese  penetration  aid  po- 
tentialities Secretary  Packard  is  probably 
wrong  on  technical  grounds  as  well.  He  cites 
the  fact  that  It  has  taken  us  ten  years  to 
develop  high-confidence  penetration  aids, 
and  uses  this  to  buttress  his  argument  that 
"Safeguard  Phase  II  is  expected  to  have  a 
capability  more  than  adequate  to  cope  with 
the  Chinese  threat  In  the  late  1970"s"  (ref. 
5,  p.  9).  In  so  arguing,  he  completely  mis- 
reads the  history  of  technological  emula- 
tion, and  that  is  that  once  a  new  device  or 
technology  has  been  developed  somewhere  in 
the  world  others  can  repeat  the  develop- 
ment at  much  less  cost  and  in  a  much  shorter 
time  than  the  original  pioneers.  There  are 
countless  examples  of  this  but  perhaps  few 
that  are  as  relevant  and  dramatic  as  the 
development  of  thermonuclear  weapons.  The 
IntervaU  between  a  first  nuclear  explosion 
and  a  first  themonuclear  explosion  were 
7.3  and  2.7  years  for  the  United  States  and 
China  respectively.  Belief  that  the  Chinese 
cannot  develop  high  quality  penetration  aids 
In  a  much  shorter  time  than  it  has  taken  us 
Is  wlshftil  thinking.  If  they  test  their  first 
ICBM  in,  say,  1974.  we  must  expect  them,  by 
the  time  Safeguard  Is  fully  deployed,  to  have 
penetration  aids  as  effective  as  those  we  now 
have;  and  against  such  penetration  aids  the 
Safeguard  area  defense  would  be  ineffective. 

While  the  weapons  enthusiasts  may  have 
schemes  in  mind  for  upgrading  Safeguard  so 
that  It  would  be  effective  against  an  evolv- 
ing Chinese  capability,  there  Is  no  realistic 
basis  for  Secretary  Packard's  contention  that 
we  could  do  so  without  a  general  thickening 
of  the  system  (ref.  6,  p.  10).  The  best  hope 
of  providing  a  reasonably  effective  defense 
against  a  Ute  1970  Chinese  capabiUty,  and 
it  icould  not  be  "infallilOe"  would  be  to  begin 
building  now  a  defense  very  much  like  the 
kinds  we  hav«  considered  for  defense  of  pop- 
ulation and  Industry  against  the  Soviet 
Union.  l.e.  terminal  type  defenses  for  all 
large  American  cities,  and  a  nationwide  fall- 
out shelter  program.  A  realistic  anti-Chinese 
defense  Implies  an  unending  program  re- 
quiring the  expenditure  of  probably  five  to 
ten  times  the  amounts  projected  for  Safe- 
guard and  it  implies  a  defense  to  which  the 
Soviet  Union  would  probably  react  by  fur- 
ther expanding  its  strategic  offensive  forces. 

(3)     DCFENSX    or    BOMBOS 

With  the  erosion  of  its  Minuteman  and 
anti-Chinese  rationales  for  Safeguard,  the 
AdminUtration  is  likely  to  play  up  the  de- 
fense of  bombers,  but  it  has  yet  to  explain 
why  such  a  defense  is  necessary. 

Leaving  aside  entirely  the  extreme  unlike- 
lihood of  the  Soviet  Union  being  able  to  de- 
stroy the  Polaris  force  simultaneously  with 
an  attack  against  our  ICBM's  and  bombers, 
the  Administration  still  has  not  explained 
how  the  Soviet  Union  could  confidently  at- 
tack the  latter  two  forces.  If  an  attack  were 
designed  so  that  Soviet  missiles  would  impact 
simultaneously  on  both  our  missile  and 
bomber  bases,  we  would  have  16  to  30  min- 
utes warning  of  the  laimch  of  Soviet  ICBM's 


before  Impact.  If  the  bombers  are  in  a  rea- 
sonable alert  sUtus  a  very  large  fraction 
should  be  air  borne  before  the  arrival  of 
either  Soviet  ICBM's  or  SLBM's  over  the 
bomber  bases.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Soviet 
Union  could  hardly  defer  launching  Its 
ICBM's  against  our  Mlnuteman  bases  in  an 
attempt  to  deliver  a  surprise  SLBM  attack 
against  the  bombers.  Were  they  to  do  so,  they 
would  have  to  expect  that  the  bulk  of  the 
Mlnuteman  force  would  be  launched  between 
the  time  they  destroyed  our  bombers  and 
the  time  their  ICBM's  would  arrive  over  our 
Mlnuteman  bases. 

Even  if  fully  implemented  Safeguard 
Phase  II  will  provide  very  little  defense  for 
bombers  against  a  Soviet  SLBM  attack. 

WhUe  there  has  been  Uttle  if  any  discus- 
sion of  a  possible  MIRV  program  for  Soviet 
SLBM's,  It  would  be  surprising  If  such  a  pro- 
gram did  not  develop  if  other  MIRV  pro- 
grams continue.  If  the  Soviet  SLBM's  use 
either  MIRV's  or  high  quality  penetration 
aids,  the  Safeguard  area  defenses  may  be 
quite  Inadequate.  Those  air  bases  not  de- 
fended by  Sprlnu  will  have  very  little  pro- 
tection. The  Administration  has  indeed  pro- 
posed terminal  defenses  at  the  bomber  bases 
(ref.  2,  p.  78) .  Yet,  MSR's  and  Sprints  wUl  be 
located  near  at  most  14  of  the  main  operat- 
ing bomber  bases  (ref.  3.  p.  1749)  that  are 
near  enough  to  our  coasts  to  make  a  surprise 
SLBM  attack  feasible.  To  provide  even  a  mod- 
erately effective  defense  for  bombers  would 
require  increasing  greatly  the  planned  num- 
bers of  MRS's  and  Sprints. 

<4)    nCFUISE    ACAIMBr    ACCmXNTS 

The  Administration  still  argues  that  Safe- 
guard iDOuld  be  useful  in  coping  ipith  the  ar- 
rival over  the  U.S.  of  one  or  a  few  acciden- 
tally launched  missiles.  Yet,  it  does  not  ex- 
plain how  the  command  and  control  prob- 
lem would  be  solved. 

It  Safeguard  Is  to  be  effective  in  dealing 
with  accidents,  it  must  be  usable  at  all  times. 
This  almost  certainly  implies  delegation  to 
launch  down  to  very  low  command  echelons 
including  possibly  even  to  the  computers. 
Administration  spokesmen  continue  to  be 
obscure  about  this  point,  presumably  either 
because  they  do  not  want  to  upset  the  public 
or  because  they  have  not  yet  decided  on  the 
command  and  control  philosophy  that  will 
prevail. 

(B)    COSTS    AND    SCHEDXn.KS 

Not  surprisingly  Safeguard  costs  have 
escalated  and  the  deployment  schedules  have 
slipped  during  the  last  year. 

Last  year  it  was  claimed  that  the  full 
Safeguard  Phase  n  (including  RDT  &  E  but 
excluding  ABC  costs  and  annual  operating 
costs)  would  be  $9.1  blUion  (ref.  2,  p.  29). 
Ten  months  later  the  corresponding  figure  is 
$10.7  billion  (ref.  6,  p.  17),  an  Increase  of 
over  17%.*  And  the  program  has  slipped 
somewhere  between  6  months  and  10  months 
during  the  last  year.  (Secretary  Laird  ad- 
mits to  six  or  seven  months  slippage  |ref.  8, 
p.  8)  but  Secretary  Packard  admits  to  8  to  10 
months  (ref.  6,  p.  6| .) 

The  latter 's  explanations  regarding  slip- 
page and  Increases  In  costs  are  Interesting. 
He  attributes  3  months'  slippage  to  delay  in 
getting  Congressional  approval  for  the  Safe- 
guard last  year,  but  asserts  that  the  remain- 
der Is  "deliberate,  to  allow  a  more  economical 
and  less  compressed  construction  schedule 
(6  to  7  m<Miths)"  (ref.  6,  p.  8).  Curiously, 
later  on  Secretary  Packard  attributes  8%  of 
the  17%  increase  In  costs  to  the  stretch-out 
of  deployment  (ref.  «,  p.  18) .  (Of  the  remain- 
ing 11%,  4%  he  claims  Is  due  to  Inflation 
and  7%  to  design  changes  and  more  detailed 
estimates.) 

We  stretch  out  programs  so  that  they  will 


•If  costs  continue  to  rise  at  this  rate  we 
wUl  be  at  the  $36-$40  bUllon  level  by  the 
Ume  the  full  Phase  n  deployment  could  be 
Implemented. 


be  more  economical,  but  they  cost  more  be- 
cause we  stretch  them  out! 
(6)  SATSOUABD — sovirr  bkactions  and  salt 
Now  that  expansion  beyond  Phase  I  is  con- 
templated, the  Administration's  contention 
that  Safeguard  U  unlikely  to  lead  to  an  ex- 
pansion in  Soviet  Strategic  capabilities  is 
even  less  convincing  this  year  than  it  was 
last  year. 

If  we  are  to  have  a  defense  that  will  be  sig- 
nificantly effective  in  coping  with  an  evolv- 
ing Chinese  ICBM  force,  the  defense  too 
must  evolve.  Unless  that  is  contemplated 
there  would  be  no  sense  whatever  in  starting 
on  an  anti-Chinese  defense  program.  Tet,  if 
we  do  try  to  build  a  defense  that  will  be 
effective  a  decade  hence,  it  will  almost  neces- 
sarily have  to  be  a  "thick"  one,  and  deploy- 
ment of  large  numbers  of  MSR  or  similar 
type  radars  wiU  have  to  begin  soon.  With 
such  moves,  the  Soviet  Union  is  likely  to  fur- 
ther expand  its  offenses  to  offset  Its  exfrop- 
olattoru  of  what  that  deployment  may  por- 
tend in  the  way  of  a  large-scale  nationwide 
ABM  system.  That  would  certainly  be  the 
American  reaction  were  we  to  see  a  similar 
deployment  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

A  similar  reaction  is  Ukely  to  follow  a 
serious  effort  to  defend  bomber  bases.  A  num- 
ber are  near  enough  to  larger  clUes  so  that 
MSR's  used  for  defense  of  the  base  oould 
also  be  used  to  defend  a  city,  and  in  some 
cases  the  bases  and  cities  are  so  close  to  each 
other  that  the  same  Spirit  Interceptors  could 
be  used  to  defend  both.  If  we  don't  put  in 
MSR's  and  Sprints  near  the  bases  we  won't 
have  much  of  a  defense.  If  we  do,  the  Soviet 
Union  is  Ukely  to  perceive  a  need  to  expand 
Its  offenses  to  offset  the  ImpUed  city  defense 
capability. 

Defense  of  Washington  wiU  almost  cer- 
tainly lead  to  whatever  Soviet  targeting  they 
feel  is  required,  and  if  need  be  to  Increases 
in  overall  force  levels.  Just  as  the  Soviet  de- 
fenses of  Moscow  have  resulted  in  heavier 
American  targeting  of  that  city. 

The  Administration  has  argued  that  a  full- 
scale  Safeguard  wiU  be  lees  likely  to  stimulate 
a  Soviet  response  than  SenUnel  would  have 
been  because  the  radars  wlU  be  more  remote 
from  large  ciOes.  However,  If  the  map  pre- 
pared by  the  AdminlstraUon  Is  even  approxi- 
mately correct  MSR's  wUl  be  deployed  within 
60  or  100  mUes  of  a  number  of  large  Amwlcan 
cities:  Seattle,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles, 
DaUas,  Kansas  City,  Etetrolt,  Washington, 
Baltimore,  and  Boston.  Sprints  60  miles  from 
such  cities  could  not  defend  them.  However, 
the  Sprints  can  be  added  relatively  quickly 
if  the  radars  are  available  and  close  enough 
to  control  them.  Again,  a  Soviet  reaction  is 
likely.  We  may  beUeve  we  have  deployed  the 
radars  too  far  from  cities  to  be  useful  for 
terminal  defense,  but  wUl  they?  Would  we 
discount  MSR's  60  or  100  miles  from  large 
Soviet  cities?  Not  likely. 

The  argument  that  we  need  Safeguard  so 
that  we  trill  have  a  strong  hand  in  the  SALT 
negotiations  is  far  weaker  this  year  than  last. 
It  Is  now  admitted  that  Safeguard  cannot 
cope  with  the  kind  of  Soviet  threat  that  is  to 
be  expected  If  the  SALT  talks  fail,  and  it 
Is  rationalized  on  economic  grounds  as  an 
add-on  to  a  nationwide  anti-Chinese  de- 
fense. Under  the  circumstances,  neither  the 
anU-Chlnese  part  of  Safeguard  nor  the  Mln- 
uteman defense  Is  a  very  impressive  card  In 
the  SALT  negotiations.  The  former  is  hardly 
negotiable  with  the  Russians:  and  the  latter 
is  so  ineffective  that  It  is  hardly  likely  to 
impress  the  Soviet  Union  as  something  which 
they  should  pay  a  price  to  have  us  forego. 
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April  23,  1970 


UB.  MARSHAI^ 

"nie  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  sundry  nominations  of 
U.S.  marshals. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  considered 
and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
immediately  notified  of  the  confirmation 
of  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

ytx.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
Into  executive  session  to  consider  nomi- 
nations for  the  n.S.  circuit  court,  the 
UB.  district  court,  UJS.  attorneys,  and 
U.S.  marahAls.  I  do  so  with  the  under- 
standing that  they  were  reported  unani- 
moosly  by  the  committee  earlier  today, 
and  they  have  been  cleared  on  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Spokc).  Without  objection.  It  Is  so  or- 
dered. 


UJS.  CIRCUIT  COURT 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  Wilbur  F.  Pell.  Jr.,  of 
Tntllana.  to  be  a  U,B.  circuit  judge, 
seventh  circuit. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominjttion  is  *<onfi^r^ 
and  confirmed. 


U.S.  DISTRICT  COURT 

The  assistant  legislattre  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  sundry  nominatiaDS  to  the 
U.S.  district  court 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimoua  eonaent  that  the  nominations 
be  coDsldered  en  bloc. 

■nie  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  considered 
and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


U3.  ATTORNEYS 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  sundry  nominations  of 
U.S.  attorneys. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  WHbout 
objection,  the  nominatioiu  are  coDsldeied 
and  ccmilnned  oi  Moc 


NAMING  OF  FEDERAL  OFFICE 
BUILDING  AND  U.S.  COURTHOUSE 
IN  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives  on  S.  3253. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Spong)  laid  before  the  Senate  the 
amendments  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives to  the  bill  (S.  3253)  to  provide  that 
the  Federal  OfBce  Building  and  UJ3. 
Courthouse  in  Chicago.  111.,  shall  be 
named  the  "Everett  McKlnley  Dirkaen 
Building  East"  and  that  the  Federal  of- 
fice building  to  be  constructed  in  Chi- 
cago. CI.,  shall  be  named  the  "ITverett 
McKlnley  Dirksen  Building  West"  in 
memory  of  the  late  Everett  McKlnley 
Dirksen,  a  Member  of  Congress  of  the 
United  States  from  the  SUte  of  Illinois 
from  1933  to  1M9,  which  were  to  strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert: 

That  the  Federal  Office  Building  and 
TTmted  SUtes  Courthouse  at  219  South  Dear- 
bom  Street  in  Chicago,  nilnoU,  shall  be  re- 
named the  "Everett  McFClnley  Dirksen  Build- 
ing" In  memory  of  the  late  Everett  McKlnley 
Dirksen.  a  distinguished  Member  of  the 
United  States  Houae  of  Representatives  from 
the  State  of  Illinois  from  1933  to  1949  and 
of  the  United  States  Senate  from  1950  to 
1969.  Any  reference  to  the  Federal  Office 
Building  and  United  States  Courthouse  at 
219  South  Dearborn  Street  In  Chicago,  Illi- 
nois. In  any  law.  regulation,  document,  rec- 
ord, map,  or  other  paper  of  the  United  States 
Shan  be  deemed  a  reference  to  such  building 
as  the  "Everett  McKlnley  Dirksen  BuUdlng~. 

And  amend  the  title  so  as  to  read :  "An 
act  to  provide  that  the  Federal  Office 
Building  and  U.8.  Courthouse  in  Chicago, 
m..  shall  be  named  the  'Everett  McKlnley 
Dirksen  Building'." 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  DakoU.  Mr. 
President,  I  move  that  the  Senate  concur 
in  the  amendments  of  the  House  with  an 
amendment  which  I  send  to  the  desk  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  Senator*  Hiusxa, 
MAifansLo,  Soorr,  Munbt,  Brnwicx,  and 
Cums. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Spong).  The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk  read 
as  follows: 

Sec.  2.  Upon  a  determination  that  a  local 
educational  agency  lacks  tbe  fiscal  capacity 
to  provide  an  adequate  free  publl<yducatlon 
for  children  of  persons  who  live  a^  work  on 
Federal  property,  and  If  such  children  con- 
stitute not  less  than  25  percent  of  the  total 
enrollment,  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  shall  frotn  sums  already 
available  make  emergency  payments  for  the 
current  school  year  to  such  local  educational 
agency  as  may  be  necessary  to  provide  a  free 
public  education  for  such  children :  Provided, 
That  the  total  of  such  payments  shall  not 
exceed  93.S0O.0(X)  and  shall  not  exceed  the 
average  per-pupll  cost  to  such  agency  for  all 
children  eligible  to  receive  a  free  pubUc  edu- 
cation from  such  agency,  less  Federal  and 
State  paymenu  to  such  agency  for  free  pub- 
lic education. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  this  amendment  has  been 
cleared  by  the  leadership,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Mansfield)  our  majority  leader  Is  also 
a  coeponsor  of  it  and  has  a  deep  Interest 
in  its  provisions.  Also,  the  minority 
leader,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott)  .  is  a  cosponsor. 
The  amendment  has  the  approval  at 
the  Subcommittee  on  Appropriations  on 
Education,  chaired  by  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Magnuson),  and  the 
ranking  Republican,  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton). 

It  also  has  the  approval  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  Public  Works  Subcommittee 
handling  the  bill,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan),  and  the  ranking 
member,  the  Senator  from  Koitucky 
(Mr.  Cooper). 

The  amendment  has  been  discussed 
with  the  leadership  in  the  House— that  is. 
the  distinguished  chairman  and  ranking 
member  of  the  House  Appropriations 
OiHnmlttee  and  the  distinguished  clmir- 
man  and  ranking  member  of  the  House 
Public  Works  Committee.  We  are  assured 
of  their  full  cooperation  and  considera- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  which 
we  are  offering  would  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary ot  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  provide  100  percent  funding  for 
fiscal  1970  for  the  education  of  so-called 
3-A  children  imder  Public  Law  874,  the 
aid  to  Impacted  areas  program. 

This  amendment  is  designed  to  assist 
only  those  school  districts  which  face  a 
critical  fiscal  situation  of  an  emergency 
nature. 

It  authorizes  the  expenditure  of  not  to 
exceed  $2.5  million  out  of  existing  ap- 
propriations for  this  purpose. 

I  am  assured  by  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  James 
F.  Kelly,  that  this  emergency  expendi- 
ture «vouId  either  come  out  of  carryover 
funds  or  funds  appropriated  to  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare for  other  purposes  but  not  already 
obligated. 

It  thus  would  have  no  effect  on  other 
school  districts  currently  receiving  as- 
sistance under  Public  Law  874. 

At  this  time  we  are  aware  of  two  spe- 
cific school  districts — one  in  Nebraska 
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and  one  in  North  Dakota— which  would 
benefit  from  this  amendment. 

Officials  of  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  estimate,  how- 
ever, that  it  would  not  include  more  than 
10  school  districts,  the  balance  of  which 
have  not  yet  been  identified. 

The  amendment  authorizes  an  ex- 
penditure out  of  existing  appropriations 
of  not  more  than  $2.5  milUon  for  this 
purpose. 

The  $2.5  million  figure  is  an  outside 
estimate  and  it  would  not  be  necessary  to 
spend  this  full  amount  unless  all  the 
school  districts  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  oflQcials  estimate 
might  be  involved  are  identified. 

No  one  can  possibly  question  the  obli- 
gation of  the  Federal  Government  to 
provide  full  entitlement  for  the  educa- 
tion of  so-called  3-A  children  of  military 
families. 

The  3-A  category  only  Includes  chil- 
dren whose  parents  live  or  work  on  Fed- 
eral property. 

The  military  bases  or  Installations  on 
which  these  families  reside  are  tax  ex- 
empt. 

Neither  the  States  nor  local  subdivi- 
sions. Including  school  districts,  realize 
any  tax  revenue  from  these  bases. 

There  is  no  property  tax,  real  or  per- 
sonal; they  pay  no  sales  taxes  on  pur- 
chases made  on  the  bases  through  facili- 
ties such  as  commissaries,  post  ex- 
changes, base  exchanges,  gasoline  sta- 
tions, liquor  stores,  or  the  like. 

The  military  personnel  which  are  as- 
signed to  these  bases  have  no  choice  with 
respect  to  their  assignment. 

They  serve  at  these  bases  for  specified, 
limited  tours  of  duty. 

In  many  cases  the  father  is  either  Just 
returning  from  Vietnam  or  Southeast 
Asia  or  will  soon  be  sent  there. 

Because  of  the  nature  of  these  assign- 
ments, the  Federal  Government  does 
provide  Oovemment  housing  on  the  bases 
for  a  large  number  of  its  personnel. 

Certainly  providing  for  the  education 
of  the  children  of  the  families  of  mili- 
tary personnel  should  be  of  the  highest 
priority. 

I  have  two  such  bases  in  my  State — 
the  Grand  Porks  Air  Force  Base,  located 
near  Grand  Forks.  N.  Dak.,  and  the  Ml- 
not  Air  Force  Base,  located  near  Mlnot, 
N.  Dak.  ^     , 

In  both  instances,  the  public  school 
systems  of  the  cities  operate  the  schools 
on  the  bases. 

One  school  district  in  particular- the 
Grand  Porks  school  district — faces  a 
very  critical  pnnnHai  situation. 

In  fact,  on  March  10,  1970.  the  board 
of  education  for  the  Grand  Forks  pub- 
lic school  district  informed  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare that  with  the  resumption  of  classes 
after  the  Easter  recess  the  school  dis- 
trict could  not  accept  nonresident  stu- 
dents—this specifically  included  Air 
Force  dependents — unless  they  paid  non- 
resident tuition  for  the  balance  of  the 
year. 

Much  as  the  Grand  Forks  school  dis- 
trict regretted  having  to  do  this,  they 
simply  could  no  longer  afford  providing 
quality  educati(Xi  to  these  military 
dependents  for  less  than  100  percent  en- 
titlement under  Public  Law  874. 


Subsequently,  an  injunction  against 
the  school  district  was  sought  by  a 
group  of  parents  of  these  children. 

The  injimction  remains  in  effect,  and 
imder  it  the  Grand  Forks  public  school 
district  is  continuing  to  educate  these 
children.  The  injunction,  however,  may 
only  be  of  a  temporary  nature. 

Mr.  President,  providing  100  percent 
entitlement  for  3-A  children  does  not 
represent  a  windfall  to  the  school  district. 
This  is  merely  a  tax  replacement  pay- 
ment for  the  cost  to  the  school  district 
for  providing  education  for  these  chil- 
dren. 

These  school  districts  can  no  longer 
afford  to  continue  providing  qusOity  edu- 
cation for  these  children  at  a  consider- 
able financial  loss  to  them. 

No  one  denies  that  the  financing  of  this 
education  is  a  responsibility  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

If  the  public  school  districts  are  no 
longer  able  to  absorb  these  costs  and,  as 
I  have  indicated,  this  has  already  be- 
come the  situation  in  at  least  one  dis- 
trict in  my  State,  the  alternative  would 
be  for  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  to  operate  such  schools. 
This  would  include  elementary,  Junior 
high,  and  high  schools  on  the  various 
bases. 

This  can  be  done  under  section  6  of 
Public  Law  874. 

Should  it  become  necessary  for  the 
pubUc  school  districts  to  discontinue 
educating  these  children,  thus  requir- 
ing the  (3ovemment  to  undertake  their 
education,  I  think  we  should  all  be  aware 
of  where  the  fimds  for  such  a  program 
would  come  from  and  what  the  cost 
would  be. 

Mr.  President,  the  funds  to  operate 
Government  schools  under  section  6 
would  come  off  the  top  of  moneys  ap- 
propriated for  Public  Law  874  before  any 
other  allocations  are  made. 

Section  6  school  operations  have  first 
claim  to  the  full  extent  they  are  needed 
on  any  Public  Law  874  fimds  appropri- 
ated. 

As  to  the  cost  of  such  a  program, 
school  administrators  inform  me  that  it 
is  their  estimate  that  it  would  cost  the 
Federal  Government  twice  as  much  to 
operate  these  schools  imder  section  6  as 
it  now  costs  the  local  school  districts  to 
provide  education  to  these  very  same 
children. 

Td  put  it  simply — if  a  school  district  is 
now  entitled  to  $2  milUon  per  year  as  full 
entitlement  for  3-A  children,  the  section 
6  approach  would  cost  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment $4  million  annually. 

Further,  Mr.  President,  such  a  school 
system  would  not — in  the  opinion  of  De- 
partment of  Defense  officials.  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare  officials,  and  local 
school  officials — provide  as  good  an  edu- 
cation as  is  presently  being  provided  by 
the  local  school  districts. 

As  I  have  indicated,  Mr.  President,  our 
amendment  would  only  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, to  make  payments  representing  full 
entitlement  for  fiscal  1970  for  those 
school  districts  which  face  a  fiscal  crisis— 
or  catastiophe. 

The  payments  made  under  this  author- 
ization voukl  be  vnr  and  above  funds 


they  are  receiving  now— but  not  to  ex- 
ceed f  lUl  entitlement. 

Further,  the  amendment  does  not  in- 
crease appropriations  for  this  purpose. 

It  merely  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  spend 
not  more  than  $2.5  million  to  meet  these 
critical  problems.  It  would  continue  the 
high  quality  education  being  provided  by 
local  school  districts  and  make  It  un- 
necessary for  the  Federal  Government  to 
take  over  and  operate  the  schools. 

Mr.  BURDIC^K.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  ,    .  ,^ 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  as  a  co- 
sponsor  I  rise  in  support  of  the  amend- 
ment. .   ^      ^  ^ 

I  would  like  to  add  a  few  words  to  what 
my  colleague  has  said  about  the  amend- 
ment. The  amendment  has  two  essential 
parts.  It  applies  to  the  public  education 
of  children  of  parents  who  live  and  work 
on  Federal  property,  and  if  such  chil- 
dren constitute  not  less  than  25  percent 
of  the  total  enrollment,  the  triggering 
portion  of  the  amendment  is  set  into 

When  that  is  fovmd  by  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  he 
then  shall  have  the  authority  to  make 
sums  available  as  emergency  payments 
for  the  current  school  year  to  such  local 
education  agency  as  may  be  necessary  to 
provide  a  free  public  education  for  such 
children. 

This  is  most  necessary  at  this  time  in 
the  State  of  North  Dakota,  particularly 
in  Grand  Forks,  where  we  have  the 
Grand  Forks  Air  Base. 

There  is  a  virtual  emergency  exist- 
ing at  this  moment.  The  school  districts 
are  facing  a  financial  crisis,  and  even  the 
good  relations  which  have  existed  be- 
tween the  personnel  of  the  base  and  the 
people  of  the  city  of  Grand  Forks,  have 
been  affected  by  an  amount  of  friction 
which  has  already  occurred. 

This  legislation  Is  a  must.  I  again  say 
that  I  strongly  support  this  amendment 
and  I  hope  that  the  Senate  approves  it 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  as  one 
of  the  cosponsors  and  as  a  strong  sup- 
porter of  the  Young  amendment,  I  rise 
in  support  thereof. 

The  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
Young)  has  made  a  «)lendld  presenta- 
tion of  the  situation  which  exists,  and 
the  serious  and  grave  consequences 
which  will  result  unless  emergency  action 
is  promptly  taken.  This  amendment 
seeks  to  provide  emergency  relief  for 
the  current  school  year  to  several  school 
districts  eUgible  to  receive  funds  imder 
Public  Law  874. 

The  disbursements  currently  able  to  be 
made  under  this  act  for  the  1969-70 
school  year  are  grossly  inadequate  in 
certain  districts:  the  amounts  appro- 
priated for  fiscal  year  1970  do  not  enaWe 
them  to  continue  in  operation  for  the 
balance  of  the  current  school  year. 
Two  of  the  school  districts  involved 


are: 

First.  Grand  Porks.  N.  Dak.,  where  it 
was  necessary  to  resort  to  a  Federal  court 
order  to  force  the  schoola  to  remain 
open. 

Second.  BelleFue,  N*r..  adjacent  to 
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Ollutt  Air  Force  Base,  where  great  dif- 
ficulty Is  being  encountered  in  keeping 
the  schools  open. 

Earlier  this  week,  164  teachers  out  of 
a  total  of  450  were  notified  by  the  Bel- 
levue  school  board  that  contracts  would 
not  be  renewed.  In  addition,  97  teachers 
have  submitted  resignations  due  to  un- 
certainties of  funding.  There  are  possi- 
bly six  or  eight  additional  school  dis- 
tricts which  are  similarly  affected. 

The  school  board,  the  school  officials 
and  the  people  of  Bellevue  have 
stniggled  valiantly,  with  patience  and 
restraint,  to  find  some  reasonable  solu- 
tion to  the  crisis.  They  have  now  reached 
"the  end  of  the  road."  There  are  no  other 
avenues  of  relief  for  this  current  school 
year,  except  that  provided  in  the  pro- 
posed amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  appear  in  the  Congres- 
sional Rkcoro  at  tiiis  point,  a  table  show- 
ing pertinent  statistics  relating  to  the 
Bellevue  school  district  and  the  funds 
available  for  its  operation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord,  as 
follows : 

Data  on  Bellerue  schooU 
Average  Dally  AttencUnce,  Belle- 
vue school  district 10.197 

"A"  students  (those  with  parents 
living  and  working  on  Federal 
installations)     (43    percent    of 

total)  4.356 

"B"  student*  (thoac  with  parenu 
working  on  FMeral  Installa- 
tions) (36  percent  of  total) 3,617 

Students  with  parents  not  work- 
ing (or  Federal  Govemntent  (33 

percent  of  total) 3.334 

1970  entitlement  under  existing 
law: 

••A"  students •2.076.356 

"B"  students 861,301 

ToUl  entitlement . a.  937. 467 

Available  under  1970  appropria- 
tions       3.361,841 

Deficiency  for  entitlement —676,616 

Total  school  budget  for  tb* 

1960-70  school  year 6,386.776 

Estimated  maximum  amoxint 
available  to  Bellevue  under  the 
proposed  amendment 474,000 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  It  Is 
clear  that  quick  action  Is  needed  to  re- 
lieve the  crisis  for  the  balance  of  this 
school  year.  The  pending  amendment 
will  supply  It.  While  this  will  not  be  a 
permanent  solution  to  the  problem,  it 
will  ease  the  Immediate  situation.  Addi- 
tional measures  will  need  to  be  enacted 
to  provide  for  the  coming  school  year  of 
1970-71. 

The  amendment  contains  adequate 
limitations  to  assure  that  only  the  most 
severely  affected  districts  will  be  recipi- 
ents of  these  emergency  payments.  The 
payments  would  come  from  sums  al- 
ready available,  so  that  new  appropria- 
tions would  not  be  required. 

The  amendment  applies  only  to  those 
heavily  impacted  districts  where  at  least 
25  percent  of  the  total  enrollment  of  the 
school  are  children  of  persons  who  live 
and  work  on  Federal  property.  The  total 
of  payments  authorized  to  be  made  un- 
der this  amendment  is  limited  to  92V^ 


million.  The  amendment  will  not  affect 
the  disbursement  of  funds  to  other  fed- 
erally impcu:ted  school  districts  under 
PubUc  Law  874. 

I  urge  approval  of  the  amendment  be- 
cause the  circumstances  are  serious.  In 
fact,  consequences  would  be  dire.  Indeed, 
without  It.  There  is  a  grave  responsi- 
bility on  the  Congress  to  take  this  ac- 
tion. The  alternative  is  to  disrupt  the 
.school  year's  work  and  credit  for  over 
10.000  pupils  in  the  Bellevue  school  sys- 
tem, and  some  11,600  pupils  in  the  Grand 
Forks,  N.  Dak.,  district.  In  several  other 
school  districts  as  well,  the  consequences 
would  be  exceedingly  serious. 

It  would  be  unconscionable  to  allow 
this  to  happen,  especially,  since  this  ap- 
proach would  not  impair  or  reduce  any 
other  disbursements  already  provided 
under  the  progrsun.  Fuithermore.  a  rela- 
tively small  amount  is  involved. 

Mr.  President,  a  canvass  has  been 
made  of  the  leadership  on  this  side  of 
the  Capitol  as  well  as  in  the  other  body. 
A  careful  canvass  has  been  made  of  the 
committee  chairmen  and  others  inter- 
ested in  the  pending  bill,  as  well  as  in  the 
subject  matter  of  this  amendment.  We 
have  been  assured  that  they  are  all 
sympathetic  with  the  objectives  of  this 
amendment.  We  have  been  assured  that 
they  will  do  their  very  best  to  bring 
about  prompt  approval  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  result  will  fol- 
low. It  Is  my  further  hope  that  the 
amendment  will  be  promptly  approved 
and  that  the  bill  as  amended  will  be 
processed  as  expeditiously  as  possible. 

The  matter  has  been  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed with  the  officials  of  the  Office  of 
Education  in  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  smd  Welfare.  The  Assistant 
Secretary-Comptroller  of  the  Depart- 
ment, Mr.  James  F.  Kelly,  along  with 
other  high  ranking  officials  have  been 
consulted,  and  cooperated  fully  in  the 
preparation  of  this  amendment.  They 
have  also  indicated  their  full  support 
and  approval  thereof. 

This  is  very  gratifying.  The  situation 
is  a  complex  one  because  of  the  pend- 
ing legislaticm  on  the  impact  aid  pro- 
gram itself  for  the  school  year  ahead. 
Also,  the  hearings  are  now  in  progress 
on  the  appropriations  bill  for  the  com- 
ing school  year.  Every  effort  will  be  made 
to  resolve  the  situation  as  quickly  and 
as  effectively  as  the  parliamentary  situ- 
ation and  the  rules  and  the  practices  of 
the  Congress  can  be  complied  with. 

Mr.  YOUNO  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  move  that  the  Senate  con- 
cur in  the  House  amendments  with  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr  President,  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  amendments 
were  agreed  to  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  YOUNO  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on 
the  Uble. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  subsequently  said: 


Mr.  President,  I  had  to  leave  the  Cham- 
ber at  the  time  the  amendment  dealing 
with  the  situation  for  military  families 
in  Bellevue,  Nebr.,  and  Grand  Forks,  N. 
Dak.,  was  considered. 

As  one  of  the  sponsors  of  the  amend- 
ment, which  was  unanimously  adopted 
by  the  Senate,  I  want  to  say  that  I  am 
pleased  that  this  body  faced  up  to  its 
responsibility;  that  these  military  fam- 
ilies, who  have  been  living  under  great 
difficulties,  now  stand  a  fairly  good 
chance — if  the  House  concurs — to  have 
corrected  an  inequity  which  has  been 
detrimental  not  only  to  the  family  unit 
but  also  to  the  military  service  as  a 
whole. 

So  I  am  very  happy,  as  one  of  the  co- 
sponsors  of  the  resolution,  to  Join  in  the 
remarks  made  by  the  distinguished  sen- 
ior Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
Young  )  and  the  distinguished  Junior 
Senator  from  the  same  State  (Mr.  Bur- 
oicK),  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska)  and  others,  and 
to  express  my  thanks  to  the  Senate  for 
considering  this  legislation  and  passing 
it  so  expeditiously.  I  would  also  express 
the  hope  that  the  House  will  do  the 
same. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  DakoU.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NINETY-EIGHTH     ANNUAL     ARBOR 
DAY 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  In  the 
tremendotis  outpouring  of  public  re- 
sponse and  cooperation  on  Earth  Day 
yesterday,  another  venerable  observance 
of  equal  Importance  may  have  been  over- 
looked by  some  who  are  interested  in 
conserving  the  Nation's  great  natural 
heritage. 

The  observance  of  which  I  speak  is 
the  98th  annual  Arbor  Day.  While  Arbor 
Day  is  observed  in  every  State  in  the 
Union  and  in  many  foreign  countries.  It 
Is  a  most  important  celebration  to  Ne- 
braska because  Nebraska  is  the  State  in 
which  It  originated. 

Nebraska  statute  has  established  Arbor 
Day  on  April  22  and  decreed  It  a  legal 
holiday.  It  Is  celebrated  no  less  vigor- 
ously in  Florida  and  West  Virginia,  which 
have  two  Arbor  Days  each  year,  and  in 
Utah. 

Whether  Arbor  Day  Is  officially  ob- 
served on  April  22,  or  on  other  dates  as 
it  may  be  in  other  States.  I  think  It  is 
important  to  remind  this  body  that  mil- 
lions of  people  do  observe  this  (xscaslon 
every  year. 

It  is  also  important  to  point  out  that 
in  an  age  when  we  are  increasingly  con- 
cerned about  the  dissipation  of  our  nat- 
ural resources,  we  would  do  well  as  a 
Nation  to  reemphasize  the  basic  values 
which  motivated  J.  Sterling  Morton  to 
esUblish  the  first  Arbor  Day  in  1872  in 
Nebraska. 
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Mr.  Morton,  ncwjn?aper  publisher,  hor- 
ticvdturlst,  and  public  aervant.  conceiyed 
the  idea  of  Arbor  Day  In  Nebraska  City, 
Nebr.,  where  he  had  moved  from  Michi- 
gan. Disturbed  by  Nebraska's  miles  of 
treeless  plains,  he  Inspired  fellow  Ne- 
braskans  to  devote  one  day  each  spring 
to  mass  tree-planting. 

Within  16  years  after  his  mass  tree- 
planting  day  had  become  an  official  State 
observance,  more  than  600  million  trees 
had  been  planted  and  100,000  acres  of 
forest  had  been  created  on  the  once- 
barren  Nebraska  prairies. 

The  idea  of  Arbor  Day  spread  quickly 
and  within  a  few  years,  more  than  35 
States  conducted  their  own  observance. 
Today,  every  State  observes  the  holiday, 
and  in  additi(Hi  it  is  commemorated  in 
England,  Canada,  Australia,  British 
West  Indies.  South  Africa,  New  Zealand, 
France,  Mexico,  Norway,  Russia,  Japan, 
and  China. 

J.  Sterling  Morton  went  on  to  serve  his 
State  as  secretary  of  the  Nebraska  Ter- 
ritory and  president  of  the  State  board 
of  agriculture,  and  his  Nation  as  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  imder  President 
Grover  Cleveland.  But,  with  all  his  excel- 
lent contributions  to  his  State  and  Na- 
tion, he  is  best  remembered  for  the  con- 
servation instincts  which  he  Instilled 
into  a  Nation  of  abundance  in  its  early 
years. 

Nebraska  City,  Nebr.,  the  home  of 
Arbor  Day,  Is  planning  a  massive  cele- 
bration May  1-3  for  this  year's  observ- 
ance. Among  the  many  events  scheduled 
will  be  a  tree  planting  by  the  National 
Guard  in  memory  of  the  late  Ray  Thur- 
man.  a  former  Guard  company  com- 
mander. A  similar  i^anting  at  the  VFW 
Home  will  honor  each  veteran  killed  in 
a  war. 

It  will  be  my  honor  to  attend  the  Ne- 
braska City  celebration,  along  with  many 
other  State  officials  and  dignitaries  from 
all  over  the  State. 

I  am  pleased  to  report,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
today  has  reported  to  the  floor  House 
Joint  Resolution  251,  which  authorizes 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  last  Friday 
of  April  each  year  as  National  Arbor  Day. 
I  urge  the  Senate  to  approve  this  resolu- 
tion, enabling  the  President  to  elevate 
this  important  Arbor  Day  function  to  the 
national  status  which  it  so  well  deserves. 
We,  in  Nebraska,  are  proud  of  Arbor 
Day  and  we  observe  it  vigorously.  Several 
other  States  follow  suit.  But,  too  often, 
the  observances  have  fallen  into  a  status 
of  a  formality  which  cannot  be  Ignored 
but  Is  not  actively  observed. 

We  are  now  in  a  period  in  this  Nation 
when  we  are  more  and  more  concerned 
that  our  resources  will  be  drained  off  and 
lost  to  future  generations.  I  commend  to 
those  who  are  so  concerned,  the  example 
of  J.  Sterling  Morton.  If  more  of  us  would 
take  his  positive  approach  *^o  solving  oin* 
resource  problems,  we  might  soon  dis- 
cover that  we  were  indeed  beginning  to 
solve  them. 

Two  fine  new8p{4>er8.  the  New  Toi^ 
Times  and  the  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  Sunday 
Journal  &  Star,  last  weekend  took  note 
of  the  importance  of  Arbor  Day.  I  ask 
tmanlmous  consent  to  have  the  artidea 
printed  in  the  Rscoao. 
Tbere  being  no  objection,  the  arttdes 


were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Lincoln  (Nebr.)  Journal  and  Star, 

Apr.  19.  19701 

J.   Stxrunc   Moetow'6   Idka   an   Eoolocxcal 

Step — Ambor  Dat  Roots  Dxep  in  Statk 

(By  Opal  Y.  Palmer) 
Arbor  Day  Is  obeerved  around  the  world  by 
millions  each  year. 

To  many  J.  Sterling  Morton's  Arbor  Lodge 
Is  synonymous  with  the  concept.  Today  the 
lodge  Is  a  state  park  with  Its  own  arboretum, 
the  family  stables,  a  formal  garden  and  a 
2,000-tree  pine  grove  planted  by  Morton  In 
1892. 

This  park  contains  a  three-room  cabin 
grown  into  a  62-room  mansion  on  the  site 
of  his  original  squatter's  claim. 

.  .  .  When  the  noted  agriculturist  brought 
his  bride,  Caroline  Joy,  from  BUchlgan  to 
Nebraska  In  1855  their  destination  was  a  160- 
acre  claim  In  the  Nebraska  Territory  near  the 
brawling  river  bluffs  town  of  Nebraska  City. 
Morton's  land  was  fertile  but  practically 
treeless  although  many  trees  grew  on  the 
river  bluffs.  After  building  an  L-shaped 
house,  he  began  planting  trees.  His  site  was 
probably  the  first  In  any  prairie  state  to  be 
landscaped.  He  set  shade  trees,  planted  an 
orchard  and  later  landscaped  with  vlnee, 
shrubs  and  flower  beds. 

J.  Sterling  Morton  emphasized  tree  plant- 
ing through  oratory,  Journalism  and  politics. 
He  spoke  on  the  subject  at  the  First  Terri- 
torial Fair  In  1859  and  at  the  dedication  of 
the  University  of  Nebraska  in  1871.  He  used 
his  pen  In  a  tree  campaign  In  the  Nebraska 
City  News. 

After  Nebraska  statehood  in  1867,  Morton 
encouraged  farmers — through  pubUcatlons 
and  personal  contact — to  plant  orchards.  He 
employed  political  Influence  to  get  trees 
planted  In  honor  of  notables  visiting  the 
state. 

At  the  1872  annual  meeting  of  the  Ne- 
braska Board  of  Agriculture  of  which  he  was 
a  member,  Morton  presented  a  resolution 
that  April  10  be  set  aside  for  tree  planting 
and  that  It  be  called  Arbor  Day. 

The  resolution  was  adopted.  But  In  1885 
the  state  legislature  made  Arbor  Day  a  legal 
holiday  and  set  the  official  date  on  AprU  22, 
J.  Sterling  Morton's  birthday. 

Other  states  followed  Nebraska's  example. 
It  was  almost  as  though  an  old  Indian  legend 
were  In  operation,  where  one  tree  whispered 
the  message  to  another.  For  today,  every 
state  except  Alaska  observes  a  tree-planting 
day. 

Nebraska's  act  Inspired  Illinois  to  proclaim 
an  Arbor  Day  in  1888. 

When  the  white  man  arrived,  half  of  the 
area  which  Is  now  IlllnoU  was  wooded.  Early 
settlers  permitted  forests  to  burn  tmchecked 
and  ravaged  trees  for  Industry.  Conservation- 
ists seized  on  Morton's  Arbor  Day  Idea  In  an 
attempt  to  repair  the  damage  with  syste- 
matic planting. 

C.  A.  Hammond,  secretary  of  the  Illinois 
State  Horticultural  Society,  encouraged  citi- 
zens In  a  public  statement  to  plant  "one  or 
more  specimens  of  all  our  native  trees"  in 
a  public  park  for  every  town  and  village.  He 
recommended  special  trees  for  Arbor  Day 
plantmg  "for  school  and  church  yards,  along 
roadsides,  and  In  cemeteries." 

As  Is  true  with  many  good  causes,  there 
was  some  dissension.  Citizens  objected  to 
roadside  plantings  on  the  grounds  that  the 
shade  would  prevent  the  rapid  drying  up  of 
mud  after  rains. 

Jabec  Webster  of  Ontralla.  Illinois,  wel- 
comed Arbor  Day  because:  "In  our  great 
country.  In  the  scramble  for  the  almighty 
dollar,  we  have  almost  lost  sight  of  the  beau- 
tiful In  nature." 

The  1,200-acre  Morton  Arborettun  Is  situ- 
ated at  LUle,  ni.,  we«t  at  Chicago.  The  abore- 
tum,  which  (!on»^^'"8  about  4.800  species  and 


varieties  of  plants  and  trees,  Is  open  to  the 
public  year  round. 

MOKTOIf  AO  8BCXETABT 

Other  countries  have  adopted  the  Arbor 
Day  practice.  By  1961,  a  tree- planting  day 
had  been  set  aside  In  England,  Canada,  Aus- 
tralia, British  West  Indies,  South  Africa,  New 
Zealand,  France,  Mexico,  Norway,  Russia, 
Japan  and  China. 

Morton  was  defeated  for  governor  three 
times.  However  he  served  his  state  In  many 
official  capacities  and  was  secretary  of  agri- 
culture under  president  Grover  Cleveland 
beginning  In  1893. 

Joy  Morton,  J.  Sterling  Morton's  son. 
deeded  sixty-five  of  the  original  acres  to  the 
state  m  1923  as  a  memorial. 

Thousands  of  nature  lovers  stop  each  year 
at  Arbor  Lodge  to  delight  In  the  blossoms 
and  pattern  gardens,  the  heritage  of  a  pio- 
neer generation. 

(From  the  New  York  -nmes,  Apr.  19,  1970 J 

What  Becaicx  or  Abbob  Dat? 

(By  Richard  Relnbardt) 

Two  great  hoUdays  of  American  origin 
outshine  aU  others  in  their  freedom  from 
chauvinism,  sectarianism  and  commercial 
exploitation. 

One  Is  Thanksgiving,  a  feast  of  brother- 
hood and  gratitude  based  upon  a  long  and 
honorable  historic  tradition.  The  other  is  a 
neglected,  ridiculed,  almost  forgotten  festival 
caUed  Arbor  Day,  which  celebrates  human 
kinship  with  the  living  earth.  Of  all  our 
major  anniversaries.  Arbor  Day  is  the  least 
known  and  least  respected,  although  it  prob- 
ably is  the  most  significant  of  all  hoUdays  m 
an  era  of  destructive  technology,  irretriev- 
able waste  and  the  dark  stain  of  poisons  in 
the  air  and  water. 

Unlike  the  general  run  of  civic  and  re- 
ligious celebrations.  Arbor  Day  was  the  de- 
liberate creation  of  one  man,  a  Nebraska 
newspaper  publisher  named  Julius  SterUng 
Morton.  It  was  Morton's  happy  notion,  in- 
spired by  ancient  European  and  Middle  East- 
em  folkways,  to  devote  a  day  each  spring  to 
mass  treeplantlng.  During  his  long  career  as 
a  hortlcultiu^t,  editorial  writer  and  politi- 
cian, he  succeeded  in  spreading  this  Idea  to 
several  dozen  states  and  a  handful  of  foreign 
countries. 

Morton  first  gave  evidence  of  his  zeal  for 
forestry  in  1854,  when  he  moved  from  his  y. 
boyhood  home  in  Michigan  to  the  treeless 
prairies  of  Nebraska.  Taking  squatter's  rights 
on  160  acres  of  naked  loam  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  Missouri  River,  he  built  a  four -room 
house  for  his  young  wife  and  almost  im- 
mediately began  planting  slips  and  seeds. 
Within  a  few  years  he  had  surrounded  the 
cottage  with  a  jungle  of  shade  trees,  shrub- 
bery and  vines  and  was  using  the  columns  of 
his  Nebraska  City  News  to  urge  his  nelghlxars 
to  get  btisy  with  their  own  landscaping 
projects. 

With  hU  friend,  Robert  W.  Furnas,  who 
had  started  a  large  orchard  in  nearby  Brown- 
vlUe,  Morton  toured  eastern  Nebraska  to  en- 
courage farmers  to  plant  fruit  tfees.  It  was 
largely  to  the  credit  of  these  two  men  that 
the  area  became  an  Important  fniit-growlng 
region. 

But  Morton's  enthusiasm  for  vegetation 
went  far  beyond  uses  of  commercial  agricul- 
ture. He  saw  by  treeplantlng  as  a  communal 
function  with  social  and  educational  values. 
He  hoimded  churches,  schools  and  clubs  to 
undertake  planting  projects,  and  he  came 
up  with  the  suggestion  that  Nebraska  towns 
should  set  out  young  trees  to  commemorate 
such  noUble  events  as  the  visit  of  a  distin- 
guished guest,  the  dedicaUon  of  a  pubUe 
buUdlng,  or  the  anniversary  of  a  reqpectad 
leader. 

For  four  yeara— 1858  to  1861— as  secretary 
of  the  Nebraska  Territory,  and  later  as  presi- 
dent of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture.  Mor- 
ton bad  frequent  occasion  to  promulgate 
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both  bis  simple.  JrSenoDlan  (altb  In  the  no- 
bility of  small  farmers  and  bis  love  of  trees 
He  seldom  passed  up  .\n  opportunity  to  state 
the  case : 

"If  every  farmer  in  Nebraska  will  plant  out 
and  cultivate  an  orchard  and  a  flower  gar- 
den, together  with  a  few  forest  trees,  this 
will  become  mentally  and  morally  the  best 
agricultural  state  in  the  Union." 

This  message  with  Its  calm  faith  in  the 
ultimate  virtue  of  hugging  close  to  the  earth 
was  balm  to  the  homesteaders  of  that  raw 
territory,  where  nature  was  harsh,  tillage 
was  difficult  and  failure  was  commoD.  When 
Morton  published  a  resolution  In  1873.  call- 
ing on  this  courageous  fellowship  of  farm- 
ers to  conduct  a  state-wide  day  of  tree- 
planting  in  early  April,  the  Nebraskans  re- 
sponded by  planting  something  over  a  mil- 
lion trees. 

Two  years  later  Morton's  friend.  Robert 
Furnas,  who  had  been  elected  Governor  of 
the  state,  proclaimed  April  8  the  official  Arbor 
Day.  With  this  authoritative  blessing,  the 
holiday  blossomed  Into  Nebraska's  favorite 
public  event.  Over  the  nest  16  years,  the 
people  of  the  state  planted  more  than  600 
million  trees  and  created  100.000  acres  of 
forest  on  the  once-open  plains.  The  Nebraska 
legislature  In  1885  made  Arbor  Day  a  legal 
holiday,  setting  it  on  the  date  of  Sterling 
Morton's  birthday.  April  22. 

Arbor  Day  spread  with  marvelous  speed. 
Kansas.  Tennessee.  Minnesota  and  Ohio 
quickly  adopted  the  idea.  By  1890.  3&  states 
had  established  some  kind  of  Arbor  Day. 
each  one  picking  a  date  that  was  appropriate 
to  the  local  climate. 

Pew  states  kept  Arbor  Day  with  as  much 
enthusiasm  as  did  Nebraska,  but  few  dared 
to  Ignore  the  occasion.  Then  as  now,  the 
word  "conservation"  was  a  shibboleth.  The 
United  States  rapidly  was  changing  from  a 
rural  nation  of  small  farmers  into  an  urban 
nation  of  factory  workers,  and  this  senti- 
mental rural,  earth -centered  ceremony 
seemed  to  provide  a  link  with  the  past  and 
a  promise  for  the  future.  Cynical  legislators 
saw  this  harmless  holiday  as  a  sop  for  the 
worriers  who  were  already  complaining  about 
disappearing  forests  and  lost  wilderness.  Ar- 
bor Day?  Why  not?  How  much  easier  It  would 
be  to  plant  a  few  new  trees  once  a  year  than 
to  forbid  the  wanton  cutting  of  virgin  tim- 
ber. 

What  has  happened  to  Arbor  Day?  On 
paper  It  is  flourishing.  Every  state  In  the 
union  gives  it  some  form  of  official  sanction, 
two  states  (Nebraska  and  Utah)  make  It  a 
legal  holiday,  and  two  other  states  (Florida 
and  West  Virginia)  celebrate  It  twice  a  year 
Elementary  school  classes  everywhere  set  out 
arborvltae  trees  along  the  parking  strip. 
Ladles  cluba  adorn  the  facades  of  telephone 
exchanges  and  state  and  Federal  tree  nurs- 
eries ship  out  millions  of  seedlings  to  be 
planted  in  windbreaks,  woodlots  and  erosion 
barriers. 

But  these  demonstrations  of  amateur  agri- 
culture do  not  add  up  to  a  great  national 
sentiment  for  the  stewardship  of  the  earth. 
They  are  only  ludicrous  parodies  of  a  pio- 
neer ritual  that  was  Intended  to  se<il  a  yearly 
covenant  with  nature  and  to  inculcate  In 
young  and  old  a  reverance  for  the  earth 
and  a  sense  of  personal  responsibility  for  Its 
perpetual  renewal. 

The  spirit  Is  gone  dormant.  Arbor  Day  Is 
a  sham.  It  goes  on,  year  after  year,  but  It 
no  longer  seems  important. 

Part  of  the  trouble  is  that  Arbor  Day  be- 
gan in  a  struggling,  frontier  society  that 
has  disappeared  Once  the  buffalo  grass  had 
been  plowed  under  and  "village  adornment 
societies"  had  done  their  work  of  planting 
cotton  woods  and  elms  on  the  residential 
streets  of  the  Oreat  American  Desert,  Arbor 
Day  lost  Its  compelling  urgency. 

Then,  too,  America  ha*  become  an  urban 
nation.  Our  tastes  are  more  sophisticated. 
Family  picnics  at  the  country  fairgrounds  no 


longer  amuse  us.  On  holidays  we  drive  300 
to  400  miles  to  go  watersklng.  Arbor  Day 
smacks  of  the  rural  past.  It  reminds  us  of 
lukewarm  lemonade,  speeches  on  the  court- 
house steps.  Main  Street,  outhouses,  dia- 
lect jokes  and  other  crudities  we  have  out- 
grown. 

The  saddest  reason  for  the  decline  of  Ar- 
bor Day  is  that  many  Americans  have  lost 
their  easy  confldence  In  the  poeltlvlst  prin- 
ciples that  guided  Sterling  Morton  and  thou- 
sands of  tree-planting  committees  since  bis 
time.  Recent  history  has  given  ample  evi- 
dence that  the  good,  the  true  and  the  beau- 
tiful do  not  Inevitably  triumph.  The  faith 
of  a  Nebraska  editor  In  the  ultimate  progress 
of  civilization  through  the  promulgation  of 
shade  trees  and  flower  gardens  now  seems 
blissfully  naive.  We  have  learned  that  trees 
grow  in  slums  and  In  concentration  camps 
and  on  battlefields.  How  can  we  pretend 
that  planting  trees  will  guarantee  a  general 
improvement  in  the  moral  quality  of  man- 
kind? 

The  questions  Is  why  do  we  bother  to  keep 
Arbor  Day  on  the  calendar?  In  Its  present 
form.  It  Is  a  mockery  of  the  very  principles 
It  espouses.  It  would  be  worth  keeping  only 
if  It  could  be  revived  and  reestablished  as  a 
national  day  of  homage  to  the  earth.  If  that 
should  i.-tppen.  Arbor  Day  could  become  the 
mort  lmp«..-tant  holiday  In  the  year. 

There  are  reasons  to  think  this  observ- 
ance would  be  welcomed  by  most  Americans. 
The  harshness  of  frontier  life  has.  In  a  sense, 
returned  to  this  richly  favored  continent.  In 
the  midst  of  luxuriant  technological  devel- 
opment, we  find  ourselves  looking  forward 
into  a  wasteland  as  dark  and  dry  as  any  that 
confronted  a  starving  immigrant  on  the 
Great  Plains.  Once  again,  we  are  confronted 
by  the  frailty  and  finite  limits  of  the  natural 
environment. 

It  would  do  us  spiritual  and  practical  good 
to  have  a  day  in  which  to  demonstrate  that 
we  are  not  helpless  to  save  ourselves  from 
this  crisis,  to  show  that,  as  a  nation,  we  are 
capable  of  owing  as  well  as  reaping,  of  heal- 
ing as  well  as  hurting,  of  creating  as  well  as 
destroying.  Arbor  Day  would  t>e  a  pledge  to 
our  children  that  we  will  not  let  the  world 
go  to  waste:  that  there  will.  Indeed,  be  blue 
skies,  greenery  and  clear  water,  and  that  trees 
will  endure. 

To  serve  this  object,  Art>or  Day  must  be- 
come a  legal,  national  holiday.  Past  efforts 
to  accomplish  this  have  failed,  but  It  Is  time 
to  make  the  effort  again.  Even  If  It  Is  Impos- 
sible to  find  a  date  to  suit  all  climates,  a  date 
could  be  chosen  that  will  satisfy  a  majority 
of  states.  April  22,  Morton's  birthday,  might 
well  be  as  suitable  as  any. 

When  a  date  has  been  chosen.  Arbor  Day 
could  be  called  each  year  by  Presidential 
proclamation,  as  Is  Thanksgiving.  The  Presi- 
dent could  appoint  a  national  committee  to 
advise  him  on  programs  of  environmental 
concern  that  can  be  undertaken  as  Arbor  Day 
projects.  The  committee  could  coordinate 
state  and  local  projects  so  that  the  Impact 
of  Arbor  Day  would  be  Inunedlate,  conspicu- 
ous and  exemplary. 

Above  all.  the  pattern  of  Arbor  Day  activi- 
ties must  change  to  suit  the  mood  and  n>an- 
uera  of  today.  This  holiday  Is  too  important 
to  be  laid  out  and  embalmed  in  a  19th-cen- 
tury costume.  Arbor  Day  needs  a  fresh  array 
of  ceremonial  symbols,  an  Infusion  of  new 
ideas. 


unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  qtx>rum. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Young  of  Ohio) .  The  clerk  will  call  the 
roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr    BROOKE.  Mr    President,  I  ask 


PRESIDENT  NIXON  MAKES  MAJOR 
CONTRIBUTION  TO  STRATEGIC 
RESTRAINT 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  the  be- 
ginning of  the  strategic  arms  limitation 
talks  is  an  event  of  utmost  importance. 
The  success  of  these  vital  negotiations 
will  depend  on  the  willingness  of  both 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States 
to  accept  certain  mutual  restraints  in 
the  interest  of  their  common  security. 
It  is  important  for  both  Americans  and 
Soviets  to  develop  greater  appreciation 
of  each  other's  purposes.  And  in  our 
quest  for  joint  limitations  on  strategic 
arms,  we  need  to  couple  a  heightened 
sense  of  lU'gency  with  a  sober  under- 
standing that  there  is  still  time  to  ward 
off  a  new  spiral  in  the  nuclear  com- 
petition. 

The  So\'iet  Union,  speaking  through 
a  historic  Pravda  article  of  March  7, 
struck  precisely  this  balance. 

Despite  the  dlfflculUes— 

Wrote  Pravda — 
it  is  obvious  that  there  is  still  time  and 
there  are  still  possibilities  for  reaching  an 
understandng  which  all  states  await  and 
by  which  they  will  gain  ...  If  both  sides 
Intend  to  hold  honest  talks  without  striv- 
ing to  obtain  any  unilateral  military  ad- 
vantages and  If  the  negotiations  proceed 
from  the  need  to  insure  equal  security  for 
both  sides  ....  then  one  can  count  on 
achieving  agreed  solutions. 

Much  the  same  tone  was  sounded  by 
the  Soviet  Pai-ty  leader.  Mr.  Brezhnev, 
on  the  eve  of  the  Vienna  talks : 

If  the  U.S.  government  really  wants  a 
strategic  arms  limitation  treaty,  .  .  .  pros- 
pects for  the  negotiations  may  be  viewed 
positively.  The  Soviet  Union  In  any  case, 
will  do  all  within  Its  power  to  see  that 
these  talks  prove  useful. 

These  observations  are  a  constructive 
pi-elude  to  the  substantive  discussions 
now  getting  imderway. 

All  of  us  know  the  deep  suspicion  with 
which  each*country  has  come  to  view 
the  other.  Just  as  Americans  have  been 
apprehensive  about  the  Soviet  Union's 
true  purposes,  so  the  Soviet  Union  has 
been  prone  to  doubt  America's  genuine 
interest  in  arms  control. 

It  is  essential  that  Moscow  understand 
that  the  United  States  is  indeed  dedicated 
to  agreed  and  veriflable  arms  limitations 
which  will  serve  the  interests  of  both  our 
peoples.  By  now  I  hope  the  Soviet  nego- 
tiators in  Vienna  are  already  reporting 
to  their  Government  the  obvious  fact  that 
the  United  States  has  prepared  for  these 
negotiations  in  the  most  comprehensive 
and  serious  manner.  The  intensive  work 
and  evident  good  will  of  the  American 
delegation  will,  I  trust,  have  impressed 
itself  upon  Deputy  Foreign  Minister 
Semenov  and  his  colleagues. 

In  this  connection  the  United  States 
has  imdertaken  a  major  act  of  strategic 
restraint  which  should  be  emphasized.  It 
is  an  act  groimded  on  President  Nixon's 
admirable  and  decisive  conunitment  to 
mutual  deterrence  as  the  fundamental 
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rationale  for  American  strategic  forces. 
Over  a  year  ago,  the  President  set  forth 
his  awareness  that,  in  today's  world, 
mutual  security  depends  on  mutual  de- 
terrence. He  made  clear  that  neither  the 
Soviet  Union  nor  the  United  States  could 
safely  attempt  to  deny  the  other  the 
capacity  to  retaliate.  Any  such  effort 
would  be  futile,  since  both  countries  will 
take  whatever  action  is  required  to 
maintain  a  confident  second-strike  capa- 
bility. Thus,  programs  which  seem  to 
jeopardize  either  side's  retaliatory  forces 
are  guaranteed  to  stimulate  compensat- 
ing changes  or  increases  in  those  forces. 
On  this  central  insight  President  Nixon 
has  based  his  search  for  mutual  arms 
control.  It  required  the  reorientation  of 
America's  planned  ABM  program  toward 
a  principal  focus  on  defense  of  the  U.S. 
deterrent  forces,  recognizing  that  nj  de- 
fense of  American  cities  was  feasible 
against  the  size  and  character  of  nuclear 
attack  which  the  Soviet  Union  can 
moimt.  Whatever  our  views  of  the  pro- 
posed Safeguard  deployment,  we  should 
not  lose  sight  of  this  important  shift  in 
the  program . 

Of  still  greater  significance  has  been 
an  unpublicized  change  in  the  plans  for 
the  U.S.  MIRV  program.  Those  of  us 
who  have  worked  for  many  months  to 
support  a  mutual  ban  on  MIRV  testing 
and  deployment  have  stressed  the  hazard 
that  such  systems  pose  for  mutual  deter- 
rence. We  have  stressed  that  such  weap- 
ons could  ultimately  destabilize  the  bal- 
ance of  power  by  posing  an  intolerable 
threat  to  hardened  missile  sites.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  it  has  been  stressed 
that  the  first  generation  U.S.  MIRV  sys- 
tems are  too  intuicurate  and  too  low  yield 
to  pose  a  threat  to  hard  targets. 

To  perfect  highly  precise  MIRV  sys- 
tems with  adequate  yield  to  destroy 
hardened  missile  silos  would  require  a 
concentrated  development  program  over 
a  period  of  several  years  and  costing  tens 
of  millions  of  dollars.  Unfortimately, 
from  the  very  beginning,  discussions  of 
the  UjB.  MIRV  program  have  been  am- 
biguous. While  primary  attention  has 
been  given  to  the  function  of  ABM  pene- 
tration for  retaliatory  purposes,  tliere 
have  been  frequent  allusions  to  possible 
applications  of  MIRV  against  hard  tar- 
gets. Preliminary  studies  of  such  appli- 
cations were  in  fact  begun  some  years 
ago,  before  President  Nixon  explicitly 
defined  American  strategic  policy  as  one 
of  muttial  deterrence. 

These  studies  account  for  much  of  the 
anxiety  over  MIRV  deplosmient.  For  ex- 
ample, on  January  16,  1968,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  publicly  Indicated 
that- 
Each  new  MIRV  missile  warhead  will  be  far 
more  accurate  than  any  previous  or  existing 
warheads.  They  will  be  far  better  suited  for 
destruction  of  hardened  enemy  missiles  Uian 
any  existing  warhead. 

As  recently  as  last  October  7,  the  Air 
Force  Chief  of  Staff.  Gen.  John  Ryan, 
alluded  to  such  advanced  MIRV  systems 
In  testimony  before  the  House  Appropri- 
ations Committee : 

We  have  a  program  we  are  pushing  to  in- 
crease the  yield  of  our  warheads  and  decreaae 
the  olrctilar  error  probable  so  that  we  have 
what  we  caU  a  hard  target  killer  wbl(^  we 
do  not  have  in  the  inventory  at  the  present 
tuns. 


It  is  wholly  understandable  that  such 
statements  would  alarm  those  responsi- 
ble for  the  protection  of  Soviet  strategic 
forces.  It  is  also  quite  clear  that  such 
programs  would  be  incompatible  with  the 
judicious  strategic  policy  adopted  by 
President  Nixon.  It  is  for  that  reason 
essential  to  make  absolutely  clear  a  far- 
reaching  commitment  which  the  Presi- 
dent has  now  undertaken. 

In  the  course  of  numerous  exchanges 
which  the  President  and  I  have  had  on 
the  dangerous  implications  of  MIRV 
technology,  Mr.  Nixon  has  indicated  his 
specific  decision  not  to  pursue  the  pro- 
gram to  which  General  Ryan  referred. 

In  a  letter  of  December  29,  1969,  the 
President  reiterated  his  basic  commit- 
ment to  maintain  our  deterrent,  but  not 
to  engage  in  programs  which  threaten 
any  nation  with  a  first  strike.  The  Presi- 
dent indicated : 

There  is  no  current  U.S.  program  to  develop 
a  so-called  hard-target  MIRV  capablUty.  The 
particular  program  to  which  General  Ryan 
referred  did  not  receive  Department  of  De- 
fense approval  for  funding  in  the  forthcom- 
ing Defense  budget. 

I  cannot  exaggerate  the  importance  of 
the  President's  decision  to  abandon  the 
proposed  program  to  perfect  a  hard- 
target  MIRV  capability.  The  scope  of  this 
commitment  to  avoid  destabilizing  tech- 
nology is  underscored  by  the  parallel  de- 
cision not  to  press  forward  with  a  pro- 
gram to  improve  the  guidance  and 
accuracy  of  the  Poseidon  missile  system. 

Mr.  President,  certainly  these  meas- 
ures of  restraint  do  not  mean  that  we 
should  proceed  with  the  plaimed  deploy- 
ment of  less  accurate  MIRV  systems  in 
the  coming  years.  In  my  opinion,  such 
weapons  are  not  yet  required  and  will 
not  be  tmtil  there  is  a  substantial  expsm- 
sion  of  Soviet  ABM  capabilities.  Much  to 
be  preferred  would  be  a  Joint  arrange- 
ment in  SALT  by  which  both  cotmtries 
refrain  from  proliferating  ABM  systems 
and  introducing  multiple-target  capa- 
bilities into  their  offensive  missile  forces. 
We  must  continue  to  seek  a  ban  on  MIRV 
testing  and  deployment. 

But  I  believe  it  is  of  criticsd  importance 
that  the  United  States  is  exercising  re- 
straint on  advanced  development  of  even 
more  dangerous  MIRV  weapons.  It  is  an- 
other Indication  of  Mr.  Nixon's  earnest 
desire  to  find  a  mutually  acceptable  basis 
for  stabilizing  the  strategic  balance  and 
for  enhancing  the  security  of  both  our 
nations. 

My  purpose  in  making  these  comments 
today  is  to  highlight  a  hopeful  and  for- 
ward-looking action  by  the  American 
Government.  In  the  initial  days  of  the 
SALT  discussions  in  Vienna,  this  signal 
contribution  to  mutual  security  should 
be  reassuring  to  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
Soviet  leaders  can  be  confident  that  their 
forces  are  not  in  imminent  danger  from 
the  relatively  crude  American  MIRV  sys- 
tems which  are  being  developed.  They 
should  also  find  assurance  in  the  knowl- 
edge that  any  specific  development  pro- 
gram to  produce  a  true  hard-target  capa- 
bility in  the  U.S.  MIRV  systems  would 
take  years  and  woidd  be  highly  visible 
through  the  elaborate  test  programs  re- 
quired, not  to  mention  the  congressional 
and  public  reviews  which  such  a  pro- 
posal would  arouse.  I  do  not  believe  that, 
on  present  evidence,  the  Congress  would 


authorize  such  a  dangerous  and  imwar- 
ranted  development. 

By  the  same  token,  this  act  of  restraint 
is  an  invitation  to  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
United  States  is  profoimdly  concerned 
about  potential  hard-target  applications 
of  the  Soviet  SS-9  missiles,  which  al- 
ready are  deployed  in  substantial  num- 
bers. It  would  be  most  conducive  to  prog- 
ress in  the  SALT  negotiations  if  the  So- 
viets were  equally  prepared  to  provide 
credible  assurances  that  the  SS-9  and 
other  Soviet  weapons  were  not  being  re- 
fined for  possible  use  against  U.S.  missile 
sites.  I  remain  convinced  that  the  most 
promising  approach  to  such  mutual 
guarantees  would  be  an  end  to  MIRV 
testing  and  a  prompt  suspension  of  fur- 
ther deployments  of  offensive  and  de- 
fensive missiles  on  both  sides,  as  the 
Senate  recommended  in  its  overwhelm- 
ing approval  of  Senate  Resolution  211 
2  weeks  ago. 

Surely  the  Soviet  Union  must  share  our 
perception  that  security  can  only  suffer 
from  a  continued  arms  race.  And  surely 
a  comparable  Soviet  willingness  to  un- 
dertake concrete  acts  of  restraint  would 
be  the  most  hopeful  augury  for  rapid 
progress  in  Vienna. 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Holland)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate  the  following  letters,   which   were 
referred  as  indicated: 
Peoposed  IiEctSLATioN  To  PKOvmE  ro«  RXIM- 

BURSEMSNT       OF      THE      TREASUBT       BY       THK 

Panama  Canal  Company 
A  letter  from  the  President,  Panama  Canal 
Company,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  provide  for  reimbursement  of 
the  Treasury  by  the  Panama  Canal  Company 
for   the   annuity   paid    to   the    Republic   of 
Panama  (vrtth  an  accompanying  paper);  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
Proposed  Legislation  To  Revise  the  Promo- 
tion System  fob  Certain  Ofticebs  of  the 
Reserve  Components  of  the  Armt 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  titles  10  and  32,  United  States  Code, 
to  revise  the  promotion  system  for  certain 
officers  of  the  Reserve  components  of  the 
Army   (with  accompanying  papers);    to  the 
(X>mmittee  on  Armed  Services. 
Report  on  Proposed  PAcmriES  Projects  for 
Air  National  Guard  and  Air  Force  Reserve 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (Installations  and  Housing) , 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  location,  nature,  and  estimated  cost  of 
certain    facilities    projects    proposed    to    be 
undertaken  for  the  Air  National  Guard  and 
Air  Force  Reserve  subsequent  to  30  June  1970 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

Report  of  Secretary  of  Defense 
A   letter  from   the   Secretary   of  Defense. 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  secret  report 
relating  to  funds  obligated  in  the  chemical 
warfare    and    biological    research    program 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 
Proposed  LiECIsi.ation  To  Amend  the  Bfiu- 
tart  Selectite  Service  Act  of  1967 
A  letter  from  the  Director,  NaUonal  Head- 
quarters,  Selective   Service    System,   trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  the  BOlltary  Selective  Service  Act  of 
1967  to  provide  authority  for  the  President 
to  phase  out  undergraduate  student  defer- 
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m«nts,  and  to  modify  the  metbod  of  alloemt- 
ing  quotas  and  calls  (with  an  accompanying 
paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serrlces. 

PaorossD  LaotsLATioM  To  Fubtiub  m  Rb- 

DvcnoN   OF   OaArr   Caixs   in   the   Ammmd 

Foaca  or  thk  UNmD  Statis 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Defenae, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leglslaUon 
to  amend  title  37.  United  States  Code,  to 
further  the  reduction  of  draft  calls  In  the 
armed  forces  of  the  United  States  by  In- 
creasing the  pay  rates  of  certain  enlisted 
members  of  the  uniformed  serrlces  (with  an 
accompanying  paper):  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Rzporr  or  Fbdikai.  CoNraiBtmoNS  PaocaAM 
BqtnPKXMT  AKO  rkcrurraa 

A  letter  from  the  Director  of  Civil  Defense, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  report  of 
Federal  contributions  program  equipment 
and  facilities  for  the  quarter  ended  March 
31.  1970  (With  an  accompanying  report):  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

RCPOBT    or    DCPAKTlfCNT   Or   ABMT    CONTaACTS 

roa     llnjTAaT      CoNsraucrioN      AwAaoEo 

WrrUOUT   FoaMAL   ADVEmTISUlKNT 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  of 
Department  of  Army  contracts  for  military 
construction  awarded  without  formal  adver- 
tisement for  the  period  July  1  through  De- 
cember 31.  1969  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port): to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Rkpost  or  U.S.  SoLoicas'  Hoiis 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  annual 
report  of  the  U.S.  Soldiers'  Home  for  fiscal 
year  1909  (with  an  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

PaOPOSZD     LXCISLATIOIf      AUTHOKIZINC     DlBXCT 

Loans  to  VrrxsANS  roa  Spbciallt  ABArnn 

Huuaxjfo 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Veterans' 
Administration,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  section  1811  of 
Utle  38.  United  States  Code,  to  authorize  the 
Veterans'  Administration  to  make  direct 
loans  to  any  veteran  who  Is  determined  to 
be  eligible  for  assistance  in  acquiring  spe- 
cially adapted  housing  under  chapter  31  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code  (with  an  ac- 
companying paper):  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

Pbofombs  LrniaLATioii  To  iMcaaAas  Tax  oif 
liIOTOs  Vkkiclc  Fucu  Solo  in  tiu  Dis- 
niCT  or  Colombia 

A  letter  from  the  assistant  to  the  Com- 
missioner. Bxecutlve  office.  Government  of 
the  District  of  Colximbla.  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
act  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for  a  tax  od 
motor  vehicle  fuels  sold  within  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes"  (with 
an  accompanying  paper):  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

PmoposBB  Small  Bxtsincbs  Tazatiom  Act  or 
1970 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  propoeed 
legislation  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  ease  the  tax  burdens  of  small 
businesses,  and  for  other  purposes  (with 
accompanying  papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

BspoKra  or  ths  CoMrraoixKa  Okkkbal 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  the  need  to  improve  mili- 
tary supply  systems  In  the  Far  Bast.  De- 
partment of  Defense,  dated  April  31,  1970 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  further  improrement  needed 
In  the  management  of  «r>«r««t.i/i  tapes  by 
Ooddard    Space    FUght    Canter,    national 


Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
dated  April  33.  1970  (with  an  accompanying 
report):  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

PBOPOflXD  LXGiaLATION  rOB  THB  PBOTBCnON  OV 

Public  Lands  Fbom  Fous 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  enter  Into  contracts  for  the  pro- 
tection of  public  lands  from  fires.  In  advance 
of  appropriations  therefor,  and  to  twice  re- 
new such  contracts  (with  an  accompanying 
paper);  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

Admission  Into  the  Unitkd  Sta'tzs  or  Cm- 
TAIN  Aliens — WrrHDBAWAL  or  Name 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service.  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  withdrawing  the  name  of 
Mr.  Howe  Fook  Tang  from  a  report  relat- 
ing to  aliens  whose  deportation  has  been 
suspended,  transmitted  to  the  Senate  on  Sep- 
tember 1.  1969;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 
William  B.  Richaboson  v.  David  M.  Kennedy 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. Department  of  Justice,  transmitting,  for 
the  Information  of  the  Senate,  the  fact  that 
a  citizen  taxpayer  has  Instituted  an  action 
In  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Western 
District  of  Pennsylvania,  challenging  the 
constitutionality  of  Public  Law  90-306.  under 
which  the  rate  of  payment  of  compensation 
to  Members  of  Congress  has  been  deter- 
mined; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

Pboopbctus  To  Amend  Cektain  Pvblk 
Building  Pbojbcts 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  General 
Services  Administration,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  prospectus  which  contains 
proposed  amendments  to  15  authorized  pub- 
lic buildings  projects  (with  accompanying 
papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

RzpoBT   ON    Revised    Estimate   or    Cost   or 

COMTLETINC   THE    NATIONAL   STSTEM    Or   IN- 

tebstatb  and  Detense  Hicrwats 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port on  a  revised  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
completing  the  National  System  of  Inter- 
state and  Defenae  Highways  prepared  for  the 
purpose  of  apportioning  Interstate  System 
funds  authorized  for  the  fiscal  years  ending 
June  30,  1973.  June  30,  1973,  and  June  30, 
1974  (with  an  accompanying  report  ) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 
PaoposxD  DisASTEB  AssiSTANCx  ACT  or  1970 
A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Preparedness,  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  existing  Federal  disas- 
ter assistance  legislation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 

and  referred  as  Indicated : 
By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore 

(Mr.  Holland)  : 
A  conctirrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 

of  the  State  of  Oklahoma;  to  the  Committee 

on  Agriculture  and  Forestry: 

"H.  Cow.  Rbs.  1067 

"A  concurrent  resolution  memorializing  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  provide 
that  Federal  statutory  and  other  regula- 
tions over  small  meat  slaughterers  shall 
not  be  such  as  would  preclude  their  con- 
tinuing In  the  operation  of  their  busi- 
ness; and  dlrsctlng  distribution 
"Whereas,    recent   federal    legislation   has 

threatened  the  continued  existence  of  many 


■mall  meat   slaughtering   businesses   across 
the  State  of  Oklahoma;  and 

"Whereas,  such  legislation  by  exempting 
from  antemortem  and  postmortem  examina- 
tions for  each  animal  only  those  custom 
slaughtering  businesses  which  do  not  sell  or 
buy  carcasses  or  meat  food  products  places 
an  undue  burden  on  such  businesses;  and 

"Whereas,  many  custom  slaughtering  busi- 
nesses must.  In  order  to  stay  In  business, 
operate  the  logical  atixlllary  business,  that  of 
a  meat  market:  and 

"Whereas,  such  legislation  could  be  Inter- 
preted to  require  such  additional  facilities  or 
modification  of  existing  facilities  of  the  small 
slaughtering  businesses  as  would  not  be 
economically  feasible  for  such  businesses; 
and 

"Whereas,  the  small  slaughtering  busi- 
nesses of  this  state  perform  a  vital  and  Im- 
portant service  to  many  of  the  citizens  of 
this  state:  and 

"Whereas,  such  businesses  have  many  dif- 
ferences from  the  larger  companies  such  as 
not  requiring  minimum  orders  and  serving 
rural  Oklahoma  with  limited  capital  which 
justify  leglslaton  concerning  such  business- 
es to  take  their  particular  circumstances  In- 
to account  so  that  they  may  continue  to 
serve  the  people  of  this  state. 

"Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  3nd  session 
of  the  33nd  Oklahoma  Legislature,  the  Sen- 
ate concurring  therein : 

"Section  .  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  be  and  hereby  respectfully  Is  urged 
to  maintain  federal  statutes  and  regulations 
over  small  meat  slaughtering  businesses  and 
Is  urged  to  avoid  those  which,  without  per- 
mitting alternative  measures  capable  of 
adequately  protecting  the  consumer,  would 
be  so  harsh  as  to  preclude  continued  opera- 
tion of  such  businesses. 

"Section  3.  That  duly  authenticated  copies 
hereof  be  forwarded  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  President  of 
the  Senate  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  to  each  member  of  the  Oklahoma 
delegation  In  Congress. 

"Adopted  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
the  6th  day  of  March,  1970. 

"Rxx  PBTvrrT, 

"Speaker  of  the  Hoiae  of  Hepresentative*. 

"Adopted  by  the  Senate  the  IStb  day  of 
April,  1970. 

~ToM  Patwb, 
"Acting  President  of  the  Senate." 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  SUte  of  Hawaii;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry: 

"H.  Con.  Res.  11 
("Requesting  action  to  Increase  the  Federal 

milk  subsidy  for  Hawaii   under  the  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  Act  for  schools  and 

other  related  program) 

"Whereas.  It  Is  the  declared  policy  of  Con- 
gress to  safeguard  the  health  and  well-be- 
ing of  the  Nation's  children  and  encourage 
the  domestic  consumption  of  nutritious  agri- 
cultural commodities  and  other  foods,  by  as- 
sisting the  States,  through  grants-in-aid  and 
other  means,  '<x\.  providing  an  adequate  sup- 
ply of  foods  and  other  facilities  for  the  es- 
tablishment, maintenance,  operation  and  ex- 
pansion of  nonprofit  school-lunch  programs; 
and 

"Whereas,  the  National  School  Lunch  Act 
and  the  Special  Milk  Program  for  schools  and 
children's  centers  under  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  operate  In  co- 
operation with  State  and  local  educational 
agencies  to  provide  a  cash  reimbursement 
to  provide  wholesome  milk  based  on  tested 
nutritional  research  at  a  low  coat  to  children 
between  the  ages  of  five  and  seventeen  in- 
clusive In  public  or  nonprofit  private  schools 
of  hlgh-scbool  grade  or  imder,  settlement 
Itouses,  homes  for  children,  and  summer 
camps;  and 

"Whereas,  thU  Federal  assistance  enables 
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educational  agencies  to  lower  the  price  ol 
milk  to  children,  and  areas  of  severe  need, 
can  cover  the  entire  cost  of  milk  served;  and 
"Whereas,  a  1967  study  on  the  cost  of  milk 
producUon  in  HawaU  reveals  that.  In  com- 
parison to  CaUfomla.  the  cost  to  produce 
100  pounds  of  mlU  U  67  percent  higher,  feed 
costs  are  66  percent  higher,  labor  costs  are 
67  percent  higher,  roughage  costs  per  ton 
are  96  percent  higher,  and  the  cost  of  con- 
centrates per  ton  la  44  percent  higher:  an?' 
"Whereas,  the  retail  price  of  fresh  milk 
per  one-half  gallon  In  Hawaii  has  Increased 
from  64.6  cents  in  1968  to  66.3  cents  in  1969, 
both  prices  being  10  or  more  cents  above  the 
national  retaU  price  average  for  one-half 
gallon  of  fresh  milk;  and 

"Whereas,  the  increased  price  of  milk  has 
bad  a  significant  effect  on  sales  In  Hawaii 
under  both  the  National  School  Lunch  and 
Special  MUk  Programs  where  the  dally  milk 
consumption  In  gallons  has  not  correspond- 
ingly Increased  with  increased  school  enroll- 
ments and  in  fact  caused  a  drastic  drop  In 
the  daUy  consumption  of  milk  In  the  Special 
MUk  Program  from  1,708  gallons  during  the 
1966-1967  school  year  to  986  gallons  the  fol- 
lowing year;  and 

"Whereas,  although  Hawaii  has  been  re- 
ceiving a  subsidy  reimbursement  of  4  cents 
per  one-half  pint  of  mUk  under  both  the 
National  School  Lunch  Program  and  Special 
Milk  Program,  It  Is  clearly  evident  that 
Hawaii  U  m  a  unique  Isolated  situation  from 
sources  of  supply  that  our  mUk  prices  are 
directly  affected  by  high  freight  and  feed 
costs  as  well  as  a  recognized  16  percent  higher 
cost  of  living:  now,  therefore^ 

"Be  It  resolved  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives of  the  Fifth  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  HawaU,  RegiUar  Session  of  1970,  that  the 
President  of  the  United  SUtes.  the  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  SUtes.  the  Speaker 
of  the  United  States  House  of  Representa- 
tives, United  States  Senator  Hiram  L.  Fong. 
United  States  Senator  Daniel  K.  Inouye, 
United  States  RepresentaUve  Spark  M.  Mat- 
sunaga.  United  SUtes  RepresenUtive  PaUy 
T.  Mink,  and  Mr.  Clifford  M.  Hardin.  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  be,  and  hereby  are,  re- 
quested to  promulgate  any  necessary  admin- 
istrative poUdes  or  enact  any  necessary 
legislation  in  order  to  increase  the  federal 
mUk  subsidy  \mder  the  National  School 
Lunch  Program  and  Special  Milk  Program  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
for  Hawaii  from  4  cents  per  one-half  pint  of 
fresh  milk  to  6  cenU  per  one-half  pint  of 
fresh  milk;  and 

"Be  It  further  reeolved  that  duly  certified 
0(q>les  of  this  Resolution  be  transmitted  to 
Richard  M.  NUon,  President  of  the  United 
SUtes;  to  Spiro  T.  Agnew.  Vice-President  of 
the  United  SUtes;  to  John  W.  McCormack, 
Speaker  of  the  United  SUtes  House  of  Rep- 
tvsenUtlves:  to  each  member  of  HawaU's 
delegation  to  the  United  SUtes  Congress: 
and  to  Bdr.  Clifford  M.  Hardin.  Secretary  of 
the  United  SUtes  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture." 

Resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massacbiuetts;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance: 


"RaaoLunoK  or  th«  Oa««i«oifw«ALTH  or 
BIassachuskits 
"Resolutions  memorializing  the  President  of 
the   United  SUtes   and   the   Congress  to 
control  the  imporUtlon  of  men's  wearing 
apparel    and   texUle    goods   from   foreign 
countries  employing  cheap  labor 
"  Whereas,  The  ImporUtlon  of  unlimited 
quantities  of  men's  wearing  apparel  and  tex- 
tile goods  from  countries  employing  cheap 
labor  constitutes  a  serlotis  economic  threat 
to  the  apparel  and  textile  Industry  of  the 
Commonwealth,    an   industry    vital    to   the 
sUU'B  economy:  and 

"Whereas,  A  sensible  and  eqtUUble  poUcy 
should  be  adopted  and  strictly  adhered  to  by 
the  federal  government  In  order  to  protect 


and  promote  the  stendard  of  living  of  thou- 
sands of  American  wage  earners  whose  liveli- 
hood Is  dlrecUy  or  indlrecUy  affected  by  gov- 
ernmental directives  regarding  unrestricted 
quantities  of  lmp>orted  apparel  and  textile 
goods  and  materials;  now.  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved.  That  the  Massachusetts  SenaU 
respectfully  urges  the  President  of  the  United 
SUtes  and  the  Congress  to  Uke  any  action 
that  may  be  necessary  to  protect  the  men's 
apparel  and  textile  industry  of  the  Conmion- 
wealth  by  invoking  reasonable  and  equlUble 
controls  on  the  Importation  of  men's  apparel 
and  textUes  from  countries  employing  cheap 
labor;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  SUte  Sec- 
retary to  the  President  of  the  United  SUtes, 
to  the  presiding  officer  of  each  branch  of 
Congress  and  to  the  members  thereof  from 
this  Commonwealth. 

"Senate,  adopted,  March  30,  1970. 
"Norman  L.  Pidceon. 

"Clerk. 

"Attest: 

"John  F.  X.  Davoren, 
"Secretary  of  the  CommontDealth." 
A  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  SUU  of 
HawaU;     to    the    Committee    on    Foreign 
Relations: 

"S.  Res.  No.  149 
"Resolution   requesting   the   President   and 
Congress  to  adopt  a  poUcy  which  would 
bring  the  war  In  Vietnam  to  an  end  im- 
mediately 

"Whereas,  the  war  In  Vietnam  infUcts  great 
barm  on  the  people  of  America  and  the  peo- 
ple of  Vietnam  each  day  it  is  permitted  to 
continue;   and 

"Whereas,  the  greatest  threat  to  our  coun- 
try today  comes  not  from  abroad  but  from 
the  neglect  of  ovur  problems  at  home;  and 

"Whereas,  each  day  of  war  oosta  more  Uves 
plus  money  and  energy  which  should  be 
expended  to  help  solve  our  growing  problems 
of  youth,  poverty,  racism,  crime,  health,  edu- 
cation, environmental  poUutlon,  and  bous- 
ing- now,  therefore 

"Be  It  resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  Fifth 
Legislature  of  the  SUte  of  HawaU.  Regular 
Session  of  1970,  that  the  President  of  the 
United  SUtes  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
SUtes  be  requested  to  adopt  a  poUcy  calUng 
for  (1)  an  Inunediate  ceasefire  in  Vietnam 
to  end  the  kUling.  (2)  the  setting  of  a  target 
date  for  the  withdrawal  of  aU  American 
troops  in  1970,  (3)  further  strenuous  efforU 
to  negotUU  a  poUUcal  setUement,  (4)  the 
withdrawal  of  aU  support  from  the  Saigon 
government  if  It  hampers  <»  sabotages  peace- 
ful negoUations.  and  (6)  all  possible  use  of 
the  faclUtles  and  services  of  the  United  Na- 
tions to  guarantee  peace  In  Southeast  Asia; 

and 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  certified  copies 
of  this  Resolution  be  transmitted  to  the 
President  of  the  United  SUtes,  the  President 
of  the  United  SUtes  Senate  Pro  Tempore,  the 
Speaker  of  the  United  States  House  of  Rep- 
reeenUtivee.  Senator  Hiram  L.  Pong,  Senator 
Daniel  K.  Inouye,  RepresenUtive  Spark  M. 
MaUunaga  and  RepresenUtive  Patsy  T.  Mink. 

"We  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  Res- 
olution was  this  day  adopted  by  the  Senate 
of  the  Fifth  Legislature  of  the  SUU  of 
Hawaii,  Regular  Session  of  1970. 

"David  C.  McCluno, 
"President  of  the  Senate. 

"SUILU    HiBAI, 

"Clerk  of  the  Senate." 
A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Leglstature 
of  the  SUU  of  Oklahoma;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary: 

H.  Con.  Res.  No.  1039 


"A  concurrent  reeoluUcm  memorializing 
the  Congress  of  the  United  SUtes  to  refer 
to  the  SUtes  for  ratlflcatton  a  proposed 
amendment  to  the  United  SUtes  Constitu- 
tion providing  for  the  merit  selection  and 


retention  of  aU  Federal  judges;  and  directing 
distribution 

"Whereas,  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
SUtes  provides  that  the  judges  of  courts  of 
the  United  SUtes  sbaU  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  SenaU,  and  shall  hold  their  offices  dur- 
ing good  behavior;  and 

"Whereas,  the  basic  purpose  underlying 
this  sysUm  of  appointments  Is  to  Insure  the 
Independence  and  integrity  of  the  judiciary; 
and 

"Whereas,  an  independent  judiciary  not 
only  Is  essential  In  maintaining  the  validity 
of  the  principle  of  separation  of  powers  but 
also  Is  vitally  ImporUnt  In  preserving  and 
protecting  the  freedoms,  privileges  and  righte 
of  individuals  as  estebllshed  and  ordained 
by  the  Constitution;  and 

"Whereas,  the  separation  of  powers  prin- 
ciple was  conceived  as  a  protection  against 
dangerous  concentrations  of  governmental 
power  and  tempered  by  the  "checks  and  bal- 
ances" device  to  give  each  of  the  three  sep- 
arate branches  of  government  certain  powers 
with  respect  to  the  others,  serving  thus  to 
promote  balance  or  unity  of  operation  in  the 
Federal  government  and  preventing  either 
sUlemate  or  arrogatlons  of  power;  and 

"Whereas,  abuses  of  the  judicial  power  or 
misfeasances  and  malfeasances  of  judicial  of- 
fice can  be  reached  only  through  the  im- 
peachment process,  which  seldom  has  been 
invoked  In  respect  to  the  Federal  judiciary 
because  of  Ite  cumbersome  nature:  and 

"Whereas,  the  maintenance  of  an  Inde- 
pendent judiciary  is  not  indispensably  re- 
lated to  a  system  of  virtual  lifetime  appoint- 
ments, since  this  objective  has  been  secured 
equally  or  even  more  effectively  through 
merit  systems  of  judicial  selection  and  reten- 
tion developed  and  successfully  utilized  in 
various  stetes  of  the  Union;  and 

"Whereas,  In  such  systems  retention  Is  de- 
termined by  the  electorate  at  periodic  inter- 
vals In  noncompetitive,  nonpartisan  elec- 
tions, with  merit  and  competence  being  the 
guiding  criteria  throughout  the  entire  proc- 
ess of  selection  and  retention;  and 

"Whereas,  the  institution  of  such  a  system 
of  merit  selection  tmd  retention  of  the  Fed- 
eral judiciary  would  enhance  the  Independ- 
ence of  the  judiciary  by  making  partisan 
considerations  of  even  less  consequence  In 
judicial  selection  and  retention;   and 

"Whereas,  while  preserving  presidential 
appolntmente  and  senatorial  confirmations 
of  the  Federal  judiciary,  thU  proposed  system 
would,  by  subjecting  these  officers  and  their 
records  to  periodic  examination  by  the  elec- 
torate, be  a  progressive  move  toward  further 
democratization  of  the  American  govern- 
mentel  process  and  assure  In  fact  that  ours 
Is  a  government  of  laws  and  not  of  men. 

"Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the 
House  of  RepresenUtlves  of  the  3nd  session 
of  the  32nd  Oklahoma  Legislature,  the  Sen- 
ate concurring  therein : 

"Section  1.  That  the  Congress  of  the 
United  SUtes  be  and  hereby  respectfuUy  la 
urged  to  adopt  and  submit  to  the  several 
states  for  their  ratification  an  amendment  to 
the  United  Stetes  Constitution  providing  for 
the  selection  and  retention  of  Federal  Judges 
on  a  merit  basis.  foUowlng  systems  utUlzed 
successfully  Ui  several  sUtes  of  the  Union 
whereby  such  Federal  judges,  after  appoint- 
ment by  the  President  and  confirmation  by 
the  Senate,  would  submit  themselves  to  the 
electorate  of  their  districts  at  periodic  non- 
competitive, nonpartisan  elections  tor  the 
purpose  of  determlnUxg  their  contmuance 

"Section  2.  That  duly  authenticated  copies 
hereof  be  forwarded  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  President  of 
the  Senate  of  the  Congress  of  "|«  ,"?i*~ 
Stetes.  to  each  member  of  the  Oklahoma 
delegation  in  Congress  and  to  the  presiding 
officers  of  the  legislative  bodies  In  the  sev- 
eral sUtes. 
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"Adopted  by  the  House  of  RepnaentetlTW 
the  15tb  day  of  AprU  1970. 

"Rec  Psofcrr. 
"Speaker  of  the  House  of  Bepresentativea. 

"Adopted  by  tbe  Senate  the  9tb  day  of 
April  1970. 

"Ttms  Smitr, 
"President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate." 
Resolutions  of  tbe  House  of  Representa- 
tives  of   the   Cocunonwealth   of   Massachu- 
setts; ordered  to  lie  on  the  table: 

"RiSOLUTIOM  or  THK  C0111t0NWK4I.TH   OF 

MaaaicHUSKTra 
"Resolutions  memoiiallElns  the  Congress  of 

the  United  States  to  take  certain  action 

In    remembrance    of    the    Katyn    Forest 

Massacre 

"Whereas.  This  year  marks  the  thirtieth 
anniversary  of  the  Katyn  Forest  Massacre — 
the  Soviets'  cold-blooded  murder  of  15,000 
POW  Polish  ofllcers  captured  In  the  commu- 
nist rape  of  Poland  In  September.  1939;  and 

"Whereas,  Mass  graves  of  these  ofBcers  were 
discovered  near  Katyn,  USSR;  and 

"Whereas,  Citizens  of  Polish  origin  and 
descent  have  greatly  contributed  to  the  prog- 
ress of  the  United  States  in  time  of  wax  and 
In  peace,  are  loyal,  industrious  and  law-abid- 
ing and  have  distinguished  themselves  In  the 
field  of  public  service  In  our  states  and  our 
nation  and  have  served  and  lost  their  Uvea 
In  tbe  defense  of  our  country;  therefore  be  It 

"Sesolved,  That  the  Massachusetts  House 
of  Representatives  respectfully  urges  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  remember 
this  Katyn  Forest  Massacre  by  enacting 
legislation  providing  for  the  erection  of  a 
monument,  the  Issuance  of  a  postage  stamp 
and  an  exhibition  of  Katyn  docviments  In 
tbe  possession  of  the  United  States;  and  be 
It  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Commonwealth  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  presiding  ofllcer  of  each 
branch  of  Congress  and  to  the  members 
thereof  from  this  Commonwealth. 

"House  of  Representatives,  adopted,  March 
SI,  197a. 

"Waixacx  C.  Mnxs. 

"Clerk. 

"Attest: 

"JOUM   F.   Z.   DAVOaKN. 

"Secretary  of  the  Commonicealth." 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Federal  Bar 
Aaaoclatlon,  Colorado  chapter,  of  Aurora, 
Colo.,  praying  for  the  enactment  of  legisla- 
tion to  provide  special  incentives  and  con- 
tinuation pay  for  military  lawyers;  to  the 
Ocnunlttee  on  Armed  Services. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  town  of 
Brookllne,  Mass.,  praying  for  an  end  to  the 
war  in  Vietnam;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

The  petition  of  Onrllle  L.  Cain,  of  Orass 
Valley.  Calif.,  praying  for  a  redress  of  griev- 
ances; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  City  Ceuncll 
of  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  praying  for  an  increase 
in  pay  to  all  postal  employees;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  tbs  city  of 
Toungstown,  Ohio,  praying  for  the  enact- 
ment ot  legislation  to  a  proper  redistribution 
of  income  to  the  municipalities;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  CItU  Service. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  followins  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN.  frtxn  ths  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

8.  343S.  A  MU  to  proTlde  for  the  striking 
of  medals  In  eotnmetnoratlon  of  the  com- 
pletion of  the  carvings  on  Stone  Mountain, 
Oa.,  depicting  heroes  of  the  Confederacy 
(Rept.  No.  91-708). 


By  Mr.  SPARKMAN  (for  Mr.  Town),  from 
ths  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
without  amendment: 

HJt.  I39S9.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  strik- 
ing of  medals  In  commemoration  of  the 
many  contributions  to  the  founding  and 
early  development  of  the  State  of  Texas  and 
the  city  of  San  Antonio  by  Joss  Antonio 
Navarro  (Rept.  No.  91-709). 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  without 
amendment : 

HJR.  1700.  An  act  to  proylde  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  mineral  rights  in  and 
under  lands  In  Pike  County,  Ga.  (Rept.  No. 
91-770);   and 

HJt  13100.  An  act  to  extend  for  4  years 
the  period  of  time  during  which  certain  re- 
quirements shall  continue  to  apply  with  re- 
spect to  applications  for  a  license  for  an 
activity  which  may  affect  the  reso«ircc3  of 
the  Hudson  Rlverway,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No.  91-771). 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON,  from  the  ComnUttee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  an 
amendment : 

S.  93.  A  blU  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  consider  a  petition  for  re- 
instatement of  certain  oU  and  gas  leases 
(Rept.  No.  91-774); 

S.  417.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain  lands  in 
New  Mexico  to  tbe  Cuba  Independent 
Schools  and  to  the  village  of  Cuba  (Rept. 
No.  91-775);  and 

8.2333.  A  bill  to  authorise  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  consider  a  petition  for 
reinstatement  of  an  oil  and  gas  leas*  (Wy- 
oming 079626)  (Rept.  No.  91-770). 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with 
amendments: 

8.3333.  A  blU  to  designate  certain  lands 
In  the  Wichita  Mountains  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  in  Oklahoma  as  wilderness  ( Rept.  No. 
91-773);  and 

HJt.  1 1373.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  en- 
titled "An  act  to  authorise  the  partition  or 
sale  of  Inherited  Interests  In  allotted  lands 
In  the  Tulallp  Reservation,  Wash.,  and  for 
other  purposes,"  approved  June  18,  1960 
(70  Stat.  390)    (Rept.  No.  91-773). 

By  Mr.  BELLMON,  from  tbe  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  without 
amendment : 

8.  887.  A  bill  to  further  extend  the  period 
of  restrictions  on  lands  of  the  Quapaw  In- 
dians, Oklahoma,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  91-793); 

S.  3153.  A  MU  to  authorize  the  Secretaries 
of  the  Interior  and  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion to  expend  certain  sums,  in  cooperation 
with  the  territory  of  Guam,  the  territory  of 
American  Samoa,  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands,  other  U.S.  territories  In  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  and  the  State  of  HawaU,  for 
the  conservation  of  their  protective  and 
productive  coral  reefs  (Rept.  No.  91-795); 
and 

HJt.  4145.  An  act  to  provide  for  disposi- 
tion of  estates  of  Intestate  members  of  the 
Cherokee.  Chickasaw,  Choctaw,  and  Semi- 
nole Nations  of  Oklahoma  dying  without 
helra  (Rept.  No.  91-794). 

By  Mr.  BELLMON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  an 
amendment: 

S.  1498.  A  biU  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  ao-caUed  scattered  tracts  in  Okla- 
homa, acquired  under  the  act  of  June  30, 
1930  (49  SUt.  1907)    (Rept.  No.  91-790). 

By  Mr.  BIBLE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  without  amend- 
ment: 

8.  58.  A  bUl  providing  for  the  addlUon  of 
the  Freeman  School  to  the  Homestead  Na- 
tional Monument  of  America  in  the  State 
of  Nebraska,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 
No.  91-777); 

8.  3253.  A  UU  to  amend  the  act  of  August 
7,  1981,  providing  for  ths  establishment  ot 


Cape  Cod  National  Seashore  (Rept.  No.  91- 
779); 

S.  3379.  A  bUl  to  extend  the  boundaries  of 
the  Tolyabe  National  Forest  in  Nevada,  and 
for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  91-780);  and 

H  R.  14890.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
October  15.  1960  (80  Stat.  916,  establishing 
a  program  for  the  preservation  of  additional 
historic  properties  throughout  the  Nation, 
and  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  91-781). 

By  Mr.  METCALF,  from  the  OommlUee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  without 
amendment: 

8.  3007.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  transfer 
of  the  Brown  unit  of  the  Fort  Belknap  In- 
dian Irrigation  project  on  the  Fort  Belknap 
Indian  Reservation,  Mont.,  to  the  landown- 
ers  within   the   unit    (Rept.   No.   91-783). 

By  Mr.  NELSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  without  amend- 
ment: 

8.  1751.  A  blU  to  declare  that  certain  fed- 
eraUy  owned  land  Is  held  by  the  United 
States  in  trust  for  the  Lac  du  Flambeau  Band 
of  Lake  Superior  Chippewa  Indians  (Rept. 
No.  91-780). 

By  iiT.  FANNIN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amend- 
ments: 

H.R.  4809.  An  act  to  further  tbe  economic 
advancement  and  general  welfare  of  the  Hopl 
Indian  Tribe  of  the  SUte  of  Arizona  (Rept. 
No.  91-788). 

By  Mr.  HANSEN,  from  tbe  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amend- 
ments: 

S.  434.  A  blU  to  reauthorize  the  Rlverton 
extension  unit,  Missouri  River  Basin  project, 
to  Include  therein  the  entire  Rlverton  Fed- 
eral reclamation  project,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No.  91-788). 

By  Mr.  TALMADOE,  from  the  Committee 
on  Finance,  without  amendment: 

HJt.  10913.  An  act  to  amend  Utle  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  liberalize  the  conditions  un- 
der which  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs is  required  to  effect  recoupment  from 
disabUlty  compensation  otherwise  payable  to 
certain  disabled  veterans  (Rept.  No.  91-783). 

By  Mr.  TALMADOE,  from  the  Committee 
on  Finance,  with  amendments: 

8.  3348.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  increase  the  rates  of  compen- 
sation for  disabled  veterans,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  91-784);  and 

HJt.  IQIOO.  An  act  to  revise  the  definition 
of  a  "child"  for  purposes  of  veterans'  bene- 
fits provided  by  title  38.  United  SUtes  Code, 
to  recognize  an  adopted  child  as  a  depend- 
ent from  the  date  of  issuance  of  an  inter- 
locutory decree  (Rept.  No.  91-785). 

By  Mr.  HRUSKA,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

H.J.  Res.  351.  A  Joint  resolution  to  au- 
tborlas  the  President  to  proclaim  the  last 
FHday  of  April  1970  as  "National  Arbor  Day" 
(Rept.  No.  91-778). 

By  Mr.  HRUSKA,  from  tbe  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment: 

8. 1401.  A  blU  to  amend  section  3000A  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
representation  of  defendants  who  are  fi- 
nandaUy  unable  to  obtain  an  adequate  de- 
fense In  criminal  cases  in  the  courts  of  the 
United  States  (Rept.  No.  91-790) . 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee, 
I  wish  to  report  S.  1461,  as  amended, 
which  has  the  purpose  of  improving  and 
expanding  the  operation  of  the  Criminal 
JusUce  Act  of  1964. 

The  purpose  of  the  1964  act  was  to 
make  more  effective  the  constitutional 
right  to  counsel  in  Federal  criminal  cases 
by  providing  compensated  counsel  and 
other  defense  services  to  those  who  can- 
not afford  to  obtain  their  own.  The  act 
has  been  in  effect  for  nearly  5  years,  and 
the  experience  gained  demonstrated  its 
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great  success  as  well  as  the  need  for 
both  its  expansion  and  improvement.  S. 
1461  meets  this  need. 

Mr.  President.  8.  1461  is  a  milestone 
in  the  efforts  of  the  Congress,  the  bench 
and  the  bar  to  bring  the  Federal  law 
enforcement  system  closer  to  the  ideal  of 
assuring  every  citizen  the  full  benefits 
of  the  sixth  amendment. 

I  will  have  additional  comments  on 
this  bill  when  it  is  considered  on  the 
Senate  floor. 

By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
without  amendment: 

8.  Res.  369.  Resolution  to  print  as  a  Senate 
document  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  entitled 
"The  Cost  of  Clean  Air"  (Rept.  No.  91-797) ; 

8.  Res.  370.  Resolution  to  print  as  a  Senate 
document  a  nport  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  entitled 
"Progress  In  the  Prevention  and  Control  of 
Air  PoUutlon  ■  (Rept.  No.  91-798) ; 

8.  Res.  371.  Resolution  to  print  as  a  Sen- 
ate document  a  report  from  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  entitled  "Territorial  High- 
way Study — Guam,  American  Samoa,  Virgin 
Islands"  (Rept.  No.  91-801); 

8.  Res.  373.  Resolution  to  print  as  a  Senate 
document  tbe  report  of  tbe  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  entitled 
"National  Emission  Standards  Study"  (Rept. 
No.  91-802); 

8.  Res.  384.  Resolution  to  authorize  addi- 
tional expenditures  for  tbe  Committee  on 
tbe  Judiciary; 

S.  Res.  390.  Resolution  authorizing  tbe 
printing  of  additional  copies  of  the  commit- 
tee print  entitled  "TTie  Soviet  Approach  to 
N^tUtlon:  Selected  Writings"  (Rept.  No. 
91-800):  and 

8.  Bes.391.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
printing  of  additional  copies  of  the  commit- 
tee print  entitled  *7eklng>  Approach  to  Ne- 
gotlaUon:  Selected  Writings"  (Rept.  No.  91- 
799). 

By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
with  an  amendment : 

8.  Res.  389.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
printing  of  additional  copies  of  the  1909 
report  of  ths  Special  Committee  on  Aging 
(Rept.  No.  91-791). 

By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
with  amendmenti : 

8.  Res.  370.  Resolution  authorising  ttaa 
CX>mmlttee  on  lAbor  and  PubUe  Welfare  to 
study  research  activities  conducted  to  ascer- 
tain the  caxises  and  develop  ctires  to  elim- 
inate cancer  (Rept.  No.  91-793) . 


APPOINTMENT  OF  JAMES  EDWIN 
WEBB  AS  CITIZEN  REGENT  OF 
THE  BOARD  OP  REGENTS  OF  TBE 
SBOTHSONIAN  INSTITUTION — RE- 
PORT OF  A  COMMITTEE  (S.  REFT. 
NO.  91-787) 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, reported  an  original  Joint  res- 
olution (S.J.  Res.  193)  to  provide  for  the 
appointment  of  James  Edwin  Webb  as 
Citizen  Regent  of  the  Board  of  Regents 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and  sub- 
mitted a  report  thereon,  which  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  and  the  Joint 
resolution  was  placed  on  the  calendar. 


BIIAJ3  AND  A  JOINT   RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bins  and  a  Joint  resolution  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time  and,  by  unanl- 
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moos  consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By   Mr.    COOPER    (for   himself,   Mr. 
RainiOLFH,  Mr.  Bakbi.  Mr.  Booas,  Mr. 
DoLx.  Mr.  Owxwrai,  Mr.  Javirs.  Mr. 
PacKwooo.    Mr.    Fsacr,    Mr.    Saxbs, 
Mr.     ScHvtrKXKKR.     Mr.     Scott.     Mr. 
Smith  of  lUlnols,  and  Mr.  TouHC  of 
Ohio) : 
8.  3743.  A  bill  to  provide  for  construction 
of  contained  dredged  spoil  disposal  facilities 
for  Uie  Great  Lakes  and  connecting  chan- 
nels, and  for  other  purposes;   to  tbe  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Coopix  when  he  In- 
troduced the  bUl  appear  earlier  In  the  Rxc- 
oan  under  the  appropriate  heading.) 

By  iSi.  COOPER  (fo-  himself  and  Mr. 
Baku)  : 
8.  3744.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1905  to  ex- 
tend the  authorizations  fcH'  titles  I  through 
IV  through  fiscal  year  1971;  to  the  Oammittee 
on  PubUc  Works. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Coopeb  when  he  in- 
troduced the  bin  £^pear  earlier  In  the  Rec- 
ord under  the  appropriate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  COOPER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Dole,  Mr.  Randolph,  and  Mr. 
Bath)  : 

8.3745.  A  blU  to  amend  existing  Federal 
disaster  assistance  legislation,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  PubUc 
Works. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Coopes  when  be  In- 
troduced   the    bill    appear    earlier    In    the 
Record  under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  PACKWOOD: 

8. 3746.  A  bill  to  autborlise  abortions  in  the 
United  States:  to  tbe  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Packwood  when  be 
Introduced    tbe    blU    appear    earlier    in   tbe 
Rbcobo  under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  BIBLE  (by  request) : 

8.3747.  A  bin  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Code  to  Increase  the  jurisdictional 
amount  for  the  administration  of  smaU  es- 
tates, to  increase  the  famUy  allowance,  to 
provide  simpUfled  procedures  for  the  settle- 
ment of  estates,  and  to  eliminate  provisions 
which  discriminate  against  women  In  admin- 
istering estates; 

S.  3748.  A  blU  to  provide  for  tbe  removal 
of  enow  and  ice  from  tbe  paved  sidewalks  of 
tbe  District  of  Columbia:  and 

S.  3749.  A  blU  reUtlng  to  crime  In  tbe  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia;  to  tbe  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON: 

8. 3750.  A  bUl  to  modify  tbe  boundaries  of 
the  Santa  T9,  Clbala.  and  Carson  Natloaal 
Forests  In  tbe  State  at  Mew  Mexico,  and  for 
other  ptirposes;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Tns»ilar  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  COOK: 

8.  3751.  A  blU  to  amend  tbe  Uniform  "Hme 
Act  of  1906  to  provide  that  daylight  saving 
time  be  used  frana  Memorial  Day  to  Labor 
Day;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

(Tbe  remarks  of  Mr.  Cook  when  be  intro- 
duced the  biU  appear  later  in  the  Recoed 
under  the  appropriate  beading.) 
By  Mr.  PEARSON: 

8. 3753.  A  bill  to  amend  tbe  Fair  Packag- 
ing and  T.»>i«nng  Act  to  require  tbe  dl8ck>- 
Buz*  by  retaU  distributors  of  unit  retail  prtoes 
of  consumer  eoounodltles.  and  for  atbsr  pur- 
poses; to  tbe  Conunlttee  on  Commerea. 

(Tbe  remarks  of  Mr.  Pxasson  wtaen  be  In- 
troduced the  blU  appear  later  In  tbe  Recobd 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  McGEE: 

8.3753.  A  bill  to  provide  Improved  bene- 
fits to  postal  employees;  to  the  Oonimlttea 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  MONDALE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
McCAaxHT  and  Mr.  NBLaaat) : 

8.3754.  A  bUl  to  designate  the  KattlsBlver. 
in  tbe  State  o€  Minnesota,  ss  a  eomponent 
of  tbe  national  wUd  and  scenic  rivers  system; 


to  tbe  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insnlar 
Affairs. 

(Tbe  remarks  of  Mr.  Mondale  when  be 
Introduced  tbe  blU  appear  later  In  the  Recokd 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  PONG: 

8.3755.  A  bill  to  authorize  housing  loans 
und»  title  V  of  tbe  Housing  Act  of  1949  to 
lessees  of  nonfarmland  in  rural  areas;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  CurreiLcy. 

S.  3756.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  SeUuko 
Kurlhara;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Fong  when  he  in- 
troduced S.  3755  appear  later  In  the  Recced 
under  tbe  appropriate  beading.) 

By  Mr.  8AZBB  (for  himself,  Mr.  Cook. 
Mr.  MoifDALE,  Mr.  Bath,  and  Mr. 
PntCT)  : 

8.3757.  A  blU  to  amend  the  act  requiring 
evidence  of  certain  financial  re^KinsibiUty 
and  establishing  minimum  standards  for  cer- 
tain passenger  vessels  in  order  to  exempt 
certain  vessels  operating  on  Inland  rivers; 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Cme  ronarks  of  Mr.  Saxbb  when  be  In- 
troduced tiie  bill  appear  later  in  tbe  Rbcosd 
under  the  apprc^ulate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  GOODELL  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  jAvrrs) : 

S.  3758.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  S,  United 
States  Code,  to  require  the  heads  of  the 
respective  executive  agencies  to  provide  tbs 
Congress  with  advance  notice  of  certain 
planned  organizational  and  other  changes 
or  actions  which  would  affect  Federal  civilian 
employment,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  tbe 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

(The  remarks  of  Hi.  Goodell  when  he  In- 
troduced tbe  bill  ai^>ear  later  in  the  Recoed 
under  tbe  ^>pr(qprlate  bending.) 

By  Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Spong)  : 

8.3759.  A  blU  to  remove  tbe  present 
$1  milUon  limitation  which  prevents  the  Sec- 
retary of  tbe  Navy  from  settling  and  paying 
the  claim  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay  Bridge  and 
Tunnel  District  arising  out  of  collision  of  the 
U.S.S.  Yancey  with  tbe  bridge-tunnel  ^>an; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Btsd  ot  Virginia  when 
be  Introduced  tbe  bill  appear  later  in  tbs 
Record  under  tbe  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina: 

S.J.  Res.  103.  Joint  resolution  to  provide  for 
tbe  i4>polntment  of  James  Edwin  Webb  as 
Citizen  Regent  at  tbe  Board  of  Regents  of 
the  a^it^mnrtian  Institution;  placed  on  tbe 
calendar. 

(See  reference  to  tbs  above  Joint  resolution 
when  reported  by  Mr.  Jokbas  of  North  Caro- 
lina, which  appears  under  the  beading  "Tte- 
ports  of  Commdttees.") 


S.  3751— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  AMEND  THE  UNIFORM  TIME 
ACT  OF  1966 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  the  89th 
Congress  enacted  the  Federal  Uniform 
Time  Act  of  1966.  The  legislation  divided 
the  United  States  into  eight  standard 
time  zones.  It  further  provided  that  on 
the  last  Sunday  in  AprU  the  time  Is 
advanced  1  hour  imtil  the  last  Sunday 
in  October.  In  effect,  Congress  has  given 
us  6  months  of  daylight  saving  time. 

The  issue  of  uniform  time  and  daylight 
saving  time  has  been  delated  many  times 
in  tbe  past.  I  have  no  quarrel  with  the 
general  principle  of  a  uniform  time  in 
t.hu  commercial  and  Industrial  era. 
However,  there  are  equally  important 
needs  In  this  country  which  must  also 
be  considered. 

For  eTample,  my  own  State  of  Ken- 
tucky is  geognmhically  located  at  tbe 
far  western  aad  of  the  eastern  time  aone. 
Further  compounding  this  problem,  a 
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portion  of  Kentucky  quite  logically  be- 
longs in  the  central  time  zone.  This  situa- 
tion causes  peculiar  hardships  and  dif- 
ficulties, especially  during  the  months  of 
May  and  October. 

In  both  suburban  and  rural  sections  of 
Kentucky,  our  jroung  children  have  to 
walk  on  dangerous  streets  and  highways 
to  catch  school  buses  in  the  early  dark- 
ness of  the  fall  months.  There  is  no  rea- 
son to  expose  them  to  this  hazard  the 
entire  school  year. 

The  forgotten  man  in  our  country, 
the  farmer,  also  suffers  under  the  hard- 
ships of  these  black  mornings.  Many  a 
farmers  has  wryly  stated  that  "chickens 
and  cows  don't  observe  daylight  saving 
time."  Unfortunately,  the  farmer  has 
to  start  working  when  the  needs  of  his 
livestock  and  crops  require  it — rather 
than  by  the  artificial  time  on  his  clock. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  propose  a  re- 
peal of  the  Federal  Uniform  Time  Act 
because  it  does  have  some  merit.  What 
I  propose  is  to  amend  the  1966  act  so 
that  daylight  saving  time  prevails  only 
in  that  period  from  Memorial  Day  to 
Labor  Day.  My  bill  would  not  repeal  uni- 
form time,  but  merely  make  it  more  sen- 
sible. It  would  reduce  daylight  saving 
time  from  the  present  6  months  to  little 
more  than  3  months.  It  would  protect 
our  school  children  who  must  now  travel 
the  highways  during  the  dark,  fall  morn- 
ings. If  passed,  It  would  also  provide  the 
farmer  an  additional  3  months  to  farm 
according  to  nature. 

Mr.  President,  on  December  16.  1969, 
the  distinguished  Congressman  from 
Kentucky's  Fifth  Congressional  District, 
the  Honorable  Tnt  Ln  CAtTSK,  intro- 
duced HJl.  15276  in  the  House.  Because 
of  both  the  need  for  such  change  in  the 
law  and  the  favorable  reception  it  re- 
ceived. I  am  offering  It  for  consideration 
In  the  Senate.  

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Young  of  Ohio) .  The  bill  will  be  received 
and  appropriately  referred. 

The  blU  (S.  3750)  to  amend  the  Uni- 
form Time  Act  of  1966  to  provide  that 
daylight  saving  time  be  used  from 
Memorial  Day  to  Labor  Day,  Introduced 
by  Mr.  Cook,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
Its  title  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Cofxmierce. 
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8.  375t— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
TO  AMEND  THE  FAIR  PACKAOINO 
ANp  LABEUNO  ACT 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  the  Fair 
Packaging  and  Labeling  Act  of  1966, 
often  referred  to  as  the  Truth  in  Pack- 
aging Act,  really  has  not  worked.  It  was 
enacted  into  law  to  reduce  confusion  in 
the  marke^laot.  Its  stated  purpose  was 
to  facilitate  value  comparisons  for  the 
average  consumer.  Yet,  proUferation  in 
package  sizes  and  diverting  promotional 
practices  from  coupons  to  "cents  off" 
arrangements  to  "giant  economy"  sizes, 
have  made  the  censtmier's  task  of  find- 
ing the  best  buy  for  his  money  an  tin- 
necessary  difficult  exercise. 

The  blU  I  am  introducing  today  would 
provide  for  direct  comparison  of  values 
by  requiring  packaged  ooneumer  com- 
modities within  the  purview  of  the  Fair 
Packaging  and  '■**»«»"g  Act  to  be  priced 


on  a  per  unit  basis.  For  example,  an  89- 
cent  commodity  would  also  be  marked 
as  14  cents  per  pound  or  per  ounce,  pint 
or  other  common  unit  of  measure. 

This  bill.  Mr.  President,  is  the  result 
of  hearings  recently  concluded  by  the 
Consumer  Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
merce Committee,  where  we  heard  testi- 
mony indicating  that  even  after  passage 
of  the  Act,  a  group  of  college  educated 
shoppers,  imder  testing  conditions,  were 
imable  to  select  the  best  per  imit  buy 
roughly  40  percent  of  the  time.  We  can 
only  guess  what  the  percentage  might  be 
for  those  less  educated  consumers  who 
face  a  critical  need  to  stretch  their  food 
dollars. 

The  approach  of  this  bill,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, differs  from  the  one  we  adopted  in 
1966,  and  to  which  I  dissented  in  com- 
mittee. The  thought  then  adopted  was 
that  value  comparison  could  be  facili- 
tated by  reducing  the  proliferating  num- 
bers of  package  sizes.  However,  despite 
the  efforts  of  the  various  agencies  during 
two  administrations,  this  proliferation 
exists  today  in  many  product  categories. 
In  other  words,  facilitating  value  com- 
parisons by  reducing  proliferation  in 
package  sizes  through  voluntary  agree- 
ments tinged  with  antitrust  implications 
has  proved  to  be  nbt  only  contrary  to 
open  and  innovative  marketing,  but 
plainly  unworkable.  Accordingly,  this 
bill,  based  on  our  experience,  would  more 
effectively  implement  our  original  policy 
by  providing,  in  a  simple  and  direct 
manner,  what  has  been  thus  far  available 
to  the  consumer  only  indirectly  and  after 
complex  and  tedious  calculations. 

Mr.  President,  price  is  obviously  not  the 
only  factor  Involved  in  purchasing.  Peo- 
ple buy  for  a  variety  of  complex  and  un- 
known reasons.  Unit  pricing  would  only 
make  clearer  one  of  those  factors.  Selec- 
tion on  the  basis  of  quality  or  conven- 
ience will  continue  to  be  Important,  per- 
haps more  important  than  before.  But 
with  imlt  pricing,  with  a  forthright  state- 
ment as  to  how  much  one  is  buying  for 
what  price,  the  factor  of  price  could  at 
least  be  dealt  with  easily  and  with  con- 
fidence. 

This  bill.  Mr.  President,  recognizes  the 
problem  of  the  small  retail  grocer.  The 
mom  and  pop  stores,  understandably, 
would  face  an  administrative  burden  In 
implementing  unit  pricing.  Moreover,  the 
Importance  of  familiar  and  convenient 
neighborhood  grocery  stores  is  evident  to 
all  of  us.  Accordingly,  they  are  exempt 
from  the  operation  of  this  bill. 

Also,  this  bill  provides  that  the  unit 
price  may  be  displayed  either  on  the 
package  of  the  conunodity  or,  alternately, 
in  close  proximity  to  it — on  the  shelf,  for 
example.  This  language  was  adopted,  Mr. 
President,  to  allow  retail  grocers  some 
measure  of  flexibility  In  administering 
unit  pricing.  While  computerized  label- 
ing and  fully  automated  handling  may  be 
commonplace  in  the  future,  at  this  par- 
ticular time  it  is  important.  In  my  opin- 
ion, to  offer  the  retail  chain  outlets  the 
opportunity  to  freely  develop  competitive 
methods  of  unit  pricing. 

Mr.  President,  unit  pricing  is  both 
timely  and  Inevitable.  It  hM.  for  years, 
been  stamped  on  meat  and  poultry  prod- 
ucts. It  IB  presently  being  used  to  vary- 


ing degrees  by  several  large  retail  chains, 
such  as  Safeway.  Kroger,  and  Jewel.  It 
was  recently  recommended  in  a  National 
Chamber  of  Commerce  report.  And,  in 
all  likelihood,  it  soon  will  be  required  in 
several  States. 

Moreover.  Mr.  President,  in  this  in- 
flationary period,  it  is  most  timely  to 
recognize  not  only  the  economic  hard- 
ships of  individual  consumers  of  all  in- 
come classes,  but  also  to  recognize  that 
consumers  account  for  two- thirds  of  all 
spending  in  the  United  States.  Our  an- 
nual food  budget  approaches  $120  bil- 
lion. The  importance  of  unit  pricing — 
which,  according  to  estimates,  could  re- 
sult in  increased  savings  of  up  to  10 
percent  of  otir  annual  food  budget — 
should  be  especially  recognized. 

Finally  Mr.  President,  other  provisions 
of  this  bill  would  clarify  various  aspects 
of  existing  law.  It  provides  that  the  ac- 
curate statement  of  identity  will  apply 
to  pictures  or  vignettes  which  often  ap- 
pear on  labels.  It  indicates  that  coupons 
are  also  to  be  covered  by  the  "cents  off" 
regxilations  under  section  5(c)  (2)  of  the 
act.  Further,  it  broadens  the  definition 
of  "consumer  commodity"  to  include 
those  commodities  customarily  used  in 
or  arotmd  the  household  with  the  excep- 
tion of  durable  goods  not  normally  con- 
sumed during  the  first  year  of  use. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Saxbe).  The  bill  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  biU  (S.  3751)  to  amend  the  Fair 
Packing  and  Labeling  Act  to  require  the 
disclosure  by  retail  distributors  of  unit 
retail  prices  of  consumer  commodities, 
and  for  other  purposes,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Pearson,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 


S.  3754 — INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  DESIGNATE  THE  KETTLE 
RIVER  A  COMPONENT  OF  THE  NA- 
TIONAL WILD  AND  SCENIC  RIVERS 
SYSTEM 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Departments  of  Agriculture  and  Interior 
released,  on  March  29,  the  criteria  for  the 
selection  and  management  of  wild, 
scenic,  and  recreational  rivers  to  be 
added  to  the  national  wild  and  scenic 
rivers  system. 

The  gxiidelines  adopted  by  the  Secre- 
taries of  the  two  Departments  supple- 
ment policies  set  forth  in  the  National 
WUd  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  of  1968, 
Public  Law  90-542,  to  preserve  and  pro- 
tect outstanding  freefiowlng  rivers  and 
immediate  adjacent  lands.  The  wild 
rivers  guidelines  read: 

To  provide  rlver-relAtad  outdoor  recr«a- 
tlon  opportunities  In  a  cloaely-adjaoent 
primitive  setting.  Land  kcceas  generally  U 
restricted  to  trails  or  Infrequent  roads,  and 
pubUo  use  and  other  resource  management 
(aellltlea  must  harmonize  with  their  aur- 
wniTMllnga, 

As  I  reviewed  these  giiidelines,  I  be- 
came Impressed  that  the  Kettle  River, 
one  of  Minnesota's  fine  untouched  and 
beautiful  rivers,  meets  the  critoia  for 
the  wild  rivers  classification. 

I  am,  therefore,  Introdticing  legislation 
to  designate  the  Kettle  River.  In  the 
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state  of  Minnesota,  as  a  component  of 
the  national  wild  said  scenic  rivers  sys- 
tem. Community  involvement  will  be 
sought  in  considering  this  legislation. 
Interested  citizens  and  the  surrounding 
towns  should  be  consulted  on  the  nature 
of  any  program  affecting  the  Kettle 
River. 

The  Kettle  River  is  located  in  east- 
central  Minnesota.  In  a  State  which  if 
becoming  increasingly  urbanized,  the 
Kettle  Basin  is  roughly  60  to  75  miles 
from  the  Twin  Cities  and  about  50  miles 
from  Duluth.  It  lies  between  two  major 
metropolitan  areas  which  generate  In- 
creasing demand  for  access  to  water  and 
outdoor  recreation — trails,  canoeing, 
and  fishing. 

Thus,  more  than  half  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Minnesota — over  2  million  peo- 
ple— could  reach  this  fine  wild,  scenic, 
and  recreational  river  by  an  hour's  drive 
over  a  good  interstate  highway. 

During  the  1960's,  the  Minnesota  De- 
partment of  Conservation  authorized  the 
Kettle  as  a  canoe  route.  This  designa- 
tion tells  us  much  of  the  potential  of  the 
Kettle  for  river-related  outdoor  rec- 
reational opportunities  in  a  primitive 
setting. 

The  Kettle  River  is  a  fascinatingly  wild 
and  picturesque  river.  The  constantly 
changing  topography  and  forest  cover 
provide  an  ever-changing  scene.  The  river 
has  rapids  Interspaced  with  long  pools 
providing  jl  challenge,  as  well  as  a  chance 
for  relaxation  and  quiet  refiection,  to  its 
visitors. 

The  glacial  geidogy  of  the  area,  as  re- 
flected in  the  river,  is  also  a  point  of  in- 
terest. Moraines,  glacial  outwash  plains, 
gorges,  kettle  holes,  and  caves  exist  along 
the  river,  primarily  the  result  of  glacial 
activity. 

The  ju-ea  is  rich  in  history.  Remains  of 
the  imnbering  activity  of  the  1850's  and 
1860's;  quarrying  at  Banning  and  Sand- 
stone; forest  fires  and  the  birth  of  St. 
Croix  State  Park  add  great  historical 
Interest  to  the  river  corridor. 

Wide  varieties  of  wildlife  roam  the 
river  corridor.  Deer,  beavers,  muskrats, 
herons,  and  hawks  all  make  their  homes 
within  the  river  basin. 

Fishing  is  excellent,  especially  for  wall- 
eyes, sturgeon,  and  snuJl  mouth  bass. 
Northern  pike,  red  horse,  suckers,  and 
even  to)ut,  mainly  in  the  Pine  River  and 
Willow  River  tributaries,  are  also  fished 
In  the  river. 

The  Kettle  River  has  its  headwaters 
in  Cartton  County  and  flows  in  a  gen- 
erally north  to  south  direction,  passing 
through  Pine  County  and  into  the  St. 
Croix  River  some  53  miles  away.  It  flows 
through  and  over  several  types  of  surface 
and  subsurface  geology. 

Along  the  northern  i>art  of  the  river, 
for  the  flrst  6  miles,  the  river  flows 
through  an  area  of  glacial  moraine.  Pools 
and  rapids  are  closely  spaced  and  do  not 
exceed  50  yards  in  length.  The  rapids  are 
very  difficult  to  canoe  even  in  high  water. 
The  river  banks  are  gravel  with  heavy 
forests  of  small  aspen  and  birch  and 
with  an  occasional  stand  of  larger  Nor- 
way pine,  white  pine,  and  black  spruce. 
The  magnlfkient  forest  growth  extends 
very  near  the  water's  edge  encloalng  the 
river. 

Starting  at  mile  6.9  a  large  open  field 


on  the  left  bank  signifies  a  change  In  the 
river's  charactoistics.  The  mouth  of  the 
Kettle  widens  so  that  pools  and  nvida 
become  longer  (100  yards)  and  deeper. 
Rapids  are  more  easily  traversed  because 
of  the  gravel  bottom,  and  the  banks  of 
the  river  are  higher  and  grassy,  leveling 
out  on  top. 

From  mile  10  to  13  the  river  broadens 
out  among  Islands,  grass  areas  with  low 
banks  of  sand  and  gravel.  Distinguishing 
the  main  channel  is  difficult.  Maple  and 
Elm  are  the  dominant  species  of  hard- 
woods, but  there  are  a  few  pine  visible. 
At  mile  12.8  the  Moose  River  joins  the 
Kettle  contributing  a  great  deal  of  water 
which  could  be  the  reason  for  the  strange 
behavior  of  the  Kettle  River  directly 
above. 

Below  the  confluence  with  the  Moose 
River,  the  Kettle  becomes  entrenched 
and  narrows  down  once  more.  Pine  are 
intermingled  with  hardwoods,  farmland 
extends  down  to  the  edge  of  the  river. 
The  open  woods,  caused  by  grazing,  are 
peaceful  and.  scenic.  There  are  no  rapids 
in  this  stretch. 

Beginning  at  mile  21,  the  Kettle  River 
widens  to  more  than  150  feet  with  the 
average  depth  about  4  feet.  The  banks 
slope  up  and  away  from  the  river  and  are 
covered  with  pine  and  hardwoods.  At 
mile  23.9  a  short  set  of  rapids  with  a 
speed  pitch  occurs  and  running  them  in 
high  water  is  possible  A  magnificent  rock 
outcrop  stands  more  than  10  feet  above 
the  water  on  the  right  bank,  and  there 
Is  a  camp  site  on  top  of  the  rock  outcrop. 
Directly  below  these  rapids.  Interstate 
35W  crosses  the  river,  but  there  Is  no 
rocui  access  to  the  river.  Downstream, 
high  hills  begin  to  appear  and  the  river's 
characteristics  remain  much  the  same 
until  entering  Banning  State  Park. 

The  Kettle  River  flows  through  Ban- 
ning State  Park  in  a  gorge  approxlnutely 
130  feet  deep,  which  forms  the  Hells  Gate 
Rapids.  These  rapids  are  about  1  mile 
long  and  consist  of  four  major  drops  of 
about  5  feet  each.  There  is  no  portage 
and  running  the  rapids  is  exciting  and 
challenging.  The  river  remains  en- 
trenched for  more  than  100  feet  imtil  It 
reaches  the  remains  of  the  Kettle  River 
Dam  33  miles  from  its  northern  begin- 
ning. 

Below  the  Kettle  River  Dam,  the  river 
passes  through  several  short  Bapids  of 
moderate  difficulty  and  through  numer- 
ous pools,  one  of  which  ts  more  than  20 
feet  deep.  At  mile  36.1  skillful,  swiftly 
flowing  rapids  about  one-half  mile  long 
appear. 

From  mile  37  to  46  the  river  once  again 
becomes  more  than  200  feet  wide  and 
placid:  flood  plains  develop  on  both  sides 
with  open  hardw(X)d  forests.  At  this  point 
the  lower  Kettle  River  Rapids  begin. 
These  rapids  are  moderate  in  difflctilty 
and  very  popular  with  canoeists.  They 
a^,  however,  wide  and  shallow  and,  like 
other  Kettle  rapids,  cannot  be  run  in 
low  water. 

The  Kettle  basin  is  largely  in  the  cen- 
tral and  northern  part  of  Pine  County, 
but  headwaters  are  partly  in  Carlton 
County  and  to  a  lesser  degree  in  Aitkin 
and  Kanabec  Coimties.  There  are  some 
farms,  but  roughly  two-thirds  erf  the 
basin  Is  forested.  Pine  Ootmty,  in  1964, 
Included  nearly  2,000  farms,  predomi- 


nantly in  the  southern  part,  outside  the 
Kettle  basin.  Forest  industries  are  im- 
portant but  there  is  no  national  forest. 

There  are  several  communities  near 
the  river — Sandstone  and  Moose  Lake 
each  have  populaticms  of  about  1,500  per- 
sons. Bamum  and  Willow  River,  each 
less  than  500,  and  Kettle  River,  about 
230.  In  addition  to  the  St.  Croix  State 
Park  near  the  mouth  of  the  river.  Ban- 
ning State  Park,  a  tract  of  about  2,700 
acres,  near  Sandstone,  was  added  in 
1963.  There  are  three  small  municipal 
parks  with  a  few  picnic  tables;  one  or 
more  of  these  parks  provide  access  to 
the  Kettle.  There  are  two  monumoits  to 
historic  events,  surrounded  by  numerous 
trout  streams,  northern  pike  spawning 
areas,  and  five  official  fish  and  game 
areas. 

By  nature  it  is  an  excellent  recreation 
area,  not  yet  overdeveloped.  Pine  County, 
in  the  mid-1960's,  contained  five  hotels, 
six  motels,  and  19  resorts.  The  area  is 
thinly  populated  and  has  not  begun  to 
reach  its  recreational  pot^itial. 

There  are  17  homes  located  along  the 
river's  edge,  although  only  five  may  be 
seen  from  the  river.  Two  of  the  five  are 
old  farmsteads  while  tike  remainder  are 
homes  which  have  penetrated  the  wil- 
derness setting.  Fourteen  bridges  and 
two  trestles  cross  the  river. 

There  are  developed  access  points  at 
miles  21,  33.  40.5,  and  47;  however,  ac- 
cess is  also  possible  at  other  bridge  cross- 
ings. There  are  no  developed  camp  sites 
on  the  Kettle  River. 

Approximately  26  miles  of  the  Kettle 
River  are  already  in  public  ownership  of 
one  form  or  another.  The  General  C.  C. 
Andrews  State  Forest  abuts  on  the  east 
side  of  the  river  from  mile  13  to  mile  15.2. 
The  undevdoped  Banning  State  Park 
abuts  both  sides  of  the  rivtr  from  mile 
24.2  to  mile  30.8.  The  Sandstone  Game 
Refuge  abuts  the  east  side  of  the  river 
from  mile  31.5  to  mile  40.5. 

Chengwatan  State  Forest  and  St.  Crolz 
State  Park  abut  the  river  from  mile  42.6 
to  mile  51.  Other  stretches  of  the  river 
are  within  the  municipalities  of  Kettle 
River,  Ruttedge.  and  Sandstone.  Finally, 
the  State  and  county  own  small  pareds 
of  and  on  the  river  which  have  not  been 
declared  paries,  game  refuges,  et  cetera. 

This  description  can  hardly  touch 
upon  the  actual  beauty  of  the  Kettle,  but 
it  is  a  truly  magnificent  river  which  de- 
serves the  protection  of  the  wild  rivers 
system. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Qaxbk).  The  bin  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (a  3753)  to  designate  the 
Kettle  River,  in  the  State  of  IiCnnesota, 
as  a  component  of  the  national  wild  and 
scenic  rivers  system,  introduced  by  Mr. 
MoNOALB,  for  himself  and  other  Senators, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 


S.  3755— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  AUTHORIZE  HOUSINQ  LOANS 
TO  T.TWflKRR  OP  NONPARM  LAND 
IN  RURAL  AREAS 

Mr.  FONO.  Bfr.  President,  I  bitrodnce, 
for    appropriate    reference,    a    bill    to 
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•mend  tiUe  V  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949 
authorizing  rural  housing  loans  to  les- 
sees of  nonfann  tracts  in  rural  areas. 
The  present  law  authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  make  such  loans  to, 
first  owners  of  farms  in  fee  simple;  sec- 
ond, owners  in  fee  simple  of  nonfarm 
tracts:  third,  lessees  of  farm  tracts. 

My  proposed  amendment,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  authorize  the  Farmers  Home 
AdministraUon  to  permit  rural  hous- 
ing loans  to  lessees  on  nonfarm  lease- 
holds, which  is  not  now  permitted  un- 
der the  existing  law. 

It  will  make  eligible  a  new  class  of 
residents  in  rural  areas  of  less  than 
5.500  population  to  apply  for  housing 
loans.  This  is  to  include  nonfarming  les- 
sees of  Hawaiian  Homes  Commission 
land  in  the  SUte  of  Hawaii  and  lessees 
of  tribal  interests  on  Indian  reservation 
land. 

Many  in  this  class  of  rural  residents 
find  difBculty  in  owning  fee  simple  title. 
Their  first  choice  of  dwellings  on  fee 
simple  land  is  scarce.  Because  of  the 
scarcity  of  such  land,  they  become 
owners  of  leasehold  interests— their  next 
best  choice  for  homesites.  This  kind  of 
land  is  avaUable.  This  is  particularly 
true  in  Hawaii,  where  the  land  is  limited 
and  the  cost  is  extremely  high. 

Under  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration rural  housing  loan  program,  the 
leasehold  interest  would  have  to  be  at 
least  50  years  or  50  percent  longer  than 
the  amortization  period  of  the  loan- 
amortization  period  might  nm  up  to  33 
years— or  at  the  discretion  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  any  period  sufBci- 
ently  beyond  the  repayment  period  of  the 
loan  to  provide  adequate  security  and  a 
reasonable  probabUity  of  accomplishing 
the  objectives  for  which  the  loan  is  made. 
Mr.  President,  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration has  pointed  out  that  there 
is  a  great  need  for  housing  loans  in  ru- 
ral areas  where  only  30  percent  of  the 
Nation's  population  Uves.  but  more  than 
half  of  the  substandard  housing  exists. 
My  proposed  amendment  will  help  to 
meet  this  urgent  need  of  rural  residents 
who  aw  now  excluded  from  nxral  hous- 
ing loans,  and  will  permit  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  finance  housing 
developments  in  the  Nations  rural  areas. 
The     PRESIDINO     OFFICER     (Mr. 
Bum).  The  bill  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3755)  to  authorize  housing 
loans  under  tiUe  V  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1949  to  lessees  of  nonfann  land  in 
rural  areas,  introduced  by  Mr.  Fo»o.  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Curroicy.         

8  3758— INTRODUCnON  OF  A  BILL 
RBQDIRmO  ADVANCE  NOTICE  OF 
FEDERAL  EMPLOYMENT  CUT- 
BACKS 

Ml.  GOODEIi.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  pleased  to  introduce  in  the  Senate  for 
myself  and  my  colleague  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Javxtb)  ,  a  bill  providing  a  120-day 
prlor-notiee  requirement  on  any  planned 
cutback  actions  of  executive  agoicies  af- 
fecting Federal  civilian  employment. 


This  bill  is  the  same  bill  introduced 
last  month  by  Representative  Dawil 
Button  for  consideration  by  the  House. 
I  share  with  Congressman  Button  and 
other  Members  of  the  New  York  delega- 
tion concern  over  Federal  cutbacks  and 
closedowns  made  without  prior  disclo- 
sure to  Congress  and  employee  organiza- 
tions. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  advocated  many 
changes  in  Federal  Government  policies 
and  programs  in  order  to  cut  out  waste- 
ful spending  and  to  readjust  the  Federal 
budget  to  reflect  a  reordering  of  national 
priorities.  I  shall  continue  to  work  for 
change  to  bring  about  these  objectives. 
Changes  in  Government  programs,  how- 
ever, do  not  have  to  cause  disruptions 
in  employment  and  community  economic 
stability. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  to- 
day, as  well  as  additional  legislation  on 
economic  conversion  which  I  have  co- 
sponsored,  are  ways  to  minimize  and 
eliminate  employment  hardship  and  to 
prevent  slowdown  in  local  economies  due 
to  needed  changes  in  Government  pro- 
grams. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Rbcohd. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Saxbe)  .  The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  (8.  3758)  to  amend  title  5. 
United  SUtes  Code,  to  require  the  heads 
of  the  respective  executive  agencies  to 
provide  the  Congress  with  advance  no- 
tice of  certain  plaimed  organizational 
and  other  change,  or  actions  which 
would  affect  Federal  civilian  employ- 
ment, and  for  other  purposes.  Introduced 
by  Mr.  Goodzll.  for  himself  and  Mr. 
jAviTS.  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
tiUe,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Ofnce  and  Civil  Service,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 


ther  civilian  employment  with  the  Govern- 
ment outalde  the  same  commuting  area;  or 

"(3)  both; 
the  head  of  that  executive  agency  ehaU 
transmit  to  the  respective  Committees  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  and  to  em- 
ployee organizations  having  exclusive  recog- 
nlUon.  at  least  one  hundred  and  twenty 
days  before  any  such  action,  order,  or  policy 
Is  Initiated,  written  notice  that  such  acUon. 
order,  or  policy  wlU  be  taken,  Issued,  or 
adopted,  together  with  such  written  state- 
ment, discussion,  and  other  informaUon  in 
explanation  thereof  as  such  agency  head 
considers  necessary  to  provide  complete  In- 
formation to  the  Congress  with  respect  to 
that  action,  order,  or  policy.  In  addition, 
the  agency  head  shall  provide  to  such  com- 
mittees such  additional  pertinent  informa- 
tion as  those  committees,  or  either  of  them, 
may  request." 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  of  subchapter  u 
of  chapter  29  of  title  6.  United  States  Code. 
U  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof— 
"2956.  Advance  notice  to  Congress  of  cerUln 
proposed  actions  of  executive  agen- 
cies affecting  Federal  dvlUan  em- 
ployment.". 


S.  3758 
Be  it  enccted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Rejneientatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America   in   Congress   assembled.   That    (a) 
subchapter  n  of  chapter  29  of  title  5.  United 
SUtes  Code,  la  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new  section: 
"I  2956.  Advance  notice  to  Congress  of  cer- 
tain proposed  actions  of  executive 
agencies  affecting  Federal  clvUUn 
employment 
"Whenever  it  Is  determined  by  approprUte 
authority    that    any    administrative    action, 
order,  or  poUcy,  or  series  of  administrative 
actions,  orders,  or  policies,  shall  be  taken, 
lamed,  or  adopted,  by  or  within  any  execu- 
tive agency,  which  will  effectuate  the  closing 
disposal,  relocation,  dispersal,  or  reducUon  of 
the  plant  and  other  structural  facilities  of 
any  Installation,  base,  plant,  or  other  physi- 
cal imlt  or  enUty  of  that  executive  agency 
and  which —  .  ^, 

"(1)  wlU  necessitate,  to  any  apprecUble 
extent,  a  reduction  In  the  number  of  d- 
Tlllan  employees  engaged  In  the  activities 
psrformMl  In  and  through  those  faculties  of 
that  agency,  without  reasonable  opportunity 
for  their  ftirther  civilian  employment  with 
the  Government  in  the  same  commuting 
area;  or 

"(2)  will  iMiciB—iUte.  to  any  apprecUble 
extent,  the  transfer  or  relocation  of  cIvUUn 
employees  engaged  In  the  aeOvlttae  per- 
fomied  In  and  through  those  faculties  oC 
tt.>t  agency.  In  order  to  provide  thoee  em- 
ployees with  reasoiubl*  opportunity  for  fur- 


ADDinONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 

8.  14S8 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  GotD- 
water)  ,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at 
the  next  printing,  the  names  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon),  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  HoL- 
LiHcs),  and  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Moss) ,  be  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1466. 
to  amend  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934  to  provide  that  certain  aliens  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  perma- 
nent residence  shall  be  eligible  to  operate 
amateur  radio  stations  in  the  United 
States  and  to  hold  licenses  for  their 
stations.  .^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Saxbe).    Without    objection,    it    Is  so 

ordered. 

s.  isia 

Itr  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  Anderson).  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that,  at  the  next  printing,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
DoDD)  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  8. 1812, 
to  amend  titie  XVin  of  the  Social  Secur- 
ity Act  so  as  to  include  chiropractic 
services  among  the  benefits  provided  un- 
der subpart  (B)  of  this  title. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Young  of  Ohio) .  Without  objection,  it  is 

so  ordered. 

a.  tsoa 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
CRANSTON).  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that,  at  the  next  printing,  his  name  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2208,  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
conduct  a  study  into  the  feasibility  and 
desirability  of  a  national  lakeshore  on 
LakeTahoe. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Saxee)  .  Without  objection,  it  Is  so  or- 
dered. 

s.  ssse.  B.  ssto.  ■.  siei 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  jAOcaoH).  I  ask  unanimous 
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consent  that  at  the  next  printing,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Moss)  be  added  a  a  cosponsor  of  the 
three  following  bills— S.  3389,  to  provide 
for  the  protection,  development,  and  en- 
hancement of  the  public  recreation 
values  of  the  public  lands;  S.  3390.  to 
amend  the  act  of  September  19.  1964 
•  78  Stet.  986),  entitled  the  "Classiflca- 
tion  and  Multiple  Use  Act,"  and  S.  3391, 
to  amend  the  act  of  September  19,  1964 
(78  Stat.  989),  as  amended,  entitied  the 
"Public  Land  Sale  Act." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Saxbe).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

S.    3410 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  Church)  and  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Cranston),  be 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  3410,  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Laboratory  Act  of 
1970. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Saxbe).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. , 

S.    3S9S    I 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that,  at  the  next  print- 
ing, the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  NEtsoN)  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  3595  to  establish  a  Com- 
mission on  Security  and  Safety  of  Cargo. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Saxbe).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

S.    3687 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya)  be  added  a 
a  cosponsor  of  S.  3687.  the  National 
Water  Quality  Standards  Act  of  1970. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Saxbe).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

S.    373* 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that,  at  the  next  print- 
ing, the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Nelson),  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  HotLmcs) ,  and  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  be 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  3739,  to  sunend 
the  Small  Business  Act  to  increase  the 
availability  of  management  counseling 
to  small  business  concerns. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bible).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered.   

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 61— CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION SUBMITTED  AUTHORIZING 
THE  PRINTING  OF  THE  COMPILA- 
TION ENTITLED  "FEDERAL  AND 
STATE  STUDENT  AID  PROGRAMS  ' 
AS  A  SENATE  DOCUMENT 

Mr.    PELL    submitted    the    following 
concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  61) ; 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  AdministraUon: 
S.  Con.  Rx&  61 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of 
Representatives  corururring) ,  That  the  com- 
pilation entitled  "Federal  and  SUte  Student 
Aid  Programs."  prepared  by  the  Ubrary  of 
Congress  for  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor 


and  Public  Welfare  be  printed  as  a  Senate 
document;  and  that  there  be  printed  sixty- 
two  thousand  two  hundred  additional  copies 
of  such  document,  of  which  forty-three 
thousand  nine  hundred  copies  shall  be  for 
the  use  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  ten 
thousand  three  hundred  copies  shall  be  for 
the  use  of  the  Senate,  four  thousand  copies 
shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and  four 
thousand  copies  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
Sec.  2.  Copies  of  such  document  shall  be 
prorated  to  Members  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  a  period  of  sixty 
days,  after  which  the  unused  balances  shall 
revert  to  the  respective  Senate  and  House 
Document  Rooms. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  392— RESOLU- 
TION SUBMITTED  AUTHORIZING 
THE  PRINTING  OF  THE  THE- 
SIS ENTITLED  "PRIVATE  LAND 
CLAIMS  IN  THE  SOUTHWEST"  AS 
A  SENATE  DOCUMENT 

Mr.  ANDERSON  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolution  (8.  Res.  392) ;  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration : 

S.  Res.  392 

Resolved.  That,  with  the  permission  of  the 
copyright  holder,  J.  J.  Bowden,  his  thesis  en- 
titled 'Private  Land  CUlms  in  the  South- 
west" be  printed  with  Illustrations  as  a  Sen- 
ate document;  and  that  there  be  printed 
seven  hundred  additional  copies  of  such  doc- 
ument lor  the  use  of  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  395— RESOLU- 
TION REPORTED  AUTHORIZING 
RETROACTIVE  COMPENSATION 
FOR  CERTAIN  SERVICES  PER- 
FORMED DURING  JANUARY  1970— 
REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE  (S. 
REPT.  NO.  91-804) 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, reported  the  following  original 
resolution  (8.  Res.  395) ;  and  submitted 
a  report  thereon,  which  resolution  was 
placed  on  the  calendar,  and  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed: 
S.  Res.  395 

Resolved,  That  paymenU  of  retroactive 
compensation  authorized  by  law  for  service 
performed  In  the  month  of  January  1970 
which  are  chargeable  to  fimds  authorized 
for  expenditure  through  January  31,  1970.  by 
various  Senate  resolutions,  shall  be  charged 
to  funds  authorized  by  Senate  resolutions  for 
expenditure  by  the  committees  concerned  at 
the  time  such  payment  Is  made,  wherever 
possible,  without  regard  to  the  expenditure 
Umltetlons  contained  in  the  Senate  resolu- 
tion which  expired  on  January  31.  1970. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  393— RESO- 
LUTION SUBMITTED  TO  PRINT 
ADDITIONAL  COPIES  OF  THE 
HEARINGS  ON  THE  INTER<30V- 
ERNMENTAL  REVENUE  ACT  OF 
1969  AND  RELATED  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  MUSKIE  submitted  the  following 
resolution  (8.  Res.  393) ;  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration: 

S.  Res.  393 

Resolved.  That  there  be  printed  for  the  use 
of  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  additional 
copies  of  the  hearings  before  its  Subcommit- 
tee on  Intergovernmental  Relations  during 
the  Nlnety-flrst  Congress,  first  and  second 
sessions,  on  the  Intergovernmental  Revenue 
Act  of  1969  and  related  legislation. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  396— RESOLU- 
TION REPORTED  TO  PAY  A  GRA- 
TUITY TO  SUE  ELLEN  TYSER— RE- 
PORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE 
Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, reported  the  following  original  res- 
olution (S.  Res.  396) ;  which  resolution 
was  placed  on  the  calendar: 
S.  Res.  396 
Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hereby  Is  authorized  and  directed   to  pay, 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Sue  Ellen  Tyser.  widow  of  Henri  Louis  Tyser. 
an  employee  of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol 
assigned  to  duty  In  the  Senate  Office  Build- 
ings at  the  time  of  his  death,  a  sum  equal 
to  six  months'  compensation  at  the  rate  he 
was  receiving  by  law  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
said  sum  to  be  considered  inclxislve  of  funeral 
expenses  and  all  other  allowances. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  394— RESOLU- 
TION REPORTED  AUTHORIZING 
PRINTING  OP  A  REVISED  EDITION 
OF  THE  "ELECTION  LAW  GUIDE- 
BOOK" AS  A  SENATE  DOCUMENT— 
REPORT  OF  A  <X>MMnTEE  (S. 
REPT.  NO.  91-803) 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Conunittee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, reported  the  following  original 
resolution  (S.  Res.  394) ;  and  submitted 
a  report  thereon,  which  resolution  was 
placed  on  the  calendar,  and  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed : 

S.  Rxs.  394 
Resolved,  That  a  revised  edition  of  Senate 
Document  Numbered  76  of  the  Ninetieth 
Congress,  entitled  'Election  Law  Guidebook", 
be  printed  as  a  Senate  docximent.  and  that 
there  be  printed  three  thousand  additional 
copies  of  such  document  for  the  use  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 


SENATE     RESOLUTION     397— RESO- 
LUTION REPORTED  TO  PAY  CER- 
TAIN      PERSONS      GRATUITIES— 
REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE 
Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, reported  the  following  original 
resolution  (8.  Res.  397).  which  resolu- 
tion was  placed  on  the  calendar: 
S.  Res.  397 
Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate hereby  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay, 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Freddie  CuUum  and  Louis  D.  CuUum,  broth- 
ers; and  to  Willie  Mae  Guyton.  lola  C.  I^wls. 
and  Rosa  L.  Brodle.  sisters  of  WlUle  CuUiun. 
an  employee  of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol 
assigned  to  duty  In  the  Senate  Office  Build- 
ings at  the  time  of  his  death,  a  sum  to  each 
equal  to  one-fifth  of  six  months*  compensa- 
tion at  the  rate  he  was  receiving  by  law  at 
the  Ume  of  his  death,  said  sum  to  be  con- 
sidered Inclusive  of  funeral  expenses  and  all 
other  allowances. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  398— RESOLU- 
TION REPORTED  TO  PAY  A  GRA- 
TUITY TO  KENNTTH  J.  NEWMAN— 
REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE 
Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 

the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admlnistra- 
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tloo.  reported  the  following  original  res- 
oluUon  (S.  Res.  3M) ;  which  was  placed 
on  the  calendar: 

8.  Res.  398 
Resolved.  Tbat.  tn  Ueu  of  the  authorization 
contained  In  Senate  R«aolutlon  3»6.  agreed 
to  December  U.  1969.  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  her«by  la  authorised  and  directed  to 
pay.  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Sen- 
at«  to  Kannlth  J.  Newman,  brother  of  James 
H.  Newman,  an  employee  of  the  Senate  at 
the  Ume  of  hla  deatb,  a  aum  equal  to  alx 
montha'  compenaation  at  the  rate  be  waa 
receiving  by  law  at  the  Ume  of  hla  death, 
■aid  sum  to  be  considered  Inclusive  of  fu- 
neral expenses  and  all  other  allowances. 


NOnCB  OP  HEARINOS  ON  MEAT 
INSPECTION 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  hearings  oa  amendments  to 
the  Meat  Insiwctlon  Act  will  resume 
Monday.  April  27.  The  Subcommittee  on 
Agricultural  Research  and  General  Leg- 
islation of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  will  hear  fur- 
ther testimony  on  S.  3512.  8.  3592.  and 
S.  3603  at  10  ajn..  room  324,  Old  Senate 
OfDce  Building. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINOS  ON  ONE- 
BANK  HOLDINQ  COMPANIES 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  announce  that  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  will 
hold  hearings  on  8.  1052.  to  amend  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1956  and 
to  provide  for  a  comprehensive  study  of 
banking  laws  and  regulations  by  a  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Banking;  S.  1211, 
providing  for  the  regulation  of  tender 
offers  and  exchange  offers  for,  and  cer- 
tain acquisitions  of,  the  equity  secxirltles 
of  certain  regulated  bank  holding  com- 
panies, single-bank  holding  companW. 
and  banks  Insured  by  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation;  S.  1664, 
with  amendments,  to  broaden  the  defini- 
tion of  bank  holding  companies,  and  for 
other  purposes:  H.R.  6778.  to  amend  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1956.  and 
for  other  purposes:  and  any  other  bills 
or  amendments  referred  to  the  com- 
mittee prior  to  and  during  the  hearings. 

The  bearings  will  begin  on  Tuesday, 
May  12,  1970.  at  10  a.m..  In  ro<Mn  5302, 
New  Senate  OfBce  Building. 

Persons  desiring  to  testify  or  to  sub- 
mit written  statements  in  cotmection 
with  these  hearings  should  iu>tify  Mr. 
Hugh  H.  Smith,  assistant  counsel.  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency,  5300 
New  Senate  OfBce  Building.  Washing- 
ton, DC.  20510;  telephone  225-7391. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARINGS  ON  EDUCA- 
TION BILLS 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  recent  mes- 
sages from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  on  both  higher  education  and  the 
impacted  aid  program  have  generated  a 
great  deal  of  comment  from  those  most 
affected  by  these  programs  at  both  the 
natioDal  and  local  level. 

The  Impacted  aid  recommendatioos 
would,  if  enacted,  change  the  whole 
thrust  of  that  major  prop  of  Federal 
elementary    and    secondary    education 


support  while  the  higher  education  pro- 
posals would  shift  the  Federal  scheme  of 
student  assistance  from  that  of  a  recog- 
nized responsibUity  to  one  of  somewhat 
benign  neglect. 

Recognizing  that  fukjor  changes  in 
Federal  legislation,  stub  as  those  I  have 
alluded  to,  cannot  be  effected  without 
in  depth  study,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Education  of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  will  be  In  separate 
hearing  over  the  next  2  months  on  these 
two  mattei-s.  Initially.  I  should  like  to 
announce  that  on  April  28  we  will  have 
before  us  Under  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  John  Venneman 
and  Commissioner  of  Education  James 
E.  Allen,  Jr..  to  discuss  the  administra- 
tion's Impacted-aid  proposals.  On  May  6, 
Secretary  Pinch  will  be  before  us  to  dis- 
cuss the  administration's  higher  educa- 
tion proposals.  Following  these  dates  we 
will  be  hearing  from  other  Interested 
parties. 

Indeed,  anyone  who  wishes  to  make  his 
views  known  to  the  subcommittee  should 
contact  my  staff  on  extension  7666. 


First.  Dr.  J.  Gary  Davidson,  research 
associate  in  hematology,  Wadsworth 
Veterans'  Administration  HosMtal,  ac- 
companied by  Dr.  Bemhard  Votteri, 
third-year  resident  In  medicine. 

Second.  A  representative  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Nurses  Association. 

Third.  Dr.  Baldwin  Lamson,  director  of 
hospitals  and  clinics,  UCLA  School  of 
Medicine. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  HEARINOS  ON 
PATIENT  CARE  AT  A  TYPICAL  VA 
GENERAL  HOSPITAL 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Junior  Senator  from  Call- 
fomia  (Mr.  CKAifsrow),  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  of  the 
Committee  on  Latwr  and  Public  Wtl- 
fare,  I  wish  to  announce  hearings  by 
that  subcommittee  on  Tuesday.  April  28, 
at  9:30  ajn.  in  the  New  Senate  OfBce 
Building.  The  hearing  will  be  a  continua- 
tion of  that  subcommittee's  continuing 
oversight  and  investigation  Into  the 
quality  of  medical  care  available  in  Vet- 
erans' Administration  hospitals  and 
other  health  facilities.  This  will  be  the 
seventh  such  hearing  to  date  over  the 
last  several  months  by  the  subcommit- 
tee. 

Next  week's  hearing  will  focus  In  depth 
upon  the  delivery  of  patient  care  In  one 
particular  Veterans'  Administration 
faciUty:  the  Wadsworth  VA  HosplUI  In 
Los  Angeles.  Calif.,  an  1,100-bed  general 
hospital.  I  believe  that  the  problems 
being  encountered  there  are  fairly  tjrpical 
of  those  present  at  many,  many  Veter- 
ans' Administration  hospitals  throughout 
the  Nation,  including  those  affiliated  with 
major  medical  schools.  In  this  irtstance, 
the  Wadsworth  VAH  has  a  close  affilia- 
tion with  the  UCLA  School  of  Medicine. 

The  subconmiittee  will  attempt  to  de- 
velop at  the  hearing  a  graphic  picture  of 
the  patient  care  provided  on  a  daily  basis 
at  the  ward  level  by  house  staff  and 
nurses.  It  will  also  receive  testimony  re- 
garding a  pattern  over  the  p€«t  several 
years  at  that  hospital  of  deferring  needed 
purchase  of  equipment  and  supplies, 
needed  renovation  of  the  physical  plant, 
hiring  of  needed  staff,  adequate  funding 
of  special  medical  programs  and  pro- 
grams created  by  new  legislation,  and 
absorption  from  the  overall  patient  care 
budget  of  costs  of  necessary  expenses  In 
all  of  the  above  categories,  as  well  as  from 
many  others — such  as  salaries  and  ex- 
penses—which have  been  a  victim  of 
budget  cuts  and  fiscal  austerity.  Those 
scheduled  to  testify  are: 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  RESUMPTION 
OF  HEARINGS  ON  S.  3354,  A  BILL 
TO  ESTABLISH  A  NATIONAL  LAND 
USE  POLICY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  jACKSOif),  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Ricobd  a 
statement  by  him,  as  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Recoid,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Jackson.  Mr.  President,  bearings  on 
8.  3354.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Water  Resources 
Planning  Act  (79  Stat  344)  to  Include  pro- 
vision for  a  NaUonal  Land  Use  PoUcy,  will 
be  resumed  on  AprU  38  and  39.  1»70.  In 
Room  3110.  New  Senate  Office  Building.  Tbs 
hearings  both  days  will  begin  at  10:00  AM. 
and  will  consist  of  both  morning  and  after- 
noon sessions.  At  these  bearings  the  Com- 
mittee will  take  testimony  from  the  Nixon 
Administration;  spokesmen  for  State  gov- 
ernment and  Industrial,  professional,  and 
conservation  Interests;  and  members  of  the 
public.  These  are  the  final  bearings  sched- 
uled on  the  bill. 

I  am  gratified  with  the  resulU  of  the 
Committee's  hearing  on  March  24,  at  which 
we  received  testimony  from  Governor 
Sargent  of  Massachusetu.  Professor  Lynton 
CaldweQ  of  the  University  of  Indiana  and 
prominent  representatives  of  the  design  and 
planning  professions.  These  witnesses  were 
very  helpful  In  focusing  attention  on  som* 
of  our  Nation's  critical  land  use  problems 
and  suggesting  some  possible  solutions  to 
them.  At  the  forthcoming  hearings,  we  hope 
to  discuss  specific  provisions  of  the  bill  and 
methods  of  implementing  Its  policy  aims. 

All  Americana  are  concerned  about  en- 
vironmental quality.  As  land  la  the  baste 
environmental  resource.  It  must  be  used 
wisely  if  environmental  quality  Is  to  bs 
achieved.  By  establishing  a  National  Land 
Use  Policy,  S.  3354  proposes  to  focus  atten- 
tion In  all  segments  of  society  on  the  ways 
we  can  enhance  our  environment  and  ac- 
commodate growth  through  tbougbtful  use 
of  our  land  resources. 

I  am  pleased  to  announce  the  forthcoming 
hearings. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  THE  SECRE- 
TARY OF  THE  SENATE  TO  RECEIVE 
MESSAGES  AND  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  FILE  REPORTS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  during  the  ad- 
journment of  the  Senate  from  the  close 
of  business  today  until  noon  on  Monday 
next,  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  be  au- 
thorized to  receive  messages  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
House  of  Represaitatives,  and  that  all 
committees  be  authorized  to  file  reports, 
including  minority,  individual,  supple- 
mental, and  additional  vlews^ 
^  The     PRESIDINa     OFFICER     (Mr. 
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Young  of  Ohio) .  Without  objection,  it  Is 

so  ordered.  ^     .^    ,.     ..n 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  wlU 

the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield.! 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 
Mr  MANSFIELD.  Because  of  an  over- 
sight on  my  part,  when  the  Senate  ad- 
journed last  Monday  I  forget  to  make  the 
request  which  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from   Massachusetts  has  Just 
made.  Consequently,  there  is  no  new  leg- 
islaUon  on  the  calendar.  But  for  the  m- 
formation  of  the  Senate,  in  the  mterim 
between  Monday  and  Thursday,  a  num- 
ber of  veterans'  bUls  were  approved  by 
the  Committee  on  Finance,  a  couple  of 
medal  bills  by  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency,  a  large  number  of 
bUls  by  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  and  a  large  nuinber  of 
bUls  by  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
as  well  as  some  nominations  which  were 
taken  care  of  today. 

I  have  talked  with  representatives  of 
the  calendar  committee  on  the  other  side, 
and  with  the  leadership,  and  they  have 
given  me  reasonable  assurance  that  it 
would  be  possible  to  toke  up  many  of 
those  on  Monday  which  we  had  antici- 
pated taking  up  today  had  the  Senator 
from  Montana  made  the  proper  request. 
When  those  are  disposed  of.  it  is  antici- 
pated, and  it  is  very  likely,  that  the  Sen- 
ate will  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.  769,  S.  3706.  a  biU  to  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  for  and  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  raU-passenger 
system,  tmd  so  forth. 

So  I  make  this  statement,  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  leadership  on  the  other 
side,  so  that  Senators  may  be  aware  that 
there  will  be  a  good  deal  of  legislation  on 
Monday:  and  that  Insofar  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, is  what  the  legislation  wUl  be  for 
that  day.  Following  that,  the  pending 
business  will  be  the  railroad  biU. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts. ^^^^^^^___ 

ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
MONDAY,  APRIL  27,  1970 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Senate 
completes  its  business  today,  it  stand  in 
adjournment  until  12  o'clock  noon  on 
Monday  next.  .^     ^ 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

(Subsequentiy,  this  order  was  modified 
to  provide  for  an  adjournment  to  Mon- 
day at  11:30  a.m.) 

THE  MESSAGE  PROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT ON  THE  SELECTIVE  SERV- 
ICE SYSTEM 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  Just  a 
few  hours  ago  the  President  sent  to  Con- 
gress a  message  on  the  Selective  Service 
System.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
that  message  be  printed  in  the  Record  in 
its  entirety  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  President's  message  is  as  follows. 


To  the  Congress  of  the  Vnited  States: 

The  draft  has  been  with  us  now  for  many 
years.  It  was  started  as  a  temporary,  emer- 
gency measure  Just  before  World  War  II.  We 
have  lived  with  the  draft  so  long,  and  relied 
on  It  through  such  serious  crises,  that  too 
many  of  us  now  accept  It  as  a  normal  part 
of  American  life. 

It  Is  now  time  to  embrace  a  new  approach 
to  meeting  our  military  manpower  requlre- 
mente.  I  have  two  basic  proposals. 

The  first  deals  with  the  fundamental  way 
this  nation  should  raise  the  armed  force 
necessary  to  defend  the  lives  and  the  rights 
of  its  people,  and  to  fulfill  Its  existing  com- 
mitments abroad. 

The  second  deals  with  reforming  the  pres- 
ent recruitment  system— part  volunteer,  part 
drafted— which,  to  the  Immediate  future, 
win  be  needed  to  maintain  our  armed 
strength. 

TO  END  THE  DRAFT 

On  February  31.  I  received  the  report  of 
the  Commission  on  an  All- Volunteer  Armed 
Force,  headed  by  former  Defense  Secretary 
Thomas  S.  Gates.  The  Commission  members 
concluded  unanimously  that  the  interests  of 
the  nation  will  be  better  served  by  an  aU- 
volunteer  force  than  by  a  mixed  force  of 
volunteers  and  draftees,  and  that  steps 
should  be  taken  In  this  direction. 

I  have  carefully  reviewed  the  report  of  the 
Commission  and  have  discussed  the  subject 
with  many  others  knowledgeable  to  this  field. 
The  preeminent  consideration  to  any  deci- 
sion I  make  Involving  the  American  Armed 
Forces  must  be  the  security  of  the  United 
States.  I  have  had  to  weight  carefully  how 
our  responsibilities  In  Vietnam  and  our  over- 
all foreign  policy  would  be  affected  by  ending 
the  draft.  I  also  had  to  consider  the  budg- 
etary impact,  and  the  possible  effect  on  our 

"^^OrTthe  other  hand,  we  have  aU  seen  the 
effect  of  the  draft  on  our  young  people, 
whose  lives  have  been  disrupted  first  by  years 
of  uncertainty,  and  then  by  the  «^a"  "f««- 
We  aU  know  the  unfairness  of  the  present 
system,  nb  matter  how  Just  we  try  to  make 

After  careful  consideration  of  the  factors 
involved,  I  support  the  basic  conclusion  of 
the  Commission.  I  agree  that  we  should 
move  now  toward  ending  the  draft. 

Prom  now  on,  the  objective  of  this  Ad- 
ministration is  to  reduce  draft  calls  to  zero, 
subject  to  the  overriding  considerations  of 
naUonal  security.  .„^,„„ 

In  proposing  that  we  move  toward  ending 
the  draft,  I  must  enter  three  cautions:  Pirst, 
the  draft  cannot  be  ended  aU  at  once.  It 
must  be  phased  out,  so  that  we  can  be  cer- 
tain of  maintaining  our  defense  strength  at 
every  step.  Second,  existing  toductlon  au- 
thority expires  on  July  1.  1971.  and  I  eJJPect 
that  it  wUl  be  necessary  for  tbe  next  Con- 
eress  to  extend  this  authority.  And  ttiird. 
as  we  move  away  from  reliance  on  the  draft, 
we  must  make  provisions  to  establish  a 
standby  draft  system  that  can  be  used  in 
case  of  emergency. 

To  move  toward  reducing  draft  caUs  to 
zero,  we  are  proceeding  with  a  wide  array 
of  actions  and  proposals: 

This  Administration  proposed,  and  the 
congress  has  approved,  a  six  percent  across- 
the-board  pay  increase  '«•  ^^«5JJi  ^^J 
ployees,  retroactive  to  the  first  of  this  yew. 
This  raises  the  pay  of  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  by  SI. 3  billion  a  year. 

I  shall  propose  an  additional  30  percent 
nav  tocrease  for  enlisted  men  with  less  than 
two  years  of  service,  to  be  effective  January 
1  1971  This  action,  if  approved  by  the  Con- 
fess, will  raise  the  annual  pay  of  enlUted 
men  with  lees  than  two  years  of  service  by 
t500  mUUon  a  year,  and  is  a  first  step  to  re- 
moving the  present  toequity  pay  of  m«m 
serving  their  first  two  yews  to  the  Armed 


Forces.  The  cost  for  Fiscal  Year  1971  will  be 
$250  million. 

In  January  1971  I  shall  reconmiend  to  the 
Congress,  In  the  Fiscal  Year  1972  budget,  an 
additional  $2.0  billion  for  added  pay  and 
other  benefits— especially  for  those  servtog 
their  first  two  years— to  help  attract  and 
retain  the  personnel  we  need  for  our  Armed 
Forces.  ^  _ 

I  have  today  directed  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  give  high  priority  to  the  expansion 
of  programs  designed  to  Increase  enlUtments 
and  retentions  In  the  services.  Further,  I  have 
directed  that  he  give  me  a  report  every  quar- 
ter on  the  progress  of  this  program.  Other 
agencies  have  been  directed  to  assist  In  the 
effort  ,  _ 

I  am  also  dlrecttog  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  review  the  policies  and  practices  of 
the  military  services  to  give  new  emphasis  to 
recognition  of  the  Individual  needs,  aspira- 
tions  and   capabilities   of   all   military   per- 

80IXn.Gl 

No  one  can  predict  with  precision  whether 
or  not,  or  precisely  when,  we  can  end  con- 
scription. It  depends,  to  part,  on  the  neces- 
sity of  maintaining  required  military  force 
levels  to  meet  our  commitments  to  Vietnam 
and  elsewhere.  It  also  depends  on  the  degree 
to  which  the  combination  of  military  pay 
increases  and  enhanced  benefits  wUi  attract 
and  hold  enough  volunteers  to  maintain  the 
forces  we  need,  the  attitude  of  young  people 
toward  military  service,  and  the  availability 
of  lobs  in  the  labor  market. 

However.  I  am  confident  that,  barrtog  any 
unforeseen  developments,  this  proposed  pro- 
gram will  achieve  our  objective. 

The  starting  pay  of  an  enlisted  man  to  our 
Armed  Forces  is— taking  the  latest  raise  Into 
account— less  than  SI, 500  a  year.  This  is  less 
than  half  of  the  minimum  wage  to  the  pri- 
vate sector.  Of  course,  we  should  add  to  this 
the  value  of  the  food.  unUorms  and  housing 
that  is  provided  free.  But  It  is  hardly  com- 
parable to  what  most  young  men  can  earn  as 
civilians.  Even  with  special  allowances,  some 
married  enlisted  men  have  been  forced  to  go 
on  welfare  to  support  their  families. 

The  low  pay  Illustrates  another  inequity 
of  the  draft.  These  men,  to  effect,  pay  a  large 
hidden  tax— the  difference  between  their  mil- 
itary pay  and  what  they  could  earn  as  clvu- 
lans.  Therefore,  on  the  grounds  of  equity 
alone,  there  U  good  reason  to  substantially 
tocrease  pay.  .*.      ,„ 

While  we  focus  on  removing  Inequities  in 
the  pay  of  men  servtog  their  first  few  years  to 
the  miUtary,  we  must  not  neglect  the  career 
servicemen.  They  are  the  todispensable  core 
of  our  Armed  Forces.  The  tocreaslng  techno- 
logical complexity  of  modern  defense,  and 
the  constantty  changing  totemational  situa- 
tion make  their  assignments  ever  more  diffi- 
cult—and  critical.  We  shall  continue  to  make 
every  effort  to  Insure  that  they  are  fairly 
treated  and  Justly  compensated. 

There  is  another  essential  element— beyond 
nay  and  benefits,  beyond  the  best  in  train- 
ing and  equlpment>-that  U  vital  to  the  high 
morale  of  any  armed  force  in  a  free  society. 
It  is  the  backing,  support  and  confidence  ol 
the  people  and  the  society  the  military  serve*. 
While  government  can  provide  the  economic 
Justice  our  men  in  arms  deserve— moral  sup- 
port and  backing  can  come  only  from  the 
American  people.  At  few  times  to  our  history 
has  it  been  more  needed  than  today. 

The  consideration  of  national  security 
contains  no  argument  against  these  historic 
actions:  the  considerations  of  freedom  and 
Justice  argue  eloquently  to  their  brtxaU. 

TO   KtrOKU   THE    DRAFT 

As  we  move  toward  our  goal  of  endtog  the 
draft  to  the  United  States,  we  must  deal  vrtth 
the  draft  as  it  now  exists.  This  nation  has 
a  right  to  expect  that  the  responsibility  for 
national  defense  will  be  shared  equitably  and 
consistently  by  all  segments  of  our  society. 
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Olren  this  bMle  principle.  I  belteve  Ui»t 
there  i*  important  reforms  th»t  we  must 
mAke  in  our  present  draft  sTstem. 

It  la  my  Judgment,  and  that  of  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council,  that  future  occupa- 
tional, agricultural  and  student  deferment* 
are  no  longer  dictated  by  the  national  In- 
terest. I  am  Issuing  today  an  Executive  Order 
to  direct  that  no  future  deferments  shall  be 
granted  on  the  basis  of  employment.  Very  few 
young  men  at  age  19  are  In  such  critical  posi- 
tions that  they  cannot  be  replaced.  All  those 
who  held  occupational  deferments  before  to- 
day, as  well  as  any  who  may  be  granted  such 
deferments  from  pending  applications  filed 
before  today.  wUl  be  deferred  as  they  were 
previously. 

This  same  Executive  Order  will  also  elimi- 
nate all  future  paternity  deferments — ex- 
cept In  those  cases  where  a  local  draft  board 
determines  that  extreme  hardship  would  re- 
sult. All  those  who  held  paternity  deferments 
before  today,  as  well  as  any  who  may  be 
granted  defermenu  from  pending  applica- 
tions filed  before  today.  wlU  be  deferred  as 
long  as  they  are  living  with  and  supporting 
child  dependents. 

I  am  also  asking  the  Congress  today  to 
make  some  change*  In  the  MUltary  Selective 
Service  Act  of  1967. 

The  first  would  restore  to  the  President 
discretionary  authc^ty  on  the  deferment  of 
students  seeking  baccalaureate  degrees.  If 
the  Congress  restores  this  authority.  I  shall 
promptly  Issue  a  second  Executive  Order  that 
would  bar  all  undergraduate  deferments,  ex- 
cept for  young  men  who  are  undergraduate 
students  prlof  to  today.  These  young  men 
would  continue  to  be  eligible  for  deferment 
under  present  regulations  during  their  un- 
dergraduate years.  This  Executive  Order 
would  also  end  deferments  for  young  men  In 
Junior  college,  and  In  apprentice  and  tech- 
nical training  programs,  except  for  those  who 
entered  before  today.  Men  participating  In 
such  programs  before  today  would  continue 
to  be  deferred  until  they  complete  them. 

Should  Congress  pass  the  legislation  I  have 
requested,  those  young  men  who  start  college 
or  enter  apprentice  or  other  technical  train- 
ing today  or  herearter.  and  subsequently  re- 
ceive a  notice  of  Induction,  will  have  their 
entry  Into  service  postponed  until  the  end 
ot  the  academic  semester,  or  for  apprentices 
and  trainees,  until  some  appropriate  break- 
ing point  In  their  program. 

Even  If  colle;;e  deferments  are  phased  out. 
coUc«e  men  who  through  ROTC  or  other  mil- 
itary programs  have  chosen  to  *  obligate 
themselves  to  enter  military  service  at  a 
later  date  would  be  permitted  to  postpone 
their  active  duty  until  completion  of  their 
study  program. 

In  each  lIv^tan<^e.  I  have  spoken  of  the 
phatl-c  out — not  the  elimination— of  exist- 
ing deferments.  The  sudden  elimination  of 
fiB'»*^'"g  dafermanta  would  disrupt  plans 
made  in  good  faith  by  Individuals,  com- 
panies, colleges  and  local  school  systems  on 
the  basis  of  those  deferments. 

My  second  leeisUtlve  proposal  would 
establish  a  direct  national  call,  by  lottery 
saquenca  numbers  each  month,  to  Improve 
tlM  operation  of  the  random  selection  sys- 
tem. We  need  to  ensure  that  men  through- 
out the  coxmtry  with  the  same  loUery  num- 
ber have  equal  llablUty  to  inducUon. 

Under  the  present  law.  for  example,  a  man 
with  sequence  number  186  may  be  called 
up  by  on*  draft  board  while  a  man  with  a 
lower  ntimher  in  a  different  draft  board  la 
not  called.  This  can  happen  because  present 
law  does  not  permit  a  national  call  of  young 
men  by  lottery  sequence  numbers. 

Some  local  draft  boards  may  not  have 
enough  low  numbers  to  fill  their  assigned 
quota  for  the  month.  As  a  result,  these  local 
boards  are  farced  to  can  young  men  with 
higher  numbers.  At  the  same  time,  other 
draft  boards  throughout  the  country  will 


have  mote  low  numbers  than  neoeasary  to 
fill  their  quotas. 

I  am  recommending  to  the  Congress  aa 
amendment  to  suspend  this  quota  require- 
ment while  the  random  selection  system  la 
In  effect.  If  the  Congress  adopts  this  amend- 
ment, I  win  authorlxe  the  Selective  Service 
System  to  establish  a  plan  under  which  the 
draft  call  each  month  will  be  on  a  national 
basis,  with  the  same  lottery  sequence  num- 
bers called  throughout  the  country.  This 
will  result  in  a  still  more  equitable  draft 
system. 

As  long  as  we  need  the  draft.  It  Is  incum- 
bent upon  us  to  make  It  ss  fair  and  equit- 
able as  we  can.  I  urge  favorable  Congres- 
sional action  on  these  legislative  proposals 
for  draft  reform. 

CONCLUSIOK 

While  I  believe  that  these  reforms  In  our 
existing  draft  system  are  essential.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  they  are  Improvements 
In  a  system  to  be  used  only  as  long  as  con- 
scription continues  to  be  necessary. 

Ultimately,  the  preservation  of  a  free  so- 
ciety depends  upon  both  the  willingness  of 
Its  beneficiaries  to  bear  the  burden  of  Its 
defense — and  the  willingness  of  government 
to  guarantee  the  freedom  of  the  Individual. 

With  an  end  to  the  draft,  we  will  dem- 
onstrate to  the  world  the  responsiveness  of 
republican  government — and  our  continuing 
conunltment  to  the  maximum  freedom  for 
the  Individual,  enshrined  In  our  earliest 
traditions  and  founding  documents.  By  up- 
holding the  cause  of  freedom  without  con- 
scription we  will  have  demonstrated  in  one 
more  area  the  superiority  of  a  society  based 
upon  belief  In  the  dignity  of  man  over  a  so- 
ciety based  on  the  supremacy  of  the  State. 

RiCBABO     NtXOM. 

Tiu  WBin  Hotna.  ApHl  23.  1970. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  President  for  what  I  think  is  a 
splendid  message  to  Congress  in  terms  of 
selective  service  reform.  Since  19M.  and 
perhaps  even  before,  a  number  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  have  urged  many  of  the 
recommendations  that  now  have  the  sup- 
port of  President  Nixon  and  this  admin- 
istration. Perhaps  the  most  comprehen- 
sive review  of  the  Selective  Service 
System  was  made  by  the  Burke  Marshall 
Commission,  which  made  many  of  the 
recommendations  which,  I  am  glad  to  see, 
have  been  adopted  in  this  message  of  the 
President. 

In  particular,  Mr.  President,  I  feel  that 
the  position  that  the  President  has  taken 
on  abolishing  occupational  deferments 
is  a  cotirageous  position.  He  has  re- 
quested the  power  from  Congress  to  abol- 
ish educational  deferments,  which  I 
thiT\ir  is  also  a  courageous  position.  He 
Is  attempting  to  broaden  the  pool  from 
which  the  random  selection  would  be 
made,  by  moving  the  selection  process 
from  local  draft  boards  to  a  national 
pool,  which,  in  turn,  would  riiminate 
some  of  the  present  inequities  mider  the 
random  selection  system.  I  think  he  de- 
serves credit  for  this. 

The  tone  of  this  message.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  to  reduce  compulsioo  by  devdop- 
ing  a  system  by  which  we  select  some 
Americans  and  call  them  to  the  defense 
of  our  country,  but  placing  the  greatest 
emphasis  possible  on  voluntarism.  I  think 
this  is  a  commendable  approach  of  the 
President.  As  he  has  indicated  in  his 
message: 

Ifo  c«e  can  predict  with  precision  whether 
or  not.  or  precisely  when,  we  can  end  con- 
scription. 


But  he  Is  certainly,  by  this  message.  I 
think,  taking  a  giant  step  forward  in  re- 
ducing the  compulsive  aspects  of  our  Se- 
lective Service  System. 

He  outlines  In  this  message  some  of 
his  proposals:  First  of  all,  to  increase 
the  pay  of  the  recruits  who  come  into  the 
Armed  Forces,  for  just  a  2-year  period, 
in  the  next  fiscal  year,  by  $500  mUlion. 
He  then  suggests  that  he  will  recommend 
to  Congress  in  fiscal  year  1972  some  $2 
billion  in  added  pay  and  other  benefits. 
I  would  hope  those  other  benefits  would 
include  the  educational  benefits,  aa  I 
think  we  know  how  valuable  these  are  to 
returning  servicemen. 

He  also  stresses  and  directs  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  to  grive  high  priority  to 
the  expansion  of  programs  designed  to 
increase  enlistments  and  retentions  in 
the  services.  I  would  hope  that  within 
that  request  would  be  included  the  kinds 
of  programs,  such  as  the  Project 
100,000  developed  by  Secretary  McNa- 
mara,  which  was  designed  to  assist  young 
people  who  might  have  missed  actual  In- 
duction because  of  either  physical  or 
mental  deficiencies  by  perhaps  1  or  2 
percentage  points,  when  they  took  the 
examination  to  enter  the  Armed  Forces, 
but  were  volunteering  and  actually 
wanted  to  serve.  The  service  takes  these 
young  people,  gives  them  some  additional 
training  and  some  additional  education, 
and  then  the  volimteers  serve  in  the 
Armed  Forces.  I  understand  that  pro- 
gram has  been  successful. 

So  there  have  been  efforts  made  in  the 
past,  and  I  am  sure  Secretary  Laird  can 
come  up  with  additional  means  by  which 
to  permit  and  encourage  young  people 
to  enter  the  Armed  Forces  who,  for  one 
reason  or  another,  may  not  be  able  to 
enter  at  the  present  time.  Certainly  we 
do  not  want  to  lower  our  standards  for 
recruitment,  but  no  doubt  there  are  cir- 
cumstances and  situations  in  which  there 
can  be  a  greater  degree  of  fiezlbillty. 
thereby  bringing  additional  young  people 
into  the  Armed  Forces. 

So  all  In  all,  Mr.  President,  although  X 
would  have  liked  to  have  seen  some  addi- 
tional reforms  in  terms  of  the  procedures 
followed  by  local  boards  to  give  a  greater 
amount  of  due  process  to  those  who,  for 
one  reason  or  another,  might  have  to 
appeal  their  draft  board's  decisions,  we 
will  have,  actually,  less  reasons  for  ap- 
peals procedures  once  we  dimlnate  edu- 
cational paternity,  and  occupational  de- 
ferments. I  think  therefore  there  is  less 
urgency  In  these  other  reforms,  althot^h 
I  would  personally  like  to  see  some  of  the 
other  recommendations  of  our  Subcom- 
mittee on  Administrative  Practice  and 
Procediu-e  considered  by  the  administra- 
tion. 

The  other  area  of  possible  reform  is 
conscientious  objection.  I  would  hope, 
when  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
considers  the  whol>  question  of  con- 
scientious objectors,  that  we  would  be 
able  to  at  least  return  to  the  Supreme 
Court  Interpretation  imder  the  Seeger 
case,  which  I  do  feel  provides  the  most 
responsible  definition  of  a  conscientious 
objector,  und  I  am  vam  the  armed 
services  would.  In  addition,  eonslder 
whether  we  could  get  to  sdectlve  con- 
scientious  objectors.   I   have   my   own 
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reservations  now  about  allowing  selec- 
tive conscientious  objection,  but  I  feel 
some  worthwhile  suggestions  have  been 
made.  President  Kingman  Brewster  at 
Yale,  for  example,  offered  a  rather  In- 
genious recommendation  in  terms  of  the 
selective  conscientious  objestor,  which  I 
would  lean  toward  at  the  present  time, 
but    which    I    think    needs    additional 

study. 

But  an  in  all,  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
commendable  message  by  the  President, 
and  I  would  urge  all  my  colleagues  to 
read  it,  and  hope  that,  with  this  kind  of 
guidance,  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee in  the  Senate  can  move  expeditiously 
to  give  to  the  President  the  power  that  he 
has  requested. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BaiNNEDY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  want  to  say  that 
I  am  glad  to  hear  the  remarks  the  Sen- 
ator has  Just  made  with  reference  to 
selective  service.  I  gathered  from  some 
of  the  reports  that  I  read  and  heard 
over  the  radio  that  It  is  possible  that 
changes  will  take  place  that  might  lead 
within  a  few  years  to  an  all-volunteer 
army.  At  least,  that  has  been  recom- 
mended, as  I  imderstand. 

Does  the  Senator  have  any  comment 
on  that? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  President  had 
Indicated  during  the  course  of  his  cam- 
paign that  he  supported  an  all-volunteer 
army.  The  Gates  Commission,  which  was 
established  under  the  direction  of  the 
President,  recommended  that  w^  ap- 
proach an  all-volunteer  army. 

I  think  that  this  message  leaves  open 
the  question  of  whether  we  are  going  to 
be  able  to  reach  an  all-volunteer  army 
in  the  near  future.  When  we  take  this 
message  in  terms  of  the  curroit  mili- 
tary needs — for  example,  as  I  under- 
stand, a  force  level  now  of  approximately 
3.2  inillion  men — even  under  this  ap- 
proach, I  think  It  would  be  extremely 
difficult  to  reach  an  all-volunteer  army. 
But  if  we  were  to  reduce  the  Armed 
Forces  needs  from  3.2  mUlion  to  post- 
Vietnam,  which  has  been  estimated  at 
2.7  mllUon,  and  which  some  others  have 
suggested  could  be  reducM  even  below 
2.5  million.  I  think  that  under  this  force 
level  we  would  probably  come  almost  to 
the  point  of  a  volunteer  army. 

The  Gates  Commission  believes  that 
we  would,  and  the  President's  proposed 
pay  Increases  moves  us  close.  But  I  think 
that  imder  the  present  circumstances, 
with  present  demands  In  terms  of  Viet- 
nam and  Immediate  post- Vietnam,  it 
will  be  difficult  to  reach  it.  But  at  least 
we  are  reducing  the  compulsion  and  in- 
creasing the  volimtarism  in  an  important 
way. 

That  is  an  Important  imderlying  and 
fundamental  theme  of  this  message  for 
which  I  think  the  President  deserves 
commendation. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Gates  Com- 
mission recommended  we  reach  the  point 
of  an  all-volunteer  army  by  July  1,  1971. 
I  understand  that  that  goal  is  not  viewed 
with  any  prospect  of  it  happening,  but 
that  we  su-e  tending  In  that  direction  and 
might  reach  it  over  the  years. 
I  think  It  Is  appropriate  at  this  time 


to  say  this:  I  always  have  been  Impressed 
with  the  manner  in  which  the  Navy 
treated  its  personnel,  all  of  whom  have 
been,  with  few  exceptions,  volunteers. 
Certainly  that  is  true  in  ordmery  peace- 
time; it  would  not  hold  true.  I  suppose, 
in  wartime.  First  of  all,  they  allowed  a 
Navy  person  to  retire  after  20  years  of 
service.  But  while  that  man  was  In  the 
Navy,  he  was  taught  a  useful  trade. 

I  was  Impressed  with  the  fact  that  a 
young  fellow,  17  years  of  age,  would  serve 
in  the  Navy  and  retire  at  37.  He  would 
have  a  good  trade  and  in  addition  would 
have  his  retirement,  and  he  was  in  a  very 
much  better  condition  than  a  person  who 
had  gone  into  the  Army. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Sefiator  has  expired. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  be  permitted  to  continue 
for  3  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  recall  that  In  1942, 
when  a  bill  relating  to  the  services  was 
pending  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
I  offered  an  amendment  which  would  al- 
low a  person  in  the  Army  to  retire  under 
the  same  conditions — that  is,  in  20  years. 
I  believe  that  Is  still  the  law.  It  became 
uniform  then  in  the  services.  But  the 
Army  never  hat  been  successful  in  giv- 
ing the  same  type  of  training  to  its  young 
men  that  the  Navy  has — certainly,  not  to 
the  same  extent.  I  am  sure  there  are 
reasons  for  it.  But  I  believe  that  a  great 
deal  could  be  accomplished  in  getting 
volunteers  if  we  came  to  something  such 
as  that. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  from 
Alabama  always  has  made  extremely 
useful  observations.  I  share  the  under- 
standing of  the  present  training  pro- 
grams by  the  U.S.  Navy  and  the  splendid 
work  that  has  been  done  imder  them. 
Unfortunately,  with  the  requirements  of 
those  who  serve  in  the  Army  as  private 
first  class  or  In  the  infantry,  it  is  much 
more  difficult  than  it  Is  in  the  Navy  to 
give  them  that  kind  of  training. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  In  this  day  of  elec- 
tronics, however.  It  Is  becoming  more  so. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  think  the  comments 
of  the  Senator  from  Alabama  are  valid 
and  useful  The  Navy  certainly  has  done 
outstanding  woiic. 

As  the  Senator  from  Alabama  perhaps 
realizes,  one  of  the  real  additional  prob- 
lems of  our  times  is  that  in  some  In- 
stances the  Navy  spends  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  to  train  some  personnel 
and  then  they  win  leave  the  service  and 
work  in  the  civilian  field.  Perhaps  In 
terms  of  the  total  economy  this  is  an  ad- 
vantage, but  in  terms  of  service  to  the 
Navy,  It  places  an  additional  burden  on 
them. 

I  think  the  Senator  is  correct  in  his 
observation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Senator's  time  be  extended  by  3 

minutes.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objecton,  it  Ls  so  ordered. 

Mr.   SPARKMAN.   I   noted  with  In- 
terest   what    the    Senator    said    about 
the  very  difficult  problons  of  conscien- 
tious objectors. 
In  1940,  when  I  was  a  member  of  the 


Military  Affairs  Committee  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  when  we  wrote  the 
Draft  Act,  we  provided  for  special  treat- 
ment for  men  who  were  members  of 
some  organizations  whose  tenets  taught 
against  war.  When  the  time  came  to  re- 
new that  in  1941,  I  offered  an  amend- 
ment which  I  felt  was  good— I  still  feel 
it  is  good — which  was  adopted,  to  extend 
the  right  of  conscientious  objection  to 
the  conscience  of  the  individual,  regard- 
less of  his  being  a  member  of  those  or- 
ganizations. Frankly,  I  do  not  know 
whether  that  is  still  part  of  the  law,  but 
I  did  feel  it  was  good  then.  I  offered  the 
amendment,  and  it  was  written  Into  the 
law  in  1941. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Although,  obviously,  I 
was  not  in  the  Senate  at  that  time,  I 
think  that  the  sensitivity  which  was  re- 
flected by  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
then  is  most  commendable.  Put  against 
the  background  of  the  war,  it  was  an  ex- 
tremely courageous  position  for  him  to 
assume.  I  think  an  of  us  are  aware  of 
how  difficult  it  Is  at  any  time  to  balance 
the  sincerely  held  conscientious  beUefs 
of  young  individuals  who,  from  religious 
or  deeply  held  moral  beliefs,  have  reser- 
vations about  service  in  the  Armed 
Forces  with  what  our  responsibilities  are 
in  providing  for  an  armed  force  in  this 
country.  This  is  an  extremely  difficult 
balance  to  strike,  particularly  through 
legislation. 

I  am  sure  the  contributions  made  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama 
were  extremely  Important  In  working 
this  out. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  An  example  would 
be  a  member  of  the  Quaker  Church.  We 
know  that  the  Quaker  Church  has  tenets 
against  war.  But  they  have  a  much  easier 
time  establishing  conscientious  objection 
than  would  a  member  of  my  church,  the 
Methodist  Church,  because  our  church 
does  not  have  those  tenets. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  comments.  I  think  they  have  been 
very  useful. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


MOTOR  VEHICLE  SAFETY- 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of -the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  biU  (H.R.  10105)  to  amend 
the  National  Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle 
Safety  Act  of  1966  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  years  1970,  1971,  and 
1972,  and  for  other  purposes.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  the  present  considera- 
tion of  the  report.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Allew)  .  The  report  wiU  be  read  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate. 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  report. 

(For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  April  20,  1970,  pages  12423- 
12424,  CoNCEESsiONAi.  Record.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  in  order 
for  my  coUeagues  to  be  Informed  of  the 
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•cUon  taken  by  the  Efeuse  and  Senate 
(XMiferees  on  this  bill,  I  shoxild  like  to 
present  the  following  statement  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  it  printed  In 
the  Rkcoks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoro,  as  follows: 

STATXJCxirr  or  Skmato*  Haxtkc  Bxtlaimino 
CoHFiBKifCS  Action   on  H  R.   10105 

AUTHOKIZATION 

The  Committee  Adopted  the  following  dol- 
lar amounta  as  authorization  for  the  Depart- 
ment's motor  vehicle  safety  program: 

1970.  133  million. 

1971.  140  nUUlon.  | 

1972.  $40  million. 

Because  the  Administration  will  begin 
planning  for  lU  1972  budget  next  (all.  the 
conferees  thought  it  advantageous  to  In- 
clude a  fiscal  year  1972  authorization  amount 
in  this  bill.  Since  the  Department  did  not 
request  or  provide  justification  of  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1972,  the  Committee  set 
the  authorisation  amount  at  40  million  dol- 
lars (or  both  1971  and  1972.  However,  the 
identical  amounts  for  these  two  yean  are 
not  Intended  to  be  a  prohibition  on  the  nec- 
essary growth  of  the  safety  program  but 
rather  refiect  the  Committee's  best  estimate 
of  need  at  this  time.  The  Department  is  in- 
vited to  inform  the  Commerce  Committees 
if  it  finds  that  its  needs  for  the  motor  ve- 
hicle safety  program  for  fiscal  year  1972  can 
be  Justified  at  an  amount  higher  than  MO 
million. 

The  Committee  deleted  the  provision  in 
section  121(c)  which  would  have  made  avail- 
able in  1970  2  8  million  dollars  (or  employ- 
ment of  additional  personnel  in  the  Na- 
tional Highway  Safety  Bureau  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  the  National  Traffic  and 
Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966  ThU  de- 
letion was  made  because  fiscal  year  1970 
had  nearly  ended  at  the  time  of  the  Com- 
mittee's action,  and  the  fiscal  year  1970  ap- 
propriations had  already  t>een  enacted. 

The  Committee's  action  Is  not  meant  to 
suggest  that  the  Committee  is  no  longer  con- 
cerned about  the  level  of  stalBng  in  the  Na- 
tional Highway  Safety  Bureau.  To  the  con- 
trary, the  Committee  believes  that  this  Is 
one  of  the  Bureau's  most  critical  needs  as 
was  shown  during  the  authorization  hearings 
in  1968. 

■nie  Commltte*  Is  hopeful  that  recent  ac- 
tions by  the  Department  of  Transportation 
will  be  satisfactory  to  meet  manpower  needs. 
In  the  fiscal  year  1970  appropriations,  there 
was  an  Increase  of  56  staff  positions  pro- 
vided for  the  National  Highway  Safety  Bu- 
reau, reaching  a  total  of  618  poisltlons.  With 
the  reorganization  of  the  Bureau  into  a  major 
operating  element  In  the  Department  of 
Transportation,  a  step  which  the  Commit- 
tee heartily  approves,  the  staff  positions 
previously  allocated  to  the  Federal  Highway 
Administration  to  provide  support  serrlcas 
(or  the  Bureau  were  transferred  to  the  Bu- 
reau's stair,  making  a  total  for  fiscal  year 
1970  of  589  staff  positions.  The  Committee 
understands  that  for  fiscal  year  1971  the 
Department  is  requesting  an  addutonal  254 
positions  for  the  NaUonAl  Highway  Safety 
Bureau,  reaching  a  total  of  843. 

In  view  of  these  steps  the  Committee  be- 
lieves that  It  Is  not  necessary,  as  it  ap- 
peared at  this  time  last  year,  to  specifically 
allocate  a  portion  of  the  authorization  for 
appropriations  solely  (or  the  purpose  of  hir- 
ing additional  staff.  However,  the  Commit- 
tee intends  to  continue  Its  oversight  and  re- 
view of  Bureau  operatlotis  to  make  certain 
that  this  trend  Is  not  reversed  or  slowed 
down. 

DKrortnoir  ov  Moroa  tkhicls 


The  "rtTiiiTi  piMii  blU  hjut  expanded  Um 
deOiUtloii  ot  "motor  vahleto  •qulpmMit"  to 


authorize  the  setting  of  standards  not  only 
for  motor  vehicles  and  motor  vehicles  equip- 
ment but  for  automotive  safety  accessories 
and  equipment  such  as  motorcycle  goggles, 
tire  repair  equipment  and  tire  inflation 
equipment.  The  House  conferees  agreed  with 
the  thrust  of  the  Senate  amendment  but 
they  expressed  concern  that  the  Senate  defi- 
nition might  be  interpreted  to  include  Items 
which  bad  only  tangential  relationship  to 
automotive  safety  such  as  shoes  or  gloves. 
To  clarify  the  Intention  of  the  conferees  not 
to  Include  such  tangential  Itenu.  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  was  limited  to  accessories  in- 
tended (or  use  "exclusively"  to  sa(eguard 
motor  vehicles,  drivers,  passengers  and  other 
highway  users  (rom  risk  of  accident.  Injury 
or  death. 

FaoapBcnvs  rtTBCHASxas — coNsmcKB 

INrOKSCATION 

The  Committee  amended  the  provisions  of 
section  112(d)  of  the  Act  concerning  con- 
sumer Information  to  make  it  clear  that 
manufacturers  would  be  required  to  provide 
consumer  information  to  prospective  pur- 
chasers as  well  as  to  owners.  Thus,  the  bill 
requires  that  the  information  be  given  to 
each  prospective  purchaser  at  each  location 
where  any  such  manufacturer  of  vehicles  or 
items  of  equipment  are  offered  for  sale  by  a 
person  with  whom  the  manufacturer  has  a 
contractual,  proprietary.  Mr  other  legal  re- 
lationship. The  Information  must,  as  a  min- 
imum, include  printed  material  which  can 
be  retained  by  the  prosi>ectlve  purchaser  or 
sent  to  him  by  mall  at  his  request.  For  the 
purchaser,  the  printed  material  must  be 
placed  in  the  motor  vehicle  or  attached  to 
or  accompany  the  Item  of  equipment. 

The  Conunlttee  recognizes  the  great  diffi- 
culty and  complicated  task  facing  the  De- 
partment and  the  manu(acturers  in  develop- 
ing comparable  technical  sa(ety  ln(ormatton 
which  Is  useful  for  consumers.  Nevertheless, 
the  Committee  believes  that  these  require- 
menU  are  essentials  of  the  Sa(ety  Act.  The 
Committee  was  impressed  with  the  first  e(- 
fort  made  by  the  Department  to  collect  and 
organize  the  vast  amount  of  consun>er  in- 
formation submitted  by  the  manufacturers 
In  December  1969  and  urges  the  Secretary  to 
continue  and  perfect  the  document  entitled 
"Performance  Data  for  new  Passenger  Cars 
and  Motorcycles".  Because  of  the  importance 
of  disseminating  this  information  for  all 
makes  and  models  of  vehicles  sold  In  the 
United  States,  the  Committee  urges  the  Sec- 
retary to  disseminate  this  booklet  as  widely 
as  possible  and  require  manufacturers  to 
make  It  available  at  each  dealership. 

It  has  come  to  the  Committee's  attention 
that  despite  the  promulgation  of  the  first 
consumer  Information  regulations  on  Jan- 
uary 1.  1970,  the  vast  majority  of  motor  ve- 
hicle dealers  have  not  been  volunteering  the 
information  to  consumers.  In  other  words, 
the  dealers  are  not  posting  the  Information 
at  the  dealerships  or  in  other  ways  attempt- 
ing to  inform  the  consumer  about  the  avail- 
ability  o(  this  ln(ormatlon.  The  Department 
of  Transportation  made  a  survey  of  dealers 
to  determine  the  extent  to  which  they  made 
the  consumer  Information  available  during 
the  first  months  of  1970.  The  survey  showed 
that  only  1.8%  of  the  dealers  had  the  Infor- 
mation on  display  although  86%  were  able 
to  produce  the  Information  when  specifically 
requested  to  do  so  by  the  survey  team. 

The  Committee  expects  that  the  Depart- 
ment will,  under  the  new  language  of  this 
bill,  issue  regulations  which  spedflcaUy  show 
the  steps  the  manufacturers,  distributors 
and  dealers  are  expected  to  take  in  assuring 
that  consumers  are  fxilly  informed  and  have 
access  to  the  consumer  information  pro- 
vided In  accordance  with  secUon  112(d)  of 
the  Act. 

MTBCT    NOmnCATION    AND    KECAU. 

The  Committee  considered  the  addition  to 
the  blU  o<  tb«  Senate  language  which  would 


have  specifically  required  motor  vehicle  and 
tire  manufacturers  to  remedy  without  charge 
the  vehicle  or  equipment  determined  to  be 
defective  or  not  In  compliance  with  Federal 
vehicle  safety  standards.  However,  the  Com- 
mittee did  not  believe  It  necessary  at  this 
time  to  adopt  the  Senate  language.  It  is  the 
Committee's  understanding  that  It  has  to 
date  been  the  general  practice  for  the  In- 
dustry to  remedy  without  charge  any  vehicle 
or  equipment  about  which  safety  defect  notl-' 
flcatlon  (concerning  a  defect  or  violation  of 
standard)  has  been  sent  to  owners.  The 
Committee  agrees  that  it  U  implicit  In  pres- 
ent law,  In  the  requirements  (or  notification 
o(  owners,  that  the  manu(acturer  must  rem- 
edy the  defect  or  violation  without  charge. 

Thus,  the  Committee  emphasizes  that  this 
action  is  in  no  way  intended  to  suggest  that 
the  Committee  does  not  expect  all  manu- 
facturers to  remedy  defective  and  non-com- 
plying vehicles  and  equipment  without 
charge.  It  Is  obvious  that  unless  the  manu- 
facturers accept  this  responsibility,  there  Is 
little  likelihood  that  owners  will  bring  their 
vehicles  to  dealers  for  correction.  It  would 
be  an  Intolerable  situation  If  the  manufac- 
turers, after  notifying  owners  that  the  prod- 
uct they  manufactured  was  defective  or  in 
violation  of  a  safety  standard  and  In  need 
of  correction,  would  not  also  effect  the  cor- 
rectlon  without  charge. 

The  Committee  Is  not  Interested  in  need* 
lessly  adding  legislative  language  to  the  Na« 
tlonal  Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act. 
However,  the  Committee  (uUy  Intends  to 
care(ully  watch  the  performance  of  all  manu- 
facturers and  the  extent  to  which  they  co- 
operate with  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion in  carrying  out  the  Intent  of  the  Act. 
If  It  should  come  to  the  attention  of  the 
Committee  that  the  manufacturers  are  not 
recalling  any  vehicle  or  equipment  which 
Is  defective  or  In  violation  of  the  Federal 
standards  and  remedying  these  without 
charge,  we  wlU  not  hesitate  Immediately  to, 
initiate  legislation  which  would  require  man- 
ufacturers to  recall  and  remedy  such  vehicles 
and  equipment,  to  be  penalized  by  the  Gov- 
ernment for  failure  to  do  so  Immediately, 
and  to  require  payment  of  punitive  damages 
to  owners  whose  vehicles  contain  safety  de- 
fects or  fall  to  comply  with  safety  standards. 

The  Committee  believes  that  the  National 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  is  of 
viUl  importance  to  the  Nation,  and  expecta 
that  its  benefits  will  be  even  more  evident 
in  reducing  the  death  and  injury  rate  within 
the  next  several  years.  Assurance  that  defec- 
tive or  unsafe  vehicles  are  not  travelling  on 
the  highways  is  a  critical  part  of  the  Act, 
and  the  Committee  expects  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  and  the  automoUm 
Industry  will  work  jointly  to  assure  that  the 
millions  of  Tehlcles  on  the  highways  are  In 
the  safest  possible  condition  at  all  times. 

Tiax   DKIXCT   NOnnCATION 

The  bill  requires  tire  manufacturers,  as 
vehicle  ooanufacturers  are  already  obligated 
under  present  law,  to  provide  defect  notifi- 
cation of  defective  or  noncomplylng  tires. 
As  Senate  Report  91-569  makes  clear,  the 
m  »tor  vehicle  manufacturers  will  continue 
to  be  responsible  for  safety  defect  notifica- 
tioas  to  owners  of  original  equipment  tires 
sold  with  new  motor  vehicles,  while  the  tire 
manufacturers  under  thU  bill  will  be  respon- 
sible (or  notification  to  owners  of  af  termarket 
tires 

The  bill  also  requrles  the  motor  vehicle 
and  tire  manufacturers  to  maintain  records 
of  the  names  and  addresses  of  first  purchasers 
»o  that  the  company  is  able  to  provide  noti- 
fication as  the  present  law  requires  by  cer- 
tified mall.  Language  adopted  by  the  con- 
ferees authorizes  the  Secretary  to  establish 
procedures  under  which  distrlbutora  and 
(tsalers  must  assist  manufacturers  In  aecur- 
Ing  the  names  and  addresses  of  first  pur- 
chasers on  the  condition  that  such  pro- 
cedurM  do  not  affect  the  basic  obUgation 
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of  the  manufacturer  to  keep  records.  The 
purpose  of  thU  provision  is  to  assure  that 
dealers  and  dlstrlbuton.  whose  efforts  are  Im- 
portant and  necessary  In  securing  the  names 
and  addresses  of  first  purchasers,  will  co- 
operate fully  with  the  manufacturers.  How- 
iver,  the  Committee  also  expects  the  De- 
partment In  its  regulations  to  take  care 
not  to  compromise  the  competitive  position 
of  these  small  businessmen  in  their  dealings 
with  the  manufacturers,  and  expects  that 
the  Department  will  penalize  manufacturers 
If  the  lists  of  purchasers  are  in  any  way 
used  for  commercial  purposes  by  the  manu- 
facturers to  the  detriment  of  Independent 
distributors  or  dealers. 

WAcajxzga 

The  Committee  gave  thorough  considera- 
tion to  the  need  for  research  and  develop- 
ment facilities  as  well  as  Bureau  compliance 
testing  facilities.  The  Committee  believes  that 
the  provisions  In  the  bill  as  reported  by  the 
conferees  will  provide  the  Department  with 
the  maximum  flexibility  in  rapidly  design- 
ing and  constructing  the  needed  facilities. 
Thus,  the  bill,  as  reported,  provides  an  un- 
limited authorization  for  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  plan,  design  and  construct 
facilities  suitable  to  conduct  research,  de- 
velopment and  compliance  and  other  testing 
In  traffic  safety. 

The  burden  now  rests  with  the  Secretary 
ot  Transportation  to  provide  the  Senate  and 
House  Committees  and  the  Senate  and  House 
Public  Works  Committees  with  an  appro- 
priate prospectus  of  his  plans  for  requesting 
appropriations  for  design  and  construction 
of  these  facilities.  The  Conference  Commit- 
tee is  cognizant  of  the  great  need  for  test- 
ing facilities  both  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
veloping standards  and  other  research  In- 
formaUon  as  well  as  for  assuring  compliance 
with  these  standards.  The  conferees  pledged 
that  they  vrtll  provide  every  assistance  to 
the  Secretary  in  securing  passage  of  the  res- 
olutions called  for  In  H.R.  12105  to  expedite 
appropriations  by  the  Congress.  The  conferees 
■re  anxious  to  assist  the  Secretary  In  dra- 
matically reducing  the  enormous  death  and 
injury  toll  and  stand  ready  to  act  on  bis  own 
requests  as  soon  as  they  are  forwarded  to 
the  Congress. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  as  one 
of  the  conferees  on  the  amendments  to 
the  National  Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle 
Safety  Act  of  1966, 1  am  pleased  that  we 
were  able  to  reach  substantial  agreement 
with  the  managers  for  the  other  body. 

Mr.  President,  I  beUeve  that  these 
amendments  represent  another  step  for- 
ward to  solving  one  of  our  Nation's  most 
serious  problems.  Yesterday  as  we  all 
celebrated  Earth  Day,  the  value  of  hu- 
man life  and  the  concern  that  we  all 
have  for  living  was  utmost  In  all  our 
minds.  Deaths  from  motor  vehicle  acci- 
dents, Mr.  Preddent,  day  in  and  day  out 
sni^  out  lives  for  thousands  of  Ameri- 
cans. We  all  know  the  statistics  which 
remind  us  that  last  year  alone  over  66,- 
000  lives  were  lost  because  of  motor  ve- 
hicle accidents. 

We  all  know  that  there  are  over  70,000 
accidents  a  day. 

We  all  know  that  the  economic  cost  to 
the  Nation  Is  over  $18  bUllcm  a  year. 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  President,  we  some- 
times become  callous  to  these  statistics 
and  relax  in  our  efforts  to  Insure  traffic 
safety. 

There  are  three  basic  elements  In  any 
traffic  accident:  people,  vehicles,  and  the 
hl^way.  Over  the  past  decade  we  have 
made  great  strides  In  improving  the 
safety  of  our  Nation's  highways.  The  In- 


terstate Highway  System  has  certainly 
averted  many  accidents. 

Beginning  In  1966.  we  In  Congress  en- 
acted legislation  designed  to  make  the 
vehicles  we  use  safer.  I,  for  one,  am  con- 
vinced that  we  have  made  considerable 
progress  in  that  area.  The  1970  motor 
vehicle  is  in  fact  a  safer  vehicle  than  its 
counterpart  of  10  years  ago.  I  am  also 
convinced  that  the  amendments  to  the 
Motor  Vehicle  and  Highways  Safety  Act 
of  1966,  which  were  agreed  to  by  the 
House  and  Senate  conferees,  represent 
another  step  toward  our  developing  the 
safest  possible  motor  vehicle.  For  ex- 
ample, Mr,  President,  we  have  provided 
for  the  establishment  of  research  and 
test  facilities  by  the  Federal  Government 
which  would  be  used  to  insure  that  the 
manufacturer  of  motor  vehicles  and  tires 
complies  with  standards  set  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Those  facilities  would 
also  be  used  to  conduct  tests  for  devising 
ways  and  means  for  improving  the  struc- 
ture, the  design,  and  the  material  used 
in  motor  vehicles  so  that  they  would  be 
able  to  save  additl(»ial  lives. 

Also.  Mr.  President,  these  amendments 
expand  the  definition  of  motor  vehicle 
equipment  so  as  to  include  such  safety 
related  Items  as  motorcycle  helmets. 
State  after  State  has  continued  to  pass 
legislation  to  require  motor  cyclists  to 
use  safety  helmets.  Unfortunately,  some 
of  the  helmets  made  for  such  use  are 
not  designed  or  manufactured  in  such  a 
way  so  as  to  insure  the  maximum  pos- 
sible protection.  Our  amendments  would 
enable  the  Secretary  of  Tranqx>rtatlon 
to  set  standards  in  this  very  Important 
area  so  that  fewer  deaths  would  occur. 
In  addition,  Mr.  President,  the  act  is  ex- 
panded so  that  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation can  look  at  another  group  of 
vehicles  which  often  ccmtribute  to  death 
and  accidents.  The  Secretary  is  directed 
to  study  ways  and  means  of  improving 
the  safety  of  the  farm  tractor.  When  his 
report  is  completed,  I  am  certain  that 
Congress  may  wish  to  further  amend 
this  act. 

Mr.  President,  since  1966  real  progress 
has  been  made.  The  Department  of 
Transportation  has  Issued  29  motor  ve- 
hicle safety  standards  alone  since  1967 
and  have  proposed  an  additional  95. 
Some  of  the  results  obtained  by  those 
standards  are  clearly  indicated  by  the 
hard  data  gathered  In  the  last  3  years. 

For  example,  fatality  statistics  for  the 
1966  to  1969  Interval  show  a  definite  im- 
provement in  safety.  Although  the  ab- 
solute number  of  deaths  per  year  con- 
tinued upward,  the  Increase  slowed  from 
a  6.8  percent  per  year  to  only  2.1  per- 
cent per  year. 

In  addition,  hard  data  gathered  In  the 
3  years  since  the  safety  legislation  was 
enacted  show  conclusively  that  crash 
survivability  Is  a  successful  concept  for 
highway  safety.  The  data  were  gathered 
from  various  crash  experience  and  ac- 
tual accident  records : 

No  fatal  injuries  at  crash  speeds  up  to 
60  miles  per  hour  when  occupants  wore 
lap  and  shoulder  safety  belts. 

Motorcycle  fatalities  down  30  percent 
due  to  protective  crash  helmets. 

The  rate  of  fatal  head  injuries  due  to 
contact  with  new  high  penetration  re- 


sistant windshields  is  32  i>ercent  less 
than  the  rate  In  crashes  involving  pre- 
1988  cars. 

No  fatal  or  dangerous  injuries  to  driv- 
ers In  crash  impacts  at  SO  miles  per  hour 
with  new  energy-absorbing  steering  col- 
umns. 

This  downward  trend  should  con- 
tinue to  Improve  based  on  the  very  posi- 
tive steps  taken  by  the  Department  of 
Transportation  during  the  past  year. 
For  example,  in  1969  alone  the  follow- 
ing steps  were  taken : 

First  fines  levied  at  vehicle  manufac- 
turers for  not  complying  with  vehicle 
safety  standards. 

State  programs  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary, thus  providing  a  blueprint  for 
progress  by  the  50  States,  the  District 
of  Columbia,  tuid  Puerto  Rico  in  im- 
plementing the  highway  safety  program 
standards. 

Shift  from  piecemeal  project-by-proj- 
ect  approval  of  Federal  grant-in-aid 
assistance  to  States  to  an  annual  work- 
plan  concept  whereby  an  entire  year's 
State  safety  program  will  be  funded 
when  approved. 

Issue  of  first  consumer  information 
regulations  requiring  automobile  and 
motoreycle  manufacturers  to  provide 
prospective  purchasers  information  on 
such  Important  safety  features  as  stop- 
ping distance,  acceleration,  and  tire 
reserve  load. 

Initiation  of  rulemaking  procedures  to 
require  all  cars  be  equipped  with  passive 
occupant  restraint  system,  such  as  the 
air  bag,  in  order  to  increase  crash  sur- 
vivability. 

Issue  of  detailed  mamifti«  to  help 
States  and  communities  implement  the 
18  Federal  standards  established  under 
the  Highway  Safety  Act. 

Some  1,200  new  findings  on  the  real 
causative  factors  behind  crashes  submit- 
ted by  15  medical  engineering  accident 
investigation  teams. 

Moreover,  Mr.  President,  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  moved  the  National 
Highway  Safety  Bureau  to  the  same  level 
as  other  modal  administrations  report- 
ing directly  to  him,  This  action  gave  a 
greater  voice  to  the  entire  area  of  high- 
way safety. 

liT.  President,  the  only  disappoint- 
ment I  have  in  the  agreement  reached 
by  the  conferees  is  that  the  funds  neces- 
sary for  research  and  compliance  testing 
facilities  must  be  given  approval  by  two 
committees  in  the  House  and  two  com- 
mittees in  the  Senate.  The  managers  tar 
the  other  body  would  not  recede  on  this 
item,  and  while  I,  for  one.  feel  that  it  is 
an  unnecessary  Incumbrance  aa.  getting 
the  Job  done,  I  am  convinced  that  all  of 
the  committees  involved  will  expedite 
any  request  by  the  Secretary. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  while  I  feel  that 
these  amendments  represent  another 
step  toward  obtalnhig  the  safest  possible 
motor  vehicle,  I  want  to  point  out  that 
we  still  have  a  long  way  to  go.  "Hie  motor 
vehicle  can  be  made  to  be  safer,  and 
those  of  us  in  Congress  are  dedicated  to 
achieving  that  goal. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  close  by  men- 
tioning the  final  element  in  any  auto- 
mobUe  accident.  That  element  is  the 
driver.  We  must  at  an  levels  of  govern- 
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ment  take  a  hard  look  at  ways  and  means 
for  Improving  driver  performance  be- 
cause all  of  us  agree  that  driver  error 
constitutes  the  greatest  single  cause  of 
automobile  accidents.  Somehow  all  of  us 
must  keep  In  mind  that  automobile  acci- 
dents represent  the  leading  killer  for 
those  In  the  5  to  35  age  group.  For  all 
Americans  motor  vehicle  accidents  con- 
stitute the  fourth  greatest  cause  of  death. 
As  we  put  renewed  emphasis  on  a  clean 
environment  and  the  need  for  preserving 
human  life,  we  must  continue  to  give  a 
high  priority  to  reducing  deaths  on  the 
highway. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  B4r.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  further  insist  on  its 
amendment. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


EARTH  DAY 


Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  In 
West  Virginia  there  are  two  universities 
and  19  colleges.  Yesterday,  and  the  days 
preceding  what  we  know  as  "Earth  Day," 
there  were  19  Institutions  In  West  Vir- 
ginia which,  through  student  leadership, 
conducted  programs  on  the  challenge  to 
the  environment  as  well  as  the  threat  of 
degradation  and  the  desecration  and  the 
deterioration  of  the  earth  in  which  we 
live. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  address  several 
of  these  groups  at  West  Virginia  colleges. 
And  I  noted  particularly  the  student 
leadership  with  respect  to  the  concern 
and  the  desire  not  to  march  In  the  street, 
or  wave  the  flag,  but  to  counsel  with 
others  on  these  pressing  problems  that 
have  to  do  with  the  enhancement  of  the 
values  of  the  American  way  of  life. 

I  sense  that  In  this  crusade,  the  zero- 
ing in  on  environmental  matters,  there 
was  cooperation  between  the  citizens 
within  the  community  and  the  students 
<m  the  campus  of  those  communities. 

In  my  home  town  of  Elklns,  W.  Va.,  at 
Davls-Elktos  College,  the  program  was 
one  of  student  leadership,  but  with  citi- 
zen participation.  The  people  from  down- 
town came  up  the  hiU  to  work  on  this 
matter  with  the  concerned  students,  as  I 
have  said,  on  these  programs  to  alleviate 
the  conditions  which  frankly  are  not  only 
burdensome  but  also  which  must  not  be 
tolerated  In  the  United  SUtes  of 
America. 

We  certainly  need  not  only  a  recycling 
of  the  waste  material  so  that  It  may  be 
used  again,  but  we  also  need  a  recycling 
of  the  human  spirit  In  regard  to  these 
matters. 

It  is  encouraging  that  it  is  possible  for 
me  to  report  from  my  State  on  the  active 
participation  of  students.  As  I  Indicated, 
students  from  19  of  the  21  colleges  and 
universities  participated.  I  assume  that 
the  students  from  the  other  two  colleges 
will  come  forward  with  programs  within 
the  next  few  days  to  give  us  imanimity  of 
action.  It  Is  my  hope  that  the  action 
which  has  been  taken  has  not  been  over- 
charged with  emotion  but  will  continue 
to  be  carried  forward  In  constructive  and 
meaningful  programs. 

Our  concern  with  problems  of  the  en- 
vironment should  continue  and  the  dec- 
ade of  the  1970-8  should  be  the  "Age  of 
Ecology." 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  PULBRIOHT. 
CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  FOREIGN  RE- 
LATIONS COMMITTEE 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  had 
really  intended  to  make  my  remarks  on 
this  matter  tomorrow.  However,  the  Sen- 
ate will  not  be  In  session  tomorrow.  So,  I 
will  make  my  remarks  a  little  ahead  of 
time. 

On  tomorrow  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas,  the  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  will  be- 
come the  holder  of  the  record  with  re- 
spect to  the  tenure  of  that  office.  He  will 
have  been  In  the  office  of  chairman  of 
the  Conmiittee  on  Foreign  Relations  for 
longer  than  amy  other  man  ia  history. 
And  there  have  l)een  some  who  have  held 
that  office  for  a  rather  long  time. 

Senator  Sumner,  of  Massachusetts, 
was  chairman  of  the  committee  for  10 
years,  from  March  4,  1861,  to  March  4. 
1871. 

Senator  Shelby  M.  Cxillom,  of  Illinois, 
was  chairman  of  the  committee  for  more 
than  11  years,  having  served  from  De- 
cember 18,  1901,  until  March  4,  1913. 

Senator  Fulbrioht  has  already  ex- 
ceeded the  record  of  service  of  Senator 
Sumner.  And  in  length  of  service  and 
tenure.  Senator  Fulbrioht  will  have  to- 
morrow exceeded  the  service  of  Senator 
Cullom. 

There  have  been,  as  I  say.  some  who 
have  had  rather  extensive  tenure  of  of- 
fice— Senator  Connally.  of  Texas.  Sen- 
ator Pittman.  of  Nevada.  Senator  Borah, 
of  Idaho.  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, James  Mason,  of  Virginia. 

There  have  been  some  two  dozen  or 
more  committee  chairmen  over  the  years. 
Bill  I^lbright  was  named  chairman 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  on 
February  6,  1959.  And  he  has  served  con- 
tinuously as  its  chairman  since  that  time. 
So,  as  of  tomorrow,  he  will  have  held  the 
post  of  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  for  longer  than  any 
other  man  in  the  history  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee. 

Mr.  President.  Bill  Fulbrioht  first 
served  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
There  he  was  the  author  of  the  Fulbright 
resolution.  In  a  short  time  he  came  to 
the  Senate  and.  more  or  less  naturally, 
became  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  because  of  the  great  In- 
terest he  had  shown  in  International 
affairs. 

He  also  served  on  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee.  When  I  came  to 
the  Senate  and  was  first  assigned  to  the 
committees  In  January  1947.  I  was  as- 
signed to  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee.  And  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
sitting  Just  below  him  for  12  years.  In 
the  meantime,  I.  too,  had  become  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
But  he  was  a  good  bit  ahead  of  me. 

As  time  went  on  and  seniority  played 
Its  part,  I  reached  the  point  of  sitting 
next  to  him.  So  I  have  often  said  that  I 
sat  next  to  Bill  Fulbright  for  the  nearly 
24  years  that  I  have  been  a  Member  of 
the  Senate. 

On  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee and  on  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  I  thought  at  times  that  It 
was  pret^  much  like  the  old  saying.  "So 
often  a  bridesmaid,  but  never  a  bride." 


But  I  did  eventually  become  chairman 
of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee some  time  after  Senator  Fulbright 
had  left  that  committee. 

I  pay  tribute  to  Bill  Fulbright  not 
only  for  the  length  of  service  he  has  had, 
but  8dso  for  the  tremendous  service  he 
has  rendered  his  country. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  1 
join  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama in  paying  tribute  and  I  express  my 
own  high  personal  esteem  for  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Arkansas,  the 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. As  has  been  pointed  out.  he  has 
been  the  chairman  of  that  committee 
for  the  longest  time  ever. 

Bill  Fulbright  and  I  came  to  Con- 
gress and  sat  together  in  the  House  ol 
Representatives  almost  28  years  ago.  In 
fact,  the  first  man  I  met  on  the  fioor 
was  Bill  Fulbright,  who  had  resigned 
from  the  presidency  of  the  University  of 
Arkansas  to  run  for  the  House. 

I  had  Just  retired  temporarily  from 
the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Mon- 
tana— temporarily  I  say  because  I  did 
not  return  for  the  next  28  years.  It  is 
understood  that  that  is  considered  only 
temporary. 

However.  I  got  to  know  Bill  Ful- 
bright. As  I  said,  he  was  the  first  man 
I  met  when  I  went  Into  the  House  Cham- 
ber. I  sat  next  to  him  on  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  In  the  House.  He  was 
my  senior  then.  And  today  I  sit  under 
him  In  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions of  the  Senate. 

I  have  a  pretty  good  Idea  of  what 
could  be  called  the  ups  and  downs  of 
Bill  Fulbright,  of  what  he  has  gone 
through,  of  his  remarkable  stamina  and 
resiliency.  He  has  always  been  honest 
and  frank — for  some  people,  perhaps, 
too  honest  and  too  frank;  without 
enough  doubletalk,  or  enough  weasellng, 
or  enough  edging  away. 

I  have  watched  Bill  Polbricht  care- 
fully. I  have  watched  him  in  his  service 
to  his  own  State,  his  service  on  the  com- 
mittee, and  on  the  floor  of  the  Chamber. 
In  all  of  the  time  that  has  passed  since 
we  first  met  so  many  years  ago,  I  have 
yet  to  see  the  day  when  Bill  has  had  to 
take  second  place  to  anyone.  I  consider  it 
a  high  privilege  to  have  been  associated 
with  him  and  to  be  associated  with  him 
today,  to  call  him  friend,  and  to  be  the 
recipient  of  his  advice  and  counsel  down 
through  the  years.  It  has  been  a  deep 
honor. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Montana  for  his 
remarks. 

I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the 
committee  I  sit  between  Bill  Fulbright 
and  MiKX  Mansfixld,  but  it  has  not  al- 
ways been  that  way.  I  used  to  sit  between 
Bill  Fulbright  and  Wayne  Morse,  and 
sometimes  I  had  a  little  rough  going  sit- 
ting there. 

But  I  do  want  to  say  that  Bill  Ful- 
bright has  always  handled  that  commit- 
tee with  the  greatest  of  courtesy,  fair- 
ness, and  consideration  for  everyone,  with 
a  respect  for  the  views  of  everyone, 
whether  he  agreed  with  them  or  not. 
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By  the  way,  there  is  another  honor 
Bill  Fulbright  holds,  which  the  Senator 
from  Montana  may  not  have  thought  of. 
Russell  Long  once  Introduced  me  as  the 
most  senior  Junior  Senator  in  Congress. 
I  said  to  him  I  appreciated  that  introduc- 
tion but  I  did  not  deserve  it.  I  do  not 
hold  that  honor.  The  most  senior  Junior 
Senator  in  the  Senate  is  Bill  Fulbright 
and  he  is  still  the  junior  Senator. 

I  appreciate  the  opportimity  to  have 
sei-ved  with  him,  under  him,  and  to  have 
worked  with  him. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Senator  may  have 
sufficient  time  to  complete  these  remarks, 
so  far  as  they  may  be  completed  in  a 
single  day. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
Senator  for  yielding  to  me  at  this  time 
particularly.  As  successor  to  Theodore 
Francis  Green,  the  chairman  emeritus 
In  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
and  one  who  held  his  own  outstanding 
record  for  longevity,  I  take  particular  de- 
light in  paying  tribute  to  my  chairman, 
Senator  Fulbright.  Long  before  I  was  a 
Member  of  this  body  I  had  admired  him 
and  my  admiration  has  grown  on  coming 
here. 

It  is  often  said  no  man  Is  a  hero  to  his 
valet.  There  are  very  few  valets  in  the 
world  today,  but  as  a  Junior  member  of 
a  conunittee  one  sometimes  approaches 
that  role.  In  this  regard,  our  chairman 
is  very  much  a  hero  in  my  eyes,  and  in 
the  very  real  sense  of  the  word  when 
"hero"  combines  the  quality  of  courage 
with  integrity. 

From  a  professional  point  of  view,  as 
I  believe  the  only  former  American  For- 
eign Service  officer  ever  to  have  served  in 
the  Senate,  I  would  dor  my  hat  to  the 
chairman  for  his  In-depth  of  knowledge 
of  the  history  and  background  of  for- 
eign affairs,  for  his  diplomacy,  and  for 
his  awareness  of  the  problems  that  our 
diplomatists  face  abroad. 

I  am  happy.  Indeed,  that  this  well  Jus- 
tified tribute  is  being  made  to  Senator 
Fulbright  at  this  time. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
know  who  started  this  exercise,  but  It 
may  have  been  the  committee  staff.  We 
are  grateful  to  whoever  started  it. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  CASE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Scfveral  months  ago 
in  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  during  an  open  hearing, 
it  was  casually  brought  up  that  on  April 
24  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  would 
reach  that  point.  We  had  quite  a  dis- 
cussion of  It  there  in  committee.  Inci- 
dentally, it  was  brought  about  because 
of  the  name  of  the  man  we  were  approv- 
ing as  Ambassador  was  a  kinsman  of 
Shelby  Cullom.  I  said  at  that  time  that 
when  April  24  rolled  around.  I  wanted  to 


be  sure  to  call  this  matter  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  thank  the  Senator,  and  I 
thank  him  for  taking  the  lead  in  this 
matter,  because  we  can  now  say  what 
we  otherwise  seldom  have  a  chance  to  say 
about  a  man  who  has  added  so  much  to 
the  richness  of  life  in  the  Senate  and  in 
our  committee.  He  makes  service  for  all 
of  us  on  the  committee  a  delight.  It  is 
so  nice  to  be  able  to  say  something  and 
to  be  understood  by  a  man  whose  in- 
tellect is  Just  as  good  as  your  own,  if  not 
twice  as  good  as  your  own,  without  hav- 
ing to  explain  something  10  times.  Just 
because  he  has  contributed  so  much  to 
our  esthetic  pleasure,  I  want  to  pay  this 
tribute. 

All  kinds  of  qualities  go  with  him.  He 
has  a  touch  of  impatience  once  in  a 
while,  which  he  keeps  within  tolerable 
bounds,  not  strict  bounds,  that  adds 
spice  to  his  leadership.  He  is  impatient 
with  the  excesses  of  verbosity  to  which 
we  are  all  inclined. 

Seriously,  and  all  I  have  said  is  serious, 
his  leadership  of  this  committee  is  a  lit- 
tle offbeat  and  provides  that  kind  of 
stimulation  to  the  thinking  of  this  body 
on  questions  that  certainly  equal,  and 
perhaps  exceed,  all  others  in  importance 
at  this  time. 

Any  contribution  any  of  us  have  made 
will  likely  prove  twice  as  imp>ortant  and 
twice  as  significant  because  he  has  helped 
us,  because  he  has  led  us,  has  prodded 
us,  and  has  encouraged  us. 

I  want  to  thank  him,  Mr.  President, 
through  you,  for  what  he  has  meant  to 
me  personally  as  well  as  all  those  who 
serve  under  him. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  am  the 
newest  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations.  When  I  first  became 
a  member  of  the  committee,  which  I  had 
tried  to  Join  for  a  long  time,  the  Senator 
from  Arkanstis,  as  chairman,  perhaps 
may  have  greeted  that  event  with  mixed 
emotions  not  knowing  how  I  would  per- 
form. I  did  not  know  him  any  too  well 
at  that  time.  I  consider  it  one  of  the 
real  highlights  of  my  career  in  this  body 
that  I  did  finally  "make,"  as  the  saying 
goes,  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, and  that  I  had  to  work  with 
Bill  Fulbright.  I  count  him  as  a  friend. 
I  speak  with  absolute  assurance  when 
I  say  that  he  counts  me  as  a  friend.  In 
our  case  that  is  extremely  important. 

He  is  a  man  of  very,  very  deep  in- 
sight. As  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
properly  said,  he  has  an  imusually 
fine  intellect,  and — notwithstanding  the 
touch  of  impatience — he  does  want 
to  hear  the  facts.  He  masters  his  own 
impatience  and  that  is  the  true  measure 
of  a  man.  He  has  also  the  great  ability, 
which  I  admire  so  much,  to  be  able  to 
say,  I  am  persuaded.  To  me  those  are 
among  the  significant  words  in  our 
language. 

Finally,  there  is  his  truly  historic  serv- 
ice. I  think  this  is  very  important  to  em- 
phasize for  us  on  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

Some  people  in  this  country  call  Bill 


Fulbright  irresponsible  and  the  reason 
is  that  he  does  not  hesitate  to  take  an 
extremely  independent  position  which 
walks  off  the  beaten  path.  If  ever  there 
was  a  time  in  the  history  of  our  country 
and  in  the  history  of  the  world  when 
this  absolutely  irreconcilable  spirit  of 
questioning  was  in  need,  it  is  now.  It  is 
precisely  because  he  will  not  accept  the 
yoke  of  conformity  that  he  is  such  a  mag- 
nificent chairman  of  the  committee. 

I  hope  very  much  that  these  short  re- 
marks aie  listened  to.  The  Senator  from 
Arkansas  has  been  the  chairman  of  this 
great  committee  longer  than  anyone  else 
In  the  history  of  the  committee.  We  who 
serve  on  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations have  a  great  diversity  of  views 
and  we  respect  him  not  only  as  a  chair- 
man, but  as  a  person  and  as  a  friend.  The 
path  on  which  he  beckons  this  country 
will  lead  to  the  promise  of  constructive 
achievement  in  terms  of  Justice  and  well- 
being  in  the  world,  with  a  far  less  doc- 
trinaire approach  to  problems  than 
shown  so  far,  with  deep  imderstanding 
and  friendship  for  all  people  In  the  feel- 
ing we  are  going  to  have  to  live  with 
them,  and  we  cannot  live  with  them  if 
we  are  afraid  to  try  new  ways. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  join  with  my  col- 
leagues in  honoring  Bill  Fulbright.  I 
hope  vei-y  much  that  he  may  exceed  the 
longevity  of  Senator  Green  of  Rhode 
Island  and  that  we  may  have  the  benefit 
of  his  integrity,  friendship,  and  leader- 
ship for  decades  to  come. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest — and  I  do  this 
symbolically;  perhaps  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman)  can  Introduce 
it  into  the  Record — that  there  be  placed 
in  the  Record  a  list  of  the  chairmen  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
with  the  term  of  office,  which  is  official 
evidence  of  the  fact  that  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  is  the  chairman  who  has 
served  the  longest. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  list  of  all  the  chairmen  who 
have  served  in  that  capacity  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  as  was  sug- 
gested by  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Javits). 

There  being  no  objection  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Chairmen   of   the   COMMmxE   on   Foreign 

Relations 

[Senator,  Congress,  and  date) 

James  Barbour,  Virginia:  14th.  181ft-1817. 

James  Barbcur,  Virginia;  Nathaniel  Ma- 
con, North  Carolina  (2d  session) :  15th,  1817- 
1819. 

James  Brown,  Louisiana;  James  Barbour. 
Virginia  (2d  session) :  16th,  1819-1821. 

Bufus  King,  New  York;  James  Barbour. 
Virginia  (2d  session) :  17th,  1821-1823. 

James  Barbour,  Virginia:  18th.  1823-1825. 

Nathaniel  Macon,  North  Carolina;  Nathan 
Sanford,  New  York  (2d  session) :  19th.  1826- 
1827. 

Nathaniel  Macon.  North  Carolina;  Little- 
ton W.  Tazewell.  Virginia  (2d  session) :  20th, 
1827-1829. 

Littleton  W.  TazeweU,  Virginia:  21st,  1829- 
1831. 

Littleton  W.  Tazewell,  Virginia;  John  For- 
syth, Georgia  (2d  session) :  22d,  1831-1833. 

William  Wllklns,  Pennsylvania;  HetU7 
Clay,  Kentucky  (2d  session) :  33d,  1833-1835. 

Henry  Clay,  Kentucky:  James  Buchanan, 
Pennsylvania  (2d  session) :  24th,  1835-1837. 
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junaa  Buch*n*ii.  PennsylTkiU*:  asth. 
1837-1839. 

Jamea  Buchanan,  PennaylTanU:  34th, 
1839-1841. 

William  C.  RlVM.  VlfftaU;  William  8. 
Archer,  Vlrclnla  (3d  ■ewton) :  a7th,  1841- 
1843. 

WtUlam  8.  Archer,  Virginia:  38th.  1843- 
1845. 

William  Alien.  Ohio:  Ambroee  H.  Sevier, 
Arkansas  (2d  session) :  39th.  1845-1847. 

Ambrose  H.  Sevier.  Arkansas:  Edward  A. 
Hannegan.  Indiana  (Sd  aeaalon  and  part  of 
ist  beginning  Mar.  14.  1848):  30th.  1847- 
1849 

Thomaa  H.  Benton.  Missouri  (special  see- 
slon):  William  R.  King.  Alabama  (1st  ses- 
sion); Henry  8.  Poote,  Mlnlaalppt  (Id 
session):  31st.  1849-1851. 

Henry  S.  Poote.  Mississippi  (special  ses- 
sion): 32d. 1861-1853 

Henry  a  Poote.  Mlaalasippl  (special  ses- 
sion): Jamea  M.  Maaon.  VlrglnU:  Sad.  1851- 
1853. 

James  M.  Maaon.  Virginia:  33d.  1853-1855. 

James  M.  Maaon.  VlrglnU:  34th.  1855-1857. 

James  M.  Maaon.  Virginia:  35th.  1857-1859. 

James  M.  Mason.  Virginia:  38th.  1859-1881. 

Charles  Sumner.  Massachusetts:  37th, 
1861-1863. 

Charlea  Stunner,  Maasachuaetta:  38th. 
1863-1885. 

Charles  Stunner,  Massachtiaetta:  39th. 
1865-1887. 

Charlea  Sumner.  Massachusetts:  40th, 
1867-1869. 

Charles  Sumner.  Massachusetts:  4l8t, 
1869-1871. 

Simon  Cameron.  Pennaylvanla;  43d,  1871- 
1873. 

Simon  Cameron.  Pennsylvania:  43d.  1873- 
1875. 

Simon  Cameron.  Pennsylvania:  44th.  1875- 
1877. 

Simon  Cameron,  Pennsylvania  (special 
session):  Hannibal  Hamlin.  Maine:  46th. 
1877-1879. 

William  W.  Baton.  Connecticut;  46th. 
1879-1881. 

Ambrose  E.  Burnalde,  Rhode  laland  (lat 
special  session):  George  P.  Edmunds.  Ver- 
mont (2d  special  session):  William  Wlndon, 
Minnesota:  47th.l871-1883. 

John  P.  Miller.  California:  48th.  1883-1885. 

John  P.  MUler.  California:  49th.  1885-1887. 

John  Sherman,  CMilo:   50th.  1887-1889. 

John  Sherman.  Ohio:   SUt.  1888-1891. 

John  Sherman,  Ohio:   62d,   1891-1893. 

John  T.  Morgan.  Alabama:  53d.  189:V-189S. 

John  Sherman,  Ohio:   54th.  1895-1897. 

William  P.  Prye.  Maine  (acting,  special  ses- 
sion): Cushman  K.  Davis.  MlnnesoU:  S6th. 
1897-1889. 

Cushman  K.  Davis.  Minnesota:  56th,  1809- 
1901. 

William  P.  Prye.  Maine  (acting,  special  ses- 
sion): Shelby  M.  Cullom.  UllnoU:  57th. 
1901—1903. 

Shelby  M.  CuUom.  HUnoU:  58th.  1903-1905. 

Shelby  M.  Cullom.  nilnots:  59th.  1905-1907. 

Shelby  M.  Cullom.  Dllnols:  80th,  1907-1909. 

Shelby  M   Cullom.  Illinois:  6l8t.  1909-1911. 

Shelby  M.  Cullom.  Illinois:  SSd,  1911-1913. 

Augustus  O.  Bacon.  Georgia:  63d,  1913- 
1915. 

WUlUm  J.  Stone.  Missouri:  e4th.  1915- 
1917. 

William  J.  Stone.  Missouri:  65th,  1917- 
1919. 

Henry  Cabot  Lodge.  MassachusetU :  66th, 
1919-1921. 

Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Maasachuaetta:  67th, 
1921-1923. 

Henry  Cabot  Lodge.  Maasachuaetta  (died 
Nov.  9.  1924)  :  68th.  1923-1925. 

William  E.  Borah.  Idaho:  69th.  1935-1927. 

wmiam  E.  Borah.  Idaho:  70th.  1927-1929. 
William  E.  Borah.  Idaho:  71at.  1929-1931. 
WUUam  E.  Borah.  Idaho:   73d.  1931-1933. 

Key  Plttman.  Nevada:  73d.  1938-1934. 

Key  Pittman.  Nevada:  74th.  1936-1934. 


Key  Plttman,  Nevada:  75th,  1937-1938. 

Key  Plttman,  Nevada:  76th.  1939-1941. 

Walter  P,  George,  Georgia  (excused  from 
chairmanship  June  31,  1941):  Tom  Connally. 
Texas:  77th.  1941-194S. 

Tom  Connally,  Texas:   78th,  1943-1948. 

Tom  Connally.  Texas:  79th,  1945-1947. 

Arthur  H.  Vandenberg.  Michigan:  80th. 
1947—1949. 

Tom  Connally.  Texas:  81at,  1949-1951. 

Tom  Connally,  Texas:  82d.  1951-1953. 

Alexander  Wiley.  Wisconsin:  83d.  1953- 
1955. 

Walter  P.  George  (Ocorgla:  »4th.  1956- 
1957. 

Theodore  PrancU  Oreen.  Rhode  Island: 
8Jth.  1957-1959. 

Theodore  Prancls  Oreen.  Rhode  Island  (re- 
signed chairmanship  Peb.  6.  1959) :  J.  W.  Pul- 
brlght.  Arkansas:  86th.  1959-1961. 

J.  W.  Pulbright.  Arkansas:  87th.  1961-1963. 

J.  W.  Pulbright.  Arkansas:  88th.  1963-1965. 

J.  W.  Pxilbrigbt.  Arkansas:  88th.  1965-1967. 

J.  W.  Pulbright.  Arkanaaa:  90th.  1967- 

Mr.  SYMINOTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  Join  my  colleagues  in  commending 
without  reservation  one  of  the  most 
courageous  Members  it  has  ever  been  my 
privilege  to  work  with. 

Many  years  ago  the  distinguished 
Chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee said  it  was  time  for  us  to  start 
thinking  about  the  unthinkable,  and 
based  on  the  record,  that  may  have  been 
the  most  important  statement  of  our 
time. 

From  the  standpoint  of  my  personally 
working  with  him  over  the  years  on  this 
committee.  I  have  come  to  leam  that 
he  has  one  of  the  finer  Intellects  it  has 
been  my  privilege  to  know.  People  say. 
"You  have  changed  some  of  yotir  think- 
ing. All  should  have  the  right  to  change, 
but  I  have  broadened. 

Other  things  are  now  equally  Impor- 
tant to  what  I  thought  in  the  past  was 
perhaps  moet  important.  To  the  able 
and  courageous  Senator  from  Arkansas, 
it  is  with  great  respect  that  I  owe  much 
of  that  thinking,  that  broadening,  to  the 
way  he  runs  the  committee,  and  to  him. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas, more  than  any  other  American, 
has  asked  quietly,  and  despite  bitter 
criticism.  What  la  the  price,  and  Is  it  all 
worth  the  cost,  these  foreign  adventures 
which  are  bleeding  the  American  econ- 
omy to  death  and,  what  is  far  more 
important,  exacting  as  price  the  lives  of 
many  young  Americans. 

If  it  is  right,  then  so  be  It.  We  who 
have  the  decision  to  make  in  our  hearts 
and  minds  are  grateful  that  we  have  a 
colleague  who  c<»istantly  urges  us  to 
weigh  the  high  cost  as  against  what  can 
be  achieved.  I  salute  him  for  that. 

Finally,  Mr.  President.  It  was  many 
years  ago  that  I  became  disturbed  about 
how  much  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States  was  conducted  in  secrecy. 
As  a  former  member  of  the  executive 
branch,  and  a  former  member  of  the 
National  Security  Council.  I  knew  some- 
thing about  this.  But  it  was  not  when  I 
came  to  the  Senate,  rather  when  I  went 
on  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
that  I  began  to  really  understand  how 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States 
was  conducted:    again,   thanks  to  the 


work  of  this  committee  and  its  chalr- 
mtm. 

Mr.  President,  we  all  know  that  in 
recent  months  we  have  been  deescalat- 
ing  a  war  In  public,  but  esctdating  a  war 
in  secret. 

In  due  time  this  great  country  will 
recognize  the  contribution  being  made 
by  this  independent  and  thoughtful 
gentleman  who  is  doing  his  best  to  see 
the  people  get  the  facts,  important  facts 
that  have  to  do  with  the  survival  and 
prosperity  of  the  Nation.  I  am  honored 
to  be  on  his  committee.  It  is  thought  pro- 
voking, stimulating,  and  challenging. 
There  is  no  committee  in  the  Congress 
contributing  more  to  the  welfare  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  C(X>PER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  a  great  honor  to  know  Senator  Ful- 
BRicHT.  as  a  colleague  in  the  Senate  for 
17  years.  And.  it  has  been  a  special  privi- 
lege and  an  opportunity  to  serve  under 
his  leadership  for  over  3  years  on  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

I  think  on  this  day  of  his  diverse  quali- 
ties, but  it  seems  to  me  very  appropri- 
ate that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  has 
diverse  qualities.  We  can  recall  that  he 
was  a  great  halfback  on  the  Arkansas 
football  team.  We  know  him  as  a  scholar 
and  as  an  intellectual.  He  can  be  very 
graceful  in  his  speech  and  writings,  but 
those  of  us  who  have  served  with  him 
on  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
know  that,  if  it  is  necessary,  he  has  all 
the  skill  of  a  county  attorney  In  the 
Ozarks  of  Arkansas. 

I  read  about  him  before  I  came  to  the 
Senate,  when,  as  a  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  he  introduced  the 
Pulbright  resolution  which  laid  down  the 
broad  framework  of  foreign  policy  for 
this  country  in  the  aftermath  of  World 
Warn. 

Then  in  the  Senate,  he  was  the  one 
who  initiated  the  program  of  exchange 
for  students  and  scholars  known  as  the 
Pulbright  program,  which  has  made  such 
a  positive  contribution  to  international 
understanding  and  good  will.  He  has 
proposed  for  many  years  that  the  foreign 
aid  program  should  be  administered 
through  a  multilateral  organization.  Two 
years  ago,  he  was  the  one  who  proposed 
the  national  commitments  resolution  to 
strengthen  constitutional  processes  used 
in  the  formulation  of  foreign  policy. 

I  believe  that  his  present  service  In 
the  Senate  may  be  his  greatest  in  a  dis- 
tinguished career.  He  has  insisted  that 
the  Congress,  and  particularly  the  Sen- 
ate, exercise  its  responsibility — its  joint 
responslbilty — in  the  field  of  foreign 
jMlicy  with  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  And  moet  important  of  all.  at 
this  time,  he  has  Insisted  that  before  oiu- 
country  shall  be  taken  into  war  or  take 
new  directions  that  involve  our  security 
or  foreign  policy,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  studl  join  with  the  Execu- 
tive in  the  making  of  such  decisions. 

So  today  I  am  gliul  that  I  can  speak 
about  his  accomplishments,  and  glad 
that  I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  serve 
with  him.  I  i>ay  my  tribute  to  him  and 
also  to  Mrs.  Pulbright 
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Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  ^     ^  ,_, 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
occasion  not  long  ago  to  read  a  fairly 
recent  biography  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arkansas,  and  in  connec- 
tion with  it,  read,  as  a  portion  of  that 
book,  some  of  the  highlights,  selected 
speeches  of  the  Senator,  including  not 
only  his  more  recent  speeches,  with 
which  many  of  us  are  more  familiar,  but 
earlier  speeches,  including  his  speech  on 
the  occasion  of  the  Senate's  rejection  of 
the  Brlcker  amendment. 

I  think  that  particular  speech  is  as 
fine  an  exposition  of  the  relative  powers 
and  responsibUities  of  the  Senate  and  the 
President  in  regard  to  the  making  of 
treaties  and  the  conduct  of  foreign  af- 
fairs as  has  been  written  since  the  Fed- 
eralist Papers  themselves.  I  was  very 
much  impressed  again,  Mr.  President,  in 
reading  through  that  and  all  the  other 
speeches  there  collected  with  the  great 
intellect,  clarity  of  thinking,  and  the 
wonderful  command  of  the  English  lan- 
guage shown  in  the  excellent  writings  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arkansas. 

I  shall  not  detain  the  Senate  longer, 
except  to  say  that  I  warmly  endorse  the 
other  words  which  have  been  said  by 
Senators  on  this  occasion. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  add  my 
voice  to  those  who  have  spoken  in  con- 
gratulation to  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas on  his  many  years  of  tireless  and 
diligent  work  on  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee. 

As  one  who  arrived  in  the  Chamber 
during  the  course  of  another  speech,  I 
have  not  heard  all  that  has  been  said. 
Particularly.  I  did  not  hear  it  stated  pre- 
cisely how  long  the  Senator  has  served 
on  the  committee,  but  I  think  I  can  re- 
call, because  I  believe  on  my  first  day  in 
the  Senate  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
was  assigned  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  and  that  was  about  21 
years  ago. 

I  once  had  the  privilege  of  serving  on 
the  committee  with  the  Senator,  and 
later  under  his  leadership;  and  I  must 
say  that  it  is  a  very  thankless  and  frus- 
trating Job.  One  can  vote  to  do  what 
he  can  to  help  others  with  their  prob- 
lems, but  it  is  not  within  the  power  of 
this  committee  or  of  this  country  to 
make  people  use  wisely  the  things  that 
we  are  able  to  provide  to  them  or  do 
for  them.  When  one  has  to  study  not 
merely  the  problems  of  one  country,  but 
the  problems  of  100  countries,  and  try  to 
act  wisely  with  respect  to  our  relation- 
ships to  those  countries,  it  really  con- 
sumes one's  full  time — more  than  one's 
full  time,  to  be  entirely  fair  about  the 
matter— and  it  is  not  the  kind  of  work 
that  tends  to  get  one  reelected  in  his 
home  State.  It  is  something  that  he  must 
do  in  addition  to  staying  in  touch  wiUi 
his  constituents. 

I  can  recall  times  when  I  gave  my 
chairman  considerable  headaches,  and 
Umes  when  he  gave  me  some;  but  I  am 
positive  that  he  was  in  complete  good 


faith  and  sincerity  in  pursuing  his  duty 
as  he  saw  it.  Just  as  he  is  today,  and  that 
there  is  no  one  in  the  Senate  more  con- 
scientious and  more  dedicated  to  the 
cause  of  world  peace,  nor  is  there  any 
man  in  the  Senate  more  completely  inde- 
pendent, both  of  his  colleagues  and  of 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government, 
than  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

He  has  given  the  very  best  that  he  had 
to  offer  his  country  over  a  great  number 
of  years,  and  I  join  my  colleagues  in 
saluting  him  for  the  great  contribution 
that  he  has  made,  as  well  as  for  the  end- 
less and  painful  efforts  that  he  has  de- 
voted, year  after  year,  through  long 
hours  day  after  day,  to  trying  to  help 
advise  this  Nation  upon  the  wisest  course, 
and  trying  to  see  that  decisions  which 
he  regarded  as  being  in  error  were  cor- 
rected. 

So  I  salute  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Ctommittee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
a  Senator  whom  I  am  proud  to  call  a 
member  of  the  Finance  Committee  as 

well.  ,  , . 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  join  those 
who  have  been  saluting  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  to- 
day. 

I  do  not  know  of  a  more  exciting  term 
of  years  with  such  responsibilities  as  the 
years  which  Senator  F'ulbright's  com- 
mand of  the  committee  has  covered.  The 
speed  of  change,  the  closeness  of  the 
issues  on  decisions  that  defy  simple  right 
and  wrong  answers  or  good  and  bad 
solutions,  and  the  emotions  of  the  times, 
have  all  combined  to  make  a  chairman- 
ship on  that  committee  in  these  days  as 
trying  as  I  could  imagine  any  chairman- 
ship in  this  body  could  ever  be.  As  a 
member  of  his  committee — to  be  sure, 
the  lowest  in  the  pecking  order,  but  still 
a  serving  member  of  the  committee — I 
personally  salute  my  chairman  for  his 
patience,  his  understanding,  his  energy, 
and  most  of  all  his  Imaginativeness,  at  a 
time  when  we  are  desperately  searching, 
not  for  his  answer  or  my  answer  alone, 
but  for  the  wisest  answers  that  we  can 
come  up  with.  I  would  not  want  this  occa- 
sion to  go  tv  without  this  personal  salute 
from  me. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  am  very  grateful  to  the 
distinguished  and  beloved  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
for  this  colloquy.  I  would  feel  very  re- 
miss if  I  did  not  comment,  and  I  have 
patiently  waited  for  the  colloquy  to  get 
down  to  my  level  of  seniority,  because 
of  the  high  seniority  of  those  who  have 
preceded  me. 

Most  of  the  speakers  today  have  been 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.  I  think  we  ought  to  have  some- 
one speak  who  aspires  some  day  to  be 
on  that  committee,  and  I  hope  the  num- 
ber of  years  in  the  future  that  will  re- 
quire will  not  be  so  great  that  I  shall  not 
have  the  opportunity  to  serve  under  the 
chairmanship  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas. 
I  speak  as  a  near  neighbor  in  the  New 


Senate  Office  Building,  where  I  have  been 
the  recipient,  as  has  my  staff,  since  we 
moved  into  that  office,  of  the  Senator's 
southern  hospitality.  We  have  shared  not 
only  the  refreshments  offered  as  a  wel- 
come when  we  moved  in,  but  also  the 
only  color  television  set  I  know  of  on  that 
floor.  When  matters  of  earth-shaking 
importance  would  occur,  we  have  congre- 
gated around  Senator  Pulbright's  tele- 
vision set. 

Just  four  things  occur  to  me  that  I 
think  are  particularly  representative  of 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

First,  I  think  the  distinguished  Senator 
offers  tremendous  hope  to  youth  all  over 
the  country.  He  may  be  senior  in  the 
Senate,  and  he  may  be  very  senior  in 
service,  now,  as  chairman  of  this  distin- 
guished committee,  but  he  has  touched 
young  people.  He  has  made  them  feel 
that  the  Government  is  really  responsi- 
ble, and  that  senior  Members  of  the 
Senate  can  express  and  articulate  many 
of  the  deep-seated  feelings  that  they 
have ;  and  that  is  not  just  the  young  peo- 
ple of  his  State,  but  young  people  aU 
over  the  country. 

When  I  had  the  honor  of  addressing 
the  students  at  the  University  of  Ai- 
kansas,  I  mentioned  a  number  of  things 
that  brought  forth  favorable  responses, 
and  some  that  brought  forth  unfavorable 
responses,  that  were  hard  for  them  to 
hear.  But  when  I  mentioned  the  name  of 
their  distinguished  Senator,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions (Mr.  Pulbright),  we  received  a 
standing  ovation,  as  an  indication  of  the 
affection  and  high  regard  in  which  he  is 
held  by  the  young  people  of  his  State. 

Second,  he  has  demonstrated  and 
proved  that  government  can  be  made  re- 
sponsive to4hc^trong  feelings  of  people. 
Third,  he  has  demonstrated  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Senate.  He  has  demon- 
strated that  we  have  a  form  of  govern- 
ment which  has  three  separate  and  dis- 
tinct branches,  and  whether  it  is  pressure 
from  the  executive  branch  imder  the 
control  of  his  own  party's  leadership,  or 
the  leadership  of  the  opposition  party, 
there  is  no  partisanship  in  the  indepen- 
dent expressions  of  feelings  and  attitude 
of  Senator  Fuibright.  nor  in  his  sense  of 
purpose  and  conviction  in  carrying  out 
those  feeUngs. 

Finally,  I  think  we  should  not  leave 
unmentioned  the  very  difficult  vote  he 
placed  with  respect  to  the  confirmation  of 
the  nomination  of  an  Associate  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court.  That  was  a  dif- 
ficult decision  for  many  of  us — for  all  of 
us,  possibly.  But  I  think  that  in  his  way 
he  searched  his  own  conscience  and  his 
own  judgment  and  decided  to  cast  his 
vote  on  the  side  of  his  own  judgment 
and  his  own  conscience,  without  giving 
in  to  the  many  pressures  that  prevailed. 
In  the  spirit  of  the  independence  of  the 
Senate  and  the  right  of  every  Senator  to 
stand  up  and  vote  his  conscience  as  best 
he  sees  it.  in  his  own  judgment,  he  once 
again  demonstrated  the  best  traditions 
of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

I  am  honored,  indeed,  to  pay  tribute 
to  my  friend  and  my  neighbor  in  the 
New    Senate    Office   Building,    Senator 

FtJLBRIGHT. 

Mr.    SPARKMAN.    I   ask    imanimous 
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coQsent  to  have  printed  In  the  Record 
an  article  entiUed  •Pulbright  Sets  Record 
as  Foreign  Relations  Chairman."  writ- 
ten by  Elizabeth  Wharton,  and  published 
In  the  Washington  Star  of  Sunday,  April 
19. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rscord, 
as  follows: 

PULBUCHT  SXTS  RSCOKS  AS  POKBGN  RKLATIONS 

Chaxkman 
(By  Elizabeth  Wbarton) 

Whenerer  J.  WlUlam  Pulbrlgbt  speaks.  haU 
of  his  listeners  purr.  The  other  halX  feel  their 
bacUes  rise. 

•Tm  abrasive.  I  know."  he  says.  "I  don't 
know  wh7  that  Is." 

Next  Friday,  the  Arkansas  Democrat  wlU 
have  been  chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  longer  than  anyone  in 
history — 11  years  and  77  days. 

In  an  Interview,  Fulbrlght  said  his  greatest 
fear  la  that  "If  we  make  too  big  a  mess  of 
things.  youTl  have  a  right-wing  takeover 
here  Just  as  has  occurred  In  so  many  coun- 
tries  all  over  the  world. 

"All  I  try  to  do  U  meet  each  day  aa  I  can 
and.  hopefuUy,  to  save  thla  country  from 
going  down  the  wrong  road."  he  said. 

Fulbrlght  also  expressed  his  philosophy  on 
a  number  of  other  subjects: 

The  US.  role  In  the  world — "It  should  be 
a  modest  one — we  have  so  much  to  be  modest 
•bout." 

Super-patriotism— "A  aubaUtute  for 
thought." 

Hie  battles  with  former  President  John- 
aon — "I  never  have  liked  these  things  to  be 
on  a  personal  baals — I  was  giving  him  what 
I  thought  was  good  advice." 

Vice  President  Agnew's  attacks  on  him — 
"fm  both  offended  by  the  crudeneaa  of  his 
expreealona  and  at  the  same  time  compli- 
mented by  the  fact  that  he  thotight  there 
was  svifBclent  significance  to  warrant  hla 
apeclal  attention." 

Fulbrlght  also  considers  It  "Just  a  shame 
that  President  Nlzon  didn't  move  to  close 
the  war  out"  when  he  took  office. 

"Now  he's  going  to  have  to  sooner  or  later, 
but  It's  going  to  cost  an  enormous  amount 
of  money  and  deaths  and  so  on.  and  he's 
going  to  wind  up  about  the  same  way  .  .  .  ." 


Fulbrlght  is  breaking  the  record  of  Sen. 
Shelby  it.  Ciillom.  an  tlllnots  Republican  who 
■erred  ae  committee  chairman  from  Dec.,  18. 
1901.  until  March  4.  1913. 

Fulbrlght's  nationally  televised  commit- 
tee hearlnga  on  Vietnam  In  19M  and  1968. 
^nA  the  second  Tonkin  Oulf  Investigation, 
were  largely  responsible  for  building  anti-war 
aentlment  and  making  public  dlaaent  r«- 
•peotable  during  the  Johnson  yeara. 

But  the  resulting  controversy  alao  haa 
tended  to  obecure  his  Innovative  moves  in 
other  areas  during  his  chairmanship. 

In  1069,  while  birth  control  was  still  a 
dirty  word  In  many  circles,  Fulbrlght  urged 
that  some  foreign  aid  funds  be  earmarked 
for  population  control  assistance  to  over- 
crowded countries.  The  AID  agency  now 
spends  up  to  8100  million  a  year  for  that 
purpose. 

He  was  the  first.  In  19M,  to  propose  chan- 
neling UJB.  foreign  aid  through  multi-nation 
agencies,  rather  than  distributing  It  to  Indi- 
vidual countries  on  the  handout  baala — the 
approach  now  being  recommended  by  a  pres- 
idential task  force. 

Fulhrlghfs  Investigation  of  lobbyists  for 
foreign  governments  (Including  such  politi- 
cal "untouchables"  as  the  United  Jewish  Ap- 
peal) led  to  a  tightening  of  registration  and 
reporting  requirements. 

In  1968,  be  conducted  a  series  of  hearings 
on  "VB.  policy  toward  mainland  China."  In 
which  a  number  of  "old  China  hands" — for- 
mer State  Department  experts — testified  on 


posslDle  moves  to  begin  normalizing  rela- 
tions. The  moves  now  are  beginning  to  be 
put  Into  effect. 

Fulbrlght  steered  to  Senate  ratification 
such  landmark  treaties  as  the  atomic  test 
ban  agreement,  the  nuclear  non-proliferation 
pact  and  the  less-publlctzcd  but  significant 
agreement  to  Increase  consular  representa- 
tion between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union. 

For  the  Interview.  Fulbrlght  sat  at  a 
crowded  but  uncluttered  desk  In  his  walnut- 
paneled  office.  There  was  a  large  American 
flag  on  a  brass  staff  by  the  window  behind 
him.  and  a  few  miniature  Democratic  don- 
keys on  a  bookcase  near  the  door. 

Fulbrlght.  who  was  63  April  9,  was  dressed 
In  his  usual  Impeccably  conservative  suit, 
vest  and  tie. 

How  does  he  assess  those  11  years  and  77 
days,  and  what  are  his  hopes  for  the  future? 
"Well,  they've  been  very  strenuous  years. 
I  thought  there  was  a  great  prospect  for  a 
new  era  In  America,  with  the  young  presi- 
dent, you  know,  beginning  with  President 
Kennedy  .  .  .  but  you  know  what  happened 
to  that  .  .  . 

'•All  I  try  to  do  Is  to  meet  each  day  as 
I  can  and.  hopefully,  to  save  this  country 
from  going  down  the  wrong  road.  I  mean, 
whenever  I'm  able  to  ascertain  whatever  I 
think  the  direction  Is.  I  think  we've  overdone 
the  militarism.  Their  own  figures  Indicate  to 
me  we've  grossly  overdone  the  militarism. 

"The  expendltxires  have  drained  the  sub- 
stance of  the  country,  and  I  think  this  has 
a  relation  even  to  such  things  as  the  strike 
of  the  mailmen  Their  wages  have  been  eroded 
to  where  they  are  perfecUy  Justified  In  their 
complaints,  and  then  the  government  reacts 
to  meet  those  complaints  too  slowly  and  so 
you  get  this  kind  of  Illegal  strike  .  .  .  and 
other  people  are  going  to  say.  'Well,  we'd  bet- 
ter strike.'  These  things  are  cumulative  you 
know. 

~But  this  is  anarchy.  This  la  dangerous — 
you  look  around  the  world  at  Oreece  and 
Peru  and  Pakistan  and  others — they  all  end 
up  In  the  hands  of  the  military.  And  when 
you  look  at  the  size  of  the  military  establish- 
ment here  .  .  .  this  Isn't  any  refiectlon  on 
any  particular  military  man's  mind,  he's  not 
grasping,  but  It's  built  Into  the  situation. 
This  Is  what  happened  In  these  other  places. 
Why  should  we  be  Immune? 

"So.  the  real  Immediate  task  >a  to  pre- 
serve our  system  with  all  its  faults,  I  think. 
When  the  revolutionaries  destroy  the  sys- 
tem. Invariably  they  end  up  with  an  ex- 
treme right  wing.  The  people  who  make  the 
revolution  usually  end  up  In  the  hoosegow 
and  have  their  heads  cut  off.  They  don't 
benefit,  nobody  benefiU.  It's  almost  always 
destructive  and  the  conditions  are  worse 
than  they  were,  so  I'm  not  a  revolutionary  at 
aU  .  .  .  the  number  one  objective  at  a  time 
of  great  stress  like  this  U  to  preserve  the 
system  through  which  you  can  work  for  rev- 
olutionary Improvements.  This  Is  going  to  be 
a  great  chaUenge  for  It  to  stirrlve— «  ter- 
rific challenge." 

What  would  he  like  to  be  remembered  for 
100  years  from  now? 

"Ob.  I  don't  have  any  great  urge  for  Im- 
mortality ...  I  doubt  If  ni  be  remem- 
bered for  anything  .  .  .  »U  I'm  concerned 
with  la  doing  the  best  I  can  and  trying  to 
get  the  war  over  and  trying  to  make  It  pos- 
sible for  a  free  system  to  survlTe." 

Fulbrlght's  critics  claim  he  U  leading  the 
eountry  back  into  an  era  of  Isolationism. 
What  Is  his  Tlew  of  the  V&.  role  in  the 
world? 

"Isolationist  Is  merely  a  pejorative  term 
that  people  use.  hopefully  to  discredit 
you  ...  I  dont  know  of  anybody  who  Is  an 
Isolationist  In  the  sense  that  they  want  to 
come  home  and  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  world.  .  .  . 
"Oar  role  In  tbe  world  ahould  be  a  mod- 


est one — we  have,  as  they  say.  so  much  to  ha 
modest  about.  It's  a  big  country,  but  It  has 
big  problems,  and  I  don't  think  It  has  the 
background,  experience  or  the  capacity  to  or- 
ganize everybody  else's  business.  I  certainly 
don't  subscribe  to  the  view  that  wo  should 
respond  to  every  country's  request.  .  .  . 

"This  la  In  a  sense  an  outgrowth  of  the 
so-called  Truman  Doctrine  at  the  time 
when  .  .  .  there  was  good  apprehension  that 
Stalin  would  move  to  overrun  all  of  Europe. 
This  would  have  been  a  catastrophic  change 
In  the  whole  balance  of  power,  and  under 
the  Impact  of  that,  precipitated  by  the  with- 
drawal of  the  British  from  Oreece,  the  Tru- 
man Doctrine  was  announced  as  a  tempo- 
rary, stop-gap  measure.  I  guess  It  was  Jus- 
tified, but  the  trouble  was  that  people  like 
Rusk  (former  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk) 
took  It  seriously  as  If  we  had  been  desig- 
nated by  the  Lord  to  go  about  and  convert 
evrybody  aU  over  the  world.  ThU  Is  a  ro- 
mantic and  utterly  unrealistic  policy.  We 
not  only  can't  do  It  but  the  world  doesn't 
want  us  to  do  It.  .  . 

TONKIN    KXSOLUTXON 

If  he  had  the  past  11  years  to  live  over 
again,  what  would  he  do  differently? 

(Fulbrlght  Is  a .  quiet  man.  He  almost 
never  raises  his  voice  above  normal  con- 
versational tones,  and  he  never  doodles  or 
fidgets.  But  at  this  point  he  picked  up  a 
I>aper  clip  and  began  twisting  It.) 

"WeU.  If  I  knew  at  the  time  what  I  know 
now.  I  most  certainly  would  have  made  an 
all-out  fight  against  the  adoption  of  the 
Oulf  of  Tonkin  resolution.  ...  I  object  to  It 
because  the  basis  for  It  was  a  misrepresen- 
tation. In  other  words,  what  they  alleged  as 
the  grounds  for  passing  It  didn't  happen.  It 
was  a  misrepresentation  .  .  .  the  President 
(Johnson)  was  urging  all  during  that  (dls- 
ctisslon)  that  he  didn't  want  a  wider  war. 
The  reeolutlon  was  to  be  used  to  stop  the 
war,  not  to  authorize  Its  expacjslon.  That 
was  also  a  misrepresentation  of  the  Presi- 
dent's state  of  mind,  of  what  he  was  think- 
ing, of  what  his  Intentions  were.  .  .  . 

"The  President  lost  touch  with  reality  be- 
cause he  was  such  an  efficient  manager  of 
the  Senate.  Having  been  majority  leader  and 
having  been  the  protege  of  Sam  Raybum.  he 
knew  how  to  subvert  the  Congress  and  he 
neutralized  and  nullified  Its  Infiuence.  He 
dldnt  have  the  Judgment  on  his  own  to 
make  the  right  decisions  and  he  lost  contact 
with  the  Senate  that  might  have  helped  him 
If  he  had  allowed  It  to.  But  he  manipulated 
It,  he  used  his  Influence  to  overpower  It.  .  . 

"If  he  had  come  on  the  other  hand  and 
asked  for  a  declaration  of  war  .  .  .  and  had 
not  aUeged  these  other  things  but  said  It  Is 
In  our  Interest  to  go  to  war  over  there,  on 
ths  basis  of  the  need  to  stop  communism 
and  so  on,  now  what  would  have  been  the 
altuatlon  if  he  had  put  It  on  that  basis  and 
followed  the  constitution  and  asked  the  Sen- 
ate to  declare  war?  And  given  the  reasons, 
real  reasons,  not  phony  and  false  reasons? 

"Well,  you  would  have  had  a  terrific  de- 
bate, wouldn't  you?  You  would  have  had  a 
real  debate  and  you  wouldn't  have  been  car- 
ried away  by  emotions.  My  guess  Is  that  after 
debate  the  decision  would  have  been  no,  it  Is 
not  In  our  Interest  to  fight  a  land  war  10,000 
miles  away. . . 

"Instead  of  getting  In  the  war,  we  would 
have  stayed  out.  ThU  Is  a  major  thing.  Just 
think    or    the    difference    It    would    have 


Was  It  true  he  had  attempted  a  reconcilia- 
tion with  Johnson? 

"I  wrote  to  him  when  he  was  in  the  hos- 
pital, that's  right.  I  never  had  liked  these 
things  to  be  on  a  personal  basis  ...  I  thought 
I  was  giving  >''"'  good  advice,  with  the  friend- 
liest nat\ire  .  .  .  Mike  Mansfield  (now  Demo- 
cratic leader)  did,  too.  I  am  ahraslTe,  I  know. 
I  assume  Mlks  Is  not  as  abrasive  in  the  way 
he  expresses  himseU.  Vny  often.  I  know,  te 
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sald  in  substance  the  same  things  that  I 
said  But  they  seem  to  take  offense  when  I 
sav  it— I  don't  know  why  that  Is  so." 

Does  It  disturb  Fulbrlght  that  some  ele- 
menU  of  the  "silent  majority"  have  att«npt- 
ed  to  picture  themselves  as  the  only  true 

***^No*UiU  U  not  new.  It  U  the  usual  sub- 
stitute for  thought.  I  mean,  to  thlnkand 
understand  our  poUcles  and  determine  vvhere 
our  national  Interests  lie  U  a  difficult  thing, 
a  painful  thing  ...  It  Is  easiest  to  virrap  a 
flag  around  you  and  shout  patriotism  and 
the  other  ahlbboletha  that  accompany  this 

typ6  oX  tiling*" 

vice  President  Agnew  seems  to  have  se- 
lected Fulbrlght  as  a  prime  target  for  crit- 
icism. How  does  he  feel  about  that? 

"When  anyone— the  vice  president  or  just 
a  man  In  the  streeV-thlnks  111  of  you  and 
says  so  It  is  not  pleasant.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  fact  that  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  would  select  me  to  give  special  at- 
tention to  indicates  that  he  i?uf.  ^«^« 
thought  that  What  I  was  saying,  what  I  stood 
for,  had  some  significance  .  .  .  So  Tm  both 
offended  by  the  crudeness  of  his  egressions 
and  at  the  same  time  complimented  by  the 
lact  that  he  thought  there  was  sufficient  sig- 
nificance to  warrant  his  special  attention.  He 
was  out  to  make  an  impression,  to  paint  a 
picture  with  a  broad  brush  and  not  to  be 
too  meticulous  about  the  truth  .  .  • 

How  about  President  Nixon  and  the  Vlet- 

xxamlzatlon  policy?  

"It  is  Just  a  shame  that  the  President 
didn't  move  to  close  the  war  out  when  he 
took  office.  It  wasn't  his  war,  and  he  could 
have  moved  to  close  It  out.  Now.  he's  going 
to  have  to  sooner  or  Uter.  but  It's  going  to 
cost  an  enormous  amount  of  money  and 
deaths  and  so  on  and  he's  going  to  wind  up 
about  the  same  way.  .  .  .  That's  the  shame 
of  It,  and  It's  Just  too  bad." 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
mereiy  wish  to  add,  in  concluding  the 
remarks  of  those  who  serve  closely  wim 
Bill  Fulbricht  and  other  good  friends 
who  have  spoken:  These  thoughts  have 
come  from  the  hearts  of  those  who  work 
closely  with  him,  day  in  and  day  out.  I 
suppose  no  other  committee  is  called 
upon  to  do  more  work.  ^    ,     . 

I  should  like  to  offer  this  word  of  ad- 
vice to  my  friend  and  chairman:  n  Betty 
or  anyone  else  ever  gets  critical  of  you. 
keep  this  Record  and  show  them  what 
those  who  know  you  most  closely  think  of 
you. 


Mr.  FDLBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
overwhelmed  by  the  kind  words  that  have 
been  said  here  today,  la  the  position  I 
have  held  during  this  long  period,  I  ha've 
become  quite  unaccustomed  to  any  such 
compliments,  in  or  out  of  the  Senate.  I 
am  not  well  equipped  to  respond  ade- 
quately. .   .  J    J 

But  I  do  appreciate  very  much  indeed, 
the  Swiator  from  Alabama  for  having 
taken  the  lead  in  drawing  attention  to 
my  length  of  service  as  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  as  well 
as  in  the  Senate,  and  also  the  kind  words 
of  the  members  of  the  committee  and 
others  who  have  spoken  here  today. 

It  has  been  an  extremely  interesting 
experience.  The  Senator  from  Alabama 
has  already  mentioned  it,  but  again  1 
cannot  refrain  from  calling  attention  to 
the  unique  relatkuiship  we  have  had. 
Senator  Bpaskman  was  a  Member  of  the 
House  when  I  first  came  there.  He  has 
had  a  very  long  and  distinguished  career 
in  Consren — ^longer  than  I  have — but  X 
came  to  the  Senate  before  he  did,  which 
lA  tbe  reMOD  why  I  bave  been  Just  above 
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him  In  seniority  on  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  and  on  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency.  I  have  en- 
joyed our  long  association  immensely. 
His  good  Judgment,  his  thorough  calm, 
and  his  wise  counsel  have  meant  a  great 
deal  to  me  during  my  service  on  both  of 
those  committees. 

One  other  Senator  from  Arkansas, 
Senator  Ambrose  Sevier,  was  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  RelaUons 
from  1847  to  1849.  He  is  the  only  other 
Senator  from  Arkansas  who  has  been 
chairman  of  the  committee.  I  might  add, 
however,  other  Arkansans  have  been 
members  of  the  committee. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
has  been  in  existence  since  1816,  a  period 
of  154  years.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  stand- 
ing committees  in  the  Senate.  In  the 
early  days  it  did  not  have  the  continuity 
it  has  today.  The  committee  was  merely 
appointed  for  a  single  Congress,  and  the 
following  Congress  could  appoint  an  en- 
tirely new  committee.  It  did  not  have 
continuity. 

At  the  time  Ambrose  Sevier  served  as 
chairman,  there  were  only  five  members 
en  the  committee.  The  matter  of  con- 
tinuity is  a  more  recent  development. 

Since  I  became  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, I  have  served  imder  four  chair- 
men—Senator Coiuially,  Senator  Van- 
denberg.  Senator  George,  and  Senator 
Green.  They  all  were  distinguished  senior 
members  of  the  Senate.  During  their 
service  and  mine  we  have  been  In  ex- 
tremely difficult  and  interesting  times. 
I  did  not  become  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  when  I 
first  came  to  the  Senate.  I  served  on 
other  committees  such  as  Education  and 
Labor,  and  for  a  short  period  of  time,  on 
the  Judiciary  Committee.  I  became  a 
member  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee in  1949.  ^ 

There  were  a  number  of   Senators 
ahead  of  me  on  the  committee.  Because 
of  the  hazards  of  elections  and  several 
unfortunate  deaths  such  as  that  of  Brien 
McMahon  of  Connecticut,  who  died  pre- 
maturely, my  progress  on  the  committee 
was  more  rapid  than  might  have  been 
expected.  One  interesting  siddight  con- 
cerns former  Senator  Claxjbb  Pepper.  He 
was  senior  to  me  and  had  be«i  a  former 
professor  of  mine  when  I  was  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Arkansas,  back  in  1924.  We  all 
know  what  happened  to  Senator  Pepper. 
He  ran  for  the  Presidency  in  1948  and 
then  was  defeated  for  the  Senate.  How- 
ever, he  came  back  to  Congress  as  a 
Representative,  and  he  is  a  Representa- 
tive today.  He  would  have  been  chsdrman 
today  had  his  continuity  in  the  Senate 
not  been  interrupted.  The  vagaries  of 
political  life  lead  to  some  rather  im- 
expected  results. 

I  do  not  want  to  delay  the  Senate.  I 
know  that  everyone  is  anxious  to  con- 
clude But  I  do  wish  to  respond  to  some  of 
the  remarks  Uiat  have  been  made  about 
what  we  have  done  during  these  years 
in  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

One  of  my  principal  objectives  in  re- 
cent years  has  been,  as  was  said  by  the 
senior  Saiator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
JAVUS) ,  to  reassert  what  I  believe  to  be 
the  r«sponsfbIUty  of  the  committee,  as 
the  agent  of  the  Senate— to  reassert  its 
eonstitational    responsibility.    In    this 


respect,  I  confess  that  I  am  a  strict  con- 
structionist. I  want  to  live  up  to  the  Con- 
stitution. I  want  the  Senate  to  play  its 
proper  role  in  our  system,  not  only  be- 
cause the  Constitution  is  a  sound  docu- 
ment but  because  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution  were  very  wise  men.  I  also 
believe  that  the  collective  judgment  of  a 
himdred  men  from  all  50  States  has  great 
value  in  basic  decisions. 

Of  course  100  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate, collectively,  or  through  their  com- 
mittees,  cannot  become  involved  with 
every  daily  decision  dealing  with  our 
foreign  poUcy.  We  cannot  be  involved  in 
tactical  decisions  such  as  whether  1,000 
men  should  go  into  a  particular  paddy. 
But  on  questions  of  large  strategy— of 
whether  it  Is  In  the  national  interest 
to  be  waging  a  war  10,000  miles  awa: . 
Uien  I  think  this  bcdy  is  more  likely  to 
reach  a  sound  and  wise  decision  for  the 
country  as  a  whole  than  Is  a  bureau- 
crat or  a  small  select  group  of  officers 
In  the  executlvetranch. 

The   commitments,    resolutions,    and 
other  things  that  I  have  tried  to  pro- 
mote—and the  Foreign  Relations  Corn- 
mittee  and  the  Senate  has  joined  In 
these  efforts— are  of  vast  Importance 
I  think,  to  the  future  of  the  country.  I 
believe  very  much  In  the  democratic 
process,  and  essential  to  the  democratic 
process  Is  the  debate  and  discussion  of 
100  men  with  a  background  of  experi- 
ence,   representing    their    constituents 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  and  re- 
flecting  these  varied  viewpoints.  From 
such  debate  and  discussion,  I  think  we 
are  more  likely  to  get  wise  decisions  as 
to  the  general  direction  of  our  poUcy  as 
distinguished  from  dally  conduct  of  op- 
erations. Of  course  some  of  the  dally 
conduct  of  operations  has  great  bearing 
upon  direction  and  larger  strategic  de- 
cisions. _^  . 
As   an   Illustration,   the   question  ol 
whether  or  not  we  should  give  assistance 
today  or  tomorrow  to  a  country  like 
Cambodia  may  lock  Uke  a  small  thing. 
But  It  can  well  set  the  direction  and 
larger  strategic  consequences.  If  It  re- 
sults in  Involvement  and  In  the  escala- 
tion of  the  war  Itself.  Some  small  deci- 
sions may  bring  a  whole  new  element 
into  the  war. 

I  recall  that  when  we  got  into  the  war 
In  Vietnam,  we  were  told,  with  respect 
to  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  Incident,  that  all 
that  a  congressional  resolution  would 
do  would  be  to  make  a  very  small  gesture 
of  unity  which  would  result  in  prevent- 
ing the  spread  of  that  war.  We  were  told 
that  this  was  the  way  to  stop  the  war 
from  widening.  The  war  was  a  very  minor 
affair  so  far  as  we  were  concerned  in 
August  of  1964.  At  that  time  we  had 
less  than  20,000  people  in  that  area. 

The  war  was  not  really  escalated  until 
F^ruary  of  the  following  year.  At  the 
time  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution  was 
passed  we  were  not  supposed  to  have 
combat  troops  In  Vietnam.  We  were  told 
they  were  only  advisers  and  assistants. 
But,  In  any  case,  I  think  the  committee 
and  the  Senate  learned  a  less<m  and 
know  now  how  important  it  is  that  we 
asset  our  proper  eoostituttonal  role  ol 
gtvtag  advice  to  the  Executive. 
Every  President  needs  it  They  will 
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all  benefit  from  it.  Hopefully,  they  will 
take  our  advice  seriously.  It  is  not  lightly 
or  frivilously  given. 

Recently,  when  the  Senate  voted  72 
to  6  for  the  Brooke-Cooper  resolution,  I 
was  convinced,  and  still  am,  that  history 
will  say  that  was  a  wise  piece  of  advice, 
and  that  the  President  would  be  weU  ad- 
vised to  pay  attention  to  what  the  opin- 
ions of  72  Senators  were  as  to  what  would 
be  the  right  course  to  follow. 

Fortunately,  he  has  not  rejected  It.  I 
think  that  he  spoke  too  soon  when  he 
said  the  resolution  was  irrevelant.  I  do 
not  think  he  meant  to  say  "irrelevant", 
but  that  he  meant  to  say  "redundant." 
But  I  think  the  Senate  Is  doing  a  great 
job. 

I  am  proud  to  be  a  Member  of  this 
body  and  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.  The  committee's  hearings  are 
of  a  highly  educational  nature  and  of 
great  importance  to  the  understanding 
by  the  people  of  this  coimtry  of  the  dif- 
ficult and  complex  problems  which  con- 
front them. 

As  long  as  we  have  a  democracy — I 
certainly  hope  we  will  have  it  forever — 
I  think  it  is  essential  that  congressional 
committees  play  their  part. 

From  time  to  time  I  have  witnessed  a 
tendency  on  the  part  of  some  Members 
of  this  body  to  feel  that  the  President  has 
the  sole  responsibility  in  the  field  of  for- 
eign policy,  and  that  our  duty  is  only  to 
review  and  to  agree  with  him. 

I  must  say,  with  all  deference,  that  I 
think  this  attitude  is  simply  a  failure  to 
recognize  the  meaning  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. If  we  are  going  to  take  that  attitude, 
there  would  be  no  need  for  a  Senate.  We 
would  soon  l)ecome  no  more  than  a  cere- 
monial body,  such  as  the  House  of  Lords 
has  now  become  in  Great  Britain. 

I  reject  subservience  to  the  Executive  in 
the  field  of  foreign  policy  as  the  proper 
role  of  the  Senate.  The  concept  of  bi- 
partisanship tended  to  downgrade  the 
role  of  the  Senate.  I  do  not  think  that 
was  the  Intent  of  proponents  of  bi- 
partisanship. When  I  first  came  to  the 
Senate,  and  during  World  War  n,  the 
Idea  grew  up  that  there  should  be 
greater  bipartisanship  In  the  Senate, 
which  is.  In  a  sense,  a  perfectly  proper 
concept.  We  do  not  want  to  play  poli- 
tics with  foreign  policy  In  the  narrow 
sense.  We  use  that  terminology  only  for 
domestic  matters.  Nevertheless,  if  the 
concept  of  bli>artlsanshlp  Is  used  to 
mean  that  the  Senate  should  stifie  all 
discussion  and  exposition  of  its  views 
which  may  differ  from  those  of  the  ad- 
ministration, then  I  think  It  is  a  very 
faulty  concept.  I  do  not  think  It  serves 
the  country  well  or  serves  even  the  Exec- 
utive if  the  Senate  declines  seriously  to 
debate  and  make  decisions  on  matters 
of  great  national  Importance,  especially 
when  decisions  involve  the  kind  of  prob- 
lems we  face  now  with  wars,  which  are. 
as  the  Senator  from  Missouri  stated  so 
well,  beating  our  country  to  death.  I 
shall  not  ptirsue  that,  but  I  am  very 
grateful  indeed  to  the  senior  Senator 
from  Alabama  and  all  my  colleagues, 
and  especially  to  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  who 
have  spoken  here  today.  It  Is  very  en- 
couraclnc  to  have  some  words  of  ap- 


proval come  In  my  direction  because,  as 
I  say.  we  get  plenty  of  the  other  kind 
from  outside  agencies. 

Foreign  policy  Is  a  controversial  sub- 
ject. It  Is  one  which  nearly  everyone 
feels  he  is  entitled  to  discuss. 

Mr.  President.  I  serve  on  the  Finance 
Committee  with  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  <  Mr.  Long  > ,  who  Is 
now  in  the  Chamber.  It  Is  true  that 
many  of  our  constituents  do  not  like  the 
subject  of  taxes,  but  they  also  do  not 
feel  competent  to  pass  sentence  on  the 
complexities  of  many  of  the  tax  bills 
that  come  before  the  Senate.  I  have  had 
little  criticism  of  my  votes  in  that  field, 
certainly  less  than  I  have  received  re- 
garding foreign  policy.  EveiTone  con- 
siders himself  an  authority  on  foreign 
policy.  E\eryone  is  willing  to  express 
him.self  in  this  very  controversial  area. 

One  reason  is  that  it  involves  directly 
the  lives  of  so  many  people,  especially 
the  lives  of  our  young  men.  and  the  vast 
expenditures  of  money  required.  Thus, 
naturally,  it  is  an  area  in  which  there  Is 
great  controversy. 

Mr.  President,  once  more,  I  thank 
very  much  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alabama  and  other  Senators  who 
have  today  expressed  themselves. 

I  appreciate  it  very  much. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  annoimced  that  the  House 
had  agreed  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  amendment  of  the  House 
to  the  bill  (S.  2306)  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  an  international  quar- 
antine station  and  to  permit  the  entry 
therein  of  animals  from  any  country  and 
the  subsequent  movement  of  such  ani- 
mals into  otlier  parts  of  the  United  States 
for  pui-poses  of  improving  livestock 
breeds,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  insisted  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (8.  743)  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate, 
and  maintain  the  Touchet  division,  Walla 
Walla  project,  Oregon-Washington,  and 
for  other  purposes,  disagreed  to  by  the 
Senate:  agreed  to  the  conference  asked 
by  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr. 
AspiNALL,  Mr.  Johnson  of  California.  Mr. 
FOLKY.  Mr.  HosMER.  and  Mr.  Burton  of 
Utah  were  appointed  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  insisted  upon  its  amendments 
to  the  bill  <S.  2062)  to  provide  for  the 
differentiation  between  private  and  pub- 
lic ownership  of  lands  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  acreage  limitation  provisions 
of  Federal  reclamation  law.  and  for 
other  purposes,  disagreed  to  by  the  Sen- 
ate; agreed  to  the  conference  asked  by 
the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr. 
AspiNALL,  Mr.  Johnson  of  California,  Mr. 
Foley,  Mr.  Hosmer,  and  Mr.  McClurk 
were  appointed  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  515)  to 


amend  the  National  School  Lunch  Act 
and  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  to 
clarify  responsibilities  related  to  provid- 
ing free  and  reduced-price  meals  and 
preventing  discrimination  against  chil- 
dren, to  revise  program  matching  re- 
quirements, to  strengthen  the  nutrition 
training  and  education  benefits  of  the 
programs,  and  otherwise  to  strengthen 
the  food  service  programs  for  children  in 
schools  and  service  institutions";  asked 
a  conference  with  the  Senate  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon, 
and  that  Mr.  Perkins,  Mr.  Pxjcinski,  Mr. 
William  D.  Ford  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Ayres, 
and  Mr.  Quie  were  appointed  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the  confer- 
ence. 

ORDER   OF   BUSINESS 

Mr  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  "Mr. 
Saxbe).  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OF  NATIONAL  SCHOOL 
LUNCH  ACT  AND  CHILD  NUTRI- 
TION ACT  OF  1966 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Senator  from  Georgia  <Mr.  Tal- 
MADGE ) .  I  ask  the  Chair  to  lay  before  the 
Senate  a  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  H.R.  515. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Saxbe)  laid  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  an- 
nouncing its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  <H.R.  515) 
to  amend  the  National  School  Limch  Act 
and  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  to 
clarify  responsibilities  related  to  provid- 
ing free  and  reduced-price  meals  and 
preventing  discrimination  against  chil- 
dren, to  revise  program  matching  re- 
quirements, to  strengthen  the  nutrition 
trauning  and  education  benefits  of  the 
programs,  and  otherwise  to  strengthen 
the  food  service  programs  for  children  In 
schools  and  service  institutions  and  re- 
questing a  conference  with  the  Senate  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  move  that  the  Senate 
insist  upon  its  amendment  emd  agree  to 
the  request  of  the  House  for  a  conference, 
and  that  the  Chair  be  authorized  to  ap- 
point the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Ellen- 
DER.  Mr.  Taluaoce,  Mr.  McGovern,  Mr. 
Aiken,  and  Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakota 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


INDIAN  HEALTH  IS  A  NATIONAL 
SHAME 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  15  minutes. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER     (Mr. 
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Pbrcy).  Without  objection,  It  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President.  Senators 
are  aware  that  America,  generally,  faces 
a  well-documented  health  crisis,  char- 
acterized by  a  severe  and  growing  short- 
age of  health  personnel  and  by  such 
alarming  facts  as  those  which  show  that 
America  stands  twelfth  or  worse  among 
nations  in  infant  mortality  and  compares 
even  less  favorably  with  other  nations  In 
average  life  expectancy. 

If  America,  generally,  faces  a  health 
crisis,  think,  then,  how  much  more  acute 
that  crisis  presently  Is  for  American  In- 
dians, Eskimos,  and  Aleuts. 

One  who  is  not  familiar  with  the  sad 
state  of  the  health  of  American  Indians 
might  consider  the  administration's  pro- 
posed increase  of  $11,688,000  for  the  In- 
dian Health  Service  for  1971,  over  the 
amount  appropriated  last  year,  a  signif- 
icant step  forward.  Given  increased  costs, 
however,  that  amount  of  money — provid- 
ing a  proposed  budget  total  of  $113,217,- 
000 — will  only  allow  the  Indian  Health 
Service  to  continue  the  present  level  of 
its  tragically  Inadequate  health  care. 

Most  Americans  have  begun  to  recog- 
nize the  injustices  suffered  by  American 
Indians  in  the  past.  But  more  and  more 
Americans  must  also  begin  to  realize  that 
injustices  and  broken  promises  are  still 
suffered  by  American  Indians — that  pres- 
ent and  past  injustices  have  produced 
terribly  damaging  and  lingering  Impact. 

The  level  of  health  of  American  In- 
dians, Eskimos,  and  Aleuts  lags  20  to  25 
years  behind  the  health  advances  of  the 
general  population  in  America — and  we 
have  seen  that  this,  itself,  is  highly  un- 
satisfactory. The  average  age  of  death  for 
American  Indians  Is  44  years  of  age. 
about  one-third  less  than  the  national 
average  of  64.  American  Indians  are  8 
times  as  likely  to  suffer  from  tuberculosis 
as  the  rest  of  us,  and  deaths  due  to  in- 
fluenza and  pneumonia  are  nearly  2'/2 
times  higher  for  American  Indians. 
There  are  3^2  times  as  many  h<Hnicides 
and  2  times  as  many  suicides  among 
American  Indians  as  there  are  among  the 
general  population. 

If  one  Is  an  American  Indian,  he  is  10 
times  more  likely  to  suffer  from  rheu- 
matic fever,  strep  Jiroat,  and  hepatitis. 
The  incidence  of  otitis  media,  a  middle 
ear  disease  which  leaves  hearing  im- 
paired. Is  far  more  prevalent  among 
American  Indians  than  among  any  other 
people  in  our  society. 

Twenty-eight  percent  of  all  Indian 
homes  still  lack  running  water  and  an 
adequate  means  of  waste  disposal.  The 
average  American  Indian  family  of  five 
or  six  members  still  lives  in  a  one-  or  two- 
room  house,  and  only  about  24  percent 
of  the  dental  care  needs  of  American 
Indians  are  being  met. 

In  September  of  last  year,  representa- 
tives from  several  tribes  came  to  Wash- 
ington to  seek  Increased  funds  for  In- 
dian health.  The  story  they  told  was 
shocking  and  almost  imbellevable,  con- 
firming the  facts  and  figures  which  I 
have  just  related. 

Tliat  story  has  not  basically  changed 
since  September  of  last  year  and  will 
not  change  unless  our  commitment  is 
greater  than  that  demonstrated  by  the 
proposed    1971    administration   budget. 


Statutory  Increases  in  salaries  and  rising 
costs  for  contract  medical  care  will  alone 
absorb  most  of  the  increase  provided  for 
in  the  1971  budget 

Because  of  personnel  shortages.  It  is 
not  uncommon  for  one  nurse  in  an  In- 
dian hospital  to  be  responsible  for  more 
than  one  floor.  Members  of  a  patient's 
family,  untrained  in  medical  care,  often 
have  to  be  called  upon  to  assist. 

Physicians  in  Indian  hospitals  fre- 
quently have  an  impossible  patient  load, 
and  those  physicians  going  to  field  sta- 
tions or  clinics  see  as  many  as  80 
patients  a  day.  One  physician  at  an  In- 
dian hospital  in  Oklahoma  has  a  patient 
load  which  allows  him  only  3  minutes 
per  patient  per  day.  The  result  Is  long 
lines  and  degrading  treatment. 

The  Indian  Health  Service  estimates 
that  outpatient  visits  for  the  past  2  years 
have  increased  6  to  7  percent  a  year,  but 
there  has  been  no  provision  for  any  staff 
increase  in  the  past  2  years.  In  fact,  since 
expenditure  controls  were  implemented 
in  1968.  there  has  been  a  decrease  in  per- 
sonnel working  in  the  Indian  Health 
Service — 218  vital  positions  in  the  hos- 
pital health  activity  of  the  Service  have 
been  lost. 

It  Is  estimated  by  the  Indian  Health 
Service  that.  In  order  to  meet  the  staffing 
requirements  for  Indian  hospital  facili- 
ties, 225  to  250  employees  are  needed  for 
each  100  average  daily  patients  hospital- 
ized, and  that  120  employees  are  required 
for  each  100,000  outpatient  visits.  In 
fact,  however,  in  1968  the  Indian  Health 
Service  was  staffed  with  only  165  em- 
ployees for  each  100  average  daily  pa- 
tients and  with  only  47.8  employees  for 
each  100,000  outpatient  visits. 

Along  with  shortages  of  personnel, 
most  of  the  Indian  hospitals  have  seri- 
ous drug  shortages.  Last  month,  sm  In- 
dian hospital  in  Oklahoma  chosen  at 
random  was  telephoned  by  my  office  to 
determine  its  needs  for  dnigs  and  sup- 
plies. 

The  administration  of  the  hospital  re- 
ported: 

We  have  in  the  past  run  out  of  essential 
antlbloUcs — penlcUlln,  amplclllln  InjecUble. 
tranquilizers,  such  as  the  anti-depressant, 
llbrlum,  and  analgesics  (pain  relievers),  as 
well  as  Darvon  and  aspirin  on  occasions.  At 
the  present  time  we  are  completely  out  of 
Florlnal — dentists  use  this  for  pain  from 
extractions. 

£ssldrlx,  which  is  a  diuretic  most  essen- 
tial for  removal  of  fluid  from  the  body,  is 
often  not  In  stock.  Prom  time  to  time,  we 
have  run  out  of  birth  control  pills. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  no  baby 
vitamin  drops  and  they  have  not  had  any 
for  at  least  one  month.  On  occasions  we  have 
run  out  of  cough  syrup.  Also,  a  very  inex- 
pensive item,  sodium  salicylate,  used  for 
rheumatoid  arthritis  is  often  out  of  stock  as 
well  as  Indocln  which  Is  a  more  expensive 
drug  used  for  rheumatoid  arthritis. 

The  hospital  stockroom  would  need  $18,- 
000  In  order  to  bring  their  stock  up  to  a 
safety  stock.  These  items  are  surgical  Items 
such  as  sutxires.  examination  gowns,  gloves, 
x-ray  film,  band-aids,  bandages,  paper  tow- 
els, and  other  items.  In  the  past  we  have 
had  to  give  diabetics  reuseable  syringes  be- 
cause they  did  not  have  dlE{x>sable  syringes. 

Our  basic  problem  is  that  we  cannot  ob- 
tain sufflclent  supplies  so  as  not  to  run  out 
before  we  can  get  funds  to  replenish  the 
supply. 

At  present  we  have  a  shortage  of  approxi- 


mately twenty-one  people  in  the  hospital 
and  the  lack  of  help  has  required  a  lot  of 
unpaid  overtime  on  the  part  of  the  whole 
staff  in  order  to  care  for  the  sick. 

EarUer  reports  from  other  hospitals  in 
Oklahoma  indicated  that  testing  for 
tuberculosis  had  from  time  to  time  been 
discontinued  because  necessary  supplies 
were  not  available.  Last  year,  influenza 
shots  could  not  be  given  to  more  than 
600  Indian  students  at  Chilocco  Indian 
School  because  the  vaccine  was  not 
available.  Almost  all  of  the  hospitals  were 
sometimes  either  low  in  supply  or  out  of 
many  of  the  basic  and  needed  drugs. 

With  the  tremendous  increase  in 
medical  costs,  the  increases  in  the  In- 
dian Health  Service  appropriations  have 
not  really  resulted  in  increases  in  the 
level  of  care.  In  1968,  the  appropriation 
was  $84,862,000;  in  1969,  the  appropria- 
tion was  $91,710,000;  in  1970.  the  appro- 
priation was  $101,529,000;  and  in  1971, 
the  budget  request  is  $113,217,000.  This 
is  a  percentage  increase  from  1968  to 
1971,  of  approximately  33  percent,  yet 
the  cost  of  providing  the  same  medical 
care  by  the  Indian  Health  Service  has 
increased  approximately  34  percent  dur- 
ing the  same  period. 

There  is  little  hope  that  any  signifi- 
cant changes  will  occur  in  the  shameful 
statistics  I  have  recited  or  that  the  pa- 
thetic lack  of  personnel  and  drugs  in  the 
Indian  hospitals  will  be  materially  im- 
proved unless  there  is  a  substantial  in- 
crease in  f  imds. 

As  the  Indian  members  of  the  Nation- 
al Coimcil  on  Indian  Opportunity  stated 
February  16, 1970 : 

In  light  of  the  dire  need  for  all  health  fa- 
culties and  health  needs.  It  Is  criminal  to 
impose  a  personnel  and  budget  freeze  on 
Indian  health  prc^rams.  Even  without  a 
freeze.  Indian  hospitals  are  woefully  under- 
staffed and  under  supplied,  even  to  the  ex- 
tent of  lacking  basic  equipment  and  medi- 
cine. We  deplore  the  budget  decisions  that 
have  caused  this  state  of  inadequacy. 

The  crisis  we  are  facing  will  not  be 
solved  by  the  level  of  commitment  we 
have  thus  far  been  willing  to  make.  Be- 
cause the  situation  is  as  grave  as  it  is. 
established  not  only  by  statistics,  but 
also  by  the  strong  words  of  tribal  rep- 
resentatives and  by  my  own  personal 
research  to  which  I  have  referred.  I 
think  a  thorough  investigation  should 
be  made  of  all  Indian  health  facilities 
and  programs,  not  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  what  is  necessary  to  con- 
tinue operating  at  our  present  Inade- 
quate levels,  but  to  determine  how  we 
can  bring  the  level  of  health  care  of 
American  Indians  up  to  a  decent  level. 

I  do  not  advocate  some  long,  drawn- 
out  study.  American  Indians  and  their 
needs  have  been  studied  to  death.  It  is 
time  for  action,  and  no  field  of  concern 
requires  more  urgent  action  than  the 
health  of  American  Indians.  It  would  be 
an  easy  matter  to  call  Indian  Health 
Service  and  other  officials  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Interior  of  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  and  learn  al- 
most overnight  the  detailed  justifica- 
tions for  greatly  increased  apprc^jria- 
tions  for  this  purpose.  I  urge  that  this  be 
done. 

The  jurisdictional  disputes  between 
the  Indian  Health  Service  and  the  U,S. 
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Public  Health  Service  must  end.  Amer- 
ican Indians  are  American  citizens  and 
ai-e  entitled  to  all  the  sei-vices  of  their 
Government.  Indian  health  services 
must  be  extended  into  the  communities 
where  Indian  people  live,  rather  than,  as 
is  often  true,  just  at  far  away  hospital 
locations.  Indian  hospitals  should  be 
coverned  by  Indian  hospital  boards  with 
actual,  not  just  advisory,  authority.  And 
a  national  health  insuiance  system  for 
all.  Indians  and  non-Indians,  must  be 
established.  The  National  Council  on 
Indian  Opportxmity  stressed  these  rec- 
ommendations. 

Emphasizing,  as  I  do.  that  nothing 
less  than  a  quantum  jimip  upward  in 
appropriations  for  Indian  health  will  suf- 
fice to  meet  the  crying  needs.  I  want 
to  point  out  some  obvious  steps  which 
can  be  taken  immediately  to  improve 
the  1971  administration  budget.  I  trust 
and  hope  that,  before  the  1971  budget  is 
finally  processed  by  Congress,  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  secure  tMt  necessary  in- 
formation and  figures  to  add  other  and 
more  substantial  items  to  it. 

First,  additional  persomiel  in  the  In- 
dian health  field  is  an  extremely  press- 
ing need.  Last  year,  iii  the  closing  days  of 
the  session,  the  Senate  adopted  an 
amendment  which  I  offered  to  add  $2 
million  to  the  supplemental  appropria- 
tions bill  for  Indian  health  programs,  in 
addition  to  $1  million  already  contained 
in  the  bill  for  that  pui-pose. 

The  conference  between  the  House  and 
Senate  reduced  this  $3  million  figure  to 
S2.048,000.  of  which  $1,048,000  was  to  be 
used  to  provide  300  desperately  needed 
additional  positions  in  Indian  hospitals. 
Instead,  the  administration  used  these 
funds  to  extend  last  year's  Federal  pay 
raise  to  Indian  health  service  personnel. 
Obviously,  this  should  ha\e  been  done, 
but  not  at  the  expense  of  Indian  health. 
The  personnel  shortage,  therefore,  con- 
tinues and  worsens. 

Moreover,  even  thou^^h  Congress  last 
year  clearly  recognized  the  need  for  these 
300  additional  positions,  the  administra- 
tion budget  for  1971  does  not  contain 
funds  for  such  additional  Indian  health 
positions.  Funds  are  requested  for  178 
new  positions,  but  of  this  number  100 
would  staff  new  facilities  and  40  would  be 
positions  in  nutrition  and  mental  health 
programs.  These  new  positions  are 
needed,  but  additional  such  staffing  does 
nothing  to  alleviate  the  basic  shortage  in 
personnel  generally.  One  Oklahoma  hos- 
pital alone  has  a  shortaf^e  of  21  employ- 
ees who  are  critically  needed. 

I  believe  the  case  for  at  least  these 
additional  300  positions  has  been  over- 
whelmingly proved.  To  many  American 
Indians  it  is  a  life  and  death  matter, 
and  I  think  it  is  clearly  our  duty  to  re- 
spond to  the  plain  facts.  Testimony 
which  has  already  been  presented  to  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
established  that,  because  of  the  shortage 
of  personnel,  treatment  of  the  hesilth 
problems  of  many  Indians  is  being  'de- 
feiTed."  It  is  intolerable  that  becau.se  of 
a  lack  of  fluids  some  Indian  hospitals 
have  had  to  adopt  a  policy  of  treating 
only  the  most  serious  health  problems, 
those  which  carmot  be  ignored  and  which 
require  immediate  treatment. 


To  provide  the  300  positions  for  fiscal 
year  1971  would  only  cost  approximately 
$2,514,000,  a  small  sum  In  relation  to  the 
need  and  to  the  resources  of  tliLs  Nation. 

Second,  funds  should  be  increased  to 
provide  the  basic  and  needed  drugs  for 
Indian  hospitals.  The  appalling  .set  of 
conditions  which  I  have  outlined  ought 
not  to  l>e  allowed  to  continue  for  one 
additional  day.  The  severity  of  these 
problems  was  recently  called  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  President  in  a  letter  signed 
by  90  Members  of  Congress,  mjself  in- 
cluded. Shortly  thereafter,  the  President 
released  $957,000,  which  had  been  held 
in  reserve  from  the  1970  Labor-HEW  ap- 
propriation for  this  purpose. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
need  for  at  least  this  $957,000  in  addi- 
tional funds  to  help  meet  the  shortage 
of  ciitical  drugs  and  supplies  was  thus 
established,  even  this  inadequate  amount 
of  $957  000  was  nevertheless  not  carried 
fci-ward  in  the  1971  administration 
budget.  I  therefore  strongly  recommend 
that  this  serious  defect  in  the  budget  be 
corrected. 

Third,  I  recommend  that  the  appro- 
priation to  improve  the  sanitation  facili- 
ties for  Indian  communities  be  increased, 
rather  than  decreased,  from  $19,120,792 
for  1970  to  $17,950,000  for  1971.  as  the 
adminiiitration  budget  recommends. 

The  undisputed  fact  that  lack  of  safe 
water  and  adequate  waste  facilities  con- 
tributes greatly  to  gastroenteritis,  which 
is  second  among  the  reportable  diseases 
for  Indians,  and  to  amoebic  and  bacil- 
laiy  dy.sentery,  which  is  35  times  woi-se 
among  American  Indians  than  in  the 
Keneral  population,  demands  that  we 
give  the.se  problems  high  priority  Twen- 
ty-five percent  of  all  patients  discharged 
from  Indian  hospitals  last  year  were 
treated  for  Infectious  diseases  which 
could  be  traced  to  poor  sanitation. 

Tlie  death  rate  for  American  Indian 
infants  1  through  11  montlis  of  age  is  3 
times  the  death  rate  of  the  same  age 
groups  in  the  general  population,  and 
this  sad  situation  is  largely  attributable 
to  poor  living  conditions. 

I  recommend  an  increase  of  $5  million 
for  Uie  sanitation  program  for  fi.scal  year 
1971. 

A  fourth  recommendation  is  iliat  the 
U.S.  Government  begin  really  to  attack 
the  tiagic  situation  in  regard  to  Indian 
mental  health  services.  Much  has  been 
written  to  explain  how  the  pressures  of 
the  reservations,  with  ways  often  at 
variance  from  those  of  the  white  man's 
world,  have  led  to  mental  health  prob- 
lems in  the  Indian  population  far  in  ex- 
cess of  those  of  other  citizens  on  a  pro- 
portionate basis,  but  next  to  nothing  has 
been  done  about  treating  them. 

The  high  rate  of  suicide  and  homicide, 
as  well  as  tlie  problem  of  alcoholism,  are 
all  symptoms  of  the  deeper  failures  in 
American  policy  toward  American  In- 
dians: we  must  correct  these  failures 
and  not  just  treat  the  symptoms.  But 
we  must  also  give  greater  and  Immediate 
attention  to  the  problems  of  mental 
health.  Only  $984,000  is  provided  for  this 
puipose  in  the  1971  administration 
budget.  An  increase  of  only  $404,000  is 
requested,  but  the  Indian  Health  Service 
estimates  that  before  a  good  program 


can  be  offered  an  additional  $1  million 
would  be  needed.  The  enormity  of  this 
problem  justifies  at  a  minimum  an  in- 
crease of  $1  million  to  provide  additional 
mental  health  care. 

Fifth,  we  need  to  increase  the  funds 
for  community  health  representatives. 
There  is  no  way  to  meet  the  alai'ming 
shortage  of  health  personnel  in  Amer- 
ica, generally,  except  by  greatly  increas- 
ing the  use  of  paramedical  and  subpro- 
fessional  people.  This  is  especially  true 
in  the  Indian  Health  Service.  While  com- 
munity health  representatives  cannot 
take  the  place  ol  professionals,  nor  fully 
answer  the  great  need  for  increased  pro- 
fes.sionaI  pei>onnel.  they  can  take  up  a 
great  deal  of  the  slack.  Moreover,  com- 
munity health  representatives  can  help 
to  humanize  Indian  health  programs, 
make  them  more  respoasive  to  the  needs 
of  the  people  whom  they  seek  to  serve, 
and  help  bring  such  services  to  the 
people. 

It  is  sad  enough  that  this  program 
only  provided  for  training  125  commu- 
nity health  representatives  in  1970.  It  is 
even  sadder  that  the  1971  administration 
budget  reduces  this  figure  to  100  trainees 
for  1971;  $282,000.  added  to  the  1971 
administration  budget,  would  enable 
training  to  continue  for  all  those  pres- 
ently in  training  and  permit  the  addi- 
tion of  another  25  trainees.  These  num- 
bers, spread  out  all  over  the  United 
States,  and  ser\'ing  the  entire  Indian 
population  are  pitifully  low.  and  I  nope 
they  can  be  greatly  expanded.  There  is 
not  enough  human  warmth  and  sensi- 
tivity in  most  Government  progi'ains 
which  deal  with  American  Indians,  and 
th£t  is  true  of  the  Indian  Health  Serv- 
ice which  is  greatly  overworked  find 
imdcrstaffed.  American  Indians  want  to 
have  a  greater  say  in  these  programs 
and  a  greater  part  in  carrying  them  out. 
That  is  why  I  have  so  vigorously  advo- 
cated the  establishment  of  Indian  hos- 
pital boards,  and  it  is  a  strong  additional 
reason  for  greatly  increasing  the  num- 
ber of  community  health  representatives 
as  well. 

Mr.  President,  these  specific  i-ecom- 
mendations  are  much  too  modest  rnd 
are  mere  stopgcp  measures. 

I  have  already  communicated  these 
views  and  recommendations  to  the  In- 
terior Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee.  I  present  them 
here,  so  that,  hopefully,  other  Senators 
may  become  more  aware  of  these  criti- 
cal health  needs  and  join  In  efforts  to 
meet  them. 

I  commend  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee for  all  it  has  done  in  the  past.  I 
know  that  the  requests  made  to  it  and 
the  calls  on  the  budget  generally  are 
enormous,  but  I  know  of  no  needs  more 
urgent,  no  claims  more  valid,  no  condi- 
tions more  shocking  than  those  in  the 
field  of  Indian  health. 

The  late  Robert  P.  Kennedy,  who  did 
.so  much  to  further  the  cause  of  the 
American  Indian.  Eskimo  and  Aleut,  fre- 
quently quoted  the  words  of  Camus,  who 
wrote : 

Perhapii  we  caiinot  prevent  this  from  be- 
ing a  world  In  which  children  are  tortured. 
But  we  can  reduce  the  number  of  tortured 
children  And  If  yon  don't  help  us.  who  else 
in  the  world  cnn  help  us  do  this? 
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The  American  Indian,  the  first  Ameri- 
can, Is  the  last  American  in  health.  Ex- 
cept with  compensatory  attention  to  his 
health,  housing,  employment,  education 
and  Income  needs,  coupled  with  full  as- 
surance at  last  of  his  right  to  self-deter- 
mination, these  health  needs  cannot  fully 
be  met.  But  we  can  make  a  start,  and  we 
must  do  what  we  can. 

Thousands  of  little  Indian  children  will 
continue  to  suffer  tlie  personal,  social  and 
economic  crippling  of  bad  health  unless 
we  help.  We  can  reduce  the  number.  And, 
if  we  do  not  help,  who  w  ill? 


THE    PRESIDENTS    WELFARE    BILL 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  has  just  begun  its  con- 
sideration of  the  President's  welfare  bill. 
HJl.  16311.  This  bill  has  been  hailed  by 
the  administration  as  a  workfare  bill  in- 
stead of  a  welfare  bill.  It  is  said  that  the 
emphasis  is  on  welfare  reform  and  work 
incentives.  Based  on  our  committee's 
first  look  at  the  bill,  it  looks  Uke  a  reen- 
actment  of  the  work  incentive  program 
Congress  wrote  into  law  in  1967 — which 
1  had  the  privilege  to  sponsor  in  the 
Senate — and  an  expansion  of  welfare 
to  make  15  million  people  eligible  for  wel- 
fare payments,  in  addition  to  the  10  mil- 
lion now  on  the  rolls. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  the 
need  to  provide  incentives  for  welfare 
recipients  to  work,  and  I  think  we  would 
all  agree  that  a  person's  total  income 
should  rise  as  his  earned  income  rises,  so 
that  he  does  not  have  an  incentive  to  stop 
working  or  reduce  the  amoimt  he  earns 
In  order  to  increase  his  total  family 
income, 

I  am  in  agreement  with  the  President 
that  present  law  needs  some  revision  if 
we  are  to  meet  this  goal.  But  Senators 
should  be  aware  that  the  welfare  bill 
before  the  Finance  Committee  today 
does  not  solve  the  problem — it  just 
makes  it  cost  $4  billion  more.  Under  the 
bill,  a  fully  employed  father  of  a  family 
of  four  with  low  earnings  could  increase 
his  family's  total  income  if  he  quit  work, 
or  if  he  reduced  his  earnings. 

Let  me  cite  a  fow  specific  examples.  A 
typical  aid  to  families  with  dependent 
children  payment  for  a  family  of  four 
today  in  many  States  is  $250  a  month, 
or  $3,000  a  year.  A  father  in  a  family 
of  four  who  earns  $2,000  armually  will  be 
eligible  imder  the  bill  for  welfare  pay- 
ments of  $960.  bringing  his  total  income 
up  to  $2,960.  This  is  less  than  what  he 
would  get  if  he  were  totally  imemployed. 
In  other  words,  he  can  increase  his  fam- 
ily's income  $40  a  year  by  quitting  work 
entirely. 

But  that  would  not  be  his  best  move. 
For,  by  working  part  time,  he  could  in- 
crease his  family's  income  substantially 
by  reducing  his  earnings  to  $1,000  a  year. 
Instead  of  $2,960,  his  family's  income 
would  jimip  to  $3,813 — $853  more  than 
if  he  continued  working  full  time. 

That.  Mr.  President,  Is  an  obviously 
ridiculous  situation,  for  if  a  man  works 
and  makes  $2,000  a  year,  he  does  not  re- 
ceive substantial  assistance.  He  receives 
a  payment  of  $853  a  year  more  by  work- 
ing part  time  compared  to  what  he  would 
receive  if  he  were  working  full  time. 

Mr.  President,  in  April  of  last  year, 
the  Washington  Post  reported  on  a  con- 


ference held  by  the  National  Welfare 
Rights  Organization  In  Washington,  I 
would  like  to  quote  from  it  because  in 
that  conference  they  discussed  the  pro- 
visions we  had  passed  in  the  Senate,  and 
wiiich  became  law,  to  try  and  provide 
work  for  people  who  are  capable  of  work- 
ing. That  was  directed  at  mothers  who 
could  work,  as  well  as  others.  Let  me  read 
a  quotation  from  the  Washington  Post  as 
of  that  time: 

At  one  conference  session  yesterday,  for  ex- 
ample, participants  got  a  two-hour  course 
on  how  they  could  avoid  Job  training  or  work 
under  the  city's  new  Work  Incentive  Program 
If  they  wished  to  stay  at  home  with  their 
children. 

Steven  Wexler.  a  lawyer  on  the  National 
Welfare  Rights  Organization  staff,  told  them 
how  they  could  "exhaust  appeal  after  appeal 
to  stay  out  of  the  work  program,  designed 
to  train  and  place  welfare  clients  In  jol)s. 

•You  can  stay  out  of  the  program  until 
Hell  freezes  over  if  you  know  how  to  do  it." 
he  said. 

I  hate  to  say  it,  but  the  Department 
of  Labor  made  a  contract  for  about 
$430,000  to  that  same  organization  which 
shows  people  how  not  to  go  to  work.  It 
is  still  being  helped  with  Federal  aid,  so 
it  can  show  able-bodied  people  how  they 
csui  avoid  going  to  work,  as  Congress 
intended  they  should  as  a  condition  of 
receiving  welfare  assistance. 

The  examples  of  the  work  disincentive 
features  imder  the  bill  show  just  how 
important  the  provisions  are  to  tliese 
people. 

The  estimates  submitted  by  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare admit  that  the  cost  of  the  present 
welfare  program  for  families  is  going  up 
at  a  rapid  rate  and  will  continue  to  do 
so  for  the  foreseeable  future.  However, 
they  assiune  that  once  the  welfare  bill 
is  enacted,  the  number  of  families  re- 
ceiving welfare  will  decline  rapidly  from 
year  to  year.  Today,  about  1.8  milUon 
families  are  receiving  welfare.  By  1972. 
the  first  year  the  bill  goes  into  effect, 
this  is  estimated  to  Increase  to  2.2  mil- 
lion families.  The  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  assumes  that  1.5 
million  families  will  be  added  to  the  rolls 
in  1972,  but  that  the  number  of 
families  will  decline  by  a  quarter  of  a 
million  a  year  so  that  by  1976,  only 
2.7  million  families  will  be  receiving  wel- 
fare. I  find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  the 
enactment  of  this  bill  will  result  in  a 
continual  decrease  In  families  on  welfare 
when  it  provides  major  incentives  not  to 
go  to  work,  or  to  quit  full-time  work 
and  work  only  part-time  and  achieve 
greater  total  income. 

The  cost  estimates  of  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  are 
related  to  their  estimates  of  the  niun- 
bers  of  families  receiving  welfare.  While 
they  admit  that  the  cost  of  aid  to 
families  with  dependent  children  will  rise 
from  $2.9  billion  in  1972  to  $5  bU- 
lion  in  1976 — almost  twice  the  1972 
figure — they  assume  that  declining  wel- 
fare rolls  will  keep  the  cost  of  payments 
to  families  imder  the  bill  at  an  almost 
even  level  year  after  year.  The  cost  of 
welfare  payments  to  families  under  the 
bill,  says  the  administration,  will  be  $4.7 
billion  in  1972.  Five  years  later,  that  cost 
is  predicted  to  be  only  $4.9  billion.  This 
prediction  is  made  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  under  this  bill  families  can  in- 


crease their  total  income  by  quitting  full- 
time  employment  and  working  only  part 
time,  and  In  many  cases  they  can  in- 
crease their  Income  by  quitting  full-time 
employment  and  being  unemployed  full 
time.  Once  the  working  poor  understand 
this,  why  should  they  continue  to  work 
when  they  can  make  more  money  by  not 
working? 

Mr.  President,  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance is  going  to  have  to  look  at  this  bill 
carefully  so  that  we  can  help  the  Presi- 
dent achieve  his  goal  of  turning  welfare 
into  workfare  as  far  as  can  be  done,  and 
make  this  a  decent  program — one  that 
will  dignify  employment,  rather  than  un- 
employment. We  will  be  questioning  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare closely  next  week,  and  with  a  view 
toward  making  the  bill  what  it  is  sup- 
posed to  be. 

Along  this  line,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  a  feature  ar- 
ticle that  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Star  on  Tuesday,  AprU  21,  1970.  I  will 
read  the  headline,  which  shows  the  prob- 
lem: "Mother  of  Five  Can't  Afford  to 
Keep  Working." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Mother  of  Pive  Can't  Afford  to  Kkbp 

Working 

(By  Harvey  Kabaker) 

When  you  boU  It  aU  down,  Mrs.  Marie 
Beverly  can't  afford  to  keep  working. 

Since  her  husband  left  two  weeks  ago. 
It  seems  her  H.80-an-hour  cashier's  Job  In 
a  Peoples  Drug  Store  won't  support  her  five 
children  and  stay  the  marshal  at  the  door. 

So  with  great  reluctance,  on  the  advice 
of  the  D.C.  Welfare  Department  and  her 
lawyer,  she  Intends  to  quit  working  for  a  few 
months  and  apply  for  public  assistance.  And 
she  most  likely  will  move  Into  public  hous- 
ing. 

Mrs.  Beverly,  attractive  at  37  and  scarcely 
showing  any  sign  of  strain,  spoke  yesterday 
in  her  far  Southeast  apartment  of  her  plan 
lor  self-help. 

She  said  all  she  needs  is  a  cash  grant  for 
two  months'  rent,  \mtll  her  18-year-old 
daughter,  Veronica,  gradxiates  from  high 
school  In  June  and  begins  a  full-time  Job. 
Food  stamps  and  Medicaid  would  supple- 
ment their  incomes,  and  they  could  get  by, 
she  believes. 

Her  story  of  the  past  week  might  have  been 
composed  by  critics  of  the  present  welfare 
system  In  America: 

During  several  stops  at  various  offices,  it 
was  alwajrs  another  office  that  might  help, 
and  one  official  even  gave  her  the  brush-off, 
before  she  finally  encountered  a  Welfare  De- 
partment supervisor  sensitive  to  her  plight, 
and  aware  of  the  built-in  problems  of  gov- 
ernment procedures. 

ENCOURAGED    TO    STOP 

Hardest  for  Mrs.  Beverly  to  accept  was  that 
the  system  encourages  the  poor  to  stop  work- 
ing and  move  Into  public  housing,  because 
rents  are  cheaper  and  the  Income  is  higher. 

"I  was  really  hurt  when  they  said  I  would 
have  to  q\ilt  my  Job  to  get  public  assist- 
ance." she  said.  If  she  could  keep  working. 
by  July  they  could  subsist  on  the  $50  a  week 
extra  her  daughter  will  earn,  she  predicted. 

At  the  same  time,  the  family  would  keep 
the  bright,  well-kept  foux-bedroom  apart- 
ment they  have  had  smce  1967 — after  a  two- 
year  wait. 

But  the  welfare  people  already  are  apply- 
ing subtle  pressxure  for  her  to  move  Into  a 
cheaper  place:  The  monthly  rent  of  $164  Is 
too  great  a  proportion  of  her  $250  net  tn- 
oome,  or  even  the  combined  $475  she  and  her 
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daughter  wtll  net   beginning   In  June,  th* 
■upervlaor  feaxs. 

If  Mrs.  BcTerly  decides  to  apply  for  the  kid 
to  dependent  children  money,  abe'U  get  $317 
a  month.  etlU  not  enough  to  keep  the  apart- 
ment. IX  she  can  be  placed  m  a  training  pro- 
gram, as  the  supervisor  has  urged,  Mrs  Bev- 
erly win  get  another  f75.  plus  free  day  care 
for  Valerie,  5.  who  wont  go  to  school  until 
the  fall. 

TIXLDING    TO    SUPEKVI30B 

Yesterday,  learning  that  the  training  pro- 
gram probably  would  Include  refresher  cours- 
es for  a  high  school  equivalency  exam,  Mrs. 
Beverly,  who  flnlshed  only  elementary  school 
in  rural  Virginia,  began  to  accept  the  welfare 
supervisor's  point  of  view. 

Her  lawyer  thinks  the  public  cost  of  $308 — 
April  and  May  rent — would  be  cheaper  than 
the  tax-free  $317  a  month  the  family  will  get 
from  the  Welfare  Department  for  several 
months  while  Mrs.  Beverly  Is  in  training. 
The  welfare  supervisor  thinks  the  training 
will  help  Mrs.  Beverly  get  a  better  Job  later, 
since  she  already  Is  motivated  to  get  oS  wel- 
fare within  a  few  months. 

Normally,  the  rent  grant  would  be  made 
from  a  $70,000  fund  the  department  allots  for 
emergencies  every  month.  But  Mrs.  Beverly's 
husband  cas  already  drawn  from  the  fund, 
the  department  found,  and  she  may  not  do 
•o  .ierself  this  year. 

All  of  this  might  not  have  come  about,  if 
the  Nixon  administration's  welfare  reform 
plan,  passed  last  week  by  the  Rouse,  were  In 
effect.  The  program  for  the  first  time  would 
benefit  the  working  poor  by  giving  cash 
grants  without  requiring  the  head  of  the 
household  to  be  unemployed. 

These  figures  were  calculated  for  Mrs.  Bev- 
erly's situation:  The  federal  government 
would  contribute  $57  a  month,  and  the  D.C. 
government  wotild  pay  another  $131.  to  add 
to  her  $313  salary  (before  taxes) . 

HU    CBOSS    INCOMX 

Her  gross  income,  then,  would  be  $490  a 
noonth,  and  the  would  be  working.  If  her 
daughter  chose  to  keep  her  own  salary,  the 
allotment  would  be  unaffected  (present  law 
requires  a  reduction  In  the  welfare  payment 
If  a  minor  Is  working). 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee  has  sched- 
uled hearings  on  the  bill  next  month,  and 
liberals  are  expected  to  push  for  Increased 
allotnMnts. 

But  none  of  this  will  affect  Bidrs.  Beverly, 
who  must  appear  tomorrow  In  landlord- 
tenant  court,  may  have  problems  with  bill 
collectors  trying  to  satisfy  a  note  she  co- 
signed  with  her  husband  and,  reluctantly, 
will  apply  for  public  housing  by  the  end  of 
the  week. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  in  this  ar- 
ticle It  Is  explained  how  welfare  workers 
have  advised  this  very  fine  Negro  mother 
here  in  Washington  how  she  must  not 
work  so  she  can  increase  her  income,  be- 
cause if  she  continues  to  work  she  will 
have  a  lower  Income.  This  mother  points 
out  that  If  someone  would  give  her  help 
for  2  or  3  months,  until  her  oldest  daugh- 
ter graduates  from  high  school,  that 
daughter  will  go  to  work  and  help  supple- 
ment that  family  income  and  they  would 
not  require  welfare  assistance.  Notwith- 
standing that  fact,  she  is  being  urged  to 
go  onto  welfare  and  to  move  out  of  pri- 
vate housing  into  public  housing,  subsi- 
dized with  Government  money,  quit  her 
job,  live  on  welfare — all  at  the  advice  of 
the  Department  of  Welfare. 

That  type  of  thing  is  Just  exactly  the 
opposite  of  what  we  ought  to  be  doing. 

This  is  an  oversight  in  the  law  that 
ought  to  be  corrected.  We  ought  to  be 
moving  in  the  direction  of  giving  this 
woman  such  help  as  she  may  need  to  stay 


at  work,  ratlier  than  providing  her  a  50- 
percent  increase  in  her  Income  If  she 
quits  working.  In  my  Judgment,  It  is 
utterly  ridiculous  to  proceed  in  such  a 
fashion.  This  is  the  kind  of  ridiculous 
situation  we  ought  to  try  and  correct. 

The  bill  before  the  Committee  on  Pi- 
nance  is  not  much  better.  It,  too.  would 
provide  an  incentive  for  many  low- 
income  working  people  to  quit  work, 
rather  than  try  a  little  harder  to  improve 
their  condition  and  that  of  their  famihes. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  ask  imanimous 
consent  to  hp.ve  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  two  tables,  both  of  which 
show  the  earnings  disincentive  effect  of 
H.R.  16311  compared  to  the  situation  un- 
der present  law. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

TABIE  I  -tFFECT  OF  H  R  I63II  IN  A  STATE  THAT  BASES 
AFDC  PAYMENTS  ON  A  NEEDS  STANDARD  OF  $3,000  FOR  A 
FAMILY  OF  4.  AND  WHICH  AIDS  FAMILIES  IN  WHICH  THE 
FATHER  IS  UNEMPLOYED 


Family  ol  4 
headed  by 


Income 
vndef 

PltMDl 

law 


Incom* 

under 

HR. 

16311 


1    Mottier,   eatninp   ol   {2.000,   work 

eipenses  }30  per  monfli <C  267  ■  J9S0 

'2,000        •  1.117 

Total  under  present  law 4,2(7  2.000 

Total  under  HR.  16311 «,  147 

2.  Unemployed  lather,  no  earninp ■  3,  000        =1.600 

•  1,400 

TolalunderHR  16311   ...   3,000 

3.  Unemptayed  latlier.  part-time  Mi»> 

w|s  »l  ti,000.  work  eipMses  )1& 

peimonUi '2.753  1,460 

>  1.000        M.3$3 
M.OOO 

Total  under  present  lew 3,753 

Total  under  HR  16311 3,813 

4.  EmpUiyed  latlier.  earnings  si  $2,000, 

work  expenses  $30  per  montli.   .   .      '2,000  -960 

'2.000 

ToUl  under  H.R.  I&3U  2.960 

■AFDC 

»FAP. 

■  Earninis. 

•  State  supplement  

TABLE  2.-EFFECT  OF  H  R.  16311  IN  A  STATE  THAT  BASES 
AFDC  PAYMENTS  ON  A  NEEDS  STANDARD  OF  $2,200  FOR 
A  FAMILY  OF  4.  AND  WHICH  DOES  NOT  AID  FAMILIES  IN 
WHICH  THE  FATHER  IS  UNEMPLOYED 


Ibcoom 


Family  ol  4 
I  by 


income 

under 

H.R. 

16311 


1.  Moltier.  Mrmnfs  ol  $2,000,  work  ex- 

penses $30  pei  monlh '$1,467  -$960 

•2,000  >Xt 

Total  under  present  law 3,467        '2,000 

ToUlunderHR.  16311 3.347 

2.  Unemployed  lather,  no  earninfs None         '1.600 

<600 

Total  under  H.R.  16311  2,200 

3  Unemployed  lather,  part-time  earn- 

inis ol  {1.000.  work  e>penses  $15 

pel  month »l,000         =1,460 

•553 
'1.000 

ToUl  under  H.R.  I63U 3,013 

4  Employed  lather,  earninp  of  S2.000, 

work  expenses  $30  per  monlh '2,000  '960 

'2,000 

Total  under  H.H  16311 2,960 


'  AFDC. 
>FAP 

>  Earnints. 

•State  supplement 


Mr.  LONG.  This  is  the  highlight  of  the 
problem :  Do  we  want  to  pass  a  bill  which 
develops  the  course  of  public  welfare  in 
such  a  way  as  to  provide  fantastic,  il- 
logical Incentives  for  people  to  quit  work, 
or  do  we  want  to  pass  a  bill  which  helps 
those  who  have  need  and  have  a  prob- 
lem— a  bill  which  encourages  them  to 
find  constructive  employment  for  their 
own  advantage,  and  to  move  up  the 
economic  ladder? 

Mr.  President,  I  really  do  not  believe 
that  anyone  ever  explained  these  illogi- 
cal situations  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  when  this  bUl  was  sent  to 
Capitol  Hill  with  the  blessings  of  the 
White  House.  It  Is  my  judgment  that 
the  President,  looking  at  the  same  facts, 
will  agree  with  the  kind  of  solutions  that 
we  on  the  Finance  Committee  hope  to 
recommend,  so  that  we  will  have  a  pro- 
gram that  would  subsidize  the  working 
poor,  rather  than  taking  them  off  the 
job,  or  at  least  away  from  prospective 
jobs,  and  that  would  provide  an  incentive 
for  them  to  continue  to  improve  them- 
selves until  they  no  longer  require  wel- 
fare assistance  from  their  government. 

Insofar  as  the  bill  before  the  commit- 
tee moves  In  the  wrong  direction,  it  Is 
my  hope  that  we  can  develop  a  bill  which 
will  move  In  the  right  direction.  May  I 
say  in  that  connection,  Mr.  President, 
that  It  has  been  very  disappointing  and 
frustrating,  under  two  administrations, 
now.  to  find  that  we  In  the  Senate  and 
we  on  the  Finance  Committee  in  particu- 
lar provided  a  work  incentive  program  to 
put  people  to  work  for  their  own  better- 
ment, only  to  find  that  the  administra- 
tion— and  I  am  now  speaking  of  the 
previous  administration,  and  I  am  not 
blaming  the  President,  but  I  am  blaming 
those  holdovers  in  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  in 
Labor  who  are  handling  the  program 
in  the  fashion  they  are  handling  it — pro- 
ceeded to  frustrate  the  intention  of  that 
program.  They  declined  to  spend  the 
money  that  was  appropriated  to  be  spent 
In  work  training,  and  in  providing  day 
care  for  children  so  that  mothers  could 
work.  Instead,  they  frittered  away  gov- 
ernment money  hiring  professional 
troublemakers  and  professional  agitators 
to  show  people  how  not  to  go  to  work. 

Those  who  have  the  present  respon- 
sibility, such  as  Secretary  Finch,  can 
point  out,  and  very  correctly,  that  they 
did  not  start  this  kind  of  mischief  in  the 
way  of  poor  administration,  but  it  Is  con- 
tinuing under  their  administration,  and 
they  cannot  blame  it  on  the  other  fel- 
low any  longer.  It  is  time  they  should 
start  making  the  program  work,  for  if 
they  spend  their  money  to  frustrate  the 
existing  work  program,  we  can  have  lit- 
tle confidence  that  they  will  wisely 
spend  money  we  provide  in  the  future 
to  make  their  own  programs  work. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President,  I  pledge  my 
own  efforts  to  see  that  we  work  out  a 
good  bill,  to  help  preserve  the  national 
interest  and  the  Interests  of  all  con- 
cerned, and  at  the  same  time  enact  a 
bill  that  would  ultimately  reduce  the 
welfare  burden  on  the  taxpayers  of  this 
country. 

I  believe  that  the  technicians  over  in 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
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and  Welfare  should  sharpen  their  pen- 
cils and  redo  their  estimates  of  the  ef- 
fects of  the  bill  before  our  Finance  Com- 
mittee hearings  begin  next  year.  I  point 
out,  Mr.  President,  that  in  recent  years 
we  on  the  Finance  Committee  have  been 
much  more  accurate  In  predicting  the 
costs  of  these  HEW  programs  than  has 
the  Department.  For  example,  the  cost 
of  medicare  was  predicted  on  the  basis 
that  it  would  exceed  existing  costs  for 
similar  services  by  20  percent,  and  the 
actual  cost  has  been  far  in  excess  of 
that.  So  where  we  have  pointed  out  that 
realism  and  commonsense  would  dictate 
that  a  program  will  cost  more  than  the 
Department  was  estimating,  we  are  in  a 
position  to  tell  them  that  history  has 
proved  us  correct,  and  that  we  would 
hope  that  in  the  future  they  would  try 
to  be  more  realistic,  and  that  when  they 
send  us  a  program  whereby  a  person 
could  increase  his  Income  by  50  percent 
by  working  only  part  time  instead  of 
full  time,  that  they  recognize  it  would 
greatly  increase  the  burden  of  welfare, 
and  that  commonsense  would  so  dictate. 
So,  Mr.  President,  it  is  my  hope  that 
we  can  move  ahead  expeditiously  with 
this  bill.  It  is  my  hope  we  can  pass  it  in 
this  Congress.  But  I  would  hope  that  the 
Senate  again  this  time,  as  it  has  in  the 
past,  would  take  a  major  bill  as  passed 
In  the  House  of  Representatives,  under 
conditions  that  did  not  permit  amend- 
ments to  be  offered,  and  provide  the 
amendments  and  improvements  to  such 
a  bill  that  logic  and  commonsense  would 
dictate.       

S.  3757— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  EXEMPT  OVERNIGHT  PADDLE- 
WHEEL  RIVER  STEAMBOATS 
FROM  THE  SAFETY-AT-SEA  ACT 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  unless  the 
91st  Congress  acts.  159  years  of  passen- 
ger service  on  the  Mississippi  River  and 
Its  tributaries  will  be  legislated  out  of 
existence  November  2, 1970. 

The  Delta  Queen,  the  last  overnight 
paddlewheel  passenger  steamboat  In  op- 
erational condition  in  the  United  States 
must  stop  serving  Americans  who  want 
to  catch  the  flavor  of  the  great  steam- 
boat tradition  that  developed  commerce 
In  mid-America  unless  she  Is  exempted 
from  certain  provisions  applicable  to 
deepwater  vessels.  I  am  particularly  in- 
terested in  the  continued  operation  of 
the  Delta  Qtieen  since  her  home  port 
is  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

The  safety-at-sea  law,  Public  Law 
89-777,  which  this  bUl  amends  was 
passed  in  1966.  It  condemns  America's 
last  overnight  passenger  rlverboat  to 
an  existence  as  a  dockside  museum,  or 
even  worse  to  be  modified  as  a  day 
excursion  boat  carrsing  many  passen- 
gers packed  together  on  all  decks  with- 
out any  overnight  accommodations.  This 
condemnation  must  occur  unless  we  act 
here  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
because  the  Delta  Queen's  construction 
cannot  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
safety-at-sea  law  which  were  designed  to 
protect  Americans  from  substandard  for- 
eign-flag deep-draft  operators. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  the 
Delta  Queen  should  continue  to  operate 


in  overnight  river  passenger  service.  She 
regularly  plies  the  Mississippi.  Ohio, 
Tennessee,  and  Ciunberland  Rivers,  never 
more  than  a  few  minutes  from  shore. 
Her  safety  record  is  unblemished.  In/ 
1926  when  the  Qxieen  was  launched  sh^ 
was  the  most  expensive,  $875,000,  most 
luxurious,  and  safest  paddlewheel  riy«r- 
boat  ever  built.  Every  compartmerxt  and 
room  is  equipped  with  full  Qoi'erage 
sprinkler  systems  maintainin^^^'constant 
pressure,  / 

Unlike  ocean  vessel^-inoetf  of  the  Delta 
Queen's  staterooms  open  directly  to  the 
outside  decks.  There  are  no  long  enclosed 
corridors  where  passengers  or  cfew  mem- 
bers could  be  trapped.  In  an  emergency 
everyone  can  reach  outside  deck  areas  in 
seconds. 

Further,  many  major  improvements 
have  been  made  that  substantially  con- 
tribute to  the  Delta  Queen's  safety.  Oil- 
fired  galley  stoves  were  removed  immedi- 
ately after  passage  of  the  1966  law  and 
replaced  with  electrical  equipment.  Fire- 
retardant  coatings  were  applied  to  crew 
quarters,  all  master  lounge  areas  and 
many  individual  passenger  staterooms. 
New  and  additional  communications 
equipment,  flreflghting  equipment  and 
emergency  devices  have  been  voluntarily 
added.  A  stepped-up  program  of  crew 
fire  drill  training  was  initiated  by  the 
company  immediately  after  message  of 
the  1966  law  and  since  then  the  Coast 
Guard  inspections  have  been  more  fre- 
quent and  more  effective  in  preparing 
the  crew  to  cope  with  an  emergency. 

It  is  impossible  at  this  time  to  replace 
the  Delta  Queen.  The  money  is  not  avail- 
able in  today's  market  at  reasonable 
rates.  Shipbuilding  costs  are  prohibitive. 
Consideration  has  been  given  to  rebuild- 
ing the  Delta  Queen  but  it  is  impossible 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  present 
law  because  no  wood  may  be  used  and 
requirements  on  stairway,  steamplants 
and  electrical  machinery  as  well  as  hull 
design  are  different.  Practically  every 
piece  of  the  Delta  Qu^en  would  have  to 
be  rebuilt  in  order  to  make  it  conform 
to  the  deep-draft  safety  standards.  This 
cost  would  be  astronomical  and  the  net 
result  would  be  an  architectiu-al 
monstrosity. 

I  have  been  assured  by  the  owners  of 
the  Delta  Queen,  Overseas  National  Air- 
ways, that  they  will  voluntarily  make 
many  additional  safety  improvements  in 
the  boat.  Their  plans  include  augmenta- 
tion of  the  fire  sprinkler  system  as  well 
as  new  detection  and  flreflghting  im- 
provements. They  plan  to  dry-dock  the 
Queen  and  make  major  structural  im- 
provements in  her  plating  and  framing. 
One  of  the  most  important  improve- 
ments will  be  a  diesel-powered  variable- 
speed  bowthruster  which  will  allow  bet- 
ter maneuverability  in  midstream  or 
docking.  In  short,  the  owners  of  the 
Delta  Queen  intend  to  do  everything 
possible  to  meet  or  exceed  present  safety 
standards.  All  safety  changes  would  be 
at  substantial  expense  to  the  owner. 
Such  expense  could  not  be  economically 
Justified  without  the  knowledge  that  the 
Delta  Queen  would  be  allowed  to  operate 
for  several  years.  If  the  Queen  remains 
in  operation  her  owners  feel  that  she 
would  develop  an  increasing  demand  for 


riverboat  passenger  service.  The  com- 
pan^^en  plans  to  construct  and  operate 
naff  boats  to  meet  this  demand.  All  new 
pb&ts  will  meet  or  exceed  the  require- 
ments of  the  present  Safety- At-Sea  Act. 

However,  it  is  apparent  that  no  amoimt 
of  modification  can  realistically  bring  the 
Delta  Queen  imder  Public  Law  89-777. 
For  this  reason  a  permanent  exemption 
from  the  law  is  the  only  appropriate 
means  to  preserve  this  historic  riverboat 
in  operating  condition,  and  give  some  as- 
surance of  future  safe  riverboat  passen- 
ger service. 

Mr.  President,  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Kentucky,  Senator  Cook. 
and  I  Introduce,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, a  bill  to  exempt  certain  overnight 
paddlewheel  river  steamboats  operating 
on  inland  rivers  from  the  safety-at-sea 
law.  Joining  us  in  the  introduction  of  this 
legislation  is  our  distinguished  colleague 
from  Tennessee,  Senator  Baker,  who  ear- 
lier introduced  S.  3737,  a  bill  directed  at 
the  same  subject.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Percy)  .  The  bill  wiU  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3757)  to  amend  the  act  re- 
quiring evidence  of  certain  financial  re- 
sponsibility and  establishing  minimum 
standards  for  certain  passenger  vessels 
in  order  to  exempt  certain  vessels  operat- 
ing on  inland  rivers.  Introduced  by  Mr. 
Saxbe.  for  himself  and  other  Senators, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SAXBE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
is  to  be  congratulated  for  introducing 
this  bill. 

As  a  practical  matter,  the  very  thing 
that  makes  the  Delta  Queen  desirable  for 
passenger  trafQc  is  not  that  it  gets  there 
faster,  not  that  it  is  safer,  but  that  it  re- 
stores an  era  that  passed  perhaps  a  hun- 
dred shears  ago.  The  boat,  for  example, 
has  a  virtually  all-mahogany  interior. 
The  mahogany  staircase  would  have  to 
go  if  the  Delta  Queen  is  to  be  replaced 
and  made  to  meet  the  standards  that  we 
require  of  vessels  plsring  the  high  seas. 

I  traveled  on  that  steam  paddle- 
wheeler  about  21  years  ago,  and  enjoyed 
it  immensely.  I  was  In  the  company  of 
other  Senators  who  were  inspecting  the 
fiood-control  situation  on  the  Mississippi 
River  at  that  time,  and  all  of  us  fondly 
remember  the  luxurious  sujcommodations 
of  the  boat,  which  had  all  the  markings 
of  the  old  river  steamboats.  We  would 
certainly  not  like  to  see  it  taken  from 
service,  because  I  am  sure  it  would  mean 
as  much  to  others  as  it  meant  to  us  to 
travel  on  it. 

The  boat  is  safer  today  than  it  was 
when  I  traveled  on  it  21  years  ago,  and 
there  has  been  no  accident  or  mishap  to 
anyone  because  of  any  safety  defect  In 
the  boat  since  that  time.  As  I  understand 
it,  those  who  own  the  boat  are  proposing 
to  install  an  additional  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion dollars  worth  of  safety  devices,  so 
that  for  the  future  it  would  be  safer  than 
it  ever  has  been  for  the  40  years  in  the 
past.  I  understand  that  there  has  never 
been  an  accident  In  that  time. 

Unfortunately,  the  boat  is  affected  by 
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a  bill  which  we  passed  directed  toward 
navigation  on  the  high  seas.  It  is  true 
that  the  Delta  Queen  has  hfejackets  un- 
der every  bunk,  so  that  if  there  were  an 
accident,  one  could  don  a  Ilfejacket. 
Mr.  SAXBE.  And  it  has  lifeboats. 
Mr.  LONG.  As  a  practical  matter.  If 
the  boat  sprang  a  leak,  the  bank  is  only 
a  hundred  yards  away:  and  all  that 
would  be  necessary  would  be  to  give  the 
boat  a  full  right  or  left  rudder  and  run  it 
aground  on  a  sandbar.  So  that  the  dan- 
gers one  would  fear  are  nonexistent. 

Of  course,  one  can  never  tell  whether 
there  will  be  an  accident  at  some  point 
in  the  future.  It  may  be  that  tliat  boat, 
like  any  other,  might  run  into  a  barge 
carr>ing  explosive  chemicals,  or  some- 
thing of  that  sort.  If  that  type  of  com- 
mercial accident  should  happen,  there 
could  perhaps  be  a  disaster,  just  as  there 
would  be  if  two  tx)ats  meeting  all  the 
safety  standards  should  meet. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  It  has  not  happened  in  40 
years. 

Mr.  LONG.  In  40  years  nothing  of  that 
sort  has  happened.  As  the  Senator  has 
explained,  the  boat  would  be  safer  than 
it  ever  has  been  in  the  last  40  years,  under 
the  bill  the  Senator  is  introducing. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Merchant  Marine  of  the  Committee  on 
Commerce.  I  say  to  the  Senator  with 
confidence  that  had  we  been  aware  of 
this  problem  when  the  bill  was  passed 
which  makes  it  necessary  to  retire  this 
boat  from  service,  we  would  have  pro- 
vided some  sort  of  grandfather  clause  to 
provide  for  this  fine  old  boat,  which  is 
about  40  years  old  but  looks  like  those 
which  would  t>e  140  years  old  if  they  were 
still  available,  to  remain  In  service. 

I  think  the  Senator  will  find  that  every 
chamber  of  commerce  and  evei-y  civic  or- 
ganization up  and  down  the  Mississippi 
River,  the  Ohio  River,  and  the  Missouri 
River,  upon  becoming  aware  of  the  facts, 
would  express  themselves  to  us  by  saying 
that  we  should  by  all  means  save  the 
Delta  Queen. 

I  am  happy  that  the  Senator  is  in- 
troducing this  measure. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  because  he  has  stated  very 
directly  the  fact  that  when  this  bill  was 
passed  in  1966.  there  was  no  intention  to 
throw  the  Delta  Queen  off  the  Mississippi 
River.  As  he  has  pointed  out,  lifeboat 
drill  on  a  river  boat  is  reaUy  rather  ridic- 
uloxis.  because  if  there  were  a  fire,  they 
need  only  run  it  aground  and  run  oS  on 
the  bank. 

In  introducing  this  bill,  we  want  to  give 
these  communities  on  the  river  an  oppor- 
tunity to  retain  this  nostalgic  reininder 
of  the  day  when  the  riverboat  yas  king 
of  the  river  and  when  that  wa«  the  pri- 
mary means  for  all  of  central  United 
States — what  is  known  as  the  United 
States — to  market  their  goods.  There  are 
several  other  smaller  boats,  some  that  are 
barges  and  some  that  are  showboats  that 
can  be  moved  around;  but  this  Is  the  only 
remaining  riverboat  that  supplies  over- 
night accommodations  and  still  gives 
people  the  opportunity  to  visit  the  far 
reaches  of  the  Tennessee  River  and  the 
Kentucky  lakes,  as  well  as  iKuth  to  the 
head  of  navigation. 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 


Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  know  that 
this  may  seem  hke  a  rather  mundane 
measure  to  bring  t>efore  the  Senate:  but 
it  is  a  bill— and  one  of  the  few  bills,  I 
believe — that  would  cost  the  Federal 
Government  absolutely  nothing.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  corporation  that  owns 
the  Delta  Queen  is  a  taxpaying  corpora- 
tion In  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  those  who  never  have 
seen  a  paddle  steamboat  in  mid-America 
really  have  missed  something.  In  1962  It 
was  my  pleasure,  when  I  was  county  ex- 
ecutive in  Louisville  and  Jefferson  Coun- 
ties, to  buy  a  steamboat  for  our  commu- 
nity. We  bought  a  steamboat  at  public 
auction,  and  we  renamed  it  the  Belle  of 
Louisville.  It  is  an  excursion  boat,  and  it 
carries  a  thousand  people. 

Every  year,  on  the  Tuesday  before  the 
Derby — next  week,  that  race  has  been 
changed  to  Thursday  rather  than  Tues- 
day— every  year  for  the  past  6  years 
before  the  Kentucky  Derby  on  Satur- 
day, there  is  an  old-fashioned  steamboat 
race  on  the  Ohio  River,  over  a  12-mile 
course.  t>etween  the  Delta  Queen,  out  of 
Cincinnati,  and  the  Belle  of  iMuisville. 
Over  200.000  people  gather  on  each  side 
of  the  Ohio  River  to  see  this  reenact- 
ment  of  what  young  children  used  to 
read  in  Mark  Twain  and  all  the  stories 
of  the  past  about  the  nostalgic  history 
of  the  river. 

Although  its  home  port  is  Cincinnati, 
the  Delta  Queen  takes  excursions  during 
the  year  down  to  New  Orleans.  They  go 
down  to  New  Orleans  for  the  Mardi 
Gras.  They  get  back  to  Louisville  in  time 
for  the  Derby.  During  the  course  of 
the  summer,  they  take  excursions  up  to 
Pittsburgh,  down  the  Ohio  River,  into 
the  Kentucky  lakes.  Late  in  the  fall  they 
take  a  trip  up  to  Minneapolis-St.  Paul. 
It  is  probably  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
vessels  one  could  ever  see.  This  is  in  a 
day  when  one  can  no  longer  get  on  a 
train  and  go  anywhere — and  in  my  part 
of  the  country,  one  cannot,  although  one 
can  still  do  so  on  the  east  coast  of  the 
United  States.  But  one  can  no  longer 
get  on  a  train  and  go  anywhere  through 
the  central  United  States. 

I  might  say.  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  ar?  not  familiar  with  the  reasons 
for  the  act  of  1966,  that  it  was  because 
of  the  horrible  fire  on  the  Yarmoutti 
Castle  in  the  Caribbean.  It  was  one  of 
the  old  vessels,  and  it  was  full  of  wood. 
It  caught  on  fire,  and  it  was  far  out  at 
sea  and  was  not  available  to  rescue  very 
many  of  the  passengers  on  the  vessel. 

I  may  say  that  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
is  wrong.  No  serious  fires  delayed  the 
river  boat.  The  Coast  Guard  sees  to  it 
that  the  steamboat  Belle  of  Louisville 
has  fire  drills  every  week.  But  I  will  say 
to  him  that  he  is  right  in  one  respect, 
that  the  Belle  of  Louisville,  which  takes 
over  300.000  people  a  year  on  excursions, 
on  occasions  during  the  rather  fast 
storms  that  can  come  up  along  the  Ohio 
River,  with  winds  from  75  to  80  miles 
an  hour,  the  Belle  of  Louisville,  which 
is.  of  course,  a  short  draft  vessel,  merely 
pulls  over  to  the  side  of  the  river  and  la 
held  to  the  bfmks  and  waits  for  the 
storm  to  pass,  and  then  proceeds  on  its 
way. 
I  might  say,  too.  that  the  history  of  the 


Delta  King  is  Interesting.  The  Delta  King 
is  a  sister  ship  of  the  Delta  Queen.  Both 
boats  were  night  packets  on  the  Sacra- 
mento River  and  passed  between  San 
Francisco  and  Sacramento. 

During  World  War  II.  the  Delta  Queen 
was  used  by  the  U.S.  Navy  which  took  it 
up  tj  Tacoma.  Wash.,  where  it  operated 
between  ports  in  the  Navy  shipyards  up 
there. 

After  World  War  II  was  over,  the  Delta 
Queen  was  purchased  by  people  in  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  who  took  off  its  paddle- 
wheel,  boarded  up  the  sides  of  the  vessel, 
and  towed  it  all  the  way  from  the  west 
coast  through  the  Panama  Canal  and 
into  New  Orleans. 

I  am  delighted  that  the  Senator  has 
introduced  the  bill.  I  am  happy  to  t)e  a 
cosponsor,  and  I  think  that  everyone  that 
has  anything  to  do  with  the  Ohio  River, 
the  Mississippi  River,  or  the  Missouri 
River,  all  the  States  all  the  way  north 
to  Minneapolis-St.  Paul,  as  well  as  all  tlie 
States  going  all  the  way  down  to  New 
Orleans,  feel  that  they  have  a  vital  Inter- 
est In  maintaining  a  part  of  American 
history,  especially  at  a  time  when,  some- 
how or  other,  we  seem  so  anxious  to  fly 
so  far  ahead  of  history,  that  to  see  us  go 
by  default  in  the  case  of  the  Delta  Queen 
would  be  a  horrible  mistake. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  In  Louisi- 
ana, we  have,  as  does  Kentucky,  some 
magnificent  antebellum  homes.  Unfor- 
tunately, because  those  fine  old  edifices 
were  not  built  to  modern  standards,  they 
were  built  for  the  most  part  of  wood  and 
were  pegged  together  rather  than  nailed 
together,  and.  of  course,  they  did  not 
have  sprinklei-s  or  firefighting  equipment 
in  those  homes,  there  were  fires  in  some 
instances.  The  rivers  have  climbed  their 
banks  and  proceeded  to  form  new  chan- 
nels which  have  taken  away  many  of 
those  magnificent  antebellum  homes. 
However,  I  am  glad  to  say  that  we  do 
have  a  few  left,  and  they  are  beautiful 
sights  which  everyone  loves  to  see. 

Mr.  President,  those  who  ride  on  the 
Delta  Queen  find  It  a  meaningful  experi- 
ence to  be  on  that  magnificent  old  boat 
as  it  steams  on  the  river.  It  Is  something 
that  warms  the  heart  and  brings  back 
memories  of  previous  days.  So  that  not 
just  those  who  have  occasion  to  take  a 
trip  on  the  Delta  Queen  would  benefit  by 
the  passage  of  this  bill  but  those  who  live 
along  the  river  in  Louisville.  Baton 
Rouge.  New  Orleans,  and  so  forth,  would 
also  be  beneficiaries  of  the  bill,  to  con- 
tinue the  Delta  Queen  In  service  for  the 
future. 

I  regret  that  I  have  never  seen  the 
steamboat  race  between  the  Belle  of 
Louisville  and  the  Delta  Queen  to  which 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  refers,  but, 
perhaps,  if  this  bill  passes,  I  may  yet  have 
the  opportunity  to  witness  it. 

Mr.  COOK.  I  want  to  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Louisiana  for 
his  kind  remarks.  Truly  this  is  a  matter 
of  being  able,  by  a  simple  procedure — as 
I  said  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois — to 
pass  a  bill  that  will  cost  the  Federal  C3ov- 
emment  and  Congress  absolutely  nothing 
in  order  to  preserve  an  era  of  history. 

It  would  be  most  imfortunate  for  this 
country  If  that  opportunity  should  be 
lost. 
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Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
basis  of  the  knowledgeable  representa- 
tions which  have  been  made  today,  the 
uniqueness  of  a  bill  that  will  not  cost  the 
Federal  Government  any  money,  and  the 
further  fact  that  we  have  all  just  re- 
turned, on  yesterday,  from  engaging  and 
participating  with  millions  of  other 
Americans  In  commemorating  Earth  Day, 
that  our  envirormient  must  be  preserved, 
I  cannot  imagine  anything  that  we  could 
do  in  the  Senate  that  would  be  more  in 
keeping  with  our  objectives,  rather  than 
just  to  file  away  copies  of  speeches  and 
bring  them  out  again  next  year,  than  to 
do  something  like  this  today  that  would 
be  constructive. 

AODTTIONAI.   COSPONSOR 

I  carmot  imagine  anything  more  fit- 
ting than  to  preserve  a  vessel  that  would 
help  thousands  of  Americans  better  ap- 
preciate what  can  be  possible  when  we 
navigate  our  streams,  and  reinforce  in 
them  the  desire  to  make  our  streams  and 
rivers  clean  and  preserve  the  fine  herit- 
age given  to  us  by  our  forefathers. 

Mr.  President,  I  therefore  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  my  name  be  added  as 
«  cosponsor  of  the  bill.    

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Saxbe).  Without  objecUon,  it  is  so 
ordered.  

ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
11:30  AJ*I.  ON  MONDAY.  APRIL  27, 
1970 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  notwith- 
standing the  preceding  order,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that,  when  the  Senate 
completes  its  business  today,  it  stand  in 
adjournment  imtil  11:30  o'clock  am.  on 
Monday  next.  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Saxbi).  Without  objecUon,  It  is  so 
ordered. 

ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  8EN- 
ATOR  BAKER  ON  MONDAY  NEXT 

Ur.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unatdmous  consent  that  on  Monday  next, 
Immediately  after  the  convening  of  the 
Senate,  and  after  the  prayer,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Baker)  be  recoeoized  for  not  to  exceed 
30  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CURRENT  CRISIS  IN  INDOCHINA 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  since  I  in- 
troduced Senate  Resolution  383  for  my- 
self and  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson)  on  April  2, 
the  current  crisis  in  Indochina  has  in- 
tensified. In  addition  to  Increased  fight- 
ing between  Communist  and  non-Com- 
munist forces  throughout  the  Indochina 
Peninsula,  long-held  national  and  racial 
enmities  have  again  surfaced,  resulting 
in  additional  needless  slaughter  and  add- 
ing another  dlfOcult-to-resolve  dimen- 
sion to  an  already  confused  and  complex 
situation. 

Developments  off  the  battlefields  also 
give  cause  for  great  concern.  Transcripts 
of  a  portion  of  the  hearings  on  UA 
commitments  c<mdtRted  by  the  dlstin- 


guished  senior  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Symington)  have  finally  become 
available.  They  reveal  to  the  country 
that  the  so-called  neutral  status  of 
Laos  has  been  at  best  a  polite  fiction  for 
more  than  5  years.  Today  we  learned  that 
the  administration  has  agreed  to  send 
several  thousand  rifles  to  Cambodia, 
which  is  a  most  disturbing  development. 

There  is  another  course  of  action  open 
to  us,  if  we  will  seize  the  initiative.  That 
is  the  poUcy  suggested  in  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 383.  This  resolution,  if  adopted, 
would  express  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  affirmative  U.S.  action  is  needed  to 
bring  the  hostilities  in  Indochina  to  an 
end,  and,  further,  that  a  comprehensive 
multilateral  conference  of  all  interested 
parties,  with  the  end  of  true  neutraliza- 
tion of  all  of  Indochina,  would  t>e  the 
most  promising  form  such  affirmative  ac- 
tion could  take. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
names  of  the  distinguished  junior  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGov- 
ERN)  and  the  distinguished  junior  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  be 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Resolution 
383  at  its  next  printing,  which  brings  the 
total  number  of  cosponsors  of  the  reso- 
lution to  12. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  un- 
der no  illusions  that  such  a  conference 
would  be  easy  to  bring  about  or  that  it 
would  inevitably  produce  substantial  re- 
sults and  neutralization  of  Laos,  Cam- 
bodia, and  Vietnam.  But  we  will  never 
know  what  is  possible  unless  we  make  a 
seriotis  attempt  to  find  out,  including 
consideration  of  changes  in  U.S. 
policy  which  might  be  necessary  to  bring 
all  the  interested  parties  to  the  confer- 
ence table  in  Geneva  or  some  other  suit- 
able place. 

Events  of  the  past  week  illustrate  both 
the  potential  of  such  an  approach  and 
some  of  the  difficulties  which  need  to  be 
overcome.  Soviet  Ambassador  Yakov 
Malik's  support  of  a  new  Geneva  Confer- 
ence as  the  only  way  to  "bring  about  a 
new  solution  and  relax  tension  on  the 
Indochina  peninsula,"  was  a  clear  in- 
dication of  interest,  despite  subsequent 
backtracking  somewhat.  On  Saturday. 
Secretary  Rogers  said  that  the  United 
States  was  pressing  the  Soviet  Union  to 
see  if  they  had  any  specific  proposals 
concerning  a  new  conference.  While  I  am 
pleased  that  the  administration  is  show- 
ing interest  in  the  idea  proposed  in  Sen- 
ate Resolution  383,  I  am  afraid  that  it 
has  been  too  passive,  preferring  to  wait 
for  Initiatives  from  others,  rather  than 
attempting  to  break  the  logjam  Itself. 

We  need  movement  in  our  policy.  If  we 
want  to  bring  hostilities  in  Indochina  to 
an  end.  I  believe  the  course  charted  by 
Senate  Resolution  383  would  offer  the 
best  chance  for  movement  in  the  right 
direction.  I  am  pleased  to  announce  these 
additional  cosponsors. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


EUROPEAN  TRAINS  PROSPER  AS  U.S. 
TRAINS   DIE 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  Den- 
ver Post  of  April  15  contained  an  im- 


portant article  pertaining  to  railroads  in 
the  United  States  and  Europe. 

The  article  was  filed  from  Paris  by 
Warren  Trabant  and  It  confirms  some- 
thing that  American  specialists  in  trans- 
portation— and  American  tourists 
abroad — have  been  saying  for  some  time. 

That  is,  European  railroads  are  show- 
ing continued  steady  improvement,  while 
American  railroads  continue  to  suffer  a 
variety  of  ailments,  and  continue  to  pro- 
vide passenger  service  that  is  not  attract- 
ing passengers. 

Various  European  nations  are  proving 
that  passenger  rail  service  can  be  a  suc- 
cess even  in  modem  industrial  nations 
which  enjoy  good  roads  and  convenient 
air  service.  The  Europeans  are  showing 
that  rail  passenger  service  can  coexist 
with  competnig  forms  of  passenger 
transportation. 

I  commend  this  article  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

European  Trains  Pkosper  as  U.S.  Trains  Da 
(By  Warren  Trabant) 

Paris. — European  raUways  are  announcing 
faster  and  more  comfortable  trains  at  about 
the  same  rate  American  railways  abandon 
them. 

Recently,  just  as  the  (Tallfomla  Zephyr 
was  making  one  of  Its  final  runs,  the  French 
railways  announced  It  would.  In  a  few  years, 
b«  setting  passengers  down  In  Lyon  two 
hours  after  leaving  Parts.  (The  present  run- 
ning time  is  3  hours  50  minutes.) 

It  Is  possible  today  to  beat  air  travel  from 
city  center  to  city  center  on  the  famous 
"Capltole" — ^the  fastest  train  In  Eiirope.  It 
runs  the  250  mllee  between  Paris  and  Limoges 
in  2  hours  45  minutes  at  an  average  speed 
of  85  miles  an  hour. 

The  "Soclete  National  Chemin  de  Per." 
France's  state-owned  railroad,  has  just  com- 
pleted a  study  of  tvirbo  trains  that  wlU  travel 
up  to  185  miles  an  hour.  In  cooperation  with 
builders  of  new  super  highways,  they  are  re- 
routing the  old  roadbeds,  cutting  almost  60 
miles  of  track  between  Paris  and  Lyon.  The 
plan  calls  for  an  Investment  of  $220  mlUion. 

TRAINS   ON    TUCK 

Trains  are  completely  international  in  Eu- 
rope and  almost  always  on  time.  Every 
afternoon  at  exactly  2:45  a  train  leaves  the 
North  Station  of  Paris  with  cars  for  Berim, 
Copenhagen,  Warsaw  and  Moscow.  The  Mos- 
cow car,  Russian  owned  and  operated.  Is  much 
like  an  old  American  pullman,  completely 
staffed  with  a  Russian  crew. 

French  express  trains  run  with  great  pre- 
cision. In  1969,  95.1  per  cent  arrived  on  time 
or  less  than  15  minutes  late. 

There  are  28  special  daytime  trains  con- 
necting the  major  cities  of  Europe.  Called 
Trans  European  Express  (TEE),  they  consist 
of  four  to  eight  lightweight,  roomy,  taste- 
fully decorated  cars  including  a  club  car  and 
restaurant.  It  Is  possible  to  set  your  watch 
with  the  arrivals  and  departures,  as  they  puU 
in  at  a  station  for  exactly  a  60-second  stop. 

TEEs  average  better  them  60  miles  an 
bovir.  On  certain  stretchefi  they  bit  100 
m.p.h.  Each  bears  Its  own  romantic  name: 
Rhelngold,  Le  Clsalpln.  L'Olseau  Blue.  etc. 
The  routes  range  from  700  miles  (Bremen  to 
Milan — 13  hours  39  minutes)  to  as  short  a 
nm  as  220  miles  (Zurich  to  Munich — 4  houn 
20  minutes). 

Meals  on  TKEa  are  superior  to  those  on 
average  trains.  Each  serves  the  specialities  of 
the  country  of  ortgin.  The  seats  are  wid* 
and  roomy. 
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MOST   SPCCTACVLAt 

The  most  sp«ct«culax  is  tbe  "Mistral" 
running  from  Paris  to  Nic«.  It  averages  74 
miles  an  hour,  making  itie  670-nille  run  In 
9  hours  5  minutes.  Aside  from  an  excellent 
restaurant  and  bar.  It  carries  a  gift  shop, 
newsstand,  secretary,  biuber  and  beauty 
parlor. 

A  good  selection  of  night  trains  crisscross 
Europe,  as  well.  Moat  are  comfortable  with 
roomy  first -class  sleeping  compartments,  less 
roomy  but  practical  second-class  space. 
Many  offer  "couchette"  accommodations, 
made  up  from  day  coaches  in  which  each 
compartment  contains  six  or  eight  bunks.  A 
blanket  and  pillow  are  provided,  but  passen- 
gers sleep  in  their  clothes  as  they  do  not 
separate  sexes.  The  advantage  is  economy; 
they  cost  about  one  third  as  much  as  f\rst 
class. 

Certain  trains  include  automobile  carriers 
For  little  more  than  It  would  cost  to  drive, 
you  can  start  driving  when  100  miles  or 
more  away  from  the  heavy  trafHc. 

A  new  train  between  Paris  and  Rome  has 
Introduced  the  "all  in"  fare.  Called  the 
"P&latino."  It  leaves  Paris  at  six  p.m  .  arrives 
in  Rome  at  9:30  a.m.  the  next  morning. 
Dinner  and  breakfast  are  included  In  the 
fare.  It's  a  delightful  trip,  especially  from 
the  breakfast  car  aa  tbe  train  rolls  through 
Lombardy  and  Tuscany  toward  Rome. 

LESS  KOMANTIC 

Tbe  famotia  old  "Orient  Express" — no 
longer  luxurious  or  glamorous,  but  still  in- 
ternational— leaves  Paris  at  10  p  m.  with 
cars  marked  Munich.  Salzburg,  Vienna, 
Bucharest,  Sofia  and  Belgrade.  Breakfast  is 
served  in  bed.  If  you  wish. 

There  Is  still  an  excitement  in  the  bustling, 
noisy  railway  stations  of  Europe  that  no 
airport  can  match.  Although  the  trains  are 
no  longer  as  romantic  as  described  by  the 
filmmakers  and  novelists  of  the  '20  and  '30s. 
they  still  offer  some  exciting  scenery.  Inter- 
esting people  and  adventurous  travel. 

The  clean,  comfortable  TEEs  are  sound- 
proofed, but  conversations  can  be  heard  for 
several  seats  away.  Prlendsbipa  can  be  made 
at  the  bar  or  during  a  relaxed  meal  over  a 
bottle  of  good  -vine  and  a  glass  of  Napoleon 
brandy.  The  atmosphere  of  the  train  con- 
trasts to  that  of  a  plane — there  Is  freedom 
of  movement  that  maKes  It  possible  to 
choose  a  dinner  companion  rather  than  ac- 
cept the  person  assigned  to  the  next  seat 

ToiraisT  BENErrr 
Tourists  can  benefit  as  well  with  a  money- 
saving  "Eurall  Pass."  POr  as  Uttle  as  tllO, 
one  can  travel  first  clasa  an  unlimited  num- 
ber of  miles  in  21  days  on  the  railroads  of  13 
European  countries.  A  20-day  trip  by  train, 
for  example,  from  Paris  to  Copenhagen,  to 
Naples  and  back,  including  stops  In  10  major 
cities  (a  distance  of  over  3.000  miles)  would 
cost  only  1140  (for  a  one-month  pass)  plus 
perhaps  910  to  t20  for  sleeping  accommoda- 
tions. The  cost  without  a  Eurall  pass  mould 
be  close  to  MOO 


MODERN  TRANSIT  MARKETING 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  con- 
cept of  modem  transit  marketing  is  one 
about  which  very  little  valuable  material 
has  been  written. 

Therefore.  I  was  extremely  pleased  to 
read  a  new  booklet  entitled  "Transit 
Marketing  in  Chicago  "  by  George  Kram- 
bles.  Superintendent  of  Research  and 
Planning  of  the  Chicago  Transit  Au- 
thority. 

Working  with  the  full  cooperation  of 
CTA's  outstanding  Chairman  George  De 
Ment,  Mr.  Krambles,  who  Is  an  Inter- 
nationally known  expert  on  these  con- 


cepts, has  developed  some  very  prac- 
tical and  workable  ideas  for  encouraging 
patronage  of  rapid  transit  lines. 

The  ideas  have  been  largely  put  to 
work  in  several  recently  completed  rapid 
transit  projects  In  the  Chicago  area,  all 
of  which  were  assisted  financially  by  the 
Federal  Government,  through  the  Urban 
Mass  Tian.sportation  Administration. 

Because  I  have  long  contended  that 
the  money  we  have  spent  on  the  Skokie, 
Englewood,  Dan  Ryan  and  Kennedy  lines 
in  Chicago  is  among  the  best  invest- 
ment in  transit  DOT  has  made  since 
the  t>rRinning  of  the  urban  transit  pro- 
pram.  I  found  this  statement  by  Mr. 
Krambles  to  be  further  conflrmation  of 
my  belief  in  this  regard. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  "Transit  Market- 
ing in  Chicago"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  oojectlon,  the  text  of 
the  booklet  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

TRANSIT    MaXXCTINC    in    CHICAGO 

(By  George  Krambles) 

In  transit,  an  ideal  market-oriented  plan- 
ning effort  Increases  rldershlp  and  simul- 
taneously reduces  unit  cost. 

Transit  is  a  service  Industry  with  high 
capital  content  In  Its  equipment  and  high 
labor  content  In  Its  product  The  possibility 
of  reducing  labor  content  per  vehicle  hour  Is 
small.  On  buses  the  limit  may  have  already 
been  reached.  Trains,  even  with  automation, 
will  l>e  at  the  limit  when  policing  and  main- 
tenance manhours  begin  to  overtake  opera- 
tor manhours:  a  point  that  does  not  seem 
very  far  off. 

Transit  must  Increase  Its  labor  rate*  in 
parallel  with  the  whole  economy  or  not  have 
an  adequate  labor  force,  yet  may  not  Increase 
Its  fares  without  serious  sociological  Impact. 

Useful  ser\'lce  output  per  hour  of  transit 
equipment  and  manpower  must  be  Increased 
therefore  to  minimize  subsidy  from  outside 
the  farebox. 

The  approach  to  increasing  productivity 
adopted  for  the  new  Chicago  projects  Is  that 
of  increasing  average  speed  so  that  more 
passenger  miles  are  served  for  each  hour  of 
work  of  man  or  machine.  Not  only  may  unit 
costs  thus  be  minimized,  but  existing  riders 
are  benefitted  and  new  riding  is  generated 
by  the  Improvement  In  competitive  qualities 
of  transit.  Intermodal  Journeys  are  a  vital 
ingredient  in  accomplishing  these  goals. 

A  glance  backward  through  time  shows 
how  this  policy  developed.  In  1948.  buses 
(and  streetcars)  in  Chicago  generated  at>out 
2.7  million  fares  on  an  average  weekday. 
Rapid  transit  brought  In  a  Uttle  less  than 
400  thousand  fares.  Twenty  years  later,  buses 
were  bringing  In  only  about  1.2  million 
fares — a  loss  of  more  than  half,  but  rapid 
transit  had  no  loss.  In  the  downtown  ar«a 
rapid  transit  has  for  15  years  served  more 
people  than  have  buses.  70'.;-  of  the  people 
downtown  each  day  use  the  L-subway. 

0^'er  the  last  20  years  continuous  changes 
were  made  to  both  the  bus  and  rapid  transit 
systems  to  adapt  to  changing  land  u.se,  and 
to  optimize  the  Authority's  position  In  the 
face  of  the  Injection  Into  tbe  city  of  at  least 
•3  billion  in  new  urban  highway  and  personal 
automobiles. 

To  service  newly  developing  areas,  tbe 
number  and  length  of  bus  routes  w.is  in- 
creased, expanding  route  mileage  by  30'.'. 
Buses  replaced  fixed  track  streetcars.  All  sur- 
face vehicles  were  replaced  by  new  ones. 

There  was  constant  attack  on  problems  of 
\ehlcle  design,  performance  and  operation 
and  continuous  effort  in  traffic  engineering, 
but  speed,  dependability  and  regularity  in 
bus  operation  have  .<ihown  discouraging  little 
imprtn-ement 


In  the  same  20  years  rapid  transit  was  not 
expanded  In  coverage.  To  the  contrary,  with- 
out reducing  coverage,  U  miles  of  weak 
branches  were  taken  out  of  service:  the  num- 
ber of  cars  required  was  reduced  about  30'; . 
and  the  number  of  stations  was  reduced 
42';  .  By  this  process,  plus  the  introduction 
of  'A'  and  'B'  express  service,  however,  the 
average  distance  between  stops  of  trains,  and 
hence  average  speed,  was  substantially  In- 
creased. 

It  has  only  been  possible  so  far  to  replace 
about  80-  of  the  rapid  transit  car  fieet,  but 
even  so  through  the  combination  of  better 
cars  and  wider  stop  spacing  average  speed 
was  raised  30'  Furthermore,  because  of  the 
exclusive  right-of-way  of  the  rapid  transit 
system,  and  using  modern  line  supervision 
technology,  the  all-weather  dependability 
and  regularity  of  rapid  transit  service  was 
greatly  Improved 

We  believe  the  public  Is  better  served  when 
opportunity  for  the  use  of  rapid  transit  is 
maximized.  Speed  and  dependability  only 
obtainable  from  that  mode  Is  vital  If  we  are 
to  serve  a  growing  share  of  the  market. 

In  planning  for  the  new  Chicago  transit 
projects  It  was  therefore  the  aim  to  shift 
passenger-miles  from  buses,  averaging  12  to 
14  mph.  to  rapid  transit  averaging  25  to  32 
mph.  Rapid  transit  U  made  conveniently  ac- 
cessible to  a  greater  numt>er  of  multi-modal 
riders  by  having  buses  complement,  rather 
than  compete  with,  rapid  transit. 

The  basic  change  In  the  rapid  transit  sys- 
tem is  its  extension  farther  from  the  city 
center,  although  still  well  within  city  limits 
In  the  bus  system  the  accompanying  change 
is  that  appropriate  routes  focus  into,  rather 
than  continuing  to  parallel,  rail  lines. 

The  flat  geography  of  Chicago  led  to  a 
rather  unimaginative  gridiron  street  pat- 
tern. Surface  transit  followed  the  arterial 
street  pattern  with  a  network  of  very  long 
north-south  and  east-west  routes.  Aiming 
at  the  concentrated  needs  of  the  central 
btislness  district,  the  rapid  transit  and  sub- 
urban railroads  followed  a  radial  course  as 
did  expressways,  when  they  were  buUt. 

To  make  every  station  In  the  new  Chicago 
transit  projects  an  Intermodal  Interchange 
point,  parts  of  the  historic  grid  of  parallel 
bus  routes  are  rearranged  to  form  neighbor- 
hood-oriented radial  networks,  each  focus- 
sing at  an  appropriate  Intermodal  transfer 
station.  As  a  result,  within  a  year  It  Is  ex* 
pected  that  some  26.000  nexc  rides  dally  will 
be  generated  and  at  least  another  140,000 
per  day  will  have  changed  their  mode  of 
travel  to  ride  tlie  new  lines  for  a  shorter  Jour- 
ney time. 

Fifty-four  bus  route  changes  were  made 
to  contact  the  new  stations.  For  example, 
seven  CTA  bus  lines  are  routed  to  the  95th 
station,  while  ten  are  routed  to  the  Jefferson 
Park  station.  Formerly,  only  two  served  each 
location. 

Bus  routes  changed  to  feed  the  new  rapid 
transit  lines  are  In  many  cases  shortened 
yielding  Important  Incidental  Improvement 
in  dependability  and  regularity.  For  example, 
no  longer  will  service  on  North  Michigan 
Avenue  be  disrupted  by  a  ball  game  break 
in  the  peak  of  the  afternoon  rush.  Service 
uu  Milwaukee  Avenue  north  of  Jefferson  Park 
won't  be  short-changed,  as  It  was  In  the 
past,  by  congestion  on  Washington  Street  or 
a  parade  downtown. 

Off-street  bus  turnarounds  are  provided  for 
Intermodal  transfer  at  the  most  Important 
stations  on  the  new  projects.  At  others,  buses 
stop  In  front  of  station  accesses  provided  on 
each  side  of  the  expressway  overpass,  or  pas- 
sengers use  marked  crosswalks  protected  by 
traffic  signals. 

The  current  series  of  projects  began  with 
an  extension  of  the  Englewood  line  only 
about  one  quarter  mile  In  length.  The  major 
aspect  of  this  project  was  to  provide  an  ade- 
quate Intermodal  transfer  station  facility, 
not  possible  at  the  original  terminal  becau.se 
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of  street  access  and  property  limitations. 
Much  attention  was  given  to  Improved 
amenities  for  passengers  and  to  better  han- 
dling of  trains  as  compared  to  the  previous 
terminal  which  had  been  •temporary"  for 
60  years! 

The  Dan  Ryan  line  la  an  extension  of  the 
present  Lake  rapid  Uanslt  route  from  Chi- 
cago's historic  Loop  via  expressway  median 
strip  to  the  south  side  of  the  city.  A  trip 
over  the  20.5  miles  between  Harlem 'Lake 
and  95  Dan  Ryan  Is  made  In  only  41  to  45 
minutes  with  'A'  and  "B"  express  service. 
The  new  route  Is  the  first  rapid  transit 
through  service  between  the  south  and  west 
sides  of  the  city  and  eases  the  travel  burdens 
of  many  who  are  employed  outside  the  cen- 
tral business  district. 

The  95th  street  terminal  represents  a 
unique  solution  for  a  major  transfer  facility, 
being  contained  wholly  within  the  express- 
way right-of-way.  It  Is  built  over  the  outside 
slopes  adjacent  to  the  shoulders  of  the  road- 
ways, and  on  a  new  bridge  across  the  high- 
way 300  feet  north  of  95th  street.  CTA. 
Suburban  and  Greyhound  buses  circulate 
around  the  station  providing  passengers  di- 
rect access  to  the  rapid  transit  faciUties.  At 
69th  station  a  similar  exclusive  bus  bridge 
was  built. 

Even  the  car  storage  yard  and  maintenance 
shop  at  the  end  of  the  line  was  squeezed  Into 
expressway  median  space. 

The  Kennedy  line  U  an  extension  of  the 
West-Northwest  rapid  transit  route  about 
five  miles  northwest  from  Logan  Square. 
About  *i  of  the  extension  is  in  expressway 
median  and  tbe  remainder  Is  In  subway. 
'A'  and  'B'  skip-stop  express  service  is  being 
operated.  Under  this  plan,  used  on  most 
Chicago  rapid  transit  lines,  stations  with 
heavy  traffic  are  designated  'AB'  stations; 
lighter  stations  are  successively  'A'  or  'B' 
stations  and  alternate  'A'  and  'B'  trains 
make  the  corresponding  skip-stops.  As  ap- 
plied to  the  Kennedy  extension  the  plan 
doubles  the  average  distance  between  sta- 
tion stops  and  decreases  travel  time  20*;; . 
The  most  extensive  and  comprehensive  In- 
termodal Interchange  on  Chicago's  new 
projects  Is  at  Jefferson  Park  station,  which 
Is  served  by  a  dozen  city  and  suburban  bus 
routes,  the  Chicago  &  North  Western  Rail- 
way as  well  as,  of  course,  rapid  transit  trains 
to  the  city  center  and  beyond  to  two  Impor- 
tant west  suburban  destinations.  Here  the 
railroad  lies  t>etween  the  rapid  transit  in 
the  Kennedy  median  and  Milwaukee  Avenue. 
The  bus  terminal  Is  on  land  connected  to 
the  railroad  and  rapid  transit  platforms  by 
a  pasageway  under  the  railway  and  over  tbe 
southbound  expressway  lane.  There  are  two 
separata  bus  loops,  each  with  eight  lanea. 
Ultimate  extension  of  rapid  transit  to  the 
passenger  terminals  at  O'Hare  International 
airport  was  anticipated  In  the  planning  for 
the  Kennedy  project,  as  It  was  in  the  design 
of  the  expressway  Itself.  However,  the  short 
supply  of  both  city  and  federal  funding  and 
the  urgency  of  spending  what  was  available 
to  meet  the  highest  priority  transit  needs 
throughout  the  city  made  Jefferson  Park  the 
logical  terminal  at  this  stage.  Although  the 
North  Western  Railway,  which  claimed  that 
rapid  transit  to  O'Hare  would  irreparably 
damage  Its  suburban  service  through  rider 
diversion,  threatened  to  block  the  whole 
project  until  CTA  agreed  not  to  operate  In 
the  median  beyond  Jefferson  Park,  the  de- 
cision to  build  rail  only  that  far  had  already 
been  reached. 

However,  under  a  project  sponsored  by  the 
Mayor's  Office  of  Cultural  and  Economic  De- 
velopment, the  Immediate  need  for  direct 
service  from  O'Hare  to  Jefferson  Park  Is  be- 
ing tested  by  an  entirely  new  non-stop  btis 
route,  thus  adding  our  highest  level  of  In- 
termodal Unk. 

Greyhound  buses,  which  originate  Id  Its 
downtown  station  (with  grade-separated  ac- 
cess) now  emerge  from  the  expressway  to  tisa 


Jefferson  Park,  Skokie  Swift  and  95th  as 
satellite  stations.  Some  suburban  buses  ter- 
minate at  95th  or  Jefferson  Park  Instead  of 
continuing  into  slow-moving  central  area 
streets. 

One  type  of  Intermodal  Interface  yet  to 
be  developed  on  the  Dan  Ryan  and  Ken- 
nedy extensions  is  Park  'n'  Ride.  With  the 
exception  of  the  Englewood  project,  there 
is  no  new  parking  iivallable  Initially  on  the 
new  Chicago  projects.  It  Is  planned  that  this 
deficiency  should  be  overcome  In  a  next 
phase  with  modest  parking  lots  at  key  sta- 
tions, and  a  later  phase  with  high  capacity 
facilities  at  terminals,  which  by  that  time 
are  likely  to  l)e  farther  out  than  the  present 
ones. 

Additional  car  requirements  imposed  by 
the  Dan  Ryan  and  Kennedy  extensions  are 
being  met  by  an  order  of  150  stainless  steel 
cars  now  being  delivered.  These  silver  sky 
liners  are  notable  for  the  panoramic  win- 
dows usually  found  only  In  special  sight- 
seeing equipment. 

In  the  Northwest  Passage  project,  the 
Clinton  'L'  station  of  the  Lake-Dan  Ryan 
route  Is  being  linked  with  the  terminal  of  the 
North  Western  Railway  by  a  shortcut  pas- 
sageway with  escalators.  This  will  afford  sub- 
xirban  railroad  passengers  broad  distribu- 
tion throughout  the  central  business  district 
and  beyond  Into  the  south  and  west  sides 
of  Chicago. 

The  construction  of  each  of  the  major 
projects  was  completed  within  three  years 
from  approval  of  the  respective  grants  by 
the  federal  government. 

ILL-UTG.  project,  HUD  approval.  In  service 
First,  Englewood,  6,'6/66,  5,  6  69. 
Fourth,  Dan  Ryan,  3/13/67,  9/28/69. 
Second,  Kennedy,  3/13/67,  2 '1/70. 
Third,  Northwest  Passage,  6 '23/67,  Est. 
6  11/70. 

Fifth,  150  cars,  6  12  68.  Est.  6/  /70. 
This   accomplishment    is   made   more   re- 
markable by  the  fact  that  all  of  the  projects 
were  In  progress  at  the  same  time. 

An  Important  part  of  the  preliminary 
planning  work  for  all  the  projecte  was  the 
series  of  traffic  estimates  and  related  cost/ 
benefit  studies.  Although  there  had  been 
several  line  relocation  projects  through  the 
years,  the  last  previous  rapid  transit  exten- 
sion within  Chicago  was  completed  In  1907, 
so  there  was  no  cle.^r  precedent  to  guide 
traffic  estimates.  Ne\  — theless  the  results  to 
this  writing  Indicate  reasonable  expectation 
of  meeting  the  traffic  projections. 

The  Dan  Ryan  extension  after  about  six 
months  of  service  is  providing  about  82,000 
rides  per  weekday,  which  Is  86rc  of  the  one- 
year  goal. 

The  Kennedy  extension  after  less  than 
three  months  is  now  about  53.000  per  week- 
day, which  Is  76 ''e  of  the  one-year  goal. 

Planning  of  the  new  Chicago  projects  was 
a  comprehensive  coordinated  effort  of  the 
City  of  Chicago,  the  Chicago  Area  Trans- 
portation Study,  the  Northeastern  Illinois 
Planning  Commission  and  the  Chicago  Tran- 
sit Authority.  Construction  was  sponsored  by 
the  City  of  Chicago  and  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Transportation  under  urban  mass  trans- 
portation programs  initiated  In  the  last  few 
years. 

The  combination  of  these  diverse  view- 
points, we  believe,  has  led  to  even  better 
utilization  of  the  best  qualities  of  each  mode 
of  travel  to  provide  the  urban  transporta- 
tion system  needed  for  Chicago  In  the  19706. 


ents  right  in  my  own  oflSce,  this  is  Na- 
tional Secretary  Week. 

Thus  I  come  to  this  Chamber  today  to 
profess  my  profoimd  appreciation  for 
God's  handiwork  in  creating  the  secre- 
tary, and  to  urge  all  Senators  to  join  me 
in  a  special  salute  to  the  Capitol  Hill 
variety  of  that  species. 

I  urge  this  for  two  reasons. 

First,  it  is  prudent  to  salute  them. 
There  are  more  of  them  than  there  are  of 
us.  The  spirit  of  women's  liberation  is 
abroad  in  the  land  and,  for  all  we  know, 
some  of  those  demure  creatures  in  the 
offices  have  been  out  practicing  karate  in 
their  copious  spare  time,  the  better  to 
avenge  themselves  for  centuries  of  what 
today  Is  called  male  chauvinism. 

Second,  we  should  love,  honor,  and 
cherish  our  secretaries  during  National 
Secretary  Week,  and  maybe  even  into  the 
middle  of  next  week,  because  they  are 
such  cheerful  and  vital  parts  of  any 
functioning  office. 

So  to  those  who  say  "Three  cheers  for 
secretaries!"  I  say  "Yea,  verily,"  type  it 
in  triplicate,  and  file  under  the  appropri- 
ate headings. 


TRIBUTE  TO  CONGRESSIONAL  SEC- 
RETARIES ON  OCCASION  OF  NA- 
TIONAL SECRETARY  WEEK 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  as  I  have 
been  reminded — constantly,  not  to  men- 
tion aggressively — by  a  slew  of  constitu- 


DENVER— LEADING  TRAINING  CEN- 
TER POR  PILOTS  OP  MODERN  JET 
AIRCRAFT 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  and  proud  to  note  that  Denver, 
Colo.,  is  serving  as  a  leading  training 
center  for  pilots  learning  to  fly  the  most 
modem  Jet  aircraft. 

The  training  takes  place  at  an  instal- 
lation run  by  United  Air  Lines.  An  in- 
teresting article  concerning  this  center 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Star  on 
March  25,  and  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  this  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

(From  the  Washington  Star,  Mar.  25.  1970) 

UAL  Pilot  Center:   Crews  or  22  Adujkes 

Trained  at  Denver 

(By  Dean  C.  MlUer) 

New  Tork. — Japanese  plloU  go  to  school 
In  Denver  to  brush  up  on  their  skills  and 
to  learn  how  to  fly  the  big  new  Jets. 

The  »30-mllllon  United  Air  Lines  flight 
training  center  at  SUpleton  Airport  is  some- 
thing like  a  United  Nations  with  wings. 
Business  executives  and  corporate  pilots 
from  the  Congo,  West  Germany  and  Pitts- 
burgh go  there  to  learn  to  fly  the  LearJet 
and  other  company-sized  planes.  Dancer 
Danny  Kaye  and  Golfer  Arnold  Palmer,  who 
fly  their  own  planes  for  business  reasons, 
also  drop  In  for  bnish  up  work  or  jtist  to 
kibitz  with  Glenn  Allred,  manager  of  alr- 
Une  and  corporate  flight  training  activities 
for  United. 

"We  think  this  Is  a  growing  segment  of  the 
airlines  business."  said  Allred  In  a  recent 
trip  to  New  York,  "and  we're  out  to  get 
business." 

MAJOR   TRAINING   CENTER 

Last  year  the  UAL  center  trained  the 
crevre  of  22  other  airlines,  including  11  for- 
eign carriers.  It  put  175  corporate  pilots 
from  52  companies,  10  from  overseas,  through 
the  paces  of  handling  a  LearJet.  Another  107 
flight  personnel  from  87  companies  \mder- 
went  special  training.  Compejiles  like  An- 
heuser  Busch.  Boise  Cascade,  Federated  De- 
partment Stores  and  Trlmof  Fertilizers  of 
Johannesburg,  South  Africa,  put  In  time  at 
the  UAL  center  and  get  paid  for  it. 
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United  collected  t2  million  in  trdlning 
fees  from  outside  companies  aside  from  giv- 
ing 922  nulllon  worth  training  to  it«  own 
crews.  United  captains  must  take  refresher 
courses  every  six  months. 

"We're  projecting  a  •3-milllon  intake  from 
other  companies  this  yeAr."  said  Allred.  a 
pilot  for  29  years. 

One  reason  for  the  optimism  is  the  need 
for  training  on  ihe  big  new  Boeing  747.  Three 
Japan  Air  Lines  crewmen  began  747  training 
at  the  center  on  March  23  and  other  JAL 
crews  will  follow.  BninilT  also  will  get  its  747 
training  at  the  UAL  center. 

Tuition  is  e.xpenslve.  aboui  1 1 1.000  per 
man  on  the  747.  That  is  figured  on  the  basis 
of  a  three  man  crew,  training  (or  28  days  and 
getting  32  hotirs  of  simulator  time  and  six 
of  actual  flight  time.  Simulator  time  goes  for 
•360  per  hour.  It  soars  to  $3,200  per  hour 
when  tlie  students  actually  fly  the  big  bird 

TVrriON    IS    EXPENSIVE 

Expenses  also  rxin  high.  Inaumnce  un  the 
•22-million  plane  is  expensive.  Instructor 
time,  fuel,  coet  of  the  plane  itself,  mainte- 
nance crews  and  the  like  run  Into  big  money. 

Even  training  on  the  737  doesn't  come 
cheap.  It  costs  9800  per  hotir  Learjet  lessons 
go  for  >500  per  hour. 

To  offer  training  in  so  many  different 
planes  requires  a  tremendous  amount  of 
equipment  at  the  center.  UAL  has  923  mil- 
lion  invested  in  its  16  all-jet  simulators,  nine 
cockpit  procedure  trainers  in  ,\ddltlon  to  a 
standby  fleet  of  12  planes. 

"When  you  consider  that  an  Hirllne  spends 
about  tlO.OOO  training  each  pilot,  and  an- 
other 990.000  keeping  him  brushed  up  during 
his  career, "  said  Allred.  "you  get  an  idea  of 
why  we  think  we're  in  a  growth  business. 
Consider  all  the  companies  which  a-e  going 
in  for  flying  and  you  know  you  are  " 


.ONE-THOUSAND- DAY  DELAY  IN 
^         TRIAL  OF  H.  RAP  BROWN 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  on  July 
24.  1967,  H.  Rap  Brown  made  an  in- 
cendiary speech  in  Cambridge.  Md.  He 
urged  burning  Aova  America,  and  sug- 
gested that  his  listeners  might  begin  the 
job  right  there  in  Cambridge.  That  night 
rioting  and  arson  did  $300,000  worth  of 
damage  in  Cambridge.  In  August  1967, 
Mr.  Brown  was  indicted  by  a  Dorchester 
Coimty  grand  jui-y  on  charges  of  incite- 
ment to  riot,  incitement  to  ai^on.  and 
arson. 

Last  Monday,  there  was  another  de- 
velopment in  the  interminable  process  of 
trying  to  bring  Mr.  Brown  to  trial  in 
nearby  Maryland. 

The  development  was  another  failure 
to  get  the  trial  underway.  This  would 
hardly  be  news — such  failures  are  de- 
pressingly  common — but  it  is  worth  not- 
ing for  one  reason. 

This  delay  came  exactly  1.000  days 
since  H.  Rap  Brown  made  his  famous 
visit  to  Cambridge  back  in  1967. 

Yesterday  the  trial  was  postponed 
again— for  the  eighth  or  ninth  time — 
depending  on  whose  count  you  accept — 
until  at  least  next  Monday.  Then,  or 
some  time  thereafter,  a  three-judge 
panel  from  the  Fourth  Circuit  will  hear 
argiunents  on  the  defense  contention 
that  the  State  of  Maryland  is  violating 
Mr.  Brown's  rights. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  concerned 
about  the  details  of  the  arguments  being 
advanced  over  the  years  by  the  proeecu- 
tion  or  the  defense.  I  am  concerned  with 
the  way  the  current  state  of  our  judicial 


system  causes  a  case  such  as  this  to  be 
strung  out  over  many  years. 

For  over  1.000  days  Mr.  Brown's  team 
of  lawyers  has  managed  to  spare  him  the 
inconvenience  of  coming  to  trial.  This 
has  been  the  special  handiwork  of  Mr. 
William  M.  Kunstler.  who  divides  his 
time  between  inciting  crimes  and  defeat- 
ing attempts  to  prosecute  persons  ac- 
cused of  crimes. 

For  a  number  of  weeks  there  has  been 
much  disingenuoas  talk  from  Kiuistler 
about  how  anxious  he  was  to  find  a  Mary- 
land community  suitable  for  a'trtal.  But 
the  other  day.  Mr.  Kunstler  revealed 
what  has  t)een  apparent  to  the  ti-ained 
observer  right  along — Mr.  Kunstler  said 
that  even  if  he  knew  where  Mr.  Brown  is 
hiding,  he  would  not  bring  his  client  into 
court. 

Kunstler  thinks  the  climate  of  opinion 
in  Mar>'land  is  so  corrupted  and  threat- 
ening that  it  would  be  risky  to  the  physi- 
cal safety  of  Mr.  Blown  to  ask  him  to 
enter  the  State. 

This  is  patent  nonsense  But  it  is  part 
of  the  current  strategy  to  get  the  case 
shifted  from  a  State  court  to  a  Federal 
court.  The  case  is  now  tenuously  lodged 
in  a  Baltimore  Federal  court,  pending  a 
ruling  by  a  Federal  Judge  as  to  whether 
it  shall  remain  there  or  go  back  to  a 
State  court  in  Ellicott  City.  Senators  re- 
call that  it  landed  in  Ellicott  City  after 
it  was  moved  from  Bel  Air,  where  it  ar- 
rived after  being  moved  from  Cambridge. 

Approximately  5  weeks  ago  I  spoke  to 
the  Senate  about  the  tortured  attempts 
to  bring  Mr.  Brown  to  justice.  At  that 
time  I  voiced  the  fear  that  radical  Left- 
ists may  have  hit  upon  a  new  way  of 
avoiding  trial  and  punislunent  for  their 
sundry  forms  of  misbehavior.  The  new 
tactic  is  stunningly  simple:  Tliey  refuse 
to  come  to  trial  or.  failing  that,  they 
turn  the  courtroom  into  a  circus  and  re- 
fuse to  allow  the  trial  to  proceed. 

This  last  was  the  technique  adopted 
by  Mr.  Kunstler's  defendants  in  the  Chi- 
cago conspiracy  trial.  It  worked  so  well 
that  seven  of  the  conspirators  are  roam- 
ing the  counti-y  giving  lectures,  publish- 
ing t>ooks.  inciting  riots,  and  making 
money  fist  over  glove. 

So  far  it  appears  that  Mr.  Brown  will 
not  have  to  go  to  all  the  trouble  of  dis- 
rupting a  courtroom.  On  the  evidence  of 
the  past  1.000  days,  Mr.  Brown  may  never 
see  the  inside  of  a  courtioom. 

Many  bad  consequences  can  result  if 
radical  defendants  are  allowed  to  escape 
trial  and  punishment.  For  example,  this 
may  have  unfortunate  consequences  with 
regard  to  police  behavior. 

Let  us  be  very  candid.  The  last  5  years 
have  t>een  very  difficult  years  for  police- 
men. They  have  been  confronted  with 
extremely  explosive  mob  situations — 
.some  of  which  have  posed  military  prob- 
lems rather  than  police  problems. 

Further,  there  have  been  instances 
when  the  police  have  used  excessive 
force  in  dealing  with  these  situations. 
When  this  has  happened  the  good  name 
of  the  American  policeman  has  suffered, 
and  so  has  respect  for  the  enforcement 
of  law. 

There  are  several  possible  explana- 
tions for  these  few  instances  of  police 
excesses,  but  one  thing  is  clear.  The  po- 


lice often  feel  that  the  individuals  who 
are  making  their  lives  so  unpleasant  and 
.so  dangerous  will  never  be  punished  by 
the  due  process  of  law. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  very  dangerous 
for  any  part  of  the  citizenry  to  become 
convinced  that  persons  who  flagrantly 
bieak  the  law  are  going  to  indefinitely 
delay  any  day  of  reckoning  in  court.  It  is^ 
doubly  danpeious  when  the  police  be- 
come convinced  that  this  is  so. 

When  this  happens,  the  police  feel  a 
.strong  temptation  to  take  on  the  pun- 
ishing function  of  the  law.  This  is  an  in- 
tolerable usui-patioii  of  a  fimction  which 
properly  belongs  to  persons  and  institu- 
tions other  than  the  police. 

To  say  that  the  policeman's  tempta- 
tion is  understandable  is  not  to  say  that 
it  is  pardonable  for  the  policeman  to 
yield  to  that  temptation.  Yielding  to  that 
temptation  is  an  unconscionable  viola- 
tion of  police  professionalism,  and  a 
grave  thi-eat  to  law  and  order. 

Nevertheless,  we  all  should  be  worried 
when  we  see  an  instance  such  as  the  ca.se 
of  Mr.  Brown,  wherein  the  fears  of  the 
poUce  seem  to  be  conflrmed. 

Theie  is  gi-eat  concern  In  some  circles 
that  the  youth  of  the  Nation  will  get  the 
impression  that  the  "system"  does  not 
work.  In  some  circles  there  is  even  a  tend- 
ency to  violence  on  the  part  of  young 
people  when  they  believe  the  "system  "  is 
liot  working. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  there 
are  other  Americans  beside  young  people 
who  have  moments  when  they  doubt 
whether  the  "system"  will  work.  And  it 
is  important  to  remember  that  frustra- 
tion can  lead  to  violence  among  various 
groups  of  Americans  when  they  feel  that 
some  part  of  the  "system" — for  example, 
the  courts — Is  not  functioning. 

For  this  reason  let  us  hope  that  the 
depressing  example  of  the  Brown  episode 
soon  becomes  the  encouraging  example 
of  a  trial  conducted  according  to  due 
process. 

FUTURE  OF  THE  US.  SPACE 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  on  April 
18  on  his  way  to  Honolulu,  President 
Nixon  discussed  the  future  of  the  U.S. 
space  program  at  length  with  Dr. 
Thomas  O.  Paine,  the  NASA  Administra- 
tor. Excerpts  of  the  President's  views  ex- 
pressed during  this  conversation  have 
appeared  in  the  press  in  the  last  few  days, 
but  so  that  these  views  are  placed  in 
proper  context,  I  ask  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Record  the  complete 
statement  by  Dr.  Paine  on  his  conversa- 
tion with  the  President. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Statement  or  Da.  Thomas  O.  Painx.  NASA 

AOMINIST«ATOR.    APRIL    19.    1970 

During  the  flight  to  Honolulu  yesterday 
I  had  an  opportunity  to  spend  an  hour  and 
a  half  with  President  Nixon  talking  about 
the  future  of  the  U.S.  space  program.  The 
President  has  authorized  me  to  tell  you 
alx>ut  the  conversation,  and  I  would  like  to 
share  a  few  of  his  thoughu  with  you  tonight. 

The  President  reiterated  his  strongest  sup- 
port for  a  vigorous,  on-going  program  and 
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particularly  In  manned  space  fUght.  We  will 
press  on.  he  said,  in  the  exploration  of  the 
moon  and  eventually  explore  the  planets. 

There  will  be  those,  the  President  said,  who 
win  seise  upon  this  accident  as  an  oppor- 
tunity to  call  for  a  slowdown  or  a  turning 
back:  but,  he  said,  we  are  not  the  kind  of 
people  whose  purpose  Is  diverted  by  adversity 
or  setback.  We  have  set  a  good  course,  a 
forward  course,  he  added,  and  we  will  not 
falter  In  our  resolve. 

During  the  past  few  months  I  have  visited 
a  number  of  countries  on  the  President's 
behalf  to  express  to  sdentiflc  and  space 
leaders  the  President's  strong  desire  for  all 
nations  to  share  In  the  exploration  of  space. 
I  briefed  the  President  on  my  recent  trips 
to  Bonn,  London,  Ottawa,  Canberra,  and 
Tokyo,  and  he  was  pleased  to  hear  that  other 
nations  were  considering  new  ways  to  co- 
operate with  us  in  very  tangible  ventures. 
He  told  me  that  we  should  continue  these 
efforts  and  that  he  was  particularly  gratified 
by  the  messages  of  good  will  and  support  that 
he  received  from  scores  of  nations  during  the 
Apollo  13  mission. 

I  told  the  President  of  our  plans  for  a 
thorough  review  of  the  Apollo  13  accident. 
He  once  again  expressed  his  confidence  In. 
and  his  admiration  for.  the  NASA  organiza- 
tion, and  he  said  that  these  men  and  women. 
Joining  with  our  colleagues  ia  other  Gov- 
ernment agencies,  in  Industrial  plants,  and 
on  college  campuses  would  find  a  solution, 
fix  the  problem,  and  set  forth  again. 

I  told  the  President  that  I  cannot  yet  set  a 
firm  schedule  for  the  Apollo  14  mission  and 
as  soon  as  the  Apollo  13  review  board  has 
completed  its  review  of  the  accident  and  we 
know  that  we  are  ready  to  apply  the  lessons 
of  Apollo  13  to  the  next  mission,  fix  the 
equipment,  and  vmderstand  the  procedures, 
we  will  announce  the  launch  date  for 
ApoUo  14. 

Finally,  the  President  was  pleased  to  see 
an  enthusiastic  flight  crew  in  Hawaii,  but 
they  are  tired,  and  he  told  me  to  go  easy  on 
the  debrleflngs  and  to  give  Jim  and  Fred 
and  Jack  some  well-deserved  rest  and  re- 
laxation. The  President  generously  offered 
the  use  of  Government  facilities  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  I  expressed  my  deep  appreciation 
for  his  thoughtfulness,  and  I  have  passed 
this  on  to  the  Apollo  13  crew. 

We  in  NASA  heartily  agree  they  have 
earned  all  the  vacation  we  can  give  them. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  read  this  report  of  the  con- 
versation between  the  President  and  Dr. 
Paine.  I  am  especially  pleased  to  note  Dr, 
Paine's  report  that  other  nations  are 
now  considering  ways  to  increase  cooper- 
ation with  the  United  States  in  space 
exploration. 

Such  added  cooperation  is  much  to  be 
desired.  In  this  regard,  I  would  like  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  a  most 
interesting  comment  from  an  editorial  in 
the  distinguished  British  weekly,  the 
Economist,  dated  April  13 : 

During  the  long  hours,  the  world,  listen- 
ing to  reports  of  deteriorating  conditions  in- 
side the  spaceship,  hearing  the  edge  creep 
Into  Lovell's  professionally  cool  voice,  has 
had  plenty  of  time  to  think  about  whether 
the  Americans  should  any  longer  be  left  to 
carry  the  whole  burden  of  pioneering  space, 
or  whether  they  do  not  need  at  least  a  token 
moral  support  from  other  countries  to  en- 
courage them  In  what  they  are  doing — some- 
thing more  positive  than  taking  their  tele- 
vision programs  from  space,  and  placing 
rescue  ships  at  the  American's  disposal.  That 
answer,  at  least,  ought  not  to  be  In  doubt. 

This  statement  by  the  Economist  does, 
I  believe,  add  emphasis  to  the  point  that 
the  UjS.  ^ace  i>rogram  benefits  many 
nations  and  peoples — it  is  truly  an  effort 


for  all  mankind — and  thus  the  United 
States  might  feel  more  willing  and  able 
to  bear  the  cost  of  this  wonderfvd  pro- 
gram if  it  received  some  more  support 
from  other  nations. 

Mr.  President,  when  the  Apollo  13  mis- 
sion made  its  safe  return  to  earth  last 
week,  I  issued  a  statement  expressing 
some  of  my  thoughts  on  the  space  pro- 
gram— its  past,  its  present,  its  purposes, 
and  its  future.  I  have  been  associated  in- 
timately with  the  program  since  I  first 
became  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  in  1959. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  tlie  statement  which  I  made 
last  week  may  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Success  or  Apollo  13 
The  safe  return  of  astronauts  Lovell.  Haise. 
and  Swigert  was  a  joyous  event  for  all  Amer- 
icans,  and   for  prayerful   people   the   world 
over. 

It  Is  simply  not  possible  to  find  words  ade- 
quate to  the  task  of  praising  these  men.  Suf- 
fice It  to  say  that  they  gave  the  world  a 
glimpse  of  the  greatness  of  real  men  locked 
in  combat  against  a  hostile  environment. 

I  think  it  is  appropriate  to  pause  a  moment 
today  and  examine  once  again  the  many 
benefits  we— and  the  world— derive  from  our 
vigorous  program  of  manned  space  explora- 
tion. 

Bismarck  was  so  bewildered  by  the  Amer- 
ican ability  to  get  Into  tight  scrapes— and 
then  escape  unharmed — that  he  was  moved 
to  declare:  "God  must  love  drunks,  babies 
and  the  United  States." 

Well,  surely  God  was  looking  after  the 
astronauts.  But  they  were  also  looking  after 
themselves. 

They  displayed  one  absolutely  American 
virtue — splendid  Yankee  know-how.  Paced 
with  the  desperate  necessity  to  Improvise 
breathing  equipment,  they  used  odds  and 
ends— including  the  plastic  wrapper  from  a 
piece  of  clothing — to  construct  a  gadget  that 
does  add  new  luster  to  the  idea  of  a  "Rube 
Goldberg  invention." 

There  Is  a  big  moral  In  this  small  facet  of 
Apollo  13.  It  Is  quite  possible  that  we  learned 
as  much  about  space,  and  space  craft,  from 
this  difficult  Apollo  13  mission  than  we  have 
learned  from  any  other  to  date. 

Apollo  13,  far  from  being  the  faUure,  Is  a 
many-faceted  triumph.  This  Is  not  really  sur- 
prUlng.  The  social  return  from  space  explora- 
tion has  always  been  enormous. 

The  yield  in  scientific  knowledge  about  our 
universe  is  t>eyond  the  dreams  of  all  prior 
generations  of  scientists.  Our  dedicated  pur- 
suit of  this  knowledge  reaffirms  our  dedica- 
tion to  the  principles  of  enlightened  respect 
for  truth. 

Further,  Americans  are  Increasingly  well- 
aware  of  how  much  they  have  gained  from 
technological  spin-offs  from  the  space  pro- 
gram. One  can  hardly  overestimate  the 
myriad  social  t)enefits  these  have  brought. 

But  perhaps  we  have  not  given  sufficient 
attention  to  another  kind  of  benefit  we — and 
other  peoples — receive  from  the  space  effort. 
Beyond  the  intellectual  and  nMterlal  gains 
from  the  space  program  there  Is  a  moral  and 
spiritual  gain. 

This  gain  Is  hard  to  express,  and  Impos- 
sible to  quantify,  but  It  Is  nevertheless  very 
real.  It  Is  a  gain  for  the  American  commtmlty, 
and  for  the  world  community. 

I  wotild  venture  to  guess  that  the  flight  of 
ApoUo  13  has  given  to  Americans — and  to  the 
world — something  more  precious  than  we  ever 
thought  could  be  brought  merely  from  a 
voyage  of  exploration. 


What  these  three  astronauts  brought  us 
was  new  knowledge  of  the  most  precious  sort. 
They  brought  new  knowledge  of  the  human 
spirit. 

By  their  own  bravery  they  showed  the 
world  again  what  resources  the  individual 
has  when  faced  with  an  extreme  challenge. 
By  the  splendid  moral  support  they  re- 
ceived from  all  the  worlds  peoples,  they 
demonstrated  the  common  humanity  which 
transcends — and  will  outlive — the  political 
divisions  that  divide  the  planet. 

The  outpouring  of  prayers  and  concern 
from  around  the  world  has  been  astonishing, 
gratifying,  and  Instructive.  It  has  demon- 
strated another  ancillary  value  of  the  spece 
effort.  It  has  shown  how  the  personal  heroism 
of  a  relatively  few  men,  supported  by  the 
technological  competence  and  steadfast  back- 
ing of  a  great  nation,  can  win  the  admiration 
of  men  and  women  everywhere. 

The  multi-national  gathering  of  rescue 
ships  in  the  Pacific,  and  anywhere  else  they 
are  needed,  has  produced  a  temporary  comity 
among  nations. 

Of  course,  this  comity  Is  a  gossamer  thing. 
It  cannot  erase  the  real  differences  that  now 
divide  the  family  of  man.  But  any  moment 
of  harmony  and  common  concern  in  this 
troubled  world  Is  precious,  and  anything  that 
produces  such  a  moment  Is  to  be  cherished 
by  all  mankind. 

The  space  programs  has  allowed  all  human 
beings  to  feel  and  demonstrate  once  again 
the  common  ties  of  sympathy  that  unite 
mankind.  The  numbing  fear  and  desperate 
hope  which  the  world  felt  while  the  astro- 
nauts fought  their  fight  were.  In  their  very 
humanness,  powerful  reminders  of  the  com- 
mon humanity  of  all  peoples. 

Back  at  the  beginning  of  the  1960s  there 
was  much  talk  about  the  bold  exploration  of 
"new  frontiers."  The  words  belong  to  John 
P.  Kennedy.  The  space  program  which  he  did 
so  much  to  advance  Is  a  clear  conunltment  to 
the  Idea  of  exploring  new  frontiers.  Indeed, 
rarely  has  there  been  such  a  successful 
translation  of  political  rhetoric  Into  prac- 
tical and  successful  programs. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  understood  this.  His 
call  for  Americans  to  lead  the  "strenuous  life" 
represented  his  understanding  of  the  fact 
that  national  greatness  depends  on  a  clti- 
zenr>-  that  hungers  for  challenges. 

John  F.  Kennedy  understood  this.  His  con- 
stant emphasis  of  national  "vigor"  repre- 
sented his  understanding  of  the  fact  that  a 
nation  that  does  not  thrive  on  vigorous  exer- 
tions will  not  thrive  at  all. 

There  will  tindoubtedly  be  some  men  of 
small  soul  and  constricted  vision  who  cannot 
comprehend  the  moral  significance  of  the 
space  program.  They  will  look  at  this  most 
recent  trliunph  of  the  human  spirit  and 
wonder  merely  if  It  Is  not  slowing  the  march 
of  urban  renewal,  or  some  other  personally 
favored  enterprise. 

Perhaps  these  persons  can  be  reached  with 
this  single  argument.  Of  course  we  face  many 
challenges  here  on  earth.  Of  course  they  wiU 
not  be  solved  without  a  large  and  steady 
commitment.  And  even  with  such  a  commit- 
ment, the  tests  will  be  severe  and  the  sacri- 
fices painful. 

But  none  of  this  will  be  possible — not  the 
commitment,  not  the  steadfastness,  not  the 
capacity  for  sacrifice — U  we  lose  our  appetite 
for  rigorous  exertions. 

For  this  reason  we  must  not  panic  in  the 
face  of  Apollo  13's  difficulties.  We  must  not 
be  led  to  abandon  manned  space  flights. 

Yesterday  a  Navy  Jet  and  an  Air  Force  Jet 
collided  In  midair  over  North  Carolina.  Six 
men  died  In  this  accident.  Such  accidents  are 
not  common,  but  nor  are  they  unknown.  No 
one  Is  complacent  about  them.  But  no  one 
thinks  accidents  can  be  entirely  eliminated 
from  the  many  fUght  training  programs  and 
regular  operations  of  all  the  parts  of  the 
armed  services  which  tise  aircraft. 
Hazards — and  even  death — are  grim,  but 
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accepted  features  of  life  In  the  air  age.  But. 
It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  we  do  not  bear 
people  asking  that  we  abandon  the  use  o< 
airplanes  every  time  there  Is  an  alrt>orne  mis- 
hap. Yet  In  recent  days  we  have  he«rd  t-tlk 
to  the  effect  th«t  the  dlfflcultles  experienced 
by  Apollo  13  constitute  a  good  reason  for 
putting  an  end  to  manned  space  fUgbts. 

Our  three  astronauts  have  survived  a  nar- 
row brush  with  death.  Yet  the  only  time  they 
shjwed  even  a  flicker  of  emotion  was  when, 
upon  separating  from  the  service  module, 
they  !aw  the  extent  of  the  damage  their 
equipment  has  suffered. 

These  are  cool  men.  confident  men.  men 
enjoying  a  spiritual  self-sufficiency  that  em- 
bodies all  the  clitssic  heroic  virtues.  We  do 
not  honor  them,  we  do  nat  serve  the  nation, 
when  we  engage  In  a  lot  of  nervous  n.\tterlng 
about  putting  an  end  to  m.^nned  space  flights 
simply  because  three  heroes  were  called  upon 
to  display  heroism. 

From  the  space  program  Americans  g.iin  a 
re-afllrmjtion  of  their  continuing  capacity 
for  great  exertions  and  splendid  achieve- 
ments. They  gain  a  chance  to  demonstrate 
and  pay  tribute  to  the  most  noble  qualities 
of  the  human  suul — ingenuity,  comradeship 
and  courage. 

Hemingway  defined  courage  as  "grace  under 
pressure."  By  this  deflntlon — by  any  defini- 
tion— the  three  astronauts  have  written  a 
bright  new  chapter  in  the  history  of  .Ameri- 
can courage. 


S.  3759— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
TO  REMOVE  LIMITATION  TO  PER- 
MIT THE  SECRETARY  OP  THE 
NAVY  TO  SATISFY  CLAIMS  IN 
CONNECTION  WITH  CHESAPEAKE 
BAY   BRIDGE-TUNNEL   ACCIDENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  introduce  a  bill  and  ask  that  it  be 
appropriately  referred.  I  offer  this  leg- 
islation for  myself  and  for  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Spong).  Identical  legislation  will  be  in- 
troduced by  all  Members  of  the  Virginia 
delegation  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

The  legislation  concerns  the  accident 
of  a  naval  vessel  on  Janiiary  21.  1970, 
which  collided  with  the  Chesapeake  Bay 
Bridge  Tunnel  and  did  substantial  dam- 
age to  that  bridge- timnel.  There  Is  no 
doubt  that  the  Government  has  a  liabil- 
ity and  an  obligation  in  regard  to  this 
matter.  It  will  be  handled  in  the  appro- 
priate and  customary  manner. 

However,  this  legislation  is  necessary 
because  at  the  present  time  there  is  a 
limitation  of  $1  million  as  to  the  amount 
for  which  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may 
settle  claims  affecting  naval  vessels.  The 
damage  to  the  Chesapeake  Bay  Bridge- 
Tuimel  by  this  accident  has  not  been 
permanently  established  but  it  is  esti- 
mated to  be  about  $2.7  million. 

The  ptirpose  of  the  legislation  Is  to  re- 
move the  limitation  so  as  to  permit  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  after  all  the  facts 
have  been  esUblished.  to  Uke  action  to 
satisfy  Justified  claims  against  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Saxbe  ) .  The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3758) ,  to  remove  the  pres- 
ent $1  million  limitation  which  prevents 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  from  settling 
and  paying  the  claim  of  the  Chesapeake 
Bay  Bridge  and  Tunnel  District  arising 
out  of  the  collision  of  the  U.S.S.  Yancey 
with  the  bridge-tunnel  span.  Introduced 


by  Mr.  Byiid  of  Virginia,  for  himself  and 
Mr.  Spong.  was  received,  read  twice  by 
Its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  PRESIDENT 
TO  PROCLAIM  THE  LAST  FRIDAY 
OP  APRIL  1970  AS  "NATIONAL 
ARBOR  DAY" 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  251  to  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent to  proclaim  the  last  Friday  of  April 
1970  as  'National  Arbor  Day." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  state  to  Senators  that  this  matter  has 
been  cleared  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  third  reading  and  passage  of 
the  joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  251) 
w  as  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 


DRAFT  AND  THE  VOLUNTEER 
ARMED  FORCE 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Dole*.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  speech  by  him  on  the 
President's  message  on  the  draft  and  the 
volunteer  armed  force  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment by  Senator  Dole  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rzcoro.  as  follows: 

DaATT    AND   TWZ    VOLUNTKU 

AaMXo  FoaCK 
(By  Vfr.  Doi^) 

During  his  campaign  for  the  Presidency. 
Richard  Nixon  announced  his  support  for  the 
concept  of  a  volunteer  Army.  Soon  after  tak- 
ing oRlce.  he  appointed  a  Commission  to 
study  the  feaslbUlty  of  creating  such  a  force. 
On  February  31.  the  Gates  Commission  re- 
ported that  the  Interesu  of  the  Nation  would 
be  best  served  by  the  creation  of  an  all- 
volunteer  force. 

During  the  Ume  the  Commission  was 
studying  this  question.  President  NUon  for- 
warded several  recommendaUons  for  changes 
in  the  draft  system.  The  Congress  responded 
to  the  need  for  immediate  action  and  passed 
Ipglslation  restoring  to  the  President  the  dis- 
cretionary authority  to  determine  the  rela- 
tive order  for  induction  within  specific  age 
groups. 

Today.  President  NUon  took  another  Im- 
portant step  to  remove  the  unfairness  and 
discrimination  In  our  present  draft  system. 
Because  of  our  commitment  In  Southeast 
Asia,  he  declined  to  abolish  the  draft,  but 
stated  that  It  was  "the  objective  of  this 
administration"  to  reduce  draft  calls  to  zero. 
To  achieve  this  objective,  the  President  rec- 
ommended a  combination  of  financial  incen- 
tives and  Improved  enlistment  procedures.  Of 
particular  note  was  the  President's  directive 
to  give  new  emphasis  to  the  needs,  capabil- 
ities and  aspirations  of  all  military  personnel. 
Too  often,  the  Individual's  needs  and  desires 
are  disregarded,  which  ultimately  effects  the 
reenllstment  rate. 

Although  the  President  proposes  continua- 
tion of  the  draft,  he  has  recommended  sig- 
nificant changes  in  the  present  system.  Em- 


ployment and  paternity  deferments  will  b« 
abolished  by  Executive  order.  At  the  sanM 
time,  the  President's  request  for  discretionary 
authority  to  grant  student  deferments  will 
Insure  that  all  young  men  are  treated  equally. 

His  second  legislative  proposal  to  abolish 
quotas  and  establish  a  direct  national  call 
will  guarantee  that  the  system  applies  equi- 
tably nationwide. 

Of  course,  we  would  all  like  to  see  the  need 
for  a  draft  and  voluntary  army  cease  to  exist. 
But  the  realities  of  world  politics  will  not 
permit  this.  The  President  has  recognized 
these  realities  as  well  as  the  discouragement 
and  disillusionment  felt  by  many  young  peo- 
ple toward  the  present  system.  I  am  hopeful 
that  this  message,  along  with  the  actual  per- 
formance of  the  President,  will  demonstrate 
his  commitment  to  youth  and  the  vitality 
of  our  Institutions. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS  OP 
SENATORS 


GO  FLY  A  KITE? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
very  much  pleased  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  has  added  his  support  to 
the  campaign  to  repeal  one  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia's  most  inane  laws,  the 
prohibition  against  flying  kites  in  the 
city  of  Washington. 

The  freedom  to  go  fly  a  kite  is  one  of 
the  traditional  rites  of  spring  in  most 
parts  of  the  world — but  not  in  the  city 
of  Washington.  This  ridiculous  prohibi- 
tion, ensconced  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Code  for  over  60  years,  deprives 
Washington  residents  of  one  of  the  most 
itmocent  of  outdoor  pleasures.  It  threat- 
ens to  make  misdemeanants  of  young 
children.  It  distracts  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Police  and  the  Park  Police  from 
the  serious  business  of  combating  crime. 
Recently,  it  has  even  tied  up  tlie  time 
and  efforts  of  a  number  of  lawyers. 

The  kiteflying  ban  ought  to  be  re- 
pealed. Language  to  this  effect  has  been 
included  in  the  Senate  version  of  S.  2601, 
the  omnibus  District  of  Columbia  crime 
control  bill  now  In  conference.  I  am  much 
pleased  that  Secretary  Hickel  has  en- 
dorsed the  Senate  action  as  being  fully 
consistent  with  his  drive  to  open  up  our 
national  and  local  parks  for  all  the 
people. 

WhUe  the  right  to  fly  a  kite  is  hardly 
the  most  serious  issue  confixinting  us  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  crime  confer- 
ence, I  hope  that  we  can  reach  prompt 
agreement  on  the  Senate  position. 


AMERICAN  PRISONERS  OP  WAR 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  United  States  has  again  shown 
Its  resolve  to  bring,  as  soon  as  possible, 
a  permanent  peace  to  Vietnam.  President 
Nixon's  annoimcemcnt  of  the  withdrawal 
of  150,000  additional  troops  from  Viet- 
nam during  the  next  12  montlis  should 
be  an  explicit  indication  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  North  Vietnam  and  the  Viet- 
cong  of  our  sincere  intention  to  bring 
peace  to  Vietnam. 

I  continue  to  be  concerned  over  the 
American  men  held  prisoners  in  North 
Vietnam.  Repeatedly,  the  American  Gov- 
ernment has  asked  the  North  Vietnamese 
and  the  Vietcong  to  respect  existing  in- 
ternational legal  and  moral  standards  in 
their    treatment    of    the    imfortunate 
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American  prisoners  now  their  captives. 
In  response,  the  other  side  has  demand- 
ed that  the  United  States  withdraw  all 
its  troops  from  Vietnam  before  negotia- 
tions on  the  prisoner-of-war  issue  could 
commence. 

Mr.  President,  the  fact  is  that,  with 
the  annoimcement  Just  made  by  the 
President,  the  United  States  will  have 
withdrawn  a  total  of  265,500  American 
troops  by  April  1971.  What  this  mean- 
is  that  the  United  States  will  have  re- 
duced its  forces  by  almost  one-half  of 
the  maximum  troop  level  reached  in 
April  of  1969. 

It  is  time  now  for  the  North  Viet- 
namese and  the  Vietcong  to  indicate, 
with  a  proper  response,  that  their  de- 
sire for  peace  is  also  sincere. 

I  can  think  of  no  better  way  for  the 
other  side  to  do  this  than  to  release 
immediately  the  seriously  ill  and  wound- 
ed Americans  held  prisoners.  The  South 
Vietnamese  have  been  releasing  the  seri- 
ously ill  North  Vietnamese  POW's  for 
jrears.  Surely,  no  military  advantage  can 
be  gained  by  keeping  these  men  as  hos- 
tages. 

Furthermore,  it  would  be  appropriate 
at  this  time  for  the  North  Vietnamese 
and  the  Vietcong  to  begin  immediate 
negotiations  for  the  mutual  exchange  of 
prisoners  and  to  open  their  prLsoner-of- 
war  camps  to  international  inspection 
so  that  we  and  the  world  can  be  assured 
that  our  men  are  receiving  adequate  food 
and  medical  care.  Hanoi  could  easily 
release  an  accurate  list  of  all  Americans 
held  captive,  and  they  could  allow  these 
men  to  communicate  with  their  families 
on  a  regular  basis. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  the  other  side 
will  now  show  at  least  a  modiciun  of 
sincerity  by  acceding  to  the  wishes  ex- 
pressed over  the  years  by  the  VaUcan, 
the  United  Nations,  and  the  Interna- 
tional Red  Cross.  Similar  pleas  have 
come  from  the  prisoners'  families,  who 
have  traveled  to  all  parts  of  the  world  in 
vain,  from  foreign  governments  and  from 
the  great  humanitarian  organizations  of 
the  world.  To  date,  all  these  appeals 
have  been  met  by  stubborn  refusals. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
has  taken  a  forward  step  to  end  the  con- 
flict in  Vietnam.  He  is  steadily  withdraw- 
ing American  troops  on  an  orderly  basis. 
I  conunend  the  President  for  these  efforts 
to  bring  peace  to  Vietnam. 

However,  Mr.  President,  we  cannot  rest 
1  minute  while  there  are  Americans  held 
prisoner.  I  have  today  written  to  the 
President  urging  him  to  intensify  our 
Govemment  efforts  In  Paris,  and  through 
private  channels  on  behalf  of  those 
Americans  now  held  captive. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States  has 
declared  its  intentions.  We  have  made  a 
commitment  to  withdraw  a  total  of 
265.500  American  troops  by  April  of  next 
year.  If  the  North  Vietnamese  and  the 
Vietcong  are  men  of  conscience,  let  them 
now  respond.  If  they  are  not,  let  the 
whole  world  bear  witness. 


BROKEN  PROMISES  OP  NORTHEAST 
AIRLINES 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  President, 
the  record  of  Northeast  Airlines  is  one 
of  years  of  broken  promises  to  the  people 


of  Maine.  Repeatedly  Northeast  Airlines 
has  welshed  on  its  promises  to  expand 
and  improve  air  service  to  Maine. 

Because  it  has  welshed  on  its  promises, 
I  have  refused  to  join  other  Members  of 
the  Maine  congressional  delegation  and 
other  congressional  delegations  from 
New  England  to  support  Northeast's  ap- 
plications for  routes  outside  of  Maine. 

For  a  long  time,  I  felt  like  a  lone  "voice 
in  the  wilderness"  in  my  refusal  to  sup- 
port Northeast's  applications.  But,  in 
time,  growing  numbers  of  officials  began 
to  see  through  Northeast  as  I  did.  and  as 
thousands  of  air  travelers  in  Maine  and 
northern  New  England  long  have. 

Among  those  who  have  publicly  ex- 
pressed disenchantment  and  resentment 
at  Northeast  Airlines  is  the  Maine  Sun- 
day Telegram.  Because  of  its  excellent 
and  blimt  to-the-point  editorial  in  its 
April  19,  1970,  issue,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  editorial  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  and  I  pointedly  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
to  it. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(From  the  Maine  Sunday  Telegram, 

Apr.  19,  1070] 

CtntE  Needed  for  Maine's  Awrm. 

An  Service 

Next  Wednesday  in  Washington  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  will  consider  whether 
Maine  will  get  a  different  airline.  North- 
west AirUnes  wants  to  take  over  and  merge 
with  Northeast  Airlines,  the  carrier  which 
"serves"  Maine  today. 

Our  interest  Is  whether  the  proposed 
merger  will  provide  an  air  service  for  Maine 
which  Is  as  bad,  worse  or  better  than  the 
"service"  we  now  get  from  Northeast. 

Northwest  Is  not  promising  us  much.  That 
at  least  is  a  change  from  Northeast,  which 
promised  lavishly  when  It  was  ogling  to  get 
the  longdistance  run  to  Florida,  Bermuda, 
etc.,  but  has  since  welshed  on  many  of  those 
promises  to  expand  and  Improve  air  service 
to  Maine. 

Northwest  promises  Maine  that  if  they 
come  here  they  will  "continue  the  service 
as  presently  provided  by  Northeast." 

That  service  Is  best  described  by  a  three- 
letter  word.  BAD. 

The  Greater  Portland  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce told  CAB  Northeast's  service  had  been 
"erratic  and  deteriorating." 

The  Chamber  showed  CAB  dismal  evidence . 
that  daily  round  trips  by  Northeast  at  Port- 
land bad  been  reduced  from  12.4  In  No- 
vember 1969  to  8.6  In  March  1970.  This  is 
a  reduction  of  31  per  cent. 

Now,  Northwest  states  It  does  not  intend 
to  Increase  or  Improve  service  between  Maine 
and  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia  and 
Washington. 

Furthermore,  Northwest  will  abandon  non- 
change  flights  from  Maine  to  Florida,  for 
which  there  were  17.550  passengers  In  1968. 
Northeast  Instead  offers  as  a  substitute, 
service  to  Minneapolis,  for  which  there  were 
only  1250  passengers  in  1968.  Northwest  will 
NOT  restore  service  to  Augusta-Watervllle 
or  Lewlston-Aubum.  on  which  Northeast 
reneged.  Northwest  Is  likely  to  abandon  serv- 
ice to  the  150,000  people  in  the  Presque  Isle 
area. 

Maine  may  gain  nothing  by  this  proposed 
merger,  by  which  an  International  carrier 
will  give  us  skimpy  short  haul  service. 

CAB  should  refuse  to  grant  permission  for 
Northwest  to  absorb  Northeast  If  the  best 
Northwest  promises  to  Maine  is  to  continue 
the  "erratic  and  deteriorating"  service  our 
state  gets  from  Northeast. 
CAB    should,    at    minimum.    Insist    that 


Northwest  deliver  on  the  promises  made  to 
Maine  by  Northeast,  but  never  kept.  Better 
still,  CAB  should  encourage  a  competent 
regional  carrier,  such  as  Alleghany,  to  bring 
excellent  short  haul  service  to  Maine. 

We  urge  the  Maine  Congressional  delega- 
tion now  go  to  work  with  CAB  and  insist 
upon  better  service  for  Maine,  as  a  condition 
of  any  new  arrangement. 

Llnwood  P.  Wright.  Director  of  the  De- 
partment of  Aeronautics  for  the  State  of 
Maine  told  the  blunt  truth  to  the  CAB 
examiner  this  week  when  he  said : 

"Mr.  Examiner,  the  public  convenience  and 
necessity  of  air  travellers  to.  and  from,  and 
within  Maine  have  been  flaunted  by  North- 
east Airlines  and  neglected  by  CAB  for  the 
past  15  years.  Instead  of  receiving  a  satis- 
factory level  of  air  service  we  have  received 
broken  promises  and  suspensions  of  service." 

The  needs  of  Maine  will  be  met,  said  Mr. 
Wright  "only  If  the  CAB  directs  Northwest 
to  provide  and  maintain  the  required  level 
of  service,  and  periodically  reviews  in  public 
hearings  the  service  and  performance  of 
Northwest  on  the  routes  serving  the  State  of 
Maine." 

CAB,  unless  it  too  wants  to  earn  the  repu- 
tation of  a  regulatory  agency  which  is  a 
■patsy'  for  the  Industry  It  Is  supposed  to 
police,  would  do  well  to  Judge  this  case  from 
the  view  of  the  public,  whom  It  Is  in  exist- 
ence to  represent,  rather  than  from  the  view 
of  the  airlines,  whom  it  Is  in  business  to 
"keep  up  to  snull." 

Talk  of  "keeping  up  to  snuff,"  we  turned 
to  the  air  schedules  of  thirty  years  ago.  And 
we  found  that  back  in  1939  the  Boston - 
Maine  Airline  provided  five  flights  daily  be- 
tween Portland  and  Boston.  In  1970,  guess 
how  many  flights  Northeast  provides?  StiU 
Five  flights — when  the  weather  is  fair  and 
the  Yellowblrd  feels  up  to  It. 

How's  that  for  "keeping  pace  with  the 
American  public's  expanding  need  for  air 
service,"  Mr.  CAB  examiner? 


NAPA    AIR    POLLUTION    CONTROLS 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  our 
country  is  at  last  awakening  to  the  dan- 
gers posed  to  our  environment  by  con- 
tinuing air  and  water  pollution.  This 
week,  which  will  be  known  forevennore 
as  "Earth  Week,"  has  brought  an  im- 
pressive demonstration  of  public  con- 
cern with  the  problem  of  pollution.  Mil- 
lions of  Americans  have  gathered  in 
"teach-ins"  all  across  the  coimtry  to  dis- 
cuss how  we  can  protect  our  threatened 
environment.  Government  and  industry 
must  redouble  their  antipollution  ef- 
forts if  they  are  to  meet  their  responsi- 
bility to  enhance  the  quality  of  American 
life.  One  industrial  group,  the  National 
Asphalt  Pavement  Association,  adopted 
voluntary  air  pollution  controls  5  years 
ago,  and  like  many  other  socially  con- 
cerned business  operations  continues 
today  to  urge  its  member  firms  to  make 
every  effort  to  meet  their  obligations  to 
help  preserve  the  endangered  character 
of  our  ecology. 

Mr.  President,  as  we  consider  the  vari- 
ous legislative  proposals  designed  to  con- 
trol pollution  that  will  be  coming  before 
this  body  in  the  months  ahead,  let  us 
also  pause  to  remember  that  a  number 
of  industries  have  already  been  accelerat- 
ing their  efforts  in  this  field  and  have 
much  to  offer  us  in  the  way  of  experi- 
ence and  research.  As  explained  In  a 
recent  letter  which  I  received  from  Mr. 
George  M.  Myers,  a  fellow  Kansan  of 
outstanding  reputation  and  national 
president  of  NAPA,  his  industry  has  es- 
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tablished.  for  example,  a  special  environ- 
mental quality  committee  to  upgrade 
the  character  of  the  Industry's  voluntary 
air  pollution  controls  and  to  gather  data 
which  will  be  of  use  to  all  of  us  who 
are  active  in  this  field.  Other  industries, 
too.  are  active  in  this  regard  and  all  de- 
serve our  commendation. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Myers'  letter  outlining  his 
Industry's  antipollution  efforts  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Record, 
as  follows: 

National  Astralt  Pavkmbnt 

Association. 
Riverdale.  Md.,  March  25.  1970. 
Hon.  JAMXS  B.  Peaxson. 
New  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deas  SiNATO«  Peahson:  Recent  Issues  of 
the  Congressional  Record  make  reference  to 
the  1970's  as  the  Environmental  Decade  We 
at  the  National  Asphalt  Pavement  Associa- 
tion share  the  government's  concern  for  Im- 
proving the  quality  of  our  ecology.  We  en- 
close a  copy  of  voluntary  air  pollution  con- 
trols adopted  by  our  Industry  In  19«5.  well 
before  the  beginning  of  the  current  degree  of 
public  concern  for  an  Improved  environment. 
With  Ave  years  behind  us  upon  which  to  re- 
flect, we  feel  that  even  our  model  codification 
of  voluntary  restraints  requires  adjustment. 
We  are  moving  toward  that  end  by  assign- 
ing a  special  Environmental  Quality  Com- 
mittee to  study  the  matter  prior  to  our  tak- 
ing further  action.  Our  new  task  force  will 
study  water  pollution,  noise  abatement  and 
land  usage  as  well  as  further  work  on  air 
pollution. 

We  plan  to  continue  our  precedent  of 
sharing  otherwise  marketable  technological 
Information.  Moreover,  our  lead  has  been 
shared  with  our  counterparu  In  the  Nether- 
lands and  Japan  and  could  have  great  Inter- 
national Implications  In  keeping  with  the 
President's  proposal  for  a  third  dimension 
of  NATO  (the  Committee  on  the  Challenges 
of  Modern  Society)  and  would  also  be  bene- 
ficial to  other  International  councils. 

We  pledge  our  collective  energy  to  do  our 
part  as  an  industry  Ln  helping  to  Improve  the 
quality  of  American  life.  We  place  ourselves 
at  your  disposal  should  you  require  the  bene- 
fit of  our  eiperlence  and  research  We  do  hope 
that  In  the  same  fashion  that  we  as  an  Asso- 
ciation led  our  Industry  Into  action  on  behalf 
of  the  general  public,  we  may  be  of  service 
to  you  in  your  deliberations  In  successfully 
combating  this  grave  national  problem. 
Very  sincerely  yours. 

Gsoacx  M.  Mtsxs. 

President. 


SENATE-HOUSE  CONFEREES  AGREE 
ON  VITAL  AIRPORT  Am  WAYS 
PROGRAM  —  STOL  AIRCRAFT 
BREAKTHROUGH  COMES  NEAR- 
ER—PARADE ARTICLE  PROVIDES 
PROOF  OF  PROGRESS 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  experienced  the  advent  of  the  jumbo 
jets  and  their  high  speeds — their  fast 
traveling  between  distant  cities  and  be- 
tween continents.  Yes.  they  provide  fast 
traveling.  Indeed— but.  too  often  only 
while  airborne. 

Ben  Kocivar.  writing  In  the  April  19. 
1970,  issue  of  the  Parade  supplement  to 
many  Sunday  newspapers,  reminded  us 
that  we  suffer  through  long  delays  in 
tralSc  to  arrive  at  the  airport  and  In 
waiting  for  takeoff  from  overcrowded 
runways.  And.  furthermore,  at  a  busy 


destination  airport,  there  are  often  delays 
on  landing,  on  achieving  a  gate  for  de- 
planing, in  baggage  handling,  and  in 
proceeding  by  taxi  or  limousine  into  the 
city. 

CONCaESSIONAL  ACTION  TAKEN 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  a  major  step 
was  taken  last  Tuesday  toward  provid- 
ing a  means  for  correction  of  many  of 
the  vexing  and  frustrating  delays  air 
travelers  have  been  experiencing.  My  ref- 
erence is  to  the  significant  development 
which  took  place  April  21  when  the 
Senate-House  conferees  agreed  to  file  a 
conference  report  on  the  differences  be- 
tween the  Senate-passed  and  the  House- 
passed  versions  of  H.R.  14465.  providing 
Federal  assistance  for  expansion  of  the 
Nation's  airports  and  airways,  and  to 
amend  the  tax  laws  to  provide  financing 
for  the  much  needed  airport/ airways  ex- 
pansion program.  We  owe  a  debt  of  grat- 
itude to  the  Commerce  Committees  of  the 
two  bodies,  and  to  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  and  Senate  Finance 
Committee  as  well — and  especially  to  the 
conferees  from  those  committees.  They 
worked  long,  patiently,  and  effectively  to 
develop  and  finally  concur  on  the  provi- 
sions for  authorizing  and  financing  the 
vital  expansion  of  the  Nation's  airport/ 
airuays  system. 

It  should  not  be  many  days  before  final 
action  will  be  taken  on  this  act  by  Con- 
gress and  by  the  President  In  signing  it 
at  the  White  House.  There  must  follow 
compliance  and  months  of  perfecting 
implementation,  mainly  by  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration,  the  commercial 
airlines,  units  of  general  aviation,  the 
airports,  and  the  Treasury  Department 
which  will  manage  the  airport 'airways 
trust  fimd.  Doubtless,  there  will  be  more 
frustrations  and  impatience  during  the 
early  period  of  FAA  administration  and 
while  the  trust  fund  is  being  built  up  as 
a  competent  source  of  the  main  financing 
of  expansion  and  maintenance  of  the  air- 
ports and  airways  system.  But.  surely  a 
much  brighter  and.  hopefully,  safe  and 
happier  future  is  ahead  for  that  system 
and  for  the  millions  upon  millions  of 
Americans  and  travelers  from  foreign 
lands  who  use  it. 

The  airport /airways  program  to  be  au- 
thorized In  the  new  law  will  be  a  national 
program.  It  must  not  be  keyed  to  the  so- 
lution of  the  problems  of  the  big  Jets  and 
the  metropolitan  airports  alone.  The 
problems  created  by  the  jumbo  Jets  in 
transcontinental  and  transoceanic  serv- 
ice at  major  international  airports  must 
have  attention — but  so  must  there  be  so- 
lutions for  the  medium-  and  short-range 
airlifts,  especially  in  the  overcrowded 
eastern  seaboard  corridor,  both  as  relate 
to  commercial  and  general  aviation. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  been  discussing 
in  this  forum  and  I  have  been  encour- 
aging here  and  throughout  America  for 
several  years  the  better  development — 
indeed,  the  perfection  of  a  special  or  sup- 
plemental airport/airways  system  to 
accommodate  both  commercial  and  gen- 
eral aviation  STOL  aircraft. 

Earlier,  I  mentioned  Ben  Koclvar's 
article  for  Parade  magazine  supplements 
to  many  of  last  Sunday's  newspapers, 
headed:  A  Revolution  in  Air  Travd:  Let's 
Fly  Downtown.  He  referred,  of  coiu'se, 


to  STOL,  meaning  short  takeoff  and 
landing — a  new  breed  of  airliner  which 
he  predicts  Is  Just  aroimd  the  corner 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that — 

STOL     AIXCRAfT     BaEAXTMROUCR 

Superslze  Jets  are  getting  all  the  publicity 
these  days — but  the  STOLe  will  revolutionize 
air  travel  In  their  own  way.  AU  they  need  for 
takeoff  is  a  aooo-foot  strip  and  usually  you 
don't  have  to  go  miles  out  of  the  city  to  find 
room.  .  .  .  Thanks  to  STOL.  the  airport  will 
be  available  near  the  center  of  the  city. 

STOL  Is  almuei  upon  us.  A  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Board  Examiner,  after  two  years  of  con- 
sulting place  makers,  airlines  and  city 
groups,  has  decided  It's  necessary  and  pos- 
sible to  develop  a  new  kind  of  air  service  In 
the  Northeast.  It  will  be  called  "Metrofllght " 
and  Its  first  8  cities  may  be  Boston,  Hart- 
ford. New  York,  Newark.  Trenton.  Philadel- 
phia. Wilmington  and  Wa&hlngton. 

I  am  reminded.  Mr.  President,  that  I 
spoke  In  the  Senate  on  September  27, 
1967,  of  a  speech  made  earlier  by  Arthur 
D.  Lewis,  then  senior  vice  president  of 
Eastern  Airlines,  in  which  he  said  that 
the  alrUne  Industry  will  have  to  get  be- 
hind new  short-haul  concepts.  I  pointed 
out  that  Mr.  Lewis  had  declared : 

The  airline  industry  must  move  aggres- 
sively to  develop  STOL  aircraft  and  STOL 
landing  strips.  .  .  .  tntlmaUly.  Eastern's 
shuttle  and  other  similar  short-haul  opera- 
tions must  be  performed  by  efficient  STOL 
airplanes. 

I  also  emphasized  In  that  Septem- 
ber 27.  1967.  speech  In  this  forum  that 
the  then  Director  of  FAA  Aircraft  Devel- 
opment Activities  had  declared  that 
STOL  aircraft  are  both  technically  and 
economically  practicable — those  which, 
the  FAA  official  declared: 

Become  airborne  In  less  than  1,500  feet  of 
runway,  compared  to  more  than  5.000  feet 
needed  by  Jets;  and  those  with  design  con- 
cepts for  planes  to  carry  up  to  130  passen- 
gers, cruise  at  600  miles  per  hour,  and  land 
at  sp«eds  aa  slow  as  60  miles  an  hour. 

On  June  21,  1968,  in  reporting  in  this 
forum  that  STOL  aircraft  test  flights 
over  the  Northeast  Corridor  were 
planned  to  begin  the  following  August,  I 
said: 

The  Washington  Evening  Star  reported 
yesterday  (June  20,  1968)  that  demonstra- 
tion flights  are  to  be  conducted  for  test 
operation  of  STOL  aircraft  over  the  con- 
gested northeast  corridor  of  the  United 
States.  The  McDonnell  Douglas  Corp.  has 
buUt  the  188  STOL  which  reportedly  can 
take  off  on  1.000  feet  of  runway  and  land 
on  600  feet  on  a  standard  day.  This  Is  a  sig- 
nificant engineering  achievement.  I  com- 
mend the  manufacturer  and  Eastern  Airlines 
for  having  moved  with  such  progress  as  to 
be  prepared  to  begin  a  7-week  demonstra- 
tion. 

In  the  September  9.  1968,  issue  of  the 
Record,  I  had  Inserted  as  part  of  a  fur- 
ther discussion  of  STOL  developmenta 
the  following  from  an  August  14,  1968, 
editorial  In  the  Seattle,  Wash.,  Post- 
Intelligencer: 

A  12 -passenger  commercial  aircraft  with 
short,  stubby  wings  under  the  main  wings 
and  with  extra  large  flaps  hjlls  down  the 
runway  at  00  miles  per  hour  and  lifts  off 
the  ground  only  10  seconds  later  after  a 
600-foot  run.  The  scene  Is  New  York  City's 
LaOuardla  Airport  and  the  occasion  was  the 
opening  last  week  of  the  first  short  take- 
off and  landing  strip  for  oommerdal  air- 
planes In  the  tJnlted  States.  Such  a  strip  U 
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caUed  STOL— and  In  the  run  of  years  Im- 
mediately ahead,  hopefully.  It  will  be  called 
a  major  remedy  for  much  of  our  critical  air- 
port congestion.  The  new  airstrip  at  LaOuar- 
dla Is  1,095  feet  long  as  compared  with  4.000 
feet  for  the  shortest  regular  runway  at  the 
airport.  The  STOI^-plane,  as  It  Is  called,  lands 
and  takes  off  at  a  speed  of  60  to  70  mph, 
compared  with  105  mph  for  other  planes  of 
iu  size.  By  taking  off  on  Its  own  short  run- 
way, a  STOL-plane  not  only  leaves  a  regu- 
lar runway  clear  for  conventional  planes, 
but  also  provides  more  airspace  because  It 
files  out  and  In  under  a  totally  separate  pat- 
tern. Airline  officials  predict  .  .  .  that  within 
two  yiars  STOL-planes  will  be  developed  ca- 
pable of  cetrrylng  up  to  100  passengers  and 
cruising  at  speeds  over  300  mph. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  President,  an  article 
In  the  New  York  Times  of  Friday,  Sep- 
tember 6,  1968.  underscores  and,  In  fact, 
expands  on  the  comments  of  the  editor 
of  the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer,  the 
two  leading  paragraphs  being  as  fol- 
lows: 

Plans  to  build  a  32-to-36  passenger  short- 
takeoff-and-landlng  (STOL)  plane  for  serv- 
ice late  In  1970  have  been  announced  by  Gen- 
eral Aircraft  Corporation  of  El  Segunda.  Cali- 
fornia. 

The  GAC-lOO  fotir-englne  turboprop  will 
be  designed  primarily  to  serve  communities 
with  airports  too  small  for  modern  Jets.  It 
may  also  come  In  handy  on  high-density 
routes  such  as  Boston-New  Tork-Washlng- 
ton  l>ecause  it  can  operate  from  close-in  air 
strips  shorter  than  2.000  feet,  bypassing  con- 
gested metropolitan  airports  and  their  access 
highways. 

Speaking  September  19,  1968,  in  the 
Senate,  I  again  addressed  the  subject  and 
noted  that  on  the  day  before,  Charles 
Yarborough.  aviation  specialist  and  staff 
writer  for  the  Washington  Star,  un- 
dated events  and  demonstrated  how 
much  closer  to  reality  Is  the  STOL  air- 
craft to  scheduled  airline  service  than 
was  even  dreamed  of  a  year  earlier.  I 
quoted  the  following  from  his  article: 

An  airplane  that  Is  up.  off,  turned  and 
gone  while  a  big  Jet  Is  taxiing  out  to  wait 
in  line  fiew  Its  own  "road  map"  out  of  Na- 
tional Airport  today  (Sept.  18,  1968).  It  was 
a  demonstration  of  what  may  be  a  big 
factor  In  solving  today's  problems  of  air- 
port congestion  and  delay.  The  aircraft  was 
a  four -engine  turboprop  McDonnell  Douglas 
188,  known  In  Europe  as  the  French-buUt 
Breguet.  probably  the  world's  most  ad- 
vanced STOL — short  takeoff  and  landing. 
Eastern  Airlines.  McDonneU.  Douglas,  and 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administration  are 
running  evaluation  tests  with  the  airplane, 
simulating  air  shuttle  scheduling. 

On  January  29, 1969, 1  reported: 

Today.  I  am  elated  by  one  ray  of  hope  for  a 
potential  major  breakthrough — not  a  claimed 
total  solution,  but  a  devdopment  capable  of 
generating  a  very  real  impact  for  good  on 
congested  airways  and  overcrowded  airport 
landing  areas.  I  refer  to  the  report  made 
yesterday  by  an  Eastern  Airlines  executive  to 
the  Aero  Club  of  Washington  on  a  protracted 
experiment — which  he  termed  an  unquali- 
fied success.  It  was  a  report  on  the  flying 
of  short-take-off-and-Iandlng  aircraft 
equipped  with  modem  navigation  gear. 
Those  tests  in  the  super-saturated  northeast- 
ern air  traffic  corridor,  mainly  over  Eastern's 
shuttle  route  between  Washington  and  New 
York,  proved  to  the  company's  officials,  ac- 
cording to  vice  president  A.  Scott  Crossfleld, 
that  the  BTGL  can  relieve  congested  airways 
and  Increase  airline  revenues.  He  reported 
that  hla  firm  believes  this  potentiality  is  so 
real,  in  fact,  that  Its  engineers  are  already 
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drawing  up  speclflcatlom>  for  a  STOL  plane 
to  be  built  for  scheduled  carrier  service  over 
segments  of  Eastern's  franchise   routes. 

We  have  read  much,  and  I  have  discussed 
on  previous  occasions  in  this  forum,  the  fact 
that  Eastern  Airlines  and  the  McDonnell- 
Douglas  aircraft  manufacturing  organization 
used  their  version  of  the  French-designed 
Breguet  941  STOL  plane  in  the  experiments. 
It  is  a  64-passenger  craft  that  made  more 
than  350  landings  and  takeoffs  at  Washing- 
ton. New  York,  and  Boston  airports  dvu-lng 
the  7-week  trial  period.  Takeoff  required 
only  approximately  500  feet  of  runway— and 
landings  very  little  more,  according  to  Mr. 
Crossfield's  report. 

In>presslve  were  these  additional  impor- 
tant facts  reported  by  the  Eastern  Airlines 
vice  president: 

The  specifications  for  the  new  STOL  which 
Eastern  wUl  order  will  Include  capacity  for 
125  passengers  and  flight  speed  of  more  than 
250  miles  an  hour,  to  be  maneuverable  at 
speeds  as  low  as  70  miles  an  hour. 

Although  a  Jet-powered  DC-9  can  make  the 
trip  from  Washington  to  New  York  In  31 
minutes  of  fiying  time,  the  airways  have 
become  so  congested  that  the  average  trip 
time  now  Is  70  minutes.  Such  wasted  flying 
time  cost  the  Eastern  system  up  to  $1  million 
a  week  last  summer,  Mr.  Crossfield  said.  The 
experimental  STOL  plane  used  took  58  min- 
utes to  make  the  New  York- Washington  trip 
without  wasting  any  flying  Ume.  The  pro- 
posed new  125-passenger,  250-mlIes  per  hour 
or  over  STOL's  would  be  expected  to  do  even 
better. 

If  airports  are  properly  developed  to  ac- 
commodate STOL  aircraft  on  a  permanent 
basis,  and  if  navigational  problems  and  land- 
ings can  be  worked  out  In  the  airways  system. 
Eastern  officials  believe  the  new  plane  would 
be  capable  of  leading  to  a  doubling  of  the 
landing  capacity  of  airports  by  utilizing  taxi- 
ways  and  the  ends  of  unused  runways.  But,  as 
Mr.  Crossfield  pointed  out.  STOL  could  not 
alleviate  congestion  If  It  uses  the  same  navi- 
gational equipment  as  other  conventional 
aircraft  and  if  It  Is  forced  to  use  the  same 
air  corridors  as  the  conventional  craft. 

According  to  today's  Washington  Post  ac- 
count of  Bir.  Crossfield's  report  on  the  ex- 
perimental STOL,  It  had  an  onboard  com- 
puter-controlled system  which  Indicated  to 
the  pilot  where  be  was  on  a  map.  And  the 
system  was  claimed  to  be  accurate  within 
25  feet  of  altitude  aoid  100  feet  of  latitude. 
By  using  the  new  device.  In  addition  to 
existing  navigational  aids,  the  Eastern  plane 
was  able  to  make  Its  own  coirldors,  avoiding 
congested  routes  and  reducing  flying  time. 

The  special  computer-controlled  system 
used  In  the  STOL  experiment  Is  manufac- 
tured by  Decca  In  England.  Mr.  Crossfield 
reported  that  It  also  was  used  In  a  DC-8 
which  made  1,500  runs  off  the  regular  air 
corridors  and  was  so  effective  that  Eastern 
is  considering  Installing  It  on  all  shuttle 
flights.  He  indicated  that  there  is  evidence 
to  support  a  belief  that  eventually  a  navi- 
gation system  like  or  similar  to  the  Decca 
equipment  could  make  arrival  times  so  ac- 
curate that  a  pilot  could  reserve  his  landing 
time  through  the  airport  tower  with  a  30 
second  or  better  accuracy. 

It  is  heartening  to  read  In  the  Washington 
Post  account  today  that  the  navigational 
system  and  the  same  STOL  plane  currently 
are  being  tested  by  American  Airlines  and 
that  both  American  and  Eastern  officials 
have  indicated  that  it  might  be  pos- 
sible to  offer  scheduled  STOL  service  by  the 
mld-1970's. 

This  could  have  a  very  real  and  helpful 
Impact  on  the  fight  against  air  traffic  and 
airport  takeoff  and  landing  congestion — and 
could  Influence  legislative  solutions  for  the 
airport/airways  crisis. 

PABADK  ASTICLK  SIGNIFICAIfT 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  the  foregoing 
chronology  of  events  makes  more  mean- 


ingful and  understandable  Mr.  Kocivar's 
up-to-date  and  optimistic  Parade  article 
on  the  future  of  the  STOL,  which  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[From  Parade  Magazine,  Apr.  19.  1970) 

A  Revolution  in  Aib  Travel:  Let's  Fly 

Downtown 

(By  Ben  Koclvar) 

A  merchant  In  the  heart  of  New  York  City 
win  phone  a  customer  In  downtown  Boston, 
188  miles  away,  and  tell  him,  "I'll  be  In  your 
office  in  a  little  over  an  hour."  An  ardent 
young  man  In  Portland,  Ore.,  will  call  his 
fiancee  In  Seattle.  145  miles  distant.  In  late 
afternoon  to  announce,  "I'll  pick  you  up  for 
dinner  at  6:30." 

Past  traveling?  Yes,  and  most  of  us  are 
accustomed  to  it  these  days — but  only  while 
airborne.  Time  and  again  you  suffer  through 
long  delays  In  traffic  to  get  to  the  airport  and 
In  waiting  for  takeoff  from  overcrowded  run- 
ways. Then,  at  a  busy  destination  airport, 
there  are  often  delays  in  landing,  and  In  pro- 
ceeding by  taxi  or  llmoustae  into  the  city. 

ACCESSIBLE  AIRPORTS 

But  cheer  up.  Soon,  like  the  merchant  in 
New  York  and  the  young  Portland  man.  peo- 
ple m  hundreds  at  U.S.  cities  will  be  able  to 
count  on  a  speedy  arrival — because  they 
wont  have  to  put  up  with  those  ordeals  at 
each  end  of  a  trip.  Thanks  to  "STOL,"  the 
"airport"  will  be  available  near  the  center 
of  the  city. 

STOL  stands  for  "short  takeoff  and  land- 
ing" and  designates  a  new  breed  of  alrUner 
that's  Just  around  the  corner.  Superslze  Jets 
are  getting  all  the  publicity  these  days  but 
the  STOLS  will  revolutionize  air  travel  in 
their  own  way.  All  they  need  for  takeoff  is  a 
2000-foot  strtp  and  usually  you  don't  have 
to  go  miles  out  of  the  city  to  find  room  for 
one  of  those,  as  you  do  for  ttie  10,000-foot 
strips  the  jets  require. 

STOL  Is  almost  upon  us.  A  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Board  examiner,  after  two  years  of  con- 
sulting plane  makers,  airlines  and  city 
groups,  has  decided  it's  necessary  and  possi- 
ble to  develop  a  new  kind  of  air  service,  in 
the  Northeast.  It  will  be  called  "Metrofilght" 
and  Its  first  eight  cities  may  be  Boston.  Hart- 
ford, New  York,  Newark,  Trenton,  Philadel- 
phia, Wllmtagton  and  Washington. 

IS  IT  REALLT  NEWT 

Doesn't  this  promise  of  fast,  short-jump 
air  service  have  the  ring  of  something  not  so 
new?  Haven't  we  had  helicopters  hopping 
from  the  Uyp  of  the  Pan  Am  Building  In  New 
York  to  various  airports?  Isn't  there  already 
a  network  of  some  200  conunuter  airlines  In 
the  short-hop  business  all  over  the  country? 

The  answer  to  both  questions  Is,  "Yes, 
but." 

Helicopters  are  expensive  to  buy  and  op- 
erate. On  the  other  hand,  they  can  use 
smaller,  cheaper  landing  pads  than  STOLs. 
And,  commuter  planes  have  to  work  In  and 
out  of  many  airports  already  jammed  with 
big  jet  airliners.  They  help  a  passenger  make 
plane  connections  faster  than  he  could  by 
car  but  If  he  wants  to  get  downtown  there's 
stUI  that  long  drive  from  the  airport. 

The  new  promise  lies  In  spotting  the  short 
STOL  strips  conveniently  along  the  Hudson 
River  In  Manhattan  and  at  downtown  sites 
m  other  cities.  In  New  York,  this  would  put 
the  downtown  "airport "  right  bandy  to  rail- 
road, subway,  bus  terminal  and  the  fast- 
moving  West  Side  Highway. 

New  York  is  considered  a  kingpin  in  the 
new  system,  not  only  because  of  its  size,  but 
because  when  air  traffic  backs  up  at  the  three 
airports  serving  it  the  jam-up  reaches  all  the 
way  to  Los  Angeles,  Paris  and  other  far-off 
cities.  Reasons?   (1)    A  plane  delayed  In  or 
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OT«r  Mew  York  cant  meet  Its  schedule  at 
other  airports.  (3)  A  serious  bosup  tn  the 
air  over  New  York  keeps  New  Tork-bound 
planes  {rom  even  taking  off  from  St.  Louis, 
Bermuda  or  Bilaml  because  there  is  po  point 
in  getting  airborne  if  there  Is  no  place  to 
land. 

While  New  York  Is  vital  to  make  the 
metrofllght  service  work  In  the  Nortbeast, 
other  cities  are  moving  ahead.  And  even  the 
Russians  are  developing  STOL  planes  for 
latter  service  between  big  and  small  cities. 

A  number  of  cities  already  have  downtown 
airports.  Boston.  Hartford.  Washington.  Chi- 
cago and  Cleveland  are  among  these.  All  they 
need  are  small  strips  in  suburban  areas  to 
make  the  system  feasible.  Even  at  today's 
busy  airports,  the  ability  of  the  STOL  plane 
to  fly  from  short  strips  and  to  make  quick 
turns  in  flight  without  using  up  lots  of 
airspace  makes  It  practical  to  build  special 
STOL  runways  In  unused  areas  of  big  air- 
ports. But  the  major  benefit  will  come  from 
downtown  strips. 

Noise?  The  new  planes  are  quieter  than 
conventional  planes  and  helicopters,  and 
tests  flown  along  the  Hudson  River  revealed 
that  many  people  didn't  know  the  plane  was 
flying  by  unless  they  saw  it. 

Air  pollution?  The  promise  Is  that  there 
will  be  less  air  pollution  than  from  the  com- 
parable number  of  autos  needed  to  move  the 
same  nximber  of  people. 

COST    AND    SATCTT 

Cost?  About  the  same  as  downtown-to- 
downtown  service  by  the  combination  of 
plane  and  cab.  Less  than  it  costs  to  drive  and 
park  a  car  from  an  outlying  suburb  to  down- 
town. A  big  plus  Is  the  new  freedom  in  bop- 
ping off  to  another  place  from  downtown. 

Safety?  It  wlU  be  at  least  as  safe  as  other 
air  travel,  which  Is  already  safer  than  the 
same  trip  by  auto. 

The  most  significant  saving  is  going  to  be 
time.  Today,  even  with  500-mph  Jets  In 
service  It  takes  as  long  to  go  from  downtown 
New  York  to  downtown  Washington  as  It  did 
ao  years  ago.  Add  a  chunk  of  frustration  to 
the  trip  as  you  often  sit  at  the  runway 
waiting  for  ten  to  30  other  planes  to  take 
off  ahead  of  you. 

Only  tomorrow  will  prove  the  promise 
but  the  Implications  of  this  new  Uetrofllght 
system  are  impreaalve. 

The    business    advantages    are    obvious. 

Socially.  It  means  you  will  be  able  to  hop 
into  town  to  a  concert  or  show  from  100 
miles  away  as  casually  as  you  now  drive 
20.  It  means  technical  experts  and  medical 
specialists  will  be  able  to  spread  their  skills 
among  more  communities.  Patients  needing 
heart  s\irgery  or  other  critical  care  will  be 
moved  faster  and  more  safely  to  specialized 
centers.  Shoppers  will  be  able  to  find  a 
change  of  pace  and  fashion  without  taking 
a  week  to  do  It. 

It  also  meaiu  that  getting  to  your  relaxing 
retreat  In  the  country  or  the  shore  will  no 
longer  take  a  big  chunk  out  of  your  time 
and  energy. 

It's  going  to  take  ntore  than  new  planes 
and  new  short  airstrips.  It  will  also  take 
a  new  system  of  air  traffic  control  and  new 
sophisticated  area  navigation  guidance  to 
keep  all  the  airborne  vehicles  separated.  Ac- 
tually, thU  new  trafllc  control  is  in  the  works 
and  Is  part  and  parcel  of  the  decision  to  go 
ahead  with  the  system.  Tests  flown  by  East- 
ern and  American  airlines  with  a  converted 
French  mUitary  STOL  Indicate  that  the  sys- 
tem can  be  made  to  work  on  a  large  scale  In 
the  next  few  years  even  though  many  prob- 
lems must  be  reaolved. 

AiaUNZS    AXE   XACKX 

Meanwhile,  the  Federal  Aviation  Adminis- 
tration and  Pan  Am  have  urged  that  down- 
town-to-downtown service,  even  in  a  limit- 
ed way,  should  be  started  immediately.  And 
Pan  American  and  a  number  of  small  com- 
muter Una*  have  offered  to  start  as  soon  •• 


they  can  get  a  go-ahead.  There  Is  much  to 
be  learned  and  more  economically  by  start- 
ing In  a  small  way  than  by  waiting  until  100- 
to  150-passenger  STOL  machines  are  ready. 

The  flrst  planes  used  would  probably  be 
DeHavUland  Twin-Otters.  These  are  18- 
passenger.  conventional  looking  twin-engine 
turboprop  planes.  There  are  hundreds  In  use 
already  around  the  world.  There  are  some 
other  small  STOLs  In  use  like  the  nine-pas- 
senger Britten-Norman  that  could  also  start 
now. 

But  the  big  breakthrough  can  come  In 
three  years  when  a  new  generation  of  planes 
and  large,  more  economical  helicopters  could 
be  available  for  this  special  service.  They  are 
already  designed  and  the  names  of  manufac- 
turers and  airlines  Interested  In  this  next  step 
read  like  the  Who's  Who  of  the  aviation 
Industry. 

cxcrriNc    designs 

The  machines  are  Jet  powered.  The  de- 
signs are  way  out.  They  Include  planes  with 
special  hlgh-llft  wings  with  giant  flaps, 
planes  with  engines  and  wings  that  tilt  up 
for  takeoff  and  convertlplanes  that  go  up 
straight  and  then  fold  their  helicopter  rotors 
and  fly  on  small  wings  when  they  move 
forward. 

What  is  it  like  to  fly  a  STOL?  I  have  flown 
several  different  ones  and  It  Is  more  fun 
and  has  more  flying  sensation  than  riding  in 
a  shiplike  giant  Jet  airliner.  You  fly  low 
enough  to  see  what's  happening  on  the 
ground  below  and  on  short  trips  you  don't 
have  time  to  be  bored.  Present  STOLs  fly  at 
about  190  mph;  future  ones  will  be  pressur- 
ized and  able  to  fly  at  over  400  mph  and 
30.000  feet  high  on  longer  tripe. 

So.  fasten  your  seatbelts  and  get  ready 
for  Metrofllght — the  next  big  revolution  In 
air  travel. 


AMENDMENT  OF  FEDERAL  MEAT 
INSPECTION   ACT 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Subconunlttee  on  Agricultural  Research 
and  General  Legislation  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  held 
hearings  on  April  16  to  consider  three 
bills  which  would  amend  the  Federal 
Meat  Inspection  Act.  The  subcommittee 
will  resume  it«  hearings  on  Monday, 
Aprn  27. 

One  of  the  bills  under  consideration  by 
the  subcommittee  Is  8.  3603.  a  bill  Intro- 
duced by  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
•  Mr.  Mathias)  for  the  purpose  of  allow- 
ing meat  and  meat  food  products  pro- 
duced under  a  State  meat  inspection 
system  that  has  been  certified  by  the 
Federal  Government  as  "at  least  equal 
to"  the  Federal  meat  inspection  system, 
to  move  in  Interstate  commerce.  I  be- 
lieve this  bill  would  rectify  a  serious  dis- 
criminatory situation  that  now  exists, 
and  one  which  will  become  Increasingly 
discriminatory  as  more  and  more  States 
upgrade  their  meat  inspection  programs 
and  are  certified  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment as  the  equal  of  the  Federal  meat 
inspection  system. 

Under  present  law,  the  States  will  have 
had — by  December  15  of  this  year — 3 
years  in  which  to  brln^/Cheir  State  meat 
inspection  programs  into  compliance 
with  Federal  law  «nd  regulations.  During 
the  past  28  months,  the  activity  on  the 
part  of  the  States  in  meeting  their  ob- 
ligations under  the  Wholesome  Meat  Act 
of  1967  has  been  commendable,  and  such 
activity  indicates  that  there  Is  no  lack 
of  awareness  on  the  part  of  the  States 
of  their  reqiMnsibUiUes  under  the  law. 


Already,  three  States — Maryland,  Flo- 
rida, and  California — have  been  certified 
by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  as 
being  "at  least  equal  to"  the  Federal 
standards  of  mean,  inspection.  Forty-six 
States  have  been  given  to  December  15 
of  this  year  to  bring  their  systems  and 
plants  up  to  Federal  standards.  Only  one 
State.  North  Dakota,  has  been  unable  to 
move  a*:  rapidly  as  the  law  requires,  and 
has  been  taken  over  by  the  Federal  au- 
thorities. 

S.  3603  would.  In  my  opinion,  correct 
the  discriminatory  situation  which  I  re- 
ferred to  a  moment  ago.  in  that  it  would 
allow  a  State,  after  becoming  equal  to 
the  federal  system,  to  enjoy  the  same 
privilege  as  those  plants  under  the  fed- 
eral system — that  privilege  being  the 
movement  of  product  in  interstate  com- 
merce. Under  present  law,  plants  oi>er- 
atlng  under  a  State  Inspection  program 
are  deprived  of  moving  their  products 
in  interstate  commerce  even  after  the 
State  system  and  all  the  plants  in  that 
system  have  been  approved  by  the  U.S. 
Dej3artment  of  Agriculture  as  being  "at 
least  equal  to"  the  Federal  program. 
The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
has,  in  past  years,  supported  this  type 
of  legislation,  and  such  support  has  been 
documented  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  (Senator  Holland), 
Congressional  Record,  volume  114,  part 
17.  page  22523. 

However.  In  testimony  last  we^  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  on  Agricultural 
Research  and  General  Legislation,  the 
witnesses  for  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture stated  that  this  legislation  is  "pre- 
mature." I  fail  to  understand  the  De- 
partment's reasoning  here,  in  that  it  is 
the  USDA  which  has  the  authority  to 
certify  a  State  inspection  system  as  be- 
ing "at  least  equal  to"  the  federal  sys- 
tem; should  the  Department,  in  its  sur- 
vey of  the  States  for  certification,  de- 
termine that  a  State  has  not  met  the 
Federal  standards,  then  it  does  not  have 
to  grant  the  State  "at  least  equal  to" 
certification.  On  the  other  hand,  should 
the  State  system  be  certified  as  the  equal 
of  the  federal  system,  why  should  not 
these  States  be  allowed  to  move  their 
meat  and  meat  products  produced  in 
Interstate  commerce?  The  product  would 
be  wholesome.  It  would  have  been  pro- 
duced under  strict  standards  of  sanita- 
tion, it  would  be  correctly  labeled,  and  it 
would  carry  a  State-Federal  inspection 
legend  that  would  give  the  necessary  as- 
surance of  protection  to  the  consumer. 

I  find  the  Department's  policy  of  pre- 
cluding the  interstate  shipment  of  Uiia 
product  dl£Qcult  to  Justify  when  one  re- 
alizes that  more  than  1  billion  pounds  of 
imported  meat  will  reach  our  shores  this 
year  from  foreign  plants,  which  plants 
have  not  had  the  benefit  of  the  close  in- 
spectlonal  surveillance  that  our  own 
State  plants  are  subjected  to. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  USDA 
has  14  roving  meat  Inspectors  in  ap- 
proximately 40  foreign  countries  in 
which  more  than  1.100  plants  are  pro- 
ducing meat  for  export  to  this  country. 
The  USDA  approves  only  the  system  im- 
der  which  these  meat  products  are  pro- 
duced, and  makes  periodic  checks  at  the 
plant  level.  This  meat  may  be  shlpj;>ed 
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thousands  of  miles  to  reach  our  shores 
and  then  be  allowed  to  travel  In  inter- 
state commerce.  I  find  It  difllcult  to 
equate,  in  terms  of  consumer  protection, 
that  meat  produced  under  a  foreign  sys- 
tem which  does  not  have  the  benefit  of 
our  own  Inspection  system,  can  be  al- 
lowed the  privilege  of  moving  in  inter- 
state commerce  whereas  the  meat  pro- 
duced in  our  own  State  inspected  plants, 
which  imdergoes  continuous  inspection, 
cannot  move  across  a  State  line. 

To  deprive  our  own  plants  and  States 
of  the  privilege  of  selling  their  products 
across  State  lines  after  those  plants  and 
the  States  have  met  with  the  require- 
ments of  equality  under  Federal  law  is,  in 
my  opinion,  an  inequity  of  great  mag- 
nitude. 

ECONOMIC  CONSEQUENCES  OF  THE 
VIETNAM  WAR 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  in 
recent  months  some  of  the  most  respon- 
sible and  successful  businessmen  in  our 
country  have  become  deeply  disturbed  by 
the  continuation  of  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
These  men  who  bear  a  great  responsi- 
bility for  the  success  of  our  private  enter- 
prise economy  now  recognize  that  the 
war  In  Vietnam  is  undermining  and  de- 
stroying the  integrity  of  our  private  en- 
terprise system,  and  they  are  demanding 
that  the  war  be  brought  to  a  close. 

We  have  had  testimony  before  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  by  some 
of  the  leading  businessmen  and  econo- 
mists. A  most  important  example  of  this 
concern  by  the  business  community  Is 
contained  in  the  "Message  From  Man- 
agement" of  the  First  Security  Corp.  of 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  The  First  Security 
Corp.  consists  of  a  system  of  banks  serv- 
ing Western  States  under  the  direction 
of  Marriner  S.  Eccles,  chairman  of  the 
board,  and  George  S.  Eccles,  president 
and  general  manager.  Many  of  my  col- 
leagues will  remember  Mr.  Marriner  S. 
Eccles.  a  longtime  business  leader  of  our 
Nation,  and  certainly  one  of  the  greatest. 

The  statement  taken  from  the  "Mes- 
sage From  Management"  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

At  this  time,  we  feel  that  it  Is  completely 
proper  within  our  sphere  of  responsibility 
to  point  out  the  economic  consequences  of 
the  Vietnam  War.  It  distorts  the  American 
economy.  It  Is  the  primary  contributor  to 
inflation.  It  draws  on  billions  of  resources 
which  could  be  put  to  work  solving  the  criti- 
cal social  and  economic  problems  facing  the 
nation.  Our  essential  priorities  are:  end  the 
Vietnam  War.  control  inflation,  begin  to 
deal  effectively  with  our  very  pressing  do- 
mestic problems — poverty,  hunger,  crime, 
bousing,  education,  pollution,  transporta- 
tion, etc.  They  are  all  Interlocked  and  can- 
not be  brought  under  control  untu  the  Viet- 
nam War  Is  ended.  Untu  that  time,  the 
amount  of  money  available  to  meet  these 
numerous  domestic  problems  will  be  In- 
adequate. This  makes  the  ending  of  the 
Vietnam  War  Imperative  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible date. 

ENVIRONMENTAL  CONTROL 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
tlie  Record  a  "Memorandum  on  Envi- 
ronmental Control"  which  I  feel  might 
be  helpful  to  some.  The  memorandum. 


without  going  Into  great  detail,  gives  a 
rundown  on  some  of  the  problems  of  pol- 
lution, what  has  already  been  done  and 
Is  being  done  to  combat  them,  what  the 
Nixon  administration  has  done  and  has 
proposed,  aaid  what  further  actions  could 
be  taken  in  the  future. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Memorandum   on   Environmental   Control 

(By   U.S.    Senator    James    B.    Pearson) 

"Everyone  talks  about  the  environment, 
but  nobody  does  anything  about  it." 

Tills  Is  one  way  we  might  update  that 
popular  old  complaint  about  the  weather. 
But  while  such  an  expression  might  become 
timely  and  unpopular.  It  would  hardly  be 
true.  More  is  being  done  today  than  at  any 
time  in  human  history  to  understand  our 
natural  and  man-made  environments  and 
bring  man  and  nature  into  a  more  harmoni- 
ous relationship. 

Millions  of  people — particularly  the 
young — observed  Earth  Day  In  this  country 
on  April  22.  The  environmental  programs 
were  held  on  2,500  campuses  and  in  10,000 
high  schools.  This  occasion  could  have 
great  significance  in  mustering  continued 
support  for  the  national  drive  against  air, 
water,   and   land   pollution. 

WHAT    IS    TUB    PROBLEM? 

For  the  most  part,  the  damage  done  to 
our  environment  has  not  been  the  work  of 
evil  men,  nor  has  it  been  the  inevitable  by- 
product either  of  advancing  technology  or  of 
growing  population.  It  results  not  so  much 
from  choices  made,  as  from  choices  ne- 
glected— not  from  malign  Intention,  but  from 
failure  to  take  Into  account  the  full  conse- 
quences of  our  actions. 

Water  pollution  has  three  principal 
sources:  municipal.  Industrial  and  agricul- 
tural wastes.  All  three  must  eventually  be 
controlled  If  we  are  to  restore  the  purity  of 
our  lakes  and  rivers. 

6f  these  three,  the  most  troublesome  to 
control  are  those  from  agricultural  sources: 
animal  wastes,  eroded  soil,  fertilizers  and 
pesticides.  Effective  control  will  take  time, 
and  will  require  action  on  many  fronts: 
modified  agriculHiral  practices,  greater  care 
in  the  disposal  of  animal  wastes,  better  soil 
conservation  methods,  new  kinds  of  fertiliz- 
ers, new  chemical  pesticides  and  more  wide- 
spreful  use  of  pest  control  techniques. 

Air  is  our  most  vital  resource,  and  Its  pol- 
lution Is  ottr  most  serious  environmental 
problem.  Factories,  furnaces,  autos,  burning 
dumps,  power  generating  stations  and 
many  of  our  daily  activities  create  air  pol- 
lution. Every  city  of  50,000  (and  many  cities 
that  are  smaller) — whether  they  know  It  or 
not — have  air  pollution  problems. 

When  air  pollution  Is  severe.  It  triggers 
Illness  and  may  bring  premature  death  to 
thousands  of  people.  Even  "ordinary"  levels 
of  air  pollution  can  make  you  cough,  sneeze, 
wheeze  and  suffer.  Short  range  discomfort 
may  be  followed  by  long  range  disease.  Both 
emphysema  and  lung  cancer  are  more  prev- 
alent in  areas  of  high  air  contamination. 
Existing  technology  for  the  control  of  air  pol- 
lution is  less  advanced  than  that  for  con- 
trolling water  pollution,  but  there  is  a  great 
deal  we  can  do  within  the  limits  of  existing 
technology — and  more  we  can  do  to  spur 
technological  advance. 

"Solid  wastes"  are  the  discarded  leftovers 
of  our  advanced  consumer  society.  Increasing 
in  volume,  they  litter  the  landscape  and 
strain  the  facilities  of  municipal  govern- 
ments. New  packaging  methods,  using  mate- 
rials which  do  not  degrade  and  cannot  easily 
be  burned,  create  difficult  new  disposal 
problems.  Though  many  wastes  are  poten- 
tially re-usable,  we  often  discard  today  what 
a  generation  ago  we  saved.  Most  bottles,  for 


example,  now  are  "non-returnable."  We  re- 
process used  paper  less  than  we  used  to.  not 
only  adding  to  the  burden  on  mviniclpal  sani- 
tation services  but  also  making  wasteful  tise 
of  scarce  tlmberlands.  Often  the  least  ex- 
pensive way  to  dispose  of  an  old  automobile 
is  to  abandon  It — and  millions  of  people  do 
precisely  that,  creating  eye-sores  foe  millions 
of  others. 

Increasing  population,  increasing  mobility, 
increasing  incomes  and  increasing  leisure  will 
all  cc«nbine  in  the  years  ahead  to  rank  recrea- 
tional facilities  among  the  most  vital  of  our 
public  resources.  Yet  land  suitable  for  such 
facilities.  especlaUy  near  heavily  populated 
areas.  Is  being  rapidly  swallowed  up. 
What  Has  Been  Done  and  What  Is  Being 
Done? 
My  recognition  of  the  problem  concerning 
the  pollution  of  our  planet  Is  not  new. 

When  I  first  came  to  the  United  States 
Senate  some  nine  years  ago  as  a  Member  of 
the  Government  Operations  Committee,  I 
Joined  with  another  young  Senator  by  the 
name  of  Edmund  Muskle,  and.  together,  as 
a  Democrat  and  a  Republican,  we  wrote  the 
first  clean  air  and  pure  water  legislation. 
Since  then  we  have  passed  many  laws,  and, 
as  a  result,  many  new  arms  of  the  Federal 
Government  have  been  created  to  deal  with 
this  problem. 

There  are  many  Departments  and  agencies 
of  the  Federal  Government  which  are  work- 
ing In  the  area  of  water  pollution.  I  will  men- 
tion only  two  most  directly  Involved:  In 
HEW.  the  Bureau  of  Water  Hygiene  estab- 
lishes criteria  and  recommends  standards  of 
water  quality  for  protection  of  the  Nation's 
health,  and  develops  and  conducts  a  program 
of  technical  assistance  to  public  and  non- 
profit institutions  operating  public  water 
supply  systems  and  vise  of  water  resotirces. 

In  the  Interior  Department,  the  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Water  Quality  and  Research  is 
responsible  for  carrying  out  the  duties  of  the 
Secretary  for  the  control,  prevention,  and 
abatement  of  water  pollution.  Also  under 
Interior  is  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Administration,  created  by  the  first 
major  piece  of  legislation  dealing  with  water 
pollution,  the  Water  Quality  Act  of  1965. 
Under  this  Act,  which  passed  the  Congress 
unanimously,  all  States,  territories,  and 
other  affected  Jurisdictions  were  given  the 
option  of  preparing  water  quality  standards 
for  their  interstate  streams,  rivers,  lakes,  and 
coastal  waters  or  of  possibly  having  the  Fed- 
eral Government  do  it  for  tliem. 

All  50  States  and  the  other  Jurisdictions 
Involved  elected  to  draft  their  own  water 
quality  standards,  which,  xinder  the  law. 
were  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior.  Approvals  of  the  standards 
by  the  Secretary  are  practically  con^lete. 

A  standard  package  from  a  State  contains 
three  main  elements:  (1)  The  use  to  be 
made  of  a  particular  stretch  of  a  river,  lake, 
or  coastal  water,  such  as  swimming,  drink- 
ing water.  Industrial  use,  or  a  combination 
of  these  uses;  (2)  A  scientific  determina- 
tion of  the  specific  characteristics  or  cri- 
teria which  would  permit  the  appropriate 
uses  agreed  on  by  the  State  and  the  Federal 
Government.  Limits  on  such  pollutants  as 
bacteria,  toxic  materials,  and  taste-  and 
odor-producing  substances  in  the  water  are 
set  by  the  standards;  and  (3)  A  step-by-step 
plan  for  construction  by  cities  and  indus- 
tries of  waste-treatment  faculties  and  use 
of  other  measures  to  meet  the  water  quality 
requirements.  Once  standards  submitted  by 
a  State  have  been  approved  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  they  become  Federal  stand- 
ards as  well,  and  are  therefore  subject  to 
Federal  enforcement  action. 

In  1966,  the  Clean  Waters  Restoration  Act 
was  passed.  But  we  failed  to  keep  the  prom- 
ises of  this  act  to  ourselves.  This  act  pro- 
vided matching  grants  to  local  governments 
up  to  $1V4   bllUon  In   1971   for  treatment 
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plant  construction.  However.  Federal  appro- 
priations for  constructing  municipal  treat- 
ment plants  have  totaled  only  about  </j  ot 
authorizations.  Municipalities  themselvea 
have  faced  Increasing  difficulty  in  selling 
bonds  to  finance  their  share  of  the  con- 
struction costs. 

The  question  of  air  pollution  has  been  one 
that  has  required  more  research  than  that 
of  water  pollution.  In  July.  1955.  the  Con- 
gress passed  legislation  authorizing  a  Fed- 
eral program  of  research  In  air  pollution  and 
technical  assistance  to  State  and  and  local 
governments.  This  legislation  established  the 
policy — still  in  effect— that  State  and  local 
governments  have  a  fundamental  responsi- 
bility to  deal  with  community  air  pollution 
problems,  and  the  Federal  Government  has 
an  obligation  to  provide  leadership  and  sup- 
port. Between  1955  and  1963.  progress  was 
made  toward  Improving  scientific  knowledge 
about  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  air  pol- 
lution problem,  including  Its  Impact  on 
health,  techniques  for  controlling  large 
sources  of  pollution,  and  needs  for  better 
techniques  In  many  cases. 

In  December.  1963.  Congress  passed  the 
Clean  Air  Act  to  help  States  and  local  gov- 
ernments Join  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment In  a  more  vigorous  attack  on  this  prob- 
lem. The  Clean  Air  Act  authorized  two  major 
Federal  activities:  (1)  granu  made  directly 
to  States  and  local  agencies  to  assist  them 
lit  working  up.  establishing,  and  Improving 
control  programs;  and  (2)  Federal  action  to 
abate  interstate  air  pollution,  a  situation 
obviously  beyond  the  reach  of  Individual 
States  and  cities.  Amendments  to  the  1963 
Act  were  passed  In  1965.  under  which  na- 
tional standards  for  controlling  motor  Te- 
bicle  pollution  were  promulgated  for  Initial 
application  in  the  1968  motor  vehicle  model 
year.  However,  air  pollution  problems — de- 
spite the  national  and  local  effort — grew  and 
worsened. 

In  1967.  the  Air  Quality  Act  was  passed, 
calling  for  a  coordinated  attack  on  air  pol- 
lution on  a  regional  basis  and  giving  some- 
thing of  a  blueprint  for  action  at  all  levels 
of  government  and  Industry.  The  Depart- 
ment of  HEW  was  given  the  responsibility 
for  carrying  out  the  intentions  of  all  these 
air  pollution  control  Acts.  In  January.  1967, 
there  was  set  up  in  HEW  the  National  Cen- 
ter for  Air  Pollution  Control,  and  It  later 
became  the  National  Air  Pollution  Control 
Administration.  The  mission  of  this  Air  Pol- 
lution Control  Administration  Is  to  conduct 
a  national  program  for  the  prevention  and 
control  of  air  pollution  to  promote  the  pub- 
lic health  and  welfare. 

State  and  local  governments  are  now 
spending  approximately  (50  million  a  year, 
Including  Federal  funds,  for  air  pollution 
control  programs.  This  is  In  contrast  with 
about  $12  million  spent  annually  prior  to  the 
enactment  of  the  1963  Clean  Air  Act.  As  of 
January,  1969,  grant  support  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government  was  going  to  about  175 
State,  regional,  and  local  agencies,  and  many 
new  agency  applications  for  assistance  have 
come  In  since  that  time. 

It  was  m  1965  that  the  Government's  at- 
tention was  focused  on  the  problem  of  solid 
waste  disposal  when,  on  October  20  of  that 
year,  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  of  1965 
became  law.  This  law  charged  and  au- 
thorized the  Secretary  of  HEW  to  Initiate  and 
conduct  a  broad  program  In  the  solid  wastes 
fields.  Including  the  following  activities: 
( Ij  To  promote  the  coordination  of  research 
and  studies  relating  to  the  operation  and 
financing  of  solid  waste  disposal  programs; 
<2)  to  cooperate  with  and  give  financial  as- 
sistance to  public  and  private  agencies  In 
the  conduct  of  such  activities;  (3)  to  make 
grants  to  States  and  Interstate  agencies  for 
making  surveys  of  this  problem:  and  (4) 
to  collect  and  make  available  the  results  of 
solid  wastes  research.  After  a  reorganiza- 
tion of  HEW  In   1968.  there  is  now  a  Bu- 


reau of  Solid  Waste  Management  under  the 
Environmental  Control  Administration  of 
HEW 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  was  given 
the  same  authorization  as  the  Secretary  of 
HEW  under  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act 
"with  respect  to  problems  of  solid  waste  re- 
sulting from  the  extraction,  processing,  or 
utilization  of  minerals  or  fossil  fuels  where 
the  generation,  production,  or  reuse  of  such 
waste  Is  or  may  be  controlled  within  the 
extraction,  processing,  or  utilization  fa- 
cility or  facilities  and  where  such  control 
Is  a  feature  of  the  technology  or  economy 
of  the  operation  of  such  facility  or  facili- 
ties." A  memorandum  of  understanding  be- 
tween the  DepartmenU  of  th-?  Interior  and 
HEW  outlines  the  responsibility  of  the  two 
agencies,  defines  and  describes  the  principal 
areas  of  program  Interest,  and  clearly  estab- 
lishes a  mutually-acceptable  working  rela- 
tionship. 

So.  you  can  see  that,  while  the  public 
Interest  has  only  recently  been  captured  by 
the  question  of  environmental  control,  the 
Federal  Government  has  not  been  sitting 
Idly  by. 

Just  last  session  of  Congress,  several  major 
pieces  of  legislation  were  passed  dealing  with 
environmental  quality  and  producUvlty. 

P.L.  91-190,  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act.  declared  that  It  Is  the  policy  of 
the  U.S.  Government  to  create  and  main- 
tain conditions  under  which  man  and  na- 
ture can  exist  In  productive  harmony.  Also, 
it  created  In  the  Office  of  the  President  a 
permanent  Council  on  Environmental  Qual- 
ity, the  principal  function  of  which  Is  to 
reconunend  environmental  policies  to  the 
President  and  to  assist  him  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  an  annual  environmental  report  to 
be  submitted  to  the  Congress  beginning  In 
July  of  this  year. 

P.L.  91-137  amended  the  1963  Clean  Air 
Act.  extending  for  one  year  research  grants 
of  >45  million  In  air  pollution  resulting 
from  fuel  combustion. 

But  the  Nlzon  Administration  has  not 
been  In  any  way  pleased  with  the  results 
that  have  t>een  forthcoming  from  action 
and  Involvement  In  the  problems  of  pollu- 
tion by  the  Federal  Government. 

Therefore,  when  President  Nixon  made 
the  salvation  of  the  environment  the  cen- 
tral theme  of  his  SUte  of  the  Union  Ad- 
dress In  January  of  this  year,  he  said: 

"The  great  question  of  the  seventies  Is, 
shall  we  surrender  to  our  surroundings,  or 
shall  we  make  our  peace  with  nature  and 
begin  to  make  reparations  for  the  damage 
we  have  done  to  our  air,  our  land,  and  our 
water?" 

On  February  10.  the  President  followed 
this  up  by  sending  a  major  message  to  the 
Congress  on  environmental  control.  H«  re- 
quested several  new  laws  be  passed  In  this 
field,  but  he  also  announced  what  he  bad 
done  by  way  of  powers  already  vested  In  him. 
He  announced  the  following  actions  which 
he  had  already  carried  out  or  had  ordered  to 
be  carried  out: 

( 1 )  Phasing  out  the  use  of  DDT  and  other 
hard  pesticides; 

(2)  Federally  assisted  treatment  plants 
will  be  required  to  meet  prescribed  design, 
operation,  and  maintenance  standards,  and 
to  be  operated  only  by  State-certified  opera- 
tors: 

(3)  Municipalities  receiving  Federal  assUt- 
ance  in  constructing  plants  will  be  required 
to  Impose  reasonable  users'  lees  on  Industrial 
users  sufficient  to  meet  the  cost*  of  treating 
Industrial  wastes: 

(4)  Development  of  comprehensive  river 
basin  plans  will  be  required  at  an  early  date, 
to  ensure  that  Federally  assisted  treatment 
plants  win.  m  fact,  contribute  to  effective 
clean-up  of  entire  river  basin  systems; 

(5)  Wherever  feasible,  communities  will 
be  strongly  encouraged  to  coo[>erate  in  the 
construction  of  large  regional  treatment  fa- 
cilities, which  provide  economies  of  scale  and 


give  more  efficient  and  more  thorough  waste 
treatment; 

(6)  The  Secretary  of  HEW,  on  February  10, 
published  a  notice  of  new,  considerably  more 
stringent  motor  vehicle  emission  standards 
he  intends  to  Issue  for  1973  and  1975  car 
models — Including  control  of  nitrogen  oxides 
by  1973  and  of  particulate  emissions  by  1975: 

(7)  Ordered  the  start  of  an  exUnslve  Fed- 
eral research  and  development  program  In 
unconventional  vehicles,  to  be  conducted 
under  the  general  direction  of  the  Council 
on  Environmental  Quality; 

(8)  As  an  Incentive  to  private  developers, 
ordered  that  the  Federal  Government  should 
undertake  the  purchase  of  privately  pro- 
duced unconventional  vehicles  for  testing 
and  evaluation: 

(9)  Ordered  a  re-dlrectlon  of  research  un- 
der the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  to  place 
greater  emphasis  on  techniques  for  re-cycllng 
materials,  and  on  development  and  use  of 
paclcaglng  and  other  materials  which  will 
degrade  after  use — that  Is.  which  will  become 
temporary  rather  than  permanent  wastes: 

(10)  Asked  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  to  take  the  lead  In  producing  a  rec- 
ommendation for  a  bounty  payment  or  other 
system  to  promote  the  prompt  scrapping  of 
all  Junk  automobiles; 

(11)  Asked  the  Chairman  of  the  Council 
on  Environmental  QuaUty  to  work  with  the 
Cabinet  Committee  on  the  Environment  (set 
up  last  year  by  the  President),  and  with  ap- 
propriate Industry  and  consumer  representa- 
tives, toward  development  of  such  incentives 
and  regulations  for  submission  to  the  Con- 
gress: 

(12)  By  Executive  Order,  directed  the 
heads  of  all  Federal  agencies  and  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services  to  institute 
a  review  of  all  Federally-owned  real  proper- 
Oes  that  should  be  considered  for  other  uses. 
Special  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  identify- 
ing properties  that  could  apprbprlately  be 
converted  to  parks  and  recreation  areas,  or 
sold,  so  that  proceeds  can  be  made  available 
to  provide  additional  park  and  recreation 
lands: 

(13)  Established  a  Property  Re\'lew  Board 
to  review  the  GSA  reports  and  recommend 
to  the  President  what  properties  should  be 
converted  or  sold; 

(14)  WlU  shortly  ask  a  group  of  the  Na- 
tion's principal  Industrial  leaders  to  Join  in 
establishing  a  National  Industrial  Pollution 
Control  Council;  and 

(15)  Ordered  the  U.S.  Patent  Office  to  give 
special  priority  to  the  processing  of  applica- 
tions for  patents  which  could  aid  in  curbing 
environmental  abuses. 

Also,  the  Nixon  Administration  has  used  a 
70-year-old  law  to  move  against  major  pol- 
luters— Including  giant  U.S.  Steel — In  the 
Chicago  area.  So  far,  13  corporations  have 
been  Indicted  or  charged  with  violation  of 
the  statute. 

The  Federal  Aviation  Agency,  long  at  log- 
gerheads with  the  airlines  over  Jet  engine 
pollution,  has  forced  an  agreement  with  the 
carriers  on  engine  changes.  Under  the  agree- 
ment the  airlines  will  have  to  modify  all  Jet 
engines  to  curb  pollution. 

Interior  Secretary  Walter  J.  Hlckel  has 
asked  the  Department  of  Justice  to  Inquire 
into  possibilities  of  legal  action  against  oil 
companies  Involved  in  pollution  off  our 
coasts. 

Also,  the  Administration  refused  permis- 
sion to  build  a  giant  new  Jetport  In  Florida 
because  of  the  probable  damage  to  Ever- 
glades Park  and  Its  wildlife.  Previous  Admin- 
istration had  gone  along  with  the  project. 

WHAT  THE  NIXON   ADMINlSTaATlON   PKOPOBES 

In  addition  to  what  the  Administration 
haa  already  done,  in  the  February  10  en- 
vironmental measage,  the  President  asked 
Congress  for  comprehensive  legislation  to 
carry  forward  the  t)attle  against  pollution.  A 
few  days  later,  a  series  of  seven  Administra- 
tion antl-pollutlon  bills,  of  which  I  am  one 
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of  the  cosponsors,  was  Introduced  Into  the 
Congress.  Although  there  are  many  impor- 
tant elements  In  all  of  the  proposals,  I  would 
like  to  highlight  several  of  particular 
interest. 

After  a  thorough  study,  taken  at  the  Presi- 
dents direction,  the  Administration  has  rec- 
ommended several  significant  amendments 
to  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
of  1965,  In  order  to  achieve  a  more  satisfac- 
tory operation  of  the  Federal -State  partner- 
ship set  forth  In  that  act.  In  four  separate 
bills— S.  3468.  S.  3470,  S.  3471,  and  S.  3472— 
the  President  proposes  (a)  to  modify  the 
policy,  abatement  and  enforcement  provi- 
sions of  the  act;  (b)  to  improve  the  Federal- 
State  program  development  provisions  of  the 
act;  (c)  to  accelerate  and  Improve  the  mu- 
nicipal waste  treatment  grant  provisions; 
iuid  (d)  to  add  a  new  and  innovative  Fed- 
eral Environmental  Financing  Authority  U) 
assure  the  ability  of  States  and  local  com- 
munities to  construct  proper  waste  treat- 
ment facilities. 

A  common  thread  runs  through  all  of  these 
water  bills — to  create  a  comprehensive  and 
modern  water  quality  program  that  recog- 
nizes the  Interrelationship  of  all  water  re- 
sources. In  several  areas  the  authorization 
and  granting  provisions  of  the  bills  are  di- 
rected to  achieving  this  broadened  scope. 
S.  3466  Is  the  Nixon  Administration  bill  to 
amend  the  Clean  Air  Act.  The  President  has 
recognized  that  while  the  basic  operative 
provisions  of  this  Act  were  substantially 
modified  In  the  Air  Quality  Act  of  1967,  sev- 
eral provisions  of  the  existing  Act  are  In 
need  of  revision.  In  addition,  the  program 
experience  under  this  Act  has  revealed  areas 
where  new  provisions  are  necessary.  Among 
the  many  proposals,  the  President  has  pro- 
posed that  the  Secretary  of  HEW  be  given 
explicit  authority  to  Inspect  assembly  line 
vehicles  for  compliance  with  emission  stand- 
ards set  by  regulations  under  existing  law. 
Under  this  bill.  In  an  attempt  to  decrease 
the  tlme-cousimilng  and  procedural  complex- 
ity Involved  In  the  setting  of  regional  ambi- 
ent air  standards  under  the  present  law,  the 
President  has  proposed  that  such  standards 
setting  be  shortened  by  6  months  or  more 
through  the  establishment,  by  the  Secretary, 
of  national  ambient  air  quality  standards 
for  any  pollutant  or  combination  of  pollu- 
tants which  endanger  the  public  health  or 
welfare.  The  President  has  also  asked  for 
necessary  adjustments  In  the  general  Fed- 
eral enforcement  provisions  that  Include, 
ig  others,  a  provision  that  enables  courts 
ess  penalties  up  to  tlO.OOO  per  day  for 
Violations  continuing  after  the  expiration  of 
'the  period  set  for  compliance  in  the  notice 
of  the  Secretary  In  the  administrative  abate- 
ment proceeding. 

S.  3469  win  be  known  as  the  Wastes  Recla- 
mation and  Recycling  Act  of  1970.  This  bUl 
authorizes  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  to  conduct  studies  and  make  recom- 
.meudations  respecting  the  reclamation  and 
recycling  of  material  from  solid  wastes,  and 
It  extends  the  provisions  of  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act  of  1965. 

S.  3467  amends  the  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servation Fund  Act  of  1966  to  provide  that 
the  $200  million  minimum  which  is  now  de- 
posited In  the  Ptmd  In  each  fiscal  year 
(through  fiscal  year  1973)  shall  be  Increased 
by  an  amount  equal  to  the  net  proceeds 
placed  In  the  Fund  from  the  sale  of  surplus 
real  property  and  related  personal  property 
in  excess  of  the  presently-budgeted  level  of 
$54.7  million  In  any  one  year.  Under  present 
Inw  there  Is  deposited  In  the  Fund  each  year 
revenues  from  the  motort>oat  fuel  tax.  en- 
trance and  user  fees  from  Federal  recreation 
areas,  and  the  sale  of  surplus  real  property 
and  related  personal  property.  This  fund  la 
u.sed  to  promote  outdoor  recreational  faclll- 
lies  and  parks,  and  the  biU  would  Increase 
the  amount  In  the  fund. 
On   April   16,  the  President  proposed  to 


Congress  the .  establishment  of  large  'con- 
tainment areas,"  Into  which  the  dredged  pol- 
lutants in  the  Great  Lakes  would  be  pumped 
.-ind  allowed  to  dry.  This  will  be  one  of  the 
major  tests  of  the  President's  antl-pollutlon 
campaign.  After  a  time,  the  White  House 
tlieory  goes,  the  containment  areas  could  be 
converted  into  parks,  housing  tracts.  In- 
dustrial sites  or  even  airports.  Under  the 
President's  plan,  the  cost  of  such  a  pro- 
gram—estimated at  $70  million  for  the  35 
most  polluted  harbors  of  the  Great  Lakes — 
would  be  shared  equally  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. 

His  proposal  for  the  Great  Lakes  would  ( 1 ) 
discontinue  disposal  of  polluted  dredged 
materials  Into  the  Great  Lakes  by  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  and  private  Interests  as  soon 
as  disposal  sites  on  land  are  available;  (2) 
require  the  disposal  of  polluted  dredged 
spoil  in  containment  areas  located  at  sites 
established  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior; 
(3)  require  States  and  other  nonfederal  In- 
terests to  provide  half  the  cost  of  construct- 
ing containment  areas  and  also  provide 
needed  lands  and  other  rights;  and  (4)  re- 
quire the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  after  one 
year,  to  suspend  dredging  If  local  Interests 
were  not  making  reasonable  progress  in  at- 
taining disposal  sites.  The  threat  of  sus- 
pension of  dredging  Is  seen  by  some  authori- 
ties as  a  goad  to  local  officials  to  act  quickly 
to  find  containment  areas.  The  alternative  is 
the  prospect  of  having  harbors  and  rivers 
choked  by  debris. 

WHAT   MORE    CAN    BE    DONE 

In  addition  to  what  has  already  been  ac- 
complished by  the  Federal  Government,  by 
the  Nixon  Administration,  and  In  addition  to 
what  the  President  has  recommended  be 
done,  many  other  steps  can  be  taken  in  the 
fuiiu'e.  Some  of  these  Include  the  following: 

(1)  A  constitutional  amendment  which 
win  recognize  and  protect  the  inalienable 
right  of  every  person  to  a  decent  environ- 
ment; 

(2)  Phase  out  the  internal  combustion 
automobile  engine  by  January  1,  1978,  unless 
it  can  meet  national  emission  standards  by 
that  time; 

(3)  Eliminate  persistent,  toxic  pesticides— 
the  "chlorinated  hydrocarbons" — by  1972; 

(4)  Set  strict  antl-pollutlon  standards  on 
detergents,  including  a  ban  on  their  phos- 
phorous 'builders"  that  have  contributed 
so  much  to  the  pollution  of  our  lakes  all 
across  the  Nation; 

(5)  to  dramatically  reduce  pollution  from 
Jet  aircraft,  establish  a  deadline  of  December 
1972.  for  the  Installation  of  smokeless  com- 
bustors  on  their  engines; 

(6)  Eliminate  bottles.  Jars,  and  cans  from 
the  American  landscape  through  a  combina- 
tion of  effluent  charges,  development  of  re- 
usable or  degradable  containers,  and  packag- 
ing standards; 

(7)  Establish  and  protect  the  right  of  every 
citizen  to  plan  his  family.  The  funds  and 
coordination  must  be  made  available  for  con- 
ducting necessary  research  Into  population 
problems  and  providing  family  planning 
services; 

(8)  Involve  the  citizen  in  environmental 
decisionmaking  through  new  mechanisms. 
Including  establishment  of  new  channels  and 
forums  for  public  participation,  creation  of 
a  citizen  environmental  advocate  agency,  and 
creation  of  an  environmental  overview  com- 
mittee in  Congress; 

(9)  Launch  a  broad-scale  effort  to  halt  the 
pollution  of  our  sea.  Municipalities  and  in- 
dustries could  be  required  to  halt  their 
wholesale  dumping  of  wastes  Into  the  ocean 
environment,  and  we  could  declare  a  mora- 
torium on  new  leases  or  permits  for  oil  pro- 
duction and  other  activities  on  the  undersea 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  until  criteria  are 
established  for  its  protection; 


(10)  Establish  an  environmental  education 
program  which  will  make  the  environment 
and  man's  relationship  to  it  a  major  interdis- 
ciplinary subject  at  every  level  of  public 
education; 

(11)  Utilize  the  billions  of  dollars  a  j'ear 
that  could  be  made  available  on  completion 
of  the  Interstate  Highway  System  to  provide 
new  transportation  alternatives,  including 
mass  transit,  in  our  polluted,  congested, 
highway-choked  ur*>an  areas; 

(12)  Delineate  and  implement  a  national 
policy  on  land  use  that  will  halt  the  chaotic, 
unplanned  combination  of  urban  sprawl,  In- 
dvistrial  expansion,  and  air,  water,  land,  and 
visual  pollution; 

( 13)  Establish  a  national  minerals  and  re- 
sources policy;  and 

( 14 )  Create  a  nonpartisan  national  envi- 
ronmental political  action  organization,  with 
State  and  local  organizations  providing  the 
loundatlon. 

I  feel  that  some  of  these  steps  could  and 
should  be  taken  immediately — such  as  the 
national  environmental  education  program. 
Some  others  have  already  been  Introduced 
into  the  Cong^ress  as  legislation;  some  others 
are  a  bit  drastic,  unless  all  else  fails. 

In  addition  to  the  Administration  package 
of  bills,  there  are  at  least  22  bills  and  resolu- 
tions pending  In  the  Senate  and  over  100  bills 
and  resolutions  pending  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  which  deal  with  some  aspect 
of  environmental  control. 

I  am  extremely  encouraged  with  the  prog- 
ress that  is  beginning  to  be  made. 

There  are  more  people  in  the  White  House 
now  working  on  the  environment  than  on 
any  single  Issue — and  that  includes  Vietnam. 
Spending  on  the  Vietnam  War  is  at  the  rate  of 
$25  binion  annually,  but  the  total  spending 
on  pollution  control  In  the  United  States  is 
almost  that  much — between  $20  billion  and 
$40  billion  annually.  Because  national  de- 
fense Is  solely  the  responsibility  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  spending  on  the  Vietnam- 
ese war  Is  all  Federal  and  can  be  pinpointed. 
Pollution  abatement  and  Improvement  of 
environmental  quality  are  a  Joint  responsi- 
bility of  State,  local  and  Federal  Government 
and  industry.  Therefore,  actual  spending  in 
this  area  must  be  the  total  spent  by  the 
various  levels  of  Government— -State,  local, 
and  Federal — plus  all  the  amounts  spent  by 
Industry  because  of  State  or  Federal  law  or 
local  ordinances. 

The  United  States  has  invested  over  $100 
billion — almost  as  much  as  we've  spent  on 
foreign  aid — for  sewage  Hues  and  treatment 
plants  alone,  most  of  it  since  World  War  II. 
Since  the  early  1950's,  almost  every  U.S.  citj- 
has  undertaken  a  major  sewage  construction 
program. 

Administration  officials  attribute  the  Nixon 
Administration's  commUment  and  sense  of 
urgency  to  act  on  environmental  pollution 
to  the  "public  ken"  and  the  Nation's  youth. 
Because  of  this,  I  salute  those  who  took  part 
in  the  April  22  activity.  One  reason  the  Gov- 
ernment has  failed  in  the  past  is  that  It  did 
not  have  the  public  so  soundly  behind  It. 

Billions  of  doUars  and  many  years  will  be 
spent  before  this  problem  Is  controlled.  But 
I  believe  It  will  be  controlled  and  eventually 
eliminated.  The  dcxjmsday  prophets  are  In  for 
a  bitter  disappointment. 

We  are  not  going  to  choke  to  death  on 
soot: 

We  are  not  going  to  suffocate  from  lack  of 
oxygen; 

And  we  are  not  going  to  drown  in  a  sea 
of  rising  beer  cans. 

We  have  now  earnestly  joined  the  flght — 
and  we  will  win! 


THE  GENERAL  ACCOUNTING 
OFFICE  INVESTIGATORS 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  Mr.  President,  the 
General  Accounting  OfiBce  is  one  of  the 
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most  efficient  agencies  in  our  Govern- 
ment, and  the  one  esiiecially  created  to 
be  of  assistance  to  the  Congress.  Mr. 
Elmer  B.  Staats.  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral, is  an  experienced  and  efficient  man, 
and  all  of  us  are  in  his  debt.  He  has  a 
fine  staff  of  dedicated  public  servants, 
and  they  have  done  an  especially  good 
job  in  uncovering  the  questionable  pay- 
ments made  to  the  members  of  the  Pliil- 
ippine  Goverrunent. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Causey's  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  t)e  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  Prom  tbe  Wasbiugton  Post.  Apr.  13.  1970| 

OAO  iNviSTiCAToas  OuT»ox  Agencies 

(By  Mike  CauMy) 

Smoke  screeu  vUsts  at  the  Peatagon  and 
Sidce  Deparunent  are  still  baffled  as  to  how 
tbe  General  Accounting  Office  came  up  with 
solid  dollar  figures  on  American  government 
contrlbutloiis  lor  PhUlppine  troo[>«  flghtiug 
In  Vieinam. 

Tbe  fact  Is  that  despite  backstage  strlng- 
pulUng.  azul  liberal  use  o{  tbe  "secret"  rubber 
stamp.  State  and  Delense  were  outfoxed, 
royally,  by  the  OAO.  the  watchdog  agency 
that  works  for  Congress. 

Lat«  last  year.  Sen.  Stuart  Symington 
(D-Mo.)  began  a  probe  Into  reports  that  the 
U.S.  was  making  "quid  pro  quo"  payments 
to  the  BepubUc  of  tbe  Philippines,  to  help 
support  that  nation's  Vietnam  troop  con- 
tingent, the  PhlUpplne  Civic  Action  Group 
(PHILCAG),  which  had  3.200  officers  and 
men  in  Vietnam. 

The  US.  government  grudgingly  admitted 
the  payments  In  secret  testimony  to  a  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  subcommittee.  When  tbe 
censored  version  came  out.  however,  the 
PhUlppine  government,  facing  a  naUonal 
election,  denied  "any  kind"  of  US  support 
for  Its  Vietnam  contingent. 

At  that  point.  Symington  ordered  the  bard- 
digging  General  Accoimtlng  Office  Into  the 
act.  OAO  Is.  at  least  In  theory,  supposed  to 
have  acceu  to  aU  financial  records  of  aU 
federal  agencies. 

But  botb  State  and  Defense,  the  two  fed- 
eral departments  most  directly  Involved  in 
tbe  aSalr.  balked  at  the  OAO  Investigation. 
Comptroller  General  Slmer  B.  Staats,  who 
runs  OAO.  reported  both  used  a  "time-con- 
suming screening  process"  to  block  informa- 
tion. They  resorted  to  tbe  old  trick  of  delay- 
ing information,  and  of  reluctantly  gli-lng 
only  exactly  what  was  asked  for.  rather  than 
volunteering  to  help  the  congreselonal 
agency.  Staats  was  so  frustrated  that  be  later 
told  Symington  "there  is  the  poeslbUity  that 
the  agencies  may  have  wltbbeld  information 
which  Is  pertinent  to  our  study." 

The  breaktbrougb  in  the  OAO  vs.  State- 
Defense  Investigation  might  never  have  come, 
had  not  Staats  been  a  seasoned  veteran  of  tbe 
bureaucracy.  Tbe  U.S.  government  (after  tbe 
Philippine  denial)  aald  it  may  have  made 
some  payments,  but  records  could  not  be 
located  Everyone  was  very  value  about  the 
whole  thing. 

Staau  got  to  thinking.  He  reckoned  that 
If  this  government  bad  been  paying  another 
government,  the  checks  must  be  floating 
around  somewhere.  Tbe  problem — sine* 
Uncle  Sam  pays  a  lot  of  people — was  where. 

Staats  ordered  bis  auditors  to  look  in  the 
basement  of  GAO's  downtown  office,  where 
the  Treasury  Department  maintains  a  small 
unit.  Guess  what  they  found? 

You  were  right  if  you  said  cancelled  checks, 
representing  part  of  the  (35  mlUion  for  lo- 
gistical support  and  another  $3.0  million  In 
direct  payments.  Tbe  checks  were  written  by 
Defense  and  made  payable  to  tbe  PblUppLoas' 
Secretary  of  National  Defense.  Most  of 
them — written  between  October,  1006,  and 
January,  1970 — were  deposited  In  tbe  Phil- 


ippine Veteran's  Bank.  Camp  Aguinaldo 
branch. 

Armed  with  the  photostats  of  the  checks, 
Symington  confronted  some  very  red-faced 
Defease  and  State  Department  officials. 

Now  he's  asking  why  tbe  payments  were 
made,  why  no  accounting  of  them  was  kept 
(because  officials  could  not  seem  to  lay  their 
hands  on  the  documents)  and  finaUy,  wby 
GAO  bad  such  a  hard  time  getting  at  tbe 
truth? 

GAO  auditors  turn  up  in  the  most  un- 
likely places,  and  agencies  that  want  to  fool 
them  had  better  do  a  little  spring  cleaning— 
with  special  attention  to  those  immarked 
boxes  In  the  basement. 


•  CIVILIZATION  "—A  BRITISH  EXHI- 
BITION AT  NATIONAL  GALLERY 
OF    ART 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  in  this  day 
and  age  when  only  the  sensational  and 
the  outrageous  seem  to  command  any 
type  of  attention,  it  is  most  heartening 
to  see  that  there  does  appear  to  be  a 
place  in  our  national  life  style  for  a  dis- 
cussion of  values,  the  study  of  history, 
quiet  contemplation  of  l)eauty,  and  the 
understanding  that  man  does  not  simply 
pollute  his  planet  but  also  brings  to  It 
ideas  and  artifacts  of  excellence  which 
please  the  mind  and  eye. 

We  have  in  our  own  Capital  many 
museums  and  galleries  which  greatly  en- 
hance our  quest  for  meaningful  leisure. 
A  simple  listing  of  these  institutions 
would  Indicate  that  their  spheres  of  In- 
terest are  \vide.  What  is  more  important 
Is  that  they  are  widely  patronized, 
whether  for  the  review  of  mechanical 
creations  or  the  contemplation  of  the 
art  of  yesterday  and  tomorrow. 

I  specifically  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  the  phenomenal  success 
which  Is  now  being  experienced  by  the 
National  Gallery  of  Art  which  is  spon- 
soring the  exhibition  of  a  British  film 
series,  originally  created  for  television, 
entitled  "Civilization."  This  film  Is  not 
a  stale  compendium  of  facts  or  straight 
photographs  of  old  masters,  but  rather  a 
liv-ely  Journey  through  Western  culture 
utilizing  color,  music,  and  some  very  eru- 
dite and  witty  commentary  by  Sir  Ken- 
neth Clark  of  Saltwood.  England. 

Interestingly  enough,  this  program  was 
originally  offered  to  the  national  com- 
mercial television  networks,  but  was 
passed  up  with  the  thought  that  such  a 
series  would  not  be  economically  feasible. 
Nevertheless,  the  National  Gallery  of 
Art  took  what  In  the  vernacular  would  be 
called  a  flyer  and  decided  to  present 
••Civilization."  The  rest  Is,  as  they  say, 
history.  The  gallery  wa:;  besieged  by  re- 
quests for  tickets — on  the  first  Sunday 
approximately  10.000  people  queued  up 
for  300  seats — and  had  to  schedule  many 
more  showings  than  they  had  antici- 
pated. Indeed,  the  screening  was  so  suc- 
cessful, with  150.000  people  attending, 
that  a  second  full  series  was  scheduled 
and  is  now  in  progress.  And  to  make  this 
success  story  a  real  fairy  tale  the  com- 
mercial value  of  this  program  was  at  last 
recognized  and  it  is  my  understanding 
that  •Civilization"  will  now  t)e  shown  by 
one  of  the  major  networks. 

The  success  of  "Civilization,"  besides 
being  a  personal  one  for  the  National 
Gallery  and  its  brilliant  young  director, 
J.  Carter  Brown,  of  Rhode  Island,  it  also 


eiUianees  my  belief  that  there  is  a  place 
in  our  country  for  truly  enlightening 
cultural  activity;  that  there  Is  a  himger 
for  visual  and  aural  experience  which 
does  not  bombard  the  senses  and  that  the 
quest  for  knowledge  is  one  which  is  held 
by  many  throughout  the  land.  The  cul- 
tural level  of  our  populace  has  been  deni- 
grated ad  nauseam — the  experience  with 
"Civilization"  gives  the  lie  to  this  type 
of  downgrading. 

Mr.  President,  many  newspaper  arti- 
cles and  editorials  have  spoken  with 
praise  about  this  film.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  sampling  of  them  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sampling 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  Vogue,  Jan.  15, 19701 

People  A«e  Talking  About  Lobo  Claxk  or 

Saltwooo  and  "Civilization** 

With  mock  humility  and  profound  erudi- 
tion. Lord  Clark  invented  what  he  calls  an 
"Intellectual  soap  opera"  for  television:  his 
tblrteen-part  series,  Cit></«2atton,  a  mag- 
niflcant  traipse  through  Western  Civilization 
in  colour  and  with  music  that  was  written 
never  more  than  ten  years  before  or  after 
tbe  scene  it  accompanies.  Amusing  and  de- 
liberate. Lord  Clark  talks  throughout  the  pro- 
grams making  small  Jokes,  great  generaliza- 
tions, and  entertaining  bis  audiences  with 
scholarly  observations.  After  lU  run  on  BBC- 
TV  last  year.  CitiliiMtion  Ij*  been  tbe  hot 
free  Ucket  given  out  by  the  Metropollun 
Museum  of  Art  and  New  York  University  in 
New  York  and  by  the  National  Gallery  of 
Art  in  Washington,  DC.  By  now  CBS-TV 
may  have  bought  It,  perhaps  to  make  up  for 
The  Secret  Storm.  While  in  New  York  re- 
cently. Lord  Clark  received  an  honorary  Doc- 
tor of  Fine  Aru  degree  from  New  York  Uni- 
versity at  a  special  convocation.  A  life  peer. 
Kenneth  Clark  has  had  a  succession  of  high 
posts  which  Included  Keeper  at  the  Ash- 
molean  Museum  at  Oxford,  from  which  he 
was  graduated.  Director  of  the  NaUonal 
Gallery  in  London,  and  Surveyor  of  the 
King's  Pictures.  At  Saltwood  in  Kent,  where 
he  was  photographed  for  Vogue  in  front  of 
hU  castle,  be  has  kept  on  with  his  writing, 
there  wrote  part  of  the  commentary  for 
Civilization.  Lord  Clark  said  that  the  BBC 
asked  him  to  lunch  and  while  they  were  iit- 
Ing  smoked  salmon,  someone  said  tbe  word 
"civilization,"  and  be  immediately  felt  a  call. 
Tbe  BBC  expected  him  to  say  "no"  to  another 
proposition:  he  said  "no"  to  it  but  said  be 
would  do  a  series  on  civilization,  which 
rather  put  tbe  BBC  out.  For  t:-o  next  two 
years  he  traveUed  with  two  producers  and  a 
crew  photograpnlng  art  and  architecture 
from  tbe  Dark  Ages  to  the  Impressionist  pe- 
riod, but  leaving  out  Spain,  its  Moors,  and  the 
German  Romantics.  Almost  everything  else, 
however,  is  on  film,  marvelotis,  chatty,  a 
window  opened  by  a  man  whose  mind  Is  an 
orchard  of  plums. 

(From  tbe  Washington  Post,  Nov.  3,  1909) 

Ov*  Civilization  Undeb  trs  Glass 

(By  Meryle  Secreat) 

"His  biographer  once  asked  tbe  Duke  of 
Urblno  what  is  necessary  to  rule  a  kingdom. 
Tba  Duke  replied,  '£i>aere  umaoo;  to  be 
human.' " 

So  says  Sir  Kenneth  Clark  In  an  Intensely 
human,  immensely  informed  discourse  on 
Western  man.  "Civilisation,"  a  13-part  series 
of  one-hour  films  narrated  by  Clark  and 
originally  made  for  Brltlah  TV,  wlU  be  shown 
Suiulays  at  tbe  National  Gallery  of  Art,  be- 
ginning today. 

At  one  point,  tbe  narrator  dlscuasea  what 
the  term  civilization  means  to  bim: 

"I  have  tried  throughout  this  series  to  de- 
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fine  civilization  in  terms  of  creadve  power 
and  the  enlargement  of  himian  faculties; 
and  from  that  point  of  view,  slavery  U 
atwmlnable.  So,  for  that  matter.  Is  abject 
poverty." 

The  series,  when  sbown  In  Britain,  at- 
tracted a  wide  following  and  universal  ad- 
miration; not  only  lor  its  grandeur  of  sweep 
but  the  erudition,  clarity,  imagination  and 
wit  with  which  It  has  been  carried  out  by 
Its  author  and  chief  narrator.  Sir  Kenneth 
Clark. 

Clark  begins  with  the  thesis  that  one  can 
learn  most  about  a  civilization  through  its 
arts:  "If  I  had  to  say  which  was  telling  the 
truth  at>out  society,  a  speech  by  a  Minister 
of  Housing  or  the  actual  buildings  put  up 
In  his  time,  I  should  believe  the  buildings." 

Through  a  highly  effective  combination 
of  art,  architecture,  the  filming  of  locations 
all  over  Europe,  newsreels,  political  satire, 
music,  poetry  and  history.  Sir  Kenneth  de- 
velops a  panoramic  view  of  the  history  of 
Western  man  that  takes  one,  in  its  13th 
and  final  sequence,  up  to  the  present  day. 

Beyond  this  point,  Clark  refuses  to  specu- 
late. However,  the  novelist  J.  B.  Priestley, 
who  wrote  an  otherwise  favorable  review  of 
the  series,  suggested  that  Sir  Kenneth  could 
have  concluded  with  a  14th  program  on  the 
dehumanizing  aspects  of  present-day  so- 
ciety. 

"He  might  have  added  that  there  seem  to 
be  among  us  now  .  .  .  creatures  liom  other 
planets  .  .  .  They  waul  to  put  an  end  to  the 
human  race.  So  they  are  building  larger  and 
larger  .  .  .  intricate  machines,  ready  to  take 
us  over  soon.  At  the  same  time  they  are 
working  hard  to  persuade  us  that  we  are 
machines   and   second-rate   at   that." 

Priestley  believes  that  the  series  Is  in  it- 
self a  contribution  to  civilization. 

"It  represented  a  bold  step  In  civilizing 
television  itself."  he  writes. 

An  Ironic  note  Is  that  "Civilisation"  has 
not  yet  come  to  the  American  television 
screen,  although  one  of  the  commercial  net- 
works Is  said  to  be  Interested  In  .t. 

So.  in  this  country,  what  was  rtesigned  to 
be  shown  on  the  color  TV  screen  has  to  be 
presented  as  a  film;  as  a  public  service  by 
a  cultural  institution. 

The  National  Gallery  of  Art  Is  showing  the 
series  viritbout  charge  on  Sundays  at  5:30 
p.m.  through  Dec.  14.  The  opening  film  will 
be  seen  today  at  5:30  pjn.,  6:80  p.m.  and  7:30 
p.m.  and  again  at  2:30  p.m.  on  Saturday, 
Nov.  8.  On  succeeding  Sundays,  two  films 
win  be  seen  and  performances  will  be  re- 
peated on  demand. 

Credit  for  the  fact  that  Washington  is 
seeing  this  series  (similar  showings  are  be- 
ing held  concurrently  in  New  York)  goes  to 
J.  Carter  Brown,  director  of  tbe  National  Gal- 
lery, who  is  Intensely  interested  In  films 
about  art.  His  own  film,  "The  American 
Vision."  made  a  few  years  ago.  Is  a  brilliant 
example  of  the  genre. 

Credit  also  goes  to  the  gallery's  new  assist- 
ant administrator,  Howard  Adams. 

"I  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  having  dinner 
one  evening  with  Mary  Lasker,"  he  said.  ''She 
had  Just  returned  from  London  and  was 
talking  about  this  fantastic  series  she  had 
seen.  So  I  got  In  touch  with  the  BBC  next 
day." 

The  National  Gallery  of  Art  knew  of  the 
existence  of  the  series,  since  it  had  supplied 
color  transparencies  to  the  BBC  for  the  films. 
The  National  Gallery  Is  Interested  In  de- 
veloping Its  own  series,  modeled  on  "Civilisa- 
tion" but  less  grand  in  scope.  It  would  focus 
on  individual  artists. 

"We  would  like  to  find  a  way  to  create  a 
series  of  smaller  vignettes  of  film  interpreta- 
tion of  the  great  artists  which  could  become 
part  of  a  great  film  library  on  the  arts. ' 
Adams  says. 

In  narrating  "Civilisation,"  Clark's  great 
gift  is  that  he  is  not  only  enormously  well 
read,  but  also  can  knit  together  disparate 
elements  to  make  a  coherent  whole.  He  can 


look  at  a  carving  in  the  nave  of  Chartres 
cathedral  and  make  you  see  how  it  personi- 
fies ihe  spirit  of  an  age. 

He  pulls  out  a  few  sentences  from  the 
dazzling  storehouse  of  his  mind  and  makes 
the  listener  Immediately  curious  to  know 
more  about  the  subject. 

His  lectures  are  of  the  kind  one  would 
hope  to  find  in  a  graduate  seminar.  Yet  bis 
thesis  is  so  wlnningly  Illustrated  and  clearly 
and  persuasively  developed  that  the  viewer 
does  not  need  special  knowledge  to  be  chal- 
lenged by  the  ideas. 

In  an  age  of  specialization,  when  most 
people  seem  to  be  focusing  on  a  narrow  am' 
narrower  fragment  of  tbe  whole,  Sir  Ken- 
neth Clark  proves  that  it  is  still  possible  to 
see  the  history  of  civilization  in  terms  of  a 
single,  unifying  vision. 

If  one  has  any  quarrel  with  the  series  ai 
all.  It  Is  that  painting,  sculpture,  architecture, 
music,  philosophy  and  even  poetry  do  very 
well  as  sources  of  references.  But  literature 
seems  to  get  the  short  end  of  the  stick. 

But  perhaps  this  Is  the  weakness  of  the 
television  medium  itself;  it  cannot  project 
what  is  seen  by  the  inner  eye. 

Priestley  is  perhaps  right  in  pointing  out 
that  Clark  has  not  taken  into  account  the 
enormous  strides  man  has  made  into  the 
exploration  of  inner  sptice;  that  Is  to  say, 
what  has  been  learned  about  the  unconscious 
In  the  last  100  years. 

And  there  are  some  aspects  of  otir  visual 
heritage  whose  absence  from  the  series  is  In- 
explicable: Venice  and  the  court  at  Versailles, 
tinder  Louis  XIV,  for  instance. 

Clark,  who  was  knighted  by  Queen  Eliza- 
bein,  is  the  son  of  a  well-to-do  thread  manu- 
facturer who  was  brought  up  with  the  Idea 
that  "to  look  at  pictures  and  admire  them 
was  a  reasonable  activity." 

At  Oxford,  he  wrote  a  book  on  Gothic  re- 
vival in  bis  last  year.  His  wife  relates:  •'He 
told  me  about  it  when  we  were  walking  out. 
I  didn't  like  to  admit  I  didn't  know  what 
Gothic  revival  was  In  case  I  lost  my  place  in 
the  queue." 

Clark  began  by  wanting  to  be  an  artist. 
But  in  an  interview  printed  In  Tbe  Listener, 
the  BBC  magazine,  he  states  that  he  gave  it 
up  because  "I'd  Just  this  much  sense:  if  an 
Englishman  can  write  a  bit  and  paint  a  bit, 
if  he  has  any  sense  he'll  be  a  writer,  because 
that's  our  medium." 

At  tbe  age  of  30,  he  was  made  director  of 
London's  National  Gallery.  Twelve  years  later 
he  retired  to  become  Slade  Professor  at  Ox- 
ford University. 

In  1953.  be  became  chairman  of  the  In- 
dependent Television  Authority  and  when  he 
retired  as  chairman  In  1957,  be  lectured  on 
art  for  the  next  eight  years  for  the  ITV. 

He  Is  an  authority  on  tbe  Italian  Renais- 
sance and  has  written  a  book  on  the  sub- 
ject. He  has  another  on  Ruskln  and  a  book 
on  the  nude  In  art  that  has  become  a  classic. 

Tills  book  arose  out  of  a  series  of  lectures 
be  gave  at  tbe  National  Gallery  of  Art  In 
Washington  In  1953. 

People  like  to  remind  Sir  Kenneth  Clark 
that,  about  three  years  ago,  he  expressed  tbe 
gloomy  view  that  television  was  likely  "to  ex- 
clude solemn  topics,  that  can  only  be  stated 
in  measured  terms." 

He  then  thought  that  television  tended  "to 
cut  off  its  audience  from  some  of  the  greatest 
achievements  of  the  human  spirit." 

It  is  fitting  that  be  has  magnificently  dis- 
proved his  own  theories.  As  a  great  humanist, 
he  led  us  to  contemplate  those  values  upon 
which  a  civilization  worthy  of  the  name  has 
to  depend.  In  his  concluding  film,  "Heroic 
Materialism  and  the  Awakened  Conscience," 
Clark  says: 

"At  this  point  I  reveal  myself  in  my  true 
colors,  as  a  stick-ln-the-mud.  I  bold  a  num- 
ber of  beliefs  that  have  been  repudiated  by 
the  liveliest  intellects  of  otir  time. 

"I  believe  that  order  is  better  than  chaos, 
creation  better  than  destruction  .  .  .  On  the 
whole  I  think  that  knowledge  Is  preferable  to 


ignorance  and  I  am  sure  that  human  sym- 
pathy is  more  valuable  than  ideology. 

".  .  .  And  I  think  we  should  remember 
that  we  are  part  of  a  great  whole,  which 
for  convenience  we  call  nature.  AU  living 
things  are  our  brothers  and  sisters.  Above  all, 
I  believe  in  the  God-given  genius  of  certain 
individuals,  and  I  value  a  society  that  makes 
their  existence  possible." 

I  Prom  the  National  Observer,  Dec.  22,  1969 1 

Art  Film  at  National  Gallery  Draws 
Largest  Crowd  Since  "Mona  Lisa" 

Washington,  D.C. — An  educational  film 
originally  made  for  British  television  has 
turned  into  the  sleeper  of  the  year  in  two 
U.S.  museums. 

When  officials  of  the  National  Gallery  of 
Art  here  scheduled  the  13-part  film.  Civilisa- 
tion, for  a  seven-week  run,  two  parts  at  a 
time,  they  modestly  hoped  it  would  fill  the 
gallery's  300-seat  auditorium  on  Sunday  af- 
ternoons. The  first  afternoon,  24,000  people 
showed  up,  thousands  of  them  waiting  out- 
side in  the  rain  for  hours.  Officials  quickly 
decided  to  show  the  film  one  segment  a  week 
on  an  expanded  five-Umes-a-day.  seven-day- 
a-week  schedule. 

Now  In  Its  seventh  week  Civilisation  con- 
tinues to  draw  the  largest  crowds  to  the  gal- 
lery since  the  Mona  Lisa  was  here  six  years 
ago.  Among  the  14,000  a  week  to  queue  up 
have  been  Government  workers  on  their 
lunch  breaks  and  peace  marchers  in  town  for 
the  Nov.  14  mobilization.  Museum  officials 
are  at  a  loss  to  explain  the  series'  popularity 
except  to  ascribe  it  to  word-of -mouth  adver- 
tising and  "the  power  of  a  very  fine  cultural 
film." 

Civilisation  features  gorgeous  footage  of 
some  of  the  greatest  works  of  art  In  the 
Western  world.  But  its  real  attraction  is  the 
running  commentary  deUvered  from  the 
banks  of  the  Seine,  from  Ravenna,  from 
Monticello,  and  from  dozens  of  other  loca- 
tions in  11  countries  by  art  historian  Sir 
Keiineth  Clark.  A  humanist  as  well  as  schol- 
ar. Sir  Kenneth  argues  in  the  film  that  the 
race  has  taken  giant  steps  toward  civilization 
In  periods  when  men  have  striven  for  "some- 
thing extra,"  whether  the  all-embracing  love 
preached  by  St.  Francis  of  Assisl  or  the  in- 
tellectual order  worshipped  by  the  Eighteenth 
Century  rationalists. 

Each  segment  of  the  series  tekes  up  one 
period — tbe  Renaissance,  tbe  Reformation, 
the  Romantic  Era — and  explores  It  in  terms 
of  its  artistic  accomplishments,  which  Sir 
Kenneth  regards  as  more  trustworthy  than 
the  pronouncements  of  its  statesmen. 

The,  National  Gallery  obtained  the  film 
after  a  friend  of  director  J.  Carter  Brown  saw 
the  series  on  the  BBC.  Because  Sir  Kenneth 
had  delivered  a  series  of  lectures  at  the  gal- 
lery in  1953,  the  BBC  readily  agreed  to  make 
the  film  available.  Under  the  sponsorship  of 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  and  New 
York  University,  the  film  is  also  being  shown 
in  New  York  City,  where  four  extra  showings 
n  week  have  been  added. 

So  far  there  are  no  plans  to  show  civilisa- 
tion anywhere  else  in  the  United  States.  But 
one  major  television  network  Is  investigating 
the  possibility  of  putting  It  on  the  air. 

In  the  meantime  the  National  Gallery  will 
continue  to  pack  them  In.  but  a  spokesman 
admits  that,  in  a  nice  sort  of  way,  the  film 
has  become  something  of  a  nuisance. 

With  the  series  here  one-half  complete, 
gallery  officials  last  week  expressed  the  hope 
that  the  audience  may  soon  begin  to  dwindle. 
"After  all."  one  spokesman  said,  "even  Hair 
can't  go  on  drawing  huge  crowds  forever." 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Nov.  4.   1969 1 
Civilisation 
(By  Phil  Casey) 
The  National  Gallery  of  Art,  which   ap- 
parently figured  it  had  a  nice,  qiUet   cul- 
tural  festival  on   its   hands,   was   wrong   as 
it  could  be. 
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About  10.000  extra  persons  showed  \\p  and 
wanted  to  sit  down  In  tb«  gallery  s  303-aeat 
audltortiun  Sunday  night  to  watch  show* 
Ings  of  the  first  program  In  a  I3-p«rt  aeries 
of  films  and  narration  called  "CivUlsation". 

J.  Carter  Brown,  director  of  the  Nauonal 
Oallery,  noting  Immediately  that  he  had  a 
popular  hit  on  his  bands,  decreed  there  shall 
l>a  frequent  showings  of  each  of  the  films 
dally  and  Sunday,  so  that  some  of  the 
thousands  who  want  to  see  the  series  can 
see  It. 

Bruwn.  who  Is  getting  the  series  free  from 
the  BBC,  wishes  that  TV.  either  educaUonal 
or  network,  would  buy  the  series  and  show- 
It  to  all  of  the  people  who  apparently  are 
eager  to  see  It. 

He  has  no  control  over  that,  but  he  can 
show  the  films  as  frequently  as  possible,  and 
be  Is  doing  that,  ever  since  he  came  face 
to  face  with  what  happened  Sunday  night. 

•■Civilisation"  Is  a  series  of  13  one-hour 
films  narrated  by  Sir  Kenneth  Clark  and 
made  originally  for  British  TV.  The  plan 
bad  been  to  show  the  series  only  on  Sundays 
and  Saturdays,  but  Brown  has  given  up 
that  dream  and  he's  glad  Civilisation  is  such 
a  bit. 

This  week,  through  Friday,  the  first  pro- 
gram will  be  shown  dally  at  10:30  a.m.  and 
2:30  p.m.  Then,  on  Saturday,  the  program 
will  be  shown  at  10:30  a.m.  12:30  p-m.  and 
2:30  p.m. 

On  Sunday,  programs  two  and  three  In 
the  13-part  series  will  be  shown  together. 
Each  show  consists  of  two  one-hour  films. 
The  shows  begin  at  12:30  pm.,  5:30  p.m.  and 
7:30  p.m. 

These  programs  will  be  shown  through 
the  following  week:  at  10:30  a.m.  and  2:30 
pjn..  Monday  through  Friday,  and  at  10:30 
aj&.  12:30  pjn.  and  2:30  p.m.  on  Saturday, 
Not.  15. 

The  gallery  will  advertise  a  schedule  of 
all  programs  and  showings  from  now  on. 
There  Is  no  charge.  Free  numbered  tickets 
will  be  available  In  the  gaUery  each  day  for 
the  shows  that  day. 

Last  Sunday  was  an  astounding  day  at  the 
gallery.  Normally,  for  a  Sunday  at  this  time 
of  year,  about  8,000  persons  are  counted  visit- 
ing tb»  gaUery.  On  this  occaston  there  war* 
aSjOOO  persons,  and  Brown  has  a  deep  Im- 
preaalon  that  about  half  of  them  wanted  to 
go  to  the  movie. 

(From  Newsweek.  Dec.  15.  1M9| 
Tks  OaA!<i>  Totrm 

"One  has  to  face  It."  said  British  art  his- 
torian Sir  Kenneth  Clark  not  long  ago.  "TV 
Is  an  entertainment  medium.  I  heartily  sym- 
pathize with  the  viewers.  I  always  switch  off 
very  aerloua  programs."  The  next  thing  any- 
one knew.  Sir  Kenneth  had  produced  and 
narrated  for  BBC  television  a  series  of  thir- 
teen 50-mlnute  films  on  the  history  of  West- 
ern civilization  from  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire  through  the  nineteenth  century, 
ordinarily  a  very  sober  subject  Indeed.  But 
In  Clark's  able  bands,  bis  baslcaUy  serlotu 
subject  was  transmitted  Into  high  entertain- 
ment so  smoothly  that  some  t.5  million 
fascinated  gruiiah  families  tuned  In  the 
series  week  after  week. 

Now  Clark's  films — all  In  color — are  being 
shown  to  Jam-packed  audiences  In  New  York 
City's  Town  Hall  and  Washington's  National 
Gallery,  and  there  Is  a  good  prospect  that  one 
of  the  big  U.3.  commercial  networks — which 
seemed  to  evince  little  Interest  In  the  series 
at  first — may  be  showing  It  early  next  year. 
"It's  the  hottest  show  In  town."  says  Carter 
Brown,  director  of  the  gallery,  who  was  nearly 
bowled  over  when  thousands  of  people 
queued  up  for  the  SCO  seats  In  the  museum's 
theater  one  Sunday  afternoon.  "It's  even 
beating  out  'I  Am  Curious  (Yellow)'." 

Chatty:  Much  of  the  reason  for  the  se- 
rlea'  box-ofllc*  soccesa  U  the  6e-year-old 
Clark  hlmaelf.  He  not  only  planned  and  wrot* 
tbe  scrtpta  for  all  of  the  films,  but  also  star* 


In  each  one  as  a  witty,  chatty  and  grandly 
intelligent  tour  guide  with  a  sure  dramatic 
touch.  In  the  opening  film.  "The  Skin  of 
Our  Teeth."  the  camera  leads  the  viewer  to 
the  top  of  Skelllg  Michael,  a  Jagged  rock  with 
the  wind  whistling  around  It  that  rises  out  of 
the  sea  off  the  coast  of  Ireland.  There.  Clark 
explains,  a  handful  of  Celtic  Christiana 
huddled  In  their  stone  huts  through  the 
Dark  Ages,  and  civilization  Itself  seemed  to 
hang  on  by  its  fingertips.  But  Clark  has  a 
profound  sense  of  humanity.  Its  grandeur 
and  its  ironies.  "Charlemagne  never  learned 
to  write,"  he  notes  dryly  after  crediting  the 
great  conqueror  with  saving  Western  civiliza- 
tion. "He  Just  never  got  the  hang  of  it." 

Some  further  observations  from  Clark's 
film  history: 

"In  the  nineteenth  century  people  used 
to  think  of  the  Invention  of  printing  as  the 
lyncbpln  In  the  history  of  civilization.  Well, 
fifth-century  Greece  and  twelfth-century 
Chartres  and  fifteenth-century  Florence  got 
on  very  well  without  It  .  .  .  Still,  on  balance, 
I  suppose  that  printing  has  done  more  good 
than  harm." 

"New  York  .  .  .  took  almost  the  same  time  to 
reach  Its  present  condition  as  it  did  to  com- 
plete the  gothlc  cathedrals.  At  which  point 
a  very  obvious  reflection  crosses  one's  mind: 
that  the  cathedrals  were  built  to  the  glory 
of  God.  New  York  was  built  to  the  glory  of 
mammon:  money,  gain,  the  new  God  of  the 
nineteenth  century." 

The  idea  for  the  aeries  came  first  from  Da- 
Tld  Attenborough.  head  of  BBC-TV,  three 
years  ago.  as  the  BBC  was  preparing  to  start 
transnUttlng  In  color.  "My  simple  ambition," 
says  Attentwrough.  "was  to  set  on  the  screen 
the  lorellest  things  to  look  at  and  to  bear." 
The  BBC  approached  Clark,  who  had  already 
prepared  00  programs  for  them.  "In  the 
course  of  the  conversation ."  Clark  recalls. 
"They  used  the  word  'clvillzaUon.'  When  I 
heard  that  word,  it  seemed  to  me  that  that 
might  be  worth  trying.  That's  all  there  was 
to  It." 

The  BBC  assigned  Clark  two  producers  and 
a  three-man  camera  crew  to  make  the  series. 
For  two  years  they  traveled  80.000  miles  in 
eleven  countries,  filming  paintings,  sculp- 
tures, churches,  palaces  and  landscapes.  By 
coincidence,  the  crew  arrived  in  Parts  In  May 
of  1968  when  hundreds  of  Sorbonne  students 
went  to  the  barricades.  "It  made  It  rery  In- 
teresting." says  Clark,  "being  there  shooting 
a  piece  on  the  French  Revolution  while  a 
real  revolution  was  going  on." 

What  the  series  adds  up  to  Is  a  wide-angle 
view  of  Western  civilization  accompanied  by 
Clark's  personal,  witty  and  ever  trenchant 
commentary.  "I  suddenly  realized  when  I 
was  writing,"  he  explained  last  week,  "that 
these  were  the  things  that  I  have  always  be- 
lieved, but  was  too  timid  to  say  out  loud.  One 
of  the  nice  things  about  growing  older  la 
that  you  gain  the  courage  of  yotir  convic- 
tions." 

Now  the  courage  Is  spreading  to  U.S.  TV. 
"It's  an  extraordinary  effort,  and  Clark 
emerges  as  a  major  television  personality,  a 
cross  between  Maurice  Evans  and  Allstalr 
Cooke,"  says  Mike  Dann.  senior  vice  president 
In  charge  of  programing  for  CBS.  "We're 
looking  for  a  place  to  put  It  on  Sunday  af- 
ternoons." After  the  pro  football  season,  of 
course. 

SOME    COMMKN'TS   FBOM    "CI VILIZATIOM "   BT 

sia   xzNNrru   ct.AaK 

The  Middle  Ages:  "The  old  Idea  that  be 
I  Charlemagne  I  saved  civilization  Isn't  so  far 
wrong  because  It  was  through  him  that  the 
Atlantic  world  reestablished  contact  with  the 
ancient  culture  of  the  Mediterranean  world." 

The  Renaissance:  "Well,  it  is  certainly  cor- 
rect to  say  that  we  are  more  graceful  than 
other  animals,  and  we  don't  feel  much  like 
Inunortal  gods  at  the  moment.  But  In  1400 
the  Florentines  did." 

The  enlightenment:  "The  smile  or  reason 
may  seem  to  betray  a  certain  Incomprehen- 


sion of  the  deeper  human  emotions:  but  it 
didn't  preclude  some  strongly  held  belleta— 
belief  In  natural  law,  beUef  in  JusUce,  In  tol- 
eration. In  humanltarlanlsm.  Not  bad." 

(From  the  Staten  Island   Advance,  No*.  2, 
1068) 

Civn.iZATiON   Paraoeb   pob   Film   Makkb 

(By  Barry  Leo  Delaney,  curator  of  art,  Staten 

Island  Museum) 

Sometblng  to  watch  for  in  the  near  future 
is  a  new  film  series  written  and  narrated 
by  Kenneth  Clark  (Lord  Clark  of  Saltwood) 
entitled  "Civilization.  "  Although  the  art  of 
the  film  Is  normally  outside  the  scope  of  this 
column,  this  particular  group  of  13  filmed 
programs  from  the  British  Broadcasting 
Corp.  Is.  I  believe,  an  important  exception. 

The  subject  that  Lord  Clark  has  chosen 
to  treat  in  this  series  Is  nothing  less  than 
the  last  1,600  years  of  Western  European 
clvlUzaUon.  together  with  its  colonial  ex- 
pansion and  development  In  the  Anterlcas 
over  nearly  five  centuries.  The  forces  and 
events  that  have  shaped  our  present-day 
society  are  analyzed  in  these  films  through 
an  exAmlnatlon  of  the  great  artistic  achieve- 
ments of  the  past. 

The  concepts  presented  are  modestly  de- 
scribed by  Lord  Clark  as  "a  personal  view." 
In  addition  to  being  one  of  the  world's  fore- 
most art  historians.  Lord  Clark  has  had  ex- 
tensive experience  In  the  fields  of  film  and 
televUlon.  Between  1934  and  1041  he  was  the 
director,  and  later  chancellor,  of  the  film 
division,  house  publicity.  In  the  British  Min- 
istry of  Information. 

He  was  also  chairman  of  the  Independent 
Television  Authority  In  Great  Britain  from 
1954  to  1057.  For  nearly  40  years  he  has 
held  numerous  Important  museum  poets  in 
Engl&nd.  Including  that  of  director  of  the 
National  Gallery  In  London  during  the  dec- 
ade between  1934  to  1045.  He  has  also  been 
the  author  of  several  books  on  the  history 
of  art. 

This  Impressive  background  has  now  been 
brought  to  bear  on  what  is  surely  one  of 
the  most  outstanding  series  of  educational 
films  that  has  ever  been  produced.  "Civili- 
sation" was  first  shown  on  the  BBC  television 
last  spring  and  Is  now  being  previewed  In  the 
United  States  at  New  York  University's  Town 
Hall  In  mldtown  Manhattan.  The  film  show- 
ings are  being  Jointly  sponsored  here  under 
the  auspices  of  NYU  and  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art.  through  the  benefaction  of 
Charles  B.  Wrlghtsman — a  trustee  of  both 
Institutions — and  with  the  cooperation  of 
Time-Life  Films,  distributors  in  this  country 
for  the  BBC. 

The  present  audience  is  an  invited  one, 
consisting  primarily  of  members  and  patrons 
of  the  Metropolitan  and  the  faculty,  students 
and  alumni  of  the  university.  The  demand 
for  the  free  tickets  was  so  overwhelming  that 
extra  showings  have  had  to  be  scheduled. 
Even  so,  virtually  all  of  the  seats  for  the  sis 
screenings  each  week  on  successive  Tuesdays 
and  Wednesdays  through  Dec.  0  have  now 
been  promised. 

There  seems  little  doubt,  however,  that 
these  films  are  ultimately  destined  for  some 
more  widespread  public  distribution,  perhaps 
on  one  of  the  major  television  networks,  and 
probably  within  the  next  year  or  so.  Further- 
more, the  series  will  almost  certainly  be  made 
available  to  high  schools  and  colleges.  It  Is 
likely  that  everyone  will  have  some  oppor- 
tunity to  see  these  films  eventually.  A  com- 
panion Tolume  Is  also  already  on  the  presses. 

To  make  the  series  Lord  Clark  traveled 
some  80,000  miles  In  Europe  and  America 
with  a  te*m  of  technicians,  shooting  thou- 
sands of  examples  of  architecture,  sculpture, 
painting,  and  allied  arts.  The  production 
team  wandered  from  Istanbul  in  Turkey  to 
our  own  state  of  Virginia,  recording  the 
greatest  artistic  achievements  of  our  civiliza- 
tion. All  of  this  was  accomplished  within 
two  y«an. 
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The  first  60-mlnute  film  is  enUtled  "The 
Skin  of  our  Teeth."  It  picks  up  the  thread 
of  western  history  where  it  was  broken  oil 
after  the  decline  of  Greco-Roman  civiliza- 
tion, starting  In  the  4th  century  A.D.  In  this 
picture  the  precarious  survival  of  our  western 
civilization  after  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire Is  traced  until  Its  stabilization  under 
Charlemagne  (742-814).  king  of  the  Pranks, 
End  first  of  the  so-called  Holy  Roman  em- 
perors. The  title  was  suggested  by  the  con- 
tention that  civilized  man  survived  during 
this  period  only  Just  by  the  skin  of  his  teeth. 

In  the  narration  Kenneth  Clark  proposes 
that  there  Is  a  decided  difference  between  a 
culture  and  a  civilization.  He  contrasts  the 
energy  and  will  of  the  barbarian  Invaders 
from  the  north  with  the  original  stability 
and  permanence  of  the  old  Roman  Empire. 
He  touches  lightly  upon  how  confidence  In 
the  seemingly  solid,  but  actually  very  fragile. 
Roman  civilization  was  gradually  under- 
mined. Finally,  as  we  all  know,  it  crumbled 
and  fell. 

The  result  was  four  centuries  of  chaos.  The 
Vikings,  ftor  example,  may  have  had  a  unique 
culture,  but  It  Is  questionable  whether  they 
ever  had  a  civilization.  Under  Charlemagne 
the  Atlantic  world  re-established  contact 
with  the  ancient  civilizations  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean region,  and  western  civilization  began 
anew. 

The  remaining  12  films  examine  this  civil- 
ization. In  the  end.  there  will  doubtlessly 
be  many  nagging  Implications  for  our  time. 
In  the  middle  of  the  20th  century  we  are 
asking  ourselves.  "Can  Man  survive?"  let 
alone  his  civilization.  Can  we  learn  to  con- 
trol our  own  technology  or  will  it  destroy  us? 

Art  may  not  be  able  to  provide  the  an- 
swer to  these  questions,  but  It  Is  often  able 
to  diagnose  some  of  the  ills.  One  is  reminded 
of  the  work  of  the  late  Edward  Hopper  ( 1882- 
1967)  where  man's  loneliness  and  Isolation 
from  his  fellow  men  Is  so  frequently  a  theme. 
The  painting  "Western  Motel"  of  1967  la 
characteristic.  (It  is  now  on  loan  from  the 
Yale  University  Art  Gallery  to  the  Metro- 
politan for  the  exhibition  "New  York  Paint- 
ing and  Sculpture:  1940-70.") 

The  boredom  and  despair  of  the  lone  cen- 
tral figure  in  the  anonymous  motel  room  Is 
an  indictment  against  the  transitory  and 
unsettled  nature  of  much  of  modern  Western 
civilization. 

(From  the  Washington  Star,  Nov.  13. 1969 J 
Bouquets  and  Brickbats 

One  of  the  characteristics  differentiating 
man  from  beast  Is  an  Intelligent  Interest  In 
the  past. 

Accordingly,  the  National  Gallery  of  Art 
Is  to  be  applauded  for  making  it  possible 
for  Wasblngtonlans  to  see  the  British  Broad- 
casting Corporation's  excellent  thlrteen- 
part  doctimentary,  "Civilisation,"  which 
charts  the  cultural  accomplishments  of  man 
over  the  past  two  millennia. 

By  the  same  token.  It  Is  some  sort  of  com- 
mentary on  the  three  major  networks  and 
their  sponsors  that  Sir  Kenneth  Clark's  pro- 
duction, .  which  was  considered  eminently 
suitable  for  general  audiences  In  Britain, 
should  be  regarded  over  here  as  not  Amer- 
ica's cup  of  tea. 

The  Implication,  of  course.  Is  that  the 
series  is  too  high-brow — or  that  Americana 
are  too  low-brow — to  make  such  a  long  se- 
ries either  Interesting  or  commercially  fea- 
sible. The  television  moguls,  of  course,  may 
be  correct. 

But  the  10,000  people  who  showed  up 
Sunday  In  quest  of  the  803  seats  available 
obviously  disagree.  The  crush  was  so  great 
that  the  gallery,  which  bad  planned  free 
Sunday  showings  through  December  14,  has 
decided  to  provide  multiple  dally  screenings 
through  that  date. 

Get  on  down  there.  It  beats  "Laugh-Izi." 


(From  The  Washington  Star,  Nov.  13.  1969] 

The  Ramblex  Pondebs  "Civiuzation" 
(By  John  Sherwood) 

"//  /  had  to  say  which  teas  telling  tha 
truth  about  society,  a  speech  by  a  minister 
0/  housing  or  the  actual  buildings  put  up  in 
his  time,  I  should  believe  the  buildings." — 
Sir  Kenneth  Clark. 

With  the  above  In  mind,  the  Rambler 
passed  by  the  Rayburn  Building  with  bead 
bowed  and  one  eye  closed  because  his 
thoughts  were  on  a  visit  to  Chartres  Cathe- 
dral, and  sights  like  the  grand  House  Office 
Building  are  very  bad  indeed  for  visions  like 
Chartres. 

He  was  going  to  see  an  hour-long  movie, 
and  it  was  free.  But  It  was  being  shewn 
In  the  National  Gallery  of  Art,  which  meant 
that  culture  might  be  Involved,  and  since 
the  Rambler  doesn't  generally  go  for  public 
culture  he  walked  in  feeling  a  little  uncom- 
fortable. 

The  color  film  was  the  second  In  a  13-part 
series  produced  by  the  British  Broadcasting 
Corp..  and  It  seems  It  Is  the  biggest  smash 
hit  here  since  Mona  Lisa  came  to  town  In- 
titled  "Civilisation,"  it  takes  on  one  im- 
mense subject  and  the  Rambler  wondered 
how  much  different  he  would  :ome  out  from 
the  man  who  went  in. 

"We  thought  that  we  would  show  maybe 
one  of  the  films,  or  perhaps  at  the  most 
two, "  explained  the  Gallery's  Bill  Morrison. 
"But  the  response  has  been  unbelievable. 
"We're  on  No.  2  now,  showing  It  several 
times  throughout  the  day,  and  expect  to  be 
showing  the  whole  thing  Into  1970.  If  only 
it  could  somehow  be  shown  on  TV." 

Sitting  down  In  the  300-seat  theater  the 
Rambler  was  taken  right  Into  a  cathedral 
of  the  Middle  Ages  In  the  No.  2  program, 
called  "The  Great  Thaw."  Soon  a  man  ap- 
peared on  the  screen  talking  about  the  11th 
century's  "outpouring  of  energy"  and  de- 
scribing It  as  "a  Russian  spring." 

It  was  Sir  Kenneth  Clark,  narrator  and 
writer  of  the  mammoth  documentary  that 
dares  to  cover  the  trek  from  the  bleak  Dark 
Ages  of  Europe  to  the  New  York  cathedral 
skyscrapers  built  "to  the  glory  of  Mam- 
mon— money,  gain,  the  new  god  of  the  19th 
century." 

The  Rambler  liked  the  man  on  the  spot 
and  Immediately  agreed  with  a  written  de- 
scription of  him:  "He  is  the  perfect  Intellec- 
tual pin-up — subtly  suited  In  autumn  colors, 
tie  carefully  chosen  to  go  with  the  silk  hand- 
kerchief— his  roGy  complexion  and  silver  hair 
are  those  of  some  endearing  though  awe- 
inspiring  uncle.  He  Is  shrewd,  sarcastic  and 
witty;  he  Is  also  kind  .  .  ." 

There  was  a  point  he  made,  going  from  one 
great  Gothic  cathedral  to  another,  that  the 
Rambler  thought  was  especially  fine  because 
It  was  the  kind  of  thing  that  separated  the 
brilliant  production  from  one  of  those  TV 
features  on  the  royal  palaces. 

He  showed  a  figure  of  a  saint  who  had 
been  martyred  because  she  refused  to  wor- 
ship Idols.  Now,  alas,  he  said,  here  she  was  a 
saintly  relic  turned  into  an  Idol  herself. 

Charting  the  Ideas  and  events  that  have 
led  Western  civilization  from  the  collapse  of 
Greece  and  Rome  to  our  own  century,  Clark, 
In  this  episode,  which  Is  being  shown  through 
this  week,  was  taken  most  by  Chartres 
Cathedral. 

There  was  no  fancy  camera  work,  but  the 
eye  looked  lovingly  upon  the  carvings  and 
the  stained  glass  as  chants  Illuminated  the 
narrative.  The  buildings  were  put  up  by  man 
to  God,  but  It  seemed  to  the  Rambler  as  If 
God  bad  a  hand  in  the  creation.  Certainly  no 
man  could  do  tbe  same  today. 

The  packed  theater  was  suspended  In  the 
glory  of  Chartres.  There  was  no  talking.  No 
fussing  about.  No  chomping  of  popcorn  and 
sticky  candy.  The  gentle  voice  of  Clark  car- 
ried them  through  as  If  they  were  special 


guests  on  a  very  special,  magical  mystery 
tour. 

Most  of  the  priceless  objects  that  adorned 
Chartres  m  the  12th  century  are  gone  now, 
but  Morrison  piped  up  to  tell  the  Rambler 
th&t  tbe  GaUery  had  a  French  Romanesque 
chalice  that  was  used  at  Chartres  by  four 
generations  of  French  kings. 

It  was  in  the  Wldener  Collection,  and  the 
Rambler  asked  to  see  it.  Morrison  led  the 
way  to  a  remote  room  on  tbe  lower  level  and 
there,  behind  a  glass  case,  sat  one  of  the 
finest  chalices  In  the  world.  It  Is  priceless 
and  It  Is  something  to  watch  tot  a  very  long 
time. 

Commissioned  about  1140.  it  was  first  used 
by  Abbot  Suger,  tbe  most  powerful  political 
figure  In  France  at  tbe  time.  It  has  a  fluted 
bowl,  a  single  piece  of  carved  sardonyx  which 
dates  back  to  ancient  Rome.  On  tbe  base  of 
It  are  gold-embossed  medallions. 

The  Rambler  was  aware  of  his  heavy 
breathing  while  looking  at  tbe  chalice,  and 
tbe  film  he  had  Just  seen  had  brought  it  all 
the  more  to  life. 

«  •  *  •  • 

Unable  to  leave  the  Gallery  without  stop- 
ping by  to  visit  an  old  friend  who  wears  a 
halo  over  his  head,  the  Rambler  beaded  for 
the  self-portrait  erf  French  Impressionist  Paul 
Gauguin  and  thought  of  the  legend  behind 
those  sullen  eyes  and  longed  for  a  thatched 
hut  In  the  South  Pacific. 

Tbe  walk  down  the  steps  of  the  Gallery 
was  slippery  In  the  soft  rain  and,  once  out- 
side, the  Rambler  looked  around  In  vain, 
with  his  mind  still  swimming  among  the 
towers  of  Chartres. 

He  tried  to  avoid  the  Rayburn  House  Office 
Building  on  bis  return  voyage,  but  some- 
tblng drev;  him  there. 

My  God,  it's  so  awful. 

It  is  a  checkered  vest  with  popped  buttons 
and  a  fat.  stale  cigar  with  the  paper  band 
still  on.  God  does  not  figure  in  it  at  all. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Nov.  10,  1969 1 
Abound  Town — "Civii.ization" 

If  there  Is  one  thing  the  National  Gal- 
lery of  Art  needs  less  than  another.  It  Is 
probably  an  enlargement  of  the  line  already 
walUng  for  tickets  to  see  the  British  Broad- 
casting Corporation  film  called  "Civilisation." 
We  have  no  wish  to  add  to  the  Gallery's  prob- 
lems, yet  we  cannot  refrain  from  telling 
readers  they  ought  to  run.  not  walk,  to  the 
nearest  Gallery  entrance.  "Civilisation"  Is  a 
series  of  13  one-hour  motion  pictures  In  color 
narrated  by  Sir  Kenneth  Clark  and  made 
originally  for  British  TV.  This  first  of  that  se- 
ries, shown  last  week  three  times  a  day, 
gratis.  In  tbe  gallery's  lecture  ball.  Is  nothing 
less  than  superb  in  every  respect. 

The  photography  of  classical  and  medieval 
works  of  art  and  architecture  Is  almost  flaw- 
less In  Its  brilliance  and  beauty.  And  Sir 
Kenneth  Clark's  commentary  on  the  tissue 
margin  by  which  the  civilization  responsi- 
ble for  thoee  glorious  achievements  escaped 
extinction  must  be  characterized  as  su- 
premely civilized — or,  as  he  no  doubt  would 
prefer  It,  supremely  civilised.  He  takes  bis 
hearers  gently  by  tbe  band  and  leads  them 
through  a  creative  evolution  in  a  manner 
that  Is  at  once  scholarly  and  simple. 

The  National  Gallery  Is,  of  course,  a  thor- 
oughly appropriate  place  for  the  showing 
of  these  films.  We  cannot  help  wishing,  how- 
ever, that  they  could  be  shown  as  well  on 
television  networks  so  that  people  all  over 
the  country  could  view  them  and  glimpse 
tbe  wonders  of  which  man  has  proved  him- 
self capable.  In  this  time  when  so  many — and 
so  many  of  the  young  In  particular — are 
experiencing  a  sense  of  despair  about  West- 
ern culture  and  the  values  of  civilization, 
and  are  so  recklessly  ready  to  tear  down  all 
that  has  been  built  up  In  the  past,  this 
record  of  man's  accomplishments,  of  man's 
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UmlUess  reach  for  beauty  and  for  creativity, 
has  something  to  say  of  Immense  significance. 
Civilisation."  Sir  Kenneth  Clark  says,  rests 
upon  a  "sense  of  permanence."  The  past  af- 
fords  a  lamp  for  the  future.  If  It  la  wise  for 
men  to  be  dissatisfied.  It  Is  folly  for  them  to 
lose  hope. 

I  From  the  Mamaroneck  ( N.T. )  Dally  Times 

Nov.  3.  19691 

"CivjuzATiON"  PiLM  Slates  To  Go  on  View 

Thomas  P.  P.  Hovlng.  director  of  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art.  and  James  M. 
Hester,  president  of  New  York  University 
have  announced  special  showing  in  New 
York  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished  color- 
film  series  ever  produced,  on  Tuesdays  and 
Wednesdays,  as  of  tomorrow,  through  Dec. 
10.  Admission  Is  free. 

The  series,  entitled  "Civilization."  was 
written  and  narrated  by  Kenneth  Clark 
(Lord  Clark  of  Saltwood)  and  prepared  for 
British   Broadcasting  Corporation  television. 

The  films  will  be  shown  under  joint 
auspices  of  the  Museum  and  the  University 
at  Town  Hall.  NYU's  mldtown  cultural  arts 
center,  to  an  Invited  audience  consisting 
principally  of  friends  and  patrons  of  the 
Museum,  and  faculty,  students  and  alumni 
of  the  University.  Special  showings  have  also 
been  scheduled  at  Town  Hall  for  metropoli- 
tan area  high  school  students. 

The  demand  for  tickets  has  been  so  great 
that  extra  showings  of  the  series  have  been 
added  to  the  two  showings  originally  sched- 
uled. More  than  11.000  recipients  of  Invita- 
tions have  responded  with  requests  for  more 
than  40.000  tickets. 

Lord  Clark,  the  renowned  art  historian, 
presents  In  the  series  a  personal  view  of  the 
forces  and  events  that  have  shaped  present- 
day  Western  civilization  as  seen  In  the 
artistic  achievements  of  the  past  16  cen- 
turies. On  Tuesday.  Nov.  18.  he  will  speak  In 
person  at  the  5:30  and  8:30  p.m.  showings. 

To  make  the  film.  Lord  Clark  and  a  team 
of  technicians  devoted  two  years  and 
traveled  some  80.000  miles  In  Eiu-ope  and 
America  to  shoot  thousands  of  examples  of 
sculpture  and  architecture,  theater  and 
paintings,  books  and  artifacts.  The  produc- 
tion team  traveled  from  the  Hebrides  to  the 
Mediterranean,  from  Istanbul  In  the  east  to 
Virginia  In  the  west,  to  film  such  significant 
artistic  achievements  as  the  Interior  of 
Chartres  Cathedral  and  the  ceiling  of  the 
Sistlne  Chapel. 


ILLEGAL  WORK  STOPPAGES 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  mil- 
lions of  Americans  have  watched  over 
the  past  few  weeks  as  Illegal  work 
stoppages  occurred  In  two  essential  serv- 
ices of  the  Federal  Government.  I  refer 
to  the  postal  workers  strike  and  the  so- 
called  sick  out  of  the  air  trafSc  control- 
lers. This  has  been  a  time  of  trial,  and 
I  applaud  th06<  who  have  brought  our 
country  through  this  period.  I  am  hope- 
ful that  methods  have  been  developed 
to  deal  effectively  with  crises  of  a  similar 
nature  should  they  arise  in  the  future. 

During  the  3-week  period  of  March  25 
to  April  17.  the  Nation's  air  trafflc  con- 
trol system  was  seriously  disrupted  by 
an  illegal  strike  called  by  the  Profes- 
sional Air  TrafBc  Controllers  Associa- 
tion. As  a  result,  air  commerce  was  seri- 
ously disrupted;  business  suffered  eco- 
nomic losses:  military  training,  a  vital 
part  of  national  defense,  was  hindered; 
and  the  personal  travel  plans  of  count- 
less Americans  were  rudely  shattered. 

It  Is  to  the  credit  of  the  U^S.  Govern- 
ment that  it  stood  firm  in  this  critical 


period.  The  issue  was  clear:  An  illegal 
strike  against  our  Government.  Both 
John  A.  Volpe.  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
porutlon.  and  John  H.  Shaffer,  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration, were  steadfast  In  their  de- 
termination to  uphold  the  law.  The  Na- 
tion should  be  grateful  for  men  of  this 
calit>er  who  arc  courageous  in  the  face 
of  adversity  and  who  were  able  to  act 
decisively  and  responsibly  in  this  un- 
precedented crisis. 

The  Nation  also  owes  a  great  debt  of 
gratitude  to  the  'silent  majority"  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration's  air 
traffic  controllers.  Eighty  percent  of 
these  men  stayed  at  their  posts  through- 
out the  strike.  These  controllers,  along 
with  their  dedicated  and  skilled  col- 
leagues who  maintain  the  ATC  elec- 
tronic equipment,  kept  the  system  op- 
erating safely  with  remarkable  efBciency 
and  established  an  Impressive  record  of 
safety.  The  National  Tiansportatlon 
Safety  Board  noted  that  there  were  no 
reports  of  near  collisions  or  unsafe  air 
traffic  control  practices.  Fortimately.  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  had  the 
foresight  to  establish  a  central  flow  con- 
trol facility  in  Washington  which  acted 
as  a  nerve  center  for  handling  imder- 
stafTed  air  trafBc  control  facilities. 

There  are  others  who  also  deserve 
commendation  for  their  cooperation  in 
softening  the  impact  of  this  illegal  strike. 
The  airlines,  for  example,  canceled 
some  50  percent  of  their  passenger 
flights  during  one  period  in  the  busy  Chi- 
cago. New  York.  Washington  triangle. 
There  were  extensive  delays  to  flights  in 
all  parts  of  the  country  although  the 
South  and  Southwest  were  the  least  af- 
fected. It  is  not  possible  at  this  time  to 
assess  the  total  impact  on  the  airlines, 
but.  unquestionably  the  financial  loss 
was  enormous.  Nevertheless,  the  sched- 
uled air  carriers  imhesitatingly  canceled 
flights  in  order  to  relieve  the  impact  on 
the  air  trafSc  control  system. 

The  military  services  also  were  ex- 
tremely helpful  in  easing  the  impact  of 
the  strike.  During  1  week  tht  Air  Force 
canceled  some  30  percent  of  their  normal 
training  flights.  Throughout  all  the  mili- 
tary command  nonessential  training  was 
canceled  in  an  all-out  effort  to  cooperate 
with  the  PAA. 

The  largest  segment  of  aviation,  gen- 
eral aviation,  representing  such  diverse 
private  flying  as  corporate,  business,  per- 
sonal, air  taxi,  and  so  forth,  also  lent  an 
imporunt  helping  hand.  Many  of  their 
flights  were  rerouted  so  as  to  avoid  con- 
gested areas. 

Mr.  President,  the  most  regrettable 
thing  about  this  whole  matter  is  that  it 
was  precipiuted  without  justifiable  rea- 
son. We  all  recognize  the  vitally  Impor- 
tant role  occupied  by  the  air  traffic  con- 
troller in  our  Nation's  aviation  indiistry. 
I  am  especially  cognizant  of  this  fact  be- 
cause of  the  location  of  the  FAA  Aero- 
nautical Center  in  Oklahoma  City,  where 
controllers  are  trained,  not  only  to  serve 
the  airports  of  this  country  but  for  many 
other  countries  as  well. 

Congress  certainly  recognizes  this  role 
and  has  acted  accordingly.  After  a  5- 
year  period  without  an  increase  in  the 
air  trafllG  controllers  work  force.  Con- 


gress authorized  an  additional  1.500  con- 
trollers beginning  with  the  1968  fiscal 
year.  Another  2.000  were  authorized  for 
fiscal  year  1969.  and  an  additional  3.800 
for  fiscal  year  1970.  If  the  fiscal  1971 
request  is  approved,  by  the  end  of  that 
fiscal  year  the  FAA  will  have  added  more 
than  9.500  controllers,  which  means  that 
the  work  force  will  have  been  doubled 
since  the  beginning  of  fiscal  year  1968. 

The  Department  of  Transportation 
and  the  FAA.  mindful  of  the  intent  of 
Congress,  have  been  making  a  special  ef- 
fort to  lighten  the  burdens  of  air  traf- 
fic controllers  and  to  improve  their  work- 
ing conditions. 

The  additional  controllers  are  being 
placed  into  the  system  as  rapidly  as  they 
can  be  trained  and  assigned.  The  FAA 
also  has  been  undertaking  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  overtime  required  of  air  traffic 
controllers.  During  a  4 -week  period  in 
January,  for  example,  67  percent  of  the 
work  force  worked  less  than  41  hours  per 
week,  4.5  percent  worked  41  to  44  hours, 
28  percent  45  to  49  hours,  and  only  .5 
percent  50  to  54  hoiu^. 

Also,  in  order  to  increase  compensa- 
tion for  about  half  of  the  journeyman 
controllers,  the  FAA  last  year  obtained 
Civil  Service  Commission  approval  to  in- 
crease them  one  grade  in  the  Federal  pay 
scale.  After  this  increase  the  pay  of  con- 
trollers in  the  top  grade  ranged  from 
$15,812  to  $20,555.  plus  premium  pay  for 
night,  holiday  and  Sunday  work. 

Another  sign  of  progress  Is  the  fact 
that  the  FAA  is  engaged  in  the  greatest 
program  of  equipment  improvement  and 
modernization  in  the  history  of  aviation. 
The  agency  is  now  proceeding  with  the 
Implementation  of  a  computer-based 
semiautomated  air  traffic  control  system 
and  expects  to  have  it  fully  operational 
in  all  of  the  domestic  air  route  traffic 
control  centers  and  the  60  busiest  towers 
by  1974. 

Additional  Improvements  will  be  forth- 
coming from  the  implementation  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  Corson  commit- 
tee, appointed  by  Secretary  Volpe  to  as- 
sess the  needs  for  establishment  of  a 
fully  adequate  and  smoothly  functioning 
air  traffic  control  system. 

Mr.  President.  Secretary  Volpe  and 
PAA  Administrator  Shaffer  are  to  be 
complimented  for  their  sincere  desire  to 
provide  this  system  with  the  necessary 
manpower,  equipment,  training  and  sup- 
portive services  to  insure  the  safe,  effi- 
cient operation  of  our  Nation's  airports. 
These  officials  deserve  the  support  of 
Members  of  Congress  in  their  continuing 
efforts  to  achieve  these  goals.  We  also 
should  direct  our  thinking  to  the  steps 
that  must  be  taken  to  avoid  the  recur- 
rence of  the  serious  situation  that  pre- 
vailed only  a  few  weeks  ago.  We  must 
practice  better  planning  for  the  location 
and  construction  of  new  airports,  so  that 
potential  air  traffic  jams  can  be  pre- 
vented. Perhaps  we  need  to  begin  to  dis- 
perse some  of  the  traffic  at  existing  ter- 
minals. In  order  to  relieve  some  of  the 
crush  at  New  York,  Chicago,  and  other 
busy  airports.  We  should  give  careful 
consideration  to  legislation  which  Is  de- 
signed to  assist  air  traffic  controllers  in 
the  difficult  job  they  have  to  do. 
Mr.   President.   I   am   confident   that 
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with  as  much  traveling  as  we  have  to  do. 
the  Congress  will  be  sympathetic  to  these 
needs  and  will  work  actively  to  bring 
about  a  safe  and  stable  air  control  sys- 
tem for  our  growing  Nation. 


PRESERVATION  OP  BOSTON 
LANDMARKS 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  attach- 
ment to  historic  sites  is  deeply  engrained 
In  the  human  experience.  But  nowhere, 
it  seems,  is  the  urge  to  preserve  more  ac- 
tively pursued  than  among  the  good  peo- 
ple of  Boston.  Where  else  could  a  copper 
teakettle  win  a  victory  over  urban 
renewal? 

The  growth  of  history  and  tradition, 
the  creation  of  national  legends,  con- 
tinue to  fascinate  us  an.  But  I  believe 
that  the  effort  to  preserve  our  landmarks 
and  our  customs  can  prove  to  be  equally 
fascinating.  For  this  reason  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  two  brief  articles  per- 
taining to  the  preservation  of  historic 
Boston  landmarks  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 
If   YoiT   Can't  Savt  a  Landmark,   Move   It 

Boston,  Mass.,  April  10,  1970. — Remember 
the  mouse  that  roared?  He's  alive  and  weU 
In  Boston,  where  be  owns  a  tiny  quick  lunch 
place  known  as  the  Oriental  Tea  Company. 

His  name  is  Nathan  Sharaf,  and  bis  roar 
stUl  echoes  through  the  offices  of  the  Bos- 
ton Redevelopment  Authority  which  not  long 
ago  tried  to  bulldoze  Nate  from  his  beloved 
turf  In  back  of  the  old  City  Hall.  The  reason 
It  didn't  was  that  Sbaraf  used  his  noodles: 
Instead  of  invoking  Images  of  a  big,  cold  and 
indifferent  bureaucracy  driving  small  busi- 
ness out  of  an  area  marked  for  urban  renewal, 
he  played  the  BRA's  civic  conscience  like  an 
Instrument.  Drive  me  out,  he  seemed  to  say, 
and  you  will  have  to  answer  to  the  historians. 

At  Issue  was  not  Sharaf's  trade  of  hungry 
pols  and  bankers  but  bis  old  store's  giant, 
steaming  copperplated  kettle  hanging  over 
the  sidewalk  of  Court  Street.  The  kettle, 
valued  at  $10,000,  Is  the  oldest  animated 
trade  sign  In  the  U.S.  It  Is  so  big  that.  In  1873, 
the  City  Recorder  wouldn't  quite  accept  the 
claim  that  Its  water  contents  were  "227  gal- 
lons, 2  quarts,  1  pint  and  2  gills."  He  did, 
however,  record  that  It  had  a  proven  capacity 
to  bold  eight  young  boys  and  a  6  ft.  tall  man. 

In  1965.  when  plans  were  activated  to  turn 
Boston's  seedy  old  ScoUay  Square  district 
into  what  Is  now  the  61  acre,  (230  million 
Government  Center,  Sharaf's  Oriental  Tea 
Company  was  told  to  move.  Its  property,  on 
the  periphery  of  the  sprawling  Government 
Center  complex,  was  taken  by  the  BRA  into 
public  domain  and  was  to  be  assigned  to  a 
private  developer,  City  Bank  &,  Trust  Co. 
But  seeing  as  bow  the  restaurant  bad  been 
at  the  spot  for  97  yean,  the  BRA  promised 
Sharaf  "just  and  proper  compensation"  as 
weU  as  assistance  in  finding  a  new  spot  else- 
where In  town. 

Sharaf,  who  bad  purchased  the  Oriental 
Tea  Company  In  1945,  wasn't  interested.  He 
Insisted  that  U  be  couldn't  stay  at  67  Court 
St.,  he'd  Insist  on  staying  within  the  perime- 
ter. UntU  then,  be  wouldn't  budge. 

While  be  was  gearing  to  do  battle  with 
the  bureaucracy,  the  bureaucracy  was  Itself 
having  problems.  Midway  between  the  soon- 
to-be-demoUshed  Tea  Company  and  the 
historic,  brick  Sears  Crescent,  the  well-spring 
of  the  pre-ClvU  War  Abolitionist  Movement, 
stood  a  silver  of  a  btUldlng  dating  back  to 
1835.  Actually,  to  be  more  precise,  a  building 
facade,  behind  which  lay  a  roofless,  cut-up 
ruin  filled  with  a  useless  collection  of  Junk. 


This  building  was  the  so-called  "Sears  Block" 
which  also  bad  been  scheduled  for  demoli- 
tion. 

Then,  BRA  project  director  Esther  Maleta 
remembered  Nate  Sharaf,  holding  the  bull- 
dozers at  bay  with  bis  sandwich  board. 

Before  Miss  Maletz  approached  the  res- 
taurateur, she  spoke  with  architect  John 
P.  Bennett  of  the  firm  Stahl/Bennett  Inc., 
wblcb  bad  been  engaged  by  a  group  of  pri- 
vate Investors  to  rehabilitate  the  Crescent. 
The  land  on  which  the  Crescent,  the  Sears 
Block  and  the  Oriental  Tea  Company  stood 
bore  the  designation  of  Parcel  10,  and  since 
the  BRA,  as  policy,  preferred  to  have  the 
same  architects  handle  entire  land  parcels 
at  a  time,  why  not  Introduce  Bennett,  etc. 
et  al.  to  Sharaf? 

Although  Stahl/Bennett  and  the  Crescent 
developers  later  parted  company  the  archi- 
tecU  were  retained  by  City  Bank  &  Trust, 
and  this  gave  John  Bennett  the  inspired  idea 
of  treating  the  Sears  Block  as  a  continuation 
of  the  proposed  bank's  facade;  steam-clean- 
ing the  sooty  granite  blocks  of  the  corner 
"building"  to  blend  into  the  pre-cast  con- 
crete panels  of  the  abutUng  bank  project. 

Nate  Sharaf.  who  by  now  already  could  see 
his  beloved  kettle  hanging  30  ft.  up  the 
steeet.  was  delighted.  But  then.  Bennett  and 
a  fellow  architect,  Pranklln  B.  Mead,  took  a 
good  hard  look  behind  the  facade  and  Just 
about  threw  up  their  hands  in  despair.  "It 
was  unbelievable,"  Bennett  recalls.  "We 
knew  we'd  have  to  gut  the  Interior  and  start 
from  scratch." 

Sharaf,  of  course,  was  wiUlng.  He  would 
even  make  do  with  less,  figuring  to  abandon 
the  coffee  shop  concept  for  a  Jiffy-stand-up 
bar  operation — without  seats.  grUls,  steam- 
tables,  sinks,  etc.— using  only  plastic  and 
paperware,  pre-wrapped  sandwiches  and  the 
like. 

"The  notion  of  a  600  sq.  ft.  resUtirant  ex- 
cited us,"  Mead  says.  "But  what  none  of  us 
figured  on  at  the  time  were  the  fire  laws." 
Following  the  1943  Cocoanut  Grove  holo- 
caust In  which  hundreds  perished,  Boston 
enacted  the  country's  toughest  fire  regula- 
tions. Among  them,  a  place  the  size  of 
Sharaf's  vest-pocket  luncheonette  would 
need  at  least  two  fire  exits  and,  considering 
the  three  stories  above,  two  stairwells. 

"The  only  trouble  here  was  that  the 
stairwells  alone  would  chew  up  600  sq.  ft.," 
Bennett  says. 

At  thU  pomt.  Stabl/Bennett  decided  to 
apply  a  little  poUtical  muscle  to  the  BRA. 
They  suggested  to  Miss  Maletz  that  If  the 
agency  were  really  as  concerned  about  land- 
mark preservation  as  Its  speech-making  offi- 
cials claimed  to  be,  then  certainly  it  could 
"arrange"  to  have  the  Sears  Crescent  devel- 
opers give  up  a  lO-foot  strip  of  property  and 
thus  give  Sharaf  one  of  his  two  stairwells. 
The  second  stairwell,  reasoned  Mead,  actually 
already  existed  next  door.  In  the  proposed 
bank  building.  The  BRA.  by  now  caught  up 
with  something  approaching  patriotic  fervor, 
went  along  on  both  scores.  They  made  an 
"arrangement"  with  the  Crescent  owners  and 
agreed  to  let  the  bank's  fire  egress  be  shared 
by  Sharaf — through  the  simple  expedient 
or  adding  a  door  leading  into  the  mini- 
restaurant. 

Now  came  the  crunch.  Sharaf  was  willing 
to  ante  up  $80,000.  But  to  do  the  job  right, 
figured  Stahl/Bennett,  would  take  at  least 
$180,000.  Even  so,  that  estimate  proved  to  be 
unduly  optimistic.  Contractors,  called  in  to 
bid  on  the  job,  wouldn't  touch  It  for  less 
than  $250,000.  "They  were  obviously  petri- 
fied of  what  bad  to  be  done, "  remembers 
Bennett.   "Tbey  clearly   lacked   confidence." 

So,  back  to  the  drawing  board;  and  out 
went  the  elevator — temporarily — and  many 
other  refinements,  and  In  came  Kirkland  Con- 
struction Co.  of  Cambridge.  They  agreed  to 
do  the  work  on  a  time  and  materials  basis 
rather  than  for  a  lump  sum.  "But  then  Nate 
started  asking  for  so  many  improvements," 


Mead  points  out,  "that  the  budget  climbed 
rlKht  back  up  to  $180,000." 

It  ended  up  costing  Sharaf  $200,000. 

Does  he  have  any  regrets?  "None."  be  says, 
now  that  tbe  giant  kettle  Is  blasting  away 
again.  Business  is  fabulous:  jammed  into 
those  600  sq.  ft.,  some  2,100  downtown  Bos- 
tonlans  are  gobbling  up  over  $750  worth  of 
food  a  day — "at  least  $300  more  than  we  had 
any  right  to  expect."  Upstairs,  he's  planning 
to  build  a  private  dining  club  for  footsore 
businessmen  who  prefer  not  to  gulp  their 
way  through  a  stand-up  quickly,  and  above 
the  club,  he  Intends  to  buUd  office  suites  for 
those  who  want  a  clear  and  unobstructed 
view  of  Boston's  stunning  new  City  Hall. 

Sharaf,  whose  other  cafeteria-type  restau- 
rants in  Back  Bay  and  on  Beacon  Hill  serve 
some  of  tbe  most  honest  portions  In  town, 
conUnues  to  play  It  straight.  "Of  course," 
he  says,  "when  we're  ready  to  rent  I'll  have 
to  tell  prospective  tenants  that  their  windows 
might  get  a  bit  steamed  up  when  the  wind 
blows  the  wrong  way." 

UkNDMARKS 

since  1941,  the  number  of  U^S.  cities  en- 
acting so-called  "Landmark  Laws"  in  an  ef- 
fort to  slow  down  the  urban  renewal  bull- 
dozer have  gone  from  two  to  nearly  70.  Most 
of  these  laws  were  passed  too  late  because 
there  was  too  little  left. 

By  1969,  nearly  half  of  America's  6,400 
"important"  landmarks  bad  been  dispatched 
In  the  name  of  progress.  And  In  their  place 
rose  much  of  today's  ublqiUtotis,  character- 
less downtown  construction. 

Uncoiukted  are  tbe  many  thousands  of 
lesser-known  historic  buildings  that  nobody 
knew  about.  They  either  failed  to  draw  the 
attention  of  the  many  Landmark  Commis- 
sions that  were  being  formed  in  various 
towns  and  cities  or  they  lay  well  outside 
those  sections  that  were  subsequently  desig- 
nated by  Congress  as  historic  districts.  Or, 
more  inexcusably,  they  simply  failed  to  fit 
what  architectural  gadfly  Ada  Louise  Hux- 
ttible  of  the  New  York  Times  likes  to  call 
"tbe  predictable  core  development  formula 
for  profltable  urban  blight." 

Gone  are  such  reminders  of  America's  ar- 
chitectural past  as  H.  H.  Richardson's  Mar- 
shaU  Field  store  in  Chicago,  Frank  Uoyd 
Wright's  Larkln  Building  In  BuSalo,  McKlm, 
Meade  &  White's  Pennsylvania  Station  in 
New  York,  and  the  entire  St.  Louis  riverfront. 

It  was  to  thwart  such  a  tragedy  In  Amer- 
ica's oldest  major  city  that  Boston's  Mayor 
Kevin  H.  White  on  November  25,  1968,  an- 
nounced a  plan  to  save  from  extinction  the 
city's  Quincy  Market  District.  This  six-acre 
area  Is  better  known  to  tourists  as  tbe 
Faneuil  Hall  Markets  due  to  the  close  prox- 
imity of  that  well-known  "Grade  of  Liberty" 
(see  below) . 

What  made  the  announcement  Important 
was  not  the  sheer  size  of  the  project — cur- 
rently the  largest  restoration  project  under 
way  In  the  country — but  tbe  bold  unOTtho- 
doxy  of  snatching  from  the  jaws  of  limbo 
428,000  sq.  ft.  of  usable  and  productive  space. 
The  men  responsible  for  the  project  don't 
talk  of  "historic  preservation."  They  speak 
of  "urban  retrieval,"  of  plugging  into  the 
20tb  Century  scene  an  entire  section  of  a 
city  that,  to  all  Intents  and  purposes,  had 
long  ceased  to  be  relevant  to  a  mechanized 
society.  And  just  so  that  there  would  be  no 
mistaking  bis  backing  as  mere  municipal 
altruism  or  sheer  politicking  (the  Mayor 
aspires  to  be  governor  In  1970)  White  pre- 
sented bis  plan  as  a  pragmatic  business 
proposition.  He  implied  that  whoever  would 
be  chosen  to  develop  the  property  would 
make  money — lots  of  it — and  to  make  the 
Job  more  attractive,  tbe  city  would  be  will- 
ing to  arrange  for  special  leases  and  tax 
shelters. 

Behind  White's  announcement  lay  over  two 
years  of  intensive  planning  and  research.  It 
began,  as  these  things  usually  do,  with  a 
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phone  call  between  two  prime  movers — 
architect  Frederick  A.  Stahl  and  preeerva- 
tlonlsts  Roger  S.  Webb.  (Although  Stahl/ 
Bennett  Inc.  works  estenslvely  In  modem 
hlgh-nae  office  building  development,  Its  39- 
year-old  president  Is  heavily  committed  to 
the  paat  glorlee  of  US.  architecture:  he  lives 
in  a  refurbished  Victorian  house  on  the  far 
side  of  Beacon  Hill  and  serves  as  a  "working 
trxistee"  of  the  Society  for  the  Preservation 
of  New  England  Antiquities.  Webb,  an  MBA 
from  Harvard,  heads  Architectural  Heritage 
Inc..  a  non-profit  group  of  consultants  whose 
horizons  extend  well  beyond  the  New  Eng- 
land scene  ) 

Both  were  struck  by  the  same  notion  at 
more  or  less  the  same  time.  To  what  extent, 
they  wondered,  was  the  Boston  Redevelop- 
ment Authority  concerned  with  that  snuUl 
parcel  of  now-seedy  market  buildings  mid- 
way between  Its  two  most  ambitious  under- 
takings, the  $230-mllllon  Government  Cen- 
ter and  the  •125-mllIlon  Waterfront  Rede- 
velopment Project?  The  answer:  BRA  was 
concerned  but.  without  funds  or  plans, 
powerless  to  do  more  than  arrest  the  decay 
that  was  overtaking  the  public  areas  of  the 
f.  market  district — once  regarded  as  the  very 
^i  model  of  19th  Century  urban  planning. 
Stahl,  Webb  and  a  number  of  other  inter- 
ested parties  next  collared  Edward  J.  Logue, 
then  BRA'S  controversial  administrator  (and 
now  head  of  New  York  States  powerful  96 
billion  Urban  Developmnet  Corporation). 
Logue.  Intrigued  by  the  notion  of  private 
sector  Involvement  and  with  the  support  of 
then-Mavor  John  P.  Collins,  quietly  com- 
'  missioned  Architectural  Heritage  and  SPNEA 
to  study  the  potential  for  private  redevelop- 
ment of  property  jointly  owned  by  the  City 
and  the  BRA.  It  provided  partial  (•30,000) 
funding,  with  Webb  s  people  raising  the  re- 
maining t20.000  needed  to  complete  the 
massive  (5-vo»ume)  study.  By  the  time  the 
research  had  been  completed,  both  Logue 
and  Collins  were  out  of  office.  But  the  Im- 
petus  withstood  partisan  politics,  and  early 
in  1968.  Collins"  successor.  Kevin  White,  and 
his  first  BRA  administrator.  Hale  Champion, 
made  the  first  q^  what  would  be  several 
pUgrlmages  to  the  foimt  of  federal  fundlnc, 
the  Department  of  Housing  b  Urban  Develop- 
ment. They  would  successfully  plead  the 
project's  case  by  citing  Title  I  of  the  liberal- 
ized Housing  Act  of  1949  and  a  document 
bearing  the  imprimatur  of  Lyndon  Johnson's 
Great  Society — the  1966  Demonstration 
Cities  and  Metropolitan  Development  Act. 
Interestingly,  the  money  came  through 
during  the  last  four  days  of  the  Johnson  Ad- 
ministration, courtesy  Sen.  Edward  M  Ken- 
nedy and  House  Speaker  John  McCormack. 
So  far  the  BRA  has  received  two  separate 
grants  totaling  93.1  million — closing  the  gap 
between  the  appraised  value  of  a  refur- 
bished, rentable  market  complex  (98.5  mil- 
lion) and  the  estimated  restoration  cost 
(tlO.O  million).  More  may  be  needed.  Soaring 
construction  rates  since  the  study  was  com- 
pleted could  well  force  the  planners  to  re- 
vise their  estimates  by  adding  another  91.9 
million. 

In  responding  as  It  did  back  In  1966.  the 
BRA  was  merely  acknowledging  a  cross-cur- 
rent In  urban  renewal  which  surfaced  dur- 
ing the  Kennedy  years  but  did  not  actually 
make  itself  felt  until  President  Johnson  In- 
voked "Creative  Federalism."  There  was  a 
feeling  among  enlightened  city  dwellers 
throughout  the  country  that  not  everything 
old  was  necessarily  bad:  that  all  the  stain- 
less steel  and  glass  of  the  new  cltyscape 
could  and  should  be  contrasted  with  more 
durable  and  therefore  older  architecture;  and 
that  If  preservation  had  to  rate  low  on  the 
urban  priority  list,  then  perhaps  government 
would  be  willing  to  play  silent  partner  to 
energetic  private  Interests.  What  these  people 
were  after  was  not  Just  money  but  an  urban 
coalition  of  private  and  public  sectora,  a 
"creative  bureaucracy"  that  could  change 
on  a  do-lt-otinelves  and  p«y-as-we-go  basis. 


In  one  way  or  another,  the  coalition  gambit 
could  be  made  to  work.  In  San  Francisco,  It 
ripped  out  a  rotting  section  of  the  waterfront 
and  produced  OhlrardelU  Square  and  The 
Cannery,  a  910  million  private  rehab  that 
has  since  served  as  the  prototype  for  similar 
mercantile  projects  In  other  cities.  In  Chi- 
cago, there  is  now  Piper's  Alley:  In  St.  Louts, 
Oasllght  Square:  In  Pltuburgh.  Shadyslde; 
and  m  Denver,  Larimer  Square.  The  coalition 
has  even  gone  subterranean  as  In  Under- 
ground Atlanta.  And  In  New  York  the  coali- 
tion Is  now  planning  the  most  ambitious 
proposal  yet — a  940  million  eflort  to  re- 
trieve Lower  Manhattan's  South  Street  Sea- 
I>ort. 

In  all  of  these  projecu  as  In  Faneull,  there 
is  nothing  remotely  resembling  the  Rocke- 
feller grandiosity  of  Colonial  Williamsburg 
where — according  to  critic  Ada  Louise  Hux- 
table — "the  art  of  scholarly  self-delusion 
reaches  the  extravagantly,  979  million  sub- 
lime '  What  bothers  Mrs.  Huxtable  Isn't  so 
much  the  abundance  of  money  as  the  total 
lack  of  perspective.  "What  preservation  Is  all 
about,"  she  says  In  scornful  reference  to 
those  cities  that  would  seek  to  package  the 
past  m  Saran-wrapped  museum-districts,  Is 
"the  jretention  and  active  relationship  of  the 
buildings  of  the  past  to  the  community's 
functioning  present.  You  don't  erase  history 
to  get  history. "  she  says.  "A  city's  character 
and  quality  are  products  of  continuity.  It  U 
not  recaptured  In  quarantine." 

Historian  Lewis  Mumford  puts  It  another 
way.  To  arrest  niunlclpal  decay,  you  don't 
unleash  the  bulldozer.  You  practice  what  be 
calls  Conservative  Surgery — the  "removal  of 
dead  urban  tissue  with  the  smallest  possible 
Injury  to  the  rest  of  the  organism,  and  then 
resorting  to  a  blood  transfusion  of  new  en- 
terprises both  economic  and  social,  conceived 
on  a  human  scale  and  directed  to  clearly  de- 
fined human  needs." 

That's  what  the  Stahl.  Webb  et  al  proposal 
is  all  about.  And  It  will  first  become  evident 
In  the  spring  and  summer  of  1970  when 
workers  will  start  refacing  the  handsome 
granite  walls  of  the  principal  market  build- 
ings— the  Initial  step  to  a  project  that  may 
take  up  to  913.5  million  and  four  years  to 
complete.  Of  the  project,  architect  Stahl  says 
"it  will  again  prove  that  urban  retrieval  and 
commercial  development  can  coexist — at  a 
profit."' 

For  ground  plans.  Stahl's  consulting  archi- 
tects are  going  back  146  years  to  the  original 
work  by  architect  Alexander  Parrls  (I780- 
18S'2)  who  first  produced  the  entire  district 
for  bis  patron.  Boston  Mayor  Joslah  Quincy 
(thus  the  appellation  of  "Quincy  Markets"). 
According  to  project  architect  James  How- 
land  Ballou.  "well  be  restoring  the  district 
to  Its  1834  grandeur,  or  as  close  to  It  as  we 
can  possibly  come."  Ballou  explains  that 
while  the  635-ft -long,  two-story  granite 
Greek  Revival  market  house  Is  fully  Intact, 
the  two  flanking  rows  of  granite-faced,  slate- 
roofed  four-story  buildings  are  not.  "Orig- 
inally, there  were  47  of  these  buildings.  Now 
there  are  45  left." 

Interior  work  will  not  begin  until  the 
present  occupants,  the  produce  markets, 
have  been  relocated  to  a  new  market  dis- 
trict In  nearby  Chelsea,  by  which  time  a  de- 
veloper will  have  been  selected.  However 
Ballou's  staff  Is  already  working  up  detailed 
plans  for  converting  the  existing  space.  Sajrs 
project  manager  Roger  P.  Lang.  "The  ware- 
house block  concept  is  Ideally  adaptable  to  a 
great  many  contemporary  uses  without  dls- 
figtirlng  history  or  Ignoring  basic  tenant 
needs.  The  adjacent  building  units  function 
like  a  horizontal  skyscraper.  Parrls  has  made 
oiu-  Job  really  quite  simple  I" 

"The  use  concept."  according  to  Webb.  "In- 
volves more  than  Just  businessmen  looking 
for  attractlvely-prlced  office  space.  We  envi- 
sion a  diverse  area  composed  of  retail,  office 
and  residential  tenants,  living  and  working 
alongside    the    relocated    pushcart    market. 


with  Its  street  vendors  who  have  long  given 
the  area  a  distinct  Old  World  character." 
Thus  the  automobile  will  be  banished  from 
the  streets  that  will  be  repaved  with  cobble- 
stones and  red  brick,  and  pedestrians,  an  al- 
most extinct  species  of  city  dweller,  will  be 
welcomed  back. 

Meanwhile,  SUbl's  architects  and  Webb's 
technical  consultants  are.  In  the  words  of 
Roger  Lang,  "trying  everything  in  sight  of 
reason,  and  beyond,  to  restore  Alexander  Par- 
rls' vision  within  the  llmlU  of  contempo- 
rary materials,  techniques,  unions  and  Infla- 
tion." Among  the  techniques  Lang  lists 
"field  measurements,  archival  research  and 
occasional  seances  with  Mr.  Parrls."  Adding 
to  the  planners'  difficulty  of  retrieving  the 
past  Is  the  knowledge  that  they  are  work- 
ing wltb  more  than  a  commercially  hot 
property.  They  are  entrusted  with  one  of  the 
nation's  most  valuable  historic  assets. 

Here  Is  where  It  all  began— 1776  and  all 
that.  Actually.  It  began  In  1743  when  a 
French  Huguenot  merchant  named  Peter 
Faneull  (name  which  Boetonlans  today  In- 
sist rhymes  with  "fiannel")  offered  to  build 
for  his  adopted  town  "at  his  own  cost  and 
charge  a  noble  and  compleat  edlflse  for  a 
market." 

Though  It  falls  outside  of  the  legal  purview 
of  the  planners,  Faneull  Hall  Is  clearly  the 
crown  jewel,  the  magnet  that  will  Insure  a 
brisl  pedestrian  traffic  flow.  Here,  In  the  hall 
that  bears  the  distinct  hand  of  an  even 
more  famous  architect,  Charles  Bulflnch, 
John  Adams  his  fellow  colonists  into  revolu- 
tion against  the  Crown.  A  scant  block  away, 
Adams'  followers  brewed  the  Boston  Tea 
Party.  Two  blocks  away  was  to  be  the  scene 
of  the  equally  Infamous  Boston  Massacre. 

Still,  no  real  estate  developer — especially  In 
this  tight  money  market — Is  going  to  com- 
mit upwards  of  910  million  to  indulge  the 
city's  historic  whims  or  the  aesthetic  pas- 
sions of  a  handful  of  preservationists.  What 
developers  wUI  want  to  know  Is  what  will  It 
cost   and   how    big   will    be    the   return? 

For  that  reason,  much  of  the  painstaking 
historic  research  that  characterizes  the  study 
Is  apt  to  be  skimmed  over.  As  a  breed,  de- 
velopers don't  care  much  for  redeeming  so- 
cial significance.  Instead,  they're  apt  to  be 
poring  over  the  fourth  and  fifth  volumes  of 
the  study.  In  which  the  development  strategy 
Is  carefully  spelled  out  In  terms  of  "preferred 
procedure."  The  BRA  Is  to  select  the  devel- 
oper on  the  basis  of  submissions  to  be  re- 
ceived late  this  fall.  The  developer  then 
enters  Into  a  simultaneous  net  lease  for  a 
40  or  60  year  period,  with  the  City  of  Bos- 
ton Real  Properties  Board  for  the  dominant 
market  building  and  the  BRA  for  the  two 
flanking  rows.  The  lease  stipulation  gives  the 
Joint  lessors  maximum  control  over  the  de- 
velopment process. 

Once  completed,  the  project  will  pay  the 
City  an  established  annual  minimum  tax 
payment  (In  Ueu  of  real  estate  taxes)  plus  a 
percentage  of  the  developer's  profits,  Roger 
Webb  explains  that  the  percentage  payment 
may  be  based  on  a  sliding  scale  so  that  the 
developer  will  pay  less  to  the  City  during 
the  early  formative  stages  than  he  would 
later  when  the  project  Is  well  established 
and  capable  of  supporting  a  larger  burden. 
This  arrangement  allows  the  lessors  to  share 
the  wealth  with  the  developer. 

As  an  alternative  or  fall-back  proposition, 
should  no  takers  present  themselves,  the  City 
and  the  BRA  are  prepared  to  Invoke  Chapter 
131A  of  the  Housing  Act  and  set  up  a  tax 
shelter.  This  would  mean  the  developer  would 
have  to  operate  as  a  limited  dividend  part- 
nership (In  which  earnings  are  limited  to  a 
6%  return  or  equity)  or  as  a  non-profit 
corporation.  "But  we  dont  expect  It  will  ever 
have  to  come  to  that,"  says  architect  Stahl. 

He  figures  conversion  costs  at  916-23  a 
square  foot,  which  la  highly  competitive 
with  new  office  construction  in  Boston. 
Rental,  be  believes,  will  also  be  competitive 
(97-10  a  square  foot) . 
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"We  wont  lack  for  tenants, "  he  says  con- 
Hdently.  "There  are  hundreds  of  business- 
men who  will  prefer  to  work  m  the  unique 
spaces  here."  For  businessmen  tired  of  con- 
ventional high-rise  towers,  "unique"  means 
limber  ceilings,  exposed  brick  walls,  a  vibrant 
pedestrian  mall  seen  through  small-paned 
glass  windows — and  all  the  convenience  of 
modern  office  environment. 

The  BRA  will  start  taking  applications  this 
summer  and  Intends  to  name  Its  developer 
by  November  1.  Construction  of  interiors  will 
start  early  In  1971  for  a  mid-1973  occupancy. 


THE  NEED  FOR  UNIFORM  COST 
ACCOUNTING  STANDARDS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Production  and  Sta- 
bilization of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  CuiTency  has  recently  completed 
hearings  on  S.  3302.  which  would  re- 
quire defense  contractors  to  follow  uni- 
form cost  accounting  standards  on  Gov- 
ernment contracts  in  excess  of  $100,000. 
Admiral  Rickover  has  testified  before 
the  subcommittee  that  the  adoption  of 
uniform  cost  accounting  standards 
could  save  the  Federal  Government  as 
much  as  $2  billion  a  year  in  lower  pro- 
curement costs.  Admiral  Rickover  is  a 
noted  expert  on  defense  procurement 
and  has  been  right  many  times  in  the 
past. 

The  hearings  held  by  the  subcommit- 
tee were  in  response  to  an  excellent  re- 
poit  issued  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office  on  the  feasibility  of  imiform  cost 
accounting  standards.  The  GAO  con- 
cluded that  uniform  cost  accounting 
standards  were  both  feasible  and  deslr- 

1^,  able  and   that  the  Government  would 

Xi  save  substantial  sums  of  money  if  they 

were  put  into  effect.  Most  of  the  pro- 
fessional accounting  groups  supported 
the  GAO  findings. 

Additional  support  on  the  need  for 
uniform  cost  accounting  standards  may 
be  found  in  an  excellent  article  by  Rob- 
ert N.  Anthony  in  the  May-June  issue 
of  the  Harvard  Business  Review.  Mi'. 
Anthony  brings  a  life  time  of  expertise 
and  special  knowledge  to  the  subject. 
He  was  formerly  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense,  Comptroller,  from  1965  to 
1968.  He  has  an  extensive  background 
in  accounting,  and  his  book  entitled 
"Management  Accounting:  Text  in 
Cases'  is  the  definitive  work  in  the  field. 
He  is  presently  sei-ving  as  a  pi-ofessor  of 
management  control  at  the  Harvard 
Business  School. 

Mr.  Anthony  has  wntten  a  lucid  and 
closely  reasoned  article  on  the  need  for 
uniform  cost  accounting  standards.  He 
argues  that  the  lack  of  meaningful  cost 
accounting  standards  gives  defense  con- 
tractors too  much  flexibility  in  deter- 
mining or  estimating  their  costs  on  Gov- 
ernment contracts.  I  recommend  a  close 
reading  of  the  aiticle  to  anyone  inter- 
ested in  the  subject. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ai-ticle 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

What  SHOtru)  "Cost"  Mean? 
(By  Robert  N.  Anthony) 

(No'TE. — The  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United   States   recently   produced   a   report 


which  accepted  the  feasibility  of  develop- 
ing cost  concepts  and  standards,  and  the 
matter  is  now  before  Congress.  The  author 
of  this  article  maintains  that  the  time  is 
ripe  to  end  the  confusion  over  what  "cost" 
means  In  business  situations.  This  Is  espe- 
cially Important  In  contractual  arrangements 
where  costs  of  materials  or  services  are  a  fac- 
tor. The  author  gives  his  Ideas. on  what  the 
bases  of  the  standards  should  be,  bow  the 
task  should  be  approached,  and  how  the  un- 
dertaking should  be  organized. 

(Mr.  Anthony  has  long  been  concerned 
with  problems  of  cost,  as  a  teacher,  govern- 
ment executive,  member  of  professional 
groups,  and  consviltant.  He  is  Ross  Graham 
Walker  Professor  of  Management  Control  at 
the  Harvard  Business  School,  and  was  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense,  Comptroller, 
irom  1965  to  1968.  As  a  consultant,  he  ad- 
vises many  companies  and  trade  associations, 
as  well  as  the  General  Accounting  Office.  His 
niHuy  books  include  Management  Account- 
ing: Text  and  Cases,  now  In  its  fourth  edi- 
tion and  In  several  translations.) 

Suppose  the  president  of  a  widget  com- 
pany says,  "Last  year  our  cost  of  manufac- 
turing widgets  was  91.80  each."  The  or- 
dinary person  may  think  he  has  learned  a 
concrete  piece  of  information  from  this 
statement. 

Anyone  who  understands  the  vagaries  of 
cost  accounting  knows  differently.  He  knows 
that  "cost"  in  this  context  has  no  generally 
accepted  meaning,  that  two  manufacturers 
of  physically  Identical  wldgete  who  use  dif- 
ferent, but  acceptable,  methods  of  measuring 
cost  could  differ  In  their  reported  costs  of 
making  widgets  by  100%  or  more.  The  in- 
formed person  therefore  realizes  that  he  can- 
not understand  a  number  that  purports  to 
be  the  cost  of  a  widget  unless  he  knows  a 
great  deal  about  the  particular  cost  account- 
ing system  from  which  It  was  derived. 

Some  persons  say  this  situation  Is  Inevita- 
ble, in  view  of  the  complicated  nature  of 
business.  Others  say  it  is  desirable:  manu- 
facturers should  be  encouraged  to  exercise 
their  own  best  Judgment  in  measuring  cost. 
Still  others.  Including  me,  find  it  neither 
inevitable  nor  desirable.  They  find  it 
deplorable. 

The  increasing  number  of  responsible  per- 
sons who  find  It  deplorable  has  generated 
activity  on  several  fronts  to  develop  cost 
standards.  The  activity  Involves  accounting 
groups,  the  General  Accounting  Office,  and 
the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee, which  plans  hearings  on  the  subject. 
(I  shall  have  some  suggestions  as  to  how 
cost  concepts  can  best  be  formulated.) 

CORRECTION  OF  INADEQUACIES 

For  reasons  discussed  in  the  next  section. 
I  shall  limit  myself  here  to  the  meaning  of 
•cost"  In  this  situation: 

Two  parties  facing  each  other  across  a 
table  are  negotiating  a  contract.  Mr.  A  has 
agreed  to  manufacture  some  articles  or  per- 
form some  services  for  Mr.  B.  They  have 
agreed  on  the  specifications  and  delivery 
schedule  of  the  articles  or  services.  They  also 
have  agreed  that  the  purchaser  (B)  will  pay 
the  supplier  (A)  for  the  cost  of  manufactiu*- 
ing  the  articles  or  providing  the  services, 
plus  a  profit.  The  problem  Is:  What  should 
"cost"  mean  In  this  situation? 

There  are  several  conceivable  ways  of  an- 
swering this  question,  but  in  most  situa- 
tions only  one  way  is  both  fair  and  practical. 
Let  us  look  at  the  possibilities : 

1.  The  parties  could  leave  "cost"  unde- 
fined, In  the  belief  that  there  exists  a  body 
of  generally  accepted  cost  accounting  prin- 
ciples defining  It.  They  would  be  wrong. 

2.  At  the  opposite  extreme,  they  could  try 
to  Imagine  all  the  cost  accounting  problems 
that  might  arise  In  the  course  of  manufac- 
turing the  articles  or  providing  the  services, 
and  agree  on  how  each  of  them  Is  to  be  re- 
solved. The  end  product  of  such  an  approach 
would  be  a  cost  accounting  manual. 


But  it  isi  not  generally  practical  to  write 
a  manual  for  a  specific  contract,  except  for 
a  \ery  simple  job;  the  circumstances,  and 
the  possible  ways  of  treating  each  circum- 
stance, are  loo  numerous.  Moreover,  the  ne- 
gotiations would  be  extraordinarily  time- 
consuming. 

3.  The  buyer  could  permit  the  manufac- 
turer to  define  cost  to  mean  what  the  manu- 
facturer says  it  means,  no  more  and  no  less. 
Even  Alice  would  not  accept  this  White 
Queen  approach,  and  it  is  preposterous  to 
expect  that  a  hardheaded  buyer  would  agree 
to  it. 

It  is.  nevertheless,  an  approach  advocated 
by  a  number  of  people  for  contracts  In  which 
they  sit  on  one  side  of  the  negotiating  table 
and  a  government  representative  sits  on  the 
other  side,  as  indicated  by  this  excerpt  from 
a  letter  written  to  the  General  Accounting 
Office  by  a  trade  association  representative: 
"We  do  not  believe  that  the  adoption  of 
Uniform  Cost  Accounting  Standards  would 
be  practical  lor  government  or  Industrj-.  Each 
industry  already  has  developed,  and  Is  uti- 
lizing, the  most  appropriate  accounting  sys- 
tems and  procedures  for  its  needs." 

4.  They  could  negotiate  de  novo  a  set  of 
standards  that  would  provide  at  least  the 
general  direction  ->f  solutions  that  arose  In 
measuring  the  cost  of  the  contract.  Tills 
would  be  very  inefficient.  Since  most  prob- 
lems that  arise  In  measuring  costs  have  arisen 
thousands  of  times  before,  working  out  solu- 
tions from  scratch  for  each  new  contract  is  a 
waste  of  everyone's  time. 

5.  They  could  agree  to  use  a  set  of  stand- 
ards that  has  been  developed  by  someone 
else  for  contracts  of  the  type  being  negoti- 
ated, or  perhaps  a  set  of  standards  for  con- 
tracts in  general.  This  Is  the  only  fair  and 
practical  solution.  Neither  the  first  nor  the 
third  alternative  is  fair  to  the  purchaser,  and 
neither  the  second  nor  the  fourth  is  practical. 

An  agreed-on  definition  of  cost  that  is 
applicable  to  a  number  of  situations  is  what 
is  meant  by  the  term  "cost  standards.  '  (In- 
cidentally, the  phrase  "cost  standards"  should 
not  be  confused  with  'standard  costs.' 
Standard  costs  are  a  device  used  for  internal 
control,  which  is  intended  to  express  what 
costs  should  be,  not  what  they  are. 

Several  such  deflnltious  already  exist.  Sec- 
tion XV  of  the  Armed  Services  I»rocurement 
Regulations  (ASPR)  is  one;  It  helps  to  de- 
fine cost  in  negotiations  when  one  of  the 
participants  is  the  government.  Many  trade 
associations  liave  developed  standards  for  de- 
fining costs  applicable  to  their  Industries. 

But  these  existing  sets  of  standards  have 
.serious  deficiencies,  and  the  time  has  come 
to  attempt  the  construction  of  a  set  of  stand- 
ards that  will  define  cost  whenever  one 
party  to  a  contract  agrees  to  pay  to  the  other 
party  an  amount  based  on  the  cost  of  per- 
forming the  contract. 

The  time  is  propitious  because  of  the  in- 
terest m  this  problem  that  has  been  gener- 
ated by  a  study  conducted  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office  (GAO)  as  required  by  Pub- 
lic Law  370  of  the  90th  Congress.  This  law 
only  required  the  GAO  to  report  on  the 
"feasibility"  of  applying  "uniform  cost  ac- 
counting standards"  to  negotiated  defense 
contracts.  (In  the  quoted  phrase,  "uniform" 
is  clearly  redundant,  and  I  shall  omit  It 
henceforth.  Can  anyone  give  an  example  of 
a  nonuniform  cost  standard?) 

The  Comptroller  General  made  his  report 
on  January  19,  1970.  He  stated  that  it  is 
feasible  to  develop  and  tise  cost  standards 
for  defense  contracts.  He  could  scarcely  have 
concluded  otherwise,  for  it  is  Inconceivable 
that  the  two  parties  to  a  contract  could  com- 
municate with  one  another  In  the  absence  of 
such  standards.  They  communicate  now,  and 
have  for  years,  vising  the  previously  men- 
tioned ASPR  standards. 

But  these  standards  are  Inadequate.  The 
Comptroller  General  summarized  their  In- 
adequacies this  way:  (a)  In  some  crucial 
matters,  ASPR  instructs  the  parties  to  use 
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"generally  accepted  accounting  principles." 
whereas  relevant  principles  do  not  exist;  (b) 
In  other  matters.  ASPR  la  silent  or  vague  as 
to  which  of  several  possible  coet  constnic- 
ttons  may  be  used  In  a  given  set  of  cir- 
cumstances. 

Admlttedlr.  some  persons  oppcse  any  ef- 
fort to  develop  better  cost  standards.  Analysis 
of  their  argxunents  shows  that  they  are  not 
questioning  the  desirability  of  standards  per 
se.  What  they  are  really  worried  about  Is 
that  the  standards  may  b«  bcut  standards: 
that  Is.  that  the  group  responsible  for  de- 
veloping them  will  not  do  a  ttooA  Job. 

This.  It  seems  to  me.  Is  au  untenable  posi- 
tion, for  such  a  possibility  exlbts  In  any  pro- 
posal to  change  the  status  quo.  Instead  of 
merely  expressing  opposition,  these  critics 
could  make  a  constructive  contribution  If 
they  focused  their  energies  on  ensuring  that 
the  effort  to  develop  standards  Is  well  con- 
ceived, well  organized,  and  well  manned. 

HOW    BIO.M)    THE    STANDASOS* 

The  first  question  to  be  resolved  Is  how 
bro«d  the  standards  should  b«.  There  are  two 
extremes: 

They  could  define  "cost"  in  whatever  eon- 
text  It  Is  used. 

They  could  define  cost  a.s  used  In  "all  nego- 
tiated prime  contract  and  svibcontract  de- 
fense procurements  of  $100,000  or  more." 
which  la  the  language  of  P.L.  90-370. 

In  my  view,  one  extreme  is  unmanageably 
broad  and  the  other  Is  unnecessarily  narrow. 
That  Is  why  the  question  at  the  beginning 
of  this  article  was  framed  In  such  a  way  that 
It  applies  to  all  negotiated  contracts  where 
the  payment  Is  In  part  based  on  cost,  but 
only  to  such  contracts. 

PkOatXM    CATXCOKIES 

If  the  group  concerned  set  out  to  develop 
all-Inclusive  cost  standards.  It  would  have 
to  cover  at  least  these  five  contexts: 

1.  There  Is  the  situation  I  described,  where 
the  problem  U  to  measure  the  total  (i.e.. 
'•full")  costs  Incurred  In  performing  a  con- 
tract 

3.  There  Is  the  problem  of  defining  the 
costs  that  company  management  should 
weigh  In  deciding  between  proposed  alterna- 
tive courses  of  action.  These  are  often  labeled 
"decision  making"  costs.  In  contrast  with 
the  first  type,  these  are  not  Incurred  costs, 
but  estlmatss.  of  future  costs.  Neither  are 
they  necessarily  full  costs,  but  differential 
or  Incremental  costs. 

3.  There  are  the  costs  considered  in  set- 
ting selling  prices  for  other  than  cost-type 
contracts.  Some  persons  regard  pricing  as  one 
type  of  decision-making  problem,  while 
others  regard  It  as  a  special  case  in  the  meas- 
urement of  costs  incurred.  In  view  of  this 
disagreement  It  would  be  arbitrary  to  classify 
the  costs  relevant  for  pricing  as  coming  with- 
in either  the  costs-incurred  or  the  decision- 
making categories. 

4.  There  are  the  costs  involved  In  measur- 
ing Inventory  amounts  on  the  balance  sheet 
and  cost  of  sales  on  the  Income  statement. 
Perhaps  the  principles  governing  measure- 
ment of  costs  for  financial  statements  are  so 
similar  to  those  In  the  first  category  that 
this  is  not  really  a  separate  category.  Such  a 
conclusion  is.  however,  premature. 

5.  There  are  the  costs  used  as  a  basis  for 
influencing  the  actions  of  managers  and 
measuring  their  performance.  They  may  be 
called  "management  control"  costs.  They 
properly  Involve  motivational  considera- 
tions, so  they  differ  in  some  respects  from 
those  in  the  other  categories.  As  with  thr 
previous  category,  further  analysis  may  show 
that  these  differences  are  not  slgnl>c«nt 
enough  to  warrant  the  creation  of  a  separate 
category. 

To  summarize  this  list,  there  are  at  Isast 
two  quite  different  kinds  of  costs:  total.  In- 
curred costs  and  differential,  future  costs. 
There  may  also  be  other  Important  categor- 


ies, depending  on  whether  the  principles 
relevant  to  costs  for  pricing,  costs  for  finan- 
cial statements,  and  costs  for  management 
control  are  essentially  the  same  as  those  In 
one  or  the  other  of  the  categories  listed. 

Some  very  broitd  comments  about  cost  can 
be  made  that  apply  to  all  these  categories. 
This,  for  example.  Is  the  approach  taken  In 
William  J.  Vatter's  Standards  of  Cost  Anat- 
ysif.'  A  study  of  this  excellent  report  shows, 
however,  that  statements  made  at  this  level 
of  generality  provide  only  what  Vatter  him- 
self df'scrlbes  as  "first  steps"  In  approaching 
any  of  the  classes  of  problems  I  described. 

The  cost  concepts  study  sponsored  by  the 
American  Institute  of  Certified  Public  Ac- 
countants. AICPA — and  described  in  the 
February  19«9  Issue  of  The  Journal  of  Ac- 
cojdifanrj/— appears  to  take  the  same  broad 
approach  as  does  Vatter. 

CHOOSING  A  CATECOar 

If  the  contexts  in  which  cost  Is  used  are 
too  diverse  to  allow  tackling  them  simul- 
taneously, which  one  should  be  selected  as 
the  focus  for  a  program  to  develop  stand- 
ards? Of  the  two  main  categorles^a  focus  on 
tota^  costs  that  h.tve  been  Incurred  versus 
a  focus  on  estimates  of  differential  costs  to 
be  Incurred — the  former  is  clearly  the  more 
desirable.  « 

In  Internal  decision  making,  company 
management  can  specify  the  definition  of 
cost  it  thinks  best.  Some  cost  constructions 
are  more  useful  than  others,  and  manage- 
ment should  welcome  advice  on  what  con- 
structions are  moet  useful  for  purposes  of 
decision  making.  But  It  should  be  free  to  ac- 
cept or  reject  this  advice:  there  is  no  com- 
pelling reason  why  some  outside  agency 
should  Impose  Its  views  on  the  company  In 
the  guise  of  a  set  of  standards. 

On  the  other  hand.  A  and  B.  the  negotia- 
tors In  the  episode  at  the  beginning  of  this 
article,  must  have  some  standards.  Without 
them.  A  and  B  have  no  practicable  way  of 
reaching  a  meeting  of  minds  as  to  what  the 
contract  means  by  the  word  "cost."  once  the 
parties  have  agreed  that  reimbursement  Is  to 
be  based  In  part  on  cost.  This  area  Is  the 
one  on  which  the  standards-development  ef- 
fort should  be  focused. 

The  effort  should  not  be  limited  to  develop- 
ing cost  standards  for  defense  contracts. 
Those  responsible  will  render  a  grerter  serv- 
ice to  the  bUiilness  community  If  they  view 
their  Job  as  relating  to  all  cost-type  con- 
tracts. For  what  difference  is  there.  In  prin- 
ciple, between  costs  that  are  relevant  to  a 
defense  contract  and  those  relevant  to  a  non- 
defense  contract?  The  defense  establish- 
ment consumes  8':  of  our  gross  national 
product,  and  Its  contracts  cover  nearly  every 
conceivable  kind  of  product  and  service. 

Defense  contracts  do,  however,  have  a  few 
peculiarities.  DOO  has  rules  for  reimbursing 
contractors  for  some  items  that  may  not  fit 
within  a  general  definition  of  costs  incurred 
on  a  contract — principally  those  known  as 
"independent  research  and  development 
costs"  and  "bid  and  proposal  costs."  Pro- 
vision in  the  standard  for  such  items.  If 
they  Indeed  turn  out  to  be  exceptions  (and 
it  wotild  be  premature  to  so  classify  them  be- 
fore cost  standards  have  been  developed), 
could  easily  be  treated  as  special  cases,  ap- 
plying only  to  defense. 

A  set  of  standards  is  useful  In  most  con- 
tracts Involving  paymenu  based  on  cost. 
The  standards  would  in  no  way  prevent  the 
parties,  whether  or  not  it  is  a  government 
negotiation,  from  defining  cost  in  a  different 
way  If  they  mutually  agree  to  do  so. 

Many  construction  contracts,  for  Instance, 
specify  the  use  of  2"  x  2"  lumber.  There 
Is  a  standard  for  2"  x  4"  lumber  which, 
among   other    characteristics,   defines    It   as 
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having  dimensions  of  at  least  Ilj"  x  i\i" 
under  certain  circumstances  and  at  least 
"lo"  y  "ii;"  under  other  circumstances.  It 
la  normally  not  done,  but  the  parties  can, 
if  they  wish,  change  this  definition  and  re- 
quire that  the  lumber  actually  measure 
2"  X  4",  or  any  other  dimension  they  spec- 
ify. 

The  problem  of  defining  cost  obviously 
Is  vastly  more  complicated  than  that  of  de- 
fining the  dimensions  of  lumber.  Cost  stand- 
ards would  therefore  not  be  anywhere  near 
as  specific  as  those  for  lumber  or  those  for 
similar  criteria  worked  out  by  the  U.S.A. 
Standard  Institute.  I  stress  this  point  because 
many  persons  have  a  mljitaken  impression 
about  It. 

Parameters  of  analysis:  The  question  posed 
In  the  "A  and  B  negotiate"  episode  was  word- 
ed so  as  to  restrict  the  analysis  in  certain 
dimensions.  For  one,  It  Is  deliberately  lim- 
ited to  the  problem  of  reimbursable  costs. 

Costs  are  used  for  other  purposes,  in  con- 
nection with  contract  work,  such  as  measur- 
ing performance  while  the  work  Is  going  on. 
But  performance  me.isurement  Involves  sev- 
eral problems  thai  need  not  be  faced  In  meas- 
uring the  costs  to  be  reimbursed.  For  exam- 
ple, in  the  Defense  Department  a  contro- 
versy  currently  goes  on  as  to  the  proper  tim- 
ing of  material  charges  for  performance 
measurement  purposes:  Should  they  be  re- 
ported when  material  Is  acquired  or  when  It 
Is  consumed?  This  question  of  timing  does 
not  even  arise  In  the  cost  reimbursement 
area:  if  an  Item  of  material  Is  used  on  a 
contract.  It  Is  unquestionably  a  cost  of  that 
contract,  regardless  of  when  It  Is  acquired 
or  used. 

The  question  early  in  the  article  was  stated 
so  as  to  exclude  also  the  problem  of  develop- 
ing standards  for  cost  estimates  that  are 
often  used  by  negotiating  parties  in  deciding 
on  the  work  to  be  done  under  a  contract. 
They  are  Important  in  negotiated  fixed-price 
contracts  as  well  as  cost-type  contracts. 

These  cost  estimates  should  be  influenced 
by  the  standards  in  the  sense  that  the  buyer 
ought  to  Insist  that  the  cost  constructions 
used  In  the  estimates  are  consistent  with  the 
standards  applicable  to  the  measurement  of 
costs  incurred.  The  Job  of  making  the  esti- 
mates, however,  Involves  certain  considera- 
tions (some  of  them  quite  complicated)  that 
are  not  present  In  the  measurement  of  costs 
Incurred. 

For  example,  the  standards  for  measuring 
costs  Incurred  should  Indicate  what  kind  of 
effort  constitutes  direct  labor,  and  what.  If 
any,  fringe  benefits  should  be  Included  In  the 
price  of  each  hour  of  direct  labor.  Estimate! 
of  this  labor  cost  should  ordinarily  be  con- 
structed In  the  same  terms:  but  the  estima- 
tor must  also  make  certain  assumptions 
about  future  wage  rates,  future  labor  pro- 
ductivity, and  the  number  of  hours  required 
to  produce  the  article.  It  does  not  appear 
feasible,  as  a  part  of  the  Initial  effort  to  de- 
velop standards,  to  work  out  standards  gov- 
erning the  choice  of  these  assumptions. 

The  contracting  parties  may  also  be  In- 
volved In  change  orders,  repricing  formulas, 
renegotiation  provisions,  termination  costs, 
and  similar  complications.  All  Involve  the 
measurement  of  costs  actually  Incurred,  as 
distinguished  from  estimates  of  costs  to  be 
Incurred,  and  therefore  the  standards  should 
apply  to  them. 

For  these  reasons,  then,  the  approach  sug- 
gested at  the  beginning  of  this  article  seems 
to  be  the  most  feasible  and  the  most  tiseful. 
By  limiting  the  focus  to  developing  standards 
for  costs  Incurred,  we  can  avoid  the  compli- 
cations Involved  In  developing  standards  for 
other  kinds  of  cost.  By  broadening  It  from 
defense  contracts  to  all  negotiated  contracts, 
we  gain  In  breadth  of  coverage  with  no  sig- 
nificant Increase  In  effort. 

naST   THINGS  rotsT 

The  formulation  of  cost  standards  resem- 
bles the  efforts  of  the  Accounting  Principles 
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Board  (APB)  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Certified  Public  Accountants  to  develop 
standards  for  financial  accounting.  Its  ex- 
perience teaches  an  Important  lesson: 
namely,  that  the  undertaking  should  consist 
of  two  sequential  stages: 

The  development  of  a  few  underlying,  basic 
concepts. 

The  development  of  standards  based  on 
those  concepts. 

(A  third  possible  stage,  the  development  of 
detailed  rules  and  procedures.  Is  not  property 
a  part  of  the  effort,  of  course.) 

When  the  APB  began  Us  work  In  1959.  It 
decided  that  Its  opinions  should  rest  on  a 
foundation  of  broad  principles.  It  therefore 
encouraged  research  that  could  be  used  as 
a  basis  for  formulating  principles.  The  work 
culminated  in  "A  Tentative  Set  of  Broad 
Accounting  Principles  for  Business  Enter- 
prises." » 

The  APB  did  not  accept  the  principles  pro- 
posed In  that  study,  but  neither  could  its 
members  agree  on  any  alternative  set  of 
principles.  So  the  APB  proceeded  to  formu- 
late standards  for  specific  topics,  without  the 
conceptual  underpinning  that  a  statement 
of  broad  principles  would  have  provided. 
There  was  some  Justification  for  this  ap- 
proach; certain  problems  required  Immedi- 
ate resolution,  and  It  may  not  have  been 
feasible  to  hold  up  action  on  them  until  an 
agreement  on  broad  principles  could  be 
reached. 

Whatever  Justification  there  was  at  the 
time,  we  know  by  hindsight  that  the  subse- 
quent APB  opinions,  and  the  discussions 
leading  to  them,  have  suffered  greatly  from 
the  absence  of  an  agreed-on  conceptual 
foundation.  As  a  leading  practitioner  com- 
ments: 

"The  APB  .  .  .  has  been  so  busy  'putting 
out  fires'  and  dealing  with  a  large  and  ever- 
Increasing  backlog  of  current  problems  that 
it  has  never  established  >  an  adequate  basis 
upon  which  to  build.  This  deficiency  results 
not  only  in  the  waste  of  a  great  deal  of  time 
in  debating  each  subject  on  a  more-or-less 
isolated  basis  but  also  in  makeshift  conclu- 
sions which  could  In  the  end  defeat  the  en- 
tire effort  to  improve  accoun>.lng  principles. 
.  ,  ,  This  approach  can  be  compared  to 
building  a  room  for  a  house  without  having 
either  a  foundation  or  plans  for  the  house."' 
In  1968,  the  APB  began  another  effort  to 
decide  on  broad  concepts,  so  the  importance 
of  doing  so  U  still  recognized.  In  the  mean- 
time, whoever  is  responsible  for  developing 
cost  accounting  standards  can  learn  from 
tba  experience.  The  Individual  standards 
must  be  derived  from  a  conceptual  founda- 
tion, and  the  first  task  is  to  build  It. 

BUILDINO   THE   FOUBIOATION 

What  should  the  conceptual  foundation 
look  like?  Its  general  nature  is,  I  believe, 
quite  easy  to  sketch  out.  Cost  measures  the 
use  of  resources.  To  return  to  my  original 
example : 

When  B  agrees  to  pay  A  an  amount  based 
on  cost  incurred,  he  has  in  mind  that  A  will 
use  certain  resources  In  the  time  period 
covered  by  the  contract,  and  that  this  use 
will  be  measured  by  a  dollar  amount  known 
as  cost. 

Some  of  this  use  of  resources  can  be  di- 
rectly related  to  the  contract,  and  B  expects 
to  pay  the  cost  of  these  resources.  Some  are 
used  Jointly  for  contract  work  and  noncon- 
tract  work,  and  B  expects  to  pay  a  "fair 
share"  of  the  cost  of  these  resources.  The 
sum  of  these  two  elements  be  regards  as  the 
cost  of  performing  the  contract.  (He  may 
specify  that  he  will  pay  for  these  costs  only  to 
the  extent  that  they  are  reasonable.) 


This  suggests  that  the  conceptual  founda- 
tion should  spell  out  In  broad  terms  the 
answers  to  two  questions : 

1.  What  are  the  total  costs  incurred  by  an 
organization  In  an  accounting  period? 

2.  How  should  this  total  be  divided  among 
the  several  cost  objectives  of  that  period? 
(A  cost  objective  is  anything  to  which  costs 
are  assigned.  We  are  here  Interested  In  a 
contract  as  one  cost  objective.) 

COSTS    IMCtnUlED    IN    A    PERIOD 

The  concepts  governing  measurement  of 
the  total  costs  Incurred  in  an  accounting 
period  are  financial  accounting  concepts.  If 
the  APB  had  adopted  a  complete  and  ac- 
ceptable set  of  broad  principles,  the  cost  ac- 
counting effort  would  require  no  further 
work  with  respect  to  this  question.  It  seems 
highly  unlikely  that  the  APB  will  answer  this 
question  in  the  near  future.  If  it  does  not, 
the  new  group  must  develop  these  concepts. 

This  Job  involves  wrestling  with  only  a 
relatively  few  topics.  A  measure  of  agree- 
ment alreeuly  exists  on  at  least  some  of  them, 
and  the  task  Is  therefore  to  find  words  to 
express  the  concepts  unambiguously.  There 
Is  general  agreement,  for  example,  that  the 
accrual  concept  should  govern  measurement 
of  costs,  but  no  generally  accepted  unam- 
biguous statement  exists  on  what  should  be 
meant  by  the  accrual  concept.  For  writing 
such  a  statement,  the  literature  can  be 
used  as  a  basis  for  discussion.* 

The  principal  aspects  of  the  main  question 
to  be  considered  are : 

The  types  of  resources  that  are  properly 
Included  in  the  costs  of  an  accounting  period. 

How  these  resources  should  be  priced. 

In  regard  to  resources  that  provide  services 
to  more  than  one  accounting  period,  how  the 
amount  applicable  to  a  single  period  should 
be  measured. 

In  addition,  attention  should  be  given  to 
the  terms  "materiality"  and  "consistency." 
Moreover,  since  most  cost-type  contracts  con- 
template that  reimbursement  will  be  limited 
to  "reasonable"  cost,  rather  than  cost  In  an 
unqualified  sense,  "reasonable"  needs  to  be 
defined. 

There  Is,  finally,  the  special  problem  of  the 
cost  of  capital.  Although  capital  has  a  cost, 
it  is  not  recognized  as  such  under  currently 
accepted  financial  accounting  principles.  In- 
terest, which  Is  the  cost  of  deW  capital.  Is 
recognized  for  some  purposes,  but  there  is 
no  formal  recognition  in  the  accounts  of  the 
cost  of  equity  capital. 

This  situation  has  led  to  confusion  and  In- 
equity in  contract  costing.  Under  ASPR 
(paragraph  15-306.17),  interest  Is  an  un- 
allowable cost.  If,  however,  a  contractor 
leases  an  asset,  the  lease  payment  generally 
Includes  an  allowance  for  the  cost  of  capi- 
tal— both  debt  capital  and  equity  capital — 
and  such  a  lease  payment  Is  often  an  allow- 
able cost. 

The  cost  of  a  building  constructed  by  a 
contractor's  own  work  force  may  include  an 
allowance  for  interest,  but  it  rarely  includes 
an  allowance  for  the  cost  of  equity  capital. 
If  a  third  party  constructed  the  building  f« 
the  contractor's  account,  the  coat  would 
normally  include  the  cost  of  capital. 

It  Is  inappropriate  here  to  suggest  a  solu- 
tion to  this  problem,  but  It  surely  Is  one  to 
which  special  attention  must  be  given. 

ASSIGNMENT   OF   COSTS 

The  second  question,  the  assignment  of 
total  costs  to  cost  objectives.  Is  the  pro- 
vince of  cost  accounting.  In  this  area  APB 
opinions  give  no  substantial  guidance.  The 
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closest  authoritative  precedent  Is  ASPR,  and 
this  is  useful  in  providing  a  structure  for  the 
conceptual  problem.  In  rough  outline  this 
structxire  is: 

Costs  are  divided  into  direct  costs  and 
Indirect  costs. 

Direct  costs  are  assigned  to  cost  objec- 
tives. 

Each  cost  objective  Is  assigned  a  "fair 
share"  of  the  indirect  costs. 

This  structure  suggests  two  main  consid- 
erations. Investigation  of  which  can  pro- 
\lde  the  conceptual  foundation  necessary 
for  the  construction  of  Individual  standards : 
The  first  consideration  has  to  do  with  how 
direct  costs  should  be  defined.  The  definition 
should,  I  believe,  encompass  more  costs  than 
those  that  clearly  can  be  traced  to  a  cost 
objective,  because  they  exclude  moet  kinds 
of  fringe  benefits,  overtime,  labor  that  Is 
closely  but  not  unequivocally  related  to  a 
cost  objective,  many  aspects  of  material  cost, 
and   many  services. 

Some  of  these  cost  elements  should  be  in- 
cluded within  the  definition  of  direct  costs, 
leaving  the  indirect  cost  category  as  smal! 
as  possible,  for  the  more  costs  that  reason- 
ably can  be  assigned  directly,  the  more  con- 
fidence that  the  total  costs  are  indeed  equi- 
table. So  the  answer  to  this  question  is  by 
no  means  as  simple  as  It  may  appear. 

The  way  to  approach  this  problem.  I  be- 
lieve, is  to  break  it  into:  (a)  What  physical 
inputs  should  be  costed  as  direct?  (b)  How 
are  these  Inputs  to  be  priced? 

The  latter  is  the  more  dlfllcult.  Consider, 
lor  example,  two  pieces  of  timber  of  Iden- 
tical size  which  required  an  Identical  amount 
of  effort  to  grow,  harvest,  and  transport  to 
where  they  are  to  be  used.  Log  X  is  in  some 
significant  sense  "better"  than  Log  Y;  It 
has  fewer  defects  or  a  better  grain.  If  Log  X 
is  used  on  Contract  A  and  Log  Y,  on  Contract 
B,  it  seems  reasonable  to  some  persons  that 
more  than  half  the  cost  of  the  two  logs 
should  be  assigned  to  Contract  A.  Others 
believe  that  the  same  amount  of  cost  should 
be  assigned  to  each  contract. 

This  is  a  basic  conceptual  disagreement 
that  must  be  resolved.  The  treatment  of 
overtime  and  material  waste  and  spoilage 
are  other  topics  that  have  this  same  char- 
acteristic. 

The  second  consideration  has  to  do  with 
the  concepts  governing  the  assignment  of 
indirect  costs  to  contracts.  Although  some 
persons  find  the  idea  of  "fair  share"  or 
"equity"  a  less  than  satisfactory  basis  for 
approaching  this  question,  no  one,  as  far  as 
I  know,  has  proposed  a  better  one. 

If  those  responsible  cannot  come  up  with 
a  better  approach  (and  I  doubt  that  they 
can) ,  they  will  presumably  tise  the  founda- 
tion that  Is  already  familiar  to  cost  ac- 
countants: costs  are  initially  collected  In 
relatively  homogeneous  pools,  and  the  total 
of  each  of  these  pools  is  then  divided  among 
the  cost  objectives  on  some  equitable  basis. 
So  there  needs  to  be  one  set  of  criteria  for 
specifying  what  is  meant  by  a  "homogeneous 
pool"  and  another  set  for  deciding  among 
the  possible  ways  of  allocating  the  total  of 
each  pool  to  cost  objectives. 

In  the  report  to  the  Comptroller  General 
which  I  mentioned,  Vatter  classifies  cost 
pools  as  people -oriented,  payroll-oriented, 
materials-oriented,  machine-oriented,  or  un- 
correlated  with  any  of  the  others.  This  classi- 
fication provides  a  good  starting  point  in  ap- 
proaching the  question  of  homogeneity.  It 
should  not  be  difficult  to  frame  a  general 
concept  of  the  meaning  of  homogeneity,  to- 
gether with  a  de  minimis  qualification  that 
limits  the  creation  of  separate  pools  In  situa- 
tions where  the  effort  to  do  so  is  not  worth- 
while. 

A  decision  on  the  concepts  governing  the 
method  of  aUocatlng  the  total  cost  accumu- 
lated In  a  pool  to  the  relevant  cost  objec- 
tives Is  much  more  difficult  to  reach.  The 
literature  suggests  a  number  of  alternatives. 
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including  benefits  received,  correlation  with 
Individual  tnput  elements,  correlation  wltb 
total  Input  coat,  correlation  wltb  outputs, 
relative  use  of  facilities,  and  degree  of  con- 
trol by  cost  objective.  Tbese  must  In  some 
way  be  sorted  out. 

Tbere  are  several  possible  ways  of  doing 
this.  One  is  to  arrange  the  methods  of  allo- 
cation In  a  hierarchy  according  to  their  con- 
ceptual desirability  and  specify  that  a  par- 
ticular method  should  be  used  only  when  a 
more  de&irable  one  Is  not  feasible. 

The  concept  might  state,  for  example,  that 
the  costs  in  a  pool  should  be  allocated  to 
cost  objectives  In  proportion  to  the  benefits 
received.  tX  It  Is  feasible  to  do  so.  If  this  is 
not  feasible,  another  criterion  should  govern, 
then  another,  imtU  one  Is  left  with  a  pool 
of  costs  for  which  no  logical  basis  for  alloca- 
tion exists.  (Such  a  pool  would  contain  at 
least  part  of  the  element  often  labeled 
"general  and  administrative  costs.") 

In  the  absence  of  a  logical  basis  for  allo- 
cating such  costs,  the  method  of  allocation 
is  necessarily  arbitrary.  The  relevant  con- 
cept U  therefore  also  arbitrary.  But  this  U 
nothing  to  be  concealed  or  be  ashamed  of:  It 
Is  simply  Inherent  In  the  situation. 

The  set  of  basic  concepts  emerging  from 
this  analysis  should  be  relatively  brief,  a  few 
thousand  words  at  most  (which  Is  much 
shorter  than  Section  XV  of  ASPR).  There 
will  nevertheless  be  much  sweat,  some  tears, 
and  possibly  even  some  blood  shed  by  mem- 
bers of  the  group  responsible  for  this  effort. 
The  Job  of  selecting  the  best  Ideas  Is  a  for- 
midable exercise  In  logic  tempered  by  the 
realities  of  practice,  and  the  Job  of  express- 
ing those  Ideas  in  unambiguous  language  Is 
almost  as  difficult. 

But  uiUess  this  Job  Is  completed  before  the 
work  of  setting  standards  on  Individual  ele- 
ments of  cost  begins,  the  undertaking  Is 
likely  to  be  a  patchwork  of  loosely  reUted, 
sometimes  conflicting,  statements,  which  Is 
one  of  the  troubles  with  the  present  state  of 
affairs. 

ATPaOACH    TO    VWOCWBVtM 

This  la  what  I  hare  In  mind  by  the  term 
"concepU":  they  are  broad,  they  are  few  in 
number,  and  they  govern  the  standards  to 
b*  developed  for  indlvldtial  elements  of 
cost — but  they  do  not  themselves  deal  with 
those  elements.  Once  these  concepts  have 
been  agreed  to,  the  task  of  developing  cost 
standards  can  l>egln.  Probably  this  work 
could  be  divided  according  to  the  principal 
elements  of  cost,  although  other  methods  of 
breaking  It  down  may  turn  out  to  be  prefer- 
able. 

Whatever  the  basis  for  selecting  topics,  the 
research  and  analysis  leading  to  a  recom- 
mendation on  each  topic  should  seek  to: 

Define  alternative  circumstances  that  war- 
rant different  methods  of  cost  assignment. 

State  the  method  (or  methods)  that  is  ap- 
propriate under  each  of  these  circumstances. 

Take  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  as 
an  example:  the  amount  of  depreciation  cost 
assigned  to  an  accounting  period  can  be 
determined  on  a  straight-line  basis,  a  unlts- 
of-production  basis,  an  accelerated  basis,  or 
an  annuity  basts.  The  standard  on  deprecia- 
tion should  spell  out  either  the  circumstances 
under  which  each  of  theae  methods  Is  ap- 
propriate, or,  aa  a  minimum,  the  circum- 
stances under  which  each  is  Inappropriate. 

At  best,  cost  accounting  standards  are 
guides  to  practice;  they  cannot  provide  de- 
tailed solutions  to  all  problems.  They  can 
and  must  narrow  the  choice  of  alternatives, 
but  they  cimnot  eliminate  the  necessity  for 
making  Judgments  among  alternatives  ac- 
cording to  the  circumstances  In  a  specific 
situation.  The  real  world  is  too  complicated 
for  that. 

OBOAMasiwa  fo«  ths  task 

Next,  there  Is  the  question  of  how  to  go 
about  It.  In  other  words,  what  organization 
should  be  respoDslble,  and  what  procedtves 


should  It  follow?  Here  are  some  considera- 
tions bearing  on  these  questions: 

The  organization  must  be  a  continuing 
one.  for  the  formidable  task  has  no  fore- 
seeable end.  While  resuiu  In  development 
of  the  broad  cost  concepts  can  be  produced 
In  two  years  or  so.  devising  standards  con- 
sistent with  those  concepts  Is  a  much  more 
time-consuming  Job.  It  has  no  foreseeable 
end  because  any  set  of  standards  will  doubt- 
less require  modification  as  circumstances 
change. 

One  orgnnlzatlon  should  be  responsible  for 
both  aspects  of  the  undertaking  Otherwise, 
human  nature  is  such  that  the  standards- 
setting  group  would  probably  start  by  a  re- 
examination of  the  cost  concepts,  which 
might  well  take  as  much  time  as  the  con- 
cepts formulation  In  the  first  place. 

The  organisation  must  be  authoritative 
Experience  has  demonstrated  that  recom- 
mendations of  an  individual  or  an  ad  hoc 
committee,  however  brilliant  or  logical  they 
may  be.  have  little  practical  impact.  Author- 
ity can  be  derived  either  from  legislative  flat 
or  from  the  prestige  of  the  organization, 
although  each  of  these  sources  of  authority 
offers  disadvantages. 

Authority.  Incidentally,  la  a  necessary,  but 
not  a  sufficient,  condition.  A  poor  set  of 
standards  U  unlikely  to  gain  permanent  ac- 
ceptance even  though  It  Is  promulgated  with 
substantial  authority. 

Standards  can  be  developed  for  contracts 
In  general,  in  which  case  they  could  be  ap- 
pUed  to  government  contracts  as  a  special 
case,  or  to  defense  contracts  as  an  even 
more  special  case.  Alternatively,  standards 
can  be  developed  for  defense  contracts,  or 
for  government  contracts,  and  then  extended 
to  other  types  of  contracts. 

I  have  given  the  argument  for  the  first  ap- 
proach: essentially  ths  same  standards 
should  apply  to  most  contracts,  and  it  Is 
therefore  artificial  to  select  a  special  cate- 
gory for  attention.  The  argument  for  the 
second  approach  Is  the  practical  one  that 
Congressional  Interest,  and  hence  pubUc 
Interest,  Is  aroused  about  the  problem  of 
defense  contracu,  and  this  interest  might 
dissipate  if  the  problem  were  tackled  in 
broader  terms. 

With  respect  to  defense  contracts,  tbere  Is 
a  basic  oonfilct  of  Interest  between  the 
parties.  The  contractor  wants  the  standards 
to  be  few  and  general,  giving  him  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  latitude  In  choosing  the 
most  advantageous  cost  alternative  In  a  par- 
ticular circtimstance.  The  government,  on 
ths  other  hand,  wants  the  standards  to  be 
specific  In  order  to  r"'"'""'°^  the  judgments 
required  In  auditing  cost  reimbursements. 

(Some,  by  the  way,  deny  the  existence  of 
this  conflict.  They  assert  that  a  contractor, 
even  in  the  absence  of  standards,  will  volun- 
tarily measure  costs  according  to  what  is  fair, 
even  when  this  is  Inconsistent  witli  his  In- 
terests. This  Is  a  naive  point  of  view,  and  it 
Is  surprising  that  knowledgeable  men  ap- 
pear to  expect  ttiat  other  knowledgeable  men 
will  give  credence  to  it.) 

The  task  of  devising  standards  Is  expen- 
sive. Counting  the  work  done  in  the  public 
accounting  firms  and  the  salaries  of  those 
who  spend  a  substantial  amount  of  time  on 
the  effort,  the  work  of  the  AFB  costs  more 
than  a  million  dollars  a  year.  The  cost  con- 
cepts effort  should  be  even  more  expensive 
per  year  than  that  unless  It  Is  strung  out 
over  an  unacceptably  long  period  of  time. 

The  organization  must  be  able  to  attract 
comt>etent  people.  The  task  requires  experts 
who  have  a  profound  understanding  not 
only  of  accounting,  but  also  of  the  realities 
of  business — plus  an  ability  to  think  con- 
ceptiially  and  write  precisely.  Such  people 
are  scarce  and  are  well  paid  In  their  current 
Jobs.  Much  thought  needs  to  be  given  to  the 
Inducements  that  would  lead  them  to  un- 


dertake this  novel  and  potent^Uy  frustrat- 
ing effort. 

If  the  Job  of  developing  stanMarda  Is  car- 
ried out  under  the  aegis  of  a  prcaesslonal  or- 
ganization. It  may  take  a  loi^  time.  The 
standard  for  2"  X  4"  lumbei/I  mentioned 
took  7  years  to  d-velop."  The  iffB  has  Issued 
only  15  opinions  In  the  10  y^rs  of  Its  exist- 
ence. Some  of  them  supersede  others,  and  It 
has  not  yet  covered  all  the  Important  topics 
even  once.  , 

Some  persons  fear  that  starWards  devel- 
oped unilaterally  by  a  government  agency 
might  be  more  restrictive  than  the  situation 
warrants.  The  accounting  standards  devel- 
oped by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission,  and  the  state  pub- 
lic utility  regulatory  agencies  are  examples 
cf  overly  restrictive  standards.  On  the  other 
hand,  those  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  are  by  no  means  too  restrictive; 
and  the  regulations  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  though  restrictive,  are  In  my  view 
not  overly  restrictive.  This  concern  is  there- 
fore not  necessarily  Justified. 

PaiVATC  OB  PUBLIC 

with  these  considerations  In  mind,  we  are 
in  a  better  position  to  weigh  the  decision 
whether  the  work  should  be  carried  out  un- 
der  private  or  public  au.  pices. 

A  private-sector  effort:  The  business  com- 
munity undoubtedly  would  like  to  see  this 
effort  undertaken  by  a  group  In  the  private 
sector  analogous  to  the  APB.  But  the  con- 
siderations of  authorltatlveness,  perma- 
nence, and  financing  lead  me  to  the  reluc- 
tant conclusion  that  such  an  approach  la 
unlikely  to  succeed. 

The  APB,  in  Its  work  on  financial  account- 
ing principles,  has  had  two  great  advantages 
that  no  other  private  organization  seems 
likely  to  match  in  developing  cost  account- 
ing standards: 

1.  The  APB  Is  authorlUtlve.  It  can  enforce 
Its  pronouncements  through  sanctions  ap- 
plicable to  all  members  of  the  AICPA.  The 
other  leading  organizations — the  National 
Association  of  Accountants,  the  Financial 
Executives  Institute,  and  the  American  Ac- 
counting Association — have  no  way  whatso- 
ever of  ensuring  compliance  wltb  their  pro- 
nouncements. 

2.  The  APB  can  raise  substantial  sums  of 
money  from  the  profession,  since  the  devel- 
opment of  financial  accounting  standards  la 
now  recognized  by  the  public  accounting 
firms  to  be  very  much  In  their  own  Interest. 
No  other  private  group  has  corresponding 
sources  of  support  for  the  development  of 
cost  concepts  and  standards. 

As  for  the  AICPA  Itself,  It  U  unlikely  that 
it  could  succeed  in  this  endeavor.  It  would 
have  no  way  of  obtaining  adherence  to  cost 
standards  comparable  to  the  sanctions  It  can 
apply  to  Information  on  published  financial 
statements,  and  it  has  no  obvious  new  source 
of  financial  support  that  would  at  least 
double  the  money  it  now  raises. 

Congress,  moreover,  which  will  undoubted- 
ly have  the  final  say  on  how  the  Job  gets 
done,  would  be  unwilling  to  rely  on  a  private 
organization  unless  It  was  convinced  that 
the  group  would  be  permanent,  well  financed, 
and  authoritative;  that  It  adequately  repre- 
sented the  Interests  of  both  government  and 
business;  and  that  It  had  safeguards  against 
dilatory  tactics. 

I  cannot  visualize  a  private-sector  effort 
that  would  satisfy  these  conditions.  Indeed, 
the  generally  negative  testimony  of  trade 
aasoclatlon  representatives  before  the  Senate 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  In  1968 
and  negative  responses  to  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office's  request  for  comments  on 
the  feaslbiUty  of  cost  standards  indicate  that 
substantial  segments  of  the  business  com- 
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munlty  are  unwUllng  to  meet  these  condi- 
tions. 

A  gorernment  effort:  It  seems  likely,  there- 
fore, that  the  organization  will  be  set  up 
within  the  framework  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment. This  can  be  done  in  either  of  two 
ways:  ^    ,, 

1  Congress  could  direct  the  Comptroller 
General  to  undertake  the  task.  (The  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  the  other  possibility  among 
existing  organizations,  has  not  been  as  close 
to  the  problem,  nor  does  It  have  the  nucleus 
of  a  staff.)  The  Comptroller  General  might 
then  set  up  a  cost  standards  board,  similar 
to  the  APB.  He  probably  would  obtain  nom- 
inations for  membership  on  this  board  from 
the  accounting  profession,  business  organi- 
zations, government  organizations,  and  the 
academic  community. 

The  board  would  specify  the  research  that 
should  be  undertaken,  and  It  would  even- 
tually make  reconunendatlons  on  cost  con- 
cepts and  standards  to  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral. The  ground  rule  might  be  that  the 
Comptroller  General  would  normally  accept 
these  recommendations,  but  he  could  modify 
or  reject  them  for  substantial  cause. 

2.  An  Independent  organization  could  be 
created,  consisting  of  a  small  group  of  com- 
missioners supported  by  an  appropriate 
BUff.*  It  would  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent (probably  In  consultation  with  the 
Comptroller  General  as  the  representative  of 
the  legislative  branch  In  these  matters)  and 
financed  with  appropriated  funds.  Its  pro- 
nouncements on  standards  would  be  au- 
thoritative since  they  presumably  would  be 
binding  for  government  contracts,  and  might 
well  be  made  appUcable  to  the  coet-measure- 
ment  systems  prescribed  by  various  regula- 
tory agencies. 

Such  a  body  could  easily  evolve  Into  the 
"accotmtlng  court"  which  Leonard  Spacek. 
Chairman  of  Arthur  Andersen  &  Company, 
baa  long  advocated.'  Alter  cost  standards 
are  developed,  questions  of  interpretation 
win  arise,  and  the  board  would  provide  a 
logical  mechanism  for  resolving  such  ques- 
tions. With  such  a  procedure,  there  would 
also  be  a  greater  likelihood  that  the  stand- 
ards are  kept  tn  tune  with  changing  circum- 
stances. 

The  choice  between  these  alternatives  Is 
by  no  means  clearcut.  An  independent  com- 
mission would  give  greater  status  to  the  ef- 
fort, and  It  also  would  be  more  acceptable 
to  those  segments  of  the  business  com- 
munity that  are  worried  about  the  impar- 
tiality of  an  effort  lodged  within  the  General 
Accounting  Office. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  commission  is  an  un- 
known quantity.  With  appointees  of  the 
right  caliber.  It  could  do  a  better  Job  than 
an  existing  organization,  but  if  its  members 
are  second-rate,  nothing  useful  would  hap- 
pen. It  will  not  be  easy  to  find  high-salaried 
men  who  are  willing  to  risk  their  careers  In 
a  much  lower-paying  Job.  Perhaps  a  part- 
time  commission  ia  the  answer,  though  this 
device  is  rarely  used  in  the  federal  govern- 
ment. 

However  established,  the  organization 
needs  an  adequate  staff  both  to  undertake 
research  and  to  arrange  for  outside  parties 
to  do  research.  Such  a  staff  would  also  op- 
erate the  mechanism  for  circulating  drafts 
of  proposed  concepts  and  standards  for  com- 
ment, and  it  would  analyze  and  summarize 
the  comments  for  the  board  or  commission. 


CONCLUDING    NOTE 

Too  often,  as  I  have  tried  to  show,  the 
word  "cost"  has  a  vague  and  lU-deflned 
meaning,  which  can  be  troublesome  particu- 
larly in  contracts  where  cost  is  part  of  the 
reimbursement.  An  increasing  number  of 
persons  for  whom  the  meaning  of  cost  Is  Im- 
portant have  come  to  realize  that  standard- 
ization of  meanings  Is  a  feasible  goal. 

These  persons — In  the  business  sector,  in 
government  agencies,  and  in  Congress— un- 
derstand that  what  must  be  done  Is  to  es- 
tablish an  authoritative,  well-financed  group 
which  is  charged  with  development  of  cost 
concepts  and  standards.  So  far  the  activity 
is  Just  talk,  but  In  the  not-distant  future 
the  creation  by  the  mutually  interested 
parties  of  such  a  body  may  become  a  reality. 

Inaction  would  be  very  disadvantageous  to 
business.  Congress  might  be  persuaded  to 
take  no  action,  either  on  the  false  premise 
that  there  Is  no  problem  or  on  the  promise 
that  the  business  community  will  do  the  Job 
In  some  unspecified  way. 

If  Congress  does  not  act,  and  U  the  subse- 
quent voluntary  effort  is  half-hearted  and 
dilatory.  In  a  few  years  the  problem  will 
make  the  headlines  once  more,  and  we  will 
then  almost  surely  see  a  unilateral  govern- 
ment effort,  probably  with  only  Insignificant 
participation  by  business. 


"This  commission  would  function  In  a 
manner  similar  to  the  board  proposed  by 
Robert  M.  Trueblood  to  replace  the  APB;  see 
his  article,  "Ten  Years  of  the  APB;  True- 
blood  One  Practitioners  Appraisal."  The 
Journal  of  Accountancy,  January  1970.  p.  6. 

'See,  for  example,  his  A  Search  for  Fair- 
ness  in  Financial  Reporting  to  the  Public 
(Chicago,  Arthur  Andersen  &  Company, 
19691,  pp.  27-38. 
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APRIL  22— QUEEN  ISABELLA  DAY- 
EARTH  DAY 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  the 
month  of  April  continues  to  add  days 
and  dates  immortal  in  the  history  of 
America.  In  this  month  of  challenging 
space  and  conserving  the  earth — we 
might  well  harken  back  to  our  be- 
ginnings. 

It  is  only  natural  that  Americans — 
hanging  on  the  fate  of  Apollo  13  and 
the  peril  of  the  astronauts — should  think 
back  to  another  daring  exploration — the 
discovery  of  America  itself. 

April  17,  1970,  will  forever  be  cher- 
ished as  the  day  of  happy  recovery  of 
our  space  explorers — in  answer  to  the 
prayers  of  the  entire  world. 

And  April  17  happens  to  be  the  an- 
niversary of  the  contract  of  exploration 
between  Christopher  Columbus  and 
Queen  Isabella  of  Spain. 

For  it  was  on  that  very  day  and  date 
in  the  year  1492  that  the  royal  agree- 
ments were  signed  and  sealed — and  Co- 
lumbus could  begin  to  assemble  his  fleet 
of  three  ships  and  his  crew  of  88. 

It  was  his  reward  for  his  years  of 
persistence  in  "selling"'  his  idea  that  the 
earth  was  roimd — that  the  East  could 
be  reached  by  sailing  West — and  that 
untold  riches  awaited  those  with  courage 
to  sail  tiie  uncharted  seas. 

It  was  sort  of  a  birthday  gift,  for 
within  a  week,  on  April  22,  1492,  Isabella 
would  celebrate  her  41st  birthday. 

Historians  have  called  Isabella  "the 
godmother  of  America" — and  there  is  a 
growing  movement  that  her  part  in  the 
discovery  of  America  should  be  recog- 
nized in  a  general  observance  of  her 
birthday. 

Among  such  items  of  observance  is  a 
proclamation  of  the  Honorable  Joseph 
A.  Doorley,  Jr.,  Mayor  of  the  city  of 
Providence,  so  designating  April  22  as 
Queen  Isabella  Day  "so  that  schools  and 
citizens  should  appropriately  observe  this 
significant  event  in  the  history  of  the 
world." 


I   ask   unanimous   consent   that   the 

mayor's  proclamation  be  printed  in  the 

Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  we  find 
that  history  has  a  tendency  to  repeat  it- 
self— as  we  recall  the  trials  and  triumphs 
of  the  Great  Discoverer — succeeding  in 
his  quest  beyond  all  mishap  and  even 
mutiny. 

It  is  a  centuries-old  document  of  hu- 
man courage— justifying  Columbus'  faith 
in  himself  and  Isabella's  faith  in  Colum- 
bus— to  risk  the  then  princely— or 
queenly — sum  of  $8,000  in  an  adventure 
that  has  so  affected  the  destiny  of  man- 
kind. 

It  will  pose  again  the  question  whether 
the  discovered  continents  were  not  a  lia- 
bility rather  than  a  profit  for  Spain  as 
she  poured  her  manpower  into  immigra- 
tion and  development  of  the  distant 
lands — Spain  was  gradually  sapping  her 
inner  strength  and  losing  her  dominance 
in  the  world. 

There  might  be  a  lesson  for  America 
to  conserve  her  own  strengths — ^her  man- 
power and  material  resources — against 
a  day  of  reckoning  In  a  competitive 
world. 

It  will  help  us  to  understand  the  prob- 
lems that  beset  the  head  of  government 
in  a  world  that  grows  too  close  for  com- 
fort even  as  it  grows  greater — and  faces 
new  dangers  as  Its  destiny  takes  on  new 
dimensions  of  space — ^new  dimensions  of 
survival. 

It  is  a  good  omen  that  survival  and 
conservation  bestir  America  on  Queen 
Isabella's  anniversary — that  her  birth- 
day is  also  Earth  Day. 

It  means  America's  solemn  resolution 
that,  looking  back  over  these  500  post- 
Columbus  years,  we  are  determined  to 
conserve  the  glorious  promise  of  the 
past — that  America  shall  have  an  Im- 
perishable tomorrow  of  beauty,  liberty, 
opportunity,  sanity,  equity,  and  security. 
Exhibit  1 

CITT  OF  PaOVIDENCE, 

Providence,  BJ 

PKOCLAMATION 

Whereas,  April  22,  1970  marks  the  619th 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Queen  Isabella, 
dynamic  CastUllan  queen,  who  through  her 
faith  and  confidence  in  Christopher  Colum- 
bus, gave  the  clvUized  world  a  new  dimen- 
sion, and 

Whereas,  Queen  Isabella,  wife  of  Ferdinand 
of  Aragon,  by  her  support  of  Columbus  In 
his  plans  for  exploration,  earned  for  herself 
a  unique  place  in  the  history  of  Western 
civilization,  and 

Whereas,  In  her  own  time,  Isabella  was  a 
queen  noted  for  her  clear  Intellect,  energy, 
virtue  and  patriotism,  and 

Whereas,  the  qualities  of  confidence  In  the 
future,  spirit  of  adventure  with  a  purpose 
and  sacrlflce  in  the  cause  of  human  progress 
exhibited  by  Queen  Isabella  are  characterl.s- 
tlcs  worthy  of  emulation  in  our  twentieth 
centtuy  era  of  exploration. 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Joseph  A.  Doorley,  Jr., 
Mayor  of  the  City  of  Providence,  do  hereby 
proclaim  April  22, 1970  as  Queen  Isabella  Day 
in  Providence  and  urge  that  all  citizens, 
schools,  historical  and  other  Interested  or- 
ganizations suitably  observe  this  significant 
event  In  the  history  of  the  world. 

In  witness  whereof,  I,  Joseph  A.  Doorley, 
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Jr..  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  my 
seal  to  be  affixed  this  15th  day  of  AprU  1970. 
Joseph  a.  Ooorley.  J«. 


NATIONAL  SECRETARIES  WEEK 

Ml-.  SMITH  of  niinois.  Mr.  President. 
Apnl  19  Uirough  AprU  25  is  NaUonal 
Secretaries  Week.  Yesterday.  AprU  22. 
was  Secretaries  Day.  The  purpose  of  set- 
ting aside  this  specific  week  and  day  is 
to  draw  attention  to  the  role  which  pro- 
fessional secretaries  play  as  manage- 
ment's good  right  arm.  In  busine.ss.  iii 
industiy.  in  education,  in  the  professions, 
and  certainly  in  government,  secretaries 
provide  invaluable  and  absolutely  essen- 
tial assistance.  I  am  certain  that  my 
colleagues  here  in  the  Senate  could  not 
function  even  for  a  day  without  the 
splendid,  unselfish,  and  extremely  skUl- 
ful  assisUnce  which  their  secretaries 
provide  daUy. 

No  longer  is  a  secretary  simply  a  clerk 
or  a  stenographer.  She  has  become  a  tnie 
professional,  trained  and  required  to 
think,  as  weU  as  have  at  her  command 
a  wide  range  of  office  skUls.  With  the 
development  of  new  and  complicated  of- 
fice machiner>'.  a  secretary  is  often  re- 
quired to  be  a  mechanical  technician  as 
weU  as  a  stenographer  and  typist.  Per- 
haps the  best  definition  of  a  secretary  is 
an  executive  assistant  with  mature  office 
skills  who  assumes  responsibility  without 
direct  supervision,  exercises  initiative  and 
judgment,  and,  perhaps  most  impor- 
tantly makes  meaningful  decisions  with- 
in the  scope  of  her  defined  authority. 

Over  the  years,  a  very  distinct  im- 
provement in  the  standards  of  secre- 
tarial assistance  has  been  evident  to  all 
of  us.  By  improving  the  working  envi- 
ronment and  raising  salailes.  secretaries 
in  the  past  10  years  have  risen  in  stature 
to  where  now.  according  to  the  National 
Secretaries  Association,  the  average  sec- 
retary has  13  years  of  formal  education. 
By  1980.  it  is  expected  that  this  will  rise 
to  14  years,  and  an  associate  degree  In 
secretary  science  will  be  commonplace. 
For  all  the  people  of  Illinois  and  all 
the  Nation.  I  extend  to  our  secretaries 
our  deepest  thanlcs  and  congratulations 
for  a  job  weU  done. 


Whereas.  In  her  own  time,  Isabella  was  a 
queen  noted  for  clear  Intellect,  energy,  virtue 
and  patriotism:  and 

Whereas,  the  qualities  or  contldence  in  the 
future,  spirit  of  adventure  with  a  purpoM 
«nd  sacrifice  la  the  cause  of  human  progress 
exhibited  by  Queen  Isabella  are  characteris- 
tics worthy  of  emulation  in  our  twentieth 
century  era  of  exploration: 

Now.  therefore.  I.  Kenneth  M.  Curtis.  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Maine,  do  hereby  pro- 
claim Wednesday.  April  22.  1970.  as  Queen 
Isabella  Day  In  the  State  of  Maine,  and  urge 
all  citizens,  schools,  historical  and  other  in- 
terested orgnnizationa  suitably  observe  this 
significant  event  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

Given  at  the  office  of  the  Governor  at  Au- 
gusta, and  sealed  with  the  Great  Seal  of  the 
State  of  Maine,  this  Ninth  day  of  April.  In 
the  Year  of  Our  Lord.  One  Thousand  Nine 
Hundred  and  Seventy,  and  of  the  Independ- 
ence of  the  United  States  of  America,  the 
One  Hundred  and  Ninety-fourth. 

Kknncth  M.  Curtis. 


April  23,  1970 


QUEEN  ISABELLA  DAY 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  Governor 
Kenneth  M.  Curtis  of  Maine  recently 
proclaimed  AprU  22  as  Queen  Isabella 
Day  in  honor  of  the  519th  anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  Queen  Isabella  of  Spain. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Gov- 
emors  Proclamation  be  reprinted  in  the 
Recobd  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  procla- 
mation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

State  or  Maine. 

PaOCLAMATIOir 

Whereas.  April  22.  1970.  marks  the  519th 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Queen  Isabella, 
dynamic  Castlllian  queen,  who  through  hei<% 
faith  and  confidence  in  Christopher  Colum- 
bus, gave  the  civilized  world  a  new  dimen- 
sion: and 

Whereas.  Queen  IsabelU.  wife  of  Ferdinand 
of  Aragon.  by  her  support  of  Columbus  in  his 
plans  for  exploration,  earned  tot  herself  a 
unique  place  In  the  history  of  Western  civill- 
zatlon;  and 


POLLS  OP  ATTmiDES  OF  VIETNAM- 
ESE PEOPLE 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  dur- 
ing a  hearing  on  March  19.  when  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  heard 
testimony  from  Mr.  Edward  Nickel,  Di- 
rector of  the  Joint  United  States  PubUc 
Affairs  Office  in  Vietnam,  questions  were 
raised  concerning  the  taking  of  polls  of 
attitudes  of  the  Vietnamese  people.  Mr. 
Nickel  was  under  instructions  not  to  dis- 
cuss this  subject,  but  I  have  since  re- 
ceived from  the  U.S.  Information  Agency 
copies  of  the  polls  that  have  been  taken 
from  1965  to  1970.  Unfortunately,  they 
are  classified  and  cannot  be  made  avaU- 
able  to  the  general  public.  I  see  no  reason 
for  classifying  them  and  have  asked  the 
Director  of  the  USIA  to  review  this  entire 
question. 

In  view  of  the  general  interest  in  this 
subject.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  exchange  of 
con-espondence  between  myself  and  Mi-. 
Shakespeare.  I  hope  that  future  USIA 
polls  in  Vietnam  will  be  made  avaUable  to 
the  public. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  con-e- 
spondence was  ordered  to  be  pi-inted  in 
the  Record,  as  foUows : 

March  31.  1970. 
Mr.  Pkank  J   Shakespeare.  Jr.. 
Director.  U.S.  Information  Agency, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Shakespeare  :  As  you  know,  there 
was  considerable  discussion  during  the  Com- 
mittee's recent  meeting  to  hear  Mr.  Edward 
J.  Nickel  concerning  0.S.I.A.  or  other  govern- 
ment sponsored  polls  taken  in  Vietnam  and 
el.sewhere.  I  hope  that  your  Agency  will  sup- 
ply the  Committee  with  the  polls  which  were 
requested  prior  to  and  during  the  course  of 
the  hearing. 

The  March  20  Issue  of  the  Baltimore  Sun. 
copy  of  which  is  attached,  reports  that  the 
chief  information  officer  for  the  D  S I  A. 
stated  that  there  was  an  agreement  between 
the  USIA.  and  the  House  Subcommittee  on 
Foreign  Operations  and  Government  Infor- 
mation of  the  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee concerning  the  public  release  of  polls. 
If  there  is  such  an  agreement.  I  would  ap- 
preciate your  providing  this  Committee  with 
the  details  and  also  information  on  whether 
or  not  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
and  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
were  consulted  prior  to  the  time  that  agree- 
ment was  reached. 

Sincerely  yoius. 

J.    W.    FVLBRICHT. 

Chairman. 


USIA  Aide  Refuses  Senate  Data  on  Viet 
Opinion   Poll 
(By  Gene  Olshl) 
Washington.  March  19— The  United  States 
Information  Agency  refused  today  to  give  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  any  In- 
formation   on    public    opinion    polls    It   has 
taken  in  Vietnam. 

Edward  J.  Nickel,  director  of  the  USIA's 
Joint  United  States  public-affairs  office  in 
Saigon,  said  he  had  been  forbidden  by  his 
superiors  to  give  information  on  polls  be- 
cause of  -the  possible  security  involved/ 
applies   leverage 

Senator  J.  William  Pulbrlght  (D  Ark  i . 
committee  chairman,  pointedly  reminded 
Mr.  Nickel  that  his  committee  has  the  au- 
thority to  hold  up  the  USIA's  budget,  then 
went  on  to  assail  the  USIA  for  supporting 
the  South  Vietnamese  effort  to  'indoctrinate 
and  brainwash  "  the  Vietnamese  people. 

Mr.  Nickel  testified  that  he  runs  a  $10.8 
million-a-year  operation  in  Vietnam,  with 
much  of  his  office's  effort  going  toward  giv- 
ing technical  and  financial  assistance  to  the 
South  Vietnamese  Ministry  of  Information. 

HU  own  salary  is  $45,473,  not  Including  a 
car  and  housing,  he  said. 

USIA's  operation  in  Vietnam— which  in- 
cludes radio  and  television  broadcasts,  air- 
drops of  leafleu  and  publication  of  news- 
papers and  magazines— is  In  addition  to  the 
propaganda  operations  of  the  United  States 
military,  Mr.  Nickel  testified. 

GREATEST     ANNOYANCE 

Senator  Fulbright  was  mostly  angered 
however,  by  Mr.  Nickels  refusal  to  provide 
information  on  the  poll  in  an  open  hearing. 

"You  don't  consider  the  USIA  a  sensitive 
operation  as  the  CIA.  do  you?"  Mr.  Fulbright 
asked.  "You  have  no  authority  to  engage  in 
any  covert  operations,  do  you?" 

The  witness  answered.  "No.  sir,'  to  both 
questions,  but  still  declined  to  give  any  fur- 
ther information. 

Eugene  Rosenfield.  chief  public  informa- 
tion officer  for  the  USIA,  when  reached  by 
telephone  at  USIA  headquarters,  said  that 
Mr.  Nickel  had  acted  in  accordance  with  an 
agreement  reached  in  1962  between  the 
agency  and  Representative  John  E.  Moss  (D.. 
Calif.),  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  on 
foreign  operations  and  government  Informa- 
tion. 

IN     PRIVATE     ONLT 

According  to  the  agreement,  the  USIA  Is 
to  provide  all  polling  Information  to  appro- 
priate committees-  including  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee — but  only  in 
,  executive  sessions,  Mr.  Rosenfeld  said. 

Under  USIA  policy,  he  said,  poll  results  are 
made  public  two  years  after  they  are  taken, 
but  only  If  national  security  Is  not  Involved. 

U.S.  Information  Agency. 
Washington,  D.C,  April  6,  1970 
Hon.  J.  W.  Fulbright, 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Foreign  Relation.i 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  Is  In  response 
to  your  letters  of  March  10  and  31.  1970 
requesting  the  results  of  our  research  Into 
the  attitudes  of  the  Vietnamese  people. 

I  am  enclosing  classified  copies  of  the 
surveys  conducted  in  Viet-Nam  from  1965  to 
1970.  Inter\ie«'iiig  and  data  processing  were 
handled  by  the  Center  for  Vietnamese  Stud- 
ies, the  Saigon  assoclat;  of  Oallup  Inter- 
national, Inc.  USIA  American  personnel 
assigned  to  the  Joint  US.  Public  Affairs 
Office  ( JUSPAO)  analyzed  the  data  provided 
by  the  Center. 

These  studies  :ire  made  for  our  specialized 
operational  needs.  The  survey  findings  are 
interpreted  In  the  light  of  the  inevitable 
bias  associated  with  any  effort  to  poll  atti- 
tudes In  war-!lme  Vlet-Nam.  Interviews  can 
only  be  condu  ted  In  relatively  secure  areas 
and  respondents  are  likely  to  uvold  candid 
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replies  to  certain  questions.  Nevertheless, 
the  surveys  do  provide  some  parts  of  a  pat- 
tern of  public  opinion  to  guide  us  in  our 
programs.  But  public  disclosure  of  these 
findings  would  give  a  distorted  picture  to 
someone  not  familiar  with  the  entire  oper- 
ation. 

I  am  also  enclosing  tor  your  Information 
an  explanation  of  USIA  policy  concerning 
the  availability  of  Its  foreign  public  opinion 
surveys  and  supplemental  Information.  This 
Agency  reached  an  understanding  in  1963 
with  Representative  John  E.  Moss,  Chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Operations 
and  Government  Information  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations,  regarding 
the  classification  of  our  surveys  and  release 
of  polling  data  to  Committees  of  the  Con- 
gress. This  was  an  outgrowth  of  the  unau- 
thorized release  of  classified  USIA  polls 
which  became  a  major  factor  In  the  1960 
Presidential  campaign. 

I  find  no  definite  indication  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  were  consulted 
prior  to  the  formalization  of  this  under- 
standing. However,  our  General  Counsel, 
Charles  b.  Ablard,  discussed  the  matter  with 
Mr.  Stanley  Plesent,  who  was  the  General 
Counsel  at  the  time  of  that  understanding 
with  Representative  Moss,  who  says  It  Is  his 
recollection  that  there  were  discussions  with 
staffs  and  members  of  both  Committees.  In 
any  event,  since  1963  both  Committees  have 
been  provided  public  opinion  poll  data  and 
there  baa  been  no  breach  of  sectirlty  on 
information  provided  the  Congress  about 
these  surveys. 

I  must  emphasize  both  the  limited  appli- 
cation of  the  Vietnamese  surveys  and  their 
classified  nature.  Unauthorized  release  of 
this  material  would  seriously  compromise 
national  security. 

I  hope  this  letter  and  the  enclosed  mate- 
rial are  responsive  to  your  questions.  Please 
do  not  hesitate,  however,  to  call  on  my 
office  If  you  would  like  to  have  any  further 
information. 

Sincerely.  \ 

frank  Shapespeark. 


Attachment  A. — ^USIA  Policy  Concerning 
AvAjLABturr  or  Its  Foreign  Public  Opin- 
ion Polls 

In  1963  the  Agency  reached  an  understand- 
ing with  Representative  John  E.  Moss,  Chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Opera- 
tions and  Government  Information  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations,  con- 
cerning the  availability  and  classification  of 
such  surveys.  This  was  an  outgrowth  of  the 
release  of  classified  U8IA  polls  during  the 
1960  campaign  which  became  a  major  factor 
In  the  election.  Below  Is  the  statement  of 
the  policy  adopted  In  1963  which  remains  in 
effect  today. 

1.  Foreign  public  opinion  polls  bearing  the 
classification  "Confidential"  and  the  con- 
tracts under  which  such  polls  were  taken 
will,  upon  request  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
appropriate  Committees  or  Subcommittees 
of  the  Congress,  be  made  available  to  the  re- 
questing Chairman  and  the  ranking  Minor- 
ity Member  of  such  Committees  or  Subcom- 
mittees. This  availability  will  be  made  with 
the  understanding  that  the  material  fur- 
nished will  not  appear  In  the  records  of  the 
Committees  or  Subcommittees  nor  In  any 
way  be  made  public. 

2.  Polls  bearing  the  classification  "Confi- 
dential" win  be  declassified  automatically 
two  years  after  their  completion  unless  at 
that  time  the  Interests  of  national  security 
require  them  to  remain  classified.  The  de- 
classified polls  will  be  available  at  any  time 
upon  request  of  Members  of  Congress  or  the 
Press. 

3.  Polls  bearing  the  designation  "Official 
Use  Only"  will,  upon  request  by  the  Chair- 
man of  the  appropriate  Committees  or  Sub- 
committees of  the  Congress,  be  made  avail- 


able to  the  Members  of  such  Committees  or 
Subcommittees.  This  availability  will  be  made 
with  the  understanding  that  the  material 
furnished  will  not  appear  In  the  records  of 
the  Committees  or  Subcommittees  nor  In 
any  way  be  made  public.  One  year  from  the 
completion  of  these  polls,  they  will  be  avail- 
able at  any  time  upon  request  of  Members  of 
Congress  or  the  Press. 

4.  Since  USIA  lacks  authority  to  dissemi- 
nate classified  material  originating  In  other 
Agencies  of  Government,  documents  In 
which  such  classified  material  Is  Integrated 
with  our  polls  will  not  be  made  available. 
The  polls  contained  in  such  documents  will 
be  isolated  from  the  other  classified  material 
and  treated  in  accordance  with  points  1.  2 
and  3  above. 

ATTACHMENT   B.    SUPPLEMENTAL   INPORMATION 

1.  The  sampling  pattern  used  by  the  Cen- 
ter for  Vietnamese  Studies  has  varied  de- 
pending on  the  study's  design.  This  In  tiun 
has  been  dictated  by  the  individual  study's 
purposes.  Both  sampling  plan  and  study  pur- 
poses are  described  in  each  of  our  reports. 

2.  You  will  note  from  the  reports  that  our  ■ 
study  specifications  have  not  enabled  us  to 
report  the  data  according  to  a  District  and 
Provincial  pattern. 

3.  In  view  of  certain  Inevitable  biases  as- 
sociated with  any  effort  to  poll  attitudes 
In  wartime  Vlet-Nam,  it  could  be  highly 
misleading  to  accept  the  results  of  any  single 
question  taken  by  Itself  as  a  precise  refiectlon 
of  the  thinking  of  the  entire  public  being 
sampled.  Patterns  of  responses  should  be 
taken  Into  accotuit. 

4.  We  do  not  have  In  our  flies  In  separate 
form  the  questionnaires  with  which  the  Cen- 
ter worked.  Please  note,  however,  that  the 
tables  which  accompany  our  reports  do  In- 
dicate every  question  which  was  asked. 

5.  CORDS  also  conducts  a  program  to 
measure  attitudes  related  particularly  to  the 
pacification  and  development  program  In  the 
Provinces;  however,  JUSPAO  has  no  respon- 
sibility for,  nor  substantive  Involvement  In 
these  studies. 

B.  Attltudlnal  surveys  such  as  those  at- 
tached are  presently  being  fielded  In  Vlet- 
Nam  as  part  of  a  continuing  program  to 
assist  operating  officials  to  measure  the  atti- 
tudes of  the  South  Vietnamese  people. 

7.  Public  opinion  svirveys  as  conducted  by 
USIA  have  two  primary  purposes:  (1)  Agency 
programming  and  policy  officers  require  ac- 
curate Information  on  certain  eispects  of 
the  climate  of  opinion  In  the  countries  In 
which  our  program  are  fielded,  and  (2)  the 
Agency  also  requires  accurate  readings  of 
foreign  attitudes  over  a  broad  range  of  sub- 
jects to  fulfill  Its  function  as  psychological 
advisor  to  the  Executive. 

8.  The  current  cost  per  Interview  in  a 
survey  of  40  questions,  taken  of  a  modified 
probability  sample  of  the  general  population 
m  some  key  capital  cities.  Is  as  follows: 
Manila.  $10  .  .  .  Bangkok,  $16  .  .  .  Tokyo, 
$5.50  .  .  .  New  York,  $18  .  .  .  London,  $11  ... 
Saigon,  $9.50  .  .  .  Danang  Hue,  $15. 

U.S.  Sekate, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Mr.  Frank  Shakespeare, 
Director, 

U.S.  Information  Agency, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Me.  Shakespeare:  I  have  your  letter 
of  April  6  concerning  the  U.S.I.A.  polls  that 
have  been  taken  In  Vietnam.  I  appreciate 
your  cooperation  In  providing  the  CommU- 
tee  with  the  polls  that  have  been  take  •.  in 
Vietnam,  as  well  as  the  background  Informa- 
tion enclosed  with  your  letter. 

After  reviewing  these  polls,  I  am  stUl  un- 
able to  see  any  need  for  putting  a  security 
classification  on  them.  For  an  ..gency  which 
Is  supposedly  devoted  to  promoting  the  free 
and  open  exchange  oi  Ideas  and  information, 
the  suppression  of  polls  not  relating  to  mili- 
tary   operations    or    similar    matters    seems 


most  imusual  and  uncalled  for.  I  hope  that 
this  entire  question  will  be  reviewed. 

As  to  the  matter  of  an  agreement  with  the 
Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Operations  and 
Government  Information  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations.  I  wish 
to  make  It  clear  that  this  Committee  Is  not 
In  any  way  bound  by  such  an  agreement. 
I  might  add  that  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee staff  who  were  here  at  that  time  have 
stated  that  they  are  not  aware  of  any  con- 
sultations with  either  members,  or  the  staff, 
of  this  Committee  about  the  matter. 

You  may  recall  that  during  the  hearing 
on  March  19  I  also  raised  the  question  about 
U.S.I.A.  polls  In  other  countries  concerning 
United  States  Vietnam  policy.  I  would  ap- 
preciate yotir  furnishing  the  Committee  wita 
any  analyses  made  during  the  last  three  years 
concerning  foreign  attitudes  about  our  pol- 
icy In  Vietnam. 

Sincerely  yours, 

J.  W.  Fulbright. 

Chairman. 


MONTGOMERY  COUNTY  CITIZENS 
OPPOSE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
CRIME  BILL 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  have  on 
several  occasions  expressed  my  strong 
opiKKition  to  H.R.  16196,  the  District  of 
Columbia  omnibus  crime  bill,  now  pend- 
ing before  a  Senate-House  conference 
committee.  In  my  Judgment,  this  legis- 
lation contains  many  imconstitutional 
and  unwise  provisions. 

I  am  gratified  to  know  that  a  number 
of  citizens  and  groups  of  citizens,  both 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  through- 
out the  coimtry,  are  expressing  their  op- 
position to  this  kind  of  legislation.  An 
example  of  this  Increasing  public  opposi- 
tion is  a  resolution  recently  adopted  by 
a  group  of  Montgomery  Coimty  citizens. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  letter 
from  the  president  of  the  Alliance  for 
Democratic  Reform  of  Montgomery 
County,  Md.,  and  an  accompanying  reso- 
lution opposing  H.R.  16196  adopted  by 
that  group  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  resolution  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Recced,  as  follows: 

ROCKVILLE.  Mo., 

i4prjl  IS.  1970. 
Hon.  Samitel  J.  Ervin, 
Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Ervin:  The  Alliance  for  Dem- 
ocratic Reform  of  Montgomery  County,  Mary- 
land, a  reform  Democratic  club  of  over  300 
members,  has  passed  the  attached  resolution. 
We  share  your  concern  that  the  House  ver- 
sion of  the  District  of  Columbia  Crime  Bill 
is  Indeed  a  blue-print  for  a  police  state. 

We  are  all  concerned  with  ways  to  effec- 
tively eliminate  crime  from  our  society.  You, 
however,  are  particularly  to  be  commended 
for  your  efforts  to  Insiu*  that  Congressional 
action  In  this  area  does  not  erode  the  basic 
Constitutional  rights  of  American  citizens. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Raymond  E.  Vickert,  Jr., 
President,  Alliance  for  Democratic  Reform. 


Alliance  for  Democratic  Reform  Resolu- 
tion OF  the  District  of  Colitmbia  Crime 
Bill 

Be  It  resolved  that  the  Alliance  for  Demo- 
cratic Reform  (ADR)  wishes  to  make  known 
Its  opposition  to  certain  provisions  contained 
In  the  proposed  District  of  Columbia  Crime 
Bill  now  before  the  Senate  House  Conference 
Committee.  Although  ADR  favors  In  prta- 
ciple  any  proposal  which  conclusively  attacks 
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tb«  crime  problem  locally  •nd  or  nationally. 
It  believe*  that  auy  bill  to  that  end  must  be 
drawn  so  aa  to  prevent  Incursions  {rom  being 
nutde  Into  the  oonstltutional  liberties  guar- 
anteed  our  citizens.  Specincally.  the  ADR 
objects  to  such  provisions  as  "no-knock." 
wire-tapping,  and  preventive  detention  pro- 
vuions  or  any  broad  grants  of  sweeping  po- 
lice power  to  Ooverument  that  tend  to  weak- 
en In  auy  way  the  presumptions  of  innocence 
upon  which  our  system  of  Justice  is  founded. 
ADR  believes  that  unless  the  views  previ- 
ously outlined  by  Senator  Ervln  of  North 
Carolina  on  the  District  of  Columbia  Crime 
Bill  prevail  in  conference,  the  Bill  should  be 
defeated. 


TARIPP  PREFERENCES  FOR 
DEVELOPING  COUNTRIES 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  Pi-esldent.  on  Febru- 
ary 26,  the  Acting  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Congressional  Relations  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  wrote  to  me  and  other 
Menjl^rs  of  Congress  summarizing  the 
status  of  the  U.S.  tariff  preferences  pro- 
posal designed  to  grant  generalized  tariff 
preferences  for  all  developing  countries 
including  Latin  America.  Earlier.  I  had 
confen-ed  with  Under  Secretary  Samuels 
and  other  responsible  officials  of  the 
State  Department  regarding  the  admin- 
istration's thinking  on  this  subject. 

The  State  Department's  briefing  paper 
of  February  26  did  not  address  Itself  to 
some  of  the  questions  that  have  been 
troubling  me.  As  a  result.  I  requested  the 
State  Department  to  provide  additional 
Information  particularly  as  it  relates  to 
the  economic  value  of  the  American  pro- 
posal to  the  developing  world.  The  State 
Department  has  now  responded  to  my 
inquiry  and  I  believe  that  Members  of 
Congress  will  be  interested  in  this  reply. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  State 
Department's  letter  of  April  15  to  me 
and  its  earlier  briefing  paper  of  February 
28  be  printed  in  the  Recoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

Detabtmcnt  or  Statx. 
Washington,  DC  April  15.  1970. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javtts, 
VS.  Sen*te, 
Washington,  DC. 

Deai  Sknatok  JAvrrs:  Tbank  you  for  your 
letter  of  April  2,  1970  concerning  generalized 
tarUr  preferences  for  the  developing  coun- 
tries. 

Aa  you  know,  on  October  31  President 
Nixon  annotinced  that  the  United  States 
would  press  In  world  trade  forums  for  the 
establishment  of  a  liberal  system  of  general- 
ised tariff  preferences  for  all  developing 
countries  including  Ljitln  America.  Shortly 
thereafter,  we  submitted  to  the  OECD  and  to 
T7NCTAD  a  paper  describing  the  type  of  pref- 
erence system  the  US  would  like  to  see 
adopted  by  the  prospective  preference  grant- 
ing coimtries.  We  have  made  clear  to  the 
other  developed  countries  and  to  the  poten- 
tial beneficiary  countries  that  the  President's 
decision  was  made  after  long  and  careful 
consideration  of  all  the  factors  involved.  We 
have  al.io  made  clear,  of  course,  that  exten- 
sion of  preferences  by  the  United  States 
would  require  Congressional  action. 

We  have  emphasized  to  both  the  potential 
preference  granting  countries  and  the  poten- 
tial preference  receiving  countries  that  we 
seek  a  genuinely  progressive  and  meaningful 
system,  one  which  will  help  developing 
countries  to  increase  their  export  earnings 
and  thus  contribute  to  balanced  development 
and  economic  growth  and  one  which  will  go 
as  far  as  possible  In  elimiruitlng  the  discrim- 


ination arising  from  existing  selective  pref- 
erential trading  arrangements.  We  propose  to 
reduce  our  duUes  to  zero  on  manufactured 
and  semi-manufactured  products,  excepting 
only  textiles,  shoes,  and  petroleum  and  pe- 
troleum products,  and  on  a  selective  list  of 
agricultural  products.  We  propose  to  use  the 
standard  escape  clause  and  adjustment  as- 
sistance as  safeguards  for  domestic  Indus- 
tries and  workers. 

We  have  conducted  some  internal  com- 
puter studies  in  an  effort  to  estimate  the 
economic  value  of  our  proposal  to  the  de- 
veloping countries  and  the  impact  of  pref- 
erences on  US  trade  and  the  domestic  econ- 
omy. Any  study  of  this  kind  has  obvious  lim- 
itations. It  Involves  the  application  of  static 
.inalysls  to  a  dynamic  problem  and  slmpll- 
(ylng  assumptions  concerning,  for  example, 
trade  coverage  and  import  and  price  elastic- 
ities of  demand.  Nor  can  it  take  fully  into 
account  the  most  recent  trade  Uends  since 
the  latest  available  data  are  about  two  years 
old.  The  state  of  the  US  economy  is,  of 
course,  another  key  variable.  While  we  hope 
to  be  able  to  improve  our  studies.  I  can  give 
you  a  brief  summary  of  our  preliminary  con- 
clusions. 

In  most  general  terms,  assuming  a  mean- 
ingful system  such  as  the  one  the  United 
States  has  proposed  is  Implemented  and  that 
dependent  areas  are  not  eligible  as  bene- 
flciarles.  our  studies  suggest  that  within  a 
period  of  about  three  years  Imports  from  de- 
veloping countries  of  manufactures  and  semi- 
manufactures (excepting  textiles,  shoes, 
petroleum  and  petroleum  products)  Into  the 
United  States  might  Increase  by  as  much  as 
»350  400  million.  Of  thU  amount  about  60 
to  66  percent  would  represent  Imports  for- 
merly supplied  by  developed  countries,  and 
abotit  35  or  40  percent  would  be  new  trade. 
In  other  words,  the  amount  of  additional 
Imports  resulting  from  a  generalized  pref- 
erence system  should  be  less  than  one  half  of 
one  perMnt  of  total  US  Imports. 

At  the  same  time,  since  the  United  States, 
provides  about  30  percent  of  total  world  ex- 
ports of  manufactures  and  semi-manufac- 
tures to  developing  countries,  we  could  ex- 
pect those  countries  to  spend  a  great  deal 
of  their  new  foreign  exchange  earnings  on 
US  products.  Given  this  "feed-back,"  the  net 
effect  of  preferences  on  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments should  be  quite  small.  There  would, 
of  course,  be  other  effects,  many  of  them 
positive.  Preferential  imports  should,  for  ex- 
ample, result  In  lower  prices  to  the  consumer 
and.  through  competition,  to  a  more  effi- 
cient allocation  of  resources.  The  precise  ef- 
fect on  domestic  employment  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  assess.  As  noted  above,  the  standard 
escape  clause  and  adjustment  assistance 
would  be  available  to  protect  domestic  work- 
ers and  industries.  Furthermore,  the  Presi- 
dent has  proposed  in  the  Trade  Bill  for  1970 
that  the  escape  clause  and  adjustment  assist- 
ance provisions  be  modified  to  make  them 
more  effective. 

As  noted  above,  we  are  interested  In  es- 
tablishing a  preference  system  which  Is 
meaningful  for  the  developing  countries,  and 
it  was  for  this  reason  the  President  an- 
nounced his  determination  to  press  for  the 
adoption  by  all  industrialized  countries  of  a 
liberal  system  of  generalized  preferences. 
While  the  effect  on  our  economy  should  be 
very  small,  especially  when  viewed  In  the 
context  of  a  ONP  of  over  $900  billion,  the 
benefits  to  the  developing  countries  should 
be  considerable.  Our  preliminary  studies  in- 
dicate that  additional  annual  imports  from 
all  developing  countries  into  all  18  potential 
donor  coimtries  could  amount  to  $1  billion 
or  more  within  the  first  three  years.  While 
this  certainly  would  not  solve  all  of  the  de- 
velopmental problems  of  the  LDCs,  it  should 
be  a  healthy  first  step  toward  promoting  In- 
dustrial diversification  and  self-help  which  is 
so  Important  In  economic  development. 

I  hop*  that  this  information  U  helpful. 


Should  you  have  auy  additional  questions, 
please  feel  free  to  call  me  or  Mr.  Philip  H. 
Trezlse.  Assistant  Secretary  for  Economic  Af- 
fairs. 

Sincerely, 

H.  G.  TORBERT.  Jr., 
Aclittg  An.sistant  Secretary  for 

Congressional  Relations. 

BRicriNG  Memokandvm — Generalized  Tar- 
iff PBEFERFNirS  FOR  DEVELOPING  COUNTRIES 
(LOC'S) 

Our  proposal  to  extend  generalized  tariff 
preferences  to  the  LDCs,  based  on  the  Presl- 
dents  decision  of  October  31,  has  been  dis- 
seminated to  all  interested  Governments  by 
the  Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation 
and  Development  (OECD)  and  the  United 
Nations  Conference  on  Trade  and  Develop- 
ment (UNCTAD).  It  has  been  explained  to 
foreign  government  officials  by  our  Em- 
bassies, our  Missions  In  Paris.  Brussels,  and 
Geneva,  and  by  Department  officers.  In  keep- 
ing with  the  President's  decision  we  are 
seeking  agreement  on  a  common  scheme  of 
generalized  tariff  preferences  for  all  LDCs 
which  incorporates  the  main  elements  of  our 
proposal.  We  have,  of  course,  made  it  clear 
that  our  action  will  require  enabling  legisla- 
tion by  Congress. 

We  have  been  discussing  Intensively  with 
the  other  major  developed  countries  (DCs) 
a  common  preference  scheme  along  the  lines 
of  our  proposal.  The  Etiropean  Communities 
(EC)  have  indicated  a  willingness  to  explore 
ways  of  bringing  their  scheme  closer  to  ours 
on  the  key  question  of  the  safeguard  (e.scape 
clause)  mechanism.  The  LDCs  are  generally 
favorable  to  our  scheme  but  are  reluctant  to 
take  sides  publicly.  Their  attitude  seems  to 
be  that  the  various  proposals  are  generally 
responsive  to  their  repeated  demands  for 
preferences  and  that  early  implementation 
is  the  most  Important  objective.  Some  have 
suggested  that  efforts  be  made  to  harmonize 
the  schemes  after  they  have  been  in  opera- 
tion for  some  time  and  their  relative  effec- 
tiveness tested. 

COMMON     ELEMENTS 

There  are  certain  elements  in  the  various 
proposals  which  are,  or  are  close  to  being, 
identical.  These  are: 

(1)  Beneficiaries. — ^There  Is  general  agree- 
ment among  the  DCs  that  the  lists  of  bene- 
ficiary countries  should  be  as  uniform  as 
possible,  although  it  is  recognized  that  com- 
plete tiniformity  is  not  possible  or  necessary. 

(2)  Zero  duties. — In  general,  there  Is 
agreement  that  duties  on  all  manufactured 
and  semi-manufactured  products,  other  than 
those  items  specifically  excepted,  would  go 
to  zero.  Tariff  reductions  on  selected  agri- 
cultural and  fishery  products  would  vary  but 
since  these  items  are  few  in  number  and 
would  have  a  very  limited  trade  signlflcance, 
this  departure  from  the  zero  duty  rule  is  not 
of  great  consequence.  (The  selected  agricul- 
tural and  fishery  products  on  which  the 
United  States  would  grant  preferences  were 
shown  on  a  Positive  List  attached  to  the  U.S. 
preferences  proposal.  We  recently  submitted 
a  supplement  to  our  Positive  List,  Attach- 
ment One,  to  the  OECD.) 

(3)  Duration. — All  are  agreed  that  the 
scheme  will  run  initially  for  ten  years. 

(4)  Special  Preferences  which  now  are 
granted  to  certain  LDCs  by  the  EC  and  the 
UK  would  automatically  cease  to  exist  for 
products  covered  by  the  generalized  pref- 
erence scheme  since  duties  on  these  Items 
would  go  to  zero. 

DISSIMILAR  BLEMENTS 

(1)  The  main  difference  In  the  schemes 
relates  to  the  question  of  safeguard  pro- 
cedures. We  Intend  to  use  our  standard  es« 
cape  clause  procedures  and  the  UK,  Scandi- 
navia, and  probably  Canada  would  employ 
similar  systems.  Japan  would  use  a  tariff 
quota  system  as  would  the  EC.  EC  represent- 
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atlves  say  they  would  enforce  the  tariff 
quoU  limits  only  on  cerUln  sensitive  Items 
and  would  permit  Imports  of  other  Items 
at  preferenUal  rates  beyond  the  limits  un- 
less problems  affecting  domestic  Industry 
arise.  The  so-called  sensitive  Items  would 
be  roughly  equivalent  to  our  exceptions 
list  with  the  important  exception  that  un- 
der the  EC  scheme  all  imports.  Including 
Imports  of  sensitive  items,  would  come  in 
duty-free  within  the  quota  limits  whereas 
under  our  scheme  no  concessions  would  be 
afforded  Items  on  our  exceptions  list.  If 
the  EC  could  de  jure  commit  itself  to  a 
test  of  Injury  for  the  non-sensltlve  Items 
(similar  to  our  escape  clause  procedures) 
the  EC  and  US  schemes  would  be  close  to 
uniformity  on  this  important  point. 

(2)  The  US  exceptions  list  covers  three 
sensitive  product  categories — textiles,  shoes, 
and  petroleum  and  petroleum  products. 
This  covers  over  40%  of  dutiable  Imports 
from  the  LDCs  in  manufactured  and  semi- 
manufactured goods.  The  British  have  pro- 
posed an  exceptions  list  somewhat  similar 
to  ours  In  content  but  less  comprehensive 
than  ours.  The  Scandinavian  proposal  has 
no  exceptions  list.  The  EC  and  Japan  also 
have  no  exceptions  lists  but  would  limit 
preferential  imports  by  tariff  quotas.  At- 
tached Is  a  list  of  the  US  tariff  Item  numbers, 
with  summary  descriptions,  for  the  foot- 
wear and  textile  products  which  would  be 
excepted  from  preferences  (Attachment 
Two).  Identification  of  the  petroleum  and 
petroleum  products  to  be  excepted  has  not 
yet  been  completed. 

(3)  With  respect  to  reverse  preferences 
now  granted  by  certain  IDCs  to  the  EC  and 
the  UK,  we  have  taken  the  position  that  the 
DCs  concerned  should  \'olunteer  to  forego 
these  preferences  since  the  LDCs  might  hesi- 
tate to  take  the  Initiative  to  renounce  them 
for  fear  of  rcUliatlon  by  the  DCs.  The  EC 
disagrees  with  this,  and  argues  that  under 
the  Yaounde  Convention  the  LDCs  have  the 
clear  option  of  cancelling  reverse  preferences, 
but  the  Community  does  not.  The  UK  also 
has  shown  no  disposition  to  announce  a 
willingness  to  forego  all  reverse  preferences. 
We  consider  It  Important  that  these  reverse 
preferences  be  eliminated  since  they  dis- 
criminate against  our  exports  as  well  as  ex- 
ports of  other  countries,  including  Latin 
America. 

NEXT    BTKPS 

While  there  is  substantial  common  ground 
in  the  various  proposals,  we  have  not  yet 
achieved  our  goal  of  a  common  scheme.  Con- 
sequently, we  intend  to  Intensify  our  efforts 
to  persuade  other  DCs  to  adopt  our  scheme 
and,  concurrently,  to  seek  more  active  sup- 
port from  the  LDCs.  This  would  Involve 
another  round  of  high-level  representations 
both  here  and  abroad,  probably  before  the 
next  UNCTAD  meeting  on  preferences  sched- 
uled for  March  31-Aprll  17.  After  such  repre- 
sentations and  after  the  LDC  reactions  from 
the  Blarch  UNCTAD  meeting  are  evaluated, 
we  should  be  better  able  to  decide  what 
modifications.  If  any.  are  required  in  our  ap- 
proach. 

KEEPING  PROMISES  TO 
AMERICA'S  CHILDREN 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  for 
a  quarter  of  a  century  we  have  been 
promising  food  to  America's  schoolchil- 
dren. 

Last  Christmas  Eve,  the  'White  House 
promised  that  each  needy  child  would 
be  receiving  free  or  reduced  price  limches 
in  school  by  Thanksgiving,  1970. 

Rodney  E.  Leonard,  former  adminis- 
trator of  these  food  programs,  has  writ- 
ten an  article,  "Keeping  Promises."  that 
Indicates  Just  how  difficult  it  will  be  to 
fulfill  that  idedge.  The  article,  published 


in  the  March  issue  of  PJ.C.  News,  spells 
out  the  size  of  the  Job  tliat  must  be  done 
by  FMeral,  State,  and  local  governments 
between  now  and  November.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Keeping  Promises 

(By  Rodney  E.  Leonard) 
(Note.— Mr.  Leonard  is  the  former  Admin- 
istrator for  Constimer  and  Marketing  Serv- 
ices, U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
author  of  a  recently  publUhed  report.  "Why 
Child  Nutrition  Programs  Fall.") 

The  White  House's  Christmas  gift  to  the 

nation  was  the  promise  of  a  school  lunch  for 

all  needy  children  by  Thanksgiving  of  1970. 

It  was  the  latest  In  24  years  of  promises 

to  hungn,'  children. 

Jean  Mayer,  the  President's  advisor  on  Nu- 
trition, said  the  United  States  has  6.6  million 
needy  children.  The  latest  government  fig- 
ures available,  supplied  by  the  President's 
Commission  on  Income  Maintenance,  esti- 
mate 8.6  mllUon. 

But,  never  mind.  Those  Interested  In  pro- 
viding food  for  children  waited  for  the  fiscal 
1971  budget  to  see  U  the  gift  was  real. 

It  Is  and  It  Isn't.  The  something  In  the 
package  Is  an  I.O.U. 

A  detailed  analysis  of  the  budget,  which 
the  President  presented  on  February  2,  indi- 
cates that  unless  the  states  or  the  Congress 
cough  up  an  additional  ♦200-$400  miUlon 
there  will  be  nearly  as  many  empty  plates 
next  Thanksgiving  as  there  were  this  past 
November. 

The  new  budget  projects  an  Increase  of  2.8 
million  In  the  number  of  children  participat- 
ing In  the  National  School  Lvmch  Program 
over  those  participating  In  fiscal  1970. 

The  cost  In  fiscal  1970.  Including  federal 
and  state  contributions,  children's  payments 
and  local  revenues,  will  amount  to  $2.3  bil- 
lion. This  figtire  assumes  an  average  per 
lunch  cost  of  60  cents  and  an  average  of 
21.6  million  chUdren  served  each  day. 

The  cost  In  fiscal  1971  will  be  more  than 
$2.6  billion,  assuming  an  average  dally  par- 
ticipation rate  of  24.4  million  children  to 
account  for  the  2.8  million  more  children  to 
be  covered.  It  also  assumes  there  will  be  no 
Increase  In  prog^tim  costs  because  of  Infla- 
tion— although  wholesale  food  costs  are  ris- 
ing at  an  annual  rate  of  about  6  percent. 
Since  the  2.8  million  more  children  are 
supposed  to  be  those  from  needy  families, 
little  or  none  of  the  additional  cost  of  pro- 
viding those  ivmches  will  be  made  up  from 
fees  paid  by  the  children  for  their  meals.  All 
of  the  additional  $300  million  required  for 
fiscal  1971  must  be  obtained  from  federal, 
or  state,  or  local  government  sources. 

The  Administration's  budget  appears  to 
propose  an  Increase  of  only  $11.4  million  for 
the  child  feeding  programs;  fortunately,  the 
funding  of  Ivmches  served  free  or  at  reduced 
prices  to  needy  children  actually  Is  raised 
by  about  $94  million. 

However,  $94  million  Is  not  nearly  enough. 
If  2.8  million  more  needy  children  are  to  be 
supplied  lunches  free  or  at  reduced  prices, 
the  projected  Increase  In  program  costs  will 
be  $300  million.  Some  of  this  may  be  trimmed 
by  new  developments  which  will  lower  pro- 
duction costs,  although  the  escalating  costs 
of  food,  labor  and  equipment  will  make  It 
difficult  to  achieve  net  savings. 

It  Is  the  deficit  between  the  Administra- 
tion's $94  mllUon  and  the  acttial  cost  of  $300 
million  which  must  be  supplied  by  the  Con- 
gress, or  the  states,  or  local  governments,  if 
the  Christmas  promise  Is  to  become  edible. 
The  gap  may  be  even  larger  than  $308  mU- 
Uon.  The  fiscal  1971  budget  estimateB  tbe 
special  aasUtaaoe  program  will  reach  6.6  mil- 
lion children  a  day.  This  program  is  budgeted 


for  $200  mlUlon  in  fiscal  1971.  or  an  average 
federal  reimbursement  of  20  cents  per  meaL 
Assuming  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture win  provide  seven  cents  in  commodities 
for  fiscal  1971  just  as  It  did  In  fiscal  1970,  the 
total  federal  contribution  for  these  6.5  mil- 
lion dally  lunches  next  school  year  will  be  27 
cents,  leaving  a  total  of  33  cents  per  meal  to 
be  provided  by  state  and  local  governments. 
This  win  cost  $299  million  that  must  be  pro- 
vided from  sources  other  than  the  children. 
If  the  nvunber  of  free  and  reduced  price 
lunches  Is  increased  to  6.6  million— still  too 
few — as  pledged  by  the  White  House  on 
Christmas  eve.  the  additional  cost  to  state 
and  local  governments  will  be  $392  million. 
For  almost  one  quarter  of  a  century,  the 
country  has  been  on  record  with  a  pledge  to 
"safeguard  the  health  and  well-being  of  the 
nation's  children"  through  the  school  lunch 
program.  We  went  even  farther.  We  promised 
to  provide  limches  free  or  at  reduced  prices 
without  discrimination  to  all  children  "who 
are  determined  by  local  school  authwitles  to 
be  unable  to  pay  the  full  price."  The  quota- 
tions are  from  the  National  School  Lunch 
Act  of  1946. 

The  Congress  is  moving  to  help  the  Presi- 
dent carry  out  his  pledge.  In  the  week  follow- 
ing Washington's  birthday,  the  Senate  passed 
a  bill  proposed  by  Senator  Herman  Talmadge. 
with  amendments  submitted  by  Senators  Mc- 
Govern.  Javlts  and  Kennedy.  The  legislation, 
which  now  goes  to  the  House,  shifts  most  of 
the  cost  for  free  limches  to  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, makes  these  lunches  available  to 
children  whose  parents  earn  less  than  $4,000 
a  year,  and  requires  a  plan  to  be  developed 
and  sent  to  Congress  for  extending  food  serv- 
ice to  all  children  In  schools.  The  legis- 
lation stands  a  good  chance  In  the  House, 
which  last  year  passed  a  bill  submitted  by 
Representative  Carl  Perkins  containing  simi- 
lar proposals.  It  will  face  a  far  better  chance 
with  a  push  from  the  White  House. 

The  White  House  has  moved  us  onto  an 
even  higher  level — orally.  This  Is  not  a  small 
matter  because  It  places  the  President's  word 
and  prestige  on  the  Une.  Clearly,  If  he  puts 
the  full  power  of  his  office  behind  a  national, 
state  and  local  drive,  tbe  promise  can  be 
kept. 

DISCLOSURE  OF  KEY  FOREIGN 

POLICY  AcnvnTEs 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  frank 
disclosure  by  the  executive  branch  to 
Congress  of  key  foreign  policy  activities — 
in  executive  session  if  necessary — is  one 
basic  necessity  for  the  continued  ftmc- 
tioning  of  our  form  of  democratic  gov- 
ernment. 

Among  the  several  important  Issues 
raised  in  the  recently  released  Laos  tran- 
script of  the  Symington  subcommittee  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  is  that 
of  the  questionable  nature  of  that  dis- 
closure when  it  came  to  U.S.  activities 
in  Laos. 

This  issue  was  discussed  on  Tuesday. 
April  21,  by  two  perceptive  Washington 
journalists,  Murrey  Marder,  of  the 
Washington  Post,  and  Tom  Wicker,  of 
the  New  York  Times. 

I  recommend  both  articles  to  Senators 
for  the  problem  they  discuss  is  as  appli- 
cable to  facts  developed  or  held  by  the 
adoainistration  on  ABM  capabilities  as  it 
Is  to  our  military  adversaries'  activities  in 
Laos. 

It  also  is  particularly  pertinent  today 
to  any  present  or  planned  military  assist- 
ance activities  the  United  States  may 
undertake  in  Cambodia. 

I  would  remind  the  administration 
that  the  Foreign  R^ations  Committee 
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expects  to  be  consulted  before  this  Gor- 
emment  takes  that  first  step — however 
small  it  seems. 

The  history  of  Vietnam  and  the  re- 
cently disclosed  story  of  Laos  reveals  a 
pattern  of  constantly  escalating  involve- 
ments which  grew  uncontrolled  from 
small  steps  first  taken  without  full  public 
debate  of  future  consequences. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
articles  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord. 

There  beins  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rzcoko, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  (DC.)  Post,  Apr.  21, 
19701 

DacKpnoN   in   Laos   A   DuoaEKATC  Onb 
(By   Murrey   Marder) 

For  more  than  six  years,  the  Symington 
Subcommittee's  report  on  Laos  shows,  the 
United  States  practiced  a  policy  of  oflSclal 
deception  about  Its  extremely  extensive  mili- 
tary operations  In  Laos. 

It  did  not  do  so  idly  or  haphazardly.  The 
policy  of  official  deception  w«is  carried  out 
deUberately  and  systematically,  for  what  offi- 
cials at  the  highest  levels  of  government 
were  convinced  were  sound  reasons  of  na- 
tional security.  Many  of  those  officials  are 
still  ]ust  as  convinced  that  the  reasons  for 
deception  were  and  are  fully  Justified,  and 
that  U.S.  operations  in  Laos  are  a  "model"  of 
an  efficient,  successful,  relatively  low-cost, 
effectively  clandestine,  counter-guerrilla  op- 
eration. 

On  the  last  count,  the  officials  may  be 
right — the  Laos  operations  may  be  a  model 
of  a  successful,  secret  operation  against 
tough  odds.  But  that  by  no  means  answers 
the  real  question  which  Is  whether  a  handful 
of  counter-Insurgency  Eealots  should  have 
the  right  to  define  our  national  Interests  for 
us  In  this  fashion,  and  then  Involve  us  In  a 
dangerous  and  entangling  mission  without 
the  public  knowing  anything  about  It.  This 
Is  the  critical  moral  issue  raised  by  the  Laos 
bearings  and  toward  the  end  of  the  censored 
transcript  Sen.  Stuart  Symington,  who  U 
anything  but  antl-mlUtary,  and  who  knew 
from  visits  to  Laos  as  much  as  any  Senator 
did  about  the  UJ3.  role  there,  raises  the  mat- 
ter in  blunt  terms: 

"We  incur  hundreds  of  thousands  of  U.S. 
casualties  because  we  are  opposed  to  a  closed 
society.  We  say  we  are  an  open  society,  and 
the  enemy  la  a  closed  society. 

"Accepting  that  premise.  It  would  appear 
logical  for  them  not  to  teU  their  people 
(what  they  are  doing) ;  but  It  Is  sort  of  • 
twist  on  our  basic  philosophy  about  the  Im- 
portance of  containing  communism. 

"Here  we  are  teUlng  Americans  they  must 
light  and  die  to  maintain  an  open  society, 
but  not  telling  our  people  what  we  are  doing. 
That  would  seem  the  characteristic  of  a 
closed  society." 

The  situation  recalls  a  comment  made  la 
private,  by  a  Western  European  friend  who 
Is  extremely  pro-American  and  who  was  trou- 
bled by  the  international  moralistic  conse- 
quences of  the  American  military  interven- 
tion In  the  Dominican  Republic  In  April, 
1B66.  When  the  Johnson  administration  was 
caught  lying  about  Its  origliial  rationale  for 
the  intervention  ("to  save  American  lives"), 
this  man  remarked  In  dismay: 

'Tti\»  will  secretly  please  a  lot  of  Kuro* 
peans." 

"Because."  be  answered,  "tbey  always  have 
resented  the  holier-than-thou  American  atti- 
tude about  intervention,  about  imperialism, 
about  your  claim  to  a  'higher  morality.'  Now 
you  are  down  in  the  gutter  with  us.  The 
U-2  (spy-plane  Sights  over  the  Soviet 
Union)  affair  was  the  first  blow  to  American 
'virginity';  this  Is  the  second.  Now  we  are 
all  moral  prostitutes." 

Later  tbat  jear  came  the  major  Amerloan 


slide  Into  Vietnam,  then  afterward.  Increas- 
ing unofflQjal  disclosure  of  the  clandestine 
American  Involvement  in  Laos. 

Senate  Foreign  Relations  subcommittee 
hearings  on  Laos  showed  how  Congress  It- 
self is  misled  by  artful  or  deliberately  techni- 
cal official  replies  to  questions. 

In  1968,  the  Laos  transcript  reveals  the 
parent  committee  was  Informed  that:  ".  .  . 
We  do  not  have  a  military  training  and  ad- 
visory organization  in  Laos."  The  Laos  In- 
quiry confirmed  that  there  are  hundreds  of 
U.S.  "advisers"  in  Laos  and  at  training  bases 
for  Laotian  forces  in  Thailand.  The  Syming- 
ton Subcommittee  demanded  an  explanation. 

There  la  no  Inconsistency,  government 
witnesses  responded;  in  military  parlance, 
"an  advisory  group's"  sole  mission  is  "to 
provide  advice  .  .  .  down  to  lower  unit 
levels,"  came  the  explanation.  U.S.  military 
personnel  in  Laos  provide  "advice,"  but  of- 
ficially do  not  constitute  "an  advisory 
group. " 

His  committee.  Sen.  Fulbrlght  protested, 
was  victimized  by  "semantics." 

It  Is  argued  by  many  officials,  members 
of  Congress  and  even  newsmen  as  well — 
that  nothing  vitally  new  has  been  disclosed 
about  U.S.  operations  in  Laos  that  was  not, 
or  should  not  have  been,  known  to  any  care- 
ful  reader  of  his  dally   newspaper. 

This  Is  basically  correct.  But  there  Is  a 
fundamental  difference  in  a  nation  that 
claims  a  standard  of  "higher  morality"  be- 
tween admitting  Its  actions  officially,  and 
having  knowledge  of  them  seep  out. 

In  fact,  this  Is  precisely  the  case  that  the 
United  States  government  argued  for  main- 
taining officially  secrecy  for  six  years,  as  the 
testimony  shows:  to  take  "official  cogniz- 
ance" of  what  It  was  doing  In  Laos  carried  a 
whole  range  of  possible  international  reper- 
cussions. 

Newspaper  accounts  can  be  disavowed;  a 
report  that  Is  inaccurate  even  fractionally — 
as  accounts  of  secret  operations  are  very 
likely  to  be — can  be  officially  dismissed  as 
containing  "Innumerable  inaccuracies."  This 
often  has  been  the  official  response  to  enter- 
prising news  reports  about  Laos — or  Viet- 
nam, or  Cambodia.  It  is  hardly  a  satisfactory 
answer  to  the  national  moral  questions 
raised  by  such  clandestine  military  opera- 
tions, therefore,  to  counter  that  "everyone" 
knew  about  them  anyhow,  so  there  was  no 
real  deception. 

Nor  is  It  any  moral  "out,"  as  Sen.  Syming- 
ton noted,  to  shift  blame  to  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency  for  operational  activities 
it  was  directed  to  perform  by  the  nation's 
leadership.  The  moral  responsibility  is  gov- 
ernment-wide. 

Those  who  express  bafllement  about  why 
a  younger  generation  loses  faith  in  the  words 
of  Its  leaders  wUl  find  some  answers  In  the 
Laos  transcript. 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  31.  1970) 
IH  THE  Nation:  Th« — Nor  Qvm — Optn 

SOCBTT 

(By  Tom  Wicker) 

Washington,  April  20. — Much  more  now 
Is  known  about  the  secret  war  in  Laos  be- 
cause of  the  official  testimony  forced  by  the 
Symington  subcommittee  last  fall  and  pub- 
lished Monday  after  a  lengthy  struggle  with 
the  State  Department  over  "security"  clear- 
ance. The  testimony  also  was  eloquent  as  to 
how  even  the  Senate  was  misled  for  years 
about  the  extent  of  the  Laotian  involvement. 

When  Senator  J.  W.  Fulbrlght  criticized  the 
secrecy.  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
William  H.  Sullivan,  once  Ambassador  to 
Laos,  justified  It  by  saying  that  the  United 
States  had  sought  "to  preserve,  even  though 
it  may  be  pretty  badly  torn,  preserve  the  sub- 
stance of  the  1962  (Geneva)  agreements  so 
that  eventually  we  cottld  have  a  reversion  to 
the  conditions  which  made  those  agreements 
poaalbls." 
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The  North  Vietnamese.  Mr.  Sullivan  said, 
had  "violated  strenuously"  the  agreements, 
forcing  the  United  States  to  do  the  same 
thing  In  response.  But  American  officials  bad 
felt  the  agreements  might  be  more  easily  re- 
established if  the  war  resulting  from  the  vio- 
lations was  not  officially  acknowledged. 

This  elicited  from  Senator  Stuart  Syming- 
ton something  of  an  outburst.  "Here  we  are 
telling  Americans  they  must  fight  and  die 
to  maintain  an  open  society,  but  not  telUng 
our  people  what  we  are  doing.  That  would 
seem  the  characteristic  of  a  closed  society. 
We  are  fighting  a  big  war  in  Laos,  even  If  we 
do  not  have  ground  troops  there." 

Mr.  Sullivan:  I  must  say,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  I  consider  these  hearings  as  a  very  sin- 
cere token  of  an  open  society.  In  other  words, 
that  we  are  telling  the  representaUves  of  the 
people  . .  . 

Mr.  Symington:  You  would  not  go  so  far 
as  to  say  we  were  holding  them  because  the 
State  Department  has  been  urging  us  to  hold 
them,  would  you? 

Senator  Fulbrlght  then  quoted  Mr.  Sul- 
livan's 1968  testimony,  in  a  secret  session  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  that  the 
United  States  "does  not  h^e  a  military 
training  and  advisory  organization  in  Iaob." 
Col.  E.  W.  Duskln,  the  American  military  at- 
tachi  In  Vientiane,  was  then  asked  to  de- 
scribe the  activities  In  Laos  of  American 
military  personnel. 

Senator  Fulbrlght:  But  they  do  not  ever 
give  them  advice? 

Colonel  Duskln :  I  did  not  say  that. 

Senator  Fulbrlght:  I  am  asking  you,  do 
they  or  dont  they? 

Colonel  Duskln:  My  personnel  at  regional 
level  do  provide  advice,  yes. 

Senator  Fulbrlght:  Then  what  Is  an 
advisory  group? 

ADVUOBY   CaOCP   DKITNXO 

Colonel  Duskln:  An  advisory  group,  sir.  is 
an  organization  that  Is  constituted  for  the 
sole  mission  to  provide  advice  to  include  It 
down  to  lower  unit  levels. 

Senator  Fulbrlght:  ...  We  are  getting  so 
technical  with  your  semantics  It  Is  Impossible 
for  us  to  understand. 

The  Arkansas  Senator  also  read  portions  of 
Mr.  Sullivan's  secret  1968  testimony,  which 
mentioned  bombing  only  by  the  Lao  and  not 
by  the  American  Air  Force,  although  the 
latter  had  been  active  since  1964. 

Senator  Fulbrlght :  That  very  clearly  leaves 
the  Impression  that  the  Lao  air  force,  not  the 
U.S.  Air  Force,  is  doing  what  is  being  done. 
In  going  through  this  bearing  in  1968,  there 
was  tentative  probing  on  our  part  to  see  what 
we  were  doing,  and  I  would  think  it  Is  a  fair 
Interpretation  of  this  whole  record  that  you 
indicated  we  wers  not  doing  much.  If  any- 
thing, directly. 

Mr.  SuIUvan  (a  Uttle  later) :  But  If  there 
were  any  direct  questions  asked  of  me  about 
U.S.  air  operations — 

Senator  Fulbrlght:  You  see,  we  did  not 
know  enough  to  ask  those  direct  questions, 
and  this  is  what  I  meant  about  quibbling 
about  whether  the  U.S.  role  In  Laos  is  ex- 
clusively advisory.  .  .  .  There  la  no  way  for 
us  to  ask  you  questions  about  things  we 
don't  know  you  are  doing. 

sxracoMKiTTCz  MrtHoo 
There  is  one  way.  of  course,  which  the 
Symington  subcommittee  ultimately  had  to 
adopt.  It  sent  Its  own  agents  to  the  field  In 
the  Philippines,  Thailand,  Korea,  Laos,  and 
recently  to  Europe:  on  the  scene,  they  devel- 
oped the  kind  of  first-hand  Information  with 
which  the  Senators  finally  were  able  to  get 
thtf  State  Department  to  admit  most  of  the 
facts  about  the  secret  Laotian  war. 

So,  as  Senator  Fulbrlght  observed,  tbera 
does  not  seem  all  that  much  "to  brag  about 
on  the  (^>ennes8  of  the  society." 
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NICHOLAS  DE  B.  KATZENBACH  OP- 
POSES DIRECT  ELECrriON  BUT 
FAVORS  REFORM 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
course  of  the  Judiciary  Committee's  re- 
cent hearings  on  electoral  college  reform, 
former  Attorney  General  Nicholas  De  B. 
Katzenbach  submitted  a  most  illuminat- 
ing statement  on  the  subject. 

I  could  not  agree  more  strongly  with 
Mr.  Katzenbach's  approach  to  reforming 
such  a  fundamental  part  of  our  political 
process  as  the  method  by  which  we  elect 
our  President.  He  cautions  that — 

On  a  matter  so  basic  to  the  confidence  and 
structure  of  the  country,  we  ought  not  to 
abandon  the  familiar  and  workable  for  the 
new  and  untried  without  the  clearest  dem- 
onstration of  need. 

He  adds: 

In  my  judgment,  no  such  demonstration 
has  been  made. 

The  former  Attorney  General  particu- 
larly emphasized  the  important  part  the 
present  electoral  system  has  played  in 
maintaining  our  two-party  tradition.  He 
said: 

The  unit  rule — requiring  that  the  total  of 
a  state's  electoral  votes  go  to  the  winner  of 
the  popular  vote  in  the  state,  no  matter  how 
close  the  vote — has  been  one  of  the  principal 
guarantees  of  the  two-party  system.  Accord- 
ingly, it  has  been  one  of  the  crucial  supports 
for  this  nation's  extraordinary  political  sta- 
bility. I  strongly  believe — and  surely  the  vast 
majority  of  Americans  would  agree — that 
this  is  not  the  time  to  cast  aside  the  heritage 
of  national  unity  that  the  two-party  system 
has  historically  promoted? 

Mr.  President,  while  opposing  such  a 
drastic  change  as  direct  election,  it  was 
Mr.  Katzenbach  who  first  advocated  the 
type  of  electoral  college  reform  which  is 
incorporated  in  my  current  resolution, 
Senate  Joint  Resoluti(»i  191.  Of  this  pro- 
posal, he  says: 

S.J.  Res.  191  Is  precise;  it  Is  sound;  It  Is 
necessary.  I  urge  you  and  the  Congress  to 
give  It  speedy  and  favorable  consideration. 

Having  studied  this  particular  pro- 
posal and  the  entire  subject  of  electoral 
reform  in  considerable  detail,  Mr.  Katz- 
enbach is  uniquely  qualified  to  address 
himself  to  this  Important  matter.  I  am 
certain  that  his  statement  will  be  of  great 
interest  to  every  Senator.  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  foUows: 
STATHfENT  or  Nicholas  Dz  B.  Katzenbach 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  welcome  the  opportunity 
to  make  a  statement  on  the  subject  of  elec- 
toral reform. 

Over  the  past  ten  years,  I  have  had  sev- 
eral opportunities  to  appear  or  make  state- 
ments before  the  Subcommittee  on  Constitu- 
tional Amendments  of  this  Committee  on 
the  subject  of  electoral  reform  (June  28, 
1961;  June  4,  1963;  March  8,  1966).  This 
statement  draws  upon  my  testimony  and 
statements  at  these  prior  hearings  in  support 
of  the  view  which  I  have  consistently  advo- 
cated. 

The  need  for  change  In  our  electoral  sys- 
tem has  been  long  clear.  No  one  argues  that 
point  any  longer.  Since  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution,  more  than  500  proposals  have 
been  submitted  to  Congress  to  change  the 
method  of  selecting  a  President.  It  Is  time 
we  acted  upon  the  Issue. 


SENATE    JOURNAL  EESOLTTTION    ISl 

The  manner  of  selecting  the  President 
gave  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  much 
difficulty.  Direct  election  by  the  people.  It 
was  feared,  would  promote  confusion  and  de- 
prive the  smaller  states  of  an  effective  voice. 
Election  either  by  the  Congress  or  by  the 
state  legislatures,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
opposed  because  It  would  deprive  the  Presi- 
dent of  independence. 

The  resulting  compromise  provided  for 
election  of  the  President  by  an  Independent 
body  of  electors,  appointed  In  each  state  to 
serve  that  one  function  only. 

The  fears  of  the  smaller  states  were  allayed 
by  giving  each  state,  regardless  of  size,  an 
extra  two  electors,  and  the  independence  of 
the  President  was  to  be  assured  by  the  tran- 
sience of  the  electing  body. 

Each  of  these  considerations  has  proved 
important  to  the  working  of  oiu"  government. 
Yet  the  framers  did  not  foresee  what  was 
perhaps  the  most  valuable  development  of 
that  electoral  structure:  the  two-party  sys- 
tem. 

It  had  been  hoped,  as  Hamilton  noted,  that 
In  one  way  or  another  distinguished  citi- 
zens would  be  chosen  as  electors.  Tbey,  In 
turn,  would  exercise  informed  and  Independ- 
ent judgment,  free  from  the  stress  of  a  po- 
litical campaign,  to  select  a  person  well 
qualified  for  the  office. 

In  practice,  of  course,  the  electoral  college 
system  never  operated  that  way.  Few  voters 
knew  or  cared  who  the  electors  were,  and  the 
electors  seldom  were  selected  In  a  manner 
inspiring  confidence  m  the  superiority  of 
their  judgment. 

Instead,  national  parties  arose  and  the 
electors  become  figureheads  pledged  to  cast 
their  votes  for  the  party  nominees  on  whose 
ticket  they  ran. 

The  unit  rule — requiring  that  the  total  of 
a  state's  electoral  votes  go  to  the  winner  of 
the  popular  vote  In  the  state,  no  matter  how 
close  the  vote — has  been  one  of  the  principal 
guarantees  of  the  two-party  system.  Accord- 
ingly, It  has  been  one  of  the  crucial  supports 
for  this  nation's  extraordinary  political 
stability. 

The  fact  that  a  party  must  win  a  popular 
majority  in  a  state  In  order  to  secure  any 
electoral  votes  for  a  President  has  been  the 
most  effective  control  on  splinter  parties  and 
a  decisive  contribution  to  our  national  unity. 

I  strongly  believe — and  surely  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  Americans  would  agree — ^that  this  Is 
not  the  time  to  cast  aside  the  heritage  of 
national  \inlty  that  the  two-party  system  has 
historically  promoted. 

Therefore,  the  changes  embodied  in  S.J. 
Res.  191  would  seek — wisely,  I  believe— only 
to  give  Constitutional  recognition  to  the  ac- 
tual, historical  development  of  our  system. 

I  believe  that  the  more  fundamental  al- 
terations of  the  electoral  system  that  have 
been  proposed  would  undermine  the  two- 
party  system;  dilute  the  Identity  of  the  states 
In  a  PresldenUal  election;  discourage.  In 
many  cases,  political  participation;  and  en- 
courage divisive  elements. 

The  changes  that  S.J.  Res.  191  would  make 
are  not  radical,  but  they  are  important.  The 
danger  of  trying  to  preserve  the  present 
working  electoral  system  without  Constitu- 
tional sanction  Is  not  Imaginary. 

In  1948,  a  Tennessee  elector,  running  on 
both  the  Democratic  and  States  Rights  tick- 
ets, voted  for  the  States  Rights  candidate 
even  though  the  Democratic  candidate  won 
a  substantial  plurality  In  the  state.  In  1960, 
Alabama  and  Mississippi  selected  14  un- 
pledged electors  who  then  voted  for  a  person 
who  was  not  even  a  Presidential  candidate. 
So  did  an  Oklahoma  elector,  elected  on  the 
Republican  ticket. 

To  be  sure,  these  aberrations  have  been 
rare.  But  as  long  as  electors  can  run  un- 
pledged or  can  Ignore  their  pledge,  they  can 
use  their  present  Independence  to  block  a 
major  candidate  in  a  close  race  or  purposely 


'throw  an  election  Into  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. There  Is  no  adequate  reason — 
even  Including  the  difficulty  of  decision — ^for 
tolerating  these  dangerous  aberrations. 

S.J.  Res.  191  would  eliminate  that  pos- 
slbUlty  by  abolishing  the  otBoe  of  elector 
and  requiring  the  electoral  votes  of  each 
state  to  be  cast  automatically  for  the  candi- 
dates winning  the  popular  state  majority. 

In  short,  S.J.  Res.  191  would  write  Into  the 
Constitution  the  system  that  now  exists  In 
practice  but  has  no  Constitutional  protec- 
tion. The  need  for  this  reform  is  almost  uni- 
versally conceded. 

Over  the  years,  there  have  been  three 
other  basic  plans  embodied  in  the  various 
proposals  submitted  to  Congress. 

The  "proportional"  plan,  though  over- 
whelmingly defeated  In  the  House,  passed 
the  Senate  In  1950.  This  plan  would  elim- 
inate the  unit  rule  binding  state  electors, 
and  apportion  the  electoral  votes  of  any  state 
according  to  the  different  candidates'  shares 
of  the  popular  vote. 

The  "district"  plan  would  also  preserve 
electoral  votes,  but  award  only  two  on  the 
basis  of  the  statewide  results  and  the  rest  on 
the  basis  of  results  In  Congressional  dis- 
tricts. 

The  "national  election"  or  direct  popular 
vote  plan  would  eliminate  electoral  votes 
and  the  role  of  the  state  entirely  and  award 
the  Presidency  to  the  winner  of  a  national 
plebiscite. 

direct    POPULAB    vote    PLAN 

This  has  also  been  referred  to  as  the  "na- 
tional election"  plan.  Of  the  three  new  elec- 
toral plans,  this  Is  probably  the  simplest  and 
the  most  familiar,  although  it  has  not  always 
been  as  popular  as  It  Is  now.  As  you  wlU  re- 
call, the  Senate  defeated  a  national  election 
plan  almost  15  years  ago  by  a  vote  of  66  to  17. 

On  first  look,  the  national  election  is  the 
most  democratic  proposal.  Yet  under  this 
over-simplified  rallying  cry.  It  would  elim- 
inate a  number  of  subtle  balances  that  have 
made  the  American  system  an  envied  model : 

First,  and  most  significant,  by  eliminat- 
ing the  requirement  that,  to  be  counted  at 
all,  a  party  win  at  least  one  state's  popular 
majority,  the  national  election  plan  would 
Invite  splinter  minorities  to  vote  their  own 
candidates  and  to  seek  to  block  the  election 
of  major  candlda'tes. 

Second,  In  an  urban  age,  the  Infiuence  of 
lU'ban  voters  will  be  reduced.  Where  the 
vote  Is  going  to  be  predictably  close,  there 
are  going  to  be  very  few  votes  to  be  gained 
by  major  parties  campaigning  extensively 
In  urban  areas,  or  even  in  appealing  to  urban 
voters  as  a  group.  There  is  no  sense  to  going 
backward  in  times  where  dealing  with  the 
problems  of  large  metropolitan  areas  Is  a 
crucial  challenge  of  the  present  and  future. 
The  urban  vote — which  today  Includes  much 
of  the  minority  vote — has  long  been  too  Ig- 
nored. Whatever  Infiuence  the  metropolitan 
vote  now  has  In  national  elections  (result- 
ing In  greater  recognition  by  the  Federal 
Government)  should  not  be  reduced. 

CONCLTTSION 

There  Is  little  wisdom  In  abandoning  what 
we  know  for  what  we  do  not  know  because 
of  abstract  principle  without  real  substance. 
Our  political  system  is  under  sufficient  strain 
today  without  adding  new  practices.  We  can 
111  afford  the  Balkanization  of  political  par- 
ties, the  dilution  of  minority  Influence 
through  the  adjustment  of  two-party  poli- 
tics or  the  predictable  weakening  of  the 
Influence  of  voters  In  our  great  metropolitan 
areas.  A  popularly  elected  President  will 
feel  little  Incentive  to  be  more  than  a  tele- 
vision personality.  Our  political  system 
should  not — without  urgent  and  compelling 
reason — be  put  under  pressure  to  diversify 
when  we  need  unity,  or  to  promote  bland- 
ness  when  we  need  substance  and  reaUty. 

And  so,  as  I  have  said  l>efDre,  I  strongly 
feel  that  on  a  matter  so  basic  to  the  con- 
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fldenc«  and  structure  of  the  country,  we 
ought  not  to  abandon  the  familiar  and  work- 
able for  the  new  and  untried  without  the 
clearest  demonstration  of  need.  In  my  judg- 
ment, no  such  demonstration  haa  been 
made.  W«  should  not  sutMtltute  untried 
democratic  dogma  for  proven  democratic  ex- 
perience. And  this  Is  no  time  to  tinker  with 
success. 

S.J.  Res.  181  is  precise:  it  Is  sound;  It  Is 
necessary.  I  urge  you  and  the  Congress  to 
give  It  speedy  and  favorable  consideration. 


STEUBEN  SOCIETY  AWARD  TO  VICE 
ADMIRAL  RICKOVER 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  on  Sat- 
urday. April  11.  the  Steuben  Society  of 
America  bestowed  upon  Vice  Adm.  H.  G. 
Rlckover.  of  the  MS.  Navy,  the  flfUi 
Steuben  Society  Award. 

Admiral  Rickover.  pioneer  in  nuclear 
research  and  father  of  the  nuclesur  sub- 
marine, thus  Joins  the  previous  illustrious 
recipients  of  the  award — the  late  Presi- 
dent Herbert  Hoover — 1945 — the  late 
General  of  the  Army  Douglas  MacAr- 
thur — 1956 — J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Director 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation — 
1965 — and  the  late  beloved  Senator  Ev- 
erett McKinley  Dirksen— 1967. 

The  award  was  presented  upon  the  oc- 
casion of  the  Steuben  Society's  51st 
founders'  day  banquet.  It  might  be  ap- 
propriate to  remind  the  Senate  that  the 
Steuben  Sociey  was  founded  to  carry  on 
the  principles  of  Gen.  Priedrlch  Wllhelm 
Ton  Steuben,  a  native  of  Pnissia  who 
came  to  our  shores  in  1777  to  offer  his 
heart  and  hand  in  assistance  in  our 
struggle  for  independence. 

General  von  Steuben  joined  General 
Washington  at  Valley  Forge  and  im- 
mediately bolstered  Washington's  forces. 
He  distinguished  himself  at  Monmouth 
and  Yorktown,  was  instrumental  in  pro- 
mulgating drill,  order,  and  discipline  reg- 
ulations for  U.S.  troops  as  adopted  by 
Congress  in  1779,  and  he  is  historically 
credited  with  the  fundamental  idea  of 
establishing  the  US.  Military  Academy 
at  West  Point. 

It  is  most  fitting.  It  seems  to  me,  that 
tHe  recipient  of  the  Steuben  Society 
Award  upon  Its  51st  Founders'  Day  ob- 
servance, was  like  General  von  Steuben  a 
man  of  persevering  courage  and  crusad- 
ing zeal.  Admiral  Rickover,  whose  vast 
store  of  energy  'jelies  his  age  of  70,  has 
devoted  48  years  to  serving  and  improv- 
ing the  Navy  he  loves  so  much. 

Holder  of  Innumerable  citations  and 
awards.  Admiral  Rickover  became  a  self- 
taught  expert  on  nuclear  matters  and  li- 
terally pioneered  nuclear  power  in  the 
Navy. 

In  1964,  with  his  role  In  American  his- 
tory already  firmly  established,  he  faced 
mandatory  retirement,  but  President 
Johnson  immediately  reassigned  him  to 
active  duty  as  Director  of  Naval  Nu- 
clear Reactors  for  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission.  Today  he  directs  research 
on  nuclear  powerplants.  their  installa- 
tion and  refueling  in  submarines  and  sur- 
face ships  from  the  Atomic  Energy  Cen- 
ter. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  pleased  that  the 
Steuben  Society,  which  seeks  to  memo- 
rialize the  highest  typ«  of  courageous 
public  service,  has  chosen  this  year  to 
recognize  Admiral  Rickover. 


I  ask  that  the  Steuben  Society's  an- 
noimcement  of  Admiral  Rickover's  selec- 
tion, and  the  admiral's  ofllclal  biography, 
be  printed  in  the  Rxcoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoao, 
as  follows: 

Steubxn  Soctktt  or  Amesica  Annooncememt 

The  5th  Steuben  Society  Of  America  Aw:ird 
To  An  Outsundlng  American:  Vice  Adm. 
Hyman  George  Rickover  U.S.  Navy,  father  of 
the  nuclear  submarine. 

Always  driven  by  a  crusading  zeal.  Admlr.U 
Hyman  Rickover  was  haunted  by  the  thought 
that  time  may  run  out  before  he  h-id  com- 
pleted his  "revolution"  of  the  US.  Navy 
which  he  loves  dearly.  He  fought  a  tough 
battle  with  a  then  obstinate  administration 
until  he  won  the  support  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress. Finally,  In  1963.  the  Navy,  after  years 
of  opposition,  accepted  the  Rickover  doctrine 
that  the  surface  fleet  of  combatant  ships 
should  be  converted  to  nuclear  power.  He 
did  pioneer  work  In  leading  the  Navy  Into 
the  nuclear  age.  One  of  the  missile  carrying 
shlpe  Is  the  "Von  Steuben"  SSB  (N)  033. 

Admiral  Rickover's  experiences  In  the  nu- 
clear reactor  program  have  led  him  to  his 
sometimes  outspoken,  sometime  philosophi- 
cal Indictment  of  the  American  industrial 
and  school  system.  He  has  no  patience  with 
wasie  and  inefficiency. 

The  future  Admiral  bad  a  hard  beginning 
when  he  entered  the  Naval  Academy  In  1919. 
His  father  was  a  tailor  who  had  Immigrated 
from  Russia  and  settled  In  Chicago,  where 
young  Rickover  was  born  and  attended  the 
public  schools.  In  his  early  Naval  career  he 
went  through  the  normal  jobs  of  an  engi- 
neering officer,  serving  aboard  ships  and  at 
shlpj-ards.  Not  until  after  World  War  II  did 
he  arouse  controversy,  when  he  began  press- 
ing the  Navy  to  study  the  feasibility  of  de- 
veloping nuclear  propulsion  for  submarines. 
Rickover,  already  an  engineer,  got  some  of 
his  special  Interest  In  harnessing  atomic 
power  during  a  brief  assignment  with  the 
war- time  Manhattan  project,  which  devel- 
oped the  atomic  bomb.  Since  then,  he  has 
been  self-taught  on  nuclear  matters.  Out  of 
his  efforts  came  the  Nautilus  the  flrst  atomic 
submarine,  and  the  construction  oX  the  na- 
tion's flrst  large-size  atomic  power  station  at 
Shlpplngsport,  Pa. 

In  1965  he  was  awarded  the  Enrico  Perml 
Medal,  one  of  a  total  of  53  awards,  medals 
and  citations. 

With  bis  mandatory  reUrement  In  1964. 
his  prominent  place  In  American  Military 
history  was  Ormly  eetabllahed.  But,  retire- 
ment was  not  for  him.  The  then  President 
Johnson  Inunedlately  reassigned  him  to  ac- 
tive duty  as  the  Director  of  Naval  Nuclear 
RMu:tors  for  the  Atomic  Energy  Conrniisslon, 
so  he  could  continue  his  tireless  efforts  to 
modernize  the  United  States  Navy. 

Today  he  directs  the  research  on  nuclear 
power  plants,  their  installation  and  refuel- 
ing In  the  submarines  and  surface  ships  of 
the  U.S.  Navy  from  the  Atomic  Energy  Cen- 
ter. While  his  specific  field  Is  nuclear  propul- 
sion, be  keeps  a  clcee  watch  on  the  conver- 
sion of  the  ballistic  missile  submarines  to 
Poseidon  mlaslle  carrying  shlpe,  Increasing 
their  power  ten  fold.  He  does  not  hesitate  to 
call  the  ships  captain,  even  at  his  home, 
when  the  project  Is  not  progressing  as  well 
as  he  feels  It  should. 

71m  "Father"  of  the  nuclear  submarine 
la  uncompromising  in  bla  Insistence  upon 
exact  performance  of  duty,  abeolute  loyalty, 
dedication  to  service  to  Country  and  genuine 
patriotism  of  the  men  who  serve  In  the  nu- 
clear submshrlnes. 

He  Is  held  In  high  esteem  by  all  who  serve 
under  him  as  well  as  the  officers  on  the  high- 
est echelons  of  the  United  States  Navy  and 
la  considered  an  outstanding  patriot,  serving 


beyond  the  call  of  duty,  without  much  public 
notice  and  without  fan-fare. 

We   salute    Vice   Admiral    Hyman    George 
Rickover.  U.S.N.,  a  genuine  Patriot. 
WAao  Langz, 

National  Chairman. 
Edward  J.  SrsaiCANN, 

National  Secretary. 

Biography  of  Vjcb  Adm.  Htman  Oeokge 
RicKovn,  U.S.  Navt,  Rrmn) 
Hyman  George  Rickover  was  born  on  Jan- 
uary 27.  1900.  He  attended  John  Marshall 
High  School.  Chicago.  Illinois,  before  his  ap- 
pointment In  1918.  from  the  State  of  Illinois, 
to  the  United  States  Naval  Academy.  Annap- 
olis, Maryland.  He  was  graduated  and  com- 
missioned Ensign  on  June  2,  1922:  subse- 
quently he  advanced,  attaining  the  rank  of 
Vice  Admiral  to  date  from  October  24.  1958. 

Following  graduation  from  the  Naval  Acad- 
emy In  1923.  he  had  consecutive  duty  aflcwt 
until  April  1937  on  the  US3  LA  VALLETTE 
and  the  USS  NEVADA.  Ordered  detached 
from  the  latter,  he  returned  to  Annapolis,  for 
Instruction  In  electrical  engineering  at  the 
U.S.  Naval  Postgraduate  School.  He  conUn- 
ued  the  course  at  Columbia  University,  New 
York.  New  York,  from  which  he  received  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Science  In  electrical  engi- 
neering In  December  1929. 

Between  January  and  June  1930  he  had 
submarine  training  at  the  Submarine  Base. 
New  London,  Connecticut,  and  afterwards 
served  consecutively  In  the  USS  S-9  and  the 
USS  S-48.  From  July  1933  until  April  1935  he 
was  attached  to  the  Office  of  the  Inspector  of 
Naval  Materiel,  Philadelphia.  Pennsylvania. 
Sea  duty  aboard  the  USS  NEW  MEXICO  fol- 
lowed, and  when  detached  from  that  battle- 
ship In  the  fall  of  1937,  he  assumed  com- 
mand of  the  USS  PINCH  on  the  Asiatic  Sta- 
tion, commanding  her  until  later  that  year 
when  he  was  selected  for  Engineering  Duty 
and  reported  for  duty  at  the  Navy  Yard. 
Cavlte.  Philippine  Islands. 

In  June  1939,  he  was  assigned  to  the  Bu- 
reau of  Shlpe,  Navy  Department,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.,  where  he  remained  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  World  War  XL  "For  excep- 
tionally meritorious  conduct  ...  as  Head 
of  the  Electrical  Section  of  the  Bureau  of 
Ships  .  .  ."  he  was  awarded  the  Legion  of 
Merit  on  February  7.  1946.  The  clUtlon 
follows: 

"Overcoming  tremendous  procurement  dif- 
ficulties created  by  shortages  In  materials, 
manpower  and  manufacturing  facilities  at  a 
time  when  an  unprecedented  Increase  In 
production  of  electrical  equipment  was  re- 
quired to  meet  the  needs  of  our  rapidly 
expanding  Navy.  Captain  Rickover  rendered 
Invaluable  service  In  obtaining  competent 
engineers  to  man  the  Electrical  Section,  in 
determining  the  raw  materials  required.  In 
scheduling  and  expediting  production  and  In 
providing  adequate  manufacturing  faclllUes 
for  all  electric  power  and  lighting  eqtilpment 
necessary  for  the  Navy's  shipbuilding  and 
maintenance  program.  Working  with  fore- 
sight and  ability,  he  brought  about  continual 
Improvements  In  electrical  equipment  to 
meet  the  developing  and  expanding  needs  of 
modem  naval  warfare,  thereby  contributed 
to  the  Increased  military  effectiveness  of  the 
veoaels  of  the  Fleet  and  to  the  successful 
prosecution  of  the  war." 

Between  April  and  July  1945  he  had  tem- 
porary duty  on  the  Staff  of  the  Commander, 
Service  Force,  U.S.  Pacific  Fleet,  after  which 
he  became  Industrial  Manager,  Okinawa, 
with  further  duty  as  Commanding  Officer  of 
the  Naval  Repair  Base,  Okinawa.  Here  he  was 
In  charge  of  building  the  Repair  Base  and 
facilities  to  repair  vessels  which  might  b« 
damaged  In  the  Impending  attack  on  Japan. 
"For  meritorious  service  (In  that  capacity) 
.  .  .  from  July  30  to  November  36,  1946  .  .  ." 
b«  received  a  Letter  of  Commendation,  with 
authorization   to   wear   the   Commendation 
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Ribbon,  from  the  Commander  In  Chief,  U.S. 
Pacific  Fleet. 

In  December  1945  he  reported  as  Inspector 
General,  NINETEENTH  Fleet,  with  headquar- 
ters at  San  Francisco,  California,  and  re- 
mained there  unUl  Blay  1»46.  The  NINE- 
TEENTH Fleet  was  engaged  In  'mothballlng" 
vessels  of  the  Pacific  Fleet.  He  was  then  as- 
signed to  the  Manhattan  Project  at  Oak 
Ridge,  Tennessee.  He  received  a  Letter  of 
Commendation  from  the  War  Department, 
with  authorization  to  wear  the  Oak  Leaf 
Cluster  on  his  Commendation  Ribbon.  The 
citation  follows: 

"For  outstanding  service  In  connection 
with  the  development  of  the  Atomic  Bomb  as 
Assistant  Director  of  Operations,  Manhat- 
tan District  during  the  period  June  4,  1946 
to  December  31,  1946." 

Prom  September  1947  to  February  1949  he 
had  duty  In  connection  with  nuclear  propul- 
sion In  the  Bureau  of  Ships,  Navy  DepMrt- 
ment.  He  was  then  assigned  to  the  Division  of 
Reactor  Development,  United  States  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  Washington.  D.C. 

In  July  1963  he  received  a  Gold  Star  in 
lieu  of  a  Second  Legion  of  Merit,  "For  ex- 
ceptionally merltorlus  conduct  In  the  per- 
formance of  outstanding  services  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  SUtes  as  Chief  of  the 
Naval  Reactors  Branch,  Division  of  Reactor 
Development,  United  SUtes  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  and  as  Director  of  the  Nuclear 
Power  Division  of  the  Navy  Bureau  of  Ships, 
from  March  1949  to  July  1953.  .  .  ." 
The  citation  further  states: 
"Displaying  exceptional  talents  In  the  field 
of  Mobile  Power  Reactors  and  exercising  un- 
ceasing drive  and  energy.  Captain  Rickover 
more  than  any  other  individual.  Is  respon- 
sible for  the  rapid  development  of  the  nu- 
clear ship  program.  He  has  held  tenaciously 
to  a  single  Important  goal  through  discour- 
aging frustration  and  opposition  and  has 
consistently  advanced  the  submarine  thermal 
reactor  well  beyond  all  expectations;  his  ef- 
forts have  led  to  the  laying  of  the  keel  of 
the  world's  first  nuclear  powered  ship  well 
In  advance  of  lU  original  schedule.  His  care- 
ful and  accurate  planning,  his  technical 
knowledge  and  his  ablUty  to  clarify  and  re- 
aolve  problems  arising  between  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission,  the  Bureau  of  Ships 
and  civilian  contractors,  have  proven  a  con- 
tribution of  Inestimable  value  to  the  coun- 
try's security  and  reflect  great  credit  upon 
Captain  Rickover  and  the  United  States 
Naval  Service." 

In  January  1961,  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
William  B.  Franke  presented  him  with  the 
DUtlnguUhed  Service  Medal.  The  citation 
follows  In  part:  "For  exceptionally  meritor- 
ious service  .  .  .  from  January  17.  1955  to 
January  17,  1960  whUe  In  charge  of  the  Naval 
Nuclear  Propulsion  Program  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy  and  In  the  United  States 
Atomic  Energy  Commission.  Though  Vice 
Admiral  Rickover's  skillful  technical  direc- 
tion, unusual  foresight,  and  unswerving  per- 
severance, the  United  States  has  attained  pre- 
eminence In  the  field  of  naval  nuclear  pro- 
pulsion. His  vision  in  the  training  of  the 
crews  of  our  nuclear-powered  ships,  and  his 
Insistence  on  high  engineering  standards  are 
Infiuenclng  those  who  bear  a  responsibility 
In  preparing  the  Navy  and  the  Nation  for  the 
demanding  and  exacting  trials  of  the  nu- 
clear and  missile  age.  As  a  result  of  hlB  un- 
Urlng  and  relentless  efforts,  nuclear  propul- 
sion has  provided  us  with  the  foundation  of 
the  new  Navy — nuclear-powered  submarines 
which  have  revolutionized  naval  offensive 
and  defensive  tactics  and  nuclear-powered 
surface  ships  free  to  go  anywhere  at  any 
time.  Nuclear  propulsion,  developed  under 
hla  astute  leadership,  wlU  take  place  In  his- 
tory as  one  of  the  key  developments  pro- 
foundly affecting  all  the  navies  of  the  world. 
In  addition  to  his  major  efforts  In  the  nu- 
clear propulsion  field,  Vice  Admiral  Rickover 
has  made  other  Important  contributions  tn 


the  field  of  Naval  Engineering  and  has  al- 
ways been  a  source  of  wise  counsel  In  mat- 
ters affecting  both  the  Navy  and  the  national 
Interest ..." 

"For  exceptionally  meritorious  service  .  .  . 
as  Manager,  Naval  Reactors,  Division  of  Re- 
actor Development,  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, and  as  Assistant  Chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Ships  for  Nuclear  Propulsion  from  Jan- 
uary 1961  to  January  1964  .  .  ."  he  was 
awarded  a  Gold  Star  In  Ueu  of  the  Second 
Distinguished  Service  Medal.  The  citation 
further  states:  ".  .  .  Vice  Admiral  Rickover 
exercised  dynamic  leadership  and  outstand- 
ing profeeslonal  competence  In  assuring  the 
continuing  contributions  of  a  major  element 
in  our  national  capability  to  deter  aggression. 
He  skillfully  directed  the  efforts  of  hU  staff 
toward  the  cooperative  development  of  the 
POLARIS  weapons  system  to  Ite  present  ad- 
vanced state,  with  sixteen  POLARIS  sub- 
marines now  In  acUve  service  and  twenty- 
five  more  under  construction.  In  addition, 
during  this  period,  the  nuclear-powered  sur- 
face ships,  ENTERPRISE.  LONG  BEACH  and 
BAINBRIDGE,  joined  the  Fleet.  These  ships, 
each  of  a  different  combatant  type,  ore  estab- 
lishing high  standards  for  the  new  fieet  of 
combatant  surface  ships  to  foUow.  Under 
Vice  Admiral  Rickover's  leadership,  the  cost 
of  United  States  naval  nuclear  propulsion 
plants  baa  been  lowered,  reactor  core  life  has 
been  Increased,  and  significant  Improvements 
in  simplicity  and  dependability  have  been 
achieved.  His  contributions  In  the  field  of 
civilian  reactors  have  been  important  factors 
In  the  continued  development  of  these  units. 
He  has  exerted  continued  development  of 
these  units  He  has  exerted  considerable  in- 
fluence on  the  industrial  community  In  gen- 
eral with  his  keen  insight  and  dUcemlng 
comments  on  quaUty  control  and  product 
reliability  ..."  .        ,     ^ 

On  February  1,  1964  he  was  transferred 
to  the  Retired  Urt  of  the  UJS.  Navy,  but 
continued  to  serve  In  the  United  States 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  with  additional 
duty  as  AasUtant  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Ships  for  Nuclear  Propulsion,  Navy  Depart- 
ment. Upon  the  reorganizaUon  of  the  Navy 
Department,  effective  May  1,  1966.  his  ad- 
diUonol  duty  Utle  was  changed  to  Deputy 
Commander  for  Nuclear  Propulsion,  Naval 
Ship  Systems  Command. 

In  addition  to  the  DistinguiBhed  Service 
Medal,  the  Legion  of  Merit  with  Gold  Star 
and  the  Commendation  Ribbon  with  Oak 
Leaf  Cluster.  Vice  Admiral  Rickover  has  the 
World  War  I  Victory  Medal;  the  China  Serv- 
ice Medal  (1937);  American  Defense  Service 
Medal;  American  Campaign  Medal;  Vfor\A 
War  n  Victory  Medal;  Navy  Occupation  Serv- 
ice Medal,  Asia  Clasp;  and  the  National  De- 
fense Service  Medal.  He  Is  an  Honorary  Com- 
mander of  the  MlUtary  Division  of  the  Most 
ExceUent  Order  of  the  British  Empire,  cita- 
tion for  which  foUows: 

"As  Head  of  the  Electrical  Section  of  the 
Bureau  of  Ships,  Captain  Rickover  rendered 
very  valuable  assistance  in  supplying  of  elec- 
trical eqiUpment  to  be  used  in  the  Royal 
Navy,  and  hla  cooperation,  in  placing  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Royal  Navy  resxUta  of  elec- 
trical research  and  development  In  the 
United  States  Navy,  was  one  of  the  very 
greatest  value  to  the  Admiralty." 

Admiral  Rickover  presently  resides  at  4801> 
Connecticut  Avenue.  Northwest,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  He  la  married  to  the  former  Ruth 
Dorothy  Masters  of  Washington,  D.C;  they 
have  one  son,  Robert  Masters  Rickover. 


LEGAL  SCHOLARS  OPPOSE  LOWER- 
INQ  VOTINQ  AGE  BY  STATUTE 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr,  President,  on  March 
13,  the  Senate  passed  the  so-called  "vot- 
ing rights"  bill  which  included  an  unwise 
and  unconstitutional  provision  giving  18- 


year  olds  the  right  to  vote  in  local,  State, 
and  national  elections.  Regardless  of  the 
merits  of  extending  the  franchise  to 
younger  Americans,  this  attempt  to  cir- 
cumvent the  process  of  constitutional 
amendment  is  a  dangerous  affront  to  our 
constitutional  form  of  Government.  Ex- 
pediency appears  to  have  prevailed  over 
soimd  constitutional  principles. 

I  am  encouraged  to  learn  that  several 
outstanding  legal  scholars  have  ex. 
pressed  their  opposition  to  their  provi- 
sion of  the  Voting  Rights  Act.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  a  letter  to  the  edi- 
tor of  the  New  York  Times  from  these 
distinguished  lav?yers  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Amendment  Favored  fob  Lowering 
Voting  Age 

To  the  Editor: 

As  The  Times  has  reported,  the  Justice 
Department  opposes,  as  unconstltuUonal,  the 
pending  proposal  to  lower  the  voting  age  in 
national  and  state  elections  to  18  by  statute. 

As  constitutional  lawyers — some  of  whom 
favor  and  some  of  whom  oppoae  lowering  the 
voting  age,  and  none  of  whom  counts  him- 
self a  knee-jerk  partisan  of  all  Justice  De- 
partment positions — ^we  beUeve  the  Depart- 
ment U  right  on  this  very  Important  con- 
stitutional issue.  Our  reasons  are  these: 

1.  Within  broad  limits,  the  Constitution 
leaves  states  free  to  set  quallfictalons  for  par- 
ticipation in  national  and  state  elections. 
The  limits  are  these:  Those  qualified  to  vote 
for  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  state 
legislatvire  must  be  permitted  to  vote  for 
Representatives  and  Senators. 

No  would-be  voter  can  be  excluded  from 
any  election  on  grounds  of  race  (the  15th 
Amendment)  or  sex  (the  19th  Amendment) . 
And  no  state  can  Impoee  a  poll  tax  In  any 
national  election  (the  24th  Amendment)  or, 
In  any  elecUon.  prescribe  a  voting  qualifica- 
tion so  Invidious  or  irrational  as  to  be  a 
denial  of  the  equal  protecUon  of  the  laws 
(SecOon  1  of  the  14th  Amendment). 

2.  Thoee  who  believe  Congress  can  lower 
the  voting  age  by  sUtute  sague  In  sub- 
stance that  Congress  can  declare  that  the  46 
states  with  a  minimum  voting  age  of  21  are 
denying  younger  would-be  voters  the  equal 
protection  of  the  laws. 

Reliance  Is  placed  on  Katzenbach  v.  Mor- 
gan, where  the  Supreme  Court  sustained 
a  Federal  statute  barring  states  from  deny- 
ing the  vote  to  Americans  of  Puerto  Rlcan 
origin  Uterate  In  Spanish  but  not  In  English. 
Katzenbach  v.  Morgan  makes  sense  as  part 
of  the  main  stream  of  14th  Amendment  liti- 
gation, policing  state  restrictions  on  ethnic 
minoriUes.  But  it  has  Utile  apparent  appli- 
cation to  a  restriction  affecting  all  young 
Americans  in  46  states. 

3.  There  is  a  further,  and  to  us  conclusive, 
reason  why  Katzenbach  v.  Morgan  is  un- 
avaiUng:  The  long-Ignored  Section  2  of  the 
14th  Amendment  expUcltly  recognizes  the 
age  of  31  as  a  presumptive  bench  mark  for 
entry  into  the  franchise.  It  surpasses  beUef 
that  the  Constitution  authorizes  Congress 
to  define  the  14th  Amendment's  equal  pro- 
tection clause  so  as  to  outlaw  what  the 
Amendment's  next  section  approves. 

A  statute  lowering  the  voting  age  would 
raise  the  expectaUons  of  ten  million  young 
Americans— expectations  likely  to  be  dashed 
by  a  judicial  determination  that  the  sUtute 
ia  vmconatltutional.  This  lends  point  to  the 
fact  that  when  heretofore  the  nation  de- 
cided upon  a  fundamental  change  in  the 
composition  of  the  electorate,  the  consensus 
was  embodied.  In  permanent  and  unchal- 
lengeable form.  In  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment:   One   hundred   years   ago  the    16th 
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Amendmeut.  enfranchising  blacks,  whs  added 
to  the  Constitution. 

Fifty  years  ago  the  19th  Amendment,  en- 
franchising women,  was  added  to  the  Con- 
stitutlon.  U,  In  1970.  the  nation  Is  ready  to 
welcome  into  the  political  process  Americana 
who  have  reached  the  age  of  18,  Congress 
should.  In  fidelity  to  our  constitutional  tra- 
diiions.  submit  to  the  states  for  rmtlflcatlon 
a  new  constltvitional  amendment  embodying 
that  new  consensus. 

AUXANDUt  M.   BlCKEL. 

Chaslcs  L.  Black.  Jr.. 
robebt  h.  bork. 
John  Hart  Ei  ▼. 

Louis   H.    POLLAK. 

Eugene  V.  Rostow 
New  Haven.  April   1.  1970 
(Note. — The  writers  mtt  members  of   the 
faculty  at  Tale  Law  School.) 


SUPPLY  AND  DEMAND  OF  NO.  2 
FUEL  OIL 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  on  Tues- 
day, April  7,  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Small  Business  of  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee,  impressive  testimony 
was  given  about  the  New  England  heat- 
ing oil  problem  and  the  competitive 
squeeze  of  the  east  coast  independent 
deepwater  terminal  operators. 

I  commend  to  the  particular  attention 
of  Senators  the  statement  of  Mr.  William 
P.  Kenny.  Jr.,  of  New  York,  presented  on 
behalf  of  the  Independent  Fuel  Terminal 
Operators  Association.  In  his  statement. 
Mr.  Kenny  presents  a  new — and  most 
disturbing — analysis  of  supply  and  de- 
mand for  No.  2  fuel  oil.  Using  oil  indus- 
try refining  statistics,  he  demonstrates 
that  there  has  been  and  will  be  a  steady 
decline  in  refinery  output  of  No.  2  fuel — 
home  heating — oil.  with  a  total  drop  by 
1980  of  18  to  23  percent  from  the  1968 
level.  This  will  mean  a  decline  in  produc- 
tion of  between  300.000  and  350.000  bar- 
rels per  day.  During  the  same  period  No. 
2  fuel  oil  demand  is  projected  to  increase 
steadily.  The  result  is  very  clear:  a  dan- 
gerous supply  gap  in  heating  oil  will 
appear  in  the  1970°s.  It  wiU  obviously 
have  two  effects — even  higher  prices  for 
home  heating  oil.  and  recurring  short- 
ages. Signs  of  the  gap  have  already  ap- 
peared In  certain  areas  at  certain  times 
in  the  Northeastern  States  over  the  past 
few  winters. 

Mr.  President,  the  projected  trend 
would  pose  no  problem  to  the  American 
consumer  but  for  one  fact:  the  present 
oil  import  program  prevents  Importation 
of  sufficient  No.  2  fuel  oil  to  fill  the  sup- 
ply gap. 

The  solution  is  clear  and  simple:  more 
imports  of  No.  2  fuel  oil.  which  is  cheaper 
and  in  plentiful  supply  from  overseas 
sources  such  as  the  Caribbean,  for  the 
east  coast.  The  President  could,  with  the 
stroke  of  a  pen,  amend  the  oil  import 
proclamation  to  prevent  the  disastrous 
consequences  of  the  steady  decline  in 
domestic  refinery  output  of  home  heat- 
ins  oil. 

The  majority  and  minority  of  the  task 
force  have  recommended  increased  im- 
ports, so  I  would  expect  that  a  decision 
to  head  off  this  critical  heating  oil  prob- 
lem will  be  forthcoming  in  the  near 
future. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Penny's  statement  be  print- 


ed in  the  Record,  and  call  particular  at- 
tention to  part  3.  entitled  "Supply- 
Demand  Projection." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  or  Woxiam  P.  Kenny,  J«.,  on  Be- 
HAi.r  or  THE  Independent  Fuel  Tekuinal 
Operators  Association 

Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  very  much  (or 
the  opportunity  of  appearing  before  you. 

My  name  Is  William  P.  Kenny.  Jr.  and  I  am 
President  of  the  Meenan  Oil  Company  of 
New  York.  With  me  today  are  Arthur  T. 
Soule  of  the  Patchogue  OH  Terminal  Cor- 
poration of  New  York  and  Mr.  Andrews  Nix- 
on of  the  Webber  Tanks  Company  of  Maine. 
All  of  us  are  independent  deepwater  terminal 
operators  and  we  .ire  appearing  today  on  be- 
half of  the  Independent  Fuel  Terminal  Op- 
erators Association;  Mr.  Soule  Is  President 
of  the  Association. 

Our  Association  is  composed  of  17  inde- 
pendent deepwater  terminal  operators  along 
the  East  Coast  from  Maine  to  Florida.  A 
membership  list  Is  Included  as  Attachment 
A  of  my  statement.  All  members  own  or  con- 
trol deepwater  terminal  raclUtles  capable  of 
receiving  ocean-going  tanker  shipments,  and 
none  Is  affiliated  with  a  major  oil  company. 

In  my  statement  today,  I  should  like  to 
cover  four  areas  related  to  No.  3  fuel  oil: 

First,  the  nature  of  our  business; 

Second,  the  competitive  squeeze  we  are 
experiencing; 

Third,  the  projected  supply  aqd  demand  of 
No.  2  fuel  oil;  and 

Fourth,  a  proposed  solution  to  the  East 
Coast  fuel  oil  problem. 

1.  nature    or    BUSINESS 

Our  member  companies  have  terminals 
located  In  ports  along  the  East  Coast.  Ocean- 
going tankers  dock  at  our  facilities  and  un- 
load finished  petroleum  products,  largely 
home  beating  oil.  Into  the  storage  tanks 
that  are  located  adjacent  to  the  docks.  Oil 
Is  then  customarily  pumped  or  barged  from 
these  tanks  to  smaller  terminals  at  In-land 
locations  for  further  distribution,  or  is  sold 
and  ptunped  through  a  system  or  racks  at 
our  terminal  sites  Into  tank  trucks  which 
carry  the  product  directly  to  the  consumer. 

A  deepwater  terminal  is  a  major  facility 
and  involves  a  substantial  Investment.  The 
total  investment  made  by  our  members  alone 
for  their  facilities  Is  estimated  at  more  than 
•70  million. 

We  are  wholesalers  who  buy  product  from 
refiners  and  sell  to  retail  jobbers,  dealers 
and  consumers.  In  this  Committee's  consid- 
eration of  solutions  to  the  No.  3  fuel  oil 
problem,  it  is  Important  to  realize  that  the 
marketer;  aside  from  the  major  oil  com- 
panies, who  has  facilities  to  receive  Imports 
and  can  physically  bring  No.  3  fuel  oil  from 
overseas. 

We  estimate  that  the  total  demand  for 
No.  3  fuel  oil  In  District  I.  the  East  Coast 
from  Maine  to  Florida,  is  1  million  barrels 
per  day.  More  than  half  is  consumed  In  New 
England  and  New  York  State. 

Independent  deepwater  terminal  operators 
handle  250,000  barrels  a  day  or  25 "^o  of  the 
wholesale  market.  The  remaining  75%  is 
largely  handled  by  major  oil  companies.  As 
Is  apparent,  the  major  oil  companies  enjoy 
a  dominant  position  in  the  market. 

2.  COMPrriTIVE  SQUEEZE 

The  Independent  deepwater  terminal  btisl- 
ness  has  known  better  days.  Our  period  of 
greatest  strength  was  the  decade  of  the 
1950'8.  During  that  time  the  large  Integrated 
oil  companies  produced  substantial  amounts 
of  No.  3  fuel  oil  from  their  refineries  and 
they  needed  outlets  for  this  product.  So 
they  encouraged  independent  terminal  oper- 
atofs  and  marketers  to  build  and  expand  and 


provided  us  substantial  supplies  of  product 
at  competitive  prices. 

As  independent  businessmen,  we  find  our-  . 
selves  operating  In  a  land  of  giants,  for  the 
petroleum  market  Is  truly  dominated  by  the 
largest  and  most  powerful  companies  in  the 
world.  We  welcome  competition  from  these 
giants  on  an  equal  basis.  Unfortunately,  we 
have  been  placed  at  a  severe  competitive 
disadvantage  by  the  oil  Import  controls  In- 
stituted in  1969,  which  cut  us  off  from  for- 
eign supplies:  and.  of  course,  the  majors 
control  the  domestic  supply  of  No.  3  fuel  oil. 
Thus,  our  competitive  situation  vis-a-vis  the 
majors  has  steadily  worsened,  particularly 
over  the  last  three  years  and  the  struggle 
to  remain  in  business  has  become  more 
difficult.  In  1969  even  some  of  the  strongest 
Independent  deepwater  terminal  operators 
began  to  show  significant  losses  in  their 
domestic  No.  2  fuel  operations.  Attrition  In 
our  ranks  due  to  absorption  by  major  oil 
companies  has  been  substantial,  and  was 
documented  In  our  submissions  to  the  Cab- 
inet Task  Force  on  Oil  Import  Control. 

Rather  than  take  up  the  Committee's  time 
with  a  detailed  analysis  of  our  competitive 
problems.  I  ask  your  permission  to  include 
in  the  record  copies  of  our  July  15  and  August 
15  submissions  to  the  Task  Force  which  de- 
scribe these  conditions  in  some  detail. 

The  work  of  the  Task  Force  has  given  us 
great  encouragement.  Both  the  majority  and 
minority  reports  recognize  our  competitive 
problems  and  the  need  for  Increased  im- 
ports. 

The  majority  report '  concluded  that  "Na- 
tional security  does  not  require  regulating 
import  volume  so  precisely  as  to  deprive 
buyers — Including  Independent  refiners  and 
marketers — of  significant  access  to  alternate 
bupplles"  (p.  69).  The  Report  describes  our 
problem  as  "a  competitive  squeeze  upon  in- 
dependent marketers  vis-a-vls  their  supplier- 
competitors,  th?  forward  Integrated  refiners. 
(p.77). 

The  Task  Force  rejected  a  prohibition  on 
product  imports  altogether  stating  that  this 
would  "deprive  Independent  marketers — of 
No.  3  home  heating  oil,  gasoline  and  other 
products — of  sources  that  might  otherwise 
serve  as  a  competitive  restraint  on  refineries 
integrated  forward  into  distribution."  (p.  83) 

The  minority  report  took  note  of  our 
specific  problem  and  recommended  "alloca- 
tions of  No.  2  heating  oil  Imports  for  termi- 
nal operators  in  District  I  on  a  basis  equal 
to  that  allowed  to  oil  refiners."   (p.  364). 

In  brief,  there  has  been  widespread  recog- 
nition due  in  large  measure  to  the  efforts 
of  this  Committee,  of  the  general  problem 
of  East  Coast  No.  2  fuel  oil  Imports  and  ths 
more  specific  problems  of  the  competitive 
squeeze  upon  the  Independent  deepwater 
terminal  operators. 

That  competitive  squeeze  can  be  described 
In  a  few  brief  sentences. 

1.  Although  we  have  the  physical  facilities 
to  Import  oil.  we  are  forbidden  under  the 
present  control  system  from  importing  No.  3 
fuel  oil. 

2.  We  are  forced  to  depend,  for  our  sup- 
plies of  this  product,  on  domestic  refiners, 
largely  major  oil  companies. 

3.  These  same  oil  companies  who  supply 
us  with  products  also  compete  directly  with 
us  at  the  wholesale  and  retail  level,  thus 
creating  for  us  the  classic  problem  of  com- 
peting directly  in  the  sale  of  a  product  with 
the  same  people  who  supply  us  with  that 
product. 

4.  The  major  oil  company  refiners  have 
been  cutting  back  steadily  over  the  past  few 
year*  in  supplies  made  available  to  inde- 
pendent temilua'  operators  on  long-term  (1 
year  or  n^ore;  contracts  or  at  competitive 
(i.e.  posted)  prices.  Each  year  supplies  avail- 
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able  to  ua  have  been  cut-back  over  the 
previous  year.  And  Indications  are  that  the 
Winter  of  1970-71  will  be  even  worse,  for 
even  the  few  companies  who  In  the  past  two 
years  could  be  relied  upon  for  substantial 
supplies  are  indicating  that  they  will  have 
less  product.  Their  reason  is  clear:  they  are 
producing  less  No.  2  fuel  oU  from  their  do- 
mestic refineries,  because  of  the  obvious  eco- 
nomic advantage  in  producing  more  profit- 
able products,  such  as  gasoline  and  jet  fuel. 
And  a  dangerous  supply  gap  in  home  heating 
oil  is  developing. 

Thus,  we  will  be  forced  to  reduce  our  busi- 
ness volumes  year  after  year,  to  the  point 
where  we  will  go  out  of  business,  because  it 
will  be  economically  unprofitable. 

I  might  add  that  we  do  not  blame  the 
major  oil  companies  nor  do  we  contend  they 
are  engaging  in  antl-competltive  behavior. 
They  have  simply  taken  advantage  of  a  situ- 
ation presented  to  them  by  a  United  States 
Government  control  program,  which  grants 
them,  through  an  accident  of  time,  a  sub- 
stantial competitive  advantage.  For  the  pro- 
gram gives  them  access  to  overseas  supplies 
of  No.  3  fuel  oil  and  of  crude  oil  while  it 
denies  access  to  us. 

The  Federal  Government  Is  to  blame  for 
the  current  situation,  and  the  Government 
must  provide  relief  if  competition  Is  to  be 
restored  in  the  East  Coast  No.  2  fuel  oil 
market. 

3.    SUPPl-Y-DESMND  PROJECTIONS 

Perhaps  most  disturbing  from  our  point  of 
view  as  marketers  of  No.  2  fuel  oil,  and  from 
the  point  of  view  of  consumers  of  No.  2  fuel 
oil,  have  been  projections  and  statistics  on 
No.  3  fuel  oil  supply  and  demand.  As  these 
have  come  to  light  only  recently,  I  believe 
they  will  be  of  particular  use  to  this  Com- 
mittee. 

The  November  10, 1969  Issue  of  the  author- 
itative Oil  and  Gas  Journal  projects  a  radical 
drop  In  the  yields  of  middle  distillates.  Mid- 
dle distillates  Includes  No.  2  fuel  oil  and 
dlesel  fuel.  According  to  the  Jourmtl,  this 
drop  will  primarily  be  brought  about  by  the 
installation  of  hydro-cracking  equipment. 
Hydro-cracking  equipment  enables  a  re- 
finer to  Increase  his  yields  of  gasoline  and 
Jet  fuel  from  each  barrel  of  crude  oil. 

The  projections  are  as  follows: 

CRUDE  YIELDS  OF  U.S.  REFINERIES 


No.  2  fuel  oil  supplies  will  consist  of  the 
difference  between  total  middle  distillate 
supplies  and  shipments  to  dlesel  oil  markets. 
The  following  table  indicates  production  at 
both  a  4.57.,  and  a  5.0%  dlesel  oil  growth  rate. 

ESTIMATED  DOMESTIC  MIDDLE  DISTILLATE  PRODUCTION 

IThoustnds  of  barrels  per  day| 


196t 


19M 


Gasoline.- 

M ^ 

Middle  distillatos  (No.  2  M  oil  and 

drasel  oil) 

Residual 

OUior 


4S 

52 

> 

13 

a 

15 

1 

3 

M 

17 

The  critical  figure  Is,  of  course,  the  drop  of 
distillate  yield  from  33  to  15%.  If  these  yield 
percentages  are  translated  Into  volume  fig- 
ures based  on  the  Journal's  forecast  of  17 
million  barrels  per  day  of  crude  oU  runs  in 
1980,  the  total  domestic  middle  distillate 
output  in  1980  is  shown  to  be  2.S50.000  bar- 
rels per  day.  compared  to  2.297.000  barrels 
per  day  in  1968,  an  Increase  of  only  11% 
In  production  over  the  13  year  period. 

The  critical  question  is  how  this  produc- 
tion level  compares  with  the  projected  de- 
mand for  middle  distillates  to  1980.  As  I 
have  Indicated,  the  two  components  of  the 
middle  distUlate  market  are  No.  3  fuel  oil 
and  dlesel  oil,  accounting  currently  for  two- 
thirds  and  one-third  respectively  of  the  total 
sales.  Diesel  oil  sales  have  been  growing  at 
an  average  annual  rate  of  6.7%  since  1960. 
Authoritative  projections  show  that  it  will 
grow  at  an  annual  rate  of  4.5% — 5%  over 
the  next  10  years. 

Assuming  that  dlesel  demand  wiU  continue 
to  be  met  from  domestic  soiuces.  d(Hnestio 


1980 


1968. 
amount 


Amount 


Percent 
change 


Diesels  (4.5  percent  annual 
growth) J5t 

No.  2lueloil >.M1 

Total  .  - 2;^2>^ 

Diesels  (5  percent  annual 

£'o*th) ?» 

No.  2  fuel  oil ____ 

Total 2,297 


1,282 
1,268 


69.6 
-17.7 


2.550        +11.0 


1,358 
1,192 


79.6 
-22.6 


2,550         +11.0 


As  can  readily  been  seen.  If  projected 
dlesel  oil  supplies  are  to  be  met.  No.  2 
fuel  oil  supplies  must  decline  by  18^-23% 
from  their  1968  level!  This  means  a  decline 
in  producUon  of  No.  2  fuel  oil  between 
300.000  and  350,000  barrels  per  dayl 

Whether  one  U  optimistic  or  pessimistic 
about  the  outlook  for  No.  2  fuel  oil,  we  be- 
lieve It  Is  totally  unrealistic  to  asstime  a 
decline  in  demand  of  about  one-fifth  over 
the  next  decade  when  No.  2  fuel  oil  de- 
mand has  grown  at  an  average  annual  rate 
of  more  than  1.5%  since  1960. 

According  to  our  own  forecasts — and 
those,  we  understand  of  the  major  oil  com- 
panies—heating oil  demand  wlU  grow  at  the 
rate  of  1.5  "ii  to  2-:^  per  year  for  the  next  10 
years,  given  moderate  Increases  in  promo- 
Uonal  sales  and  technical  efforts.  If  these 
efforts  are  stenped  up.  we  project  a  greater 
increase  in  demand.  Even  a  relatively  pes- 
simistic forecast  contained  in  Energy  Out- 
look for  1980  by  the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank, 
predicU  no  perceptible  decline  from  the 
present  level  of  sales. 

Moreover,  neither  the  Chase  forecast  nor 
our  own  forecast  have  tried  to  quantify  the 
impact  of  one  new  factor  which  could 
cause  a  much  sharper  increase  In  demand 
for  No.  2  fuel  oil.  I  refer  to  the  growing  pub- 
lic demand  for  mwe  stringent  air  pollution 
controls.  No.  3  fuel  oil  has  an  extremely  low 
sulphur  content,  and  may  be  increasingly 
used  as  a  partial  substitute  for  higher-sul- 
phur heavy  residual  fuel.  In  fact,  within  the 
last  month  Con  Edison  of  New  York  put  out 
a  bid  for  1.5  million  barrels  of  No.  3  fuel. 
In  this  particular  Instance,  there  was  sim- 
ply not  enough  supply  available  to  meet 
Con  Edison's  request,  but  should  such  re- 
quests become  general,  the  overall  demand 
projected  for  No.  2  ftiel  will  surely  be  sharp- 
ly hlghw  than  outlined  In  the  above  tables. 

Turning  back  now  to  the  basic  supply- 
demand  projections  outlined  In  the  Oil  A 
Gas  Journal  study,  we  can  see  that  perhaps 
the  most  significant  factor,  certainly  that 
of  more  immediate  concern,  is  the  fact  that 
this  forecast  has  become  a  reality  in  the 
No.  3  fuel  oil  markets  of  the  Northeast. 
Domestic  refineries  are  already  demon- 
strating increasing  difficulty  in  keeping  up 
with  distillate  demand.  For  example,  in  the 
first  11  months  of  1968  compared  to  the 
same  period  In  1969,  distUlate  oil  demand 
rose  by  2.8%,  while  the  domestic  refinery 
yield  of  dlBtUlatea  dropped  by  Vi  of  1% 
(23.8%  to  23.3%  of  total  refinery  rtins). 
This  amounted  to  a  drop  in  total  ou^ut  of 
3.675,000  barrels  from  1968  to  1969.  Even 
more  significant  is  that  a  similar  drop  In 
yield  has  occtirred  In  each  of  the  last  S 
years. 

One  example  of  the  continuing  Increase 
In  demand  for  No.  3  fuel  oil  in  the  Northeast 
Is  the  fact  that  In  New  England,  an  area  of 
high  demand,  the  number  of  newly  con- 


structed one-family  homes  burning  oil  went 
from  28%  in  1967  to  33%  in  1968. 

As  this  Committee  knows,  the  U.S.  oil  re- 
fliiing  industry  U  on  record  as  opposing  the 
need  for  imports  of  No.  3  fuel  oil  on  the 
grovmds  that  the  product  Is  produced  in  suf- 
ficient quantities  from  domestic  sources.  The 
projections  and  the  facts  of  the  market  to- 
day, do  not  support  that  contention. 

As  marketers  of  No.  2  fuel  oil,  and  as  busi- 
nessmen whose  survival  depends  on  a  steady 
substantial  supply  of  that  product,  we  are 
deeply  concerned.  This  is  not  a  matter  of  a 
problem  10  years  from  now;  it  is  a  matter 
that  is  affecting  us  today  and  we  believe  it's  a 
matter  with  which  this  Commltee  should  also 
be  concerned.  For,  if  the  change  in  refining 
yftlds  projected  by  the  Oil  &.  Gas  Journal  are 
approximately  correct,  a  major  supply  gap  in 
home  heating  oil  supplies  will  develop  during 
the  1970s. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  make  it  clear 
that  while  this  data  has  and  is  resulting  In 
a  squeeze  today  on  deepwater  terminal  oper- 
ators, the  real  squeeze — the  squeeze  that  this 
Committee  should  be  most  concerned  with — 
is  the  squeeze  that  is  going  to  occur  for  con- 
sumers in  the  Northeast.  As  you  know,  the 
majority  of  homes  In  the  Northeast  use  No.  3 
fuel  oil.  If  supplies  of  this  fuel  are  not  avail- 
able, the  home-owner  will  have  to  convert 
his  heating  system  to  other  energy  sources. 
That  means,  since  natural  gas  is  already  in 
short  supply,  that  conversion  will  have  to  be 
made  to  electric  heat.  The  initial  installa- 
tion in  each  case  will  represent  a  major  cap- 
ital expenditure  by  consumers  and  the  day- 
to-day  operating  cost  of  heating  homes  will 
be  substantially  higher  than  costs  today  for 
heating  with  No.  2  fuel  oil. 

Olven  these  facts,  we  are  faced  with  two 
choices: 

A.  Continuing  upward  movement  of  No.  2 
fuel  oil  prices  as  supply  falls  to  keep  up  with 
demand,  with  continued  attrition  in  the 
ranks  of  independent  marketers;  or 

B.  Increased  Imports  of  No.  2  fuel  oil  from 
lower  cost  sources,  with  provision  that  ample 
supplies  be  made  available  to  Independent 
marketers. 

4.   FBOPOSaX. 

The  Independent  Fuel  Termination  Opera- 
tors Association  favors  the  second  alterna- 
tive— a  system  which  would  provide  regular 
substantial  access,  on  a  continuing  basis,  to 
Independent  deepwater  terminal  operators 
of  supplies  of  No.  2  fuel  oil  from  overseas. 

We  are  prepared  to  accept  the  Judgment  of 
both  the  majority  and  minority  of  the  Task 
Force  that  complete  decontrol  is  desirable. 
And  we  have  taken  no  position  between  the 
tariff  proposal  of  the  majority  and  the  quota 
proposal  of  the  minority.  We  leave  that  basic 
decision  to  others. 

However,  we  believe  that  under  either  pro- 
posal a  workable  system  can  be  evolved  to 
provide  a  greater  measure  of  competition 
and  arrest,  and  even  reverse,  the  price  escala- 
tion of  No.  2  fuel  oU  that  has  occiured  over 
the  past  six  years. 

If  the  quota  system  is  retained,  we  propose 
that  allocations  of  No.  2  fuel  oU  be  given  to 
Independent  deepwater  terminal  operators 
on  the  basis  of  a  percentage  of  their  qualify- 
ing terminal  inputs  with  no  quantitative 
ceiUng  established.  We  suggest  that  30%  of 
our  terminal  Input  would  be  a  workable  level. 
Olven  the  statistics  I  have  cited  above,  30% 
of  our  business  would  amoimt  to  Imports  of 
75,000  to  100,000  barrels  per  day  into  Dis- 
trict I. 

This  level  would  enable  tis  to  compete  on 
a  more  equal  basis  with  the  major  oil  com- 
panies who  already  have  access  to  overseas 
supply  of  oil  and,  most  important,  wotild 
reetilt  In  the  Introduction  of  increased 
amotmte  of  No.  2  fuel  oU  directly  Into  the 
East  (Toast  market  to  fill  the  supply  g^)  I 
have  outlined  above. 

If  the  Independent  terminal  operator's  po- 
sition is  strengthened,  that  Is,  at  the  whole- 
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sale  level,  the  position  of  the  independent 
retailer  rurther  rorward  in  the  marlcet  will 
also  be  strengthened.  For  the  forward  mar- 
keters who  are  also  competing  with  the  major 
oil  companies  can  avail  themselves  of  alter- 
native sources  of  supply,  and  they  will  no 
longer  be  forced,  as  they  have  been  Increas- 
ingly  in  the  past  few  years,  to  rely  on  the 
major  oil  companies  alone  for  their  products. 

If  a  tariff  system  Is  adopted  we  strongly 
lu-ge  that  the  tariff  on  No.  2  fuel  be  estab- 
lished at  a  level  which  permits  importation 
cf  product,  to  flu  the  projected  supply  gap. 
As  the  Committee  may  have  noted,  we  be- 
lieve that  the  level  of  $1.55  per  barrel  on 
finished  product  recommended  by  the  Task 
Force  will  not  only  prohibit  any  imports,  but 
will  actually  result  in  price  increases  in  the 
domestic  market.-  We  estimate  that  a  tariff 
level  of  t84  per  barrel  could  result  in  a 
consumer  price  reduction  of  1  cent  per  gal- 
lon and  therefore  we  would  support  the  adop- 
tion of  a  tariff  on  No.  2  fuel  oil  at  this  level. 

Mr.  Chairman,  again  we  appreciate  the  op- 
portunity to  appear  before  you  and  are  most 
grateful  for  the  effort  which  you  and  the 
members  of  your  Committee  have  made  to- 
ward a  solution  of  the  East  Coast  heating 
oil  problem.  We  hope  that  a  solution  wUl  be 
forthcoming  soon,  for,  along  with  the  con- 
sumers of  the  Northeast,  we.  as  independent 
businessmen  have  been  going  through  a  diffi- 
cult period.  Unless  relief  comes  and  comes 
soon,  our  segment  of  the  industry  will  dwin- 
dle and  be  phased  out  of  existence  as  a  com- 
petitive force. 

Mbmbeks    or    Inocpendent    Fuel    Terminal 

OPESATOaS    ASaOCtATION 

Belcher  Oil  Company.  Miami.  Florida. 

Burns  Brothers  OH  Company.  Brooklyn 
New  York 

Clrlllo  Brothers  Petroleum.  Bronx,  New 
York. 

Colonial  Oil  Industries.  Savannah, 
Georgia. 

Deepwater  Oil  Terminal.  Qulncy.  tlassa- 
chusetts. 

Eastern  Seaboard  Petroleum  Co..  Jackson- 
ville. Florida. 

Olbbs  OH  Company.  Revere.  Massachusetts. 

Meenan  OH  Company.  New  York,  New 
York. 

Northeast  Petroleum  Corporation.  Boston. 
Klassachu  setts. 

NorthvUle  Dock  Corporation.  NortbvlUc, 
L.I.,  New  York. 

Patchogue  OH  Terminal.  Brooklyn.  New 
York. 

Ross  Terminal  Corporation.  Bayonne,  New 
Jersey. 

Seaboard  Enterprises.  Boston.  Massachu- 
setu. 

Tappan  Tanker  Terminal.  Hastings-on- 
Hudson.  New  York. 

Union  Oil  Company.  Revere.  Massachu- 
aetu. 

Webber  Tanks.  Bucksport.  Maine 

Wyatt  Coal  and  OH  Company.  New  Haven 
Connecticut. 


TO   Task   FoacE 


COMMEKrrS    ON    Appkmoix    L 
Rkpokt 

The  discussion  in  Appendix  L  U  quite 
general  and  un^>eclflc.  and  does  not  arrive 
at  any  Arm  conclusions;  almost  no  factual 
data  Is  provided  to  support  the  general  ob- 
servations. In  large  part,  the  Appendix  raises 
a  number  of  questions. 

It  does,  however,  make  a  number  of  obser- 
vations that  support  the  position  taken  by 
East  Coast  Independent  deepwater  terminal 
operators: 

1  On  the  question  of  Inadequate  supplies 
to  Independent  deepwater  terminal  operator*, 
the  Appendix  states  that  this  matter  may 


-  Attachment  C  contains  Comments  on 
Point  15  of  the  Appendix  submitted  by  Sec- 
retary Sbultz  to  the  Senate  Antl-truat  Com- 
mittee on  March  3. 1970. 


reflect  the  fact  that  'the  prices  at  which  re- 
Hners  are  prepared  to  sell  and  those  at  which 
large  termlnnl  operators  expect  to  buy,  dif- 
fer." (pp.  315-316). 

2.  Wholesale  prices  have  been  going  up  In 
New  England  In  recent  years  (p.  316).  More 
particularly,  that  "the  disappearance  of  a  sea- 
^nal  pattern  .  .  .  would  change  the  effective 
supply  price  enjoyed  by  many  of  the  ter- 
minals .  .  .".  "Similarly  .  .  .  distress  product 
■sales  may  have  become  less  Important"  .lud 
"a  permanent  reduction  in  the  frequency  of 
distress  sales  would  tend  to  raise  average 
supply  price  to  Northeastern  independent 
marketers  in  particular. '  tp.  317) . 

3.  The  Import  quota  system  has  had  an 
adverse  effect  on  the  Northeast.  "No.  2  fuel  oil 
is  probably  In  artificially  short  supply  in  the 
Northeast  relative  to  the  rest  of  the  country 
becMUse  the  quotas  have  had  their  greatest 
effect  there."  (p.  318).  This  has  reflections  in 
prices  in  the  Northeast.  "There  seems  to  be 
general  agreement  that  with  free  importa- 
tion. No.  2  fuel  oil  would  retail  for  about 
three  cents  per  gallon  (about  17  percent) 
less  In  New  England  than  it  now  does  .  . 
In  a  basic  long-run  sense,  fuel  prices  are  now 
higher  In  the  Northeast,  relative  to  what  they 
might  be.  than  Is  the  case  In  other  fuel  oil 
consumer  areas."  (p.  318) . 

4.  There  Is  evidence  that  the  Integrated 
oil  companies  may  be  in  a  position  to  force 
a  price  "squeeze"  on  independent  terminal 
operators.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  freer 
importation  of  fuel  oil  would  make  a  squeeze 
less  likely."  (p.  319).  This  Is,  in  part,  possible 
because  "The  Import  quota  system  certainly 
does  make  independent  distributors  more 
dependent  on  refiner-competitors  becaiue  it 
cuts  off  foreign  alternative  sources  of  sup- 
ply .  .  ."  (p.  319). 

5.  The  discussion  is  inconclusive  on  the 
question  of  whether  independents  are  dis- 
appearing, but  It  is  not,  to  the  extent  that 
disappearances  have  taken  place,  due  to  fail- 
ures, but  to  acquisitions.  "The  long-term 
rise  in  percentage  margins  does  not  suggest 
that  disappearance  would  be  due  to  failures." 

Comments  on  Point  No.  15  or  the  Appendix 
TO  SacBTTAay  Shultz'  Statement  to  the 
Senate  Subcommittee.  Ma>ch  3.  1970 
Point  No.   15  deals  with  a  relatively  sec- 
ondary issue  in  a  memorandum  circulated  by 
the   Independent   Fuel    Terminal    Operators 
Association  namely,  that  the  tariff  levels  on 
No.  2  fuel  oil  recommended  by  the  Task  Force 
are  so  high   as  to.   In   effect,   encourage  an 
increase  in  the  price  of  No.  2  fuel  oil  In  New 
England. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Appendix  dis- 
cussion does  not  effectively  deal  with  the 
central  issue:  that  the  level  of  proposed  tariff 
Is  so  high  aa  to  prohibit  the  Importation  of 
No.  2  fuel  oil  Into  the  United  States  under 
present  (and  foreseeable)  circumstances. 
This  is  the  central  point  that  has  to  be  made, 
for  It  is  only  through  permitting  such  impor- 
tation to  some  degree  that  adequate  supplies 
can  be  made  available  in  the  northeastern 
United  States  and  that  supplies  of  No.  2  fuel 
oil  can  be  made  available  to  Independent  dis- 
tributors who.  alone,  have  the  potential  for 
maintaining  competition  vls-a-vls  the  Inte- 
grated companies.  This  being  the  case,  the 
Independent  Fuel  Terminal  Operators  Asso- 
ciation m  their  memorandum,  pointed  to  the 
danger  that  a  shutting  off  of  imports  of  No.  2 
fuel  oil  would  reduce  the  degree  of  effective 
competition  as  well  as  supplies  available  and 
that  the  combination  of  these  two  factors 
would  tend  to  induce  an  increase  in  price. 

The  dlsctisslon  of  Point  No.  16  of  the  Ap- 
pendix thus,  in  a  sense,  sets  up  a  straw  man 
and  falls  to  deal  with  the  substantial  Issue 
which  is  the  fatct  that  the  recommended  tariff 
would  effectively  bar  imports  of  No.  2  fuel 
oil.  Nor  does  the  discussion  under  Point  No. 
15  gainsay  the  contention  in  the  Independ- 
ent Fuel  Terminal  Operators  A&sociation 
memorandum  that  the  net  effect  could  very 


well  be  a  rise  in  prices.  The  following  specific 
comments  on  the  Appendix  discussion  of  this 
question  should  be  noted: 

1.  The  Appendix  asserts  that  the  domestic 
price  of  No.  2  fuel  oil  is  determined  by  do- 
mestic cost  factors  alone,  and  that  the  ability 
to  import  lower  priced  No.  2  fuel  oil  "results 
not  In  a  lowering  of  the  domestic  price,  but 
In  unearned  'rents'  to  the  few  historical  im- 
porters now  permitted  to  import  No.  2  fuel 
oil."  The  Appendix  concludes  that,  since  the 
domestic  price  of  No.  2  is  Independent  of  the 
price  of  No.  2  Imports  "under  the  present 
quota  system."  a  higher  tariff  could  not  affect 
domestic  price. 

These  comments  on  the  Appendix,  If  any- 
thing, underscore  the  importance  of  modify- 
ing the  oil  Import  control  system  to  bring 
about  greater  competition  through  Increased 
Imports  of  No.  2  fuel  oil.  We  agree  that  the 
.small  volume  of  Imports  permitted  entry  now 
have  little  effect  on  domestic  prices.  But,  If 
a  low  tariff  were  set  on  No.  2  importe,  then 
independent  deepwater  terminal  operators 
would  be  in  a  position  to  provide  competition 
to  the  integrated  oil  companies.  Clearly,  the 
integrated  companies  are  not  responsive  to 
supply  and  demand  factors  In  their  pricing 
policies  on  No.  2.  The  only  way  to  resolve  the 
problem  Is  to  provide  them  with  competition. 
The  Implications  of  the  Appendix  discus- 
sion seems  to  be  that  such  competition  can 
never  be  forthcoming,  but  this  Is  clearly  not 
so.  What  the  discussion  indicates  Is  a  need 
to  revise  the  present  quota  system  to  provide 
an  opportunity  for  Independent  distributors 
to  acquire  adequate  supplies  of  imported  No. 
2  fuel  oU  at  low  prices.  The  fact  remains 
that,  under  the  tariff  proposal  of  the  Task 
Force,  the  supply  of  No.  2  Imports  would  be 
reduced  and.  more  important,  the  integrated 
companies  would  enjoy  the  certainty  of  pro- 
tection of  their  price  levels  accorded  to  them 
by  an  established  government  decision  to 
maintain  higher  tariffs  on  No.  2  Imports. 

Under  the  present  quota  system,  there  al- 
ways exisu  the  uncertainty  that.  If  they 
raise  prices,  increased  quotas  would  be  given 
to  Independent  distributors;  whereas,  under 
a  high  tariff  system  that  uncertainty  would 
be  removed  and  the  integrated  companies 
would  be  freer  to  maximize  their  proflu  with- 
out the  danger  of  sanctions.  What  this  dis- 
cussion poinu  to  cleariy  Is  (1)  that  there  Is 
a  need  to  revise  the  program  and  (2)  that 
the  revision  proposed  by  the  Task  Force  re- 
port would  not  serve  to  accomplish  the  pub- 
lic policy  objectives  that  are  desired. 

2.  The  Appendix  discussion  notes  that  the 
proposed  tariff  on  crude  oU  Imports  would 
"tend  to  lower  the  domestic  price  of  No.  2 
fuel  oU  by  reducing  the  cost  to  refiners  of 
domestic  crude  oil." 

Given  the  pricing  behavior  of  the  Inte- 
grated companies,  discussed  above,  there  Is 
no  a  priori  reason  to  assume  that  the  result 
envisaged  by  the  Appendix  would  in  fact  take 
place.  Nor  does  the  historical  record  support 
such  a  conclusion:  one  need  only  examine 
the  time  series  data  on  prices  for  No.  2  and 
crude  oU  to  see  that  there  is  little  correla- 
tion between  the  two. 

3.  The  Appendix  discussion  notes  that  the 
proposed  tariff  on  No.  2  was  designed  to 
achieve  two  objectives,  first,  the  retention 
of  refining  capacity  in  the  United  States  and. 
second,  "keeping  the  cost  of  product  Imports 
low  enough  to  exert  some  competitive  pres- 
sures In  the  domestic  market  and  aid  In 
relieving  temporary  shortages."  Setting  aside 
the  fact  that  the  second  objective  noted 
seems  to  contradict  the  observation  earlier 
in  the  discussion  that  Imports  do  not  seem 
to  have  any  significant  effect  on  the  do- 
mestic price  of  No.  2  fuel  oU,  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  Appendix  discussion  seems  to 
have  second  thoughts,  at  this  point,  about 
Its  own  proposed  tariff  level.  It  notes  that 
achieving  this  second  objective,  "requires  a 
much  finer  tariff  adjustment"  and  that  the 
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Task  Force  recommendation  was  only  "tenta- 
tive". Apparently,  the  recommended  tariff 
level  may.  after  all,  be  too  high  to  permit 
imports  to  enter  the  country  and  to  allow 
them  to  exercise  a  beneflclent  effect  on 
prices  and  avaUablUtles  of  supply.  We  are 
left  then  at  the  end  of  the  discussion  with 
the  same  problem  with  which  we  started :  the 
Task  Force  recommendation  of  a  tariff  level 
on  No.  2  fuel  oU  Import*  too  high  by  the  test 
of  what  Is  required  In  terms  of  the  public 
policy  objectives  desired.  In  fact,  we  are  told 
In  the  very  last  sentence  that  the  gradtial 
phase-out  of  the  historical  product  import 
quotas  "should  be  sufficient"  to  prevent  any 
significant  shortages  or  price  rises  (sic!)  with 
respect  to  No.  2  oU  due  the  Institution  of 
the  tariff  system  recommended  by  the  Task 
Force. 

What  emerges  from  this  discussion  are  the 
following  two  conclusions:  one,  the  existing 
quota  system  which  is  not  allowed  to  affect 
the  price  of  No.  2  fuel  oil  must  be  revised; 
and,  two,  the  tariff  proposal  of  the  Task  Force 
Is  not  a  solution  to  the  price  problem  and  in 
fact  may  aggravate  It.  We  are  faced  then,  as 
the  Task  Force  was.  with  three  alternatives: 
one.  modification  of  the  quota  system;  two, 
the  substitution  of  the  tariff  system  for  the 
quota  system;  or  three,  substitution  of  an 
auction  system  for  the  quota  system. 

The  substitution  of  an  auction  system  can 
be  rejected  for  the  reasons  spelled  out  In  the 
Task  Force  Report,  namely,  that  It  would 
provide  a  means  for  the  Integrated  oil  com- 
panies, who  have  substantial  financial  re- 
sources and  have  a  market  strategy  which 
they  wish  to  pursue,  to  bid  away  supplies  of 
imported  oil  from  independent  marketers. 
The  fact  that  Integrated  oil  companies  have 
a  market  strategy  with  regard  to  No.  2  fuel 
oil  has  been  amply  discussed  In  the  submis- 
sions to  the  Task  Force  of  the  Independent 
Fuel  Terminal  Operators  Association.  Their 
Implementation  of  that  strategy  is  also  evi- 
dent from  their  price  behavior:  evidence  of 
this  can  be  found  In  the  fact  that  they  appear 
never  to  be  short  of  No.  2  fuel  oil  and  are 
able  to  market  It  even  when  independent 
marketers  cannot  economically  procure  No.  2 
fuel  oil  In  the  Gulf  for  delivery  to  New 
England  destinations. 

The  independent  terminal  operators  have 
no  a  priori  preference  between  a  tariff  sys- 
tem and  a  revised  quota  system  as  long  as 
each  permits  the  entry  of  sufficient  No.  2 
fuel  oil  Imports  at  a  low  enough  price  (in- 
cluding tariff)  so  that  they  can  continue  to 
perform  their  hUtorlc  function  as  competi- 
tive marketers  of  this  product  to  the  consum- 
er. A  revised  quota  system  however  can  be  a 
more  selective  instrument  in  that  it  can 
permit  making  sufficient  supplies  of  No.  2 
fuel  oil  imports  available  to  Independent 
deepwater  terminal  operators  without  neces- 
sitating a  wholesale  change  In  the  pattern 
of  domestic  production  and  importation  of 
No.  2  fuel  oil.  In  this  respect,  a  revision  in 
the  quota  system  that  provides  allocations 
In  sufficient  quantities  for  Independent  deep- 
water  terminal  operators  would  minimize 
the  disturbances  that  would  result  in  terms 
of  the  objective,  spelled  out  in  the  Appen 
<Us,  of  preventing  "exj^rt"  of  significant  re 
fining  capacity. 
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PISH  FARMING 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
Roy  Prewitt,  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the 
fish-farming  business  in  Arkansas,  has 
written  an  article  for  the  American  Fish 
Farmer,  which  I  believe  will  be  of  great 
interest  to  the  Members  of  this  body. 
Fish  fanning  is  developing  satisfactorily 
and  holds  much  promise,  not  only  in  sup- 
plying the  needed  protein  for  the  diet  of 
our  people,  but,  also,  in  giving  opportu- 


nities to  farmers  who  produce  them. 
Some  10  years  ago,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment invested  a  relatively  small  amount 
in  an  experiment  station  in  Arkansas, 
and  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  investment 
wUl  be  extremely  profitable  to  the  com- 
munity as  a  whole  and  the  businesses  di- 
rectly involved. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
marks be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Rambling   Along 
(By  Roy  Prewitt) 

An  ancient  recipe  for  preparing  rabbit  stew 
was  prefaced  with  "First  catch  the  rabbit." 
For  more  years  than  I  like  to  remember  I 
have  been  saying  all  over  this  land,  in  es- 
sence, the  same  thing  about  fish  in  ponds. 

Man  has  always  been  Intrigued  with  ways 
and  means  of  catching  fish,  but  curiously 
enoufch,  he  has  made  little  progress  in  the  art 
and  science  since  the  dawn  of  history.  There 
Is  evidence  that  primitive  man  used  nete 
and  traps  remarkably  similar  to  those  being 
used  today. 

In  a  speech  1  gave  In  St.  Louts  in  the  early 
1960's,  I  stated  that  the  only  worthwhile 
improvement  in  the  past  500  years  was  the 
development  of  nylon,  but  that  this  had 
been  the  result  of  a  chemist's  dream — who 
was  not  thinking  of  catching  fish,  but  rather 
of  women's  legs.  In  the  same  speech.  I  used 
the  sentence  "We  are  still  using  the  same 
methods  of  harvesting  fish  that  Christ  saw 
when  He  went  down  to  the  Sea  of  OallUee." 

I  was  widely  quoted  alter  the  speech  and 
shortly  thereafter  Donald  McKernan,  Chief 
of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries 
used  the  quote  and  added  ".  .  .  and  It  was 
old  then." 

About  the  same  time  I  found  myself  as  the 
only  fish  farmer  in  attendance  at  a  fish  farm- 
ing seminar  on  the  campus  at  the  University 
of  Michigan  at  Ann  Arbor  and  was  ques- 
tioned by  others  In  attendance — who  were 
mostly  scientists  interested  In  fish  farm- 
ing— as  to  why  Arkansas  farmers  had,  in  the 
main,  quit  growing  buffalo  fish  when  the 
market  demand  was  good  and  the  price  was 
higher  than  that  of  most  ocean  fish.  I  tried 
to  explain  but  without  much  success. 

MECHANIZATION   IS   KEY 

During  the  course  of  the  seminar,  a  film 
was  shown  on  buffaloflsh  being  harvested 
from  an  Arkansas  pond.  The  water  had  been 
pulled  down  in  a  catch  basin  and  a  seine 
powered  by  men  pulled  the  fish  to  the  bank 
where  they  were  lifted  In  dlpnets  to  a  wash 
tub.  Then,  two  farmers  started  up  the  levee 
bank  with  the  tub.  The  bank  was  slippery — 
as  all  pond  banks  are  after  the  water  has  been 
lowered — and  for  each  two  feet  the  men 
stepped  they  vrould  slip  back  one.  When  they 
were  about  half  way  up  the  bank  I  had  the 
film  stopped  and  told  the  sclentlste  that 
they  had  just  witnessed  why  so  many  Ar- 
kansas farmers  had  quit  growing  buffalofish. 

I  pointed  out  that  the  fish  were  being  grown 
on  Idle  Isold  on  rice  farms  which  were  the 
most  highly  mechanized  farms  in  the  world — 
that  farmers,  accustomed  to  the  use  of 
machinery  In  all  their  work,  would  never  grow 
flsh  until  most  of  the  operation  could  be 
mechanized. 

From  that  day  untU  now,  precious  little 
progress  has  been  made  In  the  harvesting  of 
pond  flsh  by  public  agencies  while  re- 
searchers have  been  almost  wholly  concerned 
with  growing  flsh  but  not  In  catching  them. 

It  is  difficult  for  people  who  are  not  flsh 
farmers  to  understand  all  the  problems  In- 
volved in  harvesting  fi^h  from  ponds.  As  an 
example,  a  world-renowned  flsh  scientist  was 
recently  quoted  as  saying  that  farmers  could 
produce  flsh  at  far  less  cost  than  they  could 
be  harvested  from  the  sea.  "All  a  fish  farmer 


has  to  do,"  he  explained,  "Is  draw  off  the 
water  and  pick  up  the  flsh." 

I  have  tried  this  and  I  can  asstire  you  that 
It  is  Impractical  as  every  flsh  farmer  knows. 

rRENCR    rARMINC   CITED 

While  researcWng  the  llterattire  available 
on  flsh  farming  more  than  30  years  ago,  I 
found  a  book  which  described  fish  farming 
in  France  during  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. The  author  fotind  French  farmers 
growing  flsh  In  large  level  ponds  very  much 
like  the  ponds  In  the  delta  region  of  the 
lower  Mississippi  River  valley  and  the  plains 
of  Kansas.  He  noted  that  when  a  farmer 
drained  a  flsh  pond  he  had  to  know  where 
be  was  going  with  the  flsh  and  do  so  In  a 
hurry.  This  Is  about  where  U.S.  flsh  farmers 
have  been  Insofar  as  harvesting  flsh  has 
been  concerned  imtll  late  last  year.  However, 
American  flsh  farmers  have  had  more  prob- 
lems than  "going  somewhere  In  a  hurry" 
with  their  flsh.  They  have  learned  that  flsh 
lose  weight  and  deteriorate  In  quality  when 
down  in  a  sump  or  catch  basin,  and  they  have 
bad  no  way  of  knowing  with  any  amount  of 
accuracy  how  many  flsh  and  what  sizes  they 
had  imtll  all  the  flsh  could  be  harvested. 
Some  flsh  would  weigh  one  pound  while 
others  weighed  two  pounds;  some  buyers 
wanted  one  size  while  others  wanted  another 
size  which  required  grading,  always  a  costly 
and  tedious  process. 

The  power-operated  haul  seine,  developed 
by  the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries,  was 
an  improvement  to  some  extent  but  It  could 
only  be  used  efficiently  In  large,  flat  ponds 
free  of  deep  holes,  vegetation  and  obstruc- 
tions. 

Of  necessity,  such  sites  required  a  de- 
pendable and  economical  water  supply  that 
could  be  pumped  Into  the  ponds.  Under  Ideal 
conditions  the  seine  could  be  brought  to  the 
bank  with  40  or  more  thousand  pounds  of 
flsh  In  varying  sizes  but  the  farmer  still  had 
to  "go  somewhere  In  a  hurry"  with  his  flsh. 

THE    SELT-FEEDEK    AND   TKAP 

Two  things  happened  in  1969  that  appear 
destined  to  change  the  entire  concept  of 
building  flsh  ponds  and  harvesting  the  flsh 
grown  In  them.  The  first  was  the  develop- 
ment of  the  self-feeder — notably  those  de- 
veloped by  Bruce  N.  Fleming  of  Ottawa, 
Kan.,  and  Gene  Polrot  of  Golden  City,  Mo. — 
and  the  second  was  the  use  of  a  trap  device 
that  would  seem  to  have  evolved  from  a 
feeder  that  has  long  been  used  for  feeding 
land  animals. 

All  these  devices  reached  the  market  late 
last  year  and  farmers  were  quick  to  see 
their  value  and  immediately  began  to  dupli- 
cate them  when  they  found  Idle  time  on 
"rainy  days."  In  the  process,  they  were  able, 
m  many  instances,  to  Improve  and  reflne  the 
original  designs. 

It  was  the  self-feeder  that  sparked  the 
idea  of  Jim  and  Joe  Adcox  of  Tuckerman, 
Ark.,  last  October  when  they  approached  Gib 
Strainel,  at  that  time  production  manager 
of  Inland  Flsh  Farms  near  Jacksonville,  Ark., 
who  desperately  needed  to  "catch  the  rab- 
bit." Stramel  had  wrestled  with  everything 
including  the  BCF  seine  and  was  willing  to 
let  them  try.  Most  of  what  happened  Is  re- 
corded on  page  17  of  the  February  Issue  of 
this  magazine.  What  was  not  recorded  was 
the  fact  that  these  two  men,  using  wire 
traps  which  they  improvised  on  the  bank  of 
Stramel's  pond,  actually  caught  over  120,000 
pounds  of  catflsh  In  a  little  over  a  month. 
The  actual  cost  turned  out  to  be  less  than  1 
cent  a  pound. 

There  Is  nothing  new  in  the  trap  they 
used,  but  their  putting  a  "surpltis  commod- 
ity station"  In  business  for  24  hours  a  day  in 
a  trap  is  new.  When  they  began  loading  out 
big  trucks  with  flsh  every  day,  the  word 
spread.  Other  farmers  came  on  the  run  to 
see  for  themselves  and  rushed  home  to  be- 
gin fashioning  even  better  devices  for  their 
own  operations. 
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On*  farmer  wbo  callwl  me  at  the  Ume  said 
his  experlmeotal  trap  had  OUcd  up  vlth 
crapple  and  that  In  dressing  them  he  found 
their  stomachs  were  filled  vlth  catfish  feed. 
I  asked  a  prominent  fish  biologist  If  be  knew 
that  crappie  would  eat  dry  feed  and  he  told 
me  that  be  bad  been  suspecting  this  after 
having  observed  their  growth  in  catfish 
ponds. 

It  would  appear  that  all  species  of  fish  that 
will  eat  prepared  feed  can  also  be  economic- 
ally harvested  with  traps.  This  Includes  min- 
nows and  fingerllng  catfish.  Already,  traps 
are  being  designed  with  netting  cages  as  the 
final  trap  that  can  be  detached  from  the 
main  trap  and  towed  to  an  unloading  wharf 
designed  to  accommodate  large  trucks. 

Traps  are  also  being  designed  with  grader 
bars  so  that  they  can  be  adjusted  to  con- 
rol  the  sizes  of  fish  that  enter  them  and 
the  sizes  that  are  retained.  A  pump  that  la 
now  successfully  being  used  to  pump  live  fish 
from  ponds  on  the  west  coast  without  Injury 
to  the  fish  will  almost  certainly  before  long 
be  put  to  use  In  removing  fish  from  cages. 

Door*  can  be  left  open  in  these  traps  per- 
mitting the  fish  to  return  to  the  pond  when 
they  are  not  needed.  When  the  fish  are 
needed,  the  farmer  wUl  be  able  to  get  them 
out  on  demand  and  get  them  to  market  In 
an  orderly  nxanner.  His  fish  can  also  be  ware- 
housed right  In  the  pond  where  they  are 
being  grown. 

While  the  experience  with  the  trap  device 
described  in  the  February  issue  indicates 
that  catfish  feed  at  lower  temperatures  than 
blologtst«  had  generally  believed,  catching 
them  in  the  middle  of  winter  will  be  a  prob- 
lem except  in  the  lower  southern  region  ol 
the  country  until  someone  comes  up  with  an 
attractant  that  will  stimulate  feeding. 

Before  1069  ended,  it  was  found  that  crap- 
ple could  be  trapped  in  very  oold  ifater.  Not 
being  able  to  trap  fish  In  winter  should  not 
pose  too  much  of  a  problem  except  for  the 
treah  fish  markets  since  fish  can  be  processed 
and  troaen  for  the- rapidly  growing  frosen 
flah  business. 

BKTOttrnOM    UWDiaWAT 

The  Revolution  has  already  been  set  In  mo- 
tion. Farmers  are  renovating  ponds  and 
reservoirs  that  cannot  be  harvested  by  con- 
ventional methods  and  preparing  to  stock 
them  with  fish.  This  Is  now  beginning  to 
happen  all  over  the  nation  and  plans  are 
being  made  to  Impound  water  In  valleya 
everywhere. 

I  believe  good  fresh  water  fish  will  be 
grown  In  all  the  rural  area*  of  this  nation 
within  the  next  five  years.  In  the  next  Issue 
I  will  dlactiss  in  this  column  how  ponds 
should  be  constructed  and  the  problems  that 
can  be  expected  to  arise. 


WISCONSIN   PROCLAIMS    APRIL   22. 
1970,      -QUEEN    ISABELLA    DAY" 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday. April  22.  marked  the  519th  an- 
niversary of  the  birth  of  Queen  Isabella, 
the  Spanish  Queen  who  was  singularly 
responsible  for  the  historic  Journey  of 
Christopher  Columbus.  Queen  Isabella's 
tremendous  Insight,  her  willingness  to 
listen  to  the  preposterous  claims  of  the 
Venetian  explorer,  and  her  courageous 
decision  to  finance  his  voyage  have 
earned  her  a  deserved  place  in  our  his- 
tory. Certainly  this  country  owes  her  a 
substantial  debt  of  gratitude. 

Mr.  President,  the  SUte  of  Wisconsin 
has  recognised  the  importance  of  April 
22  as  the  birthday  of  this  famous  Span- 
ish Queen,  and  has  proclaimed  April  23. 
1970.  to  be  "Queen  Isabella  Day.-  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  proclama- 


tion issued  by  the  Governor  of  Wiscon- 
sin be  printed  in  the  Rccou. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  procla- 
mation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRO,  as  follows: 

A  Pboclamatiom 

Whereas.  April  22.  1970  marks  the  9I0th 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Queen  Isabella, 
dynamic  Castilllan  queen,  who  through  her 
faith  and  confidence  In  Christopher  Colum- 
bus, gave  the  civilized  world  a  new  dimen- 
sion: and 

Whereas,  Queen  Isabella,  wife  of  Ferdi- 
nand of  Aragon.  by  her  support  of  Columbus 
In  his  plans  for  exploration,  earned  for  her- 
self a  unique  place  In  the  history  of  Western 
civilization:  and 

Whereas,  In  her  own  time.  Isabella  was  a 
queen  noted  for  clear  Intellect,  energy,  vir- 
tue and  patriotism:  and 

Whereas,  the  qualities  of  confidence  in  the 
future,  spirit  of  adventure  with  a  purpose 
and  sacrifice  in  the  cause  of  human  progress 
exhibited  by  Queen  Isabella  are  character- 
istics worthy  of  emulation  in  ouKtwentieth 
century  era  of  exploration; 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Warren  P.  Knowlee.  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  do  hereby 
proclaim  Wednesday.  April  22,  1B70,  as 
"Queen  Isabella  Day"  In  Wisconsin,  and  urge 
all  citizens,  schools,  historical  and  other  In- 
terested organizations  to  stiltably  observe 
this  significant  event  In  the  history  of  the 
world. 

In  testimony  whereof.  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  the  Great  Seal  of  the 
State  of  Wisconsin  to  be  affixed.  Done  at  the 
Capitol  in  the  Ctty  of  Madison  this  four- 
teenth day  of  April  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
on*  thousand  nine  hundred  and  seventy, 
Waiuzn  p.  Knowixs, 

Governor. 


SECRETARIES  WEEK 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President.  Wed- 
nesday, April  32.  was  a  day  on  which 
millions  of  Americans  Joined  to  voice 
their  common  concern  with  one  of  the 
Nation's  most  pressing  problems,  the  pol- 
lution of  our  national  environment.  At 
rallies  throughout  the  country,  strong 
words  bewailed  the  despoiling  of  our  re- 
sources and  denounced  man  as  his  own 
enemy. 

There  was.  however,  one  occasion  to 
give  thanks  and  offer  praises,  for  April 
23  was  also  observed  as  Secretaries  Day. 
Both  in  the  United  States  and  in  Canada. 
Governors,  mayors,  and  employers  paid 
their  tribute  to  a  group  of  people  who 
make  an  active  and  positive  contribution 
to  the  education,  professional,  and  civic 
growth  of  the  community.  Organizations 
ranging  in  nature  from  advertising  as- 
sociation to  service  clubs  have  also  par- 
ticipated in  the  observance  of  this  event 
providing  publicity  and  special  programs 
to  focus  attention  on  the  role  of  the  sec- 
retary. Today,  as  Secretaries  Week  draws 
to  a  close.  I  call  upon  the  Congress  to  Join 
me  in  recognition  of  the  vital  part  played 
by  secretaries  in  government,  business, 
education,  and  the  professions. 

The  year  1970  marks  the  19ih  annual 
observance  of  Secretaries  Week,  which 
was  Initiated  Ir.  1952  by  the  National 
Secretaries  Association,  in  cooperation 
with  the  UJS.  Department  of  Commerce. 
This  year,  extra  emphasis  was  placed  on 
the  responsibilities  of  secretaries  to  their 
employers  and  their  profession.  To  this 
end.  many  have  taken  part  in  secretarial 
seminars,  providing  a  fonmi  for  consid- 


eration of  these  matters.  I  extend  my 
warmest  congratulations  to  the  National 
Secretaries  Association  for  the  successful 
completion  of  this  week  of  celebration 
and  discussion,  and  to  the  secretaries 
themselves  for  their  continued  commit- 
ment to  the  betterment  of  our  society. 


SENATOR  SPONG  STRESSES  NEED 
FOR  ONGOING  ENVIRONMENTAL 
CONCERN  IN  EARTH  DAY 
SPEECHES 

Mr,  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  it  has  been 
my  privilege  to  speak  at  four  Virginia 
institutions  of  higher  learning  this  week 
in  connection  with  programs  marking 
the  observance  of  Earth  Day. 

I  have  discussed  the  need  to  Improve 
the  quality  of  our  environment  in  talks 
at  the  University  of  Virginia,  at  Char- 
lottesville: Mary  Baldwin  College,  at 
Staunton;  Christopher  Newport  College, 
at  Newport  News,  and  Old  Dominion 
University,  at  Norfolk. 

The  resiwnse  of  the  audience  was  grat- 
ifying. The  younger  generation  is  aware 
of  the  extent  of  pollution  problems.  I 
hope,  however,  that  the  present  zeal  for 
improving  the  quality  of  our  environ- 
ment Is  not  a  passing  fad.  In  my  talks 
to  Virginia  coUege  students,  I  stressed 
that  pollution  abatement  and  control 
must  be  an  ongoing  mission.  It  has  taken 
generations  to  befoul  our  envlroimient. 
It  cannot  be  cleaned  up  with  a  wave  of 
a  wand. 

Our  knowledge  about  some  aspects  of 
pollution  is  still  primitive.  Additional  re- 
search is  necessary  if  we  are  to  develop 
the  factual  Information  necessary  to 
achieve  progress. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  my  remarks  at  a  public  seminar 
at  Old  Dominion  University  be  printed 
in  the  Rzcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

RaMSlKB  BT   \}B.  SSNATOa  WnxiAM  B. 

Bpons,  Ja. 

Our  contemporary  culture,  primed  by  pop- 
ulation growth  and  driven  by  technology, 
has  created  problems  of  environmental  deg- 
radation that  directly  affects  all  of  our 
senses.  One  doeent  need  to  be  a  scientist 
to  realize  that.  He  need  only  to  use  bis  eyes, 
ears  and  nose. 

Henry  Thoreau  foresaw  th*  trend  mora 
than  125  years  ago.  In  writing  about  ma- 
chines, he  said:  'They  Insult  nature.  Every 
machine  or  particular  application,  seems  a 
slight  outrage  against  universal  laws.  How 
many  fine  Inventions  are  there  which  do  not 
clutter  the  ground." 

Even  before  the  days  of  Thoreau  man  was 
misusing  the  environment  to  assimilate  his 
waste  products.  And  until  relatively  a  few 
years  ago.  there  was  no  evidence  of  any 
adverse  effects.  In  the  process  of  trans- 
forming matter  Into  energy  through  com- 
bustion, and  of  synthesizing  new  products 
through  chemistry,  man  has  used  the  air 
and  water  as  dumping  grounds  for  his  wastes. 
In  achieving  technological  progress  and  sci- 
entific breakthroughs,  man  has  RMdtfled  his 
environment.  At  first,  the  changes  were  in- 
significant because  there  were  no  major  con- 
centrations of  popolatlon,  and  iintamwl 
frontiers  were  abundant.  No  one  was  par- 
ticularly concerned  over  an  occasional  fish 
klU  because  another  good  stream  was  only 
a  few  miles  away.  If  smoke  from  a  factory 
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Isecame  bothersome,  It  wasn't  too  difficult 
to  escape  to  a  cleaner  area  nearby. 

In  short — man  until  very  recently  has  ac- 
cepted pollution  as  the  price  of  technological 
progress.  This  lalssez  faire  poUcy  was  ques- 
tioned only  when  the  scientific  community 
began  warning  that  man  was  pouring  wastes 
Into  the  environment  at  a  rate  faster  than 
nature  could  reprocess  them.  The  evidence 
that  man  was  exceeding  nature's  assimilative 
capacity  showed  up  In  the  form  of  polluted 
rivers,  algae-covered  lakes  and  smog-laden 
atmosphere. 

In  the  United  States  we  are  pouring  carbon 
monoxide,  sulfur  oxides  and  other  poten- 
tially dangerous  pollutants  into  the  atmos- 
phere at  a  rate  of  142  mUllon  tons  per  year. 
Our  garbage  growth  exceeds  our  popula- 
tion growth.  It  has  been  estimated  that  an 
average  of  6.3  pounds  of  solid  waste  Is  col- 
lected per  person  per  day.  That  is  more  than 
190  tons  per  year.  By  1980.  some  235  million 
people  are  expected  to  be  generating  eight 
pounds  per  person  per  day.  That  would  be 
340  million  tons  per  year.  These  figures  cover 
only  those  wastes  that  are  handled  by  col- 
lection agencies.  Overall,  the  nation  Is  gen- 
erating about  10  pounds  per  person  per  day 
ot  household,  commercial  and  industrial 
wastes.  In  addition,  about  seven  million 
motor  vehicles  are  Junked  annually  in  the 
United  States.  More  than  three-fourths  of 
them  may  be  salvaged  in  varying  degrees,  but 
the  excess  contributes  to  an  accumulation  of 
abandoned  vehicles  that  has  been  estimated 
at  from  nine  million  to  16 '/a  million. 

Even  the  oceans,  our  last  frontier,  have 
not  been  spared.  Back  In  about  1675.  the 
Governor  of  New  York,  Edmund  Andros.  is- 
sued a  decree  prohibiUng  the  dumping  of 
dirt  or  reftiae  "or  anything  to  fill  up  ye 
harbor  or  among  ye  neighbors  or  neighboring 
shores  under  penalty  of  forty  shillings." 
Nearly  300  years  later  we  are  still  having 
problems  with  the  disposal  of  the  same  type 
of  wastes,  and  we  have  essentially  the  same 
type  of  control  measures. 

Unfortunately,  the  problems  have  been 
compounded  by  the  extensive  population 
growth  extending  from  Boston  to  Norfolk, 
Because  the  land  is  covered  with  people, 
space  has  largely  been  exhausted  for  landfill 
operations.  Incineration  causes  air  pollution 
difficulties,  so  the  wastes  of  this  urban  mega- 
lopolis is  being  dumped  on  the  continental 
shelf. 

The  total  amount  of  solid  wastes  being 
dumped  into  the  ocean  from  the  New  York 
Metropolitan  region  alone,  spread  uniformly 
over  Manhattan  Island,  would  form  a  layer 
sU  Inches  thick  each  year.  Viewed  in  another 
way.  the  discharge  amounts  to  about  one  ton 
per  person  i>er  year. 

But  New  York  Un't  the  only  area  that  has 
restorted  to  sea  disposal.  The  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers recently  reported  that  22  sites  were 
used  for  waste  disposal  in  the  ocean  l^tween 
Boston  and  the  mouth  of  Chesapeake  Bay. 
A  research  oceanographer  who  testified 
before  the  Suttcommittee  on  Air  and  Water 
Pollution  only  last  month  said  "knowledge 
of  the  effects  of  these  waste  disposal  opera- 
tions on  the  ocean  is  at  best  sketchy  and 
completely  absent  for  many  areas  and  types 
of  wastes." 

It  has  been  assumed  that  materials  dredged 
from  New  York  Harbor  and  hauled  to  the 
ocean  for  dumping  consists  primarily  of 
clean  sands,  and  that  sewage  sludges  gen- 
erated at  waste  treatment  plants  Is  Just  an- 
other form  of  manure.  But  the  oceanog- 
rapher said  data  he  has  collected  indicate 
that  this  is  far  from  the  case  for  many  wastes. 
For  example,  he  said  dredged  materials  In 
many  parts  of  the  harbor  contains  large 
amounts  of  sewage  solids  and  are  soaked  with 
chemicals,  Including  petroleum  and  petro- 
chemicals. Sludges  contain  high  concentra- 
tions of  metals  known  to  be  toxic  to  marine 
organisms. 
Wastes  introduced  into  coastal  waters  may 


travel  for  long  distances.  The  expanse  of 
water  between  southern  Massachiisetts  and 
Cape  Hatteras  la  essentlaUy  a  single  unit,  and 
currents  generally  move  from  the  north  to 
the  south. 

A  little-known  provision  of  the  recently- 
enacted  Water  Quality  Improvement  Act  will 
remedy  the  situation  Insofar  as  dumping  is 
concerned  tor  the  first  three  miles  offshore. 
The  statute  requires  federal  permittees  and 
licensees  to  obtain  from  state  water  pollution 
control  agencies  a  certificate  of  reasonable 
assurance  that  they  will  not  violate  appU- 
cable  water  quaUty  standards.  It  would  seem 
desirable  to  me  to  consider  international 
agreemento  limiting  the  dumping  of  wastes. 
or  an  extension  of  our  sovereignty  further 
out  to  sea. 

Oil  spills  present  equally  serious  problems. 
In  Just  30  years,  seaborne  oil  commerce  has 
Increased  ten-fold.  Moreover,  the  size  of  tank- 
ers is  increasing  at  a  dramatic  rate.  The 
Torrey  Canyon  was  one  of  the  ten  largest 
tankers  in  the  world  three  years  ago  when 
it  went  aground  with  118,000  tons  of  crude 
oil.  Ite  size  soon  will  be  run-of-the-mUl. 
Nearly  200  unkers  of  more  than  200,000  tons 
have  been  ordered  by  shipping  companies  In 
recent  years,  and  ships  of  500,000  tons  capac- 
ity are  being  designed. 

The  pollution  potential  from  collisions  and 
accidental  groundings  are  enormous.  More- 
over, the  largest  number  of  accldento  occur 
close  to  shore  or  in  ports— areas  that  fre- 
quenUy  are  of  greatest  economic,  nutritional 
and  aesthetic  Importance  to  mankind. 

Pollution  from  shipping  is  only  part  of  the 
problem.  Offshore  drilling  rigs  also  pose  a 
threat,  as  was  dramatized  by  the  Santa  Bar- 
bara episode.  The  number  of  wells  drilled 
annually  off  the  continental  United  States 
has  more  than  doubled  in  the  past  decade. 
Exploration  la  underway  or  planned  In  waters 
off  50  countries  of  the  world. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  a  minimum  of 
a  million  tons  of  oil  a  year  is  spilled,  flushed 
or  leaked  in  oU  operations.  Half  the  sea- 
food of  the  world  comes  from  one-tenth  of 
one  per  cent  of  the  area  of  the  sea,  pri- 
marily the  coastal  areas  which  are  most  sub- 
ject to  pollution. 

These  are  the  results  of  a  society  that 
has  become  a  virtual  slave  to  technology. 
Fortunately,  an  increasingly  large  segment 
of  the  American  public  has  come  to  realize 
that  Instead  of  devoting  ourselves  exclu- 
sively to  the  development  of  new  things 
which  are  assumed  to  be  better  because 
they  are  bigger  or  operate  faster,  we  must 
consider  whether  something  new  Is  worth- 
while in  terms  of  the  total  context  of  the 
environment. 

This  will  necessitate  a  change  in  values 
by  consumers  as  well  as  the  obvious  soxirces 
of  pollution.  After  all,  productivity  is  gov- 
erned by  demand.  Many  environmental  actl- 
vlste  want  the  "good  life,"  but  they  also 
want  bigger  and  better  color  TV  sets,  more 
powerful  automobUes,  and  throw-away  pack- 
aging that  Un't  readily  degradable. 

Industry,  on  the  other  hand,  must  act  re- 
sponsibly. It  must  find  ways  of  producing 
without  polluting.  Industry  must  act  re- 
gardless of  whether  it  costs  more  and  re- 
gardless of  how  the  Increased  cost  is  ab- 
sorbed. In  the  words  of  one  corporate  exe- 
cutive, "Industry  will  adapt  voluntarily  to 
the  imperatives  of  environmental  conserva- 
tion, or  ultimately  It  wlU  be  forced  to  do 
so." 

The  country's  population  growth  and  the 
pattern  of  its  distribution  will  require 
changes  m  present-day  attitudes.  In  George 
Washington's  day  the  population  of  the 
country  was  less  than  four  million.  We 
passed  the  100  millon  mark  in  1915,  the  200 
million  mark  In  1968,  and  by  the  year  2000 
we  will  reach  300  million.  But  to  see  the 
situation  in  Its  true  perspective  one  must 
examine  where  the  growth  has  occurred.  In 
the  early  days  of  the  country  there  were  only 


about  320,000  persons  living  in  what  we 
know  as  cities.  Today,  more  than  140  mll- 
llMi  Americans — 70  per  cent  of  our  total 
population — are  crowded  on  two  per  cent  of 
the  land.  If  the  present  trend  continues  for 
another  25  years,  100  mUllon  additional  peo- 
ple will  be  stacked  on  top  of  the  140  million 
already  living  in  our  cities  and  suburbs. 

In  considering  the  nation's  population 
growth  we  must  recognize  that  quality  of 
life  is  related  to  quantity.  Man  obviously 
is  highly  adaptable.  We  have  survived  many 
environmental  changes.  But  until  we  learn 
more  about  ourselves  and  can  use  our  knowl- 
edge to  ensure  lives  of  happiness  and  ful- 
fillment for  all  our  citizens,  control  of  popu- 
lation must  be  a  high-priority  national  goal. 

We  also  must  exercise  better  management 
of  our  resources  of  land,  air  and  water.  This 
necessarily  will  Involve  more  anti-pollution 
research,  more  controls  and  more  money. 
Congress  has  been  seeking  solutions  for  sev- 
eral years  to  the  problems  Involved  in  re- 
claiming the  environment.  Admittedly,  most 
of  our  progress  has  been  achieved  in  the  past 
five  or  six  years.  The  basic  tools  for  control 
of  air  and  water  pollution  are  already  on 
the  statute  books.  They  no  doubt  will  be 
strengthened. 

For  example,  there  is  need  for  better  con- 
trols over  the  use  of  pesticides,  particularly 
the  persistent  chlorinated  hydrocarbons.  The 
present  federal  administrative  machinery  to 
abate  pollution  is  fragmented  and  should  be 
modernized.  Federal  authority  to  control 
emissions  from  motor  vehicles  should  be  ex- 
panded to  Include  other  modes  of  transpor- 
tation. 

Each  of  the  areas  I  have  discussed  today 
presents  separate  problems.  They  are  not 
simple  by  any  means.  Several  Include  highly 
complex  economic  Issues  which — if  we  are 
to  act  responsibly — must  be  taken  into  ac- 
count. 


SECRETARY   OF  DEFENSE   LAIRD 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  an  editorial 
in  the  April  22  Washington  Post,  entitled 
"Secretary  Laird  on  Strategic  Arms." 
characterizes  Secretary  of  Defense 
Laird's  address  on  Monday,  April  20,  as 
"disjointed  and  indifferently  argued."  It 
then  brings  up  specific  points  from  this 
speech  which  appear  out  of  tune  with  the 
writer's  views — but  ends  up  with  the  con- 
clusion "Secretary  Laird  has  somehow 
given  a  persuasive  arms  control  speech." 
It  is  surprising  how  a  "disjointed,  indif- 
ferently argued "  speech  can  be  described 
as  "persuasive "  unless,  perhaps,  there 
was  more  to  the  speech  than  the  Post 
editorial  chooses  to  discuss. 

From  the  phrases  "perhaps  with  less 
design"  and  "he  did  not  think  it  implied 
what  we  did,"  it  is  intimated  that  this 
speech  was  not  meant  to  be  pertinent  to 
arms  control,  but  just  turned  out  that 
way.  Rather,  the  Post  seems  to  assume 
that  the  Secretary's  speech  was  just  a 
rationale  for  current  US.  weapons  pro- 
grams. For  example,  the  Post  says  Laird's 
address — 

focused  on  the  gains  the  Soviets  have  made 
in  strategic  nuclear  weapo  iry  in  the  past 
five  years  and  concluding  from  this  the  ne- 
cessity for  our  proceeding  with  .  .  .  MIRV 
and  SAFEGUARD. 

Is  that  really  the  message  which  Sec- 
retary Laird  was  delivering?  I  submit 
that  a  much  more  pertinent  conclusion 
could  be  taken  from  the  followlag  section 
of  his  speech : 

The  Soviets  have  a  momentum  going  both 
In   strategic   weapons   deployments   and   in 
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strategic  weapons  dcTclopments.  If  tlMtr 
Btr«t«glc  posture  could  be  expected  to  st*7 
•t  the  operationally  deployed  posture  whlcb 
exists  today.  I  believe  we  would  have  a  toler- 
able  situation.  What  must  concern  us.  how- 
ever. Is  the  momentum  the  Sovieu  have  es- 
tabllshed  both  in  deployments  and  develop- 
ments and  where  that  momentum  may  carry 
them. 

While  the  editorial  does  use  the  middle 
sentence  to  point  out  that  our  postiu-e 
today  appears  adequate,  it  completely 
ignores  the  other  two,  which  are  dis- 
cussed at  length  in  the  Secretary's 
speech.  From  reading  the  full  speech,  it 
appears  obvious  that  this  issue  of  mo- 
mentum— not  past  actions  by  the  So- 
viets— was  the  major  reason  for  the 
Secretary's  conclusion  that  MIRV  and 
Safeguard  should  proceed.  This  con- 
clusion is  supported  by  other  sections  of 
the  Secretary's  speech,  such  as  "in  the 
mid-to-late  1970°s  we  would  no  longer  be 
able  to  rely"  and  "pending  a  successful 
outcome  in  the  Strategic  Arms  Limita- 
tion Talks,  therefore,  prudence  dictates 
that  we  must  continue  our  aijproved  pro- 
gram to  MIRV  current  forces"  and  "this 
is  why  we  must  also,  at  the  very  least, 
preserve  an  option  to  defend  a  portion  of 
our  land-based  retaliatory  forces." 

Although  we  could  accept  a  misinter- 
pretation of  the  rationale  put  forward  by 
Secretary  Laird  and  perhaps  ascribe  it  to 
a  careless  reading  of  his  remarks,  an- 
other section  of  the  editorial  is  much 
more  bothersome.  One  wonders  what  the 
Post  suggests  when  it  says: 

And  the  more  horrendous  one  makes  the 
Soviet  potential  appear  In  both  technologies, 
the  more  feeble  one's  own  argument  becomes 
for  development  of  the  U.S.  counterweapon — 
especially  when  one  is.  like  Secretary  Laird, 
endeavoring  to  stress  the  magnitude  of  So- 
viet threat  and  the  relative  modesty  of  our 
own  response. 

This  sentence  conveys  a  clear  message 
to  me — which  is  that  we  should  roU  over 
and  do  nothing  in  the  face  of  this  Soviet 
momentum.  I  suggest  that  this  is  one  of 
the  reasons,  perhaps  the  major  reason, 
why  Secretary  Laird  is  voicing  his  con- 
cern— that  is,  for  the  past  5  years  we 
have  been,  in  his  words,  virtually  in  neu- 
tral gear.  Apparently,  we  should  do  even 
less,  now  that  the  Soviets  are  in  high 
gear.  I  for  one  cannot  accept  this  rea- 
soning as  a  proper  or  acceptable  philos- 
ophy for  the  United  States. 

It  appears  to  me  that  Secretary  Laird 
has  made  a  rather  cogent  case  for  the 
current  Uj9.  position,  and  that  rather 
than  being  disjointed,  his  address  is  a 
valid  explanation  of  the  situation  we 
face.  Prom  my  reading  of  the  speech, 
this  position  appears  as  follows: 

Pirst.  We  are  concerned  about  the 
momentum  behind  the  Soviet  strategic 
buildup,  and  where  that  momentum  will 
place  them  vis-a-vis  the  United  States 
in  the  future  unless  we  take  offsetting 
actions  or  get  a  meaningful  early  agree- 
ment in  SALT. 

Second.  The  current  strategic  situa- 
tion is  not  intolerable  but  could  become 
so  unless  the  United  States  takes  steps  to 
offset  tills  Soviet  momentum.  These  steps 
are  geared  to  what  can  happen,  rather 
than  what  has  happened. 

Third.  The  steps  we  have  planned  are 
negotiable  at  SALT  and  that  is  the  place 
to  resolve  these  Issues. 


Pourth.  Pending  success  at  SALT,  we 
should  not  abandon  these  plans  because 
we  have  no  indication  that  the  Soviet 
Union  intends  to  slow  down  this  momen- 
tum. 

Filth.  We  are  serious  in  our  approach 
to,  and  hopeful  for  success  in.  SALT. 

Thus.  I  agree  that  "Secretery  Laird 
has  somehow  given  a  persuasive  arms 
control  speech."  but  not,  as  the  Post 
would  have  us  believe,  by  accident.  I  be- 
lieve he  pointed  out  with  excellent  rea- 
soning our  approach  to  SALT,  our  con- 
cern about  Soviet  programs,  and  our 
desire — which  I  share — to  resolve  these 
issues  at  the  conference  table  with  the 
Soviets,  rather  than  ignoring  the  other 
side  of  the  strategic  equation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  tiiat  the  Post 
editorial  and  the  text  of  Secretary 
Laird  °s  speech  be  printed  in  the  Rccoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

SscacTAUT  Laud  on  Stratecic  Arms 

In  San  Francisco,  In  1B67,  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara  announced  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion's decision  to  go  ahead  with  the  Sentinel 
anti-ballistic  missile  system  at  the  end  of 
a  long  speech  which  had  consisted  mainly 
of  argumenu  for  not  doing  so:  the  facts  he 
adduced  simply  pointed  in  a  dltferent  direc- 
tion from  the  conclusion  he  was  to  reach. 
Something  similar  happened — perhaps  with 
less  design — at  a  luncheon  of  the  Associated 
Press  on  Monday,  when  Secretary  Laird  de- 
livered an  18-page  address  focused  on  the 
gains  the  Soviets  have  made  in  strategic  nu- 
clear weaponry  over  the  past  Hve  years  and 
concluding  from  this  the  necessity  for  our 
proceeding  with  both  the  scheduled  deploy- 
ment of  MIRVs  In  June  and  the  (limited) 
Phase  n  deployment  of  the  Safeguard  ABM. 
It  was  a  disjointed,  indifferently  argued 
speech  and  presumably  it  was  meant  to  put 
preasure  on  the  Soviets  in  Vienna  and  the 
congressional  critics  at  home.  But  a  close 
reading  yields  up  another,  unexpected  result. 
For  even  those  of  us  who  did  not  oppose  the 
President's  ABM  program  last  year  and  who 
are  willing  to  acknowledge  that  summary, 
across-the-board  arms  agreements  have  their 
dangers  and  impractlcallties  must  concede 
that  Secretary  Laird's  Monday  rationale  for 
going  ahead  with  MIRV  and  the  ABM  con- 
stitutes— despite  Itself — one  of  the  most 
cogent  arguments  we  have  yet  heard  for  a 
nuclear  weapons  deplojrment  freese.  His  own 
solutions,  on  the  other  hand,  have  only  the 
most  tangential  relationship  to  the  problem 
he  describes. 

The  point  Is  not  facetious  and  it  does  not 
rest  on  either  a  disbelief  in  the  Soviet  prog- 
ress Secretary  Laird  has  cited  or  a  senti- 
mental hope  that  our  conflict  with  the  So- 
viets can  be  called  off  by  Joint  communique. 
Rather,  what  the  secretary's  speech  revealed 
with  a  special  clarity  was  the  built-in  llloglc 
of  the  position  which  must  argue  simultane- 
ously the  case  for  MIRV  (which  is  designed 
to  penetrate  an  ABM)  and  for  as  ABVI  (which 
is  designed  to  defend  against  a  force  which 
has  been  MIRVed).  And  the  more  horren- 
dous one  makes  the  Soviet  potential  ap- 
pear In  both  technologies,  the  more  feeble 
one's  own  argument  becomes  for  develop- 
ment of  the  VS.  counter-weapon — especially 
when  one  Is,  like  Secretary  Laird,  endeavor- 
ing to  stress  the  magnitude  of  Soviet  threat 
and  the  relative  modesty  of  our  own  re- 
sponse. In  this  connection  the  point  might 
also  be  made  that  it  is  not  quite  accurate  to 
describe  the  Soviets'  effort  as  having  been  In 
"high  gear"  as  compared  with  our  own  hav- 
ing been  in  "neutral"  since  1966  "In  both 
deployment  and  development  of  strateglo 
nuclear  we*pons."  While  It  is  true  that  we 
have  diminished  our  megatonnage,  reduced 


the  size  of  our  bomber  force  and  held  to 
fixed  numbers  of  land-based  ICBMs  and  sea- 
baaed  baUistlc  missiles,  the  development  of 
MIRV — as  the  secretary  himself  observes — 
points  to  a  massive  multiplication  of  the  nu- 
clear warheads  we  wUl  have  available. 

But  we  are  not  of  a  mind  to  argue  with  the 
secretary  so  much  as  we  are  to  ponder  the 
implications  of  much  of  what  he  said — even 
though  he  did  not  think  it  implied  what  we 
did.  Secretary  Laird,  in  his  posture  statement 
a  while  back  acknowledged  that  the  Soviet 
ICBM  buildup,  if  It  continued  at  the  present 
rate,  could  make  the  planned  Safeguard  ABM 
obsolete  in  short  order.  In  this  address,  while 
he  argxies  the  urgency  of  our  proceeding 
with  sea-based  MIRVs  as  a  hedge  against  a 
pre-emptive  strike  that  would  do  in  our 
bomber  and  land-based  missile  force,  he  also 
warns  against  the  danger  of  depending  solely 
on  submarine-based  missllry.  He  does  not 
make  a  persuasive  case  that  either  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Soviet  ABM  or  the  prograss  of 
the  Soviet  MIRV  requires  the  deployment 
of  our  own  MIRVs  in  two  months,  any  more 
than  he  indicates  that  the  Safeguard  system 
wUl  be  adequate  to  the  threat  that  may 
materialize.  And  as  to  the  figures  he  provides 
on  the  Soviet  ICBM  development  in  the  past 
Ave  years,  what  the  secretary  characterizes 
as  a  Soviet  attempt  to  "change  the  balance 
of  power"  turns  out  by  his  own  account  to 
be  more  like  a  Soviet  attempt  to  create  one: 
"The  United  States  then,  unlike  the  situa- 
tion today,  clearly  occupied  a  superior  posi- 
tion." We  stm  do.  of  course,  despite  the 
gigantic  efforts  of  the  Soviets  over  the  past 
five  years.  But  the  figures  laid  out  by  Mr. 
Laird  suggest  that  the  point  may  have  been 
reached  now  when  the  much  talked  of  nu- 
clear weapons  deployment  freeze  would  In 
fact  be  In  our  common  Interest.  As  be  him- 
self put  It  wbUe  warning  of  the  dangers 
ahead.  "If  their  strategic  postiire  could  be 
expected  to  stay  at  the  operationaUy  de- 
ployed posture  which  exists  today,  I  believe 
we  would  have  a  tolerable  situation." 

Whether  or  not  some  kind  of  freeze  Is  in 
order  Is  up  to  Mr.  Nixon's  negotiators  to  ex- 
plore. Meanwhile,  Secretary  Laird's  speech. 
as  part  of  a  tactical  approach  to  the  Soviets 
may  or  may  not  be  of  practical  value.  Else- 
where in  his  text  the  secretary  observes  that 
arms,  as  such,  are  not  the  cause  of  an  arms 
race:  "The  fundamental  driving  force  In 
an  arms  race  is  what  one  country  perceives  as 
possible  objectives  of  another  country's  ac- 
tions." That,  like  much  of  the  rest  of  what 
Mr.  Laird  told  the  A.  P.  luncheon.  Is  classical 
arms  control  dogmas-only  his  perspective 
on  Its  was  a  bit  one-sided.  What  makes 
addresses  like  Secretary  Laird's  a  bit  chancy 
Just  now  and  the  deployments  he  has  In 
mind  questionable  is  precisely  that — how  our 
objectives  will  be  perceived — apart  from 
whatever  they  actually  are.  As  we  said.  Secre- 
tary Laird  has  somehow  given  a  persuasive 
arms  control  speech,  better  in  fact  that  those 
we  have  listened  to  In  recent  days  and  weeks 
by  acknowledged  opponents  of  what  he  Is 
supporting. 

AODRCSS  BT  THI  H0NORABL.S  MkLVIM  R.  LaIRD, 

SKcazTAST  or  Dkfxnsk 
I  was  particularly  pleased  when  your 
President,  Paul  Miller  of  Gannett  News- 
papers, called  me  on  a  Saturday  morning 
several  months  ago  to  Invite  me  to  speak  to 
the  Annual  Luncheon  of  the  Associated 
Press  on  the  subject  of  the  strategic  bal- 
ance. I  told  him  that  I  regarded  this  forum 
as  particularly  appropriate  to  express  my 
views  on  the  need  to  make  available  to  the 
American  people  additional  Information  re- 
garding national  security. 

When  I  assumed  ofBce  15  months  ago,  I  im- 
mediately established  as  a  top  priority  goal 
the  restoration  of  credibility  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  Since  then  we  have  at- 
tempted to  follow  President  Nixon's  stated 
dealre  to  make  more  Information  available  to 
the  American  people. 
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The  editors  of  the  Associated  Press  and 
all  members  of  the  communications  media 
In  this  country  have  a  deep  Interest  In  this 
subject.  I  pledge  to  you  that  we  shall  con- 
tinue to  devote  maximum  attention  to  re- 
ducing and  hopefully  eliminating  overclas- 
siflcatlon  m  the  Department  of  Defense.  And, 
we  will  provide  all  the  information  we  can 
within  the  limits  of  national  security,  con- 
sistent with  the  safety  and  legal  rights  of 
our  citizens. 

This  open  news  policy  has  brought  about 
significant  progress  In  at  least  five  major 
areas  where  information  was  previously  with- 
held from  the  American  people. 

1.  Previous  jxjlicy  was  to  restrict  public 
discussion  of  Prisoner  of  War  matters.  Pres- 
ent policy  Is  to  foster  public  discussion 
and  to  focus  worldwide  attention  on  the 
plight  of  our  prisoners  of  war  In  order  to 
gain  humane  treatment  for  them  and  to  ob- 
tain their  release. 

a.  Previous  policy  was  to  withhold  from 
the  public  information  on  chemical  warfare 
and  biological  research  matters.  Present  pol- 
icy is  to  keep  the  public  Informed  about 
our  new  policies  In  these  two  areas,  the  rea- 
sons for  these  new  policies,  and  the  steps 
being  taken  to  Implement  them. 

3.  Previous  practices  on  reporting  the  costs 
of  major  weapons  systems  led  to  a  major 
credibility  problem  in  the  Department  of 
Defense.  Our  new  policy  of  full  disclosure  on 
major  weapons  costs  will  help  to  restore  the 
Department's  credibility  and  will  assist  us 
In  gaining  better  control  of  costs  and  In 
developing  better  management  practices. 

4.  For  several  years,  the  American  people 
were  denied  knowledge  about  our  activities 
In  Laos.  Today,  the  American  people  are  be- 
ing Informed  about  what  we  are  doing  and 
what  we  are  not  doing  In  Laos. 

5.  In  the  past,  overuse  of  classification  de- 
nied to  the  American  people  pertinent  In- 
formation on  the  nature  and  scope  of  the 
strategic  nuclear  threat.  In  my  view,  there 
is  still  too  much  classification,  but  we  have 
tried  and  will  continue  to  nuike  more  and 
more  information  available  on  this  subject 
which  Is  so  crucial  for  the  future  secturlty  of 
our  country. 

In  my  remarks  today  I  will  attempt  to 
shed  more  light  on  the  crucial  subject  of  the 
strategic  threat.  In  particulEO-,  I  want  to  dis- 
cuss with  you  editors  the  nature  and  scope 
of  the  growing  Soviet  threat,  recognizing  fuU 
well  that.  In  Vietnam,  our  negotiators  have 
just  begun  round  two  of  the  Strategic  Arms 
Limitation   Talks,   commonly   called   SALT. 

I  hope  for  success  at  SALT.  I  want  to  em- 
phasize that  point.  I  also  want  to  emphasize 
that  our  top  military  leadership  hopes  for 
success  at  SALT.  Where  the  security  of  the 
United  States  Is  Involved,  It  Is  this  objec- 
tive— Insuring  national  security — which  Is 
most  Important.  A  lower-cost  means  to 
achieve  that  objective,  lower  compared  to 
what  otherwise  may  be  required, — if  It  can 
be  achieved  vrlthln  tolerable  risks — Is  ob- 
viously most  desirable  to  all  Americans,  civil- 
ian and  military. 

The  budget  we  have  recommended  to  Con- 
gress for  the  next  fiscal  year  demonstrates 
how  deeply  the  Nixon  Administration  is  com- 
mitted to  progress  at  SALT.  We  have  called 
this  year's  defense  budget  a  traditional 
budget.  It  Is  transitional  because  In  terms 
of  military  capability,  it  Is  basically  a  status 
quo,  stand-pat  budget.  We  have  postponed 
basic  national  security  decisions  In  the 
strategic  field  in  order  to  give  maximum  op- 
portunity for  SALT  to  be  successful,  and  to 
foster  a  meaningful  beginning  for  the  era  of 
negotiation  President  Nixon  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  seek. 

The  objective  of  the  Nixon  Administration 
Is  to  restore  and  maintain  peace.  With  re- 
gard to  SALT,  the  President's  actions  and 
words  document  this  Administration's  accent 
on  negotiation  rather  than  confrontation. 

In  my  Defense  Report  to  Congress  m  Feb- 
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ruary,  I  expressed  concern  that  the  United 
States,  by  the  mld-1970'5,  could  find  Itself  in 
a  second-rate  strategic  position  with  regard 
to  the  future  security  of  the  Free  World. 

Today,  in  keeping  with  our  policy  of  maxi- 
mum Information,  I  Intend  to  present  addi- 
tional reasons  for  this  concern. 

It  Is  important  to  discuss  the  growing 
strategic  threat  because  it  is  essential  for  the 
American  people  to  understand  the  complex 
Issues  involved,  if  we  are  to  insure  our  na- 
tional security  interests  through  the  decade 
of  the  1970's.  The  American  i>eople  need  to 
understand  the  reasons  President  Nixon  is 
pursuing  the  course  he  has  reconunended  In 
this  year's  transitional  budget. 

As  Secretary  of  Defense,  I  must  face  the 
fact  that  we  are  taking  a  risk  by  postponing 
hard  decisions  which  the  Increasing  Soviet 
threat  poses  for  us.  I  recognize  that  In  the 
Interests  of  lasting  peace,  some  risks  must  be 
taken.  But,  It  is  my  Judgment  that  as  the 
American  people  are  provided  additional  m- 
formatlon,  such  as  we  are  discussing  here  to- 
day, they  will  agree  that  we  are  literally  at 
the  edge  of  prudent  risk.  And  the  Inescapable 
conclusion  will  be  that  If  the  Soviet  strategic 
offensive  buildup  continues,  the  risk  to  our 
nation  will  become  too  great  to  svistain 
without  maJCM'  offsetting  actions. 

Therefore,  what  I  particularly  want  to 
focus  on  today  Is  the  basic  asymmetry  be- 
tween what  the  United  States  has  been  doing 
and  what  the  Soviet  Union  has  been  doing 
In  the  field  of  strategic  nuclear  weapons  In 
recent  years. 

In  a  word,  for  the  past  five  years,  the 
United  States  has  virtually  been  In  neutral 
gear  in  the  deployment  of  strategic  offensive 
forces,  while  the  Soviet  Union  has  moved 
into  high  gear  In  both  deployment  and  de- 
velopment of  strategic  nuclear  weapons.  In 
the  1965-67  time  period,  the  United  States 
decided  on  a  level  of  strategic  nuclettf  forces, 
including  Multiple  IndependenOy  Targeted 
Reentry  Vehicles  (MIRVs),  which  was 
deemed  adequate  to  preserve  our  deterrent 
posture  for  the  threat  of  the  1970's  which 
was  projected  then.  No  basic  change  has 
been  made  in  the  force  level  decisions  estab- 
lished m  the  nild-1960's. 

The  Soviet  Union,  by  contraist,  has  en- 
gaged in  a  major  effort  since  1965  to  change 
the  balance  of  power.  The  United  States 
then,  imllke  the  situation  today,  clearly  oc- 
cupied a  superior  position. 

Except  for  the  minimum  "hedge"  that 
SAFEOUARD  will  provide,  we  have  not  re- 
sponded to  the  Soviet  strategic  offensive 
buildup  with  new  deployment  programs.  We 
did  not  respond  In  past  years  because  the 
United  States  deliberately  chose  to  assume 
that  the  Soviet  buildup  at  most  was  aimed 
at  achieving  a  deterrent  i>o6ture  comparable 
to  that  of  the  United  States.  We  have  not 
responded  this  year  because,  as  I  have  said, 
we  fervently  hope  that  SALT  can  render 
such  a  response  unnecessary. 

As  much  as  we  might  wish  It  otherwise, 
however,  we  must  concentrate  our  attention 
on  what  the  Soviet  Union  U  actually  doing. 
In  the  current  situation  of  a  diminishing 
U.S.  deterrent  and  Soviet  momentum,  we 
simply  cannot  base  our  plans  and  programs 
on  what  we  hope  the  Soviet  Union  may  do 
either  unilaterally  or  In  SALT.  The  Soviets 
have  a  momentum  going  both  In  strategic 
weapons  deployments  and  in  strategic  weap- 
ons developments.  If  their  strategic  posture 
could  be  expected  to  stay  at  the  <^)eratlon- 
ally  deployed  posture  which  exists  today.  I 
believe  we  would  have  a  tolerable  situation. 
What  must  concern  us,  however,  Is  the  mo- 
mentum the  Soviets  have  established  both 
In  deployments  and  developments  and  where 
that  momentum  may  carry  them. 

Let  me  explain  in  more  detail  the  basic 
problem. 

The  most  crucial  aspect  of  national  se- 
curity la  the  strategic  balance  between  na- 
tions that  have  competing  Interests  In  the 


world.  The  strategic  balance  has  a  direct 
effect  on  relations  between  the  superpowers. 
It  has  an  Indirect  effect  on  other  nations  both 
in  terms  of  their  own  relations  with  each 
other  and  in  terms  of  their  relations  with 
the  superpowers.  As  one  example,  a  situation 
of  clear  superiority  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet 
Union  would  have  profound  implications  for 
any  future  political  or  military  confronta- 
tion between  NATO  and  the  Warsaw  Pact. 
In  fact,  a  clear  strategic  superiority  on  the 
part  of  the  Soviet  Union  would  affect  our 
interests  and  our  obligations  throughout  the 
world. 

In  our  continuing  debate  on  defense  mat- 
ters. It  has  been  said  many  times  that  the 
driving  force  behind  the  so-called  strategic 
arms  race  is  the  "action-reaction"  phenom- 
enon. The  recent  ABM-MIRV  discussions 
m  this  country  Illustrate  this.  The  argu- 
ment Is  made,  for  Instance,  that  the  deploy- 
ment of  defensive  missiles  by  one  side  tends 
to  generate  increased  offensive  deployments 
by  the  other  side. 

I  certainly  agree  that  one  side's  actions 
definitely  can  influence  what  the  other  side 
does.  But  Just  as  weapons  In  themselves  are 
not  the  cause  of  wars,  neither  are  a  coun- 
try's actions  In  weapons  deployment — In 
themselves — the  driving  force  In  a  so-called 
arms  race.  The  fundamental  driving  force  in 
an  arms  race  Is  what  one  country  perceives 
as  possible  objectives  of  another  country's 
actions. 

Let  me  explain  it  this  way.  Our  goal  Is  a 
stable  peace.  Our  strategic  policy  to  achieve 
that  goal  Is  deterrence.  As  publicly  stated, 
the  basic  rationale  for  United  States  weap- 
ons deployment  In  the  strategic  field  has 
been  and  remains  deterrence.  Our  actions  of 
the  past  several  years  underscore  the  fact 
that  deterrence  is  our  fundamental  p<Micy 
and  that  we  seek  no  more  than  a  posture 
of  effective  deterrence. 

Because  we  In  the  United  States  seek  a 
posture  of  deterrence  to  protect  our  interests 
and  those  of  our  allies,  we  obviously  could 
recognize  as  legitimate  a  Soviet  desire  for 
a  comparable  deterrent  to  protect  its  In- 
terests. 

I  know  that  the  actions  of  the  Soviet 
Union  in  recent  years  have  raised  questions 
In  the  minds  of  some  of  you  edltcws  and 
others  about  the  true  objectives  they  are 
pursuing. 

As  I  have  said  many  times,  I  do  not  believe 
that  It  Is  appropriate  for  me,  as  Secretary  of 
Defense,  to  attempt  to  assess  the  strategic 
intentions  of  another  country.  However, 
under  my  responsibilities,  I  must  be  con- 
cerned about  present  and  potential  strategic 
capabilities. 

You  representatives  of  a  free  press  under- 
stand fully  the  national  security  price  an 
open  society  must  pay  when  competing  with 
adversaries  who  cloak  their  plans  In  secrecy 
and  attempt  to  hide  both  their  objectives 
and  their  hardware  behind  the  mantle  of  a 
closed  society.  The  whole  wcM-ld  knows  what 
we  in  the  United  States  have  and  what  we 
plan  in  the  national  security  field.  Mean- 
ingful essentials  are  laid  bare  in  an  open 
forum — in  olHclal  statements.  In  Congres- 
sional hearings.  In  the  give  and  take  of  Con- 
gressional hearings,  in  the  give  and  take  of 
Congressional  and  public  debate  and  in  the 
reports  of  a  free  and  competitive  press.  I 
would  not  have  It  any  other  way. 

Let  me  emphasize  again  my  conviction 
that  the  American  people  have  a  right  to 
know  even  more  than  has  been  available  in 
the  past  about  matters  which  affect  their 
safety  and  security.  There  has  been  too 
much  classification  in  this  country.  In  par- 
ticular, too  much  has  been  withheld  In  the 
past  about  what  has  been  going  on  In  the 
closed  societies  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Conununlst  China. 

As  we  all  pray  for  success  In  Vienna,  let 
me  point  out  that,  In  my  view,  the  Ameri- 
can people  win  support  an  arms  limitation 
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Agreement  only  \t  they  are  confident  tbey 
bave  the  relevant  facts  about  the  strategic 
balance. 

The  (acta  I  am  about  to  present  are  not 
taken  from  external  Soviet  discussions  of 
tbelr  strategic  forces.  Tbey  do  not  come 
from  press  conferences  In  Moscow,  from 
testimony  In  the  Kremlin.  frcMn  news  stories 
In  Pravda.  or  from  published  annual  De- 
fense Reports  by  Marshal  Orechko. 

Rather,  the  Information  I  am  presenting 
to  you  Is  based  on  our  own  observations  of 
what  the  Sovleu  are  doing— and  on  our 
belief  that  this  Information  and  these  facta 
should  not  be  withheld  from  the  American 
people  and  should  be  made  available  to 
others  In  the  world. 

Let  us  ezaznlne  what  has  happened  In  the 
past  five  years  to  shift  the  relationship  be- 
tween U.S.  and  Soviet  strategic  forces  and  to 
provide  an  accelerated  momentum  to  the 
Soviets  In  the  strategic  field : 

In  1965,  the  Soviet  Union  had  about  320 
launchers  for  the  relatively  old-fashioned 
missiles — S8-6's,  SS-7's  and  83-8*8 — some- 
what similar  to  our  TITAN.  We  had  64 
TITANS  In  the  Inventory  at  that  time. 

Today,  these  two  forces  remain  essentially 
the  same.  So  In  this  category  of  old-fashioned 
mulcimegaton  weapons  the  Soviets  had  and 
stUl  maintain  a  better  than  4-1  advantage. 

/n  1965,  the  Soviet  Union  had  no  relatively 
small  ICBM  launchers  comparable  to  our 
MINUTEMAN.  By  1965.  we  had  880  MINUTE- 
MAN  missiles  operational  and  had  established 
that  the  total  force  level  for  BflNUTEMAN 
woiild  be  1,000  launchers.  In  the  1965-67  time 
period,  the  United  States  finalized  plans  to 
convert  a  jxwtlon  of  the  established  MINUTE- 
MAN  force  to  a  MIRV  MINUTEMAN  III  con- 
figuration. 

Today,  the  Soviet  Union  has  over  800  such 
launchers  operational,  and  a  projected  force 
that  coiild  exceed  1.000  launchers  within  the 
next  two  years.  These  launchers  Include  both 
the  SS-11  and  SS-13  missiles.  Concurrently, 
flight  testing  of  an  Improved  SS-11  missile 
continues.  Thus,  at  present  construction 
rates,  the  Soviets  will  achieve  parity  In 
MINUTEMAN- type  launchers  within  the  next 
two  years  or  so  and  could  move  into  a  sub- 
stantial lead  in  this  category  by  the  mld- 
1970's  if  they  continue  to  deploy  these  mis- 
siles. The  previously  scheduled  U.S.  program 
to  MIRV  a  substanual  part  of  MINUTEMAN 
continues  in  progress. 

In  1965.  there  were  no  operational  launch- 
ers for  the  large  Soviet  SS-9  missile  which.  In 
Its  single  warhead  version,  can  carry  up  to 
3ft  megatons. 

Today.  I  can  report  to  you  that  there  are 
sonoe  220  SS-O's  operational  with  at  least  60 
more  under  construction.  Testing  of  an  36  P 
multiple  reentry  vehicle — the  triplet  ver- 
sion— continues.  Hie  U.S.  has  no  counterpart 
to  this  program  involving  large  missiles.  So. 
In  this  area,  the  Soviets  have  and  will  main- 
tain a  monopoly. 

In  1965,  neither  a  depressed  trajectory 
ICSM  nor  a  Fractional  Orbital  Bombardment 
System  existed  in  either  the  Soviet  or  U.S. 
Inventory. 

Today,  the  Soviets  have  tested  both  con- 
figurations and  could  have  an  operational 
version  already  deployed.  The  United  States 
has  developed  nothing  comparable  to  theae 
systems. 

In  1965,  the  Soviet  Union  had  about  2S 
launchers  for  Submarine  Launched  Ballistic 
BtlssUes  (SLBMs)  on  nuclear  submarines, 
and  about  80  more  on  dlesel  submarines. 
Most  were  designed  for  surface  launch  only. 
The  U.S.  had  484  8LBM  launchers  opera- 
tional on  29  submarines  In  1965  and  Con- 
gress had  authorized  the  last  of  the  41  nu- 
clear-powered submarines  In  our  POLARIS 
Force  In  the  previous  fiscal  year. 

Today,  the  Soviets  bave  over  200  opera- 
tional launchers  on  nuclear  submarines  for 
submerged  launch  wt.wm^  and  about  70  op- 
erational launchers  on  dlesel  submarines.  In 


the  next  two  years,  the  Soviets  are  ex- 
pected to  have  some  400-500  operational 
launchers  on  POLARIS-type  submarines,  and 
at  present  construction  rates — 6-8  subma- 
rines a  year — could  match  or  exceed  the  num- 
ber In  the  U.S.  force  by  1974-75.  United 
States  POLARIS  submarines  still  number 
41  and  no  Increase  Is  projected  In  current 
plans.  Conversion  of  31  of  our  POLARIS 
submarines  to  the  MIRVed  POSEIDON  mis- 
sile Is  planned,  and  eight  conversions  have 
already  been  authorized  by  Congress. 

In  1965,  there  was  no  development  under- 
way of  a  so-called  Undersea  Long-Range 
Missile  System  (ULMS)  In  the  United  States 
and  there  appeared  to  be  none  In  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Today,  the  United  States  is  spending  rela- 
tively small  sums  In  the  research  and  de- 
velopment area  on  preliminary  Investigations 
of  such  a  system.  I  can  also  report  to  you 
today  that  the  Soviet  Union,  on  the  other 
hand,  already  la  tesUng  a  new,  long-range 
missile  for  possible   Naval   use. 

In  1965.  the  Soviet  heavy  bomber  force 
consisted  of  slightly  over  200  aircraft,  about 
50  of  which  were  configured  as  tankers.  The 
U.S.  heavy  bomber  force  strength  was  about 
780  in  1965. 

Today,  the  Soviet  heavy  bomber  force  Is 
slightly  under  300.  with  about  60  still  con- 
figured as  tankers.  U.S.  heavy  bomber 
strength   has  declined   to  about   550   today. 

In  1965.  we  estimated  that  the  Soviet 
Union  bad  a  complex  of  ABM  launchers  being 
constructed  around  Moscow  as  well  as  a 
number  of  radars  under  construction  which 
could  provide  early  warning  acquisition  and 
tracking  functions  for  ABM  use. 

Today,  we  believe  that  64  Moscow  ABM 
launchers  are  operational  together  with  so- 
phisticated early  warning  radars  and  track- 
ing capabilities.  ABM  testing  for  new  and  or 
Improved  systems  continues.  Today,  the  first 
two  SAFEGUARD  sites  have  been  author- 
ized, but  will  not  be  operational  before 
1974-75.  This  modified  deployment  sched- 
ule Is  considerably  behind  the  schedule  Con- 
gress had  approved  In  1967  for  the  planned 
SENTINEL  area  defense,  which  called  for 
Initial  capability  In  1972,  and  nation-wide 
coverage  In  1976. 

Thus.  In  the  space  of  five  years — from  1965 
to  1970 — the  Soviet  Union  has  more  than 
tripled  Its  Inventory  of  strategic  offensive  nu- 
clear weapon  launchers  from  about  SCO  to 
about  1700 — which  includes  some  200  heavy 
bofnbers  In  both  totals — and  continues  the 
momentum  of  a  vigorous  construction  pro- 
gram. In  that  same  period,  the  Soviet  Union 
has  virtually  quadrupled  the  total  megaton- 
nage  in  Its  strategic  offensive  force.  The 
United  States,  on  the  other  hand.  In  the 
same  time  period,  made  no  Increase  In  Its 
established  level  of  1710  strategic  nuclear 
missile  launchers  and  reduced  Its  heavy 
bomber  strength  of  780  by  over  300.  In  that 
same  period  the  United  States  also  reduced 
Its  megatonnage  by  more  than  40%. 

To  repeat:  The  United  States  has  taken 
no  action  to  Increase  the  total  o<  approved 
strategic  offensive  delivery  vehicles  In  the 
past  five  years  In  response  to  the  rapid 
growth  In  Soviet  strategic  delivery  vehicles. 
We  have,  of  course,  maintained  certain  op- 
tions and  other  steps  bave  been  taken  to 
preserve  our  deterrent  In  the  face  of  this 
Increase. 

Two  programs  that  have  been  the  subject 
of  Intense  public  discussion  are,  of  course, 
our  MIRV  and  SAFEGUARD  systems. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  MIRV  is  needed  to 
preserve  our  deterrent.  Many  people  do  not 
fully  understand  why  it  Is  necessary  for  us 
to  continue  the  previously  planned,  Con- 
gressionally-approved and  funded  deploy- 
ment of  MIRV  systems.  The  point  Is  made 
that  the  current  number  of  strategic  nu- 
clear weapons  on  alert  In  our  force  Is  suffi- 
cient for  Immediate  retaliatory  use  In  a 
crisis.  Because  MIRVlng  would  more  than 


double  the  number  of  deliverable  weapons, 
the  conclusion  Is  drawn  that  this  Is  vwneces- 
sary. 

Tbls  conclusion  could  be  valid.  If  we  as- 
sumed that  the  POLARIS.  MINUTEMAN.  and 
Bomber  forces  all  would  survive  a  surprise 
attack  and  that  the  Soviet  Union  would  not 
deploy  an  extensive  ABM  system.  However, 
as  was  pointed  out  In  my  Defense  Report  In 
February,  the  rapidly-growing  Soviet  stra- 
tegic offensive  forces  could  seriously  threaten 
both  the  US.  MINUTEMAN  and  strategic 
bomber  forces  by  the  mid-1970°8. 

Assuming  we  do  not  take  additional  ac- 
tions to  offset  the  expanding  threat — and 
this  apparently  Is  what  some  people  urge — 
I  must,  as  Secretary  oi  Defense,  (ace  the  dis- 
quieting possibility  that  In  the  mld-to-late 
1970's  we  would  no  longer  be  able  to  rely 
on  either  the  Bomber  or  MINUTEMAN  force 
to  survive  a  surprise  attack.  In  such  a  situa- 
tion, we  would  be  left  with  only  the  PO- 
LARIS/POSEIDON deterrent  force  In  our 
strategic  arsenal  for  high  confidence  retalia- 
tory purposes.  This  would  pose  Intolerable 
risks  for  American  security. 

Thus,  the  critical  choice  In  the  face  of 
that  situation  Is  this: 

1.  Do  we  rely  on  the  fraction  of  the  656 
current  weapons  that  will  be  at  sea  on  our 
POLARIS  force  If  we  do  not  convert  to 
POSEIDON  and  do  not  defend  our  land- 
based  strategic  forces? 

3.  Or.  do  we  continue  the  previously  estab- 
lished prog  am  to  convert  31  POLARIS  sub- 
marines to  the  long-approved  POSEIDON 
MIRV  program — which  would  provide  ap- 
proximately the  same  number  of  sea-based 
retaliatory  weapons  on  alert  that  we  cur- 
rently have  today  In  the  sea-based  and  land- 
based  retaliatory  forces  combined,  but  with 
much  reduced  megatonnage? 

Pending  a  successful  outcome  In  the  Stra- 
tegic Arms  Limitation  Talks,  therefore,  pru- 
dence dictates  that  we  must  continue  our 
approved  program  to  MIRV  current  forces. 

Moreover,  as  the  experience  of  the  past  five 
years  demonstrates.  It  would  be  dangerous 
and  Imprudent  to  place  unquestioned  reli- 
ance on  the  Invulnerability  o(  any  single 
strategic  system  for  more  than  five  to  seven 
years  Into  the  future. 

This  Is  why  we  must  also,  at  the  very  least, 
preserve  an  option  to  defend  a  portion  of 
our  land-based  retaliatory  forces.  That  Is  a 
major  part  of  what  the  proposed  mlnlnuil 
addition  to  the  SAFEGUARD  Defensive  pro- 
gram Is  designed  to  do.  I  will  come  back 
to  that. 

Because  we  want  to  give  the  Strategic 
Arms  Umltatlon  Talks  every  chance  of  suc- 
ceeding, we  are  deliberately  accepting  certain 
risks  by  postponing  hard  choices  related  to 
strategic  offensive  weapons.  These  risks  are 
acceptable  only  in  the  context  of  proceeding 
with  the  MIRV  deployments  that  have  been 
programmed  and  approved  for  several  years 
and  the  SAFEGUARD  increment  we  are  rec- 
ommending this  year. 

A  second  and  equally  Important  reason  for 
MIRV  Is  that  It  helps  preserve  our  deterrent 
by  Increasing  confidence  in  our  ability  to 
penetrate  Soviet  strategic  defensive  forces 
which,  by  the  mld-to-late  I970's  also  could 
be  quite  formidable.  In  addition  to  the  ex- 
tensive air  defense  capabilities  they  already 
possess,  the  Soviets  are  pursuing  a  vigorous 
antl-balllstlc  missile  research  and  develop- 
ment program  designed  to  Improve  the  pres- 
ent operational  system  or  to  develop  substan- 
tially better  second-generation  ABM  com- 
ponents. 

We  now  have  evidence  that  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  testing  an  Improved  long-range 
ABM  missile.  They  are  also  expanding  their 
radar  surveillance  coverage.  We  cannot  rule 
out  the  possibility  that  they  have  or  will  give 
the  extensively  deployed  SA-5  surface-to-air 
missile  system  an  ABM  role.  We  believe  such 
a  role  Is  technically  feasible  for  this  system. 

With  regard  to  SAFEGUARD,  which  I  men- 
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tloned  previously,  let  me  say  this.  In  addition 
to  other  objectives,  the  reoriented  SAFE- 
GUARD program.  Initiated  last  year,  is  de- 
signed to  provide  protection  for  our  land- 
based  deterrent  forces,  the  MINUTEMAN  and 
Bombers.  As  you  know,  the  President  directed 
that  each  phase  of  the  SAFEGUARD  deploy- 
ment Is  to  be  reviewed  each  year  to  enstire 
that  we  are  doing  as  much  as  necessary  but 
not  more  than  that  required  by  the  threat. 
The  Increments  of  SAFEGUARD  proposed  so 
far  will  provide  protection  for  a  portion  of 
our  land-based  deterrent,  and  permit  flexi- 
bility with  regard  to  our  future  course  of 
action. 

Without  approval  by  Congress  of  the  Mod- 
ified Phase  II  SAFEGUARD  protection  pro- 
posed by  the  President,  we  would  be  forced 
to  recommend  going  forward  this  year  with 
other  strategic  nuclear  offensive  force  pro- 
grams. 

All  of  my  comments  so  far  have,  of  cotirse, 
been  focused  on  the  more  Inmiedlate  and 
troublesome  threat  posed  by  the  Soviet  stra- 
tegic force  buildup.  The  nuclear  weapons 
program  of  Communist  China  also  concerns 
us  and  directly  relates  to  the  need  for  pre- 
serving timely  SAFEGUARD  options  as  we 
move  toward  the  mld-1970'8.  Time  does  not 
permit  a  discussion  of  this  issue  and  the  in- 
terrelationship of  maintaining  adequate  stra- 
tegic offensive  and  defensive  forces  to  meet 
both  the  Soviet  and  Communist  Chinese 
threats. 

Where  does  all  this  leave  us,  and  what  is 
President  Nixon  attempting  to  do  with  the 
decisions  he  has  Incorporated  in  his  Fiscal 
Tear  1971  transitional  defense  budget? 

Clearly,  this  Administration  has  not  ac- 
celerated the  previously  planned  deployment 
of  offensive  systems  during  our  15  months  in 
office.  On  the  contrary,  we  have  slowed  It 
down.  The  only  major  change  we  have  made 
has  been  modification  of  the  previously  ap- 
proved SENTINEL  ABM  deployment;  and 
that  change  was  a  slowdown,  not  a  speedup. 
We  slowed  the  original  deployment  plan  Con- 
gress approved,  keyed  it  to  the  emerging 
threat  on  an  annual  review  basis,  and  re- 
oriented it  to  provide  more  timely  protection 
needed  for  our  land-based  deterrent  forces. 

If  the  programmed  forces  established  by 
the  last  Administration  some  years  ago  and 
approved  by  Congress  were  deemed  appropri- 
ate and  necessary  for  the  security  of  the 
United  States  In  the  1»70'8  against  the  then 
projected  threat,  I  am  at  a  low  to  under- 
stand how  critics  can  claim  that  the  Nixon 
Administration  has  escalated  the  arms  race. 
The  record  clearly  shovre  that  we  have  not 
done  ao.  We  have  chosen  instead  to  defer 
major  new  weapons  decisions  as  long  as  poe- 
alble  pending  develc^nnents  In  the  Stra- 
tegic Arms  Limitations  Talks.  In  continuing 
the  MIRV  and  ABM  programs,  we  are  simply 
going  ahead  with  programs  <m  which  our 
deterrent  policy  was  formulated  by  preTloua 
Administrations,  even  before  the  current  mo- 
mentimi  of  Soviet  strategic  programs  became 
clear. 

With  regard  to  tibe  Important  talks  which 
have  just  resumed  in  Vienna,  the  President 
has  stated  that  every  VB.  system  Is  negoti- 
able. TO  those  who  argue  that  the  U,S.  should 
take  specific,  and  perhaps  unilateral,  action 
at  the  start  of  these  negotiations,  I  would 
reply  that  the  place  to  resolve  these  issues 
la  at  the  conference  table  with  the  Soviets. 
Let  us  try  to  find  out  at  the  conference  table 
the  meaning  of  the  Soviet  Union's  Increased 
weapons  deployments  and  let  us  conduct 
these  Important  negotiations  with  full  rec- 
ognition of  these  continuing  Soviet  deploy- 
ments. 

My  appraisal  today  has  covered  some  of  the 
available  evidence  of  the  Soviet  military 
buildup.  I  am  not  unmindful,  however,  of 
possible  othw  directions  of  Soviet  policy  that 
could  be  relevant  to  our  security.  There  have 
been  reporU  that  Soviet  economic  problems 
may  place  pressure  upon  their  leadership  to 
devote  major  attention  to  Internal  matters, 


thus  rednclng  the  recent  emphasis  on  a  oon- 
tlnoed  military  buildup. 

Aa  Secretary  of  Defense.  I  will  contin\M  to 
hope  that  the  shift  In  national  priorities  we 
have  instituted  In  America  will  be  dupli- 
cated In  the  Soviet  Union.  But  until  evidence 
of  that  shift  Is  discernible  In  weapons  de- 
ployment activities,  I  have  no  alternative  but 
to  base  my  actions  and  recommendations  on 
the  evidence  available,  much  of  which  I  have 
shared  with  you  editors  today  and,  through 
you,  with  the  American  people. 


BLAME  FOR  RISING  POOD  PRICES 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  all  too 
often  the  American  farmer  is  blamed  for 
the  rising  food  prices.  However,  statistics 
which  have  recently  been  made  available 
indicate  that  while  food  prices  have  been 
rising,  the  price  the  farmer  has  been  re- 
ceiving has  been  declining.  For  example, 
recently  when  the  price  of  bread  in- 
creased from  22  to  23  cents,  the  price  the 
farmer  received  for  wheat,  milk,  and 
shortening  decreased  from  3.6  to  3.3 
cents. 

We  now  know  that  the  farmer,  like  the 
wage  earner,  small  businessman,  and  the 
homebuyer  and  builder,  has  suffered 
greatly  from  the  inflation  we  have  been 
experiencing.  With  a  return  of  only  3 
percent  on  his  Investment  as  opposed  to 
a  10-percent  return  by  major  industrial 
corporations  and  some  of  the  large 
farms,  the  average  farmer  finds  it  In- 
creasingly difficult  to  continue  operating 
when  his  prices  are  falling  and  the  coim- 
try  is  experiencing  a  6-percent  rate  of 
inflation. 

I  think  it  is  important  that  we  recog- 
nize the  fact  that  the  average  farmer 
has  been  greatly  hurt  by  inflation  and 
that  he  is  not  responsible  for  the  in- 
crease in  food  prices. 


EARTH  DAY  COMMENTARY 

Mr.  FDIBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  pol- 
lution and  environmental  problems  have 
become  the  subject  of  massive  attention 
in  recent  months— magazine  articles, 
television  programs,  statements  by  the 
President,  and  many  public  officials, 
and  a  number  of  bills  Introduced  in 
Congress. 

On  April  22,  Earth  Day,  we  had  a  na- 
tional environmental  teach-in,  with  var- 
ious special  activities  to  focus  on  the 
environmental  crisis  being  planned 
across  the  country.  Although  I  under- 
stand that  Senator  Nelson  played  a 
leading  part  In  formulating  this  Idea. 
It  was  developed,  organized,  and  ener- 
gized by  msmy  young  people. 

I  welcome  and  commend  all  this  ac- 
tivity and  I  am  hopeful  that  it  will  lead 
to  some  truly  slgnlflcant  accomplish- 
ments in  combatting  the  critical  en- 
vironmental problems.  At  the  outset, 
however,  I  feel  compelled  to  offer  a  word 
of  caution.  There  Is  a  tendency  among 
Americans,  and  all  humans  I  suppose,  to 
feel  that  If  we  talk  about  a  problem  long 
enough.  If  we  express  enough  Indigna- 
tion and  concern,  that  it  will  somehow  go 
away.  Witness  the  example  of  the  Viet- 
nam war.  Many  Americans  seem  to  have 
convinced  themselves  that  after  all  the 
tumult  in  this  country  In  the  months 
prior  to  March  31,  1968,  Vietnam  ceased 
to  be  a  problem. 


Many  people  have  tried,  and  some  have 
apparently  succeeded  in  i^iaslng  the  war 
out  of  their  minds,  despite  the  fact  that 
the  death  and  destruction  continues 
daily. 

Just  as  we  cannot  afford  to  lessen  our 
concern  about  Vietnam  until  we  have 
brought  the  war  to  an  end,  we  must  not 
deceive  ourselves  into  believing  that  by 
voluminous  talking  and  writing  we  have 
resolved  the  environmental  crisis. 

The  crisis  is  of  such  proportions  that 
it  is  going  to  take  a  concerted  and  large- 
scale,  long-term  effort  to  effectively  deal 
with  it.  One  encouraging  aspect  of  all 
the  concern  about  the  environment  and 
ecology  is  that  there  are  signs  that  this 
is  an  issue  that  could  unite  rather  than 
divide  Americans.  All  of  us  are  affected 
by  these  problems  and  all  of  us  need  to 
work  together  in  solving  them. 

Several  significant  measures  have  been 
passed  by  Congress  as  we  have  belatedly 
moved  to  confront  these  problems.  Of 
course,  as  In  the  case  of  many  other  do- 
mestic needs,  enviroimiental  quality  ac- 
tivities are  severely  limited  due  to  the 
lack  of  available  funds.  As  I  have  often 
stressed,  it  is  a  matter  of  priorities,  and 
as  long  as  we  have  such  a  massive  In- 
volvement in  Vietnam  and  are  spending 
billions  for  more  and  more  armaments, 
these  crucial  domestic  programs  will  be 
short  changed. 

This  is  even  more  tragic  because  rea- 
sonable expenditures  now  may  save  some 
enormous  costs  later.  We  need  to  act  im- 
mediately to  prevent  the  further  de- 
spoiling of  our  air,  water,  and  soil,  rather 
than  to  wait  until  matters  are  com- 
pletely out  of  control. 

As  an  example  of  our  current  priori- 
ties, the  $1.5  billion  the  administration 
I^ans  to  spend  on  the  ABM  this  year  te 
considerably  more  than  allocated  for 
control  of  air  and  water  pollution.  The 
fiscal  1971  budget  provides  $275  milUan 
for  the  Supersonic  Tranfl?ort^-SST— 
aircraft  as  apposed  to  $106  million  for 
air  pollution  control. 

The  total  cost  for  the  SST  is  estimated 
at  $2.5  billion  or  more.  We  have  been 
told  that  the  SST  can  be  used  only  for 
transoceanic  flights  because  oi  the 
clamorous  sonic  booms.  If  they  are  flown 
over  land  they  would  add  farther  to  our 
considerable  "noise  pollution"  javblan. 
Anyone  who  lives  or  works  near  a  major 
airport  probably  feels  that  this  prob- 
lem— plus  the  grimy  exhaust-laden  air- 
could  not  get  much  worse.  All  too  typical 
of  the  times  is  the  fact  that  the  UJB. 
Army  Band  may  have  to  move  it*  tra- 
ditional Washington  outdoor  summer 
concerts  from  Watergate.  Because  of  the 
aircraft  flying  into  or  out  of  National 
Airport,  trying  to  play  or  hear  music  is  a 
losing  pn^xwition. 

The  folly  of  the  SST  should  be  evi- 
dent. The  Jumbo  Jets  already  in  serv- 
ice can  carry  more  passengers  over  a 
longer  range  at  lower  fares  than  the 
SST.  And  if  we  are  reaUy  worried  about 
transportation,  should  not  the  problems 
of  the  millions  living  in  our  urban  areas 
take  precedence  over  the  desires  of  a  few 
who  may  be  eager  to  get  from  the  New 
York  traffic  Jam  to  the  LondWJ  tralBc 
Jam  a  little  faster? 

The  money  could  be  well  spent  on  de- 
veloping   and   expanding   urban   rapid 
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transit  rail  systems,  which  would  help 
alleviate  the  squeeze  and  pollution  in  our 
streets.  Or  the  funds  could  be  applied  to 
developing  and  improving  high-speed 
rail  service  between  our  major  cities, 
thus  reducing  the  mayhem  on  our  high- 
ways. 

Technology  has  brought  some  benefits 
to  mankind,  but  no  longer  can  we  afford 
to  ignore  the  human  and  environmental 
conse<tuences  of  technological  develop- 
ment. 

We  must  also  keep  in  mind  the  in- 
creasing population  pressures  in  the 
world,  which  heighten  environmental 
difficulties.  Our  deteriorating  transporta- 
tion situation,  our  problem  with  waste 
disposal,  our  noisy,  dirty,  crime-plagued 
cities  make  the  problems  of  urbanization 
all  too  clear. 

The  need  to  raise  more  food  for  the 
ever-increasing  world  population  can 
wreak  additional  damage  by  upsetting 
the  balance  of  nature.  We  Increase  the 
threat  to  survival  by  heavy  use  of  pesti- 
cidte  and  certain  chemicals  which  pol- 
lute streams,  linger  in  living  tissues,  and 
threaten  wildlife  species.  The  pollutants 
we  pour  into  the  air  not  only  harm  man's 
health  directly,  but  also  may  change  at- 
moepheric  conditions  dangerously. 

I  have  in  the  past  and  will  continue 
to  support  programs  to  provide  assist- 
ance for  population  control  programs  in 
developing  countries,  as  well  as  volun- 
tary family  planning  in  our  own  coimtry. 
tmd  I  believe  such  programs  are  of  great 
importance. 

A  very  visible  component  of  our  en- 
vironmental blight  is  the  ugliness,  clut- 
ter, and  litter  that  we  see  not  only  in 
our  urban  areas,  but  in  the  countryside 
as  well.  This  is  why  it  is  important  to 
act  to  preserve  some  of  our  more  beauti- 
ful natural  scenery.  An  example  of  this 
is  the  bill  to  make  the  Buffalo  River  in 
Arkansas  a  national  river,  a  part  of  our 
national  park  system.  This  bill  would 
enable  the  preservation,  in  its  free-flow- 
ing, natural  state,  of  an  important  seg- 
ment of  this  beautiful  river  in  an  area 
which  contains  unique  scientific  fea- 
tures. This  bill  was  passed  by  the  Senate 
in  September,  and  we  are  hopeful  of 
favorable  action  in  the  House. 

In  many  sections  of  the  country  water 
supplies  are  contaminated,  and  marine 
life  is  imperiled.  Between  15  and  20  mil- 
lion fish  are  being  killed  each  year  by 
water  pollution.  Some  of  our  rivers  have 
even  become  fire  hazards.  However,  the 
budget  request  for  water  polluticm  con- 
trtd  is  less  than  the  program  authorized 
by  Congress  in  1966. 

Solid  waste  disposal  is  a  problrai  that 
grows  by  the  hoiir  and  is  plaguing  more 
and  more  cities.  We  are  burying  our- 
selves under  7  million  scrapped  cars.  30 
million  tons  of  waste  paper.  48  billion 
discarded  cans,  and  28  billion  bottles  and 
jars  a  year.  Newspapers  in  two  Arkansas 
cities,  Port  Smith  and  Pine  Bluff,  have 
recently  reported  on  the  increasing  prob- 
lem there.  On  an  average,  every  Aikan- 
san  living  in  an  urban  area  throws  away 
4  pounds  of  solid  waste  every  day  of  the 
week.  A  State  official  points  out  that 
moet  Arkansas  cities  are  still  operating 
open  dumps  where  garbage  is  burned. 


This  contributes  considerably  to  air  pol- 
lution and  is  against  the  law.  A  Fort 
Smith  reporter.  Taylor  Joyce,  recently 
wrote  in  the  Southwest  Times  Record: 

For  *a  long  ma  soin*  local  residents  can 
remember  there  has  been  an  open  dump 
down  along  the  Arkansas  River  on  Fort 
Smith's  northwest  side.  There  has  been  al- 
most perpetual  burning  there,  creating  nox- 
ious odors  and  blanketing  the  city  with 
billows  of  smoke. 

The  dump  has  attracted  Insects  and  ver- 
min and  has  l>een  a  breeding  ground  (or 
nies.  mosquitoes  and  rats. 

The  City  Health  Department  wants  to  elim- 
inate the  dump  because  of  the  health  haz- 
ards It  creates. 

But  perhaps  most  Important  of  all,  the 
Arkansas  Pollution  Control  Commission  says 
the  dump  has  to  go  because  it  poses  an  air 
and  water  pollution  threat. 

In  Arkansas  we  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  avoid  some  of  the  problems  and 
mistakes  which  have  occurred  in  the  old- 
er, industrialized  States.  The  opportunity 
is  rapidly  slipping  away  from  us.  Not 
many  months  ago,  speaking  of  the  Ark- 
ansas River  development  project,  I  stated 
that  by  preserving  the  beauty  of  the 
river,  the  purity  of  the  water  and  air,  and 
retaining  favorable  living  conditions  for 
those  who  work  in  the  area,  it  could  truly 
be  a  model  development.  Now,  it  is  most 
disconcerting  to  read  of  a  statement  by 
a  State  health  department  official  who 
says  that  the  Arkansas  River  could  not 
be  made  pollution  free  because  of  in- 
creasing industrialization  of  the  river 
valley  and  pollution  caused  by  out-of- 
State  sources.  In  an  editorial  on  the  sub- 
ject, the  Arkansas  Oazette  pointed  out: 

As  It  happens  so  frequently  In  the  environ- 
mental field,  the  problem  is  Interstate  in 
nature  and  it  presents  a  challenge  for  the 
federal  antl-poUutlon  effort  that  President 
Nixon  promises  bis  administration  Is  ready 
to  undertake.  Already  the  federal  govern- 
ment has  spent  over  a  billion  dollars  to 
create  the  inland  waterway,  and  that  ought 
to  be  enough  to  give  It  a  vested  Interest  In 
the  quality  of  the  water  that  flows  down  the 
costly  river  channel. 

The  problems  are  vast  and  numerous. 
We  are,  literally,  surrounded  by  them. 
I  hope  that  Earth  Day  will  have  marked 
the  beginning  not  of  confiict  and  con- 
frontation, but  of  resolute  and  united 
action  on  many  fronts  to  improve  the 
quality  of  life  and  Uving  conditions. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  on  the  Arkansas 
River,  from  the  Arkansas  Gazette,  and 
the  articles  on  waste  disposal,  from  the 
Southwest  Times  Record  and  Pine  Bluff 
Commercial,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Fort  Smith  Southwest  Times 

Record.  Apr.  11.  1B70| 

Crrv's  Opsn  Dump  Cbkatks  PmoBLCMS 

(By  Taylor  Joyce) 

For  eta  long  aa  some  local  residents  can 
remember  there  has  been  an  open  diunp 
down  along  the  Arkansas  River  on  Fort 
Smith's  northwest  side.  There  has  been  al- 
moat  perpetual  burning  there,  creating 
noxious  odors  and  blanketing  the  city  with 
billows  of  smoke. 

The  dtunp  baa  attracted  Insect*  and  ver- 
min and  has  been  a  breeding  ground  for  flies, 
mosquitoes  and  rats. 


From  an  aesthetic  point  of  view,  the  dump 
has  been  an  eyesore. 

But  with  all  Its  offensive  features  the 
dump  has  served  Its  primary  purpose  pretty 
well.  It  has  provided  a  place  lor  the  city 
to  dispose  of  Its  solid  wastes. 

This  baa  caused  aome  citizens  to  ask, 
"Why  all  the  clamor  to  abandon  the  open 
dump  and  go  to  another  system  of  refuse 
disposal,    namely    a    sanitary    landfill?" 

The  reasons  for  wanting  the  change  are 
almost  as  diverse  as  the  people  offering  them. 

Some  want  the  dump  removed  for 
aesthetic  reasons.  They  object  to  the  smoke 
and  the  smell. 

The  City  Health  Department  wants  to 
eliminate  the  dump  because  of  the  health 
hazards  It  creates. 

But  perhaps  most  Important  of  all,  the 
Arkansas  Pollution  Control  Commission  says 
the  dump  has  to  go  because  It  poses  an  air 
and  water  pollution  threat. 

Dr.  L.  A.  Whlttaker,  director  of  the  City 
Health  Department,  said,  "There  Isn't  any 
question  In  anybody's  mind  but  what  air 
pollution  is  a  big  problem  down  there." 

He  expressed  concern  over  the  burning 
of  automobile  tires.  "Tires  contain  a  great 
deal  of  carbon  which  is  one  of  the  factors 
In  lung  cancer,"  Dr.  Whlttaker  said. 

He  also  talked  about  the  burning  of 
paints,  old  batteries  and  toys  containing  lead. 
"It  doesn't  take  much  lead  In  the  air  to 
pose  a  real  health  hazard." 

"Fortunately  for  the  city  the  prevailing 
wind  Is  out  of  the  east  and  that  keeps  the 
city  clear  of  the  fumes  and  smoke  for  the 
most  part,"  Dr.  Whlttaker  said.  "But  when 
the  weather  Is  Just  right,  high  humidity  and 
air  relatively  still,  the  air  pollutants  are  a 
real  problem  for  persona  suffering  from 
asthma,  emphysema,  bronchitis  and  other 
respiratory  diseases." 

"To  my  knowledge  no  one  has  ever  died 
around  here  from  the  smoke  and  fumee, 
but  they  do  aggravate  those  types  of  ill- 
ness." he  said. 

Dr.  Whlttaker  also  pointed  out  that  the 
dump  provides  a  breeding  place  for  mosqui- 
toes and  rats  although  there  Is  no  evidence 
that  they  are  Infected  with  the  dread  disease 
sometimes  associated  with  them — bubonic 
plague  in  rats  and  malaria  In  mosquitoes. 

"There  la  a  large  rat  colony  In  the  area, 
and  the  biggest  problem  with  them  Is  their 
consumption  of  human  food  and  contamina- 
tion of  stored  foods, "  Dr.  Whlttaker  said. 

Elimination  of  the  dump  could  be  ex- 
pected to  greatly  reduce  the  numbers  of  these 
pests. 

However,  the  greatest  pressure  for  removal 
of  the  dump  has  come  from  the  Arkansaa 
Pollution  Control  Commission. 

City  Administrator  Cliff  Keheley  aald. 
"They  wrote  us  a  letter  m  1967  telling  us 
that  the  dump  had  to  be  off  the  river  by  the 
time  Lock  and  Dam  13  was  closed.  They  set 
a  deadline  of  Aug.  1, 1069." 

Although  the  deadline  has  already  passed. 
Keheley  says  the  commission  hasn't  pushed 
for  compliance  with  the  mandate.  "The  dump 
Is  definitely  in  violation  of  the  state's  air 
pollution  code."  Keheley  said,  "but  the  com- 
mission realizes  the  problem  associated  with 
removing  the  dump  and  hasn't  pushed  us  too 
hard  yet."  Wtx'j  couldn't  the  present  dump 
l>e  converted  Into  a  sanitary  landfill? 

"It's  too  small  for  one  thing."  Keheley 
aald.  "And  the  burned  matter  that's  out  there 
couldn't  be  successfully  used  to  compact  the 
garbage  as  la  necessary  In  a  landfill  opera- 
tion. You  would  have  to  remove  all  the 
burned  matter  and  get  down  to  the  original 
earth  and  that  could  run  into  considerable 
cost." 

So  the  city  Is  searching  for  a  landfill  site, 
and  hoping  that  the  pollution  control  com- 
mlaalon'a  patience  doesn't  wear  thin  until 
the  site  can  be  found. 
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(From  the  Pine  Bluft  Commercial. 

Apr.  5.  1970 1 

Garbage:  Will  Be  Swamped  in  a  Sea  of 

Throwaway  Pbooucts? 

(By  George   Wells) 
Of  The  CoRunerclal  Staff 

The  problem  was  bad  enough  to  begin 
with. 

And  It's  getting  worse. 

New  people  coming  In  all  the  time.  Every 
once  and  a  while  a  new  plant  of  some  kind. 
New  services  are  opened  to  serve  the  new 
people. 

And  all  of  this  mounts  up.  Literally.  In 
the  case  of  garbage. 

On  an  average,  every  Arkansan  living  in 
an  urban  area  throws  away  four  pounds  of 
solid  wastes  every  day  of  the  week.  That's 
about  240.000  pounds  a  day  at  Pine  Bluff. 

Of  course,  this  Includes  prorata  share  of 
industrial  and  commercial  wastes.  But  that 
does  not  alleviate  the  problem.  * 

Chances  are,  on  top  of  all  this  pile  of  gar- 
bage, that  things  are  going  to  get  worse  be- 
fore they  get  better.  Along  with  the  popula- 
tion explosion — which  may  not  be  as  marked 
In  Arkansas  as  some  other  places,  but  which 
Is  nevertheless  serious  here  too — there  Is  the 
explosion  of  disposal  products. 

Tlirowaway  bottles.  Throwaway  cans. 
Throwaway  paper  goods. 

In  fact,  at  the  rate  we  are  developing  con- 
venience through  throwaway  goods,  we  may 
soon  conveniently  swamp  ourselves  in  a  sea 
of  wastes. 

Any  way  you  stack  it.  solid  waste  Is  a  se- 
rious and  growing  problem. 

What  can  be  done  about  It? 

Bury  It.  Burn  It.  Use  It  again.  Mine  it. 

Roughly  speaking,  these  are  the  alterna- 
tives In  order  of  feasibility. 

The  State  Pollution  Control  Commission 
is  currently  nudging  municipalities  to  use 
landfills — dumping  solid  wastes  into 
trenches,  holes,  natural  ravines,  borrow  pits 
or  gravel  pits  and  covering  the  wastes  period- 
ically with  dirt. 

Sid  Fitzgerald,  solid  wastes  specialist  for 
the  commission,  said  that  at  present  this  Is 
the  best  method  available  that  most  cities  In 
Arkansas  can  afford. 

One  of  Arkansas's  big  problems  right  now, 
he  said,  is  that  most  cities  are  still  operating 
open  dumps  and  burning  garbage  In  the 
open.  This  contributes  considerably  to  air 
pollution  and  is  against  the  law. 

"But  what  can  you  do?"  Fitzgerald  said. 
"If  you  go  in  and  tell  them  to  stop,  it  com- 
pUcates  the  problem.  We're  trying  to  encour- 
age cities  to  go  to  landfills." 

Controlled  burning  as  a  method  of  dis- 
posing of  waste  is  getting  a  lot  of  attention 
right  now.  Fitzgerald  said,  because  "people 
think  that  when  you  burn  it.  you've  gotten 
rid  of  It." 

However,  he  pointed  out,  burning  Is  essen- 
tially only  a  method  of  reducing  volume  and 
there  Is  still  the  problem  of  disposing  of  the 
residue.  "This  sometimes  presents  more 
problems"  than  it  solves.  Fitzgerald  said. 

But  the  basic  problem  with  controlled 
burning,  or  incineration,  is  Its  high  cost. 
Fitzgerald  said  he  and  Arthur  (Bucky) 
Hendrls  of  Pine  Bluff,  who  works  with  him  in 
the  agency,  visited  an  incineration  plant  In 
Ohio. 

"It  coet  six  and  a  half  million  dollars." 
Fitzgerald  said,  "and  got  rid  of  500  tons  a 
day.  And  they  still  needed  a  place  to  deposit 
the  residue." 

Recycling,  or  finding  some  way  to  use 
wastes  again.  Is  also  getting  a  lot  of  attention 
n.tt  ion  wide.  Scientists  have  insisted  publicly 
that.  In  the  long  run,  this  Is  the  only  solu- 
tion. 

These  scientists  advocate  recycling  not  only 
to  solve  the  problem  of  disposing  of  wastes, 
but  also  because  they  feel  there  is  a  limited 
amount  of  resources  on  the  planet,  and  they 


will  eventually  play  out  If  they  aren't  con- 
.served  and  reused. 

To  date,  however,  little  progress  has  been 
made  In  finding  practical  means  of  doing 
this.  This  Is  one  of  the  major  areas  of  study. 

Fitzgerald  said  that  probably  the  only 
serious  attempt  at  recycling  any  wastes  In 
this  state  would  be  with  waste  paper.  He 
said  that  he  did  not  know  of  any  municipality 
that  was  doing  this. 

Mining  garbage  is,  at  the  present  state 
of  the  art,  out  of  the  question  because  of 
the  extremely  high  cost  of  extracting  re- 
usable metal  compared  to  the  return. 

There  is  another  method  related  to  the 
last  two:  composting.  In  this  method,  sal- 
vageable products  are  removed  from  the  total 
waste,  and  the  organic  matter  is  then  ground 
up  and  allowed  to  decompose  through  the 
action  of  bacteria. 

The  resulting  product,  compost,  is  gener- 
ally used  for  soil  nutrient. 

The  only  problem  with  this  is  that  there  Is 
no  sizable  market  for  It.  Six  such  operations 
have  already  folded,  Fitzgerald  said,  and  the 
only  ones  that  he  knows  of  still  In  operation 
are  subsidized  by  the  government  for  re- 
search purposes. 

He  related  that  in  one  case  he  was  familiar 
with,  a  private  firm  received  $4  a  ton  from 
the  city  to  havil  off  the  stuff  and  make  com- 
post out  of  it  and  the  operation  still  lost 
money  becatise  there  was  no  market.  The 
compost  produced  is  expensive  in  compari- 
son with  regular  fertilizers,  Fitzgerald  said. 

So  all  roads  lead  back  to  the  landfill. 

"We're  pushing  the  regional  concept," 
Fitzgerald  said. 

By  this,  he  explains,  is  meant  a  central 
operation  serving  several  communities  or  a 
whole  county.  In  fact,  he  said,  he  favors  the 
regional  concept  regardless  of  whether  the 
method  of  disposal  is  landfill,  burning  or 
anything  else. 

Sometime  in  the  near  future,  he  said,  he 
and  Hendrlx  will  visit  a  countywide  opera- 
tion in  Alabama.  In  this  system,  Fitzgerald 
said,  containers  similar  to  the  ones  used 
for  the  automated  pickup  in  Pine  Bluff  are 
placed  around  the  county.  Containers  for 
several  yards  are  placed  in  neighborhoods 
in  towns. 

Irregular  open  dumps  have  been  elimi- 
nated through  its  system  and  "from  all  re- 
ports we  have  received."  the  system  seems 
to  work. 

Fitzgerald  said  that,  taking  into  accoimt 
the  economics  of  the  problem,  some  varia- 
tion of  this  system  will  probably  be  the  so- 
lution for  some  time  to  come. 

There  are  shortcomings  to  the  landfill 
operation,  of  course.  These  include: 

land  availabilitt 
In  the  East,  many  cities  have  already  run 
ovtt  of  available  land,  and  if  every  city  In 
Arkansas  goes  to  this  method,  obviously  the 
amount  of  land  available  and  suitable  will 
someday  run  out, 

SEEPAGE 

This  could  cause  problems  by  polluting 
the  water  supply  by  draining  through  wastes 
and  percolating  through  the  soil  to  the  wa- 
ter table.  This  problem  is  minimized  by  re- 
ducing runoff  and  by  controlled  digging. 

Obviously  one  of  the  things  Involved  here 
is  simply  not  to  dig  deep  enough  to  go  into 
the  water  table.  Tlie  other  thing  is  to  ar- 
range drainage  so  that  excess  water  is  di- 
verted around  the  site,  thus  reducing  the 
water  problem  to  that  which  falls  directly 
on  the  site. 

weather 

On  top  of  presenting  a  drainage  problem 
when  it  rains,  there  is  the  problem  of  the 
condition  of  the  soil.  If  It  rains  too  much, 
equipment  can't  be  worked  on  some  sites. 
If  it  is  too  cold,  the  ground  freezes  and 
becomes  unmanageable. 

To  a  certain  extent,  there  is  no  defense 


against  the  weather.  But  some  weather  prob- 
lems can  be  minimized  in  the  same  manner 
as  above:  by  controlling  drainage,  in  the 
case  of  water  runoff,  and  by  providing  all- 
weather  roads  to  the  site. 

"Sanitary  landfill  is  just  a  stopgap  method 
right  now, "  Fitzgerald  said.  "It  Is  the  best 
method  right  now  and  until  an  economical 
method  of  burning  or  recycling  is  found," 
he  said. 

It  is  feasible  In  Arkansas  for  the  time 
being,  he  said,  primarily  becatise  of  the  rela- 
tively small  population  of  the  state. 

"Sanitary  landfill  is  not  going  to  sejve  all 
the  problems,"  be  said.  "In  Arkanss^,  the 
problem  can  be  summed  up  as  a  !/ack  of 
cash,  a  lack  of  concern  and  a  lack  ofr  aware- 
ness." 

In  many  towns,  Fitzgerald  said,  there  is  no 
garbage  service  because  "public  c^clals  are 
afraid  to  do  anything"  that  will  cost  money. 
"A  lot  of  cities  are  large  enough  and  should 
have  garbage  collection,  but  don't,"  he  said. 

In  scnne  of  these  cases,  he  pointed  out. 
the  Pollution  Control  Commission  was  sug- 
gesting a  modified  form  of  sanitary  laud- 
fill — "cover  it  up  once  or  twice  a  week  or 
maybe  only  once  a  month." 

But  the  important  thing  is,  he  said,  that 
some  form  of  disposal  system  be  used.  "This 
is  as  Important  as  sewage  disposal  and  water 
supply,  and  it  should  be  handled  that  way," 
he  said. 

After  a  site  is  used  up,  Fitzgerald  said,  a 
city  could  use  it  by  building  a  park  or  a  golf 
course  there. 

Some  other  things  that  have  been  sug- 
gested, he  feels,  are  not  practical.  Especially, 
he  feels,  the  idea  of  building  houses  on  them 
should  not  be  adopted  because  there  is  some 
seepage  of  methane  gas. 

The  seepage  itself  is  not  serious,  he  said, 
but  the  gas — which  is  created  by  the  decom- 
position of  organic  matter — can  accumulate 
in  a  closed  place  and  become  a  problem. 

I  From  the  Arkansas  Gazette,  Mar.  9,  1970] 
Unsettling  Report  on  the  Dirty  Arkansas 

Glen  T.  Kellogg,  the  chief  environmental 
engineer  for  the  state  Health  Department, 
made  a  statement  to  the  North  Little  Rock 
Rotary  Club  last  week  that  ought  to  be  ter- 
ribly unsettling  to  everyone  who  had  hoped 
and  expected  that  great  recreational  benefits 
would  accrue  from  the  $1.2  billion  Arkansas 
River  navigation  project. 

Mr.  Kellogg  said  he  doubted  that  the  river 
could  ever  be  made  safe  for  recreational  use 
in  Arkansas.  The  stream,  he  said,  could  not 
be  made  completely  pollution  free  because  of 
increasing  industrialization  of  the  river  val- 
ley and  pollution  caused  by  out-of-state 
sources. 

If  the  navigation  project  results  In  the  sort 
of  situation  that  Mr.  Kellogg  fears  It  will, 
then  the  industrialization  that  la  so  badly 
needed  in  Arkansas  in  the  long  run  is  going 
to  be  of  such  dubious  value  that  It  may  be 
a  liability.  The  engineer  urged  residents  of 
Arkansas  not  to  allow  further  pollution  of 
the  river,  and  that  is  indeed  sound  and  com- 
pelling advice.  Industry  that  pollutes  should 
not  be  made  welcome,  no  matter  how  many 
dirty  dollars  it  brings  into  the  econc»ny;  if 
it  locates  here  anyway,  it  should  be  required 
to  fully  clean  up  Its  waste  before  dumping 
it  Into  the  river.  Just  as  the  cities  along  the 
river  are  now  being  required  to  treat  their 
sewage  sufficiently  before  disposing  of  it  in 
the  stream. 

In  any  event,  the  fact  that  the  Arkansas 
River  flows  across  state  lines  cannot  serve 
as  an  excuse  for  states  up  the  river — Okla- 
homa, Kansas  and  Colorado — to  permit  pol- 
lution-emission standards  so  low  that  Arkan- 
sas downstream  has  to  accept  the  filthy  by- 
product of  industrial  growth  that  it  receives 
no  economic  benefit  frcnn.  As  it  happens  so 
frequently  in  the  environmental  field,  the 
problem  is  interstate  in  nature  and  it  pre- 
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sents  a  challenge  for  the  federal  anti-pollu- 
tlon  effort  that  President  Nixon  promise* 
bis  administration  Is  ready  to  undertake.  Al- 
ready the  federal  government  has  spent  over 
a  btUlon  dollars  to  create  the  Inland  water- 
way, and  that  ought  to  be  enough  to  give  It 
a  vested  Intereat  In  the  quality  of  the  water 
that  flows  down  the  costly  river  channel. 


PROPER   MEDICAL  CARE   MUST  BE 
PROVIDED    FOR    VETERANS 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  Nation 
has  a  long  and  proud  tradition  of  show- 
ing itself  grateful  to  those  citizens  whom 
it  has  caUed  to  arms  in  time  of  war. 
Nowhere  is  this  gratitude  better  or  more 

I  fittingly  expressed  than  in  the  compre- 
hensive medical  care  provided  for  vet- 
erans, and,  most  particularly,  for  vet- 
erans with  disabihties  arising  out  of 
their  military  service.  To  furnish  this 
care,  the  Department  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery  of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
operates  one  of  the  largest  medical  sys- 
tems in  existence,  including  166  hospitals 
with  more  than  100,000  beds,  over  200 
outpatient  clinics,  and  a  number  of  other 
facilities.  On  any  given  day,  more  than 
80,000  veterans  will  be  occupying  Vet- 
erans' Administration  hospital  beds; 
every  month  there  are  more  than  half  a 
million  outpatient  visits  to  VA  medical 
facilities. 

f  But  size  and  quantity  of  medical  care 

are  not  enough.  The  veterans  of  this 
Nation,  especially  those  with  service-con- 
nected disabilities,  deserve  the  very  best 
medical  care  that  can  be  provided.  I  am. 
therefore,  very  distressed  by  the  reports 
of  recent  months  which  indicate  that 
some  elements  of  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration hospital  sjrstem  may  be  defi- 
cient. I  am  particularly  concerned  to 
learn  that  staff  shortages  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  1,300  positions  have  been  re- 
ported in  the  six  VA  hospitals  in  Illinois 
and  that  the  directors  of  these  hospitals 
feel  that  they  have  inadequate  funds  for 
a  number  of  purposes  such  as  the  place- 
ment of  veterans  in  community  nursing 
homes  where  care  of  this  type  would  be 
advisable. 

I  am.  however,  encouraged  by  the  fact 
that  the  appropriate  committees  of  Con- 
gress have  taken  note  of  these  allega- 
tions of  deterioration  in  the  medical 
care  provided  our  veterans  and  have 
launched  intensive  studies  to  determine 
jiist  what  the  shortcomings  are  and  what 
needs  to  t>e  done  to  correct  them.  In  par- 
ticular, I  commend  the  Subconunittee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Labo^and  Public  Welfare  and  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  These  two 
committees  have  taken  the  lead  In  in- 
vestigating the  present  state  of  veterans' 
medical  care,  and  I  have  confidence  that 
the  necessary  improvements  will  be  made. 
We  must  be  certain  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration hospital  system  will  again 
qualify  for  the  praise  It  received  almost 
two  decades  ago.  In  August  1951.  In  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare: 

The  quaUty  of  medical  care  available  to  the 
b«neaclarla«  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion has  been  raised  to  a  point  where  it  un- 
quesUonably  represenU  the  beet  medical 
care  available  anywhere  In  the  world  at  any 
time  In  the  world's  history. 


WELFARE  REFORM 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  will  soon  be  asked  to  vote  on 
President  Nixon's  welfare  reform  pack- 
age. I  have  recently  seen  two  items  in  the 
press  which  I  believe  have  important 
bearing  on  that  vote. 

The  first  article,  by  Eve  Edstrom,  re- 
ports that  OEO's  current  income  main- 
tenance experiment  is  finding,  as  many 
of  us  have  long  argued,  that  the  vast 
majority  of  the  poor  in  this  country  are 
not  welfare  chiselers,  but  people  who 
desperately  seek  to  work  their  way  out 
of  poverty. 

The  second,  by  Jack  Rosenthal,  reports 
on  a  unique  private  offer  of  funds  to  help 
improve  OEO's  experiment  by  expanding 
the  range  of  alternatives  it  is  able  to 
consider.  Because  of  the  importance  of 
the  OEO  experiment  to  the  case  for  wel- 
fare reform.  I  hope  that  Senators  will 
examine  these  two  articles  closely  and 
that  OEO  will  decide  to  Improve  its  ex- 
periment by  accepting  the  reported  offer 
of  Mr.  Leonard  Greene.  His  concept  of 
full  work  Incentive  is  well  worth  close 
examination. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  two 
articles  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  3.  1070) 

Ouabantzeo-Incomc  Plan  Baxzos  PaiDC 
(By  Eve  Edstrom) 

PaiNcrroN.  N.J. — Giving  poor  families  ex- 
tra cash  to  supplement  their  earnings  appar- 
ently brings  out  the  Puritan  In  them. 

A  sampling  of  attitudes  among  10  per  cent 
of  families  enrolled  In  an  experimental  guar- 
anteed annual  Income  project  shows  that 
moat  famlllea  In  the  program  express  con- 
tempt both  for  welfare  payments  and  for 
people  too  lazy  to  work. 

One  father  who  receives  a  cash  payment 
to  add  to  his  working  wages  said:  "It's  not 
a  good  Idea  If  you  like  to  drink  or  you're 
laay." 

A  Spanish-speaking  father  In  the  same 
plan  said.  "It's  an  honor  to  work."  A  Negro 
machine  operator  added  a  qualification.  "I 
love  to  work — 'catiae  I  have  to,"  he  said. 

The  family  heads  who  made  the  above 
atatements  receive  the  Income  payments  un- 
der a  program  similar  to  the  landmark  leg- 
islation proposed  for  aU  of  the  nation's  poor 
families  by  President  Nixon.  Tlie  bill  is  sched- 
uled for  a  vote  on  the  House  floor  next 
month. 

UnUl  now,  the  preliminary  res\Uts  of  that 
•4.S  million  govemment-flnanoed  experiment 
have  been  put  forth  In  general  terms  or  In 
cold  statistics. 

But  last  week.  Mathematlca,  a  research 
group  baaed  here,  released  verbatim  quota- 
tions from  interviews  with  10  per  cent  of  the 
more  than  7,000  famlllea  who  receive  the  cash 
guarantees  In  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania. 

Although  a  few  famUles  expressed  some 
reservations  or  misconceptions  about  the 
program,  more  typical  responses  Included 
such  statements  as  It  Is  "four  to  five  time* 
better  than  welfare"  or  "It  scema  simple  and 
uncomplicated  compared  to  moat  govern- 
ment programs." 

Unlike  welfare,  the  families  do  not  have 
to  nil  out  complicated  forms,  do  not  have  to 
account  for  bow  they  spend  their  money,  do 
not  have  to  forfeit  assets,  and  are  not  super- 
vised by  case  workers  and  Investigators. 

In  fact,  the  experiment's  workers  go  out  of 
their  way  not  to  advise  famlllea.  If  famUles 
need  help,  such  as  finding  housing,  they  re- 
ceive a  Ust  of  agencies  to  contact  so  that  they 
can  learn  to  help  themselves.  The  cash  pay- 
ments arc  strictly  divorced  from  any  services. 


To  be  eligible  for  the  payments,  a  family 
submits  to  a  quarterly  Interview  and  reports 
Its  Income  and  family  composition  each 
month.  The  Income  report  form,  as  one  fam- 
ily said,  "couldnt  be  simpler.  You'd  have  to 
be  pretty  stupid"  not  to  understand  It. 

The  one-page  form,  covering  a  four-week 
period,  asks  the  family  to  list  any  changes  In 
household  members  (because  grants  are 
based  on  family  size)  and  to  list  earnings  be- 
fore t.ixes  and  other  Income  such  as  Social 
Security  benefits. 

Families  include  their  p.-iyrheck  stubs  with 
the  report.  If  they  don't  have  stubs,  they  can 
submit  signed  statements  from  employers. 
Their  benefits  are  recalculated  every  four 
weeks,  but  are  based  on  average  earnings  over 
the  last  three-month  period. 

Because  the  experiment  is  aimed  simply 
at  determining  how  Income  guarantees  af- 
fect work  patterns  of  those  who  receive 
them,  the  families  are  under  no  obligation  to 
account  for  how  they  spend  the  extra  cash. 

But  t^e  families  have  shown  a  strong  de- 
sire to  prove  they  are  worthy  of  the  pay- 
ments. Many  have  voluntarily  attached  paid 
bills  to  their  Income  declaration  forms  to 
show  how  they  have  spent  the  money. 

That  the  money  Is  being  used  In  a  variety 
of  meaningful  ways  was  also  shown  by  the 
Interviews  that  Mathematlca  conducted  last 
month  In  Trenton,  N.J.,  where  the  first  proj- 
ect families  were  selected  In  1068,  and  In 
Paterson,  Passaic  and  Jersey  City,  N.J.,  and 
Scran  ton,  Pa. 

Two  Scranton  families  are  using  the 
money,  spread  over  a  three-year  period,  to 
renovate  their  homes. 

"This  way  we  are  Increasing  the  value  of 
our  home  and  will  have  something  to  show 
for  the  money,"  one  family  said. 

That  family  has  renovated  one  room  and 
named  It  the  "Council  of  Orants  to  Families" 
room.  The  Coimcll  Is  the  subsidiary  which 
Issues  the  payoMnts  to  the  families. 

Another  family,  noting  that  the  payments 
were  enabling  It  to  move  from  a  "diunp"  to 
a  nicer  apartment,  said : 

"We  are  trying  to  plan  ahead.  In  three 
years,  I  might  be  making  good  money,  and  by 
then  the  kids  will  be  older  and  my  wife  could 
possibly  work.  It  sure  has  raised  our  stand- 
ard of  living." 

A  60-year-old  mother,  living  with  her 
Bon's  family,  said  the  payments  would  make 
It  possible  for  her  to  delay  In  applying  for 
Social  Security  benefits  tmtll  she  was  eligible 
for  the  maximum  amount. 

The  Income  guarantee  is  helping  one  rail- 
road worker  to  sit  out  a  layoff,  and  has 
helped  factory  workers  to  get  through  "vaca- 
tion without  pay"  periods. 

A  commonly  expressed  view  was  that  the 
money  gave  families  a  small  measure  of 
security  In  case  of  illness  or  Job  dlfflcultles. 
ThU  was  best  expressed  by  the  family  that 
aald: 

"We  arent  using  the  money  to  pay  the 
electric  bill  or  things  like  that.  We  put  a 
little  aside  and  just  having  it  gives  you 
peace  of  mind  In  case  anything  should  bap- 
pen." 

Several  families  were  negative  in  their  re- 
sponses, saying  the  money  wasn't  sufficient 
to  help  them  provide  adequately  for  their 
famlllea. 

A  few  families  looked  upon  their  bimonthly 
checks  as  windfalls  to  be  used  for  spending 
sprees. 

One  young  father  has  been  quite  success- 
ful In  using  hU  guarantee  to  extend  his 
credit  rating  so  that  he  could  lavishly  fur- 
nish his  public  housing  apartment — com- 
plete with  bar.  He  also  tried  to  con  the  ex- 
periment's workers  out  of  giving  him  his 
payments  In  one  lump  sum  so  that  he  could 
have  a  "stake." 

Among  those  Interviewed,  there  was  al- 
most universal  contempt  for  the  existing  de- 
pendent children's  welfare  program,  which 
began  In  the  1030's  and  would  be  replaced 
by  the  Nixon  administration's  Family  Assist- 
ance Plan  of  Income  guarantees. 
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One  family  said  that  "on  welfare  you  can't 
go  any  place  or  raise  your  cultural  level."  An- 
other said  welfare  "kills  people,"  and  a  third 
said  welfare  "makes  liars  and  cheats"  out  of 
people. 

Only  a  few  of  the  Income  experiment's 
families  did  not  endorse  the  concept  of  a 
national  Income  guarantee  plan. 

"I  don't  think  It  will  work,"  one  father 
said.  "It's  like  putting  the  whole  country 
on  welfare." 

But  the  overwhelming  view  was  expressed 
by  families  that  said  the  program  was  a 
"good  Idea,"  that  ""all  the  people  In  the  cel- 
lars and  in  the  slums  need  It,"  that  "you 
need  a  program  for  those  not  rich."' 

""Professionals  can  always  find  a  Job  in 
their  field,"  one  Jersey  City  father  said.  "But 
there  Is  no  such  thing  as  a  guaranteed  fac- 
tory job." 

Similarly,  a  Scranton  father  said: 

"It's  giving  those  who  are  already  trying 
a  chance  to  get  ahead.  Everyone  can't  count 
on  steady  work  .  .  .  Take  Scranton.  Six  years 
ago  If  you  wanted  a  Job  as  a  dishwasher  you 
had  to  fight  at  least  10  other  guys  to  get 
it.  Think  how  much  this  program  would 
have  meant  then." 

Most  of  the  families  showed  a  clear  un- 
derstanding that  the  income  guarantees, 
which  average  less  than  $100  a  mouth,  go 
down  as  earnings  go  up. 

'"You  work  more,  you  get  less,"  said  one 
father. 

Another  said  he  took  a  job  knowing  that 
the  guarantee  would  go  down,  because  he 
wanted  to  better  himself.  And  one  enrollee, 
who  now  only  receives  $20  a  month,  said  that 
small  incentive  has  made  him  "'work  harder 
In  the  last  months  putting  in  overtime  when- 
ever I  can." 

Under  eight  different  combinations  of  tax 
rates  and  guaranteed  income  levels,  the 
guarantees  are  entirely  eliminated  when 
earnings  go  above  a  certain  level.  To  date, 
10  per  cent  of  the  families  In  Trenton,  Pater- 
son and  Passaic  have  Increased  their  earn- 
ings so  that  they  no  longer  are  eligible  for 
the  guarantees. 

One  father  correctly  figured  the  point 
where  he  no  longer  would  be  eligible  for 
benefits  and  said,  "I'd  be  happy  to  go  above 
it" — Indicating,  as  many  of  the  answers  did. 
that  the  cash  payments  do  not  slow  down 
work  effort. 

Typical  comments  were  "'I'd  rather  work 
than  sit."  and  ""It's  all  I  ever  knew  all  my 
life."  Another  family  head  said  work  was 
necessary  so  a  guaranteed  Income  plan  wovild 
be  '"more  an  Insurance  policy  than  a  hand- 
out." , 

The  experiment  is  being  financed  by  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  under  con- 
tracts with  the  Institute  for  Research  on 
Poverty  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  and 
Mathematlca. 

Although  developed  under  the  Johnson 
administration,  the  experiment  Is  proving 
to  be  a  unique  testing  ground  for  President 
Nixon's  revolutionary  welfare  reforms,  which 
appear  assured  of  Congressional  passage  this 
year. 

The  reforms  are  mammoth  In  that  they 
establish  the  first  uniform  federal  Income 
guarantee  (91,600  for  a  family  of  four)  and 
include  working  poor  families,  as  well  as 
the  non  working  poor,  for  the  first  time. 

Critics  have  said  the  program  might  lead 
to  widespread  loafing.  But  the  Mathematlca 
Interviews  suggest  the  program,  in  the  words 
of  one  father,  will  give  the  ""guy  who  tries 
the  feeling  that  It  Is  worth  It." 

(Prom  the  New  York  Ttmes,  Feb.  28,  1070 1 
Invento«y  Oiters  To  Support  Test  or 
Welpake  Grants  and  Wages 
(By  Jack  Rosenthal) 
Washincton.    February    27. — A    computer 
scienUst  from  White  Plains,  NY.,  thinks  that 
the  Government  Is  approaching  welfare  re- 
form In  the  wrong  way  and  Is  willing  to  put 
up  S500.000  of  his  own  money  to  prove  it. 


""The  present  system  Is  terrible,  and  even 
the  President's  welfare  reform  plan  would,  In 
effect,  put  poor  people  In  the  same  50  to  67 
per  cent  tax  brackets  as  Industrialists,"  says 
Leonard  M.  Greene,  a  51-year-old  Inventor 
and  producer  of  on-board  computers  for  com- 
mercial aircraft. 

He  regards  even  a  current  Federal  Income- 
grant  experiment  as  unsatisfactory  and  this 
week  wired  an  offer  to  the  Office  of  Ekionomlc 
Opportunity. 

He  would,  his  telegram  said,  periioually 
support  a  broadening  of  the  experiment  to 
cover  100  poor  families  if  Ihey  could  receive 
Income  grants  and  also  be  allowed  to  keep 
.ill  outside  earnings. 

The  present  experiment,  conducted  in  New 
Jersey,  seeks  to  determine  what  1.350  low- 
tncume  families  do  writh  income  grants  If 
they  are  permitted  to  keep  some  but  not 
all  outside  income. 

PRELIMINARY     FINDINGS 

The  O.E.O.  Issued  a  preliminary  report  last 
v^eek  indicating  that  families  with  grants  are 
more  likely  to  work  than  nou-reclpients.  The 
experiment  has  two  years  to  run. 

An  O.E.O.  spokesman  said  today  that  the 
agency  was  not  prohibited  from  accepting 
private  grants.  Mr.  Greene's  proposal,  he 
said,  "is  an  Interesting  offer"  but  the  agency 
will  have  to  learn  more  about  It  before  act- 
lug. 

Mr.  Greene  hopes  to  broaden  the  experi- 
ment to  find  out  what  happens  to  work  In- 
centives when  poor  people  can  keep  all  they 
earn  plus  the  grants. 

Mr.  Greene,  a  one-time  test  pilot  and  air 
taxi  operator,  says  the  offer  could  cost  him 
$500,000  over  two  years.  He  admits  with  a 
shrug  that  he  Is  not  sure  the  contribution 
would  be  tax-deductible. 

In  a  slightly  "mod"  siUt  and  wide  tie,  he 
does  not  look  at  all  like  a  zealot,  but  Uke 
the  wealthy  businessman  he  has  become  as 
the  result  of  his  computer  Inventions. 

"I  don't  consider  myself  a  nut,"  he  says, 
"or  even  as  all  that  altruistic.  I'm  successful, 
but  so  what?  Unless  our  society  can  solve  this 
•  poverty)  problem,  I'm  a  success  on  a  sink- 
lug  ship." 

Mr.  Greeue  came  to  Washington  this  week 
seeking  support  In  Congress  for  his  own  wel- 
fare reform  proposal,  keyed  to  the  same  Idea 
as  his  offer  to  O.E.O. — that  the  poor  should 
get  Income  grants  and  be  able  to  keep  all 
outside  income  besides. 

Under  his  "fair  share"  plan,  all  citizens, 
poor  or  not,  would  receive  income  allow- 
ances. Those  received  by  the  poor  would  be 
untaxed  or  taxed  at  low  rates.  The  amount 
of  tax  on  the  allowance  would  increase  grad- 
ually, like  the  Income  tax,  so  that  non-needy 
families  would  keep  nothing  of  the  allow- 
ance. 

Mr.  Greene  believes  that  the  Nixon  Admiu- 
Istratlon's  proposed  family  assistance  pro- 
gram, to  reform  the  present  welfare  system, 
suffers  from  the  same  fault  as  the  O.E.O. 
experiments. 

Under  the  proposed  program,  pending  In 
Congress,  a  poor  family  would  be  guaranteed 
$1,600  In  annual  Federal  grants.  It  could 
earn  an  additional  $720  without  i>enalty.  But 
it  could  keep  only  half  of  any  earnings  above 
that. 

REB1TFFED    BT    TRAINEE 

"And  that's  tantamount  to  a  50  per  cent 
tax,"'  Mr.  Greene  says,  ""67  per  cent  if  you  add 
what  the  states  might  add." 

Mr.  Greene  first  came  to  devise  a  welfare 
reform  system  three  years  ago  when  his  Safe 
Flight  Instrument  Company  offered  a  good 
salary  to  a  black  youth  to  become  a  com- 
puter technician-trainee. 

"And  yet  the  boy  had  to  turn  us  down," 
recalls  Mr.  Greene,  eight  of  whose  own  13 
children  are  now  In  college.  ""The  additional 
Income  woiUd  have  disqualified  his  famUy 
from  its  place  on  the  waiting  list  for  public 
housing.  What  kind  of  society  Is  it  that  com- 
pels a  young  man  to  barter  his  whole  future 
for  a  place  on  an  apartment  waiting  list?" 


He  believes  that  present  law  encourages 
people  "to  become  'vegetabllzed'  and  live 
on  the  dole.  The  only  work  they  can  seek  Is 
in  hidden,  cash  jobs  like  driving  cabs,  caddy- 
Ing—  and  crime.  These  cash  Jobs  are  precisely 
those  with  no  future." 

"We  should  be  encouraging  people  to  work 
and  to  get  ahead,"  he  says,  ""not  penalizing 
them  for  It." 


ENDING  THE  WAR 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  President  Nixon  for  the  work 
he  is  doing  to  end  the  tragic  Vietnam 
war  and  for  his  excellent  speech  to  the 
Nation  on  tliis  work  on  Monday  night. 

In  my  view,  the  President  accom- 
plished two  significant  things  by  this 
speech: 

First.  Despite  reported  pressures  from 
various  militai'>-  sources  to  curtail  Ameri- 
can troop  withdrawals,  he  annoimced  a 
continuation  of  the  present  rate  of  troop 
withdrawal  without  any  break  in  the 
monthly  average. 

Second.  We  preserved  a  flexibility  in 
the  daily  handling  of  our  disengagement 
from  Vietnam  which  he  should  main- 
tain as  Commander  in  Chief  of  our 
Armed  Forces. 

All  Americans  should  be  heartened  by 
Ills  pledge  of  withdrawal  of  an  additional 
150,000  troops  in  the  next  year.  The  Pres- 
ident, by  this  dramatic  step,  has  shown 
his  good-faith  intention  to  end  the  war, 
but  without  moving  so  precipitously  as 
to  endanger  the  lives  of  American  troops 
not  included  in  present  withdrawal  plans. 

I  have  often  told  the  people  of  Perm- 
sylvania  in  the  last  year  and  a  half  that 
President  Nixon  lias  taken  steps  which 
no  previous  President  has  done  by  actu- 
ally removing  troops,  by  actually  scal- 
ing down  the  intensity  of  the  combat, 
and  by  actually  reducing  the  level  of 
American  fatalities. 

I  share  his  regret  that  negotiations  in 
Paris  have  not  borne  fruit  up  to  this 
point,  but  I  urge  continued  efforts  in 
Paris  in  the  hope  that  there  still  may  be 
encouragement  from  tliis  quarter. 

President  Nixon  showed  Monday  night 
that  he  is  on  the  right  track. -and  he 
has  my  full  support. 


THE  WARSAW  GHETTO  UPRISING: 
A  COMPELLING  REASON  FOR  SEN- 
ATE RATIFICATION  OF  THE  GEN- 
OCIDE CONVENTION 

Ml-.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
week  marks  the  27  th  anniversary  of  the 
Warsaw  ghetto  uprising.  It  is  particu- 
larly fitting  and  proper  that  we  should 
pay  tribute  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Warsaw  ghetto  who  gave  their  lives  in  an 
attempt  to  preserve  the  rights  of  their 
comrades. 

In  September  1939,  the  Nazis  invaded 
Poland,  and  by  October  had  completely 
taken  over  the  country  with  its  Jewish 
population  of  over  3  million.  The  oc- 
cupation was  immediately  followed  by  a 
series  of  restrictive  laws,  designed  to 
subject  the  Jews  to  stai-vation  and  dis- 
ease. In  Warsaw,  this  was  accompanied 
by  the  institution  of  the  "ghetto,"  an 
area  of  100  city  blocks,  into  which  450,- 
000  Jews  were  confined. 

In  the  face  of  many  hardships  imp>osed 
on  them  by  the  Germans,  an  oiganiza- 
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tion  called  the  Jewish  Fighter  Organiza- 
tion— ZOB — was  formed.  The  militancy 
of  this  group  grew  when  it  was  learned 
that  the  thousands  of  Jews  who  were  de- 
ported dally  faced  certain  death  in  the 
gas  chamt>ers.  However,  due  to  the  scar- 
city of  firearms  and  the  limited  coopera- 
tion of  the  non-Jewish  resistance,  it  was 
not  untU  April  19.  1943.  that  the  ZOB 
presented  an  organized  attempt  to  drive 
the  Germans  from  the  ghetto. 

Initially,  they  were  successful,  inflict- 
hig  heavy  German  casualties,  and  rout- 
ing their  tormentors.  Nevertheless,  the 
Nazis  responded  with  soldiers,  tanks,  and 
bombs.  By  May  16.  they  had  leveled  the 
ghetto  and  but  for  a  few  exceptions,  had 
liquidated  its  entire  Jewish  population. 

In  1948.  the  United  States,  along  with 
47  other  coimtries,  signed  the  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights.  The  de- 
signers of  this  declaration  among  other 
things  sought  to  define  and  to  prevent 
the  crime  of  genocide  as  it  was  practiced 
by  the  Germans  against  the  Jews  in 
World  War  n. 

This  week  hearings  open  on  the  Geno- 
cide Convention.  The  United  States  was 
instrumental  in  drafting  this  convention, 
as  it  has  been  in  the  drafting  of  many 
other  human  rights  conventions.  How- 
ever, we  have  not  yet  ratified  this  or  any 
treaty  which  would  demonstrate  our 
strong  CH}po6ition  to  the  crime  of  geno- 
cide. It  would  indeed  be  a  tribute  to  the 
brave  people  of  Warsaw  if  the  United 
States  took  speedy  action  in  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Genocide  Convention. 


EASTERN  AIRLINES  NEWARK  TO 
WASHINGTON  SHUTTLE 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  as  one  who 
joined  with  our  entire  congressional  dele- 
gation in  the  effort  to  keep  the  Newark  to 
Washington  shuttle  in  operation,  I  am, 
naturally,  pleased  that  Eastern  Airlines 
now  has  decided  to  continue  the  service. 

I  believe  that  the  exptansion  and  im- 
provement of  this  service,  as  opposed  to 
its  mere  continuance,  would  t>e  in  the  in- 
terest of  Eastern  as  well  as  in  the  public 
Interest. 


CHINA  AND  VS.  POLICY  A  TIME  OF 
TRANSITION 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
A.  Doak  Bamett,  senior  fellow,  the 
Brookings  Institution,  delivered  a  most 
interesting  speech  before  the  Women's 
National  Democratic  Club  on  March  2 
which  was  entitled  "China  and  U.S.  Pol- 
icy: A  Time  of  TransitioiL"  Mr.  Bamett 
summarizes  briefly  the  present  situation 
in  China  and  the  major  factors  that  have 
Impelled  Peking  to  reexamine  its  policy. 
He  also  examines  the  transition  in  the 
American  attitude  toward  China  and 
suggests  some  actions  that  the  United 
States  might  take  to  improve  our  rela- 
tions with  the  most  populous  nation  in 
the  world. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  Mr.  Bamett's  speech  be  printed  In 
the  RxcoKS  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I  caU 
altentioa  to  a  lew  sentences  toward  the 


end  of  Mr.  Bamett's  speech.  Mr.  Bamett 
observes  that  "the  key  immediate  issue  is 
whether  we  should  build  an  anti-Chinese 
ABM."  Mr.  Bamett  comments  that  "on 
this  the  Nixon  administration,  in  my 
judgment — despite  the  Tightness  of  the 
direction  of  its  general  Cliina  policy — is 
quite  wrong.  The  arguments  against  an 
anti-Chinese  ABM.  on  political  and  other 
grounds,  wholly  apart  from  technical 
groimds,  are  overwhelming  in  my  view. " 

Mr.  Bamett  testified  before  the  Sub- 
Committee  on  Arms  Control,  Interna- 
tional Law.  and  Organization  on  April  9 
on  the  specific  question  of  the  ABM  and 
its  effect  on  UJS.  relations  with  China. 
At  that  time,  he  made  an  extensive  state- 
ment on  the  undesirabillty  of  going 
ahead  with  an  anti-Chinese  ABM  sys- 
tem. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Barnett's  statement  to  the  subcommittee 
on  April  9  also  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Testimomt  bt  Ooak  Babnctt  Bdxjbs  tki 
Suv-CoMMrrTEx  on  Asms  Contxol,  Intu- 
NATIONAI.  Law  and  Obcanzzation,  Sxnatx 
Foreign  Relations  Comiiittxx,  April  9, 
1»70 

Mr.  ChRlmmn  and  members  of  the  Sub- 
committee, let  me  begin  by  saying  that  I  am 
very  grateful  for  this  opportunity  to  meet 
and  discuss  with  you  a  number  of  questions 
relating  to  arms  control — questions  focusing 
on  the  ABM  and  the  SALT  talks  and  their 
relevance  to  the  broad  problem  of  U.S.- 
China relations. 

I  would  like  to  make  two  preliminary  com- 
ments about  my  statement.  First,  the  views 
I  will  express  today  are  purely  my  own,  and 
do  not  In  any  way  represent  views  of  The 
Brookings  Institution,  which  does  not  Itself 
take  any  stands  on  policy  Issues.  Secondly, 
since  I  have  very  recently  written  an  article 
(appearing  In  the  current  Issue  of  Foreign 
Again)  which  summarizes  many  of  my  views 
on  questions  we  are  considering  today,  I  am 
taking  the  liberty  of  drawing  material  from 
that  article  for  the  purposes  ot  the  state- 
ment I  am  now  presenting  to  you. 

We  are  now,  in  my  view,  at  a  rather  criti- 
cal Juncture  In  the  evolution  both  of  our 
policy  toward  China  and  our  poUey  regard- 
ing arms  control. 

For  the  first  time  in  several  years,  there 
now  appears  to  be  at  least  a  limited  basis 
for  hope  that  movement  can  take  place  m 
our  relations  with  mainland  China,  move- 
ment which  may  reduce  tensions  and  In- 
crease contacts  between  us.  The  current  War- 
saw talks  will  help  to  determine  whether 
some  progress  U  possible,  or  whether  the 
freeze  of  the  last  two  decades  will  continue. 

At  the  same  time.  I  believe  that  the  arms 
control  negotiations  which  we  and  the  Rus- 
sians have  initiated  are  clearly  the  most  Im- 
portant ones  In  the  postwar  period.  We  are 
about  to  meet  again  In  Vienna  at  a  time 
when  both  sides  are  poised  to  deploy  new 
weapons  systems — In  our  case.  AfiMs  and 
MIRVs — If  no  agreements  to  forego  such 
systems  can  be  reached.  Decisions  made  In 
the  period  Immediately  ahead  by  Washing- 
ton and  Moscow  individually,  and  by  both 
at  the  SALT  talks,  will  determine,  therefore, 
whether  the  U.S.-Sovlet  arms  race  will  ac- 
celerate or  slow  down  In  the  years  Immedi- 
ately ahead.  These  decisions  wlU  also — and 
this  Is  one  of  the  ma)or  points  I  wish  to 
make  today — have  a  very  significant  Impact 
on  the  prospects  for  improved  U.S. -China  re- 
lations. The  evolving  triangular  relationship 
among  the  UB..  Soviet  Union,  and  China  is 
now  such  that  any  action  by  one  or  two 
of  the  three  Inevitably  affects  the  others. 

Since  my  assignment  today  Is  to  focus  at- 
tention on  matters  relevant  to  U.S. -China 
raUUona,  and  speclOcaliy  to  oonaldar  bow 


we  should  view  the  ABM  Issue  and  SALT 
talks  In  relation  to  the  "China  problem."  I 
will  not  comment  on  other  fundamental 
questions,  such  as  whether  effective  ABM 
systems  are  technically  feasible  or  how  they 
might  affect  the  sublllty  of  the  U.S.-Soviet 
balance.  I  assume  that  others  will  discuss 
these  questions  with  you. 

Let  me  proceed  with  my  assignment  and 
start  by  saying  that  I  believe  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration Is  to  be  commended  for  the 
new  general  approach  It  has  adopted  in  our 
overall  China  policy.  In  his  February  IS  re- 
port to  Congress  on  foreign  policy,  the  Presi- 
dent stated  that  we  do  not  now  wish  to  "iso- 
late" mainland  China  but  rather  hope  that 
In  time  it  "will  be  ready  to  re-enter  the  In- 
ternational community."  that  we  look  for- 
ward to  a  "more  normal  and  constructive  re- 
lationship" with  the  Peking  regime,  that 
"the  principles  underlying  our  relations  with 
China  are  similar  to  those  governing  our 
policies  towards  the  USSR,"  and  that  we 
win  "take  what  steps  we  can  toward  im- 
proved practical  relations  with  Peking."  This 
is  a  very  aound  and  very  encouraging  ap- 
proach. In  my  opinion.  Moreover,  the  limited 
steps  we  have  taken  recently  to  Implement 
this  approach — namely  the  liberalizing  of 
passport  and  travel  regulations  and  the  re- 
duction of  trade  restrictions,  are  highly  de- 
alrable  and  deserve  strong  support.  The  Ad- 
ministration should  now  be  tirged  to  con- 
tinue making  further  and  mor«  substantial 
steps  along  these  same  lines— for  example, 
by  removing  all  restrictions  on  nonstrateglc 
trade  with  mainland  China. 

However,  having  said  this,  I  must  im- 
mediately go  on  to  say  that  in  my  view,  the 
deployment  of  an  antl-Chlnese  ABM  area 
defense  would  be  extremely  undesirable  and 
would,  in  fact,  run  directly  counter  to,  and 
tend  to  undercut,  the  basic  objectives  that 
underlie  our  new  overall  China  policy. 

Deployment  of  an  antl-Chlnese  ABM 
would  be  both  unwise  and  unsound,  I  be- 
lieve, for  a  number  of  reasons.  Let  me  sum- 
marize these  briefly  now,  and  then  proceed 
to  elaborate  on  some  of  them  at  greater 
length. 

(1)  The  ABM  Is  not  necessary  for  the  de- 
fense of  the  U.S.  against  any  foreseeable 
"Chinese  threat."  For  the  Indefinite  future, 
the  U.S.  will  continue  to  have  overwhelm- 
ing nuclear  superiority  In  relation  to  China, 
and  there  Is  every  reason  to  believe  that  our 
Buperlorlty  will  operate  effectively  to  deter 
the  Chinese  from  any  offensive  nuclear  ac- 
tions or  threats.  It  is  not  necessary,  there- 
fore, to  try  to  achieve  a  total  damage  denial 
capability  by  building  ABMs. 

(3)  U  the  U.8.  Insists  on  buUdlng  an  antl- 
Chlnese  ABM  system,  Peking  will  probably 
Interpret  this  to  mean  (whatever  Washing- 
ton says  to  try  to  convince  it  otherwise)  that 
we  are  determined  to  maintain  an  unre- 
stricted capability  of  making  "first  strike" 
threau  against  China,  and  that  we  Insist  on 
denying  China  the  ability  to  acquire  even  a 
Umlted,  defensive,  "second  strike"  capablUty. 
There  Is  every  reason  to  believe  that  this 
would  tend  to  reinforce  Peking's  worst  in- 
stincts In  Interpreting  our  motives  and  would 
work  against  the  poaslblllty  of  Improving  our 
relations. 

(3)  China's  present  opposition  to  all  Inter- 
national arms  control  agreements  Is  rooted. 
In  part  at  least.  In  Its  basic  sense  of  vulner- 
ability and  nuclear  weakness.  Peking  obvi- 
ously has  been,  and  still  is.  fearful  of  threats 
by  the  superpowers  and  of  U.S.-Sovlet  "col- 
lusion" directed  against  China.  Until  China 
achieves  a  minimal  defensive  deterrent  it- 
sell,  this  situation  Is  likely  to  continue.  How- 
ever, once  the  Chinese  do  acquire  a  limited 
"second  strike  "  capability,  it  is  at  least  con- 
ceivable that  leaders  In  Peking  may  at  that 
point  be  more  inclined  than  at  present  to 
consider  the  advantages  of  arms  control 
agreements  in  terms  of  their  own  Interests. 
If  so,  the  chances  of  inducing  China  to  par- 
ticipate In  arms  control  may  Increase  at 
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that  point.  An  antl-Chtnese  ABM  will  prob- 
ably work  to  postpone  that  day. 

(4)  For  these  and  other  reasons,  the  VS. 
should  Itself  forego  building  an  antl-Chlnese 
ABM  area  defense  system,  and  In  addition 
should  attempt,  at  the  SALT  talks,  to  reach 
agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union  that  nei- 
ther we  nor  they  will  build  such  systems.  If, 
m  the  absence  of  such  agreement,  either  or 
both  proceed  to  deploy  antl-CJhlnese  systems, 
this  will  tend  to  reinforce  Peking's  fear  of 
antl-Chlnese  collusion  between  Washington 
and  Moscow,  which  at  least  would  complicate, 
and  could  well  seriously  set  back,  the  pro- 
spects for  Improving  U.S.  relations  with 
China. 

Let  me  now  elaborate  on  some  of  these 
points,  starting  with  a  few  conunents  on 
Chinese  motivations,  nuclear  capabilities, 
and  foreign  policy  behavior,  and  how  one 
should  view  the  "Chinese  threat." 

There  Is  no  doubt,  I  believe,  that  ever  since 
1949  the  Chinese  Communist  regime,  \n  its 
relations  with  the  superpowers,  has  felt  very 
vulnerable  to  external  pressures  and  possible 
attack  by  one  or  both  of  the  major  nuclear 
powers.  Particularly  since  the  late  1960's — 
following  the  Slno-Sovlet  split  and  the  start 
of  U.S.-Sovlet  collal)oratlon  In  the  arms  con- 
trol field — Peking  has  felt  itself  to  be.  In  a 
sense,  "encircled"  by  the  two  superpowers.  It 
la  stUl,  In  a  fundamental  sense,  weak  and 
knows  It;  its  basic  posture  In  big  power  rela- 
tions Is,  therefore,  of  necessity  defensive. 

One  of  China's  basic  alms  has  been,  and 
still  is,  to  acquire  at  least  a  minimal  nuclear 
deterrent  to  Improve  Its  ability  to  deal  with 
the  U.S.  and  Soviet  Union.  Its  hope  Is  to 
achieve  a  position  less  unequal  than  in  the 
past,  and  to  strengthen  Its  bargaining  posi- 
tion and  leverage  in  relations  with  the  big 
powers.  Above  all,  its  aim  Is  to  deter  attack 
against  China  and  reduce  China's  vulner- 
ability to  external  pressures.  This  Is  the  basic 
mlUtary-strateglc  motivation  behind  Its  nu- 
clear program. 

Without  attempting  to  summarize  In  de- 
tail the  progress  of  China's  nuclear  program, 
let  me  say  that  while  Its  technological  prog- 
ress has  been  impressive  In  many  respects. 
Its  actual  nuclear  capabilities  are  very  lim- 
ited and  win  remain  so  for  a  long  time  to 
come — because  of  the  relative  weakness  of 
China's  resource  base. 

By  the  middle  or  latter  iGTCs  China  will, 
'  at  best,  have  accumulated  perhaps  16  to  40 
operational  ICBMs  plus  100  to  200  MRBMs 
and  a  limited  number  of  other  bombs  deliv- 
erable by  aircraft.  (The  most  recent  De- 
fense Department  estimates  suggest  that  by 
1975  China  may  have  10  to  25  ICBMs  and 
80  to  100  &IRBMS.) 

To  provide  a  crude  basis  of  comparison, 
today,  the  U.S.  and  the  Soviet  Union  each 
has  over  1,000  IC^BMs,  plus  many  thousands 
of  other  nuclear  weapons  deliverable  by  a 
variety  of  sophisticated  systems  mcludlng 
missiles,  airplanes,  and  submarines. 

Projections  of  China's  nuclear  capabllitlea 
through  the  1970's  make  several  things  clear. 
There  is  no  possibility  that  In  the  foreseeable 
future  Peking  can  aspire  to  parity  with  the 
U.S.  and  the  Soviet  Union  In  the  nuclear 
field.  The  Chinese  cannot  come  close  to 
achieving  a  "first  strike"  capability  against 
either  of  the  superpowers.  Under  any  con- 
ceivable circumstances.  In  the  event  of  a 
Chinese  attack.  Washington  or  Moscow  could 
retaliate  massively.  The  question  Is  wheth- 
er— and  If  so,  when,  and  with  what  con- 
sequences— China  may  be  able  to  acquire  a 
limited,  defensive,  "second  strike"  capabil- 
ity which  will  serve  aa  a  minimal  deterrent 
for  China — that  Is,  a  capacity,  if  subjected  to 
U.S.  or  Soviet  nuclear  attack,  to  retaliate  and 
hit  at  least  some  targets  In  the  attacking 
country  or,  in  the  U.S.  case,  possibly  Ameri- 
can forces  m  the  Pacific  or  bases  in  allied 
countries.  To  date.  It  has  yet  to  achieve  this. 

If  the  U.S.,  and  Soviet  Union,  forego  build- 
ing antl-Chlnese  ABM  systems,  they  will,  in 
effect,  be  accepting  the  fact  that  by  the  lat- 


ter 1970's,  China  will  have  acquired  a  small 
defensive,  "second  strike"  capability. 

What  risks  or  costs  would  this  mvolve? 
It  would  require  acceptance  of  the  fact  that 
the  U.S..  and  the  Soviet  Union,  cannot  with 
Impunity  consider  or  threaten  nuclear  "first 
strikes"  against  Chma.  One  can  question, 
however,  whether  this  would  mvolve  high 
costs.  The  arguments  and  inhibitions  against 
considering  nuclear  "first  strikes"  In  most 
conceivable  situations  are  already  very  great. 
(Conceivably,  this  may  be  less  true  for  the 
Soviet  Union,  than  for  the  U.S.,  as  the  vague 
hints  about  a  possible  preemptive  strike  in 
1969  suggest,  but  even  Moscow  must  feel 
strong  inhibitions  about  Initiating  a  nu- 
clear "first  strike.")  Moreover,  in  most  lim- 
ited conflicts  In  Asia,  nuclear  weapons  are 
likely  to  be  almost  Irrelevant. 

The  possibility  that  key  non-nuclear  pow- 
ers such  as  Japan,  India,  and  Australia  might 
feel  more  vulnerable  and  threatened  cannot 
be  Ignored.  If  this  ImpeUed  them  to  embark 
on  Independent  nuclear  programs,  the  cost 
m  relation  to  U.S.  alms  (including  the  de- 
sire to  prevent  proliferation)  would  be  sub- 
stantial. Tet,  as  long  as  such  countries  have 
confidence  In  the  U.S.  commitment  to  defend 
them  against  nuclear  threats,  and  as  long  as 
it  is  clear  that  American  nuclear  superiority 
In  relation  to  China  is  such  that  any  offensive 
nuclear  threats  by  Peking  would  not  really 
be  credible,  there  Is  no  reason  why  China's 
acquisition  of  a  minimal  deterrent  should 
basicaUy  alter  the  position  or  the  views  of 
such  countries. 

It  is  sometimes  argued  that  If  the  U.S. 
maintains  a  "first  strike"  capability  against 
China  and  builds  invulnerable  defenses,  pre- 
sumably by  development  ABMs,  the  Japanese 
are  likely  to  have  greater  confidence  in  our 
defense  pledges.  I  believe  that  It  is  much 
more  likely,  however,  that  If  the  U.S.  focuses 
on  such  a  defense  strategy,  rather  than  rely- 
ing on  the  continued  applicabiUty  of  mutual 
deterrence,  the  Japanese  may  conclude  that 
the  U.S.  in  a  crisis  condition  might  concern 
Itself  only  with  its  own  defense  and  abandon 
Interest  In  alUes  not  protected  by  such  de- 
fenses. 

The  fact  Is  that  not  only  have  the  Chinese 
to  date  resisted  whatever  temptation  they 
may  have  felt  to  engage  in  "bomb  rattimg," 
It  Is  difficult  to  see  how,  from  their  position 
of  nuclear  Inferiority,  they  will  have  any  sig- 
nificant cap>acity  for  credible  "nuclear  black- 
mail" in  the  foreseeable  future.  Peking's 
cautious  emphasis,  to  date,  on  defense  as  its 
sole  aim  In  developing  nuclear  weapons  sug- 
gests that  Chinese  leaders  may  already  realize 
this. 

Some  might  fear  that  once  the  Chinese 
beUeve  they  have  acquired  a  credible  deter- 
rent, they  might  tend  to  become  more  ag- 
gressive In  areas  such  as  Southeast  Asia,  feel- 
ing that  they  could  take  more  risks  In  non- 
nuclear  or  subnuclear  situations,  Involving 
conventional  weapons,  because  they  would  be 
less  vulnerable  to  nuclear  counter- threats. 
Whether  one  considers  this  to  be  a  significant 
risk  dei>ends  very  much  on  one's  general 
assessment  of  China's  foreign  policy  goals, 
strategy,  and  behavior. 

If  one  views  China  as  a  power  committed 
to  broad  territorial  aggression  and  expan- 
sionism by  military  means,  wiUlng  to  take 
large  risks,  and  prone  to  Irrational  action 
(i.e.,  IncUned  to  commit  aggression  without 
regard  for  possible  consequences),  there 
would  be  cause  for  major  concern.  However, 
among  specialists  on  Chinese  affairs,  both  In 
and  out  of  the  U.S.  government,  there  ap- 
pears to  be  a  fairly  broad  consensus  that 
analysis  of  China's  behavior  and  doctrine 
over  the  past  two  decades  does  not  support 
this  view.  In  general,  this  consensus,  which 
I  beUeve  Is  sound,  maintains  that: 

Although  China  encourages  revolutionaries 
abroad.  It  Is  not  committed  to  broad  terri- 
torial expansionism.  Among  its  national  goals 
Is  the  recovery  of  certain  areas  that  It  con- 
siders to  be  lost  territories,  but  even  In  re- 
gard to  these  territories  its  mcllnaUon  is  to 


pursue  long-term,  low-risk  policies,  not  broad 
military  expansionism. 

It  appears  to  be  pre-dlsposed  to  keep  Chi- 
nese military  forces  within  China's  bound- 
aries, and  It  seems  likely  to  continue  doing 
so,  except  In  cases  where  It  feels  Chinese 
security — or  that  of  a  Communist  buffer 
state  on  its  periphery — Is  seriously  threatened 
(as  It  did  in  Korea). 

Its  primary  stress,  both  In  the  structure  of 
Its  conventional  miUtary  forces  and  the  doc- 
trine governing  their  use,  is  on  defense  rather 
than  offense. 

It  cannot  and  does  not  Ignore  the  pos- 
sible risks  and  costs  of  large-scale  conven- 
tional war.  even  when  nuclear  weapons  are 
not  Involved,  and  It  places  a  high  priority 
on  the  desirability  of  avoiding  large-scale 
war  of  any  sort  with  the  major  powers. 

It  Is  strongly  pre-disposed,  in  general,  to 
low-cost,  low-risk  policies.  While  It  clearly 
encourages  and  supports  revolutionary  strug- 
gles In  other  countries,  such  support  does  not 
Include  Chinese  manpower  on  any  signifi- 
cant scale.  Even  Maoist  doctrine  Insists  that 
all  revolutionaries  must  be  "self-reUant," 
and  should  depend  primarily  on  indigenous 
resources;  it  opposes  the  use  of  Chinese 
forces  to  fight  other  revolutionaries'  battles 
for  them. 

China  has  used  pressures  and  probes 
against  its  neighbors  for  a  variety  of  pur- 
poses, but  In  doing  so  its  use  of  force  has 
generally  been  carefully  calculated,  limited, 
and  controlled. 

In  crisis  situations,  it  has  tended  to  act 
with  considerable  prudence  and  caution,  and 
repeatedly  it  has  moved  to  check  escalation 
when  there  has  appeared  to  be  a  serious  risk 
of  major  conflict. 

There  Is,  of  course,  no  absolute  guarantee 
that  these  patterns  of  behavior,  which  seem 
to  have  characterized  Chinese  actions  over 
the  past  two  decades,  will  persist  In  the 
future.  Nevertheless,  there  is  a  remarkably 
broad  consensus  among  China  specialists 
that  they  are  Ukely  to  continue.  In  fact, 
there  Is  a  fairly  widely-held  view — a  view 
that  I  share — that  post-Mao  leaders  are 
likely  to  be  more  pragmatic  and  realistic 
than  Mao,  and  subject  to  even  greater  In- 
ternal as  well  as  external  constraints. 

As  a  result  of  the  internal  disruptions 
caused  by  the  Cultural  Rev(rfutlon  In  China 
during  the  past  four  years,  the  Peking  re- 
gime has  clearly  been  weakened  in  some  re- 
spects. Consequently,  there  are  now  new 
constraints,  in  fact  If  not  In  theory,  on  Chi- 
nese policy,  which  will  certainly  affect  Its 
strategies  abroad. 

Moreover,  as  a  result  of  the  steady  deteri- 
oration of  Slno-Sovlet  relations  in  the  1960's, 
the  "Russlain  threat"  appears  to  have  re- 
placed the  "U.S.  threat"  as  Peking's  major 
foreign  policy  preoccupation,  and  this  seems 
to  have  impelled  the  Chinese  leadership  to 
consider  new  options  and  strategies,  to  re- 
duce China's  {)resent  isolation  and  vulner- 
ability and  explore  new  opportunities  for 
maneuver  and  fiexibUlty. 

It  Is  at  least  plausible  to  beUeve,  there- 
fore, that  future  Chinese  leaders  may  down- 
grade the  Imiwrtance  of  revolutionary  alms 
(not  ending,  but  possibly  deemphaslzing. 
Chinese  activity  in  this  field)  and  upgrade 
the  importance  of  state-to-state  relation- 
ships and  more  conventional  poUtlcal  and 
economic  instruments  of  policy.  There  is  re- 
markably little  support  among  China  spe- 
cialists for  the  Idea  that  China  Is  now,  or 
Is  likely  to  be  In  the  future,  prone  to  act  in 
an  Irrational  or  highly  reckless  manner, 
which  It  would  certainly  be  doing  if  It  were 
to  Ignore  the  continuing  fact  of  Its  nuclear 
inferiority,  and  its  vulnerablUty  to  both  con- 
ventional and  nuclear  retaliation,  even  if, 
and  when.  It  acquires  a  minimal  deterrent. 

If  these  Judgments  are  correct,  there  are 
strong  reasons  to  assume  that  once  China 
achieves  a  nuclear  deterrent  It  can  be  ex- 
pected, in  a  basic  sense,  to  act  mnch  as  the 
other  nuclear  powers  have,  and  to  be  con- 
strained, as  they  are.  by  the  reaUUee  of  nu- 
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cl6*r  deterrence.  There  Is  little  basis  (or  argu* 
lug  Ui«t  tbe  U.S..  or  Soviet  Union,  c«n  (eel 
•ecure  Tls-4-Tla  China  only  U  they  have  a 
total  damage  denial  capability  and  an  un- 
questionable ability  to  threaten  China  with 
a  "first  strike".  To  argue  this  is  to  a^ue.  In 
effect,  that  the  U.S.  and  the  Soviet  Union  can 
only  (eel  secure  under  conditions  that  guar- 
antee that  the  Chinese  will  continue  to  (eel 
highly  Insecure. 

As  I  stated  earlier,  it  the  U.S.  operates  on 
other  assumptions  and  proceeds  to  build  an 
antt-Chlnese  ABM.  this  will  not  only  tend 
to  strengthen  Chinese  suspicions  that  we  are 
determined  to  maintain  a  potent lally  threat- 
ening "first  strike"  capability  against  China 
and  to  deny  China  even  a  minimal  defensive 
"second  strike"  capability.  It  will  also  tend 
to  postpone  the  day  when  China  may  be  will- 
ing to  consider  participating  In  international 
arms  control  agreements 

P\indamental  change  In  China's  posture  on 
strategic  and  nuclear  arm.^  control  Issues  will 
not  be  easy  (or  Peking  to  make,  under  any 
circumstances,  because  o(  China's  basic  weak- 
ness relative  to  the  two  superpowers  How- 
ever, 1(  one  asks  when  and  under  what  con- 
ditions a  more  flexible  and  pragmatic  leader- 
ship In  China  might  be  inclined  to  change 
Its  posture  on  arms  control,  and  even  begin 
to  see  arms  control  measures  as  In  the  Inter- 
est o(  China  as  well  as  o(  the  other  powers, 
the  answer  would  seem  to  be  the  (ollowlng: 
When  China  Is  convinced  that  its  own  nu- 
clear development  has  reached  a  stage  where 
It  has  at  least  a  minimal  credible  nuclear 
deterrent — that  is.  some  kind  o(  defensive 
"second  strike"  retaliatory  capacity — so  that 
it  wUl  be  able  to  deal  with  the  US  and  Soviet 
Union  on  terms  less  unequal  than  at  present. 

It  Is  not  easy  to  define  when  this  point 
will  lie  reached.  But  It  will  doubtless  be 
reached  eventually,  whether  or  not  we  build 
an  anti-Chinese  ABM.  It  Is  almost  certain 
that  in  time  the  Chinese  will  have  acquired 
a  sufllclent  nuclear  capability  so  that  no  one 
could  be  sure  whether.  i(  China  were  sub- 
jected to  a  "first  strike".  It  could  not  mount 
a  significant  retaliatory  strike,  at  least  against 
allies  or  forces  In  the  Pacific  i(  not  against 
the  US.  ItscK. 

Whenever  the  Chinese,  and  we,  are  con- 
vinced that  China  has  acquired  some  sort  o( 
limited  "second  strike"  capability,  the  poaal- 
blllty  that  Peking  may  reconsider  its  present 
blanket  oppoaltlon  to  arms  control  may  In- 
crease, for  a  variety  o(  reasons.  The  realiza- 
tion that  ptirstilt  of  parity  is  a  wlll-o-the- 
wisp  is  likely  to  t>egln  to  sink  in.  in  China. 
Moreover,  once  China  has  acquired  any  sort 
of  credible  deterrent,  some  Chinese  leaders 
may  conclude  that  It  Is  more  feasible  to  try 
to  reduce  the  gap  between  China  and  the 
superpowers  through  agreemenu  limiting  (or 
reducing)  U.S.  and  Soviet  capabilities  than 
by  trying  to  catch  up  In  a  hopeless  race  And, 
as  the  coat  of  deterrence  goes  up  (it  inevi- 
tably must,  as  China  gets  involved  in  more 
sophisticated  hardware),  and  as  the  com- 
petition for  resources  In  China  increases  (be- 
tween those  stressing  economic  development 
and  those  emphasizing  defense),  there  may 
be  greater  pressures  within  China,  on  eco- 
nomic grounds,  to  limit  investment  in  stra- 
tegic arms  development 

The  construction  of  antl-Cblnese  ABM 
systems  would  be  likely,  therefore,  to  post- 
pone tbe  day  when  there  may  be  some  realis- 
tic hope  o(  including  China  in  international 
arms  control.  It  would  tend  to  raise  the  level 
of  nuclear  development  which  Peking's  lead- 
ers will  consider  essential  as  a  minimum 
goal.  And  in  general  It  will  tend  to  make 
more  remote  the  possibility  of  establishing 
a  "more  normal  and  constructive  relation- 
ship" with  China  and  the  possibility  of  In- 
ducing Peking  to  "re-enter  the  international 
community  " — which  are  now  our  stated,  and 
in  my  opinion  eminently  sensible,  goals. 

What  does  all  of  this  suggest  regarding  the 
decisions  we  should  make  and  the  policies 
we  should  ptirsue  regarding  an  antl-Chlneae 


ABM  system — both  In  our  own  consideration 
of  the  problem  and  In  discussions  with  the 
Russians  at  Vienna? 

I  strongly  believe  we  shotUd  clearly  decide 
that.  In  terms  of  our  broad  national  Intereets 
and  aims,  we  should  not  build  an  anti- 
Chinese  ABM  system,  because  It  conflicts  with 
the  main  thrust  o(  ouor  new  China  policy  and 
is  unnecessary  for  our  defense — wholly  apart 
from  other  possible  reasons.  The  cost  of  such 
a  system  would  certainly  be  in  Its  dls(avor. 
too.  but  clearly  the  costs  would  be  tolerable 
1(  it  were  essential  In  terms  o(  our  de(ense 
and  (oreign  policy  goals  The  point  Is  that 
it  is  not  only  unessential,  but  would  tend  to 
be  damaging  in  terms  of  our  overall  objec- 
tives 

We  should  not  only  make  this  decision 
ourselves:  we  should  also  in  the  SALT  talks 
attempt  to  reach  agreement  with  the  Soviets 
on  this  issue,  so  that  both  we  and  they  will 
(orego  traveling  this  road.  This  would  be 
desirable  in  relation  both  to  our  alms  re- 
garding China  and  our  desire  to  check  the 
US  -Soviet  arms  race. 

Both  the  U.S.  and  the  Soviet  Union  must 
concern  themselves,  more  than  the7  have 
in  the  past,  not  only  with  the  problem  o( 
strategic  stability  In  their  bilateral  relaUons 
but  also  with  the  task  of  Inducing  China, 
over  time,  to  Improve  relatione  In  general 
and.  eventually,  to  participate  In  anna  con- 
trol efforts  and  accommodate  more  fully 
than  it  has  to  date  to  the  requirements  of 
the  nuclear  age.  Neither  need  fear  that  the 
Chinese  will  be  able  to  achieve  a  "first  strike" 
capability,  or  approach  nuclear  parity.  In  the 
foreseeable  future.  Nor  should  they  consider 
China's  eventual  acquisition  of  a  minimal 
deterrent  to  be  a  special  danger.  While  it  is 
true  that  China's  acquisition  of  a  credible 
deterrent  will  ln\prove  Peking's  defensive 
capabilities,  it  will  not  significantly  alter 
the  overall  nuclear  balance.  Moreover,  China 
can  be  expected  to  act  much  as  other  nuclear 
powers  have,  and  to  be  constrained,  as  others 
are.  by  the  realities  of  mutual  deterrence. 
Equally  Important,  when  China  achieves  a 
credible  deterrent,  Peking's  leaders  may  be 
more  Inclined  than  at  present  to  reassess 
their  strategic  polices  and  consider  the  value 
of  arms  control. 

The  hope  should  be  that  Moscow  as  well 
as  Washington  will  see  the  Importance  of 
this.  But  even  if  Moscow  does  not,  the  U.S. 
In  shaping  its  own  strategic  and  arms  con- 
trol policies,  should  take  the  "China  prob- 
lem." as  well  as  the  problem  o(  U  S.-Sovlet 
bilateral  relations.  (uUy  into  account. 
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(A.  Doak  Bamett's  speech  at  the  Women's 
National  Democratic  Club  on  Mar.  2.  1970) 
'^  I'm  delighted  to  be  with  you  and  to  talk 
with  you  briefly  today  about  trends  In  China, 
as  I  see  them,  and  In  U,S.-Chine6e  relations. 
For  the  first  time  In  quite  a  long  time,  there 
is  something  to  talk  about.  For  a  good  many 
years,  this  has  been  a  rather  gloomy  subject 
to  discuss — and  I  have  discussed  it  (or  a 
good  many  >ear8 — not  because  relations  be- 
tween the  two  countries  have  been  so  bad, 
but  also  because  there  has  been  so  Uttle 
seeming  prospect  o(  any  change  or  Improve- 
ment. 

During  the  past  few  months,  this  has 
begun  to  change,  and  although  there  Is 
certainly  no  basis  yet  for  great  optlmlam  or 
enthusiasm  about  tbe  prospects,  there  are 
at  least  some  rays  of  hope  and  small  signs 
of  a  possible  thaw,  and  this  makes  the  sub- 
ject of  U3. -China  relations  much  more  In- 
teresting, and  more  timely  and  encouraging, 
than  it  has  been  for  some  years. 

I  think  it  is  clear,  in  fact,  that  we  are  now 
1q  a  transition  period:  and  although  no  one. 
certainly  not  I,  can  really  predict  or  foresee 
the  future,  the  future  definitely  seems  more 
open-ended  than  It  has  been  (or  a  very  long 
time. 

Chiiui  itself  Is  In  the  midst  of  an  extremely 


Important  transition  period.  Its  sltuatloa 
both  at  home  and  abroad  Is  basically  differ- 
ent In  many  respects  than  what  it  has  been 
In  the  past.  But  the  U.S.,  too,  Is  In  the  midst 
of  a  transition  In  Its  policy  towards  Asia  as 
a  whole  and  In  Its  policy  and  attitude  toward 
China  specifically,  so  that  China's  changing 
situation  and  our  changing  attitude  and 
policy  have  introduced,  it  seems  to  me.  new 
elements  of  flexibility  and  change  Into  a 
situation  that  has  been  frozen  for  so  many 
years. 

Now  let  me  begin  with  a  few  comments 
on  changes  that  have  been  taking  place  or 
are  now  underway  In  China  Itself,  because 
they  aro  an  extremely  important  ingredient 
In  the  situation.  I  obviously  cannot.  In  a  very 
few  minutes,  do  Justice  to  the  extremely  com- 
plicated and  even  traumatic  events  that  have 
taken  place  In  China  In  the  five  years  since 
the  so-called  Cultural  Revolution  began  In 
•66. 

The  Cultural  Revolution  has  been  a  re- 
markable, and  In  some  respects  a  unique, 
historical  phenomenon.  In  essence.  It  has 
been  a  struggle  In  which  an  aging  and  ex- 
traordinary Utopian  revolutionary  leader  lost 
faith  In.  and  actually  lost  control  over,  for 
a  while,  the  revolutionary  regime  which  he 
had  created:  and  then  set  about  organizing 
what  In  effect  has  been  a  second  revolution. 

Mao  m  the  early  '60s  no  longer  had  day- 
to-day  control  over  the  Communist  Party 
which  ran  China,  so  he  turned  to  the  Army, 
or  at  least  part  of  the  Army  under  Lin  Plao 
who  was  Defense  Minister,  and  to  the  youth 
o(  the  country,  particularly  youth  in  the 
schools  and  colleges  and  mobilized  both  to 
attack  the  majority  o(  his  old  revolutionary 
colleagues  and  the  entire  Party  and  Govern- 
ment bureaucracy  which  had  dominated  the 
country  (or  fifteen  years. 

In  a  basic  sense  Mao  had  real  cause  to  be 
disturbed  by  trends  In  China  In  the  early 
1960s.  There  was  In  China.  In  the  aftermath 
the  great  leap  forward  and  the  economic 
depression  which  followed  It  a  definite  de- 
cline in  Ideological  fervor  and  morale:  a  real 
growth  o(  deadening,  ossifying  bureaucratic 
behavior:  an  emergence  o(  vested  Interests 
and  parochial  interests:  a  growing  and  very 
serlovis  generation  gap:  and  increasing  (rus- 
tration  and  disillusionment  among  the 
youth. 

In  response  to  these  trends  and  to  the  real 
economic  crisis  which  China  experienced  In 
that  period,  the  leaders  In  charge  of  day-to- 
day affairs  in  China  did  appear  to  become 
less  and  less  revolutionary:  more  and  more 
pragmatic,  if  you  will — In  Mao's  terms  re- 
visionist— more  and  more  like  leaders  In  the 
Soviet  Union. 

And  It  was  In  this  context.  I  think,  that 
Mao  decided  that  he  was  going  to  make  one 
final,  apocalyptic  attempt  to  try  to  halt  the 
decline  and  deterioration  of  the  revolution, 
as  he  saw  It.  In  China  and  try  somehow  to 
revitalize  the  revolutionary  process,  to  try, 
in  short,  to  ensure  that  the  particular  brand 
of  values  that  he  believes  In  would  persist 
after  he  died. 

In  some  respects  this  was  a  rather  grand 
Idea,  a  heroic  revolutionary  effort.  The  (act 
Is.  however.  In  my  view  at  least,  that  Mao  was 
a  romantic,  a  Utopian.  In  thinking  that  he 
could  do  this,  that  he  could  impose  his  views 
on  the  country,  and  completely  unreftlistic  In 
believing  that  he  could  achieve  his  aim,  that 
he  could  perpetuate  his  values,  by  tearing 
down  the  bureaucratic  structure  of  the  re- 
gime that  had  been  built  up  In  the  previous 
fifteen  years:  by  setting  loose  chaotic  forces 
(or  change  and  conflict. 

He  did  set  loose  these  forces.  He  teas  able 
to  tear  down.  In  a  large  degree,  the  bureau- 
cratic structure  that  had  grown  up  in  the 
previous  fifteen  years.  He  was  able  to  purge 
most  of  those  who  disagreed  with  him  at  the 
top  In  China.  But  he  was  not  able — he  has 
not  been  able  to  date,  and  will  not  be  able — 
suddenly  to  replace  all  this  and  create  a  new 
order  bcised  on  his  particular  values. 

Consequently,   after    this   long   and    very 
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chaotic  period  In  China,  China  Is  now  In  the 
prooees.  slowly  and  painfully,  of  trying  to 
rebuild  Its  political  system,  trying  to  define 
a  whole  new  set  of  policies.  In  thU  situation, 
the  Chinese  leadership  Is  very  different  from 
what  It  was  In  the  decade  before  1965,  cer- 
tainly very  different  from  what  It  was  In  the 
608.  Even  though  Mao's  brooding  presence  Is 
still  there  and  he  Is  able  to  Inject  himself 
Into  the  situation  when  he  wants  to,  he  does 
not  have  real  control  over  the  situation  in 
China:  and  the  leadership,  I  would  say,  is 
bEMlcally  a  eoalitional  type  of  leadership  In 
which  people  representing  Interests  of  very 
conflicting  sorts  are  somehow  trying  to  get 
along,  somehow  trying  to  run  the  country, 
somehow  trying  to  evolve  new  policies. 

As  a  consequence,  the  regime  has  had  a 
very  difficult  time  defining  clear  policies.  As 
a  matter  of  fact.  It  seems  to  me.  if  one  looks 
back  to  the  Party  Congress  last  spring,  the 
most  notable  thing  about  it  was  the  failure 
to  announce  any  real  strategies  and  policies, 
and  m  my  opinion  this  lack  of  policy  has 
continued  throughout  the  past  year  (It  is 
now  almost  a  year  since  the  Psuty  Congress) . 

In  a  sense,  the  atmosphere  In  China  Is  al- 
most like  that  of  an  Interregnum  already, 
even  though  Mao  Is  still  there.  Clearly  the 
Maoist  era  Is  approaching  its  end,  but  the 
post-Mao  era  has  not  yet  started.  And  In  a 
basic  sense,  one  gets  the  sense  of  a  country 
waiting  for  Its  old  revolutionary  leader  to 
pass  from  the  scene.  Mao  and  his  closest  fol- 
lowers still  do  press  for  revolutionary  policies 
of  a  variety  of  sorts,  but  they  are  not  really 
able  to  carry  them  out  throughout  the  coun- 
try effectively.  Others  resist,  drag  their  feet, 
sometimes  push  In  other  directions.  And  yet, 
until  Mao  does  pass  from  the  scene,  those 
who  might  favor  quite  different  policies,  less 
Utopian  policies,  are  inhibited  from  really 
pressing  for  what  they  believe  In,  because 
Mao's  prestige  Is  such  that  they  cannot. 

As  a  result  of  what  has  happened,  the 
power  structtire  In  the  country  has  changed 
to  a  very  great  extent.  For  one  thing,  power 
in  a  de  facto  sense  has  been  decentralized 
very  substantially.  Peking  Just  does  not  have 
the  capability  now  to  try  to  manage  and  di- 
rect everything  from  tbe  center  as  it  did  ten 
years  ago.  Instead  It  is  local  leaders,  military 
and  other  leaders  In  the  provinces  and  at 
lower  levels,  who  are  running  China  In  many, 
many  respects. 

Furthermore,  It  is  not  the  party — and  this 
Is  unparalleled  In  any  Communist  country — 
It  is  not  the  party  which  Is  running  the 
country  really  now;  It  Is  the  Army.  Into  tbe 
Tacutmi  that  was  crested  by  the  Cultural 
Revolution,  the  Army  bad  to  step  in.  It  was 
the  only  really  centralized  Instrument  of 
power  left  In  the  country,  and  It  has  stepped 
In;  from  the  center  right  down  to  the  local 
level  the  Army  and  military  people  are  pn- 
formlng  functions  the  party  used  to  perform. 

The  party  and  government  are  now  In  the 
process  of  being  reconstructed  after  the 
events  of  '67  and  '68,  but  It  Is  very  slow,  very 
painful,  and  there  are  many  kinds  of  local 
conflicts,  as  the  people  Involved  try  to  decide 
what  kind  of  a  party  It  will  be  and  who  will 
be  members  of  It. 

'When  Mao  dies,  there  will  clearly  be  an- 
other period  of  uncertainty,  some  confusion 
and  perhaps  a  power  struggle.  My  own  guess, 
though.  Is  that  somehow  a  eoalitional  type 
of  leadership  will  be  put  together,  a  collec- 
tive type  of  leadership.  It  will  hold  the  coun- 
try together.  It  Is  likely.  In  my  view,  to  move 
in  some  new  directions.  As  a  matter  of  (act, 
I  think  it  Is  highly  probable  that  pi^t-Mao 
leadership  will  move  almost  precisely  In  the 
directions  that  Mao  has  feared:  It  will  move 
away  from  the  Idea  of  great,  Utopian,  apoc- 
alyptic, grand  strategies:  away  from  the  radi- 
cal revolutionary  policies  that  Mao  has  tried 
to  promote  the  last  few  years.  0(  necessity, 
I  think  It  will  move  toward  a  somewhat  more 
realistic,  pragmatic  policy  designed  simply 
to  cope  with  the  Immediate  and  very  pressing 
problems  that  the  country  faces  and  will 
face.  There  will  be  concern  about  the  need 


to  restore  a  larger  degree  of  order,  a  larger 
degree  of  unity,  a  larger  degree  of  purpose, 
to  get  the  country  back  on  the  course  of  ra- 
tional development.  I  believe  China  will 
move  In  these  directions  over  time. 

China's  international  position  has  also  un- 
dergone some  very  great  changes  In  the  same 
period.  The  Chinese  encountered  a  series  o( 
rather  dramatic  set-backs  in  their  foreign 
policy  In  1966,  Just  on  the  eve  of  the  Cultural 
Revolution:  the  coup  In  Indonesia — the 
Chinese  had  put  a  great  deal  of  stock  in 
their  relations  with  Indonesia  and  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  revolution  there — the  failure  of 
the  attempt  to  hold  a  second  Bandung  Con- 
ference at  Algiers  that  year — In  which  the 
Chinese  Invested  a  great  deal  of  political 
prestige — and  others.  Then  came  the  Cul- 
tural Revolution. 

Although  the  Chinese  adopted,  and  con- 
tinued to  exhibit  a  very  militant,  verbal  pos- 
ture, favoring  revolutions  all  over  the  world. 
In  practice  they  became  so  preoccupied  with 
their  internal  problems  that  they  virtually 
abandoned  normal  (oreign  policy  activities 
abroad.  For  a  couple  o(  years,  I  think  It  Is 
fair  to  say,  China  had  no  real  foreign  pol- 
icy— it  turned  inward,  and  cut  many  of  its 
external  ties. 

One  Indicator  of  this  is  the  fact  that  at 
the  height  of  the  Cultural  Revolution,  In 
forty -odd  embassies  abroad  China  only  had 
one  ambassador.  The  rest  had  all  been  called 
hcHne  in  connection  with  the  Culttiral  Revo- 
lution. This  situation  started  to  change  as 
the  Cultural  Revolution  Itself  began  to  grind 
towards  a  halt  In  late  "68  and  early  '69. 
Pacing  then  begun  to  look  cautiously  out- 
ward again;  It  began  to  renew  its  foreign 
policy  activities  abroad. 

Last  spring  It  sent  back  the  first  group  of 
seventeen  or  so  ambassadors.  Possibly  two 
or  three  may  have  gone  subsequently.  All  of 
these.  Incidentally,  have  been  professional 
diplomats,  not  Maoist  idealoguee.  Subse- 
quently, It  has  promoted  trade  In  a  very 
systematic  and  non-ldealoglcal  way,  and  It 
has  entered  Into  negotiations  with  a  num- 
ber of  countries  about  the  possibility  of 
establishing  relations — Canadians  and  Ital- 
ians. It  has  also  entered  Into  negotiations 
with  the  Russians  over  border  problems,  and 
most  recently  has  agreed  to  renew  negotia- 
tions with  us. 

Looking  at  what  has  happened  to  China's 
foreign  relations  through  this  period.  I  think 
the  most  Important  and  most  dramatic 
change  has  been  In  China's  relationship  with 
tbe  Soviet  Union,  as  a  result  of  the  Slno- 
Sovlet  conflict.  This  conflict,  as  I  am  sure 
you  know,  has  been  developing  for  years, 
from  the  late  '606  on  and  has  escalated  step 
by  step  over  the  years. 

The  Soviet  military  build-up  aroimd  China 
has  been  steadily  Increasing  since  about  1965, 
certainly  since  1967.  And  finally,  last  year 
as  you  know,  there  were  some  very  important 
and  dangerous  border  clashes  between  the 
Russians  and  tbe  Chinese  in  Manchuria  and 
In  SLnkiang,  on  the  Chinese -Russian  border 
there.  I  think  It  is  clear  that  by  last  year 
tbe  Chinese  genuinely  feared  the  possllbllty 
of  a  major  war  with  the  Soviet  Union,  gen- 
uinely feared  Soviet  attack,  and  were  forced 
to  the  conference  table  by  some  subtle  and 
not-so-subtle  Soviet  threats.  They  have  been 
tAiteing  la  Peking  since  last  fall,  but  there 
Is  Uttle  slg^n — In  fact,  no  sign — that  the  ne- 
gotiations have  accomplished  anything  to 
date  and  I  suspect  that  progress  will,  at  best, 
be  very  slow. 

The  sequence  of  events,  I  think,  clearly 
has  led  the  Chinese  to  regard  the  Soviet 
Union  as  a  more  immediate  and  more  real 
threat  to  Chinese  security  today  than  the 
VS.,  and  this  is  a  very  fundamental  change. 
The  danger  of  a  Slno-Soviet  war  Is  now 
Peking's  single  most  Important  preoccupa- 
tion In  foreign  policy.  In  my  view,  and  with- 
in China  there  Is  a  wide  range  of  programs 
going  on  right  now  that  are  said  to  be,  and 
to  an  extent  doubtless  are,  preparations  for 
the  posslblUty  of  war.  This  threat  hanging 


over  China  has  been  a  subtle  factor  influ- 
encing Its  foreign  relations  with  almost 
everyone  else,  including  ourselves. 

So  there  are  number  of  major  factors  that 
have  been  Impelling  Peking  to  reexamine  Its 
policy:  the  situation  at  home,  one  of  uncer- 
tainty and  considerable  fluidity;  the  need  to 
rebuild  a  foreign  policy,  after  a  period  In 
which  they  had  almost  no  (oreign  policy  and 
were  very  Isolated,  during  the  Cultural 
Revolution;  the  pressure  of  professionals 
concerned  with  foreign  affairs,  and  certain 
other  leaders  In  Peking,  to  have  a  degree  of 
flexibility  in  rebuilding  China's  foreign  pol- 
icy; a  new  sense  of  threat  from  the  Soviet 
Union,  which  I  would  say  is  probably  the 
most  Important  factor;  and  a  feeling,  which 
I  think  Is  valid  and  Is  shared  by  most  of  the 
powers  concerned  with  Asia,  that  the  situa- 
tion in  Asia  is  changing,  that  It  Is  developing 
toward  a  much  more  multi-polar  situation 
than  in  the  past,  a  situation  in  which  there 
will  be  more  opportunities  for  maneuver  and 
flexibility,  and  more  necessary  for  It. 

So  this  iB  the  context  In  which  China  has 
begun  to  show  some  signs  of  Increased  flexi- 
bUity.  It  Is  stlU  groping.  It  certainly  has  not 
yet  defined  any  clear  new  foreign  policy  or 
foreign  policy  strategy,  but  It  Is  groping  for 
new  policies,  as  we  on  our  side  are  doing. 

These  are,  In  very  crude  and  simple  terms, 
some  of  the  facts  that  have  been  Influencing 
the  other  side.  The  VS.  has  also,  I  think, 
been  imderg<Mng  an  extremely  significant 
transition  In  otir  attitude  towards  China. 
This  has  happened  fairly  gradually  and  in 
some  respects  undramatlcally — so  much  so 
that  many  Americans  don't  realize  how  much 
change  has  taken  place. 

Throughout  the  I950e,  U.S.  atUtudes  and 
poUclee  towards  China  were  extremely  hosUle 
and  fearful.  We  were  committed  not  only  to 
contain  China,  but  also  to  Isolate  It,  to  keep 
It  out  of  the  international  commvmlty,  and 
to  exert  as  much  pressure  on  China  as  pos- 
sible. In  the  hope  that  somehow  the  regime 
would  change.  I  believe  change  In  our  at- 
titudes began  in  the  U.S.  government  as  early 
as  the  Kennedy  administration,  but  Kennedy 
was  not  able,  or  did  not  In  any  case  take 
steps  to  change  our  policies. 

During  the  JohnsMi  administration  there 
were  some  important  steps,  more  important 
than  many  people  realize,  to  redefine  our 
broad  posture  toward  China.  At  one  point,  In 
one  very  Important  speech,  for  exanH>Ie. 
Johnson  actually  called  for  "reconclUatlon" 
between  the  U.S.  and  China,  a  very  different 
stance  from  that  we  had  been  committed  to 
in  the  '608.  But  during  the  Johnson  admin- 
istration there  were  few  concrete  steps  taken 
to  translate  this  change  of  posture  Into 
change  of  actual  policy  toward  China. 

The  process  of  making  real  policy  changes 
began  last  summer  under  the  Nixon  Repub- 
lican administration. 

Several  factors  help  to  explain  this  process 
of  change,  I  think.  One  Is  Just  a  gradual  cool- 
ing, that  time  has  brought  about.  In  the  emo- 
tions of  the  1950s — which  reached  a  peak  in 
the  mid  '508  as  a  result  of  the  Cold  War.  in 
general,  and  the  Korean  War,  In  particular. 

A  second  factor  has  been  a  revised  view 
of  China  and  Its  potential  threat.  This  Is  In 
part  because  of  the  Slno-Sovlet  split.  It  is 
obviously  not  true  that  China  and  the  Soviet 
Union  are  today  a  cohesive,  monolithic  unit 
working  against  us.  They  are  competing 
against  each  other  as  well  as  competing 
against  tis. 

There  are  other  factors  too.  Observation 
of  Chinese  foreign  poUcy  behavior  over 
twenty  years  has  Indicated  to  people  In  and 
out  of  the  U.  S.  government,  who  have  stud- 
led  Chinese  affairs,  that  the  Chinese  have 
not  been  adventurous  and  Irrational.  They 
have,  in  fact,  been  prudent  and  very  cautious 
In  situations  where  there  has  been  crisis  and 
danger. 

As  a  consequence.  I  think.  In  1070  the 
"China  threat"  seems  quite  different  from 
what  It  was    In  the  '60s;   and  validly  so,  1 
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would  say.  Today  there  is  simply  not  the 
sense  of  Cbln»  posing  a  great,  overriding 
threat  to  ua,  or  to  the  rest  of  Asia,  that 
many  Americans  tended  to  feel  in  an  earlier 
period. 

For  these  and  other  reasons.  Nixon  decided 
fairly  early  In  bis  administration  that  he  was 
going  to  take— or  approve — some  small  con- 
crete policy  changes,  and  he  started  last  sum- 
mer. You  are  all  aware  of  them.  I  thlnlc.  but 
to  remind  you.  in  the  middle  of  last  summer 
we  liberalized  travel  restrictions  as  far  as 
China  was  concerned,  and  opened  the  first 
crack  in  the  twenty-year  total  emtwrgo  that 
we  had  imposed  on  China  trade — first  by 
allowing  tourists  to  buy  Chinese  goods  in 
Hong  Kong:  then  last  December  we  took  what 
was  still  a  small,  largely  symbolic  step  but 
it  Is  nevertheless  slgntficnnt — we  decided  to 
allow  American  sutMidlarles  abroad  to  trade 
with  Communist  China  Slgnlflcantly.  there 
has  been  almost  no  criticism  in  Congress:  or 
by  the  public  of  these  steps:  that  is  a  sign. 
I  think,  of  the  basic  change  that  has  oc- 
curred in  public  attitudes. 

I  have  no  doubt,  myself,  that  these  are 
Just  the  first  steps  in  a  new  direction,  and 
are  not  the  end  of  it.  I  would  expect,  in  the 
relatively  near  future,  some  further  steps, 
probably  In  the  trade  field — perhaps  steps  to 
open  up  tome  direct  trade  between  the 
U.  S.  and  China. 

Then  early  this  year,  we  and  the  Chinese 
finally  agreed  to  sit  down  at  Warsaw  and 
reopen  the  talks  that  had  lapsed  for  almost 
two  years,  and  we  have  now  had  two  ses- 
sions in  rapid  succession  I  do  not  know  what 
took  place  at  either  of  these  meetings.  I  am 
quite  Impressed,  in  fact,  by  how  well  the 
people  in  the  State  Department  as  well  as 
the  Chinese  are  observing  their  agreement 
not  to  leak  what  is  going  on  I  find  this 
encouraging:  It  suggests  lx>th  sides  are  look- 
ing at  these  tallts  as  serious  negotiations 
and  are  not  Just  viewing  them  as  propa- 
ganda gambits. 

But  there  are  bints.  I  think,  that  the  U.  S. 
Government  is  encouraged  by  the  meetings, 
and  personally  I  think  it  is  very  possible 
that  they  will  produce  some  results. 

Having  said  that,  let  me  say  that  In  my 
opinion  one  should  not  have  unrealistic 
bopes  about  large  changes  In  our  China  rela- 
tions rapidly  developing  out  of  these  talks  or 
other  trends.  The  legacy  of  twenty  years  of 
almost  no  contact,  and  of  intense  hostility, 
certainly  is  not  going  to  disappear  over  night. 
At  best,  steps  towards  normalization  of  rela- 
tions are  going  to  be  slow,  and  take  time. 

But  I  nevertheless  think  that  It  Is  ex- 
tremely encouraging  that  the  U.  S  has  adopt- 
ed the  stand  that  It  has.  and  that  the 
Chinese  are  showing  at  least  a  hint  of  flexi- 
bility. The  present  administration  has  said 
that  we  will  work  towards  a  normalization 
of  relations  with  China:  that  we  will  deal 
with  China  on  the  basis  of  the  same  prin- 
ciples that  underlie  our  dealings  with  the 
Soviet  Union — this  Is  a  big  change  from  our 
approach  in  the  past — and  that  we  will 
focus  first  of  all  on  small  steps  that  will 
Improve  practical  relations.  I  think  this  Is 
an  entirely  sound,  desirable  posture  and  a 
desirable  general  direction   for  us  to  move. 

There  are,  of  course,  some  very  large  ob- 
stacles down  the  road.  If  we  find  It  possible 
to  move  down  this  road,  before  we  get  to  the 
point  of  any  real  normalization  of  relations. 
Probably  the  crucial  one.  and  the  most  dif- 
ficult one,  is  Taiwan.  We  are  committed  to 
the  defense  of  Taiwan  against  any  military 
attack.  It  Is  clear  that  we  will,  and  should, 
maintain  this  commitment.  The  Chinese 
Communists  are  conunltted  to  the  ultimate 
liberation,  recovery,  and  Incorporation  of 
Taiwan  into  China.  It  is  clear  that  they  will 
maintain  thls  as  an  objective.  So  it  Is  a  m«- 
Jor  problem.  Conceivably,  though  both  sides 
might  show  some  tactical  flexibility  about  It. 
It  is  clear  that  neither  can  change  its  basic 
position  in  the  years  immediately  ahead. 
The  questiOQ  that  we  will  face  as  we  |o  down 


the  road  of  some  mutual  compromise  Is 
whether  the  Taiwan  Issue  can,  for  a  while, 
be  finessed,  can  In  effect  be  put  aside  while 
we  and  the  Chinese  Conununlsts  deal  with 
other  problems  and  hope  that  we  can  make 
some  progress  on  them. 

In  the  1950s,  Peking  was  willing  to  do  this, 
and  looking  back  it  is  clear  that  it  was  rigid- 
ity and  inflexibility  on  our  side  that  pre- 
vented some  mutual  accommodation  in  the 
latter  IdSOs.  For  the  past  decade,  however, 
Peking  has  had  a  very  rigid  and  inflexible 
view.  The  question  is  whether  the  Chinese 
will  now  be  slightly  flexible:  I  think  we  are 
now  encouragingly  flexible.  I  am  hopeful  that 
perhaps  both  sides  will  be.  On  the  U.S.  side, 
though.  I  think  it  Is  terribly  important  that 
we  not  stop  with  the  two  or  three  impor- 
tant, but  essentially  symbolic  and  no  very 
large,  steps  we  have  taken  In  adjusting  our 
policy,  but  continue  taking  a  number  of 
other  steps. 

On  some  matters,  we  may  well  find  it  pos- 
sible to  reach  agreement  with  the  Chinese  at 
Warsaw:  on  others,  though.  I  think  we  ought 
to  be  prepared  to  continue  taking  unilateral 
steps  on  our  side,  on  the  assumption,  and 
in  the  hope,  that  over  time  this  will  influence 
Peking,  and  will  stimulate  Peking  to  take 
responsive  action,  even  perhaps  parallel  ac- 
Uon. 

There  are  many  things  that  I  think  we 
still  need  to  do.  We  should  not  stop,  and 
be  pleased  with  ourselves,  because  of  the 
small  progress  we  have  made.  We  should 
continue  exploring  every  possible  avenue 
for  increased  contacts.  On  this.  Incldently, 
the  most  practical  approach  would  be:  In- 
stead of  putting  primary  stress  on  trying 
to  get  Americans  into  China,  we  should  take 
every  opportunity  to  invite  Chinese  to  come 
to  meetings  and  conferences  In  this  coun- 
try. This  is  going  on:  the  U.S.  government  Is 
for  it.  We  ought  to  keep  doing  It  until  the 
Chinese  begin  to  send  a  few  people:  then  I 
think  they  will  reciprocate  and  let  some 
Americans  visit  China. 

In  trade.  I  think  It  Is  clear— I  am  con- 
vinced most  people  in  the  U.S.  Government 
believe  this  now — we  should  move  to  remove 
all  restrictions  on  nonstrateglc  trade  with 
China  and  put  China  trade  on  precisely  the 
same  basis  as  trade  «1th  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Eastern  European  countries.  There  is 
every  reason  to  do  this:  and  no  real  reason 
not   to  do   it. 

Before  very  long  we  must  also  readjust  our 
policy  on  the  China  seat  in  the  U.N.  This  Is 
a  terribly  complicated  subject,  and  I  cannot 
deal  with  It  adequately  now.  My  own  prefer- 
ence, considering  the  various  alternatives,  is 
for  us  actively  to  explore  some  formula  for 
"dual  representation":  even  though  Peking 
and  Taipei  both  disapprove  of  this.  I  am  not 
convinced  that  It  Is  not  possible  to  work  out 
some  formula  which  ultimately  they  might  be 
willing  to  accept. 

We  must  also  show  greater  sensitivity  than 
we  have  in  the  past  to  China's  military  and 
strategic  fears,  and  avoid  all  unnecessary  mil- 
itary pressures  and  provocations.  To  cite  one 
example,  we  obviously  do  not  send  airplanes 
on  reconnaissance  missions  over  the  Soviet 
Union  any  more:  we  rely  on  satellites.  But, 
out  of  Taiwan,  there  are  still  such  flights  over 
mainland  China  all  the  time.  It  seems  to  me 
that  we  should  rely  on  satellites  for  intelli- 
gence about  China,  as  we  do  about  the  Soviet 
Union  and  avoid  this  kind  of  very  provoca- 
tive action. 

Even  in  regard  to  Taiwan,  while  maintain- 
ing our  defense  commitment  regarding  Tai- 
wan— which  we  can  and  must — I  think  we 
can  and  should  make  some  adjustments  In 
our  policy.  We  have  already  made  one,  inci- 
dentally, which  has  practically  escaped  no- 
tice. We  have  virtually  abandoned  active 
patrolling  In  the  Taiwan  Strait  We  do  not 
need  the  patrol  in  the  Taiwan  Strait.  What 
we  need  is  the  Seventh  Fleet  and  our  Polaris 
Fleet  in  Asia:  we  do  not  need  to  baTe  atalpa 


touring  up  and  down  the  China  coast.  We 
have  virtually  stopped  doing  tliis.  and  I  think 
this  Is  both  significant  and  desirable. 

However,  we  should  also  commit  ourselves 
to  remove  the  limited  American  military 
presence  on  Taiwan,  after  Vietnam  if  not  be- 
fore— but  preferably  before,  if  we  can.  We  do 
not  have  a  large  presence  there.  It  is  mainly 
connected  with  one  air  base  which  serves 
as  a  refueling  station  for  U.S.  planes  going 
to  Vietnam.  But  this  Is  something  that  cer- 
tainly is  of  concern  to  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nists, and  something  we  could  do  without 
reducing  our  capacity  to  fulfill  our  commit- 
ment to  Taiwan — and  something  I  think 
would  be  desirable. 

More  broadly — and  this  Is  very  Important — 
we  should  take  the  problem  of  China  policy 
fully  into  account  In  our  general  strategic 
and  arms  control  policy:  this.  I  would  say,  we 
have  not  done.  The  key  immediate  Issue  is 
whether  we  should  build  an  antl-Chlnese 
ABM — a  nationwide  light  area  defense.  On 
this  the  Nixon  administration,  in  my  Judg- 
ment— despite  the  Tightness  of  the  direction 
of  Its  general  China  policy — is  quite  wrong. 
The  arguments  against  an  anti-Chinese  ABM, 
on  political  and  other  grounds,  wholly  apart 
from  technical  grounds,  are  overwhelming  in 
my  view. 

For  the  indefinite  future  we  will  have 
at>solute.  unquestioned,  overwhelming  nu- 
clear superiority  over  China — on  the  basis  of 
any  projection  of  what  the  Chinese  may  be 
able  to  do.  There  Is  no  reason  not  to  proceed 
on  the  assumption  that  our  present  deter- 
rent against  China  will  be  wholly  effective  in 
preventing  China  from  even  considering  any 
offensive  use  of  nuclear  weapons  against 
either  us  or  our  allies. 

Actually,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  China's  main  strategic  motive  In  de- 
veloping nuclear  weapons  is  to  try  to  ac- 
quire a  limited  defensive  second-strike  capa- 
bility. That  is  all  they  can  hope  for.  They 
hope  to  deter  us  from  considering  nuclear 
first-strikes  against  China.  If  we  insist  on 
building  an  antl-Chlnese  ABM,  In  effect 
what  we  will  be  saying  to  the  Chinese  Is  that 
we  Insist  on  having  a  total,  continuing,  one- 
sided superiority:  that  we  insist  on  having 
a  total  damage-denial  capability  against 
China;  that  we  insist  on  having  a  credible 
first-strike  capability  against  China:  and  that 
we  insist  on  having  the  option  of  threatening 
China,  without  any  fear  of  any  kind  of  a 
retaliation,  for  the  Indefinite  future. 

ThU  is  hardly  likely,  I  think,  to  be  re- 
assuring to  the  Chinese  about  our  inten- 
tions. I  would  argue  that  it  runs  directly 
counter  to  the  main  thrust  of  our  new 
China  policy,  and  that  Is,  morever,  not  neces- 
sary from  any  security  point  of  view.  We 
need,  therefore,  to  make  our  strategic  policy 
and  our  China  policy  more  consistent  than 
they  now  are. 

I  would  argue,  therefore,  that  on  this 
issue,  at  Vienna,  when  we  meet  with  the 
Russians  in  the  SALT  talks,  our  aim  should 
not  be  to  get  Soviet  and  U.S.  agreement  to 
build  ABMa.  We  should  get  U.S.  and  Soviet 
agreement  that  neither  of  us  will  build  anti- 
China  ABMs. 

Let  me  make  Just  one  final  conunent  about 
the  overall  Asian  context  of  our  China  policy 
In  the  '70s.  On  many  respects  there  is  going 
to  be  a  new  ball-game  In  the  '70s:  we  are 
beginning  to  realize  this  but  have  not  fully 
adjusted  to  it.  Instead  of  bi-polar  confron- 
tation between  two  Ideologically  motivated 
sides — a  theoretically  monolithic  SIno-Sovlet 
block  versus  a  U.S.  with  a  subordinate,  com-(. 
pliant  Japan — instead  of  this,  there  is  going 
to  be  an  increasingly  complicated  four-power 
relationship  and  four-power  balance. 

All  four  of  the  major  powers  Involved  in 
the  region — the  U.S.,  Soviet  Union,  China 
and  Japan^-are  going  to  play  significant 
roles.  Influential  roles.  All  of  them.  Including 
Japan,  I  would  say,  are  going  to  play  fairly 
Independent  and  autonomous  roles. 
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Of  the  six  bl-lateral  relationships  Involved 
in  this  four-power  balance.  It  Is  clear  that 
the  one  today  that  is  least  developed,  and  yet 
may  have  the  greatest  potentialities  for  at 
least  some  change  In  the  years  Immediately 
ahead,  is  the  U.S.-China  relationship.  If  we 
are  wise,  we  will  toke  the  opportunity  that  we 
have  now  to  press  ahead  as  much  as  we  can  to 
see  what  extent  we  are  able,  as  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration has  proposed  to  move  toward 
a  normalization  of  relations  with  China — 
without  any  unrealistic  wishful  thinking 
or  overoptlmlstlc  expectations,  but  with  some 
basis  for  the  first  time  in  twenty  years  for 
believing  that  some  change  may  be  possible. 


LOWERING  OF  VOTING   AGE 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Illinois.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  has  taken  what  is,  to  my 
mind,  imduly  hasty  action  in  moving  to 
lower  the  voting  age  to  18  in  all  elections 
by  mere  congressional  fiat. 

I  hasten  to  assure  Senators  that  I  am 
not  opposed  to  extending  the  franchise  to 
American  citizens  below  the  age  of  21.  I 
am,  however,  seriously  concei-ned  about 
how  we  reform  our  political  institutions, 
llie  Constitution  Implies  and  it  has  been 
traditionally  accepted,  that  elector  qual- 
ifications are  within  the  provinces  of  the 
several  States.  Four  States  have  already 
set  the  voting  age  below  21. 

I  am  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 147,  which  would  lower  the  voting 
age  by  constitutional  amendment.  This 
approach  provides  for  review,  in  the 
ratification  process,  by  the  States  with- 
out affecting,  one  way  or  the  other,  a 
State's  right  to  lower  the  voting  age  if 
that  is  the  desire  of  its  citizens.  The  Sen- 
ate's action  Ignores  and  pi-eempts  the 
rights  of  the  States  to  determine  the  age 
at  which  its  citizens  shall  vote. 

Another  aspect  of  a  lower  voting  age 
which  has  been  ignored  by  the  Senate's 
action  is  the  whole  question  of  the  rights 
and  responsibilities  of  full  citizensliip. 
Citizenship  for  an  adult  American  af- 
fects more  areas  than  the  resix)nsibility 
of  casting  a  ballot. 

In  most  States  a  minor  cannot  sign  a 
binding  contract,  but  must  have  an  adult 
cosigner  to  an  apartment  lease  or  to  fi- 
nance an  automobile. 

The  age  at  which  a  man  or  woman 
may  marry  without  parental  consent  dif- 
fers from  State  to  State  and  is  frequently 
different  for  men  and  women  within  the 
same  StPte. 

A  guardian  or  trustee  must  be  named 
in  many  States  for  any  person  under  21 
who  inherits  propeii.y. 

The  lists  of  prospective  jurors  are 
drawn  fi-om  the  voter  rolls.  By  extend- 
ing the  franchise,  we  may  be  automati- 
cally extending  the  privilege  and  re- 
sponsibility of  jury  duty  from  age  21  to 
age  18. 

I  do  not  intend  to  suggest  that  any  of 
these  additional  rights  and  responsibili- 
ties of  full,  adult  citizenship  should  not 
be  extended  below  the  age  of  21.  I  do, 
however,  suggest  that  these  equally 
important  lights  and  responsibilities 
should  be  considered  by  the  States  when 
they  act  to  lower  the  voting  age  or  when 
they  consider  ratification  of  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  lower  the  voting 
age. 

These  corollary  rights  and  responsi- 
bilities of  adult  citizenship  should  not  be 


ignored  when  considering  the  voting 
age,  any  more  than  the  rights  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  States  to  establish 
the  voting  age  should  be  ignored  as  the 
Senate  has  done  by  its  action  on  the 
Voting  Rights  Act. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  and  the  Illinois 
State  Journal  have  published  excellent 
editorials  on  the  question  of  lowering 
the  voting  age  by  the  means  the  Senate 
has  elected  to  use.  I  aslc  unanimous  con- 
sent they  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  Springfield   (111.)    State  Journal. 

Mar.  18.  1970 1 

SovR    Legislation:    Lowering   of    Voting 

Age 

At  the  moment  the  United  States  Senate 
appears  to  be  content  with  its  64-to-17  vote 
passage  of  the  Voting  Rights  Bill,  amended 
to  permit  18-year-old  Americans  to  partic- 
ipate in  elections. 

The  passage  of  time  might  give  those  who 
voted  for  the  measure  some  sobering  second 
thoughts.  Senators,  even  more  than  the  lay 
public,  should  be  well  aware  that  the  vot- 
ing rights  extension  it  approved  simply  Is 
sour  legislation. 

There  are  two  troublesome  aspects. 

As  the  United  States  of  America  pursues 
its  fight  to  guarantee  all  citizens  equality  of 
opportunity,  it  should  not  Itself  project  the 
image  of  discriminating  against  its  citi- 
zens or  states. 

Yet  the  Voting  Rights  Act  does  discrim- 
inate by  singling  out  a  handful  of  states  for 
the  focus  of  federal  efforts  when  the  prob- 
lem is  acknowledged  to  exist  in  all  of  them. 
It  supports  its  actions  on  data  that  in  some 
instances  are  six  years  old.  The  danger  is 
that  the  measure  can  divide  Instead  of  unite 
Americans. 

Secondly,  and  perhaps  of  more  immediate 
concern,  was  the  Senate's  willingness  to 
tamper  with  the  heart  of  the  mechanisms 
that  make  our  republic  what  it  is— con- 
stltutioual  authority  that  relates  to  the  sep- 
aration of  powers. 

A  constitutional  method  was  available  to 
the  Senate  to  lower  the  franchise  age 
through  the  regular  procedures  for  amend- 
ing our  basic  law. 

Instead  of  using  it,  the  Senate  chose, 
against  the  advice  of  the  attorney  general 
and  Its  own  constitutional  students — to  at- 
tempt to  interpret  the  Constitution  on  its 
own. 

There  is  a  disturbing  thought  that  the 
leadership  of  the  Senate  and  a  majority  of 
its  members  bow  to  highly  emotional  pres- 
sures of  the  moment. 

That  would,  of  course  be  too  strong  a 
conclusion  to  draw  from  an  Isolated  ex- 
ample. As  Important  as  It  is.  Unfortunately, 
there  is  considerable  other  evidence. 

The  leading  example  Is  the  effort  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  In  re- 
cent years  to  establish  our  foreign  policy. 
Another  is  the  Senate's  willingness  to  ad- 
vise at  great  length  In  respect  to  the  polit- 
ical philosophy  that  the  administration's 
nominee  for  the  Supreme  Court  should 
have,  but  decline  consent  on  the  basis  of 
Judicial  qualifications. 

Or  consider  for  a  moment  the  proposal 
by  Sen.  J.  William  Fulbright  that  the  Sen- 
ate should  declare  any  United  States  mili- 
tary activity  in  Laos  "unconstitutional." 
The  constitution  does  not  contemplate  that 
Congress  also  should  double  as  the  Judicial 
branch  of  government. 

One  of  the  great  values  of  our  constitu- 
tional process  is  that  it  deliberately  dis- 
courages haste  and  whimsy,  opting  Instead 
for  the  slower  approach  that  benefits  from 
national  debate  and  dvie  process  of  law. 


{From  the  Chicago  (111.)  Tribune, 

Mar.  16, 1970] 

The  Voting  Ace  Is  a  State  Matter 

The  United  States  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  64 
to  17,  has  approved  an  amendment  to  the 
voting  rights  bill  which  would  lower  the 
voting  age  to  18  in  all  elections,  federal, 
state,  and  local. 

Even  the  author  of  this  proposal,  Sen. 
Mike  Mansfield  (D.,  Mont.),  the  majority 
leader,  implicitly  acknowledged  that  its  con- 
stitutionality is  doubtful.  He  said  he  favored 
continued  work  by  a  Senate  subcommittee 
on  a  proposed  constitutional  amendment  to 
lower  the  voting  age.  This  alternative  will  be 
available  if  the  House  refuses  to  accept  the 
Senate  amendment  or  If  it  is  enacted  and 
later  held  unconstitutional  by  the  courts. 

A  number  of  senators  challenged  the  Mans- 
field amendment  on  constitutional  grounds, 
but  the  majority  apparently  was  more  con- 
cerned about  the  possibility  of  offending  13 
million  potential  new  voters  than  about  the 
violence  it  might  do  the  Constitution  or  what 
Is  left  of  the  federal  principle  in  our  system 
of  government. 

We  favor  reduction  of  the  minimum  voting 
age  to  18,  but  we  believe  this  is  a  matter 
for  state  action.  Kentucky  and  Georgia  al- 
ready have  lowered  the  minimum  to  18; 
Alaska  has  lowered  it  to  19,  and  Hawaii  has 
lowered  it  to  20.  No  federal  action  is  required, 
but  if  it  is  desired  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment is  the  procedure  prescribed  by  the  Con- 
.stitutlon  itself. 

The  15th  amendment  was  adopted  to  give 
Negroes  the  vote,  the  19th  to  give  women 
the  vote,  and  the  24th  to  abolish  poll  taxes. 
Altho  constitutional  amendments  were 
deemed  necessary  In  all  these  cases,  the 
United  States  Senate  now  proposes  to  ignore 
the  Constitution  in  respect  to  federal  legisla- 
tion to  lower  the  voting  age. 

The  Constitution  is  explicit.  It  provides 
that  electors  of  senators  and  members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  from  each 
state  "shall  have  the  qualifications  requisite 
for  electors  of  the  most  numerous  branch  of 
the  state  legislature."  For  the  election  of  the 
President  and  Vice  President,  the  Constitu- 
tion provides  that  "each  state  shall  appoint, 
in  such  manner  as  the  legislature  thereof 
may  direct,"  as  many  electors  as  it  has  sena- 
tors and  representatives  in  Congress 

Clearly  then  the  states,  and  not  Congress, 
are  empowered  by  the  (institution  to  pre- 
scribe qualifications  for  voting.  Supporters 
of  the  Mansfield  amendment  relied  upon  the 
specious  argument  that  the  14th  amendment 
guarantees,  among  other  things,  "the  equal 
protection  of  the  laws"  for  all  citizens,  and 
authorizes  Congress  to  enforce  its  provisions 
by  "appropriate  legislation."  Under  this  au- 
thority. Congress,  In  the  voting  rights  act  of 
1965,  denied  states  the  right  to  require  liter- 
acy tests  In  English  for  persons  who  have 
completed  the  sixth  {[rade  in  another  lan- 
guage. The  Supreme  court,  in  Katzenbacb 
versus  Morgan,  upheld  this  section  of  the  act 
as  applied  to  a  New  York  statute  which  ex- 
cluded Puerto  Rlcans.  illiterate  li)  English, 
from  the  franchise. 

This  law,  however,  was  a  determination  by 
Congress  that  English  literacy  tests  deny  "the 
equal  protection  of  the  laws"  to  citizens  who 
are  literate  in  another  language.  It  does  not 
follow  from  the  Supreme  court's  decision 
that  a  state  law  classifying  citizens  by  age 
for  voting  purposes  Is  discriminatory.  If  that 
were  the  case  any  qualification  whatsoever 
would  be  discriminatory,  for  some  could  vote 
and  others  could  not. 

A  dissenting  opinion  by  Justice  John  M. 
Harlan,  who  was  Joined  by  Justice  Potter 
Stewart,  upheld  New  York's  literacy  test  law. 
It  said  the  act  of  Congress  could  not  be  sus- 
tained "except  at  the  sacrifice  of  fundamen- 
tals in  the  American  constitutional  system — 
the  separation  between  the  legislative  and 
Judicial    function    and    the    boundaries    be- 
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twe«n  fedenl  and  state  political  authority.' 
An  pttempt  by  Congreaa  to  usurp  the  right 
of  the  states  to  determine  the  minimum  age 
for  voting  would  do  far  greater  violence  to 
the  constltutloDal  system. 


OVERPOPULATION  AND 
POLLUTION 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
move  Into  the  last  third  of  the  20th 
century,  It  has  become  dramatically  clear 
that  the  danger  we  face  from  the  de- 
struction of  the  habitat  and  life  support 
systems  of  man  by  overpopulation  and 
pollution  of  all  kinds  is  as  great  as  that 
from  nuclear  holocaust. 

The  danger  involved  In  the  technology 
of  progress  and  abundance  was  evident 
in  the  development  of  DDT  and  other 
long-lasting  pesticides  which  proved  ex- 
tremely effective  for  fighting  crop  pests 
and  diseases,  but  also  proved  to  have 
other  unwanted  and  deadly  impact  on 
other  parts  of  the  environment  by 
spreading  through  the  soil  and  waters 
and  into  the  air  to  the  farthest  reaches 
of  the  world. 

Polluted  air  and  waters  damage  the 
quality  of  the  present  and  destroy  the 
promise  of  the  future.  We  face  the  pos- 
sibility of  being  inundated  with  the  bot- 
tles, cans.  Jars,  and  other  packaging  cast- 
offs  of  a  consumer  society. 

But  recognition  of  the  problem  has 
begun  to  grow.  Yesterday,  April  22,  was 
Earth  Day,  and  its  celebrations  and  ob- 
servances did  much  to  build  greater 
awareness  of  the  need  to  carve  out  new 
priorities  dedicated  to  humanity,  Uv- 
ability  and  quality,  rather  than  Just  more 
progress,  bigness  and  abundance. 

Kenneth  E.  Boulding,  professor  of 
economics  and  director  of  social  and  eco- 
nomic research  for  the  Institute  of  Be- 
havioral Science  at  the  University  of 
Cc^orado.  In  the  April  1970  issue  of  the 
Progressive  magazine  which  Is  devoted 
entirely  to  environmental  articles,  calls 
for  a  nonpolitical  systems  approttch  to 
the  problems  of  the  environment.  He 
says: 

We  need  a  new  image  of  the  total  dynamics 
of  the  social  system  more  realistic  than  those 
provided  by  Ideologies  either  of  the  right  or 
of  the  left. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  this  fine  article,  entitled  "No 
Second  Chance  for  Man."  which  outlines 
the  framework  within  which  efforts  to 
improve  the  environment  must  take 
place,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

No  SscoNB  Chanck  rex  Man 
(By  Kenneth  E.  Boulding) 

One  of  the  agreeable  things  about  the 
young  of  any  generation  is  that  they  tend 
to  think  that  they  invented  the  world,  and  it 
is  this  indeed  that  keeps  the  world  fresh.  It  is 
likewise  a  strong  sign  of  being  over  sixty 
that  one  points  out,  much  to  the  distress  of 
the  young,  that  a  great  deal  of  what  la  hap« 
penlng  has  happened  before.  The  current 
excitement  about  the  environment  In  par- 
ticular Is  at  least  the  third  pemk  of  Interest 
in  this  particular  issue  in  this  century. 

Excitement  about  the  environment  seems 
to  have  a  generation  cycle  of  some  thirty 
ye«rs.  The  first  major  peak  In  this  country 
was  at  the  turn  of  the  century,  aseociated 
particularly  with  Governor  Glfford  Plnchot. 
America's  first  professional  forester,  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  and  the  first  conservation  move- 
ment, which  gave  us  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation and  expanded  the  National  Park  and 


Forest  System.  The  second  peak  was  in  the 
1930s,  with  the  dust  bowl  and  the  great  dust 
storm  of  1934.  In  which  noticeable  portions 
of  the  Great  Plains  landed  on  the  steps  of 
the  Capitol  in  Washington,  and  this  pro- 
duced the  SoU  Conservation  Act.  contour 
plowing,  and  all  that. 

It  is  not  wholly  surprising,  therefore,  that 
another  generation  hns  discovered  that  the 
world  is  not  wholly  indestructible.  Now  it  is 
perhaps  air  rather  than  soil,  and  cities  rather 
than  forests,  which  have  created  the  anxiety. 
but  the  anxiety  is  of  course  quite  legitimate. 
Tliere  is  nothing  in  the  proposition  that 
something  has  happened  before  to  argue 
against  its  happening  now.  It  is  possible, 
however,  to  get  a  certain  perspective  on  what 
is  happening  now,  and  perhaps  also  to  avoid 
certain  mistakes,  if  we  see  it  as  part  of  the 
much  larger  process. 

We  probably  know  more  about  the  eco- 
nomics of  the  environment,  surprisingly 
enough,  than  about  its  biology  and  physics. 
One  of  the  real  problems  of  the  present  crisis 
Is  that  we  know  so  little  about  the  earth  as 
a  total  physical  system,  particularly  In  regard 
to  the  atmosphere  and  the  hydrosphere,  and 
even  less  perliaps  about  the  totality  of  the 
biosphere.  Consequently.  It  is  easy  to  develop 
scares  about  the  oceans  which  are  extremely 
bard  to  evaluate  in  the  absence  of  an  ade- 
quate earth  science. 

The  science  of  the  total  earth  is  still  unde- 
veloped, and  the  earth  sciences  for  the  most 
part  have  been  •'micro"  rather  than  "macro" 
in  their  Interests.  It  is  not  surprising  that  we 
know  much  more  about  Walden  Pond  than 
we  do  about  the  oceans,  or  about  the  Inside 
of  a  chimney  than  we  do  about  the  atmos- 
phere, simply  because  at  the  macro  level 
there  Is  a  great  deal  more  to  know.  As  far  as 
I  can  judge  from  the  gossip  I  hear,  meteor- 
ologists are  still  quite  uncertain  as  to  wheth- 
er the  earth  is  cooling  down  or  warming  up 
as  a  result  of  man's  activities,  and  one  feels 
that  even  economists  have  a  better  idea  than 
that  as  to  whether  we  are  in  some  sense 
going  up  or  down. 

The  economics  of  the  environment  has  two 
aspects — a  short-run  and  a  long-run.  Within 
the  short-nm,  with  a  horizon,  shall  we  say, 
of  another  generation,  there  are  two  further 
aspects,  one  involving  the  relative  price 
structure  and  the  other  Involving  distribu- 
tion of  Income  and  wealth.  A  great  many 
short-run  environmental  problems  arise  be- 
cause of  a  defect  In  the  relative  price  system 
In  that  not  enough  negative  commodities 
have  negative  prices.  A  negative  commodity 
Is  a  'bad."  as  opposed  to  a  "good."  It  is  some- 
thing which  diminishes  utility  rather  than 
Increases  it. 

Virtually  all  processes  of  production  pro- 
duce a  whole  set  of  Joint  products,  some  of 
which  are  "goods"  and  some  of  which  are 
"bads."  The  bads  may  be  physical  products, 
like  water  and  air  pollution;  they  may  be 
more  subtle  things  like  noise  pollution;  or 
they  may  be  still  more  subtle,  like  informa- 
tion pollution — the  spreading  of  misinforma- 
tion— which  is  perhapa  the  most  Important 
pollution  problem  of  all.  The  pollution  of 
the  information  system  by  lies,  propaganda, 
and  other  communications  which  Increase 
Ignorance  and  malevolence  is  probably  much 
more  threatening  to  the  future  of  mankind 
at  the  moment  than  is  the  pollution  of  water 
and  air,  although  It  la  much  harder  to  deal 
with. 

Market  institutions  tend  to  be  ineffective 
in  the  pricing  of  bads,  mainly  because  the 
system  of  property  does  not  encompass  them 
sulBciently.  The  legal  system  tries  to  do  this 
m  the  law  of  torts,  under  which  a  private 
person  can  sue  for  damages.  These  damages 
(bads)  then  become,  as  it  were,  a  form  of 
property  for  which  one  can  be  legally  oom- 
pensated.  A  great  many  bads,  however,  ar« 
nobody's  property,  and  the  legal  system,  as 
at  present  constituted,  la  therefore  inade- 
quate to  deal  with  them. 

Just  as  "public  goods"  constitute  a  special 
category   which    requires   a   political   rather 


than  a  market  form  of  organization,  simi- 
larly "public  bads"  require  political  orgRni- 
zatlon  and  action  if  they  are  to  be  dealt  with. 
The  simplest  and  most  obvious  way  to  deal 
with  them  Is  through  a  tax  system,  and  a 
system  of  graduated  effluent  taxes  is  certain- 
ly the  place  to  begin  in  the  control  of  pollu- 
tion, even  though  it  is  not  a  panacea  or  a 
universally  practicable  device.  It  is  applicable 
mainly  to  Industrial  pollution,  but  It  is  hard 
to  apply  to  what  might  be  called  household 
or  individual  pollution,  the  sort  of  thing  that 
is  represented  by  the  personal  automobile, 
simply  because  the  Individual  pollutant  is  in 
such  small  qunatlties  that  it  Is  hard  to 
Identify. 

We  have  a  rather  similar  problem  in  In- 
formation pollution.  We  have  a  law  of  slan- 
der for  what  we  might  call  private  informa- 
tion pollution,  but  this  is  not  adequate  to 
deal  with  the  problem  of  public  information 
pollution,  which  requires,  indeed,  a  develop- 
ment of  constitutionality  beyond  what  we 
now  have. 

The  real  question  here  is  whether  the 
sense  of  public  concern  is  strong  enough  to 
persuade  people  to  sacrifice  certain  private 
goods  for  the  suppression  of  public  bads. 
This  Is  an  example  of  the  famous  "freeload- 
Ing"  problem.  The  individual  interest  is  to 
go  on  ptoUutlng  as  long  as  the  rest  of  society 
picks  up  the  tab.  It  requires,  therefore,  a 
sense  of  poUtlcal  awareness  and  a  political 
community  before  this  problem  can  be 
solved.  One  can  predict  with  a  good  deal  of 
confidence  that  the  present  excitement  will 
not  have  much  result  imless  it  can  be  trans- 
lated Into  political  action.  Unfortunately, 
there  Is  a  strong  tendency  for  political  ac- 
tion to  provide  mainly  ritualistic  and  rhetor- 
ically satisfying  solutions  to  problems,  par- 
ticularly when  there  is  a  real  conflict  of  in- 
terests between  the  public  and  the  private. 
The  principle  of  "the  public  be  damned"  Is 
the  secret  vice  of  practically  everybody. 

The  problem  is  complicated  by  the  fact 
that  almost  anything  we  do  about  the  en- 
vironment is  likely  to  have  considerable  ef- 
fect on  the  distribution  of  Income  and 
wealth.  A  good  many  of  the  problems  that 
we  visualize  today  arise  because  many  things 
which  used  to  be  the  privilege  of  only  the 
rich  have  now  moved  a  long  way  down  the 
Income  scale  to  become  the  privilege  of  a 
large  majority  of  the  people. 

Most  of  the  pressures  on  the  environment, 
whether  in  terms  of  air  pollution,  urban 
sprawl,  super  highways,  artificial  fertilizers 
and  insecticides,  and  so  on,  arise  because  the 
mass  of  the  people  in  the  developed  coun- 
tries are  no  longer  as  poor  as  they  used  to  be. 
Per  capita  real  Income  In  the  United  States 
has  about  doubled  in  the  last  thirty  or  forty 
years.  There  has  not,  however,  been  much  in 
the  way  of  the  relative  redistribution  of  In- 
come— that  is,  the  proportion  of  the  total  in- 
come going  to  different  income  groups  Is  re- 
markably constant.  We  have  made  the  poor 
richer  not  by  making  the  rich  poor,  which  Is 
hardly  ever  a  good  recipe  for  this,  but  by  in- 
creasing output.  Increasing  output,  however. 
Inevitably  Increases  the  strain  on  the  envi- 
ronment. Tbi  most  obvious,  though  not  the 
most  desirable,  way  to  reduce  pressure  on  the 
environment,  therefore.  Is  to  stop  the  poor 
getting  richer — that  is.  to  redistribute  in- 
come back  towards  the  rich  again. 

There  is  some  distressing  evidence  that  this 
was  one  of  the  principal  results  of  the  first 
two  great  environmental  agitations.  In  spite 
of  the  fact,  for  instance,  that  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  probably  represents  the  high 
water  mark  of  socialist  Ideology  in  the 
United  States,  having  been  set  up  deliber- 
ately to  undermine  the  monopoly  of  private 
capital,  to  lower  interest  rates,  and  to  sub- 
sidise small  farmers,  its  ultimate  effect  may 
well  have  been  to  subsidize  rich  farmers 
much  more  than  poor  ones. 

This  is  even  more  true  of  the  agricultural 
legislation  which  enterged  out  of  the  1930b, 
which  has  t>een  so  successful  in  subsidizing 
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the  rich  farmers  that  it  created  a  fantastic 
technological  upsurge  in  agriculture,  and  in 
so  doing  was  the  major  factor  in  creating 
the  current  urban  problem.  I  would  not 
blame  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  for  all 
of  this,  but  certainly  it  was  part  of  a  policy 
which  has  driven  the  poor  farmer  off  the 
laud  into  the  cities,  largely  into  the  ghettos, 
and  has  created  in  the  United  States  a  hered- 
itary aristocracy  of  superpeasants. 

Even  if  we  look  at  the  public  lauds  policy, 
we  can  see  clearly,  in  the  West  especially, 
that  National  Parks  and  National  Forests 
have  mainly  had  the  effect  of  keeping  poor 
people  out  of  the  mountains.  If  it  had  not 
been  for  the  scarcity  of  private  lands  and 
the  fact  that  the  public  lands  benefited 
mainly  the  private  owners  who  were  adja- 
cent, considerable  numbers  of  the  displaced 
poor  might  have  moved  into  the  Western 
mountains  and  turned  them  into  another 
Appalachia.  This  certainly  would  not  have 
been  desirable  in  the  long  run,  but  It  does 
mean  that  the  public  land  policy  imposed 
a  hidden  cost  on  the  poor,  for  which  they 
were  not  compensated. 

These  earlier  conservationist  policies  can 
be  defended,  of  course,  both  in  terms  of  the 
prciiervatlon  of  the  enjoyment  of  nature,  in 
terms  of  the  conservation  of  natural  re- 
sources, and  in  terms  of  economic  develop- 
ment Itself.  The  brute  fact,  however,  is 
that  it  is  not  the  poor  who  enjoy  the  beauties 
of  nature,  or  who  are  likely  to  benefit  much 
from  the  conservation  of  natural  resources; 
It  is  mainly  the  rich,  who  both  create  and 
gain  the  most  from  economic  development. 
One  can  see  the  present  environmental  ex- 
citement tending  along  the  same  lines.  We 
will  solve  the  problem  of  the  automobile 
by  taxing  It  heavily  so  as  to  support  electri- 
cally powered  public  transportation  which 
would  push  us  back  to  about  1900,  when 
automobiles  were  the  privilege  of  the  rich 
and  public  transportation  was  the  much  less 
convenient  privilege  of  the  poor. 

Behind  the  noble  banner  of  pollution  con- 
trol and  environmental  preservation,  which 
Is  supposed  to  bring  us  all  together  and  unite 
us  In  a  great  war  on  generally  agreed  upon 
vice,  there  is  an  uncomfortable  shadow,  the 
claims  of  the  poor.  We  see  this  even  more 
dramatically  on  a  world  scale  where  It  Is 
the  increasing  population  of  the  poor,  and 
their  increasing  demands  for  development — 
the  only  thing  which  can  give  them  increased 
per  capita  Income — which  is  really  threaten- 
ing to  create  a  major  world  environmental 
crisis.  The  environmental  disasters  that 
threaten  the  rich  countries  in  the  next  thirty 
years  are  almost  trivial  compared  with  the 
environmental  disasters  that  threaten  the 
poor  countries  of  the  tropics.  A  part  of  this 
la  the  result  of  the  undeveloped  nature  of 
science  Itself  and  of  the  technology  which 
is  based  on  It.  Science  on  the  whole  is  a 
temperate  zone  culture  and  science-based 
engineering  even  more  so. 

It  is  easy,  therefore,  to  make  disastrous 
mistakes  when  we  go  about  developing  the 
tropics,  simply  because  of  our  ignorance  of 
tropical  ecosystems,  and  also  because  tropi- 
cal systems,  at  least  in  many  parts  of  the 
world,  seem  to  be  much  more  precarious  than 
those  in  the  temperate  zone.  Dam  building 
in  the  tropics  can  be  particularly  disastrous. 
Diseases,  such  as  schistosomiasis,  evapora- 
tion, silt,  erosion,  and  displaced  peoples  pre- 
sent problems  on  a  scale  unknown  In  the 
temperate  zone.  The  ecological  disaster  with 
which  Egypt  U  threatened  by  the  Aswan 
Dam,  and  also  by  Its  uncontrollably  expand- 
ing population,  is  on  a  much  larger  scale 
than  anything  that  threatens  in  the  entire 
temperate  zone. 

These  environmental  crises  in  the  tropics, 
however,  are  arising  precisely  because  the 
people  In  this  part  of  the  world  are  no  longer 
content  to  live  the  way  they  have  always 
done.  Furthermore,  the  partial  impact  of 
science-based    technology,    particularly    the 


Introduction  of  public  health  measures,  de- 
stroyed the  old  equilibrium  forever.  There 
seems  to  be  no  way  back,  fortunately,  to  a 
world  in  which  the  poor  are  quietly  content 
to  starve  and  allow  the  rich  to  govern  them. 

What  all  this  means  is  that  while  short- 
run  solutions  to  current  environmental  prob- 
lems can  probably  be  found  fairly  easily,  the 
long-run  problem  is  tough  Indeed,  and  will 
tax  the  Intellectual  and  moral  resources  of 
mankind  to  the  utmost.  I  have  been  describ- 
ing this  long-run  problem  as  the  problem, 
of  "re-entry  into  spaceship  earth."  Economic 
development  has  beeu  compared  not  inaptly 
to  a  "takeoff."  We  are  all  aware  that  we  are 
going  through  a  period  of  enormous  change 
and  that  the  transition  in  the  state  of  man 
which  these  few  centuries  represent  is  per- 
haps the  greatest  transition  he  has  ever 
made  or  ever  will  have  to  make.  We  are  now 
in  the  middle  range  of  the  voyage  towards 
spaceship  earth,  perhaps  not  yet  at  the  mid- 
dle, but  it  is  not  too  soon  to  start  thinking 
and  preparing  for  the  eventual  slowdown  of 
the  Increase  in  scientific  knowledge,  a  slow- 
down in  economic  development,  and  a  re- 
entry into  a  type  of  society  which  will  prob- 
ably be  so  different  from  anything  in  the  past 
that  we  can  hardly  imagine  It. 

It  is  Impossible  to  predict  hi  any  detail 
either  the  future  of  knowledge  or  of  tech- 
nology. One  thing,  however.  Is  clear — that 
whatever  the  future  society  Is  like,  It  will 
have  to  Inhabit  a  "spaceship  earth,"  as 
Barbara  Ward  has  called  it,  of  highly  lim- 
ited resources,  and  It  will  have  to  develop 
a  circular  or  "looped"  material  economy. 

Up  to  the  present  period,  man  has  lived 
psychologically,  and  to  a  large  extent 
physically,  on  a  "great  plain."  which  has 
always  had  a  horizon,  always  had  a  frontier, 
and  he  has  always  had  somewhere  else  to  go. 
His  material  economy,  furthermore,  heis  al- 
ways been,  with  some  possible  exceptions, 
"linear,"  in  the  sense  that  it  has  gone  from 
exhaustible  resoiu'ces  of  some  kind,  such  as 
mines,  wells,  or  even  the  stock  of  huntable 
animals,  into  dumps.  Man's  economic  life 
even  in  the  paleolithic  period  seems  to  have 
consisted  of  exhausting  his  environment  and 
fouling  his  nest.  As  long  as  there  was  a  new 
environment  and  a  new  nest  to  move  into, 
this  perhaps  did  not  matter  so  much,  and 
man,  by  reason  of  his  remarkable  learning 
capacity,  was  able  to  expand  into  the  whole 
earth  and  become  its  dominant  species. 

The  great  phenomenon  of  the  Twentieth 
Century,  however,  is  closure.  Even  when  I  was 
a  boy  there  were  still  unexplored  places  on 
the  globe;  today  there  are  none.  The  space 
enterprise  emphasizes  as  never  before  the 
smallness  and  the  loneliness  of  planet  earth. 
It  is  the  only  decent  piece  of  real  estate  in 
an  enormous  volume  of  space.  We  are  con- 
scious also  that  the  time  we  are  Uving  in  Is 
unique,  that  it  will  never  be  repeated  again. 
There  is  no  second  chance  for  man.  If  he  can- 
not succeed  in  organizing  his  little  spaceship 
on  a  permanent,  self-sustaining  basis  before 
he  has  exhausted  the  stock  of  geological  capi- 
tal on  which  his  development  now  rests,  he 
will  never  have  another  chance.  He  will  be 
inhabiting  a  plundered  planet  with  all  its 
geological  cf^)ital  squandered. 

It  is  cleao',  therefore,  that  spaceship  earth 
will  require  a  technology  quite  different 
from  what  we  have  now,  one  In  which  the 
atmosphere,  the  oceans,  and  the  soil  are 
virtually  the  only  sources  of  man's  material 
artifacts  and  in  which  as  these  artifacts  are 
used  up  their  material  components  are  in 
effect  returned  to  the  sources  from  which 
they  came.  There  seems  nothing  inherently 
impossible  about  a  technology  of  this  kind. 
Indeed,  some  of  the  Twentieth  Century  de- 
velopments point  towards  It,  such  as  the 
fixation  of  nitrogen  from  the  air  and  the 
extraction  of  magnesium  from  the  sea. 

The  great  unknown  is  the  energy  require- 
ment. We  may  be  able  to  devise  an  economy 
without    an    increase    of    material    entropy. 


that  IK,  in  which  we  do  not  on  balance  diffuse 
concentrated  materials,  but,  thanks  to  the 
second  law  of  thermodynamics  (that  closed 
systems  run  down),  it  is  impossible  to  have 
any  economy  without  an  input  of  energy. 
Virtually  the  only  outside  input  of  energy 
into  the  earth  comes  from  the  sun  and  this 
win  go  on  for  a  long  time.  We  can  supple- 
ment this  by  burning  up  the  earth  itself, 
either  the  fossil  sunshine  in  the  fossil  fuels 
or  the  nuclear  energy.  If  we  solve  the  fission 
problem  this,  too,  would  go  on  for  a  long 
time,  although  we  might  be  faced  eventually 
with  the  inability  to  export  enough  energy 
into  space.  If  we  biu-n  up  too  much  of  the 
earth.  It  may  get  too  hot  for  us.  We  may 
eventually,  therefore,  be  forced  back  on  the 
input  of  solar  energy  and  utilize  this  for  the 
necessary  material  transformations. 

What  we  do  not  know  now  within  orders 
of  magnitude  is  the  total  human  population 
that  a  spaceship  e^h  would  support  at  a 
reasonable  level.  Fefhaps  this  Is  something 
we  do  not  need  to  know  for  a  long  time,  but 
at  some  point  it  is  going  to  be  a  crucial  factor 
in  hiunan  history.  We  might  visualize  an 
earth  of  self -contained  households,  each 
raising  all  its  food  in  sewage-fed  artificial- 
algae  tanks  on  one  half  of  the  rooftop  and 
capturing  all  its  energy  on  the  other  half  of 
the  rooftop  with  a  solar  trap,  using  virtually 
indestructible  equipment,  clothing,  and  fur- 
niture, with  transportation  malniy  in  the 
form  of  information  carried  by  radiant 
energy.  In  this  case  I  suppose  we  could  have 
a  world  city  with  100  blUion  people  and  a 
kind  of  universal  Los  Angellzation.  On  the 
other  hand,  this  may  not  be  feasible  and  a 
much  more  elaborate  structure  may  be  nec- 
essary to  support  a  considerably  smaller 
population. 

It  seems  absolutely  impossible  to  predict 
what  kind  of  social  organization  spaceship 
earth  would  require.  One  can  visualize  every- 
thing from  a  super-hierairchical  brave  New 
World,  with  a  small  elite  and  a  large  number 
of  happy  robots,  or  one  could  visualize  a 
highly  decentralized  society  relying  on  auto- 
matic cybernetic  controls  in  a  virtually 
anarchic  Utopia. 

What  is  clear  In  the  midst  of  all  this  un- 
certainty is  that  in  the  light  of  the  enormous 
Intellectual  and  moral  task  which  lies  ahead 
of  mankind,  the  political  revolutions  of  the 
last  200  years  fade  into  relative  insignificance. 
Neither  the  American,  the  French,  nor  the 
Russian  revolutions  created  fundamental 
changes  In  the  state  of  man  and  the  ideol- 
ogies which  supported  them  are  quite  inade- 
quate to  bear  the  weight  of  this  enormous 
transition  which  man  faces. 

This  is  not  to  deny  the  importance  of  the 
political  task.  Indeed,  the  organization  of  the 
political  life  of  the  planet  may  well  be  the 
factor  that  will  make  the  difference  between 
successful  re-entry  and  possibly  quite  irre- 
trievable disaster,  for  a  landing  is  more  dan- 
gerous than  a  takeoff.  The  political  task, 
however,  and  the  Intellectual  labor  which 
must  precede  it  still  largely  lie  ahead  of  us. 
This  is  an  age  of  disillusionment  with  all 
previous  political  solutions  and  political  or- 
ganizations. Neither  ct^iitallsm  nor  Commu- 
nism can  solve  the  imminent  danger  involved 
in  the  international  threat  system.  Nobody 
has  solved  the  problem  of  bow  to  develop  the 
tropics  without  either  demographic  or  eco- 
logical disaster.  Nobody  has  solved  the  prob- 
lem of  how  to  prevent  the  insldiovis  corrup- 
tion both  of  the  culture  of  the  powerful  and 
the  culture  of  the  Impotent.  We  need  a  new 
Image  of  the  total  dynamics  of  the  social 
system  more  realistic  than  those  provided  by 
Ideologies  either  of  the  right  or  of  the  left. 

If  the  present  excitement  about  the  en- 
vironment is  to  produce  more  than  emotion, 
platitudes,  and  attempts  to  take  us  back  to 
the  good  old  days  when  the  poor  knew  thelr 
place,  it  will  have  to  stimulate  us  to  an 
analysis  of  social  dynamics  both  more  realis- 
tic and  more  appealing  than  any  we  now 
possess. 
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•conservatlve-- and  "Uberal.-  Oallup  Poll  In-  °i:;'t,;^"'^Jert^u^'""(^^Stt.  •arlly  released  Into  the  worlds  rapidly  clr- 

terviewers  talked  to  a  sample  of  1.62a  adult.  ""SroT^    dr^^^d^   etc  )^                  5  culatlng  atmosphere  could  lead  to  the  death 

Uvlng  in  more  than  300  localities  In  a  sur-      fJ^F^S^lJr^a'^f^--^\ 4  of  allRusslan  InfanU  born  In  the  next  gen- 

vey  conducted  March  30-22.  All  persons  In     ^^^T^ ."ZiL^t                       4  «-»"on.   thus   ending   the   existence   of   the 

the  «irvey  were  first  asked:                                   S^^JS  ren^ri^   (^fivi^WeT 4  «"»»*'»   P«>P»«-   together   with   that   of   all 

"What  U  the  first  thing  that  comes  to  your     a«neral  remark*   (unravorabie) «  ^y^^^^'      "^        ^ 

mind  when  you  think  of  someone  who  U  a  The  unanticipated  genetic  effect  of  stron- 

Uberal  (a  conservative)  ?'  m«««^ii«n»«ii.                                                        •»  tium  90  has  become  evident  from  an  Increase 

Descrlpuons   of    a    "liberal"    varied    from      „r**i',rl!T"   ,,  In  the  incidence  of   Infant  mortality  along 

"someone  who  looks  at  all  sides  of  a  prob-      "°    opinion ^^  the  path  of  the  fallout  cloud  from  the  first 

lem"  and  "a   person  who  believes  In  man-  t<„»-i.                                                    inn  atomic  test  In  New  Mexico  In  1948.  and  from 

kind"   to   "someone   who   la   generous   with                    *otai  luo  .  Metalled  correlaUon  of  sUte-by-state  Infant 

other  people's  money"  and  "a  drug  addict.'  'rotai  add*  to  mart  th*n  100  per  cent  mortality   excesses   with    yearly   changes   of 

The    pubUc's   image    of    a    "conservative"  becouse  »om«  person*  g»vt  more  than  one  strontium  90  leveU  In  milk, 

ranged  from  "a  person  who  look*  liefore  he  rMpoiue.  The  con^juter-calculated  change  In  Infant 

leape"   and    "a   decent   sort   of   guy"   to   "a  ^_^^^^^__^  mortality  was  found  to  have  reached  close  to 

penny  pincher"  and  "a  .elf -centered  square.-  ^^                                      ,^^„„^.„  one  excess  death  m  the  U.S.  per  one  hundred 

The  following  question  was  asked  of  all  THE  ABM:    IS  IT  A  DOOMSDAY  nve  births  due  to  the  release  of  only  200 

persons  who  expressed  an  opinion  on  the  two  MACHINE?  megatons  of  fission  energy  by  19«3.  Thi*  Indl- 

questlons  dealing  with  the  Image  of  a  con-  nt,T»Ttre  **-  t»«^«^«„»   ♦»,«  nw  «•"»  that  a  release  of  some  20.000  megaton* 

servatlve  and  Uberal:  Mr  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the  time  ^y^h^re  In  the  world,  needed  In  offensive 

■Suppose  you  had  to  classify  your  seU  a*  »  fast  approachmg  When  we  shall  once  warheads  for  an  effecUve  first  .trlke  or  In  the 
either  a  Uberal  or  a  conservative,  which  again  be  asked  to  vote  authorization  of  thousands  of  defensive  A.B.M.  warheads  re- 
would  you  say  you  are?"  an  expanded   anti-ballistic-missile  sys-  quired  to  insure  intercepUon.  could  lead  to 
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essentially  no  Infant*  sttrvlvlng  to  produce 
another  generation. 

The  specter  of  fallout  has  of  course  loomed 
before  in  the  naUonal  anxiety  over  noelear 
explosion*.  But  the  result  of  these  studies 
comprises  the  first  dociunented.  long-range 
analysis  showing  direct  quantitative  correla- 
tions between  strontiiun  90  and  Infant  mor- 
tality. (They  will  be  published  later  this  year 
as  recorded  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  9th 
annual  Hanford  Biology  Symposium.) 

The  physlcista  who  exploded  the  first 
atomic  bomb  at  Alamogordo  had  expected 
radioactive  materials  of  some  kind  and  as- 
sumed that  they  would  fall  to  earth  down- 
wind a*  far  as  fifty  miles  away.  Accordingly, 
the  test  site  had  been  located  In  an  Isolated 
area  of  southern  New  Mexico.  When  a  sub- 
sequent series  of  tests  vras  held  In  1951.  six 
years  later,  the  scientist*  moved  to  the  isola- 
tion of  desert  country  in  southern  Nevada. 
By  now.  however,  and  without  the  knowledge 
of  the  scientific  community,  the  death  rate 
at  children  in  states  downwind  from  Alamo- 
gordo had  begun  to  rise. 

The  Infant  mortality  rates  in  the  United 
States  have  been  carefully  collected  for  many 
years.  From  1935  to  1950,  the  rate  shows  a 
steady  decline,  and  mathematical  models 
allow  the  rate  to  be  extended  to  show,  on 
the  basis  of  previous  experience,  what  the 
Infant  mortality  rate  for  any  time,  consistent 
with  the  immediate  past,  ought  to  be.  But 
while  elsewhere  (with  one  exception)  In  the 
U.S.  the  rate  continued  downward  a*  ex- 
pected; In  the  states  downwind  of  Alamogor- 
do It  did  not.  There  was  no  change  In  the 
Infant  death  rate  In  1940 — the  year  after 
the  Trinity  test — but  by  1960  the  rate  m 
Texas,  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Ala- 
bama, Oeorgia,  and  both  CaroUnas  deviated 
upward  from  the  normal  expectancy.  In- 
creases in  excess  Infant  mortality  of  some 
twenty  to  thirty  percent  occurred  some 
thousand  to  fifteen  hundred  miles  away  in 
Arkansas.  Louisiana,  and  Alabama,  where 
mortality  rates  were  between  3  and  4JS  per 
hundred  live  births.  Thus,  as  observed  by 
our  research  group  at  the  University  of  Pltte- 
burgh,  the  Alamogordo  blast  appears  to  have 
been  followed  by  the  death,  before  reaching 
age  one.  of  roughly  one  of  one  hundred  chil- 
dren in  the  area  downwind.  No  detectable  in- 
crease in  mortality  rates  relative  to  the  com- 
puter-determined 1940-^5  base  line  was  ob- 
served in  Florida,  south  of  the  path  of  the 
fallout  cloud,  or  in  the  states  to  the  north: 
and  the  mortality  excewes  became  progres- 
sively lee*  Mvere  with  Increasing  distance 
eastward.  In  a  manner  now  understood  to 
be  characteristic  of  the  activity  along  the 
path  of  a  fallout  cloud.  Though  the  Increase 
In  infant  mortality  in  these  states  was  taking 
place  during  the  years  194»-1960,  it  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  associated  with  the 
Alamogordo  faUout  before  our  studies  be- 
ginning In  October,  1988. 

MeanwhUe.  the  study  of  radiation  effects 
proceeded  elsewhere  In  the  scientific  com- 
munity. It  became  known  in  the  early  19S0'8 
that  radioactive  strontium  was  concen- 
trated in  cow's  milk  and  transmitted,  along 
with  the  calcium  to  which  it  bears  a  close 
chemical  resemblance,  to  the  rapidly  grow- 
ing bones  of  the  fetus  and  the  subsequent 
Infant.  Still,  the  radiation  from  strontium 
90.  though  long-lasting,  was  relatively  small 
In  degree;  and  It  was  a  matter  of  record, 
from  studies  of  young  women  employed  In 
painting  luminous  watch  dials,  that  very 
large  amoimta  of  radiation  over  long  period* 
of  time  are  reqiUred  to  produce  bone  cancer 
or  leukemia  In  adult*.  Besides,  the  survivor* 
of  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  and  their  off- 
spring were  carefully  observed  without  dis- 
covering any  very  *erious  long-term  effecte 
of  radiation.  A  small  number  of  leukemia 
cases  turned  up,  and  a  very  few  detectable 
abnormalities  among  their  children,  but 
compared  with  the  rest  of  Japan  the  dif- 
ference wa*  (light.  The  measurable  effecte  of 
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fallout,  at  the  time,  did  not  seem  so  ominous 
aifter  all.  So  atmospheric  nuclear  weapons 
testing  proceeded  In  Nevada  until  1968.  and 
continued  in  the  Pacific  until  1963  under  the 
pressure  of  the  Cold  War.  No  obvious  or  clear- 
cut  incidents  of  serious  harm  to  anyone  were 
reported  outside  the  immediate  area  of  test- 
ing. 

Still,  there  was  concern  among  radio- 
biologlsts  and  geneticiste  over  the  poesibility 
of  radiation  effects  on  the  highly  sensitive 
human  reproducUve  cells,  rapidly  dividing 
and  developing  to  form  the  human  embryo 
during  the  first  few  weeks  and  months  of 
gestation.  Evidence  from  animal  experi- 
ments, a*  well  as  from  the  observation  of 
pregnant  women  who  had  l>een  exposed  to 
X-rays,  suggested  that  ova  and  embryo 
might  be  from  twenty  to  fifty  times  more 
sensitive  to  the  development  of  leukemia 
than  the  mature  adult.  If  so,  the  potential 
danger  of  even  relaUvely  small  amounts  of 
radiation  would  be  greatly  magnified. 

The  evidence  implicating  X-rays  in  child- 
hood leukemia  had  been  discovered — quite 
unexpectedly — by  Dr.  Alice  Stewart  of  Ox- 
ford University,  In  the  covu»e  of  a  survey 
designed  to  uncover  the  causes  of  a  disturb- 
ing rise  In  childhood  leukemia  among  the 
children  of  England  and  Wales  during  the 
1950's.  Her  study,  published  in  1958,  showed 
that  mother*  who  had  received  a  series  of 
three  to  five  abdominal  X-rays  in  the  course 
of  a  pelvic  examination  gave  birth  to  children 
who  were  almost  twice  as  likely  to  die  of 
leukemia  or  other  cancers  than  the  chUdren 
of  mothers  who  had  not  been  X-rayed  dur- 
ing pregnancy.  Subsequent  studies  showed 
that  only  about  six  percent  of  all  childhood 
leukemia  i*  related  to  X-rays,  but  Dr.  Stew- 
art's research  remains  significant,  since  be- 
fore then  no  serious  effects  of  ordinary  diag- 
nostic X-rays  had  ever  been  demonstrated, 
especially  since  a  single  abdominal  X-ray 
gives  the  fetus  a  radiation  dose  not  much 
larger  than  what  each  of  us  receives  in  the 
course  of  some  three  to  five  years  from 
cosmic  rays  and  the  natural  radiation  in  the 
rock*  around  us. 

It  1*  true  that  leiikemia  and  childhood 
cancer  are  relatively  rare.  Only  about  one 
child  in  one  thousand  is  affected.  Neverthe- 
less, since  leukemia  and  other  cancers  are 
the  second  greatest  cause  of  death  among 
children  between  five  and  fourteen  (ranking 
only  after  accidents) ,  Dr.  Stewart's  findings 
were  regarded  by  physicians  as  startling,  and 
efforts  were  made  to  check  them.  Perhaps 
the  moat  definitive  such  examination  wa* 
done  by  Dr.  Brian  MacMabon  at  the  Har- 
vard School  of  Public  Health.  Using  a  study 
population  of  close  to  800,000  chUdren  bora 
in  large  New  England  hospitals,  where  care- 
ful record*  of  X-rays  given  to  mothers  were 
avaUable.  Dr.  MacMahon  confirmed  Dr. 
Stewart's  findings.  He  observed  only  about 
a  forty  percent  increase  in  the  cancer  rate 
among  exposed  children,  probably  because 
of  improvement*  in  X-ray  technology  that 
aUowed  lower  exposure*. 

MeanwhUe.  in  AprU.  1953,  a  sizable  amount 
of  nuclear  debris  from  a  test  explosion  in 
Nevada  was  wafted  downwind  some  two 
thousand  mUes  to  the  east  and,  thirty-six 
hours  later,  deposited  by  a  rainstorm  over 
the  Albany-Troy  region  of  New  York  State. 
Dr.  Ralph  Lapp,  one  of  the  first  scientisU 
to  be  concerned  with  the  hazards  of  peace- 
time uclear  testing,  drew  attention  to  this 
heavy  local  faUout.  Subsequent  examination 
of  the  chUdhood  leukemia  pattern  in  thl* 
area  showed  that  leukemia  doubled  over  a 
pcrifx'.  of  some  eight  years  after  the  faUout — 
and  then  decreased.  Here,  for  the  first  time, 
was  a  documented  case  in  which  fallout  ap- 
peared to  produce  serious  effects  at  a  rate 
consistent  with  what  was  expected  from  the 
study  of  chUdren  exposed  to  prenatal  X-rays. 
Further  examination  of  the  leukemia  rate 
for  the  entire  State  of  New  York  revealed  a 
pattern  of  Increase  and  decrease  foUowlng 


the  sequence  of  individual  test  serle*  In 
Nevada  between  1951  and  1958.  with  a  char- 
acteristic time  delay  of  about  five  year*  after 
each  detonation.  The  rise  and  faU  were  par- 
tictUairly  marked  in  the  age  group  from  five 
to  fourteen  years,  the  group  most  indicative 
of  radiation-produced  cases. 

More  disturbing  yet,  the  evidence  showed 
that  the  arrival  of  the  faUout  was  foUowed 
by  a  halt  in  the  normal  decline  of  the  rate 
of  EtUlbirtha.  For  the  previous  fifteen  years, 
from  1935  to  1950,  the  stillbirth  rate  had 
shown  a  regular  and  progressive  decline. 
Within  a  year  after  testing  began  in  Nevada 
in  1951,  the  rate  began  to  deviate  upward. 
Between  1957  and  1963  the  fetal  death  rate. 
Instead  of  steadUy  declining  as  it  had  from 
1935  to  1950,  leveled  off  completely  at  around 
twenty-three  per  thoxisand  Uve  births.  In 
1964.  the  fetal  death  rate  rose  to  27.3  per 
thousand,  the  first  such  leap  since  records 
had  been  kept  In  New  York  State.  In  1965 
and  1966.  it  declined  slightly,  a*  a  gradual 
reduction  of  faUout  In  milk  and  food  took 
place  throughout  the  U.S.  In  contrast  to 
New  York,  the  fetal  death  rate  for  Cali- 
fornia— upwind  of  the  Nevada  test  site,  and 
therefore  not  affected  by  it — continued  Ite 
steady  decline,  in  line  with  the  1935-1960  fig- 
ures from  which  New  York  so  sharply  devi- 
ated. StUl,  the  rate  of  decrease  began  to  slow 
down  in  California  also — two  to  three  year* 
after  the  onset  of  hydrogen  bomb  tests  in  the 
PacUlc  In  1954. 

The  implications  of  the  fetal  death  rate 
could  be  confldered  much  more  sertou*  for 
society  than  the  incidence  of  chUdhood  leu- 
kemia, since  there  are  more  than  ten  timee 
as  many  fetal  deaths  reported  than  cases  of 
ChUdhood  leukemia.  Moreover,  for  every  fetal 
death  reported,  an  estimated  five  or  six  are 
not  reported,  yielding  perhaps  fifty  or  sixty 
fetal  death*  for  each  case  of  leukemia.  Con- 
sequently, the  search  for  further  evidence 
continued.  More  fallout  seemed  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  more  fetal  deaths,  but  no  precise 
statistical  correlation  had  been  drawn.  Since 
the  amount  of  strontium  90  deposited  in  the 
sou  is  easUy  measurable,  the  cumiUatlve  de- 
posit of  strontium  90  was  plotted  against  the 
excess  of  fetal  mortality  over  what  the  mor- 
tality should  have  been  if  the  1936-1960  de- 
cline had  persisted.  The  finding:  except  for 
the  first  few  years  of  testing  in  Nevada,  when 
short-lived  isotopes  rather  than  the  long- 
lived  strontium  90  were  donUnant,  the  fetal 
death  rate  in  New  York  followed  the  aame 
general  pattern  as  the  acciuniUated  stron- 
tium 90  on  the  ground.  Both  curves  showed 
the  same  decrease  in  rate  of  climb  coincident 
with  the  temporary  halt  of  nuclear  testing 
from  1958  to  1961;  both  show  a  sharp  rise 
beginning  with  the  large  Soviet  test  series  In 
1961.  Two  years  after  the  test  ban  In  1963. 
both  the  fetal  death  rate  and  the  radioac- 
tivity in  the  envlroiunent  once  again  began 
to  decline. 

A  similar  pattern  In  the  fetal  death  rate 
exists  in  the  data  for  the  United  States  as  a 
whole  for  all  periods  of  gestation  up  to  nine 
months.  Again,  there  Is  a  steady  rate  of  de- 
cline until  the  Fifties,  a  leveling  off  In  1951- 
52,  and  an  actual  rise  in  1954,  corresponding 
to  the  onset  of  the  Pacific  H-bomb  teste; 
and  a  second  rise  in  1961.  corresponding  to 
the  Soviet  test  series. 

But  perhaps  the  most  distuihing  evidence 
of  all  tadlcates  that  the  rates  of  the  infant 
mortality  in  the  United  Stetes  and  aU  over 
the  world  seem  to  have  been  affected  by  nu- 
clear testing.  The  infant  mortality  rate  Is  far 
more  accurately  known  than  the  fetal  death 
rate,  since  the  death  of  a  baby,  unlike  a  mis- 
carriage or  an  abortion,  rarely  escapes  notice 
in  the  advanced  countries.  Like  fetal  deaths. 
Infant  mortaUty  had  shown  a  steady  decline 
In  the  period  1936-1950;  but  beginning  with 
the  Nevada  tests  in  1951  and  oontlnul^  un- 
tU  Just  after  the  test  ban  In  1963,  the  rate 
suddenly  leveled  off  in  the  U.S.  This  leveling 
off  did  not  occur  In  raoh  other  advanced 
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countries  as  Sweden.  Holland  and  Norway,  or 
in  Southern  Hemisphere  countries  like  Chile 
and  Kew  Zealand,  until  late  In  the  ISSO's 
when  hydrogen-bomb  tests  In  the  South  Pa- 
cific and  Siberia  began  to  produce  world- 
wide fallout  on  a  much  Increased  scale.  Only 
after  the  major  portion  of  the  most  violently 
radioactive  material  front  the  1961-62  tests 
had  disappeared  did  U.S.  Infant  mortality 
begin  to  decline  a^ln  in  1965.  at  a  rate  close 
to  the  previous  1935-1950  decline. 

The  most  serious  effects  appeared  In  the 
age  group  from  one  month  to  one  year.  Here, 
the  rate  of  deaths  per  one  thousand  live 
births  should  have  been,  according  to  the 
1935-1950  figures,  about  3.7.  Instead,  the  ob- 
served number  was  5.4  per  thousand,  twice 
what  It  should  have  been  and  twice  what  It 
actually  was  In  Sweden,  where  the  rate  had 
steadily  declined  to  2.6  per  thousand. 

Not  only  was  there  a  drastic  change  In 
overall  Infant  mortality  for  the  U.S.  as  com- 
p«tfed  to  the  rest  of  the  advanced  countries, 
but  there  were  also  disturbing  patterns  of 
change  within  the  U.S.  For  example,  the  In- 
fant mortality  rate  started  to  level  off  sharply 
In  the  Eastern.  Midwestern  and  Southern 
states  within  two  years  after  the  onset  of 
atomic  testing  In  Nevada  in  1961,  while  it 
continued  steadily  downward  In  the  dry 
Western  states.  But  this  Is  exactly  the  known 
pattern  ol  accumulated  radioactive  stron- 
tium oa  the  ground  and  In  the  diet,  since 
strontium  Is  most  heavily  deposited  In  states 
of  high  annual  rainfall,  especially  In  those  to 
the  east  of  Nevada. 

Serious  difficulties  remained,  however.  In 
establishing  a  casual  connection  between  nu- 
clear testing  and  these  drastic  changes  In 
fetal  and  Infant  mortality.  First,  why  should 
fallout,  and  In  particular  strontium  90,  cause 
fetal  and  Infant  deaths,  since  it  goes  to  the 
bones  and  should  therefore  cause.  If  any- 
thing, bone  cancer  and  leukemia  many  years 
later?  Second,  there  was  no  observed  direct 
quantitative  relation  between  different  levels 
of  strontium  90  In  the  body  and  mortality 
rates  at  any  given  age.  Therefore  It  was 
dlfBcult  to  sec  how  the  very  small  amounts 
of  radiation  resulting  from  peacetime  testing 
could  possibly  have  been  the  cause  of  the 
deviations  in  fetal  death  and  infant  mor- 
tality, especially  since  no  significant  genetic 
effeeta  had  been  observed  among  the  chil- 
dren of  the  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  sur- 
▼iTora. 

The  causation  puzzle  now  appears  to  be 
solved.  In  1963.  K.  O.  Lunlng  and  his  co- 
workers In  Sweden  published  their  discovery 
that  small  amounts  of  strontium  90,  In- 
jected into  male  mice  three  or  four  weeks 
prior  to  mating,  produced  an  Increase  In  fetal 
deaths  among  their  offspring.  No  such  In- 
crease appeared  when  corresponding  amounts 
of  chemically  different  radioactive  cesium 
137  were  Injected.  More  recently,  evidence 
presented  at  an  International  Symposium  on 
the  Radiation  Biology  of  the  Petal  and  Juve- 
nile Mammal  Ln  May.  1969.  has  denfonstrated 
severe  chromosome  damage,  fetal  deaths  and 
congenital  malformations  in  the  offspring  of 
female  mice  injected  with  strontium  90  be- 
fore and  during  pregnancy.  Similar  effects 
have  now  been  observed  for  very  small  quan- 
tities of  tritium,  produced  by  both  A-bombs 
and  relatively  "clean"  hydrogen  weapons. 

In  the  light  of  these  studies,  the  absence 
of  genetic  effects  In  Hiroshima  is  under- 
standable. In  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki,  the 
bombs  were  detonated,  not  on  the  ground  as 
In  New  Mexico,  but  at  such  an  altitude  that 
there  was  essentially  no  fallout  in  these  two 
cities  proper.  The  radlauon  exposure  there 
resulted  almost  exclusively  from  the  brief 
flash  of  X-rays,  neutrons  and  gamma  rays 
at  the  Instant  of  explosion  Consequently  no 
special  effects  related  to  strontium  90  ap- 
peared In  the  children  of  the  survivors:  but 
the  rate  of  cancer  deaths  among  children  up 
to  fourteen  years  In  Japan  as  a  whole  jumped 
by  more  than  two  hundred  percent  between 
1949  and  1951,  fotir  to  six  years  after  the 


bomos,  when  the  fallout  had  had  a  chance 
to  produce  Its  effects  througnout  the  south- 
ern paris  of  Japan — exactly  the  same  delay 
observed  after  the  fallout  from  Nevada  ar- 
rived In  Albany-Troy. 

But  the  problem  remains  of  demonstrating 
a  direct  connection  between  the  levels  o; 
strontium  90  in  human  fetuses  and  Infants 
on  the  one  hand,  and  observed  changes  In 
fetal  and  Infant  mortality,  on  the  other. 
Such  a  direct  connection  seems  to  emerge 
from  the  so-called  "baby-tooth  survey"  car- 
ried out  by  the  Dental  School  of  Washing- 
ton University  In  St.  Louis,  supported  by  the 
US.  Public  Health  Service  and  directed  by 
Dr  H.  L.  Rosenthal.  Using  the  daU  from 
tooth-buds  and  mandibular  t>ones  of  aborted 
fetuses  and  from  baby  teeth  collected  In  the 
greater  St.  Louis  area.  Dr.  Rosenthal's  study 
showed  that  the  concentration  of  strontium 
90  In  the  teeth  followed  closely  the  meas- 
ured concentrations  in  bone  and  milk.  Meas- 
urement of  the  strontium  90  content  of 
milk  anywhere  In  the  world  permits  a  calcu- 
lation of  the  concentration  In  the  bones  of 
Infants  and  fetuses  developing  In  the  same 
areas  We  have  found  a  direct  correlation 
between  the  yearly  changes  of  strontium  90 
conuined  in  the  teeth  (and  therefore  the 
bones  and  bodies)  of  the  developing  human 
fetus  and  Infant,  and  the  changing  excess 
mortality  rates,  going  up  and  down  together 
as  atmospheric  tests  began  In  1951  and 
stopped  In  1963. 

Prom  our  examinations  of  the  Infant  mor- 
tality changes  from  a  computer-fitted  base 
line  for  1935-1950,  for  various  states  In  which 
the  Public  Health  Service  reported  monthly 
values  of  the  strontium  90  concentrations  In 
the  milk  since  1957.  there  emerges  a  close 
correspondence  between  average  strontium 
90  levels  and  Infant  mortality  changes.  Wher- 
ever the  strontium  90  rose  to  high  VHlues  over 
a  four-year  period,  as  in  Georgia,  a  large, 
parallel,  year-by-year  rise  In  Infant  mortality 
also  took  place:  while  in  areas  where  there 
was  little  stontlum  90  In  the  milk,  as  In  Texas, 
the  Infant  mortality  remained  at  a  corre- 
spondingly lower  value.  Other  states  such  as 
Illinois,  Missouri.  New  York  and  Utah  also 
show  a  rise,  peaking  In  the  same  1962-1965 
period  at  levels  between  these  extreme  cases, 
each  according  to  their  local  annual  rainfall 
and  strontium  90  concentrations  In  their 
milk. 

For  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  we  found 
a  detailed  correspondence  between  and 
among:  1)  the  excess  Infant  mortality  rela- 
tive to  the  1935-1950  base  line:  3)  the  to- 
tal atrontlum  90  produced  by  nuclear  weap- 
ons: 3)  the  strontium  90  thus  produced  ac- 
tually reaching  the  ground:  and  4)  the  four- 
year  average  concentration  In  U.S.  milk  from 
1955,  the  year  after  the  first  large  H-bomb 
test;  and  1965,  the  year  when  strontium  90 
concentrations  began  to  level  off  and  started 
to  decline  once  again. 

At  the  peak  of  this  excess  infant  mortality, 
it  was  the  District  of  Columbia  that  showed 
the  largest  excess  In  1966 — 157  percent,  com- 
pared with  an  average  excess  of  73  percent 
for  the  U.S.  as  a  whole.  The  low  value  was 
found  In  dry  New  Mexico,  minus-eleven  per- 
cent— actually  below  the  1935-50  base  line. 

To  appreciate  the  magnitude  of  these  ef- 
fects. It  must  be  recognized  that  In  the  1950's 
about  2.5  to  3.2  Infanta  out  of  every  hun- 
dred bom  In  the  U.S.  died  before  reaching 
the  age  of  one  year.  The  average  excess  In- 
fant mortality,  therefore,  represents  close 
to  one  child  out  of  one  hundred  bom,  or 
one  of  every  2.5  to  3.0  that  died  during  the 
first  year  of  life. 

Since  about  four  million  children  were 
bom  annually  during  this  period,  close  to 
40,000  Infants  one  year  old  or  less  died  In  ex- 
cess of  normal  expectations  each  year,  to- 
taling some  375.000  by  the  mId-Slxtles  and 
continuing  at  about  34,000  per  year  since 
the  end  of  atmospheric  testing  by  the  U.S. 
and  the  U.S.SJt. 

It  Is  no  wonder,  then,  that  infant  mortal- 


ity has  been  a  major  concern  of  our  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  since  this  trend  was  first 
pointed  out  In  1960  by  Dr.  M.  Morlyama  of 
the   National   Center   for   Health    Statistics. 

However,  as  Dr.  Mortyama  and  his  asso- 
ciates observed  during  an  international  con- 
ference devoted  entirely  to  infant  mortal- 
ity in  1966,  none  of  the  factors  so  far  con- 
sidered— medical  care,  population  movement, 
new  drugs,  pesticides,  smoking  or  epidemics 
of  infectious  disease — suffices  to  explain  the 
observed  facts. 

That  the  recent  excesses  In  Infant  mor- 
tality cannot  readily  be  explained  by  medi- 
cal and  socioeconomic  factors  normally  in- 
fiuenclng  mortality  trends  may  be  seen  from 
an  examination  of  the  death  rate  in  the  vari- 
ous states  following  the  Alamogordo  blast. 
At  the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  we  have 
plotted  the  percentile  Infant  mortality  ex- 
cesses or  decrements  relative  to  the  com- 
puter-determined 1940-1945  base  line  for  the 
first  and  fifth  years  after  Alamogordo.  In 
1946.  one  year  after  the  detonation,  there  was 
uo  sign  of  any  excess  infant  mortality  in  the 
states  downwind  from  New  Mexico;  but  by 
1950  a  clear  change  toward  excess  Infant 
mortality  appeared  In  the  states  over  which 
the  fallout  cloud  had  drifted,  and  only  In 
those  states.  Furthermore,  the  excess  mor- 
talities are  seen  to  be  distributed  In  such  a 
pattern  as  might  be  expected  from  nuclear 
fallout  originating  In  New  Mexico,  since  the 
effects  are  lowest  In  the  dry  area  of  western 
Texas,  and  largest  In  the  areas  of  heavy  rain- 
fall first  encountered  by  the  cloud,  namely 
Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Mississippi  and  Ala- 
bama, declining  steadily  thereafter  toward 
the  Atlantic. 

The  only  other  area  that  showed  a  clear 
excess  Infant  mortality  greater  than  ten  per- 
cent as  compared  to  the  1940-1945  period  was 
found  to  be  North  Dakota.  There,  subsequent 
measurements  of  strontium  90  in  the  milk, 
carried  out  by  the  Health  and  Safety  Labora- 
tories of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  re- 
vealed the  highest  concentrations  anywhere 
In  the  U.S.  for  which  data  is  available  prior 
to  1960.  The  causes  of  this  "hot  spot"  are  not 
yet  fully  understood,  but  they  are  quite  pos- 
sibly connected  with  known  accidental  dis- 
charges of  radioactivity  from  the  Hanford 
plant  of  the  Manhattan  Project,  directly  to 
the  west.  In  the  early  years  of  Its  operation, 
where  the  fissionable  plutonlum  for  most  of 
the  nuclear  weapons  was  produced  beginning 
in  1944. 

Since  no  excess  Infant  mortality  was  regis- 
tered along  the  path  of  the  New  Mexico  fall- 
out cloud  m  the  first  year  after  the  detona- 
tion, the  deaths  occurring  downwind  In  later 
years  could  not  have  resulted  from  the  direct 
effects  of  external  radiation  from  fallout  on 
the  developing  embryo.  It  becomes  clear 
then  that  we  are  dealing  with  an  effect  on 
the  reproductive  cells  of  the  parents,  or  a  so- 
called  genetic  effect. 

The  evidence  available  so  far  therefore 
suggests  that  radioactive  strontium  appears 
to  be  a  far  more  serious  hazard  to  man 
through  Its  long- lasting  action  on  the  ge- 
netic material  of  the  mammalian  cell  than 
had  been  expected  on  the  basis  of  Its  well- 
known  tendency  to  be  Incorporated  Into 
bone.  The  iresultant  effect  appears  to  express 
Itself  most  noticeably  In  excess  fetal  and 
Infant  mortality  rates  among  tbjchlldren 
born  two  or  more  years  after  Cmicl«ar  ex- 
plosion. Presumably  such  factors  a^  lowbnd 
birth  weight  and  reduced  ability  to  resm 
ordinary  Infectious  diseases  are  Involved,  ac- 
counting for  the  greatest  Increase  In  Infant 
mortality  In  the  U.S.  as  compared  to  the 
advanced  countries  of  Western  Europe  since 
the  early  1950's.  Children  who  receive  ade- 
quate medical  care  are  more  likely  to  survive 
these  factors  than  those  who  do  not. 

What  does  all  this  Imply  for  the  debate 
over  the  deployment  of  new  nuclear  weapons 
systems,  such  as  the  A.B.M.  or  the  M.I.R.V. 
(Multiple    Independent    Reentry     Vehicle  I, 
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carrying  many  nuclear  warheads  in  a  single 
missile?  To  appreciate  the  probable  genetic 
effects  of  a  large  nuclear  war,  we  can  con- 
sider first  the  effect  of  small  tactlcal-slaa 
nuclear  weapons  comparable  to  the  20  kilo- 
ton  bombs  detonated  over  Hiroshima,  Naga- 
saki, and  In  the  desert  of  Alamogordo.  Since 
increases  of  some  20  to  30  percent  excess  In- 
fant mortality  were  observed  from  a  thou- 
sand to  fifteen  hundred  miles  downwind  In 
Arkansas,  Alabama  and  Louisiana,  where 
mortality  rates  were  between  3  and  4.6  per- 
hundred  live  births,  the  detonation  of  a 
single,  small  tacUcal-slze  nuclear  weapon 
on  the  ground  In  the  western  United  States 
appears  to  have  led  to  one  out  of  one  hun- 
dred children  bom  subsequently  dying  be- 
fore reaching  the  age  of  one  year.  Therefore, 
the  detonation  of  a  hundred  or  so  weapons 
of  this  size,  amounting  to  the  equivalent  of 
only  two  megatons  In  the  form  of  small  war- 
heads, would  be  expected  to  lead  to  essen- 
tially no  children  surviving  to  maturity  In 
the  states  directly  downwind. 

But  according  to  a  former  Defense  Sec- 
retary Clark  CUfford,  speaking  at  a  N.A.T.O. 
conference  In  the  Pall  of  1968,  we  have  clbee 
to  eight  thousand  tactical  nuclear  weapons 
In  the  Itlloton  range  ready  to  be  released  In 
order  to  protect  our  European  allies  from  a 
ground  attack  by  Russia.  Thus,  we  would 
probably  achieve  the  protection  of  Western 
Europe  at  the  cost  of  the  biological  end  of 
these  nations  through  the  death  of  the  chil- 
dren of  the  survivors,  together  with  the  likely 
death  of  most  children  subsequently  bom  to 
the  people  of  Eastern  Europe,  Russia  and 
China  as  the  radioactive  clouds  drift  east- 
ward around  the  world  until  they  reach  the 
United  SUtee.  Thus,  the  use  of  the  biologi- 
cally most  destructive  small  nuclear  weapons 
In  tactical  warfare  now  appears  to  be  at  least 
as  self-defeating  as  the  release  of  large  quan- 
tities ol  nerve  gas,  killing  Indiscriminately 
soldiers  and  civilians,  friends  and  enemies 
alike. 

But.  what  about  the  use  of  large  megaton 
warheads  In  a  massive  first  strike  or  In  A3  Ji. 
mlaalles  detonated  high  up  In  the  strato- 
sphere or  outer  space,  as  propKised  for  the 
Spartan  missile  that  is  to  provide  tis  with 
an  impenetrable  shield  against  a  first  strike 
attack  by  large  Chinese  or  Russian  missiles 
In  the  1970's? 

According  to  the  figures  on  Infant  mor- 
tality In  the  United  Sutes.  based  on  the 
testing  of  large  hydrogen  weapons  In  the 
Pacific  and  Siberia,  both  In  the  atmosphere 
and  outer  space,  close  to  one  out  of  every 
one  hundred  children  bom  are  likely  to  have 
died  aa  the  result  of  only  about  200  megatons 
worth  of  fission  products  Into  the  world's 
atmosphere,  under  conditions  which  were  es- 
peclaUy  dealgned  to  minlmlw*  the  possible 
affects  on  health. 

According  to  the  testimony  of  Defense 
Secretary  Melvln  Laird  In  the  ^rtng  of  1969. 
the  U.S.S.R.  wUl  have  the  capability  of 
launching  some  600  8S-9  missiles,  each  capa- 
ble of  carrying  36  megatons  worth  of  bombs 
In  the  form  of  many  multiple  warheads,  or  a 
total  of  some  1600  to  2600  warheads.  Together 
with  comparable  numbers  launched  by  smal- 
ler mlssUes,  the  total  megatonnage  would 
therefore  be  of  the  order  of  10  to  20.000 
megatons  needed  In  a  first  strike  that  at- 
tempts to  destroy  most  of  our  thousands  of 
mlasUes  and  bombers  at  the  same  time. 

Thus,  the  threat  of  a  first  strike  by  RuaaU 
loses  aU  credlbUlty  since.  In  order  to  bava 
any  chance  at  all  of  preventing  devastating 
retaliation.  It  would  neoesaarlly  have  to  re- 
lease so  much  radioactivity  Into  the  circulat- 
ing atmosphere  that  it  would  lead  to  the 
death  of  most  Russian  Infants  born  In  the 
next  generation,  ending  the  existence  of  the 
Russian  people  together  with  that  of  all 
mankind. 

Since  it  takes  at  least  three  to  five  Antl- 
BalUstlc  Missiles  launched  to  Insure  a  high 
probabUity  at  InteroepUon,  the  U.a  must  be 


prepared  to  launch  some  5000  to  16000 
A.BJf.'B  In  order  to  provide  a  meaningful 
"shield"  against  such  a  massive  attack. 

We  know  that  each  Spartan  missile  must 
contain  a  warhead  of  at  least  3  megatons  to 
produce  a  sufficiently  Intense  X-ray  pulse  to 
achieve  Interception,  so  that  the  use  of  this 
system  to  protect  our  own  missiles  and  cities 
would  require  the  detonation  of  some  10,000 
to  30,000  megatons  Into  the  stratosphere,  not 
counting  any  radioactivity  from  the  Russian 
warheads,  from  our  own  cotinterstrlke,  or 
from  the  Russian  hSM.  mlssUes. 

Thus,  even  If  antl-mlsslle  systems  were  to 
work  with  ideal  perfection  on  both  sides, 
preserving  every  home,  every  school,  and 
every  factory  from  destruction,  the  release 
of  long-lived  radioactive  materials  would 
produce  more  than  a  hundred  times  as  much 
radioactive  poison  as  during  all  the  years  of 
peacetime  testing.  Based  on  the  excess  mor- 
tality observed  during  the  period  of  testing, 
this  would  most  likely  be  sufficient  to  insure 
that  few  If  any  children  anywhere  In  the 
world  would  grow  to  maturity  to  give  rise  to 
another  generation. 

Nor  will  It  make  much  difference  how 
high  above  the  atmosphere  the  bombs  are 
detonated,  because  the  strontium  90  takes 
twenty -eight  years  to  decay  to  half  of  Its 
Initial  activity,  long  enough  for  most  of  It 
to  return  to  earth  well  before  another  gener- 
ation of  children  is  born.  And  even  If  a 
perfectly  "clean"  weapon  containing  no  fis- 
sionable material  at  all  could  ever  be  de- 
veloped, the  carbon  14  It  produces  would 
get  Into  the  genetic  material  controlling  the 
life  processes  of  all  living  cells,  and  It  takes 
6770  years  before  half  of  Its  radioactivity 
Is  exhausted. 

The  Implications  of  the  warning  mankind 
has  received  from  the  death  of  Its  Infants 
during  nuclear  testing  are  therefore  clear: 
Nuclear  war,  with  or  without  antl-mlaalles 
or  elaborate  shelters.  Is  no  longer  "think- 
able" due  to  a  fatal  flaw  In  the  assumptions 
of  all  our  military  war-gamers,  namely  the 
unexpectedly  severe  biological  sensitivity  of 
the  mammalian  reproductive  system  to  ge- 
netically important  by-products  of  nuclear 
weapons,  which  must  now  be  regarded  not 
merely  as  vastly  destructive  exploaive  and 
Incendiary  devices,  but  as  the  most  power- 
ful biological  poison  weapons  that  man  has 
yet  Invented. 


THE  UJ3.  NATIONAL  ARBORETUM 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  on  April 
22.  many  of  the  people  of  the  Nation  took 
time  out  to  stop  and  think  about  our 
earth  and  its  struggle  for  survival.  One 
aspect  of  this  day  was  that  we  seemed 
to  see  more  clearly  both  the  beauty  of 
nature  and  the  destructiveness  of  man. 
"niere  were  many  speeches  made  about 
what  ought  to  be  done,  and  I  hope  that 
it  was  not  Just  rhetoric. 

If  we  want  to  look  for  something  to  do 
that  will  stop  a  part  of  man's  destruc- 
tion of  nature,  we  have  to  look  no  fur- 
ther than  the  Nation's  Capital.  The  UJ3. 
National  Arboretum  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  spots  in  the  Washington,  D.C.. 
area.  It  is  a  magnificent  spot  in  which 
we  can  withdraw  from  the  noise  and 
smells  of  our  highly  industrialized  so- 
ciety where  we  can  get  away  from  the 
fumes  and  sight  and  sound  of  cars  and 
trucks  and  buses  and  enjoy  the  serenity 
of  nature. 

Now,  however,  an  East  Leg  Parkway 
has  been  proposed  that  would  run  alMig 
the  arboretum  side  of  the  AnacosUa 
River,  using  precious  aboretum  land. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 


sent that  an  article  written  by  Mr.  Tom 
Stevenson  and  published  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  April  19  be  printed  in  the 
Recohd.  The  article  eloquently  describes 
both  the  arboretum  and  the  threat  to  it. 

If  we  are  serious  about  saving  our 
environment,  it  is  with  small  but  impor- 
tant issues  like  this  that  we  must  deal 
and  deal  decisively. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

NATTTaausTS  Fcaa  RtriM   or  AsBoaKrtTM 
(By  Tom  Stevenson) 

The  U.S.  National  Arboretum  Is  considered 
one  of  the  great  arboretums  of  the  world 
and  one  of  the  big  attractions  of  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Tet,  an  effort  la  being  made 
to  take  a  lot  of  Arboretum  acreage  and  tise 
It  for  a  roadway.  The  decision  rests  with 
Congress. 

Robert  P.  Lederer,  executive  vice  president, 
American  Association  of  Nurserymen,  and 
Mrs.  Glenn  B.  Eastbum,  executive  director. 
American  Horticultural  Society,  have  warned 
their  members  that  a  proposed  East  Leg 
Parkway  along  the  Arboretum  side  of  the 
Anacoetia  River  would  require  the  use  of 
land  now  occupied  by  the  Arborettun. 
Richard  P.  White,  chairman  of  the  National 
Arboretum  Advisory  Council,  says  that  the 
proposal.  If  adopted,  would  cripple  the  Ar- 
boretum. 

"In  jeopardy,"  said  Dr.  White,  "to  a  e*A- 
lectlon  of  plants  worth  millions  of  dcAlars. 
really  priceless,  since  they  could  not  be  moved 
to  a  new  location  without  heavy  losses,  and 
some  of  which,  due  to  their  worldwide  na- 
ture, cotild  never  be  replaced;  and  a  corps 
of  trained  scientists  In  hortlculttiral  re- 
search, highly  efficient,  that  might  move  rise- 
where  and  that  would  be  hard  to  replace, 
once  lost." 

One  of  the  outstanding  attractions  at  the 
Arboiretum  Is  the  OotelU  collection  of  dwarf 
conifers.  Over  a  period  of  15  years,  William 
T.  OotelU,  of  South  Orange,  N  J.,  assembled 
more  than  1.600  plants  from  all  parts  of 
the  world.  In  1963  he  gave  the  collection  to 
the  Arboretum.  He  said  It  was  too  fine  for 
one  person  to  possess,  and  he  wanted  It 
at  the  Arboretum  where  aU  could  enjoy  It. 
Here  the  conifers  of  normal  growth  contrast 
pleasingly  with  their  dwarf  counterparts.  In 
an  arrangement  of  rocks  and  stone-mulched 
beds  set  among  velvet  green  grass  walkways. 

In  late  April  and  early  May,  70.000  azaleas 
on  the  Elopes  of  Moimt  Hamilton,  In  the 
Arboretum,  are  In  bloom  beneath  a  canopy 
of  tiUlp,  oak  and  dogwood  trees. 

Along  the  Anaoostla  River  are  hundreds 
of  magnificent  cameUlas,  both  sasanquas  and 
japonlcas.  Last  faU  the  CameUla  Society  of 
the  Potomac  Valley  In  a  test  program,  pro- 
duced thousands  of  blooms  on  the  japonlcas 
by  regulating  their  growth  through  a  process 
caUed  glbblng.  More  than  100  varieties  of 
sasanqua  are  planted  along  trails  and  among 
stately  Japanese  temple  trees. 

Nearby,  a  central  alley  bordered  by  ^wcl- 
men  plants  of  flowering  dogwood  Is  set  among 
hemlocks  and  informal  plantings  of  other 
dogwoods.  In  the  coUectlon  are  about  66 
kinds  of  dogwood.  Including  the  weeping 
form,  the  bunchberry  and  the  Chinese  dog- 
wood. 

The  coUectlon  of  more  than  600  crabapples 
represents  one  of  the  largest  test  plantings 
In  this  country.  Though  the  trees  are  stUl 
young,  crabapple  blossoms  are  beginning  to 
add  considerably  to  the  flower  display  of 
mld-Aprll.  the  effect  being  heightened  by 
underplantlngs  of  daffodils.  Ornamental 
crabapples  are  considered  the  most  depend- 
able of  aU  smaU  flowering  trees  for  cold 
climates.  At  the  Arboretum  there  are  vari- 
eties sulUble  for  every  region  that  experi- 
ences temperatures  below  zero  In  the  United 
States.  The  Arboretum's  coUeotion  Is  also  be- 
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ginning  to  provide  luiormation  on  the  best 
varieties  for  the  middle  and  upper  South. 

There  Is  a  fine  collection  o{  hollies,  Ameri- 
can, English,  Chinese,  Japanese  and  miscel- 
laneous evergreen  types.  The  plants  are  la- 
beled to  help  visitors  Identify  them.  The 
holly  plantings  also  suggest  possible  land- 
scape use  of  these  plants.  In  addition  to  the 
hollies  on  display,  the  Arboretum  has  re- 
search collections  which  are  being  used  in 
breeding  programs  to  develop  superior  forms, 
particularly  for  sections  of  the  country  where 
hollies  are  not  now  climatically  adapted. 

The  holly  trail  leads  to  a  unique  slx-slded 
l«akwood  bench  from  which  one  can  view 
plantings  of  as-foot  tall  hybrid  magnolias, 
deciduous  hollies  and  crabapples. 

Fern  valley  Is  a  naturalistic  planting  of 
ferns  and  other  plants  native  to  Eastern 
North  America.  Of  special  interest  Is  a  wall 
for  llme-lovlng  ferns,  made  from  limestone 
rocks  said  to  have  been  originally  used  In 
a  rocky  parapet  constructed  by  Braddock's 
army. 

A  start  toward  a  complete  collection  of 
flowering  cherries  at  the  Arboretum  was 
made  through  a  gift  by  National  Capital 
Optimists.  The  collection  Is  being  added  to 
each  year,  and  will  serve  for  research  and 
possibly  hybridizing. 

Many  of  the  plantings  at  the  Arboretum 
In  ad<lltion  to  the  flowering  cherries,  have 
been  contributed  to  the  general  public.  In- 
dividuals, nurserymen,  and  garden  clubs. 

In  addition  to  being  a  beauty  spot,  the 
Arboretum  is  an  educational  institution — 
an  outdoor  museum  In  which  one  can  study 
many  kinds  of  trees,  shrubs  and  other  plants. 
It  la  a  research  institution,  using  Its  plants 
for  cultural  observation  and  in  breeding  and 
testing  programs.  In  cooperation  with  the 
New  Crops  Research  Branch  of  DSDA.  it  dis- 
tributee new  plants  and  seed  to  other  botanic 
gardens  of  this  country. 


LIMITING  FARM  PAYMENTS  TO 
$10,000  PER  CROP  OP  COTTON. 
WHEAT.  AND  FEED  GRAINS 

Mr.  OOODELL.  Mr.  President,  con- 
sidering the  inilationary  pressiu-es  in  our 
economy  and  the  budget  constraints 
which  are  applied  to  so  many  vitally 
needed  programs,  it  seems  unbelievable 
to  me  that  we  should  still  continue  waste- 
ful programs  of  Iju-ge  farm  subsidy  pay- 
ments to  a  small  handful  of  wealthy 
producers. 

When  the  Agriculture  Appropriations 
Act  was  considered  in  the  Senate  last 
year,  I  offered  an  amendment  to  the  bill 
which  would  have  limited  the  payments 
to  individual  producers  of  cotton,  wheat, 
and  feed  grains  to  $10,000  per  crop.  Be- 
cause I  had  to  offer  my  amendment  to 
the  appropriation  bill,  this  limitation 
would  have  applied  only  to  the  1970  crops. 

Basic  farm  legislation  expires  this  year. 
We  now  have  an  tmparalleled  (H>Portu- 
nity  to  enact  long-range  changes  in  the 
farm  program  which  would  have  the  ef- 
fect of  placing  permanent  limitations  on 
these  programs.  I  intend  to  offer  my 
amendment  again  this  year  and  I  will  be 
working  with  Senator  Birch  Bath  in  a 
bipartisan  effort  to  bring  this  about.  We 
are  planning  to  introduce  our  amend- 
ment next  week.  If  our  proposal  is  en- 
acted, a  potential  saving  of  $250  millicHi 
annually  could  result. 

Last  year  I  placed  in  the  Record  a  list, 
by  State,  of  producers  receiving  $10,000 
or  more  from  these  three  programs  in 
1968.  Figures  are  now  available  for  1969. 
and  they  show  an  alarming  increase  in 
just  1  year.  The  number  of  payees  re- 


ceiving $10,000  or  more  Increased  by 
1.877  in  the  cotton  program,  by  2.836  in 
the  feed  grains  program,  and  by  1.806  in 
the  wheat  program. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  benefit  of  Sena- 
tors who  will  be  considering  a  limitation 
on  farm  subsidies  this  year,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  table  provided  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  which  lists  by  State 
those  producers  who  received  $10,000  or 
more  from  cotton,  wheat,  and  feed  gi-ains 
programs  in  1969. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

us  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE.  AGRICULTURAl 
STABILIZATION  AND  CONSERVATION  SERVICE  NUM- 
BER OF  PAYEES  RECEIVING  $10,000  OR  MORE  DURING 
1969  CALENDAR  YEAR  IN  THE  FOLLOWING  ASCS 
PROGRAMS 


Cotton 

Feed  grain 

Wheat 

Stile 

(numlMf) 

(number) 

(number) 

Mtbamt 

773 

31 

AUskj 

Aruona 

ISO 

79 

14 

ArkiRsss 

1. 67* 

S 

CahfofiM  . 

l.(S2 

240 

135 

Colorado 

193 

437 

ConiwctKul  . 

Delaware 

5 

Florid* 

13 

33 

Georxia 

710 

194 

5 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

S 

433 

Illinois 

1 

108 

9 

Indiana 

471 

5 

Iowa 

997 

2 

Kansas 

3J9 

739 

Kentucky. 

9 

69 

2 

Louisuna 

790 

4 

1 

Maine 

Maryland 

24 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

U 

1 

Minnesota 

416 

49 

Mississippi 

7.4CI 

11 

3 

MoiOUM 

299 

4U 

12 

Montana 

6 

1.113 

Nebraska 

791 

93 

Nevada 

U. 

5 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey  . 

( 

1 

New  MetKO    . 

3ic 

272 

193 

New  York 

11 

8 

Noith  Caiolina.     . 

149 

87 

1 

North  Dakota... 

46 

483 

Ohio 

164 

7 

OklalMma. 

M7 

47 

362 

Oreion 

• 

r3 

Pennsylvania 

U 

2 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

619 

36 

South  Daksia 

77 

206 

TenneSM* 

405 

24 

Teus 

t,m 

2.029 

808 

Utah 

1 

51 

VernMnt 

32 

Virginia                .  . 

Washinfton  .     .     . 

II 

i.isi 

WestVirfinia 

Wisconsin 

93^ 

1 

Wyowin*.. ....... 

28 

Tom 

\t.v* 

t.2S4 

%my 

DEATH  OF  JACOB  H.  MCX3ELEVER 

Mr.  PELXi.  Mr.  President.  Jacob  H. 
Mogelever,  a  distinguished  Rhode  Is- 
lander, a  newspaperman,  author,  and  for 
the  past  28  years  the  Treasury's  chief 
promoter  of  savings  bonds,  died  recently 
at  his  home  In  Bethesda. 

Although  he  had  not  lived  in  Rhode 
Island  for  many  years,  he  maintained  a 
continued  special  interest  in  the  affairs 
of  his  home  State  and,  in  his  position  in 
the  Treasury  Department,  he  worked 
closely  and  effectively  with  the  Rhode 
Island  State  director  of  savings  bonds. 
Miss  Katherine  M.  (Tullinan. 

I  know  this  energetic  and  imaginative 
man  will  be  greatly  missed.  He  was  a 


tireless  worker  in  behalf  of  the  coimtry 
and  savings  bond  purchasers,  whose  Im- 
portance in  providing  f imds  for  the  oper- 
ation of  the  Goverimient  cannot  be  over- 
emphasized. I  wish  also  to  extend  my 
deepest  sympathy  to  Mr.  Mogelever's 
family. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  two  articles  about  Mr.  Mogel- 
e\  cr  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Providence  Journal.  Apr.  6,  1970| 

J.  Mogelever,  Bonos  Pko.moter. 

Newsman.  Dies 

Jiicob  Mogelever,  69.  a  former  reporter  and 
copy  editor  for  the  Journal-Bulletin  and 
chief  promoter  of  Treasury  Depcutment  sav- 
ings bonds  for  the  last  28  years,  died  Satur- 
day night  at  his  home  in  Bethesda,  Md. 

"Jake,"  as  he  was  known  locally,  was  born 
in  Providence  in  1900  and  grew  up  in  Central 
Palls  and  Pawtucket.  His  parents.  Bernard 
and  Sarah  Mogelever,  were  Polish  immi- 
grant*. 

In  1942,  he  became  chief  of  press  and 
special  promotions  for  the  savings  bond  divi- 
sion of  the  Treasury  Department. 

Over  the  years,  he  used  numerous  gim- 
micks to  plug  the  bonds,  including  covered 
wagons,  talking  dogs,  an  elephant  riding  Into 
the  Treasury  building,  duplicate  Liberty 
Bells,  symphony  orchestras  and  all  the  com- 
munications media. 

Mr.  Mogelever  went  through  the  elemen- 
tary grades  In  Central  Palls  and  graduated 
from  Pawtucket  High  School  in  1918.  He  was 
a  graduate  of  Brown  University,  Class  of  1922. 

While  at  Brown,  he  worked  with  the  Jour- 
nal-Bulletin In  Its  Pawtucket  offlce.  He  was 
a  reporter  at  night  and  a  street-comer 
paperboy  during  the  day.  He  was  h  reporter 
until  1924,  when  he  Joined  the  copy  desk  in 
Providence. 

In  1926.  he  returned  to  Pawtucket  and 
was  managing  editor  of  the  Pawtucket  Timea 
for  seven  years.  He  then  became  city  edi- 
tor of  the  Newark  Star  Ledger,  a  poeltton 
he  held  unUI  1942. 

Mr.  Mogelever  Is  survived  by  his  wife,  Mrs. 
Hodes  Mogelever;  two  daughters,  Mrs.  Bon- 
nie Pollack,  of  Silver  Spring,  Md.,  and 
Naomi,  a  student  at  Tale  University;  two 
brothers,  Morris,  acting  state  athletic  com- 
missioner In  New  Jersey,  and  Louis,  a  police 
reporter  for  the  Newark  Star  Ledger. 

The  funeral  service  will  be  in  Takoma 
Park,  Md.,  with  the  burial  In  Fnlls  Cemetery 
in  Virginia. 

I  From  the  Washington  Post,  April  6,  1970 1 
J.  H.  Mogelever  Dixa,  Treasury  OmciAL,  69 

Jacob  H.  Mogelever,  newspaperman,  author 
and  for  years  the  government's  number  one 
savings  bond  salesman,  died  Saturday  at  hla 
home  In  Bethesda  after  a  heart  attack.  He 
was  66. 

A  native  of  Providence.  R.I..  Mr.  Mogelever 
got  his  first  newspaper  Job  on  the  copy  desk 
of  the  Providence  Journal.  He  went  on  to 
become  managing  editor  of  the  Pawtucket 
Times  and  later  city  editor  of  the  Newark 
Star  Eagle. 

In  1940,  Mr.  Mogelever  moved  to  Wash- 
ington, where  he  was  made  head  of  promo- 
tion for  the  U.S.  savings  bond  division  of 
the  Treasury  Department. 

He  helped  produce  several  movie  shorts 
featuring  Hollywood  and  Broadway  stars  pro- 
moUng  bond  sales. 

In  1960,  Mr.  Mogelever  accomplished  what 
he  said  was  a  longtime  dream — he  published 
a  book.  It  was  called  "Death  to  Traitors" 
and  told  the  story  of  Gen.  Lafayette  Baker, 
who  came  to  Washington  In  the  1860s  to 
head  Lincoln's  Secret  Service. 

"I'm  no  CTlvll  War  buff."  be  explained.  "I'm 
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Just  a  Utle  guy  that  wandered  in  and  found 
a  good  story  to  tell  and  wanted  to  tell  it. 
It's  escapist  adventure." 

In  1968,  Mr.  Mogelever  received  the  TreM- 
ury  Meritorious  Service  Award. 

He  Is  survived  by  his  wife,  Hodes,  of  the 
home,  6201  Camberley  Ave.;  two  daughters, 
Naomi,  of  New  Haven,  and  Bonnie  Pollack, 
of  Silver  Spring:  two  brothers,  Louis,  of  Eliz- 
abeth, N.J.,  and  MorrU,  of  Allenhurst,  MJ.; 
tlJ-ee  sisters,  Anne  Cohen,  of  Pasadena,  Calif.. 
Rose  Relchart,  of  Cleveland,  and  Mrs.  Nathan 
Salant.  of  Washington,  and  two  grand- 
children. 


AMATEUR  RADIO  RIGHTS  FOR 
RESIDENT  ALIENS 

Mr.  (30LDWATER.  Mr.  President,  last 
year  I  introduced  S.  1466,  a  bill  to  grant 
the  right  to  operate  amateur  radio 
equipment  to  resident  aliens.  Oddly 
enough,  under  existing  law.  this  impor- 
tant group  of  Americans  is  not  allowed 
to  obtain  ham  radio  operators'  licenses. 

Mr.  President,  this  situation  is  most 
unfair.  It  is  utterly  without  any  reason 
and  constitutes  a  discriminatory  legal 
technicality  which  denies  several  thou- 
sands of  our  future  citizens  the  privilege 
of  enjoying  this  interesting  activity. 

I  remind  Senators  that  this  group  of 
resident  Americans  includes  persons  who 
are  so  strongly  attracted  to  our  coimtry 
that  they  not  only  have  chosen  to  settle 
here,  but  have  declared  their  intent  to 
become  UJ3.  citizens  as  soon  as  our  law 
will  allow. 

These  permanent  residents  have  fallen 
into  a  legislative  gap  which  on  one  side 
benefits  temporary  visitors  from  abroad 
and.  on  the  other  side.  U.S.  citizens.  If 
an  amateur  enthusiast  is  merely  visiting 
the  United  States  on  a  student,  business. 
or  tourist  visa,  he  can  obtain  an  author- 
ization to  operate  amateur  radio  equip- 
ment while  he  is  here  if  his  home  country 
offers  reciprocal  rights  to  our  citizens. 
However,  if  the  very  same  person  decides 
to  settle  in  this  country,  he  will  be  com- 
pletely cut  off  from  all  right  to  enjoy 
his  ham  radio  activities. 

In  order  to  correct  this  unfair  and 
discriminatory  oversight  in  the  present 
law,  my  bill  will  authorize  the  PCC  to 
issue  amateur  radio  licenses  to  perma- 
nent residents  whenever  they  have  filed 
a  declaration  of  intent  to  become  UJ3. 
citizens.  I  am  happy  to  report  that  since 
last  March,  when  the  bill  was  introduced, 
there  has  been  a  growing  movement  of 
support  for  the  cause  of  the  immigrant 
radio  amateurs. 

First,  the  bill  has  received  the  endorse- 
ment of  the  American  Radio  Relay 
League  which  represents  most  of  the 
270,000  Americans  who  are  members  of 
the  ham  fraternity.  Second,  it  also  has 
received  the  backing  of  the  International 
Amateur  Radio  Union  which  consists  of 
80  national  societies  representing  radio 
amateurs  from  most  other  countries  of 
the  world. 

In  addition,  CQ,  QST,  73  Magazine, 
and  DIALOG  have  all  given  their  strong 
editorial  support  to  the  bill.  They  are  the 
leading  radio  amateur  periodicals  in  this 
coimtry. 

But,  Mr.  President,  most  encouraging 
of  all,  to  me,  is  the  fact  that  25  Senators 
have  agreed  to  Join  as  cosponsors  of  this 
measure.  I  believe  It  Is  of  particular  Im- 


portance to  note  that  these  Senators  rep- 
resent 18  different  States  stretching  from 
Hawaii  to  both  coasts  of  the  mainland. 
To  my  mind,  this  indicates  a  widespread 
national  Interest  in  assisting  this  Impor- 
tant group  of  future  citizens. 

Mr.  President,  the  anomaly  of  the 
present  status  of  permanent  residents  is 
pointed  up  by  one  typical  illustration. 
American  residents  In  this  category  are 
fully  subjective  to  American  taxes,  they 
are  fully  subject  to  compulsory  service  in 
the  U.S.  military  services,  and,  indeed, 
many  of  them  who  now  serve  in  the 
Armed  Forces  are  regularly  using  mili- 
tary radio  transmitters. 

So,  we  have  the  odd  situation  where 
American  immigrants  are  considered  100 
percent  capable  of  serving  faithfully  in 
the  U  S.  Armed  Forces,  but  at  the  same 
time  the  very  same  people  are  not  con- 
sidered capable  or  responsible  enough  to 
operate  amateur  radio  stations. 

This  is  downright  nonsense,  of  course; 
and  the  plain  truth  Ls  that  it  stands  as 
an  unfortunate  oversight  in  the  present 
communications  law  that  few  people 
have  noticed  before.  It  is  high  time  Con- 
gress took  action  to  correct  the  matter, 
and  I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  begin 
action  promptly  on  the  solution  I  have 
proposed,  and  in  which  I  am  joined  by 
one-fourth  of  the  Senate's  membership. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
in  the  Record  the  names  and  States  of 
all  25  Senators  who  have  agreed  to  join 
as  sponsors  of  the  proposed  legislation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 

ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

follows: 

List  or  Cospoksors 

Mr.  Fannin  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  Cranston  and  Mr.  Murphy  of  Califor- 
nia. 

Mr.  Dominick  of  Colorado. 

Mr.  Pong  and  Mr.  Inouye  of  Hawaii. 

lai.  Bayb  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  Dole  of  Kansas. 

Mr.  Metcalf  of  Montana. 

Mr.  Curtis  and  Mr.  Hruska  of  Nebraska. 

Mr.  Bible  and  Mr.  Cannon  of  Nevada. 

Mr.  Mclntyre  of  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  Ooodell  and  Mr.  Javlts  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Packwood  of  Oregon. 

Mr.  Pell  of  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  HoUlngs  and  Mr.  Thurmond  of  South 
Carolina. 

Mr.  Baker  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Tower  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Bennett  and  Mr.  Moss  of  Utah. 

Mr.  Randolph  of  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Finally.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  printed  in  the  Record  three  recent 
magazine  articles  which  endorse  and  dis- 
cuss the  proposal  I  have  introduced. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  C^.  August,  1969] 
AUXK  Opkrators 
Editor,  C!Q: 

My  name  Is  Marcel  Saldman  and  I  immi- 
grated from  Romania  to  this  country  In 
1966.  I  am  specialized  In  foundations  and 
iinderground  structures  and  since  my  arrival 
I  am  with  Stone  and  Webster  Engr.  Corp. 
in  Boston. 

I  am  complaining  against  the  section  of  the 
Communication  Act  of  1934  which  requires 
an  appUcant  for  a  radio-amateur  lloenae  to 
be  a  oltlsen  of  this  country  or  to  be  an  alien 


having  an  amateur  Ucense  and  whose  govern- 
ment has  a  bilateral  reciprocal  agreement 
with  the  United  States. 

I  would  like  to  comment  on  that  section  as 
follows : 

1.  An  alien  who  Is  already  a  "permanent 
resident"  of  the  United  States  and  has  filled 
out  and  signed  the  "declaration  of  Intention 
to  become  a  United  States  citizen"  has  al- 
ready been  verified  and  approved  by  the 
American  authorities  and  will  in  time  be- 
come a  citizen. 

2.  People  in  this  category  have  most  of 
the  duties  of  the  American  citizens :  they  are 
paying  taxes,  serving  In  the  American  Armed 
Forces  and  those  with  the  Signal  Corps  of 
the  Army  are  regularly  using  military  trans- 
mitters. 

3.  Based  on  reciprocal  Operating  Agree- 
ments, radio-amateurs  from  23  foreign  coun- 
tries can  operate  their  own  radio  amateur 
station  in  this  country.  Are  these  radio-ama- 
teurs more  American  or  more  reliable  to  this 
country  than  we,  the  permanent  residents? 

My  complaint  could  be  considered  as  un- 
reasonable If  only  American  citizens  could 
enjoy  the  right  to  get  a  license  for  operating 
a  radio  amateur  station. 

But  as  long  as  non-American  people  like 
tourists  or  short-time  visitors  are  granted  this 
right,  why  should  it  not  be  granted  to  us 
who  are  permanent  American  residents  and 
have  already  declared  our  Intention  to  be- 
come citizens?  Why  not  to  us  who  are  tax- 
payers and  thus  are  contributing  to  the 
welfare  of  the  American  conmmnity?  Why 
not  to  us  who  are  serving  In  the  Armed 
Forces  and  thus  are  considered  faithful  to 
these  United  States? 

Last  year  Congressman  T.  R.  Kupferman 
Introduced  a  Bill  under  the  Nr.  HR  16764. 
Being  too  late  the  BUI  died  In  the  House 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

Another  similar  Bill  was  introduced  this 
year  to  the  Senate  by  Sen.  B.  Ooldwater 
under  S.  J.  Res.  27. 

We  hope  you  will  help  us  in  passing  this 
resolution  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  new 
Immigrants  have  nothing  to  offer  In  exchange 
as  other  countries  do,  other  than  our  blood, 
our  affection  for  this  country,  or  our  strong 
desire  to  work  hard  for  the  welfare  of  this 
nation  which  welcomed  vts  and  where  we 
found  the  freedom  of  which  we  were  de- 
prived In  our  native  country. 

Marcel  Sadman.  ex-T08FZ. 

Bricbton,  Mass. 

(From  DIALOO,  November -December  1969] 

Amateur  Radio  Licensxs  for  Immigrants 
(By  George  Patau,  ex-Y02B0) 

I  would  like  to  Inform  the  readers  of 
DIALOO  about  the  problem  of  licensing  im- 
migrant radio  amateurs,  those  who  are  per- 
manent residents  of  the  United  States,  and 
Intend  to  become  future  citizens  of  this 
country. 

As  you  may  know,  the  Ckimmunlcatlons 
Act  of  1969,  as  amended,  allows  only  Ameri- 
can citizens  or  nationals  to  apply  for  an 
amateur  radio  license.  For  an  immigrant  It 
takes  five  years  of  residency  to  become  eligi- 
ble for  citizenship;  consequently  It  takes 
more  than  five  years  to  be  able  to  apply  for  a 
W/KcaU. 

I  have  talked  to  many  amateurs,  both 
American  and  foreign,  and  have  heard  many 
reasons  favoring  amendment  of  the  present 
regulations.  For  example,  an  Immigrant  liv- 
ing In  California  said  that  whUe  In  the 
Army  he  was  entrusted  with  official  radio 
communications,  but  that  as  a  clvlUan  he 
was  not  trustworthy  enough  to  get  an  ama- 
teur radio  license.  Canadian  operators  have 
told  me  that  in  VE-land  any  immlgant  can 
get  a  temporary  Ucense,  good  for  sU  years; 
but,  after  five  years  they  can  become  citizens. 
In  which  case  the  license  becomes  perma- 
nent. . 

Amateun  from  varUnu  countries  having 
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reciprocal  operating  agreement*  with  the 
United  States,  and  having  a  student,  busi- 
ness, or  tourist  Tlsa,  can  operate  their  own 
stations  here:  but  If  the  same  person  de- 
cides to  settle  In  this  country,  he  will  find 
that,  as  an  Immigrant  and  as  a  permanent 
resident,  he  has  all  the  duties  of  American 
citizenship,  but  fewer  rights.  He  will  lose 
his  license  from  his  native  country,  but  he 
can  not  get  an  American  license  for  five 
years. 

The  present  regulations  permit  anyone,  in- 
cluding aliens,  to  operate  an  amateur  radio 
station  In  the  United  States — under  the  su- 
pervision of  the  licensee,  who  must  tune 
the  transmitter  and  turn  the  on-off  switch. 
Imagine  a  crystal-controlled  and  vox-oper- 
ated transmitter — what  then  Is  the  duty  of 
the  licensee? 

Perhaps  we  aliens  are  not  trusted  enough. 
Then  why  are  we  admitted  to  the  country? 
Or  perhaps  the  FCC  does  not  trust  our  skill 
to  operate,  unassisted,  an  amateur  radio  sta- 
tion. Let  us  take  the  test,  then,  the  same 
test  given  to  American  applicants. 

I  am  a  graduate  engineer  In  electronics 
and  communications,  and  I  work  for  CBS-TV 
In  New  York  City.  I  handle  all  kinds  of 
equipment  for  one  of  the  world's  largest  tele- 
vision networks  feeding  more  than  300  sta- 
tions. But  I  cannot  operate,  alone,  an  ama- 
teur radio  station. 

I  like  amateur  radio  very  much.  I  like  to 
oommunlcate  with  other  operators  from 
other  countries;  I  am  Interested  in  their 
ways  of  living,  their  opinions,  and  their 
technlcai  experiments.  Why  should  I  be 
stopped  for  five  years  from  enjoying  my  life- 
long hobby? 

Because  of  this  situation  I  went  to  see  my 
former  Congressman,  Theodore  Kupferman. 
He  didn't  know  too  much  about  the  ama- 
teur radio  service,  but  be  did  understand 
the  problem.  In  an  attempt  to  correct  this 
unfair  situation,  he  last  year  Introduced  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  a  bill  (H.R. 
16764)  Intended  to  "amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1964  to  make  certain  aliens, 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  perma- 
nent residence,  eligible  to  radio  station  op- 
erators." Unfortunately,  this  bill  died  In 
Committee. 

In  January  of  this  year  Senator  Barry 
Goldwater,  known  In  our  circles  as  K7UOA, 
Introduced  a  similar  bill — Senate  Joint 
Resolution  27.  Later,  on  March  lltb,  feeling 
the  need  for  a  more  comprehensive  bill,  Sen- 
ator Goldwater  Introduced  a  new  bill,  8. 
1466 — a  companion  measure  to  Joint  Reso- 
lutlcm  37.  This  Mil  has  received  the  endorse- 
ment of  both  the  American  Radio  Relay 
League  and  the  International  Amateur  Radio 
Union. 

Letter*  and  editorials  have  recently  ap- 
peared in  QST  and  CQ  in  support  of  these 
faUls.  Hundreds,  perhaps  thousands,  of  ama- 
teurs have  written  to  their  senators  In  sup- 
port of  this  IsglslaUon.  On  September  39th. 
1969.  twenty-one  senators,  representing 
eighteen  different  states.  Joined  Senator 
Goldwater  as  co-sponsors  of  8.  1466.  I  list 
these  senators  here,  so  amateurs  living  in 
the  various  States  may  know  which  senators 
are  responsive  to  this  amateur  radio  prob- 
lem: 

Senators  Fannin  (Arizona),  Cranston  and 
Murphy  ( Calif omU).  Dominick  (Colorado), 
Inouye  and  Pong  (Hawaii),  Bayh  (Indiana). 
Dole  (KanMs).  Ifetealf  (Montana).  CortU 
and  Hruaka  (Nebraska),  BlMe  (Nevada), 
Mclntyre  (New  Hampshire),  Javlu  (New 
York),  Packwood  (Oreigon),  Pell  (Rhode  Is- 
land). Thurmond  (South  Carolina),  Baker 
(Tennessee) .  Tower  (Texas) .  Bennen  (Utah) 
and  Randolph  (West  Virginia). 

I  urge  American  amateurs  to  write  to 
their  leguiaton  in  support  of  this  legisla- 
tion. I  am  hopeful  that  the  American  ama- 
teurs, who  have  always  shown  so  much 
friendship  to  us  DX  operators,  will  support 


us  In  making  It  easier  for  us  to  get  a  W/K 
caU. 

fn«m  the  XTRA.  January  1970] 
lARJS  MsifiBB  iMAiM  PicHT  ros  LtcsmiMC  or 

iMMUaANTS  Uf  THX  USA 

When  this  la  published  either  George 
Patakl.  ex-T03B0,  and  ex-operator  of 
Romanian  club  station  T03KAC.  will  be  the 
victor  In  his  fVght  for  passage  of  Senate  Bill 
S-1466.  or  he  will  be  In  there  fighting  that 
the  BUI  U  passed  In  1970. 

George  Patakl.  now  living  In  Jackson 
Heights,  N.T..  was  a  very  active  amateur  be- 
fore Immigrating  to  the  United  States  from 
Romania.  On  arrival  In  the  States,  he  found 
that  although  inroads  were  being  made  in 
respect  to  reciprocal  licensing,  this  solved  the 
licensing  problem  for  the  visitor  only,  and  it 
Ignored  the  DX'er  who  was  immigrating  to 
the  states  .  .  .  enforcing  a  5  year  wait  period 
for  those  who  had  come,  planned  to  stay  and 
become  citizens. 

George  went  to  work  for  the  CBS  television 
network  in  New  York  City,  and  then  took  up 
the  helm  of  a  campaign  to  encourage  amend- 
ing the  Communications  Act  of  1934.  to  allow 
Immigrant  DX'ers.  of  permanent  status,  to  be 
licensed  and  be  allowed  to  operate.  He  wrote 
letters  to  officials  and  to  various  publica- 
tions; he  gave  talks  at  AR  club  meetings. 

Full  details  of  all  these  efforts  are  not 
given  In  this  column,  as  a  first-hand  article 
by  ex-Y03B0  will  be  found  elsewhere  In  this 
Issue  of  the  EXTRA. 

George's  efforts  created  sufficient  Interest 
so  as  to  result  in  the  Introduction  of  S-1466, 
sponsored  by  CHC'er  Sen.  Barry  Goldwater, 
K7UGA,  plus  31  additional  Senators.  A  last 
minute  article,  appealing  for  support,  ap- 
peared in  Dialog.  Joiimal  of  the  Interna- 
tional Amateur  Radio  Journalistic  Society. 

George  Patakl  arrived  In  the  United  States 
In  196S,  and  will  become  a  citizen  on  24  Oct 
1970.  He  is  39  and  is  married.  He  Is  a  gradu- 
ate electronics  and  telecommunications  engi- 
neer. He.  as  so  many  of  our  other  amateur 
Immigrants,  would  be  a  credit  to  the  Ameri- 
can Amateur  Radio  Fraternity. 

Editor.  K6BX  comments:  It  is  possible 
Senate  Bill  S-1466  wUl  not  clear  both  Sen- 
ate and  House  this  year  and  might  be  voted 
on  in  1970.  so.  we  here  reprint  by  cotutesy 
CQ   magazine  Zero  Bias  the  following: 

ALIEN   OPCKATOaS MOaC  PBOCVESS 

with  Senator  Barry  Goldwater  at  the  helm, 
the  progress  of  S-14SS — sometimes  known  as 
the  Allen  Operators  Bill — has  been  sure  and 
methodical.  The  bill  was  originally  sparked 
by  George  Patakl,  ex-Y02B0  and  his  deter- 
mination to  see  an  error  which  was  un- 
wltUngly  written  into  the  Reciprocal  Privi- 
lege Bill  some  years  ago  and  corrected  to 
allow  aliens  to  operate  amateur  equipment 
in  the  U.S.  under  present  law.  a  vacationer 
from  one  of  the  41  foreign  countries  which 
the  U.S.  has  negotiated  reciprocal  agree- 
ments can  operate  unhindered  In  the  U.S. 
amateur  bands.  An  alien,  or  political  refugee 
to  the  U.S.,  even  If  he  has  begun  the  natu- 
ralization process  is  now  denied  the  same 
privilege. 

The  latest  corrective  legislation  to  be  in- 
troduced Is  8-14M,  and  is  sponsored  not  only 
by  Sen.  Goldwater,  but  the  following  31 
Senators:  Sen.  Fannin  (Ariz),  Sen.  Murphy 
(Cal  ).  Sen.  Oanston  (Cal),  Sen.  Dominick 
(Col),  Sen.  Inouye  (Hawaii),  Sen.  Pong 
(Hawaii),  Sen.  Bayh  (Ind),  Sen.  Dole 
(Kans).  Sen  Metcalf  (Mont),  Sen.  Curtis 
(Neb),  Sen.  Hruska  (Neb),  Ben.  Bible 
(Nev),  Sen.  Mclntyre  (N.H.),  Sen.  Javlu 
(NY),  Sen.  Packwood  (Ore),  Sen.  Pell 
(R.I.).  Sen.  Thurmond  (8.  Car.),  Sen.  Baker 
(Tenn.),  Sen.  Tower  (Tex.),  Sen.  Bennett 
(Utah).  Sen  Randolph  (W.  Va.). 

Of  the  eight  Federal  agencies  which  have 
been  called  on  to  report  and  advise  on  S-14et. 
seven  have  replied  favorably,  and  one  Is  still 
due  to  report.  When  the  final  agency  report 


Is  in.  committee  hearings  will  be  held,  prob- 
ably before  the  end  of  the  year,  and  barring 
any  major  upset,  the  odds  appear  to  favor 
passage  of  S-1498  sometime  this  session. 

Your  letters  to  your  U.S.  Senators,  urging 
support  of  S-1466  can  only  help  assure  pas- 
sage when  the  vote  comes. 


BUSINESS  AND  THE  PUBLIC 
INTEREST 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  if  one 
thing  is  clear  about  the  myriad  prob- 
lems that  confront  the  Nation,  it  is  that 
government  alone  cannot  solve  them — 
not.  at  least,  within  the  framework  of 
our  present  constitutional  system. 

Government  is  one  great  power  sys- 
tem In  American  society.  Private  enter- 
prise is  the  other.  If  we  are  successfully 
to  confront  and  master  the  giant  diffi- 
culties that  threaten  us — crime,  racism, 
pollution,  health  care,  inflation,  and  so 
many  others — business  is  going  to  have 
to  assume  a  large  measure  of  responsi- 
bility. 

In  very  briefest  compass,  that  is  the 
central  theme  of  an  important  speech 
given  last  week  by  Mr.  J.  Irwin  Miller, 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  Cummins 
Engine  Co.,  Inc.,  of  Columbus,  Ind.  Mr. 
Miller  is  familiar  to  most  Members  of 
the  Senate  as  a  business  statesman  of 
world  rank.  We  have  learned  to  give  very 
serious  attention  to  his  remarks  on  pub- 
lic affairs.  But  I  venture  to  say  that  he 
has  never  made  a  more  significant  state- 
ment than  his  speech,  which  I  now  ask 
imanimous  consent  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoro. 
as  follows: 

Thx  Public  RzsP0NsiBn.rnzs  or  BusiifEss  in 

TUX  1970's 

(By  J.  Irwin  Miller) 

"Responsibility"  Is  a  word  which  parents 
like  very  much  to  use  when  talking  to  their 
children,  and  businessmen  when  discussing 
workers,  competitors,  and  government.  In 
normal  use.  It  means  what  some  other  fellow 
ought  to  do. 

lu  root  meaning,  however.  Is  a  little  less 
comfortable,  the  word  refers  to  one  half  of 
a  contract.  In  Its  original  form  a  responsi- 
bility is  the  promise  of  something  in  return 
for  the  receipt  of  something. 

You  and  I  are  well  aware  that  we  have  re- 
ceived something  from  our  shareholders. 
What,  however,  have  we  received  from  so- 
ciety, and  what.  If  anything,  do  we  owe  in 
return? 

Business  has  a  very  large  stake  in  the 
quality  of  the  society  within  which  it 
operates. 

We  and  our  businesses  exist  In  a  society 
which  has  been  largely  shaped  by  others,  and 
we  Sourish  only  as  we  are  rooted  In  a  society 
which  Is  healthy,  orderly.  Just,  and  which 
grants  freedom  and  scope  to  individuals  and 
their  lawful  enterprises.  To  the  extent  that 
our  own  society  exhibits  many  of  these  char- 
acteristics, we  must  gratefully  confess  that 
they  are  not  of  our  making  and  that  we  have 
received  them  for  free.  It  is  not  then  wholly 
unthinkable  to  Imagine  that  we  have  a  re- 
sponslbUlty  to  help  keep  society  healthy  and 
good.  Perhaps  It  Is  even  our  responsibility 
never  to  pursue  our  limited  alms  In  any 
manner  which  Is  harmful  to  that  soclety^-or 
even  further — our  responsibility  to  help  solve 
Its  problems  and  avert  its  dangers  In  so  far 
•a  we  are  able.  Let  us  take  a  look  at  the 
society  of  today  and  consider  what  might  or 
might  not  need  doing  In  the  70s.  Finally  let 
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us  ask  ourselves  what.  If  any,  responsibility 
business  might  have  for  doing  what  needs 
to  be  done. 

We  are  of  several  minds  about  the  state  of 
the  nation.  But  first,  some  facts:  We  are  en- 
joying material  well-being  such  as  no  nation 
in  history  has  known,  well-being  for  more 
people  and  for  a  greater  portion  of  the  popu- 
lation: In  the  608  we  made  very  great  gains: 
Real  per  capita  income  up  30%;  Real  GNP 
up  50'r ;  13,000,000  more  Jobs.  Unemployment 
down  from  6V4%  toSVt'/c.  Families  with  in- 
comes below  the  poverty  level  cut  almost  in 
half— from  18%  of  the  whole  to  10%.  The 
material  prosperity  of  the  vast  bulk  of  Amer- 
icans Is  almost  unbelievable.  Television  sets, 
dishwashers,  automobiles,  boats,  pensions, 
access  to  college,  paid  vacations,  retirement 
In  Florida — these  are  realities  for  four  out  of 
Ave  Americans.  The  American  dream  has 
come  true,  and  neither  historians  of  past 
times,  nor  Communist  leaders  of  today  would 
have  believed  it  possible  in  so  shcwt  a  time 
and  for  so  many.  Surely,  therefore,  we  are 
the  tranquilly  confident  inhabitants  of  a 
golden  age. 

Fact  Number  Two:  What  a  laugh!  Most 
writers,  whether  of  the  right  or  of  the  left, 
use  the  word  "crlals"  today  In  every  article 
they  publish.  Twenty  years  ago  the  same 
word  appeared,  but  it  was  Invariably  con- 
nected with  the  external  hostile  threaU  of 
RuasU  and  Red  China,  and  before  that  of 
Japan  and  Nazi  Germany.  Today  the  voliune 
Is  turned  up  full  on :  Urban  crisis,  race  crisis, 
pollution  crisis.  Inflation  crisis,  health  crisis, 
bousing  crisis,  crime  crisis,  and  youth  crisis. 
And  that  is  only  a  partial  list.  Most  of  tis 
In  this  room  will  confess  not  so  much  to  a 
sense  of  solid  and  satisfactory  achievement, 
and  confidence  in  future  progress,  as  we  will 
to  fear — and  vast  uneasiness.  There  Is  a  hint 
o<  doom  In  the  air,  and  we  are  a  worried 
people.  At  a  time  when  so  many  of  the  alms 
;  of  the  American  Revolution  are  now  a  clear 

>jl  reality,  we  hear  the  word  "Revolt"  on  every 

£!■  Bide — youth  revolt,  black  revolt,  poor  peo- 

ples' revolt,  and  women's  revolt. 

And  most  lately.  Taxpayers'  Revolt.  One 
would  have  thought  that,  If  any  such  con- 
cerns were  justified,  the  good  old  American 
word  "Reform"  would  be  on  our  lips  In- 
stead. Why  "Revolutton" — Just  when  we  have 
almost  got  it  made?  It  may  be,  of  course, 
simply  that  we  have  been  scared  by  the 
noise.  Perhaps  It  Is  only  a  few  kooky  stu- 
dents; a  few  angry  girls;  a  handful  of  dis- 
turbed blacks;  some  lazy  poor  people  who 
are  getting  uppity,  and  think  welfare  is  a 
right.  Perhaps  we  need  only  to  get  tough, 
enforce  respect,  return  from  permissiveness 
to  discipline,  and  these  noises  will  diminish 
to  their  proper  volume. 

There  Is  one  small  thing  wrong  with  this 
analysis,  attractive  as  I  find  it  personaUy. 
You  and  t  are  also  talking  the  language  of 
revolution.  Is  the  taxpayers'  revolt  real,  at 
Is  It  not?  Since  World  War  H  the  normal 
pattern  In  state  and  municipal  elections  has 
been  to  approve  75%  of  proposed  bond  issues 
and  reject  35%.  In  1968  elections  these  per- 
centages were  very  nearly  reversed.  At  a  time 
when  all  citizens  were  loudly  complaining 
about  crowded  schools,  crowded  hospitals, 
crowded  streete.  polluted  air.  Inadequate 
prisons  and  enforcement,  the  majority  of 
bond  Issues  aimed  at  remedying  these  very 
conditions  were  rejected. 

It  Is  not  only  the  youth  and  the  blacks 
who  demonstrate,  well-to-do  citizens  defy 
court  injunctions,  threaten  school  boards, 
shout  at  tax  hearings,  picket  mayors,  over- 
turn school  buses.  If  this  country  were  a 
business,  and  the  workers  were  becoming 
Increasingly  violent  and  destructive.  If  fore- 
men and  middle  management  were  begin- 
ning to  shout  and  retaliate,  an  intelligent 
Board  of  Directors  would  demand  to  know 
what  was  back  of  It  all. 

I  come  from  a  small  town.  In  our  business 
we  recruit  many  young  college  and  business 


school  graduates  each  year.  When  they  are 
brought  out  for  an  interview,  we  take  them 
on  a  tour  of  the  town.  But  it  is  a  very  spe- 
cial tour.  They  are  driven  through  the  best 
residential  sections.  They  are  shown  our  new- 
est schools.  They  have  lunch  at  the  new 
clubhouse  of  our  new  golf  course.  They  see 
our  most  modern  churches  and  the  new  wing 
of  the  hospital.  There  Is  also  another  tour 
on  which  we  could  take  them,  and  other  peo- 
ple In  otu  town  to  whom  we  couW  Intro- 
duce them,  but  we  do  not  take  our  prospec- 
tive employees  on  thls>-tour,  nor  do  we  Intro- 
duce them  to  the  other  citizens — to  the 
mother  of  eight  whose  gas  has  been  shut  off 
because  the  trustee  to  whom  she  must  go  for 
welfare  has  decided  he  will  pay  for  coal,  but 
not  for  gas  (she  doesn't  have  a  coal  stove); 
or  to  the  local  license  bureau  which  refused 
to  renew  the  license  of  a  cleaning  lady 
(white)  until  she  paid  the  delinquent  taxes 
of  the  husband  from  whom  she  was  divorced 
9  years  ago.  Of  course,  when  a  wealthy  citi- 
zen goes  with  her  to  the  bureau,  there  is 
no  problem  or  taxes  to  be  paid. 

We  do  not  take  them  to  a  section  of  rental 
houses  which  still  have  dirt  floors,  news- 
papers on  the  walls,  outside  plumbing  with 
wells  near  privies  (and  high  rents).  Neither 
tour  la  the  whole  story  In  o\ir  town,  but  no 
one  should  think  he  knows  our  town  unless 
be  takes  both  tours. 

We  have  a  tour  of  American  society  which 
will  offer  clear  proof  of  one  of  the  greatest 
achievements  any  society  has  been  able  to 
show.  I  jn  proud  of  the  evidence  and  the 
achievements,  and  my  country  means  a  great 
deal  to  me.  I  am  one  of  those  fellows  whose 
eyes  become  a  little  misty  when  he  sees  the 
flag  and  tries  to  sing  the  anthem.  But  I  am 
well  aware  that  we  also  have  tour  No.  3  In 
this  country.  We  all  ought  to  take  It  because 
It  relates  to  our  subject  this  morning.  We 
cannot  claim  to  understand  our  nation  and 
our  people  tinless  we  take  both  tours.  Where 
shall  we  start? 

Well,  let's  begin  with  the  familiar  part — 
the  morning  drive  to  work.  In  most  cities  I 
visit  it  takes  noticeably  longer  to  travel  the 
same  distance  each  time  I  return.  Poisonous 
fumes  are  somewhat  greater,  accidents  some- 
what more  numerous.  It  Is  steadily  more  dan- 
gerous to  take  an  evening  stroll.  Streets  are 
dirtier  and  ugUer.  More  garbage  is  on  the 
curb  waiting  collection,  more  abandoned  cars 
by  the  roadside.  We  are  visibly  losing  ground. 
Tet  In  only  30  years  ( the  time  between  World 
War  n  and  today)  there  will  be  another  hun- 
dred million  people  In  this  country,  and  most 
of  these  will  live  In  cities. 

How  much  money  will  it  take  to  permit  the 
extra  hundred  million  to  move  and  live  even 
as  well  as  you  and  I  are  moving  and  living 
today?  And  is  30  years  enough  time  to  make 
the  plans  and  raise  the  money  and  get  the 
job  done?  This  extra  hundred  million  will 
expect  to  go  to  school.  Do  any  of  you  live  In 
communities  where  schools  have  extra  capac- 
ity now?  Have  any  of  you  personally  visited 
inner  city  schools  in  this  or  any  other  great 
city — find  personally  Inspected  the  crowd- 
ing, the  decay,  the  hopelessness  which  teach- 
ers feel  about  their  Jobs?  With  construction 
costs  advancing  at  1%  each  month,  can  we 
Imagine  the  additional  fxinds  which  will  be 
required.  If  the  extra  hundred  million  are 
to  receive  no  worse  education  than  exists 
today. 

Or  have  you  been  taken  suddenly  111  lately 
and  tried  to  obtain  a  house  call  from  a  doc- 
tor In  a  strange  city,  or  get  admitted  to  a 
strange  hospital?  More  and  more  city  hospi- 
tals have  beds  in  corridors.  Hospital  expense 
is  rising  at  about  30%  per  year.  In  many 
Important  criteria,  Infant  mortality,  for  ex- 
ample, we  do  not  even  rank  among  the  ten 
best  nations  in  today's  world.  What  sums  do 
you  Imagine  will  be  required  even  to  hold 
our  own  In  health  care  for  the  extra  hundred 
million  m  the  next  30  years? 
Or  housing — how  will  the  extra  hundred 


million  be  housed  as  they  appear  month  by 
month  during  the  next  30  years?  As  of  this 
moment  there  is  no  demonstrated  answer  to 
true  low  cost  housing.  When  we  consider  that 
housing  starts  are  now  well  below  the  level 
of  need;  that  housing  costs  (like  schools) 
are  Increasing  at  1%  a  month,  we  can  see 
the  possibility  that  the  single  family  dwell- 
ing may  soon  be  within  reach  only  of  the 
most  wealthy,  and  we  have  legitimate  reason 
to  wonder  how  and  what  kind  of  shelter  will 
be  available  to  the  next  hundred  million 
when  they  arrive.  I  will  not  continue  this 
catalogue.  It  is  sufficient  simply  to  not^ 
that.  If  we  are  to  stop  losing  ground,  and  It 
we  are  to  be  ready  to  serve  the  next  hundred 
million  within  30  years,  very  large  sums  of 
money  must  be  spent,  beginning  now,  on 
transportation,  on  educational  facilities 
(even  if  we  operate  the  system  13  months  a 
year),  on  health  care  facilities,  on  air  and 
water  pollution,  on  housing.  These  are  all 
matters  which  reqxilre  big  expensive  solu- 
tions, mostly  public  solutions.  The  solutions 
wlU  not  happen  naturally.  NaturaUy  we  have 
faUen  behind.  And  time  U  so  short  that  we 
must  be  under  way  now.  If  our  material  con- 
dition is  not  to  deteriorate  further,  and  ir- 
retrievably. 

So,  as  a  national  enterprise  we  face  an 
extraordinarily  large  capital  program,  which 
must  be  accomplished  in  a  short  space  of 
time,  or  the  whole  national  plant  could  be- 
come so  run  down  that,  for  all  our  wealth, 
we  may  very  well  be  unable  to  rebuild  It  ade- 
quately to  the  needs  of  those  it  Is  required 
to  serve. 

We  have  also  another  set  of  problems  which 
concern  the  national  enterprise.  The  first 
group— some  of  which  we  have  just  de- 
scribed— are  caused  mainly  by  rapidly  grow- 
ing numbers,  and  by  a  national  physical 
plant  which  Is  increasingly  unable  to  meet 
our  needs.  The  second  group  is  of  another 
order:  It  concerns  how  all  of  tis  feel  about 
ourselves,  our  friends,  our  manner  of  liv- 
ing, our  opportunities,  our  society.  It  makes 
a  difference  In  your  factory  how  workers 
feel  about  their  bosses  and  each  other,  and 
It  makes  a  difference  in  the  country,  too. 
There  is  such  a  thing  as  the  American  way 
of  life.  For  me,  Thomas  Wolfe  has  described 
It  as  well  as  anyone.  Here  are  bis  words: 
"To  every  man  bis  chance  ...  To  every 
man,  regardless  of  bis  birth,  bis  shining, 
golden  opportunity.  To  every  man  the  right 
to  live,  to  work,  to  be  himself,  and  to  become 
whatever  thing  his  manhood  and  bis  vision 
can  combine  to  make  him  .  .  .  This  is  the 
promise  of  America." 

When  a  baby  Is  bom  in  this  country  there 
are  conditions  that  surround  him  that  are 
not  within  the  society's  control.  He  may 
have  loving  parents  or  hateful  parents.  He 
may  have  a  congenltally  weak  heart,  or  he 
may  have  the  heart  of  a  4-mlnute  mller, 
and  so  on.  These  we  cannot  do  much  about. 
But  there  are  things  America  can  do  for 
that  new  bom  baby.  We  can  see  to  It  that 
within  the  society  Itself  each  baby  bom 
In  this  land  has  an  equal  chance  at  the 
starting  line.  That  is  what  America  is  all 
about.  That  is  why  most  of  our  ancestors 
came  over  here.  That  is  why  we  said  no 
kings,  no  noblUty.  That  Is  why  we  estob- 
llsbed  the  first  national  public  school  sys- 
tem. We  have  always  felt  that  equal  op- 
portunity for  good  education,  paid  for  by 
the  state,  was  not  some  form  of  socialism, 
but  Instead  the  very  foundation  of  the  Amer- 
ican dream. 

All  members  of  the  society  will  of  course 
not  make  the  most  of  their  equal  chance. 
We  know  that.  Some  will  tum  out  to  be 
lazy.  Some  will  be  smarter  than  others. 
Some  will  be  quarrelsome.  Some  will  be 
criminals.  Some  will  be  geniuses.  Most  will 
be  solid  citizens.  But  it  is  clear  to  us  that. 
If  our  country  Is  unique  In  history.  If  It 
has  anything  worth  saying  to  the  rest  of 
the  world.  It  is  that  each  new  baby  is  of 
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equAl  ImportAXkO*.  and  d«Mryes  «n  equal 
cbance. 

But  now.  you  ar*  saylBg.  tbat  la  all  too 
general  and  too  ivmty.  Spedflcally  what  do 
we  mean  by  "hla  obance" — and  would  any 
two  of  us  agree  on  a  definition?  I  t.htnfc  this 
la  not  too  dllBcult  a  question.  And  I  think 
I  do  not  eren  have  to  answer  It.  Tou  can 
answer  It  for  me.  What  do  you  want  for 
your  baby  at  his  birth?  I  doubt  If  you  really 
want  a  guaranteed  million  dollar  income, 
or  preferment  for  public  or  private  offloe 
regardleas  of  ability.  If  you  do,  you  are  at 
least  ashamed  to  oonfeaa  to  It.  Instead  you 
probably  want  some  things  like  these:  Tou 
want  blm  to  be  strong  and  healthy,  to  have 
acdeas  to  all  the  education  his  mind  can  put 
to  good  use:  Tou  want  him  to  have  as  good 
a  chance  at  a  Job  or  profession  as  any  other 
child  of  equal  capacity:  Tou  want  him  to  re- 
ceive Just  and  equal  treatment  In  the  so- 
dety  In  which  be  lives.  Tou  might  mention 
other  things,  too:  but  even  those  would 
sound  much  like  the  above.  In  summary  you 
would  say  you  want  no  special  favors  for 
him.  but  that  you  will  be  furious.  If  he  Is 
denied  opportunltlee  that  would  otherwise 
be  hla,  sunply  because  It  Is  discovered  that 
he  has  red  hair,  or  a  big  nose,  or  that  he  Is 
your  son.  and  for  no  other  reason.  I  can  only 
assume  that.  If  this  Is  how  you  feel  and  how 
I  feel,  then  It  is  protwbly  how  other  parents 
feel  too,  and  furthermore.  It  is  not  only  how 
we  feel  about  our  children,  bat  It  Is  how 
you  and  I  feel  about  ourselves,  and  our  own 
chances  In  this  world. 

If  this  be  true.  I'm  not  so  sure  we  Uke 
what  It  all  means.  I*,  means  the  new  arrival 
ahould  have  accees  to  as  good  an  education 
as  be  Is  able  to  absorb— whether  or  not  his 
parents  happen  to  be  wealthy.  It  means  he 
should  have  access  to  the  food  and  diet 
necessary  for  a  healthy  body,  whether  or  not 
his  parents  happen  to  have  the  money.  (Poor 
diet  and  hunger  in  Infancy  can  rob  the  new 
baby  permanently  of  his  chance  )  It  means 
that.  If  he  Is  to  be  denied  access  to  a  par- 
ticular Job,  or  to  advancement  or  to  oppor- 
tunity. It  must  truly  be  because  be  Is  indl- 
Tldually  leas  able  than  another^and  never 
never  because  a  person  la  white  or  black, 
rich  or  poor.  Catholic  or  Jew,  or  a  woman. 
Tou  and  I  know  very  clearly  what  fair  treat- 
ment, an  equal  chance  at  the  starting  line, 
means  to  us — for  ourselves  and  for  our  chil- 
dren. If  health,  education,  eqval  Justice  were 
denied  to  our  children,  but  promised  at  some 
distant  time  to  some  distant  generation,  you 
anCt  I.  and  most  espiedally  our  wives  and 
mothers,  might  show  very  little  patience  In- 
deed. "Progreaa"  would  mean  nothing  to  us. 
If  It  were  not  available  to  our  children  when 
they  most  required  It.  The  American  dream 
and  the  survival  of  this  free  society  hang 
quite  simply  upon  the  ability  of  each  of  us 
to  be  as  indignant,  as  determined  to  act  In 
correction.  If  another  is  deprived  of  his  fair 
chance,  as  If  we.  or  otir  children,  were  de- 
prived. 

Now  where  arc  we?  We  have  Identified  two 
species  of  problems,  and  they  are  quite  elm- 
ply  grave  enough  to  destroy  us  within  the 
next  30  years.  If  we  do  not  solve  them.  If 
90  of  the  next  hundred  million  crowd  them- 
selves Into  cities — as  they  are  certain  to  do — 
and  If  we  move  no  faster  on  transjKtrtatlon. 
schooling,  air  ft  water  pollution,  garbage 
collection,  housing,  slums,  rat  control  than 
we  are  moving  today,  do  you  really  think 
these  cities  can  even  function?  Or  consider 
the  Blacks,  the  Puerto  Rlcans,  the  Indians, 
the  Women — are  each  oi;  them  not  rapidly 
becoming  more  vocal,  more  frustrated,  more 
violent?  If  they  do  not  gain  an  equal  chance 
at  the  starting  line  with  the  bulk  of  white 
male  Aaerteaaa.  In  education.  boxHlng,  Jua- 
tloe.  Job  opportunity,  do  yon  really  think 
these  AmeileaiM  wUl  put  up  with  It  for  80 
more  yean?  Tcm  and  I  know  what  Amarl- 
cans  htBtorleaHy  do  when  they  are  oonvlnoed 


that  they  are  stuck  with  the  short  end  of  thre 
■tick.  They  revolt — king  or  no  king,  govem- 
BkMit  or  no  government.  So  I  think  it  Is  not 
amiss  to  guess  that  these  two  species  of 
problems  are  grave  Indeed,  and  of  a  kind 
which  can  destroy  us  as  a  nation.  If  they  are 
not  solved  In  a  very  short  space  of  time. 

What  are  the  kinds  of  solutions  we  must 
expect?  The  first  of  our  two  kinds  of  prob- 
lems is  physical.  It  affects  the  health,  mobil- 
ity, and  convenience  of  all  the  people,  and 
it  arises  from  our  rapid  population  growth 
on  a  limited  land  area.  We  undoubtedly 
possess  the  technology  which  the  answers  de- 
mand— and  the  required  sums  of  money  too. 
But  It  is  this  latter  which  stopa  us.  We  do 
not  wish  to  make  the  choice  which  faces  us. 
On  the  one  hand  we  could  attack  our  prob- 
lems now.  Oui-lng  World  War  II  we  were  will- 
ing to  devote  60  "^  of  the  ONP  for  4  years  to 
a  task  that  faced  us.  If  we  elect  such  a 
course,  then  truly  enormous  annual  expendi- 
tures are  required  now,  in  order  U\  accom- 
plish simultaneously  a  comprehensive  and 
adequate  transportation  system,  the  con- 
struction and  funding  of  equally  adequate 
school  systems,  the  cleaning  up  of  our  air 
and  water,  the  maintenance  for  a  growing 
population  of  an  adequate  supply  of  reason- 
able cost  housing  and  the  rest.  These  sums 
can  come  from  only  two  sources — from  pub- 
lic expenditure  of  tax  funds  and  from  private 
domestic  Investment.  The  latter  Is  potentially 
5  to  6  tlnMS  larger  than  the  former,  but  all 
of  that  is  not  available.  A  very  large  part 
must  always  be  maintained  In  existing  chan- 
nels, simply  to  keep  our  industrial  capacity 
growing  as  rapidly  as  the  consumption  needs 
of  the  society  grow.  The  balance,  which  is 
not  inconsiderable,  may  be  directed  by  the 
government,  through  tax  and  administrative 
procedures.  In  the  direction  of  the  solutions 
we  seek.  What  this  all  says,  however.  Is  that 
if  we  decide  to  solve  our  problems  now.  while 
they  are  still  manageable,  the  sums  of  money 
are  so  great  that  we  must  raise  taxes  signifi- 
cantly. This  Increase  will  be  big  enough  to 
lower  visibly  the  standard  of  living  which 
you  and  I  now  are  accustomed  to  enjoy.  This 
ts  a  bard  choice.  When  we  raised  our  mili- 
tary conunltments  in  Vietnam  to  war  pro- 
portions, we  did  not  act  as  we  have  In  other 
wars,  even  the  Korean  War.  We  did  not  Im- 
pose wage-price  controls,  rationing,  excess 
profits  taxes,  and  the  rest.  Instead  we  acted 
In  the  wishful  way  we  often  observe  In  our 
children.  We  pretended  we  could  have  both 
guns  and  butter.  We  pushed  ahead  of  us  our 
cancerous  costly  problems.  Now  we  find  that 
we  are  all  living  very  much  beyond  our  In- 
come. Because  of  Infiatlon,  solutions  are  be- 
coming dally  more  costly.  Because  of  simul- 
taneous deterioration  and  population  growth, 
problems  are  becoming  dally  more  threaten- 
In". 

We  have  been  unwilling  to  bring  our  liv- 
ing stand.trds  Into  line  with  our  long-term 
needs,  and  to  set  about  repairing  and  re- 
building the  national  property.  Instead  we 
have  actually  cut  taxes  (More  money  will 
be  pumped  Into  consumers'  hands  this  year 
as  the  surcharge  is  dropped)  and  we  have 
stopped  or  slowed  down  the  Inadequate  pro- 
grams which  did  exist,  aimed  at  the  prob- 
lems we  have  mentioned.  Meanwhile,  rigid 
wage  Increases  already  written  Into  labor 
contracts,  plus  your  and  my  conviction  that 
we  had  better  build  that  plant  now  because 
It  will  cost  10*^  more  next  year,  will  help 
guarantee  a  continued  price  inflation  of  con- 
siderable degree,  even  while  we  are  laying 
off  workers  during  the  downturn. 

I  say  all  this,  not  as  a  political  criticism, 
but  In  an  effort  to  describe  the  full  dimen- 
sions of  the  first  of  the  two  kinds  of  prob- 
lems we  have  discussed. 

In  summary,  expenditures  of  money,  of 
wartime  proportions,  will  be  required  to  be 
spent  in  the  next  several  years,  if  the  decay 
in  our  physical  plant  la  to  be  arrested,  and 
If  we  are  to  be  In  any  sense  r«ady  for  the 


additional  htindred  million  peraons  who  will 
inhabit  the  land — and  mainly  Its  cities — 
within  thirty  years  from  this  moment. 

We  are  today  living  at  a  standard  which 
we  can  neither  maintain  nor  long  aflord. 
Thia  la  a  serious  matter,  and  up  to  now 
neither  we  as  a  people  nor  our  leaders  have 
been  willing  to  face  up  to  it  It  is.  however, 
not  the  most  serious  condition  with  which 
we  are  confronted.  The  next  alarming  fact 
is  that,  even  if  we  were  willing  to  tax  our- 
selves as  heavily  as  seems  indicated,  the 
money,  applied  in  the  same  old  way.  would 
simply  choke  the  system  and  probably 
accomplish  little.  Every  city  la  composed 
of  hundreds  of  small  governmental  units, 
with  overlapping  and  competing  authorities. 
Monies  poured  into  them  disappear  with 
little  trace  of  effective  results.  Attempts  to 
administer  the  needs  of  a  city  as  a  whole, 
to  relate  and  decide  on  priorities,  to  plan — 
most  such  efforts  die  In  competing  agencies 
before  even  much  discussion  takea  place. 
And  so.  before  the  big  sums  may  be  safely 
spent  in  our  cities,  the  system  must  be 
ch.-inged — to  permit  big  solutions  to  big 
problems,  simply  administered:  To  permit 
local  solutions  to  local  problems,  locally 
administered.  We  must  become  the  kind  of 
people  who  are  flexible  enough,  foreslghted 
enough,  to  alter,  adapt,  and  reform  our 
systems  of  government  continuously;  To 
make  them  responsive  to  changed  conditions 
in  a  world  where  accelerating  change  is  the 
order  of  the  day. 

Another  example:  Health  care — costs  of 
health  care  in  recent  years  have  been  in- 
creasing at  a  rate  of  nearly  20%  per  year, 
the  single  most  Inflationary  component  in 
the  ONP.  Consider  two  of  our  best  and  most 
famous  hospitals.  The  same  service  delivered 
at  the  same  quality,  after  wage  differentials 
have  been  eliminated,  costs  twice  as  much 
In  one  as  in  the  other.  Since  private  health 
plans,  as  well  as  Medicare  and  Medicaid, 
tend  to  pay  demonstrated  cost.  It  is  our  sys- 
tem to  pay  the  Inefficient  hospital  twice  as 
much  for  the  same  service  as  the  efficient 
hospital.  Many  of  you  have  been  on  one  end 
cr  the  other  of  cost-plus  contracts.  Do  you 
really  imagine  the  exponential  Increases  in 
the  cost  of  health  care  will  diminish  so  long 
as  we  continue  to  maintain  a  system  of  cost- 
plus  compensation? 

Another  example:  Long  ago.  when  two 
men  had  a  dispute,  they  fought  it  out — and 
the  stronger  man  won.  The  winner  depended 
on  the  relative  strength  of  the  adversaries, 
not  on  who  was  right  and  who  was  wrong. 
Men  changed  the  system.  They  Invented  the 
concept  of  Justice,  and  they  established 
courts  and  rules  of  law  to  guide  the  settle- 
ment of  disputes.  Today  you  and  I  think 
twice  about  taking  our  case  to  court,  unless 
we  are  pretty  sure  law  and  right  are  on  our 
side.  But  management  and  labor  still  settle 
their  disputes  by  means  of  the  old  system — 
by  combat — by  trial  of  strength.  All  parties 
suffer  great  losses — and  perhaps  the  public 
moat  of  all.  Right  or  Justice  takes  a  priority 
second  to  strength.  May  we  not  have  reached 
the  time  when  we  desperately  need  a  better 
system? 

Another  example:  How  do  we  go  about  con- 
trolling inflation  and  preserving  the  value 
of  the  dollar?  It  Is  by  slowing  down  business, 
which  means  simply  throwing  out  of  work 
those  who  are  financially  least  able  to  sur- 
vive. Do  you  seriously  imagine  we  will  be 
permitted  to  operate  In  this  manner  very 
much  longer?  Is  not  a  better  system  long 
overdue? 

Another  example:  Public  Education.  When 
your  son  goes  to  college,  he  conducts  an 
agonizing  analysis  of  his  possible  choices. 
He  finds  that  college  curricula,  living  rules, 
and  conditions  not  only  differ  but  are  con- 
tinuously changing.  It  Is  hard  for  him  to 
make  a  choice — but  it  is  Important  to  note 
that  he  can  choose.  Colleges  realize  they  ar« 
In  competition,  and  higher  education  te  rea- 
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•onably  responsive  to  change.  How  does  he 
chooM  which  public  elementary  acbocd  or 
high  school  to  attend?  He  has  no  choice.  It 
Is  a  monopoly— and  the  pubUc  aecomdary 
system  of  educaUon  in  this  country  shows 
all  the  monolithic  character  and  maaalve  re- 
sistance to  change  which  is  part  and  parcel 
of  any  monopoly.  Consider  the  kind  of  so- 
ciety our  children  wUl  face,  the  skUls,  the 
knowledge  they  will  require,  the  growing 
body  of  knowledge  we  are  accumulating 
about  the  learning  process,  and  the  root 
American  concern  for  each  chUd  to  have  his 
equal  chance  at  the  starting  line.  Do  you 
Imagine  that  quanUUes  of  money  alone 
forced  through  a  system,  which  was  designed 
for  another  time,  and  which,  if  It  changes 
at  all.  change*  with  glacial  speed;  Do  you 
imagine  such  money  through  such  a  sys- 
tem wlU  realize  the  American  dream  in 
education? 

The  American  systems,  private  and  public, 
were  designed  for  a  world  which  no  longei 
exists — for  a  small,  mainly  agricultural  peo- 
ple, remote  from  world  pressures,  with  limit- 
less room  for  expansion.  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  the  systems  do  not  work  well  in  a 
crowded  urban  technical  society  with  finite 
borders?  Outr  systems  of  government  groan 
and  frustrate  us,  from  local  to  naUonal.  Our 
system  of  health  care  could  coUapae;  our 
system  of  agriculture  fights  itself;  our  sys- 
tems of  transportation  are  daily  on  the  edge 
of  disaster;  our  system  of  conservation  la 
losing  the  batUe— nor  are  these  the  only 
examples.  We  can  run  similarly  through  the 
whole  catalogue. 

And  so  we  come  to  a  simple  set  of  facts: 
Countries  can  collapse — and  have.  The  sur- 
vival of  this  nation  is  now  at  stake.  Our 
survival,  because  of  populaUon  growth  such 
as  the  world  has  not  seen,  and  because  of 
an  exponential  rate  of  change  in  man's  con- 
dlUon,  demands  Immediate  and  continuing 
expenditures  of  monies  imprecedented  In 
amount  save  in  wartime.  Such  expendlturea 
win  mean  visible  reduction  in  the  staikdard 
of  living  of  the  affluent  80%  of  preeent  so- 
ciety. These  expenditures  however  will  not 
accomplish  their  purpose,  If  forced  through 
present  systems  unchanged.  Nearly  every  ex- 
isting system  must  be  changed  to  serve  well 
present  needs,  and  must  be  continuously 
changed  as  rapidly  as  needs  and  condltlans 
change.  Tet  it  is  our  normal  preference  to 
rehabUiUte  the  damaged  producU  of  our 
systems,  rather  than  to  reform  the  systems 
themselves.  We  have  never  In  our  history 
demonstrated  the  wlllingnees  and  fiexlblllty 
In  respect  to  change  such  as  now  seems 
demanded. 

Finally,  all  the  above,  even  If  accomplished, 
may  corns  to  naught  unless  the  nation,  and 
especially  Its  moat  privileged  majority,  is  not 
passionately  concerned  to  see  that  each  indi- 
vidual American  bom  into  this  nation  has 
an  equal  chance  at  the  starting  line  begin- 
ning  now.  .  .  .  No  nation  has  come  up 
against  such  a  challenge.  We  have  every 
means,  every  skill  needed  for  the  accomplish- 
ment. The  world  watches  to  see  if  we  have 
the  will. 

The  business  community  has  very  nearly 
as  much  infiuence  as  the  young  people  think 
It  has.  If  business  voluntarily  In  the  conduct 
of  Its  own  affairs  accords  the  long-term  pub- 
lic Interest  a  priority  equal  to  that  assigned 
shareholders,  and  demanded  by  organized 
workers,  the  infiuence  of  such  an  example 
will  be  compelling. 

If  businessmen  go  to  their  city  councils, 
to  their  state  houses,  to  Washington,  and 
lobby  as  hard  and  effectively  for  equal  and 
adequate  education.  Improvement  of  the  en- 
vironment, solutions  to  transportation, 
health  care,  and  support  the  monies  and 
changes  required  to  make  these  possible — 
the  country  will  turn  around.  Our  example 
could  be  determining. 

In  six  years  we  win  ertebrate  our  900th 
birthday.  What  present  on^t  we  give  oar- 


selves  at  such  a  party?  Celebrations  and 
speeches  about  presents  given  us  by  those 
long  dead?  Or  should  we  fashion.  In  our  turn, 
a  present  for  our  children  such  as  our  fathers 
gave  to  us:  A  new  land,  and  a  people  equally 
and  sacriflclally  concerned  for  Its  smallest 
member  I  Shoxild  we  accept  a  burden  now,  in 
order  to  present  our  children  with  a  land 
whose  water,  air.  resources,  beauties,  are 
treasured  and  enhanced  rather  than  wasted, 
whose  people,  each  of  them,  have  access  to 
learning,  health.  Justice,  and  the  chance  to 
do  what  each  has  In  him  to  do?  Such  a  pres- 
ent we  could  very  nearly  give  ourselves  and 
our  children  by  the  time  of  our  birthday 
party — ^If  we  have  the  vision.  If  we  have  the 
will  to  achieve  the  vision,  and  If  we  choose 
leaders  dedicated  to  harness  that  will. 

Business  has  a  voice  to  raise  In  support 
of  such  a  national  act  in  such  a  short  Ume, 
and  business  has  freedom  to  provide  free  ex- 
amples of  such  a  win  In  action.  "To  every 
man  his  chance."  Our  fathers  believed  it.  In 
our  turn,  we  too  are  asked  if  we  believe  it. 


PRESTILE  STREAM,  MAINE 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  In  recent 
weeks  there  has  been  discussion  in  the 
press  and  ir  Congress  about  the  sugar 
beet  refinery  In  Easton,  Maine,  and  its 
implications  about  the  quality  of  water 
in  the  Prestile  Stream. 

The  stories  have  contained  misstate- 
ments, inaccuracies,  and  omissions  of 
relevant  facts. 

For  those  who  are  interested  in  the 
whole  story,  I  have  prepared  a  statement 
which  tells  the  story.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

HisTOBiCAi.  Review 

The  Aroostook  County  economy  has  been 
plagued  for  generations  by  an  unstable  po- 
tato market.  For  many  years  the  County 
and  State  have  sought  to  broaden  the  econ- 
omy to  create  more  economic  stability  and 
opportunity.  The  potential  for  growing  sugar 
beets  as  a  second  and  compatible  crop  had 
been  recognised  for  many  years. 

In  1862  the  Congress  amended  the  sugar 
act.  and  Maine  sought  to  gain  one  of  the  six 
new  sugar  beet  acreage  aUotments  authorized 
by  the  amendment. 

Prom  the  start,  the  Maine  program  to  win 
one  of  the  aUotments  was  bi-partisan.  Sup- 
porters included  the  farmers  and  buslneas 
leaders  of  Aroostook  County  as  well  as  Indus- 
trialists and  businessmen  across  the  State. 
Ths  Bepubllcan  Governor  and  Executive 
Council,  the  majority  and  minority  leaders 
of  the  Maine  Iieglslature,  agriculturalists 
from  the  University  of  Maine,  the  Maine 
Congressional  Delegation,  and  the  Maine  In- 
dustrial BuUding  Authority  worked  with  ths 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Area  Re- 
development Administration  in  developing 
the  State's  proposal.  For  Instance,  the  Legis- 
lature voted  unanimously  to  raise  the  MIBA 
loan  Insurance  limit  from  $3  million  to  $8 
mUUon  specifically  to  accommodate  the 
sugar  beat  project. 

As  the  proposal  developed,  Oieat  Western 
Sugar  Company  of  Denver  agreed  to  build 
the  refinery  and  process  the  beets  If  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  awarded  an  aUot- 
ment  to  Maine. 

In  April,  19M,  the  Department  approved  a 
33,000-acre  sugar  beet  allotment  for  Maine. 
The  refinery  had  to  be  buUt  by  the  end  of 
1909  to  comply  with  the  1962  sugar  act 
amendments. 

Late  In  1964  Oreat  Western  withdrew  from 
the  project,  thus  Jeopardizing  the  allotment 
and  the  sugar  beet  Industry,  The  company 
said  the  resolta  of  its  test  plantings  In  19M 


did  not  reach  expectatlMts.  Although  agri- 
cultural specialists  from  Maine  disputed 
Oreat  Western's  concltislons,  the  company 
would  not  reverse  its  decision. 

Supporters  of  the  project  were  forced  to 
seek  a  subsUtute  for  Oreat  Western.  One 
possibility  was  the  Pepsi-Cola  Company 
which  was  building  a  sugar  refinery  In  New 
Tork  State.  The  Company,  however,  decUned 
to  undertake  a  second  refinery. 

Kariy  in  1965,  Fred  Vahlslng,  Jr.,  the  owner 
at  a  potato  processing  plant  on  the  Prestile, 
agreed  to  substitute  for  Great  Weitern  la 
the  project.  His  idea  was  to  build  a  refinery 
next  to  his  potato  processing  plant.  The  spon- 
sors welcomed  him,  and  he  was  able  to  utilize 
the  flnancLug  package  arranged  for  Great 
Western.  His  decision  to  locate  the  refinery 
on  the  Prestile,  however,  was  recognized  as 
a  water  pollution  hazard. 

There  was  concern  that  the  refinery  would 
further  degrade  the  quality  of  the  stream  and 
that  the  operation  of  the  refinery  would  vio- 
late State  water  quality  standards,  thus 
Jeopardizing  the  first  mcwtgage  loan  guar- 
anteed by  the  ^>"wa  and  the  second  mortgage 
loan  made  by  the  Area  Redevelopment  Ad- 
ministration. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Air  and  Water  Pollution  I  was  especially 
concerned  about  the  environmental  dangers 
of  a  sugar  beet  refinery.  I  also  knew  that  the 
necessary  technology  existed  to  control  ani 
prevent  pollution  from  the  refinery. 

As  a  condition  of  my  support  for  the 
Vahlslng  refinery  proposal  I  insisted  that  the 
necessary  technology  be  made  part  of  the 
plant  at  the  time  of  construction. 

With  a  commitment  from  Mr.  Vahlslng  to 
build  as  clean  a  plant  as  possible,  the  Imme- 
diate task  was  to  find  a  way  to  permit  con- 
struction to  proceed  as  fast  as  possible  in 
order  to  meet  the  1966  plant  construction 
deadUne. 

In  an  unprecedented  appearance  before  a 
Joint  session  of  the  102nd  Leglslatxire.  Re- 
publican Governor  John  Reed,  acting  on  the 
advice  of  the  lending  agencies — the  Area  Re- 
development Administration  and  the  Maine 
Industrial  BuUding  Authority,  a  State 
agency — urged  temporary  reclassification  of 
the  stream  from  B  to  D,  It  allowed  the  proj- 
ect to  go  forward  Immediately  by  giving  the 
refinery  a  chsuice  to  work  out  any  flaws  in 
the  treatment  system  without  the  risk  of 
legal  difficulties  during  the  Initial  operations 
of  the  refinery.  The  measure  passed  by  an 
''  overwhelming  vote  as  an  emergency  measure 
on  May  5,  1965.  The  reclassification,  however, 
did  not  take  effect  until  the  refinery  was  cotq- 
pleted  at  the  end  of  1966.  The  treatment  sys- 
tem worked  effectively  from  the  start  of  op- 
erations and  the  stream  classification  was 
raised  to  C  by  the  Legislature  In  October, 
1967,  the  same  classification  given  to  the 
Aroostook  River,  on  which  other  potato 
processing  plants  are  located. 

COSRECTING    BOMB    XISAFPBCHEMBIOirB 

The  foregoing  states  the  essential  facts  on 
the  sugar  beet  refinery  project  and  the 
Prestile.  In  addition,  I  think  It  Is  Important 
to  correct  some  mlsi4>prehenslon8  about  the 
PrestUe. 

First,  contrary  to  some  reports,  the  PrestUe 
Stream  did  not  change  from  a  pure  trout 
sream  to  a  poUuted  watercourse  In  1960,  when 
the  Vahlslng,  Inc.  potato  processing  plant 
was  buUt,  or  In  1965  when  construction  began 
on  the  Maine  Sugar  Industries  sugar  beet  re- 
finery. Fish  kills  and  blocked  fish  migrations 
were  documented  by  State  agencies  as  early 
as  1953  Long  before  either  plant  was  built, 
the  Prestile  had  been  polluted  by  sewage 
discharges  from  the  towns  of  Easton  and 
Mars  HiU,  starch  factory  dischargee  and  the 
dumping  of  potatoes  along  the  stream.  The 
B  classlficwtion  represented  a  goal,  not  a 
physical  fact. 

Second,  the  Vahldng,  Inc.  potato  process- 
ing plant  has  been  a  source  of  poUutlon,  but, 
contrary  to  some  reports,  the  reclassification 
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change  did  not  take  Vkhlslng.  Inc.  oS  the 
hook  with  respect  to  Its  potato  processing 
plant  discharges.  The  temporary  change  In 
claaslflcation  to  D  was  In  effect  only  from 
January.  1967.  when  the  refinery  began  oper- 
ation, until  October.  1907.  vhen  the  stream 
was  reclassified  to  C.  The  change  In  classinca- 
tlon  from  B  to  D  was  made  at  the  insistence 
of  the  lenders.  They  would  not  let  the 
project  go  forward  without  a  temporary 
reclassification.  The  haste  In  the  change  was 
dictated  by  the  necessity  of  having  the  re- 
finery In  operation  in  time  to  process  the  fall 
1966  crop  of  beets.  This  was  essential  In  or- 
der to  retain  the  Maine  sugar  beet  allotment 
Otherwise,  the  loans  for  construction  would 
not  have  been  made,  and  the  refinery  could 
not  have  been  built  in  time. 

Third,  I  reluctantly  supported  the  tem- 
porary change  In  classincatlon  on  three 
grounds:  (a)  that  the  refinery  would  be 
designed  and  built  with  the  most  effective 
water  utilization  and  waste  treatment  facil- 
ities; (b)  that  the  reclassification  would 
cover  only  the  period  of  start-up  for  the 
plant:  and,  (c)  that  the  refinery  could  not 
be  financed  without  It.  During  the  discus- 
sion about  the  reclassification,  my  staff  and 
I  pointed  out  on  a  number  of  occasions  that 
the  real  problem  on  the  Prestlle  was  not  the 
potential  pollution  from  the  sugar  refinery 
but  the  existing  pollution  from  the  potato 
processing  plant  and  the  municipalities.  At 
my  Insistence,  the  sugar  refinery  did  In- 
clude a  recirculation  system,  plus  a  plan  to 
apply  water  used  to  wash  the  beets  in  field 
Irrigation  Then  and  since,  I  have  pressed 
for  more  effective  action  to  deal  with  the 
potato  waste  problem. 

Fourth,  a  major  problem  in  dealing  with 
the  Prestlle  and  similar  difficulties  on  other 
Maine  streams  has  been  the  antiquated 
Maine  classification  law  which  requires  leg- 
islative, rather  than  executive,  action  for 
Improvements  in  water  quality  standards  and 
which  does  not  provide  adequate  enforce- 
ment authority  for  the  Environmental  Im- 
provement Commission.  Until  1957,  the 
Maine  water  pollution  program  simply  clas- 
sified Maine  waters  as  they  existed.  In  I9S7, 
as  Governor,  I  Initiated  the  first  changes  to 
upgrade  the  classification  of  Maine  waters 
On  numerous  occasions  since  that  time  I 
have  uregd  changes  In  the  Maine  law  to 
give  the  State  authority  to  upgrade  water 
quality  standards  through  administrative  ac- 
tion and  to  enforce  such  standards. 

The  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
contains  a  provision  developed  and  enacted 
at  my  recommendation  which  gives  the 
United  States  government  and  the  govern- 
ment of  Canada  a  vehicle  for  enforcing  wa- 
ter quality  standards  on  the  Prestlle  and 
other  similar  international  waters. 

My  position  on  the  Vahlslng  potato  proc- 
essing plant  and  the  sugar  beet  refinery  re- 
mains what  It  has  always  been:  the  problem 
of  wastes  from  the  potato  processing  plant 
and  municipalities  should  be  dealt  with 
promptly  and  efficiently  as  part  of  a  regional 
water  quality  Improvement  plan,  and  the 
sugar  beet  refinery  should  be  operated  as  it 
was  designed  in  order  to  prevent  any  waste 
discharges  into  the  Prestlle. 


INSTITUTIONAL    MEMBERSHIPS    IN 
NEW  YORK  STOCK  EXCHANGE 

Mr.  OOODELL.  Mr.  President,  the  sub- 
ject of  institutional  memberships  In  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  has  lately  be- 
come a  point  of  sharp  debate  in  the  fi- 
nancial and  investing  world.  Such  Insti- 
tutions as  mutual  funds,  pension  funds, 
and  insurance  companies,  with  enormous 
securities  portfolios  of  their  own,  could 
do  their  own  trading  without  using  In- 
dependent brokerage  concerns  if  they 
could  gain  such  memberships,  or  gain 


control  of  members.  Such  memberships, 
in  consequence,  would  give  institutional 
members  a  lower  commission  rate  within 
the  existing  fixed-commission  struc- 
ture— a  structure  which  is  presently  the 
subject  of  SEC  hearings.  Indeed,  the  Jus- 
tice Department  has  recently  filed  a 
statement  with  the  SEC  suggesting  that 
institutional  memberships,  and/ or  a 
change  in  the  current  commission  rate 
structure,  ought  to  be  considered.  Also, 
in  connection  with  the  SEC's  approval  of 
exchange  proposals  to  allow  public  own- 
ership of  members,  the  SEC  has  asked 
the  exchange  to  report  to  it  by  July  1970 
on  the  question  of  institutional  member- 
ship. 

On  April  9.  John  L.  Loeb.  senior  part- 
ner in  Loeb.  Rhoades  ti  Co.,  one  of  the 
largest  investment  banking  and  broker- 
age houses  and  memt>ers  of  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange,  issued  a  statement,  in 
the  form  of  a  memorandum  to  members 
of  the  exchange,  enclosing  an  open  let- 
ter to  the  chairman  of  the  exchange  and 
a  summary  memorandum  concerning  the 
subject,  in  which  he  opposed  any  change 
in  the  stock  exchange  constitution  or 
rules  which  would  permit  direct  institu- 
tional exchange  membership,  or  Indirect 
control  of  a  member  by  such  an  institu- 
tion. 

He  argues  that  institutional  member- 
ship :  First,  is  inconsistent  with  the  func- 
tion and  obligation  of  the  exchange  as  a 
public  auction  market:  second,  would 
drive  a  number  of  broker-dealers  out  of 
business,  eliminate  direct  access  to  the 
market  by  many  smaller  investers,  and 
make  it  difficult  for  the  specialist  system 
to  function:  third,  would  decrease  liquid- 
ity: fourth,  would  reduce  the  availability 
of  financing  to  some  American  business- 
es: fifth,  would  give  rise  to  grave  con- 
filcts  of  interest:  and  sixth,  would  com- 
pel noninstitutional  members,  as  com- 
petitors of  institutional  members,  to  seek 
offsetting  concessions  from  the  exchange. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  focus  of  this 
problem — indeed  the  focus  of  all  secu- 
rities problems — is  in  my  State,  I  call  at- 
tention to  this  important  issue  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
in  the  Record  the  three  documents  set- 
ting forth  Mr.  Loeb's  position. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  printed  in  the  Record  a  report 
of  the  controversy  which  was  published 
In  the  New  York  Times  of  April  10.  1970. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 
LoKB  Backs  LutrmiG  Bic  Boaso  MxMBsas — 

iNStrruTiowAi.  Aomimions  Hklo   Fkauoht 

WrTH  PmtLS 

(By  Terry  Robards) 

Loeb,  Rhoades  ft  Co..  one  of  Wall  Street's 
largest  and  best  known  Investment  banking 
and  brokerage  bonuses,  took  a  vigorous  stand 
yesterday  against  Institutional  membership 
on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 

"It  Is  our  judgment  that  institutional 
ownership  and  control  of  members  of  the 
exchange  would  strike  a  damaging  blow  at 
the  operations  of  the  exchange  and  the  se- 
curities industry  and  would  be  detrimental 
to  the  national  Interest."  said  John  L.  Loeb, 
senior  partner. 

Mr.  Loeb's  statement  came  In  a  letter  to 
Bernard  M.  Lasker.  chairman  of  the  ex- 
change's board  of  governors  and  chairman 
of  a  committee  studying  the  institutional 
question. 


It  was  issued  a  day  after  Howard  M.  Stein, 
president  of  the  Dreyfus  Fund,  took  a  similar 
position. 

Many  Wall  Street  leaders  are  fearful  that 
such  Institutions  as  mutual  funds,  pension 
funds  and  Insurance  companies  may  try  to 
gain  exchange  memberships  to  do  the  trad- 
ing for  their  own  enormous  investment  port- 
folios, thereby  draining  commission  revenues 
away  from  the  brokerage  concerns  that  pres- 
ently execute  transactions  for  them. 

Mr.  Loeb,  considered  an  Influential  Wall 
Street  figure,  indicated  that  his  fears  about 
Institutional  membership  run  much  deeper 
than  any  considerations  about  the  loss  of 
commission  revenues  for  his  firm.  Loeb, 
Rhoades.  with  a  net  worth  of  about  $78-mll- 
lion.  Is  one  of  the  four  wealthiest  bouses  in 
the  securities  business. 

Changing  the  exchange  constitution  to 
permit  Institutional  membership,  tix.  Loeb 
asserted,  would  "seriously  impair  the  ex- 
change as  a  public  aucUon  market  for  secu- 
rities in  which  prices  are  determined  by  the 
Interplay  of  the  Independent  Judgment  of  a 
multitude  of  public  Investors." 

He  added:  "It  would  drive  out  of  business 
many  independent  broker-dealers,  who  are 
the  main  source  of  the  business  brought  to 
the  fioor  of  the  exchange  and  whose  exist- 
ence is  essential  to  the  free  function  of  the 
seciu'ltles  market  and  availability  of  broad, 
public  financing  to  the  nation's  business." 

At  a  news  conference.  Mr.  Loeb  added:  "In 
my  opinion  you'd  wipe  out  all  the  little 
people  In  the  business  and  you'd  get  a  con- 
centraUon  of  power.  If  you  don't  keep  a  net- 
work of  small  brokers,  then  you  reduce  the 
access  for  the  Individual  Investors  who  really 
makes  up  the  liquidity  of  this  market." 

Clifford  W.  Michel,  managing  partner  of 
Loeb.  Rhoades  and  an  official  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Stock  Exchange  Firms,  noted  that 
unanimity  of  opinion  rarely  existed  within 
the  association's  membership,  but  added  that 
there  was  "no  question  that  the  majority  of 
our  membership  is  violently  opposed  to  in- 
stitutional membership." 

The  association  consists  of  members  of  the 
Big  Board. 

Mr.  Loeb's  letter  to  Mr.  Lasker  was  accom- 
panied by  a  formal  memorandum  on  the  sub- 
ject and  by  an  open  letter  to  all  members 
of  the  stock  exchange. 

Some  Wall  Street  sources  Interpreted  the 
firm's  publicly  stated  position  as  an  effort  to 
arouse  general  membership  opposition  to  In- 
stitutional membership. 

Mr.  Loeb  said  bis  firm  was  disturbed  that 
little  attention  apparently  had  been  given 
to  some  of  the  possible  consequences  that 
could  arise  from  letting  Institutions  join. 

"Much  more  Is  at  stake  In  the  question  of 
institutional  membership  than  the  sharing 
of  commission  dollars  or  the  privileges  of 
membership,"  he  asserted. 

PmXSENT  BOLK   UPHELD 

"The  stakes  are  the  very  continuation  of 
the  exchange  as  b€wlcally  an  agency  market 
for  the  public,  operated  by  professionals 
whose  Interests  He  primarily  in  the  transact- 
ing of  securities  trading  for  the  general 
public." 

Mr.  Loeb  urged  Mr.  Lasker's  committee  to 
let  stand  the  present  provision  in  the  ex- 
change constitution  stipulating  that  the 
"primary  purpose"  of  an  exchange  member 
must  be  the  brokerage  business. 

Loeb,   Rmoaoks  &  Co., 
New  York,  NY.,  April  9.  1970. 
To:     Membexs    or    the    New    Tobk    S'tock 

Exchange: 
We  are  enclosing  a  copy  of  a  letter  that 
we  have  today  sent  to  Mr.  Bernard  Lasker 
relating  to  the  subject  of  Institutional  mem- 
bership. It  Is  oiu*  position  that  opening  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  to  Institutional 
membership  will  seriously  Injure  the  Ex- 
change as  a  public  auction  market,  drive 
many  broker-dealers  out  of  btulness.  threat- 
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en  the  liquidity  of  the  market,  tindermlne 
the  operaUons  of  specialists  and  other  floor 
members,  and  resiUt  in  serious  conlllcts  of 
Interest  which  wlU  weaken  pubUc  ccnfldence. 
In  view  of  the  great  importance  of  thte 
Issue  we  invite  your  consideration  of  these 
and  other  polnU  that  are  set  out  In  th« 
enclosures. 

Very  truly  youra, 

John  L.  Lon. 

liOKB.  Bhoaocs  &  Co., 
New  York.  N.Y..  AprU  9. 1970. 

Mr.   BEBNABO  J.  lASKER, 

Chairmun.  New  York  Stock  Exchange, 
New  York.  N.T. 

Deab  Mb.  Laskeb:  The  Sectirltles  and  Ex- 
change Commission  has  advised  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  that  It  Intends  at  a 
later  date  to  review  the  appropriateness  of 
the  "primary  purpose"  requirements  In  the 
Exchange's  Constitution  and  rules  which  the 
Exchange  has  now  made  effective.  The  Com- 
mission has  sUted  that  It  Intends  to  conduct 
this  review  after  consideration  of  the  Ex- 
change's study  of  InsOtutlonal  membership 
which  Is  schedtUed  for  completion  by  July  1 
of  this  year. 

The  Commission's  deferral  of  Its  comments 
means  that  the  possibility  remains  open  that 
InstltuUonal  membership  or  ownership  of 
member  firms  may  be  authorized.  If  this 
should  occur,  the  consequences  would  be 
most  damaging  to  the  Exchange  and  the  se- 
curities industry;  and  because  of  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange's  crucial  importance 
to  the  Nation's  economy,  as  Its  central  and 
largest  securlUes  market,  the  result  would 
be  highly  prejudicial  to  the  national  interest 
As  you  know,  a  number  of  acquisitions  of 
member  Anns  by  institutions  have  already 
taken  place.  Others  are  pending  and  many 
more  will  undoubtedly  occur  If  institution- 
ownership  and  control  of  members  does  not 
continue  to  l>e  a  bar  to  membership  In  the 
Exchange. 

The  "primary  purpose"  provisions  as  to 
which  the  Commission  has  deferred  com- 
ment are  the  only  provisions  now  In  the  Con- 
stltuOon  and  rules  which  would  restrict  In- 
stltuUonal ownership  and  control  of  mem- 
Ijers.  The  Constlttitlonal  provisions  require 
that  the  "primary  purpose"  of  members  and 
their  parents  must  be  the  transaction  of  busi- 
ness as  brokers  and  dealers  in  securltlea. 

The  Implementing  rulee  define  these  terms. 
Any  company  owning  more  than  36%  of  the 
total  outatandlng  voting  securities  of  a  mem- 
ber is  prwumed  to  be  its  parent:  and  the 
"primary  purpoae-  of  a  member  or  lU  par- 
ent U  pr««uned  to  be  the  transaction  of 
business  as  a  broker-dealer  If  the  grow  In- 
come of  each  from  broker-dealer  actlvltlaa. 
Including  Interest  charges  on  debit  balance* 
in  customers'  accounts,  Is  at  least  60%  of  Its 
total  gross  Income.  _ 

It  Is  these  provisions,  and  only  these  pro- 
visions, that  provide  a  basU  for  praservlng 
the  Kzehange  as  a  public  auction  market  pri- 
marily operated  by  members  who  serve  tb» 
general  pubUc.  These  are  the  only  remaining 
provisions  that  assure  the  preservation  o«  a 
broad  securities  market  which  la  oacapotBi 
of  an  adequate  number  of  broker-dealera, 
which  serves  the  general  public,  and  which 
reflects  the  various  trading  judgments  of  tha 
general  Investing  public. 

If  these  provisions  do  not  remain  In  tha 
Constttntlon  and  rules,  or  If  they  are  sub- 
stantially watered-down,  the  result  will  be 
domination  of  the  aecurlUaa  markstjby  in- 
stitutions such  as  mutual  funds  andTnsnr- 
anoe  companies,  through  acquisition  and 
ownership  of  memben.  and  domination  a< 
the  floor  by  their  representatives. 

We  do  not  disagree  with  the  Kxchanga'a 
view  that  aooeas  to  parmanont  capital 
through  pubUc  ownership  ot  an  appropriate 
type  may  b«  needed  by  aoma  member  orga- 
nlaatlosis.  But  we  beUeva  that  the  Kiehanta 
must  not  permit  pobUe  owiMnhlp  to '  " 
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a  vdilde  for  private  domination  of  the  Bx- 
change  by  organlxatlons  whose  primary  In- 
terests are  Inconsistent  with  the  obllgaUons 
and  functions  of  the  Exchange  and  Its  mem- 
bers. 

As  you  know,  the  Exchange  Itself  has  taken 
the  poaiuon  that  effective  seU-regulatlon  of 
members  Is  impractical  imleas  the  "primary 
purpose"  of  members  and  their  parents  U 
transacting  business  as  brokers  and  dealers. 
But  fundamentally.  It  Is  our  judgment  that 
Institutional  ownership  and  control  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Exchange  would  strike  a  damag- 
ing blow  at  the  operations  of  the  Exchange 
and  the  securlUes  Industry  and  would  be  det- 
rimental to  the  naUonal  Interest. 

It  would  seriously  Impair  the  Exchange 
as  a  public  auction  market  for  securities  in 
which  prices  are  determined  by  the  Interplay 
of  the  Independent  judgment  of  a  multitude 
of  public  Investors. 

It  would  drive  out  of  bu  Incss  many  Inde- 
pendent broker-dealers,  who  are  the  main 
source  of  the  business  brought  to  the  floor  of 
the  Exchange,  and  whose  existence  Is  essen- 
tial to  the  free  funcUon  of  the  securiUes 
market  and  the  avaUabUlty  of  broad.  pubUc 
financing  to  the  NaUon's  business. 

It  would  undermine  the  activities  and  op- 
eraUons of  specialists  and  other  floor 
members.  ^_    ^ 

It  woiUd  subject  the  governing  structiu'e 
of  the  Exchange  to  dominance  by  a  few  vast 
InsUtutlons.  and  their  representatives  on  the 
floor,  and  the  instltuUons  would  have  the 
power  to  shape  Exchange  rules  and  regula- 
Uons  to  their  own  private  needs. 

It  would  threaten  the  Uquldlty  of  the 
market  by  concentrating  trading  In  rela- 
Uvely  few  hands. 

It  would  substanUally  Impede  access  to 
new  financing  by  American  business  enter- 
prises by  narrowing  the  market  and  reducing 
the  number  of  firms  through  whom  these 
securities  may  be  marketed. 

It  would  give  rise  to  grave  and  recurrent 
quesUons  of  conflict  of  interest  which  would 
weaken  public  confidence  In  the  securitle* 
markets  and  might  lead  eventuaUy  to  more 
restrictive  governmental  control  of  the  Ex- 
change and  the  industry. 

We  are  enclosing  a  memorandum  detail- 
ing these  points  at  greater  length. 

We  are  disturbed  that,  to  date,  so  far  as 
has  appeared  In  the  published  accounts,  Ut- 
Ue  attention  has  been  given  to  these  con- 
siderations, although  they  go  to  the  heart 
of  the  Issue.  They  Involve  basic  questions 
relattng  to  the  survival  and  cootinuaUon  of 
the  Exchange  as  a  pubUe  auction  market; 
Its  operation  by  professionals  primarily  act- 
ing as  agents  for  the  pubUc  as  well  as  spe- 
dallBta  and  floor  rejwesenUUves;  the  sur- 
vival of  a  strong,  vigorous  broker-dealer 
network  In  the  NaUon;  public  participa- 
tion m  the  ownership  of  American  btislneas; 
the  Uquldlty  of  the  securities  market;  and 
its  avallabllty  as  an  essential  mechanism  of 
the  American  economy. 

Much  more  Is  at  stake  In  the  question  of 
Institutional  membership  than  the  sharing 
of  commission  dollars  or  the  privileges  of 
membership.  The  stakes  are  the  very  con- 
Unuation  of  the  Exchange  as  basically  an 
agency  market  for  the  public,  operated  by 
professionals  whose  lnt»ests  lie  primarily 
In  the  transacting  of  securities  trading  for 
the  general  public.  ^ 

We  hope  and  beUeve  that  the  Exchange's 
Committee  on  Instttutional  Membership  will 
carefully  consider  these  fundamental  Issues, 
and  that  It  will  concur  with  our  view  that 
the  "primary  puriwee"  provision  as  Indtided 
in  the  new  Constitutional  amendments  and 
as  il^eiuMi  In  the  pending  rules  must  be  re- 
f^lQ0^  u  a  ""''"'*'  saf egiuird. 

We  are  aware,  of  course,  that  varlo\ia  re- 
gional exchanges  have  permitted  institu- 
tional ownership  of  members.  We  ijeUeve  that 
XJiin  It  unf crttmate  and  undealrable  becanse 
the  potnta  which  we  have  made  against  BUflh 


membership  are  also  i^tpllcable.  In  varying 
degrees,  to  the  regional  exchanges,  despite 
their  rtiatively  smaU  slae  and  restricted  op- 
erations. We  beUeve  that  the  undestrahUlty 
of  Institutional  o(»ititri  of  members  on  the 
regional  exchanges  will  soon  become  appar- 
ent, and  that  such  memberstilp  will  be  ter- 
minated either  by  tlie  regional  exchanges, 
the  institutions  themselves,  the  SBC  or.  If 
necessary,  by  leglsUUon.  Ttils  U  most  likely 
to  come  about,  we  believe.  If  the  New  York 
Stock  Bxchange  remains  firm  In  its  opposi- 
tion to  institutional  membership  and  states 
the  reasons  for  iu  oppoelUon  in  a  compre- 
hensive and  unequivocal  report. 

In  any  event,  the  position  of  XiM  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  as  the  broad,  central 
market  for  securities  trading,  which  nuDst  of 
the  Investing  public  utilises  and  upon  which 
the  welfare  of  the  securiUes  industry  and 
the  Nation's  economy  so  largely  depends.  Is 
such  tliat  It  cannot  follow  the  lead  of  the 
regional  exchanges  without  sacrificing  Its 
primary  piu-pose  and  without  severe  loss  and 
injury  to  the  Investing  public,  to  itself,  lU 
members  and  the  Nation.  If  any  diversion 
of  InsUtuUoiial  voliune  to  the  regional  ex- 
changes takes  place,  we  beUeve  that  it  wlU  be 
minor  and  temporary  and  that  tlie  undesir- 
able consequences  of  institutional  control  of 
members  wiU  soon  lead  to  corrective  action. 
We  sliall  welcome  an  opportunity  for  fuU 
discussion  of  this  entire  matter  with  you 
and  the  Committee,  and  we  beUeve  that  sim- 
ilar opportunities  should  be  afforded  to  other 
members  and  interested  persons. 

We  are  sending  copies  of  this  letter  and 
the  enclosed  memorandum  to  the  meml>eis 
of  the  Committee  on  Institutional  Member- 
ship, tl»e  President  of  the  Exchange,  the 
membei^  of  the  Exchange  and  the  members 
of  theJBecurities  and  Exchange  Commission. 
Mfery  truly  yours, 

John  L.  Lobb. 


LoxB,  Rhoaobs  &  Co.. 
New  York.  N.Y^  April  9.  1970. 
Sttmkabt  Memobawbui*  Cohcebninc  iKsn- 

rmONAI.    MXMBXBSHIP    OW    THE    NEW    YOBK 

STOCK  Exchange  StJBMirrED  to  the  Com- 

jfirrES    Olf    iKSTITUrlONAI.    ^fnfSWBHIF 

I.  Inatitutional  membership  in  the  Ex- 
change, either  directly  or  through  controlled 
firms,  is  inconsistent  with  the  function  and 
obligation  of  the  Exchange  as  a  public  auc- 
tion market. 

(!)  The  Exchange  is  and  must  continue  to 
be  primarily  an  agency  market  for  the  to- 
vesting  pubUc. 

(2)  Institutions  as  members  or  through 
subsidiaries  which  are  members  would  neces- 
sarily engage  in  large-volvune  tradtog  for 
their  own  account.  This  trading  would  affect, 
and  might  be  engaged  to  with  a  view  to  af- 
fecting, their  transactions  off  the  floor  of  the 
Exchange.  Institutions  of  aU  ktods  accounted 
In  the  first  haU  of  1969  for  64%  of  the  total 
public  share  volume  and  60%  of  the  total 
puhUc  dollar  voltmie  on  the  Exchange.  These 
percentages  have  been  tocreasing. 

(3)  In  1969  transactions  for  members'  own 
accounts  orlgtoattog  off  the  floor  (excluding 
activity  of  speclaUsts.  floor  traders  and  odd- 
lot  dealers)  amounted  to  only  7%  of  all  trad- 
ing activity.  This  percentage  Indicates  the 
predominance  of  the  puhUc  agency  function 
of  the  present  membership.  It  cannot  be  suh- 
atantlaUy  Inreaaed  without  endangering  the 
Kxchange'a  basic  and  vital  role  as  an  agency 
market  for  the  public. 

(41  Institutions  trading  for  their  own  ac- 
count would  dominate  the  market  and  Its 
xirlclng  mechanism.  This  would  be  contrary 
to  1^  essential  purpose  of  the  Exchange 
which  U  to  reflect  to  the  pricing  of  securiUee. 
tue  judgment  of  multitude*  of  pubUc  tovej- 
tors  and  the  actions  of  numbers  of  todepend- 
ent  hioker-dealera.  ■ 

(6)  Institutional  memberahlp.  dlrecUy  or  I 
throu^  subsidiaries,  might  result  to  doml- 
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n*tlon  of  the  governing  structure  of  the  Kx- 
ch»nge  b;  »  f«w  vast  organizations  which 
would  have  the  power  to  abape  Its  rules  and 
regulations.  Including  It*  rate  structure. 

n.  Inatitutional  membership  in  the  tx- 
ehange,  either  directly  or  through  controlled 
firms.  iOouU.  drive  a  numhe'  of  broker-deal- 
era  out  of  business,  eliminate  direct  access 
of  many  smaller  investors  to  the  market, 
and  make  it  difficult  for  the  specialist  sys- 
tem to  function. 

<1)  At  the  present  ^Ime.  Institutional 
trading  is  effected  by  and  through  the  exist- 
ing non-institutlonal  members  of  the  Ex- 
change. Its  volume  is  so  large  that  the  con- 
centration of  a  substantial  part  of  It  in  the 
hands  of  institutional  members  and  their 
floor  representatives  would  result  In  reduc- 
ing the  business  available  to  Independent 
broker-dealers  and  their  representatives  on 
the  floor,  and  would  eliminate  numbers  of 
them  from  the  Industry. 

(3)  The  result  would  be  to  diminish  or 
deny  direct  access  to  the  marketplace  to 
thousands  of  smaller  Investors  who  now 
trade  through  the  broker-dealer  network. 

(3)  The  decrease  In  the  nun^ber  of  the 
broker-dealers  would  remove  from  the  mar- 
ketplace the  plurality  and  diversity  of  In- 
vestment and  trading  Judgment  upon  which 
the  Exchange  depends  to  fulflU  Its  function 
as  a  public  market. 

(4)  Concentration  of  the  bulk  of  trading 
activity  in  the  hands  of  members  trading 
for  their  own  account  would  make  It  diffl- 
cult  for  the  present  specialist  system  to 
function.  This  system  requires,  as  Its  basis, 
a  multitude  of  small  orders  over  a  range  of 
I^ces  on  both  sides  of  the  market,  and 
could  not  deal  effectively  with  a  market 
dominated  by  large  block  sales. 

ni.  Institutional  membership,  directly  or 
through  controlled  firms,  leould  reduce  li- 
quidity. 

(1)  Institutional  membership,  directly  or 
through  subsidiaries,  would  be  a  direct  threat 
to  liquidity.  Liquidity  depends  upon  the 
presence  in  Exchange  trading  of  a  multitude 
of  investors  whose  individual  decisions  are 
arrived  at  by  themselves  and  on  advice  of 
a  large  number  and  variety  of  Independent 
broker-dealers.  These  individual  trading 
judgments  provide  the  volume  and  diversity 
of  buy-sell  orders  which  are  the  basis  of 
liquidity.  Domination  of  the  business  by  a 
relatively  few  institutions  and  their  con- 
trolled subsidiaries,  and  the  reduction  of  the 
number  of  Independent  broker-dealers,  will 
reduce  the  plurality  of  decision-making  and 
the  liquidity  of  the  market. 

IV.  Institutional  membership,  because  it 
would  eliminate  a  number  of  broker-dealers, 
would  reduce  the  availability  of  financing 
to  some  American  businesses. 

(1)  The  contraction  of  the  broker-dealer 
network,  with  iu  direct  access  to  the  invest- 
ing public,  would  substanually  reduce  the 
opportunity  of  many  American  business  en- 
terprises to  obtain  financing.  It  would  tend 
to  concentrate  the  sources  of  capital  funds 
In  fewer  hands.  It  would  tend  to  destroy  the 
opportunity  of  businesses,  particularly  small 
businesses,  to  seek  funds  through  a  multi- 
tude of  channels  Including  Independent 
broker-dealers. 

V.  Institutional  membership  would  inevi- 
tably give  rise  to  grave  conflicts  of  interest. 

(I)  Institutions  and  their  subsidiary 
broker-dealer  members  would  be  engaged 
In  trading  for  the  Institutions'  vast  port- 
folios while  having  direct  access  to  the  ma- 
chinery and  information  of  the  Exchange  as 
members.  At  the  same  time,  they  would  be 
acting  as  agents  for  public  Investors  and 
would  be  advising  them.  If  their  actions  as 
agents  or  advisers  for  the  public  are  incon- 
sistent with  their  orwn  decisions,  problems  of 
conflict  will  obviously  exist.  If  their  advice  to 
the  public  and  their  trading  decisions  for 
their  own  portfolios  are  uniform,  the  market 
power  of  the  Instltutloii  m*7  be  greatly  Kog- 


mented,  their  power  to  dominate  trading  and 
pricing  greatly  Increased,  and  the  liquidity  of 
the  market  further  seriously  diminished. 

(3)  In  voting  as  members  with  respect  to 
such  matters  as  commission  rate  schedules, 
institutions  would  be  faced  with  a  direct, 
unavoidable  conflict  between  their  Interests 
as  traders  in  large  blocks  and  the  public  in- 
vestors to  whom  they,  as  members  of  the 
Exchange,  would  have  fiduciary  responsi- 
bilities. 

(3)  These  conflicts  could  threaten  the 
continuation  of  the  Exchange  as  a  self-gov- 
erning market  subject  only  to  a  measure  of 
governmental  supervision.  They  would  weak- 
en Investor  confidence  In  the  Exchange  as 
an  objective,  public  auction  market  The  con- 
flicts could  shake  public  confidence  in  the 
Exchange  and  the  securities  Industry,  and 
might  lead  to  direct  government  direction. 

VI.  Competitors  of  member  institutions 
would  be  compelled  to  seek  concessions  from 
the  Exchange  and  its  members  to  offset  the 
advantages  that  their  competitor-members 
would  obtain. 

( 1 )  Institutions  that  cannot  achieve  mem- 
bership but  which  compete  with  those  that 
do  would  be  compelled  to  demand  special 
accommodations  In  terms  of  Exchange  rates, 
rules  and  practices  to  offset  the  financial 
and  other  advantages  obtained  by  their  com- 
petitor-members. The  result  would  be  further 
disruption  and  distortion  of  the  Exchange 
and  the  Industry. 

CONCLUSION 

1.  Institutional  membership  on  the  Ex- 
change raises  fundamental  questions  of  pub- 
lic policy  and  of  the  survival  of  the  Exchange 
and  the  securities  Industry  as  instrumentali- 
ties for  the  service  of  the  Nation's  economy 
and  the  investing  public.  Questions  of  the 
sharing  of  commission  dollars  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  determinative  of  the  issue. 

3.  The  Exchange  should  continue  to  op- 
pose Institutional  membership  or  ownership 
or  control  of  members  and  should  reaffirm 
the  "primary  purpose"  provisions  In  Its  Con- 
stitution and  the  Implementing  rules  with- 
out modlflcatlon  or  dilution. 

By:   John  L.  Lokb. 


OUTER    CONTINiarrAL    SHELF 
BOUNDARY 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  in  connection 
with  the  remarks  contained  in  last 
week's  Rkcord  concerning  the  Outer 
Contintental  Shelf  boundary.  I  should 
like  to  draw  the  attention  of  Senators  to 
a  recent  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  New 
York  Times  from  Wolfgang  Friedman, 
professor  of  International  Law  at  Co- 
lumbia University. 

Referring  to  the  administration's  up- 
coming decision  on  this  international 
boundary  issue.  Professor  Friedman 
states: 

There  are  few  Issues  of  greater  Importance 
and  world-wide  Implications. 

Having  placed  the  boundary  question 
in  its  proper  foreign  policy  context  and 
having  attached  to  it  the  international 
significance  «hich  I  think  it  deserves, 
Professor  Friedman,  sounding  much  the 
same  warning  that  is  contained  in  my 
remarks  of  Friday  last,  notes : 

The  U.S.  will  be  In  the  forefront  of  a  free- 
for-all  grab  In  ocean-bed  resources  If  the 
President  follows  the  April  13  statement  of 
Senator  Lee  Metcalf .  representing  his  views  as 
chairman  of  the  special  subcommittee  on  the 
outer  continental  shelf. 

Professor  Friedman  then  goes  on  to 
point  out  that  neither  the  United  States 


nor  any  other  country  has  exclusive  Ju- 
risdiction over  seabed  resources  beyond 
the  edge  of  the  Continental  Shelf,  and 
he  makes  the  point  that  the  definition 
of  the  "Continental  Shelf"  contained  in 
the  Geneva  Convention  "is  now  being 
widened  further  by  the  combined  pres- 
sures of  industrial  interests  and  narrow- 
minded  nationalism.  '  These  forces,  says 
Professor  Friedman,  "seek  to  open  a  ma- 
jor part  of  the  ocean  floor  to  national 
appropriation,  as  it  becomes  exploitable." 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  Pro- 
fessor Friedman's  letter  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(From  the  New  York  Times.  Apr.  19,  1970 1 
Claims  roa  Ocean  Bed  RESotmcES  Discussed 

To  the  Editor:  The  Administration  Is  about 
to  formulate  U.S.  policy  with  regard  to  IU 
continental  shelf.  There  are  few  Issues  of 
greater  importance  and  worldwide  Implica- 
tions. The  U.S.  will  be  In  the  forefront  of  a 
free-for-all  grab  In  ocean-bed  resources  if 
th4  President  follows  the  April  13  statement 
of  Senator  Lee  Metcalf,  representing  his  views 
as  chalrmai.  of  the  special  subcommittee  on 
th  outer  continental  shelf.  These  Include 
the  claim  that  "the  U.S.  should  not  forfeit 
any  of  the  legal  rights,  present  or  potential, 
to  the  natural  resources  of  the  continental 
margin  it  enjoys  by  virtue  of  the  1958  Geneva 
Convention  on  the  continental  shelf." 

The  subcommittee  urges  that  the  decision 
"Should  not  be  couched  In  terms  prejudicial 
to  development  by  U.S.  nationals  of  the  min- 
eral resources  of  the  deep-sea  bed  beyond  the 
continental  margin."  Nor  should  It  be  Influ- 
enced "by  excessive  and  unrealistic  demands 
voiced  in  some  segments  of  the  International 
community." 

The  doctrine  of  the  cor.tlnental  shelf — 
originally  a  limited  extension  of  national 
8'>verelgnty  over  sea-bed  resources  of  to  a 
maximum  of  300  meters — was  extended  by 
the  1968  convention  "beyond  that  limit,  to 
where  the  depth  of  the  superjacent  waters 
admits  of  the  exploitation  of  the  natural  re- 
sources of  the  said  areas."  This  Is  now  being 
widened  further  and  further  by  the  com- 
bined pressures  of  Industrial  Interests  and 
narrow-minded  nationalism.  They  aim  at  the 
elimination  of  any  vertical  or  horizontal 
limit,  by  using  the  concepts  of  the  continen- 
tal slope  and  the  continental  rise,  which 
were  never  contemplated  In  the  discussions 
and  conventions  on  the  continental  shelf. 
They  thus  seek  to  open  a  major  part  of  the 
ocean  floor  to  national  appropriation,  as  It 
becomes  exploitable. 

Nations  without  shelves  respond  with 
claims  to  300-mlle  territorial  water  limits, 
and  the  landlocked  nations — more  disadvan- 
taged than  ever — may  seek  to  appropriate  sea 
shallows.  Before  very  long  the  oceans  will  be 
studded  with  artificial  structures  and  rival 
Installations  on  the  ocean  bed  thousands  of 
meters  under  the  surface.  More  likely  than 
not,  these  will  be  accompanied  by  military 
bases  and  greatly  increased  dangers  of  pol- 
lution. United  States'  claims  will,  of  course, 
be  countered  by  other  maritime  nations.  All 
this  Is  no  doubt  called  "realism."  and  the 
pleas  for  some  international  limitation  and 
control  are  dismissed  aa  starry  eyed  or 
unpatriotic. 

The  lesson  belatedly  learned  from  the  un- 
controlled use  and  pollution  of  national  re- 
sources Is  not  applied  on  the  International 
level.  In  the  name  of  "national  interest," 
rival  national  claims  are  pushed  to  the  point 
where  the  sea  will  become  less  and  less  open, 
and  environment  polluted  on  a  worldwide 
scale.  National  interests  will  clash  at  the 
bottom  of  the  oceans  aa  on  land.  Here,  as  so 
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often,  "realism"  may  turn  out  to  be  the  way 

to  disaster. 

Wolfgang  FaiEOMAN, 
Professor  of  International  Law,  Colum- 
bia University. 
New  Toek,  April  17, 1970. 


ERA  OF  NEGOTIATIONS- 
PART  V 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  in  a  se- 
ries of  brief  statements  during  the  last 
month  I  have  raised  questions  about  the 
administration's  Vietnam  policies — Its 
overreliance  on  Vietnamization  and  ne- 
glect of  diplomacy.  I  had  hoped  that 
these  questions  would  be  answered  In 
the  President's  address  to  the  Nation  on 
April  20.  Unfortunately,  I  do  not  find 
this  to  be  the  case.  I  find  that  many  of 
the  same  inconsistencies  remain  between 
the  administration's  word  and  deed. 

I  listened  to  President  Nixon,  hoping 
that  he  might  reveal  the  plan  for  peace 
that  we  have  been  promised  since  his 
campaign  in  1968.  I  hoped  that  he  might 
indicate  a  program  that  would  bring  our 
involvement  to  a  speedy  close.  Instead, 
I  heard  a  determination  that  the  war 
must  continue  and  that,  at  best,  a  year 
from  today  almost  300,000  Americans  will 
still  be  fighting  and  dying  in  Vietnam. 

The  fact  that  our  American  forces  in 
Vietnam  have  been  reduced  and  that 
further  reductions  are  contemplated  is 
desirable,  but  it  cannot  be  allowed  to 
obscure   the   fact   that,   under   present 
planning,  more  thim  half  of  the  peak 
number  of  American  troops  will  remain 
in  Vietnam  after  2V2  years  of  the  Nixon 
administration.      Moreover,      although 
President    Nixon    contrasts    American 
casualties  for  the  first  quarter  of  1970 
favorably  with   first  quarters  of  prior 
years,  the  fact  is  that  the  level  of  Amer- 
ican casualties  has  remained  high  even 
as  our  troop  strength  has  declined.  In- 
deed, in  recent  weeks,  the  rate  of  cas- 
iialties   has  increased.  Continuation  of 
the  present  rate  would  mean  that  by  a 
year  from  now — when  the  current  in- 
stallment of  withdrawals  is  scheduled  to 
be  completed — an  additional  6  to  7  thou- 
sand American  boys  will  have  been  killed. 
President  Nixon's  hopes  for  peace  ap- 
pear to  be  based  on  the  illusion  that  Viet- 
namization csui  in  time  bring  about  a 
military  victory.  Although  the  President 
speaks  of  a  political  settlement  as  being 
"the  heart  of  the  matter"  he  makes  no 
move  to  bring  about  effective  and  pro- 
ductive negotiations  in  Paris.  We  con- 
tinue to  be  represented  there  by  a  career 
foreign  service  ofiBcer  whom  the  North 
Vietnamese  and  the  Vietcong  consider  as 
a  subordinate  with  whom  they  cannot 
and  will  not  negotiate.  In  addition,  the 
promise  that  almost  300,000  American 
troops  will  continue  a  year  from  now  to 
shore  up  the  Thieu  Regime  certainly  re- 
moves any  incentive  for  Saigon  to  nego- 
tiate a  realistic  political  settlement.  The 
President  concedes  that  there  has  been 
no  progress  in  Paris.  But  there  can  be 
no  progress  in  Paris  while  we  continue  to 
downgrade  diplomacy. 

President  Nixon  offers  only  the  pros- 
pect of  further  and  futile  military  efforts 
to  resolve  an  essentially  political  conflict. 
He  tells  us  only  that,  over  some  indefinite 
period,  all  American  combat  forces  are 


to  be  withdrawn.  Are  we  to  understand 
that  noncombat  forces  will  remain? 

We  are  not  told  whether  or  how  many 
combat  forces  are  to  be  withdrawn  dur- 
ing the  next  month  or  6  months  or  dur- 
ing the  balance  of  1970.  Are  we  to  imder- 
stand  that  the  President  has  given  In  to 
military  insistence  on  a  delay  in  any 
further  troop  withdrawals? 

We  are  told  that  what  was  previously 
described  as  a  firm  withdrawal  plan  was 
in  fact  a  strategy  of  "cut-and-try."  Is  the 
new  program,  with  the  timing  and  pace 
of  withdrawals  to  be  determined  by  de- 
velopments elsewhere,  any  different? 

What  we  do  know  is  that  we  are  asked 
to  support,  and  to  support  indefinitely, 
a  war  in  which  somewhat  fewer  Ameri- 
can troops  continue  to  fight  on  an  ever- 
widening  battlefield.  We  know  too  that 
the  criteria  for  terminating  American 
participation  have  now  also  been  widened 
to  include  developments  not  only  in 
South  Vietnam  but  throughout  Indo- 
china. 

Much  has  been  made  of  the  increased 
emphasis  in  the  speech  on  the  desirabil- 
ity of  a  political  settlement  of  the  war, 
but  paying  lipservice  to  diplomacy  is  not 
enough.  This  administration  must  take 
a  variety  of  steps  to  reinvigorate  the 
process  of  negotiation  and  to  bring  an 
end  to  the  killing  in  Vietnam. 

In  this  respect  the  speech  was  a  dis- 
appointment. 

The  President  failed  to  name  a  high- 
level  replacement  for  Ambassador  Lodge. 
It  has  now  been  153  days  since  we  had 
a  high-level  negotiator  in  Paris  and 
North  Vietnam's  political  representative 
at  the  talks  has  returned  home.  To  let 
this  post  remain  vacant  for  5  out  of  the 
15  months  that  the  President  has  been 
in  office  is  a  poor  way  to  give  substance 
to  the  "era  of  negotiation"  proclaimed 
by  the  President  at  the  time  of  his 
inauguration. 

The  only  new  diplomatic  initiative  re- 
ferred to  in  the  speech  was  the  French 
proposal  to  reconvene  the  Geneva  Con- 
ference, and  the  NLP  statement  in  Paris 
the  day  after  the  President's  speech  ap- 
parently killed  that  proposal.  It  has  now 
been  many,  many  montlis  since  this  ad- 
ministration or  the  Government  in  Sai- 
gon restated  our  negotiating  position  or 
attempted  a  major  new  diplomatic 
Initiative. 

The  President's  speech  stated  that  we 
favored  a  "fair  political  solution"  that 
"refiected  the  existing  relationship  of 
political  forces  within  South  Vietnam." 
But  our  negotiating  position  and  that  of 
the  Thieu/Ky  regime  do  not  contain 
specific  proposals  to  achieve  this  end.  As 
I  shall  spell  out  in  a  future  statement,  it 
is  not  hard  to  see  why  this  proposal  has 
not  been  the  basis  for  a  political  settle- 
ment between  the  Vietnamese  factions 
which  have  been  at  war  with  each  other 
for  so  many  years. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  would  take 
Issue  with  the  extraordinary  rhetoric 
which  President  Nixon  put  forward  as 
the  basis  for  his  troop  withdrawal 
announcement. 

How  Is  It  possible  under  any  stretch 
of  the  Imagination  to  say,  as  the  Presi- 
dent told  the  Nation,  that  "the  decision 
I  have  announced  tonight  means  that  we 


finally  have  in  sight  the  Just  peace  we 
are  seeking."  Negotiations  are  at  a  com- 
plete impasse.  Today's  meeting — the 
64th — was  a  propaganda  exchange.  The 
war  has  widened  in  both  Laos  and  Cam- 
bodia. Even  if  the  President's  highly  op- 
timistic statement  that  "pacification  is 
succeeding"  is  accepted  at  face  value,  and 
few  would  do  so,  the  best  that  can  be  said 
is  that  we  are  slowly  disengaging  from 
the  war.  But  Vietnamization  means  only 
the  continuation  of  Asians  killing  Asians, 
and  it  is  hollow  rhetoric  to  talk  about  a 
"just  peace"  now  being  in  sight. 

The  time  has  come,  and  indeed  is  long 
since  past,  when  we  should  move  to  cre- 
ate the  conditions  that  will  permit  the 
political  settlement  which  is  the  only 
hope  for  peace  in  Southeast  Asia.  It  will 
require  that  we  send  to  Paris  a  high- 
ranldng  negotiator  with  direct  and 
acknowledged  access  to  the  President. 
It  will  require  thai  we  make  clear  to  the 
Saigon  government  that  they  can  no 
longer  rely  on  American  military  power 
to  postpone  forever  their  need  to  recog- 
nize the  reaUties  of  political  power  in 
South  Vietnam. 

There  is  today  less  stability  in  Indo- 
china than  there  was  15  months  ago. 
when  this  administration  took  oCace.  In 
those  15  months,  11,000  Americans  have 
been  killed — more  than  one-quarter  of 
all  American  deaths  in  Vietnam.  Our  na- 
tional interest  demands  a  plan  for  peace. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  edi- 
torial and  an  article  on  this  subject  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  23.  1970] 
The  Lesson  of  Laos 
At  one  point  last  faU  in  the  Symington 
subcommittee's  bearings  on  Laoe.  Senator 
Fulbrlght  said,  almost  plaintively,  "I  have 
never  seen  a  cotintry  (the  United  States) 
engage  In  so  many  devlotis  undertakings  as 
this "  The  administration-censored  tran- 
script of  the  hearings  published  the  other 
day  fully  bears  out  his  lament.  Until  Presi- 
dent NUon.  under  the  Symington  spur,  last 
month  revealed  selected  aspects  of  the 
American  presence  in  Laos,  the  American 
people  knew  only  Journalistic  bits  and  propa- 
ganda pieces  of  a  role  that  has  cost  them  a 
couple  of  hundred  Uves  and  some  bllUons  of 
dollars  over  the  last  six  years.  Despite  the 
(deletions) ,  which  at  times  make  the  tran- 
script  read  Uke  a  drunk  with  hiccups,  the 
Symington  hearings  fill  In  Important  parts 
of  the  record.  They  contribute  substanUaUy 
to  the  public's  knowledge  both  of  the  miU- 
tary  In  Laos  and  the  bureaucracy  In  Wash- 
ington. 

The  rationale  of  successive  admlnlstratlona 
for  deceiving  Americans  about  their  govern- 
ments  violations  of  the  1962  Geneva  Agree- 
mentB.  which  neutralized  Laoe,  was  put  by 
William  H.  Sullivan.  A  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  SuUlvan  helped  write 
the  1962  agreements  and  then  served  as  Am- 
bassador to  Lao6.  He  said  that  North  Viet- 
nam vloUted  the  1962  accord  from  the  «**«• 
In  "proportionate  response"  the  United 
States  followed  suit.  To  have  admitted  Ita 
violations  while  the  Communists  denied 
theirs  would  have  put  the  Russians,  who  for 
their  own  reasons  favored  the  continued  neu- 
trality of  Laos,  on  the  spot.  A  "senior  Soviet, 
official"  had  said  that  Moscow  could  wink 
at  unofficial  reports  of  American  vloUtiona 
but  wotild  have  to  take  cognizance  of  of- 
ficial admlasloiiB.  In  that  event,  the  Geneva 
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Agr««inenU  would  have  been  dnnoUataMl. 
Laos  would  have  been  "poUrlMd."  The 
L*otl*n  goveraooent  Dolght  then  bav*  In- 
voked American  aid  under  8KATO  (ale)  and 
thereby  generated  "a  greater  obligation  and 
a  greater  tnunerslon  of  American  presence 
and  preasure  to  go  Into  Laos." 

We  not*  with  some  IncreduUty  that  tbe 
Senators  Interrogating  Mr.  SnlllTan  did  not 
see  fit  to  challenge  the  tubttame*  of  the 
poUcy  be  was  elaborating,  as  compUcated  and 
contorted  as  It  Is.  They  did.  however,  chal- 
lenge the  secrecy  In  which  that  policy  was 
fashioned  and  Implemented.  Senator  Sym- 
ington tellingly  noted  the  irony  of  an  open 
society  running  a  closed  polley.  Subcom- 
mittee counsel  Roland  Paul  went  a  step 
further  and  asked  If  "the  benefit  to  be 
gained  by  not  acknowledging  our  presence  In 
this  area  Is.  perhaps,  outweighed  by  the 
credibility  gap  that  Is  generated  from  the  fact 
that  our  operations  are  so  large  and  they  are 
so  widely  reported  by  unofficial  sources, 
which  the  administration  either  denies  or 
•vadea?" 

Precisely  here.  In  our  view.  Ilea  the  heart 
of  the  Laotian  matter:  policy  was  woven  out 
of  strictly  diplomatic  considerations.  Since 
the  Congress  and  the  people  were  not  In- 
formed, they  could  not  raise  the  questions 
and  doubts  that  might  well  have  exercised 
a  restraining  Influence  on  slngie-minded 
policymakers.  At  the  leaat.  the  expocore  of 
American  policy  might  have  gained  for  it 
ft  more  substantial  measure  of  public  sup- 
port. It  Is  a  pity  that  Mr  Symington  did  not 
start  probing  the  Laotian  scene  years  earlier, 
when  It  could  have  made  a  difference. 

Thk  PaKsmKMT  and  thx  Okkksals 
(By  James  Beston) 

In  announcing  the  withdrawal  of  another 
150,000  American  troops  from  Vietnam  with- 
in the  next  twelve  months.  President  Nixon 
said  "this  far-reaching  decision  was  made 
after  consultation  with  our  conunanders  in 
the  field  and  It  has  the  approocl  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  South  Vietnam." 

The  distinction  Is  clear.  He  "consulted" 
his  coou&aDdera  In  the  field  btit  dldnt  get 
their  "approval."  In  fact,  there  was  bitter 
opposition  to  this  move  both  by  General 
AbraoM  and  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and 
the  Preaident  is  now  caught  between  the 
antiwar  element*  who  want  him  to  get  out 
faster  and  his  military  chiefs  who  want 
him  to  slow  the  retreat. 

THM    OOMTIJCT 

Tills  Is  one  of  those  sKuations  where  It 
would  probably  be  wise  to  follow  the  Ad- 
ministration's slogan:  Watch  wbat  we  do 
rather  than  what  we  say.  The  main  thing 
ts  that,  despite  the  expansion  of  the  war  Into 
Cambodia  and  Laos,  despite  the  diplomatic, 
■taletnate  in  Paris  peace  talks,  and  despite 
the  warnings  of  his  military  advisers,  the 
President  Is  sticking  to  the  eehcdule  of 
withdrawals  and  committing  hlmaelf  to  a 
flexible  but  fsster  pull-back  la  the  next 
year. 

There  are  risks  in  this  for  the  President, 
not  only  In  Vietnam  but  within  the  Pentagon 
and  the  command  in  Saigoo.  For  General 
Abrama  ts  known  to  feel  that  the  Preaident 
has  now  reached  the  point  of  changing 
fundamentally  the  combat  forces  in  the  field 
without  changing  Abram'k  mlaslon. 

What  General  Abrams  Is  saying  Is  that  his 
troops  are  being  taken  from  htm  faster  than 
be  thinks  prudent  In  the  present  state  of 
readiness  of  the  South  Vietnamese  and  the 
widening  war  by  the  Worth  Vietnamese.  What 
the  President  Is  saying.  In  effect.  Is  what 
Senator  George  Aiken  tirged  him  to  say  long 
ago:  ''We>e  won.  so  bring  the  boys  back 
home." 

It  would  probably  be  a  mistake  for  the 
antiwar  elements  at  borne  and  the  North 
Vietnamese  officials  In  Haoot  to  Ignore  this 


ini  reeslngly  dilBcult  relationship  between 
the  Preaident  and  hie  principal  military 
chiefs. 

He  has  not  said  when  in  the  next  twelve 
months  he  will  cut  the  ISO.OOO  but  he  has 
Impoeed  his  authority  as  Commander  in 
Chief  on  his  subordinates.  He  has  given  a 
somewhat  rosier  picture  of  the  situation  in 
Indo  China  than  his  commaitders  would 
make  themselves,  and  therefore  he  is  vulner- 
able to  the  charge — which  President  Johnson 
would  never  face — that  he  has  given  them 
an  assignment  but  not  the  men  to  carry 
It  out. 

THx  pasaiueNT's  WAamNO 

This  was  clearly  in  the  President's  mind 
In  his  latest  report  on  Vietnam.  "While  we 
are  taking  these  risks  for  peace,"  he  said, 
"they  I  the  enemy  |  will  be  taking  grave  risks 
sbould  they  attempt  to  use  the  occasion  to 
Jeopardize  the  security  of  our  remaining 
forces.  .  .  .  My  responslbllly  as  Commander 
In  Chief  of  our  armed  forces  Is  for  the  safety 
of  our  men,  and  I  shall  meet  that  respon- 
sibility." 

Here  what  the  President  says  should  be 
be  taken  with  the  utmost  seriousness.  For  If 
he  personally  takes  the  responsibility  for 
withdrawing  troops  against  the  advice  of 
General  Abrams,  and  the  enemy  then 
launches  an  attack  that  threatens  a  major 
military  defeat  or  even  the  destruction  of 
Abrams'  command.  It  Is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  he  will  use  any  weapons  at  his 
command — any  weapons — to  avoid  deetruc- 
tlon  of  his  remaining  troops. 

Anybody  who  has  watched  Mr.  Nixon 
over  the  years  is  bound  to  understand  how 
reluctantly  he  would  reject  the  advice  of  his 
military  commanders,  how  careful  he  would 
be  to  avoid  an  open  confrontation  with  them 
on  a  military  judgment,  and  how  violently 
he  would  react  if  lie  thought  his  decision 
was  in  danger  of  producing  a  massacre  or 
even  a  humiliating  defeat. 

This  Is  the  new  thing  in  the  situation.  He 
has  left  himself  some  leeway  to  keep  most  of 
the  150,000  In  Vietnam  until  late  In  the 
twelve-month  period.  He  has  obliquely  sug- 
gested a  political  compromise  that  would 
leave  the  Communists  in  charge  of  the  areas 
they  now  hold,  and  he  has  surrounded  It  all 
with  victorious  rhetoric,  which  his  com- 
manders don't  quite  believe  and  even  resent. 

In  short,  Mr.  Nixon  Is  now  approaching 
that  delicate  point  of  withdrawal  which 
President  de  Gaulle  faced  in  his  retreat  from 
Algeria.  De  Gaulle  managed  it  only  with  the 
greatest  dUBctilty.  against  the  advice  and, 
some  thought,  tit*  honor  «tf  his  rseponstble 
oacers.  and  It  was  not  acccsnpllsbed  without 
revolt  amonc  the  oOcert. 

Pieetdent  Hlxoo  Is  not  faced  with  anything 
so  serious  as  this,  but  he  Is  now  coming  into 
the  most  difficult  part  of  his  policy,  and  even 
those  who  might  wish  him  to  move  faster, 
have  to  give  him  credit  for  sticking  to  the 
direction  and  pace  of  his  retreat,  even  If  he 
calls  it  by  the  name  of  victory. 

I  From  the  New  York  Times.  Apr.  23,  1»70] 
PoLmcAL  NcxD  Foa  Pttixoct  la  Bauuscxo 
ACiUMsr  OnnaAL*'  Wibh  roa  Flkxhlitt 
(By  ICax  Frankel) 
WasHiiKnoK,  April  31.— The  first  reactions 
here  to  Preeldent  Nixon's  latest  report  on 
Vietnam  locnaed  on  hie  obvious  effort  to 
^;»f^Tv«»  the  poUtlcal  pressure  for  more  troop 
withdrawals  against  the  military's  request 
for  a  show  of  sUength  on  the  battlefield  In 
the  next  few  months.  The  President  found 
his  compromise  In  the  kind  of  annual  time- 
table that  he  had  refused  to  proclaim 
last  autumn.  He  committed  himself  to  the 
minimum  withdrawal  rate  of  13,000  men  a 
month  over  the  i^f"'"g  year.  But  he  left  his 
generals  free  to  argue  for  slowdowns  and 
speed-ups  as  the  course  of  battle  changes, 
proTtded  only  that  they  scale  down  to  3«4.- 
000  Ben  by  next  spring. 


Mr.  Nixon's  speech  last  nlgbt  was  alao 
notable  for  its  strong  new  appeal  for  nefotla- 
tlon  of  a  political  settlement. 

Despite  his  optlmletie  reeding  ett  the  mili- 
tary situation  and<  hla  contention  that  a 
"Just  peace"  was  now  In  alght.  Mr.  NUon 
went  out  of  his  way  to  encourage  the  Soviet 
Union  and  North  Vietnam  to  join  him  on 
what  be  called  "a  better,  shorter  path  to 
peace." 

In  this,  he  reflected  the  views  of  some  his 
advisers  who  see  no  possibility  of  real  disen- 
gagement from  Southeast  Asia  without 
negotiation  and  of  some  who  remain  con- 
vinced that  Hanoi  U  at  this  moment  Uylng 
to  choose  between  a  painful  war  of  attrition 
and  a  more  forthcoming  attitude  at  the  con- 
ference table. 

MOVEMXNT  tN  "RIGHT  DiaCCTION" 

Presumably,  Mr.  Nixon's  choice  of  tactics  at 
.this  stage  will  be  sufficient  to  meet  his  im- 
mediate political  problems.  His  minimum 
withdrawal  schedule  would  still  meet  his 
basic  desire  to  get  American  troops  out  of 
ground  combat  in  Vietnam  before  the  start 
of  the  1073  election  campaign.  In  the  mean- 
time, most  Americana  will  probably  endorse 
the  view  of  the  Senate  majority  leader,  Mike 
Mansfield,  that  the  movement  at  least  "Is 
continuing  in  the  right  direction — out." 

Only  a  few  of  Mr.  Nixon's  potential  Demo- 
catic  rivals  in  1972,  led  by  Senator  Ed- 
mund S.  Muakie  of  Maine,  publicly  critic- 
ised the  speech  as  too  ambiguous  and  the 
troop  withdrawal  formula  as  too  clastic.  They 
were  particularly  disturbed  by  the  Pre&ldent's 
resolve  to  base  future  judgments  on  the 
military  action  In  Laos  and  Cambodia  as  well 
as  in  South  Vietnam. 

But  it  Is  precisely  this  concern  here  with 
the  new  situation  in  Camt>odla  and  with  the 
festering  problem  of  Laos  that  has  compli- 
cated the  Administration's  view  of  the  war 
and  kept  alive  the  hopes  of  some  leading 
offl/'lau  for  a  settlement  by  negotiation. 

Mr.  Nixon  has  long  heard  suggestions 
from  the  Pentagon,  for  instance,  that  he 
forget  about  negotiations.  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Melvin  R.  Laird  never  has  placed  much 
faith  in  the  Parts  peace  talks  and  has  nrged 
that  everything  be  risked  on  a  itiatlvely 
rapid  troop  withdrawal  and  transfer  of  com- 
bat duty  to  the  South  Vietnamese  Army. 
oomaT  viCToaT  roaxsxxM 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  other  mUl- 
tary  commanders  have  tended  to  view  po- 
litical compromise  as  unnecessary.  They  have 
felt  that  the  allied  forces  were  making  con- 
aldwable  progress  on  the  ground  and  have 
predicted  frustration  If  not  outright  defeat 
for  the  North  Vietnamese,  if  only  American 
troops  are  not  withdrawn  too  hastily. 

The  President  has  thus  far  managed  wtth 
a  ootnblnatlon  of  these  approaches:  "Vlet- 
namlxation"  of  the  war  effort  and  Amerlean 
troop  withdrawals  to  persuade  Americans 
that  the  end  was  near,  combined  with  "paci- 
fication" and  other  military  activity  to  sap 
the  strength  of  the  enemy  forces. 

At  the  advice  of  his  diplomatic  advisers, 
however,  Mr.  Nixon  has  also  kept  open  an 
Invitation  to  sertoua  negotiations.  And 
though  the  words  in  which  he  discusses 
negotiation  undergo  only  subtle  changes, 
ha  appeared  partlctilarly  eager  to  stress  this 
approach  in  last  night's  statement. 

The  fear  that  Hanoi  win  extend  the  war 
deeper  Into  Laos  and  Cambodia  Is  one  rea- 
son for  this  emphasis.  Though  Judged  here 
to  be  exhausted  by  war  and  overextended 
throughout  Indochina,  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese are  respected  in  Washington  for  their 

tenacity.  

pxan.  or  wmn  was  axxx 

If  th«y  widen  the  war.  American  disen- 
gagement win  become  even  more  dUOcnlt,  no 
matter  how  successful  the  operatlone  malde 
Booth  Vietnam.  Kren  tf  they  were  CBly  to 
oeevpy  Bastam  Lkm  and  Cambodia  and 
thraatea  Sovtb  Vletoam  wtth 
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vasion,  the  coetly  American  effort  to  disen- 
gage slowly  could  turn  out  to  have  been  a 

waste. 

Mr.  NUon  Is  hesitating  on  Cambodia's  re- 
quest for  mlUtary  aid  because  he  does  not 
wish  to  provoke  Hanoi  into  a  wider  con- 
flict He  U  being  told  that  the  North  Viet- 
namese are  probably  facing  difficult  decisions 
at  this  stage  and  that  he  must  combine  a 
show  of  confidence  with  signs  of  interest  in 
a  political  settlement  to  help  persuade  them 
to  negotiate.  

The  oonvlcUon  that  Hanoi  has  not  yet 
totaUy  rejected  the  Idea  of  negotiation  ac- 
counts for  the  White  House's  eager  interest 
last  week  in  reports  of  a  possible  Soviet  in- 
terest In  a  new  Geneva  conference.  The 
President  believes  that  Moscow  will  make  no 
move  on  Vietnam  unless  authorized  to  do  so 
by  Hanoi.  And  though  the  latest  report  of 
Soviet  Interest  in  negotiation  has  since  beem 
offlclaUy  contradicted,  Mr.  Nixon  went  out 
of  hU  way  last  night  to  try  to  keep  it  alive. 

Thus  Mr.  Nixon's  speech  was  essentiaUy 
a  three-pronged  effort.  The  first  part  dealt 
with  his  immediate  problem  of  having  to  an- 
nounce more  troop  withdrawals.  HU  per- 
oration exuded  confidence  that  the  end  was 
in  sight  and  that  the  enemy  had  miscalcu- 
lated at  every  turn. 

But  the  heart  of  the  statement  was  a 
diplomatic  appeal  calling  "upon  our  ad- 
versaries to  Join  us  in  working  at  the  con- 
ference table." 


MENTAL  RETARDATION  AND  OTHER 
DEVELOPMENTAL  DISABILITIES 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  last 
week,  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  69-0,  the 
Senate  passed  S.  2846,  the  Developmental 
Disabilities  Services  and  Facilities  Con- 
struction Act  of  1970.  Because  of  the 
broad  interest  generated  by  the  Senate's 
passage  of  this  Important  legislation,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  excerpts 
from  the  committee  report  on  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  item  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

(Committee  report:  Senate  Rept.  No.  91-767, 
01st  Congress,  Sd  Session] 

DaVBLOPMKNTAL     DlSASnjTIKS     SKSVICKS     AND 

FAcnJTiES  CoNSTXocnoN  Act  or  1070 
(April  6,   1970 — Ordered  to  be  printed.  Mr. 
KcKNXDT,  from  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public   Welfare,  submitted    the  fol- 
lowing report  to  accompany  S.  3846) 
The  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, to  which  was  referred  the  biU,  S.  3846, 
to  assist  the  States  In  developing  a  plan  for 
the  provision  of   comprehensive  services  to 
persons  affected  by  mental  retardation  and 
other  developmental  disabilities  originating 
In    childhood,  to  assist  the  States  In  the 
provision  of  such  services  In  accordance  with 
such  plan,  to  assist  in   the  construction  of 
facilities  to  provide  the  services  needed  to 
carry  out  such  plan,  and  for  other  purposes, 
reports  favorably  on  S.  2846  with  amend- 
ments  and   recommends    that   the    bill   as 
amended  do  pass. 

SUMMABT  or  B.  3846 

As  recommended  by  the  committee,  S.  3846 
would  provide,  for  the  first  time  In  the  field 
of  mental  retardation  and  other  develop- 
mental disabiUties,  the  basis  for  a  Stote- 
Federal  partnership  comparable  to  those  al- 
ready developed  in  such  fields  as  health, 
mental  health,  and  vocational  rehabilitation. 
Inasmuch  as  disabled  persons  may  also  bene- 
fit from  certain  other  federally  assisted  pro- 
grams In  health,  education,  and  welfare,  8. 
3846  would  direct  the  benefits  of  the  proposed 
legislation  to  areas  of  need  not  now  covered 
by  existing  programs. 


The  committee  biU  would  extend  and 
modify  parts  B  and  C  of  the  Mental  Retarda- 
tion Facilities  Construction  Act  of  1963,  as 
amended.  The  present  act  expires  on  June 
30, 1970. 

Part  B  of  the  1963  act,  which  now  author- 
izes project  grants  for  the  construction  of 
university-affiliated  facilities  for  the  men- 
tally retarded,  would  be  extended  for  3 
years,  and  a  provision  would  be  added  au- 
thorizing the  expenditure  of  fimds  for  op- 
erational support  for  programs  In  faciUties 
of  this  type.  The  authorization  for  con- 
struction would  be  continued  at  its  present 
level — $20  million — for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1971,  1972,  and  1973.  The  levels  of  au- 
thorization for  operational  support  would  be 
»7  mlUlon  for  fiscal  year  1971,  $11  million  for 
fiscal  year  1972,  and  $15  million  for  fiscal 
year  1973. 

Part  C  of  the  1963  act,  which  now  author- 
izes formula  grants  to  States  for  the  con- 
struction of  community  facilities  for  the 
mentally  retarded,  would  also  be  extended 
for  3  years.  The  present  part  C  would  be  re- 
placed by  a  combined  formula  grant  and 
project  grant  program  covering  both  con- 
struction and  services.  In  addition,  the  scope 
of  part  C  would  be  broadened  to  Include  not 
only  the  mentally  retarded,  but  also  persons 
suffering  from  certain  other  closely  related 
developmental  disabilities,  such  as  cerebral 
palsy,  epilepsy,  and  related  neurological 
handcaps.  Of  the  funds  appropriated  for  part 
C.  not  more  than  20  percent  could  be  re- 
served for  project  grants  to  be  administered 
by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and  the  remainder  would  be  al- 
lotted by  formula  among  the  States  for  plan- 
ning, administration,  services,  and  construc- 
tion, m  accordance  with  an  approved  SUte 
plan.  The  levels  of  authorization  for  the  new 
part  C  would  be  $100  mllUon  for  fiscal  year 
1971,  $136  million  for  fiscal  year  1972,  and 
$170  million  for  fiscal  year  1973. 

The  existing  authority  under  part  D  of  the 
1963  act,  which  now  provides  support  for  pro- 
fessional and  technical  personnel  In  facili- 
ties for  the  retarded,  would  not  be  extended. 
Part  D  would  not  be  repealed,  however,  since 
It  authorizes  the  continuation  beyond  Jime 
30,  1970.  of  grants  initiated  prior  to  that 
date.  In  the  future,  the  purposes  of  part  D 
would  be  carried  out  under  the  broadened 
authority  of  the  new  part  C. 

TRB   NKID   roa    MCW    LEGISLATION 

Despite  bipartisan  supptMt  in  both  Houses 
of  Congress,  Federal  assistance  to  States  and 
communities  In  developing  and  maintaining 
appropriate  services  and  facilities  for  the 
mentally  retarded  and  their  famines  has 
been  uneven,  inadequate,  and  inequitable. 
Citation  of  composite  figures  indicating  an 
increasing  overall  investment  by  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  WeUare 
in  research,  prevention,  training  of  person- 
nel, construction,  services,  and  Income 
maintenance  programs  conceals  the  fact 
that  the  Increases  are  highly  selective.  They 
fall  primarily  in  the  areas  of  (1)  income 
maintenance  under  social  security  and  pub- 
lic assistance — a  meastire  of  the  severe  finan- 
cial dependence  caused  by  mental  retarda- 
tion—and (2)  vocational  training  for  young 
people — a  laudable  objective  but  by  no 
means  the  only  area  In  which  Federal  aid 
should  be  emphasized. 

Today,  there  are  many  area„  of  need  for 
the  retarded  and  disabled  in  which  too  Ut- 
tle  Federal  leverage  has  been  applied.  These 
areas  include  the  Improvement  and  diversi- 
fication of  out-of-home  residential  services; 
comprehensive  diagnosis  and  evaluation  of 
handicapped  adults;  day  care  tailored  to  the 
needs  of  the  developmentally  disabled,  both 
children  and  adults;  extended  sheltered  em- 
ployment; Itinerant  services  In  sparsely  pop- 
ulated areas;  counseling  of  parents;  Informa- 
tion, referral,  and  follow-on  services;  and 
protective  services.  Resources  are  lacking  to 


the  disabled  in  every  stratum  of  society,  es- 
pecially In  areas  of  urban  and  rural  poverty. 
The  developmentally  disabled  are  the  chil- 
dren and  adults  In  our  society  whose  handi- 
caps originate  in  chUdhood  and  continue  in 
some  measure  throughout  life.  They  number 
in  the  mllUons.  Although  the  mentally  re- 
tarded form  the  largest  group  of  the  devel- 
opmentally disabled,  similar  disabilities  are 
also  attributable  to  other  neurological  im- 
pairments, of  which  cerebral  palsy  and  epi- 
lepsy are  prime  examples.  Often,  severe  dis- 
ability results  from  such  conditions,  even 
when  the  victim  enjoys  normal  inteUlgence. 
As  Is  the  case  in  mental  retardation,  these 
chronic  handicaps  have  been  neglected  for 
too  long.  Heretofore,  the  emphasis  of  society 
has  been  on  short-term  success — the  cure, 
the  closure — to  the  detriment  of  those 
whose  dlsablUtles  are  long  term  but  whose 
well  being  and  social  contribution  can  be 
enhanced  by  appropriate  early  and  con- 
tinuing services.  The  goal  of  the  committee 
bin  Is  to  foster  such  services. 

HEARINGS 

The  committee  held  2  days  of  hearings 
on  S.  2846,  during  which  it  heard  testimony 
from  administration  witnesses  and  from 
numerous  interested  groups  representing 
consumers,  providers  of  services,  both  pub- 
lic and  private,  and  universities  which  have 
undertaken  to  establish  interdisciplinary 
training  programs  in  this  field. 


BACKOKOITND  '^ 

1.  Early  Federal  aid 

The  first  substantial  program  of  Federal 
financial  assistance  to  States  and  communi- 
ties in  developing  services  for  the  handi- 
capped was  Inaugurated  shortly  after  World 
War  I,  with  the  enactment  of  the  Vocational 
RehabUiUtion  Act  of  1920.  The  purpose  of 
the  program,  which  Is  now  celebrating  its 
60th  anniversary,  was  to  enable  civilians  to 
take  advantage  of  the  use  of  prosthetic 
techniques  that  had  proved  successful  in 
rehabilitating  many  of  those  who  had  been 
wounded  In  the  war. 

At  the  outset,  and  for  some  two  decades 
thereafter,  the  focus  of  the  vocational  re- 
habilitation program  was  on  persons  physi- 
caUy  disabled  as  adults.  In  1943,  the  act  was 
modified  to  broaden  its  range  of  physical 
medicine  and  extend  its  counseling  and  se- 
lective job  placement  coverage  to  the  men- 
tally disabled.  It  is  only  in  the  past  decade, 
however,  that  persons  whose  mental  and 
physical  dlsabnities  originate  In  chUdhood 
have  begun  to  represent  a  significant  part 
of  the  vocational  rehablUtatlon  caseload. 
E^en  those  who  now  receive  assistance  do 
so  for  only  a  relatively  brief  period.  More- 
over, the  most  seriously  handicapped — those 
incapable  of  vocational  success — are  by  defi- 
nition excluded  from  the  program. 

The  first  substantial  Federal  program  to 
provide  assistance  in  developing  services  for 
handicapped  children  came  with  the  Social 
Security  Act  of  1935.  A  series  Jof  provisions 
in  the  act  created  the  so-called  crippled 
children's  program  within  the  Children's 
Bureau,  which  is  now  located  In  the  Ma- 
ternal  and  ChUd  Health  Service  of  HEW. 
Although  this  program  has  existed  for  35 
years,  it  is  only  in  very  recent  times  that 
aU  the  States  have  removed  the  limitations 
which  barred  mentally  handicapped  crip- 
pled children  from  participating  in  the  bene- 
fits of  the  program.  Moreover,  the  program 
is  limited  in  application,  because  its  serv- 
ices terminate  when  the  child  reaches  21, 
even  though  his  physical  handicap  con- 
tinues. 

More  recent  Is  the  program  of  Federal  aid 
for  educaUonal  services  for  handicapped 
children,  which  had  its  origin  In  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965.  Although  the  States  have  been  active 
In  thU  field  for  many  years,  it  Is  estimated 
that  even  now,  less  than  half  of  the  eligible 
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eblldz«n  of  acbool  age  kre  rvMlTtng  apccUl 
educAtlon  •crrlccs. 

2.  President  Kennedy's  froffrm^i 

In  19«1.  In  hla  first  year  In  offlce,  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  recognized  the  long  neglect 
of  both  the  mentally  retarded  and  the  men- 
tally 111.  and  he  directed  that  new  approaches 
should  be  developed  in  both  of  these  areas  in 
early  1963.  he  again  emphasized  the  urgent 
need  and  recommended  major  new  programs 
tD  Congress  In  these  fields.  In  sptte  of  the 
rerlDus  fiscal  crisis — then,  as  today — facing 
the  Nation.  As  he  stated: 

In  an  effort  to  hold  domestic  expenditures 
down  In  a  pertcd  of  tax  reduction,  I  hav« 
p.stponed  new  programs  and  reduced  added 
expenditures  in  all  areas  when  that  couJd  be 
done.  But  we  cannot  afford  to  postpone  any 
longer  a  rerersal  in  our  approach  to  mental 
affliction.  •  •  •  We  can  procrastinate  no 
more.  The  national  mental  health  program 
and  the  national  program  to  combat  mental 
retardation  herein  proposed  warrant  prompt 
congressional  attention.  (Message  to  Con- 
gress. Feb.  5.  1963.)  »^ 

President  Kennedy's  program  to  combat 
mental  retardation  was  based  In  large  part 
on  the  report  of  the  Prealdcnt's  Panel  on 
Mental  Retardation,  which  he  appointed  In 
1961.  As  a  result  of  the  recommendations  In 
that  report,  two  slgnlflc*nt  piece*  of  Federal 
legislation  for  the  retarded  were  enacted  by 
CaiQgress  In  1963: 

a.  Public  Law  88-156  launched  a  special 
Federal  program  of  comprehensive  maternity 
and  Infant  care  projects  aimed  at  high-risk 
mothers.  In  subsequent  years,  this  program 
has  demonstrated  spectacular  success  In  re- 
ducing Infant  mortality,  and  has  achieved 
a  presumptive  reduction  In  the  Incidence  of 
mental  retardation  and  cerebral  p>alsy.  At  the 
same  time.  In  another  Important  series  of 
provisions.  Public  Law  88-156  also  authorized 
grants  to  the  States  for  comprehensive  plan- 
ning in  the  field  of  mental  retardation. 

b.  Public  Law  88-164— the  Btental  Retard- 
ation Facilities  and  Community  Uental 
Health  Centers  Construction  Act  ol  1963 — 
launched  the  first  major  Federal  program  for 
the  construction  of  facilities  for  the  men- 
tally reUrded  and  the  mentally  ill.  Title  n 
of  the  1963  act,  the  Community  Mental 
Health  Centers  Act.  dealt  with  mental  health, 
and  established  the  basic  ongoing  Federal 
program  In  this  area.  Title  I  of  the  1963  act. 
the  Mental  Retardation  Facilities  Construc- 
tion Act.  dealt  with  mental  retardation. 

On  March  16.  1970.  President  NUon  signed 
legislation  (PubUc  Law  91-211)  extending 
the  mental  health  program.  The  conunlttee 
bill  (S.  3846)  would  carry  forward  the  par- 
allel effort  for  the  mentally  retarded. 

Title  I  of  the  1963  act  originally  contained 
three  major  parta.  and  it  generated  a  three- 
pronged  attack  on  mental  retardation  in  the 
areas  of  reaeaicb.  training,  and  facUltlea  for 
service: 

Part  A  authorized  a  program  of  grants  for 
the  constriictlon  of  centers  for  reaearch  on 
mental  retardation  and  related  aspects  of 
human  development.  The  authorization  for 
this  prcgram  was  allowed  to  lapse  in  1967. 
In  all.  12  research  centers  were  constructed 
with  Federal  aid  under  part  A,  and  a  number 
of  these  centers  are  now  fully  operational. 
However,  their  full  Impact  will  not  be  felt 
for  several  years. 

Part  B  authorized  a  program  of  project 
grants  for  the  construction  of  so-called  "unl- 
veralty-aflUiated  facilities"  for  the  mentally 
retarded — clinical  faciUUea  affiliated  with 
universities  in  a  position  to  develop  programs 
for  training  professional  personnel  In  the 
field  of  m«ital  retardation. 

Part  C  autlkorlzed  a  program  ot  formula 
grants  to  the  States  for  the  construction  of 
facilities  tag  tb*  mantaUy  retarded 

In  19«7,  tttl*  I  w««  amended  to  add  a  new 
part  D,  whteb  mMhariatA  a  program  of  proj- 
ect granta  to  pay  part  ot  t&«  eoat  o<  ooob- 


pensatlon  of  professional  and  technical  per- 
sonnel In  community  faclllUea  for  the  men- 
tally retarded  for  periods  up  to  61  months. 

The  heart  of  the  1963  act  was  part  C.  and 
the  essence  of  part  C  was  its  call  to  conform 
contructlon  of  facilities  for  the  retarded 
with  State-determined  priorities.  President 
Kennedy's  Panel  on  Mental  Retardation  had 
reported  special  needs  for  construction  in 
the  areas  of  day  care  and  residential  care,  for 
which  the  Panel  also  Btron<<ly  advocated  inno- 
vation, modernization,  and  decentralization. 

As  the  studies  carried  out  under  President 
Kennedy  In  the  early  I960's  substantiated, 
the  development  of  facilities  for  the  retarded 
could  not  be  successfully  promoted  under 
existing  Federal  health  programs  sucb  as  the 
HlU-Burton  Act. 

Bubaequently,  the  President's  Committee 
on   Mental   Retardation   which   was  created 
by  President  Johnson  In  1966  and  has  been  ' 
continued  by  President  Nixon,  confirmed  the 
need  for  massive  Federal  assistance  for  both 
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the  conatructlOB  and  tba  operation  of  such 
facllltlee,  with  special  emphasis  on  adapting 
them   to   modern   program  concepts. 

Although  the  1963  act  fell  abort  of  these 
gocOa — orUy  tl%  million  has  been  appro- 
priated for  the  entire  six  years  of  the  part  C 
the  act  has  prorlded  a  beginning.  The  an- 
nual levels  of  funding  arc  Indicated  In  the 
aocompanying  table.  Today,  some  300  facili- 
ties have  been  or  are  being  constructed  with 
Federal  assistanca  provided  under  part  C. 
They   are  to   be  found   In   every  State. 

The  bearings  held  by  the  committee 
broiight  out  a  number  of  the  constraints 
under  which  the  act  has  been  operating  since 
1063.  In  addition  to  the  serious  underfund- 
Ing.  it  was  noted  that  certain  arbitrary  re- 
strictions on  matching,  on  transfer  of  funds 
in  accordance  with  priorities,  and  on  eligi- 
bility for  staffing  grants  have  deterred 
lather  than  stimulated  the  most  effective 
use  of  the  limited  Federal  funds.  The  com- 
n>ltte«  bill  addresses  itself  to  these  problems. 
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}.  state  planninf  ftyr  the  retarded  under 
Public  Law  $$-IS6 

Although  the  amount  of  money  made 
available  for  State  planning  under  Public 
Law  88-156  was  small— 07  7  million  orer  B 
years — every  State  participated  In  a  cross- 
disciplinary,  Interagency  effort  that  focused 
broad  attention  on  the  full  range  of  social 
and  legal  needs  of  the  mentally  retarded.  In- 
cluding the  areas  of  health,  education,  wel- 
fare, rehabilitation,  employment,  and  recrea- 
tion. Seldom  has  the  Federal  Oovernment 
engendered  so  much  productive  activity  for 
so  small  an  Investment.  As  a  result,  the 
Staites  have  reached  a  condition  of  readiness 
to  act  on  a  much  broader  front,  and  with 
much  more  precision  and  expectation  of  ef- 
fectiveness that  could  have  been  foreseen  a 
decade  ago. 

One  of  the  most  significant  characteristics 
of  State  plans  for  the  retarded  Is  their  in- 
dividuality. The  50  States  have  their  own 
priorities,  based  on  historical,  geographical, 
or  other  differences.  Each  State  plan  has  Its 
strengths  and  Its  weaknesses,  but  all  the 
States  ar  j  ready  to  move  forward.  To  nurture 
this  potential  and  realize  Its  fulfillment,  the 
Nation  needs  evidence  of  a  continuing  Fed- 
eral commitment  to  the  Idea  of  State-Fed- 
eral partnership  In  this  area.  That  conunlt- 
ment  must  be  at  least  as  strong  as  has  been 
manifested  In  other  major  areas  of  Federal 
Involvement,  such  as  health,  education,  and 
rehabllltaUon. 

4.  Other  related  program* 

Kach  ot  tta*  einrantly  aotborlzed  programs 
In  parts  B.  C.  and  D  of  the  Mental  B«tarda- 
tioa  FKlliUea  Construction  Act  of  IBOS,  mm 
amended.  Is  administered  by  the  DIvlAon  of 
Mental  RetardatUm  in  HEW.  Stnee  1967.  tba 


Division  has  been  located  In  the  RehabUlta* 
tlon  Services  Administration,  which  in  turn 
Is  part  of  the  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Serv- 
ice in  HEW. 

The  Division  of  Mental  Retardation  also 
administers  several  other  small  but  success- 
ful programs  that  are  related  to  Its  role  of 
fostering  the  delivery  of  Improved  services  for 
the  retarded.  The  principal  programs  are: 

The  hospital  Improvement  program  (HIP), 
a  program  of  special  project  grants  to  State 
resldenUal  facilities  for  the  retarded  to 
demonstrate  Improvements  In  patient  care; 

The  hospital  inservlce  training  program 
(HIST) ,  a  program  of  special  project  grants 
to  provide  Inservlce  training;  and 

Rehabilitation  service  project  grants  under 
secUon  4(a)  (1)  of  the  VocaUonal  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  (the  "section  4"  authority),  under 
which  demonstrations  can  be  funded  for  the 
delivery  of  services  to  retarded  children  and 
adults  who  are  not  eligible  for  vocational  re- 
habilitation. This  authority  also  covers 
project  grants  for  training  personnel. 

The  HIP  and  HIST  programs  together  are 
funded  at  the  level  of  18,390.000  for  fiscal  year 
1970,  before  the  recent  budget  reduction.  The 
administration's  budget  re<rueet  for  these 
programs  for  fiscal  year  1971  Is  09.300,000. 
The  rehabillUUon  service  project  grant* 
program  is  being  funded  at  the  level  of 
04,100,000  for  1970,  and  the  budget  request 
for  1971  la  04300,000. 

TMtlmony  in  the  bearings  befora  tbe  eon- 
mlttaa  suggMted  tliat  tbe  naefulnam  of  tba 
fianda  cnrtently  a|>pra|»iatad  for  tba  HIP  and 
HIST  programa  eonld  b*  snbaneed  by  la- 
^i.inr>«»t*T«g  tbem  la  tba  geatnX  foaaxula 
grants  to  Stataa  under  part  C  af  tba  1M> 
act. 

Tbe  "section  4"  autbcdty.  vbleh  «fU  es- 
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plre  in  1971,  represents  the  type  of  flexible 
project  grant  program  that  can  effectively 
supplement  a  formula  grant  authority,  as 
has  already  been  demonstrated  in  the  fields 
of  vocational  rehabilitation,  health  ■ervloes, 
education,  child  welfare  services,  crippled 
children's  services,  and  maternal  and  child 
health  services.  The  committee  notes  that 
the  scope  of  the  "section  4"  program  already 
covers  most  of  the  areas  Incorporated  In  the 
new  project  grant  authority  requested  by  the 
administration  and  Included  as  part  of  the 
committee  bill. 

AXTTHOaiZATIOM    OF    APPROPBIATIONS    FOR 
PABT    C 

The  authorizations  for  all  aspects  of  part 
C  of  the  committee  bill — for  formula  grants 
and  project  grants,  for  planning,  adminlstra- 


the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Legislation  of 
HEW  advised  tl)e  committee  that  the  admin- 
istration Intended  to  level  off  the  Federal 
contribution  for  construction  and  staffing  of 
facilities  for  the  retarded  at  the  1970  level 
of  about  020  million  a  year.  Therefore,  In  the 
bearings,  the  administration  proposed  tbe 
substitution  of  a  simple  project  grant  au- 
thority In  place  of  the  State  formula  grant 
authority,  either  as  now  contained  In  part  C 
or  as  expanded  In  8.  2846. 

By  contrast,  the  public  witnesses  In  the 
hearing  gave  strong  support  to  the  State 
formula  grant  approach  of  S.  2846  as  orig- 
inally Introduced,  which  would  have  pro- 
vided a  single  allotment  for  State  planning, 
administration,  services,  and  construction. 
Their  testimony  called  attention  to  the  very 
significant  response  by  every  State  in  the  past 


construction — begin    at     g  years  to  the  formula  grants  of  part  C  of 
0100,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1971,  and  rise  tdT  tjje  1963  act,  with  its  emphasis  on  Federal 
0135.000,000  for  fiscal  year  1972,  and  0170, 
000,000  for  fiscal  year  1973. 


These  authorizations  are  modest,  consider- 
ing the  need  and  intended  scope  of  the  act. 
As  long  ago  as  1963,  the  President's  Panel  on 
Mental  Retardation  estimated  that  a  mini- 
mum amount  of  050  million  a  year  should  be 
made  available  In  Federal  aid  for  at  least 
10  years  to  stimulate  the  construction  of 
modem  facilities  for  the  residential  care  and 
«)ay  care  of  mentally  retarded  persons  who 
are  so  handicapped  as  to  need  specialized 
facilities.  Tbe  original  1963  act  authorized 
less  than  this  amount  for  a  broader  range  of 
facilities.  Including  diagnostic  and  evalua- 
tion units  and  sheltered  workshops.  In  tbe 
6-year  period  1965-70,  a  total  of  071  7  million 
was  appropriated,  or  only  slightly  more  than 
the  President's  Panel  had  recommended 
should  be  spent  each  year. 

At  least  0100  million  In  Federal  aid  will 
be  needed  within  the  next  2  years  alone  for 
urgent  construction  projects  which  have  been 
conceptualized  In  the  States  but  not  yet  sub- 
mitted because  of  the  growing  disillusion- 
ment as  to  the  Federal  commitment  to  this 
program.  When  the  committee  adds  (1)  the 
need  for  new  services  apart  from  construc- 
tion, as  revealed  by  State  planning,  and  (2) 
the  real  need  to  revolutionize  residential 
care  in  accordance  vrtth  "MR  68"  (the  1968 
Report  of  the  President's  Committee  on 
Mental  Retardation),  OlOO  mlUlon  for  fiscal 
year  1971  seems  modest  indeed  as  an  au- 
thorization for  the  program.  Substantially 
Increased  funds  will  be  needed  In  suljsequent 
years  for  the  reUrded  alone.  It  will  even- 
tually be  necessary  to  augment  the  funds 
even  more  In  order  to  bring  adequate  help 
to  other  developmentally  disabled  persons. 

"nie  committee  recognizes  that  the  admin- 
istration Is  pledged  to  Increasing  the  Federal 
commitment  to  solving  domestic  problems. 
The  problem  of  serious  mental  retardation, 
cerebral  palsy,  and  slmllu-  developmental  dis- 
abilities should  share  In  this  commitment. 
The  conunlttee  is  convinced  that  the  admin- 
istration can,  if  It  will,  find  enough  funds 
to  support  a  Federal  grant  program  for  the 
developmentally  disabled  at  a  level  that  will 
have  a  significant  ImpMCt  and  that  will  apply 
significant  leverage  in  all  States,  large  as  well 
as  small. 

rOUCTTLA    CRAMTS    TO    RATES    AND    SPKCIAL 

paojxcT  caANTS 

It  was  emphasized  during  the  bearings 
that  the  program  under  the  1963  act  was 
still  only  In  Its  infancy,  and  had  by  no  means 
been  fully  primed  at  the  time  the  current 
fiscal  restrictions  began  to  be  imposed  on  the 
Federal  budget.  Had  the  program  matured  as 
expected,  obligations  for  construction  under 
part  C  and  for  staffing  under  part  D  might 
reasonably  have  totaled  some  075  million  for 
fiscal  year  1970.  As  things  stand,  only  021 
million  has  been  appropriated  for  1970,  and 
the  admlnlstraUon  baa  requested  only  019 
million  for  1971. 

Notwithstanding  tbe  fact  that  the  program 
bas  never  reached  equilibrium  with  the  need, 
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Initiatives  and  Incentives  to  strengthen  State 
planning  and  responsibility  for  the  retarded. 
The  committee  believes  that  regression  in  the 
Federal  commitment  and  repudiation  of 
confidence  in  the  States  and  support  for  tbe 
States  as  they  move  aggressively  toward  re- 
form In  this  long-neglected  area  would  have 
a  severely  demoralizing  effect,  not  only  on 
State  leadership  In  the  field,  but  also  on 
voluntary  efforts  now  underway  In  all  tbe 
States.  In  fact,  the  demoralizing  effect  of 
using  only  the  project  grant  approach  at  this 
time  would  be  greater  than  If  there  bad  been 
no  evidence  whatever  of  Federal  leadership  in 
recent  years. 

The  committee  recognizes  the  merit  of 
project  grants,  but  believes  they  should  con- 
tinue to  be  subsidiary  to  formula  grants, 
which  have  worked  well  In  stimulating  new 
State  effort.  The  committee  bill  therefore 
recommends  a  combined  formula  grant  and 
project  grant  approach,  with  authorizations 
commensurate  with  the  need. 

The  committee  believes  that  the  States 
are  ready  to  assume  greater  responsibility 
for  carrying  forward  a  planned  program  to 
expand  and  Improve  services  to  the  retarded 
and  others  with  developmental  disabilities 
by  a  combination  of  direct  action  and  co- 
operative assistance  to  other  agencies,  public 
and  private.  Accordingly,  the  blU  provides 
that  part  C  of  the  present  act,  which  au- 
thorizes formula  grants  for  construction  only, 
would  be  replaced  by  an  expanded  program 
of  comprehensive  formula  grants  to  the 
States.  The  bill  would  enable  the  States  to 
develop  and  maintain  new  or  Improved  re- 
sources and  services.  It  would  g^lve  the  States 
authority  to  use  Federal  funds  to  construct 
facilities  and  to  plan,  administer,  develop, 
deliver,  purchase  or  otherwise  foster  the 
services  that  are  needed. 

In  addition,  the  committee  bill  Incorpo- 
rates the  project  grant  authority  recom- 
mended by  the  administration.  The  bill 
would  authorize  the  Secretary  of  HEW  to 
reserve  up  to  20  percent  of  the  total  appro- 
priation under  part  C  for  grants  for  projects 
of  special  or  national  significance.  The  com- 
mittee expects  that  this  project  grant  author- 
ity wUl  eventually  replace  the  essenti^ly 
similar  authority  now  exercised  by  HEW 
under  section  4(a)  (1)  of  the  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation Act.  The  committee  urges,  how- 
ever, that  during  the  transition,  the  "section 
4"  authority,  and  especially  tbe  successful 
student  work  experience  and  training  pro- 
gram, should  be  maintained  In  a  continuing 
active  status. 

The  committee  Intends  that  special  at- 
tention will  be  given  under  the  bill  to  the 
Improvement  of  residential  services  through 
the  development  of  new  patterns  of  care  and 
a  major  redistribution  of  faculties.  In  addi- 
tion, the  committee  urges  Improvements  In 
existing  facilities  by  eUmlnatlng  the  over- 
crowding, oversize,  and  Inadequate  or  In- 
appropriate staffing  and  environment  that 
now  exist.  For  example,  tbe  committee  be- 
Ueves  there  Is  a  need  to  develop  appropriately 


staffed,  communlty-baaed,  nonmedical  day 
care  and  residential  care  facilities  tinder  both 
public  and  private  auspices.  These  faculties 
will  complement  the  long-term  medical  care 
facilities  that  can  and  should  be  made  avail- 
able to  certain  of  the  developmentally  dis- 
abled under  other  Federal  programs,  such  as 
the  health  facilities  provisions  of  tbe  Hill- 
Burton  Act. 

SPECIAL  NEED  IN  ABKAS  OF  USBAN  AND 
KUKAL  POVESTT 

A  principal  defect  of  the  present  act  Is 
that  It  does  not  give  the  States  more  than 
a  passive  role  In  implementing  the  priorities 
In  the  State  plan  for  construction.  As  a  re- 
sult, many  high  priority  areas  are  still  with- 
out faculties  for  the  retarded. 

The  major  portion  of  funds  under  Public 
Law  88-164  has  tended  to  flow  to  commu- 
nities with  the  greatest  resources  In  terms 
of  matching  funds,  community  Initiative  and 
know-how,  or  professional  and  technical 
competence.  Too  often,  the  unfavorable 
matching  ratio  for  construction  fluids  avaU- 
able  \inder  part  C  of  the  1963  act  has  meant 
that  urgently  needed  faculties  coiUd  not  be 
buUt  in  poverty  areas.  Too  often,  the  States, 
with  fiscal  problems  of  their  own,  have  bad 
to  depend  on  local  private  Initiative,  with 
the  result  that  facilities  for  the  retarded 
have  tended  to  be  concentrated  In  the  more 
privileged  geographic  areas,  to  the  neglect  of 
poverty  areas. 

To  offset  this  tendency  for  the  poor  to  get 
poorer,  the  bUl  would  require  the  States  to 
give  special  consideration  to  the  needs  of 
urban  and  rural  iwverty  areas,  as  well  as  re- 
quire technical  and  financial  assistance  to 
such  areas.  The  committee  believes  this  ap- 
proach wUl  be  more  effective  than  requiring 
a  specified  portion  of  the  funds  for  services 
and  construction  to  be  earmarked  for  "model 
cities."  The  latter  type  of  requirement  was 
superimposed  by  administrative  order  In  fis- 
cal 1969.  The  provisions  In  the  committee 
bUl  are  designed  to  meet  the  recognized  need 
In  a  more  efficient  and  effective  way. 

The  problem  of  maldistribution  of  new 
faculties  also  exists  In  the  mental  health 
field.  The  newly  enacted  Community  Mental 
Health  Centers  Amendments  of  1970  (Public 
Law  91-211)  seek  to  meet  this  problem.  In 
part.  In  an  additional  way  by  giving  tbe 
States  greater  laUtude  In  determining  the 
Federal  share  In  accordance  with  local  needs. 
The  Federal  share  provisions  of  Public  Law 
88-164  apply  equally  to  mental  health  and 
mental  retardation.  As  a  result  of  the  recent 
enactment  of  Public  Law  91-211,  therefore, 
a  federal  share  of  up  to  90  percent  Is  now 
permitted  for  construction  of  facilities  for 
the  retarded  under  part  C  In  areas  of  urban 
and  rural  poverty.  In  other  geographic  areas, 
a  maximum  Federal  share  of  66%  percent  or 
the  so-caUed  Federal  percentage,  whichever 
is  lower,  would  be  permitted  for  the  con- 
struction of  faculties. 

It  should  be  noted  that  these  ratios  for  the 
Federal  share  do  not  affect  the  total  amount 
of  Federal  funds  that  wUl  be  available  to  a 
State.  What  they  do  accomplish,  however,  Is 
to  encourage  the  States  to  use  discretion  In 
assigning  favorable  matching  ratios  to  areas 
most  In  need. 

SUPPORT   FOR   PLANNING,   ADMINISTRATION.    AND 
B^VICSS 

As  noted,  the  1963  act  was  amended  In 
1067  to  add  llmlted-tenn  project  grant  sup- 
port to  staff  facilities  for  the  retarded.  Un- 
fortunately, these  staffing  grants  under  part 
D — ^whlch  were  first  awarded  to  mental 
health  centers  In  1966  under  earUer  compan- 
ion legislation — did  not.  In  fact,  become 
avaUable  to  commxmlty  mental  retardation 
facilities  untU  the  fiscal  year  1969.  Indeed, 
the  first  mental  retardation  stafllng  grants 
were  not  actually  awarded  untU  last  July, 
less  than  9  months  ago.  Thus  the  amotmts 
which  have  been  obUgated  reflect  no  more 
than  the  first  step  toward  meeting  th^  need 
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tat  tuctt  aaaUtanoe.  Although  th«  authority 
for  stalling  grant*  under  part  D  expires  In 
June  1870.  the  authority  for  continuing  the 
grants  approved  prior  to  that  time  (expected 
to  number  nearly  500)  remains,  and  Is  un- 
affected by  the  committee  bill. 

Under  part  D,  support  (or  services  Is  lim- 
ited to  expenditures  (or  pro(es8lonal  and 
technical  personnel  In  (acuities  specially  de- 
signed (or  the  retarded.  In  many  Instances, 
more  efficient  use  o(  Federal  (unds  will  re- 
sult K  a  broader  range  of  services,  including 
planning  and  administration,  can  be  sup- 
ported, and  \1  personnel  can  be  assigned  to 
work  In  settings  other  than  speclaUzed  (acu- 
ities. The  committee  bill  explicitly  provides 
broad  latitude  In  these  areas,  under  both  the 
formula  grant  and  project  grant  provisions. 

In  the  case  o(  State  expenditures  (or  pur- 
poses other  than  construction,  the  overall 
Federal  share  Is  set  at  80  percent  in  the  (or- 
mula  grant  program.  This  is  the  same  Fed- 
eral share  available  In  the  parallel  vocational 
rehabilitation  program  In  section  3  of  the 
VocatloDal  Rehabilitation  Act.  and  Is  close 
to  the  75  percent  Federal  share  available  (or 
comparable  social  services  in  the  weKare  pro- 
gram, which  is  also  administered  by  the  So- 
cial and  Rehabilitation  Service  in  HEW.  The 
80  percent  Federal  share  Is  also  comparable 
to  the  range  o(  SO  percent  to  83  percent  au- 
thorized in  the  medicaid  program,  and  the 
75  percent  to  90  percent  authorized  (or  the 
development  o(  chUdren's  mental  health 
services  in  the  recently  enacted  community 
mental  health  amendments.  Public  Law 
oi-an. 

In  evaluating  the  Federal  share,  it  shotUd 
be  borne  In  mind  that  the  States  are  already 
Investing  large  amounts  o(  their  own  reve- 
nues In  services  (or  the  retarded — at  least 
a  billion  dollars  a  year.  The  committee  blU 
requires  the  States  to  maintain  these  ex- 
penditures at  their  current  level  in  order  to 
participate  in  the  Federal  program.  At  best, 
the  Federal  contribution  to  services  (or  the 
retarded  will  remain  small,  compared  to  pres- 
ent State  and  community  effort.  However,  the 
purpose  o(  the  conunlttee  bill  Is  to  give  that 
smaU  Federal  contribution  the  maximum 
leverage  and  visibility. 

CONSTST7CnOM    OF    CNIVKaSrrT-AmLlSTXB 


Part  B  of  the  1963  act  spoke  to  th«  naed  to 
provide  an  environment  (or  the  InterdlaclpU- 
nary  training  o(  personnel  to  expand  the 
resources  (or  service  to  the  retarded  and  per- 
sons with  related  neurological  disorders.  It 
also  spoke  to  the  need  to  bring  students, 
trainees,  and  (eUows  Into  direct  contact  with 
the  disabled  In  the  sort  of  exemplary  setting 
that  can  be  established  in  a  university  at- 
mosphere. Such  centers  can  have  an  impor- 
tant Impact  on  programs  tot  the  retarded 
In  the  surrounding  communities. 

Part  B's  authorization  o(  project  grants  for 
the  construction  of  service  facilities  affiliated 
with  teaching  Institutions  was  extended  in 
1947,  but  the  extension  came  so  late  In  the 
fiscal  year  that  it  brought  about  an  unfor- 
tunate lapse  in  funding.  At  the  present  time, 
some  18  projects  have  been  funded  under 
part  B,  and  many  more  are  awaiting  funds: 

One  additional  project  has  been  approved 
but  remains  unfunded.  The  coounlttee  Is 
Informed  that  If  funds  are  not  soon  forth- 
coming, the  medical  school  Involved  will  have 
to  redesign  Its  proposed  new  children's  hos> 
pital  and  substantially  curtaU  the  space  that 
was  to  have  housed  the  program  for  the  re- 
tarded and  handicapped. 

Eight  projects  are  In  the  final  stages  of 
application  under  part  B,  and  most  of  these 
would  have  been  In  line  for  funding  a  years 
ago  \t  the  appropriations  had  not  been  Inter- 
rupted. Several  of  the  universities  Involved 
are  already  enrolling  students,  and  are  at  a 
disadvantage  In  not  obtaining  their  faculties. 

Another  28  projects  are  In  an  Intermediate 
stage  of  develc^ment. 


Twenty  other  universities  have  expressed 
an  interest  In  the  program  when  funds  be- 
come available. 

Of  the  18  university-affiliated  centers  that 
have  already  been  funded,  only  six  have  had 
sufficient  time  to  complete  construction,  and 
all  of  the  projects  are  stilt  being  phased  In. 
Under  the  circumstances.  It  is  not  yet  pos- 
sible to  evaluate  their  full  efTectiveness. 
Moreover,  several  of  the  centers  have  been 
severely  crippled  by  the  cutbacks  In  antici- 
pated training  funds  available  to  the  uni- 
versities from  maternal  and  child  health 
services,  the  Office  o(  Education,  and  other 
Federal  sources.  The  demand  (or  the  training 
these  centers  can  provide  is  great,  and  the 
waiting  lists  (or  services  are  already  far  too 
long. 

Three  years  o(  Federal  budget  stringency 
have  come  at  a  particularly  critical  time  (or 
these  university  centers.  Nevertheless,  the 
committee  was  Impressed  with  the  Imagi- 
nation, enthusiasm,  and  perseverance  dem- 
onstrated by  the  directors  o(  these  pioneering 
projects,  five  o(  whom  appeared  be(ore  the 
committee.  It  was  also  clear  that  pro(esslonal 
students  and  technical  trainees  are  respond- 
ing enthusiastically  to  the  challenges  posed 
In  these  centers. 

During  the  hearings  on  8.  38M,  several 
multiply  handicapped  children  who  had 
greatly  benefited  (rom  the  unlverslty-affiU- 
ated  facility  at  Johns  Hopkins  University  In 
Baltimore  appeared  before  the  committee 
with  their  parents.  The  conunlttee  was  able 
to  compare  their  prior  condition,  as  re- 
corded on  film,  with  their  present  function- 
ing. None  of  these  chUdren  Is  expected  to  re- 
cover completely  from  his  disability,  but  each 
Is  now  living  a  happier,  more  nearly  Inde- 
pendent life  than  could  possibly  have  been 
foreseen  a  few  years  ago.  The  appreciation 
of  their  parents  for  the  help  they  received 
In  the  face  of  great  and  continuing  tragedy 
brought  vividly  before  the  committee  the  di- 
rect human  values  at  stake  In  this  legisla- 
tion. 

The  committee  believes  It  is  urgent  that 
the  existing  university-affiliated  facilities  be 
brought  to  their  point  of  maximum  produc- 
tivity, especially  In  terms  of  manpower  de- 
livered to  the  field.  It  Is  also  urgent  for  areas 
of  the  country  not  now  within  reach  of  such 
centers  to  be  given  priority,  once  the  exist- 
ing appUcatlons  In  an  advanced  state  of 
preparation  have  been  funded.  Today,  there 
are  orUy  three  university-affiliated  centers  In 
the  entire  area  between  the  Mississippi  River 
and  the  west  coast.  Accordingly,  the  conunlt- 
tee bUl  would  extend  the  authorization  for 
construction  of  university-affiliated  facilities 
under  part  B  at  the  rate  of  $30  mUllon  a  year 
through  1973. 

The  great  hardship  suffered  by  tlXMe  balf- 
docen  or  so  universities,  which  In  good  faith 
progranted  construction  starts  for  1969-71. 
deserves  prompt  assistance  to  bring  their 
plans  to  fruition.  In  order  to  restore  the  con- 
fidence of  prospective  q>onsors  in  a  good  pro- 
gram that  has  been  unusually  plagued  by 
uncertainty,  the  committee  recommends  that 
•30  million  for  such  construction  should  be 
Included  in  the  1971  HEW  appropriations  bill, 
even  though  the  actual  funds  might  not  In 
fact  be  obligated  untU  early  In  fiscal  year 
1973. 

DKifomnuTioM    AMS    TKAzmMO    OBAim    roa 
uKiTxasiTT-Avni.XA'm  FAcnjncs 

The  committee  also  finds  that  there  U  a 
need  to  assure  Federal  participation  In  the 
basic  operational  costs  of  the  university-af- 
filiated faciUtlee.  Such  support  should  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  same  agency  making  the 
construction  grants  for  the  facilities  and 
should  peimlt  more  effective  use  of  funds 
from  other  appropriate  sources,  both  Fed- 
eral and  non-Federal.  Consonant  with  general 
current  policy,  the  Federal  agencies  having 
service  reeponslbUltles  In  the  various  areas 
represented  In  the  center  should  continue  to 


take  some  part  in  funding  the  training  ac- 
tivities there,  as  they  do  In  other  segments 
of  the  universities. 

However,  the  costs  of  direct  services  to 
clients  should,  where  practical,  be  derived 
from  the  same  sources  (Including  Federal) 
that  pay  (or  these  services  in  other  settings — 
(or  example,  (rom  State  and  local  boards 
o(  education,  from  health  Insurance  or  medi- 
caid, or  from  State  agencies  responsible  (or 
residential  care,  vocational  rehabilitation, 
crippled  ChUdren's  services,  or  social  serv- 
ices. 

Basic  Federal  operational  grants  should 
be  used  primarily  (or  administrative  and 
overhead  costs  not  attributable  solely  to  de- 
livery o(  service,  (or  dissemination  o(  ln(or- 
matlon,  (or  technical  assistance  to  service 
agencies,  for  evalulatlon.  and  for  startup 
costs  on  new  ventures  In  keeping  with 
the  centers'  mission  to  lead  the  field.  Basic 
operating  giants  should  be  budgeted  firmly, 
and  shoulri  not  be  subject  to  subsequent  ad- 
justment on  account  of  Income  from  patient 
fees. 

The  committee  also  expects  that  the  basic 
Federal  support  funds  will  be  used  to  cover 
training  of  professional  and  other  categories 
of  workers  for  whom  Federal  support  Is  not 
otherwise  readily  available.  The  committee 
was  pleased  to  learn  in  the  hearings  that 
some  centers  are  already  Involving  attorneys, 
architects,  sociologists,  anthropologists,  city 
pLinners,  public  administrators  and  others 
in  their  composite  activity.  Part  of  the  basic 
Federal  support  under  the  committee  bill 
should  also  be  available  for  bringing  students 
In  these  subjects  into  the  orbit  of  the  centers. 

The  provisions  for  extending  the  construc- 
tion authority  and  adding  the  basic  oper- 
ating assistance  for  university-affiliated  fa- 
cilities are  contained  in  title  n  o(  the  com- 
mittee bin,  along  with  certain  clarifying 
amendments  designed  to  emphasize  the  In- 
terdisciplinary character  of  the  training  ef- 
fort. 

The  committee  intends  that  luUversltles 
receiving  support  under  the  bill  should  con- 
tribute to  the  effective  implementation  of 
their  respective  State  plans,  and  shoiUd  be 
responsive  to  State  and  regional  needs  for 
personnel. 

Because  of  the  potential  for  positive  In- 
teraction between  the  university-affiliated 
training  program  under  part  B  and  the  State 
planning  and  programs  under  part  C,  the 
committee  believes  that  efforts  should  be 
made  to  permit  eventual  establishment  of  at 
least  one  university-affiliated  faclUty  In  every 
State  with  a  receptive  major  university. 

The  committee  bill  Is  broad  enough  on  its 
face  to  authorize  support  for  the  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  unlverslty-aflUtated 
faculties  under  part  C  as  well  as  part  B. 
However,  because  of  the  present  maldis- 
tribution of  university-affiliated  facilities  and 
the  relatively  large  costs  involved  in  funding 
them,  the  committee  believes  that  such  fa- 
culties should  not  be  placed  In  the  position 
of  competing  for  limited  funds  with  service 
and  training  projects  under  part  C.  There- 
fore, the  committee  urges  adequate  funding 
for  university-affiliated  facilities  under  part 
B. 

SKCnON-BT-SKCTION  ANALYSIS 

Section  1. — States  the  short  title  of  the 
bUl — "The  Developmental  DIsabUltles  Serv- 
ices and  Facilities  Construction  Act  of  1970." 
Title  I. — Oranti  for  planning,  provision  of 

tervice*.  and  construction  and  operation  of 

facilities  for  persons  with  developmental 

disabiUties 

Section  101. — This  section  writes  a  com- 
pletely new  part  C  into  the  Mental  Retarda- 
tion Facilities  Construction  Act  of  1963. 
Under  the  old  part  C.  grants  were  available 
only  for  the  construction  of  facilities  for 
the  mentally  retarded.  Under  the  new  part 
C,  grants  will  be  available  not  only  for  con- 
struction, but  also  for  comprehensive  plan- 
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nlng  and  for  services.  Those  eligible  for  serv- 
ices Include  not  only  the  mentally  retarded 
but  also  children  and  adults  with  other  de- 
velopmental disabilities,  such  as  cerebral 
palsy,  epilepsy,  and  other  closely  related 
neurological  ht.ndl2aps. 

The  new  part  C  consists  of  11  sections, 
numbered  130-140.  Each  of  these  sections 
Is  described  In  the  following  paragraphs. 

Section  130 — Declaration  of  Purpose. — ^Thls 
section  states  that  the  purpose  of  the  new 
part  C  Is  to  authorize  grants  to  assist  the 
States  In  both  developing  and  Implementing 
a  comprehensive  and  continuing  plan  for 
providing  services  to  persons  with  develop- 
mental disabilities;  to  assist  public  or  non- 
profit private  agencies  in  the  construction 
of  faclUtles  and  the  provision  of  services;  and 
to  provide  (or  demonstrations,  technical  as- 
sistance, local  planning,  specialized  pro(es- 
slonal  training,  and  related  purposes.  The 
purposes  are  Intended  to  be  comprehensive 
They  are  the  same  for  both  the  formula 
grant  authority  and  the  project  grant  au- 
thority established  by  section  133(a)  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  under  pairt  C. 

Section  131 — Authorization  of  appropria- 
tions.— ^Thls   section   authorizes   a  total   of 
$405  million  to  be  appropriated  for  a  3-year 
program  under  part  C.  The  authorizations 
for  the  respective  fiscal  years  are: 
1971 — $100  mUllon.       i 
1073 — $135  minion. 
1973— $170  mlUlon.       ' 
Section      132 — State      allotments. — Para- 
graph (1)  of  subsection  (a)  aUocates  funds 
among  the  States  according  to  (A)   popula- 
tion, (B)  the  need  for  facilities  and  services 
for  the   developmentaUy  disabled,  and   (C) 
the  financial  need,  of  the  respective  States. 
At  the  present  time,  the  State  allotments 
under  part  C  are  computed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  HEW  as  follows:  Two-thirds  of  the 
total  appropriation  Is  aUoted  on  the  basis  of 
State  populaUon,  weighted  by  State  financial 
need  as  measured  by  State  per  capita  Income; 
and  one-third  is  allotted  on  the  basis  of  need 
for  facilities  for  the  mentally  retarded,  as 
measured  by  State  population  under  age  31. 
Paragraph  ( 1 )  also  continues  the  provision 
In  current  law  that  no  allotment  to  a  State 
may  be  less  than  $100,000  In  any  fiscal  year. 
However,    the   committee    bill   requires    the 
mlnlmunt  State  allotment  to  be  Increased  If 
the  level  of  appropriations  In  future  years 
rises  above  the  level  of  authorization  for  fis- 
cal year  1971.  The  percentage  Increase  In  the 
minimum  allotment  would  be  the  same  as 
the    percent    by    which    che    appropriations 
In  that  year  exceeded  the  fiscal  year  1971 
authorization.  For  example  if  the  fiscal  year 
1971  authorization  Is  $100  mlUlon  and  the 
fiscal  year  1973  appropriation  Is  $117  mlUlon, 
the    minimum    State    allotment    would    be 
raised  (rom  $100,000  to  $117,000  for  fiscal  year 
1973.  The  provision  would  have  no  effect  on 
the  minimum  State  allotment  for  fiscal  year 
1071. 

Pmragrapb  (3)  of  subsection  (a)  authorizes 
the  Secretary  to  adjust  the  "need"  factor  In 
section  133(a)  (1)  (B)  In  the  future  to  reflect 
the  extent  to  which  a  State  provides  faculties 
and  services  for  categories  of  developmental 
dlsabUltles  other  than  mental  retardation. 

The  formula  for  State  allotments  in  the 
committee  blU  Is  essentlaUy  the  same  as  In 
part  C  under  the  present  law,  except  that 
paragraph  (3)  Is  added  to  permit  a  State 
which  provides  facilities  and  services  for 
disabUltles  other  than  mental  retardation  to 
enjoy  a  proportionate  Increase  In  Its  aUot- 
ment.  This  provision  Is  included  to  avoid 
penalizing  the  retarded  In  SUtes  wlUlng  to 
broaden  the  coverage  of  their  pirograms. 

Paragraph  (3)  provides  that  construction 
funds  allocated  to  a  State  during  a  fiscal  year 
are  to  remain  avaUable  to  the  State  in  the 
following  fiscal  year.  If  a  State's  plan  calls 
for  the  construction  of  a  faclUty  whose  Fed- 
eral share  wlU  exceed  the  State's  maximum 


allotment  for  the  fiscal  year,  the  funds  may 
remain  avaUable  for  two  additional  years. 

The  provision  making  construction  funds 
available  to  a  State  for  1  year  foUowlng  the 
year  for  which  they  are  appropriated  Is  sim- 
ilar to  provisions  In  the  HlU-Burton  Act  and 
In  the  present  part  C  of  PubUc  Law  88-164. 
It  Is  necessitated  by  the  time  needed  to 
process  construction  applications,  especially 
In  view  of  current  delays  In  the  enactment 
of  appropriations  bUls.  The  provision  pei- 
mlttlng  additional  carryover  of  such  aUot- 
ments  In  exceptional  circumstances  Is  In- 
cluded In  response  to  the  experience  with 
States  and  territories  having  low  annual 
allotments.  For  example,  a  State  could  pool 
its  allotments  for  3  years  In  order  to  obtain 
funds  to  construct  a  single  facility. 

Under  subsection  (b),  a  State  may  appor- 
tion Its  allotments  for  services  (but  not  for 
construction)  among  more  than  one  State 
agency.  In  accord  with  the  responsibilities 
assigned  to  each  agency  In  carrying  out  the 
State  plan.  The  purpose  of  this  provision  is 
also  reflected  In  section  134(a)(1)(B). 

The  authority  for  a  State  to  apportion  Its 
allotment  among  several  State  agencies  re- 
flects the  fact  that  the  provision  of  compre- 
hensive services  for  mental  retardation  and 
other  developmental  dls&billties  calls  for  a 
combined  effort  by  several  State  agencies, 
representing  areas  such  as  health,  welfare, 
education,  and  rehablUtatlon.  The  States 
vary  widely  In  the  way  they  assign  responsi- 
bility for  the  disabled  among  State  agencies, 
and  they  should  be  permitted  to  adjust  the 
use  of  Federal  funds  to  carry  out  the  purpose 
of  the  bUl  m  the  most  efficient  manner.  For 
example: 

In  one  State,  the  department  of  health 
provides  a  range  of  community  services  for 
the  retarded,  whUe  the  department  of 
mental  hygiene  bandies  the  btUk  of  resi- 
dential care.  In  addition  some  community 
services  are  also  assigned  to  the  department 
of  social  welfare  In  the  State.  Under  the 
committee  bUl,  the  State  plan  could  specify 
a  reasonable  division  of  funds  between 
these  three  State  agencies.  In  turn,  each  of 
these  agencies  could  make  ftmds  available 
to  local  public  and  private  agencies. 

In  many  States,  the  depeu-tment  of  wel- 
fare provides  social  services  to  disabled  per- 
sons receiving  public  assistance.  SlmUar 
services  are  needed  by — but  are  often  not 
available  to — ^many  mentally  retarded  per- 
sons and  other  disabled  persons  who  are 
not  on  welfare.  The  most  efficient  method 
of  supplying  such  services  could  be  for  the 
State  to  assign  some  of  Its  allotted  funds 
under  the  committee  bill  to  the  State  wel- 
fare department,  on  condition  that  the  de- 
partment extend  Its  social  services  to  addi- 
tional persons  vTlth  developmental  dls- 
abUltles. 

However,  no  State  would  be  compeUed  to 
follow  a  pattern  of  multiple  agency  allot- 
ment If  Its  plan  calls  for  a  single  agency 
structure  to  accomplish  the  purpose  of  the 
bUl. 

In  order  to  make  further  function^  con- 
soUdatlon  possible,  subsection  (b)  alfo  spe- 
clficaUy  authorizes  funds  to  be  combined 
with  other  State  or  Federal  funds,  so  long 
as  the  benefits  to  the  disabled  are  propor- 
tional and  expUcltly  protected. 

Subsection  (c)  authorizes  States  to  pool 
their  allotments  to  carry  out  cooperative 
Interstate  efforts.  At  the  present  time,  for 
example,  a  pilot  trlstate  consortium  is  al- 
ready underway  In  Kentucky,  Ohio,  and  In- 
diana as  a  result  of  a  pUnnlng  grant  ^>- 
proved  by  the  Division  of  Mental  Retarda- 
tion In  1966. 

Subsection  (d)  provides  a  formula  by 
which  funds  not  used  by  one  State  may  be 
allotted  to  other  States.  The  present  reallot- 
ment  formula  under  PubUc  Law  88-164 
has  proved  to  be  cumbersome  and  artificial. 


The  provision  In  the  committee  bin  is  pat- 
terned after  section  314(a)(3)(B)  of  the 
Partnership  for  Health  Act. 

Subsection  (e)  establishes  a  project  grant 
program  to  be  administered  by  the  Secretary. 
Under  this  program,  the  Secretary  is  author- 
ized to  reserve  up  to  20  percent  of  the  total 
annual  appropriation  for  part  C  to  make 
grants  for  projects  of  special  national  slg- 
nlllcance.  Including  those  directed  to  the 
needs  of  the  disadvantaged  with  developmen- 
tal disabilities.  The  Federal  share  of  such 
projects,  Including  construction  projects, 
may  be  up  to  90  percent  of  their  cost.  Al- 
though no  specific  requirement  Is  written 
Into  the  bill,  the  committee  Intends  that 
project  grants  under  this  subsection  shall  be 
consistent  with  the  State  plan  required  by 
the  act. 

Section  133.  National  Advisory  CouiuHl  on 
Services  and  Facilities  for  the  Developmen- 
taUy Disabled. — This  section  establishes  a 
National  Advisory  Council  on  Services  and 
Faculties  for  the  DevelopmentaUy  Disabled. 
The  Council  will  consist  of  20  members,  to 
be  appointed  by  the  Secretary.  The  members 
may  not  be  otherwise  In  the  regular  fuU- 
tlme  employ  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Members  of  the  Council  are  to  be  chosen 
from  leaders  In  the  fields  of  service  to  the 
mentally  retarded  and  other  developmentaUy 
disabled  persons,  including  leaders  (1)  In 
State  or  local  governments,  (3)  In  Institu- 
tions of  higher  education,  and  (3)  In  organi- 
zations representing  consumers  of  these 
services.  At  least  six  members  of  the  Council 
must  represent  State  or  local  pubUc  or  non- 
profit private  agencies,  and  at  least  six  must 
represent  consumers. 

The  CouncU  wlU  advise  the  Secretary  on 
regulations  and  study  and  evaluate  IJie  ef- 
fectiveness of  programs  under  title  I  of  the 
1963  act.  The  Council  may  receive  technical 
assistance,  and  the  Secretary  Is  required  to 
make  available  such  assistance  and  data  as 
may  be  required  for  the  Council  to  carry  out 
Its  functions. 

The  committee  Intends  the  Council  to 
assess  the  effectiveness  of  the  act  In  accom- 
pUshlng  its  objectives.  The  CouncU  wUl  re- 
place the  various  ad  hoc  advisory  groups  now 
used  to  advise  the  Division  of  Mental  Retar- 
dation In  HEW.  It  should  also  take  over  the 
advisory  functions  with  respect  to  the  con- 
struction of  facilities  for  the  retarded.  These 
functions  are  currently  assigned  to  the  Fed- 
eral Hospital  Council,  a  body  primarily  con- 
cerned with  administering  the  HUl-Burton 
Act  and  only  secondarily  related  to  the  pur- 
poses of  Public  Law  88-164. 

The  provisions  establishing  the  National 
Advisory  CounclL  are  comparable  to  those  for 
similar  bodies  created  for  other  HEW  pro- 
grams. The  bill  reqtilres  representation  of 
the  groups  most  directly  affected  by  the  act 
and  by  the  actions  of  the  Secretary,  especially 
State  and  local  agencies  and  consumers. 
These  groups  are  not  appropriately  repre- 
sented at  present. 

The  number  of  20  members  for  the  Council 
was  chosen  to  permit  an  appropriate  diversity 
of  membership  among  lay  and  professional 
personnel,  public  and  private  agencies,  State 
and  local  agencies,  and  representatives  of  the 
various  categories  of  developmental 
dlsablUUes. 

The  Council  Is  not  Intended  to  duplicate 
the  functions  of  the  President's  Committee 
on  Mental  Retardation,  which  has  both  a 
nationwide  and  a  govemmentwlde  mission. 
Nor  WlU  It  dupUcate  the  functions  of  the 
Secretary's  Committee  on  MenUl  Retarda- 
tion, whose  duties  Involve  Intradepartmental 
Interagency  coordination  and  the  dissemina- 
tion of  Information.  Neither  of  these  com- 
mittees Is  associated  with  an  operating 
program. 

Section  134.  State  plans. — ^Thls  section  pro- 
vides that,  in  order  to  receive  Its  allocation 
under  part  C,  a  State  must  submit  to  the 
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S«ct«tai7  ft  SUto  pUn  thftt  mMU  ft  number 
of  requlremenU. 

Under  pftTftgrmpb  (1)  of  subsection  (b)  the 
Stftte  plftn  must  designate  (A)  s  State  plan- 
ning and  adTlaory  council;  (B)  a  State  agency 
or  agencies  to  administer  the  plan:  and  (C) 
a  single  State  agency  to  administer  granu 
for  construction.  The  plan  may  designate 
either  an  existing  council  or  agency,  or  a 
council  or  agency  newly  established  for  the 
purpose.  Paragraph  (10)  requires  the  desig- 
nated agencies  to  keep  appropriate  records 
and  make  periodic  reports  to  the  Secretary. 
Subparagraph  (B)  pennlts  separate  agencies 
to  administer  separate  portions  of  the  State 
plan. 

Under  paragraph  (2) .  the  SUtc  plan  must 
describe  the  scope  of  activities  under  other 
State-pyderal  programs  requiring  State  plans, 
such  as  vocational  rehabilitation,  maternal 
and  child  health,  education  of  the  bandl- 
cmpped.  medicaid,  title  XVI  (welfare)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  and  the  partnership  for 
health.  The  plan  must  also  show  how  the 
present  act  will  supplement  these  other  Fed- 
eral programs  and  Oil  In  the  gaps  which  exist 
between  them,  so  far  as  they  affect  the 
developmen tally  disabled. 

Paragraphs  (3)  and  (4)  require  the  State 
plan  to  set  forth  effective  procedures  for 
the  expenditure  of  funds  under  the  plan,  to 
contain  assurances  that  the  funds  will  be 
used  to  strengthen  services  for  persons  with 
developmental  disabilities  on  a  statewide 
basis.  It  must  also  assure  that  part  of  the 
funds  will  be  made  available  to  other  public 
or  nonprofit  private  agencies,  and  that  Fed- 
eral funds  win  be  used  to  supplement,  rather 
than  supplant.  non-Federal  funds  that  would 
otherwise  be  available.  Paragraph  (4)  si>eclf- 
Ically  requires  that  the  State  itself  must  bear 
a  reasonable  share  of  the  non-Federal  cost 
of  implenientlng  the  plan. 

Paragraph  (5)  requires  that  a  Stat*  plan 
must  provide  services  eind  facilities  for  the 
mentally  retarted,  and  may  provide  services 
and  facilities  to  persons  with  other  types  of 
developmental  disabilities. 

The  committee  Intends  that,  at  least  at 
the  beginning,  the  State  plan  will  be  an  up- 
dated version  of  the  comprehensive  mental 
retardation  plan  developed  by  the  State  with 
Fsderal  aid  during  the  period  1965-67.  To 
the  extent  a  State  chooses  to  cover  other  de- 
velopmental disabilities  In  Its  plan.  It  wlU 
modify  Its  plan  accordingly.  Because  of  the 
short  time  schedule,  the  committee  antic- 
ipates that  plans  submitted  as  the  basis  for 
grants  for  fiscal  year  1971  will  be  substan- 
tially those  now  operative  for  mental  retardft- 
tlon  alone,  rather  than  for  other  forms  of 
develf^unental  disabilities. 

Paragraphs  (8)  and  (7)  provide  for  the 
maintenance  of  standards  with  respect  to 
the  aoope,  quality  and  administration  of  fa- 
cilities and  services  under  the  State  plan. 

Pftracraphs  (8)  and  (9)  require  the  State 
plan  to  assure  that  the  State  planning  and 
■dvlaory  council  Is  adequately  staffed.  The 
council  mtist  Include  among  lu  members 
repreaentaUves  of  each  of  the  principal  Stata 
agencies,  as  well  as  representatives  of  local 
agencies  and  other  groups  concerned  with 
services  for  the  disabled.  At  least  one-third  of 
the  membership  of  the  State  ootincU  mtiat 
consist  of  representatives  of  consumers  of 
such  services.  The  council  must  review  the 
State  plan   anntxally. 

It  Is  expected  that  in  defining  adequate 
staffing  In  reguUtlons  the  Secretary  wlU  take 
account  of  the  differing  needs  of  the  States, 
depending  on  their  population  and  slxe.  The 
requirement  should  not  Impose  a  diapropcr- 
tlonata  burden  on  any  Stata.  but  it  should 
assure  that  the  citizen  body — the  Stata  plan- 
ning and  adTlaory  council — la  truly  effsctlTS 
In  Influencing  Stata  policy.  The  committee 
feels  that  it  la  nwrasssry  to  assure  that  the 
Stata  planning  and  advisory  councils  are 
provided  adequate  clerical  and  technical  stftfl 
■■slitsnre.  Howevw,   the  oommlttee  rMog- 


nlzes  that,  particularly  In  smaller  States, 
such  assistance  may  be  provided  by  part-time 
or  contracted  personnel. 

Under  paragraph  (11) ,  the  Stata  plan  must 
provide  that  special  financial  nad  technical 
assistance  will  be  made  available  to  provide 
services  and  facilities  for  persons  with  devel- 
opmental disabilities  In  poverty  areas.  The 
correlation  between  mental  retardation  and 
poverty  is  highest  in  cases  Involving  persons 
who  are  mildly  retarded  or  moderataly  re- 
tarded. These  persons  need  the  help  of  spe- 
cial programs  in  their  schools  and  community 
health  centers. 

There  is  also  a  correlation  l>etween  poverty 
and  certain  forms  of  severe  retardation.  These 
persons  need  a  wide  range  of  services.  In- 
cluding the  sort  of  services  best  provided  In 
specialized  facilities.  In  addition,  there  Is  a 
strong  responsibility  to  Insure  equal  access 
for  persons  in  poverty  areas  to  high  quality 
care  and  training. 

The  committee  therefore  believes  that  a 
special  Federal  and  State  effort  is  needed  to 
bring  adequate  facilities  and  services  for  the 
retarded  Into  areas  of  urban  or  rural  pov- 
erty. The  requirement  of  paragraph  (11), 
together  with  the  recently  enacted  higher 
Federal  share — up  to  90  percent — of  the  cost 
of  constructing  such  facilities  in  urban  or 
rural  poverty  areas,  offers  a  major  new  In- 
centive to  alleviate  the  existing  inequity. 

Paragraph  (12)  requires  the  State  plan  to 
describe  the  methods  that  will  be  used  to 
assess  the  effectiveness  of  State  programs 
for  the  developmentally  disabled. 

Paragraphs  (13).  (14).  (IS),  and  (IS)  es- 
tablish special  planning  requirements  for 
construction  projecta.  They  continue  the 
requirement  that  the  State  must  survey  lU 
existing  facilities  and  prepare  a  comprehen- 
sive program  for  the  construction  of  facili- 
ties, including  a  determination  of  the  pri- 
ority for  proposed  projecta. 

Latitude  is  given  to  each  State  to  appor- 
tion Ita  allotment  under  part  C  between 
construction  and  services  according  to  Ita 
own  priorities.  Thus.  It  might  be  reasonable 
for  a  smaller  State  to  devote  the  major  share 
of  ita  allotment  to  the  construction  of  a 
single  facility.  However,  the  Secretary  Is 
authorized  to  limit  the  proportion  of  any 
State's  allotment  that  may  be  used  for 
construction. 

Paragraph  (17)  requires  the  State  plan  to 
contain  appropriate  accounting  procedures 
to  assure  the  proper  disbursement  of  funds 
under  the  act.  Paragraph  (18)  authorizes 
the  proper  disbursement  of  funds  under  the 
act.  Paragraph  (18)  authorizes  the  Secretary 
to  establish  such  additional  planning  re- 
qulrementa  as  he  finds  necessary.  These 
paragraphs  continue  provisions  of  existing 
law. 

In  sum.  the  numerous  Stata  plan  requlre- 
menta  are  designed  to  assure  that  funds 
under  the  act  are  directed  toward  aooom- 
pllshment  of  its  purpose,  which  Is  to  extend 
and  Improve  programs  for  the  developmen- 
tally disabled.  The  requlrementa  give  the 
States  considerable  discretion  in  pursuing 
this  goal,  within  general  guidelines  for  ac- 
countability. The  requirement  of  a  single 
comprehensive  State  plan  for  services  and 
construction  will  avoid  the  anomaly  in  the 
present  act,  which  encourages  dual  plana 
that  are  not  necessarily  fully  coordinated. 
The  committee  emphasizes  that  the  act  is 
not  Intended  to  duplicate  or  supplant  any 
existing  continuing  Federal  program  which 
significantly  beneflta  the  target  group. 

SecttOH  135.  Approval  of  projecU  /cr  «m- 
ttruction. — The  section  specifies  that  for 
each  construction  project  to  be  carried  out 
under  the  State  plan,  an  application  must 
be  submitted  to  the  Secretary.  The  applica- 
tion must  Include  a  description  of  the  site 
and  the  plans  and  speciflcattona  for  the 
project,  and  a  reasonable  aastumnce  that 
adequate  financial  support  will  be  available, 
not  only  for  the  construction  of  the  fftdUtrf , 


but  also  for  Ita  maintenance  and  operation. 
The  application  must  also  meet  labor  stand- 
ards in  conformance  with  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act.  These  are  requlrementa  of  existing  law 
that  remain  essentially  unchanged  In  the 
committee  bill. 

The  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  construc- 
Uon  projecta  will  be  the  same  as  for  mental 
health  centers.  The  provisions  establishing 
the  Federal  share  for  such  projecta  are  con- 
tained In  title  rv  of  Public  Law  88-164.  as 
amended  recently  by  Public  Law  91-211,  the 
"Community  Mental  Health  Centers  Amend- 
menta  of  1970."  In  general,  these  provisions 
WlU  apply  equally  to  the  construction  of 
facilities  for  the  mentally  111  and  facilities 
for  the  developmentally  disabled,  and  are  not 
affected  by  the  comnUttee  bill.  Thus,  the 
Federal  share  for  the  cost  of  constructing 
such  facilities  will  be  up  to  66^  percent  or 
the  so-called  Federal  percentage,  whichever 
Is  lower,  except  that  the  Federal  share  for 
construction  proJecU  In  poverty  areas  may  be 
up  to  90  percent. 

Section  lit.  Withholding  of  payments  for 
construction. — This  section  permlta  the  Sec- 
retary to  withhold  paymenta  to  a  State 
agency  for  construction  projecta  If  there  Is 
Inadequate  compliance  with  regulations,  or 
If  any  assurances  required  to  be  given  under 
section  134  or  135  are  not  being  carried  out 
Paymenta  for  construction  projecta  may  be 
withheld.  In  whole  or  in  part,  until  the  fail- 
ure to  comply  is  removed. 

The  provisions  of  sections  136  and  136  for 
administering  funds  for  construction  projecta 
are  essentially  the  same  as  for  construction 
projecta  under  part  C  of  the  present  law, 
and  for  the  construction  of  facilities  in  other 
areas,  such  as  health,  mental  health,  and 
vocational  rehabilitation. 

Section  137.  Payments  to  the  States  for 
planning,  administration,  and  services. — This 
section  seta  forth  the  procedures  and  basis 
for  payment  to  the  States  of  the  State  allot- 
ment for  expenditiiree  other  than  construc- 
tion. This  section  also  provides  an  80  percent 
federftl  ahare  for  such  expenditures  incurred 
by  the  State  during  each  year  under  Ita 
State  plan.  As  determined  by  regulations, 
and  subject  to  section  134(a)  (4)  (B) ,  which 
requires  reasonable  financial  participation  at 
the  State  level,  the  non-Federal  share  m«y 
consist  of  State  funds,  local  funds,  or  ex- 
penditures by  nonprofit  private  groups.  As 
already  noted,  the  provision  for  a  Federal 
share  of  80  percent  for  services  is  comparable 
to  the  Federal  share  In  the  most  nearly 
equivalent  State-Federal  programs. 

Today,  the  States  are  already  spending  be- 
tween $800  million  and  $1  billion  annually 
on  residential  care  services  and  specialized 
day  care  services  for  the  retarded  and  mul- 
tiply handicapped,  exclusive  of  public  school 
and  welfftre  aerrlces.  There  is  very  modest 
Federal  support  for  these  services  through 
project  granta  for  day  care  and  residential 
care,  but  there  Is  no  Federal  participation  on 
a  formula  grant  basis  for  developing  such 
services. 

Continuation  of  the  present  basic  expendi- 
tures by  the  Stata  at  this  current  level  is 
required  by  the  maintenance  of  effort  pro- 
vision In  Section  134(b)(4)(C)  of  the  com- 
mittee bill.  Therefore,  even  the  proposed  80 
percent  Federal  share  for  services  will  repre- 
sent out  a  very  small  proportion  of  the 
overall  Stata  effort  with  respect  to  the  large 
range  of  services  not  now  significantly  bene- 
fiting from  Federftl  ftld. 

Section  138.  Withholding  of  payments  for 
planning,  administration,  and  services. — This 
section  incorpoTfttes  provisions  for  withhold- 
ing of  psymenta  for  planning,  adminlstrft- 
tion,  ftnd  services  if  there  is  substantlftl 
failure  to  comply  with  the  ftct  or  with  regu- 
laUons  under  it.  In  general,  the  section 
parallels  section  136.  which  provides  for  the 
withholding  of  paymenta  for  construction, 
and  oontftins  standard  sanctions  for  non- 
compliance. 
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Section  139.  Regulations. — This  section  re- 
quires the  Secretary,  after  consultation  with 
the  National  Advisory  Council  (established 
by  section  133)  to  Issue  general  regulations 
applicable  to  all  the  States  no  later  than 
July  1.  1970.  The  regulations  shall  cover  the 
kinds  of  services  and  categories  of  persons 
which  may  be  Included;  standards  as  to  the 
scope  and  quality  of  services;  the  general 
manner  in  which  a  State  shall  determine 
priorities  for  services  and  facilities,  with 
special  consideration  for  poverty  areas;  gen- 
eral standards  of  construction  and  equip- 
ment for  faclllUes;  and  other  necessary  mat- 
ters. 

The  committee  does  not  intend  that  reg- 
ulations promulgated  under  subsection  (a) 
will  be  used  to  limit  the  definitions  of  "de- 
velc^Mnental  disability"  or  "services,"  except 
to  the  extent  required  to  avoid  duplicating 
authorizations  under  other  State  or  Federal 
programs,  or  to  Interpret  definitions  and  plan 
requirements,  such  as  the  phrase  "substan- 
tial handicap"  in  the  definition  of  "develop- 
mental disability." 

Section  140.  Nonduplication. — This  sec- 
tion, the  final  section  of  the  new  part  C  pro- 
posed by  the  committee  bill,  prohiblta 
counting  as  State  or  local  matching  funds 
any  portion  of  the  coste  of  services  or  con- 
struction financed  by  Federal  funds  under 
any  other  law,  or  the  amount  of  non-Federal 
funds  required  for  matching  such  other  Fed- 
eral funds  This  Is  a  standard  provUlon  in 
Federal  grant  legislation. 

Section  102.  Definitions. — This  section  of 
the  committee  bill  deals  with  deflulUons.  Ita 
principal  provisions  amend  section  401  of  the 
Mental  Retardation  Facilities  and  Commun- 
ity Mental  Health  Centers  Construction  Act 
of  1963  by: 

Defining  "facility  for  persons  with  devel- 
opmental disabilities"  as  a  facility  designed 
primarily  for  the  delivery  of  one  or  more 
services  to  persons  affected  by  one  or  more 
developmental  disabilities. 

Defining  "developmental  disability"  as 
mental  retardation,  cerebral  palsy,  epilepsy, 
or  other  neurological  handicapping  condi- 
tion of  an  individual  which  originates  before 
the  age  of  18,  which  continues  indefinitely 
Into  adult  life,  and  which  constitutes  a  sub- 
stantial handicap;  and 

Defining  "services  for  persons  with  develop- 
mental disabilities"  to  include  diagnosis, 
evaluation,  treatment,  personal  care,  day 
care,  domiciliary  care,  special  living  arrange- 
menta,  training,  education,  sheltered  em- 
ployment, recreation,  counseling  of  the  Indi- 
vidual and  his  family,  protective  and  other 
social  and  soclo-legal  services,  information 
and  referral  services,  follow-on  services,  and 
transportation  of  cllenta. 

The  new  section  401  (m)  modifies  the  def- 
inition of  "services"  to  Include  a  number 
of  services  which  are  not  now  specifically 
covered  under  Public  Law  8a-164,  such  as 
specialized  living  arrangementa.  recreation, 
counseling  of  the  individual  and  his  family, 
protective  and  other  social  and  soclo-legal 
services,  information  and  referral  services, 
follow-on  services,  and  transportation.  Re- 
cent experience  has  shown  that  a  number 
of  such  services  are  underrepresented  In 
State  planning  for  facilities  for  the  retarded, 
due  In  part  to  the  lack  of  a  specific  statutory 
authorization.  All  such  services  are  types  of 
services  which  might  well  be  offered  by  gen- 
eral or  multipurpose  facilities,  or  which 
might  even  be  offered  outaide  any  facility. 
By  contrast,  the  present  "staffing"  granta 
under  part  D  of  the  act  are  available  only 
for  services  In  specialized  facilities  primarily 
designed  for  the  retarded. 

The  revised  definition  of  "facility"  In  sec- 
tion 401(b)  does  not  require  preference  to 
be  given  to  facilities  which  offer  comprehen- 
sive services  under  one  management.  Such 
preference  might  well  run  counter  to  opti- 
mum community  planning.  For  example, 
diagnostic    services    for    the    target    group 


might  be  provided  under  the  auspices  of  a 
community  hospital,  while  specialized  living 
arrangementa  would  be  better  placed  In  a 
residential  section  of  town  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  social  agency. 

Section  103.  Effective  date. — This  section 
seta  appropriations  for  fiscal  years  beginning 
after  June  30.  1970.  as  those  to  which  the 
bin  applies.  As  a  result,  funds  appropriated 
prior  to  that  date  under  part  C  of  the  exist- 
ing act  will  remain  available  for  obligation 
during  fiscal  year  1971,  in  accordance  with 
present  law.  The  effective  date  protecta  the 
carryover  of  funds  for  construction.  Also, 
funds  for  the  continuation  of  staffing  granta 
awarded  under  part  D  before  June  30,  1970, 
will  not  be  affected  by  the  committee  bill. 
Title  11 — Construction,  demonstration,  and 

training    grants    for    university-affiliated 

facilities  for  the  mentally  retarded 

Section  201.  Caption. — This  section  amends 
the  caption  of  part  B  of  the  Mental  Retarda- 
tion Facilities  Construction  Act  of  1963  to 
read:  "Construction,  Demonstration,  and 
Training  Oranta  for  Universlty-AflUlated  Fa- 
cilities for  the  Mentally  Retarded."  The  pres- 
ent law  applies  only  to  construction  of  clini- 
cal facilities. 

Section  202.  Construction  grants. — ^Thls 
section  amends  section  121(a)  of  part  B  of 
the  Mental  Retardation  Facilities  Construc- 
tion Act  by  striking  out  the  term  "clinical 
training"  and  Inserting  "Interdisciplinary 
training."  The  section  also  extends  the  au- 
thorization for  appropriations  for  construc- 
tion of  university-affiliated  facilities  at  Ita 
present  level  of  820  million  per  year  through 
1973.  The  term  "mentally  retarded"  is  de- 
fined, as  in  present  law,  to  Include  mental 
retardation  and  other  neurological  handi- 
capping conditions  related  to  mental  retarda- 
tion. 

Section  203.  Demonstration  and  training 
grants. — This  section  adds  a  new  section  122 
to  the  present  part  B.  The  new  section  au- 
thorizes granta  to  cover  costa  of  administer- 
ing and  c^>eratlng  demonstration  facilities 
and  Interdisciplinary  training  programs  for 
personnel  needed  to  render  specialized  serv- 
ices to  the  mentally  retarded.  Such  training 
programs  are  to  Include  both  established 
disciplines  and  new  kinds  of  training  to  meet 
critical  shortages  In  the  care  of  the  mentally 
retarded.  The  section  authorizes  appropria- 
tions of : 

87  million  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30, 1971; 

•11  million  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30. 1972;  and 

815  million  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30, 1973. 

The  committee  estimates  that  at  full  oper- 
ational capacity,  these  grants  should  average 
from  8300.000  to  (500.000  annually  per  center. 
The  committee  does  not  Intend  grants  under 
ptart  B  to  preclude  other  Federal  granta  to 
the  facilities  for  other  purposes. 

Section  204.  Applications  for  demonstrd' 
tion  or  training  grants. — This  section  speci- 
fies that  demonstration  and  training  granta 
under  section  122  may  be  given  only  to  col- 
leges or  universities  operating  a  facility  of 
the  type  described  in  section  121,  or  to  a 
public  or  nonprofit  private  agency  or  orga- 
nization operating  such  a  facility. 

The  committee  Intends  operating  funds 
to  be  made  available  to  universities  which 
have  organized  and  are  operating  eligible 
facllltler,  even  though  they  did  not  receive 
construction  grants  for  the  facilities.  Several 
such  centers  are  already  in  existence  &nd 
the  amounte  authorized  in  section  203  of  the 
committee  bill  are  conservative  to  carry  out 
the  Important  purposes  of  this  provision. 

Sections  205  and  206. — Conforming 
changes. 

Section  207.  Maintenarwe  of  effort. — ^Tbis 
section  adds  a  new  "maintenance  of  effort" 
provision  stipulating  that  granta  to  univer- 
sity-affiliated facilities  may  be  approved  only 
If  there  are  reasonable  assurances  thftt  the 


grants  will  not  result  in  any  decrease  in  the 
level  of  State,  local,  and  other  non-Federal 
funds  for  mental  retardation  services  and 
training  which  would  otherwise  be  available 
to  the  applicant.  Granta  under  this  part  are 
to  be  used  to  supplement  and  Increase  the 
level  of  such  funds. 


DRUGS  AND  THE  DRUG  CULTURE 

Jilr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  most  of 
us  who  are  deeply  concerned  about  the 
spreading  use  of  drugs  in  our  socie^ 
are  aware  that  education  is  of  vital  im- 
portance in  overcoming  this  drastic 
problem. 

One  organization  which  is  making  a 
useful  and  conscientious  attempt  to  in- 
form adults  and  youngsters  alike  of  the 
dangers  of  drug  abuse  is  the  Massachu- 
setts Council  of  Churches.  The  council 
is  at  present  giving  wide  circulation  to 
a  report  prepaied  by  the  Committee  on 
Drugs  and  Organized  Crime  of  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Diocese  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

In  the  belief  that  many  other  religious 
and  civil  organizations  might  benefit 
from  a  knowledge  of  their  approach  and 
their  findings,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  the  report  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  prmted  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Drugs  and  the  Dkuc  Cultuxe — A  Report  bt 
THE  COMMrrrEE  ON  Drugs  and  Organized 
Crime  of  the  Protestant  Kpiscopal  Dio- 
cese or  Massachusetts 
(The  Rev.  O.  Harris  Colllngwood.  chairman; 
David  L.  Brynum,  EUizabeth  H.  White,  The 
Rev.  W.  Gilbert  Dent,  The  Rev.  Canon 
Herbert  S.  Stevens,  consultant,  Boston. 
Mass.,  January  1970) 

introduction  :  rocusiNc  the  camera 
Scene  I:  My  daughter.  Let  me  tell  you 
about  my  daughter.  She  sees  flying  saucers 
and  monsters  and  all  sorte  of  these  things. 
And  now  she's  floating  around  in  that  San 
Francisco  somewhere  .  .  .  and  all  because  of 
these  pills.  "Hair." 

Scene  n:  Stamford,  Connecticut:  Today 
the  publisher  of  Reader's  Digest  was  stabbed 
by  his  sixteen-year-old  son.  He  had  Just  re- 
turned from  a  businessman's  luncheon  in 
which  he  delivered  what  was  termed  an 
"antl-hlpple"  speech.  Abbie  Hoffman,  Wood- 
stock Nation. 

The  picture  one  geta  of  the  drug  scene 
depends  largely  upon  the  lens  through  which 
one  looks.  Each  viewer,  of  course,  claims  to 
have  his  own  solid  base  of  "objectivity" — 
the  objectivity  of  the  Beacon  Hill  brahmin, 
the  policeman  on  the  beat,  the  "hippie"  on 
the  Boston  Common,  the  "junkie"  in  the 
ghetto.  The  list  could  go  on;  there  are  as 
many  "objective"  views  as  there  are  people 
to  hold  them.  And  It  has  become  painfully 
obvious  that  the  efforta  of  authors  and  com- 
mittees to  demonstrate  their  "objectivity" 
rarely  produces  more  than  a  list  of  their 
biases.  But  such  a  list  Is  useful,  for  it  at 
least  makes  it  possible  to  identify  the  plat- 
form from  which  they  made  their  observa- 
tions and  to  list  those  fftctors  which  may 
have  distorted  their  view.  "Iliis  introduction 
makes  no  pretensions  to  anything  more. 

At  the  outset,  it  should  be  noted  that 
everyone  on  the  committee  is  a  member 
of  what  in  the  jargon  of  the  day  would  be 
caUed  "straight"  society;  before  commencing 
this  study  they  had  Uttle  more  than  a  news- 
paper knowledge  of  Illicit  drugs.  This  Is  not 
to  say  that  the  members  of  the  committee 
were  necessarily  hostile  to  all  aspecte  of  the 
drug  culture,  but  It  Is  to  say  that  the  report 
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U  written  from  the  sUndpolnt  of  obaenrera 
and  not  p*rtlclp«nts  In  tliat  culture.  It  la 
rather  an  attempt  to  make  clear  to  tbose 
outalda  It  what  tbat  enigmatic  phenomenon 
Is  all  about.  As  numbers  of  the  hip  com- 
munity would  put  It,  then  this  report  la  by 
"straights"  and  for  "straights." 

Most  so-called  "reliable"  reports  on  drugs 
strain  to  provide  a  thoroughly  "balanced" 
view  throughout— a  sort  of  muddled  appli- 
cation of  a  misconceived  "via  media".  Each 
sentence  relentlessly  hammers  away  with  the 
theme  that  while  one  can  sympathize  with 
some  of  the  reasons  for  taking  drugs,  they 
are  nonetheless  dangeroiu.  and  besides.  It 
Is  going  too  far  to  "drop  out"  of  one's  social 
responsibilities.  As  a  value  Judgment  this 
may  be  defensible,  but  one  wonders  whether 
a  reader  who  has  been  repeatedly  hit  over  the 
bead  with  It  is  not  so  much  enlightened  as 
stunned.  The  questions  In  his  mind  are  re- 
duced to  the  single  one  of  wondering  why 
everyone  does  not  see  with  the  same  sweet 
reasoBableneas  as  the  report  he  has  just  read. 

To  come  to  any  understanding  of  why 
people  take  drugs  or  adopt  certain  life  styles. 
It  Is  occasloaally  necessary  to  suspend  Judg- 
ment and  to  attempt  to  look  at  the  Issue  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  partisan  on  the  other 
side.  Oranted.  one  can  never  do  this  com- 
pletely, but  If  one  cannot  do  It  at  all,  then 
any  semblance  of  genuine  understanding  Is 
Impossible  Po^  this  reason-,  several  sections 
of  this  report,  notably  the  one  dealing  with 
motivations  for  taking  the  psychedelic  drugs 
and  the  one  analyzing  the  deep  alienation 
of  young  people,  have  been  heavily  slanted 
toward  an  "antl-establlshment"  point  of 
view.  The  purpose  was  not  to  Justify  taking 
LSD  or  "dropping  out",  but  rather,  to  make 
comprehensible  to  the  reader  the  Intensity  of 
feeling  which  lies  behind  those  acts  and  the 
complexity  of  the  issues  which  they  raise. 
Once  that  is  grasped,  it  Is  then  possible  to 
see  that  to  focus  on  the  question  of  whether 
such  action  is  "justified"  is  to  be  concerned 
more  about  one's  own  guilt  than  with  the 
problem  of  how  society  can  deal  with  the 
alienation  of  Its  young  people. 

And  finally.  It  should  be  kept  In  mind 
that  there  Is  an  Important  limitation  which 
la  Inherent  in  any  report  on  Illicit  drugs, 
namely,  that  it  la  very  dllBcult  for  someone 
who  has  not  used  a  drug  to  gain  a  clear  un- 
derstanding of  what  the  experience  Is  really 
like  merely  front  a  verbal  description  of  it. 
ReganUaes  of  bow  many  people  one  talks  to 
who  have  taken  L£D.  for  example,  trying 
to  conceive  of  what  an  "acid  trip"  is  really 
like.  If  one  has  never  taken  the  drug.  Is  a  bit 
like  the  problem  of  a  man  who  has  been  blind 
since  birth  trying  to  understand  what  is 
meant  by  tb*  oolar  "blue".  This  does  not 
maaa  that  no  tinderstandlng  is  possible,  nor 
that  crvarjosM  should  try  to  take  the  full 
rang*  of  Ullett  drugs  in  order  to  find  out. 
But  It  doss  Msan  that  one  should  guard 
against  feallag  omniscient  about  the  subject 
just  because  ha  baa  digested  numerous  ac- 
counts of  what  othais  have  experienced. 


n.  paaumif/uiT  nfFoanAnoM :  a  i 
OBscsimDN  or  Ttn  majos  MTToa 

It  is  cooimon  for  drug  reports  to  begin 
with  short  descriptions  of  the  major  drugs, 
and  some  knowledge  of  this  sort  Is  clearly 
necessary  if  one  Is  to  have  any  understand- 
ing of  what  Xii»  drug  culture  Is  all  about. 
Still,  a  cartaln  risk  is  Involved,  for  when 
drugs  ar«  lifted  out  of  the  social  setting  in 
which  they  are  used  and  looked  at  In  clini- 
cal Isolation,  some  degree  of  distortion  is 
inevitable.  The  following  clinical  report  at 
what,  for  the  moment,  will  be  referred  to 
only  as  "Drug  X".  Is  cffered  as  an  example. 
The  report  Is  adapted  frcm  material  pre- 
pared by  Dr.  Hitfan  IfovUs.' 


Footnotes  at  and  ot  artlela. 


"Drug  X  has  effects  on  atanoat  every  major 
system  In  the  organism.  It  acts  on  the  cen- 
tral nervous  system  to  influence  the  balance 
between  the  production  and  loss  o(  body 
heat,  and  has  a  selective  depressant  effect 
by  mechanisms  not  yet  understood. 

"In  statlsUos  reporting  hospital  admis- 
sions classified  as  resulting  from  drug- 
Induced  disturbances.  Drug  X  is  often  the 
most  frequent  cause.  In  all  of  the  poison 
cases  reported  In  one  Florida  county  In 
1SM6,  for  example,  nearly  one-quarter  were 
from  Drug  X. 

"At  exceaslvely  high  dosage  levels  or  as  a 
result  of  individual  idiosyncrasy,  acute  poi- 
soning may  occur.  Headache,  dlaalnees,  ring- 
ing In  the  ears,  dUBculty  in  hearing,  dim- 
ness of  vision,  mental  confusion,  lassitude, 
drowsiness,  sweating,  thirst,  nausea,  vomit- 
ing, and  occasionally  diarrhea  may  occur.  As 
poisoning  progresses,  central  stimulation  is 
replaced  by  depreaaion.  stupor,  and  coma, 
followed  by  respiratory  collapse  and  convul- 
sions. Drug  X  poisoning  is  considered  an 
acute  medical  emergency  and  death  may 
result  even  when  all  reconunended  proce- 
dures are  followed." 

That,  dear  Reader,  Is  a  clinical  descrip- 
tion of  the  common  aspirin.  It  is  with  that 
cautionary  note  In  mind  that  the  following 
descriptions  are  offered.* 

Opiate*  (Opium.  Morphine,  Heroin,  and 
Codeine) 

All  of  the  opiates  are  derived  from  the 
unripe  pods  of  the  opium  poppy.  The  pods 
are  allt,  and  the  milky  substance  which 
comes  out  Is  allowed  to  dry  and  is  then 
scraped  off  and  processed  into  a  powder.  The 
opiates  are  true  narcotics  under  the  medi- 
cal definition  of  the  term,  being  depressants 
which  both  produce  sleep  and  relieve  pain. 
Opium,  morphine,  and  heroin  are  all  highly 
addictive,  although  it  Is  the  strongest  of 
these,  heroin,  that  Is  the  most  widely  dis- 
tributed through  Illicit  channels.  Overdoses 
of  heroin  can  cause  death  Immediately,  and 
Injections  with  a  dirty  needle  frequently 
cause  hepatitis.  Users  develop  a  tolerance 
for  the  drug  which  makes  them  require  in- 
creasingly high  doees  for  the  same  effect.  For 
an  addict,  this  means  an  ever-mounUng  cost 
of  maintaining  his  habit.  Abrupt  withdrawal 
results  In  weyw  physical  reactions  and  may 
even  cause  death. 

BarMturate* 

Amobarbital  (Amytal) 

Pentobarbital  (Nembutal) 

Secobarbital  (Seconal)   ' 

Phenobarbltal  (Luminal) 

Barbiturates  are  all  derived  from  bar- 
blturata  acid  and  are  piescilbed  by  doctors 
as  sleeping  pills  or  Bedatlvea.  Like  the  opiates, 
barblttirates  are  physically  addictive  and 
produce  a  tolerance  in  the  user.  When  mixed 
with  alcohol,  even  fairly  small  doaas  can  pro- 
duce violent  Ulneas  or  even  death. 

TranquMzen 

MaprobamaU  (MUtown  and  SquanU) 

Chlordlaaepoxlde  (Librium) 

Matbyprylon  (Noludar) 

Olntothlmlde  (Doriden) 

Tranqulllsers  are  praacrlbed  by  doctors  for 
their  calming  effects,  and  when  taken  as 
directed  are  safe.  Overdoses  can  cause  drowsi- 
ness and  depression,  while  prolonged  usage 
may  result  In  dependency.  When  combined 
with  alcohol,  they  can  be  quite  dangerous. 
Tianqulllxers  are  also  tised  to  counter  ths 
effecU  of  LSD. 

Amphetamtne*  (bentedrine.  dexedrine, 
metfiedrtne) 

Amphetamines  are  stimulants  used  as  diet 
pills  and  for  treatment  of  depressions.  Known 
as  "speed"  in  the  drug  culture,  it  Is  taken 
illegally  to  produce  feellnfls  of  alertness, 
energy,  and  power.  The  strongest  by  far  is 
methedrlne  (methamphetamlne) ,  which  turn 
a  powar  physical  effect  on  the  body  and  may 


even  cause  death  In  casee  of  an  overdose. 
Chronic  users  frequently  became  irritable 
and  paranoid  and  sometimes  suffer  psycl>otlc 
reactions.  Though  not  physically  addictive, 
psychological  dependency  Is  common. 

Psychedelic  drugs  (hallucinogens) 

There  are  a  number  of  peychedellc  drugs, 
but  the  most  popular  are  pellocybln,  mesca- 
line, and  LSD  (lyserfrlc  acid  diethylamide). 
Psllocybln  and  mescaline  are  the  synthesized 
active  ingredients  of  the  Mexican  mushroom 
and  the  peyote  cactus,  respectively.  In  many, 
though  not  all,  users  they  produce  distortions 
of  time  and  space,  halluclnatlMis,  and  Images 
of  extremely  vivid  colors.  In  a  certain  per- 
centage of  users  they  produce  psychotic  re- 
actions. Not  enough  la  known  about  tha 
drugs  to  determine  whether  they  have  any 
medical  usefulness,  but  some  tests  have  sug- 
gested that  they  may  be  of  aid  in  treating 
aftohollcs  and  narcotic  addicts,  as  well  as  re- 
lieving pain  and  anxiety  for  terminal  patients. 
These  drugs  are  treated  extensively  In  a  sep- 
arate section  of  this  report. 

Cocaine 

Cocaine  la  an  alkaloid  extracted  from  the 
leaves  of  the  coca  plant  which  grows  in 
abundance  in  the  Andea  Mountains  of  South 
America.  The  drug  is  a  stimulant  with  an 
effect  similar  to  that  of  amphetamines  and 
precisely  the  opposite  of  that  of  the  opiates. 
Occasionally,  however,  It  Is  mixed  with  her- 
oin, but  because  each  drug  affects  the  body 
In  an  entirely  different  way.  the  effect  Is 
more  harmful  than  If  either  drug  were  taken 
separately.  Cocaine  Is  also  similar  to  the 
amphetamines  in  that  It  Is  not  physically 
addictive,  but  frequently  results  In  depend- 
ency. Cocaine  is  a  white  powder  which  may 
either  be  Inhaled  or  mixed  with  water  and 
Injected.  Overdoses  may  cause  death. 

Cannabis  drugs  (Marijuana  and  hashish) 
Both  marijuana  and  hashish  come  from  the 
Indian  hemp  plant  known  as  cannabis  aatlva. 
Marijuana  consists  of  the  dried  top  leaves  and 
fiowers  of  the  fwnala  plant,  which,  when 
ripe,  are  covered  with  a  sticky  resin.  Hashish 
Is  made  only  from  the  resin  itself  and  is 
five  to  eight  times  stronger  than  marijuana. 
In  this  country,  both  marijuana  and  hashish 
are  usually  smoked,  although  they  may  be 
mixed  with  food  and  eaten,  and  in  India 
what  is  roughly  the  eqxUvalent  of  marijuana, 
known  there  as  bhang,  is  available  In  liquid 
form  and  Is  consumed  as  a  beverage.  Tha 
physical  effects  of  smoking  marijuana  are 
slight,  and  It  apparently  only  reaults  In  a 
reddening  of  the  eyes  and  an  increase  In  tha 
pulse  rate.  Inexperienced  users  find  their  co- 
ordination affected,  but  tests  have  shown 
that  motor  skills  for  experienced  users  are 
unimpaired.  Neither  marijuana  nor  hsshlih 
are  physically  addictive,  although  some  de- 
gree of  psychological  dependency  may  result. 

nx.  Monm  loa  tmxMo  vmvea 
The  four  sections  which  follow  attempt  to 
set  out  and  examine  the  major  reasons  for 
the  use  of  illegal  drugs.  But  It  would  be  a 
n^i«t»fcii  to  assume  that  every  drug  user 
would  fit  neatly  one  of  these  headings.  Hea- 
sons  are  frequently  mixed  and  confused  and 
change  from  time  to  Ume  In  any  given  user. 
TO  focus  only  on  the  confusion,  however,  is 
to  remain  confused  oneself.  To  achieve  even 
a  minimal  degree  of  understanding,  soma 
classlflcatlon  and  analysis  Is  necessary  and 
even  useful — provided  one  does  not  attempt 
to  apply  the  categories  to  human  beings  as 
if  they  were  so  many  giant  cookie  cutter*. 
A.  As  an  escape  /rom  problems 
The  most  frequent  charge  made  against  the 
use  of  drugs  Is  that  they  are  merely  a  chem- 
ical "cop-out",  an  easy  means  of  escaping 
from  problems.  The  heavily-loaded  and  pe- 
jorative term  "cop-out",  however.  Is  ona 
more  useful  for  polemics  than  clarity,  Tha 
difficulty  is  that  people  use  the  term  Indis- 
criminately to  cover  two  very  different  phe- 
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nomenon:  (a)  the  use  of  some  drugs  as  a 
means  of  escaping  from  and  falling  to  work 
through  serious  personal  problems;  and  (b) 
the  use  of  other  drugs  as  a  temporary  means 
of  alleviating  tension.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
the  second  of  these  can  really  be  called  drug 
abuse  at  all,  since  society  clearly  has  a  need 
for  a  certain  number  of  "cop-outs  "  In  that 
sense  of  the  term.  A  highly  technological  so- 
ciety requires  Its  members  to  operate  at  a 
fast  pace  and  under  considerable  tension. 
Not  only  an  Individual's  work,  but  his  per- 
sonal relationships  as  well,  are  affected.  Un- 
der such  conditions.  It  Is  absolutely  that 
people  be  able  to  gain  some  periodic  and 
temporary  release  from  the  pressure  which 
society's  web  of  entanglements  exerts  upon 
them.  Social  drinking,  a  trip  to  the  movies, 
a  vacation,  or  even  a  dinner  party  are  means 
of  "copplng-out"  for  a  brief  period  of  time. 
Merely  to  say  that  something  fulfills  that 
function,  therefore.  Is  not  necessarily  to 
condemn  it  as  undesirable. 

It  is  admittedly  bad,  however,  to  use  drugs 
as  a  means  of  escaping  from  the  necessity  of 
meeting  and  dealing  with  serious  personal 
problems.  But  even  here  It  Is  doubtful  that 
the  harm  resulting  from  use  of  drugs  for  this 
purpose  can  be  rectified  by  legislative  pro- 
hibitions. While  some  people  may  take  drugs 
to  escape,  others  do  such  things  as  practice 
law  or  work  In  an  office  fourteen  hours  a  day 
In  order  to  avoid  going  home  to  face  a  bad 
marriage.  And  even  so  far  as  drugs  are  con- 
cerned, there  Is  little  doubt  that  those  which 
can  be  obtained  legally  far  outstrip  the  Illicit 
drugs  as  a  means  of  satisfying  this  desire. 
Alcohol,  which  has  produced  six  million  al- 
coholics In  this  country,  leads  all  the  rest  by 
a  good  marg^ln.  In  addition,  students,  execu- 
tives, and  distraught  housewives  consume  a 
truly  amazing  number  of  prescribed  tran- 
quilizers, while  American  drug  companies 
also  produce  enough  sleeping  pills  each  year 
to  provide  approximately  twenty-four  doees 
for  every  human  being  of  every  age  In  the 
United  States.'  In  short,  If  pei^le  do  not 
want  to  work  out  problems.  It  is  unlikely 
that  merely  making  a  few  specified  drugs  Il- 
legal will  force  them  to  do  bo. 

Any  valid  argument  fOr  making  certain 
drugs  Illegal  cannot  be  based  on  the  fact  that 
the  motive  for  taking  them  may  be  to  es- 
cape from  facing  problems,  but  must  rest 
instead  on  the  physical  or  psychological  re- 
action they  produce  in  the  user.  Heroin 
should  remain  illegal,  not  because  it  Is  taken 
to  blot  out  a  painful  reality,  but  because  of 
its  debilitating  effects.  Conversely,  however, 
a  drug  which  does  not  produce  such  physical 
or  psychological  harm  should  not  be  made 
illegal  simply  because  It  may  be  used  as  an 
escape.  Since  that  objective  may  be  obtained 
by  so  many  other  means,  to  do  so  Is  to  divert 
a  portion  of  society's  resources  into  the  en- 
forcement of  a  law  which  cannot  be  shown 
to  produce  any  demonstrable  social  gain. 

But  If  the  motive  of  the  user  is  not  a 
valid  rationale  for  the  legal  prohibition  of  a 
drug,  It  is  of  crucial  significance  In  another 
way.  Even  for  drugs  which  do  cause  serlotis 
physical  or  psychological  harm,  law  enforce- 
ment alone  cannot  solve  the  whole  problem 
of  drug  abuse.  Because  such  drugs  are  so 
available  to  virtually  any  person  who  wishes 
to  use  them,  drug  counseling  and  education 
must  carry  a  large  part  of  the  burden — In- 
deed, a  much  larger  portion  than  they  have 
carried  to  date.  To  make  these  effective,  it  is 
necessary  to  be  sensitive  to  the  reasons  which 
motivate  people  to  take  the  prohibited  drugs. 
Convincing  them  that  the  drugs  are  harm- 
ful in  some  way  may  not  necessarily  Induce 
them  to  stop  using  them,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  they  may  fear  greater  psycholog- 
ical or  even  physical  harm  from  the  pain- 
ful reality  they  would  then  be  forced  to  face. 

Perhaps  the  most  dangerous  illicit  drug 
used  In  this  country  as  an  escape  is  heroin. 
Until  about  ten  years  ago,  heroin  was  almost 
exclusively  a  ghetto  drug  which  gave  the 


user  a  pleasant,  euphoric  feeling  and  blotted 
out  the  unbearable  reality  of  rat-lnfeeted 
tenements  and  grinding  poverty.  It  was  gen- 
erally estimated  that  there  were  about  60,000 
heroin  addicts  In  the  country,  90%  of  whom 
lived  In  New  York  City.  During  the  past 
decade,  the  situation  has  changed  drastically. 
Today  there  are  approximately  120,000  heroin 
users,  and  the  greatest  number  of  new  ones 
are  now  white.  In  fact,  the  past  year  has  seen 
a  dramatic  Increase  In  the  amount  of  heroin 
used  by  white,  emotionally  disturbed  ado- 
lescents from  middle  and  upper-middle  in- 
come families  In  Boston  and  the  surrounding 
suburbs.  The  Interesting  observation  made 
by  a  number  of  people  who  have  worked  In  a 
counseling  relationship  with  these  adoles- 
cents Is  that  In  spite  of  their  much  more 
affluent  background,  they  have  an  attitude 
toward  themselves  and  toward  life  which 
very  much  parallels  the  attitude  of  heroin 
users  In  the  ghetto.  In  almost  all  instances, 
these  white  teenagers  have  deep  feelings  ot 
depression  and  an  Inability  to  change  the 
quality  of  their  lives.  As  one  counselor  put 
It,  "They  feel  almost  totally  worthless." 

No  reliable  statistics  exist  on  the  extent  of 
this  Increase  In  heroin  use  by  white  adoles- 
cents, largely  because  the  use  Is  much  more 
hidden  than  it  Is  among  people  In  the  ghetto. 
Some  Indication  of  the  rate  at  which  use  Is 
Increasing  Is  Indicated,  however,  by  the  fact 
that  Project  Place  (a  drug  counseling  and 
drop-in  center  In  Boston)  estimates  that  it 
makes  contact  with  approximately  ten  to  fif- 
teen young  people  each  day  who  have  had 
experience  with  heroin.  Virtually  all  of  these 
young  people  are  white,  and  about  half  are 
still  using  heroin  at  the  time  contact  is  made. 
Before  this  past  sunmier,  in  contrast,  Project 
Place  averaged  only  about  one  young  person 
per  day  who  had  had  experience  with  heroin. 
Similar  Increases  In  heroin  use  are  reported 
by  drug  counselors  in  other  sections  of  the 
Boston  metropolitan  area,  especially  Cam- 
bridge. A  good  pcnrtion  of  the  use  In  Cam- 
bridge, however.  Is  not  by  local  residents  or 
students,  but  rather,  by  the  flood  of  teen- 
agers who  are  attracted  Into  Harvard  Square 
as  If  by  some  colossal  magnet. 

It  shoxild  also  be  noted,  as  directors  of 
Project  Place  point  out,  that  there  are  im- 
portant differences  between  the  use  of  heroin 
In  the  ghettos  and  by  suburban  young  peo- 
ple. Teenagers  from  the  suburbs  do  not  come 
from  an  environment  In  which  heroin  use  is 
a  part  of  the  landscape,  as  it  is  in  the  ghetto. 
As  a  result,  they  tend  to  seek  help  at  a  much 
earlier  stage  in  addiction,  thus  making  it 
easier  for  them  to  "kick"  the  habit.  There  is 
very  little  heroin  use  in  the  colleges  <»■  In 
the  older  hip  community,  where  its  dangers 
are  clearly  appreciated.  The  conunlttee  did 
discover,  however,  one  case  of  a  oollegfe  stu- 
dent in  the  Boston  area  who  hung  himself 
because  he  was  unable  to  "get  a  fix." 

How  the  increasing  use  of  heroin  and 
other  drugs  should  be  dealt  with  is  covered 
in  another  section  of  this  report,  but  suf&ce 
It  to  say  that  one  should  not  Inunedlately 
fall  into  the  hysteria  which  tries  to  solve 
all  problems  by  calling  for  an  Increase  In 
"vigorous"  law  enforcement.  The  problem  Is 
so  serious  and  so  widespread  that  society 
can  no  longer  afford  to  just  keep  "passing 
the  buck"  to  the  man  In  the  blue  uniform. 

B.  As  Chemical  Assistance  in  Meeting  and 

Dealing  With  Daily  Problems 
The  use  of  cbMnlcals  as  assistance  In  meet- 
ing and  dealing  with  dally  problems  is  a 
basic  feature  of  American  life.  Chemical  fer- 
tilizers are  used  to  produce  bigger  and  better 
crops;  chemicals  are  dropped  in  clouds  to 
control  storms;  chemical  and  biological 
agents  have  been  developed  for  warfare;  and 
chemicals  such  as  tear  gas  and  mace  are  fre- 
quently used  to  control  crowds  of  people. 
Indeed,  America  seems  flrmly  committed  to 
the  doctrine  of  "better  living  through  chem- 
istiy."  It  should  come  as  no  surprise,  then. 


that  many  people  also  look  to  chemistry  as  a 
means  of  dealing  with  personal  problems. 

The  motive  behind  the  use  of  drugs  in  this 
Instance  Is  precisely  the  opposite  of  "copping 
out":  rather,  It  is  to  gain  additional  strength 
to  meet  and  deal  with  problems  and  anxieties 
which  the  individual  faces.  Unquestionably 
the  most  widespread  and  dangerous  drugs 
iised  for  this  purpose  are  the  amphetamines, 
commonly  known  as  "speed"  in  the  drug  cul- 
ture. The  two  most  popular  are  dexedrine 
and  methedrlne,  with  the  latter  being  many 
times  the  stronger.  Most  often  It  is  taken 
in  the  form  of  pills  or  capsules,  although  by 
far  the  most  powerful  form  is  crystal  methe- 
drlne, which  is  melted  in  a  spoon  and  In- 
jected with  a  hypodermic  needle  (a  procedure 
known  as  "mainlining  crystal  meth").  Crys- 
tal methedrlne  is  the  drug  of  choice  of  those 
who  are  really  heavy  amphetamine  users — 
In  common  parlance,  the  "speed  freaks". 

"Speed"  gives  the  person  who  takes  It  a 
tremendous  feeling  of  power;  be  is  suddenly 
alert,  capable,  and  in  control  of  the  situation. 
For  this  reason.  It  Is  an  alternative  to  heroin 
in  dealing  with  depression.  One  does  not  need 
to  "blot  out"  a  painful  situation  when 
"speed"  offers  a  means  of  acquiring  sufficient 
resources  to  overcome  It.  Some  sense  of  the 
effect  of  this  drug  can  be  gained  by  keeping 
in  mind  that  "No-Doz"  tablets,  or  even  a 
cup  of  coffee,  are  mild  forms  of  the  same 
thing.  Many  adults  who  are  horrifled  at  the 
idea  of  teenagers  taking  dexedrine  think 
nothing  at  all  of  drinking  a  cup  of  strong 
black  coffee  to  make  them  more  awake  and 
alert  for  some  task.  Yet  the  motive  of  the 
teenager  is  no  more  than  an  extension  of 
the  motive  of  the  adult. 

It  should  also  be  kept  in  mind  that  nu- 
merically the  largest  ntunber  of  users,  and 
even  abusers,  of  this  drug  are  not  members 
of  the  drug  culture  at  all.  Truck  drivers  try- 
ing to  stay  awake  on  long  tripe  and  students 
studying  for  examinations  frequently  take 
amphetamines,  and  virtually  all  studies  of 
the  problem  indicate  that  the  greatest 
amount  of  amphetamines  are  used  by  sub- 
urban housewives,  who  know  them  better 
as  "diet  pills."  Such  pills  have  the  purpose 
of  reducing  the  appetite,  while  at  the  same 
time  preventing  the  person  from  feeling  tired 
and  lethargic  because  of  the  reduction  of 
food.  As  a  result,  even  after  their  diet  Is  over, 
many  housewives  continue  to  take  a  main- 
tenance dosage  of  such  pills  because  they 
feel  that  they  keep  their  appetite  down  to 
a  desirable  level  as  well  as  make  them  feel 
better,  although  they  may  attribute  the 
"good"  feeling  entirely  to  the  loss  of  weight 
instead  of  to  the  pill.  Many  such  matrons 
of  respectable  society  wotild  be  thunderstruck 
to  know  that  they  were  just  as  much  "on 
speed"  as  their  hippy  sons  and  daughters. 

To  say,  however,  that  the  use  of  ampheta- 
mines Is  wide-spread  and  is  reinforced  by 
certain  general  attitudes  of  society  is  not  to 
say  that  such  use  should  be  taken  lightly.  As 
is  true  for  all  drugs,  the  amount  of  harm  In- 
volved in  using  them  mtist  be  looked  upon 
as  a  sliding  scale,  depending  upon  the  dos- 
age, >5trength,  and  frequency  of  use.  While 
small  doses  of  the  milder  amphetamines  can 
be  taken  at  infrequent  intervals  without 
serious  risk,  frequent  doses  of  the  strcmger 
amphetamines  cause  severe  physical  and 
mental  effects.  To  understand  the  effect  of 
"mainlining  crystal  meth",  for  example,  one 
merely  needs  to  Imagine  the  effects  of  diet 
pills  magnified  many  times  over.  What  in  a 
diet  pill — ^properly  used — produces  alertness 
during  the  regular  daylight  hoiirs  and  a  re- 
duction of  appetite,  produces  in  the  crystal 
methedrlne  user  a  complete  loss  of  sleep  and 
appetite  for  as  long  as  he  stays  "high"  on  it. 
One  person  interviewed  by  the  committee 
who  had  used  "speed"  regularly  for  about  a 
year  and  a  half  described  in  detail  one  In- 
stance in  whicdi  be  had  stayed  "high"  for 
twen^-eight  days,  during  which  he  injected 
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four  apoonf uls  ot  cn«t*l  DMth«<liln«  Mch 

Whll*  AmpbetvnlnM  Mr*  not  MldlcttTe. 
psycbologlcAl  dspendency  of  •  very  aenoua 
luUur*  c*n  result.  WHen  a  uaer  comes  down 
trom  »  "blch"  (c«U«4  "crmahln^") .  he  Is  usu- 
ally extremely  depreased  and  thus  tempted 
to  take  another  doae  Immediately.  Because 
tbe  dangers  of  amphetamines  are  widely 
known  and  because  heavy  users  become  quite 
Irritable  and  paranoid,  the  use  of  "speed"  Is 
generally  condenxned  in  the  hip  community. 
"Speed  kills,"  the  hippies  repeat — almost  as 
frequently  as  a  television  commercial.  And 
the  really  heavy  users,  the  "speed  freaks." 
are  usually  ostracized  by  the  rest  of  the  drug 
culture.  Nonetheless,  most  drug  counselors  in 
the  Boston  area  agree  that  tbe  use  of  am- 
phetamlnea  is  Increasing,  primarily  among 
adolescents  who  are  not  members  of  the  hip 
community  and  who  are  not  well  acquainted 
with  the  risks  Involved.  The  only  encourag- 
ing factor  Is  that  there  seems  to  be  some  de- 
crease In  the  use  of  crystal  methedrlne,  the 
strongest  of  the  amphetamines. 

C.     The    Adoleaeent     Syndrome:    Just    for 

"Kicks,"    Group    Pressure,    and    Rebellion 

Against  Parents 

Tbe  adolescent  years  are  always  ones  of 
great  emotional  tTirmoU  and  change  for  tbe 
young  person  Involved.  One  disturbing  fea- 
ture of  life  at  this  age  is  that  adolescents 
wUl  do  the  most  incredibly  dangerous  things 
"Just  for  kicks".  Even  before  tbe  current  In- 
crease In  the  use  of  illicit  drugs,  parents,  po- 
lice, and  the  public  at  large  were  quite  famil- 
iar with  the  phenomenon  of  the  teenage 
driver  careening  through  the  streets  at  a 
blgh  rate  of  speed.  Nor  Is  the  use  of  drugs  In 
this  connection  something  entirely  new:  for 
decades  teenagers  have  used  alcohol  and  to- 
bacco Illegally  because  it  seemed  a  daring 
thing  to  do. 

During  the  past  few  years  this  same  moti- 
vating factor  has  led  adolescents  to  take  a 
great  variety  of  things,  soma  very  harmful 
and  some  with  no  eSect  at  aU.  These  can  ba 
broken  down  Into  two  general  groups:  (a) 
those  substance*  which  one  ordinarily 
thinks  of  as  "drugs",  e.g..  amphetamlnea, 
I^SD.  heroin,  etc.:  and  (b)  things  which 
are  not  usually  thought  of  as  "drugs"  but 
which  ara  converted  Into  such  by  enterpris- 
ing, though  Improper,  use  of  them. 

The  most  common  asample  of  the  latter  la 
probably  glue  sniffing,  which  has  resulted  La 
death  in  a  number  of  well  documented  Ln- 
ataocea.  The  current  fad  seems  to  be  the  uaa 
of  various  containers  with  a  spraying  devlo*. 
particularly  whipped  cream  cans  and  hair 
gpr%j,  which  by  being  held  In  a  certain  man- 
ner, can  be  made  to  produce  carbon  dioxide, 
which  is  then  sniffed  to  get  high.  Like  glue, 
all  this  really  does  Is  to  produce  an  ozygan 
ahortage.  One  can  get  the  same  effect  by  put- 
ting a  pillow  over  one's  head  or  breathing 
deeply  and  exhaling  for  a  prolonged  period 
of  time. 

This  past  summer  the  great  rage,  strangely 
enough,  was  peanut  butter.  Supposedly  on* 
coiild  get  high  by  mixing  peanut  butter  with 
water,  melting  It  In  a  spooa.  and  then  In- 
jecting It  Into  the  arm  with  a  bypodemlc 
needle.  While  almost  every  teenager  encoun- 
tered Inquired  about  this  with  great  exclf- 
ment  and  Interest,  the  members  of  the  ccoi- 
mlttee  never  met  anyone  who  had  actually 
tried  it.  If  tried,  it  is  highly  doubUiU  that  It 
w.uld  have  any  effect  at  all.  except  posalbly  to 
clog  the  veins. 

Some  of  the  strange  things  which  arc  taken 
clearly  do  have  no  effect  other  than  a  psy- 
chological one  on  Individuals  firmly  con- 
vinced beforehand  that  It  will  have  a  cer- 
tain effect.  The  best  known  example  of  this  In 
tbe  past  few  years  wa*  the  belief  that  one 
sotUd  get  an  hallucinogenic  trip  from  smoking 
banana  pe^a.  Chlqulta  Banana  stickers  and 
posters  suddenly  popped  up  everywhere.  Peo- 
pl«  weatually  laamed.  how«v«r,  that  banana 


peels  have  no  hallucinogenic  agents  at  alL 

This  is  not  to  say  that  adolescents  are  en- 
tirely unaware  of  tbe  role  of  psychology  In 
getting  high.  Indeed,  placebos  are  frequently 
sold  as  real  drugs  by  teenagers  In  order  to 
laugh  at  people  who  claim  to  get  high  from 
taking  them.  One  group  of  boys  interviewed 
by  tbe  coounlttee  related  with  obvious  de- 
light bow  on  one  occasion  they  bad  sold 
Lipton's  tea  taken  from  tea  baga  as  mari- 
juana to  a  number  of  gullible  buyers  on  the 
Boston  Common.  About  half  of  the  kids  who 
purchased  and  smoked  the  tea  claimed  to  get 
"a  really  good  high." 

Unlike  the  older  hip  community  or  more 
experienced  drug  users  who  take  specific 
drugs  because  of  the  particular  effect  they 
produce,  many  adolescents  do  not  clearly  dis- 
tinguish between  different  drugs.  As  one 
drug  counselor  put  It,  they  simply  associate 
drugs  In  general  with  the  youth  culture,  and 
the  youth  culture  in  turn  they  see  as  defin- 
ing what  it  means  to  be  young.  In  order  not 
to  be  left  out.  they  take  whatever  drugs  ar* 
available  to  get  high  and  feel  a  part  of  the 
"scene."  Group  pressure  Is  an  extremely 
powerful  force  In  such  a  setting.  It  Is,  more- 
over, this  Indlscrlmlnatlng  acceptance  of  all 
drug*  that  explains  why  there  Is  a  consid- 
erably greater  use  of  amphetamine*  and 
heroin  among  this  group  than  among  the 
older  hip  community. 

The  most  striking  example  found  by  the 
committee  of  the  mixing  of  different  kinds 
of  drugs  was  the  case  of  one  young  man  who 
decided  that  by  combining  a  number  of 
drugs  and  then  taking  an  overdose  of  th* 
whole  thing  he  would  be  so  "freaked  out" 
that  he  would  be  rejected  when  he  appeared 
to  take  a  physical  examination  for  induc- 
tion Into  tbe  Army.  The  concoction  he  de- 
cided upon  was  a  mixture  of.  among  other 
things,  LSD.  amphetamines,  and  l>ella  donna 
(a  drug  used  in  the  treatment  of  ulcers:  an 
overdose  produces  hallucinations  In  the  true 
sens*  of  the  word).  In  sn  effort  to  assur* 
himself  that  it  would  succeed  at  the  ap- 
pointed time,  he  mad*  a  trial  run  on*  week- 
end and  deacrlbed  the  results  In  some  detaU. 
Particularly  becaus*  of  the  bella  donna,  tb*r* 
were  frequent  and  vivid  hallucinations: 
chairs  sprouted  eyes  and  mouths  and  began 
to  talk,  and  several  long  and  intense  con- 
versations were  held  with  people  who  weren't 
really  there.  Whether  the  young  man  actual- 
ly repeated  tbe  whole  thing  at  the  time  of 
his  Army  physical  U  unknown. 

Rebellion  against  parenU  U  also  a  strong 
motive,  tbough  not  always  a  conscious  or  at 
least  admitted  one.  for  drug  use  by  adoles- 
cent*. It  should  be  kept  in  mind,  however, 
that  snch  rebellion  la  not  entirely  a  bad 
thing.  TO  some  extent  It  is  a  normal  and 
deelrable  part  of  tbe  development  of  any 
teenager,  which  is  necessary  In  order  for  him 
to  establish  his  own  identity  as  something 
separate  from  bis  parents.  If  a  person  knows 
that  his  parents  would  b*  horrified  at  tb* 
Idea  of  his  using  drugs,  he  quickly  comes  to 
see — quit*  correctly — that  flouting  their  use 
can  be  an  extremely  effective  way  of  striking 
back  at  bis  parents.  He  knows  and  want* 
them  to  be  shocked. 

Here  again,  the  sertousneas  of  the  problem 
should  be  seen  as  a  kind  of  sliding  scale.  Use 
of  comparatively  mild  drugs  such  as  mari- 
juana seem  comparable  to  the  attempt  of 
prior  generations  to  shock  their  parenU  by 
use  of  alcohol  or  cigarettes.  At  the  other  end 
of  tbe  scale,  however,  the  use  of  heroin  may 
Involve  strong  self-destructive  Impulses.  It 
Is  not  always  true  that  adolescents  use  heroin 
because  they  do  not  appreciate  Its  dangers. 
They  may  use  It  precisely  because  they  are 
aware  of  the  danger.  Heroin,  they  know,  will 
shock  their  parents  more  than  tbe  use  of  any 
other  drug:  and  if  they  should  become  ad- 
dicted or  die  of  an  overdose,  tbe  Impact  will 
be  even  greater.  Their  parents  are  bound  to 
feel  enormously  guilty.  Though  tragic,  this 
phenomenon  Is  not  by  any  means  new.  It  Is 


simply  th*  current  manner  In  which  many 
adolescents  act  out  their  rulddal  Impulses. 
But  because  the  manner  Is  different,  new 
techniques  are  needed  to  deal  with  it.  This 
problem  will  be  dealt  with  In  the  section  on 
recommendations. 

D.  Self-discovery  and  mystical  experience 

To  raise  the  question  of  the  use  of  drugs 
for  self -discovery  and  to  attain  a  mystical  ex- 
perience is  to  focus  on  motivations  which  are 
on  an  entirely  different  level  from  those  dis- 
cussed above.  It  Is  also  to  move  Into  an  area 
where  credibility  for  tbe  non-drug  user  Is  a 
considerable  problem.  One  tends  to  doubt 
that  It  Is  possible  to  gain  a  "true"  Insight 
Into  one's  personality  or  to  have  a  "tru*" 
mystical  experience  merely  by  taking  a  cap- 
sule or  pill  of  some  sort.  But  in  considering 
this  Issue,  it  Is  necessary  at  tbe  outset  to  be 
clear  about  what  precisely  Is  being  claimed. 
The  proponents  of  tbe  use  of  drugs  for  this 
purpose  do  not  allege,  for  example,  that  such 
benefiu  are  gained  from  the  use  of  any  drugs, 
but  only  from  the  psychedelic  drugs  such  as 
LSD,  mescaline,  and  psllocybln.  Nor  Is  It 
claimed  that  one  gets  a  "quickie"  result 
merely  by  "i>opplng  a  pill".  A  great  deal  has 
been  written  emphasizing  the  necessity  of  a 
proper  "set"  and  "setting",  the  former  being 
the  expectations  and  attitude*  of  tbe  user, 
and  the  latter  being  the  environment  in 
which  tbe  drug  is  taken.  In  short,  what  seri- 
ous drug  users  are  claiming  Is  that  If  taken 
under  the  right  circumstances  by  someone 
who  has  been  properly  prepared,  certain 
drugs  will  enable  that  person  to  arrive  at 
valuable  Insight*  about  himself  and  the 
world  around  him.  The  lasting  effects  of  these 
Insights  will  depend  on  the  use  made  of  them 
afterward  by  tbe  person  Involved,  much  as 
they  do  when  one  has  been  exposed  to  great 
literature  or  music.  Even  If  one  U  skeptical 
about  such  claims.  It  Is  necessary  In  order  to 
do  effective  counseling  to  come  to  som4 
understanding  of  what  motivates  people  8>* 
strongly  to  use  these  drugs. 

In  conducting  field  research  oo  the  psy- 
chedelic drugs,  moreover,  on*  Is  struck  by 
several  facts  which  It  Is  extremely  difficult 
for  th*  complete  skeptic  to  explain.  First,  a 
algnlflcant  number  of  heavy  users  report 
that  they  have  never  gotten  any  hallucina- 
tions at  ail  from  these  so-called  "hallucino- 
genic" drugs,  while  stiU  others  report  that 
they  ceased  having  hallucinations  after  the 
first  few  times.  Second,  even  people  who  have 
quit*  unpleasant  experience*  while  under 
th*  drugs — usually  called  a  "bad  trip" — In- 
alat  that  the  result  wa*  wortbwhll*.  "Tou  can 
learn  a  lot  trom  a  bad  trip."  Is  th*  almost 
universal  response.  But  third.  In  spite  of  th* 
fact  that  hallucinations  might  not  occur  and 
that  "bad  trips"  are  not  unoconmon.  It  la 
claarly  the  psychedelic  drugs  which  hold  tbe 
pre-eminent  place  In  the  stable  hip  oom- 
munlty.  It  is  these,  and  these  alone,  which 
are  really  taken  seriously  as  something  in- 
tegrally related  to  their  life  style  and  world- 
view.  Marijuana  Is  used  In  much  the  sain* 
way  beer  Is  used  In  the  "straight"  society:  as 
aomethlng  nxlld  and  relaxing  which  uervtm  a 
recreational  purpose.  Heroin  and  ampheta- 
mines are  strongly  dlscotiraged,  and  their  us* 
Is  tolerated  only  on  an  experimental  basis. 
Chronic  users  are  almost  ailways  ostracized. 
But  a  number  of  people  were  Interviewed 
who  have  taken  LSD  over  160  times,  and  who 
take  It  one*  a  week  on  a  regular  basis  in 
much  the  same  manner  and  for  much  the 
same  reasons  that  a  suburbanite  goea  to  an 
analyst.  Clearly,  there  must  be  something 
which  Is  peculiar  to  th*  psychedelic  drugs 
and  which  is  qualitatively  different  from  th* 
effect  of  other  drugs. 

Th*  explanation  of  this  "something"  lies 
In  the  phenomenon  usually  referred  to  as 
"consclousnees  expansion",  whlcb  la  the 
means  by  which  such  insights  are  said  to 
occur.  The  t*rm  has  reference  to  seeing 
oneself,  other  people,  and  tb*  world  in  gen- 
eral In  ways  whlcb  are  very  different  from 
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the  way  In  which  they  are  usually  seen.  In 
an  often  quoted  section  of  The  Varieties  of 
Religious  Experience,  William  James  writes 
of  his  own  experience  ot  this  sort  in  connec- 
tion with  nltrous-oxlde  (laughing  gas) 
Intoxication : 

"One  conclusion  wa*  forced  upon  my  mind 
at  ttiat  time,  and  my  impression  ot  Its  truth 
has  ever  since  remained  unshaken.  It  Is  that 
our  normal  waking  consciousness,  rational 
consciousness,  whilst  all  about  It,  pelted 
from  It  by  the  filmiest  of  screens,  there  lie 
potential  torvas  ot  consciousness  entirely  dif- 
ferent. We  may  go  through  life  without  sus- 
pecting their  existence;  but  apply  the  requi- 
site stimulus,  and  at  a  touch  they  are  there 
In  aU  their  completeness  .  .  ." 

The  Important  point  to  notice  about  the 
quotation  from  James  Is  that  the  different 
forms  ot  ccmsclousness  are  a  natural  part  of 
the  human  mind  as  It  exists  In  every  human 
being.  They  are  not  "created"  by  the  drug, 
nor  would  it  even  be  precisely  accurate  to 
say  that  the  drug  "expands"  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  mind  as  a  whole.  Consciousness 
"expansion"  only  occurs  in  the  sense  that 
limitations  to  the  full  functioning  of  the 
mind  are  removed. 

Some  afflclonados  of  psychedelic  drug  use 
explain  what  happens  by  means  of  a  com- 
puter metaphor.  The  human  mind,  It  Is  said. 
Is  an  organism  with  approximately  ten  to 
thirteen  billion  cells.  Only  a  few  of  these  are 
utilized,  however,  because  of  the  barriers 
built  In  by  the  society  in  which  each  man 
•xlsts.  As  Aldous  Huxley  put  It.' 

"Trobrland  Islander  or  Boetonlan,  Sicilian 
Catholic  or  Japanese  Buddhist,  each  of  tis  Is 
bom  Into  some  culture  and  passes  his  life 
within  Its  confines.  Between  every  human 
consciousness  and  the  rest  of  the  world 
stands  an  invisible  fence,  a  network  of  tra- 
ditional thlnJclng-and-feeling  patterns,  of 
secondhand  notions  that  have  turned  Into 
axioms,  of  ancient  slogans  revered  as  di- 
vine revelations.  What  we  see  through  tbe 
meshes  of  this  net  Is  never,  of  course,  the 
unknowable  thing  In  Itself'." 

Because  of  this  filtering  out  process,  which 
Involves  only  limited  structural  patterns  of 
thought  and  which  allows  into  one's  con- 
sciousness only  a  portion  of  the  sensory  data, 
the  human  mind  becomes  somewhat  like  an 
enormovisly  underutilized  computer.  Con- 
sciousness "expansion",  then.  Is  nothing 
more  than  the  removal  of  these  artificial  bar- 
riers, so  that  the  mind  can  operate  at  a  more 
optlnukl  level. 

The  most  lucid  description  of  what  Is  In- 
volved m  the  experience  of  consciousness 
expansion  is  undoubtedly  Huxley's  The  Doors 
of  Perception,  an  account  of  his  first  trip 
under  mescaline.  It  Is  worth  quoting  In 
some  detail.* 

"To  see  ourselves  as  others  see  us  Is  a 
most  salutary  gift.  Hardly  less  Important 
Is  the  capacity  to  see  others  as  they  see 
themselves.  But  what  If  these  others  belong 
to  a  different  species  and  Inhabit  a  radically 
alien  universe?  For  example,  how  can  the 
sane  get  to  know  what  it  actually  feels  like 
to  be  mad?  Or,  short  of  being  bom  again 
as  a  visionary,  a  medium,  or  a  musical  genius, 
bow  can  we  ever  visit  tbe  worlds  which,  to 
Blake,  to  Swedenborg.  to  Johann  Sebiistlan 
Bach,  were  home? 

"From  what  I  had  read  of  the  mescaline 
experience  I  was  convinced  In  advance  that 
the  drug  would  admit  me,  at  least  for  a  few 
hours.  Into  the  kind  of  Inner  world  described 
by  Blake  and  A£. 

"Half  an  hour  after  swallowing  the  drug 
I  became  aware  of  a  slow  dance  of  golden 
lights.  A  little  later  there  were  sumptuous 
red  surfaces  swelling  and  expanding  from 
bright  nodes  of  energy  that  vibrated  with  a 
continuously  changing,  pattern  and  life. 

"I  took  my  pUl  at  eleven.  An  hour  and  a 
half  later,  I  was  sitting  In  my  study,  looking 
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Intently  at  a  smaU  glass  vase.  The  vase  con- 
tained only  three  flowers — a  bunch  of  flowers 
shining  with  their  own  Inner  light  and  all 
but  quivering  under  tbe  pressure  of  the 
significance  with  which  they  were 
charged:  .  .  .  what  rose  and  Iris  and  carna- 
tion so  Intensely  signified  was  nothing  more, 
and  nothing  less,  than  what  they  were — 
a  transience  that  was  yet  eternal  Ufe,  a  per- 
petual perishing  that  was  at  the  same  time 
pure  Being,  a  bundle  of  minute,  unique  par- 
ticulars m  whlcb,  by  some  unspeakable  and 
yet  self-evident  paradox,  was  to  be  seen  the 
divine  source  of  all  existence. 

"  "This  is  bow  one  ought  to  see,'  I  kept 
saying  as  I  looked  down  at  my  trousers,  or 
glanced  at  the  Jeweled  books  in  the  shelves, 
at  tbe  legs  of  my  Infinitely  more  than  Van- 
Ooghian  chair.  "This  Is  bow  one  ought  to 
sec,  how  things  really  are." " 

But  If  one  sees,  with  the  aid  of  the  drug, 
through  the  eyes  of  a  Blake  or  a  Bach,  why 
Is  It,  one  Is  Inclined  to  ask,  that  so  few  of 
these  Insights  are  translated  Into  new  works 
of  art  of  genuine  quality?  OnUhls  point 
Huxley  Is  probably  right  when  he  answers 
that  the  production  of  a  great  work  of  art 
depends  not  only  on  having  vision,  but  on 
possessing  the  technical  skill  to  translate  It 
Into  an  objective  form.  And  that  talent  Is 
possessed  by  only  a  few  men  In  any  age.  And 
why,  after  all,  would  one  want  to  translate 
It  Into  an  objective  form?  Is  not  tbe  vision 
Itself  enough?  Is  not  the  objective  form  but 
a  crude  imitation  of  the  vision,  a  sacrile- 
gious monument?  Or  at  least,  so  the  drug 
user  might  argue.  It  Is  certainly  difficult  to 
refute  the  argument  that  the  demand  for 
objective  art  as  "proor*  of  the  authenticity 
of  the  vision  Is  an  attempt  to  apply  the 
standards  of  the  conventional  world  to  the 
Inner  world  of  the  psychedelic  experience.  To 
the  drug  user,  that  world  provides  Its  own 
authenticity  directly  to  those  who  experi- 
ence It. 

While  the  teenagers  and  even  the  older 
members  of  the  hip  community  with  whwn 
one  comes  in  contact  are  by  no  means  as  ar- 
ticulate or  poetic  as  Huxley  in  describing 
their  reactions  to  psychedelic  drugs,  the  basic 
content  of  their  accounts  bears  a  striking 
similarity.  The  reactions  vary,  of  course,  over 
a  broad  spectnim.  but  what  people  seem  to 
get  out  of  using  the  drugs  can  be  looked  at 
under  the  two  general  headings  of  self-dis- 
covery and  mystical  experiences.  In  the  area 
of  self-discovery,  the  drug  used  almost  al- 
ways talks  In  terms  of  seeing  himself  from  a 
different  vantage  point  and  frequently  em- 
phasizes the  feeling  that  his  body  has  become 
separate  from  his  mind.  Huxley  says  of  this 
experience,  ".  .  .  my  body  seemed  to  have 
dissociated  Itself  almost  completely  from  my 
mind.  ...  It  was  odd,  of  course,  to  feel  that 
"I"  was  not  the  same  as  these  arms  and  legs 
"out  there",  as  this  whoUy  objective  trunk 
and  neck  and  even  bead.  It  was  odd;  but  one 
soon  got  used  to  It."  '  The  significance  of  this 
separation  of  mind  and  body  Is  that  It  gives 
the  Individual  the  Impression  of  being  able 
to  view  himself  from  a  detached  position.  It's 
Just  as  If  you  were  looking  In  through  a  win- 
dow, a  drug  user  will  frequently  say,  and  saw 
yourself  Inside  with  a  group  of  people. 

This  points  to  both  the  pleasant  and  the 
unpleasant  effects  of  psychedelic  drugs;  they 
at  least  give  the  impression  of  stripping  away 
Illusions  and  defenses  and  of  confronting  the 
individual  with  what  he  "really  Is".  For  a 
stable  personality  with  a  high  degree  of  self- 
awareness,  this  may  come  as  no  great  shock, 
while  for  others  it  may  be  a  truly  shattering 
experience.  One  young  lady  in  her  late  twen- 
ties described  such  an  experience  by  saying 
that  before  she  took  I^D,  she  thought  she 
bad  changed  a  great  deal  since  graduating 
from  college.  WhUe  looking  In  the  mirror  un- 
der the  effects  of  LSD,  however,  she  saw  that 
she  was  really  Just  tbe  same  person  with  Just 
a  few  more  wrinkles,  whlcb  upset  her  a  great 
deal  because  she  didn't  like  the  kind  of  per- 


son she  had  been  during  her  college  years. 
But  here,  as  in  many  cases,  because  tbe  na- 
ture of  the  unpleasant  experience  Involves 
what  Is  felt  to  be  some  kind  of  self-knowl- 
edge, the  drug  user  will  insist  that  even  a 
"bad  trip"  can  be  valuable. 

For  some,  It  must  be  said,  the  use  of  psy- 
chedelic drugs  brings  tremendous  relief.  One 
teenage  girl  who  was  interviewed  extensively 
both  before  and  after  taking  L£D  showed  a 
remarkable  change  In  personality.  Before 
taking  the  drug,  she  viewed  herself  as  almost 
totally  worthless.  Under  the  Infiuence  of 
LSD,  however,  she  saw  herself,  though  not 
perfect,  as  at  least  having  some  good  points, 
Just  as  other  people  have.  The  realization 
that  she  may  not  be  completely  without  value 
was  reflected  In  a  self-confidence  and  a  self- 
acceptance  that  she  bad  never  exhibited 
before. 

This  factor  of  personal  Insight  Is  also  an 
important  element  In  building  group  co- 
beslveness  among  drug  users.  This  operates 
on  two  levels.  First,  the  Individual  user  fre- 
quently feels  that  he  gains  Insight  not  only 
Into  himself  but  Into  other  people  as  well.  A 
common  occurrence  Is  an  intense  concentra- 
tion of  the  details  of  some  object;  and  when 
this  Is  directed  toward  another  person.  It 
operates  In  much  the  same  way  as  Huxley's 
concentration  on  the  three  flowers  In  the 
vase.  The  details  are  seen  as  avenues  through 
whlcb  a  new  and  more  penetrating  view  of 
the  other  person  Is  opened  up.  And  this  feel- 
ing that  one  has  come  to  a  deeper  under- 
standing of  one's  friends  makes  the  bonds 
of  attachment  seem  even  tighter.  Second, 
users  of  psychedelic  drugs  In  general  feel 
that  they  have  something  important  in  com- 
mon by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  In  tislng  the 
drugs  they  have  all  gone  through  tbe  same 
kind  of  Intense  experience,  even  though  the 
details  may  have  differed  widely  from  user  to 
user.  Because  of  the  fact  that  the  drugs  are 
Illegal,  this  Is  reinforced  by  common  feelings 
of  persecution  and  alienation,  which  are  In 
turn  reflected  In  conunon  patterns  of  speech 
and  dress — of  which  In  turn  reinforce  each 
other. 

In  addition  to  Increasing  self-discovery, 
psychedelic  drugs  are  said  to  be  a  significant 
aid  In  achieving  mystical  experiences.  Judg- 
ing from  the  accotints  of  drug  users  them- 
selves, this  seems  to  be  primarily  a  difference 
In  the  Intensity  of  the  experience  rather  than 
a  completely  different  reaction  to  the  drug. 
Instead,  tbe  quotation  above  from  Huxley's 
TTic  Doors  of  Perception  Is  an  account  of  a 
mystical  experience  of  a  sort  In  that  he  claims 
to  see  some  kind  of  ultimate  reality  exhibited 
In  tbe  detaUs  of  three  flowers  In  a  vase.  It 
Is  this  sense  of  a  direct  contact  with  "ulti- 
mate reality"  which  seems  to  define  what  the 
term  "mystical  experience"  means  to  the 
users  of  psychedelic  drugs. 

When  asked  what  precisely  U  Involved  In 
having  "contact  vrith  ultimate  reality",  most 
drug  users  make  some  sort  of  reply  stressing 
the  "unity  of  life  and  nature"  and  the  "death 
of  the  ego".  This  Is  the  type  of  language  em- 
ployed by  Timothy  Leary  In  his  published 
works,  and  one  suspects  that  more  than  a 
few  drug  users  have  latched  onto  his  catchy 
phrases  to  explain  their  own  emotional  re- 
sponses. In  any  event,  when  pressed  for  de- 
tails, most  people  say  that  they  do  not  mean 
literally  that  all  reality  appears  as  a  complete 
\mlty  or  that  their  own  egos  totally  cease  to 
exist,  but  rather,  that  they  have  some  sense 
of  how  everything  fits  together,  of  some  unity 
behind  the  multiplicity  which  exists  In  the 
world.  As  one  young  man  In  his  early  twenties 
put  it,  "You  see  why  everything  Is  Just  exact- 
ly the  way  It  is,  bow  every  piece  fits  into 
place."  It  Is  in  connection  with  this  that  the 
term  "death  of  tbe  ego"  is  also  explained. 
What  really  "dies"  la  not  the  ego,  but  an 
egocentric  view  of  the  universe.  The  person 
no  longer  subjectively  experiences  the  ex- 
ternal world  as  sonwtblng  which  revolves 
around  him,  but  rather,  sees  himself  as  being 
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aomewbAt  like  a  single  stone  pUc«d  In  the 
midst  of  a  giant  mosaic. 

What  must  aloe  be  added  is  that  such  a 
vision  Is  accompanied  by  extremely  positive 
feelings — one  has  a  strong,  virtually  irresisti- 
ble, desire  to  fit  Into  the  mosaic  and  become 
a  part  of  a  larger  reality.  This  leads  to  the 
passive  nature  of  many  members  ot  the  hip 
community,  for  tbe  mosaic  is.  after  ail.  com- 
plete and  perfect  In  itself.  It  is  significant 
that  after  writing.  This  Is  how  one  ought  to 
see.  how  things  really  are."  even  Huxley  went 
on  to  say;  "And  yet  there  were  reservations. 
For  If  one  always  saw  like  this,  one  would 
never  want  to  do  anything  else.  Just  looking. 
Just  being  the  divine  Not-self  of  flower,  of 
book,  of  chair,  of  flannel.  That  would  be 
enough  "  *  And  for  many  members  of  the  hip 
community,  that  is  Indeed  enough. 

But  before  one  Judges  too  harshly,  before 
one  writes  them  off  as  totally  worthless  for 
not  wanting  to  engage  in  the  great  American 
game  of  producing  an  almost  endless  supply 
of  consumer  products,  one  would  do  well  to 
remember  the  great  Christian  mystics.  What 
would  they  say  was  the  most  Important 
"work"  a  man  could  engage  in?  It  would 
clearly  not  be  the  production  of  a  Chevrolet. 
One  even  begins  to  wonder,  in  spite  of  the 
separation  of  time  and  culture,  whether 
there  is  really  all  ttuit  much  distance  be- 
tween the  way  in  which  some  members  of 
the  hip  community  speak  about  the  move- 
ment of  the  Individual  mind  toward  a  place 
in  a  greater  reality  and  the  way  in  which  St. 
Bernard  speaks  of  the  movement  of  the  soul 
toward  God. 

In  any  event,  the  attitudes  noted  above  are 
reflected  In  the  whole  life  style  of  the  hip 
community.  Personal  property  loses  its  sig- 
nificance, since  such  a  concept  Is  based  on 
the  assumption  that  mankind  is  a  multi- 
plicity of  egocentric  universes,  each  of  which 
"owns"  a  number  of  particular  objects.  The 
official  line  Is  thus  that  one  should  not  be- 
come upset  over  stealing,  since  all  objects 
are  part  of  the  one  great  mosaic  and  are  there 
for  whoever  has  need  of  them.  Many  also  feel 
no  "ego  need"  to  "win"  an  argument.  What, 
after  all.  would  be  the  point  of  winning  an 
argument?  Thus  they  meet  hostility  with 
passive  Indifference  or  silence  and  talk  only 
to  those  whose  "heads  are  In  the  same  place." 
One  must  be  very  careful  in  evaluating  the 
religious  claims  made  In  connection  with 
LSD.  Such  claims  cannot  be  written  off  as 
completely  phoney  merely  by  saying  that  the 
rellgloxis  experience  is  no  more  than  a  drug 
created  Illusion,  much  like  a  mirage  appear- 
ing to  a  thirsty  traveler  In  the  desert.  The 
argviment  advanced  by  Its  proponents  Is  not 
that  LSD  creates  any  religious  experience 
Itself,  but  rather,  that  it  frees  the  mind  to 
have  the  religious  experiences  that  It  is  nat- 
urally capable  of  having. 

This  leads  to  another  Important  point, 
namely  that  virtually  all  heavy  users  of  pey- 
chedeUc  drugs  point  out.  that  It  is  possible 
to  have  the  same  experiences  without  drugs. 
Indeed,  they  go  to  some  lengths  to  point  out 
the  similarity  between  the  Insights  obtained 
through  LSD  and  those  of  traditional  mysti- 
cism, particularly  of  the  Sastem  variety. 
Some  of  the  very  early  users  of  psychedelic 
drujs  have.  In  fact,  stopped  using  them, 
claiming  that  they  have  "gone  beyond"  drugs 
to  some  form  of  Oriental  meditation.  The 
initial  decision  to  use  the  drugs  Is  defended 
on  the  grounds  that  they  were  a  valuable 
shortcut  to  achieving  the  Insights  which  Ori- 
ental mystics  arrived  at  only  after  years  of 
disciplined  contemplation  As  Alan  Watts,  a 
(ormer  Episcopal  clergyman  and  the  author 
of  The  Way  o)  Zen,  put  It:  • 

.  .  the  Orient  has  dozens  of  varieties 
of  meditation  aud  yoga  that  yield  the  same 
basic  experience  as  LSD.  Tbe  trouble  Is.  It 
takes  an  awfully  long  time  to  get  anywhere 
with   these  ^nethods.  and   most  Westerners 
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Just  don't  have  the  patience.  But  if  you  take 
a  few  psychedelic  trips  first,  then  you're 
ready  to  use  meditation  fruitfully.  Tou  have 
the  hang  of  It.  Certainly.  LSD  has  made 
meditation  much  easier  for  me  " 

Surprisingly  enough,  some  sclentlflc  studies 
have  been  conducted  in  an  effort  to  deter- 
mine whether  and  how  a  mystical  experience 
is  possible  under  psychedelic  drugs.  Two 
series  of  such  testa  have  been  conducted  by 
Dr.  Walter  N.  Pahnke.  a  teaching  fellow  of 
the  Harvard  Medical  School  and  a  resident 
In  psychiatry  at  the  Massachusetts  Mental 
Health  Center."  The  first  Involved  twenty 
theological  students  and  was  carried  out  on 
Good  Friday  in  1962.  Half  of  them  were  given 
30  mg.  of  psllocybln,  while  the  others  (the 
control  group)  were  given  an  active  placebo 
of  200  mg.  of  nicotinic  acid,  which  causes 
only  warmth  and  tingling  of  the  skin.  All 
thoM  who  got  only  nicotine  acid  thought, 
however,  that  they  were  receiving  psllocybln. 
Of  the  ten  who  actually  received  psllocybln, 
three  or  four  had  what  might  be  called  a 
mystical  experience,  while  none  of  those  re- 
ceiving the  placebo  reported  any  such  re- 
action. 

The  second  series  of  tests  was  conducted 
at  the  BCassachusetts  Mental  Health  Center 
in  1965  and  1966.  Forty  carefully  screened 
volunteers  were  used,  most  of  whom  were 
professional  people  over  thirty.  Psllocybln 
was  administered  to  the  subject  In  groups 
of  four  specially  prepared  rooms  containing 
cut  flowers,  pictures  of  nature  scenes,  and 
candlelight,  as  well  as  places  for  each  subject 
to  relax.  As  for  the  results.  Dr.  Pahnke  re- 
poru  that  "20%  to  40%  of  the  subjects  had 
a  mystical  experience,  depending  on  the  level 
of  completeness  desired."  "  As  a  general  ob- 
servation, Dr  Pahnke  also  reports  that,  "Most 
researchers  who  have  worked  with  LSD  In 
either  therapeutic  or  a  supportive  setting 
have  reported  the  occurrence  of  mystical  ex- 
periences in  varying  degrees  of  frequency."  " 

A  number  of  psychedelic  churches  have 
been  founded  since  1968,  Including  the 
League  for  Spiritual  Discovery  (L.S.D.),  The 
Church  of  the  Awakening,  and  the  Neo- 
American  Church.  In  addition,  and  not  to  be 
confused  with  the  last  of  those  Is  the  Native 
American  Church,  a  centurles-old  Indian  re- 
ligious organization  numbering  somewhere 
between  60.000  and  250.000  members  which 
uses  peyote  mushroom  buttons  as  a  sacra- 
ment (psllocybln  is  the  synthesized  active 
Ingredient) .  The  Church's  use  of  the  buttons 
was  challenged  when  a  group  of  Navajo  In- 
dians were  convicted  of  Illegal  possession  of 
peyote  under  a  California  statute."  The  Cali- 
fornia Supreme  Court,  however.  In  the  case 
of  People  V.  Woody,  reversed  the  trial  court 
and  held  that  the  church's  use  of  the  peyote 
buttons  was  protected  under  the  First 
Amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  There  Is  considerable  doubt, 
however,  as  to  whether  this  Indicates  that 
the  courts  will  uphold  the  use  of  psychedelic 
drugs  by  other  "churches".  As  Boston  attor- 
ney Joseph  Oterl  (who  has  an  appeal  pend- 
ing In  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  In  which  he  Is 
attempting  to  overturn  the  Massachusetts 
marijuana  law)  has  pointed  out.  "The  Su- 
preme Court  upheld  the  right  of  the  Native 
American  Cliurcb  to  use  peyote,  but  only  be- 
cause lit  has  been  part  of  Indian  religion 
since  Aztec  days.  It  won't  buy  the  same  argu- 
ment for  a  religion  only  a  few  years  old."" 

Tb  foctu  on  the  legal  Issues,  however,  is  to 
miss  tbe  broader  Impact  of  peyote  use  by  the 
Native  American  Church.  The  real  problem 
is  occasioned  by  the  fact  that  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  teenagers  know  that  peyote  has  been 
used  for  centuries  by  the  Native  American 
Church,  and  they  reason  that  If  It  has  not 
resulted  In  dire  consequences  for  the  Indians 
after  all  that  time,  there  U  lltUe  likelihood 
that  taking  psllocybln  (the  active  Ingredient) 
will  be  harmful  for  them.  And  if  adults  are 
lying  or  mistaken  about  ti>e  effects  ot 
psllocybln — so  the  argument  is  extended — 


what  reason  is  there  to  trust  what  they  say 
about  mescaline  or  LSD  either?  Almost  every 
group  of  teenagers  Interviewed  on  Beacon 
Hill  this  past  summer  raised  precisely  this 
argument.  It  is  not  easy  to  answer.  It  la  in- 
deed true  that  the  prosecution  was  unable  to 
show  that  any  significant  damage  had  re- 
sulted from  prolonged  and  regular  use  of  the 
drug,  although  the  court  was  undoubtedly 
correct  In  saying  that  this  was  due  only  to 
the  extremely  strict  conditions  under  which 
it  was  used.  Indiscriminate  use  by  teenagers 
has  been  shown  to  result  In  a  disturbing 
number  of  psychotic  reactions.  But  that,  un- 
fortunately. Is  not  the  end  of  the  argument 
for  that  particular  defense  of  abstinence 
carries  with  It  the  impllcaUon  that  Dr. 
Timothy  Leary  and  his  disciples  were  right 
after  all  In  declaring  that  what  is  really  Im- 
portant Is  the  proper  "set  and  setting".  If 
taken  by  the  right  people  under  the  right 
circumstances,  tbe  chances  of  harm  are 
negligible.  The  Indians  have  done  It:  so  can 
other  people. 

This  plunges  one  right  Into  the  heart  of 
the  debate  over  the  legalization  and  use  of 
psychedelic  drugs,  but  before  one  ca.i  even 
begin  to  approach  "objectivity,"  a  certain 
amount  of  factual  information  la  necessary. 
Unfortunately,  because  of  the  restrictions 
which  present  laws  impose  on  clinical  re- 
search, the  amount  of  Information  available 
Is  not  all  one  would  hope  for.  There  are  two 
types  of  harm  which,  from  time  to  time,  have 
been  attributed  to  the  psychedelic  drugs.  The 
first  U  that  LSD  causes  chromosome  damage 
which  may  result  In  either  illness  or  blrtb 
defecu.  There  are.  In  fact,  a  few  tests  tend- 
ing to  show  that  LSD  causes  a  change  in 
the  blood  chromosomes.  The  difficulty,  how- 
ever, as  Dr.  David  Walters  of  the  Harvard 
biology  department  points  out.  Is  that  there 
are  an  equal  number  of  tests  showing  pre- 
cisely the  opposite,  and  serious  limitations 
have  been  shown  In  the  way  all  the  testa 
were  set  up.''  In  addition,  there  Is  serious 
question  as  to  what  significance  the  chromo- 
some damage  would  have  even  If  it  occurs. 
As  Dr.  John  Fort  of  the  University  of  CaU- 
fomla  at  Berkeley  points  out,  "similar  evi- 
dence of  damage  to  blood  chromosomes  has 
been  reported  In  connection  with  such  widely 
used  products  as  coffee,  alcohol,  nicotine, 
DDT,  and  aspirin."  '*  Some  serious  risk  has 
been  raised,  however,  regarding  birth  defects 
caused  by  LSD  when  taken  by  a  pregnant 
woman.  But  it  is  rather  difficult  to  sustain 
the  argument  that  a  product  should  be  de- 
nied to  the  entire  population  simply  because 
It  is  not  good  for  pregnant  women.  Male 
teenagers  have  been  particularly  unimpressed 
by  the  point. 

It  Is  not  in  the  physical,  but  rather,  in 
the  psychological  area  that  serious  risk  of 
harm  has  been  shown.  As  noted,  above,  the 
real  problem  Is  that  In  a  certain  percentage 
of  Individual  psychedelic  drugs  produce  psy- 
chotic reactions.  Tbe  situation  U  described 
by  Dr.  Donald  B.  Lourla,  head  of  the  Infec- 
tious Disease  Laboratory  of  Bellevue  Hos- 
pital in  New  York  City." 

"Among  normals  who  are  given  LSD  under 
medical  aegis  after  careful  screening,  few 
serious  reactions  occur  (estimated  at  0.08% : 
Cohen,  1964).  The  adverse  reaction  rate  la 
considerably  higher  In  patients  given  LSD 
as  an  adjunct  to  psychotherapy — 0.2%  to  2% 
developed  prolonged  psychiatric  disorders, 
one  In  830  attempted  suicide  and  one  in 
2.600  was  successful  (Cohen,  1964;  Pink  Sim- 
eon. Hague  &  Itll,  1966) . 

"The  incidence  of  untoward  reaction 
among  those  using  LSD  Illicitly  In  uncon- 
trolled circumstances  Is  not  known,  but 
clearly  It  Is  substantially  greater  than  that 
observed  when  LSD  Is  prescribed  for  a  spe- 
cific medical  or  psychiatric  Illness." 

The  number  of  "bad  trips"  In  uncontrolled 
situations  Is  also  Increased  by  the  fact  that 
drugs  purchased  on  the  black  market  may 
frequently  contain  Impurities  or  be  cut  with 
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other  unknown,  but  dangerous  drugs.  A  re- 
cent study  of  drugs  purchased  on  the  street 
in  New  Tork  City  indicated  that  60%  of  the 
capsules  did  not  contain  what  the  purchaser 
thought  he  was  buying. 

Another  unfortunaU  aide  effect  of  psyche- 
delic drugs  Is  what  U  known  as  a  "flash 
back".  Some  users  have  experienced  sud- 
den and  unexpected  recurrences  of  the  psy- 
chedelic "Uip"  even  without  taking  another 
dose  of  the  drug.  As  one  might  expect,  such 
experiences  can  be  quite  frightening.  At  the 
moment,  medical  science  Is  totally  unable  to 
explain  why  or  how  thla  occurs. 

Still  another  difficulty  about  taking  psy- 
chedeUc  drugs  In  an  uncontrolled  situation 
Is  that  the  user  may  seriously  harm  or  even 
kill  himself  because  of  hallucinogenic  mls- 
perceptlons  about  his  immediate  environ- 
ment. Dr.  Duke  D.  Fisher  reports  the  follow- 
ing incldenU  from  his  clinical  experience 
with  LSD  patlenu  In  CaUfornla:" 

"Some  deaths  occur  becaiise  of  the  per- 
ceptual changes  that  occur  after  using  LSD 
One  young  girl  leaped  to  a  rocky  beach 
thinking  that  the  ocean  had  turned  Into  a 
silk  scarf.  There  were  two  young  boys  who 
felt  they  were  having  a  reUglous  experience 
^n^  wanted  to  "become  one"  with  several 
cars  on  Wllshlre  Boulevard.  I  had  to  re- 
strain one  young  student  who  felt  he  had 
the  new  power  to  fiy  and  attempted  to  leap 
from  a  window  In  a  Hollywood  apartment." 

There  are  a  sufficient  number  of  cases 
where  the  drug  user  was  successfully  re- 
strained and  could  be  interviewed  afterward 
to  give  credibility  to  accounts  such  as  this 
one  by  Dr.  Fisher,  but  one  should  still  be 
somewhat  skeptical  In  examining  obviously 
sensational  reporte  of  this  type.  The  main 
credibility  problem  Is  easily  stated:  If  the 
person  succeeds  In  klUlog  himself,  how  can 
anyone  possibly  discover  whether  he  did  so 
because  of  a  visual  distortion  catised  by  LSD? 
One  Is  Inclined  to  ask  how,  for  example.  Dr. 
Fisher  knows  that  a  girl  lying  dead  on  a 
rocky  beach  got  there  because  she  thought 
the  ocean  had  tiu-ned  Into  a  silk  scarf.  It  Is  a 
aklllful  Interviewer  Indeed  who  can  get  a 
aUtement  from  a  corpse.  It  Is  always  possible, 
however,  that  the  girl  made  a  statement  to 
someone  standing  nearby  Just  before  she 
leaped,  or  perhaps  even  after  she  leaped  but 
before  she  actually  died;  but  one  should  look 
carefully  at  the  accounts  of  the  death  to 
see  whether  such  circumstances  were  re- 
ported. The  problem  U  complicated  by  the 
fact  that  LSD  leaves  the  body  very  quickly 
and  thus  would  frequently  not  show  up  in 
an  autopsy.  Some  suspicion  Is  warranted  by 
an  incident  which  occurred  a  few  years  ago 
In  which  several  boys  were  said  to  have  been 
permanently  blinded  by  looking  directly  Into 
the  sun  for  a  prolonged  time  while  vmder  the 
•ffecta  of  LSD.  The  Incident  proved  to  have 
been  completely  fraudulent  and  to  have  been 
fabricated  by  an  Individual  who  wanted  to 
■care  people  out  of  using  the  drug. 

With  this  Information  in  mind.  It  Is  now 
possible  to  return  to  a  consideration  of  the 
public  controversy  over  the  use  of  psychedelic 
drugs  and  to  see  that  there  are  in  fact  three 
separate,  though  Interrelated  and  frequent- 
ly confused,  questions:  (a)  should  the  use 
of  psychedelic  drugs  be  legaUzed;  (b)  are 
people  Justified  In  using  them  at  present, 
even  though  they  are  Illegal;  and  (c)  If  they 
should  not  be  legalized,  how  should  society 
deal  with  the  (act  that  Illegal  use  of  the 
drugs  Is  so  widespread?  As  society  gropes  to- 
ward some  answer  to  these  questions,  the  In- 
formation presented  In  this  report  suggests 
several  conclusions  which  need  to  be  kept 
In  mind : 

1.  An  almost  Irrefutable  case  can  be  made 
for  the  position  that  psychedelic  drugs  should 
not  be  legally  available  to  whoever  might 
want  to  use  them  in  an  uncontrolled  situa- 
tion. The  number  of  psychotic  reactions  re- 
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suiting  from  such  use  is  simply  too  high. 
In  ftkct,  contrary  to  popular  conceptions,  very 
few  of  even  the  strongest  proponents  of  the 
use  of  these  drugs  would  go  that  far. 

2.  Society  must  realize,  however,  that  In 
choosing  to  make  the  drugs  lUegal  It  has 
taken  action  which  substantially  Increases 
the  percentage  of  "bad  trips"  and  psychotic 
reactions  among  those  who  decide  to  take 
them  anyway.  This  Is  true  for  two  reasons: 
first,  because  people  can  only  get  the  drugs 
on  tbe  black  market  and  thus  get  a  high 
percentage  of  adulterated  products  rather 
than  the  pure  drugs  which  were  formerly 
available  through  Sandoz  Laboratories.  And 
second,  because  driving  the  drug  use  under- 
ground means  that  they  are  frequently  taken 
In  uncontrolled  situations.  And  It  should  not 
be  forgotten  that  this  Is  the  largest  single 
factor  In  producing  adverse  reactions.  Not 
only  does  the  proper  screening,  guidance  and 
follow-up  of  a  controlled  situation  greatly 
reduce  the  chance  of  a  psychotic  reaction. 
It  also  prevents  people  from  acting  out  dan- 
gerous Impulses,  e.g.  leaping  onto  a  rockey 
beach  or  "becoming  ore"  with  cars  on  Wll- 
shlre Boulevard.  In  short,  many  of  the  dan- 
gers of  using  the  drugs  today  are  really  arti- 
ficial risks  created  primarily  by  the  fact  that 
the  drugs  are  Illegal.  On  the  other  hand, 
legalizing  the  use  of  the  drugs  even  In  con- 
trolled situations  may  greatly  increase  the 
total  usage  with  the  result  that  there  may 
be  no  decrease  or  even  an  increase  In  the 
absolute  number  of  serious  psychotic  reac- 
tions, even  though  they  decrease  on  a  per- 
centage basis.  The  problem  Is  one  of  decid- 
ing when  illicit  use  of  the  drug  has  become 
so  widespread  that  continuation  of  the  pres- 
ent severe  restrictions  on  them  has  become 
counter-prod  uctl  ve. 

3.  In  attempting  to  decrease  Illicit  use, 
society  should  realize  that  It  Is  very  difficult 
to  develop  a  convincing  argument  as  to  why 
a  person  who  Is  already  a  heavy  user  should 
cease  taking  tbe  drugs.  Such  an  individual 
will  readily  admit  that  they  cause  psychotic 
reactions  In  a  number  of  people,  sometimes 
even  after  the  drugs  have  been  taken  thirty 
or  forty  times.  But  a  person  who  has  taken 
LSD  100,  160,  or  even  200  times  usually  feels 
that  he  Is  demonstrably  not  one  of  that  un- 
fortunate group.  In  any  event.  It  Is  only  a 
risk  and  not  a  certainty  that  harm  will 
result;  and  everyone  takes  many  such  risks 
during  tbe  course  of  his  dally  routine.  Driv- 
ing a  car,  for  example.  Involves  a  great 
chance  of  bodily  Injury  or  death,  but  people 
do  It  because  It  Is  sufficiently  useful  to  be 
worth  the  risk.  Likewise,  the  drug  user  will 
say,  the  personal  Insights  gained  from  LSD 
make  It  worth  any  risks  of  a  "bad  trip".  And 
even  a  "bad  trip",  they  go  on  to  point  out, 
can  be  full  of  valuable,  though  painful.  In- 
sights. It  is  true  that  one  may  be  arrested 
and  sent  to  Jail,  but  many  are  willing  to 
accept  even  that  risk,  while  others  simply 
turn  the  argument  around  to  say  that  such 
laws  only  prove  the  hypocrisy  of  society 
(there  are  six  million  alcoholics  In  this  coun- 
try, but  centuries  of  Indians  in  the  Native 
American  Church  have  not  been  hurt  by 
psllocybln) .  In  other  words,  achieving  a  sig- 
nificant decrease  in  the  level  of  drug  use  is 
not  as  simple  as  uttering  a  few  legal  admoni- 
tions or  hurling  a  few  moralistic  thunder- 
bolts— or  even  being  "concerned".  And  one 
wonders  how  many  people  In  society — ^the 
clergy  of  the  Elplscopal  Church,  for  example — 
are  really  capable  of  doing  drug  counseling 
on  an  Intensive  and  sophisticated  basis. 

4.  It  Is  Impossible  to  eliminate  the  use  of 
psychedelic  drugs  by  legal  sanctions,  even 
with  the  most  effective  law  enforcement 
imaginable.  While  It  Is  not  as  easy  as  many 
people  think  to  produce  LSD,  it  can  be  pro- 
duced by  someone  with  a  graduate  school 
knowledge  of  chemistry  and  with  no  more 
equipment  than  what  will  fit  Into  a  large 
basement  in  an  ordinary  house.  An  under- 
graduate who  was  arrested  during  the  past 


year  was  making  it  in  a  suburban  house  he 
bad  rented.  The  LSD  produced  under  such 
conditions  Is  no  doubt  of  poor  quality,  but 
It  iB  still  sufficiently  potent  to  produce  an 
effect  and  would  be  readily  marketable. 
Furthermore,  as  Dr.  Helen  Nowlls  points  out, 
a  dose  as  small  as  25  micrograms  can  pro- 
duce an  effect  In  some  people,  while  a 
"normal"  dose  Is  only  100  to  250  micrograms. 
"The  tremendous  potency",  she  states,  "can 
be  dramatized  by  pointing  out  that  an 
amount  of  LSD  eqiilvalent  to  two  aspirin 
tablets  would  provide  6,500  100-mlcrogram 
doses."  '•  And  how  far  would  6,500  doses  go? 
Professor  James  T.  Carey  of  the  University 
of  California  at  Berkeley  gives  some  Indica- 
tion when  he  writes,  "The  effects  are  so 
strong  that  there  Is  little  desire  to  take  it 
more  than  once  a  week,  even  among  'acid 
heads'.  More  than  twice  a  month  is  con- 
sidered very  heavy  usage."*  Putting  these 
facts  together.  It  should  be  clear  that  one 
well-equipped  Individual  can  easily  supply 
an  entire  metropolitan  surea.  The  situation 
will  probably  get  worse,  moreover,  when  one 
considers  that  the  future  will  undoubtedly 
see  the  development  of  drugs  which  are  even 
easier  to  synthesize.  And  as  one  Boston  doc- 
tor points  out,  there  may  be  dozens  of  natiiral 
plants  which,  like  the  peyote  mxishroom  and 
the  mescal  cactus,  will  produce  hallucino- 
genic effects. 

If  all  this  does  not  point  to  clear  and  ob- 
vious solutions.  It  may  at  least  be  said  that 
there  Is  some  truth  in  tbe  old  maxim  that  an 
understanding  of  true  confusion  is  better 
than  a  false  simplicity. 

rv.   ALtENATION  AKD  THE  COTTNTEa  CULTtmE 

As  anyone  with  even  minimal  insight  rec- 
ognizes, the  drug  problem  Is  not  merely  a 
"drug"  problem.  While  drug  abuse  is  not 
confined  to  any  age  group  or  Income  bracket. 
It  is  clearly  not  the  plll-popplng  middle-aged 
housevrtfe  which  has  society  upset.  And  while 
the  existence  of  six  million  alcoholics  may  be 
of  concern  to  the  W.C.T.U.,  most  Americans 
accept  It  with  the  same  bland  Indifference 
with  which  they  listen  to  statistics  about 
highway  fatalities.  Nor  has  society  suddenly 
become  sensitive  to  the  most  serious  kinds 
of  drug  abuse.  For  decades  the  most  tragic 
cases  have  been  those  of  heroin  addicts  In 
the  ghettos;  yet  the  most  affluent  nation  In 
history  has  callously  refused  to  allocate  the 
necessary  resources  for  solving  the  problem. 
(Dr.  Donald  B.  Louria:  "Either  we  do  some- 
thing about  slums,  or  we  don't  get  rid  of  the 
heroin  problem.  It's  that  simple.")."  The 
Junkie  m  the  South  End  still  Is  of  little  con- 
cern to  the  Inhabitants  of  Boston's  well- 
heeled  bedroom  suburbs. 

The  ciirrent  furor  has  arisen  because  sud- 
denly it  Is  the  sons  and  daughters  of  middle 
and  upper-middle  income  parents  who  are 
taking  drugs  and  because  they  are  doing  it, 
not  merely  as  some  kind  of  adolescent  fling, 
but  as  members  of  what  Is  a  kind  of  Informal 
"movement"  of  deeply  alienated  young  people. 
Marijuana  and  LSD  are  more  than  drugs; 
they  are  also  powerful  symbols  of  the  rejec- 
tion of  parental  values.  To  think  of  them  Is 
also  to  call  to  mind  other  powerful  symbols: 
long  hair,  beards,  beads,  and  the  bizarre 
clothing  of  the  so-called  "hippies".  But 
such  symbols  go  beyond  even  the  rejec- 
tion of  parental  values.  As  Dr.  Walter  N. 
Pahnke  has  put  It:  " 

".  .  .  opinions,  pro  or  con,  usually  have  a 
deep  emotional  basis.  Certainly  the  reason  Is 
more  than  Just  an  abhorrence  of  drug  tak- 
ing ...  A  deeper  reason  may  lie  In  the  nature 
of  the  profound  emotional  experiences,  often 
considered  religious,  which  seem  to  have 
the  power  to  change  a  person's  values  and 
to  generate  enthusiasm  and  Inspiration  In  a 
direction  perhaps  not  shared  by  society  in 
general.  Such  consequences  may  be  seen  as 
a  threat  when  considered  logically,  but  felt 
even  more  powerfully  to  be  so  at  a  sub- 
liminal or  non-rational  level." 

What  is  involved  Is  nothing  less  than  a  re- 
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j«ctlon  of  aome  of  th«  moat  t>aslc  values  of 
asUbllshed  society,  and  society  hu  responded 
In  the  ways  one  mlgbt  expect — with  fear, 
hatred,  and  repression.  Most  adults  have  been 
•o  blinded  by  their  emotions  that  they  have 
failed  to  s«e  the  most  obvious  point  of  all: 
that  a  bitterly  hostile  response  only  adds 
fuel  to  the  fire  of  alienation  and  makes  the 
flames  of  the  youthful  rebellion  leap  higher. 
What.  then,  is  the  proper  response?  Before 
one  can  answer  that  one  must  first  make 
some  analysis,  however  tentative,  however 
difficult,  of  the  reasons  for  the  alienation. 

At  the  outset  of  such  a  task  one  Is  bom- 
barded with  a  mass  of  confusing  and.  seem- 
ingly at  least,  contradictory  bits  of  Informa- 
tion. On  the  one  hand,  the  alienation  of 
specific  young  people  seems  related  to  spe- 
cific causes:  a  reaction  to  a  particular  family 
situation,  a  particular  school,  or  a  partlc^alar 
personal  problem.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
alienation  seems  to  be  an  almost  world-wide 
phenomenon,  occurring  not  only  all  across 
the  United  States,  but  in  Europe  and  Iven 
Asia  as  well.  A  mistake  which  many  p«t>ple- 
make  is  to  assume  that  the  second  phenene- 
non  cancels  out  the  first.  If  what  Is  happen- 
ing Is  some  kind  of  world-wide  phenomenon, 
then,  so  It  is  argued,  the  rebellious  act  of  a 
particular  young  person  must  not  "really" 
be  related  to  specific  problems  In  his  family 
or  school.  (President  Nathan  Pusey  of  Har- 
vard is  fond  of  this  argxunent  as  a  means  of 
explaining  undergraduate  upheavals  to  the 
alumni).  The  feeling  la  that  If  aU  young 
people  are  alienated.  It  must  be  due  to  some 
common  "defect"  which  they  share:  "What 
Is  wrong  with  young  people  today?"  But  this 
approach  is  based  upon  an  assumption  which 
may  not  be  valid.  It  may  be  that  the  common 
"defect"  Is  shared,  not  by  the  young  people, 
but  by  the  Institutions  against  which  they 
are  revolting.  It  Is  only  this  latter  hypothesis, 
in  fact,  which  la  capable  of  explaining  several 
Important  pieces  of  information — namely, 
that  the  "hippie"  phenomenon  Is  not  really 
world-wide  at  all.  but  is  limited  almost  ex- 
clusively to  the  technologically  highly  ad- 
vanced countries.  And  even  within  those 
countries  it  occurs  predominantly  within  the 
nxlddle.  upper-middle,  and  upper  income 
families,  particular  the  latter  two.  There  are 
very  few  black  "hippies."  Strangely  eno'igh, 
the  basic  trouble  seems  to  have  something 
to  do  with  the  quality  of  life  in  what  many 
would  c*ll  the  most  "successful"  sector  of 
society. 

As  the  enormous  pile  of  literature  on  the 
subject  amply  demonstrates,  there  are  Doany 
ways  In  which  one  can  analyze  the  "causes" 
of  the  alienation  of  the  affluent  young.  What 
follows  is  an  attempt  to  describe  that  aliena- 
tion with  reference  to  the  three  levels  on 
which  a  young  person  relates  to  his  social 
environment:  the  personal  and  family  level, 
the  national  political  level,  and,  In  a  sense, 
the  "International"  level  of  the  technologi- 
cal society.  Before  going  into  these,  however. 
It  Is  necessary  to  make  an  important  pre- 
liminary observation.  What  is  presented  here 
is  an  analysis  of  what  might  be  called  the 
"healthy"  alienated  young  person.  Adoles- 
cence Is  a  time  of  great  emotional  turmoil, 
and  there  are  a  number  of  young  people  who. 
at  this  point  in  life,  go  over  the  edge  Into 
mental  Illness — frequently  this  is  temporary, 
although  sometimes  permanent.  While  this 
may  be  acted  out  in  the  life  style  of  the 
prevalent  youth  culture,  it  would  be  quite 
erroneous  to  assume  that  all  cases  of  men- 
tally 111  adolescents  could  be  explained  by 
the  points  which  follow.  Some  confusion  is 
caused  by  the  fact  that  the  "hippie"  sub- 
culture Is  far  more  tolerant  of  blxarre  beha- 
vior than  Is  the  rest  of  society  and  thus  fre- 
quently shelters  people  who  are  mentally  111. 
The  rationale  usually  given  for  this  Is  that 
mental  lllneas  Is  culturally  defined;  what- 
ersr  varies  from  the  ustial  middle-class  norm 
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Is  called  "sick."  There  U  more  than  a  Uttle 
truth  In  the  Btat«nent;  many  who  are  ven- 
erated as  saints  in  one  age  Would  be  locked 
up  In  hospitals  as  "erasy"  in  a  dUTerent  age. 
But  as  a  total  explanation  for  the  phenom- 
enon of  mental  Illness,  the  argument  is  un- 
tenable. One  young  person  who  was  Inter- 
viewed this  past  summer  and  who  took  that 
position  quickly  backed  down  when  asked  to 
defend  its  obvious  Implication :  if  mental  ill- 
ness is  only  a  relative,  culturally  defined 
term,  then  it  must  follow  that  there  Is  no  one 
in  the  entire  world  or  In  the  whole  history 
of  mankind  who  can  be  called  "mentally  lU" 
by  any  absolute  standard.  No  one  who  has 
visited  with  the  more  disturbed  patients  In 
a  mental  hospital  can  possibly  accept  such  a 
statement. 

A.  Alienation  from  the  family 

To  an  alarming  extent,  economic  success 
seems  to  have  created  a  situation  in  which 
the  American  family  is  victimized  by  its  own 
affluence,  which  In  a  number  of  ways  under- 
mines personal  relationahlps  within  the  fam- 
ily unit.  Having  a  good  bit  of  money  means 
that  no  one  needs  to  do  unpleasant  tasks 
since  someone  else  can  be  paid  to  do  them. 
Thus  no  one  makes  any  sacrifices  for  anyone 
else  in  the  family,  with  the  exception  of  pay- 
ing money  to  have  things  done.  Money,  then. 
either  as  gifts  or  the  purchase  of  services  or 
appliances,  becomes  a  substitute  for  personal 
relationships.  The  first  major  effect  of  this  is 
to  cut  the  father  out  of  the  family,  since  he 
Is  frequently  caught  up  in  his  own  profes- 
sion, and  his  dally  routine  naturally  makes 
him  more  Insulated  from  contact  with  the 
children.  Rather  quickly,  the  busy  and  absent 
executive  comes  to  think  of  himself  as  a 
"good"  father  if  he  buys  things  to  express 
his  love  for  his  children.  New  cars,  stereo 
sets,  and  any  of  a  thousand  other  "things" 
take  the  place  of  personal  Involvement  and 
Interaction,  with  the  result  that  In  time  even 
the  father  himself  comes  to  be  seen  as  a 
"thing,"  a  self-propelled  robot  who  dresses 
In  a  three-pleoe  suit,  carries  an  attache  case, 
and  on  occasion  produces  expensive  gifts. 
And  the  mother  fares  Uttle  better.  Because 
of  this  country's  overly  rigid  definition  of  the 
roles  of  men  and  women,  she  will  usually  not 
have  a  career  of  her  own.  but  will  play  at  life 
with  a  mass  of  dilettantish  activities  in  an 
effort  to  be  an  "interesting"  person.  But  the 
perceptive  adolescent  sees  very  quickly  that 
"interesting"  and  "authentic"  are  by  no 
means  the  same  thing. 

This  situation  Is  compounded  by  the  gap 
which  a  child  from  an  affluent  family  sees 
between  his  own  life  style  and  that  of  other 
people.  The  point  Is  well  made  by  an  ex- 
tremely perceptive  Harvard  undergraduate 
honors  thesis  submitted  last  iprlng  by  Har- 
rison O.  Pope.  Jr.*  Pope  points  out  that 
young  people  from  wealthy  families  are 
aware  that  the  other  B0%  of  the  population 
doesn't  live  the  way  they  do.  They  see  well- 
cushioned  life  as  Insulated  from  hardship 
and  thus  not  "real".  To  try  to  come  to  some 
understanding  of  life  while  living  In  an 
affluent  suburb  is  like  trying  to  construct 
a  world-view  from  the  inside  of  an  economic 
and  social  cocoon.  The  subjects  taken  In 
school,  moreover,  seem  increasingly  techni- 
cal and  to  have  as  their  primary  purpose 
equipping  the  student  to  enter  the  insulated 
life  of  his  parents;  thus  school  too  is  "un- 
real". Such  students  are  attracted  to  drufs 
like  LSD  because  they  think  they  are  capa- 
ble of  allowing  them  to  see  what  their  Uvea 
are  "reaUy"  like.  They  also  become  hippies 
and  Imitate  lower  class  life  because  that 
group,  not  being  insulated.  Is  thought  to 
have  a  more  first-hand  acquaintance  with 
what  life— "real  life"— is  about. 

B.  Alienation  on  m  nmtional  political  level 

The  aUenatlon  of  young  people  over  po- 
litical issues  has  fiUed  more  pages  in  news- 
papers and  magazines  and  consumed  more 


hours  on  television  than  one  could  possibly 
calculate.  As  a  result,  the  Issues  around 
which  the  aUenatlon  centers  are  well  known, 
but  what  mystifies  many  adults  Is  the  In- 
tensity of  the  feeling.  How  often  one  en- 
counters the  middle-aged  parent  with  a 
quizzical,  uncomprehending  look  on  his 
face  asking,  "Why  can't  they  work  through 
the  system?"  "Isn't  It  better  to  try  to  change 
the  system  than  Just  to  drop  out?"  "Since 
this  is  a  democracy,  why  can't  they  abide  by 
the  decision  of  the  majority  rather  than  try- 
ing to  start  a  revolution?" 

What  follows  Is  an  attempt  to  explain  why 
many  young  people  feel  they  can't  do  any  of 
these  things.  Since  the  War  in  Vietnam  Is 
unquestionably  the  central  political  issue  for 
most  young  people,  an  attempt  will  be  made 
to  examine  the  reasons  for  their  inten.e 
alienation  with  reference  to  two  aspects  of 
that  war. 

First,  there  Is  the  question  of  the  Impact 
of  that  war  on  domestic  political  issues. 
Toung  people  see  very  clearly  the  contradic- 
tion between  America's  affluence  and  Amer- 
ica's poverty.  Being  products  of  the  former, 
they  feel  very  guilty  about  the  latter.  Dur- 
ing the  administration  of  John  P.  Kennedy,  it 
was  possible  to  deal  with  that  guilt  by  par- 
ticipation in  the  "New  Society"  program?, 
such  as  the  domestic  Peace  Corps.  Not  a 
great  deal  of  money  was  allocated  for  thoee 
programs,  but  It  was  said  that  poverty 
couldn't  be  solved  overnight,  and  it  was  Im- 
portant to  make  a  beginning.  Besides,  the 
call  to  action  came  In  the  stirring  Kennedy 
rhetoric  which  made  it  all  seem  a  kind  of 
noble  gradualism. 

But  when  President  Johnson  decided  upon 
a  significant  escalation  of  the  War  In  Viet- 
nam, necessitating  large  increases  In  the 
federal  budget  for  that  purpose.  American 
young  people  experienced  a  tremendous 
crisis  of  faith  In  the  "system."  Suddenly 
this  country  was  willing  to  mobilize  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  men  and  spend  from 
twenty-four  to  thirty  bllUon  dollars  per 
year  to  conduct  a  war  half  way  around  the 
world  In  a  country  few  Americans  had  even 
heard  of.  Prior  to  the  Vietnam  build-up.  If 
one  had  suggested  thst  comparable  man- 
power and  money  be  inunediately  allocated 
to  the  eradication  of  poverty,  he  would  prob- 
ably have  been  referred  to  a  psychla'Tlst. 
But  the  sudden  large  Increase  In  expendl- 
ttires  for  war  exposed  the  meagre  "New  So- 
ciety" programs  as  a  big  Joke,  a  colossal 
put-on.  The  real  reason  for  the  gradualism 
was  not  that  America  could  not  have  allo- 
cated the  resources — the  War  proved  that — 
but  rather,  that  people  weren't  really  seri- 
ous about  alleviating  human  suffering.  In 
short,  the  men  who  ran  the  "system"  had 
acted  in  bad  faith.  Kennedy  himself  was  not 
blamed,  but  was  seen  as  a  victim  like  all 
the  rest.  He  was  martyred  In  principle  as 
well  as  In  fact.  But  for  the  young  people 
of  today,  what  he  stood  for  was  over.  With 
one  swift  stroke  the  whole  Liberal  Creed 
was  reduced  to  a  valley  of  dry  bones,  and 
only  a  fool  could  think  they  would  ever 
rise  again  and  only  an  even  greater  fool  i 
could  see  any  pcrfnt  to  It  if  they  did. 

The  other  major  lmi>act  of  the  War  cen- 
tered around  the  problem  of  the  selective 
conscientious  objector.  Many  young  people 
were  morally  opposed  to  this  particular  war. 
although  not  to  all  wars,  and  thus  could 
not  legitimately  claim  to  be  conscientious 
objectors  under  existing  law.  A  young  man 
In  this  position  who  was  called  for  induc- 
tion was  thus  faced  with  a  terrible  set  of 
alternatives:  either  he  had  to  He  about  the 
most  Important  moral  decision  In  his  life, 
or  participate  In  the  kUllng  of  other  human 
beings  when  he  was  morally  opposed  to 
doing  so,  or  go  to  Jail  as  a  felon,  or  flee  the 
country  as  a  fugitive. 

One  should  be  under  no  Illusions  as  to 
what  Is  asked  of  a  yottng  man  when  he  Is 
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called  to  participate  In  a  war,  for  war  la 
nothing  more,  nor  leas,  than  a  giant  conspir- 
acy to  commit  homicide.  Even  when  It  la 
morally  Justified,  it  Is  a  grave  undertaking; 
when  It  Is  not.  It  Is  Inhuman.  Nor  Is  the 
possibility  of  non-combatant  service  a  solu- 
tion to  the  problem.  The  Army  operates  on 
what  is  sometimes  referred  to  as  a  "pyramid" 
theory:  as  any  young  recruit  quickly  learns 
In  basic  training,  the  primary  purpose  of 
every  soldier,  whether  he  serves  as  a  clerk 
typist,  a  cook,  or  a  medical  corpsman,  is  to 
support  the  Infantry  man  at  the  front  who 
fires  the  shell  that  shatters  the  skull  of 
another  human  being.  Many  young  men 
have  felt  that  any  society  which  callously 
tried  to  force  a  man  to  participate  in  that 
kind  of  act  when  he  was  morally  opposed 
to  doing  so  was  nothing  short  of  diabolical. 
To  them.  It  was  another  clear  example  that 
the  adults  who  were  running  the  "system " 
were  acting  In  bad  faith. 

"Why  can't  they  work  through  the  sys- 
tem?" "Isn't  It  better  to  try  to  change  the 
system  than  Just  drop  out?"  "Since  this  is 
a  democracy,  why  can't  they  abide  by  the 
decision  of  the  majority  rather  than  trying 
to  start  a  revolution?"  All  these  questions 
have  behind  them  the  unstated  asstmiptlon 
that  one  can  trust  the  system,  and  It  is 
precisely  that  which  many  young  people 
no  longer  feel  they  can  do.  To  them,  the 
plaintive  cries  of  their  parents  are  like  voices 
out  of  another  century— an  age  of  innocence 
long  since  passed. 

C.  Alienation  from  the  Technological  Society 
The  Intense  alienation  of  young  people  is 
expressed  In  two  very  different  ways  which  it 
Is  Important  not  to  confuse.  One  is  that  of 
the  student  revolutionary  who  emphasizes 
political  acUon  to  over-throw  existing  ln£tl- 
tutlons  so  that  more  equitable  and  Just  ones 
can  be  erected  in  their  place.  The  most  not- 
able representative  of  this  viewpoint  is,  of 
course,  the  Students  for  a  Democratic  So- 
ciety, with  Its  almost  constantly  proliferating 
factions.  The  most  radical,  doctrinaire  and 
disciplined  of  these  factions  is  the  Progres- 
sive Labor  Party  (Work-Student  Alliance) 
faction  of  SDS,  which  insists  that  Its  mem- 
bers wear  short  hair  (so  as  not  to  antagon- 
ize the  working  class)  and  strongly  opposes 
the  use  of  drugs,  on  the  grounds  that  they 
dull  the  revolutionary  mentaUty, 

The  second  way  In  which  youthful  aliena- 
tion is  expressed  Is  that  of  the  "hippie",  who 
argues  that  the  present  society  rannot  be 
redeemed  even  by  revolution,  and  thus  the 
only  solution  Is  not  to  revolt  but  to  drop 
out  and  start  a  new  society  based  on  entirely 
different  principles.  The  social  criticism  of 
the  hippie  strikes  at  a  much  deeper  level 
than  that  of  the  student  revolutionary.  The 
problem  Is  more,  he  argues,  than  merely  the 
fact  that  one  cannot  trust  the  people  who 
run  the  system,  or  even  that  material  goods 
are  not  equitably  distributed.  The  real  prob- 
lem lies  In  the  quality  of  life  which  ema- 
nates from  the  technological  society.  Political 
action  and  even  revolution  are  thus  futile 
gestures  which  merely  change  the  people 
who  run  the  system,  while  leaving  Intact  the 
dehumanizing  technological  structure. 
•Real"  change  comes,  not  by  toppling  the 
political  edifices  of  society,  but  by  transform- 
ing the  Uves  of  the  specific  Individuals  who 
make  up  that  society. 

The  revolutionary  and  the  hippie  each  view 
the  other  as  reactionary,  and,  in  a  sense,  both 
are  right.  Prom  the  standpoint  of  the  former, 
the  hippies  deprive  the  revolutionary  forces 
of  an  enormous  supply  of  manpower,  and  by 
political  inacUon  give  passive  support  to  the 
present  structures.  Prom  the  standpoint  of 
the  hippie,  however,  it  Is  the  building  of  the 
new  society  which  is  Important,  and  the 
revolutionary  Is  merely  draining  of  manpower 
into  a  diversionary  and  futile  endeavor.  Be- 
cause it  has  been  more  associated  with  drug 
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use,  It  is  the  hippie  subculture,  and  not  the 
revolutionary  movements  which  is  of  interest 
for  this  report. 

Because  the  mass  media  tends  to  play  up 
the  colorful  clothing,  the  loud  music,  and 
the  sometimes  shocking  or  even  obscene  lan- 
guage, there  is  a  temptation  among  adults  to 
treat  the  hippie  movement  as  If  it  were  either 
a  mere  fad  or  else  evidence  of  the  total  de- 
generacy of  youth.  What  is  actually  Involved, 
however,  is  something  far  deeper,  something 
which  represents  nothing  less  than  a  shift  of 
values  on  a  very  fundamental  level.  The  peo- 
ple who  have  gravitated  toward  the  hip  com- 
munity and  have  become  its  hard  core  are 
characterized  by  a  deep-seated  feeling  that 
In  the  great  technological  innovations  of 
modern  industrial  society  something  spirit- 
ual was  being  lost.  As  they  looked  at  the 
long  assembly  lines,  the  ranch-style  houses 
in  the  suburbs,  and  the  very  proper  three- 
piece  suits — as  they  saw  masses  of  men  whose 
total  productive  hours  seemed  oriented  to- 
ward bringing  them  more  new  cars,  more 
televUlon  sets,  more  gadgets  of  every  kind — 
and  as  they  encountered  a  school  system 
blatantly  designed  to  give  them  greater  speed 
In  the  big  materialistic  marathon,  the  much- 
heralded  technological  society  began  to  look 
more  like  a  bunch  of  hamsters  running 
through  a  maze  than  a  group  of  human  be- 
ings living  in  a  community.  What  foolishness 
to  talk  of  loyalty  to  such  a  system.  How  silly 
to  speak  of  a  revoltulon  to  change  the  lead- 
ership. The  corruption  ran  too  deep  for  all 
that. 

All  that  was  left  was  to  withdraw,  to  start 
over  again  at  the  beginning.  Perhaps  if  one 
stripped  away  all  the  hypocrisy  and  useless 
customs  with  which  man  had  become  en- 
crusted by  his  social  environment — perhaps, 
Jxist  perhaps,  one  could  find,  hidden  beneath 
all  the  layers,  something  left  of  that  basic 
emotion :  human  love.  There  would  be  bright 
colors  and  flowers,  and  people  would  be  open 
and  honest  with  each  other.  If  it  were  not 
possible  to  change  established  society.  It  was 
at  least  possible  to  "liberate  "  one's  own  mind. 
Drugs  would  help,  but  they  were  an  aid,  not 
a  solution.  With  marriage  and  school  and  all 
the  other  phoney  institutions  thrown  away, 
one  would  be  free  to  experiment  with  new 
life  styles  and  new  ways  of  living  In  which 
the  worth  and  dignity  of  every  human  being 
was  preserved. 

The  number  of  "hard  core"  members  of 
the  hip  community  those  who  have  perma- 
nently dropped  out  of  the  established  society 
Is  fairly  small.  But  there  is  a  large  and  grow- 
ing number  of  young  people  who  attach 
themselves  to  the  hip  community  for  a  cer- 
tain period  of  time,  frequently  even  for 
several  years.  They  Immerse  themselves  In  It 
in  varying  degrees,  hoping  to  find  some  new 
values  and  new  life  styles  by  which  to  order 
their  lives.  In  addition,  there  are  the  "teeny 
hoppers",  young  people  between  the  ages  of 
13  and  16  who  float  Into  whatever  they  think 
Is  the  hip  "scene"  on  weekends  and  in  the 
summer  (they  are  frequently  referred  to  as 
"plastic"  hippies) . 

Many  of  the  "hard  core"  hippies  and  those 
who  have  Joined  the  hip  community  for  some 
period  of  time  have  begun  to  enter  into  com- 
munal living  arrangements  on  a  fairly  large 
scale.  People  who  are  deeply  involved  In  the 
communes  which  are  springing  up  around  the 
country  estimate  that  there  are  approxi- 
mately 160  of  them  In  the  Boston  metro- 
politan area,  each  containing  anywhere  from 
about  6  to  25  members.  The  Modern  Utopian, 
an  underground  newspaper  circulated  among 
cummunes  and  published  In  Berkeley,  Cali- 
fornia, lists  the  following  communes  as  being 
the  major  ones  In  Massachusetts: 
Name  Location 

ASD --   Boston. 

Port  Hill  Community-  Roxbury. 

Gould  Farm Great  Harrington. 

Harrad Cambridge. 

Kusbl Brookline. 

Leyden Leyden. 

N<»deca . BeUlngham 


Joseph  Moreau  of  Project  Place,  who  has 
personally  visited  over  50  communes  In  the 
Boston  area,  states  that  the  greatest  concen- 
tration is  in  Cambridge,  although  a  signifi- 
cant number  are  also  located  In  such  places 
as  Jamaica  Plain,  Roxbury,  Beacon  Hill. 
AUston.  Brighton,  and  some  sections  of  Dor- 
chester.-'* Another  source  Indicated  some  con- 
tact with  communes  In  Newton. 

The  word  "communes,"  however,  can  be 
a  rather  misleading  way  of  describing  these 
living  arrangements.  They  are  clearly  not 
"communes"  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  word, 
since  very  few  Involve  any  sharing  of  wealth 
or  income,  except  for  some  of  the  rural  com- 
munes. In  most  of  them  the  basic  expenses 
(rent,  food,  etc.)  are  Just  divided  equally 
among  the  members  regardless  of  individual 
income,  and  for  that  reason  they  appear  on 
the  surface  to  be  little  different  from  an  ex- 
tension of  the  traditional  Idea  of  roommates 
to  Include  a  larger  number  and  both  sexes. 
What  differentiates  them  as  "communes" 
seems  to  be  factors  more  psychological  than 
organizational.  Of  great  importance  Is  the 
motivation  for  Joining  the  group.  Unlike  the 
usual  roommate  situation.  It  Is  not  primarily 
to  cut  expenses  and  provide  a  little  casual 
companionship,  but  rather,  to  engage  In  a 
certain  life  style  Involving  Intense  personal 
relationships  on  a  group  level.  Contrary  to 
many  popular  conceptions,  these  commune.s 
are  not  great  hedonistic  dens  where  a  lot  of 
wild  people  axe  constantly  "high"  on  drugs 
or  engaged  In  a  continuous  sexual  orgy.  ( One 
is  reminded  Immediately  of  the  incredible 
rumors  which  surrounded  meetings  of  the 
early  Christians. ) 

To  add  some  historical  perspective  to  this 
phenomenon,  It  Is  important  to  remember 
that  the  hippies  are  not  the  first  individuals 
m  Western  civilization  to  be  involved  In  a 
shift  of  vaUies  away  from  the  predominant 
culture.  A  number  of  people  have  noted  the 
similarity  with  the  rise  of  monasttclsm  In 
Christianity,  a  movement  which  also  involved 
a  conscious  rejection  of  the  material  bene- 
fiU  of  society  on  the  grounds  that  they  Inter- 
fered with  deeper,  more  spiritual  concerns. 
Nor  should  It  be  forgotten  that  many  of  the 
very  greatest  leaders  of  the  early  Church  were 
monks  who  came  from  noble  or  wealthy  fam- 
ilies and  who  made  precisely  that  kind  of  de- 
cision: Gregory  the  Great,  St.  Jerome,  and 
St.  Augustine,  to  name  only  a  few.  And  as 
one  Church  historian  has  pointed  out,  if  one 
were  to  encounter  St.  Francis  today,  he  would 
undoubtedly  appear  as  a  very  dirty  and 
smelly  individual. 

What  Is  perhaps  even  more  Important  is  to 
think  of  what  might  have  happened  if  the 
Church  had  tried  to  squash  aU  the  various 
monastic   movements  which   have  appeared 
in   her    history.   What,   for   example,    would 
have  been  the  result  If  the  Church  in  the 
Middle  Ages  had  refused  to  give  any  sanc- 
tion to  the  powerful  emotional  thrust  be- 
hind the  formation  of  the  Cistercians,  the 
Carthusians,  the  Franciscans,  and  the  Do- 
minicans?  There   is   little   doubt   that   the 
Church  would  have  been  torn  assimder.  The 
problem  today  is  that  society  has  no  recog- 
nized institutions  which  can  play  the  role 
which  monasticisifl  did  In  the  Church.  But  as 
the  rise  of  the  communes  indicates,  the  hip 
community— what  Theodore  Roszak  calls  the 
•counter  culture"— is  beginning  to  offer  Its 
own   alternatives.   And   when   one  considers 
that  there  were  400,000  young  people  at  the 
Woodstock  Rock  Festlcal.  one  begins  to  won- 
der whether  it  Is  not  time  to  caU  a  halt  to 
the    "cold    war"     (and    sometimes    not    so 
"cold")  between  the  hip  community  and  es- 
tabUshed    society.    One    wonders,   in   short, 
whether  It  is  not  time  to  call  for  a  detente. 
One  thing  Is  certain— the  aUenatlon  which 
many  young  people  feel  is  deeper  and  more 
wide-spread    than    many    adults    are    aware 
of  or  are  willing  to  admit.  Many  famiUes 
have    already    been   tragically   and   bitterly 
pulled  apart,  and  there  are  few  parents  who 
are  entirely  at  ease  about  the  problem.  If  it 
U  not  yet  midnight,  it  Is  clearly  past  eleven— 
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The  moct  striking  fact  about  the  present 
Isws  dealing  with  drugs,  is  the  remarkable 
extent  to  which  they  are  self-defeating.  In 
general,  the  laws,  both  state  and  federal,  at- 
tempt to  provide  a  shotgun  blast  aimed  at 
eTerythlng  from  marijuana  to  heroin  and 
from  amateur  users  and  dealers  to  the  highly 
professional  activities  of  the  mafia.  The  least 
harmful  end  of  the  spectrum  of  drug  use 
Is  clearly  represented  by  marijuana  and  (un- 
til recently,  at  least)  the  amateur  dealers 
who  peddled  It.  But  because  marijuana  Is 
by  far  the  bulkiest  of  the  illegal  drugs,  and 
because  amateurs  are  much  less  skillful  than 
the  mafia,  any  overall  crackdown  on  drugs 
Inevitably  has  Its  grestest  Impact  on  the  end 
of  the  spectrum  they  represent. 

The  result  Is  graphically  demonstrated  by 
the  Nixon  Admlj^tratlon's  lUfated  Opera- 
tion Intercept,  which  attempted  to  seal  off 
the  flow  of  drugs  across  the  Mexican  border. 
Because  of  the  government  policy,  marijuana 
had  become  quite  scarce  at  least  a  month 
before  any  public  announcement  of  the  gov- 
ernment's new  program.  The  rumor  which 
spread  like  wildfire  around  Beacon  Hill  was 
that  the  scarcity  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  mafia  had  put  the  amateur  marijuana 
dealers  out  of  business  In  an  effort  to  protect 
and  Increase  Its  own  sales  of  stronger  drugs. 
The  falsity  of  the  rumor  was  exposed  of 
course,  by  the  Administration's  grandiose 
announcement  of  Its  new  drive  against  Il- 
legal drugs.  But  the  Interesting  thing  Is  that 
If  one  put  together  the  rumor  with  the  later 
discovered  fact.  It  becomes  clear  that  the 
Nixon  Administration  did  for  the  mafia  what 
the  mafia  could  never  have  done  for  Itself. 

The  mafia  moved  swiftly  to  capitalise  on 
government  policy  in  two  Important  ways. 
First,  as  recent  Congressional  hearings  have 
demonstrated.  It  moved  to  take  over  a  much 
larger  portion  of  the  marijuana  trade.  The 
only  reason  organised  crime  had  not  moved 
into  that  area  to  any  great  extent  in  the 
jMst  was  that  there  were  so  many  amateurs 
Involved,  many  of  whom  sold  It  to  friends 
at  low  prices,  that  It  was  not  profitable  to 
do  so.  When  many  of  the  amateurs  were  elim- 
inated, however,  a  vacuum  was  created,  and 
the  mafia  was  quick  to  fill  It. 

The  second  way  the  mafia  took  advantage 
of  Operation  Intercept  was  to  greatly 
strength  Its  heroin  trade.  The  government 
was  never  able  to  completely  abut  off  the 
marijuana  traffic,  but  the  limited  supply 
which  remained  went  to  those  who  had  the 
best  connections  for  getting  It — college  stu- 
dents and  older  members  of  the  hip  com- 
munity. But  there  were  still  many  younger, 
leas  sophisticated,  leas  discriminating  adoles- 
cents who  were  anxious  to  take  drugs  of  some 
kind  In  order  to  feel  a  part  of  the  youth 
"scene".  In  reqwnse  to  this,  the  mafia  made 
available  a  large  number  of  smaller,  less 
expensive  bags  of  heroin,  which  could  be 
purchased  for  as  little  as  three  dollars  (there 
were  reports  of  some  bags  being  sold  for  as 
little  as  two  dollars).  "Doing  skag"  (taking 
heroin)  quickly  hersme  the  "In"  thing  to 
do  If  one  really  wanted  to  be  part  of  the 
"scene". 

Par  from  leading  to  the  use  of  heroin, 
marijuana  had  actually  been  a  algniflcant 
and  valuable  buffer  between  the  adolescents 
and  harder  narcotics.  Even  young  people 
who  knew  little  about  drugs  had  heard  of 
marijuana,  and  since  It  was  the  least  harm- 
ful drug  available,  they  usually  began  by 
taking  that.  It  was  even  possible  to  be  a  part 
of  the  "scene"  and  use  little  or  nothing  else. 
Eventually  some  did  go  on  to  stronger  drugs, 
but  even  then  there  was  a  algniflcant  delay 
In  their  doing  so.  with  the  rastilt  that  most 
of  them  were  not  heavily  Involved  In  the 
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drug  culture  before  returning  home.  When 
the  marijuana  supply  dried  up,  however,  the 
buffer  was  gone.  Other  drugs,  by  definition, 
became  the  least  harmful  drugs  available— 
but  they  were  a  good  bit  stronger  than 
marijuana.  The  result  was  that  adoleecents 
went  much  more  quickly  to  the  harder 
drugs,  and  the  use  of  heroin  rose  sharply. 

This  Is  but  one  Illustration  of  the  reason 
why  the  time  has  come  to  legalize  the  sale 
and  possession  of  marijuana.  The  reason  Is 
not  that  marijuana  has  been  proven  to  be 
"absolutely"  harmless,  but  rather,  that  use 
and  demand  for  the  drug  hsve  become  so 
widespread  that  it  Is  counter-productive  to 
continue  Its  Illegal  status.  Dr.  Stanley  P. 
YoUes,  director  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health,  testified  before  a  Congres- 
sional committee  on  September  17,  1069. 
that  "A  conservative  estimste  of  persons 
in  the  United  States,  both  JuvenUe  and 
adult,  who  have  used  marijuana  at  least 
once  Is  about  eight  million  and  may  be  as 
high  as  twelve  million."  *  Or.  Joel  Port,  of 
the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley, 
states  that.  "The  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion has  estimated  that  there  are  at  least 
a50,000,(X)0  regular  Cannabis  users  In  the 
world.  We  have  between  13,000,000  and  30,- 
000,000  of  them  right  here  In  the  United 
States,  according  to  my  own  surveys  and 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and  the  ntimber  Is  Increasing."" 
And  Boston  attorney  Joaeph  Oterl  points 
out  that,  "Today,  pot  Is  smoked  st  every 
college  campus,  from  Maine  all  the  way 
across  to  Oregon.""  Time  magazine  reports 
that  'for  all  the  massive  expenditures  of 
police  time  and  money,  pot  smoking  is  so 
widespread  that  there  are  roughly  35  times 
as  many  users  as  there  are  places  to  hold 
them  in  all  the  nation's  prisons."'  As  Pro- 
hlMtlon  demonstrated  In  an  earlier  era, 
when  use  of  a  drug  becomes  that  great,  so- 
ciety loses  more  than  it  gains  in  resorting 
to  legal  suppression. 

Many  government  apologists  try  to  give 
the  Impression  that  very  little  Is  known 
about  marijuana,  and  thus  proposals  for  Its 
legalization  are  premature.  In  fact,  however, 
quite  a  great  deal  Is  known  about  marijuana. 
There  are  records  of  Its  use  dating  back  as 
far  as  the  reign  of  the  Chlneee  Emperor  Shen 
Nung  In  37S7  B.C.*  and  the  drug  has  under- 
gone far  more  tests  than  most  of  the  drugs 
one  can  purchase  In  an  ordinary  drug  store. 
An  excellent  vununary  of  all  the  experiments. 
Including  the  latest  reeearch,  is  contained  In 
an  article  on  marijuana  In  the  December, 
1040,  Issue  of  "SdenUflc  American"  by  Dr. 
Lester  arlnspoon,"  an  associate  clinical  pro- 
fessor of  psychiatry  at  the  Harvard  Medical 
School  and  director  of  psychiatry  (reeearch) 
at  the  Massachusetts  MenUl  Health  Center. 
It  Is  certainly  true  that  not  everything  is 
known  about  marijuana,  but  there  are  very 
few  dmgs  about  which  niedlcal  science  can 
be  said  to  know  "everything".  A  good  capsule 
summary  of  what  is  known  Is  contained  In 
the  following  statement  by  Dr.  Lawrence 
Hartmsn,  clinical  Instructor  in  psychiatry 
at  the  Harvard  Bfedlcal  School.* 

"Marijuana  Is  a  mild  drug,  capable  of 
giving  many  people  mildly  pleasant  experi- 
ences, and  of  doing  sonte  social  and  psy- 
chological harm  to  sonte  users,  probably  es- 
pecially to  those  teenagers  who  use  It  In  ways 
that  help  avoid  the  necessary  anxieties  and 
tasks  of  growing  up. 

"Let  us  help  teenagers  know  It  Is  not  an 
entirely  safe  drug. 

"But  let  tis  not  be  so  hypocritical  as  to 
pretend  It  belongs  with  heroin,  dezedrlne.  or 
LSD— 

"Let  us  not  be  so  hypocritical  as  to  deny 
that  there  is  a  good  bit  known  about  mari- 
juana (the  NIH  radio  commercials  overstate 
our  Ignorance),  and  what  Is  known  puts  It 
in  a  category  comparable  to  those  other 
mild  but  not  barmleas  drugs  about  which 


our  society  Is  amblvaleat  but  far  more  tol- 
erant: alcohol,  tobacco,  caffeine." 

The  Intolerance,  In  the  form  of  stiff  prison 
sentences.  Is  in  fact  so  great  that  Dr. 
ToUes,  cited  above,  concludes  that,  "I  know 
of  no  clearer  instance  In  which  the  punish- 
ment for  an  Infraction  of  the  law  U  more 
harmful  thsn  the  crime."  " 

Bef>>re  turning  to  the  serious  disadvantage 
of  continuing  to  make  marijuana  illegal, 
there  are  two  totally  fallacious,  but  fre- 
quently voiced,  arguments  which  need  to  be 
dealt  with.  The  first  Is  that  use  of  marijuana 
leads  on  to  heroin  addiction.  People  who 
make  this  argument  are  never  able  to  explain 
one  very  Important  phenomenon — namely, 
that  the  greatest  increase  by  far  In  the  use 
of  marijuana  during  the  past  few  years  has 
been  among  college  students,  and  yet  there 
Is  still  hardly  any  heroin  use  at  all  among 
this  group.  In  culdlUon,  the  study  of  the 
effects  of  Operation  Intercept,  noted  above, 
Indicates  that  marijuana  frequently  has  pre- 
cisely the  opposite  effect  for  many  adoles- 
cents. And  Dr.  Orlnspoon,  In  answering  the 
question  of  whether  use  of  marijuana  leads 
to  the  use  of  hard  narcotics,  writes:  " 

"No  such  relation  has  been  found  In  sev- 
eral studies  thst  have  looked  Into  this  ques- 
tion. Including  the  La  Ouardla  study  and  a 
U.S.  Presidential  task  force  Investigation  of 
narcotics  and  drug  abuse.  It  Is  true  that  the 
Pederal  study  showed  that  among  heroin 
users  about  60  percent  had  had  experience 
with  marijuana;  the  study  also  found,  how- 
ever, that  most  of  the  heroin  addicts  had 
been  users  of  alcohol  and  tobacco.  There  Is 
no  evidence  that  marijuana  Is  more  likely 
than  alcohol  or  tobacco  to  lead  to  the  use 
of  narcotics." 

And  Pederal  Judge  Charles  E.  Wysanskl 
adds  wryly.  "One  might  as  wMl  say  that  be- 
cause most  users  of  heroin  once  Imbibed 
milk.  mUk  leads  to  heroin  addiction."  ** 

The  other  old  chestnut  frequently  hauled 
out  dtirlng  discussions  of  legalizing  mari- 
juana Is  that  even  If  It  is  no  more  harmftd 
thsn  alcohol,  marijuana  should  not  be  legal- 
ized since  the  nation  already  has  6  million 
alcoholics  and  It  would  be  horrible  to  add 
to  that  another  8  million  marijuana-addicts. 
The  first,  and  most  important,  fallacy  In  this 
argument  is  that  it  amounts  to  no  more  than 
playing  a  game  with  numbers.  There  is  only 
a  certain  percentage  of  the  population  willing 
to  take  drugs  of  any  kind,  whether  alcohol, 
marijuana,  heroin,  of  whatever.  Under  a  situ- 
ation in  which  alcohol  Is  legal  and  marijuana 
is  not,  the  overwbelnUng  majority  of  those 
individuals  have  choeen  alcohol,  which  has 
resulted  In  6  million  alcoholics.  If  marijuana 
were  legalised  and  became  ss  popular  as  al- 
cohol. It  Is  possible  that  thoee  Indlvidoals 
who  seek  to  eecape  personal  problems  through 
chranle  drug  use  would  divide  themsrivea 
equally  between  use  o(  marijuana  and  al- 
cohol. Under  present  population  figures,  this 
would  mean  three  million  alooholics  and 
three  million  people  dependent  on  mari- 
juana. To  assume  that  there  would  still  be  9 
million  alcoholics,  with  an  additional  9  mil- 
lion people  dependent  on  marijuana  pUed  on 
top  of  that  Is  to  aseume  that  the  entire  drug- 
taking  population  would  immediately  be 
douUed  by  the  mere  legislative  act  of  legal- 
izing "pot". 

In  addition,  if  the  number  of  chronic  drug 
users  were  to  become  equally  divided  be- 
tween user*  of  alcohol  and  marijuana,  thla 
In  Itself  would  be  an  enormous  Improvement, 
since;  (s)  marijuana  Is  not  phjvlcally  ad- 
dictive as  Is  alcohol,  and  therefore  dependent 
persons  could  be  more  ssslly  rehablUtated: 
(b)  experienced  users  of  marijuana  do  not 
have  the  loes  of  motor  skills  aseocUted  with 
alcohol,  and  there  would  tbue  be  fewer  auto- 
mobile accidents  due  to  drunken  driving,  aa 
well  as  a  reduction  in  hotne  accidents  (al- 
cohol accounts  for  %  of  all  home  aceidenta 
requiring    hospital   emergency    room    treat- 
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ment).  and  perhaps  most  Important  of  all, 
It  vrould  still  be  possible  for  many  dependent 
persons  to  function  In  Jobs;  (c)  marijuana  Is 
much  less  expensive  than  alcohol,  and  thus 
a  much  smaller  percentage  of  the  chronic 
user's  income  would  go  toward  meeting  this 
need;  and  (d)  chronic  use  of  marijuana 
does  not  produce  the  violent  behavior  which 
frequently  results  from  excessive  use  of 
slcohol. 

Against  the  medical  risks  and  costs  of 
legalizing  marijuana  must  be  weighed  the 
risks  and  costs  of  keeping  it  Illegal.  These  are 
substantial  and  are  at  least  five  number : 

(1)  It  diverts  police  resources  away  from 
more  dangerous  drugs.  The  police  resources 
of  any  city  or  governmental  unit  are  limited 
and  when  a  segment  of  it  Is  directed  toward 
one  problem,  It  becomes  unavailable  as  a 
means  of  meeUng  other  problems.  During 
1968  alone  there  were  80.000  arrests  for  vio- 
lations of  the  marijuana  laws,  a  figure  which 
represents  a  significant  expenditure  of  time, 
money,  and  manpower.  At  a  time  when 
heroin  use  Is  rapidly  increasing,  along  with 
virtually  all  other  forms  of  serious  crime, 
there  is  no  Justification  In  devoting  such 
enormous  resources  toward  arresting  people 
for  possession  and  sale  of  a  product  no 
stronger  than  alcohol  or  tobacco. 

(3)  Strict  enforcement  of  the  marijuana 
laws  simply  consolidates  control  of  the  drug 
in  the  hands  of  organized  crime.  Amateur 
dealers  are  the  first  ones  to  be  caught  by 
efforts  to  "crackdown"  on  marjuana,  and  as 
they  are  eliminated,  the  mafia  moves  in  to 
supply  the  market.  During  the  Investigation 
conducted  by  James  Southerland,  executive 
director  of  the  House  Select  Committee  on 
Crime,  one  source  reported  that,  "Before 
Operation  Intercept,  the  Mafia  handled  40 
percent  of  marijuana  coming  into  the  U.S. 
Now  they  control  and  distribute  the  great 
bulk  of  It."*'  Some  people  might  dispute 
whether  the  mafia's  control  was  in  fact  that 
great,*  but  nearly  everyone  would  agree  that 
It  has  Increased  enormously  as  a  result  of 
government  law  enforcement  policy.  As  was 
true  In  the  Prohibition  era.  one  of  the  great- 
est foes  of  legalization  It  organized  crime. 

(3)  Keeping  marijuana  Illegal  seriously 
undermines  the  credibility  of  drug  educa- 
tion and  drug  counseling  efforts.  A  vast 
number  of  young  people  do  not  believe  that 
marijuana  is  any  more  harmful  than  the 
martinis  their  parents  drink,  and  because 
they  do  not  feel  that  adults  are  being  honest 
about  marijuana,  they  see  no  reason  to 
trust  what  they  say  about  other  drugs  either. 

(4)  The  marijuana  laws  promote  disrespect 
for  the  law  among  a  large  number  of  young 
people.  This  Is  true  for  several  reasons: 

(a)  They  feel  the  laws  have  no  rational 
basis  since  marijuana  is  not  harmful.  This 
leads  them  to  wonder  what  other  laws  lack 
a  rational  basis. 

(b)  Due  to  the  large  number  of  marijuana 
users,  the  laws  are  inconsistently  applied. 
Lees  than  one  In  1,000  are  actually  caught 
and  Jailed  .'^  and  the  penalties  for  those  who 
are  vary  tremendously.  This  is  looked  upon 
as  evidence  of  the  irrationality  of  the  whole 
Judicial  system. 

(c)  The  j[iarijuana  laws  are  sometimes 
used  as  Instnmients  of  repression  against 
individuals  whose  political  views  or  life 
styles  are  repugnant  to  police  and  Judicial 
figures.  The  classic  case  of  this,  which  Is 
known  to  many  yoimg  people.  Is  that  of 
John  Sinclair,  who  was  a  political  activist  In 
Ann  Arbor,  Michigan.  After  pretending  to  be 
his  friends  for  a  period  of  two  months,  a 
couple  of  plainclothes  policemen  Induced 
Sinclair  to  sell  them  two  marijuana  cigar- 
ettes, for  which  he  was  promptly  arrested. 
He  is  presently  In  Jail  on  a  9^-10  year  sen- 
tence while  he  waits  for  his  appeal  to  be 
heard. 
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(5)  And  finally,  as  noted  In  the  example 
at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter,  cutting  off 
the  supply  of  marijuana  Increases  the  use 
of  harder  drugs.  Because  It  is  so  much 
bulkier  than  other  drugs,  marijuana  is  much 
the  easiest  drug  to  enforce  the  law  against. 
But  wiping  out  the  supply  means  that  those 
young  people  who  are  attracted  to  the  drug 
culture  find  only  much  stronger  drugs  await- 
ing them  when  they  get  there. 

Such  costs  make  the  continued  prohibi- 
tion of  marijuana  unjustifiable.  No  one,  of 
course,  would  advocate  that  all  restrictions 
be  removed,  so  that  children  of  any  age 
could  purchase  It.  Just  as  Is  true  for  alco- 
hol, some  minimum  age  would  be  necessary. 
But  what  Is  needed  Is  a  comprehensive  ap- 
proach to  all  drugs,  which  does  not  dis- 
criminate against  the  drugs  preferred  by 
those  m  any  particular  age  group  or  life 
style,  and  which  has  as  its  goal  reducing  the 
use  of  the  stronger  drugs  while  discouraging 
the  use  of  all  drugs.  A  sensible  law  would 
be  one  which  legalized  the  use  of  marijuana 
for  people  over  a  minimum  age  and  provided 
for  its  production  under  government  super- 
vUlon,  and  in  addition  prohibited  all  adver- 
tising for  liquor  and  cigarettes  as  well  as 
marijuana. 

VI.  CONCLUSION 

Until  now  the  "drug"  problem  has  been 
seen  primarily  as  a  "law  and  order"  problem. 
The  answer  to  any  increase  In  the  use  of 
drugs  usually  takes  the  form  of  a  "crack- 
down" or  demands  that  the  police  "do  some- 
thing ".  But  If  the  history  of  drug  abuse  has 
proved  anything,  it  has  shown  fairly  con- 
clusively that  even  the  most  vigorous  and 
efficient  law  enforcement  cannot  eradicate 
the  problem.  The  most  common  results,  in 
fact,  are  an  increase  in  the  alienation  of 
youth  and  a  consolidation  of  the  Illegal 
market  in  the  hands  of  organized  crime. 

Another  example  of  the  self-defeating  na- 
ture of  present  legal  approaches  to  the  drug 
problem  is  that  laws  are  used,  not  merely 
against  drug  abuse  Itself,  but  as  a  means 
of  driving  drug  users  out  of  a  particular 
geographical  area.  The  classic  example  of 
this  has  been  the  effort  of  the  Boston  Police 
Department  to  drive  the  "hippies"  off 
Beacon  Hill  and  the  Boston  Common.  Aggres- 
sive police  action  succeeded  In  driving  many 
hippies  away  from  the  area,  which  satisfied 
many  of  the  Beacon  Hill  residents.  But 
from  a  larger  perspective,  it  only  moved  the 
problem  from  one  section  of  the  city  to  an- 
other, and,  in  fact,  increased  the  scope  of 
the  problem  by  feeding  the  alienation  which 
many  young  people  feel.  As  the  experience 
of  the  early  Church  made  clear,  martyrdom 
only  Increases  the  size  and  strength  of  a 
movement,  and  the  hip  community  has  been 
no  exception  to  the  rule. 

Police  aictlon  of  this  nature  has  also  had  an 
unfortunate  effect  in  another  way  as  well. 
As  noted  in  the  section  of  this  report  de- 
scribing heroin  use  among  teenagers,  many 
adolescents  have  strong  self-destructive  Im- 
pulses. Those  who  gravitate  to  the  hip  com- 
munity have  trouble  not  only  with  the  police, 
but  with  Juvenile  gangs  and  other  antago- 
nistic individuals  as  well.  But  such  antag- 
onism satisfies  a  deeply  felt,  though  un- 
healthly,  need.  When  widespread  police  ac- 
tion Is  taken  against  young  people  like  these, 
It  merely  gratifies  their  self -destructive  Im- 
pulses. As  such,  It  Is  a  bit  like  running  a 
mental  hospital  in  which  free  razor  blades  are 
distributed  to  patients  who  exhibit  suicidal 
tendencies. 

It  is  rather  safe  to  predict  that  if  the 
response  to  the  Increase  in  adolescent  heroin 
use  is  a  comparable  Increase  In  law  enforce- 
ment and  action  taken  directly  against  the 
young  people  themselves,  the  only  results  will 
be  to  move  them  from  one  section  of  the 
metropolitan  area  to  another  and  to  vastly 
Increase  the  alienation  which  local  young 
people  feel — which  will,  in  turn,  only  In- 
crease the  number  of  runaways  and  heavy 


drug  users  among  them.  And  while  one  can 
understand  the  desire  of  a  parent  on  Beacon 
Hill  to  have  constant  police  harassment  used 
to  drive  the  drug  scene  away  to  somewhere 
else,  such  as  Kenmore  Square,  one  wonders 
how  he  would  feel  about  a  parent  in  Kenmore 
Square  who  wanted  the  same  techniques 
used  there  to  drive  it  back  to  Beacon  Hill. 
But  If  law  enforcement  methods  of  dealing 
with  the  drug  problem  are  frequently  coun- 
ter-productive, that  situation  is  comjjounded 
many  times  over  by  the  fctct  that  as  soon  as 
the  point  Is  raised  most  people  assume  that 
the  central  issue  revolves  around  attacking 
or  defending  the  attitudes  and  actions  of  the 
police  themselves.  In  fact,  however,  it  is  the 
police  who  are  caught  in  the  most  difficult 
position  of  all  and  who  usually  end  up  being 
knocked  back  and  forth  by  both  sides  like  a 
ping  pong  ball.  Contrary  to  what  many  peo- 
ple think,  police  departments  are  quite  sen- 
sitive to  public  opinion,  and,  by  and  large, 
they  give  the  general  public  whatever  kind 
of  law  enforcement  it  wants.  And  all  too 
often,  what  the  public  really  wants  is  to  use 
the  police  department  as  a  scapegoat  for  its 
own  failure  to  deal  with  complex,  social  and 
political  problems.  The  drug  problem  Is  pre- 
cisely such  a  case.  When  a  difficult  Issue  defies 
easy  solutions,  the  general  public  resorts  to 
its  own  special  "cop-out" — a  law  is  passed 
and  the  Issue  is  redefined  as  one  of  "law  and 
order".  To  pull  off  such  a  colossal  fraud.  It 
Is  necessary,  of  course,  to  pat  the  police  on 
one  hand  while  handing  them  the  leash  to 
the  great  white  elephant  with  the  other. 

All  this  is  not  to  say  that  all  drugs  should 
be  legalized,  but  It  Is  to  say  that  a  practice 
of  relying  almost  totally  on  law  enforcement 
to  solve  the  problem  Is  a  policy  which  has  be- 
come bankrupt.  If  progress  Is  to  be  made,  a 
significant  shift  in  emphasis  will  have  to  be 
made  toward  competent  drug  counseling  and 
the  development  of  sophisticated,  sensitive 
and  intelligent  drug  education  programs. 
Harmful  drugs  are  so  available,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  so  available,  that  in  the  final 
analysis  only  the  individual  decision  of  the 
user  will  prevent  widespread  abuse.  And  no 
progress  will  be  made  until  the  socalled 
"shotgun  approach"  is  eliminated  and  an  ef- 
fort Is  made  to  Isolate  and  reduce  the  use  of 
more  dangerous  drugs.  The  legalization  of 
marijuana  under  the  conditions  Indicated  In 
this  report  would  be  an  important  step  in 
the  right  direction. 

And  finally,  it  must  be  emphasized  that 
drug  abuse  can  never  be  totally  eliminated  or 
even  significantly  reduced  until  society 
comes  to  grips  with  the  underlying  causes, 
the  motivating  forces,  which  lead  people  to 
take  drugs.  In  the  ghettos  this  will  mean 
massive  expenditures  of  money  to  alleviate 
the  grinding  poverty  which  constantly 
presses  down  on  people  and  which  creates 
an  almost  irresistible  desire  for  an  escape — 
any  kind  of  escape.  In  the  case  of  the  deeply 
alienated  youth  of  the  middle  and  upper 
middle  classes,  it  will  be  necessary  to  exam- 
ine honestly  some  aspects  of  family  life,  the 
political  structure,  and  the  technological  so- 
ciety which  ai«  indeed  painful  to  face.  It 
is  not  easy  for  adults  to  apply  the  sharp 
scalpel  of  analysis  to  those  aspects  of  life 
by  which  they  have  defined  themselves. 
"These  young  people  did  not  have  to  go 
through  what  we  went  through,"  many 
adults  will  be  inclined  to  say.  And  that  will 
be  true.  And  because  they  did  not,  the  vision 
of  many  young  people  will  be  different — but 
it  may  be  none  the  less  true.  Prophetic  voices 
always  speak  from  a  different  vantage  point. 
And  one  should  not  be  deaf  to  the  fact  that 
the  most  dominant  theme  in  the  cries  of 
young  people  is  some  intense  longing  for  a 
new  spiritual  dimension  to  life.  If  it  is 
sometimes  confused,  sometimes  inarticulate, 
sometimes  misdirected,  it  may  still  prove,  in 
in  the  long  run,  to  be  the  force  which  makes 
living  in  this  complex  civilization  human 
and  bearable.  If  the  outlines  of  the  "New 
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JeruMlam"  sre  not  yet  clo«r.  one  cmn  mX 
iMct  take  hope  In  the  fact,  m  one  mlddle- 
u«d  Hrnrram  profeaww  recenUy  put  It.  thkt. 
"We  eeeni  to  be  moving  drunkenly — almoet 
blindly— towmrd  Ueaalng." 

TO.  BKComcnroATioits 

1.  Because  of  the  rapidly  changing  na- 
ture of  the  drug  ecene.  another  report  should 
be  made  to  the  Diocese  next  year,  bringing 
the  present  report  up  to  date. 

2  Drug  education  programs  should  be  un- 
dertaken on  a  pariah  level.  Because  many 
drug  educaUon  programs  rely  more  on  "scare 
techniques"  than  soUd  knowledge,  they  are 
f requenUy  seU-defeatlng  and  end  up  encour- 
aging more  drug  use  than  they  discourage. 
A  welcome  exception  Is  the  material  devel- 
oped by  Dr.  David  C.  Lewis,  head  of  the 
outpatient  clinic  of  the  Beth  Israel  Hospital. 
His  program,  which  is  being  produced  by 
City  Schools  Curriculum  Service  Inc.  (60 
Commercial  Wharf,  Boston.  Mass).  Is  being 
tested  In  several  parishes  In  the  Diocese,  and 
further  information  on  It  will  be  available 
at  the  Diocesan  Convention. 

3.  A  program  should  be  set  up  to  pro- 
vide training  In  drug  counseling  for  both 
the  clergy  and  laity  in  this  Diocese. 

4.  On  both  a  parish  and  Diocesan  level, 
financial  support  should  be  given  to  drug 
counseling  programs,  such  as  Project  Place, 
which  are  directly  involved  with  the  drug 
culture.  Because  drug  abuse  Is  frequenUy 
intertwined  with  the  whole  problem  of 
alienated  youth,  many  young  people  refuse  to 
come  to  the  usual  type  of  medical  center 
or  counseling  service  for  help,  and  only  some- 
thing which  fits  In  with  the  new  life  style 
to  which  they  are  attracted  has  any  chance 
of  Buooess.  Project  Place  has  done  an  excel- 
lent Job  of  meeting  this  need,  but  because 
It  depends  for  the  moet  part  on  local  fund- 
ing. It  has  had  a  precarious  financial  exist- 
ence. It  needs  and  deserves  the  Church's 
support. 

KSSOLUnOMS 

1.  Therefore,  be  It  resolved  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Drugs  and  Organised  Crime  be 
continued  for  another  year;  that  It  be 
charged  with  providing  continuing  In- 
formaUon  on  drugs:  that  It  be  encouraged  to 
provide  Information  on  existing  drug  educa- 
Uon programs,  and  If  necessary  to  develop 
Its  own  prosrams:  that  it  explore  the  feas- 
ibility of  establishing  a  drug  counseling  cen- 
ter both  for  direct  work  with  indivlduaU 
and  for  training  clergy  and  laity  In  drug 
counseling. 

a.  And  be  it  further  reaolved,  that  while 
the  feasibility  study  Is  in  process,  financial 
support  be  given  to  such  existing  drug  coun- 
seling and  educational  programs  as  thoM 
operated  by  Project  Place. 
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EARTH  DAY  AND  CORPORATE 
RESPONSIBILITY 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the  suc- 
cessful achievement  of  the  goals  set  by 
those  participating  in  Earth  Day  will  de- 
pend on  conunitments  by  private  citizens. 
gOTemment  agencies,  and  private  cor- 
iToratlons.  One  cannot  act  without  the 
cooperation  and  support  of  the  others. 

I  was  particularly  struck,  this  week, 
to  read  an  eloquent  address  on  the  sub- 
ject by  J.  Paul  Austin,  president  of  the 
Coca-Cola  Co.  Mr.  Austin  chose  to  speak 
to  the  Georgia  Bankers  Association  on 
"Environmental  Renewal  or  Oblivion — 
Quo  Vadls?"  at  a  meeting  in  Atlanta.  Ga., 
April  16. 

Mr.  Austin  had  something  to  say  to  aU 
of  us  about  the  need  for  action  to  Im- 
prove our  natural  and  man-made  en- 
vironments, and  he  outlined  some  steps 
his  company  is  taking  to  meet  that  need. 
I  commend  his  remarks  to  the  attenUon 
of- the  Senate  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  they  be  printed  in  the  RicomD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccou. 
as  follows: 


April  23,  1970 
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ENVaONMKNTAI,    RXNXWAl.    0«    OBUVION— 

Quo  Vadis? 
(An  Address  by  J.  Paul  Austin) 
I  appreciate  the  Invitation  to  speak  to  you 
Georgia  Bankers,  and  Fm  delighted  to  be  with 

''^Rather  than  Inveet  my  tUne  today  explor- 
ing some  of  the  financial  and  economic  pres- 
sures that  face  both  of  us— as  bankers  and 
businessmen— I  would  like,  Instead,  to  taUc 
with  you  quite  seriously  about  an  even  more 
pressing  matter.  This  Is  one  that  Involves  us 
even  more  directly  and  far  more  personally, 
than  matters  of  finance.  „,„.,„♦ 

I-m  talking  about  ...  our  environment. 
This  Is  the  most  urgent  problem  any  of  us 
has  right  now  ...  not  Just  as  businessmen  . . . 
but  as  human  beings,  as  Americans  who  hon- 
estly care  for  thU  land  of  ours. 

I  do  care  about  this  country.  And  I  m  con- 
cerned about  whafs  happening  to  It. 

My  cwnpany  shares  this  concern.  And  my 
purpose  in  speaking  to  you  today  U  to  pub- 
licly commit  The  Coca-Cola  Company  to  ac- 
tive and  honest  programs  which  we  sincerely 
believe  will  help  "clalm-even  renew-an 
environment  which  some  say  has  already 
passed  any  point  of  poaslble  return. 

Most  of  us  in  this  room  have  children.  But, 
have  we  paused  recently  to  reflect  on  the 
legacy  we're  creating  for  their  generation? 
Have  we  thought  much  about  the  quality  of 
the  Ufe  they  wUl  enjoy— or  be  forced  to  en- 
dure—largely because  of  the  decisions  and 
acts  you  and  I  underUke  ...  or  worse,  fall 
to  attempt  .  .  .  during  this  decade  of  the 

70s? 

Not  long  ago  I  reaUzed  that  my  sons  will 
reach  my  age  sometime  late  In  the  first  dec- 
ade of  the  twenty-first  century.  A  realization 
like  this  can  brUig  a  man  up  short,  u  you 
share  my  concern  for  the  happiness,  the  hope 
and  weU-belng  that  all  today's  children  wUl 
find  in  their  world  of  tomorrow,  I  know  you'll 
agree  that  It's  about  time  we  began  doing 
more  than  merely  hoping  that  the  world  we 
leave  them  will  still  be  hospitable  to  man. 
The   hard  facU,  the  stark  evidence  ot  en- 
vlronmental  homicide  that's  emerging  today 
indicates  with  painful  reaUty  that  my  sons 
may  not  find  thU  a  hospitable  home  at  all. 
By  the  time  they're  my  age— when  they 
should    be    enjoying    real    fulfillment    and 
meaningful  satisfaction  in  Ufe— there  may  be 
Uttle  left  on  this  world  to  be  satisfied  with. 
Last  year  when  this  country  put  two  men 
on  the  moon.  I  found  myself  uansflxed  by 
the  televised  pictures  of  that  Incredibly  bar- 
ren lunar  landscape.  How  cold  and  utterly 
dead  it  seemed.  And  then  I  wondered,  could 
that  bleak  terrain,  with  no  natural  Ufe  stir- 
ring anywhere  between  the  eye  of  the  camera 
and  a  distant,  pock-marked  horizon— could 
that  ff^""*  desolation  someday  be  the  look  of 
this  world?  Someday — no  matter  how  far  in 
the  future — might  we  look  Uke  that  to  a 
pair  ot  aUen  explorers  from  another  star  sys- 
tem? 

And  what  If  that  were  the  grim  prospect 
for  the  future  of  earth?  Wouldn't  at  least 
some  of  our  chUdren— or,  maybe,  their  chU- 
dren— look  to  the  stars  as  the  only  alterna- 
tive to  death  on  a  dying  planet? 

While  ws  don't  now  see  Interplanetary 
migration  as  a  serious  posslblUty  for  future 
generations.  I  can't  help  wondering  If  mi- 
gration might  someday  become  the  only  ac- 
cepUble  alternative.  No  matter  for  how 
few  . .  .  some  may  weU  prefer  the  uncertain- 
ties of  space  to  the  predictable  death  right 
bere. 

Is  this  an  overstatement  of  the  Imperatives 
for  cleaning  up  our  world?  I  dont  think  so. 
After  all.  what  has  man  always  done  after  he 
leached  the  land  and  so  thoroughly  fouled 
hU  water  that  it  was  no  longer  tolerable?  He 
picked  up  and  move.  He  has  always  been 
able  to  find  another,  more  hospitable  home 
on  y^rsA  that  would  grow  lush  crops — In  a 
place  where  the  streams  hadn't  yet  been 
■poUed. 
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But  man  can  move  no  more.  Not  on  this 
world,  anyway.  Sure — there  are  the  vast  sa- 
vannahs of  the  African  wastes.  And  the  per- 
ma-frost  of  barren  ArcUc  reaches.  There's 
Btlll  plenty  of  raw  real  estate  around.  But. 
untU  now.  at  least,  man  hasn't  solved  the 
problems  of  Uvlng  on  Unds  Uke  these.  That's 
why  he's  packed  himself— and  almost  four 
bllUon  Uke  him— Into  only  a  fraction  of 
Earth's  total  landmass.  Perhaps  that's  also 
why  he's  submitted  to  the  Increasingly  popu- 
lar urge  to  rush,  lemmlng-Uke,  Into  the 
cities  of  his  world.  Already,  weTe  told,  over 
a  fifth  of  the  planet's  entire  population  Uves 
m  cities  of  a  hundred  thousand  or  more. 

Professor  Klngsley  Davis,  one  of  the  top 
authorities  in  the  study  of  urban  develop- 
ment, predicts  that— If  present  trends  con- 
tlnue^lt  will  take  only  fifty-five  years  for 
everyone  on  Earth  to  be  urbanized. 

And  that's  frightening!  Especially  when 
you  consider  that  within  the  lifetime  of  a 
child  born  this  year— there  wlU  be  some 
fifteen  bllUon  Inhabitants  on  this  Incredibly 
delicate  Earth. 

So to  add  to  the  manifold  problems  of 

land  waste,  the  prodigal  depletion  of  l)oth 
land  and  water,  and  the  all-too-vlslble  car- 
bonization of  our  air  ...  we  must  also  add 
geometric  multiples  of  human  beings.  Vast 
hordes  of  humanity  which  must  somehow  be 
fed,  housed,  employed  and  coped  with  by 
each  other. 

Already,  in  this  country,  we're  hearing 
strange-sounding  names  of  tomorrow's  super 
cities.  Boswash  will  be  the  sprawl  down  the 
eastern  seaboard  from  Boston  to  Washington. 
Chlpltts  Is  destined  to  be  a  single  over-ln- 
dustrlallzed  behemoth  embracing  Chicago  on 
the  west  and  Pittsburgh  on  the  east.  And 
Sansan  U  the  name  proposed  for  California's 
contribution  to  urban  Insanity.  Sansan,  we're 
told  by  the  experts,  wlU  run  along  the  Coast 
from  San  Francisco  to  San  Diego. 

And,  as  you  know,  the  experte  have  usuaUy 
been  wrong  In  the  past  only  when  they 
underestimated    the    magnitude    of    future 

growth. 

So.  twenty-first  century  man  may  find 
hlmseU  faced  with  the  necessity  to  colonize 
other  planets  If  only  because  he's  run  out 
of  room  on  this  one.  But.  sadly,  a  glut  of 
humanity  Is  likely  to  be  the  least  among 
his  motivations  to  move. 

Why?  Simply  because  some  of  todays 
most  eminent  scientists  are  saying  that  the 
relatively  few  people  on  Earth  right  now 
are  doing  more  than  an  adequate  Job  of 
totaUy  destroying  their  environment. 

Even  without  another  ten  or  twelve  bU- 
Uon  people,  we're  told  we  haven't  much  of  a 
chance  to  survive  .  .  .  unless  we  make  some 
dramatic  commitments  right  now  I 

Who  are  these  scientists?  Who  Is  behind  aU 
the  environmental  doomsday  talk  we're  hear- 
ing today?  And  why  are  they  seemingly  going 
out  of  their  way  to  get  everybody  all  upset 
about  the  mess  we're  making  of  our  environ- 
ment? .,  . 

There  are  two  answws  here.  The  scientists 
are  ecologlsts.  And  they're  shouting  warn- 
ings at  us  because  we're  wasting  our  natural 
wealth  .  .  .  because,  they  teU  us.  we  have 
no  infcung  of  the  enormity  of  the  problem 
we've  created— or,  i>erbape  even  more  Im- 
portantly—the terrifying  and  unacceptable 
consequences  of  our  ecological  Ignorance 
and  irresponslbUlty, 

Now,  let's  take  these  one  at  a  time.  First 
ecology.  What,  exactly.  Is  It? 

The  word  was  first  used  a  hundred  years 
ago  to  define  the  Interrelationship  of  every- 
thing to  everything  else  In  nature. 

Example?  The  rain  and  sunlight  help 
planU  to  grow.  The  plants— through  photo- 
synthesis—help  renew  the  air.  THe  air  helps 
purify  the  water.  And  th«  water  Izrlgatea 
the  plants. 

Everything  around  us  Is  tied  together  In  a 
dosed  system  of  Interdependence.  It's  caUed 
an  "eooaystem"— tba  sum  total  oC  aU  the 


Uvlng  and  nonliving  parts  that  support  a 
chain  of  life  within  a  selected  area. 

Left  undisturbed,  an  ecosystem  will  con- 
tinue to  operate  Indefinitely  .  .  .  with,  as 
one  of  this  country's  top  environmental 
scientists.  Dr.  Barry  Commoner,  puts  It: 
"Everything  connected  to  everything  else." 
In  fact,  Dr.  Commoner  calls  this  simple 
equation  "The  First  Law  of  Ecology." 

Now,  remember,  undisturbed  an  ecosystem 
win  continue  to  operate  Indefinitely.  And 
there's  the  problem.  Man  hasn't — perhaps  he 
can't — leave  the  system  undisturbed. 

The  rewards  of  man's  own  system  don't 
seem  to  allow  a  peaceful  co-existence  with 
nature.  Or  at  least,  man's  attitudes  and 
values  he  demonstrates  everyday  in  seeking 
his  rewards  haven't  operated  In  the  best  in- 
terests of  his  ecosystem! 

Man  Is  a  doer.  He's  a  road-buUder.  a  house- 
buUder,  a  tree-cutter;  an  Industrious,  hard- 
working chap  whose  very  Industry  deter- 
mines the  size  of  his  rewards.  And,  being 
rather  selfish — or.  shaU  I  say.  operating  In 
his  own  self-interest,  anyway— this  doer, 
this  creature  with  the  big  brain  has  chopped 
and  hacked  and  paved  and  btillt  .  .  .  and 
polluted  his  way  from  one  end  of  this  once- 
vlrgln  land  of  ours  to  the  other. 

So  why  not?  Isn't  that  the  way  things  sim- 
ply are?  Nobody  is  known  to  have  achieved 
commercial  greatness  In  this  society  by  whil- 
Ing  away  his  hours  beside  some  pastoral 
pond,  Thoreau  to  the  contrary,  not  with- 
standing. "^ 

ReaUy  .  .  .  Isnt  that  the  popular,  no- 
nonsense  attitude  .  .  .  the  Industrialized 
heritage  we've  been  taught  since  we  were 
children?  Yes,  It  Is. 

Hard  driving  free  enterprise  Is  a  fine  old 
tradition  In  this  country.  It's  what's  made 
this  country  what  It  Is.  So  what  Is  wrong 
with  free-wheeling  progress? 

Maybe  nothing  Is  wrong  vrlth  It  but  on  the 
other  hand,  maybe  the  ecologlsts  are  trying 
to  teU  tis  something.  They're  telling  us — in 
quiet,  clear  tones— that  if  we  keep  all  this 
up,  we're  going  to  "advance"  ourselves  Into 
oblivion.  An  obUvlon  comprised  of  undrlnk- 
able  water  and  air  that  cant  be  breathed. 
Listen  to  what  they're  saying.  Think  about 
some  of  the  mld-twentteth  century  realities 
they're  pointing  out  to  us  as  we  plunge  head- 
long In  pursuit  of  "progress." 

They're  telling  tis  that,  as  a  people,  we're 
firing  rockets  at  the  moon — whUe  standing 

knee  deep  In  our  own  garbage,        

They  say  man  Is  the  only  creature  In 
nature  who,  apparently  with  great  foresight 
and  planning,  dumps  that  same  garbage  Into 
his  drinking  water. 

Researchers  point  out  that  tight  now — in 
the  breasts  of  this  country's  young  moth- 
ers—there Is  human  milk  containing  from 
three  to  ten  times  more  pesticide  residues 
than  the  government  wlU  allow  In  cow's  mUk 
meant  for  human  consumption. 

Ecologlsts  are  disturbed  over  the  decUne 
and  disappearance  of  whole  species.  Fish, 
fowl  and  other  types  of  wildlife  are  finding 
it  increasingly  more  difficult  to  adapt  to  an 
unnatural  environment  which  rots  fins  and 
gills — an  environment  where  unprecedented 
concentrations  of  death-dealing  chemicals 
muUte  the  young. 

And.  recalling  that  first  law  of  ecology— 
that  everytixlng  Is  connected  with  everything 
else  In  nature— we're  beginning  to  under- 
stand that  there  U  no  such  thing  as  an  Iso- 
lated act.  ^  ,„ 
lATge  amounts  of  pesticides— not  merely 
traces— are  found  today  In  the  Ireeelng  wa- 
ters of  Antarctica  where  none  has  ever  been 
used  btfore. 

It  U  said  that  this  country  alone  Is  clear- 
ing, paving  and-lf  you  stUl  buy  the  term— 
-improving"  some  three  thousand  acres  a 
day.  Plants  and  trees  cm  these  once-lush 
tracts  are  loet  forever.  They're  oxygen  pro- 
duoera.  remember.  And  aome  very  n»P<«^l* 
■cdentUU  are  esprevlng  real  fear  that.  If  this 
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wholcMkle  land  Improvement  continues  at 
our  present  rate  for  a  few  more  years,  there 
wonx  be  enougb  oxygen  In  either  the  air  or 
the  sea  to  sustain  life. 

Now,  you  know  why  I  am  so  upset  about 
environmental  pollution.  However,  let  me  be 
even  more  specific. 

I'm  concerned  .  .  .  because  you  and  I  are 
killing  each  other,  and  I'm  deadly  serious 
when  I  say  that.  Unless  you  and  I  and  every 
other  responsible  American — especially  those 
^»ho  guide  the  policies  of  our  major  corpom- 
tlons  and  those  who  sit  In  the  halls  of  our 
councils,  legislatures  and  the  Congress — un- 
less all  of  us  begin  Immediately  to  reverse 
the  processes  of  Impending  self-destruction 
which  we  have  set  In  motion — this  green 
land  of  ours  will  become  a  graveyard! 

The  youth  of  this  country  know  what  the 
stakes  are.  They're  upset.  And  they're  In- 
dignant over  our  apparent  unconcern.  Whole 
student  populations  are  engaging  in  protests 
and  demonstrations  against  those  who  com- 
pound their  transgressions  of  pollution  with 
an  abysmal  Ignorance  of  man's  responsibility 
to  his  environment. 

Why?  Because  It's  their  world  we're  wast- 
ing. And,  to  put  It  mildly,  they  don't  like 
it  a  bit! 

There's  a  nationwide  "Environmental 
teach-In"  planned  for  the  twenty-second  of 
this  month—  Just  six  days  from  now.  On 
that  day^-on  over  a  thousand  college  and 
university  campuses  all  over  America — lec- 
turers, seminars,  demonstrations  and  discus- 
sions will  b«  devoted  entirely  to  the  preser- 
vation of  our  environment. 

This  sort  of  thing  hasn't  happened  before. 
Not  on  this  scale.  Not  with  the  planning, 
organization  and  thought  that's  been  put 
Into  thla  collegiate  effort  to  enlighten  and 
Illuminate. 

And  I  commend  our  young  people  for  their 
awareness  and  perspicacity.  They  have  done 
all  of  us  a  service  by  pushing  the  panic 
button. 

But  wnat  are  we  going  to  do — now  that  we 
have  some  Idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
problems  that  face  us? 

The  President  of  the  United  States — In 
bis  State  of  the  Union  message  to  the  Con- 
gress last  January — called  for  a  broad  federal 
program  designed  to  help  clean  up  our  land, 
air  and  water.  He  has  since  proposed  legisla- 
tion which  would  Implement  parts  of  this 
mammoth  program.  And  this  Is  not  a  bad 
beginning.  But  that's  really  all  It  Is. 

The  government  cant  solve  our  problem. 
The  government  has  been  trying  to  do  some- 
thing about  pollution  and  environmental 
decay  since  the  first  administration  of  Teddy 
Rooseve?*',. 

The  people,  though,  can  do  something. 
And  It  will  take  the  best  effort  of  every  In- 
dividual and  corporate  citizen  to  do  what 
must  be  done. 

Of  cotirse,  there  are  the  "doomadayers" 
who  say  nothing  will  prevent  "ecocide" — 
the  death  of  the  environment.  Others  claim 
that,  since  ecological  destruction  Is  so  In- 
timately linked  with  over-population  and 
over-production,  the  only  answer  is  a  zero 
population  Increase  and  a  stable  Gross  Na- 
tional Product.  And  It  may  be  that  they're 
right. 

But,  before  ultimate  measures  such  as 
these  are  Imposed  on  us,  shouldn't  we  at 
least  attempt  some  determined  solutions  of 
our  own? 

I'm  convinced  we  must!  And  the  Cor- 
porate policies  of  The  Coca-Cola  Company 
reflect  our  conunltment  to  employ  substan- 
tial technological,  financial  and  human  re- 
sources as  a  responsible  corporate  citizen. 

In  setting  our  policy  and  stating  our  com- 
mitment. The  Coca-Cola  Company  accepts 
a  dtial  responslbUlty. 

We  acknowledge  and  accept  the  responsi- 
bility for  having  been  a  limited  contributor  to 
the  problems  in  the  pact.  But.  at  the 


time,  the  Company  accepts  the  responsibility 
to  set  Its  own  house  in  order. 

Those  aren't  mere  high-sounding  pleas- 
antries to  be  forgotten  or  Ignored  by  this  time 
tomorrow.  Those  are  conmrUtmentsI  Commit- 
ments to  be  met  while  discharging  our  re- 
sponsibility to  our  stockholders  to  operate 
our  business  at  a  reasonable  profit  level. 

As  you  know,  we  manufacture  the  syrups 
which  our  Bottlers  mix  with  water  to  make 
soft  drinks.  Water — good,  clean,  potable,  un- 
polluted water:  it's  vital  to  the  operation  of 
our  business. 

For  almost  half  a  century,  a-e've  been 
studying  the  water  in  this  country  and  in  the 
one  hundred  thirty-five  other  countries 
where  our  producU  are  sold.  We  know  what's 
happening  to  water  That's  why  It's  standard 
practice  for  Coca-Cola  Bottling  Planu  to 
filter  water  before  its  mixed  with  syrup  and 
bottled  or  canned. 

So — we  re  not  entirely  altruistic  in  our  ap- 
proach to  the  preservation  of  our  environ- 
ment. We  freely  admit  that  the  profit  motive 
and  the  desire  to  remain  In  business  has 
played  a  major  role  In  the  decision  to  com- 
mit ourselves  to  the  cause  of  environmental 
renewal. 

Very  well,  what  are  we  doing  to  fulfill  that 
commitment? 

First  let's  talk  about  cleaning  up  our  air 
and  water. 

The  Coca-Cola  Company  has  been  Involved 
m  Its  own  programs  of  environmental  re- 
newal for  a  long  time  now.  And  over  a  year 
ago  we  began  looking  for  a  way  to  get  into 
the  business  of  pollution  control.  Itself, 
through  merger  with  a  leading  firm  In  this 
field. 

Now.  The  Coca-Cola  Company  expects  to 
enter  the  business  of  pollution  control.  Itself, 
through  an  agreement  to  merge  with  The 
Aqua-Chem  Company  of  Milwaukee.  This  an- 
ticipated merger  represents  a  substantial  In- 
vestment for  us — about  one  hundred  fifty 
million  dollars 

Aqua-Chem  Is  the  world's  leading  manu- 
facturer of  "packaged  "  steam  and  hot  water 
generating  systems — systems  which  produce 
no  toxic  effluent  or  airborne  pollution  of  any 
kind  and  which  require  no  smoke  stack. 

As  a  result  of  their  leadership  and  experi- 
ence in  making  these  generating  and  heating 
systems,  Aqua-Chem  found  It  a  natural  pro- 
gression to  the  fume-free  Incinerator.  Like 
their  generating  systems,  this  unusual  In- 
cinerator gives  off  no  smoke,  no  fumes  and 
no  odors. 

There's  an  experimental  unit  on  teat  In 
one  of  our  midwestem  cities  right  now.  And — 
assuming  this  test  proves  successful — the 
Aqua-Chem  Company  may  be  on  the  way 
to  offering  a  large,  commercial  incinerator 
that  will  provide  both  pollution-free  dis- 
posal and  a  source  of  energy  created  by  the 
intense  beat  that's  generated  during  the 
total  combustion  process. 

In  addition  to  these  advances  in  pollu- 
tion control,  Aqua-Chem  Is  also  a  leader  In 
the  development  and  production  of  water 
desalination  and  purification  equipment. 

Just  recently  a  true  breakthrough  was 
made  by  the  Company.  It's  the  discovery  of  a 
new  application  for  a  process  called  "reverse 
osmosis."  This  special  application  Is  sUll  In 
the  developmental  stage. 

But,  with  this  revolutionary  process — 
which  may  take  Aqua-Chem  Into  a  whole 
new  area  of  lu  basic  business — the  Com- 
pany should  be  able  to  produce  economical 
water  purification  devices  for  both  Industrial 
and  consumer  applications. 

There  may  be  a  small,  compact  model  for 
the  kitchen  of  the  home — as  well  as  huge 
sands  of  gallons  of  clear,  pharmaceutlcally 
clean  water  a  day. 

Now  It  Is  possible  for  industry  to  clean  Its 
waste  water — not  only  efficiently  and  Inex- 
pensively, but  even  at  a  profit  I 

One  teat  Installation  U  in  a  Wisconsin 
paper  xaUl  where,  «a  you  can  Imaflne,  th« 


effluent  from  manufacturing  Is  highly  pol- 
luted. But,  by  purlflying  this  effluent,  the 
mill  Is  able  to  recapture  chemicals  used  in 
the  making  of  paper.  It  costs  the  mill  «I0O  a 
day  to  operate  the  water  purification  equip- 
ment, but  they  recoup  »500  a  day  In  re- 
usable chemicals.  Instead  of  dumping 
syrupy,  brown  water  Into  a  nearby  river  and. 
eventually.  Into  Lake  Michigan,  the  mill  Is 
now  discharging  water  that's  so  pure  you  can 
drink  It! 

When  you  Introduce  profits  into  pollution 
control,  you  radically  change  the  environ- 
mental equation. 

Most  legislatures  and  the  Congress  have 
shown  a  degree  of  leniency  In  dealing  with 
pollutors  up  to  now.  But  i  don't  think  iiny 
of  us  doubu  that  stronger  legislation  Is 
bound  to  come.  And,  If  industry  can  both 
conform  to  the  requirements  of  new  laws — 
and  earn  a  profit  In  the  bargain — it  would 
seem  to  be  just  good  business  to  anticipate 
these  changes. 

In  fact,  with  profit  incentives  to  clean  up 
their  Industrial  effluents.  It  may  well  become 
indefensible  for  companies  to  corrupt  their 
environments. 

But  the  manufacture  of  devices  to  control 
air  and  water  pollution  Isn't  the  main  busi- 
ness of  The  Coca-Cola  Company. 

Our  main  business  Is  soft  drinks.  We're 
also  In  the  coffee,  tea,  orange  Juice  and  food 
business  through  divisions  of  our  Company. 
And  recently  we  completed  a  comprehen- 
sive study  of  all  our  operations  In  the  United 
States  to  determine  where  and  how  we  were 
contributing  to  pollution  ...  of  any  kind. 
This  study,  by  the  way.  was  Initiated  by  the 
Company  over  two  years  ago. 

Our  Corporate  goal— and  a  priority  that's 
right  at  the  top  of  our  list — is  to  stop  any 
form  of  pollution  .  .  .  anywhere  It  exists  In 
our  entire  Company  .  .  .  and  to  stop  It  as 
fast  as  money  and  technology  will  allow. 

But  let  me  tell  you  briefly  what  we  dis- 
covered In  our  study — and  what  we're  doing 
about  our  findings 

Our  Foods  Division  produces  citrus  prod- 
ucts— orange  Juice  and  others — along  with 
coffee. 

And  our  study  showed  that — In  our  coffee 
roasting  plants — there  Is  smoke  and  odor  be- 
ing generated. 
We're  going  to  eliminate  these  entirely. 
In  our  citrus  operations  In  Florida,  we 
found  that  so-called  "weak  wastes"  from 
washing  down  our  equipment  was  a  potential 
problem.  So  we've  asked  one  of  Aqua-Chem's 
top  engineers  to  study  the  situation  and  find 
a  way  for  us  to  use  some  of  their  technology 
to  clean  up  the  problem. 

Incidentally,  we  recently  received  a  Gold 
Medal  Award  from  The  Sports  Foundation — 
a  non-profit  membership  association  dedi- 
cated to  conservation  In  the  Interest  of  out- 
door sports.  Our  award  recognized  the  con- 
tribution to  conservation  that's  being  made 
by  an  elaborate  water  treatment  system  we 
operate  In  one  of  our  Florida  citrus  process- 
ing plants  In  addition,  we  are  continuing  to 
cooperate  with  state  water  quality  control 
engineers  in  order  to  utilize  more  sophisti- 
cated pollution  control  technology  to  further 
Insure  that  all  operations  at  this  plant,  and 
other  similar  plants,  will  meet  existing  regu- 
lations and  exceed  them,  If  possible. 

In  our  Tenco  Division,  we  produce  instant 
tea  and  coffee. 

In  oiur  coffee  operations,  we  even  use  the 
"spent"  coffee  ground  as  fuel  to  generate 
heat  and  power  for  the  plant.  And  we  use 
after-burners  for  total  combustion  of  the 
gasses  coming  off  the  roasting  ovens. 

But  once  we've  extracted  the  tea  from  our 
tea  leaves,  we  dispose  of  them  In  a  private, 
sanitary  land  fill.  This  Is  the  proper  and 
recommended  way  to  do  It,  but  we  think 
there  may  be  a  way  to  liberate  nutritive 
values  from  the  "spent"  leaves.  If  there  is,  we 
may  be  able  to  come  up  with  a  new  com- 
ponent for  catUe  feed. 
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In  our  domestic  aof  t  drink  division.  Coca- 
COU  USA.  we  And  that  virtually  the  only 
effluent  from  our  operations  is  In  the  airborne 
exhausts  of  our  trucks  and  other  vehicle*. 

While  there  Un't  now  an  efficient  devlee  to 
eliminate  lead  and  hydrocarbon  emlwlona 
from  the  Internal  combustion  engine.  iMn 
pledge  that— as  soon  as  one  Is  developed-- 
thU  Company  wlU  VuA  the  way  In  putting  It 
on  our  entii«  cwrporate  fleet.  Our  franchlaed 
bottler*  wUl  wlUlngly  foUow  our  lead. 

At  this  moment,  over  ninety  percent  of 
all  our  Company-owned  bottling  planto  are 
recycling  both  glaaa  and  paper  waste  mate- 
rial. Paper,  of  courae.  to  used  In  the  cartons, 
can  wraps  and  other  packaging  that  sur- 
rounds our  glass  and  cans  In  shipment  and 
on  dealers*  ahelves.  Ninety  percent  of  our 
own  planU  are  returning  glass  and  paper 
to  manufacturers  for  re-use. 

Nlnety-flve  percent  of  the  bottling  plant* 
owned  by  The  Coca-Cola  Company  are  re- 
cycling the  old  crankcase  oil  that's  drained 
from  our  trucks.  The  oU,  too.  Is  returned 
to  the  manufacturer— the  refining  com- 
pany—for purlflcatton  and  re-use.  ThUi 
means  that  w»  dont  dump  It  down  a  drain 
where  It  could  add  to  the  poUuUon  of  riven 
and  strvams. 

It's  a  fact  of  our  Corporate  life  that  soft 
drinks  mtist  IM  put  In  some  form  of  con- 
tainer before  they  can  be  distributed,  aold 
and  consumed. 

Soft  drinks  are  packaged  In  several  types 
of  containers:  returnable  and  one-way  glass 
l,ottlee — and  In  cans  made  of  various  mate- 
rials. And.  because  the  glass,  alumlntim  and 
steel  used  In  our  containers  are  rather  sturdy 
materials— and  because  the  brightly  colored 
decoraUon  on  a  can  or  the  unique  shape  of 
our  bottle  doeent  deteriorate  as  readily  as 
paper  containers— the  packaging  for  our 
producU  U  highly  visible. 

As  a  resxilt.  we're  criticized  more  thui 
many  other  mantxfacturers.  But  there's 
evidence— from  a  recent  survey  of  the  road- 
aide  debris  In  twenty-nine  sUtee— that  soft 
drink  container*  account  for  only  about  five 
percent  of  the  total  highway  Utter.  This 
study— conducted  by  the  Highway  Research 
Board,  the  National  Research  Council  and 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences— disclosed 
that  only  three  percent  of  the  litter  was 
comprised  of  soft  drink  cans  and  only  two 
percent  was  soft  drink  bottles. 

So,  even  If  there  were  no  such  thing  as  the 
soft  drink  Industry,  It  appears  that  we'd  stUl 
have  nlnety-flve  percent  of  the  Utter  problem 
we're  faced  "with  now.  • 

But  we  dont  deny  that  the  bright  red  can 
and  the  famUlar  bottle  are  a  part  of  the 
problem.  And  we've  been  taking  steps  de- 
signed to  reduce  their  numbers  in  places 
■where  they  dont  belong. 

In  fact,  back  In  the  mld-60s,  when  It  be- 
came clear  that  consumers  would  demand 
more  and  more  convenience — and  that  non- 
returnable,  "convenience"  packaging  would 
become  an  Increasingly  large  part  of  our  total 
market— we  began  an  Intensive  program  to 
study  the  problem  of  litter  and  what  we 
could  do  to  help  minimize  our  contribution 
to  the  problem. 

In  1WI6  we  assigned  a  senior  executive  of 
The  Coca-Cola  Company  to  learn  more  about 
Utter  and  to  formulate  ways  we  could  help 
hold  It  m  check. 

What  have  we  learned?  What  are  we  do- 
ing? 

Well,  for  one  thing,  we've  learned  that  Ut- 
ter probably  won't  be  reduced  appreciably 
until  the  consumer  has  a  greater  aware- 
ness of  the  problem  and  his  part  In  It. 

So,  our  Company,  other  members  of  the 
soft  drink  Industry  and  the  manufacturers 
of  the  conUlners  we  tise  are  right  now 
launching  a  major  effort  to  Inform  the  con- 
simier  and,  hopefully  to  motivate  him  to  do 
his  part  In  helping  reduce  the  volume  of 
Utter. 
Here  are  two  spedflc  examples  of  this  co- 


operattv*  effort  to  Inform  and  moUvato  tUs 
consumar. 

yint— can  manufacturers  are  right  now 
underwriting  a  ateeable  re-tooling  expens* 
which  wUI  r**ult  In  the  top*  o(  all  our  can* 
being  embcsMd  with  the  measage.  "Plea** 
dont  Utter— dispose  of  properly." 

It's  our  hope  that  constuner*  seeing  thl* 
requert;  as  they  enjoy  our  prodticter— wlU  do 
as   we   a*k   and   dlq>ose   of   the  container 

properly.  ^   . 

One  can  manufacturer  ha*  even  mounted 
a  major  recycling  program  for  Its  tised  con- 
tainers. 
And  what  about  one-way  botUes? 
The  Coca-Cola  Company  has  created  spe- 
cial advertising  for  several  parts  of  the  coun- 
try which  seeks  to  promote  the  sale  of  rettuTX- 
able  bottles. 

Since  one-way  bottles  carry  no  deposit 
value,  these  are  the  glaa*  packages  most  fre- 
quently thrown  away  by  the  consumer. 

The  thrust  of  this  special  advertising  asks 
the  question,  "Wouldn't  you  rather  borrow 
our  botUe  than  buy  It?"  And  I  think  thl* 
sort  of  appeal— tied  to  economy  and  value — 
should  help  reduce  the  number  of  one-way 
glass  botUes  that  wind  up  as  Utter. 

Even  so.  cans  and  one-way  bottles  com- 
prise only  about  thirty  percent  of  our  Com- 
pany's total  sales  of  packaged  soft  drink*. 
That's  In  thl*  coimtry.  Abroad,  our  products 
are  sold  almost  exclusively  In  returnable 
bottles.  ^     , 

The  returnable  bottle  built  otir  business. 
And  most  returnables  stlU  do  return. 

At  any  given  time,  something  over  ninety 
percent  of  aU  the  returnable  bottles  leaving 
our  bottung  plants  do  come  back.  However, 
this  figure  does  vary  from  market  to  market. 
And  the  return  of  our  bottles  depends  heavUy 
on  consumer  and  retailer  cooperation. 

And  even  though  It's  far  more  economical 
for  consumers  to  buy  our  products  In  these 
returnable  packages,  some  of  our  dealers- 
supermarkets  and  convenience  stores — And 
It  more  desirable  to  handle  one-way  botties 
and  cans. 

And.  as  I've  already  said,  we're  weU  aware 
of  the  demand  by  many  consumers  for  con- 
venience. That's  why  we  refer  to  non-return- 
able containers  as  "convenience"  packages. 
There's  no  deposit  on  them  and  consumers 
don't  have  to  bring  them  back  to  the  store. 
But  there's  an  even  larger  Issue  here.  It's 
the  Isstie  of  soUd  waste  disposal  and  the  de- 
gradablUty  of  containers. 

Glass  and  cans  are  not  degradable.  Some 
cans  wlU  eventually  oxidize,  but  even  then, 
the  materials  of  which  they're  made  dont 
return  to  nature  as  reallstlcaUy  re-usable 
resources. 

And  there  aren't  any  serious  prospects  for 
truly  degradable  soft  drink  containers.  Not 
now,  anyway.  But  we  are  working  on  this  and 
we  have  a  number  of  research  teams  attack- 
ing this  problem  of  degradablUty. 

In  the  meantime,  we're  trying  still  another 
approach  to  the  disposal  of  one-way  bottles. 
This  Involves  a  special  grinding  apparatus 
which  we  recently  had  made  for  use  In  con- 
ducting an  unusual  test. 

This  test  Is  already  underway  with  a 
unique  device  which  grinds  up  glass  con- 
tainers. Two  of  these  units  are  In  place  at  a 
supermarket  In  one  of  Atlanta's  large  shop- 
ping centers.  Consumers  bring  their  one-way 
glass  conUlners  with  them  when  they  come 
to  shop.  These  containers  then  will  be 
ground  up  by  the  machines. 
The  ultimate? 

Sand.  It  Isnt  qxilte  flne  enough — or  highly 
polished  enough— to  be  used  In  playgrounds 
yet.  But  we're  working  on  Improvements  to 
the  process  which  may  eventually  enable  us 
to  make  safe.  Inexpensive  playground  sand 
out  of  bottles. 

Meanwhile,  this  material  has  several  other 
applications. 

One  Is  In  the  manufacture  of  asphalt,  it  s 
a  perfect  matrix  material.  It's  cheap,  rea- 


sonably consistent  In  slae.  and  It  can  be 
produced  In  plentiful  qoanUtle*. 

Boads  made  from  okt  bottle*?  If*  more 
thsn  just  possible. 

One  more  thing  on  packaging:  We've  been 
working  for  sonte  time  now  with  a  leading 
chfTnifAi  company  In  experiments  with  a 
plastic  bottle.  This  innovative  package  haa 
only  now  gone  Into  some  limited  consumer 
testing.  But  It  may  be  that — within  a  few 
year* — we'U  be  able  to  offer  consumers  a  soft 
drink  conta<"««'  that  can  be  Incmerated  with- 
out giving  off  any  noxious  gas,  fumes  or 
smoke  In  the  process. 

So,  you  see  ...  we  are  working  at  It.  We've 
been  working  at  It  for  years.  We  were  In- 
volved m  our  own  antl-poUutlon  programs 
long  before  It  became  a  faablonable  or  ex- 
pedient cause  to  espouae.  Again,  what  have 
we  been  doing? 

Trying  to  find  new  ways  for  thto  Con^Mny 
to  serve  the  best  interest*  of  our  environ- 
ment .  .  .  new  ways  to  prevent  otir  contrlb- 
utli>g  any  further  to  the  problems  of  poUu- 
tlon  .  .  .  new  ways  to  more  responsibly  share 
In  the  task  of  environmental  renewal  that's 
ahead. 

But  no  Company — no  matter  how  large  or 
InflMf""*^ — can  do  more  than  share  in  this 
taalt.  I  beUeve  this  Company  Is  doing  lU 
share  In  attacking  the  problems  of  our  en- 
vironment. And  we're  glad  to  see  other  re- 
sponsible companies  Joining  \is  In  this  effort. 
But,  more  than  Just  the  corporations  of 
this  coimtry,  each  of  tis  .  .  .  as  individuals 
.  .  .  must  commit  hl'r"'"^^  and  actively  get 
Involved  In  the  massive  Job  that's  ahead. 

We  can  no  longer  accommodate  the  selfish 
acts  and  tmthlnklng  environmental  waste  of 
which  each  of  us  Is  guUty.  We  have  to 
change  I  And  this  may  well  require — even  de- 
mand— some  basic  revisions  In  our  tradi- 
tional attitudes.  But.  whatever  It  takes,  we 
must  require  It  of  ourselves  . . .  and,  if  neces- 
sary .  .  .  aiforoe  It  with  others. 

That's  what  I  was  talking  atwut  when  I 
said  earUer  that,  for  The  Coca-Cola  Com- 
pany, thto  to  a  time  of  meaningful  commit- 
ment. We  are  responsibly  policing  our  own 
acts,  and — through  both  our  leadership  and 
our  innovation — we  hope  to  Join  foroes  with 
all  those  who  share  our  determination  that 
this  world  shaU  not  become  Just  another 
lifeless  planet. 

For  the  only  alternative  to  commitment 
and  Intelligent  action  now  may  be  the  pos- 
sibility of  extinguishing  otirselves  through 
Ignorance  and  Indifference. 

And  no  matter  what  future  technology 
may  give  us— even  the  ablUty  to  colonize 
among  the  stars— I  stlU  want  my  sons  and 
yours  to  enjoy  their  Uves  right  here  .  .  .  and 
to  remember  that  we  acted  reeponslbly  to 
Insure  the  weU-belng  of  their  and  aU  future 
generations. 

But,  I  cannot  conclude  without  pointing 
out  the  bright  prospect  that  shines  through 
the  dark  cloud.  We  are  a  nation  of  optimists, 
and  even  In  this  dim  perspective,  there  to  an 
overriding  potential  benefit  that  we  can  reap. 
Several  years  ago.  a  major  publication 
asked  a  ntimber  of  historians  and  social  scl- 
enttots  to  deflne  the  national  pxirpose  of  the 
United  States.  The  conclusion  reached  was 
most  unhappy:  I.e.,  that  we  don't  have  a 
national  purpose  except  In  time  when  we  are 
In  a  world  war. 

However,  today  the  facts  have  changed. 
Environmental  control  offers  a  national  pur- 
pose PoUutton  to  the  sole  common  danger 
that  confronts  us  aU  .  .  .  spares  no  one,  no 
institution,  or  Individual  ...  to  recognized 
by  every  segment  of  our  society  .  .  .  and  can 
unite  us  aU  In  a  common  goal. 

There  to  no  political  spectnmi  here  ...  no 
color  line  ...  no  generation  gap  ...  no 
public-private  sector  conflict  ...  no  urban- 
rural  clash  ...  no  "haves"  and  "Tiave  nots" 
.  no  doves  and  hawks  In  thto  tosue.  We 
share  thto  fragile  Issue  braided  together. 
Thus  sa'vlng  our  environment  can  give  \js 
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ft  national  purpose.  It  Is  the  one  ciials  .  .  . 
the  unique  ctaallenge  .  .  .  that  can  knit  this 
nation  together  again.  It  can  give  us  a  vital 
national  go*l  .  .  .  give  us  all  a  new  sense  of 
purpose,  of  sharing  and  of  accomplishment. 

It  Is  the  absolute  crisis  that  demands  the 
total  support  of  young  and  old  .  .  of  people 
and  government  ...  of  management  and 
labor  ...  of  small  town  and  metropolis  .  .  . 
of  black  and  white.  It  knows  no  politics. 
The  stakes  are  high,  but  the  rewards  are  not 
only  the  physical  survival  of  the  sF>ecles  but 
also  the  spiritual  renewal  of  the  nation. 

We  must  begin  now.  We  must  begin  to- 
gether. There  Is  no  place  to  hide. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  11:30  A.M..  MON- 
DAY. APRIL  27,  1970 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
be  no  further  business  to  come  before 
the  Senate.  I  move,  in  accordance  with 
the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate  stand 
in  adjournment  until  11  30  a.m.  on  Mon- 
day next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  4 
o'clock  and  29  minutes  p.m.  >  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  Monday.  April  27.  1970. 
at  11:30  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  AprU  21, 1970: 

U.S.  Coast  Ouass 

The  foUowlng-named  officers  of  the  Coast 
Guard  to  be  permanent  commissioned  officers 
In  the  grade  of  chief  warrant  officer.  W-3. 
Roland  W.  CalUs  Dale  S.  Draa 

James  H.  Thomson  Oscar  N.  Skelton 
Richard  C.  Mottcr  Floyd  W  Hayden 
WUllam  B.  Clow  Stuart  W.  Clarke 

Robert  C.  Herold  Robert  O.  Horst 

Malcolm  W.  Gray  David  H.  Martin 

Lavere  E.  Amundson     Julius  Alama 
John  P.  Weseman  Paul  E.  Sparrow 

Karl  Kaufman  Robert  P.  Edgar 

Donald  L.  Dobbs  Donald  E.  Bay 

Robert  B.  Swart  Joseph  W  James 

John  S.  Wenter  Donald  M.  Warren 

Philip  K.  Hauenstein     George  E.  Cain,  Jr 
Donald  A  Klrkham        Loyd  S.  WUUams 
John  H.  McLaughlin     James  C.  Tanner 
Robert  W.  Baine  John  H.  Penter 

Richard  B  Petersen       Jan>es  A.  Walker 
John  O.  Oasklll  Eugene  A.  Mellott 

Kenneth  H.  Kramer.     William  R.  Beers.  Jr 

Jr.  John  D.  Klemm 

Francis  O.  O'Heam        William  A  DeGeorge 
Charles  H.  Thompson   Eugene  B.  Crawford 
Roland  E.  MlUer,  Jr.      Darwin  O.Asch 
Manual  G.  Macftra.  Jr.  Billy  P.  Rawltnson 
Ellis  A.  Gray.  Jr.  Richard  E  Irwin 

Carl  A.  Wade  Eugene  B.  Murray 

Joseph  P.  Newsome        Irvln  J.  A.  Treadway 
Arthur  W.  Stokes  Gerald  L.  Colton 

John  R.  Koehler  Wayne  J.  Ayers 

Jolbn  T.  Crowe  Edward  T.  McArtbur 

John  M.  Lehman  Thurman    L.    Knight. 

Hubert  C.  Jackson  Jr. 

James  G  Klrby  WUllam  R.  Brantley 

Richard  E.  Carrier  Gordon  M.  Snook 

James  L.  Herron  Donald  L.  Nolan 

Herman  J.  Murphy        Donald  R.  Strange 
Prank  D.  Goolsby  James  N.  Defrles 

AUred  G  Addy  John  H.  Peabody 

Jack  R.  Kirk  James  A.  Arthur 

Jerry  D.  Plsch  Robert  J.  Covert 

Steve  J  AvUla  Robert  K  Crltcblow 

Mark  C.  Dennis  Hay  L.  Buckner 

William  P.  Doyle.  Jr      Royce  W  Pulcher 
H&rold  E.  Helfrlcb         Robert  E  Osterberg 
Roger  L.  Lanier  Robert  D  Harwell 

Harold  Z.  Parker  Lowell  R  Andrews 

Oary  L.  Elliott  Richard  D.  Rebele 

Ue.\ford  W.  Altman       John  W.  Harm 
Dan  G.  Lenu  WUUam  S.  Garrett 


Alvin  K.  Johnson 
Robert  V.  Kaaaela 
Damlan    T.    Sarchla- 

pone 
WUllam  M.  Dukes 
Leroy  Rosa 
Stanley  M.  Prldham 
Weyland  D.  Logue 
Elmer  A.  Stevens 
Leo  L.  Whaley.  Jr. 
Pernell  J.  Perry 
Allen  L.  Smith 
John  R.  Hearn 
Delbert  A.  Riley 
Robert  M.  St.  John 
WUUam  A.  Sturgls 
James  B.  Zlpfel 
Carl  R.  Green 
Frederick  P.  Pitts 
Gene  P.  Lewis 
WUllam  R.  Shaffer 
Brian  C.  Curtis 
John  L.  Anglln 
Alex  Z.  Walker.  Jr 


Donald  M.  Hanley 
Melvln  L.  Ferguson 
Edward  E.  Laycock 
Donald  L.  McMllUn 
David  T.  Daniels 
John  E.  CDonnell 
Aubrey  E.  Fussell 
Christopher  Maropis 
Guy  O.  Seago 
Gene  I.  Goodwin 
Clark  C.  Logsden 
William    C.    Kenning, 

Jr 
James  D.  Grimes,  Jr 
Wilfred  J.  Laufenberg 
Kent  D.  Vallier 
Robert  E.  Dalley 
Robert  R.  Raby 
Frederick  L.  Regan 
John  W.  Babcock.  Jr 
WUllam    P.    Haygood 

Jr. 
Jack  L.  Elam 
Robert  W  Jackson 
Charles  L.  Kidd.  Jr. 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Coast 
Ouard  to  be  permanent  commissioned  officers 

in  the  grade  of  chief  warrant  officer.  W-3. 
Giles  M.  Vanderhooff  Dennis  E.  Coughlln 

Lya  E.  Nicholson  S«muel  L.  Clark 

Robert  W.  Jackson  Horace  C.  Webb 

George  M.  Mlley.  Jr.  Caslmir  Mallnovsky 

Jack  W.  OUdersleeve  Nell  J.  Dodge 

AugusU  L.  Duncan  Robert  C.  Rescola 

Kenneth  A.  Parkin  Robert  C.  Collins 

Frank  W.  Thompson  Lonnle  K.  Johnson 

Worth  H.  Hopkins  Rodney  L.  Harter 

Edward  L.  Goodrich  Thomas  A.  Bozemun 

James  L.  Dorsey  Bverette  H.  Hoins 

Gerald  O.  Kaarstad  Louis  J.  Jensen 

Thomas  E.  Stringer.  Clarence  M.  Pope 

Jr.  Harold  T.  Cogbum 

Anthony  J.  MagUone  Prank  W.  Staney 

David  R.  Cheyne  WlUlftm  G.  Parr 

Clyde  R.  Hutton  Tomas  K.  Jahn 

Michael  J.  CDonnell  Donnle  R.  Weltzel 

Clarence  L.  Moultou  Richard  L.  Jonas 

Toahlo  kCltsunaga  Gerald  P.  Perry 

Donald  E.  Darnauer  Tom  W.  Shelton 

Victor  P.  Lane  John  W.  Spreter 

Paul  R.  McKenna  Dan  R.  Rlkaen 

Lawerence  H  Borelis  David  N.  Russell 

Artls  Copeland  Robert  I.  Tounc 

Charles  R.  Martin  Paul  F.  Burdsn 

RusaeU  V.  Gilbert  Colin  J.  Woodbury 

Nicholas  L  B.  Galash  Ronald  O.  Rlcker 

John  H.  Edwards  Ernest  C.  Card 

John  R  Arnold  Peter  J.  Anderson 

Edgar  B  Mason  Pleasant  A.  Lewis.  Jr. 

Seben  Griffin,  Jr  WlUiam  C.  Pleas 

Harland  D.  Speer  Ernest  P.  Joyce 

Robert  E.  Behrens  Richard  J.  Bebble 

Amos  R.  Daniels  Jerry  L.  Purey 

Francis  A.  France  Robert  C.  Simpson 
WlUlam    T.    Burnctte.Oordon  M.  Schrclber 

Jr.  Don  L.  Siena 

Raymond  A.  Hughes.  Donald  L.  Schmidt 

Br.  Fred  L.  Sanders 

Carroll  H.  Hoist.  Jr.  Dale  U.  Duren 

Richard  T.  Lyon  Rudolph  Eberweln.  Jr. 

Raymond  J.  Duplin  Louis  A.  Nataro 

Robert  B.  Jordan  Maxwell  B.  Ferrlll.  Jr. 

Harold  O.  Uneweoer  Bobbie  W.  Evans 

Rex  P.  Wall  John  Norman  Edens 

Robert  J.  Jones  Mitchel  Arnold.  Jr. 
Thomas  J.  Borbrowskl  James  W.  Bailey 

Floyd  C.  Greenfield  Wilbur  A.  Toast 

Kenneth  J.  Harker  Clifford  A.  Bmert 

James  V.  ShlUey  William  L.  Lett 

Kllby  T.  Guthrie  Daniel  Ing 

Robert  O.  Backlln  Joseph  J.  Welsh 

Oary  P.  Day  Reginald  T.  Henaley 

Richard  T.  Shannon  Robert  E.  Barfouttl 

Edward  T.  Kaasick  Richard  G.  Pelley 

David  M.  Donaldson  Robert  C.  Curtz 

Lee  R.  Oliver  Thomas  O.  Henderson 

Dftvld  M.  Peake  Festus  L.  Snead 

David  L.  Heinecke  John  P.  Fitzgerald 

William  M.  Crumrlne  Donald  H.  Jones 

DoaaM  D.  Olson  Edmond  B.  ParadU,  Jr. 
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Eugene  P.  Bishop 
Ernest  D.  McLawhorn 
Kyran  P.  Kane 
Odom  E.  Nowlin 
John  W.  Acuff 
Harold  L.  Skinner 
Edward  L.  Ferguson. 

Jr. 
Ronald  P.  Vancamp 
James  T.  McAndrews 
Donald  H.  Yonkle.  Jr. 
William  E.  Davis 
Jack  N.  Bond 
Robert  C.  Hoffman 
Alex  Z.  Walker.  Jr. 
Roger  L.  Kennedy 
Ellis  W.  Grimes 
Lywald  W.  Hendricks 
Michael  J.  Schlel 
Larry  E  Martin 
Harry  P.  Schmecht 
Roland  W.  Callls 
George  S.  McDowell. 

Jr. 
William  R.  Paul 
James  M.  Hough 
James  H.  Thomson 
Winston  O.  Churchill 
Richard  C.  Motter 
Jerry  L.  Echols 
WUllam  B.  Clow 


Thomits  C.  Calder- 

wood 
Jesse  A.  Moffett 
Lynn  C.  Oliver 
Leon  R.  Cisek 
Malcolm  I.  Simmons 
Lennls  L.  Getchell 
WUllam  P.  Collier 
John  R.  Manyon 
Foy  A.  Stlewlg 
Leonldas  M.  Patton 
George  H.  Wllp 
Robert  A.  Swansou 
WUllam  C.  Russell,  Jr 
WUUam  Sneller 
William  P.  Young 
Louie  J.  Weber 
William  K.  Herrell 
Leonard  W.  Flood 
WUUam  F.  Madigan 
James  W.  Knapp 
Horace  O.  Rawls 
WUUam  H.  GUI 
George  A.  Nicholson 
Kenneth  E.  Clark 
Fred  B.  Eidaon 
Roger  E.  Cowley.  Jr. 
Thomas  J.  Lynn 
Robert  W,  Baine 
Myron  G.  Colburn.  Jr 
James  R.  Seward 
Harold  R.  Packer 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Coast 
Guard  to  be  permanent  commissioned  offi- 
cers in  the  grade  of  chief  warrant  officer. 
W-4. 


Bobble  L.  Bentley 
AlUe  C.  Woodcock 
George  E.  Montfort 
Donald  K  Byrd 
Owen  M.  Halstad 
John  E.  Cutrlght 
Clifford  E.  Reeves 
Carl  A.  Powers 
Charles  E.  Pulcher 
Eugene  O.  Tborson 
John  R.  Scott.  Jr. 
John  R.  McMahon 
Wftllls  N.  Zimmerman 
Delbert  F.  Summers 
Joseph  E.  Bruce 
Daniel  M.  Wirzburger 
Allen  V.  Walker.  Jr. 
Edward  H.  Monson 
William  Jackson 
Raymond  W.  Nlcker- 

son 
Burr  K.  Vall 
Elmer  Berrish 
Loyd  B.  Reach,  Jr. 
Allen  W.  Craven 


Forrest  E.  Colbath 
Billy  Hopper 
Wayne  E.  Nunnen- 

kamp 
Edward  E.  Godlewskl 
Edgar  L.  Parker 
Dale  E.  McElf  resh 
Richard  B.  Page 
Robert  J.  Baker 
Arnold  Brooks 
Robert  T.  Gray 
Warren  G.  Berto 
Henry  E.  Brunet 
Carl  F.  Baker 
Jack  O.  Albert 
Ernest  C.  Moore  III 
Alfred  E.  Schrelber 
Paul  W.  licking 
Thomas  J.  Hummel 
Orrln  E.  Stan- 
James  C.  Myers 
John  P.  Higman.  Jr. 
Herbert  E.  Roche 
Charles  C.  Stephenson 
Alex  Z.  Walker,  Jr. 


The  following-named  Reserve  officers  to  be 
permanent  commissioned  officers  of  the  Coast 
Ouard  in  the  grade  indicated : 

To  be  lieutenant  commander 
John  H.  Murphy 

To  be  lieutenant 
Barrett  T.  Beard  Scott  D.  McCowen 

Executive  nomination  received  in  the 
Senate  AprU  22, 1970: 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  In  grade  Indicated  under 
the  provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  Code. 
section  3962: 

To  be  general 

Gen.  Earle  GUmore  Wheeler.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (major  general, 
U.S.  Army). 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  AprU  23, 1070 : 

U.8.  CiBCiTrr  JtmoB 

WUbur  F.  PeU,  Jr..  of  Indiana,  to  be  a  U.S. 
circuit  Judge,  seventh  circuit. 


April  23,  1970 
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if 


U.S.  District  Juooas 


Howard  B.  Turrentlne.  of  California,  to  be 
a  U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  southern  district 
of  California. 

Warren  K.  Urbom,  of  Nebraska,  to  be  a  UJB. 
district  Judge  for  the  district  of  Nebraska. 

Joseph  P.  Wels,  Jr.,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be 
a  U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  western  district 
of  Pennsylvania. 

Andrew  W.  Bogue,  of  South  Dakota,  to  be 
U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  district  of  South 
Dakota. 

James  L.  Oakes,  of  Vermont,  to  be  U.S. 
district  Judge  for  the  district  of  Vermont. 


US.  Attornits 

Robert  L.  Meyer,  of  Callfonxla.  to  be  UJ3. 
attorney  for  the  central  district  of  Cftllfomla 
for  the  term  of  4  years. 

D.  Dwayne  Keyes,  of  California,  to  be  U.8. 
attorney  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Califor- 
nia for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Robert  E.  Hauberg,  of  Mississippi,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  southern  district  of 
ItUsslsslppl  for  the  term  of  4  years. 

A.  Roby  Hadden,  of  Texas,  to  be  U.S.  attor- 
ney for  the  eastern  district  of  Texas  for  a 
term  of  4  years. 


U.S.  Marshals 

WlUlam  B.  Henderson,  of  Kentucky,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal  for  the  western  district  of  Ken- 
tucky for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Joseph  W.  Keene,  of  Louisiana,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  western  district  of  Louisiana 
for  the  term  of  4  years. 

John  A.  Blrknee,  Jr.,  of  Massachusetts,  to 
be  U.S.  marshal  for  the  district  of  Massachu- 
setts for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Anthony  T.  Greskl,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be 
VS.  marshal  for  the  district  of  New  Jersey 
for  the  term  of  4  years. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— 7^/iMr«rfai^,  April  23,  1970 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  C.  R.  WaUter,  First  Baptist 
Church,  Marion,  111,,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 


God  of  our  fathers,  and  our  Ood,  Ood 
of  this  Nation  and  aU  nations,  we  bow 
before  Thee  with  grateful  hearts  for 
our  many  blessings.  We  thank  Thee 
for  this  great  Nation  with  aU  its  re- 
sources, opportunities,  and  people.  Give 
to  us  a  spirit  within  to  match  the  re- 
sources without. 

As  we  confront  the  problems  of  this 
day.  grant  us  the  grace  and  courage  to 
seek  first  the  kingdom  of  Ood  that  we 
may  be  enriched  in  our  Nation  with  a 
great  spiritual  heritage.  Then  make  us 
humble  in  the  acceptable  of  that  heri- 
tage. 

InstiU  the  moral  integrity  and  courage 
In  these  our  leaders  to  stand  for  the 
hard  right  against  any  easy  or  expedi- 
ent wrong  that  might  seem  attractive. 

In  Jesus'  name  we  pray.  Amen. 


Church  of  Marion,  HI.,  to  give  the  invo- 
cation today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  point  out  the 
fact  that  in  our  busy  lives  so  many  times 
we  overlook  the  great  work  done  by  our 
spiritual  leaders.  I  again  want  to  thank 
you  and  our  beloved  Chaplain  of  the 
House.  Dr.  Latch,  for  giving  us  the  op- 
portunity of  bringing  in  from  our  con- 
gressional districts  these  able  servants  of 
His  service  royale  to  help  us  in  our  spir- 
itual guidance.  Reverend  WaUter  is  a  life- 
long friend  and  Is  a  leader  in  his  own 
right.  He  does  this  great  body  honor  by 
his  presence. 


THE  JOtTRNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Tuesday,  April  21,  1970,  was  read  and 
approved.  

MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Sundry  messages  in  writing  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Leonard, 
one  of  his  secretaries,  who  also  Informed 
the  House  that  on  AprU  15,  1970,  the 
President  approved  and  signed  a  biU  of 
the  House  of  the  following  title: 

On  AprU  15,  1970: 
HH.  16613.  An  act  to  amend  the  District 
of  Columbia  Ball  Agency  Act  to  provide  ad- 
ditional funds  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
Ball  Agency  for  fiscal  year  1970. 


THE  REVEREND  C.  R.  WALKER 

(Mr.  GRAY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  deeply  ap- 
preciate your  courtesy  in  recognizing  me 
at  this  time.  I  wish  to  thank  you,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  Dr.  Latch,  our  beloved 
Chaplain  of  the  Hcuse  bf  Representa- 
tives, for  permitting  one  of  southern  Illi- 
nois' finest  ministers,  the  Reverend  C.  R. 
WaUcer.    pastor    of    the    First   Baptlat 


APPOINTMENT  OP  CONFEREES  ON 
S.  2062,  ADMINISTRATION  OF 
ACREAGE  UMTTAnON  OP  FED- 
ERAL RECLAMATION  LAW 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  biU  (S.  2062)  to  pro- 
vide for  the  differentiation  between  pri- 
vate and  pubUc  ownership  of  lands  in  the 
administration  of  the  acreage  limitation 
provisions  of  Federal  reclamation  law, 
and  for  other  purposes,  with  House 
amendments  thereto,  insist  on  the  House 
amendments,  and  agree  to  the  confer- 
ence asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  foUowing  conferees:  Messrs. 
AspmALL,  Johnson  of  California,  Foley, 
HosBRR,  and  McClttrb. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
ARMED  SERVICES  TO  FILE  RE- 
PORT ON  HJl.  17123,  MILI- 
TARY  PROCUREMENT  AUTHORI- 
ZATIONS. 1971,  UNTIL  MIDNIGHT 
FRIDAY 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  may  have  un- 
tU  midnight  Friday  to  file  a  report  on  the 
biU  (H.R.  17123)  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions during  the  fiscal  year  1971  for  pro- 
curement of  aircraft,  missUes,  naval  ves- 
sels, and  tracked  combat  vehicles,  and 
other  weapons,  and  research,  develc«>- 
ment,  test,  and  evaluation  for  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  to  prescribe  the  authorized 
personnel  strength  of  the  Selected  Re- 
serve of  each  Reserve  component  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
S.  743,  TOUCHET  DIVISION,  WALLA 
WALLA  PROJECT,  OREGON-WASH- 
INGTON 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bUl  (S.  743)  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
construct,  operate,  and  maintain  the 
Touchet  division,  Walla  Walla  project, 
Oregon- Washington,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, with  House  amendments  there- 
to, insist  on  the  House  amendments  and 
agree  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
Senate.  

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Col- 
orado? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  cmderees:  Messrs. 
ASFiNAix.  JoHHsoH  of  Caltfomla,  Foley, 
HosMEK,  and  Burton  of  Utah. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
H.R.  515,  TO  AMEND  THE  NA- 
•nONAL  SCHOOL  LUNCH  ACT  AND 
THE  CHILD  NUTRITION  ACT  OP 
1966 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bUl  (HJl.  515)  to 
amend  the  National  School  Lunch  Act 
and  the  ChUd  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  to 
clarify  responsibiUties  related  to  provid- 
ing free  and  reduced-price  meals  and 
preventing  discrimination  against  chU- 
dren,  to  revise  program  matching  re- 
quirements, to  strengthen  the  nutriti(Xi 
training  and  ec'.ucation  benefits  of  the 
programs,  and  otherwise  to  strengthen 
the  food  service  programs  for  chUdrm  in 
schools  and  service  institutions,  with  a 
Senate  amendment  thereto,  disagree  to 
the  Senate  amendment,  and  request  a 
conference  with  the  Senate  thereon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  am  I  correct  in  mjr 
understanding  that  this  has  been  cleared 
with  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
committee,  and  that  he  is  totally  In 
agreement  with  the  conference? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  The  gentleman  is  abso- 
lutely correct. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon  to 
the  request  ot  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ai>- 
points  the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 

PIRKINS.     PCCINSKI.     WlLMAM     D.     PORD. 

Ayrks.  and  Qcii. 


April  23,  1970 


PROVIDINO  FOR  THE  ESTABLISH- 
MENT OF  AN  INTERNATIONAL 
QUARANTINE  STATION 

Mr.  POAOE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
desk  the  bUl  (S.  2306)  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  an  international  quar- 
antine station  and  to  permit  the  entry 
therein  of  animals  from  any  country  and 
the  subsequent  movement  of  such  ani- 
mals into  other  p>arts  of  the  United  States 
for  purposes  of  improving  livestock 
breeds,  and  for  other  purposes,  with  a 
Senate  amendment  to  the  House  amend- 
ment thereto,  and  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendment  to  the  House  amendment. 

The  CTerk  read  the  tiUe  of  the  bilL 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment 
to  the  House  amendment,  as  follows: 

Page  3.  line  13.  ot  the  House  engrosBeil 
■racndment.  strike  out  "and  the  Virgin  Is- 
»and«."  and  Inaert:  ".  Ouam.  and  the  Virgin 
lalaiMls.  contrary  to  the  conditions  prescribed 
by  tbe  Secretary  in  regulations  Issued  bei«- 


ment.  Junk  mail  Is  such  an  outrageous 
nuisance  that  a  heavy  nuisance  tax 
should  be  placed  on  Junk  mailers  for  In- 
sulting the  American  people  by  deluging 
them  with  millions  of  pieces  of  unwanted 
junk  every  day. 

L«t  us  end  Junk  pollution.  You  get 
fined  11  you  throw  litter  on  somebody 
else's  front  lawn;  what  about  littering 
people's  mailboxes? 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obJecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  to  the  House 
amendment  was  concurred  In. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


JUNK  MAIL  POLLUTION 

(Mr.  HBCHLER  of  West  Virginia 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HBCHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  junk  mail  poUuUon  is  a  major 
contributor  to  the  ecological  crisis  on 
which  this  Nation  is  focusing  attention 
this  week. 

To  begin  with,  millions  of  trees  must 
be  cut  down  to  produce  all  the  junk 
which  crmms  your  mailbox,  bends  the 
backs  of  the  letter  carriers,  and  adds  to 
the  burdens  of  the  taxpayers.  Second,  all 
these  gimmicks,  contests,  prizes,  and 
pressures  used  by  junk  mail  are  only  de- 
signed to  force  the  purchase  of  more  and 
more  items  which  add  to  the  solid  waste 
disposal  problem.  Then  the  trash  has  to 
be  burned,  thereby  polluting  the  air. 

We  must  wake  up  and  realize  that 
progress  can  no  longer  be  measured  in 
the  sheer  quantity  of  goods  produced. 
The  quality  of  American  life  and  the  pn>- 
tection  of  our  environment  are  higher 
goals  which  must  be  accorded  higher 
priority. 

The  Junk  mail  lawyers  and  lobbyists 
have  now  been  Joined  by  the  account- 
ants who  are  now  trying  to  prove  that 
junk  mail  does  pay  its  way.  This  mumtm- 
jumbo  of  the  accountants  avoids  the 
main  issue  which  is  that  jimk  mail  pol- 
lution is  a  threat  to  the  quality  of  Amer- 
ican life  and  a  threat  to  our  envlron- 


RULES  OF  DESTRUCTION 

( Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  call  to  the  attenUon  of  my 
colleagues  an  excellent  editorial  which 
appeared  in  the  Santa  Maria.  Calif. 
Times.  It  is  as  follows : 

(From  the  Sanu  Maria.  Calif.  Times. 
Apr.  17. 1B70I 
RuLB  or  Danmucnoif 
We  received  a  note  from  a  woman  this 
week  In  which  she  enclosed  an  interesting 
bulletin  which  shows  how  long  and  In  what 
manner    Communism    has    aimed    at    our 
destruction. 

The  bulletin  noted  that  In  igi9  allied 
forces  obtained  some  Communist  rules  for 
revolution.  As  you  read  the  rules,  think 
about  the  conditions  In  the  country  today 
and  consider  the  rules  In  relation  to  those 
conditions. 

We  quote  the  Red  rules. 

A.  Corrupt  the  yotmg.  get  them  tntemted 
in  sex.  Make  tbmm  •uperflcial;  destroy  their 
ruggednass. 

B.  Get  control  oX  all  means  of  publicity, 
thereby  get  people's  minds  off  their  govern- 
ment by  focusing  their  attention  on  ath- 
letics, sexy  books  and  plays  and  other 
trlvlaiiues 

C.  Divide  the  people  Into  hostUe  groups 
by  constantly  barpUig  on  oontroverstal  mat- 
ters of  no  Unportance. 

D.  Destroy  the  people's  faith  In  their  natu- 
ral leaders  by  holding  them  up  to  contempt 
and  ridicule. 

B.  Always  preach  true  Democracy,  but 
aelM  power  as  fast  and  as  ruthless  as  pos- 
sible. 

F.  By  encouraging  government  extrmva- 
genoe.  destroy  its  credit,  produce  fe«u-  of  in- 
flation with  rising  prices  and  general  dis- 
content. 

O.  Promote  unnecessary  strikes  In  vital  In- 
dustries, encourage  dvU  disorders  and  foster 
a  lenient  and  soft  attitude  on  the  govern- 
ment toward  such  disorders. 

H.  By  spacious  argument  cause  break- 
down of  the  moral  virtues,  honesty,  sobriety, 
continence,  faith  In  the  pledged   word. 

I-  Cause  the  registration  of  all  firearms  on 
•ome  pretext,  with  a  view  to  confiscating 
them  and  leaving  the  population  helpless. 

The  note,  sent  by  Jane  Tackltt  of  Nlpomo. 
ended  with  the  conunent.  "My  prayer  for  the 
naUon  U  that  young  people  wake  up  and  see 
how  tliey  are  being  used,  and  then  strike 
back  for  America." 
We  concur,  emphatically. 


Mr.  MIN8HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is 
time  to  break  the  code  on  food  products, 
to  date-stamp  them  so  that  shoppers  will 
know  whether  the  canned  and  packaged 
goods  on  their  grocers'  shelves  are  out- 
dated. 

The  average  housewife  does  not  have 
the  time  to  become  a  cryptanalyst.  de- 
ciphering these  often  hard-to-flnd,  and 
usually  Impossible  to  understand,  coded 
date  stamps  on  perishable  products. 

Surveys  have  revealed  that  such  coded 
dates,  placed  there  for  the  benefit  of 
store  employees  to  indicate  when  perish- 
able products  should  be  removed  from 
sale,  may  consist  of  a  short  series  of 
numbers,  a  series  of  letters,  or  both,  and 
that  they  may  Indicate  either  the  pack- 
aging date  or  the  last  day  of  "shelf  life  ' 
of  the  product. 
The  food  industry  should  let  the  most 

important     involved — the     consumer 

know  the  truth  about  the  last  usable  date 
of  any  perishable  product.  There  should 
not  be  any  secret  about  the  freshness  of 
our  food.  The  bill  I  am  introducing  to- 
day would  require  that  all  perishable  or 
semlpertshable  foods  be  clearly  labeled  as 
to  expiration  date  and  would  include  all 
meat,  poultry,  fish,  dairy  products,  eggs, 
fruit,  vegetables,  bread,  coffee,  or  any 
other  foods  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  may  designate  as 
perishable  or  semiperlshable. 


HAPPY  EARTH  DAY 


DATE  PERISHABLE  PACKAGED 
FOODS  FOR  BENEFIT  OF  CON- 
SUMER 

<Mr.  MINSHALL  asked  and  was  given 
penniBsloQ  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rxcord  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 


<Mr.  DEVINE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  I  min- 
ute.) 

Mr.  DEVINK  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
was  Earth  Day  and  the  emphasis  was  on 
our  environment,  what  we  can  do  to  pre- 
serve it,  to  clean  It  up,  to  keep  it  livable. 
Many  different  groups  were  Involved 
In  programs  yesterday  at  many  schools 
and  many  different  places  across  the  Na- 
tion. People  make  debris,  and  the  same 
people  are  primarily  responsible  for 
cleaning  It  up. 

Hopefully,  this  was  the  start  of  a  real, 
long  range  effort  by  people,  by  civic 
groups,  by  business  and  by  government 
at  all  levels  to  make  our  world  a  better 
place  in  which  to  live. 

Hopefully,  this  Is  not  Just  the  latest 
fad  of  young  people,  tired  of  marching 
and  demonstrating  in  other  causes,  hope- 
fully. It  Is  not  just  another  gimmick 
perpetrated  by  ambitious  politicians  or  a 
worried  people. 

There  is  no  doubt  today  that  man  has 
foule4,large  segments  of  his  planet  pretty 
thoroughly.  We  have  dirtied  the  air,  we 
have  polluted  the  water,  and  we  have 
cluttered  the  landscape. 

Fortunately,  It  is  not  too  late  to  do 
something  about  it.  Certainly  this  Re- 
publican administration  recognizes  that 
fact  and  has  called  for  action  on  many 
fronts. 

I  would  hope  this  Ccmgress  would  also 
take  up  the  challenge  seriously  and  ap- 
prove the  programs  that  are  necessary 
to  do  the  Job.  If  we  do  tiot  Join  with  the 
President  In  taking  the  necessary  lead- 
ership, we  cannot  ask  the  people  of 
AniSrlca  to  Join  in  the  task  that  must 
be  done. 


April  23,  1970 
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MAKE  IT  UNPROFITABLE  FOR  BUSI- 
NESS OR  GOVERNBfENT  TO  POL- 
LUTE OUR  ENVIRONMENT 

(Mr.  WEICKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr/  WEICKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  my 
hope  that  those  groups  and  individuals 
that  yesterday  celebrated  Earth  Day  will 
make  a  positive  contribution  for  years 
to  the  cause  of  cleaning  up  our  environ- 
ment. 

It  is  easy  to  place  the  blame  for  pol- 
lution, much  easier  than  it  is  to  enun- 
ciate practical  cures. 

We  all  recognize  the  causes  of  some 
pollution— the  auto,  the  factory,  the  oil 
spill. 

But  the  answer  is  not  banning  the 
auto,  or  closing  down  the  plant  or  end- 
ing commercial  uses  of  oil. 

The  answer  lies  in  controlling  the 
technology  we  have  developed  and  using 
it,  not  to  destroy  our  environment,  but 
to  preserve  it. 

The  answer  lies  in  coordinating  con- 
trols, setting  standards,  and  developing 
effective,  enforceable  laws  that  make  it 
\inprofitable  for  anyone  or  any  business 
or  any  government  to  pollute  our  en- 
vironment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  the  duty  to  im- 
prove our  environment  lies  with  all  of 
us,  the  leadership  lies  here,  with  the 
President  and  with  the  Congress.  The 
President  has  already  sent  to  us  his  pro- 
posals and  his  program.  I  would  hope 
that  we  here  in  the  Congress  will  live  up 
to  our  responsibilities  by  acting  quickly 
on  them. 


NORTH    CAROLINA    COAST    GUARD 
APPRECIATION  DAY 

(Mr.  HENDERSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
April  18,  the  State  of  North  Carolina 
officially  recognized  the  dedicated  and 
courageous  service  rendered  by  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  to  our  State  and  to  the  Na- 
tion during  its  100-year  history. 

The  occasion  was  Coast  Guard  Appre- 
ciation Day,  proclaimed  by  Governor 
Scott  with  appropriate  ceremonies  in 
Morehead  City,  In  my  congressional 
district. 

So  far  as  the  Coast  Guard  has  been 
able  to  determine,  this  is  the  first  time 
any  State  has  ever  taken  official  action 
to  show  its  appreciation  for  its  service. 

It  was  a  well-planned  and  well-orga- 
nized affair  which  required  considerable 
time  and  effort  by  many  people.  In  my 
Judgment,  it  was  a  highly  appropriate 
and  effectively  executed  means  of  show- 
ing to  the  officers  and  men  of  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  Uie  respect  and  esteem  in 
which  their  service  is  held  by  the  govern- 
ment and  the  people  of  North  Carolina. 

Representing  as  it  does  the  efforts  of 
so  many,  it  is  always  dangerous  to  single 
out  one  or  two  persons  for  praise  and 
appreciation  on  an  occasion  of  this  na- 
ture, but  credit  should  certainly  go  to 
Mr.  Bob  Campbell,  of  Morehead  City, 
who  first  suggested  the  idea,  and  Mr. 
J.  L.  "Tony"  Seamon.  Jr.,  the  general 
chairman.  I  have  flrstl;iand  knowledge 


of  the  many  hours  these  two  spent  in 
organizing  and  arrtinglng  this  effective 
and  well-deserved  tribute. 

The  U.S.  Coast  Guard  is  one  of  the 
many  fine  services  of  our  Government 
which  all  of  us  are  too  prone  to  take  for 
granted.  I  was  delighted  to  have  the  peo- 
ple of  my  district  originate  and  execute 
this  fine  expression. 


LITTER  IS  A  NATIONWIDE 
PROBLEM 

(Mr.  HORTON  asked  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  last 
year  America  has  had  a  great  awaken- 
ing. The  combined  warnings  of  alarmed 
scientists,  nature  lovers,  and  sociologists 
have  had  their  effect. 

Now  millions  of  Americans  have  joined 
in  warning  of  the  dangers  of  garbage  and 
sewerage  and  exhaust  and  smoke  and 
litter. 

And  all  of  this  culminated  yesterday 
in  the  observance  of  Earth  Day,  during 
which  the  total  problems  of  our  environ- 
ment were  discussed  on  campuses  and 
public  meetings  aroimd  the  country. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  talk  Is  not  enough. 
We  need  money,  we  need  investigation, 
we  need  new  laws,  and  we  need  dedicated 
action  from  every  sector  of  our  society  to 
keep  from  being  burled  and  destroyed  by 
the  end  products  of  our  own  technology. 

And  when  we  come  right  down  to  it, 
the  buck  stops  here  in  Washington  at  the 
White  House  and  in  the  Halls  of  Con- 
gress. 

Pollution  knows  no  city  or  State 
boundaries.  Lakes  and  rivers  and  seas 
that  border  many  States  are  polluted. 
Polluted  air  blows  from  one  State  to  an- 
other. Litter  Is  a  nationwide  problem. 

And  we  need  to  start  with  nationwide 
answers.  The  President  recognized  this 
in  sending  to  Congress  his  proposals  on 
pollution  last  winter. 

Now,  with  the  first  observance  of  Earth 
Day,  I  believe  we  in  the  Congress  should 
also  recognize  those  facts  and  dedicate 
ourselves  to  taking  the  necessary  action 
before  many  more  weeks  have  passed. 

The  truth  is,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
danger  Is  great  and  is  at  hand.  We  can- 
not dally  too  long. 


EARTH  DAY 


(Mr.  GROVER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  tils 
remarks.)     

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  across 
the  Nation  Americans  yesterday  ob- 
served a  special  day  aimed  at  pointing  up 
the  need  to  support  an  old  cause,  that 
of  conservation. 

But  today  we  take  a  much  broader 
view  of  conservation  than  we  used  to. 

Once  conservation  meant  primarily 
the  preservation  of  forests,  and  wildlife 
and  natural  areas. 

These  efforts  are  still  important  today, 
perhaps  more  important  than  they  were 
50  or  25  years  ago.  But  now  conserva- 
tion literally  means  preservation  of  our 
planet  and  its  ability  to  support  human 
life. 

It  means  not  Just  keeping  air  and  wa- 


ter clean,  it  means  removing  the  pollu- 
tants from  them  and  the  causes  of  those 
pollutants.  It  means  finding  a  way  to 
dispose  of  garbage  and  rubbish  and  sew- 
erage without  polluting  the  land  and 
the  water.  It  means  controlling  Uie  fumes 
of  factories  and  autos. 

Fortunately,  the  need  has  been  rec- 
ognized, not  just  by  those  who  spon- 
sored Earth  Day,  but  by  most  segments 
of  our  society,  individuals,  most  indus- 
tries and  businesses  suid  by  government. 

The  President,  this  year,  has  already 
sent  to  Congress  proposals  for  cleaning 
up  oiu:  waters  and  our  air  and  our  land. 
It  is  up  to  Congress  to  accept  that  chal- 
lenge— quickly — and  pass  the  laws  and 
the  appropriations  necessary  to  do  the 
job. 

TOTAL  POSTAL  REORGANIZATION 
IS  NEEDED 

(Mr.  RUTH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  minute 
suid  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  RUTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  can  no 
longer  afford  the  luxury  of  merely  voting 
increased  wages  or  higher  opportunities 
each  time  the  Post  Office  Department 
finds  itself  in  economic  or  other  difficul- 
ties. 

We  must  attack  the  entire  scope  of  the 
problem.  What  we  desperately  need  is  an 
immediate  and  far-reaching  program  of 
total  postal  reorganization  as  proposed 
by  the  administration.  Through  the  cre- 
ation of  a  Government-owned  postal 
service,  the  framework  would  be  estab- 
lished to  make  it  possible  for  the  Post 
Office  to  pay  its  own  way.  In  this  way, 
the  postal  employee  can  improve  his  posi- 
tion without  continually  adding  to  the 
burden  of  the  taxpaiyer. 

I  urge  approval  of  the  bill  which  the 
unions  and  postal  management  have 
negotiated,  along  with  the  reasonable  8 
percent  pay  increase  for  employees,  as 
the  only  responsible  method  for  provid- 
ing the  country  with  an  efficient  and 
economical  mail  system  that  will  benefit 
both  user  and  employee  alike. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  COURT 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 

the  following  commimicatlon  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

April  22,  1970. 
The  Honorable  the  Speakks. 
V.S.  Houte  of  Repreaentativea. 

DxAB  Sni:  I  buve  the  honor  to  transmit 
herewith  a  sealed  envelope  from  the  White 
House,  received  in  the  Clerk's  Office  at  12:15 
pjn.  on  Wednesday,  April  22,  1970.  said  to 
contain  a  Message  from  the  President  where- 
in he  recommends  the  enactment  of  the 
Disaster  Assistance  Act  of  1970. 
With  kind  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

W.  Pat  Jsnkings. 

Clerk, 
U.S.  House  of  Representativci. 


DISASTER  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF 
1970— MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  (H. 
DOC.  No.  91-323) 

The  Speaker  laid  before  the  House  the 
following  message  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States;  which  was  read: 
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To  the  Congrtts  of  the  United  States: 

The  spirit  of  nelghborllness,  the  readi- 
ness to  extend  a  helping  hand  In  time  of 
trouble,  is  one  of  the  great  traditions  of 
this  country.  In  the  early  years  of  our 
history,  good  neighbors  were  essential  in 
coping  with  the  hardships  of  pioneer  life. 
They  are  equally  essential  in  meeting  the 
challenges  of  life  today. 

The  spirt  of  the  good  neighbor  was 
particularly  evident  in  1969  when  natural 
disasters  struck  this  country  in  unprece- 
dented numbers  and  with  unprecedented 
force.  Twenty-nine  major  disasters  and 
an  untold  number  of  smaller  disasters 
were  responsible  for  over  300  deaths  and 
an  estimated  $2  billion  in  property  dam- 
age in  the  last  calendar  year.  Events 
such  as  the  California  floods  and  Hur- 
ricane Camille  with  the  Virginia  flood 
were  exceptionally  destructive. 

Private  voluntary  agencies  have  tra- 
ditionally played  a  crucial  role  during 
times  of  disaster.  State  and  local  govern- 
ments are  key  factors  in  any  successful 
disaster  relief  effort.  Thus  the  Federal 
role  is  only  one  part  of  the  overall  re- 
sponse of  the  nation.  But  it  is  a  very  im- 
portant part  of  that  response.  Under  the 
Federal  Disaster  Acts  of  1950.  1966,  and 
1969  and  their  amendments  and  imder 
provisions  In  many  other  statutes,  the 
Federal  government  works  to  help  Indi- 
viduals through  relief  and  rehabilitation 
efforts  and  to  assist  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments by  restoring  public  facilities 
essential  to  community  Ufe.  In  1969  the 
Federal  government  allocated  $150  mil- 
lion for  assistance  from  the  President's 
Disaster  Relief  Fund — the  largest  sum 
for  any  1  year  in  history.  Significant 
additional  funds  were  spent  on  disaster 
assistance  under  other  Federal  programs. 
A  report  on  our  1969  experience  is  being 
provided  to  the  Congress. 

We  are  confident  that  the  general 
framework  of  our  present  program  pro- 
vides an  effective  mechanism  for  chan- 
neling Federal  disaster  assistance  to  in- 
dividuals and  communities.  Rather  than 
depending  on  a  si>ecialized  disaster  as- 
sistance agency,  the  present  system 
makes  maximum  use  of  existing  agencies, 
centrally  coordinated  by  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Preparedness,  to  perform 
tasks  in  time  of  emergency  which  are 
similar  to  those  which  they  perform  in 
normal  circumstances.  Our  present  ar- 
rangements also  encotu-age  constructive 
and  cooperative  efforts  among  Individ- 
uals, local  communities,  the  States  and 
the  Federal  government. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  we  have 
learned  that  a  number  of  Improvements 
are  In  order  within  the  exlsUng  frame- 
work. The  last  Presidential  special  mes- 
sage on  the  subject  of  disaster  assistance 
was  written  18  years  ago.  Since  that 
time,  this  program  has  grown  In  a  piece- 
meal and  often  haphazard  manner,  in- 
volving over  50  separate  Congressional 
enactments  and  executive  actions.  This 
slow  development  process  has  created  a 
complex  program,  (me  which  has  a  num- 
ber of  gaps  and  overlaps  and  needs  in- 
creased coordiiiatlon.  It  Is  time  for  new 
legislation  and  executive  action  to  make 


our  FMeral  disaster  assistance  program 
more  effective  and  efficient 

LEGisuiTrvz  morosAiiS 
To  extend  and  to  improve  the  assist- 
ance which  the  Federal  Government  can 
provide  in  time  of  major  disasters.  1  am 
asking  t?u  Congress  to  enact  the  Dis- 
aster Assistance  Act  of  1970.  This  legis- 
lation contains  a  number  of  specific 
proposals,  the  most  important  of  which 
are  the  following : 

REVKNXIX  MAXNTKMAN CK 

When  a  community  experiences  a 
major  disaster,  the  physical  impact  is 
obvious.  What  the  television  camera  does 
not  capture,  however,  is  the  loss  of 
property  tax  revenue  which  occurs  when 
a  substantial  portion  of  a  community's 
property  tax  base  is  destroyed  and  its 
essential  services  are  disnipted. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  O'KONSKI  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
wish  to  withhold  his  point  of  order  until 
the  President's  message  is  read  by  the 
Clerk? 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  I  believe  the  Mem- 
bers ought  to  hear  this  message,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  insist  on  my  point  of  order. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  makes  a  point  of  order  that 
a  quonun  is  not  present,  and  evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 

(BoUMo.  87] 

AOmXt  G«ttys  Powell 

Alexander  Olalino  Baea 

Aahbrook  Ooldwater  Belfel 

B»rlBK  Oreen,  Or«g.  Rhodes 

Barrett  Oreen,  F>.  Blvvrs 

Brooka  OrUBa  Roberta 

Brotanan  Orlfflths  Roe 

Brown,  CaUf.  Outwer  Rogers,  Colo. 

Brown,  Mlcb.  Ha«»n  RoaentbAl 

Buata  Hairv«7  Roytml 

Bymea.  Wis.  Hubert  Ruppe 

Cabell  HoUfleld  Sandman 

Caiey  Jobnaon,  Calif.  Scherle 

rtllahoini  Klrwan  Scheuer 

Clark  Kyi  Scbneebell 

Clay  Landrum  Slack 

Cowger  IiMiitnw  Snyder 

Crane  Long,  La.  Stantoa 

Dawson  Ltikana  Steed 

de  la  Oarza  McCarthy  Stelger,  Wis. 

Diggs  ifcUUlan  Stepbens 

DlngsU  MacOrscor  SulllTan 

Dom  Madden  Tmtt 

Eckhardt  Melcher  Teague.  OaUf. 

Edwards,  Calif.  Mlkva  Tunney 

■dwards.  La.  Moilolian  UdaU 

Peighan  Moorbsad  Vanik 

Flynt  Moss  Waldle 

Ford.  Osiald  R.  Mysrs  Watklns 

Pord,  Rlcbols  Watson 

WUliamD.  O'Neal.  Oa.  Whiu 

Foreman  Ottlnger  Wrlcbt 

naaer  Patman 

Fulton.  Tvnn.  PiKMr 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  331 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quonmi. 

By  unanimous  c(»isent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


DISASTER  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OP 
1970— MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRES- 
IDENT OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
(H.  DOC.  NO.  91-323) 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  con- 
tinue the  reading  of  the  message. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
To  ease  this  difQculty.  /  recommend 
that  the  Congress  enact  a  property  tax 
revenue  maintenance  plan.  Under  this 
plan,  the  Federal  government  would  be 
authorized  to  lend  money  at  favorable 
interest  rates  to  local  governments  to 
make  up  their  loss  of  property  tax  reve- 
nues following  a  major  disaster. 

FKRM  ANVNT   EEPAIS 

/  avfi  asking  the  Congress  for  ex- 
panded Federal  authority  to  perma- 
nently repair  or  fully  replace  essential 
public  facilities  damaged  by  disasters. 
This  authorization  would  provide  a  more 
effective  and  practical  approach  to  the 
replacement  of  damaged  public  facilities 
which  are  vital  to  community  life.  This 
Administration  would  give  preference  to 
local  employees  and  contractors  in  repair 
and  rebuilding  work. 

ECONOMIC    DEVELOPMENT    ASSISTANCE 

I  am  also  asking  the  Congress  to 
amend  the  Public  Works  and  Economic 
Development  Act  of  1965.  so  that  the 
Economic  Development  Administration 
would  provide  staff  support,  technical 
advice  and  financial  assistance  to  those 
communities  affected  by  major  disasters. 
Such  assistance  is  vital  in  recovery  ef- 
forts, particularly  when  the  community 
is  attempting  to  begin  long-range  re- 
building or  redevelopment  efforts. 

DISASTXa    LOANS 

I  am  proposing  legislation  to  improve 
the  disaster  loan  programs  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration  and  of  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration.  These 
loans  are  among  our  prmcipal  sources 
of  assistance  to  stricken  Individuals. 
The  recommended  changes  would  pro- 
vide for  improved  refinancing,  payment 
deferral,  and  forgiveness  arrangements 
and  would  assure  disaster  loans  to  older 
citizens.  My  proposed  amendment  would 
allow  the  FHA  and  SBA  to  provide  faster 
service  and  would  therefore  promote 
speedier  recovery  following  disasters. 

TTNBMnOTMZMT   COMPENSATION 

/  am  also  recommending  that  the  Con- 
gress extend  for  two  years  the  expanded 
uneTnployment  compensation  provisions 
of  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1969.  These 
provisions  make  temporary  Income  avail- 
able as  promptly  as  possible  to  help  in- 
dividuals who  are  unemployed  as  the 
result  of  a  major  disaster.  Such  assist- 
ance to  individuals  was  a  new  feature  in 
the  1969  Act.  Before  last  year,  only  those 
unemployed  persons  who  could  qualify 
for  compensation  under  the  normal  un- 
emplojrment  insurance  programs  could 
receive  income  protection  following  a 
disaster.  The  two-year  extension  which 
I  recommend  would  provide  time  to  fully 
evaluate  the  new  provisions  and  to  con- 
sider appropriate  legislation. 

HonaiNO 

Hurricane  Camille  provided  the  great- 
est test  of   the  Federal  govemment'i 
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ability  to  provide  temporary  housing  to 
victims  of  a  major  disaster.  We  believe 
we  met  that  test;  at  the  direcUon  of  the 
Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness,  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment was  able  to  place  more  than 
5,000  mobile  homes  in  the  disaster  area. 
We  also  believe,  however,  that  the  lan- 
guage of  the  law  which  authorizes  such 
activities  is  confusing. 

Two  separate  provisions  in  two  differ- 
ent laws  are  now  directed  to  temporary 
emergency  housing.  In  order  to  simplify 
the  legislative  provisions  that  apply  to 
this  problem,  /  propose  that  the  provi- 
sions for  temporary  housing  in  PL  81- 
875  be  amended  so  that  they  incorporate 
many  of  the  broad  principles  of  PL  91-79, 
withont  sacrificing  flexibility.  A  clarified 
version  of  this  law  would  allow  the  gov- 
ernment to  provide  temporary  housing 
or  other  emergency  shelter— including 
leased  mobile  homes  or  other  readily 
fabricated  dwellings. 

DEBBIS    SXMOVAI. 

One  of  the  serious  problems  encoun- 
tered in  Hurricane  Camille  related  to  the 
removal  of  debris  from  private  property. 
Current  legislation  in  this  area  is  con- 
fusing and  difficult  to  administer.  /  am 
therefore  proposing  corrective  legislation 
that  would  simplify  and  speed  debris  re- 
moval from  private  property  when  it  is 
in  the  public  interest.  Again,  preference 
would  be  given  to  local  employees  and 
contractors. 

MSASTOI   PKXVXNTIOir 

In  March  and  April  1969  this  Adminis- 
tration conducted  a  massive  flood  pre- 
vention program  in  the  upper  Midwest 
and  New  England.  This  program— Oper- 
ation Foresight — was  immensely  success- 
ful; it  prevented  widespread  human  suf- 
fering and  an  estimated  $200  million  In 
damages,  at  a  cost  of  $20  million.  The 
success  of  this  disaster  prevention  effort 
suggests  that  we  can  do  a  great  deal  to 
avoid  or  limit  the  effects  of  expected  dis- 
asters. Accordtnj/Iy,  /  am  projMsing  legis- 
lation which  would  extend  the  Federal 
government's  authority  to  assist  State 
and  local  governments  in  disaster  pre- 
vention and  damage  reduction  activities. 

PLANMINO    ASSIST  AN  CS 

•nie  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1969  author- 
ized one-time  matching  grants  to  help 
States  formulate  better  plans  for  coping 
with  disasters.  Almost  half  of  the  States 
have  already  indicated  that  they  will  join 
us  In  this  effort  and  we  expect  that  others 
will  soon  follow  their  lead.  /  now  recom- 
mend that  the  Congress  expand  this  pro- 
vision of  the  1969  law  in  order  to  help 
States  review  and  update  these  plans  on 
a  continuirig  basis. 

In  addition  to  the  major  initiatives  out- 
lined above,  the  legislation  prepared  by 
the  Administration  includes  a  number 
of  other  changes  designed  to  extend  the 
scope  and  improve  the  effectiveness  of 
Federal  assistance. 

ASMINIST«ATIVS   ACTIONS 

Legislative  changes  are  not  the  only 
improvements  which  are  presently  re- 
quired. Our  experience  indicates  that 
changes  In  administrative  procedures 
can  be  equally  important  in  providing  a 
more  effective  assistance  program. 


COORDINATION 

To  improve  coordination  of  Federal 
Disaster  Assistance  efforts,  both  among 
Federal  agencies  and  among  Federal, 
State,  and  local  officials.  I  am  establish- 
ing a  National  Council  on  Federal  Disas- 
ter Assistance.  The  Council  will  be  com- 
posed of  senior  officials  from  Federal 
agencies  concerned  with  disaster  assist- 
ance and  will  be  chaired  by  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness. 
To  further  improve  coordination  of 
disaster  assistance  activities  in  the  field,  I 
have  also  directed  that  the  Regional  Di- 
rectors of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Pre- 
paredness be  Included  as  ad  hoc  members 
of  the  newly  formed  Federal  Regional 
Councils.  This  improvement  will  be  sup- 
plemented by  other  actions  to  Improve 
coordination  among  all  levels  of  Govern- 
ment, Including  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Preparedness  regional  planning  confer- 
ences with  State  officials  with  the  first 
such  conference  this  month  on  the  West 
Coast. 

In  addition  to  improving  coordination 
and  developing  more  comprehensive 
plans,  we  need  better  procedures  for  con- 
tinuous communication  with  State  and 
local  government  on  such  matters  as 
disaster  legislation.  The  CouncU  of  State 
Governments  and  such  organizations  as 
the  International  City  Management  As- 
sociation, the  National  Association  of 
Counties,  the  National  League  of  Cities, 
and  the  United  States  Conference  of 
Mayors  are  assisting  us  in  this  effort. 

Improvements  in  disaster  assistance 
also  require  an  Improved  program  of  re- 
search and  evaluation,  the  results  of 
which  are  readily  available  to  all  who 
can  benefit  from  them.  I  have  therefore 
directed  the  Office  of  Emergency  Pre- 
paredness to  act  as  a  central  clearing 
house  for  all  Federal  research  which  is 
related  to  disasters. 


ASSISTANCE    TO     INDIVIDUAI.S 

An  important  objective,  particularly 
in  large-scale  disasters,  is  that  of  in- 
forming individuals  of  the  assistance 
which  is  available  and  of  the  places 
where  it  can  be  obtained.  To  meet  this 
problem,  we  are  expanding  our  infor- 
mation efforts  and  keying  those  efforts  to 
the  needs  of  the  individual  citizens  of 
the  conununity,  particularly  those  who 
are  poor. 

Whenever  a  disaster  occurs,  those  who 
live  in  the  area  desperately  want  to  be 
in  touch  with  their  friends  and  relatives 
who  live  elsewhere.  Rescue  workers  also 
need  better  communication  facilities 
within  such  areas.  I  have  therefore  asked 
the  Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness  to 
provide  better  emergency  communica- 
tion services  to  stricken  regions  during 
times  of  disaster. 

Just  as  we  make  it  easier  for  individ- 
uals to  get  information,  so  we  should 
make  it  easier  for  them  to  get  assistance. 
It  should  not  be  necessary  for  individuals 
to  travel  from  one  place  to  another  and 
then  to  still  another  location  in  order  to 
obtain  the  help  which  various  agencies  of 
the  Federal  government  are  providing. 
Accordingly,  we  are  developing  plans  to 
provide  "one-stop"  service  to  indixHduals 
in  disaster  areas.  Representatives  of  the 


principal  Federal  agencies  and  of  the 
Red  Cross,  as  well  as  caseworkers  and 
legal  advisors,  will  all  be  available  at  a 
single  assistance  center. 

OISASTEB     ASSISTANCE    TEAMS 

Disaster  stricken  communities  fre- 
quently lack  trained  personnel  who  can 
help  them  make  the  best  possible  use  of 
the  assistance  which  is  available  to  them 
from  many  sources.  To  meet  this  need, 
I  have  directed  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Preparedness  to  form  Federal  disaster 
assistance  teams  to  help  local  communi- 
ties coordinate  the  overall  assistance  ef- 
fort. These  teams  will  be  supervised  by 
a  Federal  Disaster  Assistance  Coordina- 
tor who  will  act  as  an  on-the-spot  repre- 
sentative of  the  President  in  any  particu- 
lar disaster  area. 

DISASTEB    INSURANCB 

Our  experience  with  disasters  In  1969 
clearly  demonstrated  the  need  for  ex- 
panded insurance  coverage  for  property 
owners.   The  national   fiood  insurance 
sections  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Act  of  1968  presently  permit 
Federal  insurance  assistance  in  fiood- 
prone  areas  and  we  are  now  implement- 
ing  that   program   on   an   accelerated 
basis.  /  am  also  directing  that  a  compre- 
hensive study  of  property  insurance  cov- 
erage for  disaster  situations  be  under- 
taken and  that  specific  recommendations 
be  provided  me  by  the  end  of  this  year. 
This  study  should  take  into  accoimt  the 
views  of  the  State  insurance  authorities, 
the  insurance  industry,  lending  institu- 
tions, and  the  general  public. 
CTvn.  atwmsE 
The  disaster  assistance   activities  of 
State  and  local  governments  often  are 
closely  related  to  their  civil  defense  re- 
sponsibilities. The  relationship  between 
the  Federal  government's  disaster  assist- 
ance and  civil  defense  activities  should 
now  be  carefully  reviewed.  Accordingly, 
I  have  asked  that  such  a  study  be  car- 
ried out  and  that  its  recommendations 
be  given  to  me  by  December  31,  1970.  It 
is  Important  that  any  changes  in  this 
sensitive  area  be  made  only  after  a  care- 
ful review,  one  which  gives  special  atten- 
tion to  the  impact  of  any  suggested 
change  upon  national  security. 

As  we  move  into  a  new  decade,  one  of 
the  nation's  major  goals  is  to  restore  a 
ravaged  environment.  But  we  must  also 
be  ready  to  respond  effectively  when  na- 
ture gets  out  of  control  and  victimizes 
our  citizens. 

With  the  improvements  I  have  recom- 
mended to  the  Congress  and  those  which 
I  am  instituting  by  Executive  action,  the 
disaster  assistance  program  of  the  Fed- 
eral government  will  continue  to  provide 
outstanding  public  service  in  times  of 
crisis.  This  program  manifests  the  ex- 
traordinary humanitarian  spirit  of  our 
nation.  The  changes  I  have  proposed 
would  enable  it  to  reflect  that  spirit  even 
more  effectively. 

RiCBABD  NiXOH. 

The  Whiti  House,  April  22.  1970. 


The  message  was  referred  by  the 
Speaker  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 
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COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE  CLERK 
OP  THE   HOUSE 

The  Speaker  laid  before  the  House  the 
following  communication  from  the  Clerk 
of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

Ap«n.  32.  1970. 
Th«  Honorable  the  Spkakxb, 
VS.  Hotiae  of  Representatives. 

DcAi  Snt:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit 
herewith  a  sealed  envelop  from  th«  White 
House,  received  In  the  Clerk's  Offlce  at  3:40 
p.m.  on  Wednesday.  April  22.  1970.  said  to 
conuin  a  Message  from  the  President  where- 
in he  transmtta  a  report  of  Federal  disaster 
relief  activity  for  calendar  ve.tr  1969. 
With  Und  regards.  I  am. 
Sincerely. 

W.  Pat  Jfnnincs. 
Clerk.  V.S.  House  o/  Repreaentatues. 


REPORT  OF  FEDERAL  DISASTER  RE- 
LIEF ACTIVITY  FOR  1969— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES  H.  DOC  NO. 
91-325) 

The  Speaker  laid  before  the  House  the 
following  message  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  which  was  read: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Natural  disasters — in  unprecedented 
numbers  and  scope — presented  a  grim 
challenge  to  this  nation  in  1969.  The  ex- 
ceptional response  to  this  challenge  by 
the  United  States  government  is  some- 
thing in  which  all  Americans  can  take 
pride.  The  story  of  that  response  is  de- 
tailed in  the  report  which  I  am  today 
transmitting  to  the  Congress. 

This  report  of  Federal  activities  in  1969 
under  authority  of  the  Federal  Disaster 
Act  I  Public  Law  875.  81st  Congress,  as 
amended  >  Is  required  by  Section  8  of  that 
law  and  has  been  provided  by  the  Di- 
rector of  the  OfBce  of  Emergency  Pre- 
paredness. The  report  also  describes  ac- 
tivities carried  out  under  authority  of  the 
Federal  Disaster  Act  of  1969  'Public  Law 
79,  91st  Congress!  The  funds  which  sup- 
ported these  activities  are  specifically  ap- 
propriated to  the  President  for  the  pur- 
pose of  relieving  suffering  and  repairing 
damage  when  disasters  strike. 

There  were  29  major  disasters  during 
1969 — the  largest  nimiber  since  the  pro- 
gram began  in  1950.  Two  of  these — the 
California  floods  and  Hurricane  Ca- 
mille — were  exceptionally  destructive. 
The  number  and  extent  of  major  dis- 
asters In  1969  required  a  massive  Fed- 
eral effort:  a  total  of  1148.970,000  was 
allocated  from  the  President's  Disaster 
Fund,  the  largest  amount  since  the  en- 
actment of  Public  Law  81-«75.  Despite 
these  increased  demands,  the  Federal  re- 
sponse was  most  prompt  and  effective 
and  those  who  participated  in  it  deserve 
our  commendation. 

Under  the  leadership  of  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Preparedness,  the  Adminis- 
tration is  developing  a  stronger  and  more 
comprehensive  disaster  assistance  pro- 
gram An  important  part  of  this  strength- 
er>ed  program  is  outlined  in  my  disaster 
assistance  message  to  the  Congress.  That 
message  discusses  both  the  legislation 
which  will  be  submitted — the  Disaster 
A.sslstance  Act  of  1970 — and  the  improve- 
ments which  are  being  made  by  execu- 
tive  action.   I   am   confident   that   our 


strengthened  program  will  Improve  co- 
operation with  State  and  local  govern- 
ments and  with  private  and  voluntary 
organizations.  More  important,  these 
steps  would  enable  the  Federal  govern- 
ment to  continue  to  meet  its  reponsibil- 
ities  to  individuals  who  are  victimized  by 
these  unhappy  events. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  House.  April  22. 1970. 

The  message,  together  with  the  ac- 
companying papers,  was.  without  ob- 
jection, referred  by  the  Speaker  pro 
tempore  tMr.  Edmondson*  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  ordered  to 
be  pi-inted. 


THE  DRAFT— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES   (H    DOC.  NO.  91-324) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  «Mr.  Ed- 
mondson) laid  before  the  House  the  fol- 
lowing message  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States;  which  was  read  and. 
without  objection,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  and  ordered  to 
be  printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

The  draft  has  been  with  us  now  for 
many  years.  It  was  started  as  a  tempo- 
rary, emergency  measure  just  before 
World  War  U.  We  have  Uved  with  the 
draft  so  long,  and  relied  on  it  through 
such  serious  crises,  that  too  many  of  us 
now  accept  it  as  a  normal  part  of  Amer- 
ican life. 

It  is  iio«  time  to  embrace  a  new  ap- 
proach to  meeting  our  military  manpow- 
er requirements.  I  have  two  basic  pro- 
posals. 
— The  first  deals  with  the  fundamental 
way    this   nation   should   raise   the 
armed  force  necessary  to  defend  the 
lives  and  the  rights  of  its  people, 
and  to  fulfill  its  existing  commit- 
ments abroad. 
—The  second  deals  with  reforming  the 
present    recruitment    system — part 
volunteer,   part  drafted — which,  in 
the  immediate  future,  will  be  needed 
to  maintain  our  armed  strength. 

TO   rND  THE  OaAfT 

On  February  21,  I  received  the  report 
of  the  Commission  on  an  All-Volimteer 
Armed  Force,  headed  by  former  Defense 
SecreUry  Thomas  S.  Gates.  The  Com- 
mission members  concluded  imanimous- 
ly  that  the  Interests  of  the  nation  will  be 
better  served  by  an  all-volunteer  force 
than  by  a  mixed  force  of  volunteers  and 
draftees,  and  that  steps  should  be  taken 
in  this  direction. 

I  have  carefully  reviewed  the  reix>rt  of 
the  Commission  and  have  discussed  the 
subject  with  many  others  knowledgeable 
in  this  field.  The  preeminent  considera- 
tion in  any  decision  I  make  involving  the 
American  Armed  Forces  must  be  the  se- 
curity of  the  United  States.  I  have  had 
to  weigh  carefully  how  our  responsibili- 
ties in  Vietnam  and  our  overall  foreign 
policy  would  be  affected  by  ending  the 
draft.  I  also  had  to  consider  the  budg- 
etary impact,  and  the  possible  effect  on 
our  economy. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  all  seen 
the  effect  of  the  draft  on  our  young  peo- 
ple, whose  lives  have  been  disrupted  first 


by  years  of  uncertainty,  and  then  by  the 
draft  itself.  We  all  know  the  unfairness 
of  the  present  system,  no  matter  how  just 
we  try  to  make  it. 

After  careful  consideration  of  the  fac- 
tors Involved,  I  support  the  basic  conclu- 
sion of  the  Commission.  I  agree  that  we 
should  move  now  toward  ending  the 
draft. 

From  now  on.  the  objective  of  this  Ad- 
ministration is  to  reduce  draft  calls  to 
zero,  subject  to  the  overriding  consider- 
ations of  national  security. 

In  proposing  that  we  move  toward 
ending  the  draft,  I  must  enter  three  cau- 
tions: First,  the  draft  cannot  be  ended 
all  at  once.  It  must  be  phased  out,  so 
that  we  can  be  certain  of  maintaining 
our  defense  strength  at  every  step.  Sec- 
ond, existing  induction  authority  expires 
on  July  1.  1971.  and  I  expect  that  it  will 
be  necessary  for  the  next  Congress  to 
extend  this  authority.  And  third,  as  we 
move  away  from  reliance  on  the  draft,  we 
must  make  provisions  to  establish  a 
standby  draft  system  that  can  be  used  in 
case  of  emergency. 

To  move  toward  reducing  diaft  calls 
to  zero,  we  are  proceeding  with  a  wide 
array  of  actions  and  proposals: 
— This  Administration  proposed,  and 
the  Congress  has  approved,  a  six- 
percent    across-the-board    pay    In- 
crease for  Federal  employees,  retro- 
active to  the  first  of  this  year.  This 
raises   the  pay  of  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  by  $1.2  billion  a  year. 
— I  shall  propose  an  additional  20  per- 
cent pay  increase  for  enlisted  men 
with  less  than  two  years  of  service, 
to  be  effective  January  1,  1971.  This 
action,  if  approved  by  the  Congress, 
will  raise  the  annual  pay  of  enlisted 
men  with  less  than  two  years  of  serv- 
ice by  $500  million  a  year,  and  is  a 
first  step  in  removing  the  present 
inequity  in  pay  of  men  serving  their 
first  two  years  in  the  Armed  Forces. 
The  cost  for  Fiscal  Year  1971  will  be 
$250  million. 
— In  January  1971  I  shall  recommend 
to  the  Congress,  in  the  Fiscal  Year 
1972  budget,  an  additional  $2.0  bil- 
lion for  added  pay  and  other  bene- 
fits—especially   for    those    serving 
their  first  two  years — to  help  attract 
and  retain  the  personnel  we  need  for 
our  Armed  Forces. 
— I  have  today  directed  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  to  give  high  priority  to 
the  expansion  of  programs  designed 
to  increase  enlistments  and  reten- 
tions in  the  services.  Further,  I  have 
directed  that  he  give  me  a  report 
every  quarter  on  the  progress  of  this 
program.  Other  agencies  have  been 
directed  to  assist  in  the  effort. 
— I  am  also  directing  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  review  the  policies  and 
practices  of  the  military  services  to 
give  new  emphasis  to  recognition  of 
the  individual  needs,  aspirations  and 
capabilities  of  all  military  person- 
nel. 
No   one   can   predict    with   precision 
whether  or  not,  or  precisely  when,  we 
can  end  conscription.  It  depends,  in  part, 
on  the  necessity  of  maintaining  required 
military  force  levels  to  meet  our  com- 
mitments in  Vietnam  and  elsewhere.  It 
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also  depends  on  the  degree  to  which  the 
combinati(«  of  military  pay  increases 
and  enhanced  benefits  will  attract  and 
hold  enough  volunteers  to  maintain  the 
forces  we  need,  the  attitude  of  young 
people  toward  military  service,  and  the 
availability  of  Jobs  In  the  labor  market. 

However.  I  am  c<mfldent  that,  barring 
any  unforeseen  developments,  this  pro- 
posed program  will  achieve  our  objective. 

The  starting  pay  of  an  enlisted  man 
in  our  Armed  Forces  is — taking  the  latest 
raise  into  account— less  than  $1,500  a 
year.  This  Is  less  than  half  of  the  mini- 
mum wage  in  the  private  sector.  Of 
course,  we  should  add  to  this  the  value  of 
the  food,  uniforms  and  housing  that  Is 
provided  free.  But  it  is  hardly  compara- 
ble to  what  most  young  men  can  earn  as 
civilians.  Even  with  special  allowances, 
some  married  enlisted  men  have  been 
forced  to  go  on  welfare  to  support  their 
families. 

The  low  pay  illustrates  another  in- 
equity of  the  draft.  These  men,  in  effect, 
pay  a  large  hidden  tax— the  difference 
between  their  military  pay  and  what  they 
could  earn  as  civilians.  Therefore,  on  the 
grounds  of  equity  alone,  there  la  good 
reason  to  substantially  increase  pay. 

WhUe  we  focus  on  removing  inequi- 
ties in  the  pay  of  men  serving  their  first 
few  years  in  the  military,  we  must  not 
neglect  the  career  servicemen.  They  are 
the  indispensable  core  of  our  Armed 
Forces.  The  increasing  technological 
complexity  of  modem  defense,  and  the 
constantly  changing  international  sit- 
uation, make  their  assignments  ever 
more  difficult — and  critical.  We  shall 
continue  to  make  every  effort  to  ensure 
that  they  are  fairly  treated  and  Justly 
compensated. 

There  is  another  essential  element — 
beyond  pay  and  benefits,  beyond  the  best 
in  training  and  equipment — that  Is  vital 
to  the  high  morale  of  any  armed  force 
In  a  free  society.  It  ts  the  backing,  sup- 
port and  confidence  of  the  people  and 
the  society  the  military  serves.  While 
government  can  provide  the  economic 
Jtistice  our  men  in  arms  deserve — moral 
support  and  backing  can  come  only  from 
the  American  people.  At  few  times  in  our 
history  has  it  been  more  needed  than 
today. 

The  consideration  of  national  security 
conti^ns  no  argument  against  these  his- 
toric actions;  the  considerations  of  free- 
dom and  Justice  argue  eloquently  in  their 
behalf. 

TO  BXroaM  THX  DBAIT 

As  we  move  toward  our  goal  of  end- 
ing the  draft  in  the  United  States,  we 
must  deal  with  the  draft  as  it  now  exists. 
This  nation  has  a  right  to  expect  that 
the  responsibility  for  national  defense 
will  be  shared  equitably  and  consistently 
by  all  segments  of  our  society.  Given  this 
basic  principle.  I  believe  that  there  are 
Important  reforms  that  we  must  make 
in  our  present  draft  system. 

It  is  my  Judgment,  and  that  of  the 
National  Security  Council,  that  future 
occupational,  agricultural  and  student 
deferments  are  no  longer  dictated  by 
the  national  interest.  I  am  Issuing  to- 
day an  Executive  Order  to  direct  that 
no  future  deferments  shall  be  granted 
on  the  basis  of  employment.  Very  few 


young  men  at  age  19  are  In  such  critical 
I>osltions  that  they  cannot  be  replaced. 
All  those  who  held  occupational  defer- 
ments before  today,  as  well  as  any  who 
may  be  granted  such  defermoits  from 
pending  applications  filed  before  today, 
will  be  deferred  as  they  were  previously. 

This  same  Executive  Order  will  also 
eliminate  all  future  paternity  defer- 
ments— except  in  those  cases  where  a 
local  draft  board  determines  that  ex- 
treme hardship  would  result.  All  those 
who  held  paternity  deferments  before 
today,  as  well  as  any  who  may  be  granted 
deferments  from  pending  applications 
filed  before  today,  will  be  deferred  as 
long  as  they  are  living  with  and  support- 
ing child  dependents. 

I  am  also  asking  the  Congress  today 
to  make  some  changes  in  the  Military 
Selective  Service  Act  of  1967. 

The  first  would  restore  to  the  Presi- 
dent discretionary  authority  on  the  de- 
ferment of  students  seeking  baccalaure- 
ate degrees.  If  the  Congress  restores  this 
authority.  I  shall  promptly  issue  a  sec- 
ond Elxecutive  Order  that  would  bar  all 
imdergraduate  deferments,  except  for 
young  men  who  are  imdergraduate  stu- 
dents prior  to  today.  These  young  men 
would  continue  to  be  eligible  for  defer- 
ment under  present  regulations  during 
their  undergraduate  years.  This  Execu- 
tive Order  would  also  end  deferments 
for  young  men  in  Junior  college,  and  in 
apprentice  and  technical  training  pro- 
grams, except  for  those  who  entered  be- 
fore today.  Men  participating  in  such 
programs  before  today  would  continue  to 
be  deferred  tmtil  they  complete  them. 

Should  Congress  pass  the  legislation 
I  have  requested,  those  yoimg  men  who 
start  college  or  enter  apprentice  or  other 
technical  training  today  or  hereafter, 
and  subsequently  receive  a  notice  of  in- 
duction, will  have  their  entry  into  service 
postponed  until  the  end  of  the  academic 
semester,  or  for  apprentices  and  train- 
ees, until  some  appropriate  breaking 
point  in  their  program. 

Even  if  college  deferments  are  phased 
out,  college  men  who  through  ROTO  or 
other  militaxy  programs  have  chosen  to 
obligate  themselves  to  enter  military 
service  at  a  later  date  would  be  per- 
mitted to  postpone  their  active  duty  imtil 
completion  of  their  study  program. 

In  each  instance.  I  have  spoken  of  the 
phasing  out — not  the  elimination — of  ex- 
isting determents.  The  sudden  elimina- 
tion of  existing  deferments  would  disrupt 
plans  made  in  good  faith  by  individuals, 
companies,  colleges  and  local  school  sys- 
tems on  the  basis  of  those  deferments. 

My  second  legislative  proposal  would 
establish  a  direct  national  call,  by  lottery 
sequence  numbers  each  month,  to  im- 
prove the  operation  of  the  random  selec- 
tion system.  We  need  to  ensure  that  men 
throughout  the  country  with  the  same 
lottery  number  have  equal  liability  to 
induction. 

Under  the  present  law,  for  example,  a 
man  with  sequence  number  185  may  be 
called  up  by  one  draft  board  while  a  man 
with  a  lower  niunber  in  a  different  draft 
board  is  not  called.  This  can  happen  be- 
cause present  law  does  not  permit  a  na- 
tional call  of  young  men  by  lottery  se- 
quence numbers. 


Some  local  draft  boards  may  not  have 
enough  low  numbers  to  fill  their  assigned 
quota  for  the  month.  As  a  result,  these 
local  boards  are  forced  to  call  young  men 
with  higher  numbers.  At  the  same  time, 
other  draft  boards  throughout  the  coun- 
try will  have  more  low  numbers  than 
necessary  to  fill  their  quotas. 

I  am  recommending  to  the  Congress 
an  amendment  to  suspend  this  quota  re- 
quirement while  the  random  selection 
system  is  in  effect.  If  the  Congress  adopts 
this  amendment.  I  will  authorize  the 
Selective  Service  System  to  establish  a 
plan  imder  which  the  draft  call  each 
month  will  be  on  a  national  basis,  with 
the  same  lottery  sequence  numbers  called 
throughout  the  country.  This  will  re- 
sult in  a  still  more  equitable  draft  system. 

As  long  as  we  need  the  draft,  it  is  in- 
cumbent upon  us  to  make  it  as  fair  and 
equitable  as  we  can.  I  urge  favorable 
Congressional  action  on  these  legislative 
proposals  for  draft  reform. 

OONCLtrSIOK 

While  I  bdieve  that  these  reforms  in 
our  existing  draft  system  are  essential,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  they  are  im- 
provements in  a  system  to  be  used  only 
as  long  as  conscription  continues  to  be 
necessary. 

Ultimately,  the  preservation  of  a  free 
society  depends  upon  both  the  willingness 
of  its  beneficiaries  to  bear  the  burden  of 
its  defense — and  the  willingness  of  gov- 
ernment to  guarantee  the  freedom  of  the 
individual. 

With  an  end  to  the  draft,  we  will 
demonstrate  to  the  world  the  responsive- 
ness of  republican  government — and  our 
continuing  commitment  to  the  maximum 
freedom  for  the  individual,  enshrined  in 
our  earliest  traditions  and  foimding  doc- 
uments. By  upholding  the  cause  of  free- 
dom without  conscription  we  will  have 
demonstrated  in  one  more  area  the  su- 
periority of  a  society  based  upon  belief 
in  the  dignity  of  man  over  a  society  based 
on  the  supremacy  of  the  State. 

Richard  Nixoir. 

The  Whtte  Hottse,  AprU  23. 1970. 


DRAFT  REFORM 


(Mr.  AREND6  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Pres- 
ident's concern  for  reforming  basic  in- 
stitutions has  been  evident  on  many 
occasions  in  his  Presidency.  He  has  called 
for  reform  in  our  foreign  policy,  reform 
of  Federal-State  relations,  reform  of  the 
welfare  system,  reform  of  the  Post  OfiBce. 
But  one  of  the  President's  reforms  which 
history  may  record  as  the  most  Impor- 
tant reform  of  all  is  his  reform  of  the 
draft. 

The  President's  message  on  this  sub- 
ject should  be  carefully  read  and  en- 
thusiastically applauded  by  everyone  of 
us.  In  the  first  place  it  reforms  military 
pay  scales  in  a  way  which  will  encourage 
more  volunteers.  Secondly,  it  reforms  the 
Selective  Service  System,  ending  some 
deferments,  and  seeking  the  power  to  end 
others — so  that  the  system  will  operate 
more  fairly. 

The  President's  message  is  brief,  bold, 
and  to  the  point.  It  sees  that  something 
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is  wrong  and  It  seeks  to  set  it  right.  The 
President's  actions  and  his  proposals  de- 
serve our  support.  The  changes  which 
they  would  make  will  have  a  great  and 
healthy  Impact  on  the  life  of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  the  President  has  pointed  out  in  his 
message  on  the  draft,  a  peacetime  draft 
is  a  relatively  recent  phenomenon.  Tra- 
ditionally, it  has  been  used  only  when  the 
Nation's  security  was  seriously  threat- 
ened. 

In  fecent  years,  the  draft  has  pro- 
voked debate  and  dissension,  but  nothing 
substantive  was  done  until  President 
Nixon  advocated  a  lottery  system  a  year 
ago  and  appointed  a  commission  to  study 
the  feasibility  and  desirability  of  an  all- 
volunteer  force. 

Now.  the  President  has  again  acted. 
He  has  endorsed  the  basic  conclusion  of 
the  Gates  Comnilssions  report  that  im- 
mediate steps  should  be  taken  to  move 
toward  an  all-volunteer  force.  He  has 
asked  that  military  pay  be  Increased, 
especially  for  first-term  servicemen,  as  a 
first  step  toward  elinunating  the  draft. 

If  we  are  willing  to  pay  first-term 
servicemen  approximately  what  they  de- 
serve and  need — the  draft  can  be  elimi- 
nated. The  draft  is  a  heavy  burden  on  our 
free  society  in  peacetime.  It  infringes  on 
personal  freedom  and  inevitably  causes 
unrest  and  dissatisfaction. 

In  the  short  run,  we  should  continue 
to  reform  the  present  Selective  Service 
System  to  ensure  that  It  Is  as  fair  as 
possible  both  In  Its  present  application 
and  In  the  event  it  needs  to  be  reactivated 
In  the  future. 

The  ultimate  goal  must  be  an  all- 
volunteer  system.  Only  that  system  is 
consistent  with  the  Nations  basic  tradi- 
tions of  personal  freedom. 

Meantime.  I  am  delighted  that  the  ad- 
ministration is  moving  toward  reducing 
draft  calls  to  zero. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent has  asked  Congress  to  make  avail- 
able $250  million  in  the  fiscal  1971  budget 
and  $2  billion  In  fiscal  1972  to  make  mil- 
itary service  more  attractive  and  thus 
move  toward  an  all-volunteer  armed 
force. ' 

Increasing  military  pay,  especially  for 
first-term  servicemen,  will  attract  true 
volunteers  and  eliminate  the  present  in- 
equity In  pay  for  those  serving  an  initial 
tour  of  duty. 

Because  the  draft  has  been  available, 
pay  for  first-term  servicemen  has  lagged 
behind  pay  for  the  career  force  and  com- 
parable civilians.  Plrst-term  servicemen 
receive  only  about  60  percent  of  what 
they  could  earn  as  civilians  and  some 
servicemen  have  had  to  go  on  welfare  to 
make  ends  meet.  The  underpayment  of 
young  servicemen  Is  a  national  disgrace. 
The  President's  pay  request  for  fiscal 
1971  and  1972  will  cure  this  serious  In- 
equity and  will  also  be  a  major  step 
toward  ending  conscription. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  Congress  to 
support  the  President's  program.  We  have 
an  obligation  to  reexamine  and,  when  no 
longer  necessary  for  national  security,  a 
duty  to  eliminate  Institutions  like  the 
draft  so  that  the  process  of  Government 
is  as  consistent  as  possible  with  the  Na- 


tion's traditions  of  freedom  and  equal 
justice  for  all. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
any  President  must  reconcile  long  term 
goals  and  shortrun  resix>nsibilitles.  But 
i-arely  does  any  President  accomplish  the 
reconciliation  as  successfully  as  Presi- 
dent Nixon  has  in  his  message  on  the 
draft.  In  it  he  spells  out  explicitly  his 
determination  to  end  the  draft.  He  calls 
for  specific  reforms  which  will  bring 
about  that  goal.  But,  at  the  same  time, 
the  President  recognizes  his  responsibil- 
ity to  make  the  interim  period  as  fair  as 
possible.  He  therefore  calls  for  reforms 
in  the  draft  system  as  well. 

On  the  one  hand,  he  asks  that  mili- 
tary pay  be  substantially  increased — by 
20  percent  for  first  term  enlistments. 
This  provision  should  make  it  easier 
eventually  to  end  the  draft.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  President  also  asks  that  the 
inequities  created  by  our  present  system 
of  deferments  and  local  quotas  be 
elimmated. 

The  President  demonstrates  in  this 
message  that  he  Is  looking  both  at  the 
immediate  realities  and  at  less  immedi- 
ate goals.  The  American  people  are  well 
served  by  his  approach  to  his  problem. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  feel  constrained  to  express 
my  disappointment  that  President  Nixon 
has  decided  that  the  recommendations 
of  the  Gates  Commission  on  establish- 
ing an  all-volunteer  armed  force  can- 
not t>e  fully  implemented  at  this  point. 
The  Commission  report,  which  Involved 
months  of  painstaking  study  and  which 
was  unanimously  agreed  to.  concluded 
that  our  national  security  would  not  be 
jeopardized  if  a  volunteer  force  were  In- 
stituted by  July  1971.  I  can  only  regret 
the  President's  decision  to  place  con- 
tinued reliance  on  the  present  Selective 
Service  Act  for  an  unspecified  period  of 
time. 

Nonetheless.  President  Nixon  has 
stated  his  readiness  to  move  toward  end- 
ing the  draft  and  I  commend  him  for  the 
positive  steps  he  has  proposed  toward 
that  end.  Certainly  the  key  to  reducing 
draft  calls  to  zero  is  to  improve  pay  and 
other  benefits  for  officers  and  especially 
for  enlisted  men.  I  am  pleased  to  note 
that  Mr.  Nixon  does  recommend  that  pay 
increases  and  additional  benefits  be 
granted  in  both  1971  and  1972.  Although 
the  cost  Is  high — an  additional  $2.25  bil- 
lion— over  a  2-year  period — we  have  no 
right  to  compel  young  men  to  fl^ht  and 
perhaps  die  for  this  country  if  we  do  not 
at  least  pay  them  a  living  wage. 

The  review  of  programs  and  policies 
which  the  President  has  directed  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  conduct  should 
also  serve  to  Increase  enlistments  and 
retentions  in  the  services  and  thus  ad- 
vance the  jlay  when  draft  calls  no  longer 
are  necessary. 

If  the  draft  cannot  be  abolished  en- 
tirely— a  step  which  I  continue  to  ad- 
vocate— then  I  do  support  the  President's 
plan  for  reform  of  the  draft.  The  insti- 
tution of  a  lottery  system  eliminated 
some  inequities  in  the  Selective  Service 
Act  but  unfortunately  Introduced  new 
injustices.  The  President's  request  for 
a  phaaiiig  out  of  various  deferments  and 


the  establishment  of  a  direct  national 
draft  call  by  lottery  sequence  should  help 
to  ensure  that  the  draft  operates  In  bs 
equitable  a  manner  as  possible. 

I  think  the  Congress  should  at  this 
juncture  hold  a  comprehensive  and  pub- 
lic debate  on  the  question  of  how  this 
country  is  to  raise  and  maintain  an  army 
in  the  next  decade.  The  volunteer  army 
and  other  similar  proposals  should  be 
Kiven  a  full  and  dispassionate  hearing. 
If,  after  such  debate,  the  Congress  con- 
cludes that  it  is  impossible  to  allow  the 
draft  to  expire  in  July  1971,  then  I  think 
we  must  at  the  very  least  reform  the 
present  system.  Many  of  President 
Nixon's  proposals  for  reform  are  worth 
while  and  should  be  adopted. 

Most  important  of  all,  the  Congress 
must  resist  attempts  to  prolong  the  draft 
uimecessarlly.  If  new  authority  to  ex- 
tend the  draft  is  voted,  we  should  insist 
that  such  authority  be  extended  only  for 
the  shortest  time  possible.  It  would  be 
well  for  us  to  remember  that  the  draft, 
no  matter  what  reforms  are  instituted, 
remains  an  inequitable  system  based  on 
a  compulsion  repugnant  to  our  demo- 
cratic society. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  AprU  23, 
1970  is  a  landmark  day  in  American  his- 
toi-y.  Three  years  ago,  after  years  of 
fr\istrated  effort  to  reform  Selective 
Service — I  coauthored  a  book  called  "How 
To  End  the  Draft."  Today,  for  the  first 
time  since  before  World  War  II,  a  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  has  sent  to 
Congress  a  message  in  which  he  recom- 
mends legislation  which  will  enable  us  to 
do  just  that — to  rely  on  volunteers  for 
the  defense  of  our  freedoms. 

The  President's  proposals  go  beyond 
mere  words  or  intentions.  He  has  offered 
concrete  proposals  which  will  result  in 
pay  Increases  of  over  25  percent  for 
most  armed  services  personnel  by  next 
year.  Also,  he  has  Instructed  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  to  give  new  emphasis  to 
recognition  of  the  individual  needs,  as- 
pirations, and  capabilities  of  all  military 
personnel. 

Combined  with  these  proposals,  the 
President's  move  to  continue  our  with- 
drawal from  Southeast  Asia  raises  for 
the  first  time,  the  real  probability  that 
we  can  reduce  draft  calls  to  zero  in  the 
near  future.  Until  that  time,  the  Presi- 
dent has  indicated  we  cannot  tolerate 
current  inequities  in  the  draft  system 
between  now  and  the  day  an  all-volun- 
teer army  can  be  realized. 

While  the  basic  concept  behind  the 
President's  message  may  seem  simple,  it 
has  somehow  eluded  priority  considera- 
tion by  the  leadership  of  this  Nation  until 
recently.  The  concept  is  that  the  man- 
power prociirement  program  for  the 
American  military  should  Interfere  as 
little  as  possible  with  the  individual  free- 
doms of  as  few  men  as  possible. 

Conscription  of  any  sort  is  diamet- 
rically opposed  to  this  principle.  As  long 
as  this  Nation  leans  back  on  its  ability 
to  make  military  service  compulsory, 
lives  will  be  Interrupted  and  freedoms 
will  be  violated.  Further,  a  compulsoiv 
draft  allows  the  military  itself  to  be  lazy 
about  its  treatment  of  individual  soldiers. 
Manpower  is  not  a  very  valuable  com- 
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modity  when  the  supply  can  be  abso- 
lutely controlled  by  draft  calls.  Thus,  pay 
is  criminally  low,  opportunity  for  indi- 
vidual advancement  and  training  Is  not 
given  a  high  enough  priority.  In  short, 
the  draft  enables  the  militory  to  avoid 
the  necessity  of  reforms,  of  efficient  man- 
power utilization,  and  in  some  cases,  of 
fair  treatment  of  individual  servicemen. 

The  steps  outlined  in  President  Nixon's 
message  will  substantially  improve  the 
fairness  of  the  draft  for  as  long  as  con- 
scription is  absolutely  essential  for  na- 
tional security.  After  that  hopefully 
short  period,  other  provisions  of  the 
President's  message  will  lead  the  way  to 
a  manpower  procurement  concept  which 
puts  as  high  a  priority  on  individual 
freedom  as  it  must  place  on  national 
security. 

I  heartily  endorse  these  proposals. 


together  this  month  to  decide  on  the  next 
major  steps  in  the  research  activities  of 
the  World  Weather  Program. 

The  World  Weather  Program  focuses 
on  the  important  problem  of  understand- 
ing our  global  atmosphere.  Whether  we 
are  attempting  to  assess  the  impact  of 
pollutants  on  the  quality  of  our  environ- 
ment, or  trjring  to  improve  tiie  accuracy 
and  time  range  of  weather  prediction, 
these  activities  are  vital  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States — to  their  safety  and  to 
their  economic  well-being. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  House,  April  23,  1970. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  AREND6.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  be  permitted  to  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  President's  draft  message 
immediately  after  the  reading  of  the 
President's  message. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SECOND    ANNUAL    PLAN    FOR    UJ3. 
PARTICIPATION  IN  WORLD 

WEATHER  PROGRAM— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Ed- 
MONDSON)  laid  before  the  House  the  fol- 
lowing message  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States;  which  was  read  and, 
without  objection,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
In  accordance  with  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  67  of  the  90th  Congress,  I  am 
forwarding  to  you  the  second  Annual 
Plan  for  United  States'  Participation  in 
the  World  Weather  Program.  This  report 
reviews  the  progress  made  during  the 
past  year  and  describes  the  activities 
planned  by  the  Federal  agencies  for  the 
coming  fiscal  year. 

Progress  in  the  World  Weather  Pro- 
gram has  been  significant.  Of  particular 
import  is  that,  through  the  United  States' 
effort  in  space,  we  have  seen  the  develop- 
ment and  testing  of  an  Instrument  which 
is  capable  of  measuring  globally  from  a 
satellite  the  temperature  distribution  of 
our  total  atmosphere.  This  represents  a 
giant  stride  forward.  It  holds  promise  of 
providing  data  from  over  the  oceans  and 
other  remote  areas,  heretofore  imavail- 
able,  which  are  essential  for  providing 
weather  predictions  to  our  people. 

On  another  front,  it  is  most  encourag- 
ing to  note  the  progress  In  International 
cooperation  in  this  area.  Nations  have 
Joined  hands  in  moving  forward  with  a 
program  to  assist  developing  countries  in 
improving  their  meteorological  services. 
And  the  nations  of  the  world  are  coming 


AUTHORIZING  APPROPRIA-nONS  TO 
THE  NATIONAL  AERONAUTICS 
AND   SPACE    ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  tht  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  893  and  ask  for  its  Im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  893 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  blU  (H.R.  16616) 
to  authorize  appropriations  to  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  for 
research  and  development,  construction  of 
faclUties.  and  reaearch  and  program  man- 
agement, and  for  other  purposes.  After  gen- 
eral debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the 
bin  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  two 
hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics, the  bin  shall  be  read  for  amendment 
under  the  flve-mlnute  rule.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for 
amendment,  the  Committee  shaU  rise  and 
report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Anderson)  and  pending  that  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  no  controversy 
that  I  can  discover  on  this  rule.  Of  course, 
there  will  be  considerable  discussion 
under  the  5-minute  rule. 

I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ANDE31SON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  is  correct  In  his  statement. 
There  Is  no  c<mtroversy  on  the  question 
as  to  whether  or  not  we  should  adopt  the 
rule  and  discuss  the  space  authorization 
bill. 

Let  me  say,  however,  in  the  few  min- 
utes that  I  have  that  I  wish  to  note  the 
presence  back  with  us  on  the  floor 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania, the  ranking  Republican  on  this 
committee,  Mr.  Fitlton.  We  are  pleased 
to  have  him  back  with  us.  It  also  gives 
us  an  opportunity  to  say  that  I  know  of 
no  one  in  this  Chamber  or  in  this  House 
who  has  been  more  devoted  over  the 
years  to  this  program  and  no  one  who 


has  a  more  tremendous  fund  of  expertise 
and  knowledge  of  our  goals  In  the  space 
program  than  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania. I  am  pleased  that  he  can  be 
here  to  take  his  usual  part  in  the  debate 
today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  the  bill  Is 
to  authorize  NASA  appropriations  for 
fiscal  1971. 

The  authorization  totals  $3,630,875,000. 
By  far  the  greatest  pnrt  of  this  author- 
ization—$2,903,200 — is  earmarked  for  re- 
search and  development  efforts.  Some 
$33,975,000  is  for  facility  construction 
at  various  NASA  institutions  around  the 
country  and  $693,700,000  is  for  adminis- 
trative costs  and  research  efforts. 

The  largest  single  Item  is  $1,101,500,- 
000  for  continued  Apollo  flights.  Seven 
more  flights  are  now  programed;  two  in 
1970.  two  in  1971,  one  In  1972,  and  two  in 
1974.  Boosters,  command,  service,  and 
lunar  modules  must  be  procured. 

Another  large  item.  $670,200,000,  is  for 
the  space  flight  operations.  These  include 
the  orbital  workshop  program  and  the 
space  shuttle  and  station.  Some  $300,- 
000,000  of  this  total  was  added  to  the 
bill  over  and  above  what  was  requested 
by  the  administration. 

Other  major  projects  funded  by  the 
bill  include — 

First,  lunar  and  planetary  exploration, 
$144,900,000.  This  includes  our  Mariner 
and  Viking  unmanned  flights  to  Mars; 

Second,  space  research  and  applica- 
tions, $172,600,000.  This  Includes  our 
scientific  satellite  efforts,  like  Nimbus, 
Tiros  and  our  geodetic,  communications 
and  navigational  satellites ; 

Third,  laimch  vehicle  procurement, 
$124,900,000;  and 

Fourth,  tracking  and  data  acquisition, 
$293,800,000. 

Mr.  Karth  has  filed  additional  views. 
He  opposes  delaying  some  ongoing  proj- 
ects In  order  to  fund  a  new  one.  the 
space  shuttle  and  station. 

Mr.  Koch  has  flled  additional  views 
opposing  the  funding  level.  He  believes  it 
should  be  cut  and  the  funds  made  avail- 
able for  more  pressing  domestic  needs. 

Mr.  Fulton  has  made  several  recom- 
mendations. He  believes  the  level  of  Ap- 
poUo  flights  should  be  increased  from 
2  per  year  to  2>^,  to  more  fully  utilize 
existing  equipment,  boosters,  and  per- 
sonnel. He  also  believes  that  the  Nerva 
nuclear  rocket  project  should  have  an 
increase  in  funding. 

Mr.  MosHER  has  filed  additional  views. 
He  opposes  fimds  added  to  the  bill  for 
the  manned  space  flight  program  over 
what  the  administration  recommended — 
some  $300,000,000.  He  believes  our  un- 
manned flights  bring  back  more  useful 
information. 

Mr.  Wydler  has  filed  additional  views. 
He  believes  that  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  NASA  should  get  together  on 
a  Manned  Orbiting  Laboratory  program 
as  a  matter  of  national  security. 

Mr.  Frey  has  flled  additional  views  in 
which  12  Members  have  joined.  He  points 
out  that  our  space  program  has  pro- 
vided us  with  many  new  products  and 
processes. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Bfr.  Speak- 
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er.  wUl  the  distingviished  gentleman  from 
Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Tes:  I 
shall  be  pleased  to  yield  to  the  chairman 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  for  welcoming  back  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Pultoii). 
I  join  the  gentlemim  in  saying  how  happy 
we  are  at  seeing  the  ranking  Republican 
Member  back  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  those  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
Uble. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  move  that  the  House  resolve  itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  16516)  to 
authorise  appropriations  to  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
for  research  and  development,  construc- 
tion of  facilities,  and  research  and  pro- 
gram management,  and  for  other  pur- 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Ed- 
MONDSON ) .  The  question  is  on  the  motion 
offered  by  the  goiUeman  from  Califor- 
nia. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
iM  TRS  coMnrrm  or  ths  wnoLB 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  HR.  16516.  with 
Mr.  RooNEY  of  New  York  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  UUe  of  the  bilL 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Miixbr> 
will  be  recognised  for  1  hour,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  FtrL- 
TON)  will  be  recognised  for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Mnj.n). 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  we  bring  before 
tbe  House  H.R.  16516.  the  fiscal  year  1971 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration authorisation  bill. 

The  bin  before  you  would  provide  new 
obligatioiuJ  authority  in  the  amount  of 
$3,630,875,000  for  this  Nation's  space  and 
aeronautics  activities  in  the  forthcom- 
ing fiscal  year. 

The  President's  space  budget  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  this  year  was  the 
lowest  request  for  space  since  fiscal  year 
1962. 

The  original  NASA  request  to  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  totaled  $4,500,000,000 
and  was  designed  to  imi^ement  the  rec- 
ommemlations  contained  In  the  report  of 
the  President's  task  group. 

The  President's  space  budget  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  was  for  $3,333,000,000: 
or  $1.2004)00.000  less  than  the  recom- 
mendations contained  in  that  report. 


In  view  of  this,  it  was  the  committee's 
considered  Judgment  that  a  portion  of 
these  amounts  should  be  restored. 

The  committee's  action,  as  reflected  in 
the  bih  before  you.  was  to  increase  the 
total  authorization  to  $3.630.875.000 — an 
Increase  of  $297,875,000. 

The  increase  falls  entirely  within  the 
area  of  mannea  space  flight,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  $1,400,000  increase  in  re- 
search and  program  management. 

However,  this  latter  increase  was  offset 
by  an  equal  reduction  in  research  and 
development. 

We  have  Just  crossed  the  threshold  of 
a  new-  decade  in  space.  I  do  not  believe 
that  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  remind  the 
Members  of  the  House  of  our  past  suc- 
cesses in  simce,  and  particularly  the 
flights  of  Apollo  11  and  12. 

Hundreds  of  millions  of  people  in  al- 
most every  country  of  the  world  watched 
the  first  landing  on  the  moon. 

The  Apollo  13  mission  was  to  have  been 
a  continuation  of  our  program  of  lunar 
exploration. 

The  entire  world  Is  aware  that  the  mis- 
sion had  to  be  aborted  because  of  severe 
damages  to  the  service  module  which  oc- 
curred as  the  spacecraft  approached  the 
moon  on  April  13. 

The  cold,  statistical  history  of  Apollo 
13  will  show  the^ission  as  a  failure. 

In  my  opinion,  Apollo  13  was  one  of  the 
greatest  successes  we  have  had  in  space 
flight  to  date. 

A  success  because  it  was  a  vivid  ex- 
ample of  American  expertise,  working  as 
a  team,  bringing  into  play  all  of  our  tech- 
nological know-how  to  avert  a  tragedy, 

I  had  the  privilege  of  being  present  at 
the  Mission  Control  Center  in  Houston 
during  the  return  and  recovery  of  our 
brave  Apollo  13  astronauts. 

There,  I  witnessed  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable demonstrations  of  cool,  calm, 
and  deliberate  application  of  space  tech- 
nology, all  concerted  toward  one  objec- 
tive: To  bring  astronauts  Lovell.  Halse, 
and  Swigert  home  safely  to  earth. 

I  think  that  aD  concerned,  not  only 
the  astronauts,  but  the  fantastic  ground 
crew  as  well,  deserve  the  praise  of  every 
American  for  their  outstanding  accom- 
plishment. 

The  single  national  space  target  of 
ttie  last  decade  was  the  manned  limar 
landing. 

This  feat  demonstrated  what  Ameri- 
cans, as  a  people,  can  accomplish  when 
they  have  the  will  and  when  the  national 
leadership  and  the  public  favor  are 
united  to  achieve  a  desirable  goal. 

The  program  of  the  seventies  will, 
however,  have  no  single  climatic  goal. 

It  must  be  clearly  understood  by  us 
In  Congress  aiMl  the  American  people 
that  the  space  program  of  the  seventies 
win  be  quite  different  from  that  of  the 
sixties. 

It  win  be  a  balanced  and  viable  pro- 
gram composed  oi  a  reasonaUe  schedule 
of  space  priorities. 

It  wUl  be  a  program  responsive  to  op- 
portunities presmted  by  the  remarkable 
new  technology  developed  In  the  last 
decade. 

It  will  also  be  a  program  reqwnstve 
to  the  limitations  Imposed  by  oor  Na- 
tion's many  competing  needs. 


Already  we  have  begim  to  reap  the 
benefits  of  our  space  program. 

The  commercial  Comsat  satellite  Is 
now  giving  us  television  coverage  of 
world  events  on  a  regular  basis — and 
the  corporation  is  making  a  profit. 

The  international  Intelsat  satellite  is 
working  smoothly  to  provide  TV  cover- 
age to  over  70  countries  around  the 
globe. 

Worldwide  weather  coverage  from 
space  has  moved  from  an  experimental 
to  an  operational  basis  with  satellites 
routinely  sending  back  valuable  pictures 
of  the  earth's  cloud  cover  and  weather 
patterns. 

We  now  have  satellites  for  navigation, 
geodetic  surveys,  nuclear  test  ban  sur- 
veillance, and  numerous  other  scientific 
iiiformation.  Yet.  we  are  just  beginning 
to  realize  the  potential  of  our  new  space 
technology. 

We  now  know  that  space  observations 
can  answer  the  basic  questions  that  must 
be  answered  if  we  are  to  make  efficient 
use  of  the  limited  resources  of  our  own 
planet. 

What  causes  ocean  currents?  What  un- 
tapped food  resources  are  in  the  sea? 

How  do  the  oceans  affect  the  weather 
and  vice  versa? 

Can  we  get  accurate  weather  predic- 
tions for  longer  than  a  few  days?  Can 
weather  be  controUed?  Can  earthquakes 
be  predicted? 

And  of  prime  importance,  what  are  the 
sources  of  air  and  water  poUutlon? 

The  answers  to  these  questions  and 
many  other  problematical  areas  affecting 
the  life  of  man  can  be  found  in  a  viable 
national  space  effort. 

We  must  proceed  in  the  development  of 
space  technology.  Just  as  this  Nation 
proceeded  In  the  past  during  the  eras  of 
raU  and  air  transportation  development. 

Now  permit  me  to  explain  briefly  the 
Increases  In  authorization  the  committee 
has  recommended  in  the  bill  before  you. 

NASA  requested  $056,500,000  for  con- 
tinuation of  the  ApoUo  lunar  exploration 
program  in  fiscal  year  1971. 

The  committee  recommends  an  In- 
crease of  $145  million  for  a  total  author- 
IsaUon  of  $1,101,500,000  for  fiscal  year 
1971. 

Of  this  amount,  the  committee  has 
added  $45  mlUlon  for  the  initiation  of 
long  leadtime  production  of  pay  loads  for 
lunar  exploration  flights  after  1973.  and 
to  start  production  of  the  spacecraft  and 
science  payloads  for  one  more  ApoUo 
lunar  exploratton  flight  in  addition  to 
those  now  planned. 

It  is  necessary  that  we  authorize  fund- 
ing for  these  long  lead  items  now. 

Insofar  as  Saturn  V  Is  concerned,  the 
committee  recommends  the  addition  of 
$100  million  to  start  procurement  of  long 
leadtime  hardware  and  to  begin  fabrica- 
tion of  an  improved  Saturn  V  system. 

This  Includes  startup  costs  of  vendors 
and  subcontractors  that  have  been 
phased  out  of  the  Saturn  V  program. 

Among  Saturn  V  systems,  engine 
funding  would  have  the  highest  priority, 
due  to  the  long  leadtime  associated  with 
their  production. 

NASA  requested  $515,200,000  for  space 
flight  operations  in  fiscal  year  1971.  and 
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the  committee  recommends  an  increase 
of  $155  million. 

Of  this  amount,  $75  mlUlon  has  been 
added  to  augment  the  development  and 
qualification  effort  on  spacecraft  and 
subsystems  for  the  orbiting  laboratory 
which  is  now  called  Skylab. 

This  addition  would  emphasize  earth 
resources  experiments. 

The  initiation  of  preliminary  design 
for  a  second  orbiting  workshop  would 
also  be  possible. 

The  committee  also  recommends  the 
addition  of  $80  million  for  more  exten- 
sive analysis  and  eriginecring  studies, 
payload  definition  and  preliminary  de- 
sign for  the  space  shuttle  and  space  sta- 
tion programs. 

The  key  to  the  success  of  this  Na- 
tion's future  space  effort  lies  in  the  de- 
velopment of  a  low  cost,  recoverable,  and  < 
reusable  space  transportation  system. 

The  reusable  space  shuttle  will  dras- 
tlcaUy  reduce  the  cost  of  putting  people 
and  cargo  into  space. 

In  particular,  the  shuttle  wiU  facili- 
tate construction  of  a  maimed  orbiting 
space  station  that  will  open  up  new  areas 
of  scientific  and  technological  activity  in 
the  near  neighborhood  of  earth. 

The  committee's  action  in  increasing 
this  program  will  serve  to  emphasize  the 
necessity  of  proceeding  with  the  devel- 
opment of  this  system  at  a  faster  rate 
than  envisioned  by  the  President's 
budget. 

And  now  a  few  words  about  the  un- 
manned space  flight  program. 

The  biU  before  you  includes  $565.- 
700,000  for  these  purposes. 

NASA's  scientific  satellites  have  en- 
riched mankind's  knowledge  in  many 
scientific  disciplines,  notably  geophysics, 
astronomy  and  solar  physics. 

The  Nation's  unmarmed  probes  to  the 
nearby  planets  of  Venus  and  Mars  have 
revealed  a  wealth  of  information  about 
our  two  closest  neighbors  in  space. 

The  study  of  the  solar  system  wlU  be 
continued  with  the  launch  of  instru- 
mented spacecraft  to  the  other  more  dis- 
tant planets  during  the  decade  of  the 
seventies. 

Satellites  have  also  proven  to  have  a 
variety  of  practical  uses,  and  the  space 
application  program  has  already  con- 
tributed to  a  better  life  for  aU  men. 

International  commimicatlons  are 
routinely  handled  through  satenites 
today,  and  weather  forecasting  is  as- 
sisted by  sateUltes  currently  in  space. 

The  future  looks  even  brighter.  Re- 
search Is  underway  on  a  navigation  and 
air  traffic  control  satellite  system. 

In  addition,  experimental  spacecraft 
are  now  being  designed  which  wiU  sur- 
vey the  earth's  resources  so  as  to  provide 
informaticHi  of  great  value  to  farmers, 
foresters,  hydrologlsts.  geologists,  the 
maritime  and  fishing  industries,  among 
others. 

I  win  not  go  Into  the  many  details 
needed  to  explain  tbe  extremely  good 
work  which  is  being  performed  by  NASA 
in  aeronautics  and  advanced  research 
and  technology. 

This  continuing  work  has  been  very 
valuable  In  our  space  program. 

We  did  find  It  necessary,  however,  to 


reorient  s(»ne  of  the  funding  emphasis 
in  several  program  areas  that  had  suf- 
fered reductions  in  the  budget  process 
this  year. 

These  program  areas  were  given  mod- 
est increases  to  perform  needed  research 
in  aeronautical  safety  of  flight  items 
that  should  be  continued. 

We  did  this  by  reducing  the  tracking 
and  data  acquisition  program  by  $4.2 
miUion,  redistributing  $2.8  million  within 
research  and  development,  including 
technology  utilization,  and  the  balance, 
$1.4  million  to  research  and  program 
management. 

This  latter  item  is  to  encourage  the 
movement  of  younger  scientific  person- 
nel into  aeronautical  research  fields. 

Thus,  we  bring  before  you  a'  modest 
space  and  aeronautical  program  for  fis- 
cal year  1971. 

We  are  embarked  on  our  second  dec- 
ade in  space,  one  in  which  U.S.  spacemen 
wiU  continue  to  visit  the  moon,  and  un- 
marmed craft  will  go  to  every  planet  in 
the  solar  system. 

There  is  hope  of  launching  an  experi- 
mental nuclear  powered  rocket  by  1978 — 
the  type  needed  for  long  stay  time 
maimed  interplanetary  flights  at  some 
time  before  the  end  of  this  century. 

Very  few  Government  programs  are 
based  on  the  type  of  long-range  plsui- 
ning  tliat  characterizes  this  Nation's 
space  activities. 

It  is  typical  of  Americans  that  we  are 
prone  to  react  in  spiu'ts. 

Sputnik  jolted  us  into  the  space  age 
and  we  scrambled  to  get  the  first  man  to 
the  moon. 

But  now  is  the  time  for  advance  plan- 
ning if  we  are  to  Insure  that  our  space 
program  does  not  stagnate — and  that  we 
do  not  waste  the  investments  already 
made  or  we  do  not  deprive  ourselves  of 
the  important  knowledge  we  seek. 

The  wide-ranging  but  relatively  mod- 
est objectives  planned  by  NASA  are  rea- 
sonable, practical,  and  within  our  re- 
sources. 

It  is  a  program  the  public  will  support. 

Important  and  dramatic  goals  await 
the  United  States  in  space. 

So  we  should  forge  ahead  into  the 
seventies  and  let  it  never  be  said  that  we 
failed  to  support  this  investment  in  to- 
morrow. 

In  summary,  we  are  presenting  to  you  a 
bm  which  would  authorize  $3,630,875,000 
for  the  Nation's  space  effort  in  flscal  year 
1971. 

The  bin  before  you  is  $297,875,000  more 
than  the  President's  request. 

We  think  It  Is  a  minimal  program,  but 
one  which  wiU  permit  the  Nation  to 
move  forward  in  line  with  the  stated  ob- 
jectives of  the  President's  Space  Task 
Group  Study. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Fulton). 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  favor,  with 
minor  exeeptlcm,  HJl.  16516,  the  NASA 
authorlzatlcm  for  this  coming  fiscal  year. 

Space  Is  with  us  to  stay.  It  Is  not  only 
with  us  for  peacetime  uses,  in  order  to 
remain  first  in  technology,  but  it  Is  also 


with  us  for  our  very  security.  Therefore, 
we  should  move  ahead.  That  is  why  I 
strongly  favor  the  action  of  the  Science 
and  Astronautics  Committee  and  its 
members  who  have  given  so  much  study 
to  this  over  the  past  few  weeks. 

Space  is  here  to  stay.  It  is  now  a  vital 
part  of  the  lives  of  the  earth's  people. 

The  United  States  must  remain  first  in 
space  and  technology  working  in  co- 
operation with  other  countries,  not  only 
to  maintain  our  progress,  but  our  se- 
curity. 

We  should  proceed  on  a  measured 
course  for  both  manned  and  unmanned 
exploration  with  particular  emphasis  on 
the  safety  of  our  U.S.  astronauts.  We  can 
reduce  by  90  percent  the  cost  of  earth 
orbits  by  promptly  going  ahead  with  the 
research  and  development  of  the  space 
shuttle,  which  can  land  like  an  airplane; 
by  the  development  of  a  permanent 
space  workshop  that  can  be  expanded  by 
the  addition  of  modular  units  as  needed; 
by  continuing  research  on  liquid,  solid, 
and  nuclear  space  storable  fuels. 

The  progress  of  the  United  States  In 
space  has  already  changed  the  Uhited 
States  making  the  American  people  and 
the  economic  system  world  acknowl- 
edged first  in  research,  technology,  and 
systems  management.  The  impact  of 
worldwide  television  and  satellite  com- 
munication, weather  prediction,  hur- 
rictme  warning,  health  benefits,  and  so 
forth,  has  reaUy  changed  the  world. 

We  must  remember  that  in  1961  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives  by  a 
unanimous  record  vote  authorized  the 
ApoUo  program  of  lunar  research. 

Differences  have  arisen  and  will  al- 
ways arise  as  to  priority  and  approaches 
on  the  technical  level.  We  wiU  have 
heated  discussion  about  the  best  equip- 
ment as  to  command  modules,  lunar 
modules,  fuel  components,  valve  fittings, 
and  even  screws  and  bolts,  but  this  is 
our  American  system  to  obtain  excel- 
lence. 

The  tremendous  success  of  America 
through  NASA  in  returning  alive  and  im- 
hurt  the  three  Apollo  13  astronauts  has 
fuUy  demonstrated  to  the  world  that  we 
can  really  operate  in  space. 

Do  not  forget  our  big  threat  of  de- 
struction to  the  Americsm  people  and  our 
very  security  rests  now  in  space.  Also  our 
greatest  peacetime  progress  in  research 
and  development  has  occurred  in  space. 

Any  nation  that  gains  absolute  control 
or  absolute  superiority  in  any  strategic 
area,  such  as  space  has  now  become, 
controls  the  world  and  absolutely  every- 
body on  earth.  We  American  p>eople  cer- 
tainly do  not  want  this  to  happen. 

For  pe«w:e  as  well  as  defense  purposes, 
the  American  people  are  doing  well  in 
lifting  their  sights  to  space  and  the  fu- 
ture. President  Eisenhower  advocated 
"open  skies."  Our  generation  must  say. 
under  President  Nixon,  "open  space."  We 
must  work  for  even  participation  of  the 
world's  people  to  make  the  benefits  of 
space  available  for  aU  mankind  as  our 
original  space  law  has  so  weU  stated  in 
the  statute  setting  up  NASA. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  include  in  the  Rxcokd  a  summary 
chart  of  the  c<mmittee's  actlrais: 
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Mr.  Cbalrman.  I  wish  to  Join  my  dis- 
tincxiished  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Tbacuz)  in  support  of  funds 
in  the  anwant  of  $298.5  million  added  U> 
the  manned  space  flight  program  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Manned  Space  Flight 
and  the  full  committee.  As  you  know, 
the  NASA  request  for  the  ApoUo  pro- 
gram for  fiscal  year  1971  is  $729.6  mil- 
lion less  than  fiscal  year  1970.  The  budget 
as  proposed  by  NASA  terminates  Saturn 

V  production  and  reduces  the  laimch 
rate  to  two  lunar  exploration  flights  per 
year.  The  total  increase  in^posed  for  the 
Apollo  line  item  is  $145  million:  $45  mil- 
lion will  be  used  for  long  lead  produc- 
tion payloads  for  the  sixth  and  seventh 
ApoUo  flights.  This  will  augment  the  sci- 
entific payloads  and  contribute  to  an  in- 
creased stay  time  on  the  lunar  surface. 
These  same  funds  will  provide  for  pro- 
duction of  spacecraft  components  and 
rtfUnitirtn  of  scieoce  payloads  for  an 
eighth  Apollo  flight. 

One  himdred  million  dollars  was  also 
added  to  the  Ap(dlo  line  item  for  the 
Saturn  V  to  provide  long  leadtlme  com- 
ponents and  to  start  fabrication  of  im- 
proved Saturn  V  systems.  For  several 
years  I  have  strongly  urged  that  NASA 
undertake  efTorts  to  improve  the  Saturn 

V  system  so  that  It  will  not  become  an 
obsolete  vehicle.  These  funds  will  provide 
for  this  activity  particularly  for  vendors 
and  subcontractors  who  are  now  being 
phased  out  of  the  program  and  for  en- 
gine work  which  requires  the  longest 
leadtlme.  The  leadtime  to  buUd  the  Sat- 
urn V  is  approximately  4  years.  If  we  are 
to  have  Saturn  V  vehicles  available  in  the 
mid  1970's  to  lift  such  payloads  as  nu- 
clear flight  stages  and  qiace  station 
modules  this  leadtime  must  be  minimised. 
The  $100  million  included  by  the  com- 
mittee in  this  bill  will  reduce  this  lead- 
time  and  make  more  efScient  and  leas 
costly  the  reinitiation  of  the  Saturn  V 
production  In  the  mid  1970's. 

Space  flight  operations  was  Increased 
by  $155  mUUon  over  the  NASA  request 


for  fiscal  year  1970  in  the  area  of  Apollo 
applications  workshop,  now  called  "Sky- 
lab,"  and  for  the  space  shuttle,  and  space 
station — $75  million  of  this  increase  will 
provide  for  augmenting  the  development 
and  qualification  of  spacecraft  and  work- 
shop subsystems  for  long  duration  mis- 
sions plaimed  for  1973.  This  same  money 
allows  for  initiating  development  for  ex- 
periments for  the  Skylab  which  have 
been  excluded  because  of  ftmding  liml- 
tatioos. 

I  have  insisted  that  adequate  attention 
be  paid  by  NASA  to  the  earth  resources 
and  medical  areas.  These  funds  will  pro- 
vide for  experiment  emphasis  in  these 
areas.  Within  this  $75  million  preliminary 
design  for  a  second  mission  will  also  be 
undertaken.  A  thorough  examination  will 
be  made  of  incorporating  artificial 
gravity  in  a  second  mission  if  it  is  ap- 
proved in  subsequent  years, 

A  low-cost  space  shuttle  is  the  single 
most  Important  component  of  our  total 
national  space  program  in  the  1970's.  Be- 
cause of  this  $80  million  was  added  on  my 
insistence  to  the  space  shuttle  and  space 
stotion  effort  for  1971.  The  $80  million 
will  provide  for  more  extensive  analysis 
and  engineering  studies,  long  leadtlme 
paytoad  definition  effort  and  advsmced 
testing  and  fabrication  of  preliminary 
designs  for  both  the  shuttle  and  the  sta- 
tion. If  we  are  to  reach  adequate  decisions 
on  the  timing  and  emphasis  in  the  low- 
cost  shuttle  program  smd  space  station 
it  Is  important  that  during  fiscal  year 
1971  that  the  detafled  design  effort  be 
carried  out  so  that  sufficient  information 
Is  available  to  the  committee  and  the 
Congieas  to  make  decisions  on  proceeding 
with  the  development  of  the  low  cost 
shuttle  and  space  station. 

NASA  requested  $2.5  million  for  ad- 
vanced missions  studies  for  fiscal  year 
1971.  After  reviewing  this  program  and 
at  my  Insistence  this  line  has  been  re- 
duced by  $1.5  mlDion.  After  considering 
all  of  the  information  it  was  obvious  that 
NASA  could  conduct  sulOcient  studies  in 
the  advanced  missions  area  with  an  au- 


thorization of  $1  minion  for  fiscal  year 
1971  utQizing  unobligated  funds  remain- 
ing in  this  program  for  fiscal  year  1970. 
If  we  are  to  have  a  strong  space  program 
in  the  1970s  that  will  pay  substantial  re- 
turns on  the  large  investments  made  in 
the  past  decswle  it  is  important  that  the 
Members  of  this  body  support  the  bill  as 
recommended  by  the  committee. 

I  would  like  to  quote  an  excerpt  from 
a  statement  issued  by  the  House  Repub- 
lican policy  committee,  which  was  sup- 
ported unanimously,  and  which  shows 
the  measured  pace  of  the  space  program 
imder  Prt.-ident  Nixon's  decisions. 

The  Orat  year  of  tb«  Nlzon  Admlniatra- 
tlon  witnessed  the  calmliiatlon  of  tbe  great- 
est sclentiflc  effort  of  the  American  people, 
tbe  magnificently  perfect  lunar  landings  of 
ApoDoa  11  and  12.  Tbe  United  States 
achieved  in  ftiU  measure  the  goals  set  and 
the  oommltooMiU  made  for  tbe  decade  of 
the  sixties. 

President  Nixon  has  now  called  upon  tbe 
Congress  to  Join  In  charting  a  new  course 
In  space  for  the  serentlee.  He  has  chal- 
lenged America  to  forge  ahead  and  to  con- 
tinue our  progress  and  leadership  In  lunar 
exploration.  In  satellite  oammunleatlons.  In 
navigation,  nketeorology  and  medical  re- 
search. Tbe  President  baa  presented  to  the 
Congress  an  effective  and  balanced  pro- 
gram which  Insures  the  achievement  of  the 
nation's  long-range  goals. 

The  ItepubUcan  propoMls  for  FT  107 1 
emphaslae:  (1)  preserratlon  of  UjS.  tech- 
nological, engineering  and  scientific  leader- 
ship. (3)  maximum  economy  and  efficiency 
In  all  space  programs.  (3)  development  of 
practical,  usable  benefits.  (4)  broadening 
the  contribution  of  technology  and  re- 
aearcfa  advances  to  tbe  U.S.  economy.  (6) 
malntananoa  <tf  balance  between  manned 
and  ««""«»w"*H  space  flight  programs  to 
achieve  maxlmtim  scientific  results  with 
minimiim  expendltiires.  and  (6)  safe  and 
efficient  conduct  of  aeronautics  research 
programs  Including  air  pollution  and  noise 
abatement  studies. 

For  several  years  I  have  been  critical 
of  NASA's  planning  Schedules  for  the 
production  and  launch  of  Saturn  V 
vehicles. 

Last  year  NASA  planned  to  maintain 
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a  production  rate  of  three  Saturn  V 
vehicles  for  fiscal  year  1070  at  the 
Michoud  Assembly  Facility.  Although 
this  would  not  have  resulted  in  the  op- 
timum production  rate,  it  at  least  re- 
duced the  production  costs  per  vehicle 
considerably  from  the  $250  million  cost 
per  vehicle  at  a  production  rate  of  two 
per  year  as  was  the  previous  plan. 

During  testimony  received  this  year, 
however,  we  learned  that  Saturn  V  pro- 
duction will  be  suspended  for  an  in- 
definite period  after  the  completion  of 
the  original  15  vehicles  planned.  This 
means  that  the  Mississippi  test  facility 
will  revert  to  a  mothball  status  in  early 
1971.  and  the  Michoud  Assembly  Fa- 
cility with  its  production  capability  will 
be  placed  in  standby  status. 

It  is  imfortunate  that  budgetary  re- 
strictions have  forced  these  two  installa- 
tions to  a  skeleton-force  type  of  opera- 
tion. We  should  try  to  keep  these  instal- 
lations partially  active  and  hold  as  much 
of  the  technical  team  together. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
we  will  need  eventually  more  Saturn  V 
launch  vehicles  for  future  missions,  both 
manned  and  unmanned. 

It  was  for  this  reason  that  I  recom- 
mended that  we  add  $100  million  to  the 
Apollo  request  for  fiscal  year  1970  to  start 
long  leadtime  procurement  on  Saturn  V 
components  and  to  start  on  the  develop- 
ment of  an  improved  Saturn  V  system. 
Since  it  Is  the  only  large  booster  we  have, 
we  must  continue  to  upgrade  it  to  pre- 
vent It  from  becoming  obsolescent. 

I  am  not  advocating  that  we  resume 
production  now.  This  should  not  be  done 
until  we  have  specifically  defined  mis- 
sions. With  long  leadtime  and  improved 
components  on  hand,  the  startup  time 
for  the  production  lines  will  be  re- 
duced and  we  will  be  in  a  position  to  start 
production  of  an  improved  version  of  the 
Saturn  V. 

But  when  production  Is  started,  we 
must  t>e  prepared  to  produce  the  vehicles 
at  or  near  the  optimum  economic  rate, 
and  in  any  case  no  less  than  three  per 
year. 

Likewise,  we  must  pay  very  careful  at- 
tention to  launch  rates.  According  to  Dr. 
Palne's  tesUmooy  this  year,  the  Apollo  20 
lunar  exploration  mission  has  been  can- 
celed. Apollo  flights  18  and  19  missions 
have  been  delayed  until  1974,  and  the 
Apollo  i^ipllcatlons  woiicshop,  now  called 
Skylab,  has  been  slipped  by  4  months. 

The  limited  budget  available  has 
caused  the  launch  schedule  to  be 
stretched  out  to  a  maximum  of  two  per 
year,  with  only  one  flight  In  1972  and 
none  in  1973. 

My  analysis  of  launch  operations  costs. 
Including  those  Incurred  at  the  Kennedy 
Space  Center  and  the  Manned  Space- 
craft Center,  Indicates  that  the  more 
laimches  you  have  per  year,  the  less  the 
operating  cost  per  vehicle.  For  example, 
if  only  one  launch  per  year  is  scheduled, 
the  cost  per  launch  Is  $260  million.  If 
four  laimches  per  year  are  scheduled,  the 
cost  per  laimch  decreases  to  about  $106 
million  per  launch. 

Our  present  rate  of  two  per  year  woita 
out  to  about  $143  million  per  launch.  It 
is  apparent  that  the  space  budget  will 
not  permit  us  to  attain  the  optimum  In 
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launch  rate  costs  for  the  immediate  fu- 
ture. However,  with  some  minor  resched- 
uling, the  cost  per  launch  could  be  con- 
siderably reduced. 

My  recommendation  is  that  the  launch 
rate  should  be  stepped  up  slightly  to  2  ^ 
launches  per  year,  or  five  every  2  years. 
Then  operating  costs  savings  of  about 
$20  million  per  launch  could  be  realized. 

Likewise,  the  frequency  of  launches 
has  much  to  do  with  safety  and  the  risk 
of  accidents  during  the  launch  phase.  If 
launch  crews  are  not  exercised  often 
enough,  they  tend  tc  become  rusty  with 
attendant  risk  of  accident.  We  must  keep 
the  launch  crews  and  supporting  per- 
sonnel sufficiently  busy  to  maintain  top 
proficiency.  This  can  be  done  with  a 
launch  rate  of  2y2  vehicles  per  year. 

Over  the  years  the  committee  has  con- 
sistently emphasized  the  need  for  addi- 
tional research  and  development  in  the 
propulsion  field.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
these  words  have  not  been  heeded  and 
that  our  advanced  propulsion  technology 
in  high  energy  liquid  fuels,  solid  fuels, 
and  engine  components  has  not  been 
pursued  at  a  faster  pace.  This  country's 
space  program  has  always  been  propul- 
sion limited.  The  effects  sue  dramtically 
shown  in  the  recent  Apollo  13  abortive 
mission.  A  sounder  policy  of  research  in 
this  field  would  have  resulted  in  a  larger 
payload  capability,  longer  mission  capa- 
bility, improved  storable  fuels,  and  more 
efficient  propulsion  systems. 

Tbe  unprecedented  management  by 
NASA  of  the  limited  resources  available 
to  our  astronauts  in  the  Apollo  13  is  a 
tribute  to  the  technical  competence  of 
the  NASA  team.  But  it  is  also  an  indica- 
tion of  the  limitations  caused  by  lack  of 
propulsion  capabilities  that  have  forced 
the  program  to  operate  very  close  to  the 
ragged  edge  of  the  weight  limitations. 
This,  of  course,  is  caused  by  lack  of  pro- 
pulsion capability.  One  simple  example 
to  show  this  fact — the  lithium  hydroxide 
filters  which  were  used  to  purify  the  air 
In  the  service  module  and  in  the  LEM  are 
of  two  different  sizes.  They,  therefore, 
presented  some  problems  in  the  Jiuy- 
rigged  lifesaving  arrangements  that 
were  made  in  the  return  fiight.  Why  were 
they  of  different  sizes?  Primarily,  they 
were  of  different  sizes  because  of  weight 
saving  requiranents.  There  are  numerous 
other  weight  limiting  factors.  For  ex- 
ample, there  were  no  spare  oxygen  tanks 
for  use  with  the  fuel  ceUs  after  the 
failure  of  the  first  tank. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  somewhere 
in  our  future  planning  we  should  provide 
more  than  enough  propulsion  capability 
to  prevent  our  programs  from  being 
weight  limited.  With  an  adequate  pro- 
gram in  the  chonical  propulsion  field, 
we  could  have  more  "push  per  pound" 
merely  tor  the  ai^Ueation  of  a  relatively 
small  sunount  of  funding  m  the  areas 
that  are  so  critical  to  the  mission's  suc- 
cess; namely,  pr(q)ulslon  and  space  elec- 
trical power  generation.  I  have  consis- 
tently pushed  for  further  develoixnent  of 
the  Isuise  solid  rocket  booster  which  has 
now  head  completely  jdiased  out  of  the 
NASA  program.  This  is  being  done  in 
spite  at  the  obvious  simidicity  and  more 
economical  "push  per  dollar"  that  is  in- 
herent in  the  Itove  soUd  program. 


Previous  testimtmy  has  shown  that  the 
Russians  are  expected  to  have  a  new 
booster  of  more  than  10  million  pounds 
of  thrust  The  Russians  have  always  had 
a  forward  thrusting  development  pro- 
gram with  respect  to  large  boosters,  smd 
their  new  booster  is  almost  one-third 
larger  than  our  Saturn  V  rocket  They 
have  learned  that  it  is  folly  to  be  limited 
on  booster  capability.  Why  cannot  we 
wake  m>  to  this  same  obvious  fact? 

In  addition,  we  have  not  pursued  the 
development  of  space-storable  fuel  at  a 
very  impressive  rate.  NASA  has  at  my 
prodding  continued  work  in  the  fluorine- 
oxygoi-methane  program  and  in  the 
fluorine-diborane  program.  These  new 
technologies  offer  many  advantages  in 
propulsion  efficiency,  storability  and  sim- 
plification of  total  mission  payloads. 
However,  this  program  has  been  limping 
alcmg  at  a  reduced  rate.  Additionally, 
NASA  has  year  by  year  reduced  the 
amount  of  money  available  in  the  chemi- 
cal propulsion  research  area.  It  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  for  me  to  understand 
the  thought  processes  which  could  arrive 
at  this  type  conclusion. 

From  this  brief  discussion  it  is  obvious 
that  there  are  a  number  of  areas  whidi 
are  being  completely  overlooked  and  by 
the  application  of  a  relatively  small 
amount  of  money  could  give  our  country 
the  iH-opulsion  capability  it  needs  to  stay 
foremost  in  the  space  field.  With  the 
paucity  of  eflmt  that  is  now  being  ex- 
pended, we  will  be  fortunate  if  we  do  not 
slip  further  behind  the  Russian  booster 
effort 

The  NERVA  nuclear  rocket  program 
continues  to  progress  according  to  the 
schedule  dictated  by  reduced  funding 
over  the  i>ast  3  years.  We  are  achieving 
technology  that  will  give  this  country  a 
vitally  necessary  capaUllty  in  explor- 
ing the  outer  reaches  of  the  solar  sys- 
tem. Already  the  NASA-AEC  team  has 
successfully  test-fired  the  NERVA  at 
present  ma-ritniim  power  of  50,000 
pounds  of  thrust  for  over  an  hour,  in- 
cluding 10  cycles  of  shutdown  and  re- 
start. The  ultimate  development  objec- 
tive,  which  is  already  within  reach,  is 
75.000  pounds  of  thrust  with  10  hours  of 
<H>eratlon  and  having  the  capability  of 
multiple  shutdown  sind  restart.  To  get 
some  understanding  of  what  that  means, 
the  longest  we  can  operate  a  chemical 
fueled  rocket  is  about  6  minutes^ 

The  key  to  success  in  space  is9t>pul- 
sion,  thrust  power  to  lift  the  payloads 
necessary  to  accomplish  our  objectives. 
It  is  as  simple  as  that.  It  is  also  the  one 
factor  that  forced  this  Nation  to  come 
from  behind  and  overtake  the  Soviet 
Union,  because  for  many  years  we 
could  not  match  their  rocket  power.  We 
must  never  be  caught  in  that  position 
again.  The  NERVA  is  Intended  for  op- 
erations after  1978,  when  we  will  be  ap- 
proaching really  ambitious  missions 
which  are  already  well  Into  develop- 
ment. Those  missions  will  indude  close 
investigations  of  the  outer  jdanets,  limar 
orbiting  manned  spftcecraft.  the  manned 
orbital  laboratory,  and  so  forth — aU 
those  missions  that  require  long  duration 
of  thrust  and  are  much  more  economical 
If  the  engine  is  reusable. 
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NASA  requested  $38  million  for  fiscal 
year  1971  for  nuclear  rockets.  $1.5  mil- 
lion more  than  was  programed  for  fiscal 
year  1970.  Ir.  my  view,  the  request  Is 
really  a  very  minimal  amount  to  carry 
forward  the  schedule.  Personally  I 
would  have  preferred  a  more  substan- 
tial funding  level.  Increasing  the  NERVA 
to  approximately  $50  tnlllion.  However, 
I  am  also  deeply  aware  of  the  budget- 
ary strictures  this  country  is  experienc- 
ing at  this  time.  NASA  has  given  assur- 
ances that  the  agency  can  make  signifi- 
cant progress  with  NERVA  under  the 
present  budget  request.  The  commit- 
tee, therefore,  approved  the  authoriza- 
tion request  of  $38  million  by  virtually 
a  unanimous  vote  and  I  support  it 
completely. 

In  any  event  we  cannot  afford  to  ham- 
string the  program  without  paying  a 
tremendous  penalty  in  our  program  or- 
ganization and  in  funds  to  make  up  lost 
ground  in  the  not  too  distant  future. 

No  American  could  have  been  prouder 
than  I  last  July  when  our  astronauts 
landed  on  the  moon.  I  have  stated,  from 
the  very  beginning  that  man's  explora- 
tion of  space  will  not  end  with  the  lunar 
landing.  We  must  continue  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  almost  limitless  possibili- 
ties of  space  exploration  and  the  bene- 
fits to  mankind  it  offers. 

Tou  may  recall  that  I  served  on  the 
select  committee  formed  in  1958  to  chart 
a  course  of  dynamic  action  in  our  Na- 
tlons  space  endeavors.  The  wisdom  of 
the  committee  that  went  into  formulat- 
ing the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Act  of  1958  is  attested  to  by  its  durabil- 
ity. The  goals  and  objectives  started 
nearly  12  years  ago  are  still  valid  today. 

To  date,  our  Nation's  space  program 
has  provided  unparalleled  gains  In  sci- 
entific knowledge,  communications, 
weather  observations  and  predictions, 
navigation,  and  Improvements  In  na- 
tional security.  Our  Apollo  lunar  landing 
program  alone  has  produced  remark- 
able scientific  and  technological  ad- 
vances. Then  there  are  the  achievements 
that  are  not  so  easy  to  put  your  finger 
on.  We  can  speak  of  national  pride  and 
International  respect  as  aide  effects  from 
reeaptuiing  the  technical  ■dentlflc 
leadership  from  the  Soviet  Union.  We 
can  speak  of  the  proof  of  our  country's 
•blUtjr  to  set  a  formidable  goal  and  to 
•tick  by  our  guns  until  that  goal  Is 
reached  We  can  speak  of  the  revolution 
In  American  educatkm  sparked  by  the 
apaoe  raee.  Ttvgse  gains  cannot  and  must 
notbeloet 

If  thaee  galna  are  not  to  be  toet.  what 
then  must  our  naUonat  tpace  procram  ol 
the  future  be^  Wtei  then  u 
Itaat  ilMOTlM  ««■•  chart  to  eur  al 
torefroat  ef  ipMe  eaplorat"  n 
It 


There  are  no  crash  programs  but  rather 
wide- ranging  space  goals  for  the  nine- 
teen-seventies.  These  goals  are  explora- 
tion, the  gathering  of  scientific  knowl- 
edge and  the  practical  application  of  the 
lessons  of  space  to  hfe  on  earth. 

The  uiunanned  space  programs  have 
formidable  goals  but  goals  that  must  be 
reached  if  we  are  ever  to  understand  our 
universe.  A  more  viable  and  diversified 
planetary  program  is  needed.  The  devel- 
opment of  carefully  conceived  plans,  not 
only  for  the  exploration  of  Mars,  but  for 
Venus.  Me. cy.y.  Jupiter,  Saturn.  Uranus. 
Neptune,  and  Pluto,  as  well  as  the  As- 
troid  Belt  should  be  strongly  supported. 
The  UJ3.  space  program  for  the  next 
decade  will  Include  unmanned  fiights  to 
all  the  planets  in  the  solar  system,  in- 
cluding the  ground  tour  mission  to  the 
five  outer  planets. 

The  legislation  before  you  today  Is  pre- 
sented by  an  administration  unhampered 
by  channel  vision.  It  Is  based  on  the 
recommendations  of  the  President's 
Space  Task  Oroup — recommendations 
which  are  bold  and  forward  looking — 
recommendations  which  are  broad  and 
balanced.  It  is  legislation  that  is  sup- 
ported by  NASA,  supported  by  me,  and  I 
am  confident,  supported  by  the  American 
people. 

For  mankind  on  earth,  our  exploration 
of  space  has  had  far-reaching  conse- 
quences which  only  now  are  we  begin- 
ning to  grasp  and  appreciate. 

Since  its  establishment.  NASA's  pro- 
gram of  space  exploration  has  been  vis- 
ible in  Its  constructive  effects  on  almost 
every  section  of  our  society  and  every 
area  of  the  Nation.  It  has  spawned  new 
communities  and  new  Jobs.  It  has  ad- 
vanced both  education  and  the  educated 


To  demonstrate  this,  let  me  turn  your 
attention  southward  to  Huntsville.  Ala., 
once  known  only  a  decade  ago  as  the 
Watercress  capiUl  of  the  world  Its  popu- 
laUon  then  was  less  than  20.000.  Today 
Huntsville  Is  the  home  of  the  Marshall 
Space  night  Center  where  the  Saturn  V. 
the  rocket  that  boosted  men  to  the  moon. 
was  designed  and  fabricated:  and  it  has 
a  population  of  more  than  140.000.  Where 
only  one  small  fire  sUtlon  operated, 
there  now  are  nine  modem  stations.  In 
IMt.  there  were  only  a  very  few  century- 
o!d  churches  In  HunLsvllle:  today  there 
are  more  than  44  new  churches  and  two 
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and  engineering.  Through  education  and 
the  educated  community  of  Huntsville, 
resulting  from  the  impact  of  space,  the 
problem  of  race  has  been  mitigated. 

The  story  of  Huntsville  is  not  an 
isolated  one  in  the  Nation.  Space  ex- 
ploration has  brought  new  life  and  pro- 
ductivity to  areas  from  New  York  to 
California:  and.  indeed,  the  influence 
also  extends  beyond  our  national  bor- 
ders. Our  achievements  In  space  have 
stimulated  worldwide  a  new  apprecia- 
tion of  the  values  of  the  American  demo- 
cratic system  and  the  capabilities  in- 
herent in  citizens  working  in  a  free  so- 
ciety. The  effect  of  this,  its  significance 
for  the  future  with  respect  to  the  polit- 
ical direction  of  many  of  the  newly 
emerging  nations  is  beyond  measure. 

The  success  of  our  effort  to  reach  the 
moon  provided  a  new  view  of  earth.  We 
were  able  to  see  it  as  a  whole;  and  this 
new  view  provided  us  with  a  deeper  ap- 
preciation of  its  bounty.  I  am  certain 
that  this  view  has  contributed  to  our  re- 
cent intensified  concern  for  our  environ- 
ment and  the  growing  resolve  to  decrease 
pollution  by  managing  the  life-support 
systems  of  "spacecraft  earth"  as  care- 
fully as  we  do  those  of  the  Apollo  space- 
crafts. Space  has  given  tis  a  greater 
awareness  of  our  cusmanagement  of 
earth  and  an  increased  regard  for  our 
future  and  our  destiny. 

Our  voyages  into  space  have  been 
voyages  of  discovery.  How  does  one  ex- 
press in  dollars  the  incentives  for 
achievement  this  provides?  How  does  one 
measure  in  material  terms  the  growing 
hope,  the  confidence  that  if  we  will  it,  a 
better  world  is  no  dream?  Perhaps  this 
is  the  most  Important  achievement  of 
our  reach  into  space — this  spur  that  has 
been  provided  to  encourage  us  to  set 
goals  for  Improving  man  and  his  condi- 
tion and  then  plan  to  achieve  them. 

NASA  has  shown  how  to  manage  and 
Integrate  worldwide  thousands  of  peo- 
ples, countless  skills,  various  industrial 
teams  as  well  as  groups  from  the  uni- 
versities, research  centers  and  govern- 
ment in  order  to  pursue  and  achieve  a 
great  goal  We  must  apply  the  lessons  we 
have  learned  from  our  efforts  in  space  to 
fulfill  our  aspirations  on  earth. 

Our  reach  for  the  moon  has  given  us 
an  increased  regard  for  the  future  The 
best  part  of  that  future  U  In  our  chll- 
drco— and  the  more  than  a  billion  chU- 
tfrcB  bom  all  over  the  world  since  IMft. 
Our  vtew  of  earth  and  imare.  new  and 
surtlmc  to  UB.  wlU  be  and.  indeed.  Is 
already  familiar  to  them  Gravity  that 
for  meat  of  our  Uvea  has  confined  »•  to 
earth  no  kmacr  is  a  barrier 

s  dUMren  wUI  m  IhMr  time  go 
faaloff  tha«  aay  o(  us  have 
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no  one  could  perceive  when  we  started 
back  In  1959.  The  Intelsat  communica- 
tions systems  already  a  reality  Is  based 
principally  on  the  work  NASA  has  done 
in  communications  satellites.  The  exist- 
ence of  the  Comsat  Corp.  Is  solely  due  to 
the  technologies  that  have  been  evolved 
through  the  NASA-contractor  teams. 
One  of  the  great  accomplishments  we 
expect  to  achieve  is  widespread  use  of 
this  media  for  educational  purposes. 
NASA  Is  participating  In  the  creation  of 
an  educational  system  by  satellite  for 
the  Indian  Government,  this  system  is 
to  be  tested  within  the  next  2  years.  An 
applications  technology  satellite  will  be 
placed  in  synchronous  orbit  precisely  at 
23.300  miles  over  the  Indian  Ocean  and 
will  beam  down  experimental  educa- 
tional programs  to  inexpensive  television 
receivers  located  In  5,000  villages.  These 
programs  on  farming,  family  planning, 
conservation,  the  three  "R's,"  and  many 
others  will  Initially  be  transmitted  by 
India's  Government  stations  and  will  be 
seen  by  more  than  5.000,000  people.  The 
later  operational  system  will  reach  the 
400,000,000  citizens  of  India  who  live  off 
of  the  earth.  Such  efforts  to  help  under- 
developed nations  to  make  their  people 
self-sufficient  in  the  basic  needs  of  hu- 
man existence  Is,  from  our  point  of  view, 
well  worth  the  Investment. 

Additionally,  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment is  planning  a  similar  satellite  to 
cover  the  wide  expanse  of  that  relatively 
thinly  populated  country.  In  addition, 
there  are  now  75  countries  of  the  world 
participating  in  Intelsat  system.  This 
shows  that  not  only  do  the  underdevel- 
oped countries  have  an  output  from 
NASA  spinoff,  but  also  the  developed 
countries  as  well. 

NASA  programs  such  as  these  should 
continue  to  receive  vigorous  support. 
Soon  to  come  into  being  are  the  earth 
resources  satellites,  which  will  bring  un- 
precedented benefits.  These  unmanned 
craft  will  be  able  to  pinpoint  early  indl- 
catlms  of  crop  disease,  previously  undis- 
covered sources  of  frMh  water,  the  be- 
ginnings of  locust  swarms  in  barren 
country,  not  to  mention  global  weather 
patterns. 

Not  only  are  such  programs  of  direct 
benefit  to  ouradves  and  other  ooimtrlea, 
but  NASA  U  parUdpatlng  In  «Mee- 
related  activities  with  more  than  70 
other  nations  around  the  globe,  "ntcse 
ventures  arc  either  conducted  Jointly  or 
on  a  rclmbunable  basis.  To  me.  this 
polkgr  IB  an  eseeDcnt  ckample  of  enllcht- 
«Md  lilf-lntorcat.  aB4  goes  far  to  give 
•ti«n«th  and  MPpert  to  the  lnt«nuitloa»l 
ob>e«U»«s  d  the  cmmtry 

The  ^Mwe  iMiiibm  and  partteularly 
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power  limitations  of  ^lacecraft  and  be- 
cause techniques  traditionally  used  on 
earth  are  not  acceptable  and  in  many 
cases  not  feasible  In  space,  much  effort 
has  been  expended  In  develwing  new  and 
advanced  techniques  of  measurement 
and  of  instrumentation.  These  advances 
affect  almost  all  man's  bodily  systems, 
but  the  cardiovascular  system  has  been 
found  to  be  one  which  is  highly  suscep- 
tible to  the  environments  of  space  and. 
of  course,  is  a  key  system  in  maintaining 
man  in  a  healthy,  effective  state. 

Many  of  the  developments  which  have 
risen  directly  from  the  space  program 
and  have  been  used  therein,  have  had 
other  offshoots  into  terrestrial  cardio- 
vascular assessment  and  treatment  func- 
tions. 

Today,  there  are  a  nimiber  of  these  in 
actual  use  in  the  United  States  and  some 
have  been  tried  abroad.  Examples  are  the 
spray  on  electrode.  Normally,  when  one 
has  an  electrocardiogram,  the  technician 
applies  a  metal  electrode  to  the  chest  and 
moves  it  about.  In  addition,  he  connects 
wires  to  the  wrist  and  ankles.  These  elec- 
trodes are  all  right  for  short  contacts, 
but  in  doing  dsmamlc  monitoring  of  the 
heart  they  have  proven  to  be  inadequate. 
Under  NASA  sponsorship,  a  spray  on 
electrode  was  developed.  One  merely 
sprays  ttiis  electrode  over  the  end  of  a 
lead  wire  which  has  been  greatly  minia- 
turized and  these  are  ccmnected  to  the 
^ectrocardlogram  msu:hine.  The  applica- 
tion of  the  electrode  doesn't  require  the 
removal  of  heat  and  this  then  flexible 
layer  of  material  will  contain  the  elec- 
trode, even  though  the  patient  is  moving 
about.  This  is  particularly  useful  in  chil- 
dren. 

Because  of  the  need  for  good  com- 
munications and  receiving  data  from 
space,  the  equipment  has  been  adapted 
for  use  In  not  only  ambulances  which  are 
not  attended  by  a  physician — in  moving 
a  cardiac  patient  from  his  home  on  to  a 
treatment  center,  so  that  the  physician 
on  the  other  end  can  give  Instructions  to 
the  ambulance  attendant,  but  in  addi- 
tion, la  being  utilized  today  in  a  ntunber 
of  mobile  cardiac  treatment  vans  which 
are  operational  In  various  places. 

Another  development  which  la  proving 
to  be  of  uae  on  earth,  la  enhancement 
of  Z-raya  by  meana  of  a  computer. 
X-rays,  particularly  of  deep  unaoceaslble 
portions  of  the  body  hidden  behind  boney 
aroaa,  are  often  distorted  and  tmelear. 
llM  UM  of  a  computer  technique  of  eon- 
vcrtlng  the  X-ray  pteturc  into  digital 
forma  and  converting  each  point  of  the 
pleture  Into  a  number  picportlonate  to 
the  fUm^  opll«l  dMatty  has  imuliod  In 
the  abONjr  to  inwoduw  them  with  much 


They  have  greatly  increased  the  sensi- 
tivity and  increased  the  data  retinnlng 
from  these  very  Important  measure- 
ments. 

Another  interesting  technique  which  is 
still  imder  develc^ment,  but  which  has 
been  used  by  cardiac  surgeons,  both  in 
this  coimtry  and  abroad,  is  a  technique 
for  measuring  the  output  of  the  heart  by 
means  of  a  four-electrode  impedance 
plethysmograph.  Normally,  to  measure 
the  heart  output,  one  must  put  a  catheter 
directly  into  the  outflow  tract  of  the 
heart.  This  Is  still  somewhat  a  dangerous 
procedure,  even  though  done  almost  rou- 
tinely today,  and  this  technique  shows 
extremely  high  degree  of  promise  of 
either  replacing  or  complementing  the 
dye  dilution  techniques  wh)ch  are  used 
today. 

Another  somewhat  recent  development 
is  a  technique  for  improving  the  image 
of  the  contractions  of  heart  muscle  tis- 
sue in  doing  heart  research.  This  partic- 
ular method  was  developed  because  a 
closed  circuit  television  being  used  to 
monitor  muscle  movement  produced  a 
degraded  and  distorted  Image  because  a 
muscle  moves  rapidly,  and  the  image 
storage  time  in  the  camera  tube  was 
wrong. 

An  engineer  at  one  of  the  NASA  cen- 
ters suggested  and  developed  the  method 
of  synchronizing  a  rapidly  flashing  light 
with  the  closed  TV  S3rstem,  and  as  a  result 
markedly  improved  images  were  obtained 
utilizing  these  stroboscopic  principles. 
Although  no  catheters  or  tubes  have  been 
placed  into  any  of  the  astronauts  today, 
the  research  going  on  related  to  the  car- 
diovascular system  has  resulted  in  the 
production  of  a  miniature  semiconductor 
transducer  capable  of  transmitting  pres- 
sxire  variations  which  help  to  assess  car- 
diovascular function.  This  particular 
pressure  transducer  is  about  200th  of  an 
inch  thick  and  uses  less  than  500  mil- 
lionths  of  a  watt  of  electrical  power  and 
is  a  particularly  attractive  device  which 
advances  the  state  of  the  art  in  monitor- 
ing blood  flow  changes  in  cardiac  pa- 
tients for  coronary  incltislon. 

A  new  type  of  artificial  heart  con- 
troller has  been  developed  In  cooperation 
of  one  of  the  space  research  centers  with 
other  medical  groups,  and  conalata  of  a 
pnetmutlc  control  syatem  which  auppUec 
a  driving  pressure  for  either  a  cardiac 
aadat  pump  or  for  a  total  replacement 
artificial  heart.  The  ayatem  la  atlD  rather 
large,  but  continuing  work  la  gotag  on 
to  make  It  small  enough  ao  that  It  can 
be  UBcTuI  outdde  the  great  laaUtBtlonc. 
This  partlndar  control  system  rcuwnds 
to  very  Mmll  vartettons  In  the  aMal 
of  the  heart,  and  roaadts  In  a 
f  the  artttdal  hsart 
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Program.'projKt 


NASA    CmmuMm  Ktioa  (UiMsands 
request    of  dollvs) 


H.U. 
16SI6 


Re»arch  and  developmairi: 
1    Apotlo 


2  Si'ace  flight  operations. 


3    Advanced  missions 

SubloUl,  MSF 

*    Ptiysics  and  astronomy 
i.  Lunir  and  planctafy  ei- 
ploration. 

6.  Bioscience 

7.  Space  applKatioiis 

8.  Launck  vebcla  piocuft- 

ment 
Subtotal.  SSA , 

9.  Space  vehicle 'systems. .  . 

10    tiectronics  systems 

U    Human  factor  systems 

12.  Basic  researcli      

13.  Space  power  and  elactrc 

propulsion  systemi. 

14.  Nuclear  rxkels        

15.  Chemical  propulsion 


1956,500    +145,000 Jl.imSOO 

<-t-45.000)  Lunar  piyloads  and    

ApoUoiO. 

(  f  100,000)  Saturn  V  

NBorovements. 

515,200     +155,000... 670.200 

(+75.000)  Apollo  applications 

(+•0,000)  Space  shuttle/  

station. 
2,500    -1,500.... 


1.474.200    +298.500 

116.000     -5.600  Enplorers 
144, 900    Approv«d  rtquest 

12.900  .  .    do  .     

167.000    +  5.600  ATS  F.  tG 
124. 900    Approved  request. . . 


Program/pnjecl 


NASA    Cemrwtlee  action  (Ihoaiands 
ra«u«t    et  datura) 


HR. 
16516 


12.900 
172,600 
124.900 


S6S.700    Naelimf* 


30,000 
22.400 
17,900 
17.600 
30,900 


Approved  request 

+  1,500  Avionics 

+440  Air  crew  stran. 

+  4(X)  Aeronautics 

Approved  request 


38.000 do 

20,300 do. 


S6S.700 


3Q.0OO 
23,900 
18.300 
18.000 
30,900 

38,000 
20,300 


16.  A«rofli»iical  vchklif 

Subtotal  ART    . 

17.  Trsckmg  and  data  acquist- 

tion. 

18.  Toctinoton  utilization 

Total,  R.  &D ... 

Construction  ot  lacikties: 

1  Ames  Research  Center 

2  Goddard  Space  Fh|ht 

C«nt>r. 

3.  Jet  PropulsKM  laboratory  . 

4.  Kennedy  Space  Center 

5.  Manned  Spacecraft  Center. 

6.  Marshall  Space  Flight 

Center. 
7    Nuclear  Rocket  Develop- 
ment Station. 

8.  Various  stations 

9.  Faculity  planning  and 

design. 

Total.  C  o(  F 
Research  and  program  management 


Grand  total. 


187, 100  Approwd  rtquest J87.100 

264.200    +2.300 .   ^^^ 

298.000     -4.200  G«w«(reduetio« asisOO 

4,000    +500  Dissemination  of  space  4  joo 
tachnolofT. 

2.606^00+297.100 2.903,2W 

1525    Approved  request \  Hi 

2.050 do 2'o5o 

1  ?M i 1.950 

575 do 575 

900 do 900 

525     .     .do MS 

3.M0 do 3,500 

18,  575    625  Projects  at  Michoud  and  17  9S0 

MTF  • 

5.000    Approved  roq«iest 5,000 

34.600    625- .  33  375 

692.300    +1.400  ART  lor  toronalutical  693^700 
tnanoos. 

3,333,000    +297,875 3,630,875 


Mr.  Chaiiman,  I  wish  to  join  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Tkaguk)  in  support  of  funds 
In  the  amotmt  of  $298.5  million  added  to 
the  manned  space  flight  program  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Manned  Space  FUght 
and  the  full  committee.  As  you  know, 
the  NASA  request  for  the  Apollo  pro- 
gram for  fiscal  year  1971  is  $729.6  mil- 
lion less  than  fiscal  year  1970.  The  budget 
as  proposed  by  NASA  terminates  Saturn 

V  production  and  reduces  the  launch 
rate  to  two  lunar  exploration  flights  per 
year.  The  total  increase  proposed  for  the 
Apollo  line  item  is  $145  million;  $45  mil- 
lion will  be  used  for  long  lead  produc- 
tion payloads  for  the  sixth  and  seventh 
Apollo  flights.  This  will  augment  the  sci- 
entific payloads  and  contribute  to  an  in- 
creased stay  time  on  the  lunar  surface. 
These  same  funds  will  provide  for  pro- 
duction of  spacecraft  components  and 
definition  of  science  payloads  for  an 
eighth  Apollo  flight 

One  hundred  million  dollars  was  also 
added  to  the  Apollo  line  item  for  the 
Saturn  V  to  provide  long  leadtime  com- 
ponents and  to  start  fabrication  of  im- 
proved Saturn  V  systems.  For  several 
years  I  have  strongly  urged  that  NASA 
undertake  efforts  to  improve  the  Saturn 

V  system  so  that  It  wiU  not  become  an 
obsolete  vehicle.  These  funds  will  provide 
for  this  activity  particularly  for  vendors 
and  subcontractors  who  are  now  being 
phased  out  of  the  program  and  for  en- 
gine work  which  requires  the  longest 
leadtime.  The  leadtime  to  build  the  Sat- 
urn V  is  approximately  4  years.  If  we  are 
to  have  Saturn  V  vehicles  available  in  the 
mid  1970's  to  lift  such  payloads  as  nu- 
clear flight  stages  and  space  station 
modules  this  leadtime  must  be  minimized. 
The  $100  million  included  by  the  com- 
mittee in  this  bill  will  reduce  this  lead- 
time  and  make  more  efficient  and  less 
costly  the  reinitiation  of  the  Saturn  V 
production  In  the  mid  1970's. 

Space  flight  operations  was  increased 
by  $155  million  over  the  NASA  request 


for  fiscal  year  1970  in  the  area  of  Apollo 
applications  workshop,  now  called  "Sky- 
lab."  and  for  the  space  shuttle,  and  space 
station — $75  million  of  this  increase  will 
provide  for  augmenting  the  development 
and  qualification  of  spacecraft  and  work- 
shop subsystems  for  long  duration  mis- 
sions planned  for  1973.  This  same  money 
allows  for  initiating  development  for  ex- 
periments for  the  Skylab  which  have 
been  excluded  because  of  funding  limi- 
tations. 

I  have  insisted  that  adequate  attention 
be  paid  by  NASA  to  the  earth  resources 
and  medical  areas.  These  fimds  will  pro- 
vide for  experiment  emphasis  in  these 
areas.  Within  this  $75  million  preliminary 
design  for  a  second  mission  will  also  be 
undertaken.  A  thorough  examination  will 
be  made  of  incorporating  artificial 
gravity  in  a  second  mission  if  it  is  ap- 
proved in  subsequent  years. 

A  low-cost  space  shuttle  is  the  single 
most  important  component  of  our  total 
national  space  program  in  the  1970s.  Be- 
cause of  this  $80  million  was  added  on  my 
insistence  to  the  space  shuttle  and  space 
station  effort  for  1971.  The  $80  million 
will  provide  for  more  extensive  analysis 
and  engineering  studies,  long  leadtime 
payload  definition  effort  and  advanced 
testing  and  fabrication  of  preliminary 
designs  for  both  the  shuttle  and  the  sta- 
tion. If  we  are  to  reach  adequate  decisions 
on  the  timing  and  emphasis  in  the  low- 
cost  shuttle  program  and  space  station 
it  is  important  that  during  fiscal  year 
1971  that  the  detaUed  design  effort  be 
carried  out  so  that  sufficient  information 
is  available  to  the  committee  and  the 
Congress  to  make  decisions  on  proceeding 
with  the  development  of  the  low  cost 
shuttle  and  space  station. 

NASA  requested  $2.5  million  for  ad- 
vanced missions  studies  for  fiscal  year 
1971.  After  reviewing  this  program  and 
at  my  Insistence  this  line  has  been  re- 
duced by  $1.5  million.  After  considering 
all  of  the  Information  it  was  obvious  that 
NASA  could  conduct  suflQclent  studies  In 
the  advanced  missions  area  with  an  au- 


thorization of  $1  million  for  fiscal  year 
1971  utilizing  unobligated  fimds  remain- 
ing in  this  program  for  fiscal  year  1970. 
If  we  are  to  have  a  strong  space  program 
in  the  1970's  that  will  pay  substantial  re- 
turns on  the  large  investments  made  in 
the  past  decade  it  is  important  that  the 
Members  of  this  body  support  the  bill  as 
recommended  by  the  committee. 

I  would  like  to  quote  an  excerpt  from 
a  statement  issued  by  the  House  Repub- 
lican policy  committee,  which  was  sup- 
ported unanimously,  and  which  shows 
the  measured  pace  of  the  space  program 
under  Prc.-ident  Nixon's  decisions. 

The  first  year  of  the  Nlzon  Administra- 
tion witnessed  the  culmination  of  the  great- 
est scientific  effort  of  the  American  i>eople, 
the  mmgnlficenUy  perfect  lunar  landings  of 
Ai>oUos  11  and  12.  The  United  States 
achieved  In  full  measure  the  goals  set  and 
the  commitments  made  for  the  decade  of 
the  sixties. 

President  Nixon  has  now  called  upon  the 
Congress  to  Join  in  charting  a  new  course 
In  space  for  the  seventies.  He  has  chal- 
lenged America  to  forge  ahead  and  to  con- 
tinue our  progress  and  leadership  In  lunar 
exploration.  In  satellite  communications.  In 
navigation,  meteorology  and  medical  re- 
search. The  President  baa  presented  to  the 
Congress  an  effective  and  balanced  pro- 
gram which  insures  the  achievement  of  the 
nation's  long-range  goals. 

The  BepubUcan  proposals  for  FT  1871 
emphasize:  (1)  preservation  of  n.S.  tech- 
nological, engineering  and  scientific  leader- 
ship, (2)  maxim vun  economy  and  efficiency 
In  all  space  programs,  (3)  development  of 
practical,  usable  benefits,  (4)  broadening 
the  contribution  of  technology  and  re- 
search advances  to  the  U.S.  economy,  (5) 
maintenance  of  balance  between  manned 
and  unmanned  apace  flight  programs  to 
achieve  maximum  scientific  results  with 
minimum  expenditures,  and  (6)  safe  and 
efficient  conduct  of  aeronautics  research 
programs  Including  air  pollution  and  noise 
abatement  studlea. 

For  several  years  I  have  been  critical 
of  NASA's  planning  schedules  for  the 
production  and  launch  of  Saturn  V 
vehicles. 

Last  year  NASA  plaimed  to  maintain 
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a  production  rate  of  three  Saturn  V 
vehicles  for  fiscal  year  1970  at  the 
Michoud  Assembly  Facility.  Although 
this  would  not  have  resulted  in  the  (4?- 
timum  production  rate.  It  at  least  re- 
duced the  production  costs  per  vehicle 
considerably  from  the  $250  million  cost 
per  vehicle  at  a  production  rate  of  two 
per  year  as  was  the  previous  plan. 

During  testimony  received  this  year, 
however,  we  learned  that  Saturn  V  pro- 
duction will  be  suspended  for  an  in- 
definite period  after  the  completion  of 
the  original  15  vehicles  planned.  This 
means  that  the  Mississippi  test  facility 
will  revert  to  a  mothball  status  In  early 
1971,  and  the  Michoud  Assembly  Fa- 
cility with  its  production  capability  will 
be  placed  in  standby  status. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  budgetary  re- 
strictions have  forced  these  two  installa- 
tions to  a  skeleton-force  type  of  opera- 
tion. We  should  try  to  keep  these  instal- 
lations partially  active  and  hold  as  much 
of  the  technical  team  together. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
we  will  need  eventually  more  Saturn  V 
launch  vehicles  for  future  missions,  both 
manned  and  unmanned. 

It  was  for  this  reason  that  I  recom- 
mended that  we  add  $100  million  to  the 
Apollo  request  for  fiscal  year  1970  to  start 
long  leadtime  procurement  on  Saturn  V 
components  and  to  start  on  the  develop- 
ment of  an  improved  Saturn  V  system. 
Since  it  Is  the  only  large  booster  we  have, 
we  must  continue  to  upgrade  it  to  pre- 
vent it  from  becoming  obsolescent. 

I  am  not  advocating  that  we  resume 
production  now.  This  should  not  be  done 
until  we  have  specifically  defined  mis- 
sions. With  long  leadtime  and  improved 
components  on  hand,  the  startup  time 
for  the  production  lines  will  be  re- 
duced and  we  will  be  in  a  position  to  start 
production  of  an  Improved  version  of  the 
Saturn  V. 

But  when  production  Is  started,  we 
must  be  prepared  to  produce  the  vehicles 
at  or  near  the  optimum  economic  rate, 
and  in  any  case  no  less  than  three  per 
year. 

Likewise,  we  must  pay  very  careful  at- 
tention to  launch  rates.  According  to  Dr. 
Paine's  testimony  this  year,  the  Apollo  20 
lunar  exploration  mission  has  been  can- 
celed. Apollo  flights  18  and  19  missions 
have  been  delayed  until  1974,  and  the 
Apollo  applications  workshop,  now  called 
Skylab,  has  been  slipped  by  4  months. 

The  limited  budget  available  has 
caused  the  launch  schedule  to  be 
stretched  out  to  a  maximum  of  two  per 
year,  with  only  one  flight  In  1972  and 
none  in  1973. 

My  analysis  of  laimch  operations  costs, 
including  those  Incurred  at  the  Kennedy 
Space  Center  and  the  Manned  Space- 
craft Center,  Indicates  that  the  more 
launches  you  have  per  year,  the  less  the 
operating  cost  per  vehicle.  For  example, 
if  only  one  launch  per  year  Is  scheduled, 
the  cost  per  launch  Is  $260  million.  If 
four  laimches  per  year  are  scheduled,  the 
cost  per  laimch  decreases  to  about  $106 
million  per  launch. 

Our  present  rate  of  two  per  year  works 

out  to  about  $143  million  per  launch.  It 

is  apparent  that  the  space  budget  will 

not  permit  us  to  attain  the  optimum  in 
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launch  rate  costs  for  the  immediate  fu- 
ture. However,  with  some  minor  resched- 
uling, the  cost  per  laimch  could  be  con- 
siderably reduced. 

My  recommendation  is  that  the  launch 
rate  should  be  stepped  up  slightly  to  2^ 
launches  per  year,  or  five  every  2  years. 
Then  operating  costs  savings  of  about 
$20  million  per  launch  could  be  realized. 
Likewise,  the  frequency  of  launches 
has  much  to  do  with  safety  suid  the  risk 
of  accidents  during  the  launch  phase.  If 
launch  crews  are  not  exercised  often 
enough,  they  tend  tc  become  rusty  with 
attendant  risk  of  accident.  We  must  keep 
the  launch  crews  and  supporting  per- 
sonnel sufficiently  busy  to  maintain  top 
proficiency.  This  can  be  done  with  a 
launch  rate  of  2>^  vehicles  per  year. 

Over  the  years  the  committee  has  con- 
sistently emphasized  the  need  for  addi- 
tional research  smd  development  in  the 
propulsion  field.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
these  words  have  not  been  heeded  and 
that  our  advanced  propulsion  technology 
in  high  energy  Uquid  fuels,  solid  fuels, 
and  engine  components  has  not  been 
pursued  at  a  faster  pace.  This  country's 
space  program  has  always  been  propul- 
sion limited.  The  effects  are  dramticaUy 
shown  in  the  recent  Apollo  13  abortive 
mission.  A  sounder  policy  of  research  in 
this  field  would  have  resulted  in  a  larger 
payload  capability,  longer  mission  capa- 
bility, improved  storable  fuels,  and  more 
efficient  propulsion  systems. 

The  unprecedented  management  by 
NASA  of  the  limited  resources  available 
to  our  astronauts  in  the  Apollo  13  is  a 
tribute  to  the  technical  competence  of 
the  NASA  team.  But  it  is  also  an  indica- 
tion of  the  limitations  caused  by  lack  of 
propulsion  capabilities  that  have  forced 
the  program  to  operate  very  close  to  the 
ragged  edge  of  the  weight  limitations. 
This,  of  course,  is  caused  by  lack  of  pro- 
pulsion capability.  One  simple  example 
to  show  this  fact — the  lithium  hydroxide 
filters  which  were  used  to  purify  the  air 
In  the  service  module  and  in  the  LEM  are 
of  two  different  sizes.  They,  therefore, 
presented  some  problems  in  the  Jury- 
rigged  lifesaving  arrangements  that 
were  made  in  the  return  flight.  Why  were 
they  of  different  sizes?  Primarily,  they 
were  of  different  sizes  because  of  weight 
saving  requirements.  There  are  numerous 
other  weight  limiting  factors.  For  ex- 
ample, there  were  no  spare  oxygen  tanks 
for  use  with  the  fuel  cells  after  the 
failure  of  the  first  tank. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  somewhere 
in  our  future  planning  we  should  provide 
more  than  enough  propulsion  capability 
to  prevent  our  programs  from  being 
weight  limited.  With  an  adequate  pro- 
gram In  the  chemical  propulsion  field, 
we  could  have  more  "push  per  pound" 
merely  by  the  application  of  a  relatively 
small  amount  of  funding  in  the  areas 
that  are  so  critical  to  the  mission's  suc- 
cess ;  namely,  propulsion  and  space  elec- 
trical power  generation.  I  have  consis- 
tently pushed  for  further  development  of 
the  large  solid  rocket  booster  which  has 
now  been  completely  phased  out  of  the 
NASA  program.  This  is  being  done  in 
spite  of  the  obvious  simplicity  and  more 
economical  "push  per  dollar"  that  is  in- 
herent in  the  large  solid  program. 


Previous  testimony  has  shown  that  the 
Russians  are  expected  to  have  a  new 
booster  of  more  than  10  million  pounds 
of  thrust.  The  Russians  have  always  had 
a  forward  thrusting  development  pro- 
gram with  respect  to  large  boosters,  and 
their  new  booster  is  almost  one-third 
larger  than  our  Saturn  V  rocket.  They 
have  learned  that  it  is  folly  to  be  limited 
on  booster  capability.  Why  cannot  we 
wake  up  to  this  same  obvious  fact? 

In  addition,  we  have  not  pursued  the 
development  of  space-storable  fuel  at  a 
very  impressive  rate.  NASA  has  at  my 
prodding  continued  work  in  the  fluorine- 
oxygen-methane  program  and  in  the 
fluorine-diborane  program.  These  new 
technologies  offer  many  advantages  in 
propulsion  efficiency,  storability  and  sim- 
plification of  total  mission  payloads. 
However,  this  program  has  been  limping 
along  at  a  reduced  rate.  Additionally, 
NASA  has  year  by  year  reduced  the 
amount  of  money  available  in  the  chemi- 
cal propulsion  research  area.  It  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  for  me  to  understand 
the  thought  processes  which  could  arrive 
at  this  type  conclusion. 

From  this  brief  discussion  it  is  obvious 
that  there  are  a  number  of  areas  which 
are  being  completely  overlooked  and  by 
the  application  of  &  relatively  small 
amount  of  money  could  give  our  country 
the  propulsion  capability  it  needs  to  stay 
foremost  in  the  space  field.  With  the 
paucity  of  effort  that  is  now  being  ex- 
pended, we  will  be  fortunate  if  we  do  not 
slip  further  behind  the  Russian  booster 
effort. 

The  NERVA  nuclear  rocket  program 
continues  to  progress  according  to  the 
schedule  dictated  by  reduced  funding 
over  the  pcust  3  years.  We  are  achieving 
technology  that  will  give  this  country  a 
vitally  necessary  capability  in  explor- 
ing the  outer  reaches  of  the  solar  sys- 
tem. Already  the  NASA-AEC  team  has 
successfully  test-fired  the  NERVA  at 
present  maximum  power  of  50,000 
pounds  of  thrust  for  over  an  hour,  In- 
cluding 10  cycles  of  shutdown  and  re- 
start. The  ultimate  development  objec- 
tive, which  is  already  within  reach,  is 
75,000  pounds  of  thrust  with  10  hours  of 
operation  and  having  the  capability  of 
multiple  shutdown  and  restart.  To  get 
some  understanding  of  what  that  means, 
the  longest  we  can  operate  a  chemical 
fueled  rocket  is  about  6  minutes. 

The  key  to  success  in  space  is  propul- 
sion, thrust  power  to  lift  the  payloads 
necessary  to  accomplish  our  objectives. 
It  is  as  simple  as  that.  It  is  also  the  one 
factor  that  forced  this  Nation  to  come 
from  behind  and  overtake  the  Soviet 
Union,  because  for  many  years  we 
could  not  match  their  rocket  power.  We 
must  never  be  caught  in  that  position 
again.  The  NERVA  is  intended  for  op- 
erations after  1978,  when  we  will  be  ap- 
proaching really  ambitious  missions 
which  are  already  well  Into  develop- 
ment. Those  missions  will  include  close 
Investigations  of  the  outer  planets,  lunar 
orbiting  manned  spacecraft,  the  manned 
orbital  laboratory,  and  so  forth — all 
those  missions  that  require  long  duration 
of  thrust  and  are  much  more  economical 
if  the  engine  is  reusable. 
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NASA  requested  $38  million  for  fiscal 
year  1971  for  nuclear  rockets.  $1.5  mil- 
lion more  than  was  programed  for  fiscal 
year  1970.  In  my  view,  the  request  is 
really  a  very  miiiimal  amount  to  carry 
forward  the  schedule.  Personally  I 
would  have  preferred  a  more  substan- 
tial funding  level,  increasing  the  NERVA 
to  approximately  $50  million.  However, 
I  am  also  deeply  aware  of  the  budget- 
ary strictures  this  country  is  experienc- 
ing at  this  time.  NASA  has  given  assur- 
ances that  the  agency  can  make  signifi- 
cant progress  with  NERVA  under  the 
present  budget  request.  The  commit- 
tee, therefore,  approved  the  authoriza- 
tion request  of  $38  million  by  virtually 
a  unanimous  vote  and  I  support  it 
completely. 

In  any  event  we  cannot  afford  to  ham- 
string the  program  without  paying  a 
tremendous  penalty  in  our  program  or- 
ganization and  in  funds  to  make  up  lost 
ground  in  the  not  too  dLstant  future. 

No  American  could  have  been  prouder 
than  I  last  July  when  our  astronauts 
landed  on  the  moon.  I  have  stated,  from 
the  very  beginning  that  man's  explora- 
tion of  space  will  not  end  with  the  lunar 
landing.  We  must  continue  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  almost  limitless  possibili- 
ties of  space  exploration  and  the  bene- 
fits to  mankind  it  offers. 

You  may  recall  that  I  served  on  the 
select  committee  formed  in  1958  to  chart 
a  course  of  dynamic  action  in  our  Na- 
tion's space  endeavors.  The  wisdom  of 
the  committee  that  went  into  formulat- 
ing the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Act  of  1958  is  attested  to  by  its  durabil- 
ity. The  goals  and  objectives  started 
nearly  12  years  ago  are  still  valid  today. 

To  date,  our  Nation's  space  program 
has  provided  unparalleled  gains  in  sci- 
entific knowledge,  communications, 
weather  observatioivs  and  predictions, 
navigation,  and  improvements  in  na- 
tional security.  Our  Apollo  lunar  landing 
program  alone  has  produced  remark- 
able scientific  and  teciinological  ad- 
vances. Then  there  are  the  achievements 
that  are  not  so  easy  to  put  your  finger 
on.  We  can  speak  of  national  pride  and 
international  respect  as  side  effects  from 
recapturing  the  technical /scientific 
leadership  from  the  Soviet  Union.  We 
can  speak  of  the  proof  of  our  coimtry's 
ability  to  set  a  formidable  goal  and  to 
stick  by  our  giuis  until  that  goal  is 
reached.  We  can  speak  of  the  revolution 
In  American  education  sparked  by  the 
space  race.  Those  gains  cannot  and  must 
not  be  lost. 

If  these  gains  are  not  to  be  lost,  what 
then  must  our  national  space  program  of 
the  future  be?  What  then  is  the  course 
that  America  must  chart  to  stay  at  the 
forefront  of  space  explorati^^n  and  devel- 
opment? What  must  we  do  to  provide  a 
steady  fiow  of  returns  in  science,  appli- 
cations, and  technology  from  our  na- 
tional investments  in  space? 

This  bill  now  before  us  supports  the 
conviction  that  the  groundwork  for  fu- 
ture, more  diversified  and  productive  ac- 
tivities must  be  laid — although  in  more 
modest  aspects. 

The  legislation  before  you  outlines  a 
national  space  program  that  will  be  con- 
tinued at  a  steady  but  moderate  level. 


There  are  no  crash  programs  but  rather 
wide-ranging  space  goals  for  the  nine- 
teen-seventies.  These  goals  are  explora- 
tion, the  gathering  of  scientific  knowl- 
edge and  the  practical  application  of  the 
lessons  of  space  to  life  on  earth. 

The  unmanned  space  programs  have 
formidable  goals  but  goals  that  must  be 
reached  if  we  are  ever  to  understand  our 
universe.  A  more  viable  and  diversified 
planetary  program  is  needed.  The  devel- 
opment of  carefully  conceived  plans,  not 
only  for  the  exploration  of  Mars,  but  for 
Venus.  Mercury.  Jupiter.  Saturn.  Uranus. 
Neptime.  and  Pluto,  as  well  as  the  As- 
troid  Belt  should  be  strongly  supported. 
The  U.S.  space  program  for  the  next 
decade  will  include  unmanned  fiights  to 
all  the  planets  in  the  solar  system,  in- 
cluding the  groimd  tour  mission  to  the 
five  outer  planets. 

The  legislation  before  you  today  is  pre- 
sented by  an  administration  unhampered 
by  channel  vision.  It  is  based  on  the 
recommendations  of  the  President's 
Space  Task  Group — recommendations 
which  are  bold  and  forward  looking — 
recommendations  which  are  broad  and 
balanced.  It  Is  legislation  that  is  sup- 
ported by  NASA,  supported  by  me.  and  I 
am  confident,  supported  by  the  American 
people. 

For  mankind  on  earth,  our  exploration 
of  space  has  had  far-reaching  conse- 
quences which  only  now  are  we  begin- 
ning to  grasp  and  appreciate. 

Smce  its  establishment,  NASA's  pro- 
gram of  space  exploration  has  been  vis- 
ible in  its  constructive  effects  on  almost 
every  section  of  our  society  and  every 
area  of  the  Nation.  It  has  spawned  new 
communities  and  new  Jobs.  It  has  ad- 
vanced both  education  and  the  educated 
man. 

To  demonstrate  this,  let  me  turn  your 
attention  southward  to  HuntsviUe,  Ala., 
once  known  only  a  decade  ago  as  the 
Watercress  capital  of  the  world.  Its  popu- 
lation then  was  less  than  20.000.  Today 
HuntsviUe  is  the  home  of  the  Marshall 
Space  Plight  Center  where  the  Saturn  V, 
the  rocket  that  boosted  men  to  the  moon, 
was  designed  and  fabricated:  and  it  has 
a  population  of  more  than  140.000.  Where 
only  one  small  fire  station  operated, 
there  now  are  nine  modem  stations.  In 
1958,  there  were  only  a  very  few  century- 
old  churches  in  HuntsviUe;  today  there 
are  more  than  40  new  churches  and  two 
new  synagogues. 

Since  1960  an  average  of  one  classroom 
a  week  has  been  added  to  Huntsville's 
public  school  system;  and  the  growth  Is 
one  of  quality  as  well  as  quantity.  More 
than  80  percent  of  the  city's  high  school 
graduates  who  have  competed  for  Na- 
tional Merit  scholarships  in  the  past  5 
years  are  numbered  in  the  top  25  percent 
above  the  national  average.  The  educa- 
tional level  of  Huntsville's  residents  is  far 
above  the  national  average.  The  level  at 
HuntsviUe  is  at  least  2  years  of  college. 

The  infiux  of  persormel.  both  govern- 
ment and  contractor,  has  brought  to 
HuntsvUle  a  new  mix  in  population  and 
new  ideas.  The  city  boasts  its  own  sym- 
phony and  its  own  observatory.  The 
HuntsviUe  Branch  of  the  University  of 
Alabama  has  developed  into  one  of  the 
Nation's  best  graduate  schools  in  science 


and  engineering.  Through  education  and 
the  educated  community  of  HuntsvUle, 
resulting  from  the  impact  of  space,  the 
problem  of  race  has  been  mitigated. 

The  story  of  HuntsvUle  is  not  an 
isolated  one  in  the  Nation.  Space  ex- 
ploration has  brought  new  life  and  pro- 
ductivity to  areas  from  New  York  to 
California;  and.  indeed,  the  influence 
also  extends  beyond  our  national  bor- 
ders. Our  achievements  in  space  have 
stimulated  worldwide  a  new  apprecia- 
tion of  the  values  of  the  American  demo- 
cratic system  and  the  capabilities  in- 
herent in  citizens  working  in  a  free  so- 
ciety. The  effect  of  this,  its  significance 
for  the  future  with  respect  to  the  polit- 
ical direction  of  many  of  the  newly 
emerging  nations  Ls  beyond  measure. 

The  success  of  our  effort  to  reach  the 
moon  provided  a  new  view  of  earth.  We 
were  able  to  see  it  as  a  whole;  and  this 
new  view  provided  us  with  a  deeper  ap- 
preciation of  its  bounty.  I  am  certain 
that  this  view  has  contributed  to  our  re- 
cent intensified  concern  for  our  environ- 
ment and  the  growing  resolve  to  decrease 
pollution  by  managing  the  life-support 
systems  of  "spacecraft  earth"  as  care- 
fully as  we  do  those  of  the  ApoUo  space- 
crafts. Space  has  given  us  a  greater 
awareness  of  our  mismanagement  of 
earth  and  sm  increased  regard  for  our 
future  and  our  destiny. 

Our  voyages  into  space  have  been 
voyages  of  discovery.  How  does  one  ex- 
press in  dollars  the  incentives  for 
achievement  this  provides?  How  does  one 
measure  in  material  terms  the  growing 
hope,  the  confidence  that  if  we  wUl  it,  a 
better  world  is  no  dream?  Perhaps  this 
is  the  most  Important  achievement  of 
our  reach  into  space — this  spur  that  has 
been  provided  to  encourage  us  to  set 
goals  for  Improving  man  and  his  condi- 
tion and  then  plan  to  achieve  them. 

NASA  has  shown  how  to  manage  and 
integrate  worldwide  thousands  of  peo- 
ples, countless  skills,  various  industrial 
teams  as  well  as  groups  from  the  uni- 
versities, research  centers  and  govern- 
ment in  order  to  pursue  and  achieve  a 
great  goal.  We  must  apply  the  lessons  we 
have  learned  from  our  efforts  in  space  to 
fulfill  our  aspirations  on  earth. 

Our  reach  for  the  moon  has  given  us 
an  increased  regard  for  the  future.  The 
best  part  of  that  future  is  in  our  chil- 
dren— and  the  more  than  a  billion  chil- 
dren bom  all  over  the  world  since  1958. 
Our  view  of  earth  and  space,  new  and 
startling  to  us,  will  be  and.  indeed,  is 
already  famiUar  to  them.  Oravity  that 
for  most  of  our  lives  has  confined  us  to 
earth  no  longer  is  a  barrier. 

Today's  children  wUl  In  their  time  go 
farther  and  faster  than  any  of  us  have 
ever  thought  probable.  Because  of  the 
space  program,  the  young  people  who 
are  part  of  that  future,  will  master  new 
sciences,  learn  new  cosmology,  and  wUl 
have  a  new  view  of  man  and  his  ulti- 
mate destiny  In  the  universe.  The  fuU 
consequences  of  this  is  now  beyond  our 
perception;  but  we  can  be  certain  that 
the  promise  of  a  future  rich  and  produc- 
Uve  beyond  belief  wiU  be  within  their 
readi.  ^ 

The  fimds  this^atlon  has  invested  in 
NASA  programs  are  paying  off  in  ways 


no  one  could  perceive  when  we  started 
back  In  1959.  The  Intelsat  communica- 
tions systems  already  a  reality  is  based 
principaUy  on  the  work  NASA  has  done 
in  commimications  satelUtes.  The  exist- 
ence of  the  Comsat  Corp.  is  solely  due  to 
the  technologies  that  have  been  evolved 
through    the    NASA-contractor    teams. 
One  of  the  great  accomplishments  we 
expect  to  achieve  is  widespread  use  of 
this   media    for   educational    purposes. 
NASA  is  participating  In  the  creation  of 
an  educational  system  by  sateUite  for 
the  Indian  Government,  this  system  is 
to  be  tested  within  the  next  2  years.  An 
appUcatlons  technology  satelUte  wiU  be 
placed  in  synchronous  orbit  precisely  at 
23.300  miles  over  the  Indian  Ocean  and 
will   beam   down   experimental   educa- 
tional programs  to  inexpensive  television 
receivers  located  In  5,000  vUlages.  These 
programs  on  farming,  family  plaruiing, 
conservation,  the  three  "R's,"  and  many 
others  wlU  initially  be  transmitted  by 
India's  Government  stations  and  wiU  be 
seen  by  more  than  5.000,000  people.  The 
later  operational  system  wlU  reach  the 
400,000.000  citizens  of  India  who  Uve  off 
of  the  earth.  Such  efforts  to  help  under- 
developed nations  to  make  their  people 
self-suflBcient  in  the  basic  needs  of  hu- 
man existence  Is,  from  our  point  of  view, 
well  worth  the  investment. 

AddltionaUy,  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment is  planning  a  simUar  satelUte  to 
cover  the  wide  expanse  of  that  relatively 
thinly  populated  country.  In  addition, 
there  are  now  75  countries  of  the  world 
participating  In  Intelsat  system.  This 
shows  that  not  only  do  the  underdevel- 
oped countries  have  an  output  from 
NASA  spinoff,  but  also  the  developed 
countries  as  well. 

NASA  programs  such  as  these  should 
continue  to  receive  vigorous  support. 
Soon  to  come  Into  being  are  the  earth 
resources  satelUtes,  which  wUl  bring  un- 
precedented benefits.  These  unmanned 
craft  wUl  be  able  to  pinpoint  early  indi- 
cations of  crop  disease,  previously  imdis- 
covered  sources  of  fresh  water,  the  be- 
ginnings of  locust  swarms  In  barren 
country,  not  to  mention  global  weather 
patterns. 

Not  only  are  such  programs  of  direct 
benefit  to  ourselves  and  other  cotmtries, 
but  NASA  is  participating  in  space- 
related  activities  with  more  than  70 
other  nations  around  the  globe.  These 
ventures  are  either  conducted  Jointly  or 
on  a  reimbursable  basis.  To  me,  this 
policy  Is  an  exceUent  example  of  enlight- 
ened self-interest,  and  goes  far  to  give 
strength  and  support  to  the  international 
objectives  of  the  coimtry. 

The  space  program  and  particularly 
the  manned  space  flight  portion  thereof, 
has  brought  the  biomedical  scientist  and 
engineer  to  closer  conjimctlon  than  any 
other  endeavor  in  the  history  of  the 
earth.  The  hostUe  environment  of  space 
including  the  weightlessness,  the  radia- 
tion, the  great  distances  involved  and  the 
loss  of  earth's  influence  on  man's  nat- 
ural periodicities  has  made  it  mandatory 
that  the  technology  of  measuring  man's 
physiologic  and  psychologic  reactions  to 
the  space  environment  be  reported  in  real 
time  or  as  close  real  time  as  possible. 
Because  of  the  weight,  volume  and 


power  limitations  of  spacecraft  and  be- 
cause techniques  traditionally  used  on 
earth  are  not  acceptable  and  in  many 
cases  not  feasible  in  space,  much  effort 
has  been  expended  in  developing  new  and 
advanced  techniques  of  measurement 
and  of  instrimientation.  These  advances 
affect  almost  aU  man's  bodUy  systems, 
but  the  cardiovascular  system  has  been 
found  to  be  one  which  is  highly  suscep- 
tible to  the  environments  of  space  and, 
of  course,  is  a  key  system  in  maintaining 
man  in  a  healthy,  effective  state. 

Many  of  the  developments  which  have 
risen  directly  from  the  space  program 
and  have  been  used  therein,  have  had 
other  offshoots  into  terrestrial  cardio- 
vasciUar  assessment  and  treatment  func- 
tions. 

Today,  there  are  a  nimiber  of  these  in 
actual  use  in  the  United  States  and  some 
have  been  tried  abroad.  Examples  are  the 
spray  on  electrode.  NormaUy,  when  one 
has  an  electrocardiogram,  the  technician 
applies  a  metal  electrode  to  the  chest  and 
moves  it  about.  In  addition,  he  connects 
wires  to  the  wrist  and  ankles.  These  elec- 
trodes are  aU  right  for  short  contacts, 
but  in  doing  dynamic  monitoring  of  the 
heart  they  have  proven  to  be  inadequate. 
Under  NASA  sponsorship,  a  spray  on 
electrode  was  developed.  One  merely 
sprays  this  electrode  over  the  end  of  a 
lead  wire  which  has  been  greatly  minia- 
turized and  these  are  connected  to  the 
electrocardiogram  machine.  The  applica- 
tion of  the  electrode  doesn't  require  the 
removal  of  heat  and  this  then  flexible 
layer  of  material  wiU  contain  the  elec- 
trode, even  though  the  patient  is  moving 
about.  This  is  particularly  useful  in  chU- 
dren. 

Because  of  the  need  for  good  com- 
munications and  receiving  data  from 
space,  the  equipment  htw  been  adapted 
for  use  in  not  only  ambulances  which  are 
not  attended  by  a  physician — in  moving 
a  cardiac  patient  from  his  home  on  to  a 
treatment  center,  so  that  the  physician 
on  the  other  end  can  give  instructions  to 
the  ambulance  attendant,  but  in  addi- 
tion, is  being  utUized  today  In  a  number 
of  mobUe  cardiac  treatment  vans  which 
are  operational  in  various  places. 

Another  development  which  is  proving 
to  be  of  use  on  earth,  is  enhancement 
of  X-rays  by  means  of  a  computer. 
X-rays,  particularly  of  deep  imaccessible 
portions  of  the  body  hidden  behind  boney 
areas,  are  often  distorted  and  imclear. 
The  use  of  a  computer  technique  of  con- 
verting the  X-ray  picture  Into  digital 
forms  and  converting  each  point  of  the 
picture  into  a  number  proportionate  to 
the  film's  optical  density  has  resulted  in 
the  abUity  to  reproduce  them  with  much 
more  clarity  of  detaU  and  these  are  being 
used  in  studies  of  the  heart  and  great 
vessels,  as  well  as  of  the  vessels  in  the 
brain. 

Today,  in  many  places,  catheters  used 
to  do  pressure  studies  and  analyses  of 
the  cardiovascular  system  and  the  heart 
are  equipped  with  pressure  transducers 
which  are  miniaturized  and  have  been 
adapted  for  measuring  these  pressures  in 
himians.  These  transducers  originaUy 
were  designed  for  pressure  survey  probes 
in  wind  tunnels  and  for  telemetry  of 
pressure  data  from  small  flight  models. 


They  have  greatly  Increased  the  sensi- 
tivity and  Increased  the  data  returning 
from  these  very  important  measure- 
ments. 

Another  interesting  technique  which  is 
stUl  under  development,  but  which  has 
been  used  by  cardiac  surgeons,  both  in 
this  country  and  abroad,  is  a  technique 
for  measuring  the  output  of  the  heart  by 
means  of  a  four-electrode  impedance 
plethysmograph.  NormaUy,  to  measure 
the  heart  output,  one  must  put  a  catheter 
directly  into  the  outflow  tract  of  the 
heart.  This  is  stUl  somewhat  a  dangerous 
procedure,  even  though  done  almost  rou- 
tinely today,  and  this  technique  shows 
extremely  high  degree  of  promise  of 
either  replacing  or  complementing  the 
dye  dUution  techniques  which  are  used 
today. 

Another  somewhat  recent  development 
is  a  technique  for  improving  the  Image 
of  the  contractions  of  heart  muscle  tis- 
sue in  doing  heart  research.  This  partic- 
ular method  was  developed  because  a 
closed  circuit  television  being  used  to 
monitor  muscle  movement  produced  a 
degraded  and  distorted  image  because  a 
muscle  moves  rapidly,  and  the  image 
storage  time  In  the  camera  tube  was 
wrong. 

An  engineer  at  one  of  the  NASA  cen- 
ters suggested  and  developed  the  method 
of  synchronizing  a  rapidly  flashing  light 
with  the  closed  TV  system,  and  as  a  result 
markedly  improved  images  were  obtained 
utilizing  these  stroboscopic  principles. 
Although  no  catheters  or  tubes  have  been 
placed  into  any  of  the  astronauts  today, 
the  research  goin^^n  related  to  the  car- 
dlovasciUar  system  has  resulted  In  the 
production  of  a  miniature  semiconductor 
transducer  capable  of  transmitting  pres- 
sure variations  which  help  to  assess  car- 
diovascular ftmction.  This  particular 
pressure  transducer  Is  about  200th  of  an 
inch  thick  and  uses  less  than  500  mU- 
lionths  of  a  watt  of  electrical  power  and 
is  a  particiUarly  attractive  device  which 
advances  the  state  of  the  art  in  monitor- 
ing blood  flow  changes  in  cardiac  pa- 
tients for  coronary  inclusion. 

A  new  type  of  artificial  heart  con- 
troller has  been  developed  in  cooperation 
of  one  of  the  space  research  centers  with 
other  medical  groups,  and  consists  of  a 
pneimiatic  control  system  which  supplies 
a  driving  pressure  for  either  a  cardiac 
assist  pump  or  for  a  total  replacement 
artificial  heart.  The  system  is  stiU  rather 
large,  but  continuing  work  is  going  on 
to  make  it  small  enough  so  that  it  can 
be  useful  outside  the  great  institutions. 
This  particular  control  system  responds 
to  very  smaU  variations  In  the  atrial 
pressure  of  the  heart,  and  results  In  a 
normal  regulation  of  the  artificial  heart 
outflow  system. 

Going  somewhat  beyond  the  cardio- 
vascular system,  there  are  at  the  ciu-rent 
time  in  use  in  several  places  in  this 
coimtry  an  automated  monitoring  sys- 
tem which  can  coUect  several  channels 
of  physiologic  data  from  as  many  as  64 
hospital  patients  and  transmit  it  in  digi- 
tal form  to  a  central  control  station  for 
processing  by  a  computer.  A  variety  of 
conventional  medical  sensors  can  be  used 
with  a  patient  unit  and  these  include 
EKG,     temperatures,     blood     pressure. 
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peripheral  blood  flow  and  certain  other 
physiologic  parameters,  such  as  depth 
and  rate  of  respiration. 

Another  method  of  measuring  pe- 
ripheral blood  flows  using  ultra  sound 
techniques  and  the  doppler  phenomenon 
are  also  under  development  and  show 
great  promise. 

A  further  advancement  Is  the  discovery 
that  some  high  purity,  high  strength 
carbon  forms  which  were  developed  for 
the  aerospace  activities  are  chemically, 
biologically,  and  physically  compatible 
with  fluids  and  tissues  within  the  hu- 
man body.  In  addition  to  their  high 
strength  and  long  term  compatibility, 
these  forms  of  carbon  can  oe  fabricated 
easily  into  variable  shapes  and  easily 
sterilized.  Because  of  these  characteris- 
tics, these  materials  may  very  well  be 
the  next  order  of  materials  used  in  surgi- 
cal implantations  for  corrections  of  vari- 
ous pathological  body  conditions  result- 
ing from  disease  and  or  injury.  They  well 
may  be  used  for  implantation  splints, 
bone  extensions,  circulatory  bypass  im- 
plants, replaceable  heart  valves  and 
other  implantable  prostheses  which  can 
probably  be  used  more  safely  than  the 
materials  available  today. 

No  one  knows  what  the  future  will 
bring,  but  the  space  program  continues 
to  drive  technology  to  find  ways  of  meas- 
uring cardiac  and  vascular  functions  in 
man  by  noninvasive  techniques  and  to 
develop  the  means  of  commimicating  this 
data  over  great  distances  rapidly  in  a 
form  that  will  be  easily  interpreted. 

It  is  likely  that  in  the  next  20  to 
30  years,  a  number  of  new  diagnostic  or 
detection  methodologies  will  be  derived. 
Looking  toward  the  future,  a  number  of 
likely  advancements  are  in  sight.  With 
the  capability  of  imprinting  mlcrocir- 
cuitry  on  very  small  discs,  it  is  entirely 
possible  that  a  man's  complete  medical 
history — to  include  EKG's,  cardiac  out- 
puts, peripheral  blood  flow,  venous  com- 
pliance, state  of  certain  peripheral  ves- 
sels, that  is  rigidity,  and  so  forth,  minia- 
turized pictures  of  the  heart  and  vessels 
of  the  brain,  plus  every  significant  com- 
ponent of  his  physical  examinations  can 
be  imprinted  upon  a  disc  as  small  as  a 
quarter.  This  disc  could  then  be  used  In 
place  of  the  physician  taking  a  history 
each  time.  Merely  by  inserting  it  into  a 
small  machine,  he  could  pick  out  those 
elements  which  were  signiflcant  as  he 
reviewed  the  case  in  question. 

Another  advancement  is  that  by  the 
use  of  early  detection  of  disease  tech- 
niques, upon  which  the  space  agency  is 
working  very  hard,  one  may  be  able  to 
detect  those  subtle  early  changes  which 
indicate  that  the  cardiovascular  system 
is  beginning  to  get  Into  trouble.  With 
the  advancement  in  communications  and 
monitoring  devices,  I  can  foresee  that 
rather  than  go  to  the  doctor's  ofQce  for 
a  lying  down  examination,  the  patient 
may  very  well  be  able  to  pick  up  a  moni- 
toring device  and  wear  it  for  several 
days,  either  transmitting  directly  to  a 
receiver  or  deliver  a  very  tiny  recorder 
to  a  physician's  office  that  can  then  be 
analyzed. 

The  development  of  new  material  and 
new  techniques  for  pumping  and  regu- 
lating pre8s\u'es  may  very  well  result  in 


the  ability  to  produce  devices  which  can 
take  the  load  off  the  heart  If  it  la  dis- 
eased, while  the  body  goes  through  its 
normal  function  of  repair. 

There  has  been  mention  many  times  of 
a  hospital  in  space  where  the  weightless 
environment  would  take  the  load  off  of  a 
diseased  heart  and,  that  while  the  pa- 
tient was  recovering  from  a  heart  diffi- 
culty they  could  be  in  this  environment. 
This  may  come,  but  the  stresses  of  re- 
turning to  a  gravity  environment  might 
very  well  limit  the  usefulness  of  this 
idea. 

If,  however,  one  can  reduce  the  stress- 
es of  insertion  into  orbit  and  return  to 
earth,  this  has  a  possibihty  in  the  fu- 
ture Because  space  flight  makes  it  im- 
portant that  we  understand  the  various 
subtle  and  basic  changes  which  occur  at 
the  cellular  and  even  molecular  level,  the 
research  being  done  and  to  be  conducted 
may  well  lead  to  a  much  deeper  under- 
standing of  the  total  function  of  the 
cardiovascular  system  and  its  relation- 
ship to  other  systems,  so  that  more  effec- 
tive preventive  means  can  be  devised  for 
patients  with  heart  disease. 

One  development  currently  of  great  in- 
terest, but  not  yet  far  enough  along  to 
predict  when  it  will  come  into  effect,  is 
one  called  "integrated  medical  behavior- 
al laboratory  system."  This  is  a  mod- 
ularized flexible  system  which  would 
have  the  capability  of — at  one  sitting — 
measuring  a  good  many  physiologic  and 
psychologic  factors  and  integrating  them 
into  a  picture  of  the  individual's  total 
well-being  very  rapidly.  This  system  Is 
being  developed  in  its  flrst  form  to  fly  in 
a  spacecraft  in  the  mid  or  late  197Q's. 
This  should  prove  a  great  boon  to  hos- 
pitals and  physicians'  offices — in  th^.t  it 
would  simplify  and  sp)eed  up  the  process 
by  which  the  biochemical,  behavioral  and 
physiologic  measurements  are  being  car- 
ried out  today.  It  might  well  be  the  great- 
est breakthrough  in  diagnostic  instru- 
mentation that  we  will  have  seen  with- 
in the  past  100  years. 

In  the  NASA  flscal  year  1971.  the  con- 
struction of  facilities  budget  request  of 
$34,600,000  is  the  lowest  budget  for  new 
facilities  that  NASA  has  submitted. 
Their  low  budget  program  has  been  sub- 
mitted in  consideration  of  economy  in 
spite  of  testimony  before  the  committee 
on  the  need  for  more  facilities  for  re- 
search. 

Repeatedly,  I  have  emphasized  the 
need  for  forward-looking  research  pro- 
grams and  am  well  aware  of  the  de- 
mands for  newer  facilities  to  meet  the 
new  research  needs.  I  am,  however,  in 
agreement  with  this  year's  request  and 
support  it  without  change.  My  colleagues 
should  be  reminded  that  more  research 
facilities  are  a  must  If  this  coimtry  is  to 
maintain  its  predominance  in  space  and 
aeronautics  in  the  future.  NASA  must 
closely  review  its  future  needs  and  pre- 
sent them  to  the  Congress  in  their  proper 
order  of  priority. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  conclude  by  compli- 
menting our  ApoUo  13  astronauts,  the 
officials  of  the  NASA  mission  control, 
and  the  whole  NASA  team  on  bringing 
the  Apollo  13  astronauts  safely  back  to 
earth.  They  showed  the  world  that  we 
really  can  operate  In  space,  that  we  are 


first  in  space  and  first  In  technology  in 
this  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  10  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Mosher). 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  before 
we  approve  H.R.  16516,  the  NASA  au- 
thorization bill,  I  believe  it  should  be 
substantially  amended.  I  oppose  it  in  its 
present  form. 

Frankly,  I  have  hesitated  to  grab  this 
tiger  by  the  tail.  I  particularly  hate  to 
stand  here  against  the  position  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas,  Olin  Teacub, 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Manned  Space,  for  whom  I  have  great 
admiration  and  respect.  I  hate  to  dis- 
agree with  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia. George  Miller,  chairman  of  our 
full  committee,  for  whom  I  have  a  very 
special  personal  devotion. 

Also,  I  regret  being  in  disagreement 
with  my  distinguished  minority  colleague 
on  the  committee,  Jm  Pulton,  of  Penn- 
sylvania. I  salute  Jim  Fulton  for  his 
personal  courage,  his  devotion  to  duty, 
and  his  devotion  to  NASA's  missions,  as 
Indicated  by  the  fact  that  he  has  risked 
coming  from  the  hospital  in  order  to 
participate  in  our  action  here  today. 

We  all  recognize  that  the  superb  suc- 
cess of  the  moon  landings,  the  Apollo 
program  of  the  1960's,  owes  much  to  the 
wise  and  vigorous  leadership  of  Con- 
gressmen Miller,  Teague,  and  Fulton, 
as  well  as  the  persistently  strong  support 
of  all  members  of  our  committee,  and  the 
Congress  as  a  whole.  We  continue  to 
persist. 

Personally,  I  certainly  do  support  a 
continuing,  strong  manned  flight  pro- 
gram. At  the  same  time,  I  urgently  sub- 
mit it  should  be  supported  at  a  lower 
priority  level,  and  slower  paced. 

Therefore,  I  regret  and  oppose  the  ac- 
tion of  our  Science  and  Astronautics 
Committee  In  proposing  nearly  $300  mil- 
lion for  manned  flight  programs  over 
and  above  the  administration's  NASA 
budget  requests,  in  this  authorization 
biU. 

I  suggest  that  any  such  tremendous 
increase  above  the  administration's  lAidg- 
et  request  is  not  only  imwise  because  of 
our  crucial  inflationary  problems  and  the 
whole  question  of  national  priority  needs, 
but  also  because  it  would  to  an  unfor- 
timate  degree  tend  to  distort  the  shape 
of  NASA's  overall  effort,  would  distort 
the  mix  or  balance  of  Its  various 
elements. 

Therefore,  I  urge  that  we  hold  this 
NASA  authorization  much  closer  to  the 
level  requested  by  the  administration, 
and  that  our  amendments  should  pro- 
vide wiser  balance,  direction,  and  tim- 
ing for  the  whole  space  program. 

This  is  1970.  Our  original  commitment 
for  the  Apollo  program  in  the  1960's  has 
succeeded  magnificently.  Now  new  needs 
and  goals,  other  opportunities,  demand 
our  greater  attention  and  support  in  this 
new  decade. 

Among  those  opportunities,  relatively 
neglected  thus  far  and  crying  for  greater 
attention,  are  those  so  very  evident  In 
the  greater  use  of  unmanned,  automated, 
instrumented  space  flights. 

At  this  time  of  severe  budget  restraint, 
when  our  dollars  are  so  scarce  and  must 
be  spread  so  thin  and  wisely,  I  argue 


strenuously  that  we  must  put  relatively 
greater  emphasis  on  those  aspects  of  the 
space  program  whence  the  practical  re- 
turns, the  fruitful  returns,  are  the  great- 
est. I  mean  usefulness  to  human  beings 
right  here  on  the  earth.  And  all  the  evi- 
dence clearly  shows  that  we  achieve  by 
far  the  greatest  return  in  usefulness,  in 
potential  dollars  profit  for  every  dollar 
invested,  from  the  immanned  space 
programs. 

There  was  abundant  evidence  tliis 
year  before  our  Subcommittee  on  Space 
Science  and  Applications  that  encour- 
aged us  to  increase  the  authorizations 
for  unmanned  fiight.  We  could  have  pre- 
sented strong,  valid  arguments  here  for 
such  increases.  But  in  view  of  the  Na- 
tion's other  crucial  needs,  and  other 
NASA  programs,  we  felt  obligated  to  stay 
strictly  within  the  NASA  budget  request, 
and  that  is  what  we  did. 

Similarly,  in  the  Subcommittee  on  Ad- 
vanced Research  and  Technology,  they 
faced  strong  arguments  for  increases, 
but  they  too  held  the  line. 

But  the  $300  million  increase  proposed 
for  manned  flight  broke  that  policy.  I 
repeat,  it  thus  tends  to  distort  the  whole 
program.  I  am  confident  there  are  many, 
many  more  places  where  that  $300  mil- 
lion could  be  put  to  better  use. 

I  believe  that  the  $3^3  billion— I  re- 
peat, $3.30  billion — requested  by  NASA  is 
adequate  for  that  agency's  needs  in  fls- 
cal year  1971.  It  will  be  argued  that  is 
the  smallest  NASA  request  in  many 
years.  But  that  is  as  it  should  be.  Right 
now  should  be  a  period  of  transition,  a 
time  for  rethinking  plans  and  priorities; 
not  a  time  for  rushing  headlong  into 
major  expensive  new  programs,  but  a 
time  for  relatively  very  low  budgets.  I 
submit  that  a  proposal  for  $3.3  billion  is 
not  very  low.  And,  three  hundred  added 
millions  is  much  too  much. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Apollo  13  crisis  of 
last  week  was  a  tremendous  test  of 
NASA's  planning  and  skills.  NASA's 
crews,  both  ground  control  and  the  astro- 
nauts themselves,  came  safely  through 
that  harrowing  test  with  superb  courage, 
skill  and  success.  All  of  us  are  profoundly 
grateful  for  that;  and  we  are  immensely 
proud  of  the  NASA  perfonnance.  The 
accident  does  not  diminish  our  faith  in 
the  space  program;  in  fact,  that  faith  is 
strengthened  by  the  way  NASA's  men 
overcame  it. 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe 
the  Apollo  13  accident  inevitably  may 
require  some  slowdown  in  the  manned 
flights,  and  that  in  itself  weakais  the 
argument  for  added  funding  right  now. 
All  the  more  reason  for  holding  to 
NASA's  original  budget  request. 

If  thorough  investigation  of  the  Apollo 
13  accident  proves  the  need  for  added 
funds,  then  a  supplemental  authoriza- 
tion should  be  wan-anted,  but  not  until 
we  have  the  special  investigating  board's 
report. 

Incidentally,  I  believe  an  excellent  re- 
view board — headed  by  the  extremely 
capable  and  conscientious  Ed  Cortrlght — 
has  been  named  to  do  that  investigation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  expect  to  support 
amendments  which  will  be  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Miimesota  (Mr.  Karth)  , 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Space 
Science  and  Applications,  on  which  I 


have  the  privilege  of  serving  as  ranking 
minority  member. 

Mr.  Karth  will  of  course  explain  his 
own  amendments  later,  in  detail.  But,  in 
general  terms,  I  understand  he  expects  to 
propose  cutting,  not  all  of  the  extra 
money  added  to  NASA's  budget  request 
by  the  committee,  but  a  substantial  part 
of  it.  His  amendments  would  cut  a  total 
of  about  $240  million.  Some  $190  million 
of  that  would  be  cut  from  the  proposed 
space  shuttle  development. 

We  argue  that  advanced  research  for 
the  shuttle  should  be  funded  for  the  next 
fiscal  year,  but  that  it  is  too  early  to 
spend  millions  upon  millions  for  its  de- 
velopment. Far  too  many  basic,  beginning 
questions  seem  to  remain  undetermined 
as  yet  about  this  major  new  program.  We 
argue  this  is  a  transition  year  in  which 
we  should  move  slowly,  carefully,  a  time 
for  a  lot  of  rethinking,  especially  in  rela- 
tion to  other  national  and  NASA  needs, 
not  the  right  time  for  a  huge  new  pro- 
gram start  that  inevitably  will  cost 
countless   billions   of   dollars. 

I  doubt  most  Members  of  the  House 
fully  recognize  that,  if  we  authorize 
$190  million  for  beginning  develop- 
ment oS>  the  space  shuttle  next  year,  it 
may  well  be  the  flrst  step,  a  commitment 
for  a  $40  to  $60  billion — yes,  billions — 
dollar  program  in  the  next  6  to  8  years. 
Implied  here,  I  submit,  are  annual  NASA 
budget  levels  of  $6  to  $7  billion  or  more, 
year  after  year  in  the  near  future. 

I  m'gently  believe  this  is  not  the  time 
to  make  any  such  new  start. 

Mr.  Chaii-man,  please  note  that  I  have 
not  emphasized  here  the  argument  which 
several  other  Members  undoubtedly  will 
speak  very  eloquently,  that  our  society  is 
suffering  today  from  several  other  hu- 
man needs  which  should  have  a  much 
higher  priority,  above  the  NASA  pro- 
grams, in  our  veiy  limited  national  bud- 
get. 

I  understand  and  sympathize  with  that 
argument.  However,  in  reality,  I  do  not 
believe  a  reasonable  NASA  budget  is  in 
conflict  with,  or  steals  from  these  other 
budget  needs.  In  fact,  I  believe  the  NASA 
program  so  vigorously  bolsters  our  econ- 
omy, stimulates  our  technology  and 
points  the  successful  way  by  which  great 
public  problems  should  be  attacked,  its 
beneficial  "fallout"  is  so  great  and  so 
varied,  I  do  not  see  it  as  a  rival  but  as 
an  essential  ally  to  other  positive,  crea- 
tive programs.  But,  I  repeat,  that  as- 
sumes that  the  NASA  authorizations 
should  be  held  down  to  the  administra- 
tion's requested  budget  limits.  I  believe 
it  very  healthy  for  NASA  itself,  that  it 
be  held  to  a  very  lean  budget  in  these 
difficult  times. 

In  closing  these  remarks,  I  repeat  my 
strong  feeling  that  the  really  big  poten- 
tial return  for  dollars  invested  in  space 
effort  is  in  the  unmanned  programs,  and 
that  is  why  I  tend  to  resent  any  action 
here  which  seems  to  overcommit  us  away 
from  the  unmanned  flight  opportunities, 
already  too  much  neglected. 

I  submit  that  an  overwhelming  por- 
tion of  the  scientific  knowledge  produced 
thus  far  by  NASA  has  been  based  upon 
data  produced  by  unmanned,  automated 
spacecraft. 

Similarly,  most  of  the  practical  appli- 
cations of  space  technology,  such  as  com- 


munications, meteorology,  navigation 
and  earth  resources  survey,  have  been 
and  will  continue  to  be  achieved  by  us- 
ing unmanned  satellites.  In  my  judgment 
it  is  these  efforts  which  should  receive 
i-elatively  much  greater  emphasis  in  the 
decade  of  the  1970's,  and  many  of  the 
most  responsible,  knowledgeable  assess- 
ments of  our  full  space  program  by  oth- 
ers, also  emphasize  the  need  for  that 
change  of  emphasis. 

In  the  earth  resources  satellites  pro- 
gram alone,  there  is  literally  billions  of 
dollars  of  return  possible  in  benefits  for 
agriculture,  forestry,  mineralogy,  geology 
and  geography,  oceanography,  air  pollu- 
tion controls,  better  weather  controls, 
and  so  forth,  the  entire  spectrum  of  ac- 
tivities for  the  conservation,  enhance- 
ment of  our  natural  resources  and  en- 
vironment. And  yet  we  are  supporting 
only  a  very  limited  beginning  Earth  Re- 
somces  Technology  Satellites  (ERTS> 
effort  by  NASA. 

I  am  very  glad,  in  these  days  of  lim- 
ited funding,  that  H.R.  16516  does  include 
some  authorizations  for  the  unmanned 
programs — for  lunar  and  planetary  ex- 
ploration, physics  and  astronomy  re- 
search, bioscience  experiments  and  space 
applications.  But  these  are  very  limited, 
"bare  bones"  programs,  even  though  they 
are  in  several  respects  very  much  needed 
as  preliminary  to  later  manned  flights. 

All  the  more  reason  why  we  should  not 
approve  here  today  the  adding  of  nearly 
$300  million  over  and  above  NASA's 
budget  request  for  manned  flights,  the 
most  expensive  and  least  productive  as- 
pect of  our  national  space  effort — least 
productive  both  in  terms  of  scientlflc  out- 
put and  In  practical  applications. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jrleld  to  me? 

Mr.  MOSHER.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  compliment  the  gentleman  for  his 
remarks. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  record  of  support 
for  the  space  program,  I  beUeve,  is  sec- 
ond to  none  in  this  House.  I  have  con- 
sistently voted  for  this  program  over  the 
last  12  years  and  it  goes  without  saying 
that  I  have  the  highest  p>ossible  personal 
regard  for  all  our  marvelous  spacemen, 
from  Dr.  Von  Braun  and  Colonel  Glenn 
right  thi-ough  to  all  of  the  heroes  of  the 
Apollo  13  flight.  These  brave  men  in 
space  and  those  able  and  dedicated  tech- 
nical geniuses  on  the  ground  that  made 
the  successful  recovery  possible  gave  all 
Americans  here  on  earth  a  tremendous 
moral  lift. 

I  favor  and  will  continue  to  support  the 
further  continuation  of  the  space  pro- 
grtun.  However,  I  cannot  in  these  days 
of  grave  domestic  national  concern  over 
such  earthly  problems  as  environmental 
pollution,  crime  and  drug  prevention,  and 
the  need  to  rebuild  our  cities,  support  the 
expansion  of  the  space  program.  I  will, 
therefore,  vote  to  support  cuts  in  the  bill 
before  us  today  in  those  areas  where  I 
deem  the  program  requirements  as  ex- 
pansive. Specifically,  I  am  for  deleting 
the  $190,000,000  provided  for  the  manned 
space  shuttle/station  at  the  expense  of 
other  unmanned  programs  of  greater 
value. 

In  addition,  I  shall  vote  to  eliminate 
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the  $100  million  which  is  provided  by 
the  committee  for  the  long  lead  time 
procurement  of  hardware  for  an  Im- 
proved Saturn  V  rocket  It  seems  to  me. 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  current  Saturn  V 
which  has  done  such  a  fine  job  in  mak- 
ing our  Apollo  flights  so  successful,  is 
sufficient  for  the  present  time.  Research 
should  of  course  continue  on  Improve- 
ments for  the  future  but  I  do  not  think 
now  is  the  time  to  begin  a  large  pro- 
curement effort.  We  have  landed  Amer- 
icans on  the  moon.  Our  only  competi- 
tors In  this  field  are  the  Russians  and 
they  have  admitted  our  primacy  in  tech- 
nical excellence  and  achievement. 
Therefore,  I  feel  that  we  are  entitled  at 
this  point  to  relax  somewhat  our  effort 
in  this  area  and  concentrate  our  main 
assets  on  those  grave  national  domestic 
concerns,  some  of  which  were  voiced  so 
dramatically  yesterday  on  the  first  Earth 
Day. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Karth). 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  with 
sincere  regret  that  I  am  unable  to  sup- 
port the  bill  (HJR.  16516)  as  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics. Our  distinguished  chairman,  Mr. 
MiiXKR  of  California,  knows  that  I  have 
been  a  strong  supporter  of  the  national 
space  program  over  the  many  years  it 
has  been  my  privilege  to  serve  under  his 
able  leadership.  I  have  supported  large 
NASA  budgets,  even  in  the  face  of  other 
urgent  needs  of  our  Nation  and  our 
citizens,  because  I  am  convinced  that 
the  space  effort  represents  the  leading 
edge  of  America's  technological  ad- 
vancement. As  a  nation  we  must  remain 
In  the  forefront  of  the  world's  technol- 
ogy, for  to  fall  behind,  in  my  Judgment, 
Is  to  assure  that  we  will  shortly  become 
a  second-rate  nation. 

Tet.  as  Chairman  Millxx  has  pointed 
out,  this  is  a  year  of  budget  austerity. 
The  Subcommittee  on  Space  Science  and 
Applications  recognized  this  fact  and  ob- 
served the  stricture  in  considering 
NASA's  request  for  space  science  and 
applications  fimds,  and  in  making  our 
recommendations  to  the  full  committee. 
We  approved  the  exact  amount  that  the 
administration  requested,  which  Is 
$565.7  million  for  research  and  develop- 
ment for  the  Office  of  Space  Science  and 
Applications  for  fiscal  year  1971.  That 
amount  for  tlUs  important  work  is  a  little 
over  one-fifth — 21  percent — of  the  NASA 
budget  for  research  and  development.  To 
me,  this  is  a  reasonable  approach  to  the 
budgetary  problems  which  we  face  at  this 
session  of  the  Congress.  I  hope  that  the 
House  will  sustain  our  recommendations. 
I  want  to  assure  the  Members  that  our 
subcommittee,  in  arriving  at  this  Judg- 
ment, gave  very  careful  and  detailed  at- 
tention to  each  of  the  five  major  pro- 
grams in  our  jurisdiction,  and  to  the 
money  authorizations  requested  for  each 
program.  These  are  the  line  items  identi- 
fied in  the  bill  as  "Physics  and  astron- 
omy, lunar  and  planetary  exploration, 
bioscience,  space  applications,  and 
launch  vehicle  procurement." 

The  subcommittee  met  for  3  days  in 
executive  session  to  evaluate  each  pro- 


gram, weigh  the  possibilities  of  reduc- 
tions in  the  stern  administration  budget, 
and  appraise  the  benefits  of  possible  in- 
creases in  certain  items.  I  think  I  can 
speak  for  all  the  members  of  our  sub- 
committee In  stating  to  the  House  that 
we  feel  strongly  that  the  space  applica- 
tions program — the  practical,  end-result, 
benefits-on-earth  tjrpe  of  space  activi- 
ties— needs  greater  emphasis  and  atten- 
tion than  it  has  had  In  the  past.  We  be- 
lieve increased  expenditures  for  these 
purposes  can  be  Justified.  Nevertheless,  as 
I  said  earlier,  we  did  not  increase  that 
portion  of  the  NASA  R.  &  D.  budget 
within  the  subcommittee's  Jurisdiction. 
We  did,  however,  make  one  minor 
change  in  the  form  of  a  transfer  of  $5.6 
million  from  one  program  to  another. 
Frankly,  in  order  to  find  a  little  more 
money  for  space  applications  work,  we 
searched  diligently  for  an  item  that 
might  be  cut  slightly  so  that  an  increase 
of  a  like  amoimt  would  not  change  the 
overall  total  and  would  not  thereby  rock 
the  austerity  boat.  We  foimd  it.  I  think, 
In  the  Explorer  program  which  comes 
imder  the  line  item,  "Physics  and  astron- 
omy." The  Explorer  satellites  constitute 
an  on-going  program  which  is  important, 
but  which  at  least  to  some  degree.  Is  de- 
ferrable. So  this  is  where  we  took  away 
the  $5.6  million.  The  Explorer  item  Is 
thereby  reduced  to  an  even  $20  million 
for  fiscal  year  1971,  which  approximates 
the  Explorer  funding  level  for  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  imder  NASA's  operating 
plan,  and  accordingly  the  line  Item  of 
"Physics  and  astronomy"  is  reported  at 
$110.4  million  instead  of  $116  million  as 
presented  in  the  original  budget. 

The  transferred  amount — $5.6  mil- 
lion— is  added  to  the  applications  tech- 
nology satellite  project,  to  bring  it  up  to 
$36.7  million— which  Is  still  less,  inci- 
dentally, than  the  cxurent  fiscal  year 
budget  for  this  project.  The  purpose  of 
the  transfer  Is  to  permit  the  timely 
launching  of  two  specific  satellites,  called 
ATS-P  and  O,  imder  the  original  sched- 
ule of  1972-74,  rather  than  to  postpone 
the  launchings  for  perhaps  a  year.  The 
effect  on  the  bill  before  you  is  to  make 
the  "Space  apphcations"  item  $172.6  mil- 
lion instead  of  $167  million  as  In  the 
original  budget. 

Mr.  Chairman,  please  observe  that  we 
have  resisted  the  temptation  to  increase, 
at  this  time,  the  highly  popular  tre- 
mendously vital  earth  resources  survey 
program  which  also  comes  under  the 
heading  "Space  applications."  The  rea- 
son for  this  restreiint  Is  not  that  I  have 
lost  my  zeal  for  what  many  Members 
consider  one  of  the  most  Important  of 
all  space  projects;  the  reason  simply  is 
that  NASA  finally  has  made  a  good  start 
on  development  of  an  earth  resources 
technology  satellite,  and  proposes  to  con- 
tinue its  work  on  this  project  in  fiscal 
year  1971  under  a  reasonably  adequate 
budget  request  of  approximately  $50  mil- 
lion. I  wish  it  could  be  more,  but  I  rec- 
ognize the  realities  of  the  current  situa- 
tion, and  the  need  to  curtail  Government 
spending  in  the  face  of  inflation. 

In  summary.  Mr.  Chairman,  our  budget 
recommendations  for  space  science  and 
applications  are  moderate,  nonlnflation- 
ary,  and  at  the  same  time  at  a  level  that 


should  keep  the  program  moving  ahead 
on  an  even  keel. 

Why  then  do  I  oppose  this  bill  in  its 
present  form?  My  opposition  might  be 
based  simply  upon  the  fact  that  almost 
$300  million  was  added  by  the  Science 
and  Astronautics  Committee  to  support 
a  more  vigorous  manned  space  flight  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  should  be  recognized 
that  the  sustained  effort  on  the  Apollo 
project  during  the  last  8  years  and  its 
attendant  high  costs,  taken  together  with 
5  years  of  declining  NASA  budgets,  has 
caused  the  space  program  as  a  whole  to 
be  thrown  out  of  balance. 

I  supported  the  large  expenditures  for 
Apollo  during  this  period,  not  only  be- 
cause I  approved  of  the  objectives  of 
Apollo,  but  also  because  to  have  done 
otherwise  would  have  disrupted  the  pace 
of  the  program,  introduced  inefficiencies, 
and  resulted  in  dramatic  Increases  in 
costs. 

Furthermore,  I  am  as  happy  with  the 
successful  conclusion  of  the  Apollo  proj- 
ect as  anyone  in  this  chamber. 

Now  that  the  Apollo  mission  has  been 
accomplished,  however,  the  time  has 
come  for  a  reassessment  of  the  space 
program,  and  it  s^ms  appropriate  that 
primary  emphasis  should  be  placed  upon 
achieving  a  better  balance  between  the 
manned  and  the  uiunanned  aspects  of 
the  program. 

Unfortunately,  the  program  presented 
to  Congress  by  NASA  this  year  is  not 
calculated  to  redress  the  imbalance  In 
the  space  effort ;  rather,  it  constitutes  the 
Initial  step  in  pursuit  of  an  extremely 
ambitious  space  program  for  the  decade 
of  the  seventies,  with  all  increases  in 
future  budgets  going  toward  manned 
mission.  NASA's  projected  budgets  go 
from  $4  billion  In  fiscal  year  1972  to  $6 J 
billion  in  fiscal  year  1979,  but  the  un- 
manned effort  will  remain  at  a  constant 
level  of  effort. 

While  I  oppose  Increasing  the  NASA 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1971  In  general, 
and  especially  for  the  maimed  space 
flight  program,  I  submit  that  Congress 
has  an  unusual  opportunity  this  year  to 
participate  in  developing  basic  policy  for 
the  Nation's  space  progrtun  for  the  next 
decade  by  making  selective  cuts  In  the 
administration's  request  for  authoriza- 
tion. 

NASA  proposes  to  begin  large-scale  ex- 
penditures in  fiscal  year  1971  for  de- 
velopment of  a  so-called  space  shuttle/ 
station  program.  This  program  is  direct- 
ed toward  development,  first,  of  a  reus- 
able chemically  fueled  two-stage  shuttle 
which  will  operate  between  the  surface 
of  the  earth  and  low  earth  orbit  in  an 
airline- type  mode. 

Second,  the  project  looks  to  develop- 
ment of  a  space  station  module  which  is 
conceived  to  be  a  permanent  structure 
in  orbit  designed  initially  to  support  six 
to  12  occupants.  By  joining  together  such 
space  station  modules,  NASA  proposes 
ultimately  to  erect  a  space  base  capable 
of  accommodating  50  to  100  men.  But 
what  100  men  in  earth  orbit  would  be 
called  upon  to  do  that  12 — or  even  six— 
caimot  do,  Is  not  explained. 

NASA's  preliminary  cost  estimates  for 
development  of  the  space  shuttle/station 
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total  almost  $14  billion.  However,  NASA 
officials  readily  concede  that  these  pre- 
liminary estimates  are  not  to  be  relied 
upon.  Testimony  was  received  by  our 
committee  to  the  effect  that  "studies  of 
the  space  station  and  shuttle,  which  are 
in  progress  during  fiscal  year  1970  and 
will  continue  into  fiscal  year  1971,  will 
provide  a  much  more  comprehensive  defi- 
nition of  the  development  of  operational 
programs  with  a  related  improvement  in 
the  quality  of  our  cost  estimates.  Experi- 
ence Indicates  a  strong  probability  that 
these  more  refined  cost  estimates  will 
vary  significantly  from  the  preliminary 
values  shown." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  agree  with  that  state- 
ment by  NASA  officials.  In  fact,  I  have  no 
confidence  in  those  cost  estimates.  Ten 
years'  service  on  the  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics Committee  has  convinced  me 
that  preliminaiT  costs  estimates  are  uni- 
formly low,  often  only  a  fraction  of  ulti- 
mate costs. 

In  any  case,  it  is  my  contention  that 
NASA  proposes  to  embark  this  year  upon 
a  new  space  program  based  upon  new 
hardware  almost  entirely  in  support  of 
manned  missions  with  a  manned  Mars 
landing  as  the  ultimate  objective.  For 
example,  it  is  estimated  by  NASA  that 
68  percent  of  its  total  budget  will  be 
spent  on  maimed  space  fiight  missions 
in  fiscal  year  1979  with  $1  billion  spe- 
cifically designated  for  the  manned 
Mars  landing  in  fiscal  year  1979. 

While  I  am  not  opposed  to  the  even- 
tual development  of  a  space  shuttle,  the 
large  space  station,  the  chemical  space 
tug,  and  the  nuclear  transfer  stage,  I 
submit  that  it  is  unwise  to  imdertake  an 
accelerated  program  of  the  type  envi- 
sioned by  NASA  during  the  next  decade. 
I  believe  that  the  next  few  years  should 
be  a  period  of  consolidation  of  the  gains 
made  in  the  space  program  to  date,  a 
fuller  utilization  of  existing  hardware 
and  technology,  and  with  special  empha- 
sis on  a  more  aggressive  exploitation  of 
our  space  capabilities  for  useful  appli- 
cation. Space  systems  have  already  dem- 
onstrated their  enormous  potential  for 
direct  economic  payoff  in  such  fields  as 
international  communications,  naviga- 
tion and  air  traffic  control,  analysis  and 
forecasting  of  weather,  and  in  surveying 
the  earth's  resources. 

Let  me  now  turn  to  the  specifics  of  the 
fiscal  year  1971  NASA  budget.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics 
adopted  a  report  offered  by  the  Manned 
Space  Flight  Subcommittee  which  in- 
creased the  administration's  request  of 
$110  million  for  the  space  shuttle/station 
development  project  by  $80  million,  for  a 
total  of  $190  million. 

I  would  propose  to  cut  these  funds  out 
of  the  authorization  bill  under  consider- 
ation, and  at  an  appropriate  time  I  shall 
offer  an  amendment  to  accomplish  this. 
The  purpose  of  my  amendment  is  not  to 
kill  the  project,  but  simply  to  establish  a 
realistic  pace  for  development.  I  want  to 
point  out  that  NASA  officials  have  testi- 
fled  that  as  much  as  $80  million  will  be 
spent  during  fiscal  year  1971  in  direct 
support  of  the  space  shuttle/station  by 
the  Office  of  Advanced  Research  and 
Technology. 

I  fully  support  the  research  work  pro- 
posed to  be  done  by  OART  in  this  regard. 


Before  the  space  shuttle  can  be  a  real- 
ity, many  difficult  technological  advances 
must  be  made  in  such  areas  as  configura- 
tion and  aerodynamics,  heat  protection, 
guidance  and  control,  and  propulsion,  to 
name  some  of  the  more  obvious  ones. 
While  NASA  officials  appear  optimistic 
that  these  technical  problems  can  be 
solved,  they  admit  maximum  innovation 
from  the  aerospace  industry  will  be  re- 
quired, and  that  alternative  approaches 
to  these  difficult  problems  will  need  to  be 
studied. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  NASA  officials  are 
divided  on  the  fundamental  question  of 
whether  the  space  shuttle  should  be  a 
fully  reuseable  two  stage  vehicle,  or  sim- 
ply a  recoverable  orbital  stage  launched 
by  an  expendable  fii-st  stage.  Dr.  Wern- 
her  von  Braim  seems  to  favor  the  latter 
approach,  while  Dr.  Thomas  Paine  and 
Mr.  E>ale  Myers  have  testified  in  support 
of  the  former. 

In  short,  Mr.  Chairman,  development 
of  the  space  shuttle  may  prove  to  be  far 
more  difficult  than  NASA  anticipates. 
Many  technical  questions  must  be  re- 
solved before  the  Nation  embarks  on  such 
a  difficult  and  explosive  undertaking. 

Most  important,  it  is  far  from  clear 
that  the  space  shuttle  is  needed;  NASA 
has  not  defined  the  program  of  the  fu- 
ture in  terms  of  numbers,  and  size,  and 
cost  of  payloads  that  will  require  a  space 
shuttle. 

Even  if  the  space  shuttle  were  now  in 
existence,  and  the  cost  of  operation  of 
the  space  shuttle  were  extremely  low,  the 
high  utilization  rate  needed  to  justify  its 
high  development  costs  and  its  high  pro- 
curement costs  would  require  a  consider- 
able expansion  of  the  scope  of  U.S.  space 
activities  during  the  late  seventies  and 
the  eighties.  Specifically,  NASA  officials 
have  testified  that  the  space  shuttle  will 
provide  a  capability  for  placing  50,000 
pounds  in  orbit,  and  that  they  anticipate 
a  minimum  of  30  fiights  per  year  by 
NASA  and  an  equivalent  niunber  in  sup- 
port of  DOD  programs.  During  the  en- 
tire decade  of  the  sixties,  NASA  exceeded 
30  launches  per  year  only  once — 36  in 
1966 — including  Scouts  and  Saturn  V's, 
which  are  not  to  be  replaced  by  the  space 
shuttle.  Assuming  the  space  shuttle's 
payload  capacity  would  be  fully  utilized 
on  each  of  the  projected  60  yearly  flights, 
this  adds  up  to  3  million  pounds  of  pay- 
load  launched  into  orbit  each  year.  Could 
the  United  States  afford  such  an  ambi- 
tious space  program?  Would  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer  be  willing  to  support  such 
an  ambitious  space  program? 

How  do  3  million  pounds  of  payload 
in  orbit  compare  with  the  space  program 
of  the  past?  In  terms  of  cumulative  pay- 
load  launched,  1969  was  NASA's  biggest 
year  with  442,358  pounds,  over  97  per- 
cent of  which  was  attributed  to  the  four 
Apollo  flights.  It  follows  that  space  shut- 
tle advocates  must  anticipate  a  greatly 
expanded  manned  space  flight  pro- 
gram— 30  flights  per  year  by  NASA 
alone — one  which  the  Nation  might  be 
unwilling  or  unable  to  support.  Note  that 
the  NASA  budget  has  declined  each  year 
since  1965.  It  would  have  to  increase  dra- 
matically during  the  next  few  years  to 
support  the  development  project  if  the 
space  shuttle  is  to  fly  by  1977,  and  then 
increase  even  more  after  the  shuttle  be- 


comes operational  in  order  to  support  the 
kind  of  ambitious  program  it  is  designed 
to  serve. 

The  Titan  in  experience  may  be  in- 
structive. Development  of  Titan  in  was 
undertaken  In  the  expectation  that,  once 
operational,  there  would  be  50  to  100 
launches  per  year.  This  high  utilization 
rate  was  the  Justification  for  investing 
$1  billion  for  development.  Currently, 
there  are  three  Titan  in  launches  per 
year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  may  someday  need 
a  space  shuttle.  I  believe  we  must  all  keep 
an  open  mind  regarding  the  nature  and 
scope  of  the  space  program  in  the  fu- 
ture. Accordingly,  I  support  the  basic  re- 
search work  to  be  done  by  OART  on 
space  shuttle/station  technical  problems. 
But  $80  million  during  fiscal  year  1971 
seems  adequate,  even  generous. 

We  should  proceed  with  caution,  rec- 
ognizing that  these  new  developments 
will  ultimately  cost  the  taxpayer  many 
billions  of  dollars.  Before  we  embark 
upon  this  new  phase  of  the  manned  space 
program,  we  should  be  sure  it  is  tech- 
nically feasible,  that  there  is  a  genuine 
requirement  and  public  support. 

In  short,  the  United  States  can  have 
a  meaningful  manned  space  fiight  pro- 
gram using  existing  equipment  during 
the  next  decade.  The  space  shuttle, 
which  is  designed  to  replace  much  of 
this  existing  hardware,  should  be  de- 
veloped in  an  orderly  fashion,  the  basic 
technological  problems  should  be  re- 
solved prior  to  design  and  development, 
and  the  cost  effectiveness  of  the  entire 
system  should  be  clearly  established  be- 
fore the  project  is  xmdertaken. 

Mr.  Chaii-man.  '  intend  to  offer  a  sec- 
ond amendment  to  reduce  the  NASA 
authorization  bill  by  $50  million,  which 
is  one-half  the  amount  added  by  the 
Science  and  Astronautics  Committee, 
and  not  requested  by  the  administration 
for  Apollo. 

The  line  item  "Apollo"  was  increased 
by  $100  million  for  "long  leadtime  hard- 
ware" for  improvement  of  the  Saturn  V 
laimch  vehicle.  For  the  Congress  to  au- 
thorize additional  fimds  for  "improve- 
ment" of  Saturn  V,  a  vehicle  which  will 
go  out  of  production  by  the  end  of  this 
calendar  year,  makes  no  sense  whatever. 

Frankly.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  regret  the 
decision  of  NASA  to  discontinue  produc- 
tion of  Saturn  V  launch  vehicles  after 
No.  515.  The  decision  to  suspend  produc- 
tion of  Saturn  V  launch  vehicles  in  or- 
der to  make  funds  available  to  begin  de- 
velopment of  a  space  shuttle/station  in 
fiscal  year  1971  seems  to  me  especially 
unwise.  The  Saturn  V  is  a  proven  laimch 
system  which  NASA  concedes  probably 
will  be  needed  for  future  manned  mis- 
sions, and  for  testing  of  the  nuclear 
stage  in  which  NASA  is  continuing  to 
make  large  investments.  Suspension  and 
restart  of  production  of  Saturn  V  ve- 
hicles has  been  estimated  by  Dr.  Wern- 
her  von  Braun  to  cost  additional  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars.  In  spite  of 
this,  the  decision  to  suspend  production 
appears  to  be  firm. 

In  view  of  the  enormous  costs  involved, 
if  prpduction  is  in  fact  discontinued, 
there  is  no  assurance  that  it  will  be  re- 
sumed. Yet.  the  Science  and  Astronau- 
tics Committee  also  authorized  an  addi- 
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tional  $100  million,  under  the  Apollo  line 
item,  for  "long  leadtime  hardware"  for 
improvement  of  the  Saturn  V  launch  ve- 
hicle. It  makes  no  sense  whatever  to  au- 
thorize additional  expenditures  of  $100 
million  in  fiscal  year  1971  for  "improve- 
ments" to  a  laiuich  vehicle  which  may 
never  again  be  produced. 

However,  in  view  of  the  circimistances 
of  the  Apollo  13  flight.  I  have  decided  to 
offer  an  amendment  to  reduce  that 
amount  by  only  $50  million  so  that  the  re- 
mainder might  be  applied  to  the  Apollo 
spacecraft  system. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Nation  is  fortunate 
that  the  lives  of  the  Apollo  13  astronauts 
were  spared.  There  is  no  doubt,  however, 
that  because  of  the  equipment  failure, 
their  lives  were  in  jeopardy.  Whatever 
needs  to  be  done  to  give  astronauts  on 
future  missions  greater  assurance  of 
safety  and  success  should  be  undertaken 
immediately.  Accordingly,  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  the  remaining  $50  mil- 
lion of  the  committee  increase  will  be 
applied  for  this  purpose,  my  amendment 
will  propose  a  reduction  of  only  $50  mil- 
lion below  what  the  bill  provides. 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KARTH.  I  shall  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
always  been  a  strong  supporter  of  the 
space  program,  and  I  am  now.  In  my 
opinion  It  has  accomplished  a  great  deal. 
It  Is  going  to  accomplish  much  more  in 
the  future.  This  is  the  first  time,  how- 
ever, that  I  concur  in  the  minority  views 
with  reference  to  any  part  of  this  pro- 
gram. However.  I  do  think  the  position 
which  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
liiinnesota  (Mr.  Karth)  has  taken  on 
this  particular  issue  is  a  correct  one.  I 
Intend  to  support  him  in  his  effort. 

I  feel  It  is  necessary,  of  course,  to  ex- 
plore the  moon,  but  I  question  how  much 
exploration  should  be  done  on  that 
planet.  I  think  I  am  rather  more  Inter- 
ested in  our  technology  which  has  en- 
abled us  to  get  to  the  moon  than  I  am  as 
to  what  the  moon  is  composed  of  or  its 
relationship  to  the  earth.  I  feel  that 
other  things  have  to  be  taken  in  terms  of 
priorities.  I  feel  that  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  has  made  a  distinct  contribu- 
tion along  this  line. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  deeply  regret  that  the 
administration  has  seen  fit  to  delay  the 
laimch  of  the  Viking  project  from  1973 
to  1975.  Such  a  delay  is  estimated  to  cost 
us  an  additional  $150  million.  Moreover, 
we  shall  also  be  delayed  2  years  on  the 
acquisition  of  valuable  knowledge  and 
technology  which  would  be  derived  from 
the  exploration  of  the  planet  Mars.  This 
is  the  planet  which  scientists  say  offers 
the  best  available  possibility  of  deter- 
mining whether  extra-terrestrial  life 
exists  there. 

Deferring  funding  for  the  planned 
Viking  launch  in  order  to  accommodate 
a  major  new  start  in  the  manned  space 
flight  program  appears  to  me  to  be  an 
unwise  move.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is 
necessary  or  prudent  from  a  standpoint 
of  economy,  to  authorize  seven  more 
moon  landings  through  1974. 

To  me,  the  real  achievement  In  land- 
ing a  man  on  the  moon  was  the  fact  that 


we  had  the  technical  knowledge  to  get 
him  there  and  bring  him  back.  It  is  a 
matter  of  some  Interest  to  know  that 
some  positions  of  the  moon  are  over  4 
billion  years  old.  We  rather  suspected, 
even  prior  to  the  flight,  that  the  moon's 
surface  was  barren  and  hostile.  But  I  do 
net  think  we  shoiild  continue  seven  more 
manned  space  flights  to  confirm  these 
facts. 

I  would  rather  see  us  now  direct  our 
efforts  in  a  new  direction  with  new  goals 
in  mind.  If  we  find  life  on  Mars,  then 
we  have  a  whole  new  ball  game  so  far 
as  the  space  program  and  space  funding 
is  concerned.  Personally  I  am  con- 
vinced that  extraterrestrial  life  does  exist 
somewhere  in  space.  It  may  not  be  tech- 
nologically reachable  for  years  but  that 
should  be  our  thrust. 

In  the  meanwhile  I  am  concerned  that 
we  should  expend  more  effort  to  make 
the  magnificent  technology  which  we 
have  acquired  available,  for  the  better- 
ment of  mankind.  The  flow,  in  my  judg- 
ment, from  knowledge  to  use  is  too  slow. 
The  practical  benefits  to  mankind  de- 
rived from  our  knowledge  of  space,  con- 
tinue to  be  rather  nebulous  so  far  as  the 
general  public  is  concerned.  This  is  not 
to  say  that  we  have  not  already  received 
many  useful  benefits.  The  ability  to 
miniaturize,  for  example,  has  given  the 
medical  profession  tiny  television  trans- 
mitters which  can  be  swallowed  for 
visual  examination  of  the  inner  stomach. 
Exotic  lubricants  have  been  developed 
which  will  benefit  everyone.  Soon  we 
will  be  able  to  purchase  a  "space  blanket" 
which  will  fit  in  your  pocket  but  will 
provide  warmth  and  comfort  In  the 
coldest  weather.  We  have  discovered  how 
to  use  the  energy  of  the  human  body  as 
a  source  of  power  for  hearing  aids  and 
for  the  direction  and  control  of  artificial 
limbs.  The  fact  that  we  already  have 
instantaneous  world  television  coverage, 
worldwide  communication  capability, 
world  weather  forecasts  and  other  bene- 
fits are  so  commonplace  that  we  tend  to 
forget  that  they  came  as  a  result  of  the 
space  program. 

There  will  be  many  more  dramatic 
and  important  developments,  as  we  con- 
tinue our  space  effort  but  again  the  flow 
Is  too  slow.  We  must  intensify  our  ef- 
forts In  this  regard  to  bring  these  bene- 
flts  to  the  people  as  quickly  as  possible. 

I  reconfirm  my  faith  in  the  goals  of 
our  national  space  program.  In  my  opin- 
ion, it  is  not  only  desirable  but  neces- 
sary that  we  continue  to  fund  a  viable 
progressive  program  now  and  in  the 
years  ahead.  Not  to  exploit  what  we 
have  been  able  to  conquer  would  be  a 
historic  failure. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  would  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KARTH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  last  Janu- 
ary I  relayed  to  the  Administrator  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration a  request  from  the  University  of 
Northern  Iowa  for  a  specimen  of  moon 
rock  to  be  displayed  at  the  university. 
The  request  was  rejected. 

Recently  I  learned  that  there  was  on 
display  at  the  Stardust  Motel  and  gam- 
bling casino  in  Las  Vegas,  Nev.,  a  speci- 


men of  moon  rock.  I  wonder  if  the  gen- 
tleman would  care  to  comment  on  that 
kind  of  procedure? 

Mr.  KARTH.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  can 
enlighten  the  gentleman  as  to  the  rea- 
sons for  that  decision,  nor  can  I  en- 
lighten him  as  to  the  reasons  for  its  dis- 
play in  Las  Vegas.  It  may  have  been  dis- 
played in  connection  with  some  scientific 
conference.  I  really  do  not  know.  But  I 
want  to  assiu-e  the  gentleman  that  I  have 
not  had  much  to  say  about  who  gets  one 
of  the  moon  rocks  for  display  purposes. 
I  do  know,  however,  that — and  in  all  fair- 
ness I  think  it  Is  the  right  decision  for 
NASA  to  have  made.  NASA  has  dis- 
tributed rather  broadly  those  moon  roclts 
to  the  various  scientific  commimities  all 
over  the  world,  for  exhibition. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  suppose  it  is  more  Im- 
portant to  exhibit  moon  rock  to  people 
on  their  way  to  the  gambling  tables  than 
it  Is  to  display  it  to  imiversity  students. 
I  suppose  that  is  the  feeling  of  the  Space 
Administration. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, If  the  gentleman  will  yield,  if  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  will  formally  write 
to  me  and  cite  his  authority  I  can  assure 
the  gentleman  that  we  will  look  Into  it. 
and  quite  thoroughly,  because  It  is  the 
first  charge  of  this  kind  that  I  have  ever 
heard  of,  although  I  have  had  to  tum 
down  many  people  who  had  good  reasons. 
and  many  Institutions  who  wanted  moon 
rocks,  because  there  are  not  enough  to  go 
aroimd. 

I  would  like  to  have  the  facts  to  pre- 
pare a  protest  to  NASA  in  this  case. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  genUeman  will 
yield  further,  why  does  not  the  gentle- 
man from  California  go  and  get  the 
facts?  That  Is  what  I  have  to  do. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  has  expired. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  2  additional  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KARTH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  and  say  to  the 
gentleman  I  am  going  to  support  the 
amendments  which  the  gentleman  will 
offer.  I  recognize  how  difficult  it  is  for  • 
subcommittee  chairman  and  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics to  stand  on  the  floor  and  urge  a 
reduction  in  the  committee's  appropria- 
tion. I  am  a  member  of  that  committee 
and  as  I  say  I  can  imderstand  how  diffi- 
cult it  is  to  urge  the  body  to  reduce  the 
appropriations  requested,  but  I  think  it 
Is  in  the  national  interest,  as  the  gentle- 
man in  the  well  has  indicated,  for  us  to 
do  that,  because  of  national  priorities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  on  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics 
a  little  more  than  a  year,  and  in  the 
course  of  that  experience  one  thing  has 
become  crystal  clear,  and  that  is  that  the 
only  reasons  that  we  have  manned  space 
flight  which  costs  flve  times  that  of  im- 
manned  space  flight  Is  to  see  what  the 
effect  of  space  would  be  upon  man,  and 
to  give  a  psychological  uplift  to  the  Na- 
tion. I  think  that  those  things  would  be 
fine  If  there  were  money  enough  to  do 
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everything  we  needed,  then  we  might 
continue  with  that,  but  so  long  as  there 
are  rats  in  the  apartments  in  the  ghettos 
of  his  country  I  think  it  is  esoteric  for  us 
to  ascertain  through  manned  space  flight 
whether  or  not  there  is  microbiotic  life 
on  the  planet  Mars. 

So,  because  of  that  I  intend  to  support 
the  amendments  to  be  offered  by  the 
gentlemsui  from  Minnesota  which  would 
reduce  the  appropriations  requested  for 
manned  space  flight.  Indeed,  I  believe 
the  appropriation  should  be  reduced  to 
an  even  greater  extent. 

The  administration  has  requested  au- 
thorization for  more  than  $3.3  billion 
for  the  space  program  in  fiscal  year  1971. 
A  majority  of  the  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics Committee  have  increased  this 
amoimt  by  almost  $300  million,  with 
the  entire  increase  designated  for  the 
manned  space  flight  program. 

Expenditures  for  space  must  be  con- 
sidered in  the  context  of  the  total  needs 
of  the  Nation.  This  raises  a  question  of 
national  priorities,  and  it  seems  absurd 
that  the  space  program  should  rate  so 
high  when  measured  against  other  pro- 
grams of  Amreican  society  which  are  to 
desperate  need  of  attention. 

So  many  of  societjr's  most  pressing 
needs  are  not  being  adequately  funded 
that  the  list  seems  endless.  Both  the 
administration  and  the  Congress  have 
failed  to  fund  sufficiently  the  urgently 
needed  programs  In  education,  housing, 
mass  transit,  pollution  abatement,  and 
crime  control,  to  name  only  a  few.  Nor 
do  prospects  for  meeting  the  cities'  ur- 
gent needs  seem  very  bright.  Yet,  to  con- 
tinue to  Ignore  these  problems  is  surely 
a  perilous  course,  particularly  while  the 
government  proposes  to  spend  more  bil- 
lions on  cpace  ventures. 

There  are  some  who  defend  these  ex- 
penditures by  saying  there  is  no  assur- 
ance that  if  these  vast  resources  were  not 
spent  on  space,  they  would  be  applied  to 
the  accumulated  needs  of  our  cities  and 
our  fellow  citizens.  I  believe  this  is  too 
pessimistic  an  attitude,  and  I  think  that 
we  can  work  together  In  the  Congress 
and  redirect  these  funds  to  meeting  our 
needs  here  on  earth.  ^ 

Rather  than  increase  the  NASA  budg- 
et, I  would  recommend  that  it  be  re- 
duced. While  much  of  the  space  pro- 
gram Is  worthy  of  support,  there  are  sev- 
eral projects  to  the  NASA  program 
which  seem  particularly  imjustlfled. 

The  most  obvious  among  these  ap- 
pears to  be  the  space  shuttle/station. 
This  Is  the  flrst  year  substantial  amounts 
have  been  requested  to  start  the  develop- 
ment of  this  ambitious  new  vehicle.  The 
amount  earmarked  to  this  bill  for  the 
space  shuttle /station  Is  $190  million.  If 
Congress  approves  these  new  manned 
space  flight  projects,  the  United  States 
will  be  embarkmg  upon  developments 
that  will  cost  many  billions  of  dollars 
during  the  decade  of  the  seventies — ap- 
proximately $14  billion  according  to 
NASA's  ovm  estimates — and  many 
knowledgeable  persons  believe  NASA's 
estimates  are  unrealistically  low. 

I  would  urge  that,  during  the  next  dec- 
ade, NASA  emphasize  the  use  of  auto- 
mated spacecraft,  rather  than  manned 
programs.  At  a  fraction  of  the  cost,  auto- 


mated spacecraft  have  proven  to  be  much 
more  effective  in  the  acquisition  of  scien- 
tific knowledge  as  well  as  having  prac- 
tical applications,  such  as  communica- 
tions, air  tra£Sc  control,  weather  pre- 
diction, and  earth  resources  survey. 

A  second  project,  in  justified  to  my 
judgment,  is  the  Viktog  program.  Two 
Viking  spacecraft  are  scheduled  to  be 
launched  to  Mars  to  1975  with  the  pri- 
mary objective  of  acquiring  information 
relative  to  the  possible  existence  of  extra- 
terrestrial life  on  the  planet  Mars.  Viking 
is  not  expected  to  provide  a  final  defini- 
tive answer  to  the  question,  but  should 
reveal  more  detailed  information  about 
the  environment  at  the  Martian  surface 
so  that  scientists  can  speculate  as  to 
whether  that  environment  could  support 
life. 

We  already  know  enough  about  Mars 
to  know  that  if  life  exists  there  at  all, 
it  must  be  to  the  simplest  form.  I  cannot 
justify  approving  moneys  to  find  out 
whether  or  not  there  is  some  microbe  on 
Mars,  when,  to  fact.  I  know  there  are 
rats  to  Harlem  apartments.  The  cities  in 
this  country  are  en  fire;  and  the  people 
livtog  to  the  slums  are  furious  at  how 
little  is  betog  done  to  meet  their  needs 
while  so  much  is  being  spent  on  space 
explorations. 

While  the  obJecUve  of  Viking  may 
be  very  excitmg  to  members  of  the  scien- 
tific community,  It  Is  not  a  matter  of 
great  urgency  to  most  Americans  who  are 
preoccupied  and  concerned  with  domestic 
problems. 

NASA  currently  estimates  the  total 
cost  for  Viktog  will  be  almost  $900  mil- 
lion. That  cost  estimate  has  more  than 
doubled  during  the  past  year.  If  history  Is 
any  guide,  expenditures  for  Viking  surely 
will  ultimately  exceed  $1  billion. 

Finally,  there  is  the  NERVA  project. 
To  date  the  United  States  has  spent  well 
over  $1  billion  on  development  of  the 
NERVA  engtoe.  More  than  $1  billion 
additional  dollars  will  be  needed  during 
the  next  few  years  to  complete  work  on 
the  NERVA  engine  and  the  stage  with 
which  it  Is  to  be  integrated. 

Stoce  the  decision  has  been  made  to  dis- 
conttoue  production  of  Saturn  V  launch 
vehicles  after  vehicle  No.  515,  and  since 
the  nuclear  stage  is  designed  as  an  up- 
per stage  for  Saturn  V,  if  and  when 
such  nuclear  stages  come  Into  existence 
toward  the  end  of  this  decade,  there  will 
be  no  way  to  flight  test  it.  Once  discon- 
tinued, there  is  no  assurance  that  Saturn 
V  production  will  be  resumed  and  the 
NERVA  engine  will  be  grounded. 

Even  more  to  the  potot,  the  nuclear 
rocket  has  never  had  a  mission  assigned 
to  It.  It  does  not  have  a  mission  today. 
And  there  are  no  approved  missions  for 
the  future  which  will  require  the  nuclear 
rocket.  It  has  been  argued  that  much 
larger,  heavier  payloads  can  be  launched 
ustog  the  nuclear  rocket  but  no  mission 
has  been  defined  involvtog  such  large 
and  heavy  payloads.  In  short,  the  need 
for  NERVA  has  not  been  demonstrated. 
Again,  unless  the  NERVA  project  is 
canceled,  the  United  States  will  end  up 
with  an  extremely  expensive,  imlaunch- 
able,  and  useless  piece  of  equipment. 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  New  York.  Let  me 


just  say  to  conclusion  that  the  amend- 
ments I  will  offer  will  not,  to  my  judg- 
ment, do  damage  to  the  national  spsMse 
effort.  I  am  concerned  about  one  new 
start  program,  a  multibUlion-dollar 
starting  program  that  is  a  line  item  for 
the  first  time  this  year.  I  am  toterested 
in  reducing  the  level  of  expenditure  to 
begin  the  start  of  that  program. 

I  will  explato  the  reasons  when  we  get 
under  the  5-mmute  nile,  but  the  simple 
reason  I  feel  so  strongly  about  this  par- 
ticular program  is  the  agency  itself,  the 
experts,  those  who  are  gotog  to  be 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  over- 
seeing it,  are  not  at  this  potot  to  agree- 
ment. 

SOi  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will,  at  the  proper 
time,  offer  the  amendments  and  explain 
them. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  10  mtoutes  to  the  very 
competent  gentleman  from  Indiana  '  Mr. 

ROUDEBUSH)  . 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Chairmi  n,  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  16516.  the  NASA 
authorization  bill  for  fiscal  year  1971. 

As  Is  the  custom  to  our  committee, 
we  are  agato  bringtog  a  clean  bill  with- 
out committee  amendment  before  this 
body.  All  of  the  many  amendments 
which  were  considered  In  committee  are 
incorporated  to  tha  bill.  The  purpose 
of  this  is  to  save  the  time  of  this  body 
to  considertog  the  various  amendments. 
The  NASA  bill  referred  to  the  commit- 
tee amounted  to  $3,3u3,000,000.  The  com- 
mittee action,  as  refiected  in  the  bill  I 
speak  for,  indicates  an  increase  in  the 
authorization  to  $3,630,875,000  or  $297,- 
875,000  more  than  was  approved  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  for  NASA  activi- 
ties to  fiscal  year  1971. 

The  preponderance  of  this  tocrease 
falls  withto  the  realm  of  manned  space 
flight,  with  the  exception  of  about  $1»,^ 
billion  to  the  field  of  research  and  pro- 
gram management.  In  view  of  this  in- 
crease over  the  amoimt  requested  by 
NASA,  I  feel  a  further  explanation  is  in 
order. 

This  year's  request  for  the  space  pro- 
gram is  the  lowest  space  budget  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  stoce  fiscal  year 
1962.  I  am  sure  we  are  all  aware  of 
our  troubled  fiscal  condition.  NASA  was 
thus  required  to  present  to  Congress  a 
very  austere  budget. 

Actually,  the  original  request  from 
NASA  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  was 
for  $4,500,000,000.  This  was  to  implement 
the  recommendations  contained  in  the 
President's  Space  Task  Group  Report. 
The  President's  space  budget  submitted 
to  Congress  was  $1,200,000,000  less  than 
the  recommendations  in  that  report. 

Personally,  I  am  a  great  believer  in  the 
authorization  committees  of  this  House. 
I  do  not  suppose  there  is  any  group  of 
men  more  familiar  with  our  space  pro- 
gram than  the  House  Conmiittee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Astronautics.  The  committee's 
considered  judgment  was  that  a  portion 
at  least  of  the  original  recommendations 
by  NASA  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
should  be  restored.  And,  of  course,  this 
restoration  is  contained  to  the  bill  we 
present  to  you  today. 

I  do  not  think  I  need  to  remtod  you 
that  we  have  had  extraordtoary  success 
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in  our  space  program.  Probably  the 
greatest  achievement  of  our  Nation  dur- 
ing the  past  year  was  the  exploits  in  out- 
er space.  And  I  am  sure  you  all  Joined 
with  me  and  thrilled  with  me  as  we 
viewed  televisions  presentations  of  the 
Apollo  11  and  Apollo  12  flights.  Without 
question,  these  were  a  great  step  forward 
for  man  and  proved  witiiout  fear  of  con- 
tradiction that  the  technical  develop- 
ment of  our  Nation  far  exceeds  that 
of  any  competing  against  us. 

I  say  this  without  regard  to  the  prob- 
lems experienced  on  the  Apollo  13  flight. 
I  am  sure  that  every  Member  joined 
with  me  in  my  personal  anxiety  for  the 
safe  recovery  oi  our  astronauts  diuing 
this  perilous  experience.  Their  safe  re- 
covery with  pinpoint  accuracy,  I  per- 
sonally think  is  a  tribute  to  their  own 
skills  as  well  as  the  skills  of  those  men 
at  the  Manned  Space  Center  who  impro- 
vised the  use  of  their  equipment  and  di- 
rected their  safe  recovery.  This,  too.  even 
in  partial  failure  emphasizes  the  excel- 
lence of  the  engineering  and  teclmology 
involved. 

I  have  read  that  more  than  500  mil- 
lion persons  in  every  developed  country 
of  this  world  watched  the  first  landing 
on  the  moon  and  listened  to  the  words 
of  Neil  Armstrong  as  he  became  the  first 
man  to  set  foot  on  the  lunar  surface. 
The  fact  that  this  caused  a  great  rise 
in  American  prestige  is  not  refutable. 
The  President  clearly  indicated  this 
by  sending  the  astronauts  to  many  coun- 
tries of  the  world  as  envoys  of  this  Na- 
tion. I  personally  feel  that  the  moon 
landing  was  the  greatest  scientific 
achievement  ever  accomplished  by  man. 
The  success  of  Apollo  11  was  followed 
by  Apollo  12.  which  was  every  bit  as 
successful  and  perhaps  more  so. 

Sometimes  I  wonder  if  we  have  a  com- 
plete appreciation  of  the  contributions 
of  our  space  program.  I  realize  full  well 
that  many  consider  our  space  effort 
largely  a  waste  of  effort  and  money.  I 
know  I  hear  this  often  in  my  own  good 
State  and  congressional  district.  But 
during  my  past  10  years  of  service  on 
tills  committee  I  have  noted  a  revolu- 
tion in  man's  education  and  the  many 
"fallouts"  benefiting  mankind. 

So  far,  I  have  spoken  mostly  about 
our  manned  space  programs,  and  this  is 
as  it  should  be  since  manned  space  flights 
have  accounted  for  the  bulk  of  the  money 
allocated.  But  I  do  want  to  say  just  a 
few  words  about  that  other  category  of 
our  space  program  wiiich  does  not  re- 
ceive the  publicity  and  notice.  NASA's 
immaimed  space  program,  including  the 
scientific  satellites,  has  enriched  man's 
knowledge  immensely  in  the  past  10 
years.  In  physics,  astronomy  and  the 
many  scientific  disciplines  we  have  had 
a  great  leap  forward. 

These  urunanned  vehicles  have  proved 
to  have  a  variety  of  practical  uses  for 
the  betterment  of  life  for  all  mankind. 
We  are  all  familiar  with  oiu-  communi- 
cation satelhtes.  handling  a  great 
amount  of  our  international  communi- 
cations today.  Our  weather  satellites 
give  us  a  much  more  complete  and  ana- 
lytical look  at  weather. 

When  I  began  my  remarks.  I  spoke 
of  increases  in  the  budget  rendered  by 
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the  committee.  It  might  be  well  to  re- 
view just  briefly  those  increases  author- 
ized by  the  committee. 

The  committee  has  recommended  an 
Increase  of  $145  million  for  the  Apollo 
lunar  exploration  program  in  fiscal  year 
1971.  This  figure  was  reached  in  the  fol- 
lowing maimer:  $45  million  was  added 
for  the  initiation  of  long  leadtime  pro- 
duction of  payloads  for  lunar  explora- 
tion flights  after  1973.  and  to  start  pro- 
duction of  the  spacecraft  and  payloads 
for  one  more  Apollo  lunar  exploration 
flight  in  addition  to  those  currently  pro- 
gramed. It  is  necessary  that  we  autlior- 
Ize  these  funds  at  this  time  because  of 
the  leadtimes  involved. 

In  addition,  we  have  added  $100  mil- 
lion to  start  procurement  of  long  lead- 
time  hardware  to  begin  fabrication  of  an 
improved  Saturn  V  system.  This  includes 
the  begirming  cost  to  vendors  and  sub- 
contractors who  have  been  phased  out 
of  the  Saturn  V  program.  Engine  fund- 
ing would  have  the  highest  priority  be- 
cause, from  experience,  we  know  the  de- 
velopment of  new  engine  systems  has  a 
leadtime  of  many  years. 

The  committee  has  recommended  an 
increase  of  $155  million  for  space  flight 
operations  in  fiscal  year  1971.  Of  ttiis 
amount.  $75  million  has  been  added  to 
augment  the  spacecraft  and  subsystems 
for  a  low  earth  orbiting  laboratory  called 
Skylab.  This  additional  funding  would 
give  emphasis  to  earth  resources  and 
medical  experiments,  and  would  permit 
work  to  commence  in  the  field  of  design 
for  a  second  orbiting  workshop. 

The  committee  further  recommends 
an  additional  $80  million  for  the  analysis 
and  engineering  studies  needed  for  the 
preliminary  space  shuttle  and  space  sta- 
tion programs. 

I  do  not  think  one  needs  a  complete 
knowledge  of  the  space  program  to  real- 
ize that  the  success  of  tliis  Nation's  fu- 
ture space  program  lies  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  relatively  low  cost  recoverable 
and  reusable  space  transportation  sys- 
tem. 

Here  I  have  spoken  of  our  space  pro- 
gram and  the  moneys  needed  to  carry 
out  a  well-rounded  program.  If  this 
money  can  be  authorized  by  this  ^ouse, 
I  feel  our  future  is  bright.  V 

Many  of  the  undertakings  of  our  ^ace 
agency  have  materially  and  si^FAiflcbntly 
worked  for  the  betterment  of  man  liv- 
ing in  earth's  environment.  I  think  of  the 
research  being  carried  out  in  navigation 
and  air  traffic  control  satellite  systems. 
Unmanned  vehicles  now  being  designed 
will  survey  earth's  resources  and  provide 
a  great  deal  of  information  for  farm- 
ing and  forestry,  the  maritime  and  fish- 
ing industries. 

We  could  talk  of  the  efforts  of  NASA  in 
the  areas  of  aeronautic  research,  pollu- 
tion, and  noise  abatement.  However.  I  am 
sure  the  Members  of  this  body  are  aware 
of  this  good  work. 

I  believe  HH.  16516  is  a  good  bill.  I 
recommend  Its  passage  to  the  Members 
of  this  body  and  do  hope  it  will  have  the 
approval  of  tliis  committee  and  this 
House. 

In  the  past  year,  every  American  citi- 
zen held  his  head  high  as  Neil  Armstrong 
and  Buzz  Aldrin  first  set  foot  on  the 


moon.  The  world  reacted  with  astonish- 
ment and  utter  amazement  and  every 
nation  once  again  looked  to  the  United 
States  as  the  undisputed  leader  in  science, 
technology,  and  management.  There  was' 
no  doubt  that  our  country  had  recap- 
tured the  lead  in  a  contest  that  could 
have  been  lost  10  years  ago  if  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  had  not  promptly  re- 
acted to  the  challenge. 

Our  achievements  in  space,  however, 
represent  much  more  than  adventure 
and  our  pride  that  America  has  taken 
once  more  its  rightful  place  of  leadership. 
Our  efforts  in  space  have  encouraged  the 
development  of  new  products,  new  proc- 
esses, and  new  technology,  much  of  which 
has  been  made  available  to  American  in- 
dustry and  our  defense  organization.  We 
have  trained  and  developed  a  national 
resource  of  engineers,  scientists,  and 
other  specialized  workers  in  Industry, 
goveriunent,  and  the  imiversities,  with 
skills  vital  to  our  economy  and  national 
security. 

With  this  vast  reservoir  of  technological 
talent  and  space  science  know-how,  our 
great  Nation  cannot  afford  to  sit  back 
and  rest  on  the  laurels  of  past  accom- 
plishments. We  have  all  seen  how  our 
space  endeavors  have  brought  about  an 
unprecedented  revolution  in  American 
education  processes.  We  liave  seen  science 
and  engineering  expertise  excell  to 
heights  which  we  thought  were  impossible 
a  few  years  back.  We  have  observed  a 
spirit  of  dedication  and  commitment 
rivaled  only  by  the  Nation's  efforts  in 
World  War  II.  It  is  unthinkable  to  me 
that  now,  with  this  remarkable  capa- 
bility, we  would  not  forge  ahead  in  fur- 
ther exploration  and  exploitation  of  our 
new  frontier. 

The  vast  possibilities  of  many  peace- 
time benefits  to  man  here  on  earth  have 
been  demonstrated  by  observations  and 
photograplis  of  the  Gemini  and  Apollo 
programs.  These  observations  from  space 
can  tell  experts  the  location  of  mineral 
reserves,  the  status  of  crops,  the  sources 
of  air  and  water  pollution,  the  fiood  po- 
tential of  snow  cover  in  a  mountain 
range,  and  much  more  than  was  ever 
known  about  the  weather.  At  the  same 
time,  our  country  is  working  to  assure 
that  all  of  the  potential  national  security 
benefits  of  space  are  explored.  We  are 
conducting  programs  to  protect  us 
against  hostile  activities  and  to  assure 
tnat  space  is  not  employed  as  a  medium 
for  aggression  against  us  or  our  allies. 

Our  Polaris  submarines  fix  their  posi- 
tion beneath  the  high  seas  with  the  aid 
of  the  Transit  navigation  satellites. 
Ships  at  sea,  aircraft  in  flight  and  forces 
at  remote  military  bases  depend  on 
weather  information  obtained  by  satel- 
lites. A  space  satellite  monitoring  system 
helps  us  to  maintain  vigil  against  viola- 
tions of  the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty  and 
the  world's  communications,  both  mili- 
tary and  civil,  have  been  revolutionized 
by  communications  satellites. 

America  has  no  ambition  to  turn  space 
exploration  into  a  destructive  battle- 
ground. As  the  Apollo  11  crewmen  noted 
on  the  plaque  deposited  at  the  landing 
site  in  the  Sea  of  Tranquility,  they  "came 
in  peace  for  all  mankind."  We  must  keep 
in  mind,  however,  that  others  can  have 
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different  motives.  More  ominous  state- 
ments were  being  made  by  the  leaders  of 
the  Soviet  Union  not  too  long  ago  when 
their  sputnilcs  and  their  cosmonauts 
were  in  the  spotlight  of  world  attention. 
It  behooves  us  to  work  to  seek  to  deny 
them  the  occasicm  to  make  such  state- 
ments again. 

Too  much  is  at  stake  to  allow  leader- 
ship to  revert  again  to  another  nation; 
particularly  to  one  that  does  not  share 
our  ideals  or  our  way  of  life. 

The  ultimate  benefits  of  this  country's 
space  acomplishments  will  fully  justify 
the  cost. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  8  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Heckler). 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  Subcommittee  on  Ad- 
vanced Research  and  Technology  rec- 
ommended to  the  full  committee  an 
authorization  of  $775,271,000  for  that 
portion  of  the  NASA  request  considered 
by  the  subcommittee  each  year.  This  is 
$10,376,000  less  than  the  fiscal  year  1970 
programed  amoimt. 

While  this  is  the  overall  total  requested 
by  NASA,  we  did  not  "rubber  stamp" 
this  budget  We  reordered  some  priori- 
ties wltliin  the  request  by  emphasizing 
certain  areas  of  research  that  will  have 
a  more  inunediate  return  to  the  tax- 
payer. We  recommended  an  increase  of 
$3.7  million  for  aeronautics  research  and 
$500,000  for  technology  utilization,  to  be 
offset  by  a  reduction  of  $4J  million  in 
the  tracking  and  data  acquisition  pro- 
gram. 

The  total  amount  is  to  be  utilized  in 
the  following  areas: 

[In  mllllona) 

R«*e«rch  and  development $S64.8 

Construction  of  fadlltlea 7.55 

Research  and  program  manage- 
ment         802.921 
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The  changes  to  the  program  were  spe- 
cifically to  add:  One,  $1.5  million  to 
electronics  systems;  two.  $400,000  to 
human  factor  systems;  three,  $400,000  to 
basic  research;  four,  $500,000  to  tech- 
nology utilization;  and,  five,  $1.4  miUion 
to  research  and  program  management. 

The  subcommittee  held  extensive 
hearings  both  in  1968  and  1969  on  the 
aeronautical  R.  &  D.  The  evidence  pro- 
vided in  these  hearings — along  with  the 
testimony  given  in  ibis  year's  authori- 
zation hearings — make  a  strong  case  for 
increased  support  for  aeronautics-re- 
lated work  by  NASA.  In  relative  terms, 
the  aeronautics  part  of  NASA's  budget 
request  is  still  only  5.6  percent  of  the 
total — despite  modest  increases  for  the 
aeronautical  vehicles  program  since  the 
mid- 1 960  s. 

The  recommendations  reflected  in 
tills  section  stem  from  the  conclusions 
and  recommendations  contained  in 
House  Report  91-932  of  March  23,  1970. 
entitled  "Issues  and  Directions  for 
Aeronautical  Research  and  Develop- 
ment." I  recommend  this  report  to  you 
as  pointing  to  the  need  for  additional 
emphasis  and  attention  to  aviation  mat- 
ters m  the  United  States.  The  purposes 
Of  the  hearings  and  of  the  report  were: 
"«t,  to  identify  the  priorities  and  prob- 


lems in  Aeronautical  R.  &  D.,  and  second, 
helping  to  focus  the  attention  of  the 
Nation's  leadership  on  the  urgency  of 
greater  emphasis  on  aeronautical  re- 
search in  the  solution  of  critical  aviation 
problems. 

The  conclusions  and  recommendations 
of  this  report  are  in  consonance  with  the 
longstanding  policy  and  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics.  The  committee  has  always 
sought  greater  recognition  of  aviation 
problems  and  greater  support  for  the 
necessary  R.  &  D.  to  help  solve  the  prob- 
lems that  are  within  the  purview  of 
NASA.  In  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  com- 
mittee, NASA  this  year  reduced  the  aero- 
nautics-related work  in  the  electronics 
research  area  by  45  percent.  The  action 
of  the  committee  was  to  add  funds  for  the 
important  items  that  we  believe  should 
be  emphasized. 

The  small  amoimts  added  will  provide 
for  additional  work  in  the  area  of  flight 
safety  Including  work  on  aircraft  wake 
turbulence,  clear  air  turbulence,  pilot 
warning  indicators,  air  crew  workload, 
and  tension  stress  and  in  reducible  noise 
and  pollutants  from  aircraft  engines. 
Also,  the  actions  of  the  committee  reflect 
this  emphasis  by  providing  additional 
funds  to  train  and  encourage  new  per- 
sormel  to  move  into  aeronautical  re- 
search; to  continue  the  development  of 
flight  safety  items  in  the  vital  avionics 
area  that  would  not  have  been  continued 
because  of  the  closing  of  the  Electronics 
Research  Center  by  NASA. 

In  considering  the  imbalance  of  space 
and  aeronautics-related  effort  and  the 
backlog  of  criticid  unmet  needs  in  avia- 
tion, the  subcommittee  would  have  pre- 
ferred to  make  a  substantial  increase  in 
aeronautics-related  areas.  However,  in 
balancing  this  desire  with  the  realities 
of  the  total  Federal  budget  and  the  need 
to  curb  inflation,  the  subcommittee  felt 
constrained  to  recommend  a  modest  in- 
crease for  aeronautics  which  was  offset 
by  the  reduction  in  tracking  and  data 
acquisition. 

I  remind  the  House  that  the  advanced 
research  and  technology  program  pro- 
vides the  reservoir  of  new  technology  for 
our  aeronautics  and  space  programs  of 
the  future.  It  is  a  program  that  has  been 
declining  for  the  past  several  years  as  the 
NASA  budget  declines.  Each  year  I  have 
emphasized  the  need  for  continuing  this 
basic  work  with  increased  emphasis  on 
long-range  needs  as  well  as  meeting  cur- 
rent pressing  "payoff"  problems  that  lend 
thMnselves  to  immediate  solution. 

One  of  the  roadblocks  that  has  long 
distressed  the  committee  has  been  the 
inabUity  of  NASA,  particularly  in  the 
advanced  research  and  technology 
centers,  to  maintain  an  Inflow  of  yoimg 
scientists  and  this  has  been  notable  in 
the  aeronautical  research  area.  Testi- 
mony taken  in  December  1969,  indicates 
that  the  inflow  has  dropped  from  179  new 
hires  of  young  college  graduates  in  1966 
to  only  23  in  1969.  With  the  serious  short- 
age that  exists  in  NASA  today  and  with 
a  continuation  of  this  trend,  the  capabil- 
ity of  NASA  to  provide  the  needed  re- 
search could  greatly  diminish  and  the 
impact  on  the  aerospace  industry  and  the 
country  could  be  disastrous.  It  would  be 
tragic,  indeed,  if  the  country  failed  to 


maintain  its  world  leadership  in  aviation 
wliich  is  being  seriously  challenged  to- 
day. For  example,  while  the  net  contri- 
bution of  the  aerospace  industry  in  1969 
to  our  international  balance  of  payments 
was  $3  bilhon,  there  is  no  guarantee  that 
tills  favorable  result  will  continue.  Our 
competitors  are  pushing  hard  and  have 
equaled  or  surpassed  us  in  a  number  of 
areas. 

To  reverse  the  trend  in  new  personnel 
hires  and  to  encourage  younger  person- 
nel to  involve  themselves  in  aeronautical 
research,  the  committee  recommended 
an  increase  in  research  and  program 
management  of  $1.4  miUion  to  be  used 
specifically  for:  50  research  fellowships 
with  NASA,  100  additional  summer  jobs 
at  NASA  centers,  and  100  graduate  and 
undergraduate  scholarships. 

We  believe  tliat  the  use  of  this  rela- 
tively modest  sum  in  this  manner  and 
continued  for  a  few  years  will  provide 
the  impetus  that  can  stimulate  the  inno- 
vative research  needed  to  keep  NASA  and 
the  country  in  the  forefront  in  tills  vital 
industry. 

In  the  area  of  technology  utilization 
which  is  the  program  whereby  NASA 
makes  available  to  industry  and  to  the 
public  new  discoveries  and  ideas  result- 
ing from  their  research,  the  committee 
recommends  an  increase  of  $500,000. 

Tlie  subcommittee  has  always  consid- 
ered tills  area  to  be  highly  important. 
The  budget  request  was  $4  miUion — or  20 
percent  lower  than  for  fiscal  year  1970. 
To  carry  on  the  modest,  but  important 
work  in  disseminating  the  results  of  the 
space  program  to  the  taxpayer,  the  pro- 
gram was  increased  by  $500,000.  Em- 
phasis will  be  placed  on  results  from 
space  research  which  contributes  to  the 
solution  of  urban  problems  and  to  the 
reduction  of  pollutants  and  noise  in  our 
environment.  Specifically,  these  funds 
will  provide: 

An  additional  applications  technology 
team  to  work  specifically  on  the  prob- 
lems of  transferring  NASA  teclmology 
for  the  solution  of  urban  development 
and  environmental  quaUty  problems. 

Additional  effort  in  disseminating  the 
results  of  space-related  research  to  the 
general  public  and  tlirough  trade  as- 
sociations. 

Our  review  of  the  tracking  and  data 
acquisition  program  showed  that  it  is 
soimdly  based;  however,  a  judgment  was 
made  that  a  small  1.4  percent  reduction 
could  be  made  to  offset  the  $4,200,000  in- 
crease for  aeronautics  and  technology 
utilization.  The  principal  impact  of  this 
reduction  will  be  to  defer  certain  equip- 
ments which  must  be  acquired  eventually 
to  modernize  the  worldwide  networks. 
Although  the  committee  is  fully  aware 
of  the  excellent  work  that  has  been  per- 
formed by  the  tracking  networks  and  the 
need  to  update  equipments,  it  was  con- 
cluded tliat  the  problems  discussed  above 
are  more  pressing  at  this  time. 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  important  portion  of  the  space  and 
aeronautics  program. 

APOLLO      1 3     njCHT 

The  flight  of  Apollo  13  was  unques- 
tionably a  tribute  to  the  astronauts' 
courage  and  abUlty.  It  was  equally  a  trib- 
ute to  the  dedication  and  skill  of  the 
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managers,  technicians,  and  engineers  at 
Houston  who  guided  the  crippled  space- 
craft through  its  4-day  ordeal.  But 
most  of  all,  it  was  a  tribute  to  the  train- 
ing, which  from  the  very  beginning,  has 
been  the  very  backbone  of  the  Apollo 
program. 

The  years  spent  as  test  pilots  developed 
in  the  astronauts  a  sense  of  coolness  in 
response  to  emergency.  Continued  jet 
flights  enhanced  this  ability. 

In  the  Apollo  program,  engineers,  sci- 
entists, and  managers  were  constantly 
keyed  to  anticipating  the  worst  situation 
that  could  possibly  occur — and  solving 
the  problem  beforehand. 

In  the  aerospace  industry,  hundreds  of 
people  were  constantly  performing  sys- 
tems engineering  checks.  All  systems 
were  tested  "off  nominal"  to  design  and 
build  in  alternative  modes  of  operation. 

The  astronauts  were  also  involved  in 
this  process,  with  simulations  on  the 
ground  and  in  flight.  In  fact.  John  Swi- 
gert  wrote  the  technical  manual  on  Com- 
mand Service  Module  emergency  pro- 
cedures. In  each  Apollo  mission,  hours 
and  days  and  months,  knd  even  years  of 
practice  preceded  the  flight.  Complete 
missions,  with  emergencies  and  alterna- 
tive means  of  mission  accomplishment, 
were  simulated. 

It  had  been  proven  in  previous  flights 
that  the  lunar  module  could  provide 
emergency  propulsion  and  serve  as  an  en- 
vironmental shelter.  On  the  Apollo  9 
earth-orbital  mission.  Jim  McDivitt  and 
his  crew  deliberately  ran  the  lunar  mod- 
ule through  the  lifeboat  operation  that 
was  to  save  Apollo  13. 

Simulations  and  computations  on  the 
ground  were  performed  during  the  Apol- 
lo 13  flight  to  verify  other  emergency 
procedures.  Scientist  Astronaut  Anthony 
England  tried  the  emergency  lithium 
hydroxide  air  puriflcation  setup  on  the 
groimd  before  this  method  was  relayed 
to  the  astronauts.  Computers  checked  out 
the  necessary  operational  changes  in  the 
mission  before  they  were  attempted  by 
the  Apollo  13  crew. 

The  first  indication  of  how  all  the 
training  in  depth  paid  off  for  Apollo  13 
was  when  John  Swigert  replaced  Tom 
Mattingly  as  the  third  Apollo  crew  mem- 
ber Just  2  days  before  launch.  But  per- 
haps the  most  vivid  demonstration  was 
when  the  three  astronauts,  without  the 
least  indication  of  panic,  prepared  to  take 
shelter  in  Aquarius  knowing  that  the 
fragile  craft  designed  only  for  lunar 
landing  operations  would  be  responsible 
for  their  lives  until  they  once  again  ap- 
proached earth. 

TECHNOLOCT    UTILIZATIOW 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  great  technologi- 
cal advances  made  since  the  beginning 
of  the  space  program  are  resulting  in 
major  benefits.  Many  of  these  benefits 
have  been  made  possible  by  our  work  in 
advanced  research  and  technology.  We 
have  produced  new  materials  with  prop- 
erties heretofore  deemed  Impossible.  We 
have  found  new  processes  and  techniques 
that  are  more  reliable  and  have  greater 
precision,  and  we  have  vastly  increased 
our  computer,  communications,  and 
daU-handUng  capabilities. 

Aside  from  the  direct  inputs  for  spe- 
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ciflc  space  programs,  there  are  many 
additional  dividends  from  our  efforts. 
These  are  variously  called  spinoffs,  fall- 
outs, or  technology  transfers — many  of 
which  take  place  under  NASA's  technol- 
ogy utilization  program.  The  transfers 
range  over  a  wide  field— medicine,  ma- 
terials, safety  devices,  electronics,  tools, 
fire-resistant  foams,  and  paints — and 
some  may  become  the  nucleus  of  new 
industries. 

Clearly,  the  major  output  of  NASA  is 
technology.  At  the  beginning  of  the  space 
program,  for  instance,  we  had  tape  re- 
corders that  could  handle  200  bits  of 
Infonnation  per  inch  of  tape;  we  now 
can  record  28,000  bits  per  inch.  We  have 
instnunents  capable  of  magnifying  ob- 
jects 20  million  times.  We  have  a  dia- 
mond knife  that  can  dissect  away  por- 
tions of  a  molecule  or  cut  a  hair  to  10,000 
lengthwise  strips. 

In  order  to  get  to  the  moon,  NASA 
reqfllred  advances  in  every  technical  dis- 
cipline. Knowledge  gained  is  applied  over 
and  over  again  in  all  fields  of  engineer- 
ing, and  this  leads  to  advances  in  related 
technologies.  The  computer  industry  is  a 
good  example  of  the  impact  of  space 
technology.  NASA  Is  the  largest  user  of 
computers  in  the  world.  We  must  have 
large  computer  systems  of  great  com- 
plexity, size,  and  speed,  and  we  must 
have  great  flexibility  in  the  use  of  com- 
puters. In  order  to  meet  planetary 
laimch  window  dates,  it  Is  necessary  for 
us  to  have  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
items  on  schedule.  We  also  must  be  able 
to  monitor  dependably  our  space  mis- 
sions. All  of  this,  from  automated  check- 
out functions  to  inventory  management, 
is  done  by  computer. 

Stimulated  in  large  part  by  space  de- 
mands, our  Nation  met  the  challenge  for 
computers  so  well  that  the  U.S.  com- 
puter industry  now  dominates  the  world. 
It  does  about  $8  billion  worth  of  busi- 
ness a  year.  Its  exports  have  Increased 
more  than  1,400  percent  in  the  first  dec- 
ade of  the  space  age.  It  not  only  pays 
the  highest  average  wages  of  any  indus- 
try, but  contributes  a  large  positive  in- 
ternational trade  balance. 

Another  field  that  has  felt  the  effect 
of  the  NASA -sponsored  technological 
progress  is  aviation.  History  has  taught 
us  that  we  cannot  drag  our  feet  In  this 
sector.  We  did  so  after  the  Wright 
Brothers  invented  the  airplane  and,  as 
a  result,  our  pilots  were  forced  to  fly 
French  and  British  planes  in  World 
War  I.  International  competition  in  avi- 
ation is  intensifying  to  such  a  degree 
that  a  strong  aerospace  industry  is  a 
matter  of  national  survival.  On  our  lead- 
ership hangs  our  future  ftatlonal 
security. 

This  present  leadership  is  evident  at 
airports  around  the  world;  75  percent 
of  commercial  aircraft  flying  all  over  the 
world  are  American- built.  American  air- 
craft, whether  civil  or  military,  refiect 
the  technical  contributions  of  NASA  re- 
search in  aerodynamics  and  engines,  ma- 
terials and  structures,  guidance  and  con- 
trols. 

Aerospace  Is  now  America's  largest 
manufacturing  industry.  Last  year  It  did 
a  127  billion  business,  with  a  $28  bil- 
lion backlog.  It  is  one  of  our  great  pro- 
ducers  of   national   wealth.   ezporUng 


more  than  |3  billion  worth  of  aircraft 

and  parts  in  1969  alone. 

Much  of  our  progress  has  resulted 
from  the  effective  way  in  which  NASA 
has  organized  and  managed  research 
and  technical  development,  getting  prac- 
tical results  into  the  hands  of  people 
who  can  use  them.  Individuals,  cities, 
universities,  and  corporations  have 
greatly  benefited  from  this  technology 
transfer.  Many  people  employed  on  NASA 
programs  now  have  taken  their  knowl- 
edge and  skills  into  other  fields.  In  the 
Chrysler  Corp.  for  example,  automobile 
ignition  systems  were  reworked  in  order 
to  meet  the  new  Clean  Air  Act  criteria. 
This  was  done  by  their  own  personnel 
who  had  developed  the  automated  check- 
out and  launch  sequence  equipment  for 
the  Saturn  launch  vehicle. 

Technological  transfer  and  growth 
mean  much  to  the  Nation.  They  infiuence 
productivity,  wealth,  and  power.  They 
bring  better  and  cheaper  products,  and 
they  mean  more  and  better  jobs  with 
higher  pay.  As  an  example  of  what  I  am 
talking  about,  let  me  give  you  one  brief 
comparison.  Just  38  years  ago.  in  1932. 
the  U.S.  poptdatlon  was  125  million.  To- 
day we  have  205  million.  Some  estimates 
suggest  that  the  U.8.  population  will 
reach  the  400  million  mark  by  the  year 
2000.  Thirty-eight  years  ago.  in  1932. 
the  U.S.  gross  national  product  was  about 
$58  biUion.  Today  it  is  at  the  $952  billion 
level  and  in  the  year  2000.  if  we  progress 
at  nothing  more  than  an  average  annual 
3  percent  growth,  the  gross  national 
product  will  be  2  trillion.  500  billion  dol- 
lars. My  point  is  this — it  Is  no  accident 
that  this  tremendous  national  growth 
coincides  with  a  major  commitment  and 
investment  by  the  United  States  in  sci- 
ence and  technology — of  which  aerospace 
has  been  a  major  component. 

One  level  of  technology  was  generated 
in  response  to  specific  space  program 
needs.  But  that  was  just  the  beginning. 
What  has  resulted  has  been  a  wide  as- 
sortment of  progress,  some  expected, 
some  unexpected,  and  out  of  It  all  have 
come  many  wonderful  things  now  be- 
ginning to  be  realized.  What  lies  in  the 
future,  we  can  only  surmise,  but  I  feel 
confident  the  harvest  will  be  rich  and 
bountiful.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that 
our  national  security,  economic  progress, 
and  world  leadership  are  values  we  must 
protect  by  continuing  to  support  our  in- 
vestment in  technology. 

For  all  these  reasons,  I  strongly  sup- 
port an  increase  of  $500,000  over  the 
President's  budget  request  of  $4  million 
to  finance  the  technology  utilization  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  this  committee 
will  vote  the  full  amount  of  $775,271,000 
for  advanced  research  and  technology, 
tracking  and  data  acquisition,  and  tech- 
nology utilization. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  yields  back  5  minutes. 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Califomhi  (Mr.  Bell),  who 
has  been  extremely  interested  In  the  work 
of  the  committee  on  space  matters. 

Mr.  BELL  of  California.  Mr.  Chairman, 
first  of  all,  the  chairman  of  the  full  com- 
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mittee.  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Miller),  has  done  an  outstanding 
Job  for  this  committee  in  his  leadership 
and  ability  to  anticipate  what  is  going 
to  happen. 

Also  I  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Teague),  for  his  fine  leader- 
ship and  anticipation  and  being  able  to 
ferret  out  some  of  the  dl£Bculties  that  oc- 
curred for  the  committee.  Also.  I  pay  my 
respects  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Fulton)  .  It  is  a  pleasure  to 
have  him  back.  He  has  done  an  outstand- 
ing job  in  leading  the  committee  on  the 
minority  side  and  he  has  a  thorough 
understanding  of  the  problems  of  space. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
16516  to  authorize  appropriations  for  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration. 

This  bill  was  subjected  to  the  closest 
scrutiny  by  your  committee  in  full  recog- 
nition of  the  urgent  demands  of  budge- 
tary priorities. 

NASA  is  the  only  agency  in  the  Fed- 
eral bureaucracy  whose  budget  continues 
to  decline  each  year. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  libout  priorities 
in  our  Nation,  and  I  fully  agree  with 
most  of  what  is  said. 

Domestic  social  ills  demand  our  atten- 
tion and  our  resources. 

And  they  are  getting  them. 

But  the  cry  for  a  trade-off  between 
space/defense  and  domestic  social  budg- 
ets has  become  so  cmnmonplace  these 
dajrs  as  to  be  in  danger  of  losing  its 
meaning. 

It  is  often  overlooked,  however,  that 
in  the  last  10  years,  while  defense  spend- 
ing has  gone  up  by  about  73  percent, 
domestic  social  program  spending  has 
Increased  222  percent,  while  the  space 
program  has  declined  by  about  40  per- 
cent in  the  past  few  years. 

Now  let  me  not  be  misunderstood. 

I  have  supported  both  in  my  commit- 
tees and  here  on  this  floor  these  moves 
to  reorder  our  national  priorities. 

But  as  in  any  other  endeavor,  let  us 
beware  of  shortsightedness. 

And  let  us  also  be  aware  that  we  are 
not  discussing  annual  increases  in 
NASA's  budget,  but  annual  decreases, 
and  how  large  those  decreases  should  be. 

I  might  point  out  that  this  is  a  highly 
unusual  procedure  in  this  body. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  level  of  spending 
authorized  in  the  bill  before  us  is  the 
minimum  level  at  which  we  can  main- 
tain the  chance  for  optimum  return  of 
the  taxpayer's  dollar.  Now  that  ■  have 
had  some  difiSculty  in  our  rec:  an- 

ned-space  flight  to  the  moon,  a  few 
Members  may  think  it  popular  to  try  to 
cut  our  effort.  That  would  indeed  be 
shortsighted. 

Why  is  it  that  at  the  very  height  of 
our  space  success  we  want  to  say  "forget 
it — forget  the  billions  we've  spent — for- 
get the  tremendous  technological  know- 
how  we've  developed." 

Unless  we  approve  this  legislation,  our 
Nation  will  have  no  manned  space  flight 
capability  after  1974. 

No  matter  how  we  would  view  our  Na- 
tion's requirements  in  space,  we  would 
have  cut  off  our  options;  we  would  have 
lost  the  leadtime  necessary  to  regain 
launch  ««)abUity. 


You  have  heard  before,  on  tliis  floor, 
the  enormous  and  unwarranted  costs 
which  would  be  incurred  from  a  stop- 
start,  stop-start  operation. 

It  is  no  less  true  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  own  district, 
which  is  the  home  of  so  much  of  the 
talent  that  landed  Americans  on  the 
m(X)n,  I  have  witnessed,  personally,  the 
devastating  decline  of  a  technological  ca- 
pability that  is  essential  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  our  Nation's  competitive  posi- 
tion in  the  world — not  only  of  today,  but 
of  the  future. 

We  are  literally  destroying  our  ability 
to  provide  our  Nation  with  the  scientific 
and  technological  prowess  essential  to 
our  survival. 

This  is  happening  not  just  in  south- 
em  California  but  in  many  areas  across 
the  coimtry. 

We  must  not  allow  American  leader- 
ship and  expertise  to  be  reduced  to  the 
vulnerable  level  it  is  otherwise  headed 
for. 

This  legislation  offers  us  the  opportu- 
nity for  a  moderate  continuation  of  our 
space  program,  a  balanced  level  which 
permits  not  only  salvaging  of  our  pool  of 
technological  talent  and  facilities,  but 
the  maximum  retiu-n  on  our  space 
investment. 

Without  it  we  may  all  of  a  sudden 
wake  up  and  find  ourselves  totally  un- 
prepared for  tomorrow's  challenges,  and 
then  it  would  be  too  late. 

I  cannot  urge  more  strongly  that  my 
colleagues  support  the  bill  as  reported 
by  their  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  California 
has  expired. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  the  gentleman  2  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BELL  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  The  gentle- 
man has  been  an  excellent  member  of 
the  Manned  Space  Flight  Subcommittee. 

I  kind  of  have  the  feeling,  when  the 
chairman  of  another  subcommittee  and 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  that 
subcommittee  came  In  to  offer  amend- 
ments to  cut  what  was  done  by  this  sub- 
committee unanimously,  there  must  be 
some  curiosity  as  to  what  our  subcom- 
mittee did.  Will  the  gentleman  from 
California  tell  the  Members  of  the  House 
something  about  how  we  operate,  about 
how  we  get  information  and  how  we 
learn  about  what  Is  going  on  in  the 
manned  space  program? 

Mr.  BELL  of  California.  I  shall  be 
happy  to  do  so. 

We  make  a  thorough  study  of  all  the 
aspects  of  expenditm-es  in  the  space  pro- 
gram and  the  space  expenditures  under 
the  NASA  authorization. 

We  travel  about  various  parts  of  the 
Nation  in  which  the  programs  are  being 
developed  by  the  different  aerospace 
plants.  A  thoroughgoing  study  Is  made 
of  the  operations  of  those  plants. 

I  could  go  on  for  hours  to  tell  the 
Members  about  the  amount  of  time  and 
effort  that  is  placed  in  the  work  of  pro- 


graming the  space  effort.  It  is  not  some- 
thing we  go  over  very  hurriedly.  It  is 
something  highly  technical.  It  requires 
a  great  deal  of  understanding  and  study. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee has  said,  this  is  the  type  of  opera- 
tion you  must  understand,  it  is  a  highly 
technical  subject  that  must  be  studied 
carefully.  It  Is  difficult  to  understand 
how  someone  can  quickly  say  they  are 
opposed  to  this  particular  proposal, 
without  being  a  member  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BELL  of  California.  I  yield  to  my 
colleague  from  California. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  for  his  work  on 
the  Science  and  Astronautics  Commit- 
tee. I  have  great  respect  for  his  ability 
and  Join  in  his  statement. 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BELL  of  California.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  for  his  statement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  significant  that 
earth  day  came  only  6  days  after  the 
most  hazardous  of  space  fiights  has  end- 
ed. I  am  happy  as  anyone  to  find  our 
three  brave  astronauts  safely  back  home 
on  earth  again.  They  met  the  challenges 
of  their  dangerous  fiight  with  distinc- 
tion and  bravery. 

They  are  now  back  down  on  earth  for 
a  while.  In  the  days  and  months  ahead, 
they  will  have  to  face  another  hazard, 
the  dangers  and  the  rigors  of  earth  travel. 
Riding  behind  a  bus  in  the  middle  of  a 
traffic  jam  is  the  American  version  of 
death  in  the  afternoon. 

Our  earth  stands  out  among  the  plan- 
ets in  our  solar  system.  Its  blue  cast  sig- 
nifies the  presence  of  water — and,  as  we 
know,  water  Is  the  mark  of  the  exist- 
ence of  life.  Indeed,  life  as  we  know  it 
emerged  from  the  sea  millions  of  years 
ago.  From  miles  away  in  space,  we  cannot 
see  the  water  turning  brown  from  pollu- 
tion. We  cannot  see  the  objects  floating  in 
that  water.  Water,  once  the  source  of  life, 
is  now  killing  the  life  actually  contained 
within  it. 

Earth  Day  signifies  that  cooperation  to 
combat  the  crisis  of  the  environment  is 
needed;  it  is  needed  between  levels  of 
government,  between  industry  and  gov- 
enmient,  and  among  all  citizens.  Dead- 
lines for  ending  pollution  are  too  far 
into  the  future.  I  call  upon  all  to  act  now 
so  that  in  the  years  ahead  there  will  be 
no  need  of  an  earth  day. 

While  people  are  talking  about  the 
problems  of  the  environment,  there  must 
be  some  determination  as  to  what  are 
adequate  standards  for  a  "clean"  envi- 
ronment. Goals  must  be  established  so 
that  we  have  a  direction  for  our  activity. 
If  our  methods  are  spelled  out,  we  can 
act  to  keep  pollution  indices  low. 

Thus,  environment,  ecology,  and  the 
quality  of  life  on  this  planet  have  be- 
come the  concerns  of  the  1970's.  If  they 
are  Ignored  any  longer,  some  scientists 
say  that  there  will  not  be  a  decade  of 
the  1980's  and  1990's. 

There  is  a  public  mandate  for  ^eedy 
action.  Polls  have  shown  that  more  than 
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85  percent  of  the  population  In  this  Na- 
tion is  concerned  with  environmental 
^-^*6IhiUon.  Three  out  of  four  are  willing 
to  make  additional  sacrifices  to  improve 
our  suiToimdings. 

The  entire  issue  is  a  new  departure 
for  the  United  SUtes.  It  is  a  mass  effort 
to  improve  the  quality  of  life.  It  is  time 
to  put  American  know-how  to  work  in 
this  effort.  If  pollution  recognizes  no  po- 
litical boundaries,  we  must  cross  admin- 
istrative boundaries  to  fight  pollution.  I 
would  like  to  elaborate  and  to  give  you 
further  proposals  on  this  matter.  I  pro- 
pose that  we  use  the  technical  know-how 
of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Agency  to  help  solve  the  problems  of  this 
planet. 

Several  months  ago.  spokesmen  for 
General  Motors  announced  that  fume- 
free  automobiles  would  be  available  for 
mass  public  consumption  by  1980. 1  tiiink 
that  10  years  is  simply  too  long  to  wait 
for  such  an  important  technological 
breakthrough. 

In  1953,  automobile  companies  began 
to  work  on  antipollution  devices.  Seven- 
teen years,  and  millions  of  dollars  later, 
our  cities  are  blanketed  by  automobile- 
caused  smog,  carbon  monoxide,  and  sul- 
fur dioxide.  The  once  crisp  outlines  of 
buildings  now  fade  into  the  grayness  of 
the  air. 

In  the  past,  the  automobile  Industry 
has  had  an  almost  total  monopoly  on 
the  research  and  development  facilities 
in  this  area.  When  the  American  public 
was  quoted  a  date  or  timetable  for  an 
automotive  antipollution  device,  having 
no  other  source  of  information,  they 
could  do  nothing  but  accept  the  work 
of  the  industry. 

I  believe  that  there  is  cause  for  some 
scepticism  in  their  pronouncements.  I 
feel  it  is  nome  to  inject  some  competition 
Into  the  development  of  an  automobile 
that  does  not  pollute  the  air.  The  Ameri- 
can public  deserves  faster  service. 

The  year  1953  marked  the  beginning 
of  the  automobile  industry's  efforts  to 
develop  an  antipollution  device.  It  also 
marked  the  beginning  of  the  U.S.  Space 
efforts.  In  the  Intervening  17  years,  the 
United  States,  in  what  can  Justifiably  be 
called  the  achievement  of  the  last  decade, 
landed  four  men  on  the  moon. 

The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Agency  has  met  all  the  challenges  pre- 
sented to  it.  The  technological  feats  re- 
gtu'ded  as  science  fiction  several  years 
ago  have  bec(»ne  the  accepted  reality  of 
today.  At  NASA  the  impossible  seems  to 
take  only  a  little  longer. 

As  a  member  of  the  Science  and  As- 
tronautics Committee,  I  have  observed 
NASA's  achievements  first  hand.  On 
Earth  Day,  I  have  called  upon  NASA,  the 
Agency  that  has  conquered  the  chal- 
lenges of  space,  to  help  us  conquer  some 
of  the  problems  here  on  earth.  Literally 
Interpreted,  space  begins  right  above  our 
hands,  and  lately  this  area  h&a  become 
more  and  more  unpleasant.  I  am  calling 
upon  NASA  to  take  up  the  challenge 
posed  by  our  polluted  environment. 

The  American  public  is  rightfully  de- 
manding some  solution  to  these  prob- 
lems and  NASA  spokesmen  have  said 
they  seek  the  application  of  space  tech- 
nology for  the  direct  benefits  of  all  man- 
kind. 


What  could  be  more  beneficial  than 
using  a  portion  of  NASA's  35.000  em- 
ployees, including  some  of  the  Nation's 
top  scientists,  engineers,  propulsion,  and 
electronics  experts  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems of  our  earth's  atmosphere? 

With  the  proposed  cutback  in  NASA 
appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1971,  some 
of  the  NASA  people  may  remain  Idle. 
There  are  too  many  problems  as  yet  un- 
solved for  idle  scientists.  Federal  funds 
should  be  given  to  NASA  for  the  express 
purpose  of  developing  an  antipollution 
device  for  automobiles. 

One  of  NASA's  objectives  for  the 
1970'3  is  "the  expansion  of  human 
knowledge  of  the  phenomena  In  our  at- 
mosphere and  space."  Sulfur  dioxide, 
hydrocarbons,  and  carbon  monoxide — 
thanks  to  the  internal  combustion  en- 
gine— have  become  phenomena  of  our 
air  space.  Let  NASA  set  the  pace  for  the 
development  of  a  clean  engine,  starting 
from  Earth  Day,  April  22.  1970.  It  would 
be  another  "giant  leap"  for  the  health, 
and  the  well-being  of  mankind. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BELL  of  California.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
distinguished  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Bell),  has  served 
with  me  on  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  where  he  is  acknowledged  to 
be  one  of  the  most  thoughtful,  construc- 
tive, and  useful  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  value  his  counsel  highly. 

I  am  impressed  when  he  cites  the  prob- 
lem of  trying  to  develop  important  na- 
tional programs  on  a  "fits  and  starts" 
basis. 

It  is  certainly  quite  true  tliat.  to  reach 
the  moon.  America  had  to  do  the  whole 
Job.  We  developed  a  highly  sophisticated, 
comprehensive  master  plan  to  do  the 
Job — the  whole  Job — by  a  predetermined 
timetable.  No  "on  again,  off  again  "  ap- 
proach could  work  for  space  exploration. 

Mr.  Chairman,  neither  will  such  a  re- 
luctant, dispirited  attack  by  half-meas- 
ures help  us  conquer  earth  problems 
either.  We  have  lost  ground  steadily  in 
our  war  against  the  despoliation  of  our 
environment.  We  are  fighting  a  standoff 
in  our  war  against  poverty.  We  have  long 
since  been  outmaneuvered  and  outgen- 
eraled by  our  own  profiigate,  haphazard, 
heedless  "growth  for  the  sake  of 
growth" —  in  our  feeble  effort  to  create 
livable  cities. 

I  am  exhilarated  by  the  marvelous  new 
scientific  insights  which  our  space  pro- 
gram has  gained  for  us.  I  deeply  believe 
in  mankind's  eternal  quest  for  knowledge 
for  the  sake  of  knowledge.  But  the  cost, 
and  utility,  of  tliis  new  body  of  knowl- 
edge must  be  balanced  against  the  com- 
parable costs  and  the  comparative  ben- 
efits of  earth  problems  which  need  to  be 
squarely  faced,  and  earth  programs 
which  must  be  vigorously  prosecuted. 

I  believe  that,  considering  the  urgent 
programs  at  hcrnie  which  have  been 
stretched  out,  thinned  out.  trimmed 
down,  cut  out,  and  starved  on  the  vine, 
we  must  seriously  consider  eliminating 
or  drastically  reducing  the  expensive 
maimed-space  program.  Likewise,  we 
must  consider  some  stretching  out  and 


temporarily  cutting  down  of  the  entire 
multibillion  dollar  space  program. 

I  hope  the  day  will  come  soon  when 
we  will  have  diverted  enough  resources 
from  a  wasteful  and  futile  war  in  Viet- 
nam to  finance  not  only  a  sotmd  and 
comprehensive  body  of  education,  hous- 
ing, health,  welfare,  Joo  training  and  em- 
ployment, and  conservation  and  environ- 
ment programs  here  at  home,  but  also  a 
long-term  space  exploration  effort  wiiich 
will  further  probe  vhe  mysteries  of  the 
Universe. 

But,  until  we  serve  earth  better,  so  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  the  stars  will  have 
to  wait. 

I  must  vote  against  this  authorization. 

I  thank  my  colleague  for  yielding. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
msin,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Pdqua). 

Mr.  PUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ap- 
preciate  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
yielding  me  this  time.  I  wholeheartedly 
support  the  bill  before  us  today. 

First  of  all,  I  want  to  commend  the 
chairman  of  the  conunittee,  the  gentle- 
man from  California,  for  his  Interest  and 
in  supporting  this  great  space  program. 
I  also  wish  to  express  my  thanks  to  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas,  for  the  time  and  ef- 
fort that  he  has  put  forth  in  behalf  of 
manned  space  fiight. 

We  have  gone  into  this  bill  very  thor- 
oughly and  visited  many  of  the  centers 
around  the  coimtry.  I  think  we  come  to 
this  House  with  some  knowledge  of  what 
we  think  we  need  to  do  in  o\u  space 
program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  World  War  n  chal- 
lenged this  Nation  as  it  had  not  been 
challenged  before.  A  long-time  depres- 
sion was  supplanted  by  a  thriving  econ- 
omy as  the  factories,  and  the  people  went 
back  to  work.  For  the  war  activated  our 
production,  and  the  weclth  of  a  nation  is 
its  productive  capacity. 

The  demand  for  aircraft  made  the 
aviation  industry  the  major  manufactur- 
ing employer  of  the  Nation.  And  we  pro- 
duced over  70  percent  of  all  aviation 
equipment  throughout  the  world.  But 
time  passed,  and  volume  production  was 
no  longer  the  criterion  for  success.  The 
British  produced  the  first  pure  Jet  air- 
craft— the  Comet,  and  if  it  had  been 
successful  thfc  United  States  would  have 
lost  the  market.  It  is  not  valid  to  attrib- 
ute success  to  the  failure  of  others, 
but,  because  of  the  failure  of  the  Comet, 
the  United  States  gained  the  time  neces- 
sary to  produce  the  707  which  now  dom- 
inates the  world  Jet  market. 

While  the  production  equipment  of 
West  Germany — financed  by  the  Mar- 
shall plan — became  the  most  modem  and 
efficient  in  the  world,  the  producing 
plant  of  the  United  States  fell  into  ob- 
solesence.  By  the  beginning  of  the  Ken- 
nedy administration,  the  industrial  plant 
of  the  United  States  lagged  behind  the 
other  leading  industrial  nations  of  the 
world.  Volume  had  been  achieved  during 
the  war — ^but  innovation  in  equipment 
and  in  concept  had  fallen  behind. 

One  of  the  early  moves  to  improve  the 
physical  plant  was  the  legislation  which 
permitted  a  7-percent  tax  write-off  In 
the  year  of  purchase  of  new  capital 
equipment  But  this  was  only  part  of 
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the  problem.  It  was  also  necessary  to 
upgrade  the  technology  of  mass  pro- 
duction induced  by  the  volume  require- 
ments of  the  war.  What  was  needed  was 
a  major  challenge  to  bring  U.S.  indus- 
trial technology  up  to  its  historical 
standards  of  world  leadership. 

The  International  Geophysical  Year 
presented  such  an  opportunity  and  the 
United  States  Joined  the  leading  tech- 
nological nations  of  the  world  in  the 
quest  for  new  knowledge  which  was  ex- 
emplified by  the  thrust  into  space.  The 
efforts  of  this  country  were  not  rewarded 
by  immediate  success.  The  first  satellite 
to  be  launched  into  orbit  was  Sputnik  I 
which  stunned  a  nation  accusUMHed  to 
first  place  in  the  technological  world. 
However,  many  aware  people  were  not 
surprised.  The  price  of  leadership  has 
always  been  daring,  risk,  innovation,  and 
the  United  States  had  not  been  engag- 
ing in  any  of  these  pursuits. 

Belatedly  we  realized,  as  a  nation,  that 
in  order  to  keep  our  industrial  house  in 
order,  we  must  innovate,  we  must  en- 
gage in  fundamental  research,  we  must 
tread  new  ground  and  lead  rather  than 
follow.  When  the  U.S.S.R.  put  the  first 
man  into  earth  orbit  we  all  knew  that  we 
would  have  to  compensate  for  the  years 
of  neglect  with  a  crash  program  for  prog- 
ress. The  lunar  mission  was  assigned  in 
1961.  It  was  performed  in  1969,  within 
the  time  and  cost  constraints  prescribed 
by  the  President. 

And  the  lunar  landing  accomplished 
all  of  its  aims.  It  gave  this  Nation  the 
new  capability  to  operate  in  space;  it  up- 
graded the  physical  plant  of  the  United 
States,  not  only  in  the  aerospace  but  also 
in  other  sections  of  basic  industry;  it 
challenged  the  imiversity,  industry,  gov- 
ernment team  to  work  together  in  un- 
precedented combinations  of  talent;  and 
it  finally  returned  this  coimtry  to  first 
place  among  the  nations  of  the  world,  in 
the  essential  concommitant  of  industrial 
and  social  progress — technology. 

At  the  peak  of  production  for  the 
Apollo  program,  in  1966,  over  400,000 
people  in  government,  industry  and  over 
200  imiversities  throughout  the  country 
were  engaged.  Twenty  major  manufac- 
turing companies  subcontracted  to  al- 
most 20,000  smaller  or  alUed  manufac- 
turers. Every  aspect  of  our  economy  was 
involved  in  this  national  effort.  Prom 
food  to  fabrics;  from  parachutes  to 
plastics — U.S.  industry  grew  and  ma- 
tured in  response  to  the  lunar  landing 
program.  Since  there  is  still  no  way  to 
spend  money  in  space,  the  $21  billion 
used  for  Appollo  was  all  spent  here  on 
earth.  Most  of  the  money  went  to  pay 
the  salaries  of  the  men  and  women  who 
made  up  the  government,  industry,  uni- 
versity team  which  accomplished  this 
miracle  of  engineering.  Less  than  S  per- 
cent of  the  total  amount  was  actually  ex- 
pended on  materials  which  went  into 
space. 

As  a  result,  the  United  States  can  now 
boast  the  most  modern  and  most  sophis- 
ticated plant,  on  a  physical  and  techno- 
logical basis,  of  any  nation  in  the  world. 
Our  aerospace  industry,  still  the  largest 
manufacturing  employer  in  the  Nation, 
has  the  most  modem  equipment  from 
clean  rooms  to  wind  tunnels;  from  laser 
cutting  techniques  to  80  billion  a  day 


computer  calculation  capacity.  In  the 
international  arena  of  space,  this  coun- 
try can  claim  a  well-rounded  capability 
to  opeiate  in  every  space  regime — auto- 
mated, manned,  near-earth,  synchro- 
nous orbit,  polar  orbit  and  planetary. 

The  challenges  of  our  space  program 
have  prepared  our  industrial  base  to 
stand  in  the  forefront  of  the  world  of 
nations.  And  since  industrial  capability 
is  synchronized  with  economic  \iability, 
we  can  expect  that  om-  industry  will  be 
able  to  maintain  its  supremacy  in  the 
light  of  expanding  population  and  social 
pressures.  Only  with  sm  expanding  in- 
dustrial capacity  can  we  expect  to  main- 
tain our  scale  of  living,  and  maintain 
our  population  in  rewarding  activity. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  4  minutes  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Pelly). 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  first 
question  one  asks  oneself  in  considering 
H.R.  16516,  is  how  does  the  accident  and 
near- tragedy  of  the  Apollo  13  flight 
change  the  space  program. 

As  for  me,  my  answer,  as  far  as  the 
maimed  lunar-landing  program  is  con- 
cerned, is  that  no  accident  at  this  late 
date  should  deter  the  United  States  from 
continuing  to  expand  man's  knowledge 
of  the  moon  ^d  solar  system.  As  the  re- 
port of  the  committee  indicates,  the 
moon  is  the  only  planetary  body,  other 
than  the  earth,  which  man  can  investi- 
gate in  detail.  I  think  we  should  con- 
tinue to  study  the  moon  by  fiu-ther  land- 
ings and  exploration.  But,  certainly,  the 
Apollo  13  accident  means  a  delay  and  as 
such  I  see  no  need  to  authorize  the  in- 
crease of  $145  million  recommended  by 
the  committee  for  the  lunar  exploration 
in  fiscal  year  1971.  I  think  NASA's  re- 
quested $956,500,000  for  its  continuation 
is  more  appropriate. 

Likewise,  the  reconunended  increase  of 
$155  million  for  space  flight  operation 
seems  unnecessary,  and,  anyway,  I  do 
not  think  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee would  approve  the  money  or,  even  if 
they  did,  the  administration  would 
spend  the  money. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  don't  think  that 
NASA  has  asked  for  enough  money  for 
aeronautical  research.  If  we  had  done 
the  necessary  research  10  or  15  years 
ago,  the  Nation  would  have  avoided 
much  of  the  difficulties  of  airport  con- 
gestion and  other  problems  that  exist 
today. 

I  repeat.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  greatly 
disturbed  by  our  past  submersion  of  ac- 
tivities in  advanced  research  and 
technology.  I  have  been  an  active  mem- 
ber of  the  ART  Subcommittee  for  8  years 
and  have  supported  the  need  to  strength- 
en the  entire  area  of  aeronautics  so  that 
the  Nation  would  not  be  faced  with  the 
air  traffic  problems  that  are  proving  so 
immanageable  today.  Are  we  waiting  for 
a  tragic  air  fatality  to  draw  our  atten- 
tion to  the  priority  of  aeronautical  re- 
search and  development?  I  certainly 
hope  not.  If  we  are  to  continue  to  rely  on 
our  airways  in  the  future  as  we  have 
in  the  past  and  continue  to  accept  the 
Government's  involvement  in  this  field, 
then  the  time  has  come  to  implement  this 
priority. 

The  United  States  has  always  ranked 


at  the  top  in  nearly  every  phase  of  aero- 
nautics thanks  greatly  to  the  effort  of 
private  industry  to  concentrate  so  much 
effort  on  advanced  research,  but  I  de- 
plore the  suppressing  of  Government 
support  that  squeezes  and  cripples  this 
advanced  research  in  the  name  of  either 
economy  or  the  stress  demands  of  more 
immediate  practical  application. 

In  the  report  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Advanced  Research  and  Technology 
entitled  "Issues  and  Directions  for  Aero- 
nautical Research  and  Development" 
seven  conclusions  and  recommendations 
were  reached. 

First.  Our  Nation  should  establish  a 
national  aeronautics  and  aviation  pol- 
icy— with  particular  emphasis  on  aero- 
nautical research  and  development. 

Second.  The  pattern  of  Goverrunent 
agency-industiT  roles  and  relationships 
requires  clarification. 

Third.  The  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation should  be  a  statutory  member  of 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Council. 

Fourth.  With  overall  Uj5.  research  and 
development  effort  in  aeronautics  and 
aviation  declining,  there  is  reason  for 
concern  about  maintaining  our  long- 
term  world  leadership. 

Fifth.  There  is  a  broad  range  of  unmet 
needs  in  aviation  and  aeronautical  re- 
search and  development.  Not  only  must 
we  rebuild  our  technological  base  but  we 
must  use  our  existing  technology  more 
fruitfully.         ^ 

Sixth.  Positive  action  must  be  taken  by 
Government  and  industry  to  encourage 
younger  scientific  and  technical  person- 
nel to  enter  and  remain  in  the  aero- 
nautics field. 

Seventh.  In  the  past  airpoiis  have  not 
been  considered  as  a  part  of  aeronautical 
R.  &  D.;  however,  they  are  becoming 
more  and  more  related  to  both  R.  &  D. 
and  operational  areas. 

It  is  easy  to  imderstand  how  far  we 
have  advanced  in  aeronautics  over  the 
past  12  yeare  when  we  are  reminded  that 
commercial  Jet  flights  had  Just  begun  in 
1958.  Yet,  in  this  same  period  of  12  yeai-s 
there  has  been  a  real  increase  of  only  $75 
million  for  aeronautical  research  and  de- 
velopment within  NASA.  This  just  does 
not  make  good  sense. 

Whether  we  are  talking  about  civil  air 
transport,  noise  abatement,  air  pollution, 
safety,  congestion,  or  improvements  in 
aircraft  themselves,  we  definitely  need 
more  research  effort,  intelligently  or- 
ganized and  directed. 

If  we  accept  Government  control  of 
civil  aeronautics,  then  we  had  better 
think  seriously  about  Government's  re- 
sponsibility to  support  the  necessary  re- 
search and  development  in  aeronautics 
and  supply  the  funds  required. 

It  is  incongruous  for  the  Government 
to  create  and  support  increasing  de- 
mands for  air  service  without  doing  the 
same  for  the  necessary  research  and  de- 
velopment needed  to  fulfill  these  de- 
mands. 

Government  must  be  consistent  and 
comprehensive  in  its  activities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  said  at  the  outset, 
I  do  not  think  the  Apollo  13  accident 
should  be  used  as  an  excuse  to  halt  or 
delay  America's  exploration  of  space. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
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Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  yield? 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
Irom  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Bto. 
Chairman,  I  wotild  like  to  compliment 
and  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  for  his  statement  and  for 
the  leadership  that  he  has  helped  to 
provide  in  this  vital  area  of  aeronautics. 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  thank  the  genUeman. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  (Mr.  Frey)  who 
very  actively  represents  the  Fifth  Con- 
gressional District  of  Florida  in  which 
Cape  Canaveral  is  located. 

Mr.  FREY.  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Chairman,  first  let  me  say  this,  it 
is  an  honor  to  serve  on  this  committee 
with  Chairman  Miller  and  the  chair- 
man of  my  subcommittee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Teactte).  as  well 
as  the  ranking  Republican  member  on 
the  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Fulton). 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  have  been  several 
questions  raised  today.  In  my  opinion 
one  of  the  questions  we  are  asking  our- 
selves today  is,  do  we  want  to  stay  in  the 
manned  space  flight  business?  It  has 
been  stated  by  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  Karth)  that  the  amount  au- 
thorized by  the  committee  for  this  pur- 
pose is  too  great  and  that  we  should 
support  the  amendment  which  he  will 
ofTer  under  the  5- minute  rule  because 
the  gentleman  feels  that  we  should  slow 
down  a  little  bit  in  this  program. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  of  today, 
right  now,  with  this  budget  we  will  be 
out  of  the  manned  space  flight  business 
In  approximately  3  years,  from  1975 
through  1977. 

In  the  budget  request  of  NASA  for  the 
so-called  space  shuttle  and  space  station 
program,  they  requested  $268  million. 
Our  committee,  through  its  action,  low- 
ered this  amount  to  $190  million.  This 
lower  amount  itself  has  cost  us  valuable 
time.  Further,  if  I  understand  Mr. 
Karth's  amendment  correctly  it  will  go 
toward  knocking  out  the  entire  $190 
million  and  it  will  go  to  knock  out 
manned  space  flight  for  not  Just  3  years 
but  probably  4  or  5  years. 

Now,  durbig  this  period  of  time,  what 
are  we  going  to  do  with  the  facilities 
that  we  have,  approximately  $4.5  billion 
worth?  What  are  we  going  to  do  about 
people  and  teams  that  we  have  put  to- 
gether? How  are  we  going  to  keep  this 
team  together?  I  might  add  parentheti- 
cally that  the  team  has  been  lowered 
from  420,000  people  3  years  ago  to  ap- 
proximately 190.000  today,  and  It  will 
reach  approximately  144,000  at  the  end  of 
fiscal  1971.  There  is  certainly  very  little 
fat.  if  any.  In  our  space  program. 

You  are  going  to  hear  a  lot  about  the 
space  shuttle  today.  Everybody  says  that 
in  the  space  program  we  should  use  our 
money  better.  I  think  we  all  agree  with 
that,  and  that  Is  the  reason  for  the  space 
shuttle.  The  space  shuttle  is  the  way  to 
use  a  vehicle  over  and  over  again.  It  will 
have  a  booster  and  orblter.  and  it  will 


move  men  and  satellites  Into  orbit,  and 
both  the  orbiter  and  booster  will  return. 
The  requirement  is  that  you  can  use  It 
at  least  100  times.  It  will  carry  about  a 
50.000-pound  payload. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FREY.  I  yield  to  our  distinguished 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Miller)  . 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  want  to  congratulate  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  on  his  last  statement. 
I  would  like  to  point  out  to  the  House 
that  we  have  to  start  building  this  space 
shuttle,  and  we  have  to  do  it  because  we 
have  some  very  expensive  satelhtes  that 
are  now  in  space,  such  as  the  space  com- 
munications satellites  and  the  other 
satellites  that  we  have  all  heard  about. 

Yet  when  one  of  those  goes  dead  now 
it  is  dead.  It  Is  lost  forever.  Eventually 
we  have  to  have  a  vehicle  that  can  go  to 
these  satellites  and  refurbish  them,  per- 
haps change  the  powerplants,  or  to  do 
repair  work.  They  have  to  be  given  the 
same  kind  of  treatment  as  any  other  tjrpe 
machine  needs.  So  that  is  the  theme 
that  we  are  working  for,  and  are  looking 
for  in  this  field  now. 

I  am  very  much  of  the  impression  and 
opinion  that  within  the  next  10  years 
we  are  going  to  see  vehicles  of  this  kind 
that  can  take  off  perhaps  with  regular 
conventional  power,  go  through  the 
earth's  atmosphere,  and  turn  on  a  dif- 
ferent type  of  power,  perhaps  nuclear 
energy — that  is  one  of  the  things  we  hope 
for — and  that  can  then  pick  them  up  and 
bring  them  back  to  the  earth's  atmos- 
phere. Instead  of  having  to  splash  down, 
be  able  to  land  on  conventional  runways 
Just  as  we  now  land  our  planes. 

This  is  the  development  that  we  wish 
for,  and  hope  for,  and  I  am  satisfied  one 
that  will  come  about. 

Again  I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  for  introducing  this  aspect 
of  the  space  program. 

Mr.  FREY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  our 
distinguished  chairman  for  the  leader- 
ship that  he  has  exercised  in  the  growth 
of  our  space  program,  and  for  his  con- 
tinuing leadership  under  which  our  space 
program  will  continue  to  develop. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FREY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding,  and  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  congratulate  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  for  his  foresight. 

Prior  to  the  gentleman  coming  to  Con- 
gress I  served  on  the  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Astronautics  for  2  years.  I  was 
a  hardliner  on  costs,  mainly  because  I 
wanted  to  see  something  practical  devel- 
oped whereby  we  could  recover  vital 
hardware  that  time  and  time  again  we 
have  lost.  The  explanation  the  gentle- 
man has  given  today  I  am  sure  will  not 
be  lost  on  this  august  body. 

Those  Members  who  have  fought  hard 
against  the  costs  of  the  program  and  who 
have  screamed  about  the  loss  of  vital 
hardware  I  believe  would  now  have  to 
support  the  shuttle  that  the  gentleman 
Is  talking  about. 

To  me  it  Is  very  important  to  be  able 


to  go  up  Into  space  and  photograph 
something  In  space  and  then  come  back 
and  have  that  object  retrieved  and  be 
able  to  use  it  tdl  over  again. 

The  statement  the  gentleman  has 
given  us  is  one  of  the  best  explanations  i 
have  heard  in  quite  some  time.  His  con- 
tribution to  a  sensible  project  is  com- 
mendable. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  3  additional  minutes 
to  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  FREnr.  Today  the  cost  of  putting  a 
pound  in  space  runs  between  $500  and 
$1,500. 

The  space  shuttle  will  hopefully  allow 
us  to  put  the  same  poimd  into  space  at 
$50  a  poimd  or  less. 

Many  people  believe  that  this  Is  really 
the  DC-3  of  the  future — well,  no  one 
really  knows.  But  it  Is  certainly  possible. 

If  we  cut  out  $190  million  in  the 
manned  space  portion  of  the  budget  for 
the  shuttle,  we  are  really  cutting  out 
money  that  goes  to  research  and  design. 
This  is  not  hardware  money.  This  is 
money  necessary  to  look  into  the  question 
to  see  if  we  can  build  a  shuttle  and  see  if 
we  can  do  it  economically;  to  see  if  we 
can  develop  the  engines,  wings,  and  ma- 
terials necessary. 

I  certainly  believe  In  economy.  I  cer- 
tainly believe  we  need  the  space  program. 
I  think  that  with  the  space  shuttle,  these 
two  items  are  wedded. 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FREY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  A  few  moments 
ago  the  gentleman  spoke  about  a  reduc- 
tion In  personnel.  I  think  it  should  be 
pointed  out  at  this  time  that  that  reduc- 
tion the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  voted 
would  be  In  effect  even  If  the  full  amount 
that  the  committee  requested  is  granted 
and  it  could  be  even  more  if  a  further 
reduction  is  made  In  the  program. 

Mr.  FREY.  I  thank  the  gentleman  and 
I  stand  on  that  statement. 

For  instance,  In  our  Cape  Kennedy,  if 
we  have  a  gap  of  5  years  In  the  space 
program,  it  has  been  reduced  to  over 
10,000  people  now,  and  I  foresee  It  just 
down  to  a  skeleton  crew.  If  we  do  not 
continue  the  manned  space  program.  We 
have  $4.5  billion  in  facilities,  as  pointed 
out  before,  and  not  to  expend  this  $190 
million  we  are  going  to  lose  more  of  that 
In  plain  operating  costs  in  mothballing 
and  in  the  teamwoik  we  have  built.  This 
cost  would  be  much  greater  than  the 
$190  million  for  the  space  shuttle. 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
desire  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Wydler). 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  when 
the  first  trouble  appeared  on  the  Apollo 
13  flight,  what  the  public  expected  to  be 
a  routine  mission  to  the  moon  became 
instead  an  exciting  and  dangerous  ad- 
venture. 

The  three  American  astronauts  found 
themselves  aboard  a  spacecraft  whose  air 
was  limited  and  polluted,  and  whose  wa- 
ter and  other  life  support  systems  were 
In  danger  of  contamination  and  eztinc- 
Uon. 
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In  many  ways,  the  condition  of  the 
astronauts  In  their  spacecraft  was  simi- 
lar to  the  condition  that  mankind  finds 
himself  facing  on  earth.  Their  environ- 
ment was  endangered.  The  astronauts 
did  not  respond  to  this  serious  problem 
with  despair,  although  they  had  every 
reason  to  react  in  that  way.  They  did  not 
radio  Houston  to  the  effect  that  they 
wished  to  be  returned  to  the  earth  now 
and  demand  that  all  their  problems  be 
immediately  solved.  They  did  not  allow 
themselves  to  become  objects  of  self-pity 
but  instead  went  to  work  with  ingenuity 
and  determination  to  improve  their  con- 
ditions and  save  their  environment. 

This  past  week  we  have  celebrated  as 
Environmental  Week,  including  Earth 
Day.  Individual  effort  and  sacrifice  will 
be  necessary  to  clean  up  our  air  and  wa- 
ter, but  new  technology  is  necessary  to 
see  that  we  can  maintain  the  benefits  of 
industry  without  the  horrors  of  pollution. 
No  program  offers  greater  hope  to  pro- 
duce the  necessary  technology  for  this 
effort  than  the  space  program.  It  can  be, 
and  is,  our  scientific  leading  edge  in  the 
fight  against  environmental  polution.  Its 
spin-off,  in  the  areas  of  medicine,  com- 
munications and  weather  reporting  is 
already  paying  dividends  for  a  better  life 
here  on  earth.  Americans  can  be  proud 
of  our  astronauts  and  their  bravery  and 
the  competence  and  resourcefulness  of 
our  space  team. 

They  succeeded  and,  in  so  doing,  gave 
to  America  a  lesson  it  could  well  take 
advantage  of  in  this  decade  of  ecology. 

Prom  Long  Island's  point  of  view,  the 
most  significant  fact  was  the  magnificent 
performance  of  the  LEM  module,  which 
took  over  the  job  it  was  not  designed  to 
do  and  became  the  "lifeboat"  that  re- 
turned our  three  astronauts  from  the  far 
reaches  of  space  to  an  almost  perfect 
splashdown  in  the  Pacific.  This  perform- 
ance by  the  LEM  and  Long  Island  tech- 
nology once  again  establishes  beyond 
question  our  area's  competence  in  space 
work  and  nationwide  leadership  in  future 
space  programs  and  business. 

I  intend  to  see,  as  a  member  of  the  Sci- 
ence and  Astronautics  Committee  in  the 
House,  that  the  Congress  is  made  well 
aware  of  Grumman's  and  Long  Island's 
past  contribution  to  the  space  program 
and  the  necessity  that  such  performance 
be  rewarded  by  our  area's  inclusion  in  a 
major  role  of  the  space  effort  of  the 
1970's. 

The  value  of  moon  rocks  is  now  clearer 
than  ever  and  we  on  Long  Island  will  be 
able  to  see  one  of  these  rocks  displayed  in 
Town  Hall  in  Hempstead  during  the 
week  of  June  9  to  18.  I  was  glad  to  ar- 
range this,  with  the  cooperation  of 
NASA  and  the  presiding  supervisor  of 
the  town  of  Hempstead.  Ralph  G.  Caso. 
Long  Island  will  have  a  chance  to  see 
some  of  the  rock  that  was  gathered  on 
the  face  of  the  moon  by  astronauts  who 
landed  there  on  Long  Island-built  space- 
crafts. We  on  Long  Island  are  especially 
proud  of  our  performance  in  what  was 
one  of  the  finest  hours  of  the  American 
spirit. 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  jield  such  time  as  he  may 
use  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Price). 
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Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  16516. 

As  a  member  of  the  Sciwice  and  Astro- 
nautics Committee,  I  feel  I  have  gained 
a  certain  insight  in  this  bill  that  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues. 

H.R.  16516  authorizes  appropriations 
of  $3.63  billion  to  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  for 
fiscal  year  1971.  As  such,  the  committee's 
recommendation  represents  a  total  In- 
crease of  $279.9  million  over  the  NASA 
budget  request  for  the  same  period. 

This  increase,  however,  is  a  selective 
one.  The  committee  added  $145  million 
for  manned  space  flight  in  an  effort  to 
improve  the  scientific  return  from  lunar 
exploration.  An  addition  of  $75  million 
was  made  to  reduce  the  leadtime  nec- 
essary to  take  up  the  program  slack 
when  production  of  the  Saturn  5  vehicle 
is  resumed.  The  committee  provided  an 
extra  $80,000  to  increase  the  return  to 
be  gained  from  establishing  and  operat- 
ing an  orbital  laboratory,  and  to  devel- 
op a  low-cost  space  shuttle  and  space 
station  for  operation  In  this  coming 
decade. 

In  perspective,  the  committee  action 
has  given  the  manned  space  program 
a  needed  selective  infusion  of  operating 
capital.  These  dollars  will  help  the  pro- 
gram yield  even  more  valuable  benefits  to 
mankind,  as  well  as  help  reduce  the  risks 
inherent  in  manned  space  travel. 

History  has  handed  this  generation  of 
man  the  unique  opportimity  for  our 
si>ecies  to  escape  the  earth's  surface  and 
to  begin  exploring  the  solar  system.  What 
we  will  find  we  do  not  know.  We  do  know, 
however,  that  this  Nation  stands  poised 
on  the  threshold  of  a  great  opportunity, 
one  which  will  not  go  xmavailed  of  if  we 
turn  our  backs  on  it.  Russia  is  still  trying 
to  surpass  our  space  efforts,  and  if  it 
does,  exp>erience  indicates  the  Commu- 
nists would  not  hesitate  to  use  this 
achievement  as  a  lever  in  their  quest  for 
world  domination. 

In  addition,  as  was  made  fully  appar- 
ent during  an  extended  discussion  on  the 
House  floor  this  past  Tuesday,  the 
maimed  space  program  has  yielded  a 
giant  harvest  for  mankind.  At  the  pres- 
ent time,  more  than  2,500  technological 
products  have  originated  directly  from 
our  space  program,  and  thousands  more 
have  profited  from  space  research  activi- 
ties. To  name  but  a  few: 

Miniaturization  advanced  for  the 
space  program  has  been  the  source  of 
tiny  appliances,  improved  color  tele- 
vision, and  surgical  instruments. 

In  major  hospitals  throughout  the 
Nation,  tiny  television  transmitters 
which  can  be  swallowed  in  a  capsule  are 
being  used  for  visual  examination  of  the 
inner  workings  of  the  human  stomach. 

Refrigerators  which  move  at  a  touch, 
aid  the  housewife. 

Sportsmen  have  been  provided  with  a 
"space  blanket"  which  fits  in  a  shirt 
pocket  to  provide  him  with  warmth  and 
comfort. 

Space  research  has  discovered  a  way 
to  use  energy  generated  within  the  body 
to  provide  power  for  hearing  aids  and 
for  the  direction  and  control  of  artificial 
limbs. 

Operational   meteorological   satellites 


now  assist  in  the  analysis  and  forecast 
of  the  world's  weather. 

Forecasting  weather  up  to  2  weeks  in 
advsmce  Is  considered  a  realistic  goal 
using  advanced  meteorological  senors  al- 
ready under  development. 

Surveys  of  the  surface  of  the  earth 
from  orbiting  spacecraft  will  soon  lead 
to  more  effective  exploration,  manage- 
ment, and  conservation  of  our  natural 
resources. 

Military  defense  satellite  systems  keep 
a  constant  watch  on  our  enemies  looking 
for  military  movements  and  arms  build-  ■ 
ups. 

Finally,  the  most  important  thing  to 
remember  about  the  applied  benefits 
from  the  space  program  is  that  coni- 
pared  to  this  coming  decade,  the  present 
yield  from  space  research  and  activities 
Is  but  a  trickle.  The  future  holds  a  store- 
house of  value  from  space  research.  We 
need  but  vigorously  pursue  our  efforts 
and  the  rewards  will  be  ours. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  has  rec- 
ommended authorizing  approximately 
$3.63  billion  for  NASA  operations  In  fiscal 
year  1971.  This  amoimt  should  be  con- 
sidered in  light  of  other  Federsd  and  pri- 
vate expenditures.  This  is  less  money 
than  the  welfare  program  that  passed 
the  House  last  week  cost.  It  represents 
but  5  percent  of  our  defense  budget  On 
the  consumption  side  of  the  ledger,  the 
$3.63  billion  is  less  than  the  Nation 
spends  for  pet  food  each  year.  And,  it  is 
only  10  percent  of  what  is  spent  annually 
on  women's  dresses.  In  terms  of  per 
capita  cost,  the  space  program  costs  less 
than  40  cents  per  person  per  week. 

As  regards  the  question  of  whether 
space  spending  should  be  deferred  until 
our  domestic  problems  are  solved,  let  me 
say  this.  If  the  -nitiatives  taken  by  West- 
em  man  throughout  history  were  forced 
to  meet  this  test,  we  still  would  be  paint- 
ing our  bodies  blue  to  ward  off  evU  spirits 
and  diseases,  and  living  In  mud  huts  and 
hillside  caves. 

Historically,  progress  has  not  been  the 
hand  servant  of  social  illSs^The  reason  for 
this  is  clear.  Progress  creates  new  wealth, 
which  in  turn  provides  society  with  an 
Increased  ability  to  distribute  its  wealth 
and  beneficence.  In  present  times,  man's 
efforts  to  conquer  space  represent  the 
epitome  of  technological  progress.  It  is 
a  significant  means  by  which  social  prog- 
ress and  social  Justice  can  be  brought  in 
greater  measure  not  only  to  Americans, 
but  to  people  throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  are  but  some  of 
the  possibilities  that  await  for  us  as  part 
of  our  space  program,  a  program  which 
can  only  function  in  accordance  with  the 
money  the  Con£rress  provides  it.  The 
Science  and  Astronautics  Committee  has 
worked  long  and  hard  in  arriving  at  this 
austerity  budget  for  NASA;  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  the  committee's 
recommendations. 

(Mr.  WEICKER  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Fdlton  of  Pennsylvania)  was  granted 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  WEIC^KER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  op- 
ponents of  the  space  program  repeatedly 
beat  the  dnmis  in  an  effort  to  reduce  the 
Nation's  space  work.  They  ask  what  has 
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the  space  program  done  for  the  man  in 
the  street? 

The  space  program  has  been  eminently 
successful  in  meeting  national  goals  in 
addition  to  providing  an  output  of  value 
to  our  taxpayers.  This  goal  of  placing 
America  first  in  aerospace  technology 
and  assenting  the  Nation's  preeminence 
in  space  research,  in  fact  rather  than 
inuendo  or  propaganda,  has  been  clearly 
demonstrated.  As  a  result,  we  have  con- 
crete benefits  that  have  resulted  from 
this  challenging  work. 

I  realize  that  we  proponents  of  the 
program  have  talked  about  the  educa- 
tional impetus,  the  interest  in  science  and 
technology,  and  the  enthusiasm  gen- 
erated in  our  Nation  by  the  space  pro- 
gram as  well  as  our  space  accomplish- 
ments. These  issues  are  genuinely  felt  by 
our  taxpayers  and  these  feelings  are 
higher  than  most  of  you  think.  We  have 
not  heard  very  much  about  the  techni- 
cal excellence  that  must  be  an  accom- 
plished fact  to  have  a  successful  space 
mission.  I  ask  my  colleagues  just  what 
value  do  they  place  on  interest  by  both 
consumer  and  manufacturer  on  the 
demonstrated  reliability  of  technical 
equipments,  electrical  and  mechanical, 
that  have  to  perform  as  designed  to  carry 
out  these  goals?  These  accomplishments 
are  readily  appreciated  by  industry. 
Manufacturing  and  testing  techniques 
are  incorporated  into  consumer  prod- 
ucts as  rapidly  as  possible  consistent 
with  the  economics  involved.  NASA  has 
established  the  Office  of  Technology 
Utilization  which  has  in  turn  estab- 
lished— dissemination  centers  to  speed 
the  flow  of  this  and  other  innovations 
into  the  economy.  This  flow  of  material 
has  grown  year  by  year  and  this  year  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics 
recommended  an  increase  in  funds  to  be 
used  specifically  for  speeding  the  flow  of 
technology  relating  to  the  solution  of 
urban  development  and  environmental 
quality  problems. 

Now,  if  you  ask  me  when  the  man 
in  the  street  will  realize  benefits  from 
improved  reliability  and  improved  ur- 
ban and  environmental  quality  due  to 
space  spin-off,  the  answer  is  they  have 
and  are  continuing  to  benefit  from  space 
work.  If  you  ask  when  the  man  in  the 
street  will  begin  to  appreciate  these 
space-related  improvements,  the  answer 
is,  "when  you  tell  him  about  them. "  You 
should  Join  the  team  and  give  these  rea- 
sons as  influencing  your  support  of  a  via- 
ble space  program.  From  my  association 
with  the  NASA  program  I  am  convinced 
of  the  value  of  this  work  and  believe 
that  the  request  of  1.6  percent  of  total 
Federal  budget  for  fiscal  year  1971  is  well 
worth  its  expenditure  for  space. 

It  must  be  emphasized  that  space  re- 
search is  not.  and  cannot  be  primarily 
oriented  toward  producing  immediate 
benefits  to  our  citizenry.  Long-term  gain 
is  generally  the  result  of  any  technologi- 
cal improvement  and  this  should  be  the 
expected  results  of  the  space  program. 
I  ask,  do  we  expect  the  same  immediate 
benefit  from  other  Government  expend- 
itures or  from  other  technological  ad- 
vancement? Has  this  been  true  in  any 
other  technological  expenditure? 

Lest  my  colleagues  forget  or  believe 
that  there  is  only  long-range  gain  from 


the  space  program,  let  me  remind  you 
of  the  multimillion-dollar  space  com- 
munications Industry  that  has  grown  up 
as  a  direct  result,  the  weather  forecast- 
ing and  storm  warnings  that  have  saved 
our  Nation  and  the  world  untold  lives 
and  millions  of  dollars.  Is  it  expected  that 
every  year  NASA  must  discover  a  new 
and  startling  space  business  equal  to 
these  two  contributions  to  our  Nation? 
I  should  remind  you  also  that  99.9  per- 
cent of  the  space  appropriations  are  spent 
in  this  country  and  that  the  thousands 
of  space  workers  and  their  families  do 
not  believe  that  such  innovations  of  the 
magnitude  of  these  two  need  be  forth- 
coming each  year  for  the  program  to  be 
beneficial  to  them.  A  large  portion  of 
the  aerospace  industry,  employing  over 
1  million  people  with  an  annual  payroll 
of  over  $14  Dillion  is  supported  direct- 
ly and  by  the  research  and  the  technol- 
ogy transfer  supported  by  this  program. 
To  reduce  the  program  and  not  support 
this  important  segment  of  our  industry 
would  be  a  folly  which  would  seriously 
weaken  a  vital  national  resource. 

You  have  heard  of  the  potential  ad- 
vantages of  space  related  research  for 
worldwide  navigation  improvements  for 
aircraft  and  ships,  a  better  imderstanding 
of  weather  and  weather  phenomena,  an 
opportunity  for  better  cooperation  be- 
tween nations  because  of  scientific  inter- 
change, mutual  economic  worldwide  ad- 
vantages in  education  and  technolog> 
and  many,  many  other  thoughts  that 
have  broad  impact.  Have  you,  however, 
heard  of  the  following : 

A  NASA  developed  accelerometer 
which  is  the  key  item  in  the  development 
of  a  direct  reading  drilling  direction 
indicator,  a  tool  that  is  expected  to  have 
major  impact  on  the  entire  well-drilling 
industry. 

A  device  for  precise  positioning  of 
spacecraft  models  in  test  rigs  has  been 
applied  to  the  design  of  a  commercially 
marketed  digital  clock. 

NASA  research  on  foam  and  honey- 
comb core  sandwich  construction  has  led 
to  development  of  a  new  process  in  the 
production  of  truck  body  construction 
material. 

In-space  eating  research  brought  forth 
the  commercially  available  "space  food 
sticks"  whose  marketing  success  inspired 
development  by  the  producer  of  a  whole 
new  line  of  nutrition  foods. 

Hand-sized  TV  cameras,  developed  to 
photograph  rocket  stage  separation,  are 
being  used  to  monitor  industrial  proc- 
esses, and  for  crime  detection  and 
prevention. 

A  method  of  damping  vibration  of 
engine  compressor  blades  has  foimd  ap- 
plicability in  the  manufacture  of  clutches 
for  heavy  duty  trucks  to  overcome  prob- 
lems of  virbration  in  gear  trains. 

In  the  field  of  medicine  which  has  been 
a  prime  beneficiary  of  space  research, 
the  following  has  resulted: 

A  NASA  developed  system  designed  to 
monitor  pilots'  heart  action  can  be  at- 
tached by  spray  action  and  used  to  radio 
electrocardiogram  signals  to  hospitals  to 
assist  in  emergency  treatment  of  cardiac 
patients.  This  equipment  is  commercially 
available  today. 

A  method  of  measuring  breathing 
functions  especially   applicable   to  In- 


fants and  small  children  who  suffer 
breathing  difficulties,  allowing  immedi- 
ate corrective  action  to  prevent  brain 
damage  due  to  lack  of  oxygen. 

The  fluid-cooled  undergarment  for  the 
space  suit  is  used  to  cool  the  body  and 
slow  body  processes  for  surgery  and 
therapy. 

The  lunar  gravity  simulator  has  been 
used  as  a  rehabilitation  aid  for  long  bed- 
ridden patients  who  must  learn  to  reuse 
muscles  in  order  to  walk. 

In  addition,  there  are  many  other  items 
such  as  minature  telemetry  systems,  new 
resins  for  use  in  bone  repair,  radio  moni- 
toring systems  for  hospital  automation 
allowing  a  more  efficient  hospital  design. 
In  other  fields,  the  leadership  that 
NASA  has  displayed  in  technology  trans- 
fer is  bearing  fruit  in  a  number  of  ways. 
Unique  and  /aluable  relationships  be- 
tween NASA,  and  federal  and  state  agen- 
cies concerned  with  application  of  en- 
gineering and  management  technology 
to  medicine,  mine  safety,  pollution  con- 
trol, law  enforcement,  and  transporta- 
tion have  been  established.  These  cor 
operative  efforts  are  being  assisted  by 
two  new  technology  application  teams. 
Each  team  is  composed  of  people  from 
a  variety  of  scientific  and  engineering 
disciplines.  Their  assignment  is  to  trans- 
fer aerospace  technology  to  areas  of  con- 
cern in  the  public  sector  through  an  in- 
terdisciplinary approach  to  problem 
solving.  The  teams  are  located  at  the 
Illinois  Institute  of  Technology  Research 
Institute,  Chicago,  and  the  Stanford 
Research  Institute,  Menlo  Park,  Calif. 
These  new  groups,  along  with  the  two 
previously  formed  biomedical  applica- 
tion teams,  constitute  a  significant  new 
resource  to  transfer  aerospace  technol- 
ogy. 

The  user  agencies  with  which  NASA 
has  worked  on  the  Federal  level  include 
the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Ad- 
ministration— in  the  Department  of 
Justice — the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  Bu- 
reau of  Mines,  and  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Administration— in  the 
Department  of  Interior — the  Bureau  of 
Solid  Waste  Management  and  the  Na- 
tional Air  Pollution  Control  Administra- 
tion— in  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare — the  Department  of 
Transportation ;  and  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development.  Public 
agencies  on  the  State  and  local  level  with 
which  NASA  has  worked  include  the  Ixk 
Angeles.  Seattle,  New  York,  and  Chicago 
police  departments;  the  Maryland  and 
Illinois  State  crime  commissions  and  the 
New  York  Office  of  Crime  Control  Plan- 
ning; the  Bay  Area,  Los  Angeles,  and 
Seattle  air  pollution  control  districts, 
plus  other  local  air-pollution  authorities; 
the  Los  Angeles  and  Bay  Area  Rapid 
Transit  authorities:  and  the  Chicago, 
Boston,  and  Los  Angeles  fire  depart- 
ments. 

These  cooperative  problem -solving  ef- 
forts have  begun  to  pay  off.  Among 
recent  transfers  are  a  compact,  self- 
powered,  easily  portable  device  for  moni- 
toring dust  particles  in  coal  mines;  a 
sensor  for  the  measurement  of  low- 
velocity  air  fiow  in  coal  mines;  a  scan- 
ning instrument  for  the  detection  and 
recovery  of  indented  writing  in  criminal 
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laboratories;  an  instrument  to  determine 
the  sensitivity  of  automobile  drivers  to 
various  air  pollutants;  the  application  of 
NASA  mass  spectrometers  for  monitor- 
ing air  pollution;  and  the  development  of 
a  porUble  life-support  system  for  use  by 

firemen.  „  . 

We  have  been  told  over  the  years  and 
it  is  true  that  UJ3.  leadership  has  been 
based  on  our  ability  to  transfer  scien- 
tific and  technological  output  into  useful 
instruments  for  the  betterment  of  our 
citizens.  This  is  a  cliche.  However,  be- 
cause of  our  world  leadership  we  should 
not  abrogate  our  leadership  in  science 
and  technology  because  we  demand  an 
immediate  output  that  has  a  short  range 
objective  of  meeting  an  immediate  aim, 
that  of  requiring  as  a  prime  requisite  an 
immediate  usable  output  of  complex 
technology.  We  should  pursue  our  tech- 
nological effort  with  prudence  and  with 
confidence  that  our  abUity  to  transfer 
this  technology  has  not  abated. 

(Mr.  OOLDWATER,  at  the  request  of 
Mr.  PoLTON  of  Pennsylvania,  was  grant- 
ed permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
are  now  realizing  the  tremendous  bene- 
fits of  America's  space  technology.  If 
we  were  to  cut  off  NASA's  budget  now. 
we  would  be  losing  the  interest  on  oiu: 
Investment. 

Early  this  week,  many  of  my  colleagues 
and  I  discussed  the  numerous  spinoffs 
from  the  NASA  program.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  repeat  these  facts  at  this  time, 
but  I  would  like  to  insert  my  comments 
In  the  Record  following  tliese  brief  re- 
marks. 

Certainly,  no  one  can  contend  that 
the  NASA  budget  is  large.  It  Is  only  1.5 
percent  of  the  entire  Federal  budget. 
However,  severe  and  Immediate  cuts  in 
the  NASA  budget  would  seriously  dam- 
age our  Nation's  economy. 

My  home  State  of  California's  aero- 
space employment  has  suffered  tremen- 
dously, due  to  the  present  reductions. 
These  reductions  are  now  having  a  seri- 
ous effect  on  all  sectors  of  California's 
economy. 

The  State's  aerospace/defense  employ- 
ment dropped  by  nearly  60,000  In  Just  the 
past  18  months.  North  American  Rock- 
well has  already  annoimced  that  they 
will  lay  off  8,000  more  people  between 
now  and  November.  Most  of  these  people 
are  in  southern  California. 

Therefore,  the  administration  has  al- 
ready cut  the  budget  and  any  further 
reductions  will  simply  do  more  damage 
than  good. 

America's  men  of  space  have  rein- 
splred  the  American  spirit.  Our  astro- 
nauts have  made  tremendous  sacrifices 
for  our  Nation.  Let  us  live  up  to  the  chal- 
lenge that  they  have  given  us.  Let  us  give 
our  complete  support  to  America's  space 
program.  1 

I  include  the  following:  | 

Benefits  Fkom  the  Space  Program 

(Press  release  ol  Barrt  Goldwat«,  Jr.) 

The  launching  of  ApoUo  13  to  the  mcx>n 
is  less  than  a  month  away  and  again  many 
Americans  ask:  "Is  it  really  worth  all  that 
money?" 

Certainly,  this  is  a  fair  and  legitimate 
question. 

The  American  people  should  be  reminded 


that  this  astronomical  outlay  has  not  been 
wasted,  but  has  paid  off  In  saving  the  Uvea 
and  Improving  the  lot  of  mankind.  Fascinat- 
ing, Indeed,  are  the  bonuses  and  benefits  of 
the  taxpayers'  Investment  In  space. 

Most  everyone  knows  of  the  more  direct 
benefits — communication  satellites  linking 
us  to  all  peoples  of  the  world — weather  sat- 
ellites saving  lives  by  advance  warnings  of 
killer  hurricanes — navigation  satellites  add- 
ing to  the  safety  of  travel  by  sea  and  by 
air — surveillance  satellites  which  may  soon 
strip  secrecy  from  the  deadly  weapons  ol  ev- 
ery nation — and  the  prospect  of  cruising 
manned  spaceships  to  fend  off  enemy  attacks 
from  outer  space. 

Dramatic  as  are  these  direct  results,  we  are 
prone  to  forget  that  the  unplanned,  indirect 
benefits,  by-products  of  space  exploration  and 
the  moon  shot,  may  prove  far  greater.  New 
devices  for  space  travel  will  have  a  mighty 
impact  on  our  daily  living.  They  range  all 
the  way  from  the  very  ordinary  to  the  mirac- 
ulous, from  a  super  glue  which  you  can  now 
buy  at  the  hardware  store  to  the  last  word 
in  electronics  which  before  long  may  vir- 
tually restore  sight  to  the  blind. 

An  electromagnetic  hammer  for  fabri- 
caUng  rockeU  is  being  tested  for  construc- 
tion of  ships  and  automobiles,  shaping 
metals  without  weakening  them.  It  may  soon 
give  you  a  cheap  and  strong  automobile.  A 
canopy  or  "glass  sandwich"  preventing  the 
spacecraft  from  icing  will  be  a  cradle  cover 
affording  precise  temperature  control  for 
prematurely-born  infants.  An  adult  version 
is  already  saving  lives  of  those  with  hereto- 
fore fatal  burns.  And  speaking  of  tempera- 
ture, you  may  soon  use  a  super-Insulated 
blanket  of  aluminized  mylar,  similar  to 
metal  developed  for  the  Echo  Balloon 
Satellite.  It  will  keep  you  cool  when  It's  hot, 
warm  when  It's  cold,  and  dry  when  it  rains. 
It  can  be  a  shelter  in  the  forest,  ac  a  wrap- 
per for  the  fish  you  Just  caught,  or  a  radar- 
reflective,  air-sea  rescue  signal;  a  multi- 
purpose item  and  a  potential  lifesaver. 
Space  clothing  will  make  your  life  more 
comfCH^ble.  Developed  for  astronauts  to 
withstand  lunar  temperatures.  It  will  lead 
to  suita  that  are  lightweight  and  wear- 
resistant.  Instead  of  a  bulky  overcoat,  you 
may  be  wearing  a  thermo-electrlcal  weave 
with  built-in  temperature  control.  Thermal 
underwear   is   already   on   the   market. 

Spray-on  electrodes  will  take  a  heart  pa- 
lent's  electrocardiogram  while  he  Is  being 
rushed  to  the  hospital  in  an  ambulance  and 
flash  it  to  the  waiting  doctor,  so  he  will 
know  exactly  what  to  do  the  instant  the 
patient  arrives.  Sudden  clogging  of  the 
tracheotomy  tube  has  strangled  many  pa- 
tients, especially  small  ones.  A  NASA- 
developed  sensor  will  sound  the  alarm  with- 
in ten  seconds  of  the  slightest  change  In 
breathing. 

A  switch,  controlled  by  the  eye,  gave  astro- 
nauts the  equivalent  erf  an  extra  pair  of  arms. 
This  has  been  adapted  for  the  paralytic.  By 
a  flick  of  his  eyes,  he  can  activate  a  call 
board  or  even  manipulate  a  motor-driven 
wheelchair.  Similarly,  an  eight-legged  lunar 
walker  prepared  for  uae  on  the  uneven  sur- 
face of  the  moon  offers  fuller  life  for  the 
handicapped,  allowing  hUn  to  go  places  on 
his  own  where  a  wheelchair  could  never  go. 
Even  If  be  cannot  use  bis  bands,  it  can  be 
controlled  by  a  chin  cup. 

Complex  electronic  components  devised  by 
space  research  makes  possible  a  small  TV 
camera,  which,  worn  on  the  forehead,  will 
scan  a  blind  person's  surroundings  and  read- 
ing matter.  Then,  bypassing  the  sightless 
eyes,  it  would  transmit  an  image  to  a  tiny, 
teflon-Insulated  receiver  In  the  visual  cortex 
of  the  brain,  enabling  the  blind  to  "see." 
The  camera  might  eventually  be  mlnlatior- 
ized  to  fit  into  an  eye  socket.  It  may  take  s 
decade  to  perfect  this  marvel,  but  it  is  well 
on  its  way. 

There  are  numberless  other  benefits,  small 
and    great — scar-proof,    long-wearing,    fire- 


resisting  paint,  a  whole  new  family  of  plas- 
tics which  will  transform  the  automobile  of 
the  future  and  a  computer  filter  process 
which  provides  Infinitely  clearer  X-rays,  add- 
ing speed  and  precision  to  medical  diagnosis. 
The  total  nvunber  of  benefits  are  too  nu- 
merous to  mention  here.  However^  as  the 
Apollo  13  lilts  off  for  the  moon  on  April  16, 
let  us  take  a  moment  to  remember  the  tre- 
mendous benefits  that  America's  space  pro- 
gram has  brought  us — right  here  on  earth. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  3  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Teague). 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  take  tins  time  to  read  a  letter  which  I 
was  afraid  I  would  not  iiave  the  chance 
to  read  later. 

This  letter  is  from  probably  the  most 
knowledgeable  person  in  our  country  so 
far  as  maimed  space  flight  is  concerned. 
He  is  Dr.  George  E.  Mueller  who  wsis  as- 
sociate administrator  of  manned  space 
flights  up  imtil  the  time  when  we  first 
landed  man  on  the  moon. 

This.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  his  letter: 
Washincton,  D.C,  April  15. 1970. 
Hon.  OUN  E.  Teague, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Manned  Space 
Flight,  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics, House  of  Representatives  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Teague:  I  am  pleased  to  re- 
spond to  your  request  for  my  thoughts  about 
the  space  program  at  this  critical  moment 
in  the  formulation  of  our  future  space  ef- 
forts. 

Now  before  the  Congress  is  the  proposal 
to  proceed  immediately  with  studies  for  the 
development  of  the  space  shuttle.  These  are 
the  funds  necessary  to  confirm  previous 
studies  which  indicate  the  efficiencies  we  ex- 
pect of  this  new  low-cost  space  transporta- 
tion system.  It  is  my  considered  opinion  that 
this  single  development  is  the  key  to  all  of 
our  future  space  activity,  both  manned  and 
unmanned.  By  drastically  lowering  all  costs 
of  operation  in  space,  we  can  afford  to  move 
forward  rapidly  into  this  new  territory  for 
exploration  and  exploitation.  Our  studies  al- 
ready show  that  the  shuttle  will  reduce  costs 
by  at  least  tenfold  at  the  outset,  and  with 
the  maturity  of  the  space  shuttle,  by  as 
much  as  twice  that  amount. 

The  characteristics  of  the  space  shuttle,  as 
it  is  being  designed,  provide  for  economies 
in  every  aspect  of  space  operations.  Beus- 
ability  is  the  primary  factor.  At  least  100 
round  trips  into  space  will  replace  the  one 
time  use  on  a  one  way  trip  of  all  present 
launch  equipment.  The  ability  of  the  space 
shuttle  to  return  men,  cargo,  and  equipment 
back  to  earth  will  significantly  reduce  the 
cost  of  all  equipment.  First,  because  the  low 
transportation  cost  and  the  benign  launch 
environment  will  permit  us  to  use  heavier 
off-the-shelf  laboratory  and  production 
equipment.  Secondly,  with  the  space  shuttle 
in  operation,  on-orbit  maintenance  can  be 
supplemented  by  return  of  Instruments  to 
earth  for  repair.  Another  special  capability 
of  the  space  shuttle  Is  Its  use  for  space  res- 
cue. 

As  we  look  to  the  future.  It  is  possible 
that  the  most  Important  role  of  the  space 
shuttle  will  be  in  our  national  defense.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  space  shuttle  is  the 
key  to  control  and  utilization  of  outer  space. 
That  control  may  well  be  decisive  in  pre- 
venting future  wars.  In  that  regard,  timing 
is  of  the  essence.  The  lead  time  for  carrying 
out  the  development  and  putting  into  oper- 
ation a  new  concept  of  this  magnitude  ie 
very  long — seven  to  ten  years.  We  know  that 
this  conc^t  has  been  imder  study  by  noany 
people  In  many  countries  for  at  least  a 
decade.  Now  that  the  technology  for  buUdlng 
a  space  shuttle  Is  available,  we  need  to  im- 
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plemcnt  an  orderly  program — or  w«  will 
again  face  the  necessity  of  having  to  produce 
such  equipment  as  a  crash  program  at  much 
greater  expense.  I  believe  that  we,  as  a  na- 
tion, cannot  afford  to  delay  an  orderly  devel- 
opment program,  now!  If  we  should  fall  to 
grasp  the  Initiative,  we  risk  being  confronted 
with  an  alien  space  shuttle  which  will  give 
its  developer  effective  control  of  space. 

In  summary,  the  space  shuttle  will  save 
billions  of  dollars  In  our  space  activity.  It 
will  provide  a  barrier  to  technological  sur- 
prise. It  will  be  an  effective  shield  for  our 
national  security.  I  urge  you  and  your  Com- 
mittee to  support  the  development  of  tiie 
space  shuttle. 

Sincerely. 

OEOaCE  E.  MUEUX*. 

Mr  HAYS  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Did  I  correctly  understand 
the  gentleman  to  say  that  he  is  asking 
$190  million  to  further  study  and  con- 
firm studies  that  have  already  been 
made? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  No ;  not  to  con- 
firm studies  but  to  continue  studies  that 
have  been  started  or  are  being  made. 

Mr.  HAYS.  $190  million,  at  $25,000 
apiece,  would  give  you  7,625  experts  to 
study  it.  It  seems  to  me  that  would  be  a 
lot  of  studying. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  When  Mr. 
Nixon  became  President,  he  appointed  a 
very  distingwshed  panel  to  make  a  study 
of  this  subject. 

Mr.      HAYS.      He      has      appointed 

other 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Let  me  finish 
my  statement.  That  pwinel  came  back 
with  the  recommendation  of  $4  billion 
for  a  space  program  this  year.  This 
panel  came  up  with  $3.3  billion.  So  our 
committee  is  in  between. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  the  genUeman  im- 
pressed now? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  am  not  impressed. 
Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  such  time  as  he  desires  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  <Mr.  Bur- 
usow). 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  administration  has  re- 
quested authorization  for  more  than  $3.3 
billion  for  the  space  piogram  in  fiscal 
year  1971.  The  Science  and  Astronautics 
Committee  increased  this  amount  by 
rtearly  $300  mUlion,  with  the  entire  in- 
crease earmarked  for  the  manned  space 
flight  program. 

The  accomplishments  of  the  space 
program  have  been  spectacular  to  say  the 
least,  but  that  fact  alone  cannot  justify 
continued  multibillion  dollar  appropria- 
tions. Expenditures  for  space  must  be 
considered  in  the  context  of  the  total 
needs  of  the  Nation.  The  Government 
does  not  have  an  unlimited  amoimt  of 
money  to  spend.  If  one  program  takes 
a  large  piece  of  the  fiscal  pie,  other  pro- 
grams must  take  smaller  pieces.  The  issue 
i.s :  Which  programs  are  most  important 
to  the  general  welfare  of  the  Nation. 

The  listing  of  pressing  problems  is 
staggering.  Vast  amounts  of  money  are 
going  to  be  necessary  to  clean  up  our  pol- 
luted environment.  Large  infusions  of 
money  are  needed  to  restore  prosperity 
to  our  rural  areas.  Local  communities  al- 


ready saddled  with  debts  are  in  need  of 

new  water  systems  and  sanitary  facilities. 
Police  forces  need  upgrading  for  the  fight 
against  crime.  Federal  contributions  to 
education  have  been  inadequate  and  peo- 
ple are  waiting  in  line  to  get  into  hos- 
pitals that  have  been  forced  to  keep 
patientA  in  hallways  for  lack  of  rooms. 

In  view  of  these  high  priority  problems 
I  feel  that  we  have  an  obligation  to  take 
a  long  hard  look  at  the  money  that  is 
devoted  to  space  exploration,  particu- 
larly those  fantastically  expensive 
manned  space  projects.  With  this  in  mind 
let  us  examine  what  is  being  proposed. 

This  year  $190  million  is  authorized  for 
a  "space  shuttle."  The  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  con- 
servatively estimates  the  total  cost  at 
approximately  $14  billion.  This  space 
"bus"  would  launch  20  astronauts  into 
orbit  and  bring  them  back  again,  at  a 
cost  of  $50  per  pound.  But  before  you 
begin  to  see  visions  of  space  vacations, 
you  better  take  a  look  at  your  savings 
account. 

By  the  time  we  add  up  the  ton  or  more 
of  life  support  equipment  required  for 
each  person  and  the  program  develop- 
ment costs  the  price  comes  up  to  about 
$1  million  per  person  per  trip  and  that 
only  if  20  persons  go  each  time.  Why  we 
would  want  to  send  up  20  at  a  time  is  a 
complete  mystery. 

The  most  costly  program  under  con- 
sideration is  Vice  President  Agnew's  pet 
project,  the  mission  to  Mars.  NASA  pre- 
dicts that  with  a  crash  program  we  could 
land  a  man  on  Mars  by  1983.  The  cost 
would  be  paid  in  installments.  A  little 
over  $4  billion  in  1971  climbing  ulti- 
mately to  nearly  $10  billion  per  year  by 
the  1980's.  Some  have  estimated  that  the 
total  cost  might  reach  $100  billion.  We 
can  probably  do  it.  but  is  It  worth  the 
cost?  Dr.  Bruce  Murray  of  the  California 
Institute  of  Technology  and  a  member 
of  the  team  analyzing  the  findings  of 
the  unmanned  Mariner  6  and  7  thinks 
not.  He  called  the  manned  mission  to 
Mars  in  the  1980's  a  "stunt."  Joshua 
Lederberg,  a  former  member  of  the  Space 
Science  Board  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Science  expressed  his  belief  that  the 
cost  of  sending  a  man  to  Mai-s  far  out- 
weighed any  possible  contribution  he 
could  make  to  the  mission. 

I  think  NASA  should  devote  its  atten- 
tion to  the  use  of  automated  spacecraft. 
At  a  fraction  of  the  cost,  automated 
spacecraft  have  proven  to  be  much  more 
effective  in  the  acquisition  of  scientific 
knowledge  as  well  as  having  practical 
application  such  as  communications,  air 
trafBc  control,  weather  prediction,  and 
earth  resources  survey. 

The  cost  contrast  of  manned  flights  as 
against  automated  flights  is  striking. 
Explorer  35,  a  2-pound  limar  satellite 
requiring  only  seven- tenths  of  a  watt  for 
power,  has  been  circling  the  moon  since 
July  of  1967.  It  never  sleeps,  requires  no 
oxygen,  no  food,  no  toothpaste,  and  no 
sanitary  facilities.  The  whole  surveyor 
piogram  which  soft  landed  five  vehicles 
on  the  moon  cost  no  more  than  it  costs 
to  launch  a  single  Saturn  V  moon  rocket. 
The  United  States  has  spent  $50  billion 
on  space  programs  in  the  last  10  years. 


The  Apollo  moon  project  cost  about  $2  5 
billion  per  year  for  that  decade.  While  we 
were  spending  $2.5  billion  a  year  to  put 
a  man  on  the  moon,  we  were  spending 
$500  million  less  than  that  each  year  on 
elementary  and  secondary  education.  To 
my  mind  this  is  a  tragic  misapplication 
of  national  resources.  We  are  saying  in 
effect  that  it  is  more  important  to  send 
two  men  to  the  moon  than  it  Is  to  edu- 
cate the  more  than  55  million  children 
who  are  in  elementary  and  high  schools 
throughout  the  country,  or  to  keep  our 
farm  economy  going.  Our  Government 
pays  our  farmer*  very  little  more  than 
the  $2.5  billion  in  a  year. 

We  seem  to  be  working  on  the  proposi- 
tion that  if  a  thing  is  technologically  pos- 
sible it  should  be  done.  We  have  put  a 
man  on  the  moon.  The  scientists  and  en- 
gineers tell  us  it  Is  technically  possible 
to  put  a  man  on  Mars.  Therefore,  we 
should  do  it.  Noted  physicist  and  Nobel 
Prize  winner.  Max  Bom  once  commented 
that  the  manned  space  program  was  a 
"triumph  of  intellect  but  a  failure  of 
reason."  Intellect  he  said  distinguishes 
between  possible  and  impossible.  Reason 
distinguishes  between  sensible  and  sense- 
less. To  his  mind  the  manned  missions 
were  senseless  because  their  cost  so  far 
outweighed  their  scientific  value  and  the 
money  was  so  badly  needed  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  Is  the  point  I  am 
trying  to  make.  If  money  were  no  object 
I  would  say  send  a  man  to  Mars.  Send 
him  to  Venus.  But,  we  simply  cannot  do 
that.  Money  is  an  object  and  the  money 
we  have  is  desperately  needed  for  other 
programs.  On  the  other  hand.  I  am  not 
in  favor  of  abolishing  the  space  program. 
Some  phases  of  it  such  as  the  unmanned 
projects  have  great  potential.  All  I  am 
saying  is  that  we  should  not  get  so  car- 
ried away  with  the  spectacle  of  space 
travel  that  we  lose  sight  of  what  is  really 
important.  In  view  of  all  these  consider- 
ations, Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  constrained 
to  vote  against  this  legislation. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  such  time  as  he  desires  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  <Mr.  St- 

MINCTON>. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  chairman,  and 
wish  to  acknowledge  my  appreciation  to 
him  and  to  the  chairmen  of  the  two  sub- 
committees on  which  I  serve,  Mr.  Karth 
and  Mr.  Daddario.  for  their  consistent 
courtesy  and  consideration. 

It  is  tempting,  particularly  'or  the  lay- 
man including  Congressmen,  to  say, 
"away  with  the  space  program,  who  needs 
it?  Whoever  needed  it?"  Tempting,  but 
not  wise.  The  technology  derived  from 
our  space  effort  to  date  may  have  more 
relevance  to  spaceship  earth's  survival 
prospects  than  any  single  development 
since  the  discovery  of  electricity.  The 
weather  warning  satellite  has  already 
saved  estimated  thousands  of  lives  from 
the  ravages  of-Hurricane  Camille.  and 
maintains  a  steady  watch  now  over  the 
gulf  coast  and  other  areas.  The  commu- 
nications satellites  will  be  able  to  bring 
into  the  remotest  corners  of  earth, 
knowledge,  information,  and  education 
geared  to  the  economic  needs,  langtiage. 
and  culture  of  every  family.  Perhaps  one 
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day,  using  simultaneous  translation,  a 
weekly  conversation  between  representa- 
tives of  all  the  earth's  great  cultures  can 
bring  into  every  home  a  new  awareness 
of  the  joint  venture  we  are  engaged  in, 
survival,  reducing  fear  and  mistrust,  and 
Just  possibly  the  barren  machinations 
and  weapons  systems  they  generate. 
Earth  resources  satellite,  will  fiy  in  a  few 
years  time  and  will,  with  infrared  sen- 
sors, explore  the  subsurface  of  land  and 
water  areas,  and  tell  the  farmers  of  the 
world  what  the  soil  needs.  It  could  ulti- 
mately save,  according  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  a  billion  or  more 
dollars  a  year  in  farming  costs  in  the 
United  States  alone,  one-quarter  the 
current  annual  cost  of  the  whole  space 
program.  It  will  monitor  the  oceans  as 
well,  and  warn  man  against  the  depreda- 
tions of  his  oil  and  fishing  industries 
which  disturb  the  life  cycle  of  the  sea, 
possibly  even  Jeopardizing  the  orderly 
process  of  oceanic  photosynthesis  from 
which  most  of  our  oxygen  is  derived. 

Now,  what  of  man  in  space?  Yester- 
day, Earth  Day,  I  met  hundreds  of  stu- 
dents and  academicians  who  voiced  the 
firm  opinion  that  all  investments  in 
space  should  cease  at  once  in  favor  of 
Investments  on  earth.  Yet,  a  curiously 
dominant  tliread  ran  through  their  pre- 
scription for  earth:  population  conti-ol, 
and  the  need  for  Government  to  take  a 
more  active  part  In  achieving  It.  It  is 
clear  that  those  who  reject  the  Impor- 
tance of  space  technology  claim  with 
equal  fervor  that  the  effort  to  keep  earth 
livable  cannot  possibly  succeed  unac- 
companied by  firmly  enforced  worldwide 
population  management.  Up  with 
Mai  thus;  down  with  NASA.  And  It  oc- 
curs to  me  that  today  we  may  be  im- 
plicitly deciding,  in  a  very  small  way  t» 
be  sure,  between  two  alternatives.  First, 
predictably  costly  first  steps  that  could 
lead  in  a  century  or  more  to  the  ex- 
pansion of  civilization  into  the  universe. 
Second,  an  unpredictably  costly  deter- 
mination to  contain  the  expansion  of  civ- 
ilization on  earth.  Undoubtedly  a  benefi- 
cent world  order  will  determine  which 
seeds  shall  multiply  and  what  spaces 
shall  be  allotted  them  with  appropriate 
sanctions  to  secure  compliance. 

In  the  meantime  there  is  another 
relevance  to  manned  programs  difficult 
to  tag  with  a  price.  It  comes  in  two  per- 
spectives. The  earth  as  seen  by  man  in 
«pece  and  the  man  in  space  as  seen  from 
earth.  The  earth  wais  seen  and  described 
on  this  floor  by  the  flrst  man  from  the 
far  side  of  the  moon — Frank  Borman — 
as  a  tiny  ball  hanging  in  the  black  still- 
ness of  space,  with  no  sustaining  help 
from  the  galaxies,  entirely  dependent 
on  man's  own  initiative,  and,  as  Borman 
said,  his  sense  of  brotherhood.  Not  a 
bad  perspective,  while  cities  bum,  hun- 
gry reach  up  in  Blafra,  and  bodies  float 
down  the  Mekong. 

The  second  perspective  we  saw  last 
week  in  a  space  shot  that  failed.  Or  did 
it  in  all  respects?  How  do  we  measure 
failure,  and  how  success?  If  an  aborted 
effort  to  land  and  return  men  from  the 
moon  was  failure,  we  failed  Indeed.  But 
the  world  was  used  to  success.  Would 
success  in  that  limited  sense  have  focused 
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the  prayers,  hopes,  and  yearnings  of  men 
too  deep  to  describe?  Or  did  it  take  fail- 
ure to  do  it?  All  of  us  were  on  that  ship, 
in  the  LEM,  in  the  command  module. 
And  we  wanted  to  come  home  safe.  That 
tiny  struggle  in  the  sky  meant  more  to 
the  watching  world  than  any  part  of  its 
own  anatomy  of  chaos  down  here.  It  suc- 
ceeded in  suggesting  that  great  ventures 
should  be  joint  ventures.  And  I  would 
hope  that  as  we  look  ahead  to  more 
Apollo  flights,  consideration  be  given  to 
initiatives  to  incorporate  a  Soviet  experi- 
ment if  not  a  scientist-astronaut  on  one 
of  them,  or  one  soon  thereafter.  The  more 
we  link  hands  in  realizing  the  joint 
dreams  of  man,  the  fewer  hands  we  will 
have  free  to  fight  with,  and  the  less  in- 
clination to  do  so.  Great  wars  cost  great 
sums — hardly  compensated  by  the  con- 
comitant reductions  in  population.  What 
price  then  may  we  place  on  small  em- 
braces between  great  powers?  If  men  on 
earth  should  work  together  to  make  their 
planet  spaceship  more  livable,  and  less 
likely  to  blow  out  a  panel,  or  dissipate  its 
oxygen,  maybe  that  lesson  must  come 
from  men  in  space.  Heaven  knows  It  has 
not  come  from  men  on  earth. 

As  Teilhard  de  Chardin  holds,  "Things 
rising  converge."  Perhaps  that  is  true  of 
the  hopes  of  man. 

Mr.  FREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  Tues- 
day of  this  week,  together  with  other 
colleagues  on  the  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics Conunittee,  the  space  program 
was  discussed  at  some  length.  We  tried 
to  place  it  in  proper  perspective.  For  in- 
stance, It  was  i>ointed  out  that  the  pro- 
posed budget  request  is  approximately 
1.7  percent  of  the  total  Federal  budget. 
Interest  on  the  national  debt  for  fiscal 
year  1970  would  be  18.8  billion  or  close 
to  5V^  times  the  amount  budgeted  for 
space.  In  terms  of  the  gross  national 
product  we  spend  approximately  four 
times  more  for  alcohol  and  twice  as  much 
for  cigarettes  as  we  do  on  our  space  pro- 
gram. 

We  also  attempted  to  detail  the  di- 
rec*  and  indirect  benefits  of  the  space 
program  and  what  it  has  meant  to  the 
average  American.  For  Instance  in  1969, 
Hurricane  Camille  killed  256  persons, 
while  another  68  are  missing  and  pre- 
sumed dead.  The  hvuricane's  damage 
was  estimated  at  $1.42  billion.  This 
deadly  hurricane's  path  force  and  ex- 
tent were  predicted  early  and  accurately 
enough  by  satellite  to  permit  the  evacua- 
tion of  70,000  people  from  the  affected 
gulf  coast  State.  Without  this  warning, 
ESSA  estimated  that  50,000  people 
might  have  lost  their  lives.  New  sensors 
will  be  tested  through  Nimbus  satellites 
and  application  technological  satellites 
by  1972.  If  all  goes  well,  we  should  know 
the  weather  up  to  2  weeks  In  advance  by 
the  end  of  the  1970's.  In  a  1966  speech. 
Dr.  Seaborg,  presently  Chairman  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  estimated 
that  if  weather  could  be  accurately  pre- 
dicted even  3  days  in  advance,  man  could 
save  $60  billion  a  year.  This  estimate 
was  based  on  a  comprehensive  17  vol- 
ume study  made  by  the  IBM  Corp.  Even 
If  this  prediction  Is  90  percent  in  error,  a 
saving  of  $6  billion  and  untold  human 


lives  a  year  is  a  significant  return  of  our 
space  dollar. 

Other  spinoff  benefits  of  the  space 
program  were  discussed  in  detail  and 
included  such  areas  as  communications, 
the  earth  resources  program,  medicine, 
education,  the  NASA  information  bank, 
the  management  of  large  urban  areas, 
information  systems,  transportation  sys- 
tems, power  generation,  collision  avoid- 
ance, aircraft  control,  computer  tech- 
nology-, and  oceanography.  I  hope  that 
those  who  say  "the  space  program  is  not 
helping  on  earth"  will  take  time  to  review 
the  Record  of  Tuesday,  April  21. 

I  did  like  to  direct  my  attention  to 
several  points  that  have  been  raised  re- 
garding the  future  of  the  Apollo  program 
and  the  overall  manned  space  flight 
effort. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  we  have 
spent  approximately  $22  billion  to  date 
on  the  Apollo  phase  of  the  program. 
Some  people  would  have  us  stop  the  pro- 
gram because  of  the  problems  of  Apollo 
13.  These  people  forget  that  the  purpose 
of  the  Apollo  program  was  not  just  to 
get  to  the  moon  but  to  galvanize  the 
scientific,  technological,  and  human  re- 
sources of  this  coimtry  in  order  for  men 
to  be  able  to  operate  in,  survive  In,  and 
understand  space.  Space  Is  there.  If  we 
are  not  able  to  use  It,  other  countries 
certainly  will.  The  Russians  proved  this. 
Not  to  do  so  would  be  like  Columbus  mak- 
ing his  voyage  to  the  New  World  and  no 
one  following  It  up.  History  teaches  us 
that  the  nation  that  is  first  in  science 
and  technology  has  the  best  opportunity 
to  create  a  better  life  for  all  Its  citizens. 
Our  space  exploration  program  offers  us 
a  chance  to  recoup  material  returns  of 
immeasiirable  value  and  to  maintain 
our  technological  superiority. 

Specifically,  regarding  the  Apollo  pro- 
gram, we  have  seven  Saturn  V's  left  and 
six  are  programed  for  moon  landings. 
The  other  Saturn  V  is  to  be  used  in  the 
AAP  program  in  1972.  After  this  year's 
authorization  and  appropriations,  in  es- 
sence we  have  paid  for  all  the  hardware 
needed  for  the  Apollo  program.  The  esti- 
mated runout  costs  for  these  six  remain- 
ing Apollo  missions  after  fiscal  year  1971 
through  fiscal  year  1975  total  $2,710  bil- 
lion. It  would  not  make  sense  to  build  a 
fleet  of  airplanes  and  then  not  fly  them. 
We,  of  coiu-se,  must  flrst  correct  the 
problems  of  Apollo  13  before  continuing 
our  flight  program.  We  all  realize  now 
that  In  any  program  such  as  this,  the  as- 
tronauts' safety  cannot  be  guaranteed, 
but  we  have  a  responsibility  to  do  every- 
thing we  can  to  make  our  spacecraft  as 
safe  as  humanly  possible.  Those  who  op- 
pose the  continuance  of  the  Apollo  pro- 
gram on  the  basis  of  saving  money  are 
in  essence  asking  us  to  throw  $22  billion 
away  just  when  technological  and  sci- 
entific returns  are  beginning.  Those  who 
oppose  the  continuation  of  the  Apollo 
program  or  think  it  should  be  cut  back, 
are  asking  us  in  essence  to  waste  $22  bil- 
lion previously  spent  because  they  do 
not  wish  to  spend  $2,710  billion  more  to 
complete  the  program.  This  Just  does 
not  make  sense. 

Another  question  is  of  course  what  is 
the  future  of  man  in  space.  The  future 
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as  outlined  by  the  space  task  force  group 
headed  by  Vic(  President  Acirrw  lists  as 
one  of  the  keys  the  development  of  new 
capabilities  for  operating  in  space.  The 
emphasis  would  be  on  the  three  factors 
of  commonality,  reusability  and  econ- 
omy. These  factors  are  found  in  the  so- 
called  space  shuttle  which  consists  as 
presently  conceived  of  a  reusable  booster 
and  orbiter.  It  will  be  designed  to  per- 
form at  least  100  missions  with  minimum 
maintenance,  carry  at  least  12  passengers 
to  and  from  the  earth  and  have  a  pay- 
load  capacity  up  to  50,000  pounds.  In- 
stead of  paying  between  $500  and  $1,500 
a  pound  to  get  an  object  in  space,  we 
will  hopefully  be  paying  less  than  $50  a 
pound  by  use  of  this  space  shuttle.  It  is 
surprising  to  me  that  those  who  are 
complaining  about  economy  in  our  space 
program  can  find  fault  with  the  space 
shuttle.  Indeed  the  estimates  of  the 
space  shuttle  over  the  approximate  7 
years  of  the  development  program 
amount  to  $5.7  billion  or  approximately 
20  percent  of  the  ApoUo  program  cost. 
The  space  shuttle  will  be  the  DC-3  of  the 
future.  It  can  be  used  for  transporting 
crews  to  space  stations,  for  carrying  and 
positioning  satellites  in  orbit,  for  re- 
trieval and  maintenance  of  satellites. 
The  latter  can  be  extremely  cost  produc- 
tive in  that  today  satellites  must  be  en- 
gineered to  perfection  because  of  the  in- 
ability to  correct  problems  in  space.  Sim- 
pler and  cheaper  satellites  can  be  put 
into  space  when  we  have  the  abiUty  to 
go  to  the  source  and  correct  malfunc- 
tions. Furthermore,  the  space  shuttle  can 
serve  as  an  orbital  staging  platform  for 
automated  planetary  probes  and  space- 
craft. Of  course,  one  other  important 
function  which  really  hit  home  during 
Apollo  13  is  that  the  space  shuttle  will  be 
designed  so  that  it  can  be  maintained  in 
a  state  of  launch  readiness  for  lengthy 
periods  and  be  launched  within  several 
hours'  notice.  With  this  rescue  capabil- 
ity, Apollo  astronauts  could  be  rescued 
In  earth  orbit  without  the  need  for  re- 
entry. 

Based  on  our  present  program,  we  to- 
day face  a  gap  in  our  maimed  space 
flight  program  from  1975  to  1977.  If  the 
shuttle  money  Is  taken  out  of  this  budget 
this  gap  will  be  stretched  even  further, 
possibly  1  to  2  additional  years.  When 
the  money  in  the  budget  at  the  present 
time,  $190  million  for  both  the  space  sta- 
tion and^jgace  shuttle  is  compared 
against/tfiestorage  and  mothballing 
costs,  tne  loss  of  nunagn  resources  caused 
by  the  delay  and  thesciSnUQc  and  tech- 
nological loss,  there  can  be  nd^niestion 

it  there  Is  true  economy  in  leav^hg  the 
money  In  the  budget  for  developmoit 
for  the  space  shuttle.  It  should  be  noM 
that  the  money  in  the  budget  for  both'' 
the  space  shuttle  and  space  station  is 
not  for  the  development  of  hardware. 
The  budget  includes  $12  million  for  ex- 
periment definition,  $48.5  million  for 
shuttle  engine  definition  and  design, 
$22.5  million  for  shuttle  air  frame  defi- 
nition, $6  million  for  station  definition, 
and  $101  million  for  the  shuttle  station 
preliminary  design  verification.  We  have 
taken  the  necessary  steps  to  insure  that 


we  will  have  economy  and  reusability  In 
our  future  manned  space  fiight  programs. 
Because  of  some  misunderstanding 
that  has  developed,  I  wrote  a  letter  to 
NASA  Director  Tom  Paine  requesting 
that  he  set  forth  supporting  data  re- 
garding the  Apollo  program  and  shuttle. 
His  letter  is  as  follows: 

Nationai,  Akxonautics  and  Spack 

Asm  IN  ISTKATION, 

Washington,  D.C..  April  23, 1970. 
Hon.  Lou  Fret,  Jr., 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  B.C. 

Deax  Mh.  P>xt:  Dr.  Paine  asked  me  to 
send  the  attached  responses  to  the  questions 
you  asked  of  blm  Ln  your  April  22,  1970, 
letter. 

Sincerely  yours, 

OeXALO    J.    MOSSINGHOFF, 

Acting  Assistant  Administrator  for  Leg- 
islative Affairs. 

Question  A:  Based  upon  the  President's 
FY  1971  space  program,  what  have  been  the 
total  Apollo  program  costs  to  date,  and  what 
is  the  estimated  runout  cost? 

Answer:  The  annual  cost  of  the  Manned 
Lunar   Landing   program   through    July   31. 

1969,  following  completion  of  the  Apollo  11 
mission,  was  921.3  billion  as  summarized  on 
the  attached  Table.  Since  that  historic  event, 
additional  costs  have  been  Incurred  through 
March  31.  1971,  of  $1.3  billion,  thereby  In- 
creasing the  total  costs  of  this  program 
through  March  1970  to  $22.8  billion.  This  In- 
cludes the  cost  of  Apollo  12  and  most  of  the 
checkout  and  other  preparations  for  the 
launch  of  Apollo  13.  The  $22.6  billion  also 
funded  »1.4  billion  of  flight  hardware  which 
Is  now  In  Inventory  or  In  the  production  line 
and  available  for  future  missions.  It  also 
provided  capital  assets  of  about  $2.8  bllUon, 
which  are  of  a  continuing  national  value 
such  as  the  manned  space  flight  centers; 
unique  production,  test,  and  launch  support 
equipment;  the  worldwide  tracking  com- 
munications and  data  acquisition  network; 
instrumentation  ships,  etc. 

The  Apollo  R&D  program,  through  March 

1970.  accounted  for  •17.8  billion  of  the  total 
Manned  Lunar  Landing  costs  of  $22.6  billion. 
The  remainder,  $4.8  billion,  is  attributable  to 
Tracking  and  Data  Acquisition,  Construction 
of  Facilities,  and  Operations  of  the  Manned 
Space  Flight  Centers. 

Apollo  program  costs  for  the  remainder 
of  FY  1970  are  estimated  to  be  between  $376 
to  $400  million,  thus  increasing  the  ApoUo 
R&D  costs  through  FY  1970  to  approximately 
•956  million  for  ApoUo  R&D  In  FY  1971.  The 
funding  required  to  maintain  the  Apollo  pro- 
gram through  completion  in  the  first  half  of 
FY  1975  Is  dependent  on  many  factors.  How- 
ever, \mder  the  existing  guideUnes,  schedule, 
and  assuming  early  resolution  of  the  Apollo 
13  anomalies  and  no  fxuther  problems,  our 
current  estimates  for  the  program  by  fiscal ' 
year  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year:         (^Q  mUllona] 

1972 $880 

1973 780 

1974 740 

1975 310 

These  estimates  assume  continued  lunar 
exploration  lUghts  through  Apollo  19  in  late 
Calendar  Year  1974  and  that  during  this 
period,  the  Apollo  program  will  continue  to 
bear  the  costs  of  maintaining  the  develop- 
ment, production,  test,  and  operational  capa- 
bilities to  meet  the  conunon  requirements  of 
all  manned  space  flight  programs.  To  the 
extent  that  new  programs  are  undertaken 
and  would  bear  their  proportionate  share  of 
these  reUtlvely  fixed  costs.  I.e.,  Space  Station, 
Space  Shuttle,  second  Skylab,  the  costs  allo- 
cated to  the  Apollo  program  would,  of  course, 
be  reduced. 


Questions  B  and  C :  What  U  the  total  coat 
of  the  Space  Shuttle  and  the  Space  Station 
programs? 

Answer:  Current  estimates  for  the  Space 
Station  and  Space  Shuttle  sue  based  on  pre- 
liminary studies  used  In  developing  the 
Space  Task  Group  report  and  can  be  regarded 
only  as  approximations  of  the  total  coet.  The 
Space  Station  costs.  In  particular,  are  subject 
to  variation,  depending  on  the  experiments 
selected  for  flight.  Preliminary  analysis  indi- 
cates that  Space  Station  costs  foe  develop- 
ment and  initial  flight  hardware  will  be  In 
the  range  of  $5  billion  and  that  development 
and  initial  flight  hardware  of  the  Shuttle 
will  require  about  $6  billion.  These  estimates 
are  In  terms  of  19C9  dollars.  Studiss  of  the 
Space  Station  and  Shuttle,  which  are  In 
progress  In  FY  1970  and  will  continue  In  1971, 
wUl  provide  more  comprehensive  definition 
of  the  development  and  operational  pro- 
grams and  the  resources  requirements  to 
support  these  efforts.  *^ 

Question  D:  Aside  from  the  requested 
•110  million  identified  specifically  for  the 
Space  Shuttle/  Station  In  the  FY  1971  Space 
Flight  Operations  Une  Item,  how  much  U 
Included  elsewhere  In  the  FY  1971  request 
for  the  Space  Shuttle/Station,  and  what  Is 
the  tentatively  planned  use  of  these  funds? 

ANSWER:  In  addition  to  the  9110  mlUion 
identified  In  Space  Flight  Operations  In  the 
FY  1971  budget  for  Space  Station  and  Shut- 
tle, a  significant  porUon  of  the  Office  of  Ad- 
vanced Research  and  Technology  effort  is 
applicable  to  these  same  two  programs.  In 
each  program  between  (30  to  $40  million 
will  be  applied. 

The  major  portion  of  the  Shuttle  and 
Space  Station  effort  was  already  underway 
in  OARTAjeJore  a  specific  program  of  Shuttle/ 
Station  'technology  was  formulated.  Many 
program  elements  have  been  accelerated  or 
amplified  In  support  of  these  two  programs, 
but  only  minor  funding  Is  associated  with 
new  effort  undertaken  to  meet  specific  Shut- 
tle/Station requirements.  Technology  effort 
In  the  following  functional  areas  has  been 
Identified  as  being  associated  with  tlM 
Shuttle: 

1.  Aerothermodynamlcs  and  configura- 
tions; 

2.  Structures  and  materials; 

3.  Propulsion  work;  , 

4.  Integrated  electronics;  and, 
6.  Biotechnology. 

The  Space  Station  technology  development 
effort  Includes  the  following  areas: 

1.  Information  systems; 

2.  Structures,  dynamics,  stabilization,  and 
control; 

3.  Power  generation  and  distribution; 

4.  Space  medicine  and   human  research; 
6.  Life    support    and    protective    systems; 

and, 

6.  User  technology. 

Question  E:  Based  upon  your  proJeoUons 
as  to  space  ftindlng  levels  for  the  futtire, 
what  do  you  foresee  as  the  relative  percentile 
balances  between  the  manned  and  unmanned 
flight  programs? 

Answer:  Based  on  the  total  NASA  budget 
for  FY  1971,  the  percentage  of  R&D  funds 
allocated  for  manned  space  flight  activities 
approaches  45  percent  and  nearly  20  percent 
for  unmanned  activities.  As  you  are  aware, 
our  FY  1971  budget  request  la  based  on  the 
STG  report  to  the  President  which  recom- 
mended "that  thi^  Nation  accept  the  basic 
goal  of  a  balanced  manned  and  unmanned 
space  program  conducted  for  the  benefit  of 
all  mankind."  With  the  normal  growth  in 
programs  already  approved  and  underway  for 
space  applications  and  planetary  exploration 
and  on  the  assumption  that  future  budgets 
(Including  FY  1971)  will  be  approved  at 
levels  which  support  the  major  program  ele- 
ments In  the  STO  report,  the  R&D  funding 
a(>plied  to  Tinmanned  activities  will  Increase 
over  the  next  several  years. 
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MANNED  LUNAR  LANDING  COSTS 
Pn  millions  ot  dotlarsl 


April  1961 
Mtioiate 


March  1964 
estimate  > 


March  1966 
estimate  '■ 


April  1969 
estimate : 


Actual  cost 

through 

July  31, 19& 


Apollo  «..c«rat1^.       .J...- ».M3  $6,642  ^.945 

Situm  launch  vehiclei l 7.J»  f.Ml  «."J 

t„,,nedavelopm«.t. 1 1,190  ,053  854 

Operitiottt  support ^ '•"" '-^^ 

TolalMSFR.*p.,, 14,808  17.713  18,9g 

J2?«:i  ••""•'*  *"""*"" ::::       l"*        i-""        i.mS 

BsFS!^/of>ifatiiM:::::::::::::::::::::":::::::- 2.253        txi        2,421 

ToUl »0,0(10-40,000  19.501  22,718  23,877 

fllfht  hardware  avallabie ■--- 

NettoUi 


16,939 

7,940 

854 

1,137 


16,870 

541 

1.810 

2,128 


21,349 
-2.000 


19,349 


I  Based  on  assumption  ol  timely  initiation  ol  lollow-on  program.  „..,._..  ,    ,  ..    . 

I  Based  on  assumption  that  there  would  not  be  timely  inibation  ol  a  lollow-on  program ;  also  reflects  the  ellects  ot  program  stretchout 


Today  we  stand  on  the  threshold  of 
the  greatest  era  of  exploration  in  the 
history  of  man.  We  explore  space  not  be- 
cause It  is  there — but  because  explora- 
tion of  the  unknown  Is  inherent  in  man 
and  a  vital  part  of  the  American  spirit. 
The  space  program  is  returning  more  to 
us  than  the  money  we  have  invested  and 
will  invest.  To  stop  this  space  program 
which  directly  benefits  and  improves  the 
quality  of  life  here  on  earth  would  be  to 
fall  in  our  commitment  to  the  future 
generations  of  this  country. 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  NASA 
ofDclals  have  testified  that  initial  cost 
estimates  for  development  of  the  space 
shuttle  are  $6  billion.  They  concede  that 
this  preliminary  estimate  cannot  be  re- 
lied upon.  NASA  admits  that  design  and 
development  of  the  space  shuttle  repre- 
sents a  new  and  formidable  technical 
challenge,  and  will  require  maximum 
innovation  on  the  part  of  the  aerospace 
industry.  Specifically,  the  space  shuttle 
will  require  advances  in  technology  on 
several  fronts: 

First.  Structures  and  materials,  espe- 
cially related  to  reentry  heating. 

Second.  New  high  performance  pro- 
pulsion systems. 

Third.  Integrated  electronics  for  guid- 
ance and  control. 

Fourth.  Configuration  and  aerody- 
namics, which  will  permit  vertical 
laimch,  hypersonic  reentry,  and  con- 
trolled subsonic  horizontal  landing. 

By  contrast,  the  Saturn  V  launch  ve- 
hicle was  bsised  upon  technology  devel- 
oped over  many  years  beginning  with 
the  German  V-2  rockets  of  the  late  1930 's 
and  extending  through  a  long  progres- 
sion of  missiles  and  laimch  vehicles  de- 
veloped by  the  United  States  on  which 
many  billions  of  dollars  were  spent.  In 
short,  the  technology  was  well  in  hand 
when  development  of  Saturn  V  was  un- 
dertaken. Nevertheless,  the  cost  of  devel- 
opment of  Saturn  V  was  almost  $5  bil- 
lion. 

In  view  of  the  extremely  difScuIt  tech- 
nological problems  which  must  be  solved, 
the  $6  billion  preliminary  estimate  for 
development  of  the  space  shuttle  appears 
unrealistically  low.  Some  Imowledgeable 
people  believe  It  will  cost  three  or  four 
times  that  much. 


COST   or   OPKBATION 

Proponents  of  the  space  shuttle  as- 
sume that  operations  utilizing  a  re- 
usable launch  vehicle  can  be  carried 


out  more  cheaply  than  with  expendable 
launch  vehicles.  Reusable  systems  may 
or  may  not  result  in  some  savings — that 
remains  to  be  seen — but  the  space  shut- 
tle will  be  much  more  sophisticated  and 
therefore  very  much  more  expensive  to 
build  than  throwaway  boosters.  The  class 
of  launch  vehicles  to  be  replaced  by  the 
space  shuttle — ^Delta  through  Titan — 
cost  from  $3.5  million  to  about  $20  mil- 
lion per  copy.  By  contrast,  each  space 
shuttle  will  cost  himdreds  of  millions. 
It  should  also  be  recognized  that  there 
will  l>e  additional  operational  costs  as 
well,  not  Incurred  by  expendable  sys- 
tems— namely,  costs  of  recovery  and  re- 
furbishment, and  associated  groimd  fa- 
cilities and  personnel.  Finally,  the  pro- 
posed reuse  of  the  shuttle  100  times 
seems  overly  optimistic. 

It  is  even  more  Important  to  recog- 
nize that  total  mission  costs  are  much 
more  sensitive  to  the  costs  of  develop- 
ment of  spacecraft  and  experiments, 
and  to  ground  operations — tracking,  data 
acquisition  and  analysis — than  to  the 
cost  of  procurement  of  launch  vehicles. 
In  fact,  launch  vehicle  costs  account  for 
a  relatively  small  part  of  the  total  costs 
of  a  given  space  mission.  Launch  vehi- 
cle costs  tjrpically  represent  from  10  to 
25  percent  of  total  mission  costs,  with  the 
largest  expenditure  normally  for  the 
spacecraft.  Thus,  it  appears  that  if  major 
economies  are  to  be  made  in  the  space 
program,  they  virill  be  achieved  by  sharp 
reductions  in  spacecraft  and  experiment 
development  costs,  costs  of  groimd  opera- 
tions, and  not  simply  by  reducing  launch 
vehicle  procurement  costs.  It  should  also 
be  noted  that  NASA  has  stated  that  "ex- 
pendable launch  vehicles  could  be  devel- 
oped that  would  be  considerably  cheaper 
than  our  present  systems."  This  may  turn 
out  to  be  the  most  effective  way  of  re- 
ducing launch  vehicle  costs. 

OTHEB    AH0DMENT8   DON'T    STAND    UP 

Even  if  the  space  shuttle  were  now  In 
existence,  and  the  cost  of  operation  of 
of  the  space  shuttle  were  extremely  low, 
the  high  utilization  rate  needed  to  justify 
its  high  development  costs  and  its  high 
procurement  costs  would  require  a  con- 
siderable expansion  of  the  scope  of  U.S. 
space  activities.  Specifically,  NASA  of- 
ficials have  testified  that  the  space  shut- 
tle will  provide  a  capability  for  placing 
50,000  pounds  in  orbit,  and  that  they  an- 
ticipate a  minimum  of  30  flights  per 
year  by  NASA  and  an  equivalent  number 


in  support  of  DOD  programs.  During  the 
entire  decade  of  the  sixties,  NASA  ex- 
ceeded 30  launches  per  year  only  once — 
36  in  1966 — including  Scouts  and  Saturn 
V's,  which  are  not  to  be  replaced  by  the 
space  shuttle.  Assuming  the  spaces  shut- 
tle's payload  capacity  would  be  fully 
utilized  on  each  of  the  projected  60  yearly 
flights,  this  adds  up  to  3  milUon  pounds 
of  payload  launched  into  orbit  each 
year.  Could  the  United  States  afford  such 
an  sonbitious  space  program?  Would  the 
American  taxpayer  be  willing  to  sup- 
port such  an  ambitious  space  program? 

How  does  3  million  pounds  of  pay- 
load  in  orbit  compare  with  the  space 
program  of  the  past?  In  terms  of  cumu- 
lative payload  launched,  1969  was 
NASA's  biggest  year  with  442,358  pounds, 
over  97  percent  of  which  was  attributed 
to  the  four  Apollo  flights.  It  follows  that 
space  shuttle  advocates  must  anticipate 
a  greatly  expanded  manned  space  flight 
program — 30  flights  per  year  by  NASA 
alone — one  which  the  Nation  might  be 
unwilling  or  unable  to  support.  Note 
that  the  NASA  budget  has  declined  each 
year  since  1965.  It  would  have  to  In- 
crease dramatically  during  the  next  few 
years  to  support  the  development  project 
if  the  space  shuttle  Is  to  fly  1977,  and 
then  increase  even  more  after  the  shuttle 
becomes  operational,  in  order  to  support 
the  kind  of  ambitious  program  it  is  de- 
signed to  serve. 

The  Titan  m  experience  may  be  In- 
structive. Development  of  Titan  HI  was 
undertaken  in  the  expectation  that,  once 
operational,  there  would  be  50  to  100 
launches  per  year.  The  high  utilization 
rate  was  the  justification  for  Investing  $1 
billion  for  development.  Currently,  there 
are  three  Titan  III  launches  per  year. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  move 
to  increase  NASA's  spending  on  manned 
space  flight  is  another  sad  example  of 
scrambled  priorities. 

Every  bit  as  important  as  a  balanced 
Federal  budget  is  a  better  balance  In 
what  we  choose  to  spend  our  money  on. 
We  went  to  the  moon  In  the  1960's.  Our 
next  mission  should  not  be  to  land  a 
man  on  Mars,  but  to  see  what  we  can 
do  for  the  United  States  In  the  1970'8. 

Yet  this  NASA  authorization  bill  would 
give  an  extra  $298  million  worth  of  lift- 
off to  manned  space  flight  and  appar- 
ently launches  a  man-on-Mars  mission. 

It  does  this  by  adding  $80  million  to 
the  $110  million  requested  by  NASA  for 
a  space  station  and  shuttle  program — a 
program  to  build  a  permanent  space 
station  for  up  to  100  men  and  a  reusable 
shuttle  for  transportation  to  and  from 
the  earth's  surface. 

I  find  this  recommendation  premature, 
to  say  the  least.  Inasmuch  as  we  have 
not  yet  determined  whether  man  can 
live  and  work  in  space.  A  big  space  sta- 
tion has  little  value  unless  it  is  intended 
to  be  a  stepping-stone  to  Mars. 

The  feasibility  of  long-termed  manned 
operations  in  a  space  environment  will 
not  be  known  for  3  years,  until  we  finish 
our  8-month  experiment  with  a  small 
orbiting  station  to  be  launched  in  late 
1972. 

It  strikes  me  as  strange  indeed  to  au- 
thorize construction  of  a  giant  space 
station  before  we  have  even  flown  the 
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small  one  which  is  supposed  to  test  the 
concept  of  space  station  flight. 

I  think  we  should  delete  this  $190  mil- 
lion fiscal  booster  for  the  space  station 
and  shuttle.  NASA  would  still  have  ample 
fimding  for  the  experimental  space  sta- 
tion, which  ought  to  come  first/anyway, 
as  well  as  $80  million  for  ressarch  and 
technology  studies  for  future  space  flight. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  evaluation  of 
manned  space  flight  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  failure  of  the  Apollo  13  lunar 
mission.  The  accident  which  befell  the 
Apollo  13  spacecraft  was  serious  and  dis- 
appointing, but  it  was  not  so  surprising 
that  something  could  go  wrong  on  a  mis- 
sion of  such  complexity. 

To  me  it  is  rather  a  question  of  priori- 
ties, and  not  whether  a  particular  mis- 
sion succeeds  or  fails.  I  believe  the  space 
program  should  be  controlled,  not  killed. 

We  are  natiually  curious  about  man's 
ability  to  perform  in  space,  but  we  can 
determine  that  in  a  fiscally  responsible 
manner.  Right  now,  we  should  seek  to 
extend  man's  capability  to  live  and  work 
in  his  cities,  and  in  rural  America. 

Fancy  programs  are  fine,  but  how  in 
conscience  can  we  support  added  effort 
in  space  when  human  need  cries  out  all 
around  us — for  hospitals,  for  doctors  and 
nurses,  and  for  cleaning  up  our  environ- 
ment. 

The  quality  of  our  education,  of  our 
air  and  our  water  will  determine 
whether  we  are  a  great  nation — not  be- 
ing first  to  land  a  man  on  mars.  There 
simply  is  not  enough  money  to  do  every- 
thing we  would  like,  and  it  is  a  mistake 
in  values  to  put  the  glamor  of  space 
ahead  of  the  realities  of  our  corrupted 
environment  and  our  crippled  health 
care  system. 

NASA  requested  $3.3  billion — a  not 
inconsequential  sum.  Given  our  many 
terrestrial  problems,  this  is  no  time  to  be 
generous  with  our  space  program.  Even 
without  the  increases  recommended  by 
the  committee,  the  NASA  budget  is  still 
too  high  given  our  other  pressing  needs. 
We  cannot  afford  to  do  all  the  things  we 
would  like  to  do  tomorrow.  Let  us  face 
that  fact  and  exercise  some  restraint  on 
programs  such  as  this,  which  are  mar- 
ginal, at  least  in  terms  of  their  contribu- 
tion to  the  welfare  of  the  individual 
American  citizen.  - 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  today  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  H.R.  16516,  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration Authorization  Act  for  1971.  On 
July  20,  1969.  the  United  States  did  in- 
deed land  men  on  the  moon  and  bring 
them  back  safely  to  earth.  The  chaUenge 
laid  before  us  by  President  Kennedy  in 
the  1960's  has  been  fulfilled.  Now  it  is 
time  to  place  greater  emphasis  on  other 
challenges. 

The  challenge  of  our  polluted  environ- 
ment is  a  great  one,  one  that  will  re- 
quire Just  as  much,  if  not  more,  skill  and 
knowledge  in  the  future  as  had  our  >pace 
program  In  the  past. 

This  country  has  many  brilliant  and 
^alented  scientists.  I  would  like  to  see 
more  time,  more  money,  and  more  of 
the  talented  scientists  used  to  conquer 
the  pollution  of  our  air,  our  water,  and 
our  cities. 

Let  me  Illustrate  what  I  mean.  It  would 


seem  to  me  that  there  must  be  a  better 
way  to  clean  up  oil  spillage  than  by 
spreading  straw  on  a  polluted  shoreline, 
or  by  simply  putting  a  layer  of  clean  sand 
on  top  of  an  oil-soaked  beach.  And  it 
would  seem  to  me  that  there  must  be 
methods — literally  waiting  to  be  discov- 
ered— to  recycle  and  make  useful  a  vast 
amount  of  what  now  passes  for  waste. 
I  believe  that  if  we  draw  on  the  minds 
and  the  computers  that  can  land  a  rocket 
on  the  moon  or  can  return  a  crippled 
spaceship  from  himdreds  of  thousands  of 
miles  in  space,  we  can  certainly  find  the 
answers  to  the  many  problems  that  con- 
front us  here  at  home  in  what  appears 
to  be  a  long,  costly,  and  difficult  battle 
to  reclaim  what  we  have  squandered  for 
so  long. 

The  decade  of  the  1960's  was  the  age  of 
space  and  landing  men  on  the  moon.  The 
decade  of  the  1970's  should  be  devoted 
to  cleaning  up  our  home,  the  spaceship 
earth. 

Let  me  make  it  clear  that  I  do  not  be- 
lieve we  should  abandon  our  space  ef- 
fort: far  from  it.  I  believe  that  we  should 
continue  our  space  program,  but,  for  the 
time  being,  on  a  more  modest  scale.  Our 
all-out  effort  to  land  men  on  the  moon 
before  1970  has  paid  off.  We  have  done  it. 
Now  is  the  time  to  reevaluate  our  goals 
in  space  and  proceed  at  a  more  reason- 
able speed. 

In  addition  to  solving  the  problems  of 
pollution,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  are 
other  areas  here  on  earth  where  the 
money  could  be  more  wisely  spent.  For 
example,  expanded  research  in  cancer 
and  heart  disease,  two  of  our  most 
serious  killers,  could  possibly  yield  un- 
told benefits  for  not  only  our  Nation,  but 
all  mankind. 

I  think  it  is  time  for  us  to  devote  our- 
selves to  solving  the  problems  we  face 
here  on  earth.  I  think  it  is  time  we  began 
to  clean  up  our  polluted  environment  and 
support  research  directed  at  finding  cures 
for  the  diseases  that  cripple  and  kill 
mankind,  such  as  cancer  and  heart 
disease. 

For  these  reasons  Mr.  Chairman.  I  in- 
tend to  vote  against  the  bill  presented 
before  this  body  today,  H.R.  16516. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  scien- 
tific information  has  increased  enor- 
mously since  Sputnik  I  went  into  orbit 
only  13  years  ago.  A  study  made  by 
Stanford  Research  Institute  Indicated 
that  astronomy  had  been  most  enriched. 
However,  many  other  sciences  have  also 
been  impacted.  One  of  the  most  impor- 
tant discoveries  was  that  of  the  Van 
Allen  radiation  belts,  result  of  the  first 
U.S.  satellite. 

Since  that  time  we  have  learned  the 
true  shape  of  the  earth  for  the  first  time, 
the  true  distance  between  the  earth  and 
the  moon,  the  approximate  age  of  the 
moon — at  least  at  two  sites — some  in- 
formation about  the  moon's  magnetic 
field  and  some  information  about  its 
mineral  content. 

One  of  the  most  exciting  discoveries, 
not  yet  explained,  is  the  behavior  of  some 
plants  when  lunar  dust  or  soil  is  added  to 
their  growth  medium.  Amazing  increase 
in  size  and  color  were  noted,  but  the  rea- 
sons for  these  reactions  are  still  a  mys- 
tery.  On   another   exi>eriment,   certain 


viruses,  difficult  to  destroy  on  earth,  were 
killed  by  lunar  dust.  Virologists  are  dil- 
igently searching  for  the  answers. 

The  laser-refiector  array  which  was 
left  on  the  moon  is  already  returning  val- 
uable information,  never  before  avail- 
able. We  have  been  able  to  determine  rel- 
ative earth-moon  distance  to  an  accuracy 
of  1  foot.  Distance  measurements  can 
supply  precise  information  on  lunar 
orbital  motion  and  periodic  oscillations  of 
the  moon.  It  is  hoped  that  they  will  also 
lead  to  imderstandlng  the  fluctuations  in 
the  rate  of  the  earth's  rotation.  The  drift 
of  the  continents  can  be  measured  with 
this  equipment  as  can  the  variations  in 
the  wobbling  of  the  earth's  rotational 
axis.  Some  geodesists  believe  that  there 
is  some  association  between  the  wobbling 
of  the  earth's  axis  and  major  earth- 
quakes. Therefore,  an  imderstandlng  of 
this  phenomenon  may  aid  in  the  predic- 
tion of  such  disasters. 

Among  the  most  Important  results  of 
the  space  program  are  the  innumerable 
developments  and  discoveries  which  have 
biomedical  appUcatlon.  The  need  to  re- 
motely examine  the  astronauts  while 
they  were  in  space  has  given  rise  to  a 
whole  new  class  of  aids  and  instruments, 
combining  our  ability  to  miniaturize  with 
our  expanded  computer  capabiUties.  The 
heart  monitor  is  only  one  of  the  notable 
developments.  A  group  of  doctors,  the 
biomedical  applications  team,  has  found 
over  200  answers  to  medictd  problems 
within  space  medicine.  They  have  as- 
sisted in  the  transfer  of  information  from 
space  to  general  medicine. 

The  need  to  maintain  continuous 
study  of  the  men  who  have  been  in  space 
and  of  those  who  are  preparing  to  fly 
has  occasioned  the  constant  medical 
supervision  of  our  astronauts.  Thus  a 
body  of  information  about  well  men  is 
being  compiled,  more  extensive  than  any 
study  previously  done.  When  the  SkyLab 
goes  into  orbit  in  1972,  even  more  in- 
tensive work  will  be  done  on  the  three 
teams  who  will  man  these  flights,  the 
first  for  28  days  and  the  second  and  third 
for  56  days  each.  Because  of  enhanced 
facilities,  very  much  more  biomedical 
work  can  be  done  in  SkyLab. 

In  the  research  centers  of  NASA, 
where  fundamental  research  is  being  con- 
ducted, two  recent  discoveries  which  may 
give  valuable  clues  in  the  conquest  of 
cancer  have  been  made.  They  both  con- 
cern the  behavior  of  cells  and  their  com- 
position and  are  imder  study  because  of 
our  need  to  know  as  much  as  possible 
about  the  behavior  of  human  cells  in 
space. 

Meteorology  has  probably  been  more 
advantageously  affected  than  any  of  the 
other  sciences  which  affect  our  daily 
lives.  The  weather  satellites  which  daily 
survey  the  cloud-cover  of  the  earth  and 
regularly  report  to  earth  receiving  sta- 
tions, have  brought  extra  facility  in 
weather  reporting  and  weather  analysis 
to  all  nations  who  have  chosen  to  query 
them. 

It  has  been  possible,  using  information 
from  the  weather  satellites,  to  predict 
some  major  hurricanes  in  time  for  pre- 
ventive action  to  be  taken  by  the  people 
in  their  paths.  With  more  sophisticated 
satellites  scheduled  for  service,  meteorol- 
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ogists  hope  to  be  able  to  predict  weather 
at  least  2  weeks  in  advance. 

Earth  sciences  have  already  profited 
greatly  from  work  done  in  space.  With 
the  earliest  photographs  from  Gemini, 
through  those  taken  on  Apollo,  and  the 
extensive  multispectral  camera  experi- 
ment performed  on  Apollo  9,  knowledge 
of  the  earth  has  grown  significantly.  It  is 
possible  to  ascertain  the  composition  of 
soil,  the  kind  of  growth,  the  condition 
of  growth  and  the  extent  of  forest  cover, 
all  from  photographs  from  near-earth 
orbit.  Geologists  believe  that  ore  con- 
centrations can  be  discovered;  hydrolo- 
glsts  expect  to  be  able  to  predict  floods 
from  analysis  of  snow -cover;  examina- 
tion of  the  temperature  of  water  in  the 
oceans  of  the  world  is  another  project 
of  oceanographers  which  promise  to  pro- 
duce fundamental  knowledge  about  our 
environment. 

Practically  every  major  scientific  re- 
gime has  been  stimulated  and  challenged 
to  new  research  and  discovery  by  the  de- 
mands of  the  space  program.  And  one 
must  realize  that  this  newest  area  of 
man's  interest  has  only  begim  to  return 
results.  With  two  new  territories  for  ex- 
ploration, the  sterile  vacuum  of  space  and 
the  surface  of  the  moon,  we  can  expect 
a  scientific  "golden  age"  within  the  next 
decade. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texais.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  support  H.R.  16516  to  authorize  funds 
for  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  for  fiscal  year  1971.  There 
are  those  today  who  say  we  spent  too 
much  money  in  our  national  space  pro- 
gram. I  would  like  to  remind  those  who 
express  this  view  that  this  money  Is  spent 
in  the  most  advanced  science  and  tech- 
nology known  to  man.  It  pays  the  wages 
to  those  who  push  back  the  frontiers  of 
the  unknown.  It  betters  the  skill  of  over 
150.000  Americans.  It  provided  not  only 
hardware  but  know-how  to  tackle  the 
difficult  problems  that  our  Nation  faces 
in  the  years  ahead.  It  contributes  many 
of  the  management  innovations  neces- 
sary so  that  we  may  deal  not  only  with 
the  complex  problems  of  operating  an 
adequate  space  effort  but  may  also  help 
many  of  the  difficult  problems  that  we 
face  in  environmental  Improvement, 
crime  prevention  technology,  and  re- 
sources development  within  our  Nation. 

When  the  detractors  to  our  national 
space  program  say  that  fimds  devoted 
to  the  space  program  can  better  be  de- 
voted to  our  social  needs  I  ask  all  of  my 
colleagues  to  consider  that  this  is  exactly 
what  our  expenditure  for  our  national 
space  program  does.  It  aids  the  solution 
of  many  of  our  pressing  problems  in  our 
Nation  today.  We  need  improved  com- 
munications at  a  lower  cost.  Our  national 
space  program  Is  contributing  everyday 
to  this  area. 

We  need  improved  ability  to  assess  the 
availability  of  natural  resources.  Our 
space  program  contributes  to  this  every 
day.  We  need  better  management  talent 
and  better  management  procedures  for 
complex  governmental  programs.  Our 
space  program  contributes  to  that  every 
day.  If  we  are  to  continue  to  progress  as 
a  nation,  we  must  remain  in  the  fore- 
front of  technical  development.  Since  the 
beginning  of  the  industrial  revolution  our 
Nation  has  depended  on  its  competitive 


advantage  through  technology  to  main- 
tain its  world  position  In  the  market- 
place. Both  in  aeronautics  and  space 
flight  development  NASA  Is  contributing 
to  this  advance  of  technology.  Conse- 
quently, this  represents  one  of  the  most 
important  reasons  for  continuing  to  sup- 
port an  aggressive  national  space  pro- 
gram. 

The  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics and  the  Subcommittee  on 
Manned  Space  Flight  have  worked  long 
hours  and  studied  thoroughly  the  bill 
you  have  before  you  today.  We  received 
testimony  from  key  industrial  contrac- 
tors and  NASA  field  centers  In  hearings 
before  the  committee.  All  of  this  is  a 
matter  of  record  in  the  report  of  hear- 
ings accompanying  this  bill. 

The  changes  made  in  the  budget  pro- 
posal submitted  by  NASA  for  fiscal  year 
1971  are  largely  associated  with  manned 
space  flight.  In  summary  these  changes 
provide  for  a  forward-looking  and  ade- 
quate space  effort  in  the  1970's. 

The  committee  added  $145  million  to 
the  Apollo  line  item  requested  by  NASA. 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  NASA  request 
was  over  $725  million  less  than  that  for 
fiscal  year  1970.  It  is  a  budget  which 
terminates  Saturn  V  production  and 
reduces  the  Saturn  V  laimch  rate  to  two 
lunar  exploration  flights  per  year  until 
the  remaining  Saturn  V's  are  expended. 
The  addition  of  $145  million  by  the  com- 
mittee provides  sufficient  funds  so  that 
the  last  two  lunar  missions  with  the 
sixth  and  seventh  Saturn  V  vehicles  will 
have  increased  scientific  payloads  and 
longer  stay  time  on  the  lunar  surface  to 
gain  the  maximum  return  from  these 
flights.  These  same  funds  would  also 
provide  for  early  work  on  a  spacecraft 
for  an  eighth  limar  exploration  and  a 
preliminary  investigation  of  scientific 
payloads  for  that  same  flight.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  the  committee  added  $100 
million  for  long  leadtime  hardware  for 
improved  Satiurn  V  vehicles.  These  same 
funds  would  also  be  used  to  allow  criti- 
cal vendors  and  contractors  that  have 
been  phased  out  of  the  Saturn  V  pro- 
gram to  accomplish  sufficient  work  to 
maintain  their  skills  and  provide  limited 
equipment  so  that  Saturn  V  production 
may  be  reinitiated  without  delays  at  a 
later  date.  Particular  emphasis  will  be 
placed  on  work  for  engine  components 
since  these  are  the  longest  leadtime 
items  associated  with  the  production  of 
the  Saturn  V  vehicle.  The  Saturn  V  Is 
the  only  vehicle  available  to  the  United 
States  that  lifts  payloads  in  excess  of 
60,000  pounds  into  earth  orbit. 

The  leadtime  required  to  build  these 
large  complex  vehicles  Is  in  the  order  of 
4  years  and  the  funds  which  have  been 
included  by  the  committee  will  material- 
ly reduce  this  leadtime.  If  we  are  to  as- 
sure that  this  Nation  has  a  large  payload 
capability  In  earth  orbit  and  deep  space 
in  the  mid- 1970's  it  Is  essential  that  these 
funds  be  included  as  recommended  by 
the  committee. 

In  the  area  of  space  flight  operations 
the  coDMnittee  has  increased  the  NASA 
budget  request  for  fiscal  year  1971  by 
$155  million.  It  was  the  view  of  the  com- 
mittee that  the  addition  of  $75  million 
for  the  Apollo  applications  program 
workshop,  now  called  Skylab,  would  pro- 


vide fimds  to  augment  the  development 
and  qualification  of  the  spacecraft  and 
workshop  for  long  duration  missions  in 
1973.  These  same  fvmds  would  also  pro- 
vide for  the  development  of  additional 
experiments  that  will  improve  the  return 
on  the  investment  made  in  the  Skylab. 
These  experiments  were  excluded  from 
the  program  because  of  funding  limita- 
tions. 

The  $80  million  was  added  to  space 
flight  operations  to  provide  for  more  ex- 
tensive analysis  and  engineering  studies 
for  a  space  station  to  follow  Skylab  in 
the  late  1970's  and  to  provide  advanced 
testing  and  verification  of  early  designs 
in  the  low-cost  recoverable  space  shuttle 
design  effort  now  being  undertaken  by 
NASA.  These  funds  will  provide  addi- 
tional information  so  that  when  the  Con- 
gress is  asked  to  make  a  commitment  to 
the  development  of  a  low-cost  recover- 
able space  shuttle  system  the  Information 
will  be  in  hand  to  make  that  important 
decision.  The  low-cost  recoverable  shut- 
tle represents,  in  my  view,  the  most  sig- 
nificant aspect  of  the  national  space  pro- 
gram in  the  late  1970's.  Developing  a  re- 
usable space  transportation  system  op- 
erating much  like  commercial  aircraft 
will  provide  broad  new  opportunities  to 
utilize  space  and  conduct  scientific  ex- 
plorations at  a  significantly  reduced  cost. 
With  such  a  system  available,  recovery, 
repair,  and  maintenance  of  automated 
spacecraft,  low-cost  visits  to  maimed 
space  stations  and  the  commercial  ap- 
plication of  space  not  only  for  expanded 
communications  but  also  in  the  area  of 
earth  resources  will  be  enhanced. 

The  opportunities  for  international 
cooperation  with  a  low-cost  shuttle  sys- 
tem available  will  be  significantly  im- 
proved simply  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that 
the  cost  of  operating  in  space  will  be 
brought  to  a  level  that  many  of  the  de- 
veloped nations  of  the  world  will  find 
attractive. 

With  these  facts  in  mind  I  lu-ge  your 
favorable  consideration  of  HJl.  16516. 

INCREASES  IN  THE  BILL 

Mr.  Chairman,  so  that  there  will  be 
no  doubt  as  to  the  importance  or  nature 
of  the  increases  hi  the  bill  I  wish  to 
identify  them  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Members. 

The  proposed  $45  million  for  Apollo/ 
Lunar  payloads  will  provide  fimds  to 
permit  effort  in  fiscal  year  1971  on  space- 
craft and  payloads  for  the  Apollo  18,  19, 
and  20  missions.  This  effort  will  include 
systems  improvements  and  augmented 
scientific  payload  components  to  enhance 
the  data  return  from  these  missions 
based  on  experience  from  earlier  Apollo 
flights.  The  proposed  additional  funds 
for  Apollo/Lunar  payloads  will  provide 
resources  for  the  following : 

The  sum  of  $5  million:  Funds  will  be 
used  to  resume  work  on  the  Command 
and  Service  Module — CSM  115 A— for 
Apollo  20.  This  spacecraft  was  placed 
in  storage  at  the  North  American  Rock- 
well plant  following  Initial  systems  in- 
stallation In  line  with  the  decision  not  to 
provide  funding  in  the  fiscal  year  1971 
budget  for  a  Apollo  20  mission  or  follow- 
on  Saturn  V  production. 

The  sum  of  $7  million :  The  Lunar  Mod- 
ule— ^LM  14 — ^whlch  would  be  used  on 
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Apollo  20  is  In  storage  at  the  Grum- 
man plant.  In  accordance  with  the  earlier 
decision  to  delete  Apollo  20,  all  fabrica- 
tion was  stopped  during  structural  as- 
sembly. Additional  funds  will  be  utilized 
to  reinitiate  production  of  this  space- 
craft. 

The  sum  of  $11  million:  These  fiscal 
year  1971  funds  will  be  applied  to  the 
development  of  equipment  for  orbital  sci- 
ence experiments  proposed  for  Apollos 
18,  19,  and  20.  This  equipment  includes: 
24-inch  panoramic  cameras;  3-inch 
mapping  cameras:  FAR  UV  spectrom- 
eters; IR  SCAN  radiometers;  and  subsat- 
tellites  with:  S-band  transponder  parti- 
cle measurement,  magnetometer,  and^a 
laser  altimeter. 

The  sum  of  $16  million:  Development 
and  initial  fabrication  of  surface  science 
experiments  will  also  be  covered  by  the 
additional  funds  for  Apollos  18,  19,  and 
20.  Funds  for  this  effort  and  the  orbital 
science  effort  were  deferred  in  the  origi- 
nal budget  request.  Equipment  for  sev- 
eral of  the  experiments  that  would  be 
fimded  in  this  category  include:  Passive 
seismology ;  lunar  surface  magnetometer 
lunar  hand-held  magnetometer;  mass 
spectrometer;  gravimeter;  and  field  geol- 
ogy investigation  equipment. 

The  sum  of  $6  million:  Funding  will 
provide  for  equipment  to  enhance  as- 
tronaut activities  on  the  lunar  siu^ace 
including  lunar  roving  vehicles,  addi- 
tional portable  life  support  systems — 
PLSS — lunar  drills.  lunar  surface  cam- 
eras, and  other  miscellaneous  Apollo/ 
Lunar  equipment  required  for  the 
Apollos  18.  19.  and  20  missions. 

The  proposed  $100  million  in  funds  to 
sustain  Saturn  V  production  will  mini- 
mize the  production  gap.  reverse  the  al- 
most complete  phaseout  of  vendors  and 
subcontractors,  and  continue  to  provide 
the  country  with  its  only  operational 
launch  vehicle  capable  of  placing  large 
payloads  in  earth  orbit  or  sending  space- 
craft on  lunar  missions  in  the  mid-1970's. 
The  {tdditional  funds  will  be  utilized  as 
follows: 

The  sum  of  $20  million:  These  funds 
will  be  used  to  requalify  and  reassemble 
the  vendor  and  subcontractor  structure 
of  the  Saturn  V  team  which  have  been 
completely  phased  out  of  the  program. 
With  all  of  the  Saturn  V  stages  nearly 
completed,  large  groups  of  the  prime 
contractor's  work  force  will  have  to  be 
reassembled  and  retrained  to  assure  a 
high  quality  and  reliable  vehicle. 

The  sum  of  $35  million:  Engine  fimd- 
Ing  will  have  the  highest  priority  due  to 
the  long  leadtime  associated  with  engine 
production  and  installation.  As  the  last 
Saturn  V  engine  of  the  present  buy  was 
delivered  in  January  1970,  the  engine 
production  base  must  be  reestablished. 
The  funds  would  also  be  utilized  to  qual- 
ify the  J-2S  engine  and  cover  the  final 
design  and  engineering  changes  required 
to  incorporate  the  J-2S  into  the  follow- 
on  stages. 

The  siun  of  $30  million:  These  funds 
support  the  purchase  of  standard  ma- 
terial and  parts,  and  for  the  procurement 
of  critical  long  leadtime  hardware  items 
such  as:  actuators,  relays,  transducers, 
pumps,  and  propellant  systems,  heat 
shield  panels,  retro-rockets.  Instrument 


unit  components,  castings,  valves,  bear- 
ings, and  sensors. 

The  sum  of  $15  million:  Initial  pro- 
duction efforts,  including  fabrication  of 
basic  stage  and  engine  parts,  by  the 
prime  contractor  or  contractors,  will  be 
provided  by  these  additional  funds.  Early 
initiation  of  production  in  fiscal  year  1971 
would  result  in  the  first  delivery  in  this 
buy  of  Saturn  V  vehicles  in  1974. 

The  proposed  addition  of  $75  million 
to  the  Skylab  program  will  be  applied 
to  increasing  the  assurance  of  Saturn 
Workshop  I's  success,  initiating  experi- 
ments previously  excluded  from  the  pro- 
gram due  to  funding  limitations,  and  the 
preliminary  design  of  a  second  Work- 
shop mission  in  which  incorporation  of 
an  artificial  gravity  environment  will 
be  of  prime  consideration.  This  effort  will 
not  only  enhance  the  first  Skylab  mis- 
sion, but  will  provide  additional  design 
studies  for  an  upgraded  Skylab  Work- 
shop II  mission.  Specific  application  of 
the  proposed  funds  follows: 

The  sum  of  $20  million:  These  funds 
will  principally  be  used  to  increase  and 
augment  the  development,  verification 
analysis,  and  qualification  testing  of  ma- 
jor systems — workshop,  spacecraft,  and 
airlock — to  increase  success  on  the  first 
mission  and  to  provide  confidence  in 
planning  missions  of  longer  duration  for 
future  flights. 

The  sum  of  $25  million:  Funds  will  be 
utilized  to  upgrade  the  presently  as- 
signed experiments  program  with  in- 
creased emphasis  on  identifying  and  de- 
veloping those  experiments  which  prove 
to  be  of  significant  value  in  the  areas  of 
earth  resources  and  medicine.  Other 
experiments  previously  deferred  due  to 
fimding  limitations  will  be  incorporated 
into  the  program  and  will  enhance  the 
scientific  knowledge  and  direct  benefit 
to  be  achieved  in  the  Skylab  program. 
Effort  will  also  be  initiated  to  develop 
an  on-board  biomedical  monitoring  sys- 
tem and  an  on-board  data  processing 
system  for  all  major  experiments. 

The  sum  of  $18  million:  Funding  will 
be  devoted  to  the  development  and  quali- 
fication of  Improved  Ufe  support  and 
other  critical  systems.  Through  increas- 
ing both  the  reliability  and  capacity  of 
the  major  systems  and  subsystems,  not 
only  will  the  assurance  of  mission  suc- 
cess be  increased,  but  the  operational  ca- 
pacity of  the  Skylab  will  be  expanded  to 
a  point  approaching  continuous  oper- 
ation. 

The  sum  of  $12  million:  These  funds 
will  be  applied  to  the  procuiement  of 
additional  hardware  and  experiment  sys- 
tems as  spares  to  more  fully  support  the 
Skylab  program.  In  addition,  the  backup 
ATM  hardware  will  be  upgraded  to  pro- 
vide a  qualified  fiight  unit.  The  present 
backup  ATM  is  a  refurbished  qualifica- 
tion unit  and  some  work  is  necessary 
to  assure  fiight  worthiness. 

SPACE  STATION $30   MILUON 

The  space  station  module  is  conceived 
as  being  the  basic  element  of  future 
manned  activities.  The  long-duration 
subsystems  developed  for  the  station 
would  have  application  for,  not  only 
earth  orbit  missions,  but  planetai-y  mis- 
.sions,    possible    future    lunar    missions. 


and  adaptation  for  use  on  major  systems 
for  both  planetary  and  lunar  surface 
bases.  In  this  connection,  the  additional 
funds  will  be  applied  to  increasing  our 
imderstanding  of  the  systems  and  re- 
quirements of  this  significant  undertak- 
ing and  will  be  applied  as  follows: 

The  siun  of  $6  million:  These  funds 
will  be  used  to  complete  studies  in  areas 
in  which  firm  conclusions  have  not  as  yet 
been  reached  such  as  experiment  Infor- 
mation management,  both  on  board  the 
station  and  on  the  ground,  and  cre\( 
structwe  and  management.  Some  func- 
tional mockups  will  be  fabricated  to  be 
used  for  simulation  and  design  testing. 
In  addition,  development  of  critical  sub- 
systems will  be  initiated,  such  as:  fabri- 
cation of  a  completely  functional  full- 
scale  prototype  of  a  25-kilowatt  solar  ar- 
ray-battery power  processing  system; 
initial  hardware  breadboard  and  pro- 
graming for  a  high  data  rate  computer 
system  for  on-board  screening,  editing, 
processing,  analysis  technique  computer 
system:  and  improved  radiators;  coat- 
ing and  analysis  techniques  to  optimize 
space  station  thermal  design. 

The  sum  of  $12  million:  Funds  will  be 
applied  to  augmenting  the  planned  ex- 
periment payloads  definition  effort  and 
the  preliminary  design  work  on  the  ex- 
periment module.  An  early  and  better 
understanding  of  the  operational  and 
environmental  requirements  of  the  ex- 
periments will  provide  the  necessary  data 
which  can  be  incorporated  Into  the  de- 
sign of  the  basic  space  station.  Funding 
will  also  be  used  to  identify  the  station 
and  experiment  module  interfaces  with 
the  space  shuttle  and  space  tug. 

The  sum  of  $12  million:  These  fimds 
provide  for  more  extensive  and  inclu- 
sive tride-off  analyses,  verification  of  the 
selected  preliminary  design  and  ad- 
vanced prototype  and  proof-of-concept 
testing  to  increase  the  assurance  that  the 
design  and  development  of  the  station  is 
proceeding  on  a  strong  technological 
basis. 

The  primary  objective  of  the  space 
shuttle  is  to  transport  effectively  a  vary- 
ing mix  of  persormel  and  cargo  to  low 
earth  orbits  and  return.  This  system  is 
considered  the  key  to  the  success  and 
growth  of  futiu-e  space  flight  develop- 
ments for  the  exploration  and  exploita- 
tion of  near  and  far  space.  To  this  end, 
the  additional  $50  mlUion  wiU  be  utilized 
to  provide  a  much  more  penetrating  de- 
sign and  performance  analysis  of 
potential  shuttle  engines  and  airframe 
conflgurations  thus  greatly  increasing 
assurance  that  the  best  possible  engine 
and  configuration  will  be  selected.  This 
greater  understanding  would  decrease  the 
possibility  of  significant  design  difficul- 
ties which  produce  higher  costs  being 
discovered  later  on  in  the  program.  In 
addition,  as  with  the  space  station,  funds 
will  be  applied  to  design  verification, 
prototype  and  proof-of-concept  testing 
to  increase  the  assurance  that  the  design 
and  development  of  the  shuttle  will  pro- 
ceed on  a  strong  technological  basis.  The 
proposed  fimds  will  supplement  our 
budget  request  as  follows: 

The  sum  of  $15  million:  These  funds 
will  augment  the  present  engine  defini- 
tion and  design  effort  to  assure  the  selec- 
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Uon  of  the  best  possible  shuttle  engine 
and  to  define  engine  test  facility 
requirements. 

The  sum  of  $15  million:  Increased  ef- 
fort in  defining  the  most  desirable  air- 
frame configuration  will  be  funded  in- 
cluding definition  of  all  required  ground 
support  equipment. 

The  simi  of  $20  million:  This  funding 
supplements  the  Important  preliminary 
design  verification  and  proof-of-concept 
testing  effort.  | 

rUTUmE    PROGRAMS 

Hie  future  space  programs  planned  by 
NASA  are  guided  by  the  goals  of  explo- 
ration, scientific  knowledge,  and  practi- 
cal applications  to  man  here  on  earth.  To 
illustrate  the  significance  of  these  future 
plans  to  maintaining  our  Nation's  pre- 
eminence in  space,  I  would  like  to  briefly 
touch  on  each  one. 

We  will  continue  to  explore  the  moon. 
Present  plans  call  for  seven  more  flights 
to  different  locations  on  the  moon — the 
flatlands,  the  rugged  highlands,  the 
giant  craters,  and  the  mysterious  chan- 
nelways  called  the  rlUes.  When  this  phase 
of  lunar  exploration  is  completed  in  1974, 
our  scientists  hope  to  have  information 
on  which  to  evaluate  the  moon's  natural 
resouices,  better  understand  the  history 
of  the  earth  and  our  solar  system  and 
apply  this  knowledge  to  problems  of  the 
earth  such  as  predicting  earthquakes. 
They  also  believe  that  we  may  find  that 
the  moon  is  a  convenient  offshore  base 
for  further  exploration  of  the  planets. 

In  late  1972.  the  Skylab  program  will 
get  underway.  This  program  is  designed 
to  capitalize  on  the  techniques  and  hard- 
ware developed  in  the  Apollo  program. 
The  heart  of  the  Skylab  concept  is  the 
orbital  workshop  which  is  actually  the 
third  stage  of  a  Saturn  V  launch  vehicle 
fitted  out  with  a  laboratory  and  living 
quarters.  Attached  to  the  workshop  Is  the 
Apollo  telescope  mount,  a  solar  astron- 
omy module  for  detailed  studies  of  the 
sun  whose  energy  provides  the  driving 
force  that  controls  our  environment. 

The  Skylab  program  will  provide  data 
on  the  ability  of  men  to  live  and  work 
in  space  for  extended  periods  and  the 
experiments  conducted  will  provide  ad- 
vanced knowledge  on  Improving  condi- 
tions here  on  earth.  Terrain  photography 
will  improve  mapping  techniques  of  the 
earth.  Mineral,  agriculture,  and  ocean 
resource  surveys  will  be  made.  And  ex- 
periments with  measurements  and  reme- 
dies to  reduce  pollution  in  the  earth's  air 
and  water  will  be  conducted. 

After  the  workshop  is  placed  into  near- 
earth  orbit,  a  Saturn  IB  laimch  vehicle 
will  carry  three  crewmen  aboard  an 
Apollo  spacecraft  to  rendezvous  and  dock 
with  the  workshop.  These  astronaut- 
scientists  will  then  enter  the  workshop 
and  begin  an  open-ended  4  weeks  of 
scientific  experiments.  At  the  completion 
of  this  period,  the  crew  will  reenter  the 
Apollo  command  module  and  return  to 
earth.  Two  more  visits  to  the  workshop 
are  planned,  each  with  a  duration  of 
about  2  months. 

With  the  conclusion  of  the  Skylab  pro- 
gram, information  for  evaluating  the 
need  for  a  second,  more  advanced  work- 
shop will  be  available.  Also,  the  Skylab 
program  will  serve  as  a  progenitor  of  the 
large  space  station  In  earth  orbit. 


The  development  of  the  space  station, 
In  conjunction  with  the  space  shuttle, 
will  form  the  basis  of  the  next  major 
advance  in  manned  earth  orbital  flight. 

In  the  next  fiscal  year,  NASA  will  con- 
tinue space  station  design  studies.  The 
space  station  will  serve  as  a  servicing  and 
maintenance  platform  for  both  manned 
and  unmanned  spacecraft  in  earth  orbit 
or  in  transit  to  and  from  the  moon  or 
deep  space.  Additionally,  the  station  will 
support  beneficial  space  applications  pro- 
grams, scientific  investigations,  and  tech- 
nological/engineering experiments. 

The  space  station  will  provide  living 
accommodations  for  a  crew  of  12,  some 
responsible  for  maintenance  and  opera- 
tion of  the  station  and  others  for  the 
conduct  of  experiments.  Further  into  the 
future,  the  space  station  could  be  devel- 
oped Into  a  large  space  base  in  earth  or- 
bit by  clustering  other  space  stations  and 
specialized  modules.  The  base  would  Ini- 
tially accommodate  50  persons.  Growth 
to  a  100-man  capacity  would  be  possible. 

In  an  attempt  to  slash  the  cost  of  space 
operation,  NASA  has  intelligently  been 
looking  at  less  costly  and  less  complicated 
ways  of  transporting  payloads  into  space. 
This  summer,  space  shuttle  design  studies 
will  be  initiated  as  a  foUowon  to  earlier 
feasibility  studies. 

With  the  shuttle  for  transport,  we  will 
be  able  to  launch  automated  satellites 
and  probes,  to  maintain,  refuel,  repair, 
and  refurbish  them  or  to  reposition  or 
retrieve  them  for  return  to  earth.  An- 
other major  purpose  of  the  shuttle  will 
be  to  rotate  crews  and  provide  logistic 
support  to  the  space  station. 

The  shuttle  will  be  a  two-stage  reus- 
able space  vehicle  consisting  of  a  booster 
stage  and  an  orbiter  stage.  The  shuttle 
will  be  launched  vertically  by  its  booster 
stage,  much  as  today's  rockets  are 
launched.  High  above  the  earth  the 
booster  stage  will  separate  from  the  or- 
biter stage  and  will  be  piloted  back  to 
earth  for  a  horizontal,  aircraft  type  land- 
ing on  a  conventional  runway.  The  or- 
biter stage  then  will  power  itself  into 
orbital  flight.  Later,  the  orbital  stage  of 
the  shuttle  and  its  crew  can  also  return 
to  earth  imd  land  at  an  airport.  The 
shuttle  will  be  designed  for  at  least  100 
round  trip  flights  with  minimum  main- 
tenance.   

Development  of  the  NERVA  nuclear 
engine  will  continue.  This  engine,  for  use 
between  earth  smd  moon  orbits  and  for 
propulsion  on  interplanetary  missions 
could  be  operational  by  1978. 

In  the  decade  of  the  1970's,  NASA  will 
launch  unmanned  probes  to  all  planets 
of  our  solar  system  in  attempts  to  ex- 
plore and  learn  more  about  our  universe. 
A  Mars  orbiter  will  be  latmched  in  1971, 
a  Jupiter  probe  in  1972.  and  in  1973  a 
Venus-Mercury  flyby.  In  the  mid-1970's, 
an  unmanned  vehicle  will  be  sent  to  land 
on  Mars  and  to  investigate  its  surface. 

In  the  last  half  of  this  decade  the  po- 
sitions of  the  outer  planets  will  offer  a 
unique  opportunity  to  launch  missions 
which  can  visit  several  of  them  on  a 
single  flight.  These  "grand  tour"  mis- 
sions will  study  the  planets  of  Jupiter, 
Saturn,  Uranus,  Neptune,  and  Pluto. 

Present  plans  call  for  laimching  earth 
resources  satellites  In  1972  and  1973. 
These  satellites  will  be  capwible  of  sur- 


veying crops,  locating  mineral  deposits, 
and  measuring  water  resoiuxes.  They  will 
enable  us  to  assess  our  environment  and 
to  use  our  limited,  earthbound  resources 
more  effectively. 

In  1973,  an  applications  technology 
satellite  will  be  launched  with  a  niunber 
of  technical  and  engineering  experiments 
aboard.  One  of  these  exijeriments  will 
be  the  first  large-scale  test  of  instruc- 
tional televisiOii  to  demonstrate  the  po- 
tential value  of  effective  mass  com- 
munications in  developing  countries.  The 
United  States  and  India  will  cooperate 
in  using  this  satellite  to  bring  instruc- 
tional TV  programs  to  some  5.000  Indian 
villages.  The  international  character  of 
this  satellite  demonstrates  the  remark- 
able potential  that  space  offers  in  foster- 
ing global  cooperation. 

These  space  projects  of  the  1970's  that 
I  have  outlined  are  not  political  ven- 
tures nor  programs  for  the  sheer  fun  and 
exhilaration  of  exploring  the  unknown, 
rather,  they  are  realistic  and  responsible 
projects  for  gaining  the  greatest  returns 
on  the  groundwork  that  was  laid 
by  NASA  in  the  1960's. 

MAN  IN  SPACR 

The  magnificent  flights  of  Apollo  have 
caught  the  Imagination  of  men  every- 
where. In  the  eyes  of  the  world,  these 
demonstrations  of  our  excellence  In  sci- 
ence, engineering,  and  management  have 
restored  the  United  States  to  preemi- 
nence as  the  leading  technological  na- 
tion. 

It  is  a  truism  that  man  relates  only 
to  man.  This  was  emphasized  by  the  con- 
trasting reactions  of  men  everywhere  to 
the  daring  planetary  expeditions  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  to  the  maimed  flights  of 
Apollo.  No  single  act  of  the  United  States 
has  ever  elicited  such  enthusiasm  aroimd 
this  planet.  A  recent  Gallup  poll  con- 
ducted in  12  coxmtries  asked,  "Which 
nation  will  lead  in  science  in  1980?" 
Fifty-four  percent  said  "the  United 
States."  A  similar  poll  in  1959  gave  the 
United  States  only  23  percent  against 
42  percent  for  the  UJ3.SJR.  Mechanical 
wizardry  intrigues  us,  but  the  daring  of 
the  men  who  walked  upon  the  moon,  and 
the  dedication  and  brilliance  of  those 
who  sent  them  there  is  truly  awe  In- 
spiring. 

Critics  of  maimed  space  activities  es- 
sentially have  only  one  objection — that 
they  are  today  more  expensive  than  un- 
manned operations.  Yet  tomorrow  we 
will  be  able  to  move  men,  equipment,  and 
supplies  into  earth  orbit  at  a  fraction 
of  today's  costs  with  the  low-cost  space 
transportation  system.  The  flrst  element 
of  this  system,  the  space  shuttle,  Is  now 
in  phase  B  development. 

With  the  activation  of  this  system,  we 
will  be  able  to  make  optimum  use  of  men 
in  space.  For  man  has  three  sets  of  ca- 
pabilities that  make  him  extremely  hard 
to  replace  with  any  machine:  First,  he 
has  a  very  vride-band  set  of  sensors  for 
acquiring  information,  second,  he  has  In 
his  head  a  built-in  memory  and  com- 
puter for  unprogramed  calciilations  that 
cannot  yet  be  matched  by  our  largest  and 
fastest  machines;  and  finally,  third,  he 
has  a  remarkably  versatile  capability  for 
action  and  physical  operations  with  his 
body,  hands,  and  tools.  These  three  ca- 
pabilities, as  well  as  his  unique  talent 
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for  innovation  and  emergency  reaction, 
make  men  such  a  valuable  element  in 
space  science  and  applications  that  we 
need  to  take  advantage  of  him  at  the 
site  of  operations  whenever  this  is  fea- 
sible. 

There  are  many  tasks  in  space  that 
we  will  want  men  to  perform  as  soon  as 
the  round-trip  reusable  shuttle  is  avail- 
able. We  will  want  him  to  hasten  the  de- 
velopment of  earth-oriented  sensors  for 
use  on  automated  satellites.  At  present 
extrapolation  from  man-tended  airplane 
sensors  is  being  made  to  sensors  to  be 
flown  on  automated  satellites  for  a  year 
or  more.  Under  these  circumstances,  con- 
siderable time  must  elapse  before  im- 
provements can  be  made  in  a  next  gen- 
eration of  sensor  on  a  later  launch. 

In  the  future,  maimed  spacecraft  with 
large  payload  capacity  and  several 
trained  crewmen  could  carry  out  pre- 
scribed tests  on  a  battery  of  develop- 
mental earth-oriented  sensors  under  ac- 
tual space  conditions.  With  a  versatile 
set  of  equipment  modifications  and  op- 
tions planned  for  the  test  program,  per- 
haps in  the  breadboard  stage,  the  space 
crew  could  cari-y  out  a  series  of  devel- 
opmental and  operational  steps  on  the 
sensors  in  one  mission  which  would  have 
required  several  years  and  many 
launches  of  automated  equipment.  Such 
a  program  would  not  only  lessen  the 
cost  of  equipment  development,  but 
would  bring  earth  sensing  activity  into 
practical  use  at  a  much  earlier  date. 

Today,  if  some  failure  occurs  on  an 
automated  satellfte,  it  must  be  com- 
pletely replaced  in  orbit.  With  the  space 
shuttle  in  operation  it  will  cost  us  much 
less  to  send  men  up  to  rendezvous  with 
a  complex  automated  satellite  in  an  ac- 
cessible orbit  and  make  repah's  there  or 
return  it  to  earth,  than  to  .send  up  a  new 
satellite. 

In  addition  to  maintenance  and  re- 
pair, men  will  be  needed  for  the  deploy- 
ment and  calibration  of  many  of  the 
large  space  systems  of  the  future,  such 
as  assembly  and  checkout  of  large  an- 
teruia  for  communications  satellites,  or 
initiating  operation  of  large  astronautic- 
al  satellites. 

With  respect  to  selected  sensing  opera- 
tions, we  will  want  to  join  the  advantages 
of  maimed  operation  to  the  superb  van- 
tage point  for  viewing  the  earth  offered 
by  space  installations.  Trained  men  will 
be  able  to  conduct  special  observations 
delated  to  atmospheric  ciiculation,  heat 
balance,  air  pollution,  and  meteorologic 
and  oceanographic  dynamics.  Thus  we 
will  be  able  to  obtain  information  not 
available  from  the  preprogramed  obser- 
vations of  automated  instruments.  By 
taking  full  advantage  of  both  manned 
and  automated  conclusions  from  earth 
sensing  from  space,  we  will  have  the  an- 
alyses as  well  as  unexpected  knowledge 
in  order  to  make  the  most  rapid  utiliza- 
tion of  new  information  about  our  planet. 

In  the  laboratories  in  space  which  will 
follow  the  initial  workshop,  scheduled 
for  launch  in  1972,  the  effects  of  the  space 
environment  on  men,  animals,  and  plants 
will  be  studied.  With  increased  knowl- 
edge of  living  systems  we  will  be  able  to 
improve  certain  conditions  on  earth.  The 
work  of  scientist-astronauts  in  conduct- 
ing tests,  making  observations  on  man. 


plants,  and  animals  in  situ,  using  micro- 
scopes and  other  scientific  equipment  and 
returning  specimens  to  earth,  will  make 
enormous  progress  in  the  life  sciences 
possible  within  minimum  time  periods. 

Manned  astronomical  observations  will 
begin  in  the  Skylab  workshop  with  the 
activation  of  the  Apollo  telescope  mount. 
For  the  first  time  men  will  be  able  to  ex- 
plore the  sun  using  sophisticated  instru- 
ments from  beyond  the  veil  of  the  earth's 
atmosphere.  In  later  space  stations,  we 
can  expect  to  see  a  high  energy  cosmic 
ray  and  a  high  energy  physics  latwra- 
tory.  Studying  the  cosmic  rays  for  their 
own  properties  will  tell  us  something 
about  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  uni- 
verse: such  observations  cannot  be  made 
from  earth  or  even  from  high  altitude 
balloons.  Letting  the  rare  but  extremely 
high  energy  particles  from  the  cosmic 
rays  interact  with  chosen  forms  of  mat- 
ter, such  as  hydrogen,  astronaut-physi- 
cists may  test  theories  on  the  nature  and 
properties  of  nucleil.  Such  a  high  energy 
physics  laboratory,  at  a  modest  incre- 
mental cost  to  a  space  station,  could  ac- 
complish studies  impossible  with  the 
largest  nuclear  accelerators  which  may 
have  been  built  on  earth  by  that  time — 
and  perhaps  even  at  a  lower  cost. 

Another  set  of  space  latwratory  studies 
which  will  demand  the  innovative  and 
inventive  powers  of  man  will  be  research 
into  the  behavior  of  materials  in  the 
vacuum,  sterility,  ana  weightlessness  of 
space.  The  production  of  a  vacuum  with- 
in our  "ocean  of  air"  resulted  in  the 
vacuum  tube  and  the  age  of  electronics. 
The  possibility  of  escaping  from  our 
"ocean  of  gravity"  may  well  open  a  whole 
new  phase  in  our  technical  history. 

The  development  of  new  materials  has 
been  basic  to  our  industrial  progress. 
Within  the  past  50  years  advances  made 
have  resulted  in  new  industries,  new 
products,  the  development  of  backward 
areas,  and  to  a  large  extent,  our  bur- 
geoning economy  which  we  enjoy  today. 

Therefore,  experimental  work  designed 
to  explore  and  to  use  a  completely  new 
set  of  physical  circiunstances  can  be  ex- 
pected to  yield  totally  new  results  fi-om 
relatively  simple  research.  In  the  area  of 
purification  of  materials,  levitation  cast- 
ing has  been  effective  on  magnetic  mate- 
rials. In  space  nonmagnetic  materials 
may  be  purified  by  a  simple  process.  Mol- 
ten metal,  outside  of  a  gravity  field, 
should  be  subject  to  smface  tension  only 
and  should  take  the  shape  of  a  perfect 
sphere.  Therefore,  small  droplets  of  mol- 
ten steel  should  form  perfect  ball  bear- 
ings. In  our  mechanized  society,  perfect 
ball  bearings,  reducing  friction  to  a  min- 
imtmi,  would  be  revolutionary. 

Large  perfect  crystals,  essentials  of  the 
electronics  industry,  may  very  well  be 
grown  in  ^ace.  The  two  conditions  most 
often  responsible  for  imperfections  are 
convection  currents  and  contamination 
from  molds  or  supports.  A  facility  in 
space  where  growing  crystals  can  l)e 
floated  free  of  all  supports  for  hours  or 
even  days,  should  produce  large  perfect 
crystals.  Large  perfect  mirrors  and  lenses 
might  also  be  produced  for  use  in  space- 
based  astronomical  apparatus.  The  dis- 
tribution of  gas  bubbles  can  be  controlled 
in  space,  making  theoretically  possible 
the  production  of  steel  with  the  weight 
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of  balsa  wood.  Very  high  strength  ma- 
terials with  unique  thermal  character- 
istics may  result  from  uniformly  mixing 
ceramic  crystals  in  a  metal,  not  possible 
in  earth's  gravity. 

When  we  realize  that  the  production 
of  even  one  new  fundamental  material 
might  justify  the  cost  of  the  entire  space 
program,  experimental  work  in  this  new 
environment  seems  to  be  a  particularly 
good  idea. 

Wherever  mtn  go.  they  pay  their  way, 
from  the  depths  of  the  oceans  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  moon,  and  on  into  the  solar 
system.  Wherever  intelligence  Is  re- 
quired, men  must  go.  Even  our  largest 
and  most  sophisticated  computers  are 
only  adding  machines — designed  by  men, 
built  by  men,  programed  by  men,  and  in- 
terpreted by  men.  So  far  we  have  not 
been  able  to  construct  a  substitute  for 
him — on  earth,  in  the  sea — or  in  space. 

KEY     VIEW    ON    THE    SPACE    PROCRAM 

Mr.  Chairman,  because  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  bill  before  us  today  I  have 
asked  six  key  leaders  of  NASA  to  provide 
their  views  on  the  future  of  the  space 
program.  Their  letters  are  as  follows, 
Mr.  Chairman: 

National  Aeronautics  and 

Space  Administration. 
Washington,  D.C.,  April  21, 1970. 
Hun.  Olin  E.  Teacue. 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Manned  Space 
Flight,  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics, Hou.te  of  Representatives,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  Is  in  response 
to  your  request  that  I  describe  the  future  of 
space  flight  as  It  appears  to  me.  As  you  know, 
the  new  work  I  have  recently  undertaken  on 
behalf  of  NASA's  planning  for  the  future  Is 
still  In  the  preliminary  stages.  However,  the 
President's  Space  Task  Group  (STQ)  has 
already  outlined  the  basic  aspects  of  our 
future  In  space.  The  STG's  report  points  to- 
ward a  broad-based  program  of  exploration 
and  applications,  emphasizing  value  and 
dividends  for  the  people  of  the  nation.  Addi- 
tional planning  and  review.  In  which  I  have 
participated  since  the  report  of  the  STG. 
continues  to  confirm  the  validity  and  bal- 
ance of  the  overall  programs  outlined  by  the 
STG. 

In  the  next  several  years,  the  Skylab  Pro- 
gram will  be  able  to  fulfill  Its  objectives  with 
a  foundation  for  long-range  returns  from 
.space.  These  returns  will  be  In  the  form  of 
increasing  capability  to  use  a  platform  In 
earth  orbit  as  an  experimental  laboratory  for 
scientific  experiments  and  for  applications 
work  which  will  help  us  learn  more  about  the 
resources  and  environment  of  our  planet. 
Astronomers  in  the  Skylab  Workshop  will  use 
Its  solar  telescope  to  learn  more  of  the  rela- 
tionship of  the  earth  to  its  power  source, 
the  sun. 

Automated  missions  to  learn  more  of  the 
solar  system  are  being  refined  so  that  as  we 
learn  more  of  our  planet  with  the  Skylab  and 
advanced  satellites  we  also  will  learn  more 
about  Its  relationships  to  the  sun  and  neigh- 
boring planets.  The  flights  we  have  planned 
for  the  seventies  will  send  machines  out  to 
the  planets  on  their  fact-finding  toiirs.  I 
fully  expect  that  man  from  planet  earth  will 
ultimately  observe  his  sister  planets  first 
hand.  buUdlng  upon  the  knowledge  we  hope 
to  gain  in  the  next  decade. 

The  lunar  landing  in  1969  climaxed  a 
decade  of  development  thait  saw  this  coiintry 
move  forward  in  launch  vehicles,  spacecraft, 
testing  and  operational  facilities,  and  trained 
manpower  as  it  developed  a  great  space  capa- 
bility. In  addition,  the  space  program  brought 
renewed  strength  in  national  leadership,  in 
security.  In  education,  and  In  science  and 
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technology,  and  In  the  will  of  America  to 
succeed.  The  temporary  setback  suffered  in 
Apollo  13  should  serve  only  to  intensify  that 
will  as  this  country  moves  ahead  with  lunar 
exploration. 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  key  to  our  future 
accomplishments  in  space  will  be  our  willing- 
ness to  undertake  the  developments  that  will 
advance  this  nation  to  new  plateaus  of  opera- 
tional flexibility  and  will  give  us  the  tech- 
nological advances  needed  to  assure  eco- 
nomical operations  in  space.  No  one  would 
question  the  justification  for  a  jet  aircraft 
that  can  be  flown  over  and  over  again  instead 
of  just  once.  With  the  space  shuttle  and  the 
■pace  station  we  will  have  the  space  age 
equivalent  of  the  jet  liner. 

Many  times  In  the  past  I  have  pointed  out 
my  views  regarding  our  current  achieve- 
ments. Magnificent  as  they  are.  they  must.  In 
the  long  run  be  considered  but  a  mere  be- 
ginning in  our  conquest  of  space  and  our 
mastery  of  knowledge  that  will  greatly  en- 
hance the  lives  of  this  and  future  genera- 
tions of  this  planet.  The  International  leader- 
ship of  this  country  is  linked  with  our  space 
leadership  as  clearly  demonstrated  by  the 
events  of  this  past  week  and  the  all  but  un- 
precedented Interest  In  Apollo  13  by  men  of 
good  will  from  all  nations.  If  this  nation 
views  what  It  has  gained  In  space  and  con- 
siders what  space  activities  can  win  for  us  in 
the  future  based  upon  normal  technological 
growth,  then  that  future  will,  I  am  con- 
vinced, exceed  our  most  optimistic  expecta- 
tions of  today. 

You  have  shared  my  confidence  In  years 
past  and  you  have  supported  the  national 
space  effort  vigorously,  for  which  we  at  NASA 
are  most  grateful.  I  am  confident  that  in  the 
future  we  will  continue  to  Justify  your  sup- 
port of  this  nation's  efforts  to  maintain  lead- 
ership In  space. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Webnher  von  Br\un, 
Deputy  Associate  Administrator. 

Nationai,  Akronatttics  and  Space 
Administration, 

Washington,  D.C,  April  22. 1970. 
Hon.  Olin  E.  Teacue. 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Manned  Space 
Flight,  Committee  on  Science  ant  Astro- 
nautics, House  of  Representatives,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Teague:  I  am  pleased  to  respond 
to  your  request  for  my  views  on  the  future 
of  this  nation's  manned  space  program. 

First,  I  think  It  Important  to  stress  that 
the  future  as  I  see  It  will  not  be  clouded 
by  the  difficulties  encountered  during  the 
flight  of  Apollo  13.  Much  was  learned  from 
that  flight,  not  the  least  being  the  flexibility 
of  the  lunar  module  and  the  magnificent 
abilities  of  flight  crews  and  ground  con- 
trollers. We  also  verifled  the  effectiveness  of 
the  contingency  planning  for  mission  emer- 
gencies and  anomalies.  This  long-term  plan- 
ning. In  my  Judgment,  saved  Apollo  13. 

I  am  confident  that  we  will  find  the  cause 
of  the  accident  and  that  the  result  will  be 
a  better  spacecraft.  Dr.  Paine  has  appointed 
a  Review  Board  to  Investigate  the  incident 
and  the  Board  can  be  expected  to  move 
ahead  without  delay.  Since  only  one  space- 
craft subsystem  is  Involved  and  volumes  of 
data  already  are  available  for  analj'Sis.  the 
Board  and  its  supporting  teams  can  go  di- 
rectly to  the  problem. 

The  objectives  of  the  post-manned  lunar 
landing  period  are.  of  necessity,  somewhat 
different  from  the  clearly  defined  national 
goal  of  the  last  decade.  The  objectives  of 
the  Apollo  Program  were  those  of  a  single 
major  program  which  demanded  the  achieve- 
ment of  rapid  technological  progress  In  the 
new  field  of  manned  space  flight.  Today,  as 
we  move  Into  the  1970's,  we  have  in  addition 
to  the  continued  lunar  science  program  of 
Apollo,  multiple  programs  with  emphasis 
ou  economy  and   additional  uses  of  space 


technology  for  the  benefit  of  man.  The 
realization  of  these  objectives  to  achieve 
greater  returns  from  space  for  the  man  In 
the  street  while  Increa^ng  the  economy  of 
space  operations  certainly  Is  a  challenge  to 
match  that  of  the  previous  decade. 

The  Skylab  Program,  with  its  experi- 
mental space  station,  is  a  major  step  to- 
ward the  use  of  space  for  the  benefit  of 
mankind.  It  win  use  modified  Apollo  hard- 
ware to  provide  the  first  opportunities  for 
a  laboratory  environment  to  learn  more  of 
the  earth's  resources  and  the  sun's  energy. 
The  reusable  space  shuttle  will  offer  many 
economies  and  benefits.  It  will  be  available 
for  use  by  more  than  one  agency  or  one 
program.  Its  development  will  stimulate 
both  space  and  aeronautical  technology.  It 
will  reduce  the  30st  of  payloads  by  allow- 
ing retrieval  or  repair  of  satellites  in  orbit 
and  the  transportation  of  cargo  and  pas- 
sengers to  and  from  orbit.  It  will  have  a 
quick  response  time  and  significant  space 
rescue  capability.  Its  design  will  provide  for 
100  or  more  flights  without  overhaul. 

In  earth  orbit,  a  space  station  supplied  by 
the  reusable  shuttle  will  provide  additional 
economic  gains  and  practical  benefits.  The 
space  station  vrtll  reduce  operating  costs  by 
its  long  life  and  its  flexlbUlty.  combining 
many  operations  such  as  research,  applica- 
tions, and  support  of  space  flight  operations. 
It  will  be  designed  so  people  on  board  will 
be  able  to  carry  out  their  technical  tasks 
without  special  flight  training.  The  space 
station  modules  may  be  used  In  various 
earth  orbits,  and  ultimately,  in  lunar  orbit 
or  on  a  planetary  mission. 

The  operation  of  the  space  shuttle  and 
the  space  station  will  permit  a  considerable 
expansion  In  the  scope  of  space  activities 
and  a  steady  Increase  In  the  number  of 
visitors  into  space.  The  expanded,  more  eco- 
nomical flight  activities  made  possible  by 
these  advanced  systems  will  conceivably 
open  space  to  a  broad  range  of  public  and 
private  Interests. 

The  future  programs  I  have  mentioned 
cannot  be  considered  with  an  awareness  of 
the  management  challenges  involved.  We 
must  bring  available  technology  to  bear  in 
an  optimum  manner  as  we  develop  new 
technology  needed  In  the  programs  of  the 
1970's.  We  must  use  all  resources  wisely.  In- 
cluding the  intimate  participation  of  our 
colleagues  in  the  NASA  Offices  of  Space 
Science  and  Applications,  Advanced  Re- 
search and  Technology,  and  the  cooperative 
support  of  the  United  States  Air  Force.  We 
mtist  manage  prudently  and  effectively  if 
the  objectives  of  this  decade  are  to  be 
reached. 

The  Lunar  Landing  Program  in  moments 
of  success  and  difficulty  was  made  possible 
by  a  strong  spirit  and  dedication  that  char- 
acterized the  government.  Industry,  and 
university  teams.  Today  there  is  a  need  to 
maintain  this  same  spirit  and  dedication 
as  we  focus  on  our  new  objectives  in  the 
Manned  Space  Flight  Program  of  the  fu- 
ture. 

Sincerely, 

Dau  D.  Mters, 
Associate    Administrator   for   Manned 
Space  Flight. 

National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration, 
Manned  Spacecraft  Center. 
Houston,  Tex.,  April  21, 1970. 
Hon.  Olin  E.  Teaoue. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Teague:  I  welcome  the  oppor- 
tunity to  respond  to  your  query  concerning 
the  future  course  of  the  nation's  space  activi- 
ties. This  Is  a  particularly  significant  time 
since  we  have  Just  faced  adversity  during 
Apollo  13  and  lead  times  are  such  that  we 
need  to  move  forward  toward  future  hard- 
ware developments  If  we  are  to  maintain  rea- 


sonable continuity  to  our  manned  space  flight 
program. 

It  can  be  expected  that  the  Apollo  13  in- 
cident will  necessitate  a  reexamination  of  our 
plans.  It  may  also  provide  the  opportunity 
for  some  to  suggest  that  we  slow  down,  de- 
fer, or  make  major  changes  in  our  present 
and  future  plans.  I  am  personally  confident 
that  the  hardware  failure  encountered  dur- 
ing Apollo  13  win  be  understood  and  that  we 
will  be  able  to  make  timely  corrections.  The 
failure  encountered  was  most  critical  and  the 
mission  objectives  had  to  be  abandoned. 
However,  it  was  encouraging  that  we  did  have 
the  systems  capability  both  In  flight  and 
on  the  ground  combined  with  the  teamwork 
between  flight  and  ground  personnel  to  safely 
return  the  crew  after  a  major  subsystem  fail- 
ure. I  feel  that  we  have  put  our  best  possible 
efforts  into  Apollo  and  that  the  basic  system 
is  sound.  We  cannot,  however,  expect  to  push 
back  the  space  frontier  without  some  dif- 
ficulty. When  the  full  report  from  Apollo  13 
is  in.  I  am  confident  that  we  will  again  be 
able  to  fiy  to  the  Moon  successfully. 

In  evaluating  the  possible  directions  In 
the  post-Apollo  time  period.  I  firmly  believe 
that  the  reusable  space  shuttle  and  the  large 
space  station  are  vital  elements  which  must 
be  developed  in  our  national  program.  We 
are  presently  completing  the  program  defini- 
tion phase  on  the  space  station  and  plan  to 
complete  a  similar  phase  of  study  of  the 
space  shuttle  over  the  next  year.  Our  studies 
to  date  have  given  us  confldence  that  both 
systems  are  technically  feasible  and  our  defl- 
nitlon  work  planned  over  the  next  year 
should  enable  us  to  proceed  with  a  decision 
on  the  hardware  development  phases  of  these 
systems.  It  now  appears  that  the  reusable 
earth-to-orblt  shuttle  is  the  keystone  to  our 
post-Apollo  activities. 

Developing  these  classes  of  hardware  is.  to 
my  thinking,  the  next  logical  step  in  the 
evolution  of  our  space-faring  capability  and 
would  put  us  in  a  favorable  position  to 
maintain  a  viable  forward  thrust  to  our  space 
activities.  These  systems  will  allow  us  to  ful- 
fill many  of  the  national  objectives  outlined 
in  the  Space  Task  Group  report  and  capital- 
ize during  the  70's  on  the  foundation  that 
has  been  developed  during  our  first  decade 
in  space. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  include  a 
brief  comment  on  funding  rate  and  priori- 
ties. Certainly,  the  space  program  must  be 
considered  In  context  with  our  total  list  of 
national  priorities  and  some  time  phasing  of 
new  hardware  development  will  be  required 
in  order  to  meet  reasonable  budget  con- 
straints. The  transportation  system  concept, 
having  the  earth-to-orblt  shuttle  as  the  key 
element,  as  outlined  In  the  Task  Group  report 
does  provide  the  building  block  approach 
that  will  allow  proper  funding  distribution. 
I  feel  that  we  are  at  a  critical  milestone  in 
space  flight  vehicle  development  and  we  must 
be  willing  to  proceed  with  the  Identification 
of  new  vehicle  systems  if  we  are  to  maintain 
a  viable  space  flight  program. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  R.  Gilruth, 

Director. 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration.  George  C.  Mar- 
shall    Space     Flight     Center, 

Huntsville,  Ala.,  April  14,  1970. 
Hon.  Olin  E.  Teague. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Teague:  As  you  know.  Dr.  von 
Braun  and  his  associates  at  Marshall  Spac« 
Flight  Center  have  for  some  years  been  plan- 
ning extensively  for  a  post-Apollo  Program. 
This  planning  Included  both  novel  launch 
vehicle  transportation  systems  as  well  as 
manned  and  unmanned  payloads.  Particular 
attention  was  given  to  launch  vehicle  de- 
velopment and  operational  costs  for  deliver- 
ing payloads  into  earth  orbit  since  present 
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Apolln  20  \n  In  storage  at  the  Orum- 
man  plant.  In  accordance  wtth  the  p«rlt«r 
decision  to  delete  Apollo  30.  all  fabrtca- 
tion  waa  stopped  duiinc  atructural  aa- 
■•mbly  Additional  funds  wUl  be  utUlMd 
to  reinitiate  production  of  this  sp«c«- 
craft 

The  sum  of  111  million:  ThMC  flacai 
jTMr  ItTl  funds  wtU  be  applMd  to  the 
dwelofMncnt  of  equtpment  for  ortUUl  sci- 
Mw*  expcrlBMnU  propo— d  for  Apolkw 
II.  19.  an4  M  This  equlpoMnt  u^ludes 
M-lneh  panoramic  earner**.  3-inch 
■MppUi*  oaaeras.  TAP.  UV  spcctrom- 
9tm%:  m  aCAM  rs41o«e««r«.  and  subMt- 
MUM*  with;  S-kuMl  tmnaponder  paru- 
cle  inaasunsinni  macnelometer  and  a 
Uaer  altimeter 

The  sum  of  |1«  oaiUlon  Development 
and  initial  fatortration  of  surface  science 
expertaMOta  will  alao  be  covered  by  the 
addltkMiai  fun^  for  ApoUos  It.  I*,  and 
M  runds  for  this  effort  and  the  ortMtal 
science  effort  were  deferred  In  the  orlsl- 
nai  budcct  request  Bquipment  for  sev- 
eral of  the  experlmenu  that  would  be 
funded  in  this  catccory  include :  Passive 
aelamolocy :  lunar  surface  macnetometer 
lunar  hand-held  magnetometer;  mass 
spectrometer:  gravtmeter:  and  fleld  geol- 
ogy tnveatlgatlon  equipment. 

The  sum  of  M  million:  Funding  will 
provide  for  equipment  to  enhance  as- 
tronaut activities  on  the  lunar  surface 
including  lunar  roving  vehicles,  addi- 
tional portable  life  support  systems — 
PL8S — lunar  drills,  lunar  surface  cam- 
eras, and  other  mlacellaneouf  Apollo  ^ 
Lunar  equipment  required  for  the 
Apolloe  18.  19.  and  20  missions. 

The  proposed  $100  million  In  funds  to 
sustain  Saturn  V  production  will  mini- 
mize the  piroductlon  gap.  reverse  the  al- 
most complete  phaseout  of  vendors  and 
subcontractors,  and  continue  to  provide 
the  country  with  its  only  operational 
launch  vehicle  capable  of  placing  large 
payloads  in  earth  orbit  or  sending  space- 
craft on  limar  missions  in  the  mld-1970's. 
The  additional  funds  will  be  utilized  as 
follows: 

The  sum  of  $20  million:  These  funds 
will  be  used  to  requallfy  and  reassemble 
the  vendor  and  subcontractor  structure 
of  the  Saturn  V  team  which  have  been 
completely  phased  out  of  the  program. 
With  all  of  the  SatiUTi  V  stages  nearly 
completed,  large  groups  of  the  prime 
c<Kitractor's  work  force  will  have  to  be 
reassembled  and  retrained  to  assure  a 
high  quality  and  reliable  vehicle. 

The  sum  of  $35  million:  Engine  fund- 
ing will  have  the  highest  priority  due  to 
the  long  leadtime  associated  with  engine 
production  and  Installation.  As  the  last 
Saturn  V  engine  of  the  present  buy  was 
delivered  in  January  1970.  the  engine 
production  base  must  be  reestablished. 
The  funds  would  also  be  utilized  to  qual- 
ify the  J-2S  engine  and  cover  the  final 
design  and  engineering  changes  required 
to  incorporate  the  J-2S  into  the  follow- 
on  stages. 

The  sxun  of  $30  million:  These  funds 
support  the  purchase  of  standard  ma- 
terial and  parts,  and  for  the  procurement 
of  critical  long  leadtime  hardware  items 
such  as:  actuators,  relays,  transducers. 
pumpe.  and  propellant  systems,  heat 
idileld  panels,  retro-rockets,  instnmient 


unit  romponentd  ca«(ln«s  vnlve«!  benr- 
ing;.  and  8en«ors 

The  kum  of  $16  million:  Initial  pro- 
duction efforts.  Including  fabrication  of 
basic  stage  and  engine  parts,  by  the 
prime  contractor  or  contractors,  will  be 
provided  by  these  addiUor^  funds  Early 
initiation  of  production  m  fiscal  year  197 1 
would  result  in  the  first  delivery  In  this 
buy  of  Saturn  V  vehicles  in   1974 

The  propoeed  addition  of  $75  million 
to  the  Skylab  program  will  be  applied 
to  irKreasing  the  assuianre  of  Saturn 
Workshop  Is  success.  Initiating  experi- 
ments previously  excluded  from  the  pro- 
■  ram  due  to  funding  Imtlta lions,  and  the 
preliminary  desian  of  a  second  Work- 
shop mission  in  which  incorporation  of 
an  artificial  gravity  environment  will 
be  of  prime  consideration  This  effort  will 
not  only  enhance  the  first  Skylab  mis- 
sion, but  will  provide  additional  design 
studies  for  an  upgraded  Skylab  Work- 
shop II  misaion  Specific  application  of 
the  proposed  funds  follows: 

The  sum  of  $20  million:  These  funds 
«UI  prlrtclpally  be  used  to  Increase  and 
augment  the  development,  verification 
analysts,  and  quallflcation  testing  of  ma- 
jor systems— workshop,  spacecraft,  and 
airlock — to  increase  success  on  the  first 
mission  and  to  provide  confidence  in 
planning  missloru  of  longer  duration  for 
future  flights 

The  sum  of  $25  million :  Funds  will  be 
utilized  to  upgrade  the  presently  as- 
signed experiments  program  with  In- 
creased emphasis  on  Identifying  and  de- 
veloping those  experiments  which  prove 
to  be  of  significant  value  In  the  areas  of 
earth  resources  and  medicine.  Other 
experiments  previously  deferred  due  to 
funding  llmltatloiu  will  be  Incorporated 
into  the  program  and  will  enhance  the 
scientific  knowledge  and  direct  benefit 
to  be  achieved  In  the  Skylab  program. 
Effort  will  also  be  Initiated  to  develop 
an  on '•board  biomedical  monitoring  sys- 
tem and  an  on-board  data  processing 
system  for  all  major  experiments. 

The  simi  of  $18  million:  Funding  will 
be  devoted  to  the  development  and  quali- 
fication of  Improved  Ufe  support  and 
other  critical  systems.  Through  increas- 
ing both  the  reliability  and  capacity  of 
the  major  systems  and  subsystems,  not 
only  will  the  assurance  of  mission  suc- 
cess be  increased,  but  the  operational  ca- 
pacity of  the  Skylab  will  be  expanded  to 
a  point  approaching  continuous  oper- 
ation. 

The  sum  of  $12  million:  These  funds 
will  be  applied  to  the  procurement  of 
additional  hardware  and  experiment  sys- 
tems as  spares  to  more  fully  support  the 
Skylab  program.  In  addition,  the  backup 
ATM  hardware  will  be  upgraded  to  pro- 
vide a  qualified  flight  unit.  The  present 
bttckup  ATM  is  a  refurbished  qualifica- 
tion unit  and  some  work  Is  necessary 
to  assure  flight  worthiness. 

SPACK  CTATIOM (30    UXIAJON 

The  space  station  module  is  conceived 
as  being  the  basic  element  of  future 
manned  activities.  The  long-duration 
subsystems  developed  for  the  station 
would  have  application  for,  not  only 
earth  orbit  missions,  but  planetary  mis- 
sions,   possible   future   limar    missions. 


-nd  nd&j<Utioi.  f...  jm.  oj;  irijor  sytr-n.. 
for  both  planetaiy  and  lunar  siaface 
bates.  In  this  connection,  the  additional 
funds  will  be  applied  to  Increasing  our 
understanding  of  the  systems  and  re- 
quiremenu  of  this  significant  undertak- 
ing aiMl  will  be  applied  as  follows: 

The  sum  of  $«  million  Tliese  fimds 
mill  be  used  to  complete  itudles  in  areas 
in  which  firm  concliuloru  have  not  as  yet 
been  rear  lied  Kurh  as  experiment  infor- 
mation management,  both  on  board  the 
station  and  on  the  ground,  and  cre« 
structure  and  management  Some  func- 
tional mockups  win  be  fabricated  to  be 
used  for  simulation  and  design  testing 
In  addition,  development  of  critical  sub- 
systems will  be  initiated,  such  as:  fabri- 
cation of  a  completely  functional  full- 
scale  prototype  of  a  35-kllowatt  solar  ar- 
ray-battery power  processing  system; 
Initial  hardware  breadboard  and  pro- 
graming for  a  high  daU  rate  computer 
system  for  on-board  screening,  editing, 
processing,  analysis  technique  computer 
system:  and  Improved  radiators:  coat- 
ing and  analysis  techniques  to  optimize 
space  station  thermal  design. 

The  sum  of  $12  million:  Funds  will  be 
applied  to  augmenting  the  planned  ex- 
periment payloads  definition  effort  and 
the  preliminary  design  work  on  the  ex- 
periment module.  An  early  and  better 
understanding  of  the  operational  and 
envlroiunental  requirements  of  the  ex- 
periments will  provide  the  necessary  data 
which  can  be  incorporated  into  the  de- 
sign of  the  basic  space  station.  Funding 
will  also  be  used  to  Identify  the  station 
and  experiment  module  interfaces  with 
the  space  shuttle  and  space  tug. 

The  sum  of  $12  million:  These  funds 
provide  for  more  extensive  and  Inclu- 
sive trade-off  analyses,  verification  of  the 
selected  preliminary  design  and  ad- 
vanced prototype  and  proof-of-concept 
testing  to  increase  the  assurance  that  the 
design  and  development  of  the  station  is 
proceeding  on  a  strong  technological 
basis. 

The  primary  objective  of  the  space 
shuttle  is  to  transport  effectively  a  vary- 
ing mix  of  personnel  and  cargo  to  low 
earth  orbits  and  return.  This  system  is 
considered  the  key  to  the  success  and 
growth  of  future  space  flight  develop- 
ments for  the  exploration  and  exploita- 
tion of  near  and  far  sp>ace.  To  this  end. 
the  addiUonal  $50  million  will  be  utilized 
to  provide  a  much  more  penetrating  de- 
sign and  performance  analysis  of 
potential  shuttle  engines  and  airframe 
configurations  thus  greatly  increasing 
assurance  that  the  best  possible  engine 
and  configuration  will  be  selected.  This 
greater  imderstanding  would  decrease  the 
possibility  of  significant  design  difUcul- 
ties  which  produce  higher  costs  being 
discovered  later  on  in  the  program.  In 
addition,  as  with  the  space  station,  funds 
will  be  applied  to  design  verification, 
prototype  and  proof-of-concept  testing 
to  increase  the  assurance  that  the  design 
and  development  of  the  shuttle  will  pro- 
ceed on  a  strong  technological  basis.  The 
proc>08ed  funds  will  supplement  our 
budget  request  as  follows: 

The  sum  of  $15  million:  These  funds 
will  augment  the  present  engine  defini- 
tion and  design  effort  to  assure  the  selec- 
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tlon  of  the  beat  poeslble  shuttle  engine 
and  to  define  engine  test  faotllty 
requirements. 

The  mm  of  $15  million:  IncresMd  ef- 
fort in  defining  the  most  desirable  air- 
frame coDflruratlon  will  be  funded  In- 
cludlnc  deflnitkm  of  all  required  ground 
support  equipment. 

The  sum  of  tSO  mlilton:  This  funding 
supplements  the  Important  preliminary 
design  verification  and  proof -of-ooncept 
testing  rtfort. 

nrrvas  raooaAMS 

The  future  space  programs  planned  by 
NASA  are  guided  bjr  the  goals  of  explo- 
•^tlon,  scientific  knowledge,  and  practi- 
cal applications  to  man  here  on  earth.  To 
illustrate  the  significance  of  theee  future 
plans  to  maintaining  our  Nation's  pre- 
emlnmce  in  space,  I  would  like  to  briefly 
touch  on  each  one. 

We  will  continue  to  explore  the  moon. 
Present  plans  call  for  seven  more  flights 
to  different  locations  on  the  moon — the 
flatlands,  the  rugged  highlands,  the 
giant  craters,  and  the  mysterious  chan- 
nelways  called  the  rUles.  When  this  phase 
of  lunar  exploration  Is  completed  In  1974, 
our  scientists  hope  to  have  information 
on  which  to  evaluate  the  moon's  natural 
resources,  better  understand  the  history 
of  the  earth  and  our  solar  system  and 
apply  this  knowledge  to  problems  of  the 
earth  such  as  predicting  earthquakes. 
They  also  believe  that  we  may  find  that 
the  moon  Is  a  convenient  offshore  base 
for  further  exploration  of  the  planets. 

In  late  1972,  the  Skylab  program  will 
get  underway.  This  progrsun  Is  designed 
to  capitalize  on  the  techniques  and  hard- 
ware developed  in  the  Apollo  program. 
The  heart  of  the  Skylab  concept  is  the 
orbital  workshop  which  is  actually  the 
third  stage  of  a  Saturn  V  laimch  vehicle 
fitted  out  with  a  laboratory  and  living 
quarters.  Attached  to  the  workshop  Is  the 
Apollo  telescope  mount,  a  solar  astron- 
omy module  for  detailed  studies  of  the 
sun  whose  energy  provides  the  driving 
force  that  controls  our  environment. 

The  Skylab  program  will  provide  data 
on  the  ability  of  men  to  live  and  work 
in  space  for  extended  periods  and  the 
experiments  conducted  will  provide  ad- 
vanced knowledge  on  improving  condi- 
tions here  on  earth.  Terrain  photogn4>hy 
will  Improve  mapping  techniques  of  the 
earth.  Mineral,  agriculture,  and  ocean 
resource  surveys  will  be  mside.  And  ex- 
periments with  measurements  and  reme- 
dies to  reduce  pollution  In  the  earth's  air 
and  water  will  be  conducted. 

After  the  workshop  is  placed  into  near- 
earth  orbit,  a  Sattim  IB  launch  vehicle 
will  carry  three  crewmen  aboard  an 
ApoUo  spacecraft  to  rendezvous  and  dock 
with  the  workshop,  lliese  astronaut- 
scientists  will  th«n  enter  the  workshop 
and  begin  an  open-ended  4  weeks  of 
scientific  experiments.  At  the  completion 
of  this  period,  the  crew  will  reenter  the 
Apollo  command  module  and  return  to 
earth.  Two  more  visits  to  the  workshop 
are  planned,  each  with  a  duration  of 
about  2  months. 

With  the  conclusion  of  the  Skylab  pro- 
gram, information  for  evaluating  the 
need  for  a  second,  more  advanced  work- 
shop will  be  available.  Also,  the  Skylab 
program  will  serve  as  a  progenitor  of  the 
large  space  statloa  in  earth  orbit. 


The  development  of  the  space  station. 
in  CO.  'unction  with  the  space  shuttle, 
will  f  4in  the  basis  of  the  next  major 
adTEDee  In  manned  earth  orbital  flight 

m  the  next  fiscal  year.  NASA  wlU  con- 
tinue spftce  station  design  studies.  The 
space  station  will  serve  as  a  servicing  and 
maintenance  platform  for  both  manned 
and  unmanned  spacecraft  in  earth  orbit 
or  in  transit  to  and  from  the  moon  or 
deep  qiaoe.  AddlUonally.  the  sUtlon  wiU 
support  beneficial  space  applications  pro- 
grams. sctenUfic  investlgatioiu.  and  tech- 
nological/engineering experiments. 

The  space  station  will  provide  living 
accommodations  for  a  crew  of  12.  some 
responsible  for  maintenance  and  opera- 
tion of  the  station  and  others  for  the 
conduct  of  experiments.  Further  into  the 
future,  the  space  station  could  be  devel- 
oped into  a  large  space  base  in  earth  or- 
bit by  clustering  other  space  stations  and 
specialised  modules.  The  base  would  ini- 
tially accommodate  50  persons.  Growth 
to  a  lOO-man  capacity  would  be  possible. 

In  an  attempt  to  slash  the  cost  of  space 
operation,  NASA  has  intelligently  been 
looking  at  less  costly  said  less  complicated 
ways  of  transporting  payloads  into  space. 
This  stunmer,  space  shuttle  design  studies 
will  be  initiated  as  a  followon  to  earlier 
feasibility  studies. 

With  the  shuttle  for  transport,  we  will 
be  able  to  launch  automated  satellites 
and  probes,  to  maintain,  refuel,  repair, 
and  refurbish  them  or  to  reposition  or 
retrieve  them  for  return  to  earth.  An- 
other major  purpose  of  the  shuttle  will 
be  to  rotate  crews  and  provide  logistic 
support  to  the  space  station. 

The  shuttle  will  be  a  two-stage  reus- 
able space  vehicle  consisting  of  a  booster 
stage  and  an  orbiter  stage.  The  shuttle 
will  be  launched  verticaDy  by  its  booster 
stage,  much  as  today's  rockets  are 
laimched.  High  above  the  earth  the 
booster  stage  will  separate  from  the  or- 
biter stage  and  will  be  piloted  back  to 
earth  for  a  horizontal,  aircraft  type  land- 
ing on  a  conventloruil  nmway.  The  or- 
biter stage  then  will  power  itself  Into 
orbital  flight.  Later,  the  orbital  stage  of 
the  shuttle  and  its  crew  can  also  return 
to  earth  and  land  at  an  airport  The 
shuttle  will  be  designed  for  at  least  100 
roimd  trip  flights  with  minimum  main- 
tenance.   

Development  of  the  NERVA  nuclear 
engine  wUl  continue.  This  engine,  for  use 
between  earth  and  moon  orbits  and  for 
propulsion  on  interplanetary  missions 
could  be  operational  by  1978. 

In  the  decade  of  the  I970's,  NASA  will 
launch  utunanned  probes  to  all  planets 
of  otir  solar  system  in  attempts  to  ex- 
plore and  leam  more  about  our  universe. 
A  Mars  orbiter  will  be  launched  in  1971, 
a  Jupiter  probe  in  1972,  and  in  1973  a 
Venus-Mercury  flyby.  In  the  mid-1970's, 
an  uimiarmed  vehicle  will  be  sent  to  land 
on  Mars  and  to  investigate  its  surface. 

In  the  last  half  of  this  decade  the  po- 
sitions of  the  outer  planets  will  offer  a 
unique  opportunity  to  laimch  missions 
which  can  visit  several  of  them  on  a 
single  fll^t.  These  "grand  tour"  mis- 
sions will  study  the  planets  of  Jupiter, 
Saturn,  Uranus,  Neptune,  and  Pluto. 

Present  plans  call  for  laimchlng  earth 
resources  satellites  In  1972  and  1973. 
These  satellites  will  be  capable  of  sur- 


veying crops,  locating  mineral  deposits. 
and  measuring  wacer  resources  They  wlU 
enable  us  to  assess  our  enviroiunent  and 
to  use  our  limited,  earthbound  resources 
more  effectively. 

In  1973,  an  applications  technology 
satellite  will  be  launched  with  a  number 
of  technical  and  engineering  experiments 
aboard.  One  of  these  experiments  will 
be  the  first  large-scale  test  of  instruc- 
tional television  to  demonstrate  the  po- 
tential value  of  effective  mass  com- 
munications in  developing  countries.  The 
United  SUtes  and  India  will  cooperate 
in  using  this  satellite  to  bring  instruc- 
tional TV  programs  to  some  5.000  Indian 
villages.  The  international  character  of 
this  satellite  demonstrates  the  remaric- 
able  potential  that  space  offers  In  foster- 
ing global  cooperation. 

These  space  projects  of  the  1970's  that 
I  have  outlined  are  not  political  ven- 
tures nor  programs  for  the  sheer  fim  and 
exhilaration  of  exploring  the  imknown, 
rather,  they  are  realistic  and  responsible 
projects  for  gaining  the  greatest  rettims 
on  the  groundwork  that  was  laid 
by  NASA  in  the  1960's. 

MAIf  IM  8PAC1 

The  magnificent  flights  of  Apollo  have 
caught  the  imagination  of  men  every- 
where. In  the  eyes  of  the  world,  these 
demonstrations  of  our  excellence  in  sci- 
ence, engineering,  and  management  have 
restored  the  United  States  to  preemi- 
nence as  the  leading  technological  na- 
tion. 

It  is  a  truism  that  man  rdates  only 
to  man.  This  was  emphasized  by  the  con- 
trasting reactions  of  men  everywhere  to 
the  daring  planetary  expeditions  of  the 
UJ3.S.R.  and  to  the  manned  flights  of 
Apollo.  No  single  act  of  the  United  States 
has  ever  elicited  such  enthusiasm  aroimd 
this  planet.  A  recent  Gallup  poll  con- 
ducted in  12  countries  asked,  "Which 
nation  will  lead  in  science  in  1980?" 
Fifty-four  percent  said  "the  United 
States."  A  similar  poll  in  1959  gave  the 
United  States  only  23  percent  against 
42  percent  for  the  U5J3JI.  Mechanical 
wizardry  Intrigues  us,  but  the  daring  of 
the  men  who  walked  upon  the  moon,  and 
the  dedication  and  brilliance  of  those 
who  sent  them  there  Is  truly  awe  in- 
spiring. 

Critics  of  manned  space  activities  es- 
sentially have  only  one  objection — that 
they  are  today  more  expensive  than  im- 
manned  operations.  Yet  tomorrow  we 
wQl  be  able  to  move  men,  equipment,  and 
supplies  into  earth  orbit  at  a  fraction 
of  today's  costs  with  the  low-cost  space 
transportation  system.  The  flrst  element 
of  this  system,  the  space  shuttle,  is  now 
in  phase  B  development. 

With  the  activation  of  this  system,  we 
will  be  able  to  make  optimum  use  of  men 
in  space.  For  man  has  three  sets  of  ca- 
pabilities that  make  Vi^tti  extremely  hard 
to  replace  with  any  machine:  First,  he 
has  a  very  wide-band  set  of  sensors  for 
acquiring  information,  second,  he  has  in 
his  head  a  built-in  memory  and  com- 
puter for  tmprogramed  calciilations  that 
cannot  yet  be  matched  by  our  largest  and 
fastest  machines:  and  finally,  third,  he 
has  a  remarkably  versatile  capability  for 
action  and  physical  (q;>erations  with  his 
body,  hands,  and  tools.  These  three  ca- 
pabilities, as  wen  as  his  unique  talent 
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for  innovaU<xi  and  emergency  reaction, 
make  men  such  a  valuable  element  in 
space  science  and  appllcationB  that  we 
need  to  talce  advantage  ot  him  at  the 
site  of  operations  whenever  thla  is  fea- 
sible. 

There  are  many  tasks  in  space  that 
we  will  want  men  to  perform  as  soon  as 
the  round-trip  reusable  shuttle  is  avail- 
able. We  will  want  him  to  hasten  the  de- 
velopment of  earth-oriented  sensors  for 
use  on  automated  satellites.  At  present 
extrapolation  from  man-tended  airplane 
sensors  is  being  made  to  sensors  to  be 
flown  on  automated  satellites  for  a  year 
or  more.  Under  these  circumstances,  con- 
siderable time  must  elapse  before  im- 
provements can  be  made  in  a  next  gen- 
eration of  sensor  on  a  later  launch. 

In  the  future,  manned  spacecraft  with 
large  payload  capacity  and  several 
trained  crewmen  could  carry  out  pre- 
scribed tests  on  a  battery  of  develop- 
mental earth-oriented  sensors  under  ac- 
tual space  conditions.  With  a  versatile 
set  of  equipment  modifications  and  op- 
tions planned  for  the  test  program,  per- 
haps in  the  breadboard  stage,  the  space 
crew  could  carry  out  a  series  of  devel- 
opmental and  operational  steps  on  the 
sensors  in  one  mission  which  would  have 
required  several  years  and  many 
launches  of  automated  equipment.  Such 
a  procram  would  not  only  lessen  the 
cost  of  equipment  development,  but 
would  bring  earth  sensing  activity  into 
practical  use  at  a  much  earlier  date. 

Today,  if  some  failure  occurs  on  an 
automated  satellite,  it  must  be  com- 
pletely replaced  In  orbit.  With  the  space 
shuttle  in  operation  it  will  cost  us  much 
less  to  send  men  up  to  rendezvous  with 
a  complex  automated  satellite  in  an  ac- 
cessible orbit  and  make  repairs  there  or 
return  it  to  earth,  than  to  send  up  a  new 
satellite. 

In  addition  to  maintenance  and  re- 
pcOr,  men  will  be  needed  for  the  deploy- 
ment and  calibration  of  many  of  the 
large  space  systems  of  the  future,  such 
as  assembly  and  checkout  of  large  an- 
tenna for  communications  satellites,  or 
initiating  operation  of  large  astronautic- 
al  satellites. 

With  respect  to  selected  sensing  opera- 
tions, we  will  want  to  Join  the  advantages 
of  manned  operation  to  the  superb  van- 
tage point  for  viewing  the  earth  offered 
by  space  Installations.  Trained  men  will 
be  able  to  conduct  special  observations 
related  to  atmospheric  circulation,  heat 
balance,  air  pollution,  and  meteorologic 
and  oceanographic  dynamics.  Thus  we 
will  be  able  to  obtain  information  not 
available  from  the  preprogramed  obser- 
vations of  automated  instnmients.  By 
taking  full  advantage  of  both  manned 
and  automated  conclusions  from  earth 
sensing  from  space,  we  will  have  the  an- 
alyses as  well  as  unexpected  knowledge 
in  order  to  make  the  most  rapid  utiliza- 
tion of  new  information  about  our  planet. 

In  the  laboratories  in  space  which  will 
follow  the  initial  workshop,  scheduled 
for  launch  in  1972,  the  effects  of  the  space 
environment  on  men.  animals,  and  plants 
will  be  studied.  With  increased  knowl- 
edge of  living  systems  we  will  be  able  to 
Improve  certain  conditions  on  earth.  The 
vo^  of  sdentlst-aatronautB  in  cooduct- 
iog  tests,  »"■*<">  oteervatlons  on  man. 


plants,  and  animals  in  situ,  using  micro- 
scopes and  other  scientific  equipment  and 
returning  specimens  to  earth,  will  make 
enormous  progress  in  the  life  sciences 
possible  within  minimum  time  periods. 

Manned  astronomical  observations  will 
begin  in  the  Skylab  workshop  with  the 
activation  of  the  Apollo  telescope  mount. 
For  the  first  time  men  will  be  able  to  ex- 
plore the  sun  using  sophisticated  instru- 
ments from  beyond  the  veil  of  the  earth's 
atmosphere.  In  later  space  stations,  we 
can  expect  to  see  a  high  energy  cosmic 
ray  and  a  high  energy  physics  labora- 
tory. Studying  the  cosmic  rays  for  their 
own  properties  will  tell  us  something 
about  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  uni- 
verse; such  observations  cannot  be  made 
from  earth  or  even  from  high  altitude 
balloons.  Letting  the  rare  but  extremely 
high  energy  particles  from  the  cosmic 
rays  interact  with  chosen  forms  of  mat- 
ter, such  as  hydrogen,  astronaut-physi- 
cists may  test  theories  on  the  nature  and 
properties  of  nucleii.  Such  a  high  energy 
physics  laboratory,  at  a  modest  incre- 
mental cost  to  a  space  station,  could  ac- 
complish studies  impossible  with  the 
largest  nuclear  accelerators  which  may 
have  been  built  on  earth  by  that  time — 
and  perhaps  even  at  a  lower  cost. 

Another  set  of  space  laboratory  studies 
which  will  demand  the  innovative  and 
inventive  powers  of  man  will  be  research 
into  the  behavior  of  materials  in  the 
vacuum,  sterility,  ana  weightlessness  of 
space.  The  production  of  a  vacuum  with- 
in our  "ocean  of  air"  resulted  in  the 
vacuum  tube  and  the  age  of  electronics. 
The  possibility  of  escaping  from  our 
"ocean  of  gravity"  may  well  open  a  whole 
new  phase  in  our  technical  history. 

The  development  of  new  materials  has 
been  basic  to  our  industrial  progress. 
Within  the  past  50  years  advances  made 
have  resulted  in  new  industries,  new 
products,  the  development  of  backward 
areas,  and  to  a  large  extent,  oiu-  bur- 
geoning economy  which  we  enjoy  today. 

Therefore,  experimental  work  designed 
to  explore  and  to  use  a  completely  new 
set  of  physical  circumstances  can  be  ex- 
pected to  yield  totally  new  results  from 
relatively  simple  research.  In  the  area  of 
purification  of  materials,  levitatlon  cast- 
ing has  been  effective  on  magnetic  mate- 
rials. In  space  nonmagnetic  materials 
may  be  purified  by  a  simple  process.  Mol- 
ten metal,  outside  of  a  gravity  field, 
should  be  subject  to  surface  tension  only 
and  should  take  the  shape  of  a  perfect 
sphere.  Therefore,  small  droplets  of  mol- 
ten steel  should  form  perfect  ball  bear- 
ings. In  our  mechanized  society,  perfect 
ball  bearings,  reducing  friction  to  a  min- 
imum, would  be  revolutionary. 

Large  perfect  crystals,  essentials  of  the 
electronics  industry,  may  very  well  be 
grown  in  space.  The  two  conditions  most 
often  responsible  for  imperfections  are 
convection  currents  and  contamination 
from  molds  or  supports.  A  facility  in 
space  where  growing  crystals  can  be 
floated  free  of  all  supports  for  hours  or 
even  days,  should  produce  large  perfect 
crystals.  Large  perfect  mirrors  and  lenses 
might  also  be  produced  for  use  in  space- 
based  astronomical  apparatus.  The  dis- 
tribution of  gas  bubbles  can  be  controlled 
in  space,  making  theoreticaUy  possible 
the  production  of  sted  with  the  weight 


of  balsa  wood.  Very  high  strength  ma- 
terials with  unique  thermal  character- 
istics may  result  from  uniformly  mixing 
ceramic  crystals  in  a  metal,  not  possible 
in  earth's  gravity. 

When  we  realize  that  the  production 
of  even  one  new  fundamental  material 
might  justify  the  cost  of  the  entire  space 
program,  experimental  work  in  this  new 
environment  seems  to  be  a  particularly 
good  idea. 

Wherever  men  go.  they  pay  their  way, 
from  the  depths  of  the  oceans  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  moon,  and  on  into  tlve  solar 
system.  Wherever  intelligence  is  re- 
quired, men  must  go.  Even  our  laigest 
and  most  sophisticated  computers  are 
only  adding  machines — designed  by  men, 
built  by  men,  programed  by  men,  and  in- 
terpreted by  men.  So  far  we  Jiave  not 
been  able  to  construct  a  subsfftute  for 
him — on  earth,  in  the  sea — or  in  space. 

KEY     VIEW    ON    THE    SPACE    PROOEAM 

Mr.  Chairman,  because  of  the  Impor- 
tance of  the  bill  before  us  today  I  have 
asked  six  key  leaders  of  NASA  to  provide 
their  views  on  the  futiu-e  of  the  space 
program.  Their  letters  are  as  follows, 
Mr.  Chairman: 

National  AEmoNAVTics  and 

Space  AoMiNisTmATlON, 
Waahington.  D.C.,  April  21, 1970. 
Hon.  Olin  E.  Teague. 

Chairman,  Subcovimittee  on  Manned  Space 
Flight,  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics, House  of  Representatives,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dkas  ICk.  Chaibman:  This  Is  In  response 
to  your  request  that  I  describe  the  future  of 
space  Olgbt  as  It  appears  to  me.  As  you  know, 
the  Dew  work  I  have  recently  undertaken  on 
behalf  of  NASA's  planning  for  the  future  Is 
still  in  the  preliminary  stages.  However,  the 
President's  Space  Task  Oroup  (STO)  has 
already  outlined  the  basic  aspects  of  our 
future  in  space.  The  STQ's  report  points  to- 
ward a  broad-based  program  of  exploration 
and  applications,  emphasizing  value  and 
dividends  for  the  people  of  the  nation.  Addi- 
tional planning  and  review.  In  which  I  have 
participated  since  the  report  of  the  STO. 
continues  to  confirm  the  validity  and  bal- 
ance of  the  overall  programs  outlined  by  the 
STO. 

In  the  next  eeveral  years,  the  Skylab  Pro- 
gram wlU  be  able  to  fulfill  lU  objectives  with 
a  foundation  for  long-range  rettirns  from 
space.  These  returns  will  be  In  the  form  of 
Increasing  capability  to  use  a  platform  tn 
earth  orbit  as  an  experimental  laboratory  for 
scientific  experiments  and  for  applications 
work  which  will  help  us  learn  more  about  the 
resources  and  environment  of  our  planet. 
Astronomers  In  the  Skylab  Workshop  will  use 
Its  solar  telescope  to  learn  more  of  the  rela- 
tionship of  the  earth  to  its  power  source, 
the  sun. 

Automated  missions  to  learn  more  of  the 
solar  system  are  being  refined  so  that  as  we 
learn  more  of  our  planet  with  the  Skylab  and 
advanced  satellites  we  also  will  learn  more 
about  Its  relationships  to  the  sun  and  neigh- 
boring planets.  The  flights  we  have  planned 
for  the  seventies  wUl  send  machines  out  to 
the  planets  on  their  fact-finding  tours.  I 
fully  expect  that  man  from  planet  earth  wlU 
ultimately  observe  his  sister  planets  first 
hand,  building  upon  the  knowledge  we  hope 
to  gain  In  the  next  decade. 

The  lunar  landing  In  1969  climaxed  a 
decade  of  development  th*t  saw  this  country 
move  forward  in  launch  vehicles,  spacecraft, 
fating  and  operational  facilities,  and  trained 
manpower  as  It  developed  a  great  space  capa- 
bility. In  addition,  the  space  program  brought 
rentwed  strength  in  nationaa  leadership.  In 
••ciirlty.  In  education,  and  In  science  and 
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technology,  and  in  the  will  of  America  to 
succeed.  The  temporary  setback  suffered  In 
Apollo  IS  should  serve  only  to  intensify  tliat 
will  as  this  country  moves  ahead  with  lunar 
exploration. 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  key  to  our  future 
accomplishments  In  space  will  be  our  willing- 
ness to  undertake  the  developments  that  will 
advance  this  nation  to  new  plateaus  of  opera- 
Uonal  flexiblUty  and  will  give  us  the  tech- 
nological advances  needed  to  assure  eco- 
nomical operations  In  ^ace.  No  one  would 
question  the  Justification  for  a  Jet  aircraft 
that  can  be  fiown  over  and  over  again  Instead 
of  Just  once.  With  the  space  shuttle  and  the 
space  station  we  will  have  the  space  age 
equivalent  of  the  Jet  liner. 

Many  times  In  the  past  I  have  pointed  out 
my  views  regarding  our  current  achieve- 
ments. Magnificent  as  they  are,  they  must.  In 
the  long  run  be  considered  but  a  mere  be- 
ginning In  our  conquest  of  space  and  our 
mastery  of  knowledge  that  will  greatly  en- 
hance the  lives  of  this  and  future  genera- 
tions ol  this  planet.  The  International  leader- 
ship of  this  country  Is  linked  with  our  space 
leadership  as  clearly  demonstrated  by  the 
events  of  this  past  week  and  the  all  but  un- 
precedented Interest  In  Apollo  13  by  men  of 
good  will  from  all  nations.  If  this  nation 
views  what  It  has  gained  In  space  and  con- 
alders  what  space  activities  can  win  for  us  In 
the  future  based  upon  normal  technological 
growth,  then  that  future  will,  I  am  con- 
vinced, exceed  our  most  optimistic  expecta- 
tions of  today. 

You  have  shared  my  confidence  In  years 
past  and  you  have  supported  the  national 
•pace  effort  vigorously,  for  which  we  at  NASA 
are  most  grateful.  I  am  confident  that  In  the 
future  we  will  continue  to  Justify  your  sup- 
port of  this  nation's  efforts  to  maintain  lead- 
ership In  space. 

Sincerely  yours, 

WKKKHKH  von  BRM7N, 

Deputy  Associate  Administrator. 

National  AEaoNAtmcs  and  Space 
Admin  isTBATioN, 

Waahington,  D.C.  April  22,  1970. 
Hon.  Olin  E.  Teacue. 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Manned  Space 
Flight.  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics, House  of  Representatives,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

Oeas  Bfa.  Txaotte:  I  am  pleased  to  respond 
to  your  request  for  my  views  on  the  future 
of  this  nation's  manned  space  program. 

First,  I  think  it  important  to  stress  that 
the  future  as  I  see  It  will  not  be  clouded 
by  the  dlfflcultles  encountered  during  the 
flight  of  Apollo  13.  Much  was  learned  from 
that  flight,  not  the  least  being  the  flexibility 
of  the  lunar  module  and  the  magnlflcent 
abilities  of  flight  crews  and  ground  con- 
trollers. We  also  verified  the  effectiveness  of 
the  contingency  planning  for  mission  emer- 
gencies and  anomalies.  This  long-term  plan- 
ning, in  my  Judgment,  saved  Apollo  13. 

I  am  confident  that  we  will  find  the  cause 
of  the  accident  and  that  the  result  will  be 
a  better  spacecraft.  Dr.  Paine  has  appointed 
a  Review  Board  to  Investigate  the  Incident 
and  the  Board  can  be  expected  to  move 
ahead  without  delay.  Since  only  one  space- 
craft subsystem  Is  Involved  and  volumes  of 
data  already  are  avaUable  for  analysis,  the 
Board  and  Its  supporting  teams  can  go  di- 
rectly to  the  problem. 

The  objectives  of  the  poet-manned  lunar 
landlng  period  are,  of  necessity,  somewhat 
different  from  the  clearly  defined  national 
goal  of  the  last  decade.  The  objectives  of 
the  Apollo  Program  were  those  of  a  single 
major  program  which  demanded  the  achieve- 
ment of  rapid  technological  progress  in  the 
new  fleld  of  manned  space  flight.  Today,  as 
we  move  into  the  1970's.  we  have  in  addition 
to  the  continued  lunar  science  program  of 
Apollo,  multiple  programs  with  emphasis 
oa  economy  and  additional  uses  of  space 


technology  for  the  benefit  of  man.  The 
realization  of  these  objectives  to  achieve 
greater  returns  from  space  for  the  man  In 
the  street  while  mcreaslng  the  economy  of 
space  operations  certainly  Is  a  challenge  to 
match  that  of  the  previous  decade. 

The  Skylab  Program,  with  Its  experi- 
mental space  station.  Is  a  major  step  to- 
ward the  use  of  space  for  the  beneflt  of 
mankind.  It  wiU  use  modified  Apollo  hard- 
ware to  provide  the  first  opportunities  for 
a  laboratory  environment  to  learn  more  of 
the  earth's  resources  and  the  sun's  energy. 

The  reusable  space  shuttle  will  offer  many 
economies  and  benefits.  It  will  be  available 
for  use  by  more  than  one  agency  or  one 
program.  Its  development  will  stimulate 
both  space  and  aeronautical  technology.  It 
will  reduce  the  sost  of  payloads  by  allow- 
ing retrieval  or  repair  of  satellites  in  orbit 
and  the  transportation  of  cargo  and  pas- 
sengers to  and  from  orbit.  It  will  have  a 
quick  response  time  and  significant  space 
rescue  capability.  Its  design  will  provide  for 
100  or  more  flights  without  overhaul. 

In  earth  orbit,  a  space  station  supplied  by 
the  reusable  shuttle  will  provide  additional 
economic  gains  and  practical  benefits.  The 
space  station  will  reduce  operating  costs  by 
Its  long  life  and  Its  flexibility,  combining 
many  operatioiu  such  as  research,  applica- 
tions, and  support  of  space  flight  operations. 
It  will  be  designed  so  people  on  board  will 
be  able  to  carry  out  their  technical  tasks 
without  special  flight  training.  The  space 
station  modules  may  be  used  in  various 
earth  orbits,  and  ultimately,  in  limar  orbit 
or  on  a  planetary  mission. 

The  operation  of  the  space  shuttle  and 
the  space  station  will  permit  a  considerable 
expansion  In  the  scope  of  space  activities 
and  a  steady  increase  In  the  number  of 
visitors  into  space.  The  expanded,  more  eco- 
nomical flight  activities  made  possible  by 
these  advanced  systems  will  conceivably 
open  space  to  a  broad  range  of  public  and 
private  Interests. 

The  future  programs  I  have  mentioned 
cannot  be  considered  with  an  awareness  of 
the  management  chsJlenges  involved.  We 
mtut  bring  available  technology  to  bear  In 
an  optimum  manner  as  we  develop  new 
technology  needed  in  the  programs  of  the 
1970 's.  We  must  use  all  resources  wisely.  In- 
cluding the  Intimate  participation  of  our 
colleagues  In  the  NASA  Offices  of  Space 
Science  and  Applications.  Advanced  Re- 
search and  Technology,  and  the  cooperative 
support  of  the  United  States  Air  Force.  We 
must  manage  prudently  and  effectively  if 
the  objectives  of  this  decade  are  to  be 
reached. 

The  Lunar  Landing  Program  in  moments 
of  success  and  difficulty  was  made  possible 
by  a  strong  spirit  and  dedication  that  char- 
acterized the  government.  Industry,  and 
university  teams.  Today  there  is  a  need  to 
maintain  this  same  spirit  and  dedication 
as  we  focus  on  our  new  objectives  In  the 
Manned  Space  Flight  Program  of  the  fu- 
ture. 

Slnoerely, 

Dals  D.  Mtebs, 
Associate   Administrator  for   Manned 
Space  Flight. 

National  AEsoNAtmcs  and 
Space  AomNisTRATiON, 

SCANNED  SPACECXAIT  CKNTEX, 

Houston.  Tex..  ApHl  21. 1970. 
Hon.  Olin  E.  Teaouk, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Mk.  Teacue:  I  welcome  the  oppor- 
tunity to  respond  to  your  query  concerning 
the  future  course  of  the  nation's  space  activi- 
ties. This  is  a  particularly  significant  time 
since  we  have  Just  faced  adversity  during 
Apollo  13  and  lead  times  are  such  that  we 
need  to  move  forward  toward  future  hard- 
ware developments  if  we  are  to  maintain  rea- 


sonable continuity  to  our  manned  space  flight 
program. 

It  can  be  expected  ttiat  the  Apollo  IS  In- 
cident will  necessitate  a  reexamination  of  our 
plans.  It  may  also  provide  the  opportunity 
for  some  to  suggest  that  we  slow  down,  de- 
fer, or  make  major  changes  in  our  present 
and  future  plans.  I  am  personally  confident 
that  the  hardware  failure  encountered  dur- 
ing Apollo  13  will  be  understood  and  that  we 
will  be  able  to  make  timely  corrections.  The 
failure  encountered  was  most  critical  and  the 
mission  objectives  had  to  be  al>andoned. 
However,  it  was  encouraging  that  we  did  have 
the  systems  capability  both  in  flight  and 
on  the  ground  combined  with  the  teamwork 
between  flight  and  ground  personnel  to  safely 
return  the  crew  after  a  major  subsystem  fail- 
ure. I  feel  that  we  have  put  our  best  possible 
efforts  Into  Apollo  and  that  the  basic  system 
is  sound.  We  cannot,  however,  expect  to  push 
back  the  space  frontier  without  some  dif- 
ficulty. When  the  full  report  from  Apollo  13 
Is  in,  I  am  confident  that  we  will  again  l>e 
able  to  fly  to  the  Moon  successfully. 

In  evaluating  the  possible  directions  In 
the  post-Apollo  time  period.  I  firmly  believe 
that  the  reusable  space  shuttle  and  the  large 
space  station  are  vital  elements  which  must 
be  developed  in  our  national  program.-  We 
are  presently  completing  the  program  defini- 
tion phase  on  the  space  station  and  plan  to 
complete  a  similar  phase  of  study  of  the 
space  shuttle  over  the  next  year.  Our  studies 
to  date  have  given  us  confidence  that  both 
systems  are  technically  feasible  and  our  defi- 
nition work  planned  over  the  next  year 
should  enable  us  to  proceed  with  a  decision 
on  the  hardware  development  phases  of  these 
systems.  It  now  appears  that  the  reusable 
earth-to-orblt  shuttle  is  the  keystone  to  our 
post-Apollo  activities. 

Developing  these  classes  of  hardware  Is.  to 
my  thinldng,  the  next  logical  step  In  the 
evolution  of  our  space-faring  capability  and 
would  put  us  in  a  favorable  position  to 
maintain  a  viable  forward  thrust  to  our  space 
activities.  These  systems  will  allow  us  to  ful- 
fill many  of  the  national  objectives  outlined 
In  the  Space  Task  Oroup  report  and  capital- 
ize during  the  70's  on  the  foundation  that 
has  been  developed  during  our  first  decade 
In  space. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  Include  a 
brief  comment  on  funding  rate  and  priori- 
ties. Certainly,  the  space  program  must  be 
considered  in  context  with  our  total  list  of 
national  priorities  and  some  time  phasing  of 
new  hardware  development  will  be  required 
in  order  to  meet  reasonable  budget  con- 
straints. The  transportation  system  concept, 
having  the  earth-to-orblt  shuttle  as  the  key 
element,  as  outlined  m  the  Task  Oroup  report 
does  provide  the  building  block  approach 
that  will  allow  proper  funding  distribution. 
I  feel  that  we  are  at  a  critical  milestone  In 
space  flight  vehicle  development  and  we  must 
be  willing  to  proceed  with  the  identification 
of  new  vehicle  systems  if  we  are  to  maintain 
a  viable  space  flight  program. 
Sincerely. 

ROBCKT  R.  OnjtlTTH. 

DireetOf. 

National  AxaoNAUncs  and  Space 
Administration.  Oeobge  C.  Mar- 
SHAU,     Space    Flight     Center, 

HuntsvUle.  Ala..  ApHl  14.  1970. 
Hon.  Olin  E.  TEACtrE, 
House  of  Representatit)es. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Teaotte:  As  you  know.  Dr.  von 
Braun  and  his  associates  at  Marshall  Space 
Flight  Center  have  for  some  years  l>een  plan- 
ning extensively  for  a  post-Apollo  Program. 
This  planning  Included  both  novel  launch 
vehicle  transportation  systems  as  well  as 
manned  and  unmaimed  payloads.  Particular 
attention  was  given  to  launch  vehicle  de- 
velopment and  operational  costs  for  deliver- 
ing payloads  into  earth  orbit  since  present 
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(l*y  metbods  s«em«d  In  th«  long  run  prohibi- 
tively expensive. 

It  became  Increasingly  clear  aa  we  deepened 
tbe  post-Apollo  planning  tbat  we  could  no 
longer  employ  the  high  coat  expendable 
launch  vehicle  transportation  syvtema  used 
for  previous  programs.  Technical  feasibility 
and  economic  studies  conducted  in  Industry 
and  within  the  government  (NASA  and  DOD) 
Indicated  tbat  a  low-ooet,  highly  reusable 
transportation  system  was  the  most  optimum 
meane  for  transporting  payloads  and  cargo 
from  the  earth  to  an  eart^  orbit.  We  con- 
cluded that  the  answer  to  the  high  coat 
transportation  problem  was  to  develop  a 
system  which  operates  much  like  the  cargo 
and  passenger  airlines,  namely  a  Space  Shut- 
tle System. 

Some  of  the  main  capabUltlea  oT  such  a 
systeni  would  be  as  follows: 

1.  Delivering  payloads.  propellanta,  equip- 
ment, etc.  up  to  an  earth  orbit. 

a.  Supplying  a  space  station  and  later  on 
a  space  base  with  scientific  equipment,  Ufa 
support,  materials  for  maintenance,  etc. 

3.  Shuttling  adentlsta.  aatronauta  and 
support  peraonnel  from  earth  to  orbiting  st«- 
tktna  and  back. 

4.  Providing  poMlbUlttea  for  final  check- 
out of  payloads  In  orbit  and  minor  main- 
tenance and  repair. 

5.  Taking  expensive  payloads  down  from 
orbit  to  laboratorlee  on  earth  for  repair, 
maintenance,  modifications,  etc.  (reuseabU- 
Ity  of  payloads). 

6.  Serving  as  a  base  for  checkout  and 
launching  payloads  and  spaoe  craft  into 
higher  earth  orbits  and  deep  spaoe  (manned 
and  unmanned  planetary  missions). 

In  summary,  such  a  space  shuttle  system 
combines  the  advantages  of  manned  opera- 
tions with  those  of  automatic  satellltee  and 
spacecraft.  It  Is  my  opinion  that  Lf  space- 
flight U  to  continue  to  expand  and  to  pro- 
greas.  the  development  of  a  transportation 
syatem  with  above  capabilities  and  of  low 
coat  Is  mandatory. 

The  next  logical  step  In  bringing  this 
planning  to  fruition  should  'om  an  exhaustive 
study  laadlng  to  a  preliminary  dealgn  of  the 
Space  Shuttle — this  is  what  we  call  Phase  B. 
We  plan  to  award  up  to  three  Phase  B  con- 
tracu  for  both  the  ShutUe  Vehicle  System 
and  the  Shuttle  Main  Knglne  so  that  the 
nkore  promising  oonflgurattons  may  be  exam- 
ined in  considerable  depth.  In  the—  stud- 
lea,  we  will  harden  the  concepts,  do  addi- 
tional economic  analyses  and  coat  trade-oSs, 
teat  selected  compoaenta  and  sub-systems, 
do  wind  tunnel  testing  of  models,  and  pro- 
vide a  preliminary  dealgn  for  the  more  prom- 
ising eonllguratlons.  The  results  of  theae 
Phase  B  studlas  will  provide  us  with  much 
greater  insight  and  eonfldenoe  In  our  tech- 
nical approach  aa  well  aa  In  the  develop- 
ment and  operating  ^poat  and  thus  the  eco- 
nomics at  such  a  Space  Shuttle  System. 

Upon  ocmpletlon  of  the  Phase  B  stixllea. 
It  Is  planned  that  we  In  HASA  with  the 
support  of  DOD  make  a  comprehensive  eval- 
uation of  the  various  configurations  investi- 
gated for  the  purpose  of  selecting  the  most 
economical  and  technically  feasible  system. 
Such  an  evaluation  will  provide  NASA  with 
required  Information  upon  which  to  base 
their  recommendations  for  proceeding  into 
the  development  and  operational  phases  of 
the  program. 

I  consider  the  approval  to  proceed  with 
the  Phase  B  studies  to  be  a  moet  Important 
and  vital  step  in  the  definition  of  the  Space 
Shuttle  System.  The  failure  to  approve 
funds  for  this  activity  may  well  deprive  the 
nation  of  Important  retama  on  the  invest- 
ment already  made  in  space  rsaaareh. 
Sincerely  yoora. 


Director. 


AaorrioNAi.  Rxmaxju  or  Da.  Kuvr  H.  Dkbus  nf 
Rbbponh  to  QuaaiiuMa  at  HxAaxNoa  or  thk 
Mammsd  Spacs  Pubst  SuacoMicnTKx  Hxu> 
at  KsmnBT  Spacb  Csntib,  Aran.  10,  1970 
Mr.  Chairman,  for  sake  of  clarity  and  com- 
pleteness, I  will  include  in   this  statement 
your  questions  followed  by  my  responses.  In 
view  of  your  offer  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  of  April   10,  I  have  Included  some 
thoughts  not  expressed  at  that  time. 

Plrst  question.  Would  you  comment  on  the 
following  statement?  "NASA  should  defer 
large-scale  expenditures  on  the  Space 
Shuttle/Station  until  after  necessary  bcuic 
research  can  be  accomplished  on  the  many 
technical  problems  that  may  be  resolved  be- 
fore hardware  development  can  be  under- 
taken effectively." 

Response.  Having  observed  technology  de- 
velopment over  many  years  and  relating  this 
experience  to  the  Space  Shuttle.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  hardware  develo{>ment  can  and 
should  be  undertaken  as  soon  as  adequate 
funding  can  be  made  available.  Technology 
development  is  essential  and  should  proceed 
on  a  broad  front.  Normally,  Its  scope  is  de- 
termined principally  by  the  Interest  of  the 
original  investigators  and  the  monies  avail- 
able for  certain  Investigations.  However,  in 
my  considered  opinion,  it  takes  a  specific  and 
carefully  formulated  goal  to  focus  technology 
development  on  thoee  Individual  problems 
that  must  be  resolved  to  support  that  specific 
gosU.  Additional  studies  leading  to  Improved 
heat  protection  techniques  Is  a  typical  ex- 
ample of  an  area  requiring  technology  de- 
velopment In  support  of  the  Space  Shuttle. 
There  Is  no  doubt  that  a  great  deal  of  basic 
research  related  to  heat  protection  Is  now 
and  will  proceed  on  a  very  broad  front.  Such 
general  research  Is  essential;  however,  in  or- 
der to  develop  heat,  protection  that  will  be 
practical  for  a  given  configuration  of  a  reus- 
able shuttle,  specific  designs  must  be  de- 
veloped. As  an  Illustration  of  how  hardware 
and  technology  developments  can  proceed  in 
parallel,  I  would  like  to  note  that  the  ulti- 
mate scheme  of  thermal  protection  Is  not  a 
requirement  for  the  first  developmental 
filghts.  Currently  available  ablative  thermal 
protection  techniques  could  be  used  while 
the  development  of  improved  methods  pro- 
ceeded Independently.  An  almost  Identical 
method  of  attack  was  used  by  this  country 
during  the  course  of  its  ICBM  development 
program  In  the  mid  OO's. 

The  first  step  In  the  development  of  a 
shuttle  must  be  the  Identification  of  the  sys- 
tem criteria  and  related  specifications.  This 
step  is  being  taken,  specific  deslgiis  are  being 
examined,  and.  we  are  concurrently  identify- 
ing areas  where  technology  advances  must  be 
made.  This  orderly  process  with  periodic  re- 
views to  Insure  the  proper  phasing  of  parallel 
hardware  and  technology  development  Is,  In 
my  opinion,  the  most  intelligent  way  to  pro- 
ceed at  this  time. 

Second  Question.  Will  you  also  comment 
on  the  following  statement?  "In  addition.  It 
would  seem  advisable  that  cost  effectiveness 
studies  be  conducted  comparing  operation 
of  the  space  shuttle  with  the  continued  use 
of  existing  expendable  launch  vehicles  be- 
fore sizable  amounts  of  money  are  appli*^ 
to  the  shuttle  development  project." 

Response.  Over  the  past  twelve  years,  more 
than  twenty  studies  have  been  made  by 
NASA  and  DOD  on  the  reUtlve  cost  effec- 
tiveness of  reusable  versus  expendable  space 
Uansportatlon  systems.  These  studies  indi- 
cate a  varying  degree  of  cost  effectiveness 
for  a  toUlly  reusable  system  that  is  de- 
pendent on  the  use  rate.  A  low  use  rate  re- 
sults in  loat  cost  effectiveness,  a  high  use 
rate  results  In  good  cost  effectiveness  and 
significant  long  term  economlea.  Additional 
studies  at  this  time  will  neither  prove  nor 
disprove  conclusively  the  wlsdocn  of  pro- 
ceeding now  with  the  development  of  this 


Innovation.  Por  the  answer,  we  must  ex- 
amine and  evaluate  the  past.  We  must  ask 
ourselves  the  question,  "Must  the  total  use 
of  an  Innovation  be  Identified  before  pro- 
ceeding with  the  development  of  that  Inno- 
vation?" In  all  recorded  history  innovations 
have  been  made  without  identifying  all  the 
usee  and  applications.  You  can  almost  start 
with  the  wheel  .  .  .  the  telephone,  the  car, 
the  airplane.  All  theae  resulted  from  our 
curiosity  of  the  unknown,  our  instinctive 
need  to  understand  our  world,  and  the  desire 
to  contribute  to  a  l>etter  way  of  life.  Once 
in  existence,  the  innovation  is  then  \ised  by 
society  in  ways  that  were  never  predicted 
or  even  predictable.  When  the  airplane  de- 
velopment was  commenced.  It  was  not  done 
because  there  were  large  numbers  of  people 
waiting  to  be  transported  across  the  ocean 
In  six  hours.  That  utilization  developed  as 
the  airplane  developed  and  became  a  useful 
tool.  The  same  is  true  for  the  telephone. 
The  telephone  was  not  created  because  peo- 
ple wanted  to  have  a  telephone.  i<ut,  once 
It  was  there.  It  quickly  became  a  necessity 
for  our  civilization  and  society.  I  firmly  be- 
lieve that  once  we  have  opened  this  new 
frontier  to  space  and  made  its  use  economi- 
cal, then  many  broad  areas  of  application 
will  appear  that  cannot  now  be  forecast 
and,  therefore,  cannot  be  currently  assessed. 
In  summary,  Bdr.  Chairman,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  we  should  proceed  now  with 
the  development  of  a  fully  reusable  space 
shuttle.  I  acknowledge  the  poeslblllty  that 
the  course  and  schedule  of  such  a  program 
may  require  modification,  depending  on  the 
results  of  technology  developments  and  the 
scope  of  Identifiable  uses.  However,  these 
possibilities  should  not  prevent  immediate 
initiation  of  this  vitally  Important  develop- 
ment. 

WaaHZNCTON,  D.C., 

AprU  IS.  1970. 
Hon.  Olin  E.  Teaottk, 

ChaiTinan.  Subcommittee  on  Manned  Space 
Flight,  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautice,  Hoxue  of  Representatives,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

DxAB  Ma.  Tkacitx:  I  am  pleased  to  respond 
to  your  request  for  my  thoughts  about  the 
space  program  at  this  critical  moment  In  the 
formulation  of  our  future  space  efforts. 

Now  before  the  Congress  is  the  proptos&l  to 
proceed  Immediately  with  studies  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  space  shuttle.  These  are 
the  funds  necessary  to  confirm  previous  stud- 
ies which  Indicate  the  efficiencies  we  expect 
of  this  new  low-cost  space  transportation 
system.  It  is  my  considered  opinion  that  this 
single  development  is  the  key  to  all  of  our 
future  space  activity,  both  manned  and  un- 
manned. By  drastically  lowering  all  coats  of 
operation  in  space,  we  can  afford  to  move 
forward  rapidly  into  this  new  territory  for 
exploration  and  exploitation.  Our  studies  al- 
ready show  that  the  shuttle  will  reduce  costs 
by  at  least  tenfold  at  the  outset,  and  with 
the  maturity  of  the  spaoe  shuttle,  by  aa  much 
as  twice  that  amount. 

The  characteristics  of  the  space  shuttle, 
as  It  is  being  designed,  provide  for  economies 
in  every  aspect  of  space  operations.  Reusa- 
bility is  the  primary  factor.  At  least  100  round 
trips  into  space  will  replace  the  one-time  use 
on  a  one-way  trip  of  all  present  launch 
equipment.  The  ability  of  the  space  shuttle 
to  return  men.  cargo,  and  equipment  back  to 
earth  will  significantly  reduce  the  cost  of  all 
equipment.  Plrst.  because  the  low  franspor- 
tatlon  coat  and  the  benign  launch  environ- 
ment will  permit  us  to  use  heavier  off-the- 
shelf  laboratory  and  production  equipment. 
Secondly,  with  the  space  shuttle  in  opera- 
tion, on-orblt  maintenance  can  be  supple- 
mented by  return  of  instrumanta  to  earth 
for  repair.  Another  special  capability  of  the 
space  shuttle  la  its  use  for  spaoa  rescue. 
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Aa  we  look  to  the  future,  it  la  poaalble  that 
the  most  important  role  of  the  space  abuttle 
win  be  m  our  naUonal  defense.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  space  shuttle  is  the 
key  to  control  and  utilization  of  outer  spaoe. 
That  control  may  well  be  decUlve  in  pre- 
venting future  wars.  In  that  regard,  timing 
Is  of  the  essence.  The  lead  time  for  carrying 
out  the  development  and  putting  Into  opera- 
tion a  new  concept  of  this  magnitude  Is  very 
long — seven  to  ten  yeue.  We  know  that  this 
concept  has  been  under  study  by  many  peo- 
ple In  many  countriee  for  at  least  a  decade. 
Now  that  the  technology  for  bvilldlng  a  spaoe 
shuttle  Is  available,  we  need  to  implement 
an  orderly  program— or  we  will  again  face 
the  necessity  of  having  to  produce  such 
equipment  as  a  crash  program  at  much 
greater  expense.  I  believe  that  we,  as  a  nation, 
cannot  afford  to  delay  an  orderly  develop- 
ment program,  now  I  If  we  should  fall  to 
grasp  the  initiative,  we  risk  being  confronted 
with  an  alien  space  shuttle  which  will  give 
Its  developer  effective  control  of  space. 

In  summary,  the  space  shuttle  will  save 
billions  of  dollars  in  our  space  activity.  It 
will  provide  a  barrier  to  technological  sur- 
prise. It  wUl  be  an  effective  shield  for  our 
national  security.  I  urge  you  and  your  Com- 
mittee to  support  the  development  of  the 
^Mtce  shuttle. 
Sincerely, 

GEOaCK    E.    MtTKLLSB. 
■KMKFM'a    ntOM     SPACE     PaOGEAlC 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  entitled  my  re- 
marks, "Dividends  of  Discovery"  because 
I  feel  quite  strongly  that  some  of  the 
troubles  the  space  program  has  en- 
coimtered — both  in  Congress  and  among 
the  general  public — can  be  attributable 
to  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  enormous 
benefits  the  average  civilian  American  is 
reaping — and  will  reap  in  the  future — 
from  the  scientific  advances  which  have 
made  our  adventures  in  space  possible. 

We  have  heard  criticism  of  the  space 
program — people,  well-intentioned  but 
Ill-informed,  declaring  that  we  would  be 
a  lot  better  off  spending  our  treasure  on 
earthbound  projects  instead  of  squan- 
dering it  among  the  stars. 

To  hear  them  talk  one  would  think 
that  the  United  States  was  spending  all 
that  money  on  the  moon,  instead  of  here 
on  earth.  But  the  money  is  being  spent 
on  earth — here  in  the  United  States — 
and  it  is  creating  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  new  Jobs  which  would  not  have  ex- 
isted otherwise — and  with  its  incessant 
demands  for  new  manpower,  it  Is  creat- 
ing vacancies — job  openings — ^in  tens  of 
thousands  of  industrial  operations  out- 
side the  space  industry. 

Let  me  cite  you  a  few  figures:  During 
fiscal  1969,  NASA  was  doing  business 
with  14,369  prime  contractors,  located  in 
1,883  different  communities,  scattered 
among  all  50  of  our  States.  During  fiscal 
year  1969  these  contractors  and  subcon- 
tractors shared  $3.07  billion  of  U3.  dol- 
lars. TiM  effect  on  our  economy  has  been 
Incalculable.  In  these  troubled  times  the 
space  program  has  been  an  indispensable 
factor  in  the  preservation  of  our  pros- 
perity. 

Let  me  cite  you  another  set  of  figures. 
We  are  all  aware  that  most  of  our  uni- 
versities— even  the  most  highly  endowed 
ones — are  in  financial  trouble.  During 
the  years  1959  through  1967,  NASA  spent 
$2.07  billion  on  grants  and  research  pro- 
grams, carried  out  in  223  universities  in 
all  50  of  our  States,  as  well  as  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  The  programs  involved 


have  not  only  added  immeasurably  to  the 
scientific  vigor  and  scope  of  the  univer- 
sities affected,  but  it  has,  in  many  cases, 
been  able  to  alleviate  some  of  their  most 
pressing  financial  problems,  also. 

Very  well,  you  might  say,  that  is 
enough  of  generalities,  let  us  get  down 
to  some  specifics.  What  has  the  space 
program  been  doing  for  me  lately?  And 
personally? 

How  about  the  simple  matter  of  sur- 
vival? Our  complex  and  wasteful  life  in 
the  20th  century  has  been  having  the 
effect  of  changing  and  disturbing  the 
natural  balances  of  elements  in  the  air 
we  breathe.  As  we  continue  to  pollute  the 
atmosphere  and  to  trouble  it  with  unnat- 
ural disturbances,  we  are  changing  the 
amount  of  oxygen  available  to  us.  We 
could  seriously  deplete  our  oxygen  sup- 
ply— and  our  survival  would  be  seriously 
threatened. 

One  spin-off  of  the  space  program  is 
that  it  has  given  us  the  capability  of  an- 
ticipating such  a  change  before  it  could 
happen,  and  it  has  given  us  the  oppor- 
tunity of  remedying  the  situation — or 
adapting  to  it — before  it  is  too  late.  I 
consider  this  a  basic  plus. 

Our  progress  in  space  has  also  vastly 
increased  our  ability  to  locate  major  food 
supplies — both  under  the  sea  and  on  the 
land— which  could  be  a  vital  survival 
factor  in  an  overpopulated  world.  In  the 
space  program  they  have  also  developed 
scores  of  perfectly  nutritious,  perfectly 
sustaining  synthetic  foods  which  could 
eventually  mean  the  difference  between 
famine  and  survival  in  certain  areas  of 
the  world.  The  food  may  not  be  as  yet 
"finger  llckin'  good,"  but  it  is  edible,  and 
in  times  of  starvation,  all  foods  taste 
good. 

This  may  sound  Uke  a  remote  benefit 
at  the  moment,  but  there  are  informed 
people  who  maintain  tbat  large  areas  of 
the  earth's  surface  will  be  experiencing 
famine  conditions  within  10  years,  unless 
we  c(Hitrol  our  population  explosion  and 
improve  the  efficiency  of  our  growing  and 
harvesting  of  crops. 

The  space  program  has  vastly  in- 
creased our  capability  in  weather  fore- 
casting. Already,  the  Tiros  satellite  pro- 
gram, in  just  10  years,  has  been  very  suc- 
cessful In  tracking — and  giving  advance 
warning  of — tjrphoons  and  hurricanes, 
with  an  enormous  resultant  saving  in 
lives,  property,  and  crops. 

When  the  equipment  is  available  to 
implement  the  know-how  of  the  mete- 
orologists, we  shall  be  able  to  predict  ac- 
curately the  weather  over  a  5-day  span, 
at  least,  and  probably  up  to  2  weeks. 

Former  President  Ljmdon  B.  Johnson 
once  said  that  ttie  ability  to  forecast  the 
weather  just  5  days  in  advance  would 
result  in  an  annual  saving  of  $2>^  billion 
in  agriculture:  of  $45  million  in  the  lum- 
ber industry;  of  $100  million  in  the  trans- 
portation industry;  $75  million  in  retail 
marketing,  and  untold  millions  in  the 
recreation  industry. 

We  have  learned  from  our  program  in 
space  that  many  phenomena  on  earth 
can  be  properly  understood  only  from  a 
great  distance.  This  stretches  all  the  way 
from  the  nu4>ping  of  terrain  to  the  dis- 
covery of  natural  resources. 

A  Gemini  crew,  for  examine,  photo- 
graphed 80  percent  of  the  land  area  of 


Peru  in  just  3  minutes.  Much  of  the  area 
photographed  had  never  been  properly 
or  accurately  mi^ped  before.  We  are 
even  certain,  for  the  first  time,  of  the 
actual  shape  of  the  earth  on  which  we 
live,  because  of  the  success  of  our  efforts 
in  space. 

Through  spEu:e,  we  have  been  able  to 
make  enormous  strides  in  such  areas  as 
detection  of  crops  and  forest  disease; 
classification  of  vegetation;  the  measure- 
ment of  water  transpiration  and  the 
discovery  of  new  sources,  and  the  detec- 
tion of  insect  migrations.  We  have  been 
able  to  utilize  infrared  photography  from 
space  to  locate  fresh  water  escaping 
along  our  coastlines,  a  step  which  will 
help  us  to  preserve  what  resources  we 
have  left  to  us. 

We  have  taken  almost  for  granted  the 
progress  in  communications  which  have 
come  to  us  through  space.  The  enormous 
expertise  which  permitted  television 
cameras,  quite  small  in  size,  to  transmit 
to  the  television  sets  of  America  pictures 
from  the  moon,  has  been  reflected  in 
many  other  ways,  also. 

We  have  grown  almost  blase  about 
satellite  transmissions  of  television  pic- 
tures— but  this  is  a  direct  dividend  di- 
rectly attributable  to  space. 

Perhaps  the  most  immediate  and  iden- 
tifiable dividends  of  space  discovery  can 
be  found  in  the  development  of  new  prod- 
ucts and  materials.  Space-proof  mate- 
rials, for  instance,  are  being  used  In 
the  development  of  practically  inde- 
structible refrigerators  which  will  be  al- 
most impervious  to  outside  temperatures. 
These  materials,  in  a  few  years,  will 
have  an  enormous  effect  on  the  develop- 
ment of  air  conditioning  and  heating  sys- 
tems in  America's  homes. 

Stoves  and  other  appliances  will  be 
better  because  of  materials  developed  in 
the  space  program.  Pots  and  pans  right 
now  are  being  coated  with  variations  of 
the  same  material  developed  to  protect 
spacecraft  from  the  extrane  heat  of 
launching  and  reentry. 

In  the  automobile  industry,  advances 
are  already  being  made,  and  others  are 
in  the  offlng — particularly  in  the  area  of 
sealants  and  caulking  materials. 

There  have  been  tremendous  advances 
in  the  manufacture  of  new  types  of  glass 
which  will  soon  become  commonplace  In 
the  average  American  kitchen. 

Ever  since  Wally  Schirra  started  tak- 
ing over  the  Nation's  railroads  there  has 
been  a  marked  increase  of  interest  in  the 
development  of  space  techniques  within 
that  industry.  Railroful  tank  cars  are 
now  being  produced  from  lightweight 
plastics  developed  for  NASA  for  use  in 
rockets.  The  cars  weigh  only  half  as 
much  as  the  steel  cars,  and  are  at  least 
as  sturdy  and  durable. 

I  could  go  on  indefinitely  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

But,  before  completing  my  remarks. 
I  want  to  touch  upon  some  of  the  most 
obvious  and  significant  developments  in 
medical  equipment  and  techniques  which 
have  been  directJy  derived  from  the 
space  program.  For  example: 

Pressurized  space  suits  have  been 
adapted  for  use  by  victims  of  strokes, 
enabling  them  to  become  ambulatory, 
and  thereby  hastening  their  recovery. 

The  ultrafast  dental  drill  with  minute 
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ball  bearings,  which  most  modem  den- 
tlsto  use  today — and  which  has  so  sig- 
nlAcantly  reduced  the  pain  of  dental 
work — la  a  direct  result  of  the  apaoe 
program. 

Supersensitive  infrared  detectors,  de- 
veloped in  the  space  program,  are  al- 
ready proving  useful  In  the  early  dis- 
covery of  caiM:er,  and  will  prove  even 
more  useful  in  the  future. 

Hospitals  are  now  beginning  to  use  a 
new  type  of  infrared  switch  which  will 
allow  an  immobilized  patient  to  turn 
lights  on  and  off.  to  regulate  his  bed,  or 
even  to  manipulate  his  wheelchair  mere- 
ly by  a  movement  of  his  eyes. 

Of  course,  these  developments  are  still 
in  their  infancy — and  I  have  merely 
scratched  the  surface  In  these  remarlcs. 
One  of  the  developments  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. I  might  say,  is  a  human  radar 
mechanism  for  the  blind  which  will  be 
powered  by  the  wearer's  own  body. 

And  now — as  an  unexpected  byprod- 
uct, there  is  at  least  a  faint  hope  that 
moon  dust  could  possibly  be  effective  in 
combating  cancer.  If  that  ever  proves 
even  partially  true,  the  entire  cost  of  the 
exploration  of  space  would  be  entirely 
Justified. 

But  I  have  been  talking  almost  en- 
tirely about  the  tangible,  materialistic 
dividends  of  the  space  program.  There 
are  other  dividends — spiritual,  intellec- 
tual, psychological — which  are  even 
more  valuable  than  those  I  have  men- 
tioned. 

Historians  have  marveled  at  the  enor- 
mous impact  which  the  voyages  of  Co- 
lumbus. Magellan.  Vasco  da  Qama.  and 
others  had  on  the  vision  and  the  mental- 
ity of  Renaissance  Europe.  Entire,  brave 
new  worlds  were  discovered — and  as  the 
geographic  horizons  lifted  and  extended 
themselves,  the  mental  and  spiritual  ho- 
rizons lifted  and  extended  themselves 
also. 

I  feel  very  strongly  that  our  program 
In  space  has  done  this  for  America. 

In  the  immediate  postwar  years  Amer- 
ican industry  had  shown  an  alarming 
tendency  to  become  complacent,  self- 
aatlsfled— content  with  its  own  magnifi- 
cent past  performances  and  impervious 
to  the  attractions  of  future  adventures. 

The  space  program  created  a  renais- 
sance of  its  own  in  American  industry. 
It  has  also  stimulated  the  imagination  of 
the  average  citizen  in  a  way  that  nothing 
else  in  this  century  has  done. 

Among  thoughtful  people  it  has  de- 
molished the  last  vestiges  of  parochial- 
ism. It  has  made  almost  all  of  us  citizens 
of  the  world,  and.  Indeed,  of  the  universe. 

I  have  mentioned  a  few — a  very  few 
Instances  of  what  the  space  program  has 
produced  and  will  produce  to  make  the 
dally  life  of  the  average  man  more  com- 
fortable, more  satisfying. 

But  over  and  above  all  this,  the  pro- 
gram has  stimulated  industry's  thinking. 
It  has  fired  industry's  imagination.  As 
a  result  of  the  space  program,  daiallng 
new  techniques  have  been  introduced  in 
almost  every  known  field  of  human  en- 
deavor. Many  of  these  techniques  are 
only  remotely  connected  with  our  efforts 
in  space,  but  they  have  been  directly  or 
indirectly  inspired  by  our  achievements 
In  this  mighty  proffram. 


In  many  subtle,  intangible  ways  the 
mental  outlook  of  every  American  has 
been  changed  because  of  wtiat  we  have 
done  in  space.  Ever  since  the  first  man 
placed  his  foot  on  the  moon,  every  Amer- 
ican has  viewed  the  world  around  him  in 
a  different  way  than  he  ever  did  before. 

Within  the  next  few  decades  the  hu- 
man race  must  face  Incredible  chal- 
lenges. It  must  meet  those  challenges 
successfully  if  it  is  to  survive — let  alone 
prosper. 

Not  only  must  we  leam  to  live  to- 
gether in  peace,  we  must  learn  to  cleanse 
and  preserve  our  environment;  we  must 
leam  to  feed  and  house  countless  bil- 
lions of  human  beings;  we  must  leam 
to  conserve  our  himuin  resources, 
through  improved  educational  tech- 
niques on  the  one  hand,  and  Improved 
medical  techniques  on  the  other. 

It  is  more  than  apparent  now  that  a 
slavish  adherence  to  the  techniques  and 
customs  of  the  past  will  not  do  the  Job. 
We  must  pioneer  in  human  engineering 
Just  as  we  have  pioneered  in  science  and 
astronautics. 

Because  of  what  we  have  done  in  the 
space  program  I  feel  confident  that  we 
in  America  shall  be  able  to  meet  the 
staggering  challenges  of  the  future. 

If  it  had  not  been  for  the  space  pro- 
gram, I  feel  that  our  chances  of  meeting 
those  challenges  would  have  been  almost 
nonexistent. 

In  my  opinion,  our  space  program  is 
Just  as  important  as  that.  Because  of 
what  it  has  produced  for  us — in  ma- 
terials, in  techniques  and  in  intellectual 
and  spiritual  stimulation — it  literally 
holds  the  key  to  our  survival  in  a  world 
that  is  growing  perilously  small  and 
perilously  unproductive  in  the  face  of 
exploding  populations. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman,  did  you 
perchance  have  an  opportunity  to  view 
the  moon  last  night?  I  did  and  what  a 
beautiful  sight.  If  you  saw  what  I  saw, 
if  you  could  have  seen  the  moon  as  I 
saw  the  moon,  there  would  be  no  argu- 
ment, no  debate,  in  fact,  not  even  mild 
discussion  as  to  whether  or  not  we  should 
authorize  the  money  asked  for  in  the  bill 
before  this  committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  ask  yourself  the  ques- 
tion, or  perhaps  I  should  say  questions, 
who  made  the  moon?  Who  made  the 
earth?  Who  discovered  America?  Why 
is  there  a  United  SUtes?  Why  did  Arm- 
strong and  Aldrln  walk  on  the  moon? 
Why  did  Lovell,  Swigert,  and  Haise  re- 
turn to  the  good  earth  in  7  days  with- 
out having  walked  on  the  moon?  Mr. 
Chairman,  why  have  I  asked  these  six 
questions?  Any  one  of  the  six  can  be 
answered  If  you  have  the  answer  to  the 
first  question  "Who  made  the  moon?". 
In  my  book — God  did.  Oh,  I  know  in 
this  modem  age  we  talk  about  priorities 
and  I  know  we  all  realize  that  it  Is 
perfectly  safe  to  walk  in  space,  but  not 
on  the  streets  of  our  Nation's  Capital. 

We  are  all  aware  that  money  is  needed 
to  break  the  pockets  of  poverty,  but  if  we 
are  realistic,  poverty  cannot  disappear 
until  people  leam  to  earn.  I  ask  you.  Mr. 
Chairman,  who  Is  to  decide  what  is  to  be 
fVrst,  second,  third,  fourth.  fUtb.  or  even 


sixth  or  seventh  priorities.  I  presume  we 
would  each  have  our  own  priority. 

In  1492 — the  answer  to  the  third  ques- 
tion I  previously  asked  is  known  to  all — 
Christopher  Columbus  had  to  convince  a 
lady  with  money  to  sponsor  his  voyage. 
Without  that  voyage  who  knows  whether 
there  would  be  a  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. I  wonder  what  the  Queen  thought 
when  an  Italian  merchant  with  vision, 
courage  and  conviction,  said  the  world 
is  not  flat,  the  world  is  round,  and  if  you 
give  me  the  money  to  sail  across  this 
body  of  water  I  shall  retiun  and  prove 
to  you  that  the  world  is  not  fiat.  I  can 
imagine  the  Queen  looking  into  the 
heavens  and  asking  Mr.  Columbus,  "If 
the  world  is  not  fiat  how  can  that  moon 
in  the  heavens  lighten  all  of  Spain?". 
Yes,  Christopher  Columbus  proved  his 
point  and  that  was  less  than  500  years 
ago. 

We  are  living  in  an  age  that  behooves 
all  of  us  to  do  our  best  to  make  certain 
the  future  is  not  ignored.  In  October 
of  1957,  I  was  in  Rome.  Italy,  when  the 
Russians  launched  Sputnik.  For  a  few 
hours  I  was  an  embarrassed  American, 
all  I  heard  was  "Oh,  your  country  is  big, 
your  country  is  powerful,  your  country  is 
rich,  but  the  Russians  did  it — not  you." 
I  called  a  small  press  conference  and  in- 
vited my  foreign  friends.  I  predicted  that 
my  country,  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, would  in  the  near  future  not  only 
have  a  Sputnik  in  the  heavens  but  a  man 
would  circle  the  earth  spcMse.  I  was 
thrilled  on  May  5,  1961,  when  Comdr. 
Alan  Sheppard — a  gentleman  I  had  be- 
come acquainted  with  in  the  1950's  when 
he  was  working  on  Capitol  Hill  as  a  Navy 
liaison  officer — tested  the  heat  shield.  A 
brave  man— he  could  have  fried.  Then 
in  1962,  when  a  native  of  my  State,  not 
where  I  was  born,  but  where  I  reside  and 
have  had  the  privilege  of  representing 
the  14th  District  of  Ohio  for  nearly  20 
years,  made  my  prediction  of  1957  come 
true.  Yes,  another  great  Ohloon,  Neil 
Armstrong,  was  the  first  man  to  set  foot 
on  the  moon.  His  words  as  his  foot 
touched  the  moon  were  echoed  around 
the  world  "One  small  step  for  man.  one 
giant  leap  for  mankind"  and  with  those 
words  America's  faltering  prestige  rose  to 
the  greatest  heights  ever  known  to  our 
country,  and  the  free  world  breathed  a 
sigh  of  relief.  "America  can  do  it,"  were 
the  quiet  thoughts  in  all  of  their  hearts. 
Now  Just  last  Friday.  April  17,  three  brave 
m3n  who  had  hoped  to  repeat  and  go  a 
little  farther  than  did  Apollo  12.  No  ob- 
stacle is  so  great  that  dedicated.  God- 
fearing, brave  men,  coupled  with  Yankee 
know-how,  cannot  overcome. 

Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  less  than  200  years 
after  1492,  brave  men  decided  America 
would  be  the  land  of  the  free  and  the 
home  of  the  brave. 

Apollo  14  must  go  forward  and  in  my 
heart  I  cannot  help  but  feel  that  the  man 
above  the  moon  will  look  down  on  those 
astronauts  on  the  moon  and  say  "Well 
done  thou  good  and  faithful  men.  return 
to  earth  and  tell  the  story  as  Coliimbus 
did  to  the  Queen  who  sponsored  him." 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  suggest  in  spite  of 
all  the  political  pressures.  In  spite  of  all 
the  electiflos  that  Members  are  faced 
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with,  that  we  be  brave  and  vote  for  the 
bill  pending  before  this  committee.  This 
is  not  the  time  to  cutr— this  is  not  the 
time  to  gut.  This  Is  a  time  to  have  faith — 
this  is  a  time  to  display  courage — ^which 
is  always  the  master  of  fear. 

Mr  omNOER.  Mr.  Chairman,  today 
we  are  deliberating  a  bill  which  closely 
follows  the  dramatic  recovery  of  the 
Apollo  13  astronauts  and  their  disabled 
spacecraft.  Much  Is  being  and  will  be 
said  publicly  about  the  direction  our  ef- 
fort in  space  should  take  now  that  we 
have  demonstrated  our  capabilities,  and 
properly  so. 

We  have  achieved  our  breakthrough. 
We  have  proven  what  we  can  do.  Our 
leadership  in  space  is  a  tribute  to  our 
know-how,  our  industry,  our  technologi- 
cal genius,  and  our  imbeatable  ability  to 
accomplish  monumental  tasks  when  we 
set  our  minds  to  them  and  pull  together 
with  a  common  national  will.  And  we 
will  not  halt  our  exploration  of  the  heav- 
ens, nor  will  we  surrender  the  scientific 
achievements  that  have  resulted  from 
the  public  investment  in  NASA. 

But  it  appears  self-evident  to  me  that 
the  time  is  long  overdue  to  take  pause 
and  place  our  entire  space  effort  into 
perspective. 

Now  that  we  have  our  lunar  rocks 
from  the  surface  of  the  moon,  we  must 
look  around  us  and  take  a  searching  look 
at  the  prospect  here  on  the  s\irface  of 
our  earth,  the  planet  which  looks  so  wel- 
come to  those  voyagers  returning  from 
outer  space.  We  find  our  cities  steadily 
decaying,  our  urban  centers  becoming 
blighted  no-man's  terrain.  We  find  pol- 
luted rivers,  smogged  skies,  the  earth 
fouled,  «aid  even  greater  encroachment 
on  the  green  space  so  necessary  to  our 
physiological  and  spiritual  survival.  We 
find  our  roadways  festooned  with  trash, 
our  streets  littered  with  drug  addicts 
dying  and  dead  of  overdoses.  We  have  a 
massive  outburst  of  violence,  a  spiralling 
crime  rate,  and  finally  we  must  come  to 
realize  that  what  we  are  witnessing  is 
no  less  than  the  rending  of  the  social 
fabric  which  gives  meaning  and  purpose 
to  our  individual  lives  and  without  which 
the  Journeys  Into  space  lose  their  grander 
definition. 

Mr.  Chairman,  If  we  want  our  astro- 
nauts to  be  assured  that  there  will  be  a 
livable  planet  for  them  to  rettmi  to  after 
some  future  prolonged  mission  in  space, 
we  had  better  wake  up  now  and  take  the 
desperately  needed  measures  becoming 
Increasingly  crucial  for  our  very  survival. 
The  Nation  beyond  the  city  limits  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  is  trying  to  tell  us 
something,  and  those  of  us  who  are  lis- 
tening take  these  warning  signals  to  be  a 
mass  plea  for  a  redirection  of  the  ener- 
gies of  our  people. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  can  well  afford  at 
this  time  to  curtail  the  manned  explora- 
tion of  space  in  favor  of  the  more  produc- 
tive— from  a  scientlflc  viewpoint — un- 
manned probes,  which  are  infinitely  less 
expensive  and  do  not  involve  the  risk  to 
hiunan  life  the  Nation  so  breathlessly 
witnessed  last  week. 

The  NASA  authorization  before  us  to- 
day came  up  from  the  White  House  with 
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a  $3.3  billion  price  tag.  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  I  can  only  view  with  dismay  the  $300 
million  Increase  added  to  the  request  by 
the  Science  and  Astronautics  Committee. 
Instead  of  pruning  excess  fat  off  this  au- 
thorization, the  committee  has  reported 
out  a  $3.6  billion  heavyweight. 

Mr.  ^leaker.  I  submit  that  this  Is 
motion  in  the  wrong  direction.  With  30 
million  poor  people  in  our  populace,  with 
widespread  hunger  and  inadequate  med- 
ical care,  rising  imemployment,  and  pro- 
liferating lu-ban  blight,  we  are  obligated 
to  reduce  our  space  effort  to  dimensions 
more  consistent  with  other  aspects  of  our 
national  life  demanding  attention.  First 
to  be  deferred  should  be  the  space 
shuttle/station  for  which  the  adminis- 
tration requested  an  outlay  of  $110  mil- 
lion and  which  the  committee  increased 
by  $80  million  for  1971.  This  is  a  project 
that  is  going  to  run  into  astronomical  ex- 
penses in  the  coming  decade,  with  esti- 
mates ranging  as  high  as  $40  billion.  It  is 
simply  not  the  appropriate  time  to 
undertake  such  expensive  hardware  de- 
velopment when  we  have  not  yet  applied 
ingenuity  to  such  problems  as  the  mass 
production  of  inexpensive  housing. 

I  find  it  unbelievable,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  the  budget  request  for  earth  orbital 
manned  space  fUght  for  1971  is  $490  mil- 
lion and  lor  lunar  exploration  $947  mil- 
lion, at  the  same  time  that  the  estimated 
net  budget  outlay  of  Federal  fimds  for 
all  housing  programs  in  the  same  fiscal 
year  is  only  $732  million.  The  perfection 
of  manned  space  vehicles  must  not,  can- 
not, be  given  higher  priority  than  the 
provision  of  adequate  shelter  for  all 
Americans.  With  an  agreed-upcm  goal  of 
26  million  new  housing  units  over  the 
next  10  years,  the  administration  found 
room  in  its  budget  for  Federal  assistance 
for  completion  of  only  989,000  units  of 
new  or  rehabilitated  housing  for  occu- 
pancy In  1971,  and  of  these,  only  418.000 
are  to  be  subsidized  for  low-  and  moder- 
ate-income families. 

Mr.  Ctiairman.  it  is  past  due  time  to  ex- 
plore the  possibilities  of  life  on  earth. 
The  crime-breeding  ghetto  must  be  erad- 
icated, the  shacks  of  the  rural  poor  must 
be  Immediately  replaced.  What  national 
pride  can  we  take  In  viewing  the  lunar 
terrain  when  the  view  at  eye-level  Is 
cause  for  disgrace?  Not  only  is  there  no 
commitment  here  to  readi  for  the  mini- 
mum number  of  new  or  improved  hous- 
ing units  needed  in  this  decade,  but  we 
are  sliding  backward  as  our  population 
growth  continues  apace.  True,  the  NASA 
authorization  is  a  decrease  from  fiscal 
1970'8  outlays,  and  I  welcome  the  trend, 
but  we  must  go  further.  Boldness  is  called 
for  on  terra  firma  to  match  that  In  outer 
space,  and  it  is  up  to  us  to  exhiWt  that 
quality  here  and  now. 

Compare  further — $3.6  billion  to  ex- 
plore the  heavens  and  $104  million  to 
clean  up  the  air  we  breathe.  By  any  meas- 
w-e  the  same  picture  emerges  in  dear 
focus.  It  Is  simply  incredible  that  those 
of  us  who  are  well-fed  and  well-housed 
cannot  see  where  we  as  a  nation  are 
headed.  Are  we  to  concur  In  the  Indif- 
ferent attitude  of  those  who  declare  that 
when  you  have  seen  one  ghetto,  you  have 
seen  them  all.  or  are  we  to  put  our  re- 


sources to  woxk.  for  sunrlTal  here  on 
spaceship  earth? 

This  authorization  must  be  cut,  Mr. 
Chairman.  We  can  trim  manned  space 
flight  off  the  budget  this  year,  and  con- 
tinue Uie  training  of  our  astronauts  in 
our  elaborate  ground  facilities  while 
continuing  the  exploration  of  space  with 
unmanned  vehicles.  I  am  convinced  that 
the  American  people  will  stand  firmly 
behind  us  if  we  take  the  reins  now  and 
announce  a  crash  program  to  rebuild 
our  society.  We  do  not  have  the  luxury 
of  time  to  procrastinate  at  this  critical 
junctiu*.  and  the  quality  of  life  for  gen- 
erations to  come  is  in  the  balance.  Not 
next  year — now. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  while 
I  shall  vote  for  the  NASA  authorization 
bill  this  afternoon,  I  want  to  make  my 
position  very  clear  on  the  matter  of 
funding  for  our  space  program.  I  feel  the 
amounts  contained  in  this  authorization 
bill  are  t>eyond  the  needs  of  an  effective 
and  rationally  fimded  operation.  For 
that  reasOTi  I  also  supported  the  Karth 
amendment  which  would  have  cut  what 
I  consider  to  be  imnecessary  funding 
from  this  bill. 

I  am  reserving  final  Judgment  on  this 
measure  pending  presentation  of  the 
confereLxe  report.  If  I  feel  at  that  time 
that  the  bill  has  been  scaled  down  to 
acceptable  proportions  I  will  gladly  sup- 
port the  conference  report.  If  however, 
the  final  version  still  contains  excessive 
funds  I  win  be  forced  to  oppose  accept- 
ance of  this  report.  I  will  also  reserve 
these  same  options  when  Congress  con- 
siders the  NASA  appropriations  bill. 

I  want  it  understood  that  I  support 
continued  development  of  our  space  pro- 
gram. But,  this  program  must  be  kept 
in  perspective.  We  must  look  to  our  total 
package  of  national  priorities  in  order  to 
make  cwistructlve  spending  decisitms. 

Mr.  HORTON.  lii.  Chairman,  I 
strongly  support  the  space  program  and 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  ^Tace  Ad- 
ministration authorlaation  bill  which  we 
passed. 

Through  the  NASA  program.  Amwi- 
cans  have  faced  the  challenge  of  forging 
ahead  in  lunar  exploration,  in  satellite 
communications,  in  navigation,  medical 
reseiwch  and  practical  benefits  to  man- 
kind. We  have  renewed  our  faith  in  man's 
capability  to  conquer  the  elements. 

In  March  of  this  year,  I  visited  Cape 
Kennedy  with  the  United  States-Cana- 
dian Interparliamraitary  group.  I  was 
surprised  that  Cape  Kennedy  was  almost 
a  ghost  town,  with  many  of  its  facilities 
shut  down. 

I  am  wen  aware  that  we  have  other 
priorities,  but  I  see  the  NASA  program 
as  a  continuing  and  important  part  of 
our  national  commitment.  I  feel  it  Is 
Important  to  realize  we  need  a  strong 
foundatkm  in  our  space  program.  The 
t^hnu-Ai  knowledge  we  gain  from  our 
space  efforts  is  applicable  to  our  domes- 
tic problems  and  our  industrial  growth. 

The  triumph  of  the  human  spirit  and 
competence  in  the  recoit  safe  return  of 
Apollo  13  has  no  equal  as  an  exampte  of 
the  energy  and  <|etermlnAtian  of  the 
American  nation.  We  began  as  ptoDeem, 
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and  must  continue  to  pioneer  new  froo- 
tlers  for  mankind. 

Some  Americans  feel  that  the  space 
program  climaxed  with  the  first  moon 
landing  of  ApoUo  II.  But  to  abandon  this 
effort  at  Its  beginning  stage  would  waste 
billions  of  dollars  we  have  invested  In 
this  exciting  new  generation  of  technol- 
ogy. Not  all  of  the  goals  of  this  program 
are  as  spectacular  as  the  moon  landing — 
but  they  tu-e  Just  as  essential  If  this  Is  to 
be  a  worthwhile  effort. 

The  space  program  emphasizes  several 
objectives:  to  preserve  the  leadership  of 
D.S.  technology,  engineering,  and  sci- 
ence: to  provide  maximum  economy  and 
efficiency  in  all  space  programs:  to 
broaden  the  contribution  of  technical  re- 
search to  the  U.S.  economy,  and  to  de- 
velop practical,  usable  benefits. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  continue  to  take  pride 
In  the  advances  of  our  space  program, 
and  the  new  spirit  it  infuses  in  our 
American  life. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  have  no  further  requests  for 
time. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  no  further  requests  for  time. 
I  ask  that  the  bill  be  read. 

Mr.  OR088.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  count. 

Evidently  a  quorum  is  not  present.  The 
Clerk  wlU  caU  the  roU. 

The  aerk  called  the  roU.  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names : 

[RoU  No.  88) 

Adftir  PimMT  Pfttman 

Ai^««««fc.i.  Fulton,  Tenn.  Fvppw 

Aiuteraoa,  Oettrs  PowaU 

Tsnn.  Oialmo  RaM 

Aabbrook  Otbtens  IMd.  H.T. 

Aabtor  OUlMft  BeUal 

Ayn*  Oraen.  Oreg.  Rbodea 

Bartnc  OrMD,  Pm.  BlT«n 

Ban«tt  Orlfln  BotMrU 

Bn>oka  Oriatba  Ro* 

Brotsn*n  Oubaer  Bosarm.  Oolc 

Brown,  Omlil.  Hasan  Boaentbal 

Brown.  lUcb.  Harrar  Borbal 

Brown,  Ohio  Hibert  Scharla 

Buab  HoUflald  Sctaatiar 

Bymaa.  Wla.  Jaooba  SchnaabaU 

OabaU  Jolinaan,  Oallf .  Saballua 

Caray  Kaatanmaier  Slack 

OaOar  Klrwan  SmiUi.  OaUf. 

dark  KurkandaU  ataUtb.H.T. 

Clay  Kyi  Snytlar 

Conyers  L*ndrum  Stanton 

Cortwtt  La«s«M  Stopbana 

Oowsar  f^niMnn  Stokaa 

Oiana  Lone,  La.  SUratton 

Dawaon  lowanatoln  Sttickay 

Dailanliack  Lukana  Sullivan 

Oicklnaon  MeOartby  Taft 

DiSV  Ifaddan  Taagua,  Oalif . 

DUwaU  ***-^"  Tunnay 

Oom  Mlkva  OdaU 

■ckbaMK  Mink  Vanlk 

■dwar^.  Oallf.  Wollohan  Waldla 

■dwarda,  Ia.  Moorhaad  Watklns 

tocb  Moaa  Watacm 

raglwn  Mun>hy,  H.T.  Wlilta 

nynt  Wartrt  Wllaon. 

Rwd.  Iflcliola  CbarlaaH. 

WUllam  D.  Onaal.  O*.  Wright 

Touns 


Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  Chair, 
Mr.  Roomr  of  New  York.  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  ol  the  Whole  Hoose 
on  the  SUte  of  the  Union,  reported  that 
that  Committee,  having  had  under  con- 
sideration the  bill  HJl.  16516,  and  find- 
ing Itself  without  a  quorum,  he  had  di- 
rected the  roD  to  be  called,  when  313 


Members  responded  to  their  names,  a 
quorum,  and  he  submitted  herewith  the 
names  of  the  absentees  to  be  spread  upon 
the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  ttie  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  there 
U  hereby  authorised  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration : 

(a)  For  "Reeaarch  and  development."  for 
the  following  programs; 

(1)  Apollo,  •1.101,500.000: 

(2)  Space   flight  operations.  SOTCaOO.OOO: 

(3)  Advanced  missions.  tl.OOO.OOO: 

(4)  Physics  and  astronomy.  •110,400,000; 

(5)  Lunar  and  planetary  exploration,  •144,- 
900.000; 

(6)  Bloaclence.  •12.000.000; 

(7)  Space  appUcatlons.  •173.600,000; 

(8)  Launch  vehicle  procurement,  •134,900,- 
000; 

(9)  Space  vehicle  systems.  •30,000.000; 

(10)  Electronics  systems.  •33JN)0,000; 

(11)  Human  factor  systems,  •18300,000: 

(12)  Basic  research,  •18.000.000: 

(13)  Space  power  and  electric  propulsion 
systems.  •30.900.000: 

(14)  Nuclear  rockeU.  838.000.0000; 
(16)  Chemical  propulsion.  820300,000: 

(16)  AeronauUcal  vehicles,  •87,100,000; 

( 17)  Tracking  and  data  acqulalUon;  8393.- 
800,000: 

(18)  Technology  utilization,  84.500,000. 

(b)  For  "Construction  of  facilities,"  in- 
cluding land  acquisitions,  as  follows: 

(1)  Ames  Research  Center,  Moffett  Field, 
California,  •1.535,000; 

(2)  Ooddard  Space  Flight  Center,  Oreen- 
belt,  Maryland.  •2,060.000; 

(3)  Jet  Propulsion  Laboratory.  Pasadena, 
CaUfomla.  •1,960.000: 

(4)  John  F.  Kennedy  Space  Center.  NASA, 
Kennedy  Spaoe  Canter,  Florida,  8676.000; 

(6)  Mf""'^  Spacecraft  Center,  Houston, 
Tezaa,  8000,000; 

(8)MarahaU  Space  Flight  Center,  Hunta- 
vUla,  Alabama.  8535,000; 

(7)  Nuclear  Rocket  Development  SUtlon, 
Nevada,  83,600.000: 

(8)  Various  locations.   817.060.000: 

(9)  FlMSlllty  planning  and  dealgn  not 
otherwise  provided  for.  86.000,000. 

(c)  For  "Research  and  program  manage- 
ment," 8888,700.000. 

(d)  Approprlatlona  for  "Reaaarch  and  de- 
velopment"  may  be  used  (1)  for  any  items 
of  a  capital  nature  (other  than  acquisition 
of  land)  which  may  be  required  for  the  per- 
formance of  reaearch  and  development  oon- 
tracta,  and  (3)  for  grants  to  nonprofit 
Institutions  of  higher  education,  or  to  non- 
profit organisations  whoae  primary  purpoae 
la  the  conduct  of  scientific  reaearch,  for  pur- 
chase or  construction  of  additional  reaearch 
faclUtlea;  and  Utle  to  such  facUltlea  shaU 
be  veated  In  the  United  Statea  unleas  the 
Administrator  determines  that  the  national 
program  of  aeronautical  and  space  actlvltlea 
will  beat  be  sarvad  by  veatlng  Utle  In  any 
sxicb  grantee  institution  or  organ  Imatlon. 
■ach  such  grant  shall  be  made  under  such 
conditions  as  the  Administrator  shaU  deter- 
mine to  be  required  to  Insxire  that  the 
United  Statea  will  receive  therefrom  bene- 
fit adequate  to  Justify  the  making  of  that 
grant.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated  for 
"Reaearch  and  development"  pursuant  to 
thla  Act  may  be  ueed  for  oonstructlon  of 
any  major  facility,  the  estimated  cost  of 
which.  Including  collateral  equipment,  ex- 
ceeds 8360,000,  iinlsas  the  Administrator  or 
bla  designee  has  notified  the  ^>eaker  of  the 
House  of  Repreeentatlvea  and  the  President 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  AstronauUos  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Committee  on  Aeronautical 


and  Space  Sclencea  of  the  Senato  of  the 
nature,  location,  and  eatlmated  coat  of  such 
faculty. 

(e)  When  so  specified  Id  an  appropriation 
Act,  (1)  any  amount  appropriated  for  "Re- 
search and  development"  or  for  "Construc- 
tion of  facilities"  may  remain  available 
without  fiscal  year  Umltatlon.  and  (3)  main- 
tenance and  operation  of  facilities,  and  sup- 
port services  contracts  may  be  entered  Into 
under  the  "Research  and  program  manage- 
nMnt"  appropriation  for  periods  not  In  ex- 
cess of  twelve  months  beginning  at  any  time 
during  the  fiscal  year. 

(f)  Appropriations  made  pursuant  to 
subsection  1(c)  may  be  used,  but  not  to 
exceed  835.000.  for  scientific  consultations 
or  extraordinary  expenses  upon  the  ap- 
proval or  authority  of  the  Administrator  and 
bis  determination  shall  be  final  and  con- 
clusive upon  the  accounting  offlcers  of  the 
Oovernmect. 

(g)  No  part  of  the  funds  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  subsection  1(c)  for  maintenance,  re- 
pairs, alterations,  and  minor  construction 
shaU  be  used  for  the  construction  of  any 
new  faciUty  the  estimated  cost  of  which. 
Including  collateral  equipment,  exceeds 
•100.000. 

(h)  No  part  of  the  funds  appropriated 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
may  be  used  for  grants  to  any  nonprofit  in- 
stitution of  higher  learning  unless  the  Ad- 
ministrator or  his  designee  determines  at 
the  time  of  the  grant  that  recruiting  per- 
sonnel of  any  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  are  not  being  barred  from 
the  premises  or  property  of  such  Institution 
except  that  this  subsecUon  shall  not  apply 
If  the  Administrator  or  his  designee  de- 
termines that  the  grant  Is  a  contlnuaUon 
or  renewal  of  a  previous  grant  to  such  In- 
sUtutlon  which  U  likely  to  make  a  signifi- 
cant contribution  to  the  aeronautical  and 
apace  actlvlUes  of  the  United  SUtea.  The 
Secretary  of  Defense  shall  fximlsh  to  the 
Administrator  or  his  designee  within  sixty 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  and  each  January  30  and  June  30  there- 
after the  names  of  any  nonprofit  Institutions 
of  higher  learning  which  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  determines  on  the  date  of  each  such 
report  are  barring  such  recruiting  persoimel 
from  premises  or  property  of  any  such 
Institution. 

Mr.  GROSS  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  first  section  be  considered  as 
read,  printed  In  the  Ricoxo,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objeeticoi 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AkfXNSMKNT  OrFBUD  BT   MX.  KABTH 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Kasth: 

Page  1,  line  7,  strike  "81.101,600,000"  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  tberwf  "81,061.600.000"  and 
on  page  3,  line  1,  strike  "8870,300,000"  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "8480,300,000". 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Karth 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  an  additional 
5  minutes.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  of 
all,  let  me  say  that  I  have  the  greatest 
high  regard  for  the  gentleman  from 
Texas.  Mr.  Txaotts.  chairman  at  the 
Manned  Space  Flight  Subcommittee,  and 
also  for  the  committee,  because  I  know 
beyond  any  question  of  doubt  whatso- 
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ever,  that  the  subcommittee  Is  an  ex- 
tremely hard  working  committee,  and 
that  never  has  been  In  question. 

The  thing  that  Is  in  question  is  the 
amoimt  of  money  tnd  the  speed  by 
which  we  proceed  Into  a  new  multibil- 
lion-dollar  manned  space  flight  effort. 
In  that  regard  I  suppose  my  position  Is 
probably  closer  to  the  position  of  the 
total  scientific  community,  certainly  In 
terms  of  total  dollar  amounts  It  Is  closer 
to  the  administration's  position,  and  In 
total  dollar  amounts  I  guess  I  could 
honestly  say  it  Is  even  closer  to  the 
agency's  position. 

Mr.  Chairman,  very  simply,  the 
amendment  specifically  reduces  the  line 
item  In  space  filght  operations  referred 
to  as  the  space  shuttle  station  by  $190 
million,  and  reduces  the  level  of  the  ef- 
fort of  $100  million  that  was  added  by 
the  committee  to  $50  mllUon. 

I  suppose  I  should  begin  by  telling 
you  a  Uttle  about  what  the  space  shuttle 
station  program  really  Is.  It  is  a  manned 
space  flight  concept  Involving  a  reusable 
launch  vehicle  that  will  go  from  earth  to 
a  suborbit,  and  a  second  stage  that  rides 
piggyback  on  this  first  stage  will  go  from 
there  to  orbit,  and  both  of  them,  theo- 
retically, will  return  to  earth  like  an 
aerodynamically  designed  aircraft  would 
land. 

The  space  station — and  I  want  you  to 
understand  the  shuttle  station  Is  one 
program — the  space  station  Is  a  station 
that  woxild  accommodate  from  50  to  100 
men  In  earth  orbit  and  is  part  of  the 
moltlbillion-doUar  new  start  that  I  ad- 
dress myself  to  at  this  point. 

First  of  all,  I  want  to  make  perfectly 
clear  that  my  amendment  does  not  elim- 
inate all  funds,  and  therefore  does  not 
cancel  out  the  space  shuttle  and  space 
station  program.  It  merely  reduces  It. 
and  If  my  amendment  carries,  there  Is 
still  another  $60  to  $80  million  In  this 
program  In  the  Office  of  Advanced  Re- 
search and  Technology  portion  of  the 
budget  for  this  purpose. 

Then  ttiere  Is  another  $40  mllUon  for 
the  nuclear  propulsion  module  which  I 
am  not  touching,  but  which  is  a  program 
that  Is  associated  with  and  I  mlg^t  even 
say  an  integral  part  of,  the  space  diuttle 
station  program,  and  that  brings  the 
amount  of  money  for  this  particular  level 
of  effort  to  between  $100  million  and  $120 
million.  So  all  my  amendment  does.  Mr. 
Chairman.  Is  say:  Let  us  not  rush  Into 
this  new  multimillion-dollar  program,  let 
us  not  have  design  definition  and  let  vm 
not  answer  the  question  about  what  kind 
of  space  shuttle  station  we  wHl  have  be- 
fore we  begin  to  design  anything. 

Mr.  Chairman,  $80  million  Is  for  study 
and  research,  and  Incidentally  during 
this  fiscal  year  we  will  have  spent  $24 
millioD  on  study  and  research — and  it  ia 
almost  more  study  and  more  research 
than  aU  the  laboratories  In  this  country 
can  effectively  and  intelligently  apend  In 
1  year  on  one  program. 

I  asked  a  very  able  and  distlngnishftd 
Air  Force  general,  whom  I  consider  to  be 
a  friend  of  mine,  if  he  could  Intdllgaitly 
spend  on  reaearch  and  study  $80  nilllfcw 
in  1  year  on  a  new  project,  and  he  said 
he  probably  eoold  If  he  had  to.  bofc  be 
really  did  not  know  how.  I  asked  him 


whether  or  not  he  eouHt  q^end  $270  mil- 
UoQ  tn  1  year  on  a  new  project  for 
study  and  research,  and  he  saki  it  was 
Impossllde.  That  is  how  modi  money  is 
In  this  Mil  for  the  space  diuttle  station 
program. 

Why  do  I  say  we  should  slow  it  down? 
^r  two  reasons.  First,  we  do  not 
know  what  kind  of  system  we  are  going 
to  use.  We  do  not  know  at  this  point  in 
time  whether  or  not  we  are  going  to 
involve  ourselves  with,  or  use  the  con- 
cept, of  a  completely  reusable  shuttle 
or  whether  we  are  going  to  have  the  first 
stage  as  a  throwaway  booster  for  the 
shuttle.  Second,  this  In  my  Judgment  at 
least — and  there  Is  a  great  deal  of  evi- 
dence to  support  the  theory — is  the  be- 
ginning of  a  manned  Mars  landing  pro- 
grsun.  That  national  policy  determina- 
tion. Mr.  Chairman,  has  not  been  made. 
This  decision  as  to  whether  or  not  we 
embark  upon  a  $50  billion  to  a  $100  tril- 
lion manned  space  flight  landing  pro- 
gram to  Mars,  is  something  I  think  we 
ought  to  debate  load  and  clear. 

I  understand  that  the  American  tax- 
payer probably  would  not  agree  with  the 
start  of  this  kind  of  program  without 
knowing  fully  what  kind  of  commitment 
Is  being  made  in  his  behalf  and  what 
kind  of  tax  dollars  for  the  future  we  are 
calling  upon  him  to  pay. 

The  space  shuttle  station  In  my  judg- 
ment Is  a  start,  I  think  an  essential  start 
to  the  manned  Mars  landing  program.  I 
think  it  is  the  first  step,  because  without 
the  space  shuttle  and  without  the  100 
man  space  station  to  assemble  the  vari- 
ous spacecraft  and  other  paraphernalia 
to  get  them  to  Mars  and  to  the  huge 
space  station,  no  Mars  program  is  possi- 
ble, and  I  defy  anyone  to  dispute  that. 

Without  this  goal  of  man  to  Mars  in 
the  1980's  there  is  really  no  need  to  rush 
the  program.  All  I  am  saying  Is  we  should 
slow  it  down.  If  we  think  there  is  among 
the  experts  no  evidfcnce  of  disagreement, 
or  no  eyidence  to  substantiate  that  there 
Is  dlsagxccment,  let  me  refer  to  an  article 
recently  reported  In  the  AvlaUon  We^  li 
Space  Technology  issue  dated  April  13, 
1970.  There  is  a  headline  entitled  "NASA 
Divided  Over  Space  Shuttle."  It  is  a  two- 
page  article.  I  commend  it  to  the  Mem- 
bers, and  I  think  they  ought  to  read  it. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is.  perhaps  the 
best  known  and  qualified  ro^eteer  of 
them  all  Is  tn  disagreement  with  tlie 
space  task  group  on  which  direction  we 
ought  to  travel  or  what  course  we  ought 
to  pursue,  in  the  design  and  devdopment 
of  the  space  shuttle  station. 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yldd? 

Mr.  KARTH.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  CASEY.  Itr.  Oialrman.  I  am  try- 
ing to  follow  the  argument  of  the  gentle- 
man. I  have  read  his  remarks  in  the  back 
of  the  report.  Does  the  gentlonan's 
amendment  xeduee  the  levd  bdow  the 
budget  request? 

Mr.  KARTH.  My  amendment  for  the 
ApoUo  peogram  would  remove  $50  mll- 
Uon of  the  $100  jBlIllfln  that  was  added 
In  committee,  so  as  a  result  of  that  It 
would  still  be  $50  million  above  the 
toudgeC  request,  or  the  administration 
request. 


Mr.  CASEY.  How  about  the  othert 

Mr.  KARTH.  Tlie  space  shuttle  stattan 
program  is  one  for  which  $80  million  wss 
added  by  the  oommittee.  llicre  is  $110 
million  in  the  line  item,  and  from  $60 
million  to  $80  million  in  another  portion 
(tf  the  budget  for  its  study  and  its  re- 
search. I  would  take  $190  million  of  that 
$270  million  out. 

Mr.  CASEY.  Is  this  below  the  budget 
request? 

Mr.  KARTH.  In  this  particular  in- 
stance, for  this  particular  program,  it 
would  be  below  the  budget  request,  yes; 
in  fact,  some  $30  million. 

Mr.  CASEY.  I  have  always  recognized 
the  gentleman  in  the  well  as  a  really 
stanch  supporter  of  the  space  program. 
I  hope  he  is  not  playing  Into  the  hands  of 
someone  in  the  Republican  administra- 
tion, who  might  say  that  the  Democrats 
are  cutting  the  space  program. 

Mr.  KARTH  I  assure  the  gentlonan 
from  Texas  that  is  not  the  case.  There  is 
stiU  some  $60  millicm  to  $80  million  in 
the  budget  I  say  $60  mUlicm  to  $80  mil- 
lion, because  that  is  what  NASA  said. 
When  I  asked  the  question  as  to  whether 
or  not  then  were  other  funds  In  the 
qpace  buttle  station  program,  other 
than  those  which  appeared  on  line  2  of 
the  budget,  the  answer  was,  "Yes,  from 
$60  million  to  $80  million."  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  $60  million  or  $80  million. 
I  would  g\tes8  $80  million. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  fnHn  Minnesota  has  expirqfl. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  at  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  should  like  to  yield 
most  of  my  time  to  the  gentleman  in  the 
well  (Mr.  Kaxth)  ,  but  first  I  want  to  say 
that  I  wholdieartedly  suppwt  the  goi- 
tleman's  amendments,  for  the  reasons  I 
stated  earlier  In  general  debate. 

To  recapitulate,  I  merely  wish  to  point 
out  to  the  Members  that  the  bill  as  it 
stands  before  us  would  authorise  some 
$300  million  for  the  manned  space  pro- 
gram over  and  above  the  request  of  the 
Nixon  administration. 

I  believe  the  budget  request  as  giv^ 
us  by  the  administration  was  a  sound 
request.  It  Is  a  fairly  lean  budget.  I  be- 
lieve this  is  a  time  for  a  lean  budget. 
This  is  a  moment  of  transition,  having 
completed  the  program  of  the  1960's  and 
looking  into  the  1970'a.  I  beUeve  this  is 
a  good  time  to  go  slow,  to  take  pause, 
and  to  reconsider. 

Espedally  I  believe  it  is  not  the  ri«^t 
time  to  make  a  new  start  In  a  tronai- 
dous  shuttle  program  without  answer- 
ing first  some  of  the  questions  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Kaxis) 
is  raising.  Therefore,  I  do  support  his 
amendments,  which  would  reduce  by 
$240  million  the  $300  mimon  added  by 
the  committee,  above  the  budget  request, 
n  would  not  reduce  the  figure  as  much 
as  I  would  like,  but  at  least  he  Is  going 
about  it  in  a  very  sensible  way. 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  win  the 
goitleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOSHER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  aay 
^httt  there  is  not  anywhere  near  una^ 
nimity  of  optnAon  within  the  apaee 
agency  Itself  as  to  ^^ether  or  not  we 
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oua^t  to  proceed  with  the  epace  station 
shuttle  procram  at  this  level  of  effort 
this  year.  There  Is  a  treat  deal  of  dif- 
ference of  opinion.  There  is  even  a  great 
deal  of  difference  of  opinion  within  in- 
dustry itself.  Certainly  most  of  the  sden- 
tlflc  conununlty  support  the  position  that 
we  ought  not  embark  upon  such  an  ex- 
travagant effort  at  this  time  In  a  new 
program  area. 

Mr.  SCHWENOEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  M06HER.  I  yield  briefly  to  the 
gentleman  frt>m  Iowa. 

Mr.  SCHWENOEL.  I  have  followed 
very  intently  the  proposition  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  and  his  argu- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Moshkb)  has  the  time. 

Mr.  M06HER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yielded  briefly  although  I  want  to  give 
as  much  time  as  possible  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  SCHWENOEL.  I  Just  want  to  take 
a  moment  to  point  out  that  the  scientists 
are  Indeed  in  disagreement.  Van  Allen 
has  recently  published  an  article  which 
appMred  in  a  dally  paper  indicating  that 
probably  we  ought  to  have  second 
thoughts  on  this  and  withhold  on  the 
manned  space  program  until  we  find  out 
more  about  the  Information  we  already 
have. 

So  I  support  the  gentleman's  position. 

Mr.  M06HER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  support  of  the  amendments. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Oeorgia.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me  with  the 
oonsoit  of  the  gentleman  from  Mlnne- 
soU?  

Mr.  MOSHER.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  consent  to  that? 

Mr.  KARTH.  Tee.  I  do. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oeorgia. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Oeorgia.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  merely  want  to  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  ot,  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Kakth),  and  also  the 
gentleman  from  Gbio  (Mr.  MosHn). 
and  I  urge  that  this  amendment  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
further  to  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota. 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  never 
have  enough  time  on  these  very  Impor- 
tant matters,  but  let  me  try  to  conclude 
by  saying  that  this  reusable  shuttle  and 
BpAoe  station  is  probably  the  most  so- 
phisticated combination  of  aerodynam- 
ics and  ballistics  ever  undertaken  in  the 
history  of  our  space  program.  I  have 
already  explained  how  it  Is  proposed  to 
operate,  but  let  me  tell  you  that  we 
are  involving  ourselves  In  a  program 
that  in  turn  demands  terribly  high  gpe- 
clflc  Impulses  never  before  achieved  in 
a  hydrogen-oxygen  engine  which  Is  es- 
sential to  this  program.  We  are  In- 
volved In  reentry,  cryogenics,  and  com- 
binations never  before  attempted,  and 
they  are  a  must  for  this  program.  We  are 
Involved  in  new  structures  and  materials 
and  propulsion  agents,  aerodynamics 
and  electronic  controls,  because  they 
are  all  a  part  of  this  program.  The  only 
thing  I  am  saying  Is.  indeed.  It  Is  chal- 


lenging— and  some  day  we  may  want  to 
do  It  as  a  nation  and  as  a  national  pri- 
ority Item — but  let  us  now  take  It  slow 
and  easy  and  iu>t  waste  millions  of  tax 
dollars  traveling  In  one  direction  and 
find  out  later  on  that  we  have  traveled 
down  the  wrong  technological  road, 
forced  to  retrace  our  steps  and  for  all 
practical  purposes  discard  the  designs 
we  made  and  start  a  new  course  with  the 
taxpayer  picking  up  the  bill. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

(Mr.  FUQUA  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  with 
great  reluctance  that  I  rise  in  opposition 
to  the  amendment  offered  by  my  good 
friend  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Kakth)  . 

I  have  served  on  the  Manned  Space 
Flight  Subcommittee  for  8  years  now. 
During  that  time  under  the  able  chair- 
manship of  the  gentleman  from  Texas, 
this  subcommittee  traveled  all  over  the 
United  States  in  reviewing  and  trying  to 
familiarize  ourselves  with  and  bring  our- 
selves up  to  date  on  this  program  and 
particularly  the  space  shuttle  program. 
Only  this  past  year  we  traveled  to  the 
west  coast  and  visited  with  all  the  manu- 
facturing comptmles  In  the  aerospace  in- 
dustry. We  received  their  views  as  to 
what  level  we  should  proceed.  We  visited 
all  of  the  NASA  centers  relating  to 
manned  space  flight.  This  subcommittee 
was  very  wise.  I  believe,  when  it  unani- 
mously— and  again  I  say  the  subcommit- 
tee unanimously — approved  the  addi- 
tion of  these  funds  for  the  space  shut- 
tle and  space  station. 

NASA  requested  $268  million  from  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget.  That  figure  was 
reduced  to  $110  million.  We  added  $50 
million  for  the  space  shuttle  and  $30 
million  for  the  space  station  work.  We 
still  have  a  great  deal  of  work  to  do. 
If  we  proceed  with  the  moneys  that  have 
been  provided  today,  it  would  still  be  the 
year  1977  or  1978  at  the  earliest  before 
they  would  become  operational  and  ef- 
fective. There  Is  nothing  In  this  and 
no  decision  has  been  made  to  make  a 
manned  trip  to  Mara.  NASA  would  have 
to  come  back  to  this  Congress  for  the 
approval  of  those  funds.  Again  I  say 
there  is  no  money  in  here  for  a  manned 
trip  to  Mara.  I  have  second  thoughts 
about  that  with  the  technology  we  have 
now. 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Let  me  conclude  my  re- 
marks and  then  I  shall  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  must  proceed  with 
the  design  of  the  vehicle  and  the  facili- 
ties and  find  out  what  we  need  in  this 
program.  This  is  not  a  development 
program. 

I  might  point  out  that  there  was  testi- 
mony in  the  committee  provided  by  Dr. 
Oeorge  Low  that  over  $30  million  to  $40 
million  In  this  program  for  which  we  are 
asking  is  alr«Mly  underway  and  only  $8 
million  of  this  would  be  added — would  be 
for  direct  research  In  the  space  shuttle 
program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  Is  much  work 


that  could  be  done  at  the  present  time. 
This  Is  not  a  development  program.  There 
Is  not  1  cent  In  here  for  hardware  and 
other  items  for  flight  operational  ve- 
hicle. It  has  been  mentioned  already 
that  we  have  a  space  team  together  and 
that  we  cannot  disseminate  that  team. 
We  need  to  keep  it  together.  For  the  best 
expertise  we  have  been  able  to  develop 
this  would  provide  for  an  orderly  and 
efficient  program  of  development. 

We  cannot  start  out  suddenly  and  then 
say  next  year  because  maybe  some  othet 
country  might  develop  a  space  shuttle 
program,  we  cannot  get  into  it  in  a  very 
fast  manner.  This  is  not  a  crash  program. 
I  think  as  we  go  down  the  line  we  will  find 
that  this  program  has  a  great  deal  of 
benefits  to  the  national  security  of  this 
country.  It  has  a  great  dead  of  benefits  for 
future  commercial  development.  It  has 
been  referred  to  as  being  probably  the 
DC-3  of  the  future.  I  think  this  is  true. 
I  think  in  many  yean  to  come  it  will 
have  a  tremendous  commercial  benefit  as 
well  as  peaceful  benefits  in  space. 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Mlimesota. 

Mr.  KARTH.  I  Just  wanted  to  chal- 
lenge the  gentleman  insofar  as  his  sug- 
gestion that  this  is  not  a  crash  program. 

I  am  honestly  and  sincerely  convinced 
that  one  caimot  spend  $270  million  In  1 
year  to  study  and  to  research  one  single 
program.  There  is  a  lot  of  design  defini- 
tion in  this  package  for  the  governing  of 
the  shuttle  space  station.  It  Just  cannot 
be  any  other  way.  And,  Insofar  as  my 
point  is  concerned  about  this  being  the 
start  of  the  manned  Mars  program.  I 
would  only  refer  the  gentleman  to  an  an- 
swer in  response  to  a  question  which  I 
raised  during  the  course  of  our  hearings 
this  year  about  NASA's  plans  for  the 
1970s — It  happens  to  be  in  the  hear- 
ings— and  the  answer  was  that  as  soon 
as  this  program  has  been  developed 
NASA  plans  to  spend  $100  million  in  fis- 
cal year  1977  for  a  manned  Mara  explor- 
ation program.  $300  million  In  fiscal  year 
1978  for  a  maimed  Mara  exploration  pro- 
gram and  $1  billion  in  fiscal  year  1979 
for  that  program.  That  Is  why  I  say  it 
is  the  beginning  of  the  manned  Mara 
landing  program. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Fcqua 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee. 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  Texas.  Regardless  of 
what  the  gentieman  from  Minnesota 
says,  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  that 
a  panel  made  up  of  the  Vice  President, 
Mr.  Aonw;  Mr.  Seamans,  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force;  and  Dr.  Paine  recom- 
mended more  money  than  we  have  In 
this  bin. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  I  might  also  point  out — 
and  then  I  shall  be  happy  to  yield  to  my 
colleague  from  Florida  (Mr.  Fkkt) — the 
gentieman  Is  talking  about  the  future 
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plans  that  NASA  may  have  In  the  yean 
1977  and  1978.  We  are  considering  here 
the  fiscal  year  1971  budget  and  not  the 
fiscal  year  1977  budget. 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Chairman.  U  the 
gentieman  will  yield  further,  the  gentie- 
man did  not  i«ally  imderatand  my 
argument.  My  argument  is  that  we  can- 
not properly  begin  a  maimed  Man  pro- 
gram until  after  the  shuttle  stati<»),  100- 
man  station,  has  been  developed,  and 
their  program  shows  precisely  that  is 
what  they  plan  to  do. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  No  decision  has  been 
made  by  Congress  or  this  committee  to 
proceed  with  a  manned  Mare  landing 
program  and  I  do  not  believe  we  can  un- 
til we  have  more  and  fui-ther  develop- 
ment. This  was  pointed  out,  as  the  gen- 
tieman from  Texas  pointed  out,  is  what 
the  space  task  foite  group  recommends. 

Mr.  KARTH.  I  appreciate  what  the 
gentleman  says.  He  is  absolutely  correct. 
This  Congress  has  not  made  that  na- 
tional policy  determination.  I  resent  the 
agency  coining  in  the  back  door  and 
making  it  possible  by  suggesting  this 
kind  of  a  plan  but  at  the  time  saying  this 
is  not  the  beginning  of  the  manned  Mara 
program,  because  in  my  judgment  the 
evidence  proves  that  it  is. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  I  must  respectfully  dis- 
agree with  my  good  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota,  because  I  think 
that  before  any  decision  of  that  mag- 
nitude is  made  this  Congress  must  make 
that  decision. 

Mr.  FREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  would  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  I  yield  to  the  gentieman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  FREY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  the 
gentieman  for  yielding.  I  would  ask  the 
gentieman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Puqua)  if 
it  is  not  true  that  part  of  the  money  that 
we  are  talking  about  for  the  purpose  of 
advanced  missions  research,  according  to 
the  testimony,  much  of  this  was  under 
way  and  ahead  of  time  anyway,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  testimony  only  $8  million 
in  one  section  of  this  is  going  directiy  to 
the  shuttie  as  a  result  of  the  program? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Only  $8  million. 

Mr.  FREY.  And  much  of  the  other 
money  was  being  spent  in  other  things 
that  not  only  applied  to  the  space  shut- 
tie,  but  to  the  space  program,  so  when 
we  talk  alx>ut  $80  million,  it  is  not  the 
correct  way  to  describe  it. 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  I  yldd  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and  I 
ask  the  gentieman  to  yield  at  this  time 
because  I  am  puzzled  by  the  statement 
that  the  shuttle  is  in  some  way  mixed  up 
with  the  Mars  landing,  when  nothing 
is  further  from  the  truth. 

The  shuttie  we  are  proposing  in  this 
bill  has  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with 
the  exploration  of  space  further  than 
the  Apollo  program  has  already  taken 
us,  and  I  am  sure  the  gentieman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Karth)  knows  that.  The 
purpose  of  the  space  shuttie  is  simply 
this:  to  go  out  and  work  on  satellites 
such  as  commimlcation  satellites,  to  re- 
furbish them,  and  to  take  men  to  and 


from  a  space  station  in  a  near  earth 
orbit. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  The  gentleman  is  correct. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tlraian  has  expired. 

AMENDICENT  orTERKO  BT   MS.    GROSS   AS  A   StTB- 

sirruTC  voB  the   amendment  oiteked   bt 

MR.  KARTH 

Mr.  OROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment  as  a  substitute  for  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentieman 
from  Minnesota  ( Mr.  Karth)  . 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gross  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Karth: 

On  page  1.  line  7,  strike  tl, 101, 500,000  and 
Insert  $550,750,000,  and  on  page  3.  line  16, 
strike  the  period,  insert  a  comma  and  add  the 
following : 

•Provided,  however.  That  Including  the  re- 
duction in  the  Item  contained  in  line  7. 
page  1,  selective  reductions  shall  be  made  in 
one  or  more  of  the  Items  contained  on  pages 
2  and  3  to  the  end  that  reductions  in  author- 
izations for  appropriations  for  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  shall 
total  not  less  than  $1 ,600.000,000." 

Mr.  OROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  support 
the  Intent  of  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  Karth),  but  the  gentleman 
does  not  begin  to  go  far  enough  in  cut- 
ting down  on  the  lavishing  of  money 
upon  this  program. 

My  amendment  would  cut  the  Apollo 
program  exactiy  in  half,  a  50-percent 
cut  of  $550,750,000.  It  also  provides  that 
including  the  50-percent  cut  in  Apollo, 
selective  cuts  must  be  made  in  the  rest 
of  this  $3.6  bUlion  authorization  bill  so 
that  the  reductions  total  $1.5  billion. 

There  has  been  much  talk  about  aus- 
terity here  today.  Well,  anyone  would 
have  to  have  moon  rocks  in  his  head  to 
believe  there  is  any  austerity  in  this  pro- 
gram. As  a  matter  of  fact,  with  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentieman 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Karth),  it  is  still 
above  President  Nixon's  budget.  And  that 
is  austerity? 

Where  are  we  in  this  country?  This 
morning  it  was  announced  that  the  cost 
of  living  Increased  another  five- tenths 
of  1  percent  in  March,  or  about  the  same 
6-percent  annual  rate  of  last  year.  And 
inflation  is  increasing  going  right  along 
with  it.  Continue  this  kind  of  a  program, 
and  try  to  fund  all  of  the  other  programs 
that  we  are  approving  in  Congress,  and 
the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  will  not 
be  five-tenths  of  1  percent  a  month,  or 
an  average  rate  of  6  percent  a  year.  In- 
fiatlon  and  costs  of  living  will  be  going 
up  8  or  10  percent  a  year. 

Let  us  have  the  good  sense  and  cour- 
age to  do  what  needs  to  be  done  here  and 
cut  $1,500,000,000  from  this  program. 

The  gentieman  from  Florida  earlier 
said  this  space  outfit  has  144,000  em- 
ployees. These  are  among  the  highest 
paid  of  all  employees  in  the  Federal 
Government.  With  the  pay  increase  bills 
that  have  been  passed,  where  Is  It  pro- 
posed to  get  the  money  to  pay  the  in- 
creases for  agencies  of  this  kind  as  well 
as  all  other  Federal  employees,  and  the 
military? 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  OROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentieman. 

Mr.    ROUDEBUSH.    The    gentieman 


talks  about  our  committee  lavishing 
money  on  this  and  he  made  a  remark 
about  the  tremendous  level  of  expendi- 
tures. 

I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  is  aware  of 
the  fact  that  every  dime  of  this  authori- 
zation bill  was  authorized  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  in  their  gen- 
erosity gave  us  every  cent  that  we  are 
asking  for  here — and  that  it  will  still  be 
less  money  than  we  spent  last  year.  The 
gentleman  is  aware  of  that;  is  he  not? 
This  is  a  decrease — not  an  Increase. 

Mr.  OROSS.  Well,  so  what?  It  was  far 
too  much  last  year. 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Well,  so  what? 
I  Just  thought  the  gentleman's  memory 
should  be  refreshed,  because  he  talks 
about  the  money  that  the  Oovemment 
is  spending  here. 

Mr.  OROSS.  Does  not  the  gentieman 
think  it  might  be  a  good  idea  to  let  some 
other  country  do  a  little  spending  and 
experimenting  in  space  and  on  moon- 
doggling?  They  have  lots  of  money;  we 
do  not  have  it.  Has  the  gentieman  not 
heard  that  there  is  no  money  in  tlie 
Treasury  and  we  are  going  to  have  to 
pass  another  debt  celling  increase  this 
year?  Has  he  not  heard  about  that? 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  The  gentieman 
has  heard  about  it  and  he  has  repeatedly 
voted  along  a  line  that  would  save  money 
for  this  Nation,  the  gentleman  knows 
that. 

Mr.  OROSS.  No;  I  do  not  know  that 
ataU. 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  I  am  telling  the 
gentleman  in  the  well  that  it  will. 

Mr.  OROSS.  It  will  not  save  money. 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  What  the  gentie- 
man from  Iowa  says  is  not  true. 

Mr.  OROSS.  Why  do  you  not  want 
to  save  money  on  this  moon-landing 
business? 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  The  gentieman 
should  know  that  this  is  the  smallest 
authorization  bill  that  this  committee 
has  brought  out  since  1962. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  there  is  still  $3,600.- 
000,000  in  this  bill  and  for  what?  The 
gentleman  is  aware  that  we  now  have 
the  rocks  and  moon  dust  down  here.  How 
much  more  of  this  do  we  need?  Let 
some  other  country  that  has  a  lot  of 
money  do  this. 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  The  gentieman's 
own  State  of  Iowa  has  a  piece  of  that 
rock,  may  I  say  to  the  gentieman. 

Mr.  OROSS.  Go  out  and  sell  this  $3,- 
600,000,000  deal  to  your  people  in  In- 
diana. I  have  no  intention  of  tnring  to 
sell  it  to  the  taxpayere  of  Iowa. 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  It  is  very  difficult 
to  sell.  I  will  have  to  admit. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  substitute  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentieman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross),  for 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentie- 
msm  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Karth)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Gross)  there 
were — ayes  16,  noes  67. 

So  the  substitute  amendment  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

I  am  siue  that  everyone  would  agree 
with  me  that  it  would  be  wonderful  to  be 
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a  Member  of  Congress  If  you  could  a]< 
mys  know  truth  and  If  you  could  always 
know  what  Is  right  and  what  Is  wrong. 

About  65  years  ago  the  Members  of 
Congress  were  debating  whether  or  not 
to  spend  some  money  on  aviation  re- 
search. Some  people  were  told  that  they 
had  rocks  In  their  heads.  Some  Members 
got  up  and  said  the  airplane  would  never 
contribute  to  the  economy  of  our  coun- 
try. 

Today  It  has  to  be  most  difficult  for 
Members  who  do  not  work  on  the  com- 
mittee to  know  what  is  happening.  I  wish 
It  were  possible  for  the  Members  to  know 
how  much  work  our  committee  did  on 
the  bilL  First.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  when  Mr.  Nixon  became  President. 
he  appointed  a  task  force  to  advise  him 
what  to  do  on  the  subject  of  space.  That 
task  force  was  made  up  of  Vice  President 
Spno  T.  Acmw.  Robert  C.  Seamans, 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force:  Thomas  O. 
Paine.  Administrator  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  ^ace  Administration: 
and  Dr.  Lee  A.  DuBrldge,  science  ad- 
viser to  the  President.  In  addition/-  U. 
Alexis  Johnson,  Under  Secretary  of  State 
for  Political  Affairs:  Qlenn  T.  Seaborg. 
Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion; and  Robert  P.  Mayo.  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  were  advisers. 

They  came  back  to  the  President  and 
recommended  a  |4  billion  budget  for  this 
year.  Then  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  cut 
that  amount  to  $3.3  billion,  and  that  was 
the  amount  of  money  that  was  recom- 
mended to  Congress. 

I  would  like  you  to  know  that  our  sub- 
committee has  talked  to  practically 
everybody  there  Is  to  talk  to  about  our 
manned  space  program.  We  have  talked 
to  the  people  at  North  American,  the  en- 
gineers and  scientists  at  McIX)imell- 
Douglas.  Boeing,  Lockheed,  and  every 
major  company  involved  in  this  program. 
Our  subcommittee  has  talked  to  those 
engineers  and  scientists  and  listened  to 
them. 

When  our  subcommittee  met.  we  con- 
sidered the  fact  that  this  very  distin- 
guished panel  had  recommended  $4  bil- 
lion. We  considered  the  fact  ttiat  the 
Budget  people  had  cut  it  to  $3.3  billion. 
We  agreed  In  our  subcommittee  that  we 
were  going  to  add  some  money,  and  we 
almost  split  the  difference  between  what 
the  task  force  recommended  and  what 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  recommended. 
Then  we  went  back  to  NASA  and  asked 
than  when  they  would  put  that  money 
to  use. 

Mr.  Chaiiman,  there  are  a  lot  of  people 
who  do  not  think  the  space  program 
amoimts  to  anything.  I  happen  to  believe 
it  amounts  to  a  lot.  I  happen  to  believe 
that  in  the  future  of  this  country,  in  de- 
fense alone  it  means  so  very  much.  In 
the  arena  of  national  defense,  if  we  are 
going  to  control  the  ocean,  the  surface 
and  underseas,  control  the  groimd  and 
control  the  air.  the  next  area  will  be 
space,  and  for  certain  we  do  not  want  to 
be  second. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  the  amendment 
will  be  voted  down. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  win  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TBAOUS  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
CflnUeman  froa  Pennsirlvanla. 


Mr.  FDLTON  of  Peimsylvania.  I  Join 
with  the  gentleman  in  his  remarks.  I 
have  been  working  with  him  over  a  nimi- 
ber  of  years  on  the  Manned  Space 
night  Subcommittee.  It  is  a  question  of 
whether  we  will  lead  in  space  or  become 
second  and  begin  to  drop  out.  This  is  a 
real  challenge  both  for  peacetime  and 
for  military  purposes. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last 
word. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  feel  that  the  amendment 
has  great  merit.  Aside  from  the  motion 
to  recommit,  this  is  the  only  opportu- 
nity that  we  will  have  on  the  floor  this 
afternoon  to  bring  the  program  back 
more  closely  to  the  President's  initial 
budget  recommendation. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  yield  to  the 
sponsor  of  the  amendment,  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Kaith). 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia  for 
yielding  to  me.  First  of  all.  I  would  like 
to  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
that  I  have  done  my  homework  on  this 
subject. 

I  would  suggest.  If  he  Is  really  inter- 
ested in  finding  out  whether  or  not  there 
is  $8  million  left  in  this  bill  for  research 
and  study  of  the  space  shuttle/station, 
if  my  amendment  should  prevail,  rather 
than  the  $60  to  $80  million  that  I  sug- 
gested is  in  here.  I  would  only  suggest  he 
read  page  324  of  our  own  hearings. 

In  answer  to  a  question,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  I  asked  during  the  hearings 
this  year — and  that  question  .was  how 
much  money  Is  in  other  parts  of  the 
budget — this  Is  the  answer  on  page  324: 

In  Mldltion.  th«  Offlc*  at  AdTanc«d  R«- 
Mareh  and  Tachnology  wlU  be  conducting 
■tgnlflcant  work,  approslmataly  30  to  40  mll- 
Uon  dollan  eacb,  in  support  of  both  of  these 
programs. 

I  repeat,  that  is  for  each  of  the  shuttle 
and  space  station  area. 

Also,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  I  have 
heard  a  great  deal  today  about  the  de- 
fense of  this  country  and  how  important 
this  project  might  be — and  I  am  all  for 
inti»T<t^<n<ny  a  stroDg  defense — but  I  also 
happen  to  have  read  the  Organic  Act 
that  created  the  Space  Agency,  and  the 
things  we  should  be  Interested  In  are 
those  things  involving  the  civilian  space 
program,  and  those  things  that  might 
have  a  military  effect  ought  to  be  done  by 
the  Department  of  Defense,  if  I  may 
point  out  that  Jurisdiction. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  Is.  as  far  as  the 
manned  orbiting  laboratory.  MOL.  Is 
concerned,  which  was  an  Air  Force-De- 
partment of  Defense  man  in  space  proj- 
ect. I  understand  It  has  been  canceled. 
As  far  as  establishing  priorities  for  that 
agency  are  concerned,  they  found  a  man 
In  orbit  apparently  was  not  important 
enough  to  And  Its  way  Into  the  priority 
structure. 

Tliere  has  been  a  great  deal  of  argu- 
ment too,  Mr.  Chairman,  about  how 
much  more  cheaply  we  could  put  pounds 
of  payload  In  orbit  If  we  had  the  shuttle. 
I  dl«mte  that. 


No.  1,  the  launch  vehicle  associated 
with  every  single  satellite  program  we 
have  had  is  one  of  the  smallest  parts  of 
the  total  cost  of  that  program.  So  if  we 
really  want  to  start  putting  pounds  In 
orbit  at  a  cheaper  rate,  we  ought  to  do  it 
with  the  satellite  and  not  work  on  the 
launch  vehicle,  since  the  launch  vehicle 
is  only  10  to  25  percent  of  the  total  cost 
on  all  programs — except  for  a  very  few, 
where  the  cost  was  35  percent,  and  that 
was  probably  in  the  maimed  space  flight 
program. 

It  has  been  suggested  we  could  lower 
the  cost  of  satellites  by  lowering  the  re- 
dundancy now  Involved  because  man 
cannot  go  into  space  and  make  repairs. 
I  do  not  believe  that  can  be  done,  t>e- 
cause  if  we  reduce  the  redundancy,  we 
increase  the  failure  rate.  And  if  we  do 
that,  we  will  have  shuttles  ninnlng 
around  repairing  satellites  and  doing 
nothing  else. 

What  an  expensive  way  to  repair  satel- 
lites. The  fact  is.  if  you  have  had  trouble 
with  a  television  set  lately,  even  though 
the  truck  Is  parked  outside  with  all  kinds 
of  equipment,  more  than  likely  they  will 
have  to  take  the  television  set  to  the  shop 
to  make  repairs  before  they  can  do  a 
really  good  Job.  I  question  whether  an 
astronaut  in  the  hostility  of  outer  si>ace 
can  repair  or  replace  black  boxes  in  a 
satellite,  and  I  question  whether  it  is 
even  feasible  for  us  to  suggest  traveling 
this  route. 

The  reason  I  mention  this,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, is  because  I  am  convinced,  after 
looking  at  all  aspects  of  this  program  and 
all  the  argimients  that  have  been  volun- 
teered. I  believe  the  only  reason  for  de- 
velopment of  the  space  shuttle  100-man 
space  station  is  indeed  to  eventually  send 
a  man  to  Mars.  Really  it  has  very  little 
practical  use  other  than  that. 

Mr.  HBCHLER  Of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  hope  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  will  be  heard. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  necessary  num- 
ber of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  there  has  been 
a  great  deal  of  fog  created  In  this  room 
today,  and  we  ought  to  penetrate  a  little 
bit  of  it.  I  bow  to  the  gentlemen  on  my 
committee  who  have  done  an  excellent 
Job  and  I  do  not  want  to  criticize  them, 
but  I  think  I  know  a  little  bit  about  this 
business  too. 

I  have  never  heard  the  desire  to  place 
the  shuttle  air  space  station  or  manned 
orbiting  laboratory  as  part  of  the  parcel 
going  to  Mars.  I  would  be  quite  critical  of 
going  to  Mars  until  we  have  developed 
techniques  to  do  It.  If  It  Is  ever  done. 

I  do  not  know  that  It  will  be  done. 

When  I  say  this  I  offend  some  of  the 
great  scientists.  One  of  them  was  Just 
mentioned  by  my  friend  on  my  left  to 
me,  by  name,  but  I  will  not  bring  his 
name  Into  this.  I  know  I  offend  him,  be- 
cause he  would  like  to  go  to  Mars. 

We  do  need,  in  my  estimation  and 
considered  Judgment,  the  ability  to  go 
Into  space  and  to  oome  back  from  space. 
We  are  going  to  have  to  repair  some  of 
these  satellltea — perhaps  generations  we 
do  not  know  very  much  about  right 
now — in  space.  What  we  have  to  do  Is 
go  forward  with  the  development  of  the 
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facilities  to  go  Into  sjpace  and  to  stay  In 
space. 

We  have  heard  about  the  criticisms 
which  came  when  we  wanted  to  develop 
the  airplane.  One  can  go  a  little  further 
back.  A  little  more  than  140  some  years 
ago  a  man  stood  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  a  great  Senator,  when  they 
were  discussing  the  feasibility  of  building 
a  railroad  across  the  United  States,  and 
he  said,  "What  do  we  need  these  States 
for?  They  are  desert  States  covered  with 
cactus.  Nothing  but  rattlesnakes  live  in 
them.  They  have  high  mountains  covered 
to  their  base  with  snow.  What  do  we 
want  to  spend  our  money  here  for?  We 
do  not  need  them,  and  I  will  not  spend 
1  cent  to  bring  the  West  1  mile  closer 
to  Boston  than  it  now  is." 

I  am  very  glad  that  he  did  not  prevail. 

I  want  to  say,  we  have  to  begin.  We 
caimot  dismiss  the  teams  and  the  people 
who  have  done  such  a  good  Job  in  this 
thing  without  putting  them  together 
again  at  a  future  date  when  it  Is  going 
to  cost  much  more. 

I  have  no  criticism  of  the  gentleman 
who  puts  in  the  amendment,  but  I  sin- 
cerely believe  it  should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sup- 
port the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Miimesota  (Mr.  Karth)  .  While  one 
who  is  not  a  member  of  this  committee 
hesitates  to  take  a  position  on  these 
matters,  with  the  proposal  of  one  as  ex- 
perienced as  the  gentleman  from  Miime- 
sota, one  can  feel  greater  confidence  in 
such  action. 

Many  people  have  reservations  about 
the  timing  of  this  authorization  bill,  es- 
pecially after  the  Apollo  13  flight.  There 
Is  much  opinion  that  this  whole  program 
should  be  reviewed  before  any  final  ac- 
tion is  taken  on  it.  Questions  have  been 
raised  about  the  size  of  the  amounts  ex- 
pended in  this  program  and  their  pos- 
sible use  elsewhere.  Other  questions  have 
been  raised  about  the  validity  of  some  of 
the  programs  authorized  in  this  bill.  Of 
particular  doubt  is  the  space  shuttle  pro- 
gram which  this  amendment  seeks  to 
reduce. 

I  believe  that  It  Is  time  we  set  about 
cutting  this  bill.  Even  if  the  Karth 
amendment  were  passed,  the  total  au- 
thorization would  still  be  above  that  re- 
quested by  the  administration.  For  these 
reasons,  I  support  this  amendment  and 
I  hope  that  It  will  pass. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Karth). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  It. 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Kakth  and 
Mr.  Miller  of  California. 

The  committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were — ayes  S3,  noes 
53. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMCNT  OITXICD  BT  MB.  BTAN 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  (ollowi: 


Amendment  ofTered  by  Mr.  Rtaw: 

On  p«ge  3.  line  16.  strike  out  938,000,000. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  once  again 
I  rise  to  discuss  the  NERVA  nuclear 
rocket  engine  program  which  this  year 
carries  an  authorization  in  this  bill  of 
$38  million,  which  my  amendment  would 
strike  out. 

In  the  past  I  have  pointed  out  that, 
although  there  was  no  specific  mission 
assignment  for  this  engine,  it  was  in 
reality  part  and  parcel  of  NASA's  plan 
for  a  manned  Mars  mission  sometime  in 
the  1980's. 

Over  $1  billion  has  thus  far  been  spent 
on  this  project,  and  its  completion 
through  the  building  of  a  flight  engine 
will  cost  at  least  another  $1  billion. 

In  past  years  Justification  for  proceed- 
ing was  that  the  expenditure  was  for 
research  and  development  on  the  tech- 
nology tc  build  a  nuclear  rocket  engine. 
That  justification  no  longer  exists,  for 
it  is  clear  from  the  hearings  that  the 
technology  phase  has  ended.  Milton 
Klein,  the  manager  of  the  Space  Nuclear 
Propulsion  Office  of  NASA  testified,  and 
I  quote,  "The  past  year  marked  the  com- 
pletion of  the  NERVA  technology  pro- 
gram."— Hearings,  page  1436. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  whatever  justifica- 
tion some  saw  for  developing  the  capa- 
bility to  build  a  nuclear  rocket  engine 
now  has  been  met.  The  $38  million  which 
this  bill  would  authorize  today  is  to  in- 
stitute a  second  phase  of  this  program, 
the  development  of  an  operational 
rocket  engine  for  flight.  I  think  we  should 
very  carefully  examine  the  Implications 
of  that.  The  proposal  is  to  move  from  the 
technology  phase  into  the  flight  phase, 
yet  no  specific  mission  has  been  assigned 
publicly  by  NASA. 

Mr.  Chairman,  If  a  new  phase  for 
NERVA  is  to  be  fimded,  then  we  should 
assess  its  purpose  and  the  ends  It  will 
serve.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  however, 
that  the  potential  end.  for  which  the 
NERVA  engine  will  be  employed,  is  not 
difficult  to  discern,  although  NASA  re- 
fuses to  articulate  it,  and  present  it  so 
it  can  be  considered  by  the  Congress.  The 
end  is  the  manned  Mars  mission  which 
was  discussed  during  the  debate  on  the 
previous  amendment  offered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  8tU>commit- 
tee  (Mr.  Kakth.)  I  pointed  2  years  ago 
to  the  House,  and  let  me  quote — I  said 
then,  because  I  think  It  Is  relevant  to 
what  we  are  talking  about  now,  the  fol- 
lowing: 

since  the  NERVA  program  Is  actually  In- 
tended as  another  step  toward  a  $200  billion 
manned  Mars  mission,  a  goal  which  has  not 
been  approved  by  Congress,  and  which  even 
at  a  "thinkable"  cost  remains  open  to  serious 
technical  and  value  questions.  It  is  essential 
the  Congress  withhold  funds  for  hardware 
development  In  this  iKtigram  pending  (^>en 
and  public  evaluation  of  the  intended  na- 
tional goal. 

Let  me  also  point  to  the  testimony  of 
Mr.  Klein  at  page  1439  of  the  Hearings 
on  HJl.  16516,  where  he  said: 

"Manned  Mais  missions  are  mentioned  in 
the  l^Mtce  Task  Oioup  report  for  an  un- 
apedfled  time  in  the  future  to  mclude  tbalr 
Influence  on  the  design  of  earllar  syatems 
elements.  In  this  respect,  the  reusable  nu- 


clear vehicle  designed  for  Interorblt  trans- 
portation will  be  amiable  of  evolving  into 
an  Inter-planetary  propulsion  module." 

In  other  words,  what  I  am  saying  in 
that  we  ought  to  set  our  goals  and 
clearly  define  them.  If  the  purpose  of 
developing  further  the  nuclear  engine  is 
to  land  men  on  Mars,  let  us  face  that 
question  frankly  and  let  us  determine 
what  the  best  means  is  of  achieving  that 
goal,  if  in  fact  we  want  to  achieve  it. 

This  involves  the  question  of  national 
priorities  on  the  one  hand  and  priorities 
within  the  space  program  on  the  other 
hand.  The  lack  of  opportunity  for  Con- 
gress to  examine  the  merits  of  a  mtmned 
Mars  mission  is  perhaps  the  most  trou- 
blesome aspect  of  the  NERVA  program, 
for  programs  like  this,  once  the  invest- 
ment has  been  made,  make  it  easy  for 
the  NASA  bureaucrats  to  argue  that  the 
next  step  is  inevitable,  whether  the  Con- 
gress sets  the  priorities  in  that  direction 
or  not.  Then,  it  is  a  simple  and  easy  mat- 
ter to  argue  that  we  must  go  ahead. 

When  I  served  on  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics,  in  the  com- 
mittee report  on  the  fiscal  year  1969  au- 
thorization for  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration,  I  stated: 

Once  NERVA  hardware  U  developed,  at  the 
very  least  Congress  would  be  asked  to  sup- 
port nxmierous  lunar  or  other  vastly  expen- 
sive missions  for  the  purpose  of  justifying 
Its  $2  blUion  development  cost. 

I  think  we  should  today  stop  and  ex- 
amine whether  or  not  we  want  to  con- 
tinue with  manned  missions  in  the  far 
reaches  of  outerspace  or  whether  we 
should  concentrate  more  on  unmanned 
probes  which  produce  more  scientifically 
at  a  lesser  cost. 

Light,  unmanned  vehicles  which  are 
relatively  inexpensive  and  which  operate 
by  chemical  propulsion  currently  travel 
into  distant  space.  Some  of  the  best 
scientific  data  received  have  come  from 
these  missions.  Manned  vehicles,  on  the 
other  hand,  must  be  bigger  and  heavier, 
requiring  more  powerful  and  expensive 
rockets. 

As  I  stated  In  support  of  the  amend- 
ment which  I  offered  to  the  1070  NASA 
authorization  bill,  H  Jl.  11271,  on  June  10, 
1969,  which  would  have  reduced  the  au- 
thorization for  NERVA  by  $13.5  million: 

Unmanned  planetary  exploration  missions 
are  already  underway  with  conventional 
hardware  and  propulsion  systems.  There  is 
no  reason  to  assiune  that  it  will  be  of  in- 
terest repeatedly  to  send  extremely  heavy 
manned  payloads  into  orbit  or  to  the  lunar 
surface  untU  fiirther  data  confirms  that 
man  contributes  significantly  more  to  space 
missions  than  simply  additional  cost  factors 
and  severe  weight  and  safety  problems. 

Finally.  I  would  note  that  despite  con- 
tinue and  repeated  requests,  NASA  has 
not  developed  a  detailed,  technical  com- 
parison between  the  costs  of  nuclear 
and  chemical  propulsion  upper  rocket 
stages,  so  that  an  accurate  determination 
of  which  system  is  superior  can  be  made. 

An  unnecessary  and  long  leadtlme 
piece  of  hardware  such  as  NE31VA 
should  not  be  pursued  till  the  Congress 
has  determined  our  future  goals.  Con- 
cdderlng  the  pressing  necessity  for  money 
to  fimd  urgently  needed  domestic  pro- 
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(mns.  Any  commitment  to  expensive 
space  procruns  demands  direct  con- 
gresalonjd  analysis.  Until  such  time  as 
this  commitment  Is  made  through  con- 
sidered and  cogent  debate  and  study,  we 
should  no^  allow  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration  indirectly 
to  commit  the  Nation  to  a  program  that 
may  ultimately  cost  $300  billioD — the 
manned  Mars  mission. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  later  in  my  time  I  shall 
yield  to  the  distinguished  majority  lead- 
er in  order  for  him  to  give  us  the  program 
for  next  week,  but  at  the  moment  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  ( Mr. 
Pulton)  to  announce  the  contents  of  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  FXJLTON  of  Pennsylvania.  With 
reference  to  the  motion  to  recommit, 
there  will  be  the  amount  of  $30  m>lllon 
to  be  stricken.  If  the  members  of  the 
committee  will  look  at  page  1  of  HJ%. 
16516,  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  for  the 
Apollo  program,  we  propose  to  cut  it  by 
$14.5  million.  Then  at  the  top  of  page 
2,  the  first  line,  under  "Space  flight  op- 
erations," we  propose  to  cut  that  by  $15.5 
million,  totaling  $30  million. 

This  has  been  agreed  to  by  many  on 
our  committee  and  we  believe  it  will  rep- 
resent a  tightening  of  the  program  and 
that  such  action  can  be  taken  without 
hurting  the  program. 

Mr.  MTTJ.KR  of  CaUfornia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  OERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  think  It 
is  a  very  good  amendment  and  we  shall 
accept  the  motion  to  recommit  when  It 
is  offered. 

Mr.  OERALD  R.  FORD.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee. 

Let  me  make  an  observation  or  com- 
ment on  the  space  authorization  bill  at 
this  point.  Several  weeks  ago  I  had  the 
opportunity  to  consult  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Ka«th) 
and  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  <Mr. 
MosHXB).  I  listened  to  the  presentation 
they  made  and  in  that  environment.  If 
that  Is  the  right  word.  I  must  admit  that 
many  of  their  arguments  were  per- 
suasive. 

I  subsequently  had  the  opportunity  of 
talking  with  others  on  our  side  of  the 
committee,  and  at  that  point  it  seemed 
Uke  the  better  course  of  action  for  those 
of  us  in  the  minority  to  at  least  do  what 
was  recommended  by  the  President  in 
his  budget  for  the  space  program.  But 
all  of  us  know  that  approximately  a 
week  ago  three  of  our  fellow  Americans 
were  faced  with  a  great  crisis.  All  of 
us,  regardless  of  our  individual  feelings 
concerning  this  program,  were  pleased 
and  relieved  that  the  three  astronauts 
and  their  spaceship  returned  safely.  In 
the  interim  between  last  Friday  and 
today  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  soul- 
searching  within  the  agency.  There  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  public  concern  pro 
and  con  as  to  what  the  Natioo's  «>aoe 


program  should  be  in  the  future  and 
what  course  of  direction  It  should  take 
in  the  years  ahead.  I  understand  a  com- 
mittee with  NASA  has  been  esUblished 
for  the  purpose  of  analyzing  the  overall 
program  and  the  mechanical  problems 
in  the  ApoUo  13  flight.  In  light  of  the 
appointment  of  that  particular  com- 
mittee, and  the  uncertainty  as  to  what 
they  will  recommend,  it  seems  to  me  the 
wiser  course  of  action  on  this  authoriza- 
tion bill  is  to  take  the  motion  to  re- 
commit offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania.  It  will  do  no  harm  to  the 
program  and  yet  will  not  hamstring  the 
agency  as  to  any  new  decisions  for  the 
future.  I  think  it  will  show  that  the 
Congress,  or  the  House,  is  interested  in 
a  responsible  tightening  of  the  authori- 
zation as  recommended  by  the  commit- 
tee. We  ought  to  support  the  motion  to 
recommit,  as  the  distinguished  chair- 
man indicated,  and  as  recommended  by 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Pin.TON).  I  do  not  believe  this  is  any 
commitment,  certainly  not  a  commit- 
ment by  me.  to  support  a  broader  pro- 
gram, a  long-range  program  that  goes 
well  beyond  what  we  are  doing  at  the 
present  time  in  a  space  program.  How- 
ever, the  atmosphere  and  the  environ- 
ment, politically  as  well  as  otherwise, 
is  such  that  I  believe  the  wiser  course  of 
action  for  the  House  today  is  to  do 
what  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Pulton)  suggests.  I  urge  an  aye 
vote  on  the  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr  GROSS.  The  gentleman  from 
Michigan  has  just  spoken  for  a  broader 
program,  and  helped  to  tie  the  vote  and 
defeat  an  amendment  thus  keeping  this 
authorization  at  nearly  $300  million 
above  the  budget.  Yes,  the  gentleman  is 
certainly  for  a  broader  program. 

Mr.  GERALD  R  FORD.  I  voted  for  the 
authorization  that  gives  flexibility  within 
the  appropriation  process,  and  I  made 
no  commitment  as  to  dollars  in  the  ap- 
propriation process. 

Mr.  BELL  of  California.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word  and 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
this  amendment.  I  also  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port for  the  continiutlon  of  our  nuclear 
rocket  development,  the  NERVA  booster. 

Any  delay  in  the  continuation  of  the 
development  of  NERVA  would  not  pre- 
sent to  our  Nation  an  adequate  future 
program. 

While  we  recognize  today's  needs,  we 
must  not  abandon  tomorrow's. 

Failure  of  foresight  has  cost  us  dearly 
in  the  past. 

It  can  cost  us  more  in  the  future. 

There  are  Important  reasons  why  we 
should  proceed  with  NERVA,  and  equally 
Important  reasons  why  we  should  pro- 
ceed with  NERVA  now. 

We  are  at  the  crossroads  of  q>ace 
travel  capabilities. 

We  have  now  the  opportunity  to  begin 
thinking  in  terms  of  transportatkn  In 


space:  rather  than  continuing  the  lim- 
iting artillery  approach  of  present  sys- 
tems. 

Performance  advantages  of  nuclear 
rockets  range  from  65  to  200  percent 
Increases  in  lunar  or  deep  space  pay- 
loads  thereby  saving  millions  of  poimds 
in  earth  orbit  to  perform  manned  land- 
ings or  any  other  missions  to  the  planets. 
It  is  approximately  50  percent  complete. 
The  versatility  of  the  nuclear  rocket 
engine  will  provide  enhanced  flexibility 
and  technological  leadership  at  less  cost 
than  is  possible  in  any  other  available 
combination  of  propulsion  develop- 
ments for  these  missions. 

NERVA  can  be  used  as  a  Saturn  5 
upper  stage  for  lunar  base  support  and 
for  sending  large  unmanned  payloads 
into  deep  space. 

It  can  be  used  for  maneuvering  heavy 
payloads  In  earth  orbit,  and  in  sjm- 
chronous  orbit — 22,000  miles.  With  re- 
fueling, it  provides  many  hours  of  re- 
peated mission  capability. 

It  can  be  the  building  block  of  large 
vehicles  carrying  men  to  Mars  and 
Venus. 

By  extending  the  capability  of  Saturn 
V  and  by  greatly  reducing  the  weight  re- 
quired in  earth  orbit,  the  nuclear  rocket 
will  not  only  pay  for  its  development  in 
a  very  few  flights,  but  also  opens  up 
many  new  mission  possibilities. 

Its  adaptability  to  growth  in  payloads 
and  operational  requirements  will  assure 
that  only  one  engine  design  technology 
be  developed  to  provide  the  propulsion 
modules  for  decades  of  space  exploration; 
it  will  be  our  workhorse. 

The  NERVA  engine  has  a  potential  of 
approximately  75,000  pounds  of  thrust 
with  full  power  operation  for  periods  up 
to  10  hours,  with  multiple  restart  capa- 
bility. 

Compare  this  with  chemical  boosters 
which  operate  for  a  mnTimnm  of  5  to  7 
minutes. 

Those  who  would  delay  NERVA  cite 
obstacles  of  cost. 

I  would  ask  them  not  to  overlook  im- 
portant cost  considerations. 

For  example,  delaying  NERVA  for  1 
year  would  cost  us  at  least  $300  million 
and  3  years  in  time  Just  to  catch  up  to 
where  we  are  now. 

Unquestionable  savings  will  result 
from  NERVA's  unique  capabilities. 

To  deliver  a  47,000  pound  payload  to 
the  moon,  two  Saturn  chemical  systems 
would  be  required  at  a  cost  of  more  than 
$300  million  each. 

The  same  payload  could  be  delivered 
by  one  NERVA  system  at  a  cost  of  ap- 
proximately $210  million. 

Using  the  same  example  a  second  time 
around: 

The  next  47.000-poimd  payload  to  the 
moon  by  chemical  systems  would  require 
an  additional  $300  million. 

But  the  NERVA  system  could  be  re- 
used. 

This    will    be    possible    because    of 
NERVA's  transportation  characteristics. 
After  landing  on  the  moon.  NERVA 
can  retium  to  earth  orbit  and  be  re- 
used,  as  opposed   to   the   artillerylike 
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Saturn  chemical  system  which  Is  thrown 
away  after  \ise,  like  a  soft  drink  can. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  cannot  afford  to 
turn  our  backs  on  this  prospect. 

We  cannot  forever  make  existing  sys- 
tems increasingly  larger  to  fit  our  ad- 
vancing objectives.       V 

The  door  to  space  Is  dpen. 

We  will  do  our  Nation  and  its  future 
generations  a  devastating  disservice  if 
we  dose  that  door. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  urge  approv- 
al of  the  NERVA  continuation  program. 

I  urge  defeat  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  I  was  a  boy  on  the 
farm  we  had  a  dog.  one  in  particular 
who  was  a  pretty  good  scrapper.  He 
could  take  on  anything  that  came 
around.  The  neighbors  would  come  over 
and  sometimes  bring  their  dogs.  In  order 
to  keep  our  dog  from  killing  a  neigh- 
bor's dog,  we  had  an  old  piece  of  dried 
cowhide  and  we  used  to  throw  that  to 
him.  He  would  take  that  cowhide  and 
crawl  under  the  porch  or  go  out  to  the 
bam  imd  chew  on  it — and  everything 
was  peaceful.  That  was  the  way  we  hood- 
winked him. 

ULc.  Chairman,  we  have  been  had  here 
this  afternoon.  The  committee  increased 
this  bill  about  $300  million  above  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  budget,  and  then  staged  a 
fraudulent  exercise  in  economy.  Now  we 
are  about  to  go  through  another  one  in 
the  motion  to  recommit  that  has  Just 
been  announced.  They  have  thrown  that 
old  dry  hide  out  to  us.  We  have  spent 
the  afternoon  talking  about  that  $300 
million  of  sweetening  when  we  ought  to 
have  been  spending  our  time  cutting  a 
billion  dollars  or  more  out  of  this  dis- 
credited program. 

Yes,  we  have  been  had.  Now  we  are 
about  to  get  a  motion  to  recommit  that 
will  do  what?  Cut  a  pedtry  $30  million 
from  this  $3.6  billion?  This  is  sponsored 
and  promoted  by  the  minority  floor 
leader  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Gerald  R.  Foro)  who  was 
one  of  those  going  through  the  teller  line 
a  few  minutes  ago  and  it  was  his  vote  that 
tied  and  lost  the  amendment  that  would 
have  at  least  cut  $240  million  out  of  this 
inflated  monstrosity. 

I  say  again — we  have  been  had  as  usiial 
here  this  afternoon,  and  I  do  not  like  it. 
I  voted  for  this  program  until  2  or  3  years 
ago,  but  not  until  the  financial  crisis  Is 
met  in  this  country  «ill  I  vote  $3.6  bil- 
lion a  year  for  a  continuation  of  this 
moondoggle. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  not  take  the  5 
minutes.  But  I  want  to  commend  the 
committee  on  what  I  consider  an  out- 
standing Job.  I  think  this  program  is  one 
that  has  contributed  immeasurably  to  the 
total  knowledge  of  mankind.  I  think 
we  are  only  beginning  to  understand 
what  the  potentials  are. 

I  trust  that  the  committee's  action 
will  be  sustained. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  support  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence   and    Astronautics    contained    in 


H.R.  16516,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
do  so  also. 

We  have  before  us  a  bill  which  au- 
thorizes $3.6  billion  for  research  and  de- 
velopment, construction  of  facilities, 
and  research  and  program  manage- 
ment for  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration. 

NASA  was  required  to  present  to  the 
Congress  a  minimal  budget  to  fund  its 
programs  during  fiscal  year  1971.  It  sub- 
mitted a  $4.5  billion  request — the  bare 
minimum  needed  to  implement  the  rec- 
ommendations contained  in  the  report 
of  the  President's  Task  Force  on  Space. 
The  administration  pared  this  request 
still  further  and  sent  to  Congress  the 
lowest  space  budget  request  in  almost 
a  decade,  $3.3  billion. 

After  lengthy  consideration,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics  re- 
stored a  portion  of  the  funds  to  the  bill 
now  before  us.  It  was  the  committee's 
Judgment  that  the  total  authorization 
should  be  increased  to  $3.6  billion — an 
increase  of  some  $297  million  falling 
principally  in  the  area  of  manned 
space  flight. 

It  has  already  been  said  here  today — 
and  I  am  certain  that  it  will  be  said 
agadn — that  the  central  issue  in  this  de- 
bate is  the  question  of  national  priori- 
ties— how  much  we  have  to  spend  and 
where  our  resources  should  be  applied. 
We  are  a  rich  Nation,  but  we  have  many 
problems  demanding  solutions  and  needs 
crying  to  be  met.  No  one  denies  that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  this  country  can 
afford  to  solve'its  problems  and  meet  its 
needs  without  crippling  its  ^ace  pro- 
gram. I  further  submit  that  this  coun- 
try's space  program  is  a  national  priori- 
ty, and  one  we  can  ill  afford  not  to  ful- 
fill. 

Last  year  the  American  people  spent 
twice  as  much  on  liquor  as  this  bill  pro- 
poses we  spend  on  space  exploration. 
Last  year  the  American  people  spent 
twice  as  much  on  candy  as  the  commit- 
tee proposes  we  increase  the  administra- 
tion's request.  I  have  nothing  against 
liquor  or  candy — I  cite  the  figures  only 
to  give  us  some  perspective  about  the 
scope  of  our  economy.  We  are  the 
richest  Nation  in  history,  and  our  space 
budget  today  represents  1.6  percent  of 
our  total  national  budget — not  our  gross 
national  product,  but  our  total  national 
budget.  Has  our  space  program  become 
such  an  intolerable  burden  as  to  war- 
rant reducing  it  further?  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Speaker,  rich  nations  are  not  rich 
simply  because  they  are  fortunate  enough 
to  have  plentiful  natural  resources,  for 
there  are  many  poor  nations  with  abim- 
dant  natural  resources.  Rich  nations  are 
not  rich  nations  simply  because  they  pos- 
sess large  populations,  for  there  are  many 
populous  nations  that  are  very  poor.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  single  most  important  fac- 
tor in  the  wealth  of  nations  is  technol- 
ogy, and  to  a  considerable  extent  it  is 
the  future  of  American  technology  that 
we  are  debating  today. 

We  are  a  wealthy  nation  because  the 
value  of  education  and  the  need  to  de- 
velop technology  are  permanently  in- 
grained in  the  character  of  our  people. 

I  recall  vividly  the  hue  and  cry  which 


arose  in  this  Chamber  in  1957  when  the 
Soviet  Union  orbited  the  first  manmade 
satellite,  marking  the  beginning  of  a  pe- 
riod of  national  sdf-doubt  and  reexam- 
ination. 

In  May  1961,  President  Kennedy  an- 
nounced the  intention  of  this  country  "to 
send  men  to  the  moon  and  return  them 
safely  to  earth  in  this  decade." 

What  followed  was  the  creation  and 
application  of  the  greatest  technological 
plant  in  history.  The  results  are  known, 
not  only  to  you,  but  to  almost  every  per- 
son on  the  face  of  the  globe. 

At  this  moment,  there  are  more  than 
2,500  technologicsQ  products,  in  fields 
ranging  from  communications  to  medi- 
cine, which  are  direct  spinoffs  on  our 
space  program. 

Yet,  I  believe  we  are  just  now  reach- 
ing the  point  in  our  space  program  where 
major  economic,  scientific,  social,  and 
technological  returns  and  Benefits  are 
being  realized.  I  further  believe  that  even 
greater  tangible  and  intangible  benefits 
lie  Just  aroimd  the  comer. 

It  may  be  that  the  space  program  is 
offering  mankind  a  new  perspective  of 
itself  which  will  do  more  to  bring  about 
world  peace  than  all  else  we  have  ever 
attempted. 

The  space  program  of  the  1960's  which 
brought  a  man  to  the  lunar  surface 
taught  us  that  there  is  very  little  we  can- 
not do  if  we  set  our  minds  to  it.  The 
space  program  of  the  1970's.  however, 
will  be  different.  It  will  not  culminate  in 
the  achievement  of  a  single,  dramatic 
goal.  It  will  consist  of  the  hard  work  of 
exploration,  of  understanding  and  learn- 
ing about  new  worlds  and  applying  that 
knowledge  to  our  problems  here  on  earth. 

The  exploration  of  space  will  continue 
during  the  1970's  whether  we  choose  to 
lead  it  or  not.  I  believe  we  should  con- 
tinue our  leadership. 

For  these  reasons,  and  many,  many 
more,  I  support  tLR.  16516.  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  do  so  also. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  want  to  say  first. 
I  concur  in  the  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross).  I  do  not 
think  I  have  ever  agreed  with  him  be- 
fore. But  I  agree  with  him  today. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  KOCH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chsdrman,  we  may 
have  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  there  is 
on  the  floor  an  amendment  which  will 
strike  $38  million  from  this  bill.  So  I 
urge  support  for  that. 

But  I  would  also  out  of  curiosity  at 
least  like  to  ask  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  and  the  minority  leader  as 
well  as  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  committee,  why  it  is  since  they  have 
all  agreed  to  accept  a  cut  of  $30  million — 
why  we  simply  cannot  do  that  by  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  on  the  floor.  Why 
not  reduce  line  7,  page  1,  by  $14.5  mil- 
lion and  reduce  line  1.  page  2.  by  $15.5 
million.  It  would  be  so  simple  and  the 
chairman  said  he  would  accept  it.  Now 
I  s^  the  chairman  if  one  were  to  offer 
that  as  an  amendment,  would  he  accept 
it  now? 
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Mr.  MILLER  of  Califomi*.  I  said  I 
would  accept  the  motion  to  recommit. 
When  we  go  back  into  the  Houae  and 
the  motion  to  recommit  la  moved,  I  will 
support  it. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Would  the  gentleman  sup- 
port an  amendment  now  on  the  floor 
to  do  exactly  the  same  thing? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  No.  I  think 
I  have  made  my  statement,  and  I  told 
this  to  the  minority  side. 

I  would  be  running  out  on  an  agree- 
ment in  order  to  satisfy  the  gentleman's 
ego.  to  get  his  motion  over. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  How  can  the  gentleman 
refuse  to  accept  the  motion  to  recommit? 
I  do  not  quite  understand  from  what  I 
heard  the  gentlenom  say — I  do  not  un- 
derstand. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  No.  there  is 
no  motion  now.  I  said  I  would  support 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  But  I  understood  the 
gentlonan  to  say  he  refused  to  accept 
this  cut 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Rtan). 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sbc.  a.  Autborlxation  la  hereby  granted 
whwvby  any  of  tbe  amounts  prescribed  In 
iwra«r*plia  (1).  (2),  (8).  (4),  (6).  (S).  (7). 
and  (8)  of  subeectlon  1(b)  may.  In  tbe  dis- 
cretion of  the  Administrator  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  AdmlnUtratlon.  be 
varied  upward  S  per  centum  to  meet  unusual 
ooet  variations,  but  tbe  total  coat  of  all  work 
authorized  under  such  paragraphs  shall  not 
exceed  the  total  of  the  amounts  specified  In 
such  paracr^Pbs- 

Bmc.  3.  Not  to  exceed  one-half  of  1  per 
centum  of  the  fxinds  appropriated  pursuant 
to  sub.ectlon  1(a)  hereof  may  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  "Construction  of  facilities"  ap- 
propriation, and.  when  so  transferred,  to- 
gether with  •10,000,000  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  subaectloo  1(b)  hereof 
(otlier  than  funds  api>roprlated  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (9)  of  such  subeecUon)  shaU  be 
available  for  expenditure  to  construct,  ex- 
pand, or  modify  laboratories  and  other  In- 
stallations at  any  location  (Including  loca- 
tions specified  In  subsection  1(b)),  U  (1) 
the  Administrator  determines  such  action 
to  be  neoeesary  because  of  changes  In  the 
national  program  of  aeronautical  and  space 
actlTltles  or  new  scientific  or  engineering 
development,  and  (3)  he  determines  that 
deferral  of  such  action  until  the  enactment 
of  the  next  authorization  Act  would  be  In- 
oonatstent  with  the  Interest  of  the  Nation 
In  aeronautical  and  space  activities.  The 
funds  so  made  available  may  be  expended 
to  acquire,  oon&truct.  convert.  rehsbUltate. 
or  Install  permanent  or  temporary  pubUc 
works,  Including  land  acquisition,  site  prep- 
aration, appurtenances,  utilities,  and  equip- 
ment. No  portion  of  such  sxuns  may  be  obli- 
gated for  expenditure  or  expended  to  con- 
struct, expand,  or  modify  laboratories  and 
other  Installattons  unless  (A)  a  period  of 
thirty  days  has  pssssd  after  the  Administra- 
tor or  his  desli^iee  has  transmitted  to  the 
Speaker  of  tbe  Hoiise  of  Representative*  and 
to  tbe  President  of  the  Senate  and  to  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics  of 
the  House  of  Repreaentatlves  and  to  the 
Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sclencea  of  tbe  Senate  a  written  report  con- 
utnlng  a  fuU  and  complete  statement  con- 
cerning ( 1 )  the  nature  of  such  construction. 
expansloQ,  or  modUcatlon,  (8)  Xb»  eoat 
thereof.  Including  the  cost  of  any  real  estate 


action  pertaining  thereto,  and  (3)  tbe  rea- 
son why  such  construction,  expansion,  cr 
modification  is  necessary  In  tbe  national  In- 
terest, or  (B)  each  such  committee  before 
the  expiration  of  such  period  has  trans- 
mitted to  the  Administrator  written  notice 
to  the  effect  that  such  committee  has  no  ol^ 
JecUon  to  the  proposed  action. 

Sxc.  4.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  tills  Act — 

(1)  no  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  Act  may  be  used  for  any  program  de- 
leted by  the  Congress  from  requests  as  orig- 
inally made  to  either  the  House  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics  or  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sci- 
ences 

(2)  no  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  Act  may  be  used  for  any  program  In 
excess  of  tbe  amount  actually  authorized 
for  that  particular  program  by  sections  1(a) 
and  1(c),  and 

(3)  no  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  Act  may  be  used  for  any  program  which 
has  not  been  presented  to  or  requested  of 
either  such  committee. 

unless  (A)  a  period  of  thirty  days  has  passed 
after  the  receipt  by  tbe  Speaker  of  tbe 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Prealdent 
of  the  Senate  and  each  such  committee  of 
notice  given  by  tbe  Administrator  or  bis 
designee  containing  a  full  and  complete 
statement  of  tbe  action  proposed  to  be  taken 
and  the  facts  and  circumstances  relied  upon 
in  support  of  such  proposed  action,  or  (B) 
eacb  such  committee  before  the  expiration 
of  sucb  period  has  transmitted  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator written  notice  to  the  effect  that 
sucb  committee  has  no  objection  to  the 
proposed  action. 

Sxc.  5.  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
It  Is  In   tbe  national  Interest  that  oonsld- 
eraUon  be  given  to  geographical  dUtrlbu- 
tlon    of    Federal    research    funds    whenever 
feasible,  and  that  the  National  Aeronautics 
and    Space    Administration    should    explore 
ways  and  means  of  distributing  Its  research 
and   development  funds  whenever  feasible. 
Sxc.  6    ( a )  If  an  Institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation determines,  after  affording  notice  and 
opportunity  for  hearing  to  an  Individual  at- 
tending,  or  employed   by,  such   Institution, 
that  such  Individual  has  Heen  convicted  by 
any  court  of  record  of  any  crime  which  was 
cotnmltted  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  and  which  Involved  tbe  use  of  (or 
assistance   to  others  In   the   use   of)    force, 
disruption,  or  the  seizure  of  property  under 
control  of  any  Institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion to  prevent  officials  or  students  In  such 
Institution   from  engaging  In   their  duties 
or   pursuing   their  studies,   and   that  sucb 
crime  was  of  a  serious  nature  and  contrib- 
uted to  a  substantUl  disruption  of  tbe  ad- 
ministration of  the  Institution  with  respect 
to  which  such  crime  was  committed,  then 
tbe   Institution   which   such    individual   at- 
tends,  or  Is  employed  by,  shall  deny  for  a 
period  of  two  years  any  further  payment  to. 
or  for  the  direct  benefit  of,  such  Individual 
under   any  of   tbe  programs  authorized   by 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of 
1068,   the   funds   for   which    are   authorized 
pursuant  to  this  Act.  If  an  Institution  denies 
an  Individual  assistance  under  the  authority 
of  the  preceding  sentence  of  this  subsection, 
tben  any  Institution  which  such  Individual 
subaequently  attends  shall  deny  for  tbe  re- 
mainder of  the  two-year  period  any  further 
payment  to,  or  for  the  direct  benefit  of,  such 
individual  imder  any  of  the  programs  au- 
thorized  by   the   National   Aeronautics  and 
Space  Act  of  1958.  the  funds  for  which  are 
authorized   pursuant   to  this   Act. 

(b)  If  an  Institution  of  higher  education 
determines,  after  affording  notice  and  op- 
portuiUty  for  hearing  to  an  Individual  at- 
tending, or  employed  by,  sucb  Institution. 
Uiat  such  individual  has  willfully  refused 


to  obey  a  lawful  regulation  or  order  of  such 
InsUtutlon  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  and  that  such  refusal  was  of  a 
serious  nature  and  contributed  to  a  substan- 
tial disruption  of  tbe  administration  of  such 
Institution,  then  such  Institution  shall  deny, 
for  a  period  of  two  years,  any  further  pay- 
ment to,  or  for  the  direct  benefit  of,  such 
Individual  under  any  of  the  programs  au- 
thorized by  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Act  of  1958,  the  funds  for  which  are 
authorized  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

(c)(1)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prohibit  any  Institution  of  high- 
er education  from  refusing  to  award,  con- 
tinue, or  extend  any  financial  assistance  un- 
der any  such  Act  to  any  Individual  because 
of  any  misconduct  which  In  Its  judgment 
bears  adversely  on  his  fitness  for  such 
assistance. 

(2)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued as  limiting  or  prejudicing  the  rights 
and  prerogatives  of  any  institution  of  higher 
education  to  Institute  and  carry  out  an  in- 
dependent disciplinary  proceeding  pursuant 
to  exUtIng  authority,  practice,  and  law. 

(3)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  limit  the  freedom  of  any  student 
to  verbal  expression  of  Individual  views  or 
opinions. 

Sxc.  7.  ThU  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Sp«Me  Administration 
Authorization  Act.  1971." 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California  (during  the 
reading).  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  considered 
as  read,  printed  in  the  Rkcoro,  and  open 
to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  obJecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any  fur- 
ther amoidments?  If  not,  under  the 
rule,  the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  RooNrr  of  New  York,  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union,  reported  that 
that  Committee  having  had  under  con- 
sideration the  bill  (H.R.  16516)  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  to  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
for  research  and  development,  construc- 
tion of  facilities,  and  research  and  pro- 
gram management,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, pursuant  to  House  Resolution  893, 
he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 
MOTION  TO  axcoM ifrr  ovtxkko  bt  m.  htlton 

or   PXNNSTLVANIA 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  offer  a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  genUeman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  In  its 
present  form  I  am,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  FcTLTON  of  Pennsylvania  moves  to  re- 
commit the  bin  H.R.  16516  to  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics,  with  Instruc- 
tions to  report  tbe  same  back  to  the  House 
forthwith  with  the  following  amendment: 
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On  page  1,  line  7,  strike  the  amount 
"81.101,600.000"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof 
the  amount  "81,087,000,000". 

On  page  a,  Una  1,  strike  the  amount 
*'$670,aoo,000"  and  inaort  In  lieu  thereof  tbe 
amount  "8664,700,000". 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  question 
on  the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  s«reed 
to. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  pursuant  to  the  instructions  of 
the  House  in  the  motion  to  recommit,  I 
report  the  bill  back  with  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment: 

On  page  I,  line  7.  strike  the  amotmt 
"81.101.500.000"  and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof 
the  amount  "81,087,000,000". 

On  page  a,  line  1,  strike  the  amount 
"8670,200,000"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the 
amount  "8654,700,000". 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  t^e 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
jwint  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
Is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — ^yeas  229,  nays  105,  not  voting  96. 
as  follows: 

{RoU  Hb.  80) 

TEAS— aao 


Abbltt 


Ad<tebbo 

Albert 

Anderson, 

OaUf. 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews. 

N.Dak. 

Arends 

AsplnaU 

Ayres 

Baring 

BeaU.Md. 

Belcher 

BeU.  Calif. 

Bennett 

Berry 

BevlU 

Btaggl 

Blester 

Blackburn 

Blanton 

BUtnU 

Boggs 

Boland 

BoUlng 

Bow 

Bray 

Brlnkley 


Brock 
Broomfirid 
BroybUl.  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burton,  CaUf. 
Burton,  Utah 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Camp 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederberg 
ChappeU 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen, 
Don  H. 
Clawson, 
Cohelan 
CoUler 
Collins 
Colmer 
Conte 
Corbett 
Corman 
Coughlln 
Culver 

Cunningham 
Daddarto 
Daniel,  Va. 
Daniels.  N  J. 


.Del 


Davis,  Oa. 

delaOam 

Denney 

Dennis 

Dent 

Derwinskl 

Devtne 

Donohue 

Dowdy 

Downing 

DulsU 

Duncan 

Edmondaon 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Erlenbom 

Esch 

Bvins,  Tenn. 

Fallon 

FasceU 

Findley 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flowers 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 

Fountain 

Frellngbuysen 

Frey 

Fulton.  Pa. 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Fuqvia 

OallflanalcU 

Oarmatz 


Oaydos 
Ooldwater 
Oonzalea 
Oray 

Orover 

Oubser 

Haley 

HaU 

HamUton 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Marsha 

Hastings 

Hubert 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Helstoskl 

Henderson 

Hogan 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Hunt 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Pa, 

Jones,  Ala. 

Kee 

King 

Kleppe 

Kuykendall 

Uoyd 

Lujan 

McClory 

McClure 

Mcculloch 

McDade 

McBwen 

McFaU 

McKneally 

McMUUn 

MacQregor 

Mahon 

MalUlard 

Marsh 


Abemethy 
Ashley 
Betts 
Bingham 
Brademas 
Brasco 

BroyhlU,  N.C. 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Button 
Chlsholm 
Cleveland 
Conable 
Conyers 
Davis.  Wis. 
Delaney 
Dickinson 
Dwyer 
BUberg 
Bshleman 
Evans,  Oolo. 
Farbsteln 
Fish 
Foley 
Fraaer 
Gallagher 
Gibbons 
OUbert 
Doodling 
Gross 
Gude 
Halpem 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Harrington 
Hicks 
HuU 


Martm 

Matblas 

Matsunaga 

May 

Meeds 

Michel 

MUler.  Calif. 

Mink 

MinsbaU 

Mlze 

Montgomery 

Morgan 

Morse 

Morton 

Murphy,  ni. 

Mxirphy,  N.Y. 

Natcher 

Olsen 

O-NeUl.  Mass. 

Passman 

Patten 

PeUy 

Perkins 

Pettis 

PhUbin 

Pickle 

Plmle 

Poage 

PodeU 

Pollock 

Preyer.  N.C. 

Price,  ni. 

Price,  Tex. 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Puclnskl 

PurceU 

Qule 

Bartck 

Reld,  111. 

Robison 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Bostenkowskl 

NAYS— 105 

Hxukgate 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jacobs 

Jonas 

Jones,  N.C. 

Karth 

BUistenmeier 

Keith 

Koch 

Kyros 

Landgrebe 

Langen 

I«tta 

Long.  Md. 

Lowenstein 

McCloskey 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
Macdonald, 

Mass. 
Mayne 
Melcher 
Mlkva 
MUler,  Ohio 
Mills 


MizeU 

Monagan 

Mosher 

Myers 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

Nix 

Obey 

O'Hara 


Roudebusb 

St.  Onge 

Sandman 

Satterflsld 

Scott 

Shipley 

Shrtver     __ 

Slkes 

Smith,  CaUf. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Steed 

Stratton 

Stuckey 

Symington 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Thompson,  N  J. 

Van  Deerlin 

Vander  Jagt 

Vlgorito 

Waggonner 

Wampler 

Welcker 

WhaUey 

Whitehurst 

Whitten 

WldnaU 

Wiggins 

Wilson,  Bob 

Winn 

Wold 

Wolff 

Wydler 

Wylie 

Yatron 

Young 

Zablockl 

Zlon 


O'Konskl 

Pike 

Poff 

PoweU 

QulUen 

Rallsback 

RandaU 

Reld,  N.Y. 

Reuss 

Rlegle 

Rosenthal 

Roth 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Baylor 

Scbadeberg 

Scheuer 

Schwengel 

^kubltz 

Smith,  N.T. 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Stokes 

Stubblefleld 

Taft 

Ihomaon,  Wis. 

Tleman 

Oilman 

Watts 

Whalen 

Wyatt 

Wyman 

Yates 

Zwacb 
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Adair 

Alexander 

Anderson,  HI. 

Ashbrook 

Barrett 

Brooks 

Brotzman 

Brown,  Calif. 

Brown,  Mich. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Bush 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

CabeU 

Caffery 

Carey 

CeUer 

Chambertaln 

Clay 

Cowger 

Cramer 

CnuM 


Dawson 

DeUenback 

Diggs 

DlngeU 

Dom 

Bckhardt 

Edwards,  La. 

Feighan 

Flynt 

Ford, 

WUUamD. 
Foreman 
Friedel 
Oettys 
Glalmo 
Green.  Oreg. 
Green,  Pa. 
Griffin 
Griffiths 
Hagan 
Harvey 


Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hasrs 

HoUfleld 

Horton 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Kazan 

Klrwan 

Kluczynskl 

Kyi 

Ijkndrum 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Long,  La. 

Lukens 

McCarthy 

Madden 

M««nn 
Mollohan 


Moorhead 

Moss 

Nichols 

O'Neal,  Oa. 

Ottlnger 

Patman 

Pepper 

Rees 

Relfel 

Rhodes 

Rivers 

Roberts 


Roe 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Roybal 

Scherle 

Sdmeebell 

SebeUus 

Slsk 

Slack 

Snyder 

Stanton 

Stephens 

SuUlvan 


Tunney 

TTdaU 

Vanlk 

Waldle 

Watklna 

Watson 

White 

WUllams 

WUson, 

ChartesH. 
Wright 


So  the  bill  wsis  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Hays  for,  with  Mr.  Slack  against. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  for,  with  Mr.  Carey 
against. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  CaUfomla  for,  with  Mr.  Roe 
against. 

Mr.  Caffery  for,  with  Mr.  Ottlnger  against. 

Mr.  Friedel  for.  with  Mr.  Clay  against. 

Mr.  Celler  for,  with  Mr.  Barrett  against. 

Mr.  White  for,  with  Mr.  McCarthy  against. 

Mr.  Btish  for,  with  Mr.  Kyi  against. 

Mr.  Rhodes  of  Arizona  for,  with  Mr.  Wat- 
kins  against. 

Mr.  Crane  for,  with  Mr.  DeUenback  against. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  for,  with  Mr.  Bcherle 
against. 

Mr.  WllUams  for,  with  Mr.  ScbneebeU 
against. 

Mr.  Horton  for,  with  Mr.  Brown  of  BUchi- 
gan  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Adair. 
Mr.  Patman  with  Mr.  Harvey. 
Mr.   Dom  with   Mr.    Watson. 
Mr.  Moorhead  with  Mr.  Cowger. 
Mr.  Nichols  with  Mr.  Bymea  of  Wisconsin. 
Mr.  Madden  with  Mr.  MeakUl. 
Mr.  CabeU  with  Mr.  Lukens. 
Mr.  Brooks  with  Mr.  Snyder. 
Mr.  HoUfleld  with  Mr.  Stanton. 
Mr.  Lennon  with  Mr.  Brotzman. 
Mr.  Brown  of  CaUfomla  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 
Mr.  Mo«  with  Mr.  Relfel. 
Mr.  DlngeU  with  Mr.  Anderson  <tf  lUlnols. 
Mr.  Feighan  with  Mr.  SebeUus. 
Mr.  Glalmo  with  Mr.  Foreman. 
Mr.  Oettys  with  Mr.  Roybal. 
Mr.  Hathaway  with  Mr.  Btopbena. 
Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  Rogers  of  Colorado. 
Mr.  Plynt  with  Mr.  WUUam  D.  Ford. 
Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Mollo- 
han. 

Mr.  Leggett  with  Mr.  Tunney. 

Mrs.  SulUvan  was  Mr.  Wright. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  tTdaU. 

Mr.  Mann  with  Mrs.  Griffiths. 

Mr.  Green  of  Pennsylvania  with  MT.  Rees. 

Mr.  Rivers  with  Mr.  SIzk. 

Mr.  Hagan  with  Mrs.  Oreen  of  Oregon. 

Mr.  Griffin  with  Mr.  Eckhardt. 

Mr.  Waldle  with  Mr.  Dawson. 

Mr.  Vanlk  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr.  Kluczynskl  with  Mr.  Klrwan. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  with  BSr.  Kazen. 

Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  Landrum. 

Mr.  Roberts  with  Mr.  O'Neal  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  WYMAN  and  Mr.  CLEVELAND 
changed  their  votes  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  oi>ened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  extend  their  remaiks  on  the 
bill  Just  passed  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington.  one  of  Its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  joint  resolution  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 

H.J.  Rm.  381.  Joint  rvaoIuUon  to  •utborlae 
th«  President  to  proclaim  the  last  Frld*y 
of  April  1970  M  "NaUonja  Arbor  Day." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
mente  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJt 
10105)  entitled  "An  act  to  amend  the  Na- 
tional Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety 
Act  of  1966  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  fiscal  years  1970,  1971,  and  1972,  and 
for  other  prnposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  on  its  amendment  num- 
bered 2.  to  the  foregoing  bill. 

This  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  a  bill  of  the  Senate  <S.  3253) 
entitled:  "An  act  to  provide  that  the  Fed- 
eral Office  Building  and  UJ3.  Courthouse 
In  Chicago.  HI.,  shall  be  named  the  'Ever- 
ett McKlnley  Dirksen  Building  East'  and 
that  the  Federal  office  building  to  be  con- 
structed in  Chicago,  HL,  shall  be  named 
the  'Everett  McKlnley  Dirksen  Building 
West'  in  memory  of  the  late  Everett  Mc- 
Klnley Dirksen.  a  Member  of  Congress 
of  the  United  States  from  the  State  of  Il- 
linois from  1933  to  1969. "  with  an  amend- 
ment in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM   FOR  THE 
WEEK  OF  APRIL  27 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  committed  myadf  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  majority  leader  for 
the  purpose  of  receiving  from  the  gentle- 
man the  program  for  next  week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  progrmm  for  next 
week  Is  its  follows : 

Monday  Is  District  Day,  but  there  are 
no  District  bills. 

On  Monday  we  will  have  HJl.  14714. 
to  encourage  travel  in  the  United  States, 
under  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of  de- 
bate: 

HJl.  14385,  to  provide  authority  for 
subsidized  transportation  for  Public 
Health  Service  employees  to  Rockvllle, 
Md..  under  an  open  nile  with  1  hour  of 
debate:  and 

HJt.  4599.  payments  in  lieu  of  taxes 
for  former  Reconstruction  Finance 
Properties,  under  an  open  rule  with  1 
hour  of  debate. 

On  Tuesday  we  wlU  have  HJt.  16200, 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Act 
Amendments,  1970.  with  an  open  rule 
and  1  hour  of  debate:  and 

HJl.  15693.  to  exclude  from  the  malls 
certain  nonmailable  matter,  under  an 
open  rule  with  2  hours  of  debate. 


For  Wednesday  and  the  balance  of  the 
week,  HH.  17123,  the  military  procure- 
ment authorization.  1971,  subject  to  a 
rule  being  granted. 

And  of  course,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  an- 
nouncement is  made  subject  to  the  usual 
reservation  that  conference  reports  may 
be  brought  up  at  any  time,  and  tmy  fur- 
ther program  may  be  announced  later. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 


ADJOURNMENT  OVER  TO  MONDAY, 
APRIL  27,  1970 

Mr.    ALBERT.    Bfr.    Speaker,    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  today  that  it  adjourn 
to  meet  on  Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homar 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING  WITH  BUSINESS  IN 
ORDE3t  UNDEIR  THE  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  RULE  ON  WEDNES- 
DAY NEXT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  business  in 
order  under  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
rule  may  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednes- 
day next. 

The  SPELAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


EVERETT      Mckinley      dirksen 

BUILDING— EMERGENCY     EDUCA- 
TIONAL PAYMENTS 

Mr.  GRAY.  B4r.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
desk  the  bill  (S  3253)  to  provide  that 
the  Federal  office  building  and  UjB. 
courthouse  in  Chicago,  HI.,  shall  be 
named  the  "Everett  McKlnley  Dirksen 
Building  East "  and  that  the  Federal  of- 
fice building  to  be  constructed  in  Chicago, 
HI.,  shall  be  named  the  "Everett  McKln- 
ley Dirksen  Building  West"  in  memory 
of  the  late  Everett  McKlnley  Dirksen,  a 
Member  of  Congress  of  the  United  States 
from  the  State  of  Illinois  from  1933  to 
1969.  together  with  the  Senate  amend- 
ment to  the  House  admendments,  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  UUe  of  the  blU. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment to  the  House  amendments  as  fol- 
lows: 

Sec.  3.  Upon  a  determination  that  a  local 
educational  agency  UcJu  tbe  flacal  capacity 
to  provide  an  adequate  free  public  education 
for  children  of  peraona  who  live  and  work  on 
Federal  property,  and  if  ruch  children  con- 
stitute not  lea*  than  3S  per  centum  of  the 
total  enrollment,  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
education,  and  Welfare  ahall  make  emerganey 
payments  from  sums  already  available,  but 
not  to  exceed  93^)00.000,  for  the  current 
school  year  to  such  local  educational  agency 
as  may  be  necessary  to  provide  a  free  pubUe 
education  for  such  children:  Provided,  That 
such  payments  shall  not  exceed  the  average 
per-pupll  cost  to  such  agency  for  all  children 
eligible  to  receive  a  free  public  education 
from   such   agency.  leas  Federal  and  State 


payments   to  such    agency   for   free   public 
education. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
nilnols? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  to  the  House 
amendments  was  concurred  in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  Uble.     

DESIGNATING  FRIDAY,  MAY  1,  1970, 
AS  DAY  FOR  APPEAL  FOR  INTER- 
NATIONAL JUSTICE  FOR  ALL 
AMERICAN  PRISONERS  OF  WAR 
AND  SERVICEMEN  MISSING  IN 
ACTION  IN  SOUTHEAST  ASIA 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a  con- 
current resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  582) 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  for  its  imme- 
diate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Ra.  582 

Whereas  the  health,  safety,  and  well-being 
of  every  Individual  American  serviceman  la 
of  great  value  and  importance  to  this  Nation; 
and 

Whereas  over  IJKX)  American  servicemen 
are  Imprisoned  by  Communist  forces  in 
Southeast  Asia:  and 

Wheras  these  captors  have  refused  to  iden- 
tify all  of  these  prisoners  of  war  at  service- 
men missing  in  action  or  provide  information 
as  to  their  health  and  condition;  and 

Whereas  these  captors  have  denied  these 
prisoners  of  war  the  right  to  regularly  com- 
municate by  mall  with  their  families;  and 

Whereas  these  captors  have  refused  to  per- 
mit the  Inspection  of  the  facilities  at  which 
these  prlaonera  of  war  are  confined;  and 

Whereas  these  captors  have  refxiaed  to  ex- 
change or  permit  medical  treatment  of  alck 
or  wounded  prisoners  of  war;  and 

Whereas  the  continued  callous  exploita- 
tion of  these  helpless  men  brings  anguish 
and  sadness,  not  only  to  the  families  and 
friends  of  these  prisoners  of  war,  but  to  com- 
passionate people  everywhere;  and 

Whereas  the  first  of  May  of  each  year  is 
recognized  as  a  day  of  dedication  to  law  and 
Justice:   Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Kesoloed,  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  Congress 

(1)  That  Friday,  May  1,  1970,  be  commem- 
orated as  a  day  for  an  appeal  for  Intema- 
tlonal  justice  for  all  the  American  prisoners 
of  war  and  servicemen  missing  In  action  in 
Southeast  Asia: 

( 3 )  That  men  of  compassion  and  good  will 
throughout  the  world  be  urged  to  search  all 
peaceful  avenues  avallabls  to  Insure  that 
these  men  be  treated  humanely  and  fairly 
In  accord  with  the  standards  established  by 
the  Oeneva  Convention; 

(3)  That  every  poaslble  effort  be  made  to 
secure  their  early  release  from  captivity;  and 

(4)  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be  de- 
livered by  the  appropriate  representatives  of 
the  United  States  Oovemment  to  the  appro- 
priate representatives  of  every  nation  of  the 
world. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


HUMANE     TREATMENT     FOR     CAP- 
TURED AMERICAN  SERVICEMEN 

(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  reading 
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of  the  resolution  has  in  itself  told  the 
story  of  the  great  objective  which  many 
of  us  throughout  America  are  seeking; 
that  of  humane  treatment  for  those  un- 
fortunate American  servicemen  who  are 
imprisoned  by  Communist  forces  in 
Southeast  Asia.  Those  who  are  concerned 
for  our  servicemen  and  their  families 
have  sought  in  so  many  ways  to  awaken 
the  conscience  of  the  Communists  and  to 
induce  them  to  follow  at  least  the  basic 
rules  of  civilized  warfare  in  their  treat- 
ment of  our  servicemen.  Yet  all  of  these 
efforts  have  been  imavailing. 

Now  we  propose  on  Friday,  May  1, 
1970,  which  is  the  day  dedicated  to  law 
and  Justice,  that  there  be  a  great  out- 
pouring of  interest  and  sympathy  for  our 
servicemen  and  their  families  at  Con- 
stitution Hall  in  Washington,  seeking 
again  to  impress  upon  the  nations  of  the 
world  America's  determination  to  do 
everything  within  the  bounds  of  peace- 
ful endeavor  to  secure  humane  and  fair 
treatment  and  the  early  release  from 
captivity  of  American  prisoners  of  war. 
We  must  arouse  the  conscience  of  the 
world  to  greater  support  for  our  missing 
servicemen  and  their  families.  Thus  we 
engage  in  this  additional  effort  to  obtain 
Justice,  with  the  prayer  that  in  some 
way  these  endeavors  will  penetrate  to 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  their  captors. 

This  resolution  is  in  support  of  the 
program  which  is  being  formulated  for 
May  1  in  Constitution  Hall  under  the 
leadership  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kansas,  Robert  Dole.  Serving  with 
him  as  cosponsors  are  six  Senators  and 
six  Representatives  in  the  House.  They 
are:  Senators  Pxtks  H.  Doionick.  Bakxt 
GoLDWATZR,  Mncx  Mansfield,  George 
Murphy,  Edmund  S.  Muskie,  and  John 
Stennis;  Representatives  W.  C.  Daniel, 
Martin  B.  McKneallt,  Catherine  May. 
Richard  L.  Roudebush,  Robert  L.  F. 
Sncss,  and  Olin  E.  Teague. 

In  addition,  there  are  many  others 
who  are  cosponsors  of  this  resolution  in 
the  House.  Their  names  will  appear 
separately. 

Now  let  me  express  my  appreciation, 
and  that  of  all  sponsors  of  this  resolu- 
tion and  that  of  all  friends  of  America's 
missing  servicemen  and  their  families, 
for  the  outstanding  cooperation  given  by 
the  distinguished  Speaker,  and  the  lead- 
ership of  the  House  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle.  It  was  with  their  help  and  cooper- 
ation that  immediate  consideration 
oould  be  obtained  for  this  worthy  ob- 
jective. I  have  never  seen  a  finer  evidence 
of  helpfulness  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
for  an  important  cause  than  has  been 
shown  by  Speaker  McCormack  and  both 
the  Democratic  and  the  Republican 
leadership.  America  can  take  heart  from 
examples  like  this. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  most  grateful. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman jrield? 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  the  rec- 
ord show  that  this  resolution  was 
adopted  unanimously  by  those  present  in 
the  House. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  l^ieaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  ex- 
tend their  remarks  on  the  concurrent 
resolution  Just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  CLERK  TO  RE- 
CEIVE MESSAGES  FROM  SENATE 
AND  SPEAKER  TO  SIGN  ENROLLED 
BILLfi   AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

Mr.  DANIEL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  notwith- 
standing the  adjournment  of  the  House 
until  Monday  next  the  Clerk  be  author- 
ized to  receive  messages  from  the  Senate 
and  that  the  Speaker  be  authorized  to 
sign  any  enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions duly  passed  by  the  two  Houses  and 
foimd  truly  enrolled. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mat- 
sunaga)  .  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MORE  NEWS  ON  THE  ECONOMY : 
ALL  BAD 

(Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  has  Just  been  announced  that 
the  cost-of-living  index  soared  another 
one-half  of  1  percent  last  month.  This 
brings  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  in- 
flationary spiral  over  the  last  12  months 
to  6.1  percent. 

At  the  annoimcement  of  this  latest 
erosion  in  the  purchasing  power  of  our 
income  dollars  the  White  House  stated 
the  administration  found  the  news 
"rather  encouraging." 

Press  Secretary  Ronald  L.  2Uegler  said 
the  White  House  economic  sulvisers  were 
quick  to  point  out  that  on  a  seasonally 
adjusted  basis  the  cost  of  living  actually 
increased  only  four-tenths  of  1  percent. 

This  may  be  encouraging  and  good 
news  to  the  White  House  but  it  should 
be  utterly  discouraging  and  bad  news 
to  the  milli<His  of  Americans  who  now 
find  that  the  result  of  this  imchecked 
inflation  is  that  the  average  private  pay- 
roll worker  remaining  in  the  same  Job 
is  worse  off  in  purchasing  power  than  he 
was  almost  5  years  ago. 

I  doubt  also  that  this  latest  report 
from  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  is 
good  news  or  encouraging  to  the  4.4 
percent  of  our  work  force  who  are  now 
unemployed,  the  highest  unemployment 
level  in  over  4  years. 

And  I  doubt  U  It  is  good  news  or 
encouraging  to  the  prospective  h<»ne- 
owner  or  the  homebullding  Industry.  In- 
crease in  the  cost  of  mortgage  money 
accounted  nationwide  for  28  percent  of 
the  overall  price  increase  during  the 
month  of  March. 

It  certainly  was  not  encouraging  to 
one  of  the  President's  economic  advis- 
ers, Mr.  Herbert  Stein,  who  termed  the 


increase  in  the  Consumer  Price  Index  a 
"disappointing  number." 

In  terms  of  dollars  the  latest  report 
from  the  BL£  means  that  it  costs  $13.32 
today  to  purchase  what  could  have  been 
bought  in  1950  for  $10.  And  this  is  an 
average  of  goods  and  services.  Many  im- 
portant items  such  as  homes  have  be- 
come almost  prohibitive. 

The  war  in  Vietnam  and  our  overall 
involvement  in  Southeast  Asia  is  credited 
as  the  primary  cause  of  our  inflation.  Ex- 
tricating lurselves  from  that  involve- 
ment ha.s  proven  no  easy  task. 

However,  when  you  have  inflation  you 
have  to  deal  with  it  as  best  you  can  and 
it  has  become  apparent  that  our  efforts 
to  date  have  not  been  an  even  qualified 
success. 

While  inflation  continues  the  threat  of 
recession  grows  larger.  Take  home  pay  is 
being  eroded.  More  and  more  corpora- 
tions and  businesses  are  reporting  losses 
or  reduced  earnings.  Prices  continue  to 
rise  and  wages  continue  to  chase  them. 

To  date  the  administration  has  con- 
tinued to  use  one  primary  instrument  to 
combat  inflation,  high  interest  rates. 
E^ren  though  there  has  been  a  recent  drop 
in  the  prime  rate  of  one-half  percent,  in- 
terest rates  continue  at  a  depressing 
level.  For  almost  2  years  now  high  in- 
terest rates  have  been  employed  as  the 
major  instnunent  to  combat  inflation. 
By  now  it  should  be  apparent  that  this 
approach  has  not,  is  not,  and  probably 
will  not  provide  the  total  effectiveness 
needed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  other  tools 
available  to  the  administration.  To  men- 
tion just  one  package,  the  selective  eco- 
nomic controls  which  were  approved  by 
the  Congress  last  December.  The  admin- 
istration is  not  powerless  to  adopt  new 
measures.  Measures  are  available. 

ITiere  has  been  criticism  from  certain 
persons  within  the  administration  of  our 
news  media  for  allegedly  dwelling  only 
on  the  negative  a^iects  of  the  news,  for 
not  reporting  the  news  which  is  rosy  or 
good.  Well,  no  matter  how  gullible  some 
Madison  Avenue  advisers  may  believe  the 
public  to  be,  I  doubt  very  seriously  the 
public  would  long  remain  silent  if  they 
had  an  earful  of  this  from  the  evening 
news:  "Good  evening,  this  is  Chet  Hunt- 
ley, NBC,  New  York.  There  is  good  news 
tonight.  The  cost  of  living  has  increased 
to  an  annual  rate  of  6.1  percent  and  a 
White  House  spokesman  has  termed  this 
latest  erosion  of  the  purchasing  power  ol 
the  dollar  'rather  encouraging.' " 


BASIC  CHARACTERISTIC  OF  OUR 
COUNTRY 

(Bir.  McKNEALLY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarics  and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  McKNEALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Members 
of  ttie  Congress  an  editorial  which  re- 
cently appeared  in  the  Times  Herald 
Record  of  Middletown,  N.Y. 

Because  the  paper  is  well  managed  and 
well  edited,  it  has  achieved  a  wide  cir- 
culation which  is  constantly  increasing, 
"nie  editor  of  the  paper,  Mr.  A.  N.  Romm, 
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reeently  set  out  a  credo  on  Its  editorial 
page.  It  Is  not  only  worth  readlnc  but  it 
Is  worth  committing  to  memory.  It  sums 
up  and  defines  for  all  of  us  what  has  been 
the  basic  characteristic  of  our  country. 
We  have  always  sought  to  solve  our 
problems  and  achieve  our  progress  In 
deliberative  and  In  peaceful  ways.  Mr. 
Romm's  credo  Is  so  sententious  and  well 
written  that  it  Is  worthy  of  being  re- 
printed, framed  and  hung  on  the  wall  of 
every  congressional  ofOce.  I  might  add. 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  Mr.  Romm  received 
first  prize  for  distinguished  editorial 
writing  by  the  New  York  State  Publish- 
ers Association  for  his  credo.  I  am  de- 
lighted at  this  opportunity  to  bring  it  to 
the  attention  of  the  Congress. 

(From  tb«  Times  Herald  Record. 

Mar.  2S.  10701 

Cksdo:  Or  Nobls  Bms  /uto  IciroBU  Mxans 

■onoa's  Nora. — Am  reported  elsewhere  In 
today's  Times  Rerald-Record.  the  following 
editorial,  first  published  May  30.  1999.  was 
awarded  tint  prize  for  distinguished  edito- 
rial writing  by  the  New  Tork  State  Publish- 
ers AMOdatlon  ) 

Count  me  as  a  soul  brother  of  any  poor  or 
black  n>an  outraged  because  bis  child  s  gullet 
la  stuffed  with  promises,  not  food. 

List  me  as  a  kindred  spirit  marching  be- 
side any  man.  be  he  student  or  adult,  who 
cannot  fathom  why  we  began  and  why  we 
yet  continue  to  wage  a  war  In  Vietnam  whose 
military,  strategic,  and  moral  value  la 
dublooa. 

Labal  me  an  unredeemed  and  unrepentant 
liberal  who  share*  Martin  Luther  King's 
dream  of  brotherhood  and  Indulges  In  further 
visions  of  an  educated  America,  a  healthy 
America,  an  unpolluted  America,  a  peaoefxil 
America,  a  rlghtaoua  America. 

But  emit  my  name  from  the  roU  call  of 
thoa*  who  baUeve  tha  better  America  can 
arise  only  from  the  rubble  of  a  destroyed  or 
wounded  land. 

mm-»unc»i  ntruM 

If  the  method  must  be  violent.  If  blood 
must  flow.  If  rights  D>ust  temporarily  be  laid 
aside,  ''ra^^AMr  m«  de-radlcallzed. 

I  march  under  a  different  banner  from  all 
these.  Tfx  method  and  means,  fealty  to  due 
and  democratic  proceaaes,  must  be  the  test 
at  a  tT9a  and  jnat  sodaty,  not  Its  sometime 


OCer  aae  bo  •ubstltnte  yardstick  by  which 
to  gauge  an  sssiii  Isllnii  of  free  men  than 
how  that  association  achlevea  change  when 
Change  la  required.  And  It  is. 

Were  aU  otber  nattons  of  the  world  perfect 
In  every  reapact.  tba  nMdels  to  which  Idealists 
In  this  lasMr  coantry  could  aspire,  Valhalla 
on  aart^  aatf  ware  Amartca  In  a  far  Biata 
^gravatad  atata  of  disunity  and  dlsairay, 
still  there  would  exist  no  cause  for  revolu- 
tion. Still  could  America  reach  her  apex  In 
crderly.  evolutionary  faahlon,  albeit  at 
quickened  tewipo.  (or  bar  problems  are  grave. 

But  the  truth  is  that  America,  despite  her 
laaparfactloaa.  stands  tall,  perhaps  tallest, 
among  the  great  powers  of  recorded  history 
In  her  devotion  to  the  principles  and  prac- 
tices of  freedom,  equality,  and  sootal  Justice. 

SKMOcaA-nc  paociaa 

AU  the  more  reason  for  her  citizens  to 
"mend  her  every  flaw~  through  due  prooees, 
not  by  the  sword  or  Its  latter-day  equivalent, 
the  Ore  bontb. 

What  the  tba  Ingiadieiits  ct  the  dam^ 
cratlc  process? 

We  vote  for  tbooa  who  would  repceeent  us. 

Wtaather  our  men  win  or  not.  we  petition 
tb*  oOea-boldacs  to  enact  tba  laws  we  favor 
or  repeal  tboae  we  dont. 

Wa  attempt  to  convlnca  otbera  oC  oar 
vie 


We  demonstrate  Individually  or  In  a  body 
as  the  occasion  warranu,  mindful  at  all 
times  of  the  rights  of  those  who  may  dis- 
agree 

If  our  efforts  faU  through  the  leglalatlva 
proceea.  we  do  not  flinch  from  traveUng  tba 
court  route.  We  may  defy  an  evu  law  and 
accept  tba  consequsnces.  the  swifter  to 
challenge  that  law  or  test  lU  constltu- 
Uonallty. 

Along  the  way.  we  speak  up  whenever  we 
see  Injuatlce.  for  to  remain  silent  or  Inactive 
Is  to  have  committed  the  Injustice  ourselves. 

These  constitute  the  arsenal  of  our  re- 
public. 

Those — however  young,  bowever  sincere, 
however  aggrieved — who  use  coercive  meth- 
ods, those  who  speak  of  Improving  the  sys- 
tem but  practice  Junta  hooliganism,  must  be 
restrained,  ever  through  due  proceea,  or  the 
disease  of  fascism  will  spread  and  the 
democracy  surely  will  collapee. 

But  even  as  we  reject  their  unworthy 
methods,  aa  we  must,  let  us  remain  steadfast 
In  pursuit — Intensified  pursuit— of  the  goals 
that  are  worthy. 


Use  of  extremist  and  Ignoble  tactica  sullies 
the  perpetrator,  not  the  end  he  seeks.  The 
cause.  If  it  be  of  noble  quality,  like  the  quest 
for  peace  or  equality,  can  never  be  tar- 
nished. 

Such  cauaee  require  the  unflagging  devo- 
tion of  men  dedicated  to  the  Constitution 
and  to  that  nation  whose  arteries  It  sup- 
plies with  life  blood. 

This  I  believe. 


THE  HUMAN  SIDE  OP  THE  WAR 

(Mr.  KLEPPE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Racoas  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  anyone 
asks  me  why  I  support  the  President's 
position  on  troop  withdrawal  from  Viet- 
nam, I  do  not  give  one  argument.  I  give 
11S.&00  arguments.  That  is  the  number 
of  American  soldiers  who  have  been 
withdrawn  from  Vietnam  since  the  Pres- 
ident began  his  troop  withdrawal  pro- 
gram. By  spring  of  next  year,  there  will 
be  a  total  of  265.500  such  arguments. 

All  other  arguments — poUtleal.  philo- 
sophical, historical — aeem  paltry  com- 
pared with  even  the  single  argument  of 
an  American  removed  from  danger.  The 
President  reminded  us  that  when  the 
crew  of  Apollo  13  was  In  danger  the 
whole  world  offered  help  for  their  re- 
turn. Oar  President  has  hdped  115,500 
men  return  from  danger — he  is  con- 
cerned with  human  beings  and  not  with 
rhetoric. 

Two  hundred  and  sixty-five  thousand 
five  hundred  arguments  such  as  these 
are  proof  of  good  policy,  good  planning, 
and  great  leadership. 

The  President  himself  now  deserves 
the  generous  compliments  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  for  he  has  followed  a  dUBctilt 
policy  In  Vietnam — one  which  has  been 
filled  with  risks  as  he  has  acknowledged. 
Tet.  despite  the  lack  of  any  cooperation 
from  the  other  side,  he  has  made  that 
pobey  work.  The  proof  of  his  success 
can  be  measured  in  objective  terms — 
115.500  US.  troops  withdrawn  in  the 
first  year  and  a  plan  to  poll  out  an- 
other 150.000  troops  over  the  next  year. 

I  hope  that  the  leaders  in  Hanoi  were 
listening  Monday  night  when  President 


Nixon  made  his  speech  on  Vietnam.  And 
I  hope  they  get  a  text  of  that  speech  and 
study  It  very  carefully. 

For.  while  the  President  announced 
his  plans  to  withdraw  another  150.000 
U.S.  troops  In  the  next  year,  and  while 
he  vx>ke  of  our  aim  and  desire  for  peace, 
he  spoke  from  a  remarkable  position  of 
strength. 

Hanoi  should  not  underestimate  the 
inference. 

Our  training  and  equipping  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  military  is  going 
better  than  expected.  They  are  more  and 
more  able  to  take  over  the  fighting  of 
the  war. 

Pacification  Is  working.  This  means 
that  the  enemy  is  losing  the  country- 
side. 

The  President  is  taking  risks  for  peace, 
but  he  warned  the  enemy  that  "they  will 
be  taking  grave  risks  should  they  at- 
tempt to  use  the  occasion  to  jeopardlM 
the  security  of  our  remaining  forces  In 
Vietnam  by  Increased  military  action  In 
Vietnam,  In  Cambodia  or  in  Laos." 

And  the  President  said:  "We  shall  not 
be  defeated  in  Vietnam." 

President  Nixon  Is  for  peace  and  he  is 
taking  risks  for  peace.  The  point  should 
not  be  lost  on  Hanoi:  He  has  no  Inten- 
tion of  ever  accepting  a  dishonorable 
peace. 

Listen.  HanoL 


HUGE  FARM  SUBSIDY  PAYMENTS 

(Mr.  CONTE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
'marks  and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  ocJleagxies  to- 
day some  Information  I  have  Just  ob- 
tained which.  In  my  view,  provides  a 
striking  Illustration  of  the  reason  why 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  con- 
sistently opposed  all  meaningful  efforts 
to  eliminate  the  scandal  of  huge  farm 
subsidy  payments. 

According  to  the  Department's  own 
tabulation,  put  together  at  my  request. 
40  membo-s  of  the  Department's  Agri- 
culture Stabilization  and  Conservation 
Service  State  committees  hold  Interests 
in  farms  which  received  subsidy  pay- 
ments In  excess  of  $5,000  In  1960.  What- 
ever else  these  gentlemen  are  stabilising 
and  conserving.  It  certainly  has  not  been 
Federal  funds.  Thirteen  of  them.  In  fact, 
collected  over  $20,000  In  payments.  The 
men  In  this  category  represent  well  over 
one- fourth  of  the  total  membership  of 
175. 

lliese  ASCS  State  committeemen  are 
the  ones  Secretary  Hardin  relies  on  to 
manage  the  subsidy  program  In  the  field. 

Given  the  makeup  of  these  State  com- 
mittees and  the  obvious  self-interest  of 
so  many  members,  It  Is  not  surprising 
that  Secretary  Hardin,  and  Secretary 
Freeman  before  him,  have  opposed  my 
efforts  to  put  an  end  to  these  large 
payments. 

It  takes  little  imagination  to  figure  out 
what  sort  of  advice  on  payment  limita- 
tions the  Secretaries  have  received  fitmi 
such  men  as  William  B.  Yoanc  of  Cali- 
fornia who  collected  $124,412  In  sobsl- 
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dies  last  year,  or  from  Wilbur  H.  Wuertz 
of  Arizona  who  raked  in  $82,479. 

And  the  man  in  charge  of  the  whole 
payments  program  here  in  Washington, 
Kenneth  E.  P*rick,  is  also  a  beneficiary  of 
this  bonanza.  In  1969  his  Kenmar  Farm 
in  Arvin,  Calif.,  collected  $77,981. 

This  year,  of  course,  the  Secretary  has 
finally  proposed  a  limitation.  But  the 
levels  he  proposes — $110,000  per  crop,  or 
$330,000  for  all  three  crops — would  do 
little  to  disrupt  the  good  life  that  these 
gentlemen  have  been  living  at  the  tax- 
payers' expense.  More  importantly,  it 
would  produce  virtually  no  savings.  In 
effect,  the  Secretary  is  suggesting  the 
appearance  of  reform  without  the 
substance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  author  of  amend- 
ments to  place  a  $20,000  ceiling  on  total 
subsidy  payments  which  have  twice  now 
passed  this  body,  I  am  confident  that  the 
Secretary's  ridiculously  high  celling  will 
be  rejected. 

Since  I  Intend  to  offer  an  amendment 
again  this  year — this  time  at  a  level  of 
$10,000  per  crop — I  urge  all  of  my  col- 
leagues to  consider  this  new  information, 
which  I  insert  at  the  close  of  my  remarks. 

It  provides,  as  I  have  said,  new  evi- 
dence that  the  initiative  for  reform  of 
our  farm  subsidy  program  can  only  come 
from  the  Congress.  We  will  not  get  it 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  list  referred  to  follows: 

Va.    DKPABTlfZNT    OP    AGRICm.TT7aE ACRICTTI.- 

TUBAL       STABn.IKATION       AKO       CONBESVATION 

ssavicK 
State  Committeemen  and  Payments  of  $5,000 
or  more  Received  under  1969  ASCS  Pro- 
grams. (Excluding  Wool,  Sugar,  and  Price 
Support  Loans) 

Ai.AMna 

A.  O.  Mitchell $9,554 

Lawrence  O.  Davis 10,694 

ASIZONA 

Arden  J.  Palmer 14,497 

Joe  A.  Sheely. 62,362 

WUber  H.  Wuertz... 82.  479 

ASKAMSAS 

Aylmer  L.  Lowe 13,938 

Lowe  A  Lowe.  Inc.  (30^  of  94,646)  ..  1, 394 
Claude  C.  Kennedy 8,965 

CAUVaBMIA 

Kenneth  E.  Frlck  * — Kenmar  Farm..  77, 981 

Kverett  O.  Rank,  Jr 21,687 

William  E.  Young 124,412 

John  B.  SUl— Sill  Prop.,  Inc.  (20%  of 

«101.559)     20,312 

COLOSAOO 

Robert  B.  Orauberger 8,  876 

GEORGIA 

Roes  p.  Bowen 18,577 

David  L.  Hardegree 9, 104 

maao 
J.  Adrian  Nelson  (Nelson  Ranch) ...      8, 958 

IU.INOIS 

Kenneth  T.  Benjamin 16, 230 

Milton  M.  Hartman,  Jr 6,626 

INDIANA 

J    D.   Thompson    (•8,977)     (a    60% 

share  on  sister's  farm,  $3,409) 12, 386 

KANSAS 

E.  R.  Patton 8, 214 

Lavern  Becker _. 6, 106 

L.  Frank  Boyd.  Jr . 6,729 

lOXJlSUttA 

Erie  M.  Barham 41,002 

Barbam  Broe.  (2.9%  of  $106,702) $3, 065 


West,    Inc.,    Leflore    County,    Miss. 

(2.9%  of  $138,022) 4, 008 

Earl  A.   Roque — Roque  Broe.   (50% 

of  $11,929) 6,964 

MICHIGAN 

Nicholas  Smith — Le  Orand  and  Nick 

Smith  (60';i  of  $6,613) 3,306 

MINNKSOTA 

Alvln  Payne  ($6,780  portion  of  Alvln 
Payne  Agt.  In  Chippewa  County — 
$17,307) 6,789 

Elton  Redalen 8,316 

MISSISSIPPI 

W.  L.  Prlchard 20,842 

Prlchard  Bros.  (60%  of  $23,377) 11.688 

J.  C.  Sides.  Jr. 9,866 

MISSOT7KI 

Barry  Richardson 27,891 

Orape      Ridge      Farms      (50' c      of 

$18349) 9,174 

Richardson     Oln,     Inc.      (50%      of 

•3.869) 1,943 

NEBXASKA 

Lowell    H.   Hummel — Prairie   Plains 

Seeds -..     13,331 

NEW  MEXICO 

H.  E.  Gar>-... 20,123 

John  R  Hadley,  Jr 24,874 

NORTH    DAKOTA 

WllUam  L.  Orandy 12,941 

Howard  W.  Hardy 14,870 

Gordon  Myer 6,348 

OKLAHOMA 

Beatty  Patterson  17,766 

Bart  W.  Brorsen 8,407 

Raymond  Watson 9,218 

SOUTH   CAKOLINA 

Leroy  S.  Epps,  Jr. 47, 125 

Joseph  P.  Hodges 31,094 


SOITTH    DAKOTA 


Edwin  I.  Rudd 
Ohmer  D.  Cook 


5,343 
9,241 


TEXAS 

E.  O.  Schuhart  U 22,  673 

OTAH 

Wayne  I.  Sandall — Wayne  &  Dallas 

Sandall  (Joint  payment  $22,765) ..     11, 382 

viaaiNiA 
Delman  R.  Carr 5,725 

WASHTNCTOM 

Herb    Hemingway    16,680 

WTOMXNC 

Jack  Van  Mark 8,343 

■  Administrator  of  the  Agriculture  Stabili- 
zation and  Conservation  Service,  USDA. 


EDUCATIONAL  TV  AND  MR. 
WOESTENDIEK 

(Mr.  KUYKENDALL  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  has  ex- 
pressed its  concern  and  its  support  for 
our  Nation's  educational  television  sta- 
tions in  graphic  terms:  by  voting  millions 
of  dollars  for  grants  in  order  that  they 
might  continue  their  important  func- 
tions. 

I  served  on  the  House  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Oranmlttee  that  tai- 
lored this  Important  piece  of  legislation, 
so  I  feel  an  official  as  well  as  personal 
Interest  In  the  manner  of  the  firing  of  a 
newsman,  William  Woestoidlek,  from 
one  of  these  staticMis  tor  a  reason  I  con- 


sider q;>urlous,  at  best— because  his  wife 
took  a  Job  the  station  management  dis- 
approved of. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  know  Mr.  Woes- 
tendiek,  nor  have  I  ever  had  the  pleasure 
of  meeting  Mrs.  Kay  Woestendlek,  the 
lady  whose  employment  has  placed  her 
husband  in  this  situation.  I  might  say, 
parenthetically,  that  I  would  look  for- 
ward to  meet^  them  with  pleasure,  if 
for  no  other  reason  than  Mr.  Woesten- 
dlek's  reaction  when  he  was  asked  to  tell 
his  wife  to  quit  her  job.  He  is  reported  to 
have  said  he  would  not  even  consider 
discussing  it  with  her,  and  I  commend 
him  for  this  attitude. 

For  many  years,  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Mike  McC3ree  worked  in  my  home- 
town for  rival  newspapers — he  for  the 
Commercial  Appeal  and  she  for  the 
Memphis  Press  Scimitar.  Throughout 
their  careers  there  was  never  any  hint 
that  their  journalistic  ethics  were  marred 
by  this  arrangement.  The  same  two 
newspapers,  for  years,  boasted  two  ex- 
cellent city  editors,  Mr.  Null  Adams  on 
the  Press-Scimitar  and  his  brother,  Mr. 
Malcolm  Adams,  on  the  Commercial  Ap- 
peal. There  was  no  compromise  of  jour- 
nalistic integrity  here. 

The  firing  of  Mr.  Woestendlek  tran- 
scends political  party  lines,  Mr.  Speaker. 
If  we  would  believe  the  administrative 
chiefs  of  WETA,  Mr.  Woestendiek's  job 
would  have  been  jeopardized  tf  his  wife 
had  gone  to  work  for  anyone  in  the  Gov- 
ernment, Republican  or  Democrat.  I  find 
their  so-called  sensitivity  a  little  hard  to 
swallow. 

Is  Mrs.  Woestendlek,  then,  a  chattel  of 
WETA?  Do  these  sensitive  executives  de- 
mand the  right  to  determine  suitable 
employment  for  the  families  of  anyone 
on  their  staff?  I  think  I  know  a  Uttle 
about  newsmen,  and  I  can  warn  them 
here  and  now  that  they  would  be  court- 
ing full-scale  mutiny  if  they  persist  in 
such  demands. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  my  nature  to 
use  the  Halls  of  Congress  as  a  sounding 
board  to  tell  private  business  how  to  nm 
itself.  But  this  organization  Is  not  pri- 
vate business:  it  is  a  nonprofit,  educa- 
tional television  station,  supported  by 
money  from  tax-exempt  foundations 
and  from  the  U.S.  Treasury,  and  using 
the  airwaves  that  this  Congress  long  ago 
decided  were  public  proi>erty. 

Other  members  of  my  committee  are 
asking  these  same  questions.  They  want 
to  know  if  this  policy  is  really  a  policy, 
or  a  convenient  subterfuge  to  express 
disapproval  toward  the  actions  of  mem- 
bers of  the  President's  official  family. 

The  entire  matter,  Mr.  %>eaker,  should 
be  looked  into  by  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission,  and  I  urge  the  FCC 
to  be  about  this  task  immediately,  be- 
cause I  have  reason  to  believe  that  my 
colleague  from  Massachusetts,  Chair- 
man TORBERT  Il^CDONALD,  OUiy  VCiy  WCll 

want  a  report  from  the  FCC  before  his 
Subcommittee  on  Communications. 

If,  indeed,  Mr.  Woestendlek  was  fired 
for  the  reasons  stated,  then  WETA's  of- 
ficialdom was  guilty  of  the  most  haphaz- 
ard kind  of  overreacting.  I  was  caught 
by  the  editorial  in  the  Washington  Post 
Monday,  which  reminded  us  all  of  James 
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Thurber's  famous  monX  thai  "ytM  micfat 
•8  weil  fall  on  your  face  at  lean  over  too 
far  backward." 


countut  nkedb  a  joint  con- 
gressional    C0&O<nTEE      ON 

PEACE 

(Mr.  BENNETT  asked  and  was  gtven 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
our  great  generals,  Douglas  MacArthur. 
proposed  15  years  ago  in  a  speech  at  Los 
Angeles  that  the  United  States  proclaim 
Its  readiness  to  abolish  war  in  concert 
with  other  powers  of  the  world. 

George  Catlett  MarshaU,  an  American 
military  hero  and  former  Secretary  of 
SUte.sald: 

IX  mao  doM  find  th*  tolutlon  for  world 
pe*ce  It  wUl  iM  tb«  most  revolutlonAry  re- 
venal  of  hla  rvcord  we  have  ever  known. 

These  two  men  of  war — and  of  peace — 
presented  our  generation  a  bold  chal- 
lenge to  find  a  way  for  men  to  live  in 
peace. 

Our  Nation  and  the  world  need  fresh 
and  sound  ideas  to  help  find  new  ways 
toward  peace  on  earth.  The  dlfQculty  of 
the  task  should  not  deter  us.  War  today 
is  a  blxarre  intrusion  from  the  past,  truly 
anachronistic. 

I  am  Introducing  legislation  which 
would  assist  in  our  country's  pursuit  of 
mankind's  biggest  challenge — to  achieve 
and  maintain  peace.  It  would  establish 
a  Joint  Committee  on  Peace. 

Congress  has  scores  of  committees  on 
many  matters.  Among  the  important 
ones  are  the  "Atomic  Energy"  and  "Eco- 
nomic" Committees.  Also  there  are  such 
joint  committees  as  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Disposition  of  Executive  Papers 
and  the  one  for  the  Library.  Surely,  we 
could  use  one  on  the  quest  for  peace. 
Millions  of  hours  are  spent  by  Congress- 
men on  an  almost  infinite  variety  of  In- 
vestigations and  studies.  It  is  time  now 
for  Congress  to  spend  a  greater  degree  of 
time  and  energy  in  the  quest  for  peace. 

We  are  living  today  in  an  atmosphere 
that  Is  primed  and  conducive  to  world 
peace.  The  recent  remarks  by  the  United 
Natiooa  Soviet  Delegate  Yakov  A.  Malik 
that  a  new  Geneva  conference  could 
bring  about  "a  fresh  solution  and  a  re- 
laxation of  tension  on  the  Indo-Chlna 
peninsula"  is  indicative  of  perhaps  a  re- 
newed effort  to  halt  the  war  in  Southeast 
Asia. 

Of  Importance  also,  are  the  second 
round  of  strategic  arms  limitation  talks, 
SALT,  now  going  on  between  Russia  and 
America  in  Vienna.  The  development  of 
the  atom  bomb  and  nuclear  weapons 
have  required  us  to  at  least  talk  to  our 
enemies. 

A  third  point  to  mention  Is  the  Presi- 
dent's announcement  this  week  that  150,- 
000  men  will  be  withdrawn  from  Vietnam 
fighting.  While  he  made  this  declaration 
of  withdrawal — despite  any  progress  at 
the  Paris  peace  talks— he  also  had  this 
to  say: 

But  I  acala  remind  the  le«d«re  of  Mortb 
VietajuB  tbat  while  we  are  taking  theea  risks 
for  peace,   they  wlU  be  taking  grave  risks 


should  they  sttenpt  to  use  the  oecesion  to 
Jeooardlze  the  ■ecurlty  of  our  remaining 
fords  In  Vietnam  by  Increased  military  ac- 
tlso  In  Vietnam,  in  Cunbodla  or  in  Laos. 

I  repeat  what  I  aald  November  third  and 
December  fifteenth.  If  I  conclude  that  In- 
creased enemy  action  Jeopardizes  our  remain- 
ing force  In  Vietnam,  I  shall  not  hesitate  to 
take  strong  and  effective  measures  to  deal 
with  that  situation. 

These  are  complicated  and  perilous 
times.  While  we  have  a  signal  from  the 
Russians  that  they  are  willing  to  co- 
operate in  bringing  the  Vietnam  war  to 
a  conclusion  and  we  are  discussing  with 
them  ways  to  halt  the  anns  race  and  the 
President  is  trying  to  grind  down  the 
conflict  in  Southeast  Asia,  there  are  still 
belligerent  situations  through  the  world 
we  must  cope  with  and  find  peaceful  an- 
swers to.  Somehow,  we  must  seek  also  a 
lasting  peace  with  China. 

A  Joint  Committee  on  Peace  would  be 
a  vehicle  to  study  and  consider  these 
grave  problems  and  when  proper,  to  keep 
them  before  the  public,  and  thus  provide 
possible  answers  to  peace. 

For  over  a  decade  I  have  sponsored 
and  worked  for  a  U.S.  Agency  for  World 
Peace  within  the  Department  of  State — 
H  Jl.  949  now  pending  in  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  was  the  first  Member  of  Congress 
to  introduce  a  bill  to  establish  a  Peace 
Agency,  January  6,  1960.  which  led  to 
the  statutory  establishment  of  the  US. 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 
in  1961. 

While  the  idea  for  a  further  extension 
of  this  law.  concentrating  on  peace  and 
research  to  achieve  peace,  has  been  fa- 
vorably received  by  the  executive  agen- 
cieo  iiwolved  no  support  for  H.R.  949  has 
been  forthcoming.  I  quote  from  a  letter 
from  the  Secretary  of  State  in  the  re- 
port on  HJi.  949 : 

The  obJecUve  of  H.R.  94»— the  achieve- 
ment of  a  peaceful  world — deserves  the  full 
support  of  the  Department  of  State  and  the 
several  other  agencies  of  the  VS.  Government 
which  are  actively  and  continuously  work- 
ing to  roster  peace  throughout  the  world  and 
to  change  or  to  prevent  conditions  which 
might  lead  to  war. 

Rather  than  esubllab  a  new  agency,  how- 
ever, the  State  Department  Is  convinced  that 
the  objecUve  of  the  bill  can  be  carried  out 
mere  effectively  through  continued  collabo- 
ration between  the  agencies  already  heavily 
committed  to  research  leading  toward  a  more 
peaceful  world.  These  Include  not  only  such 
foreign  affairs  agencies  as  the  State  Depart- 
ment. Defense  Department.  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency,  United  States  In- 
formation Agency.  Agency  for  International 
Development,  and  the  Peace  Corps,  but  also 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  and  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration. 

"Wtko  diversity  of  research  approaches  among 
these  agencies  Is  of  real  value  In  the  n.S. 
Oovemment's  search  for  ways  of  strengthen- 
ing world  peace.  Concentration  of  all  such 
research  In  one  agency  might  be  less  effec- 
tive in  achieving  the  objective  of  this  bill. 
Current  efforts  are  proceeding  on  a  broad  and 
comprehenalve  baals.  To  concentrate  all  ef- 
forts m  one  agency  could  be  self-defeating. 
In  that  It  might  limit  the  breadth  of  Inter- 
pretation and  even  diminish  the  soundness 
of  the  research  process  and  conclusions. 

There  is  executive  enthusiasm  for  the 
basic  purposes  of  HJi.  949.  but  none  for 


a  new  agency  in  the  State  Department 
or  for  a  new  department  of  peace. 

The  challenges  for  world  peace  are. 
however,  of  such  magnitude  we  in  the 
Congress  should  spotlight  these  chal- 
lenges. We  can  do  this  with  a  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Peace. 

The  committee  would  not  establish  pol- 
icy, but  would  do  research  on  problems 
related  to  achieving  peace,  including  an 
examination  of  the  economic,  political, 
and  sociological  causes  of  war  and  the 
development  of  techniques  for  the  elim- 
ination or  reduction  of  these  causes. 

Research  on  peace  would  be  conducted 
by  the  committee  and  its  staff — and  I  do 
not  envision  a  large  staff,  but  one  com- 
posed of  exjjerts — similar  to  th  it  of  "war 
gaming"  done  by  military  specialists. 

Five  Senate  and  five  House  Members 
would  make  up  the  committee  and  they 
would  be  required  to  report  tvy  the  Con- 
gress on  activities  in  the  field  of  peace- 
finding  and  peacekeeping.  This  would  not 
be  a  legislative  committee,  but  would  be 
a  study  and  oversight  conunittee.  Gov- 
ernment agencies,  concerned  with  peace, 
including  the  Departments  of  Defense 
and  State,  would  be  required  to  report  to 
the  committee  in  the  field  of  the  com- 
mittee's Inquiries.  The  committee  could 
also  receive  suggestions  from  the  general 
public,  thus  assuring  consideration  of 
every  valuable  suggestion  made  in  the 
public  area. 

As  a  senior  Member  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee,  I  know  that 
the  survival  of  oiu*  Nation  is  our  most 
important  goal.  But  I  believe  we  some- 
times overlook  the  prime  target — peace. 

The  establishment  of  a  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Peace  might  mean  the  difference 
between  world  progress  and  world 
oblivion. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  said  almost  seven 
decades  ago:  "Speak  softly  and  carry  a 
big  stick:  you  will  go  far."  He  challenged 
our  Nation  to  have  a  strong  national  de- 
fense to  support  our  efforts  for  world 
peace  and  freedom  for  all  people. 

I  believe  in  a  strong  national  defense. 
I  also  believe  we  need  a  Joint  Committee 
on  Peace,  and  I  hope  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate 
will  Join  me  in  this  effort. 

A  copy  of  the  biU  follows: 

H.J.  Res.  1184 

Reiolved  b]/  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  that  there  Is  hereby 
established  a  Joint  Committee  on  Peace  to 
be  compoaed  of  five  Members  of  the  Senate 
to  be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
Senate,  and  five  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  In 
each  Instance  not  more  than  three  Members 
shall  be  members  of  the  same  political  party. 

Tec.  3.  The  Joint  Committee  shall  make 
continuing  studies  of  ways  to  achieve  world 
peace.  The  several  departments  and  agencies 
of  the  federal  government  concerned  with 
keeping  and  malntaming  peace  including  the 
Departments  of  Defense  and  State  shall  keep 
the  Joint  Committee  fully  and  currently 
Informed.  Any  Government  agenc)"  chall  fur- 
nish any  Information  requested  by  the  Joint 
Committee  with  respect  to  the  activities  or 
responsibilities  of  that  agency  in  the  fi?Id  of 
p:ac3.  The  members  of  the  Joint  Committee 
who  are  Members  of  the  Senate  shall  no  le«s 
than  annually  report  to  the  Senate,  and  the 
members  of  the  Joint  ConuxUttee  who  are 
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Members  of  the  House  of  RepresenUtlves 
shall  no  less  than  annuaUy  report  to  the 
House. 

Sac.  S.  Vacandas  in  the  membership  of 
the  Joint  Committee  shall  not  affect  the 
power  of  the  remaining  members  to  execute 
the  functions  of  the  Joint  Committee,  and 
shall  be  filled  In  the  same  manner  as  in  the 
case  of  the  original  selection.  The  Joint 
Committee  shall  select  a  Chairman  and  a 
Vice  Chairman  from  among  Its  members  at 
the  beginning  of  each  Congress.  The  Vice 
Chairman  shall  act  In  the  place  and  stead  of 
the  Chairman  In  the  absence  of  the  Chair- 
man. The  Chairmanship  shall  alternate  be- 
tween the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives with  each  Congress,  and  the 
Chairman  shall  be  selected  by  the  Members 
from  that  House  entitled  to  the  Chairman- 
ship. The  Vice  Chairman  shall  be  chosen 
from  the  House  other  than  that  of  the  Chair- 
man by  the  Members  from  that  House. 

Sac.  4.  In  carrying  out  Its  duties  under  this 
Act.  the  Joint  Committee,  or  any  duly  au- 
thorised subcontunlttee  thereof.  Is  authorised 
to  hold  such  hearings  or  InvestlgaUons.  to  sit 
and  act  at  such  places  and  times,  to  require. 
by  subpena  or  otherwise,  the  attendance  of 
such  witnesses  and  the  production  of  such 
books,  papers,  and  documents,  to  administer 
such  oaths,  to  take  such  testimony,  to  pro- 
cure such  printing  and  binding,  and  to  make 
such  expendltiu-es  as  It  deems  advisable.  The 
Jomt  Committee  may  make  such  rules  re- 
specting Its  organization  and  procedures  as 
it  deems  necessary:  Provided,  however,  TtiaX 
no  measure  or  recommendation  shall  be  re- 
ported from  the  Joint  Committee  unless  a 
majority  of  the  committee  assent.  Subpenas 
may  be  Issued  over  the  signature  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  or  by  any 
members  designated  by  blm  or  by  the  Jomt 
Committee,  and  may  be  served  by  such  pezaon 
or  persons  as  may  be  designated  by  such 
Chairman  or  member.  The  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Conunittee  or  any  member  thereof  may 
sdmlnlster  oaths  to  witnesses.  The  expenses 
cf  the  Joint  Committee  shall  be  paid  one- 
half  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House 
of  RepreeentaUves  and  one-half  from  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  upon  vouch- 
ers signed  by  the  Chairman  or  Cochairman 
of  the  Committee. 

Sac.  6.  To  enable  the  committee  to  exercise 
its  i>owers,  functions,  and  duties  under  this 
Joint  resolution,  there  are  authorised  to  be 
appropriated  for  each  fiscal  year  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  to  be  disbursed  by  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
Touchers  signed  by  the  chairman  or  vice 
chairman  of  the  committee. 

Sic.  6.  TiM  Joint  Conmilttee  may  classify 
Information  originating  within  the  commit- 
tee In  accordance  with  standards  used  gen- 
erally by  the  executive  branch  for  classify- 
ing restricted  data  or  defense  information. 

Bma.  7.  Ths  Joint  Commlttae  shall  ksq>  a 
eompieta  record  of  all  committee  actions. 
Including  a  record  of  the  votes  on  any  ques- 
tion on  which  a  record  vote  Is  demanded.  All 
committee  records,  data,  charts,  and  flies 
shall  be  the  property  of  the  Jomt  Committee 
and  shall  be  kept  In  the  oflloes  of  the  Joint 
Oommlttes  or  other  places  as  the  Joint  Oom- 
mlttse  may  direct  under  such  seeurtty  safe- 
guards as  the  Joint  Committee  shall  deter- 
mine In  the  Interest  of  security. 


nor  more  gentlemanly  than  our  colleague 
from  Georgia,  Maston  OI^ial. 

Monday  he  aimounced  that  he  would 
not  seek  election  to  a  fourth  term.  I 
know  that  all  Members  of  the  House 
were  de^ly  sorry  to  learn  that  a  heart 
condition  has  developed  which  led  him 
to  this  personal  decision.  I  feel  that  Con- 
gress and  the  Nation  will  be  poorer  when 
he  leaves  active  service  in  these  Halls. 

Maston  O'Neal  Is  that  rare  individual 
who  is  beloved  by  all  who  come  in  con- 
tact with  him.  Quiet  and  courtly,  he  gets 
things  done  virithout  fanfare  and  few  men 
have  the  real  friends  and  respect  that  he 
has  within  the  House. 

For  24  years  he  served  as  a  district 
attorney  and  will  complete  6  years  of 
service  In  the  Congress  at  the  end  of  this 
year.  We  share  adjoining  oflBces  in  the 
Caimon  Building  as  well  as  having  ad- 
joining congressional  districts  in  our  re- 
spective States  of  Georgia  and  Florida. 
From  that  association  has  come  a  warm 
personal  friendship  as  well  as  a  genuine 
feeling  of  respect  for  a  fine  gentleman  on 
the  part  of  myself  and  my  staff. 

Particularly  would  I  say  a  word  about 
Mrs.  O'Neal,  a  lady  of  grace  and  charm 
who  has  been  his  guide  and  inspiration 
and  has  been  very  helpful  to  him  in  his 
political  career. 

The  O'Neals  are  the  loving  parents  of 
two  fine  children,  Mrs.  Susan  Charlotte 
Bowden  and  Air  Force  Capt.  Maston  Em- 
mett  O'Neal  m.  Without  question,  their 
greatest  pride  Is  in  their  grandchildren. 

Captain  O'Neal  is  an  outstanding  offi- 
cer and  pilot  in  the  UJ3.  Air  Force,  hav- 
ing served  in  the  Vietnam  conflict.  He 
carries  on  a  military  tradition  estab- 
lished by  his  father  who  served  In  the 
Navy  during  World  War  U. 

Following  his  election  to  the  89th  Con- 
gress, Maston  O'Neal  so  proved  himself 
to  those  he  has  represented  that  they 
have  returned  him  to  Congress  twice 
without  opposition. 

I  know  that  I  speak  for  all  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  when  I  say  that  we 
will  be  losing  one  of  our  most  beloved 
Members  when  Maston  O'Neal  ends  his 
career  of  public  service.  But  I  can  say 
also  that  this  Nation,  the  State  of  Geor- 
gia and  the  people  of  his  district  are 
richer  for  his  having  served. 


MASTON  O'NEAL  HAS  SERVED 
NATION  WITH  DISTINCTION 

(Mr.  FUQUA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  FDQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
nearly  IVz  years  I  have  been  privileged 
to  serve  in  the  Congress,  I  have  known 
many  fine  men.  But  I  can  say  in  an  truth 
that  of  an  those  men.  there  Is  none  ftaier 
<811— Part  10 
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(Mr.  ANNUNZIO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
young  man  I  was  a  teacher  of  history 
and  civics  at  Harper  High  School  in  Chi- 
cago. I  have  often  thought  back  on  those 
days  and  reflected,  as  have  all  teachers. 
how  much  I  learned  from  my  students. 
They  contributed  much  to  my  thinking 
and  to  my  own  personal  devdcqmient 

Todays  students.  Mr.  ftjeaker.  are  a 
bit  more  controTersial  than  those  I 
taught  back  in  the  1940'8.  Their  activism 
and  excesses  at  times  have  prompted 
harsh  vrords  In  reacUon  in  this  very 
chamber.  Many  criticisms  were  leveled 
at  them:  yet.  yesterday.  April  22.  we 
witnessed  one  of  the  meet  regxxnslMe 
and  mature  endeavors  ever  undertaken 
by  the  youtti  of  this  country.  \ 


At  over  2,000  collies  and  universities 
and  10,000  high  schools  throughout  the 
country,  activities  were  sponsored  on 
April  22  in  observance  of  Earth  Day.  This 
effort  is  unique  in  our  history,  and  in- 
deed, in  the  history  of  the  world,  because 
never  before  in  the  millions  of  years  that 
man  has  existed  on  this  planet  has  a  so- 
ciety done  what  we  in  America  have 
done.  Never  before  has  man  so  organized 
his  endeavors  to  produce  such  wealth  for 
the  vast  majority  of  a  country's  citizens. 
Yet,  we  have  paid  a  dear  price  in  the 
process,  for  we  are  fast  running  out  of 
clean  land,  clean  air,  clean  water. 

Look  at  Lake  Erie  with  its  slimy  shores 
and  wasted  waters,  supporting  ever  fewer 
forms  of  higher  life.  Stand  on  a  hill  sur- 
mounting one  of  our  major  cities  and 
watch  the  mustard-colored  haze  drifting 
into  every  comer — and  every  lung.  Visit 
the  inner  cities  and  see  the  bleakness  of 
the  streets,  the  despair  in  the  faces. 

These  are  the  events  that  were  com- 
memorated yesterday.  Earth  Day,  and 
during  this  week.  Earth  WeA.  The  yoimg 
people  of  our  land  are  calling  to  our  at- 
tention what  it  was  that  we  gave  up  to 
obtain  that  extra  kitchen  appliance,  that 
air  conditioner,  that  last  hundred  horse- 
power in  our  automobiles.  They  are 
pointing  out  the  degradation  the  land 
and  the  people  have  suffered.  That  it  was 
done  by  and  large  imwlttine^y  does  not 
make  more  tolerable  the  dirt  and  waste 
prevalent  today. 

Our  manufacturers  and  industrialists 
are  not  to  be  blamed  alone,  for  they 
merely  supplied  what  the  people  asked 
for.  There  is  guilt  enough  for  all.  If  our 
garbage  dumps  and  landfills  are  over- 
burdened it  is  because  every  one  of  us 
preferred  throw-away  containers  to  re- 
turnable bottles,  and  bought  the  flashy 
overpackaged  product  instead  of  the 
simpler,  utilitarian  carton. 

Without  some  incentive  to  do  otherwise 
we  win  probably  do  the  same  tomorrow 
and  let  the  earth  and  our  deseoKlants 
bear  the  load.  The  businessman's  profit 
is  measured  in  doUars.  the  housewife's 
in  time  saved  and  in  "convenloice."  And 
whether  or  not  we  know  it.  all  of  us  help 
pay  the  price.  We  pay  for  the  fancy  pack- 
age when  we  buy  the  product,  we  dean 
up  after  the  litterfoug  with  increased 
taxes,  and  we  amortize  the  cost  ol  the 
belching  smcAestack  with  years  off  our 
Uves. 

AU  of  us  carry  a  great  responsibflity. 
Mr.  I^>eaker.  It  is  within  our  power  to 
reduce  these  ravages  cm  our  oivironment 
and  to  bring  to  managealde  terms  the 
wastes,  solid  and  fluid,  of  our  daily  Uves. 
I,  and  others  in  this  (Chamber,  have  in 
the  past  supported  the  Water  Quality 
Act,  the  Clean  Air  Act.  the  Water  PoUu- 
tion  Control  Act.  the  Environmental 
Policy  Act.  and  other  landmark  legisla- 
tion desie^ied  to  control  poUutioti.  and 
yet.  pcdlution  of  our  environment  con- 
tinues. Much  remains  to  be  done,  and  it  is 
truly  an  awesome  taA  we  face. 

The  demonstrations  that  took  place  on 
Earth  Day  expressed  the  hope  that  sur- 
vival and  improvement  are  stIU  possible. 
I  salute  and  congratulate  aU  those  who 
yesterday  brought  this  hope  to  the  attm- 
tkm  of  the  Natkm.  and  Join  my  col- 
leagues In  tfae  Oongress  In  redoubling  our 
efforts  to  solve  the  environmental  crisis. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  in  the 
RxcoRo  I  would  like  to  include  an  article 
by  Colman  McCarthy  entitled  "Hard 
Pacts  About  Dirty  Facts"  which  appeared 
in  the  Washington  Post  on  April  22.  The 
article,  which  is  a  cogent  analysis  of  the 
environmental  problems  that  confront 
us.  follows  : 

Habb  Facts  Aaotrr  Distt  Facts 
(By  Colman  McCarthy) 

After  tons  of  adjectives  and  tbe  legwork  of 
a  thousand  advance  men.  today  sees  the  ar- 
rtval  of  Earth  Day — so  named  because  a  few 
earth  people  are  beginning  to  worry.  The 
basic  dread  is  simple:  the  dirt  and  waste  Is 
everywhere,  we  are  running  low  on — if  not 
out  of — clean  land,  air  and  water,  and  no- 
body gets  a  transfer  when  the  planet  stalls 
In  mld-alr.  Naturallats.  lecturers  and  the  In- 
evitable me-too  politicians  speaking  at  hun- 
dreds of  colleges  and  high  schools  will  tell 
the  young  what  most  of  them  know  and  have 
beard  a  hundred  times  already. 

The  purpose  of  Earth  Day  is  to  prod  each 
group  to  work  out  a  strategy  for  earth-Im- 
provement— or  what  Is  now  called,  strenu- 
ously, ecotacUcs.  Many  will  organize  to 
change  local  pro-poUutlon  laws,  or  perhaps 
unite  behind  an  earth-minded  politician,  or 
boycott  the  one-way  cans  and  bottles,  or — 
hardest  of  all — begin  taking  personal  respon- 
sibility for  conserving  things  like  water,  fos- 
sU  fueU  and  Ufe  Itself. 

Trying  to  end  tbe  evil  of  pollution  may 
meet  many  of  the  frustrations  found  earlier 
In  the  clvU  rights  and  antiwar  movements: 
first,  like  racism  and  war.  pollution  has  been 
(Otng  on  unquestioned  so  long  that  suddenly 
putting  on  the  brakes  Is  more  an  act  of  alarm 
than  actual  stopping — the  way  a  speeding  car 
needs  over  400  feet  of  braking  before  forward 
■notion  is  killed.  Second,  ending  pollution 
means  that  somebody  will  get  hurt:  profits 
Bnuat  be  cut,  comforts  reduced,  sacrifices  en- 
dured. As  In  all  human  struggles,  the  power- 
ful and  monled  wlU  fight  the  hardest  to  be 
hurt  the  least. 

Few  poUtldans.  and  certainly  not  a  Repub- 
lican President  with  re-election  already  on 
his  mind,  are  talking  up  theae  hard  facu 
about  the  dirty  facte.  Instead,  anU-poUuUon 
Is  often  pcssented  as  a  warm  puppy  Issue,  as- 
suring happiness  to  anyone  opposing  a  be- 
fouled environment.  If  we  pass  enough  laws. 
■ays  the  delusion,  spend  some  money  and 
have  a  good  heart,  well.  It  will  soon  be  Amer- 
ica the  Beautiful  again. 

Just  how  fast  the  pollution  wheels  have 
been  speeding  along,  and  how  many  decades 
%t  not  centuries  will  be  needed  before  they 
may  stop.  Is  shown  by  the  almost  countless 
laws  on  the  books  forbidding  pollution:  the 
Water  QuaUty  Act,  the  Clean  Air  Act,  the 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  the  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act.  to  name  a  few.  Tet.  the 
air.  land  and  water  continue  to  blacken.  The 
"laws"  have  been  Ignored  by  large  corpora- 
tions and  small  companies,  many  of  them 
sheered  on.  if  not  whipped  on.  by  the  stock- 
holders. But  the  indxiatrles  were  only  com- 
mitting the  kind  of  ecological  murder  the 
federal  and  state  agencies  let  them  get  away 
with.  It  is  almost  as  if  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment, Agriculture,  the  FTC.  the  FDA  and 
the  many  state  and  local  conservation 
bureaur  were  listening  to  Ford  Motor  Com- 
pany president  Arjay  Miller,  who  warned  In 
1007  of  the  "threat  of  over-regulation  by  goT- 
emment"  regarding  pollution.  That  remark 
was  made  when  pollution  was  sUll  a  quiet 
issue. 

A  second  reason  why  destruction  of  the 
earth  will  not  stop  Instantly  is  that  the  needs 
of  the  public  will  not  Instantly  slacken  Tbe 
opposite  seems  true.  American  homes  are 
now  so  fiUed  to  the  roof  with  appliances, 
machines,  devices  and  g«««w  that  the  de- 
mand for  electricity  to  run  them  all  Is  Insa- 
ttabie. 


The  electric  companies,  far  from  being 
profit-mongers,  argue  that  nuclear  power 
planu  must  be  built  to  supply  the  public. 
But  each  plant  needs  millions  of  gallons  of 
water  to  cool  the  machinery.  Tbx  used  water 
Is  then  flushed  into  a  lake  or  river  at  an 
Increased  temperature  that  kills  the  fish 
and  unbalances  the  ecology 

What  does  the  public  want?  More  con- 
traptions in  its  homes  or  clean  lakes  and 
rivers  outdoors? 

The  choice  Is  everywhere.  Phosphates  In 
detergents — such  as  Axion.  Bold.  Cheer.  Fab. 
Oxydol.  Tide.  Trend — have  been  ruining  our 
lakes  and  rivers,  according  to  the  House 
Committee  on  Oovemment  Operations  and 
anyone  able  to  see  or  smell.  But  the  heavy 
duty  soaps  clean  clothes  fresher  and  bright- 
er, and  everyone,  except  some  of  our  young- 
er people,  wants  that.  Moreover,  according 
to  the  Soap  and  Detergent  Association,  elimi- 
nating phosphates  "would  be  equivalent  to 
setting  back  health,  cleanliness  and  sanita- 
tion standards  many  years." 

Despite  the  Industry's  talk  about  Impend- 
ing disease  and  pestilence,  a  choice  Is  pres- 
ent: weaker  soaps  or  cleaner  lakes  and  rivers. 
But  is  there  a  choice?  The  industry  swears 
that  no  replacement  for  phosphates  is  now 
possible:  since  the  Interior  Department  Is 
hesitant  to  force  the  manufacturers  to 
change  (Interior  has  funded  only  one  study, 
for  only  t99.000,  on  the  idea  of  removing 
phosphates  from  the  detergents),  the  public 
has  the  choice  made  for  it:  rivers  and  lakes 
that  are  dirty  today  and  dlrUer  tontorrow. 

The  question — who  gete  hurt  the  most  In 
cleaning  up? — easily  wins  the  Rhetorical 
Question  of  the  Century  contest.  The  con- 
sumer, who  else?  Fortune  magazine  recently 
asked  business  leaders  for  ideas  on  solving 
the  ecology  mess.  Over  half — 57  per  cent — 
said  the  government  should  offer  industry 
tax  relief  for  combat  duty  in  fighUng  pollu- 
Uon.  "This  would  mean,"  writes  Michael  Har- 
rington In  the  current  Commonweal,  "that 
the  biggest  polluters,  with  the  greatest  prob- 
lems, would  get  the  largest  subsidies.  It 
would,  in  effect,  reward  those  who  have  be- 
fouled the  atmosphere.  And  It  would,  like  all 
other  tax  expenditures  for  the  private  sector, 
take  money  away  from  social  uses." 

In  case  tax  money  Is  not  about  to  be  forked 
over,  a  few  industries  are  telling  tbe  public 
outright  that  the  latter  must  pay.  Prices  will 
be  raised  9100.  for  example,  on  new  CM  cars 
for  anU-smoke  devices.  At  this  point,  the 
temptation  Is  to  condemn  the  captains  of 
industry  and  their  corporals  at  the  local  out- 
let. But  this  is  simple-minded.  Naturally,  In- 
dustry Is  going  to  make  the  public  pay. 
American  business  has  worked  hard  and  long 
to  supply  the  public  with  tbe  services,  goods 
and  technology  it  seemed  to  want.  The  indi- 
vidual consumer  never  asked  for  products 
that  didn't  pollute:  Instead,  as  in  the  case  of 
cars,  he  said,  "Make  them  flashy,  fast  and 
powerful."  Detroit  did  Now,  the  public  sud- 
dently  wants  its  cars  clean  as  well.  "That's 
fine  with  us."  says  Detroit,  but  be  prepared 
to  pay  for  this  latest  whim  the  way  you 
wanted  and  paid  for  the  old  whims. 

At  the  base  of  the  environmental  crisis, 
two  general  theories  of  man  are  whirling.  The 
first,  from  philosopher  Alfred  North  Whlte- 
'  head  and  popularized  by  Teilhard,  holds  that 
the  creation  of  the  world  is  still  ongoing. 
The  current  mire  in  population  should  not 
discourage — It  Is  only  a  venial  lapse  caused 
by  the  giddiness  of  progress.  We'll  snap  to 
soon,  and  be  swept  up  in  what  Teilhard  calls 
"an  Irresistible  tide  of  liberated  energies." 

The  second  theory  Is  from  Freud  who 
claimed  that  man  has  an  "Innate  inclination 
toward  evil,  toward  aggression,  destruction, 
and  .  .  .  toward  cruelty." 

The  question  raised  by  an  earth  suddenly 
turned  cesspool,  after  millions  of  years  of 
(prace  and  purity.  Is  forcing  a  definition  of 
man:  la  he  a  co-creator  or  a  violent  de- 
stroyer? Tbe  hope  of  Earth  Day  Is  that  we 


are  the  former,  that  survival,  even  self-im- 
provement, is  sUll  possible.  But  even  here  the 
evidence  is  mixed.  The  very  signs,  posters, 
buttons  and  pictures  used  to  dramatize  April 
33  win  become  tomorrow  Just  more  plies  of 
Junk  and  garbage  to  be  hauled  off  to  the 
burning  ground — as  much  a  pollutant  to  the 
air  and  earth  as  any  Detroit  smokewagon 
g\iaranteed  to  be  damned  more  than  once 
todav. 


IMPORTANT  ANTIPOLLUTION 
PACKAGE 

•  Mr.  COHELAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.  > 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  major  causes  of  air  pollution  is  the 
automobile.  Because  of  my  great  con- 
cern for  this  problem,  which  is  rapidly 
incireasing  in  almost  uncontrollable  pro- 
portions, I  am  Joining  with  several  other 
of  my  concerned  colleagues  in  sponsoring 
an  important  air  pollution  package. 

This  is  an  antipollution  package  of 
quality  luid  substance — a  concrete  and 
realistic  appraisal  of  the  problem  with 
viable  and  workable  solutions.  I  com- 
mend my  c(dleague8  for  their  foresight 
in  comprehending  the  problem  of  auto- 
motive air  pollution,  for  the  timeliness 
of  their  presentation,  for  their  aware- 
ness of  the  hazards  of  this  situation,  and 
for  their  thoroughness  in  attacking  and 
attempting  to  resolve  this  problem.  I  am 
happy  to  associate  myself  with  this 
effort. 

"nie  time  has  come  when  we  must  be- 
gin to  realistically  face  the  problem  of 
air  pollution.  The  simple  fact  is  that  our 
environment  is  in  grave  danger.  The  air 
we  breathe  is  impure — and  this  is  un- 
healthy, a  threat  to  life.  If  allowed  to  go 
unchecked,  this  situation  is  going  to 
cause  enormous  and  hazardous  conse- 
quences for  the  future.  There  is  evidence 
today  of  the  seriousness  of  this  situation. 
In  my  own  State  of  California,  the  prob- 
lem of  air  pollution  resulting  from  auto- 
mobile emissions  is  critical.  In  the  city 
of  Los  Angeles,  there  have  been  in- 
stances where  schoolchildren  have  been 
prohibited  from  outdoor  recess  because 
smog  levels  were  so  high.  The  policy  now 
in  Los  Angeles  school  districts  is  that 
during  high  frequency  smog  levels,  chil- 
dren are  permitted  outside  only  1  hour 
every  3  days.  Incidences  of  lung  cancer 
and  emphysema  have  increased  and  are 
reportedly  attributed  to  air  pollution, 
and  people  have  died  with  lung  condi- 
tions aggravated  by  impure  air. 

This  is  somewhat  absurd  and  incredi- 
ble, but  these  are  the  facts.  The  sit- 
uation in  California  is  paralleled  In  New 
York,  where  extensive  congressional 
hearings  were  held  which  resulted  in  this 
action  we  are  taking  today.  All  metro- 
politan centers  in  this  country  are  fast 
falling  victim  to  the  dangers  of  automo- 
tive air  pollution.  This  package  we  are 
considering  today  recognizes  these  facts 
and  provides  for  a  program  to  deal  with 
all  aspects  of  the  problem. 

The  package  attacks  the  problem  by 
establishing  strict  Tederal  auto  emission 
standards  based  on  the  cleanest  feasible 
propulsion  system;  it  calls  for  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  internal  combustion  en- 
gine In  automobiles  by  1975  and  for  the 
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installation  of  emission  control  devices 
on  all  used  cars  by  1972;  tbe  time  limits 
are  a  positive  Insurance  of  action  and 
action  now.  The  package  also  provides 
for  federally  conducted  assembly  line 
and  follow-up  Inspections  to  assure  that 
standards  are  being  met  and  kept 

The  enforcement  aspects  of  this  pro- 
gram are  sound  and  viable — Federal  in- 
spections win  guarantee  adherence  to 
standards;  and  owners  and  purchasers  of 
high  horsepower  cars,  which  cause 
greater  pollution  levels,  will  be  assessed 
a  higher  auto  excise  tax. 

The  package  goes  further  than  regulat- 
ing type  of  engine  and  emission  control 
devices  by  banning  leaded  gasoline  and 
calling  for  the  regulation  of  rubber  and 
asbestos  emission.  Current  Federal  law 
and  research  efforts  consider  only  three 
of  the  six  major  automotive  pollutants — 
carbon  monoxide,  nydrocarbons.  oxides 
of  nitrogen:  lead,  rubber  and  asbestos 
are  equally  as  dangerous  and  causative 
of  pollution  in  the  air.  A  report  prepared 
for  the  National  Air  Pollution  Control 
Administration  at  HEW  noted  that  as- 
bestos— emitted  from  clutch  and  brake 
lining— is  an  "air  pollutant  which  car- 
ries with  it  the  potential  for  a  national 
epidemic  of  lung  cancer."  The  auto  in- 
dustry's research  into  this  area  is  prac- 
tically negligible. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  my  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  give  careful 
and  thoughtful  consideration  to  this 
matter.  It  is  a  problem  with  complex  and 
frightening  consequences  for  the  entire 
human  race.  We  all  have  what  we  might 
consider  more  important  issues  to  con- 
tend with,  but  I  ask  with  all  sincerity 
what  could  be  more  important  than  an 
existing  condition  which  threatens  the 
existence  of  life  Itself? 


STRATEGY  MYTH  BELIED 

(Mr.  DELLENBACK  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  Include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr,  Speaker, 
sometimes,  amid  the  loud  cries  from 
President  Nixon's  critics  in  the  press 
and  elsewhere.  It  is  difficult  to  hear  the 
facts  about  the  progress  (Us  adminis- 
tration has  made  and  Is  continuing  to 
make  in  the  perplexing  problems  fac- 
ing our  Nation. 

Fortunately,  there  are  voices  of  rea- 
son which  sometimes  rise  above  the 
clamor,  to  put  the  issues  in  their  true 
perspective.  One  such  voice  was  recently 
heard  in  an  editorial  from  the  Portland 
Oregonlan.  discussing  the  President's 
recent  speech  on  desegrecatitm  and  the 
f  ollowup  to  that  speech  atea  in  Secre- 
tary Finch's  press  conference  and  Fed- 
eral court  dedsions  regarding  integra- 
tion. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  thing 
about  this  editorial,  however,  Mr. 
l^)eaker.  Is  the  citing  of  q>eelflo  statis- 
tics whk;h  indicate  clearly  thai  the 
Nixon  admlnistratlan  has  made  great 
strides  in  bringing  about  integrmtUm  of 
southern  schools,  lliese  facts  demon- 
strate the  promise  offered  by  Secretary 
Flneh's  stetement  that  by  next  year.  80 


percent  of  the  South's  Negro  children 
will  be  In  desegregated  schools.  I  ask  to 
Insert  this  editorial  in  the  Rbcoks  at 
this  point: 

[From  tbe  Portland  Oregonlan,  Apr.  8,  1070] 
Stsatbct  Mttb  Bkljkd 

HKW  Secretary  Robert  H.  Pinch's  press 
conference  statements  Tuesday  should  dis- 
pel any  lingering  doubt  that  tJie  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration U  dragging  ite  feet  on  racial 
desegregation  In  tbe  schools.  Secretary  Finch 
echoed  President  Nixon's  commitment  to  the 
elimination — through  both  court  suits  and 
admlnlstraUve  acUon— of  Uw-lmpoeed  segre- 
gation. His  appearance  coincided  with  a  fed- 
eral court  order's  prevalance  over  the  oppo- 
sition of  Gov.  Claude  Kirk  to  a  plan  for  fed- 
erally-imposed Integration  in  a  Florida 
county's  schools. 

Mr.  Finch  put  It  on  the  line.  He  set  a  goal 
for  next  fall  of  doubling  the  number  of  black 
students  In  desegregated  schools  in  the 
South.  In  the  first  year  of  the  Nixon  Admin- 
istration, that  number  has  doubled  from 
600,000  to  Ija  million.  Tbe  Finch  projection 
would  put  the  total  at  3.4  million  In  the  next 
year,  or  about  80  per  cent  of  the  South's 
Negro  chlldrsn. 

That  Is  tbe  sort  of  progress  unmatched  by 
any  prevlotis  administration.  It  reflects  the 
success  of  major  desegregation  accomplish- 
ments already  this  year  over  the  radst 
rhetorical  opposition  of  southern  governors 
and  other  public  officials.  Here  Is  a  part  of 
this  year's  score: 

In  Tionlflit"*,  an  estimated  225,000  more 
black  pupils  put  In  desegregated  schools 
since  the  beginning  of  tbe  year,  doubling 
the  number  placed  in  integrated  classrooms 
In  Louisiana  In  the  entire  16-year  period 
after  the  Initial  Supreme  Court  schocd  inte- 
gration decision. 

In  Atlanta,  Oa..  school  (acuity  desegre- 
gated. Involving  transfers  of  M  per  cent  of 
Atlanta  teachers,  desiUte  opposition  of  Oov. 
Lester  Maddoz  and  little  community  sup- 
port. 

In  Jackson,  BCss..  succeesful  Integration  of 
some  aCOOO  children  despite  the  vigorous 
opposition  of  Oov.  John  Bell  Williams. 

Congress,  too,  has  caught  the  spirit  of  ac- 
celerated desegregation,  having  rejected 
crippling  amendments  to  legislation  Intro- 
duced by  southern  congressmen  and  sup- 
ported by  some  congressmen  of  other  regions. 

Similar  extensive  progress  in  the  elimina- 
tion of  de  facto  segregation  established  by 
housing  patterns  will  be  complicated.  But 
It  will  surely  follow,  with  each  community 
taking  Its  own  tack,  as  In  the  case  of  the 
decentralisation  of  Portiand's  school  system. 

However,  events  of  tbe  last  few  months 
have  clearly  belled  the  contentions  of  dome 
critics  of  the  Nlzon  Administration  that  It 
was  following  a  "southern  strategy"  in  soft- 
pedalllng  desegregation.  The  pedals  have 
never  before  been  operated  with  such  effect. 


bumper  with  automobiles  emitting  nox- 
ious fumes.  No  one  does  not  have  to  go 
far  to  find  out  what  bothers  our  young 
people  today. 

The  wonder  is  then,  Mr.  Speaker,  why 
the  Congress  in  its  wisdom  has  not  also 
become  so  concerned.  We  do  pass  laws 
but  we  extract  the  muscle  from  them  at 
the  same  time.  We  sign  resolutions  but 
resign  ourselves  to  pollution.  Cannot  the 
Congress  learn  a  few  wisdoms  from  these 
youngsters  who  preach  neither  hate  nor 
love  but  simple  survival? 

We  must  not  be  afraid  to  lead  occa- 
sionally. If  we  are  so  subtly  attuned 
to  poUtical  nuances  as  our  critics  claim, 
does  it  not  seem  significant  that  Earth 
Day  itself,  unknown  Just  a  year  ago,  has 
become  so  imbedded  in  the  mind  of  the 
public  at  large  today?  I  think  that  should 
teU  us  something  of  what  the  people  of 
this  Nation  are  demanding. 

They  want  their  air  fit  to  breathe. 
their  water  pure  enough  to  drink.  They 
want  an  end  to  murky  waters  and  fish 
unfit  to  eat.  They  want  the  noise  levels 
tolerable,  the  byways  unlittered.  the 
ghettos  eradicated. 

I  salute  the  young  men  and  women 
who  have  made  this  day  possible.  And  I 
prar  that  rII  of  us  in  Congress  do  not 
end  this  year  without  some  affirmative 
response  to  this  call  from  our  Nation. 

We  possess  no  convenient  excuse  for 
not  responding.  In  fact,  we  as  a  body 
owe  the  Nation  a  deep  apology  for  allow- 
ing matters  to  degenerate  to  where  they 
stand  todMy. 

I  would  ask  today  that  those  com- 
mittee chairmen  who  have  enyironmental 
projects  before  them  immediately  con- 
vene hearings  to  determine  how  to  Im- 
prove thoae  areas  under  their  Jurisdic- 
tion. We  cannot  longer  accept  a  project 
because  it  will  cause  only  minimal  de- 
struction. We  must,  from  this  day  for- 
ward, concern  ourselves  with  how  to  im- 
prove what  we  have  allowed  to  be  dam- 
aged. 

We  all  recognise  that  the  pressures 
that  come  from  groups  which  are  more 
concerned  with  profit  than  with  purity. 
Appealing  to  man's  better  nature  has 
never  been  succeesful  by  itself.  It  is  time, 
however,  to  realize  that  profit  cannot 
c(Mne  if  the  Nation's  very  erlstwice  Is  in 
Je(4)ardy.  If  we  make  it  profitable  to  care 
about  envlrtmment  and  expensive  to 
abuse  it,  the  Congress  wUl  have  gone  a 
long  way  toward  redeeming  itself  in  the 
eyes  of  the  American  people. 


GILBERT  ENDORSES  EARTH  DAY 

(Mr.  GILBERT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  tor  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
was,  of  coarse.  Earth  Day.  Conceived  by 
our  youth,  sponsored  for  the  most  part 
by  young  people.  Earth  Day  has  suddoily 
come  to  symboUie  all  that  is  wrong  with 
our  world. 

We  need  not  look  far  beyond  this 
chamber  to  see  the  Uls  that  so  concern 
youth  today.  Only  blocks  away  we  have 
ghetto  areas;  less  than  a  mile  away  the 
p<^uted  and  rank  Potomac  River  fiows. 

At  rush  hour  Constitution  Avoiue  go- 
ing by  the  Capitol  will  be  bumper  to 


MCCULLOCH  MOVES  TO  SAVE  THE 
"QUEEN" 

(Mr.  McCoixocH  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarics.) 

Mr.  McCTULLOCTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  introduced  legislation  supported  by 
Senator  Sazbi  aitd  coqwnsored  by  Con- 
gressmen RoBSKT  A.  Tar,  Jr.,  of  Cin- 
cinnati, WiLLiAir  H.  HABfgfA.  of  Ports- 
mouth, and  Clarznci  E.  MTllek,  of  Lan- 
caster, that  would  preserve  the  last  page 
of  America's  160-yeer-(M  rlverfooat  his- 
tory. My  reference,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  to  the 
only  oven^e^t  paiwmigw  steamer  In 
America — the  Detta  Queen.  She  Is  the 
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last  paddle  wheel  steamboat  authorized 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commlsalan 
to  carry  ovemi«ht  puaengers,  certifi- 
cated and  regularly  Inspected  by  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard. 

This  vessel  has  a  steel  hull  and  • 
superstructure  largely  of  mahogany, 
ironwood,  and  walnut.  Because  of  this 
wood  construction,  the  Delta  Queen  can- 
not meet  modern  steel  ship  building  re- 
quirements and  was  therefore  to  be  re- 
tired from  service  in  1968.  However,  by 
act  of  Congress — Public  Law  90-435 — the 
Delta  Queen  was  permitted  to  operate 
until  November  2.  1970.  Unless  this  Con- 
gress acts,  another  of  our  great  American 
traditions  will  have  passed  from  the 
scene. 

The  law  that  would  retire  the  Delta 
Queen  was  enacted  in  1966  to  rid  the  seas 
of  unsafe  ships  and  to  insure  the  finan- 
cial responsibility  of  the  carriers  call- 
in*  at  U.S.  ports.  Inadvertently,  it  seems, 
that  this  legislation  was  made  broad 
enough  to  encompass  passenger  vessels 
carrying  overnight  passengers  operating 
on  our  inland  rivers.  For  the  purpose 
of  safety  standards,  the  Queen  was  placed 
In  the  same  category  as  deep-draft  ves- 
sels traveling  on  the  high  seu.  Unless 
this  Congress  Intervenes  160  years  of 
paddle  wheel  history  will  end  Novemlwr 
2. 1970. 

Originally  designed  and  built  in  1926. 
the  Delta  Queen  is  the  most  luxurious 
paddle  wheel  passenger  boat  ever  built 
and  also  the  safest.  Every  compartment 
and  public  room  is  equipped  with  auto- 
matic sprinklers  and  other  safety  devices 
such  as  fire  extinguishers,  fire  hydrants, 
fire  alarms,  and  emergency  tools  that  are 
strategically  located  throughout  the 
vessel.  Unlike  ocean  vessels,  most  of  the 
Queen'i  staterooms  open  directly  onto 
the  outside  deck.  There  are  no  enclosed 
corridors  where  passengers  or  crew  could 
be  trapped. 

I  believe  that  the  Congress  has  the 
duty,  indeed  the  responsibility  to  look 
into  this  type  of  small  business  which  has 
become  all  but  extinct.  It  hardly  need  be 
said  that  the  rlverboat  business  is  not 
what  it  was  50  years  ago  when  hundreds 
of  vessels,  similar  to  the  Delta  Queen, 
piled  the  same  trade  routes.  However, 
many  Americans  have  discovered  that 
rtdlng  on  a  riverboat  can  be  a  most 
satisfactory  experioKe.  Mark  Twain  said 
It  this  way: 

One  cannot  mt»  too  many  siunmer  sunrtae* 
on  ttM  IClaslaatppl.  Thay  are  enctiantlng.  Ptrst 
tlMr*  la  Um  eloquence  of  silence:  for  a  deep 
bush  brooda  everywhere.  Next  there  la  the 
haiintlng  aenato  of  lonellneaa.  laolatlon.  re- 
moteneae  from  the  worry  and  buatle  of  the 
world.  .  .  .  And  all  thU  stretch  of  river  Is  a 
mirror,  and  you  hare  the  shadowy  reflectlotw 
of  the  leafage  and  the  curving  ahorea  and 
tba  reeedlng  capea  pictured  in  it.  WeU.  that 
la  all  beautiful:  aoft  and  rich  and  beautiful; 
and  .  .  .  you  grant  that  you  have  seen  some- 
thing that  la  worth  remembertng. 

The  legislation  that  has  doomed  the 
Queen  was  passed  in  1966.  Since  that 
time,  the  owners  of  the  vessel  sought  suc- 
cessfully two  extensions  of  time  in  order 
to  penult  them  to  design  and  construct 
a  duplicate  of  the  Delta  Queen.  To  their 
dismay  and  to  the  dismay  of  many,  the 
owners  and  operators  of  the  Queen 
learned  that  with  the  rise  in  the  cost  of 


construction,  material,  and  labor  under 
competitive  bidding,  a  new  vessel  to  re- 
place the  original  Queen  would  cost  in 
excess  of  $10,000,000  instead  of  the  esti- 
mated $4,000,000  to  $6,000,000.  This  new 
dollar  figure  is  believed  by  all  to  be  pro- 
hibitive for  such  a  small  business  as 
Greene  Line  Steamers.  Inc. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  enactment  of 
my  bill  would  have  an  important  positive 
effect  on  the  long-range  economies  of 
our  river  system.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  predict 
that  passage  of  this  legislation  will  en- 
courage and  make  possible  the  expansion 
of  scenic  river  travel  in  the  United 
SUtes. 

Presently,  by  act  of  Congress,  the 
Delta  Queen  is  categorized  with  ocean- 
going vessels.  I  think  she  and  others  like 
her  should  be  distinguished  from  that 
class  and  should  be  exempted.  The 
Queen,  for  example,  only  travels  the 
rivers:  the  beautiful  Ohio,  the  scenic 
and  historic  Mississippi  and  Tennessee. 
For  9  months  of  the  year  she  travels  our 
western  river  system — from  St.  Paul  In 
the  North  to  New  Orleans  in  the  South, 
from  Pittsburgh  in  the  East  and  to  the 
Gate  of  the  West — St.  Louis,  touching 
ports  in  16  States. 

The  Delta  Queen  is  never  more  than  a 
few  yards  from  any  shore  and  should  an 
emergency  arise,  all  the  captain  need  do 
would  be  to  hit  the  rudder  and  she 
could  be  run  aground  probably  before  the 
lifeboats  hit  the  water. 

I  might  add,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
Delta  Queen  presently  meets  certain 
Cofut  Guard  safety  standards  and  I 
think  It  shv^uld  be  noted  thav  the  waters 
in  which  she  travels  is  no  deeper,  at  Its 
deepest  point,  than  her  middle  deck.  For 
these  reasons  I  believe  this  type  of 
watercraft  Is  very  much  distinguish- 
able from  those  ocean  going  vessels 
which  the  1966  legislation  sought  to 
regulate  for  greater  safety  of  life  on  the 
high  seas. 

I  am  sure  that  many  of  my  constitu- 
ents along  with  people  from  around  the 
State  of  Ohio,  as  well  as  citizens  from 
other  river  States  across  the  Nation,  do 
not  want  to  see  the  cessation  of  this 
great  tradition  by  legislation  that  Is  pri- 
marily intended  to  rid  the  high  seas  of 
unsafe  ocean-going  ships. 


WILLIAM  T.  EVJUE.  1882-1970.  EDI- 
TOR AND  PUBLISHER  OF  THE 
CAPITAL  TIMES  DAILY  NEWSPA- 
PER. MADISON.  WIS. 

•  Mr.  KASTENMEIER  asked  and  was 
given  permision  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  Include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  It 
is  my  sad  duty  to  announce  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  the  death  of  William 
T.  Evjue.  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Cairftal  Times  daily  newspaper  in  Madi- 
son. Wis.  I  am  certain  that  all  of  my  col- 
leagues who  knew  him  or  knew  of  him 
will  Join  me  in  this  tribute  to  a  cr\uad- 
ing  newspaperman  and  humanitarian. 

In  the  development  of  a  community,  a 
State,  and  a  great  Nation,  a  voice  of  con- 
science is  needed  to  protect  the  less  pow- 
erful from  abuse  and  misuse.  A  voice 


of  sensitivity,  a  voice  of  courage,  and  a 
voice  of  commitment  to  the  ideal  that 
no  man's  rights  as  a  citizen  of  this  coun- 
try can  be  blotted  out  by  those  who  tem- 
porarily grasp  the  levers  of  political  and 
economic  power. 

Wisconsin  and  the  entire  Nation  have 
been  the  benefactors  of  such  a  voice  for 
the  last  53  years.  Although  death  has 
now  silenced  that  voice.  William  T 
Evjue  has  established  a  record  of  hu- 
manitarianism  and  Journalistic  excel- 
lence that  will  serve  as  a  benchmark  for 
all  who  follow. 

When  he  published  the  first  edition  of 
the  CapiUl  Times  on  December  12,  1917. 
he  protested  the  suppression  of  dissent 
from  a  war  to  make  the  world  safe  for 
democracy.  The  words  of  that  early  pro- 
test and  the  publisher  who  had  the  cour- 
age to  print  them  are  even  more  relevant 
today.  For  today,  we  are  again  waging  a 
battle  for  the  right  to  dissent  and  for 
the  cause  of  a  peaceful  world. 

During  Mr.  Evjue's  53  years  as  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Capital  Times,  he 
po.ssessed  an  unchanging  commitment 
to  the  principle  of  human  dignity.  The 
controversies  which  he  engendered  gave 
him  the  will  to  meet  other  controveries, 
and  to  emerge  from  each  conflict  with 
renewed  strength.  Unlike  some  news- 
paper editors,  he  did  not  tie  his  publi- 
cation to  the  pursuit  of  blandness — he 
did  not  allow  his  voice  to  grow  old  and 
dull. 

What  made  Mr.  Evjue's  newspaper 
unique  was  his  refusal  to  withdraw 
quietly  from  the  rough  and  tumble  arena 
of  public  events — to  print  only  that  news 
which  pleased  his  news  sources,  his  ad- 
vertisers and  his  readers.  While  every 
reader  may  not  have  always  agreed  with 
what  Mr.  Evjue  printed,  no  amount  of 
pressure  compromised  his  views  of  the 
public  good. 

It  was  this  unswerving  loyalty  to  a 
principle  that  led  him  to  support  Re- 
publicans, Democrats.  Progressives  and 
Socialists.  It  is  the  test  he  used  when 
he  launched  his  campaign  against  se- 
crecy in  government,  special  privilege, 
corruption,  gambling  and  bigotry.  He 
supported  Al  Smith,  the  Democrat  and 
Catholic,  for  the  same  reason  he  sup- 
ported Robert  LaFoUette,  the  Repub- 
lican and  Protestant.  He  fought  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan  for  the  same  reason  he  fought 
McCarthyism.  He  fought  the  Commu- 
nists for  the  same  reason  he  fought 
Fascists — because  they  opposed  free 
men. 

From  his  earliest  campaigns  against 
those  who  profiteered  from  war  to  his 
most  recent  opposition  to  the  bottomless 
pit  of  the  Vietnam  conflict,  Mr.  Evjue 
supported  the  pursiiit  of  peace.  However, 
he  was  not  a  pacifist.  He  supported  the 
war  against  fascism  in  World  War  II. 
He  supported  the  war  against  aggression 
In  Korea.  But  he  opposed  the  war  in 
Vietnam,  because  he  believed  it  serves 
the  cause  of  our  antagonists  and  Is 
sustained  by  policies  inspired  hf  the 
"Industrial-military"  complex  of  this 
country. 

After  his  eariy  years  as  a  crusader  In 
the  Nation's  and  Wisconsin's  capitals, 
he  had  ample  laurels  to  rest  upon  If  he 
so  chose.  Tet,  to  the  last  days,  Mr.  Evjue 
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maintained  his  belief  In  equality  and  his 
determination  to  ferret  out  corruption. 
He  was  weU  aware  that  the  voice  of 
special  Interest  Is  often  louder  and  heard 
more  distinctly  than  that  of  the  average 
citizen.  Mr.  Evjue's  voice  was  heard 
whenever  the  public's  rights  were  abro- 
gated. It  Is  easy  to  look  b&ck  over  the 
past  half  century  and  pause  to  recall  the 
battles  he  has  fought,  and  the  frustra- 
tion of  those  who  thought  they  could 
silence  him. 

A  little  more  than  a  year  after  he 
founded  the  CapiUl  Times,  Mr.  Evjue 
wrote: 

We  have  tried  to  stand  for  Interests  of  the 
common  man.  We  have  tried  to  tell  the  truth 
about  things.  We  have  fought  privilege.  We 
have  fought  exploitation  at  the  hands  of 
mteresta  that  prey  on  the  public. 

The  most  remarkable  thing  about  his 
statement  Is  that  for  53  years  he  lived 
that  philosophy  and  kept  his  pledge  to 
his  readers.  The  unique  role  which  he 
played  in  American  Journalism  will  be 
recorded  by  history.  The  lessons  which 
his  life  has  taught  will  be  emulated  by 
other  newspapermen  who  follow. 

Although  death  has  removed  Mr.  Evjue 
from  the  American  Journalism  scene,  his 
Ideals  still  live. 


NATIONAL  OBSERVANCE  EACH 
YEAR  OF  THIRD  WEDNESDAY  OF 
APRIL  AS  EARTH  DAY 

(Mr.  FASCELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
name  of  progress,  we  have  wrought  tragic 
wrongs  on  this  planet  we  inhabit.  Man's 
race  toward  self-destruction  in  his  quest 
for  the  necessities  of  life  mxist  halt. 

On  Earth  Day  we  were  all  talking 
about  "the  same  old  garbage."  It  is  every- 
where we  look.  Our  advanced  technology 
has  moved  forward  helter-skelter  with 
little  thought  of  its  total  effect  on  the 
environment. 

The  full  extent  of  the  damage  we  are 
doing  to  our  environment  and  our  course 
of  seeming  self-destruction  have  been 
forcefully  brought  to  our  attention.  The 
impact  of  this  realization  has  brought 
about  a  recognition  of  the  factors  which 
we  have  come  to  accept  as  "every  day" 
but  which  are  extremely  detrimental  to 
all  aspects  of  our  ecology.  Our  continued 
advances  in  technology  can  no  longer  be 
accepted  without  a  forethought  to  the 
consequences  to  do  so  may  very  well  be 
our  undoing. 

The  overwhelming  response  of  the  en- 
tire Nation  to  Earth  Day,  1970,  indi- 
cates to  me  the  keen  awareness  of  the 
American  people  for  the  need  to  improve 
the  quality  of  our  enviroimient.  More 
Importantly,  it  indicates  a  national  com- 
mitment to  do  something  about  it.  But 
Earth  Day  will  have  been  mtanlngless. 
if,  having  been  celebrated  on  April  22,  it 
is  then  promptly  forgotten.  We  must 
make  Earth  Day  an  everyday  occurrence. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  observa- 
tions I  have  read  in  the  recent  prolifera- 
tion of  material  about  the  decay  of  our 
environment  was  made  by  Jerry  Yudd- 
son  of  the  Gal  Teeli  Envtronmaital  Ac- 


tion Coimcil  and  quoted  in  an  article  by 
Connie  Flateboe  in  the  March  issue  of 
the  Sierra  Club  Bulletin.  Mr.  Yudelson 
observed: 

Ecology  is  as  mucn  an  attitude  toward  life 
aa  a  science.  Changing  personal  attitudes 
about  the  environment  is  as  Important  In  the 
long  run  as  passing  laws  or  developing  new 
technologies  for  environmental  control. 

Stated  in  another  way,  the  individ- 
ual Is  the  key  to  resolving  the  environ- 
mental crisis.  If  he  is  not  willing  to  pay 
the  price — and  it  Is  a  price  not  measured 
In  dollars  alone — then  the  fight  for  a 
clean  environment  Is  foredoomed  to 
failure. 

In  my  Judgment,  an  aimual  observance 
of  Earth  Day  would  serve  to  renew  each 
Individual  American's  commitment  to 
the  antipollution  effort  and  allow  us  to 
review  what  progress  has  taken  place  and 
determine  what  efforts  remain  to  be 
taken  during  the  following  year. 

I  am  today,  therefore,  introducing  a 
resolution  to  authorize  the  President  to 
designate  the  third  Wednesday  of  April 
of  each  year  as  Earth  Day.  The  text  of 
my  resolution  follows : 

HJ.  Rzs.  1186 
A    joint    resolution    designating    the    third 

Wednesday  of  April  of  each  year  aa  Earth 

Day 

Whereas,  the  overwhelming  response  of 
the  entire  nation  to  Earth  Day,  1970,  indi- 
cates the  keen  awareness  of  the  American 
people  for  the  need  to  Improve  the  quality 
of  the  environment,  and 

Whereas,  this  need  has  national  and  In- 
ternational Import;  and 

Whereas,  this  need  Is  a  continuing  one 
and  should  be  constantly  reviewed  to  deter- 
mine what  progress  has  taken  place  and 
what  efforts  remain  to  be  taken  during  the 
following  year;  and 

Whereas,  such  an  annual  day  of  observ- 
ance would  serve  to  renew  each  individual 
American's  commitment  to  the  antl-poUu- 
tlon  effort:  Now,  therefore.  I>e  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
tn  Congress  assembled.  That  the  third 
Wednesday  of  April  of  each  year  la  desig- 
nated as  "Earth  Day,"  a  day  to  renew  each 
Individual  American's  commitment  to  the 
antl-pollutlon  effort.  The  President  is  au- 
thorized and  requested  to  issue  annually 
a  proclamation  calling  upon  the  people  of 
the  United  states  to  observe  such  day  with 
appropriate  activities. 

An  ftT»nn^^.i  reappraisal  of  our  course, 
our  efforts,  and  our  progress  would  be 
extremely  beneficial,  and  I  urge  favor- 
able consideration  of  my  proposal  at  an 
early  date. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  that  the 
coimties  in  my  district  in  south  Florida 
planned  a  very  active  part  in  yester- 
day's observance.  The  following  news 
articles  from  the  South  Dade  News 
Leader  and  the  Key  West  Citizen  out- 
line the  programs  organized  in  Dade 
and  Monroe  Counties: 

[From  the  South  Dade  (na.)  News  Leader, 
AprU  16,  1970] 
Dads  Ootmrr  Schools,  Ooixsoss  to 
Ossntvs  S-Dat 
Dade  students  will  otoaerve  tbe  nation- 
wide Bavlronmental  Teach-in  Apxll  23  by 
planting    aeeda,    visiting    sewer    treatment 
plants  and  boldlng  neigbborbood  clean-up 
drives. 

B-Day,  a  nattonwUto  movement,  la  de- 
rigasd  to  maks  us  all  aware  of  Um  threat  to 


our  ecology,  and  to  encourage  individual  re- 
sponsibility in  keeping  our  environment 
habitable. 

Most  Dade  schools  have  ongoing  programs 
in  ecology.  These  wlU  be  supplemented  by 
classroom  discussions  and  reports,  poster  dis- 
plays, field  trips  and  school-wide  assemblies. 

Activities  will  vary  with  each  school,  ac- 
cording to  Mrs.  Harriet  Ehrhard,  science 
consultant. 

Sixth  grade  pupils  at  Broadmoor  Elemen- 
tary win  talk  to  first  and  second  grade 
classes  about  pollution :  its  dangers  and  pre- 
vention, and  about  keeping  our  surroimd- 
ings  clean. 

A  group  of  youthful  student  reporters  at 
Klnloch  Park  Junior  High  will  discuss  the 
question,  "Why  Is  the  American  Rush  for 
Progress  Permitted  to  Destroy  the  Nation?" 
and  offer  both  Indlvldiial  and  group  solu- 
tions to  the  problem.  They'll  also  write  let- 
ters to-the-edltors  of  local  newspapers  dis- 
cussing how  they  feel  about  pollution  and 
what  they  as  Individuals  can  do  aboat  it. 

A  fifth  grade  group  at  Miami  Shore's  Ele- 
mentary liaa  written  and  produced  a  skit 
which  has  been  shown  to  the  community 
groups  and  will  be  televised  on  Channel  3 
at  1  pjn.,  April  28. 

Miami  Beach  Senior  High  will  move  the 
E-Day  obeervance  up  to  April  20  and  Is  plan- 
ning to  hold  a  rock  band  performance  of 
•ongs  relating  to  pollution  during  lunch  pe- 
riod. The  school  paper  already  has  devoted 
one  iBsue  to  environmental  problems  and 
will  do  ao  again  on  the  20tb. 

Mrs.  Ehrhard  said  the  study  of  ecology  and 
the  environment  has  been  part  of  biology  and 
science  courses  in  Dade  for  many  years. 

"We  are  stressing  It  more  now,"  she  said, 
"but  we  always  have  made  our  students 
aware  that  they  must  take  care  of  and  be 
cautious  about  what  they  do  with  the  things 
that  surround  them.  We  always  have  taught 
the  importance  of  clean  air  and  clean  water 
and  that  we  must  preserve  our  natural  re- 
sources." 

Mlaml-Dade  Junior  College  students  and 
faculty  will  join  hundreds  of  colleges  across 
the  country  in  observance  of  Earth  Day. 

For  the  National  Environmental  Teach-in. 
a  series  of  programs,  films  and  special  gueet 
speakers  has  been  planned  on  both  North 
and  South  Campuses. 

The  event,  sponsored  at  M-DJC  South  by 
the  Division  of  Natural  Sciences,  will  feature 
three  guest  speakers.  Ralph  Renlck  will  pre- 
sent WTVJ's  award-winning  documentary, 
"A  Dirty  Shame."  at  9  ajn.  Dr.  Milton  Koli- 
plnaky  of  the  n.S.  Geological  Survey  will 
rtiiMMi—  environmental  problems  in  South 
Florida  at  11  a.m.,  and  Paul  Leach  of  the 
Dade  County  Pollution  Control  Board  will 
speak  on  governmental  protection  of  the  en- 
vironment at  3 :  26  p  jn.  All  lectiirea  are  sched- 
uled for  Room  310S  of  the  Trammell  Learning 
Resource's  Center  and  are  open  to  the  public. 

The  public  is  also  invited  to  attend  any  of 
the  daaaroom  lectures  that  wUl  be  devoted 
to  environmental  problems  during  ttke  week. 
On  AprU  20  and  24.  Dr.  Wallace  OrgeU  will 
lecture  on  "Resources.  Wastes  and  Stirvlval" 
at  2:26  p.m.  On  AprU  24,  T.  A.  Ttoney  will 
apeak  on  "Use  and  Abuse  of  Subeiu'face 
Water"  at  3:25  pjn.  On  AprU  21  and  23,  Dr. 
John  Zaliarls  will  speak  on  "Population  Pol- 
lution" at  7  ajn..  Dr.  Roy  Jervls  on  Pollution 
in  the  Oene  Pool"  at  9:60  a.m.,  and  Dr.  Rob- 
ert Brown  on  "Rape,  Ruin,  Retchednees"  at 
11:16  a.m. 

Observances  at  M-DJC  North  are  being 
sponsored  by  the  Community  College  Studies 
Department.  Speakers  on  AprU  23  include  na- 
Uonally  known  author  Philip  Wylle,  Dade 
Thornton  of  ttie  Florida  Audubon  Society 
and  Robert  Bvans  of  the  Dade  P6llatloB  Con- 
trol Board.  Wylle  and  Thornton  will  lead  a 
dlaouaalan  with  students  and  the  pubUe  at 
9:16  sjn.  In  tlxe  McArthur  Sctenoe  and  Tadi- 
nology  Building  patio.  Bill  Andanon,  former 
OUnsy  photograptMT  and  naturalist,  will  ooa- 
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tfnct  aUOm  and  flJni  lacturea  t  11  ajn.  kad 
S  p-M.  tm  Baom  aifii  of  tb«  Sclano*  and  TmH- 
Dology  Bxilldlng. 

Ot>Mr  ACttvttlM  mt  North  Camp<M  include 
partletpattan  or  a  stadcnt  poup  TT»ti1  ~En- 
TtronnMot!"  which  hu  eeapUad  a  biMto(- 
rmpby  at  artlclM  and  books  daallnc  wltb  en- 
Tlronawntal  problema  and  poaaible  aoluttona. 
Hm  group  baa  alao  gatherad  a  llat  of  aims 
avallabla  to  studenta  and  to  tha  general 
pubUe. 

The  students  have  alao  formed  a  speakers 
huTcau  and  are  urging  erery  academic  de- 
partment at  tba  cAmpos  to  devote  April 
22  els  uses  to  environment  snd  the  way  that 
an vlroti mental  problema  relate  to  tha  sub- 
ject mattar  of  the  coarse. 

Another  group  of  atudants  enrolled  In  a 
South  Campus  Continuing  Bdiscatlon  course, 
"Man  and  HIa  Enrlroament."  has  devoted 
tba  Anal  three  weeks  ot  fisssee  to  oontacUng 
ctrlc  groops  urging  them  to  uae  their 
April  meetings  to  dlacuss  enTtronmentaJ 
proble — 


April  23,  1970 


IFrom  the  Key  West  (Fla.)  Cltteen.  Apr.  19, 

19701 

Local.  Schools  To  Taxx  Pabt  Df 

EmaaoMMXNTAi.   Tk*CH-ljf 

Uonroa  Gounty  aehools — both  t—rtim  and 
pupUs — wlU  herwma  totaUy  Invoked  In  a 
natlnwwkia  SnTlronmental  Taarh  Tn  on 
Wsrtnasday.  AprU  22. 

Suparlatandent  of  Scboote.  Armando  J. 
Henrlquea.  In  «mwmi»/.|^  fj^  partlelp»tiati 
aald  tt  was  In  aooordanoe  wtth  the  request 
ot  atmU  Ooaunlastooer  for  Education  Floyd 
T.  C^rlaUaa  that  all  schools  throughout  the 
atAta  Jotn  In  the  naUoowide  effort. 

auparlnfBdent  Hanrlquea  raqusatad  and 
raoalvad  Cram  the  principals  of  t*e  Monroe 
County  sr bonis  the  plan  ot  each  (or  partici- 
pation la  tba  "K-Day"  oheervanoa.  Ttaaaa 
plana  include  a  varied  numbar  of  •ctlrtttaa 
from  tha  rfiartlng  of  newspaper  articles  on 
Environment  to,  In  one  case,  a  "Lltterbug 
Oonvantlon." 

BobOQl  ckildran  will  vlaw  flim  strlpa  ob 
the  envtroomantal  crisis,  take  part  In  clean 
up  campaigns  and  make  Held  trips  to  water- 
front areas  to  obaervs  at  first  hand  the  harm 
being  done  In  the  area  of  watar  pollution  by 
the  dumping  of  waste  materials  into  the 
watMra  ol  our  oceans  and  bays.  Other  children 
will  draw  posters  depleting  before  and  after 
soenea  at  pothitlon. 

Science  daases  win  conduct  testa  on  eon- 
serrwtlaB,  take  them  borne  and  dlscnas  them 
with  tbetr  parents.  Senior  high  biology  and 
efaemlstry  stodenta  will  conduct  eztensiv* 
i*qdles  of  ecology  and  related  terms. 

Panel  dtseussloDs  on  the  giuwing  poUu- 
ttoa  problem  In  the  Unttad  States  wlU  oe- 
eupy  some  paalnr  high  school  stndents  with 
araaa  of  eoaeam  being  garbage  diapoaal.  the 
yacht  baatB,  sewage  disposal,  canal  and 
i*i  will  poOtittoa  and  ofl  aUeka  la  suiwnmd- 
Ing  wmtan. 

Alao  to  be  featured  tn  the  environmental 
T>meh-In  wUl  be  talks  before  ssiembUea  by 
mambacs  of  «k*  florMa  State  OonaarratMB 
Dafwrtmcnt. 

"I  am  pleased."  said  Henrlques,  "with  the 
Nspooae  at  the  schools  to  the  participation 
in  'K-Day'.  The  detailed  raporu  of  planned 
participation  indicate  a  real  tntereat  on  the 
part  of  our  stodsnu  and  our  teachers  In  the 
snvtronmantal  erlaia  which  faces  our  nation. 

"It  U  a  matter  which  should  oouoeiu  every 
citizen — especially  future  citizens,  now  tn 
setMol.  who  WlU  have  to  face  up  to  the  pettls 
of  poUnttoB  U  aosne  nationwide  oarraettvw  ao- 
tioB  is  not  taken  by  raspcsMlble  leaders  tn 
biisin  wss  aad  In  govsmment." 

WhOe  we  have  AUowed  tredmoloKy— in 
the  nAme  of  prutien  to  pollute  oar 
natural  raeourees.  we  have  bem  aHak 
fortonate  to  hare  nany  ftmrishtod  In- 
dtvidtiaJs  wteae  actkns  IwTe  pfeaeifsd 
many  areas  tn  sooth  Florida.  In  the  12th 


Distriet  of  FTorida  alone  we  have  three 
pailcs  under  the  NaUonal  Park  System— 
the  Everglades  National  Park,  the  Bis- 
cayne  National  Monument,  and  ^rt 
Jefferson  NatiotuJ  Park— three  national 
wildlife  reftwres— the  Key  Deer  Refuge, 
the  Great  White  Heron  Refuge,  and  the 
Key  West  National  Wildlife  Refuge — and 
Florida's  John  Pennekamp  Coral  Reef 
SUte  Park  in  the  Florida  Keys.  The 
Pennekamp  Park  is  the  first  underaeas 
park  within  the  continental  United 
SUtes. 

But  what  was  emphasized  yesterday 
WHS  that  tins  is  not  enough.  U  our  air 
and  our  water  are  polluted  our  efforts  to 
protect  the  endangered  species  or  to  pre- 
serve the  beauty  of  the  Florida  Ever- 
glades or  the  Biscayne  Bay  will  quickly 
benuUifled. 

The  solution  to  our  environmental 
crisis  Will  come  from  many  sourcea.  Our 
efTorts  in  the  Congress  to  formulate  pro- 
grams to  purify  our  air  and  water  must 
continue  and  expand.  EfTorU  In  industry 
must  be  doubled.  But  the  most  important 
factor,  in  my  judgment,  is  individual 
commitment.  Ecology  is  as  much  an  atti- 
tude as  a  science. 


H.R.    17140— RESTORE    CQNFIDENCE 
TO  OUR  MONEY  THROUGH  CON- 

amruTiONAL  government 

(Mr.  RARICK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  bombarded  with  fearful 
reports  on  war.  poverty,  pollution,  in- 
flation, strikes,  and  violence,  yet  the  fore- 
most concern  to  every  dtixen  is  his 
money  and  its  buying  pow<er. 

Because  of  tWs  I  have  Introduced 
H.R.  17140.  a  bill  to  vest  In  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  the  absolute, 
complete,  and  unconditional  control  over 
our  money  through  Government  owner- 
ship and  control  of  the  12  Federal  Re- 


I  have  taken  this  action  because  of  an 
erer-tnereastng  lack  of  public  confidence 
in  the  private  monopoly  which  presently 
Is  In  charge  of  our  money.  Confidence 
and  stability  La  our  fiscal  affairs  could 
be  restored  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
and  private  bankers  but  they  refuse  to 
dtadpltne  tbenselTes  voluntarily  to  meet 
the  crisis  they  have  precipitated. 

Since  the  Federal  Reaerve  bankers  lack 
the  responsibility  to  perform  their  duty, 
then  Congress  must  concede  that  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act  of  191S  has,  by 
experience,  proven  itself  a  failure. 

fHien  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  was 
signed  into  law  tn  1913  the  UJB.  public 
delit  was  $1  bUUoc.  As  of  Jsnnary  1970 
our  nattonal  debt  was  $Sn  MUlan.  Tba 
combined  national  deM — ^deral.  State, 
couDty,  munh-ipal,  eocporate.  and  pri- 
vate—is fast  approacfalDc  $2  trillion.  The 
non-Federal  debt  is  rst1iaa<»i  at  $1,347 
billion.  Farm  dsbt  at  iht  end  of  1969  has 
reached  nearly  |i8  taUUon— up  from  $25 
MIUoo  or  aloaoat  doubled  tn  tbe  last  l« 


We  but  owe  It  to  ouiseltes.  Is  the  re- 
sponse of  the  liberals  to  the  figures.  We 
owe  tt  to  someone  but  not  to  ourselTCs 
because  we  do  not  own  our  own  money. 


Consider  that  according  to  the  Treas- 
ury report  of  January  1970  the  total 
coinage  In  circulation  was  $5,965,000,000 
and  the  total  currency  in  cliculatlon  was 
$47,026,000,000.  Yet  of  this  evidence  of 
wealth  totaling  $52,991,000,000  if  $46.- 
431,000,000  is  Federal  Reserve  notes 
which  belong  to  the  Federal  Reserve  then 
only  $595,000,000  in  currency  belongs  to 
our  people  or  the  Government.  And  this 
$46  billion  of  the  Federal  Reserve  is  lent 
into  circulation  by  commercial  banks  for 
which  credit  on  credit  our  people  as  bor- 
rowers pay  interest. 

Considering  that  the  estimated  in- 
terest on  the  national  debt  this  year  will 
exceed  $18  billion  it  must  be  apparent 
that  this  kind  of  credit  lending  has  been 
a  profitable  institution,  but  not  for  our 
people  or  our  country. 

Inflation  and  recession  are  destroying 
both  the  poor  and  the  entrepreneur.  In- 
terest rates,  already  exceeding  usury, 
give  no  sign  of  lowering  and  under  the 
expected  economic  law  of  supply  and 
demand  can  be  expected  to  soar  higher. 
Unemployment  increases  stealthily.  Most 
workers  and  producers  are  fals^  led  to 
twlieve  the  af»wer  Hes  only  tn  wage 
increases  or  price  Increases.  The  con- 
sumer seeks  relief  through  price  controls. 
And  l>ehlnd  the  scenes  our  academic 
economists  fumble  to  "think  tank"  so- 
I^ilsticated  solutions  to  a  problem  they 
are  unable  to  understand  because  Its  t>e- 
neath  their  comprehension.  And  any  of 
the  many  proposals  of  the  controlled  In- 
tellectuals in  the  service  of  the  cabal  can 
but  be  temporal  and  could  (Hily  worsen 
the  problem  by  entendlng  the  time  of  any 
solution. 

The  Federal  Reserve  exclusive  fran- 
chise was  a  mistake.  Congresa  in  191$ 
erred  tragically  when  it  Improdently  del- 
egated full  control  over  our  money  to  the 
Federal  Reserve  moDeycfaangers — a  pri- 
vate banking  carteL  Tbe  act  may  carry 
de  facto  legality  but  no  infonned  indi- 
vidual can  deny  its  unoonstitotianallty 
and  unjust  powers  over  tbe  mooey  of  our 
people. 

Yet  fear  pervades  our  land  and  those 
who  know  the  truth  and  could  act  or 
reiecated  to  silenoe  l>ecaiKe  sameone's 
political  futare  may  be  threatened  or  a 
friend  embarrassed,  lly  only  coaunent  is 
that  unleas  we  canal  this  monsfter  in  otir 
midst  the  very  Republic  wbleh  tnetades 
not  only  the  wealth  but  the  intellect,  wUl 
be  demolished.  We  walk  by  faith  and  not 
by  sight.  Should  confidence  fall  or  falter 
the  mlgbtieBt  wUl  fall  first. 

My  bin  HA.  17140  provides  the  only 
viable  and  effective  solution  to  the 
breakdown  In  confidence  of  our  money 
and  financial  system.  It  is  very  simple. 
Xbat  we  return  the  banks  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  and  full  control  over  our 
money  to  the  Congress.  I  claim  no  pride 
in  authorship  because  this  Is  as  was  In- 
tended by  the  Founding  Fathers  when 
they  provided  in  the  U.8.  Constitution — 
the  law  of  the  land: 
The  CoQgrem  shall  have  the  power — 
5.  TO  com  money,  regulate  the  value  there- 
of, and  of  fcreign  oo«a.  and  fix  the  standard 
of  walghta  and  atuaauiea  (Artlcla  1,  Seetton 
S.  eiaoae  i) . 

Who  should  tbe  people  trust  more 
than  their  Congresa— If  they  disaiH)rove 
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we  can  be  eliminated  at  the  mils.  Un- 
elected  bureaucrats  and  monopolistic 
iMuikers,  never. 

We  of  this  House  are  the  sole  repre- 
sentatives of  the  American  people.  Our 
system  is  not  a  democracy  because  we 
are  the  only  elected  ofQclals  in  the  fed- 
eral system.  The  Pounding  Fathers  in- 
tended that  the  power  to  issue  and  con- 
trol money  was  only  to  be  entrusted  to 
the  hands  of  those  elected  officials  who 
are  constantly  accountable  to  the  voters. 

This  HJt.  17140  will  do. 

I  insert  the  text  of  HJl.  17140  at  this 
point: 

HJl.  17140 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
tbe  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  TTnlted 
States  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed 
forthwith  to  purchase  the  capital  stock  of 
the  twelve  Federal  Reserve  banks  and 
branches,  and  agencies  thereof,  and  to  pay  to 
the  owners  thereof  the  par  value  of  such 
stock  at  tbe  date  of  purchase. 

(b)  All  member  bahks  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  are  hereby  required  and  di- 
rected to  deliver  forthwith  to  tbe  Treasurer 
of  the  United  States,  by  the  execution  and 
delivery  of  such  documents  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  all 
the  stock  of  said  Federal  Reserve  banks 
owned  or  oontroUed  by  them,  together  with 
all  claims  of  any  kind  or  nature  in  and  to  the 
capital  assets  of  tbe  said  Federal  Reserve 
banks,  it  being  the  intention  of  this  Act  to 
vest  In  the  Oovemment  of  the  United  States 
the  absolute,  complete,  and  unconditional 
ownership  of  the  said  Federal  Reeerve  banks. 

(c)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
proi»lated,  out  of  any  funds  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  tbe  purposes  of  this  Act. 


AWARD  OP  CONTRACT  BY  NASA  TO 
GENERAL  EXECTRIC  CORPORA- 
TION FOR  PHASE  D  OF  APPLICA- 
TIONS TECHNOLOGY  SATELLITE 
PROGRAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  (Mr.  Bxall)  ,  is  rec- 
ognized for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  T»^g*T.T.  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  take  the  fioor  today  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  Members  of  the  House 
the  award  of  a  contract  recently  by  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration to  the  General  Electric  Corp. 
for  phase  D  of  the  applications  technol- 
ogy satellite — F  and  G-H?rogram.  On  the 
basis  of  information  I  have  received  I 
feel  that  it  is  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  to  fur- 
ther examine  events  leading  up  to  the 
announcement  of  this  contract  tiefore 
any  ofllcial  award  Is  made  by  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration to  General  Electric  Corp. 

I  would  like  to  relate  to  you  a  brief 
history  of  this  project  and  some  of  the 
incidents  that  have  come  to  my  atten- 
tion which  would  indicate  that  perhaps 
one  contractor  was  clearly  favored  over 
another. 

After  extensive  preliminary  proce- 
dures early  in  1969  NASA  selected  the 
Fairchlld-Hlller  Corp-  and  the  General 
Electric  Corp.  as  competitors  in  phase  D 
of  the  applications  technology  satellite 
program  in  Mbj  of  1969.  Both  of  these 


competitors  received  procurement  pack- 
ages and  resubmitted  the  proposals  to 
NASA  for  examination  In  September 
1969.  Conversations  were  held  and  new 
proposals  were  submitted  at  the  end  of 
December.  Following  further  examina- 
tion by  NASA,  a  resubmission  of  the  cost 
estimate  was  requested  and  the  con- 
tractors were  given  an  estimated  award 
date  of  April  1970. 

It  appears  that  during  the  period  of 
September  to  the  final  announcement  in 
April,  certain  things  happened  that 
worked  to  the  benefit  of  the  General  Elec- 
tric Corp.  auid  to  the  detriment  of  the 
other  bidder,  the  Fairchild  Hiller  Corp. 

In  competitive  bidding  of  this  type, 
where  cost-plus  plays  an  important  part, 
one  of  the  prime  considerations  differen- 
tiating between  the  competitors  should 
be  the  technical  excellence  of  the  design. 
During  the  evaluation  process  in  this 
particular  competition,  however,  there  is 
evidence  that  technical  innovations  de- 
veloped by  Fairchild  eventually  became 
a  part  of  the  competitor's  proposal.  These 
changes,  therefore,  had  the  effect  of  di- 
minishing the  technical  superiority  Falr- 
chUd-Hiller  had  displayed. 

Further.  I  have  learned  that  NASA 
distributed  Falrchlld's  proposal  to  its 
technical  evaluators  prior  to  the  time 
that  General  Electric  even  submitted  its 
proposal.  This,  therefore,  provided  Gen- 
eral Electric  the  opportunity  to  learn 
Falrchlld's  price  even  belore  they  sub- 
mitted their  bid.  Apparently,  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration allowed  General  Electric  to  sub- 
mit Its  final  revised  proposal  1  week 
beyond  the  previously  determined  date 
for  submission. 

There  is  further  evidence  that  General 
Electric  was  permitted  to  submit  tech- 
nical changes  in  its  final  revised  pro- 
posal which  is  contrary  to  NASA's  own 
instruction. 

There  is  also  evidence  that  the  final 
price  reduction  made  by  the  General 
Electric  Corp.  resulted  from  a  change  in 
accounting  iHtwedures  rather  than  any 
real  savings  occasioned  by  substantive 
provisions. 

An  analysis  of  the  procedures  used  in 
this  partlculflir  competition  can  only  lead 
one  to  the  conclusion  that  the  decision 
to  make  the  award  was  based  on  some- 
thing other  than  objective  examination. 
It  would  appear  that  the  competitors 
size,  the  numtwr  of  previous  space  pro- 
grams, and  other  factors  might  have  been 
used.  It  is  further  evident  that  the  com- 
petitive nature  of  the  program  was  di- 
luted because  of  events  that  transpired 
between  the  period  Septemt>er  of  1969 
and  April  of  1970.  Through  this  period 
the  submission  and  resubmission  of  pro- 
posals has  given  one  contractor  the  op- 
portunity to  take  advantage  of  technical 
Innovations  introduced  by  the  other;  in 
this  case,  the  Fairchlld-Hlller  Corp.;  in 
its  original  proposal.  That  result,  there- 
fore, is  to  eventually  eliminate  the  tech- 
nical advantage  Fairchild  had  in  Sep- 
tember. 

WhUe  the  result  would  appear  to  be 
reprehensible  in  this  case,  this  practice 
carried  to  Its  extreme  would  be  cata- 
strophic to  the  competitive  bidding 
process.  Eventually,  the  larger  compa- 


nies would  be  aide  to  take  advantage  of 
any  technological  siqieriority  in  a  small- 
er organization  and  the  eventual  result 
would  be  tha^  the  smaller  companies 
would  be  forced  out  of  the  market.  This 
then,  would  place  the  Government  at 
the  mercy  of  a  monopolistic  industry. 

Upon  learning  about  this  contract  and 
the  items  that  I  Just  mentioned,  I  re- 
quested that  the  Administrator  of  tbe 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration, Dr.  Thomas  P.  Paine,  provide 
a  review  of  this  whole  bidding  process 
and  I,  of  course,  asked  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  to  do  likewise.  Dr.  Paine 
acknowledged  this  request  and  has  indi- 
cated his  willingness  to  submit  to  such 
an  examination.  In  the  meantime,  how- 
ever, NASA  has  notified  the  Falrchild- 
Hlller  Corp.  that  It  Is  eliminating  certain 
funding  the  contractors  have  been  re- 
ceiving. 

Both  Fairchild  Hiller  and  General 
Electric  have  been  receiving  a  certain 
amount  per  month  in  order  to  cover  their 
costs  since  the  submission  of  the  original 
proposals.  The  decision  to  eliminate 
Falrchlld's  fimds  has  the  effect  of  ren- 
dering Inoonsequential  the  results  of  any 
Investigation  that  might  be  made  into 
the  propriety  of  the  bidding  procedure 
and  the  validity  of  the  announced  In- 
tention to  make  the  award.  The  capacity 
to  produce  a  contract  of  this  nature  obvi- 
ously depends  to  a  great  degree  on  tbe 
ability  of  tbe  technical  team  that  is  as- 
sembled by  the  contractors.  The  elimi- 
nation of  f  imds  in  Falrchlld's  case  would 
make  it  virtually  impossible  to  retain 
the  scientific  personnel  that  comprise 
this  team  and.  therefore,  would  be  im- 
posing an  additional  injustice  on  this 
bidder.  In  a  telegram  last  Friday.  I  re- 
quested Dr.  Paine  to  continue  the  fund- 
ing of  both  contractors  until  the  General 
Accounting  Office  has  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  determine  the  yalidity  of  his 
decision.  '' 

In  view  of  the  scope  of  the  contract 
and  the  nature  of  the  information  that 
has  been  developed.  It  seems  that  the 
only  logical  course  to  follow,  in  the  best 
interests  of  all  concerned,  particularly 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  is 
to  reexamine  the  decision  to  award  this 
contract  in  an  atmosphere  that  will  be 
free  of  any  potential  conflicts. 

Because  Dr.  Thomas  Paine  was  em- 
ployed by  the  General  Electric  Corp.  in 
a  high  executive  capacity  for  a  period  of 
years  prior  to  becoming  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration,  the  charge  might 
be  made  that  he  favored  one  of  these 
two  competitors  at  the  expense  of  the 
other. 

In  order  to  protect  Dr.  Paine  and  the 
highly  respected  Space  Agency  from  such 
allegations  and  In  order  to  ascertain  that 
this  contract  was  awarded  strictly  on  the 
basis  of  merit,  I  would  again  request  that 
any  official  award  be  delayed  until  such 
time  as  a  complete  examination  has  been 
made  by  the  Goieral  Accounting  Office. 

In  the  meantime,  in  order  to  maintain 
the  integrity  of  the  bidding  process,  it 
iB  essential  that  funding  be  continued 
for  lx>th  contractors. 

B^.  OUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  tbe  gen- 
tleman yield? 
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lir.  BKAX^  ot  MArylAnd.  I  yield  to  my 
ooUeague  from  hUirjXutA. 

Mr.  OUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  tt  bothers 
me — MUl  I  have  reviewed  the  fonnal 
allegations  made  in  the  protest  of  which 
^e  centleman  from  Maryland  ■peaks— 
that  one  company  In  this  competition 
apparently  started  way  ahead,  but  was. 
by  the  end  of  the  competition,  equalised. 
What  is  the  point  of  competition  If  NASA 
procurement  procedures  first  encourage 
equalization  and  second  do  not  give  credit 
to  the  competitor  who  makes  the  major 
innovation? 

Particularly,  what  is  the  chance  (A  the 
small-  or  moderate-siae  competitor  In  a 
competition  such  as  this — where  this 
transfusion  and  equalization  process  has 
occarred — as  oppoeed  to  the  Industrial 
grant.  NASA  may  always  Justify  selec- 
tion of  the  giant,  and  say.  "WeU,  they 
are  bigger,  and  have  had  more  eitperi- 
enee.  so  now — now,  not  then,  but  now 
that  they  are  technically  equal  we  will 
give  It  to  the  bigger,  more  experienced 
company."  I  think  there  Is  a  serious 
phllMophlcal  question  to  be  explored 
here,  with  ramifications  that  reach  be- 
yond the  Palrehlld-OB  competition  for 
the  ATB  F.  A  a.  It  is  the  question  of  bow 
NASA  procurements  are  to  be  .eon- 
ducted — itA  how  protection  for  tech- 
nical Innovation  can  be  credited  to  the 
smaller  company  stmggling  against  a 
giant  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  the  smaller 
company's  technical  Innovation  any 
m**«ing  in  the  oatcame. 

I  also  hope  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  which  Is  an  arm  of  this  Congress, 
win  very  soloosly  probe  the  Implica- 
tions of  the  late  submission  of  General 
Qectrlc's  revised  cost  proposal,  which  I 
understand  Induded  a  prohibited  tech- 
nical revlatan  •■  weD,  and  the  effect  the 
late  OB  aubmlBSlon  had  on  Palrchlld- 
HUler>  posture  In  the  ultimate  analysis. 
It  seems  that  what  is  good  for  the  0ooee 
Is  good  for  the  gander.  If  Falrchikl-Hiller 
was  denied  an  extension  In  which  to  sub- 
■lit  its  bM.  and  OB  was  likewise  denied, 
why  was  OBls  late  sobmlaBlon  then  ae- 
eeptedt  If  Palrehfld-HlIIer's  final  tech- 
nical proposal  had  been  disseminated. 
Including  referenee  to  hours  of  produc- 
tion, it  seems  clear  to  me  that  It  Is  en- 
Ordy  pooslble  that  Goieral  Electric  could 
have  known  Faircfafld-Hlller's  price 
before  General  Blectric  even  submitted 
theirs. 

Mr.  BEALL  of  Maryland.  T  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  contribution,  and  I 
acree  this  Is  a  matter  that  needs  very 
serious  study  becaiae  the  Integrity  of 
the  entire  bidding  system  is  at  stake. 


LBGISXJ^TION  TO  ELIMINATE 
AUTO  AIR  POLLDTIOH 

The  SPBAKBB  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  PAnsTsni) 
is  reoccnised  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  FARBSTKIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
today  introdneed  on  behalf  of  nurself 
and  27  other  Members  of  the  House 
ILB.  17199.  H.R.  17301,  and  HH.  17203. 
a  comprehensive  11 -part  pft'agw  at  au- 
tomotive air  pcrflutton  legislation. 

One  provision  Is  an  updated  version 
of  Hit.  13225,  legislation  I  introduced  In 


July  1968,  to  ban  the  internal  com- 
bustion engine.  This  provision  would  out- 
law the  sale  of  engines  which  did  not 
meet  the  pollution  levels  of  the  "cleanest 
feasible  propulsion  system."  Last  sum- 
mer I  also  introduced  HR.  13281  and 
HJl.  13320,  the  first  bills  ever  Intro- 
duced In  Congress  to  regulate  or  ban 
lead  in  gasoline. 

If  enacted,  this  legislation  would 
eliminate  auto  air  pollution  by  the  mld- 
1970'8  and  achieve,  almost  immedi- 
ately, a  radical  reduction  in  air  pollu- 
tion. 

The  legislation  Includes  provisions— 

Phasing  out  large  horsepower,  high- 
pollution  engines; 

EsUbllshing  an  air  poQution  trust 
fund  to  finance  research  and  develop- 
ment on  pollution-free  engines  and  gov- 
ernment purchases; 

Revising  the  tax  structure  to  encour- 
age low -pollution  engliws; 

BstabUshtng,  on  a  national  basis,  the 
California  standards  for  auto  pollution 
for  the  1971.  1972.  and  1974  model 
years; 

Establishing  pollution  standards  for 
used  cars  and  commercial  fleets; 

Banning  lead  tn  gasoline  by  1972;  and 

Revising  Ckjvemment  test  procedures 
to  Include  inspection  of  auto  pollution 
control  devices  on  the  assembly  line  and 
after  they  have  t)een  In  operation. 

The  recent  public  statements  of  the 
auto  industry,  claiming  major  technolog- 
ical advances  to  alleviate  the  harmful 
environmental  Impact  of  the  automobile 
appear  to  me  to  be  *eer  hypocrisy.  It 
seems  to  be  more  than  a  coincidence  that 
tn  the  face  of  mounting  public  concern 
the  Industry  is  suddenly  claiming  all 
kinds  of  air  pollution  breakthroughs. 
Past  experience  would  suggest  that  there 
is  usually  little  to  such  claims.  One  ma- 
jor auto  producer,  for  example,  adver- 
tised an  air  pollution  device  as  being 
ahnoet  immediately  available  as  far  back 
as  1939.  The  device  has  yet  to  make  it  be- 
yond the  design  state.  Worse,  however.  If 
the  claims  are  true,  it  suggests  that  the 
industry  has  been  N^<**"g  back  on  de- 
velopment of  low  pollution  ffiglnea. 

The  aato  Is  reipoaalale  foriv  to  03  per- 
cent of  air  pollution  in  urban  areas.  Ttiis 
l«tilation  Is  the  result  of  ad  hoe  hear- 
Ings  we  held  in  December  in  New  York 
at  wliieh  Ralph  Nader,  the  vice  presi- 
dents of  the  two  major  automobile  man- 
ofactnrers,  and  experts  on  health  and  low 
poUution  technoJogy  testified  on  auto  air 
poUutlon.  The  report  laraed  as  a  result 
of  these  bearings  appears  in  the  Febru- 
ary 17,  1970.  Raooaa  on  page  3639.  The 
full  transcript  of  the  December  hearings 
appears  in  the  Pebruaiy  S.  19^0.  Racoao 
on  page  2601. 

"niere  is  a  great  deal  of  engineering 
evidence  to  sucgast  that  the  internal 
combustion  engine  cannot  be  cleaned  up 
sufficiently  to  bring  air  poUution  down 
to  acceptable  levels. 

The  only  way  this  Is  going  to  be 
achieved  is  to  turn  to  cleaner  alternative 
propulsion  systems  like  steam  or  gas  tur- 
bines. Steam  prodvces  one-elghtleih  the 
level  of  oai<MO  —onoride,  one  fifty-fifth 
the  level  o(  hydrocarbons  and  one-four- 
teenth the  level  of  oxides  of  nitrogen  of 
an  unregulated  tntemal  comb\istion  en- 
gine. 


Except  for  Detroit,  which  has  a  vested 
interest  in  maintaining  the  Internal  com- 
bustion engine,  almost  every  expert  be- 
lieves dean  alternatives  are  feasible 
right  now  which  are  cheaper  to  manu- 
facture and  operate  and  easier  for  the 
driver. 

Dr.  Robert  U.  Ayres.  a  noted  expert  on 
automotive  engineering  technology,  told 
our  ad  hoc  hearings  in  December  that 
when  compared  to  the  IC  engine  under 
actual  testing  conditions,  steam  mgines 
were  found  to  be: 

First,  mechanically  simpler  (no  clutch, 
transmission,  starter,  distributor,  car- 
buretor, fuel  induction  system,  muffler, 
and  so  forth: 

Second,  longer  lived  aiKl  more  reliable; 

Third,  more  powerful  for  the  8i«  and 
weight; 

Fourth,  cheaper  to  operate: 

Fifth,  virtually  pollution  free: 

Sixth,  quiet; 

Seventh,  safe  and  quick  to  start  up: 
and 

Eighth,  as  efficient  under  normal  driv- 
ing conditions. 

If  the  American  auto  Industry  can 
build  the  world's  largest  auto  plant  In 
the  Soviet  Union.  It  can  produce  a  pollu- 
tion free  engine  in  the  United  States. 
The  industry  has  the  technological  capa- 
bOity:  aU  It  needs  is  the  economic  in- 
centive. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislative  package 
win  bring  about  that  Incentive. 

A  list  of  the  House  sponsors  of  the  leg- 
islation, a  summary  of  its  provisions, 
and  the  text  of  the  three  bills  foUow: 

Lm  OF  THK  SrOM90«8  OF  TUX  LXOISL.A'nON 

Leonard  Parbsteln.  Democrmt.  of  New  York. 

Jooeph  Addabtoo.  DMnocrat.  of  New  Torlc. 

WllUam  A.  Barrett.  Democrat,  of  Penxwyl- 
▼anla. 

Uarto  Blaggl.  D*noer*t.  of  Hew  Toak. 

Frank  3.  Braaco.  DMnoerat,  of  Ifvw  Tork. 

O«org«  E.  Brown.  Jr.,  Democrat,  ot  Cali- 
fornia. 

Jeffrey   Cohelan.  Democrat,  of  California. 

Domlnlck  V.  Oanlela.  Damoerat,  ol  New 
Jetvey. 

Doo  KdwardB.  Democrat  of  Calif orala. 

Jacob  OUbert.  Democrat  of  New  York. 

Seymour  Halpem.  Bepubllcaa  of  Hew  York. 

Lee  Hamilton,  Democrat  at  Indiana. 

Michael  Harrington,  Democrat  of  Maasa- 
chuaetta. 

Edward  I.  Koch.  Democrat  oT  New  York. 

Allaid  K.  Ixjwanataln.  Democrat  at  Mew 
York. 

Abnar  J.  Mlkva.  Democrat  of  nilimla 

Joaepb  O.  Mlnlsh.  Democrat  of  New  Jersey. 

Arnold  Olsen.  Democrat  of  Montana. 

Richard  Ottlnger.  Democrat  of  New  Jersey. 

Edward  J.  Patten.  Democrat  of  New  Jersey. 

Bertram  L.  Podall,  Denoerat  of  Hew  York. 

Adam  C.  Powell.  Democrat  ot  Mew  Ycrk. 

Peter  Bodlno.  Jr..  Democrat  of  New  Jersey. 

Benjamla  S.  Boaenthal,  Democrat  of  Mew 
York. 

vrtlllam  P.  Byan.  Democrat  of  New  York. 

Wlllam  St.  Onge,  Democrat  of  Connecticut. 

John  V.  Tunney,  Democrat  of  California. 

Uonel  Van  Deerlln,  Democrat  of  CaUfomla. 

SmucAST  or  PaovisxoMS  of  Lkcislaixon 
1.  Seta   auto   emission   standarda   on    the 
baala  of  the  cleanest  feasible  propulsion  sys- 
tem. 

There  la  agreement  among  many  recent 
Btudlea  eondueted  for  govemment  that  at 
least  two  inherently  cleaner  alternative  pro- 
phi^oa  systena,  staam  and  gM  tnrMae,  are 
^^f^rtnif^i-mnj  asd  eooBomlcally  f  eaalbU  and 
pcaalbly   cheaper   to   produce   and   operate. 
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Current  auto  emission  standards  are  baaed 
on  what  the  inherently  pollution  IC  engine 
can  achieve.  Standards  ahould  be  aet  on  the 
basla  of  the  cleanest  faaalble  propulsion  aya- 
tem  and  responalblllty  to  carry  out  the 
standards  left  to  the  anto  Industry. 

2.  Large  engines  which  cannot  meet  the 
standards  would  be  phased  out  In  1976. 

It  must  be  recognized  that  conversion  to 
a  new  propulsion  system  cannot  be  completed 
in  one  year,  but  must  be  done  on  a  gradual 
basis,  beginning  with  a  limited  number  of 
lines.  Large  horsepower  IC  engines  which 
cannot  meet  the  standards  should  be  phased 
out  first  based  on  the  following  time-table: 

Based  on  sales  of  1969  American  cars,  the 
phasing  out  would  have  the  following  effect: 

(a)  376  horsepower  In  1975— Less  than  6 
percent  of  new  car  sales. 

(b)  276  horsepower  In  1976 — 36  percent  of 
new  car  aalea. 

(c)  176  horsepower  In  1977— AU  but  10 
percent  of  new  car  sales. 

(d)  All  Internal  combustion  engines  In 
1978. 

Phasing  out  large  horsepower  engines  first 
haa  the  advantage  of  eliminating  the  high- 
est pollutant  first.  Large  engines  bum  more 
fuel  and  thus  produce  higher  levels  of  pol- 
lution. It  also  has  the  following  additional 
advantages: 

(a)  It  Is  easier  to  develop  a  new  propul- 
alon  system  In  a  large  engine. 

(b)  Fewer  people  buy  automobiles  with 
large  engines  for  personal  use.  therefore,  any 
recalls  that  might  be  necessary  to  perfect  a 
system  would  affect  fewer  people.  The  m- 
dustry  follows  a  practice  now  of  putting  ex- 
perimental systems,  which  may  need  re- 
calling to  perfect  them,  on  "odd-ball  lines" 
that  attract  fewer  customers  and  incon- 
veniences fewer  customers.  This  would  fol- 
low that  practice. 

3.  A  large  scale  Federal  prototype  develop- 
ment program  for  poUutlon-free  vehicles 
would  be  undertaken. 

Currently,  the  Federal  Oovemment  Is  de- 
veloping one  prototype  ranklne  (steam)  pro- 
pulsion system.  A  more  extensive  program  la 
needed.  Such  a  program  would  not  need  to 
test  all  forma  of  propulsion,  since  steam 
and  gaa  turbines  are  generally  conceded  to 
be  the  most  feasible  and  the  most  developed. 
Nor  would  such  a  program  have  to  under- 
take Initial  development.  While  the  q>okes- 
men  for  the  major  auto  companies  were  tell- 
ing a  Senate  committee  that  steam  autos 
were  not  feasible,  members  of  the  committee 
were  driving  a  modem  steam  car  In  the  Sen- 
ate basement.  Similarly,  at  least  one  small 
company  Is  now  producing  Inexpensive  gaa 
turbine  engines.  What  remains  to  be  devel- 
oped la  the  maaa  production  capability  and 
not  the  engine  Itaelf.  Such  a  program  would 
alao  provide  a  aource  of  technological  and 
cost  Information  Independent  of  the  auto 
Induatry. 

4.  Part  ot  the  Federal  automobile  exclae 
tax  wotUd  be  utilized  to  provide  the  neces- 
sary ww^wing  for  the  air  pollution  program. 

A  Federal  commitment  to  eliminating 
automotive  air  pollution  will  require  a  guar- 
anteed aource  of  funding  for  the  next  4  to  S 
years.  The  mechanism  of  the  automotive  ex- 
cise tax  offers  a  logical  aource  of  such  fund- 
ing. 

Hie  tax  should  be  recalculated  on  the 
tMMla  of  the  amount  of  engine  horsepower 
and  the  amount  of  pollution  produced.  This 
would  be  in  line  with  the  phlloaophy  that 
the  polluter  ahould  pay  for  cleaning  up  hla 
pollution.  It  would  also  reflect  a  recognition 
that  In  addition  to  producing  more  pollu- 
tion, large  englnee — and  this  generally 
means  large  cars — occupy  more  parking  and 
road  apace  In  our  crowded  central  dtles,  a 
privilege  for  which  they  ahould  pay. 

The  revenue  collected  In  exoeas  of  the 
current  7  percent  tax  levet  should  then  be 
set  aside  to  finance  the  prototype  develop- 


ment and  Federal  purchase  of  pollution  free 
automobiles. 

6.  llie  Federal  Oovemment  would  be  au- 
thorised to  purchaae  poUution  free  vehicles 
even  If  they  were  more  costly. 

To  create  a  significant  market  for  low  pol- 
lution vehicles  now  and  thua  stimulate 
earlier  production,  the  Federal  Government 
ahould  purchase  entirely  pollution  free 
vehicles  even  If  they  are  more  costly  than 
currently  available  high  polluting  vehicles. 

6.  The  statee  would  be  encouraged  to  pur- 
chase pollution  free  vehicles  by  authorizing 
the  use  of  the  highway  trust  fund  to  com- 
pensate for  any  added  cost. 

The  states  and  local  governments,  like  the 
Federal  Government,  are  major  purchasers 
of  new  cars,  trucks  and  buses.  To  stimulate 
them  to  purchase  pollution-free  vehicles, 
highway  trust  fund  money  should  be  au- 
thorized to  be  used  for  added  cost  Involved 
In  purchasing  them. 

B.  A  radical  reduction  in  automotive  air 
poUution  can  be  achieved  almost  Immedi- 
ately. What  Is  needed  la  (7)  an  Increase  m 
Interim  auto  emission  standards  to  those 
already  established  for  California;  (8)  the 
establishment  by  1972  to  auto  emission 
standards  for  used  cars;  (9)  the  establish- 
ment by  1972  of  rigorotis  emission  stand- 
ards for  fleet  owned  vehicles;  (10)  ban 
leaded  gasoline  and  regulate  the  composition 
of  fuel;  and  (11)  regulate  rubber  and  as- 
bestos emissions. 

7.  Interim  auto  emission  standards  would 
be  Increased  to  those  already  established  for 
California  and  strengthened  el!^|>rcement 
procedures  wotild  be  established. 

According  to  Federal  law.  California  is  the 
only  state  that  can  set  Its  own  auto  emission 
standards.  It  can  set  standards  so  long  as 
they  are  more  rigorous  than  Federal  stand- 
ards and  are  approved  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment aa  "technologically  feasible."  Stand- 
ards for  1971.  1972  and  1974  have  been  ^- 
proved.  which  began  to  regulate  oxldea  of 
nitrogen  In  1971. 

We  applaud  the  Admlnlstratlon'a  an- 
notinced  auto  emission  standards  for  1976. 
but  beUeve  atandarda  more  atrlngent  than 
thoae  for  1970  models  are  neceaaary  In  the 
Interim.  We  also  are  pleased  that  oxldea  of 
nitrogen  wUl  be  regulated,  but  do  not  be- 
Ueve we  ahould  wait  to  1973  to  do  so.  As 
an  Interim  atep,  the  California  standards. 
which  have  been  approved  by  the  Federal 
Government  aa  "technologically  feasible," 
should  be  required  of  aU  new  cars.  There 
la  no  reaaon  atandarda  demonstrated  to  be 
feaalble  should  be  appUed  Juat  In  CaU- 
fomla. 

However,  auch  standards  are  meanlngleaa 
If  large  numbers  of  devices  are  found  to  be 
defective.  Tlie  Federal  Government  should 
be  empowered  to  conduct  assembly  line  In- 
apectloiw  of  air  poUution  devices  In  place 
of  lU  present  testing  of  prototype  devices, 
which  may  or  may  not  be  the  aame  aa  those 
maaa  produced.  It  should  also  be  given  the 
power  to  Inspect  devices  after  6,000  mUes 
of  operation  and  require  recalling  of  llnea 
found  to  have  defective  devices  with  the 
auto  company  picking  up  the  coet  of  cor- 
rection. 

8.  Auto  emission  standards  would  be  estab- 
lished for  tiaed  cars  by  1972. 

To  achieve  clean  air  now,  air  poUution 
atandarda  should  be  astabllahed  for  aU  used 
ears  to  go  Into  effect  after  January  1,  1972. 
Such  atandarda  ahould  apply  to  aU  cars  sold 
or  Ucenaed  after  that  date. 

Even  If  a  poUution  free  auto  could  be 
marketed  today,  It  miut  be  remembered  that 
over  90  percent  of  the  cars  on  the  road  are 
more  than  one  year  old,  and  these  cars 
account  for  far  more  than  90  percent  of  the 
poUution  that  comes  from  the  auto.  Ap- 
proximately 10  mlUlon  new  cara  are  sold 
annually,  and  these  have  an  average  life 
of  ten  years.  It  would  be  almost  a  decade 


before  today'a  high  poUutlng  uaed  cars 
would  be  retired. 

One  oT  the  major  auto  manufacturers  re- 
cently announced  development  of  an  air 
poUution  device  for  used  cars.  An  independ- 
ent firm  has  also  developed  and  tested  such 
a  device.  We  beUeve  they  are  now  techno- 
logically feasible  and  should  be  required. 

According  to  evidence  presented  In  con- 
nection with  the  recent  Federal  suit  against 
the  auto  industry.  United  States  v.  Auto- 
motive Manufactiirers  Association,  et  al.,  the 
auto  industry  has  been  conspiring  since  1953 
to  prevent  the  development  or  manufacture 
of  antl-poUutlon  devices.  If  they  had  not 
acted  In  this  way,  poUution  devices  might 
w-'l  have  been  on  cars  15  years  ago.  As  the 
polluter,  we  do  not  beUeve  the  auto  manu- 
facturer should  make  a  profit  in  selling 
pollution  control  devices  to  owners  of  autos 
without  devices  that  they  manufactured.  It 
would  seem  to  us  that  the  Induatry  has  the 
obligation  to  sell  and  Install  these  devices 
at  cost. 

9.  Blgoroiu  emission  stands  would  be  es- 
tabUshed  by  1972  for  fieet  owned  vehicles. 

Fleet  owned  trucks,  buses  and  taxis  make 
up  only  10  percent  of  vehicular  traffic  In 
lu-ban  areas,  yet  account  for  over  30  percent 
of  the  air  poUution  that  comes  from  vehicles. 
I'\iel8.  like  compressed  natural  gas,  which 
can  operate  In  current  Internal  combustion 
engines,  can  dramaticaUy  reduce  theee  poUu- 
tion levels,  and  are  readily  accessible  to  a 
fieet  operation.  The  Florida  telephone  com- 
pany, for  example,  haa  been  operating  Its 
trucka  on  one  form  of  natural  gas  Tor  the 
past  ten  years.  Rigorous  emissions  standards 
for  fleet  operations  should,  therefore,  be 
established  by  1972.  Such  standards  should 
be  slmUar  to  those  tentatively  established 
by  the  State  of  California  for  1976. 

10.  Leaded  gasoline  would  be  banned  by 
mid-1972  and  governmental  authority  estab- 
lished to  regulate  the  composition  of  fuel. 

Leaded  gasoUne«houId  be  banned  and  the 
Federal  Government  empowered  to  regulate 
the  composition  of  fueL  Current  *"g<"*« 
need  no  modification  to  use  unleaded  gaso- 
line. One  oU  company  has  been  marketing 
a  premliun  brand  non-leaded  gasoline  for 
many  years. 

There  Is  currently  a  "gentlemen's  agree- 
ment" in  the  oU  Industry  limiting  to  4  grama 
per  gallon  the  lead  content  of  gasoline.  This 
should  be  phased  out  In  accordance  with 
the  foUowing  time  table: 

(a)  S  grama  per  gallon  after  January  1, 
1971. 

(b)  2  grams  per  gaUon  after  June  80.  1971. 

(c)  1  gram  per  gaUon  after  January  1, 
1972. 

(d)  0  gram  per  gaUon  after  June  SO.  1972. 
Gasoline  la  the  largest  unregulated  source 

of  lead  in  the  atmosphere — 08  percent — and 
can  be  directly  correlated  with  the  level  of 
lead  In  the  air.  Forty-five  percent  by  volimM 
of  lead  In  gaaoUne  enda  up  In  the  air.  We 
do  not  beUeve  thla  uncontrolled  experiment 
can  be  permitted  to  go  on  any  longer.  Leaded 
gas  must  be  totaUy  banned  by  mld-1972. 

Elimination  of  lead  from  gasoline  would 
not  only  remove  the  major  source  of  un- 
regulated lead  in  the  atmosphere,  but  would 
reduce  *»"«■««""  from  hydrocarbons  and  car- 
bon monoxides  aa  weU  which  are  Increased 
aa  a  result  of  the  preaenoe  of  lead.  Except  for 
the  oU  and  lead  Industries,  there  was  unani- 
mous aupport  In  recent  California  legislative 
hearings  on  the  hanning  of  lead.  The  anto 
Industry,  we  beUeve,  Is  supporting  a  ban  be- 
cause It  sees  the  result  of  poUution  reduc- 
tion as  one  way  of  taking  the  pressure  off 
the  move  to  ban  the  IC  engine,  and  to  btiy 
time  untU  approximately  1980. 

Many  of  the  additives  and  other  compo- 
nents of  tiui  also  ooatrltMite  hasaidous 
».i»iM<nii  to  the  atmosphere.  The  Federal 
Oovemmamt  should  have  the  power  to  rega- 
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Ut«  tb«  compoaltloii  of  fuel  to  r«duc«  thla 

II.  Federal  auto  emlMlon  standanls  would 
be  estabUcbed  for  rubber  and  asbestos. 

Federal  auto  emission  standards  should  be 
cstabllsbed  for  rubber  and  asbestos  as  well 
as  for  carbon  monoxide,  hydrocarbons  and 


oxides  of  nitrogen.  Testimony  at  our  hearing 
revealed  the  health  basards  of  these  previ- 
ously little  noUced  pollutanU.  Rubber  emis- 
sion comes  primarily  from  auto  tires  and 
can  be  reduced.  Asbestos  In  the  air  comes 
primarily  from  automotive  brake  systems 
and  can  also  be  reduced. 


TABLE  l.-ratLUTION  CMARACTUISTICS  OF  VARIOUS  PROPULSION  SYSTEMS 
|ln  irams  par  iniW 
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combustion 

tniiiw 
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•fl(in«  on 

■utiwalp* 
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iii  ill II I  ■  I II  iiti  I 

n  jru  I  ufcaiwiiis 

Carton  monoiidS... 

Oxidvs  o<  nitrofM.. 
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a2 
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a«  Hm  Ckryslof  Carp,  txpafimafltal  |u  hiibM*  car. 

on  Williams  stsamcar  tastod  by  Mobil  Oil  Corp.  m  Oocamboc  IM6 

nonrosctno  Itydrocarbons. 

TABLE  2.-C0MPARIS0N  OF  EMISSION  RECOMMENDATIONS 

lis  I 


Car  rani 
IJTO  — 
■sM 

1971 

1972 

Nuas 

Thn 

1974 

1973             I97S 

2:2 

2.2 
210 

•4.0 

I.S 

210 

10 

I.S 

210 

1.3 

2.2               IS 

210             II.O 

10               .7S 

a2 

1.0 
.4 

210 

Oa^aa  il  aitrsflM 

•  Tks  rmMiss  tt  Mracarteas  aad  carban  aMMuda  has  inciaasad  th«  amission  a<  oiidas  ol  nilrofan  bayond  Iha  la««l  ol  Iha 
ssiagalatad  nlaraal  combustion  «fl|in«  The  chomicjl  conditions  idwd  upon  in  antipolhition  davicas  to  data  hava  incraasad  tha 
asiiwan  at  andai  a<  mtrvfan. 

effective  on  the  effective  date  specliled  In 
the  order  promulgating  such  regulations 
which  date  shall  be  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary after  consideration  of  the  period  rea- 
sonably necessary   for   Industry   oompllanc*. 

"(<!>(  1)  In  addition  to  standards  pre- 
scribed imder  subsections  (a)  and  (c),  the 
Secretary  shall  by  regulation,  giving  appro- 
priate consideration  to  technological  fea- 
sibility and  economic  costs,  prescribe,  as 
soon  as  practicable,  standards  applicable 
to  the  emission  of  any  kind  of  substance, 
from  sny  class  or  classes  of  motor  vehicle 
or  motor  vehicle  engines  sold,  or  offered  for 
sale  In  commerce,  other  than  a  new  motor 
vehicle  or  new  motor  vehicle  engine  sold 
or  offered  for  sale  to  an  ultimate  consumer, 
which  in  his  Judgment  cause  or  contribute 
to,  or  are  likely  to  cause  or  contribute  to, 
air  pollution  which  endangers  the  health  or 
weUare  of  any  persons,  and  such  standards 
shall  apply  to  such  vehicles  or  engines 
whether  they  are  designed  as  complete  sys- 
tenas  or  Incorporate  other  devices  to  prevent 
or  control  such  pollution.  Standards  pre- 
scribed under  this  subsection  may  be  amend- 
ed by  the  Secretary  by  regulation  In  the  same 
manner  as  In  the  case  of  preacrlblng  the  Ini- 
tial standards  Standards  Initially  prescribed 
under  this  subsection  shall  sstabllsb  maxi- 
mum levels  of  emission  for  at  least  ttie 
following:  reactive  hydrocarbons,  carbon 
monoxide,  and  oxides  of  nitrogen.  Stand- 
ards first  prescribed  under  this  subsection 
shall  become  effective  as  of  January  I,  1973, 
and  subsequent  standards  ot  amendments 
to  then  existing  standards  shall  become 
effective  on  the  date  specified  in  the  order 
promulgating  such  regulations,  which  date 
shall  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  after 
consideration  of  the  period  reasonably  nec- 
easary  for  oompllance. 

"(2)  Whoever  sells  or  offers  for  sale  In 
commerce  or  Introduces  or  dellvera  for  In- 
troduction Into  commerce  any  motor  vehicle 
or  motor  vehicle  engine  which  Is  not  In  con- 
formity with  standards  issued  under  para- 
graph (1)  of  ttxls  subsection  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  a  fins  of  not  more  than  BfiOO  if  be 
Is  not  engaged  In  the  buslneas  of  selling 
motor  vehicles  or  motor  vehicle  engines  and 
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A  Mil  to  amend  the  National  Smitaion  Stand- 
ards Act  to  provide  for  the  elimination  o/ 
automotive  air  pollution 
Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  Hou*e 
o/  Repretentativet  of  the  United  States  of 
America   in  Congreat  aasembled.   That   this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Emission 
Standards  Act  Amendments  of  1970." 

Sac.  3.  Section  aoa  of  the  National  Bmls- 
ston  Standards  Act  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  in  subsection  (b)  thereof  "prescribed 
under  this  aectlon."  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "prescribed  under  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section"  and  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"(c)(1)  In  addition  to  standards  pre- 
scribed under  subeectlon  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  Secretary  shall  by  regulation,  giv- 
ing appropriate  consideration  to  technologl- 
oal  feaatbUltyand  economic  costs,  prescribe  as 
soon  as  practicable,  but  not  later  than  Jime 
30,  1971,  standards  applicable  to  the  emis- 
sion of  any  kind  of  substance,  from  any  class 
or  classes  of  new  motor  vehicles  propelled  by 
any  system  other  than  one  using  an  internal 
combustion  engine,  and  new  motor  vehicle 
engines  other  than  Internal  combustion  en- 
gines, which  In  his  Judgment  cause  or  con- 
tribute to,  or  are  likely  to  cause  or  to  eon- 
telbute  to,  atr  pollution  which  endamgers 
the  health  or  welfare  of  any  persons,  and 
such  standard  shall  apply  to  such  vehicles 
or  engines  whether  they  are  designed  ss  com- 
plete systems  or  Incorporate  other  devices 
to  prevent  or  control  such  pollution. 

"(2)  The  regulations  initially  prescribed 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  applicable 
(A)  on  and  after  January  1,  1976,  to  all  new 
motor  vehicles  propelled  by  engines  having 
375  horsepower  or  more  and  to  all  new  motor 
vehicle  engines  having  375  horsepower  or 
more  (B)  on  and  after  January  1.  197fl,  to  all 
such  new  vehicles  and  engines  having  T75 
taoraepower  or  more  (C)  on  and  after  Jan- 
uary 1,  1977,  to  all  such  new  vehicles  and 
engines  having  175  horsepower  or  more,  and 
(D)  on  and  aftar  January  1,  1978,  to  all  new 
motor  vehicles  and  new  nwtor  vehicle  en- 
gines. AmMMlments  to  any  regulations  pre- 
scribed under  this  subsection  shall  became 


of  not  more  than  $1,000  if  be  Is  so  engaged 
in  such  business." 

Ssc.  3.  The  National  Emission  Standards 
Act  Is  amended  by  renumbering  section  312 
as  section  217  and  by  inserting  Immediately 
after  section  211  the  following: 

"aXSEASCH  AND  OEVCLOPMKMT 

"Sic.  313.  The  Secretary  shall  conduct 
and  accelerate  research  and  development  ol 
propulsion  systems  for  use  in  motor  vehicles, 
other  than  those  using  internal  combustion 
engines,  which  systems  are  technologically 
and  economically  feasible  including,  but  not 
limited  to.  mass  production  methods  and 
techniques.  Such  research  and  development 
shall  Include  cost  analysis  of  mass  produc- 
tion of  such  feasible  propulsion  systems,  and 
such  cost  analysis  shall  be  Independent  of 
those  produced  by  manufacturera.  Any 
knowledge  and  Information  resulting  from 
research  or  development,  including  cost 
analysis,  carried  on  under  this  section  shall 
be  public  Information. 

"rCDEBAI.    LOW-EMISSION   VFHICI^ 
PSOCUaXIKKNT 

"Sec.  313.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  this 
section — 

"(1)  'Board'  means  the  Low-Emlaslon  Ve- 
hicle Certification  Board; 

"(2)  'Federal  Government'  Includes  the 
legislative,  executive,  and  Judicial  branches 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia; 

"(3)  'motor  vehicle'  means  any  vehicle, 
self-propelled  or  drawn  by  mechanical  or 
electrical  power,  designed  for  use  on  the 
highways  principally  for  the  transportation 
of  passengers  except  any  vehicle  designed  or 
used  for  military  field  training,  combat,  or 
tactical  purposes; 

"(4)  'low-emission  vehicle'  means  any 
motor  vehicle  which  meets  the  regulations 
prescribed  under  section  303(c)  of  this  title. 

"(b)  There  Is  established  a  Low-Emission 
Vehicle  Certification  Board  to  be  composed 
of  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  or  his 
designee,  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  or  his  designee,  the  Director  of 
the  National  Highway  Safety  Bureau  in  the 
Department  of  Transportation,  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion, and  one  member  appointed  by  the 
President.  The  Secretary  of  Transportation 
or  bis  designee  shall  be  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board. 

"(c)  Any  member  of  the  Board  not  em- 
ployed by  the  United  States  may  receive 
compensation  at  the  rate  of  $135  for  each 
day  such  member  is  engaged  upon  work  of 
the  Board.  Each  member  of  tbe  Board  shall 
be  reimbursed  for  travel  expenses,  including 
per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence  as  authorized 
by  law  (5  VS.C.  5703)  for  persons  In  the 
Government  service  employed  intermittently. 

"(d)  (1)  The  Chairman,  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  memben  of  tbe  Board,  may  em- 
ploy and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  addl> 
tional  personnel  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  functions  of  the  Board,  but  no  in- 
dividual so  appointed  shall  receive  compen- 
sation in  excess  of  the  rate  auth<x1zed  for 
G8-18  by  section  5333  of  Utie  5.  United  SUtea 
Code. 

"(3)  The  Chairman  may  fix  tbe  time  and 
place  of  such  meetings  as  may  be  required. 

"(3)  Tbe  Board  Is  granted  all  other  powers 
necessary  for  meeting  Its  responsibilities  van- 
der  this  Act. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  shall  determine  which  models  ot 
classes  of  motor  vehicles  qualify  as  low-emls- 
ston  vehicles  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act. 

"(f)  The  Board  shall  certify  any  class  or 
model  of  motor  vehlclss — 

"(1)  for  which  a  oertlficatl<»  application 
has  been  filed  In  accordance  with  subeectlon 
(h)  of  this  section: 
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"(2)  wblcb  Is  a  low-emlsslon  vehicle  as  de- 
termined by  tbe  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare;  and 

"(3)  which  It  determines  Is  suitable  for 
use  as  a  substitute  for  a  class  or  model  of 
vehicles  presently  in  use  by  agencies  of  tbe 
United  SUtea. 

The  Board  shall  specify  with  particularity 
tbe  class  or  modsl  of  vehicles  for  which  the 
class  or  model  of  vehicles  described  In  the 
application  is  a  suitable  substitute.  In  mak- 
ing the  determination  under  this  subsection 
the  Board  shall  consider  tbe  following 
criteria : 

"(1)   the  safety  of  the  vehicle; 

"(3)   Its  performance  characteristics: 

"(3)   lU  rellabUlty  potential; 

"(4)   lU  serviceability;  and 

"(6)   lU  fuel  avaUabllity. 

"(g)  Certification  under  this  section  shall 
be  effective  for  a  period  of  two  years  from  the 
date  of  Issuance. 

"(h)  (  (1)  Any  party  seeking  to  have  a 
class  or  model  of  vehicles  certified  under  this 
Act  shall  file  a  certification  application  In  ac- 
cordance with  rules  established  by  the  Board 
and  published  in  the  Federal  Reiglster. 

"(2)  The  Board  shall  publish  a  notice  of 
each  application  received  in  the  Federal 
Beglster. 

"(3)  Tbe  Board  sball  determine  whether 
or  not  the  vehicle  for  which  application  has 
been  pit^>erly  made  is  a  low-emission  vehicle 
In  accordance  with  proceduree  established  by 
it  and  published  In  tbe  Federal  Register. 

"(4)  Tbe  Board  shall  conduct  whatever 
Investigation  necessary,  including  actual  in- 
spection of  the  vehicle  at  a  place  designated 
by  the  Board  in  the  certification  application 
niles  established  under  this  section. 

"(5)  The  Board  shall  receive  and  evaluate 
written  comments  and  documents  from  In- 
terested parties  In  support  of,  or  in  opposi- 
tion to,  certification  of  the  class  or  model 
of  vehicle  under  consideration. 

"(6)  Within  ninety  days  after  the  receipt 
of  a  properly  fUed  certification  application, 
the  Board  shall  reach  a  decision  by  majority 
Tote  as  to  whether  such  class  or  model  of 
vehicle  Is  a  suitable  substitute  for  any  class 
or  classes  of  vehicles  presently  being  pur- 
chased by  tbe  Federal  Government  for  use 
by  Its  agencies. 

"(7)  Tbe  Board  shaU  publish  In  tbe  Fed- 
eral Register,  within  ninety  days  after  tbe 
receipt  of  a  properly  filed  certification  ap- 
plication, a  report  of  Its  decision  on  such 
application  wblcb  aets  forth  with  particu- 
larity the  reasons  for  granting  or  denying 
certification,  together  with  dissenting  views. 

"(1)  As  soon  as  possible,  but  no  later  than 
January  1,  1973,  only  certified  low-emlsslon 
yeblcles  shall  be  acquired  by  purchase  by 
the  Federal  GoTsmment  for  use  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

"(J)  For  tbe  purposes  of  this  section  any 
statutory  price  limitations  sball  be  waived, 
and  the  procuring  agency  shall  be  required 
to  purchase  available  certified  low-emlsslon 
vehicles  which  are  eligible  for  purchase  be- 
fora  purchasing  any  other  vehicles  for  which 
the  low-endaslon  vehicle  U  a  certified  sub- 
sutute. 

"(k)  This  section  shall  take  effect  upon 
Its  enactment  and  the  Board  shall  promul- 
gate the  procedures  required  to  Implement 
this  section  within  ninety  days  thereafter. 

"BTATTrroaT  ffrANSAxos 
"Sec.  214.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provlslcm  of  this  title,  the  magimmw  level 
of  emission  from  any  new  motor  vehicle  or 
new  motor  vehicle  engine,  expressed  In 
grams  per  mile,  with  respect  to  reactive  hy- 
drocarbons, carbon  monoxide,  and  oxides  of 
nitrogen  shall  be  as  follows:  Reactive  hydro- 
carbons—3.2  for  1971.  1.6  for  1973.  1973,  and 
1974:  carbon  monoxide — 23.0  for  1971 
through  1974;  oxides  of  nitrogen — 4.0  for 
1971.  3.0  for  1972  and  1973.  and  1.3  for  1974. 
For  the  years  after  1974,  such  levels  shall  be 


determined  by  tbe  Secretary  In  accordance 
with  this  title  but  such  levels  sball  not  ex- 
ceed thoee  established  herein  for  1974. 

"(b)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prohibit  the  Secretary  from  estab- 
lishing for  any  year  virlth  respect  to  reactive 
hydrocarbons,  carbon  monoxide,  and  oxides 
of  nitrogen  emission  standards  establishing 
lower  levels  of  emission  than  those  provided 
In  this  section. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  conduct  such  In- 
spections and  Investigations  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  enforce  standards  established  under 
thU  title,  including,  but  not  limited  to.  (1) 
the  Inspection  (continuously  or  periodically) 
of  new  motor  vehicles  and  new  motor  vehicle 
engines  and  items  of  equipment  necessary 
to  conform  such  vehicles  and  engines  to  such 
standards,  at  the  time  and  place  of  manu- 
facture (including  the  assembly  of  parts  of 
such  vehicles,  engines,  or  items  of  equip- 
ment) ,  and  (2)  the  inspection  of  new  motor 
vehicles  and  new  motor  vehicle  engines  after 
such  engines  have  been  operated  at  least 
6,000  miles  but  not  more  than  60,000  miles. 
Any  Inspection  of  a  new  motor  vehicle  or  new 
motor  vehicle  engine,  after  Its  sale  to  tbe 
ultimate  purchaser,  sball  be  made  only  If 
tbe  owner  of  such  vehicle  or  engine  volun- 
teers to  permit  such  inspiectlon  to  be  made. 
If,  as  a  result  of  any  such  inspection  or  in- 
vestigation, the  Secretary  determines  that 
any  new  motor  vehicle  or  new  motor  vehicle 
engine  Is  no  longer  in  conformity  virlth  regu- 
lations prescribed  under  this  title  because  of 
any  defect  In  such  vehicle  or  engine,  the 
manufacturer  of  such  vehicle  or  engine  shall 
furnish  notification  of  such  defect  to  the 
owner  of  such  vehicle  or  engine  within  a  rea- 
sonable time  after  such  manufacturer  has 
been  notified  of  such  defect  by  tbe  Secretary. 
Such  notification  to  the  owner  shall  contain 
a  clear  description  of  the  defect,  a  statement 
of  measures  to  be  taken  to  repair  such  de- 
fect, and  a  commitment  of  the  manufacturer 
to  cause  such  defect  to  be  remedied  without 
charge. 

"TUnr    OFKBATIONS 

"Six;.  215.  After  January  1,  1972,  if  a  per- 
son Is  engaged  in  any  business,  commercial, 
industrial,  or  other  activity  which  results  in 
any  year  In  such  persons'  operating,  direct- 
ly or  Indirectly,  ten  or  more  motor  vehicles, 
each  such  motor  vehicle  without  regard  to 
age  or  condition,  must  produce  a  level  of  ex- 
haust ^ptiiMinna  of  not  mors  than  .6  grams 
per  mile  of  reactive  hydrocarbon,  11  grams 
per  mile  of  carbon  monoxide,  and  .76  grams 
per  mile  of  oxides  of  nitrogen.  Violations  of 
this  section  sball  be  subject  to  Injunction 
and  the  penalties  provided  in  section  204  and 
306  of  this  Act  In  the  same  manner  and  to 
tbe  same  extent  as  is  provided  therein  for 
violations  of  paragraphs  (1),  (3),  and  (3)  of 
section  203  (a)  of  this  Act. 

"BUBim  AND  ABBXSTOS   STANDAKOS 

"Sec.  216.  No  later  than  January  .,  1972, 
the  Secretary  shall,  acting  under  and  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  authority  given  him  by 
this  title,  prescribe  maximum  levels  of  emis- 
sion of  rubber  and  asbestos  from  motor  vehi- 
cles and  motor  vehicle  engines." 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  310  of 
the  National  Emission  Standards  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  The  Secretary  may  by  regulation 
designate  any  fuel  (which,  for  piuposes  of 
thla  section,  means  only  fuel  Intended  for 
use  in  the  transportation  of  any  person  or 
thing)  or  fuel  additive,  and  after  such  date 
or  dates  as  may  be  prescribed  by  him,  no 
manufacturer  or  processor  of  any  such  fuel 
or  fuel  additive  may  sell  or  deliver  it  unless 
the  manufacturer  of  such  fuel  or  fuel  addi- 
tive has  provided  the  Secretary  with  the  in- 
formation required  under  subsection  (c)  of 
this  section  and  unless  such  fuel  or  fuel  addi- 
tive has  been  registered  with  tbe  Secretary 
In  accordance  with  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section." 


(b)  Section  210  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
redesignating  subsections  (b),  (c),  (d),  and 
(e)  as  subsections  (c),  (d),  (e),  and  (f), 
respectively,  and  by  adding  aftier  subsection 
(a)  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(b)  The  Secretary  may,  on  the  basis  of 
information  obtained  under  subsection  (c) 
of  this  section  or  any  other  Information 
available  to  him,  establish  standards  respect- 
ing tbe  composition  or  the  chemical  or  phys- 
ical properties  of  an/  fuel  or  fuel  additive 
to  assure  that  such  fuel  or  fuel  additive  will 
not  cause  or  contribute  to  emissions  which 
would  endanger  the  pubUc  health  or  welfare, 
or  Impair  the  performance  of  any  emission 
control  device  or  system  which  is  In  general 
use  or  likely  to  be  In  general  use  (on  any 
motor  vehicle  or  motor  vehicle  engine  sub- 
ject to  this  title)  for  the  purpose  of  prevent- 
ing or  controlling  motor  vehicle  emissions 
from  such  vehicle  or  engine.  For  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  such  standards  the  Secretary 
may  prescribe  regulations — 

"(A)  prohibiting  the  manufacture  for  sale, 
tbe  sale,  the  offering  for  sale,  or  the  delivery 
of  any  fuel  or  fuel  additive;  or 

"(B)  limiting  the  composition  or  chemical 
or  physical  properties,  or  imposing  any  con- 
ditions applicable  to  the  use  of,  such  fuel 
or  fuel  additive  (including  tbe  maximum 
quantity  of  any  fuel  component  or  fuel  ad- 
ditive that  may  be  used  or  tne  manner  of 
such  use)." 

(c)  Tbe  subeectlon  of  section  210  herein 
redesignated  as  subsection  (c)  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "For  purposes  of  this  section, 
tbe  Secretary  shall"  and  insertmg  in  lieu 
thereof  "For  the  purpose  of  establishing 
standards  under  subsectlcm  (b),  the  Secre- 
tary may  require  the  manufacturer  of  any 
fuel  or  fuel  additive  to  furnish  such  informa- 
tion as  Is  reasonable  and  necessary  to  deter- 
mine the  emlsBlons  resulting  from  the  use  of 
the  fuel  or  fuel  additive  or  the  effect  of  such 
use  on  the  performance  of  any  emlslson  con- 
trol device  or  system  which  is  In  general  use 
<x  likely  to  be  In  general  use  (on  any  motor 
vehicle  or  motor  vehicle  engine  subject  to 
this  Act)  for  tbe  purpose  of  preventing  ot 
controlling  motor  vehicle  emissions  from 
such  vehicle  or  engine.  If  the  information 
so  submitted  establishes  that  toxic  emissions 
ac  emissions  of  unknown  or  uncertain  toxic- 
ity result  trom  the  use  of  tbe  fuel  ot  fuel 
additive,  the  Secretary  may  require  the  sub- 
mission within  a  reasonable  Ume  of  such 
scientific  data  as  the  Secretary  may  reason- 
ably prescribe  to  enable  him  to  determine 
tbe  extent  to  which  such  emissions  will  ad- 
versely affect  tbe  public  health  or  welfare. 
To  the  extent  reasonably  consistent  with  the 
purpose  of  this  section,  such  requirements 
for  submission  of  information  with  respect 
to  any  fuel  additive  shall  not  be  imposed  on 
tbe  manufacturer  of  any  such  additive  in- 
tended solely  for  use  in  a  fuel  only  by  the 
manufacturer  thereof.  Among  other  types  of 
Information,  the  Secretary  shall";  by  Insert- 
ing in  clause  (2)  "tbe  description  of  any 
analytical  technique  that  can  be  used  to 
detect  and  measure  such  additive  In  fuel," 
alter  "above,";  by  striking  out  In  such  clause 
"to  the  extent  such  Information  is  available 
or  becomes  available,";  by  striking  out 
"clauses  (1)  and  (2)"  In  the  second  sentence 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  provi^ons 
of  this  subeectlon";  and  by  striking  out  "such 
fuel  additive"  in  such  sentence  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "such  fuel  or  fuel 
additive." 

(d)  The  subsection  of  section  210  herein 
redesignated  as  subsection  (d)  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  between  tbe  first  and  second 
sentences  the  following  new  sentences :  "Tbe 
Secretary  may  disseminate  any  information 
obtained  from  reports  or  othervrtse,  which  is 
not  covered  by  section  1905  of  title  18  of  tbe 
United  States  Code  and  which  will  contrib- 
ute to  scientific  or  public  understanding  of 
the  relationship  between  the  chemical  or 
physical  properties  of  fuels  or  fuel  additives 
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and  their  contribution  to  the  problem  of  air 
pollution."  The  first  sentence  of  such  sub- 
section Is  amended  by  striking  out  "cub* 
section  (b)"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"subsection  (c)  " 

(e)  The  subsection  of  section  310  herein 
redesignated  as  subsection  (e)  Is  amended 
(1)  by  adding  "or  subsection  (b)"  after 
"subsection  (a)":  and  (2)  by  striking  out 
"$1,000"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"•10.000". 

(f)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(e)  (3)  of  this  section  shall  be  effective  with 
respect  to  any  fuel  or  fuel  additive  to  which 
a  regulation  Issued  under  subsection  (a)  of 
section  310  of  such  Act  or  a  standard  estab- 
lished under  subsection  (b)  of  such  section, 
as  amended  by  this  Act.  applies 

(g)  Notwithstanding  any  of  the  amend- 
ments made  by  this  section,  after  January 
1,  1071.  no  person  shall  process,  blend  or 
produce  In  any  way  any  gasoline  containing 
any  component  of  lead  In  excess  of  3  grams 
per  gallon,  nor  may  any  such  gasoline  be 
imported  Into  the  United  States.  After  June 
30.  1971,  no  person  shall  process,  blend  or 
produce  In  any  way  any  gasoline  containing 
any  component  of  lead  in  exceet  of  3  grams, 
nor  may  any  such  gasoline  t>e  Imported  into 
the  United  States  After  June  30.  1973.  no 
peraon  shall  process,  blend  or  produce  In  any 
way  any  gasoline  containing  any  compo- 
nent of  lead  in  excess  of  0  grams  per  gallon. 
nor  numy  any  such  gasoline  be  Imported 
into  the  United  States.  Whoever  violates 
this  subsection  shall  forfeit  and  pay  to  the 
United  State*  a  civil  penalty  of  tl.OOO  for 
each  gallon  of  gasoline  processed,  blended, 
produced,  or  Imported  in  violation  of  this 
subsection.  Such  penalty  may  be  recovered  In 
a  civil  suit  In  the  name  of  the  United  Statas 
brought  In  the  district  where  such  person 
has  his  principal  ofllce  or  in  any  district  In 
which  he  does  business.  The  Secretary  may. 
upon  application,  remit  or  mitigate  any  such 
forfelttire. 

H.R.   17301 
A  bill  to  impose  an  excise  tax  on  automobiles 
hancri  on  their  horsepower  and  emiaaion  of 
pollutants,   for   the   purpose   of   financing 
programs  for  research  in.  and  Federal  pro- 
curement of.  low  emission  vehicles 
Be   it   enacted   by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Repretentatives  o/  the  United   States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  (1) 
section  4061  (a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1064  (relating  to  motor  vehicle  excise  tax) 
Isamandad — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "the  specified  percent 
Of  the  price  for  which  so  sold"  in  the  matter 
preceding  paragraph  (1 )  and  inserting  in  lieu 
Uicraof  the  foUowtng:  "a  percent  of  the  price 
for  which  so  sold  equal  to  the  specified  per- 
cent determined  under  paragraph  (1)  or  ( 3 ) . 
plus  (in  the  case  of  an  article  taxable  under 
paragraph  (3) )  the  percent  determined 
under  paragraph  (3) ".  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph : 

"(3)  (A)  (1)  An  article  taxable  under  para- 
graph (3)  which  when  sold  Is  a  motor  vehicle 
la  taxable  under  this  paragraph  at  a  percent 
determined  by  a«Mlng  the  percent  determined 
under  subparagraph  (B)  to  the  percent  <teter- 
mined  undar  subparagrapb  (C). 

"(U)  An  article  taxable  tinder  paragraph 
(3)  which  when  sold  Is  not  a  okotor  vehicle 
is  taxable  under  this  paragraph  at  4.5  percent. 
'  (B)  Each  motor  vehicle  referred  to  in  sub- 
paragraph (A)  (1)  la  tazabla  at  a  paroant, 
based  on  the  brake  horsepower  of  the  engine 
of  such  vehicle,  determined  under  tbm  fol- 
lowing table : 

"11  the  brake  horsepower       Then  the  percent 
la—  la — 

Not  over  175 . .0 

Over  176.  bat  not  o*«r  IT* 0.  * 

Over  375,  but  BOt  ovtr  ITS.. . ._     .  1 

Over  376 — _  1.  • 


"(C)  Baoh  motor  vehicle  referred  to  In 
subparagraph  (A)  (1)  is  taxable  at  a  percent, 
baaed  on  the  grams  of  carbon  monoxide  It 
emita  per  mile,  determined  under  the  fol- 
lowing table: 

"If  the  grams  of  carbon  monoxide  emitted 
per  mile  la — 

Tlien  the 
present 
la— 

Not  over   II . 0 

0%-er  11..   >4  of  1  percent  for  each  gram 

In  excess  of  1 1 

"iD)  Por  purposes  of  subparagraph  (C). 
carbon  monnxlde  emissions  of  a  motor  vehicle 
shall  be  determined  (In  accordance  with 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or 
his  delegate)  on  the  basis  of  the  standard 
tests  conducted  by  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  on  vehicles  of  the 
same  kind  for  purposes  of  determining 
whether  such  vehicles  meet  the  omission 
standards  prescribed  under  section  303  of  the 
National  Emlsalon  Standards  Act. 

(3)  The  amendments  made  by  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  subsection  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  articles  sold  on  or  after  the  day 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Amounts  received  In  the  Treasury  by 
reason  of  the  tax  Imposed  by  section  4041  (a) 
(3)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  19S4 
atiall  be  paid  into  a  separate  account  in  the 
Treasury  and  shall  be  available  for  appro- 
priation only  to  carry  out  section  313  of  the 
National  Emission  Standards  Act  (as  amend- 
ed by  section  3  of  this  Act)  and  to  pay  the 
itmouut  by  which  the  price  of  certified  low- 
emlaslon  vehicles  purchased  by  the  United 
States  In  accordance  with  section  313(1)  of 
such  Act  (as  so  amended)  exceeds  the  price 
of  similar  automobiles  which  are  not  certi- 
fied low-emlsslon  vehicles. 

Sac.  3.  The  National  Emission  Standards 
Act  is  amended  by  renumbering  section  313 
as  section  314  and  by  inserting  immediately 
after  section  311  the  following: 

"aasEAacH  and  oavstAPMSMT 
"Sac  313.  The  Secretary  shall  conduct  and 
accelerate  research  and  development  of  pro- 
pulsion systeou  for  use  in  motor  vehicles, 
other  than  thoae  using  internal  combustion 
engines,  which  systems  are  technologically 
and  economically  feasible  Including,  but  not 
limited  to.  mass  production  methods  and 
techniques.  Such  teas  arch  and  development 
shall  include  coat  analysis  of  mass  produc- 
tion of  such  feasible  propulsion  systems,  and 
such  cost  analysis  shall  be  independent  of 
thoee  produced  by  manufacturers.  Any 
knowledge  and  information  resulting  from 
research  or  development.  Including  cost 
analysis,  carried  on  under  this  section  shall 
be  public  information. 

"FKoaaAi.  Low-BMiaaioN  vxhuxb 
paoctTmaiinrr 
"SBC.  313.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  this  sec- 


"(I)  'Board'  means  tb*  Low-Bmiaslon  Ve- 
hicla  Certlflcatlon  Board; 

"(3)  'Federal  Government'  Includes  the 
laglalatlve,  executive,  and  Judicial  branches 
of  the  Oovemment  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  government  of  the  District  of  Columbia; 

"(3)  'motor  vehicle'  meana  any  vehicle, 
self-propelled  or  drawn  by  mechanical  or 
electrical  power,  designed  for  use  on  the  high- 
ways principally  for  the  transportation  of 
liaMimiiiis  except  any  vehicle  designed  or 
used  for  military  field  training,  combat,  or 
tactical  purpoaes; 

"(4)  'low -emlsalon  vehicle'  means  any  mo- 
tor vehicle  which  meets  the  regulations  pre- 
scribed under  section  303(c)  of  this  title. 

"(b)  There  U  estabUabed  a  Low-Bmiaslon 
Vehicle  Certification  Board  to  be  eompoaed 
o<  tba  Secretary  of  Transportation  or  his 
daiflgjiaa,  tba  Secretary  of  Healtb,  Bducatloo, 
and  WaUare  or  hla  deatgnee,  the  Director  a< 
tba  MattODal  Highway  Safety  Bureau  In  tba 


Department  of  Transportation,  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Oeueral  Services  Administra- 
tion, and  one  member  appointed  by  the 
President.  The  Secretary  of  Transportation  or 
his  designee  shall  be  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board. 

"(c)  Any  member  l>(  the  Board  not  em- 
ployed by  the  United  States  may  receive 
compensation  at  the  rate  of  9135  for  each 
day  such  member  is  engaged  upon  work  of 
the  Board.  Each  member  of  the  Board  shall 
be  reimbursed  for  travel  expenses.  Includ- 
ing per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence  as  author- 
ized by  law  (6  U.S.C.  6703)  for  persons  In 
the  Oovemment  service  employed  Intermit- 
tently. 

"(d)(1)  The  Chairman,  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  members  of  the  Board,  may 
employ  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such 
additional  personnel  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  functions  of  the  Board,  but  no 
Individual  so  appointed  shall  receive  com- 
pensation In  excess  of  the  rate  authorized 
for  OS-18  by  section  5333  of  title  S.  United 
States  Code. 

"(3)   The  Chairman  may  fix  the  time  and 
place  of  such  meetings  as  may  be  required. 
"(3)  The  Board  Is  granted  all  other  powers 
necessary  for  meeting  Its  responaibilltles  un- 
der this  Act. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  shall  determine  which  models  or 
classes  of  motor  vehicles  qualify  as  low- 
entlssion  vehicles  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

"(f)  The  Board  shall  certify  any  class  or 
model  of  motor  vehicles — 

"  ( 1 )  for  which  a  certification  application 
has  been  filed  in  accordance  with  subsection 
|h)  of  this  section; 

"(2)  which  is  a  low-emission  vehicle  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare:  and 

"(3)  which  it  determines  Is  suitable  for 
use  as  a  subatitute  for  a  class  or  model  of 
vehicles  presently  in  use  by  agencies  of  the 
United  States. 

The  Board  shall  specify  with  particularity 
the  class  or  model  of  vehicles  for  which  the 
class  or  model  of  vehicles  described  in  the 
application  is  a  suitable  substitute.  In  mak- 
ing the  determination  under  this  subsection 
the  Board  shall  consider  the  following 
criteria: 

"(I)  the  safety  of  the  vehicle; 

"(3)   Its  performance  characteristics; 

"(3)  iU  relUblllty  potential: 

"(4)  its  serviceability;  and 

"(6)  Ite  fuel  avalUbility. 

"(g)  Certlflcatlon  under  this  section  shall 
be  effective  for  a  period  of  two  years  from 
the  date  of  laauance. 

"(h)(1)  Any  party  seeking  to  have  a  class 
or  moidel  of  vehicles  certified  under  this  Act 
shall  file  a  certlflcatlon  application  in  ac- 
cordance with  rules  established  by  the  Board 
and  published  In  the  Federal  Register. 

"(3)  The  Board  shall  publish  a  notice  of 
each  application  received  In  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister. 

"(3)  The  Board  shall  determine  whether 
or  not  the  vehicle  for  which  application  haa 
been  properly  made  is  a  low-emission  ve- 
hicle in  accordance  with  procedures  astab- 
llshed  by  It  and  published  In  the  Federal 
Register. 

"(4)  The  Board  shall  conduct  whatever  In- 
veatigatlon  necessary,  including  actual  In- 
spection of  the  vehicle  at  a  place  designated 
by  the  Board  In  the  certification  application 
rulee  established  under  this  section. 

"(6) The  Board  shall  receive  and  evaluate 
written  comments  and  documents  from  In- 
tereated  partlea  in  support  cf,  or  in  opposi- 
tion to,  oertlflcatlon  of  the  claaa  or  model  of 
vehicle  under  consideration. 

"(6)  Within  ninety  days  after  the  receipt 
of  a  properly  filed  certification  application, 
the  Board  shall  reach  a  decision  by  majority 
vote  aa  to  whether  such  claH  or  model  of 
vehicle  la  a  aultable  subatitute  for  any  class 
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or  classes  of  vehicles  presently  being  pur- 
chased by  the  Federal  Government  for  tiae  by 
its  agencies. 

"(7)  The  Board  shall  publish  In  the  Fed- 
eral ReglsUr,  within  ninety  days  after  the 
receipt  of  a  properly  filed  certification  appli- 
cation, a  report  of  its  decision  on  such  appli- 
cation which  sets  forth  with  particularity 
the  reaaons  for  granting  or  denying  certifi- 
cation, together  with  dissenting  views. 

"(1)'  As  soon  as  possible,  but  no  later  than 
January  1,  1973,  only  certified  low-emlsslon 
vehicles  shall  be  acquired  by  pttrchase  by 
the  Federal  Government  for  tise  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

"(J)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  any 
statutory  price  limitations  shall  be  waived, 
and  the  procuring  agency  shall  be  required 
to  purchase  available  certified  low-emlsslon 
vehicles  which  are  eligible  for  purchase  be- 
fore purchasing  any  other  vehicles  for  which 
the  low-emission  vehicle  Is  a  certified  sub- 
stitute. 

"(k)  This  section  shall  teke  effect  upon 
Its  enactment  and  the  Board  shall  promul- 
gate the  procedures  required  to  implement 
this  section  within  ninety  days  thereafter." 

HJl.  17303 
A  bill  to  permit  the  Governor  of  a  State  to 
elect  to  use  funds  from  the  State's  Federal- 
aid  highway  system  apportionment  for 
purposes  of  paying  additional  costs  In- 
curred by  such  State  in  purchasing  low- 
emission  vehicles 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "State  Low-Bmlsslon 
Vehicle  Procurement  Act". 

DcmnnoHS 
Sac.  3.  For  purposes  of  this  Act — 
(1)  the  term  "Federal-aid  highway  sys- 
tem apportionment"  means  an  apportion- 
ment for  a  fiscal  year  to  a  State  under  one 
of  the  five  paragraphs  of  section  104(b)  of 
title  23,  United  States  Code; 

(3)  the  term  "Governor"  means  the  chief 
executive  officer  of  a  State; 

(3)  the  term  "State"  means  a  State,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  or  Puerto  Rloo. 

CKANTS 

Sxc.  3.  The  Governor  of  a  State  may  elect 
to  use  all  or  part  of  one  or  more  of  any 
Federal-aid  highway  system  apportionment 
for  such  State  for  a  fiscal  year  for  the  purpose 
of  reimbursing  such  Stata  and  ita  political 
aubdlviaions  for  the  additional  coat  to  such 
State  and  Its  political  subdivisions  (deter- 
mined under  regulations  of  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation)  of  purchasing  low-emlsslon 
vehiclea  (meeting  standards  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary)  for  their  own  use.  The  election 
authorised  herein  shall  be  made  in  such 
manner  aa  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
shall  by  regulation  prescribe,  within  sixty 
days  after  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
certifies  to  the  Governor,  pursuant  to  title 
23,  United  States  Code,  the  sums  apportioned 
to  that  Stata  for  a  fiscal  year. 

AMUrDMXMT  TO  TTnL.S  S3,    UNITSU  STATSS  COOS 


.  4.  (a)  Section  104(e)  of  tiUe  28.  United 
Statea  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
"Stata  highway  department"  the  following: 
"and  the  Governor  or  chief  executive  officer 
of  each  Stata." 

(b)  Section  104(b)  (6)  of  such  ttUe  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  tbereof  the 
following:  "Rules,  regulations,  and  stand- 
ards adopted  by  the  Secretary  for  estimat- 
ing the  coat  of  completion  of  the  Intarstata 
System  and  taking  Into  account  aU  pre- 
Tloiu  apportionmenta  shall  prescribe  a  con- 
sistent and  equitable  procedure  for  taking 
Into  account  amounta  of  i^>portlonmenta 
which  tbs  Governor  of  a  Stata  has  elected  to 
use  to  carry  out  section  3  of  ttie  State  Low- 
■nni«rt««  Vsblels  Proctirement  Act." 

(o)  Ssotton  lot  ot  such  tltls  Is  amended 


by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(f)  No  amount  which  the  Governor  has 
elected  to  use  to  carry  out  section  3  of  the 
Stata  Low-Emission  Vehicle  Prtxsurement 
Act  in  a  fiscal  year  shall  be  avaUable  for 
expenditure  for  Federal-aid  highways  under 
this  title." 

(d)  Section  118(a)  of  such  title  U 
amended  by  striking  out  "On  and  after" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Sixty  days 
after." 

AMENDMENTS  TO  HIGHWAT  BEVENUE  ACT 

SBC.  5.  (a)  Section  209(f)  (1)  of  the  High- 
way Revenue  Act  of  1956  is  amended  by  in- 
serting "(A)"  before  "making  expenditures' 
and  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "and  (B)  for  the  purposes  of  section 
3  of  the  State  Low-Emission  Vehicle  Pro- 
curement Act." 

(b)  SecUou  209(g)  of  such  Act  U  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  tbereof  the  following: 
"An  election  by  the  Governor  of  a  State 
under  section  3  of  the  State  Low-Emission 
Vehicle  Procurement  Act  to  use  funds  to 
carry  out  such  section  3  shall  not  be  taken 
Into  account  in  making  any  adjustment 
under  this  section." 

■STECnVK   DATE 

Sec.  6.  This  Act  shaU  take  effect  upon  the 
first  certification  of  Federal -aid  highway  sys- 
tem apportionmenta  under  section  104(e)  of 
title  23,  United  States  Code,  following  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 


GIVE  "EM  FT^T,  HARRY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  (Mr.  Hall)  is  recog- 
nized for  15  minu;»s. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Thursday 
evening.  May  7,  at  8:15  pjn.,  the  Junior 
Cliamber  of  Commerce  of  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  will  sponsor  the  presentation  of  a 
two-act  documentary  drama  entitled 
"Give  "Em  HeU  Harry." 

The  play,  written  by  Carl  E.  Bolte,  Jr., 
will  honor  our  former  Chief  Executive, 
the  Honorable  Harry  S.  Truman  of  Mis- 
souri. It  will  dramatize  the  event-filled 
years  that  the  former  President  spent  in 
the  White  House  at  1600  Pennsylvania 
Avenue. 

The  date  of  May  7  was  selected  for  the 
performance  as  it  Is  the  eve  of  Mr.  Tru- 
man's 86th  birthday. 

Bfr.  Speaker,  I  was  pleased  to  accept 
the  request  that  I  serve  as  one  of  the 
honorary  chairmen  of  the  event,  along 
with  many  distinguished  Missourians.  I 
pledge  to  all  who  plan  to  attend  a  most 
rewarding  and  nostalgic  evening. 

Although  I  have  admittedly  often  been 
poles  apart  politically  and  philosophi- 
cally from  our  33d  President,  we  have 
always  maintained  a  good  friendship  and 
mutual  respect  that  has  stood  the  test 
of  time  as  well  as  partisan  politics.  I 
can  well  remember  the  occasions  when 
the  man  from  Independence  visited  our 
part  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  and  would 
designate  this  Member  of  Congress  to  be 
the  "White  ^ouse  physician"  for  his 
stay.  This  of  cotirse.  due  to  our  service 
in  the  executive  branch  during  the  Tru- 
man administration,  and  bringing  my 
friend  and  fellow  physician  back  from 
World  War  n  In  the  European  theater  to 
become  the  White  House  physician. 

The  script  of  "Give  'an  Hell  Harry" 
has  been  made  available  to  me  and  its 
reading  has  evoked  many  memories  of 


the  sometimes  tumultuous  days  of  the 
"Pair  Deal." 

It  chronicles  the  death  of  President 
Roosevelt  which  thrust  the  former  cap- 
tain, farmer,  haberdasher.  UJS.  Senator. 
Vice  President,  into  the  Nation's  high- 
est office  during  some  of  the  most  try- 
ing days  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States. 

It  recreates  the  day  when  Mr.  Tru- 
man, angry  about  an  imfavorable  re- 
view of  his  daughter  Margaret's  vocal 
recital,  dictated  the  now  famous  letter 
to  the  Post  reviewer  offering  to  "punch 
him  in  the  nose, "  should  they  per 
chance  happen  to  meet. 

The  play  returns  dramatically  to  the 
conflicts  that  led  to  the  decision  to  drop 
the  first  atom  bombs  on  Hiix>shlma  and 
NEigasaki.  Japan.  The  debate  before  that 
decision  with  Generals  Marshall  and 
Arnold,  Admiral  Leahy.  Dr.  Conant.  Sec- 
retary of  State  Byrnes,  and  others  is  all 
enacted  with  the  final  determination 
made  by  the  oft  quoted  phrase,  "The 
buck  stops  here." 

We  are  taken  back  to  May  1946.  when 
Mr.  Trumsm,  attempting  to  solve  a  crip- 
pling railroad  strike,  took  the  precarious 
political  step,  of  drafting  the  railroad 
workers  into  the  armed  services  in  or- 
der to  keep  them  on  the  job. 

Other  scenes  in  the  play  depict  the 
creation  of  the  Hoover  Commission  on 
the  Reorgsmization  of  the  Congress;  the 
begliming  of  the  Marshall  plan;  the  ill- 
famed  attack  on  the  President  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  enraged 
Puerto  Ricans:  the  Berlin  blockade;  the 
1948  "whistle-stop"  campaign:  the  "po- 
lice action"  in  Korea;  and  the  eventual 
recalling  of  General  Mac  Arthur;  and  on 
into  the  scandals  of  the  deep  freezes  and 
mink  coats. 

All  the  history  of  the  Truman  years  in 
the  White  House  is  portrayed  by  an  ex- 
cellent cast,  tasteful  settings,  and  a  dra- 
matic script. 

The  Junior  Chamoer  of  Commerce  of 
Kansas  City.  Mo.,  has  assumed  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  ticket  sales  for  this 
one-night-only  performance.  It  will  be 
held  in  the  Kansas  City  Music  Hall 
which  seats  more  than  2,500.  The  Jay- 
cees  have  pledged  the  fimds  from  the 
sale  of  tickets  to  be  used  by  the  Kansas 
City  Philharmonic  Orchestra. 

I  am  sure  that  many  Members  of  the 
Congress  who  know  and  love  this  great 
American  would  like  to  attend  this  pro- 
duction. It  is  my  pleasure  to  extend  an 
invitation  to  them  to  do  so.  My  olBce 
will  be  happy  to  supply  any  further  in- 
formation that  might  be  desired. 

Those  who  recall  the  man  who  is 
famous  for  the  phrase,  "If  you  can't 
stand  the  heat,  stay  out  of  the  kitchen," 
and  "the  buck  stops  here,"  will  be  de- 
lighted with  "Give  'em  Hell  Harry." 


THE  FEDERAL-AID  HIGHWAY 
SYSTEM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Don  H.  Cum- 
SEN)  is  reeoe^iized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  have  taken  this  qieclal  order  to  advise 
the  Members  at  the  Hooae  that  I  am. 
today,  introducing  the  first  of  a  series  of 
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bills  pertaining  to  our  Federal-aid.  high- 
way system  and  program. 

As  a  member  of  the  Roads  Subcommit- 
tee from  California.  I  feel  the  time  has 
come  for  a  new  lock  at  our  entire  high- 
way program.  We  need  to  completely 
evaluate  the  history  of  road  development 
in  the  United  States  and  decide  whether 
or  not  we  have  been  heading  In  the  right 
direction,  what  mistakes  have  been  made 
and,  most  Importantly,  where  do  we  go 
from  here? 

This,  of  course,  is  the  purpose  of  the 
hearings  now  being  held  by  our  Public 
Works  Committee. 

In  previous  legislation  we  took  the 
initiative  and  called  for  a  "functional 
classification  and  needs  study"  to  \>c  con- 
ducted by  the  PWeral  Highway  Admin- 
istration, in  concert  with  the  American 
Association  of  State  Highway  Officials, 
and  the  recommendations  presented  to 
our  c<xnmittee  in  1970 — this  year. 

While  I  will  be  participating  directly 
In  the  framing  of  the  Federal-Aid  High- 
way Act  of  1970.  during  the  course  of  the 
hearings,  I  want  to  relate  to  my  col- 
leagues, at  the  outset.  Just  a  few  thoughts 
and  ideas  that  I  believe  are  pertinent 
and,  hopefully,  timely. 

The  Interstate  Highway  and  Defense 
System  and  the  Federal-aid  highway 
program  developed  in  195«  have  been 
lauded  and  generally  considered  to  the  ^ 
the  most  important  public  works  project 
ever  undertaken  by  any  country  in  the 
world.  It  has  contributed  more  to  eco- 
nomic growth  In  the  United  States  than 
any  other  single  Oovemment  program.  It 
permitted  the  movement  of  people,  goods, 
and  services  to  accelerate  tremendously. 
It  helped  Icurge  and  small  businesses  alike 
to  "get  a  piece  of  the  action.'  Our  gross 
national  product  has  more  than  doubled 
since  the  enactment  of  this  act  in  1956. 
Our  standard  of  living  increased  Im- 
mensely. 

As  we  move  into  the  decade  of  the 
1970's,  I  b^eve  we  stand,  literally,  "at 
the  crossroads"  in  our  decisionmaiking 
process.  What  we  do  this  year,  with  re- 
gard to  highway  legislation,  and  in  the 
next  10  years,  to  my  Judpnent.  will  de- 
termine the  direction  and  success  story 
of  America  for  the  next  100  years. 

We  will,  by  oar  decisions,  determine 
whether  our  already  over-crowded,  over- 
congested,  unmanageable,  heavily  pol- 
luted, and  decayii^g  metropolitan  areas 
are  going  to  add  more  people  and  more 
problems  or  whether  we  check,  and  hope- 
fully, reverse  the  present  population 
migration  trend  and  move  toward  a  more 
balanced  population  pattern  and  a  better 
environment  for  future  living. 

The  revenue  allocations  formulas  we 
adopt  for  highways  and  all  modes  of 
transportation  will  "pretty  well  deter- 
mine" the  final  outcome. 

For  many  years.  I  have  strongly  ad- 
vocated the  establishing  of  three  trans- 
portation tnist  funds: 

First.  Improve  and  revise  the  existing 
highway  trust  fund  in  concert  with  the 
States. 

Second.  Enact  an  airport-alrwajm  sys- 
tem trtist  fund. 

Third.  Establish  an  urban  area  trans- 
portation system  trust  fund. 

I  believe  this  basic  concept  is  now 
underway  due  to  the  very  able  leader- 


ship of  our  Secretary  of  Transportation, 
John  Volpe.  Further,  I  developed  in- 
depth  testimony  and  presented  it  to  the 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee during  the  consideration  of  the 
airport-airways  legislation. 

Today,  I  will  touch  briefly  on  what  I 
think  needs  a  great  deal  of  considera- 
tion and  emphasis — that  of  revenue  al- 
location revisions'  of  our  established  for- 
mulas and  apportionment  factors  for  all 
Federal-aid  highways,  but  in  particular, 
the  primary  and  secondary  roads  sys- 
tems. 

Tlie  legislation  I  am  introducing  today 
would  change  the  percentage  of  match- 
ing funds  for  primary  and  secondary 
roads  from  50-50  to  75-25. 

The  areas  that  really  need  the  high- 
ways and  improved  roads  are  the  sparsely 
populated  areas,  which  in  fact,  are  the 
least  able  to  finance  the  then  badly 
needed  highways.  The  major  road  defi- 
ciencies in  highway  construction  are  in 
rural  America.  Conversely,  the  greatest 
opportunity  for  improving  the  quality  of 
life  can  be  found  in  "Countryside.  USA." 

The  most  important  ingredient  for 
revitalizing  and  diversifying  rural  Amer- 
ica is  a  coordinated.  Integrated,  and  bal- 
anced transportation  system. 

The  most  important  contributor  to- 
ward that  objective,  in  my  Judgment,  will 
be  an  accelerated  construction  timetable 
of  the  Federal  aid  to  primary — FAP — 
and  Federal  aid  to  secondary — FAS— 
road  system,  coordinated  with  our  In- 
terstate Highway  System  completion  and 
the  contemplated  airport-airway  system 
now  pending  before  the  Congress. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  introduce 
the  "75-25"  highway  matching  formula 
legislation  today,  in  the  hope  that  It 
will  focus  increased  attrition  on  this 
very  important  segment  of  our  total 
transportation  system. 

If  I  were  to  offer  some  constructive 
criticism  of  our  existing  liighway  alloca- 
tion formulas,  I  would  suggest  that  there 
has  been  too  much  emphasis  on  allocat- 
ing funds  to  where  the  population  is  and 
not  enough  attention  given  to  allocating 
funds  on  a  basis  of  where  the  population 
can  be. 

We  need  to  devise  a  new  method  of 
financing  the  urban  area  transportation 
system  to  improve  the  trafiQc  flow  and 
develop  more  efficient  and  effective  "peo- 
ple-moving" systems,  consistent  with  im- 
proved urtMUi  living  objectives. 

However,  there  is  one  commonly  ac- 
cepted fact  of  life  that  cannot  be  under- 
estimated. And,  that  is  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  individual  to  maintain  his  inde- 
pendence and  flexibility,  particularly  as 
it  relates  to  transportation. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans will  insist  on  personal  transporta- 
tion from  their  home,  select  the  direction 
they  want  to  travd — with  the  option  to 
change  their  mind — and  on  their  own 
time  schedule. 

With  this  in  mind,  the  automobile  is  a 
long  way  from  becoming  extinct  and  will 
serve  as  the  prime  vehicle  for  most 
Americans  during  our  lifetime. 

The  public  is  demanding  pollution- 
free  engines  and  properly  so.  This  will 
come  Into  being  and  ultimately  add  to 
the  dwmand  for  more  automobiles. 

So,  now  is  the  time  to  lay  the  legisla- 


tive groundwork  for  "redirecting  the 
traffic" — instead  of  pouring  more  traflQc 
into  the  cities,  let  us  develop  a  system 
that  will  help  some  people  get  out  of  the 
cities.  The  relief  of  population  pressures 
can  make  more  cities  livable  and  man- 
ageable and  open  up  new  opportimities 
for  people  now  "mired  down  in 
megalopolis." 

Time  and  again,  I  have  heard  peo- 
ple say,  I  would  like  to  "go  back  from 
whence  I  came" — "if  only  I  could  make 
a  living  there."  Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit, 
a  change  in  the  revenue  allocation  form- 
ula of  our  highway  system  and  a  re- 
direction of  other  tax  revenues  could  go 
a  long  way  toward  accomplishing  this 
and.  at  the  same  time,  provide  major  im- 
provements in  the  quality  of  future  liv- 
ing conditions  for  all  Americans. 

In  1968,  the  Congress  accepted  an 
amendment  I  introduced  in  our  Roads 
Subcommittee  to  increase  the  funds 
available  for  primary  and  secondary 
roads  by  $225  million.  I  hope  you  will 
take  a  good  look  at  this  proposal  to 
change  the  matching  fund  formula  to 
75-25,  looldng  corutantly  to  the  tremen- 
dous advEmtages  that  can  accrue  to  the 
benefit  of  all  people — living  in  both  ur- 
ban and  rural  America. 

The  environmental,  inflationary, 
crime,  and  other  major  socioeconomic 
problems  of  America  are  primarily  con- 
centrated in  metropolitan  areas. 

I  hope  some  of  you  can  see  the  op- 
portimities available  to  provide  relief 
from  these  mounting  and  nagging  prob- 
lems. 

America  desperately  needs  a  more  bal- 
anced population  pattern — this  can  be 
accomplished  through  creation  of  a 
more  balanced  transportation  system — 
this  can  be  realized  through  a  more  bal- 
anced method  of  financing  our  transpor- 
tation systems. 

I  want  to  start  balancing  our  high- 
way system — that  is  what  "75-25"  is  all 
about. 

The  timing  on  this  formula  change 
will  have  to  be  considered  and  decided 
upon  by  those  most  familiar  with  ctir- 
rent  highway  financing  and  our  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress,  working  with 
the  States — keeping  constantly  in  mind 
the  fact,  that  the  fuel  tax  was  "In- 
vented" at  the  State  level  and  we  do  not 
want  to  preempt  their  ability  to  raise 
adequate  funds  to  meet  their  own  trans- 
Ix>rtation  reqxiirements  as  well  as  their 
own  share  of  the  matching  funds. 

The  year,  1970.  could  be  the  year  of 
decision.  It  could  also  determine  the  di- 
rection America  and  her  people  will  take 
for  the  balance  of  our  lifetime.  I  hope  it 
will  lead  to  building  a  better— "open- 
space"  America. 


EARTH  DAY 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  cMr.  McDomalo)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  Mcdonald  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  more  than  200  years  this 
country  has  met.  explored,  and  con- 
quered frontiers.  It  has  been  a  way  of 
life  for  us.  We  had  the  audacity,  the 
fortitude,  and  the  courage  to  enter  often 
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hostile  territory,  and  in  so  doing  we  have 
established  a  world  reputation  of  hardi- 
ness and  ingenuity. 

It  was  not  too  long  ago  that  St.  Louis 
was  the  last  vestige  of  westward  civili- 
zation. The  Mississippi  River  was  the 
frontier,  but  the  land  beyond  beckoned. 
Our  pioneers  accepted — and  met — the 
challenge. 

Yesterday.  Mr.  Speaker,  was  Earth 
Day.  All  over  this  Nation  iieople  met  on 
college  campuses,  in  town  halls,  in  pub- 
lic parks,  and  at  garbage  dumps  in  an 
effort  to  focus  attention  on  our  environ- 
mental problems.  Those  problems  repre- 
sent in  a  sense  a  human  frontier — a  bar- 
rier to  human  development,  which  we 
must  penetrate  to  have  a  better  way  of 
Ufe. 

There  Is  much  to  be  done  in  the  explo- 
ration of  this  human  frontier.  Individ- 
uals can  address  themselves  to  a  host  of 
projects,  all  of  which  will  contribute  to 
the  massive  cleanup  necessary  to  bring 
about  clean  aif*and  clean  water. 

There  are  projects  designed  to  clean 
up  our  beaches.  There  are  projects  to 
clean  up  our  roadways.  There  are  proj- 
ects to  clean  up,  fix  up.  and  straighten 
up  all  the  physical  disorder  in  our 
country. 

Many  Congressmen  and  Senators  re- 
turned to  their  home  States  to  sweep 
debris  from  the  side  of  the  road  and  con- 
tribute to  the  volumes  of  environmental 
rhetoric. 

The  legislation  correcting  many  of  our 
environmental  problems  is  pending  here 
in  Congress.  It  is  here  that  the  ultimate 
decision  will  be  made  when — and  how — 
to  clean  our  environment.  I  would  hope 
that  my  colleagues'  efforts  include  a 
commitment  to  retiim  to  Congress  and 
take  positive  action  on  the  bills  and  res- 
olutions pending  on  this  issue.  To  return 
without  such  a  commitment  is  to  negate 
the  efforts  of  thousands  of  Americans  on 
Earth  Day. 

It  is  not  my  Intention  to  demean  the 
work  being  done  by  the  thousands  of 
citizens  taking  part  in  active  campaigns. 
That  work  is  valuable  toward  solving  the 
problem  at  hand. 

But  the  residue  of  garbage,  litter,  bad 
air,  and  dirty  water  which  lowers  the 
quality  of  life  In  this  country  Is  the  end 
result  of  our  environment  problem.  I  see 
my  responsibility  as  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress as  developing  an  action  program 
to  attack  the  root  of  the  problem.  There 
are  solutions  to  our  environmental  crisis. 
And  they  are  now  before  this  body  In  bill 
form.  This  is  where  I  must  be  if  I  am  to 
carry  out  the  responsibilities  of  my  office. 

Earth  Day  was  a  day  to  assess  the  mass 
reaction  and  response  to  a  challenge. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  Americans 
took  part  in  a  day  of  dedication  to  pre- 
serve and  improve  our  quality  of  life. 
That  sort  of  activity  is  supportative  to 
the  action  now  needed  by  Congress. 
There  is  something  for  everyone  to  do. 
That  something — for  a  Congressman — 
can  only  be  done  in  this  Chamber. 

The  topic  of  environment  has  broxight 
together  the  young  and  the  old.  It  serves 
as  a  glue  which  brings  together  and 
holds  the  many  factions  that  exist  in  our 
Nation.  I  would  hope  that  Earth  Day, 
Mr.  Speaker,  is  remembered  as  a  bench- 
maiic  for  positive  action  toward  creating 


a  clean  and  healthy  environment  for 
today  and  tomorrow.  The  day  we  began 
to  do  something  about  the  world  we  are 
In.  The  day  we  penetrated  the  human 
frontier. 


NO  PRIVACY  FOR  1040 


CITIZEN  SUITS  NEEDED  AGAINST 
f      AIR  POLLUTERS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Halpern)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  although 
pollution  is  considered  a  public  nuisance, 
there  is  little  a  private  citizen  can  do 
to  stop  emissions.  To  remedy  this  funda- 
mental wrong,  I  am  today  introducing 
a  bold,  new  approach  to  pollution:  giving 
citizens  the  right  of  legal  action  against 
anyone  polluting  the  air. 

This  bill  does  not  mean  that  anyone 
can  get  relief  from  an  alleged  polluter 
merely  by  filing  a  suit.  Elach  decision 
would  be  based  on  consideration  of 
whether  or  not  a  defendant  is  polluting, 
whether  or  not  he  can  stop,  and  whether 
or  not  the  plaintiff  is  damaged.  But  the 
decision  will  be  baseo  on  these  relevant 
issues  and  no  longer  on  legal  tech- 
nicalities. 

The  requirement  that  a  polluter  abate 
his  pollution  imless  the  cost  is  prohibi- 
tive has  already  been  adopted  by  the 
Peimsylvania  Supreme  Court  and  by  the 
UJ3.  district  court  in  Oregon.  It  makes 
sense  that  a  polluter  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  poison  the  air  merely  because 
cleaning  up  would  subject  him  to  a  non- 
prohibitive expense. 

The  citizen  bill  against  polluters  would 
also  allow  class  actions,  treble  damages 
for  willful  violations  of  regulations,  mini- 
mum damages,  and  recovery  of  costs  for 
successful  idaintiffs. 

Today  pollution  is  generally  considered 
a  public  nuisance,  which  only  public  au- 
thorities have  the  right  to  abate. 

This  situation  of  citizen  powerlessness 
should  be  ended.  The  average  citizen  is 
injured  by  pollution  and  should  have  a 
right  to  stop  it.  Also,  the  possibility  of 
private  action  would  insure  much  more 
widespread  control  of  pollution  than  is 
possible  when  the  power  to  act  Is  limited 
to  a  few  agencies,  often  understaffed. 

The  major  element  of  the  bill  suggests 
that  a  polluter  must  abate  its  pollution 
whenever  it  can  do  so  and  still  stay  in 
business.  By  definition  this  provision  will 
not  force  a  company  to  operate  at  a  loss. 
It  will  end  the  excess  profits  earned  by 
free  use  of  the  public's  air. 

Both  Justice  and  reason  demand  that 
when  a  business  can  abate  its  pollution, 
it  should  be  required  to  do  so. 

In  some  cases  a  polluter  will  not  be 
able  to  stay  in  business  unless  it  is  aJ- 
lowed  to  continue  to  pollute.  In  these 
cases  a  decision  must  be  made  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  social  benefits  of  the 
polluter's  enterprise  outweigh  the  dam- 
age done  by  the  pollution.  Unfortunately, 
In  the  past  the  courts  have  tended  to 
balance  the  benefit  to  the  public  against 
the  damage  to  the  individual  plaintiff. 
This  bill  adopts  the  more  soislble  ap- 
proach of  balancing  public  benefit 
against  public,  not  merely  private,  harm. 
It  establishes  the  citizen's  right  to  clean 
air. 


The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Schkrli),  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  last 
Thursday  the  senior  Senator  from  Del- 
aware, the  Honorable  John  Wn.LiAics 
performed  a  service  for  the  entire  coim- 
try  by  exposing  a  shabby  political  trick 
for  what  it  was. 

Several  days  before  that,  three  former 
Democratic  officials,  acting  on  orders  of 
the  Democratic  National  Chairman  Law- 
rence O'Brien,  charged  that  Presidential 
Aide  Clark  MoUenhoff  was  illegally  ex- 
amining Income  tax  returns. 

They  waxed  indignation  about  this  in- 
vasion of  privacy  and  shortly  thereafter 
some  of  their  Democrat  cohorts  in  the 
Congress  Joined  them  in  pointing  with 
alarm  at  this  practice. 

But  lo  and  behold,  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Thursday  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
disclosed  that  one  of  those  making  the 
complaints,  Mr.  Mortimer  Caplln,  had, 
while  Director  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  given  carte  blanche  to  a  White 
House  aide,  Mr.  Carmine  Bellino,  to  ex- 
amine income  tax  returns  without  writ- 
ten permission. 

This,  of  course,  was  during  the  admin- 
istration of  President  Kennedy.  In  con- 
trast to  the  open  access  given  Mr.  Bel- 
lino,  files  have  been  made  available  to 
Mr.  MoUenhoff  only  on  written  request. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  charges  made  by  Mr. 
Caplln,  Mr.  O'Brien,  and  others  were  a 
dishonest  bit  of  political  trickery,  worthy 
of  none  of  them.  We  can  all  hope  they 
will  not  stoop  so  low  again. 


ENVIRONMENTAL  CLEANUP- 
PART  I 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Satlor)  Is 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  now  that 
Earth  Day  has  come  and  gone,  now  tliat 
the  orgy  of  environmental  demonstra- 
tions has  been  flashed  across  the  tele- 
vision screens,  now  that  the  burnings, 
buryings,  and  picketing  are  finished  for 
the  moment,  it  is  time  we  settled  down 
to  the  serious  business  of  cleaning  up 
the  Nation's  natural  and  human  envi- 
ronment. Additionally,  now  that  it  is 
generally  agreed  that  the  population  has 
been  properly  and  substantially  warned 
about  the  threat  of  pollution — ^for  the 
nth  time  during  the  past  nth  number  of 
years — ^we  should  recognize  that  the 
cause  of  conservation  and  pollution 
abatement  has  been  "catching  on" 
throuLghout  the  country. 

As  one  who  has  been  concerned  with 
the  conservation  of  natural  resources  for 
more  years  than  I  like  to  count,  you 
will  forgive  me  for  cocking  a  .laundiced 
eye  at  the  plethora  of  activities  which 
accompanied  Earth  Day.  My  concern  is, 
and  has  been,  sustained  activity  on  be- 
half of  improviiig  the  envirormient.  If 
that  is  the  result  of  the  youthful  massi- 
flcation  regarding  the  environment,  then 
a  great  deal  has  been  accomplished.  Only 
time  will  tdl. 

Meanwhile,  back  in  the  real  world. 
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dollars  mnd  cents,  not  demonstrations 
and  confrontations,  determine  the  real 
thrust  of  our  commitment  to  environ- 
mental cleanup.  It  Is  possible  to  find 
some  signposts  of  hope  about  the  prob- 
lems of  pollution  we  face. 

In  the  series  I  am  beginning  today,  I 
hope  to  show  that  our  much-maligned 
free-enterprise  system  is  beginning  to 
respond  to  the  challenges  of  environ- 
mental pollution.  Following  today's  re- 
port. I  will  submit  for  our  colleagues' 
consideration  the  status  of  industrial 
pollution  abatement  programs  which  are 
showing  promise  in  the  never-ending 
struggle  to  produce  without  polluting. 

Perhaps  it  need  not  be  said,  but  I  will 
say  It  anyway,  the  Federal  Oovemment 
cannot  by  Itself  force  the  cleanup  of 
the  environment  in  spite  of  the  speeches 
and  posturing  by  some  well-known  Fed- 
eral officials.  If  the  environment  Is  to 
be  improved  it  will  be  on  a  cooperative 
basis;  that  Is.  individuals,  groups,  busi- 
nesses, politicians,  government  at  all 
levels,  will  have  to  work  in  harness  to 
effect  signlfloftnt  environmental  im- 
provements. 

Before  I  bring  to  your  attention  vari- 
ous Industry  programs  and  individual 
statements  on  pollution  abatement.  It  is 
proper  to  have  the  scene  set.  Edwin  L. 
Dale.  Jr..  the  distinguished  economics 
columnist  for  the  New  York  Times,  has 
done  just  that  in  an  article  entitled  "The 
Economics  of  Pollution."  which  appeared 
In  last  Sxmday's  New  York  Times  Mag- 
azine. Without  further  ado.  I  will  set 
the  realists"  scene  for  effective  pollution 
abatement  by  referring  you  and  our  col- 
leagues to  the  Dale  article  : 

[From  the  New  York  TUnea  Magazine 
Apr.  19.  19701 
Th>  Coomomics  or  Pollution 
(By  Edwin  L.  Dale.  Jr.) 
Now  that  environment  baa  become  a  na- 
tional concern.  It  might  be  well  to  clean  up 
•am*   of    the    economic    rubbtah    awndatert 
with  the  subject.  There  are,  alaa,  a  few  "Iron 
l»ws"  that  cannot  be  escaped  in  the  effort 
to  reduce  the  pollution  of  our  air  and  water. 
in  dlapoalng  of  eoUd  waste  and  the  like.  The 
law*  do  not  neoeeaarUy  prevent  a  clean  en- 
vironment, but  there  la  no  hope  of  obtaining 
one  unleea  they  are  understood. 

We  have  all  become  vaguely  aware  that 
there  wlU  be  a  eoat — perhaps  higher  monthly 
eieetrlc  bllla,  perhaps  higher  taxes,  perhaps 
a  few  cenu  or  a  few  dollars  more  on  any- 
thing made  from  steel — If  there  Is  a  success 
ful  and  massive  effort  to  have  a  better  en- 
vironment. But  that  U  only  a  beginning. 
There  are  other  problems. 

This  article  wUl  deecrtbe  the  three  Iron 
laws  that  matter.  There  Is  no  point  In  hiding 
that  all  three  are  very  depressing.  The  only 
purpoee  In  ><ki«"g  more  de|M  easing  informa- 
tion to  a  world  already  surfeited  with  It  la 
a  small  one:  to  avoid  useless  effort  based  oa 
false  premises.  A  classic  example  has  already 
arisen  In  wistful  Congressional  Inquiries  Into 
whether  we  might  think  of  a  future  with 
somewhat  lees  electric  power,  or  at  least  leas 
growth  In  electric  power. 

In  shorthand,  the  three  laws  are: 
(1)  The  law  of  eeonomlo  growth. 
<a)  The  law  of  compound  Interest. 
(S)   The  law  of  the  mix  between  publle 
and  private  spending. 

THE  LAW  or  aoowoM K  oaowrm 

Whether  we  Uke  it  or  not.  and  assuming 

no    tinusual    liii  isese    In   mass    murders   or 

epidemics,  the  American  labor  faces  for  the 

not  ao  yean  la  already  bcrn  and  intends 


to  work.  It  U  hard  for  any  of  us — myself  In- 
cluded— to  Imagine  a  deliberate  policy  to 
keep  a  large  portion  of  It  unemployed.  But 
that  simple  fact  has  enormotis  consequences. 
For  more  than  a  century  the  average  out- 
put of  i»ach  worker  for  each  hour  worked 
has  risen  between  2  and  3  per  cent  a  year, 
thanks  mainly  to  new  machlnee.  but  also  to 
better  managerial  ntetbods  and  a  more  skilled 
labor  force.  This  Increase  In  what  Is  called 
productivity  Is  by  far  the  moet  Important 
cause  of  our  gradually  rising  standard  of 
living — which  poUutlon  aside,  nearly  all 
of  us  have  wanted.  In  simplest  terms,  each 
worker  can  be  paid  more  because  he  pro- 
duces more  and  he  consumes  more  because  he 
earns  more.  Inflation  only  Increasee  the  num- 
bers and  does  not  change  the  facta.  Machines 
Increase  the  producOvlty  of  an  auto  worker 
more  than  a  barber,  but  both  rightly  share, 
through  the  general  rlae  In  real  Income.  In 
the  expansion  of  productivity  In  the  econ- 
omy as  a  whole. 

It  Is  difficult  to  conceive  of  our  society  or 
any  other  wanUng  to  halt  the  rise  in  produc- 
tivity, or  efficiency,  which  has  made  real  In- 
comes higher  for  aU  of  us.  But  even  If  "we'" 
wanted  to.  In  our  kind  of  society  and  econ- 
omy "we"  couldnt.  The  profit  motive  will 
almost  always  propel  Individual  dally  de- 
vlslona  In  the  direction  of  higher  productiv- 
ity. A  business  will  always  buy  a  new 
machine  If  It  will  cut  coats  and  Increase 
efficiency — and  thank  goodness  I  That  Is  what 
has  made  our  standard  of  living — and  we  do 
enjoy  It — rise. 

It  Is  not  a  matter  of  enjoying  It.  however. 
By  any  fair  teat,  we  are  not  really  affluent; 
half  of  our  households  earn  lees  than  t8.500 
a  year.  Apart  from  redistributing  Inootne. 
which  has  very  real  limits,  the  only  way  the 
society  can  continue  to  Improve  the  well- 
being  of  ttooee  who  are  not  affluent — really 
the  majority — Is  through  a  continued  In- 
crease In  producUvlty.  Anyone  who  wanU  us 
to  go  back  to  the  ax.  the  wooden  plow,  the 
horse  carriage  and  the  water  wheel  Is  not 
only  living  a  wholly  Impoaslble  dream,  he  Is 
asking  for  a  return  to  a  society  In  which 
nearly  everybody  was  poor.  We  are  no*  talk- 
ing here  about  philosophical  Ideas  of  happi- 
ness, but  of  what  people  have  proved  they 
want  In  the  way  ot  material  things.  This 
society  U  not  about  to  give  up  productivity 
growth.  But  every  Increase  In  productivity 
adds  to  output.  Now  consider  the  next  step: 
We  can  count  on  the  output  of  the  average 
worker  to  continue  to  rise  In  the  years  ahead, 
as  It  *><"  In  the  past.  Nearly  all  ctirrent  fore- 
casts put  this  rise  In  productivity  much 
closer  to  3  per  cent  than  to  3.  and  3  per 
cent  has  been  about  our  average  In  the  years 
since  World  Wsr  II.  8o  without  any  change 
In  the  labor  force  at  aU.  our  national  output 
will  go  on  rising  by  some  8  per  cent  a  year. 
What  does  output  mean? 
It  means  electric  power  produced — and 
smoke  produced. 

It  nteans  cans  and  bottles  produced. 
It     means    steel     produced — and,    unless 
something  Is  done  about  It,  wwter  and  air 
polluted. 

It  means  paper  produced — with  the  same 
result  as  (or  steel. 
And  so  on  and  on. 

But  that  Is  not  the  end,  for  there  will  not 
be  a  static  labot'  force.  As  noted,  the  force  for 
the  next  20  years  Is  already  bom  and  It  Is 
going  to  grow  year  by  wear  (with  a  caveat, 
to  be  described  below) . 

Obviously,  we  want  to  offer  these  people 
employment  opporttinlty.  So.  in  addition  to 
a  3  per  cent  productivity  growth,  there  wlU 
be  an  added  growth  of  at  least  1  per  cent  a 
year  In  the  number  of  workers.  The  result 
Is  that  we  are  almost  "condemned"  to  a  rise 
In  our  total  output  of  4  per  cent  a  ysar.  The 
only  escape.  It  seems,  would  be  a  national 
decision  either  to  have  high  unemployment 
or  to  try  to  be  leas  efficient.  Both  are  absurd 
on  tbslr  faos. 
The  law  of  economic  growth  says.  then. 


that  we  already  know  that  the  national  out- 
put In  1980  WlU  be,  and  almost  must  be, 
some  60  percent  higher  than  It  U  now.  Pres- 
ident Nixon  has  said  so  pubUcly,  and  he  is 
right.  That  U  the  result  of  an  annual  rate 
o*  real  growth  of  about  4  percent,  com- 
pounded. It  Is  terrifying  If  an  economy  of 
t900-bllllon  In  1988  produces  the  pollution 
and  clutter  we  are  all  familiar  with,  what 
will  an  economy  half  again  as  large  produce? 
Is  there  no  escape  from  this  law?  The  an- 
swer, essentially.  Is  no.  But  there  la  one  pos- 
sible way  to  mitigate  the  awesome  results. 
We  might  reduce  the  labor  Input  (but,  we 
hope,  not  the  productivity  Input),  without 
creating  mass  unemployment. 

Each  working  person  has  a  workday,  work- 
week, workyear  and  workllfe.  Any  one  of 
them  could  be  reduced  by  law  or  otherwise. 
We  could  reduce  the  legal  workweek  from 
the  present  40  hours.  We  oould  add  more 
holidays  or  lengthen  vacations  to  reduce  the 
workyear.  We  are  already  shortening  the 
workllfe,  without  planning  It  that  way:  In- 
creased participation  In  higher  education  has 
meant  later  entry  Into  the  labor  force  for 
many,  and  retirement  plans.  Including  Social 
Security,  have  brought  about  earlier  retire- 
ment than  In  the  past  for  others. 

If,  by  chance  or  by  law,  the  annual  man- 
hours  of  employment  are  reduced  In  the 
years  ahead,  our  output  will  grow  a  little  less 
rapidly.  This  U  the  only  way  to  cut  our 
economic  growth,  short  of  deliberate  imem- 
ployment  or  deliberate  Inefficiency. 

There  U  a  cost.  It  Is  most  easUy  seen  In  a 
union -bargained  settlement  providing  for 
longer  vacations  without  any  cut  In  annual 
wages,  or  a  legal  reduction  in  the  workweek 
from  40  to  35  hours,  with  compulsory  over- 
time paymenW  after  that.  In  each  case,  more 
workers  must  be  hired  to  produce  the  same 
output,  and  If  the  employer — because  of 
market  demand — goes  on  producing  at  the 
same  level,  wage  costs  for  each  unit  of  output 
are  higher  than  they  otherwise  would  have 
been.  Prices  wlU  therefore  be  higher.  This  is 
widely  recognized.  Maybe  we  would  be  willing 
to  pay  them. 

But  we  cannot  guarantee  lees  output.  Only 
If  employers  produce  leas — because  of  the 
extra  cost — would  that  happen.  And  In  that 
larger  sense,  the  cost  of  a  reduction  of  our 
annual  labor  Input  la  simply  less  production 
per  capita  because  the  labor  force  Is  Idle 
more  of  the  time. 

But  less  production  was  the  objective  of 
the  exercise — the  antipollution  exercise.  If 
we  start  with  the  proposition  that  the  growth 
of  production  Is  the  underlying  cause  of  pol- 
lution, which  has  merit  as  a  starting  point, 
the  only  way  we  can  get  leas  growth  In  pro- 
duction. If  we  want  It,  is  to  have  more  of  our 
labor  force  Idle  more  of  the  time.  In  that 
case,  we  will  have  more  leisure  without  mass 
unemployment,  as  we  usually  think  of  the 
term  Our  national  output,  and  our  standard 
of  Uvlng,  wlU  rise  less  rapidly. 

That  last  Idea  we  may  learn  to  take.  If  we 
can  cope  with  the  leisure.  But  under  any 
foreseeable  circumstances,  our  ou^ut  will 
stlU  go  on  rising.  With  the  most  optimistic 
assumptions  about  a  gradual  reduction  of 
the  workday,  workweek,  workyear  and  work- 
life,  we  shall  undoubtedly  have  a  much 
higher  output  in  1980  than  we  have  In  1970. 
To  a  man  concerned  about  the  environment. 
It  might  seem  a  blessing  If  our  economic 
growth  In  the  next  10  years  could  be  2  per 
cent  a  year  instead  of  4  per  cent;  he  cannot 
hope  for  zero  growth. 

The  law  of  economic  growth,  then,  tells  us 
a  simple  truth:  "we"  cannot  choose  to  re- 
duce production  simply  because  we  have 
found  It  to  be  the  caxise  of  a  fouled  environ- 
ment. And  If  we  want  to  reduce  the  rate  of 
growth  of  production,  the  place  to  look  Is 
In  our  man-lkours  of  work. 


THB  LAW  or  coMPovifa ; 

It  Is  a  fair  qxMstlon  to  ask:  Why  weren't 

we  bothered  about  poUutlon  U  or  15  yean 
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ago?  In  October,  1M7,  to  pick  a  date,  the 
Soviet  Union  sent  the  first  earth  satellite 
Into  orbit.  The  American  economy  had  Just 
begun  a  recession  that  was  to  send  unemploy- 
ment to  7  per  cent  of  the  labor  force.  The 
late  George  Magoffin  Htimphrey,  who  had  Just 
resigned  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  was 
warning  of  what  he  saw  as  vast  Government 
spending,  at  that  time  •77-bllllon.  and  say- 
ing it  would  bring  "a  depression  that  would 
curl  your  hair."  There  were  plenty  of  things 
to  think  about. 

But  nobody  was  worried  about  poUutlon. 
Conservation  groups  were  properly  bothered 
about  parts  of  the  wUdemeas  (the  Hell's 
Canyon  Dam  in  Idaho,  for  example),  but 
that  was  an  entirely  different  thing.  That 
was  an  Issue  of  esthetics,  not  health.  Nobody 
seemed  to  mention  air  pollution  or  waste 
that  might  overwhelm  the  space  in  which  to 
put  It.  In  a  peculiarly  sad  Irony,  the  late 
Adlal  B.  Stevenson  bad  fought  and  lost  an 
election  against  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower  In 
1958  partially  on  a  "pollution"  Issue — eradia- 
tion In  the  atmosphere  from  the  explosion 
of  atomic  weafKMU. 

The  question,  to  repeat:  Why  didn't  we 
worry  about  poUutlon  then?  The  answer  Is 
that,  relatively  speaking,  there  was  no  poUu- 
tlon. Yes,  there  were  electric  power  plants 
then,  too.  Yes,  there  were  paper  mills  pol- 
luting streams.  Yes,  there  were  tin  cans  and 
paper  and  bottles.  Some  snowflakes,  though 
we  didn't  know  It,  were  already  a  bit  black, 
and  Pittsburgh  got  national  attention  be- 
cause It  tried  to  do  some  cleaning  up. 

But  here  we  come  to  the  law  of  compound 
Interest.  In  1957 — only  13  years  ago—oxu 
gross  national  product  was  $453-bUllon.  In 
1969,  in  constant  doUars,  It  was  g7a8-bllUon. 
That  is  an  Increase  of  nearly  9300-bllUon  in 
tin  cans,  electric  power,  automobUes,  paper, 
chemicals  and  aU  the  rest.  It  Is  an  Increase 
of  60  per  cent. 

Bo  what?  That  was  not  the  result  of  an 
unnaturally  rapid  growth  rate,  though  a  bit 
more  rapid  than  In  some  periods  of  oiu  past. 
The  so  iDhat  Is  this:  in  the  preceding  13 
years  the  growth  had  been  only  $100-bilUon. 
We  were  the  same  nation,  with  the  same 
energy,  in  those  preceding  13  years.  We  in- 
vested and  we  bad  a  rise  both  in  produc- 
tivity and  In  our  labor  force.  But  in  the  first 
13  years  of  this  example  our  output  rose  $100- 
bUlloo,  and  in  the  second  13  It  rose  $300- 
MUlon. 

In  the  next  IS  It  will  rlae  more  than  $600- 
bUUon. 

That  is  the  law  of  compound  Interest. 
These  are  not  numbers;  they  are  tin  cans  and 
smoke  and  auto  exhaust.  There  la  no  visible 
escape  from  it.  Applying  the  same  percentage 
growth  to  a  larger  base  every  year,  we  have 
reached  the  point  where  our  growth  In  one 
year  Is  half  the  total  output  of  Canada,  fuUy 
adjusting  for  Inflation.  Another  dizzying  and 
rather  horrifying  way  of  putting  it  is  that 
the  real  output  of  goods  and  services  in  the 
XTnited  States  has  grown  as  much  since  1960 
as  It  grew  In  the  entire  period  from  the  land- 
ing of  the  Pilgrims  In  1620  up  to  1960. 

Moet  investors  know  the  law  of  compound 
Interest.  There  Is  a  magic  rule,  for  example, 
known  as  the  Rule  of  72.  It  says,  with  mathe- 
matical certainty,  that  money  invested  at  a 
7.2  per  cent  rate  of  Interest,  compounded 
each  year,  doubles  in  10  years.  Our  O.NJ>. 
happily,  does  not  compound  at  7.2  per  cent. 
But  It  compounds  at  between  4  and  6  p» 
cent,  and  it  baa  been  compounding.  The  re- 
sult Is  that  the  same,  routine,  fuU-employ- 
ment,  desirable,  nationally  wanted,  almost 
unavoidable  percentage  Increase  in  our  na- 
tional output  In  1970  means  precisely  twice 
as  many  extra  tin  cans,  twice  as  much  addi- 
tional electric  power,  and  so  on,  as  the  same 
rate  of  growth  In  1960.  And  that  Is  only  20 
year*  ago  I  We  are  not  doing  anything  differ- 
ent, or  anything  awful.  We  are  the  same 
people.  Granting  approxlmattiy  the  same 
amount  of  btunan  oarelessnass  and  selflsb- 


B,  we  are  the  victims  solely  of  the  law  of 
compound  interest. 

TKI    LAW    of    TKX    ICIZ    BXTWEXN    PCTLIC    AMD 
PaiVATK    8FENSDIO 

Robert  8.  McNamara,  the  eternally  ener- 
getic and  constructive  former  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  now  president  ctf  the  World 
Bank,  gave  a  speech  in  February  about  the 
plight  of  the  poor  countries.  In  the  speech 
he  understandably  criticized  the  United 
States  for  reducing  Its  foreign  aid  effort.  But 
In  supporting  his  point  be  adopted,  almost 
Inadvertently,  a  piece  of  partly  fallacious 
conventional  wisdom: 

"Which  is  ultimately  more  In  the  nation's 
Interest:  to  funnel  national  resources  Into  an 
endlessly  splraliiLg  consumer  economy — In  ef- 
fect, a  pursuit  of  consumer  gadgetry  with  all 
:ts  senseless  by-products  of  waste  and  pollu- 
tion— or  to  dedicate  a  more  reasonable  share 
of  those  same  resources  to  improving  the 
fundamental  quaUty  of  life  both  at  home 
and  abroad?" 

Fair  enough.  It  means  tax  increases,  of 
course,  though  Mr.  McNamara  did  not  say 
so.  That  is  what  the  "mix"  between  pubUc 
and  private  spending  Is  all  about.  But  for  our 
purposes  the  point  Is  different.  Let  us  look 
more  closely  at  the  phrase:  "...  a  pursuit  of 
consumer  gadgetry  with  aU  Its  senseless  by- 
products of  waste  and  pollution  .  .  ." 

As  it  stands,  it  is  true.  Private  consumption 
does  create  side  effects  like  waste  and  poUu- 
tlon. But  now,  assume  a  Brave  New  World 
in  which  we  are  all  tiappj  to  pay  higher 
taxes  and  reduce  otir  private  consumption 
so  that  the  Oovemment  may  have  more 
money  with  which  to  solve  our  problems — 
ranging  from  poor  education  to  poverty,  from 
crime  to  Inadequate  health  services.  We  shaU 
not  examine  here  the  issue  of  whether  more 
Government  money  solves  problems.  It  Is 
obviously  more  effective  in  some  areas  than 
In  others.  But  anyway,  in  our  assumption, 
we  are  all  willing  to  give  the  Oovemment 
more  money  to  solve  problems,  including 
poUutlon. 
Mow  let  us  see  what  happens. 
The  Oovemment  spends  the  money  to  re- 
duce poUutlon.  Sewage  plants  are  buUt.  They 
need  steel.  They  need  electric  power.  Tbej 
need  paperwork.  They  need  workers.  The 
workers  get  paid,  and  they  consume. 

The  Oovemment  spends  the  money  on  ed- 
ucation. New  schools  are  built,  which  need 
steel,  lumber  and  electric  power.  Teachers  are 
hired.  They  get  paid,  and  they  consume. 
They  throw  away  tin  cans. 

The  Oovemment  spends  the  money  on  a 
better  welfare  system  that  treats  aU  poor 
people  alike,  whether  they  work  or  not.  In- 
oomss  among  the  poor  rise  by  some  amount 
between  M-bllUon  and  $20-bUllon,  and  ttiese 
people  consume.  Electric  power  production 
rises  and  appUance  and  steel  production  rises, 
and  so  on  and  on. 

The  point  Is  obvious  by  now.  A  shifting  In 
otir  natlocud  Income  or  production  between 
"pubUe  goods"  and  "private  goods"  hardly 
changes  the  environment  problem  at  aU  be- 
cause It  does  not  reduce  total  spending,  or 
output.  In  the  economy. 

Lest  a  careful  economist  raise  a  valid  ob- 
jection, a  slightly  technical  point  must  be 
conceded  here.  Oovemment  spending  Is  done 
In  three  categories: 

Purchase  of  goods  (tanks,  typewriters,  san- 
itation trucks  and  school  buUdlngs). 

Transfer  payments  to  people  outside  gov- 
ernment (Social  Security,  veterans'  benefits, 
weUan). 

Purehaae  ot  services,  meaning  the  services 
of  the  people  It  employs  (teachers.  poUce- 
men,  park  rangers,  tax  collectors). 

To  the  extent  that  a  shift  to  more  pubUc 
spending,  ttirotigh  higher  taxes  and  a  result- 
ing reduction  of  private  consumption,  in- 
volves the  first  two  of  these  categories,  the 
point  stands  as  made:  there  wlU  be  Just  as 
much  iirodQctlon  of  steti,  tin  cans,  electric 
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power  and  toasters  as  before.  To  the  extent 
that  the  higher  pubUc  spending  goes  to  the 
third  category,  employment  of  more  teachers, 
pcdloemen  and  the  like,  there  wlU  be  slight- 
ly less  production  of  goods,  even  though  these 
people  spend  their  paychecks  like  everyone 
else.  Essentially  what  happens  in  this  case 
is  that  the  society  has  cboeen,  through  higher 
taxes,  to  have  more  services  and  fewer  goods. 
If  we  assume  that  goods  production  brings 
poUutlon,  a  society  with  fewer  auto-  or 
steelworkers  and  more  cops  will  cnmk  out 
less  poUutlon. 

But  this  remains  a  relatively  minor  mat- 
ter. Hardly  anyone  who  proposes  a  solution 
to  our  problems  thinks  in  terms  of  vast 
armies  of  Oovemment  workers.  Reforming 
welfare  through  the  President's  new  famUy- 
asslstance  plan  Is  the  perfect  example;  this 
win  be  a  simple  expansion  of  transfer  pay- 
ments. And,  for  that  matter,  buUdlng  more 
sewage  plants  wiU  be  a  purchase  of  goods. 
The  overriding  fact  is  that  we  can  q>«td  80 
per  cent  of  our  QJi.P.  for  public  purposes, 
as  we  do  now,  or  60  per  cent,  and  the  OJJJ*. 
WlU  stlU  be  there.  The  law  of  compound  In- 
terest WlU  apply,  forcing  the  O.N.P.  upward. 
To  the  extent  that  the  environment  prob- 
l«n  Is  caused  by  ever -expanding  output,  the 
third  law  says  that  it  wUl  not  be  eesentlaUy 
changed  by  altering  the  mix  between  private 
and  pubUc  spending. 

CONCLUSION 

Three  nice,  depressing  laws.  Thsy  give  ns 
a  starting  point  for  any  rational  <<i«»«ii«g««^n 
of  the  environment  problem.  Our  output  is 
going  to  go  on  grovring  and  growing  under 
any  conceivable  set  of  choices  we  make. 

But  the  starting  point  does  not  mean  de- 
spair. It  simply  means  that  trying  to  solve 
the  problem  by  reducing  output,  or  the 
growth  of  output,  is  waste  of  time  and  en- 
ergy. It  wont  and  cant  work. 

How  Is  the  problem  solved  then?  The  pur- 
pose here  is  not,  and  has  not  been,  to  solve 
any  problems.  It  has  been  to  try  to  head  off 
useless  solutions.  But  a  few  things  can  be 
said: 

There  is,  first,  technology  itself.  The  very 
energy  and  inventiveness  that  gave  us  this 
rising  output — and  got  us  to  the  moon — 
can  do  things  about  poUuUon.  A  fascinating 
case  is  the  sulphur  dioxide  put  into  the  air 
by  coal-bumlng  electric  power  plants.  A  very 
strong  argument  can  be  made  that  vmder 
any  foreseeable  circumstances  we  wlU  have 
to  bum  n>ore  and  more  coal  to  produce  the 
needed  growth  of  electric  power.  And  the 
ground  does  not  yield  much  low-sulpbur 
coal.  Thus,  somebody  Is  going  to  have  to 
have  the  incentive  to  develop  a  way  to  get 
the  sulphur  out  before  It  leaves  the  sntoke- 
Btack;  and  if  this  costs  the  utlUtles  money, 
the  regulatory  commissions  are  going  to  have 
to  aUow  that  cost  to  be  passed  along  in  elec- 
tric bills. 

Next,  there  is  the  related  idea — being  In- 
creasingly explored  by  economists,  regulators 
and  some  legislators — of  t«»HT.g  ant^ioUu- 
tlon  part  of  the  price-proflt-lnoentlve  sys- 
tem. In  simplest  terms,  tills  would  Involve 
charging  a  fee  for  every  unit  of  poUutant 
discharged,  with  meters  used  to  determine 
the  amount.  There  would  be  an  economic 
incentive  to  stop  or  reduoe  poUutlon,  pos- 
sibly backed  up  with  the  threat  to  close 
down  the  plant  if  the  meter  readings  go 
above  a  q>eclfied  level.  The  oompany^-aay  a 
paper  company — wotUd  be  faeed  with  both 
a  carrot  and  a  stick. 

There  is  also  that  simple  use  of  the  police 
power,  as  with  poisonous  drugs  or,  lately, 
DX>.T.  It  Is  the  "thou  shalt  not"  power: 
automobiles  can  emit  no  more  than  such- 
and-such  an  amount  of  this  or  that  eSuoBl- 
cal  through  the  exhaust  pipe.  Once  again, 
if  the  engineers  cannot  find  a  way  out,  the 
car  simply  cannot  legaUy  be  aold.  There 
WlU  be.  and  should  be,  aU  sorts  of  debate 
"at  the  margin" — whether  the  hl^er  cost 
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of  the  different  or  Improved  engine  la  worth 
the  eztr»  reduction  ol  pollution.  The  arfu- 
ment  ezlata  now  over  DD.T.;  there  are 
clearly  cost*,  m  well  m  beneflta.  in  stopping 
lu  uae.  But  the  "thou  ahalt  not"  power 
exist*. 

Finally,  there  are  many  poealblltlea  for 
using  a  part  of  our  public  spending  for  en- 
vironmental purpoeea.  Sewage  plants  are 
the  obvtoxia  caae.  Prealdent  Nlzon  haa  pro- 
poeed  a  big  expanalon  of  the  current  level  of 
spending  for  theae  plants,  though  not  aa 
much  as  many  Intereated  In  clean  water — In- 
cluding Senator  Sdmund  Muakle — would 
Uke  tosee. 

In  this  caae.  and  only  In  this  case,  a  great- 
er effort  at  curing  pollution  must  be  at  the 
ezpenae  of  some  other  Oovemment  program 
unless  we  pay  higher  taxes  It  Is  proper  to 
point  out  here  the  subtle  dimensions  of  the 
laavM.  There  are  all  sorts  of  poaatble  glmmlcka, 
Uke  tax  rebates  for  an tl pollution  devices  for 
indtlatry  and  federally  guaranteed  state  and 
local  bonda.  One  way  or  another,  spending 
more  for  pollution  abatement  will  mean 
spending  that  much  leaa  for  something  elae. 
and  the  f"ff>^»thing  elae  could  mean  houalng 
or  madlcal  aerncea.  Bvery  local  sewage  plant 
bond  sold  means  that  much  leas  Investment 
money  aTallable  for  mortgage*,  for  example. 

A  Onal  reflection  la  perhaps  In  order, 
thought  it  la  almost  banal.  Our  rlalng  QX:P. 
glvea  ua  tha  "reaourcea"  to  do  the  antipol- 
lution job.  TbeM  reaourcea  Include  rlalng 
Oownunent  recelpta.  Our  technology,  which 
baa  given  ua  the  rising  O.N -P..  might  find  the 
way  out  of  one  pollution  problem  aftar  an- 
other— and  they  are  all  different. 

But.  In  the  end.  we  cannot  be  sure  that 
the  Job  will  be  don*.  Growth  of  total  out- 
put and  output  per  capita  will  continue.  The 
long-t*rm  relief  ta  perfectly  obvlouB:  /eiMr 
"capttm."  That  sort  of  "aolutlon"  might  help. 
In  our  country,  by  about  1990.  If  we  stirrtTe 
until  then,  the  law  of  compound  intereat  will 
be  much  leaa  horrifying  if  the  population  la 
aao  "«""»"  Inatead  of  a&O  million. 


SDUCATIONAL  TECHNOLOGY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Utider  a 
previous  order  of  the  Houm.  tbe  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  McKhsaixt), 
Is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  McKNEAIXY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
very  pleaa^  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
this  House  an  article  appearing  In  the 
Sandajr.  April  19  edition  of  Potomac 
maffaslne  of  the  Washington  Post.  This 
artieie.  entitled.  "We  Haven't  Learned 
How  To  Use  Our  Teaching  Machines  To 
Teach"  was  written  by  Leo  8.  Tonkin,  a 
good  friend  and  constituent  of  mine  from 
the  27th  Congressional  District  of  New 
York. 

I  heartily  commend  Mr.  Tonkin's 
thought  provoking  article  to  every  Amer- 
ican citizen.  At  a  time  when  taxpayers 
everywhere  are  hard  pressed  to  meet  the 
spirallng  costs  of  our  educational  system, 
Mr.  Tonkin's  comments  deserve  our  at- 
tention. I  am  particularly  gratified  to  see 
mention  made  of  President  Nixon's  ata- 
slble  call  for  greater  research  into  the 
basic  dynamics  of  the  learning  process  of 
students.  Certainly,  we  should  have 
known  much  more  of  this  basic  process 
before  Investing  billions  of  dollars  into 
the  oomiiUcated  and  expensive  field  of 
^*^rh<">  machines  and  their  compo- 
n«its. 

Incidentally,  in  bringing  this  article  to 
the  attention  of  the  House,  I  am  happy 
to  note  that  Mr.  Tonkin  is  chairman  of 
tbe  board  of  trustees  at  an  exedlent  col- 
lege in  my  dlstiiet,  St  Thomas  Aquinas 


College,  in  Sparkill,  NY.  When  Leo  Ton- 
kin was  elected  board  chairman  there 
some  3  years  ago,  he  was  the  yoimgest 
college  chairman  in  the  country,  and  it 
was  testimony  to  the  progressive  and  ef- 
fective leadership  that  Is  guiding  St. 
Thomas  Aquinas  College  into  the  years 
ahead. 

Aside  from  Mr.  Tonkin's  role  as  presi- 
dent of  Tonkin  Associates,  a  Washing- 
ton. D.C.,  based  college  and  school  sys- 
tem development  consulting  firm,  he  has 
authored  other  numerous  articles,  and 
has  spent  some  years  as  a  congressional 
assistant  to  Senator  Charlxs  Mathias. 
Congressman  Casl  Elliott,  and  Con- 
gresswoman  Edith  Orkkn.  His  back- 
ground and  professional  activities  thus 
recommend  the  Potomac  magazine  article 
to  all  our  attention  and  I  am  happy  to 
Insert  it  in  the  Rscokd  at  this  time : 
Wb  HatxnT  LxAaifxs  How  To  Usx  TxACHtNC 

MACIOmS   To   TXACM 

(By  Lao  S.  Tonkin) 

Tbe  word  "technology"  la  not  new  to  the 
vocabulary  of  education.  For  years  we  have 
been  hearing  about  teaching  machlnea,  slide 
and  film  projectors,  dial  access,  programmed 
instruction.  In  fact.  In  the  last  10  years,  the 
federal  government  haa  provided  granta  to- 
taimg  $6  billion  or  more  to  help  achoola  buy 
the  latest  machines  on  the  market.  Familiar 
corporate  names,  like  Ksstmsn  Kodak.  IBM, 
Xerox,  Bell  and  Howell,  have  been  manu- 
facturing such  devices  for  years.  Their  annlea 
at  saleamen  have  been  doing  a  noteworthy 
Job,  too. 

So,  after  all  thla  prodlgloua  apendlng,  what 
haa  It  got  us? 

The  answer — ahocklngly — Ls  very  Uttle.  We 
simply  have  not  learned  yet  how  to  uae  the 
machines  made  for  teaching. 

The  many  pagea  of  a  report  Juat  laaued  by 
the  federal  Advlaory  Commission  on  Instruc- 
tion Technology  aay  loudly  that  education 
technology  In  AnMrlcan  school*  today  Is  not 
making  It.  My  own  meeting*  with  high  school 
and  coUeg*  peraonnel  around  the  country 
would  convince  anyone — as  it  has  convinced 
me — that  educational  technology  has  been 
Uttl*  used  and.  where  used,  has  often  failed. 

Cloesd-clrcult  television  systems  remain 
Idle  In  the  acbools.  microfilm  readers  are 
alien  to  moat  atudenta,  progranuned  study 
consoles  are  dusty  from  nonuse.  Some  claim 
that  tbe  machines  are  Invaluable.  But  In  my 
work,  aa  a  achool  aystenu  and  college  eon- 
aultant,  moatly  all  I  hear  are  oomplalnta. 

The  fact  la.  we  need  »ome  kind  of  mech- 
anised   help    In    America's    teaching    bual- 

In  aeven  yaara.  tb*  United  States  wUl  be 
spending  about  (76  blUlon  to  educate  some 
08  million  students.  In  both  public  and 
private  schools.  The  ooet  will  have  risen 
40  per  -tent  In  10  years,  the  student  popu- 
lation e  million.  Pacing  this,  we  must  And 
new  ways  to  teach  more  students,  and  teach 
them  better,  and  for  lee*  money.  It  aouxKla 
almple— hut  It  Isnt,  and  every  taxpayer 
knows  It;  continuing  tax  Increaaea  aflUct 
every  ootninunlty,  large  and  amall. 

With  bllllona  of  dollars  already  apent  on 
tlila  expensive  hardware,  and  very  Uttle  pay- 
off to  show  for  It,  where  does  the  blanta  lief 

Much  of  it  Ilea  with  the  corporatlona. 
Tbey  ruabed  headlong  into  tbe  taarhing 
machine  bualneaa,  chalking  up  tremandoua 
aalea.  But.  In  tha  prooaea,  they  aat  back  and 
eared  little  about  perfecting  creaUve  mats- 
rial*,  *llde*  and  aim*  to  make  the  hardware 
uaabla. 

A  good  deal  a<  blame  alao  Ilea  wltb  tbs 
federal  tovemmant.  In  approving  an  aa- 
toundlng  amount  of  taxpayers'  monay  for 
•qulpmant  and  marhlnaa,  tb*  govaraoiant 
ancuuragad  achoola  by  tbe  tbouaaxtda  to  ap- 
ply for  granta  (through  programa  Ilka  tb* 


National  Defense  Education  Act  and  tha 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act, 
and  a  score  of  other  federal  programs).  The 
Inevitable  reeult:  *chool*  with  clo*et* 
*tacked  high  with  teaching  machine*,  ma- 
ehln**  that  aounded  wonderful  In  salea 
brochure*,  looked  Impoelng  to  the  local 
P-TAs  (and  taxpayers)  but  just  plain  failed 
In   helping   tbe   clttsens'  children    to   learn. 

If  we  are  gping  to  make  teaching  ma- 
chines work,  and  justify  the  commitment 
we've  already  made  In  terms  of  time  and 
money,  we  must  start  immediately  to  un- 
derstand what's  gone  wrong,  and  get  to  the 
buslneaa  of  correcting  the  problems. 

It  Is  clear  that  technology  can  bring  about 
far  more  productive  tise  of  teachers'  and 
students'  time.  And  It  is  blatantly  clear  too. 
that  education  ( as  well  as  taxpayers )  desper- 
ately needs  this  kind  of  help.  So,  Just  what 
la  wrong?  Three  areas,  in  particular,  have 
not  kept  pace  with  the  development  of  the 
teaching  machines : 

1.  Hardware  minus  software. 

In  1969,  public  schools  in  tbe  United  SUtes 
owned  351.000  16-mllllmeter  projectors,  and 
420,000  slide  and  fllmstrlp  projectors.  When 
you  add  to  this  thousands  of  other  teaching 
devices,  you  begin  to  see  how  well  Indiutry 
has  been  marketing  its  products. 

But  all  theae  teaching  machines  take  ma- 
terials, and  the  materials  are  of  first  Impor- 
tance If  a  student  Is  to  use  a  machine,  learn 
from  It,  and  return  to  It  on  his  own  Initia- 
tive— and  he  must  return  to  It  on  his  own, 
or  a  teacher  has  only  so  many  hours  In 
which  to  give  personal  Instruction. 

These  materials  (software  Is  the  label) 
have  not  met  the  need. 

By  the  truckload,  the  companies  have  been 
turning  out  "canned  boredom" — materials 
that  have  excited  no  one,  materials  that  have 
left  the  machlnea  literally  useleas.  Oh  yea, 
tha  marketing  brochures  rave  about  the 
relevant  subject  matters,  and  most  film 
series  and  the  like  have  Imposing  advisory 
"panels  of  professors"  who  help  In  strangely 
abstruse  ways  to  compile  and  edit  tbe  mate- 
rial. The  result:  a  near  uniform  lack  of  any- 
thing that  will  intereat  students.  So,  like  cas- 
tor oil.  If  you  don't  have  to  take  It,  It  slta 
OQ  the  shelf. 

A  big  problem  Is  tliat  even  the  simple  fun- 
damentals of  learning  have  been  neglected 
In  the  aof tware  that  haa  been  put  out  so  far. 
The  paychology  of  learning  depends  upon 
the  response  of  students  and  their  teachers. 
Tet  these  are  the  people  who  have  been  rel- 
egated to  a  back  seat  In  preparing  the  mate- 
rials for  the  machines.  Surprisingly  llttie  has 
been  done  to  tune  the  students  and  teachers 
Into  the  production  of  software,  and  that  la 
a  decisive  flaw  In  the  growth  of  educational 
technology. 

If  a  film  la  to  atlmulata  a  atudant,  watch 
his  reaponae  to  a  product,  teat  hla  reaction, 
ask  for  his  suggestions.  Similarly,  with  tbe 
teacher,  find  out  his  or  her  feelings  and  sug- 
geaUona.  Then  mold  and  rework  the  fllma 
accordingly. 

a.  Teacher  training. 

Aside  from  aaalstlng  In  the  development 
of  Interesting  materials,  teachers  must  learn 
bow  to  uae  tbe  machlnea.  Advancements  In 
classroom  technology  present  teachers  an 
awesome  roomful  of  complicated  machinery; 
they  must  undergo  specially  designed  train- 
ing program*  before  they  know  bow  best  to 
use  tbe  machine*,  not  only  in  one  clasa,  but 
aa  part  of  the  whole  acbool  environment. 
For  the  moat  part,  such  teacher  training 
haa  so  far  been  neglected. 

S.  School  coordination. 

Senalbla  uae  of  tbaae  machlnea  In  claas- 
rooma  Is  lost  when  school*  fall  to  provide  an 
awaraneaa  and  appreciation  of  Juat  what  a 
machine  can  do,  and  get  thla  maaaaga  aeroaa 
to  avarybody.  Scboola,  or  acbool  ayatema, 
cannot  merely  dump  a  tt*^*'*"*  Into  a  claaa- 
room.  Some  taaobara,  aome  bureaucrat*,  re- 
aant  them.  And  that  la  probably  quite  nat- 
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ural — they  represent  a  tlireat — until  both 
bureaucrata  and  teachers  learn  what  theae 
machines  are  capable  of— that  human  teach- 
ers will  not  be  replaced  by  automation,  that 
a  prime  importance  of  tbe  machlnea  lies  In 
freeing  teachers  for  more  and  more  Individ- 
ualised attention  to  Individual  students. 
Eklucatlonal  technology  Is  an  expensive  busi- 
ness, and  It*  potential  for  better  learning  Is 
too  Important  to  be  lost  In  bureaucratic 
malalae. 

When  media  systems  are  tried  and  found 
effective,  an  entire  school — In  fact  the  entire 
school  district  and  perhaps  the  state  at 
large — should  help  implement  the  proven 
systems,  and  see  that  this  costly  equipment 
Is  given  the  widest  possible  use. 

What  is  the  future  for  teaching  machines? 
In  tbe  words  of  the  Advlaory  Commission  on 
Instructional  Technology,  ".  .  .  technology 
could  bring  about  far  more  productive  use  of 
the  teachers'  and  students'  time."  The  large 
corporations  that  make  tbe  machines  know 
this  well.  After  having  profited  Immensely 
in  the  mid-1960s  from  selling  so  much  equip- 
ment to  schools,  their  business  suddenly  took 
a  downward  turn.  Many,  like  General  Learn- 
ing Corporation,  have  retrenched  their  oper- 
ations. They  know  now  that  preparing  sen- 
alble  and  effective  software  must  occupy  the 
IMlnclpal  priority  area  for  further  advance- 
ments. 

Teaching  machines  do  have  a  special  ca- 
pacity to  tailor  Instruction  to  individual  stu- 
dents. Computer-assisted  Instruction  offers 
considerable  potential,  in  view  of  Its  encour- 
aging student*  to  proceed  at  their  own  pace, 
then  receiving  Instant  feedback  on  right  and 
wrong  answers.  Computer-assisted  Instruc- 
tion (now  labeled  CAI)  Is  just  now  breaking 
above  the  water  and  (as  with  all  of  com- 
puter technology)  tbe  potential  of  these  ma- 
chines Is  without  limit  for  storing  Informa- 
tion and  returning  It  to  a  student  at  his  own 
Individual  capacity. 

Prof.  Oabrel  Ofleeh  of  Catholic  University 
here  ha*  been  a  leader  in  thla  infant  field, 
and  ills  work  la  l>eglnnlng  to  bear  fruit.  In 
New  York  City,  a  computer  learning  system 
with  200  terminals  has  recently  gone  into 
operation,  and  16,000  students  are  already 
Involved  in  Its  uae. 

Wa  must  remember  tb*  lesson  of  the  1960b, 
however.  Students  must  be  Involved  in  re- 
working the  Initial  programming,  teacbera 
must  be  trained  In  how  to  use  tbe  Tw«/.>iin<M 
and  achoola  must  coordinate  the  technology 
across  various  courses  and  achool  systems. 
Only  then  will  we  transform  tbe  entire  *eam- 
Ing  environment,  by  using  teachers,  students 
and  facllitlas  In  new  and  different  ways. 

In  hla  recent  education  maaaaga  to  Con- 
greea.  President  Mlxon  requested  early  eetab- 
llabment  of  a  National  Inatltuta  of  Educa- 
tion within  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare,  to  research  and  tinder- 
stand  tborotighly  tbe  dynamics  of  tbe  learn- 
ing prooeaa  of  a  student.  This  knowledge  Is 
deaparately  needed,  and  should  have  come 
years  ago,  before  we  tptaat  billions  upon  bll- 
llona of  dollars  on  untried  teaching  ma- 
oblnaa,  and  encouraging  everyone  to  expect 
great  and  immediate  atrldea  in  educatioQ  via 
tbe  new  teclinology. 

Knowing  what  we  now  do  about  teaching 
machlnea,  I  would  propose  the  following 
ateps: 

(1)  Develop  "media  centers"  In  tbe 
acbools.  In  these  centers,  make  the  com- 
puters, the  dial  access,  the  talking  books,  the 
microfilm  readers  and  the  other  fine  learn- 
ing systems  available  to  all  students — and 
on  a  constant  readiness  basis. 

(2)  EBtabUab  a  widely  baaed  teacher  train- 
ing program  In  tbe  new  tachnotoglea. 

(3)  Reaearch  and  understand  thoroughly 
the  psychology  of  learning,  particularly  as  It 
pertains  to  educational  technology. 

(4)  Enlist  the  support  of  students  In  pre- 
paring and  critiquing  software.  A  good  les- 
son could  be  gained  fnan  tbe  Washington 


Workshops  Foundation.  This  Foundation 
annually  sponsors  a  series  of  lilgtily  effec- 
tive seminars  In  American  government  for 
hundreds  of  high  school  students  from  across 
tbe  cotuktry.  In  conjunction  with  tills,  the 
students  themselves  will  be  assisting  In  pre- 
paring a  sensible  and  practical  series  of  films 
and  filmstrips  that  look  at  tbe  study  of  gov- 
ernment tiirough  the  eyes  of  youth. 

(5)  Clioose  material  topics  and  content 
most  carefully  if  we  are  to  encourage  a 
student  to  reach  for  a  machine,  push  but- 
tons and  experience  a  stlmulatloa  that  will 
be  meaningful  and  sensitive  to  the  disad- 
vantaged youngster  as  well  as  to  the  bright- 
est students. 

(6)  Provide  an  interrelationship  of  ma- 
cbine  to  student  to  teacher  to  school  In 
such  a  way  that  a  new  kind  of  learning 
environment  comes  Into  being.  Antiquated 
and  expensive  class  hours,  sleepy  lectures, 
physical  conformity  and  wasted  materials 
must  give  way  to  students'  using  better 
what  Is  and  will  become  available.  Technol- 
ogy can  serve  as  the  catalyst  for  all  of  tills. 

(7)  Follow  up  use  of  the  machines  with 
on-the-scene  visits,  work-study  arrange- 
ments, and  time-off  semesters  of  study  for 
Individual  students.  Here  again,  the  Wash- 
ington Workshops  could  serve  as  an  Impor- 
tant example.  Tlielr  program  combines  semi- 
nar attendance,  preparation  of  film  &nd 
other  software,  research  papers,  and  foUow- 
up  assignments,  requiring  a  month  or  more 
of  study  away  from  high  school. 

(8)  Round  out  the  most  effective  educa- 
tional technology  program  by  making  source 
materials  available  at  school  via  such  sys- 
tems as  low-cost  microfilm  readers.  In  a 
government  class,  for  instance,  excerpts  from 
the  CongTeaaional  Record,  Committee  re- 
ports and  hearings,  offlclal  statements  and 
the  like  should  be  available.  Then  when  a 
teacher  mentions  sometliing  important,  they 
can  all  go  to  the  original  source  materlaL 
Educational  teievialon  can  be  a  great  help 
here.  Beoent  granta  to  Washington's  non- 
commercial teievialon  station  WSTA,  Ctian- 
nel  26)  to  provide  live  coverage  of  official 
Washington  events  (like  Capltiol  Hill  bear- 
ings) to  similar  non-profit  channels  across 
the  country  la  a  case  In  point. 

Tbe  futtire  for  educational  technology  la 
by  no  means  gloomy  because  of  past  mis- 
takes. It  could  be,  of  course,  If  educators, 
corporation  designers  and  ottiers  Involved 
refused  to  leam  from  those  mistakes.  But 
the  indicators  now  seem  to  .^ay  tliat,  from 
the  White  House  on  down,  there  wlU  be  a 
new  and  coordinated  approach  to  education- 
al technology,  and  that  America's  Ineatlm- 
able  ability  to  tise  machines  productively  In 
other  facets  of  aodety  will  be  liamassed  to 
help  solve  tbe  problems  of  the  sctioola. 


PROBLEMS  PACINQ  THE  NATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Byrnb)  is 
recognized  for  35  minutes, 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  have  been  many  prob- 
lems and  crises  confronting  this  august 
body  during  the  18  years  I  have  had  the 
honor  to  represent  the  Third  District  of 
Pennsylvania,  but  throughout  that  serv- 
ice I  cannot  point  to  a  period  where  we 
have  had  a  greater  challenge  facing  us 
than  today. 

The  problems  facing  the  Nation  are  of 
such  proportions  that  it  is  not  physically 
possible  for  the  Congress  to  solve  each 
and  every  one  before  the  conclusion  of 
this  session.  But  their  monumental  na- 
ture demands  that  we  do  everything 
within  oar  capacity  and  ablUty  to  accom- 


plish as  much  as  possible  In  the  time  that 
remains  for  us  in  this  session. 

There  are  many  "priorities"  and  "pri- 
ority priorities"  to  consider  aAd  I  feel 
that  the  people  of  this  country  are  look- 
ing to  us  for  action — action  now  because, 
unfortunately,  the  executive  branch 
seems  to  be  neglecting  these  needs  and 
wants  which  are  its  primary  responsi- 
bility. 

Briefly,  I  would  like  to  outline  the  fields 
in  which  I  consider  immediate  movement 
not  only  necessary  but  vital. 

THX  VIETNAM  WAX AND  ASSOdATXD  CONFLICTS 

My  feelings  on  these  conflicts  are  a 
matter  of  record.  I  am  not  in  favor  of  a 
land  war  in  Southeast  Asia  for  a  number 
of  reasons.  Frankly  and  pragmatically, 
it  is  a  historical  fact  that  a  land  war  in 
Southeast  Asia  cannot  be  won.  tAs  cur- 
rent war  of  attrition  does  not  solve  the 
problems  which  led  to  the  war;  what  it 
does  is  eat  up  lives  and  resources. 

I  have  supported  the  efforts  of  the 
President  to  deescalate  this  contlict.  but 
I  must  state  frankly  I  am  not  satisfied 
by  what  has  been  accomplished. 

I  am  not  satisfied  with  the  pace  of 
troop  withdrawals.  I  am  not  satisfied 
that  we  are  supporting  a  stable,  demo- 
cratic, representative  government  which 
could  fill  the  void  when  and  if  American 
forces  leave  that  area. 

I  am  not  satisfied  with  American  ef- 
forts at  the  so-called  Paris  peace  talks, 
which  have  denigrated  from  an  honest 
effort  toward  a  true  and  lasting  peace  to 
a  cruel  charade  which  no  one — most  of 
all  the  American  Government — takes 
seriously. 

I  would  urge  that  this  body  and  the 
other  body  of  the  Congress  use  every 
means,  make  every  effort  to  convince  the 
President  that  these  talks  be  upgraded: 
that  he  send  the  Secretary  of  State  as 
his  personal  representative  to  these  talks ; 
so  that  the  world  and  our  adversaries  in 
this  confiict  know  absolutely  that  the 
United  States  wants  a  true,  lasting  and 
equitable  peace  in  Southeast  Asia. 

But  let  me  make  absolntdy  clear  where 
I  stand.  As  long  as  we  do  have  troops 
engaged  in  combat  in  that  area  of  the 
worid,  I  am  determined  that  they  shall 
have  the  best  and  snfDclent  equipment 
and  material  to  defend  and  protect  them- 
selves. We  will  never  desert  or  deprive 
these  brave  young  men  who  are  ezeeot- 
ing  their  duties  as  American  dtlsens. 


Time  and  time  again,  this  body,  with 
my  absolute  support,  has  passed  resolu- 
tion upon  resolution  urging  the  Fteel- 
dent  to  pursue  a  more  sensible  course 
In  the  IiQddle  East,  but  apparently  these 
pleas  have  fallen  on  deaf  ears — or  nearly 
deaf  ears. 

It  is  a  wise  nation  which  knows  Its  true 
friends;  and  I  think  It  Is  abundantly 
clear  the  only  dependable,  democratic 
and  true  friend  In  the  Middle  East  Is  the 
State  of  Israel. 

How  do  we  recognize  this  friendship? 
By  denying  to  this  small  country  the 
means  to  protect  itself.  And  at  the  same 
time  we  engage  In  a  monumental  anns 
race  with  the  Soviet  Uhkm  and  France 
as  to  who  win  supply  more  sqihtotlrated 
weaponry  to  the  Arab»— who  tndden- 
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tally  curse  and  damn  us  as  their  blood 
enemies. 

Make  no  mistake  If  it  were  not  for 
Israel  holding  the  line  against  Soviet  ex- 
pansion in  the  Middle  East,  I  shudder  to 
think  what  our  military  position  would 
be  In  that  part  of  the  world. 
paicxa — nrrLATiON 

Anyone  who  does  not  admit  that  our 
Nation  is  In  the  midst  of  inflation  is  Just 
not  facing  facts.  If  anyone  harbors  any 
doubts,  let  him  ask  the  housewife,  who 
finds  food  prices  up  each  and  every  time 
she  does  her  shopping. 

Ask  the  municipalities  and  school 
boards  who.  If  they  are  able  to  sell  their 
bond  issues,  find  that  the  allocations  no 
longer  cover  the  building  and  services  for 
which  they  were  intended. 

Ask  anyone  who  has  been  unfortunate 
enough  as  to  require  medical  treatment 
or  hospital  care.  For  many,  health  Insur- 
ance has  become  a  down  payment  for 
medical  care  only.  And  health  Insurance 
costs  are  splraling.  reaching  the  point 
where  It  Is  beyond  many  of  the  people 
who  need  it  the  most. 

I  think  this  points  very  clearly  to  the 
need  of  either  Federal  control  over 
hfealth  prices,  or  the  Institution  of  a  na- 
tional health  plan  to  insure  that  this, 
the  richest  Nation  In  the  world,  can  as- 
sure at  least  mlnlmimi  health  standards 
for  Its  people. 

mmcnoTMXNT 

An  unemployment  rate  approaching  5 
percent  may  be  ''acceptable"  to  certain 
members  of  the  administration,  but  it  Is 
obvioxis  that  these  individuals  are  not 
those  suffering  from  Joblessness  and  Its 
handmaidens  of  hunger  and  deprivation. 

I  do  not  consider  any  rate  of  unem- 
ployment acceptable:  I  do  not  believe  im- 
employment  makes  a  healthy  economy; 
I  believe  that  nothing  can  substitute  for 
the  dignity  and  fulfillment  of  honest 
employment. 

Xm^UVr  EATIS  aito  boubino 

Recently  I  read  a  newspaper  article  by 
A  knowledgeable  real  estate  financier 
who  advised  those  waiting  for  a  reduc- 
tion In  Interest  before  purchasing  a 
house  to  stop  waiting.  Interest  rates,  he 
declared,  are  not  coming  down. 

Unfortunately.  I  must  a^ree  with  him. 
Deqiite  a  small  amount  of  movement 
concrmlng  the  prime  rate.  Interest  costs 
do  not  seem  to  be  declining.  I  think  a 
good  look  must  be  taken  at  all  the  to-do 
about  the  prime  rate  decline.  How  many 
people  can  borrow  money  at  the  prime 
rate?  Very  few. 

I  do  not  think  this  reduction  is  filtering 
down  to  the  small  borrower — eq^ecially 
in  the  realm  of  mortgages. 

For  this  reason,  the  homebuUdlng  in- 
dustry has  ground  almost  to  a  stand- 
still— despite  housing  legislatian  passed 
by  this  body. 

Any  homebuUdlng:  that  continue*  ap- 
pears to  be  Involved  with  very  expensive 
houses — houses  that  the  average  person 
cannot  afford — even  If  he  could  get  a 
mortgage  loan. 

The  place  where  we  vitally  need  new 
and  rehabilitated  tiouaing  is  within  the 
city— the  inner  city.  If  you  win.  The  sub- 
urbs and  semlsuborba  likewlae  need  lious- 
Ing.  I  agree,  bat  unless  we  launch  a  mas- 


sive homebuUdlng  campaign  within  the 
city,  our  cities  are  going  to  die. 

Again,  despite  the  legislation  of  the 
Congress.  It  would  not  take  long  to  count 
the  number  of  housing  units  being 
worked  on  within  the  cities.  The  cities — 
my  city  included — need  massive  assist- 
ance and  cooperation  from  its  legislators. 

"BuUd— Build— Build  "—should  be  our 
watchword  in  the  Congress.  Oive  people 
decent  housing  which  they  can  afford. 

The  cities  are  depending  upon  us;  the 
people  are  depending  upon  us. 

Unemployment  in  the  building  indus- 
tries is  rife — probably  at  the  crisis  stage. 

These  are  facts  we  caimot  Ignore.  They 
cry  out  for  action 

TAXBS 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  I  feel  the  need 
for  tax  reform  is  imminent — to  preserve 
what  little  the  people  have  left — If  any- 
tiilng — after  the  ravages  of  inflation  and 
unemployment. 

I  am  not  one  of  the  supporters  of  the 
"filter-down"  doctrine — that  the  large 
corporations  should  be  given  tax  relief 
and  the  relief  will  filter  ttirough  to  the 
"little  man."  This  Just  is  not  so. 

And  I  hope  no  one  ever  sells  us  a  bill 
of  goods  again  that  a  tax  surcharge  is 
necessary  to  halt  inflation.  We  had  the 
surcharge  and  inflation  was  not  even 
slowed.  What  we  did  get  was  a  lot  of 
squeezed  little  people,  who  had  to  deny 
themselves  not  luxuries  but  necessities 
of  life. 

Income  tax  being  the  biggest  tax  bite 
experienced  by  the  citizenry,  here  Is  the 
place  we  should  logically  begin  with  tax 
reform.  The  proper  place  we  should  start 
is  with  a  realistic  exemption  for  depend- 
ents. Certainly  not  $600  a  year,  or  even 
11,200  a  year  are  realistic  figures  for  sup- 
port of  cliildren  or  aged  parents. 

Another  area  crying  for  relief  is  among 
the  middle  class — tl  at  great,  forgotten 
majority  of  Americans,  who  are  carrying 
ttte  brunt  of  the  tax  burden.  We  know 
the  very  rich  evade  taxes  through  gim- 
mickry despite  the  reforms  passed  by  the 
Congress.  More  tightening  up  Is  neces- 
sary for  the  rich  and  relief  Is  needed  for 
the  middle  class. 


I  need  not  tell  anyone  residing  or  work- 
ing in  an  urban  area  that  crime  stalks 
our  streets;  there  Is  an  uneasiness  In  the 
day  succeeded  by  utter  fear  at  nightfall. 
And  make  no  mistake,  this  fear  for  life 
and  limb  transcends  racial  and  ethnic 
lines.  All  of  our  citizenry  is  frightened  on 
the  streets  and  even  within  their  own 
homes. 

To  combat  this  intolerable  situation,  I 
see  two  basic  approaches.  First,  I  do  not 
believe  we  need  more  laws;  there  are 
enough  statutes  upon  the  books  now. 
What  we  need  is  efficient,  fearless  en- 
forcement of  existing  laws. 

Second,  we  must  attack  the  causes  of 
crime.  I  am  not  talking  about  the  habit- 
ual criminal;  the  only  thing  that  can  be 
done  with  the  confirmed  felon  is  to  re- 
move him  from  the  public  for  as  long  a 
period  as  possible. 

But  where  we  can  make  real  progress 
is  among  the  occasional,  nonprofessional 
criminal,  who  turns  to  violence  and  theft 
through  frtistratlon  with  mti^ting  society. 
A  good  Job  is  the  best  deterrent  to  crime 


that  I  can  think  of.  Money  spent  In  train- 
ing our  citizens  for  a  productive,  digni- 
fied life  Is  the  best  Investment  I  can 
visualize. 

Clean  up  the  slums.  Give  people  decent 
housing.  Oive  them  dignity  and  purpose. 

Destroy  the  Incentives  of  crime  and  the 
breeding  ground  of  crime,  and  we  have 
come  a  long  way  toward  the  solution  of 
this  immense  problem. 

■OCIAI.    SECUUTT 

Can  we  hold  our  heads  up  when  we 
recognize  that  In  the  richest  land  of  the 
world  the  aged  who  have  worked  hard 
and  honorably  through  the  autumn  of 
their  years  cannot  live  in  dignity  and 
freedom  from  fear  during  their  "golden 
years." 

In  today's  world,  It  is  Impossible  to 
subsist  on  social  security  payments  with- 
out outside  income  or  subsidatlon  by 
relatives.  Social  security  Is  not  welfare. 
It  is  payment  earned  by  our  elderly  dur- 
ing their  productive  years.  They  have  a 
right  to  expect  more  than  they  are  get- 
ting. 

As  soon  as  possible,  we  must  work  for 
a  substantial  increase  In  social  security 
payments — an  Increase  to  make  living 
for  the  elderly  more  realistic  in  this  pres- 
ent day. 

Other  adjustments  are  needed  In  social 
security.  With  the  astronomical  in- 
creases in  health  Insm-ance  costs.  I  think 
the  Medicare  program  must  assimie  the 
deficit  presently  being  filled  by  health 
insurance  plans. 

Also  In  the  realm  of  Medicare.  I  think 
It  only  proper  that  the  disabled  people 
under  65  on  social  security  be  granted 
coverage  under  Medicare.  They  are  one 
group  which  needs  it  the  most. 

In  view  of  the  cost  of  government  and 
the  price  of  food  products.  I  believe  It  Is 
Incimibent  upon  Congress  to  reassess  and 
adjust  the  multibilllon-dollar  farm  sub- 
sidy program  whereby  farmers  are  get- 
ting imbellevable  sums  from  the  Oovem- 
ment  both  for  raising  and  not  raising 
agricultural  products. 

It  Just  does  not  make  sense.  Here  we 
have  many  thousands  In  the  United 
States  and  many  millions  throughout  the 
world  hungry  and  starving,  and  we  ex- 
pend our  precious  tax  money  to  halt  the 
production  of  food. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  it  Is  not 
the  little  farmer  who  Is  the  chief  bene- 
ficiary of  subsidies ;  it  is  the  giant  farmer, 
who  gets  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars— to  do  nothing. 

A  sensible  lid  on  the  amount  of  subsi- 
dies going  to  any  single  farmer — or  per- 
haps food  corporation  would  be  a  more 
suitable  name — is  required  now.  with  an 
eye  toward  eliminating  this  entire  prac- 
tice In  the  foreseeable  future, 
oauoa 

Mention  the  word  "youth"  today  and 
most  people  will  respond  "drugs."  I  do 
not  mean  to  imply  tiiat  all  young  people 
are  on  drugs;  the  truth  is  that  actually 
only  a  small  percentage  are  involved. 
But  tills  does  not  lessen  the  seriousness 
of  the  situation. 

Millions  of  our  children  are  victims  of 
this  disease  of  our  times  and  this  cannot 
be  Ignored.  Let  us  face  it:  anyone  who 
would  poison  ills  or  her  body  for  momen- 
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tary  escape  from  the  realities  of  the  world 
must  be  sick.  They  must  be  ti'eated  as 
such. 

We  need  a  massive  treatment  program 
to  provide  the  means  of  escape  from 
di-ugs  for  this  "hooked"  generation;  and 
we  must  provide  the  mental  care  as  well 
to  remove  the  causes  which  began  this 
syndrome. 

This  does  not  imply  leniency  for  the 
"pusher"  or  "supplier."  These  are  the 
criminals  and  must  be  treated  as  such. 
This  is  a  cancer  which  must  be  removed 
from  our  society  whether  the  culprit  be 
a  member  of  the  crime  associations  or 
an  Independent  peddler. 

EOCCATION 

It  Is  impossible  today  to  open  a  news- 
paper and  not  read  of  the  plight  of  our 
schools.  Some  operate  on  a  hand-to- 
mouth  existence  and  otliers  are  in  the 
danger  of  not  even  operating. 

Throughout  the  Nation,  children  are 
crowded  Into  aged  And  aging  firetrap 
buildings  with  too  few  tecu;hers  to  satisfy 
their  educational  needs. 

Our  colleges  are  bursting  at  their  seams 
as  tuition  costs  climb  far  beyond  the 
abilities  of  the  average  citizen.  Intelli- 
gent, capable  students  are  denied  what 
shoiUd  be  a  right  to  higher  education. 

Touth  lounge  on  the  streets  virlthout 
employment  instead  of  having  institu- 
tions to  prepare  them  for  suitable  voca- 
tional careers. 

Nonpublic  schools  are  even  in  greater 
trouble  than  the  public  schools;  so  over- 
burdened with  splraling  cost  that  they 
threaten  to  close  their  doors  and  dis- 
gorge their  pupils  upon  an  already  over- 
taxed public  school  system. 

There  is  no  single  answer  to  this  vast 
group  of  problems.  But  our  responsi- 
bility to  the  future  generations  demands 
we  take  immediate  action — despite  the 
disregard  of  some  members  of  the  exec- 
utive. 

MASS   TXANSrr 

To  me,  the  Jokes  about  the  various 
expressways  and  freeways  of  our  coun- 
try are  not  funny.  I  do  not  think  they 
are  funny  to  the  millions  of  motorists 
who  must  use  them  in  the  daily  exercise 
of  their  work. 

Yes;  we  need  new  roads,  and  better 
roads  and  safer  roads;  but  roads  alone 
are  not  the  final  solution  to  our  trans- 
portation problems. 

What  we  need — and  need  now,  before 
all  traffic  stops — are  intelligent  ap- 
proaches to  mass  transportation  facil- 
ities to  give  the  traveler  a  sensible,  con- 
venient altenuite  to  driving. 

We  all  know  the  attitude  of  the  major 
railroads;  they  would  just  as  soon  go 
out  of  the  passenger  business  and  re- 
strict their  activities  to  the  more  prof- 
itable field  of  moving  freight. 

This  cannot  be  permitted,  even  if 
existing  facilities  must  be  taken  over  by 
Government  or  Oovemment  authorities 
to  improve  and  expand  mass  transit 
systems. 

Intracity  and  intercity  bus  and  street- 
car service  must  be  brought  up  into  the 
20th  century. 

Trains  and  buses  must  be  cleaned  up 
so  riders  have  no  hesitation  about  using 
them.  Criminals  who  haimt  public  trans- 
portation facilities  must  be  removed  so 
that  riders  can  use  them  without  fear. 


Are  these  all  the  problems  facing  our 
society?  Certainly  not;  they  are  Just  a 
few.  But  a  start  miist  be  made,  and  made 
now.  I  tliink  these  spheres  are  the  proper 
places  to  begin  our  efforts  to  give  all 
citizens  a  better  country  and  a  better 
life. 


LAVA  BEDS  SHOULD  BE  ADDED  TO 
WILDERNESS  SYSTEM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
prevous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Johnson)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  Introduced  a  bill  to  des- 
ignate certain  lands  In  the  Lava  Beds 
National  Monument  of  California  as  a 
wilderness.  Involved  is  a  total  of  ap- 
proximately 9,000  acres,  all  of  which  are 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  federally 
owned  park  facilities  located  in  Modoc 
and  Siskiyou  Counties  in  the  extreme 
northern  portions  of  California. 

Lava  Beds  National  Monument  is  an 
area  of  comparatively  recent  lava  flows, 
with  lava  tubes,  or  caves,  and  related 
volcanic  features.  It  was  the  principal 
scene  of  the  Modoc  Indian  War  of  1872- 
73,  the  last  Important  war  of  its  kind 
fought  in  California. 

The  smooth  cinder  cones  are  the 
most  conspicuous  features  on  the  land- 
scape. These  miniature  volcanoes  rise 
from  100  to  nearly  500  feet  over  the  lava 
beds.  The  largest  cone  is  Schonchln 
Butte,  named  after  a  famous  war  chief 
of  the  Modocs.  Altogether,  there  are 
about  17  cinder  cones  In  the  monument, 
most  of  them  in  the  southern  part. 

Of  equal  interest  are  the  spatter,  or 
dribblet,  cones  on  the  lava  flows.  Some 
of  these  form  large  tubelike  structures 
resembling  chimneys,  and  others  have 
deep  holes  extending  down  into  the 
earth.  One  such  hole  at  Fleener  Chim- 
neys, northwest  of  headquarters,  is  3  feet 
in  diameter  and  more  than  100  feet  in 
depth. 

The  Modoc  War  of  1872-73  was  one 
of  the  last  clashes  between  Indians  and 
settlers  in  the  Paciflc  West.  Considering 
the  small  number  of  Indians  involved 
and  the  himdreds  of  troops  amassed 
against  them,  it  was  probably  the  most 
costly  Indian  campaign  ever  waged  by 
the  VS.  Army.  The  main  battlefields  of 
the  Modoc  War,  located  in  the  monu- 
ment, are  practically  the  same  today  as 
they  were  in  1873.  The  rock  forts  mark- 
ing the  scenes  of  conflict  have  been  pre- 
served and  protected. 

Two  types  of  Indian  art  occur  in  the 
monument:  paintings — pictographs — of 
red,  yellow,  and  green  mineral  i^gments 
in  caves  and  on  natural  bridges;  and 
carvings — petrogljrphs — which  are  found 
mostly  on  the  rocky  bluffs  in  the  Tule 
Lake  peninsula  where  the  rocks  were 
soft  enough  to  be  pecked  by  stone  tools. 
In  the  petroglyph  sectitm,  a  detached 
segment  northeast  of  the  main  part  of 
the  monument,  carvings  are  scattered  for 
over  a  quarter  of  a  mile  along  the  cliffs. 
The  plant  life  of  the  area  is  unex- 
pectedly colorful.  In  spring  and  early 
summer,  the  region  at  times  is  a  veritable 
garden,  and  flowers  bloom  profusely 
wherever  there  is  sufficient  soil  for  plant 
growth.  About  250  species  of  plants  grow 
in  the  area,  and  their  reds,  yellows,  and 


whites  contrast  vividly  with  the  black 
lava  flows  and  the  green  In  scattered 
junipers,  ponderosa  pine,  flowering  ante- 
lope bitterbrush,  mountain-mahogany 
and  wild  currant. 

There  are  about  40  species  of  mam- 
mals in  the  monument.  The  checklist  of 
birds  of  the  lava  beds  area  comprises 
about  200  spocies. 

It  is  my  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
rugged  beauty  of  this  area  can  continue 
to  be  preserved  in  its  natural  state  for 
the  enjoyment  of  this  and  future  gen- 
erations, and  therefore.  I  urge  Its  inclu- 
sion in  the  National  Wilderness  System. 

Thank  you. 


RESTORING  THE  CONTROL  OF  OUR 
MONEY  TO  THE  PEOPLE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Rarick)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
21st  of  this  month  I  introduced  HJl. 
17140,  a  bill  to  vest  ownership  and  con- 
trol of  the  12  Federal  Reserve  banks  in 
our  Government. 

This  is  a  positive  and  progressive  ac- 
tion I  feel  necessary  to  overcome  the  ret- 
rogressive mistakes  of  the  past.  Money, 
next  to  freedom,  is  a  basic  himian  right. 
Protection  of  the  peoples'  money  is  a 
priority  duty  of  government. 

I  am  not  a  banker,  nor  am  I  involved 
in  any  international  banking  schemes  or 
profitmaking  enterprises.  I  only  recog- 
nize that  there  is  imrest  in  America — 
it  is  affecting  the  happiness  and  welfare 
of  all  of  our  people  and  It  can  be  traced 
readily  back  to  money. 

From  time  to  time  I  hope  to  grant 
free  expression  to  many  of  our  concerned 
citizens  on  the  money  crisis — chances  to 
express  themselves  to  Congress  that 
they  might  otherwise  never  be  granted. 
In  so  doing  I  may  not  necessarily  agree 
with  them  In  whole  or  in  part,  but  I  feel 
that  somehow  we  must  breach  the  bonds 
that  bind  us  and  live  up  to  our  responsi- 
bility by  giving  the  American  people 
some  voice  over  their  money. 

Such  Information  must  by  neces- 
sity commence  with  the  speech  of  Con- 
gressman Louis  T.  McFadden  who  served 
this  body  for  22  years  and  was  chairman 
of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee. I  insert  his  speech  of  January  24, 
1934,  and  other  related  papers  and 
comments : 

{From  tbe  Conckessional  Recoso,  Jan.  34. 
1934] 
Speech  or  CONCmaBsiiAif  Louis  T.  McFaoden, 
Cbaibman,  BAinuNG  AifD  CtmsEMCT  Com- 
mittee, 22  Ybaes 

Mr.  McFadden.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  citizen  of 
the  ITnlted  State*  has  aaked  me  to  explain 
tat  his  benefit  and  for  the  benefit  of  other 
United  States  dtiaens  the  real  meaning  of 
the  Rooeevelt  gold  bUl,  the  blU  vchlch  tbe 
House  passed  last  Saturday  by  360  votes  to 
40.  with  32  Members  not  voting. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  law  against  the  Consti- 
tution is  void.  Th*  gold  bill  creates  a  nullity. 
Old  John  Marwhall  said  that  the  words  of 
the  Constitution  are  not  to  be  twisted  out 
of  their  plain,  everyday  meaning.  The  Con- 
stitution says  Congress  shaU  have  power  to 
ooln  money  and  to  regulate  tbe  value  there- 
of. This,  Mr.  Chairman,  means  that  Congress 
has  power  to  make  oolns  of  metal  and  to 
stamp  the  true  value  upon  each  one  of  them. 
It  does  not  mean  that  Congress  shall  refuse 
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to  funilab  Um  people  of  the  United  St*t«e 
with  an  adequate  ootnai*.  and  It  doea  not 
mean  that  a  tbeorwtleal  amount  of  uncolnad 
metal  ahall  Im  oaJlwl  a  coin.  A  ootn  U  an 
object  which  maf  be  aeen  and  felt  and  eren^ 
heard  If  one  testa  the  rln(  of  It. 

Mr.  Chairmao.  the  gold  bill  attempt*  to 
cut  out.  delete,  and  deatroy  that  part  of  our 
great  written  Cooatltutlon  pertaining  to  the 
power  of  Congress  to  coin  money  and  to 
regulate,  that  la.  to  stamp  on  the  metal  coin 
the  Talue  thereof.  The  bill  U  unconstitu- 
tional on  its  faee  because  It  seeks  to  nullify 
the  Constttutkn.  IfoftaoTer.  It  la  a  bill  which 
la  coDtrary  to  the  oonunon  law  and  to  the 
law  of  custom  upon  which  the  common  law 
reaU.  It  attempU  to  legalise  robbery.  It  at- 
tempts by  force  to  deprive  the  people  of  the 
United  States  of  their  right  to  the  currency 
of  the  Constitution.  It  glTes  the  Interna- 
tional bankers  power  to  send  the  gold  be- 
longing to  the  people  of  the  United  Statea 
to  a  place  of  deposit  reserved  to  themselves 
In  Burope  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gold  bill  can- 
not become  a  valid  law  by  any  constitutional 


Now  Mr.  Chairman.  let  ua  look  at  the  bill 
to  see  If  the  legal  blreUngs  of  the  Bank  of 
England  and  their  agents,  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  and  the  Federal  Reserve  banks 
have  been  able  to  dtagiUae  Ito  purpose.  Let 
ua  see  U  tbey  were  able  to  clothe  the  grlaly 
skeleton  of  their  greed  with  echoes  of  glib 
religiosity,  moral  precepts,  economic  Jargon, 
and  shop  worn  tag.  of  speech,  according  to 
the  fashion  set  by  the  present  administra- 
tion The  flret  thing  that  meets  my  eye  la  the 
title.  We  read : 

"A  bill  to  protect  the  currency  system  of 
the  United  States  to  provlds  for  »  better  use 
of  the  monetary  gold  stock  oC  the  United 
States  and  for  other  purposes." 

It  Is  indeed  a  bill  to  protect  the  preaent 
currency  sy.tem  of  the  United  States,  but  It 
la  a  bin  to  protect  It  from  the  Just  wrath 
tt  United  Statm  elttaens.  It  U  a  MU  to  save 
for  ttie  FWleral  Reeerre  Board  and  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  banks,  and  a  great  effort  haa 
been  made  to  have  it  appear  that  the  Fsd- 
aral  Itf  fi  banka  their  gigantic  monopoly 
ot  a  special  paper  eunency  which  they  steal 
from  the  Traaeury  and  upon  which  they 
charge  the  people  of  the  United  SUtes  a 
heavy  ton  of  Intereet.  It  U  Indeed  a  bill  to 
provide  for  a  better  use  of  the  monetary  gold 
stock  al  the  United  Statea.  If  better  ute 
meaoa  (tee  laeoanae  of  two  aeto  of  obUgattons 
agalaet  one  peace  oC  saeortty.  It  Is  indeed  a 
biU  for  "other  pnrpoese".  and  these  are  pur- 
poaea  which  the  proponents  dare  not  men- 
Uon. 

a«vn««g  the  purposes  of  the  gold  bill  not 
mentioned  in  the  title  Is  that  of  pretending 
to  t»ka  Into  tbe  Tiswiuij  the  gold  now  held 
by  the  Faderml  Bsasiis  Board  and  the  Fed- 
etml  Beesrve  banks,  and  a  great  effort  has 
been  made  to  have  it  aptisai'  that  the  Fed- 
eral Reesrve  banks  are  unwilling  to  surrender 
the  gold  they  now  hold  to  the  United  Statee 
Treasury.  This  effort  is  dishonest  for  two  rea- 
sons. First,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and 
the  Federal  Reeerve  banks  have  already 
made  a  profit  of  aome  Mlllans  of  doUare  oat 
of  tbe  Prsaldent'B  gold  salsuree.  and  those 
blllioQs  were  stolen  from  the  people  of  the 
United  atatea:  and  aaoond.  the  transfer  is 
Hetttloits.  TUe  Praaldeat  sought  to  convince 
I  ot  Ooncree*  that  the  Federal  nseervs 
restating  hie  efforts  to  have  the 
Traaeary  take  pcaeemlon  of  tbe  gold,  but 
one  o<  the  membata  of  the  Federal  Raaerve 
Board  spoiled  that  argument  by  declaring 


to  knee  the  TMasory  take  the 
gold. 

Too  aae.  Mr.  Chalimari.  ondar  thla  bill  the 
United  States  Tieesiiij  has  to  pay  for  the 
gold.  Although  the  gold  bsjsmgs  to  the  peo- 
ple and  was  takan  away  from  thstr  bank 
depoatta  and  thair  eaah  laglsters  and  their 
pockatboohs  In  the  first  place  and  put  Into 


the  Federal  Reserve  banks,  and  although  the 
Federal  Reserve  banks  tricked  and  fooled  the 
people  Into  giving  It  to  them  for  Federal  Re- 
serve currency,  which  they  now  refuse  to  re- 
deem, and  although  that  gold  doea  not  be- 
long to  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and  tbe 
Federal  Reserve  banks,  the  United  SUtea 
Treasury  has  to  pay  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  and  the  Federal  Reserve  banlcs  for  It. 
Well,  how  does  this  bill  propose  to  pay  the 
Federal  Reserve  outfltT  How  does  this  bill 
provide  that  the  Oovemment  shall  take  over 
the  stolen  goods?  It  provides  that  the  United 
States  Oovemment  shall  give  the  Federal 
Raaerve  Board  and  the  Federal  Reserve  banks 
new  gold  certificates  to  the  full  value  or  the 
loot.  The  gold  certificates  will  give  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  and  the  Federal  Reeerve 
banks  legal  title  to  the  gold,  and  the  United 
States  Treasury  will  be  nothing  more  than 
its  physical  custodian.  Tbe  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  will  give  the  Federal  Reserve  banks 
gold  for  their  new  gold  certificate*  whenever 
they  ask  for  it.  It  is  a  fraudulent  transfer. 

Whsn  the  individual  eltlaens  of  the  United 
States  were  required  to  surrender  their  gold, 
they  were  required  to  surrender  their  gold 
certificate*  aa  well  as  their  gold  coin  and 
bullion.  The  Federal  Reserve  Board  and  the 
Federal  Reserve  banks  are  private  corpora- 
tions, but  they  did  not  obey  the  gold  orders. 
They  did  not  surrender  any  gold  coin,  gold 
oertlfleatea,  or  gold  bullion.  On  the  contrary, 
the  gold  which  was  enmmsnrteererl  from  the 
people  was  given  to  them  as  a  free  gift:  and 
now.  after  they  have  taken  Into  theU  pos- 
session all  the  gold  belonging  to  the  people, 
they  are  ready  to  make  a  pretended  transfer 
of  that  gold  to  the  Oovemment.  Evidently 
there  is  law  for  the  common  man  and  no 
law  for  tbe  Federal  neseiirs  Board  and  tbe 
Federal  Rsseiis  banks.  Tbe  oommon  man 
must  toe  the  mark,  but  the  Kderal  ilseerts 
Board  and  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  are  the 
aganta  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  the  law. 
It  seema.  doea  not  apply  to  them.  Many  of 
the  officials  of  the  Federal  Reserve  outfit 
have  had  ehargea  of  impeachment  brought 
against  them,  but  those  chargaa  have  not 
bean  mveatlgated. 

Tbe  Federal  Reserve  outfit  now  has  In  Ita 
liiMansalnn  gold  coin,  gold  esrtificatea,  and 
gold  bullion.  But  this  bUl  does  not  require 
them  to  surrender  their  present  holdings  of 
gold  certificates.  After  this  bill  becomes  law. 
If  such  a  catastrophe  should  occur,  the  Fed- 
eral Reeerve  Board  and  the  Federal  Reeerve 
banks  «m  still  bold  their  present  gold  oartU- 
tca'es.  They  may  eKrhange  those  gold  cer- 
11fii-i*—  for  gold  between  the  time  this  bUl 
biuiwiisi  law  and  the  day  the  Prealdent 
maksa  his  proposed  devaluation  proclama- 
tion. Is  not  this  gift  of  over  •1.000.000.000 
In  gold  a  great  treasure  to  t>estow  upon 
the  Federal  Reeerve  Board  and  the  Fed- 
eral Baearve  banks — the  corrupt  and  sinis- 
ter organlaatlan  which  has  bankrupted  the 
coontrrT  Does  this  not  make  favorltea  of 
the  II nr*"**'  crooks  who  control  it? 

Mr.  Chairman.  aU  the  gold  in  tbe  posses 
sion  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and  the 
Federal  Reserve  banks  belongs  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States.  During  the  laat  ao  years, 
under  the  vicious  Federal  Reserve  Act,  they 
liave  taken  it  from  tha  people  in  exchange 
for  Federal  Reserve  currency,  and  It  has  not 
eivt  theot  one  penny.  Now  they  come  forward 
to  make  a  pretended  transfer  of  the  people's 
gold  coin  and  bullion  to  the  United  Statee 
Treasury.  Not  one  penny  of  the  gold  they 
pretend  to  transfer  to  the  United  Statea 
Treasury  is  owned  by  them:  every  dollar  of  It 
belongs  to  the  individual  dtlsens  of  the 
United  Statee.  Tbe  United  Statea  Treasury  la 
to  buy  it  on  credit  and  to  pay  for  It  with  new 
gold  certificates.  How  does  this  transfer  title 
to  the  United  States  Treasury?  Can  tbe  Con- 
gress lend  Itself  to  such  a  transaction?  Last 
May  I  stated  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  people's 
gold,  unjustly  impounded  in  the  Federal 
Reeerve  banks,  should  be  placed  In  the  peo- 


ple's Treasury,  but  I  did  not  state  that  it 
should  be  placed  there  as  the  property  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  and  the  Federal  Re- 
serve banks,  to  be  withdrawn  by  them  with 
gold  certificates  and  to  be  made  exportable 
from  the  United  SUtes  Treasury  to  the  Bank 
for  International  Settlemenu  In  Europe. 
What  this  bill  propose*  to  do  In  connection 
with  the  President's  message  suggesting  that 
this  United  States  gold  may  be  sent  to  Eu- 
rope to  be  kept  in  the  Bank  for  International 
Settlemenu  with  the  loot  of  the  central 
banks  of  other  countries  is  one  of  tbe  great- 
est fiscal  frauds  in  history.  It  Is  one  of  the 
biggest  swindles  of  all  time. 

Again.  Mr.  Chairman,  aa  you  very  well 
know,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and  the 
Federal  Reserve  banks  had  paper  currency 
ouutandlng  to  the  extent  of  about  95.000,- 
000.000  when  the  present  administration 
came  Into  power.  That  currency  was  redeem- 
able In  gold.  It  constituted  tbe  people's  title 
to  all  the  gold  held  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
outfit.  It  constituted  a  first  and  paramount 
Hen  on  all  the  asseU  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  and  the  Federal  Reeerve  banka.  In- 
stesd  of  taking  over  tbe  gold  and  the  aaseU 
of  the  Federal  Reeerve  Board  and  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  banks,  including  the  great  hoard 
of  United  SUtes  wealth  which  they  have 
bidden  In  foreign  countries,  and  honestly 
administering  thoee  asseU  for  the  benefit  of 
the  people  who  had  been  defrauded  t>y  the 
Federal  Reeerve  Board  and  the  Federal  Re- 
serve banks,  the  President  of  tbe  United 
SUtea  unlawfully  relieved  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  and  the  Federal  Reserve  banka 
from  their  legal  liability  to  redeem  their  Fed- 
eral Reserve  currency  In  gold,  or  In  lawful 
money  convertible  Into  gold,  and  from  the 
surrender  of  all  their  asseU.  Every  dollar 
that  was  unlawfully  taken  from  the  people 
of  the  United  Sutes  by  Roosevelt's  gold  order 
waa  given  to  the  Fsderal  Reserve  Board  and 
the  Federal  Reeerve  banks  in  preparation  for 
this  great  steal,  this  wholesals  robbery  of 
the  masses  for  the  benefit  of  the  privileged 
few.  And  now  that  American  dtlsens  have 
lost  their  gold,  an  entirely  flctltloaa  transfer 
haa  been  arranged  to  deceive  the  people.  Mr. 
Ohaiiman.  the  Prealdent  may  underrate  the 
mental  ca^iaclty  of  the  American  people  aa 
much  aa  he  llkea,  but  I  venture  to  aay  there 
Is  no  man  in  the  United  SUtes  so  dumb  that 
he  cannot  understand  how  this  bill  trlcka 
and  deceives  him. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  and  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  banka  have  profited  to  the  ex- 
tent of  •S.OOOjDOOMO  or  more  by  betng  re- 
leased from  their  obligation  to  redeem  their 
ouutandlng  •6,000,000,000  of  paper  Federal 
Reserve  currency  In  gold.  They  have  profited 
by  having  had  over  a  billion  dollars  In  gold 
certificates  saved  to  them.  They  have  prof- 
ited during  the  last  30  years  by  the  crimi- 
nality of  the  Federal  Reeerve  Board,  which 
never  charged  them  one  penny  In  Interest 
on  tbe  great  mam  of  Federal  naetrve  cur- 
rency they  have  taken  from  tbe  Oovemment. 
They  have  profited  from  their  own  wrong- 
doing by  the  unlawful  creation  of  ficUtioua 
claims  against  the  United  SUtea  Government 
and  tbe  giving  of  those  claims  to  foreigners, 
and  they  have  profited  by  their  control  of 
all  the  public  revenuea.  And  now  they  coma 
forward  with  a  scheme  to  sell  the  gold  they 
have  tak  in  from  the  American  people  to  the 
Treasury  for  new  gold  certificates  which  will 
give  them  a  legal  title  to  that  gold  and 
permit  them  to  do  as  they  please  with  It.  An 
era  of  corruption  Is  culminating  In  one  of 
the  greatest  crimes  that  have  ever  been  per- 
petrated against  the  people.  Mark  my  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  there  will  be  trouble  here  if 
thla  bin  become*  law. 

Why.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  fiscal  fraud,  this 
crime  Is  so  stupendous  that  the  instigators 
and  manipulators  of  it  did  not  dare  to  have 
all  the  transactions  performed  by  one  man. 
Bach  man  did  his  part  and  then  got  out  of 
Washington   pretaodlng   that   he   disagreed 
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with  the  President's  money  policy  or  pre- 
tending that  he  was  ill.  William  H.  Woodln, 
who  sat  beside  Albert  H.  Wlggln  on  the 
board  of  the  Federal  Reeerve  Bank  of  New 
York  and  who  acquiesced  In  and  helped  to 
perpetrate  the  financial  misdeeds  which 
bankrupted  the  country,  Is  now  hiding  In  a 
wesurn  sanitarium.  Dr.  Sprague,  the  tool  of 
the  International  bankers  and  an  employee 
of  the  Bank  of  England,  was,  in  my  opinion, 
put  Into  the  Treasury  to  resign  at  a  certain 
time  and  to  create  uncertainty  In  the  minds 
of  the  people  by  the  manner  of  bis  going  and 
bis  sulMequent  articles  pleading  for  sound 
money.  Mr.  Chairman,  all  the  bickering  and 
the  resignations  and  the  artful  propaganda 
that  have  been  thrown  around  the  monetary 
policy  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  cannot  dis- 
guise the  fact  that  he  was  selected  by  the 
International  bankers  to  carry  on  the  work 
they  started  with  the  great  depression:  that 
Is,  the  pauperization  of  tbe  masses  and  the 
seizure  of  American  property  for  their  own 
use  and  benefit,  and  that  he  has  lent  himself 
to  their  schemes  by  unconstitutionally  de- 
manding and  assuming  the  dictatorial  pow- 
ers which  will  enable  him  to  carry  them  out. 

Another  purpose  of  this  bill  not  mentioned 
in  the  title  is  the  transference  of  a  very 
large  quantity  of  United  SUtes  gold  to  the 
Bank  for  International  Settlemenu.  One  of 
the  chief  obJecU  of  the  gold  policy  of  tbe 
present  administration  Is  the  sending  of  gold 
taken  by  force  from  lu  lawful  American 
owners  to  the  Bank  for  International 
Settlemenu  In  Europe,  where  It  will  be 
kept  with  the  property  oT  the  central 
banks  of  the  world.  According  to  the  Hague 
convention,  under  which  the  Bank  for  In- 
ternational Settlemenu  was  formed,  gold 
deposited  in  the  vaulU  of  the  Bank  for  In- 
ternational Settlemenu  Is  safe  from  seizure. 
Our  gold,  when  It  goes  there,  will  certainly 
be  safe  from  seizure  by  the  United  SUtes. 
The  Bank  for  International  Settlements  Is 
dominated  by  the  Bank  of  England.  It  Is  not 
on  American  soli.  It  is  In  Eiux>pe.  American 
gold,  therefore,  will  be  kept  In  Europe.  It 
will  be  placed  where  none  of  the  wage  slaves 
of  the  United  SUtes  will  ever  be  able  to 
acquire  any  of  it.  It  will  be  the  caplUl  and 
means  of  oppression  of  that  International 
supersUte.  that  financial  superstate,  which 
ha*  been  after  Uncle  Sam's  gold  money  ever 
since  the  wealth  of  this  country  attracted 
the  attention  of  greedy  Exiropean  bankers 
and  brought  them  flocking  over  here  to  set 
up  the  suction  pumps  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  and  the  Federal  Reserve  banks. 

The  Bank  for  International  Settlemenu 
is  an  international  bankers'  bank.  It  Is  a 
central  bank  of  central  banlu.  The  Interna- 
tional bankers,  who  brought  about  the  de- 
pression, have  been  drawing  gold  to  them- 
selves from  the  conunon  people  of  every 
land.  It  is  their  intention  to  use  that  gold 
for  their  own  piuposee.  They  propose  two 
kinds  of  money.  Oold — the  real  money — is 
what  they  Intend  to  have  for  themselves, 
and  paper  money,  which  has  no  intrinsic 
value  in  itself,  and  which  Is  made  out  of 
nothing  and  is  worth  nothing  unless  it  can 
be  redeemed  by  the  holder  in  gold — that  is 
for  the  common  people,  or.  as  they  call  us, 
the  peasanU. 

Oeorge  Washington  said: 

"I  never  have  heard,  and  I  hope  I  never 
shall  hear,  any  serious  mention  of  a  pi4>er 
emission  in  this  sUte;  yet  such  a  thing  may 
be  In  aglUtion.  Ignorance  and  design  are 
productive  of  much  mischief.  The  former 
Is  the  tool  of  the  latter,  and  is  often  set  at 
work  suddenly  and  unexpectedly." 

While  he  was  here  In  Congress,  Daniel 
Webster.  In  1833,  made  the  following  sute- 
ment: 

"Of  all  the  contrivances  for  cheating  the 
laboring  classes  of  mankind,  none  have  been 
more  effectual  than  that  which  deludee  them 
with  paper  money.  This  is  the  most  effectual 
of  Inventions  to  fertilize  the  rich  man's  field 


by  the  sweat  of  the  poor  man's  brow.  Ordi- 
nary tyranny,  oppression,  excessive  taxation — 
these  bear  lightly  on  the  h^plness  of  the 
mass  of  tbe  community  comjMired  with 
fraudulent  currencies  and  the  robberies 
conunltted  by  depreciated  paper.  Our  own 
history  has  recorded  for  our  Instruction 
enough,  and  more  than  enough,  of  the  de- 
moralizing tendency,  the  Injustice  and  the 
intolerable  oppression,  on  the  virtuous  and 
well  disposed,  of  a  degraded  paper  currency, 
authorized  by  law,  or  In  any  way  counte- 
nanced by  government." 

Fr&nklln  D.  Roosevelt,  the  high  priest  of 
repudiation,  the  apostle  of  -rredeemable  pa- 
per money,  and  the  man  who  Intends  to  send 
United  SUtes  gold  out  of  the  United  States 
to  a  place  where  no  American  citizen  can 
claim  It — this  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  chtu-ac- 
terlzes  all  those  who  do  not  agree  with  his 
monetary  policy  as  mules.  If  that  Is  true, 
what  an  awful  mule  President  Woodrow  Wil- 
son must  have  been.  Concerning  Andrew 
Jackson,  Wilson  said: 

"He  had  no  idea  of  allowing  tbe  country 
to  undertake  tbe  fatal  experiment  of  an  Ir- 
redeemable paper  ctxrrency." 

This  is  the  fatal  experiment  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  has  tindertaken.  This  Is  a  part  of 
his  policy  of  "bold  experlmenutlon."  Not 
long  ago  he  told  the  people  at  Savannah 
that  George  Washington,  like  himself,  was 
an  experimenter.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are 
no  polnU  of  resemblance  between  Oeorge 
Washington  and  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  ex- 
perimental or  otherwise.  George  Washington 
did  not  take  orders  from  money  changers.  He 
did  not  rob  the  people  of  their  gold.  Oeorge 
Washington  abhorred  dishonor  In  all  lu 
forms.  He  would  have  died  before  he  would 
have  violated  his  oath  of  office  or  Umpered 
with  the  Constitution  of  tbe  United  SUtes 
In  the  manner  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

In  1837  the  New  York  Herald  described  the 
crime  of  suspending  paymenU  in  specie,  that 
Is,  in  gold  or  silver,  on  demand,  as  follows: 

"The  general  suspension  of  specie  pay- 
menu  is  a  terrible  fraud  upon  the  com- 
munity that  will  end  in  destruction  to  all 
concerned.  This  fraud  Is  heightened  Into 
crime  of  the  deepest  dye,  from  the  fact  that 
it  is  done  to  send  gold  and  silver  to  England 
by  the  actual  plunder,  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet,  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
here  *  *  *.  Such  an  act  is  a  phenomenon 
In  the  annals  of  crime,  without  a  parallel  In 
the  history  of  tyranny,  violence,  or  bad  gov- 
ernment, from  tbe  remotest  ages  of  the  world 
down  to  the  present  day." 

Now,  Blr.  Chairman,  let  us  hear  the  true 
purpose  of  the  •3.000,000,000  fund  which  this 
bill  proposes  to  set  up.  I  quote  from  the 
prophecies  of  Henry  Morgenthau,  Mr. 
Barucb's  SecreUry  of  the  United  SUtes 
Treasury,  as  shown  by  the  following  article 
which  appeared  in  the  Wasbing^ton  Times 
of  January  16, 1934: 

"TrnXABTTBT   SKXS   U.S.    NBKO  OF  BLITZ   CRIPS 

"When  you  play  poker,  you  want  Just  as 
many  blue  chips  as  the  other  fellow. 

"That,  in  a  man's  language,  was  the  gist 
of  Secretary  Morgenthau's  summing  up  of 
the  Roosevelt  proposal  for  a  •3.000,000,000 
sUblllzatlon  fund  to  protect  the  currency  of 
tbe  United  SUtes. 

"In  other  words,  the  American  Oovem- 
ment Is  engaged  in  probably  the  greatest 
gamble  of  all  time.  The  stake  Is  the  credit 
of  the  United  SUtes. 

"TO  BQTTAL  aarnsR 

"When  asked  why  a  figure  of  3,000  millions 
for  the  sUblllzatlon  fund  had  l>een  asked, 
Iforgenthau  said : 

"  'We  figured  we  might  need  an  amotmt 
substantially  equal  to  the  British  sUbiliza- 
tion  fund. 

"  'If  we  are  going  to  play,  we  muat  have 
as  many  chips  as  the  other  feUow. 

"  'We  want  every  piece  of  machinery  the 


other  countries  have.  We  want  to  be  In  a 
position  to  buy  gold  and  to  sell  gold.' 

"The  2,000-mllllon  sUbUlzation  fund  wlU 
be  derived  from  the  Government's  profit  on 
the  debasing  of  the  value  of  the  dollar  to 
from  50  to  60  percent  of  the  normal  valua- 
tion. 

"PtTNB    F«OM    PKOFTTS 

"If  the  debasement  is  50  percent,  the  profit 
to  the  Government  will  be  •4,000,000,000  in 
round  niunbers.  A  00-oent  dollar  will  mean 
about  2,666  millions  in  profite. 

"Out  of  these  proflu  will  come  the  eUbi- 
lization  fund  to  be  aomlnlstered  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  the  remainder  t>elng 
available  for  any  Government  expenditure. 
Morgenthau  said: 

"  'It  is  possible  that  the  mere  existence 
of  the  fund  will  be  sufficient  to  carry  out 
the  law  which  requires  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  maintain  all  lawful  money  of 
the  government  on  parity  with  gold.' 

"The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  administration  of 
the  fund  to  carry  out  that  purpose.  If  any 
particular  type  of  currency  issued — ^United 
SUtes  notes,  for  instance — should  become 
depreciated  in  value,  the  Treasury  would  go 
Into  the  nutfket  and  buy  a  sufficient  quanti- 
ty of  that  currency  to  maintain  iU  parity. 
Operations  in  the  foreign  markeU  to  protect 
possible  depreciation  of  the  dollar  would  be 
similar." 

Let  this  quoution  from  Morgenthau  go 
down  Into  history.  Long  from  now  some  cu- 
rlotis  Investigator  of  the  present  age  of 
wltehcraft  and  magic  In  the  White  Hotise 
may  unearth  it  and  reconstruct  tbe  finan- 
cial history  of  the  new  deal  from  It,  as  sci- 
ence from  a  single  part  reconstructe  the  en- 
tire animal. 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  Is  not  the  gambler's  voice 
In  Mr.  Morgenthau's  confession  which  most 
deserves  political  attention.  We  are  becoming 
accustomed  here  to  gambling  terms  as  they 
are  employed  by  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Oovemment,  and  we  can  well  understand 
that  the  Executive  and  his  favorites  must  of 
necessity  speak  the  lingo  of  their  kind. 
This  is  a  gambler's  administration,  and  all 
the  "big  shot"  gamblers  are  here  to  revel  in 
It.  Mr.  Roosevelt  does  not  deny  his  gambling 
propensities.  He  is  a  "new  dealer."  He  is 
"on  his  way",  but  he  "doesn't  know  where  he 
Is  going."  He  Is  for  a  policy  of  "bold  experl- 
menutlon". Just  as  Samuel  Ixisull  was  for 
a  policy  of  bold  experlmenutlon.  He  has  not 
been  Ben  Smith's  patron  all  these  years  for 
nothing.  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  Is  some- 
thing apart  from  the  vice  of  gambling  to  be 
observed  in  Mr.  Morgenthau's  utterance,  and 
that  Is  lU  entire  tmtruthfulness.  He  wotild 
have  us  believe  that  the  United  SUtes  is 
on  one  side  of  the  fence  and  Great  Britain 
on  the  other.  That,  of  course,  is  not  the  case. 
The  United  SUtes  has  been  placed  in  a  po- 
sition of  financial  servitude  to  Great  Britain, 
and  Mr.  Morgenthau's  loud-sounding  propa- 
ganda is  designed  to  conceal  that  fact  from 
the  people.  Great  pains  have  been  taken  to 
conceal  it.  It  would  be  very  damaging  to  this 
administration  if  certain  people  in  the 
United  SUtes  should  find  out  about  the  great 
sums  of  United  SUtes  money  which  have 
been  sent  to  England  during  the  past  sum- 
mer. Those  funds  were  appropriated  by  Con- 
gress for  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Chalnnan  why  should  tax  money  paid 
by  AoMrtcan  citizens  be  sent  to  London? 
When  England  makes  her  periodical  gesture 
of  insult  toward  the  United  SUtes  by  paying 
a  small  Installment  on  the  war  debt  she  owes 
us,  she  pays  us  in  debased  coins,  In  token 
coins,  to  be  exact.  But  when  Mr.  Roosevelt 
sends  American  money  to  England,  he  sends 
it  in  gold  or  iU  equivalent.  When  Mr.  Mor- 
genthau obtains  bis  "kitty"  for  this,  I  have 
been  told,  is  what  he  called  the  propoaed 
SUblllzatlon  fund  at  the  White  House  a 
week  ago  last  Simday  evening.  American 
funds  will  be  fad  to  Europe  more  expedi- 
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tloualy  and  wltb  l«w  aecrccy  tbAn  such  opar*- 
tloiu  aow  r«qulr«.  U  Concraaa  puU  Ui«  p«o- 
pto's  prapwty  Into  a  "kitty",  •omaon*.  U  he 
cannot  b«  tb*  knlcbt  of  Um  bedchamber,  can 
at  least  poea  before  royalty  ••  the  knight  of 
the  "kitty." 

Mr.  Chairman,  understanding  that  Henry 
Morgenthau  la  reUted  by  marriage  to  Her- 
bert Lehman.  Jewlah  Governor  of  the  SUt« 
of  New  York,  and  is  related  by  marriage  or 
otherwise  to  the  Sellgmans.  of  the  Interna- 
tional Jewish  arm  of  J.  it  W.  Sellgman,  who 
were  pubUcly  shown  before  a  Senate  com- 
mittee of  InTestlgatlon  to  have  offered  a 
bribe  to  a  foreign  government;  and  to  the 
Lewlsaobns.  a  firm  of  JewUh  international 
bankers:  and  to  the  Warburgs,  whose  opera- 
tions t^irough  Kuhn.  Loeb  ft  Co.,  the  Inter- 
national Acceptance  Bank,  and  the  Bank  of 
Manhattan  Co.  and  other  foreign  and  do- 
mestic Institutions  under  their  control, 
have  drained  bllUona  of  dollars  out  of  the 
United  States  Treasury  and  the  bank  de- 
poslU  belooglnc  to  United  States  citizens. 
and  to  the  Strauses,  proprietors  of  B.  H. 
Macy  Jk  Co.,  of  New  York,  which  Is  an  out- 
let for  foreign  goods  dumped  upon  this 
country  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States 
Oovemment,  which  Is  compelled  to  issue 
paper  money  on  the  said  foreign  goods  of  the 
Strauses:  and  that  Mr.  Morgenthau  Is  like- 
wise related  or  otherwise  connected  with 
various  other  members  of  the  Jewish  bank- 
ing community  of  New  York  and  Liondon, 
Amsterdam,  and  other  foreign  financial  cen- 
ters, and  that  he  has  as  his  assistant,  presid- 
ing over  public  funds.  Earle  Bailie,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  firm  of  J.  &  W.  Sellgman,  bribe 
givers  as  aforesaid.  It  seems  to  me  that  Henry 
Morgenthau'a  presence  In  the  United  States 
Treasury  and  the  request  that  Congress  now 
give  him  a  $3,000,000,000  "kitty"  of  the  peo- 
ple's money  for  gambling  purpoaes  Is  a  strik- 
ing conflrmatiOB  of  the  statement  made  by 
me  oo  the  floor  of  the  House  on  May  28, 
1B33.  which  statement  was  as  follows: 

"Mr.  Cbalngaan,  the  ConsUtutlon  of  the 
United  States  has  aerred  us  well.  I  am  In 
favor  of  <i«*»'v«'''g  it  against  all  comers.  In 
the  ConsUtutlon  ot  Um  United  Statea  it  la 
written  that  tba  United  Statea  shall  guaran- 
tee a  republican   form   of   Oovemment   to 
every  State  In  the  Union.  Thla  guaranty  has 
been  broken  by  Franklin  D.  Rooaevelt  In  hla 
unlawful  asninnrtl'Hi  of  dictatorial  puwaia. 
It  is  alao  written  that  no  State  shall  make 
anything  but  gold  or  silver  coin  a  tander  in 
payment  of  dabta.  TbU  repudiation  bill  and 
lu  jamlsiisasiMs  nullify  tlUs  provision  of  the 
Conatituttoo.  It  la  alao  written  in  an  amand- 
ment  to  the  Coostitutlon.  "Tbe  validity  of 
ttaa  pubUe  debt  of  tba  United  Statea,  au- 
lliialaail  by  law.  f""'"**'"!  dabtt  Incurred  for 
paymsBt  of  penal  ona  and  bountlea  in  sup- 
!■  easing  inaurrection  or  rebalUon.  shall  not 
ba  queatlOMad."  Mr.  Chairman,  tbia  rapudla- 
tioa  Mil  quaaUona  tba  validity  of  tba  public 
debt  and  rapudiataa  it.  It  repudiatea  tba  Ub- 
erty  bonda;  it  repudiates  tbe  vatarana'  ad- 
juitad  sarvloa  cartifleatea;  U  cancels  tba  war 
dabta  due  to  ttaa  United  Statea  from  foralgn 
fovemmanta.  "TVow.  Mr.  Cbalnnan.  wa  bava 
come  ta  the  place  where  wa  must  decide 
wheCber  wa  staaU  serve  Ood  or  Mammon 
Sball  wa   nullify  Mm  Oonstltutloa  at   tba 
lietiest  of  ttaa  monay  cbangara  who  have  un- 
lawfully takes  all  our  gold  and  lawful  money 
Into  tbatr  own  poaaeasion  or  sball  we  take  a 
stand  bare  la  defense  of  the  faith  of  our 
fattaersT  Mr.  Cbalrmaa,  my  mind  is  made  up. 
I  wlU  stand  by  the  Constitution.  If  I  should 
fail  to  do  so.  I  aboiild  azpaet  to  be  met  at 
the  train  whaa  I  go  bona  to  my  district  by  a 
delegation  at  bonaat  Psnnsylvanla  cltlaans 
with  SO  or  log  tMt  of  rope.  I  should  expect 
to  be  escorted  ta  tba  naaraat  traa  to  be  teught 
what  It  meana  to  vote  for  a  nulllflcatkm  of 
tba  CoaatltotlaB  to  tka  Boom  of 


tba 
tonMd 


of  tbla  ra- 
br  a  «ilt«  m 


tba  Dearborn  Independent  some  years  ago. 
Tbera  is.  tberefore,  nothing  novel  or  original 
about  them.  The  writer  of  tbe  article  In  the 
Dearborn  Independent  made  the  following 
quotation  prophesying  some  of  the  measures 
which  have  been  introduced  here  by  tbe 
President  of  tbe  United  States: 

"  '(3)  Confiscation  of  money  In  order  to 
regulate  Its  circulation. 

"(3)  We  must  introduce  a  unit  of  ex- 
change based  on  the  value  of  labor  units,  re- 
gardless of  whether  paper  or  wood  is  used  as 
tbe  medium.  We  will  Issue  money  to  meet  the 
normal  demands  of  every  subject,  adding  a 
total  sum  for  every  birth  and  decreasing  the 
total  amount  for  every  death. 

•■  '(4)  Commercial  paper  wUl  be  bought 
by  the  Government,  which  •  •  •  will  grant 
loans  on  a  business  basis.  A  measure  of  this 
character  will  prevent  the  stagnation  of 
money,  parasitism,  and  laziness,  qualities 
which  were  useful  to  us  as  long  as  tbe  Gen- 
tiles maintained  their  Independence,  but 
which  are  not  desirable  to  us  when  our 
kingdom  comes. 

"'(5)  We  wlU  replace  stock  exchanges 
by  great  Oovemment  credit  Institutions, 
whose  functions  will  be  to  tax  trade  paper 
according  to  Oovemment  regulations.  These 
Institutions  will  be  in  such  a  position  that 
they  may  market  or  buy  as  many  as  half  a 
billion  industrial  shares  a  day.  Thxis  all  In- 
dustrial undertakings  will  become  depend- 
ent on  us.  You  may  well  Imagine  what  power 
that  will  give  us. 

**  "Remember  that  wben  next  you  bear 
tbe  Jewish  plan  that  "Oentlles"  shall  do 
business  with  their  own  bits  of  paper,  while 
Jews  keep  the  gold  reserve  safely  In  their 
own  bands.  If  the  crash  comes,  "Oentilea" 
have  the  paper  and  the  Jevs  have  the  gold. 
Says  protocol  XXII:  "We  hold  In  our  hands 
the  greatest  modem  power — gold:  In  2  days 
we  could  free  it  from  our  treasuries  In  any 
desired  quantities." 

"  'The  Jews  are  eoonomlttt,  esoteric  and 
exoteric:  They  have  one  system  to  tangle  up 
tba  "GentUe",  another  wbleb  tbey  hope  to  In- 
stall when  "GentUe"  stupidity  has  bank- 
rupted tba  world.  The  Jews  are  eoonontlsta. 
note  the  number  of  them  who  teach  econom- 
loa  in  the  SUte  nnlrersltlaa.  8aya  protocol 
vm: 

"'"We  will  surround  our  Oovemment 
wttb  a  whole  world  of  economlsu.  It  Is  for 
tbte  reasrai  that  the  science  of  economies 
la  the  chief  subject  of  instruction  taught 
by  the  Jews." ' 

-Mr.  Chairman,  have  not  moat  of  thasa 
predlcUons  come  to  pass?  Is  It  not  true  that. 
la  tba  United  States  today,  the  'Oentiler 
have  tba  aUpa  of  paper  while  tbe  Jews  bava 
tba  gold  and  lawful  monay?  And  Is  not  tbla 
rspudlatlcn  blU,  a  bUl  apart Itoally  rtealgnart 
and  wrtttan  by  tbe  Jewish  HUemmttomM 
wtoiuf  chancers  tbamaalvaa.  In  order  to  per- 
petuate ttaeir  power?  What  else  do  you  make 
of  It,  Mr.  Chairman?  Does  It  not  canoel  tbe 
war  dabU?  Doee  It  not  defraud  the  holders 
of  Liberty  bond«  and  every  other  obligation 
calling  tor  tba  payment  of  money?  Doaa  it 
not  defravd  tha  veterans  of  tba  World  War 
take  tba  value  out  of  tbelr  adjuated- 
oertiaoatea?" 

Mr.  Chairman,  do  you  not  see  In  thla 
"kitty"  bUl  tha  idantleal  f  eatnraa  outUnad  In 
tba  Protocols  of  Zlon?  Do  you  not  aaa  tha 
Protoeoia  ai  Slon  manlfeatad  in  tba  appotnt- 
BMBt  of  Hanry  Mwganthsu  aa  Secretary  of 
tha  Tleaauryt  It  Is  not  by  aeetdant,  la  It.  that 
a  repreeentetlve  and  a  relattva  of  tbe  monay 
Jews  of  Wall  Street  and  foreign  parte  baa 
been  so  elevated? 

Why.  Mr.  Chairman.  thU  "kitty"  blU 
takes  tha  httbsrto  obaeure  young  Henry  Mor- 
genthau and  makea  of  him  a  central  bank  at 
tba  umtad  Statea.  It  makaa  of  Mm  a  eentral 
bank,  aa  laatttottaa  which  Jafferaon  dadarad 
la  one  of  deadly  boattllty  to  tbe  free  laattta- 
ttoM  of  the  United  Statea.  It  exatte  him 
above  aU  ottav  man.  Uadar  tba  powva  to  bo 
Haatad  blaa.  bla  eondnet  la  not  aobjast  to 


review  or  control  by  any  other  officer  of  the 
United  Stetes  Government,  not  even  the 
President. 

What  tbU  "kitty"  MU  really  doee  U  to 
slide  into  the  hands  of  Henry  Morgenthau 
the  emergency  powers  which  Congress  grant- 
ed to  the  President.  T7>ose  powers  will  not 
lapse.  Instead,  they  are  being  slyly  and  dis- 
honestly transferred  to  the  bankers  and  after 
tbe  bankers.  In  the  person  of  Henry  Morgen- 
thau, have  exercised  thent  long  enough  to 
get  the  gold  of  tbe  UnlteO  Statea  Into  their 
exclusive  possession  and  to  transfer  It  to 
their  den  of  thlevee,  the  Bank  for  Interna- 
tional Settlements,  Congress  may  teke  back 
Its  constitutional  power  over  the  ctirrency. 
but  It  will  have  nothing  left  to  exerclM  it 
on.  Tbe  monetary  gold  of  the  people  of  tbe 
United  States  wlU.  like  the  sons  of  tbe  peo- 
ple, be  burled  In  a  foreign  field. 

Mr.  Chairman.  If  you.  as  one  of  tbe  party 
in  power,  are  thinking  of  remaking  the 
world  so  that  the  old  America  we  knew  and 
loved  is  to  be  no  more:  If  you  are  one  of 
those  who  Is  countenancing  the  placing  of 
this  country  under  the  British  Crown  and 
the  pooling  of  all  American  resources  with 
those  of  England  and  Soviet  Russia;  if  you 
are  one  of  those  to  whom  a  title  of  nobility 
appears  to  be  more  desirable  than  plain  citl- 
■enshlp  in  the  Etepublic  founded  by  George 
Washington,  I  trust  that  you  will  some  day 
deecend  from  the  Speaker's  chair  and  let  us 
know  the  reasons  for  your  preference.  If.  on 
the  other  hand,  you  are  not  what  these  words 
depict,  I  trust  that  you  will  come  down  to  the 
floor  and  tell  us  how  constitutional  govern- 
ment Is  to  be  maintained  In  this  country  if 
the  plutocratic  managers  of  tbe  Democratic 
Party  continue  their  efforte  to  destroy  it. 
You.  If  anyone,  should  be  able  to  give  tha 
people  of  the  United  States  an  answer  to  tbla 
question. 

Under  this  administration  the  result  of  tba 
American  Bevolutlon  has  been  reversed.  Tba 
United  Stetea  has  become  an  economic  vassal 
of  Great  Britain.  Tbe  once  proud  Bepubllc  of 
tbe  United  States  with  Ite  great  charter  of 
human  freedom,  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
anca.  and  Ito  written  Constitution,  which 
bad  kept  It  free  and  Independent  for  over 
140  years,  and  lU  flag,  first  made  by  the  hands 
of  Betsy  Bcas  in  Philadelphia,  and  lU  tui- 
tional  anthem,  bom  within  earshot  of  tha 
British  guns  that  shelled  Port  McHenry — 
all  these,  like  tbe  American  dollar,  were 
brought  down  from  tbelr  high  estete. 

Oh,  aay.  can  yoa  aaa  by  tha  dawn'k  aariy 

light 
What  ao  proudly  wa  hailed  at  tha  twilight's 
It 


Mr.  Chairman,  you  know  very  well  that  you 
cannot  see  that  flag  there  as  It  used  to  be. 
Others  started  v«7  cautiously  to  pull  It  down. 
But  It  was  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  in  his  un- 
lawful and  unconstitutional  assumption  of 
dlctetorlal  powers,  who  finally  lowered  It  and 
tore  It  from  Ite  standard. 

Mr.  wttjw   win  tha  gentleman  yleldf 

Mr.  McPsBOKir.  Tm,  I  ylald  to  tbe  gentle- 
man from  minola. 

Mr.  Kkllbe.  I  ahould  Ilka  to  ask  tbla  quea- 
tion.  If  tbe  gentleman  holds  that  our  only 
legal  money  under  the  Constitution  Is  metiU 
money? 

Mr.  McFaooair.  I  do;  yea. 

Palo  Alto.  Cauvoasna  Msm  Brora  Paniro 

iMoom  Tax — AaKB  Foa   S-Yaaa   ttxwuim, 

Iwviraa  Bran  Awa  Fxaaaai.  Joxt  Taiai. 

At  a  State  Convenaon  of  United  Repub- 

Ucans  of  Oallfcmla  (UROC)  held  In  Santa 

Orua.  CaUfoRila,  Fibmary  6-«.  tba  editor  of 

tha  OaUfOrala  Mining  Journal  was  prtvUegod 

to  bear,  at  a  special  meeting  Dr.  Robert  U 

Mateca.  at  Palo  Alto.  Oalifcmia.  Dr.  Malera 

atoppad  paytiw  laeoma  tax  in  June  oC  1860. 

obar  It.  1888  tnvltad  tba  VA 

and  ite  prapsr  agoaoy.  and  tba 

otf  OaUtoRiia  aad  tta  proper  ■ficiy  t» 
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bring  a  dvll  action  against  him  In  a  Jtuy 
trial  before  a  Federal  Court — If  tbey  think 
be  owee  an  income  tax  under  tbe  present 
U.S.  and  California  Income  Tax  Statutes. 

Althoi^h  Dr.  Meiers'  correapon dance  with 
State  and  Federal  ofllclals  is  too  lengthy  for 
one  Issue  of  CMJ,  it  Is  a  matter  of  such  Im- 
portance to  every  American  taxpayer  that 
we  plan  to  publish  all  of  bis  letters  in 
chronological  order.  Part  I  follows. 

Palo  Alto,  Caur., 

yutt«  11,  1999. 
U.S.  Treasury, 
Internal  Revenue  Service, 
San  Franeisoo,  Calif. 

OcNTLEMXN :  I  tutvc  rcviscd  my  income  tax 
estimate  because  I  reoently  learned  that  I 
am  not  earning  "dollars"  but  Federal  Re- 
serve notes.  A  "dollar"  is  defined  as  "1/S6 
ounce  of  gold,"  but  the  banks  will  not  ex- 
change my  Federal  Reserve  notes  or  checks 
for  gold  or  gold  coins,  only  copper  and  nickel 
coins;  therefore,  the  notes  cannot  legally  be 
eonsidflred  to  be  "dollars. "  Tbe  income  tax 
law  says  anyone  earning  600  "dollars"  or 
more  must  file.  But,  In  the  light  of  tbe 
above.  I  am  not  earning  any  "dollars,"  only 
Federal  Beeerve  notes  and  copper  or  nickel 
coins. 

Thk  Oknexal  Cocmsei. 

or  THX   TaXASCXT, 

Wa«/i<ntrton,  D.C.,  July  24. 1969. 
Hon.  Crabues  S.  GxTaaca, 
House  of  Repretentattoea, 
WaaMt^iton,  D.C. 

Daaa  Ma.  OiTaaxx: 

"nus  la  In  reply  to  your  letter  to  Commis- 
sioner of  Internal  Revenue  Thrower,  dated 
June  35,  1999,  transmitting  an  inquiry  tcom. 
Robert  L.  Meiers,  MX>.,  Palo  Alto,  California, 
who  questions  the  constitutionality  of  Fed- 
eral Reserve  notes  since  they  are  not  re- 
deemable In  gold  at  silver.  Dr.  Ifelers'  con- 
oem  Is  apparently  baaed  on  Article  I,  Section 
10,  Clause  1  of  tbe  Constitution,  which  pro- 
vides that  "No  Stete  Siiall  .  .  .  make  any 
Tiling  but  gold  and  lUver  Coin  a  Tender  In 
Payment  of  Debte." 

The  quoted  provision  of  the  Constitution 
does  not  require  that  gold  and  silver  coins 
be  made  the  only  lawful  medlxim  of  exchange 
for  the  payment  of  debts.  Nor  Is  It  tbe  pur- 
pose of  this  clause  to  reqtiire  the  Stetes  to 
pass  legislation  m«fcing  gold  and  silver  coins 
tbe  only  legal  tander.  rather  it  Is  a  restriction 
preventing  them  from  making  anything  else 
legal  tender.  In  other  worda,  tbla  prohibition 
Is  aimed  at  preventing  tbe  Stetea  from  enact- 
ing legislation  which  would  force  creditors  to 
accept  property  at  lnflat.ed  value  or  stete 
bank  notes  In  payment  of  tba  debte  owed  to 
them.  While  iimit.ing  the  Stetes  in  this  re- 
spect. Article  I.  Section  10,  Clause  1  has  no 
effect  on  tbe  power  of  Congress  to  provide 
for  a  national  c\irrency  not  redeemable 
in  gold  or  sliver  and  to  make  that  currency 
legal  tender.  As  the  Supreme  Court  has 
steted,  by  virtue  of  the  specific  monetary 
powers  granted  by  tbe  Constitution  "Con- 
gress Is  autborlxed  to  establish  a  national 
currency,  either  in  coin  or  In  paper,  and  to 
make  that  currency  lawful  money  for  all  pur- 
poses, as  regards  tbe  national  government  or 
private  Individuals."  Legal  Tender  Case  (Jull- 
Uard  V.  Oreenman) ,  110  UJB.  421,  448  (1884) . 
The  Congress  has  made  Federal  Reserve  notes 
a  national  currency  and  legal  tender  for  all 
debts,  public  and  private.  These  notes  are 
lawful  money,  their  issuance  having  been 
authorized  under  laws  enacted  by  the  Con- 
gress in  the  exercise  of  Ite  monetary  power 
under  tbe  Constitution. 

I  hope  you  will  find  tbe  foragotng  helpful 
in  preparing  a  reply  to  your  constituent. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Patti.  W.  BDOKaa. 

Tbe  oonatitutioa  defines  money  only  in 
terms  of  gold  and  sliver  coins.  The  paper 
notes  Issued  by  ttaa  Government  have  not 
been  redeemable  In  gold  coins  since   1884 


and  not  redeemable  in  silver  coins  since 
the  Coinage  Act  of  1965.  Obviously  these  Acte 
are  unconstitutional  since  no  Constitutional 
amendntent  was  made  first.  In  view  of  this, 
I  have  not  been  earning  any  gold  "dollars" 
since  19S4,  nor  any  silver  "dollars"  since 
1966.  Since  I  have  been  earning  only  Fed- 
eral Reserve  notes  since  1965  and  not  "dol- 
lars," I  demand  a  refund  of  all  Income  tax 
paid  in  the  years  1966,  '67,  "68  and  "69,  plus 
six  per  cent  Interest.  As  long  as  the  present 
situation  exlste  in  which  It  is  impossible  to 
eam  "dollars,"  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  file 
Income  tax  reporte. 

If  you  have  any  facts  relevant  to  this  mat- 
ter, I  would  e^prectate  hearing  from  you  as 
I  am  prepared  to  take  thla  to  tbe  Supreme 
Court  for  a  Constitutional  ruling.  If  neces- 
sary. 

RoBKKT  L.  Mxixas,  IS.X>. 

Ref:   1.  UJ3.  Constitution 

2.  Myer's    Finance    Review,    Nos.     67, 
68&e8-X 
cc:  David  Kennedy,  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury 

Cbas.  Oubeer,  Congressman 
George  Murphy,  Senator 
Allan  Cranston.  Senator 

Congress  or  tbx  UMcrxD  States. 

HOT7SX   or   RXPRKSEMTATIVKS, 

Woshiiiffton,  D.C,  June  2S.  1969. 
kit.  Rrmxar  lu  Mnxaa. 
Palo  Alto.  CaUf. 

Dkax  DocToa  Mkbrs:  Thank  you  for  send- 
ing me  a  copy  of  your  letter  of  June  1 1  which 
was  addraaaed  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
vlce  in  San  Francisco. 

I  have  adviaed  tbe  Oonunlssloner  of  IRS 
of  my  Interest  in  your  behalf. 
Yours  sincerely, 

Chablbs  S.  Onasxa. 
Member  of  Congress. 
CSG:  dc 

OOMCBBSSOr   TKX   UNTtXD    STATXS, 

HOOSK   OF   RXPBXSENTATIVXS, 

WaaMngton.  D.C^  Juig  31,  1969. 
Dr.  RoBKBT  L.  MrfWH. 
Palo  Alto.  CaUf. 

Dbax  Mb.  Mkbrs:  Poaslbly  you  have  re- 
ceived a  raaponse  from  tbe  Internal  Revenue 
Servloa  In  San  ntuidsoo  concerning  your 
letter  of  June  11.  In  any  event.  I  thought  yon 
would  Ilka  to  have  tbe  enclosure  which  has 
been  sent  as  a  result  of  my  expreaalon  of 
interest  In  yoxir  behalf. 
Yours  sincerely. 

CHaxLXB  8.  OtTBaxx, 
Jfember  of  Congress. 

UjB.  T^nusiniT  Dxpaxncxirr. 
Washington,  D.C,  August  1, 1969. 
Dr.  R.  L.  MBBB8. 
PaJo  AUo.  CaUf. 

Daaa  Da.  Manas:  Thla  is  In  reply  to  your 
letter  In  which  you  contend  that  you  are  not 
subject  to  Federal  Income  tax  for  tbe  rea- 
son that  tbe  Federal  ResOTve  notes  you  re- 
oelva  do  not  constitute  lawful  money  of  the 
United  Stetes  and  are,  therefore,  not  in- 
come. 

Mr.  Jerome  Daly,  the  defendant  in  the 
Justice  of  the  Peace  case  you  cite,  has 
challenged  the  constitutionality  of  the  mon- 
etary system  of  the  United  Stetes  In  several 
court  cafes.  However,  the  United  Stetes 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Eighth  Circuit,  In 
affirming  Judgments  of  tbe  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Minnesota, 
has  flatly  refused  Daly's  contentions  on  at 
least  three  different  occasions.  See  Koll  t. 
Wayxate  Stete  Bank,  997  P.  2d  124  (July  5, 
1968);  Daly  v.  United  States,  893  F.  2d  873 
(April  11,  1988);  aad  Home  v.  Federal  Re- 
aerva  Bank  cf  MlnTaiapnlla.  844  F.  ad  78S 
(April  38. 1866). 

It  was  aettled  long  ago  by  tbe  Suprenae 
Court  of  the  United  Statea  that  the  Ccm- 
grass  has  tbe  power  to  provide  for  a  national 


currency  not  redeemable  In  gold  or  idlver 
and  to  make  that  ciirxency  legal  tender.  See 
Legal  Tender  Case  (Juilllard  v.  Oreenman), 
110  VS.  421  (1884).  The  Congress  has  made 
Federal  Reserve  notes  a  national  currency 
and  legal  tender  for  all  debte,  public  and 
private.  These  notes  are  '  .awful  money," 
their  Issuance  having  been  authorised  under 
laws  enacted  by  the  Congress  In  tbe  exercise 
of  Its  monetary  powers  under  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

The  opinion  of  the  Justice  of  the  Peace 
of  Credit  River  Township,  Scott  County, 
Minnesote,  does  not  alter  the  law  as  enun- 
ciated by  tbe  Supreme  Court  of  tbe  United 
States  and  the  United  Stetes  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  Eighth  Circuit. 
Sincerely, 

K.   MAXrm  WOXTHT, 

Chief  Counsel. 
By:     James  F.  Dxmc, 
Director.  Legislation  and  Regulations. 


Department  or  the  Tbeasttrt, 

INTEKNAL  REVXNTTE  SERVICE  CENTER, 

Western  Rxciow, 

August  8. 1969. 
Robert  L.  &  Bettt  T.  Meiers, 
Polo  Alto.  Calif. 

Social  Security  Numlser:  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Form:  1040 
Period:  1966,  1967,  1968,  1969 

Your  Inquiry  concerning  the  tax  account 
Identified  above  Is  receiving  special  atten- 
tion. As  soon  as  we  have  tbe  necessary  In- 
formation we  will  contact  you  by  letter  or 
telephone  to  let  you  know  the  action  we  are 
taking. 

If  you  need  to  contact  us,  please  attach  a 
copy  of  this  letter  to  your  oorreepondence. 
Sincerely  yours, 

DELaXXT  li.  HiBSCEa. 

ChUf.  Technical  Section. 

Palo  Alto,  Caur.,  Maw  Stopb  PAmfo 
IMCOMX  Tax — Ask  por  3-Yxar  Rxruwo,  Iw- 
viTxs  Statx  And  Fed^uu,  Jobt  TXial 

part  n 
(Dr.  Robert  L.  Meiers,  of  Palo  Alto,  OaU- 
fomia  stopped  paying  income  tax  iaat  June. 
1909,  and  infomked  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  of  hla  reasons  for  tbe  action.  On  Oc- 
tober 2, 1968  Dr.  Meiers  Invited  tbe  UJB.  Gcv- 
emntent  and  ite  proper  agency,  and  ttaa 
Stete  of  California  and  ite  proper  agency  to 
bring  a  civil  action  against  him  in  a  Jury 
trial  before  a  Federal  Court — If  tbey  ttaink 
be  owes  an  income  tax  under  tbe  present 
United  Stetes  and  CallforaU  Income  Tax 
Statutes. 

Last  month's  Installment  ended  with  a 
letter  to  Dr.  Meiers  from  Delbert  I<.  Uliachi. 
Chief,  Technical  SecUon.  Department  at  ttaa 
Treasury,  Internal  Revenue  Service  Center. 
Western  Region.) 

Palo  Alto,  Calif. 

August  14. 1969. 
Chabixs  8.  Guaaaa 
Member  of  Congress, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C.  20S15 

Dbab  Ma.  Goaa^:  Thank  you  very  much 
for  giving  my  recent  letter  to  you  the  atten- 
tion you  did.  I  am  returning  a  copy  of  the 
letter  from  the  Treasury  you  forwarded  to 
nie  as  well  as  another  copy  of  my  letter  to 
the  IJtB.  Pleaae  read  Mr.  Sggets'  letter  care- 
fully, because  I  could  not  have  written  a 
better  letter  In  my  behalf,  alttaougfa  I  am 
certeln  this  was  not  Mr.  Eggers'  Intention. 

He  U  correct  in  identifying  my  uunoem 
baaed  on  Article  1,  Section  10.  Clanse  1  of  the 
Constitatlan  which  taovhlea  that  "Mo  State 
ahaU  .  .  .  make  anything  bat  gold  and  aaver 
odn  a  tender  in  payment  ot  debte."  Can  yon 
twuMgiw  a  more  dear  aad  precise  stetement 
than  this?  Apparently  not  for  Mr.  BggeBs 
because  be  says  "Tha  quoted  provision  doee 
not  require  that  gold  aad  ailvar  cola  be  made 
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tbe  only  Uwful  ine<llum  of  exchAOC*  for  pay- 
ment of  debu."  Well,  It  certainly  doeant 
provide  for  anything  elee.  He  contlnuea.  "Nor 
U  It  tbe  purpoae  of  thla  clauae  to  require  tbe 
States  to  paaa  legislation  making  gold  and 
silver  coins  the  only  legal  tender."  (Obvi- 
ously a  state  or  the  Nation  does  not  have  to 
pass  a  law  reiterating  a  provision  of  the  Con- 
stitution.) "rather  it  Is  a  restriction  prevent- 
ing them  from  making  anything  else  legal 
tender."  (This  is  exactly  my  point.)  "While 
limiting  the  States  In  this  respect.  Article  I. 
Section  10.  Clause  1  has  no  effect  on  the 
power  of  Congress  to  provide  for  a  National 
currency  not  redeemable  In  gold  or  sliver 
and  to  make  that  currency  legal  tender."  If 
this  Is  true,  and  I  doubt  that  it  is.  where 
could  that  currency  circulate?  Certainly  not 
in  any  of  the  States.  They  are  prohibited  by 
the  Constitution  from  allowing  anything  but 
gold  and  silver  coins  as  le^l  tender  within 
their  borders. 

Kir.  Eggers  cites  the  Supreme  Court  Legal 
Tender  Case  (JulIUard  v.  Oreenman).  110  U.S. 
4ai.  448  (1884).  Unfortunately,  he  failed  to 
tell  you  that  that  case  referred  to  only  U.S. 
Treasury  Notes,  not  Federal  Reserve  Notes. 
It  should  be  quite  clear  that  these  are  not 
the  same  thing.  There  has  been  no  ruling  on 
the  Federal  Reserve  notes  and  this  Is  the 
Issue.  In  fact,  there  are  several  Issues  In- 
volved here,  such  as : 

1.  Where  does  the  Constitution  give  Con- 
gress the  right  to  delegate  Its  power  to  Issue 
currency  to  a  private  organization,  namely, 
the  Federal  Reserve  Banks? 

3.  Where  does  the  Constitution  give  Con- 
gress the  right  to  «rtve  such  an  organization 
monopoly  over  currency  with  the  full  sanc- 
tion and  coercive  power  of  the  Government? 

3.  Where  does  the  Constitution  give  Con- 
gress the  right  to  permit  s  private  organisa- 
tion to  create  something  out  of  nothing  (It 
ooata  leoa  than  one  cent  to  print  a  Federal 
Reserve  Note,  regardless  of  the  denomlna- 
tkm)  then  force  the  dtlaens  to  make  up  the 
dlirerence  in  taxes?  Therefore,  there  Is  no 
lawful  consideration  for  these  notes  to 
circulate  as  money. 

4.  Where  does  the  Constitution  give  Con- 
gress the  power  to  create  something  out  of 
nothing,  then  loan  that  something  at  Intar- 
eat  to  other  banks  and  the  17.S.  Treastiry? 

5.  Where  does  the  Constitution  give  Con- 
gress tlM  power  to  create,  then  to  permit  a 
private  organisation  to  be  free  from  control, 
pubUe  auditing,  and  taxes? 

It  U  also  Interesting  that  Ifr.  SKgers  did 
not  deal  with  the  Issue  In  my  letter,  that 
Pedaral  Ileserve  Hotaa  are  not  dollars.  At  one 
time  there  was  a  statement  on  them  sajrtng 
that  tbey  were  redeemable  In  lawful  money. 
Thla  la  an  open  admission  that  they  were 
not  lawful  money,  only  a  promise  to  pay  In 
lawful  money.  As  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks 
became  bankrupt,  this  statement  obviously 
became  embarrassing  and  recently  has  been 
omitted.  Since  a  note,  whether  Issued  by 
an  Individual,  a  bank  or  a  government,  is 
an  acknowledgement  of  a  debt  with  a  prom- 
ise to  pay,  the  Federal  Reeerve  Notes  can  no 
longer  qualify  even  as  notes.  They  are  ob- 
viously not  dollars  because  Congress  has  de- 
fined a  dollar  as  38.8  gralna  of  gold,  .900  fine, 
or  413.6  grains  of  silver.  If  they  are  not 
notea  and  they  are  not  dollars,  what  are 
tbey?  The  only  conclusion  I  can  make  la 
that  they  are  only  pieces  of  paper  with  some 
printing  on  them,  sl(iUfylng  nothing.  In  ad- 
dition to  this  all  being  unconstitutional.  It 
Is  so  fraudulent  and  Immoral,  that  no  think- 
ing person  could  knowingly  and  willingly 
support  such  a  crime. 

One  of  the  main  purpoaas  of  eatabUahlnf 
our  OoTammsnt  ondsr  our  Constltutton  was 
to  protaet  and  defend  Its  dtlsena  from  fraud. 
Now.  whan  tba  Oovemmsnt  beeocnes  a  party 
to  fraud  ajalnrt  tba  dtlaens,  where  do  those 
cttlBsns  tara  to  for  protection  and  defaaasT 
ObTloaBty,  ths  ottlasns  must  raeiatm  tbs 
povers  and   rssponslbUltlas  ttasy  arlftnally 
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delegated  to  the  Government  through  the 
Constitution. 

Since  Federal  Reserve  Notes  are  not  money, 
debts  cannot  be  paid — only  shifted  from 
one  to  another.  It's  like  the  card  game  "Old 
Maid" — the  last  one  who  gets  stuck  with  It, 
loses.  In  every  known  Instance  In  history, 
when  a  government  has  conunltted  the  fraud 
of  Irredeemable  currency  (fiat  money)  It  has 
had  a  destructive  effective  on  the  moral  and 
economic  character  of  that  nation.  Under 
such  circumstances,  paying  the  tax  U  aiding 
and  abetting  the  destruction  of  our  Nation. 
States  and  self.  Therefore,  paying  the  tax 
Is  treason. 

Incidentally,  there  are  many  other  Con- 
stitutional reasons  for  refusing  to  pay  In- 
come taxes,  such  as: 

1  As  long  as  any  Income  to  an  Individual 
or  private  organization  Is  exempt  from  taxa- 
tion. It  represents  discrimination  and  con- 
fiscation of  private  property  •  •  •  whleh 
requlree  just  compensation  and  due  process 
of  law. 

3.  All  taxes  must  be  for  a  public  purpoee. 
Any  time  taxee  are  used  for  foetertng  any 
private  Individual  bualness  or  enterprise,  the 
Government  Is  using  its  coercive  power  as  a 
highwayman  forcibly  taking  property  from 
A  and  giving  It  to  B.  At  this  point  It  ceases 
to  be  a  tax  and  becomes  robbery. 

The  principle  Involved  In  the  above  Issues 
of  discrimination  In  collection  and /or  dis- 
bursement of  Income  taxea  is  one  that  aSecta 
the  foundation  and  continued  existence  of 
every  free  government,  namely,  equality  of 
all  men  before  the  law.  If  an  Income  tax  Is 
laid  at  the  same  rate  on  all  Incomes  and  used 
only  for  public  ptirpoaes,  there  would  be  no 
question  as  to  Its  uniformity  and  compliance 
with  the  ConsUtutlon  It  Is  obvious  that  the 
Income  tax  as  It  is  presently  administered, 
does  not  meet  these  requirements. 

3.  When  the  Government  Is  xulng  the 
taxee  for  unconstitutional  ptirpoaaa  in  ad- 
dition to  those  previously  statad,  the  re- 
sponsible cltlaen  finds  that  the  only  pa- 
triotic action  Is  to  refuse  to  support  these  ac- 
tions: of  the  many — only  two  will  be  men- 
tioned. A.  Engaged  In  an  unconstitutional 
"war"  In  that  It  has  not  been  legally  de- 
clared and  even  If  It  were.  It  would  not  be  to 
"repel  Invasion,"  Article  1,  Section  8.  B. 
Aiding  and  abetting  the  enemy  by  fostering 
trade  with  the  enemy  (Communist  coun- 
tries) which  for  an  individual,  elvlUan  or 
military,  would  be  treason. 

All  of  theee  problems  raise  very  basic 
questions,  such  as.  Is  otir  Government  guided 
by  and  limited  by  the  Constitution,  or  Is  It 
guided  by  the  whim  of  whoever  Is  In  power 
or  has  the  original  relationship  of  employer 
to  employee  changed  completely  between 
the  cltlzena  and  their  Government  em- 
ployees? Has  the  Government  become  maa- 
ter  and  the  citizens  slaves?  Has  ths  Govern- 
ment gained  a  special  privilege  to  oommlt 
Crimea  without  punishment?  Have  the  citi- 
zens lost  their  ability  or  power  to  effectively 
limit  the  power  and  control  of  the  Govern- 
ment through  legal  means?  Is  revolution  the 
only  means  left  to  obtain  a  constructive 
change? 

Theae  ara  not  pleasant  Ideas  to  contem- 
plate, but  each  concerned  citizen  must  faoa 
them  and  follow  the  dlctatea  of  his  own 
conscience  In  terms  of  what  la  In  his  own 
best  Interest  and  tbe  Intareat  of  hla  Coun- 
try. In  thla  matter,  tbara  sbould  be  no  oon- 
filct  of  Intareat. 

Thank  you  again  for  giving  my  tbougbta 
your  attsntloo. 

L.  Mxnaa.  US). 


SOLVTMO    lionTJUIT    DiLSXtMA 

More  and  more  often  we  hear  or  read  about 
Inflation,  leiiaaslim  and  even  Inflation  within 
lacaaalnn  or  raeaaslon  within  Inflation.  Tkka 
yotir  choloa.  It  doaa  abow  what  "Una  tuning" 
bas  done  to  tba  aoooomy. 

THara  la  Inrraaslng  erldanoe  tbat  so-oallad 


economists  and  money  managers  are  becom- 
ing Increasingly  frantic;  and  properly  so,  be- 
catise  they  got  themselvaa  and  ua  into  this 
mess. 

Intereet  rates  have  not  yet  been  lowered. 
In  fact,  they  may  not  even  have  reached  their 
r>;ll  heights.  Unemployment  has  Increased 
and  may  Increase  some  more.  Just  what  Is 
wrong? 

Our  monetary  and  economic  system  have 
been  complicated  by  men  with  academic  de- 
grees, who  no  doubt  are  looking  for  compli- 
cated solutions. 

Here  Is  a  simple  solution  by  a  man  without 
an  academic  degree  in  economics  for  the 
common  man  likewise  without  such  a  degree. 

In  our  present  system  before  production 
can  begin  someone  hsa  to  borrow  at  Interest 
usually  from  commercial  banks  all  or  most 
of  the  money  required.  Now,  In  order  for  full 
production  and  employment  to  be  main- 
tained the  products  must  be  used  up — other- 
wise surpluses  build  up.  But.  In  order  for 
the  consumers  to  buy  up  all  the  products  all 
tbe  money  Involved  In  production  must  reach 
the  consumers.  That  cant  happen  now  be- 
cause a  part  of  the  originally  borrowed 
money  has  to  be  paid  *a  Interest.  Moat  of 
that  money  can't  be  used  to  buy  production. 
Right  there  Is  the  t>ottleneck  In  our  present 
system. 

Since  the  producers  can't  recover  from 
the  consumers  the  full  cost  of  production.  If 
they  want  to  maintain  full  production,  they 
will  have  to  borrow  more  money. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  consumers — If  they 
are  expected  to  buy  up  and  utilize  all  the 
production — will  have  to  borrow  additional 
money  simply  because  they  dldnt  get  all  the 
money  Involved  In  production.  Hence,  aome- 
one  baa  to  keep  borrowing  ever  more  money 
at  Intareat  to  keep  the  system  going.  It  la  a 
VICIOUS  system.  If  people  refuse  or  cant 
afford  to  borrow  any  more,  then  the  OoTem- 
ment  does  the  borrowing  for  us.  It  sbould 
not  and  need  not  be  so. 

TR>  aXMKDT 

Congress  must  admit  that  It  made  a  tragic 
mistake  when  It  delegated  to  the  Federal 
Reserve  and  the  conmierclal  banka  the  power 
to  Issue  money  (mostly  credit)  at  Interest. 
The  present  system  Is  legal  because  It  la 
based  on  a  law — the  Fed.  Res.  Act,  1018 — but 
It  Is  unconstitutional  and  gravely  imjust. 
Oongrssi  must  assert  Its  constitutional  right 
and  assume  full  responsibility  for  the  issue 
of  all  coin,  currency  and  credit  without  in- 
terest at  the  source.  The  source  must  be  only 
the  Congress  as  the  Constitution  provides. 
The  Founding  Fathers  wanted  the  power  to 
issue  and  control  money  in  the  hands  only 
of  elected  ofllcerB  accountable  to  the  voters. 

Thla  does  not  mean  that  banks  could  not 
loan  money  which  they  really  have  and 
charge  for  It  an  intareat  rate  controlled  by 
Congress.  But  the  banks  could  no  longer  Is- 
sue money  by  creating  credit.  There  must  be 
a  separation :  Congreas  must  Issue  money  but 
not  oompsta  with  bankers  by  loaning  It. 
whereas  bankers  should  loan  and  safeguard 
moosj  but  not  Issue  any  of  It. 

Rxv.  Dianaa  Tbkdks.  O.F.M. 

PwJojM,  WiM. 
CoNroiKMCs,  Basic  (7)  CoMroimrr  ow 
MONST  StbtbisT 

William  McCbesney  Martin,  who  after  14 
years  was  replaced  Feb.  1,  1B70  by  Arthur  F. 
Burns  as  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reeerve 
Board,  at  a  Hearing  before  a  Senate  Finance 
Committee  on  Aug.  14,  1947  stated:  "I  per- 
sonally like  the  definition  that  money  Is  a 
madlum  of  asohanga  and  a  standard  of 
value,  and  that  ITS  BASIC  OOMPOlfKNT 
IB   CONFIDENCX."    (1,  p.   1804) 

By  the  way,  both  Martin  and  Bums  are 
members  of  tbe  Council  on  Foreign  Rela- 
XXoBM.  (3,  p.  11189  and  SI  140) 

Confidence  In  the  present  monetary  sys- 
tem does  seem  to  be  one  of  Its  rsry  Impor- 
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tant  Ingredients;  but  Just  like  tbe  gold  be- 
hind our  dollars,  there  Is  very  Uttle  left. 
Again,  please  let  me  quote  THE  authority  : 
"Confidence  In  the  stability  of  the  dollar  and 
fixed-income  securities  .  . .  has  been  gradual- 
ly ERODED  to  tbe  point  that  we  have  this 
great  pressure  for  new  plant  equipment  ex- 
penditures." (Wm.  M.  Martin  himself  In 
U.S.  News  and  World  Report,  Sept.  23,  1969, 
p.  104). 

If  confidence  Is  so  essential — and  I  agree 
tbat  it  Is,  although  I  am  also  convinced  that 
there  ought  to  be  something  much  more 
basic — why  doesn't  Congress  make  the  mone- 
tary system  worthy  of  our  confidence?  Fur- 
thermore, If  the  Fed.  Res.  Board — and  bank- 
ers in  general — are  at  all  concerned  about 
confidence,  they  would  be  the  first  to  do 
their  utmost  to  restore  confidence. 

The  method  Is  extremely  simple,  but  If  the 
bankers  wont  adopt  It  voluntarily,  a  law  will 
have  to  be  enacted  to  COMPEL  them. 

It  may  seem  too  far  to  go  back  to  1934  In 
order  to  recall  some  sound  thinking  on  this 
topic;  but  If  the  best  advice  had  been  fol- 
lowed then,  neither  the  people,  the  bankers. 
Fed.  Res.  Bosu^,  Congress,  nor  Free.  Nlzon 
would  be  in  the  mess  all  of  ua  are  in  right 
now.  J 

What  was  the  advicef 

"If  we  can  devise  a  jrfan  that  will  make 
banking  tafe  and  build  no  more  debts  than 
we  have  money,  we  will  have  solved  the  prob- 
lem .  ,  .  Tbe  Govt,  can  make  up  Its  deficits 
with  new  money  and  this  will  be  plaoed  in 
(not  lent  out  at  Interest  but  paid  Into)  cir- 
culation, and  of  course  will  soon  find  Its  way 
to  the  banks  as  a  (real)  deposit  of  money 
and  can  be  lent  onoe,  not  7  to  IS  times  aa 
now  .  .  .  The  nation  will  then  be  on  a  Cash 
baslB  for  doing  business,  and  not  on  a  Debt 
basis. . . 

"All  banks  must  be  re<|nli«d  to  keep  a  re- 
serve of  100%  against  ALL  deposits.  No  loan 
shall  be  counted  as  a  deposit  (as  Is  now  done 
with  demand  depoalts),  but  when  a  kian  la 
made  it  must  appear  on  the  books  of  tbs 
bank  as  a  charge  against  the  (actual  money) 
deposits  in  tbs  bank  . . .  When  a  loan  is  made 
tbe  aoeoont  will  stand  ebarged  with  tbe 
amount  of  tbs  loan  and  when  ths  loans 
equal  tbe  amount  of  tbe  depoalts,  no  more 
loans  can  be  made.  The  only  exception  to 
this  would  be  that  It  (a  bank)  could  loan 
Ita  capital  and  surplus. 

'"The  real  danger  (In  tbe  present  System) 
is  the  large  amount  of  loans  In  this  country 
without  any  money  .  .  .  The  danger  from  In- 
flation is  the  fact  that  the  banks  can  and 
triU  use  (the  small  amount  of  actual)  money 
as  reserves,  and  undar  the  System  as  now 
operated,  they  can  create  such  large  moun- 
tains of  debts  that  there  Is  10  times  the 
danger  from  the  present  System  than  tbe 
System  of  100%  bank  raserres  for  deposits. 
The  banks  can  (and  must  be  restricted  to) 
lend  their  money  ONCK.  their  oustomsrs' 
money  ONCK  ...  So  under  this  plan  when 
the  baiiker  calls  your  loan  you  (will)  know 
tbat  there  is  a  dollar  somewhere  for  each 
dollar  you  owe,  and  under  the  present  Sys- 
tem you  owe  $100  but  there  are  but  $10  In 
exlstenoe  with  which  to  pay  your  debts." 

Mote:  Keep  In  mind  that  at  present  you 
oan  transact  enonnous  business  with  tbe 
credit  lent  you  at  Interest  by  tbe  banks  wltb 
only  a  fractUmal  reserve,  but  you  cant  pay 
your  debts  with  It. 

Now  back  to  the  extremely  Important  quo- 
tation: 

"All  savlngB  acootinta  would  be  in  (aetual) 
money,  so  there  would  be  no  nuts  on  the 
banks.  It  to  because  dapoattcn  an  afkald 
(lost  oonfldenoe)  that  they  withdraw  their 
money;  and  when  the  Siystem  la  so  set  up 
that  the  fear  of  loss  Is  removed,  bank  runs 
wlU  be  a  thing  of  the  past."  (3,  p.  4»-«7) 

■me  M(  bankers  well  knew  what  they  irere 
after  and  knew  weQ  how  to  acMere  It  when 
they  Induced  Oongrsss  to  peas  the  Vad.  Ree. 
Act  ta  181$.  The  first  ««ds  of  that  Act  ara: 


"An  Act  to  provide  for  the  establishment 
of  Federal  Reserve  banks,  to  furnish  an 
ELASTIC  currency  .  .  .  and  for  other  pur- 
poses."  (4.  p.  1) 

I  hope  your  guess  is  as  good  as  mine  about 
the  OTHER  purposes. 

The  currency  Is  elastic  alright.  Have  you 
noticed  tbe  alternate  expansion  and  contrac- 
tion of  credit?  About  that  George  Knupffer 
writes: 

"They  have  to  allow  periods  of  expansion, 
so  as  to  fatten  the  victim  before  the  slaugh- 
ter". (7,  p.  60) 

Have  you  noticed  the  alternate  Inflation 
and  defiation,  booms  and  bursts?  Some  try 
to  make  us  believe  those  are  inevitable,  nat- 
ural, economic,  business  cycles. 

Did  you  ever  try  to  figure  out  why  ever 
more  people  are  becoming  poorer,  while  ever 
fewer  people  are  becoming  super  rich?  If  you 
think  seriously  enough  about  it.  you  might 
eventually  conclude  tbat  those  who  manage 
our  elastic  currency  might  have  something 
to  do  with  It. 

In  early  1965  I  was  seeking  an  official  re- 
ply to  the  question  whether  money  printed 
by  the  Gov't  and  spent  into  circulation 
would  have  a  greater  Inflationary  Impact 
than  the  same  amount  of  money  borrowed 
at  Interest  by  the  Govt.  In  part  the  reply 
on  "OlBce  of  tbe  Secretary  of  the  Treasury" 
stationery,  dated  Feb.  26,  1066,  and  signed 
by  Joseph  M.  Bowman,  reads: 

"TTie  reason  the  Government  does  not  fi- 
nance Itself  by  Issuing  currency  rather  than 
borrowing  when  necessary  is  that  such  a 
course  of  action  would  have  a  tremendous 
inflationary  Impact  on  economy." 

'"The  direct  use  of  printing  press  money 
would  have  far  reaching  psychological  reper- 
cussions. It  could  easily  undermine  the  con- 
fidence of  our  people." 

This  was  not  the  end  of  my  quest.  I 
couldn't  bring  myself  to  believe  the  reply 
from  the  UJS.  Treasury  Dep't.  Further  search 
for  truth  brought  on  "Fed.  Res.  Bank  of 
Richmond"  stationery  the  foUovTlng  reply 
dated  Mar.  26.  1965: 

"Tou  have  asiced  If  a  million  dollars 
printed  by  tbe  Government  and  spent  Into 
circulation  would  cause  any  more  inflation, 
than  a  million  dollars  borrowed  from  a  Fed. 
Raa.  bank  and  apent  into  drculatlon.  Tbe 
answer  is  NO  (empbasto  added) ;  the  two  ac- 
tions would  have  essentially  the  same  effect." 

If  you  cant  decide  which  of  the  two  re- 
plies is  the  correct  one,  you  definitely  need 
more  study. 

I  will  not  reveal  the  name  of  tbe  one  wbo 
signed  the  reply  from  Richmond  unless 
someone  with  suJSclent  authority  demands 
It, 

When  the  Fed.  Res.  Act  was  passed  In 
1918  tbe  V&.  pubUc  debt  was  $1  billion. 
Now  It  Is  $383  bUllon  (5.  p.  22).  No  doubt, 
an  elastic  currency  oould  have  be«i  Involved 
in  that  too.  The  total  Federal,  State,  County, 
municipal,  corporate  and  private  debt  la  fast 
approeohlag  the  $S  trllllan  mark.  "Tbe  1969 
.  .  .  non-Federal  debt  .  .  .  estimate  based 
on  midyear  statlstles  ...  is  $1,847  billion. 
(Congr.  Record,  Jan.  $0,  1970.  p.  SMS) .  Con- 
sider Just  tbe  term  debts:  "At  tbe  end  of 
1909,  farm  debt  was  nearly  $00  bUUon — up 
from  $3S  bUllon  In  1940".  .  .  («,  p.  U)  It 
more  than  doubled  In  10  yean. 

Tbat  to  whleh  we  flvdlnarlly  limit  our  idea 
of  money  is: 


1.  Total  coin 

2.  total    currency 


..  $5,966,000,000 
..  47,026.000.000 


Total 

1  (5.  of  p.  31.) 


'82,991.000,000 


Of  the  total  currency  $46,431,000,000  Is 
Fed.  Bee.  notes,  whleh  belong  to  the  Fed. 
Bas.  and  which  have  been  isat  into  elrcala- 
tlon  by  the  ooBunerdal  beaks,  and  on  which 
the  borrowacs  bave  to  pay  InteresC  That 
leasee  only  $M6,000/)00  of  currency  which 


belong  completely  to  the   Ck>vt.  and  the 
people. 

Now  that  the  amount  of  insured  deposits 
has  been  raised  from  $15,000  to  $20,000,  the 
readers  are  entitled  to  a  guideline  for  their 
confidence  in  this  kind  of  insurance. 

On  p.  24  of  the  V£.  Treasury  Bulletin. 
Jan.,  1070,  there  Is  listed  under  Special  Pub- 
lic Debt  Issues  the  item:  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation.  This  particular  debt 
issue  for  F.D.I.C.  amounts  to  $138,000,000. 

From  p.  161  of  the  same  Issue  of  Treas. 
Bulletin  we  leam  that  $284,000,000  was  tbe 
net  Income  Into  the  F.D.I.C.  fund  between 
June  30,  1968  and  June  30. 1969.  The  balance 
on  band  as  of  June  30,  1068  was  $3,613,063,- 
000.  Hence,  the  PJJ.I.C.  fund  on  June  30, 
I960  amounted  to  $3,897,199,000.  (6,  p.  151). 
That  is  the  amount  of  money  available  for 
all  deposits  up  to  $20,000.  All  deposits  In- 
cludes savings,  time  and  demand  dei>oslts. 
If  the  reader  is  really  concerned,  he  will 
exert  the  effort  to  discover  tor  himself  the 
approximate  amount  of  deposits  covered  by 
the  $3307,199,000. 

Many  bills  have  been  introduced  in  Con- 
gress to  straighten  out  radically  our  Jumbled 
monetary  mess,  but  those  bUls  chronically 
have  a  way  of  dying  in  committee. 

Many  Hoiise  as  well  as  Senate  Hearings 
have  been  held,  and  still  we're  In  a  mess. 
One  wonders  why. 

As  soon  as  Congress  enforces  an  honest, 
dependable  100%  reserve  money  system, 
neither  the  small  bankers.  Fed.  Res.  Board 
nor  the  Government  will  have  to  be  con- 
cerned about  the  people's  confidence.  It 
will  become  automatic. 

Now  that  you  have  read  this  brief  disserta- 
tion on  Confidence,  may  the  writer  ask  the 
reader  to  measure  the  degree  of  Your  confi- 
dence In  our  present  money  system  at  this 
moment?  Or  would  it  be  better  to  wait  until 
you  find  out  the  total  of  Insured  deposits? 

I  will  be  extremely  happy  If  I  can  place 
my  confidence  In  your  determination  to 
ready,  study,  think  and  DO  something  about 
It. 

Rev.  DISMAS  TkKDXK,  OJ'Jkf.. 

Pulastci.  Wis. 

Februabt  9,  1970, 
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(from  The  American  Mercury.  July  19S6\ 
The  Constitution  of  tbe  United  States  pro- 
videe  that  Congress  alone  has  the  right  to 
coin  money  and  issue  cuireney.  However,  In 
1918  the  Federal  Reeerve  System  was  estab- 
lished. Today,  tbe  Federal  Reserve  Banks  un- 
oonstltutlonaUy  Issue  our  currency.  Ironi- 
cally, these  private  banks,  larfsly  owned  by 
International  banken.  only  pay  cne  unnea 
States  Govanunant  $1.28  par  $1,000  for  the 
currency  they  iasae — which  Is.  inddeatally. 
guaranteed  by  tbe  people  of  the  United 
States.  This  $1.26  is  to  cover  the  east  of 
paper,  tnk,  and  tbe  use  of  the  goveraniaat 
printing  plant,  m  1918  these  privately  owned 
Faderal  Duuisia  Banks  had  a  capital  of  147 
mUlkn  doUata.  Today,  wlthoat  prodndnc 
any  oomnodlty  or  natoral  lesouras.  thsy 
have  aeaeta  at  over  46  thooaend  mtlUon  dol- 
Isnl 

(•8ee  Kncyelopedte  Brltannlca  for  refer- 
ence to  events  v^iicb  led  to  the  ereatton  ot 
this  prlvattfy  owned  system  of  banks.) 
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n^.  CTTssxNCT  Platis  To  Rkb  RTTSaiA 

In  Congress  on  July  8.  1040.  the  Hon. 
Jessie  Sumner  stated  thst  Russls  bad  been 
given  a  set  of  plates  by  the  U.S.  OoTemment 
which  enabled  the  former  to  manufaeture 
for  herself  all  the  American  dollars  she  want- 
ed to  spend.  Congreaaman  Daniel  A.  Reed 
said  In  Congress  on  Sept.  14.  1045  that  ".  .  .  It 
was  a  deliberate  fraud,  the  result  of  a  con- 
spiracy not  yet  revealed  "  High  and  reputa- 
ble authorities  placed  the  loss  to  U.S.  taxpay- 
ers In  the  billions  of  dollars. 

John  W  Hanes,  a  former  Under-Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  was  reported  In  the  Balti- 
more News  Post  of  September  13.  1946.  as  ex- 
posing the  fact  that  US.  officials  had  turned 
over  these  plates  to  Red  Russia.  Oen.  Lucius 
Clay,  former  U.S.  Military  Commander  of 
Germany,  is  recorded  as  saying:  "It  wouldn't 
be  difficult  to  make  1.000  mark  notes  out  of 
the  plates  we  furnished  to  the  Soviets." 

An  InTestlgatlon  was  attempted  In  Con- 
gress on  June  7.  1947.  It  was  smothered  by 
enemies  of  these  United  States.  Senator 
Styles  Bridges,  and  others,  were  greatly  con- 
cerned with  this  Illegal  act. 

(See  Pages  6.  7.  of  U.S.  Senate  Report  837. 
dated  Dec.  15.  1953) 

Mercury  printed  that  Henry  Morgenthau. 
Jr..  Harry  Dexter  White,  and  Harold  Olasser 
gave  the  Russian  government  our  money 
plates,  complete  with  3  planeloads  of  special 
ink  and  4  planeloads  of  special  paper  for 
printing  our  money  tn  East  Germany.  Re- 
fugees then  brought  many  millions  of  this 
money  to  the  U.S.  to  set  themselves  up  In 
bustneas. 

We  are  told  it  Is  estimated  the  known 
movement  of  such  money  into  the  U.S. 
amounts  to  about  S19  billion  of  which  more 
than  $3  billion  comes  from  Canada,  and  11.- 
800.000.000  through  Stciss  bank*. 

(See  book,  "tlajor  Jordan's  Diary") 
(See    Publisher    Eugene    PuUlam's    state- 
ment. Para  4.  Back  Cover.  June  10S7.) 

PaoposmoN  N*.  57  StraitrrrB)  bt  H.  L.  Sav- 
age. ViCK  PaxsmxNT.  Long  Beach  Locai.  No. 
128.  Oil  WoaKxaa  Intxuiational  Uniom, 
CIO 

Whereas  It  Is  an  established  and  self -en - 
dent  fact  that  in  order  for  a  Nation  of  people 
to  enjoy  economic  security  and  freedom,  it 
is  imperatix>e  that  aot>emment  shall  have 
the  sole  poxoer  to  create  and  regulate  the 
value  of  the  Nation's  money:  and 

Whereas  the  founding  fathers  of  this  great 
American  Republic  recognized  this  fact  and 
specifically  provided  for  the  Oovemment  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  have  the 
so!  power  to  create  money  and  regulate  its 
value  by  ""►'"g  it  mandatory  on  Congreas 
as  provided  in  article  I.  section  8  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
"To  coin  money,  to  regulate  the  value  there- 
of, and  of  foreign  coin,  and  Ox  the  standard 
of  weights  and  measures,"  and 

Whereas  among  other  great  Americana  we 
find  that  the  sclentlflc-mlnded  Benjamin 
Franklin,  the  democratic  Thomas  JefTenati, 
the  noble  Oeorge  Waahlngton,  the  martyred 
Abraham  Lincoln  were  all  advocates  of  the 
poweis  vested  in  Congress,  by  article  I.  aee- 
tkm  8.  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
Btatea  of  America:  and 

WhereoM  it  U  a  widely  known  fmet  thmt 
Oongre»*  ha*  violated  it*  oum  oath  and  trutt 
to  tupport  the  Constitution  by  delegating  to 
privmta  banker*  it*  potoer*  to  create  money 
and  regulate  it*  raiue  thereof:  and 

Wbareaa  the  private  bankers,  and  In  par- 
ticular the  hemd*  of  the  federal  Reterve 
banka  (privmta  baitMn^  tntttittlon*) ,  tuna 
atyiuad  thair  power*  to  ereete  money  and  by 
reguiattng  it*  value  to  dettroy  money  a*  wall, 
have  omuaed  wKUtpread  tmemptoyment,  eeo- 
nomie  cheoa,  loo*  of  Komee,  ferma,  bueinea^ 
amving*.  and  peved  the  way  for  world  war- 
tare:  aad 

Wtai— ■  It  la  a  poattlve  matter  at  record 
tba«  Um  oymUatdm  at  Um  top  of  the  monej 


world  deliberately  planned  and  viciously  car* 
rled  out  the  program  to  cause  the  depres- 
sion, widespread  unemployment,  loaa  of 
homes,  farms,  and  savings  after  World  War 
No.  1:  and 

Whereas  the  same  people  have  the  same 
powei  to  do  the  same  thing  after  World  War 
No.  a  unleaa  Congress  restores  to  Itself  the 
powers  vested  In  article  I,  section  8,  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  America: 
and 

Whereas  the  overlords  at  the  top  of  the  pri- 
vate banking  institutions  can  continue  to  ex- 
ploit the  American  people  and  the  resources 
of  this  Nation  so  long  as  they  have  the  power 
to  create  our  Nation's  money  and  regulate  Its 
value  thereof;  and 

Whereas  It  Is  a  widely  known  fact  that  our 
Oovernment  Is  compelled  to  borrow  Its  own 
money  from  private  institutions  and  pay  In- 
terest tribute  to  private  banking  institutions 
for  the  use  of  Its  own  money;  and 

Whereas  the  national  interest-bearing  debt 
Is  growing  larger  and  larger  because  Congress 
has  delegated  Its  power  to  create  and  regu- 
late money  to  private  banks;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  Oovernment 
does  not  own  1  cent  of  stock  In  the  Federal 
Reserve  banks:  and 

Whereas  even  when  the  war  Is  ended  with 
full  and  complete  victory  for  the  United 
Statea  of  America  and  her  allies  there  can 
never  be  a  secure  and  lasting  peace  so  long 
as  a  few  ruthless,  cold-blooded,  brutal  pri- 
vate bankers  have  the  power  to  bring  on  a 
condition  which  will  cause  continued  eco- 
nomic chaos  and  eventually  bring  about 
either  a  revolution  or  another  world  war; 
and 

Whereas  our  representative  form  of  gov- 
ernment la  In  the  very  gravest  danger  of 
being  destroyed  and  a  dictator  form  of 
government  tn  one  of  Its  various  forms  being 
Instituted,  because  the  Intent  of  the  blue- 
print for  representative  American  democracy 
Is  being  grossly  violated  by  those  sworn  to 
uphold  and  defend  It;  and 

Whereas  many  sincere  but  uninformed 
Americans  are  being  seduced  into  embracing 
foreign  Ideologies  and  phlloaophles  of  eco- 
nomics and  government  due  In  large  part  to 
the  violation  of  article  I.  section  8  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  of  America;  and 

Whereas  It  Is  becoming  increasingly  neces- 
sary that  American  trade-unions  crusade  for 
the  American  Ideal  of  living;  and 

Whereas  American  labor  unions  can  never 
gain  their  goal  or  objectives  by  simply  bar- 
gaining collectively  In  the  matter  of  hours. 
wages,  and  general  working  conditions  until 
Congreas  restores  to  itself  the  power  to  regu- 
late the  value  o/  the  buying  power  of  the 
wages  bargained  for,  any  attempt  to  bring 
about  economic  security  for  wage  earners  be- 
ing futUe  whUe  the  New  York  Stock  Kz- 
change  and  the  overlords  at  the  top  of  the 
money  world  set  the  value  of  the  buying 
power  of  the  dollars  earned;  and 

Whereas  an  amaalng  revolution  has  taken 
place  in  the  science  of  production,  no  change, 
In  any  way  commensurate,  has  taken  place  in 
the  financial  mechanism;  and 

Whereas  It  has  beootoe  Increasingly  neces- 
sary for  the  United  States  of  America  to  In- 
stitute a  scientific,  non-lnterest-bearlng.  con- 
stitutional monetary  syst«n:  and 

Whereas,  this  sclentlflo  monetary  system 
should  have  Its  supply  of  money  so  regu- 
lated as  to  prevent  any  material  decline  of 
the  domestic  average  wholesale  commodity 
price:  and 

Whereas  the  Oovemment-created  money 
Interest  free  at  source  of  origin  used  scien- 
tifically would  prevent  Inflation,  deflation, 
repudiation;  and 

Whsrsas  an  equitable  and  aelentlfle  Got- 
amment  oontroUed  monetary  syatMn  sbould 
be  baaed  on  a  halanoe  being  oonatantly  at- 
tained In  order  th«t  dlstrlbutloii.  ernhMige. 
and  (xmsomptlnn  shall  keep  paoe  with  pro- 
duction; and 


Whereas  the  volume  of  money  should  be 
Increased  year  by  year  to  match  growth  of 
production;  and 

Whereas  It  Is  an  established  fact  that  an 
honest,  scientific,  constitutional  monetary 
system  must  have  these  essential  principles: 

IrZt  must  be  created  and  controlled  by 
Congress. 

2.  It  must  be  free  from  Interference  by 
politicians  and  private  bankers. 

3.  It  must  be  Interest  free  at  the  source  of 
origin  and  be  based  on  the  total  wealth  of 
the  Nation  and  not  on  the  bonds  or  basic 
metals  owned  by  private  bankers;   and 

Whereas  one  of  the  main  contributing  fac- 
tors to  our  present  unsound  monetary  system 
Is  the  practice  of  the  so-called  fractional  re- 
serve requlrentents;  and 

Whereas  In  order  to  secure  a  sound  mone- 
tary system  It  will  be  necessary  to  Institute 
a  100-percent-reserve  requirement  on  de- 
mand deposits  held  by  banks,  or.  In  other 
words,  a  dollar  for  dollar  or  100  percent 
reserve  being  mandatory;  and 

Whereas  It  Is  common  knowledge  that 
many  and  probably  a  majority  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  are  ready  to  restore  to  Con- 
gress the  powers  vested  In  article  I,  section  8, 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of 
America  when  they  are  convinced  that  they 
have  the  support  of  their  constituents:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  we.  the  delegates  of  the  Oil 
Workers  International  Union,  In  convention 
assembled  at  the  dty  of  Fort  Worth,  Tex., 
respectfully  request  Franklin  Delano  Roose- 
velt, President  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, to  Immediately  call  upon  Congress  to 
restore  to  Congress  the  powers  vested  In 
article  I.  section  8.  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  of  America;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  we  go  on  record  urging 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States  of  America  tn  Congress 
assembled  to  Immediately  enact  such  legisla- 
tion as  will  t>e  necessary  to  restore  to  Congreas 
the  sole  power  to  Issue  money  and  to  regu- 
late Its  value,  as  provided  In  article  I,  sec- 
tion 8,  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
SUtes  of  America;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  we  go  on  record  urging  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  In  Congress  assem- 
bled to  Immediately  enact  legislation  to  pro- 
vide for  non-lnterest-bearlng,  oonstltutlonal 
United  SUtes  Oovemment  money. 


CONSTITUTIONAL  RIGHTS 

(Mr.  PODEIiL  asked  and  was  given 
permlBsion  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Rbcoio  and  to  Include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  In 
the  habit  of  taking  our  constitutional 
rights  for  granted.  In  centuries  past,  we 
argued  that  such  rights  were  "natural" 
and  could  not  be  taken  away.  More 
recently,  we  have  termed  our  rights  "in- 
alienable" and  have  looked  upon  them 
as  the  cornerstone  of  democratic  govern- 
ment. I  believe,  however,  that  we  have 
entered  a  period  in  which  these  rights 
are  being  abridged.  I  argue  further  that 
recoit  actions  of  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion read  like  a  catalog  of  their  In- 
fringement. 

Such  action  necessarily  fosters  a  deep 
distrust  of  the  Oovemment  on  the  part  of 
Its  citizens.  They  slowly  begin  to  question 
the  motives  of  the  Oovemment,  and 
finally  balk  at  having  to  provide  such  In- 
fomiatlon  at  aU.  After  all.  If  the  Oovem- . 
ment  has  the  authority  to  gather  such 
confidential  information,  does  it  not  have 
the  moral  obligation  to  Insure  the  cltlien 
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that  the  information  will  be  used  only 
for  the  stated  purpose? 

Last  month,  we  were  told  that  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  would  require  a  pro- 
test group  to  disclose  in  advance  of  a 
demonstration  in  front  of  Uie  White 
House  the  signs  that  would  be  used, 
whether  the  individuals  had  participated 
in  any  previous  demonstrations,  and 
whether  they  had  advocated  anything 
other  than  peaceful  demonstrations.  It 
seemed  to  make  little  difference  to  the 
Service,  which  has  jurisdiction  over  the 
sidewalk  in  front  of  the  White  House, 
that  the  right  to  peaceful  assembly  is 
part  of  the  first  amendment  to  the  Bill  of 
Rights. 

Then  we  were  informed  that  the  Post- 
master Oeneral  had  authorized  the  oi>en- 
ing  of  mail  received  from  abroad.  In  the 
past,  the  practice  has  been  to  send  it 
back  imopened  or  to  get  permission  be- 
fore opening  it.  Now  the  mail  Is  being 
opened  without  even  asking  such  per- 
mission. 

We  learned  that  some  people  were  se- 
riously considering  a  proposal  calling  for 
the  testing  of  6-year-olds  in  order  to 
determine  whether  they  possessed  "anti- 
aoclal"  tendencies.  Evidently  some  peo- 
ple have  more  faith  than  I  do  in  the  abil- 
ity to  predict  the  direction  of  lifelong 
behavior  at  the  still  formative  age  of  6. 
The  danger  and  possible  consequences  of 
even  a  slight  range  of  error  are  formi- 
dable. 

Finally,  of  late,  the  supposedly  con- 
fidential individual  tax  forms  filed  with 
the  government  have  been  examined  by 
Individtials  outside  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  without  the  knowledge  of  the  cit- 
izen filing  the  return.  If  such  practice 
eontlnues,  it  appears  as  if  we  are  creat- 
ing a  data  bank  readily  available  for  use 
at  some,  yet  to  be  specified  purpose. 

These  precedents  are  dangerous.  They 
leave  the  individual  potentially  helpless 
against  a  Oovemment  that  has  tremen- 
dous stores  of  data  that  might  be  used 
for  purposes  as  yet  unknown.  We  know 
that  too  often  the  resources  of  individual 
to  protect  himself  against  such  infringe- 
ment are  inequally  distributed.  The  citi- 
zen may  be  helpless  against  govern- 
mental action.  I  believe  that  the  indi- 
vidual must  be  protected  by  the  govern- 
ment's willingness  to  check  its  own 
power.  I  call  upon  the  government  as 
now  constituted  will  exercise  such  dlscre- 
tton.  

CPL.   CLARENCE   H.   ST.   CLAIR,   JR. 

(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rzcoho  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SIE:eS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
both  a  great  sense  of  loss  and  humble 
pride  that  I  relate  to  my  coUeagues  In 
the  Congress  the  circumstances  of  the 
posthumous  awarding  of  the  Navy  Cross 
for  extraordinary  heroism  In  the  Re- 
public of  Vietnam  to  Cpl.  Clarence  H. 
St.  Clair,  Jr.,  of  Pensacola.  Fla.  The 
Navy  Cross,  as  jrou  know,  is  our  Navy's 
highest  award  for  gallantry  In  combat 
action. 

Corporal  St.  Clair  distinguished  him- 
self valorously  as  a  squadron  leader  with 
Company  K,  Third  Battalion,  7th  BCa- 


rines,  1st  Marine  Division  in  connection 
with  combat  operations  against  the 
enemy  on  August  28,  1969.  At  this  point 
I  would  like  to  quote  verbatim  from  the 
citation  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy : 

Company  K  was  conducting  a  search  and 
destroy  operation  In  Quang  Nam  Province. 
The  lead  platoon  was  pinned  down  by  small 
arms,  automatic  weapons,  and  anti-aircraft 
fire  from  enemy  soldiers  concealed  In  well- 
camouflaged  emplacements.  Directed  to  as- 
sist the  plnned-down  element,  Corporal  St. 
Clair  deployed  his  men  to  the  point  of  heav- 
iest contact  and  Instantly  came  under  In- 
tense fire.  Observing  two  principal  sources 
of  hostile  fire,  he  directed  two  of  his  fire 
teams  to  provide  covering  fire  while  he  ma- 
neuvered his  third  team  toward  the  enemy 
emplacements.  While  crawling  toward  their 
objective,  the  men  were  seriously  wounded 
by  enemy  grenades. 

Quick  to  act.  Corporal  St.  Clair  began 
crawling  through  the  enemy  crossfire  toward 
the  first  objective  and  had  advanced  only 
flve  meters  when  he  was  severely  Injured  by 
the  detonation  of  another  grenade.  Recover- 
ing quickly,  he  pressed  his  advance  until 
he  was  close  enough  to  the  enemy  bunker  to 
hurl  a  grenade  through  Its  aperture,  destroy- 
ing the  position  and  Its  occupant.  Although 
suffering  Intense  pain,  he  valiantly  con- 
tinued In  the  direction  of  the  second  objec- 
tive and,  while  thus  engaged,  was  mortally 
wounded.  By  his  courage,  aggressive  fighting 
spirit  and  unwavering  devotion  to  duty  In 
the  face  of  grave  ptersonal  danger,  Corpmral 
St.  Clair  contributed  significantly  to  the 
accomplishment  of  his  unit's  mission  and 
upheld  the  highest  traditions  of  the  Marine 
Corps  and  of  the  United  States  Naval 
Service. 

These  brave,  selfless,  exemplary  deeds 
of  Cpl.  Clarence  H.  St.  Clair,  Jr.,  repre- 
sent the  finest  traditions  of  oiu:  military 
services.  Although  our  hearts  go  out  to 
his  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarence  H. 
St.  Clair,  Sr.,  of  2525  Wycliff  Drive, 
Pensacola.  Fla.  They  have  suffered 
greatly  and  given  so  much  to  America, 
and  our  hearts  go  out  to  them.  May  their 
sacrifice  and  his  not  have  been  in  vain. 
I  am  proud  and  honored  to  have  repre- 
sented in  the  n.S.  Congress  this  coura- 
geous and  devoted  young  man,  and  I 
know  I  can  say  that  great  branch  of  the 
service,  the  TJJS.  Marine  Corps,  is  equally 
proud  to  have  claimed  Cpl.  St.  Clair 
as  a  UJ3.  Marine. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

(Ml.  DULBKI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rccoro.) 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  missed 
two  rollcall  votes  in  the  House  on  Mon- 
day, April  20.  Had  I  been  present  and  vot- 
ing, I  would  have  voted  "aye"  on  both 
rollcalls  No.  85  and  No.  86. 


EARTH  DAY 


(Mr.  BOLAND  asked  and  was  given 
I>ermlssion  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Ricord  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mx.  Speaker,  millions 
of  people  observed  Earth  Day  yesterday 
at  rallies  throughout  the  United  States — 
rallies  called  to  dramatize  what  la  turn- 
ing Into  a  popular  national  commitment 
toward  cleaning  up  our  environment. 
This  hlghtened  public  awareness  of  en- 
vironmental pollution   is  a  heartening 


sign.  For  more  than  a  century  we  have 
been  fouling  our  rivers,  littering  the 
landscape,  and  tainting  the  very  air  we 
breathe.  Yet,  imtil  recently,  few  people 
outside  the  scientific  community  showed 
anything  but  the  most  tepid  interest  in 
this  problem.  Fewer  still  were  prepared  to 
take  action  against  it. 

The  situatidn  has  changed — and 
changed  dramatically.  The  "teach-in,"  a 
spirited  academic  forum  once  limited  to 
protests  against  the  Vietnam  war,  yester- 
day became  a  new  weapon  in  the  war 
against  pollution.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
of  students  at  campuses  ranging  from 
Harvard's  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  to 
UCLA's  at  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  gathered 
to  exchange  ideas  on  what  has  become 
the  most  modish  "cause  celebre"  in  the 
academic  world.  High  school  and  elemen- 
tary school  students,  once  chided  by  their 
elders  of  a  lack  of  interest  in  public  af- 
fairs, were  among  Earth  Day's  most 
enthusiastic  participants.  Average  citi- 
zens— working  people,  professional  peo- 
ple, the  old,  the  yoimg — took  part  in 
meetings  and  rallies  throughout  the 
country.  A  striking  success  by  virtually 
anyone's  yardstick.  Earth  Day  demon- 
strated that  concern  about  our  environ- 
ment reaches  far  beyond  the  campus 
laboratory  or  the  congressional  hearing 
room. 

Such  public  arousal  makes  my  Job 
easier — significant)^  easier.  For  years  I 
and  other  Members  of  Congress  have 
been  struggling  to  enact  major  new  legis- 
lation to  clean  up  the  environment.  And, 
as  a  ranking  member  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  I  have  exerted  every 
effort  to  see  that  what  antipollution  pro- 
grams we  do  have  are  amply  funded. 

Earth  Day  convincingly  demonstrated 
that  the  American  people  are  squarely 
behind  such  efforts. 

The  cleanup  Job  will  not  be  easy;  nor 
wiU  it  be  achieved  overnight. 

But  it  must  be  done. 

It  is  one  of  history's  crudest  ironies 
that  the  wastes  of  civilization  threaten  to 
destroy  civilization. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  the  editorial  series  the  Bos- 
ton Herald-Traveler  is  running  on 
ecology: 

ECOLOGT     AND   EASTH    DAT 

"Ecology,"  says  California  Democratic 
leader  Jesse  Unruh,  "has  become  the  political 
substitute  for  the  word  'mother.'  " 

If  this  Is  the  only  thing  which  has  hap- 
pened to  the  word,  then  the  chance  of  earth 
surviving  the  next  millennium  may  be 
diminished  by  the  amount  of  compromise 
Inherent  to  the  political  process. 

Fortunately,  however,  ecology  has  also  be- 
come the  scientific  substitute  for  the  word 
"life."  And  what  we  will  be  seeing  through- 
out the  country  this  week  Is  a  fight  for  the 
preservation  of  life. 

We  hope  the  teach-ins,  rallies  and  dis- 
plays marking  Barth  Day  on  April  22  will  be 
a  positive  manifestation  of  concern  over  the 
dying  pines  on  the  San  Bernardino  moun- 
tains, the  fish  disappearing  from  Lake  Mich- 
igan and  the  blackened  liuigs  In  our  bodies. 

Organizers  of  these  activities  must  make 
certain  that  their  efforts  to  save  the  envi- 
ronment do  not  result  In  damage  to  the  en- 
vironment by  deliberate  slowdowns  ot  traf- 
fic or  destruction  of  property.  What's  needed 
Is  a  sane,  aggn'eeslve  effort  to  get  the  mes- 
sage across  to  communities  within  and  be- 
yond the  campuses.  To  this  end,  the  peti- 
tions  In  favor  of  an  environmental  biU  of 
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rigbta  kad  wquwta  to  "raeUlfla"  »  ttrMt  or 
two  for  qtaoUl  obMrruicM  can  b«  supported. 

Tb*  B04ton  Ar«A  Kcology  Action  U  •«e)tlng 
It*  goaU  througb  Iegltlin«M  cbannels  and 
ta  trying  to  tnaure  that  splinter  groapa  will 
not  fniatrat*  Uie  effort  by  resorting  to  Illegal 
tactics. 

The  sponaor*  and  Cambridge  dty  oAclala 
acted  wisely  when  tbey  deckled  to  cancel 
last  Friday's  Hskrvard  Square  Reclamation  ac- 
tivities. A  gathering  oX  that  sort  so  soon 
after  tbe  violent  disturbances  would  bave 
been  risky  at  best. 

The  sponsors,  however,  can  take  solace  In 
the  support  they  bave  attracted  from  official 
quarters.  Until  Wednesday,  the  city  was  will- 
ing to  go  along  with  ths  request  to  permit 
only  buses  and  bicycles  to  enter  Harvard 
Square  between  12  and  3  pjn.  Officials  did 
not  object  to  a  proposed  music  festival  which 
the  sponsors  wanted  to  bold  "In  order  to 
focus  attention  on  what  Harvard  Square 
covild  become  In  terms  of  pedestrian  and 
public  transportation." 

^WBsacs  of  "reclamation  day"  ceremonlea 
on  WedXMaday  bave  been  permitted  to  use 
certain  streets  in  Boston,  New  Tork  and 
other  cities.  And  there  appears  to  be  consid- 
erable public  support  behind  a  petition  effort 
In  favor  of  adding  an  environmental  bill  of 
rights  to  the  UB.  Constitution,  proclaiming 
that  'the  right  o<  the  people  to  clean  air, 
pure  water,  freedom  /rom  Ckoeeslve  and 
unneoesaary  nolsa  and  the  natural,  aoenlc. 
blstono  and  eetbette  qualities  of  their 
environment  shall  not  be  abridged." 

A  lack  of  adequate  response  to  the  pro- 
posals for  a  better  environment  could  lead  to 
a  feeling  of  helplessness  similar  to  frustra- 
tions concerning  the  war  in  Vietnam.  Peo- 
ple should  not  have  to  reeort  to  extra-legal 
means  to  gain  attention,  and  our  Institutions 
■boold  mak»  om  at  aU  the  poalUve  energy 
which  la  bainc  akpended.  eapeclaUy  by  youth. 
In  behalf  of  a  clean  environment. 

The  problem,  however,  will  not  and  cannot 
be  solved  by  youth  alone.  And  in  view  of  the 
danger  that  radical  elements  may  try  to  ex- 
ploit the  Issue  for  their  own  purpoeee.  It  Is 
an  the  more  imperative  that  the  larfer  pop- 
ulation become  actively  eoskcemed  with  the 
problem.  Editorials  in  the  next  three  days 
will  discuss  the  roies  which  consumers.  In- 
dustry and  government  can  play  In  combat- 
ing what  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  public 
enemy  No.  1. 

ECOLOCT  AHO  TKK  OomVMSB 

One  problem  in  the  current  emsade  for  a 
clean  envtronipent  is  the  tendency  of  many 
erusaden  to  blame  everything  on  profit- 
hungry  Industry  and  lackadaisical  govern- 
ment. 

"We  have  learned  that  we  cannot  depend 
on  the  benevolence  or  even  on  the  enlight- 
ened self-interest  of  Industry."  writes  James 
Pogel  of  the  Harvard  Ecology  Coalition,  "^et 
theee  are  people  who  have  It  in  their  power  to 
do  something  about  our  ecology.  Indeed,  only 
they  bave  that  power." 

On  a  practical  level,  he  continues,  "Ton 
dont  save  the  landscape  by  cleaning  up  your 
backyard:  yon  don*t  stop  the  air  from  caus- 
ing lung  cancer  by  using  car  pools  and  you 
don't  prevent  destruction  of  all  life  In  the 
ocean  by  not  flushing  your  toilet." 

To  the  extent  that  these  Individual  acts 
are  not  by  themselves  going  to  solve  the 
problem,  Mr.  ^agel  is  right.  Tet.  remember- 
ing World  War  IT'S  victory  gardens,  one  must 
not  Ignore  thetr  symbolic  significance. 

To  blame  everything  on  our  big  Institu- 
tions and  the  men  who  run  them  Is  Just  as 
deceiving  as  to  rely  totally  on  cleaning  our 
backyards.  A  decent  environment  can  be  at- 
tained by  oomblnlng  high  personal  resolve 
with  legislation.  Interstate  compacts  and 
<*iwni»frtiTtypt  by  Industry. 

The  oonuBon  denominator  la  an  this  la 
man.  who  has  alvaya  been  a  mnesy  »«<iMt 
The  word  "aeologr"  Is  traead  to  the  Onak 


word  olkoe.  meaning  a  house.  Literally  trans- 
lated, ecology  means  the  study  of  houses — 
and  that  Includes  backyards. 

"If  real  changes  are  to  occur."  says  BusseU 
Train,  the  Interior  Department's  top  con- 
servationist. "We  are  talking  about  changing 
attlttides  Americans  have  had  bred  into  them 
since  the  Jamestown  Colony  and  Plymouth 
Bock — the  frontier  ethic,  the  pioneer  drive, 
the  striving  for  more  and  better."  He's  talk- 
ing about  a  serious  obstacle  to  a  better  en- 
vironment— our  worship  of  growth.  We  no 
longer  enjoy  the  luxury  of  moving  on  to  an- 
other territory  once  we  deplete  th.  Inunedi- 
ate  environment.  The  frontiers  have  van- 
ished but  their  ethics  remain. 

Newsweek  magasine  recently  observed, 
"The  villains  are  the  consumers  who  demand 
(or  at  least  let  themselves  be  cajoled  Into 
dealrlng)  now,  more,  faster,  bigger,  cheaper, 
playthings,  without  counting  the  cost  of  a 
dirtier,  smeller  world." 

Viewed  from  such  a  perspective,  the  main 
problem  Is  not  only  what  Jamee  Fogel  calU 
"the  self  Interest  of  Industry."  It  would  be 
foolish  to  rely  on  technology  primarily  to 
solve  this  human  dilemma.  Tedmology  may, 
for  example,  sanitise  the  exhaust  fumes  or 
develop  "clean"  detergents,  but  such  ad- 
vancea  would  also  result  in  more  and  mora 
cars  and  washing  machines.  A  decent  envi- 
ronment means  more  than  clean  air  and 
water.  It  meana  converting  concrete  Junglaa 
Into  green  malla  and  truncated  houses  into 
tolerable  homes. 

To  be  effective  and  enduring,  the  battle 
has  to  start  at  the  broadest  level — people 
not  only  agitating  for  institutional  reaponaa 
but  also  exercising  self-restraint. 

Dreesed  in  the  garb  of  affluence  and  pro- 
ductivity, environmental  deterioration  has 
(lowly  and  subtly  crept  upon  us  as  few  other 
threats  have.  Unlike  the  defenses  of  yester- 
day'e  wars,  this  battle  has  no  frontline  or 
rear  ruard.  The  battle  is  wherever  people 
are.  The  captains  of  Industry  and  the  foot- 
soldiers  of  oonsumptlon  are  in  this  aa  one, 
and  the  price  will  have  to  be  borne  by  aU. 

"The  price. "  says  Bep.  MorrU  Udall  of  Arl- 
■ona.  "may  be  cars  with  00-horsepower  en- 
gines. Instead  of  360,  and  fewer  gadgets  and 
high  taxes.  Bat  there  will  be  more  **«>«*T>g 
streams.  We  might  have  fewer  supersonle 
transporta.  but  nicer  beachea  and  foreata." 
It's  a  high  price,  all  right  To  pay  it.  people 
muat  be  oonvlnoed  that  the  enemy  is  not 
only  "them"  but  "us."  Organisers  of  the 
teach-ins  will  sticcaed  U  they  convince 
people  of  this  'Gainful  truth.  BestrlcUng 
thetr  role  to  a  doctrinal  recitation  of  the 
evlla  of  Industry  win  not  sulBee. 

EootjooT  ana  IianmBT 

A  respected  business  magaalne.  Fortune, 
recently  concluded  that  "American  busi- 
ness, since  It  organlaea  and  «-k»w.w»i.  «  high 
proportion  of  the  total  action  of  this  society, 
has  been  and  stlU  la  deeply  'jnpllcated  in 
depredations  against  the  environment." 

file  oonsxwier,  as  we  pointed  out  in  yes- 
terday's  editorial,  must  somehow  be  per- 
suaded that  his  present  Mnge  of  expansion 
and  aoeumulaUon  la  leading  to  a  ruinous 
situation.  The  eame  persuatlon  should  be 
applied  to  industry.  And  Just  as  It  wUl  be 
difficult  for  people  to  engage  in  self-re- 
straint. It  will  be  difficult  for  Industry  to 
practice  self-restraint. 

Changes  are  not  going  to  be  easy  In  a 
nation  where,  for  example,  the  oU  depletion 
allowance  Is  viewed  as  a  bulwark  of  free  en- 
terprise rather  than  a  catalyst  for  depletion 
of  nature's  limited  reeouroea.  Changes  are 
not  going  to  come  eaally  when.  In  ttie  world 
as  a  whole,  moat  nations  are  underderaloped. 
many  <a  them  already  overpopulated  and  all 
of    them  striving   for   tiw«ii«tr«»ii«ytir.t» 

Because  America  repreeents  the  epitome 
of  iiTlMftrlillasMTTn.  It  is  Incumbent  oa  Its 
business  leaders  to  set  a  good  example  for 
others   to  emulate.  The  aweeome  efficiency 


and  Ingenuity  of  Industry  wlU  amount  to 
naught  If  It  is  paired  with  the  catasUophlc 
extinction  of  the  brown  pelican  an.,  the  New 
England  lobster,  or  If  It  Is  matched  by  the 
defacement  of  thousands  of  green  acres  by 
strip  mining. 

There  must  be  a  compromise  between  the 
blessings  of  affiuence  and  the  sanctity  of 
nature. 

The  debate  between  soms  Industrial 
spokesmen  and  proponents  of  this  week's 
nationwide  teach-in  resembles  the  chicken 
■n'  egg  controversy — which  comes  first,  con- 
sumer abstinence  or  industrial  self-re- 
straint? If  Industry  Is  viewed  as  the  "egg" 
laid  by  consumers,  then  the  notion  that  the 
cleanup  of  the  environment  has  to  start  at 
the  people  level  carries  weight. 

This  does  not,  however,  diminish  the  ra- 
sponsibllity  of  Industrial  itUUatlve  toward  a 
cleaner  environment  or  the  role  It  Is  cur- 
rently playing  in  the  deterioration  of  our 
planet.  Industry,  after  aU.  uses  more  than 
IS  trillion  gallons  of  water  each  year  com- 
pared to  the  five  trlUlon  used  by  people 
for  drinking,  bathing  and  waste  dU]x>8al. 
Industry  has  been  the  principal  poisoning 
agent  of  America's  10  filthiest  rivers,  two 
of  which — the  Merrimack  and  the  Andoecog- 
gln — are  In  New  England.  The  federal  gov- 
ernment eetintates  that  food,  textile,  paper, 
chemical.  coaJ,  oU.  rubber,  metal,  machinery 
and  tranaportatlon  industries  spill  a  total  of 
a&  trillion  gallons  of  waste  into  the  water 
annually.  Factories  and  electric-power  gen- 
erating plants  fire  some  60  million  tons  of 
fly  ash  and  38  million  tons  of  sulphur  oxides 
Into  skies. 

The  grey  sky  under  which  we  an  live  la. 
by  necessity,  beginning  to  affect  Industrial 
thinking.  Edward  Cole,  president  of  General 
Motors,  recently  echoed  the  heads  of  Ford 
and  Chryaler  Corps.  In  committing  his  com- 
pany 'to  eliminate  the  automobile  as  a  fac- 
tor m  the  nation's  air  pollution  problem," 
even  if  it  means  tislng  "power  sources  other 
than  the  Internal  combustion  engtae."  He 
announced  that  starting  with  1971  models. 
aU  new  cars  will  be  equipped  with  an  ex- 
haust device  reducing  hydrocarbon  MniMt^^i 
by  80  per  cant. 

It  is  true,  as  some  critics  point  out.  that 
we  cannot  depend  totaUy  on  Industry's  al- 
truism or  sense  of  social  resi>onalblUty.  But 
we  do  not  have  to.  If  industry's  principle  In- 
centive is  monetary  and  expansloalst.  tbea 
the  goal  will  be  thwarted  by  ~"'t«"iiTi1  In- 
attention to  the  environment. 

The  World  Health  OrgsniaaUon  reoently 
reported,  for  example,  that  on-the-job  noise 
poUutlon  costs  U.S.  employers  more  than 
94  blUlon  annually  In  accidents,  absenteeism. 
Inefficiency  and  compensation. 

If  altruism  Is  not  the  principal  motiva- 
tion, then  the  balance  ri>eet  should  be.  The 
managers  of  Industry  must  realise  that  the 
law  of  rttmtwiMhiwj  returns  applies  to  the  use 
and  abuse  of  the  environment  aa  well  as  the 
supply  and  demand  of  the  commercial  mar- 
ket. 

EcoLOOT  SMS  THx  QovsaMifairr 
"No  central  environmental  machinery,  no 
Big  Brother  In  Washington,  can  remake  the 
environment.  It's  impossible,"  says  RusseU 
Train,  undersecretary  of  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment. 

"We  can  Uck  the  problem.  If  only  we  are 
aUowed  to  plan  the  way  NASA  planned  the 
moon  prograoL  We  need  goals  and  money," 
says  Kenaeth  BIglane.  ssnlor  poUution  ax- 
part  in  the  sama  department. 

Contradictory  aa  theee  atatemanta  may 
sawn,  they  may  both  be  correct,  lir.  Train 
is  right  because  our  institutional  setup  la 
such  that  govemmant  alone  cannot  oopa 
with  the  problem,  unlees  It  resorts  to  drastic 
usurpation  of  individual  and  corporate  Ilb- 
ertlea.  itr.  BIglane  *&  aseessment  Is  sound  be- 
cause, aa  NASA  proved,  there  ts  no  Imposst- 
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ble  dream  when  government  Is  willing   to 
work  in  partnership  with  the  private  sector. 

This  partnership  entails  cooperation,  in- 
ducement and.  if  need  be,  coercion.  Govern- 
ments at  all  levels  are  currently  i>artlclpat- 
ing  in  this  three-pronged  attack,  giving  in- 
dustries which  buy  antl-fwUutlon  equipment 
a  tax  break,  awarding  grants  for  municipal 
clean-ups  and  prosecuting  violators  of  stat- 
utes. 

As  in  Medicare  and  mass  transit,  govern- 
ment is  the  last  sector  to  respond — and.  most 
of  the  time,  it  does  so  when  the  other  sec- 
tors fall.  Estimates  show  that  It  may  take 
920  billion  a  year  to  start  reversing  the 
course  of  pollution.  Obviously,  the  private 
sector,  though  It  may  have  caused  a  good 
deal  of  the  problem,  cannot  solve  It  alone — 
not  unless  we  are  willing  to  accept  some 
Important  modifications  of  the  tradition  of 
free  enterprise  and  free  choice,  which  seems 
tin  likely. 

Government's  entry  on  a  large  scale  Into 
this  problem  area  has  been  predictably 
marked  by  a  lot  of  confusion,  contradiction 
and  waste.  No  less  than  13  Congressional 
committees  now  have  a  piece  of  the  environ- 
mental action.  In  addition,  there  are  90 
separate  federal  governmental  programs,  plus 
26  quasi-governmental  bodies  and  14  inter- 
agency committees  already  at  work  on  special 
aspects  of  the  environment. 

The  red  tape  and  waste  created  Is  dra- 
matically exemplified  by  the  National  Park 
Service's  successful  opposition  to  the  pro- 
posed Florida  Everglades  Jetport  while  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  was  building  canals  that 
lowered  the  area's  water  levels  and  altered 
the  balance  of  animal  life.  The  recent 
Chevron  Oil  Co.'s  spill  off  the  Louisiana  coast 
showed  the  government's  enforcement  pro- 
cedures have  been  lax. 

Tet,  despite  the  cumbersome  bureauc- 
racy, the  federal  government  cannot  let  up 
on  Its  effort.  And  in  time,  Washington  must 
reorganize  the  Jerry-built  federal  ecology 
structure. 

In  doing  so,  it  should  not  prevent  local 
governments  from  adopting  regulations 
tougher  than  their  federal  counterparts.  The 
ecology  activity  is  proceeding  at  a  faster 
tempo  in  states  and  cities  than  in  Congress. 
About  one-quarter  of  the  bills  now  before 
the  California  Assembly  deal  with  pollution 
control.  The  Rhode  Island  legislature,  which 
considered  ony  two  anti-pollution  bills  in 
1969,  saw  21  proposals  Introduced  by  the  end 
of  February  1970.  Maine  recently  adopted  a 
sweeping  antl-pollutlon  program  which 
would,  according  to  Gov.  Kenneth  M.  Curtis, 
alleviate  almost  half  of  the  municipal  pollu- 
tion problems  in  the  state. 

The  Massachusetts  Public  Health  Council 
Is  expected  to  approve  shortly  a  series  of 
•weeping  antl-pollutlon  regulations  which 
would  Include  a  ban  of  all  burning  amd  an 
embargo  on  trucks  In  the  Boston  area  be- 
tween 6  and  10  a.m.  during  the  fall  months. 
Last  week,  the  council  adopted  a  regulation 
restricting  the  types  of  fuel  burned  In  Mas- 
sachusetts, as  of  Oct.  1st. 

Some  of  these  measures  are  no  doubt  un- 
realistic. Tet  there  is  some  truth  to  the 
slogan,  "Be  realistic — do  the  impossible." 


INTRODUCINa      THE      CLEAN      AIR 

ENFORCEMENT  AMENDMENTS  OF 

1970— APRIL  22, 1970 

(Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Rkcokd.) 

Mr.  B4XJRPHY  of  New  Yea*.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  rightfully  fretful  mind  of 
the  modem-day  American,  pollution  Is 
the  Fifth  Horseman  of  the  Apocalypse. 

It  rides  alongside  war,  famine,  pesti- 
lence and  death,  and  conjures  up  pictures 
of  fUth,  stench,  fumes,  muck,  smoke,  soot, 
grime,  and  slime. 


Certainly  the  problems  of  pollution  are 
awesome.  Everyone  is  exposed  to  it  in  one 
form  or  another. 

It  is  a  dream,  devoutly  wished,  that 
this  Earth  Day,  with  thousands  of  ob- 
servances across  the  land,  will  mark  a 
turning  point  in  man's  vital  relationship 
with  the  earth.  For  far  too  long  we  have 
attempted  to  assume  mastei-y  of  the  earth 
and  its  inhabitants  instead  of  living  in 
harmony  with  it  and  with  them. 

We  have  lately  become  aware  that  in 
our  pride  and  myopia,  we  are  inexorably 
rendering  the  world  unfit  for  life.  In  the 
now  Immortal  words  of  Pogo:  "We  have 
met  the  enemy  and  he  is  us." 

Bringing  quality  back  into  our  lives 
will  be  expensive  and  time-consuming, 
and  it  will  call  for  our  best  ingenuity  and 
cooperativeness,  but  it  will  be  worth  it. 
For  nothing  short  of  a  total  commitment 
will  do. 

The  depth  of  environmental  dilemma 
is  best  stated  through  facts.  Let  me  very 
briefly  give  you  Just  a  few: 

Despite  the  work  of  the  Public  Health 
Service,  a  recent  study  indicates  that 
perhaps  30  percent  of  the  Nation's  public 
drinking  water  and  water  systems  fall 
below  Federal  standards. 

In  the  United  States,  all  manufactur- 
ing dumps  an  estimated  16,400  billion 
gallons  of  waste  water  into  our  rivers, 
lakes,  and  coastal  waters  each  year.  This 
waste  contains  27,500  million  pounds  of 
oxygen-demanding  matter  and  some 
22,500  million  poimds  of  solid  matter. 

Recent  disclosure  of  the  dumping  of 
sewage  sludge  off  New  York  Harbor  is 
disheartening  testimony  to  our  incredi- 
ble insolence  toward  nature  in  the  name 
of  expediency.  An  estimated  48  million 
tons  of  dredglngs,  sludge,  and  other 
wastes  are  dumped  into  the  coastal 
waters  of  the  United  States  each  year. 
As  the  President  noted  recently: 

In  the  New  Tork  area  alone,  the  amount 
of  annual  dumping  would  cover  aU  of  Man- 
hattan Island  to  a  depth  of  one  foot  In  2 
years. 

Industry,  powerplants,  space  heaters, 
and  incinerators  annually  pour  almost 
200  million  tons  of  pollutants  into  the 
air  we  try  to  breathe. 

We  have  countless  incidents  which 
warn  us  of  the  dangers  of  air  pollution: 
The  killer  fog  in  London  in  1965  which 
lasted  5  days  and  is  said  to  have  caused 
an  excess  of  4,000  deaths  above  the  nor- 
mal; the  1948  inversion  in  Donora,  Pa., 
which  made  7,000  persons  ill  and  killed 
20,  and  the  recent  blanket  of  eye-burning 
and  lung-searing  filth  right  here  on 
Staten  Island  that  drifted  over  from 
Kearney,  N  J. 

The  stealthy  killing  by  air  pollution  is 
perhaps  even  more  alarming  than  the 
episodes  listed  above  when  you  consider 
the  dramatic  rise  in  lung  cancer  and  em- 
physema over  the  last  few  years. 

And  air  pollution  is  expensive  as  well 
as  dangerous.  Agricultural  losses  are  put 
at  over  $500  million  a  year.  A  family  of 
four  living  in  New  York  City  has  about 
$600  a  year  extra  added  to  its  cost  of  liv- 
ing in  washing,  cleaning,  repairing,  and 
repainting  bUls.  A  major  report  puts  the 
cost  ot  air  pollution  to  New  Yorkers  at 
well  over  $500  million  a  year. 

These  are  Just  a  few  of  the  facts  that 


give  rise  to  the  use  of  the  term  crisis  in 
describing  the  condition  of  our  polluted 
world.  I  could  go  on  to  the  more  subtle 
dangers  of  solid  wastes,  pesticides,  radio- 
active, and  noise  pollution,  but  I  suspect 
that  for  every  dismaying  fact  I  might 
cite,  you  could  reply  with  10  more. 

Thus,  let  it  sufSce  to  say  that  the  health 
and  well  being  of  our  Nation  and  its  in- 
habitants, both  human  and  otherwise, 
are  faced  with  the  clear  and  present 
danger  from  pollution.  If  we  are  to  con- 
tinue to  live  here,  let  alone  play  a  leader- 
ship role  in  the  world  community,  we 
must  commit  ourselves  unequivocally  to 
the  task. 

Briefly,  just  let  me  state  my  commit- 
ment. 

While  more  than  seven  departments 
and  agencies  are  directly  concerned  with 
the  growing  menace  to  life  and  lung,  they 
are  impotent  to  probe,  prosecute,  or  pun- 
ish willful  air  polluters.  The  Clean  Air 
Act,  one  of  the  chief  vehicles  in  the  fight 
for  clean  air,  is  failing  to  provide  the 
necessary  tools  for  Federal  officials  to 
assist  their  counterparts  In  the  State  and 
local  communities  in  cracking  down  on 
polluters  or  in  enforcing  antipollution 
statutes.  The  reason:  The  well-inten- 
tioned Clean  Air  Act  is  simply  without 
enforceable  provisions  and  the  adminis- 
tration's conimltment  to  enforcement  has 
been  a  Mickey  Mouse  one. 

Did  you  know,  for  example,  that  offi- 
cials of  the  Federal  Air  Pollution  Control 
Administration  are  powerless  to  enter  or 
inspect  any  property  or  plant  where  an 
air  contaminate  source  is  located  or  sus- 
pected of  being  located? 

To  insure  that  the  Federal  effort  in 
the  fight  for  clean  air  becomes  more  than 
that  of  a  mere  bystander.  I  have  this 
April  22  introduced  the  Clean  Air  Act 
Enforcement  Amendments  of  1970. 

This  vitally  needed  measure — HJl. 
16946 — ^wlll  not  only  extend  the  duration 
of  the  act,  but  will  provide  for  inspection 
and  oiforcement  procedures,  establish 
national  emission  control  standards,  au- 
thorize classification  of  air  contaminant 
sources,  set  stringent  $10,000-a-day  pen- 
alties for  violators,  authorize  ref ulatlon 
of  fuels  and  fuel  additives,  and  provide 
for  improved  control  over  motor  vehicle 
emissions. 

And  in  response  to  the  sickening  stud- 
ies that  New  York  Harbor's  Lower  Bay 
has  been  turned  into  a  "dead  sea."  I  have 
recently  introduced  legislation  prohibit- 
ing the  dumping  of  sewage  sludge,  dredg- 
ing spoils,  and  industrial  wastes  into 
waters  designated  by  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment as  sanctuaries  for  marine  animal 
and  plant  life.  More  than  20  House  Mem- 
bers, of  both  parties,  have  oosponsored 
both  measures,  which,  I  might  add,  were 
introduced  long  before  the  administra- 
tion turned  its  Madison  Avenue  power- 
house loose  on  the  problems  of  pollution. 

My  sanctuaries  bill  authorizes  the  In- 
terior Secretary  to  designate  and  protect 
fish  spawning  and  mating  areas  and  di- 
rects the  Coast  Guard  to  enforce  "no- 
dumping  regulations."  Civil  fines  up  to 
$10,000  are  authorized. 

As  some  of  you  are  aware,  I  have  intro- 
duced or  sponsored  a  score  of  other  anti- 
poUuti<m  measures,  but  these  are  the  two 
most  immediate  and  important  devices. 
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I  brieve  that  on  this  Earth  Day,  as  you 
consider  the  impact  we  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  have  on  the  environ- 
ment, both  directly  and  Indirectly,  yoa 
will  see  the  necessity  of  these  measures 
and  will  suiHwrt  them  In  working  toward 
a  cleaner  world. 


LABOR  RELATIONS  CODE  FOR 
PUBLIC  EMPLOYEES 

(Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Rscoao  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  is  rising  concern  among  o£Dcials  on 
all  levels  of  government  with  regard  to 
the  accelerated  and  Insistent  demands 
of  public  employees  for  more  effective 
participation  in  decisions  affecting  their 
salary  schedules  and  working  conditions. 
Much  has  been  said — at  city  hall,  the 
State  capitals,  and  here  in  Congress — 
about  the  proper  relationships  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  those  who  accept  em- 
ployment in  the  area  of  public  service. 

The  recent  postal  strike  brought  this 
important  and  sensitive  matter  most 
forcefully  to  the  attention  of  the  entire 
Nation.  On  other  levels  of  government, 
policemen  and  firemen  report  sick  in  or- 
ganized platoons,  teachers  walk  out  or 
submit  resignations  en  masse,  garbage 
piles  up  on  dty  sidewalks  creatiJig  health 
hazards,  and  strikes  paralyze  public 
transportation. 

One  major  factor  in  this  increasingly 
distressing  situation  is  the  fact  that, 
while  labor  negotiations  procedures  are 
fairly  well  defined  in  the  private  sector, 
no  such  procedure  exists  In  the  public 
employment  sector.  In  this  area,  there 
is  no  consistent  piC>llc  labor  relations 
policy,  the  ranks  of  onion  members  have 
been  ristoig  rapidly,  the  sense  of  grtev- 
ance  is  strong  ^mnng  many  employees 
and  ererywhere  there  are  growing  evi- 
dences of  militancy.  Public  employees. 
ODce  coosldered  to  be  the  most  docUe 
and  dedicated  of  peofrie.  have  engaged  in 
slowdowns,  stoppages,  and  strikes  tn 
areas  long  considered  vital  to  pabUe 
health  and  welfare,  and  hence  bnmune 
to  labor  disputes. 

The  need  is  clear  for  giiidelines  in  this 
entire  area  of  puUlc  employment.  But  it 
Is  much  less  clear  to  goremment  leaders 
on  all  lerds  what  it  is  that  should  be  done 
to  meet  the  legitimate  requests  of  the 
workers  and  still  keep  in  mind  another 
area  of  growing  unrest — that  of  the  tax- 
payer who  must  finance  government,  no 
matter  on  what  levti  it  may  exist. 

On  Monday  of  last  week,  the  Twentieth 
Century  Pond,  a  private,  nonpartisan  re- 
search agency,  released  to  the  public  the 
report  of  a  comprdiensive  study  of  the 
entire  question  of  labor  relations  codes 
tn  pnbUc  employment  I  believe  this  study 
deserves  the  thoughtful  and  careful  con- 
sideration of  OB  an. 

I  am  not  at  this  time  endorsing  the 
lecommendatioos  of  this  study,  since  the 
wide  variety  o*  Interests  tarolved— eco- 
nomic, social,  and  pcdttical— make  It  diffl- 
eult  to  find  a  single  formula  of  solution 
that  woold  be  aeeeptaUe  to  aD.  However, 
I  do  bdlere  this  report  does  provide  use- 
ful goiddlnes  to  both  sides,  employee  and 


employer,  in  resolving  what  have  become 
more  and  more  frequent  labor-manage- 
ment clashes  in  the  public  sector. 

It  does  no  good  for  us  in  Congress  to 
say  that  this  problem,  while  a  serious  one. 
should  better  be  left  to  local  government 
officials.  Nor  is  it  wise  for  those  In  city, 
county,  and  State  government  to  look  to 
the  Federal  Government  for  answers. 
This  is  a  problem  for  all  of  us  and  we 
must  all  share  responsibility  for  seeking 
and  implementing  solutions. 

The  Twentieth  Century  Fund  report, 
entitled  "Pickets  at  City  Hall,"  suggests 
the  creation  of  a  new  agency,  independ- 
ent of  executive  control  and  answerable 
only  to  Judicial  review,  to  administer  a 
code  of  labor  relations  for  public  em- 
ploymmt  at  State  and  local  levels.  The 
tfgk  force  which  made  this  study  in- 
cluded a  number  of  well-qualified  men 
from  a  cross  section  of  our  society. 
These  men  were: 

Archibald  Cox.  Harvard  law  professor 
and  former  Solicitor  General  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

Charles  C.  Kllllngsworth,  chairman  of 
the  Departmoit  of  Economics.  Michigan 
SUte  University. 

Joseph  A.  Loftus.  special  assistant  to 
the  Secretary  ol  Labor. 

John  W.  Macy,  Jr.,  presidenf.  Corpo- 
ration for  Public  Broadcasting. 

Walter  E.  Oberer,  Cornell  University, 
professor  of  law  and  labor  relations. 

William  Slmkin.  former  Director,  Fed- 
eral MediaUon  and  Conciliation  Service. 
George  W.  Taylor,  professor,  Wharton 
School.  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

H.  Edwin  Toung,  chancellor,  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin. 

The  late  Saul  Wallen.  noted  arbitrator 
and  medlatw  and  president  of  the  New 
York  Urban  Coalition,  was  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  t»A  force  until  his  death  In 
Augtist  1969. 

In  my  own  State  of  Utah,  the  legis- 
lature has  already  been  presented  bills 
dealing  with  teacher  negotiations  acts 
and  legislation  to  i>ermit  collective  bar- 
gaining by  State  employees. 

A  lot  of  people  are  concerned  with  this 
matter.  Individual  Congressmen  and  the 
committees  of  the  Congress  could,  in  my 
estimation,  profltablr  study  this  report 
and  other  information  on  the  subject. 
The  entire  area  of  public  employment 
labor  relations  might  well  be  the  subject 
of  regional  conferences  involving  State, 
city,  and  county  ofDcials,  representatives 
of  put>Ilc  employee  groups  and  Intorested 
dtiaens. 

The  fact  that  a  private  foundation 
found  this  a  suitable  subject  for  study 
indicates  that  it  might  also  be  Included 
on  the  agenda  of  business  organizations 
and  even  some  labor  organizations  who 
hold  meetings  in  efforts  to  achieve  oon- 
striictive  solutions  to  problems  we  all 
face. 

Mr.  M.  J.  RouBsant,  director  of  the 
TwentieCh  Century  Fund,  has  said:  "It 
Is  oar  hope  that  the  work  of  the  tadc 
fMce  will  be  of  value  to  unions  of  puMlc 
employees,  the  pubUc  employers,  to  me- 
diators and  to  the  public." 

I  feel  its  work  may  have  already  been 
of  help  to  the  Congress  and  to  Individual 
States  In  presentinc  wasrs  in  which  one 
can  Implement  constructive  solutions. 


FEES  FOR  USE  OF  OUTDOOR 
RECREATION  FACXLTTIES 

(Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Rscoro  and  to  In- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
recently  a  siurey  was  conducted  by  Lee 
Skabelund.  a  graduate  student  in  the 
Department  of  Forest  Science  at  Utah 
State  University,  on  the  attitudes  of  590 
residents  of  urban  Weber  County,  Utah — 
age  15  and  older — toward  fees  charged 
for  the  use  of  public  outdoor  recreation 
facilities.  The  results  of  the  survey  are 
as  follows: 

Airrruon  or  Ukban  RsaxDKitTS  or  Wxsa 
County,  Utah  Towako  Pns  Chabasd  ros 
THs  UsK  or  Fkdbkal  Outdoos  Rbokation 
Faciutxxs 

(Data  totals  and  percent*  by  Lee  Skabelun) 

EDO   COMPinE   SCHEDULES   OESIREO-ACTUAL   IS   9133 
PERCENT  OF  DESIRED 


not 


ComplttiKkwIulM. SM  11.94 

SckabulM  MitsiM 9  .1% 

Rifrals U  147 

Ptnom  w( MMlaM* 94  iLlt 

Total  numbtr  in  tampi*.. 720  100.00 

QmsMm  4.  An  you  oppoMrf  to  pariif  <••* 
M  FtriartI  landi  l«r  tlM  in*  si  pyMic  Mt- 
door  ncntliaa  iaciltliM7 

Ytj 1S9  2t64 

No 400  97.99 

MoteMM a  3.S9 

T«W_ 90  log  00 

*^Ji  Sfirr*.?!! 3.  n.3. 

TaMiiSMMpMiwK 44  H.04 

FMtmlMMsb 2S  14.79 

llBdoablatuatiaa 11  LSI 

TIM  «nv  Um  mamrs  natf 9  IS 

Navaf  cliaf  |ad  aafafv.  ___...._._. ..  4  L  99 

Tka  6Mai— laat  it  gatliag  Im  aedi  \m 

taxa«al«a«»„....T7. (  i.% 

Shaaldo't  GlMftataf  pkak,  baadi,  or 

unifnprewd  fBcWIy.. ...............  ■  3.9 

Woiawwf... 13  7.99 

To«^ IM  I0a09 

Qsostiaa  9.  wfco  eo  fo>  laal  woelf  pay  SM 

(Sot                             "iW^  ^^  ^^ 

All  taxo^Mii'tlicM^  Ikail  tUH. 147  24. 9Z 

AcamMMtitaaf  IkaatoM 199  29.14 

Wo  iplaiaa.„ SI  ».9i 

otinrzy. 4  .99 

TaW 990  lOOlflO 

7.(Haewi«nMlae)«RMt*araol 

~^'  --^a  Si  yaa  tku*  lata  riMM 

53  31.93 

AbaathaM 72  43.37 

ANISa 39  1107 

11  lU 

ToW ,  199  10100 

Quostionl  Weald  ion  prdarpoyiac  loos  by— 

Thoilty.... ■■■.■■■■■■. I»  M.90 

TiMoiiiirtyow .""""  219  37112 

Winb  dMka  of  Um  ataw 34  1 79 

No  priloroaca M  147 

ToM iSO  10199 

Qyostioii  9.  Wbidi  inaM  y^toNtt 

An  aaaaal  pafOMt  aBowias  yaa  la  asa 
aM  Fadam  iiumSii  aiaa  ia  »o 

UahadStalaa.—- .^.........  3a  59.09 

CjTlT.r:.^..™.-'!*?*!?.  in  21 « 

'*'^:u:::::::::::::  "  iS 

Tt^ 599  lOttW 
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il 


Nua». 

ber 

Per- 
coat 

Question  10.  Which  ol  tti«  lollowi 

mont  mtthods  do  you  ptalarl 

PiyiniatUortcreabooaraa 

Paylnf  i  slifhth  raducad  rat 

vonioni  tocatlM  near  y««r 

at  a  tarvica  sUtton,  peeai] 

Wtnlt  choice  ol  iboye 

No  prelecaaca 

i|feepay- 

24S 

240 
33 
69 

41.14 

•  at  a  con- 
home  such 
rttore.otc 

40.92 

5.61 

11.73 

Tatal ~ 

519 

10100 

QuesUen  11.  Would  you  be  wilBni  Id  poy 
extra  to  have  t  recreation  site  reiorved7 

239 
309 

39 

4179 
52.56 

tie  nniaiaa 

165 

TeW      

596 

100.00 

Quostioo  12.  When  lees  are  charted,  should 
Bio  priw  increase  with  quality  of  lacility 

T«l                                  — .-       —    - 

309 

231 
50 

5L37 

No               -    

39.15 

146 

Tolil.„ 

590 

10100 

Quottioii  13.  ShouM  On  prico  iotrtese  «d«k  ~ 
the  lonfdi  el  ttm  the  facility  S  occupMd7 
Yet                         

224 
322 
44 

37.96 

MaopJiilai~~IiniriIIirZIIIIIII-- 

54.56 

7.46 

Totol... 

590 

10100 

Questiofl  14.  Should  the  prico  bicreoae  lor 
periodt  ol  heavy  user 
Yet 

452 

KM 

34 

7161 
17.63 
5.76 

TotoL - 

idaeoddw-' 

590 

10100 

Quosttoa  15.  SImM  the  prin  be  n 
MlporadtotNibtwar 

169 
366 

36 

31.8/ 
6^03 

Nt              

NoopWaa 

110 

Total 

590 

10100 

Qoottioa  19.  Iltaotarachanodtoroachiadi-  ~ 
vidual  should  the  price  be  rodacad  lar- 
Thoatod: 

Vet       .    

416 
152 
22 

7151 

No                

25.76 

Naopiato* 

3.73 

TrtiU 

590 

10100 

Voa." « 

424 
143 
23 

71.96 

No            .......... 

24.24 

NoopWae 

3.90 

Tatal 

590 

10100 

OrianizattoM: 

Vat 

Na            

*••«*>•■•*■ 

330 

231 

29 

55.93 
39.15 

Naapiaiaa 

4.92 

Total 

590 

100.00 

The  handicapped: 
Vet 

: 

493 

so 

17 

83.56 

No            

13.56 

NoopMoa 

2.89 

Total 

590 

100.00 

Ptnons  with  low  Incomi: 
Yes 

: 

291 
274 
25 

49.32 

No 

46.44 

Noopinien  ........... 

4.24 

I  shouM  bt ' 

Total 

590 

10100 

Qaottton  17.  Do  you  think  teoi 
cherfed  lor— 
Picnic  faciUtJot: 

Yes 

165 

411 

14 

27.97 

No 

69.66 

No  op  nioa 

^.. ......... 

t37 

Total 

S90 

10100 

Camping  tacilibat: 

384 

165 

a 

65.09 

No 

Noopiniea 

— 

31.36 
156 

Total. 

590 

10100 

Num- 
ber 


Per- 


BlS-4tet  10 


590 

10100 

213 

3110 

358 

6168 

19 

3.22 

590 

10100 

BootlaundiiatfadlMtc  ^.  „  „ 

Yet                  3*9  *2.54 

No.".""""I""1 173  29.32 

No  opinion *•  l-l* 

Total 

Beach  facilities: 

Yes 

No 

No  opinion 

Total 

Question  11  Fee  monoys  are  used  to  provido 
additional  recreation  areas  within  the 
United  States.  Are  you  in  favor  or  opposed 

•"f^iir^'         „ 473  80.17 

Opposed"! 75  12.71 

No  opinioa 30  5. 09 

OtharT. 1^  Z.03 

Total - 590     10100 

Question  19.  Maintenance  on  Federal  recrea- 
tion aieis  is  provided  tor  by  tat  funds. 
Fee  moneys  collected  on  these  areas  are  not 
used  for  maintainini  them.  Are  yoa  io 
iavor  of  or  opposed  to  this  policy?  ,^       „  „ 

Favor 301       51.10 

Opposed  233       39.56 

other «        i-3* 

Total 5W     Vn.Vi 


Chi  aqiiare  analysis  of  the  data  ahows  at 
tbe  .06  level  of  slgniflc&nce  there  are  several 
aaaoclations.  Students  tended  to  favor  while 
retired  peraona  as  a  group  exposed  fees  more 
often  t^ban  expected.  Thoee  who  bad  children 
leaa  than  four  years  of  age  at  borne  tended 
to  oppoae  feea.  Those  persona  age  fifteen  to 
nineteen  and  fifty  to  sixty-four  favored  fees 
more  often  tlxan  expected.  LiasUy  those  per- 
sons who  had  moved  from  state  to  state  In 
the  last  ten  years  and  those  who  had  lived 
In  Wet>er  County  less  than  ten  years  tended 
to  favor  fees.  Thus  contingency  Uble  fre- 
quendea  yielded  significant  chl  square  test 
for  age,  occupation,  and  transiency. 


ABBREVIATION  FOR  MISTRESS 

(Mr.  BINGHAM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rbcoro  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
an  increasing  number  of  American 
wiHuen  who  do  not  wish  to  be  Identified 
as  Miss  or  Mrs.  I  sympathize  with  the 
way  they  feel  and  I  suggest  that  they 
should  start  using  the  abbreviation 
"Ms."  pronounced  "Mis." 

This  may  seem  to  some  like  a  frivolous 
suggestion,  but  it  is  not  I  know  from 
many  conversation  with  women,  includ- 
ing my  wife  and  my  daughter-in-law, 
that  they  resent  being  asked  by  strangers 
whether  they  are  Miss  or  Mrs.  They  point 
out  that  men  are  called  Mr.  whether  or 
not  they  are  married.  "What  business  is 
it,"  they  say  to  me,  "of  a  sales  clerk 
whether  I  am  married  or  not?"  I  be- 
lieved that  a  profound  question  involving 
the  status  of  women  is  involved  here. 

The  form  "Ms."  is  a  useful  one  for 
another  purpose,  and  I  commend  it  to 
my  colleagues  In  the  Congress  for  their 
consideration.  Many  of  you  receive  let- 
ters, as  I  do,  signed  with  feminine  names 
but  with  no  indication  of  the  writer's 
marital  status.  Until  recently,  we  had  a 
problem  in  my  office  deciding  how  to  ad- 
dress these  women  in  reply.  On  the  en- 


velope it  was  possible  simply  to  use  both 
names,  but  what  to  do  with  the  saluta- 
tion on  the  letter  itself?  For  a  while,  we 
tried  using  both  names — for  example, 
"Dear  Jane  Brown" — but  this  somehow 
seemed  too  intimate  for  a  person  I  had 
never  seen.  Then  the  possibility  of  using 
the  form  "Ms."  was  brought  to  my  at- 
tention— ^for  example,  "Dear  Ms. 
Brown" — and  this  seemed  convenient  I 
noticed  that  the  women  on  my  staff 
thoufijit  this  was  a  good  idea.  Next  I 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  this  abbrevi- 
ation and  salutation  could  be  widely  used. 

Of  course,  it  is  really  up  to  the  women 
of  America  whether  the  idea  catches  on 
or  not.  Par  be  it  from  me  to  presume 
to  tell  them  how  they  should  be  ad- 
dressed. 

Whatever  form  of  address  the  ladles 
choose,  however,  the  UJS.  Government 
should  not  contribute  to  the  widespread 
practice  of  imnecessarily  asking  the  im- 
pertinent question  about  marital  status. 
Far  too  many  forms  to  be  filled  out,  in- 
cluding UjS.  Government  forms,  require 
w(»nen  to  specify  Mrs.  or  Miss  when  the 
question  is  totally  Irrelevant.  I  am  today 
vrriting  to  the  UJS.  Budget  Director  who 
has  responsibility  for  approving  all  forms 
put  out  by  Federal  agencies,  urging  him 
to  see  that  this  question  is  eliminated 
where  it  is  not  significant 

The  retailers  of  America  should  also 
wake  up  to  the  fact  that  many  women 
do  not  like  to  be  asked  the  question 
"Miss  or  Mrs."  I  am  writing  to  10  large 
New  York  City  department  stores  sug- 
gesting that  they  instruct  their  clerks 
not  to  ask  this  question  unnecessarily.  I 
will  be  most  interested  in  their  replies. 

Moving  to  a  single  form  of  address  for 
women  is  not  a  new  idea.  The  saluta- 
tion "Mistress"  was  formerly  used  to  ad- 
dress both  married  and  immarried  ladies. 
Oddly  enough,  as  any  dicticmary  will 
show,  both  Mrs.  and  Miss  are  abbrevia- 
tions of  the  word  Mistress. 


S.M.  16916 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  I^>eaker,  I  rise  at  this 
point  in  order  to  clarify  the  events  which 
occured  during  the  debate  on  HJl.  16916, 
the  appropriations  for  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation. 

I  believe  the  events  which  transpired 
were  most  unfortunate  and  do  not  reflect 
affirmatively  on  the  credibility  of  this 
House;  so  my  intention  in  taking  this 
special  order  Is  to  clarify  the  Cohgsxs- 
sioNAL  Rkcors  of  April  14.  1970,  as  found 
on  page  11648.  The  Record  Indicates  the 
Chair  sustained  the  point  of  order  made 
by  the  gentlemsm  frwn  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Flood)  against  Mr.  WnxuM  D. 
Ford  on  the  grounds  that  the  Clerk  had 
already  passed  that  point  in  the  bill. 
Following  this,  my  own  amendment  was 
ruled  out  of  order  on  similar  grounds. 

It  is  this  point  that  needs  correction. 
The  Clerk,  indeed,  had  only  begim  to 
read  the  page  3  sections  dealing  with 
vocational,  adult,  and  higher  education 
when  I  was  on  my  feet  seeking  recogni- 
tion from  the  Chali,  and  the  section  on 
community  education  was  in  truth  not 
read  prior  t9  my  seeking  recognition.  To 
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further  substantiate  this  point:  after  the 
dlalof  on  the  point  of  order  that  followed 
my  attempted  amendment  and  Mr. 
ScHKxrxR's  comments,  Mr.  Pryok  of  Ar- 
kansas offered  an  amendment  to  that 
very  section  on  community  education. 
He  was  not  ruled  out  of  order  by  the 
Chair.  Certainly  if  the  Clerk  had.  in- 
deed, read  the  commimity  education  sec- 
tion at  the  place  indicated  in  the  Record. 
then  Mr.  Pryor's  amendment  also  would 
have  been  out  of  order  and  the  Chair 
would  have  so  ruled. 

While  I  believe  it  is  important  to  cor- 
rect the  RxcoRD  as  a  matter  of  historical 
note,  I  believe  there  is  an  even  more  fun- 
damental issue  involved  here ;  that  is  the 
failure  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Appro- 
priations and  the  Chair  to  allow  the 
House  to  work  its  will  In  a  democratic 
manner  on  this  important  legislation. 

The  objections  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  to  my  being  allowed  to  pre- 
sent an  amendment  to  be  discussed  and 
to  stand  or  fall  on  its  merits  are  most 
unf(»tunate.  In  his  own  words,  he  did  ao 
"to  protect  his  bill."  It  is  my  Judgment 
that  the  democratic  process  and  the 
credibility  of  the  House  are  in  greater 
need  of  protection  than  any  bill. 

At  a  time  when  increasing  numbers  of 
eitiaens  are  questioning  this  body  and  its 
aUlity  to  put  its  own  house  in  order,  an 
experience  such  as  this  does  little  to 
erase  their  doubts. 


D  FOR  DECENCY  WEEK  MAY   17-23 

(Mr.  HANNA  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mink>n  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Rscou>,  and  to  Include  ex- 
trmneous  material. ) 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure 
anyone  who  has  the  least  sensitivity  to 
what  is  happening  around  him  must  be 
concerned  over  the  rising  aoceptablllty 
of  grossly  obscene  and  pomocraphlc  ma- 
terial. 

The  President's  Commission  on  Por- 
nography is  currently  involved  in  an  in- 
tensive effort  designed  to  learn  the  ex- 
tent and  causes  for  the  Increasing  pro- 
fusion and  use  of  obccene  materials. 
This  certainly  is  an  important  and  timely 
effort. 

In  introducing  this  Decency  Week  res- 
olution today  it  is  my  intent  to  focus 
public  concern  and  generate  interest  in 
this  issue.  With  so  much  competing  for 
one's  attention  and  with  increasing  per- 
missiveness evident  in  all  the  media,  ob- 
scenity as  a  question  of  public  concern 
and  debate  has  been  unfortunately  rele- 
gated to  the  "back  bun.er."  This  Is  a 
potentially  dangerous  mistake.  What 
seems  to  me  to  be  the  most  serious  aspect 
of  this  entire  matter  is  the  increasing 
public  apathy  over  a  question  that  clearly 
challenges  basic  values  and  standards. 

Let  me  cite  what  is  pertiaps  an  exag- 
gerated example,  >ut  nevertheless  reflects 
how  absurd  some  people  are  willing  to  be 
in  their  exploitation  of  pornographic  xxul- 
terlal.  A  recent  ad  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  movie  section  described  a  film  in 
the  following  adjectives — sin,  corruption, 
wantonness,  raw  sex,  sadism — and  the 
final  absurdity  at  the  bottom  of  the  ad 
suggested  the  picture  was  "One  of  the 
best  films  to  come  along  in  the  last  10 
years." 


With  this  kind  of  offensive  exploita- 
tion so  evident,  I  believe  It  Is  time  some 
effort  was  made  to  restore  a  measure  of 
sanity — and  yes — although  some  unfor- 
tunates may  consider  the  standard  ir- 
relevant— decency.  A  week  In  which  we 
are  asked  to  look  about  us  and  say 
"enough — our  senses  are  inundated  with 
obscene  trash — lets  stop  it"  Is  not  only 
a  good  idea,  but  a  necessary  one. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record,  I  would 
like  to  include  the  text  of  the  resolution 
I  am  introducing  today.  This  resolution 
has  been  endorsed  by  the  Los  Angeles 
County  Board  of  Supervisors. 

The  resolution  follows  : 
H.J.  Rxs.  1187 
A  jotut  molutlon  to  authorize  the  President 

to   iHue   •   proclamation   designating   the 

week   of   May   17,   1970,    through  May   23, 

1970,  aa  "D  for  Decency  Week" 

Whereas  the  amount  of  obscene  and  por- 
nographic material  being  sold  and  otherwise 
distributed  throughout  the  United  SUtes 
continues  to  increase  at  alarming  rate;  and 

Whereas  such  material  has  no  redeeming 
social  value  to  the  Nation  or  the  American 
people:  and 

Whereas  too  much  of  such  material  Is  find- 
ing its  way  into  the  hands  of  the  youth  of 
the  country:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  SenaU  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  In  order  to 
focus  national  attention  on  the  need  to  re- 
duce and  control  the  vast  quantities  of 
obeoene  and  pornographic  material  being 
distributed  throughout  the  United  States 
the  President  is  authorized  and  requested 
to  issue  a  proclamation  designating  the  week 
of  May  17,  1970.  through  May  23,  1970,  as 
"D  for  Decency  Week",  and  calling  upon 
the  people  of  the  United  States  and  Inter- 
ested groups  and  organizations  to  observe 
avKh  week  with  appropriate  ceremonies  and 
activities. 


NATIONAL  DIGESTIVE  DISEASES 
AND  NUTRinOh  ACT  OP  1970 

(Mr.  HANNA  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rxcoro.  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous material. ) 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  more  people 
in  the  United  States  suffer  each  year 
from  digestive  tract  diseases  than  from 
almost  any  other  type  of  malady.  De- 
spite this,  there  is  no  agency  of  the  Ind- 
eral Government  specifically  charged 
with  the  important  responsibility  of  pro- 
viding the  massive  research  and  train- 
ing necessary  to  adequately  deal  with 
digestive  disorders. 

In  order  to  improve  and  expand  our 
present  efforts  in  this  area.  I  am  intro- 
ducing legislation  which  would  establish 
a  National  Institute  of  Digestive  Dis- 
eases and  Nutrition.  The  creation  of 
such  an  Institute  would  accomplish  two 
things.  First,  it  creates  a  mechanism 
whose  overwhelming  concern  will  be  di- 
rected at  digestive  diseases.  Second,  the 
establishment  of  the  Institute  would 
clearly  announce  this  Nation's  commit- 
ment to  bend  every  effort  to  deal  with 
these  disorders. 

There,  of  course,  is  ample  precedent  to 
create  such  a  special  Institute.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  Heart  Institute  provides  us 
with  ample  evidence  of  what  can  be  ac- 
complished when  a  commitment  is  made 


to    provide    the    necessary    funds    and 
organization. 

While  cardiovascular  dlsecues  still  ac- 
count for  more  fatalities  than  other  typ>es 
of  diseases,  digestive  maladies  actually 
have  a  greater  impact  on  a  larger  seg- 
ment of  the  population.  Digestive  dis- 
eases accoimt  for  more  hospitalizations 
than  any  other  body  system  disease.  The 
latest  statistics  available  show  more  than 
5  million  Americans  hospitalized  each 
year  from  digestive  diseases  at  an  an- 
nual cost  to  our  economy  of  more  than 
$8  bUlion. 

Yet  our  ability  to  treat  these  diseases 
is  pitifully  small.  For  each  100,000  Amer- 
icans there  Is  presently  one  physician 
specially  trained  to  deal  with  gastro- 
enterological disorders.  And  remember, 
these  diseases  hospitalize  more  Ameri- 
cans than  any  other  body  system  malady. 

In  the  last  AGA  survey,  it  was  found 
that  24  States  had  less  than  10  physi- 
cians specially  trained  in  digestive  dis- 
eases. Pour  States  had  none. 

Only  16  percent  of  the  Nation's  med- 
ical schools  have  five  or  more  full-time 
teachers  of  digestive  disorders.  This  com- 
pares with  60  percent  of  the  schools  hav- 
ing more  than  five  teachers  in  the  field  of 
cardiovascular  disease. 

The  state  of  knowledge  about  these 
digestive  diseases,  while  impressive  in 
some  instances,  is  generally  uneven.  For 
example,  the  American  Gastroenterolog- 
ical Association  estimates  that  peptic  ul- 
cers afflict  more  than  10  million  Ameri- 
cans— mostly  males  between  the  ages  of 
20  and  60.  Yet.  this  figure  represents,  the 
AGA  believes,  only  about  hali  of  those 
afflicted.  For  a  number  of  reasons,  but 
primarily  because  of  lack  of  trained 
manpower  and  facilities,  more  than  10 
million  Americans  probably  are  walking 
around  with  untreated — even  imdiag- 
nosed — peptic  ulcers.  In  other  major  di- 
gestive diseases  such  as  hepatitis,  cir- 
rhosis of  the  liver,  gallstones,  infectious 
diarrhea,  and  cancer  of  the  colon  and 
rectum,  there  is  a  serious  need  for  ex- 
tensive research  and  trained  persoimel. 

I  believe  a  National  Institute  specifi- 
cally dealing  with  these  disorders  can 
make  an  immediate  and  important  im- 
pact in  dealing  with  the  distress  of  mil- 
lions of  Americans.  I  am  hopeful  this 
legislation  will  receive  the  prompt  atten- 
tion is  deserves. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record,  I  wish  to 
include  two  tables  of  supportive  statis- 
tical material: 

TABLE  I  COMPARISON  OF  DISEASES  OF  BODY  SYSTEMS 
AS  PRIMARY  CAUSES  OF  HOSPITALIZATION  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES.  IM4 


CondilKMi  utegocy 


AHconditieM... 

Oifattive 

Rnpiratory .. 

Cireulttory 

Gmilourinary. . . 
MusctikaktMlil. 

ImpsiriMais 

AlloUitf    


Pa«e«tt 

Dayssf 

hospital- 

hospiUU 

iitd 

iUtKHI 

stt.7 

in.o 

n.* 

HZ 

aL« 

Ml7 

at 

114 

sat 

Modifitd  Irom  Liwtenct. 

NuffllMrs  «it  I*  millton*. 
■  Dila  from  *  natioad  umple  o(  hospitals  show  that  tht  first 
Mad  cauM  o(  hospitaluadon  constitutes  H  ol  the  .otal difsstivi 
disaasas  anttrad  in  Uia  racocdi  Thus  about  1,700.000  lacondsry 
Of  contfilHitory  conditions  should  be  added,  makint  a  total  ct 
appioumattly  S.IOO.OOO  per  year. 
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TAtlE  L— TOTAL  ECtMOMIC  COST'  OF  ILLNESS,  BY  DIAGNOSIS.  IN  TME  UNITED  STATES  IN  1S6S> 
I  pndolianl 


CstifiKy 


ToM 


Mneln- 
pendttwrat 


Eamiiti*  hm  froai 


Moftidity 


MortsKty 


DisMses  of  cimilatory  tystsm ?^?!il 

Iniuriw U'SS-! 

Nasplatns       ...... 10,5BS.> 

DisaaMt  of  digastiva  aysUm,  txlMiini  OMptomt "  7,  «37. 3 

Oiseaaef  of  ratpirstoOf  aystsm vlirf 

Mental,  psrdMMNiratK  and  psnoasMy  tfitertsn. i'2r! 

DisaasM  of  narvoet  qntMS  sad  t»ms»  orstat. iSSl 

AUtrjic,  widocriaa, meMolic,  nutritioMrdMssats. «'«•  • 

OisMsas  of  janitoorinsnr  systam 5'Tic' » 

Infective  and  paraaitic  disasaas '•Im  Z 

Diseases  of  blood  and  Moed.leniihifO(iiRS i,  T»  » 

Mittellaneous iJ,  las.  a 

Tatsi MS»» 


2.2S7.3 

1,702.1 

1,279.0 

4,IS&7 

1,S8L1 

2^401.7 

1,416.4 

WS.9 

l,2ia2 

501.9 

1SSl9 

4,952.1 


2,919.7 

l,8ia7 

85a  7 

i,22ai 

3,166.3 

4,624.0 

1,  525. 5 

539.5 

497.1 

85(.0 

41.3 

2.988.7 


15.7(1.4 
t.297.1 
8,46a2 
2.458.5 
2.665.4 
25a9 
3^853.5 

i,iaa7 

851.9 

775.4 

175.4 

5.197.5 


22.S3aO 


21.042.2 


49.928.1 


I  Given  in  minions  of  dollars 
>  Adapted  Iron  Rice 


I  tuS^J,liTfm^'ol  V  800  000.000  for  diiestive  diaeaaa  incl«det  J2,400,000.000  for  aipenie  of  dental  esre,  but  eKluiti «. 
ndrtlTres  tSr  a7d  Indir^'Sstrol,  nrtroinAsfinal  c^»K.  estimated  at  $2,700,000,000.  llTnca  correct*!  estunate  ol  cost  oldH 


KSi«  *li»,'«"'d'iftniS'"i«"iiiii  rei>5t:  V  J8,yoo,000.000  yearly 

At  this  point  I  wish  to  Include  the  pur- 
pose of  the  measure  and  the  sections 
which  establish  and  relate  the  functions 
of  the  National  Institute  of  Digestive 
Diseases  and  Nutrition : 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  aa  the  "Na- 
tional Digestive  Diseases  and  Nutrition 
Act." 

PTTSPOSX 

Sac.  S.  The  purpoae  of  this  Act  la  to  im- 
prove the  bealtb  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  throtigh  the  conduct  of  researches. 
Investigations,  experiments,  and  demonstra- 
tions relating  to  the  cause,  prevention  and 
methods  of  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  dis- 
eases of  the  dlgesUve  tract.  Including  the 
liver  and  pancreas,  and  diseases  of  nutri- 
tion; assist  and  foster  such  researches  and 
other  aetlvlUes  by  pubUc  and  private 
agencies,  and  promote  the  coordination  of 
all  such  researches  and  activities  and  the 
usefxU  appUcatlon  of  their  results;  provide 
training  in  matters  relating  to  digestive  dls- 
•aaes  and  nutrition  Including  refresher 
courses  for  physicians;  and  develop  and 
asalst  States  and  other  agencies  in  the  use 
of  the  most  effective  methods  In  the  promo- 
tion and  maintenance  of  health  and  of 
prevention,  diagnosis,  and  treatment  of  di- 
gestive (llsnanwi  and  nutrition. 

■■SKABCB    un  TSAINIMa 

SBC.  8.  Title  IV  of  the  PubUc  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  foUowlng: 

••Past  F — ^National  iNSrrnjTS  or  Diossi'ivs 
DissABSS  AND  NurairiON 

"■STABUSHMXNT    OF    INSTllUIB 

"Sec.  46X.  There  Is  hereby  established  In 
the  PubUc  Health  Service  the  National  In- 
stitute of  DlgesUve  Diseases  and  Nutrition 
(hereafter  In  this  part  referred  to  as  th« 

•Institute') . 

"OICSSTXVX  AND  NUTamONAI.  DISSASX  aSSKASCH 
AND    TaSININO 

"Sec.  462.  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
section  801  with  respect  to  dlgeeUve  dis- 
eases and  nutrition,  the  Secretary,  through 
the  Institute  and  In  cooperation  with  the 
National  Advisory  Digestive  Diseases  and 
Nutrition  Council  (hereafter  in  this  part 
referred  to  as  the  'Council')  shall — 

"(a)  conduct,  assist,  and  faster  researches. 
Investigations,  experiments,  and  demonstra- 
tions relating  to  the  cause,  prevention,  and 
methods  of  diagnosis  and  treatment  at 
digestive  diseases  and  nutrition; 

"(b)  promote  the  coordination  of  research 
*nd  contrcri  programs  conducted  by  the 
Institute,  and  similar  programs  conducted 
by  other  agencies,  organizations  and 
Individuals; 

"(c)  make  available  reeeareb  fadUtles  ot 


the  Service  to  appropriate  public  authorities, 
and  to  health  officials  and  scientists  engaged 
In  special  studies  related  to  the  purposes  of 
this  part; 

"(d)  make  grants-in-aid  to  universities, 
hospitals,  laboratories,  and  other  public  and 
private  agencies  and  Institutions,  and  to 
individuals  for  such  research  projects  relat- 
ing to  digestive  diseases  and  nutrition  as  are 
recommended  by  the  Council,  Including 
grants  to  such  agencies  and  Institutions  for 
the  conatructlon,  acquisition,  leasing,  equip- 
ment, and  maintenance  of  such  hoepltal, 
clinic,  laboratory,  and  related  facilities,  and 
for  the  care  of  such  patents  therein,  as  are 
necessary  for  such  reeearcb; 

"(e)  establish  an  Information  center  on 
research,  preventlcm,  diagnosis,  and  treat- 
ment of  digestive  diseases  and  nutrition,  and 
collect  and  make  available,  through  publica- 
tions and  other  appropriate  means.  Infor- 
mation as  to,  and  the  particular  application 
of,  research  and  other  activities  carried  on 
pursuant  to  this  part; 

"(f)  secure  from  time  to  time,  and  for 
such  periods  as  be  deems  advisable,  the  as- 
sistance and  advice  of  persons  from  the 
United  States  or  abroad  who  are  experts  in 
the  aeld  of  digestive  diseases  and  nutrition; 
and 

"(g)  in  accordance  with  regulations  and 
from  funds  appropriated  or  donated  for  the 
purpose  (1)  establish  and  maintain  research 
fellowships  m  the  Institute  and  elsewhere 
with  such  stipends  and  allowances  (includ- 
ing travel  and  subsistence  expenses)  as  he 
may  deem  necessary  to  train  research  work- 
ers and  procure  the  assistance  of  the  most 
brilliant  and  promising  research  fellows  from 
the  United  States  and  abroad,  and,  in  addi- 
tion, provide  for  such  fellowships  through 
grants,  upon  recomendatlon  of  the  Council 
to  public  and  other  nonprofit  Institutloiui; 
and  (3)  provide  training  and  instruction  and 
establish  and  maintain  tralneeshlps,  in  the 
Institute  and  elsewhere  in  matters  relating 
to  tlie  diagnosis,  prevention,  and  treatment 
of  digestive  rtlnranrs  with  such  stipends  and 
allowances  (including  travel  and  subsistence 
expenses)  for  trainees  as  he  may  deem  neces- 
sary, the  number  of  persona  receiving  such 
training  and  instruction,  and  the  number  of 
persons  holding  such  traineesblpe,  to  be  fixed 
by  the  Council,  and.  in  addition,  provide  for 
such  training,  instruction,  and  tralneeshlps 
through  grants,  upon  recommendation  of  Uie 
Council,  to  pubUc  and  other  nonprofit  Insti- 
tutions. 


NDCON  ADMINISTRATION  OPPOSES 
ENVIRONMENTAL  EDUCATION 

LEGISLATION 

(Mr.  BRADEMAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 


point  in  the  Rbcoro.  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous material.) 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day was  Earth  Day,  and  In  communities 
and  on  ooUece  campuses  across  the  land. 
Americans  met  to  express  their  eoocem 
about  the  quality  of  our  enviroment. 

I  think  it  significant  however  that  on 
Tuesday  of  this  week — on  the  eve  of 
Earth  Day  and  after  reams  of  adminis- 
tration rhetoric  about  the  need  for  en- 
vironmental education,  the  top  educa- 
tion official  of  the  Federal  Oovemment 
appeared  before  a  congressional  sub- 
committee to  declare  the  oprxieltlon  of 
the  Nixon  administration  to  a  bipartisan 
effort  to  help  our  schools  and  communi- 
ties provide  education  on  the  environ- 
mental crisis. 

I  refer,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  the  testimony 
on  April  21,  1970.  before  the  House  Se- 
lect Education  Subcommittee,  of  which  I 
am  chairman,  of  the  Honorable  James  EL 
Allen,  Jr.,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education  and  Welfare  and  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education. 

Mr.  Allen  testified  that  B.B..  14753,  the 
Environmental  Quality  Education  Act. 
which  is  coaponsored  by  my  distin- 
guished colleagues,  the  gentlemen  fnuu 
New  York  (Mr.  Schxttir  and  Mr.  Rxib) 
and  the  gentleman  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Hanskn)  was  unnecessary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent  speeches.  Pres- 
ident Nixon  has  said  It  Is  "now  or  never" 
on  measures  to  protect  the  environment; 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  Secre- 
tary Robert  A.  Pinch  has  warned,  "we 
mean  business"  on  environmental  edu- 
cation; and  Commissioner  Allen  has 
called  for  "legislation  for  Federal  initia- 
tives in  environmental  education." 

But  this  week  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion declared  its  opposition  to  congres- 
sional initiatives  to  bring  environmental 
education  to  the  Nation's  schoolchlld- 
dren  and  the  general  public. 

Yesterday,  administration  officials 
were  on  college  campuses  across  the 
coimtry  supporting  Earth  Day. 

Mr.  Sp^iker,  the  contrast  between 
administration  words  and  deeds  on  an 
environmental  education  program  must 
be  obvious. 

Following  my  comments,  I  shall  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  Insert  in  the  R«c- 
ORO  the  texts  of  two  splendid  addresses 
urging  Federal  support  of  environmental 
education,  delivered  jy  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  the  Hon- 
orable Robert  A.  Pinch,  February  7, 
1970,  and  by  Assistant  Secretary  Allen 
delivered  on  January  23,  1970. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  words  In  these 
speeches  are  fine,  but  unfortimately  the 
actions  of  the  administration  in  opposing 
the  Environmental  Quality  Education 
Act  speak  louder  than  the  speeches. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion's opposition  to  environmental  edu- 
cational legislation  is  one  more  Instance 
of  its  "big  talk— no  action"  attitude  on 
meeting  the  environmoital  crisis. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  also  ccmstrained  to 
note  that  during  the  testimony  on  April 
21,  Mr.  Allen  and  his  staff  admitted  that 
the  Task  Force  on  Environment/Ecologi- 
cal Education  in  the  UJ3.  Education  Of- 
fice had  a  staff  of  only  three,  backed  by 
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some  atiidents,  two  consultants,  and  no 
specific  budget. 

I  think  It  also  appropriate  that  I  here 
note  that  the  August  1969  report  of  the 
Cltisens'  Adriaory  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronmental Quality,  headed  by  Laurence 
S.  Rockefeller,  sharply  criticized  as  in- 
adequate the  environmental  programs  of 
the  OlSce  of  Education. 

Evidently,  the  Administration  does  not 
read  the  reports  of  its  own  advisers. 

Moreover.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  it  highly 
significant  that  Russell  Train.  Chairman 
of  the  Council  on  Environmental  Qual- 
ity, declined  to  testify  on  the  bill. 

In  addition,  representatives  of  the  De- 
partment of  Interior  earlier  this  year 
asked  to  testify  on  the  proposal  but  late 
Tuesday  canceled,  without  explanation, 
the  scheduled  appearance  of  Leslie  Glas- 
gow, Assistant  Interior  Secretary  for 
Pish.  Wildlife.  Parks  and  Marine  Re- 
sources. 

Another  indication  of  the  forked 
tongue  with  which  the  administration 
has  been  speaking  in  the  field  of  environ- 
mental educauon  is  a  letter  dated  Janu- 
ary 21.  1970.  which  I  received  from  3. 
Pred  Singer,  a  top  Interior  Department 
official  and  former  dean  of  environ- 
mental sciences  at  the  University  of  Mi- 
ami, strongly  endorsing  the  Environ- 
mental Quality  Education  bill  and  lu-ging 
its  passage.  Following  is  the  text  of  Mr. 
Singer's  letter: 

U.S.  DaPABTlfXMT  OF  THX  iNTSmiOM. 

WmalHn§ton.  D.C..  January  21. 1970. 
Hon.  JoHM  B«*nn««». 

flOKJe  o/  Representatives,  Washington.  D.C.  <^ 
Dear  Mr.  Bkaokmas:  I  have  noted  wlUi 
gre«t  Interest  that  you  have  recently  Intro- 
duced k  bill  supporting  environmental  edu- 
cation. Aa  •  former  Dean  of  Environmental 
Sciences  at  tbe  University  of  Miami.  I  bap- 
pen  to  believe  that  tbla  U  a  moat  Important 
bill,  and  I  hope  It  will  be  enacted  soon.  I 
would  appreciate  receiving  a  copy  of  your  bill 
and  am  encloalng.  for  your  Information,  a 
recent  paper  of  mine  on  the  subject,  pre- 
sented at  the  December  meeting  of  the 
American  Aaaoclatlon  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science.  I  would  be  happy  to  supply  any 
additional  information  or  papers  you  may 
desire. 

Sincerely  yours. 

8.  Fan  StNon. 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  abundantly  clear 
that  the  White  House  and  the  Budget 
Bureau  have  once  again  silenced  respon- 
sible administration  officials  who  want 
to  support  congressional  initiatives  to 
help  educate  Americans  about  the  clear 
and  present  danger  to  the  Nation's  en- 
vironinent 

Mr.  ftieaker.  at  this  point  In  the 
Rscoao.  I  insert  the  text  of  the  two  ad- 
dresses of  Secretary  Finch  and  Assistant 
Secretary  Allen  to  which  I  have  earlier 
referred: 

t  ST  THK  HONOKAaLK  ROSKBT  H.  FIMCH, 
or     HSALTM,      Bdocation,     AMB 
WKLFaaa,   Bsroax   ths   Nationai.   Asoocia- 

nOM    OF    SSCONIIABT     SCHOOL    PSINCIPAU 

As  my  own  flnt  item  of  business,  let  me 
convey  to  you.  at  his  personal  request,  Pres- 
ident Nixon's  grseClngs.  Kren  though  the 
press  of  business  has  prevented  bla  personal 
attendance,  he  asked  me  to  express  bla  con- 
cern and  close  attention  to  your  endeavors. 

Tour  convention  tlMme,  "What's  Right 
with  Amerleaa  Bducatlon."  provides  a 
baaltby  concern  with  tbe  poaltlv*.  I  doBt 


think  by  that  focus  that  you  are  Ignoring  the 
problems    and    tenalona    which    secondary 
schools  are  experiencing.   Since   you  are  at 
the  eye  of   the  storm,   you  obviously  know 
that  there  are  no  rugs  big  enough  to  have 
some  of  your  problems  swept  under, 
srarr  of  thk  poarnvs 
It  Is  In  that  same  spirit  of  the  positive 
that  our  own  efforts  are  proceeding. 
•  •  •  •  • 

There  Is  one  final  Item  on  my  agenda 
which  I  deem  Intimately  related  to  all  I 
have  said  this  morning.  By  discussing  It  as 
an  educational  vehicle  for  the  channeling 
of  student  energies.  I  do  not  mean  it  as  a 
cynical  technique  of  crisis  management.  I 
refer,  of  course,  to  the  compelling  problems 
of  restoring  the  Nation's  environment.  This 
Is  not.  and  It  cannot  become,  a  political  fad 
or  a  passing  bit  of  heavy  rhetoric.  We  mean 
business.  Environmental  considerations — a 
sense  of  responsibility  for  this  planet  and 
for  each  other — must  become  a  permnnent 
component  of  every  decision — governmental, 
legal,  Industrial,  and  personal— from  here  on 
out. 

EMVnONMINTAI.     SODCATION 

The  burning  quesUon  about  the  degrada- 
tion and  abuse  of  the  environment  Is  no 
longer  the  catalogue  of  ecological  horror 
stories,  but  rather:  "What  are  we  going  to 
do  about  them?"  And  in  this  battle,  there 
U  no  weapon  more  critical  than  education. 

Tbe  teacher  we  Intend  to  send  Into  our 
public  schools  In  1980  Is  today  a  sixth  grader 
somewhere  In  America.  He  or  she  must  be 
taught — beginning  right  now — along  with 
every  American  boy  and  girl,  about  environ- 
mental quality,  about  ecology  and  about  all 
of  the  complex  and  Interacting  elements  that 
go  to  make  them  up. 

We  and  they  must  learn  together — and  In 
the  spare  time  we  have  left,  we  mtist  begin 
to  write  the  textbooks  for  this  new  edu- 
cational enterprise.  We  must  think  about 
America  as  It  will  be  In  19M — a  Nation  with 
some  360  million  clttsens  with  different 
kinds  of  schools  and  different  kinds  of  teach- 
ing and  learning  progrants.  and  we  must  do 
bblB  right  now.  That  future  teacher  will 
enter  college  In  1976  and  new  textbooks  wUl 
have  to  be  written  and  published,  courses 
nr>t>pp*^  out  and  Instructors  trained  In  these 
new  disciplines. 

When  we  turn  these  brand-new  teachers 
loose  In  1900.  they  must  know  mix:h  more 
than  any  of  us  do  right  now  about  the  prob- 
lems Involved  in  human  survival — or  else 
the  war  may  well  be  lost,  although  the  bat- 
tles may  go  on  for  a  few  decades  longer. 

DaparUnenta  devoted  to  the  environmental 
sciences  are  being  started  at  many  of  our 
Nation's  universities  Many  seminars  have 
been  held.  This  Is  an  excellent  beginning — 
but  we  must  also  bsgln  now  to  develop  simi- 
larly oriented  programs  in  our  grada  sohooU. 
In  our  high  schools  and  In  our  Junior  col- 
leges. 

AOUI.T     SDUCATION 

These  same  basic  courses  must  be  de- 
veloped and  put  Into  action  at  every  stage 
Of  adult  education.  Logically,  this  should  In- 
clude not  only  adult  education  sponsored  by 
formal  school  systems,  but  also  the  educa- 
tional enterprises  conducted  by  business  and 
Industry,  by  unions  and  by  other  organlasd 
groups.  The  future  of  society  lies  In  Its  abth- 
ty  to  respond  to  crisis.  And  we  are  In  a  altu- 
atlon  with  regard  to  our  environmental  pres- 
ervation that  calls  for  a  clear  and  vigorous 
response  by  every  sector  of  American  life. 

THX    KNVIXONMKNT     IB    BIGHT    RXXX 

We  need  In  our  schools  to  counteract  the 
Idea  ot  environment  aa  being  something  "out 
there"  that  can  be  visited  and  then  left  be- 
hind at  the  end  of  a  field  trip.  Our  goal 
must  be  to  see  that  every  school  has  accsss 
to  an  environmental  study  area  where 
youngsters  of  all  ages  can  grow  up  with  tbe 


concept  of  environment  as  being  everything 
that  makes  up  their  world,  and  with  an 
vinderstandlng  of  tbe  Interdependency  of  all 
Its  numberless  elements.  Whatever  Marshall 
McLuhan  meant  by  telling  us  and  the  media 
that  we  live  In  a  "global  village."  the  analo- 
gouB  message  for  environmental  education  Is 
clear:   "The  world  Is  the  classroom." 


Through  the  development  of  what  Dr. 
Allen  has  called  EEE — environmental/eco- 
logical education — at  every  level  of  learning, 
I  see  some  very  exciting  things: 

— Pre-schoolers  will  more  and  more  be 
using  the  out-of-doors  as  a  classroom — for 
it  Is  urgent  that  out  children  early  begin 
to  understand  their  environment. 

High  school  students  will  use  civics  courses 
to  engage  In  work  study  programs  with  city 
nnd  state  officials  and  envlrorunental  qual- 
ity professionals.  They  will  focus  on  aU 
sorts  of  urban  problems  to  which  solutions 
must  be  found—waste  disposal,  water  supply, 
poUuUon  and  population. 

Undergraduates  will  participate  In  multl- 
disciplinary  classes  under  the  guidance  of 
nxaster  teaching  teams  to  allow  them  to  work 
out  the  great  Intellectual  synthesis  of  the 
1970's — the  still  unexplored  area  that  lies 
among  the  humanities,  tbe  natural  and  so- 
cial sciences,  and  the  broad-based  environ- 
mental studies  that  must  be  undertaken. 

FUSION  OF  BFFOST 

EducaUon  in  this  Issue  Is  not  Just  some- 
thing for  kids.  The  entire  level  of  mass  cit- 
izen understanding  and  participation  must 
be  raised  If  we  are  to  reverse  the  environ- 
mental skid.  In  this  effort,  we  must  rely  on 
educational  television,  on  community  col- 
leges, on  business,  on  labor — In  fact,  on  a 
total  fxislon  of  Individual  and  group  effort. 

AcUon  on  this  Issue  calls  for  both  skills 
and  passion:  for  disciplined  sclentiflc  tech- 
niques and  the  emotional  commltmeut  to 
utilize  them.  If  our  communications  do  not 
faU  us  In  this  crisis,  ALL  AMERICANS  WILL. 
TO  SOME  DEGREE.  BECOME  ECO-ACTIV- 
ISTS, 

OCCAOS  OF  CHAIXKNCB 

Let  me  close  my  remarks  on  the  note 
struck  by  your  conference  theme.  If  there 
were  to  be  one  crucial  thing  that  is  right 
among  the  many  th*"g«  that  are  right — 
about  the  American  educational  system,  it 
would  be  lU  hUtorlc  capacity  to  respond  cre- 
atively to  challenge.  This  is  the  decade  of 
challenge:  and  In  your  constructive  intro- 
spection, the  response  has  already  begun.  To 
that  I  can  only  echo  the  words  I  quoted 
last  spring  at  a  White  House  meeting  of  the 
best  of  your  own  students — the  Presidential 
Scholars.  The  words  were  uttered  by  my 
predecessor.  John  Gardner,  and  they  apply  to 
education,  to  political  leaders,  and  to  each 
one  of  us. 

"A  nation  Is  never  finished.  You  can't  build 
It  and  leave  It  standing  as  the  Pharaohs  did 
the  pyramids.  It  has  to  be  recreated  In  each 
generaUon  by  believing,  caring  men  and 
women.  It  Is  now  our  turn.  If  we  don't  be- 
lieve or  don't  care,  nothing  can  save  this  na- 
ticxi.  If  we  believe  and  care,  nothing  can 
stop  us." 

Bdocation   fok    Sosvival 
(Address  by  Jamss  E.  Allen,  Jr.,  before  1970 

annual  meeting  of  the  American  Council 

of  Learned  SocleUes) 

In  the  course  of  the  past  few  weeks  we 
have  been  treated  to  every  conceivable  kind  of 
review  of  the  Ms  and  prediction  for  the  70's 
that  hindsight  and  foresight  together  could 
reduce  to  words. 

One  of  the  most  troubling  things  we  have 
learned  from  this  inventory  Is  that  our 
world — which  once  we  believed  would  endure 
for  almost  anyone  ii  casual  definition  of  "for- 
ever"— Is  in  acute  danger  of  becoming  tbe 
subject  of  a  prematxure  obituary  notice. 
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As  President  Nixon  said  In  his  Stote  of  tbe 
Union  addrees  yesterday.  "Tbe  great  queetton 
of  the  70's  is  shall  we  surrender  to  our  sur- 
roundings or  shall  we  make  our  peace  with 
nature  and  begin  to  make  reparations  for 
the  damage  we  have  done  to  our  sir,  to  our 
land,  to  otir  water." 

SCOFS    OF   "XDDCATIOW" 

If  the  tragic  state  of  the  environment 
seems  a  rather  Inappropriate  subject  for  an 
address  by  the  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Education,  let  me  assure  you  that  It  is 
not.  Indeed,  everything  we  have  been  alerted 
to  about  the  perilous  condition  of  our  planet 
comes  under  the  heading  of  "education." 

Granted,  it  Is  an  unusual  form  of  educa- 
tion. Instead  of  learning  It  as  a  matter  of 
course  from  our  earliest  classrooms  on 
through  the  educational  process,  we  are  hav- 
ing It  sledgebammered  into  our  heads  rudely 
and  with  little  warning.  It  is  education  none- 
theless, and  In  the  light  of  history.  It  may 
prove  to  have  been  the  most  valuable  we 
have  ever  been  exposed  to. 

KDtJCATION  FOa  SURVIVAI. 

Though  this  may  seem  at  first  to  be  edu- 
cation for  catastrophe,  it  can  also  provide  the 
catalyst  for  creating  education  for  survival. 
For  the  human  species,  all  of  whom  share  a 
steadily  worsening  environment,  there  can  be 
no  more  Important  consideration. 

At  the  outset,  let  me  say  this:  there  Is 
nothing  whatever  that  is  remotely  poUtlcal 
or  even  partisan  in  what  I  am  saying  to  you 
tonight.  The  envlrorunental  deterioration  In 
which  we  find  oiuaelvee  knows  neither  Re- 
publican nor  Democrat,  white  or  black,  rich 
or  poor,  young  or  old.  To  experience  It,  to 
suffer  from  It,  to  be  concerned  with  it,  to  be 
committed  to  do  something  about  It — all 
that  Is  required  is  that  you  be  alive.  All  else 
Is  quite  UteraUy  irrelevant. 

TXCBNOtOCT  OUT  OF  CONTXOl. 

The  plain  fact  Is  that  the  technology  of 
living  that  we  have  created  has  gotten — we 
hope,  only  temporarily — out  of  control.  Our 
mere  existence  U  creating  dangerous  changes 
in  the  delicate  balances  by  which  we  have 
thus  far  survived  on  earth.  Our  technology 
bas  so  far  been  used  primarily  in  ways  which 
aggravate  these  changes.  Only  now  are  we 
learning  how  to  measure  the  changes  we 
know  about — and  to  be  wary  of  the  subtle 
long-range  changes  of  which  we  are  not  yet 
even  aware. 

I  need  not  belabor  you  with  sUtUtics.  Tou 
have  read  them,  and  heard  them,  and 
flinched  at  them  and  perhaps  wearied  of 
them. 

Who,  after  all,  can  really  vtsuallse  143 
in"'t«n  tons  of  pollutants  discharged  Into 
the  air  of  this  country  every  year? 

What  does  It  really  mean  to  say  that  $30 
billion  Is  tbe  estimated  cost  of  the  bavoe 
wrou^t  annually  by  tbeee  pollutantaf 

Eight  mil"""  JuaJted  automobiles,  36  bil- 
lion discarded  bottles  and  48  billion  cans. 
150  mlUion  tons  of  solid  wastes.  3,100  com- 
munities dumping  billions  of  gallons  of  raw 
sewage  Into  our  waterways — ^these  are  sta- 
tistics that  boggle  the  mind,  and  they  are 
repeated  like  clockwork  every  year,  Inching 
higher  and  higher  toward  the  point  that 
reads  "human  extermination.'*  It  takes  some- 
thing really  different — like  a  river  so  filthy  it 
actually  catches  fire— to  engage  our  Jaded 
attention. 

We  created  this  technology  by  eiq>loittng 
our  talent  for  invention,  our  dedication  to 
learning,  and  willingness  to  wcrk  and  work 
hard.  Now  we  face  the  ultimate  challenge  of 
using  these  same  national  characteristics  to 
regain  control  of  our  technology — ^leet  uncon- 
trolled It  exterminates  us. 

The  time  we  have  to  achieve  this  rcvwsal 
may  be  no  longer  than  tbe  few  years  remain- 
ing in  this  century,  m  any  event,  there  1* 
no  time  to  loae.  The  key  to  humm  ntrrftwl  to 
edwMtHm. 


WHY    BDUCATIONT 

Why  do  I  say  that  education  Is  the  key  to 
survival?  Why  not  new  laws?  Why  not  new 
rules  and  regulations  and  codas  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  complex  apparatiu  of  government 
which  regulates  nearly  all  hiunan  endeavor? 
Why  Is  education  more  Important  that  all 
of  these  admittedly  Important  measiu«s? 

The  answer  is  that  in  a  free  society  it  is 
always  the  citizen  who  must  bear  the  ulti- 
mate responsibUity  for  the  choices  that  are 
made  and  the  actions  that  are  taken.  In  all 
our  history  we  have  found  no  better  way 
than  through  the  process  of  education  for 
equipping  citizens — you  and  me  and  our 
children — with  the  knowledge  and  the  un- 
derstanding needed  to  make  these  choices 
and  to  take  these  acUons. 

What  we  desperately  need  Is  not  ingenious 
tinkering  with  the  surface  of  our  culture  but 
a  new  vision  of  the  possibilities  of  human  life 
in  our  age.  To  whom  should  be  turn  for  such 
a  vUlon,  and  who  can  persuade  our  citizens 
to  pay  the  price  for  carrying  it  to  fruition? 
Not  so  long  ago,  many  people  were  confi- 
dent that  science  could  solve  such  problems, 
but  such  confidence  U  no  longer  as  pervasive 
as  It  used  to  be.  The  scientists  themselves 
are  frequently  known  to  express  pesslinism. 
All  of  the  threats  to  human  existence  iron- 
ically derive,  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree, 
from  the  extraordinary  fiowerlng  of  science- 
based  technology  In  the  twentieth  century. 
That  this  flowering  has  brought  many  bene- 
flU  to  man.  few  will  deny.  That  it  also  ex- 
tends his  power  beyond  his  demonstrated 
wisdom  to  use  it  to  his  collective  advantage 
is  also  hard  to  deny.  There  is  growing  convic- 
tion in  this  coimtay  that  science  Is  now  too 
portent-laden  to  be  left  to  scientists  alone. 
In  this  regard,  I  am  reminded  of  the  pro- 
phetic words  of  Lord  Snow  in  his  book,  Tvoo 
Cultures,  some  years  back. 

It  is  at  this  point — at  the  last  millsecond 
before  midnight — that  the  humanism  and 
social  scientist  are  being  invited  to  help  sal- 
vage oiu-  society.  It  Is  ironic  because,  like 
Churchill  imder  the  dock  in  Parliament 
thxmdering  unheeded  warnings  of  disaster 
prior  to  World  War  U,  the  social  scholars 
have  long  predicted  the  state  of  affairs  to 
which  we  have  come.  Yet  like  Chiuchlll,  they 
must  now  assume  a  major  responsibility  for 
averting  the  Impending  doom. 

pxiMACT  or  cuLTinu 
There  is  only  one  way  to  do  so,  and  that  is 
to  reassert  the  primacy  of  a  man-centered 
culture  which  subordinates  technology  to  the 
human  condition.  That  Is  what  the  new  na- 
tional envircmment  policy  is  really  all  about 

a  Renaissance  of  Man  in  the  decade  of  the 

70's. 

This  Renaissance  takes  as  Its  paramount 
Issue  the  quality  of  life.  And  who  Is  better 
equipped  to  q>eak  on  the  quality  of  human 
existence  than  the  man  of  humane  letters 
and  sodal  oonoems?  Who  else  has  devoted 
bis  Uf  e  to  tbe  most  productive  and  liberating 
ways  of  approaching  the  human  condttlonT  I 
charge  each  of  you  with  the  burden  of  lead- 
ership, of  qMaklng  to  the  creation  of  exem- 
plary men. 

In  this  regard,  I  cite  Classics  Profeseor  Wil- 
liam Arrowsmith  of  the  University  of  Texas 
whose  views  on  education  should  constitute 
a  statement  of  goals  for  us  all: 

"It  Is  men  we  need  now.  not  programs.  It 
is  possible  for  a  student  to  go  from  kinder- 
garten to  graduate  school  without  ever  en- 
countering a  man — a  man  who  might  for  the 
first  time  give  him  the  only  profound  moti- 
vation for  learning,  the  hope  of  becoming  a 
better  man.  Since  the  humanities  aim  at 
humanisatlon,  their  meaning  and  end  are 
always,  I  believe,  an  exemplary  man.  Hence 
the  humanities  stand  or  fall  aocordlng  to  tbe 
human  slae  of  tbe  man  who  prnfeiiee  tbem." 
It  Is  dear,  then,  that  scientists  are  not 
alone  responsible  for  the  woes  of  our  dvlUsa- 
tUm.  Htunaalsts  and  sodal  sdemtlsts  by  their 


indifference  must  share  with  other  cltlsens 
some  responslblUty  for  the  current  state  of 
our  world  too.  But  the  times  are  now  sud- 
denly ripe  for  a  fruitful  Intercourse  between 
the  humanities  and  the  sciences.  The  stirge 
in  inter-diadpllnary  team  research  and  study 
represented  by  the  concern  for  ecology  con- 
stitutes a  major  opportunity  for  an  Impact 
ui>on  public  policy  by  the  humanities  and 
social  sciences. 

A  major  thrust  will  be  made  throtigh  the 
agency  of  education.  I  hope  that  you  will  not 
neglect  the  challenge  presented  to  you  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  reorientation  of  American 
education  toward  man-centered  environ- 
mental study.  The  newly  awakened  social 
consdenoe  in  ovir  coimtry  demands  a  re- 
sponse by  educational  authorities.  We  ask 
that  you  join  us  In  shaping  an  educational 
policy  consonant  with  that  Renaissance. 
axsPONSiBiunES  or  oovxbnicknt 
The  responsibiUty  of  the  government  is  to 
lead. 

That  Is  why  the  President,  on  January  1, 
1970.  marked  the  start  of  a  new  decade  by 
signing  the  bill  establishing  a  Council  of  En- 
vironmental Advisors.  It  is  why  he  said,  "The 
1970'b  absolutely  must  be  the  years  when 
America  pays  its  debt  to  the  past  by  reclaim- 
ing the  purity  of  its  air.  Its  waters  and  our 
living  environment.  It  Is  literally  now  or 
never."  It  U  why  he  has  dedicated  this  Ad- 
ministration to  the  saving  of  our  fragile, 
threatened  environment — on  which  our  sur- 
vival depends. 

It  is  also  the  responsibility  of  government 
to  set  an  example — to  encourage  the  growth 
of  public  understanding  of  its  actlvltiee,  of 
public  concern,  of  public  partldpation. 
"Until  he  has  been  part  of  a  cause  larger 
than  himself,  no  man  is  truly  whole,"  the 
President  said  in  his  Inaugural  address. 

Above  aU,  it  Is  the  responsibiUty  of  all  gov- 
ernment—not fust  national  or  sUte,  but 
every  local  unit  that  operates  a  public  scho<4 
system — to  educate  ...  to  replace  confu- 
sion with  knowledge  ...  to  replace  concern 
with  commitment  and  action. 

It  Is  at  this  point  that  the  humanists  and 
the  social  sdentlsts  should  be  "doing  their 
thing."  The  problems  we  have  are  not  just 
scientific.  They  are  social  and  they  bear  di- 
rectly upon  human  Interaction  with  the  total 
environment.  What  we  need  deq>eratdy  from 
the  cognoscenti  such  as  you  here  tonight  is 
help  in  posing  the  right  questions.  If  the 
growing  surge  of  dtiaen  concern  is  to  give 
rise  to  new  human  stirvlval  techniques  and 
attitudes,  a  leadership  role  for  tbe  humani- 
ties Is  essential. 

Learning  about  environment  and  ecology 
and  aU  that  affect  it  is  admittedly  compU- 
cated.  Even  today,  when  we  know  how  dan- 
gerously threatened  ova  environment  Is,  we 
have  only  a  small  corps  of  qualified  profes- 
sionals to  call  upon.  But  if  government  at 
any  level  should  take  the  anitude  tbat  this 
is  all  too  complicated  for  tbe  average  dtiaen 
to  understand — ^that  he  is  needed  merely  to 
pick  up  the  blU — then  we  shaU  be  inviting 
public  apathy,  and  even  the  moet  ambitious 
programs  will  eventually  fall. 
We  simply  cannot  afford  failure. 

TWO  UKMSBATIOICS 

We  must  therefore  begin  Immediately  to 
use  our  fuU  educattonal  capability  to  learn 
as  much  aa  we  can,  as  fast  as  we  can,  about 
how  to  save  our  environment.  At  the  same 
time,  we  must  begin  to  teach  not  just  one 
but  two  generations  of  Americans,  simul- 
taneously, all  that  they  must  know  in  ordor 
to  revive  the  earth  on  which  we  live. 

Why  do  I  say  two  generations?  Simply  be- 
cause you  and  I  and  every  other  adult  Amtfl- 
ean  must  learn  all  this.  Just  as  must  cfrecy 
American  whose  age  puts  him  In  the  stu- 
dent population.  We  must  learn  It  so  we  can 
undMstand  it— and  we  must  learn  It  In 
onler  to  be  able  to  teach  It  on  a  vastly 
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greater  acmle  Uuui  anytblng  w«  hsT*  so  fv 
envisioned. 

The  teacher  we  Intend  to  aend  into  our 
public  scboolB  In  1980  la  today  a  alxtb  grader 
somewhere  In  America.  He  or  she  moat  be 
taught — beginning  rlgbt  now — along  with 
erery  American  boy  and  girl,  about  enTlron- 
mental  quality,  about  ecology  and  about  all 
of  the  complex  and  Interacting  elemente  that 
go  to  make  them  up. 

We  and  they  must  learn  together — and 
In  the  spare  time  we  have  left,  we  must  be- 
gin to  write  the  textbooks  for  this  new  edu- 
cational enterprise.  We  must  think  about 
America  as  It  will  be  In  1980— a  nation  with 
some  335  mllhon  dtlsens  with  different 
kinds  of  schools  and  different  kinds  of  teach- 
ing and  learning  programs,  and  we  muat  do 
this  right  now  That  future  teacher  will  enter 
college  In  1978  and  textbooks  will  have  to 
have  been  written  and  published,  courses 
mapped  out  and  Instructors  trained  In  these 
new  disciplines. 

When  we  turn  these  brand-new  teachers 
loose  In  1980.  they  had  better  know  much 
more  than  any  of  us  do  right  now  about 
the  problems  Involved  In  human  survival — 
or  else  the  war  may  well  be  lost,  although 
the  battles  may  go  on  for  a  few  decades 
kutger. 

What  are  the  specific  tasks  to  be  assigned 
to  thia  Dew  environmental/ecological  educa- 
tion? They  can  be  summed  up  briefly: 
mrearenets.  concern,  motivation  and  training : 

Awarenest  of  hoto  tee  and  our  teetinolon 
affect  and  are  affected  by  our  environment: 

Concern  for  man's  new  and  unique  re- 
sponalblUty  to  re-establish  and  to  create 
beneflclally  balanced  relatlonsbtpa  among  all 
forma  of  life  within  the  closed  earth  system; 

Motivation  and  training  to  enable  us  to 
acquire  and  spread  the  knowledge  and  skills 
that  will  help  us  solve  Interrelated  environ- 
mental problems  and  prevent  their  future 
occurrence. 

The  end  product  of  this  kind  of  educa- 
tion— and  It  must  take  place  at  every  level  of 
the  educational  enterprise — will  be  to  create, 
within  the  decade  that  has  Just  begun,  a 
dtlaanry  with  a  clear  understanding  that 
man  la  an  Inseparable  part  of  the  system 
and  that,  as  such,  his  continued  existence 
la  totaUj  dependent  on  Its  continued  func- 
tioning. 

ALL  ■DTTCATXOMAI.  LKTBLa 

Departjnenta  dcrotad  to  the  environmen- 
tal sclepoea  are  being  started  at  many  of  our 
nation^  nnlrersltlaa.  This  U  an  exceUent 
beginning — but  we  must  also  begin  now  to 
develop  similarly  orleoted  programs  in  our 
grade  schools,  in  our  high  schools  and  in 
our  junior  ooUegea.  It  Is  essential  far  stu- 
dents reartilng  the  university  level — and 
lust  as  urgent  for  those  whose  education 
will  not  take  them  that  far — that  they  al- 
ready know  the  basic  facte  about  environ- 
ment Just  as  you  and  I  learned  addition 
and  subtraction. 

Tbaae  same  basic  courses  must  be  devel- 
oped and  put  Into  action  at  every  stage  of 
adult  education.  Logically,  this  should  In- 
clude not  only  adult  education  spooaorad 
by  formal  school  systems,  but  also  the  edu- 
cational enterprises  conducted  by  bualneaa 
and  industry,  by  unlofia  and  by  other  or- 
ganlaed  groups.  The  future  o<  sodeCy  Uea  in 
ite  ability  to  react  and  leapuud  to  altuaUona 
and  eventa— and  we  are  In  a  attuaUon  with 
regard  to  our  envlronnMntal  prennratloa 
that  calls  for  a  elaar  and  Tlgarous  ies|iiaisii 
by  every  sector  oif  Amerlean  life.  Cvantually. 
as  we  gain  ground,  we  abould  become  able 
to  act  rather  than  merely  react. 

It  Is  a  matter  of  urgent  nineasttj  that  we 
develop  In  both  young  and  old  an  nndsr- 
standlng  ot  the  aodety  in  which  they  Uv*— 
an  increaalncly  urbanUwd  aodety  with  aU 
the  problems  that  thla  createaw  We  need  to 
develop  eoolngtcl  stodlsa  rtealfnsd  to  mmkm 
•veryona  aware  of  the  fMglle  and  Interaett^ 
relattonahlpa  ot  land,  air  and  water    and  to 


give  new  understandings  of  the  eoo-concepte 
— that  must  govern  the  development  of  eo- 
dety,  encompassing  the  demands  or  tnereaa- 
lag  urtianlaation 

We  need  in  our  acfaools  to  counteract  the 
Idea  of  environment  as  being  something  "out 
there"  that  can  be  visited  and  then  left  be- 
hind at  the  end  of  the  field  trip.  Our  goal 
must  be  to  see  that  every  school  has  access 
to  an  environmental  study  area  where 
youngsters  of  aU  ages  can  grow  up  with  the 
concept  of  environment  as  being  everything 
that  makes  up  their  world,  and  with  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  Interdependency  ot  all  lU 
numberless  elements. 


Through  the  development  of  SEE — en- 
vironmental/ecological education — at  every 
level  of  learning,  I  see  some  very  exciting 
things: 

Pre-schoolers  will  be  using  the  out-of- 
doors  as  a  classroom — for  It  Is  a  matter  of 
urgent  necessity  that  our  children  early  be- 
gin to  understand  their  environment. 

High  school  studenU  will  use  dvtcs 
courses  to  engage  in  work-study  programs 
with  city  planners  and  environmental  qual- 
ity professionals.  They  will  focus  on  all  sorte 
of  urban  problems  to  which  solutions  must 
be  torind — waste  disposal,  water  supply,  pol- 
lution and  population. 

Undergraduates  wUl  participate  In  multl- 
dlsclpllnary  classes  under  the  guidance  of 
master  teaching  teams  to  allow  them  to  work 
out  the  great  Intellectual  synthesis  of  the 
1970's — the  newly  emerging  coalescence  of 
the  humanitlea,  the  natural  and  social  sci- 
ences, and  the  broad-based  environmental 
studies  that  are  bdng  undertaken. 

Graduate  studente  will  work  in  special 
study  programs  directed  to  creating  new  and 
different  approaches  to  solving  ecological 
problems. 

Teachers  will  be  given  opportunities  to  ac- 
quire the  knowledge  and  the  methods  of 
teaching  EE£. 

Out-of-achool  adulu  will  learn  to  under- 
stand bow  and  why  the  ecology  and  the  en- 
vironment interact;  and  while  the  profsa- 
sionals  and  the  para- professionals  work  to- 
ward finding  the  immediate  solutions  we 
must  have,  all  of  us  will  acquire  the  kind  of 
knowledge  we  can  no  loxiger  do  without.  The 
entire  level  of  mass  citizen  understanding 
and  participation  must  be  raised  if  we  are 
to  reverse  the  envlroamental  skid.  In  this 
effort,  we  muat  rely  on  educational  television, 
on  community  nnllegee.  on  business,  on  la- 
bor— In  fact,  on  a  total  fusion  of  individual 
and  group  effort. 


If  our  communications  do  not  fail  us  In 
thla  crisis,  all  Americana  will,  to  some  de- 
gree, t>eoome  eco-actlTlate. 

Let  me  Illustrate  what  this  can  mean. 

In  Oallfomla.  voten  In  San  Bernardino 
County  recently  ttimed  down  a  propoeed  eoal 
burning  plant  despite  the  increased  tax  rev- 
enues it  would  have  contributed.  Resldente 
in  a  Seattle  suburb  chose  to  preserve  a 
wooded  park  area  Instead  of  clearing  It  tor  a 
golf  oourae. 

A  recent  example  ot  the  effecUveneas  of 
the  working  meld  provided  by  mass  com- 
munications, cltlaen  response,  and  varloua 
levels  of  government  working  in  partnership 
was  the  halting  of  the  Kverglades  Jetport. 
An  Irreversible  ecological  tragedy  was  averted 
and  we  lighted  a  beacon  of  hope  and  In- 
spiration for  a  nation  of  environmental  un- 
derachlevef*. 

The  dedatona  to  be  made  by  each  of  us 
In  the  future  wUl  be  on  both  small  and  very 
large  enTlronmantal  lasuee,  but,  whatever 
their  degree,  they  will  be  more  and  more 
numerous  in  the  years  ahead.  It  la  vital  that 
we  and  our  children  be  equipped  with  the 
wtadom  and  undeiatanrtli^  that  reject  taap- 
haaard  or  srwtlonal  '^KHrtt  in  favor  of  la- 
f  owned,  reasoned  derlslnna. 


Undertaking  this  vast  new  educational  en- 
terprise win  have  far  reaching  and  highly 
benefldal  Implications  for  American  educa- 
tion. It  will  be  a  catelyst  whose  Impact  will 
register  In  every  classroom  and,  I  hope.  In 
every  home  and  office  and  plant  In  America. 

Scholarship  will  benefit  by  the  develop- 
ment of  the  essential  Inter  aiMl  cross  dis- 
ciplinary studies  that  wUl  be  needed.  The 
active  Involvement  of  our  educational  sys- 
tem in  problems  that  pervade  the  lives  of 
all  will  help  to  make  the  educational  procesa 
more  relevant  and  responsive. 

This  new  emphasis  in  American  education 
will  help  to  make  every  individual  more 
aware  of  bow  dependent  each  of  us  Is  upon 
the  other.  We  abaU — we  must — learn  that  in 
the  highly  complex  structure  which  is  hu- 
man society,  survival  depends  on  self-control 

(Which  includes  control  of  technology that 

manunotb  extension  of   "self.") 

The  simple  goal  of  all  this  educational 
effort  Is  the  realization  that  the  acw  of  one 
react  on  all.  If  we  can  learn  this  lesson,  we 
shaU  live  In  a  better  society.  If  we  do  not 
learn  it,  we  may  well  have  no  sodety  at  all. 

OmCK   or   KDTTCATIOir 

What  Is  the  Office  of  Bducatlon  going  to 
do  to  help  American  education  implement 
the  environmental  challenge  outlined  by  the 
President  and  alluded  to  here  today?  A  num- 
ber of  things : 

Promote  EEE  as  a  major  activity  of  the 
Office  In  the  1970's. 

Set  up  a  spedal  environmental  studies 
staff  to  coordinate  existing  programs,  redi- 
rect existing  resources,  and  plan  new  pro- 
grams and  activities.  This  can  be  done  by 
drawing  creaUvely  on  aU  the  relevant  re- 
sources in  O.E..  without  creating  another 
bureaucratic  unit. 

Support  appropriate  legislation  for  Federal 
initiatives  In  envlronmentel  education. 

Call  a  major  conference  In  June  on  the 
challenge  of  EEB  to  the  American  educa- 
tional community. 

Support  wholeheartedly  the  Bnvlronmentel 
Teach-in  scheduled  nationally  for  April  33. 
I  tirge  all  American  educators,  at  elemen- 
tary, secondary  and  higher  levels  throughout 
the  nation,  to  concern  themselves  with  thU 
effort  and  to  give  this  environmental  event 
the  Impact  it  deserves. 

Propose  that  teachers  foUow  up  the  Na- 
tional Teach-in  by  organizing  and  planning 
regional  Ecological  Environmental  Teaeh-lnn 
for  Temehert  In  the  Summer  of  1970.  The  Of- 
fice of  Education  and  the  Department  of  In- 
terior would  aaalst  these  efforts  in  coopera- 
tion with  Stete  and  local  groups  and  or- 
ganizations. 

Cooperate  with  the  Department  of  Interior 
to  put  to  the  highest  educational  use  the 
cultural  and  natural  envlronmentel  re- 
eoureee  of  the  National  Park  Service.  The 
Department  of  Interior's  National  Envlron- 
mentel Education  Landmark  program  repre- 
aente  a  major  step  In  the  direction  that  ed- 
ucation for  survival  must  take. 

And  finally,  begin  to  plan  for  our  partici- 
pation In  the  1973  UN  International  Environ- 
mental Tear  Since  we  are  the  leading  indus- 
trial nation,  we  must  teke  leadership  in 
countering  industrial  violence  to  the  en- 
vironment. The  spread  of  our  industrial 
technology  has  brought  with  It  the  spread 
of  tte  rot.  As  John  Gardner  recently  said: 
"The  problems  of  nuclear  warfare,  at  popu- 
lation, or  the  environment  are  Impending 
planetary  disasters.  We  are  In  trouble  aa  a 
spedes.' 

CRALLkKOS  Airs  axspoifsx 

Before  us  stands  a  great  challenge.  Arnold 
Toynbee  has  told  us  that  the  eaaenoe  of  the 
story  of  mankind  and  the  survival  of  dvllisa- 
tlons  Is  to  be  found  In  the  cycle  of  challenge 
and  response.  Those  that  respond  aurvlve; 
thoee  that  do  not  decline  and  die. 

I  believe  America  contains  the  seeds  of  re- 
q>onae.  Some  are  disturbed  by  the  enormity 
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of  the  challenge — but  the  very  fact  that  we 
are  willing  and  anxious  to  foctu  on  our  en- 
vironmental problenu  la  the  beet  assuranoc 
that  we  do  Indeed  still  possess  the  energy  to 
tackle  them  and  the  ability  to  forge  the  tools 
to  conquer  them. 

In  just  six  years,  this  nation  will  enter 
upon  ite  third  century  of  Independence.  How 
our  children  and  their  children  will  live  In 
that  century — or  even  If  they  will — is  almost 
totally  dependent  on  the  commitment  we 
must  now  make  and  the  dedication  with 
which  we  carry  it  out. 

If  we  are  committed  and  steadfast,  then 
we  can  In  good  time  step  aside  and  make  room 
for  the  future,  with  the  reassurance  that  we 
have  kept  the  faith  .  .  .  that  In  the  brief 
but  eloquent  words  of  Eccleslastes : 

"One  generation  passeth  away  and  another 
generation  oometh,  but  the  Earth  abldeth 
forever." 


TELEVISION  COVERAGE  OP  CON- 
GRESS:  AN  ADDRESS 

(Mr.  BRADEMAS  asked  and  was  given 
I>ennlssion  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  and  to  include  ez- 
traneoos  material.) 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  light 
of  current  discussion  of  television  cover- 
ace  of  Congress.  I  am  sure  Members  of 
Congress  will  read  with  interest  the  re- 
marks of  Dr.  Frank  Stanton,  president 
of  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System,  at 
the  annual  Public  Service  Award  dinner 
of  the  Advertising  Council  in  New  York 
City  on  December  15.  1969.  Dr.  Stanton, 
who  received  the  Advertising  Council's 
Annual  Public  Service  Award  that  eve- 
ning, makes  a  strong  plea  for  the  case 
that  television  broadcasting  of  the  proc- 
esses of  government  can  add  significantly 
to  the  quality  of  public  understanding 
of  important  issues. 

The  remarks  follow : 

IlflKFBNSKNCX  OF  BBOAOCAST  PWESS 

I  am  deeply  honored  by  this  tribute  to- 
night. I  would  like  to  linger  over  thoee 
generous  words  of  Tex  Cook,  but  I  heetltate 
to  Indulge  in  any  "Instant  analysis."  How- 
ever, I  will  try— on  advice  from  high  quar- 
ters— ^to  respond  "in  a  very  dignified  and 
courageous  way." 

I  would  like  to  think  that  ttUs  award  is 
Inspired  lees  by  anything  that  I  have  done, 
than  by  the  contribution  that  broadcasting 
has  made  to  a  more  concerned  and  a  more 
informed  aodety.  And,  since  we  meet  tonight 
under  the  auspices  of  The  Advertising  Coun- 
cil, let  me  note  that  whatever  suoceas  we 
have  achieved  in  this  is  owed  in  consider- 
able measure  to  advertising.  For — as  the  tree 
preaa,  printed  and  electronic,  has  provided 
advertising  with  an  attentive  forum — ad- 
vertising has  furnished  many  of  the  eco- 
nomics sinews  that  have  made  that  effort  pos- 
sible and  has,  in  fact,  made  the  free  press  In 
our  time  a  viable  reality.  And  Ur  this  con- 
nection let  me  add  a  footnote  appropriate  to 
this  occasion:  During  broadcasting's  short 
eventful  life,  advertisers  have  come  to  re- 
spect the  independenoe  of  the  broadcast 
press  far  more  than  have  the  leaders  of  our 
government. 

It  Is  of  more  than  pawing  significance  that 
we  are  gath««d  here  on  what  by  oolnddenoe 
Is  Bill  of  Rlghta  Day — ^the  178th  anniversary 
of  the  adoption  of  the  first  ten  amendments 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Xf, 
In  the  familiar  words  of  the  British  prime 
minister,  William  Gladstone,  the  American 
Constitution  itself  was  "the  most  wonderful 
work  ever  struck  off  at  a  given  time  by  the 
brain  and  puipoae  of  man,"  the  BlU  of  lUghta 
was,  as  Jefferaon  inalatad.  "what  the  people 
are  entitled  to  agmlnst  every  government  oa 


earth,  general  or  particular,  and  what  no 
just  govenmient  should  refuse  or  rest  on 
Inference."  And  the  first  article  of  the  first 
amendment  of  the  ten  constituting  the  Bill 
of  Rights  provided  that— 

"Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an 
establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  thereof;  or  abridging  the  free- 
dom of  speech,  or  of  the  press;  or  the  right 
of  tho  people  peaceably  to  assemble,  and  to 
petition  the  Government  for  a  redress  of 
grievances." 

None  of  the  principles,  so  simply  and  ex- 
plldtly  set  forth  in  this  very  first  Constitu- 
tional enactment  of  our  Republic,  long  es- 
caped attack,  not  in  'Jieory,  but  In  practice. 
For  vital  as  they  have  been  and  vital  as 
they  stiU  are,  they  are  far  easier  to  pay  lip 
service  to  than  they  are  to  live  by.  And, 
like  Uberty  Itself,  they  have  been  preserved, 
from  the  time  that  they  were  adopted,  only 
at  the  price  of  eternal  vigilance. 

Tet,  compared  to  the  swiftness  and  the 
complexity  of  life  toduy.  the  conditions  un- 
der which  the  Bill  of  Rlghte  was  enacted 
in  1791  were  paradoxically  far  moet  hosplte- 
ble  to  ite  preservation  than  they  are  today. 
A  slender  strip  of  land  stretched  along  the 
Atlantic  seaboard,  largely  consisting  of  agri- 
cultural communities  totaling  scarcely  eight 
million  souls,  the  early  nation  had  lltUe 
communications  beyond  word  of  mouth,  the 
land  press  and  the  stagecoach,  and  no  power 
except  that  of  muscles,  falling  water  and  the 
winds.  Whole  areas  of  life — health,  educa- 
tion, tranq>ortetlon,  economics,  science, 
bousing,  utilities,  urban  living,  commerce 
and  environmental  control — fundamental  as 
they  have  since  become,  were  never  touched 
ujyon  by  the  Federal  government;  and  a  man 
could  live  his  entire  life  without  being  af- 
fected as  an  individual  by  any  action  of  that 
government.  Indeed,  only  on  the  local  level 
did  he  have  much  to  say  In  the  affairs  of 
government:  The  choice  of  the  national  lead- 
ership was  delegated  to  electc.  s  free  to  choose 
anyone  they  saw  fit,  and  the  choice  of  United 
States  senators  was  delegated  to  the  stete 
legislators  free  to  make  whatever  bargains 
they  thought  politically  prudent. 

But  thanks  to  the  foresight  of  the  political 
arcbitecte  of  two  centuries  ago,  the  dtlsens  of 
the  early  Republic  did  have  the  guarantee  of, 
among  other  minimum  «MMMti^^i»  of  free 
political  action,  a  free  press — which  is  to 
say  the  right  to  know,  the  right  to  ask  ques- 
tions, the  right  to  criticize,  and  the  right  to 
dissent.  The  Importance  of  these  rlghte  was 
underscored  only  last  week  when  the  Vatican 
weekly,  L'Otaervatore,  edltorlaUy  praised  the 
United  States  for  facing  honestly  the  My  Lai 
episode  in  Vietnam,  steting  that  the  case 
demonstrated  "the  vitality  of  a  democracy 
whldi  does  not  close  the  mouth  of  those 
who  pubUdy  accuse  and  does  not  prevent — 
as  unhappUy  happens  often  elsewhere — any- 
one from  teUlng  the  whole  truth,  even  a  hor- 
rible and  flisgustlng  one.  ..." 

UlSiUaBlNO   DOUBTS 

Tet  during  the  past  month,  we  have  had 
disturbing  doubte  cast  from  high  places  here 
at  home  on  the  rlghte  to  which  the  Vatican 
paper  attached  such  great  value.  Whatever 
the  merlte  of  |he  spedflc  Issues  Involved,  we 
witnessed  contrived  government  attacks  on 
both  the  degree  and  the  extent  of  freedom  of 
the  preaa.  Subsequently,  aasuranoee  that  the 
purpoae  of  these  attacks  was  merely  to  stim- 
ulate dlacunlon  of  media  performmnce,  and 
thence  self-Improvement,  ring  hollow  i^en 
their  souroes  and  pattern,  not  to  mention 
their  language,  are  considered  and  when  the 
right  to  report  the  facte,  or  to  exprees  an 
<q>lnlon,  is  challenged  only  when  they  go 
against  the  grain  of  Administration  poUcy. 
But  the  danger  Ues  not  solely — or  even  pri- 
marily— in  the  angry  oflldal  castlgations,  or 
in  the  overt  warnings  of  government  inter- 
vention, or  in  the  subtle  threate  ot  reprisal.  It 
does  not  Ue  even  In  the  Implication  that,  at  a 
time  when  this  nation  is  more  powerful  than 


It  has  ever  been  In  Ite  history.  It  turns  ite 
back  on  the  memorable  words  of  Justice 
Holmes:  ...  if  there  Is  any  prlndple  of  the 
Constitution  that  more  Imperatively  calls  for 
attachment  than  any  other,  it  Is  the  prlnd- 
ple of  free  thought — not  free  thought  for 
thoee  for  thoee  who  agree  with  us  but  free- 
dom for  the  thought  that  we  hate." 

The  real  danger  is  not  theoretical  but 
coldly  practical:  It  Is  the  pointed  reminder 
that  Big  Brother — the  government — Is  keep- 
ing ite  eye  on  you  and  if  you  dont  do  what 
it  says  is  best,  youll  be  in  trouble. 

This  is  a  direct  inversion  of  the  proposi- 
tion Inherent  in  the  First  Amendment:  that 
the  government  Is  the  servant  of  the  people 
and  not  their  master.  And  It  wotild  render 
Impotent  the  instrument  that  the  authors 
of  the  Bill  of  Rlghte  saw  as  the  major  safe- 
guard against  that  bleak  inversion  becoming 
a  reality — the  right  of  the  pec^le  to  keep 
their  eyes  on  the  government.  Nor  did  the 
BUI  of  Rlghte  dr&ftemen  see  this  right  to 
know  as  merely  an  Indulgence.  For  a  free 
society,  they  saw  it  as  an  organic  need.  We 
cannot  keep  that  vital  right  alive  by  abridg- 
ing it  whenever  the  going  gete  rough  or 
by  not  making  the  most  of  It  when  t.htng« 
are  going  well.  As  the  problems  and  oppor- 
tunities facing  us  get  more  complex,  as 
society  necessarUy  becomes  more  Institu- 
tional and  less  personal,  as  we  grow  bigger 
both  In  numbers  and  In  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic dimensions  of  our  activities,  the  only 
way  we  can  keep  the  right  to  know  alive  Is 
by  expanding  It — making  sure  that  our  citi- 
zens know  more  about  our  government  and 
Ite  action,  not  less. 

It  Is  one  of  the  great  godsends  In  our 
history  that  we  have  the  means  to  bring  this 
about  just  when  we  need  It  most — and  to 
bring  It  about  not  In  the  distant  future  but 
tomorrow  morning.  No  technical  Innovation, 
no  vast  investmente  are  required — only  the 
wUl  to  do  it. 

KLBCTBOKIC  COMlCTTmCATIONS 

My  proposal  Is  simply  to  use  electronic 
communications  to  give  the  Am«lcan  peo- 
ple greater  access  to  significant  proceedings 
of  the  Congress  and  of  the  Supreme  Court — 
that  is,  to  allow  television  and  radio  to  cover 
aU  proceedings  of  the  House,  the  Senate  and 
the  Supreme  Court  to  which  the  pubUc  and 
the  press  are  admitted.  We  have  been  doing 
this  for  years  with  regard  to  the  United  Na- 
tions. We  have  been  doing  it  with  regard  to 
party  conventions.  We  have  been  doing  it 
with  regard  to  inaugurations  and  ceremonial 
joint  sessions  of  the  House  and  Senate.  There 
Is  no  reason  why  we  cannot  do  It  with  re- 
gard to  critical  sessions  of  the  highest  legis- 
lative and  judicial  bodies  in  the  land — 
bodies  whose  actions  and  determinations  in- 
fluence our  Uvea,  our  po<^etbook8,  our 
preeent  and  our  future. 

An  enll^tened  people — a  people  impelled 
by  their  heritage,  their  Intereste  and  their 
compulsions  to  govern  themselves — need  to 
know  not  only  the  decisions  arrived  at  on 
their  behalf  but  how  they  are  arrived  at  and 
on  what  grounds.  The  course  of  the  longest 
and  the  most  expensive  war  in  our  history 
was  determined  in  great  measure  by  the 
Oulf  of  Tonkin  Reeotutlon  of  August  1964. 
The  outcome  of  the  discussions  of  that  reso- 
lution in  the  United  Stetes  Congress  was  to 
bear  dramatically  and  materially  on  the  life 
of  every  American,  directiy  or  indirectly.  The 
same  Issues,  though  with  varying  standards 
of  reference  and  from  varying  polnte  of  de- 
parture, were  discussed  In  the  United  Na- 
tions General  Assembly.  Television  and  radio 
made  It  poesible  for  the  American  people  to 
wttneas  the  United  Nations  debate  Uve  and 
later  in  delayed  broadcasts  or  on  regular  and 
spedal  news  broadcaste.  But  they  were  pro- 
hibited by  archaic  strictures,  from  witness- 
ing the  discussion  in  their  own  Congress. 

Such  deprivations  with  regard  to  Congree- 
alonal  prooeedlngB  are  the  rule,  with  the  sole 
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•xc«pOon  of  Um  8en*to,  wbar*  tb«  Individ- 
lud  coounlttBM  permit  the  broadcactlng  of 
pubno  h— rtngi  In  splta  of  the  fact  that 
broMdcMta  of  S«nat«  mmmltt—  h— ringi 
h»f*  r«ault«d  tn  d««p  pubUe  tntervst.  ■Imllar 
bro*dea«ta  arw  Satly  problbltad  in  the  caae 
of  ooininltte«s  of  tbe  Houae,  and  from  th« 
floors  of  both  bouaea.  We  are  encouraged 
that  a  remedy  may  be  within  reach,  how- 
ever, by  the  provisions  in  a  blU  (HJt.  11475) 
DOW  before  a  tubcommlttee  of  the  Houae 
Rules  Committee.  If  passed  by  the  Houae, 
this  bill  would  permit  radio  and  television 
coverage  not  only  of  committee  hearings  but 
of  the  Houae  proceedings  themselves.  But 
the  camera  and  microphone  remain  off  lim- 
its in  the  case  of  the  Supreme  Court,  despite 
the  fact  that  its  proceedings,  like  thoae  of 
Congress,  are  open  to  anyone  who  happens 
to  be  In  Washington  and  who  can  go  to  Its 
chambers.  For  aU  practical  purposss,  the 
present  t«at  ot  a  dtiaen's  ablUty  to  see  his 
government  In  action  on  ntatters  of  the  ut- 
most urgency  to  him  Is  whether  or  not  be 
has  the  time  and  money  to  go  to  Washing- 
ton, often  stand  In  line  for  a  seat  and  then 
hope  that  there  la  room  for  him.  Actually, 
through  caineras  and  microphones,  there  la 
room  for  every  American  In  thoae  limited 
seats  DOW  available  only  to  tbe  privileged  or 
accidental  few. 

mwm  alnoe  the  birth  of  tbe  Idea  of  self- 
government,  the  direct  involvement  of  all 
dtlaena  In  tbatr  government'  has  been  the 
hlgbaat  objecttve  of  democratic  Ufa.  Tbe 
Qreeks  sought  It  and  for  one  of  the  most 
splendid,  if  brief,  hours  in  human  history 
realised  It.  And  It  was  not  for  nothing  that 
the  New  »T«gi«.nH  town  meeting  used  the 
largest  noeetlngbouse  available  so  as  to  ac- 
oommodat*  the  most  people  and  would  even 
spUl  out  on  the  lawn  U  necessary;  nor  that 
thre  CoDsUtutloo  itself  required,  when  the 
only  fommiinlratl"'^i  medium  waa  printing, 
the  Congress  to  "keep  a  Journal  of  its  Pro- 
ceedings, and  from  time  to  time  publish  the 
same.  .  .  ." 

TlMre  was  a  time  when  there  was  no  al- 
tamatlTe  to  limiting  access  to  high  leglsU- 
tlv«  and  Judicial  proceedings  to  the  handful 
of  aabacrflMn  to  the  Coit^esstoiMi  itoeoftf 
and  vlaltors  wbo  oouM  get  to  Waahlngton. 
Today,  It  Is  Indefensible.  I  think  that  I  have 
heard  most  at  the  excuses  that  have  been 
offered — and  not  one  of  them  seems  to  me 
to  hold  water. 

TXLBTiaxoM — vacT  or  uwm 
Television  la  a  fact  of  life  In  our  times,  but 
It  does  not  ci*m!U  new  rulaa  of  human  be- 
havior— It  only  raflacta  tbe  old  onea.  To  limit 
Its  role  In  eommtmlcatlona  on  the  grounds 
that  It  would  In  any  Important  way  alter  the 
standards  ondar  which  our  elected  or  ap- 
pointed '•^Tl''»  conduct  tbamaalvea  Is  a 
wholly  iintvnaMe  propoaltlon.  Bven  if  it  did, 
the  '■»*^«"'"  la  available  to  them  outaide  the 
leglalatlve  chambers;  and  In  any  caae,  the 
burden  of  ra^tonalblllty  must  rest — not  with 
the  Inatrumenta  that  transmit  legislative  or 
ludlelal  eventa — but  with  the  partlclpanU 
who  make  thoee  events.  To  do  anything  else 
would  be  not  to  report  what  Is  happening  but 
to  distort  It — to  decide  in  advance  that  some 
people  and  some  occurrextcea  cannot  stand 
pubUc  scrutiny.  I  do  not  believe  that  this 
course  accords  either  with  the  theory  of  an 
open  society  or  the  practice  of  good  govern- 
ment. Iforecrver,  the  broadcasting  of  ssaslnns 
of  the  rringisaa  sncl  tbe  same  would  hold 
with  the  Supreme  Court — would  obviously 
be  selective,  just  as  they  bavs  been  in  the 
case  of  the  United  Katlona.  Routine  sessions 
ot  the  Oongraas  would  not  be  broadcast,  but 
the  broadeastti^  ct  orltloal  se— Irwis,  Isailtng 
to  major  eonmltmaBta  on  tbe  part  at  the 
would  anUgbten  them  on 
and  tbe  ratlnwle  behind  such 
conunttaMnta.  And  w«  nniat  rHBaaabar  that 
iT*  •vseptBf.  Appro- 
by  the  Ota^nm  are  tbe 


ultimate  determinants  of  national  prlorltlaa. 
Foreign  poll^  Is  strengthened  or  frustrated 
in  tbe  Senate,  through  lu  power  to  advlae 
and  consent.  The  effect  on  the  Judiciary. 
through  conflrmatlonr  alone.  Is  dlreol  and 
Immediate.  The  Congress's  powers  of  over- 
seeing other  government  agencies  are  virtu- 
ally without  Umlts.  Because  of  Its  sblllty  to 
delegate  rule  making,  to  allocate  funds,  to 
approve  appointments  and  to  conduct  in- 
vestigations. It  can  reach  Into  every  govern- 
mental agency  and  offlce.  But  despite  the 
great  range  of  Its  powers,  most  major  de- 
cisions that  the  Congress  makes  In  theee 
many  fields  are  epitomised  In  a  few  signifi- 
cant actions  rather  than  In  the  day-to-day 
sessions. 

In  the  Supreme  Court,  too,  there  are  ob- 
viously a  great  number  of  arguments  and  de- 
cisions that  are  directed  to  very  specialized 
problems  that  would  have  no  clear  or  per- 
vasive Importance  to  the  great  majority  of 
tbe  people.  But  thoee  decisions  that  do  con- 
cern all  of  us  are  apt  to  concern  us  very 
deeply — civil  rights,  for  example,  and  appli- 
cations of  the  crlnUnal  code — and  we  ought 
to  have  access  to  the  great  arguments  of  pro- 
tagonists and  opponents  which  inspire  such 
decisions.  "We  are  imder  a  Constitution," 
said  Charles  Evans  Hughes,  "but  the  Consti- 
tution Is  what  the  Judges  say  It  Is.  .  .  ." 
Certainly,  the  Judicial  process  would  be 
strengthened  if  lnst.eart  of  dismissing  opin- 
ions as  Jixllctal  caprice,  the  people  sensed, 
through  witnessing  Its  more  crucial  proceed- 
ings, the  Inescapable  burden  of  finality  that 
Is  placed  upon  the  Supreme  Court  and  the 
gravity  with  which  It  arrlvea  at  lu  Judg- 
ments. Since  the  Court  deals  with  specific 
cases  and  not  In  abstractions,  the  people 
could  see  for  themselves  that  the  process  by 
which  Its  opinions  are  arrived  at  are  not 
casual,  nor  reached  In  a  vacuum  of  lofty 
legalisms,  but  as  resolutions  of  actual  con- 
filcts  between  human  beings  and  human  in- 
stitutions that  have  their  roots  In  the  prac- 
tical affairs  of  a  few  and  their  effects  In  the 
practical  affairs  of  the  many. 

I  have  felt  more  at  home  tonight  In  this 
gathering  than  I  could  in  any  other,  putting 
forth  the  proposition  that  all  government  Is 
the  concern  of  the  many  and  not  Just  of  a 
few.  because  all  of  you  are  profeslonally  at- 
tuned to  the  many.  No  one  has  done  more 
than  advertising  as  a  calling  to  extend  the 
matarlal  benefits  of  a  bettar,  a  richer  and  a 
more  equitable  Ufe  to  the  many.  We  have 
now  at  our  command  the  capacity  to  bring 
the  many  more  directly  Into  the  processes 
of  government  than  has  ever  before  been 
possible,  because  we  can  make  them  on-the- 
spot  witnesses  of  consequential  government 
actions.  And  to  witness  Is  to  begin  to  Increase 
understanding.  And  understanding  leads  to 
more  effective  and  greater  participation. 


In  an  age  of  constant  crisis  and  of  burgeon- 
ing government  activity,  tbat  understanding 
Is  not  a  luxury  but  a  necessity.  In  his  classic, 
CongTe**fO'n^  Government.  Woodrow  Wilson 
introduced  his  essay  on  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives with  these  words  of  warning:  "No 
more  vital  truth  was  ever  uttered  than  that 
freedom  and  free  institutions  caimot  long 
be  maintained  by  any  people  who  do  not  un- 
derstand the  nature  of  their  own  govern- 
ment." 

Today.  w«  bava  tba  technical  instruments 
to  make  poaslble  tbe  deepening  and  tba 
broadening  of  thAt  understanding.  Let  ua 
uaa  those  instrumenta. 


INVESnOATION  OP  F068IBLB  Df- 
PBACHMENT  OF  JUBTTCB  DODO- 
LAS 

(Mr.  GERALD  R  FORD  Mked  and  waa 
given  pennlaikm  to  eztezMl  hla  remarfca 
at  thla  point  in  the  Raooas.) 


Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 

there  has  been  much  discussion  in  the 
House  of  late  about  possible  impeach- 
ment of  Justice  Douglas.  In  that  connec- 
tion, my  basic  contention  is  that  whether 
or  not  individual  Members  of  the  House 
believe  at  this  point  in  proceeding  with 
impeachment  of  Justice  Douglas,  In- 
formation presented  on  the  House  floor 
to  date  certainly  indicates  the  need  for 
an  investigation  of  the  matter. 

An  extremely  well-written  column  by 
Roscoe  and  Geoffrey  Drummond,  pub- 
lished on  April  22.  cites  the  evidence 
which  has  been  put  forward  as  of  this 
time  and  concludes — properly,  I  believe — 
that  "a  fair  and  full-scale  House  investi- 
gation" of  Justice  Douglas  is  very  much 
in  order. 

The  writers  assert  that  the  case  for  im- 
peachment has  not  yet  been  proved  but 
they  also  declare  that  the  House  should 
move  ahead  with  an  investigation  of 
Justice  Douglas  on  the  basis  of  the 
evidence  I  have  assembled.  I  do  not  see 
how  any  House  member  can  validly  argue 
with  that  conclusion. 

Trtie  Drummond  column  follows: 

Should  Jusncs  Douglas  Be  Impxached? 
(By  Roscoe  and  Geoffrey  Drummond) 

WaauiNGTON. — There  Is  enough  prima 
facie  evidence  not  only  to  Justify  but  to 
require  a  fair  and  full-scale  House  Investi- 
gation of  whether  impeachment  proceedings 
should  be  undertaken  against  Supreme 
Court  Justice  William  O.   Douglas. 

RepubUcan  leader  Oerald  Ford  of  Michi- 
gan has  presented  a  disturbing  and  objec- 
tively persuasive  case  that  further  inquiry 
Une«led. 

We  say  In  aU  candor  that,  when  we  first 
read  that  a  resolution  for  an  Impeachment 
Investigation  was  to  be  Introduced,  our  In- 
stinct waa  on  the  side  of  dismissing  It  as 
coming  primarily  from  pique  and  politics,  as 
without  much  substance  and  as  primarily 
related  to  the  very  liberal  opinions  Douglas 
baa  rendered  as  a  member  of  the  Supreme 
Court. 

The  case  for  impeachment  Is  still  not 
proved.  But  the  case  for  thorough  Investi- 
gation by  a  House  committee  with  subpoena 
power  is  proved  to  be  valid  by  the  evidence 
which  Rep.  Ford  has  assembled. 

Our  tendency  was  to  doubt  that  the  evi- 
dence would  be  so  Indicative.  We  suspect 
that  many  may  have  felt  similarly,  and  we 
believe  that  no  membw  of  the  House  should 
vote  either  for  or  against  the  proposed  Im- 
peachment Investigation  until  he  has  ex- 
amined the  full  text  of  the  ai-page  presen- 
tation Ford  made  to  the  House.  Only  a 
minority  of  the  membership  was  present  to 
hear  It. 

The  Instant  reaction  of  many  liberal 
Democrats  Is  to  try  to  discount,  discredit 
and  dl£mlss  the  case  for  a  committee  in- 
quiry on  the  groxind  that  It  Is  directed 
against  Justice  Douglas  because  he  Is  an 
outspoken  dvU  libertarian  and  a  Judicial 
actlvUt. 

Rep.  Emanuel  Celler  (D-N.Y.),  chairman 
of  tbe  House  Judiciary  Committee,  sees  It  as 
an  attempt  to  punish  Douglas  "for  his  liberal 
views." 

This  Is  not  true.  Whatever  may  be  the 
political  motivation,  tbe  case  of  the  105 
Republicans  and  Democrats  who  co-spon- 
sored the  resolution  for  a  committee  Investi- 
gation as  to  whether  impeachment  should 
proceed  doee  not  rest  on  Justice  Douglsa' 
Judicial  opinion  and  only  perli>faerally  on  the 
way  be  haa  laed  bis  position  on  the  Supreme 
Court  to  berate  tbe  government. 

Liberals  will  be  doing  themselves  and  the 
eomUy  great  barm  If  they  keep  on  reacting 
•KtomatfeoHy  against  geUlng  at  tbe  facta. 
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not  on  Ur.  n^T*"'  opinions,  but  on  bis  con- 
duct; not  on  bis  Tlewa  but  on  taU  bohsrlor. 
We  dont  know  that  his  conduct  and  hla 
behavior  vrlU  Justify  Impeachment,  but  tba 
evidence  Is  suAelent  to  oonclude  tbat  bis 
conduct  and  behavior  Justify  Investigation  in 
a  forum  where  he  can  be  called  to  tcatlfy 
under  oath. 

Was  It  proper  and  ethical  for  Justice  Doug- 
las to  fall  to  disqualify  himself  In  two  ap- 
peals of  Ralph  dnzburg,  an  editor  and  pub- 
Usher,  when  Douglas  was  connected  vrtth  the 
defendant  as  a  paid  writer? 

Was  It  proper  and  ethical  for  Justice  Doug- 
las to  serve  for  neaxiy  a  decade — while  he 
was  on  tbe  court — an  organization  (the  Par- 
Tin  FoundaUon)  which  bad  tlas  to  gamhhffi 
and  the  onderworldT 

Could  Justice  Douglas  believe  that  this 
gamblers'  foundation  was  really  out  to  Im- 
prove tbe  culture  of  Latin  America  Instead 
of  swiklng  a  eorer  to  enable  those  who  fi- 
nanced It  to  get  around  where  gambling  con- 
cessions were  up  for  gtmbsf 

Was  It  proper  and  ethical  for  Justice 
TvwigiM  Willie  on  the  eourt.  to  give  legal  ad- 
vice to  tbe  Parrln  Foundation  on  its  troubles 
With  the  Internal  Bewnue  Service? 

Is  It  a  proper  suit  or  a  grave  abuse  of  his 
position  on  tbe  Supreme  Court  for  Justice 
Douglas  to  wrlta  artlelas  (which  are  exploited 
because  be  U  a  Justlee) ,  appealing  prlmarUy 
to  the  violence-prone  and  coming  as  aaar 
as  possible  to  condoning  vlolenoa  wblle  de- 
■erll>lng  tbe  ^rr-^^"  government  as  today's 
•qiilTaleat  of  the  oppressive  King  Oeorge 

m? 

Is  this  tbe  way  a  Justice  of  tbe  Supreme 
Court  should  iitfkave? 

We  tMlleve  that  these  and  other  disturbing 
questions  demand  investigation. 


lattve  program  and  any  q;>edal  ortlers 
hertix>fore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Hall,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hunt)  to  address  the  House 
and  to  revise  and  to  extend  their  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Don  H.  CLaosza.  for  30  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Michigan,  for  15 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Halpesn,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  SAYLoa,  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  ScHEKLX,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  McKnxally,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Daniel  of  Virginia) ,  to  re- 
vise and  extend  their  remarks  and  to 
Include  extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  OoHZALiz.  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Byrnz,  of  Pennsylvania,  for  35 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Johnson,  of  California,  for  15 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Raricx.  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  RooNZY  of  Pennsylvania,  for  10 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  MiKVA.  for  60  minutes,  April  29. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCHE 

By  unanimous  oonaent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence waa  granted  to: 

Mr.  BaoTZMAN  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
OntALO  R.  Potp) ,  for  today  and  the  bal- 
anoe  of  the  week,  on  account  of  official 
business.  Board  of  Visitors.  UJS.  Air 
Poroe  Academy. 

Mr.  Bhodks  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
OsRALs  R.  PoKo) ,  for  today  and  tbe  bal- 
ance Ot  the  week,  on  account  of  (rfBclal 
businesi.  Board  of  Visitors.  U.S.  Air 
Force  Academy. 

Mr.  Bmjtel  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
OiiALD  R.  Po«>) ,  for  today  and  the  bal- 
ance of  tte  week,  on  account  of  official 
business. 

Mr.  PxppiH  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
FooOA).  for  Thursday.  April  23,  1970,  on 
aooount  of  official  buainess. 

Mr.  JoBwaom  ot  California  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Albot)  ,  for  Thursday  and 
Friday,  on  account  of  (rffidal  business. 

Mr.  Hacan  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
ALanT) .  for  today,  on  account  of  official 
busineu. 

Mr.  OumN  of  Mississippi  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  CoLMsa) ,  for  today,  on  ac- 
count of  Illness  in  family. 

Mr.  Grrrrs  (at  tbe  request  of  Bfr. 
McMillan)  .  for  today,  on  account  of  of- 
ficial buslnen. 

Mr.  Patkaw  (at  the  request  ot  Mr. 
Albsst)  .  tot  today,  on  account  of  official 
buslueis. 

SFCXTIAL  ORDEStS  GRAMTS) 

By  unanlmouB  consent,  permiisfajii  to 
address  the  Houst,  foUowinc  the 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  axui  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  PxRKnrs  and  to  Include  extrane- 
ous materlaL 

Mr.  Bknnxtt  in  two  Instances,  and  to 
include  extraneous  material. 

Mr.  Hall  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Cohklan  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Monasan  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remains  prior  to  the  vote  on  the  Karth 
amendment. 

Mr.  GcBALD  R.  PoRO,  to  extend  his  re- 
marks with  reference  to  the  President's 
Message  concerning  the  volunteer  army 
Immediately  following  the  message  of 
the  President. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hunt)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  OoNR. 

Mr.  C6RDOTA. 

Mr.  BaoTZKAN.     . 

Mr.  Roth  In  fire  instances. 

Mr.  Halfibn  in  two  Instances. 

Bir.LoKam. 

Mr.  WncKxa  in  two  Instance*, 

Mr.  Stdcb  of  Wisconsin  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.KoTH. 

Mr.DcviNE. 

Mr.  Snaivxa. 

Mr.  DoNCAN  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Abends. 

Mr.  HoKTON  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Mathias. 

Mr.  Don  H.  Clauskn  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Skubiiz  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Wykan  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Wyatt. 

Mt.  CoocHLm. 

Mr.  Bow  in  two  instances. 

Mr.MiCBZL. 

Mr.  Pulton  of  Pennsylvania  in  fire 
Instances. 

Mr.  WZDNALL. 

Mr.  M"*?*"^'  in  two  Instances. 
Mr.  Dmjjantai  in  four  inrtanow 


Mr.  DnwiasKi  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hogan. 

Mr.  WiocnB. 

Mr.BcRKY. 

Mr.  Puck  of  Texas. 

Mr.  SCHERLK. 

Mr.  Carter. 

Mr.  Broyhill  of  Virginia  in  three  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson  In  three  instances. 

Mr.  McEwcN. 

Mr.  Scott. 

Mr.  Ooodlinc. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  minois. 

Mr.  Pollock. 

Mr.  Goldwatxr. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Daniel  of  Virginia)  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mrs.  Chisholu. 

Mr.  BoGGS. 

Mr.  BOLLINC. 

Mr.  O'Neill  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Frascr  in  three  <"»t^^'^» 

Mr.  Ottinger  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  MoNTGOMxaY  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  CaUfomia  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi  In  six  Instances. 

Mr.  Teacue  of  Texas  in  eight  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  RoYBAL  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Jacobs. 

Mr.  Bolans. 

Mr.  Dawson. 

Mr.  Celler. 

Mr.  PODELL. 

Mr.  Yatron. 

Mr.  MoNACAN  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  ASHLBY. 

Mr.  Rarzck  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  GoNZALB  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  BuRKx  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  M(X>RBKAO  In  foxir  instances. 

Mr.  Garmatz  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Matsunaga. 

Mr.  Lacccn. 

Mr.  BIA6GI  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California. 

Mr.  Abbitt. 

Mr.  Oalifianakis  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Gilbert  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Danul  of  Virginia  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  PATTEN  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  W(HJPr  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  CuLviR. 

Mr.  MiNXSH. 

Mr.  Fallon. 

Mr.  Philbin  in  four  Instances. 

Mr.  EviNs  of  Teimessee  in  three  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  DiN<»LL  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  O'Hara  in  two  tnntanffes. 

Mr.  TiERNAN. 

Mr.  Kastenmeier  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Harrincton  in  two  Instances. 
Mr.  Prsyer  of  North  Carolina  in  two 
Instances. 
Mr.  Koch. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

llie  Speaker  announced  his  signature 
to  enndled  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

S.  5SS.  An  act  for  tba  itilaf  of  Barbara 
Boguaon  Mannar; 

S.  11T7.  An  act  to  autborlae  tbe  documen- 
tation of  tba  iinanni  Weat  Wind  as  a  vessel  of 
tbe  United  States  wUH  coastwise  ptlTUeges: 
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S.  1T7S.  An  Mt  for  the  relief  of  Cot*  8. 
Vlllftruel: 

S.  1963.  An  act  for  Ui«  r«llef  of  Wu  Hip:  uid 
S.  1968   An  Mt  to  authorize  tbe  Secretery 
ot  the  Interior  to  permit  the  removal  of  the 
rraucls  Ashbury  statue,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  DANIEL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  accordingly 
(at  5  o'cl9ck  and  14  minutes  p.m.) ,  under 
its  previous  order,  the  House  adjourned 
until  Monday.  April  27.  1970.  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 

EXECUTIVE  C014MUNICAT10NS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1983.  A  communication  from  the  Prealdent 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  proposed 
supplemental  appropriations  and  other  pro- 
TUlona  for  the  flacal  year  1970  in  Indefinite 
•mounts  In  budget  authority  for  authorized 
civilian  and  military  pay  increases  (H.  Doc. 
No.  332):  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

1964.  A  letter  from  the  SecreUry  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  the  complete  report  on 
funds  obligated  In  the  chemical  warfare  and 
biological  research  programs  for  the  first  half 
of  fiscal  year  1970.  pursuant  to  section  409. 
Public  Law  91-iai:  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

1965.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  title  37.  United  States  Code, 
to  further  the  reduction  of  draft  calls  In  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  by  In- 
creasing the  pay  rates  of  certain  enlisted 
members  of  the  uniformed  services:  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1966.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  amend  titlea  10  and  33.  United 
States  Code,  to  revise  the  promotion  system 
for  certain  officers  of  the  Reserve  components 
of  the  Army:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

1967.  A  letter  from  the  Director  of  Selec- 
tive Service,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  the  Military  Se- 
lective Service  Act  of  1967.  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

1968.  A  letter  from  the  Department  of 
the  Army.  Director  of  Civil  Defense,  trans- 
mitting the  quarterly  report  of  Federal  con- 
tributions program — Equipment  and  facili- 
ties, for  the  period  ending  March  31.  1970. 
pursuant  to  subsection  301(h)  of  the  Federal 
Civil  Defense  Act  of  1950.  as  amended:  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

ig«B.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (InstaUaUons  and 
Housing ) .  transmitting  nottflcation  of  the 
location,  nature,  and  estimated  cost  of  cer- 
tain facilities  projects  proposed  to  be  under- 
taken for  the  Air  National  Guard  and  Air 
Force  Reserve  subsequent  to  June  30.  1970. 
pursuant  to  10  US  C  3333a(l):  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

1970.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Admin- 
istrator for  Program  and  Policy.  Agency  for 
International  Development,  Department  of 
State,  transmitting  copies  of  Presidential 
Determination  70-3  In  sealed  envelopes:  to 
Uie  Conunlttee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

:971.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  further  Improvement  needed  In  the 
management  of  magnetic  tapes  by  Goddard 
Space  Flight  Center.  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration:  to  the  Committee 
on  Oovemment  Operations. 


197a.  A  letter  from  the  AasUtant  Secretary 
of  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  enter  Into  contracts  for  the  pro- 
tection of  public  lands  from  fires,  in  advance 
of  appropriations  therefor,  and  to  twice  re- 
new such  contracts:  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 

1973  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Council  for  Science  and  Technology,  trans- 
mitting the  report  entitled  "National  At- 
mospheric Sciences  Program":  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Inerstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

1974.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Director. 
Federal  Communications  Commission,  trans- 
mitting the  report  on  backlog  of  pending  ap- 
plications and  hearing  cases  In  the  Com- 
mission as  of  March  31.  1970,  pursuant  to 
section  5(e)  of  the  Communications  Act.  as 
amended:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

1975.  A  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
Panama  Canal  Company,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  provide  for 
reimbursement  of  the  Treasury  by  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  Company  for  the  annuity  paid  to 
the  Republic  of  Panama:  to  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

1976.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator. 
General  Services  Administration,  transmit- 
ting a  prospectus  containing  proposed 
amendments  to  certain  authorized  public 
building  projects,  pursuant  to  section  7(a) 
of  the  Pxibllc  Buildings  Act  of  1959:  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

1977.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  sec- 
tion 1811  of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  to 
authorize  the  Veterans'  Administration  to 
make  direct  loans  to  any  veteran  who  is  de- 
termined to  be  eligible  for  assistance  In  ac- 
quiring specially  adapted  housing  under 
chapter  31  of  UUe  38.  United  States  Code: 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


of  the  Interior  to  provide  for  the  commem- 
oration of  the  lOOth  anniversary  of  the  es- 
tablishment of  Yellowstone  National  Park, 
and  for  other  purposes;  with  amendments 
(Rep.  No.  91-1021).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILI£  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  m.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  HAlfT:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.  R.  3338.  A  bill  to  author- 
ize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  approve 
an  agreement  entered  into  by  the  Soboba 
Band  of  Mission  Indians  releasing  a  claim 
against  the  Metropolitan  Water  District  of 
Southern  California  and  Eastern  Municipal 
Water  District.  California,  and  to  provide  for 
construction  of  a  water  distribution  system 
and  a  water  supply  for  the  Soboba  Indian 
Reservation:  with  amendments  (Rep.  No. 
91-1017).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on   the  State  of  Union. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER:  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  H  R.  6951.  A  bill  to  enact  the 
interstate  agreement  on  detainers  Into  law; 
(without  amendment  (Rep.  No.  91-1018). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  Stateof  the  Union. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER:  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  H.  R.  10019.  A  bill  to  provide  for 
the  establishment  of  a  Commiialon  on  Mari- 
huana: with  amendmenu  (Rep.  No.  91- 
1019).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole   House   on   the   State   of    the   Union. 

Mr.  HALEY:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.  R.  14353.  A  bill  to  au- 
thorize the  transfer  of  the  Brown  unit  of 
the  Fort  Belknap  Indian  Irrigation  project 
on  the  Fort  Belknap  Indian  Reservation. 
Mont.,  to  the  landowners  within  the  unit: 
without  amendmenu  (Rep  No.  91-1030). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado:  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  House  Joint  Reeolutlon  S46. 
Joint  Resolution  authorizing  the  Secretary 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 
H.R.  17147.  A   bill    to   provide   for   orderly 
trade  In  textile  articles  and  articles  of  leather 
footwear,   and    for   other   purposes:    to    the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BIAOOI: 
H.R.    17148.   A   bill  to  exclude   from  gross 
Income  the  first  8750  of  Interest  received  on 
deposits  In  thrift  Institutions;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H  R.  17149.  A  bill  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  In  textile  articles  and  articles  of  leather 
footwear,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BURUSON  of  Missouri: 
HJt.   17150.  A  bin  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  in  textile  articles  and  articles  of  leather 
footwear,   and    for    other    purposes:    to   the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah ; 
H.R.  17151.  A  bill  to  estabUsh  the  Arches 
National  Park  in  the  SUte  of  Utah,  and  for 
other   purposes:    to   the   Committee   on   In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  17153.  A  bin  to  establish  the  CiH>ltol 
Reef  National  Park  and  the  Capitol  Reef 
National  Recreation  Area  In  the  State  of 
Utah,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

HJl.    17153.   A   bill   to  provide  for  orderly 
trade    In    textile    articles    and    articles    of 
leather  footwear,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Meana. 
By  Mr.  CKT.I.KR: 
H.R.  17154.  A  bUl  to  amend  Utle  IS  of  the 
United   States   Code   to  provide   for  better 
control  of  Interstate  traffic  In  explosives;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN: 
HJl.  17166.  A  bill  to  amend  section  130  of 
title  33,  United  States  Code,  to  increase  to 
75  per  cent  the  Federal  share  of  projects  on 
the  Federal-aid  primary  and  secondary  sys- 
tems:   to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  DADDARIO: 
HJl.  17156.  A  bill  to  preserve  and  promote 
the  resources  of  the  Connecticut  River  Val- 
ley, and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  DUL8KI: 
HJl.   17157.  A  bin  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade    In    textile    articles    and    articles    of 
leather  footwear,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mrs.    DWYER    (for    herself,    Mr. 
CxDzaBzaG,      Mr.      EaixNSoaN,      Mr. 
FncHAN.  Mr.  TUNNKT.  Mr.  Halpszn, 
Mr.  Habbington,  Mr.  Wolfv,  Mr.  Mc- 
Closkxt,  Mr.  ScHxnxa.  Mrs.  Mink, 
Mrs.  Mat,  Mr.  Hanszn  of  Idaho,  Mr. 
Moss,  Mr.  Hklctoski.  Mr.  Wn>NAix, 
Mr.    Hastings,    Mr.    BaAOZMAS,    Mr. 
Cabteb,   Mr.    MBSKnx,   Mr.   Hobton, 
Mr.    McKneallt,    Mr    Fuxokl,   and 
BCrs.  CmaHOLM ) : 
H.R.   17158.  A  biU  to  safeguard  the  con- 
sumer by  prohibiting   the   unsolicited  dis- 
tribution of  credit  cards  and  limiting  the 
liability  of  consumers  for  the  unauthorized 
use  of  credit  cards,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
ByMr.  FEIOHAN: 
HJt.  17169.  A    bin   to   provide   for   orderly 
trade  In  teztUe  articles  and  articles  of  leather 
footwear,   and   for   other   purposes;    to   the 
Conunlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


Ill 


Byllr.nSHEB: 

B.R.  17160.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  clarify  the  status  of 
motor  vehicles  uodar  section  4041;   to  the 
CoounlttM  oa  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HALPBaN 

H.R.  17161.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969  to  provide 
for  individual  citizens  suits  and  class  actions 
In  the  U.S.  district  courts  against  persons  re- 
sponsible for  creaUng  certain  envlronmenUl 
hazards:  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  UANLEY: 

HJt.  17163.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  in  textile  articles  and  articles  of  leather 
footwear,   and   for  other   purposes;    to   the 
Committee  on  Ways  antf  Means. 
By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 

HJi.  1716S.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1114 
of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  to  make 
the  killing,  aasaultlog.  or  intimidating  of 
any  oOloer  or  eoaployee  of  the  Federal  Com- 
municatloas  Coaamlaslon  performing  Investt- 
nUf«,  Inspection,  or  law  enforcement  func- 
tions a  Federal  criminal  offense;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

HJL  17164.  A  biU  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  require  pay  differen- 
tials fee  nuraes  In  Veterans'  Administration 
hospitals  wbo  petCutm  evening,  night,  week- 
end. iMUday,  or  overtime  duty  and  to  author- 
ize payment  for  standby  or  on-call  time,  and 
for  other  purpcees;    to  the  Committee  on 

Vetarans'  Affairs.      

By  Mr.  MELCHER: 

H.R.  17165.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  In  textile  articles  and  articles  of  leather 
footwear,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MELCHER   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Olsen): 

HJt.  17166.  A  biU  relating  to  the  income 
tax  treatment  of  Commodity  Credit  loans  to 
farmen;    to   the   Conualttee   on   Ways    and 


By  Mr.  MIN8HAU<: 

HJL  17167.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Fair  Pack- 
aging fH  Labeling  Act  to  require  a  packaged 
perishable  food  to  bear  a  Ubel  specifying  the 
date  after  which  It  is  not  to  be  sold  for  con- 
sumption: to  the  Oommittee  on  Interstate 
and  Foralgii  Coaomerce. 

By  Mr.  PBYOB  of  Arkansas: 

HJl.  171M.  A  bill  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  In  textile  articles  and  articles  of  leather 
footwaar.  and   for  other   purpoees;    to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  ifr.  PUCIMUU: 

H.R.  17169.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Fair  Pack- 
aging and  Labeling  Act  to  require  a  packaged 
perishable  Cood  to  bear  a  label  speeUylng  the 
lUto  after  which  U  la  not  to  be  aold  for  con- 
sumpUon  m  food:  to  Use  Oonunlttee  on  In- 


na  17170.  A  bill  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  In  textile  articles  and  articles  of  leath- 
er footwear,  and  for  other  purpoeee;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  ant  Meant. 

HJL  ITITL  A  blU  to  CKtand  to  aU  umnar- 
rlad  mdirldiHUto  ttM  tuU  tax  beneflta  of  in- 
ooae  aplttUiw  now  aqjoyed  by  marrliiil  In- 
divldnala  flUiw  Jotnt  ratums;  to  the  Ooof 
mlttee  on  Ways  and  Meana. 
ByMr.  RABIOK: 

HJt.  17173.  A  bill  to  amend  eh^^r  83, 
title  6.  United  States  Code,  to  ellmlnata  Om 
reduction  In  the  annuities  of  employees  or 
Members  vIm  electsd  redueed  annnlttaa  la 
order  to  provlda  a  aurvtvor  annuity  U  prede- 
ceased by  the  person  named  aa  hutIvui  and 
permit  a  retired  enployee  or  Manaber  to 
aeaignata  a  new  apouae  aa  sorvlvar  U  prada- 
ceased  by  ttaa  penon  mamad  as  aurvlvar  at 
the  time  of  retirement;  to  the  Cammtttee  on 
Post  OAes  and  OlvU  Sarvlco. 

HA.  1717S.  A  biU  to  provide  Increaesd  an- 
nultlas  under  tha  OlvU  flervloa  Betlrsraant 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on  FoM 
ClvU  Service. 


By  Mr.  BOE: 
HJL  17174.  A  blU  to  provide  for  tha  devitf- 

opment  of  a  uniform  system  of  quaUty 
grades  for  r^n^mimw  food  prodoets;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

HJl.  17176.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  devd- 
opment  of  a  uniform  system  of  quality 
grades  for  consumer  food  products;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  17176.  A  bill  to  require  that  certain 
sbort-ehelf-Ufe  durable  products  be  promi- 
nantly  labeled  aa  to  the  date  beyond  which 
performance  life  becomes  dimlnlahed;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

H.a.  17177.  A  bill  to  require  that  certain 
drugs  and  pharmaceuticals  be  prominently 
labeled  as  to  the  date  beyond  which  potency 
or  efficacy  becomes  diminished;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
HJl.  17178.  A  bUl  to  require  that  certain 
processed  or  packaged  consumer  products  be 
labeled  with  certain  information,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HJl.  17179.  A  biU  to  require  that  durable 
consumer  producto  be  labeled  as  to  durability 
and  performance  life;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HJt.  17180.  A  bin  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  Increase  the  rates  and 
income  limitations  relating  to  payment  of 
pension  "«<  parenta'  dependency  and  Indem- 
nity compensation,  and  for  other  purpoees; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TEAOUE  of  Texas  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Atbes)   (by  request) : 
HJt.  17181.  A  bill  to  remove  time  limlta- 
Uons  on  the  duraUon  of  ellglblUty  of  veter- 
ans for  guaranteed  and  direct  loans:  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affaire. 

By  Mr.  VANDER  JAOT   (for  himself. 
Mr.  BABazTT,  Mr.  Beali,  of  Bfaryland. 
Mr.  BaaoKMAa,  Mr.  Baoww  of  Michi- 
gan. Mr.  Cn^BBKaB.  Mrs.  CiiTBHor.M, 
Mr.  DcawntaKX.  Mr.  DiCKiMaoM.  Mr. 
EacH.  Mr.  Faixon.  Mr.  HaLP^uf ,  Mr. 
Habbington.  Mr.  lAOOxrT,   and  Mr. 
McDaaa) : 
H.R.  17183.  A  bill  to  encourage  States  to 
establish     abandoned-automobile     removal 
programs  and  to  provide  for  tax  Incentlvee 
for  automobile  scrap  prooesalng;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  VAMDm  JAOT  \tat  hlmseU, 
Mr.  1^"i»".i.,  Mr.  MiLLXa  of  Ohio,  Mr. 
MiuxB  of  California,  Mr.  Moaa.  Mr. 
Mnai.  Mr.  Pafiaa.  Mr.  Powbu^  Mr. 
THoaiaow    of   WlaconMn.   Mr.   Vaw 
DBauw.  Mr.  WmwaiA.  Mr.  Wnnr.  Mr. 
WouFT,  and  Mr.  Tana) : 
HJl.    1718S.   A   MU   to  aneosvage  States 
to  establish  abandoned-automobile  removal 
programs  and  to  provide  for  tax  Incentives 
for  automobile  scrap  prooesalng;  to  tSte  Com- 
mittee Ota  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WKICKXR: 
HJt.  17184.  A  bill  to  extend  to  aU  unmar- 
ried individuals  the  fuU  tax  benellta  of  In- 
come splitting  now  enjoyed  by  married  In- 
dlvlduala  filing  Joint  retnraa;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WHALLET: 
HJl.   17185.  A  Bin  to  protect  a  person's 
right  of  privacy  by  providing  for  the  desig- 
nation of  obscene  or  offensive  maQ  matter  by 
the  sender  and  for  the  return  of  such  matter 
at  the  eqwnse  of  the  sender;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  OOloe  and  ClvU  Service. 
By  Mr.  ABBITT: 
HJL  17186.  A  blU  to  amend  the  peanut 
inar)Tft^*"g  quota  provisions   to  make  per- 
manent certain  provisions  thweunder.  and 
for  other  purposes;   to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

wa.  17187.  A  blU  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  In  taxtUa  artlclea  and  articles  of  leather 
fbotwaar  and  for  othar  porposea;  totheOom- 
mltto  on  Ways  and  Mecms. 


By  Mr.  ASPIMALL  (by  raqnast) : 
HJl.  17188.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Seo- 
ratary  at  the  Interior  to  enter  into  eontracta 
Cor  the  protection  of  public  lands  from  fires. 
in  advance  of  appropriations  therefor,  and 
twice  renew  such  eontracta:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affaire. 

By  Mr.  BROCK  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
BUBTCm  of  Utah) : 
HJl.  17189.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Coal  Mine 
Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1MB:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  EduratAon  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Calif omU: 
HJl.  17190.  A  bill  to  establish  means  for 
developing  comprehensive  national,  regional, 
mnA  State  land  use  planning  policies  and  to 
provide  e"»"^««'  aaslstance  to  States  for  the 
purpoae   of   supporting   and   Implementing 
such  policies,  and  for  other  purpoees;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BUCHANAN: 
H.B.  17191.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  Include  a 
rt^wnitinn  of  food  supplements,  and  for  other 
purpoees:    to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  IVireign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  BUTTON: 
HJL  17193.  A  hiU  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  In  textile  articles  and  articles  of  leather 
footwear,   and  for  other  purposes;    to   the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CARTER: 
H.K.   17193.  A  bill  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  in  textile  articles  and  articles  of  leather 
footwear,   and  for  other   purpoees;    to  tha 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Meana. 

By  Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN  (for  him- 
self. Mr.  Philbin,  Mr.  OoLowas^ 
Mr.    Johnson    of    California.    Mr. 
BavsLL.  Mr.  Pam.  and  Mr.  Lao- 
sarr) : 
HJL  17194.  A  biU  dBBlgnatlng  the  Luther 
Burbank    Shasta    DaUy"    as    the    national 
flower  of  the  United  States,  to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  DADDASIO : 
HJL.  17105.  A  bill  to  provide  for  (»derly 
trade  in  textile  articles  of  leather  footwear, 
and  for  other  purpoees;  to  the  Commlttee'bn 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DANBLS  of  Mew  Jersey: 
HJL  17196.  A  bill   to  provide  for   orderty 
trade  in  textile  artldes  and  artldes  of  leather 
footwear,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Meana. 

By  Mr.  DOWNIMO  (for  MmasiT,  Mr. 
WHiTKHuasT,  Mr.   Saranna.  Mr. 
AaBRT,  B«r.  Daniel  at  Virginia.  Mr. 
Poifr.   Mr.   MaasB.    Mr.   Scorr,   Mr. 
Wampl^  and  Mr.  Baonnu.  of  Vir- 
ginia): 
HR  17197.  A  blU  to  remove  the  present  gl 
mtmma  limitation  which  preventa  tha  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  from  settling  and  paying  tha 
dalm  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay  EMdge  and 
Tunnel  District  arising  out  of  the  oolllshHi 
of    the   UJBJ8.    Ymncey   with    farldga-tannal 
span;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judldary. 
By  Mr.  ERLBfBQBM  (for  hlmaeU  and 
Mr.  ix>M  H.  CiauaKM )  : 
HJl  17198.  A  bill  to  amand  tttle  IV  of  tha 
TTigHT  Xdncatlon  Act  of  1966  to  estabUah  a 
Student  Loan  Maritatlng  Aasoetallan:  to  tha 
Qgmmiittee  on  Bdneattoa  and  tnbor. 

B*  Mr.  FARBSTSm  (for  hlmsrtf,  Mr. 
Aonaano,  Mr.  Baaaarr.   Mr.   Biaosz. 
Mr.  Bbasco,  i:r.  Baoww  of  Callfor- 
Bla,  Mr.  OoHSLAir.  Mr.  Dawnoa  of 
New  Jarsey.  Mr.  bwaaaa  of  Califor- 
nia. >tt.  Onaaar.  Mr.  Bauaav.  Mr. 
HaanuoH,    Mr.    Hsaanforow.    Mr. 
Koch.  MT.  Uiwiiisiiia.  Mr.  Macva. 
Mr.  Mmaii.  Vt.  Oumm.  Mr.  Orrm- 
GXB.  Mr.  PaxRw.  Mr.  Foam..  Mr. 
PowHJk  Mr.  Boaom.  Mr.  BoaaNTHai.. 
andMr.BTAW): 
HJL  171M.  A  bUl  to  amand  the  Katlonal 
yniirr*~-  Standards  Act  to  provide  for  tha 
elimination  of  automotive  air  pollution;  to 
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the  CommlUcc  on  Interstate   and   Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  PARBSTKIN  (for  hlmaeU.  Mr. 

ar.  OmoM..  Mr.  Tttnnit.  and  Mr.  Van 

Dssauit) : 

HJR.  17300.  A  blU  to  amend  the  NaUonal 

■mlaalon  Standards  Act  to  provide  for  the 

elimination  of  automotive  air  pollution:  to 

the   Committee   on    Interstate   and    Foreign 

Commerce. 

By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Abb*bk>.    Mr.    Baaarrr.    Mr.    Bxacci. 
Mr.  Baaaco.  Mr.  BaowN  of  Califor- 
nia.  Mr.   CojffUM.   Mk-.    DanIsi^   of 
New  Jera^lu  Mr.  BDwaxos  of  Callfor- 
nla.  Mr.  OuXBn.  Mr.    Haltbu*.  Mr. 
Hamilton.     Mr.     HAaantoTOM.     Mr. 
Koch.  Mr.  LowcNamif,  Mr.  Mixta. 
Mr.  MoiiBH.  Mr    Oi.skn.  Mr.  OrriN- 
am.    Mr.    PAimt.    Mr.    Pookix.    Mr. 
Powxu.,    Mr.    RoDiNo.    Mr.    Roscif- 
THAL  and  Mr.  Rtam)  : 
BJt.  17301.  A  bill  to  Impose  an  excise  tax 
on  automobiles  based  on   their  horsepower 
and  cmlaalon  of  pollutants,  for  the  purpose 
of  financing  programs  for  research  m.  and 
Federal    procurement    of,    low-emlsslon    ve- 
bides;     to    the    Committee    on    Ways    and 

Means.  

By  Mr    FARBSTSIN   (for  himself.  Mr. 

ar.  OttoM.  Mr.  Towxar.  and  Mr.  Van 

OasauN) : 

BJl.  17302.  A  bill  to  Impose  an  excise  tax 

on  automobiles   based  on   their  horsepower 

•nd  smlsalon  of  pollutanu.  for  the  purpose 

fl(  financing  programs  for  research  in,  and 

FMleial    prociirement    of.    low-emlsston    ve- 

hleles;    to    the    Committee    on    Ways    and 


By  Mr.  PARBSTKIN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
AOBABao.    Mr.    BAaacrr,   Mr.    Biacci. 
Mr    Baaaco.  Mr.  Baoww  of  Califor- 
nia,  Mr.  CoHSLAit.   Mr.   Dantkls  of 
New  Jersey.  Mr.  BBwAam  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  OiLaiaT.  Mr.  Halfb(n.  Mr. 
HAifn.TON.     Mr.     HABanfOTON.     Mr. 
KocK.  Mr.  LowntsraiN.  Mr.  Mixta. 
Mr.   Mnnm.  Mr.   Ol«sn.  Mr.   Oitxn- 
oaa,    Mr     Pattxn.    Mr.    Poocu..    Mr. 
Powaix.    Mr.    RoDiNO.    B<r.    Roskn- 
THAL,  and  Mr.  Rtan)  : 
B.R.  17303.  A  MU  to  permit  the  Governor 
of  a  State  to  elect  to  use  funds  from  the 
State's  Federal-aid   highway   system   appor- 
tionment for  purposes  of  paying  additional 
coata  Incurred  by  such  State  in  purchasing 
low-«mlaalon  vehicles:  to  the  Committee  on 
Way*  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN   (for  himself.  Mr. 
8r.  Onc*.  Mr.  Tomnet.  and  Mr.  Van 
Dbduxn)  : 
BJt.  17304.  A  bill  to  permit  the  Governor 
of  a  Stat*  to  elect  to  use  funds  from  the 
State's   Federal-aid   highway   system   appor- 
tionment for  purposes  of  paying  additional 
eoats  incurred  by  such  State  In  purchasing 
Tom  wiilssliiii  vehicles:  to  the  Committee  on 
Way*  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PARBSTKIN: 
BJl.  17306.  A  bill  to  establish  a  National 
Bank  for  Cooperative  Housing  to  aid  in  fl- 
nanrlng  the  purchase   and   construction  of 
low-  and  middle- income  cooperative  housing: 
to  the  Conunitta*  on  Banlrlng  and  Cxirrency. 
By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Moaa.    Mr.    BiLaaac,    and    Mr.    Mc- 
Daob) : 
H.R   17306.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Pack- 
aging and  Labeling  Act  to  require  a  packaged 
perishable  food  to  bear  a  label  specifying  the 
date  after  which  It  Is  not  to  be  sold  for  con- 
sumption as  food;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerca. 
By  Mr  FARBSTEIN: 
H  R   17307.  A  bill  tc  amend  the  public  as- 
sistance provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
to  provide  that  aid  or  aaalatanoe  thereunder 
shaU  not  be  reduced  aa  a  rasult  of  laersasss 


In  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability  insur- 
ance benefits:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  17306.  A  bill  to  amend  title  36  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prevent  the  loes  of 
veterans'  benefit  amounts  as  a  result  of  stat- 
utory Increases  in  social  security  benefits, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  17209  A  biU  to  assist  in  combaUng 
crime  by  reducing  the  Incidence  of  recidi- 
vism, providing  improved  Federal.  State,  and 
local  correctional  facilities  and  sen'ices, 
strengthening  administration  of  Federal  cor- 
rections, strengthening  control  over  proba- 
tioners, parolees,  and  persons  found  not 
guilty  by  reason  of  insanity,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr   HANNA: 

MR.  17210  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  support  research  and 
training  in  diseases  of  the  digestive  tract,  in- 
cluding the  liver  and  pancreas,  and  diseases 
of  nutrition,  and  aid  the  States  In  the  devel- 
opment of  community  programs  for  the  con- 
trol of  these  diseases,  and  for  other  piu-poaes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R.  17211.  A  bill  to  amend  the  law  estab- 
lishing the  Marine  Resources  and  Engineer- 
tug  Development  Act  of  1M6  and  the  Na- 
tional Sea  Grant  College  and  Program  Act  of 
1966  to  provide  for  a  program  of  comprehen- 
sive research  in  marine  medicine  and  phar- 
macology: to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  JACOBS: 

H.R.  17212.  A  bin  to  reduce  the  salaries  of 
Senators  and  Representatives  to  $30,000.  to 
provide  for  cost-of-living  adjustments  there- 
after in  those  salaries,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  CaUfonUa: 

H.R.  17213  A  bill  to  designate  certain  lands 
in  the  Lava  Beds  National  Monument  In  Cali- 
fornia as  wilderness:  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr  LONG  of  Maryland: 

H.R.  17214    A  bill  to  amend  the  Land  and 

Water   Conservation    Fund    Act   of    1965.    as 

amended,    and   for   other   purposes;    to    the 

Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  McCULLOCH  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Taft,  Mr.  HAaaBA.  and  Mr.  Milles  of 

Ohio) : 

H  R.  17216.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Act  re- 
quiring evidence  of  certain  financial  respon- 
slbUlty  and  establishing  minimum  standards 
for  certain  passenger  vessels  in  order  to 
exempt  certain  vessels  operating  on  Inland 
rivers:  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 

HJl.  17216.  A  bill  to  authorlxe  the  Sec- 
retaries of  Interior  and  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  to  expend  certain  sums,  In  co- 
operation with  the  territory  of  Guam,  the 
tarrltory  of  American  Samoa,  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritory of  the  Pacific  Islands,  other  UB.  ter- 
ritories in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  the  State 
of  Hawaii,  for  the  conservation  of  their  pro- 
tective and  productive  ooral  reefs:  to  the 
Oonunittee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Flah- 
erles. 

ByMr.  MKSKTI.L: 

H.R.  17217.  A  bill  to  extend  to  all  unmar- 
ried individuals  the  full  tax  benefiU  of  In- 
come splitting  now  enjoyed  by  married  in- 
dividuals filing  Joint  returns:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  17318    A   bill    to   provide   for   orderly 
trade  in  textile  articles  and  articles  of  leather 
footwear,    and    for    other    purposes:    to    the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MICHEL: 

HB.  17219  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Rovenu*  Code  of  1964  to  provide  for  an  In- 
vsatment  taji  credit  for  small  businesses,  and 


for   other   purposes:    to   the   Committee   on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  M068: 
H.R.  17220.  A  bill  to  amend  title  6,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  salary  step  advance- 
ment for  employees  moving  from  prevailing 
rate  pay  systems  to  the  classification  and 
general  schedule  pay  system,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By   Mr    MURPHY  of   New   York    (for 
himcelf,    Mr     Aoams,    Mr.    Aodabbo, 
Mr.  BiAf^ci,  Mr.  Bbademas,  Mr.  Cvit- 
NiNcHAM,  Mr.  Delaney,  Mr.  Fallon, 
Mr.  Feichan.  Mr.  Gibbons,  Mr.  Hal- 
PESN.    Mr.    HABaiNGTON,    Mr.    Koch, 
Mr.    McFall.    Mr.    Matsunaoa,    Mr. 
MooBHEAD.  Mr.  Nix.  Blr.  Olsen.  Mr. 
Peppeb.   Mr.   PoDELL,   Mr.   Rbes,   Mr. 
ScHEUEx,   Mr.    Bbasco.   Mr.   Stokes, 
and  Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey ) : 
H.R.  17221.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act  so  as  to  extend  its  duration,  provide  for 
Inspection     and     enforcement     procedures, 
establish    national   emission   control   stand- 
ards, authorize  classification  of  air-contami- 
nant sources,  designate  penalties  for  viola- 
tions  of    this    act,    authorize   regulation   of 
fuels    and    fuel    additives,    provide   for    im- 
proved   controls    over    motor    vehicle   emis- 
sions, and  for  other  purposes:   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  OUARA: 
H.R.  17222.  A  bill  to  require  Federal  con- 
tractors,  and   persons   contracting   for   fed- 
erally supported  activities,  to  observe  prac- 
tloes  which   will   preserve  and  enhance  the 
environment:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  PATTEN: 
H.R.   17333.  A  bill  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  in  textUe  arUcles  and  articles  oi  lea- 
ther footwear,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    RODINO    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Thompson     of     New     Jersey.     Mr. 
Widnall.  Mr.  Daniels  of  New  Jersey, 
Mrs.  DwTEB.  Mr.  FBELiNGHtrrsEN.  Mr. 
Oallacrxb,      Mr.      Helbtoski.      Mr. 
HowABo,  Mr.  MiNiSH,  Mr.  Roe.  and 
Mr.  Sandman)  (by  request)  : 
H.R.  17334.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  permit  the  mailing  of 
lottery  Ucketa  and  related  matter,  the  broad- 
casting or  televising  of  lottery  Information, 
and   the   transportation   and   advertising   of 
lottery  tickets  in  interstate  commerce,  but 
only   where   the   lottery   is  conducted   by   a 
State    agency:    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RUPPB: 
HJt.  17335.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a  Judg- 
ment in  favor  of  the  Grand  River  Band  of 
Ottavra  Indians  in  Indian  Claims  Commis- 
sion docket  No.  40-K,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WYDLER: 
H.R.   17336.  A  blU  to  safeguard  the  con- 
siuner  by  prohibiting  the  unsolicited  distri- 
bution of  credit  cards  and  llmlUng  the  lia- 
bility of  consumers  for  the  imauthorized  use 
of  credit  cards,  and  for  other  piu-poses;   to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  ZION: 
HB.  17327.   A   blU    to   provide  for  orderly 
trade  in  textUe  articles  and  articles  of  leather 
footwear,    and    for    other    purposes;    to    the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BENNETT: 
H.J.  Res.  1 184.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  establishment  of  a  Joint  Committee  on 
Peace;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  FA8CELL: 
H.J.  Res.   1186.  Joint  resolution  designat- 
ing the  third  Wednesday  of  April  of  each 
year  a*  "Earth  Day";  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judldary. 


II 


ByMr.  GIAIMO: 
HJ.  Res.  1186.  Joint  resolution  authorlK- 
ing  the  President  to  proclaim  July  13,  1970 
as  "National  Prayer  Salute  to  Our  Fighting 
Men  in  Vietnam  Day";  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HANNA: 
H.J.  Res.  1187.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ise   the   President   to   Issue  a    proclamation 
designating    the    week    of    May     17.    1970. 
through   May   23,    1970,  as   "D   tot  Decency 
Week":  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho: 
H.J.  Res.  1188.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United    States   relative   to   equal   rights   for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  htt.  HORTON: 
H.J.  Res.   1189.  Joint  resolution  to  estab- 
lish a  Joint  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Technology;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  PIRNIE: 
H.J.  Res.  1100.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DANIEL  of  Virginia  (for  him- 
self. Mr.  Wacconneb,  Mr.  Abbttt.  Mr. 
SATrEBPiELo.  and  Mr.  Downing)  : 
H.  Con.  Res.  683.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
designate  May  1.  1970  as  a  day  for  an  appeal 
for   International   justice   for   all   American 
prisoners  of  war  and  servicemen  mlsalng  in 
action  in  Southeast  Asia;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.  POAGE: 
H.  Con.  Res.  584.  (Concurrent  resolution  rel- 
ative to  printing  as  a  House  document  a  his- 
tory of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture;   to 
the  Committee  on  Houae  Administration. 
By  Mr.  TEAOUE  of  Texas: 
R.  Con.  Res.  585.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorlidng  certain  printing  for  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs:   to  the  Committee  on 
House  AdminlBtratlon. 
By  Mr.  TIERNAM: 
H.  Con.  Res.  686.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  regarding 
further   steps  of   the  President   concerning 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Cambodia;    to   the   Committee   on   Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BROTZMAN  (for  blmseU,  Mr, 
Madden,    Mr.    Box,    Mr.    Nedsi,    Mr. 
Tatss,  Mr.  Haxbingtom,  Mrs.  Hamsxn 
of    Washington,    Mr.    Gilb^,    Mr. 
MiNiBH,  Mr.  Whitx,  Mr.  Lowxnstein. 
Mr.     Chappkix,     Mr.     Powell,     Mr. 
Kabth.  Mr.  Flowebs,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr. 
CAvrxBT,  Mr.  Feibhan,  Mr.  Stbatton, 
and  Mr.  Dxtlski)  : 
H.  Res.  946.  Resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  create  a 
standing  committee  to  be  known  as  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Environment:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rtiles. 

By  Mr.  DULSKI: 
H.  Res.  947 .  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Hotise  that  the  President  im- 
plement the  majority  report  of  the  Cabinet 
Task  Force  on  Oil  Import  Control;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  FRASER: 
H.  Res.  948.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  the  biU  (HJl.  17123)  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  during  the  fiscal  year 
1971  for  procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles, 
naval  vessels,  and  tracked  combat  vehicles, 
and  other  weapons,  and  research,  develop- 
ment, test,  and  evaluation  for  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  to  prescribe  the  authorized  per- 
sonnel strength  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of 
each  Reserve  component  of  the  Armed  Forces. 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  ROTH  (for  himself,  Mr.  Aoaib, 
Mr.    Fulton    of    Pennsylvania,    Blr. 
Hats,  Mr.  Tunnzt,  Mr.  Andebson  of 
nilnois,    Mr.    Schexteb,    Mr.    Vandeb 
Jagt,  Mr.  TixBNAN,  Mr.  Robibon,  Mr. 
BtTNCATE.  Mr.  Railsback,  Mr.  Weight, 
Mr.    Cabteb,    Mr.    Eowakos   of    (TaU- 
fomla.  Mr.  Cleveland.  Mr.  Koch,  Mr. 
McClobt,  J4r.  Couckltn,  Mr.  Fxiedel, 
Mr.  Eblsnbobn.  Mr.  Pibniz,  Mr.  Con- 
able,  Mr.  MixvA,  and  Mr.  McDadk)  : 
H.  Res.  949.  Resolution  expressing  the  sup- 
port of  the  House  of  Representatives  with  re- 
spect to  the  strategic  arms  limitation  talks. 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 
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PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  COBMAN: 
H.R.  17228.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Meyer 
Welnger  and  Fay  Welnger;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  BCr.  MOSS: 
HJl.  17229.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Louis 
M.  Lamothe;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  PUCmSKI:  . 

HJt.  17230.  A  bUl  for  the  reUif  of  Antonio 
StaUone.  Franceses  Stallone.  Pamo  StaUone, 
and  Antonina  Stallone:  to  the  Coot^ittee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  STUCKEY: 
HJl.  17231.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Dr  Eari 
S.  Bernard;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.  Res.  950.  A  bUl  commending  Joel  Zleg- 
ler;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


^uauuitum 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  Xxn.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

457.  By  the  SPEAKER.  Petition  of  Andreas 
Banabana,  Br.  Tubtobon.  Sibulan,  Negro* 
Oriental,  Philippines,  and  others,  relative  to 
pajrments  to  Filipino  workers;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

458.  Also,  petition  of  the  Inter-Tribal 
CouncU  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes.  Poteau. 
Oklahoma;  relative  to  retaining  laws  pro- 
viding services  for  the  Indian  people  by  the 
Federal  Government;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

459.  Also,  petition  of  the  mayor  and  the 
president  of  the  councU  of  the  City  of  Lin- 
den, NJ.;  relative  to  supporting  antlpoUu- 
tlon  programs;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

460.  Also,  petition  of  Andrew  W.  Schroeffel. 
Los  Angeles.  Calif.,  relative  to  redress  of 
grievances;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 
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POSTHUMOUS 
OP    HONOR 


AWARD 
TO    PPC. 


OF    MEDAL 
RAIfH    H, 


JOHNSON.    CHARLESTON,    S.C. 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or  mauTH  camouha 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  April  23.  1970 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  Pfc. 
Ralph  H.  Johnson.  U.S.  Marine  Corps, 
Charleston,  S.C,  was  awarded  the  Con- 
gressional Medal  of  Honor  posthumously 
for  the  supreme  sacilflce  to  save  the  life 
of  a  Marine  comrade  ard  to  prevent  the 
success  of  an  enemy  attack  on  his  unit. 

On  behalf  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  in  the  name  of  the 
Congress,  the  Honorable  Spno  T.  Aonew, 
the  Vice  President,  presented  our  Na- 
tion's highest  award  for  bravery  to  Mrs. 
Rebecca  Johnson,  Ralph's  mother,  at  a 
White  House  ceremony  on  Monday. 
April  20.  1970. 

Mr.  Preeldent.  Pfc.  Ralph  Johnson's 
heroic  action  above  and  beyond  the  call 
of  duty  deserves  the  salute  of  a  grate- 
ful nation.  This  gallant  Negro  gave  his 
life  for  his  country.  Ralph  unhesitatingly 
hurled  his  body  on  an  oiemy  grenade 


to  protect  the  lives  of  his  comrades.  He 
was  instantly  killed,  but  his  selfless  de- 
votion deep  in  hostile  territory  prevented 
the  enemy  from  penetrating  the  sector  of 
tus  patrol. 

Mr,  President,  the  citation  for  Private 
First  Class  Johnson  states,  m  part: 

ReallBlng  the  Inherent  danger  to  his  two 
comrades,  he  shouted  a  warning  and  un- 
hesitatingly hurled  himself  upon  the  ex- 
plosive device.  When  the  grenade  exploded. 
Private  Johnson  absorbed  the  tremendous 
Impact  of  the  blast  and  was  klUed  Instantly. 
His  prompt  and  heroic  act  saved  the  life  of 
one  Marine  at  the  cost  of  his  own  and 
undoubtedly  prevented  the  enemy  from 
penetrating  his  sector  of  the  patrol's  perim- 
eter. 

Ralph  was  a  native  of  Charleston.  His 
mother  and  five  brothers  and  four  sisters 
reside  in  the  Charieston  area.  One  sister 
lives  in  Washington,  D.C.  Ralph  reflected 
the  courage,  the  bravery,  and  the  Ameri- 
can spirit  of  many  Negroes  from  South 
Carolina  and  other  States  who  are  serv- 
ing in  our  Armed  Forces.  I  am  confident 
I  expressed  the  feelk«s  of  all  patriotic 
South  Carolinians  when  I  extended  my 
deepest  gratitude  and  sincere  sympathy 
to  Mrs.  Johnson. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 


sent that  the  citation  and  Private  First 
Class  Johnson's  biography  be  printed  in 
the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  citation 
and  biography  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Medal  or  Honob 

The  President  of  the  United  SUtes  in  tha 
name  of  the  Congress  takes  pride  In  pre- 
senting the  Medal  of  Honor  posthumously  to 
Pfc.  Ralph  H.  Johnson.  U.S.  Marine  Corps,  for 
service  as  set  torth  In  the  foUowlng  cita- 
tion: 

"For  conspicuous  gallantry  and  intrepidity 
at  the  risk  of  his  life  above  and  beyond  the 
call  of  duty  whUe  serving  as  a  Reconnais- 
sance Scout  with  Company  A,  First  Recon- 
naissance Battalion.  First  Marine  Division  in 
action  against  the  North  Vietnamese  Army 
and  Viet  Cong  Forces  in  the  Beptihllc  of  Viet- 
nam. In  the  early  morning  hours  of  6  March 
1968,  during  Operation  ROCK,  Private  First 
Class  Johnson  was  a  member  of  a  iUteen-man 
reconnaissance  patrol  manning  an  observa- 
tion post  on  HIU  146  overlooking  the  Quan 
Due  Due  VaUey  deep  In  enemy  oontroUed  ter- 
ritory. They  were  attacked  by  a  platoon-sliw 
hostile  force  employing  automatle  weapons, 
satchtf  charges  and  hand  granartsw.  Suddenly, 
a  hand  grenade  landed  In  the  three-man 
fighting  bole  occupied  by  Prlvats  Johnson 
and  two  feUow  marines.  Rsallirtng  the  inher- 
ent danger  to  his  two  comrades,  he  shouted 
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A  wkraing  And  iinh—lftlngly  burl«d  hlimnlf 
upon  the  ezplootre  (leTlc«.  When  the  grvnMl* 
exploded.  PrlT»t«  Johsaon  abaorbed  tb»  tre- 
xnendoui  impact  of  th«  blast  aad  wm  UUad 
Instantly.  His  prompt  and  heroic  act  saved 
the  life  of  one  marine  at  the  cost  of  his  own 
and  undoubtedly  prevented  the  enemy  from 
penetrating  hia  sector  of  the  patrol's  perUne- 
ter.  Private  Johnson's  courage.  Inspiring 
Talor  and  selfless  devotion  to  duty  were  In 
keeping  with  the  highest  tradiuons  oif  the 
Marina  Corps  and  the  United  States  Naval 
Service.  He  gallantly  gave  his  life  for  his 
country." 

Pre.  lUi^H  H.  JoKNaoN.  USUC.  r»rT«a>a 

Ralph  H.  Johnson  was  bom  Janoary  11, 
1M9.  in  Charleston.  South  Carolina.  He  at- 
tended Slnemonton  Elementary  School,  19S6- 
1958.  and  Covirtnay  Elementary  School.  IMiS- 
19M.  In  Oharleaton. 

He  enlisted  In  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps  Re- 
serve at  Oakland.  California.  March  S3,  1967. 
and  was  discharged  to  enlist  In  the  Regular 
Marine  Corps.  July  3.  1M7. 

Upon  completion  ot  recruit  training  with 
the  1st  Recruit  Training  Battalion,  Recruit 
Training  Regiment,  Marine  Corps  Recruit 
Depot,  San  Diego.  California,  in  September 
1M7,  he  was  traBsferred  to  the  Marine  Oorpe 
Base.  Camp  Pendleton,  Callfaraia.  He  under- 
went Individual  Combat  Training  with  Com- 
pany *Tr".  3d  Battalion,  M  Infantry  Training 
Regiment,  and  Basic  Infantry  Training  with 
the  Basic  Infantry  Training  Company.  3d  In- 
fantry Training  Regiment,  completing  the 
latter  in  November  1967.  He  was  promoted  to 
Private  First  Class.  November  1.  1967. 

In  January  1968.  be  arrived  in  the  Republic 
ot  Vietnam,  and  served  as  Reconnaissance 
Scout  with  Company  "A**,  1st  Beconnalasancc 
Battalion.  1st  Marine  Division  (Rein),  PMF. 
On  March  5,  1968.  while  on  Operation  HOCK 
deep  in  enemy  held  territory  near  the  Quan 
Due  Due  Valley,  be  was  killed  in  action. 

A  complete  list  of  bis  medals  and  decora- 
tions Include :  the  Purple  Heart,  the  National 
Defense  Service  Medal,  the  Vietnam  Service 
Medal  with  two  bronze  stars,  the  Vietnamese 
Cross  (^  Oailantry  with  Palm,  the  Vietnamese 
Military  Merit  Medal,  and  the  Republic  ot 
Vietnam  Campaign  Medal.  ' 

Private  Pirat  Class  Johnson  is  survived  by 
bis  mother,  Mrs.  Rebecca  Johnson  of  1  Shep- 
pard  Street.  Charleston;  his  father.  Mr.  WiUle 
Allen;  five  bro>thers.  Mr.  Luther  Johnson,  Ifc. 
Howard  Johnson.  Mr.  Robert  Johnson,  Master 
Kenneth  Johason,  all  ot  Charleston;  aad  five 
sister*.  Mrs.  Helen  L.  EUoharda,  Mrs.  Anna- 
belle  KdwarA,  Mlas  Sandra  Mae  Johnson. 
Miss  Prances  Jotanson,  Mlsa  HlMred  JObnson. 
Miss  Cbole  Jobnaon,  all  et  Charleetoa,  and 
Miss  Sarah  Jtrtwaon  at  WMltfactaa.  D.C. 


VERNAL.     UTAH.     WOMAN     NAMED 
MOTUEB  OF  THE  TEAR 


HON.  UURENCE  J.  BURTON 


IN  THK  BOOBS  OP 


'ATTVSS 


ThUTtday.  AjaH  23.  1970 

Mr.  BDRTOW  oT  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Mrs.  Alta  Oatler  Rnst,  ooatity  pnbUc 
bealth  ntiTse  In  Vernal.  recaiUy  was 
named  Utah  Mother  of  the  Year  for  1970. 
Her  i>haniK>|ihy  of  "play  together,  pray 
tosether.  and  atajr  toaether."  and  em- 
phasis on  farailir  Ute  he^Md  her  rear 
five  fine  aoBS  foUewlnc  the  death  a<  their 
father  tm  IKl.  Mrs.  BtmX  viU  be  In  Nev 
Tortc  ttom  Miy  4  to  «  for  events  hoiar- 
Inc  an  State  HwUbw  aad  to  eonpete  for 
'the  ttfle  of  "AmertcsB  Mother  of  the 
Tear."  Tlie  foDowlnt  etory  about  her  ap- 
peared In  the  Deaenet  Itews  of  April  18, 
1970: 
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MxKT  MoTHTw  or  rm*  Taaa 

(By  MaxlneMartB) 
The  wbole  town  «f  Vtaval  bas  beea  rejoic- 
ing wttb  Mrs.  Alta  Cutler  Rust,  their  county 
p«bUc  baatth   nurae.  atnoe  she  was   named 
Utah  Mottier  at  the  Tear  for  1970. 

"This  is  not  a  very  big  town."  aald  Mrs. 
Rust,  a  widow  and  mother  of  Ave  eons.  "They 
ar«  all  overjoyed  about  It." 

Today  tribute  was  paid  by  the  entire 
state  to  Mrs.  Rust  aad  ail  other  mothers 
Bowfilnated  this  year  In  an  award  ceremony 
at  a  pjB.  la  tbe  Asaembly  Hall  on  Temple 
Square. 

Special  honors  alao  went  to  the  two  alter- 
nate mothers.  Mrs.  Lucretla  Miles  Evans  of 
Salt  Lake  City  and  Mi«.  Doana  Ash  Brock 
of  Pleasant  Grove. 

"I  am  thrilled  and  v«ry  honored  about 
tbls.  but  It's  a  Uttle  frightening  to  me."  Mrs. 
Rust  said.  "I  Just  hope  that  I  can  repreeent 
all  the  Utah  mothers  In  the  way  they  would 
want  me  to." 

Mrs.  Rust  said  her  eons  were  "practically 
flabbergasted"  arhen  they  learned  of  her  se- 
lection. All  but  Richard,  a  profeaaor  at  Eng- 
lish at  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  were 
present  for  the  award  ceremony  today. 

Joseph  C.  an  attorney,  presented  his 
mottier  with  the  ofllcial  mother's  pin.  Harold 
L.,  who  Is  a  math  teacher  at  Bellevue  College 
in  Nebraska,  flew  In  from  Omaha.  Also  prea- 
eat  were  David  W  .  a  teacher  in  the  Uintah 
School  District,  and  Marvin  T..  who  will 
graduate  from  Brlgham  Toung  University 
this  year. 

"Ricbard  win  meet  me  in  New  York  when 
I  go  there  to  the  American  Mothers  selec- 
tion." Mrs  Rust  said.  Sl>e  win  leave  May  3. 
accompanied  by  two  sisters  and  a  slster-ln- 
law.  The  eventa  honoring  all  etate  mothers 
will  run  May  4  to  •.  aad  will  climax  with 
announcement  «f  the  American  Mother  of 
Che  Tear. 

Utah  has  had  two  Aaaerican  Mothers,  Mrs. 
Lavlna  C  Pngal  In  19U  and  Mn.  Harvey 
netcber  In  iMIft,  both  now  deceased.  Tribute 
was  paid  to  them  In  today's  ceremony. 

Mrs.   Rust,    a   widow  atnee    twr    husband. 

Ricbard  Dexter  Rust,  died  la  1961.  supported 

her  family  by  working  as  a  aurae.  but  sUH 

found  many  hoiua  to  devote  to  church  work. 

She  serred  a  two-year  stake  mlsBton  and 

four  of  her  sons  fulfilled  missions  for  The 

Ctaareh  at  Jesus  Ctartst  of  Latter-day  Satn'to. 

"I   believ«   in   that   old   philoaophy,    'play 

together,  pray  together  and  stay  together.'  " 

she  said.  "We  iiave  always  tiad  a  lot  of  family 

acUvttj  tnawtbrsr  aad  bava  bmm  vary  cloae." 

As  a  public  bealth  aauaa.  Mra  Rust  has 

contact    'With    many    young    people    in    tbe 

schools  and  she  sttn  has  confidence  in  youth. 

"I  think  youth  of  today  are  Just  as  good 

■a  •var,"  abe  aaM.  "Ttaa  majority  of  tiie  kids 

stlU  sn  tba  beat  paapla  in  tl>e  world.  Tbam 

arc  so  few  that  are  agitating  these  thlngi  " 

Mrm.   Calvin   L.    "'"yp*-"".   wile   of   Utah's 

0ovemor.  Introduced  Mra  Rust  and  tl>e  twa 

alternate  motliers  at  ttUs  afternoon's  care- 

mony.   Dr.    Avard   Fbirbanks   praaanted    tbe 

Mntberbood  statuatta.  and  Or.  Rea  <"'»"'r»^" 

read  capsule  hlst^irles  of  aU  the  nominated 

mothers. 

Tbe  new  Utah  mother  wLU  be  further  hon- 
ored at  an  open  house  and  buffet  from  6  to 
7:30  pjn.  this  evening  at  the  home  of  a  als- 
ter.  Mrs.  Ricbard  S.  Pond,  306&  S.  18th  East. 
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HON.  HARRT  F.  BYID,  JR. 

or  ■■iiiiiia 

m  TKB  SBKATX  OP  THE  JSUTttD  STAISB 

Ttmntmg.  AwM  U,  t§7§ 

Mr.  BTRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
the  April  35  edition  of  the  Journal  and 


Guide  of  Norfolk.  Va„  faidades  aa  excel- 
lent editorial  on  the  recent  hoetlle  dem- 
onstraticos  acalnst  Dr.  Jerooie  H.  Hol- 
land, the  U.3.  Ambassador  to  Sweden. 

The  demonstrations  against  Dr.  Hol- 
land, which  included  offensive  racial 
epithets,  were  disgraceful.  Dr.  Holland 
is  a  distinguished  educator,  former  pres- 
ident of  Hampton  Institute,  in  Virginia, 
aad  one  of  very  few  Negroes  appointed 
to  ambassadorial  posts. 

I  support  the  position  taken  by  the 
Joomal  and  Guide  in  its  editorial.  The 
editor-publisher  of  the  Journal  and  Guide 
is  Mr.  John  Q.  Jordan. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  In  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Journal  and  Guide.  Apr.  SS,  1970J 
HoiXAWD  IN  Swai>m 

Dr.  Jerome  H.  Holland.  America's  new  am- 
bassador to  Sweden,  was  heckled  with  shouts 
of  "Nigger,  go  home!"  last  week  by  antl- 
Amerlcan  demonstrators  as  he  made  his  way 
through  the  streets  of  Stockholm  to  ^-resent 
his  credentlsOs  to  King  Oustaf  VI.  The  new 
envoy  let  It  be  known  that  be  deeply  resented 
the  term. 

It  was  not  surprising  that  there  wotdd  be 
antl-Amertcan  sentiment  found  In  Sweden. 
That  seems  to  be  the  fashion  these  days  in 
practically  all  foreign  countries.  But  the 
demonstrating  Swedea  took  It  a  step  further 
by  making  their  Insults  racial  and  personid. 

Dr  Holland,  who  took  the  State  Depart- 
ment poet  following  his  resignation  as  presi- 
dent of  Hampton  Institute,  Hampton,  Va., 
sakl  lie  was  not  disturbed  by  deaaonatiatlons 
aa  soofa.  ''T^ey  are  part  of  tbe  p«mical  life 
bi  a  free,  democratic  nation."  be  ubaaiatd. 

"However,  I  am  Just  a  little  bit  oonoemed 
when  I  hear  such  remarks  as  'nigger.'  both  at 
tbe  airport  aitd  today  when  I  was  dcivliig  to 
tba  palana  Ttaajr  abouted  'Mlgger,  nigger,  go 
hacae!'  "  be  said. 

"That  was  a  personal  attack  on  me  and  I 
resent  It.  I  haven't  heard  that  for  many  years 
and  then  only  in  the  most  racist  areas  of  the 
United  States,"  he  said. 

U.S.  Sen.  Harry  P.  Byrd  Jr.,  of  Virginia,  who 
was  chief  sponsor  of  the  nomination  of  Dr. 
Holland,  was  outraged  when  be  beaMI  of  tbe 
racial  epithets  hurled  at  the  amlraannilnr 

"It  is  well  known  that  Sweden  oppoaaa  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  in  Vietnam,  and 
that  It  has  provided  sanctuary  for  a  number 
of  daaartera  from  the  armed  forces  of  the 
United  States,"  Sen.  Byrd  said.  "This,  how- 
ever, Is  no  excuse  for  demonstrations  against 
■a  abla  and  Aedleated  man — {lartlcularly 
demonstrations  In  which  he  is  insulted  be- 
cause of  tils  race." 

Knowing  Dr.  Holland  aa  tre  'Vbi^nlana  do, 
tbe  insuUa  in  Sweden  will  aiaiply  empbaslaa 
to  him  the  depth  and  scope  of  iUs  mission: 
to  restore  cordial  relations  between  the  Unit- 
ad  States  and  Sweden.  And  It  is  Interesting 
to  reflect  that  nobody  ever  called  Dr.  Holland 
a  "nigger"  in  Virginia. 
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ttOfl.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

or  caupoaMia 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESOrrATTVES 

TAarsAiy,  Aprii  2J.  2f 7f 

Mr.  MTTiT.KR  cS  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  am  'very  hajwy  to  Insert  In  tha 
OQjrcussiaaAL  Rscoks  an  address  de- 
Uvered  tor  Mr.  B.  R.  Stakes,  general 
manager  of  the  Bay  Area  Rairtd  Transit 
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District  at  the  Metro  Impact  meeting  of 
April  16,  in  Washington. 

Hi.  Stokes  has  been  an  inspiration  to 
his  colleagues  and  coworkers  In  BART, 
and  I  am  sure  that  a  report  of  BART^ 
activities  is  of  great  importance  to  all 
who  are  interested  in  solving  the  rapid 
transit  problem  that  confronts  us. 

The  address  follows: 

Mrnto  iKPAcr — 8am  PaaNciaco 

When  the  significant  events  contributing 
to  the  development  of  the  San  Prancisco 
Bay  Area  are  catalogued,  the  list  invariably 
includes  the  opening  of  the  transcontinental 
railroad  and  the  opening  of  the  Panama 
Canal — both  being  transportation  Improve- 
ments of  transcendent  historical  impor- 
tance. 

To  that  list  must  now  be  added  the  advent 
of  BART — Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit.  In  tU 
profound  Impact  on  the  economic,  sociologi- 
cal and  public  improvement  aspects  of  life 
In  the  Bay  Area,  BART  may  well  make  a  mark 
more  pronounced  than  those  of  by-gone 
eras. 

So,  for  my  purposes  tonight,  I'd  like  to 
discuss  each  of  these  areas  of  Impact-eco- 
nomic, sociological  and  public  Improvement. 
In  so  doing.  I  may  be  broadening  the  base 
of  tbe  remarks  of  my  two  predecessors.  Bill 
Patterson  of  Toronto  and  Mike  Robbins  of 
London,  in  this  distinguished  series.  But 
I  can  assure  you  I  will  take  nothing  from 
Bror  Hillbom,  who  will  close  your  series  next 
month.  There  Is  much  all  of  \u  can  learn 
from  tbe  magnificent  example  of  Stockholm 
and  its  positive  use  o.  public  transportation 
aa  a  key  tool  in  metropolitan  policy  making. 

Por  you  to  understand  the  tremendous 
impact  BART  Is  aavlng  on  its  service  a4ea, 
you  must  first  know  a  bit  about  tbe  Bay 
Area  and  BART. 

The  San  Prancisco  Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit 
District  covers  three  counties  bordering  San 
Prancisco  Bay — Alameda  and  Contra  Coata 
on  the  east  side  and  San  Prancisco  on  the 
west.  This  area,  renowned  the  world  over 
for  its  natural  beauty,  covers  about  1600 
square  miles  and  has  a  population,  growing 
constantly,  of  about  avi  million  people. 

BART  bad  its  beginnings  back  in  1946, 
Jtist  after  World  War  n,  when  oonoemed 
civic  leaders  and  local  government  ofDcials 
began  to  articulate  their  worries  over  mount- 
ing automobile  congeetlon  in  the  constricted 
transportation  corridors. 

A  formal  study  commission  was  established 
by  the  State  Legislature  in  19S1.  Reconsti- 
tuted in  1963,  this  study  commission  under- 
took pioneering  transportation  studies  which 
Included  as  a  neceaaary  prelude  to  maaa  tran- 
sit recommendations  the  preparation  of  tbe 
first  regional  master  plan  for  the  entire  nine- 
county  Bay  Area. 

Completing  Its  work  in  1967,  the  oommls- 
slon  recommended  craation  of  a  modem 
high-speed  rail  transit  network  which  woxild 
tie  together  tbe  two  core  cities  of  San  Fran- 
dsoo  and  Oakland  and  which  would  link 
this  twin-city  oore  to  tbe  burgeoning  sub- 
urban areas  by  a  transportation  system  de- 
signed to  encourage  orderly  growth  outward 
from  established  centers  and  to  deter  bap- 
hazard  sprawl. 

EventuaUy,  the  commission  reconunended 
initial  transit  network  of  76  miles  should  be 
expanded  to  a  total  of  S86  miles  covering 
all  nine  counties  around  the  Bay. 

It  is  that  Initial  system  which  the  Bay  Area 
Rapid  Transit  District  Is  transforming  Into 
concrete  and  steel  today. 

On  November  6,  1962,  votan  of  tba  tbraa 
countlea  approved  by  a  eu  per  cent  majority 
a  $793  miUion  general  obligation  bond  pro- 
posal to  finance  coiutraetlon  at  the  76-mlle 
rail  network  with  84  regional  statloos. 

Despite  law  suiu  whleh  wen  costly  In  both 
time  and  money,  despite  delays  oauaad  by 
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oiu-  efforU  to  neogtUte  Uterally  hundreds  of 
necessary  contracts  and  agreements  witb 
cities  and  other  public  agencies,  despite  In- 
flation problems  which  skyrocketed  costs,  de- 
spite dUputes  over  design  aspects — despite 
all  of  the  problems  inherent  in  laying  down 
the  first  entirely  new  rapid  transit  system 
in  this  country  in  half  a  century — our  sys- 
tem today  Ls  about  70  per  cent  complete. 

The  first  prototype  cars  will  begin  tests  on 
our  completed  tracks  this  fall,  and  the  first 
revenue  service  will  begin  a  year  later.  By 
mld-1972  we  expect  to  have  the  full  76  mile 
system  In  revenue  operation. 

By  any  measurement,  BART  will  be  the 
most  modem  rapid  transit  system  in  the 
world.  Our  transit  vehicles,  now  being  pro- 
duced by  the  Rohr  Corporation,  will  whisk 
passengers  along  our  routes  at  top  speeds  of 
80  miles  an  hour  and  will  maintain  average 
schedule  speeds,  including  stops  at  aU  sta- 
tions, of  46  to  60  miles  an  hour — about  twice 
as  fast  as  any  system  in  the  world  today. 

Every  movement  of  trains  on  this  system 
win  be  controlled  automatlcaUy  from  our 
computed  control  center. 

Passengers  wlU  travel  to  our  stations  by 
feeder  bus  or  will  park  their  cars  In  our 
spacious  parking  lots  at  all  suburban  sta- 
tions. They'll  enter  the  system  through  sta- 
tions designed  to  complement  the  communi- 
ties in  which  they  are  located  by  14  firms 
of  architects.  Variety  Is  the  key  note. 

Once  In  the  station,  our  patrons  will 
utilize  an  autonxatic  fare  collection  system 
which  combines  the  best  features  of  tbe  taxi 
meter  and  the  credit  card.  They'll  travel  on 
trains  that  were  designed  with  the  passenger 
in  mind — air  conditioning,  carpeted  floors, 
big  view  windows,  a  special  lighting  system 
and  seats  that  are  foitr  Inches  wider  than 
any  transit  seat  in  tbe  country. 

We've  designed  this  system  to  do  one 
thing — compete  'with  the  private  automo- 
bile— and  we're  convinced  it  wlU  do  Just  that 
in  terms  of  speed,  comfort,  convenience  and 
economy. 

By  1976,  BART  expects  to  be  carrying 
200,000  passengers  per  day,  trimming  com- 
mute times  by  as  much  as  one-half  to  two- 
thirds,  and  reducing  peak  hour  commute 
congestion  through  major  Inter-clty  corri- 
dors by  as  much  as  40  to  60  per  cent. 

But  even  long  before  -we  get  the  opportu- 
nity to  prove  that  we  can  rival  the  auto, 
BART  Is  having  an  astonishing  Impact  on 
economic  development  throughout  Its  service 
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We  consider  the  six  subway  stations  In  our 
district's  core  cities  of  Oakland,  San  Pran- 
cisco and  Berkeley  to  be  the  prime  activity 
centers  of  our  entire  network.  Already,  more 
than  $860  mlUlon  in  new  office  and  retaU 
construction  Is  either  complete  or  steadily 
rising  within  tralklng  distance  of  BART  tum- 
BtUes.  This  is  more  than  the  original  $792 
miUlon  bond  Issue  passed  In  1962. 

In  San  Prancisco,  only  three  buUdlngs  of 
any  significance  had  been  buUt  since  World 
War  n,  with  the  Crown  ZeUerbach  building 
the  only  one  of  any  consequence  to  be  buUt 
on  Market  Street  In  40  years. 

Since  the  BART  bond  vote  In  1962,  more 
than  600  floors  of  new  office  space  have  risen 
in  tbe  city,  prompted  In  part  by  a  floor  space 
bonus  provided  developers  by  the  city  If  the 
particular  building  provides  direct  acoeas  to 
a  BART  station.  Right  now  seven  new  hotels 
have  either  been  started  or  planned  with  a 
total  of  9,669  rooms,  and,  commencing  this 
year,  at  least  another  flve  hotels  with  an 
additional  2,600  rooms  wlU  be  proposed. 

The  San  Francisco  Redevelopment  Agen- 
cy's ambitious  Terba  Buena  Center  south  of 
Market  Street  wUl  be  ready  for  occupancy  in 
1974.  with  370,000  square  feet  of  exhibit 
space  on  one  level  and  another  60,000  square 
feet  of  oonferanoe  rooms  on  another.  Other 
highlights  of  the  center  will  be  a  14,000-soat 
sports  arena  and  a  a,a00-seat  theater.  A  mes- 


zanlne  extension  from  BART's  Powell  Street 
subway  station  will  provide  direct  access  to 
Yerba  Buena. 

At  the  foot  of  Market,  excavation  already 
is  tinderway  for  a  fourth  subway  station,  one 
not  even  contemplated  in  the  1962  rapid 
transit  plan.  Supported  by  tax  increment 
bonds  levied  on  property  owners  expected  to 
benefit  from  the  facility,  the  station  could 
well  become  the  busiest  In  the  BART  network 
with  Its  proximity  to  the  RockefeUer-funded 
Embarcadero  Center,  already  under  construc- 
tion. 

No  one  disputes  that  the  turmoil  from 
nyjld  transit  construction  along  Market 
Street  has  had  a  temporary  dampening  effect 
upon  certain  businesses,  but  when  San  Fran- 
cisco's main  business  artery  is  transformed 
under  a  separate  $24  million  bond  issue  voted 
by  the  city's  voters  in  1967,  It  vrtll  take  Its 
place  as  one  of  the  world's  grand  boulevards. 

Charles  W.  Doe,  writing  in  the  January, 
1970,  Issue  of  Skyscraper  Management,  re- 
ports: "the  phenomenal  growth  of  new  of- 
hce  q>ace  in  San  Prancisco  bids  to  continue 
for  at  least  the  next  three  years,  according 
to  plans  recently  announced  by  various  com- 
panies and  Investors."  Such  plans  call  for  at 
least  nine  new  major  office  buildings  that 
will  add  some  5  miUion  square  feet  of  fioor 
space  to  the  San  Prancisco  total.  In  com- 
menting on  the  very  low  vacancy  rate  in  aU 
of  the  city's  office  buildings.  Doe  states  that 
three  of  the  nine  buildings  to  be  completed 
by  the  end  of  1972  win  be  company  owned 
and  occupied  with  no  space  available  for  ten- 
ants. Doe  reports:  "We  expect  occupancy  to 
continue  at  a  high  level  and  that  the  vacancy 
factor,  now  approximately  8  per  cent,  wlU  be 
reduced  to  something  less  than  6  per  cent." 

To  look  at  It  another  way,  during  the 
eight-year  period  of  1965  to  1962,  Investment 
in  new  office  buUdlngs  In  San  Prancisco  aver- 
aged about  $10300,000  annually.  Prom  1963 
through  1969  that  average  rate  of  invest- 
ments had  climbed  to  $66300.000  per  year. 

Using  another  yardstick,  San  Francisco 
averaged  about  29  per  cent  of  total  new  office 
construction  Investment  in  the  nine  coun- 
ties of  the  Bay  Area  from  1956  to  1962.  Since 
BART'S  successful  bond  Issue  and  extending 
through  1969,  the  city's  share  of  new  office 
construction  outlays  has  averaged  62  per  cent 
of  the  regional  total. 

Conversely,  new  housing  In  San  Francisco 
is  a  third  of  normal  demand,  and  according 
to  a  recent  report  by  Advance  Mortgage  Cor- 
poration, the  market  "could  not  have  been 
much.  If  any,  tighter,  in  World  War  n."  In 
pointing  out  that  in  both  New  Tork  and 
San  Francisco  few  new  apartments  seem  to 
be  planned  and  with  any  relief  apparently 
years  away,  the  report  continues:  "Tbe  basic 
problem  is  probably  transportation.  The 
near-ln  land  is  almost  con4>letely  buUt  up 
and  transportation  over  long  distances  is  un- 
reUable  or  frustrating.  The  San  Prancisco 
slttiatlon  shoiild  get  partial  reUef  when  the 
BART  system,  scheduled  for  1973,  Is 
completed." 

We  consider  this  aspect  of  BART  par- 
ticularly Important.  Even  in  today's  tight 
money  market,  fxinds  for  new  housing  are 
relatively  more  available  in  Southern  Can- 
fomla  than  in  the  Bay  Area. 

It  could  weU  be  that  one  of  BART's  most 
slgnlflcant  consequences,  by  providing  greatly 
Improved  acceeslblUty  to  new  residential 
areas,  wotild  be  to  make  Investment  in  bous- 
ing more  attractive  In  tbe  Bay  Area  and 
thereby  mcrease  this  area's  housing  supply. 

Acroas  tbe  laay  In  Oakland,  with  lU 
burgeoning  service  and  related  activity  center 
now  linked  to  the  flnanrlal  center  of  San 
nandsco  by  means  of  a  nine-minute  Trans- 
Bay  Tube  trip,  BART-related  developmental 
activity  is  progreaaing  on  an  ImpreaslTe  scale. 

We  consider  our  latb  Street  Broadway  sta- 
tion to  be  the  eroaaroads  of  the  entire  rail 
network.  And  DtUingbam  Corporation,  rao- 
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e«BlsiBg  tbe  BAST  bub's  potantua.  hM  pro- 
poMd  ft  tlM  ""'K""  eXX^  ceattt  project 
coTering  15  square  blocks  adjsoant  to  the 
■Utlon  On  Mmrcb  M.  Okklftnd's  radtvalop- 
meat  ftgeacr.  wtucb  ham  bMa  ««a*lac  with 
jMUmchftm.  recelTed  wort  oT  ma  M  million 
grmnt  in  tttkenl  •••««d"  nxtney  for  the  project. 
«-».M-~«  expects  the  center  to  revttmllae 
eommarctal  nai  retail  trade  in  tu  downtown 
«r«ft,  with  ft  shoppinc  mall  and  four  major 
depftrtment  atortft.  m  well  as  over  1  miUlon 
•quare  feet  of  oSce  apace  in  two  ao-story  ftnd 
one  30-8tory  buildings  The  center  Is  expected 
to  provide  130.000  new  Jobe  with  a  total  pay- 
roll of  $96  million.  Oakiand's  mayor.  John 
Beading,  has  confirmed  the  city's  plan  for  a 
three-story,  als-block  parage  below  the 
project,  making  it  the  largest  parking  struc- 
ture In  the  world. 

In  another  part  of  Oakland,  and  oriented 
toward  BABT's  Lake  Uerrltt  aubway  station 
and  autoouktlc  train  control  center,  the  Del 
Monte  Corporation  plans  a  high-rise  and 
eommerclal  complex  on  336  acroa  of  land, 
complete  with  a  UO-<room  hotel.  6300  apart- 
ments and  60  acres  of  commercial  office  and 
retail  space.  In  that  same  area,  the  new  $21 
million  Laney  College  campus  has  been  re- 
«Miented  te  take  advantage  of  the  Lake  Mer- 
rltt  Station .  and  Just  a  half -block  away  Is 
the  magnificent  (8  million  Oakland  Museum 
and  a  considerable  collection  of  Alftmxla 
County  and  federal  and  state  government 
buildings. 

Further  to  the  south,  the  BART  station  at 
the  Oakland  Coliseum  Ilea  near  a  rapidly- 
axpandlng  industrial  park.  Perhaps  ntore  Im- 
portant, alx  governmental  agenclea.  including 
BART,  now  are  engaged  in  a  federally -sup- 
ported study  for  an  extension  of  rapid  transit 
Xrom  the  ColUeum  station  to  the  sports  and 
recreation  con^lex  and  then  on  to  a  propoaed 
SOCOOO-square-foot  visitors  and  convention 
oenter  and  then  on  to  the  Oakland  Inter- 
national Airport. 

The  vmlveralty  city  of  Berkeley  has  heen 
partlculftrly  mi  eeil  1 1  in  early  recognition  of 
BART'S  '"ip*^-*  and  shaping  Its  planning 
program  to  take  maximum  ftdvftntage  ox 
rapid  tranalt. 

Now  that  BART  construction  forces  have 
moved  on.  Berkeley's  main  artery,  ShattucJc 
Avenue,  has  heen  restored  as  a  graeefony- 
landacaped  thoroughfare,  whose  highlight 
wlU  be  a  relocated  park  surrounding  the 
main  entrance  to  the  central  Berkeley  rapid 
transit  station. 

On  oppoalng  comers  at  the  ■tfttlon'i  main 
•ntrance.  a  Ift-story  savings  and  loan  build- 
ing and  ft  i4-fttory  Bank  of  America  build- 
ing are  rising,  the  first  new  building  of  that 
alee  to  be  built  In  Berkeley  In  40  yeftzm. 

Purtber.  the  City  of  Berkeley  has  pur- 
chased air  rights  over  two  other  stations  for 
tl  mlUlon. 

The  XoroccAog  are  prince  t'*"Tr'*«  of  the 
dfTBlop*"*"*^'  exploaloo  that  has  ooourred 
around  BART'S  urban  stations.  However.  I 
feel  that  I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  polmt 
out  some  specific  examples  of  suburban  In- 
Tsatment  activity  as  our  lines  puah  into  outr 
lying  araas  and  the  atart  of  rovanue  aervldb 
«Uaws  ever  closer. 

I  would  Uke  to  mmtloti  such  activity  In 
the  city  of  Walnut  Creek,  a  walaut  prooaas- 
Inf  uf  to  I  In  Its  sleepier  days  and  today  ft 
typtaal    aulwiitwn    bedroosn    community    af 
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ham  Oorporfttkm,   paying  M.3X   par  sqosrs 
foot  fcr  the  property. 

8e  in  the  spaoe  of  sU  ntonths  tlw  vataa 
c<  the  alee  inersossd  trtan  ftftM,eO0  to  MTt.- 
000.  Today  OUliaghaaa  plans  a  lA-  to  1^ 
asary  ofllce  taolMliig  with  the  ground  floor 
dasoted  to  a  savtags  and  loan  company  whoaa 
sanrloes  will  be  tatlosed  to  serving  the  BAST 
rider.  Timed  to  open  when  the  station  does, 
the  building  will  double  overnight  the 
amount  of  offloe  space  In  Walnut  Croak. 

Also  In  Walnut  Creek  a  major  apartment 
development  of  BOO  units  Is  going  up  within 
walking  distance  of  the  BART  station,  and 
a  local  bank  Is  completing  a  nlne-atory  of- 
fice oenter  nearby. 

In  Concord,  an  agrlcuUHral  town  of  15.000 
In  1650  and  now  oear-^fte  90.000  mark  In 
population,  resale  value  of  land  Immediately 
adjacent  to  the  BART  station  Is  rising  more 
than  twice  as  fast  as  comparable  land  parcels 
located  only  one-half  mile  from  the  station. 
Apartment  land  near  the  statlun  today 
coats  some  fTO.OOO  an  acre.  It  has  doubled 
In  vfthie  In  four  years. 

Systech  Financial  Corporation  U  buUdlng 
hundreds  of  apartment  units  In  the  Con- 
cord area,  and  Its  real  estate  people  state 
that  one  W4  million  development  was  In- 
fiuenced  by  the  placement  of  the  BART  sta- 
tion. And  In  that  same  station  area,  two  10- 
stary  ofllce  structures  -and  one  11-story 
building  wlU  start  rising  this  year. 

At  the  terminus  of  BART'-  Southtm 
Alameda  Mne  is  the  city  "rf  Fremont,  where 
a  central  huslness  complex  near  the  BART 
stadon  Includes  a  college  Mte.  core  area  of 
retail  and  commercial  enterprises,  an  tm- 
pusmve  new  civic  center  now  being  oc- 
cupied, and  «n  alreftdy-complete  large  de- 
partment store.  Land  In  the  area  la  now 
valued  at  ftflS.OOO  to  gaflO.OOO  per  acre,  when 
no  more  than  five  years  ago  Qie  same  prop- 
erty was  valued  ftt  $22.tX)0  per  acre. 

When  we  speak  of  the  timing  of  such  de- 
velopment near  the  BART  sUtlons,  a  variety 
of  factors  must  be  considered.  In  some  In- 
stftnces.  such  as  in  the  city  of  El  Cerrlto.  the 
comnninlty  revamped  Its  master  plan  well  in 
•dvftnce  of  9ART  construction,  expanding 
conunerdal  activity  arotind  our  El  Cerrlto 
Plaza  station,  oriented  toward  an  existing 
regional  shopping  center,  and  railing  for 
high-rise  residential  development  around  our 
El  Cerrlto  Del  Rorte  staUon  Such  foresight 
recently  paid  off  with  the  location  of  a  16- 
story  office  and  commercial  structure  at  the 
Plaza  station. 

In  other  Instances.  It  Is^only  now  that  some 
communities  are  girding  themselves  for  the 
advent  of  BART,  and  rather  belatedly  are 
preparing  for  the  galvanic  Impact  of  rapid 
tranalt.  However,  this.  too.  must  be  teoipered 
by  the  lact  that  we  are  still  16  months  away 
ttoBi  revenue  service.  So  It  can  be  said  that 
the  bulk  of  new  development  trl^gotod  hy 
BART  has  come  about  during  the  system's 
planning  stages  and  during  Its  heavy  con- 
struction years. 

Oaaptte  t^*"*  tremendous  developmental 
boom  that  has  accompanied  BABT^  emer- 
gence. It  may  weU  be  true  that  BABT's  major 
impact  will  not  occur  untU  BART  tialns 
start  to  run. 

Development  depends  upon  land  ftoceaat- 
blUty  and  a  aoobtle  populatkm.  and  that  Is 
v^At  BABT  Is  ftU  about. 

We  WlU  produce  wibotaatial  tmi 
aavU^  fcr '  transit  users.  And  feheaa  travel 
times  aftvtngs  wUl  Indnoe  the  second  mftjar 
rnnssniMintnr  of  BART— a  aklft  In  urtiasi 
«MMDd  fnau  today's  near-ftotal  re- 
on  tte  ftutoMoMIe   to  the  salatlvaly 

It  Is  the  A^na  of  «aus  ahift  that  «ai 
lM«ely  pmsftu  tta  SM^ttute  of  other  BABT 

ky  hlghar  aswstty  >srt*snWai  ^cfrtqp- 

hftve  ft  positive  effect  upon  retftU  ssles.  But 
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we'U  naad  anothar  five  to  tea  yaaas  M  tfatar- 
mlne  jiut  how  slaeable  ttisss  Impacts  will  be. 
Right  BOW,  BART  Is  pumping  nearly  %\ 
mill  Ion  each  week  Into  the  local  economy 
through  construction  payrons,  and  has  ex- 
pended over  MM  minion  in  oonstmctlon  and 
procurement  oontrftota.  Tbat^  lunnadlftte 
Impact. 

BART'S  Joint  uaage  «f  rlgfata-of-way  with 
the  Cftllfornla  SUte  Division  at  Highways 
has  resulted  In  millions  of  dollars  In  con- 
struction cost  savings  as  well  as  redesign  and 
upgrading  of  oertatn  freeway  fftcUltles.  That's 
Immediate  tmpaot. 

We  hftve  been  used  as  m  once-ln-a-llfeUme 
planning  tool — In  many  Instances,  the  only 
one — by  many  coannunltles  who  have  taken 
advantages  of  us  to  revitalise  or  knit  together 
downtown  cores  that  had  no  particular  focxM 
before  we  came  along.  As  an  example  of  true 
advance  planning,  the  farming  community 
of  Brentwood  In  eastern  Contra  Costa  Coun- 
ty, a  community  of  5600.  has  placed  location 
of  a  BART  station  on  Its  master  plan. 

BART,  unlike  Montreal,  Stockholm  and 
some  other  transit  systenw.  Is  empowered  to 
build  and  operate  a  rapid  transit  system  only 
In  the  narrowest  senae  of  the  word;  we  are 
forbidden  from  reaching  out  beyond  our  re- 
quired right-of-way  to  develop  property  or 
demand  Its  proper  use.  We  can  only  saggeet 
to  affected  oonununltles.  otter  examples  of 
what  has  occurred  In  other  cities,  and  live 
up  to  o<ai  pledge  to  totilld  as  hiAdsooae,  fast 
and  comfortable  a  system  as  Is  possible.  We 
hftve  bent  over  backwards  to  encourage  max- 
imum use  of  the  properties  along  our  lines, 
and  as  ft  vivid  example  I  can  point  to  the 
nearly  80  private  entrance  agreements  we 
have  entered  into  wtth  businesses  bordering 
otD'  subway  statlcms  Wbeae  the  store  Involved 
pays  only  for  the  private  entrance,  and  Is  not 
obUged  to  pay  BART  IDr  ttie  privilege. 

BART  win  provide  the  balance  to  Bay  Area 
transportation,  and  at  the  same  tUne  will 
provide  a  developmental  catalyst  unmatched 
In  the  history  of  the  Weet.  At  the  same  time, 
BART  win  make  the  totally  delightful  San 
Francisco  Bay  Region  an  even  more  delight- 
ful place  In  whh*  to  live  and  wortc. 

But  enotigh  al  BARTs  developmental  Im- 
pact, even  thought  this  has  only  begun  to 
scratoh  the  sorfaoe.  Let  me  turn  now  to  two 
other  areas  oC  profound  Impact  in  the  Bay 
Aiaa — BART  tmpaot  on  our  sociological  fab- 
ric and  public  developnaent. 

Initial  BAST  planning,  tailored  In  part  by 
the  region's  topography,  located  16  rapid 
transit  stations  In  neighborhoods  formally 
classed  ss  "target"  poverty  areas  by  local 
Beonomlc  Opport\inlty  Councils.  Some  of 
them  contain  ghetto  nd^borfaoods. 

BAST  stations  In  or  near  newly  develop 
Ing  employment  centers  frf  BouQtem  Ala- 
meda County  are  wtthla  16  to  86  minutes 
of  the  BART  station  in  West  Oftlfland.  "l^e 
Spanish-speaking  couunuulttes  of  Southern 
Alameda  County  and  Sen  Franotsoo's  Mission 
IMfttrtct  are  within  minutes  of  both  antour- 
haii  and  douutt/uu  sBq>laTnMnt  uautara. 

Sortk  Oakland  resMtents  are  only  11  ratpld 
transit  minutes  away  from  buatUng  Con- 
cord, where  industrial  parks,  shopping  cea- 
ters  and  service  activities  abound. 

Besldents  of  low-rent  housing  units,  re- 
gardless of  race,  have  a  particular  need  for 
lniu|wiisliia  transport  to  seglonai  job  and 
)ab-<tratiilBg  oeaters.  BnCh  units  lie  right 
the  street  from  BABT's  West  Oakland 
stfttlon.  and  two  1b<Ii  San  nuadaoo  proj- 
«olB  w«  wlthla  walkfeog  dlstenoe  of  BABT's 

and   crammed  Chliiabw  la  a  abort  walk 
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Bichmond  and  Bftak  Oaklsnti  an  within 
•hort  blocks  of  BABT  stations. 

"Reverse  commute"  la  ft  oonunoa  pbraoe 
In  the  trftnalt  Indtutry's  lexicon  todfty.  Olvan 
the  proper  feeder  bus  psttwn  to  rapid  tiaoalt 
stations,  ftn  Intenslva  education  program  to 
alert  the  dlsftdvftntaged  on  bow  to  use  ftnd 
where  to  find  our  stations,  then  the  potential 
mobility  of  ghetto  residents  can  be  reaUxed. 
BART  is  not  ft  two-dlreetlonal.  "whlte-ooUar 
only"  raU  network  whose  pendulum  ptunpe 
the  office-worker  into  the  granlU  canyons 
by  day  and  bftck  to  Hftrper  VftUey  ftt  night. 
It  cftn  be  much  more,  ft  multl-dlrectlonal 
people-mover  that  can  ftld  In  fuUy  reallxlng 
man's  ambition  to  be  truly  a  man:  galnfuUy 
employed,  living  where  he  wanta  to  live  and 
working  where  he  wants  to  work. 

There  U  more — much  more — to  the  socio- 
logical Impact  of  our  system.  Let  me  touch  on 
just  three  addltlonftl  categories. 

With  the  regional,  high-speed  service  of 
BART  tied  to  existing  and  future  bus  opera- 
tions, the  forgotten  elderly  with  fixed  in- 
eomes — excluded  from  driving  prtvUegee  and 
Isolated  by  an  automobile  culture — can  be- 
»me  mobile  once  again. 

And  BART  will  mean  that  young  people 
who  before  were  dependent  on  the  automo- 
bile— and  all  lU  attendant  expense— to  get 
to  classes,  now  can  avail  tbemselvea  of  a 
means  of  reaching  a  seat  of  learning  at  mini- 
mal coats. 

BART  statloits  are  within  minutes  of 
nearly  a  doaen  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing In  the  three  oountlee,  institutions  which 
today  have  a  combined  student  popuUUon 
of  some  60.000. 

Finally.  In  the  areft  of  sodologlcftl  Impact. 
BABT  will  be  the  first  rapid  transit  syatem  in 
the  world  to  offer  servloe  to  ftU  claaaea  of 
the  physically  handicapped.  Including  those 
who  are  non-ambulatory  and  con  fined  to 
wheel  chairs.  At  an  additional  cost  of  $10  mil- 
Uon.  elevators  foe  the  handicapped  are  now 
being  added  to  every  station. 

I  promised  that  I  would  addreee  myself  to 
Just  one  more  BART-reUted  element  that 
bfts  mftterlftlly  chftnged  the  fftce  of  the  Bfty 
Area  aliaady  ftnd  bodes  weU  for  s  more  con- 
cise expression  In  Uter  rapid  transit  develop- 
ment, and  here  I  am  referring  to  public  de- 
velopment eolneidental  to  BABT  construc- 
tion. 

Three  examplea  spring  to  mind:  San  Fran- 
eiaeo's  Market  Street;  Oakland^  Broadway 
and  Berkeley's  Shattuek  Avenue.  All  are 
each  city's  "Oreat  White  Way."  and  eruclftl 
to  their  economic  Uf^lood.  And  eeeh  city 
has  taken  advftntage  of  BART'S  admittedly 
disruptive  construction  period  to  oonte  up 
with  fftoe-UfUng  plans  for  thoroughfares 
growing  sUghtty  tacky  throtigh  oomplaBency 
and  flight  to  suburbia. 

Market  Street,  wtth  ita  $a«  mlUlon  r«- 
turt>ishment,  will  oOvr  city  dweUecs  and 
Tlaltors  a  handsome  esplanade  replete  with 
BABT-orlented  plans.  16-foot  wlda  aid*- 
walks,  lavish  tree  plantings  and  a  oorrldor 
of  graaoary  running  from  the  waterfront  to 
Vftlanclft  Street.  It  could  not  hftve  h^tpened 
without  the  Impetus  of  BART. 

The  same  thing  Is  happening  In  Oakland. 
Admittedly  on  a  more  modest  scale  than  the 
grand  San  Pranolaoo  plan,  Oakland  wUl  turn 
a  stretch  of  Broadway  from  Weet  Grand 
Avenue  to  Seventh  Street  Into  a  tree-stud- 
ded, pedestrian-oriented  thoroughfare. 

In  Berkeley,  Shatttwk  Avenue  before  BART 
was  ft  scene  of  purpoaaful  confusion,  with 
center-street  parking  and  poor  pedestrian 
acceas  to  adjaoent  stares.  This  has  all 
changed  now,  with  Hhattnck  turned  Into  a 
handsome  boulevard  oomplete  with  rest 
areas,  parking  bays,  landscaping  and  lighting 
fixtures  that  complement  the  streets  "new 
look." 

These  three  examplea  point  the  way  to 
similar  joint  operations  by  public  agencies 
in  other  oommunltlea,  as  la  being  carried 
out  by  the  elty  of  Albany  on  a  street  bor- 
dering our  ^^r^Amr^mM  uneaT  pftTk  through 
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that  community.  BABT  Is  disruptive,  and  we 
have  merchants'  affidavits  to  back  that  up, 
but  If  we  work  together,  the  end  result  will 
be  wen  worth  the  cftndle. 

In  summing  up,  let  me  say  that  we  at 
BART  hftve  learned  considerably  from  our 
•xperlenoaa  in  the  areas  of  economic  boom, 
aoclologleal  Impact  ftnd  public  development 
•a  our  ayatcm  grows.  And  we  expect  that 
other  cities  Just  now  embarking  upon  rapid 
transit  systems  can  learn  from  our  ex- 
perience. And  as  you  educate  yourselves.  I 
think  It  is  necessary  to  keep  three  things 
firmly  m  mind: 

First,  ft  rftpld  trftnslt  network  can  be  ftn 
effective  developmental  tool,  but  It  must  be 
used.  Affected  cities,  through  master  plan- 
ning, Bonlng  and  land  use  changes,  should 
determine  early  in  the  game  what  they  want 
their  cities  to  become. 

Secondly,  the  rapid  transit  agency  must 
launch  and  stistaln  a  far-reaching  educa- 
tional program  aimed  at  private  and  pubUc 
decision-makers  to  make  them  aware  of  just 
bow  much  the  system  can  change  the  face 
of  their  particular  region,  if  they  wiU  use  It 
properly.  This  Impact  conference  Is  certainly 
a  major  step  In  the  right  direction. 

Lastly,  a  system  such  as  BART'S  can  be 
a  strong  catalyst  In  sociological  change.  Tt 
Is  up  to  the  people  who  plan,  build,  ride 
and  pay  for  such  systems  to  see  that  this 
catalytic  energy  Is  harnessed  for  the  maxi- 
mum benefit  to  aU. 


PUBLIC  PRAYER 


HON.  RICHARD  S.  SCHWEIKER 

or  nantSTLVAiTxa 

IN  THK  SENATE  OF  THE  X7NXTED  STATES 

Thunday.  April  23.  1979 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  long  supp<»ted  action  to  permit 
nondenominational  prayer  in  buildings 
supported  in  whole  or  part  through  the 
expenditure  of  public  funds,  first  by  co- 
sponsoring  the  late  Senator  Everett 
Dlrkson's  amendment  and  now  by  co- 
sponsoring  Senator  Scott's  resolution.  I 
am  glad  to  see  my  senior  colleague  from 
Pennsylvania  offering  his  fine  leadership 
abilities  to  this  Important  issue.  I  feel 
the  Scott  constituti(»al  amendment  is  a 
strong  proposal,  and  deserves  serious 
consideration  by  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee and  the  full  Senate. 

The  Reverend  Robert  O.  Howes,  na- 
tional coordinator  of  Citizens  for  PubUc 
Prayer,  S004  Adams  Street  NE.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20018,  has  provided  me  'with 
a  document  entitled  "Prayer  in  Public 
Scho^:  Some  Key  Questions  and 
Answers." 

The  views  of  Cltlsens  for  Public  Prayer, 
one  of  the  leaders  in  this  area,  should  be 
of  Interest  to  all  Senators.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  document  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicoBO,  as  follows: 

PftA'raB  Of  Puauc  Schools:  Soacs  Kkt 

QUXBTIONS  AND  ANSWSSS 

L  Some,  who  do  not  stipport  a  Psoplaa* 
Amendment  for  Public  Prayer,  aay  wa  can 
stlU  teach  about  reUgton,  In  our  public 
schools.  Is  this  true? 

The  Issue  here  is  not  teadilng  ftbout  Imt 
religion  Itself)  Religion  Is  so  very  much  more 
than  dataa.  Mailnnnas.  which  Pope  ruled 
when,  and  who  laftamad  what.  Religion  Is 
so  very  muoh  mora  than  a  cltaOnn  trwn 
St.  Paul  aaadwlobad  In  betwaan  Ooofudus 
and  Einstein  in  a  morning  eaardse.  Ballginn 
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Is  essentially  affective.  Religion  Is  the  up- 
reftch  of  the  spirit  to  God  and  the  out-reach 
a<  the  tftaVt  activated  by  Ood  toward  our 
brothers.  In  short.  reltffUm  gtripped  of  affec- 
tion and  tpirit  U  not  religion  at  all.  Tleach- 
Ing  about  religion  may,  however,  be  tiaafnl. 
Clearly,  when  wa  bav«  onee  and  for  all  enul- 
leated  the  tragic  precedent  of  the  two  aeri- 
oualy  wrong  prayer-ban  decisions  handed 
down  by  the  Supreme  Court  In  1063  and  1963, 
wa  fthaU  have  to  do  a  lot  of  thinirtng  about 
the  role  of  Ood  and  marality  In  our  achools. 
but  not  vice  versa.  TV>  aec<^  sabatltutlaos 
which  are,  in  most  caaea,  wholly  Inadequate 
to  the  need,  and  abandon  the  thrust  at  the 
bftslB  of  the  Court's  lUoglc  Is  like  band-aiding 
a  cancer.  Besides,  the  closer  any  of  the  pro- 
posed substitutes  oomea  to  satisfying  the 
need  the  mtxe  likely  It  Is  that  it  vrlll  be  at- 
tacked by  the  same  Intolerant  few  who  con- 
trived the  prayer-ban  decisions.  Only  a  care- 
fully and  prayerfully  worded  prayer  amend- 
ment designed  to  restore  the  First  Amend- 
ment to  Its  original  and  common  sense  ntean- 
Ing  can  suflloe. 

2.  What  about  minority  rights  and  tol- 
erance If  the  will  of  the  nation  prevails  and 
free  prayer  Is  restored  In  our  public  achools? 

Tolerance  is  a  two  way  street.  Bo  long  as 
his  rights  to  silence  and/or  abstention  are 
recognised,  the  dissenting  child  (and  his  par- 
ents) can  do  one  of  two  things.  He  can  deny 
others  their  rights  to  pray  freely  by  toodly 
demanding  his  selfish  privileges,  or  he  can  re- 
frain from  participating,  recognizing  in  the 
process  that  others  think  differently  than  he 
does  but  that  he  Is  reelected  in  his  own  dif- 
ference. This,  far  from  being  a  tyranny,  is 
a  splendid  preparation  for  cltlsenship  In  ft 
republic,  ft  pluralistic  society.  In  which  very 
often  delicate  dedalons  have  to  be  made  in 
which  there  are  majorities  and  minorities. 
The  dissenter  must  always  be  free  In  his 
conscience.  No  preestire  must  be  put  on  blm 
to  conform.  But  to  suggest  that  this  entitles 
him  to  deny  the  great  majortty  the  right  to 
do  what  they  feel  In  their  conscience  they 
should  do  Is  ft  Uftvesty  of  democracy.  A  re- 
sponsible pluralism  in  this,  as  In  similar 
matters,  1b  the  very  basis  of  our  way  of  life 
together.  Those  who  eaU  for  tolerance  while 
Intolerantly  attacking  the  rights  ot  their 
neighbors  do  so  with  obviously  false  creden- 
tials! 

3.  What  connection  Is  there  between  the 
prxtyer-ban   decisions   and   national   sanity? 

We  cannot,  nor  do  we,  contend  that  aU 
the  tntgle  ooeurreneee  in  these  United  States 
•Inee  1963  can  be  traced  beck  to  the  Courts 
deniftl  of  the  civil  right  of  five  public  prayer 
In  our  achoola.  But  tb«  arldenoe  of  moral 
crisis  and  decay  In  the  form  of  anarchy,  ar- 
rogance of  individuals  and  groups,  over- 
sexism,  dope-Ism  Is  all  around  us.  We  do 
suggest  that  new  in  our  history  fts  ft  peo- 
ple together  sloee  Washington  prayed  in  ttM 
snows  of  'VftUay  Farga  baa  It  been  mora  nae- 
easary  than  it  Is  todfty  that  we  became  again 
a  Nation  on  Our  Knees.  Never  has  it  been 
more  neoessftiy  than  it  U  today  that  wa  re- 
examine our  national  cansclenee  and  iw- 
afflrm  the  common  reverences  of  our  fiast. 
Never  has  it  been  more  neceaaary  that  our 
children  in  that  plftoe  where  they  begin  to 
laam  the  arta  and  adenoea  ot  American  eom- 
munlty  know  tha  great  VMherbood  which 
ftrehes  over  and  txmptnm  ow  taaathaAood. 
Clearly,  the  laaue  of  tree  aehool  prayer  la  a 
clutter  istue.  Clearly,  a  re-afflrmfttlon  of  tha 
dvll  rights  of  tree  aehool  prayar  could  go  fhr 
to  caning  ua  back  to  our  senaea  and  re- 
Inspiriting  the  demoeimcy. 

4.  Summing  tip,  what  is  really  at  stake  in 
the  fight  to  write  a  carefuUy  worded  Peoples' 
Awtemdment  for  PubUc  Prayer  into  the  Oon- 
stttatlon,  rastiwInB  the  First  Amendment  to 
its  tradltloaal  and  eonunon  sansa  maanlngt 

First,  and  fcrenoat,  rataim  ot  tha  dvU 
right  of  tree  prayer  to  the  pabllc  ilasarnnm 
mis  grsat  and  good  pcaetloe,  Instltatad  la 
the  majortty  of  oar  aobool  diatiicts  and  oon- 
ductad  for  aaay  daaadas  vtth  a 
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of  ml5t*ke  and  m  m»«lmuin  of  good  Judg- 
ment, Is  obTtously  significant. 

Second,  deiUal  once  and  for  all  of  a  proc€Mt 
of  creeping  secularlam.  Tbe  precedent*  let  In 
motion  by  tbe  two  prayer- ban  dedaloaa,  will 
continue  to  wipe  out  one  by  one  all  otber 
praotloea  of  public  reverence  among  us — un- 
leaa  they  are  radically  and  toUUy  repealed. 
Bxamplea:  attack  on  the  Christmas  prayer 
of  the  astronauts  (1968).  on  the  Pageant  of 
Pe*c«  at  the  White  douse  (1969),  and  Indis- 
criminate proposals  that  "religion"  be  taxed. 
The  prayer-ban  decisions,  as  Mrs.  Madalyn 
Murray  O'Halr  knows  and  shows  so  clearly, 
are  not  isolated  or  singular.  They  are  the 
start  not  the  end  of  the  road.  However  the 
majority  of  the  Court  shielded  the  reality  of 
what  It  did  in  nice  phrases,  the  fact  is  erl- 
dent.  U  non-denominational  and  voluntary 
prayer  In  public  schools  vlolstes  the  First 
Amendment,  no  other  practice  of  public 
reverence  among  us  is  safe!  All  future  de- 
dsioos  under  the  First  Amendment  are  now 
tainted  at  the  source. 

Third,  re-afflrmation  of  the  democratic 
procaas.  Nearly  eight  years  after  the  first 
prayer-band  decision,  not  one  single  normal 
floor  vote  in  either  House  or  Senate  has  been 
taken  on  hundreds  of  prayer  amendment 
bills  and  despite  continuing  evidence  that 
a  massive  majority  of  Americans  wish  the 
civil  right  of  free  public  prayer  restored.  If 
tlM  will  of  some  75%  of  the  Nation  cannot 
penetrate  through  to  the  floor  of  the  Oon- 
graas,  snmething  is  wrong  I 

Fourth,  a  critical  beginning  in  the  drive 
to  Doake  America  again  a  Nation  on  Our 
Knees.  As  the  prayer  amendment  is  debated 
in  flfty  states,  the  entire  question  of  Ood 
among  us  will  open  again.  Seldom,  as  detailed 
tn  Mo.  S  above,  has  this  been  mcnre  necessary. 


VICTOR  O.  JONES 


HON.  MARGARET  M.  HECKLER 

or  MsaasorusBTTS 
IN  THS  HOtTSB  OF  RKPRBSENTATI V BU 

Thunday.  Ajxril  23,  1970 

^Sn.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  It  Is  with  sadness  that  I  note 
the  death  yesterday  of  Victor  O.  Jooes. 
who  was  one  of  the  most  respected  fig- 
ures in  New  England  Journalism.  He  re- 
tired in  IMS  as  executive  editor  of  the 
BoatoD  Globe.  His  career,  which  was 
m*«**^  by  many  distinguished  achieve- 
ments, was  spaA  on  the  staff  of  the  Bos- 
ton Globe. 

Retirement  Is  not  an  accurate  word  to 
apply  to  the  conclusion  of  Vic  Jones' 
career.  He  continued  after  that  to  write 
an  incisive  and  well-read  column  for  the 
Globe  entiUed  "Notes  Prom  the  Back  of 
an  Envelope." 

Both  the  column  and  the  man,  who 
poured  a  lifetime  of  rich  experience  into 
the  words  he  wrote,  will  be  mlaaed  in 
years  to  come. 

As  a  Harvard  undergraduate,  Victor  O. 
Jones  was  hired  by  the  Globe  in  1936 
as  Its  college  corresix>ndent.  He  Joined 
the  staff  on  a  full-time  basis  in  1929  as 
a  sports  writer.  To  capsule  his  career 
thereafter,  he  was  successively  sports 
editor,  a  Nelmxm  Fellow,  and  outstand- 
ing correspondent  in  World  War  n.  night 
editor,  managing  editor  and.  finally,  ex- 
ecutive editor  of  tbe  Globe.  Eie  was  an  in- 
novating editor  who  developed  q?ecial- 
ized  teams  of  writers  to  report  the  many 
new  facets  of  a  changing  world. 

He  was  honored  as  a  war  correspond- 
ent with  the  European  Campaign  Rib- 
bon which  commended  his  work  "under 
difBcult  and  hazardoos  eonditions."  He 
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travded  with  UJS.  forces  across  Europe. 
He  was  widely  acclaimed  for  his  stories 
about  slave  labor  camps  and  Nazi  youth 
recruited  in  the  war's  last  stages.  How- 
ever, the  Globe  points  out  that  he  pre- 
ferred to  write  about  Individuals,  usu- 
ally New  Englanders.  In  the  war. 

He  was  a  tireless  and  diligent  editor 
whose  characteristic  command  to  his 
staff  was  "Get  crackln'!"  I  think  It  ap- 
propriate that  his  associates  have  the 
last  word  about  Victor  Jones  and  I  think 
the  editorial,  which  I  am  inserting  in  the 
RxcoD,  is  a  beautiful  expression  of  their 
feelings. 

I  believe  that  Victor  Jones  was  a  great 
newsman.  I  want  to  extend  my  sym- 
pathy to  his  wife,  Elizabeth,  and  family. 
I  share  the  thoughts  expressed  in  the 
Globe's  final  tribute,  which  follows: 
OoooimaT  Faoic  mx  Oksk 

It  is  not  enough  to  describe  Victor  O. 
Jones,  the  former  executive  editor  of  The 
Olobe  who  died  on  Tuesday,  as  a  fine  news- 
paperman, for  he  was  that  and  a  great  deal 
more.  In  the  true  sense  of  a  word  much 
abused,  he  had  class. 

He  stood  for  the  values  which  endure.  His 
wit  was  legendary.  His  courage  was  unsur- 
passed, whether  at  the  front  In  World  War 
n,  or  in  times  of  great  stress  when  the  news 
broke  fast,  or  when  it  was  put  to  its  sternest 
test  by  Illness  In  recent  years.  His  sense  of 
falmeas  was  a  boon  to  all  on  The  Olobe,  and 
his  great  loyalty  an  example  for  everyone. 

There  came  a  moment,  early  each  morn- 
ing In  the  old  days,  when  all  had  been  done 
that  could  be  done  for  the  morning  paper, 
and  Vie  Jones  would  phone  the  make-up. 
stereo  and  press  rooms.  One  can  still  hear  his 
voice,  a  Uttle  high-pitched  and  cheerful 
despite  the  fatigue,  and  sounding  somewhat 
like  a  chirp  as  he  gave  them  his  "Oood- 
nlght  from  the  desk."  We  repeat  it  now  in 
tbe  same  spirit,  and  may  flights  of  angels 
sing    him    to    bis    rest. 


April  23,  1970 


CHAIRMAN  WILBUR  A^TT.TJi  INTRO- 
DUCES TEXTILE  BILL 


HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

OP  soirra  casoun* 

IN  THE  HOUSS  OF  RKPRESENTATIVIS 

Thunday,  April  23.  1970 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Chairman 
Wn.BTni  Muxs  provided  hope  for  textile 
workers  in  America  when  he  introduced 
HH.  16920  on  April  13.  Since  that  date, 
be  has  been  Joined  by  96  colleagues  in 
the  House.  Chairman  Mnj.s  has  an- 
nounced that  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee will  hold  hearings  on  this  timely 
legislation  early  tn  May.  Mr.  Mn.Ls,  by 
his  forthright  and  timely  action,  has  en- 
couraged the  entire  textile  industry  and 
its  2,400,000  employees  in  America.  Tills 
has  been  particularly  true  in  our  area  of 
the  country  where  the  textile  industry  is 
threatened  by  low -wage  foreign  imports 
and  is  our  major  industry,  major  tax- 
payer, and  employer  of  our  people. 

The  following  editorial  appeared  April 
20  with  reference  to  Mr.  Mills'  action  in 
the  Columbia  State,  one  of  the  South's 
oldest.  largest,  and  most  respected  daily 
newspapers  published  in  our  capital  city 
of  Columbia.  S.C: 

Mfttmv*  tlXLLa  Takxs  Stand  im  Barroart  or 
Tbxtilcs 

Regulating  foreign  trade  can  be  as  hazard- 
ous as  Juggling  dotible-edged  swords,  but 
from  time  to  time  tbe  risk  must  be  run. 


Sep.  Wilbur  D.  Mills,  the  Arkansas  Demo- 
crat who  heads  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  now  has  ventured  on  stsge  with 
a  trade  bill  which  seeks  to  protect  American 
textile  and  shoe  industries  from  ruinous  for- 
eign competition.  His  bill  may  or  may  not 
turn  the  tide,  but  It  is  a  logical  outgrowth 
of  the  breakdown  in  trade  negotiations. 

Our  biggest  trading  partner.  Japan,  has 
simply  refused  to  consider  voluntary  quotas 
on  woolens  and  man-made  fibers.  About  a 
third  of  the  United  SUtes'  enormous  ($1.5 
billion)  trade  deficit  with  Japan  resulU  from 
the  traffic  in  textiles.  The  Japanese  have  been 
rather  arrogant  In  their  rebuffs  to  Nixon 
administration   negotiators. 

On  the  same  day  that  Mills,  chairman  of 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  in- 
troduced his  bill,  the  Labor  Department's 
Southeastern  office  in  Atlanta  announced 
that  textile  Industry  employment  in  the 
Southeast  declined  6,900  in  January  and  Feb- 
ruary of  this  year,  for  a  total  of  14,500  in  a 
13-month  period. 

Tbe  Southeast,  of  course,  is  the  heart  of 
America's  textile  territory  and  the  major 
concentration  Is  In  the  Carollnas.  During  the 
same  13-month  period,  the  nation's  textile 
workers  were  reduced  by  33,000.  The  related 
apparel  Industry  lost  another  17,000. 

These  industries  are  important  to  America 
for  many  reasons,  not  the  least  of  which  is 
that  they  provide  thousands  of  Jobs  where 
they  are  needed  most — in  the  rural  areas  and 
in  the  urban  cores.  Since  many  of  the  tasks 
require  relatively  unsophisticated  skills, 
the  Industry  offers  an  Important  staircase  out 
of  poverty  for  many  people. 

Democratic  Sen.  Earnest  F.  HoUlngs  has 
provided  other  figures  that  tend  to  link  this 
Job  loss  with  low-priced  imports.  In  one  year 
(January,  1960,  to  January,  1970)  man-made 
fabric  imports  Jumped  from  86  million 
square  yards  to  188  million  square  yards. 
For  all  textiles,  the  increase  was  from  183 
million  square  yards. 

The  Mills  bill  would  roU  back  Importo  to 
the  1967-68  average,  although  it  would  per- 
mit negotiated  quotas  above  that.  In  ad- 
dition, it  would  make  it  easier  for  Industries 
to  show  Injury  from  Imports  and  obtain 
relief. 

Rep.  W.  J.  Bryan  Dom  of  South  Carolina 
and  other  House  leaders  of  the  long  textile 
flght  hastened  to  oosponsor  the  measure. 
Mills'  prestige  gives  It  a  better  change  of  suc- 
cess than  past  efforts. 

In  tbe  past,  Mills  has  given  an  unfriendly 
reception  to  textile  quota  amendments  com- 
ing over  from  the  Senate,  where  three  were 
sponsored  by  Senator  Hollings.  The  senator 
says  that  the  White  House  has  opposed  his 
amendments  and  that  Mills  has  killed  them. 

Now,  Blills  has  coma  forth  with  his  own 
version  of  remedial  legislation.  It  goes  some- 
what beyond  tbe  President's  propoeals  of  late 
1969,  but  Mr.  Nixon  would  be  unwise  to  op- 
pose this  new  bill  openly  at  this  time.  What 
America  needs  is  a  united  front  in  this  area 
to  convince  the  Japanese  and  other  big  Im- 
porters that  voluntary  quotas  are  really 
their  best  bet. 

Passage  of  the  Mills  biU  (or  something  Uke 
it)  would  not  necessarily  mean  that  statutory 
quotas  would  be  Invoked  In  all  instances. 
But  It  would  be  a  samurai  sword  hanging 
over  the  head  of  the  Japanese  industrialists 
reminding  them  not  to  seek  more  than  a  fair 
share  of  the  vast  American  market. 


IT  IS  TIME  TO  "GET  DOWN  TO 
EARTH  •  AFTER  EARTH  DAY 


HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

or  nxotota 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  AprU  23.  1970 

Mr.    ANDERSON    of    Illinois.     Mr. 
Speaker,  yesterday,  April  22,  was  Earth 
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Day.  I  wish  to  stress  that  activities  of 
yesterday  which  stimulated  improved 
understanding  and  awareness  of  the  en- 
vironmental problems  we  face  have  my 
wholehearted  support. 

Today,  however,  I  want  to  take  this 
occasion  to  welcome  back  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  those  of  my  Demo- 
cratic colleagues  who  yesterday  fanned 
out  across  the  Nation  proclaiming  their 
commitment  to  congressional  action  to 
stop  pollution.  Rhetoric  has  its  role  to 
play  in  the  battle  against  pollution,  but 
what  we  will  be  Judged  by  is  our  deeds. 

To  date,  the  deeds  of  this  session  of 
Congress  have  been  meager  indeed,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  President  Nixon  on 
February  10 — over  2  months  ago — pre- 
sented to  the  Congress  a  comprehensive 
lesd^tive  program  to  deal  with  environ- 
mental problems. 

One  committee,  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce,  has 
recognized  the  urgency  of  the  situation 
we  face.  This  committee  has  held  hear- 
ings on  the  President's  air  pollution  bill, 
which  was  reported  from  subcommittee 
yesterday,  and  solid  waste  legislation. 
But  this  committee  has  Jurisdiction  over 
only  two  of  the  seven  bills  in  the  Presi- 
dent's program. 

The  four  water  pollution  bills  and  the 
parks  and  recreation  lands  bill  lie  dor- 
mant in  the  committees  to  which  they 
were  referred.  In  2  months,  these  com- 
mittees have  not  seen  fit  to  schedule 
these  bills  for  hetu-ings. 

There  should  be  no  mistaking  where 
the  responsibility  for  congressional  in- 
action rests.  It  rests  with  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  in  the  House  which  controls 
each  committee  and  its  agenda,  as  well 
as  the  schedule  of  the  House. 

I.  therefore,  call  upon  my  Democratic 
colleagues  to  "get  down  to  earth"  after 
Earth  Day  and  allow  the  House  to  work 
its  will  on  the  President's  excellent  and 
comprehensive  environmental  program. 
There  Is  a  great  deal  of  unfinished  legis- 
lative work  to  be  done. 

The  lack  of  action  in  the  House  on  the 
President's  environment  program  In 
spite  of  Democratic  rhetoric  is  an  Ill- 
fated  sign.  I  fear  that  the  powers  con- 
trolling the  Democratic  Party  in  the 
House  are  content  to  let  this  priority 
legislation  die  without  ever  having  been 
brought  to  the  floor  for  a  vote. 


FOR  ELECTORAL  COLLEGE 


HON.  WILLIAM  (BILL)  CUT 

or  Musoumi 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPaESSNTATIVES 

Thursday,  AprU  23.  1970 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  read 
with  great  Interest  the  remarks  of  Dr. 
M.  Donald  Coleman  which  appeared  on 
the  New  York  Times  editorial  xjage  on 
April  22,  1970.  As  one  who  has  studied 
the  effects  that  direct  Section  would 
have  on  this  country  and  concluded 
strong  opposition  to  direct  election,  I 
found  Dr.  Coleman's  views  most  interest- 
ing. As  the  debate  in  Congress  continues 
on  this  most  serious  legislation.  I  would 
like  to  bring  Dr.  Coleman's  statement 
against  abolishing  the  dectoral  coDege 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues.  The 
following  is  his  letter  to  the  editor: 
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Foa  ELiCToasL  CoixaoB 

To  the  Enrroa: 

The  propoeed  constitutional  amendment 
at>ollsblng  Ute  Electoral  College  le  being  de- 
bated In  the  Senate  Judiciary  0>aunlttee. 
Very  few  people  appear  to  understand  this 
measure  and  the  driastlc  effects  It  will  have 
on  our  deniocratlc  processes. 

Most  of  the  82  pw-  cent  of  the  people  who 
wish  some  sort  of  electoral  reform  appear  to 
think  of  this  measure  as  both  fair  and  pro- 
greaelve.  A  broader  understanding  of  Ameri- 
can political  institutions  will  show  it  Is 
neither. 

Currently,  the  added  weight  the  electoral 
system  gives  to  the  large  states  with  their 
swing  vote  Is  the  only  way  we  have  of  coun- 
terbalancing the  Inequities  of  the  Congres- 
sional seniority  system.  Those  polltlcaUy 
homogeneous  states  that  return  the  same 
man  year  after  year  are  getting  vastly  more 
power  from  their  Congressional  vote  than  we 
do  In  the  more  populous  "swing"  states. 

In  terms  of  practical  power,  one  Senator 
from  Mississippi  has  often  been  the  equal 
of  both  from  New  York.  Only  the  Increased 
importance  of  the  large  state's  voter  In  the 
Presidential  election  every  four  years  can 
begin  to  counterbalance  tbe  lack  o^  power 
he  suffers  In  Congressional  elections  due  to 
the  workings  of  the  seniority  system. 

POWXB  or  VOTE 

We  have  bad  far  too  many  examples  of 
rural  or  Southern  committee  chairmen  block- 
ing legislation  badly  needed  by  urban  mll- 
Uons  without  even  letting  the  representatives 
of  tbe  people  vote  up>on  these  measures. 

The  concept  of  one  man's  vote  having  the 
same  power  as  another's  will  only  be  valid  If 
we  retain  the  substance  of  our  Electoral 
College  system.  To  change  tbe  electoral  sys- 
tem without  changing  the  seniority  system 
In  Congress  would  be  a  perversion  of  the 
doctrine  we  are  attonpting  to  use  as  a  guid- 
ing principle. 

In  practice  it  would  surrender  power  to 
those  forces  that  have  never  had  much  en- 
thusiasm for  democratic  processes  and  have 
constantly  sought  methods  of  subverting  It 
for  their  regional  interests.  We  will  be  enter- 
ing an  era  when  the  needs  of  the  huge 
urban  centers  are  critical  to  our  survival  as 
a  nation,  while  damaging  the  political  ma- 
chinery that  induces  Federal  responsiveness 
to  those  needs. 

At  that  point,  those  who  say  that  the 
entire  government  machinery  Is  unrespon- 
sive to  the  legitimate  needs  of  the  people, 
and  so  must  be  entirely  destroyed,  will  have 
found  themselves  a  valid  argument. 

Seen  In  this  light,  the  so-called  'inequi- 
ties" of  the  Electoral  College  system  must  be 
seen  as  a  countervaUtng  force  to  the  In- 
equities of  tbe  Congressional  seniority  sys- 
tem. To  alter  that  delicate  balance  wUl  make 
our  Government  less  responsive  to  the  most 
urgent  needs  of  our  time  and  in  the  foresee- 
able future,  and  create  the  conditions  for  the 
destruction  of  our  great  democracy. 

There  are  other  remedies  available  to  pre- 
vent the  "faithless"  elector  on  the  election 
being  thrown  into  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives without  doing  such  damage  to  the 
sensitive  balance  of  powers  that  now  exists. 
M.  DoNAU)  COI.XMA:  ,  M  J>. 

Nkw  YoMt.  April  19, 1970. 


PROMPT  CONSIDERATION  OF 
POSTAL  REORGANIZATION 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  POLLOCK 

or  *'-*■»•* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTA1TVBS 

Thursday,  Ajtril  23,  1970 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  respect- 
fully adc  for  prompt  consideration  of  the 
postal  reorganization  plan  sidmiitted  to 
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the    Congress    recently    fay    President 

Nixon.  Clearly  the  wildcat  postal  walk- 
outs that  occtirred  in  March  have  shown 
the  urgency  required  in  solving  the  His 
that  exist  in  our  postal  service. 

In  the  midst  of  this  postal  crisis.  Post- 
master General  Bloimt  and  the  leaders 
of  the  postal  unions  woiiLed  round  the 
clock  to  hammer  out  the  agreement  end- 
ing the  first  postal  strike  in  the  history 
of  the  Nation. 

Postal  workers  were  promised  a  pay 
increase  of  6  percent.  They  were  also 
promised  a  framework  within  which 
postal  workers  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
can  bargain  collectively  with  postal  man- 
agement over  pay  and  working  condi- 
tions. 

In  his  message  to  the  Congress  on 
April  16.  President  Nixon  said: 

I  support  tbe  propoeed  legislation  that  has 
been  agreed  to  in  the  negotiations  between 
the  Post  Office  Department  and  the  postal 
unions. 

If  this  agreement  is  to  become  a  real- 
ity. Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  give  it  prompt 
consideration.  Let  us  act  before  another 
crisis  comes  to  the  postal  service. 


REV.  JIM  ARGUE  DELIVERS  FU- 
NERAL SERVICE  FOR  MAJ.  GEN. 
JAMES  E.  RUDDER 


HON.  OUN  E.  TEAGUE 


or 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  AprU  23.  1970 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 

under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  to  the 

Record,  I  wish  to  Include  the  text  of  the 

sermon  delivered  at  the  funeral  of  MaJ. 

Gen.  James  E.  Rudder  by  Rev.  Jim  Argue 

of  the  Pulaski  Heights  United  Methodist 

Church: 

Fttmtkai.  Skkvick  roa  Osn.  Jaiccs  Kakl  Bctobk 

We  have  come  together  here  this  afternoon 
for  three  important  reasons.  First,  we  have 
assembled  because  we  wish  to  honor  the  man 
of  James  Earl  Rudder  who  passed  from  this 
life  Monday  at  the  age  of  59  years.  Second, 
we  are  here  because  we  wish  to  express  in 
some  visible  and  tangible  way  the  love  and 
concern  we  feel  for  the  bereaved  family. 
Finally,  we  have  come  together  as  Christians 
to  worship  Almighty  Ckxl  from  whom  our 
spirits  oome  In  the  beginning  and  unto  whom 
they  return  at  the  end. 

Slnoe  this  is  a  aervlee  of  wocsblp,  it  is  ap- 
pcopriate  that  my  remarks  be  ground  In  • 
text.  For  that  purpose  I  have  choaen  I  Co- 
rinthians 15:36 — "the  last  enemy  to  be  de- 
stroyed Is  death." 

It  is  significant  that  we  have  assembled 
here  during  the  Easter  Season,  for  the  great 
message  of  Easter  Is  that  death,  for  tbe 
Ctuistlan.  is  no  longer  an  enemy  to  be  feared. 
The  man  In  Christ  has  already  been  received 
with  his  Ixwd.  The  resurrecUon  of  Jesus 
Christ  Is  the  ground  for  their  aasuranoe. 

Now  this  a  truth  which  can  be  understood 
ultimately  only  through  faith.  But  are  there 
no  reasonable  considerations  to  help  us  In 
this  venture  of  faith?  Let  me  suggest  four 
truths  which  I  feel  wiU  help  us  In  this  dlrec- 
Uon. 

I 

Let  us  begin  by  noting  that  life  does  sur- 
vive a  change  in  bodies.  Paul  uses  the  lUus- 
tratton  of  a  seed  planted  In  the  ground.  When 
It  Is  planted  It  has  one  kind  of  a  body,  but 
when  It  oomee  up  it  has  a  very  different  body. 
The  hard  shell  of  the  seed,  when  it  has 
■MTed  its  function,  is  somnilsrad  and  latt 
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In  tb«  mrth.  but  tbe  life  that  la  In  It  emergw 
to  a  ntm  glory. 

Now.  Paul  saya.  "So  la  It  with  the  raaur- 
i«cUon  of  the  dead.  What  Is  sown  la  perlah- 
able.  what  la  ralaed  U  Imperishable  ...  It  la 
sown  a  physical  body,  It  la  ralaed  a  spiritual 
body  .  .  .  For  this  perishable  nature  must  put 
on  the  Imperishable,  and  this  mortal  nature 
must  put  on  Immortality." 

Paul  reasoned  that  It  Is  just  as  normal  for 
ua  to  survive  a  change  of  bodies  as  (or  a  seed 
to  do  so  He  might  have  used  any  one  of  a 
number  of  other  Illustrations.  Take  a  butter- 
fly for  example.  It  wasn't  always  a  delicately 
beautiful  thing  with  wings.  It  was  a  cater- 
pillar  once,  confined  to  the  earth.  Then  It 
wrapped  itself  In  Its  grave  clothes  and  lay  as 
dead  for  a  time,  until  one  day  the  grave  was 
opened  and  It  emerged  a  new  creature,  no 
longer  earthbound  but  the  Inhabitant  of  a 
new  world. 

Life  doea  survive  a  change  In  bodies.  We 
see  It  hitpen  every  day.  Is  It  ao  dlOcult  then 
to  believe  that  the  Ood  who  can  draw  a  but- 
terfly out  of  a  caterpillar,  a  frog  out  of  a  tad- 
pole, and  a  bird  out  of  an  egg  can  find  some- 
thing In  \is  mco'e  precious  than  the  shell  that 
surrounds  us.  can  draw  It  out.  and  give  It  a 
new  body  and  continued  life?  Life  does  sur- 
vive a  change  In  bodies. 

n 

Let's  consider  a  second  thing:  Life  does 
nvove  toward  a  goal.  Take  the  process  of  evo- 
lution, for  example.  It  moves  from  lower  to 
higher  forms  of  life:  It  Is  going  somewhere. 
Or,  consider  the  normal  process  of  the  growth 
of  individuals.  It  Is  not  haphazard  so  that  we 
have  no  Idea  whether  a  young  man  of  twenty 
wUl  be  crawling  on  the  floor  like  an  Infant  or 
serving  as  the  president  of  some  large  com- 
pany. To  be  sure,  there  is  a  wide  variation  In 
the  intelligence  and  abUlty  of  twenty-year- 
olds,  but  we  can  be  sure  that  the  Irresistible 
pull  toward  maturity  will  have  brought  all  of 
them  of  average  capacity  up  to  a  certain  level 
of  development.  Life  seems  to  be  headed 
somewhere;  It  grows,  develops,  matures. 

We  ourselves,  by  our  very  nature,  are  pur- 
posive creatures.  We  have  to  be  directing  our 
lives  toward  some  goal  or  life  loses  Ita  mean- 
ing, and  we  dlalntefrate  as  peraoDaUUee.  So 
long  u  we  have  a  cle*rcut  and  worthy  aim  In 
life,  £kd  direct  our  energies  toward  Its  ac- 
oompUahment  we  are  pretty  well  assured  of 
mental  health  because  we  were  meant  to  live 
that  way.  It  Is  when  Ufe  has  no  purpose  that 
we  begin  to  get  neurotic.  Purposeleaaneas  Is 
unnatural  and  therefore  destructtve. 

Is  It  so  dllllcult  to  believe,  then,  that  the 

Ood  who  set  things  moving  toward  a  goal. 

and    who   planted    purposes   In   our    minds, 

should  have  a  destiny  for  his  own  creation? 

m 

But  let's  more  on  to  another  thought.  This 
may  souxtd  a  little  strange  at  flrst,  trut  think 
about  It  before  you  dlsnlss  It  as  unreason- 
able: LUe  often  does  prove  the  unbeUevable 
to  be  tnae. 

When  Christopher  Ootumbua  returned  to 
Spain  after  his  voyage  to  the  west,  be  re- 
ported to  the  authorities  that  he  bad  been  to 
the  Bast  Indies.  They  said  that  he  was  out 
of  his  mind.  Bveryooe  knew  the  Indies  were 
to  the  east  of  Burope,  not  tbe  west,  just  as 
tb«y  knew  that  the  world  was  flat  Instead  of 
ftmitd.  It  was  unthinkable  that  one  could  go 
west  to  fst  east.  Such  a  notion,  they  tMlieved, 
did  not  correspond  with  natural  law.  But  In 
due  course  of  time,  the  imbellevable  was 
found  to  be  true. 

Think  of  all  the  thinga  that  we  taka  for 
granted  today,  that  only  a  UtUe  while  ago 
would  have  been  flatly  denied  as  completely 
Unpoaslble.  A  few  years  ago  no  one  would 
have  believed  you  if  you  had  told  them  that 
there  would  cofne  a  time  when  we  would  ride 
about  oomfortably  at  speeds  of  fifty,  sixty, 
seventy  mllea  an  bovir  in  "borseless  ear- 
rlaiaaa.''  They  would  never  have  accepted  the 
Ida*  that  fou  would  be  able  to  turn  oa  a 
Ugbt  by  punching  a  button,  bear  a  sym- 
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phony  by  tuning  In  a  radio,  or  watch  a  foot- 
ball game  many  miles  away  by  looking  at  a 
little  box  In  yo«u  own  living  room.  The  Idea 
of  flying  would  have  been  laughed  out  of 
court,  and  the  prospect  of  a  trip  to  the  moon 
would  have  been  called  our  sanity  Into  ques- 
tion. But  time  takes  care  of  our  weak  faith, 
and  the  unt>ellevable  is  found  to  be  true. 

Now.  someone  may  say,  "Tea.  but  all  these 
things  are  found  to  follow  natura.  law  when 
you  come  to  understand  them."  To  which  I 
would  answer,  "Of  course  I  And  so  does  the 
resurrection.  Ck)d  does  not  do  things  con- 
trary to  his  nature."  Besides  the  resurrection 
is  not  the  only  thing  in  our  experience  for 
which  we  have  not  found  a  natural  explana- 
tion. There  la  as  much  mystery  about  the 
question  of  how  we  got  here  In  the  flrst  place 
as  about  what  will  happen  to  us  when  we  die. 
This  earth  was  red  hot  once,  like  the  Inside 
of  a  furnace.  Then  It  went  through  a  long 
period  of  cooling  off.  After  that,  life  ap- 
peared. Where  did  It  come  from?  No  one 
knows.  How  did  It  get  started?  No  one  can 
tell  you.  So  far  as  our  understanding  of 
natural  law  Is  concerned,  life  does  not  gener- 
ate spontaneously  out  of  a  fiery  furnace. 
Now  if  God  con  bring  Ufe  to  a  planet  as  dead 
as  a  poker.  Is  It  unreasonable  to  believe  that 
he  can  bring  a  reaurrection  where  there  has 
been  life? 

Ralph  Sockman  suggesU  that  we  think  of 
this  matter  in  terms  of  a  group  of  Esklmoes 
Let's  Imagine  a  group  of  them  that  have 
never  had  any  contact  with  the  outside  world. 
So  far  aa  their  knowledge  goes,  the  whole 
earth  is  an  endless  expanse  of  Ice.  snow, 
nothing  more.  Then  a  man  from  Southern 
California  drops  down  In  their  midst,  and 
proceeds  to  tell  them  of  the  wonders  of  the 
sunny  southland  He  tells  about  palm  trees. 
and  oranges  and  bathing  beaches.  But  this 
doesn't  mean  a  thing  to  them  because  there 
Is  nothing  In  their  experience  to  correspond 
with  It.  How  can  you  describe  a  palm  tree 
to  someone  who  has  never  even  seen  the 
ground— or  a  blade  of  grass?  So  the  Califor- 
nian  must  speak  In  negatives.  He  tells  the 
Bsklmoee  that  Southern  California  U  a  place 
where  there  Is  no  snow  or  Ice.  no  Igloos,  no 
midnight  sun.  no  whale  meat.  It's  not  a 
very  satisfactory  description,  but  under  the 
drcumstancee  It  U  the  best  he  can  do. 

Now  the  Bible  approaches  eternal  Ufe  In 
this  same  manner :  lliere  shall  be  "no  night" 
there.  "There  shall  be  no  more  death,  neither 
sorrow,  nor  crying,  neither  shall  there  be  any 
more  pain;  for  the  former  things  are  passed 
away."  We  cant  know  what  it  U  lUe.  We 
have  no  experience  on  which  to  baaa  such 
knowledge.  But  we  can  know  that  it  Is  nor- 
mal for  us  to  find  the  unbelievable  to  be  true, 
rv 
Now  let  me  point  out  one  other  thing:  Life 
doea  include  parental  satlsfacUon  at  chil- 
dren's needs. 

If  a  man  buys  a  fine  automobile  and  the 
best  clothes  for  himself,  eats  expensive  meals 
In  restaurants,  and  travels  where  he  wants 
to  while  bis  children  are  compelled  to  wear 
shoes  that  are  too  small  and  to  do  without 
needed  medical  attention  because  he  basnt 
enough  money  to  take  proper  care  of  them, 
we  say  there  is  something  wrong  with  him. 
That  kind  of  behavior  Just  Isn't  normal.  Un- 
der normal  circumstances  a  father  wUl  pro- 
vide proper  care  for  his  children  even  If  It 
means  skimping  on  some  things  he'd  like 
to  have  for  himself.  It  is  normal  for  a  father 
to  be  oonoemed  about  the  needs  of  his 
children. 

Now,  If  we  poor  human  parents,  with  all 
our  faulU  sUll  remember  and  care  for  our 
own.  how  much  more  must  the  Heavenly 
Pather  who  put  thoae  parental  Instlncta 
within  us.  care  for  hia  children.  As  Blahop 
Knaley  ptrts  It:  "We  should  not  qusstlon 
immortality  until  It  becomea  the  settled 
practice  of  parenU  to  desert  their  offspring. 
Bo  long  as  they  care,  we  have  good  reason 
to  believe  that  the  Parent  of  aU  cares." 
It  la  said  that  in  India  fakirs  alt  beside 
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pools  of  water  and  drop  colored  dust  on  the 
surface  In  such  a  manner  as  to  make  rec- 
ognlaable  portraits  of  great  men.  Then  a 
little  wind  comes  up,  or  a  pebble  Is  dropped 
in  the  pool.  The  water  Is  disturbed,  and  the 
picture  destroyed.  Now,  I  cannot  believe  that 
the  creator  of  the  universe  Is  engaged  In  that 
kind  of  business,  that  he  creates  one  like 
Moses  or  Jeremiah,  or  St.  Paul,  or  Martin 
Luther,  or  Jeaus,  or  even  like  you  and  me,  and 
then  allows  the  breath  of  death  to  blow  us 
completely  away. 

Earl  Rudder  was  a  true  child  of  Ood.  His 
Ufe  was  characterised  by  love.  He  had  a  deep 
and  abiding  love  for  the  heavenly  Pather,  a 
love  that  expressed  Itself  In  many  ways  both 
within  and  without  the  Church.  He  loved 
his  country.  His  brilliant  military  record 
attesu  not  only  to  his  qualities  of  leader- 
ship, but  also  to  the  profound  patriotism 
which  was  so  much  a  part  of  his  personality. 
He  was  an  outstan(<lng  example  of  the 
cltlzen-soldler.  His  civilian  achievements  as 
a  public  servant  equally  well  reflected  his 
love  for  his  country.  He  loved  this  university 
and  gave  It  strong  leadership  during  a  period 
of  great  change  and  development.  His  per- 
sonal life  was  also  one  of  love.  He  was  a  good 
and  loyal  friend  to  many.  Above  all,  he  was  a 
devoted  husband,  father,  brother  aztd  grand- 
father. 

We  have  made  It  hard  for  people  to  be- 
lieve that  Jesus  has  conquered  death.  Death. 
resurrection,  life  everlasting — these  have 
been  made  to  seem  so  strange  and  contrary 
to  our  experience.  But  death  Is  no  longer  an 
enemy  of  the  spirit.  For  the  Christian,  It  Is 
the  most  normal  thing  In  the  world.  And 
I  have  an  Idea  that  when  we  pass  through 
the  portals  of  death  that  there  will  be  a 
moment  when  It  will  all  seem  strange,  and 
then  we  wUl  know  that  we  have  come  home. 


NBC  WHITE  PAPER  ON  MENTALLY 
DISTURBED  YOITTH,  APRIL  2S.  7 :30 
P.M.  E.S.T. 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or  INDIAN* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  AprU  23,  1970 

Mr.  BRADEafIAS.JMr.  Speaker,  next 
Saturday,  April  25,  NBC  Televlalon  will 
present  at  7:30  pjn,  e.s.t.  a  M-minute 
news  special  on  moitally  disturbed 
youth. 

The  documenury,  entitled  "Cry  Help," 
Is  being  produced  by  the  distinguished 
television  producer,  Mrs.  Lucy  Jarrls. 

The  film  points  to  the  urgent  need  for 
Federal  leadership  In  the  field  of  mental 
health.  It  precedes  the  publication  next 
month  by  Harper  k  Row  of  "Crisis  in 
ChUd  Mental  Health,"  the  result  of  a  3- 
year  study  by  a  Joint  congressional  com- 
mission. -" 

As  Mrs.  Jarvls  states: 

We've  got  to  go  to  the  moon  because  that's 
part  of  man's  dream,  but  part  of  man's 
dream  Is  a  better  life  here  too. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  watch  this 
splendid  film,  and  I  recommend  that  they 
read  an  article  about  the  film  in  the  New 
York  Times  this  past  Sunday  based  on 
an  Interview  with  Mrs.  Jarvls.  I  Insert  the 
article  in  the  Rxcord,  as  follows: 

THWoa  To  LiTB  Foa — Lnu  the  BaaTun 
(By  Judy  Stone) 

"There  U  not  •  HngU  oomtnunltp  In  thU 
country  that  provide*  an  acceptable  etanA- 
ard  of  tervice*  for  its  f?»«ntalJjr  ill  chil- 
dren."— Joint  Commission  on  Mental  Health 
of  Children.  June  80.  1MB. — Napa.  Oslif. 

At  e  AM.  in  Ward  Q  7  and  8  of  Napa  State 
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Hospital,  a  voice  over  the  loud^>eaker  an- 
nounced that  it  was  time  to  get  up  and  face 
the  day.  George,  a  slight,  fair,  17-year-old 
paranoid  schizophrenic,  turned  over  In  bed, 
shaking  off  the  efforts  of  a  nurse  to  rouse 
him.  "Leave  me  alone.  Leave  me  alone,"  he 
muttered.  "Wake  me  up  when  I'm  dead." 

Oeorge  U  one  of  nearly  10  million  Ameri- 
cans under  2b  who  require  mental-health 
treatment.  He  Is  one  of  only  500,000  who  are 
actually  receiving  some  attention — atten- 
tion, that  U  often  Indifferent,  rarely  help- 
ful, and  frequently  harmful.  And  Oeorge  Is 
one  of  the  lucky  34  admitted  Into  Napa's 
unique  Adolescent  Treatment  Program  to 
get  the  kind  of  psychiatric  care  that  may 
help  him  to  become  comparatively  self-suf- 
ficient. 

The  way  the  richest  coiuitxy  in  the  world 
shunts  aside  Its  mentally  disturbed  adoles- 
cents will  be  spotlighted  on  "Cry  Help!  An 
NBC  White  Paper  on  Mentally  Disturbed 
Youth."  a  90-mlnute  news  special  produced 
by  Lucy  Jarvls.  It  wlU  be  shown  Saturday 
night  at  7:30,  prior  to  publication  by  Harper 
&  Bow  next  month  of  "Qrlsls  In  CbUd  Men- 
tal Health."  the  result  of  a  three-year  study 
by  a  joint  Congressional  conunisslon.  "The 
acute  necessity  for  such  a  study,"  the  com- 
mission report  noted,  "wae  painfully  brought 
to  the  public  by  John  P.  Kennedy's  assassin, 
who  had  been  diagnosed  as  a  mentally  dis- 
turbed child  for  whom  treatment  was  never 
obtained." 

What  triggered  Mrs.  Jervls's  attention  was 
a  remark  by  the  Massachusetts  Commis- 
sioner of  Mental  Health,  who  told  her:  "The 
great  tragedy  U  that  although  we're  doing 
many  things  for  kids  under  14.  If  you're  go- 
ing to  be  mentally  111  In  this  country,  never 
be  sick  between  17  and  25  because  then 
youll  be  in  serious  trouble  " 

When  Mrs.  Jarvls  began  Investigating,  she 
was  ^palled  at  the  lack  of  mental-health 
programs  for  that  age  group  and  the  pro- 
hibitive cost  of  private  hospitalization.  What 
she  saw  convinced  her  of  the  necessity  for 
community  health  centers  where  preventive 
work  can  be  done.  She  found  what  she  was 
looking  for  In  California. 

Last  July  CaUfomla  became  the  flrst  state 
to  make  local  communities  responsible  for 
the  care  of  their  mentally  HI,  with  90  per  cent 
of  the  funds  provided  by  the  state,  10  per 
cent  by  the  county  concerned.  But  CaUfomla 
took  one  step  forward,  two  stepe  back:  Gov- 
ernor Ronald  Reagan  had  also  slashed  the 
budget  for  the  State  Department  of  Mental 
Hyglence,  substantially  reducing  hospital 
personnel  and  engendering  bitter  controversy. 

MXa.    JABVIS   AT   NAPA    STATX    MENTAL    BOSPITAI, 

When  NBC  researchers  arrived  here  last 
January,  It  was  not  a  propitious  time  for  the 
state  to  welcome  them  with  open  arms.  But 
Mn.  Jarvls — an  attractive,  black-haired, 
brown-eyed  powerhouse  who  can  be  alter- 
nately warm,  charming,  and  Intimidating, 
who  has  wheedled  her  way  Into  the  Kremlin, 
has  talked  to  Khrushchev  In  exile  and  cov- 
ered the  Vietnam  war  for  NBC — somehow 
found  the  key. 

SUte  officials  fltrst  tried  to  direct  her  atten- 
tion to  the  adolescent  program  In  Southern 
California's  Camarlllo  State  Hospital,  which 
had  been  redecorated  (and  the  grass  sprayed 
green)  for  Governor  Reagan's  one  tour  of 
"Inspection."  However,  Mrs.  Jarvls,  wife  of  a 
corporation  attorney  and  mother  of  two 
young  adults,  is  too  shrewd  to  be  taken  In 
by  edifice  complexes.  "I  felt  it  was  real 
PlastlcvlUe,"  she  sal^.  "It  was  very  fancy,  very 
well  decorated  and  the  staff  was  very  cold. 
BuUdlngs  dont  function  if  there  is  no  love 
and  warmth  and  interest  In  the  person." 

At  Napa,  In  northern  CaUfomla,  she  found 
a  "shining  Ught  of  accomplishment"  In  the 
Adoleacent  Treatment  Program,  carried  out 
by  a  psychologist,  a  psychiatrist,  two  social 
workers,  two  teachers  and  two  rehablUtatlon 
therapists.  Unfortunately,  as  noted,  this  in- 
tensive  care  covers   only  24  of  the   most 
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seriously  disturbed  among  Napa's  average 
adolescent  population  of  approximately  180. 
Dr.  Clem  Helming,  a  graying  father  of 
eight  who  heads  the  program,  says  he  be- 
Ueves  m  "the  therapeutic  community.  We 
encourage  even  more  Involvement  with  chil- 
dren than  most  patients  and  teachers  have. 
Other  places  beUeve  you  can't  be  an  admln- 
Utrator  and  therapist  at  the  same  time,  but 
we  are.  This  is  a  community  within  a  com- 
munity. We  are  the  parents,  teachers,  neigh- 
borhoods, policemen.  We  all  have  to  demon- 
strate enough  Involvement  with  each  other  so 
that  the  youngsters  are  hooked.  The  staff 
meets  and  tries  to  criticize  each  other.  I  en- 
courage others  to  criticize  me.  If  we  really 
can  communicate  with  each  other,  it's  a 
model  for  the  kids.  We  have  to  remember 
there  Is  In  the  psychotic  person  some  ele- 
ment of  a  very  creative  person  and  this  can 
be  tapped.  Their  Illness  has  resulted  in  an 
Imbalance,  so  they  live  part  of  the  time  In 
an  unreal  world  they  create.  We  need  to  de- 
velop an  atmosphere  in  which  they  can  or- 
ganize, Integrate  and  grow.  ThU  Is  a  very 
tiring  process  for  the  staff  and  there  are 
no  flashy,  wonderful  breakthroughs." 

Although  some  Napa  staff  members  ob- 
jected to  the  television  project.  Dr.  Helm- 
ing believed  It  "helped  the  youngsters  real- 
tee  other  people  In  the  world  were  Inter- 
ested in  them  and  believed  In  them."  The 
TV  crew,  particularly  director  Tom  Priestly, 
he  said,  "were  keenly  aware  that  they  didn't 
want  to  hurt  these  kids  and  reached  an 
understanding  with  the  staff  before  taking 
any  pictures." 

Changes  in  some  youngsters  were  apparent 
even  in  the  few  months  the  crew  shot  at 
Napa.  When  Mrs.  Jarvls  first  met  Gloria,  a 
17-year-old  auttetlc  girl,  Glorias  long  dark 
hair  fell  loosely  over  her  face,  conceaUng  her 
deeply  sad  brown  eyes.  She  could  speak  only 
her  name  The  daughter  of  poor  Mexican- 
Spanish  parents,  she  had  been  depressed  and 
suicidal  untU  a  friend  convinced  her  "there 
were  important  things  to  Uve  for— "like  the 
Beatles.'  "  Recently,  she  has  been  composing 
her  own  music  and  lyrics  and  playing  the 
guitar.  "When  she  was  walking  In  the 
meadows,  we  foUowed  her."  Mrs.  Jarvls  re- 
called. "She  was  singing  a  song  she  wrote 
that  would  tear  you  apart — about  a  man  who 
falls  »n  love  with  a  woman  and  feels  be- 
trayed." 

At  an  evaluation  session.  Mrs.  Jarvls  ob- 
served Debbie,  a  middle-class  girl  who  had 
earned  straight  A's  in  San  Pranclsco's  top 
academic  high  school.  Debbie  insisted  on 
knowing  If  the  hospital  staff  member  ques- 
tioning her  was  a  psychiatrist  or  psycholo- 
gist: "I  don't  waste  my  time  with  psychol- 
ogists," she  said. 

"She  was  hostile  and  aggressive,"  Mrs. 
Jarvls  noted.  "I  told  her,  "Debbie,  you  are 
really  beautiful.'  She  said,  'Look  at  my  face. 
It's  spUt  down  the  middle.  I'm  a  schizo- 
phrenic' Debbie  was  quite  articulate  about 
her  distaste  for  the  great  American  middle- 
class  myths.  To  defy  her  family,  she  had 
secretly  smoked  pot  and  dated  black  men, 
but  she  never  received  the  punishment  she 
seemed  to  think  she  merited.  Then  one  day, 
she  sUt  her  wrists  and  her  mother  asked, 
•Why?'  "My  God,  don't  you  know?'  Debbie 
cried.  Debbie  Is  now  out  of  the  hospital,  the 
family  is  In  therapy  and  there  Is  hope  that 
she  may  be  able  to  enter  college  soon."  Mrs. 
Jarvls  said. 

In  addition  to  observing  and  filming 
youngsters  receiving  treatment  at  Napa,  Mrs. 
Jarvls  and  her  crew  also  looked  elsewhere  in 
California,  finding  other  young  people  who 
should  have  been  receiving  care  but  weren't. 
"No  matter  where  we  went."  Mrs.  Jarvls 
continued,  "we  found  kids  like  the  ones  at 
Napa.  "Out-wrenching,"  as  our  writer  Jim 
Mills  said.  Each  youngster  we  focused  on 
exemplifies  a  different  aspect  of  what  hap- 
pens— or  doesnt  happen — to  a  disturbed  kid 
m  America." 
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DOWNTOWN   SAN    FBANCISCO 

In  San  Francisco's  crowded,  downtown 
"tenderloln,2the  crew  found — ^not  the  hippie 
dropouts-^fet  the  throwouts.  "They  come 
from  homes  where  there  Is  no  father  or  there 
are  several  different  fathers  or  the  parents 
are  alcohoUcs,"  Mrs.  Jarvls  observed.  '"Some 
of  them  go  to  HospltaUty  House,  where  they 
find  an  accepting  atnioephere  and  where 
there  Is  a  free  feed  once  a  week.  There  are 
about  3,000  of  these  kids  In  the  area.  A  lot 
of  them  don't  know  their  sexual  identity. 
They  become  drag  queens  or  lesbians  and 
they  won't  go  to  the  "Establishment'  for 
therapy." 

At  Hospitality  House,  Mrs.  Jarvls  and  the 
crew  found  15-year-old  Sherrie,  a  tiny  thing 
with  long  tangled  hair  and  immensely  shy 
blue  eyes,  a  dinger  to  anyone  who  seems  to 
care.  Sherrie  "spare-changes"  people  and 
gives  most  of  the  money  away.  '"She  Uves  in 
a  world  of  pimps,  whores  and  hustlers," 
Mrs.  Jarvls  said,  "and  sails  through  It  aU 
with  aplomb,  seemingly  untouched.  She 
seems  to  have  no  interest  in  sex  or  drugs, 
but  she  Lb  beginning  to  paint — red  things 
with  the  word  'death'  in  black  letters.  She 
Is  obsessed  with  death.  She  said  her  father 
took  one  look  at  her  and  kiUed  himself  10 
days  later.  She  Is  charming,  appealing  and 
Irrational.  Her  brother  was  in  Napa,  and  a 
volunteer  doctor  who  observed  Sherrie  at 
HospltaUty  House  told  us  that  she  U  deeply 
psychotic. 

"If  the  kids  in  the  streets  are  psychotic 
or  paranoid  and  no  adult  gets  to  them, 
they  may  be  picked  up  for  hustUng,  pan- 
handling, pimping,  breaking  and  entering. 
If  they  don't  get  on  the  mental-hygiene  con- 
veyor belt,  they  get  on  the  conveyor  belt 
run  by  the  correctional  system.  Once  on  that, 
they  may  never  get  off." 

Since  the  CaUfomla  Youth  Authority,  the 
state  correctional  agency,  has  no  psychiatric 
facility,  psychotic  youngsters  are  often  sent 
to  Vacaville,  the  medical  institution  for 
adult  prisoners;  some  have  not  even  com- 
mitted a  criminal  offense,  but  are  picked  up 
for  running  away  from  home  or  exhibiting 
violent  behavior. 

PAkT   OP    MAN'S   MIKAM 

"The  doctors  at  Vacaville  told  me  that 
by  the  time  they  get  the  kids,  there  is  no 
hope,"  said  Mrs.  Jarvls.  "Tlie  chief  psy- 
chiatrist said,  "If  there  were  a  proper  com- 
munity health  program,  if  the  schools  and 
the  homes  were  exposed  to  it,  we  would  be 
practicing  preventive  medicine  instead  of 
having  a  finger  In  the  dike.' 

"No  one  knows  what  causes  schizophrenia, 
but  the  victims  can  be  helped  to  function," 
Mrs.  Jarvls  continued.  "We  dont  know  if 
body  chemistry,  diet  and  prenatal  care  may 
be  at  the  root  of  it.  UntU  we  take  seriously 
the  problem  of  the  16-to-21 -year-old  group, 
how  do  we  know  what  causes  drug  addiction 
and  the  generation  gi^,  the  lack  of  commu- 
nication, the  emotional  confusion,  the  rise 
In  homosexuality?  There  may  be  a  chemical 
root  as  well  as  an  environmental  one.  The 
first  thing  they  do  with  a  paranoid  schizo- 
phrenic kid  Is  put  him  on  a  tranquUlzlng 
drug.  How  do  we  know  the  whole  emotional 
history  of  one  person  as  opposed  to  another 
doesnt  depend  on  the  chemical  makeup  of 
the  body?  My  major  at  Cornell  was  biochem- 
istry. I  started  out  working  as  a  nutritionist 
m  a  hospital  and  I  strongly  beUeve  that  there 
is  a  correlation  between  what  we  put  Into 
our  bodies  and  what  we  are. 

"I  know  this  show  wiU  shake  people  up. 
There  are  fathers  and  mothers  who  have  sick 
kids,  dont  recognize  the  signs  and  accuse 
them  of  being  lazy.  We  have  to  make  them 
understand  what  Is  hs^jpenlng  to  their  chU- 
dren.  If  the  communities  dont  have  mental- 
health  clinics,  parents  should  exert  pressure 
to  get  them.  This  thing  is  alarmingly  on  the 
rise.  When  you  read  the  statistics,  it's  one 
thing,  but  when  the  statistics  become  a 
Gloria  or  a  Debbie  the  shock  Is  10  times  worse. 
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"When  tlMM  kl<U  gnb  hold  of  you  uid  you 
find  jounmU  larolwd,  you  wmat  to  cry  for 
Um  wboto  world.  Toa  wmat  to  know  wb«r« 
tta«  ImU  vaT*  wotD^  I  dont  My.  'Why  i|wnd 
money  to  go  to  tb»  mooD.  let's  ^mikI  It  on 
the  kidA.'  We're  got  to  go  to  the  moon  bec^uee 
that's  part  of  man'a  dream,  but  part  of  man's 
dream  U  a  bett«r  Ufe  here  too.  This  la  a 
rich  and  resourceful  and  arrogant  country 
that  can  do  boUt.  WeTe  got  to  stop  feeling 
that,  erery  tUna  we  talk  about  a  program  in 
which  the  Fedaral  Oovemment  takes  a  ahare 
In  helping  IndlTlduala.  we're  in  danger  of 
becoming  a  eoUective  aoclety  or  a  Commu- 
nist movement.  Tbere'a  certainly  enough 
money  to  do  this,  but  U  there  the  leader- 
ship?" 


AL  HOP8TBDB:  UBBRAL  MiNNKAP- 
OLIB  ALOKRMAN  IN  TOUCH  WITH 
THB  PEOPLE 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or   IdMNaSOTA 

IN  THX  HOOSI  OP  RKPRSSXNTATIVKS 
Thmrtdaw.  Aprti  23,  1979 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
20  the  Minneapolis  Tribune  printed  on 
its  editorial  page  a  fine  column  about 
one  of  Minneapolis'  young  and  progres- 
sive  elected  public  oCQcials.  Third  Ward 
Alderman  Al  Hofstede.  The  article  by 
Joe  Riffert  contains  a  lesson  that  all 
elected  officials  should  learn:  never  un- 
derestimate the  Intelligence  of  the 
Amertran  electorate,  but  do  not  overesti- 
mate the  Information  they  possess  on 
public  issues. 

AI  Hofstede's  premise  Is  that  his  con- 
stituents are  open  to  necessary  change 
if  convinced  of  the  need  for  change.  Al's 
career  is  devoted  to  both  Informing  thoee 
who  elect  him  and  listening  to  their 
views.  He  proves  that  this  process  can 
result  in  progressive  programs  respond- 
ing to  our  grave  urban  problems.  So- 
called  middle  America  is  not  necessarily 
unsympathetic  to  "increased  spending, 
ofien  hourtng,  mrban  renewal,  handgun 
eootrol.  scattered  site  public  housing, 
and  other  social  measures."  Al  Hofstede, 
a  leader  in  the  best  sense  of  that  often 
misused  word.  Is  a  credit  to  Mlnnrapolls. 

The  article  follows: 

m  ToocH  Wmt  nn 


<By  Joe  Rigert) 
Tbe  handwriting  la  clear;  the  me 
direct.  "In  this  charity  envelope  a  modest 
campaign  donation  of  35  pennies  as  I  am  kind 
of  poor  myaalf ."  Alderman  Albert  J.  Hofstede 
at  Mlnneapwlli  cbarlahaa  the  letter  aa  a 
reminder  and  a  rwaaaurance  In  theae  timaa 
of  trmvaa  for  elected  nfllfilala  caught  between 
the  confllctliig  preaaurea  of  urban  needs  and 
constituent  reactloni. 

The  letter  has  special  meaning  In  both  a 
personal  and  political  aenae.  because  Hof- 
stede's 3rd  Ward  Is  a  prototype  of  Middle 
America — that  segment  of  society  now  sup- 
posedly moat  dlatruatful  of  goTemment.  con- 
cerned about  taxaa.  upeet  over  social  change, 
anxious  to  praaarva  hard-won  gains,  and 
fearful  of  the  upward  and  outward  thrust  of 
mlnorltlea. 

llM  saiaiiliig  paradoa  la  that  Hofstede  was 
re-elected  lart  year  by  a  wide  margin  to  rep- 
resent this  ward,  and  apparently  continues 
to  enjoy  the  kind  ot  support  typlflsd  in  the 
letter,  even  while  be  has  voted  for  spending 
programa.  open  houHng.  urban  renewal. 
handgna-cootrci.  aeattarad-alte  public  hooa- 
Ing  and  other  social  measures  presumably 
disfavored  in  such  a  constituency.  Have  the 
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views  of  Middle  America  been  mlarepre- 
aentsd?  Or  la  the  as-year-old  alderman  ahead 
of  hla  eonstltusntsT 

These  quaatlona  are  worth  eiamlnlng  be- 
cauae  they  have  ma)or  Impllcatlona  for 
whether  political  leaders  can  continue  to 
move  ahead  in  deaUng  with  critical  urban 
problems  or  must  retrench  In  response  to  a 
mood  of  negativism.  To  answer  the  queettons. 
It  la  neceeaary  to  look  behind  the  labels  and 
to  review  Hofstede's  response  as  alderman. 

It  is  necessary.  Orst,  to  realise  that  the 
ward  Is  no  monoUtb.  Hofstede  counts  13 
white  European  nationality  groupa,  along 
with  sizeable  numbers  of  poor  whites  and 
Indians  Many  of  the  residents  fled  oppres- 
sion to  come  to  America,  built  their  own 
homes,  churchee  and  schools  and  maintain 
strong  Uea  to  their  cnmmunHlea.  They  are 
blue-collar  workera  for  the  most  part,  un- 
skUlsd  or  semiskilled,  drawing  modest  wages. 
They  are  advancing  In  age. 

"In  one  sense.  It  Is  a  very  beautiful  com- 
munity, because  of  the  cross  section."  says 
Hofstede.  "They  still  have  the  customs  and 
songs.  You  have  to  attend  their  Caster  cere- 
montee — It's  all  there.  The  foods.  The  Leba- 
nese dinner.  The  Ukrainian  gastsr  dinner. 
It's  all  dlfferant — It  all  has  different  mean- 
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It  la  necessary,  second,  to  recognise  the  full 
scope  of  attitudes  In  the  ward.  Hofstede  de- 
scribes his  constituents  as  "very  warm  and 
friendly  people."  much  smarter  about  Issues 
than  generally  credited,  rightly  concerned 
about  taxes  and  Inflation,  lacking  a  sense  of 
participation  Ln  their  govenunent.  Inclined 
to  want  to  hold  back  after  the  rapid  change 
of  recent  years,  ambiguous  about  race  and 
poverty. 

"These  people  have  worked  bard  for  what 
they  have.  It  Is  difficult  for  them  to  under- 
stand why  some  people  get  something  for 
nothing,  as  In  welfare,  or  why  they  burn 
down  buildings.  And  yet  they  understand, 
too.  Tou  can't  tell  me  somebody  who  left 
the  old  country  because  his  land  was  taken 
away,  or  who  was  in  a  concentration  camp. 
or  couldn't  read  certain  books,  when  he  sees 
what  black  people  are  going  through  can't 
understand  It." 

It  la  necaaaary.  Anally,  to  note  Hofstede's 
premise  that  his  oonstltutents  are  open  to 
rh^"gt  if  convinced  of  the  facts.  This  was 
perhaps  beat  Uluatratad  m  the  early  IBeos 
when  Hofstede.  then  a  college  student,  joined 
a  Catholic  priest  and  a  few  other  residents 
In  going  door-to-door,  setting  up  meetings 
and  otherwise  working  to  convince  people 
of  tha  need  for  an  urban  renewal  project  to 
revitalise  the  St.  Anthony  neighborhood. 
Ills  project  sine*  baa  brought  new  homee, 
schools,  high r1  sea  for  the  elderly,  and  stabili- 
sation for  an  area  that  was  going  downhill. 

So.  while  renewal  critics  seek  a  referendum 
provision  for  future  projects,  Hofstede  says, 
"I'm  not  searad  ot  a  vote,  providing  people 
know  what  tliay  are  voting  on.  I  have  a  lot 
of  trust  In  the  people.  Tltey  understand  when 
an  area  Is  going  down.  They  know  when  they 
need  aasUtanos." 

This  matter  eg  "tmst"  cra|ia  up  often  in 
Hofstede's  dlacoaelon  of  hla  ralatlonahlp  with 
constituents  and  In  his  explanation  of  why 
be  feels  he  Is  able  politically  to  vote  the  way 
he  doee  on  the  broad  urban  Issues.  Hofktade 
says  that  he  tries  to  develop  that  trust  by 
listening  to  his  people,  putting  himself  in 
their  position  to  understand  their  views, 
being  honest  with  them  and  answering  to 
their  needs. 

n  the  trust  Is  there,  be  aaya,  "I  think  peo- 
ple will  respond  to  the  poeltlve  approach.  The 
main  problem  Is  that  you  equip  people  with 
enough  Infonnatlon  so  they  can  make  a 
decent  declalon.  Paopla  want  to  do  new  things 
but  they  want  to  have  a  reason  for  It." 

HoCstade  strasaas  the  need  for  a  poatttve, 
prngraaalve  atanoa  In  govamment.  in  the  bast 
Intaraata  of  his  ward  and  the  total  elty.  "We 
are  cither  moving  forward  or  backward.  There 
la  no  status  quo.  We  have  to  ksap  moving 
ahead."  he  aaya 


Thus  Hofstede  talks  of  industrial  develop- 
ment to  bring  Joba  and  a  better  tax  baaa.  He 
aaya  It  takaa  mora  money  each  year  Juat  to 
koap  tha  city  gotng — "we  can't  be  afraid  of 
that  laaue."  He  notea  that  every  day  of  delay 
adds  to  the  ooet  of  a  dvlc  center.  He  says 
poverty  wUl  grow  and  engulf  the  city  If  the 
problem  is  Ignored. 

A  strong  desire  to  do  "what  Is  right"  runs 
through  the  alderman's  oonveraatlon.  "I  Just 
believed  In  it."  he  said,  explaining  one  con- 
troversial vote  not  calculated  to  win  favor  in 
his  constituency.  But  Albert  J.  Hofstede.  son 
of  a  truck  driver  from  Holland,  ■  college 
graduate  and  beneflclary  of  the  progrees  he 
favors,  also  stays  eioae  to  hla  people,  partly 
through  that  letter  and  the  26  pennies  he 
keeps  on  his  desk.  "When  you  deal  with  a  370- 
mllllon  budget,  you  get  so  enwrapped  In  this 
thing,  you  can  begin  to  look  upon  people  as 
a  mass.  Tou  got  to  look  at  them  as  indlvld- 
uala" 


JUDICIAL  QUALIFICATIONS 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

or  cauvoawxA 
IN  THX  HOUSS  OP  agPBKSENTATnnES 

Thunday.  AprU  23,  1970 

Mr.   ROTBAL.   Mr.   Speaker.   I   was 

deeply  disappointed  at  the  recent  action 
of  the  California  State  Judicial  Qualifl- 
cations  Commission  in  recommending  a 
mere  "public  censure"  as  an  appropriate 
penalty  In  the  case  of  serious  allegations 
of  improper  conduct  and  gross  ethnic 
discrimination  made  against  Judge 
Oerald  S.  Chargln  of  the  superior  court 
in  Santa  Clara  County.  Calif. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  commis- 
sion, itself,  concluded  that  Judge  Char- 
gin's  conduct  "constituted  conduct  prej- 
udicial to  the  administration  of  justice 
that  brings  the  Judicial  office  into  disre- 
pute," it  is  simply  Incomprehensible  to 
me  that  the  commission  could  recom- 
mend a  penalty  that  can  only  be  regard- 
ed as  a  light  slap  on  the  wrist  for  actions 
that  amounted  to  both  a  serious  matter 
<tf  ethnic  discrimination,  and  an  effec- 
tive denial  of  the  equal  protection  of  the 
law  that  our  Constitution  guarantees  to 
all  citizens. 

I  firmly  brieve  that  the  commis- 
sion's recommendation  is  a  disservice  to 
the  cause  of  ethnic  justice  in  America, 
for  it  must  be  made  immt«^fc'^^hiy  clear 
to  all  that  the  kind  of  behavior  displayed 
by  Judge  Chargin  will  not  be  tolerated 
in  our  courts. 

In  my  opinion.  Judge  Chargln  has  dis- 
qukUfled  himself  from  sitting  in  judg- 
ment on  his  fellow  men,  and.  in  the  best 
interest  of  all  concerned,  should  have 
the  good  sense  to  resign  from  the  bench. 

For,  how  can  the  law  and  the  courts 
command  respect  when  those  who  would 
assume  the  role  of  Judge  In  our  society 
and  mete  out  punishment  to  violators  of 
the  law,  have,  themselves,  no  respect  for 
the  people  they  serve? 

If  Judge  Chargln  should  fan  to  resign 
voluntarily.  I  strongly  urge  the  Califor- 
nia Supreme  Court,  which  has  authority 
to  act  In  such  cases,  to  reject  the  Inade- 
quate recommendation  of  the  State  Judi- 
cial qaaUflcatkms  eommtekm.  and  order 
the  Immediate  removal  of  Judge  Chargln 
from  office  as  being  elearly  unfit  to  cod- 
tlnue  to  serve  in  that  capacity. 

By  way  of  background.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  •QegatloQs  of  misconduct  on  the 
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bench  arose  as  a  result  of  statements 
made  by  Judge  Chargin  at  a  juvenile 
court  hearing  held  In  San  Jose.  Calif.,  on 
September  2. 1969. 

According  to  the  court  reporter's  offi- 
cial transcript  of  the  hearing,  which  I 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  review,  Judge 
Chargin's  remarlts  from  the  bench 
amounted  to  what  can  only  be  called  an 
outrageous  and  insulting  ethnic  siur 
against  the  entire  Mexican-American 
community  in  the  United  States. 

I  have  communicated  repeatedly  to  the 
chairman  of  the  judicial  qualiflcations 
commission  to  protest  in  the  strongest 
terms  possible  the  intemperate  bigotry 
and  bias  shown  by  Judge  Chargin,  and  to 
urge  his  immediate  removal  from  Judi- 
cial office  as  having  disqualified  himself 
from  continuing  to  sit  on  the  bench. 

The  inexcusable  and  offensive  lan- 
guage used  by  Judge  Chargin.  which  I 
will  not  dignify  by  repeating,  is  simply 
unacceptable  to  the  people  of  our  coun- 
try, and  has  no  place  whatsoever  in  a 
civilized  court  of  law. 

His  remarks  attempt  to  perpetuate  a 
profound  misunderstanding  about  the 
Mexican-American  community,  its  rich 
cultural  heritage,  its  highest  aspirations, 
and  its  many  significant  contributions  to 
American  life. 

In  my  opinion.  Judge  Chargln  stands 
convicted  by  his  own  words  as  clearly 
unfit  to  serve  in  any  judicial  capacity, 
and  he  should  be  removed  from  the 
bench  forthwith. 

For  further  background  information 
on  this  important  matter.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  include  in  the  Concris- 
siONAL  RkcoRD  at  this  point  the  following 
items:  the  text  of  a  letter  I  wrote  to  the 
State  judicial  qualiflcations  commission 
stating  my  firm  position  on  the  case;  an 
editorial  entitled.  "A  Judge  Who  Dis- 
graced the  Bench,"  which  appeared  in  the 
Los  Angeles  Times;  and  excerpts  from 
the  commission's  news  release  announc- 
ing its  recommendation  to  the  California 
Supreme  Court,  with  relevant  quotes 
from  its  official  "Findings  of  Fact,  Con- 
clusions of  Law,  and  Recommendation." 

The  material  referred  to,  follows: 
State  JxmicxAi.  Quauiicatxons  Commission, 
3S0  McCallUter  Street— Room  3041, 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

OKMTLXMnt:  This  letter  Is  written  to 
wholeheartedly  endorse  the  action  taken  by 
the  State  Attorney  General's  Office  In  urging 
that  a  ruling  be  made  as  soon  as  possible  on 
the  case  of  Judge  Oerald  S.  Chargln.  who. 
while  presiding  at  a  Juvenile  Court  hearing 
in  San  Joee.  took  It  upon  himself  to  mdlct 
the  entire  Mexican  American  community  by 
his  very  Intemperate  antl -Mexican  remarks. 

The  bigotry  and  bias  of  the  Judge  Is  clearly 
evidenced  by  his  language  and  Is  unjustified 
under  any  circumstances,  especially  so.  com- 
ing from  the  bench.  It  Is  not  only  an  affront 
and  Insult  to  persons  of  Mexican  descent  In 
both  Mexico  and  the  United  SUtes,  but  also 
regrettable  that  the  Judge  chose  to  present 
such  an  inaccurate  and  distorted  picture  of 
the  Mexican  American  community. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times,  In  its  strong  edi- 
torial Indictment  of  the  Judge,  has  cogently 
expressed  my  own  feelings  In  commenting 
that  "Nothing  can  excuse  language  so  harsh 
and  so  intemperate  as  to  arouse  an  entire 
community  to  anger  over  such  racial  slius. 
There  can  be  no  other  conclusion  than  that 
Judge  Chargin  Is  not  qualified  to  sit  on  the 
betxh.  He  stands  convicted  by  his  own 
words." 

Because  I.  too,  feel  that  the  Judge  stands 
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convicted  by  his  extremely  unethical  deport- 
ment— and  by  his  words  has  attempted  to 
perpetuate  profound  misunderstanding  about 
the  Mexican  American  community,  its  cul- 
ture, its  aspirations  and  its  contributions  to 
the  United  States — his  removal  from  ttas 
bench  forthwith  is  required. 

I  flrmly  believe  that  this  letter  reflects  the 
attitude  of  the  Mexican  American  community 
with  respect  to  this  case. 
Sincerely  yours, 

EOWAJU)  R.  ROTBAI., 

Member  of  Congress. 

I  Prom  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  Oct.  3,  1968  J 
A  Judge  Who  Disgraced  the  Bench 

"We  ought  to  send  you  out  of  the  coun- 
try—send you  back  to  Mexico  .  .  .  You  ought 
to  commit  suicide." 

"Tou  are  lower  than  animals  and  haven't 
the  right  to  live  In  organized  society — Just 
miserable,  lousy,  rotten  people." 

"Maybe  Hitler  was  right.  The  animals  in 
our  society  probably  ought  to  be  destroyed 
because  they  have  no  right  to  live  among 
hum;.n  beings." 

Were  these  the  mouthlngs  of  a  lynch  mob 
or  the  taunts  of  a  racist  sheriff? 

No.  They  were  uttered  by  the  Honorable 
Oerald  S.  Chargln,  a  Judge  of  the  Superior 
Court  of  the  State  of  California,  presiding 
at  a  Juvenile  bearing  In  San  Jose. 

The  outrageously  Intemperate  language 
used  by  Judge  Chargln  clearly  requires  that 
he  be  removed  from  the  bench. 

Before  the  Judge  on  September  2  was  a  17- 
year-old  Mexican  American  youth  accused  of 
Incest  Involving  his  16-year-old  sister.  He 
had  originally  pleaded  Innocent  but  report- 
edly changed  his  plea. 

In  his  diatribe  against  the  young  de- 
fendant. Judge  Chargln  broadened  his  re- 
marks, including  this  gratuitous  reference  to 
the  sister:  "Well,  probably  she  will  have  half 
a  dozen  children  and  three  or  four  mar- 
riages before  she  Is  18." 

The  Judge's  Indictment  of  "miserable, 
lousy,  rotten  people"  led  Dep.  Public  De- 
fender Fred  Lucero  to  object  that  "The  court 
Is  Indicting  the  whole  Mexican  group  .  .  . 
What  appalls  me  Is  that  the  court  is  saying 
that  Hitler  was  right  In  genocide." 

TO  which  Judge  Chargln  replied:  "What 
are  we  going  to  do  with  the  mad  dogs  of  our 
society? 

"Either  we  have  to  kill  them  or  send  them 
to  an  Institution  or  place  them  out  of  the 
hands  of  good  people  because  that's  the 
theory — one  of  the  theories  of  punishment  Is 
if  they  get  to  the  position  that  they  want 
to  act  like  mad  dogs,  then  we  have  to  sepa- 
rate them  from  society." 

Although  the  Judge  told  the  defendant 
"You  will  probably  end  up  In  state's  prison 
before  you  are  36,  and  that's  where  you  be- 
long anyhow,"  he  finally  ordered  the  youth 
released  on  probation. 

Chargln  excused  his  behavior  by  saying 
that  "it  la  an  accepted  fact  that  these  lec- 
tures are  stated  in  harsh  terms  to  Impress 
upon  the  minds  of  the  youth  the  seriousness 
of  the  situation  In  which  they  find  them- 
selves." 

Nothing,  however,  can  excuse  language  so 
harsh  and  so  Intemperate  as  to  arouse  an 
entire  community  to  anger  over  such  racial 
slurs. 

The  transcript  of  the  Sept.  a  heartng  has 
now  been  forwarded  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's office  to  the  Commission  on  Judicial 
Qualifications  with  a  formal  request  to  "ex- 
pedite" an  Investigation. 

There  can  be  no  other  conclusion  than 
that  Judge  Chargln  is  not  qualified  to  sit  on 
the  bench.  He  stands  convicted  by  his  own 
words. 

Commission  News  Rixeask 
The  Commission  on  Judicial  Qualifications 
has  unanimously  recommended  to  the  Cali- 
fornia Supreme  Court  that  Superior  Court 
Judge  Oerald  S.  Chargln  of  San  Joee  be  pub- 
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Ucly  censured  for  his  remarks  at  a  juvenile 
court  hearing  September  2,  1969.  The  Com- 
mission found  the  remarks  were  "improper 
and  Inexcusable.  Taking  the  words  at  their 
ordinary  meaning  they  were  Insulting  to  the 
minor's  family,  offensive  to  large  segments  of 
the  public,  and  caused  widespread  expres- 
sions of  deep  concern  about  the  Impartial 
administration  of  Justice  in  California.  What- 
ever their  purpose,  a  literal  interpretation  of 
the  words  was  that  the  Respondent  bad  feel- 
ings and  attitude  of  ethnic  bias."  The  Com- 
mission then  concluded  that  Judge  Chargin's 
conduct  "constituted  conduct  prejudicial  to 
the  administration  of  Justice  that  brings  the 
Judicial  office  Into  disrepute." 

The  Judge  has  30  days  to  petition  the  Su- 
preme Court  to  reject  the  recommendation. 

Along  with  its  report  to  the  Supreme  Court 
the  Commission  filed  the  record  of  the  pro- 
ceedings beginning  with  the  Notification  of 
Charges  dated  December  18,  1969.  and  In- 
cluding the  transcripts  of  hearings  held  Feb- 
ruary 9  and  March  2,  1970  in  San  Francisco 
before  Special  Masters.  The  Commission  em- 
ployed San  Francisco  attorney,  Bumham 
Bnersen.  as  Special  Counsel  and  Examiner. 
Enersen  presented  the  case  against  the  Judge 
who  was  represented  by  San  Francisco  at- 
torneys Gerald  D.  Marcus  and  Arthur  T. 
Brldgett. 

raniiNcs  or  fact 

In   the  course  of  his  remarlcs 

at  said  hearing.  Respondent  had  several  op- 
portunities to  qualify,  retract  or  explain 
his  remarlcs.  in  particular  when  the  Public 
Defender  remonstrated  that  Respondent  was 
condoning  genocide  and  was  condemning 
Mexican  Americans  as  a  group.  On  each  such 
occasion.  Respondent  persisted  In  his  con- 
duct   

The  remarks  of  the  Respondent 

at  said  hearing  were  Improper  and  inexcus- 
able. Taking  the  words  at  their  ordinary 
meaning  they  were  insulting  to  the  minor's 
family,  offensive  to  large  segments  of  the 
public,  and  caused  widespread  expressions 
of  deep  concern  about  the  impartial  admin- 
istration of  Justice  in  California.  'Whatever 
their  purpose,  a  literal  interpretation  of  the 
words  was  that  the  Respondent  had  feelings 
and  attitudes  of  ethnic  bias. 

conclusions  or  i.aw 
Judge  Oerald  S.  Chargin's  conduct  of  the 
Juvenile  Court  hearing  on  September  2,  1969 
constituted  conduct  prejudicial  to  the  ad- 
mlnlstraUon  of  justice  that  brings  the  Ju- 
dicial office  Into  disrepute 

■ECOMMKWDATIOIT 

The  Commission  having  found,  and  hereby 
concluding  that  the  conduct  of  the  Respond- 
ent as  found  in  the  Findings  constitute  con- 
duct prejudicial  to  the  administration  of 
justice  that  brings  the  judicial  office  Into  dis- 
repute, the  Commission  by  virtue  of  the 
powers  vested  in  it  by  Section  18  of  Article  VI 
of  the  California  Constitution,  hereby  recom- 
mends to  the  Supreme  Court  of  California 
that  the  Respondent,  Oerald  S.  Chargln,  be 
publicly  censured. 


PRIDE  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA'S 
OLIVER 


HON.  NICK  GAUFIANAKIS 

or   NOKTR   CAKOLnTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  AprU  23,  1970 

Mr.  GALIFIANAKIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
today  my  pride  in  a  young  North  Caro- 
linian by  the  name  of  Oliver. 

After  attending  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  this  talented  Tar  Heel 
made  a  nationwide  impact  through  his 
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recorded  hlU.  "Good  Morning  SUr- 
shine."  "Je»n. "  and  •  hoet  of  others.  It 
has  been  acctirately  reported  that  Oliver 
has  become  a  household  word  with  the 
"12  to  84  set." 

Havlns  firmly  established  himself  in 
the  entertainment  world,  this  young  man 
has  now  channeled  his  obvious  appeal 
Into  another  direction — that  of  drug 
abuse  education.  CWlver  believes  very 
strongly  that  the  ratertalner  has  a  posi- 
tive role  to  play  In  combating  drug 
abuse.  Accordingly,  he  has  lent  his  fuU 
cooperation  to  the  House  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Crime  in  its  all-out  effort  to 
educate  the  general  public — particularly 
young  people — on  the  subject  of  dnig 
abuse. 

He  recently  accepted  a  bid  from  that 
committee  to  narrate  a  radio  production 
enUUed  *7act8  and  Fables  of  Drug 
Abuse"  which  is  currently  being  pre- 
sented on  North  Carolina  radio  sUtions 
and  oiher  atotions  throughout  the 
Nation. 

The  program's  emphasis  Is  on  reveal- 
ing the  medical  and  social  facts  about 
dnigs  rather  than  on  an  overall  con- 
demnation of  all  drugs.  It  Is  believed  to 
be  the  first  such  project  ever  undertaken 
by  a  congressional  committee. 

Acknowledging  the  attitude  of  many 
entertainers  that  cooperation  with  the 
Oovemment  is  "selling  out  to  the  es- 
tabUshmeni."  or  the  "square"  approach, 
I  think  it  is  especially  significant  that 
Oliver  has  become  the  leader  in  his  field 
In  this  effort  and  that  he  has  done  it 
nirrf  if"Hy 

I  believe  that  every  citizen  who  has  a 
sincere  desire  to  alleviate  the  tragic 
problem  of  drug  abuse  has  Justifiable 
reason  to  share  my  pride  in  North  Caro- 
lina's Oliver. 
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and  popularity,  more  than  400  stations 
have  requested  copies  of  the  tape. 

Much  of  the  success  of  the  show  can 
be  credited  to  a  yoimg  singer  and  com- 
poser by  the  name  of  Oliver  who  nar- 
rates the  program.  Oliver  is  the  first  en- 
tertainer to  Join  the  committee  in  its 
search  for  popular  pers(»alitles  who  are 
willing  to  speak  out  against  the  use  of 
drugs. 

The  committee  was  most  fortunate  to 
have  Oliver  volunteer  his  services,  be- 
cause he  can  reach  the  young  people. 
His  first  recording,  "'Good  Morning  Star- 
shine,"  was  a  million-dollar  seller.  His 
next  release,  "Jean,"  topped  the  hit  lists 
for  weeks.  He  is  in  constant  demand  for 
college  concerts,  and  for  guest  spots  on 
TV  shows. 

In  short,  he  is  im  excellent  entertainer 
who  appeals  to  the  youth  of  our  country. 
And  we  are  very  pleased  that  he  has 
been  willing  to  use  this  position  of  re- 
spect to  speak  out  against  the  use  of 
drugs. 

We  certainly  hope  that  more  enter- 
tainers will  follow  Oliver's  fine  example. 


April  23,  1970 


POPULAR  SINGER  JOINS  FIGHT 
AGAINST  DRUG  ABUSE 


HON.  CHARLES  L  WIGGINS 

OF    CALIFOaXU 

IN  THE  HOnSB  OP  REPRZSENTATTVES 

Thmndag.  AjnU  23.  197§ 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  April 
the  House  (tf  Representatives  created  the 
Sdeet  Committee  on  Crime.  Since  that 
time  the  committee,  under  the  able  di- 
rection of  our  colleague,  Claxtdi  Pkp- 
psa.  has  InveaUgated  aU  aspects  of  crime 
In  our  Nation.  As  the  members  of  the 
committee  sorted  through  the  various 
causes  of  crime,  I  believe  most  of  uft 
were  shocked  by  the  major  Impact  that 
drug  abuse  has  had  on  crime. 

And  we  were  also  shocked  by  the 
spreading  use  of  drugs  by  the  yoimg 
people  of  America — teenagers  and  pre- 
teenagers.  In  an  effort  to  reach  these 
young  people  with  the  facts  which  we 
learned  during  our  committee  hearings 
about  the  horrible  problem  of  drugs. 
Chairman  Pkppxb  authorlaed  the  com- 
mittee staff  to  prepare  and  release  a  30- 
minute  radio  show  aimed  at  the  youth 
of  our  country. 

The  radio  show  tape  has  now  been  re- 
leased to  statlGOs  around  the  country. 
As  an  Indication  oX  the  show's  acceptance 


Una:  Frank  Farrar,  South  Dakota;  Pres- 
ton Smith.  Texas;  Calvin  Rampton, 
Utah:  Deane  Davis.  Vermont;  Llnwood 
Holton,  Virginia,  and  Warren  Knowles, 
Wisconsin. 

It  is  my  hope  that  in  the  near  future 
the  UjB.  Congress  will  take  action  on 
legislation  remembering  Queen  Isabella, 
a  farsighted  queen  and  a  courageous 
woman,  who  has  benefited  the  lives  of  all 
of  us  citizens  of  the  Americas. 

The  fine  organization  of  Catholic 
women,  "The  Daughters  of  Isabella."  in 
their  good  works,  commemorate  and 
honor  Queen  Isabdla. 


APRIL  22  IS  QUEEN  ISABELLA'S 
BIRTHDAY 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or   PDfMSTI.TAllIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  23.  1970 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  It  Is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  an- 
nounce today,  April  22.  is  the  519th  birth- 
day of  Queen  Tsahella  of  Spain  and  call 
this  historic  event  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  and  the  American  people. 

Queen  Isabella  was  a  remarkably  fore- 
sighted  penon  for  the  time  In  which  she 
lived.  Without  her  encouragement  and 
assistance,  Christopher  Columbus  could 
not  have  set  sail  on  his  Journey  to  the 
new  world.  We  Americans  owe  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  this  extraordinary  woman 
for  her  major  part  in  the  discovery  of 
the  new  world. 

It  has  been  my  honor  to  sponsor  legis- 
lation which  would  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent to  proclaim  the  22d  day  of  each 
April  as  Queen  Isabella  Day.  The  Gov- 
ernors of  29  States  have  signed  procla- 
mations setting  this  date  aside  to  honor 
Queen  Isabella.  This  has  been  accom- 
plished through  the  tireless  efforts  of 
John  Paul  Paine,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Committee  for  a  Queen  Isabella 
Day.  A  list  of  these  Governors  and  their 
States  follows: 

Albert  Brewer,  Alabama:  Ronald 
Reagan,  California:  John  Dempeey,  Con- 
necticut: Russell  Peterson.  Delaware: 
Claude  Kirk.  Jr.,  Florida;  Lester  Maddox. 
Georgia;  Richard  Ogilvie.  Illinois;  Edgar 
Whitcomb.  Iiullana;  Robert  Ray.  Iowa; 
Robert  Docking.  Kansas;  Louie  Nunn, 
Kentucky:  John  McKeithen,  Louisiana; 
Kenneth  Curtis.  Maine:  Harold  LeVan- 
der,  Mixmesota;  Warren  Heames.  Mis- 
souri; Forrest  Anderson.  Montana:  Wil- 
liam Cahlll,  New  Jersey:  Nelson  Rocke- 
feller. New  York;  Robert  Scott,  North 
Carolina:  William  Gul.  North  Dakota; 
James  Rhodes.  Ohio;  Dewey  Bartlett, 
Oklahoma.  Robert  McNalr.  South  Caro- 


CREDIBILITY  GAP  IN  CAMBODIA? 


HON.  ROBERT  0.  TIERNAN 

or  BBOm  IBLAMO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  23.  1970 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  was 

reported  yesterday  that  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration has  agreed  to  supply  several 
thousand  automatic  rifles  to  the  Cam- 
bodian Government  These  rifles  are  re- 
portedly of  Soviet  design  captured  from 
Communist  forces  in  South  Vietnam. 

My  immediate  reaction  to  this  news. 
Mr.  Speaker,  was  "Oh  no.  not  again."  We 
are  told  that  this  action  is  not  to  be  con- 
strued as  a  commitment  by  the  United 
States  to  meet  requests  for  weapons  on 
a  large  scale.  But  can  we  believe  this?  We 
do  not  even  know  the  full  story.  Is  the 
Nixon  administration  digging  its  own 
"credibility  gap?" 

Lloyd  M.  Rives.  UjS.  charge  d'affaires 
in  Pnompenh,  was  instructed  to  keep  It  a 
secret  that  these  rifles  would  be  sup- 
plied by  us.  In  addition.  Secretary  of 
State  Rogers  Just  recently  assured  Sena- 
tor PuLBRicHT  that  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  would  be  consulted 
before  future  aid  was  given  to  any  South- 
east Asian  country.  When  the  question 
was  posed  to  Press  Secretary  Ronald 
Ziegler  yesterday  as  to  whether  the  ad- 
ministration would  consult  Congress,  he 
replied.  "This  is  a  matter  under  study." 

I  submit  to  you.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  to 
my  colleagues,  that  the  consultation  of 
the  Congress  should  be  automatic,  not 
Just  "imder  study."  There  are  too  many 
unanswered  questions  concerning  the 
extent  of  our  Involvement  in  Cambodia 
and  Laos  to  allow  the  administration  to 
have  a  free  reign. 

Yesterday  was  Earth  Day.  a  time  when 
we  all  committed  ourselves  to  saving  our 
environment  so  that  our  children  could 
breath  clean  air  and  drink  clean  water. 
Was  this  only  rhetoric,  or  are  we  truly 
ready  to  commit  ourselves  and  oiu:  money 
toward  this  end?  We  are  presently  spend- 
ing 20  times  as  much  in  Vietnam  as  we 
are  to  fight  water  pollution,  and  twice  as 
much  on  a  supersonic  transport  as  we 
are  to  fight  air  pollution.  Are  we  now  to 
foresake  a  clean  environment  for  Cam- 
bodia? 

I  am  today  Introducing  a  resolution 
stating  that  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  President  not  only  eonsiilt 
but  get  approval  of  Congress  before  any 
further  stepe  are  taken  with  regard  to 
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Cambodia.  I  urge  the  immediate  adoption 
of  this  resolution,  for  we  can  wait  no 
longer  for  unfulfilled  assurances. 


MONETARY  REGULATIONS 


HON.  LOUIS  C  WYBIIAN 

or   NEW    HAMPSHIXS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  23.  1970 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  my 
constituents,  Mr.  Alden  R.  Wells,  of  Ex- 
eter, NJI.,  publishes  the  Alden  R.  Wells 
Monetary  Report  and  the  Alden  R.  Wells 
Quarterly.  Mr.  Wells  is  knowledgeable  in 
monetary  fields,  and  at  his  request  I  in- 
clude in  the  Record  at  this  point  a  peti- 
tion by  Mr.  Wells  calling  upon  the  Con- 
gress to  use  Its  constitutional  powers  to 
alter  its  regxilation  of  the  monetary 
stnicture  of  this  country. 

Mr.  Wells'  concern  Is  the  evidence  of 
depression  based  on  deflation,  a  concern 
that  troubles  many  citizens  and  the  Con- 
gress as  weU. 

The  petition  follows : 

PKTmOK 

In  the  Interest  of  domeetlc  tranquility.  I. 
Alden  R.  Wells,  ot  Exeter,  New  Hampshire, 
hereby  petition  Congress  to  use  the  powers 
to  regulate  the  value  of  money  granted  It  by 
ttie  Constitution  (Article  I,  Section  8)  to 
change  Its  regulations. 

OOLB 

When  the  United  States  Treasury  agrees 
to  sell  gold  to  a  foreign  nation  It  Is  selling 
an  asset  and  should  correspondingly  reduce 
Its  llabUlUea.  Not  only  Is  this  proper  aocount- 
Ing,  but  It  also  conforms  to  reason.  If  private 
expenses,  they  are  on  the  road  to  banknqttcy. 
Since  no  government  can  go  bankrupt  In  the 
private  sense,  the  effect  of  ignoring  this  ra- 
tional practice  is  to  change  the  value  ot 
money.  When  the  United  States  sells  gold  It 
Is  selling  a  monetary  asset  and  should  use 
the  proceeds  to  reduce  a  monetary  liability — 
debt. 

Correspondingly  when  ttie  Treasury  pur- 
ehases  gold  it  can  quite  properly  mcrease  its 
UablUtles  by  increasing  Ita  debt. 

When  an  agreement  to  sell  gold  is  reached 
present  regulations  require  that  a  check  in 
an  equivalent  ajnount  of  dollars  be  deposited 
by  the  foreign  government  In  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  of  New  York.  A  check  Is  then 
drawn  on  this  defKislt.  delivered  to  the  Unit- 
ed States  Treasury,  and  title  to  the  gold' is 
transferred.  Regulations  next  require  that 
the  proceeds  of  this  sale  be  given  as  a  grant 
to  the  New  York  Reserve  Bank  to  be  dis- 
tributed among  all  Reserve  Banks.  By  thU 
step  the  Treasury  baa  been  deprived  of  the 
ablUty  to  reduce  Ite  UablUtles  although  It 
has  wolA  an  asset. 

The  Federal  Reserve  System  has  received 
the  gift  of  a  new  asset.  This  new  asset  \b 
used  to  buy  United  States  Treasury  debt  in 
the  open  market.'  Because  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank's  liabilities  are  unchanged  by  this 
transaction,  it  must  cancel  another  asset. 
The  asset  It  cancels  Is  an  old  empty  asset 
(gold  oertlfleates)  without  current  mean- 
ing because  Congress  in  the  lOfiO's  canceled 
gold  oertifleate  backing  on  bank  depcoits  and 
currency.  According  to  the  New  York  Reserve 
Bank,  In  Its  pamphlet  "Open  Market  Opera- 
tions", the  purchase  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  of  Treasury  securities  (Treasury  debt) 
In  the  open  market  permits  conmierelal  banks 
to  expand  their  demand  deposits  approxi- 
mately 6.67  times  the  amount  of  the  pur- 


Slnoe  W.TOT  million  gold  has  been  sold 
under  these  reguUtlons  In  the  1960's  alone. 
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commercial  banks  could  add  $64,745  milUon 
to  their  deposits  and  therefore  their  loans, 
and  did  so.  AU  of  this  money  was  created 
out  of  thin  air,  no  one  worked  for  It,  and 
consequently  the  value  of  money  decUned — 
or  more  popularly  expressed,  inflation  oc- 
curred. 

Present  regulations  require  a  reversal  of 
these  practices  when  the  United  States  Treas- 
ury  purchases  gold.  The  money  created  out 
of  thm  air  is  withdrawn.  On  January  8,  1070, 
the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  gave  its  check  of 
one  blUlon  dollars  to  the  Treasury  to  enable 
It  to  pay  for  one  billion  dollars  of  gold 
it  had  purchased.  The  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
sold  one  billion  dollars  of  Treasury  securities 
to  raise  the  funds  to  make  the  payment  and 
thus  canceled  86.67  billion  potential  com- 
mercial bank  deposits  with  the  stroke  of  a 
pen.  Should  Congressional  regulations  re- 
main unchanged,  the  1870'8  could  produce  as 
great  an  increase  In  the  value  of  money — 
deflation — as  they  have  already  produced  a 
decrease — inflation — in  the  1960'8. 
CTJwaxttcr 

When  the  public  purchases  additional  cur- 
rency the  government  profits  by  the  differ- 
ence between  the  cost  of  making  the  cur- 
rency and  what  it  sells  for.  This  profit  is 
customarily  called  seigniorage.  In  the  case 
of  paper  money  the  profit,  of  course,  is  much 
larger  than  in  the  case  of  coins.  The  issu- 
ance of  currency  Is  a  liability  to  the  govern- 
ment because  if  for  any  reason  the  public 
wishes  to  sell  It  l>ack,  the  government  must 
redeem  it.  Since  the  government  has  added 
to  its  monetary  liabilities  It  should  reduce 
another  llabiUty  by  acquiring  and  retiring 
an  equivalent  amount  of  debt. 

Because  Congress  changed  regulations,  aU 
paper  money  is  now  issued  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  System.  Here  too  the  Treasury  has 
granted  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  as  a 
gift  the  seigniorage  or  profit.  With  this  gift 
the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  purchases  Treasury 
securities  in  the  open  market.  These  pur- 
chases, however,  only  replace  deposits  com- 
mercial banks  lost  when  the  public  gave  its 
rhiHikff  In  return  for  currency.  Inflation  thus 
becomes  one  for  one  rather  than  the  6.67  for 
one  when  gold  Is  sold.  Recently  this  gift  to 
the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  has  been  running 
82.6  bUUon  to  83.0  billion  per  year.  Alto- 
gether it  totaled  847,472  million  at  the  end 
of  1969.  la  the  1960*8  alone  approximately 
820  billion  grants  of  this  nature  were  made 
to  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank.  Should  the 
public  require  less  currency  in  the  1970'b, 
this  inflation  becomes  deflation. 

OOMXSTIC    TRAMQUILXITT 

These  two  grants  by  the  United  States 
Treasury  to  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
totaled  approximately  830  billion  In  the 
1960's  alone  and  caused  a  credit  inflation 
of  approximately  886  billion.  CoiigreBS  need 
look  no  further  than  this  to  find  the  chief 
cause  of  inflation  in  the  1960's.  Already  ita 
regulation  of  money  has  begun  a  similar  de- 
flation m  the  1970's. 

Both  common  sense  and  common  knowl- 
edge from  today's  observable  events  wUl  af- 
firm that  changes  in  the  value  of  money  are 
unevenly  distributed  among  the  people.  In 
an  inflation  the  rich  become  richer  and  the 
weak — the  poor,  the  aged,  and  the  infirm — 
become  poorer.  Civil  servants  will  even  defy 
the  Courts  and  the  Law  when  inflation  grows 
serious.  When  deflation  occurs  almost  every- 
one suffers. 

No  one  should  be  mrprlaed  that  the  In- 
flation of  the  lOSCa  has  caused  the  vigorous 
poor  to  act  violently,  nor  many  of  the  young 
to  reject  society  and  even  resort  to  drvigs.  I 
have  predicted  these  results  as  a  consequence 
of  the  cbangmg  value  of  money  under  cur- 
rent Congressional  regulation  of  its  value. 
I  have  found  that  my  objections  to  these 
regulations  have  been  Ignored  because  first 
prosperity  baaed  on  this  Inflation  occurred. 
Before  we  have  a  depression  based  on  de- 
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fUtion,  I  peUtloa  Congresi  to  cbanga  Its 
regulation  of  money  to  oonform  to  oonunoa 
sense,  and  to  recapture  from  the  Federal  B«- 
swve    System   the   grantt   that   have   baen 


Ai.iiniB.Waus. 


N.H. 


SECRETARY   CHAFEE   CHALLENGES 
JACKSONVILLE  UNIVERSITY 

GRADUATES 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

OF  rLoaisA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  23.  1970 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy,  John  H.  Chafee,  for- 
mer Governor  of  Rhode  Island,  spoke 
Sunday,  April  19,  1970,  to  the  337  grad- 
uating seniors  at  Jacksonville  University 
in  Jacksonville,  Fla.  He  received  the  hon- 
orary degree  of  doctor  of  laws  in  an 
impressive  ceremony  which  I  attended. 

Secretary  Chafee  made  a  stirring  and 
challenging  speech  to  the  graduates  of 
the  independent  university  located  on 
the  banks  of  the  St.  Johns  River. 

He  asked  the  seniors:  "Can  wc  make 
modem  civilization  work?"  The  Secre- 
tary said  that  this  generation  could,  if  we 
can  find  peace  in  the  world,  and  preserve 
our  environment  in  a  state  that  can  be 
enjoyed  by  all. 

I  commend  Secretary  Chafee's  speech 
to  Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  insert  an  article  reporting  on 
the  speech  which  was  printed  In  the 
Florida  Times-Union  and  Jacksonville 
Journal,  April  20.  1970: 

(From  the  Florida  Times-Union.  Apr.  20, 
1970] 

NAVT   CHIXF   ADDKBSSXS   Oa&BVATCB 

(By  Ron  Sercombe) 

Members  of  the  graduating  class  of  1970 
at  JacksonvlUe  University,  337  strong,  face 
two  great  challenges.  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
John  H.  Chafee  believes. 

Secretary  Chafee,  who  delivered  the  prin- 
cipal address  at  ctwunencement  exercises 
Sunday  afternoon  on  the  university  campus 
was  awarded  an  honorary  doctor  of  laws  de- 
gree by  the  luilverslty's  president,  Robert  H. 
Spiro,  during  the  ceremony. 

"One  of  your  challenges  wlU  be  our  Inter- 
naUonal  relations,"  Secretary  Chafee  said. 
"Resistance  of  the  temptation  to  shrink 
within  a  'Portress  America*  will  be  one  of 
the  major  challenges  you  wlU  encounter 
continuously. 

(From  the  Jacksonville  Journal,  Apr.  M, 

1970) 

Challenges  Crrxn  to  JU  0«adt>at«s 

(By  Jim  Davis) 

The  only  way  to  meet  the  challenges  of 
the  future  Is  to  stand  up  and  be  counted, 
graduating  seniors  at  JacksonvlUe  University 
were  told. 

"May  you  always  have  the  courage  ...  to  be 
vigorous,  forthright  posiUon-takers  in  thU 
era  of  mass  conformity  when  the  vice  of  un- 
concern is  too  often  called  the  virtue  of  tol- 
erance." Secretary  of  the  Navy  John  H. 
Chafee  told  the  337  seniors,  larg«t  graduat- 
ing class  in  JU  history. 

Speaking  at  the  first  of  two  oommenoe- 
ment  ceremonies  scheduled  this  year.  COiafee 
said  there  are  two  great  challenges  facing  the 
youth  of  America  today. 

One  of  the  giav— t  dangers,  Chafte  said, 
is  a  growing  demand  for  laolatlonlsm. 
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Amarlcans  mtist  raslst  "tbe  tampUUon  to 
■brink  wlUiln  a  'FortrwB  Amarlcft,' "  ChMtm 
said. 

"Prom  all  comers  of  this  country,"  mUX 
the  aecretary,  "will  uiae  In  ever  strons«r 
ton«s  the  tempting  siren  song — 'cancel  all 
these  international  conunltmenta,  let  those 
foreign  naUons  take  care  of  themselvea  .  .  . 
stop  the  aid  to  foreign  countries  which  Is 
spending  us  Into  bankruptcy.'  " 

"It  will  be  an  appeal  to  retreat  within  our 
own  borders  and  let  the  rest  of  the  world  go 
by  while  we  tend  to  things  that  count,  such 
as  Improving  our  cities,  schools,  lakes  and 
rivers." 

But.  Chafee  said.  "If  Americans  value  their 
freedoms.  If  they  are  serious  about  prevent- 
ing nuclear  wars  and  establishing  peace,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  bear  more  than  their 
shSkre  of  the  burden." 

"But  if  we  value  the  rights  we  call  free- 
doms. If  we  are  serious  sbout  prnventtng  nu- 
clear wars,  if  we  want  peace  for  ourselves  and 
the  world — then  we  must  bear  our  share  of 
the  burden — tbe  burden  of  aid  to  foreign  na- 
tions, of  the  maintenance  of  a  well-trained 
and  well-equipped  military  establishment, 
ot  preparedness  to  honor  our  comnxltments. 
"The  otber  major  challenge  is  a  national 
problem. 

"Can  we.  as  a  people  with  a  population 
continuously  growing,  work  out  a  mode  of 
living  that  will  permit  us  to  keep  our  mate- 
rial gains,  while  simultaneously  preserving 
our  individual  freedoms  and  the  environ- 
ment around  \is? 

"Can  we  cram  more  and  more  people  Into 
megalopolis,  continue  to  Improve  our  stand- 
ard of  living  with  more  and  more  waste  per 
person,  more  automobiles,  more  liberties — 
and  still,  with  all  this,  preserve  our  natural 
beauUee,  wildlife,  unspoiled  beaches — a  place 
to  get  away  from  It  all? 

"In  other  words,  can  we  make  modem 
civilisation  work? 

"If  we  can,  we  will  have  set  a  standard  that 
will  provide  encouragement  and  direction 
for  tbe  rest  of  the  world. 

"If  we  can't,  adjustments  will  have  to  be 
made — adjustments  that  will  not  necessarily 
curtail  our  liberties  or  reduce  our  material 
benefits. 

"It  seems  to  me  that  both  of  these  chal- 
lenges are  filled  with  excitement  and  oppor- 
tunities which  will  call  forth  the  very  best  In 
each  of  you." 

Sunday's  commencement  was  Jacksonville 
University's  largest. 

Distinguished  graduating  seniors  received 
their  share  of  honors. 

Mlas  Frances  "Terry"  Hockett,  who  has 
served  tbe  University  in  many  of  lU  highest 
elective  and  appointive  student  offices,  re- 
ceived the  University  Council  President's  Cup 
for  outstanding   leadership. 

An  accounting  major.  Miss  Hockett  is  the 
daughter  of  kirs.  Belvla  T.  Spradley.  3908 
Lane  Ave.,  So.  The  cup  was  presented  to  her 
by  Maloy  Ray  Rash  Jr.,  vice  president  of  the 
council,  in  the  absence  of  Edward  O.  Bal- 
lance,  president. 

The  cup  Is  awarded  annually  and  the  name 
of  the  winner  is  placed  on  a  plaque  In  the 
University  CouncU  Building. 

Vincent  Anthony  Spagna.  a  ai-year-old 
biology  major,  was  swarded  the  University 
Gold  Medal  for  Scholarship,  graduating  sxun- 
ma  cum  laude  with  a  3.9M  oreraU  academic 
average  out  of  a  possible  4  0. 

He  Is  the  son  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Angelo  Spag- 
na of  Brooklyn.  N.T.  This  gold  medal  la 
awarded  annually  by  Fred  B.  Noble,  honor- 
ary chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees,  to  the 
senior  who  has  earned  the  highest  scholastic 
average.  The  recipient  must  have  been  en- 
rolled in  the  university  for  at  least  06  semes- 
ter hotira. 

Tbe  exercises,  held  under  blue  skies  and 
hot  sunshine,  opened  with  an  organ  prelude 
by  OUver  Henry  Douberly.  foUowed  by  tbe 
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academic  prooeasloo  with  music  by  tbe  Jaok- 
sonviUe  University  Chorus,  directed  by  C. 
Bdward  Bryan.  The  invocation  was  read  by 
University  Chaplain  Marvin  Whiting  and 
opening  remarks  were  made  by  President 
Splro. 

Degrees  were  conferred  by  President  Splro. 
Farewell  remarks  were  made  by  William 
Patrick  Dostaler.  president  of  the  graduating 
class. 

"The  burden  must  be  borne — of  aid  to  for- 
eign nations,  of  maintenance  of  well-trained 
and  well-equipped  military  establishment, 
of  preparedness  to  honor  commitments,"  be 
said,  but  added  that  "the  dollars  do  go  out 
with  a  continuing  and  annoying  regularity." 

Tbe  other  major  challenge  is  a  national 
problem,  according  to  Chafee. 

"Caa  we  as  a  people,  with  a  continuously 
growing  population,  work  out  a  mode  of  liv- 
ing that  will  permit  us  to  keep  our  material 
gains,  while  simultaneously  preserving  our 
Individual  freedoms  and  the  environment?" 
Chafee  asked. 

The  secretary  said  If  Americans  can  meet 
the  second  challenge,  they  will  have  "set 
a  standard  that  will  provide  encouragement 
and  direction  for  the  rest  of  the  world." 

But  If  Americans  fall,  warned  Chafee.  the 
adjustments  "will  entail  the  curtailing  of 
our  liberties,  not  a  reduction  In  the  material 
benefits  that  modem  civilization  provides." 

Persistence  and  a  willingness  to  be  counted 
as  Individuals.  Chafee  told  the  graduates.  Is 
what  Is  needed  to  meet  tbe  tests  the  future 
will  hold. 

Among  graduating  seniors  honored  was 
Miss  Frances  (Terry)  Hockett  of  3003  Lane 
Ave .  who  received  the  University  CouncU 
President's  Cup  for  outstanding  leadership. 
She  held  several  of  the  university's  highest 
elective  and  appointive  student  ofllces. 

Vincent  Anthony  Spagna.  21-year-old 
biology  major,  won  the  University  Oold 
Medal  for  Scholarship,  graduating  summa 
cum  laude  with  a  3.084  overall  academic  aver- 
age out  of  a  possible  4.0. 

Spagna  Is  the  son  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Angelo 
Spagna  of  Brooklyn,  N.T. 

In  addition  to  Spagna,  four  other  students 
were  graduated  stimma  cum  laude  yesterday : 
Cecelia  Gloria  Brown,  Mary  Todd  Larsen, 
Carol  Miller  Williams  and  Betty  Ann  Duer. 

Thirteen  were  graduated  magna  ctmi  laude: 
Diane  Wamer  Hansen.  Sherrlll  Marie  Hltaing, 
Linda  Jo  Landis,  Nan  Susan  Rahne,  Elaine 
Reiner  Weignacht,  Arnold  Richardson  Wool- 
verton,  James  Norman  Hester,  Jay  Henry 
Menna,  Philip  Wayne  Sloan,  Cynthia  Lam- 
bert Halmowltz.  Karen  Lee  Goff.  Kathryn 
LoU  Morrow  Shanks  and  Rotnan  Gary 
ShultU. 

Fourteen  graduated  cum  laude:  Margery 
Rae  Brady.  Mark  Weston  Draud,  Burnis  Eu- 
gene Harnage,  Patricia  Anne  Jones.  Joan 
Emily  Mertens,  Bobble  H.  Prevatt.  Richard 
James  Singletary.  Karen  Claire  Smith, 
Sharon  Banning  Stanley.  Joseph  Jack  Abld. 
Cheryl  Ann  Aldrtdge.  Patricia  Ann  BarUe. 
Elizabeth  Lovejoy  Dershimer  and  Faye  Bast 
Fowler. 


April  23,  1970 


AMERICA'S  EXHIBIT  AT  THE 
WORLD'S  FAIR 


HON.  DURWARD  G.  HAU 

OF  Mnsotmi 
IN  THK^OUSE  OF  RXPRBSBNTATTVES 

Thundav.  AprU  23,  1970 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  request 
of  former  Congresaman  O.  K.  Armstrong 
I  would  like  to  place  In  the  Record  at  this 
time  a  letter  he  sent  me  from  Osaka. 
Japan,  describing  his  observations  of  the 
VS.  exhibit  at  the  World's  Pair.  I  think 
this  body  will  find  them  informative  and 
interesting. 


I  include  the  letter  at  this  point  for 
insertion  in  the  Rccoao: 

Osaka,  Japam, 

March  27.  1970. 
Deas  Conobbsman  Hall:  Since  you  were 
kind  enough  to  request  that  I  give  you  a 
report  on  the  American  pavilion  and  its  ex- 
hibits. I  am  doing  so  at  my  earliest  possible 
moment.  I  am  sorry  to  be  so  critical,  but 
honesty  Impels  me  to  be  frank  about  our 
participation  In  this,  the  first  world's  fair  In 
AsU: 

Tlie  theme  of  this  Expo  '70,  this  first 
world's  fair  in  Asia,  is  "Progress  and  Harmony 
for  Mankind."  I  have  seen  many  of  the 
exhibits  In  the  national  pavilions  that  show 
this  theme — In  flashing  motion  and  In  bril- 
liant colors,  and  by  every  type  of  modern 
display. 

But  not  in  the  United  States  pavilion.  With 
a  few  exceptions,  the  American  exhibits  are 
about  as  modern  and  attractive,  about  as 
animated,  as  the  wooden  Indian  prominently 
displayed  holding  the  traditional  cigars  In  his 
hand — a  throwback  to  the  mld-lOth  century, 
and  an  Insult  to  every  Indian  in  the  U.S. 
today. 

Progress  and  harmony  in  the  United  States 
would  need  to  show  the  development  of  such 
great  factors  as  industry,  agriculture,  trans- 
portation, communications.  Instead,  you've 
got  a  major  section  on  "folk  art."  It  contains 
a  big  collection  of  old  weatbervanes.  which 
tell  no  more  tbe  story  of  American  progress 
than  a  collection  c^  old  and  discarded  buggy 
whips. 

Religion?  Certainly,  that's  an  important 
item  in  progress  and  harmony  In  American 
life.  I  expected  that  the  great  religious  faiths. 
Catholic.  Protestant,  and  Jewish,  along  with 
something  that  indicated  freedom  of  wor- 
ship, would  be  displayed.  Instead,  what  do 
we  find?  Fifty  feet  of  valuable  prime  space 
taken  up  with  the  exhibit  of  tbe  "Shakers," 
a  radical  sect  that  was  firmly  opposed  to  all 
progress,  whether  material  or  spiritual.  The 
Shakers  refused  to  conform  to  the  laws  and 
tbe  customs  of  their  communities.  They  cre- 
ated disharmony,  split  families  apart,  and 
raised  havoc  generally  among  their  neigh- 
bors. So  they  get  an  exhibit,  showing  an  old 
rope  bed  and  an  Iron  stove.  The  Japanese 
visitors  to  our  exhibit  may  well  wonder  if 
this  shows  how  rural  American  families  live 
today,  for  they  cant  take  time  to  read  how 
the  Shakers  became  "extinct." 

There  is  a  photo  of  the  traditional  white 
church  building,  presumably  in  New  England, 
but  with  the  identification  blurred  out,  and 
no  signs  of  life.  No  minister,  no  congrega- 
tion. There  oould  have  been  some  indica- 
tion of  the  Infiuence  of  religion  on  American 
life  and  harmony  such  as  the  visit  at  the 
Pope.  Billy  Graham  preaching,  a  Jewish  rab- 
bi. But  not  in  our  exhibit. 

On  tbe  plus  side,  two  exhibits  are  out- 
standing: Tbe  astronauts  with  their  rock 
from  the  moon,  and  tbe  sports  exhibit.  I  was 
Informed  by  many  observers  that  at  least  half 
the  crowds  that  throng  tbe  entrance  and  ex- 
tend back  for  hundreds  of  yards  waiting  to 
get  In,  want  to  see  the  moon  rock  and  the 
paraphernalia  at  our  astronauts.  This  ex- 
hibit U  superb.  The  old  portraits  of  George 
Washington  and  other  famous  Americans  are 
worthy. 

So  also  is  the  sports  exhibit,  made  up  of 
many  items  used  by  famous  sportsmen,  such 
as  uniforms,  bats,  balls,  glove,  golf  club, 
and  so  on.  There  are  some  good  enlarged 
photos  of  such  sports  figures  as  Walter  John- 
son, Bobby  Jones,  Babe  Ruth,  Jim  Tliorpe. 
Only  criticism  here  might  be  that  the  Iden- 
UficaUons  are  In  a  type  too  small  to  be 
seen  and  understood  readily. 

There  Is  a  major  exhibit  of  photography, 
and  the  pictures  are  excellent,  so  far  as  the 
craftsmanship  is  concerned.  The  Japanese 
apprecUte  good  photography,  of  course.  But 
what  do  the  photos  prove?  The  theme  of  prog- 
ress and  harmony  simply  Is  not  there.  One 
pboto  shows  a  yoimg  woman  out  for  a  stroll 
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dressed  only  In  her  shorts,  with  bare  breasts. 
We  assume  that  the  Japanese  lnteri»ret  that 
as  "typically  American." 

Best  of  the  collection.  In  my  opinion,  are 
tbe  pictures  that  show  American  homes, 
mostly  in  rural  and  small-town  settings.  But 
where  are  tbe  people?  There  are  no  signs  of 

life.  „ 

There  are  photos  of  Negroes.  They  are  all 
"stlU  life."  Four  young  people  lounging 
around  on  a  mattress  on  the  floor.  The 
shabby  Interior  of  a  Negro  home,  with  the 
American  flag  used  as  a  drape  for  the  pic- 
ture of  a  former  President— as  though  the 
typical  American  Negro  does  not  know  that 
you  dont  use  our  flag  for  a  decoration  of 
any  kind. 

What  a  chance  it  would  be  to  show  the 
progress  and  harmony  of  racial  integration 
in  the  United  States  I  A  Negro  nurse  working 
In  a  hospital  with  white  nurses;  children  of 
both  races  on  a  school  ground;  integrated 
teams  of  construction  workers— such  would 
have  truthfully  depicted  progress  and  har- 
mony in  American  life. 

The  theme  of  Expo  '70  could  have  been 
presented  in  the  American  pavilion  by  our 
progress  in  aviation,  first  with  a  big  picture 
of  the  flight  of  the  Wright  brothers  at  Kitty 
Hawk;  then  Undbergh  on  the  way  to  Paris 
in  1027;  then  other  notable  achievements  in 
flying;  the  big  747  Jets,  leading  up  to  our  ex- 
ceUent  exhibit  of  the  astronauta.  That  would 
mean  something. 

Farming?  There's  a  big  pboto  of  a  barren, 
rocky  hillside.  Where  are  the  "amber  waves 
of  grain"  in  the  plains  states,  the  cornfields 
of  Iowa  and  nilnols,  the  catUe  In  the  western 
feedlots,  the  citrus  trees  of  Florida  and  tbe 
vineyards  of  California? 

American  Industry?  What  covUd  not  have 
been  shown  by  the  greatest  industrial  nation 
on  earth?  What  a  chance  to  show  progress 
of  the  American  Indians,  by  depicting  their 
recent  establishing  of  industrial  plants  on 
their  reservations  to  create  jobs  and  payrolls. 
As  for  the  progress  and  harmony  brought 
to  mankind  through  the  American  auto- 
mobile, why  not  show  one  of  Henry  Ford's 
early  cars,  followed  by  later  models  of  many 
makes,  down  to  the  aleck.  modem  autoe? 
Instead  we  have  in  our  pavlUon  a  Stutz 
"Bearcat"  of  1030.  a  German  car  and  so  ex- 
pensive that  only  a  few  In  a  million  could 
own  one;  and  a  freak  auto  made  from  a 
bathtub  I 

At  the  end  of  the  line  of  exhibits  are  two 
grotesque  items:  In  a  darkened  area  you  are 
suppoeed  to  stand  stUl  and  gaze  at  the 
wall.  Soon  youll  see  a  blazing  fiash  of  light 
behind  one  of  the  panels.  If  you  gaze  long 
enough,  I  was  told,  you'd  get  some  sort  of 
oolor  reaction  in  your  eyes.  Next  you  enter 
an  even  darker  room,  and  if  you  stand  on  a 
certain  opot,  you  are  told,  you  can  even  see 
joai  reflection. 

Trouble  with  tbe  whole  exhibit  is  that  peo- 
ple do  not  have  Ume  to  stop  and  read  tbe 
r«^u  type,  in  English  and  Japanese,  that 
explains  each  exhibit.  Most  of  the  visitors 
are  Japanese,  and  generally  they  come  in 
large  groups,  following  closely  together.  Most 
of  the  people  scarcely  slow  down  until  they 
get  to  tbe  sports  and  astronauts  exhibits. 

In  contrast,  the  exhibits  of  many  otber 
countries  put  us  to  shame.  The  pavilion  of 
Great  Britain  glows  with  modem  life.  So 
does  that  of  Canada,  and  you  can  add  that 
of  the  Republic  of  China  as  outstanding. 
The  long  queues  of  people  waiting  to  get 
into  our  American  pavilion  often  are  in  line 
for  two  hours.  Canada  has  a  stage  where 
they  entertain  their  visitors  waiting  to  get 
in,  with  music,  skating,  and  other  tun.  We 
could  at  least  do  something  like  that  for  our 
patient  spectators. 

I  feel  that  our  pavilion  could  be  quickly 
Improved,  and  by  volunteers  from  American 
Industry,  agriculture,  and  so  on,  to  replace 
some  of  our  absurd  Items— such  as  tbe  "sx- 
iinct"  Shakers,  the  wooden  Indian,  a  lot  of 
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the  "folk  art."  and  the  Isst  two  darkened 
rooms. 

I  voiced  my  criticisms  of  some  of  the 
exhibits  I  have  mentlonea  here,  to  one  of 
our  officials.  He  replied:  "But  we  were  not 
supposed  to  show  the  best  in  American  life." 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  best  In 
American  life  la  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of. 
It  would  fit  beautifully  into  a  world  ex- 
position of  1070. 

O.  K.  AXMSTSONC. 
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ternal  combustion  engine."  They  also  have 
work  projects  related  to  conservation  and  In 
particular  to  the  checking  of  erosion. 

"This  earth,  a  spot,  a  grain,  an  atom,"  John 
Milton  wrote  Ip  Paradise  Lost.  We  are  learn- 
ing Its  smallnebs  as  well  as  Its  greatness,  the 
fact  that  It  cam  be  sp<^ed,  and  the  fact  that 
it  U  all  we  hav# 
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EARTH  DAY-A  VINEYARD  VIEW  HQN.  W.  C.    (DAN)    DANIEL 


HON.  HASTINGS  KEITH 

or  MASSACHtrsFrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  23,  1970 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
was  Earth  Day.  as  nobody  needs  to  be 
told,  and  all  across  the  country  people 
were  meeting  and  speaking  and  listening 
and  acting  on  the  pollution  probl«n  man 
finds  himself  faced  with. 

Given  time,  Earth  Day  may  well  be- 
come an  institution  in  America — and 
well  it  should.  For  it  expresses  one  of  the 
most  basic  human  feelings — the  love  of 
nature,  and  the  need  to  live  in  harmony 
with  it. 

Henry  Beetle  Hough,  who  is  some- 
thing of  an  institution  himself,  has  taken 
his  usual  experienced  and  insightful  look 
at  this  situation,  and  has  foimd  it  good. 

So  for  those  who  love  nature,  and  who 
love  the  t^gHnh  language,  I  take  pleas- 
ure in  introducing  into  the  Record  the 
Vineyard  Gazette's  view  of  Earth  Day. 
I  think  my  colleagues  will  agree  that,  as 
usual,  Mr.  Hough  is  again  both  readable 
and  right. 

The  item  follows: 

Earth  Dat 

What  a  good  word  "earth"  Is  I  Its  qtiality 
and  meaning  are  so  basic,  universal,  and  In- 
divisible that  the  word  Itself  in  a  spring 
month  such  as  this  can  carry  the  outdoor 
smell  of  newly  thawed  soil  Into  the  recesses 
both  of  closed  houses  and  closed  hearts. 

Earth  Day  is  well  named.  This  is  tbe  in- 
formal and  Uvlng,  the  fragrant  and  eternal 
term  applied  to  the  National  Environmental 
Teach-in  scheduled  for  Wednesday,  AprU  23. 
The  special  day  will  be  only  the  central  focus 
of  a  fuU  month  of  conferences,  displays, 
demonstrations,  and  educational  projects. 
The  co-sponsors  and  co-chairmen  of  the 
Teaeh-In  are  Sen.  Gaylord  Nelson  of  Wiscon- 
sin, a  Democrat,  and  Rep.  Paul  N.  McCloskey 
of  Calif (wnia,  a  RepubUcan.  The  prospect  Is 
that  as  many  as  2,000  colleges  and  unlvor- 
BitieB  and  4,000  pubUc  schools  wlU  hold  Earth 
Day  obssrvanices. 

Meantime,  so  quietly,  so  effectively  and 
without  the  usual  htirrahs  and  procedures, 
that  It  seems  the  result  of  spontaneous  gen- 
eration, the  Vineyard  KnTlronmental  Action 
group  U  already  at  work.  The  group  is  made 
up  ot  young  people,  and,  so  far  as  one  can 
learn,  eager  and  Informed  young  people. 

Do  they  bave  any  hippies  in  their  mem- 
bership? They  can  at  least  reply  that  they 
bave  no  stuffsd  shirts,  and  maybe  that  ex- 
change la  a  fair  stand-off.  The  relevant  fact  is 
that  the  urgency  of  environmental  restora- 
tion and  protection  has  found  Initiative  and 
a  will  to  action  among  young  people  of 
Martha's  Vineyard. 

They  are  to  have  a  Clean  Earth  Walk  from 
Vineyard  Haven  to  Oak  Bluffs  to  Bdgartown, 
iBCiadlng  tbs  state  beach,  on  AprU  25,  "to 
pick  up  litter  and  demonstrate  that  man  Is 
still  capable  of  locomotion  without  the  In- 


Or   VIXGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAITVSS 

Thursday,  AprU  23.  1970 

Mr.  DANIEL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  May  1  there  will  again  be  a  "demon- 
stration" in  Washington.  But,  unlike  oUi- 
ers  before  it,  this  gathering  of  Americans 
will  be  imusual  in  its  mood,  for  it  will  as- 
semble in  support  of  our  American  sol- 
diers in  Vietnam,  rather  than  against 
them.  On  that  date,  citizens  will  fill  Con- 
stitution Hall  to  honor  publicly  and  pay 
tribute  to  those  American  soldiers  held 
prisoner  of  war  or  missing  In  action  in 
Southeast  Asia.  In  the  true  American 
spirit,  the  participants  in  the  May  1  rally 
will  demonstrate  to  the  wives  and  other 
relatives  of  these  men  that  Americans  do 
care,  and  show  the  North  Vietnamese 
and  the  Vietcong  that  their  conduct 
toward  the  men  they  hold  is  not  con- 
doned by  the  American  public. 

Senator  Bob  Dolk  of  Kansas,  who  has 
secured  the  aid  of  a  12-man  congres- 
sional committee,  has  been  iLstrumen- 
tal  in  and  "the  moving  force"  behind  the 
organization  of  this  project.  Also,  Sena- 
tor Dole  is  coordinating  plans  for  the 
event  with  the  National  League  of  Fami- 
lies of  American  Prisoners  in  Southeast 
Asia,  with  veterans'  organizations  and 
with  Interested  private  citizens,  such  as 
H.  Ross  Perot,  the  Texas  industrialist 
whose  humanitarian  and  colossal  efforts 
to  achieve  the  release  of  these  Americans 
is  well  known. 

I  have  joined  with  Senator  Dole  In 
promoting  this  national  day  of  tribute 
to  these  deserving  Americans  who  are 
giving  unselfishly  of  themselves  for  the 
preservation  of  freedom  which  every 
true  American  holds  dear.  The  plight  of 
the  POW'S  and  the  MIA's  is  surely  one 
issue  on  which  all  Americans  should 
unite,  regardless  of  political  persuasion 
or  ideological  bent.  This  Is  not  a  parti- 
san matter,  for  an  American  soldier  in  a 
Communist  prison  camp  languishing  in 
the  jungles  thousands  of  miles  away  is 
not  the  responsibility  of  any  one  politi- 
cal party  or  philosophy.  He  is  the  con- 
con  and  responsibility  of  every  U.S. 
citizen— and  indeed  of  free  moi  any- 
where In  the  world  today.  He  is  part  of 
that  brotherhood  of  mankind  which 
unites  people  of  nations  all  over  the  globe 
dedicated  to  a  high  standard  of  human 
dignity. 

It  is  my  fervent  hope  that  public  out- 
rage in  every  peace-loving  nation  of  the 
world  will  reach  a  crescendo  of  such 
magnitude  that  Hanoi  adheres  to  the 
humane  treatment  specified  for  prisoners 
of  war  in  the  Geneva  Convention. 
Yet,  there  Is  another  cruel  aspect  <rf 
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this  Issue  which  the  North  Vietnameae 
and  the  Viet  Cong  could  so  eudly  elimi- 
nate by  simply  releasing  information  re- 
garding the  status  of  these  soldiers.  Our 
cold,  calculating  enemies  are  extending 
their  inhunumlty  to  our  very  shores,  for 
they  are  toying  with  the  minds  of  the 
families  of  their  prisoners.  Unfortunate- 
ly, they  are  finding  it  easy  and  effective 
to  use  American  citizens  sympathetic  to 
their  objectives  against  fellow  Ameri- 
cans. 

Hanoi  must  release  the  names  and 
conditions  of  the  more  than  1,450  US. 
servicemen  believed  held  by  their  forces. 
The  most  elemental  standards  of  humjtn 
decency  demand  an  md  to  their  in- 
humanity to  these  men  and  to  their  loved 
ones  in  the  United  States.  Surely  it  is 
not  too  much  to  request  that  they  pro- 
vide an  answer  for  the  families  of  these 
missing  American  soldiers  who  plead  re- 
peatedly, "Is  he  dead  or  alive?" 
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THE  RETURN  OF  L.  B.  J. 


Apnl  23,  1970 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 


THE  519TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
^IRTH  OF  QUEEN  ISABELLA 


HON.  GUS  YATRON 

or  rENNSTLTAinA 

IN  TH«  HOaSB  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Ajnil  23.  1970 

Mr.  TATRON.  Mr.  Speaker.  Aprfl  22 
marked  the  519th  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  Isabella,  Queen  of  Castile  and 
Aragon.  who  provided  moral  and  finan- 
cial support  for  Colimibus'  expedition  to 
the  New  World. 

At  a  time  when  we  in  Congress  are  de- 
iMting  the  questloo  of  manned  space 
exploration,  we  would  do  wen  to  recall 
Qiieen  Isabella's  courage  and  foresight. 

The  mayor  of  Reading,  Pa.,  the  Hon- 
orable Victor  R.  H.  Yamell.  recently  is- 
sued a  proclamation  on  this  subject.  I. 
therefore,  insert  Mayor  Yamell  s  proc- 
lamation in  the  Ricoto  at  this  point: 

PkOCLAMATIOIf 

WberMU.  AprU  23,  1970  marks  tb»  61»th 
&nnlT««w7  at  tta*  birth  of  Queen  ImUmUa, 
dynamic  Cacttlllan  queen,  who  through  her 
faith  and  confidence  In  Chrlstoi>b«r  Oolum- 
bua,  gave  the  ctvUlaed  world  a  new  dlmen- 
don;  and 

Whereas,  Queen  laabelU.  wife  of  Ferdi- 
nand of  Aragon,  by  her  cupport  of  Columbua 
in  bla  plana  for  exploration,  earned  for  her- 
•eU  a  unique  place  In  the  hlatory  of  Western 
dTlllaatlon;  and 

Whereas.  In  her  own  time.  Tea  hells  was  a 
queen  noted  for  her  clear  Intellect,  energy, 
virtue  and  patrtoUsm;  and 

Whereas,  the  qualities  of  confidence  In  the 
future,  ^>int  of  adventure  with  a  purpose 
and  saerlfloe  In  the  cause  of  human  progress 
exhibited  by  Quean  Isabella  are  obaracterla- 
tlcs  worthy  of  emulation  in  our  twentieth 
century  era  of  exploration 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Victor  R.  H.  Yamell, 
Mayor  of  the  City  of  Reading,  do  hereby  pro- 
claim April  aa,  1970  as  Queen  laabeUa  Day 
In  the  City  of  Heading  and  urge  that  aa 
cltlaena.  scboola.  historical  and  other  Inter- 
ested organisations  suitably  observe  this  sig- 
nificant event  In  the  history  of  the  world. 

In  wltaeae  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  oauaed  to  be  aflxed  the  Seal 
«  the  City  Rearllng.  Pennsylvania. 
Va^ioa  B.  H.  TasmLL. 

Mayor. 


OF 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

r^Mrsday.  AprU  23.  1970 

Mr.  EnriNS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Life  magazine,  in  Its  current  Issue,  has  an 
outstanding  article  on  a  return  visit  by 
former  President  Johnson  to  Washing- 
ton. 

This  is  an  excellent  article,  beautifully 
written  by  one  of  the  Nation's  best  word- 
smiths,  Hugh  Sidey. 

Because  of  its  interest  to  my  colleagues 
and  the  American  people,  I  Include  the 
article  in  the  Rkcord  : 

Thb   PxEsmBNCT:    Tux  Rxtoxm   or  L.   B.   J. 
(By  Hugh  Sldey) 

As  dawn  broke  on  one  of  thoee  frantic 
Journeys  by  Lyndon  Johnson  to  the  remote 
parts  of  Asia  several  years  ago,  a  group  of 
reporters  in  a  state  of  total  exhaustion  en- 
countered Press  Secretary  George  ChrUtlan. 
With  what  strength  they  had  left  they  ex- 
pressed themselves  forcefully  about  the  whole 
mad  mission  and  Its  leader,  the  President  of 
the  United  Statee.  Christian,  who  was  then 
40  going  on  80.  looked  back  through  his  own 
bleary  eyes  and  said  very  quietly,  "When  he's 
gone,  you  guys  are  going  to  miss  him." 

L3.J.  came  back  to  Washington  for  a  visit 
the  other  day  and  maybe  It  was  Just  to  prove 
Christian's  point.  A  casual  observer  of  the 
scene  during  the  week  he  was  here  might 
have  wondered  just  who  was  President  any- 
way. The  papers  ran  more  pictures  of  him 
than  they  did  of  Nixon.  Johnson  saw  more 
Important  men  and  was  quoted  at  greater 
length  In  and  out  of  print  than  the  resident 
Chief  Bxeculve.  L.BJ.  attended  an  Bast 
Room  worship  service,  had  breakfast  with 
Nixon,  pandered  through  the  new  White 
House  press  room  casting  a  skeptical  eye 
on  the  lush  fittings  given  to  thoee  with  whom 
he  contended  so  long,  lunched  with  Secre- 
tary of  State  William  Rogers,  met  with  friends 
from  the  Senate,  walked  out  onto  the  fioor  of 
the  House  for  handshakes  with  everybody 
from  pages  to  Speaker. 

The  old  lasuee  that  tormented  Johnson's 
Presidency  are  of  course  sUU  matters  of 
bitter  debate,  but  for  the  time  they  were  put 
aside.  When  Lyndon  Johnson  Is  taken  sim- 
ply ss  a  man.  he  Is  stlU  one  of  the  natural 
wonders  of  the  world.  There  cannot  be  an- 
other who  was  so  violently  shaped  by  the 
conflicting  forces  that  have  marked  our 
eoclety  in  this  century.  He  grew  out  of  the 
lingering  frontier,  was  thrust  Into  leader- 
ship of  an  urban  society,  witnessed  or  par- 
ticipated In  more  of  the  nation's  history  of 
the  past  40  yean  than  any  other  living 
man.  and  accomplished  It  all  with  energy 
of  a  tornado. 

That  appealing  hunumeneas  came  back  to 
the  city  with  him.  He  arrived  like  a  sultan — 
Hmnusliws  Secret  Sarvloe  agents,  aides  and 
secretarlee.  His  suite  at  the  Madison  Hotel 
Jangled  and  clanged  and  men  rushed  with 
whispered,  ordered  and  fretted.  The  former 
President  brought  with  him  the  manuscript 
of  his  first  presledntlal  book.  Summoning 
the  pages  as  if  they  were  a  national  treasure 
his  former  aides  and  friends,  he  produced 
the  pages  as  if  they  were  a  national  treasure 
to  be  savored  and  of  course  praised,  maybe 
even  corrected.  The  Washington  Pott's  pub- 
lisher. Katharine  Oraham,  asked  him  to 
dinner  and  the  old  antagonisms  were  swept 
away.  For  half  an  hour  he  huddled  In  the 
eomer  with  her  son  Don  Oraham,  a  Dlatrlct 
of  Columbia  policeman,  asking  the  young 
man  aU  about  bis  experiences  on  the  beat, 
reminiscing  about  the  night  Don's  father, 
tbe  late  Phil  Oraham  took  the  la-year-old 


boy  to  visit  the  Senate  when  Johnson  was 
majority  leader.  "That  night  we  ruled  the 
world,"  L.  B.  J.  chortled. 

Por  four  and  a  half  hours  he  debated  with 
the  Post's  editors  about  Vietnam,  support- 
ing his  version  by  quoting  documents,  phone 
calls,  conversations  with  the  gusto  of  an 
automobile  salesman.  Summoning  the  hard 
core  White  House  correspondents  who  had 
followed  him  for  those  five  White  House  years, 
he  sat  three  and  a  half  hours  on  a.  sofa  In 
the  home  of  Leonard  Marks,  former  USIA 
head.  The  old  stories  poured  out  and  It  was 
as  If  he  had  never  yielded  the  power.  There 
he  was  again  with  Kennedy.  Ike,  McNamara. 
Rusk.  ClUTord  and  the  rest.  He  waved  his 
arms  and  thumped  his  listeners,  stuck  his 
noae  In  their  faces,  Isughed  and  needled. 
He  was  "mashing  buttons"  and  sending  air- 
craft carriers  and  passing  bills  and  still, 
even  In  retrospect,  he  was  baffled  by  his 
Inability  to  communicate.  And  as  he  talked 
there  was  the  sound  and  substance  of  Texas, 
of  land  and  the  small  people,  the  ones  he 
never  forgot  even  In  his  days  of  power  and 
wealth  and  glory.  He  told  how  Judge  Mour- 
sund  still  refused  to  be  Interviewed  and  how 
his  Austin  friends  couldn't  get  a  nursing 
home  built  even  though  he  offered  help  from 
the  White  House  at  the  last  minute.  There 
were  more  cowboys  and  small-town  mer- 
chants and  schoolteachers  In  his  conversa- 
tion than  kings  and  premiers. 

While  he  talked  somebody  handed  him  a 
note  and  he  leaped  up  to  go  to  the  phone  as 
If  it  were  Kosygln  on  the  hot  line  again.  One 
night  be  spent  half  an  hour  In  a  corner  with 
Abe  Portas,  the  two  of  them  rocking  with 
laughter.  He  conversed  for  long  serious  min- 
utes with  General  Maxwell  Taylor,  one  of  his 
Vietnam  advisers.  At  the  home  of  his  former 
aide  Jack  ValenU  he  scooped  up  Valenti's 
daughter  Courtney,  now  S,  who  squealed  Just 
the  way  she  used  to.  "Oh,  there's  the  Press."  A 
friend  went  to  the  Madison  and  bumped  Into 
Johnson  thumping  down  the  hall  In  his  pa- 
jamas, people  scurrying  for  cover,  gawking. 

When  the  evenings  got  late.  Lady  Bird 
would  tug  at  his  elbow  as  she  used  to  and 
he  would  ignore  her.  She  would  say  "Dahlln', 
It's  time  to  go."  and  he  would  say,  expan- 
sively, "Anybody  who  wants  to  leave,  can," 
and  order  another  cup  of  Sanka. 

He  tried  to  convince  his  listeners  that  his 
hair  was  long  In  the  back  simply  because  he 
lived  66  miles  from  a  barber  and  "I  can  cut 
It  a  little  up  front  but  I  can't  see  the  back." 

His  cronies  gave  him  plenty  of  chances  to 
lambaste  Nixon  but  he  refused.  Somebody 
wondered  If  be  would  have  been  startled 
when  he  was  In  the  Senate  by  a  vote  like 
that  for  Supreme  Court  nominee  Harrold 
CarsweU.  He  smiled  thinly  and  changed  the 
subject. 

When  they  asked  If  he  misnnri  Washington 
and  all  its  people  and  power  and  reporters, 
he  looked  them  in  the  eye  and  winked  and 
said,  "Tee,  but  some  of  it  I  miss  so  nice." 

Okay.  George  Christian,  wherever  you  are. 
Tou  were  right.  We  mlaa  him. 


LAKE  ERIE  IS  NOT  DEAD 


HON.  GEORGE  A.  GOODLING 

or    PrNNSTLVAIflA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  AprU  23.  1970 

Mr.  OOODLINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  hiuian 
beings  have  a  tendency  to  exaggerate 
situations,  and  this  perhaps  ties  in  with 
the  ingenuity  that  humans  have  for  cre- 
ativity. 

We  should  caution,  however,  against 
letting  our  Imagination  run  away  with 
itself,  for  it  can  cause  a  cloud  to  fall  on 
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reality.  In  such  an  instance  this  would 
interfere  with  an  accurate  appraisal  of  a 
condition  and  interfere  with  its  prac- 
tical consideration. 

A  case  in  point  is  the  pollution  status 
of  Lake  Erie.  Mr.  Robert  J.  Bielo.  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Fish  Commission,  wrote  an  article  on 
this  subject  which  appeared  in  the  No- 
vember 1969.  issue  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Angler  magazine.  Because  this  article 
strives  to  bring  the  pollution  situation 
into  proper  perspective.  I  insert  it  in 
the  RxcoRo  and  call  it  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues : 

Lakx   Ekix   Is  Hot   Dead 

A  few  weeks  ago  the  National  Broadcast- 
ing Company  produced  a  television  program 
entitled,  "Who  KiUed  Lake  Erie."  Scenes  of 
undescrlbable  filth  involving  domestic  sew- 
age. Industrial  wastes,  trash,  rubbish  and  oU 
and  even  a  burning  river  highlighted  the 
story. 

The  program  title  Implies  Lake  Erie  Is 
dead  and  presumably  those  responsible  for 
the  condition  of  pollution  shown  In  the  film 
were  its  killers. 

Actually,  Lake  Erie  Isn't  dead!  In  fact  It 
Is  far  from  dead  and  may  be  emerging  once 
again  as  an  exciting  fish  producer.  This  does 
not  change  the  fact  that  several  mllUon 
Americans  have  made  a  good  try  at  killing 
this  extremely  productive  lake.  Fortunately 
"kUllng"  a  great  lake  isn't  easy  and  In  spite 
of  man's  activities  the  lake  has  persisted  as 
an  Important  commercial  fishing  and  recre- 
ation attraction. 

It  Is  pleasing  that  Pennsylvania  Is  far 
ahead  of  BUchlgan,  Ohio,  New  York  and  On- 
tario in  cleanup  efforts.  It  now  remains  for 
these  other  shareholders  of  Lake  Erie  to  add 
emphasis  to  their  pollution  abatement  pro- 
grams and  speed  the  recovery  of  this  lake. 

Evidence  that  Lake  Erie  Is  not  dead  Is 
readily  available  to  anyone  who  Is  truly  in- 
terested in  the  subject.  One  of  the  most  ob- 
vious forms  of  this  evidence  is  the  abun- 
dance of  fish  life  in  the  lake.  Certainly  pol- 
lution and  quite  possibly  overfishing  years 
ago  led  to  the  decline  of  the  famous  blue 
pike  and  the  white  fish. 

The  loss  of  these  extremely  valuable 
species  cannot  be  minimized.  Whether  or 
not  conditions  In  the  lake  will  ever  again 
support  abiuidant  or  even  modest  popula- 
tions of  these  fish  only  future  generations 
wlU  known.  It  Is  tragic  but  typical  that  we 
must  destroy  natural  resources  before  we 
truly  recognize  their  value. 

Fortunately  nature  Is  extremely  resilient 
and  Lake  Erie  Is  still  very  much  aUve  and 
highly  productive.  Smelt,  yellow  perch  and 
sheephead  have  become  more  abundant  In 
recent  years.  None  of  these  fish  are  as  de- 
sirable as  the  lost  white  fish  and  blue  pike, 
however,  their  Increasing  abundance  clearly 
points  to  a  natural  shift  to  accommodate 
changing  environmental  conditions  within 
the  lake. 

The  recently  introduced  coho  salmon  have 
for  the  moment  shovim  great  promise  as  an 
exciting  sport  fish  that  can  thrive  in  Lake 
Erie.  Early  returns  seem  promising  and  coho 
fever  will  no  doubt  grow  as  the  number  of 
these  fighting  silver  beauties  introduced  Into 
the  lake  is  increased. 

Actually  the  most  Important  Job  the  coho 
can  do  for  Lake  Brie  is  to  help  keep  alive 
pubUc  interest  In  the  quality  of  this  lake. 
Now,  while  coho  fever  Is  high  and  while 
public  concern  for  the  preservation  of  our 
environment  runs  high.  Is  the  time  to  press 
for  an  all  out  effort  to  control  and  abate 
pollution  of  this  vltaUy  Important  water  re- 
source. 

Most  of  us  find  Uttle  difficulty  In  recom- 
mending the  other  guy — namely  mdustry — 
get  busy  and  clean  up.  Sadly  It  Is  a  tar  dif- 
ferent story  when  we  personally  have  to  shell 
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out  for  new  and  improved  sewage  treatment 
plants  to  handle  our  own  wastes. 

Other  than  a  few  tsolated  cases,  everyone 
who  Isnt  on  an  effective  and  updated  sewage 
collection  and  treatment  system  Is  a  pol- 
luter. Now  Is  the  time  to^ee  If  you  qualify 
as  a  polluter.  If  so  there  is  no  better  time 
than  now  to  get  your  name  and  your  com- 
munities' name  off  the  "polluter"  list! 


THE  LONG,  LONG  WATT  OF 
CHIANG  KAI-SHEK 


HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

OF  SOUm   DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thunday.  April  23,  1970 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 

to  extend  my  remarks,  I  Insert  in  the 

Record  an  article  from  the  September 

17,  1969,  Christian  Science  Monitor: 

I  From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 

Sept.  17,  1969) 

The  Long.  Lono  Wait  or  Chiang  Kai-Shek 

(By  John  Hughes) 

Taipei,  Taiwan. — Bobbing  a  hundred  miles 
off  the  coast  of  mainland  China,  Taiwan  is  a 
poignant  reminder  of  American  obligations 
in  Asia.  It  Is  a  reminder  that,  though  the 
Vietnam  war  will  end.  United  States  com- 
mitments in  Asia  will  not. 

Twenty  years  ago,  the  bedraggled  rem- 
nants of  the  Chinese  Nationalist  Army  for- 
sook the  mainland  in  the  face  of  a  continu- 
ing Communist  onslaught  and  sought  sanc- 
tuary on  this  island,  about  the  size  of  Mas- 
sachusetts and  Connecticut  combined. 

Though  the  prospect  of  Nationalist  divi- 
sions storming  back  onto  the  mainland  is 
hardly  worth  considering.  Generalissimo 
Chiang  Kai-shek's  elderly  regime  has  used 
its  time  in  exile  to  turn  Taiwan  into  a  show- 
case of  prosperity. 

With  an  annual  growth  rate  of  around  10 
[>ercent,  Taiwan's  economy  is  one  of  the 
most  prosperous  In  Asia.  So  well  has  it  done, 
that  the  United  States  has  long  since  halted 
economic  aid.  Foreign  Investors  stream  In. 
Though  Its  population  is  only  14  million, 
Taiwan  has  built  its  foreign  trade  to  half 
that  of  Communist  China,  despite  the  main- 
land's population  of  more  than  700  million. 

For  security,  however,  the  Chinese  Na- 
tionalists are  dependent  upon  the  United 
States.  Experts  say  their  armed  forces  of 
some  600,000  men,  currently  being  modern- 
ized and  streamlined,  would  put  up  a  good 
show  against  a  conventional  Invasion.  But 
It  is  the  Americans  they  count  on  to  shield 
them  from  Communist  China's  nuclear- 
strike  capacity. 

If  the  United  States  is  not  to  abandon  its 
commitment  to  the  Nationalists,  the  prob- 
lem of  Taiwan  will  be  one  of  the  most  vex- 
ing for  American  statecraft  and  conscience  as 
the  Nixon  administration  gropes  for  some 
better  understanding  with  Peking. 

COMMITMKNT   SPmXXD  OUT 

The  commitment  Is  no  vague  one.  It  Is 
spelled  out  by  written  treaty  which  obliges 
the  United  States  to  come  to  Taiwan's  aid 
In  the  event  of  "armed  attack."  The  treaty 
is  bolstered  by  a  19S5  resolution  from  the 
United  States  Congress  authorizing  the  use 
of  American  forces  for  the  "securing  aad 
protecting"  of  Taiwan. 

Though  the  ccxnmltment  Is  a  firm  one, 
it  has  not  been  translated  Into  a  massive 
American  military  presence  on  Taiwan. 

At  least  one  American  picket  ship  la  al- 
ways on  patrol  In  the  Taiwan  Strait,  between 
the  mainland  and  Taiwan.  But  stattoned 
on  the  Island  are  only  1,000  American  Army 
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and  800  Navy  personnel.  Most  of  them  are 
advising  and  iTainlng  Nationalist  China's 
400,000-strong  Army,  and  its  Navy  of  ships 
up  to  destroyer  size. 

The  bulk  of  American  servicemen  on 
Taiwan  are  Air  Force  personnel,  numbering 
around  7,000.  Some  are  training  the  Chinese 
Nationalist  Air  Force,  which  has  been  Amer- 
ican-equipped with  F-lOO's,  F-104's,  and 
F-SA's.  But  most  are  Involved  with  Air  Force 
supply  operations  from  bases  on  Taiwan  for 
the  Vietnam  war. 

When  the  war  ends,  many  of  the  Air  Force 
men  will  leave.  Taiwan  will  also  lose  Its  lu- 
crative rest-and-recreation  business  from 
Vietnam,  whose  OIs  rate  the  island  more  at- 
tractive than  Japan  for  their  five-day  leaves. 

But  the  advisory  and  training  role  of  the 
American  military  mission  will  presumably 
go  on.  Staying  on,  too,  will  be  the  United 
States  Taiwan  Defense  Command.  Tills  is 
the  contingency-planning  organization, 
staffed  by  some  170  American  military  men. 
which,  in  the  event  of  trouble,  would  become 
operational  and  summon  up  American  ships 
and  planes  to  Taiwan's  defense. 

RIPPLES   OF    ANXIXTT 

Of  late,  though,  the  American  commit- 
ment is  spelled  out  by  treaty,  and  the  com- 
mand structure  for  American  military  as- 
sistance Is  installed,  there  have  been  ripples 
of  anxiety  through  the  Chinese  Nationalist 
Government. 

On  Vietnam,  the  government's  position  Is 
one  of  some  ambivalence.  On  the  one  band. 
American  prosecution  of  the  war  fits  neatly 
into  the  pattern  of  Nationalist  leader  Chiang 
Kai-shek's  own  strident  antlcommunlsm. 
But  on  the  other  band,  the  principal  enemy 
for  the  NationaUsts  is  not  Hanoi,  but  Peking. 
Though  they  are  sophisticated  enough  to 
know  that  it  is  unlikely  to  happen.  It  Is 
toward  Peking  that  they  would  like  to  see 
American  militancy  directed. 

Thus,  though  the  Nationalists  are  wary  of 
any  sellout  In  Vietnam,  President  Nixon's 
decision  to  start  withdrawing  American 
troops  has  been  received  here  with  relative 
equanimity. 

But  there  Is  far  less  equanimity  about  talk 
of  an  American  military  cutback  m  such 
countries  as  Thailand  and  the  PhlUpplnes, 
and  specifically  at  American  air  bases  In  Ja- 
pan and  Okinawa,  the  latter  the  nearest  that 
could  give  aid  to  Taiwan  If  trouble  should 
erupt. 

Says  one  government  official:  "The  fate  of 
Okinawa  Is  in  doubt,  and  nobody  knows 
what's  going  to  happen  In  Japan  after  the 
Sato  government.  If  the  Americans  give  back 
Okinawa  to  the  Japanese,  and  if  the  Jt^tanese 
impose  the  same  restrictions  on  American 
bases  In  Okinawa  as  they  have  In  Japan, 
we'll  have  lost  our  defense  against  [Commu- 
nist] China."  (The  United  Statee  Is  barred 
from  storing  nuclear  weapons  at  Japanese 
bases  and  cannot  fly  combat  missions  with- 
out Japanese  approval.) 

Warns  Yu  Ta-wei,  Harvard  educated  and 
a  former  defense  minister  and  ordnance  ex- 
pert: 

"If  the  Americans  pull  back  their  nuclear 
bombers  from  Okinawa  to  Guam,  theyll  be 
1,400  miles  further  away.  That  spells  defeat." 

SECmUTT    SMPBASIZXD 

Thus  the  Chinese  NaUonallste  are  con- 
cerned about  any  American  military  cutback 
In  the  area  which  would  reduce  security  on 
their  flanks  and  make  them  more  vulnerable 
to  attack  from  Communist  China,  which  still 
trumpeU  Its  Intention  at  "liberating" 
Taiwan. 

Parallel  to  this  runs  Nationalist  anxiety 
over  the  prospect  of  changing  Amorlcan 
attitudes  toward  the  Chinese  Communists. 
Every  time  President  Nixon  or  Secretary  of 
State  William  P.  Rogers  expreases  the  desire 
for  better  relations  with  Peking,  the  poUttcal 
sel8mogre4>h    In    T&lpel    registers    a    minor 
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Mrtbquak*.  TIM  declnloiu  by  Canadk  «nd 
Italy  to  raoognla*  Oommunlat  Cliln*  balgbtcn 
Nktloiuaut  apprvtMnsloii. 

Tet  tb«r«  Is  consl<l«r»ble  conOdenc*  tb*t 
President  Nixon.  d«sptt«  bis  pronounced  de- 
sire for  better  reUUons  with  Peking.  wlU  not 
sell  tbe  NsUooAllsts  short.  Mr.  NUon  hss 
been  s  rsTorte  here  since  hU  mUltsnt  defense 
of  Quemoy  snd  M*Uu  In  the  television  de- 
bates which  took  plsce  during  his  l»flO  cam- 
paign for  the  presidency  against  John  P. 
Kennedy.  Quemoy  and  MaUu  are  the  Na- 
Uonallst-held  islands  Just  a  mlle-and-a-half 
off  the  coast  of  mainland  China,  opposite 
Amoy. 

Ifr.  Nixon's  Image  remains  that  of  a 
staunch  antl-Communlst.  and  the  belief  Is 
that  he  will  not  abandon  Taiwan — the  price 
Peking  has  set — In  return  for  more  cordial 
relations  between  the  United  States  and 
mainland  China. 

Mr.  Nlzon  has  Tlslted  Taiwan  seven  time*. 
Says  one  top  Nationalist  offlctal: 

"We  think  he  understands  us  bett«r  than 
any  American  president  before  him  We  know 
him  as  a  friend  And  he's  done  nothing  since 
assuming  offllce  to  suggest  he  has  become  any 
less  of  a  friend." 

•ncTATHT  "couima>  on"' 
The  Nationalists  also  count  on  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  American  military  establlah- 
ment.  Says  Vlce-Adm.  John  L.  Chew,  chief 
of  the  United  SUtes  Taiwan  Defense  Com- 
mand: "I'm  personally  opposed  to  recogni- 
tion of  Communist  China.  I  consider  It  in- 
imical to  our  defense  Interests  In  Southeast 
Asia." 

The  other  factor  from  which  the  NaUonal- 
IsU  draw  reassurance  U  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nists' lack  of  response  to  American  oyerturea. 
While  this  froetlness  continues,  there  can  b9 
Uttl*  prospect  of  rapprochement  between 
Washington  and  Peking. 

But  these  are  fairly  short-term  considera- 
tions. Peking's  mood  could  change.  Under- 
standably, the  Chinese  NaUonallsU  are 
among  the  most  Interested  analysU  of  Chi- 
nese Communist  intentions. 

If  new  attitudes  are  developing  In  Wash- 
ington. Nationalist  China's  attitudes  are  also 
becoming  somrwhat  more  flexible.  Ofllclally 
tlM  goAl  natmism  "recorvry  of  the  mainland," 
Mobody  publicly  questions  this.  It  Is  the 
ralson  d'etre  of  the  Nationalist  regime.  It 
provide*  the  basis  for  the  legitimacy  claimed 
by  the  Taipei  government — that  it  la  true 
government  of  all  China,  temporarily  exiled 
from  the  n<niTH«nH    but  will  one  day  return. 

aar  woaxs  sroaxD 

Tet  It  Is  a  (0*1  blasonad  lass  and  less.  Some 
obaervsca  beUere  the  disinclination  of  Presi- 
dent Chiang  and  bis  son.  Defense  Minister 
Chiang  Chlng-kuo.  to  see  Aaserlcan  corre- 
spondents thee*  days  may  In  part  be  due  to 
itaalr  reluctance  to  discuss  the  "return  to  the 
mainland"  campaign. 

Kxparta  balleve  that  privately  President 
Chiang  has  accepted  the  unlikelihood  of  bis 
liiarting  his  Army  back  to  the  mainland.  In- 
atsafi  he  believe*  that  Chlns*s  outside  the 
mainland  must  wait  for  political  upheaval 
iaaUlm  Cblna  which  might  unseat  tb*  Mao- 
Icu. 

In  the  meantime.  President  Chiang  views 
Taiwan  as  the  guardian  of  Chinese  treasures 
and  tradition.  Vast  amounts  of  Chinese  pot- 
tery, painting,  scrolls,  and  other  exquisite 
works  of  art  wvra  brought  out  of  Cblna  by 
tbe  Itattomsnta  when  they  left  In  IMS.  Much 
of  this  Is  stared,  but  aome  Is  on  view  at  a 
splendid  miis*nm  on  tha  outskirts  of  Taipei. 

Prsaldcnt  ChUng  baa  also  fostered  a  cam- 
paign to  revive  and  maintain  classical  Cbl- 
nas*  studies.  Tba  Idea  Is  prectunably  that 
all  thU  should  one  day  be  banded  back  to 
China  one*  tb*  trenxy  of  Maoism  baa  paaad. 

White  his  regime  appears  privately  mel- 
lowing at  boiB*,  It  puiiuss  a  tontgn  poUcy 
■ill  seal  I  i  In  It*  goal  of  asserting  tba  Ma- 
ttooaUaU'  lagttlaiacy  and  prsssBo*. 

Vor  a  country  ot  only  14  million.  Taiwan 
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runs  a  ramarkabl*  tachnlcal-aaalttanc*  pro- 
gram to  othsr  countries.  More  tlian  1 JOO  ex- 
paru  from  Taiwan  are  currently  assigned  to 
27  countries,  the  bulk  of  them  In  Africa. 
Kmphasls  Is  on  agricultural  development, 
specifically  rice  production  at  which  the 
NatlonallsU  are  highly  proficient. 

Distinguished  foreigners  are  sought  out 
and  encouraged  to  visit  Taiwan  for  exposure 
to  the  Nationalist  government,  lu  achleve- 
menu.  and  lU  leader.  President  Chiang 

The  NaUonalLsu  also  operate  a  skilled  for- 
eign service,  whose  dlplomaU  bravely  flourUb 
the  flag  of  "free  China  "  (a  white  sun  in  a 
blue  sky  over  a  crimson  ground)  around 
the  world. 

BrracT  at  t7N  wxiohbb 
All  this  has  helped  preserve  Nationalist 
China's  position  at  the  United  Nations  and 
has  denied  entry  to  Communist  China.  Last 
year  th*  vote  was  M  to  44  against  the  Com- 
munUU.  with  23  abstentions.  ThU  year  the 
Nationalists  expect  no  serious  trouble.  De- 
spite Canadian  and  Italian  moves  to  reoog- 
nla*  tbe  Peking  regime,  the  frensy  of  the 
cultural  revolution  has  dons  Uttle  to  furbUh 
for  the  CommunlsU  an  Image  of  responsibil- 
ity and  statesmanship. 

A  new  dimension  to  Nationalist  China's 
foreign  policy  Is  Its  cautious  contact  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  Antl-CommunUt  feeling 
remains  strong  on  Taiwan.  There  U  no  par- 
ticular enthusiasm  for  the  Soviets,  and  no- 
body suggesU  tha'  the  Nationalists  are  about 
to  eatabUsh  diplomatic,  or  even  trade,  rela- 
tlona  with  the  Soviets,  even  in  the  event  that 
Moscow  sought  such  a  relationship. 

But  in  the  face  of  their  mutual  dislike 
for  Communist  China,  there  has  been  some 
cautious  groplngs  between  the  two  countries. 
I^ast  year  a  Soviet  journalUt,  Victor  LouU. 
was  admitted  to  Taiwan.  During  a  week's 
sUy  be  Ulked  with  a  number  of  Cblnea* 
Nationalist  offlclaU.  Including  Defense  Min- 
uter Chiang  Chlng-kuo.  President  Chiang's 
son.  NatlonalUt  offlclaU  publicly  try  to  dU- 
mlss  the  incident,  terming  It  devoid  of  sig- 
nificance. But  Mr.  LouU  U  widely  believed  to 
have  other,  more  official,  status  within  the 
Soviet  esUbUshment  than  that  of  a  mere 
joumalUt. 

Despite  denlaU  from  both  Moscow  and 
Tatpal  that  any  accord  U  being  formulated 
between  them.  It  seems  probable  that  the 
two  are  engaged  In  some  exploratory  sound- 
ings to  see  whether  there  U  any  area  ex- 
ptoltabl*  for  mutual  gain. 

THiaU    TIBIT  MMCAIAJB} 

The  fact  that  tba  contact  IrrlUte*  Peking 
may  be  satisfaction  enough  In  Itself  for  tbe 
Chines*  Nationalists.  Some  observers  specu- 
late that  on  tbe  Soviet  side,  though  Moscow 
la  unlikely  to  abandon  lu  own  public  cbam- 
plonahlp  of  CommunUt  China  at  the  United 
Nations,  the  aim  may  be  to  quietly  encour- 
age those  supporting  Nationalist  Cblna  In 
their  continued  reaUtano*  to  Peking's 
admittance. 

HlnU  of  Soviet  Interest  In  an  Asian  defense 
alllanc*  have  been  quickly  picked  up  In 
Taipei.  Said  the  Kngllah- language  China 
News:  "Tbe  (Russian)  Idea  of  an  Asian  aUl- 
ance  directed  against  the  Chine**  Commu- 
nists U  an  interesting  development  that  will 
be  thoughtfully  considered  In  capltaU  from 
Washington  to  Taipei." 

Tbe  newspaper  was  swift  to  add  that 
"while  tra*  Aalana  weloom*  any  Incraaa*  in 
antl-CotnmunUt  vigilance,  they  are  not  go- 
ing to  organise  any  cheering  section  for  a 
stronger  Soviet  preaeno*  In  thU  roglon" 

But  as  one  high  Nationalist  oflldal  aays: 
"In  our  eyes,  the  Peking  reglm*  U  a  rebel 
regime.  We  feel  entitled  to  us*  any  maans 
at  our  disposal  to  get  rid  of  It." 

Such  comment  may  be  partly  an  attempt 
to  stiffen  American  resolve  In  Asia  and  en- 
eouraga  United  States  support  for  a  new 
defense  alllanc*  of  non-Oommunlst  states. 
President  Thleu  of  South  Vietnam  vlattad 
Nationalist  China  and  South  Kcrsa  aarllar 
UUs  year.  Nationalist  China's  Defense  Mln- 
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Ut«r  Chiang  Chlng-kuo  was  alao  In  South 
Korea. 

ThU  baa  stimulated  some  talk  of  a  new 
regional-defense  gnmplng  to  Include  South 
Vietnam,  South  Korea,  and  Nationalist 
China.  The  NatlonalUU  admit  they  are  In- 
terested. But  they  are  sophlsUcated  enough 
to  know,  as  one  official  puts  It,  "that  an 
alliance  of  the  three  divided  countries  In 
Asia  makes  no  sense  without  American 
support." 

With  doubt,  for  tbe  present,  over  the 
United  States's  Intentions  In  Asia  after  the 
Vietnam  war,  and  with  all  kinds  of  question 
marks  about  Japan's  role,  there  seems  Uttle 
real  action,  but  only  talk,  about  such  an 
alliance. 

As  throughout  the  past  20  years,  the  cru- 
cial factor  for  Nationalist  China  U  the  mood 
and  fealty  of  the  United  Statea. 

However,  while  theae  "cosmic"  problems, 
as  one  Western  diplomat  calU  them,  loom 
over  Taiwan,  there  U  nevertheless  consid- 
erable quiet  preoccupation  with  Internal 
aiTalrs.  In  some  circles  there  Is  debate  about 
the  stability  of  Taiwan  once  President 
Chiang,  now  82,  no  longer  domlnatea  the 
political  scene. 

Long  tipped  as  hU  successor  has  been  his 
son,  Chiang  Chlng-kuo,  the  Defense  MlnUt«r. 
H*  oontroU  the  armed  foroea,  tbe  security 
apparatus,  as  well  as  the  youth  movement 
and  veterans'  organisation.  In  terms  of  real 
power  there  seems  not  much  doubt  that  he 
U  strongly  positioned  to  take  over  from  his 
father. 

But  be  has  not  bean  Installad  as  vlee- 
preeldent.  and  th*  constitutional  procedure 
requires  that  the  present  lncumt>ent  of  that 
office.  Yen  Chla-ken,  succeed  to  the  presi- 
dency. There  U  also  among  veteran  Nation- 
alist politicians  a  strong  republican  current, 
and  oppoaltlon  to  the  concept  of  dynastic 
succession. 

atTKSnONS  XTNANSWBnB 

Should  Chiang  Chlng-kuo  overcome  these 
obstacles  and  succeed  to  the  leaderahlp  In 
title  as  well  as  fact,  there  are  unanswered 
questions  about  hU  style  and  Intentions. 
Though  President  Chiang  U  stUl  a  legend- 
ary figure  who  can  claim,  whatever  tbe 
validity  of  hU  present  position,  to  have 
once  represented  China,  bU  son  has  no  sucb 
standing. 

Moreover,  the  bulk  of  Taiwan's  14  mU- 
llon  are  local  Inbabltanta  upon  whom  tbe 
•xlles  from  tb*  mainland  have  lmpo**d 
their  authority.  With  some  exceptions,  like 
Taipei's  abtilUent  Mayor,  Kao  Tu-ahu,  lo- 
cal Inhabitants  have  not  been  permitted  to 
rise  high  In  the  Nationalist  administration 
or  Army.  For  them,  Chiang  Chlng-kuo  U 
an  unknown  quantity.  Will  he  clamp  down 
on  them,  oipaeek  to  draw  more  locaU  Into 
the  government? 

What  does  seem  assured  U  that  Chiang 
Chlng-kuo,  cr  whoever  succeeds  bis  father, 
will  Inherit  an  eoonocny  buoyant  and  ex- 
panding. 

Last  y*ar  saw  a  growth  rat*  of  mor*  than 
10  percent  In  gross  national  product.  Per 
capita  Income  was  up  by  more  than  7  per- 
oent  to  $237  per  person.  Bzporta  Increased 
by  a  remarkable  26  percent.  However,  a 
good  Bllce  of  thU  was  mads  up  of  textiles, 
and  awan  of  poasible  restrictions  on  the 
American  market,  Taiwan  Is  seeking  to  di- 
versify. 

If  problems  there  are.  they  ar*  problems 
of  success.  Taiwan  now  must  expand  and 
oonsoUdat*  th*  Infrastructur*  to  cope  with 
all  thU  proaperlty.  Thus  harbors  and  alr- 
porta  ar«  being  expanded.  Electric-power 
output  U  to  b*  doubl*d  in  8-10  years,  and 
Chine**  buyer*  are  even  now  negotuting 
for  a  nuclear-power  plant. 

With  all  the  bustle  even  the  traditional 
pedlcabe  have  been  outlawed  from  Tai- 
pei's streets  and  replaead  with  hundreds 
of  small  taxla.  Th*  only  padleabs  being 
built  now  ar*  for  export — to  tb*  United 
Statea. 
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PRESIDENT  REMAINS  HOOKED  ON 
VIETNAMIZATION  POLICY 


il 


HON.  JEFFERY  COHEUN 

or  CAUVoaMiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  23.  1970 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  have 
listened  and  questioned  the  various  as- 
pects of  our  overseas  commitments  in  the 
Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  of 
which  I  am  a  member,  I  have  become  in- 
creasingly concerned  over  the  disparate 
appraisals  over  the  success  of  failure  of 
the  "Vietnamization"  effort.  I  am  now  in 
the  process  of  sorting  out  the  validity  of 
these  interpretations. 

An  article  by  Mr.  Joseph  Kraft  that  re- 
cently appeared  in  the  Washington  Post 
raises  some  interesting  questions  about 
our  overall  strategy  in  attempting  to 
liquidate  our  Vietnam  commitment.  The 
ability  to  secure  a  negotiated  settlement 
to  the  war  still  remains  a  central  fea- 
ture of  the  Nixon  plan.  Mr.  Kraft  quite 
perceptively  points  out  that  the  present 
regime  In  South  Vietnam  has,  because  of 
the  drawn-out  troop  withdrawal  sched- 
ule recently  announced  by  the  Presi- 
dent, very  Uttle  incentive  to  widen  its 
political  base  or  enter  into  active  negotia- 
tions. 

I  have  consistently  pressed  for  a  settle- 
ment negotiated  by  the  Vietnamese 
themselves.  I  sincerely  hope  that  the 
scenario  suggested  by  Mr.  Kraft  will 
prove  to  be  incorrect.  Yet  I  feel  that  the 
Members  of  Congress  and  readers  of  the 
Rbcoro  should  read  this  article,  entitled 
"President  Remains  Hooked  on  Viet- 
namization Policy"  and  I  would  like  to 
insert  this  article  at  this  point: 

PaxsnncNT  Rxmains  Hookxd  on 

ViETNAinZATION    POLICY 

(By  Joseph  Kraft) 

"A  political  settlement  U  the  heart  of  the 
matter,"  Prealdent  Nixon  said  In  hU  latest 
nationwide  address  on  Vietnam.  And  that 
belated  recognition  marks  an  advance  In  the 
public  rhetoric. 

But  not  nearly  enough  of  an  advance  to 
justify  the  enthusiastic  reception.  For  neither 
Mr.  Nixon  nor  bis  chief  adviser,  Henry  KU- 
slnger.  have  yet  faced  up  to  the  logic  of  a 
political  settlement.  They  are  condemned 
to  do  just  what  they  have  been  doing  all 
along  because  they  have  not  acted  to  pro- 
mote In  Saigon  the  change  required  to  en- 
gage the  other  side. 

The  rhetorical  gain  should  not  be  mlnl- 
mized.  The  President  cast  decUlvely  away  the 
favorite  horror  stories  of  his  predecessors. 
There  was  not  a  word  of  dominoes  falling 
from  Japan  through  Indonesia.  Not  a  wbUper 
about  a  billion  Chinese  armed  with  Nukes. 
Still  less  about  a  test  between  us  and  the 
CommunUt  world. 

BanUhlng  the  specter  of  sampans  sailing 
triumphantly  under  the  Oolden  Gate  Bridge 
made  It  possible  to  localize  the  issue.  B<r. 
Nixon  took  a  new  step  toward  legitimising 
the  local  South  Vietnamese  Insurgents,  or 
Vletcong.  by  asserting — for  the  first  time,  I 
think — that  they  were  present  at  the  Parts 
talks  "as  one  of  the  parties  to  the  ne- 
gotiations." He  strongly  ImpUed  that  the  big 
question — "what  the  fighting  in  Indochina 
has  been  about  over  the  past  30  years" — was 
■imply  who  ruled  on  the  spot. 

Which  u  indeed  the  trouble.  The  Saigon 
regime  of  President  Nguyen  Van  Tbitn  U  a 
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narrow  milltarUtic  regime,  determined  to 
wipe  out  the  Insvirgente  and  to  repress  the 
legitimate  internal  opposition.  As  long  as 
Saigon  U  ruled  by  this  group,  the  other  side 
Is  going  to  keep  on  fighting — in  South  Viet- 
nam if  It  can  and  In  Cambodia  and  Laos  If 
necessary.  Weapons  will  be  downed,  fighting 
eased  only  if  there  is  some  sign  of  evolution 
away  from  the  Thleu  regime. 

For  as  anybody  who  talks  to  them  senses 
immediately,  the  leaders  of  the  other  side 
have  come  to  entertain  the  deepest  suspicions 
of  American  purpose.  In  the  marrow  of  their 
bone  they  believe  thU  country  talks  peace  In 
order  to  disarm  them  while  waging  a  war  to 
maintain  a  puppet  regime  in  Saigon.  They 
truly  think,  as  the  North  Vietnamese  party 
secretary,  Le  Duan,  said  in  Moscow  on  the 
Lenin  nnnlversary.  that:  "Nixon's  group  still 
stubbornly  carries  on  an  aggressive  war 
against  South  Vietnam  trying  to  deceive 
American  and  world  opinion  with  phrases 
about  pea«;e." 

Engaging  the  other  side  In  serious  nego- 
tiation requires  a  demonstration  that  politi- 
cal settlement  U  subject  to  a  wider  Influence 
than  that  of  the  Thleu  regime.  There  U  a 
need  to  show  that  fighting  U  not  the  only 
way  to  achieve  change  In  Saigon. 

One  means  to  that  end  U  to  broaden  the 
government  Itself  through  addition  of  mate 
representative  figures.  Another,  suggested  by 
Professor  Roger  Fisher  of  the  Harvard  Law 
School,  is  to  Invite  a  group  of  representative 
South  Vietnamese  to  come  forward  as  ad- 
visers to  the  American  peace  delegation  In 
Paris  where  they  could  quickly  get  together 
with  the  other  side  in  an  all-Vietnamese 
clambake. 

But  plainly  these  changes  can  only  be 
made  If  the  United  States  U  wllUng  to  put 
pressure  on  the  Saigon  regime.  That  pres- 
sure is  not  going  to  be  applied  while  Ambas- 
sador Ellsworth  Bunker  continues  to  serve 
in  Saigon.  For  he  believes  In  the  present  re- 
gime with  all  the  fervor  of  a  puritan  soul. 

Nor  U  the  pressure  going  to  be  appUed  if 
the  President  stretches  out  the  troop  with- 
drawal as  he  seems  to  have  done.  With  a 
sure  guarantee  that  all  American  ground 
forces  will  not  be  withdrawn  until  at  least 
1971,  President  Thleu  does  not  have  any 
great  Incentive  to  make  concessions  to  those 
who  would  cut  themselves  a  deal  with  the 
other  side. 

The  fact  U  that  Mr.  Nixon  has  only  talked 
about  political  settlement.  He  has  not  moved 
to  meet  the  other  side's  minimal  conditions 
for  a  settlement.  He  thinks  he  can  force  ac- 
ceptance of  hU  terms.  And  so  he  U  still 
hooked  on  the  policy  of  Vietnamization,  a 
perilous  policy  that  casts  the  United  States 
In  the  Image  of  a  gambler  who  quits  a  losing 
game  by  backing  out,  pUtoU  drawn  wbUe 
threatening  to  plug  the  first  bombre  that 
makes  a  false  move. 


•THE  POLITICS  OF  PARANOIA" 


HON.  RICHARD  BOLUNG 

or  Missoinu 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  23.  1970 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  mid- 
April  issue  of  the  Spivack  R^rt  con- 
tains a  thoughtful  and  reasoned  article 
concerning  the  current  attacks  on  the 
UJS.  Supreme  Court.  I  particularly  call 
to  the  attenti(»  of  my  colleagues  the 
warning  contained  therein  against  the 
spirit  of  revenge.  This  seems  to  be  the 
dominant  factor  in  what  Robert  O.  Spi- 
vack'B  newsletter  terms  "The  Politics  of 
Paranoia"  in  describing  the  "low  politics" 
invfdving  the  High  Court.  The  article 
follows: 
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Thx  Politics  or  Paxanoia 

MX.  taxOti  AND  THX  CAXSWXLL  CASS 

Why,  when  a  moderate  conservative  like 
Judge  Harry  A.  Blackmun  was  available, 
did  President  Nixon  choose  G.  Harrold  Cars- 
well  for  the  U.S.  8ui»eme  Court?  That's  the 
question  that  mystifies  Nlxon-watchers  still 
trying  to  understand  the  new  President  and 
hU  modus  operandi. 

The  first  answer  that  suggests  Itself  U  that 
he  had  political  debts  to  pay.  Then  there  was 
the  question  of  how  to  undercut  the  Wallace- 
for-President  movement.  While  the  zanies  of 
the  lunatic  Left  have  been  the  secret  we«^?on 
of  Republican  right-wingers,  George  Wallace 
has  posed  a  serious  threat.  After  ail  he  did 
get  10,000,000  votes — more  than  any  third 
party  candidate  In  UB.  bUtory.  So  the  selec- 
tion of  Judge  Clement  Haynsworth,  a  some- 
time friend  of  Sen.  Strom  Thurmond,  made 
some  sense.  But  G.  Harrold  Carswell?  He  was. 
In  fact,  closer  to  See.  Richard  Russell  than 
to  any  Southern  Republican.  One  of  hU  most 
loyal  supporters.  Sen.  Robert  Dole  of  Kansas, 
said  that  Carswell's  credentials  were  so  thin 
that  even  "If  he  had  come  from  Maine"  he 
would  have  had  difficulty  being  confirmed. 

Why,  after  the  defeat,  did  the  President 
come  down  so  hard  on  the  Senate  even  caus- 
ing those  who  backed  Carswell  to  puU  back 
in  amazement?  Of  course,  there  was  and  U 
a  great  deal  of  hypocrisy  in  both  houses  of 
Congress.  Few  of  the  Senators  who  were 
shocked  by  Haynsworth 's  apparent  conflicts 
of  interest  could  bear  as  close  an  examina- 
tion of  their  own  business  connections. 
Many  of  those  who  shied  away  from  Cars- 
well's  brand  of  "racUm"  themselves  belong 
to  country  clubs  where  the  only  blacks  are 
the  hired  help. 

But  for  a  President  to  accuse  Senators  of 
hypocrisy?  It's  not  done.  If  only  because  their 
capacity  for  revenge  U  unlimited.  Lyndon 
Johnson  would  not  have  made  such  a 
blunder,  if  It  turns  out  to  be  a  blunder. 
Why  did  Richard  NUon  do  It? 

There  undoubtedly  are  many  explanations 
for  the  President's  behavior  since  the  Oars- 
well  episode.  Even  In  the  slmpUstlc  atmos- 
phere that  now  pervades  Washington  there 
U  no  single  explanation  for  Mr.  Nixon's  mU- 
calculatlon  In  the  Carswell  case,  nor  for  the 
Senate's  rejection  of  Haynsworth  on  rather 
flimsy  grounds.  Since  Judge  Blackmun  ap- 
pears to  have  tbe  necessary  qualifications 
and  U  very  likely  to  be  confirmed  there  U 
an  Inclination  In  many  quarters  to  let  by- 
gones be  by-gones,  say  that  all's  weU  that 
ends  well  and  forget  about  the  AdmlnUtra- 
tlon-Senate  confrontation. 

But  the  President's  selection  of  Carswell 
and  hU  reaction  In  the  face  of  a  major  legU- 
Utlve  defeat  require  analysis  If  only  as  a  clue 
to  future  White  House  behavlM  now  that 
Mr.  Nixon's  poUtioel  honeymoon  U  over  and 
the  first  shots  have  been  fired  in  the  political 
wars  of  1070  and  1972. 

THX  HIGH  COUXT  AND  LOW  POLITICS 

The  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  have 
no  constituency.  No  matter  whether  It  was 
FDR  and  "the  Nine  Old  Men"  or  RN  op- 
posing the  "permissiveness"  of  the  Warren 
Court,  the  Court  U  usually  a  safe  target. 
There  U  always  a  residue  of  discontent  with 
Its  decisions  whether  they  concern  civil 
rights,  crime  or  litigation  that  simply  in- 
volves money  matters. 

RepubUcans  of  almost  all  persuasions  have 
long  been  convinced  that  there  was  political 
mileage  to  be  made  by  attacking  the  court. 
That's  why  they  jumped  so  hard  on  Justice 
Abe  Fortas.  They  got  him  on  tbe  Wolfson 
matter.  But  they  were  after  him  Icmg  before 
that  because  he  was  LBJ's  friend.  When  the 
former  President  propoaed  him  as  Chief  Jus- 
tice they  bad  a  ready-made  issue,  cronyism. 
The  fact  that  Fortas  was  one  of  the  ablest 
lawyers  ever  to  serve  on  the  Court,  that  he 
was  a  scholar  and  that  be  had  a  high  sense 
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of  proprtoty  notwltbatending  tba  WoUson  in- 
dlacretlon  did  not  matter. 

For  Mr.  Nlzon  and  tboae  In  lUa  wing  of 
tbe  O.OJ>.  tba  Court  tUM  loog  b«en  a  uMful 
whlpplnf  boy.  Fortaa  preferred  not  to  be 
whipped.  But  once  he  gmy«  K>^und  and 
BtepiMd  down  there  waa  no  restraining  the 
prtmltlT**.  They  had  taated  blood  and  they 
Ukedlt. 

In  many  ways  the  fight  orer  CareweU  waa 
m  lawyer*'  fight.  Justice  Fortaa'  friends  were 
actlTe  in  tbe  background.  When  Mr.  Klzon 
recommended  Haynsworth  they  could  hardly 
wait  to  n\ake  the  point  about  conflict  of  In- 
tereet.  When  organized  labor  made  known  Its 
unhappineoa  with  his  decision  that  was  the 
end  for  the  South  Carolinian. 

Mr.  Nlzon  then  went  In  for  a  kind  of  re- 
Tenge  of  his  own.  If  the  Senate  would  not 
take  a  Haynsworth  then  he  would  jam  a 
Carswell  down  their  throats.  Since  Carswell 
had  the  support  of  such  an  eminent  Demo- 
crat as  Georgia's  Russell  It  seemed  the  Pres- 
ident could  not  lose.  Moreover  organised  la- 
bor. stlU  worried  about  possible  repercus- 
sions from  the  Haynsworth  affair,  backed  off 
at  first  front  another  collision  with  The 
White  House.  CItU  rights  leaders  were  told 
"We're  ttred"  when  asked  why  they  did  not 
mount  a  campaign  against  Mr.  NUoo's  No. 
a  choice. 

Why,  though,  did  Mr.  Nixon  prefer  to  fight 
on  after  the  vote  was  taken,  why  did  he  feel 
he  had  to  have  the  last  woidf  The  answer 
most  often  suggested  is  that  he  received 
more  poor  advice  from  the  Attorney  Oeneral, 
whose  staff  work  had  already  proved  defici- 
ent. Probably  this  was  a  factor.  But  equally 
lmp<ntant  was  Mr  Nlzont  own  feeling  that 
there  waa  political  capital  to  be  made  out 
of  the  Senate's  itctlon  and  that  playing  the 
poUUos  of  paranoia  was  the  beet  way  to  do  It. 

Ttie  argument  that  this  Senate  would  nev- 
er conflnn  a  conservative  Southerner  waa 
parttcnlaxly  flimsy  and  coming  from  a  Cal- 
ifornlan  may  have  seemed  patronizing  to 
•ome  Southerners.  There  were  In  the  Senate 
Itself  two  Southerners  who  would  have  been 
eonflrmed  without  delay,  segregationists,  but 
highly  competent  lawyers.  Sen.  John  Sten- 
nla  of  Mississippi  and  Sen.  Sam  Brvln  Jr.  of 
North  Carolina.  For  his  own  reaaona  the 
President  would  not  nominate  either  man. 
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LENIN'S  BIRTHDAY  IN  DISTRICT 
OF  COLUMBIA  CELEBRATED  BY 
FIFTH  COLUMN  AND  CIA 


April  23,  1970 


THx  naaoukB  cass  ams  or: 


DxvsaaioNs 


Onoe  politicians  begin  playing  politics 
with  the  Court  they  never  seem  to  know 
when  to  stop.  The  time  to  stop  la  before  the 
pcmcUoe  ever  starta.  That's  what  a  President 
alioaki  bft  saying,  not  indulging  in  the  prac- 
tice hlmaelf.  There  waa  very  little  demon- 
stratloa  of  stateamanshlp  on  the  part  of 
Haynsworth'B  opponents  and  It  waa  equally 
kbesnt  on  the  part  of  Carswell'a  partlsana. 

Now,  with  obvloua  White  House  aanctlon 
If  not  actual  encouragement,  the  spirit  of 
revenge  for  Carswell  la  being  demonstrated 
by  a  kind  of  congressional  lynching  bee  orga- 
nised against  Supreme  Court  Justice  Wll- 
Uam  O.  Doxtglas. 

To  be  perfectly  candid  about  It  Jiutlce 
Douglas  has  not  acted  with  judicial  restraint 
or  detachment  In  many  areas,  personal  and 
pubUc.  But  to  begin  the  kind  of  "trial"  that 
Bep.  Oeiald  Ford  seems  to  be  urging  la  to 
engage  In  the  kind  of  harassment  carried 
on  by  Tbe  Chicago  Seven,  who  admit  their 
purpose  waa  to  give  Judge  Julius  Hoffman 
•  heart  attack.  The  BepubUcan  aim  appears 
to  be  to  whip  tip  public  sentiment  from  now 
untu  November  so  that  "the  isstie"  of  1070 
is  the  Cotirt.  ThMX  sonte  Democrats  have 
played  the  same  game  In  reverse  makes  It  no 
better. 

But  It's  going  to  take  some  respected  pub- 
lic figtire  outside  The  White  House  to  re- 
store a  meestire  of  sanity  to  debate  about 
the  Goort  and  to  get  partlsana  on  all  sldea 
to  cool  It.  Poasibly  the  conflrmatlon  of  Judge 
Blaekmun  wlU  serve  that  ptirpoaa. 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF  LOinSXAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESBNTAnVES 

Thursday.  April  23.  1970 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tion's leading  Red  gossip  newspai>er  car- 
ried a  high  society  report  this  morning  of 
the  some  1 .500  comrades  and  friends  who 
Jammed  the  Soviet  Embassy  here  In 
Washington  to  participate  in  the  100th 
birthday  celebration  of  the  nortorlous 
Bolshevik  butcher.  Vladimir  Qych  Lenin. 
Among  the  notables  in  attendance  was 
Harry  A.  Kissinger,  special  assistant  to 
President  Nixon;  Mrs.  Majorle  Merrl- 
weather  Post;  daughter  of  Dr.  Linus 
Pauling,  announced  winner  of  the  Inter- 
national Lenin  Peace  Prize,  and  none 
other  than  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arkansas  who  feels  that  the  exist- 
ence of  a  Communist  conspiracy  is  but 
a  myth. 

To  those  who  were  present,  with  full 
knowledge  and  acceptance  for  the  re- 
sponsibility for  their  actions — or  under 
orders — there  Is  no  need  to  show  their 
participation  as  an  act  of  disloyalty 
against  humanity. 

To  those  in  attendance  who  may  have 
been  duped  or  seeking  a  controversial 
thrill.  I  Insert  the  article  "Truth  About 
Lenin — His  Lack  of  Humanity;  HUi 
Cruelty ;  the  Myth  of  His  Leadership ;  His 
Sickness,"  written  by  another  interna- 
tional socialist,  Alexander  Kerensky,  and 
related  articles  following  my  remarks: 
[From  the  Washington  Post.  Apr.  33.  1970] 

liSmN'S  BntTROAT    PalTT 

(By  Dorothy  McCardle) 

The  top  of  the  staircase  at  the  Soviet  Em- 
bassy was  dominated  by  a  larger-than-life 
portrait  of  Vladimir  Dylch  Lenin  last  night 
as  1.500  guests  jantmed  the  second-fioor  re- 
ception rooQts  at  the  biggest  birthday  party 
ever  held  there. 

Lenin,  regarded  as  the  father  of  Oom- 
muiilst  Russia,  wotild  have  been  100  years 
old.  He  died  In  1024  after  serving  as  Soviet 
Prime  Minister  for  seven  years. 

"We  regard  Lenin  aa  you  Americana  regard 
George  Washington,"  said  a  Soviet  official. 

There  waa  an  arrangement  of  fiowers  be- 
neath hla  portrait.  Directly  ahead  of  hla 
sober  gaze  were  Illuminated  color  views  of 
Russia  as  It  looks  today. 

Dr.  Henry  A.  Kissinger,  special  assistant 
to  the  President  for  National  Security  Af- 
fairs, represented  the  Nlzon  administration 
and  waa  center  of  attention. 

He  was  surrounded  by  foreign  diplomats 
and  held  an  earnest  conversation  with  the 
ambaasadora  of  Pakistan  and  Chile.  Amtiaed 
by  all  the  attention,  he  said  he  waa  enjoy- 
ing hla  reputation  as  a  ladles'  man  these 
days. 

"I  don't  have  to  work  nearly  so  hard  to 
get  a  lady's  attention,"  he  said  with  tongue- 
in-cheek  fun.  "Two  years  ago,  before  I  got 
thla  reputation  as  a  swinger,  I  was  much 
more  resistible.  Now.  It's  great  to  be  irresisti- 
ble." 

Watching  him  with  fascinated  Interest 
across  one  of  the  long  buffet  tables  waa  Mrs. 
Barcley  Kamb,  wife  of  a  geophyalclst  from 
California's  Technology  Institute  In  Pasa- 
dena. Linda  Kamb  Is  the  daughter  of  Dr. 
Linus  Pauling,  the  noted  chemist  who  was 
announced  as  a  winner  of  the  International 
Lenin  Peace  Prize  over  the  weekend. 


When  Mrs.  Kamb  learned  the  Identity  of 
Dr.  Kissinger,  she  went  In  aearch  of  him. 
But  she  missed  him  In  the  huge  crowd. 

"I  knew  he  must  be  somebody  Interest- 
ing," ahe  said.  "He  looka  ao  Interesting,  and 
everybody  was  so  Interested  In  him." 

The  slim  young  Mrs.  Kamb  with  lon^  red 
hair  waa  a  guest  at  the  party  through  chance. 
She  and  her  htiaband  had  been  with  her 
father  when  he  learned  of  the  Lenin  award 
In  San  Francisco  on  Saturday.  Then  the 
Kam'js  fiew  here  for  a  geophysical  confer- 
ence. She  went  to  the  Soviet  Embassy  yes- 
terday morning  to  learn  more  about  the 
Lenin  Prize  and  how  her  father  will  receive 
It.  After  she  Idendfied  herself,  she  and  'er 
father  does  not  have  to  go  to  Moscow  to 
receive  the  award.  It  can  be  presented  to 
him  here  at  the  Soviet  Embassy  by  the  am- 
bassador. 

Soviet  Ambassador  and  Mrs.  Anatolly  F. 
Dobrynln  missed  the  party  because  they  are 
back  In  Moscow.  But  they  are  expected  back 
In  time  for  the  May  8  reception  at  the  Em- 
bassy which  will  celetratc  the  a6th  anniver- 
sary of  the  Soviet  Union's  victor.-  over  Nazi 
Oermany. 

The  Soviet  charge  d'  affaires.  Julv  M. 
Vorontsov.  the  minister  counselor,  headed 
the  receiving  line  of  embassy  officials.  They 
greeted  Marjorlte  Merrlweather  Post,  who 
was  there  with  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Leon  Bar- 
dn.  of  Paris,  and  her  longtime  Palm  Beach 
friend,  retired  banker  Duncan  Annan. 

Sen.  and  Mrs.  J.  William  Fulbrlght  and 
Sen.  Sttiart  Symington  represented  Capitol 
Hill. 

Dr.  Howard  Mitchell,  who  is  retiring  as 
conductor  of  the  National  Symphony  Or- 
chestra, said  that  he  will  go  to  Russia  for 
the  month  of  November  as  gt.est  conductor 
of  several  Soviet  orchestras  as  a  part  of  the 
celebration  of  Lenin's  centennial  year. 

This  was  a  blrtboay  party  without  Western 
birthday  cake  and  candles,  but  two  long 
buffet  tables  '^ere  laden  with  all  Unda  of 
Rttsslan  delicacies.  These  ranged  from  caviar 
to  rolls  stuffed  with  seasoned  ground  meat 
(the  Soviet  hamburtur) .  to  salmon,  salads 
and  cabbage  prepared  by  several  different 
recipes.  Drinks  for  every  taate  were  aerved 
at  several  bars,  from  vodka  to  gin  to  plain 
orange  juice.  By  the  end  of  the  party,  every 
platter  was  empty,  aa  If  a  hungry  army  had 
awept  through. 

(From  the  Waahlngton  Evening  Star.  Apr. 
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BoasiAifs  AT  Lnmf  Fcii  Hxas  CusAif,  Virr 

Thanks  roa  Aaics 

Moscow. — Cuban  and  Viet  Cong  leaders 
opened  the  celebration  of  the  Lenin  cen- 
tenary today  by  thanking  the  Russians  for 
the  guns,  fuel  and  money  needed  to  defend 
themselves  against  Americans. 

Cuban  President  Osvaldo  Dortlcos  told 
8,000  persons  In  the  Kremlin  Hall  of  Con- 
gresses that  the  Soviet  Union  stood  by  Cuba 
In  the  struggle  against  imperialism,  an  ob- 
vious allusion  to  the  United  Statfes. 

"When  Imperialism  began  preparing  armed 
aggression  against  us,  we  began  receiving  free 
of  charge  front  the  Soviet  Union  weapons  to 
secure  our  defenses,"  Dortlcos  said. 

"When  Imperialism  tried  to  paralyze  our 
economy  by  cutting  Its  fuel  supply,  the 
Soviet  Union  gave  us  an  uninterrupted  sup- 
ply." he  said.  "When  Imperialism  closed  lU 
markets  to  our  sugar,  the  Soviet  Union  de- 
cided to  buy  It." 

virr  COMO  eaATxriTi, 

Ho  Kuan  Son,  representing  the  Viet  Cong, 
praised  the  Rtiaslans  for  "rendering  effective, 
tremendous  help  to  the  Vietnamese  people 
who  are  fighting  against  American  Imperlal- 
tsm." 

Romanian  President  Nlcolae  Ceatisescu 
called  for  freedom  within  contmunlsm  and 
reconciliation  of  differences  between  Com- 
munist nations.  He  did  not  specifically  OMn- 
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tlon  Red  China,  but  referred  to  the  problems 
created   by   the   Slno-Sovlet   feud. 

"Lenin  saw  In  Marxism  not  a  collection  of 
dogma  . . .  but  Uvlng  Instructions  for  action," 
he  said.  "Considering  that  what  unites  the 
Communist  parties  Is  more  powerftil  and  far 
above  the  divergencies  among  them,  our  party 
promotes  relations  with  all  fraternal  parties." 
He  stressed  the  word  "all." 

Ceausescu  has  refused  to  Join  the  Soviet- 
led  attack  on  China. 

The  gathering  In  the  Kremlin's  modernistic 
hall  was  the  largest  assembly  of  Communist 
parties  ever  held. 

XXCITXMENT  KXSSINC 

The  city  was  decorated  with  red  banners 
and  last  night  a  giant  portrait  of  L«nln. 
the  hero  of  the  1917  Russian  revoluUon. 
swung  high  over  Bed  Square  suspended  from 
a  balloon  in  the  gleam  of  spotUghta. 

After  months  of  overpowering  exhortations 
in  the  press,  on  radio,  in  the  movie  theaters 
and  on  television  urging  Soviet  citizens  to 
follow  Lenin's  precepte,  there  waa  lltUe  real 
excitement  evident. 

The  Communist  Chinese  and  their  Euro- 
pean aUy,  Albania,  were  not  Invited,  but 
there  were  representaUves  from  12  Commu- 
nUt  naUons  and  party  representaUves  from 
66  non-Communist  countries. 

A  surprise  member  of  tbe  audience  was 
Soviet  First  Deputy  Foreign  Minister  Vas- 
tly V.  Kuznetsov,  who  heads  the  Soviet  nego- 
tUtlng  team  seeking  a  border  settlement 
with  the  Chinese  In  Peking. 

The  talks  have  been  dragging  on,  with  no 
annovutoed  reevUta,  alnoe  last  October. 

[Rom  the  Washington  Evening  Star. 
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"BiccBfr"  Soviet  Askaoa  Repobtbd  ik 

NOKTR  Ska 

London.— British  ships  and  aircraft  ttirned 

to  the  North  AtlanUc  today  to  keep  Ubs  on 

what  the  Defense  Ministry  described  as  the 

biggest   armada   of   Soviet   ships   ever  seen 

there. 

A  ministry  spokesman  said  90  Soviet  ships. 
Including  eight  guided  missile  destroyers,  25 
submarines  and  dozens  of  Intelligence  trawl- 
ers, massed  In  the  North  Sea  off  Scotland 
yesterday. 

"It  appears  to  be  part  of  a  worldwide  Soviet 
naval  exercise  to  coincide  with  the  Lenin 
centenary,"  the  spokesman  said. 

He  said  the  exercise  was  code-named  Ocean 
atirt  Ruasian  ahlpe  were  staging  a  show  of 
force  In  aeva«i  seas,  including  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  tbe  Padfle. 

"The  Soviet  Union  gave  vm  advance  warn- 
ing tatey  would  be  holding  naval  exercises  in 
11m  Nbrth  Atlantic  until  the  end  d  May,  but 
we  did  not  expect  to  see  so  many  ships,"  the 
q>oke«man  said 

"As  far  as  we  know.  R  U  tbe  largest  buUd- 
up  of  Rtisslan  ships  seen  so  far  in  the  North 
Atlantic."  be  sakL 

He  said  a  Royal  Navy  minesweeper,  two 
frigates,  two  survey  sh^is  and  two  patrol  air- 
craft had  been  sent  to  shadow  Um  Rusilan 
maneuvers. 

"We  regard  the  operation  aa  nothing  more 
than  a  formal  exercise  by  tbe  Soviet  Union. 
but  we  are  keeping  watch  as  a  matter  of 
course."  tbe  spokesman  said. 


(From  tbe  Stinday  Telegraph,  Apr.  19,  1970] 
Tim    T«x»th    Aboitt    Ijonx — ^Hib    Lack    or 

Huicanttt;    His  CaOTXTv;   Th»  Mtth  of 

His  Leaokssrip:  His  SicKNxaa 

(By  Alexander  Kerensky) 
Tsar  Nicholas  n  of  Russia  abdicated  on 
March  16,  1917.  and  tbtis  brought  to  an  end 
the  monarchy  which  bad  nUed  Russia  for 
many  centuries.  But  It  was  not  untU  Novem- 
ber 7  of  the  same  year  that  the  Bolsheviks 
under  Lenin  flnaUy  seized  and  set  up  the 
Soviet  regime  which  has  ruled  Russia  ever 
since. 
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In  the  intervening  eight  months  Russia 
was  ruled  by  a  Provisional  Government — 
the  only  one  In  aU  the  country's  troubled 
history  which  can  be  said  to  have  enjoyed  a 
measxire  of  genuine  popular  support  and  to 
have  tried  to  realise  some  at  least  of  the 
poUtlcal  and  social  ambitions  of  the  people 
of  Russia.  By  far  the  most  important  figure 
in  that  Oovemment.  and  its  Prime  Minister 
from  July  onwards,  was  Alexander  Kerensky. 
a  young  lawyer  of  deep  Socialist  and  human- 
ist convictions  and  a  brilliant  orator. 

The  Russian  revolution  of  November.  1917, 
was  partly  the  outcome  of  a  personal  battle 
between  Lenin  and  Kerensky.  Lenin  won  the 
battle  and  went  on  to  rule  Russia  until  his 
early  death  in  1924.  Kerensky  evaded  the 
Bolsheviks,  went  into  hiding  and  eventually 
arrived  In  London  early  In  1918.  He  finally 
settled  in  New  York,  where,  at  the  age  of  88. 
he  still  lives  in  an  apartment  filled  with 
mementoes  of  his  last  political  battle,  fought 
out  more  than  haU  a  century  ago. 

On  April  22  the  centenary  of  Lenin's  birth 
will  be  celebrated  In  Russia  with  aU  the 
pomp  of  which  the  Soviet  regime  Is  capable. 
For  months  the  Soviet  Press  has  been  filled 
with  articles  extolling  Lenin's  virtues  and 
achievements.  Communists  from  all  over  the 
world  win  assemble  in  Moscow  to  join  In  the 
celebration.  UJI.E.8.C.O.  has  even  found  It 
possible  to  hold  a  symposium  as  a  tribute  to 
Lenin's  memory. 

AprU  22  U  also  by  a  strange  coincidence 
the  birthday  of  Alexander  Kerensky.  (Per- 
haps even  stranger  Is  the  fact  that  he  and 
Lenin  were  bom  In  the  same  Siberian  town. 
Simbirsk,  now  known  as  Ulyanovsk  after 
Lenin's  famUy  name.)  He  seldom  makes  pub- 
lic statements  these  days.  But  last  vreek  he 
agreed  to  accept  a  commission  from  THe 
Sunday  Telegraph,  to  give  his  own  personal 
appraisal  of  Lenin,  the  man  who  beat  hta 
and  in  so  doing  destroyed  the  dreams  of  the 
Russian  liberals. 

The  foUowlng  Is  hla  article  in  bis  own 
words.  Tbe  annoUtlon  In  brackets  is  by 
David  Floyd. 

Two  years  ago  UJ».EJB.C.O.'s  general  con- 
ference authorised  an  international  sympo- 
sium as  a  tribute  to  Lenin's  work  tot  man- 
kind In  March,  1969.  the  United  NaUons 
Oommlaalon  on  Htunan  Rights,  welcoming 
tbU  symposium,  haUed  Lenin  as  a  "promi- 
nent humanist"  and  lauded  his  pracUcai 
and  tbeoieUcal  contributions  in  the  cause 
of  economic,  social  and  culttiral  rights.  The 
symposium  la  under  way  in  Tampere.  Fin- 
land, as  part  o*  tbe  Lenin  centenary  cele- 
braUons. 

I  write  to  refute  the  spate  of  generalisa- 
tions and  panegyrics  regarding  Lenin's  al- 
leged contribtiUcMis  to  human  progress  and 
freedom.  The  words  used  In  describing  Lenin 
have  simply  been  taken  from  Moscow  s 
PTUvda  and  Iznestia,  front  tbe  mouUis  of 
CommunisU  who,  unable  to  Uve  without 
Ood.  are  attempting  to  make  a  god  out  of 
Lenin.  These  baglogr^thets  are  professlonsl 
propagandlstt.  It  U  time  for  the  truth  about 
Lenin  to  be  stated  unequivocally. 

Lenin  was  never  either  a  biunanlst  or  a 
lover  of  freedom.  He  was  a  cruel  man. 

Once  be  aastuned  power  in  October.  1917 
(November  In  the  Western  calendar],  he 
continued  to  apply  the  methods  he  had  de- 
veloped in  the  tinderground :  dictatorial  con- 
trol, terror  and  destructtMi.  Intolerant  of  any 
oppositton,  be  put  to  death  over  a  thotisand 
persons  in  the  first  few  months  of  his  re- 
gime. He  took  over  personal  dlrecUon  of  the 
terror,  scribbling  note  aft«  note  to  Eteer- 
zhlnsky— the  first  head  of  the  C.H.K.K.A. 
(secret  poUce)— naming  the  persons  bese- 
lected  to  have  put  out  of  the  way.  Dora 
Kaplan's  asaassl  nation  attempt,  the  Green 
RevoluUon  and  the  Kronstadt  Revolt  led 
Lenin  to  even  greater  excesses  of  terror  Md 
In  1921,  at  the  Tenth  Congress,  he  intro- 
duced the  prtodple  of  a  monolithic  Oonmiu- 
nlst  party  wblcb  would  harbour  no  factlcti* 
or  dissent. 
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(In  August  1918  Dora  Kaplan  approached 

Lenin  as  he  was  leaving  a  public  meeting 
m  Moscow  and  fired  three  shots  point-blank 
at  him.  One  bullet  pierced  his  neck  and  an- 
other his  collarbone.  The  bullet  in  the  neck 
was  not  removed  until  1922;  the  other  re- 
mained In  his  body  until  his  death. 

The  Kronstadt  Revolt  took  place  In  March 
1921  among  the  sailors  of  the  Russian  Baltic 
Fleet.  It  v^as  a  revolt  against  the  new  autoc- 
racy establUhed  by  Lenin.  The  rel)ela  de- 
manded the  restoration  of  basic  freedoms 
and  democratic  Institutions.  The  revolt  was 
put  down  with  great  brutality  by  a  haetUy 
assembled  military  force  led  by  Trotsky.] 

The  period  of  War  Communism  (1917-21) 
was  a  reign  of  terror,  dlsorganlsaUon  and 
destruction  of  all  InsUtuttons  and  Ubertlee. 
Above  all.  Lenin  had  no  sense  of  statesman- 
ship, nor  could  he  have.  He  did  not  care  for 
Russia.  To  him  Russia  was  but  a  stepping- 
stone  on  the  path  to  world  revolution.  Und« 
hla  aegis,  the  Treaty  of  Brest-Lltovsk  with 
the  Kaiser's  Germany  reduced  Russia  to  a 
minor  power.  It  remained  for  others  to  i«Jdo 
the  havoc  perpetrated  by  Lenin  on  the  Rtts- 
slan land  and  peoples. 


THE   AUTOPST — AND   WHAT  IT  BXVKAI.KD 

Lenin  arrived  In  BtiasU  in  1917  already 
with  a  deteriorating  central  nervous  system— 
a  condition  caused  by  syphilis  which  he  con- 
tracted in  1903.  Thla  diagnosla  had  been 
made  by  a  London  doctor,  whoee  name  I 
cannot  disclose,  to  whom  Lenin  turned  for 
advice  about  the  headaches  and  Insomnia 
from  which  he  suffered  during  the  Second 
Congress  of  the  Social  Democratic  party. 
Henceforth.  Lenin  Uved  in  constant  aware- 
ness of  the  Incurable  disease  which  would 
eventually  leave  him  demented.  The  autopsy 
performed  on  Lenin  In  1934  by  a  commle- 
slon  of  doctors  in  Moscow  revealed  tti^ 
more  than  baU  of  bis  brain  was  destroyed. 
It  is  only  as  a  sick  man  that  Lenin  can 
be  tinderstood,  and  when  one  speaks  of  AA 
pec^le  one  does  not  condemn  them,  btit 
rather,  views  them  with  compassion. 

[The  aUegatton  that  Lenin  contracted 
Byphllls  at  some  stage  of  his  life  has  been 
bandied  arotmd  tat  many  years  but  never 
proved  Despite  the  extensive  reeearcb  that 
has  been  carried  out  Into  bis  life  since  bis 
death  and  tbe  many  Mographles  that  have 
appeared  In  recent  years,  tbe  aUegation  re- 
mains unsubstantiated.  It  is  very  unlikely 
that  it  is  capable  of  proof,  even  If  Mr.  Ker- 
ensky were  to  reveal  the  evidence  of  tbe 
unname:!  London  doctor  whom  I^nln  is  said 
to  have  consulted  in  1909.) 

AS  A  SOT,  sEcmmvx  ano  Bsooouta 
I  cannot  say  much  about  Lenin's  early 
Ufe.  because,  although  we  were  bom  in  tbe 
same  town  and  otir  families  were  acquainted. 
I  did  not  know  bim.  After  the  death  of  I*n- 
in's  father,  Ulyanov,  my  father  virtually  be- 
came the  famUy's  gtianllan  He  helped  tbe 
widow  and  the  chUdren  and  personaUy  In- 
tervened on  Lenin's  behalf  on  two  occa- 
alons:  first,  to  obtain  university  admlislnn 
for  him  after  tbe  execution  of  his  brother 
and.  then  again,  after  Lenin's  expulsion  from 
jr^m^n  University,  to  obtain  admission  to 
tbe  University  of  St.  Petersburg. 

[Lenin's  brother,  Alexander,  was  four  years 
older  than  be.  He  belonged  to  the  antl- 
monarcblat  party  known  as  the  People  s  Will 
and  in  1883  be  voltmteered  lor  the  job  of  as- 
sassinating Tsar  Alexander  IIL  The  con- 
spiracy was  eqtosed  and  he  was  arrested  in 
1887  and  executed.] 

From  my  recoUectlona  of  family  converaa- 
tiona  Lenin  was  described  aa  a  aecreUve  boy, 
brooding,  and  without  close  friends.  But  he 
studied  hard  and  earned  good  marka.  The 
alHiormaUUee  In  his  character  did  not  become 
apparent  untU  1903.  when  be  waa  stricken 
with  tbe  dread  dlaease  for  wblcb  at  that  time 
tbeie  waa  no  full  cure.  OogDlaant  of  thU 
lisnin  turned  hla  energies  to  qtUttlng  tbe  So- 
cial Democratic  party  In  order  to  carve  for 
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Himself  a  path  to  power  tbrough  tight,  or- 
fanisatlonal  control. 

I  remember  when  I  beard  Lenin  speak  at 
the  Flrat  All-Ruaslan  Congress  of  the  SovleU 
and  the  Pront-Une  Organisations  on  June  1. 
1917 — It  was  our  only  encounter  and  It  has 
remained  indelible  In  my  memory.  Lenin  was 
advocating  the  deposition  and  arrest  of  ten 
Ministers,  myself  included. 

Down  with  the  ten  capitalist  Ministers 
and  everything  will  be  splendid!"  he  cried. 
Everyone  present  roared  with  laughter.  At 
this  reaction.  Lenin  picked  up  his  briefcase 
and  left  the  auditorium. 

My  speech  followed  his  and.  addressing  my- 
self to  the  Bolsheviks  In  general  and  to  L«nln 
In  particular.  I  said:  Be  careful!  Out  of  thU 
chaos,  like  a  phoenix  out  of  the  ashes,  there 
will  come  a  dictator — and  It  will  not  be  me. 
.  .  .  Tou  are  recommending  childish  prescrlp- 
Uona — arrest,  kill,  destroy!  Who  are  you— 
SoclaUsts.  or  police  of  the  old  regime?" 

It  was  clear  to  me  already  then  that  Lenin's 
only  Interest  was  the  assumption  of  dicta- 
torial powers  and  I  did  not  forget  the  record 
of  the  Bolsheviks  under  the  TsarUt  regime 
when  their  members  worked  hand  in  glove 
with  the  dreaded  Ofc/iranko — the  secret 
police.  Several  members  of  their  Central 
Committee  were,  in  fact,  agenu  of  the  secret 
poUce  and  they  used  their  special  powers 
freely  to  arrest,  suppress  and  destroy  the 
Liberals.  Leftists.  Socialists  and  other  pro- 
giwslTii  mlnrirl  people  who  were  not  allied 
to  the  Bolshevlka. 

TO    KNOW     HIM.     KNOW    THOSE     WHO    LEO     HIM 

Lenin's  "April  Theses"  am<  hU  book  "State 
MM<  Bevolutlon".  both  produced  In  1917,  al- 
ready clearly  showed  the  workings  of  his 
mind.  Even  members  of  bis  own  Bolshevik 
party  were  at  that  time  aghast  at  the  de- 
structive, aiukrchlstlc  streak  In  his  writings 
and  called  tbeae    the  ravings  of  a  madman." 

But  to  appraise  Lenin's  works.  It  is  not 
enough  to  label  them  the  ravings  of  a  mad- 
BMUi.  Nor  should  the  error  be  compounded 
by  depleting  his  writings,  as  la  the  fashion 
today,  as  the  product  of  a  genius. 

To  understand  Lenin,  one  must  first  dis- 
card the  myth  of  his  leadership  In  Russia. 
Before  his  arrtval  In  1917  he  was  absent  (or 
a  full  decade  and  was  virtually  unknown  to 
the  msssm  at  large.  By  admirers  and  detrac- 
tors alike,  little  or  no  attention  has  been 
paid  to  thoae  who  led  Lenin — to  those  who 
Inlltwneed  his  thoughts  and  who  actually 
directed  hia  acUons — but  the  fact  U  that  all 
his  life  there  were  others  behind  him.  To 
know  Lenin,  In  short.  Is  to  know  who  those 
others  were. 

In  Lenin's  adoleecence  It  was  his  elder 
brother.  Alexander,  who  was  later  hanged 
for  the  aasaaalnatlon  attempt  on  Tsar  Alex- 
ander m.  Y 

In  his  university  days  kt  Kaaan  Lenin  fell 
under  the  sway  of  a  fellow-student  extrem- 
ist, Psdoaeyvv.  In  exile  in  Siberia,  he  followed 
Struve — one  of  the  founders  of  the  Russian 
Social  Democratic  party — and  later,  in 
flwllwiileml  be  Joined  Plekhanov,  whom  he 
MfflltiMl  After  the  1906  revolution  his  alter- 
efo  was  Malinowsky,  who  was  at  the  same 
time  an  agent  of  the  Tsarist  secret  police, 
a  member  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the 
Bolaherlk  party  and  a  repreeentatlve  In  the 
fourth  Duma  (Parliament) . 

SubeequenUy,  It  was  Dr.  HeUand  (alias 
Parvus),  a  1"^"*^^  of  the  German  Boelal 
Democratic  party  and  an  agent  of  the  Ger- 
man Government,  who  directed  Lenin's  ac- 
tions and  thoughts.  To  Parvus  belongs  the 
Idea  of  a  permanent  revolution  and  It  was  be 
who  arranged  for  Lenin's  paMage  to  RuasU 
m  1917.  A  go-between.  PUrstenberg  (aUaa 
Oanetsky) ,  prorldsd  the  vaet  German  funds, 
negotiated  t>y  Parvus,  to  subsldiae  the  de- 
struction of  Buaeia  from  within. 

Equally  ignored  by  admirers  and  detraeton 
of  Lenin  are  tlM»e  from  whom  his  eo-«aUad 
"anginal'*  IdeM  w«t«  taken.  Bis  wntln«i 
on    imperialism   we  takMi  dlreetly   from 
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Hobhouae.  |L  T.  Hobhouse,  bom  in  Cornwall 
In  1804.  was  a  philosopher  and  sociologist 
whose  writings  revealed  a  strong  sympathy 
for  collectivism.  Prom  1907  until  his  death 
In  1929  he  was  Professor  of  Sociology  at 
London  University.  One  of  his  works  was 
"Democracy  and  Reaction"  (1904),  In  which 
he  protested  at  imperialism.!  Again.  Lenin's 
dictum  on  converting  the  Imperialist  war 
Into  civil  war  was  taken  from  the  Italian 
Social  Democrats.  His  Innovation  In  organi- 
sational tactics  was  taken  from  Nechaev — a 
Nlhlllst-terrorlst  who  advocated  violence  and 
a  network  of  conspiratorial  cells  as  the  road 
to  power. 

If  there  was  one  "Idea"  that  was  Lenin's 
own — It  was  his  lust  for  power.  He  craved 
power,  all  power,  and  at  all  costs — and  not 
only  In  Russia.  His  "Idea  "  was  to  become  the 
supreme  leader  of  the  world,  through  a  world 
revolution — for  which  he  was  willing  to  sacrl- 
Hce  generations  of  Russian  peoples,  treating 
them  as  fodder. 

Building  on  Lenin's  terroristic  methods 
and  on  Lenin's  Idea  of  a  monolithic  party, 
Stalin  sharpened  the  organisational  tools  to 
elevate  himself  to  undisputed  and  unchal- 
lengeable power  through  wholesale  destruc- 
tion of  party  members  and  leaders  on  a  scale 
hitherto  unknown  In  history.  Glorifying 
Lenin's  memory,  as  Lienln  before  him  glorified 
Marx's,  he  pronounced  himself  their  succes- 
sor and  initiated  a  cult  of  his  own  personal- 
ity. But.  unlike  Lenin.  Stalin  was  a  states- 
man. During  the  war  he  restored  the  Church 
and  harnessed  Russian  patriotism  for  the  de- 
feat of  Germany  and  the  restoration  of  the 
boundaries  of  the  Russian  Empire. 

The  future  Russia,  however,  will  never  be 
comparable  either  to  the  autocracy  or  to  the 
empires  of  the  past.  It  will  grow  Into  a  com- 
monwealth of  free  and  Independent  peoples — 
a  path  and  a  vision  by  which  my  Government 
was  guided  In  1917. 

rsCTS    THAT    CANNOT    BE    CONCEA1.ED 

The  history  of  the  Russian  people  has  been 
one  straight  beam — an  arrow— towards  free- 
dom, and  this  cannot  be  bent.  The  Invasion 
by  the  Mongols  In  the  thirteenth  century;  the 
conquest  by  the  Poles  In  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury; the  "Times  of  Trouble"  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  and  the  disaster  that  Lenin 
wrought  in  1917 — all  are  but  episodes  which 
the  Rtiasian  people  had  to  endure  and  each 
of  which  they  have  overcome.  They  will  over- 
come LenlnUm,  too.  Russia  has  had  a  glorious 
past  and  glorious  peraonagea  to  revere  and 
love  before  whom  Lenin  stands  but  as  a 
warped,  maimed  caricature  with  a  demented 
mind. 

Already  the  cult  of  personality  has  been 
officially  denounced.  Already  Stalin's  body 
has  been  ejected  from  the  Mausoleum.  Al- 
ready some  facts  can  no  longer  be  concealed, 
even  about  Lenin,  and  terror  has  been  de- 
nounced. It  remains  for  the  whole  truth 
about  Lenin  to  become  known  and  the  crim- 
inality of  Bolshevism  to  be  exposed  for  the 
rest  of  the  edifice— the  cult  of  personaUty 
and  the  cult  of  a  monolithic  party  that  dic- 
tates a  single  Interpretaton  of  truth,  na- 
tionally, internationally  and  on  every  level 
of  personal  existence — to  crumble. 

I  may  not  Uve  to  see  RusaU  realise  her  des- 
tiny as  a  free,  humane  country  with  its  peo- 
ple dedicated  to  the  betterment  of  mankind. 
But  you  may  see  It.  and  certainly  your  chil- 
dren will.  Russia  can  never  be  destroyed — 
from  within  or  from  without — and  all  those 
who  attempt  to  do  so  will  be  doomed  to  fail- 
ure. It  is  with  this  faith  In  the  RussU  that  I 
know  and  love  that  I  am  able  to  depart  in 
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Two  MOMEMTa  Wrxm  Kbbbmskt  Mwht  Havx 

Stowsd   LUflM 

(By  David  Ployd) 

When  I  asked  Alexander  Kerenaky  a  few 

yeara  afo  to  toll  me  eoniethlnt  about  the 

BoMMTlk  leaden  be  kn«w  he  Mid:  "I  would 

much  prefer  not  to  talk  atwut  tbam  at  aU. 


People  always  think  my  views  are  determined 
simply  by  the  fact  that  they  overthrew  me 
and  my  Government."  Today  It  Is  dllBcult  to 
avoid  the  Impression  that  hla  views  of  Lenin 
are  coloured  by  the  fact  that  he  was  the  loser 
in  the  batUe  of  1917. 

In  our  earlier  talk  Kerensky  gave  a  fairly 
balanced  view  of  Lenin  and  Trotsky.  "Lenlu 
was  a  great  force,  but  a  negative  force,  and 
he  was  a  fanatic.  Trouky  was  simply  a  man 
who  was  out  to  make  a  career  for  himself;  he 
was  very  self -centered." 

Lenin's  strength,  he  said,  lay  in  his  "utter 
amorallty."  "Lenin  drew  all  the  moral  con- 
clusions from  the  formula  that  there  Is  no 
God.  I  consider  that  a  man  without  con- 
science, without  the  feeling  that  there  Is  a 
higher  force  with  which  he  mtist  reckon.  Is 
nothing  but  a  monkey  with  a  human  brain. 
That's  a  frightening  force." 

But.  I  asked  Kerenaky.  surely  Lenin  en- 
Joyed  a  certain  popularity? 

"Of  course  he  did — very  considerable  popu- 
larity In  certain  circles.  But  the  main  thing 
was — and  this  Is  what  everyone  forgets — that 
Lenin  and  all  the  others  wouldn't  have  lasted 
a  single  day  In  Russia  If  they  had  said,  as 
Hitler  said  20  years  later.  I  am  making  use 
of  your  democratic  machine  because  I  loathe 
democracy  and  Intend  to  destroy  It.' 

"Lenin  acted  the  part  of  the  consistent 
democrat.  He  accused  me  of  not  wanting  to 
permit  the  Constituent  Assembly  to  meet,  of 
being  ready  to  surrender  to  the  Germans,  a^d 
of  God  knows  what  else.  But  when  his  com- 
rades wrote  to  blm  In  Finland  to  tell  him 
their  doubts  about  the  wisdom  of  organising 
a  revolt  and  to  suggest  that  It  would  be  bet- 
ter to  wait  for  elections  and  a  new  Con- 
stituent Assembly  be  told  them  that  only 
fooU  could  think  like  that.  The  Assembly 
would  be  antl-Bolshevlk,  he  said — there  could 
be  no  question  of  waiting  for  It.  As  for  the 
Soviets,  he  called  them  a  good  weapon  for 
seizing  power  which  would  afterwards  be- 
come a  useless  toy." 

As  Prime  Minister,  Kerenaky  was  In  a  posi- 
tion In  the  summer  of  1917  to  arrest  Lenin 
and  perhaps  to  have  put  an  end  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  BoUhevlk  victory.  I  asked  him 
why  he  didn't  do  so. 

"Tou  see,  I  was  at  the  front  at  the  time,  un- 
fortunately. All  the  information  necessary  for 
his  arrest  was  In  our  bands  and  the  arrest 
should  have  been  made  at  the  very  begin- 
ning of  July. 

AUtXST    ATODKO 

"But  when,  in  my  absence,  the  July  upris- 
ing began,  one  of  the  cloeeet  collaborators  of 
the  Minister  of  Justice  handed  some  docu- 
ments over  to  the  Journalists  and  Lenin  got 
to  know  about  what  was  planned.  Moreover 
he  was  tipped  off  by  one  of  our  own  officials 
that  he  already  bad  a  warrant  out  for  hU 
arrest.  So  he  fled." 

"Otherwise  you  would  have  arrested  him?" 
I  asked. 

"Of  course — all  the  others  who  stayed  In 
Petersburg  were  arrested.  But  there  Is  a  more 
serious  charge  which  can  be  laid  against 
us  and  against  me  in  particular.  That  Is:  why 
didnt  we  arrest  Lenin  at  the  moment  of  his 
arrival  from  exile  in  Switzerland?" 

Kerensky  supplied  the  answer  to  his  own 
question : 

"The  reason  was  that  we  thought  the  fact 
of  Lenin's  being  able  to  travel  across  Ger- 
many [In  the  'sealed  train']  would  be  suffi- 
cient In  Itself  to  compromise  him.  And  when 
the  question  was  raised  In  the  Provisional 
Government  the  War  Minister  said  he  had 
no  means  of  stopping  the  train  at  the 
frontier." 

So  Lenin  remained  at  Uberty,  and  within  a 
matter  of  months  had  toppled  Kerenaky's 
Government  and  Installed  himseU  In  power. 
Kerenaky  attributed  his  defeat  to  a  combina- 
tion of  many  factors;  the  war  situation  and 
the  consequent  confusion,  the  Germans'  sup- 
port for  the  Bolaherlk*,  the  Allies'  uncer- 
tainty, Lenin's  skillful   ezplolUtlon  ot  the 
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situation,  and  finally  the  rerolt  against  the 
Oovemment  led  by  General  KomUor.  "So 
there  aroee  a  situation  in  Russia  where  the 
Government  was  being  attacked  from  two 
sides  from  the  Left  and  from  the  Bight." 
Kerensky  explained.  It  wai  an  ImposslbU 
task  for  any  man. 

Did  be  teal  be  had  done  bis  beet  at  the 
time? 

"Of  course,  I  don't  want  to  say  that.  In 
such  condiUons.  we  dldnt  make  mistake*. 
But  the  revival  of  the  Bolshevik  movement 
and  Ite  final  victory  could  have  been  avoided 
If  it  had  been  a  struggle  between  two  forces— 
the  Russian  democratic  Government  with 
the  Western  democracies  on  one  side  and 
Lenin  along  with  Ludendorll  [German 
Chancellor)  on  the  other. 

"If  I  had  known  then  that  certain  very  In- 
fluenUal  people  abroad— I  won't  name  any 
names— were  going  to  encourage  KomUov. 
then  I  should  have  behaved  very  differently. 
There  are.  of  course,  things  I  regret  I  failed 
to  do.  But  let's  not  talk  about  that." 

Kerensky  was  not  with  his  Government 
when  the  Bolsheviks  finally  burst  into  the 
Winter  Palace  and  arrested  the  Ministers.  He 
had  left  Petersburg  to  meet  the  troops  which 
were  supposed  to  be  approaching  the  city. 
How  did  he  get  away? 

"I  left  Petersburg  in  the  open  official  car  in 
which  I  usually  travelled  with  my  staff, 
the  comnxander  of  troops  and  others,  and 
we  told  the  driver  to  drive  at  his  normal 
speed  through  the  main  streets  where  there 
were  Bolshevik  patrols.  As  we  were  driving  in 
the  direction  of  Tsarskoye  Selo  we  were  fired 
at  for  the  first  time.  But  they  missed  us." 
Kerensky  made  his  way  to  Moscow  and 
went  Into  hiding,  disguising  Mmwelf  with 
long  hair  and  a  moustache.  "Finally  at  the 
beginning  of  Jtine  I  left  Moscow  In  a  spe- 
cial train  for  Serbian  officers  who  were  being 
repatriated.  The  Government  allowed  them 
to  leaTe  without  arms.  It  wa*  among  them, 
with  no  tinlform  or  weapon*,  that  I  also 
left." 

Finally  I  raised  the  quesUon  of  the  fate  of 
Tsar  Nicholas  and  his  family,  who  were 
butchered  by  the  Bolsheviks  In  Ekaterinburg. 
Could  Kerensky  have  done  anything  to  save 
them? 

He  alleged  that  tb*  blame  lay  wltb  the 
British  Government,  which  withdrew  i>er- 
misaion  earUer  given  for  the  Tsar  and  hU 
family  to  be  given  asylum  in  Britain.  "The 
Tsar  arrived  at  the  Stavka  (Headquarters)  on 
March  18  to  take  leave  of  hi*  fellow  officers. 
He  had  been  their  Supreme  Commander  for 
two  years.  He  then  scribbled  four  requests 
down  on  a  scrap  of  paper.  They  were:  to  be 
allowed  to  return  in  safety  to  his  family  in 
Tsarskoye  Selo;  to  be  allowed  to  Uve  there 
qtiietly  with  hla  suite;  to  be  given  safe  con- 
duct to  Murmansk:  to  be  aUowed  to  go  to 
England. 

BKBT71T  TO   THK   TSAK 

"The  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  went  to 
Sir  George  Buchanan,  the  British  Ambassa- 
dor, and  banded  him  the  Provisional  Gov- 
ernment's request.  A  few  days  later  a  reply 
was  received  that  hoeplUUty  would  be  offered 
In  Britain.  But  then,  after  the  direct  inter- 
yentlon  of  King  George  V.  the  agreement  was 
withdravm." 

( in  his  memoirs  Kerensky  ampllflea  the  dr- 
cumsunces  of  the  King's  move.  He  quotes  a 
passage  from  Harold  Nlcolson's  official  biog- 
raphy of  George  V  showing  that  the  King 
intervened  as  a  result  of  Left-wing  criticism 
and  the  beUef  that  public  opinion  In  Britain 
was  opposed  to  the  proposal.) 

"When  Sir  George  received  these  Instruc- 
tions," Kerensky  continued,  "be  did  not  tell 
us  about  it  In  good  time.  So  we  prepared  the 
Tsar's  departure,  and  when  Foreign  Min- 
ister Teresatenko  went  to  Buchanan  to  aak 
blm  for  a  cruiser  to  be  sent  be  was  told  It 
would  not  be  possible." 

"How  did  the  Tsar  take  this  xebuftr* 

«1  told  blm  that,  stnoe  It  wa*  bnpoartbl* 
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to  tvA  blm  to  England,  I  would  request  blm 
to  go  to  Tobolsk.' 

"Wa*  be  terribly  disappomted?" 

"Of  coupee." 

[From  the  Anglo-XTkralnlan  News,  February 

1970) 

Nxw  CoLLBcnvs  Pakm  Statotx 


(By  Bohdan  Hryuan) 
The  Third  All-Unlon  Congress  of  CoUectlve 
Farmers,  which  had  been  In  preparation  for 
several  years,  finally  took  place  In  Moscow  on 
November  25-27,  1969.  The  agenda  consisted 
of  a  single  item — adoption  of  the  new  Model 
SUtutc  of  Collective  Farms. 

The  previous.  Second  Congress  of  Collec- 
tive Farmers,  took  place  as  far  back  as  1936. 
in  StaUn'a  time,  and  Its  purpose  was  to  cele- 
brate formally  "the  victory  of  the  coUecUve 
farm  system"  in  the  countryside  and  to  adopt 
the  "Model  Statute  of  CollecUve  Farm"  dic- 
tated by  Stalin,  by  which  the  collective  farms 
were  guided  for  nearly  35  years  up  to  the 
latest  congress. 

The  Stalin  statute  reflected  the  strict  cen- 
tralising   trend    of    the    Bolshevist    regime. 
On  Its  basis,  the  Bolshevist  State,  or  rather 
its  rapacious  bureaucracy,  was  able  to  dic- 
tate arbitrarily  the  entire  activity  and  life 
of  the  collective  farms  to  the  least  details. 
Although  the  document  contained  a  num- 
ber of  democratic  sounding  formalities,  as 
e.g.  it  proTlded  for  a  general  meeting  of  col- 
lective   farmers,    the    elecUon    of    the    col- 
lective farm  chairman  at  such  a  meeting, 
etc..  In  actual  fact  the  local  district  authori- 
ties did  not  pay  serious  attention  to  these 
vestiges  of  democratic  procedures,  but  usu- 
ally "propoeed"  this  or  that,  and  the  general 
meeting  of  collecUve  farmers,  as  a  matter 
of  cotirae,  adopted  such  "proposals"  tinani- 
mously.  Any  opposition  was  unthinkable  be- 
cause the  "propoeals"   were  backed   by  the 
guns  of  the  militia  or  the  secret  police,  de- 
portation to  Siberia,  concentration  camps, 
or  even  shooting  In  the  back  of  one's  head. 
as  happened  In  Vlnnytsla.  among  many  other 
places.  For  several  long  decade*  the  collec- 
tive farms  received  from  the  administrative 
organs  strict  plans  of  sowing,  or  deliveries  of 
food  produce,  etc.  Failure  to  fulfUl  them  re- 
sulted in  severe  punishment.  For  the  pay- 
ment   of    "workdays"    remained    miserable 
quantities  of  farm  products,  and  even  these 
were  swallowed  to  a  ccHislderable  extent  by 
the   privileged   stratum   of   ooUectlve    farm 
bureaucracy,  all   sorts  of   bookkeepers  and 
brigade  leaders.  As  a  result  of  the  terrible 
ejq;>loltatlon.  stupid  centralising  laws,   and 
low  material  Interest,  the  collective  farmer 
used  to  work  sloppUy,  the  plUerlng  of  col- 
lective farm  property  became  a  common  oc- 
currence, productivity  fell  catastrophlcally  or 
failed  to  rise  ^precliibly,  in  particular  ani- 
mal farming  remained  on  a  primitive  level. 
In  addition,  the  state  forbade  the  farmers 
to   engage    in   any    outaide    occupations   or 
crafts,  or  even  to  organise  subsidiary  indus- 
trial enterprises  belonging  to  the  collective 
farms,  in  order  not  to  distract  the  farmers 
from    the   compulsory    work   on    the   land. 
Moreover,  the  Bolshevist  authorities  made 
trade  in  agricultural  produce  difficult.  Thus 
the  Initiative  of  the  farmers  was  ruthlessly 
curtailed  and  tremendous  opportvmlUes  for 
the  development  of  agrlctilture  remained  un- 
utilised.  Purposely   lowered   sUte   purchas- 
ing  prices   for   agricultural    products   con- 
demned the  farming  population  to  perpetual 
poverty.  Rural  youth  made  every  effort  to 
leave  the  village  for  the  town  where  the  con- 
dition* vera  aomewhat  better.  There  loomed 
tbe  danger  of  a  complete  breakdown  of  agri- 
cultural economy. 

KBXTTSHCHEV'S  XBTORM 

Stalin's  death  made  It  possible  for  his  suc- 
cessor* to  save  the  collecUve  farm  system 
from  collapse.  "The  collective  leadership" 
wltb  Khnubcbev  at  lU  head  began  to  Intro- 
duoe  partial  change*  here  and  there  In  order 
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to  Improve  tbe  eorry  *taU  at  alTaln  and  to 
encourage  the  fanner*  to  produce  more.  On 
several  occasion*  purebaslng  price*  for  agri- 
cultural produce  were  raised,  but  even  today 
they  remain  low  because  the  costs  of  produc- 
tion increased  likewise  In  the  meantime,  in 
aome  cases  at  a  more  npM  raU  than  the 
purchasing  prices. 

In  1966  the  BolshevUt  authorities  recog- 
nised that  the  existing  Collective  Farm  Stat- 
ute served  as  a  brake  for  agriculture,  but 
did  not  muster  enough  courage  to  admit  it 
honesUy  and  to  abolish  it.  Instead.  Moscow 
issued  an  order  according  to  which  the  col- 
lective farms  were  authorised  to  make  certain 
changes  In  the  statute  rule*  in  order  to  adapt 
them  to  concrete  situation.  TbU  concerned 
some  questions  of  internal  management  of 
the  coUective  farms,  such  a*  the  setting  up 
of  internal  collective  farm  funds,  tbe  eystem 
of  remimeration  of  work  in  collective  farm*, 
the  slxe  of  private  plot*  of  collective  farm 
homesteads  etc..  but  it  failed  to  tackle  the 
main  root  of  the  evil. 

At  the  turn  of  tbe  fifties  and  sixties,  en- 
raptured  by   hi*   omniscience.  Kbmshcber 
began  to  carry  out  neck-breaking  experi- 
ments with  the  reforms  of  the  management 
of  tbe  economy  (rf  the  Bolshevist  empire,  in- 
cluding agriculture.  He  aboll*bed  certain  ad- 
ministrative organ*  and  replaced  them  with 
others,  "aggrandised"  coUective  farms,  dis- 
trict, regional  and  other  territorial  organs  of 
management,  divided  regional  Party  organi- 
sations into  rural  and  urban,  ordered  the  col- 
lective farms  to  sow  malse  at  one  time,  then 
switched  over  to  spring  wheat,  clover,  sugar 
beet  for  fodder  etc.  and  thus  created  some- 
thing of  a  chaos.  New  campaigns  foUoweo  one 
another  with  kaleidoscopic  speed.  Khrush- 
chev, and  after  him  the  entire  Bolshevist  pro- 
paganda   machinery,    painted    ralnbow-llke 
prospect*  of  the  development  of  "cbeml*a- 
tion"  of  agrtcvdture,  of  a  tremendou*  upsurge 
of  tbe  output  of  artlikdal  f  crtlllBera,  watering 
and  Irrigation,  development  of  virgin  aoH, 
etc.,  but  the  reeult*  were  imtber  meager.  In 
the  end  the  USSR  had  to  buy.  c^  in  band, 
wheat  abroad,  because  the  USSR  faced  tbe 
q;>ectre  of  famine.  eq>eciaUy  in  1982. 


THB    POLICT    or    THB 


cugfux 


The  removal  of  Khrushchev  and  the  ac- 
cession to  power  Of  a  new  cUque  under  the 
leadership  of  Brezhnev-Kosygin-Podgomyl 
took  place  under  the  tacit  alogan  of  aban- 
domnent  of  radical  reforms  and  Instead  of 
carrying  throtigb  a  weU-tho\ight-out  order- 
ing of  the  f>yl«ting  state  of  affairs.  Tlie  new 
management  decided  to  carry  out  aU  change* 
slowly  and  graduaUy  In  order  to  stabilise 
the  shaken  Bolshevist  authority  and  to  pre- 
vent by  all  means  any  Incitement  of  tbe 
mood  of  the  people  and  the  danger  of  tbe 
collapse  of  the  empire.  As  a  result,  for  In- 
stance, a  change  of  the  Soviet  Conatitu- 
tion.  announced  by  Khrushchev,  has  not  yet 
been  carried  out  although  a  Constitutional 
Committee  has  been  In  existence  for  many 
years  now.  Instead  of  Khrushchev  it  U  headed 
now  by  Brezhnev.  Not  a  word  transpires 
about  any  action  In  this  re^>ect.  Likewise, 
we  had  to  wait  a  whole  decade  before  some 
of  the  changes  in  the  CoUecUve  Farm  SUt- 
ute.  announced  by  Khrushchev,  stlU  were 
formaUy  introduced. 

Soviet  propaganda  blared  for  many  years 
about  these  changes  that  they  would  be  of 
tremendous  significance  for  the  future  devel- 
opment of  the  coUective  farms  system. 

FlnaUy,  the  long  awaited  moment  came, 
and  In  the  spring  of  1969  the  press  putkllshed 
a  draft  of  the  new  coUective  farm  sUtute 
which  was,  allegedly,  to  free  the  inltiaUve  of 
the  coUective  farmers  for  increasing  the 
agricultural  output  and  improving  their  ma- 
tKiMl  position.  Thi*  draft  astonished  aU  ob- 
servers not  by  how  much  it  differed  from  the 
StaUn  statute,  but  how  Uttle  it  differed  from 
the  latter.  A*  a  matter  of  fact,  with  aome 
.mall  and  ■econdary  exception*,  which  in 
fact  were  already  In  operation.  It  was  the 
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St*lln  sUtute  slightly  polished  and 
varnished  For  several  months  the  Soviet 
pr«M  oonduct«d  the  so-oalled  "nation-wide" 
dlaaiton  of  the  draft  sUtut*.  which  con- 
slcUd  uniaUy  In  that  individual  oorrespond- 
enta  pralMd  th«  Party  and  government  and 
oecaalonaUy,  submitted  some  remarks  of  their 
own  to  tills  or  that  article  of  the  statute, 
without  touching,  of  course,  the  whole  and 
the  main  principles  of  the  collecUve  farm 
system. 

COMMT7NIST    "DKMOCaSCT" 

The  Third  All-Unlon  Collective  Farm  Con- 
gress which  took  place  In  Uoacow  between 
November  3fi  and  37.  1068.  waa  attended  by 
over  4.500  delegates  from  the  entire  USSR — 
2,400  of  them,  or  over  50  p.  c.  members  of 
the  CPSU.  (It  should  be  remarked  at  thU 
point  that  out  of  about  60  milUon  collective 
farm  populaUon  in  tlM  DS8R  only  1.600.000 
are  Communists.  I.e.  2.S  p.  c:  and  taking  into 
aoooimt  only  the  grown  up  population — 
about  S  p.  c.)  Thus  a  small  number  of  Com- 
munists represented  over  50  p.  c.  of  the  col- 
lective farmers,  while  the  rest  of  the  dele- 
gates were  communist  fellow  travelers  and 
Inttmldatad  "beat  workers"  who  were  to  give 
at  least  an  appearance  of  democratic  proce- 
dure. Moreover,  many  of  the  Communist  del- 
•gatee  were  far  from  collective  farmers,  be- 
cauae  even  statistically  they  are  claaaad  as 
"vorkera  and  employes."  such  aa  e.g.  Braeh- 
nav  himself,  the  minister  of  agriculture 
Matskevlch.  all  sorts  of  managers  of  regional 
and  district  departments  of  agriculture, 
bookkeepers,  etc..  all  those  paraslUcal  ele- 
ments that  feed  on  the  live  body  of  the  col- 
lective fanner  and  sap  his  forces  for  the 
"benefit  of  the  Soviet  motherland"— the 
Russian  empire. 

MiaTAKKS 

The  main  speeches  at  the  Congress  were 
made  by  Brealinev  and  Polyansky.  They  laud- 
ed the  collective  farm  system  and  painted  In 
roay  colours  its  present  state  and  future  pro- 
spects. Brezhnev  praised  In  every  way  the 
'advantages  of  the  collective  farm  system" 
and  painted  In  black  colours  the  allegedly 
miserable  situation  of  the  agricultural  popu- 
lation In  the  capitalist  countries.  Neverthe- 
less he  could  not  fall  to  admit  that  there  had 
alao  been  some  dark  moments  In  the  history 
of  the  collective  farm  system,  only  he  saw 
them  In  a  distant  past,  at  the  beginning  of 
collectivisation,  while  by  now.  allegedly  the 
Party  had  recUlled  everything.  Literally  he 
said  the  following:  "In  the  process  of  the 
construction  of  the  collective  farm  system 
we  did  not  avoid  certain  mistakes.  But  theae 
were  the  mlatakea  of  a  search,  the  mlatakea 
due  to  Inexperience.  The  Party  Itaelf  bodly 
uncovered  the  mlatakea,  spoke  about  them 
openly  to  the  peopla  and  rectified  them.  Un- 
fortunately, even  now  one  can  find  amateurs 
of  exaggerating  the  shortcomings  in  the  great 
revolutionary  cause."  This  hary  admission 
does  not  explain  what  kind  of  "mistakes"  are 
meant,  who  made  them,  what  results  they 
bad,  and  gives  no  proof  that  they  bad  indeed 
bean  rectified.  Surely,  the  organised  man- 
mada  famine  and  the  death  of  seven  milUon 
Ukrainian  farming  population  is  not  simply 
an  Inaigntflcant  "mistake"  which  does  not 
deserve  to  be  mentioned?  As,  similarly,  other 
such  "mlatakea".  like  e.g.  the  "de-kulaklaa- 
tlon" — dlaposseaaion  of  ordinary  farmers  of 
their  land,  bouses  and  property,  their  expul- 
sion from  their  homes  and  villages  In  bitter 
cold,  without  the  possibility  of  any  help,  their 
deportation  together  with  their  wives  and 
small  children  Into  the  wild  primeval  taiga 
to  face  certain  death  from  exhaustion,  the 
starvation  of  the  farming  population  over 
aa>v«ral  decades,  dictatorship  of  various  petty 
satrapa  of  the  Bolshevik  Party  In  the  rural 
areas  and  mockery  of  the  peasantry — all  this 
ts  simply  a  sUght  "mlatake"  or  the  "wlaa" 
party  which  carries  out  Its  policy  in  accord- 
ance with  an  allegedly  scientific  plan?  Not 
a  word  waa  said  about  It  by  Breehnev  and 
other  oratota.  At  tta  same  time,  over  the 
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period  of  35  years,  there  was  many  a  policy 
move  by  the  party  with  regard  to  the  rural 
populaUon.  many  a  "mistake",  which  it 
would  have  been  useful  to  discuss  in  graatar 
detail.  In  order  to  prevent  Its  occurrence  In 
the  future. 

CHANCBS 

Polyanaky  reported  about  the  new  Statute 
and  the  changes  which  it  brings  in  the  situ- 
ation  of   the   collective    farms.    He   stressed 
that  the  SUtute.  In  the  first  place,  has  the 
aim  of  "strengthening  and  accumulating  the 
collective  farm  property",  a  better  utilisation 
of   land,    "widening   of   the   economic   Inde- 
pendence   and    intUatlve    of    the    collective 
farms",  "the  raising  of  the  level  of  socialisa- 
tion In  agriculture",  "concentration  and  spe- 
cialisation of  production."  The  statute  per- 
mits the  creation  of  Inter-coUectlve  farm  and 
collective  farm — State  owned  specialised  en- 
terprises, organisations  and  associations,  per- 
mits the  collective  farms  to  develop  subsidi- 
ary enterprises  and  crafts,  makes  it  Incum- 
bent on  the  collective  famu  to  guarantee  a 
certain  wage  to  the  collective  farmer.  At  the 
same  time  collective  farms  have  to  Increase 
every   year   the   "socialised"   collective   farm 
funds.  Polyansky  admitted  that  the  "Interests 
of  consumption  had  not  been  taken  into  ac- 
count" previously,  in  other  words  that  the 
collective   farmers'   remuneration    had   been 
Insufflcient  to  keep  them  reasonably  well  off. 
The  new  Statute  allows  the  collective  farms 
to  set  aside   funds   to   make  supplementary 
payments  to  the  old  age  pensions  of  old  col- 
lective farmers.  Polyansky  admitted  that  the 
Individual   farming   plots   of   the   collective 
farmers   were   still   "necessary   for  the   time 
being",  but  expressed  the  hope  that  In  the 
future  collecUve  farmers  themselves  would 
give  them  up.  He  rejected  the  Idea  that  the 
individual    farming    plots   of    the   collective 
farmers  should  be  abolished  at  present.  This, 
of  course,  ts  motivated  by  the  fear  that  such 
a  move  would  provoke  great  dlssatlsfacUon 
among  the  rural  populaUon.  as  well  as  re- 
sult In  shortagea  of  some  food  produce.  In 
particular   vegetables.   In   the  town  market. 
Unlike    In    the    previous    Statute,    the    new 
Statute  provides  for  the  election  of  not  only 
the  chairman  and  members  of  the  board  of 
a  collective   farm   by   a  general   meeUng  of 
the  collecUve  farmers,  but  also  of  the  man- 
agers of   subdivisions   of   a   collecUve   farm, 
such    as    brigade    leader    and    link    leaders. 
Polyansky  also  discussed  a  number  of  pro- 
poaala   which    had   been   submitted   to   the 
Statute  commission,  namely  the  creaUon  of 
*  system  of  collective  farm  organs  from  the 
bottom  to  the  top,  the  method  of  voting  at 
general  meetings — open  or  secret — and  other 
questions. 

ouNO — "paoauEM  mo.  oi»«" 
The  debate  on  the  draft  Statuta  was,  as 
ustial  In  the  USSR,  well  preparad  beforehand 
and  everything  went  on  smoothly.  One  after 
another  the  delegatea  rose  to  praise  Bresh- 
nev's  speech,  related  about  the  succeaaea  of 
this  or  that  collective  farm,  district  or  re- 
gion, rarely  introduced  some  delicate  hlnU 
about  this  or  that  second  rate  problem.  One 
of  the  moat  Interesting  was  the  speech  by 
O.  H.  Buznytskjrl,  chairman  of  a  collective 
farm  from  Kiev  region.  Having  boasted  about 
some  phenomenal  successes  In  his  collective 
farm  where,  allegedly,  up  to  40  quintals  of 
grain  had  bean  collected  per  hectare  of  land, 
he  expressed  some  critical  remarks.  Inter  alia 
he  spoke  about  the  shortage  of  artificial  fer- 
tiilsera  and  the  Importance  of  dung  for  In- 
creaalng  tha  yields.  He  called  It  "problem 
number  one."  In  shouting  about  artificial 
fertlUsera  the  Bolshevik  leaders  forgot  about 
the  ordinary  dung,  and  It  needed  a  Buanyt- 
skyl  to  remind  them  ot  this  simple  fact.  Piur- 
ther  Buznytskyl  drew  the  attention  to  the 
shortage  of  building  materials  which  Is  acute 
In  the  villages.  Re  explained  to  the  Soviet 
economists  the  reaaon  for  the  decline  in  the 
number  of  heads  of  pigs  in  tha  USSR,  and. 
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as  a  result,  for  the  shortage  of  pork  which  is 
the  baalc  meat  product  In  the  USSR.  It  la,  it 
appears,  a  result  of  the  introduction  of  dif- 
ferent prices  In  different  aonea  for  grain.  In 
the  forest  zone,  e.g.  In  Polissla  (as  well,  as  In 
the  greater  part  of  the  territory  of  the 
RSFSR,  by  the  way — Ed.)  grain  prices  are 
twice  as  high  as  those  In  the  greater  part  of 
Ukraine.  Therefore  the  collective  farmers  in 
the  forest  belt  prefer  to  sell  grain  to  the 
State  rather  than  to  raise  pigs  which  Is  not  as 
profitable.  As  a  result  there  Is  a  shortage  of 
pork. 

WHAT    HAS   CHANCEOt 

The  Congress,  of  course,  adopted  the  new 
Statute  unanimously,  as  well  as  "elected"  an 
All-Unlon  Collective  Farm  Council  consisting 
of  125  members,  25  of  them  from  the  Ukrain- 
ian SSR.  Analogous  councils  are  to  be  elected 
In  all  Republics,  regions  and  districts.  What 
will  be  their  functions  and  powers  has  not 
been    made    very   clear.    The    Statute    notes 
that  voting  at  general  meetings  can  be  either 
open  or  secret.  The  previous  Statute  provided 
only  for  open  voting.  Matters  are  not  much 
improved  thereby,  however,  because  the  Bol- 
sheviks are  past  masters  at  Intimidating  peo- 
ple to  vote  "unanimously"  by  the  show  of 
hands  for  their  "proposals."  The  new  statute 
introduces    the   possibility   to   hold    general 
meetings  of  collective  farmers  with  the  par- 
ticipation of  delegates  only  where  collective 
farms  are  large.  The  Statute  speaks  about  the 
independence  of  the  collective  farms  based,  it 
appears,  on  the  fact  that  since  1967  Moscow 
announces  several  years  ahead  quotas  of  food 
produce  to  be  delivered  compulsorlly  to  the 
state  at  fixed  prices.  Thus  the  collective  farms 
know  beforehand  what  they  can  expect  and 
can  thus  draw  up  more  realistic  plans  of  out- 
put and  Its  utilisation  after  the  delivery  of 
their    quotas.    Collective    farms    themselves 
can  now  plan  the  sowings  and  field  work  In 
accordance  with  local  conditions,  and  are  not 
required   to  stick   blindly   to   the   directives 
from  Moscow,  as  was  usual  In  Stalin's  time. 
Nevertheless  the  Statute  states  firmly  sev- 
eral times  that  the  collective  farms  must  In 
tha  first  place  care  for  Increasing  the  social 
(I.e.  State-owned,  or  rather  Moscow-owned) 
property,  and  only  afterwards  to  show  solici- 
tude for  the  welfare  of  the  ordinary  collec- 
tive farmer.  The  Statute  confirms  Stalin  laws 
about  Increasing  the  so-called  "indivisible" 
property  of  the  collective  farms  and  prohibits 
any  refund  of  their  part  of  the  collective  farm 
property  to  a  collective  farm  member  who 
might  wlah  to  leave  the  collective  farm. 

Thus,  as  we  see,  the  Statute  In  the  main 
leaves  the  basic  principles  of  the  collective 
farm  system  intact,  the  position  of  collecUve 
farmers  remains  not  much  different  from 
that  of  the  serfs  In  tsarist  Russia.  The  exist- 
ence of  the  collective  farms  Is  perpetuated, 
the  trend  to  the  greatest  possible  amassing 
of  the  collective  farm  "social"  property  is 
encouraged,  because  It  Is  owned  by  the  State. 
or  rather  Moscow,  the  Individual  property 
of  the  collective  farmer  is  limited  to  a  neces- 
sary minimum.  For  Instance,  a  coUecUve 
farm  homestead  can  possess  only  up  to  0.60 
hectare  of  land.  Including  the  site  of  the 
house  and  other  buildings,  one  cow,  one  sow. 
or  two  pigs  for  fattening,  up  to  10  sheep  and 
goats  altogether,  and  an  unlimited  number 
of  bee  hives,  domestic  fowl  and  rabbits. 

BtrccEas  OB  rAiLuai? 
The  widening  of  the  InlUative  of  the  col- 
lective farm  managements  announced  by  the 
Statute,  could,  of  course,  be  beneficial,  but 
so  far  It  Is  merely  theory.  What  will  happen 
in  practice  only  the  future  will  show,  for 
many  a  reform  and  "democratlsation"  an- 
nounced by  the  Bolahevlks  turned  sour  In 
actual  performance  In  the  past.  They  often 
had  oppoalte  effects  to  those  that  had  been 
hoped  for.  Collective  farms  are  now  being 
put  more  or  less  on  a  par  with  Taetory  man- 
agements which  received  greater  rights  under 
Breshnev  than  they  had  for  a  long  time  be- 
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fore.  The  results  of  thla  reform,  however,  are 
not  yet  sufflclenUy  clear  to  make  a  definite 
judgment  of  Its  success  or  failure.  Soviet 
bureaucracy  Is  not  used  to  think  and  act 
Independently.  It  constantly  ezpecta  direc- 
tives from  above,  and  thla  is  the  situation  to 
a  great  extent  in  Industry  and  trade  at  pres- 
ent. One  may  expect  a  similar  sltuaUon  In 
agriculture,  as  long  aa  the  USSR  remalna  a 
dictatorship,  and  It  cannot  be  any  other  sys- 
tem without  a  revolution  or  change  of  gov- 
ernment. As  long  as  the  Russian  empire  exists 
It  will  remain  a  tyrannous  dictatorship  be- 
cause otherwise  it  would  collapse  very  soon 
under  the  pressure  of  the  revolutionary  lib- 
eration forcea  of  the  enslaved  peoples.  How  la 
it  possible  for  any  democracy  to  exist  even 
on  a  small  scale  In  the  collective  farms  when 
the  Supreme  Soviet  of  the  USSR,  the  allegedly 
highest  "democratic"  organ,  and  the  supreme 
Soviets  of  the  imlon  Republics,  are  pitiable 
puppets  who  unanimously  raise  their  hands 
at  the  jerk  of  a  "magic  wand"  from  the  Krem- 
lin? The  entire  hullabaloo  around  the  new 
Statute  appears  to  be  a  new  propaganda  cam- 
paign, a  new  change  of  decoration  designed 
to  pull  the  wool  over  the  eyes  oT  the  rural 
population  and  all  the  peoples  ol  the  USSR, 
to  deceive  them  and  the  rest  of  the  world. 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OP  CONSUMER 
PROTECTION 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

OF    MXW    JtaSZT 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  23.  1970 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Amer- 
ican consumer  needs  more  protection 
against  exploitation  and  loses  billions  of 
dollars  a  year  because  of  deceptive  prac- 
tices by  the  seller.  Unfair  wrapping  is 
only  one  example  of  such  deception. 

Many  persons  have  told  me  Uiey  were 
cheated  when  they  bought  meat  at 
supermarkets  when  It  lacked  clear  wrap- 
ping on  all  sides.  Because  most  meat  is 
sold  in  cardboard  containers  covered  on 
top  by  a  clear  plastic  wrap,  the  buyer 
does  not  know  the  quality  of  the  meat 
at  the  bottom  of  the  container. 

A  frequent  complaint  by  housewives 
is  that  good  quality  meat  is  Invariably 
displayed  on  top,  so  it  can  be  seen 
through  the  clear  plastic  wrapping,  and 
that  it  often  covers  a  poorer  quality  meat 
at  the  bottom  of  the  cardboard  container. 

Such  a  practice  is  reprehensible  and 
unfair.  Federal  legislation  should  be 
passed  that  would  make  it  mandatory 
for  markets  to  package  fresh  and  frozen 
cuts  of  meat  in  clear  wrapping  on  all 
sides  and  limit  the  label  size  to  no  more 
than  10  percent.  Presently  it  often  ex- 
ceeds 10  percent. 

I  also  believe  that  legislation  is  needed 
that  would  require  the  dating  of  pack- 
aged goods  in  markets.  Numbers  shown 
on  items  contain  coded  dates  imderstood 
only  by  employees — but  not  the  buyer. 
As  any  reasonable  person  will  concede, 
the  buyer  not  only  has  the  right  to  know 
the  quality  of  the  product  she  is  bujrlng, 
but  also  whether  it  is  fresh  or  not. 

When  I  helped  sponsor  the  Truth-ln- 
Packaglng  Act  several  years  ago,  it  was 
obvious  that  the  consumer  was  being  vic- 
timized in  several  areas.  Some  progress 
has  been  made  in  protecting  the  con- 
sumer, but  so  much  remains  to  be  done. 
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Another  bill  I  have  helped  sponsor — cre- 
ation of  a  Department  of  Consumer  Af- 
fairs at  a  Cabinet  level — would  be  an 
important  victory  in  the  fight  to  give  the 
consumers  the  protection  they  deserve. 


LATCH  KEY  CHILDREN— H 


HON.  JOHN  DELLENBACK 

or  oaacoif 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  23.  1970 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
April  8,  1970, 1  read  into  the  Record  two 
newspaper  accounts  of  the  brutal  murder 
of  a  working  mother's  11 -year-old 
daughter  who  returned  home  from 
school  an  hour  earlier  than  usual.  The 
tragedy  of  Pamela  Marshall's  death 
might  have  been  avoided  had  there  been 
arrangements  available  for  afterschool 
supervision  of  children  who  are  at  that 
inbetween  stage — too  old  for  a  day-care 
center  or  a  babysitter,  but  too  young  for 
complete  independence. 

My  Record  insertion  came  to  the  at- 
tention of  Pamela's  mother,  Mrs.  Carolyn 
Marshall.  At  this  time  I  would  like  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  Mrs.  Marshall's 
recent  letter  tome: 

Apaa  16. 1970. 
Hon.  John  Dkllknbacx, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Ma.  Deixenback:  I  have  read  your 
statements  which  appeared  in  the  "Congres- 
sional Record"  on  April  8.  Is  there  anything 
I  can  do  to  help  you  get  such  leglslaUon 
psLssed?  I  plan  to  write  my  representatives 
In  Tennessee  and  also  those  from  Virginia. 
However,  since  no  bill  has  been  introduced,  I 
win  wait  until  I  hear  from  you. 

My  Pammy  was  a  beautiful  girl — Inside 
and  out.  Although  she  was  almost  12,  ahe 
was  a  petite  girl,  sUlI  wearing  size  8  chil- 
dren's clothes.  People  who  didnt  know  her 
age  thought  she  was  8  or  9. 

There  are  so  many  children  In  this  neigh- 
borhood who  come  home  as  Pammy  did.  Her 
brother  always  got  home  first — she  just  hap- 
pened to  get  out  early  on  April  6.  This  was 
her  first  year  of  not  having  a  baby  sitter. 
She  didn't  want  one — she  babysat  other  chil- 
dren on  weekends  (only  If  it  was  nearby  and 
I  could  be  called).  She  was  never  afraid. 
Our  neighborhood  la  quiet — nev«  any 
trouble. 

Is  there  anything  at  all  that  I  can  do? 
Sincerely. 

Mrs.  CAaoLTN  W.  Mabshaix. 

I  believe  Mrs.  Marshall's  moving  letter 
stands  as  testimony  to  the  need  for  fed- 
erally assisted  programs  which  will  pro- 
vide supervisory  services  for  school-age 
children  of  working  mothers.  As  the 
House  Education  and  Labor  Committee 
considers  child  development  and  child 
care  legislation,  I  will  make  every  effort 
to  see  that  any  bill  reported  includes  pro- 
visions for  supervisory  services  for  these 
so-called  "latch-key"  children. 

Contrary  to  general  belief,  the  problon 
of  supervising  "latch  kejr"  children  is 
very  common.  In  1967,  45  percent  of 
working  mothers  had  children  aged  6  to 
17  years,  as  compared  with  only  27  per- 
cent whose  families  included  children 
younger  than  6.  Masked  by  this  statistic, 
furthermore,  is  the  fact  that  of  the  27 
percent  of  mothers  with  children  young- 
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er  than  6,  many  also  have  older  children 
as  well,  meaning  that  easily  over  half  of 
all  working  mothers  have  school-age 
children. 

At  this  time,  I  would  also  like  to  add 
to  the  Rkcord  the  following  report  on 
"Working  Mothers  and  the  Need  for 
Child  Care  Services,"  published  in  1968 
by  the  Department  of  Labor.  Although 
the  figures  are  somewhat  out  of  date,  I 
believe  this  survey  accurately  siunmar- 
izes  the  proportion  of  the  problem: 

WoaKiMC  Mothzbs  ako  the  Need  pok 
Cmu)  Cake  Sekvices 

There  were  nearly  27.5  million  working 
women  16  years  of  age  and  over  in  the  United 
States  in  March  1967.'  and  their  number  Is 
rising  steadily.  Among  these  workers  were 
10.6  million  mothers  with  children  under  18 
years  of  age.  About  2.2  million  of  these 
mothers  had  children  under  3  years  of  age; 
1.9  million  had  children  3  to  6  years  of  age 
(none  under  3);  and  almost  6.5  mllUon  bad 
children  6  to  17  years  of  age  (none  under 
6).  About  1.5  million  (15  percent)  of  the 
working   mothers   were   nonwhlte. 

The  number  of  working  mothers  has  In- 
creased more  than  sevenfold  since  1940,  when 
there  were  1J>  million  and  has  more  than 
doubled  since  1950,  when  there  were  4.6 
million. 

The  employment  of  mothers,  like  the  em- 
ployment of  all  women,  is  expected  to  con- 
tinue to  rise.  The  Bureau  ot  Labor  StatlsUcs 
has  estimated  conservatively  that  the  num- 
ber of  working  mothers  20  to  44  years  of  age 
with  preschool  children  will  Increase  to  5.3 
million  by  1980.  Moreover,  the  1967  amend- 
ments to  the  Social  Security  Act  require 
many  of  the  mothers  on  the  aid  to  families 
with  dependent  children  rolls  to  be  trained 
for  employment. 

To  ascertain  how  the  children  of  working 
mothers  are  cared  for.  in  February  1965  the 
Children's  Bureau.  U.S.  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  the 
Women's  Bureau  coeponsored  a  national  sur- 
vey of  the  child  care  arrangements  made  by 
these  mothers.  The  survey  was  limited  to  the 
6.1  million  mothers  who  worked  27  weeks 
or  more  In  1964,  either  full  time  or  part  time, 
and  who  bad  at  least  one  child  under  14 
years  at  age  living  at  home.  These  mothers 
had  12.3  million  children  under  14  years  of 
age — 3.8  million,  under  6  years;  6.1  million, 
6  to  11  years;  and  2.4  million,  12  and  13 
years.  The  survey  disclosed  that  nearly  half 
(46  percent)  of  these  children  were  cared  for 
in  their  own  homes  by  their  fathers  or  other 
relaUves.  or  by  babysitters  or  housekeepers; 
28  percent  were  cared  for  by  their  mothers, 
who  either  worked  only  during  their  chil- 
dren's school  hours  or  took  care  of  them 
while  working;  18  percent  were  cared  for 
away  from  home  (only  2  percent  in  group 
care) ;  and  8  percent  looked  after  themselves. 
Nearly  half  of  the  children  who  looked  after 
themselves  were  12  and  13  years  of  age.  but 
about  4  percent  were  under  6  years  of  age. 

Too  many  children  have  care  which  at 
best  would  be  classified  as  questionable 
and  all  too  frequently  would  be  consid- 
ered completely  inadequate. 

Child  care  services  must  be  assured  for 
w^are  mothers  scheduled  for  training 
for  employment  and  should  be  available 
to  every  child  who  needs  them.  Good  day 
care  is  especially  important  for  younger 
children  whose  mothers  must  work  for 
economic  reasons,  and  for  children  who 
are  econcKnicaUy  and  culturally  derived, 
those  with  physical  or  mental  handicaps, 
and  those  whose  mothers  are  incapaci- 
tated. 


>  This  Is  the  latest  date  for  whl<di  data  are 
available  on  the  marital  status  of  workera. 
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Tbe  foUowlng  summary  statements 
and  charts  document  the  rising  number 
of  working  mothers  in  the  United  States 
and  the  increasing  need  for  child  care 
services.  It  is  hoped  that  they  will  prove 
helpful  In  the  intensified  efforts  now 
underway  to  provide,  expand,  and  Im- 
prove day  care  services  throughout  the 
coimtry: 

Almost  Two  Ovr  of  Fivb  Mothsbs 
Amm   Woskcbs 

In  March  1M7  tiMr*  w«r«  kbout  00.4  mU- 
lion  women  16  y«*n  of  Age  and  over  In  the 
population.  Of  these,  27.7  million  had  chil- 
dren under  18  years  of  age.  Almoet  two-fifths 
(10.6  million)  of  theee  mothers  were  In  the 
labor  force.  They  constituted  38  percent  of 
an  women  workers.  Most  of  these  mothers 
were  working  to  raise  family  Income  above 
potet  tj  lerels  or  to  bring  family  Income 
closer  to  standards  of  "modest  adequacy," 
estimated  as  more  than  87.000  a  year  for  an 
urban  family  of  four. 

LABOR  rOUCE  STATUS  OF  WOKEN  IN  THE  POfUUTION, 
BY  MARITAL  STATUS  AND  PRESENCE  OF  CHrLOREN  UNDER 
It  YEARS  OF  AGE.  MARCH  1967 
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Of  the  nearly  38  million  mothsn  with 
diUdrvn  under  18  years  of  age  in  the  pecula- 
tion tn  March  1967,  about  3  million  were 
ralatag  their  children  in  fatherless  homes  or 
tn  hocnsa  where  the  husband  waa  absent. 
Hearty  3  omt  of  S  (64  percent)  of  theee 
mothers  were  workers  as  compared  with  only 
■lightly  nkore  than  1  out  of  S  (35  percent) 
of  the  mothsn  with  husband  present.  Par 
mothers  who  must  bring  up  thetr  children 
alone,  the  compulsion  to  work  Is  obTloualy 
great.  Their  earnings  are  not  ■upplementary; 
they  are  basic  to  the  nialntenance  of  their 
flunlUes.  m  39  percent  of  the  two-jMuent 
famlllee  In  which  the  mother  was  a  worker 
tn  March  1967.  the  husband's  income  in  1966 
was  less  than  85,000.  These  mothers  also 
worked  because  of  urgent  economic  need. 

UBM  FORCE  STATUS  OF  MOTHERS  mTN  CHILORtN  UNDER 
U  YEARS  OF  ACE.  BY  PRESENCE  OF  HUSBAND,  MARCH  lSt7 

K  jmn  •(  Its  •■<  •*w| 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Almost  3  out  of  5  mothers  in  the  labor 
force  In  March  1967  had  children  under  6 
years  of  age.  This  Is  a  slightly  higher  propor- 
Uon  (39  percent)  than  In  1960  (36  percent) 
or  in  1860  (37  percent). 

MOTHERS  IN   THE  LABOR  FORCE.  BY  AGE  OF  CHILDREN, 
1340  67 > 

IMsMmo  14  ytu%  tItglMt  Mtt  >| 


About  10.5  milUon  mothers  with  children 
under  18  years  of  age  were  workers  In  March 
1967.  This  was  the  highest  number  erer  re- 
corded and  was  more  than  seren  times  the 
niunbsr  wtio  were  workers  In  1940  and  mors 
than  twlos  tlie  anmlMr  who  were  worksis  ta 
1960. 
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Income   of   mothers  who  are   widowed,  di- 
vorced, or  separated. 

LABOR  FORCE  PARTICIPATION  OF  MOTHERS'  WITH  HUS- 
BAND PRESENT,  BY  AGE  OF  CHILDREN,  1950^7  > 
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Tax  NuMBsa  or  Woaxmc  MoTMxaa  With 
TooMO  CHnxacN  Wnj.  Contxntjb  To  Riss 
The  number  of  working  ntothera  with 
young  children  is  expected  to  increase  rap- 
idly In  the  next  decade.  It  is  conservatively 
estimated  that  by  1980,  5.3  million  mothers 
30  to  44  years  of  age  with  children  under  5 
years  of  age  will  be  workers.  This  will  consti- 
tute a  43-percent  Increase  over  the  3.7  mil- 
lion similar  mothers  who  are  expected  to  be 
In  the  labor  force  In  1970. 

Labor  force  status  of  mothers  30  to  44 
years  of  age,  with  ctilldren  under  6  years. 
1960-71  >  and  children  under  5  years,  pro- 
jected to  1980': 

NuMBsa  or  Woiuw  Of  Lasoa  Foacs 
(In  millions] 
Tear: 

1960     2  8 

1963     -  »-8 

1967     — 3.9 

Projected — chUdren  undw  f : 
Tear: 

1970  - 3.7 

1975  4-5 

1980  - 5.8 

MoTUsas   Wira   School-Aob   Cmuiaxif    Aas 
Moas   LXKXLT    To    Woax   Tham    Mothsss 
Wtth  TocMoaa  CvnumMm 
Tills  has  been  true  for  many  years. 
Air'""g    mothers    wtth    husband    preeent, 
more  than  3  out  of  5  (45  percent)  of  those 
with  children  6  to  17  years  of  age  and  none 
under  6  were  workers  In  March   1967.  Tills 
compares  with  only  atMut  1  out  of  4  (37  per- 
cent)  for  those  with  ctilldren  under  6  years 
of  age.  In  1950  the  rates  were  38  and  13  per- 
cent, respectively. 

Among  mothers  who  are  widowed,  divorced, 
or  separated,  the  likelihood  of  working  is  also 
greater  for  those  who  liave  school-age  chil- 
dren only  than  for  those  who  have  younger 
children.  In  March  1967,  75  percent  of  these 
mothers  with  children  6  to  17  years  of  age 
only  were  working  as  compared  with  51  per- 
cent of  thoee  wtth  eliUdren  under  6  years  of 

•g». 

This  la  true  at  all  Income  levels. 

In  March  1967  labor  force  partlcipaUon  of 
mothers  with  husband  present  was  highest 
(63  percent)  »'"^"g  those  with  diUdren  6 
to  17  years  of  age  only  and  a  famUy  Income 
of  between  83.000  and  85,000  a  year.  It  was 
lowest  (16  percent)  amang  thoee  wtth  chil- 
dren under  6  yean  of  age  and  a  family  In- 
come of  010,000  or  more.  In  a  great  majority 
of  casea  eocaomle  neessstty  prompts  mothsrs 
of  preschool  ctilldren  to  work. 

Information  is  not  available  on  the  family 


>  Data  are  for  March  of  each  year. 
■  Projecttons  for  ctaidren  under  6  years  of 
age  are  not  available. 


■  HaOMn  14  yean  oi  sta  as4  over  aaetpl  1167  06  yswt  it 
■■  a<id  evorV 
<  Data  ira  lor  Matck  ol  aach  yaar  aicapl  1954  (AptilX, 

>  May  alio  hava  oldaf  childran. 


LABOR  FORCE  PARTICIPATION  OF  MOTHERS  WITH  HUSBAND 
PRESENT.  BY  INCOME  OF  HUSBAND  IN  1966  AND  AGE  OF 
CHILDREN.  MARCH  1967 

(Tha  is  trua  at  all  incoma  lavalsl 
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Om-T  Oits  Ot»T  OF  8nt  Mothxbs — Husband 
PaaaawT — With  Vsbt  Touws  Cwnrwrw 
Wonu   Tbab   Bovm   Puu.   Tma 

About  11.6  million  mothers  with  huslMmd 
present  tn  March  1967  tiad  worked  at  some 
time  In  1966.  Of  ttie  8.3  million  with  cliUdren 
undw  3  years  of  age.  only  16  percent  had  been 
employed  36  liours  or  more  a  week  for  50  to 
63  weeks.  The  proportions  who  worked  year 
round  full  time  were  considerably  higher  for 
the  3.1  million  mothers  with  children  3  to 
5  years  of  age  and  none  younger  (31  percent) 
and  the  3  3  million  mothers  with  children  6 
to  17  years  of  age  only  (89  percent) . 

WORK  EXPERIENCE  IN  1906  OF  MOTHERS  WITH  HUSBAND 
PRESENT.    BY  AGE  OF  CHILDREN,  MARCH   1967 
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A  OacATsa  Pbopo«tioh  or  NoNWHrrx  Woax- 
»a  MoTBaw  Havs  Touno  Ckujaui 
Tlieie  were  about  1.1  miUloa  nonwtiite 
mothers  (husband  present)  In  the  labor 
force  In  March  1967.  More  than  lialf  Of  these 
motliers  had  chUdren  under  6  years  of  age — 
39  percent  liad  ctilldren  under  3  years;  34 
percent,  3  to  6  years.  In  contrast,  only  88 
percent  of  tlis  7.7  mlllloa  working  wlilte 
BMOtheta  (huahand  ptesent)  had  children 
under  6  years  at  afs. 
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MOTHERS  (HUSBAND  PRESENT)  IN  THE  LABOR  FORCE.  BY 
AGE  OF  CHILDREN  AND  COLOR,  MARCH  1967 
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>  May  also  hava  older  chiMran. 

Moax  Tham  4  MnxiON  Cmu>BKN  Ukdes  6 
TxABS  OF  Aoa  Have  Working  MoTHxas 
The  Children's  Bureau  of  the  U.8.  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  has 
estimated  that  more  than  17  million  children 
under  18  years  of  age  had  working  mothers  in 
March  1965.  About  4.6  million,  or  more  than 
one-fourth,  of  these  children  were  under  6 
years  of  age — 3.0  mlUlon  under  3  years  and 
3.5  million  3  to  6  years.  Another  6.4  million  of 
the  children  were  6  to  11  years  of  age. 

NumtMT  of  children  of  working  mothers, 
by  age,  March  1965: 

[Numtjer  of  ctiUdren,  In  mlUlona] 

Under  3   30 

3  to  ft , 2  8 

6  to  11 —4 8* 

13  to  17 - 8* 


MxAaLT  3  MnxxoN  CHnjNSN  Whosk  Mothers 
Worked  Half  a  Txax  ob  Moax  im  1964  Wxax 
M""^-  OF  FAMnjxs  WrrH  Incomib  of 
Lsss  Than  83.000 

A  special  survey  of  mothers  who  liad 
worlted  37  weeks  or  more  In  1964  was  made  In 
February  1965.  According  to  the  report  of  this 
survey,  there  were  nearly  3  million  children 
under  14  years  of  age  In  families  whose  an- 
nual Incomes  In  1964  were  less  than  83,000. 
desplto  the  fact  that  their  mothers  worked 
a  lialf  year  or  more.  Nearly  4  million  addi- 
tional ctilldren  under  14  years  of  age  with 
worltlng  mothers  were  members  of  families 
whose  incomes  were  between  83,000  and 
86,000 — still  l>elow  the  "modest  but  ade- 
quate" Income  level  for  an  url>an  family  of 
four. 

NUMBER  OF  CHILDREN  OF  MOTHERS  WHO  WORKED  27  WEEKS 
OR  MORE  IN  1964,  BY  FAMILY  INCOME  IN  1964,  AND  AGE  OF 
CHILDREN,  FEBRUARY  1965 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Ctilld  care  arrangements  of  working 
mothers,  February  1965, 13.8  million  cliUdren 
under  14  years  of  age:  __ 

Oroup   care ^ 

No  care 8 

Cared  for  t)y  mother 28 

Cared  for  at  home  by  other  than  mother —  46 
Cared  for  away  from  home 18 

CHART  80UXCX8 

Chart  1.  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics:  Special  Labor  Force  Re- 
port No.  94. 

Chart  3.  Ibid. 

Ctiart  3.  VS.  Department  of  Commerce, 
Bureau  of  the  Census:  Current  Population 
BeporU,  P-60,  No.  39  for  March  1950;  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics: Special  Labor  Force  Report  No.  13 
for  Blarch  1960  and  No.  94  for  March  1967; 
and  Women's  Bureau:  "Women  as  Workers, 
A  Statistical  Guide"  for  March  1940. 

Chart  4.  n.S.  Department  of  Lalior.  Bureau 
of  Labor  StatUtlcs:  Special  Labor  Force  Re- 
port No.  49  for  March  1960,  March  1963.  and 
projections  to  1980;  No.  94  for  March  1967. 

Chart  6.  tJ.S.  Department  of  Commerce, 
Bureau  of  the  Census:  Current  Population 
ReporU,  P-60,  No.  29  for  March  1960,  No.  63 
for  AprU  1964,  and  No.  87  for  March  1968; 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bvireau  of  Labor 
Statistics:  Special  I^bor  Force  Report  No.  36 
for  March  1063  and  No.  94  for  March  1967. 

Chart  6.  Same  as  Chart  1. 

Chart  7.  Ibid. 

Chart  8.  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  Welfare  Administration, 
Children's  Bureau.  Unpublished  data. 

Chart  9.  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  Welfare  Administration, 
Children's  Bureau;  and  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor.  Women's  Bureau:  "Child  Care  Ar- 
rangements of  the  Nation's  Working  Mo- 
thers." 1965. 

Chart  10.  Ibid. 
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Too    BfANT   CHIUmXM   OF  WORKUfO  MOTHBH 

Lack  Good  Chhj)  Carx  Sxrvicxs 
The  child  care  arrangements  of  mothers 
who  worked  27  weeks  or  more  In  1964  were 
surveyed  in  February  1965.  These  mothers 
had  13.3  million  childran  under  14  years  of 
age.  Of  these  chUdren,  46  percent  were  cared 
for  at  home  by  a  father,  brother,  sister,  other 
relative,  or  by  someone  lilred  to  look  after 
them  In  the  home.  Another  38  percent  were 
looked  after  by  the  mother,  who  either  cared 
for  her  chUdren  wtiUe  she  worked  or  woAed 
only  during  their  school  hours.  Alwut  18 
percent  were  oared  for  away  from  home,  with 
only  3  percent  In  group  care  centers.  Hie 
remaining  8  percent  looked  after  themselvea. 
About  4  percent  of  the  diUdren  who  looked 
after  themselves  were  under  6  years  of  age. 


KEEP  SPRINO  OREEN  IN 
YEARS  TO  COME 
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The  matter  of  «iioloe  wtaUdi  all  men  must 

voice. 
Is   liow   far   to   go  wtth   our   easy   leisure 

ways  .  .  . 
At  stake  are  lives!  And  our  future  mlrtti — 
We  play  Russian  Roulette  wlUi  the  JBarthI 

Do  we  want  our  wash  clean. 

And  yet  kiU  all  the  lakes? 

Is  the  car  recOly  worth  what  It  takes  out 

on  us. 
In  terms  of  the  grit,  tlie  fumes  and  exhaust. 
We're  lost  if  we  wait  to  combat  this  fear. 
We  cant  be  meek  in  Envircmment  Week, 
But  must  think  of  a  way  to  prove  Earth  Day 

every  last  day  in  the  year. 


HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTEIN 

OF  NVW   TORS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  23.  1970 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
message  of  Earth  Week  is  the  stark  con- 
trast between  what  our  envirtHunent  can 
be  and  what  it  is  becoming  as  a  result 
of  man's  uncontrolled  fumes,  exhausts, 
trash,  and  sludge.  It  is  most  appropriate 
that  Earth  Week  is  occurring  in  the 
spring  of  the  year  when  this  contrast  is 
at  its  greatest. 

I  insert  at  this  point  in  the  Rxcou  a 
IMem  written  by  Miss  Bette  J.  Ackerman, 
which  dramatically  depicts  the  message 
of  Earth  Week. 

The  text  of  the  poem  follows: 

Kxsp  Sprino  Orxxm  in  Tkaxs  To  Com 
(By  Bette  J.  Ackerman) 
Would  it  I>e  fun  If  the  sun  were  an  existen- 
tial maasT 
Paaring  time  tn  tlie  sky,  a  gray  glow, 
Uke  a  gypsies  ImOI  on  a  Oaxk.  flowing  carpet. 

It  might  tie  new  for^  day  or  two — 
But  think  at  .  . 
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If  the  sky  Joined  force  wtth  the  grit  In  the 
air  to  fare  war  on  Idle  woiid, 

AU  that's  Uvlng  and  fresh  and  good  would 
die,  curling  hack  to  thrown  dust. 


HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

or   NXBRA8KA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRE8ENTATIVB8 

Thursday.  Aprtt  23.  1979 
Mr*  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
periodically  make  a  report  to  the  people 
of  the  Second  Congressioiud  District  of 
Nebraska,  whom  I  have  the  honor  to 
represent  in  the  TJB.  House  of  Represent- 
atives. 

This  is  my  seventh  report  for  the  91st 
Congress: 

RXPORT    TO    THX    PXOPLX 

Dear  FaiEints:  One  of  the  most  moving 
experiences  of  my  14  years  in  Congress  came 
earUer  this  month  when  President  Nixon 
presented  the  Medal  of  Honor  to  the  mother 
of  Pfc.  James  W.  Fous  of  Omalia. 

Mrs.  Stanley  E.  Fous.  Jr..  633  South  27th 
Street,  received  the  nation's  liighest  mlUtary 
honor  awarded  her  son  who  was  klUed  In 
Vietnam  May  14,  1968.  Private  Fous's  sister. 
Sherry,  also  was  preeent. 

Tlie  citation  accompcmylng  the  Medal  of 
Honor  stated  that  young  Fous,  a  graduate  of 
Omaha  Central  High  School,  gave  liU  life 
to  save  ttiree  soldiers  whom  he  had  met  only 
four  days  previously. 

His  unit  was  participating  In  a  night  ac- 
tion in  the  Melcong  Delta  when  a  Viet  Cong 
tossed  a  grenade  Into  their  position.  Foiu 
warned  the  other  men  and  then  leaped  on 
ttie  grenade,  suffering  fatal  wounds. 

THAT    ''r-*^*    MAFLX    18    GROWING    FAST 

It  was  just  a  year  ago  tliat  I  had  the  pleas- 
ure to  represent  Blair,  Nebraska,  at  the  plant- 
ing of  a  Blair  Maple  mi  the  Capitol  grounds. 

The  tree  was  planted  to  commemorate 
Blair's  tooth  Birthday  wtilch  was  celebrated 
last  August.  A  similar  tree  was  planted  tn 
Rhoades  Park  on  Highway  80. 

A  "time  capsule"  was  burled  at  Blair  dur- 
ing the  Centennial  Celetiratlon  and  noted  the 
planting  of  the  two  treee.  It  wlU  be  opened 
in  the  year  2069  and  It  Is  hoped  a  check  can 
be  made  to  see  If  tlie  two  trees  stlU  are 
living. 

Just  last  week  I  tiad  an  opportunity  to  take 
a  cloee  look  at  the  rapidly  growing  tree  with 
Rlctiard  A.  Hunt  of  Blair.  Rlcliard  can  at- 
test to  Its  tiealth. 

Tlie  Blair  Maple — a  descendant  from  a  SU- 
ver  Maple  observed  growing  on  the  oourt- 
liouse  grounds  In  Blair  tn  the  1930'8— should 
soon  be  out  In  aU  tto  glory. 

When  you  come  to  Wastilngton.  I  wlU  see 
that  you  get  to  view  tills  tree  and  Its  spec- 
tacular location  m  relation  to  ttie  Capitol. 

ICAJOa    BOWK,   APOtlX)  VXUCS   AVAILABLE 

Two  SO-mlnuto  films  on  the  plight  of  a 
prisoner  of  war  In  Vietnam  as  tcdd  by  MaJ. 
James  N.  Rowe  and  the  historic  voyage  of 
ApoUo  11  to  ttie  moon  are  available  at  my 
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Om*Iui  offlce.  Reservations  may  be  made  by 
calling  23l-t«3l. 

OT7TSIDS   INCOMX   LtMTT    MAT   BS   INCaXASZD 

Sarly  In  Um  Orst  aeMlon  of  the  91at  Con* 
gT«M.  I  introduced  a  bUl  which  would  rata* 
to  $3,000  the  amount  Social  Security  recipi- 
ents can  earn  without  penalty. 

This  proposal  would  be  an  Increase  of  44 
percent  over  the  present  limitation  of  1 1.680 
annually  In  outside  inconie.  Those  now  re> 
ceivtng  more  than  this  ambunt  must  forfeit 
part  of  their  Social  Security  payments. 

This  bill  also  provides  escalation  In  the 
amount  of  allowable  outside  earnings  based 
upon  Increases  in  the  Consumer  Price  Index. 

I  have  spent  many  hours  working  on  this 
approach  m  addition  to  increased  Social  Se- 
curity benefits  which  are  now  a  reality  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  hearings  con- 
tinue on  Social  Security  amendments.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  earnings  celling  will  be  lifted. 
While  it  may  not  go  all  the  way  to  the  $3,000 
I  aougtat.  I  am  hopeful  and  I  believe  we  can 
expect  that  the  increase  will  be  substantial. 

rr's  ALWAYS  mem  to  sax  folks  fbom  homx 

VFW  OOdala  Paul  A.  Harmon  and  Robert 
J.  Malionay.  of  Omaha;  Prank  H.  Short  of 
Lteeoin:  and  liarioo  Whltaker  of  Sidney  were 
In  to  dtociiaa  problems  of  Veterans  Hospitals. 

Cbarlas  McNeU,  President  of  Omaha  Build- 
ing &  Construction  Trades  Council,  and  John 
O'Hara  visited  during  the  recent  LeglalaUvs 
Conference. 

Omaha  "Boy  of  the  Tear"  Keith  Lewis  and 
North  Omaha  Boys  Club  Director  Tom  Davis 
wars  in  Washington  for  the  national  finals. 

And.  of  coiu«a.  there's  always  an  oppor- 
tunity to  rtlsftiiss  one's  remarks  in  the  Con- 
grswlijual  Record  with  Minority  Leader  Jkxst 
Fobs  and  Whip  Laa  AaxMos. 

roatAL  A< 


IS  uuiaiAiraiifo 
Ttxt  Postal  Reform  and  Salary  bill  I  In- 
troduced earlier  this  month  la  one  of  the 
most  outstanding  agreements  ever  negoti- 
ated between  the  Government  and  the  ssren 
exdiMive  postal  umona. 

llils  msasure  culminates  many,  many 
boors  of  work  and  I  am  hopeful  we  wlU 
liavs  speedy  action  on  this  Isglslatfcm  in  ths 
House. 

I  was  driighted  to  bear  the  Cbatrman  of 
ths  House  Post  OtBee  and  Civil  Servtcs  Oom- 
mltteeaay  he  was  anxious  to  expedlt*  this 
msasore  at  the  earliest  possible  opportunity 
In  order  that  we  might  have  true  postal 
reform. 

ThU  isglalation  wlU  provide  improvement 
In  tb»  working  conditions  of  our  postal  em- 
ploysss;  an  addlUonal  8  paroent  In  wagas; 
and  comprasalon  of  postal  workers'  m-grade 
salary  Incrsaaas.  ■n»>in..g  an  individual  to 
reach  the  top  salary  level  \n  eight  years 
Instead  of  the  present  21  years. 


wAwca  LnoR  HsaiCAif  lovklt 
It  was  my  pleasure  to  escort  Nance  Leigh 
Herman  at  the  Cherry  Blossom  Luncheon  and 
Pashlon  Show.  And  might  I  say  that  Nance, 
daughter  of  the  Dale  O.  Hermans  of  Omaha. 
^»»»  one  of  the  loveUest  of  the  Cherry  Blossom 

Sincerely, 

OLXNIt  CX7IfIfIM«HaM. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  qusulties  of  faith  In  the  future, 
steadfast  devotion  to  an  idea,  and  a  spirit 
of  adventure  are  of  special  significance 
to  us  in  these  times  when  men  travel  to 
the  moon. 

Accordingly,  the  Oovemor  of  Loui- 
siana, John  J.  McKeithen  has  Issued  the 
following  proclamation,  designating 
April  22,  Queen  Isabella  Day: 

PaOCLAMATIOIf  OF  STATK  OF  LOUISIANA 

Whereas.  April  23,  1970  marks  the  SlSth 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Queen  Isabella, 
dynamic  CastlUlan  queen,  who  through  her 
faith  and  confidence  In  Christopher  Colum- 
bus, gave  the  civilized  world  a  new  dimen- 
sion; and 

Whereas.  Queen  Isabella,  wife  of  Ferdinand 
of  Aragon.  by  her  support  of  Columbus  in  his 
plans  for  exploraUon.  earned  for  herself  a 
unique  place  In  the  history  of  Western  civili- 
zation; and 

Whereas,  in  her  own  time.  Isabella  was  a 
queen  noted  for  clear  intellect,  energy,  vir- 
tue and  patriotism;  and 

Whereas,  The  qualities  of  confidence  In 
the  future,  spirit  of  adventure  with  a  pur- 
pose and  aacrlflce  In  the  cause  of  human 
progress  exhibited  by  Queen  IsabelU  are 
characteristics  worthy  of  emulation  In  our 
twentieth  cent\iry  era  of  exploration. 

Now.  therefore.  I.  John  J.  McKetthen,  Oov- 
emor of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  do  hereby 
proclaim  Wednesday,  April  22.  1070.  as  Queen 
Isabella  Day  In  Louisiana,  and  urge  all  citi- 
zens, schools,  historical  and  other  interested 
organizations  suitably  observe  this  signifi- 
cant event  In  the  history  of  the  world. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  to  have  the  Oreat  Seal 
of  the  State  of  Louisiana  afllxed.  Done  and 
signed  at  the  Capitol  In  the  City  of  Baton 
Rouge  on  this  the  a4th  day  of  March,  AJ>., 
1070. 

John  J.  McKxrrHCN, 
Governor  of  Louisiana. 

Attest  by  the  Oovemor : 

Waob  O.  Mabtiw.  Jr., 

Seeretarjf  of  State. 
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MEDICAL  BENEFITS  OF  SPACE 
RESEARCH 


APRIL  22,  QUEEN  ISABELLA  DAY 

HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

OF    LOUlaiAMA 

DC  TH«  HOUSE  OF  RKPRXSENTATrV^ 
Thuradav.  AprU  23,  1979 

Mr.  BOOOS.  Mr.  Speaker.  April  22. 
marks  the  519th  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  Queen  Isabella  of  Spain,  one  of  the 
truly  great  ladles  of  history. 


HON.  BERTRAM  L  PODEU 

Om  HXW    TOBK 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  RBPRESSNTATTVES 

Thursday.  April  23.  1970 

Mr.  POI»LL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  night 
ot  Apollo  13  has  ended  and  the  astronauti 
are  safely  back  on  earth.  The  astronauts' 
families  and  the  American  public  have 
reason  to  rejoice  at  their  safe  return.  We 
must  try  to  insure  that  such  mishaps  do 
not  happen  again. 

Many  people  beUere  that  our  space 
program  is  taking  unnecessary  risks  with 
human  life.  I  believe  that  this  Is  an  un- 
necessarily limited  view  of  the  situation. 
^Inoffs  from  the  primary  space  re- 
search have  resulted  in  new  break- 
throughs In  the  area  of  medical  re- 
search— breakthroughs  which  save, 
rather  than  sacrifice,  human  life. 

If  we  look  at  but  one  specific  area  of 
medical  research — the  area  of  heart 
treatment — it  is  obvious  that  develop- 
ments have  been  crucial. 

Cardiac  sensors  which  can  measure 
blood  pressure  without  Interfering  with 
blood  circulation  have  been  devised. 
NASA  research  has  produced  miniature 
pressure  transducers  which  can  monitor 


blood  flows  in  cardiac  patients  with  coro- 
nary occlusions.  Thus  far  this  treatment 
has  had  substantial  success  in  laboratory 
experiments  on  animals.  A  heart  moni- 
tor, now  In  use,  was  developed  under  a 
NASA  grant,  and  a  circulatory  assist 
pump  for  use  In  the  emergency  treat- 
ment of  heart  attack  patients  is  also  a 
direct  outcome  of  aerospace  research 
and  development  programs. 

In  still  other  medical  areas,  innova- 
tions devised  from  the  space  program  re- 
quirements are  in  use.  One  of  the  early 
requirements  established  by  NASA  was 
the  development  of  miniature,  light- 
weight yet  highly  precise  equipment. 
Since  there  is  no  way  to  do  repair  work 
millions  of  miles  in  space,  the  reliability 
of  the  instrumentation  and  small  devices 
must  be  very  high. 

One  of  the  methods  that  evolved  was 
a  development  called  "clean  room  tech- 
nology." Ihis  primarily  means  that  air- 
borne contaminant  particles  are  nearly 
eliminated.  Equipment  constructed  In 
such  a  room  is  free  from  particulate  con- 
tamination. The  correlation  between  this 
technology  and  that  of  the  operating 
room  was  not  lost  on  the  Individuals  In 
the  medical  profession.  Now,  some  of  the 
techniques  have  been  adapted  to  operat- 
ing rooms  and  other  medical  uses. 

The  National  Institutes  of  Health  co- 
operated with  NASA  experts  to  test  a  so- 
called  laminar  flow  operating  room.  In 
this  type  of  room,  the  flow  of  air  is  from 
one  side  to  the  other,  but  it  is  carefully 
controlled  In  horizontal  layers.  There  Is 
no  tendency  for  the  floor  dust  to  be 
picked  up  in  the  air  and  transmitted  to 
the  patient.  In  routine  air  sampling  dur- 
ing conventional  neurosurgical  proce- 
dures. t3^1cal  levels  range  from  10  to  200 
microorganisms  per  100  cubic  feet  of  air. 
The  average  was  60  organisms  per  100 
cubic  feet.  With  the  use  of  laminar  cross- 
flow  ventilation,  the  levels  of  airborne 
contamination  were  held  at  less  than  S 
organisms  per  100  cubic  feet.  Yet.  there 
is  no  need  to  alter  any  of  the  typical 
routines  and  procedures  of  the  neurosur- 
gical team. 

An  additional  advantage  Is  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  extensive  gowning  and  drap- 
ing of  the  (^>eratlng  team,  without  in 
any  way  Interfering  with  the  reduction 
of  the  organism  counts. 

The  advantages  of  the  laminar  flow 
system  do  not  stop  at  surgical  procedures. 
One  of  the  contractors  of  the  NIH  has 
designed  a  laminar  flow  room  that  can 
be  torn  down  and  rebuilt  where  neces- 
sary. The  purpose  is  to  provide  carefully 
controlled  environmental  conditions  for 
patients  with  cancer.  Some  of  the  drugs 
that  are  used  to  fight  cancer  may  also 
cause  a  form  of  leukemia.  In  the  past, 
the  dangers  of  the  cure  were  often  worse 
than  the  disease.  In  the  laminar  flow 
room,  the  patient  is  protected  from 
what,  for  him.  is  now  a  hostile  environ- 
ment. He  thus  stands  a  much  better 
chance  of  complete  rehabilitation. 

I  might  mention  here  a  problem  arises 
from  the  use  of  the  new  technology :  the 
patient,  while  protected  from  contami- 
nation, has  to  withstand  the  noise  of  the 
power  and  filter  fan  system  used  in  the 
laminar  flow  equipment.  Other  NASA 
technology  that  is  concerned  with  acous- 
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tic  or  noise  propagation  will  hopefully 
succeed  in  ameliorating  this  condition. 

Another  field  In  which  NASA  and  the 
medical  profession  are  allied  is  in  the 
problem  of  sterilization.  After  Investigat- 
ing the  possibility  ot  dry-heat  steriliza- 
Uon,  NASA  found  that  this  could  be  a 
satisfactory  procedure.  There  is  consid- 
erable experimentation  now  being  con- 
ducted on  the  methodology  to  Increase 
the  imderstanding  of  the  dry  heat  tech- 
nique. 

A  technique  for  clarifying  spacecraft 
photos  of  Mars  and  the  Moon  by  putting 
TV  signals  through  a  computer  is  being 
used  by  hospitals  to  provide  much  sharp- 
er X-rays. 

A  space  program  device  is  being  used 
In  a  San  Francisco  children's  hospital  to 
trigger  an  alarm  when  Infants  with  im- 
planted tracheostomy  tubes  or  comatose 
patients  experience  breathmg  difQcultles. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  more  prac- 
tical benefits  of  the  apace  program.  NASA 
space  programs  have  made  major  contri- 
butions to  the  area  of  medical  research. 
The  return  can  not  be  calculated  mere- 
ly in  dollars  and  cents  terms;  rather 
we  must  look  at  the  number  of  lives  that 
have  been  saved. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

CALL  OF  THE  ROAD 


CONORATDLATIONS  TO  MR.  SAMUEL 
C.VANNEMAN 


HON.  CARL  D.  PERKINS 


or 
XH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  AprU  23.  1970 

Mr  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Friday. 
April  17,  marked  the  end  of  the  line  for 
a  splendid  dedicated,  public  servant. 

He  is  Samuel  C.  Vanneman.  who  re- 
tired after  more  than  30  years  of  service 
with  the  Federal  Oovemment,  most  of  it 
with  ttie  school  lunch  program  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  His  last  assign- 
ment was  an  Assistant  Deputy  Adminis- 
trator for  Programs,  Food  and  Nutri- 
tion Service. 

Sam  has  been  of  great  assistance  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
as  we  have  striven  to  bring  child  nutri- 
tion programs  to  more  and  more  needy 
youngsters.  I  am  sure  that  other  commit- 
tees have  found  him  equally  as  cooper- 
ative. ^    , 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  as  part  of  my 
remarks  a  letter  of  congratulations  which 

I  have  sent  to  Sam: 

Apul  6, 1970. 
Mr.  SamTKL  C.  Vamnkman, 
Astlstant  Dejnitf  Administrator, 
VJS.  Department  ot  AyrieultuTe, 
Woshinfrtoa,  D.C. 

'DatM  Sam:  Tour  forthcoming  rotlrsment 
baa  bsen  brought  to  my  attention.  This  Com- 
BUttsa  wUl  mlaa  you. 

I  shall  mlaa  you. 

Hungry  school  kids  will  miss  you. 

I  do  wish  you  an  enjoyable  and  successful 
retirement.  I  know  that  you  will  be  abls  to 
enjoy  the  years  ahead  more  because  you  will 
have  the  satisfying  and  fulfilling  knowladgs 
that  bseauae  of  your  work  a  great  many 
youngatara  will  be  eating  lunch  who  would 
not  otherwise  be  eating  lunch. 

My  very  best  wishes. 
Slnceraly, 

Can,  D.  PmxzNs, 


HON.  DON  H.  CUUSEN 

or  cAuroairiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  AprU  23.  1970 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
recently  an  outstanding  Journalist  from 
my  congressional  district  was  honored 
by  the  American  Trucking  Association 
for  an  editorial  he  wrote  concerning  a 

it<Mxycle  accident. 

Because  of  the  ever-increasing  use  of 
tlifcseLjwo-wheekJra  throughout  the  Na- 
ti(mrTv?BWtHtte  to  encourage  my  col- 
leagues to  take  the  time  to  read  the 
following  editorial  by  Mr.  Alann  B.  Steen 
of  the  Areata  Union.  Areata,  Calif.,  the 
second-place  winner  In  the  national  com- 
petition. 

In  my  judgment,  Mr.  Steen  has  made 
an  excellent  case  for  the  need  for  laws 
requiring  the  use  of  certain  protective 
equipment  by  motorcycle  riders.  Im- 
proper clothing  worn  by  cyclists  can  lead 
to  tragedy  or  serious  personsd  injury. 

I  should  also  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  publicly  congratulate  Mr.  Steen 
for  this  outstanding  piece  of  writing. 
He  is  a  credit  to  his  profession,  his 
community,  and  our  Nation.  Also,  I  am 
proud  to  relate  to  my  colleagues  that  he 
is  a  close  personal  friend. 

Alann'B  personal  concern  and  this 
award-winning  effort  can  and  will  save 
many  lives  throughout  the  Nation — ^If  his 
warning  is  properly  adhered  to. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Caix  or  THX  Road 

They  made  a  mighty  fine  lookmg  picture 
as  they  sped  down  Highway  101  on  his 
stripped-down  motorcycle.  His  long  hair 
blowing  in  her  face;  her  hair  flalred  out  a 
foot  behind  the  roll-over  bar.  Wearing  only 
a  pair  of  jeans  and  moccasins,  his  body  was 
lean,  muscular  and  tanned  from  many  days 
on  the  road;  her  body  was  about  the  same. 
His  face  was  maaked  In  confidence. 

Yet,  aa  he  aoomed  down  the  highway  to- 
ward Eureka,  his  front  wheel  momentarUy 
dropped  off  the  road  onto  the  ahoulder.  He 
quickly  oompenaated  to  the  left,  swerved  to 
the  center  strip  of  the  south-boiind  lane,  the 
cycle's  front  wheel  gyrating  to  the  left  and 
right  as  he  fought  for  control.  A  moment 
later  be  bad  control  and  he  continued  on 
bis  way,  not  even  slowing  down  for  a  frac- 
tion of  a  second. 

It  was  difficult  to  tell  whether  his  smirk 
of  confidence  left  his  face;  perhaps  It  didn't, 
there  waant  that  much  time.  However,  there 
was  nothing  left  to  the  Imagination  If  he 
had  completely  lost  control;  what  their 
bodies  would  have  looked  like  If  they  hit  the 
pavement  at  70  miles  per  hour. 

But  rarely  ooes  anything  happen  to  the 
"winged  cyclists"  who  travel  most  all  the 
roads  of  California,  at  least  newspapers 
rarely  distinguish  between  that  breed  and 
the  weekend  rider.  All  newspapers  will  do  la 
reconstruct  the  accident,  and  report  the 
names  of  the  victims  and  the  extent  of 
their  Injuries.  And  readers  will  only  thmk, 
"Another  cycle  tnjiiry  accident  on  High- 
way 101." 

Or  somewhere  else.  Yet  the  California 
Highway  Patrol  keeps  a  taUy  of  such  acci- 
dents, and  according  to  CHP  records  there 
>»M  been  a  rash  of  13  accidents  during  the 
month  of  July  In  Hiunboldt  Covmty.  Of  this 
number,  18  cyclists  were  hurt.  Including  two 
fatalltlaa.  sight  major,  three  moderate  and 
itv*  aolaor  tnjtules.  In  oompaxlng  this  with 
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July  of  last  year,  these  13  accidents  compose 
a  333  per  cent  Increase  when  there  were  two 
accidents  that  injured  two  cyclists  and  one 
accident  that  involved  just  property  damage. 
Captain  K.  O.  Camendlsh,  commander, 
Humboldt  Coxmty  CHP,  said  a  possible  reason 
for  the  cycle  accident  rate  increase  is  ttkat 
more  and  more  people  are  buying  motor- 
cycles. He  also  explained  that  many  agencies 
rent  cycles  without  knowing  first  whether 
the  renter  knows  how  to  operate  them  or  not. 
To  this  end  a  law  was  passed  last  year  that 
made  It  mandatory  for  a  person  to  have  a 
special  license  for  motorcycle  operation. 

But  there  is  no  law  governing  the  clothing 
worn  by  cyclists,  the  reason  being  that  such 
protection  was  up  to  the  Individual  rider. 
Camendlsh,  on  the  other  hand,  said  that 
many  a  patrol  officer's  life  was  saved  because 
of  the  protection  he  wore.  Such  officers  have 
walked  away  from  terrible  accidents  because 
an  Item  such  ait  a  helmet,  dented  and 
cracked,  cushioned  the  Impact. 

"No,  there  U  no  law  regulating  clothing," 
explained  the  captain,  "but  common  sense 
and  self  preservation  should  tell  a  person  to 
wear  them."  He  listed  items  such  as  a  helmet, 
gloves,  heavy  clothing  and  sturdy  shoes.  Hel- 
mets wUl  protect  the  head,  while  gloves  and 
heavy  clothing  will  guard  against  "gravel 
nth'  In  case  of  a  faU.  PuUlng  one's  foot 
down  can  bdp  stabilize  a  bike  on  the  verge 
of  going  out  of  control,  but  who  will  put 
down  a  bare  foot  at  60  mph?  Thus  the  need 
for  sturdy  shoes. 

The  motorcyclist  should  also  practice  de- 
fensive driving.  According  to  Camendlsh,  the 
bike  Is  a  small  unit  to  be  seen  by  a  motorist, 
especlaUy  on  ahady  roads  such  as  the  Avenue 
of  the  Otants.  Often  a  bike  can  be  masked  by 
a  post  or  even  by  a  dusty  windshield.  Thus 
the  CHP  suggests  that  cycles  always  be 
ridden  with  headlights  on.  for  an  extra  mar. 
gin  of  safety. 

In  looking  over  last  month's  accident  rec- 
ord, cyclist's  agee  ranged  from  14  to  45  years, 
with  most  of  the  Injuries  occurring  in  the 
younger  range  bracket.  But  the  highway  pa- 
trol has  a  saying  that  encompasses  all  ages: 
"There  are  two  kinds  of  cycle  riders — old 
riders  and  bold  riders,  btit  there  are  no  old, 
iMld  rldeia." 


COMBATTNO  AIR  POLLUTION 


HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

or  NKW   TOSX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  AprU  23.  1970 

Mr.  HALPERN.  ISx.  Speaker,  today, 
in  the  aftermath  of  Earth  Day,  I  am 
privileged  to  join  with  my  colleagues 
from  New  York,  Mr.  Farbstein  and  Mr. 
MxjHPHT,  In  Introducing  legislation  to 
combat  air  pollution  by  adopting  emis- 
sion-free alternatives  to  the  internal 
combustion  engine  and  toughening  the 
enforcement  procedures  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act. 

These  bills  call  for  eliminating  auto 
pollution  by  adopting  the  cleanest  feasi- 
ble propulsion  system  which  can  be  built 
with  today's  technology — steam  and  gas 
turbines;  and  giving  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment the  power  to  stringently  en- 
force and  set  penalties  for  those  pollut- 
ing the  air  in  violation  of  law. 

Automobfles  are  responsible  for  92 
percent  of  the  air  pollution  In  our  cities. 
The  only  way  that  we  will  be  able  to 
eliminate  automobUe  air  pollution  In 
this  country  Is  by  setting  pollution 
standards,  not  based  upon  what  the  in- 
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herently  dirty  internal  combustion  en- 
gine can  achieve,  but  on  the  basis  of  the 
cleanest  propulsion  systems,  steam  and 
gas  turbine  engines.  Such  standards 
would  be  several  times  cleaner  than  those 
recently  suggested  for  1975. 

St\idles  Indicate  that  steam  propulsion 
produces  one-sixteenth  the  level  of  hy- 
drocarbons of  the  unregulated  internal 
combustion  engine,  one  eighty-tliird  of 
the  carbon  monoxide  and  one-tenth  the 
oxides  of  nitrogen.  These  levels  are  far 
lower  than  those  the  internal  combustion 
engine  is  believed  capable  of  achieving. 
Similar  results  have  also  been  found  for 
the  gas  turbine  engine. 

If  either  of  these  alternatives  were  in 
operation,  the  air  pollution  problem 
would  be  virtually  eliminated. 

Using  a  steam  or  gas  engine  Is  not  only 
technologically  and  economically  feas- 
ible, but  capable  of  t>eing  mass  produced 
in  the  next  few  years  and  may  well  be 
less  expensive  to  manufacture  and  oper- 
ate. 

If  we  look  at  the  enforcement  problems 
concerning  the  Clean  Air  Act.  it  is  evi- 
dent that  Federal  agencies  do  not  have 
the  authority  that  local  law-enforcement 
ofBdals  have  to  mforce  antipollution 
statutes. 

For  Instance,  officials  of  the  Federal 
Air  Pollution  Control  Administration  are 
powerless  to  enter  or  inspect  any  prop- 
erty or  plant  where  an  air -contaminant 
source  is  located  or  suspected  of  being 
located. 

The  legislation  introduced  today  pro- 
vides for  inspection  and  enforcement 
procedures,  establish  national  emission 
control  standards,  authorize  classiUca- 
tion  of  air-contaminant  sources  and  set 
stringent  penalties  for  violators. 

I  also  believe  that  lead  in  gasoline 
should  be  banned  and  stringent  Federal 
controls  imposed  on  fuel  additives. 

Until  a  new  engine  could  be  put  into 
use.  banning  leaded  gasoline  would  slg- 
niflcantiy  reduce  emissions.  Current  en- 
gines would  not  have  to  be  modified  to 
use  unleaded  gas.  and  we  would  be  cut- 
ting almost  hsJf  of  the  pollution  from 
cars. 

What  I  am  saying  then,  is  that  the 
longer  we  wait,  the  harder  it  will  be  to 
curb  air  pollution  and  our  children  may 
not  know  wtuit  clean  or  fresh  air  is.  En- 
forcement procedures  must  be  toughened 
and  while  we  must  continue  grappling 
with  the  emissions  from  cars,  the  time 
has  come  to  eliminate  the  sources  of 
pollutioo. 


MAYOR  LINDSAY  AND  H.R.  148«4 


HON.  RICHARDSON  PREYER 

or    MOCTS   CAIOLINA 

IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA77VB8 

Thursday.  April  23,  1970 

Mr.  PREYER  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  always  held  John  Lind- 
say in  the  highest  re^trd  as  a  man  dedi- 
cated to  the  best  interests  of  individual 
liberties. 

It  is  thus  shocking  for  me  to  read  that 
he  views  our  approval  of  legislation  vital 
to  the  security  of  this  Nation  and  thus 
vital  to  the  protection  of  thoae  freedoms 
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he  so  cherishes  as  representing  "a  new 
period  of  repression  more  dangerous 
than  at  any  time  in  years."  That  he  said 
this  recently  before  the  Association  of 
the  Bar  of  New  York  City  is  even  more 
disconcerting. 

The  fact  that  the  Defense  Facilities 
and  Industrial  Security  Act  of  1970  ac- 
tually provides  for  the  very  protection  of 
Individual  rights — precisely  what  the 
mayor  of  New  York  insists  it  does  not 
do— demonstrates  to  me  that  the  mayor 
of  New  York  either  was  tragically  un- 
informed about  the  bill  he  so  pointedly 
attacked  or  adopted  a  newspaper  slogan 
once  attributed  to  the  late  William  Ran- 
dolph Hearst — "never  let  the  facts  inter- 
fere with  a  good  story." 

Regardless  of  his  motives  or  reasons, 
the  mayor  has  totally  misrepresented  the 
legislation  passed  by  this  House  so  re- 
cently and  now  pending  before  the  Sen- 
ate Judiciary  Committee.  It  is  distressing 
that  such  misrepresentation  should  oc- 
cur with  respect  to  any  measure  in  the 
Cmigress  but  it  is  partially  regrettable 
that  It  has  occurred  in  connection  with 
a  legislative  proposal  that  Is  so  impor- 
tant to  our  national  security  and  drafted 
to  meet  the  very  criticism  the  Supreme 
Court  and  critics  of  security  legislation 
such  as  Mayor  Lindsay  have  raised  in 
the  past. 

I  would  hope  that  our  former  colleague 
from  New  York  would  at  least  do  us  the 
honor  of  acknowledging  his  mistakes 
and  take  time  from  his  busy  schedule  to 
read  H.R.  14864  before  he  speaks  again 
on  the  subject. 


Apnl  23,  1970 


FREDERICK  ARMY  CAPTAIN  KILLED 
IN  VIET  COPTER  CRASH 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

or   MASTLAm 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Aprti  23.  1970 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Capt.  James  M.  Atchison,  a  fine  young 
man  from  Maryland,  was  killed  recently 
in  Vietnam.  I  would  like  to  commend  his 
courage  and  honor  his  memory  by  in- 
cluding the  following  article  In  the 
Rkcoro : 

Pkcskuck  Abmt  Captain  Killxd  im   Virr 
COPTXB  Ckash 

Pkxoesick.  Ud..  April  16. — The  Department 
of  DefeoM  azmounoed  today  the  death  of 
Capt.  James  M.  Atchison,  35,  of  Frederick,  on 
a  combat  mission  In  South  Vietnam. 

He  was  a  copilot  of  a  helicopter  that  waa 
shot  down  Sunday,  the  Pentagon  said. 

Captain  Atchiaon  waa  the  only  son  of 
Charles  M.  Atchiaon  and  the  former  Helen 
Head,  of  Frederick.  Ba  father  la  a  retired 
road  engineer. 

Captain  Atchison  was  bom  In  PalntavUle, 
Ky..  but  bis  family  moved  to  Maryland  30 
years  ago. 

He  was  a  1S43  graduate  of  Frederick  High 
School. 

He  earned  an  associate  degree  in  1S86  from 
Potomac  State  College  in  Keyser.  W.  Va  Two 
years  later  he  received  his  bachelor's  degree 
from  West  Virginia  Unlveralty. 

He  had  been  a  Boy  Scout  In  Frederick  and 
played  Ln  the  high  school  band.  He  was  also 
a  member  of  the  West  Virginia  University 
Band. 


He  served  in  the  ROTC  in  college  and  upon 
graduation  was  commissioned  in  the  Army 
as  a  second  lieutenant.  His  first  Army  tour 
was  at  Fort  Knox,  Kentucky. 

MAMttMO    WIMOS   IN    1S6S 

On  October  4.  1969.  he  was  sent  to  Viet- 
nam, where  he  served  with  the  11th  Armored 
Cavalry  Regiment  as  a  helicopter  pilot.  He 
earned  his  wings  in  August,  1969. 

In  addition  to  his  parents,  he  Is  survived 
by  his  wife,  the  former  Treva  Hengst  and  two 
daughters,  Danielle,  3,  and  Brooke  Eetelle,  11 
weeks,  all  of  Frederick. 


EARTH  DAY  1970 


HON.  GEORGE  H.  FAUON 

or   MAmTLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  23.  1970 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
the  committee  which  has  been  actively 
involved  in  enhancing  the  quality  of  our 
environment  through  the  development 
and  management  of  our  water  resources 
and  the  national  highway  program  since 
the  very  inception  of  these  programs,  and 
In  the  origin  of  the  national  water  pol- 
lution control  program  since  1948.  I  am 
delighted  by  the  many  interested  and  re- 
sponsible citizens  across  the  coimtry  who 
have  chosen  to  make  their  voices  heard 
on  this  vital  matter.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  I  welcome  Earth  Day  and  what  I 
understand  its  purpose  to  be — the  ur- 
gent need  to  save  the  environment. 

The  Public  Works  Committee  is  basi- 
cally concerned  with  environment  and 
development.  In  the  minds  of  some  peo- 
ple these  two  areas  are  diametrically  op- 
posed. We  know,  however,  that  to  provide 
the  food,  water,  transportation,  and  eco- 
nomic well-being  necessary  for  our  grow- 
ing population  that  development  Is  nec- 
essary. We  take  as  our  approach  that 
reasoned  development  Is  essential — de- 
velopment which  considers  environmen- 
tal values  In  relationship  with  public 
need. 

Our  long  history  as  a  guardian  of  the 
environment  is  evidenced  by  our  pioneer- 
ing work  in  water  pollution  control.  It 
was  this  committee  which  first  recog- 
nized that  the  problems  of  water  pollu- 
tion control  were  of  sufficient  seriousness 
to  call  for  national  attention. 

However,  we  did  not  stop  at  mere  ora- 
tion, we  recommended  and  the  Congress 
enacted  the  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
of  1948,  the  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
Extension  of  1952,  the  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  Amendments  of  1956.  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
Amendments  of  1961.  the  Water  Quality 
Act  of  1965,  the  Clean  Water  Restoration 
Act  of  1966,  and  recently  the  Water 
Quality  Improvement  Act  of  1970. 
Through  these  acts  we  have  established 
the  framework  for  constructing  the  nec- 
essary local  waste  treatment  plants,  en- 
forcing the  prevention  of  pollution  of  our 
waters,  and  the  cleaning  up  of  our  waters 
defiled  by  oil,  hazardous  substances  and 
other  waste  materials. 

Earlier  this  year  the  Congress  enacted, 
at  our  recommendatlcxi,   the  Environ- 
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mental  Quality  Improvement  of  1970.  to 
authortee  the  hlrliig  of  staff  support  for 
the  Council  of  Environmental  Quality. 
This  staff  will  be  in  the  forefront  and 
monitor  the  national  Federal  effort  to 
preserve  our  environment. 

We  are  no  less  proud  of  our  achieve- 
ments in  the  Federal-aid  highway  pro- 
gram and  the  water  resources  develop- 
ment pirogram  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 

The  Federal-Aid  Highway  Acts  since 
1956  have  included  important  provisions 
to  protect  and  enhance  our  environment. 
The  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1968, 
for  example,  included  a  provision  for  the 
preservation  of  parklands.  The  Secretary 
of  Transportation  is  forbidden  to  approve 
the  use  of  publicly  owned  park  lands  for 
highway  projects  unless  there  is  "no 
feasible  and  prudent  alternative,"  and 
if  such  lands  must  be  used,  all  possible 
planning  must  be  instituted  to  minlmlr^^ 
harm  to  such  lands. 

Section  24  of  that  act  requires  the  State 
highway  departments  before  submitting 
proposals  for  highway  locations,  to  con- 
sider the  social  effects,  environmental 
Impact,  and  consistency  with  the  goals 
and  objectives  of  urban  planning  pro- 
mulgated by  the  commimity  of  such  loca- 
tions, in  addition  to  consideration  of  the 
economic  impact  of  such  locations. 

The  Committee  on  Public  Works — and 
Its  predecessor  Committees  on  Rivers  and 
Harbors  and  Flood  Control — has  had 
Jurisdiction  over  the  civil  works  program 
of  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  since 
the  earliest  involvement  in  the  develop- 
ment and  maintenance  of  the  Nation's 
waterways  for  navigation  and  related 
purposes  in  1824. 

As  In  the  highway  program,  this  com- 
mittee has  insisted  on  consideration  of 
environmental  values  in  water  resource 
development  programs  for  many,  many 
years.  A  healthy  environment  and  nat- 
ural beauty  are  values  which  require 
proper  consideration  in  any  action  pro- 
gram for  water  resource  development. 
The  well-being  of  all  of  the  people  Is  the 
primary  determinant  in  planning  the 
best  use  of  water  and  related  land  re- 
sources. The  committee  has  insisted  that 
In  preauthorizatlon  studies  and  subse- 
quent preconstruction  planning,  full 
consideration  be  given  to  the  Impact  of 
engineering  works  upon  their  habitat, 
and  to  measure  for  protection  and  Im- 
provement of  environmental  resources. 
Provision  is  required  to  be  made  for  de- 
velopment of  the  recreation  potential  of 
water  projects  by  construction  and 
maintenance  of  facilities  for  recrea- 
tional use  of.  and  public  access  to.  the 
water  areas. 

Other  programs  under  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  committee  which  enhance  our  ex- 
istence on  this  earth  include  the  small 
watershed  program  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture's  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice, the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  the 
Departmmt  of  Transportation's  High- 
way Safety  Act  of  1968,  the  highway 
beautlficatlon  program,  economic  devel- 
opment programs  of  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Commission,  the  six  Economic 
Development  Regional  Commissions,  and 
the  Department  of  Commerce's  Economle 
Devd(9ment  Administration.  The  mere 
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enumeration  of  these  programs  discloses 
the  fact  that  these  are  "people  pro- 
grams"— programs  concerned  with  the 
well-being  of  people  and  their  envlron- 
mmt. 

We  have  held  hearings  or  will  hold 
hearings  shortly  on  additional  environ- 
mental legislation  this  year— legislation 
which  we  have  or  will  recommend  to  the 
Congress  for  enactment.  This  legislation 
Involves  the  need  for  coastal  zone  man- 
agement, shoreline  protection,  disaster 
relief,  uniform  policy  for  acquisition  of 
land  and  relocation,  economic  develop- 
ment highway  safety,  air  space  use  for 
housing  purposes  and  a  restructuiing  of 
the  financial  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  Further- 
more, we  have  examined  environmental 
problems  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay  area 
and  in  the  Potomac  River  Basin. 

However,  we  do  not  limit  our  concern 
merely  to  the  programs  which  are  with- 
in our  committee  Jurisdiction.  I  am 
proud  to  have  recently  sponsored  H.R. 
15848.  the  Clean  Air  Enforcement  Act 
Amendments  of  1970.  as  well  as  other 
bills  which  will  result  in  achieving  the 
goals  of  a  better  life  on  a  better  earth. 


SBA'S  "OPERATION  BUSINESS  MAIN- 
STREAM" IN  NEWARK 


HON.  FLORENCE  P.  DWYER 

or  mw  jntsBT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  23.  1970 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  President 
Nixon  has  many  times  expressed  his  sup- 
port of  minority  capitalism — an  on-going 
program  to  help  people  of  minority  capi- 
talism— an  on-going  program  to  help 
•pe<q)le  of  minority  groups  become  owners 
and  successful  operators  of  their  own 
small  businesses. 

The  Small  Business  Administration, 
tmder  the  leaderhip  of  Administrator 
Hilary  Sandoval,  Jr.,  has  Inaugurated 
Just  such  a  program,  which  It  calls 
"Operation  Business  Mainstream." 

This  program  Is  now  operating 
throughout  the  country  and  reports  of 
Its  success  are  encouraging. 

I  have  been  pleased  to  learn  that  un- 
der the  new  program,  the  Newark.  N.J. 
SBA  office,  under  the  able  leadership  of 
Andrew  P.  I^noch,  has  compiled  an  en- 
viable record  In  providing  assistance  to 
minority  group  persons  desiring  to  enter 
the  business  world  as  owners  and  opera- 
tors of  their  own  establishmoits. 

A  unique  feature  of  the  Newark  mi- 
nority enterprise  program  is  called 
"Operation  Multiply."  It  provides  a  cadre 
of  volunteers  from  the  private  sector — 
some  900  In  number — ^who  help  furnish 
a  wide  variety  of  management  and  tech- 
nical assistance  to  mlnortty-owned  small 
businesses. 

Because  of  the  general  interest  in  pro- 
viding business  help  to  minorities,  I  In- 
clude as  a  part  c^  my  remarks  in  the 
Rbcord  the  following  article  from  the 
North  Jersey  Business  Review  describ- 
ing the  Newark  SBA  minority  enterprise 
actlTlttes: 
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(From  the  North  Jersey  Business  Review, 

Iilar.  1-81,  1970] 
SBA  Answers  Back  Hklps  Sicau.  Business — 

PaocuESS    nf    Mntoarrr    CAPrrAUSM    SBA 

BlAKZs  It  Wokk  in  Nrw  Jeiszt 
(By  Andrew  P.  Lynch) 

Recently,  President  Nixon  said,  "It  is  not 
enough  simply  to  see  that  all  people  in  this 
country  have  an  equal  opportunity  to  get  a 
Job — but  that  it  is  necessary  for  every  indi- 
vidual in  America  to  be  able  not  only  to  get 
a  Job.  but  to  have  a  chance  to  become  an 
owner  or  a  manager. 

The  President  has  been  the  target  of  crit- 
icism related  to  the  government's  actual  ef- 
forts to  promote  the  economic  growth  of 
piinorlty  groups,  but  with  this  statement  to 
the  Advisory  Council  for  Minority  Enterprise 
the  Nixon  Administration  reaffirmed  Its  com- 
mitment to  the  cause  of  Minority  Capitalism. 
President  Nixon  has  often  stated  that  gov- 
ernment alone  can't  do  the  Job.  Private  re- 
sources and  private  commitments  are  neces- 
sary If  the  programs  are  to  be  effective  and 
far  reaching,  tiany  questions  have  been 
raised  as  to  the  workability  of  existing  pro- 
grams even  though  most  federal  agencies 
Involved  In  minority  enterprise  have  in- 
creased their  efforts  to  offer  equal  opportu- 
nity to  America's  minorities. 

One  such  Agency,  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration (SBA) ,  tuider  Its  Administrator. 
Hilary  Sandoval,  Jr..  has  Inaugurated  a  bold, 
new.  innovative  program  dubbed  Operation 
Business  Mainstream.  The  objective  of  this 
Agency's  program  is  to  close  the  gap  in  busi- 
ness ownership  between  minority  Individuals 
and  other  Americans. 

Andrew  P.  Lynch.  Regional  Director  of 
Newark's  SBA  office  said.  "It  U  a  sad  fact  that 
although  recognized  minorities  constitute  16 
percent  of  the  country's  population,  only 
three  percent  of  the  nation's  more  than  6,- 
000,000  small  businesses  are  owned  by  these 
minority  groups".  This  means  that  although 
one  white  American  in  43  owns  his  own  busi- 
ness, there  is  taily  one  minority  owned  busi- 
ness for  every  200  minority  individuals.  The 
need  for  Minority  Capitalism  progrenns  is  evi- 
dent. If  a  program  so  designed  Is  to  succeed. 
It  must  depend  heavily  on  the  dedication  of 
those  charged  with  its  execution.  SBA's  pro- 
gram is  geared  to  local  needs,  and  In  accord- 
ance with  this  aim,  Mmortty  Enterprise  (ME) 
Teams  were  established  to  operate  In  the 
urban  centers  heavily  populated  by  minority 
groups.  These  ME  Teams  are  charged  with 
bringing  SBA's  program  to  the  people,  seek- 
ing out  potential  minority  entrepreneurs  and 
coordinating  the  Agency's  efforts  to  establish 
minority  owned  businesses. 

Operation  Business  Mainstream  has  two 
basic  functions.  The  first  is  to  provide  finan- 
cial assistance,  through  relaxed  lending  cri- 
teria, to  enable  the  establishment  ot  the 
business.  The  second  is  to  provide  the  man- 
agement and  technical  assistance  necessary 
to  assure  a  reasonable  chance  of  success. 
SBA  has  set  for  Itself  a  goal  of  8.000  new 
minority  loans  In  this  fiscal  year.  It  Is  a  goal 
Administrator  Sandoval  believes  can  be  at- 
tained. In  accordance  with  the  new  program, 
ellgiblUty  for  ME  loans  has  been  substantlaUy 
eased.  Emphasis  Is  now  placed  on  the  appli- 
cant's character  and  reasonable  assurance  the 
loan  could  be  repaid  from  business  profits. 
The  Agency  also  seeks  to  Involve  the  private 
seotor  in  these  ventures  by  offering  a  guar- 
antee to  lending  ln«Ututlons  willing  to  grant 
loans  to  minority  entrepreneurs.  Operation 
BuiineM  llaUutream  la  yoting.  but  thus  far 
the  resdUts  are  promising.  The  Newark  Re- 
gional Office  of  SBA,  under  Mr.  Lynch's  di- 
rection has  been  especially  successful. 

In  the  first  six  months  of  this  fiscal  year, 
tills  office  approved  154  ME  loans  In  Mew 
Jeraey  for  a  total  of  •3,415,000.  Seventy-five 
ot  the  loans  amounted  to  93,087.660  were 
granted  by  local  lending  Instltutiona  with 
SBA'a  guarantee.  Tbus.  61  percent  of  the 
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funds  lent  to  minority  bualneMmen  in  ttae*l 
ye*r  1970  wer«  advanced  by  the  private 
sector. 

Lo*ns  were  granted  to  •  wide  vkrtety  of 
btislness.  ranging  from  a  service  station  to 
an  Area  Dlrectorahip  for  a  new  national 
franchise.  The  largest  loan.  1 170 .000  was 
granted  by  the  Prudential  Insurance  Com- 
piuiy  with  a  90  percent  SBA  guarantee.  The 
loan,  made  to  Market  Selection  and  Devel- 
opment Company  of  Newark,  enabled  this 
negro-owned  and  operated  Arm  to  acquire 
an  Area  Directorship  of  the  All-Pro  Chicken 
franchise  for  the  state  of  New  Jersey.  As  a 
restUt  of  the  loan.  Market  Selection  will  open 
four  AU-Pro  outlets  In  Northern  New  Jer- 
sey In  the  coming  year.  The  company  antici- 
pates the  establishment  of  ao  such  outlets 
within  the  next  five  years.  The  purpose  of 
All-Pro  Chicken,  founded  by  former  football 
star.  Brady  Keyes.  Jr..  Is  to  esUMlsh  black- 
owned  franchlsed  outlets  In  center  city  loca- 
tions. 

Financing  Is  necessarily  a  prime  require- 
ment for  Minority  Capitalism.  However,  sta- 
tistics reveal  that  93  percent  of  all  business 
failures  result  from  managerial  weaknesses 
and  deficiencies.  Money  alone  can't  do  the 
}ob.  Thus.  SBA's  Managerial  Assistance  pro- 
grams play  an  equally  Important  role  In  Op- 
eration Bxislness  Mainstream.  If  any  Minor- 
ity Capitalism  program  Is  to  succeed,  the 
businesses  established  must  be  viable. 

To  effectively  provide  capable  management 
assistance  requires  manpower  Operating  un- 
der a  tight  operating  budget  due  to  the  cur- 
rent federal  fiscal  restraints  It  was  readily 
apparent  that  the  manpower  necessary 
couldn't  be  provided  by  SBA  personnel  alone, 
regardless  of  their  competence. 

Paced  with  this  situation,  the  Newark  Re- 
gional Office  developed  a  program  designed 
to  vastly  Increase  management  services  by 
involving  the  private  sector.  The  plan.  Oper- 
ation MulUply.  received  Washington's  ap- 
proval for  a  pilot  project  to  recruit  volun- 
teers throughout  New  Jersey.  The  Newark 
Management  Assistance  staff  began  contact- 
ing trade  associations,  professional  organiza- 
tions, educational  Institutions,  service  clubs 
and  Industry  asking  their  participation. 

As  a  result  of  these  efforts,  more  than  900 
volunteers  with  a  wide  variety  of  managerial 
and  technical  skills  have  been  recruited  to 
provide  assistance  to  minority  owned  small 
businesses.  With  these  new  volunteers  and 
Newark's  ten  chapters  of  the  Service  Corps  of 
Retired  Executives  with  their  150  volunteers, 
Newark's  SBA  office  hopes  to  provide  the 
moat  comprehensive  management  assletanrs 
program  possible. 

The  President  remains  committed  to  Mi- 
nority CapltaUsm.  There  U  much  to  be  done, 
but  If  New  Jersey's  SBA  office  to  any  exam- 
ple, progress  Is  being  made.  The  commit- 
ment Is  factual. 


WDAP   ANTIPOLLUTION   CAMPAIGN 


HON.  LARRY  WINN,  JR. 

or    KANSAS 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  AprU  15.  1979 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker.  WDAF  radio 
and  WDAF  televiBion  in  Kansas  City 
have  Initiated  an  extensive  4-week  edu- 
cation campaign  on  the  problems  of  pol- 
lution in  the  Kansas  City  area.  To  my 
knowledge  this  is  the  first  such  satura- 
tion campaign  to  be  inaugurated  by  radio 
and  television  stations  strictly  on  the 
local  level. 

Tor  1  month  aU  available  broadcast 
laeiliUes  wlU  be  aimed  toward  the  pur- 
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pose  of  public  involvement  in  the  pollu- 
tion problem  in  Kansas  City.  Newscasts, 
public  affairs  reports,  public  service  an- 
nouncements, promotional  spots,  editori- 
als, radio  talk  shows,  regular  smog -count 
broadcasts,  interviews  with  national. 
State  and  local  ecology  experts,  and  a  di- 
rect mail  campaign  to  grade  schools  and 
interested  civic  groups — all  will  be 
utilized  to  define  the  pollution  problem, 
what  is  being  done  about  it,  what  further 
needs  to  be  done,  and  how  each  individ- 
ual citizen  can  participate. 

I  am  bringing  this  commendable  effort 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  with  the 
thought  that  you  may  wish  to  alert  your 
radio  and  TV  stations  to  what  WDAF  is 
doing  and  suggest  that  they  initiate 
similar  antipollution  campaigns. 


Aptil  23,  1970 


April  23y  1970 


THE  COSTS  OF  WAR 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKl 

OP    NrW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  AprU  23.  1970 

Mr.  DULSKl.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  costs  of 
war  are  phenomenal  both  in  terms  of 
lives  and  dollars. 

What  is  most  disturbing  is  that  there 
seems  to  be  no  end  in  sight  to  our  in- 
volvement. When  the  pressure  begins 
to  ease  in  one  area,  another  trouble  spot 
comes  to  the  surface.  Thus  the  toll  con- 
tinues. 

Our  annual  financial  outlay  for  defense 
is  staggering  and  the  cry  is  loud  and  clear 
for  a  substantial  cutback. 

The  toll  of  lives  in  the  Vietnam  war 
has  totaled  41,274  Americans  killed— 
equivalent  to  the  population  of  a  me- 
dium-sized city  such  as  Jamestown.  N.Y. 
The  South  Vietnamese  dead  number  104.- 
70g.  slightly  in  excess  of  the  population 
of  Niagara  Palls,  N.Y. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Washington  cor- 
respondent for  the  Buffalo.  N.Y.,  Courier- 
Ebcpress.  Peter  C.  Andrews,  has  compiled 
some  very  interesting  statistics  along  this 
line  in  a  recent  news  story.  The  following 
day.  his  paper  published  a  related  edi- 
torial. Both  follow : 

Wab  Costs  Hioh  in  Dolxabs,  Lnrks 


(By  Peter  C.  Andrews) 
Washington. — Today,  April 
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IS,  1970,  t>eace 


demonstrators  In  America  are  holding  their 
third  moratorium  day  In  the  past  six  months. 
Approximately  6,000  Americans  have  been 
killed  In  Vietnam  since  the  first  moratorium 
day  was  held.  Oct.  IS.  196S.  Although  more 
than  100,000  American  troops  have  been 
withdrawn  from  Vietnam  In  the  past  year, 
peace  appears  farther  away  than  It  did  when 
America  became  Involved  in  the  war  nine 
years  ago. 

What  has  been  the  cost  of  the  war?  In 
terms  of  manpower,  it  has  cost  the  United 
States  41,374  klUed  (as  of  April  4,  1970— the 
latest  figures) ,  13739S  wounded  requiring 
hospitalization  and  134386  wounded  but  not 
requiring  hospitalization.  The  South  Viet- 
namese have  suffered  104.706  killed  and 
346ja4  wotinded.  There  have  been  618,061 
enemy  killed,  according  to  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

In  terms  of  money,  the  war  has  cost  ap- 
piozlmately  ti06-bUIloD  aooordlng  to  the 
Pentagon,  although  tlie  figures  are  subject 
to  some  question  because  of  difference  In  ac- 


counting procedures  In  different  years  and 
variations  In  what  has  been  considered  ex- 
penditures attributable  to  the  Vietnam  war 
effort. 

IMOP    EXPECTED 

Last  Oct.  32,  Defense  Secretary  Melvln 
Laird  said  that  by  mld-1970  the  annual  rate 
of  expenditure  on  the  Vietnam  war  would 
drop  from  approximately  $30-bllllon  to  117- 
bllllon.  In  the  past  five  years  the  expendi- 
tures, as  computed  by  the  Pentagon,  have 
been:  6S.8-bllllon  in  1066:  $30  1 -billion  In 
1967:  t36S-billlon  In  1968;  •38.8-bllllon  In 
1969.  and  $33  3-blllion  In  fiscal  1070. 

The  escalation  of  the  United  States  war 
effort  Is  seen  In  this  tabulation  of  the  num- 
ber of  Americans  killed  and  wounded: 

1961— U  killed:  3  wounded  (hospitalized): 
1  wounded  (not  hoepitallzed) . 

1963—31  kUled;  41  wounded  (hospital- 
ized): 37  wounded  (not  hospitalized). 

1963—78  killed:  218  wounded  (hospital- 
ized); 193  wounded  (not  hospitalized). 

1964—147  killed:  S33  wounded  (hospital- 
ized); 617  wounded  (not  hospitalized). 

196S— 1,369  klUed:  3,308  wounded  (hospit- 
alized):   3,806   wounded    (not  hospitalised). 

1966 — S.OOe  killed:  16,636  wounded  (hos- 
pitalized); 13,667  wounded  (not  hospital- 
ized). 

1967—0,378  killed:  33,371  wounded  (hos- 
pitalized); 39,654  wounded  (not  hospital- 
ized). 

1968—14,593  killed:  46.799  wounded  (hos- 
pitalized); 46,021  wounded  (not  hospital- 
ized). 

1969—9.414  killed;  33>I0  wounded  (hospi- 
talized); 37,376  wounded  (not  hospitalized). 

During  the  period  the  number  of  enemy 
killed  Is  reported  as  follows: 

1961—13.133. 

1963—31.168. 

1963—30,676. 

1964—16,786. 

1965—36,436. 

1066-^56,634. 

1967—88,104. 

1968—181,149. 

1960—156,964. 

Although  the  expenditures  to  kUl  each 
enemy  soldier  are  not  rightfully  a  measure  of 
the  effectiveness  of  military  operations.  It  Is 
an  interesting  fact  that  dividing  the  number 
of  enemy  killed  Into  the  cost  to  kill  them 
amounts  to  about  $170,000  per  man. 

McM-atorlum  day  speakers  will  have  much 
to  say  about  how  the  $105-bUIlon  the  war 
has  already  cost  could  have  been  spent.  With 
domestic  problems  of  a  monumental  size 
facing  the  United  States,  it  U  a  UUle  hard 
to  conceive  how  this  nation  JusUfles  an  ex- 
penditure of  this  magnitude  which  far  out- 
strips even  the  most  expensive  of  our  do- 
mestic programs. 

What  this  money  could  have  accomplished 
In  a  foreign  aid  program  In  Southeast  Asia 
Is  another  Interesting  topic  of  conjecture. 
Speculating  what  each  enemy  soldier  killed 
could  have  done  with  the  money  ts  an  ex- 
ercise In  futUlty. 

evrrLSMKNT  dim 

Although  the  American  position  now  is  to 
"Vletnamlze"  the  war,  the  effectiveness  of 
this  effort  remains  to  be  seen.  With  the  Viet 
Cong  attitude  at  the  Paris  peace  talks  still 
the  same  hard  line  they  have  maintained  for 
so  long,  there  appears  little  real  hope  of  a 
settlement  In  the  near  future. 

The  aim  of  American  Vietnam  policy,  at 
present,  appears  to  be  a  withdrawal  of  our 
own  force*  and  a  stalemate  In  the  fighting 
between  the  opposing  forces  remaining. 

This  Is  a  modest  goal,  but  even  this  Umlted 
objective  seems  difficult  to  achieve  In  view 
of  this  generally* depressing  situation,  and  in 
the  light  of  the  appealing  casualty  and  cost 
figures  of  the  war  ao  far,  It  might  b«  a  good 
thing  If  every  American  gave  tome  thought 
today  toward  the  solution  of  our  Vietnam 
problem. 
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Unless  we  find  a  solution,  w*  may  find  our- 
selves In  a  perpetual  state  of  semi-war,  drain- 
ing our  resources  and  our  manpower  until, 
at  the  end.  we  collapse  cA  our  own  Inability 
to  find  peace. 

I  Prom  the  Buffalo  Courier-Express.  Apr.  16. 
1970] 
Is  United  States  BacoMn«o  •'Wazfabe 
State"? 
Now  tliat  the  military  "salvation"  govern- 
ment of  Cambodia,  led  by  Oen.  Lon  Nol,  has 
asked,  formally,  for  military  aid  from  ouUlde 
nations — obviously     meaning     the     United 
States — It  seems  to  us  that  all  Americans 
should  pause  to  reconsider  what  the  cost  has 
been  to  this  nation  since  It  got  sucked  Into 
the  deadly  quicksands  of  a  Southeast  Asia 
land  war — at  the  supposed  InvlUtlon  of  a 
"friendly  "  military  regime  In  Saigon  back  In 
the  late  19608. 

Although  Oen.  Nol  did  not  speclflcaUy 
name  the  United  States  as  the  likely  sup- 
plier of  weapons,  his  bid  came  Just  before 
President  Nixon's  speech  on  Vietnam  and 
after  several  weeks  of  unofficial  hints  that 
such  aid  would  be  requested.  With  reports 
of  Cambodian  massacres  of  South  Vietnamese 
refugees  rife,  there  Is  even  more  of  a  ques- 
tion about  granting  military  aid  than  be- 
fore. Of  course,  the  Nixon  administration 
has  said  It  had  no  plans  to  get  Involved  in 
Cambodia,  and  If  the  lesson  of  the  Vietnam 
entanglement  Is  ever  to  be  learned,  it  should 
have  been  learned  by  Mr.  Nixon  who,  after 
all,  was  vice  president  when  the  State  De- 
partment and  the  Pentagon  sought  to  rush 
In  where  the  Prench  military  had  failed, 
against  the  conununlst-Ied  Vletmlnh  rebels. 
As  pointed  out  In  a  recent  analysis  by 
Peter  C.  Andrews,  chief  of  the  Washington 
Bureau  of  The  Courier-Express,  U.S.  inter- 
vention in  the  Vietnamese  war  has  taken  a 
frightful  toll  upon  our  national  life  and  pur- 
pose. It  has  cost  the  lives  of  41,374  young 
American  men  and  surely  tliese  are  our 
most  precious  asset.  According  to  the  Penta- 
gon statistics,  at  least  377.275  Americans 
have  been  wounded;  hundreds  are  either 
missing  or  are  prisoners  of  a  war  wtUch  Is 
not  an  "official"  war  because  war  was  never 
declared  by  Congress  as  the  Constitution 
requires. 

Since  1965.  when  the  financial  facts  were 
first  ferreted  out.  the  war  has  cost  $105-bll- 
Uon  in  direct  military  expenditures  alone. 
Who  knows  how  mudh  It  cost  the  economy 
l)efore  that?  Clearly,  the  federal  government 
Is  not  eager  to  say,  even  as  It  does  claim  to 
be  budgeting  the  war  down  to  around  $17- 
blllion  for  the  new  fiscal  year.  Tixt  President 
has  staked  his  hopes,  apparently,  on  the 
"Vletnamlzatlon"  policy  which  has  meant, 
up  to  April  16.  reduction  of  our  troop 
strength  in  South  Vietnam  to  about  464,- 
000 — or  about  the  same  nitmber  we  had  there 
in  1967. 

Although  the  troop-wlthdrawal  plan  has 
been  hailed  as  the  best  way  to  end  the  war, 
as  the  South  Vietnamese  have  become  strong- 
er and  mUltarlly  more  aggressive,  the  fight- 
ing has  escalated  into  Laos  and  Cambodia — 
an  Ironic  negation  of  the  so-called  domino 
theory.  Unless  the  slow  troop  withdrawal  Is 
accompanied  by  some  progress  in  the  peace 
talks — perhaps  expansion  of  them  to  include 
extrication  seem  dismal  Indeed.  Neither 
Hanoi  nor  the  Viet  Cong  show  signs  of  yield- 
ing on  the  big  Issue,  and  It  seems  folly 
to  keep  appealing  to  Moscow  (or  help  In  per- 
suading them.  The  United  States  must  take 
Its  own  initiatives. 

The  civil  disorders  at  home  have  much 
of  their  roots  In  the  war  Issue  and,  conse- 
quently, so  do  the  repressions  which  liave 
followed.  Meanwhile,  the  economy  la  in  a 
Umbo  of  half-Inflation  and  half-reoesslon.  It 
seems  to  us  that  the  state  of  orlala  at  home 
overrides  any  kind  of  argument  to  the  ef- 
fect that  we  have  some  fundamental  "na- 
tional Interest"  In  being  at  war  in  the  Indo- 
Chinese  peninsula. 
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CONSERVATION  OP  OUR  YOUTH 


HON.  JAMES  A.  McCLURE 

OF   XDABO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  AprU  23.  1970 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  recenUy 
received  a  letter  from  Mr.  John  D.  War- 
nick,  Scout  executive  of  the  Ore-Ida 
Council  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America, 
which  I  include  in  the  Rkcord  at  this 
point: 

*^  Mazch  37.  1970. 

Congressman  James  McCLxniE, 
House  of  Repretentatives. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deak  Congkessman  McCi.Tnu:;  The  Ore-Ida 
CoimcU  would  like  to  inform  you  of  our 
declaration  of  war  on  litter  so  tliat  every- 
body of  Scout  age,  and  we  hope  everyone 
throughout  Idaho,  will  realize  the  problem  of 
Utter  m  our  State  and  Join  Scouting  in  do- 
ing something  about  It. 

We  have  asked  every  mayor  and  top  citi- 
zens in  every  community  in  our  Council  to 
declare  April  20  through  25  as  "War  on 
Litter  Week".  Our  Governor  Don  Samuelson 
wlU  also  declare  this  week  as  "Litter  Week" 
for  the  State. 

Every  Cub,  Scout,  Explorer,  Scout  Leader, 
and  we  hope  many  hundreds  of  parents  and 
Interested  citizens  vrtll.  on  Saturday,  April 
36,  help  clean  o\u  streets.  And,  In  doing  this, 
learn  a  great  lesson  on  the  problem  of  Utter. 

We  plan  this  to  be  a  part  of  a  new  four- 
point  program  of  our  Council  called.  "Con- 
servation of  Our  Youth": 

1.  Conservation  of  our  Natural  Resources. 

3.  War  on  Litter. 

3.  Highway  Safety. 

4.  Harmful  Use  of  Drugs. 

We  feel,  here  In  the  Ore-Ida  Council,  that 
to  start  with  our  young  men.  who  are  al- 
ready being  taught  character,  citizenship, 
and  most  of  aU  duty  to  Ckxl  and  Coimty,  we 
can  do  something  about  these  four  problems 
that  face  America  today. 

Scouting  has  tlxe  leaders  and  Institutions 
who  can,  and  will,  strengthen  America 
through  our  youth  and  Scouting.  I  am  asking 
for  your  help  in  giving  your  endorsement 
and  baclclng  of  this  program  by  submitting 
a  statement  to  our  news  media.  And.  perhaps 
we  could  get  our  other  Idaho  National  Con- 
gressional leaders  to  Join  with  us. 

There  will  be  qurstlons.  undoubtedly,  that 
you  will  like  to  have  answered.  If  you  could 
give  me  a  call  or  write,  I  would  be  very  happy 
to  fill  you  In  on  what  we  have  done  to  date 
and  where  you  could  help. 

We  are  putting  much  effort  In  making  this 
"War  on  Litter"  a  real  campaign,  cme  that 
we  hope  will  remain  with   our   youth   for 
years  to  come. 
Sincerely, 

John  D.  Waznick, 

Soovt  Executive. 

I  think  that  you  will  all  agree  with 
me  that  the  activities  planned  by  this 
organization  are  outstanding.  We  often 
complain  about  the  young  people  of  to- 
day, and  we  often  deplore  their  involve- 
ment in  the  many  problems  that  beset 
the  United  States.  It  has  not  been  their 
interest  which  concerned  us,  but  the 
manner  in  which  they  express  their 
opinions. 

Mr.  Wamick's  letter  clearly  demon- 
strates that  our  young  people  can  and 
are  becoming  involved  in  a  most  con- 
structive way.  They  are  approaching  the 
problem  of  environment,  one  problem 
which  weighs  heavily  upon  the  minds 
of  all  of  us.  Highway  safety  has  persisted 
In  the  United  States  for  many  years  as 
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a  No.  1  killer.  These  Boy  Scouts  are 
helping  to  work  out  a  solution.  Drugs, 
of  course,  are  becoming  a  problem  as- 
sociated with  the  yoimg,  and  who  but 
the  young  can  be  most  effective  among 
their  peers  in  combating  this  menace? 

The  program  of  these  young  people 
can  well  serve  as  an  example  to  every 
youth  group  in  the  country  who  wish 
to  be  a  part  of  their  community  and  who 
wish  to  work  on  the  same  problems  we 
face  in  the  Congress  today.  I  sincerely 
hope  that  my  colleagues  will  communi- 
cate the  suggestions  of  Mr.  Wamick  to 
the  youth  leaders  in  their  own  areas. 


A  YOUNG  AMERICAN  IS  CONCERNED 
ABOUT  HER  COUNTRY 


HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

or  flouda 
*  IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  AprU  23.  1970 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
more  and  more  yoimg  men  and  women 
of  this  Nation  are  becoming  Increasingly 
concerned  about  their  future  and  the 
future  of  the  United  States. 

These  are  not  militant,  radical  youths 
who  seek  only  to  destroy  in  the  name  of 
change,  but  rather  intelligent,  construc- 
tive, positive-thinking  young  Americans 
who  seek  responsibility  in  the  formula- 
tion of  the  future  of  this  Nation. 

Of  particular  concern  to  these  young 
people  is  the  devastatirai  of  our  envi- 
ronment and  the  effect  this  has  had  on 
our  lives.  Of  concern  too,  is  man's  rela- 
tionship with  his  fellowman  and  the 
constant  problem  mankind  has  had  with 
war. 

I  would  like  to  Insert  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  for  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues a  letter  I  have  received  from 
Miss  Lea  Van  Ttft"'1'"g>"»"'  of  West  Palm 
Beach,  Fla.,  which  expresses  her  feelings 
on  these  matters: 

Mr.  PAin.  RocBxs, 
Congressman, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deaz  Sia:  In  the  beginning  when  Uod 
created  the  earm  It  was  f  uU  of  peace  and  Joy. 
Tlie  vaUeys  were  green  and  the  rest  of  the 
land  was  covered  with  bright,  colorful  flowers 
In  bloom  and  trees. 

The  air  was  fresh  and  clean,  and  all  the 
birds  sang  happily,  and  the  other  animals 
ran  around  happUy  In  this  lovely  world. 

God  meant  It  to  be  a  paradise,  and  In  the 
beginning  It  was.  But  now  everywhere  you 
look  there  are  buUdlngs.  factories,  cars,  etc. 
and  the  air's  all  polluted  and  theirs  hardly 
anything  left  of  the  land. 

All  our  rivers,  oceans,  streams,  and  lakes 
are  polluted  with  garbage,  but  most  of  aU 
there's  hardly  any  love,  peace,  or  Joy  In  the 
world.  People  don",  get  along  together.  Every- 
one's always  fighting,  and  our  lovely  para- 
dise has  become  a  place  of  war  and  hatred. 
And  our  lovely  valleys  of  green  with  color- 
ful flowers  have  become  a  bloody  battlefield. 

Sometimes  I  wonder  how  God  feels  about 
the  way  people  have  changed  his  world.  Yes 
It's  His  world,  he  created  It  and  the  mankind 
that  God  also  created  lias  destroyed  It. 

Believe  It  or  not  there  are  a  few  people  who 
still  think  of  God's  world  and  way  of  Uvlng 
without  hatred,  war.  and  sin,  but  only  a 
very  few. 
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Yes,  I'm  A  t«en*ger  and  I  like  the  mini 
•klrta  and  the  music  that  we  play  now  but 
I  still  ha^e  room  In  my  heart  for  Ood  and 
his  world  of  peaoe  and  joy. 
Please  think  about  this  won't  youT 
Sincerely  youra, 

LSA  Van  Hakdimoham. 


NEW  BLOW  TO  NIXON 


HON.  GEORGE  BUSH 


or 

IN  THB  HOUSK  OF  REPRBSSNTATIVES 
Thursday.  AprU  23.  1970 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  result 
of  the  rejections  by  the  Senate  of  Judges 
Haynsworth  and  Carswell,  many  south- 
erners feel  a  personal  letdown — they  feel 
that,  in  effect,  the  Senate  was  rejecting 
any  southerner.  And.  frankly.  I  agree 
with  this  analysis.  The  Senate  changed 
the  ground  rules  on  these  two  Court 
nominations.  All  of  a  sudden  "advise 
and  consent"  means  "I  advise  you  to 
appoint  a  man  whose  views  coincide  with 
mine  and  ni  consent  only  if  his  views 
match  mine."  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  four  recent  Justices  having  no  pre- 
vious judicial  ezi>erience  were  confirmed 
without  a  single  vote  cast  against  them. 

A  sampling  of  this  feeling  can  be  found 
tn  the  editorials  and  columns  of  some 
of  the  major  Texas  papers.  Mr.  Speaker, 
at  this  time  I  would  like  to  insert  ex- 
cerpts of  these  writings  in  the  Congkxs- 

SIOHAL  RkCOU) : 

[From  the  Houston  Chronicle.  Apr.  9,  1970] 
Nkw  Blow  to  NnoM 

The  Senate's  rejection  of  Judge  O.  Har- 
rold  CaraweU  tor  the  Supreme  Court  Is  an- 
other serious  political  blow  to  President 
Klxon.  More  Importantly,  It  Is  a  blow  to  the 
proper  operation  of  the  highest  court  In 
the  land.  For  almost  a  year,  ever  since  Abe 
Fortas  resigned  last  May,  the  nine-member 
court  has  bean  short  one  justice.  Reportedly 
the  eourt  has  passed  some  cases  because  of 
the  poaslbUlty  of  a  4-«  deadlock. 

As  we  have  said  previously,  we  think  the 
Senate  should  have  confirmed  Judge  Cars- 
well — an  experienced.  Intelligent  federal 
Judge  who  has  received  Senate  approval  on 
three  previous  occasions.  If  the  Senate  found 
him  competent  to  sit  as  a  judge  of  the  Fifth 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  we  wonder  how 
It  now  finds  blni  unqualified  to  sit  on  the 
Supreme  Court.  The  same  can  be  said  of 
Judge  Clement  Haynsworth  whoae  nomina- 
tion the  Senate  also  rejected. 

We  dont  blame  CarsweU's  defeat  entirely 
on  poUtlcs.  Some  statesman-like  senators 
who  voted  against  him  obviously  were  con- 
cerned about  his  past  racial  attitudes  and 
about  the  lack  of  distinction  of  his  judicial 
record. 

But  many  other  senators  were  motivated 
by  politics  pure  and  simple.  They  wanted  to 
embarrass  Mr.  Nlzoo  again  and  to  get  a  lit- 
tle more  political  mileage  out  of  snubbing  the 
South. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  how  ««iT»n»r  were 
the  votes  on  Carswell  and  Haynsworth.  Cars- 
well  was  defeated  61-W,  Haynsworth  66  to 
46. 

Mr.  Nixon  set  out  to  nominate  a  South- 
erner, an  experienced  judge,  and  one  who 
believed  In  strict  construction  of  the  Con- 
stitution. Both  Haynsworth  and  Oam*ell 
n>et  these  quaUflcatlons. 

Their  rejection  by  the  Senate  gives  the 
erroneous  Imprewlon  thst  the  South  Is  lack- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Ing  In  competent  judges  and  attorneys.  This 
Is  not  the  case.  The  South  has  as  many  ex- 
cellent legal  minds  as  any  other  section  of 
the  United  States.  Here  in  Houston  there 
are  a  number  of  men  who  are  highly  quali- 
fied to  sit  on  the  Supreme  Court.  The  same 
can  be  said  for  other  parts  of  the  South. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  Nixon  has  been  unable 
to  satisfy  the  super-crltlcs  of  the  Senate 
who  have  shown  considerable  hypocrisy  in 
thls'matter.  We  wonder  how  many  senators 
could  have  withstood  the  close  scrutiny  and 
personal  attacks  to  which  Carswell  and 
Haynsworth  were  subjected.  Not  many,  we 
suspect. 

Mr.,  Nixon  must  return  to  the  business 
of  picking  a  nominee.  This  time,  bo  will 
be  well  advised  to  chooae  a  man  of  abao- 
lutely  unimpeachable  Integrity  and  demon- 
strated experience  and  distinction.  The  high- 
est court  In  the  land  certainly  deserves  such 
a  man.  The  problem  is:  Does  the  man  exist 
who  win  satisfy  the  Senate? 

In  an  editorial  the  morning  of  April 
11.  1970.  the  Dallas  Morning  News  com- 
mented: 

Nixon  made  the  moet  of  that  press  con- 
ference. He  was  entitled  to.  Politics  beat  his 
nominees — both  of  them:  politics  and  a  ma- 
lignant sectionalism.  He  turned  the  guns 
around  and  laid  down  a  political  barrage  of 
his  own  whose  shock  ripples  will  be  a  long 
time  dying. 

"It  Is  their  phUosophy  (CarsweU's  and 
Haynsworth's)  and  the  accident  of  their 
birth  which  caused  their  defeat,"  he  told 
newsmen.  "I  understand  the  bitter  feeling  of 
iTtiiiif>n«  of  Americans  who  live  in  the  South 
about  the  act  of  regional  discrimination  that 
took  place  m  the  Senate  yesterday." 

Liberals  will  say  that  he  has  magnified  the 
Issue  out  of  spite — distorted  their  motives 
to  accommodate  his  Southern  strategy.  They 
will  say  that  they  declined  to  give  their  con- 
sent out  of  regard  for  the  high  calling  of 
justice.  They  will  repeat  that  Haynsworth 
was  "Insensitive"  and  Carswell  undistin- 
guished. 

But  the  sum  total  of  their  objections  to 
the  nominees  Is  so  slight  as  to  magnify  In- 
stead of  mask  the  real  motive  behind  the 
hostility:  They  don't  like  Southerners  and 
they  like  Southern  conservatives  leas. 

Political  Implications  of  that  message  are 
clear  as  summer  lightning.  What  might  have 
been  Nixon's  "Southern  strategy"  has  been 
unwittingly  abetted  by  the  liberals.  They  ac- 
cused him  of  having  It  before,  but  their  own 
strategy  of  poisonous,  mindless  prejudice 
has  not  only  strenthened  his  appeal  with 
Southeners — but  done  their  own  cause  grave 
harm  In  the  South  without  servicing  their 
main  objectives:  Keeping  the  high  court  lib- 
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Nixon  will  ultimately  get  a  conservative 
justice.  And  by  acknowledging  to  the  South 
that  he  was  attentptlng  the  Impossible  In 
nominating  two  of  Its  own,  he  will  pile  up 
points  there  and  also  blunt  some  of  the 
dismal  analyses  that  describe  him  as  losing 
on  all  sldss  of  the  political  ledger. 

If  this  Is  to  say  the  selection  of  Supreme 
Court  justices  has  been  all  but  completely 
poUtlcallsed,  It  Is  also  to  say  that  the  liber- 
als— by  shifting  from  their  constitutional 
role  of  scrutinising  competence  rather  than 
the  nominees'  phlloeophy — are  to  blame. 
They  have  made  a  poUtlcal  football  field  of 
what  was  meant  to  be  a  constitutional  Inner 
sanctum  remote  from  partisan  brawls. 

They  have  diminished  the  dignity  of  the 
court  In  the  public  eye.  In  pretending  to  up- 
hold Its  status,  they  have  dragged  It  down 
to  their  own  level  at  sectional  q;>lt«. 

A  day  Uter  Felix  R.  McKnight.  editor, 
Dallas  Times  Herald,  wrote  In  his 
column: 


Dio  CASswnx  Action  Sknb  Ua  Backwako? 
(By  FfeUx  R.  McKnight) 

It  is  possible,  as  we  send  men  through  the 
stars  to  Infinity  In  the  quest  for  human 
greatness,  that  down  below  we  are  creating 
new  and  volatile  schisms  among  our  own. 

In  recent  days,  even  as  we  prepared  more 
astronauts  for  a  filght  to  the  moon,  we 
Inched  backwards  In  human  progress.  We 
moved  backwards  Into  a  history  we  have 
tried  to  erase. 

The  case  of  O.  Harrold  Carswell  Is  prime 
material  for  thought  and  evaluation. 

It  has  been  done,  and  he  will  not  be  named 
to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  but  what  of  this 
new,  emerging  system  that  not  only  destroys 
the  individual  but  builds  barriers  between 
people? 

Have  we,  after  the  great  surges  of  the  past 
century,  oome  the  full  cycle  to  the  old  dan- 
gers of  sectionalism?  Have  we  managed  our- 
selves Into  a  throwback  of  100  years  in 
pitting  one  American  neighborhood  against 
another? 

Are  we  breeding  new  factions  actually 
based  on  geographical  lines?  It  Is,  in  the  eyes 
of  others  removed,  at  least  a  political  sin  to 
be  a  Southerner? 

Prealdent  Nixon  reluctantly  conceded 
Thursday  that  the  Senate,  as  presently  con- 
stituted, would  never  confirm  a  Southern 
nominee.  And  that  Is  a  tragic  concession 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

"Judges  CarsweU  and  Haynsworth  have 
endured  with  admirable  dignity  vicious  as- 
saults on  their  intelligence,  their  honesty 
and  their  character.  They  have  been  falsely 
charged  with  being  racist. 

"But  when  all  hyprocrlsy  Is  stripped  away, 
the  real  issue  was  their  philosophy  of  strict 
construction  of  the  Constitution — a  philos- 
ophy that  I  share — and  the  fact  that  they 
had  the  misfortune  of  being  bom  in  the 
South.  .  .  ." 

Others  in  the  congressional  branch  are  con- 
cerned with  present  abrasive,  divisive  tactics. 
Two  men  have  been  rejected  by  the  Senate. 
The  Southern  men  now  branded  around  the 
country  with  the  charge  that  they  are 
"racists"  not  yet  over  the  sensitive  Issues  of 
ClvU  War  days. 

Rldlciilous;  far-fetched?  No — just  very  sad. 

Sad  because  new-thlnklng  liberals  who 
feed  on  the  vote  of  the  restless  minority 
chose  to  revive  and  balloon  old  scars  for  pure 
political  gain.  It  can  mean  nothing  but 
deeper  cleavage  and  new  wounds  for  a  nation 
already  beset  by  Ills  brought  on  by  this  very 
kind  of  thinking. 

It  Is  noi  to  defend  Judges  Haynsworth  and 
CarsweU  because  they  are  Southerners,  nor  to 
suggest  that  they  ahould  have  been  eon- 
firmed  for  that,  or  any  reason  other  than 
competency. 

It  Is  to  suggest  that  the  means  employed 
to  deny  confirmation  could  lead  to  enor- 
mously greater  problems  than  just  a  fleeting 
political  victory. 

When  the  vote  was  counted  on  Wednesday 
and  Judge  Carswell  had  been  minimised  to 
Ineffectiveness  ss  a  circuit  judge  and  cast  to 
Uvlng  In  doubt  from  his  feUow  Americans. 
Sen.  Howard  Baker  ot  Tennessee,  a  young 
and  able  man,  reflected: 

"This  nation  might  reUve  the  tragedy  of 
100  years  ago  .  . 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  aisle,  venerable 
Sen.  Aiken  of  Vermont,  dean  of  Senate  Re- 
publlcatts  and  a  man  of  the  North,  obeerved: 

"We  wlU  never  get  one  who  wlU  be  good 
enough  for  the  North  .  .  ." 

Reams  will  be  written  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  words  WlU  be  spilled  by  commenta- 
tors on  the  reaaons  for  defeat  of  Judges 
Haynsworth  and  Carswell.  But  the  deep  Issue 
will  be  only  lightly  touched.  There  wlU  be 
the  foUowup  cry  of  "get  rid  of  Attorney  Gen- 
eral MltcheU."  already  started.  There  will  be 
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ttie  redundancy  of  pundlt-lnsplred  charges 
that  neither  actually  had  the  stature. 

But  few  win  get  around  to  admitting,  as 
did  Senators  Aiken  and  Baker  and  many  men 
on  the  streets,  that  there  is  suspicion  and 
distrust  of  Southern  nominees.  Or,  more  pos- 
itively, that  there  should  be  only  new  and 
"progressive"  Uberals  entrusted  with  Inter- 
pretation of  the  laws  of  this  land. 

In  its  seal  to  embarrass  President  Nixon 
and  his  admlnlstraUon  during  a  poUtlcal 
year,  the  opposition  did  not  take  the  distant 
look  at  all  consequences.  Senator  Ted  Ken- 
nedy and  his  Senate  buddy.  Birch  Bayh  of 
Indiana,  have  furtner  driven  the  Supreme 
Court  into  controversy  and  disrepute.  Its  aura 
of  total  respect  as  guardian  of  the  citizen  has 
dimmed.  And  It  must  function  without  the 
ImperaOve  ninth,  or  tie-breaking,  Justice. 
Important  cases  have  been  delayed  because 
of  this  fact. 


JAMES  H.  "JIMli<Y"  QUILLEN 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

or   TKNNKSSEE 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 
Thursday,  April  23.  1970 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  col- 
league and  friend  from  the  First  Con- 
gressional District  of  Tennessee,  the  Hon- 
orable James  H.  "Jimmy"  Qim,LBK,  has 
won  the  respect  of  both  political  parties 
in  our  State.  He  has  served  so  faithfully 
that  It  Is  difficult  for  one  to  oppose  him 
in  elections. 

I  would  like  to  place  in  the  Record 
two  most  interesting  editorial  state- 
ments— one  from  the  Bristol  Herald 
Courier  of  April  13  and  one  from  the 
Bristol  Virglnia-Tennessean  of  April  10: 
(From  the  Bristol  Herald  Courier.  Apr.  13, 
1970] 

UNCXBTAnr    CANOmATE 

Dan  M.  Laws  Jr.  of  Ellzabethton  seems  to 
be  a  bit  uncertain  In  his  quest  for  the  First 
District  Republlcaoi  congressional  nomina- 
tion. 

He  has  challenged  incumbent  OOP  Rep. 
James  H.  QulUen  to  a  d^ate.  perhaps  hoping 
something  wlU  develop. 

He  wlU  raise  some  questions  concerning 
Bep.  QuUlen's  voting  record,  his  personal  fi- 
nances, his  political  effectiveness,  but  "I 
make  no  charges  against  Congressman  Q\ill- 
len  of  using  his  ofllce  for  personal  g&ln  or 
In  any  way  reflect  on  him  or  the  high  honor 
of  the  office." 

He  U  not  going  to  hold  Rep.  QulUen  re- 
sponsible for  problems  of  Inflation,  higher  In- 
terest rates,  the  congressional  pay  raise,  the 
complaints  of  letter  carriers  and  postal  sys- 
tem problems,  or,  even,  of  major  Increases  In 
costs  for  consumers. 

But  he  wlU.  however,  "consider  Congress- 
man QuUlen's  voting  record"  and  leave  it  up 
to  the  voters  to  decide  the  qualifications  of 
the  two  primary  candidates. 

Just  where  aU  of  this  wUl  lead  is  uncer- 
tain, though  It's  not  Ukely  It  wlU  culminate 
In  Rep.  QulUen's  defeat. 

Ostensibly.  Mr.  Laws  Is  seeking  elecUon 
primarily  to  give  Republicans  a  choice  In 
their  primary  next  Augxist.  As  a  demonstra- 
tion of  civic  responslblUty.  this  Is  com- 
mendable. 

However,  we  cant  shake  off  the  feeling 
that  Internal  RepubUcan  poUtlcs  are  as  much 
responsible  for  Mr.  Laws'  candidacy  as  any- 
thing else.  As  he,  himself,  should  know,  the 
work  which  Rep.  QulUen  has  done  for  the 
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First  District,  for  both  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans, has  been  noteworthy.  The  incum- 
bent oongressman  Is  an  able  representative 
who  takss  his  reqxmslbUltles  seriously — and, 
more  Important,  who  realizes  that  he  rep- 
resents people  as  individuals,  with  individual 
problems  requiring  the  kind  of  personal  at- 
tention Bep.  QulUen  gives  them. 

Mr.  Laws'  candidacy  should  serve  to  en- 
Uven  the  summer  campaign  a  bit  and.  we 
suppose,  this  WlU  be  welcome  to  most  ob- 
servers. But  we  just  can't  beUeve  he  seriously 
thinks  he  can  unseat  Rep.  QulUen — not  un- 
less the  Republicans  of  the  First  District 
undergo  a  major  spasm  which  robs  them  of 
their  reason. 

Come  next  January,  we  fully  expect  Rep. 
QuUlen  to  be  back  In  his  Washington  office 
serving  the  First  District,  which  Is  where 
he  should  be. 

[From  the  Bristol,  Virglnia-Tennessean.  Apr. 

10.  1970] 

A   Good   Congressman 

First  Tennessee  District  Congressman 
James  H.  (JUnmy)  QulUen  probably  Isnt  too 
worried  about  the  Aug.  6  primary  oppoal< 
tlon  he  faces  from  Ellzabethton  lawyer  Dan 
M.  Laws  Jr. 

After  aU.  Rep.  QulUen  was  reelected  to 
Congress  In  1966  and  1968  by  the  greatest 
vote  margin  of  any  RepubUcan  In  the  land. 

It  Un't  likely  that  those  thousands  of  East 
Tennesseans — RepubUcans  and  Democrats 
alike — are  going  to  flock  to  a  vlrttial  unkown 
In  the  primary.  And  It  isn't  Ukely  that  they 
WlU  leave  Mr.  QulUen  In  the  November  gen- 
eral election  to  vote  for  a  Democrat  long 
Identified  with  Estee  Kefauver.  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey. Albert  Gore  and  other  Uberals  in  the 
National  Democratic  party. 

Mr.  QulUen  wUl  not  go  down  In  history 
books  as  a  legislative  trallblazer.  He  hasnt 
tried  to  be.  But  he  Is  a  good  congressman 
for  the  First  District  because  he  cares  about 
his  people,  makes  himself  available  to  them, 
and  works  untiringly  In  their  behalf  In  buck- 
ing the  red  tape  of  Washington. 

That  In  the  long  run  is  what  counts.  To  a 
widowed  mother  m  Carter  County,  getting 
her  full  Social  Sectirity  benefits  on  time 
through  Congressman  QulUen's  help  means 
much  more  to  her  than  If  he  was  the  author 
of  the  United  Nations  charter. 
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cept  upon  which  this  plan  is  based  was 
first  set  forth  by  Larry  O'Brien,  and  It 
has  been  endorsed  by  President  John- 
son, the  blue-ribbon  Kappel  Commis- 
sion, as  well  as  the  present  administra- 
tion. 

We  cannot  afford  to  wait  any  longer. 
Congress  must  act  now,  if  we  are  to  bring 
the  Post  Office  into  the  20th  century. 


POSTAL  REORGANIZATION 


HON.  WILLIAM  B.  WIDNAU 

or  trtw  JEXSCT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  23,  1970 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  post- 
al reorganization  and  salary  adjust- 
ment plan  negotiated  by  the  Postmaster 
Oeneral  and  the  postal  unions  is  a  dra- 
matic step  forward  for  the  750,000  postal 
employees  and  for  the  coimtry. 

For  the  first  time,  postal  employees 
and  their  management  have  bargained 
and  reasoned  together.  The  result  Is  a 
proposal  for  a  major  change  in  the 
structure  of  the  postal  system  which 
would  enable  the  Post  Office  to  achieve 
better  working  conditions  for  employees 
and  improve  the  quality  of  postal  serv- 
ice to  the  American  people.  It  would  re- 
move the  Post  Office  permanently  from 
politics  so  that  it  can  be  operated  In  a 
business-like  fashion,  and  in  time,  be- 
come s^-supporting. 

I  would  point  out  that  this  reorganiza- 
tion plan  Is  a  bipartdsan  issue.  The  con- 


THE  BRONX  HOME  NEWS 


HON.  JACOB  H.  GILBERT 

or  mm  tobx 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBKBENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  23,  1970 

Mr.  OILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
those  of  us  fr(Mn  New  York  C:?lty  get  up 
on  the  fioor  to  discuss  newspapers,  too 
often  we  speak  either  of  the  death  of 
some  great  newspaper  or  of  a  crippling 
strike. 

Today,  however,  I  wish  to  Inform  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  about  a  new  newspaper 
in  my  district,  the  Bronx  Home  News, 
which  will  celebrate  on  May  9  its  third 
anniversary. 

Happily,  Mr.  ft)eaker,  the  Bronx  Home 
News  is  flourishing,  and  I  and  all  the 
constituents  of  the  22d  Congressional 
District  wish  it  many  long  years  of 
prosperity. 

But  I  would  like  to  say  a  word  about 
why  the  Bronx  Home  News  is  doing  so 
well.  If  editor  and  publisher  Joseph  E. 
Donohue  and  managing  editor  Frank 
Felghery  have  done  any  one  thing  well, 
it  is  to  stay  abreast  of  news  develop- 
ments within  the  Bronx  and  to  bring 
those  reports  to  our  citizens  fairly,  ob- 
jectively and  comprehensively. 

That  is  a  lesson  that  others  in  the  news 
media  might  do  well  to  emulate  in  the 
days  ahead.  We  have  a  tradition  here  in 
this  Nation  of  speaking  out  freely  when 
we  feel  the  need,  and  all  of  us  depend 
greatly  on  the  news  media  to  provide  the 
opportunity  for  everyone's  opinion  on 
important  subjects  to  be  heard. 

No  means  of  communication  in  a  rap- 
idly changing  world  is  quite  so  vital  to 
the  public  at  large  as  the  newspaper. 
And  I  cannot  place  enough  importance 
in  large  urban  areas  upon  the  newspaper 
which  specializes  in  a  particular  section 
of  sprawling  metropolitan  areas. 

Without  the  Bronx  Home  News,  many 
events  of  Importance  to  our  citizens 
would  go  unreported  in  the  huge  city- 
wide  dailies  of  our  city.  And  at  a  time 
when  the  very  size  of  cities  dehumanizes 
life,  the  Bronx  Home  News  provides  all 
of  us  with  a  continuity  of  community 
involvement. 

To  the  staff  of  this  fine,  new  and  ener- 
getic newspaper.  I  say:  "Congratulations 
on  a  Job  well  done."  As  to  the  future,  I 
can  only  add  that  we  in  the  22d  Congres- 
sional District  are  depending  on  you  to 
maintain  the  same  high  standards  you 
have  exhibited  in  these,  your  formative 
years.  As  long  as  good.  Independent 
newspapers  exist,  I,  for  one,  have  no 
worries  about  our  Naticm's  ability  to  sur- 
vive as  the  citadel  of  democracy. 
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TH5  INVESnOATION  OP  JUSTICE 
DOUGLAS 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WTRIAN 

or    NXW    HAMPSHDU 

IN  THX  HOUSB  OT  RKPRXSKNTATIVSS 

Thursday.  Ajnil  23.  1979 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  WUUam 
F.  Buckley's  column  In  yesterday's 
Washington  Star  expresses  the  senti- 
ments of  many  people  who  are  concerned 
about  the  extrajudicial  activities  of  As- 
sociate Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
William  O.  Douglas. 

While  some  of  the  media  continually 
refer  to  criticisms  of  these  activities  as 
relating  to  the  Justice's  alleged  "writing 
about  dissent,"  the  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  the  content  of  his  writing  specifically 
affords  encouragement  If  not  Incitement 
to  contintiing  civil  disobedience  and  even 
violence  In  the  United  States. 

Many  Members  of  Congress  and  mil- 
lions of  Americans  are  concerned  that 
this  tyx)e  of  activity  by  a  Supreme  Court 
Justice  constitutes  Judicial  misbehavior 
of  a  most  serious  character.  Independent 
and  aside  from  other  reported  activities 
of  Justice  Douglas  that  are  alleged  to  in- 
volve siihatantlal  conflicts  of  Interest 
with  Judicial  ethical  standards  and  bar 
association  requirements  that  Judges 
shaU  not  be  of  counsel  nor  practice  law. 

Mr.  Buckley's  column  follows : 
Tbb  Cms  Aoaikr  Jimticb  Douglas 
(By  WlUlAin  P  Buckley.  Jr.) 

The  Democratic  coogreesmao  who  had  de- 
manded of  B«pubUcan  Leadar  Oerald  Ford 
Uiat  he  be  specific  on  the  matter  oT  why  Jus- 
tice WlllUm  O.  DougUs  should  be  Impeached. 
makes  a  good  point — although  it  is  as  much 
his  responsibility  as  Mr.  Ford's  to  concern 
lilmseir  with  whether  Mr  Doiiglas  has  de- 
stroyed his  usefulness,  and  Mr.  Douglas' 
book  U  as  easily  available  to  DemocraU  as 
to  BepubUcans.  And  anyway,  a  precis  of  Mr. 
Donglas'  book  appears  In  the  current  Issue 
of  a  pornographic  monthly  readily  available. 

There,  nestled  among  the  pudenda,  is  an 
article  by  Justice  Douglas  entitled  "Redress 
the  Revolution."  an  excerpt  from  his  book, 
"Polnu  of  Rebellion."  Mr.  Douglas  begins 
by  talking  about  the  generally  onaatlsfac- 
tory  state  of  affairs  in  America  today,  in- 
eludlng  the  recent  elimination  of  his  fa- 
vorite trout  stream. 

Then  suddenly  be  finds  himself  ».«i*twy 
about  violence,  which  he  concedes  'has  no 
constitutional  sanctions."  This  he  would  ap- 
pear to  regret,  because  he  adds  immediately, 
"but  where  grievances  pile  high  and  most  of 
the  elected  spokesmen  represent  the  estab- 
lishment, violence  may  be  th«  only  effective 
response." 

Mr.  Douglas  reaches  abroad  for  Ulustra- 
tions.  He  recites  tales  of  horror  about  life 
In  Guatemala  as  related  by  two  prlesU  and 
a  nun — ex-nun  and  ex-prlests  being  perhaps 
more  accurate,  since  post-Ouatemala.  they 
got  married. 

Anyway.  Mr.  Douglas,  who  is  supposed  to 
be  expert  on  the  rules  of  evidence,  psisss 
along  the  extraordinary  news  that  the  Mary- 
knoll  priests,  "between  19M  and  1067.  .  . 
saw  more  than  3,800  Intellectuals,  students. 
labor  leaders,  and  peasants  assassinated  by 
right-wing  groups  because  they  were  try- 
ing to  combat  the  ills  of  Ouatemalan  so- 
elety.- 

An  altogether  astounding  story,  as  I  say. 
yirst.   that   there   should   have   b««i   aMO 
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assassinations  In  tiny  Ouatemala  over  a  one- 
year  period  without  anybody  knowing  about 
it,  second  that  the  assassinations  should 
have  been  directed  against  those  who  sought 
to  combat  rather  than  promote  evil;  but 
most  extraordinary  of  all.  that  Ouatemalan 
authorities  should  have  sununoned  two 
priests  and  one  nun  to  witness  each  and 
every  one  of  said  assassinations. 

Mr.  Douglas  has  at  tt^ls  point  picked  up 
a  lot  of  steam,  and  he  reports  gleefully  that 
the  priests  advised  Guatemalan  peasants  who 
approached  them,  that  under  the  clrcum- 
Btanoee.  It  U  okay  by  God  to  use  violence. 
Dnder  the  circumstances. .  .  . 

Mr.  Douglas  moves  now  to  America.  Here, 
he  concedes,  we  do  not  turn  so  readily  to 
violence.  However,  we  do  run  the  risk  of 
violence — because  the  young  generation 
doesn't  like  the  way  things  are  run  in  Amer- 
ica, believing  that  the  entire  governing  class 
Is  run  by  the  special  Interests. 

Now,  he  explains,  the  situation  was  very 
Blmllar  back  In  1776.  Then.  Americans  de- 
manded a  restructuring  of  our  institutions. 
"That  restructuring  was  not  forthcoming 
and  there  was  revolution." 

And  then,  explicitly,  the  climax.  "You 
must  realize  that  today's  establishment  la 
the  new  King  George  III.  Whether  it  will 
continue" — note  that  Mr.  Douglas  would 
have  us  believe  that  the  establishment  does 
now  exercise  the  tyrannical  practices  of 
George  m — "we  do  not  know.  If  It  does, 
the  redress,  honored  in  tradition,  is  also 
revolution." 

Now  what  Mr.  Douglas  has  said  very  sim- 
ply is  that  such  condiUons  as  legitimized 
revolution  In  1776  now  exist  In  America.  He 
seems  to  be  saying  that  George  lU— the  es- 
tablishment— might  well  be  given,  for  a  little 
longer,  a  chance  to  reverse  Itself.  But  that 
Is  one  ooan's  Judgment. 

Those  who — for  instance  the  Chicago 
Seven — believe  America  has  been  given  long 
enough  to  change  Its  way,  and  therefore 
advocate  Instant  revolution,  disagree  with 
Mr.  Douglas  only  on  a  matter  of  timing. 
What  they  advocate— violent  revolution — Is 
in  Mr.  Dotiglas's  view,  very  simply,  honored 
by  tradition. 

If  that  Is  not  sufflelent  cause  for  Impeach- 
ing an  official  of  the  government  who  has 
sworn  to  defend  the  Constitution  and  the 
execution  of  Its  laws,  then  nothing  Justifies 
Impeachment.  It  Is  quite  extraordinary  that 
Congress  should  have  got  lathered  up  over 
the  nickel  and  dime  malversations  of  Jus- 
tice Fortas.  while  sleeping  on  this  one. 

If  Mr.  Douglas  Is  not  Impeached,  he  may 
have  proven  by  other  m^nnit  than  he  in- 
tended that  Indeed  American  society  is  irre- 
trievably corrupt. 


SHASTA  DAISY  BILL 


HON.  DON  H.  CUUSEN 

or  csLxroKKis 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Aprfl  23,  1970 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  today  Introducing  a  bill  to  name  the 
Shasta  daisy  as  this  country'i  national 
flower. 

Historically,  this  Is  an  Issue  that  Con- 
gnm  has  been  unable  to  resolve.  I  believe 
that  the  time  has  come  to  settle  this 
issue  ooce,  and  for  all.  Surely  in  this,  the 
"Environmental  Quality  Decade."  we 
should  Join  forces  to  give  America  a  flow- 
er It  can  call  its  very  own. 

Slnee  there  la  only  one  flower  that 
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grows  well  in  all  50  States,  and  the  cre- 
ator of  this  flower  was  America's  great- 
est horicultural  genius,  Luther  Burbank, 
it  is  obvious  to  me  that  the  Shasta  daisy 
should  have  the  distinction  of  being 
America's  national  flower. 

It  is  my  intention  to  make  this  effort 
a  nationwide  campaign.  I  will  be  asking 
schoolchildren  throughout  the  United 
SUtes  to  get  involved  by  writing  their 
Congressman  urging  support  of  the  Shas- 
ta daisy  as  America's  national  flower. 


MR.  NIXON,  THE  SST,  AND  THE 
ENVIRONMENT 


HON.  DONALD  M.  PHASER 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  23.  1970 

Mr,  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Min- 
neapolis Tribune  printed  an  editorial 
Monday,  March  30,  1970,  "Mr.  Nixon, 
the  SST.  and  the  Environment." 

Yesterday,  Earth  Day  was  celebrated 
throughout  the  Nation.  The  Tribime 
comment.  I  believe.  Is  a  worthy  adden- 
dum to  the  concerns  expressed  yester- 
day and  to  those  that  will  be  expressed 
during  the  remainder  of  the  week  about 
our  environment.  I  Insert  the  editorial 
into  the  RscoRD  at  this  point: 
Ma.  NnoM,  thk  SST  and  thx  Emvisommxnt 

The  case  against  the  supersonic  trai*sport 
(SST)  has  been  stated  ntany  times  by  many 
groups.  The  plane  will  be  too  expensive,  too 
noisy;  it  probably  will  not  pay  for  Itself; 
It  will  present  technical  dangers;  It  will  pose 
many  environmental  problems. 

But  somehow  the  S8T — with  its  90-percent 
federal  funding — keeps  t:jcllng  ahead.  More 
than  9600  million  already  has  been  spent, 
much  of  It  wasted  because  early  designs  were 
scrapped.  Mr,  NUon  wanto  to  spend  Iflea 
million  more  over  five  years,  including  $27S 
million  next  fiscal  year. 

Two  Cabinet- level  task  forces  have  recom- 
mended against  the  SST — one  Ir  1967  to  then 
President  Johnson,  one  to  Mr.  Nixon  last  year. 
The  President's  chief  science  adviser,  the  En- 
vironmental Quality  Council,  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers  and  representatives  of 
five  federal  departments  all  have  signed  In 
against  the  SST. 

The  administration's  response  to  criticism 
has  been  to  say  that  the  SST  and  Its  thun- 
derous wake  of  sonic  boom  will  be  banned 
over  "populated  areas  "  of  the  country.  Ihat 
U  no  answer.  The  President  can't  speak  for 
authorities  10  years  hence.  If  the  SST  proves 
unprofitable  jrlthout  high-speed  overland 
routes  (a  dlsUnct  posslbUlty),  what  will  be 
scrapped — the  overfilght  ban  or  planes  cost- 
ing perhaps  960  million  each? 

But  sonic  booms  In  populated  areas  are 
only  part  of  the  SST  threat  to  the  environ- 
ment. No  one  knows  the  effect  of  sonic  booms 
on  sea  Ufe.  The  SST  is  expected  to  be  noUler 
at  subsonic  speeds  and  on  the  ground  than 
present  planes.  And,  perhaps  worst,  some 
sclentlsu  fear  that  the  SST  will  pollute  the 
upper  atmosphere  In  a  way  that  will  cau.a 
significant  alterations  In  weather. 

A  militant  new  organization.  Friends  of 
the  Earth,  recently  took  a  full-page  adver- 
tisement in  the  New  York  Times  to  point 
out  some  of  the  SST*!  drawbacks  and  to  ask 
that  citizens  write  the  President,  senators 
and  representatives  in  opposition  to  the 
project.  That  is  good  advice;  Mr.  NUonv 
$a7S-mlUon   request  will   be  heard   In   the 
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Senata  Appropriations  Commtttaa  i-^zt 
month.  CoQgreaa  should  have  Uttla  tranbla, 
it  seems  to  us.  In  finding  better  UMS  tot  tb* 
money. 


TVA  BOND  RESTRICTIONS 
SHOULD  BE  ABOLISHED 


HON.  JOE  L  EVINS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  Aprti  23.  1970 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Knoxvllle  News -Sentinel  recently  re- 
printed an  editorial  from  the  Nashville 
Tennessean  in  support  of  an  Increase  in 
the  bonding  authority  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority. 

This  editorial  points  out  that  TVA 
needs  this  additional  authority  to  make 
long-range  plans  for  expansion  of  power- 
producing  facilities. 

The  editorial  follows: 

(From  the  Knoxvllle  News-Sentinel, 
Apr.  16,  IB70) 
Oux  NxiGHBOBS  Spkax:  "TVA  Bond  Restric- 
tions Shottlo  Bk  Aboubhxd" 

The  Tennessee  delegation  In  Congress  Is 
expecting  a  bard  struggle  against  the  Nixon 
administration's  latest  attempt  to  cripple 
TVA  by  putting  unrealistic  limits  on  its  fund- 
ing authority. 

The  state's  House  delegation  Is  sponsoring 
a  bill  that  would  raise  TVA's  bond -selling 
authority  from  the  present  (1,76  billion  to 
lAbUUon. 

p^i.ing  the  limit  to  this  extent  at  the  pres- 
ent time  is  necessary  to  enable  TVA  to  make 
long-range  plans  for  expansion  of  power- 
producing  facilities  that  are  expected  to  be 
required  in  the  valley  during  this  decade. 

None  of  the  money  ttiat  would  be  Involved 
In  the  bond  sales  would  be  tax  money.  TVA's 
power  facilities  are  financed  through  the 
■ale  of  bonds  through  the  private  sector  of 
the  economy,  and  the  bonds  are  paid  off  from 
power  revenues. 

However,  under  the  law,  TVA  is  limited 
In  the  amount  of  bonds  It  can  sell  and  must 
have  approval  by  Congress  before  a  new  limit 
can  be  established. 

This  unnecessary  restriction  on  TVA's  fi- 
nancing Is  a  product  of  the  previous  Repub- 
lican administration.  And  now,  Mr.  Nixon  la 
carrying  on  the  GOP  tradition  of  liandlcap- 
plng  TVA  by  trying  to  keep  the  proposed  new 
limit  on  bond  sales  to  a  restrictively  low 
figure. 

The  Budget  Bureau,  which  is  an  arm  of  the 
executive  branch,  wants  to  set  the  limit  at 
only  $3.6  billion,  forcing  TVA  to  go  back  to 
Congress  In  1973  with  a  new  evaluation  of 
Its  power  demands  and  bonding  authority. 

The  main  objection  to  this  proposal  is  that 
It  does  not  take  into  consideration  the  long 
periods  required  for  construction  of  TVA's 
power  facilities.  Since  financing  must  be  as- 
sured before  a  project  is  started,  there  Is  a 
long  lapse  between  the  authorization  of 
bonds  and  completion  of  a  needed  project. 
This  could  lead  to  serious  crippling  of  TVA's 
power-producing  capacity  toward  the  latter 
part  of  this  decade. 

Since  no  public  funds  are  Involved,  It  Is 
strange  that  the  administration  should  take 
such  a  keen  Interest  in  seeing  that  TVA's 
bonding  limit  is  kept  low.  The  purpose 
couldnt  be  to  protect  the  taxpayers'  interest, 
since  no  tax  funds  are  Involved.  And  as  the 
bonds  won't  be  sold  until  needed,  it  doesn't 
make  any  sense  to  keep  the  limit  perilously 
low — or  even  to  have  a  limit  at  all. 

The  bonding  limit  Is  a  relic  of  the  same 
anti-TVA  period  which  ^>awned  the  noto- 
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rtons  Dlxon- Yates  deal  and  other  efforts  to 
turn  TVA  over  to  private  power  Interests. 
The  only  rwisoo  for  existence  of  the  limit  is 
the  hope  of  private  power  to  make  it  pos- 
sible— under  a  friendly  administration — to 
erlpple  TVA**  development  and  raise  the  cost 
of  electric  power  in  the  valley. 

There  la  no  sound  fiscal  reason  for  the 
bonding  limit  to  exist  and  It  should  be  abol- 
lahad.  The  valley  delegation  should  aim  for 
this  goal  while  It  is  attempting  to  raise  the 
limit  to  $6  bUllon. 


SOUTHERN  VOICES  ON  INTEGRA- 
TION 


HON.  BENJABIIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or   NXW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  23.  1970 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
deeply  concerned  with  the  apparent 
weakness  of  this  administration's  com- 
mitment to  the  right  of  every  child  to 
an  integrated  quality  education.  In  the 
past  few  months  the  administration's 
lenient  stands  regarding  school  desegre- 
gation in  norida  and  other  Southern 
States  leads  me  to  believe  that  we  are 
not  doing  everjrthing  to  insure  this  type 
of  education.  It  is  the  right  of  every  child 
In  America  to  receive  the  best  education 
possible,  which  I  believe  can  only  be 
achieved  through  integrated  schools.  It 
is  our  responsibility  to  see  that  they  are 
provided  with  this. 

I  include  in  the  Record  two  articles 
written  by  southerners  and  forwarded  to 
my  attention  by  the  American  Friends 
Service  Committee. 

The  first  by  Charles  Morgan,  director. 
Southern  Region  American  Civil  Liber- 
ties Union,  concerns  the  reasons  behind 
recently  introduced  legislation  and  ap- 
proaches to  Federal  desegregation  cases. 

The  other  by  M.  Hayes  Mizell,  direc- 
tor of  the  South  Carolina  Community 
Relations  Program  of  the  American 
Friends  Service  Committee,  concerns  the 
"southern  strategy"  and  the  current  in- 
tegration policies  of  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration. 

The  articles  follow: 

Schools:  Bickxl's  "New  Patesnausm" 

Masbis  a  National  Rxtsxat 

(By  Charles  Morgan) 

Professor  Alexander  M.  Blckel's  article  Is 
The  Article  of  national  retreat :  a  convenient, 
if  gossamer,  cover  under  which  bona  fide 
racists,  black  and  white,  and  the  merely 
mistaken  men  of  South  and  North  might 
respectably  gather  prior  to  an  all-out  and 
undisguised  attack  on  desegregation. 

The  Article  cited  no  new  facts  nor  were 
new  facts  even  assumed;  the  few  factual 
statements  made  were  for  the  most  part 
wrong  and  at  best  half -right.  The  professor 
thought  today  as  he  thought  and  wrote  yes- 
terday; but  In  an  altered  national  context. 
The  Article  was  more  than  a  scholarly  dis- 
sertation. 

THX  ASnCLX  WAS  A  TBiaOXl 

Professor  Bickel  may  not  have  xinderstood 
the  use  to  which  his  thesis  would  be  put. 
He  does  not  seem  to  understand  much  about 
the  South.  The  South  is  not  a  land  of  cul- 
tural pluralism.  The  South  may  be  a  ml- 
oroooam  of  the  coxintry  and  it  does  have  in- 
ternal varlanoee,  but  Its  characteristics  are 
not  those  of  New  York  or  Chicago  or  Los  An- 
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geles  or  San  nrandwo.  There  la  and  has  been 
no  large  Southern  population  of  Catholics, 
Jews.  Italians,  Irishmen,  Puerto  Rlcans,  or 
voluntary  black  immigrants.  The  South  is 
an  area  of  simple  racial  duaUsm.  But  the 
Article  seeks  application  of  a  national  racial 
aolution,  and  an  ineffective  non-working  so- 
lution at  that,  to  areas  that  are  essentially 
different. 

The  South  had  slavery  by  law.  The  South 
had  segregation,  apartheid,  by  law.  This  is 
why  the  South  has  been  treated  differently 
by  the  Supreme  Court.  The  South  Is  differ- 
ent. That  is  why  It  should  be  treated  differ- 
ently. That  Is  why  the  Northern  "solution" — 
if  that  be  what  de  facto  segregation  Is — will 
not  work  la.  the  South.  Nor,  if  it  were  uni- 
formly applied  across  the  land,  would  it  re- 
sult in  much  other  than  at  best  the  ultimate 
disfranchisement  and  at  worst  the  dl^>atch 
of  the  nation's  black  population. 

A  graduate  of  New  York's  City  College,  and 
the  Harvard  Law  School.  Professor  Alexander 
M.  Bickel  was  the  ideal  man  to  write  The 
Article  and  the  New  Republic  the  perfect 
place  for  it  to  appear.  He  is  well  known  In 
"liberal"  circles,  Is  not  a  bigot,  teaches  at  the 
Yale  Law  School,  and  has  been  consistently 
critical  of  the  Warren  Court's  major  rulings 
(for  school  desegregation  and  one-man -one- 
vote  state  legislatures). 

CrltlcLBm  of  the  Warren  Court  seems  a 
necessary  Ingredient  of  demostrable  scholar- 
ship among  some  law  professors  who  feel 
that  If  they  are  not  brighter  than  the  court — 
which  Is,  of  course,  the  true  teacher  as  wen 
as  maker  of  constitutional  law — then  they 
are  either  not  bright  enough  to  teach  or,  al- 
ternatively, to  be  appointed  to  the  court  if 
fortuitously  asked. 

BLXaSINO  TO  sxcsboatiokists 

To  white  segregationist  Southemeik  The 
Article  was  a  blessing.  That  it  was  primarily 
extracted  from  a  series  oT  lectures  delivered 
at  the  Harvard  Law  School  and  published  aa 
The  Supreme  Court  and  the  Idea  of  rrogreas 
and  that  Mr.  Blckel's  primary  life  concern 
often  seems  to  be  analysis  of  the  scope  of  tb» 
power  of  tlie  Supreme  Court  mattered  httle. 
For  if  a  Yale  professor  writing  in  the  tfew 
Republic  questioned  the  limit  of  that  power, 
so  did  the  white  South,  and  U  he  ooinelden- 
tally  believed  in  racial  Justice  and  they  did 
not  then  that  was  all  the  better  for  him  and 
them. 

White  Southern  polltldans,  although  cari- 
catured and  stereotyped  by  many  non-south- 
em  liberals,  have  learned  to  deal  with  edu- 
cated Northerners  on  the  basis  of  the  Com- 
promise of  1877.  They  simply  struggle  along 
for  years  losing  battle  after  battle,  fighting  as 
gtierrillas  until  they  finally  but  very  politely 
win.  As  they  turn  America  away  from  its 
stated  goals  Uiey  mind  their  manners,  as  did 
even  Ross  R.  Bamett,  who  felt  compelled  to 
say  when  turning  James  H.  Meredith  away 
TTom  the  University  of  Mississippi,  '^  do  so 
politely." 

Coupled  with  this  sense  of  politeness — ^the 
brightest  of  them  deplore  ax  handles,  tacti- 
cally at  least,  and  assaults  on  children — 
there  is  the  certain  knowledge  that  North- 
erners have  their  own  mythology.  This  they 
recognize  and  manipulate. 

PXaPXTDATINC  ICTTHa 

FH>r  example:  Mythologlcally,  the  article 
assumes  that  the  legislative  (which  South- 
«ii-controlled  committee  of  Congressf ) ,  ex- 
ecutive (which  agency?)  and  judicial  (which 
Southern  federal  district  judgesf)  branches 
of  government  for  years  favored  a  policy  of 
school  desegregation.  The  article  argues  that 
integration  (as  though  we  had  tried  It  and 
consequently  someone  knew)  "creates  as 
many  problems  as  it  purports  to  solve."  The 
professor  (of  legal  history,  who  teaches  a 
course  on  public  schools)  mentions  only  one 
of  the  "many  problems":  the  moving  of 
wliites  to  the  suburbs. 
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Both  th«  profaMor  and  his  Connactieut 
••n«tor.  Abnham  RlblooS.  pUo*  ■om*  r«U- 
•nc«  on  the  pr«ml«e  th«t  "eTcrybody  iMka 
In  tb«  sctaooU  some  sena*  of  aodal,  aeonomlc, 
cultural  group  Identity."  Tbla  prvmlaa  U. 
of  course,  a  product  of  Northern  blg-dty 
Anterlcans  and  white  minority  ethnic-group 
thinking  Relying  on  "cultural  pluralism." 
as  Stokely  Carmlchael  did  In  proposing  Black 
Power  and  citing  Jewish  Power  and  Irish 
Power  as  their  models,  Is  a  common  failure 
of  many  of  those  who  deal  with  the  South 
on  the  basis  of  non-Southern  experience. 
They  forget  that  In  the  South  there  was  no 
melUng  pot  and  there  U  Uttle  pluralUm  of 
any  kind,  be  It  ethnic  or  religious.  Racial 
problems  are  as  different  from  those  included 
In  the  Blckel-Rlblcoff  experience  as  the 
Negro's  heritage  of  Ullteracy  Is  different  from 
the  Jewish  immigrant's  literate.  If  foreign- 
language,  heritage.  There  can  be  Uttle  paral- 
lel between  the  urban  experience  of  white 
ethnic  Americans  and  the  experience  of 
American  blacks.  Although  Hitler  required 
armb*nda  to  Identify  the  Jews,  blacks  have 
a  sure  knowledge  that  their  armbands  are 
worn  on  their  facea. 

A    POtmCAL    TOOL 

Profeasor  Blckel  frets  over  "the  tipping 
point  of  resegregatlon"  and  "what  the  Nixon 
AdmlnlstraUon  has  been  trying  to  tell  us  " 
What  President  Nixon  has  been  trying  to  tell 
us  la  simply:  "White  folks,  vote  Republican: 
we  can  do  It  better  than  WaUace  can — and 
we  can  do  It  more  politely."  The  "Upplng 
point  of  resegregatlon"  occurs  when  mem- 
bers of  the  profeasor's  and  my  race  are  In  a 
minority. 

Since  the  profeasor  doea  not  approve  of 
one-man-one-Tole  reapportionment  cases  he 
does  not  pcopoae  (or  eren  acknowledge)  that 
school  district  Unea.  like  county  and  elec- 
toral district  lines,  are  merely  creatures  of 
the  state  and  some  day  may  be  Ignored  by 
courts  seeking  to  integrate  urban  and  sub- 
urban school  populstloas. 

Rationally  and  wrongly  the  article  adopts 
tbe  sweetly  reasonable  approach  of  the  new 
patemallam.  It  notes  that  "leading"  (what? 
who?  where?  why?)  elements  In  urban  com- 
munities" would  not  accept  "large-scale 
efforts  at  Integration."  (What  Northern 
liberal  eren  tbought  of  glWng  "leading 
white  elements"  In  Southern  communities  a 
obotoe?)  The  white  and  New  Patemallam 
seams  to  implicitly  assume  that  blacks  be- 
cause at  skin  color  have  good  sense.  As  white 
Soutbem  bouaewlves  relied  on  their  maids 
the  New  Patamallsts  rely  only  upon  "mili- 
tant" blacks.  The  new  paternalism  refuses 
to  grant  blacks  an  equal  right  with  whites 
to  be  damned  fools  and  to  be  told  they  are 

M^wnwxMtt  fools. 

Tbe  new  paternalist  calls  for  the  upgrad- 
ing of  slums  and  slum  schools  as  tK^'gh 
that  goal  were  socnehow  shown  to  be  attain- 
able either  by  our  history  or  our  present 
Inclination.  .  .  . 

The  arUcle  aaya  "no  one  Is  eartala  that  It 
(masBlTe  tntegraUon)  Is  worth  the  oast" 
as  though  "no  one"  were  "certain"  when. 
In  fact,  some  are  quite  certain  that  It  Is 
worth  almost  any  cost.  Strangely,  although 
"the  coat"  of  upgrading  slum  schools  is  In- 
calculable, the  professor  doss  not  even  con- 
sider the  question  of  whether  or  not  white 
tazpayera  will  pay  that  cost. 

The  profesaor  does  not  beUeve  or  does  not 
undsrstand  the  simple  leason  ol  history  cul- 
minating In  Brown  v.  Bom^  of  Kduc<Ui€>n: 
In  this  country  racially  separate  schools 
simply  cannot  be  equal.  To  put  this  In  more 
common  terms: 

"White  folks  alnt  going  to  pay  for  schools 
where  white  chUdren  dont  go." 

"Kids  learn  more  from  kids  than  thsy  do 
(ram  teachers: "  and 

"White  folks  have  the  money  and  the  gor- 
emment  and  the  police  and  the  troops  and 
there  U  no  way  for  black  folks  to  get  the 
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money    (or    all-black    schools    from    white 

folks." 

The  article  and  the  book  from  which  It 
was  drawn  became  simultaneously  avallab'-e. 
In  The  Supreme  Court  and  the  Idea  of  Prog- 
ress tbe  professor,  who  like  many  well  edu- 
cated and  rational  men  is  dedicated  to  the 
"restraints  of  reason."  rationalizes  reason 
Into  every  event.  For  example,  he  somehow 
finds  that  the  presidential  "election  of  IMO 
was  a  vote  of  ratification  of  the  court's  hold- 
ing In  Brown  v.  Board  of  Education  as  then 
understood."  But  that  Is  not  quite  the  way 
those  who  lived  In  the  South  and  worked 
in  the  1060  campaign  recall  it.  Sen.  John  P. 
Kennedy's  then  problem  nationally  was  to 
cut  the  black  vote  away  rom  tlr.  Nixon. 
This  was  accomplished  by.  among  other  acts, 
a  telephone  call  from  his  brother  Robert  to 
a  DeKalb  County,  Georgia,  Judge  seeking  tbe 
release  of  the  Rev.  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr. 
from  jail. 

The  white  South  voted  for  a  Democratic. 
Catholic  It  believed  not  committed  to  civil 
rights  against  a  Republican  Protestant  it  be- 
lieved favored  Brown'  That  the  white  South 
was  wrong  about  both  men  doee  Uttle  to  re- 
store confidence  In  Profeasor  Bl^kel's  aproach 
to  fact  and  opinion.  Indeed,  the  Professor's 
presumed  national  ratification  of  Brown  "as 
then  understood"  resulted  in  the  receipt  of 
15  electoral  votes  by  Virginia's  late  apostle 
of  "massive  resistance"  Sen.  Harr)  P.  Byrd — 
and  he.  Sen.  Byrd,  dldnt  even  make  a  speech. 

r.tCIS   WtU.   MOT   OO  AW*T 

The  book  also  contends  that  "(w)bat  the 
Brown  opinion  ultimately  envisioned  seems 
for  the  moment  unobtainable  and  U  becom- 
ing unwanted"  (again,  professor,  by  whom? 
and,  even  if  so.  so  what?  and  didn't  we  stop 
asking  what  was  wanted  when  Orval  Faubus 
said  "no"?).  Continuing  the  book  says  that 
"Uttle  Is  known  to  support  the  ass\miptlon  of 
Brown  v.  Board  of  Education  that  a  seg- 
regated education  hurts  the  Negro  child." 
Nothing  supports  "tbe  sssumptlon  of  Broim 
V.  Board  of  education"  other  than  the  rea- 
soning and  evidence  of  the  pre-Broicn  r. 
Board  of  Education  teacher  pay.  graduate  and 
law  school,  and  undergraduate  school  deci- 
sions. Including  Stceatt  v.  Painter  (the  Texas 
Law  School  case)  and  more  obviously  the 
mllUons  of  uneducated  black  men  and  wom- 
en In  the  North's  urban  ghettoes.  two-thirds 
of  whom  were  bom  and  reared  below  the 
Mason  and  Dixon  Line 

As  a  legal  historian  dedicated  to  "the  re- 
straints of  reason,"  the  profaasor  needs,  as 
Mr.  Justice  Holmes  put  It,  "education  in  the 
obvious  more  than  Investigation  of  the  ob- 
scure." 

aAcisM  XNCoiraaosD 

There  are.  of  course,  other  assumptions 
that  may  soon  be  made  rather  than  "the  as- 
sumption of  Brown  v.  Board  of  Education." 
The  primary  assumption  waiting  in  the  wings 
Is  that  the  Negro  chUd  Is  inferior  to  white 
children  and  that  this  inferiority  is  genetic. 
That  might  be  a  shocking  assumption  to  Mr. 
Blckel  but,  unfortunately.  It  la  an  assump- 
tion to  which  some  "rational"  scientists  wUl 
no  doubt  devote  their  "rational  minds."  As 
In  other  times  of  rising  racism,  these  opin- 
ions will  be  based  upon  "research"  and  ac- 
cepted by  many. 

In  his  Harvard  Law  School  leoturas  (the 
book)  the  profsesnr  unemoUonally  referred 
to  "crowds"  outside  the  Ocean  HUl-Browns- 
vllle  decentralised  experimental  school  dis- 
trict and  "crowds"  outside  the  schools  of 
Little  Rock.  That  paragraph  was  lifted  fKm 
the  book  and  Included  word  for  word  In  the 
article.  But  there  was  one  change.  In  the 
article — as  may  be  the  case  In  a  more  formal- 
ly and  legally  ssgiegatsd  Amscloa — the 
"crowds"  have  beoams  "mobs." 

Tractoally,  the  profsssnr  (oUows  his  men- 
tor, Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter  whom  he 
ssrved  as  Uw  clerk  In  his  destre  that  the 
Supreme  Court  not  declare  promises  It  can- 
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not  keep  and  Uien  fall  back  from  them.  As 
he  puts  It  In  the  book,  "the  Court  ...  Is  not 
a  place  for  the  half-loaf  that  U  better  than 
none." 

SOME    WnXINO    CXPLOITEBS 

The  tragedy  Is  that  the  article  was  more 
damaging  to  the  prestige  of  Uw,  as  opposed 
to  tbe  original  desegregation  order  and  to 
the  judiciary,  than  the  collected  speeches  of 
Oeorge  Oorley  Wallace,  Including  tboae  in 
which  he  referred  to  federal  judges  as  "dirty, 
carpet-baggln',  scallywaggln',  Integratln', 
bald-faced,  race  mlxln'  liars."  The  article 
provided  "learned"  liberal  Justification  for 
tbe  withdrawal  of  federal  desegregation  pres- 
sures and  primary  support  for,  at  most,  "the 
half  a  loaf  which  U  better  than  none." 

Within  a  week  after  the  article  appeared. 
It  began  to  receive  the  praise  It  deserved. 
Human  Events,  the  organ  of  right-wing  Re- 
pubUcanlsm,  said  It  was  "of  particular  In- 
terest to  supporters  of  the  anti-busing 
amendment."  The  professor  was  a  "Northern 
Uberal,"  said  Human  Events,  and  the  article 
"buttressed  (Stennls  and  his  fellow  South- 
erners) antibusing  arguments."  "According 
to  Stennls  and  Co.,"  Human  Events  con- 
tinued, "this  is  all  the  South  Is  really  ask- 
ing— and  this  'Southern  formula'  was  not 
from  Oeorge  Wallace,  but  '^ale  Unlversltv 
and  the  Uberal  New  Republic." 

There  followed  a  gaggle  of  columnists  and 
others:  Stewart  Alsop.  who  based  bis  Sews- 
week  views  In  part  on  thoae  o(  "leading  Ne- 
gioea"  Ben  Holman,  Dan  Watts,  and  JuUus 
Hobeon  (to  Newsweek  it  waa  merely  "Re- 
quiem for  a  Uberal  Dream?"):  Vermont 
Royster  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  "Forced 
Integration:  Suffer  the  Little  ChUdren":  and 
Roeooe  and  Geoffrey  Drummond,  "EUnphasls 
on  QuaUty  Education." 

By  Feb.  14,  1970.  the  President  who  had 
remained  aloof  (allowing  Sptro  T.  Agnew 
to  enter  the  risky  field  of  racial  poUtlcs) 
openly  joined  the  "separate  but  quaUty" 
chorus. 

THS  enuaoLK  ictjst  oo  on 

On  Feb.  ai,  1070,  Buman  Events  n- 
tumed  to  the  article,  noting  that  ".  .  . 
Blckel  appears  to  lean  toward  a  poslUon 
that  would  end  legal  segregation  but  permit 
de  facto  segregation,  even  in  the  South." 
The  article  contained  "gxUdeUnes. "  said 
Human  Events  which  "some  quarters"  "sug- 
gested" that  the  President  propose  In  order 
to  meet  the  school  crisis  and  the  threat  o( 
Mr.  Wallace. 

February.  1070,  waa  to  have  been  the 
month  of  final  compliance  with  Brown  v. 
Board  of  Education.  But  by  Feb.  38,  1070, 
Connecticut's  (and  the  professor's)  Sen. 
RIMcoff  had  become  so  deeply  involved  in  the 
article's  aftermath  that  to  an  Atlanta  Con- 
stitution reporter  "paru"  of  hU  "rhetoric" 
"had  the  ring  of  a  Southern  polltldan'a 
oratory." 

Our  most  effective  voices  have  been  stilled 
by  assassins'  bullets.  We  are  in  a  minoritjf 
not  merely  in  the  South  but  in  the  nation. 
Friends  from  tbe  more  easy  and  glamorous 
days  of  risk— a  day  or  a  week  or  a  month  or 
a  march  in  the  South — left  us  long  ago  and 
now.  partly  In  frustration  at  their  own 
Inability  to  effect  change,  partly  in  rebellion 
against  the  system  (a  system  rejected  by  too 
many  and  In  large  measure  never  tried)  have 
become  advocates  of  old  solutions. 

The  enemy  Is  no  longer  tbe  racism  of  the 
statehouse.  The  opponents  are  now  thoee 
who  occupy  the  White  House  and  in  tragl- 
con>edy  enter  a  field  of  poUtlcs  In  which  they, 
too,  are  destined  to  loee  if  simply  because 
they  lack  the  hatred  required  to  effect  a 
suoosssfxU  Southern  strategy.  (To  whiu 
Southern  segregationists  they  will  soon 
seem  but  "an  effete  corps  of  Impudent 
snobs.") 

But  most  of  us,  whlU  and  blaek  alike, 
who  joined  In  the  1060s  and  1000b  wUI  stick 
It  out.  We  know  that  men  have  warred  for 
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thousands  of  years  over  questions  of  re- 
ligion. And  we  know  that  race,  unlike  re- 
ligion, can  be  seen.  We  know  that  separa- 
tion means  defeat.  We  have  seen  those  sepa- 
rated from  our  society.  We  know  that  the 
old  have  moved  from  the  county  poor  house 
to  tbe  urban  nursing  home  or  the  central 
state  hospital:  the  alcoholic  failures  to  their 
Bowery,  or  off  the  streets  to  the  city  jail;  the 
mentaUy  111  to  asylums  now  known  as  men- 
tal hospitals;  lawbreakers  to  Jails  and  pris- 
ons; non-conformtst  Juveniles  to  reform 
schools;  Indians  to  reservations;  J^>anese 
Americans  to  detention  camps;  and  Negroes 
to  urban  ghettos.  In  each  instance  we  term 
the  confinement  that  which  It  is  not.  We  of- 
fer minimum  service,  get  the  offensive  per- 
son out  of  sight,  and  give  a  dole  that  salves 
our  conscience  but  that  binds  tbe  outcast 
to  the  benefit. 

But  we  shall  not  surrender  merely  because 
there  is  a  new  President  on  the  block,  an 
oH  idea  in  town,  a  new  slavery  in  the  wings, 
a  new  generation  of  despair. 

We  wlU  win  not  because  of  ratlonaUty 
For  what  was  there  rational  in  a  young  Ne- 
gro minister's  hopeless  boycott  of  a  bus 
company?  What  was  rational  In  students  or- 
dering a  cup  of  coffee  In  a  five  and  dime 
store?  What  chance  was  there  In  the  streets 
of  Birmingham?  What  ratlonaUty  was  there 
In  thoee  raised  clubs  at  Selma's  Xdmund 
Fettiis  Bridge?  We  will  win  simply  because 
we  must. 

Tstm  SouTHSBJrxas'  dnanoT 
(By  M.  Hayes  MlaeU) 

Thirty  years  ago  W.  J.  Cash  analyzed  the 
character  and  culture  of  our  region  In  his 
classic  work.  The  Mind  of  the  South.  Writ- 
ing of  the  North's  faUure  to  "make  over  the 
South  In  the  prevailing  American  Image  and 
to  sweep  It  Into  the  main  current  of  tbe 
nation,"  Cash  observed  that  "far  from  hav- 
ing reconstructed  the  Southern  mind  In  the 
large  and  in  Its  essential  character.  It  was 
this  Yankee's  fate  to  have  strengthened  It 
almost  beyond  reckoning,  and  to  have  made 
It  one  of  tbe  most  solidly  established,  one 
of  the  least  reconstructlble  ever  developed." 

Subsequent  attempts  at  reconstruction  by 
the  North  have  met  with  similar  frustrations, 
(or  whUe  each  succeeding  effort  has  tended 
to  nudge  the  South  away  from  Its  archaic 
social  attitudes  and  violent  past.  It  has  left 
much  of  the  South's  sssentlal  character  un- 
changed. The  Southerners'  perception  of  the 
North — not  a  geographical  place  but  a  men- 
tality that  might  be  found  In  the  North- 
east, the  Midwest,  the  West;  a  mentality  pro- 
duced by  detachment  from  Involvement  in 
the  Southern  experience — ^thls  perception 
has  not  been  appreciably  altered  in  the  years 
since  the  middle  period  of  this  nation's  his- 
tory. This  perception  of  the  North  has  re- 
vealed that  for  the  past  century  the  South 
has  been  the  regional  object  of  tbe  nation's 
guilt  and  self  anger  generated  by  a  history 
of  racism.  Just  as  black  people  have  been 
In  a  position  to  observe  the  hypocrisy  of  al- 
legedly superior  white  morality  because  the 
white  man  underestimated  the  Intelligence 
and  character  of  blacks,  so  has  the  Booth 
been  privy  to  tbe  hypocrisy  of  Northern 
racial  attitudes  because  the  North  has  been 
qtilck  to  cUng  to  stereotypes  of  white  South- 
erners as  inhumane  and  immoral  In  matters 
of  race. 

Because  the  South  has  historically  been 
the  national  "mud-sill"  the  Southerners'  cur- 
rent strategy  on  school  desegregation  Is  all 
the  more  baffling  to  the  Yankee  mind.  What 
tbe  Southerners  are  now  doing  la  forsaking 
the  stereotype  behavior  and  rhetoric  In  favcr 
of  a  more  sophisticated  and  subtle  approach 
which  does  not  challenge  but  raither  exploits 
the  hypocrisy  of  the  North. 

SOUTH   irSINC  THE  NOkTH 

Tbe  Southerners'  strategy  Is  multiple 
rather  than  singular.  It  consists  of  a  series 
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of  feints  and  razzle  dazzle  maneuvers  that 
are  the  last  resources  available  to  a  region 
that  has  virtually  exhausted  what  once 
seemed  to  be  an  endless  reserve  of  legal 
Innovations  designed  to  thwart  compliance 
with  tbe  law  of  tbe  land.  But  in  tbe  final 
analysis  these  shadowy  strategic  maneuvers 
may  prove  to  be  more  productive  than  tbe 
substantive  attempts  to  preserve  segregation 
by  law.  For  now  the  South  Is  no  longer  de- 
pending solely  on  its  own  resources  to  build 
tbe  bulwark  against  Constitutional  man- 
dates, It  is  soUcitlng  and  encouraging  the 
Yankee  mentaUty  to  come  to  Its  aid.  This  la 
the  logical  extension  of  tbe  strategy  pio- 
neered by  Oeorge  Wallace  in  his  Northern 
tour  of  1004  and  which  reached  near  frui- 
tion In  1068.  The  strategy  Is  dependent  u|x>n 
the  retreat  and  ambivalence  of  a  national 
administration  which  gained  power  with  tbe 
assistance  of  tbe  South,  and  it  Ukewlse  relies 
upon  the  confused  majority  of  Americans  for 
whom  mortality  has  removed  Ho  Chi  Minh  as 
tbe  adversary  but  who  now  see  yellow  school 
buses  as  tbe  real  enemy.  The  strategy  is  also 
predicated  on  an  understanding  that  tbe  so 
caUed  "Southern  strategy"  of  tbe  Nlx<»i  ad- 
ministration Is  not  really  the  product  of 
shrewd  Yankee  manipulation  of  the  South, 
but  rather  it  is  the  result  of  the  nouveau 
Dlxlecrats  having  craftily  made  the  admin- 
istration and  tbe  party  dei>endent  upon  the 
South.  Here  again,  the  servant  has  become 
the  master. 

sTBinns  AiixMOMXirr 

The  most  prominent  cornerstone  of  tbe 
Southerners'  strategy  has  been  tbe  Stennls 
amendment  which  provldea  that  it  shaU  be 
the  policy  of  tbe  United  States  for  the  school 
desegregation  law  and  gtUdellnes  established 
by  the  1004  CivU  Bights  Act  and  by  tbe 
1060  Bementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  amendments  to  "be  i^ipUed  uniformly 
to  aU  regions  of  the  United  States  In  dealing 
with  conditions  of  segregation  by  race, 
whether  de  ^ure  or  de  facto  In  tbe  schools  of 
the  local  educational  agencies  of  any  State 
without  regard  to  origin  or  cause  of  such 
segregation." 

Tbe  Stennls  amendment's  power  is  perhaps 
more  psychological  than  real  but  it  Is  the 
kind  of  warfare  In  which  the  South  Is  partic- 
ularly adept.  With  the  assistance  of  Senator 
RiblcoS — ^wbo  correctly  defined  the  hypoc- 
risy of  the  North  but  In  the  process  became 
an  unwitting  liberal  accomplice  to  the  South- 
erners' strategy  based  on  a  more  cynical  read- 
ing of  the  country's  reluctance  to  turn  away 
from  hypocrisy — the  Southerners  have  fo\ind 
new  comrades  In  the  struggle  against  the 
federal  leviathan. 

Though  we  can  only  speculate  as  to  what 
tbe  real  Impact  of  the  Stennls  amendment 
will  be  on  school  desegregation  Its  intent  is 
clearly  to  establish  freedom  of  choice  as  a 
national  policy  and  to  maintain  the  status 
quo  In  the  schools  of  tbe  South.  It  would 
seem  that  for  most  districts  this  amendment 
alone  would  not  be  stifBclent  to  thwart  com- 
pliance with  HEW's  requirements,  but  of 
course  the  problem  is  that  this  amendment 
has  set  off  a  chain  of  events  so  that  It  is  not 
a  single  force  but  a  piece  of  the  larger  picture 
of  retrenchment  by  this  administration. 

Advocates  of  the  Stennls  amendment  as- 
sert that  all  the  South  wants  Is  "equaUty  of 
treatment,"  a  phrase  that  has  become  the 
new  sacred  talisman  of  Southern  politicians 
and  editorialists  replacing  the  more  tattered 
and  discredited  "all  deUberate  speed."  Tbe 
Southerners'  strategy  Is  to  plead  for  "reason- 
able" and  "fair"  treatment  and  to  depart 
from  tbe  kind  of  openly  racist  rhetoric  which 
has  blstorlcaUy  been  associated  with  the 
South.  Here,  for  example,  is  a  sample  of  tbe 
new  rhetoric,  carefully  couched  In  tbe  same 
kind  of  pious  wordmansblp  that  gave  us  our 
current  president: 

"We  have  Integrated  our  state,  and  we  are 
proud  of  It,  not  Just  because  It  Is  the  law, 
but  because  It  Is  the  American  way.  We  rec- 
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ognized  long  ago  that  segregation  was  dead 
forever,  that  Integration  Is  tbe  law  of  the 
land.  We  have  implemented  that  beUef  not 
only  in  our  public  schools  and  In  our  systems 
of  higher  education  but  throughout  every 
aspect  of  life  in  our  state." 

That,  of  course,  is  Louisiana's  Governor 
McKeitben  speaking  through  a  ftUl  page  ad 
in  The  New  York  Times  and  other  Northern 
newspapers.  He  goes  on  to  assert  that,  "We 
believe  In  civil  rights,"  and  concludes  with 
the  plea  that  "All  we  ask  Is  equal  treatment 
under  the  law;  aU  we  expect  is  full  partner- 
ship In  this  great  Union  of  ours."  Tbe  Intent 
behind  such  language  U  only  slightly  re- 
moved from  that  used  by  the  citizens  of  La- 
mar, South  Carolina,  Just  two  weeks  prior 
to  the  tragic  incidents  of  March  3.  It  recog- 
nizes that  it  is  no  longer  fashionable  for 
Southerners  to  admit  that  they  are  racists. 

This  rhetoric  is  gaining  new  alUes  for  the 
Southerners.  The  allies  want,  Jtist  as  the 
South  wants,  to  make  freedom  of  choice  a 
national  policy  In  a  nation  where  both  free- 
dom and  choice  have  been  anachronisms  for 
so  many  of  our  people. 

DESIGN   POS   CONTUSION 

Another  key  ccHnponent  of  the  Stennls 
amendment  Is  the  effort  to  blur  the  distinc- 
tion between  de  jure  and  de  facto  segrega- 
tion. Tbe  Southerners  have  chosen  an  op- 
portune nxoment  to  initiate  such  a  strategy. 
As  the  urban  South  has  begxin  to  be  con- 
fronted with  the  posslbUlty  of  having  to 
achieve  meaningful  integration  tbe  South- 
erners have  seised  upon  tbe  complexities  <tf 
such  a  task  to  point  out  that  there  is  reaUy 
no  dlBereiice  between  such  situations  in  tbe 
North  and  South.  This  strategy  has  been 
strengthened  by  a  convenient  nexus  with  the 
frustration  and  disUluslonment  of  citizens 
of  tbe  urban  North  who  have  fought  for  In- 
tegration but  have  failed  to  find  any  help 
In  the  courts  because  of  the  de  facto-de  jure 
distinction. 

But  in  tbe  South  at  least  there  can  be 
no  question  that  tbe  segregated  scbool  sys- 
tems of  urban  areas  are  deUberate  rather 
than  fortuitotis  and  that  they  are  the  result 
of  state  action.  The  South  is  clearly  trying 
to  evade  its  Constitutional  obligations  by 
calling  attention  to  tbe  Supreme  Court's 
failure  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  de  faeto 
segregation.  By  saying  that  the  Court  has 
not  done  Its  Job  and  that  urban  segregation 
In  tbe  North  and  the  South  are  essentially 
the  same,  the  South  removes  tbe  focus  of 
attention  from  Its  faUure  to  comply  with  tbe 
Uw  and  places  the  burden  for  the  lack  of 
progress  on  the  Court. 

A  ««'""■'■  part  of  the  strategy  Is  for  the 
Southerners  to  gain  wide  dissemination  of 
their  definltioa  of  what  the  Court  has  said. 
Southern  congressmen  are  able  to  utilise 
the  public  forum  which  is  oonstantly  avail- 
able to  them  to  redefine  or  to  distort  the 
meaning  of  tbe  Uw.  Such  a  forum  Is  ob- 
viously not  avalUble  to  tbe  Courta  and  they 
must  rely  on  tbe  opportunities  provided  by 
individual  cases  to  explain  and  to  clarify. 
Even  then,  the  Court  makes  the  news  for 
only  a  day  while  the  politicians  can  make 
it  every  day.  The  Southerners  have  been  nit- 
picking at  the  language  of  tbe  courts  for 
nearly  two  decades,  interpreting  judicial  dlc- 
tums  In  their  own  way,  and  causing  public 
misunderstanding  and  confusion  so  as  to 
make  the  Implementation  of  the  court's 
orders  more  difficult.  Cangreasman  Albert 
Watson  used  these  tactics  in  Lamar  just  a 
week  before  the  tragic  incldoit.  Tbe  nation 
witnessed  tbe  result. 

Becaxise  tbe  Southerners  believe  that  the 
Court  has  not  detailed  what  constitutes  a 
unitary  school  system  they  declare  that  they 
don't  know  what  Is  required  of  a  school 
district.  Yet,  I  beUeve  that  If  the  Court  pro- 
vides a  detaUed  roadmap  for  achieving  a 
unitary  system  tbe  South  will  be  the  first 
to  cry  that  the  Court  has  overstepped  the 
boundaries  of  Judicial  property.  Hie  South 
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knows  full  weU  tta«  Conatltutloiua  r«qulre- 
ments  for  dlaMtablUhlng  a  dual  school  sya- 
t«m  and  the  plea  (or  a  satisfactory  deflnltloa 
of  a  unitary  system  Is  notblng  more  than  a 
spurious  Issue  designed  to  produce  more 
evasion  and  delay. 

I.WiWB.STIVK    MAIfBtrVSBS 

Another  part  of  the  Southerners'  strategy 
has  taken  the  form  of  a  kind  of  neo-Lnter- 
posltlon.  Missing  is  some  of  the  strident 
rhetoric  of  the  late  Oftles  but  the  purpose  of 
the  laws  Is  much  the  same.  The  laws  are  de- 
signed to  do  one  of  three  things:  (1)  They 
win  have  little  effect  at  the  state  level  but 
they  buttress  the  "equality  of  treatment" 
argument.  (3)  They  provide  some  districts 
with  a  convenient  excuse  to  seek  delay  for  an- 
other year,  and  (3)  They  undercut  those 
districts  which  might  be  moving  towards 
establishing  a  unitary  system. 

The  most  popular  approach  towards  shor- 
ing up  the  "equality  of  treatment"  argxunent 
Is  for  a  state  legislature  to  adopt  almost  ver- 
batim the  New  Tork  State  law  which  pro- 
vides that: 

"No  student  shall  be  assigned  or  com- 
pelled to  attend  any  school  on  account  of 
race,  creed,  color  or  national  origin,  or  for 
the  purpose  of  achieving  equality  of  attend- 
ance or  Increased  attendance  or  reduced  at- 
tendance at  any  school,  of  persons  of  one  or 
more  particular  races,  creeds,  colors,  or  na- 
tional origin." 

The  ploy  la  to  adopt  New  York's  law  and 
then  declare,  as  Governor  McKelthen  has 
done  In  his  full  page  ads.  "That  Is  the  law 
In  New  Tork:  it  Is  now  also  the  law  of  Louisi- 
ana. We  ask  no  special  treatment;  we  de- 
mand no  concessions.  But  we  do  seek,  and 
expect  to  be  treated  as  any  other  state  in 
the  nation." 

Louisiana  and  Alabama  passed  the  law  In 
special  leglalatlve  sessions  and  South  Caro- 
lina. Georgia,  and  Mississippi  passed  it  in 
regvilar  session.  The  Georgia  assistant  attor- 
ney general  said  that  the  law  means  trans- 
ferring students  or  teachers  to  achieve  In- 
tacraUon  U  illegal  as  U  the  busing  of  stu- 
dents, the  pairing  of  schools,  and  the  chang- 
ing of  school  districts  or  zones  for  the  same 
purpose.  However,  a  federal  district  eourt 
judge  has  ruled  that  the  Georgia  law  is  un- 
constitutional. But  In  Mobile,  Alabama,  the 
school  board  delayed  Implementing  a  U^. 
District  Court  desegregation  order  on  the 
grounds  that  the  Alabama  law  makes  it  il- 
legal to  force  any  sttident  to  attend  any 
school  against  his  wiahea  or  against  the 
wishes  of  bis  parents  or  guardians.  As  the 
school  board  attorney  said,  "There  may  be 
•ome  question  as  to  the  constltutlonaUty  of 
that  law.  but  in  my  view,  until  it  has  been 
challenged  and  tested  and  declared  unoon- 
stituaonal.  It  Is  vaUd — It  is  the  law  "  ThU 
is  a  posture  reminiscent  of  massive  resistance 
and  It  Is  one  which  draws  on  the  lethargy  of 
the  judicial  process  to  seek  further  delay. 

Tennessee  and  North  Carolina  have  passed 
anti-busing  laws  which  deny  the  use  of  state 
school  buses  for  desegregation  plans  which 
will  achieve  a  racial  balance.  Governor  Mc- 
Kelthen has  suggested  that  in  the  May  ses- 
sion of  the  legUlature  he  wlU  veto  any  legis- 
lation that  allocates  fimds  to  school  dis- 
tricts wliere  busing  Is  being  used  to  achieve 
racial  balance.  While  we  ttaar  a  lot  about 
local  control  of  education  In  the  South  some 
leglalatures  and  state  poUtloal  leaders  are 
obTloualy  taking  steps  to  prevent  local  dis- 
tricts from  utilizing  busing  for  desegregation 
even  though  the  districts  themselves  might 
have  determined  that  this  method  is  the 
most  appropriate  for  eatablislUng  a  unitary 
system. 

cx}-omi«o  AOMnnaraAnvK  machiwikt 
As  always  the  Southerners'  strategy  is  to 
master  and  then  manipulate  the  adminis- 
trative machinery  for  the  enforcement  of  the 
law.  Soon  after  the  creation  of  HBW's  Office 
of  Civil  Bights  the  southern  i>olltlcians  and 
school  oOclals  flgiired  out  the  weakness  a< 
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that  office's  administrative  enforcement  pro- 
cedure, and  the  advent  of  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration made  those  procedures  more  vul- 
nerable to  political  influence.  In  Columbia. 
South  Carolina,  the  school  district  has  been 
involved  In  the  HEW  compliance  procedure 
for  nearly  three  years  and  during  that  time  it 
has  continued  to  operate  under  a  freedom  of 
choice  plan.  Now  the  school  district  is  ap- 
pealing Its  case  directly  to  Secretary  Finch 
who  has  been  counseled  In  this  Instance  by 
Senator  Strom  Thurmond  and  Representa- 
tive Albert  Watson.  Pinch  has  said  that,  "I 
am  sure  that  an  appropriate  settlement  can 
be  developed  in  the  near  future."  The  school 
district  Is  proceeding  to  Implement  Its  free- 
dom of  choice  plan  for  yet  another  year  In 
anticipation  that  Pinch  will  either  overrule 
the  HEW  Reviewing  Authority's  decision 
against  the  school  district  or  that  he  will 
negotiate  a  plan  with  the  district  that  will 
require  only  nominal  adjustments  in  the 
freedom  of  choice  procedure. 

RKLF    roa    THX    SOUTHXEN    STmATSOT 

Plnally.  the  Southerners'  strategy  Is  being 
facilitated  by  those  blacks  who  are  quick  to 
cite  the  need  for  "bl-raclallsm"  and  who 
point  out  that  Integration  has  become  "the 
end  Instead  of  the  means."  While  I  do  not 
believe  that  such  a  coalition  is  intentional, 
the  effect  Is  nevertheless  to  give  hope  and 
credibility  to  all  of  the  purveyors  of  resist- 
ance whose  calls  for  "fair  treatment"  and  so- 
called  "rational"  approaches  are  rooted  in 
the  humus  of  racism  and  beliefs  in  black 
inferiority. 

Perhaps  we  would  do  well  bo  remember 
that  white  control  comes  in  many  colors 
and  to  reflect  on  thoae  districts  in  the  South 
which  are  run  by  whites  but  which  have 
nevertheless  offered  neither  quality  educa- 
tion nor  meaningful  control  for  the  mass  ct 
their  white  constituents. 

So  In  spite  of  the  cries  that  we  "get  back 
to  education,"  the  Southern  strategists  un- 
derstand that  when  we  abandon  the  struggle 
to  fulfill  the  obllgaUons  of  the  law  we  will 
have  merely  participated  in  the  erosion  of 
Constitutional  guarantee*.  We  will  have 
stripped  the  statute  books  and  the  Judicial 
precedents  of  a  body  of  law  that  has  been 
laboriously  developed  over  the  past  fifteen 
years.  In  truth,  we  loon't  return  to  the  busi- 
ness of  education  because  we  have  never  seri- 
ously been  about  that  business.  The  South- 
erners understand  these  things.  They  also 
understand  that  the  verbal  gymnastics  of 
highly  placed  lieutenants  and  the  forthcom- 
ing "clarlflcations"  by  the  mediocre  com- 
mander are  only  deceptions  which  seek  to 
avoid  embarrassment  rather  than  to  promote 
Justice. 

Isolated  and  alone  the  Southerners'  strat- 
egy cannot  succeed,  but  what  brings  us  here 
today  Is  the  specter  that  the  Southerners 
are  no  longer  alone.  This  administration  baa 
seen  to  that. 
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A   BREAKTHROUGH    IN    THE    POST 
OFFICE  DEPARTMENT 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  xxxofoiB 
IN  THB  HOU8>  OP  RSPRBSKNTATIVES 


Mr. 


Thursday,  April  23.  1970 
DKHWINSKI.   Mr.   Speaker,   we 


stand  today  on  the  brink  of  a  break- 
through, the  likes  of  which  we  have  never 
seen  in  the  Post  Office  Department. 

The  administration  and  the  unions 
have  agreed  on  a  plan  that  would  com- 
pletely overhaul  the  current  archaic 
postal  system,  and  provide  a  better  deal 
for  postal  employees  as  well  as  better 
mail  service  for  the  American  people. 


For  the  first  time,  employees  could 
bargain  directly  with  postal  manage- 
ment. 

For  the  first  time,  the  system  would  be 
Isolated  from  partisan  politics. 

For  the  first  time,  businesslike  methods 
could  be  brought  to  bear  on  key  deci- 
sions facing  the  Post  Office  Department. 

This  is  an  idea  whose  time  has  come. 
Both  sides  of  the  aisle  should  support 
this  package,  which  Is  one  of  the  most 
important  proposals  of  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration. 


THE  CASE  AGAINST  JUSTICE 
DOUGLAS 


HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

or   TXMNXSSKX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  23.  1970 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  liberal  ap- 
pointments to  the  highest  court  of  last 
resort  In  our  country,  the  UJ3.  Supreme 
Court,  have  altered  the  course  of  Ameri- 
can history. 

I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  that 
the  Court  has  swung  so  far  to  the  left  that 
it  Is  off  balance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  much  publicized  an- 
tics of  Supreme  Court  Justice  William 
O.  Douglas  brings  to  light  the  fact  that 
nobody  on  the  Bench  could  be  further 
or  more  consistently  to  the  left. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules.  I  support  the  move  to  Impeach 
Douglas.  I  signed  the  resolution  author- 
izing a  preimpeachment  Investigation 
and  I  hope  this  matter  is  brought  before 
the  Rules  Committee  in  the  very  near 
future. 

An  editorial  column  in  the  Washing- 
ton Evening  Star  on  April  22,  by  Wil- 
liam F.  Buckley,  Jr..  is  a  splendid  piece 
of  material.  In  my  opinion,  his  article 
deserves  to  be  made  available  to  readers 
of  theRscou): 

Tbx  Cass  Against  Jusncx  VovaukB 
(By  William  F.  Buckley,  Jr.) 

The  Democratic  congressman  who  had  de- 
manded of  Republican  Leader  Gerald  Pord 
that  he  be  specific  on  the  matter  of  why 
Justice  William  O.  Douglas  sho\ild  be  im- 
peached, makes  a  good  point — although  It 
Is  as  much  his  responsibility  as  Mr.  Pord's 
to  concern  himself  with  whether  Mr.  Doug- 
las has  destroyed  his  usefulness,  and  Mr. 
Douglas's  book  is  as  easily  available  to 
Democrats  as  to  Republicans.  And  anjrway, 
a  precis  of  Mr.  Douglas'  book  appears  in  the 
current  Issue  of  a  pornographic  monthly 
readily  available. 

There,  nestled  among  the  pudenda,  is  an 
article  by  Justice  Douglas  entitled  "Redress 
the  Revolution,"  an  excerpt  from  his  book, 
"Points  of  Rebellion."  Mr.  Douglas  begins  by 
talking  about  the  generally  unsatisfactory 
state  of  affairs  in  America  today,  including 
the  recent  elimination  of  bis  favorite  trout 
stream. 

Then  suddenly  be  finds  himself  talking 
about  violence,  which  he  concedes  "has  no 
constitutional  sanctions."  This  he  would 
appear  to  regret,  because  he  adds  Unmedi- 
ately,  "but  where  grievances  pile  high  and 
most  of  the  elected  spokesmen  represent  the 
establishment,  violence  may  be  the  only  ef- 
fective response." 

Mr.  Douglas  reaches  abroad  for  Illustra- 
tions. He  recites  tales  of  horror  about  life  in 
Guatemala  as  related  by  two  priests  and  a 
nun— ex-nun  and  ex-prlests  being  perhaps 
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more  accurate,  since  post-Guatemala,  they 
got  married. 

An3rway,  Mr.  Douglas,  who  is  supposed  to 
be  expert  on  the  rules  of  evidence,  passes 
along  the  extraordinary  news  that  the  Mary- 
knoll  priests,  "between  10S6  and  1967,  .  .  . 
saw  more  than  3,800  Intellectuals,  students, 
labor  leaders,  and  peasants  assassinated  by 
right-wing  groups  because  they  were  trying 
to  combat  the  Ills  of  Guatemalan  society." 

An  altogether  astounding  story,  as  I  say. 
First,  that  there  should  have  been  2300  as- 
sassinations in  tiny  Guatemala  over  a  one- 
year  period  without  anybody  knowing  about 
It,  second  that  the  assassinations  should  have 
been  directed  against  those  who  sought  to 
combat  rather  than  promote  evil;  but  most 
extraordinary  of  all  that  Guatemalan  au- 
thorities should  have  summoned  two  priests 
and  one  nun  to  witness  each  and  every  one  of 
said  assassinations. 

Mr.  Douglas  has  at  this  point  picked  up  a 
lot  of  steam,  and  he  reports  gleefully  that 
the  priests  advised  Guatemalan  peasants 
who  approached  them,  that  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, it  is  okay  by  Ood  to  use  violence. 
Under  the  circumstances.  . .  . 

Mr.  Douglas  moves  now  to  America.  Here, 
he  concedes,  we  do  not  turn  so  readily  to 
violence.  However,  we  do  run  the  risk  of  vio- 
lence— because  the  young  generation  doesn't 
like  the  way  things  are  run  in  America,  be- 
lieving that  the  entire  governing  class  Is 
run  by  the  special  Interests. 

Now,  he  explains,  the  situation  was  very 
similar  back  in  1776.  Then,  Americans  de- 
manded a  restructuring  of  our  Institutions. 
"That  restructuring  was  not  forthcoming  and 
there  was  revolution." 

And  then,  explicitly,  the  climax.  "You 
must  realize  that  today's  establishment  is  the 
new  King  George  III.  Whether  it  will  con- 
tinue"— note  that  Mr.  Douglas  would  have  us 
believe  that  the  establishment  does  now  ex- 
ercise the  tyrannical  practices  of  George 
m — "we  do  not  know.  If  It  does,  the  redress, 
honored  in  tradition,  is  also  revolution." 

Now  what  Mr.  Douglas  has  said  very  simply 
Is  that  such  conditions  as  legitimized  revo- 
lution in  1776  now  exist  in  America.  He  seems 
to  be  saying  that  George  ni — the  establish- 
ment— might  well  be  given,  for  a  little  longer, 
a  chance  to  reverse  Itself.  But  that  is  one 
man's  Judgment. 

Those  who — for  Instance  the  Chicago 
Seven — believe  America  has  been  given  long 
enough  to  change  its  way,  and  therefor  ad- 
vocate instant  revolution,  disagree  with  Mr. 
Douglas  only  on  a  matter  of  timing.  What 
they  advocate — violent  revolution — is  in  Mr. 
Douglas's  view,  very  simply,  honored  by  tra- 
dition. 

If  that  Is  not  sufficient  cause  for  impeach- 
ing an  official  of  the  government  who  has 
sworn  to  defend  the  Constitution  and  the 
execution  of  its  laws,  then  nothing  Justifies 
impeachment.  It  Is  quite  extraordinary  that 
Congress  should  have  got  lathered  up  over 
the  nickel  and  dime  malversations  of  Justice 
Fortas,  while  sleeping  on  this  one. 

If  Mr.  Douglas  is  not  impeached,  be  may 
have  proven  by  other  means  than  he  in- 
tended that  Indeed  American  society  Is  irre- 
trievably corrupt. 


CHAIRMAN  OF  FEDERAL  MARITIME 
COMMISSION  ADDRESSES  ORAD- 
UATING  CLASS  OF  CALHOON- 
MEBA  ENGINEERING  SCHOOL  IN 
BALTIMORE 


HON.  EDWARD  A.  GARMATZ 

or   liaBTLAlID 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  23,  1970 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr,  Speaker,  for  sev- 
eral years  the  Calhoon-MEBA  Engineer- 
ing School  In  Baltimore  has  been  prepar- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Ing  young  men  for  careers  in  our  mer- 
chant marine  and  they  are  doing  an  ex- 
cellent Job  in  teaching  them  the  neces- 
sary skills  to  operate  today's  complex 
vessels. 

The  15th  graduating  class  at  its  exer- 
cises on  March  26.  heard  an  address  by 
Mrs.  Helen  Bentley,  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Maritime  Commission,  which  I 
believe  is  of  equal  importance,  in  prepar- 
ing them  for  their  role  as  ambassadors 
of  the  United  States  to  the  various  coim- 
tries  they  will  visit,  and  to  the  people 
they  meet  there,  when  their  ships  take 
them  to  the  many  foreign  ports.  I  believe 
her  remarks  should  be  "must  reading" 
for  every  citizen,  and  therefore  Include 
them  in  the  Record  for  careful  perusal: 
Remakks  or  Hkuen  Delich  Bentlxt,  Chap- 
man, Pedexai.  tlABrriME  Commission,  Be- 
rosE    15th    Oeadoatinc   Class,   Calhoon- 
M.E.B.A.  Sncinexkinc  School,  iJalttmore, 
Mo.,  Mascr  26.  1970 

It  is  an  honor  to  Join  with  you  today  to 
share  in  this  Important  occasion.  Indeed,  I 
take  great  personal  pleasure  in  participating 
at  the  graduation  of  those  who  have  Jvist 
completed  the  rigorous  course  of  training 
and  study  In  Marine  Engineering  imder  the 
auspices  of  the  Marine  Engineers  Beneficial 
Association.  This  Is  particularly  so  since  I 
have  taken  a  very  personal  interest  in  the 
school  since  its  inception,  when  Congress- 
man Garmatz  first  succeeded  In  persuading 
the  President  of  MEBA,  Jesse  Calboou,  to 
locate  it  in  the  Port  of  Baltimore. 

To  those  graduating,  I  offer  my  sincere 
congratulations.  You  have  been  through  a 
thorough  and  difficult  period  of  preparation 
for  your  future  career  at  sea,  both  of  a 
technical  nature  in  the  classroom  and  of  a 
practical  nature  aboard  ship.  Now  come  the 
rewards  for  yotir  efforts  and  perseverance. 
As  a  result  of  these,  you  will  Join  the  ranks 
of  those  who  made  it  possible,  becoming  in 
your  turn  the  members  of  a  highly  resi>ected 
profession,  that  of  Marine  Engineer  aboard 
American  Merchant  ships. 

You  Join  the  still  greater  number  of  ship's 
officers  and  merchant  seamen  from  every  de- 
partment and  in  every  category  who  are  as 
essentially  a  part  of  the  American  Merchant 
Marine  as  are  the  ships  they  sail.  Working 
together,  you  will  literally  bring  life  to  an 
inanimate  object,  to  thousands  of  tons  of 
steel  fashioned  by  the  skilled  craftsmen  of 
the  nation's  shipyards  into  a  thing  of  beauty, 
of  purpose,  of  use  to  man — a  ship. 

In  turning  it  to  its  purpose,  you  will  not 
only  be  performing  the  Job  for  which  you 
have  been  trained,  but  you  and  your  ship  will 
be  serving  the  nation,  as  do  the  other  ships 
that  fly  our  flag — and  thoae  who  man  them. 
Together  you  will  carry  the  products  of 
America  across  the  oceans  of  the  world  to 
foreign  markets.  Returning,  you  will  bring 
back  raw  materials  or  the  finished  products 
of  our  trading  partners  from  around  the 
globe.  In  so  doing,  you  will  advance  our 
peacetime  trade,  drawing  Us  closer  to  others 
of  the  Free  World,  aiding  both  their  econ- 
omies and  our  own. 

You  will  be  doing  even  more,  for  in  for- 
eign ports  you  will  represent  this  nation  to 
people  whose  friendship  and  goodwill  we  not 
only  value,  but  recognize  as  vital  to  our  own 
future.  As  such,  you  may  well  consider  your- 
selves America's  ambassadors  to  the  Free 
World.  On  your  attitudes  and  actions,  all 
Americans  will  be  Judged. 

Much  has  been  said  about  "people  to  peo- 
ple" communication.  You  will,  in  truth,  be 
America's  "people  to  people"  representa- 
tives. 

In  similar  fashion  you  will  bring  back 
from  your  voyages  knowledge  gained  of 
other  people  and  other  lands,  and  set  the 
pattern  of  the  thinking  of  your  family, 
friends  and  acquaintances.  In  this  you  will 
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have  a  great  advantage  over  most  of  your 
fellow  Americans,  for  your  knowledge  of 
other  people  will  be  bcMed  on  personal  ex- 
perience and  observation. 

As  a  result  of  what  you  will  see  with  your 
own  eyes,  hear  with  yoiir  own  ears,  assess  In 
your  own  mind,  you  will  be  able  to  Judge  the 
advantages  Americans  enjoy  over  the  citi- 
zens of  the  countries  you  visit.  It  Is  because 
of  their  personal  Judgments  in  this  regard 
that  American  seamen  are  among  the  strong- 
est advocates  of  our  democratic  form  of  gov- 
ernment, and  the  American  way  of  life.  Yes. 
you  will  appreciate  our  American  way  more 
and  more  as  you  see  the  rest  of  the  world  and 
realize  the  establishment  has  done  a  great 
Job  with  the  United  States  of  America. 

You  have  choeen  well  in  determining  to 
make  a  career  of  the  sea,  and  in  working 
hard  to  achieve  your  entrance  into  that  ca- 
reer. What  is  more,  you  enter  upon  it  at 
a  propitious  period  of  time. 

That  could  not  have  been  said  at  any 
other  time  during  the  last  decade,  for  while 
this  country  allowed  its  merchant  fleet  to 
deteriorate  and  grow  older,  the  fleets  of 
other  nations  were  being  uppvded  with  new 
and  modem  ships.  Indeed,  in  comparison 
with  others,  our  engine  room  telegraph  was 
set  on  "Slow  Astern." 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  Congressman 
Garmatz  and  others  in  the  Congress  la- 
bored unceasingly  in  repeated  attempts  to 
reverse  the  process  of  our  deterioration  at 
sea,  and  Inject  new  life  into  our  Merchant 
Marine.  I  know  personally  of  Chairman  Gar- 
matz' concern  and  frustration  in  attempt- 
ing to  overcome  the  negative  thinking  on 
shipping  that  permeated  the  former  Execu- 
tive Branch  over  the  past  several  years. 

But  today  he  stands  as  sponsor  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration's proposed  legislation  to  revi- 
talize the  American  Merchant  Marine  in  a 
magnificent  bipartisan  effort  to  achieve  this 
nation's  rightful  place  on  the  trade  lane  of 
the  world. 

As  a  result,  there  will  be  ships — new,  mod- 
ern productive  ships — to  be  built,  and  to  be 
manned  by  American  seamen  such  as  your- 
selves. Indeed,  the  appropriation  request  for 
ship  construction  funds  in  Fiscal  '71  stands 
at  9199,500,000  by  far  the  largest  amount 
requested  since  the  end  of  World  War  II. 

You  are  Indeed  fortunate — for  the  good 
fortune  of  the  American  Merchant  Marine 
in  its  future  outlook  is  your  good  fortune  as 
well. 

But  nothing  is  all  one  way — there  Is  a 
guid  pro  quo  built  into  life  itself — and  in  re- 
turn for  the  opportunity  jrou  have  received 
and  which  you  have  grasped  for  a  career  at 
sea,  you  in  turn  owe  an  obligation  to  the  in- 
dustry of  which  you  now  become  a  part.  Or 
let  me  put  it  another  way,  an  obligation  to 
the  American  Merchant  Marine,  and  to  the 
nation  it  serves. 

As  I  have  said  earlier,  only  the  crew  that 
mans  it  can  change  a  ship  from  an  inani- 
mate object  into  a  viable,  valuable  asset  to 
the  economy.  Ships  without  crews  are  as  eco- 
nomically wasteful  as  seamen  without  ships 
to  sail.  Give  your  best  to  the  American 
Merchant  Marine  as  essential  not  only  to  the 
prosperity  but  the  very  life  of  the  Nation, 
for  it  is  not  only  an  industry.  It  is  a  means 
by  which  the  nation's  peacetime  economy — 
and  the  economies  of  Its  trading  partners — 
is  maintained  strong  through  trade,  and  an 
essential  adjunct  to  our  defense  in  times 
of  national  need. 

And  ships  require  cargoes,  and  shippers 
place  their  cargoes  where  they  are  certain 
service  will  be  maintained.  With  the  future 
of  American  shipping  now  bright  at  long 
last,  with  the  support  now  evidenced  by  the 
Administration  and  the  Congress,  let  us  now 
look  to  stabUity  within  the  industry  itself. 
Without  industry  sUbiUty,  support  could 
vanish  and  thoae  who  for  so  long  have  both 
openly  and  surreptitiously  opposed  its  re- 
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building  oould  rwlouble  their  efforta  kgalnat 
the  progrkms  Intended  to  revitalize  our  mer- 
chant fleet. 

It  U  a  time  to  work  together,  both  now  and 
In  the  future.  It  la  a  time  for  sUblUty  on 
the  part  of  management  and  labor  alike.  It 
Is  a  time  for  ua  to  bo  Americans  Qrst.  and  all 
other  things  second,  whether  we  are  goTem- 
ment  officials,  steamship  company  presi- 
dents, labor  leaders,  or  union  members. 

Let  me  say  for  the  Oovemment  that  we 
have  entered  a  phase  In  history  where  de- 
fense and  security  and  world  trade  are  be- 
ing rounded  Into  a  new  and  more  meaning- 
ful concept. 

We  face  stiff  competition  on  the  trade 
lanes  of  the  globe  where  a  growing  aggres- 
alve  Soviet  fleet  seeks  totalitarian  penetra- 
tion Into  the  ntercantUe  sphere  so  Impor- 
tant to  Free  World  growth  and  siirvlTal. 

In  the  advanced  concepts  of  today  and 
tomorrow.  American  and  Free  World  ship- 
ping Is  being  allotted  a  more  lmp>ortant  role 
than  ever  before  In  the  world  history. 

As  you  sail  the  seven  seas  and  dock  In 
foreign  lands  you  will  come  to  realize  flrst 
hand  that  the  American  form  of  govern- 
ment— the  eatabUahment,  If  you  will — Is 
really  n  great  form  of  government. 

Theae  are  the  material  advantages  that 
form  of  government  has  brought  to  you,  Its 
eltlsena.  This  U  one  of  the  reasons  why 
thoae  In  the  maritime  world.  In  my  opinion, 
should  be  fully  concerned  about  what  Is  hap- 
pening In  this  country  today. 

Tou  young  people  are  the  ones  who  should 
be  Interested  In  seeing  to  It  that  not  only 
does  our  merchant  shipping  remain  free 
and  In  the  foreground,  but  that  our  coun- 
try always  shall. 

This  Is  why  I.  as  a  government  official,  to- 
day feel  a  responsibility  of  dlscusalng  a  sub- 
ject very  dose  to  my  heart  becatiae  I  am 
concerned  about  what  Is  happening  In  our 
country  today. 

I  am  concerned  about  the  moves  to  split 
the  peoples  of  this  country  apart  through 
turmoil  and  dlssexislon.  All  true  Amerlcaits 
desire  the  bringing  of  us  together  as  a  peo- 
ple. This  I  sincerely  believe.  I  believe  It  with 
the  same  certainty  I  bold  that  there  Is  not 
one  of  us  here  today  who  Is  not  long  past 
the  point  o<  crying  "enough"  to  rioting  on 
our  campuses,  disruptions  of  our  courts,  mob 
violence  on  the  streets  of  our  cities,  with 
looting  and  burning,  and  outright  anarchy. 

In  a  land  such  as  ours,  blessed  with  a  free- 
dom and  an  equality  under  the  law  that  few 
If  any  others  enjoy,  there  Is  no  excuse  for 
seeking  redieas  for  real  or  imagined  injus- 
tices except  by  legal  means  through  the 
courts,  or  through  the  ballot  box.  Nor  are 
the  violent  actions  of  a  relatively  few  a  true 
representation  of  the  nation  as  It  ts,  or  Its 
peopi*  M  they  are. 

Instead,  It  represents  the  work  of  a  com- 
parative few  who  mouth  meaningless  phrases, 
shout  senseless  slogans,  and  seek  to  destroy 
the  very  liberty  that  gives  them  the  freedom 
to  seek  Its  destruction.  They  are  the  malcon- 
tents, the  misled,  or  the  Intentionally  mis- 
leading They  are  the  ones  who  seek  to  sepa- 
rate ua  as  a  people.  They  are  the  ones  who 
would  pit  us  one  against  the  other,  group 
against  group,  generation  against  generation. 
These  practitioners  of  disruption  are  in  truth 
the  apostles  of  destruction. 

Is  It  possible  to  believe  that  the  riots,  the 
lootings,  the  burnings,  the  mob  violence  and 
now  the  bombings  were  all  separate  and  spon- 
taneous actions?  Or  is  It  more  within  the 
realm  of  reason  and  sheer  logic  to  believe 
the  vast  majority  of  such  Incidents  to  have 
been  planned  and  Instigated  by  those  who 
oi>«nly  avow  their  fevolutlonary  Intent,  and 
carried  out  by  their  gullible  dupes? 

If  you  doubt  thU,  think  back  ovar  the 
period  of  tba  last  several  years,  with  lU 
growing  attempts  at  dlamptloa;  think  ot  the 
bombinci  In  Maw  York  City  and  In  Fltta- 
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burgh  and  elsewhere  in  the  past  month: 
think  of  the  flower  children,  the  hippies  and 
the  ylpples;  think  of  the  growing  drug  addic- 
tion among  the  young:  think  of  the  disrup- 
tion of  the  courts  in  Chicago  and  elsewhere: 
think  of  the  term  "pig",  used  to  insult  the 
law  enforcement  officers  of  the  nation:  think 
of  the  attacks  upon  the  military  and  of  the 
attempts  to  coerce  our  legally  elected  repre- 
sentatives In  the  variety  of  "marches":  think 
of  all  these  while  I  read  this  reprint  from  a 
1968  Issue  of  the  "BartlesvlUe.  OkU.,  Exami- 
ner Enterprise",  of  a  1910  document.  I  repeat 
the  document's  date  as  being  lOlB.  The  head- 
ing of  the  reprint  Is  as  follows: 

"Is  It  Too  Late  To  Think?" 

The  sub- head  reads:  "There  is  something 
extremely  familiar  in  this  document  cap- 
tured in  Dtiaseldorf,  Germany,  in  1010." 

The  body  reads:  "Communist  Rules  for 
Revolution : 

"A.  Corrupt  the  young,  get  them  away  from 
religion,  get  them  interested  in  sex.  Make 
them  superflclal,  destroy  their  ruggedness. 

"B.  Get  control  of  aU  means  of  publicity 
and  thereby : 

1.  Get  people's  minds  off  their  government 
by  focusing  attention  on  athletics,  sexy 
books  and  plays,  and  other  trivialities. 

2.  Divide  the  people  into  hostile  groups 
by  constantly  harping  on  controversial  mat- 
ters of  no  Importance. 

3.  Destroy  the  people's  faith  In  their  natu- 
ral leaders  by  holding  the  latter  up  to  con- 
tempt, ridicule  and  obloquy. 

4.  Always  preach  true  democracy  but  seize 
power  as  fast  and  ruthlessly  as  possible. 

B.  By  encouraging  government  extrava* 
gance,  destroy  its  credit,  produce  fear  of  In- 
flation with  rising  prices  and  general  dis- 
content. 

8.  Foment  unnecessary  strikes  In  vital  In- 
dustries, encourage  civil  disorders,  and  foster 
a  lenient  and  soft  attitude  on  the  part  of 
government  toward  such  disorders. 

7.  By  specious  argument  cause  the  break- 
down of  the  old  moral  virtues:  honesty, 
sobriety,  continence,  faith  in  tha  pledged 
word,  ruggedness. 

"C.  Causa  the  registration  of  all  flrearma  on 
some  pretext  with  the  view  of  conflacatlon 
of  them  and  leaving  the  population  helpless." 

That  Is  the  end  of  the  quote,  which  seems 
to  require  no  further  comment. 

As  for  thoae  in  this  country  who  cry  "revo- 
lution'*, let  me  aak:  "Against  whom  can  you 
revolt?" 

A  people  can  revolt  against  a  foreign  oc- 
cupying power.  They  can  revolt  against  a 
dictatorship  made  up  of  a  smaU  powerholding 
clique.  They  can  revolt  against  a  foreign 
power  oT  which  they  are  a  possession,  as  did 
this  Nation's  founders. 

But  a  people  cannot  "revolt"  against  them- 
aelvas  or  their  own  representative  govern- 
ment— a  government  such  as  ours,  "of  the 
people,  by  the  people  and  for  the  people." 

The  time  has  come  when  all  of  those  in  a 
position  to  do  so  should  speak  out  against 
current  disruptions.  More,  we  of  the  vast 
majority  must  stand  up  and  be  counted  for 
what  we  are,  Americans  with  a  Arm  belief  In 
our  form  of  government.  Its  Constitution  and 
Institutions. 

To  those  who  incite  the  young  and  mal- 
contents to  riot  by  calls  of  "To  the  streets!", 
who  raise  their  clenched  flats — as  in  the  case 
of  the  chief  defense  counsel  of  the  so-called 
Chicago  Seven — for  the  benefit  of  the  TV 
cameras  and  newspaper  photographers,  who 
shout  "All  power  to  the  people!",  I  say  this — 
you  would  not  dare  raise  one  finger  or  shout 
your  slogans  where  "All  power  to  the  people!" 
would  be  meaning. 

On  tha  contrary,  your  slogans  and  your 
cries  Ignore  the  very  fact  that  in  America  all 
power  resides  with  the  pec^le.  It  is  guar- 
anteed us  by  our  Constitution,  a  Constitution 
that  we  can  even  change  shoxild  we  cbooaa 
to  do  so  by  referendum,  aa  has  been  dona  In 
tiMpaat. 
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Nor  did  It  take  moba  in  the  street  to 
achieve  theae  changes,  only  the  expressed  will 
of  the  people  through  their  vote.  This  is  the 
same  Constitution  behind  which  you  hide 
and  which  defends  your  rights  through  the 
guarantee  of  free  speech  when  you  lie  your 
Ilea  and  defame  the  nation. 

Again.  I  say  to  such  as  these,  go  shout  your 
slogans  to  those  who  know  no  freedom — 
if  you  dare  I 

As  for  America,  all  power  is  with  the  peo- 
ple and  the  majority  rules  the  exercise  of 
that  power  through  the  ballot  box. 

It  is  on  this  proud  day  that  each  of  you 
steps  forward  to  become  a  partldpsnt  In  the 
writing  of  the  future  history  of  American 
shipping  and  of  the  Nation. 

May  the  winds  and  the  tides  favor  you. 


SAUL  STILLMAN,  "REPUBLICAN 
MAN  OP  THE  YEAR" 


HON.  WILUAM  E.  MINSHALL 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  23.  1970 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Ripon  Club  of  Cleveland  will  honor  Saul 
O.  Stillman  as  Its  Republican  "Man  of 
the  Year"  next  Thursday  night.  April  30. 

As  far  as  many  of  us  are  concerned, 
our  good  friend  Saul  Is  Republican  Man 
of  Every  Year.  For  more  than  half  his 
life  he  has  been  the  man  behind  the 
scenes,  never  losing  his  cool  even  under 
pressure,  a  genuine  braln-truster  who  is 
always  considerate  and  polite,  a  man 
you  can  always  depend  upon,  and  it  is 
great  to  know  that  he  will  be  center  stage 
at  the  Rlpon  banquet  receiving  the  kudos 
and  taking  the  bows. 

Saul  has  a  distinguished  background. 
Bom  in  Cleveland  on  January  27,  1916. 
he  attended  Cleveland  public  schools, 
was  graduated  from  Olenvllle  High 
School,  and  received  the  Harvard  Club 
of  Cleveland  scholarship  and  successive 
scholarships.  He  was  Phi  Beta  Kappa  at 
Harvard,  where  he  received  his  B.A.  de- 
gree cum  laude  in  1930.  In  1931.  Saul  was 
awarded  the  Rutherford  B.  Hayes  Law 
School  Scholanhlp.  and  received  his 
LL3  degree  from  Harvard  Law  School 
in  1933. 

Our  friend  was  admitted  to  the  Ohio 
Bar  in  1934,  He  has  been  a  member  of 
the  Cuyahoga  County  Board  of  Elections 
from  1962  to  the  present  and  has  served 
since  1962  as  Ohio  Republican  Central 
Committee  from  the  22d  Congressional 
IXstrict.  After  serving  as  vice  chairman 
of  the  Cuyahoga  County  Republican 
Central  Committee,  he  has  been  chair- 
man since  1968.  He  is  treasurer  of  the 
Cuyahoga  County  Republican  Executive 
Committee. 

Saul  Stillman  is  vice  president  of  Park 
Synagogue  of  Cleveland  Heights,  presi- 
dent of  the  Hebrew  Free  Loan  Associa- 
tion of  Cleveland,  a  teacher  in  the  high 
school  department  of  Park  Sjrnagogue 
since  1934.  He  has  served  as  social  and 
welfare  department  worker  for  the 
Cuyahoga  County  Relief  Administration 
and  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Adminis- 
tration. He  was  former  secretary  and  as- 
sistant to  the  late  UJ3.  Senator  George 
H.  Bender  and  was  formerly  associated 
In  law  practice  with  Court  of  Appeals 
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Judge  Daniel  H.  Wasseiman  of  Cleve- 
land. 

Saul  and  his  lovely  wife,  Cecelia,  whom 
he  married  in  1933.  are  parents  of  three 
children,  all  college  graduates.  Their 
daughters,  Barbara  Meister  of  Ventura 
and  Jean  Wolff  of  Encino.  are  teachers 
in  California,  and  their  late  son,  Arthur 
Stillman,  was  director  of  International 
Voluntary  Services  of  the  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development  at  the  time  of 
his  tragic  death  in  Vientiane,  Laos.  In 
the  tradition  of  this  remarkable  family's 
dedication  to  public  service,  Mrs.  StUl- 
man  teaches  social  studies  at  Euclid  Sen- 
ior High  School.  The  Stillmans  have 
seven  grandchildren. 

This  record  of  service,  not  only  to  his 
party,  but  to  the  community  and  Nation, 
mark  Saul  Stillman  as  a  man  of  whom 
any  group  could  be  tremendously  proud. 
We  Republicans  are  delighted  with  this 
tribute  to  a  great  and  selfless  American 
and  to  a  dear  friend. 

Milt  Widder,  another  Cleveland  stal- 
wart and  the  most  widely  read  columnist 
of  the  Cleveland  Press,  on  March  28  be- 
stowed his  much-coveted  "Halo  of  the 
Week"  award  on  Saul  with  the  follow- 
ing editorial  comments : 

with  rare  perception  the  Rlpon  Club  chose 
Saul  Stillman  for  its  annual  "Republican 
i  of  the  Tear"  award.  It  will  be  presented 
to  BLm  AprU  30.  This  "Halo  of  the  Week"  to 
the  Rapubllcan  cochalrman  who  is  an  un- 
usual oombinatlon  of  a  fine  gentleman  and 
a  practlaal  politlcan.  Stuim&n  Is  a  student, 
a  lawyer  Vlth  Judicial  temperament  and  one 
of  thoae^personalitles  who  is  revered  by  party 
workm  beyond  the  call  of  duty.  A  Harvard 
Law  School  graduate.  StUlman  (with  Bob 
Hughes)  has  run  the  County  Republican 
Party  with  a  steady  hand  for  two  years.  He 
la  a  distinguished  member  of  the  Election 
Board;  be  is  a  prime  debater  and  even 
coached  a  basketball  team. 

Milt  has  summed  up  the  Saul  Stillman 
story  succinctly,  the  story  of  a  warm- 
hearted, coolheaded,  brilliant  personal- 
ity, truly  a  man  for  all  seasons.  It  is  an 
honor  to  know  him  and  to  work  with 
him.  

A  CLEANER  SAN  DIEGO  BAY 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OP  CAUrOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  23.  1970 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Earth 
Day  yesterday  clearly  demonstrated  that 
Americans  want  a  better  and  cleaner 
environment.  In  San  Diego,  a  group  of 
pollution  fighters  are  translating  their 
concern  into  action  and,  as  a  result,  our 
city  has  a  cleaner  and  healthier  bay. 
These  clean  water  warriers  are  headed 
by  Kelly  Spalding,  a  scuba  diver  who, 
with  other  volunteers,  has  cleared  tons 
of  debris  from  the  floor  of  San  Diego 
Bay.  Their  tireless  efforts  were  reported 
in  the  San  Diego  Evening  Tribune  re- 
cently and  I  am  pleased  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  this  report,  as  follows: 
Repokickd  LrmnBxnw  L«aos  Dkivx  To  Clean 
Abka  Watmui 
(By  John  Farina) 

If  you've  ever  been  guilty  of  throwing  trash 
Into  the  bay,  Kelly  Spalding  won't  hold  it 
against  you,  providing  you've  reformed. 
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He's  looking  for  one-time  litter  bugs  who 
now  know  better,  and  anyone  else  to  help 
him  in  a  new  enterprise  that  keeps  him 
busy  night  and  day,  both  in  the  water  and 
out  of  it. 

Spalding,  4831  Del  Monte  Ave.,  and  a  small 
group  of  other  concerned  pollution-fighters, 
have  formed  the  nonprofit  Clean  Water,  Inc., 
whose  purpose  is  to  give  future  generations 
a  chance  to  know  what  a  clean  body  of 
water  looks  like. 

WAS  CtnLTT  ONE 

The  reason  Spalding  can  be  so  understand- 
ing about  people  who  dump  refrigerators, 
cans,  paper  cups  and  whatever  else  into  the 
bay  Is  that  once  he  also  polluted  the  bay. 

"Sure,"  he  admitted,  "I  contributed  to  the 
litter.  But  at  the  time,  I  didn't  think  that 
as  an  individual  I  was  creating  any  problems. 
I  felt  that  the  stuff  I  threw  into  the  water 
really  couldn't  make  that  much  difference. 

"But  when  you  multiply  that,  when  you 
realize  that  a  lot  of  people  are  doing  the 
same  thing,  then  you  know  better  and  you 
start  to  get  scared.  You  hear  reports  of  what 
air  and  all  other  kinds  of  pollution  are  doing 
to  the  country  and  you  understand  how  bad 
It's  getting." 

LATca  OF  uma 

Spalding  has  first-hand  knowledge  of  water 
pollution.  He  has  made  his  living  In  boat 
maintenance  at  Shelter  Island  and  he  is  a 
Scuba  diver  who  has  seen  "the  layer  of  litter 
spread  across  the  floor  of  the  bay." 

So  the  Clean  Water  corporation  came  into 
being  with  Spalding  as  one  of  the  incorpo- 
rators. The  others  are  Richard  Rogers,  a 
San  Diego  photographer;  Mesa  College  stu- 
dent John  Seellg,  who  wants  to  become  a 
marine  biologist,  hU  father.  Hal  Seellg;  Ken- 
neth Oilman,  a  professional  diver,  and  P. 
James  Bear,  an  attorney. 

Since  incorporation  a  short  time  ago.  Clean 
Water  has  been  fortunate  in  getting  welcome 
assistance  and  financial  aid  from  a  number 
of  business  and  governmental  sources. 

The  San  Diego  Unified  Port  District  prom- 
ises to  help  Spalding  haul  off  the  trash  he 
coUecU  from  the  bay,  and  the  port  permits 
him  use  of  a  slip  at  the  end  of  Shelter  Island 
for  docking  a  3S-foot  work  boat  donated  by 
the  Bissett-Berman  Corp. 

U.S.  Divers  Corp.  has  turned  over  $10,000 
worth  of  imderwater  diving  equipment,  at 
no  charge,  to  Clean  Water. 

Numerous  diving  clubs  in  San  Diego 
County  have  promised  their  cooperation,  and 
some  have  already  put  word  into  action  in 
drof^ing  down  to  the  bottom  ctf  the  bay 
and  cleaning  up  what  refuse  they  find  there. 

Why  the  big  concern  about  underwater 
pollution  that  you  can't  even  see? 

'Look,  man,"  answers  ^>aldlng,  "if  we  keep 
dumping  this  Jimk  Into  the  water,  it's  g<^ng 
to  get  to  the  point  where  we  can  see  it.  We're 
already  disturbtng  the  ecology  of  marine  life 
down  there. 

OCKAK    CALLED    DELICATE 

"The  trouble  is  that  people  are  using  the 
water  like  a  rug  to  sweep  things  under.  They 
think  they're  hiding  the  dirt.  But  it's  there. 
The  ocean  Is  big,  but  it's  delicate." 

And  there  Is  the  peripheral  problem,  the 
accumulation  of  Junk,  trash  and  litt«-  on  the 
beachea  to  consider,  !^>aldlng  says.  The 
beaches  will  have  to  be  cleaned  up  too. 

"If  we  don't  start  now,  the  situation  is 
going  to  get  out  of  hand.  San  Diego  is  grow- 
ing. We're  the  number  two  city  in  the  state. 
We  are  having  a  population  explosion,  and 
that  means  maybe  a  pollution  explosion  as 
well. 

"We  want  to  prevent  future  pollution  and 
we  want  to  clean  up  the  pollution  we  al- 
ready have." 

CinLOaEN   INVITED  TO   HELP 

Clean  water  wlU  be  strong  on  community 
pubUdty  and  educational  programs  to  get 
people,  especially  children,  to  understand  the 
need  for  an  unp<^uted  ocean. 
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"We  want  to  go  Into  the  schools  with  slides 
and  presentations  to  teach  the  children  the 
necessity  of  clean  water,  as  well  as  clean  air, 
for  healthy  living,"  Spalding  said. 

"We  wiU  be  working  with  the  city  and 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  clean-up  {KOgrams, 
and  we'd  like  to  enlist  the  Little  Leaguers 
and  Boy  Scouts  and  other  kids  to  go  out 
during  the  sununer  and  help  clean  the 
beaches.  They  don't  have  to  be  Involved  Just 
with  the  water  to  get  in  on  the  clean-up 
effort." 

OTHER   POLLUTION   A  TABCET 

Hard-core  pollution  also  is  a  target:  in- 
dustrial wastes  and  oU  spillages.  If  Clean 
Water  detects  these  forms  of  poUutlon,  firms 
responsible  will  be  contacted  and  Invited  to 
make  corrections. 

"We  would  give  the  companies  a  chance 
to  rectify  the  condltltHi  before  reporting  it  to 
the  public  agencies  concerned  about  pollu- 
tion," Spalding  said.  "Sometimes  the  com- 
pany isn't  aware  of  the  problem  their  itera- 
tions may  be  producing." 

Spalding  has  already  appeared  before 
county  supervisors  and  city  councilman  for 
financial  assistance.  And  he  is  applying  tix 
state  and  federal  grants  to  carry  on  the  work. 

LOOKING  FOB  RELPEBS 

Those  who  want  to  do  a  part  can  contact 
him  at  his  office,  2100  Fourth  Ave. 

In  addition  to  governmental  and  business 
leaders,  chUdren  and  the  general  public, 
Spalding  hopes  to  enlist  the  sui^xirt  of  sci- 
entists in  the  form  of  an  advisory  board  of 
sanitarians,  marine  ecologlsts.  pollution 
chemists  and  marine  biologists. 

"We  are  grateful,"  he  said,  "for  the  sup- 
port of  the  San  Diego  Regional  Water  Quality 
Contr<M  Board  and  Dennis  A.  OliCary,  its 
executive  officer,  who  believes  in  what  we  are 
doing  and  who  has  helped  pave  the  way  for 
us." 

Spalding  said  bis  organization  will  not 
limit  Itself  to  cleaning  up  offshore  waters. 
The  30,000  or  so  divers  in  the  county  are  be- 
ing encouraged  to  volunteer  to  also  clean 
up  the  county's  lakes  and  reservoirs. 


QUEEN  ISABELLA  DAY 


HON.  WILUAM  V.  ROTH,  iR. 

or   OBLAWABE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  AprU  23.  1970 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Oovemor 
of  Delaware,  Russell  W.  Peterson,  did 
declare  Tuesday.  April  22.  "Queen  Isa- 
bella Day"  in  our  State,  and  I  would 
like  to  take  Uus  opportunity  to  com- 
memorate this  anniversary  of  her  birth. 

At  this  point  In  our  history,  America — 
and  the  world — could  use  a  few  more 
leaders  with  the  qualities  exhibited  by 
both  Queen  Isabella  and  Columbus.  For 
it  was  that  great  woman's  dedication  to 
progress  and  the  betterment  of  mankind 
which  led  directly  to  Columbus'  great 
adventure  and  the  discovery  of  the  New 
World.  In  1492,  Christopher  Columbus 
and  his  men  set  foot  on  dry,  rocky  land ; 
less  than  1  year  ago,  Neil  Armstrong  and 
Edwin  Aldrin  took  the  flrst  dusty  walk 
on  the  moon.  Each  flrst  step  symbolized 
man's  yearning  to  conquer  the  unknown ; 
each  first  step,  indeed,  opened  new 
worlds. 

Our  Nation  is  now  aiming  for  many 
goals  "Just  over  the  horizon."  If  we  look 
to  the  future,  as  Queen  Isabella  did,  we 
can  succeed.  If  we  press  onward,  endure 
hardships,    counsel,    as    Columbus    did. 
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•gainst  those  who  would  end  the  Journey 
now.  we.  too.  can  someday  reach  a  new 
land. 

I  wo\ild  like  to  Insert  at  this  point  In 
the  RKoiD  the  text  of  Governor  Peter- 
son's proclamation  designating  Tuesday, 
April  32.  as  Queen  Isabella  Day: 
Statsmxnt  bt  Got.  RmsKU.  W.  PnTmaoi*  D* 

OaaBtTANCK    OF    QTTSXIf     iBfKl.I.A     DAT 

Queen  iMbella.  wife  of  Penllnand  of  Arm- 
gon  and  Queen  of  CastUe,  wu  Instrumental 
Jn  facilitating  the  royage  of  Chrtatopher  Co- 
lumbua  during  which  he  dUcovered  America, 
tbua  ■^'""g  a  new  dUnanalon  to  the  cItIIIimwI 
world. 

Her  ICajeaty'a  confidence  In  Columbua  as 
well  as  the  financial  risks  she  undertook  oo 
behalf  of  Spain  has  Indeed  earned  Queen 
TmiH»"»  a  unique  place  in  the  history  of 
Western  clTlllsatlon. 

The  qualities  of  confidence  In  the  future, 
spirit  of  adrenture  with  a  purpose,  and  sac- 
rifice In  the  cause  of  hiunan  progress  ex- 
lUbtted  by  this  dynamic  woman  are  char- 
acteristics worthy  of  emulation  In  this,  the 
twentieth  century. 

Because  the  history  of  America  has  direct 
linkage  to  the  birth  of  Queen  Isabella  on 
April  22.  1451,  It  Is  a  pleasure  for  me,  as 
OoTemor  of  the  State  of  Delaware,  to  desig- 
nate Wednesday.  April  22,  1»70  as  "Queen 
Isabella  Day"  in  Delaware,  and  urge  all  Dela- 
wareans  to  reacqualnt  themselyes  with  the 
earliest  history  of  our  Nation. 


EARTH  DAT 


HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 


or  OHIO 

m  TH«  HOUSE  OF  RKPRBSENTATTVKS 

Thmrsday.  April  23,  1970 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker.  Earth  Day  ob- 
senrances  in  Stark  County,  Ohio,  were 
highlighted  by  special  programs  at  our 
four  college  campuses.  Malone,  Mount 
Union.  Walsh,  and  Kent  SUte.  Canton, 
and  by  the  activities  of  the  Stark  County 
Wilderness  Center.  In  addition,  all  of 
the  city  schools  and  many  civic  organiza- 
tions carried  on  conservation  activities 
and  programs  during  the  day. 

The  Mount  Union  College  activities, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Richard  But- 
ton, actually  amount  to  an  "Earth  Week." 
with  events  scheduled  on  several  days. 
Mr.  Button  has  outlined  the  activity  in  a 
letter  which  I  would  like  to  Include  at 
this  point  In  my  remarks: 

Motnrr  Uifiow  Colu»b, 
AtUmnee.  Ohio.  AprU  t.  1979. 
Hoa.  PBAVK  T.  Bow, 
Boute  ot  Bejrreaentmtive*. 
Wasktagtoa.  DC. 

Daaa  Oiiwiiannii  Bow:  We  are  happy  to 
i,^»/«.«i»^  that  Mount  Union  CoUege  wUl  be 
taking  an  actlTe  part  In  Karth  Day.  April  22. 
Studants  for  EUTlromnental  Action,  spon- 
aorad  by  Pbl  fUgma.  NaUonal  Biology  Society, 
have  planned  a  week  of  erents  InvolTlng  the 
lollaga  and  tba  oommunlty  of  AUlanoe.  8JEJL 
Is  at  praaant  rather  small,  but  hopes  to  grow 
la  tlia  future.  The  original  members  are 
Richard  Button,  chairman.  Sara  Holbrook, 
publicity.  Sua  DuChanols.  Whyllls  Hudson. 
Phil  Orwlck,  Darld  Toda  and  Roger  Hartley. 
Dr.  Charles  Bruesks  Is  the  adTlsor. 

Tbm  erants  for  Earth  Day  actually  start  on 
Monday.  April  6  when  the  fifth  and  sixth 
grade  grade  children  of  Alliance  will  begin 
to  isHgii  and  make  antl-poUuUon  poatara. 
TlM  winner  wlU  ba  prsasntert  a  trophy  by 
Oblo  StaU  Banator  Ralph  Regula  at  the 
momlDg  convocation  at  AprU  22. 
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AprU  18  will  find  Alliance  Boy  Scouts  clean- 
ing up  the  picnic  grounds  at  Deer  Creek,  a 
str«am  running  into  the  Alliance  Reservoir. 

Sunday  morning.  April  IBtb  Alliance  area 
nUnlsters  wUl  participate  in  Earth  Day  with 
their  morning  messages.  Also  environment 
and  ecology  displays  will  be  set  up  In  the 
windows  of  the  business  district  that  day. 

On  the  morning  of  April  22.  besides  pre- 
senting the  trophy.  Sen.  Regula,  alumnus 
and  trustee  of  Mount  Union,  will  be  the 
keynote  speaker  for  the  day.  His  message  Is 
entitled  "Give  Earth  a  Chance." 

That  afternoon  In  the  Hoover-Price 
Campus  Center,  we  will  be  showing  a  film 
"America  and  the  Americans."  It  Is  a  con- 
servation film  adopted  from  a  book  by  Em- 
ast  Hemingway  of  the  same  name. 

Later  In  the  afternoon.  Ohio  State  Repre- 
sentative Jim  Thorpe  of  Alliance  and  Dr. 
Debow  Freed,  Dean  of  the  OoUege  wUl  par- 
UdpaM  In  a  tree  planting  ceremony  at  the 
campus  liilrss 

In  the  evening  Mr.  W.  C.  Lang  of  General 
Tire  and  Rubber  In  Akron  wUl  speak  on  what 
Industry  has  and  Is  doing  In  the  area  of  en- 
vironmental control.  He  Is  a  member  of  the 
water  committee  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Chemical  Engineers. 

The  week  of  acUvltles  will  close  on  Satur- 
day, AprU  26.  when  Mount  students  and 
members  of  the  Dr.  Roach  Outdoor  League 
Inc.  and  the  American  Fisherman's  Protec- 
tion Association  wlU  circulate  petitions  urg- 
ing the  major  bottling  companies  to  discon- 
tinue no-depoelt  bottles  and  to  offer  money 
for  returned  aluminum  cans. 

Mayor  Dale  Walbom  has  cooperated  with 
us  by  declaring  AprU  22  Earth  Day  In  Al- 
liance. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  asalstance. 
Sincerely. 

RiCHtap  Ij.  Buttom. 

Malone  College  at  Canton  also  had  an 
extensive  program  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  Oary  Rummel.  with  the  assist- 
ance of  Dr.  Charles  C.  King,  professor  of 
biology.  The  program  was  as  follows: 
Basth  Day:  Ait  BsaactsB  in  EirvnomcxirraL 

Awsaxmaa.  ArasL  22.  1970.  Malowx  Col- 

Lxox.  CAjrroit,  Owio 
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Mark  Tlmmons.  Presiding. 
0:00   A.M.:    Introductory   Remarks.   Oary 
Rummel. 
S:06  AM.:  Laava  Tbam  a  Ploww.  Woody 


OlS  AJI.:  Oovemmental  RespnnslblUUas 
In  Environmental  Problems.  Honorabla  Don- 
ald B.  (Bus)  Lukens,  Representative.  Ohio 
24th  Caograaslanal  District,  and  RepubUean 
Candidate  for  Oovamor. 

10:15  AM.:  Break. 

10:20  AJC:  TbeWayltla. 

10:S0  A.M.:  The  Crisis  In  Our  Environment, 
Dale  B.  WhlteseU.  BxecuUve  Vice  President, 
Ducks  Unlimited  and  fonner  Chief.  Ohio  Divi- 
sion of  Wildlife. 

11 :30  AM. :  Break  for  Lunch. 

11:46  AM.  to  12:45  VM.:  Luncheon  for 
Speakers.  Malone  CoUege  Dining  Hall. 


Walt  Wosnlak.  Presiding. 

1:00  P.M.:  Leave  Tbsm  a  Flower.  Woody 
Reed. 

1:10  PM.:  Bryoe  C.  Browning,  ratlrad  ax- 
acuttva  of  the  Muskingum  Watarabad  Oon- 
sarvancy  District. 

1:15  P.M.:  Problems  of  Environment  and 
Lagislattva  Methods  of  SoluUon.  Hoftorable 
Ralph  S.  Regula.  StaU  Banator,  Ohio  28th 
DUtrlct. 

1:65  PJL:  Introduction  of  Tiach-ln  p«- 
sonnel. 

2:10  to  S:00  PJC:  Teach-in  Session  I. 

3:10  to  4:00  PJC:  Teach-in  Session  IZ. 

4:  so  PJC.:  Intarmant  Oeremoay.  Osborne 
Lobby. 

Xvenlng  Session  Tsntatlva. 


Tkacb-In  Topics 

1.  Over-Population  and  Birth  Control.  Mor- 
ris Dixon,  M.D..  Wooster,  Ohio. 

2.  Landfills  and  Solid  Waste  Disposal.  Eddie 
Kohl,  New  Phlla.,  Ohio.  Ohio  Reclamation 
Association. 

3.  Saving  Our  SoU  and  Water,  Herman 
Mowls,  Canton,  Ohio,  Conservationist,  Soil 
Conservation  Service.  VS.  Dept.  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

4.  Pollution  and  the  Urban  Environment. 
VlrgU  Musser,  MasslUon.  Ohio,  City  Solici- 
tor of  MasslUon. 

5.  Air  Pollution  and  Human  Disease,  L.  L. 
Taylor,  Canton.  Ohio.  Executive  Director, 
Stark  County  T3.  and  Respiratory  Diaaasa 
Association. 

6.  Current  Trends  in  Strip  Mine  Reclama- 
tion. Art  Wallace,  Cadiz,  Ohio.  Director,  Land 
Use  Program.  Hanna  Coal  Company. 

7.  Air  Pollution  as  It  Affects  the  Weather, 
Terry  A.  RlUer,  N.  Canton,  Ohio,  Chief 
Meteorologist,  Environmental  Science  Serv- 
ices Admn. — Akron-Canton  Regional  Airport. 

8.  Theology's  Responsibility  to  Human  and 
Natural  Ecology.  Eugene  L.  Collins,  Canton, 
Ohio.  Asst.  Prof,  of  ReUglon.  Malone  College. 

B.  The  Crisis  In  Our  Environment,  elabora- 
tion on  morning  session.  Dale  E.  WhlteseU. 

10.  Problem  of  Environment  and  Legislative 
Methods  of  Solution,  elaboration  on  after- 
noon session,  Rali^i  8.  Regula. 

I  regretted  that  I  was  not  able  to  at- 
tend either  of  these  college  programs  be- 
cause of  engagements  here  in  Washing- 
ton. However,  it  is  quite  obvious  from  the 
interest  shown  throughout  the  commu- 
nity that  we  have  a  widespread  desire 
for  personal  involvement  in  programs  for 
Improving  the  environment.  I  hope  that 
all  concerned  will  keep  that  interest  alive 
and  move  forward  on  practical  programs 
to  make  Stark  County  a  healthier  and 
more  beautiful  region.  For  my  part.  I  will 
do  whatever  I  can  in  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  to  attain  the  same  objectives. 

In  conclusion.  I  would  like  to  Include 
with  my  remarks  the  Canton  Repository 
article  announcing  all  of  the  various 
evoits  in  the  county,  and  an  excellent 
editorial  from  the  Alliance  Review  hav- 
ing particular  reference  to  the  Mount 
Unl(»i  program: 
OascavANCx  Skt  WxsifxsDaT:  Collxobs,  Wn.- 

DsaNXsa    CxifTxa    SraaaiixAD    Baxth    Dat 

Ervoar 

(By  WlUlam  V.  Merrlman) 

The  Canton  area  was  alive  today  with  plans 
to  blghUght  the  environmental  crisis  with 
Earth  Day  programs  Wadnasday. 

In  fact,  Malons  CoUega  studenU  began  the 
observance  Monday,  picking  up  litter  along 
the  Route  62  expreaaway  bank  on  the  north 
aide  of  the  campus. 

The  students,  mostly  from  ecology  and 
general  biology  classes,  worked  a  specific  dU- 
tanoe  to  see  how  the  amount  of  Utter  in  that 
stretch  oomparaa  with  a  national  average 
aample. 

Wednesday,  the  Junk  they  coUected  wlU 
ba  displayed  prominently  on  campua. 

Tonight.  Stewart  Udall.  former  U.S.  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  wUl  speak  in  Kent,  ad- 
dressing a  session  ot  Kent  State  University's 
^l1p■^*^  Think  Week.  This  year's  theme  la, 
•^environment  Is  a  Dirty  Word." 

Wednesday^  local  Earth  Day  acUvltlea  wlU 
focus  on  the  county's  four  coUege  campuaea. 
at  K8U  and  at  Stark  WUdemess  Center. 
Hera's  the  schedule: 

Malone — UJB.  Rep.  Donald  B.  Lukana  wiU 
spaak  at  0:16  ajn..  State  San.  Ralph  S.  Reg- 
ula. R-Navarre.  will  appear  in  the  afternoon 
and  several  lacturas  wlU  ba  given  on  urban 
poUutlon,  problema  of  aoologlcal  poUutlon 
and  poUatlon  abatamant  lagtalatlon. 
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Walsh — John  H.  Olenn,  ex-astronaut  run- 
ning for  the  U.S.  Senate,  is  slated  to  appear 
in  the  afternoon,  with  several  daasroom 
teach-ins  planned  during  the  day. 

Mount  Union — Sen.  Regula  wiU  spaak  at 
10:10  ajn.  on  "Give  Earth  a  Chance."  with 
continuous  showliig  during  the  day  of  tha 
film.  "America  and  the  Americans." 

A  tree  planting  ceremony,  syntboUc  of  the 
college's  landscaping  project,  will  be  held  in 
the  morning  near  college  lakes.  Dean  DeBow 
Freed  and  AlUance  Mayor  Dale  Walbom 
will  participate. 

Kent  Stark — Biology  students  Involved  in 
antlpoUutlon  projects  wlU  share  their  find- 
ings with  other  students.  No  single  speaker 
has  been  scheduled. 

Kent  State  University — Ralph  Nader  is 
scheduled  to  speak  Wednesday  night. 

Stark  WUdemess  Center — Some  140  wUl 
ptartldpate  In  an  aU-day  teach-out  in  the 
center  at  WUmot.  with  a  10  ajn.  keynote  ad- 
dress to  be  given  by  J.  Arthur  Herrick, 
biology  professor  at  KSU.  and  an  11  ajn.  talk 
on  state  legislation  affecting  the  environ- 
ment to  be  made  by  Robert  Paton.  execu- 
tive director  of  Buckeye  Trail  Association. 

After  a  noon  sack  lunch,  those  attending 
wUl  be  split  Into  two  groups. 

Group  A  wlU  hear  John  T.  HalsaU.  Can- 
ton air  poUuUon  control  engineer,  discuss 
"Air  PoUuUon  In  Northeast  Ohio"  at  13:25 
pjn.  A  film  strip  "Man's  Natural  Environ- 
ment: Crisis  Through  Abuse."  wlU  be  shown 
and  flnaUy  natiu'e  walks  wUl  be  conducted 
by  Mis.  John  Andrews.  Mrs.  Robert  Anger- 
man  and  Mrs.  Samuel  West  of  the  center's 
women's  auxiliary. 

Group  B  win  take  nature  walks  first. 
giUded  by  Mrs.  Ray  Cowker,  Mrs.  Arthur 
Chrlstenson  and  Mrs.  Jeremy  FeUand.  Then 
it  will  hear  a  talk  on  Northeast  Ohio  air  pol- 
lution by  Joseph  Paumler,  assistant  Canton 
air  poUuUon  control  engineer,  and  view  tha 
film  strip. 

Environmental  bobblea  will  be  displayed 
during  the  day  by  Harold  A.  Boerner.  Mrs. 
G.  M.  Hatch,  Mrs.  William  C.  Bender  and  Mrs. 
Judson  M.  Case. 

KSU  students  Monday  heard  one  of  Presi- 
dent's aides  contend  the  environmental  cri- 
sis was  not  as  serious  as  many  claim  It  to  be. 

Christopher  DeMuth,  staff  assistant  to  the 
President  for  urban  affairs,  said  at  the  outset 
of  Think  Week  that  on  the  whole  the  en- 
vironment "is  not  deteriorating  that  much." 

"Serious  problems  of  the  environment  are 
not  unconquerable,"  Mr.  DeMuth  said,  noting 
"We  could  add  thousands  to  the  population 
and  stlU  improve  the  environment  at  the 
same  time." 

He  said  the  real  pubBe  commitment  to 
cleaning  up  the  environment  will  be  dis- 
covered when  persons  have  to  begin  paying 
the  cost  as  businesses  raise  their  pcloee  to 
pay  for  poUutlon  oontrols. 

Mount  Union  Pxogxak  To  Sna  Iimaxar  nr 
BifviaoNicKNTAi,  laaux 

The  national  momentum  for  improved  en- 
vironment will  reach  home  base  with  em- 
phasis in  the  next  few  days — particularly 
on  Wednesday  when  "Environmental  Action 
Day"  is  observed  on  the  Mount  Union  Col- 
lege campus  and  In  the  community. 

The  community  received  a  bit  o(  an  in- 
troduction during  the  last  weekend  when 
preliminary  steps  were  taken  under  Dr.  John 
A.  Roach  Outdoor  League  axisploee,  for  a  sum- 
mer cleanup  along  the  banks  of  the  Mahon- 
ing River.  The  Upper  Mahoning  Wateiahed 
Association  also  is  oooperatlng  In  this  ven- 
ture which  would  reach  community-wide  pro- 
portioos  because  thousands  of  voliuiteers 
would  be  needed  to  clear  the  river  area  of 
trash  and  Utter. 

For  the  Instant,  however,  the  ocmcentra- 
tlon  will  be  at  Mount  Union,  where  plans 
have  been  made  for  a  oomprehenslve  pro- 
gram handled  by  the  students  and  under 
the  direction  of  Richard  Button,  a  Green- 
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town  sophomore,  with  Dr.  Charles  EL  Brueske. 
assistant  professor  of  biology,  as  adviser. 

Mayor  Dale  Walbom  has  proclaimed  the 
event  as  a  move  to  tackle  the  pollution 
problem,  and  to  clean  and  beautify  the  sur- 
roundings that  "are  Important  to  every  dt- 
iaen  of  our  commvinity." 

On  Wednesday,  State  SenaUn-  Ralph  R%u- 
la,  himself  a  Mount  alumnus,  wlU  speak  at 
the  10:10  ajn.  convocation  on  the  appeaUng 
topic,  "Give  Earth  a  Chance." 

During  the  afternoon  on  Wednesday,  a 
movie  on  "America  and  Americans"  wUl  be 
seen  at  the  Hoover-Price  Campus  Center  and 
the  climax  of  the  day  wlU  come  at  7:30  pjn. 
when  W.  C.  Lang  of  the  General  Tire  Co., 
Akron.  wlU  tell  of  Industry's  efforts  against 
poUutlon.  This  pubUc  presentation  wlU  be 
at  the  Rodman  Playhouse. 

A  series  of  other  events  also  Is  scheduled 
over  a  period  of  days  In  an  effort  to  focus 
campus  and  community  attention  on  "Earth 
Day."  There  will  be  tree  planUng,  also 
Wednesday,  at  the  college  lakes,  and  on  Sat- 
urday, April  25,  petitions  will  be  circulated 
for  signatures  of  persons  asking  bottling 
companies  to  refrain  from  xislng  non-retum- 
able  containers.  The  Dr.  Roach  Outdoor 
League  and  American  Fishermen's  Protec- 
tive Association  wlU  assist  with  the  petition. 

The  League  of  Women  Voters  wlU  assist 
in  a  poster  contest  and  downtown  window 
display.  Today,  Boy  Scouts  are  assisting  the 
Mount  Union  Business  Association  in  a  clean- 
up and  tomorrow  a  WFAH  panel  will  turn 
its  attention  to  the  problems  of  the  72'b. 
Dr.  Brueske.  Button.  Roger  Bartley  and  Phll- 
Up  Orwlck  WlU  participate. 

What  is  happening  here  is  part  of  a  na- 
tional program  coordinated  by  the  student- 
run  Environmental  Teach  In  Inc.  in  Wash- 
ington. 

There  la  no  doubt  that  environment  has 
become  a  big  issue.  PoUtlclans  and  business- 
men are  reowdlng  themselves  In  favor  of  a 
cleaner  environment,  but  actual  achieve- 
ments are  Just  now  taking  shape. 

There  haa  been  much  rhetoric  but  Uttle 
understanding  of  ecological  problems — ^whlle 
the  problem  has  wcKsened. 

Many  areas  apparently  are  in  much  worse 
shape  than  here,  but  admittedly  there  is  a 
problem  to  ba  oopad  with. 

In  the  nation,  there  la  smog  In  Yoeemlte 
VaUey,  sewage  in  the  Hudson  River  area, 
DDT  In  food,  and  decay  in  the  cities.  We 
put  a  man  on  the  moon,  but  we  stlU  put 
our  garbage  into  drinking  water  in  aome 
places. 

The  countryside  is  suffering  as  witness  the 
Mahoning  Blvar  situation. 

For  theae  reaaons.  April  22  has  been  des- 
ignated a  day  of  nationwide  action.  Through 
activities.  Including  teach-ins.  on  campuses, 
in  high  aehods,  and  In  local  communities, 
people  WlU  have  a  fiance  to  examine  the 
facts  about  the  anvlronmental  crises.  They 
can  find  out  what.  If  anything.  Is  being  done, 
and  what  should  be  done. 

PoUutants  from  foasU  fuel  are  expected  to 
double  in  usage  by  1980.  Pn^Mtty  damage 
from  air  poUutton  In  this  country  Is  esti- 
mated at  $18  bllUon  a  year  and  700,000,000 
pounds  of  pesticides  are  used  each  year. 

This  is  the  background  for  "Environmen- 
tal Action  Day."  such  as  Is  taking  shape  at 
the  college  under  guidance  of  Button  and 
Dr.  Brueske. 

Button,  Mount's  student  leader  In  tha 
program,  is  really  putting  into  praetioe  an 
Interest  in  conservation  and  environmental 
activities  bom  when  he  was  a  Boy  Scout. 

Button,  a  graduate  of  North  Canton  Hlg^ 
School,  is  majoring  in  poUtlcal  science  and 
anticipates  college  admissions  work.  He  was 
an  Eagle  scout  whUe  In  high  school  and 
served  ss  vice  president  of  the  Canton  Dis- 
trict tnnted  Methodist  Youth  FeUowship.  Re 
Is  a  member  of  the  college  Dynamo  atalf  and 
the  Dynamo  Aasociatlon.  He  is  rush  dialr- 
man  for  the  Sigma  Aljrtia  EprtHm  Fkatemtty, 
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a  member  of  the  Student  Senate  and  the 
Mount  Marchers  musical  group. 

Dr.  Brueske,  who  has  been  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  biology  since  lOM,  formerly  was  a 
graduate  assistant  at  Arixcma  State  Unlvar- 
aity.  He  Is  a  member  of  various  professional 
societies  In  the  biological  field  and  has  pre- 
sented a  number  of  academic  papers. 

The  plans  are  made  and  the  leadership 
provided  for  "Environmental  Action."  This 
Inaugural  program  should  provide  a  gauge  as 
to  the  concern  which  the  general  pubUc  has 
in  the  matter. 


THE  GENERA-nON  GAP 


HON.  MICHAEL  J.  HARRINGTON 

OF  MASSAC  (TDsrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  AprU  23,  1970 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  greatest  fears  of  this  country  to- 
day seems  to  be  its  own  young  people. 
The  generation  gap,  so  called,  is  so  mas- 
sive that  it  creates  division  and  strife 
and  often  prohibits  a  rational  relation- 
ship between  young  and  old.  TTie  youth 
of  this  Nation  are  for  the  most  part  de- 
cent, concerned,  active,  better  informed, 
more  caring,  and  better  educated  than 
any  in  our  history.  The  fact  that  they 
do  not  dress  to  make  the  "over  30's" 
comfortable  makes  them  automatically 
suspect  by  many.  This  problem  and  the 
irrationality  of  the  reaction  from  the  es- 
tabllshmoit  is  well  described  in  an  ar- 
ticle written  by  Howard  Iverson  which 
aiveared  In  the  Salem  Evening  News, 
Salem,  Mass.,  on  March  25,  1970. 

Mr.  Iverson  has  put  the  generation 
gap  in  Its  proper  [terspective  and  has 
done  all  of  us  a  service  through  this 
thoughtful  and  sensitive  article.  In  the 
belief  that  this  column  will  be  of  interest 
to  my  colleagues,  I  Include  it  in  the 
Record  at  this  time: 

TODMG  Pboplx  Won't  "Shut  Up"  Antmoxx 
(By  Howard  Iverson) 

The  mayor  of  Beveriy  says  it  "hurts  him  to 
see  a  lot  of  kids  congregated  In  the  center  of 
town." 

Well,  Mr.  Mayor,  it  hurts  me  me  a  lot  more 
to  think  that  the  people  of  Beverly  have 
elected  a  t"»"  of  such  obviously  shaUow 
thinking  to  so  sensitive  a  position. 

I  live  m  Beverly.  During  the  course  of  last 
summer  I  probably  drove  past  the  First  Bap- 
tist Church  an  average  of  3  times  a  day.  The 
young  people  were  always  there. 

They  sat  on  the  steps  or  leaned  against  the 
buUdlng.  More  often  than  not,  they  apUled 
down  the  stepe  and  out  onto  the  sidewalk. 

Often.  I  walked  past  the  church.  The  young 
people  were  aU  about,  to  be  sure,  but  they 
were  quiet  and  weU  behaved. 

There  was  no  profanity.  No  obscene  ges- 
txires.  Nothing  improper  ever  occurred. 

Nobody  ever  tried  to  seU  me  heroin,  or 
even  marijuana. 

There  were  lots  of  long  hair  and  heards 
and  dirty  feet,  and  I  am  sure  that  offended 
the  senalhUltles  of  the  over  30s. 

It  bothered  me.  I  havent  got  enough  hair 
left  to  let  it  grow,  my  wife  doesnt  like  beards 
and  my  feet  hurt  when  I  go  without  shoes. 

For  a  long  time  there  ware  stories  that 
the  young  people  sitting  on  the  chiuch  steps 
vrere  an  economic  detriment  to  the  down- 
town biudnesB  district.  Don  ingraham.  who 
waa  reprasMiting  the  buatnasaman,  admitted 
last  week  that  they  ware  not. 

The  i>oUce  kept  the  diurch  under  surveU- 
Uuoce  aU  summer.  Tbera  was  not  one  airaat 
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for  dmc  kbuM.  Tbw*  wm  not  on«  arratt  toe 
dlaturblnc  tbm  pw>c». 

■varyon*  w«a  mklUnc  tar  trouble,  lo  they 
would  h«T*  Ml  excuse  to  cbaae  the  yoting 
people  ftom  the  atepe.  There  wm  nooe. 

The  mayor  wlabea  that  the  young  people 
would  patronise  the  MacPberson  Touth  Cen- 
t«r,  which  Is  nice  it  you  w«nt  to  pUy  check- 
era,  or  baeketball  or  ping-pong,  or  whAtver  It 
U  thst  they  do  there. 

Fun  and  gamee  are  fine  for  some  teenagers, 
but  the  young  men  and  women  who  gather 
on  the  church  steps  are  not  drawn  to  such 
pastimes. 

They  are  more  serious  minded:  more  con- 
cerned with  the  war  in  Vietnam  than  with 
the  score  of  the  Red  Sox  game,  more  inter- 
ested in  integration  than  recreation,  more 
tuned  in  on  the  games  people  play  than 
people  who  play  games. 

And  this  Is  all  to  the  good. 

The  average  high  school  student  today  Is  a 
thousand  percent  better  informed  than  his 
counterpart  of  even  10  years  ago.  Instead 
of  hot  rods,  beach  parties  and  drlve-lns,  the 
young  people  of  the  70b  concern  themselves 
with  social  protest,  from  grapes  to  Vietnam, 
and  a  concern  for  the  future  of  htunanlty. 

They  think  and  they  speak  out,  which 
bothers  the  heU  out  of  their  elders,  who 
would  rather  not  answer  tough  questions 
about  ghettos,  foreign  policy  and  environ- 
mental and  moral  pollution 

And  young  people  today  have  a  thing  about 
hypocrisy,  in  the  government,  in  the  church 
and  In  their  elders,  which  means  most  anyone 
over  30. 

The  drugs  and  the  protests  make  the 
headlines,  causing  parents  and  politicians 
to  shake  their  heads  and  talk  of  irresponsi- 
bility. Take  a  look  around  at  the  explosions, 
nuclear  and  population:  at  the  hunger  and 
the  wars  and  the  people  that  profit  from 
both.  Look  around  and  you  wonder  who  It 
Is  that  is  Irresponsible. 

Toung  people  are  accused  of  dropping  out 
rather  than  seek  solutions  to  the  situations 
they  protest  against,  and  this  is  often  true. 
But,  In  our  own  little  worlds  we  all  sort  of 
oop  out  rathw  than  face  the  truth.  It's  Just 
that  we  do  it  quietly,  so  that  everyone  can 
pretend  that  it  lant  happening  to  them. 

What  the  Mayor  Orlmeees  of  this  world 
would  like  is  for  the  long  hair  and  the  bare 
feet  to  go  away.  Where  doesnt  matter.  Just 
away  so  that  nobody  has  to  look  at  them, 
to  be  reminded  that  there  are  questions  with- 
out answers. 

But  this  isnt  ao  years  ago,  or  even  10.  The 
young  people  wont  "shut  up  and  sit  down" 
anymore.  And  to  think  that  they  will— or 
should — is  a  mistake. 

Move  them  off  the  church  steps.  If  you  will, 
but  you  wont  get  rid  of  today's  young  adults 
that  easily.  You  can  hide  thenx,  but  you  can- 
not blindfold  then>:  you  cannot  gag  them; 
you  cannot  erase  their  Impact  on  tomorrow's 
world. 

Someday,  Mr.  Mayor,  they  will  be  in  your 
shoes.  There  will  be  step-sitters,  or  their 
equivalent,  to  test  their  patience.  I  hope 
that  they  will  have  more  compassion  and 
understanding  for  their  young  people  than 
you  have  for  them. 

They  could  not  have  much  leas. 


OUR  RAVAGED  ENVIRONMENT 


HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

or  cauroamA 

IN  THE  HOU8S  OP  RKPRSSENTATrVSS 

Thursday.  April  23.  1970 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Spemker,  today  I 
have  Introduced  •  far-reaching  anti- 
alr-p<dlutton  package.  However,  our 
problon  of  environmental  deterloratkn 
needs  a  new  redefinition  In  terms  of  the 
cost  of  a  ravaged  environment.  My 
friend  Kenneth  Bouldlng,  noted  ecoo- 
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omlst  and  educator,  has  been  pressing 
for  such  a  redefinition  for  many  years. 

Herbert  Rowan  of  the  Washington  Post 
has  written  a  perceptive  analysis  of  this 
issue  In  which  he  poses  the  question: 
Should  our  affluent  and  highly  productive 
society  assume,  without  question  or  crit- 
icism, that  all  economic  growth  is  bene- 
ficial to  society  and  environment?  Should 
we  not  idso  question  th^  offshoots  of  an- 
nual gross  national  product  growth, 
and  the  negative  aspects  of  gross  na- 
tional product  growth? 

Mr.  Rowan  aptly  describes  the  dangers 
of  our  naive  economic  assumption  re- 
garding gross  national  product  and  our 
environment,  and  outlines  some  Interest- 
ing suggestions  concerning  creating  a 
new  set  of  indicators  that  will  give  us 
some  notion  as  to  the  effects  of  gross 
national  product  on  the  quality  of  life. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  this  article 
to  all  my  colleagues  and  readers  of  this 
Rkcoro.  At  the  same  time  I  would  like  to 
submit  two  other  articles  of  Interest  on 
environmental  pollution  that  appetued  In 
ye-tTday's  Post  and  New  York  Times. 

The  material  follows : 

(From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post) 

QtrxsTioNiMG  ONP:    Is  OaowTH   Woara   It? 

(By  Hobart  Bowen) 

When  John  Kenneth  Oalbralth  wrote  his 
InfluenUal  "Affluent  Society"  13  years  ago. 
he  was  concerned  mostly  that  our  national 
production  goals  were  Indiscriminate  and 
much  of  our  output  an  accumulation  of 
trivia.  Thus  Oalbralth  was  contemptuous  of 
a  society  that  stressed — and  even  counted — 
the  big  tall  fins  on  Cadillac  cars  as  part  of 
the  Gross  National  Product. 

Today,  there  Is  a  new  concern.  It  Is  not 
Just  the  question  of  how  much  of  our  vaunt- 
ed ONP  consists  of  relaUvely  worthlees  ap- 
pendages, like  tall  fins  or  gaudy  chrome 
deeortalons,  but  how  much  of  our  product  Is 
actually  deetructlve  to  Ufe  and  health.  Slow- 
ly, but  surely,  we  have  come  to  realise  that 
more  U  not  necessarily  better,  and  this  has 
even  given  rise  to  a  far-out  new  school  of 
"sero  growth"  advocates  who  suggest  that 
the  only  thing  we  can  do  to  help  the  environ- 
ment la  to  stop  future  growth. 

This  Is  an  emotional  response  or  backlash 
to  the  Idea  that  as  a  nation,  we  have  for  too 
long  made  a  fetish  of  growth.  It  reflects  the 
new  left  distaste  for  material  things,  not 
Just  the  fact  of  growth.  But  the  problem  has 
long  been  on  the  mind  of  probing  analysts. 
Former  Economic  Council  Chairman  Walter 
W.  Heller,  for  example,  wrote  in  1966  In  his 
"New  Din>ensions  of  Economic  Policy": 

.  .  the  economic  growth  we  measure  is 
not  everything  .  .  .  First  daUn  on  the  prod- 
ucts of  growth  should  be  to  repair  the  rav- 
ages of  the  growth  proceas." 

Robert  Lekachman,  In  a  brilliant  eeaay 
in  the  March  Issue  of  Commentary,  obeerves 
that  If  a  new  pulp  mill  pollutes  a  clean 
stream,  "the  ONP  will  go  up,  not  only  cause 
of  the  mill's  valuable  output,  but  also  be- 
cause other  enterprises  and  municipalltiea 
located  downstream  from  the  polluter  will 
be  oompeUed  to  invest  In  cleansing  devices 
required  to  rvtum  the  water  to  usable  condi- 
Uon.  Similarly,  the  ONP  rises  both  with  au- 
tomobile sales  and  with  the  Increased  con- 
sumer expenditure  for  the  cleaning  of  clothee, 
lungs,  and  bodies,  necessitated  by  such 
purchases." 

Such  a  naive  evaluation  of  how  proeper- 
ous  we  are^the  general  rejoldng  In  the  es- 
tablishment of  mesninglees  quantitative  new 
"records" — tricks  us  into  thinking  that  we 
are  better  off  than  we  really  are. 

HaUer  now  thinks  It  Is  feasible  to  develop 
a  sat  of  Indlcatocs  (aa  a  supplamant  to  eoo- 
ncoiic  Indicators)  that  would  give  ua  an  In- 
dex to  aodal  amenltlea;   and  than  to  pro- 
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vide  some  aort  of  "deflator"  or  adjustment 
to  the  ONP  that  might  roughly  estimate  an;/ 
deterioration  in  the  quality  of  life. 

At  hearings  earlier  this  year  on  the  Ecc- 
nomlc  Report,  Rep.  Henry  S.  Reuss  (D-Wls.) 
suggeeted  that  the  Employment  Act  of  1046. 
which  sets  general  economic  goals,  might  b-) 
amended. 

The  Employment  Act.  Reuss  pointed  out, 
requires  the  government  to  consider  pro- 
duction, employment,  and  purchasing  powrr 
as  the  basic  criteria  for  national  economle 
policy.  How  about  environment?  Reuss 
asked. 

Key  Nixon  administration  officials  ac- 
knowledged that  the  environment  had  been 
neglected.  "Simply  producing  more  ...  if  it 
means  putting  more  smoke  in  the  atmos- 
phere ..."  Is  not  an  adequate  goal.  Economic 
Council  Chairman  Paul  W.  McCracken 
agreed.  And  Fsderal  Reserve  Chairman  Ar- 
thur Burns  suggested  that  statistics  might 
take  depreciation  into  account  for  the  envi- 
ronment, as  they  do  in  the  case  of  invest- 
ment in  plant  or  machinery. 

But  precious  little  has  been  done  either  to 
control  the  pollution  of  the  environment,  or 
to  make  a  meaningful  record  of  it.  And  fail- 
ure to  make  more  progress  along  such  lines 
will  merely  strengthen  the  argument  that 
the  only  way  to  leading  to  improvement  of 
the  environment  Is  to  stop  growth  itself. 

If  %e  slip  into  this  self-defeating  posture, 
we  win,  at  the  same  time,  stop  production  of 
the  means  for  controlling  pollution:  stop  the 
growth  of  Jobe:  and  eliminate  hopes  for  help- 
ing 30  per  cent  of  the  population  here,  or 
helping  underdeveloped  peoples  elsewhere 
eeoi4>e  from  poverty. 

It  would  seem  that  a  more  fruitful  area  to 
pursue  at  this  time  is  responsibility  of  the 
American  business  establishment  to  guaran- 
tee a  dramatic  reduction  in  the  Industrial 
pollution  of  air  and  water.  To  this  end,  the 
government  must  provide  the  necessary  laws 
and  be  prepared  to  enforce  them. 

In  a  series  of  major  corporation  annual 
meetings  in  the  next  few  weeks,  climaxing 
in  Detroit  on  May  33  when  Oeneral  Motors 
stockholders  get  together,  business  will  be 
asked  to  put  its  money  where  the  mouth  Is. 

On  an  Individual  level,  important  business- 
men have  been  demonstrating  an  increasing 
sense  of  social  responsibility  In  recent  times. 
For  example,  the  Urban  Coalition  Action 
Council  was  influential  In  assembliiig  a  most 
impressive  list  of  "establishment"  business 
leaders  in  support  of  President  Nlzon'a  Fam- 
ily Assistance  program. 

Other  businessmen  have  been  breaking 
away  from  a  monolithic  devotion  to  profit 
margins  to  speak  out  against  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam, on  pollution  problems,  consumer  pro- 
tection, and  other  Issues.  But  the  important 
point  Is  that  the  business  conunltment  has 
been  on  an  Individual,  not  a  company  or 
Industry  basis. 

The  Initiative  must  come  from  the  com- 
panies themselves,  and  that's  why  the  stock- 
holder meetings  this  month  and  next  are  so 
important.  We  should  hear  from  the  com- 
panies: we  should  hear  from  the  Influential 
business  organizations,  like  the  Business 
CouncU  and  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers.  Where  do  they  stand,  and 
what  do  they  propose? 

If  they  have  nothing  to  say,  then  they 
make  more  logical  ideas  like  Lekachman 's 
that  perhaps — to  take  one  example— airlines 
sboiUd  be  compelled  to  purchase  orer-tUght 
rights  from  property-ownera  In  the  path  of 
their  traffic. 

If  polluters,  stripped  from  the  protection 
of  friendly  regulating  agencies,  had  to  pay 
the  cost — instead  of  consumers — attitudes 
might  change  quickly  and  dramatically. 

(From  the  New  Toik  Times] 
"Cosmic  Outlaw"  .  .  . 
A   Marine  company  camped  on  a  South 
Padflc  Island  hilltop  during  World  War  ZX 
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was  startled  by  sormds  of  walling  and  the 
mournful  beating  of  drums  rising  day  and 
night  from  a  tribal  village  in  a  valley  below. 
After  a  few  days,  the  valley  fell  silent.  A 
passing  patrol  discovered  that  the  village  had 
been  burned  and  abandoned  because  of  an 
attack  of  crop  pestilence  and  human  disease. 
The  survivors  had  moved  on  to  build  new 
homes  in  an  unspoiled  portion  of  the  vast, 
thinly  populated  Jungle. 

The  Earth  Day  obeervancee  acroes  the 
United  States  today  are  akin  to  the  lamenta- 
tions of  those  primitive  people,  and  of  other 
stricken  human  communities  down  through 
the  ages,  for  a  ravaged  land  that  has  become 
unfruitful  and  for  a  society  that  baa 
shriveled  because  It  failed  to  renoaln  in 
harmony  with  the  nature  that  gave  it  birth 
and  sustenance. 

If  the  present  predicament  of  modem 
Americans  Is  not  so  acute  as  that  of  the 
South  Pacific  primitives.  It  la  in  the  long  run 
more  ominous.  For  having  overrun  and 
wasted  an  abundant  continent,  today's 
American  has  no  p'ace  to  turn  but  inward 
We  must  heal  ourselves  or  perish  In  our  own 
pollution  of  land,  sea  and  air. 

A  principal  target  of  today's  teach-ins  will 
be  the  technology  which  has  made  of  this 
country  at  once  the  envy  and  the  scourge  of 
mankind,  producing  aloivg  with  luiparalleled 
abundance  on  unprecedented  threat  to  the 
balance  of  nature,  not  only  In  this  hemi- 
sphere but  throughout  the  planet.  The  fault 
lies,  however,  not  with  the  use  of  science, 
wldoh  might  have  saved  the  South  Padfle 
TlUagers  and  may  yet  save  us  all,  but  wltti 
Its  abuae. 

Man.  especially  American  man,  has  em- 
ployed science  arrogantly  and  Ignorantly,  dis- 
regarding the  humility  of  the  Psalmist  who 
sang,  "The  earth  Is  the  Lord's,  and  the  full- 
nees  thereof;  forgetting  the  sound  precept 
set  forth  by  Sir  Ftanols  Bacon,  a  father  of 
modern  science,  who  warned,  "Nature  Is  not 
governed  except  by  obeying  her." 

Today's  teach-ins  will  be  a  step  toward  sal- 
vation only  If  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
enthusiastic  participants  are  able  to  Inspire 
the  people  of  this  country  to  t\im,  not  away 
from  science,  but  toward  a  more  humble  and 
wise  application  of  the  rich  Intellectual  heri- 
tage and  endowments  of  thla  nation  and  thla 
age.  Man'a  place  in  the  natural  world  muat 
be  rediscovered;  the  reverence  for  nature  that 
has  been  the  mark  of  wise  men  throughout 
the  ages  must  be  rekindled.  As  Henry  Beston 
has  written: 

"Nature  is  a  part  of  our  humanity,  and 
without  some  awareness  and  experience  of 
that  divine  mystery  man  .  .  .  becomes,  aa  it 
were,  a  kind  of  cosmic  outlaw,  having  neither 
the  completeness  and  Integrity  of  the  animal 
nor  the  birthright  oi  a  true  humanity." 

.  .  .  Im  AM  ITkbam  Wasiklans? 

Probably  the  most  potent  and  certainly 
the  most  poignant  of  the  nation's  Earth  Day 
observances  today  will  be  those  in  New  York 
City,  a  megalopolis  where  the  technological 
era  has  reached  the  heights  of  triumph  and 
tragedy. 

Here  on  one  small  Island  an  energetic  peo- 
ple has  erected  a  city  that  Is  In  many  ways 
a  towering  tribute  to  the  creative  genius  of 
man.  In  doing  so,  however,  New  Yorkers  have 
heedlessly  destroyed  the  natural  endowments 
of  a  onoe-favored  region,  polluting  the  wa- 
ters, fouling  the  air  and  obliterating  the  good 
green  earth  with  ruthless  extravagance.  The 
end  toward  which  this  is  all  dangerously 
tending  Is  a  technological  monstroelty,  a 
sterile  moniunent  of  concrete  and  steel  unfit 
for  human  habitation. 

Earth  Day  offers  an  opportiuilty  for  that 
embattled  minority  of  New  Torkars  who  are 
willing  to  stand  up  for  human  values  against 
the  dehumanizing  demands  of  development 
for  development's  sake.  The  new  national 
oonoem   for   the   envlTMunent   creates   one 
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more  chance  for  local  reformers,  like  the 
Regional  Plan  Association  and  the  Parks 
Council,  to  rally  effective  public  support  be- 
hind their  perannial  pleas  for  human-cen- 
tered urban  redevelopment. 

Unless  New  Yorkers  at  last  heed  these 
pleas,  there  is  not  much  hope  for  increas- 
ingly urbanized  man  anywhere.  The  creative 
genlvis  that  has  made  this  city  great  can  also 
make  It  a  good  place  to  live.  What  is  required 
is  the  civil  will  to  do  BO,  and  determined 
leadership  from  City  Hall  to  enforce  that  will 
against  the  myriad  vested  interests  that 
would   block  It. 

(From  the  Washington   (D.C.)   Post] 

Hard  Facts  About  Diktt  Facts 

(By  Colman  McCarthy) 

After  tons  of  adjectives  and  the  legwork 
of  a  thousand  advance  men,  today  sees  the 
arrival  of  Earth  Day — so  named  because  a 
few  earth  fteople  are  beginning  to  worry.  The 
basic  dread  Is  simple:  the  dirt  and  waste  is 
everywhere,  we  are  running  low  on — If  not 
out  of — clean  land,  air  and  water,  and  nobody 
gets  a  transfer  when  the  planet  stalls  In 
mld-alr.  Naturalists,  lecturers  and  the  In- 
evitable ma-too  i>olltlcians  speaking  at  hun- 
dreds of  colleges  and  high  schools  will  tell 
the  young  what  most  of  them  know  and  have 
heard  a  hundred  times  already. 

The  purpose  of  Earth  Day  Is  to  prod  each 
group  to  work  out  a  strategy  for  earth-lm- 
provemmt — or  what  Is  now  called  strenuously 
ecotactict.  Many  will  organize  to  change  local 
pro-pollution  laws,  or  perhaps  unite  behind 
an  earth-minded  politician,  or  boycott  the 
one-way  cans  and  bottles,  or — hardest  of  all — 
begin  taking  personal  responsibility  for  con- 
serving things  like  water,  fossil  fuels  and  life 
itself. 

Trying  to  end  the  evil  of  pollution  may 
meet  many  of  the  frustratioiu  found  earlier 
in  the  civil  rights  and  antiwar  movements: 
first,  like  racism  and  war,  pollution  has  been 
going  on  unquestlcMied  so  long  that  sud- 
denly putting  on  the  brakes  Is  more  an  act 
of  alarm  than  actual  stopping — the  way  a 
speeding  car  needs  over  400  feet  of  braking 
before  forward  motion  Is  killed.  Second,  end- 
ing pollution  means  that  somebody  will  get 
hurt:  profits  must  be  cut,  comforts  reduced, 
sacnfioes  endured.  As  In  all  hxunan  struggles, 
the  powerful  and  monled  will  fight  the 
hardest  to  he  hurt  the  least. 

Few  politicians,  and  certainly  not  a  Repub- 
lican President  with  re-election  already  on 
his  mind,  are  talking  up  theae  hard  facts 
about  the  dirty  facts.  Instead,  antl-pollutton 
is  often  preeented  as  a  warm  puppy  issue, 
assuring  ham>mess  to  anyone  opposing  a  be- 
fouled environment.  If  we  pass  enough  laws, 
says  the  delusion,  spend  some  money  and 
have  a  good  heart,  well.  It  will  soon  be 
America  the  Beautiful  again. 

Just  how  fast  the  pollution  wheels  have 
been  speeding  along,  and  how  many  decades 
If  not  centuries  will  be  needed  before  they 
may  stop.  Is  shown  by  the  almost  co\intleaa 
laws  on  the  books  forbidding  pollution:  the 
Water  Quality  Act,  the  Clean  Air  Act,  the 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  the  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act,  to  name  a  few.  Yet,  the 
air,  land  and  water  continue  to  blacken.  The 
"laws"  have  been  Ignored  by  large  corpora- 
tions and  small  oompaales,  many  of  them 
cheered  on.  if  not  whipped  on,  by  the  stock- 
holders. But  the  Industries  were  only  com- 
mitting the  kind  of  ecological  murder  the 
federal  and  state  agencies  let  them  get  away 
with.  It  Is  almost  as  if  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment, Agriculture,  the  FTC,  the  nJA  and 
the  many  state  and  local  conservation 
bureaus  were  listening  to  Ford  Motor  Oixn- 
pany  president  Arjay  Miller,  who  warned  In 
1B67  of  the  "threat  of  over-regulation  by  gov- 
ernment" regarding  pollution.  That  remark 
was  made  when  pollution  was  still  a  quiet 
Issue. 

A  second  reason  why  destruction  of  the 
earth  will  not  atop  Instantly  Is  that   the 
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needs  of  the  public  will  not  Instantly  ■lo/'V^n 
The  opposite  seems  true.  American  b"m<ii 
are  now  so  filled  to  the  roof  with  appli- 
ances, machines,  devices  and  gizmos  that  the 
demand  for  electricity  to  run  them  aU  Is 
inaatlable. 

The  electric  companies,  far  from  being 
profit-mongers,  argue  that  nuclear  power 
plants  must  be  bxillt  to  supply  the  public. 
But  each  plant  needs  millions  of  g»iinn«  of 
water  to  cool  the  machinery.  The  used  water 
is  then  fiushed  into  a  lake  or  river  at  an 
increased  temperature  that  kills  the  fish  and 
unbalances  the  ecology. 

What  does  the  public  want?  More  con- 
traptions In  its  homes  or  clean  lakes  and 
rivers  outdoors? 

The  dioloe  Is  everywhere.  Phoepbates  In 
detergents — such  as  Axlon,  Bold.  Cheer,  Fab, 
Oxydol,  Tide,  Trend — have  been  ruining  our 
lakes  and  rivers,  according  to  the  House 
Committee  on  Government  Operations  and 
anyone  able  to  see  or  smell.  But  the  heavy 
duty  soaps  clean  clothes  fresher  and  brighter, 
and  everyone,  except  aome  of  our  younger 
people,  wants  that.  Moreover,  according  to 
the  Soap  and  Detergent  Association,  elimi- 
nating phosphates  "would  be  equivalent  to 
setting  back  health,  cleanliness  and  sanita- 
tion standards  many  years." 

Despite  the  industry's  talk  about  Impend- 
ing disease  and  pestilence,  a  cboice  Is  pres- 
ent: weaker  soaps  or  cleaner  lakes  and  rivers. 
But  is  there  a  choice?  The  industry  swears 
that  no  replacement  for  phosphates  Is  now 
p>osslble;  since  the  Interior  Department  Is 
bestltant  to  fon^  the  manufacturers  to 
change  (Interior  has  funded  only  one  study, 
for  only  t99,000,  on  the  idea  of  removing 
pbospliates  from  the  detergents) ,  the  public 
has  the  choice  made  for  it:  rivers  and  lakes 
that  are  dirty  today  and  dirtier  tomorrow. 
The  question — who  gets  hurt  the  most  in 
cleaning  up? — easily  wins  the  Rhetorical 
Question  of  the  Century  contest.  The  con- 
sumer, who  else?  Fortune  magazine  recently 
asked  business  leaders  for  Ideas  on  solving 
the  ecology  mess.  Over  half — 67  per  cent- 
said  the  goverxunnet  should  offer  industry 
tax  relief  for  combat  duty  In  wghting  pollu- 
tion. "This  would  mean,"  writes  Michael  Har- 
rington In  the  current  Commonweal,  "that 
the  biggest  polluters,  with  the  greatest  prob- 
lems, would  get  the  largest  subsldlee.  It 
would.  In  effect,  reward  those  who  have 
befouled  the  atmosphere.  Axul  It  would,  like 
all  other  tax  expenditures  for  the  private 
sector,  take  money  away  from  social  uses." 
In  case  tax  money  is  not  about  to  be  forked 
over,  a  few  industries  are  telling  the  public 
outright  that  the  latter  must  pay.  Prices  will 
be  raised  $100,  for  example,  on  new  OM  cars 
for  anti-smoke  devices.  At  this  point,  the 
temptation  is  to  oonrtemn  the  captains  of  In- 
dustry and  their  corporals  at  the  local  outlet. 
But  this  Is  simple-minded.  Naturally,  Indus- 
try Is  going  to  make  the  public  pay.  American 
business  has  worked  hard  and  long  to  supply 
the  public  with  the  services,  goods  and  tech- 
nology It  seemed  to  want.  The  Individual 
consumer  never  asked  for  products  that 
dldnt  pollute;  Instead,  as  in  the  case  of  cars, 
he  said,  "Make  them  flashy,  fast  and  power- 
ful." Detroit  did.  Now,  the  public  suddenly 
wants  its  cars  clean  as  well.  "That's  fine  with 
us,"  says  Detroit,  but  be  prepared  to  pay  for 
this  latest  whim  the  way  you  wanted  and 
paid  for  the  old  whims. 

At  the  base  of  the  environmental  crisis, 
two  general  theories  of  man  are  whirling.  The 
first,  from  philosopher  Alfred  North  White- 
head and  popularised  by  TeUhard.  holds  that 
the  creation  of  the  world  Is  still  ongoing.  The 
current  mire  In  pollution  should  not  dis- 
courage— ^it  Is  only  a  venial  lapse  caused  by 
the  giddiness  of  progress.  Well  snap  to  soon, 
and  be  awept  up  In  what  TSlUuatl  calls  "an 
IrreslsUbls  Uds  ot  Ilbaratsd  energies.'' 

Tits  asooDd  tlMOiy  Is  from  Freod  who 
claimed  that  man  has  an  "Innate  Inclination 
toward  evil,  toward  aggression,  destruction, 
and  .  .  .  toward  cruelty." 
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The  quMtlon  rklaed  bj  an  earth  suddenly 
turned  cenpool.  after  mUllons  of  years  of 
grace  and  purity,  is  forcing  a  definition  of 
man:  la  be  a  co-creator  or  a  Tlolent  de- 
stroyer? The  hope  of  Earth  Day  Is  that  we  are 
the  former,  that  survival .  even  self -Improve- 
ment. Is  still  possible.  But  even  here  the  evi- 
dence Is  oolzed.  The  very  signs,  posters,  but- 
tons and  pictures  used  to  dramatize  April  33 
will  become  tomorrow  Just  more  piles  of  Junk 
and  garbage  to  be  hauled  off  to  the  burning 
ground — as  much  a  pollutant  to  the  aid  and 
earth  as  any  Detroit  smokewagon  guaranteed 
to  be  damned  more  than  once  today. 


NATIONAL  SECRETARIES'  WEEK 


HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

om  aoTTTH  caaouMA 

IN  THK  H0178E  OF  RKPRBSKNTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  23.  1979 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week  hu 
been  designated  as  National  Secretaries' 
Week,  and  I  think  it  is  most  appropriate 
at  this  time  for  us  to  recognize  and  hon- 
or those  who  work  and  serve  us  so  well  as 
secretaries.  Secretaries  keep  the  wheels 
of  progress  rolling  for  business,  Oovem- 
ment.  and  industry.  They  occupy  posi- 
tions of  trust  and  must  be  dependable 
and  responsible.  The  success  of  an  execu- 
tive or  of  an  entire  enterprise  sometimes 
rests  on  the  good  judgment  and  the  con- 
scientiousness of  one  secretary.  Secre- 
taries have  the  responsibility  for  doing 
the  detailed  work  which  is  necessary  to 
keep  our  Oovemment  and  industries  op- 
erating smoothly  and  efficiently.  Along 
with  basic  secretarial  skills  and  tech- 
niques, the  modem  secretary  must  know 
<^ce  management,  research  sources, 
public  relations,  and  financial  proce- 
dures. Today's  secretaries  are  profes- 
sionals. I  commend  their  dedication, 
loyalty,  and  devotion. 

There  are  no  limits  to  the  opportuni- 
ties o[>en  to  capable  individuals  with 
secretarial  skills.  The  Honorable  Edgar 
Brown,  president  pro  tempore  of  the 
South  Carolina  Senate  and  a  renowned 
figure  In  the  politics  of  South  Carolina, 
attributes  part  of  his  success  to  the 
knowledge  of  shorthand  which  he  gained 
as  a  court  stenographer.  Such  interna- 
tionally famous  statesmen  as  James  P. 
Byrnes  and  Bernard  Baruch  also  attrib- 
ute much  of  their  success  to  their  knowl- 
edge of  shorthand  and  of  the  detailed 
work  which  secretaries  do.  Alexander 
Hamilton  served  as  adjutant  for  George 
Washington  when  he  was  20  years  old 
and  was  in  effect  the  general's  personal 
secretary.  Mrs.  Bess  Truman,  wife  of 
former  President  Harry  Truman,  worked 
as  a  secretary  for  over  30  years,  and  Mrs. 
John  Nance  Oamer,  wife  of  the  distln- 
guidied  Speaker  and  Vke  President,  was 
another  outstanding  secretary. 

During  this  week  I  believe  that  It  Is 
especially  fitting  for  us  to  recognize  the 
secretaries  anoclated  with  our  Oovem- 
ment and  with  the  Congress.  These  sec- 
retaries have  the  privilege  of  dealing  di- 
rectly with  the  citizens  of  our  country 
and  with  the  citizens'  representatiTfls, 
and  tbey  do  an  outstanding  Job.  Ilie 
secretaries  in  various  Oovemment  agen- 
cies and  on  our  coogreMlofnal  staffs  re&- 
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der  superior  service  to  the  people  of  this 
country,  who  are  their  employers. 

I  would  like  to  express  my  personal  ap- 
preciation both  to  my  own  secretaries 
and  to  those  in  business,  industry,  and 
various  agencies  who  work  with  us.  I  am 
deeply  grateful  for  the  cooperation  and 
assistance  which  I  have  received  from 
secretaries  throughout  my  district.  State, 
and  Nation.  It  is  a  great  pleasure  for  me 
to  recognize  and  pay  personal  tribute  to 
these  secretaries  during  National  Secre- 
taries' Week. 


April  23,  1970 


PROVroiNQ  FOR  AN  ORDERLY 
TRADE  IN  TEXTILE  ARTICLES  AND 
LEATHER  FOOTWEAR 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGl 

OF  mw  Toax 

IN  THX  HOTT8B  OP  RSPRBSSNTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  23,  1970 

Mr.  BIAOOI.  Mr.  Speaker,  manufac- 
turing technology  in  the  last  10  years 
has  progressed  to  a  point  where  the  world 
is  currently  suffering  from  an  apparent 
overproduction  of  textiles  and  footwear 
in  general.  America  is  bearing  the  bnmt 
of  this  overproduction,  with  her  free  mar- 
ketplace t>eing  glutted  with  foreign  pro- 
duced goods  that  are  driving  domestic 
producers  out  of  business. 

In  order  to  bring  some  semblance  of 
order  to  the  unchecked  flow  of  foreign 
textiles  and  footwear  into  our  free  and 
open  markets,  I  am  Introducing  a  bill 
today  which  Is  designed  to  provide  for 
an  orderly  trade  in  textiles  and  leather 
footwear.  Both  these  items  are  impor- 
tant to  the  economy  of  our  country,  my 
State  and  my  district. 

Most  people  forget  that  less  than  10 
short  years  ago  the  United  States  was 
confronted  by  a  similar  situation  in  re- 
spect to  cotton  goods.  Our  Oovemment 
then  found  it  necessary  to  spearhead  an 
international  conference  which  enabled 
all  the  major  cotton  processing  coun- 
tries to  agree  on  a  long-term  arrange- 
ment aimed  at  preventing  undue  disrup- 
tion of  national  cotton  nutrkets. 

Since  then  consiuner  tastes  have 
changed.  The  chemical  Industry  has  pro- 
duced and  improved  new  synthetic  fibers. 
Manufacturing  technology  has  made 
overproduction  of  textile  and  footwear 
products  the  rule,  and  world  producers 
are  taxing  the  ability  of  domestic  pro- 
ducers to  compete  with  foreign  imports 
that  have  the  advantage  of  cheap  labor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  a  great  and  thriv- 
ing coimtry  because  the  American  worker 
has  had  an  opportunity  to  earn  a  decent 
living  and  make  a  decent  income.  It  la 
unfair  to  put  American  manufacturers 
out  of  business  and  American  employees 
out  of  Jobs  because  a  foreign  country 
can  produce  a  similar  product  at  one- 
half  the  price.  Foreign  workers  enjoy 
neither  the  level  of  Income  nor  the  bene- 
fits extended  to  any  American  laborer 
in  any  comparable  Job  in  industry. 

I  feel  that  the  administration  has  not 
moved  with  sufficient  vigor  to  protect 
our  national  interests  in  the  foreign 
trade  field.  The  threat  to  our  workers  Is 
real:  our  communities  are  faced  with  the 


ugly  specter  of  unemplojrment,  and 
thousands  are  being  condemned  to  the 
degrading  life  of  underemployment  be- 
cause of  the  unfair  competition  of  for- 
eign imports. 

In  moving  to  protect  the  American 
worker  I  feel  it  is  possible  to  find  a  suit- 
able framework  of  international  coop- 
eration in  which  we  can  assure  the  con- 
sistent and  continued  participation  of  all 
producers,  domestic  as  well  as  foreign, 
in  the  gains  of  our  growing  markets  for 
textiles  and  leather  footwear.  However, 
it  is  the  duty  of  this  Nation  to  Insure 
our  domestic  Industries  a  sound  and  Just 
economic  basis  from  which  to  work. 

This  can  only  be  done  if,  through  our 
international  agreements  and  various 
trade  obligations,  we  agree  to  accept  a 
fair  volume  of  Imports  that  will  not  se- 
verely injure  our  domestic  producers. 

I  am  disturbed,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
gaping  differential  of  low-wage  content 
In  textile  and  footwear  Imports  bespeaks 
not  only  the  poor  labor  conditions  under 
which  they  are  produced  but  also  the 
Increasing  practice  of  foreign  govern- 
ments to  subsidize  their  exports  to  Amer- 
ica in  order  to  broaden  their  inroads  into 
our  rich  markets  for  a  quick  advantage. 

The  time  has  come  to  reappraise  our 
attitudes  toward  excessive  Imports.  The 
bill  which  I  am  introducing  today  would 
provide  the  President  with  a  fresh  tool 
to  bring  a  modicum  of  orderliness  in  tex- 
tile and  footwear  imports.  The  provisions 
of  this  measure  are  reasonable,  feasible, 
and  fair  to  our  domestic  producers,  and 
the  concerns  of  foreign  producers  are  also 
considered. 

Only  an  orderly  trade  in  the  presently 
unchecked  fiow  of  textiles  and  footwear 
from  all  over  the  world  into  this  country 
will  enhance  the  overall  well-being  of 
the  American  economy  and  check  the  un- 
desirable aspects  of  a  dwindling  balance 
of  trade.  I  am  in  favor  of  revising  our 
present  Import  laws  and  I  urge  my  fellow 
Congressmen  to  do  the  same. 


THE  NEEDS  OP  THE  ELDERLY 


HON.  JOHN  C.  CULVER 

or  IOWA 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  AprU  23.  1970 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  scien- 
tific advances  of  this  century  have  given 
us  the  longest  life  expectancy  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world.  But  while  the  length 
of  that  life  span  has  Increased,  in  many 
instances  its  quality  in  the  later  years 
leaves  much  to  be  desired.  All  too  often 
the  man  or  woman  who  reaches  retire- 
ment age  after  a  lifetime  of  contribu- 
tions to  his  community  and  his  Nation  is 
left  without  the  Independence  or  the 
contentment  which  he  so  richly  deserves. 

Our  country  has  bec<Hne  increasingly 
preoccupied  in  recent  years  with  youth. 
We  must  properly  give  our  attention  to 
those  who  will  form  this  Nation  in  the 
years  ahead.  But  at  the  same  time,  we 
must  also  see  to  it  that  the  group  at  the 
other  end  of  the  age  si>ectrum,  to  whom 
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we  are  so  deeply  indebted  for  what  we 
have  today,  enjoy  a  dignified  productive 
way  of  life,  not  a  disheartening  period  of 
dei.<endency  or  deprivation. 

The  people  of  Iowa  share  a  particular 
concern  because  we  have  a  larger  per- 
cent of  our  population  over  65  than  any 
other  State  in  the  Union  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Florida.  Throughout  the 
United  States  there  are  presently  20  mil- 
lion Americans  that  age  and  over,  and 
this  number  will  increase  to  25  million 
by  1975. 

We  in  the  Congress  can  ix>int  to  the 
historic  progress  of  the  1960's  with 
satisfaction  that  we  have  at  last  begun 
the  task  of  providing  for  our  senior  citi- 
zens, but  not  with  any  pride  that  we  have 
accomplished  all  that  we  must.  Many  of 
the  older  citizens  of  Iowa,  and  of  the 
Nation,  still  face  very  critical  problems 
In  adequate  income,  in  decent  housing,  in 
available  health  care  at  reasonable  costs. 
Three  out  of  every  10  older  Americans 
live  in  poverty,  and  other  two  in  10 
exist  Just  above  the  poverty  line.  At  this 
level  the  average  senior  citizen  spends 
most  of  his  income  on  the  essentials  of 
food,  medicine,  and  housing — precisely 
those  items  whose  prices  have  increased 
most  rapidly  in  the  present  Inflationary 
economy.  Yet,  their  income  remains  fixed 
at  the  same  Inadequate  figure. 

A  major  and  often  sole  source  of  in- 
come for  most  elderly  persons  is  social 
security.  And  if  their  economic  situation 
is  to  be  improved,  then  social  security 
benefits  must  be  increased  or  supple- 
mented from  other  earnings  without  a 
sacrifice  in  basic  benefits.  In  as  prosper- 
ous a  country  as  the  United  States,  where 
the  gross  national  product  has  been  in- 
creasing at  an  average  annual  rate  of  5 
percent,  there  is  no  reason  why  social 
security  beneficiaries  should  not  share 
in  the  expanding  prosperity. 

Another  area  demanding  the  prompt 
consideration  of  the  Congress  is  the 
health  needs  of  the  aged.  Four  out  of 
five  persons  over  65  have  a  disability  or 
chronic  disease. 

Medicare  has  reduced  many  of  the  fi- 
nancial barriers  to  health  services  which 
previously  existed  for  many  older  per- 
sons. But  serious  gaps  in  coverage  and 
weaknesses  in  administration  still  re- 
main. We  must  take  the  creative  steps 
necessary  to  put  a  halt  to  the  skyrocket- 
ing costs  of  medical  and  hospital  care, 
and  to  meet  the  critical  shortage  of 
medical  and  nursing  personnel.  Hope- 
fully, this  can  be  done  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  professions  themselves. 

Bold  and  imaginative  approaches  in 
these  and  other  areas  are  needed  if  we 
are  to  meet  our  obligation  to  the  gen- 
erations who  have  contributed  so  much 
to  the  fabric  of  our  economy  and  society, 
and  if  they  are  to  continue  their  service 
to  our  Nation. 

The  goal  of  democracy  is  to  Improve 
the  quality  of  each  and  every  citizen's 
life,  to  open  up  new  avenues,  and  to  ex- 
tend each  person's  ability  and  his  free- 
dom to  choose  the  direction  of  his  future. 
This  must  include  men  and  women  over 
the  age  of  65,  Just  as  surdy  as  any  other 
age  group  in  the  country. 
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INDIGNATION  IS  A  SOMETIME 
THING 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or  CAUroaNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  23,  1970 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  our  colleagues  entered 
in  the  Recobd  this  week  a  table  showing 
that  only  38  of  the  131  governments  in 
the  world  are  democratic.  He  asked, 
"Where  are  those  who  criticized 
Greece  .  .  .  and  why  have  they  singled 
out  only  Greece  when  we  should  be  voic- 
ing the  same  indignation  In  defense  of 
freedom  in  the  rest  of  the  world?"  I 
quite  agree.  As  one  who  has  consistently 
documented  the  sins  of  the  Greek  mili- 
tary Jimta  in  this  Record,  I  confess  to 
being  too  exclusive  in  my  indignation. 
If  I  may  be  permitted  to  correct  the  error 
of  my  ways,  I  would  like  to  enter  in  the 
Record  the  following  account  of  political 
torture  in  Brazil  which,  like  Greece,  suf- 
fers the  oppressive  measures  of  a  mili- 
tary dictatorship  which  enjoys  substan- 
tial US.  support.  The  article  in  the  April 
issue  of  Christian  Century  was  written 
by  Robert  H.  Bolton,  minister  of  the 
University  Methodist  Church  in  Syra- 
cuse, N.Y.: 

Brazilian  Tobtttkx:   Spbcificai.ly  New. 
SPECmCALLT  Texkible 
(By  Robert  H.  Bolton) 
The  military  regime   In   Brazil   is  deter- 
mined  to  force   that  gigantic   half  of  the 
South  American  continent  Into  rapid  devel- 
opment. One  of  iU  chief  tools  In  ite  endeavor 
Is  brutal  torture. 

Prom  some  well  informed  sources  comes 
testimony  that  this  torture  is  more  fright- 
ening than  any  heretofore  inflicted  on  man. 
Ivan  nilcb,  who  heads  the  famous  Center 
for  Intercultural  Documentation  in  Cuema- 
vaca,  Mexico,  declares: 

"This  absolutely  incredible  corruption  is 
something  new  which  has  never  been  known 
in  modern  times.  In  Hitler's  Germany  or 
Stalin's  Russia  a  person  might  disappear  or 
be  subjected  to  ghastly  imprisonment.  I 
lived  under  Hitler  as  a  Jew.  The  cruelty  In 
BrasU,  however,  Is  something  entirely  new — 
to  put  an  entire  people,  anyone  at  any  mo- 
ment, under  the  threat  of  torture.  What  is 
new  is  the  picking  up  of  people  at  random, 
having  them  go  through  unspeakable  tor- 
ture and  then  releasing  them.  The  Brazil- 
ian officials  do  not  hide  them.  The  Nazis 
and  Stalinists  made  their  victims  disappear. 
The  Brazilian  torturers  release  people  be- 
cause this  is  an  effective  way  of  subduing 
a  whole  population.  The  exercise  of  violence 
cannot  go  further." 

The  new  element  in  the  Brazilian  situa- 
tion is  the  deliberate  attempt  to  use  the 
fear  of  torture  rather  than  torture  Itself  as 
a  tool  of  ordinary  government  administra- 
tion. "Ilie  random  choice  of  subjects  and  the 
blatant  return  of  the  victims  to  ordinary  life 
become  means  of  terrorizing  the  entire  popu- 
lation. 

Though  this  condition  has  existed  in  South 
America's  most  populous  country  for  a  year 
and  a  half,  few  knowledgeable  North  Amer- 
icans are  aware  of  it.  Scarcely  any  articles  or 
news  releases  have  mentioned  the  unspeak- 
able horrors  which  are  taking  place,  niich 
contends  that  the  U.S.  press  has  "simply  sup- 
pressed" reports  on  the  situation.  Yet  in- 
formed sourees  agree  about  its  seriousness,  t 
quote  Dana  S.  Oreen,  executive  director  of 
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the  National  CouncU  of  Churches'  Latin 
American  department  : 

"Of  all  the  heart-rending,  gut-t«arlng 
agony  of  working  with  the  Latin  American 
situation,  there  is  none  so  Imperative  as  the 
Brazilian  situation  today.  We  have  watched 
it  get  increasingly  worse.  .  .  . 

"When  people  are  turned  over  to  the  au- 
thorities as  disloyal  to  the  regime  "for  in- 
terrogation"— interrogation  means  imprison- 
ment without  recourse  for  as  long  as  the  au- 
thorities deem  necessary — the  authorities 
have  complete  Uberty  to  do  whatever  they 
wish  to  do  with  the  bodies  and  minds  of  the 
people  they  are  questioning.  Student  leaders, 
people  in  drama,  journalists,  teachen,  or- 
dinary housewives — anyone  who  has  even 
thought  of  dissent  against  the  present  ruling 
force  in  Brazil  is  subject  to  quesUoning  of 
the  most  unspeakable  kind.  And  I  mean  un- 
speakable. I  would  hesitate  to  go  Into  the 
details  in  mixed  company.  Me**  come  out  of  it 
dead  or  demented  or  phyaically  ruined.  .  . 

The  leaders  of  Brazil  are  determined  that 
Brazil  is  going  to  Join  the  industrial  naUons 
of  the  world.  And  anyone  who  raises  ques- 
tions about  the  way  this  goal  Is  being 
achieved  will  be  removed,  either  by  exile  or 
by  the  constant  threat  of  such  terror  as  Ivan 
Illich  has  described. 

METHODS    UNSPEAKABLE 

A  thick  stack  of  evidence  of  the  torture  has 
been  accumulated  and  sent  to  the  Vatican, 
and  the  Latin  American  department  of  the 
National  CouncU  of  Churches  has  a  copy. 
Much  of  the  material  was  condensed  and 
published  in  France  under  the  title  Dossier 
Noir  de  la  Torture  ("Black  Book  of  Torture") . 
Detailed  accoiints  of  the  methods  of  tor- 
ture used  are  frightening.  A  person  may  be 
picked  up  and  taken  to  jaU.  In  the  inter- 
rogation room  (in  one  jaU  It  is  only  about 
six-feet  square )  his  clothing  Is  stripped  from 
him  and  his  bands  and  feet  are  tied  together. 
A  steel  pole  is  passed  under  his  knees  and 
his  elbows  and  he  Is  lifted  from  the  ground. 
One  wire  Is  attached  to  a  finger  or  a  toe.  an-  . 
other  is  placed  on  a  sensitive  part  of  the 
body — the  tongue,  the  penis,  the  nose,  the 
anus,  the  lips  or  the  nipples.  An  electric 
shock  is  then  applied.  It  produces  excruciat- 
ing pain  and  violent  muscular  contraction. 
It  is  so  powerful  that  if  the  prisoner's  mouth 
is  not  stuffed  with  cloth  he  bites  his  Ups  or 
tongue  so  badly  that  he  is  unable  to  speak 
or  eat  for  several  days.  People  are  tortured 
untU  they  are  unconscious,  then  are  doused 
with  water  to  revive  them.  While  still  wet 
they  are  given  more  shocks;  the  water  makes 
the  pain  "ten  times  more  intense." 

If  a  man  and  woman  who  love  each  other 
are  captured  together  the  woman  may  be 
raped  in  front  of  the  man  while  he  is  being 
tortured.  Children,  some  of  them  less  than  a 
year  old,  have  been  tortured  before  their 
mother's  eyes. 

Ivan  niich  speaks  sadly  about  his  friend 
Dom  Helder  Camara,  Roman  CathoUc  bishop 
of  Ollnda  and  Recife,  in  northeastern  Brazil. 
Some  time  ago  this  eminent,  outspoken 
cleric,  whose  voice  is  one  of  the  most  pro- 
phetic on  the  continent,  was  threatened.  On 
the  wall  of  his  office  were  written  the  names 
of  25  priests  scheduled  for  assassination  be- 
fore the  arm  of  the  ruling  regime  reached 
the  bishop.  The  first  priest  on  the  list  was 
subsequenUy  tortured  to  death,  hU  body 
cut  to  stripe  and  burned  outside  his  house. 
Then  the  second  was  similarly  disposed  off. 
"Number  one  crossed  off,  number  two  crossed 
off,"  says  Illich,  his  dark  eyes  blazing  with 
anger. 

LAMENTABLE   SILKNCK 

In  a  recent  encounter  at  Tale  Divinity 
School  Ivan  niich  challenged  Dana  Qieen 
to  speak  out  publicly,  to  have  the  Natlooal 
CouncU  of  Churches  come  out  with  a  strong. 
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el««r.  public  oondemaAtlon  of  Um  evil  b«lng 
perpetrmtMl  In  Bnizll.  "MoblUss  tb«  entlr« 
world  tn  ttaa  ruime  of  Ood  and  In  the  fkTor 
of  life  kgalnst  the  use  of  torture  u  »  means 
of  goTcmment,'*  nilch  pleaded. 

The  reeponae  of  the  Protestant  church- 
man was  lamentably  lame.  His  answers  were 
Irrelevant  until  he  waa  forced  by  repeated 
comments  and  questions  to  face  up  to  the 
Issue.  Then  he  said  that  such  condemnation 
as  nUch  demanded  Is  the  Job  of  the  world 
church,  not  of  the  National  Council  (or.  by 
Implication,  of  any  of  Its  member  denomina- 
tions or  local  congregations).  "There  Is  no 
ehurch  but  the  world  church,"  he  said. 

Oreen  went  on  to  Insist  that  he  has  no 
power  to  act.  After  a  lengthy  discussion  of 
bureaucracy  he  confessed :  'The  bureaucracy 
In  the  state  department  is  not  too  different 
from  ours  (tn  the  N.C.C.).  Nobody  U  respon- 
sible. And  I  mean  this  seriously."  Then,  In 
an  attempt  at  explanation :  "In  order  to  con- 
tinue the  admittedly  meager  relief  program 
of  Church  World  Serrtce.  we  have  to  main- 
tain a  relationship  with  the  government  of 
BrasU  that  Is  for  me  abhorrent.  One  of  the 
great  tensions  within  the  National  Council  of 
Churches,  particularly  regarding  the  pro- 
grams tn  BraiU.  U  precisely  at  thU  point." 
Tet  It  looks  aa  U  the  program  will  continue 
indefinitely. 

The  Braelltan  administrator  of  the  relief 
program  to  which  Oreen  referred  Is  a  former 
military  man  who  considers  It  quite  possible. 
and  acceptable,  that  many  thousands  of 
BTMlllana  wUl  have  to  be  exterminated  If 
hli  eotintry  la  to  make  sufficient  techno- 
logleal  pcogreas. 

Sadly,  one  la  foread  to  conclude  that  the 
Impotenes  ot  the  National  Ootincll  of 
Churebae  and  lU  wtlUngneaa  to  compromise 
with  evu  gorammenta  and  ruthless  admlnla- 
tratora  of  Ita  own  program  have  rendered  It 
uaeleae  aa  a  voice  capable  of  summoning  the 
ehurehaa  and  tbe  world  to  vigorous  denun- 
ciation of  the  atrocttlea  which  are  being  oom- 
mltted  hourly  In  Braall.  The  alternative 
would  aeem  to  ba  for  Individual  Christiana 
and  ehurelMa  to  beooma  Informed,  then  to 
apeaik  out.  The  Braslllan  people  desperately 
need  such  pressure  on  the  leaders  of  the 
brutal  regime  which  dominates  them  aa  non- 
BrasUlana  can  give.  The  United  Statea  sup- 
porta  that  raglma  when  it  allota  to  Brasll 
mora  money  than  It  glvea  to  any  other  na- 
tlona  except  Vlatnam  and  India.  Our  pur- 
ehaae  of  coffee  and  other  BraxlUan  producta 
helpa  keep  tba  eeononay  afloat. 

Thoaa  of  ua  who  are  concerned  should 
write  letters  to  our  congreasmen  and  ta  the 
state  department  requesting  strong  pressure 
on  Braxll.  We  should  request  from  the  com- 
panies which  proceaa  and  dlatrlbata  coffee 
Infatmattan  on  what  parcentaga  of  their 
product  ta  purchaaed  In  Brasll.  explaining  the 
reaaona  for  our  conoem:  if  some  o€  those 
eompanlea  began  to  purchase  leas  ccrffee  In 
Braxll  great  preaetire  would  be  exerted  on 
tba  reglma.  Wa  should  Inform  our  local  eon- 
gragatlona  of  what  haa  happened:  we  should 
urge  local  nawapapers  to  inform  the  wider 
popnlag*  of  the  heart-rendering  tragedy. 
Action  by  grass-roots  churches  might  shake 
the  national  oAoes  of  our  denominational 
and  tntanlanianiiiatlonal  agencies  from  their 
lethargy. 

When  a  laft-wlnger  became  president  of 
Brazil  a  few  years  ago  widespread  concern 
and  publicity  aroae  In  the  United  SUtea. 
But  when  a  right-wing  regime  rules  with 
brutal  and  sophisticated  terror  North  Ameri- 
can Christiana  remain  silent.  Is  It  that  wa 
hava  eaaaad  to  care  about  people  and  ara 
only  copcemed  about  political  dogma?  When 
left-leaning  Praatdent  Joao  Ootilart  was 
forced  out  ot  Brazil  in  1084  before  he  could 
become  an  absolute  dictator,  people  claimed 
with  horror  that  his  regime  had  compiled 
UaU  of  paopla  who  would  ba  kUlad.  Today 
tba  mlUtary  landarahlp  haa  llata  of  thoaa  who 
hava  baao.  an  baliic.  or  wlU  ba  torturad.  d»- 
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formed,  erased  and/or  klUed.  Why  waa  there 
such  an  outcry  against  left-wing  murderers 
and  tn  the  past  year  and  a  half  none  against 
right-wing  murderers? 

Braxll  baa  tradltloaaUy  bean  one  of  the 
most  peaceful  nations  of  Latin  America. 
While  other  countries  normally  pursued 
political  goals  by  war  and  murder.  Brazil 
normally  practlccid  a  nonviolent  approach  to 
politics.  Even  military  revolutions  tended  to 
be  relatively  free  of  shooting  and  terror. 
People  who  like  myself  have  lived  In  Braxll 
have  been  deeply  Impressed  by  the  people's 
amiability. 

It  Is  time  for  North  American  churches 
and  North  American  churchmen  to  raise 
their  voices  against  Braxll's  "specifically  new. 
specifically  terrible"  form  of  government-by- 
fear-of-torture.  Their  voices  must  be  heard 
before  the  madness  of  murder,  torture  and 
violence  Infecta  an  entire  population  and 
turns  a  comparatively  peaceful  populace  Into 
an  uncontrollably  violent  one. 
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RESTORATION    OF    CMPEACHMENT 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

OF   ZMDIAMA 

IN  THS  HOUSB  OP  BEPRKSKNTATIVKS 
Thursday.  AprU  23.  tf7§ 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  June 
I.  1813.  the  U.S.  House  of  RepresenU- 
tives  has  used  Its  House  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  to  investigate  serious  ques- 
tions of  impropriety  in  the  Judiciary. 
The  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
FOKD)  has  sought  to  avoid  this  clear 
precedent  of  the  House  by  bringing  a 
charge  of  Judicial  impropriety,  not  be- 
fore the  House  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, but  before  the  House  Committee  on 
Rules. 

I  do  not  question  Mr.  Ford's  motive  In 
going  outside  the  system  and  attempt- 
Ins  to  avoid  the  clearly  established  prec- 
edents and  procedures  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
FoBD)  is  quoted  in  a  highly  unreliable 
newspaper,  the  Indianapolis  Star,  as 
saying  he  questions  my  motives  in  fol- 
lowing the  clearly  established  proce- 
dures of  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
this  matter.  Until  he  looks  me  In  the 
eye  and  challenges  my  sincerity  I  shall 
withhold  further  comment,  except  for 
this: 

I  enter  this  investigation  with  a  com- 
pletely open  mind,  having  bias  neither 
f(»  nor  against  Mr.  Justice  Douglas, 
some  of  whose  legal  and  political  opin- 
ions I  have  agreed  with  and  some  with 
which  I  have  disagreed. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  I  shall  demand  and  ex- 
pect to  receive  a  through  no-holds- 
barred  investlgatioa  of  the  resolution  of 
Impeachment. 

If  I  conclude  after  hearing  the  evi- 
dence that  Impeachment  should  be  voted. 
I  shall  vote  impeachment.  If  otherwise. 
I  shall  vote  against  it.  But  in  determining 
this  most  serious  question  I  intend  to  fol- 
low the  proper  Judicial  procedures  of  the 
Congress. 

In  an  attempt  to  deceive  the  putaUe 
Into  believing  that  the  House  Rules  Com- 
mittee might  be  tbe  proper  Judldal 
forum  of  tbe  House,  tbe  Indianapolis 


Star  on  its  front  page  Friday  morning 
asserted  that  Chairman  Wiluam  Colmkr 
of  the  House  Rules  Committee  Is  or  was 
a  "Judge. "  That  assertion  is  completely 
false. 

The  following  is  the  statement  I  made 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives when  I  Introduced  the  resolution  of 
Impeachment: 

The  genUeman  from  IClchigan  stated  pub- 
Ucly  that  he  favors  Impeachment  of  Justice 
Douglas. 

He,  therefore,  has  a  duty  to  this  House  and 
this  country  to  file  a  ResoluUon  of  Impeach- 
ment. 

Since  he  refuses  to  do  so  and  since  he 
raises  grave  questions,  the  answers  to  which 
I  do  not  know,  but  every  American  la  en- 
titled to  know,  I  introduce  at  this  time  the 
Resolution  of  Impeachment  In  order  that  a 
proper  and  dignified  Inquiry  Into  this  mat- 
ter might  be  held. 

The  f oUowlng  Is  the  letter  which  I  have 
caused  to  be  hand  delivered  to  Repre- 
sentative JsutT  Ford  a  few  moments 
ago: 

Ann.  17,  1970. 
Hon.  OtMALO  R.  Foao. 

Minority  Leader,   VS.  Bouse  o/R»pre*enta- 
tives,  Waahington,  D.C. 

DxAX  JxaxT :  On  at  least  five  occasions  dur- 
ing the  past  forty  hours  I  have  been  asked  in 
news  conferences  my  opinion  about  your 
sincerity  In  deparUng  from  the  traditional 
procedures  of  the  House  in  yotir  avowed 
move  to  Impeach  Justice  Douglas. 

On  each  occasion  I  declined  to  speculate 
on  your  motives.  In  short,  I  refused  to  ques- 
tion your  Integrity. 

I  merely  sUted  what  I  believed  to  be  a 
duty  that  you  should  perform.  Obviously  you 
and  I  disagreed  on  that  point.  And  obviously 
I  have  refused  to  suggest  that  the  disagree- 
ment was  not  honest  on  your  part. 

When  I  Introduced  the  Resolution  of  Im- 
peachment I  stated  my  moUvee.  On  the  front 
page  of  my  home  town  monopoly  and  un- 
principled press  Friday,  April  17.  1070.  you 
were  quoted  In  effect  as  saying  that  my  Rec- 
ord statement  following  your  speech  Wednes- 
day night  was  untrue. 

You  were  quoted  aa  ssyl-g: 

"If  Mr.  Jacobs  actually  favor*  impeach- 
ment of  Justice  Douglas  be  could  hava  de- 
manded an  Immediate  vote  on  Impeachment 
Instead  of  turning  the  matter  over  to  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee.  .  .  .  Therefore  It 
appears  that  Mr.  Jacobs  has  Introduced  an 
Impeachment  resolution  which  he  himself 
does  not  support  as  a  diversionary  tactic  to 
prevent  consideration  of  the  facts  by  a  bal- 
anced bipartisan  special  committee." 

A  suggestion  that  sincerity  would  require 
me.  In  clear  violation  of  House  precedent,  to 
call  for  an  immediate  vote  on  the  Reeolutlon 
of  Impeachment  Is  no  different  from  stiggest- 
Ing  a  lack  of  sincerity  on  the  part  of  a  cltlxen. 
who,  filing  an  aflldavit  containing  a  aerlous 
charge  on  Information  and  belief  with  the 
Proaacutor,  falls  to  demand  Instant  Indict- 
ment without  Investigation. 

Would  It  be  fair  to  suggest  that  you  do  not 
"favor  actual  Impeachment"  because  far  short 
of  demanding  "an  Immediate  vote,"  you  have 
not  even  so  much  as  followed  the  clearly 
eatabUshed  House  precedent  by  Introducing 
a  Resolution  of  Impeachment? 

Did  you  make  a  statement  questioning  tbe 
tntagrtty  of  what  I  said  on  the  Floor  following 
your  April  ISth  speech? 
Sincerely, 

AxDurw  Jacoas. 

For  7  dasrs  this  hand-delivered  letter 
has  gone  unanswered.  The  time-distance 
from  Mr.  Fots^  office  to  mine  is  7^ 
mlnutei. 


Ajyril  23,  1970 


DRUG  ADDICTION  REHABILITATION 
ENTERPRISES,  INC.,  OF  NEWARK 
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HON.  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 

OT   NSW   JSaSBT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  23,  1970 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  be- 
coming keenly  aware  of  the  burgeoning 
drug  abuse  problem  in  the  United  States. 
The  most  unfortunate  aspect  of  this 
problem  concerns  our  young  people,  who 
are  entering  the  so-caUed  drug  culture 
during  their  adolescence.  These  young 
people,  if  they  are  to  reach  maturity, 
must  be  rescued.  Tragically,  we  hear  little 
that  is  encouraging  with  respect  to  Juve- 
nile drug  addicts. 

It  was  therefore  quite  heartening  to 
learn  about  one  youngster  who  may  not 
travel  the  same  dire  road  usually  reserved 
to  the  teenage  drug  addict.  This  young 
man,  assisted  by  the  dedicated  staff  of 
the  Drug  Addiction  Rehabilitation  En- 
terprise. Inc..  was  the  topic  of  a  story  in 
the  Newark  Evening  News  on  April  18. 

Ttie  Drug  Addiction  Rehabilitation  En- 
terprise, known  by  its  acronym  DARE, 
has  an  addict  and  ex-addict  self-help 
program  with  a  central  office,  an  out- 
reach imit  and  residential  center  in 
Newark.  It  offers  a  modified  Daytop  Vil- 
lage approach  of  induction  treatment 
and  after-care  services  within  the  com- 
munity. 

It  is  important  to  learn  that  a  young 
drug  addict  can  be  recovered.  The  type 
of  work  done  at  DARE  is  impressive  and, 
I  think,  should  be  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues. 

The  Newark  News  article  follows: 
SopuoMoax,  15.  RxcoTTNTS  His  Expexiencx 
WrrH  Dauca 
(By  David  A.  Crcmble) 

Traveling  by  car  from  Prtncc'ton  to  Newark 
takes  about  an  hour,  but  when  Chris  O. 
made  the  trip  with  his  parents  last  Decem- 
ber It  seemed  as  though  It  would  last  for- 
ever. 

Tbe  16-year-old  higb  achool  aophomore 
waa  en  route  to  Newark  to  Join  a  program 
ealled  Drug  Addiction  RehablUtatlon  Enter- 
prise (DARE) .  The  day  before  his  departure, 
he  had  been  a  patient  In  Trenton  State  Hos- 
pital and  would  have  remained  there  had  a 
young  social  worker  not  Intervened  In  bis 
behalf. 

"At  first,  I  felt  pretty  skeptical  about  going 
to  DARE,"  the  youth  said.  "But  I  knew  I  was 
Just  wasting  my  time  in  that  hospital  bed. 
And  my  parents  really  wanted  me  to  get  a 
rare.  So  I  went.  But  reluctantly. 

"My  paychlatrlst  sent  me  to  the  hospital 
after  I  coUapaed  from  an  overdoae  of  heroin. 
I  was  there  for  two  days  lying  tn  bed.  Going 
to  the  hospital  was  Just  another  way  of 
avoiding  Jail." 

"The  path  that  led  Chris  to  the  boq>ltal 
began  when  he  left  home  three  days  earlier 
In  search  of  drugs,  traveling  first  to  Philadel- 
phia, then  to  New  York,  and  eventually  back 
to  Princeton  where  the  need  for^^elp  became 
obvious  when  he  collapsed. 

It  was  Chris'  second  stay  In  the  hospital  In 
six  months.  Last  June,  he  spent  two  weeks  at 
Temple  Hoepltal  In  Philadelphia  after  he  was 
arrested  for  theft  of  a  pocketbook. 

"I  thought  I'd  come  out  a  new  man.  but 
the  same  day  they  discharged  me  I  went  off 
and  smoked  marijuana  and  a  abort  time 
afterwards  I  was  Into  IjBD  and  heroin. 

The  wfvld  of  drugs  and  the  nl|^tmare  of 
arrests,  thievery  and  eventual  Illness  began 
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for  Chris  two  years  ago  when  he  first  smoked 
a  marijuana  cigarette  given  to  htm  by  a 
friend. 

"I  wanted  to  be  part  of  society,"  he  said  as 
he  sat  In  the  living  room  of  DARE's  head- 
quarters at  200  Littleton  Ave.  'I  smoked  It 
and  we  ended  up  riding  around  In  a  car  for 
the  rest  of  the  afternoon.  It  was  scary  be- 
cause marijuana  can  make  you  paranoid.  At 
least,  that's  what  It  did  to  me." 

"People  always  ask  why  you've  taken  drugs 
and  I  say  that  the  problem  really  doesn't  He 
In  drugs.  It  Is  part  of  a  deeper  problem.  In 
my  case.  It  was  the  Inability  to  talk  out  my 
problems  or  to  get  rid  of  deep-seated  fears 
and  anxieties."        j 

"Every  person  h4e  a  problem.  It's  Just  a 
question  of  being  able  to  handle  it.  I  couldn't 
and  I  turned  to  drugs  as  a  crutch." 

TXIEO     TO     HELP 

"I  couldn't  open  up  with  my  parents.  But 
I  think  they  really  tried  to  help  me.  I  Just 
wasn't  able  to  tell  them  anything.  I  felt  very 
conscious  of  myself  and  my  shortoomlngs." 

"I  was  worried  about  being  too  short  or 
being  Ignored.  And  I  had  a  feeling  of  being 
neglected  by  my  peers.  All  of  these  feelings 
led  me  towards  the  use  of  drugs  as  a  way  of 
attaining  security." 

"But,"  he  said,  "drugs  only  turn  a  person 
away  from  himself.  I  never  confronted  my 
own  situation.  Instead,  I  got  further  away 
from  the  real  world  and  went  deeper  and 
deeper  into  fantasy." 

"My  parents  would  always  ask  me  'why.' 
Why  did  you  take  the  stuff?  But  I  didn't 
answer." 

"I  think  they  tried  to  listen,  but  after  a 
while  they  said  they  couldn't  keep  me  any 
more.  They  were  feeding  and  clothing  a  thief. 
I  was  stealing  money  from  them  and  skip- 
ping school  regularly.  They  had  no  choice  but 
to  tell  me  to  get  out." 

It  seems  hard  to  believe  that  Chris,  a  tall 
and  direct  youth  with  close  cropped  hair  and 
quiet  eyes,  could  ever  be  Involved  with 
drugs.  His  mannerisms,  his  voice,  bear  no  re- 
semblance to  society's  concept  of  a  drug 
addict. 

Until  recently,  most  of  society  equated 
drug  addiction  with  the  poor  and  with  the 
transient  derelict  who  scrapped  for  drugs  and 
ended  up  In  the  city  morgue  unidentified  for 
days. 

MOVmC    STOKT 

Occasionally,  a  moving  story  would  be 
written  about  a  celebrity  who  was  caught  in 
the  world  of  drugs.  Barney  Ross,  an  ex-prize 
WgHt.«r  turned  to  drugs  after  serving  in  World 
War  n.  Ross  was  eventually  cured,  but  his 
story  U  an  exception. 

"The  fact  remains,"  and  a  counselor  at  s 
rehabilitation  center  In  Newark,  that  most 
of  the  drug  addicts  five  or  10  years  ago  were 
the  poor,  the  down-and-out  guy  from  across 
the  tracks  whose  unhappy  fight  against  drug 
addiction  ended  In  a  Potters  Field. 

But  Chris  says  that  many  of  the  students 
at  his  high  school  in  Princeton  are  turning 
to  drugs.  They've  got  the  money.  Either  their 
parents  innocently  give  it  to  them  or  they 
manage  to  steal  it  somevray  or  another.  But 
a  much  more  affluent  group  Is  now  hung  up 
on  the  drug  scene." 

And  there  Is  some  connection  between  the 
drug  abuse  In  the  white  upper  middle  class 
suburbs  and  the  emergence  of  drug  programs 
throughout  the  country  to  deal  with  what 
Is  called  "an  epidemic  problem,"  according 
to  a  counselor  at  DARE. 

Chris  admitted  that  he  belonged  to  the  up- 
per middle  class  suburban  society.  His  father 
U  an  assistant  vice  president  of  a  New  York- 
baaed  firm.  Ha  has  a  younger  brother  and  sis- 
ter. He  describee  tbe  relationship  between 
hlB  parents  as  "very  close." 

"Addicts  blame  everyone  but  themselves 
for  the  problem.  I  was  always  blaming  my 
parents,  my  friends,  my  teacbers,  the  oopa, 
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when  I  knew  the  problem  was  inside  of  me 
and  not  them. 

But  If  the  problem  was  Inside  of  Chris,  It 
was  also  Inside  of  society  Itself.  "It  Is  more 
of  a  soul  problem,  more  of  a  gut  matter  than 
a  legal  question,"  said  an  ex-addlct  who  has 
been  working  In  rehabilitative  programs  for 
five  years  now.  Maybe  a  lot  of  blame  on 
Chris  has  to  be  shared  by  the  methods  itsed 
to  help  him  when  he  was  taking  drugs." 

CtrUE    NEEDIS 

Chris  said  that  neither  his  teachers,  nor 
tbe  doctors  at  tbe  two  hospitals  he  vtslted, 
nor  a  psychiatrist  he  saw  understood  his 
drug  abuse  problem  sufficiently.  "They  can 
always  tell  you  why  you  went  on  drugs,  but 
they  can't  get  you  off  them.  Maybe  It's  Im- 
portant to  find  out  why.  but  a  cure  Is  needed, 
too. 

"I  went  to  a  psychiatrist.  She  was  nice, 
but  she  didn't  know  the  problem.  It  wasn't 
her  fault.  I  Just  conned  her.  Addicts  can 
really  push  a  snow  Job  over  on  non-addicts. 
They  fool  them,  plead  with  them,  beg  for 
their  S3rmpathy  and  then  break  them  dovm. ' 
Chris  said. 

"It's  all  an  attempt  to  get  out  and  cop 
more  drugs.  So  you  fake  enthusiasm.  You 
pretend  you're  getting  along  better  with 
yovu"  parents  and  that  you  suddenly  see  the 
light.  But  It's  all  a  big  con  Job,"  said  Chris. 

"It's  harder  to  fool  an  ex-addlct  because 
he's  been  there  before;  be  knows  the  whole 
situation  and  he  can  identify  with  you  and 
understand  why  you  went  to  drugs  and  what 
it  was  like  and  what  you  had  to  do  to  get 
the  drugs." 

"And  what's  really  important  is  that  the 
ex-addlct  will  demand  that  you  level  with 
him  and  that  you  be  honest  with  him  at 
all  times.  If  you're  not,  hell  call  you  on  it." 

STACKS 

Those  who  enter  DARE's  program,  like 
Chris,  go  through  three  stages  of  rehabilita- 
tion. The  first  Includes  an  intensive  train- 
ing course  In  a  self-help  therapeutic  com- 
munity with  a  family  type  enviroiunent.  A 
second  stage  includes  residency  at  a  half-way 
house  located  on  the  shore,  while  a  third 
phase  consists  of  an  after  care  and  social 
setting  where  graduates  of  the  program 
meet  to  discuss  their  progress. 

Chris  said  that  he  doeent  like  to  talk  about 
his  drug  experience.  "It's  something  I'd  Jtist 
as  soon  forget.  I  try  not  to  think  about  It 
anymore.  I  used  to  worry  when  I  was  on 
drugs  about  getting  arrested,  about  getting 
sick,  about  dying  .  .  .  you  always  worry 
about  that." 

"I  took  heroin,  LSD,  and  marijuana  stead- 
ily for  almost  two  years,"  he  said.  He  ad- 
mitted that  he  stole  to  get  drugs  but  It  was 
more  of  petty  thievery  than  anything  else. 

"After  I  shot  heroin,  I'd  Just  sit  back  and 
stare  at  the  wall.  I  used  to  think  about 
nothing.  Afterwards,  I  wondered  why  I  took 
It,"  he  said.  "It  was  a  despairing  feeling." 
You  know  you're  hooked,  but  you  wonder 
whether  there  Is  any  way  of  getting  off  It." 

For  Chris,  his  four  month  stay  has  pro- 
duced a  good  feeling.  He  describes  it  as  "a 
feeling  of  freedom  and  new  found  honesty. 
There's  no  more  phonlness.  The  drug  prob- 
lem Is  all  part  of  not  squaring  ntatters  with 
yourself. 

"I  still  don't  think  I'm  ready  to  go  out 
In  the  WM-Id.  I  need  more  time.  But  that 
time  will  come."  Eventually,  Chris  hopes  to 
obtain  his  high  school  diploma  through 
DARE  and  go  to  college. 

Since  he  first  came  into  the  program,  he 
has  seen  his  father  twice.  His  father  is 
pleased  with  his  progress  an  J  likes  the  pro- 
gram so  much  that  he  agreed  to  donate  $6<X> 
to  It. 

"I  miss  home  and  I'll  go  back  there  some- 
day," he  said.  "But  right  now,  I  have  a  borne 
here  and  it's  a  good  one.  I  feel  as  If  theea 
people  are  my  brothers  and  ststan." 
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TRIBDTB  TO  HAW  AH  MEDAL  OF 
HONOR  WINNER.  SOT.  RODNEY 
J  T.  YANO 


HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

or  HAW*n 

IN  THE  HOUSS  OF  REPRISENTATIVBS 

Thursday.  April  23.  1970 

Mr.    MATSUNAGA.    Mr.    Speaker.    • 

young  mam  who  volunteered  to  return  to 
Vietnam  after  his  tour  of  duty  had  ex- 
pired so  that  his  younger  brother  would 
not  need  to  serve  in  the  combat  area, 
and  who  sacrlfteed  his  life  so  that  his 
helicopter  crew  members  might  live,  was 
posthumously  awarded  the  Nation's  high- 
est recognition  tor  valor— the  Medal  of 
Honor. 

This  younc  hero  from  Hawaii.  Sgt. 
Rodney  J.  T.  Yalio.  gave  his  life  to  his 
country  on  New  Year's  Day  1969,  in  com- 
bat near  Bien  Hoa.  Sergeant  Yano  was 
cited  for  gallantry  while  performing  the 
duties  of  crew  chief  aboard  his  air  cal- 
vary troop's  command-and-control  heli- 
copter during  action  against  enemy  forces 
entrenched  in  dense  Jungle.  A  grenade, 
exploding  prematurely,  covered  Sergeant 
Yano  with  burning  phosphorous,  and  lift 
him  severely  woimded.  Badly  burned  and 
unable  to  use  one  arm.  he  still  managed 
to  hurl  blazing  ammunition  from  the 
helicopter  and  save  the  lives  of  others 
in  the  aircraft.  In  doing  so.  he  inflicted 
additional  wounds  himsdf.  yet  he  per- 
sisted until  the  danger  was  past. 

He  was  awarded  the  Medal  of  Honor 
for  this  outstanding  display  of  indomi- 
table courage  and  profound  concern  for 
his  comradea  which  averted  the  loss  of 
their  Uvea  at  the  expense  of  his  own. 

Serteant  Yano  was  only  a  few  days 
away  from  completing  his  second  vohm- 
tary  year  of  combat  In  Vietnam.  He  was 
serving  the  extra  tour  so  that  his  brother. 
Glenn,  a  member  of  the  29th  Infantry 
Brigade,  which  had  been  called  to  active 
duty,  would  not  have  to  serve  in  Um  war 
■one.  Rodney  felt  that  since  he  had  just 
completed  a  year,  he  was  more  experi- 
enced than  his  younger  brother,  and 
that  his  chances  to  survive  were  better. 

Rodney,  the  second  serviceman  from 
Hawaii  to  receive  the  Medal  of  Honor 
in  tbe  Vietnam  war.  was  from  tfae  beau- 
tiful filling  vUlace  of  Kealak^ua  oo  the 
Kona  coast  of  the  big  Island  of  Hawaii. 
His  fatber.  a  commercial  flsbennan  for 
more  than  20  years,  also  grows  coffee 
on  acreage  near  Kealakekua  Bay.  Rod- 
ney graduated  from  Konawaena  High 
School  in  1961.  and  while  in  school 
served  as  preddent  of  the  Konawaena 
chapter  of  tbe  Future  Farmers  of  Amer- 
ica. 

Rodney's  school  records  show  that  his 
longtime  ambition  was  to  be  a  soldier, 
and  he  volunteered  in  the  Regular  Army 
following  his  graduation  from  hlgb 
school  in  1961. 

Mr.  Ichiro  ahlkada.  one  of  his  former 
teachers  at  Konawaena  High  School,  de- 
scribed young  Tano  as  a  student  who 
showed  rfgns  of  both  leadership  and  cour- 
age when  he  was  in  school.  He  recalled 
that  even  then  Rodney  '^ad  the  habit 
of  coming  through  when  the  chips  were 
down." 
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In  a  White  House  ceremony  earUer 
this  month,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  8. 
Yano  received  from  the  President  the 
Medal  of  Honor  in  their  fallen  son's 
behalf.  Accompanying  them  to  the  Na- 
tion's Capital  were  Rodney's  yoimger 
brothers.  Glenn  and  Stanley. 

V^en  a  fine  young  man  like  Rodney 
Yano  grows  up  in  our  midst  and  is  killed 
In  war,  his  loss  is  keenly  felt  not  only 
by  his  parents,  family,  and  relatives,  but 
also  by  those  neighbors  and  friends  who 
have  seen  him  grow  up.  So  it  is  with  a 
sense  of  sadness  and  personal  loss  that 
I  pay  tribute  today  to  this  valiant  young 
hero  from  Hawaii,  in  whom  we  all  take 
such  pride. 

In  the  Book  of  St.  John  we  read  that 
"Greater  love  hath  no  man  than  this, 
that  a  man  lay  down  his  life  for  his 
friends."  To  this  I  believe  we  may  fit- 
tingly add — "and  for  his  country." 

Notwithstanding  our  views  on  the  Tight- 
ness or  wrongness  cf  our  Involvement  in 
Vietnam,  it  Is  a  testimonial  to  the  great- 
ness of  this  Nation  that  it  has  citizens  of 
Rodney  Yano's  caliber  willing  to  respond 
to  the  call  of  duty  for  love  of  country  and 
to  sacrifice  his  life  for  the  love  of  his 
fellow  man.  May  we  be  worthy  of  his 
patriotic  sacrifice. 

I  am  honored  to  place  the  name  of 
Hawaii's  Medal  of  Honor  winner  Sgt. 
Rodney  J.  T.  Yano  in  the  Comgrkssiomal 
Rxcoxs.  His  name  gives  added  luster  to 
the  United  States  and  to  the  long  line  of 
American  heroes. 


Ajml  23,  1970 


CRUSADING  CXDNGRESSMAN 
CONTE:  MAN  OF  VIGOR 


POSTAL  REFORM 


HON.  WILUAM  A.  STEIGER 

or  wncoNHM 

Df  THX  BOUSK  OF  aEPaSSKNTATTVSS 

Thursday.  AprU  23.  1970 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  more  than  a  year  the  Ck>n- 
gress  has  been  considering  the  form 
which  postal  reorganisation  should  take. 
Initially,  the  President  proposed  the  cre- 
ation of  a  public  corporation,  chartered 
with    responsibility   for   delivering    the 


Some  felt,  however,  that  a  Govern- 
ment-owned corporation  would  be  too 
removed  from  the  people  and  the  Con- 
gress. These  objections.  Mr.  Speaker, 
have  been  met  In  the  postal  reorganisa- 
tion plan  recently  submitted  by  President 
Nixon. 

It  calls  for  the  creation  of  a  U.S.  Postal 
Service — an  institution  shielded  from  di- 
rect control  by  the  President  and  the 
Congress.  The  nine  members  of  the  bi- 
partisan commission — nominated  by  the 
President  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate— would  provide,  however,  that 
link  which  would  keep  this  service  re- 
sponsive to  the  public's  needs. 

The  legislation  now  before  the  Con- 
gress would  give  us  a  postal  aervloe  with 
the  capacity  to  meet  the  legitimate  needs 
of  our  postal  workers  and  to  develop  the 
resources  to  handle  our  growing  volume 
of  mall — but  it  will  still  be  sensitive  to 
the  demands  of  our  economic,  political, 
social  institutions. 


HON.  WILUAM  E.  MINSHALL 

or  OHIO 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  AprU  23.  1970 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
all  watched  our  good  friend  and  dynamic 
colleague  Silvio  Contx  in  action  on  the 
floor  and  I  have  had  the  privilege  over 
the  years  of  serving  with  him  on  the 
great  Conunittee  on  Appropriations,  in- 
cluding the  Subcommittee  on  Transpor- 
tation. He  is  always  in  the  forefront  of 
debate  on  crucial  issues  affecting  the 
destiny  of  our  Nation  and  Is  an  indefat- 
igable fighter  for  the  causes  in  which 
he  believes.  His  outstanding  endeavors  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  recently 
won  him  a  fine  indepth  word  portrait  in 
the  Boston  Sunday  Herald  Traveler.  I 
would  like  to  share  the  interview  with 
my  colleagues  in  the  House,  as  follows: 

CmTrsAoiNO  Cowoiwmiian  Oonts:  Man  or 

VIOOB 

(By  Ellen  Beewlck) 

WASHDfCTOif. — There  la  a  spirited  debate 
going  on.  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
•entatlvee  ov«r  an  amendment  to  farm  pro- 
gram legUUtlon  which  would  Umlt  "exorbl- 
tAnt"  subsidy  payments  to  Individual*. 

Only  a  handful  of  Congressmen  are  on 
tbm  floor  at  this  point  and  It  Is  easy  to  pick 
out  the  sliver  head  and  sideburns  of  Silvio 
O.  Conte  because  the  Republican  representa- 
Uve  from  Plttsfleld  U  standing  with  arm 
raised  declaiming: 

-I  can  assure  the  Secretary  (of  Agrlcul- 
tur«)  that  the  Congreaa  and  the  American 
people  win  no  longer  stand  for  It." 

The  subject  could  t>e  different.  The  Con- 
gress could  be  down  to  a  nuts  and  bolts 
debate  on  aid  to  education,  postal  reform, 
foreign  aid.  the  sliver  question,  conservaUon 
projects  or  a  number  of  other  problems. 

The  cast  of  characters  might  change,  but 
Rep.  Conte  would  Im  tmmUtakably  on  the 
the  scene,  vigorously  debating,  conferring, 
•cowling  or  smiling  as  be  eounted  up  the 
possible  votes. 

The  twttle  over,  won  or  loet,  the  Congrees- 
man.  known  and  lilted  by  hU  coUeagues  for 
his  Infectious  exul>ermnce.  wlU  disappear  Into 
the  realms  of  the  almighty  ApproprlaUons 
Committee  and  Its  subcommittees,  to  return 
to  another  battle  another  day. 

The  48-year-old  Plttsfleld  native  told  a 
group  of  student*  recently  he  believed  the 
"primary  role  of  a  Congressman  U  as  a 
trustee"  for  the  federal  government.  Conte 
said  he  recognized  the  need  for  the  continu- 
ing functions  of  a  Congressman  in  repre- 
senting the  tnt«r«st  of  his  constituency  and 
the  alma  of  hia  party,  but  "due  to  the  very 
real  increase  In  the  scope  and  complexity"  of 
the  federal  government  "a  Congressman 
through  his  committee  work  and  through  his 
studies  and  associations,  must  become  a 
specialist  In  some  aspects  of  running  the  fed- 
eral government." 

The  la-year  veteran  of  the  Congress  Is 
strategical^  placed  on  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  the  financial  watchdog  over  fed- 
eral spending. 

The  question  of  farm  subsidy  arose  In 
connection  with  Agriculture  Department  ap- 
propriations, where  Conte  found  the  federal 
government  was  spending  nearly  $387  million 
In  what  he  called  "outrageously  high  sub- 
sidles." 

The  Congreaaman  Is  confident  he  will  be 
able  to  make  his  amendment  to  limit  federal 
farm  subeldy  payments  to  individuals  or  farm 
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comblnsa  to  gao.OOO  each,  stick  this  year. 
He  was  suoceasful  last  year  on  two  votes  m 
tbe  House,  only  to  see  the  measure  defeated 
In  the  Senate. 

Conte  renewed  bis  fight  on  the  House  floor 
last  week,  entering  In  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord a  34-page  list  of  7,795  subsidy  paymenU 
In  excess  of  %3&JQOO  made  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  last  year. 

"With  millions  of  Americans  still  suffering 
from  hunger  and  malnutrition,  the  time  has 
come  to  apply  the  brakes  on  this  runaway 
program  and  redirect  these  funds  to  more 
pressing  domesUc  needs,"  Conte  told  his  col- 
leagues. 

Since  he  Is  a  representative  from  a  largely 
urban  state,  the  farm  program  is  not  his 
main  concern,  but: 

"I  think  a  Congressman  has  to  look  at  each 
piece  of  legUlatlon  and  determine  If  It  Is 
good  for  the  country. 

"If  it  Is  he  should  stand  up  and  fight  for 
It.  whether  he  gets  any  (political)  mileage 
out  of  It  or  not,"  Conte  told  the  Herald  Trav- 
eler last  week. 

"I  don't  think  I  have  a  handful  of  Negroes 
In  my  district."  Conte  said,  "but  I  fought  on 
the  fioor  against  legislation  which  would  In 
effect  have  repealed  the  landmark  1954  Su- 
preme Court  dvll  rights  decision." 

"They  hung  me  in  effigy  In  Peru  for  my 
part  In  foreign  aid  amendments  limiting  sale 
of  sophlsUcated  war  weapons  to  countxles 
receiving  VS.  aid. 

"And  frankly,  Vm  for  the  birds."  the  Con- 
gressman said  with  a  grin.  He  paused  for  a 
moment  and  then  continued  "as  a  member 
of  the  Migratory  Bird  Conservation  Commis- 
sion." 

Conte  then  moved  onto  a  subject  which  he 
and  a  good  many  other  New  England  Con- 
gressmen consider  one  of  their  main  con- 
cerns. 

Tve  been  fighting  the  battle  to  eliminate 
oil  Import  quotas  for  years.  This  thing  is 
causing  holy  havoc  to  us  In  New  England," 
Conte  said,  "and  It's  costing  the  American 
consumer  $5  billion  In  additional  charges." 
"When  you  have  a  demand,  and  choke  off 
supply,  which  U  what  the  quoU  does,  you 
automatically  Increase  prices,"  the  Congress- 
man explained.  "We  could  l)e  getting  No.  2 
home  heating  oil  from  Vmezuela  for  91.50  a 
iMkrrel  at  a  New  England  port." 

Conte  noted  that  the  recent  report  of  the 
Prealdent's  oil  Import  task  force  bad  recom- 
mended eliminating  the  quota  and  putting  In 
a  system  of  tariffs,  but  the  President  has 
held  off  action  on  the  measure. 

•Tbe  task  force  reconunendatlons  would 
put  a  9135  tariff  per  l>arrel  of  oil,  but  at 
least  the  federal  treasury  would  be  the  bene- 
ficiary Instead  of  tbe  oU  barons  of  this 
country. 

"There  are  54  of  us  supporting  the  elim- 
ination of  the  quota  system,"  Conte  said, 
"and  we're  not  giving  up. 

"We're  now  exploring  possible  support  from 
the  Mldweet  and  the  Oreat  Lakes  area. 
We've  never  gotten  support  there  before  but 
the  recent  restriction  on  Imports  from  the 
Midwest  and  tbe  Greet  Lakes  may  work  m 
our  favor." 

Conte  said  he  was  working  on  a  plan  to 
create  a  Ccmgreaelonal  task  force  on  oil  im- 
port reform  to  bring  added  attention  to  the 
problem. 

T^e  Congressman  went  on  to  tell  of  some 
of  his  crusades  as  a  member  of  tbe  Appro- 
priations Saboommlttee  on  Poet  Oflloe  and 
Treasury.  He  was  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  saboommlttee  for  a  ntmilMr  of  years 
until  he  moved  Into  a  similar  position  on  the 
Transportattoa   Subcommittee   during  this 
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public  does  that.  He  can't  eataUlsh  wages- 
Congress  does  that.  And  be  can't  establish 
rates — Congress  does  that  too." 

The  First  District  Congressman  went  on  to 
explain  tbe  plan  for  a  seml-pubUc  cor- 
poration and  the  need  for  modernizing  plant 
laclllttes  and  upgrading  wages. 

Conte  is  firm  on  the  recent  postal  strike. 

"I  don't  condone  it.  It  was  a  wildcat  action 
and  Illegal,  but  they  reaUy  do  have  a  gripe. 
They  should  be  paid  a  wage  that  enables 
them  to  maintain  their  dignity  and  honor. 
Right  now  their  families  cant  exist  In  the 
big  cities  on  the  wages  they're  being  paid. 
They  need  a  system  of  differential  pay  raises. 
While  they're  suffering  in  the  cities.  In  sec- 
tions of  rural  America  the  postman  Is  the 
highest  paid  guy  in  town." 

And  Conte  noted,  this  Is  having  backlash 
results. 

"They're  getting  a  tremendous  turnover, 
especially  In  city  poet  offices.  They're  getting 
people  they  wouldn't  normally  hire  and  it's 
costing  them  money." 

Conte  has  also  been  supporting  a  plan  to 
build  big  new  Industrial  type  post  office 
plants  on  the  peripheries  of  major  cities. 

"It's  ridiculous.  They've  been  spending  too 
much  time  and  money  building  gigantic 
ornate  monstrocitles  In  the  cities." 

One  new  plant  has  already  been  con- 
structed in  New  Jersey  to  process  some  of  the 
load  from  Manhattan  "at  a  $70  million  sav- 
ings on  the  capital  investment  alone,"  Conte 
said. 

He  said  he  had  also  been  working  to  get 
more  money  allotted  In  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment and  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
for  research  and  development. 

Again,  "It's  ridiculous.  Back  In  (former 
Postmaster  General  Arthur)  Summerfleld's 
time.  I  asked  them  what  they  were  doing 
In  the  area  of  research  and  development  and 
he  started  telling  me  about  new  mudfl^M 
they  were  working  on  for  maU  trucks." 

"Mudfl^Mtll  They  need  automated 
equipment!"  Conte  added. 

Since  that  time.  Conte  noted,  the  Post 
Office  Department  has  elevated  the  post  of 
bead  of  research  and  development  to  the  title 
of  an  assistant  to  the  Postmaster  General,  but 
"theyle  stUl  not  doing  enough.  There's  a  tre- 
mendous amount  that  oould  be  done  In  this 
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We're  so  far  behind  In  housing  it  makes  your 
bead  spin  to  think  about  It." 


NATIONAL  DISASTER  RELIEF 


"I  tntntdnoed  the  administration^  postal 
reform  package  la  tbe  House,"  the  Oongraas- 
man  noted.  "Tbe  Post  Oflloe  has  been  oper- 
ating m  tbe  borse  and  buggy  era.  How  can 
you  run  an  effecttve  biislniss  with  no  au- 
thorltyT  The  Poetmaster  General  doeant 
have  the  authority  to  aetabllsh  volume — tbe 
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Conte  does  not  confine  himself  to  criticism 
of  the  administrative  offices  of  the  govern- 
ment. How  does  an  Individual  Congressman 
perform  the  myriad  role*  assigned  to  hlmT 

"We  don't.  The  Congress  Is  now  equipped 
to  cope  with  the  demands  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury. 

•The  Apprc^)rlatlons  Committee,  for  In- 
stance. Is  opentlng  in  the  horse  and  buggy 
era.  We're  responsible  for  passing  on  a  $300 
bUUon  budget,  and  we're  not  adequately 
staffed  to  do  the  job. 

"The  Postmaster  General  comes  to  tbe  com- 
mittee hearings  to  defend  his  budget  with 
an  Army,  backed  up  and  briefed  like  they're 
preparing  for  a  bar  exam.  A  Congressman  asks 
a  question  and  they  huddle  like  a  football 
team  and  oome  up  with  an  answer. 

"It's  absolutely  ridiculous.  We  need  a  com- 
puter and  a  mammoth  staff  to  analyse  all 
this  material." 

This  Is  Just  part  of  the  problem.  Oongreas- 
Tw»n  Conte  said,  and  then  went  coi  to  list 
some  of  the  othw  major  Items  facing  the 
nation. 

"I  sponsorad  the  admlnlstrutlon's  water 
pollution  measure  in  the  House  and  It's  a 
gooe  bill  aimed  at  cleaning  up  sewage.  But 
It's  Just  the  beginning.  There  has  to  be  a  lot 
more  done  In  this  area. 

"Everything  Is  under  tbe  cloud  of  the 
Vietnam  war.  It  gobbles  up  $25  to  $30  tmilon 
a  year."  Conte  said. 

"We  have  to  get  out  from  under  that,  then 
you  can  talk  about  long-range  programs  for 
achpnl^  uul  hospitals  .  .  .  We  need  bUlions 
of  dollars  there — or  mass  transit,  or  bous- 
ing, low  Income,  middle  income,  any  Income. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  AprU  23.  1970 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  late 
last  Friday  night,  and  early  the  follow- 
ing morning  tragedy  struck  the  Texas 
Panhandle.  Two  separate  killer  storms, 
accompanied  by  a  large  number  of  tor- 
nadoes, rampaged  almost  20  miles  across 
the  Panhandle.  Almost  two  parallel 
tracks  of  carnage  and  destruction  were 
left  in  their  wake.  Over  20  fatalities  have 
been  reported  and  property  damage  runs 
into  the  millions  of  dollars. 

To  the  credit  of  our  society,  appro- 
priate public,  private,  local.  State,  and 
Federal  assistance  immediately  went  Into 
action  in  an  effort  to  help  our  ravaged 
area.  Unfortimately.  the  recovery  pro- 
cess will  take  some  time,  and  in  certain 
cases  the  utter  tragedy  is  such  that  com- 
plete recovery  will  never  be  attained. 

It  is  within  this  context  that  I  heartily 
commend  President  Nixon  on  his  soiding 
1^  message  on  disaster  relief  to  Congress 
yesterday.  Given  the  extent  of  the  Texas 
catastrophe,  it  could  not  have  been  is- 
sued at  more  appropriate  a  time. 

In  his  message,  the  ^»resid«Qt  put  Into 
words  the  spirit  underlying  disaster  as- 
sistance efforts.  He  said: 

The  ^Irit  of  nelghborlineas,  the  readiness 
to  extend  a  helping  hand  In  time  of  trou- 
ble, is  one  of  the  great  traditions  of  this 
country.  In  the  early  years  of  our  history, 
good  neighbors  were  essential  In  ooplng  with 
the  hardships  of  pioneer  life.  They  are  equaUy 
essential  In  meeting  the  challenge  of  life 
today. 

It  was  not  until  I  read  the  message 
that  I  realised  that  the  last  Presidential 
special  message  on  disaster  relief  was 
written  18  years  ago.  This  is  SDOther 
indlcatUm  of  President  Nixon's  deep  con- 
cern about  the  potdic  wdf  aie  and  Us 
great  desire  to  make  Federal  Institutions 
and  inatrumentaUties  more  re^onsible 
to  the  needs  of  all  Americans. 

As  part  of  his  message,  the  President 
has  proposed  that  Congress  extend  and 
ImiH-ove  the  awriBtance  which  the  Fed- 
eral Government  can  provide  in  time  of 
major  disasters.  The  tragedieB  occasioned 
by  the  Texas  tomadoa  last  wedcend.  the 
recent  Alaskan  earthQuake.  and  Hurri- 
cane Camllle,  are  stai^  reminders  of  the 
crying  needs  people  face  in  the  time  of 
natural  catastrophe. 

His  proposal,  the  Disaster  Assistance 
Act  of  1970.  is  wide  in  scope  and  particu- 
lar in  focus.  It  runs  the  gamut  from  dis- 
aster prevention  to  economic  develop- 
ment assistance.  Its  basic  concern  is, 
however,  with  swiftly  and  effectively 
bringing  appropriate  Federal  resources 
to  bear  on  individual  and  community 
proUems  in  disaster  or  potential  disaster 


I  urge  my  ooUeagnee  in  the  name  of 
simple  humanity  to  study  carefully  the 
President's  proposals  and  to,  in  a  non- 
partisan spirit,  update  and  Improre  our 
Federal  disaster  assistance  laws. 
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HON.  UWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

or   MABTIJUI* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  Ajrril  23.  1970 

Mr.  HOOAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  Uke 
to  commend  WRC-TV  for  using  its  edi- 
torial programing  to  alert  metropolitan 
area  residents  to  GUIDE — a  volunteer 
effort  to  aid  the  juvenile  drug  offender. 
I  am  pleased  that  this  program  was 
initiated  in  my  home  county.  Prince 
Georges  County,  and  that  it  has  en- 
Joyed  a  certain  measure  of  success  for 
a  fledgling  organization. 

GUIDE — or  Guidance,  Understanding, 
and  Information  for  Drug  E^faluation — 
utilizes  the  volunteer  services  of  physi- 
cians and  psychologists  from  area  insti- 
tutions, including  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health,  Catholic  University.  Na- 
tional Naval  Medical  Center,  and  Walter 
Reed  Army  Hospital.  The  program  pro- 
vides drug  education  and  rehabilitation 
for  youths  charged  with  dnig  abuse  by 
the  Juvenile  Court  of  Prince  Georges 
County.  The  process  is  short  termed,  last- 
ing only  4  months.  It  is  noteworthy, 
though,  that  of  the  first  118  cases  proc- 
essed since  establishment  of  the  pro- 
gram in  late  1968,  only  three  participants 
are  known  to  have  reverted  to  drug  use. 
More  significant,  however,  is  the  ap- 
proach used  by  this  team  of  volunteer 
experts.  Their  program  is  based  on  the 
premise  that  drug  abuse  is  a  symptom 
of  the  youth  having  difficulty  and,  con- 
comitantly, viewing  the  youth  within  the 
family  social  unit,  drug  abuse  becomes  a 
symptom  of  a  family  having  difficulties. 
The  focus  of  the  program,  therefore, 
is  on  the  general  spectrum  of  adolescent 
problems,  with  dnig  abuse  given  a  posi- 
tion of  priority.  Relationships  to  author- 
ity and  parents,  education,  selection  of 
occtvation.  and  sex  are  all  areas  of  vital 
eoncem  to  the  adolescent  and.  often,  they 
become  too  large  for  the  emotionally 
Immature  youth  to  cope  with.  Drug  abuse 
appears  to  offer  a  way  out  of  the  diffi- 
culty. 

Judging  by  their  early  successes,  the 
GUIDE  approach  of  strengthening  the 
total  attitudes  and  behavior  of  the  ado- 
lescent drug  abuser  is  one  that  is  well 
worth  studying  and  repeating  In  other 
commtmltles  plagued  by  drug  traffic 
among  the  young. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  Include  the  WRC  edi- 
torial calling  attention  to  this  program 
at  this  point  in  the  Rkcokd: 

OniDB  AirrnHiUG  Pkooum 
Tb«r«  U  ft  great  doal  of  ftngti>iih  in  the 
Washington  ftre*  orer  the  drug  problem — 
many  people  ftre  doing  aometlilng  ebout  It. 
One  program  In  Prince  Oeorgee  Ckiunty  ftp- 
pftrently  has  been  quite  suoceasful. 

It  1*  called  OUIDB  whicb  means  Ouldftnce, 
Onder*t«ndlng,  Information  In  Drug  Eval- 
uation. It  la  simple  In  concept  ftnd  follow 
tbrougta.  Narcotics  cases  are  referred  to 
OUIDB  by  Prince  Georges'  Juvenile  court  or 
ft  youngster  or  a  parent  m*y  cftU  ft  bot-llne 
number  ftnd  ask  for  help.  The  problem  Is 
diacuaaed  and  a  person*l  Interview  arranged. 
Following  the  interview  the  parents  and  the 
youngster  attend  a  series  of  seminars — 
adults  in  one  group — children  In  another. 
The  parenU  are  encouraged  to  face  the 
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problem  and  the  underlying  reasons  for  It. 
The  adolescents  are  assisted  In  making  ft 
reftsonable  decision  on  their  drug  use. 

Dr.  Richard  WunderUch,  assistant  chair- 
man of  the  psychology  department  at  Cath- 
oUc  University  and  now  directing  the  OXTIDB 
program  says  It  Is  a  partial  solution  to  one 
phase  of  the  drug  problem. 

What  Is  needed.  In  addition.  Is  money  for 
more  psychiatric  care  In  the  community — 
mental  health  clinics — a  street  program  and 
the  halfway  house  concept  for  the  drug 
program. 

As  for  the  OUIDB  program — of  the  first 
118  cases  processed  and  these  are  the  only 
figures  available  so  far — only  three  young- 
sters are  known  to  have  reverted  to  drug 
use. 

Perhaps  the  most  encouraging  aspect  of 
this  program  is  that  It  will  begin  shortly  In 
the  District  and  then  in  Montgomery  County. 

An  extended  OUIDE  will  be  another 
weapon  In  the  fight  against  drug  abuse  In 
the  entire  Washington  are*. 
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BACKUP  POWER  FOR  APOLLO  13 


HON.  OUN  E.  TEAGUE 

or  1VZAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  23.  1970 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  the  people  of  the  Unite<:  States  and 
the  world  followed  minute-by-minute  de- 
velopment of  events  In  the  flight  of 
Apollo  13  a  significant  article  by  Mr. 
Eri^  Burgess  appeared  in  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  on  Wednesday.  April  15, 
1970.  Mr.  Burgess  describes  well  the 
problems  of  Apollo  13  and  the  options 
available  in  this  complex  manned  space 
flight  system.  It  is  well  to  remember  that 
tremendous  effort  has  been  put  into  pro- 
viding for  contingencies  in  the  Apollo 
program.  This  article  does  much  to  point 
out  the  worth  of  the  work  done  in  these 
areas  by  the  Apollo-NASA-lndustry-unl- 
versity  team. 
The  article  follows: 

BACKDr  PowKB  roft  Aroixo  13 
(By  Eric  Burgess) 
Mannco  Spacx  Cxnthi.  HotJSTON— Apollo 
is  the  most  reliable  machine  made  by  man. 
But  no  one  yet  has  found  out  how  to  make 
a  machine  100  percent  reliable;  there's  al- 
ways the  slight  chance  that  some  parts  may 
fall. 

And  such  a  failure  could  end  In  disaster 
for  a  space  mission  many  thousands  of  miles 
away  from  earth.  So  In  systems  design,  en- 
gineers rely  on  redundancy  and  reschedul- 
ing to  help  out  reliability. 

Redundancy  and  rescheduling  are.  at  this 
writing,  working  to  save  Apollo  13. 

The  unexpected  cfttastrophe  In  the  service 
module — the  part  of  Apollo  that  supplies 
oxygen,  electric  power,  and  the  needed  rocket 
power  for  a  large  part  of  the  flight  through 
space — Is  serious.  But  It  could  have  caused 
greater  problems  If  It  had  occvtrred  else- 
where In  the  flight — on  the  return  Journey 
for  example.  As  the  various  stages  of  the  mis- 
sion are  completed,  the  redundancy  avail- 
ftble  to  the  astronsuts  Is  reduced. 

Failure  of  the  electric  power  Ir  the  serv- 
ice module  prevented  use  of  the  module's 
big  propulsion  englce.  It  Is  like  a  ear  with 
a  dead  battery. 

And  although  the  astronauts  do  not  have 
the  equivalent  of  a  spare  battery  they  do 
have  a  small  tow  truck,  the  lunar  module. 
In  fact,  they  hftve  two  of  these  trucks — each 
with  Its  own  engine.  One  is  the  lunar  de- 


scent stage,  the  other  the  Itinar  ascent  stage. 
This  redundancy  of  having  these  engines 
available  gave  the  astronauts  two  chances 
of  swinging  Into  an  earth-return  orbit  from 
the  hybrid  orbit  that  would  have  spun  them 
around  the  moon  deep  Into  Interplanetary 
space. 

'TWO  SNCtNCS  AVAILABLX 

If  the  lunar  descent  module  engine  failed 
to  bum — a  most  unlikely  event — there  would 
sUU  be  a  possibility  of  Jettisoning  the  de- 
scent stage  and  using  the  ascent  engine  for 
the  relatively  small  change  In  velocity  needed 
to  achieve  earth  return. 

And  If  a  greater  velocity  change  were 
needed  It  might  be  feasible  to  Jentson  the 
service  module  itself,  so  that  the  small  as- 
cent engine  would  have  less  to  push.  This 
maneuver  has  never  before  been  tried  but 
appears  technically  feasible. 

And  rescheduling  plays  a  great  part.  Most 
■pace  missions  have  mlrslon  plans  and  op- 
tional plans.  Tested  out  In  advance  by  com- 
puter simulation  are  all  manner  of  answers 
to  all  kinds  of  problems.  These  determine 
what  must  be  done,  and  when,  to  correct 
speciflc  failure  that  may  endanger  a  mis- 
sion. And  these  planned  detours  take  in  both 
major  and  minor  eventualities. 

COM  PTims  'ncsT  choicxs 
So  with  the  aid  of  computers  the  man  at 
Mission  Control  can  quickly  reschedule  the 
mission  for  a  planned  detour.  This  was  done 
with  Apollo  13  as  soon  as  the  astronauts, 
working  with  Mission  Control,  had  clearly 
Identified  the  effects  of  the  failure  In  the 
service  module. 

Once  the  space  vehicle  is  placed  on  a 
return  orbit,  the  alternative  plans  for  sur- 
vival can  be  completed.  Again  redundancy 
and   rescheduling  become   Important. 

There  is  no  oxygen  from  the  main  supply 
In  the  service  module.  So  Instead  the  astro- 
nauts used  the  oxygen  from  the  lunar  mod- 
ule— the  oxygen  that  they  would  have  used 
on  the  moon.  And  If  thU  should  begin  to  run 
short  because  of  some  other  failure,  they 
might  still  use  oxygen  from  the  backpacks 
of  their  spacesuits. 

The  electric  power  needed  to  run  the  com- 
plicated equipment  of  the  spacecraft  and  to 
maintain  communications  with  earth  is  also 
supplied  by  bfttterles  that  would  have  been 
used  on  the  moon. 

BQCIPMENT  use  CUT 

So  with  power  supplies  limited.  Mission 
Control  told  the  astronauts  to  reschedule 
activities  to  conserve  this  precious  power. 
They  switched  off  unessential  equipment. 
They  switched  off  transmitters  and  receiv- 
ers during  the  few  minutes  when  Apollo 
transferred  from  one  ground  station  to  the 
other  as  the  earth  rotates  on  its  axis.  Every 
litUe  bit  helps. 

Since  the  service  module  also  supplied 
power  for  temperature  control,  the  whole 
spacecraft  was  put  into  a  slow  raUonal  alU- 
tude  to  control  temperatures.  This  Is  the 
so-called  "barbecue  mode"  that  turns  the 
Apollo  around  like  meat  on  a  spit  to  equalize 
the  effect  of  the  sun's  radiation. 

In  Apollo  13  we  saw  a  major  example  of 
how  redundancy  comes  Into  play  when  even 
the  highest  reliability  can  sometimes  fall. 
But  in  nearly  all  space  missions,  redun- 
dancy has  played  some  part  in  saving  the 
mission,  even  when  no  men  have  been  In- 
volved. In  some  satellites  complete  systems 
are  duplicated  and  can  be  switched  into 
command  from  the  ground. 

Since  redundancy  always  means  extra 
weight,  there  has  to  be  a  compromise:  Not 
every  system  can  be  duplicated  in  a  large 
manned  space  system  such  as  Apollo. 

That  U  where  rescheduUng  U  tised  to 
achieve  redundancy  by  switching  subsys- 
tems Intended  for  one  purpose  to  serve 
another  purpose. 
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TtolM  calls  for  very  careful  design  and  in- 
tricate systems  analysis.  But  this  extra 
care  prevented  tb«  Monday  night  power 
failure  from  turning  into  an  immediate 
disaster. 
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HON.  DON  H.  CUUSEN 

.  or  cAuroRKiA 

IN  IBE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESKNTATIVKS 
Thursday.  Aprfl  23,  1970 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
people  throughout  the  Nation  this  week 
have  been  demonstrating  their  concern 
for  the  environment  by  way  of  sympo- 
siums, conferences,  and  teach-ln's. 

Thus  far,  these  demonstrations  have 
been  peaceful,  positive,  and  constructive 
and  I  believe  our  young  people,  especial- 
ly, should  be  commended  for  focusing 
national  attention  on  this  very  serious 
problem  affecting  all  Americans. 

In  my  own  congressional  district,  sev- 
eral of  our  educational  Institutions  have 
planned  and  conducted  very  comprehen- 
sive and  well  thought  out  programs  to 
make  everyone  more  aware  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  envlrorunental  problems  fac- 
ing us  and  the  sense  of  urgency  that  now 
exists  to  clean  up  our  air,  land,  and 
water. 

I  am  Including  in  the  Rbcord  today, 
a  copy  of  the  remarks  I  prepared  for  de- 
livery during  National  Environmental 
Awareness  Week: 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Public  Works 
Committee.  I  am  constantly  exposed  to  and 
have  become  deeply  Involved  In  the  wide 
spectrum  of  congressional  actlvitlea  dealing 
with  water  quality  control.  This,  by  the  way. 
li  the  key  committee  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives responsible  for  water  pollution 
abatement  legislation.  It  was  this  commit- 
tee that  gave  our  Nation  Its  first  "Water 
Quality  Control  Act"  tMok  In  1905  and  also 
the  committee  that  win  eoon  be  considering 
the  Piealdentii  recommended  water  pollution 
ftbfttemmt  program  that  be  has  advanced  to 
the  Congreoa. 

As  a  native-born  Humboldter  who  grew 
up  on  the  north  coast  and  lived  my  en- 
tire life  there,  I  have  had  first-hand  ex- 
perience In  problems  dealing  with  water  qual- 
ity control,  erosion,  and  also  what  rampaging 
floods  can  aetuaUy  do  to  the  ecology  of  our 
river  basins  and  delta  areas. 

Tn  addition,  as  a  member  of  the  House 
Interior  Oommlttee.  we  have  the  key  author- 
iBing  function  In  the  Congress  for  leglslft- 
tlon  dealing  with  our  public  land,  nattonal 
paxta,  iiMstincen.  and  reerefttlonal  areas 
tbrotigbont  the  Nation. 

As  suob,  oar  committee  had  the  reepaaal- 
bUlty  for  the  enactment  end  development 
of  the  Redwood  NaUonal  Park  and  oomple- 
tton  of  the  Point  Reyes  National  Seashore 
in  the  southern  part  of  oar  district.  Author- 
isation of  a  redwood  research  headquarters 
at  Humboldt  State  College  and  a  Maitne 
Ooeanographle  Laboratory  In  ICarln  County, 
are  other  areas  oC  reeouroe  management  that 
we  have  been  Involved  in.  I  have  bills  pend- 
ing in  the  OongresB  to  designate  the  Kings 
Range  Region  In  Humboldt  and  Medodno 
Counties  as  a  "natlonftl  conservation  area" 
and  the  Fort  Point  fftoiuty  as  a  national 
monument. 

Tills  year.  I  have  introduced  what  I  call 
an  "environmental  legislative  package"  deal- 
ing with  ertenslons  of  the  land  and  water 
oonsarratloa  ftoid  and  the  Clean  Air  Act, 
turning  federally   held   lands  back  to   the 
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states  for  park  and  recreational  use,  and  a 
proposal  whereby  we  can  make  use  of  our 
apace-age  technology  to  determine  ways  and 
means  of  reclaiming  and  recycling  soUd 
wastes  for  profitable  economic  use. 

Beyond  that,  however,  and  more  In  keeping 
with  the  theme  of  your  symposium  this  week, 
let  me  say  forthrlghtly  that  I  welcome  and 
support  your  active  Interest  and  this  open 
demonstration  of  concern  for  the  protection 
of  America's  environment.  In  January  of 
this  year,  which  marked  the  dawning  of  a 
new  and  challenging  decade,  I  said  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives  that 
the  1970's  should  be  proclaimed  "the  environ- 
mental quality  decade".  Admittedly,  that's 
thinking  big  but  It  is  the  kind  of  thinking, 
I  submit,  that  must  emerge  from  this  na- 
tional debate  on  the  environment  If  we  are 
ever  going  to  solve  the  problems  of  dirty 
water,  foul  air,  and  the  littered  land. 

Time  does  not  permit  a  fair  or  compre- 
hensive analysis  of  all  the  legislation  that 
has  been  enacted  over  the  past  10  years  deal- 
ing with  the  environment  or  that  which  Is 
now  pending  In  the  Congress.  Some  of  the 
more  significant  statutes  now  on  the  books, 
however,  Include: 

1.  The  Water  Quality  Control  Act  of  1965. 

2.  The  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund 
Act  of  1965. 

8.  The  Federal  Water  PoUutlon  Control 
Act  of  1970. 

4.  The  Clean  Air  Act  of  19<J8. 

5.  The  SoUd  Waste  Disposal  Act  of  1969. 

6.  The  Water  Quality  Improvement  Act  of 
1970. 

7.  The  Environmental  Quality  Act  of  1969. 

8.  Establishment  of  ft  Federal  Water  Qual- 
ity Control  Administration. 

9.  Bstabllshment  of  a  Commission  on  Pop- 
ulation Growth  and  the  Future. 

In  the  16  months  that  the  present  admin- 
istration has  been  in  office,  some  very  posi- 
tive and  constructive  actltms  and  legislative 
proposals  have  emerged.  In  his  State  of  the 
Union  Message.  President  Nixon  forthrlghtly 
committed  this  Nation  to  the  most  compre- 
hensive program  to  provide  clean  air,  clean 
water,  and  open  spaces  in  the  Nation's  his- 
tory. 

Translating  words  into  action,  the  Presi- 
dent has  sent  23  major  legislative  proposals 
dealing  with  the  environment  to  Capitol 
Hill  and  Initiated  14  new  measures  through 
administrative  action  or  executive  order  deal- 
ing with  pollution  abatement,  ecdld  waste 
management,  parklands  and  recreational 
areas,  and  Improved  governmental  organiza- 
tion In  these  fields.  Included  In  the  measures 
advanced  by  the  President  an : 

1.  Appointment  of  a  cabinet-level  commit- 
tee on  the  environment. 

2.  Creation  of  a  Federal  councU  on  environ- 
mental quality. 

3.  Executive  order  curtaining  poUution  by 
Federal  installations. 

4.  Agreement  between  Department  of 
Tranaportatlan,  FAA,  and  31  scheduled  ft&d 
charter  airlines  to  immediately  reduce  air 
poUutlon  cfttued  by  Jetliners. 

6.  Order  of  new  snd  more  stringent  motor 
vehicle  standntis  for  exhaust  emission  and 
studies  undertaken  to  modify  or  replace 
standard  gasoline  engines  In  automobiles. 

6.  Taken  Initiative  to  clean  up  rivers  and 
lakes  with  House  passage  of  President's  bill 
to  clean  up  the  Oreat  Lake*. 

7.  Kstabllshment  of  new  and  more  strin- 
gent penalttes  for  off-abore  oU  spillages  and 
dumping. 

The  real  key  to  all  of  these  initiatives,  pro- 
grams, and  legislative  actions,  of  course.  Is 
money.  The  Congress  and  the  President  has 
increased  Federal  expenditures  for  water 
poUution  to  tSOO  mnuon  for  fiscal  year  1970. 
President  Nlzon  Increased  budget  e^Mndl- 
tures  for  air  pollution  contnd  by  SI%  over 
1969  and  by  23%  for  reereattonal  purposes. 
This,  then,  in  effect  Is  putting  "your  money 
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where  your  mouth  U".  and  this  U  Just  the 
first  year  of  acceleration  in  behalf  of  the 
environment. 

Basically,  the  main  Impetus  at  the  Federal 
level  is  three-fold.  I  would  catagorise  these 

ftfi ! 

1.  Enforcement  of  existing  penalties  fixed 
by  law  and  enactment  of  new  and  more 
stringent  penalties  for  poUutlon  violators. 

2.  Accelerated  research  and  technological 
advancement  In  the  entire  question  of  poUu- 
tlon abatement  and  the  effort  to  clean  up  our 
water,  air  and  land. 

3.  New  program  incentives  and  new  equip- 
ment that  are  both  essential  for  an  effective, 
continuing  "clean-up  program"  In  this 
country. 

All  of  this,  as  you  know,  represents  a  be- 
ginning. And  to  begin,  the  President  has  out- 
Uned  a  program  that  wlU  cost  roughly  SIC 
bllUon.  Other  estimates  by  experts  and  pro- 
fessionals In  the  field  say  actual  costs  will 
probably  range  somewhere  between  $20  to 
$50  billion  from  the  Federal  Government 
alone.  If  this  Is  the  case,  then  we  In  the  Con- 
gress win  have  to  Ijegln  thinking  In  terms  of 
an  "environmental  qiuOity  control  fund", 
similar  to  our  existing  highway  trust  fund. 
that  wiU  provide  the  monies  needed  for  a 
continuing  "clean-up  program". 

In  addition.  I  firmly  beUeve  that  research 
and  technology  in  the  area  of  solid  waste 
disposal  must  be  intensified  becatise  it  Is  in 
this  field  that  major  breakthroughs  must 
come  to  deal  effecUvely  with  industrial  wftste 
and  pollutants  that  are  now  being  indiscrimi- 
nately dumped  into  rivers,  streams  and  lakes. 
Penalties  alone  are  negative  in  their  approach 
and,  while  absolutely  necessary,  they  wlU 
never  do  the  Job  that  is  required.  Accelerated 
depreciation  allowances  could  trigger  more 
intensified  lesearch  and  construction  of  pol- 
lution abatement  equipment.  I  have  Intro- 
duced legislation  to  accomplish  this. 

An  of  this,  however.  Is  not  enou^  PoUu- 
tion problems  are  not  Just  government's 
problems,  or  industry's  problems;  the  prob- 
lems of  the  environment  are,  in  fact,  "peo- 
ple problems"! 

If  you  look  at  where  poUutlon  Is,  by  far 
the  worst,  look  to  where  people  congregate 
the  most.  Look  to  the  big  cities  where  more 
than  73%  of  our  total  population  is  Uvlng 
on  less  than  2%  of  the  land  in  this  country. 
Look  to  the  big  cities  where  Industry  Is  over- 
concentrated  and  you  win  find  the  smog 
problem.  Look  to  the  big  clUes  and  you  wlU 
find  the  dirtiest  water,  the  most  fotU  air,  and 
the  most  Uttered  land. 

Preserving  our  envlronntmt.  In  the  final 
analysis,  must  include  a  di^Mrsal  of  people, 
a  clean  up  of  our  cities,  a  decentralisation  of 
government  and  industry,  and  a  revitaliaa- 
tlon  and  diversification  of  Rural  America  If 
we  ever  ho]>e  to  ease  the  pressure  in  big  cities 
and,  at  the  same  time,  deal  directly  with  the 
heart  of  our  nation's  poUutlon  problems. 

As  you  are  weU  aware,  there  is  an  inherent 
tendency  for  people  to  look  to  legislation  as 
a  "cure-all"  or  panacea  for  aU  our  ills.  His- 
tory has  taught  us,  however,  that,  without 
the  active  support  and  direct  involvement  of 
aU  our  people,  legislation,  alone,  has  never 
been  an  effective  or  meaningful  instrument 
for  problem-solving.  We  have  laws  on  the 
books  now  and  we  wlU  have  more,  we  have 
funds  appropriated  now  and  we  wiU  have 
more,  we  have  programs  now  to  fight  poUu- 
tion and  we  win  have  more.  But,  what  we 
need  most  Is  direct  action  by  oonoeraed  citl- 
■ens  throughout  America. 

In  closing.  I  submit  to  you,  that  the  most 
effective  and  Immediate  results  of  a  positive 
nature  that  have  been  achieved  to  date  In 
the  fight  against  poUotlan.  have  bem  at- 
tained by  eltiaen-Tolunteeis  (inctwUng 
thoosands  of  studenU  Uke  youredf)  wbo 
have  rolled  up  their  sleeves  and  tons  out  and 
cleaned  up  our  Uttered  roadways,  beaches, 
and  auto  Junk  yards. 
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And.  b«r«ln.  U«s  the  re«l  key.  It's  very  eMy 
to  say  "they  aren't  doing  enougb  to  preaerve 
ttae  environment"!  But  the  tmot  Is  th«t 
"they"  don't  cause  pollution — we  do!  What's 
Important,  in  my  Judgment,  Is  that  theae 
symposiums,  conferences,  and  teach-ln's 
serve  as  the  Impetus  for  people  everywhere 
to  get  busy  and  Uanslate  their  expressed 
concern  for  the  environment  Into  positive. 
Immediate  action — even  If  thai  means  noth- 
ing more  than  going  out  and  cleaning  up 
your  own  backyard. 


PROPOSED  RULE.  HOUSE  RESOLU- 
TION 948.  FOR  MILITARY  PRO- 
CUREMENT BILL  H.R.  17123 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Thursday.  April  23.  1970 

Mr.  FRASER.  lifr.  Speaker,  next  week 
the  House  will  consider  the  fiscal  year 
1971  military  procurement  authorization. 
This  bill  authorizes  the  appropriation  of 
$20  billion. 

I  have  submitted  a  proposed  rule. 
House  Resolution  948,  to  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee which  asks  for  8  hours  of  debate. 
The  Armed  Services  Committee  is  ex- 
pected to  ask  for  3  hours. 

In  addition,  the  rule  I  propose  con- 
tains four  new  provisions  not  commonly 
found  in  other  rules. 

First,  the  rule  provides  that  one-third 
of  the  time  must  be  yielded  to  those,  ma- 
jority members  and  minority  members, 
opposed  to  the  bill. 

Second,  debate  may  not  be  limited  un- 
til at  least  two  speakers  have  been  heard 
on  each  side  of  an  amendment. 

Third,  the  names  of  those  voting  in 
teller  votes  will  be  reported  in  the  Con- 

CUSSIONAL  RXCORD. 

Fourth,  the  motion  to  recommit  must 
go  to  a  member  who  has  exhibited  seri- 
ous and  substantial  opposition  to  the 
bill. 

This  form  of  a  rule  will  improve  the 
quality  of  House  consideration  of  this 
measure.  I  plan  to  appear  before  the 
Rules  Committee  in  support  of  this  rule 
and  to  urge  its  consideration.  I  introduce 
the  text  of  the  proposed  rule  into  the 
RscoRD  at  this  point: 

H.  Rxs.   94B 
Providing  for  tb*  consideration  of  the   blU 
(HJt.   17123)    to  authorize  appropriations 
during   the   flacal   year    1971   for   procure- 
ment  at   aircraft,    mlsstles,   naval    veMela. 
and   tracked    combat    vehicles,   and   other 
weapons,  and  research,  development,  teat, 
and  evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and 
to    preecrlbe     the     authorized     personnel 
strength  ot  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each 
Reaerve  component  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  for  other  purposes 
-     Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  In  order  that  the  House 
reaolve    itself    Into    the    Committee    of    the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for 
the  consideration  of  the  bUl  (HJt.  17123)  to 
authorize    appropriations    during   the    fiscal 
year  1971   for  procurement  of  aircraft,  mis- 
siles, naval  vessels,  and  tracked  eombat  vehl- 
cles.  and  other  weapons,  and  reaearch,  devel- 
opment, test,  and  evaluation  for  tlie  Armed 
Forces,  and  to  prescribe  the  authorized  per- 
sonnel atrength  of   the  Selected  Reaerve  at 
each  R— trre  component  of  the  AmMd  ForcM. 
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and  for  other  purposes.  General  debate  shall 
be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  continue 
not  to  exceed  eight  hours,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  tlie  Chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services.  During  general  debate, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  shall  yield  the  Root  to  members  of 
the  majority  party  who  are  opposed  to  the 
bill  a  total  time  of  not  less  than  one  hour 
and  twenty  minutes,  and  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  Conunittee  on  Armed 
Services  shall  yield  the  floor  to  members  of 
the  minority  party  who  are  opposed  to  the 
biU  for  a  total  time  of  not  less  ihnn  one  hour 
and  twenty  nxlnutcs. 

After  general  debate,  the  bill  shall  be  read 
tor  amendment  under  the  tlve-minuie  rule. 
No  motion  shall  be  In  order  the  effect  of 
which  would  be  to  limit  debate  on  any 
amendment  to  less  than  five  minutes  for 
each  of  two  speakers  In  favor  and  each  of 
two  speakers  in  opposition.  In  each  teller 
vote  which  Is  taken  In  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union, 
the  clerk  shall  record  the  names  of  the  Mem- 
bers counted  in  favor  of  each  amendment 
and  the  names  of  the  Members  counted  in 
opposition  to  each  amendment  and  Include 
in  the  Congressional  Record  at  the  point 
where  each  teller  vote  Is  recorded  the  names 
of  the  Members  voting  on  each  side.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise 
and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted, 
.ind  the  previous  question  shall  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments 
thereto  to  final  passage  without  Intervening 
motion  except  one  motion  to  recommit.  The 
Speaker  shall  recognize  for  the  purpose  of 
offering  a  motion  to  recommit  a  Member 
who  has  exhibited  serious  and  substantial 
opposition  to  the  bill  In  the  form  in  which 
it  Is  then  before  the  House. 


AjyrU  23,  1970 


SLEEPING  BEAR  DUNES 


aSSOLUTION  RE  StCSPING  BlUUt  DtTNZS  NATIOMai. 
LAKESHORC    LROWI.ATION 

"Whereas,  all  Michigan  Congressman  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  have  joined  In 
sponsoring  leglslaUon  to  provide  for  eatab- 
llahment  of  the  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  Na- 
tional Lakeshore;  and 

"Whereas,  the  administration  has  indicated 
that  money  would  be  available  for  national 
recreation  areas;  and 

"Whereas.  MUCC  has  consistently  sup- 
ported the  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  proposal: 

"Therefore  be  it  resolved  that  MUCC  re- 
affirm its  stand  and  request  that  Congress 
approve  and  provide  the  necessary  funding 
for  establishment  of  a  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes 
National  Lakeshore  In  Michigan." 


HON.  JAMES  G.  O'HARA 

or  lacHXCAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  23.  1970 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  urgent  and  compelling  tasks  con- 
fronting the  Congress  in  this  age  of  ecol- 
ogy is  the  job  of  preaenrlng  and  develop- 
ing parks  and  other  recreational  areas. 

In  the  State  of  Michigan,  along  the 
shores  of  the  lake  which  bears  that  name, 
lies  Sleeping  Bear  Ehines.  The  Michigan 
delegation  in  the  House  stands  united 
behind  legislation  to  establish  at  this 
site  the  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  National 
Lakeshore.  This  legislation,  now  pending 
before  the  House  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  would  be  a  significant 
move  In  the  direction  of  making  good  on 
our  national  commitment  to  secure,  pro- 
tect, and  make  available  for  all  the 
American  people,  the  natural  beauties  of 
sites  such  as  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  Include 
at  this  point  in  the  Rkcord  a  resolution 
just  passed  by  the  Michigan  United  Con- 
servation Clubs  in  favor  of  this  legisla- 
tion: 

RsaoLtrriON,   Michxoan   Unttrb 

CONSKRVATTON    CLUBS 

The  following  was  a{>proved  at  the  April  1 1 , 
1970,  mewting  at  «b*  Board  or  Directors  at 
Mletttgaa  UaHed  OonMrraUoa  Clubs: 


TECHNOLOGICAL  EDGE  PERILED 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  23.  1979 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
these  days  of  cost  consciousness.  It  is 
most  important  that  we  not  lose  sight  of 
the  vital  importance  of  maintaining  our 
research  and  development  excellence.  I 
am  pleased  to  share  with  my  House  col- 
leagues the  following  editorial  from  the 
San  Diego  Union  which  very  effectively 
stresses  the  paramount  necessity  of 
avoiding  a  technological  gi^: 
(From  the  San  Diego  Union.  Apr.  5,  1970) 
Technological  Edge  Periled — Research  and 
Dkvklopment   Lag 

"Overall,  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  Soviet  Union  now  have  roughly  the  same 
number  of  full-time  scientists  and  engineers 
engaged  In  research  and  development.  How- 
ever, if  present  trends  persist,  by  the  mid- 
1980s  the  Soviet  Union  will  have  a  total  force 
in  these  fields  a  third  larger  than  ours." 

These  words  from  Dr.  John  S.  Foster  Jr.. 
director  of  Defense  Department  research  and 
engineering,  are  of  grave  Importance  to  a 
nation  acciutomed  to — and  dependent  on — 
global  technological  superiority.  They  are  a 
warning  that  within  a  comparatively  short 
time  the  United  States  may  find  It  has  lost 
that  technological  edge,  and  with  it  the  basis 
for  our  security,  not  to  speak  of  our  pros- 
perity. 

Worse,  It  can  well  be  an  accelerating  de- 
cline. Pure  research,  the  abstract  inquiry 
that  often  germinates  Into  concrete  and 
profitable  results,  U  very  much  like  great  art, 
a  product  of  leisure.  A  scientist  pressed  to 
come  up  with  marketable  mousetraps  can- 
not afford  to  digress  down  byways  where 
his  genius  might  otherwise  beckon — cannot 
chase  the  will-o'-the-wlsp,  even  though  by 
doing  BO  he  might  find  the  path  to  a  star. 

Thus,  as  the  technologic  lead  we  now  rajoy 
over  the  rest  of  the  world  narrows,  the  pres- 
sure for  Immediately  profitable  mousetrape 
will  mount.  There  will  be  lees  time  available 
for  the  pure  research  that  may  be  a  decade 
a  generation,  a  century  ahead  of  practical 
application.  Ultimately.  Instead  of  leading 
U.S.  technology  could  falter,  stop,  stagnate 
and  die  for  want  of  adequate  research. 

Dr.  Foster  is.  of  course,  primarily  concerned 
with  science  in  Its  connection  with  national 
defense.  His  department  and  other  federal 
agencies  sponaor  much  of  the  research  con- 
ducted on  university  campuses  and  In  private 
Intellectual  gatherings  across  the  nation. 

Government  Is  Involved  in  research  because 
It  Is  essential  to  our  security  and  because  it 
lUM   baoome   hugely   expensive.   Or.   Robert 
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Ooddard  launched  mankind  Into  space  with 
a  few  dollars'  worth  of  tubing  and  chemicals 
In  a  Massachusetts  meadow,  but  today's 
quantum  leape  in  technology  happens  In  the 
void  between  subatomic  particles. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton  may  have  formulated  the 
Law  of  Gravity  around  the  fall  of  an  apple, 
but  It  will  be  repealed  someday  by  an  un- 
known researcher  working  with  a  multimil- 
lion-dollar machine. 

Despite  Its  vast  cost,  however,  research  Is 
too  Important  to  the  national  welfare  to  al- 
low It  to  become  solely  a  government  prov- 
ince, wholly  dependent  on  public  grants, 
subject  to  partisan  changes  of  wind.  Pri- 
vate Industry  has  a  vested  Interest  In  new 
products.  If  a  technological  gap  truly  de- 
velops between  this  nation  and  its  aggressive 
compeUtors,  purely  for  lack  of  public  sup- 
port and  private  Investment,  private  indus- 
try will  be  the  first,  obviously,  to  go  over  its 
edge.  Our  security  will  not  be  far  behind. 


WOMEN'S  RIGHTS 


HON.  FLORENCE  P.  DWYER 

or   ITEW    JER8BT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  23,  1970 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Wash- 
ington E*08t  this  morning  carried  a 
lengthy  story  describing  the  findings  and 
recommendations  of  the  President's 
Task  Force  on  Women's  Rights  and  Re- 
sponsibilities. 

Although  the  task  force  report  has  not 
yet  been  otBcially  released  by  the  White 
House,  the  Post  story,  by  Elizabeth  Shel- 
ton,  indicates  that  the  task  force  dealt 
comprehensively  with  the  broad  range 
of  discriminations,  both  legal  and  extra- 
legal, which  continue  to  deny  to  women 
their  right  to  full  equality  and  oppor- 
tunity. 

Judging  from  the  Post  report,  the  task 
force  recommendations  were  forthright 
without  being  extremist  and  reasonable 
without  being  weak  or  evasive.  The  task 
force  appears  to  have  focused  on  real 
and  serious  problems  and  recommended 
effective  action  to  correct  them. 

This  report,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  of  par- 
ticular interest  to  me  and  to  my  three 
Republican  women  colleagues,  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Washington  (Iilrs.  Mat)  , 
the  gentlewoman  from  Illinois  (Mrs. 
RsiD).  and  the  gentlewoman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mrs.  Heckler)  ,  for  we  have 
Jointly  been  seeking  to  stimulate  action 
on  problems  of  discrimination  against 
women  throughout  the  life  of  the  pres- 
ent administration. 

Last  July,  for  example,  we  met  with 
President  Nixon  for  a  lengthy  discus- 
sion of  these  problems  and  left  with  him 
a  detailed  memorandum  Identifying 
areas  of  discrimination  and  recommend- 
tog  specific  proposals  for  legislative  and 
executive  action. 

The  appointment  by  the  President  of 
the  Task  Force  on  Women's  Rights  and 
Responsibilities  to  September  was  one  of 
the  first,  and  most  welcome,  fruits  of 
our  efforts. 

It  is  especially  gratifying,  therefore, 
that  the  Post  story  todicates  that  the 
task  force  study  and  report  have  con- 
firmed our  findings  and  endorsed  our 
recommendations  to  an  extensive  de- 
gree. 
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What  is  called  for  now  is  concrete 
action  on  these  recommendations.  In  this 
respect,  I  am  hopeful  that  the  President 
will,  as  soon  as  possible,  release  the  full 
text  of  the  task  force  report — and  add 
his  own  personal  blesstog.  For  I  am  con- 
vtoced  the  President  understands  the 
problems  faced  by  American  women  and 
is  committed  to  do  what  is  necessary  to 
resolve  them. 

As  the  task  force  chairman,  Virginia 
R.  Allan,  stressed  to  the  President  to 
her    letter    transmitting    the    report — 
agato,  as  quoted  by  the  Post— failure  to 
act  effectively   will   tocrease   the   twto 
dangers  of  "accelerating  militancy"  and 
"the  ktod  of  deadentog  apathy  that  stills 
progress  and  inhibits  creativity." 
The  article  follows: 
WoMBN's  Rights  Recommenbations 
(By  Elizabeth  Sbelton) 
Establishment  of  a  White  House  ofEce  on 
women's  rights,  under  a  woman  director,  U 
the  primary  recommendation  of  a  task  force 
report  prepared  in  secrecy  for  the  President 
and  kept  under  wraps  for  four  months. 

The  report  of  the  Presidential  Task  Force 
on  Women's  Rights  and  Responsibllltlee  also 
calls  for  a  White  House  conference  this  year 
on  women's  rights  and  responslbUltles. 
"Coupled  with  corrective  legislation.  It  would 
be  a  deterrent  to  the  radical  Uberatlon  move- 
ments   preaching    revolution,"    the    report 

atates.  ^ 

Not  yet  released  ofllclaUy,  the  report 
equated  the  stniggle  for  equaUty  for  women 
with  the  still  raging  battle  by  black  Ameri- 
cans for  social  justice. 

For  several  months,  the  White  House  has 
been  promising  that  the  report  would  be  re- 
leased "soon."  Members  of  the  task  force, 
which  Includes  l)oth  men  and  women,  have 
m  the  mtertm  said  they  were  "honor  bound" 
not  to  reveal  its  oontenU. 

Elly  Peteiaon,  assistant  chairman  of  the 
RepubUcan  National  Committee,  said  yester- 
day she  was  advised  by  the  office  of  Dr. 
Charles  CUpp  at  the  White  House  that  the 
report  Is  now  at  the  Government  Printing 
Office  and  that  "It  definitely  will  be  released 
soon." 

The  cover  letter  to  the  President,  signed  by 
Chairman  Virginia  R.  Allan,  Wyandotte, 
Mich.,  drug  chain  executive,  stressed  both 
the  "danger  of  accelerating  militancy"  and 
"the  kmd  of  deadening  apathy  that  stills 
progress  and  Inhibits  creativity." 

The  conference  call  was  timed  to  coincide 
with  the  50tb  anniversary  of  women's  suf- 
frage and  the  60th  birthday  of  the  Women's 
Bureau  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor. 

President  Nixon  has  disappointed  women's 
organizations,  conservative  and  liberal,  by 
not  sending  a  women's  rights  message  to 
Congress.  The  report  of  the  task  force  asks 
him  to  send  such  a  message,  dtlng  In  It 
"widespread  discriminations"  against  wom- 
en, proposing  remedial  legislation,  asserting 
federal  leadership,  recommending  Imple- 
menUtlon  by  the  states  and  calling  on  the 
private  sector  to  follow  suit." 

Support  of  the  proposed  Equal  Rights 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution,  which  has 
been  befor«  every  Congress  since  1923,  led 
the  leglsUtlon  listed  as  required  to  give 
women  fuU  legal  equality. 

ThU  would  Impose  obligatory  military 
service  on  women  but  "not  ...  In  functions 
for  which  they  are  not  fitted."  It  would  per- 
mit women  to  be  bsurtenders  and  men  to  be 
recipients  of  alimony.  Mctfe  Importantly,  It 
would  remove  discrimination  against  women 
In  marriage  and  property  laws,  state  labor 
laws  which,  under  the  gtOse  of  "protection," 
bar  women  from  earning  equal  pay.  jury  duty 
laws  and  prison  sentences. 

In  some  states,  women  are  required  to 
serve  longer  turns  for  the  same  kinds  of 
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crimes,  under  the  belief  that  It  takes  longer 
to  rehabilitate  a  woman  priaoner. 

Among  amendments  propoeed  to  existing 
laws  are  ones  which  would: 

Give  enforcement  powers  to  the  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportiinity  Commiasicm  to  re- 
move from  women  the  burden  of  going  into 
court  to  prove  discrimination  in  hiring,  flr- 
mg,  leave  and  pension  practices. 

Authc»ize  the  attorney  general  to  assist 
girls  and  women  to  equal  access  to  education. 
This  also  calls  for  a  survey  by  the  Office  of 
Education  of  the  extent  of  discrimination 
in  education  because  of  sex.  A  new  women's 
unit  would  be  established  In  the  Office  of 
Education  to  lead  eBorls  to  end  discrimina- 
tion. 

Provide  Social  Security  benefits  to  the 
husbands  and  widowers  of  disabled  and  de- 
ceased women  workers.  In  recognition  of  "a 
new  pattern  of  family  economic  interdepend- 
ence," this  proposal  also  would  provide  better 
retirement  benefits  for  families  In  which  the 
wife,  as  well  ««  the  husband,  works. 

The  report  strongly  calls  for  a  national 
system  of  well-run  child  care  centers,  avail- 
able to  all  pre-school  children,  and  after- 
school  activities  for  school-age  children  at 
all  economic  levels  who  need  them.  It  also 
proposes  Income  tax  deductions  as  a  "busi- 
ness expense"  for  care  of  children 

Stating  that  "sex  bias  takes  a  greater  eco- 
nomic toll  than  racial  bias,"  the  report  aslcs 
the  President  to  be  as  seriously  concerned 
with  sex  discrimination  as  with  racial  dis- 
crimination. 

It  cites  unrest  among  welfare  mothers  and 
the  radical  women's  groups  muahroooilng  on 
college  campuses.  Among  the  suggested  rem- 
edies were  Implementation  of  the  1968  Execu- 
tive order  forbidding  sex  discrimination  by 
federal  contractors  and  expandon  of  man- 
power training  programs  In  household  em- 
plo3rment. 

The  task  force  recommended  predictably 
tbat  the  President  appoint  more  women  to 
top  poeltions  of  responsibility  throughout 
goveriunent. 

This  has  been  a  sore  spot  with  women's 
organizations  which  have  been  collecting  a 
"talent  bank"  of  potenUal  applicants  for 
high  office.  They  had  hoped  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  woman  to  the  (Cabinet  or  Supreme 
Court. 

THe  task  force  also  asked  federal  funding 
for  the  sUtes'  Status  of  Women  Commis- 
sions, some  of  which  operate  without  money 
even  for  postage. 

Problems  the  task  force  recommended  for 
early  consideration  by  the  proposed  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Women's  Bi^ta  and  Reapon- 
slbllltleB  Included  abortion  laws,  metho<te  of 
changing  attitudes  on  sex  roles,  maternity 
leave  and  unemployment  Insxirance. 

One  of  Its  suggestions  for  Implementation 
would  reqtitre  the  government  to  collect, 
tabulate  and  publish  all  economic  and  aodal 
data  by  sex  as  well  as  race. 


OPERATION  MATCH 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

or   NXW   TORS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thunday.  April  23.  1970 
Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  an 
organization  to  the  Third  Congressional 
District  of  New  York,  which  I  am  pleased 
to  represent  to  Congress,  which  has  made 
its  mark  as  an  innovator  to  computer 
work.  This  organization  called  Operation 
Match  has  become  the  leader  to  a  spe- 
cialized social  field.  It  is  devoted  to  bring- 
ing together  young  people. 
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OrlglJiate<l  by  two  clever  young  men, 
this  organisation  hms  become  most  Im- 
pressive providing  leadership  In  this  field 
and  a  number  of  Job*  for  people  In  the 
community. 


SUPREME  COURT  JUSTICE  WILLIAM 
O.  DOUGLAS 


HON.  WENDEU  WYATT 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

not  believe  there  should  be  two  different 
atandards  of  conduct,  one  for  nominees 
and  one  for  sitting  members  of  the  Court. 
If  these  charges  are  subetanUated  by 
the  evidence,  then  I  would  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  discharging  my  own  constitu- 
tional duties  as  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  voting  to  Impeach 
Justice  Douglas.  But  I  would  want  to 
carefully  study  the  evidence  before 
reaching  any  conclusions,  and  not  hastily 
react  on  such  a  serious  matter  to 
fragmentary,  unsworn  press  reports. 


April  iS,  1970 


W  TH«  HOOSS  OF  RBPRBSENTATIVBS 

Thursday.  April  23.  1970 

Mr.  WYATT  Mr.  Speaker,  because  of 
the  extensive  controversy  surrounding 
the  posslbOlty  of  some  sort  of  legislative 
action  In  regard  to  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tice William  O.  Douglas,  and  because 
press  reports  regarding  my  position  In 
relation  thereto  were  not  complete.  I  am 
making  this  statement  so  that  my  posi- 
tion Is  clear  tn  detail. 

Justice  Douglas  has  been  charged  with 
Improper  cond>Jct  as  a  member  of  the 
Supreme  Court  because  of  his  relations 
with  a  foundation  with  shady  connec- 
tions, because  of  his  participating  as  a 
member  of  the  Court  in  decisions  involv- 
ing a  man  with  whom  he  may  have  had 
f>»»i\»««i  dealings,  and  with  conduct 
otherwise  eoosidered  Improper  for  a 
Justice,  Including  Inflammatory  writings. 

Two  possible  approaches  to  the  prob- 
lem have  been  suggested. 

Pbst.  Is  Impeachment  proceedings. 
This  Is  provided  for  in  the  Constitution. 
A  bill  of  impeachment  is  introduced,  full 
liearings  are  held,  and  the  House  then 
eonsiders.  debates,  and  votes  on  the  bill 
of  impeachment.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  an 
Indictment  If  the  bill  of  Impeachment  is 
passed  by  the  House,  it  is  the  constitu- 
tional duty  of  the  Senate  to  "try"  the 
Justice,  and  find  him  guilty  or  not  guilty. 
This  Is  the  proper  and  constitutional 
method,  and  the  proper  function  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

The  other  suggested  approach  has  been 
sponsored  by  over  100  Members  of  the 
House,  equally  divided  poUtically.  It 
would  create  a  special  committee  "to  in- 
vestigate" the  conduct  of  Jie  Judge. 

This  procedure  is  not  authorized  in  the 
Constitution  and  is  therefore  eztraoon- 
stitutional.  and  I  believe  may  well  be 
completely  illegal  and  a  nullity.  Besides, 
the  recommendations  of  the  committee 
would  have  no  force  or  effect  of  any  kind. 
I  have  not  Joined  in  this  second  approach 
because  of  my  strong  belief  that  it  is  an 
Improper  procedure. 

However.  I  plainly  believe  that  the 
charges  made  against  Justice  EX>ugIas 
are  of  sufficiently  serious  nature  that  full 
hearings  on  the  bill  of  Impeachment 
should  be  held  immediately.  The  ends  of 
Justice  demand  it.  Even  Justice  Douglas 
should  welcome  It.  The  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  should  hear  all  of 
the  evidence,  pro  and  con.  and  the  full 
House  should  have  an  opportunity  to  vote 
on  the  question  of  whether  the  Justice 
should  be  Impeached.  The  charges  are 
serious  and  certainly  constitute  conduct. 
If  true,  much  more  gross  than  any  of  the 
oomidalnts  acalnst  either  of  the  last  two 
ra)«eted  S^reme  Court  nomtnees.  I  do 


LOS  ANGELES  COUNTY  BOARD  OP 
SUPERVISORS  ENDORSES  FREE- 
DOM FOR  THE  BALTIC  STATES 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OV   OU.IFOU(IA 

IN  TH£  HOUSE  OF  BSPBBSKNTATIVBS 

Thursday.  AxnH  23.  1970 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  of  Representatives 
a  resolution  passed  recentiy  on  a  unani- 
mous vote  of  the  Los  Angeles  County 
Board  of  Supervisors  enthusiastically 
endorsing  the  cause  of  freedom  for  the 
Baltic  States  of  Lithuania.  Latvia,  and 
Estonia. 

The  Baltic  States'  Freedom  resolution 
follows : 

CouKTT  o»  Loa  Ancslss:  LrritUAMiAN 
STATm  71»rH   AjUnVBHAST 

WberaM.  tbls  year  marka  th*  719th  aani- 
rersary  of  tbm  formaUon  at  Ute  Lithuanian 
state  whan  ICndaugaa  the  Great  unlflad  all 
Lithuanian  prlnclpalltlea  Into  one  kingdom 
In  1361  and  the  S2nd  annlveraary  of  the  ce- 
tabUshmant  o(  the  Bepubllc  of  Lithuania  on 
February  16.  1918  eonuncmorated  by  Amerl- 
eana  of  Uthoanlan  origin  or  descent  and 
their  menda  Ofal)  parte  or  our  great  NaUon: 


the  XTnlted  SUtee  to  bring  the  queetlon  of 
Ubcratlon  ol  the  Baltic  States  before  the 
United  Nations  and  ask  that  body  to  request 
the  Soviet  Union  withdraw  all  ol  Its  toxwps 
and  release  Its  control  of  Uthuanla.  Latvia 
and  KTti>"tB  and  return  to  their  homes  all 
Baltic  exiles  and  deportees  from  prison 
camps  In  the  Soviet  Union;  and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  a  copy  of  this 
resoluUon  be  forwarded  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  Secretary  of  SUte  WUUam 
P.  Rogers,  and  United  Statee  Ambassador  to 
the  United  NaUons  Charles  W.  Tost. 
SaNKST  E.  Daas, 
CfMirmait   o/   the   Board  and   Super- 
vUor,  3d  District. 

PSANK   G.    BONKIXI. 

Supervisoi  tat  Diatrict. 

KXNNCTH  HaHN, 

Supervisor  2d  District. 
BUBTON   W.   Chack. 

Supervisor  4tli  District. 
Warken  M.  Dosn, 

Supervisor  5th  District. 


Whereas,  the  Communist  regime  did  not 
eome  to  power  in  Lithuania.  Latvia  and  Es- 
tonia by   legal  or  democratic   process:    and 

Whereas,  the  Soviet  Union  took  over  Uth- 
uanla. Latvia  and  Estonia  by  force  of  arms; 


Whereas.  tiM  Cktvemment  of  the  United 
State*  maintains  diplomatic  relations  with 
the  governments  of  the  free  Balttc  republics 
of  Lithuania,  Latvia  and  Estonia  and  con- 
sistently has  refused  to  recognise  their  sel- 
■ure  and  forced  incorporation  Into  the  Soviet 
ITnlon:  and 

Whereas,  the  eommlttee  of  the  House  of 
Bepresentatlves.  created  by  H.  Ree.  MS  of  the 
Eighty-third  Congress  to  invesUgate  the  In- 
oorporation  of  the  BalUc  SUtee  into  the  So- 
viet Union,  found  that  the  incorporaUon  of 
Lithuania.  Latvia  and  Estonia  was  contrary 
to  astabllshed  prlnclplee  of  International 
law;  and 

WhsreM.  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  United  States  Senate  (of  the  89th  Con- 
gress) unanimously  passed  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  416  urging  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  direct  the  attention  of  world 
optnlon  at  the  United  Nations  and  at  other 
approprtata  international  forams  by  suefa 
masns  as  he  deems  appropriate,  to  the  denial 
of  the  rtghU  of  eelf-deUrmlnatlon  far  the 
peoples  tt  Lithuania.  Latvia  and  Eetonia  and 
to  bring  ttif*  fore*  of  world  optnlon  to  bear 
en  behalf  of  tiM  i— laratlon  of  these  rlghta 
to  tlM  Baltic  peopUa: 

Mow.  thacefoN.  be  It  raaolvad  tliat  tb* 
Board  of  Superrlsan  of  the  County  of  Los 
Angelea  raspaottully  uife*  tba  Pieatdent  of 


PRESIDENTS  PANEL  ON  NONPUBLIC 
EDUCATION 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKl 

or   XLUNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 
Thursday,  AprU  23.  1970 

Mr.  PUCINSKl.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 

pleased  to  learn  today  that  the  President 
has  appointed  a  Panel  on  Nonpublic  Edu- 
cation as  part  of  the  President's  Commis- 
sion on  School  Finance. 

I  was  even  more  pleased  to  learn  that 
President  Nixon  has  selected  to  this  panel 
the  Most  Reverend  William  E.  McManus, 
bishop  of  Chicago,  who  is  pastor  of  one 
of  the  largest  parishes  in  my  congres- 
sional district.  Bishop  McManus  Is  one  of 
the  most  knowledgeable  and  highly  re- 
spected educators  in  America.  For  many 
years  he  served  as  superintendent  of 
schools  for  the  Catholic  Archdiocese  of 
Chicago,  the  largest  parochial  school  sys- 
tem in  the  Nation. 

Bishop  McManus  has  made  a  lifetime 
study  of  America's  educational  institu- 
tions and  is  one  of  this  Nation's  best  In- 
formed authorities  on  the  role  that  pri- 
vate schools  play  in  our  pluralistic  edu- 
cational system. 

President  Nixon  has  made  a  tremen- 
dously wise  selection  In  appointing 
Bishop  McManus  to  this  Panel,  and  the 
President  has  also  made  a  wise  decision 
in  recognizing  that  it  would  not  be  good 
for  either  the  country  or  its  schools  if 
either  public  or  private  school  systems 
had  a  monopoly  over  the  education  of  the 
Nation's  children. 

The  strength  of  the  educational  sys- 
tem in  this  country  Ues  In  its  pluralism. 
There  are  more  than  6  million  youngsters 
who  are  now  attending  parochdal  schools 
throughout  the  Nation,  and  It  would  cost 
in  excess  of  $4  billion  a  year  in  operating 
costs  and  an  estimated  $5  billion  more  for 
facilities,  if  the  parochial  schools  were 
forced  to  close  and  transfer  their  stu- 
dent body  to  the  public  school  system. 

We  know  that  many  States  In  the 
Union  are  now  searching  for  ways  to  as- 
sist these  parochial  systems,  and  we  also 
know  that  many  of  these  schools  are 
faced  with  great  financial  crises. 
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It  Is  for  this  reason  that  I  am  par- 
ticularly grateful  that  the  President  has 
recognized  the  need  for  assistance  for  the 
schools,  and  I  am  looking  forward  to  the 
recommendations  of  the  Commission  as 
to  how  we  can  help  parochial  schools 
within  constitutional  means. 

Other  members  of  the  President's 
Panel  are  Dr.  Clarence  Walton,  presi- 
dent of  CathoUc  University;  William  O. 
Saltonstall  of  Marlon,  Mass.,  former 
principal  of  Phillips  Exeter  Academy,  and 
Ivan  E.  Zylstra  of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich., 
an  official  of  the  National  Union  of  Chris- 
tian Schools. 


EUROPE  CAUGHT  UP  IN  APOLLO 
DRAMA 


HON.  EDWARD  I.  KOCH 

or  NKw  Toax 

Df  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  23.  1970 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  world 
Joined  in  our  prajrers  for  the  safe  return 
of  the  Apollo  13  astronauts.  But  since 
Friday,  many  Europeans  have  ques- 
tioned why  the  United  States,  after 
having  successfully  landed  men  on  the 
moon,  continues  to  risk  the  lives  of  more 
astronauts  in  the  Apollo  program  while 
much  of  the  sought  after  scientific 
data  can  be  obtained  through  automated 
spacecraft  at  approximately  one-fifth 
the  dollar  cost. 

For  the  Interest  of  our  colleagues.  I 
would  like  to  Insert  tn  the  Conokss- 
siONAL  RxcoBD  a  columh  in  last  week's 
Washington  Star  reporting  on  this 
worldwide  questioning,  as  follows: 
(From  the  Washington  {DJC.)  Star,  Apr.  16, 
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Mamt  QtTisnoif  RISK — Bmops  Cattoht  tir  nr 

Apoixo  DaAMA 

(By  Andrew  Borowlec) 
Oknxva. — Dramatic   headlines,   radio   and 
television  biilletlns  and  an  avalanche  of  tech- 
nical details  have  Jolted  Europe  from  its  In- 
difference toward  manned  space  flights. 

From  Buchareet  to  Paris  and  from  Scan- 
dinavia to  Italy,  the  drama  of  the  Apollo  IS 
flight  dominates  the  front  pages  and  punc- 
tuates the  radio  shows. 

A  color  picture  of  the  three  American  astro- 
nauts stared  from  the  front  page  of  Billan's 
n  Olono.  In  Paris,  Le  Figaro  covered  the 
story  from  every  possible  angle  on  three 
pages,  and  the  East  European  Communist 
press  carried  lengthy  factual  accoimts. 

But  while  sympathy  and  oonoem  for  the 
lives  of  the  ApoUo  astronauts  was  geniUne, 
the  average  European  could  not  help  won- 
dering why  this  risk  was  being  taken. 
WRT  BISK  Moas  Livaar 
"They  reached  the  moon  last  July,  they 
beat  the  Runlans,  they  know  there  Is  noth- 
ing there  Why  risk  more  lives?"  was  a  typical 
European  comment. 

The  reepeeted  U>ndon  Times  summed  up 
this  atutude  In  more  articulate  terms. 

"There  Is  now  a  case  for  asking  whether 
the  space  shuttle  Is  the  best  way  forward." 
The  Times  said  in  an  editorial.  "Thtn  Is, 
after  all.  no  shortage  of  useful  work  to  ba 
done  In  the  development  of  usable  but  auto- 
matic satelUtes,  the  exploration  of  the  solar 
system  and  the  deliberate  famlllarlaattan  of 
people  with  the  baiards  and  the  rewards  of 
traveling  In  space. 
"Lms  haste  may  y«t 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  Tlmee  concluded.  "That  Is  something  to 
think  In  the  grueling  hours  ahead." 
oouasoi  psaisd 

Suropeans  of  various  natlonaUUes  quea- 
tioned  at  random  In  this  International  cen- 
ter agreed  with  thU  view.  WhUe  praising  the 
courage  of  the  three  men  \n  the  spaceship, 
while  showing  respect  and  even  awe  for 
America's  space  accompUshments.  they  I4>- 
peared  critical  of  America's  desire  to  con- 
tinue what  they  consider  risky  trips  to  the 
moon. 

Not  untypical  were  remarks  saying  "There 
is  so  much  to  be  done  on  earth." 

The  ApoUo  13  drama  struck  when  Europe 
had  become  acciistomed  to  successful  space 
fUgbts,  whether  American  or  Soviet.  The  U.S. 
landing  on  the  moon  In  July  was  a  major 
event  and  the  whole  of  Europe  cheered,  gen- 
uinely, enthusiastically. 

But  the  launching  of  ApoUo  13  was  not 
regarded  In  Europe  as  a  historic  event.  It  was. 
Europeans  said,  another  "space  adventure  of 
those  optimistic  Americans." 
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FLORIDA  CmZEN  GROUP  FIGHTS 
CANCER 


THE   SENTIMENTS  OF  EARTH  DAY 


HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

or   MZW   TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  AprU  23.  1970 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  most 
appropriate  message  for  Earth  Day  was 
written  by  my  staff  assistant.  Bette 
Ackerman.  The  poon  aptly  expresses  my 
sentiments  about  this  crucial  problem  we 
all  must  face,  and  I  take  this  opportunity 
to  call  its  attention  to  my  colleagues.  It 
is  my  fervent  hope  that  the  significance 
of  these  lines  and  of  Earth  Day  can  in- 
spire a  meaningful  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem of  pollution. 

The  poem  follows: 

Think  Bpanfo,  Bttt  Do  Nor  Dkabtb  th> 
Eaktb 
Tiny-flsted  buds   unclench   Into  bloom. 
And  they  shout  to  the  world,  "It's  Spring, 

It's  Spring!" 
Fragile  pink  petals  alight  on  young  branches 
To  fly  at  fliBt  puff  of  a  warm  April's  wind. 

Even  staid  bankers  escape  from  their  flgiires 
To  catch  a  few  moments  of  healthful  in- 
haling .  .  ■ 
They  are  different  pnoplt,  away  from  caged 


(That  IB,  weather  and  outlook  prevailing!) 

As  we  all  glory  at  the  rebirth  before  us. 
Muse,  for  a  moment,  upon  the  Earth  .  .  . 
The  Base  of  tbls  beauty,  foundation  of  life. 
The    cradle     for    mankind  .  .  .  And    now. 
Scene  of  strife. 

It  Isnt  man's  wars  that  are  causing  the 

batUe; 
It's  his  towering  waste  of  earth's  gift   of 

nature. 
He  uses,  abuses,  and  r^>es  virgin  ftwests. 
Clouding  our  streams  with  black  blood  of 

tbekUL 
His  refuse  pollutes  both  the  seas  and  the 

air  .  .  . 
Does  he  dare  to  assess  the  cost  of  the  lossT 
Can  he  care? 

We  say  yesi 

Savor  days  for  th^r  beauty,  and  think  of  a 

plan 
To  help  tree  our  earth  from  the  garbage  of 


HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 


For.  if  not.  It  la  said   (not  a  wlilmpM'  of 

doubt) 
We  won't  even  be  here  to  think  about. 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  23.  1970 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  Florida  a  remarkable  citizens  group  Is 
forming  to  assist  in  the  fight  against 
cancer.  Dr.  Malcolm  L.  Henley.  D J>j8.,  of 
Orlando,  whose  daughter  was  recently 
stricken  with  leukemia,  has  been  active 
in  forming  a  volimtary  organization 
called  the  Concerned  Citizens  for  the 
Cause  and  Cure  of  Cancer. 

This  group  is  now  linking  up  with  other 
similar  local  groups  throughout  the  Na- 
tion to  press  for  increased  involvement  of 
volunteers  as  well  as  Increased  congres- 
sional appropriations  for  cancer  re- 
search. 

As  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Health  of  thw  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee,  I  am  very  con- 
cerned with  the  problem  of  cancer.  The 
statistics  Included  in  the  attached  opea 
letter  by  Dr.  Henley  to  concerned  citizens 
reinforce  my  concern.  Consequently,  so 
that  my  colleagues  will  know  of  this  re- 
mariuible  citizens  effort,  and  of  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  problran,  I  Insert  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  that  open  letter: 

I  am  writing  you  today  not  to  ask  for  a  con- 
tribution, but  to  ask  for  your  support  not 
Just  to  restore,  but  rather  to  increase  funds 
for  Cancer  Research.  The  cutback  In  funds 
from  health  appropriations  is  horribly  short- 
slated  and  wlU  be  disastrous  for  eovmUeas 
thousands. 

A  distinguished  panel  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  and  the  President's 
Scientific  Advisory  Committee  said,  In  order 
to  maintain  the  effectiveness  of  programs 
such  as  those  at  the  NaUonal  Institute  of 
Health,  the  level  of  support  should  be  In- 
creased 16%  each  year.  This  means  244  mU- 
llon  dollars  are  needed  for  reeearch  in  1971. 
In  the  1971  Budget.  Preeldent  NUon  has 
requested  202  mllllou  dollars  for  cancer  re- 
search. This  Is  42  million  dollars  short  of  the 
amount  needed  to  maintam  an  effective  level 
of  research  Into  the  cause  and  cure  of  cancer. 
Is  It  wise  to  save  42  mlUlon  dollars  while 
spending  330.000  Uves?  The  hopes  of  millions 
of  Americans  are  being  shattered  by  this  ap- 
parent reckless  ^>praaich  to  budget  cutting. 
Supposedly,  this  action  was  taken  because 
expenditures  m  this  Add  were  inflationary.  I 
do  not  believe  that  a  decrease  in  any  service 
that  comprises  leas  than  0.1%  of  this  great 
country's  gross  nattonal  product  (883  blUlon 
dollars)  could  have  any  serious  effect  on  In- 
flation. I  do  beUeve,  however,  that  the  slash- 
ing of  the  Health  Budget  from  1.98  billion 
dollars  down  to  1.S4  blUion  dollars  repre- 
sents  more  than  a  savings  or  a  deterrent  to 
Inflation  ...  It  represents  something  that  can 
only  be  described  as  a  catastrophe  to  the 
health  and  happiness  of  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans. 

The  savings  m  dollars  is  a  price  some  of 
lu  can  ill  afford  to  pay.  The  tiltlmate  cost 
of  this  "saving"  must  be  counted  in  the 
niimber  of  Uvea  that  covUd  have  been  spared. 
Surely  a  country  that  can  put  a  man  on 
the  moon  In  ten  years  can  put  an  end  to 
this  unmerciful  kiU«  in  like  tUne  or  batter 
if  properly  funded  and  administered,  and 
at  one-tenth  the  expenditure.  What  better 
form  of  foreign  aid  can  we  give  the  world 
^h»«  a  cure  for  this  murder  of  men, 
womm  and  children? 

Oar  plan  here  In  Central  Florida  U  to 
first  create  enough  local  interest  through 
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ads.  artlclM  tn  tti«  newi  media,  radio  and 
TV,  handouts  by  Individuals,  and  last,  but 
not  least,  via  word  of  mouth.  In  other  words, 
to  educate  as  many  people  as  possible. 

Then  we  plan  to  take  a  group  euislstlng 
of  three  women  and  three  men  with  a  spokes- 
man of  some  standing  to  appear  before  a 
committee  on  health  affairs.  The  Honorable 
Beth  Johnson,  one  of  our  State  Senators, 
Is  making  the  necessary  arrangements  to  this 
end  ...  or  should  I  say  beginning/  ...  at 
the  present  time. 

Enclosed  you  will  find  petitions  signed  by 
thousands  of  concerned  dtlaens  like  myself 
(over  16.300  to  date).  Hopefully,  thu  will 
serve  to  emphasize  to  you  the  Importance 
of  this  cause.  We  feel  sure  you  will  support 
this  most  serloiu  cause  of  Increasing  funds 
for  the  cancer  research  by  signing  the  en- 
closed petition  and/or  by  writing  a  personal 
card  or  letter  to  your  eongressman. 

A  cure  mtist  be  found  for  cancer  so  the 
635,000  people  stricken  this  year  can  fulfill 
plans  and  dreams  for  all  the  tomorrows. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Malcolm  L.  Hxhixt,  DX)JS. 

Facta  and  figurta 


Auto  accidents  (1M9) M,  000 

Cancer  (1909) 333,000 

POUO  (worst  rsw),  (IfSS) 3,300 

Oanear  (1969) 323,000 

World  War  II: 

Deaths  1  year 72.889 

Total  4  years 391,567 

Cancer  (1908) 333.000 

Korean  war: 

Deaths  1  year.. 11.309 

TtttmX  8  ysan 88,639 

Canear  (1969) 833.000 

Vietnam  war: 

Dsatbs  1  year 8.417 

ToUl  6  yean 83,  603 

Oancsr  (1968) _ 833,000 

The  Mhmre  of  the  nmtUmal  tmdget  for  1970  to 
tMch   Aynerican 

IVatkmal    defense 8410.00 

Vietnam  War 135.00 

Bpaoe  researA .... 19.  60 

^JtelgA   aid — ---.«------....._..  19  00 

Itetlonal  Institute  of  HMlth 7.  00 

Cancer  research .89 


QUKEN  ISABELLA  DAT 


HON.  EDWARD  A.  GARMATZ 

or  MAaTTJurs 

IN  THS  HOUSS  aw  RBPRESKNTATIVSa 

Thursday.  April  23.  1979 

lir.  OARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
dvr  nuurked  the  51»tta  birthday  of  Queen 
Isabdla.  wife  of  PerdinaiKl  of  Arsgon, 
and  certainly  this  is  an  occasion  worthy 
of  special  commemoration. 

By  her  recognition  of  the  dreams  and 
plans  of  Columbus,  and  her  encourage- 
jnent,  she  made  poasible  the  discovery  of 
oar  eonttnent.  for  which  she  deserves 
apedal  tribute. 

Thomas  D'Alesandro  ttt  the  mayor  of 
Baltimore.  Issued  a  proclamation  for  this 
purpose,  calling  upon  individuals,  schools 
and  other  concerned  groups,  to  suitably 
observe  the  anniversary  of  her  birth.  I 
am  including  a  copy  of  the  proclamation 
In  theRsooao: 

PaocLSMaxiOM 
(By  >Cay«r  Tbamm  J.  rraisMiiiiiii  m.  Om- 

ignatnig  April  t2.  19T0.  as  "Qoaan  1— t«ti»» 

Day"  in  Baltimore) 

Wbersas.  April  ta,  1970,  marks  the  S19th 
■BBlvsraary  of  tbs  Mrth  ot  Qomb  babsUa, 
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dynamic  CastHltan  queen,  who  through  her 
faith  and  confidence  In  Christopher  Colum- 
bus, gave  the  clvUlaed  world  a  new  dimen- 
sion; and 

Whereas,  Queen  Isabella,  wife  of  Ferdinand 
of  Aragon,  by  her  support  of  Columbus  In  his 
plans  for  exploration,  earned  for  herself  a 
unique  place  In  this  history  of  Western 
clvlllcatlon:  and 

Whereas,  In  her  own  time,  Isabella  was  a 
queen  noted  for  her  clean  Intellect,  energy, 
virtue  and  patriotism;  and 

Whereas,  the  qualities  of  confldence  in  the 
future,  spirit  of  adventure  with  a  purpose 
and  sacrifice  in  the  cause  of  human  progress 
exhibited  by  Queen  Isabella  are  character- 
istics worthy  of  emulation  In  our  twentieth 
century  era  of  exploration. 

Now,  therefore.  I.  Thomas  J.  D'Alesandro 
m.  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Baltimore,  do  hereby 
proclaim  April  33,  1070,  "Queen  Isabella  Day" 
tn  Baltimore,  and  urge  that  all  citizens, 
schools,  hlstmleal  and  other  Interested  or- 
ganizations suitably  observe  this  significant 
event  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

Thomas  J.  D'Alssandbo  in. 

Mayor. 


DISCLOSURE  OP  DRAFT  GAO 
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April  2S,  1970 


HON.  WILUAM  L  DAWSON 

oir  iLUKois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  23.  1970 

Mr.  DAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Inval- 
uable assistance  the  General  Accounting 
OfBce  renders  to  Congress  is  vast  and 
varied.  It  takes  such  forms  as  testimony 
before  committees,  reports  to  committee 
chairman  on  pending  bills,  temporary 
assignment  of  GAO  steff  members  to  the 
staffs  of  committees,  and  reports  of  au- 
dits in  the  Federal  agencies. 

Our  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions has  the  duty  under  the  rules  of  the 
House  to  receive  and  examine  reports  of 
the  Comptroller  General  and  to  make 
recommendations  to  the  House  in  con- 
nection with  the  subject  matter  of  the 
reports. 

In  fiscal  year  1969,  there  were  1.023 
audit  reports  covering  almost  every  ac- 
tivity of  Government.  They  comprise  177 
reports  to  the  Congress;  203  reports  to 
committees,  ofDcers  of  the  Congress,  or 
Individual  Members;  and  642  reports  to 
agency  ofllclals. 

It  is  GAO's  practice  to  prepare  drafts 
of  its  proposed  reports  In  multiple  copies 
to  facilitate  wide  review  and.  as  a  rule, 
comment  by  affected  agencies.  These 
copies  carry  a  clear  notice  that  the  re- 
port is  a  draft  subject  to  revision  and 
that  its  contents  should  not  be  released 
In  any  circumstance  for  purposes  other 
than  private  review  and  comment. 

Occasionally,  however,  the  draft  re- 
ports, or  their  contents,  have  been  dis- 
closed outside  authorised  circles.  This 
has  sometimes  resulted  in  newspaper 
stories  purporting  to  give  the  fln/Hngs 
and  conclusions  of  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral, when  in  fact  the  report  has  not  yet 
received  his  final  approval  and  tn^y  be 
changed  substantially  before  he  does  ap- 
prove It. 

Though  ^such  Instances  of  unaothor- 
taed  disclosure  are  not  frequent,  our  com- 
mittee feel«  that  they  should  not  be  dis- 
regarded   and    that    added    attention 


should  be  given  to  the  ComptroDer  Gen- 
eral's desire  and  need  to  have  the  infor- 
mation In  the  draft  reports  safeguarded 
while  still  in  tentative  form. 

We  recently  wrote  to  the  Comptroller 
General  expressing  concern  over  this 
problem.  I  am  pleased  to  state  that  he 
has  responded  by  advising  us  of  further 
steps  he  is  taking  to  discourage  prema- 
ture disclosure  of  draft  reports.  In  my 
opinion,  these  steps  will  be  quite  helpful. 

Mr.  Speelcer.  I  believe  the  Members  of 
Congress  will  be  Interested  to  read  Mr. 
Staats'  letter,  as  well  as  our  letter  to 
which  it  responds.  I  am.  therefore,  in- 
serting them  at  this  point : 

COMPTBOLLEX       GENERAL       Or      THE 

UNrrEO  States. 

Washington,  February  20,  1970. 
Hon.  William  L.  Dawsok, 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Government  Oper. 
ationa.  House  of  Repreaentattvea. 

Deak  Ms.  Chairman:  We  share  your  con- 
cern over  the  premature  disclosure  of  Infor- 
mation contained  In  drafts  of  our  proposed 
reports  mentioned  In  your  letter  of  Febru- 
ary 5. 

As  you  know,  drafts  of  our  reports  are 
furnished  to  the  Government  agencies  con- 
cerned. Government  contractors,  and  other 
organizations  Involved  in  the  activities  being 
reported  on  We  also  furnish  copies  to  com- 
mittees and  Members  of  the  Congress  and  to 
their  staffs  when  they  have  a  need  for  the 
Information  before  our  reports  can  be  com- 
pleted. We  prefer,  however,  to  provide  fin- 
ished products  Instead.  In  any  event,  we  do 
make  every  cfTort  to  limit  copies  of  draft 
reports  to  organizations  or  Individuals  con- 
cerned or  having  an  ofllclal  need  for  the  re- 
port at  that  time. 

While  we  keep  careful  records  of  the  num- 
ber of  copies  of  drafts  made  available  for 
advance  review  or  use.  It  Is  usually  not  pos- 
sible for  us  to  determine  the  source  of  a  pre- 
mature disclosure  or  unauthorized  use  of  our 
report  drafts.  Press  accounts  based  on  Infor- 
mation taken  from  otir  report  drafts,  bow- 
ever,  often  Indicate  an  awareness  that  the 
report  Is  a  draft.  Is  unoflldal,  and  Is  not 
available  for  unauthorized  release.  However, 
this  knowledge  has  not  prevented  the  con- 
tents from  being  published. 

We  do  not  think  that  the  Instances  of  pre- 
mature disclosure  are  attributable  to  a  lack 
of  knowledge  of  the  restricted  nature  of  the 
informaUon  contained  in  the  report.  Never- 
theless, we  plsn  to  have  the  restricted  use 
notification  on  the  cover  of  our  report  drafts 
printed  in  larger  type  and  in  a  different  color 
Ink.  Also,  we  will  specifically  call  attention  to 
this  notification  In  transmitting  copies  of 
our  report  drafts. 

We  appreciate  your  Interest  and  concern 
in  this  matter  and  we  welcome  the  sxigges- 
tions  in  your  letter  for  further  strengthening 
our  procedures. 

Sincerely  yotirs, 

Elmek  B.  Staats, 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States. 


IDSBT   6,    1970. 
Hon.  EuKks  B.  Staats. 

Comptroller  General.  U.S.  General  Account- 
ing Oglce.  Washington.  D.O. 
Dka>  Mr.  Staats  :  As  the  Committee  of  the 
House  charged  with  the  duty  of  oonslderlng 
budgeting  and  aeoonntlng  measures  and  also 
tbs  dtity  of  receiving  and  examining  your 
atMUt  reports  to  the  Congress,  we  are  oon- 
camed.  as  you  must  be.  with  premators  dU- 
olosnre  otf  Information  fram  drafts  of  your 


Two  reosnt  apparent  Instanoss  of  such 
dtsdosors  bavs  eoms  to  our  attention.  One 
d«at  with  til*  MUltary  AOllato  Badlo  Cys- 
tem  (MARS)  In  the  Department  of  Dsfsmae. 
Tbs  other  dealt  with  the  endowment  fnnds 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution.   Copies  of 
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press  accounts  referring  t»  material  in  tb» 
draft  reports  are  attached. 

Those  unfamiliar  with  GAO's  operations 
may  not  realise  that  a  draft  report  Is  an  m- 
termedlate  step.  It  is  submitted  to  the  agency 
concerned  for  comments,  explanations,  and 
refutations  prior  to  being  put  Into  final 
form  for  transmission  to  the  Congress.  Fre- 
quently, the  final  report  is  able  to  Indicate 
recent  remedial  action  taken  or  planned  by 
the  agency.  In  iiloet  cases,  of  course,  the  final 
reports  to  the  Congress  become  public  docu- 
ments available  to  everyone. 

Title  pages  of  your  draft  reports  custom- 
arUy  carry  the  word  "Draft"  and  a  dear 
notice  of  use  restriction: 

"ThU  doctiment  is  a  draft  at  a  proposed 
report  of  the  General  AccounUng  Office.  It  is 
subject  to  revision,  does  not  necessarily  con- 
tain final  conclusions,  and  is  being  made 
avaUable  solely  to  those  having  responslbUl- 
tles  concerning  the  subjects  discussed  for 
their  review  and  comment  to  the  General 
Accounting  Office. 

"Recipients  of  this  draft  must  not  show 
or  release  Its  contents  for  purposes  other 
than  private  review  and  comment  under  any 
clrcumsunces.  At  all  times  it  must  be  safe- 
guarded to  prevent  premature  publication, 
or  similar  improper  disclosure,  of  the  state- 
ments or  information  contained  therein." 

This  legend  should  be  enough  both  to  alert 
persons  properly  In  possession  of  a  copy  to 
the  need  for  safeguarding  the  Information 
and  to  Impress  on  them  the  importance  of 
their  responsibility  to  observe  the  restric- 
tion with  cars. 

Tet  breaches  do  occur;  and  It  appears 
timely  now  to  reemphaslze  the  Importance  of 
safeguarding  Information  In  yoiir  draft  re- 
ports. Your  office  may  wish  to  consider  some 
additional  measures  against  Improper  dis- 
closure. These  might  Include  revising  the 
size,  format,  and  wording  of  the  above 
legend;  stamping  each  page  to  identify  it  as 
part  of  a  restricted  draft;  reiterating  the 
substance  of  the  above  legend  In  letters 
transmitting  copies  of  the  draft  report;  addi- 
tional instructions  to  your  personnel  to  re- 
mind both  themselves  and  outsiders  that 
draft  reports  are  tentative  and  restrictive; 
requiring  draft  reports  to  be  nimibered;  and 
Insuring  that  procedures  for  submittal  and 
delivery  of  draft  reports  are  fully  understood 
and  observed.  In  making  these  suggestions, 
we  wish  to  stress  that  we  have  no  reason 
whatever  to  beUeve  that  anyone  aasoeUted 
with  GAO  was  responsible  for  the  above- 
mentioned  disclosures. 

We  should  be  pleased  to  receive  from  you 
any  comments  you  may  wish  to  make  con- 
oemlng  this  matter.  | 

Sincerely  youra.      | 

WiLLXAic  Ii.  Dawson, 

Chairman. 
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THE  WAR  ECONOMY 


MAN'S  INHUMANIT7  TO  MAN— HOW 
LONG? 


HON.  WILUAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Thursday.  April  23,  1979 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  Is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  Is  sadis- 
tically practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1,400  American  prison- 
ers of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or  cALirounA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  AprU  23.  1970 
Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  most  tenacious  and 
pernicious  myths  of  the  20th  century  is 
that  war  Is  good  for  business.  In  re- 
cent testimony  before  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  Louis  B. 
Limdborg.  chairman  of  the  board  of 
Bank  of  America,  refuted  the  myth  in  a 
detailed  analysis  of  the  effects  of  the 
Vietnam  war  on  the  US.  economy.  While 
the  key  points  of  Mr.  Lundborg's  state- 
ment were  widely  publicized  by  the 
press.  I  believe  the  public  and  my  con- 
gressional colleagues  may  find  the  full 
statement  instructive.  For  the  benefit  of 
those  who  have  not  read  it.  I  am  includ- 
ing it  in  the  Record,  along  with  com- 
ments by  Harold  Willens,  national  chair- 
man of  the  Businessmen's  Educational 
Fund.  Mr.  Willens'  letter  appeared  In 
the  Wsishlngton  Post. 

TEBTIMONT   BT    LOITIS  B.    LUNSBOaO 

My  name  Is  Louis  B.  Lundborg.  I  am 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Bank/America 
Corporation  and  of  the  Bank  of  America 
N.T.  &  BJl.  I  am  pleased  to  respKind  to  jrour 
request  that  I  tesUfy  here  today. 

My  testimony  this  morning  will  be  on 
some  of  the  economic  aspects  of  the  war  In 
Vietnam.  In  preparing  this  testimony  I  have 
bad  the  benefit  of  the  beet  thinking  of  the 
staff  of  the  bank's  Economics  Department, 
as  well  as  that  of  many  other  officers  of  our 
bank  on  the  economic  Impact  of  the  war. 

In  this  testimony  I  will  confine  my  re- 
marks to  the  economic  Impact  of  the  war. 
While  I  have  strongly-held  personal  feelings 
on  other  aspects  of  the  war,  I  do  not  feel  it  Is 
appropriate  or  proper  to  express  these  views 
as  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Bank  of  Amer- 
ica. 

The  thrust  of  my  testimony  will  be  that 
the  war  in  Vietnam  distorts  the  American 
economy.  Ilie  war  Is  a  major  contributor  to 
Inflation— our  most  crucial  domestic  eco- 
nomic problem.  It  draws  off  resources  that 
could  be  put  to  work  towards  solving  Im- 
perative problems  facing  this  nation  at 
home.  And  despite  the  protestations  of  the 
new  left  to  the  contrary,  the  fact  Is  that  an 
end  to  the  war  would  be  good,  not  bad,  for 
American  business. 

There  Is.  I  think  a  pernicious,  but  widely- 
held  belief  that  war  generally  has  been  an 
•gent  for  economic  growth,  and  therefore 
good  for  btislness.  My  plan  this  morning  Is 
to  spend  a  few  minutes  discussing  that  be- 
lief and  then  to  move  on  to  the  specifics  of 
Vietnam  where  It  is  possible  to  speak,  not 
only  In  general  terms,  but  to  back  up  our 
conclusions  with  specific  economic  statistics 
and  Indicators. 

First,  thwefore,  let's  look  at  the  general 
proposition  that  war  has  been  an  engine  for 
r^ld  economic  growth.  While  it  is  difficult. 
If  not  impossible,  to  prove  conclusively  that 
on  balance  war  has  not  been  an  agent  for 
rapid  economic  growth,  there  are  a  number 
of  carefully  reasoned  Investigations  Into  this 
subject  supporting  the  position  that  peace  Is 
far  better  for  economic  development.  Al- 
though these  careful  analyses  tend  to  reject 
the  assumption  that  war  Is  a  boon  to  the 
economy,  the  public  is  generally  unaware 
of  this  and  oontlnues  to  beUeve  that  war 
contributes  positively  to  economic  devel(q>- 
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ment.  It  is  time  to  set  this  record  straight. 
Mr.  John  U.  Nef's  bo<*.  War  and  Huvian 
Progress,  systematically  examines  the  Inter- 
relations of  war  and  economic  growth  from 
1494  down  to  18M.  His  analysis  indicates 
that  the  industrial  revolutions  of  both  the 
Elizabethan  and  Napoleonic  periods'*  were 
developed  not  In  warring  Europe,  but  In 
peaceful  England:  that  the  Invention  of  gun 
powder  and  of  many  other  weapons  of  war 
was  a  by-product,  not  of  milltaiy  need  but 
of  peaceful  Industry,  and  that,  certainly, 
pure  and  possibly  even  applied  science  has 
flourished  most  in  peace  and  least  in  war. 
Dr.  John  J.  Clark,  Dean  of  the  CoUege  of 
Business  Administration  at  St.  John's  Uni- 
versity In  New  York,  in  his  book.  The  Nev> 
Economics  of  National  Defense,  reviews  the 
Impact  of  war  on  economic  development. 

In  summary,  he  states,  "The  preponder- 
ance of  evidence  supports  the  Judgment  that 
war,  on  balance,  does  not  correlate  positively 
with  economic  progress.  Settlement  by  arms 
not  only  causes  a  great  net  waste  of  re- 
sources: It  also  retards  Industrltd  develop- 
ment and  the  division  of  labor." 

Other  authorities  have  shown  (1)  that 
rising  expenditures  for  research  and  devel- 
opment may  actually  be  reducing  the  rate 
of  economic  growth  in  the  United  States, 
and  (2)  that  the  process  of  transferring  sci- 
entific and  technological  advances  in  space 
and  military  R  and  D  is  becoming  increas- 
ingly difficult.  To  the  extent  that  it  can  be 
shown  that  war  In  general  is  not  good  for 
economic  progress,  then  it  should  be  equally 
obvious  that  war  Is  not  good  for  business. 

I  could  go  on  citing  other  expert  testi- 
mony that  war  in  general  Is  not  an  engine 
of  economic  progress — but  let  me  move  on 
to  the  real  issue — the  war  In  Vietnam. 

As  you  probably  know,  Mr.  A.  W.  Clausen, 
the  President  of  the  Bank  of  America,  spe- 
clficaUy  rejected  the  charge  that  we  as  an 
institution  support  and  profit  from  the  war 
In  Vietnam.  He  further  stated,  "this  bank 
has  consistently  pointed  out  that  an  end  to 
the  vrar  In  Vietnam  would  be  good,  not  bad, 
for  American  business."  I  would  like  to  elab- 
orate on  this  point. 

There  have  been  reckless  and  often  de- 
liberately malicious  charges  that  the  UJB. 
business  community  has  supported  the  Vlet- 
naun  war  In  an  effort  to  reap  huge  profits. 
Let's  look  at  the  record.  In  a  very  narrow 
sense.  It  Is  certainly  true  that  mdlvldual 
firms  which  supply  material  and  services  to 
the  military  have  made  profits.  In  our  mar- 
ket economy,  the  federal  government  pur- 
chases most  of  the  goods  and  service  It  re- 
quires from  private  firms,  and  those  firms 
must  be  profitable  in  order  to  survive.  This 
Is  true  whether  the  firm  is  contracted  to 
build  a  highway,  produce  a  postal  delivery 
truck^  construct  a  school.  Improve  a  slum 
or  produce  a  military  aircraft.  But  as  Mr. 
Hudson  B.  Drake  pointed  out  in  the  January- 
February  1970  Harvard  Business  Review,  the 
Government  has  established  elaborate  pro- 
cedures to  assure  that  profits  on  govern- 
ment contracts  are  not  excessive,  and  in  gen- 
eral these  procedures  have  been  effective. 

I  recognize  that  it  is  statistically  impos- 
sible with  the  data  available  to  calc\ilate 
what  portion  of  various  firms'  profits  are 
generated  by  demands  for  goods  and  serv- 
ices needed  to  prosecute  the  Vietnam  War. 
In  an  effort  to  get  some  rough  approximation 
of  the  profitability  of  corporations  doing 
substantial  business  with  the  Government. 
I  did  some  checking  on  the  corporations  re- 
ceiving the  largeet  amounts  of  funds  fVom 
Government  contracts.  Actually.  I  took  the 
Ust  from  a  pubUcatlon  of  a  "peace  iproup" 
who  proclaimed  these  flrmt.  to  be  war  profit- 
eers. The  top  ten  firms  for  which  we  had 
data  had  a  pattern  of  profits  after  taxes  per 
dollar  of  sales  quite  similar  to  tha' national 
average.  TtiiB  means  that  the  flnu/dld  better 
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In  the  I9«2~19<t5  period  than  In  the  post- 
escalation  years  It  Is  alao  Interesting  to  note 
that  except  for  1M2  the  average  pcpflta  after 
taxes  per  dollar  of  sales  (or  the  ten  ftrms 
was  below  the  comparable  national  average 
for  all  manufRctiirtng  Industries  of  durable 
goods  industries.  When  I  checked  the  twenty- 
live  largest  Arms  their  profit  after  taxes  per 
dollar  of  sales  figure  was  also  below  the  na- 
tional average. 

I  realize,  as  I  said  before,  that  these  figures 
are  Inadequate  to  prove  any  case  conclusively. 
They  do.  however,  cast  serious  doubt  on  the 
extravagant  claims  we  have  beard  about  war 
profiteering. 

We  do  have  more  than  adequate  data  to 
demonstrate  that  the  escalation  of  the  war 
tn  Vietnam  has  seriously  distorted  the  Amer- 
ican economy,  has  inflamed  inflationary  pres- 
sures, has  drained  resources  that  are  des- 
perately needed  to  overcome  serious  domestic 
problems  confronting  our  country,  and  has 
dampened  the  rate  of  growth  in  profits  on 
both  a  before  and  after  tax  basis  In  the 
middle  of  1064  when  the  Vietnam  escalation 
began,  the  economy  was  in  quite  good  shape. 
We  had  at  that  time  an  uninterrupted  eco- 
nomic advance  of  S3  months — a  peacetime 
record — unemployment  average  4'2  percent. 
the  consumer  price  index  had  increaaed  only 
U  percent  during  the  first  0  months  of  1»«6. 
and  the  average  operating  rate  of  Industrial 
capacity  was  at  90  percent.  There  had  been 
considerable  success  in  maintaining  Federal 
expenditures  for  goods  and  services  below 
11  percent  of  ONP  from  1900  through  mld- 
106S.  In  fact,  the  Government  had  even  been 
able  to  change  the  composition  of  its  spend- 
ing by  deliberately  shifting  emphasis  from 
defense  to  non-defense  spending. 

The  expenditures  related  to  the  Vietnam 
war.  added  to  the  near  full  employment 
economy  that  existed  tn  mid- 1906.  gener- 
ated severe  Inflationary  pressures.  Consumer 
prices  began  increasing  rapidly  as  the  fed- 
eral deficit  grew.  While  there  is  room  for 
a  wide  range  of  opinion  covering  proper  tax 
policies  during  this  period,  especially  over 
the  timing  and  magnitude  of  tax  increases. 
and  the  proper  role  of  monetary  policy, 
the  basic  cause  of  the  Inflationary  forces 
was  a  sharp  increase  in  federal  spending  as- 
aoclated  with  the  escalation  of  the  conflict 
in  Vietnam. 

The  Inflation,  the  growth  In  inflationary 
psychology,  and  the  very  stringent  aiitl-ln- 
flatlonary  monetary  policies  have  combined 
to  produce  serious  distortions  in  the  United 
States  financial  markets  and  resulting  dis- 
tortion in  the  economy.  These  distortions  in- 
clude the  sharp  drop  in  residential  con- 
struction and  the  sharp  growth  in  Invest- 
ment spending. 

The  factt  clearly  show  that  the  Vietnam 
war  has  not  been  good  for  business  profiu 
During  the  four  years  prior  to  the  escalation 
of  the  conflict  in  Vietnam,  corporate  profits 
after  taxes  roae  71.0  percent.  Prom  194M 
through  1900  corporate  profits  after  taxes 
rose  only  9.2  percent. 

To  avoid  any  thought  that  the  recent  tax 
Increaae  may  have  fudged  the  flgtires.  I 
also  have  similar  corporate  profit  figures 
on  a  before  tax  and  inventory  adjustment 
basis.  These  figures  show  corporate  profits 
MM  blZ  percent  from  1903  through  1906 
but  the  gains  in  profits  were  dampened  to 
a  16.0  percent  increase  during  the  pcat- 
eacaUtion  1906-1969  period.  It  should  be 
clear  from  these  figures  that  what  is  good 
for  the  economy  is  good  for  business. 

Moat  of  the  concern  about  the  upward 
pressures  on  prices  and  coats  originating  in 
expenditures  asaocUted  with  the  Vietnam 
war  arise  from  recognition  of  the  tt«m«g<r»g 
effects  of  Inflation  on  the  domestic  econ- 
omy. This  should  not  lead  us  to  neglect  the 
Important  Impact  on  our  position  In  Inter- 
national markets  and  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments. This  U  not  to  lay  the  blame  for  our 
balance   of   payments   problems  on   tbe  re- 
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cent  period  of  inflation  or  on  the  Vietnam 
war.  Inflation  and  the  war  associated  ex- 
penditures, however,  have  made  the  problem 
more  intractable  and  solutions  more  dlfll- 
cult.  These  difficulties  with  our  balance  of 
payments  have  postponed  indefinitely  any 
relaxation  of  the  restraints  and  controls  un- 
der which  international  business  has  been 
forced  to  operate  for  the  past  several  years 
in  particular. 

It  Is  Important,  therefore,  to  comment 
briefly  on  what  has  happened  to  the  U.S. 
balance  of  payments  in  the  past  few  years. 
.'<pecifically  a-ith  reference  to  the  impact  of 
the  Vietnam  war.  Perhaps  the  first  point 
that  should  be  made  is  that  the  official  meas- 
ures of  the  balance  of  paymenu  deficit  have 
oeen  misleading.  The  view,  for  example,  that 
the  balance  of  payments  In  1908  was  satis- 
factory because  there  was  a  surplus  of  1 1 08 
million  and  that  the  balance  of  payments  in 
1969  was  very  unsatisfactory  because  the 
deficit  exceeded  %1  billion  Is  unacceptable. 
In  fact,  the  greatest  deterioration  in  the 
paymenu  position  in  recent  years  occurred 
In  1968.  The  difference  t>eiween  the  two 
years  may  be  accounted  for  largely  by  mas- 
sive fiows  of  foreign  funds  in  opposite  direc- 
tions which  had  very  little  to  do  with  the 
basic  balance  of  payments  position. 

The  best  measure  of  what  happened  to  the 
long  r\m  position  Is  the  balance  on  current 
account,  that  is  goods  and  services  plus  pri- 
vate remittances  and  payments  of  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment pensions.  This  balance  declined 
from  a  surplus  of  •7.8  billion  in  1964  to 
about  $4  billion  In  1967  and  •1.4  billion  In 
1968  and  less  than  •!  billion  in  1969 

A  good  part  of  the  progressive  deteriora- 
tion in  this  position  over  the  years  since 
1964.  the  year  before  the  major  acceleration 
of  the  Vietnam  war.  may  be  accounted  for 
by  the  large  increaae  in  foreign  exchange 
outflows  associated  with  military  expendi- 
tures. These  rose  from  less  than  93  billion  In 
1964  to  nearly  ti  billion  In  1960.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  the  only  measure  of  the  impact 
of  the  war  and  the  subsequent  inflation  on 
the  balance  of  payments.  The  more  impor- 
tant Impact  and  the  one  which  is  likely  to 
have  the  most  long  lasting  effects  Is  on  our 
competitive  position  in  international  and  do- 
mestic markets,  reflected  in  the  rapid  rise  in 
the  rate  of  importing  of  goods  and  services. 
In  1964  merchandise  exports  exceeded  mer- 
chandise imports  by  nearly  •?  billion.  By 
1968  this  excess  of  exports  over  imports  had 
declined  to  less  than  half  a  billion  dollars. 
With  moderation  In  the  rate  of  inflation  and 
inflation  induced  expenditures  our  trade  bal- 
ance may  be  expected  to  Improve  this  year 
and  In  subsequent  years. 

It  is  too  early  to  tell,  however,  what  per- 
manent damage  to  our  International  competi- 
tive poaltlon  the  recent  period  of  inflation 
has  Induced.  It  generally  takes  several  years, 
perhaps  four  or  five,  before  the  full  effecU 
of  excessive  Increases  In  price  and  costs  show 
up  In  the  competitive  position  and  the  effecU 
are  not  conflned  to  world  markets  where  our 
products  compete  with  that  of  other  nations, 
but  also  in  the  United  States  where  foreign 
products  compete  directly  with  U.S.  producu. 
So  much  for  balance  of  payments  consid- 
erations. Let  us  return  to  the  domestic  scene. 
I  do  not  think  there  Is  any  doubt  that  tbe 
resources  used  towards  the  Vietnam  war 
effort  could  have  been  put  to  work  towards 
solving  Imperative  problems  facing  this  na- 
tion at  home.  In  the  five-year  period  prior 
to  the  Vietnam  escalation,  defense  spending 
in  the  United  States  averaged  (SO  billion  per 
year.  If  we  assume  that  this  level  would  have 
been  maintained  over  the  most  recent  five- 
year  period  tn  the  absence  of  escalaUon.  the 
Increaae  in  actual  spending  totaled  •118  bil- 
lion. During  the  past  four  years,  total  spend- 
ing for  residential  construction  in  the  United 
States  totaled  only  gllS  billion. 

When  we  survey  the  very  real  needs  in  our 
economy  in  the  areas  of  housing,  urban 
transit,   environmental  pollution,  etc..   It  is 
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clearly  evident  tliat  we  do  not  need  to  create 
war-related  demand  for  resources  In  order  to 
maintain  full  employment.  Our  problem  now 
U  one  of  esrtabllshing  meaningful  priorities 
to  meet  the  quality  of  life  demands  of  our 
citiaenry.  We  obviously  cannot  do  everything 
at  once:  we  need  to  start  strategic  planning 
and  action  now  if  we  hope  to  resolve  these 
demands. 

There  Is  another  point  that  at  first  blush 
might  not  appear  to  be  an  economic  issue. 
But  it  Is  in  real  fact  a  very  basic  one:  The 
war  has  divided,  confused  and  bewildered 
Americans.  Some  Americans  are  strongly  in 
favor  of  the  continued  prosecution  of  the 
war.  Others  are  strongly  opposed.  But  for 
many,  the  war  and  the  Issues  surrounding 
the  war  are  a  source  of  confusion  and  be- 
wilderment. As  a  result  of  this  confusion  and 
bewilderment,  m.'tny  people  are  losing  trust 
in  the  institutions,  public  and  private, 
through  which  we  govern  ourselves  and  run 
our  economy.  Such  loss  of  trust  is  destructive 
of  the  cohesion  necessary  tot  an  economy's 
ability  to  function  at  maximum  effectiveness. 
To  the  degree  banks,  industrial  firms,  corpo- 
rations, state  and  local  governments.  Federal 
Government  agencies  and  universities  are 
under  attack  or  suspicion  for  their  alleged 
part  in  the  war  in  Vietnam,  they  lose  some 
of  their  effectiveness  as  institutions  that  can 
provide  for  the  common  good.  In  the  case  of 
Vietnam  it  is  my  belief  that  the  sum  total  of 
such  loss  of  effectiveness  Is  very  great  indeed 
and,  while  unmeasurable  by  any  known  eco- 
nomic Indicator,  this  loss  of  effectiveness 
produces  a  very  real  drag  on  the  economy. 

Gentlemen.  I  deeply  regret  that  the  frus- 
trations and  misunderstandings  arising  from 
this  conflict  make  it  necessary  to  testify  that 
overall  war  Is  not  a  stimulator  of  economic 
development  nor  Is  the  war  In  Vietnam  good 
for  U.S.  business.  I  find  It  repugnant,  even  If 
necessary  to  have  to  add  that  I  would  not 
support  our  role  In  the  war  In  Vietnam  even 
if  it  could  somehow  be  made  profitable  for 
American  firms. 

The  thought  that  war  would  be  Initiated 
or  sustained  for  a  single  day  because  It 
might  stimulate  the  economy  should  be  ab- 
horrent to  any  decent  human  being.  And 
yet  there  are  those  who  say  that  American 
business  Is  helping  to  do  Just  that. 

We  do  know  that  aggressive  war  has  been 
waged,  all  through  hUtory.  to  gain  territory. 
Certainly  that  was  war  for  economic  gain. 

But  even  that  kind  of  war.  that  purpose 
for  war,  has  been  so  outmoded  by  the  expe- 
rience of  this  century  that  I  would  like  to  be 
able  to  say  to  potential  aggressors  all  over 
the  world,  "If  you  want  to  profit,  if  you 
want  to  own  the  world,  don't  dissipate  your 
energies  in  wasteful  warfare — follow  the  ex- 
ample of  Japan  and  Germany  since  World 
War  IX  and  be  economically  aggreaalve." 

War  Is.  as  we  would  say  In  business,  a  low 
yield  operation. 

I  think  from  all  thia  It  Is  obvious  that 
Vietnam  Is  a  negative  influence  on  our  econ- 
omy. Let  me  conclude  by  restating  my  initial 
premise.  The  war  In  Vietnam  distorts  the 
American  economy.  It  la  a  major  contribu- 
tor to  Inflation — our  most  crucial  domestic 
economic  problem.  It  draws  off  reaources 
that  could  be  put  to  work  towards  solving 
Imperative  problems  facing  this  nation  at 
home.  And  despite  the  protestations  of  the 
new  left  to  the  contrary,  the  fact  is  that  an 
end  to  the  war  would  be  good,  not  bad.  for 
American  business. 

Tnt  Wax  and  the  Economy 
America  Is  committing  economic  hara- 
kiri  In  Southeast  Asia.  That  Is  the  gist  of 
Bank  of  America  Chairman  Louis  Lundborg's 
statement  to  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  aa  reported  by  The  Washington 
Post  on  April  16. 

Mr.  Lundborg.  the  highest  officer  of  the 
world's  largest  bank,  speaks  words  which 
merit  tbe  attention  of  every  citizen.  Each  of 
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us  la  paying  heavily  for  tbe  devastating  in- 
flation produced  by  a  coatly,  pointless  war. 
Ending  It  quickly  would  benefit  us  economi- 
cally as  well  as  socially  and  politically. 

No  serious  person  can  question  Mr.  Lund- 
borg's capitalistic  credentials.  His  profound 
knowledge  of  economic  realltle3  tells  hUn — 
and  now  us — that  the  longer  we  remain  In 
Vietnam  the  more  we  damage  not  others  but 
ourselves.  There  Is  a  great  lesson  to  be 
learned  from  Mr.  Lundborg's  testimony:  a 
lesson  accentuated  by  the  fact  that  while  he 
was  talking  sense  In  Washington,  Henry 
Ford  was  talking  business  In  Moscow. 

In  our  own  self-interest  we  must  finally 
put  to  rest  tbe  legacy  of  John  Foster  DuUea 
and  Joseph  McCarthy.  The  Cold  War  la  an- 
cient history.  Its  mythcdogy  Is  responsible 
for  our  Vietnam  mistake,  our  distorted  prl- 
orltlea,  our  Inability  to  rebuild  America. 
Paralyzed  by  obsessive  antlcommunlsm,  we 
fall  to  see  that  there  are  now  many  brands 
of  national  communism,  often  more  vio- 
lently opposed  to  each  other  than  to  us.  And 
we  fall  to  understand  that  time  Is  on  our 
Bide  If  only  we  stop  playing  world  police- 
man: for  tbe  one  thing  no  brand  of  commu- 
nism can  survive  Is  prosperity. 

If  we  listen  to  the  practical  words  of  men 
like  Louis  Lundborg  we  may  still  have  time 
to  get  our  country  off  Its  present  disaster 
course  before  we  collapse  economically  aa 
well  as  In  other  ways. 

HaaoLo  WiLLKNa. 


CAMBODIA  AND  SEATO 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  uaxnaatMh 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thunday.  ApHl  23.  1970 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  eva- 
sive attitude  of  the  so-called  public  opin- 
ion makers  of  our  country  to  the  urgent 
humanitarian  request  of  the  Cambodians 
for  help  to  deter  Communist  aggression 
and  enslavement  Is  unconscionable. 

Cambodia,  which  is  in  the  SEATO 
area,  has  asked  for  no  American  involve- 
ment except  for  military  areas  and  hard- 
ware to  give  its  people  a  chance  to  de- 
fend their  country  by  resisting  terri- 
torial by  the  forces  of  evil  from  without. 

Must  we  be  reminded  that  the  country 
of  Cambodia  is  as  much  a  part  of  our 
responsibility  imder  SELATO  as  is  South 
Vietnam — ^if  she  requests  aid?  If  we  re- 
ject Cambodia's  plea  for  help  and  aid 
how  can  our  decisionmakers  Justify  any 
involvement  in  Vietnam?  If  "the  friends 
of  Moscow,  Peking,  and  Hanoi"  discour- 
age Involvement  merely  because  the 
Cambodians  are  oriental  then  have  not 
the  Reds  fallen  victim  to  their  own  trig- 
ger word  "racism"? 

A  free  people  with  a  reservoir  of  arms 
such  as  we  possess  cannot  refuse  aid  and 
assistance  to  any  peoples  begging  for 
aid  to  resist  Communist  aggression.  To 
do  so  would  be  immoral.  What  is  the  in- 
ternational theory  recognized  by  civilized 
countries  called  "territorial  integrity"? 

Perhaps  as  the  columnist.  Joseph 
Alsop,  recently  reported: 

If  you  read  some  of  the  recent  reporting 
.  .  .  you  must  conclude  that  It  has  now  be- 
come lUlboml,  Immoral  and  shocking  to  op- 
pose foreign  domination  of  your  own  country. 

To  free  people  we  must  remember  that 
it  is  the  victim  and  not  the  aggressor  we 
should  respond  to. 
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I  insert  several  related  news  clippings 
at  this  point: 
Cambodu    AOARf    Asks    rox    U.S.    Militabt 

HXLP 

Cambodia  has  made  an  urgent  renewal  of 
lU  plea  for  U.S.  arms  aid  In  lU  struggle 
against  the  Viet  Cong  and  North  Vietnam- 
ese— putting  President  Nixon  In  a  delicate 
diplomatic  and  political  bind. 

The  President  Is  considering  thf  api)eal, 
which  was  disclosed  last  night  by  adminis- 
tration sources.  A  similar  request  for  weap- 
ons and  other  material  was  made  last  week 
by  tbe  new  Cambodian  regime. 

Nixon  has  taken  a  position  against  widen- 
ing U.S.  Involvement  in  Southeast  Asia  and 
Is  under  congressional  pressure  to  adhere  to 
f  Is  policy,  even  though  the  Phnom  Penh 
government  of  Premier  Lon  Nol  did  not  ask 
for  troops. 

And  the  administration  wants  to  avoid 
any  charges  that  Cambodia  has  given  up  Its 
neutralist  role  by  Unking  up  militarily  with 
the  United  SUtes. 

Yet  there  Is  Uttle  doubt  Cambodia  U  hav- 
ing a  difficult  time  handling  attacks  by  tbe 
Viet  Cong-North  Vietnamese  elements  and 
Nixon  does  not  want  a  Communist  takeover 
of  the  tiny  nation  that  neighbors  Vietnam. 

One  posslblUty  being  studied  by  the  ad- 
ministration Is  to  use  an  International  ar- 
rangement for  i»'ovldlng  aid  to  Cambodia 
with  an  eye  toward  supporting  Cambodian 
neutrality. 

Lon  Nol  opened  up  this  possibility  last 
week  when  he  Issued  a  call  for  aid  from 
other  nations,  saying  he  would  accept  "aU 
unconditional  foreign  aid  from  all  sources." 

Senate  Democratic  Leader  Mike  Mansfield 
has  led  the  opposition  to  any  extension  of 
American  military  aid,  no  matter  what  the 
form,  to  Cambodia. 

After  the  Phnom  Penh  regime's  initial  re- 
quest for  help,  Mansfield  said  tbe  only  way 
for  the  United  Statea  to  avoid  further  de- 
structive conflict  In  Southeast  Asia  Is  to  go 
no  further  "In  any  way,  shape  or  form." 

(From  the  Washington  Post.  Apr.  22.  1970] 

Thb  UNrm  Statu  Is  MxaaxMO  an  OrPoaTU- 

MRT  To  Eno  HAi.r  or  Vixtnam  Was 

(By  Joseph  Alaop) 

Dt;c  Httk  DxsraxcT. — From  here.  It  Is  a  short 
walk  Into  the  Parrot's  Beak.  Tbe  Parrot's 
Beak,  In  turn,  la  a  place  where  the  Cam- 
bodian border  thrusts  sharply  outwards.  Into 
the  midst  of  three  key  prorlncee  of  Sotith 
Vietnam's  Upper  DelU.  For  that  very  reason, 
the  North  Vietnamese  have  been  using  the 
Parrot's  Beak  as  a  major  sanctuary  an«  base 
area  for  years  on  e^d. 

Long  before  the  Cambodian  coup  d'etat, 
there  was  obvious  friction  between  the  Cam- 
bodians in  the  Parrot's  Beak  and  their  North 
Vietnamese  occupiers.  Several  months  ago,  in 
fact,  there  was  an  outbreak  of  rather  serious 
flghtlng.  In  which  the  Cambodian  Army  used 
tanks.  For  the  same  reason,  there  has  long 
been  a  certain  amount  of  quiet,  trans  border 
coopeitttlon  between  the  Cambodian  and 
South  Vietnamese  authorities. 

Since  Cambodia's  change  of  government, 
moreover,  the  entire,  very  considerable  area 
of  the  Parrot's  Beak  has  clearly  resembled 
a  hornet's  nest  poked  with  a  stick.  The  North 
Vletnameae  occupiers,  while  threatening  the 
Cambodians  constantly,  have  taken  hurried 
measures  obviously  betokening  alarm,  such 
as  moving  their  base  hospitals  and  ammu- 
nition stores  Into  deep  jungle. 

Besides  at  least  two  regiments  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  Army  and  large  northern  rear 
service  elements,  tbe  Parrot's  Beak  also  con- 
tains the  hl^er  Vleteong  leaders  of  at  least 
five  provinces.  They  took  refuge  there  when 
the  tide  turned  towards  the  end  of  1968,  and 
their  home  provinces  In  South  Vietnam  got 
too  hot  to  hold  them. 

No  doubt  becatiae  they  have  felt  unable 
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to  confront  the  North  Vietnamese  regiments, 
the  Cambodians  have  been  threatening  these 
Vleteong  leaders  in  their  midst. 

In  addition,  and  m  «*,  Important  of  all. 
the  South  Vietnamese  25th  Division  has 
quietly  conducted  at  least  two  rather  major 
operations  in  tbe  Parrot's  Beak.,  with  obvious 
Cambodian  cooperation.  Reportedly,  the  op- 
erations have  been  extremely  succesEful.  But 
the  Hornet's  Nest  in  the  Parrot's  Beak  has 
not  yet  been  cleared  of  all  Its  horneU,  as  la 
so  obviously  desirable. 

These  are  the  facts  that  make  the  dimly 
indecisive  policy  being  pursued  In  Washing- 
ton all  but  incomprehensible,  from  this  angle 
of  vision.  Surely  President  Nixon  ought  to  be 
willing  to  seize  an  excellent  chance  to  end 
at  least  half  of  tbe  South  Vietnamese  war, 
even  If  this  causes  Senator  Fulbright  to  spout 
his  customary  noi..sense. 

Furthermore,  this  Is  Just  the  kind  of 
chance  we  may  be  on  the  verge  of  throwing 
away.  At  least  90  per  cent  of  the  enemy  mili- 
tary supplies  In  III  Corps,  and  every  oiuice 
of  the  supplies  for  the  Southern  Delta,  have 
long  been  brought  in  through  Cambodia. 
Before  the  supply  lines  began  to  be  pinched 
six  months  or  sr  ago,  Cambodia  was  also  the 
main  weapons — source  for  lower  n  Corps. 

In  addition,  the  North  Vietnamese  regi- 
ments and  dlvlsltns.  like  the  two  big  units 
In  the  Parrot's  Beak,  cannot  possibly  exist 
for  long  without  the  rice,  other  food  and 
medical  supplies  that  Hanoi  has  also  been 
procuring  In  Cambodia.  Without  all  these 
vital  aids,  and  above  all,  without  the  Cam- 
bodian base  areas  and  sanctuaries,  the  al- 
ready weakening  enemy  military  effort  in  III 
and  IV  Corps  must  dwindle  away  to  nothing. 

The  opportunity  offered  by  the  big  change 
In  Cambodia  Is  almost  too  good  to  be  true. 
In  fact.  The  opportunity  Is  still  there,  fur- 
thermore, but  it  can  all  too  eeaUy  sUp  away 
for  good  If  the  hovering  and  wavering  In 
Washington  continues. 

Obviously,  the  new  Cambodian  government 
has  not  the  power  to  resist  the  powerful 
North  Vietnamese  Army  Inside  Its  borders, 
unless  It  gets  help  In  doing  so.  Obviously, 
the  best  help  will  be  provided  by  a  vigorous 
policy  of  using  units  like  the  South  Viet- 
namese 25th  Division  to  clean  out  the  trans- 
border  hornet's  nests  for  good  and  all.  Ob- 
viously, the  effort  deserves  all  possible  U.S. 
support  and  encouragement. 

Finally.  It  should  be  obvious  to  any  ra- 
tional person  that  the  Cambodians  have 
every  Imaginable  right  to  object  to  the  long 
North  Vietnamese  occupation  of  large  areas 
of  their  coimtxy.  In  truth,  they  have  every 
reason  to  fear  the  acttial  conquest  of  Cam- 
bodia by  Hanoi's  soldiers — which  is  undoubt- 
edly Hanoi's  long  term  aim. 

But  If  you  listen  to  Senator  Fulbright,  and 
Indeed,  If  you  read  some  of  the  recent  re- 
porting from  Phnom  Penh,  you  mtist  con- 
clude that  it  has  now  become  Illiberal,  Im- 
moral and  shocking  to  oppose  foreign  domi- 
nation of  your  own  country. 

[From  the  Evening  Star,  Apr.  23,  1970] 
Aufs  TO  Cambodia 

The  Nlxon  administration's  decision  to 
furnish  Cambodia  with  several  thousand 
Chinese  AK-47  automatic  rifles  captured  in 
Vietnam  is  a  minimal  response  to  tbe  threat 
now  facing  General  Lon  Nol's  regime. 

While  North  Vietnamese  troops  this  morn- 
ing were  reported  to  have  evacuated  tbe 
town  of  Saang.  18  mUes  south  of  Phnom 
Penh  on  the  Bassac  River,  the  situation,  to 
put  It  mildly,  remains  extremely  fluid. 

In  its  Initial  daahea  with  elements  of  tbe 
40,000  North  Vietnamese  troops  operating 
there,  the  30,000-man  Cambodian  army  has 
not  distingulahed  ItaeU.  It  Is  short  of  arms, 
ahort  of  ammnnlti""  (the  Tnrtoneaian  army. 
which  also  uses  the  AK-47,  Is  expected  to  sup- 
ply bullets  for  the  captured  weapons)  and 
short  of  leadership. 
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ThU  country.  In  Uie  wonls  of  a  Joint  letter 
to  Senator  Mansneld  from  th«  heads  of  tb« 
two  chambers  of  the  Cambodian  legislature, 
cannot  rentain  "Indifferent  to  the  destruction 
of  a  nation,"  particularly  when  that  nation 
Is  friendly  to  us. 

A  major  infusion  of  American  aid  Is  neither 
necessary  nor  desirable,  If  only  because  the 
Cambodians  lack  the  capacity  to  put  such 
aid  to  maximum  and  immediate  use.  But 
what  Is  needed  la  a  clear  statement  of  diplo- 
matic support  from  Washington,  backed  up 
by  quick  shipment  of  such  light  arms  as  the 
Cambodians  need  and  can  ua^ 

What  cannot  be  tolerated  l#a  further  de- 
terioration In  the  military  situation  there. 
We  do  not  advocate  the  dispatch  of  American 
ground  units  to  Cambodia.  But  If  our  Asian 
aUlea  such  as  the  Thais,  the  South  Viet- 
namese or  the  South  Koreans  wish  to  take 
such  a  step — and  If  L>on  Nol  requests  this 
assistance — we  should  do  nothing  to  stand 
In  the  way  of  such  a  development. 

The  Indochina  conflict  Is  one  war.  There 
Is  a  single  foe.  whether  he  fights  In  South 
Vietnam.  Laos  or  Cambodia.  He  must  be  made 
to  see  that  aggreaalon  docs  not  pay. 


THE  PRESIDENTS  SPEECH  ON  VIET- 
NAM HOPEFUL  NEWS 


HON.  LESUE  C.  ARENDS 

or  jhLOtota 

m  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Thundttw.  April  23.  1979 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  President 
Nixon's  BConday  night  speech  on  Viet- 
nam contained  hopeful,  yet  realistic, 
news  for  all  Americans  and  for  all  peo- 
ple of  the  world  seeking  peace. 

The  President  made  it  plain  that  while 
the  United  States  will  remove  troops,  as 
promised,  we  will  not  accede  to  Hanoi's 
aggresskm.  either  in  South  Vietnam  or 
In  Laos  and  Cambodia. 

The  Evening  Star  of  Tuesday  carried 
a  perceptive  editorial  emphasizing  the 
effect  this  speech  will  have  on  its  varied 
audiences,  and  calling  it  "exactly  the 
right  combination  of  firmness  and  flexi- 
bility." I  Insert  this  editorial  in  the 
RicoKo: 

{From  the  Evening  Star.  Apr.  31.  1970 1 
Tblumc  It  to  Hanoi 

Mr.  Nixon's  San  Clemente  speech  on  Viet- 
nam last  night  was  designed  for  a  varied 
audience.  To  Americans.  Mr.  Nlzon  was  say- 
ing both  that  there  would  be  no  defeat  in 
Vietnam  and  that  150.000  more  American 
boys  will  be  withdrawn  from  there  by  this 
Xinyt  next  year. 

To  Hanoi,  for  the  first  time,  there  was  a 
warning  that  escalation  of  the  war  In  Cam- 
bodia or  Laos  might  mean  a  sharp  reduction 
In  the  pace  of  withdrawal  from  Vietnam  al- 
though not  in  the  total  number.  For  the 
Pentagon,  there  was  the  reassurance  that, 
while  the  process  of  VIetnamlzatlon  must 
continue,  conditions  on  the  ground  will  be 
a  decisive  factor  In  determining  the  precise 
tloUng  of  withdrawals. 

The  President  told  the  Kremlin — and.  In- 
directly, Hanoi — that  he  has  "noted  with  In- 
terest" senior  Soviet  U.N.  delegate  Takov 
Malik's  apparent  call  for  a  new  Geneva  con- 
ference designed  to  reach  a  general  political 
settlenient  for  all  Indochina. 

Finally,  while  he  did  not  publicly  accede 
to  Cambodia's  request  for  arms  shlpnients, 
be  made  It  clear  by  spreading  the  withdraw- 
als over  a  full  year  that  he  has  the  present 
dlfflcultiea  of  Oeneral  Lon  Nol's  government 
In  mind,  as  well  us  those  of  Premier  Sou- 
vanna  Phouma  of  Lao*. 
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In  all  respects,  the  President  acted  wisely. 
Had  he  given  In  to  Pentagon  pressures  for 
a  moratorium  of  up  to  six  months  on  troop 
withdrawals,  he  would  have  Irretrievably 
damaged  his  credibility.  While  keeping  the 
average  pace  of  withdrawals  at  the  accept- 
able level  of  13,500  per  month.  Mr.  Nixon 
has  preserved  his  credibility  while  at  the 
same  time  meeting  the  minimum  objections 
of  both  his  military  advisers  and  the  shaky 
regimes  In  Vientiane  and  Phnom  Penh. 

In  some  respects,  of  course,  the  Presi- 
dent gilded  the  Asian  lily.  He  gave  no  Justi- 
fication for  his  statement  that  the  progress 
of  VIetnamlzatlon  had  "substantially  ex- 
ceeded our  original  expectations  last  June." 
Nor  did  he  explain  how.  with  all  Indochina 
in  flames,  "we  finally  have  In  sight  the  Just 
peace  we  are  seeking." 

But  there  Is  little  point  In  carping  about 
rhetoric.  The  thrust  of  the  President's 
speech — and  the  reasoning  behind  It — was 
exactly  the  right  combination  of  firmness 
and  flexibility.  Mr.  Nixon  seems  to  know  not 
Just  where  he  wants  to  go  in  Southeast  Asia, 
but  how  he  can  get  there  with  a  minimum 
of  risk.  And  that  should  be  good  news  for 
all  Americans,  and  for  men  of  good  will  in 
Southeast  Asia. 


April  23,  1970 


THE  ENVIRONMENTAL  CHALLENGE 


HON.  PHIUP  J.  PHILBIN 

or    IfAaaACHXTSKTTB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-HVES 
Thursday.  April  23.  1970 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Febru- 
ary, the  President  submitted  his  environ- 
mental quality  program  to  the  Congress. 
No  one  can  question  its  objectives  to  give 
the  Federal  Oovemment  authority  to  set 
proper  standards  and  enforcement  rela- 
tive to  intrastate  polluters,  big  and  little, 
virtually  everywhere  in  this  country. 

The  several  States  have  always  had 
primary  obligation  and  authority  to  en- 
force pollution  controls  within  their  own 
boundaries.  This  has  only  worked  in  those 
States  where  there  has  been  vigorous 
prosecution  In  the  courts,  but  all  too 
often,  the  courts  have  been  reluctant  to 
single  out  isolated  polluters  for  actions 
that  are  so  often  the  general  rule  in  our 
economic  life  today. 

This  is  understandable  when  one  sees 
tliat  pollution  is  not  only  caused  by  in- 
dustry, local.  State,  and  Federal  govern- 
ments, but  individuals  and  groups  in  our 
American  society. 

It  would  seem  that  the  President's 
program  is  silent  in  one  important  re- 
spect, and  I  hope  that  the  Congress  will 
correct  this  basic  omission.  That  is  the 
question  of  costs  to  industry  which  is 
something  that  caimot  be  swept  under 
the  rug.  I  would  hope  that  appropriate 
tax  incentives  of  some  kind  would  be 
made  available. 

Many  industries  are  striving  hard  at 
substantial  costs  to  themselves  to  fulfill 
their  part  in  banishing  foul  pollution 
caused  by  their  operations.  They  now 
need  help  at  local.  State  and  Federal 
levels,  if  their  antipollution  efforts  are 
to  be  totally  effective. 

For  instance,  the  country's  industry 
has  been  singled  out  as  a  big  polluter  of 
our  Nation's  streams.  In  fact,  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  last  fall  pin- 
pointed certain  industrial  and  public 
wastes  as  a  primary  source  of  pollution 
in  some  areas. 


The  GAG  report  could  well  have  cited 
the  paper  industry's  National  Coimcil  for 
Stream  Improvement,  which  has  spent 
nearly  $10  million  for  research  during 
the  recent  time.  In  addition,  the  industry 
has  spent  over  $300  million  for  waste 
treatment  facilities  over  the  last  25  years. 
That  represents  a  genuine,  commendable 
effort  to  stop  and  prevent  pollution. 

In  Fitchburg.  the  paper  Industry, 
which  is  so  important  to  the  economic 
life  of  northern  Worcester  County,  in 
recent  yeai-s  has  invested  over  $2  million 
in  new  equipment,  primarily  to  curb  pol- 
lution. 

These  large  expenditures  naturally  re- 
sult in  higher  production  costs  In  a 
highly  competitive  industry,  but  they 
also  represent  the  industry's  recognition 
of  its  obligations  to  take  corrective  ac- 
tion now  In  its  own  backyard,  and  indi- 
cate a  fine  public  spirit. 

Mandatory,  Federal  regulatory  con- 
trols, when  applied  elsewhere  in  the 
country,  will  help  the  Fitchburg  i>aper 
industry  retain  its  markets  without  im- 
falr  competition. 

Moreover,  the  President's  commend- 
able objectives  were  not  reflected  by  the 
administration's  relatively  modest  pollu- 
tion control  budget.  For  pollution  con- 
trol, parks  and  open  space,  the  budget 
calls  for  $1.1  billion,  an  increase  of  $330 
million,  and  I  think  that  we  will  have  the 
same  situation  in  Congress  that  we  had 
last  year  when  Congress  reqx>nded  to 
increasing  public  demand  for  action  on 
pollution.  It  will  be  recalled  that  in  the 
area  of  sewage  treatment  grants  alone 
the  Congress  tripled  the  administration's 
budget  by  voting  some  $700  million  more 
than  that  had  been  requested. 

To  be  sure,  we  must  and  will  try  hard 
for  reasonable,  needed  economy,  but  we 
cannot  stand  by,  unmoved  and  supine, 
while  sewage,  foul  wastes,  and  other 
filth  turn  our  streams,  waters  and  other 
places  into  obnoxious,  disease-bearing, 
unsightly,  open  sewers  and  other  reposi- 
tories of  stench  and  putrid  wastes,  dan- 
gerous to  life  and  destructive  of  whole- 
some environments. 

The  Congress  in  the  1960's  alone  en- 
acted some  20  to  25  legislation  proposals 
to  help  curb  pollution.  For  instance,  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Amend- 
ments of  1961  increased  Federal  aid  for 
local  sewage  treatment  plants.  In  the 
Nashua  Basin  alone,  about  $728,700  has 
been  allocated  for  such  activities.  The 
Clean  Air  Act  of  1963,  the  Water  Quality 
Act  of  1965,  the  SoUd  Waste  Disposal 
Act  of  1965,  the  Clean  Water  Restora- 
tion Act  of  1966,  and  the  Air  Quality  Act 
of  1967  are  among  laws  passed  by  Con- 
gress, to  mention  just  a  few,  to  help  pro- 
tect our  natmal  resources. 

Abnormal  delay,  obstruction  auid  bu- 
reaucratic vacillation  at  every  level  have 
typified  the  planning  and  efforts  for  ex- 
peditious, corrective,  purgative  mesisuies 
that  are  more  essential  in  every  sense 
than  the  Herculean  cleansing  of  the 
Augean  stables. 

All  too  often,  there  has  been  a  prolif- 
eration of  committees,  coimcils,  and  legal 
bodies  at  the  local.  State,  regional  and 
Federal  levels,  official  and  imofflcial, 
working  on  the  top  priority  exigencies  of 
pollution  abatement. 

Within  tJie  Federal  Government  alone, 
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we  have  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
the  Federal  Power  Commission,  the  In- 
terior Department,  the  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  Department,  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Admln- 
istratl(Hi,  the  Public  Health  Service — the 
list  goes  on  and  on. 

At  local.  State,  and  regional  and  gen- 
eral coordinating  platforms  there  Is,  to- 
gether with  Federal  efforts  in  this  criti- 
cal area,  a  profusion  of  frustrating 
agencies  and  bodies  struggling  labori- 
ously and  vainly,  beset  by  indecision  bar- 
riers and  lack  of  coordinated  leadership, 
hoping,  praying  and  waiting  for  some 
magical  formula  to  speed  antipollution 
programs. 

These  ice  jams  of  official  paralysis  and 
pyramiding  delays  must  be  speedily 
blasted  away,  and  it  is  up  to  the  Federtd 
Government  to  take  a  bold,  innovative 
initiative  to  coordinate  and  move  the 
many  well-meaning,  commendably  orig- 
inated efforts  to  spark  and  wage  mas- 
sive, united  warfare  upon  the  hideous 
specters  of  pollution  in  our  midst.  Every 
resource — technical,  scientific  and  finan- 
cial— must  be  brought  into  play  on  a 
basis  of  real  urgency  and  these  programs 
must  be  adequately  f  imded. 

In  trafisportation,  concerted  action  by 
several  Federal  and  State  agencies  helped 
to  accelerate  the  elimination  of  Jet  pol- 
lution at  its  most  obvious  levels — the 
heavy  black  smoke  visible  at  takeoffs  and 
landings  of  aircraft  in  many  communl- 
Ues. 

The  airlines  have  promised  and  moved 
to  eliminate  this  highly  objectionable 
black  smoke  by  1972,  but  there  still  re- 
mains the  problem  of  highly  toxic  gases 
frran  Jet  exhausts,  and  the  same  pollu- 
tants that  now  plague  our  highways  and 
endanger  human  well-being  and  comfort. 

In  the  days  ahead,  I  believe  that  Con- 
gress will  have  to  legislate  stronger 
standards  of  strict  enforcement  provi- 
sions against  jet  pollution  that  are  tech- 
nically and  economically  feasible  in 
keeping  with  the  results  of  continuing  re- 
search into  aircraft  emissions.  These  ef- 
forts must  entail  understanding  of  the 
problems  of  the  airlines  as  well  as  the 
urgent  needs  for  alleviation. 

There  Is  also  need  for  expansion  of 
Federal  programs  to  provide  stricter 
controls  on  air  pollution  by  automobile 
engines  and  fuels  and  there  are  pending 
in  the  Congress  several  bills  to  reduce 
pollutants.  Prospective  congressional  and 
Federal  governmental  action  has  put  the 
gigantic  automobile  and  gasoline  indus- 
tries on  notice  that  unless  they  volun- 
tarily act  now,  they  will  have  mandatory 
Federal  controls  sooner  than  expected. 

Here  again,  while  a  rule  of  reason  must 
be  followed.  It  should  bo  made  clear  to 
all  interests  that  these  objectives  cannot 
brook  further  delay.  The  Nation  and  the 
American  people  have  waited  long 
enough.  Now  we  must  have  action.  It 
must  be  fair  and  reasonable  to  a31,  but 
it  must  be  promptly  designed  and  ac- 
complished to  get  this  imperative  Job 
done,  and  this  must  be  true  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  efforts  In  respect  to 
all  pollution  and  all  environmental 
goals. 

There  Is,  understandably,  increasing 
concern  among  conservationiBts,  Indud- 
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Ing  myself,  over  the  effect  of  nuclear  elec- 
tric power  plants  on  our  enviroimient. 
Consequently,  the  construction  of  some 
25  to  30  nuclear  plants  is  being  delayed. 
These  plants  represent  about  22,000- 
megawatt  capacity,  about  half  the  total 
US.  electric  ixiwer  generating  capacity 
that  we  had  in  1940. 

Balance  this  delay  against  the  con- 
stantly increasing  demand  for  electric 
power,  antiquated  generating  equipment, 
power  failures  In  the  Northeast,  and 
other  problems  facing  the  utilities  and 
you  can  see  that  the  Nation  has  a  monu- 
mental dilemma  on  its  hands.  It  will  take 
concerted  action  by  all  three  branches 
of  Government — executive,  congressional 
and  State  legislatures,  and  the  courts — 
to  help  resolve  these  difficulties. 

Power  failures  must  positively  be  pre- 
vented by  every  feasible  action.  This 
question  must  have  absolute,  top  pri- 
ority. In  many  areas  power  failures  are 
occurring  with  a  frequency  and  regu- 
larity that  is  giving  great  Inconvenience, 
loss,  threats  of  many  kinds  an(}  deepest 
concern  to  the  people  and  a  wide  range  of 
industries. 

Few  things  are  more  Important  con- 
fronting the  domestic  life  and  the  de- 
fense of  this  Nation.  I  urge  the  Presi- 
dent to  call  a  national  conference  on  this 
subject  at  an  early  date  comprised  of 
representatives  of  government  at  every 
level,  industry,  labor,  and  the  best  scien- 
tific and  technical  brains  in  the  coim- 
try  In  this  field  to  consider  these  great 
problems  and  come  up  with  all  possible 
dispatch  with  proposed,  adequate  rem- 
edies to  prevent  power  failures  and  pro- 
vide adequate  power  for  this  Nation. 
This  is  a  problem  of  real  magnitude,  and 
It  must  be  tackled  and  solved  at  the 
earliest  practicable  time.  Failure  to  act 
could  have  disastrous  consequences  for 
this  country  and  our  pepole. 

While  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
In  1967  made  a  far-reaching  report  to 
the  President  dealing  with  the  massive 
1965  Northeast  power  failure,  the  Pres- 
idential conference  I  am  suggesting, 
especially  in  view  of  anticipated  power 
shortages  this  summer,  would  bring  Into 
play  all  levels  of  government  and  the 
private  sector  and  the  best  talents  avail- 
able to  review  what  has  been  done  to 
implement  the  FPC  recommendations 
and  spell  out  what  remains  to  be  done 
in  this  area. 

Another  environmental  goal  relates  to 
power  transmission  lines  In  the  country. 
It  is  evident  that  the  question  of  their 
character,  and  the  method  and  kind  of 
their  deploymen*  is  a  very  compelling, 
profoundly  serious  national  problem.  We 
must  move  here  in  this  field  as  fast  as 
we  can,  where  it  is  required — and  this  is 
in  very  many  places  and  areas — to  take 
these  lines  from  over  our  highways,  our 
homes,  our  industries,  our  farms  and 
many  open  spaces  and  bury  them  under- 
ground. This  Is  an  Improvement  that 
is  bound  to  come  in  time  and  it  should  be 
considered,  olanned  and  started  at  an 
early  date.  The  Congress  must  give 
careful  early  attention  to  these  propos- 
als which  are  in  the  national  interest. 

Long  before  environmental  improve- 
ment became  the  popular  slogan  it  is  to- 
day,  I   had   foreseen    and   antiidpated 
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these  problems  and  these  needs  and 
started  by  efforts  to  solve  than. 
I  have  been  working  for  a  long 
time  in  the  Congress  for  approval 
and  necessary  funding  of  water  re- 
sources development  plans  affecting  the 
Nashua  and  Charles  River  Basins  and 
for  such  watershed  protection  proposals 
as  the  Upper  Quaboag  and  SuAsCo  proj- 
ects, and  for  broad  national  programs. 

Last  year,  I  sought  the  help  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
made  appeals  to  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
seeking  approval  of  the  New  England 
Regional  Commission  proposal  calling 
for  a  coordinated  $15  million  Nashua 
River  Basin  water  quality  demonstration 
program.  It  is  gratifying  that  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  increased  the  Commission's 
f  imds  to  $9  million  which  means  the  start 
of  the  massive  cleanup  needed  for  the 
Nashua  River. 

It  'Should  be  made  clear  and  unmis- 
takable that  the  principal  problem  is 
money,  the  taxpayer's  money,  whether 
the  pollution  is  abated  by  the  municipal- 
ity, the  State,  or  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, since  at  every  level  it  is  the  tax- 
payers who  must  pay  the  costs  out  of 
their  own  pockets. 

We  now  have  underway  the  planning 
of  dams  and  reservoirs  in  the  North 
Nashua  River  Basin  with  Whitmanville 
and  Nookagee  Reservoirs  in  the  advanced 
stages.  At  the  outset,  Fitchburg  Indicated 
it  was  interested  in  increased  storage 
capacity  to  meet  its  future  water  needs. 

Because  of  the  local  costs  involved,  and 
local  surveys  showing  an  adequate  supply 
of  water,  Fitchburg  last  year  decided 
against  participation  in  the  water  sup- 
ply f  eatiu-es  of  Whitmanville  and  Nooka- 
gee at  an  estimated  cost  of  over  $3  mil- 
lion to  local  interests. 

This  decision  has  meant  that  both 
Whitmanville  and  Nookagee  must  be  re- 
designed. Fortunately,  preliminary  eval- 
uations indicate  that  the  projects  can 
still  meet  the  economically  sound  and 
justifiable  requirements  for  Federal  con- 
struction, but  the  Army  Engineers  now 
tell  me  that  construction  could  start  at 
the  earliest  in  1972  or  1973.  if  the  re- 
designed projects  still  meet  the  govern- 
ing criteria. 

Studies  conducted  at  my  request  by  the 
Army  Engineers  indicate  that  Fitchburg 
can  meet  its  water  demands  through 
1980  and  up  to  1985,  if  the  city  goes 
ahead  with  the  construction  of  Shattuck 
Reservoir. 

These  are  preliminary  projections,  but 
it  appears  that  ultimately  Fitchburg  will 
have  to  go  to  alternate  sources  of  sup- 
ply, such  as  watershed  areas  outside  the 
North  Nashua  Basin,  or  tie  in  with  a 
larger  system  such  as  the  MetitvoUtan 
District  Commission,  should  the  city  so 
choose. 

The  city's  decision  is  understandable 
in  the  light  of  the  continuous  increase 
in  the  cost  of  municipal  services  and 
spirallng  local  tax  rates  and  there  Is  no 
easy  solution. 

In  the  long  run,  the  cost  of  added 
water  supply  storage  for  local  needs,  as 
originally  envisioned  in  the  Whitman- 
ville and  Nookagee  projects.  Is  borne  by 
the  individual  water  users  with  repay- 
ments by  local  interests,  made  possiole 
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over  a  50-year  period,  but  adding  over 
$3  million  to  the  city's  Indebtedneas 
right  now  In  the  face  of  more  pressing 
community  needs,  creates  a  serious 
problem. 

This  Is  a  question  of  priorities  that 
has  to  be  determined  by  local  officials 
in  the  light  of  local  conditions.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  I  wUl  continue  my 
deep  interest  and  efforts  in  these  mat- 
ters, and  Join  with  the  able,  distinguished 
mayor  and  officials,  leaders  and  people 
of  Pitchburg  and  other  communities  In 
the  third  district  in  pressing  for  any 
and  every  Federal  assistance  that  they 
may  seek  for  their  water  supply  needs 
or  other  requirements. 


NEGRO  PERCEPTIONS  OP  JEWS  BE- 
TWEEN THE  WORLD  WARS 


HON.  JACOB  H.  GILBERT 

or    KTW    TOUC 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  23.  1970 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  au- 
tumn issue  of  Judaism  magazine  Included 
an  article  titled,  "Negro  Perceptions  of 
Jews  Between  the  World  Wars." 

The  article  deals  with  anti-Semitism 
amMig  Negroes.  On  pages  445  and  446, 
the  article  commends  my  colleague  from 
New  York.  Mr.  Powtll,  for  raising  his 
voice  "the  loudest  and  clearest  in  Harlem 
against  the  rising  Ude  of  Jew-baiting." 

AD  Americans  should  be  reminded  of 
this  sad  episode  In  our  Nation's  history. 
The  Nation  owes  a  debt  of  thanks  to  my 
colleague,  Mr.  Pownx.  and  aU  others 
who  spoke  out  against  those  who  would 
exploit  racial  and  religious  differences  in 
our  great  Nation.  I  insert  pages  445  and 
446  of  this  article  into  the  Rxcoao: 
Nicmo  PxscxpnoNS  or  Jrws  Bxtwxxn  ths 
Womij>  W*«a 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  many  Negro 
TOlcea  were  nUaed  Ln  protest  agmln«t  the 
"rising  Ude"  of  Jew-baltlng.  Among  the 
loudert  and  dearest  In  Harlem  was  that  of 
Adam  Clayton  PoweU.  Jr.  PoweU.  who  suc- 
ceeded his  father  as  pastor  of  the  mammoth 
Abyssinian  Baptist  Church  in  1039 — it  had 
•oms  eight  thousand  members — was  the 
first  black  Congressman  to  be  elected  by 
Harlem.  Lately,  his  difficulties  with  the  In- 
temal  Revenue  Berrlce.  his  playboy  eeea- 
pades.  and  personal  peocadlUoes  have  cap- 
tured the  Iviartllnes  and  obscured  his  earUer 
substantial  aoooDpllahiiients.  Those  accom- 
plishments actually  antedate  hU  first  elec- 
tion to  the  House  of  Representatives  In 
1944.  Kenneth  Clark  has  written  In  his  Dmrk 
Ghetto,  that  In  the  1930's  "Powell  became 
the  symbol  of  the  struggle  for  mimin^i  Ne- 
gro rights,  his  nan>e  a  household  word." 
When  Woolworth's  on  lasm  Street  declined 
to  hire  black  girls  as  clerks,  PoweU  took  to 
the  picket  lines.  He  Joined  In  the  mass  pick- 
eting of  Blumsteln's  also.  Between  Powell 
and  Sufi  Abdul  Hamld  little  love  was  lost, 
although  ostensibly  the  two  were  agitating 
for  the  same  "dont  buy  where  you  cant 
work"  cause.  When  Powell  chlded  Sufi,  the 
latter  assailed  Adam  as  an  alcoholic  fool. 
"A  profMslnnsl  anti-Semite"  and  a  "black 
Hitler"  were  the  terms  Powell  chose  retro- 
specUvely  to  describe  Sufi  In  hU  MmrcMng 
Blacka  published  m  1946. 

In  the  dark  days  of  the  Depression,  when 
anU-Semltlam  was  oo  the  Incrsass.  PoweU 
InstnuiMntal  In  sstobttifeliig  a  btradal 
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committee  which  made  a  concerted  effort  to 
open  up  to  Negroes  theretofore  unobtainable 
Jobs.  Using  his  coltimn.  the  "Soap  Boi."  In 
the  Arntterdam  Netoi,  be  spoke  out  forth- 
rightly  on  Negro-Jewish  relations.  No  battla 
predicated  on  hatred  could  be  won.  he  as- 
serted on  one  occasion.  Enmity  could  not  be 
countered  with  enmity.  Bigotry  could  not  be 
destroyed  with  more  bigotry. 

Let  us  stop  blaming  the  Jews  for  the  wrongs 
perpetrated  and  blame  those  who  are  really 
at  fault.  Wherever  the  blame  falls,  let  us  not 
follow  It  up  with  hate.  The  fact  Is  the  Jew 
doesn't  wrong  us  any  more  and  probably 
much  less  than  any  other  group.  Maybe  the 
comer  grocer  will  short  weigh  you  a  couple 
of  ounces,  but  so  wUl  Joe  the  vegetable  man 
and  Sam  the  lee  man.  Cheating  Is  not 
confined  to  any  one  race.  Whereas  one  group 
might  cut  the  change  a  little  bit  or  pad  the 
bill,  it  is  the  so-called  white  Christian  that 
is  giving  us  the  most  hell  right  now. 

In  ttarcliing  Black*  he  described  antl-Sem- 
Itlsm  as  "a  deadly  virus  of  the  American 
bloodstream."  even  deadlier  than  antl-Ne- 
grolsm  in  Rome  regions. 

PoweU  also  took  up  the  cudgels  In  defense 
of  European  Jewry.  He  inveighed  against  Hit- 
ler. Mussolini  and  their  minions  and  called 
International  Fascism  civilization's  greatest 
danger.  Nazi  hatred  of  Jews,  he  felt,  was  un- 
warranted. Hitler  was  using  Oerman  Jewry 
as  a  scapegoat.  "By  lampooning  the  Jew.  he 
could  make  the  lowest  moron  and  the  biggest 
degenerate  In  all  Germany  feel  that,  after 
all.  he  wasn't  the  lowest  down,  there  were 
always  the  Jews."  Esactly  the  same  psychol- 
ogy underlay  prejudice  toward  Negroes  In 
the  American  South,  PoweU  opined:  "He 
I  the  white  Southerner  |  wants  the  tobacco 
julce-stalned  moron  of  Tobacco  Road  to  feel 
that  there  Is  always  sonoeone  beneath  him 
and  so,  he  is  taught  that  the  Negro  down 
the  road  is  not  his  equal." 

Negroes,  he  argued,  could  not  stand  aloof. 
Neutrality  and  apathy  were  self-defeating. 
Prejudice  in  Germany.  China.  Spain.  Haiti  or 
wherever  ImperUed  America's  'so-called  free 
Negroes.  "  In  PoweU  s  view  the  dilemma  of 
Harlena's  unemployed  and  the  plight  of  the 
remaining  Scottsboro  victims  on  one  hand, 
and  Hitler's  persecution  of  German  Jewry  on 
the  other  were  Inextricably  intertwined. 
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THE  POST  OFFICE  DEPARTMENT 


HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATTVIS 

TAtirsddy.  Apr«  23.  1979 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker.  If  a  business 
loses  36  cents  out  of  every  dollar's  worth 
of  sales,  it  is  headed  for  trouble. 

This  is  the  flnanclal  situation  facing 
the  Post  Office  Department  today.  With 
today's  postal  rates,  the  Department  will 
take  in  some  $6.7  billion  in  postal  reve- 
nues in  the  coming  fiscal  year  and  spend 
an  additional  |2.5  billion  Just  to  stay  in 
business. 

This  huge  postal  deficit  and  drain  upon 
our  Federal  budget  underscores  the  need 
for  prompt  enactment  of  the  Postal  Re- 
organization and  Salary  Adjustment  Act 
of  1970.  ^ 

TUs  legislation  provides  for  additional 
postal  revenues  from  all  the  ma}or 
rlaweg  of  mall.  Both  first-class  and 
third-class  users  are  asked  to  pay  an 
additional  33  percent.  And,  most  publica- 
tions with  seoond-class  permits  will  have 
their  rates  lifted  by  48  percent  These 


Increases  will  go  a  long  way  toward  put- 
ting this  service  on  a  sounder  flnanclal 
footing. 

A  $2.5  billion  postal  deficit  amounts  to 
a  tax  subsidy  of  some  $40  a  year  for  the 
average  family.  There  Is  no  reason.  Mr. 
Speaker,  why  they  should  subsidize  a 
service  used  in  large  part  by  businesses 
and  commercial  mailers. 

Let  us  help  the  President  put  the  postal 
service  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis. 


WALLS  RISING  TO  TAME  A  RIVER 


HON.  JOHN  S.  MONAGAN 

OF    CONNICTlCtrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  23,  1970 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  An- 
sonia  Sentinel  which  is  published  in  the 
heart  of  the  Naugatuck  Valley  carried 
on  April  13  an  up-to-date  story  of  the 
flood  control  program  in  the  Naugatuck 
Valley.  The  story  also  touched  upon  the 
overall  State  program  and  Included  a 
statement  which  reflects  credit  upon  the 
Army  Engineers  and  every  Individual 
who  has  had  any  part  in  the  building  of 
this  bulwark.  It  stated  "the  valley  flood 
protection  project  is  the  largest  under 
construction  in  the  United  States  ac- 
cording to  the  Army.  It  is  the  largest 
project  of  any  kind  being  built  by  the 
New  England  Division  of  the  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  E^ngineers." 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  Valley  Com- 
plex Is  only  a  part  of  the  massive  flood 
control  program  which  is  underway  and 
which  is  nearlng  completion  in  my  dis- 
trict and  which  represents  Federal  ex- 
penditures of  over  $100  million.  It  Is  a 
subject  of  great  pride  to  me  that  from 
the  time  I  came  to  Congress  and  in  the 
aftermath  of  the  Black  Friday  floods  of 
1955  I  have  sponsored  legislation  and  I 
have  worked  in  the  Congress  and  with 
the  Army  Engineers  as  well  as  with  the 
officials  and  the  residents  of  the  com- 
munities affected  to  bring  about  the 
achievement  of  a  series  of  structures 
which  will  protect  lives  and  property 
from  future  disaster. 

I  Include  here  the  story  by  Richard  S. 
Edlnger  which  appeared  in  the  Ansonla 
Sentinel  under  the  heading.  "Walls 
Rising  To  Tame  a  River" : 

Waixs  Rbino  TO  Tamk  a  Rim 
(By  Richard  S.  Edlnger) 

In  198S,  Connecticut's  Naugatuck  River, 
swoUen  by  torrenUal  rains  from  hurricanes 
Connie  and  Diane,  rose  out  of  its  banks  from 
Just  south  of  the  Massachusetts  border 
nearly  to  Long  Island  Sound. 

Several  lives  were  lost  and  damage  was  In 
the  scores  of  millions. 

Today,  15  years  later,  a  chain  of  giant 
flood-control  works  is  nearlng  completion. 
By  1972  the  Valley  wlU  have  been  made 
secure  against  a  repetition  of  the  tragedy. 

Early  in  August  of  1965.  skies  were  leaden 
and  rains  continued  for  days. 

The  southern  coast  of  New  England  was 
on  hurricane  alert  for  more  than  a  week  as 
Hurricane  Connie  threatened  the  area.  She 
finally  veered  out  to  sea. 

Then  Diane  swept  close.  Her  eye^did  not 
hit  the  coast,  but  heavy  rains  sssociated  with 
the  storm  came  down  In  torrents  in 
weU  IxUand  from  Long  Island  Sound. 
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Hardest  hit  was  the  Naugatuck  River 
VaUey. 

The  storm  struck  Aug.  IS.  By  the  next  day, 
several  Inches  of  rain  had  faUen.  The  river 
roee  over  its  banks  for  much  of  Its  length. 

From  points  near  the  Massachusetts  bor- 
der, south  through  Torrlngton,  Thomaston, 
Waterbury,  Naugatuck,  Beacon  Falls,  Sey- 
mour, Ansonla  and  Derby,  the  raging  waters 
swept  away  business  and  residential  buUd- 
ings,  bridges,  roads,  rail  lines  and  pubUc 
uUUUes. 

The  water  tore  open  a  cemetery  and  bore 
the  dead  toward  the  sea. 

In  the  Valley  communities  of  Seymour. 
Ansonla  and  Derby,  damage  was  estimated 
at  925  million.  Three  persons  lost  their  Uves. 

With  their  communities  so  clearly  vulner- 
able to  flood  damage,  municipal  officials  took 
inunedlate  action  to  persuade  the  federal 
government  to  provide  funds  for  local-pro- 
tection projects. 

The  planning  took  more  than  a  decade. 

By  the  faU  of  19«8,  a  $ai-mlUlon  flood- 
control  program  was  under  way  in  Ansonla 
and  Derby.  By  1973,  the  communities  wiU  be 
safe  from  the  danger  of  floods. 

The  Valley  flood-protection  project  Is  the 
largest  under  construction  in  the  United 
States,  according  to  the  Army.  It  is  the 
largest  project  of  any  kind  being  buUt  by 
the  Mew  England  Division  of  the  UJ3.  Anny 
Corps  of  Engineers. 

The  Immense  slae  of  the  project  has  turned 
the  two  communities  Into  an  area  of  major 
construction. 

Thirty-foot  concrete  waUs  and  earthen 
dikes  wider  at  the  base  than  a  footbaU  field 
are  going  up.  So  are  flood  gates  that  dwarf 
a  truck. 

More  than  IS. 000  feet  of  earthen  dikes 
and  7.000  feet  of  concrete  walls  are  Included. 
Some  3I,7S0  cubic  yards  of  concrete  are  be- 
ing poured. 

The  f  aclUties  Include  flve  pumping  stattons. 
eight  street  gates  and  three  railroad  gates. 

The  project  Is  part  of  a  vast  system  of 
flood-control  and  protection  faculties  being 
instaUed  by  the  Army  Engineers  In  the  entire 
vaUey  from  the  headwaters  of  the  Naugatuck 
near  the  Massachusetts  line  south  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Hotisatonlc  River  near  Long 
Island  Sound.  The  Naugatuck  empties  into 
the  Housatonic  at  Derby. 

Four  separate  urban  renewal  projects  In 
Ansonla  and  Derby  have  proceeded  sucoess- 
fuUy  on  the  assumption  that  adequate  flood 
protection  would  be  provided  for  the  Indus- 
trial and  commercial  facilities  in  their  down- 
town areas. 

The  local,  state  and  federal  coets  of  the  re- 
development programs  in  the  two  communi- 
ties total  some  920  miUlon.  In  addition,  sev- 
eral more  mlUlons  have  been  committed 
for  new  business  enterprises  and  industrial 
Improvements. 

Under  construction  in  the  flood -prone 
areas  that  will  be  protected  In  a  93J>  mil- 
lion lnt«rior-maU  shopping  center  in  An- 


Unllke  many  of  the  projects  planned  and 
designed  by  the  Army  Engineers,  the  Ansonla 
and  Derby  projects  wlU  be  turned  over  to  tbe 
municipal  governments  when  they  are  com- 
pleted. 

The  Engineers  maintain  control  and  op- 
erate daau,  reservoirs  and  canals.  The  Corps' 
New    Bngland    Division    operates    some   36 


The  Ansonla  and  Derby  pubUc  works  de- 
partments WlU  hire  men  to  maintain  the 
flood  works  when  completed.  This  mainte- 
nance WiU  Include  servicing  of  pumping  sta- 
tions and  regular  checking  oC  flood  gates 
and  other  operational  faellltlee. 

These  same  publlc-worka  ofllclali  wUI  be 
responsible  for  activating  the  floor-control 
fadUttes  when  a  flood  alert  is  Issued. 

The  street  and  railroad  gates  rarely  will  be 
closed  except  during  floods. 
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■nie  Ansonla  and  Dezt>y  projects  form  the 
flnal  link  In  a  series  of  flood-control  faelll- 
tlas  along  the  Naugatuck  Rlvar. 

Tbe  system  starts  with  the  Hall  Meadow 
Brook  Dam  on  a  tributary  of  the  Naugatuck 
near  the  Massachusett  border. 

Six  other  dams  are  completed  or  under 
construction  downstream.  In  addition,  there 
are  two  local  protection  projects  completed 
in  Torrlngton  and  a  local  protection  project 
completed  in  the  Waterbury-Watertown  area. 

ocracnoif  ststxic 

To  coordinate  the  vast  flood-control  sys- 
tem in  Connecticut  and  elsewhere  in  New 
Bngland.  the  Army  Engineers  recentiy  put 
into  operation  a  computer-controUed  flood- 
detection  system. 

Monitoring  stations  have  been  set  up  on 
several  New  England  rivers  and  at  forecast- 
ing stations.  Signals  are  sent  to  a  central 
computer  at  the  Corps'  headquarters  In  Wal- 
tham.  Mass.,  which  digests  the  information 
and  orders  flood  gates  closed. 

The  monitoring  stations  nearest  tbe  An- 
sonla-Derby  projects  are  at  the  Stevenson 
Dam  on  the  Housatonic  between  Oxford  and 
Monroe  and  on  the  Naugatuck  in  Beacon 
Falls. 

With  the  completion  of  the  Ansonla  and 
Derby  projects,  the  Valley  program  wlU  be 
virtuaUy  finished. 
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EXPLOSIVES  CONTROL  ACT  OF 
1970 


NA-nONAL    SECRETARIES     WEEK 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

or  viBonn* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  AprU  23.  1970 

Mr.  BRO'THILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  week  of  April  19-25,  1970, 
has  been  designated  as  Secretaries  WedE, 
with  yesterday,  April  22,  as  Secretaries 
Day.  Since  1952,  a  week  has  been  set  each 
year  to  honor  the  "flrst  lady  of  busi- 
ness— the  secretary.  Agalh,  the  theme  for 
Secretaries  Week  is  "Better  Secretaries 
Mean  Better  Business." 

The  question  Is  often  asked:  "Why  Is 
my  secretary  called  a  clerk-typist  or 
clerk-stenographer,  while  others  are 
called  secretaries?"  What  is  the  differ- 
ence? What  Is  a  secretary  anyway?  Ac- 
cording to  the  National  Secretaries  As- 
sociation— International — which  spon- 
sors Secretartes  Wedc,  a  secretary  shall 
be  deflned  as  an  executive  assistant  who 
possesses  a  mastery  of  office  skills,  who 
demonstrates  the  ability  to  assume  re- 
sponsibility without  direct  supervision, 
who  exercises  Initiative  and  Judgment, 
and  who  makes  decisions  within  the  scope 
of  assigned  authority. 

The  position  of  secretary  is  primarily 
that  of  a  trusted  office  assistant  perform- 
ing duties  which  are  auxiliary  to  the 
management  work  of  an  executive.  The 
secretary  participates  In  the  work  of  her 
superior  by  relieving  him  of  details  of 
administration,  such  as  the  acceptance 
of  telephone  calls,  the  reception  of  vis- 
itors, tbe  prQioratlon  and  processing  of 
correspondence,  the  maintenance  of  files 
and  records,  the  assembly  and  dissemina- 
tion of  Information,  and  the  transmis- 
sion of  Instructions  to  his  subordinates. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  Join  my 
coUeacoBB  in  extending  congratulations 
to  these  Invaluable  ladles  on  their  day. 


HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or   NXW   TOBX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  23,  1970 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  to- 
day introduced  a  proposed  "Explosives 
Control  Act  of  1970." 

My  Introduction  of  this  bill  Is  in 
response  to  a  series  of  recent  bomb  out- 
rages and  bomb  threats  in  various  parts 
of  the  Nation.  The  actual  and  potential 
loss  of  life,  destruction  of  property,  and 
serious  disruption  of  the  daily  lives  of 
our  citizens  and  our  economy  require 
that  effective  Federal  steps  be  taken  to 
regulate  the  use  and  transportation  of 
explosives. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  Is  to 
support  Federal,  State,  and  local  law 
enforcement.  It  is  not  intended  to  inter- 
fere with  or  place  undue  burdois  upon 
law-abiding  cittzens  with  respect  to  the 
legitimate  acquisition,  possession  or  use 
of  explosives. 

Some  States,  notably  Connecticut  and 
New  York,  have  enacted  their  own 
statutes  to  regulate  the  manufacture, 
ownership,  possession,  storage,  use  and 
transportation  of  explosives.  These  State 
laws  have  been  supplemented  in  many 
instances  by  municipal  ordinances,  such 
as  those  adopted  by  the  city  of  New  York, 
which  attempt  to  strictly  regulate  the 
acquisition  and  use  of  these  volatile 
materials.  The  Explosives  Control  Act 
of  1970,  which  I  have  introduced.  wlU 
not  preempt  enforcement  of  existing 
statutes.  It  is  intended  to  give  the  States 
and  local  communities  the  capacity  and 
Incentive  to  enforce  their  own  explosives 
control  laws. 

Although  my  bill  does  substantially 
increase  Federal  penalties  for  the  unlaw- 
ful tranq^ortatlom  of  explosives  and  the 
use  of  the  malls  or  telephone  to  convey 
bomb  threats  or  bomb  scares,  the  meas- 
ure is  not  solely  punitive.  Its  approach 
is  regulatory  and  preventive  In  that  It 
would  channel  and  generally  restrict  the 
interstate  transportation  of  explosives  to 
federally  licensed  manufacturers,  im- 
porters and  dealers.  T^  bill  also  provides 
a  system  of  recordkeeping  to  enforce  the 
prohibitions  against  sales  to  certain 
classes  of  individuals.  I  am  convinced 
that  this  legislation  will  assure  that 
strong  State  and  local  control  over  ex- 
plosives will  not  be  subverted  by  un- 
regulated interstate  traffic  and  anony- 
mous purchases  oS  these  highly  volatile 
and  destructive  commodities. 

This  legislation  is  patterned  on  the 
approach  embodied  in  the  Gun  Control 
Act  of  1968.  The  following  outline  de- 
scribes the  main  provisions  of  the  blll: 

1.  Licensing.  The  bill  would  channel  In- 
terstate and  foreign  commerce  in  ezploslvea 
through  federally  Ucensed  Importers,  manu- 
facturers and  dealers.  It  provides  for  a 
Uoenslng  system  with  meaningful  standards 
and  prescribes  an  annual  fee  of  $50  for 
manufacturers  and  importers  of  explosives 
and  $10  for  explosives'  dealsrs.  The  btU  pro- 
hibits anyone  from  engaging  in  the  bus!  news 
of  an  exploBlves'  manufacturer.  Importer  or 
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dealer  unleas  b«  flnt  obUlna  a  vaUd  Fed- 
eral license. 

a.  General  Prohibitions.  The  bUl  prohibit* 
ihe  sale  of  exploalves  to  anyone  under  21 
years  of  age.  prohibit*  the  mall  order  aale 
of  exploelTes  between  licensees,  and  generally 
prohlbiw  over-the-counter  sales  to  non-resi- 
dents However,  the  bill  will  permit  Ucenseea 
to  sell  or  deliver  an  explosive  to  a  non-resi- 
dent If  such  sale  or  delivery  conforms  to  the 
law  of  the  State  in  which  the  transfer  Is 
made  and  If  the  purchaser  reside*  In  a  con- 
tiguous State  which  by  law  authortaes  such 
an  out-of-state  purchase.  In  such  sale*  the 
bill  requires  that  the  licensee-seller  and  the 
purchaser  comply  with  affldavU.  notice  and 
waiting-period  requirements,  whereby  the 
local  law  enforcement  officer  In  the  pur- 
chaser's home  community  1*  notified  of  the 
explosives  purchase. 

In  addiuon.  the  bill  requires  that  all  non- 
over-the-counter  explosives"  purchasers  com- 
ply with  the  affldavU,  noUce  and  waiting- 
period  provisions  of  the  bill. 

3.  Vnlawful  ScUes.  The  bill  prohibits  sales 
of  explortve*  to  convicted  felons,  fugitives 
from  Justice,  drug  addicts  or  mental  Incom- 
petent*. It  also  applies  additional  Federal 
reetrlcUona  on  the  intereetate  transportation 
of  explo^T**  comparable  to  those  now  ap- 
pUcable  to  firearms. 

4.  Recordkeeping.  The  bill  provides  for 
adequate  recordkeeping  by  licensees  to  In- 
clude daU  identifying  purchasers.  It  also 
authorlwa  Federal  authorities  to  furnish 
such  information  to  State  and  local  law 
enforcement  authorltle*. 

ft.  Fenmlties.    The    bill    broadens    exUtlng 
Federal  Uw  penallrtng  the  unlawfxU  trans- 
portation of  exploelve*  and  the  u**  of  the 
mall*  or  telephone  to  convey  bomb  threat* 
or  false,  malicious  bomb  scares.  Penalties  for 
both   suctf  offense*   are   Increased   substan- 
tially. The  bin  also  adds  new  penaltle*  to 
eorer  the  malicious  damage  or  destruction  of 
TMeral  prop«Httaa  and  penallae*  the  unau- 
Uin  mill  poMeaakm  of  exploelve*  in  Federal 
bolldlngB.  The  bill  would  establish  an  addi- 
tional Federal  penalty  of  not  less  than  one 
year  nor  more  than  ten  years  of  imprison- 
ment for  using  explosives  or  unlawfully  car- 
rying exploelvea   in   the  commission   of  any 
Federal  felony.  In  the  case  of  a  second  or 
■ubeequent  conviction  the  bill  provide*  for 
%  minimum  mandatory  sentence  of  not  lea* 
than  five  year*  nor  more  than  twenty  yean 
Impctoonmcnt.   with    no   probation   or   »u*- 
pendad  aantence  to  be  granted  by  the  court. 
6.  De/liUtton  o/  Srpiostve*.  The  deflnlUon 
of  ezploatve*  expands  the  definition  peraently 
contained  in  the  Federal  Criminal  Code  to 

include    Incendiary    bomb*,    grenades,    and 
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Department's  present  management  and 
evidence  of  a  new  spirit  of  concern  for 
employees  themselves,  as  well  as  greater 
efficiency  in  dealing  with  matter  of  bread- 
and-butter  Importance  to  their  em- 
ployees. 

This  is  the  same  kind  of  efBciency— the 
same  kind  of  performance  that  Post- 
master General  Winton  M.  Blount  is 
anxious  and  willing  to  provide  in  all  areas 
of  postal  activity — provided  we  give  him 
the  means  to  do  the  Job.  And  we  can  do 
that  by  approving  the  administration's 
reorganization  plan  for  the  postal  serv- 
ice which  has  been  developed  after  un- 
precedented and  productive  negotiations 
with  the  postal  employee  organizations 
themselves. 
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POST  OFFICE  DEPARTMENT 

HON.  DONALD  L  LUKENS 

or  OHK> 

m  THK  HOtJBE  OF  RBPRK8ENTATIVK8 
ThvTtdav.  April  23.  1979 

Mr.  LUKENS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
lUte  to  Join  James  Rademacher,  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Association  of  letter 
Carriers,  in  his  praise  for  the  Post  Office 
Department's  remarkable  performance  in 
providing  within  38  hours  after  the  legis- 
lation was  signed  the  8-percent  retro- 
acUve  pay  raiM  for  more  than  725,000 
emploveea. 

lUs  was  an  amaslng  perf  onnanoe  con- 
sidering the  stae  and  eomplezlty  of  the 
postal  payroll.  But.  even  more  than  that. 
I  agree  with  Mr.  Rademacher  that  it  Is  a 
symbol  of  good  faith  on  the  part  of  the 


MIDDLE  EAST  NARCOTICS 

HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

or  NKW  Toax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

ThUTMiay.  AvrU  23.  1970 
Mr.  OTTINOER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  dangerous  problems  with  which 
we  are  confronted  is  the  spread  of  drug 
addiction,  particularly  among  young 
people. 

Many  States  have  grappled  with  this 
issue  through  legislation  intended  to 
cure  the  innocent  victims  or  to  punish 
local  distributors  of  these  drugs.  Little 
attention,  however,  has  been  given  to 
the  equally  ImporUnt  problem  of  cutting 
off  habit-forming  narcotics  at  the  source 
by  taking  effective  action  to  prevent  their 
Importation  into  the  country. 

A  timely  and  perceptive  article  on  this 
subject  recently  appeared  in  the  winter- 
spring  1970  edition  of  Prevent  World  War 
in  It  was  written  by  Maxwell  T.  Cohen, 
cliief  counsel  of  the  New  York  State 
Assembly  Minority  Committee  on  Crime 
and  Safety  in  the  Streets. 

I  believe  Mr.  Cohen's  article  will  be  of 
interest  to  our  colleagues  and  I  Insert  It 
herewith  for  Inclusion  In  the  Rkcomo: 
Ua-^AMt  NaacoTxc*— A  Thsbat  to   UHrrxo 
Statb* 
(By  Xaxwell  T.  Cohen) 
Tbif  iNreetor  of  the  Division  of  Narcotlo 
Drug*  of  the  Economic  and  Social  OouncU 
of  the  United  Nations,  Vladimir  Kusevlc.  on 
the  19th  of  May.  1969,  reported  that  narcotic 
drug  abuse  "continues  to  spread  throughovt 
ma  eontinents."  and  In  certain  regions  had 
begun  to  anniir^  'epidemic  proportions." 

Aceocdlng  to  the  report*  Issued  by  thl* 
Division,  the  Middle  Bast  and  Near  Ba*t  is 
an  Important  center  for  the  supply  of  nar- 
cotic drugs  to  the  international  Illicit  traffic. 
moat  of  which  finds  Its  way  Into  the  United 
States.  The  traffic  Is  spread  from  clandeetlne 
or  tolerated  plantations. 

The  United  Nations  Economic  and  Social 
CouncU  Report  on  the  Twenty-Third  Seaalon 
of  tha  Oommlaalon  on  Narcotic  Drugs.  SI 
January  1969.  found  that  "most  o/  tiie  heroin 
iiUcitlt  introduced  into  North  America  comes 
from  Surope  where  opium  and  morphine  hose 
from  the  Near  vnd  Middle  tost  are  processed." 
In  the  same  document  the  representative  of 
the  united  State*  reported  that  UUclt  traflic 
In  narcotic  drugs  showed  no  sign*  of  abate- 
ment. 

Cnma.  and  tlie  narootio*  problMO  a*  a 
major  contributory  factor  to  crlm*.  has 
reached  such  glganUc  dimension*  a*  to  con- 
stitute a  preeent  and  acUve  threat  to  the 


•eonomle  lyitem  of  the  United  State*  and 
even  to  the  preservation  of  an  orderly  so- 
ciety throughout  the  entire  world. 

The  fantastlo  profits  derived  from  the  in- 
ternational narcotic*  traffic  have  made  thl* 
depreaslng  and  dangerou*  condition  possible. 
Heroin  I*  the  narcotic  moat  used  in  the 
United  SUte*.  It  U  a  derivative  of  opium. 

The  profit  on  a  purchase  In  Lebanon  of  a 
kilogram  of  opium  for  $64.00  or  a  kilogram  of 
lU  derivative  heroin  for  $936  00  can,  when 
sold  In  the  United  States,  average  over  one- 
half  million  doUars — and  can  be  priced  up- 
wards to  a  possible  profit  of  one  million 
dollars  or  more. 

Mr  Glenn  A.  Olds,  the  United  States  Rep- 
reaentaUve  to  the  Social  Committee  of  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council  of  the  United 
Nations,  on  May  30.  1969.  spoke  of  the  In- 
creasing drug  dependency  among  young  peo- 
ple. In  the  United  SUtes  the  number  of 
addicts  under  twenty-one  years,  he  reported. 
Increased  by  twenty-one  per  cent.  Drug  ar- 
reaU  In  the  under-elghteen  category  totaled 
1,583  in  I960  but  reached  13*04  In  1967. 

lODDLE     EAST     AND    SOUTHXAST    ASIA    AIX 

sotntcEs  or  strm-T 
Repeatedly,  In  all  of  the  United  Nation* 
Narcotic  ReporU  the  accusaUon  U  made  that 
the  mato  source  of  supply  for  the  traffic  in 
narcotlo  drugs  1*  opium  produced  clandes- 
tinely with  or  without  effective  control*  In 
the  Middle  East  and  Southeast  Asia.  In  May. 
1069  the  President  of  the  Control  Board  ot 
the  Social  Committee  of  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council  of  the  United  SUtes  sUted 
that  the  Board  had  been  "regretfully  obliged 
to  record  Its  conclusion  that  beyond  a  doubt 
a  dlsquleUngly  large  quantity  of  opium  is 
diverted  each  year  Into  Illicit  channeU  In  the 
Near  East." 

On  Page  Sfi  of  the  report  of  the  Twenty- 
Third  Session  of  the  Commission  appears  the 
foUowlng.  We  quote: 

•The  repreeenutlve  of  the  League  of  Arab 
State*  de*crlbed  the  narcotics  situation  in 
certain  Arab  countrle*  which  wa»  compli- 
cated and  serious.  There  wa*  subsUntlal 
Illicit  cannabis  production  and  consimipUon. 
Opium  and  opium  derivatives  were  smuggled 
from  this  region  to  other  parts  of  the  world. 
"The  cannabis  traffic  pasaed  through  Syria 
en  route  to  the  consuming  countrle*  such  a* 
the  United  Arab  RepubUc.  It  wa*  carried  on 
by  organised  gangs,  which  controlled  the 
preparation  and  clandestine  transport  of  the 
drug. 

"Traffickers  u*ed  Lebanon  a*  a  staging  area 
for  illicit  drugs  InlUally  bound  for  other 
countries.  Prlmlttve  laboratories  were  dis- 
covered In  area*  clo*e  to  the  border." 

Even  Innocent  nations  were  exploited  by 
the  merchants  in  Illicit  narcotics.  On  page 
S3  of  the  report  it  U  noted  that  the  observer 
for  Spain  informed  the  Commission  that  be- 
cause of  Spaln-s  geographical  position  and  It* 
proximity  to  countrle*  where  there  were 
elandectm*  Uboratorle*.  trafficker*  u*ed 
Spain  as  a  staging  area  for  the  export  of  drug* 
to  illicit  markets.  The  competent  authorities 
had  been  tracing  the  route  taken  by  a  gang 
of  smugglers  operating  between  the  Near  and 
Middle  East,  Spain  and  the  United  State*  of 
America. 

TOWABO   A   •OLtmOM 


The  solution  to  this  problem  la  not  and 
cannot  be  exclusively  local  or  state  action, 
but  must  be  national,  and.  most  Importantly, 
made  international  by  the  governments  of 
the  world.  Tbie  Executive  Branch  of  the  Oov- 
emment  of  the  United  SUte*  ha*  the  most 
authorlUtlve  so\ircee  of  information  as  to 
which  countrle*  and  govemmenU  are  most 
responsible  for  the  flow  of  narcotics  into  the 
United  States  and  there  Is  constltuUonal  au- 
thority and  the  duty  to  act.  The  United 
States  can.  should  and  must  direct  our  em- 
bassies to  represent  to  the  highest  authorltle* 
of  certain  foreign  governments  that  we  are 
concerned  that  these  govemmenU  must  take 
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immedlaU,  effective  and  remedial  step*  to 
conflsca-e  Ullclt  narcotic  planutlona,  nar- 
cotic processing  laboratories  and  means  of 
transporting  narcotics.  Should  these  govem- 
menU fall  to  do  so,  the  United  States  should 
employ  economic  and  political  sanction* 
against  these  govemmenU  In  the  form  of 
tariff  increases,  and  strict  limitations  on  Im- 
portation of  goods  from  these  countries, 
blocking  any  financial  assistance  to  them. 
withdrawing  financial  aid,  objecting  to  loans 
requested  by  the  offending  govemmenU  from 
the  World  Bank  and  United  States  banking 
Institutions  and  using  all  possible  measures 
which  will  give  concrete  effect  and  force  to 
our  battle  against  a  national  disaster. 

The  alternative  to  this  get-tough  proce- 
dure 1*  to  continue  the  polite  and  Ineffectual 
hand-wringing  shown  In  this  sterile  language 
of  the  United  Nations  Report,  which  I  quote: 

"Enormous  quantities  of  opium  also  con- 
tinues to  flow  from  Illicit  or  uncontrolled 
productions  In  certain  well-defined  areas  of 
the  world.  For  a  variety  of  reasons  the  au- 
thorities In  most  of  these  areas  were  regret- 
tably not  able  to  control  the  situation." 

Question:  What  "weU-deflned  areas  of  the 
world '?  What  were  the  "variety  of  reaaona"? 

Although  there  Is  no  precedent  to  United 
States  history  for  the  specific  action  pro- 
posed to  this  article,  there  have  been  Inci- 
dents where  the  Government  of  the  United 
SUtes  did  act  to  protect  either  the  United 
SUtes  or  humanitarian  Interesu. 

The  United  SUtes  Government  acted  vig- 
orously with  respect  to  piracy  permitted  by 
the  Barbary  Coast  Government.  The  United 
States  Government  totervened  with  respect 
to  the  slaughter  of  Armenians  by  Turkey. 
The  United  State*  Oovemment  requested  lu 
Xmbaaaador  to  toduce  Caarlst  Rucsla  to  de- 
sist from  lU  programs. 

Wlthto  our  own  times  President  FrankUn 
D.  Rooeavelt  on  October  6,  1937,  nutde  hi* 
famou*  "Quaranttoe  Address"  which  1*  pro- 
phetically applicable  today.  I  quote  from  thl* 
addras*: 

"It  *eems  to  be  unfortunately  true  that 
the  epidemic  of  world  lawlessness  Is  spread- 
ing. When  an  epidemic  of  physical  disease 
staru  to  spread,  the  community  approves 
and  joins  to  a  quarantine  of  the  patlenU  to 
order  to  protect  the  health  of  the  community 
against  the  spread  of  the  disease." 

Harold  Ickes  noted  to  his  diary  tliat  the 
President  contemplated  cutting  off  all  trade 
with  future  aggressors. 

In  December,  1937,  the  President  agreed  at 
a  Cabinet  meeting  that  economic  sanctions 
could  be  effective.  "We  dont  call  them  eco- 
nomic sanctions;  we  call  them  quaranttoes" 
he  observed. 

The  narcotic  traffic  should  be  equated  to 
International  law  with  the  crimes  of  Piracy 
on  the  high  seas  and  Slavery.  Rather  than 
wait  for  an  totematlonal  treaty,  the  United 
State*  Government  can  act  forthwith  and 
effectively  for  the  safety  and  well-betog  of 
ova  country,  and  for  removing  a  very  irinjirtfir 
threat  to  the  peace  of  the  world. 


FARM  PROGRAM  ARTICLE  PRAISED 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

or  MAasAciTD^rrTB 

IN  THE  HOU8B  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Thursday.  AprU  23,  1970 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
David  Francis'  excellent  article,  "The 
Remembered  Americans:  Down  on  the 
Farm,"  in  the  April  Issue  of  the  Wash- 
ington Monthly.  For  your  Information  I 
will  Include  the  article  at  the  close  of 
my  remarks. 
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In  the  procen  of  woridng  to  reform  our 
farm  program  by  placing  a  ceiling  on  the 
huge  subsidies — running  into  the  millions 
in  some  cases — going  to  a  handful  of 
giant  corporate  farms,  I  have  devoted  a 
good  deal  of  time  to  studying  tills  com- 
plex subject.  I  know  of  no  single  article 
wiiich  explains  it  with  greater  clarity  and 
insight  than  tliis  effort  by  Mr.  Francis. 

I  was  especially  pleased  that  Mr.  Fran- 
cis noted  Agricultural  Secretary  Hardin's 
own  admission  tiiat  a  large  percentage 
of  these  pasmients — 65  percent  in  the 
case  of  cotton — are  nothing  but  "income 
supplements,"  and  are  not  needed  for 
production  control.  I  think  it  fair,  to  put 
it  mildly,  for  all  of  us  to  question  whether 
the  J.  O.  Boswell  Co.  of  California 
needed  an  "income  supplement"  of  $4,- 
370.657  in  1969,  or  whether  Senator  East- 
land  needed  the  assist  he  received  of 
$178,263. 

I  am  also  pleased  that  Mr.  Francis  ad- 
vocated "a  low  limit  on  payments — $5,000 
or  $10,000  per  crop."  When  the  farm 
bill  reaches  the  floor  of  the  House  soon, 
I  intend  to  offer  such  an  amendment  at 
the  $10,000  per  crop  level. 

The  article  referred  to  follows: 
Thx  Remxmbexxd  Amzricams:  Down  on  the 
Farm 
(By  David  R.  Francis) 

The  farmer  looks  out  the  broad  picture 
windows  of  his  $76,000  brick  house  across  a 
portion  of  his  1,400-acre  farm,  taking  a 
rough  toventory. 

To  his  left,  he  can  see  six  siloe  and  feeding 
facilities,  worth  $160,000.  By  working  a  few 
buttons  and  switehes  there,  he  can  feed  700 
to  800  head  of  cattle  in  30  mtoutes.  Machin- 
ery does  the  trick:  conveyor  belte  take  the 
chopped  feed  from  a  large  silo,  automatically 
mix  to  a  mtoeral-and-protoin  supplement, 
and  transport  It  to  a  feeding  lot,  where 
augers  push  it  down  two  long  troughs  to  the 
waiting  cattle. 

Straight  ahead  is  a  row  of  23  hog  tinlU 
worth  something  like  $100,000.  These  are 
concrete-floored  pens  that  can  handle  all  of 
the  4,600  pigs  this  farmer  markeu  every  year. 
If  the  weather  geta  hot,  the  farmer,  or  his 
two  employees  who  work  full-time  with  the 
hogs,  can  turn  on  fog  noBzles  to  keep  the 
animals  cool — and  fat.  Looking  over  the  hog 
unite,  the  farmer  sees  some  700  acres  of  fine 
Iowa  corn  land — easily  worth  about  $500  an 
acre,  perhaps  even  $700.  That  comes  to  at 
least  $360,000. 

Then,  way  up  the  slope  on  the  oi^>oeito 
side  of  the  valley,  lies  another  700  acre*  of 
not-so-good  land,  suitable  tor  graztog.  It 
might  sell  for  $300  an  acre.  Add  another 
$140,000.  Continuing  his  tabulation  of  his  net 
worth,  the  farmer  apeak*  of  1,300  head  of 
cattle,  worth,  at  about  $aoo  a  head,  $260,000 
to  all;  and  3.000  head  of  hog  worth  $38  i4>leoe 
(figuring  they  are  on  average  half  grown). 
which  are  worth  about  91bflOO.  FinaUy.  there 
1*  the  machinery  and  equipment,  valued  at 
about  $180,000.  Adding  aU  hi*  property  up, 
the  farmer  figiires  that  he  1*  just  about  a 
mUlionaire. 

This  man  exists.  But  since  he  doesnt  want 
to  reveal  all  the  financial  details  above,  let 
tis  call  him  Fanner  Jones.  As  we  have  seen. 
Farmer  Jones  is  demonstrably  wealthy.  His 
large  home  has  all  the  modem  conveniences. 
He  and  his  wife  took  a  freighter  to  the  Orient 
for  their  vacation  last  wtoter,  and  flew  back. 

On  an  adjoining  farm,  anotiier  couple 
struggles  to  make  a  living  on  180  acres.  SO 
<tf  tbem  fertile  cropland.  We  wUl  call  tta«n 
the  Smiths. 

Farmer  Smith  raises  about  100  bogs  a 
year,  grossing  between  $2,000  and  $3,600  oa 
them.  He  feeds  they  by  hand  with  corn  and 
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skim  milk,  calling  them  to  the  trough  with 
traditional  hog  calls.  The  milk  comes  from  17 
cows.  Because  hla  milking  facilities  dont 
quite  meet  sanitation  standards.  Fanner 
Smith  separates  the  cream  and  feeds  the 
skim  milk  to  the  bogs.  Another  problem  for 
him  is  ^hat  most  dairy  farms  now  handle 
their  milk  to  "bulk"  (tank  trucks),  and 
Fanner  Smith's  operation  is  big  enou^  only 
for  the  old-fashioned  milk  cans. 

Parmer  Smith  ha*  to  make  do  with  used 
farm  machtoery.  He  built  a  shed  with  used 
sheet  metal  from  government  storage  bins. 
His  small  house,  though  sfMtless,  has  no 
carpeU.  The  furniture  is  cheap  and  worn. 
Though  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith  do  not  go  him- 
gry.  and  their  farm  has  considerable  capital 
value,  most  middle-class  Americans  would 
regard  them  as  poor. 

These  two  farms,  in  many  ways,  represent 
the  dichotomy  of  agriculture  to  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Jones  is  what  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture likes  to  call  a  "commercial"  farmer. 
He  manages  hi*  farm  like  a  medltmi-slBed 
numufacturtog  plant,  cutting  costa  where  he 
can,  using  the  latest  techniques  and  ma- 
chtoery for  the  sake  of  efficiency,  and  keeping 
good  books. 

Tliere  are  one  million  other  commercial 
farmers  to  the  United  States.  Most  are  not  so 
large.  But  there  are  hundreds  who  are  as  stie- 
cessful  as  Farmer  Jones.  And  most  agricul- 
tural economlsta  believe  that  the  slae  of 
Farmer  Jones's  op^ation  will  be  standard  in 
another  decade  or  two. 

In  contrast,  Parmer  Smith  is  symbolic  of 
what  most  people  thtok  of  when  they  refer 
to  "the  farm  problem."  Mr.  Smith  has  been 
left  behind  by  advancing  farm  technology. 
He  did  not  enlarge  bis  farm  sufficiently  to 
utilize  much  of  the  new  scientific  techniques 
and  expensive  machtoery.  As  a  result,  his 
tocome  is  not  adequate  by  today's  standuds. 

There  are  around  800,000  farms  to  this 
country  today  whose  owners  work  full-time 
at  farming  but  get  so  small  a  return  that 
ttiey  are  classified  by  the  government  as 
"poor."  Mr.  Smith  would  probably  be  a  bor- 
der case. 

On  another  1.800,000  farms,  the  owners 
gross  less  than  $10,000  a  year  and  are  thos  not 
regarded  as  "commercial." 

But  they  are  not  officially  poor,  stoce  their 
income  is  above  the  poverty  level.  In  many 
cases  their  tocomes  are  supplemented  by 
retirement  bentfU,  tovestment  income,  or 
non-farming  jobs. 

One  might  think  that  the  tens  of  billions 
of  doUars  poured  toto  the  farm  program  over 
the  years  would  prlmarUy  help  the  poor 
farmer,  as  well  as  those  who  manage  to  stay 
on  farms  by  keeptog  second  jobs. 

That,  however.  Is  public  mythology.  The 
fact  Is  that  most  government  subetdles  go 
to  those  to  Farmer  Jones's  category — not 
to  those  to  Farmer  Smith's.  Whether  the 
Farmer  Jones  types  need  all  that  taxpay- 
ers' money  is  at  least  questionable. 

The  small  farmer  will,  of  coarse,  get  some 
government  money — say  a  few  hundred  dol- 
lars with  a  farm  the  else  of  Mr.  Smith's. 
But  it  will  be  chlckenfeed  compared  to  the 
sums  obtatoed  by  commercial  farmers. 

As  agricultural  economist  K.  L.  Robinson 
ot  Cornell  University  puto  It:  "The  most 
serious  and  justifled  criticism  of  past  farm 
programs  ...  is  that  they  have  done  little 
or  nothing  to  reduce  tocome  toeqviallties  or 
to  help  the  poorest  of  the  rural  poor.  .  .  . 
This  result  is  not  surprising,  however,  givm 
the  middle-class  orientation  of  Congress  and 
the  poUUcal  power  of  the  South,  particu- 
larly with  respect  to  agrteultural  legislation." 

Professor  Robinson  describes  existing  farm 
legislation  as  "»  monument  to  the  political 
weakness  of  the  rural  poor."  Indeed,  some 
eoonomlste  argue  that  the  farm  program  has 
given  the  relatively  well-to-do  farmers  Vba 
wherewithal  to  pour  capital  toto  their 
farms,  tocrease  productivity  even  further. 
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and  drtf*  out  tbOM  poor  farmers  not  able 
to  k««pup. 

Thia  aprlnc  Ooncraas  appears  likely  to 
modify  the  farm  program  allghtly.  Ttie  goal, 
though,  la  not  ao  much  to  step  op  aaataV 
ance  to  the  poor  fanner  aa  to  limit  the  aid 
to  ao-called  "fat-cat  farmers."  Aa  It  Is  now, 
the  bulk  of  farm  subaldlea  go  to  the  relatlre- 
ly  well-to-do  or  rich  farmer  because  the 
farm  program  is  commodity-oriented.  Money 
goaa  to  tboee  who  produce  cropa  (or  with- 
hold land  eligible  for  production)  In  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  produced  (or  land 
withheld). 

Today,  the  largest  one-third  of  farmers 
produce  more  than  86  per  cent  of  farm  prod- 
ncta  aa  meastired  by  value.  John  A. 
Schnlttker,  who  waa  Under  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture In  the  Johnson  Administration,  says: 
"In  the  early  years  of  modem  farm  policy, 
there  was  an  element  of  truth  to  the  rhetoric 
which  Insisted  that  farm  programs  were 
needed  to  help,  or  even  to  save,  the  small 
family  farmer.  Thla  meant  most  farmers  in 
the  IMCs.  when  there  were  nearly  seven 
million  farms  and  a  deep  economic  depres- 
sion. It  Is  different  today.  The  United  States 
has  three  million  farms,  but  only  one  mil- 
lion of  them  are  serious  producers  and  major 
beneficiaries  of  farm  programs."  He  oon- 
dudes:  "Programs  and  expenditures  to  help 
farm  people  need  not  be  primarily  com- 
modity-oriented." 

Theoretically,  though  such  action  la  pres- 
ently unlikely,  Oongreaa  could  establish  a 
system  of  income  maintenance  to  help  poor 
farmers. 

Until  the  last  few  years,  agricultural  eco- 
nomists did  surprisingly  Uttle  research  on 
the  distribution  of  benefits  from  the  farm 
programa.  It  was  not  clear  where  the  bil- 
lions went.  It  was  not  widely  known  that 
changing  technology,  with  Its  requirement 
for  larger  farms,  had  concentrated  produc- 
tion— and  subsidy  benefits — in  increasingly 
fewer  farms. 

Tbat  fact  w.«  brought  home  to  Congress 
on  September  9,  IMS,  when  Repreeenta- 
Uve  Paul  Plndley  (R-m.)  inserted  In  the 
Congre»aUmal  Record  the  names  of  9JM2 
farmers  who  received  nK>re  than  »ao,000  in 
agricultural  subsidies  of  varlotis  typee  during 
1067.  Tbat  long  list  shocked  city  leglalatora 
trying  to  squaeae  funds  Into  the  budget  to 
deal  with  urban  poverty.  A  ■imti^r  list.  In- 
ssrted  In  the  Accord  last  year  (for  1968), 
showed  five  farms  getting  payments  of  more 
than  91  million.  The  largeat  payment — 93.- 
037J84 — went  to  the  J.  O.  BoeweU  Com- 
pany of  Corcoran.  California. 

A  total  of  6.880  farms  got  paymanta  ex- 
ceeding 936.000  during  1988.  Including  Baat- 
land  Plantations.  Inc..  In  Ood<teTlUe.  lila- 
■taslppl.  which  received  9116.978.  It  U  owned 
by  Senatw  James  O.  ITastlsnd  (D-lClss.),  a 
member  of  the  Senate  Agriculture  Oocnmlt- 
tee.  who  has  consistently  voted  to  continue 
such  subaldlea. 

Representative  Plndley,  a  former  weekly 
nawapaper  pubUaher,  aaya  it  la  "smaU  won- 
der" that  Congress  has  "rebelled"  against 
the  farm  program.  He  has  fought  for  four 
years  to  Impose  a  celling  on  govenunent  ag> 
rlcultural  subsidies  to  individual  farmers. 

In  the  faU  of  1968,  the  House  voted  to 
Umlt  these  paymaots  but  the  Senate  did 
not.  The  llmltaUon,  proposed  in  an  amend- 
ment to  a  bill  eztandUag  to  the  end  of  thla 
year  tha  oninflnia  Vood  and  Agrleultur*  A«t 
of  1966,  did  not  stirvlve  tha  conference  oocn- 
mlttae,  which  was  composed  primarily  of 
Soutbatnats  sympathetic  to  the  large  pay- 
ments. 

Then.  laat  June,  tha  House  voted  326-143 
la  favor  of  an  amend  meat  to  the  agrlctil- 
tuial  appropriations  bUl  that  would  limit 
to  830,000  tha  wnmhlnad  federal  payments 
any  alngte  farm  oparator  oould  reoatva  under 
tha  ootton.  wbaat;  and  f  ead-graln  pragrams 
durlaff  a  aingla  year.  Tbat 
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deqrite  the  oppoaltton  of  the  Adnxlnlstratlon 
and  tha  Congressional  leadership  of  both 
parties. 

"Few  votes  have  been  more  significant  to 
fanners,"  commented  Reuben  Johnson,  lob- 
byist for  the  National  Farmers  Union.  In 
other  words,  the  vote  clearly  Indicated  that 
urban  Congreesmen  are  fed  up  with  the  farm 
program  and  will  aoon  insist  on  reform.  * 

Last  summer,  the  Senate  again  voted  down 
a  limitation,  and  the  amendment  was  killed 
In  conference.  But  when  the  bill  came  back 
to  the  House  last  fall,  a  motion  of  Instruc- 
tion to  the  conference  committee  to  insist 
on  a  limitation  failed  to  pass  by  a  slim  four 
votes 

Early  this  year  Representative  W.  R.  (Bob) 
Poage  (O-Tex.),  chairman  of  the  House  Ag- 
riculture Committee,  conceded:  "I  dont 
think  It  Is  possible  to  paas  a  farm  bill  with- 
out putUng  a  llmiutlon  on.  What  llmiu- 
tlon,  I  don't  know." 

Congressional  dissatisfaction  with  the 
farm  program  Is  steadily  gaining  strength. 
Urban  members  are  by  far  the  great  majority 
In  Congress  nowadays.  Of  the  436  House  dis- 
tricts, only  83  have  as  much  as  16  per  cent 
of  their  respective  populations  living  on 
famu. 

The  complalnto  of  Representative  Jeffary 
Cohelan  (D-Callf  )  are  typical.  During  the 
House  debate  on  limitations  last  year,  Co- 
helan said:  "The  bill  provides  the  staggering 
stun  of  $4,066,934,000  for  capital  replenish- 
ment of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 
This  sum  represenu  money  which  has  been 
lost  by  the  corporation  because  It  has  sup- 
SMrted  commodity  prices  above  the  open 
market  price.  This  enormous  sum — nearly  96 
billion — U  three  timee  what  we  will  appropri- 
ate for  the  operations  of  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity.  It  Is  five  times  what  we 
will  spend  for  Model  Cities  and  urban  re- 
newal. It  U  five  times  what  we  wiu  spend 
for  manpower  training.  It  Is  several  times 
what  we  wlU  provide  In  federal  support  for 
public  education.  .  .  .  There  must  be  a  less 
expensive  and  more  efficient  way  to  both  telp 
tranafer  Income  to  needy  farmers  and  to 
mslntaln    a   stable    agrlcultiiral    production 
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Secretary  of  Agriculture  Clifford  M.  Har- 
din, In  testimony  to  Congress  last  year,  broke 
down  the  paymenu  In  this  way: 

KRCENT  OF  DOUAR  PAYMENTS 


Congrsaslonal  proponents  of  a  pasmtents 
limitation  sometimes  oversimplify  by  argu- 
ing that  "farmers  are  being  paid  not  to  farm. ' 
What  they  are  referring  to  is  the  fact  that 
some  farmers  receive  government  money  for 
diverting  some  of  their  land  from  crop  pro- 
duction on  an  annual  basis. 

In  rebuttal.  Chairman  Poage  argues:  if  the 
land  of  the  big  farmers  were  not  diverted, 
excess  production  would  hit  farm  product 
prices,  forcing  small  farmers  to  divert  more 
land. 

Ha  likens  tha  dlvarakm  payments  to  expro- 
priation of  land  for  a  sltim  clearance  project. 
"If  you  put  a  limit  on  payments  for  expro- 
priated land."  he  contends,  "you  wouldn't 
have  a  slum-clearance  project." 

However,  neither  argument  la  fully  rele- 
vant. Only  a  portion  of  govemmant  payments 
compensate  farmers  for  taking  land  out  of 
production.  Much  of  ths  money.  Instead,  goes 
to  boost  the  Income  of  fannara. 

In  addition  to  land-diversion  payments, 
government  payments  Include:  price-sup- 
port paymenu  on  feed  grains,  wheat,  and 
cotton:  cost-aharlng  subsidies  for  various 
"eonaarvatton"  praetloss;  and  othsr  less 
costly  subaldlea. 

BeprsssnUUve  Flndley's  payment  Ust. 
though  startling,  dosa  not  cover  the  large 
prlee  aupport  programs  for  wool  and  sugar. 
Nor  doss  It  cover  the  huge  loasss  piled  up  by 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  in  Its 
prloe-support  loan  operations.  Tbsse  are 
"nonreooursa"  loana  on  a  farmer's  crop.  This 
msans  that  U  tha  market  price  drops  below 
the  loan  level  the  farmer  lata  the  C.C.C.  keep 
the  crop— and  tha  loassi.  In  affaot,  the  loan 
gtiarantaea  a  ttoor  prlea  for  the  farmer. 
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"Resource  adjtistment"  means  payments 
to  keep  land  out  of  crop  production;  the  goal 
la  to  boost  prices  by  keeping  supply  close 
to  the  level  of  demand  for  farm  products. 
"Income  supplement"  Is  simply  government 
subsidies  to  raise  the  Income  of  farmers. 

As  the  table  shows,  the  money  spent  on 
resource  adjustment  Is  a  high  proportion  In 
the  caae  of  wheat  and  feed  grains.  But  only 
five  per  cent  of  the  wheat  fanners  and  two 
per  cent  of  the  feed-grain  farmers  get  mwe 
than  the  proposed  930,000  celling  on  pay- 
ments. 

Former  Under  Secretary  Schnlttker,  who  Is 
now  a  professor  of  economics  at  Ksnsas  State 
Unlveralty.  contends  that  a  limitation  on 
payments  would  cause  no  serious  difficulty 
for  the  price-support  program  In  wheat  and 
feed  grains. 

Ootton  Is  the  tough  problem.  Here  33  per 
cent  of  the  cotton  farmers  receive  $30,000  or 
more.  But  66  per  cent  of  the  money  Is  to 
supplement  the  Income  of  the  cotton  farmers. 
Only  36  per  cent  goes  to  reduce  ootton  out- 
put by  taking  land  out  of  cotton  production. 

In  Schnlttker's  view,  "total  (cotton)  pay- 
ments could  be  reduced  by  at  least  one-half 
and  perhaps  by  two- thirds  (9400  to  9600  mil- 
lion) from  1068  or  1949  levels  without  any 
Important  adverse  effects  on  the  cotton  grow- 
ers or  the  cotton  economy,  although  the 
value  of  cotton  land  might  stop  increasing 
for  a  few  years." 

As  It  Is,  the  farm  subsidy  system  generously 
helpe  thoee  who  need  it  least — the  one  mil- 
lion commercial  farmers.  It  doee  little  for 
the  poor  farmer,  or,  for  that  matter,  the  IS 
million  other  rural  poor. 

Last  year  farmers  got  some  93.7  billion 
In  direct  government  subsldlss.  That  figure 
has  been  rising  in  recent  years. 

But  there  are  also  Indirect  subsidies.  For 
one  thing,  the  effort  to  limit  the  supply  of 
farm  products  by  the  acreage-adjustment 
programs  contributes  another  91  to  96  bil- 
lion to  farmers'  net  income  through  its  price- 
booatlng  effect.  Why  such  a  wide  range? — 91 
to  98  billion  Is  quite  a  spread.  Because  that 
is  the  range  of  disagreement  among  econ- 
omists. Each  has  his  own  way  of  calculating 
how  much  the  govemment-lmpoeed  reduc- 
tion in  acreage  raises  pricee. 

Another  indirect  subsidy  Is  shipments  of 
farm  produce  under  Public  Law  480.  Though 
declining,  theee  shipments  have  been  run- 
ning cloee  to  91  billion  annually  In  recent 
years.  They  are  aold  to  developing  countries 
for  local  Inconvertible  cvurency,  partially  as 
foreign  aid,  partially  to  help  U.S.  agrlcuture 
dlspoee  of  its  surplusee. 

When  all  of  the  direct  and  Indirect  sub- 
sidles  to  farmers  are  totaled  up.  they  come 
to  at  least  96  billion  a  year.  This  amounts  to 
the  equivalent  of  a  tax  of  about  five  per  cent 
on  all  food  purchased  at  retail  or,  flgrired 
another  way.  an  asssssment  of  936  per  person 
annually  for  Income  transferred  from  thoae 
who  are  not  engaged  In  agrloultura  to  those 
who  are. 

Complete  abolition  of  the  farm  program.  In 
other  words,  would  save  the  housewife  the 
equivalent  of  five  per  cent  on  her  food  bill, 
either  through  lower  prices  or  lower  taxes 
(assuming  that  tha  fOTsmmant  ware  to  out 
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taxes  rather  than  use  the  revenues  else- 
where) . 

To  the  farmer,  of  course,  the  96  billion  rep- 
resents almost  one-third  of  his  net  income. 
Government  payments  are  especially  impor- 
tant for  wheat,  cotton,  and  wool. 

Rice  producers  are  heavily  dependent  on 
Public  Law  480  shipments.  Livestock  pro- 
ducers— except  for  those  who  raise  wool  from 
sheep — are  not  subsidized  directly. 

Without  any  federal  aid  at  all,  the  com- 
mercial farmers  (and  the  rural  communities 
they  support  financially)  would  be  hard  hit. 
Yet  ntost  farm  economists  are  convinced 
that  considerable  savings  are  possible.  Re- 
search by  Dr.  James  T.  Bonnen,  a  Michigan 
State  University  agricultural  economist,  in- 
dicates just  how  the  commodity  orientation 
of  the  farm  program  results  in  a  concentra- 
tion of  its  benefits.  His  figures  show  that: 

Sugarcane,  cotton,  and  rice  have  the  great- 
est proportion  of  direct  benefits  concentrated 
on  few  farmers.  The  largest  30  per  cent  In 
each  of  theee  categories  receive,  respectively, 
83,  60,  and  66  per  cent  of  the  program  bene- 
fits. The  smallest  30  percent  receive,  respec- 
tively, one,  two,  and  one  per  cent  of  the 
benefits. 

Wheat  and  feed-grain  program  benefits  are 
less  highly  concentrated.  The  largest  30  per 
cent  of  the  wheat  farmers  receive  62  per  cent 
of  the  direct  benefits;  for  those  in  feed  grain. 
It  is  67  per  cent. 

Tobacco  and  sugar  beets  are  the  least  con- 
centrated of  the  major  crops.  Even  so.  the 
largest  10  per  cent  of  all  tobacco  growers  get 
63  per  cent  of  program  benefits;  the  smallest 
30  per  cent  receive  four  per  cent. 

The  inefficiency  of  the  present  structure 
as  a  vehicle  for  aiding  the  poorest  farmers 
can  be  shown  by  this  eye-popping  fact:  for 
every  additional  dollar  in  subsidies  tbat  the 
government  might  wish  to  give  each  farmer 
in  the  bottom  20  per  cent,  it  would  have  to 
give  920  to  $100 — depending  on  the  crop — 
to  each  of  the  farmers  among  the  "top"  80 
per  cent. 

Or,  looking  at  the  subsidy  system  from  an- 
other angle,  the  60  per  cent  of  total  subsidies 
going  to  the  top  16  per  cent  of  farmers  pro- 
vides an  average  98,000  per  farm.  This  brings 
the  average  income  per  farm,  for  this  top 
group,  to  918.600  net — that  Is,  after  expenses. 
The  two  mlUlon  farmers  with  sales  below 
96,000  per  year  have  average  net  Incomes  of 
96,600  (primarily  from  off-flarm  sources)  and 
receive  only  9400  per  farm  In  subsidies. 

Dr.  Boimen  concludes,  ".  .  .  the  farm  pro- 
grams are  not  an  efficient  means  for  effect- 
ing an  Income  rediatrlbation  to  tlie  smaller 
low-Income  farmers  .  .  .  any  attempt  to 
solve  the  low-lnoome,  small-farmer  problem 
▼la  price  supports  would  generate  huge  wind- 
fall profits  to  the  more  efficient  larger  scale 
operators."  The  Income  of  farmers,  as  well 
as  benefits,  is  heavily  concentrated.  The  top 
30  per  cent  of  farmers  receive  60.6  per  cent 
of  the  Income. 

Surprisingly,  a  limitation  on  payments 
would  have  only  a  minor  effect  on  the  con- 
centration of  the  overall  distribution  of  fed- 
eral farm  payments. 

However,  as  Schnlttker  points  out,  a  pay- 
ments limitation  would  (if  properly  legis- 
lated) result  in  large  budget  savings. 

A  study  by  Walter  W.  Wilcox,  a  former 
economist  at  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
finds  that  a  96,000  limit  per  program  would 
have  cut  1968  farm  subsidies  by  9400  million. 

A  bill  produced  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  provides  for  a  sliding  scale  up  to 
a  limit  of  9110,000  per  program.  This  Is  a 
ridiculously  high  figure  In  the  eyee  of  such 
Congressmen  as  Silvio  O.  Conta  (B-Maas.). 
He  has  introduced  a  bill  proposing  the  $6,000 
limit.  He  says  tbat,  in  1068,  03  per  cent  of 
the  cotton  producers,  07  per  cent  of  the  wheat 
producers,  and  08  per  cent  of  the  feed-grain 
producers  would  not  have  been  affected  by 
his  low  limit. 
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TtM  Department's  aUdlng-acala  proposal 
would  hit  very  few  farmers.  It  U  apparently 
just  an  effort  to  throw  a  bone  to  the  urban 
dogs  in  Congress. 

Without  the  prloe-support  and  supply-ad- 
justment programs,  farm  product  prices 
would  have  averaged  between  10  and  30 
per  cent  lower  in  recent  years  at  the  farm 
level.  But  this  doesn't  necessarily  mean  that 
prices  at  the  retail  level  would  have  dropped 
by  that  percentage.  The  amount  the  farmer 
receives  Is  a  lesser  portion  of  the  final  retail 
price  for  most  products. 

Since  the  poor  spend,  a  large  proportion 
of  their  Income  on  food  (and  still  pay  taxes) , 
Dr.  Bonnen  calls  the  farm  program  "double- 
regressive."  In  bis  words:  "A  major  share  of 
the  cost  is  borne  by  consumers  with  below- 
average  Incomes  and  a  major  share  of  the 
benefits  is  received  by  farm  producers  with 
above-average  incomes." 

On  one  hand,  then,  the  govenunent  has 
been  spending  billions  on  a  poverty  program. 
On  the  other.  It  has  been  spending  more 
billions  to  keep  the  price  of  the  food  con- 
sumed by  the  poor  high. 

This  is  especially  contradictory  In  the  case 
of  the  so-called  wheat  "certificate  program." 
where  the  cost  of  a  portion  of  the  subsidy  is 
directly  paid  for  by  the  flour  miller,  and 
thus,  the  consumer.  In  most  other  cases, 
the  subsidies  needed  to  maintain  a  high 
price  structure  come  out  of  general  tax 
revenues. 

Of  course.  Congressional  advocates  for  the 
farmer  still  maintain  that  agriculture  needs 
government  assistance.  It  is  the  nation's 
biggest  Industry.  Though  the  number  of 
farmers  has  been  declining,  agriculture  em- 
ployed some  4.6  mlUlon  people  last  year.  In 
other  words,  more  people  are  employed  in 
farming  than  in  transportation,  the  public 
utilities,  the  steel  industry,  and  the  auto- 
mobile Industry  combined.  Last  year  was 
the  second  best  farmers  have  ever  enjoyed. 
Their  real  Income  per  farm  was  higher  only 
once  before.  In  1966.  Using  1057^0  dollars, 
the  net  Income  per  farm  in  1969  was  94,460, 
compared  to  94,107  In  1968  and  94,663  in 
1966. 

Those  figures  may  sound  strangely  low. 
They  are.  The  averages  cover  not  only  the 
commercial  farmers  (over  910,000  In  gross  In- 
come) but  the  two  million  poor,  part-time, 
seml-retlred,  and  hobby  farmers.  And  they 
do  not  Include  non-farm  Income.  If  they 
did,  the  figures  would  show  that  farmers 
came  closer  to  their  city  cousins  in  Income 
last  year  than  ever  before.  On  average,  they 
had  75.7  per  cent  of  the  average  non-farm 
income.  That  percentage  was  running  around 
60  per  cent  In  the  late  1960's  and  early 
1060's.  Remember,  however,  that  the  Incomes 
of  commercial  farmers  are  much  higher 
than  the  averages  would  suggest.  Those 
farmers  who  have  not  had  enough  land, 
capital,  or  skill  to  make  a  good  living — and 
have  been  getting  only  minor  benefits  from 
the  commodity-oriented  farm  program — 
have  been  leaving  the  land. 

Even  so,  current  Income  Isnt  the  whole 
story  for  the  farm  situation.  The  value  of 
land,  buildings,  tmd  equipment  owned  by 
farmers  also  has  been  rising;  indeed  it  is  go- 
ing up  rather  handsomely. 

On  January  1,  1068,  the  average  farm  had 
real  estate  worth  $63,063  and  total  produc- 
tion assets  (real  estate,  livestock,  machinery, 
motor  vehicles,  some  other  capital  Items) 
worth  $79,333.  That  total  was  nine  per  cent 
higher  than  It  was  the  year  before.  By  Jan- 
uary 1,  1060,  those  figures  had  jumped 
again — to  $74,000  and  $85,000 — an  increase — 
In  only  one  year — of  another  11  per  cent. 

In  other  words,  farmers  who  own  their 
property  enjoy  sizable  capital  g^lns  as  weU 
as  Income,  since  the  oaplt&l  value  of  the  aver- 
age farm  has  more  than  doubled  since  1060. 

To  be  clasaifled  as  a  farm  by  the  Census 
Bureau,  a  unit  must  have  merely  10  acres 
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and  sales  of  $60  a  year.  Or  It  can  have  fewer 
than  10  acres  and  sales  of  more  than  $360. 

So  the  averages  above  camouflage  an  enor- 
mous variation  in  the  value  of  Individual 
farms.  Small  hobby  farms  and  moonlighting 
farms  bring  down  the  average  values.  Many 
small  farms  might  be  more  appropriately 
termed  niral  residences,  since  the  operators 
are  almost  wholly  dependent  on  nonfarm  or 
retirement  Income. 

Those  farms  with  gross  sales  of  $30X)00  to 
$39,009  have  an  average  value  of  $133,000. 
And  those  with  sales  of  $40,000  and  above 
have  an  average  value  of  $308,000.  As  these 
figures  show  commercial  farms  are  no  longer 
the  rural  equivalent  of  "mom  and  pop" 
stores.  They  are  more  like  small  manufactur- 
ing firms  in  the  size  of  their  capital  assets. 

To  get  the  fairest  comparison  of  how  farm- 
ers are  doing  financially  compared  with  thetr 
city  brethren,  econonilsts  combine  both  In- 
come and  capital  gain.  This  was  done  by 
the  Department  of  Agrlc\ilture  for  the  years 
1966,  1064,  and  1059. 

The  study's  key  findings  are  these : 

In  1966,  farmers  earned,  on  the  average, 
81  per  cent  of  what  they  might  have  earned 
by  renting  out  their  land  and  accepting  non- 
farm  employment.  They  earned  96  per  cent 
of  what  they  would  have  made  by  selling 
their  land.  Investing  in  common  stocks,  and 
working  elsewhere.  This  was  a  major  Improve- 
ment over  the  farm  "parity  returns"  of  1969 
and  1964. 

Farmers  with  over  $30,000  gross  income  (in- 
come before  expenses)  did  somewhat  better 
than  parity  in  1066  under  all  methods  of 
compuison. 

The  smaller  farmers  (those  with  less  than 
$20,000  gross  income  from  farming)  earned 
less  than  parity  retiirns  under  all  methods  of 
comparison  and  In  all  years  tested. 

Farmers  in  the  lowest  Income  group  (un- 
der $6,000  gross  sales)  earned  only  one-third 
to  two-fifths  of  parity  returns,  even  in  1966. 

This  means  thiat  the  bigger,  more  efficient 
farms  are  doing  well.  In  1966,  the  proprietor 
of  such  a  farm  got,  on  the  average,  167  per 
cent  of  what  his  return  would  have  been  if 
b«  bad  sold  his  farm,  invested  the  money 
in  the  stock  market  (taking  his  dividends), 
and  put  in  (at  $3.84  an  hour)  the  same 
number  of  hours  he  worked  on  the  farm. 
(The  hourly  pay  was  based  on  averages  in 
non-farming  industries.) 

There  were  about  600.000  farms  in  the 
$30,000-and-more  category  in  1966.  The 
number  has  been  increasing  over  the  years. 

Another  half  million  farms  in  the  $10/X)0 
to  $19,000  bracket  are  within  striking  dis- 
tance of  parity.  They  got  81  to  98  per  cent 
of  a  parity  return,  depending  upon  the 
standard  used. 

Those  farms  growing  more  than  $30,000 
worth  of  farm  products  accounted  for  some 
68  per  cent  of  all  agricultural  production 
in  1066.  The  $10,000-to-$10,090  group  add 
another  17  per  cent.  So  together  these  bigger 
farms  produce  S6  per  cent  of  all  farm  prod- 
ucts. The  same  percentage  was  true  in  1969. 

This  leaves  a  mere  15  per  cent  of  farm 
production  for  the  two  million  farms  making 
less  than  $10,(X>0  gross.  Some  1.3  million 
farms  make  less  than  $2,500  gross  a  year. 

Looking  over  these  facts,  economists  like 
to  split  the  farm  problem  into  two  parts: 

1.  The  Poor  Parmer  and  Rtxral  Poor.  They 
should  be  helped  to  obtain  new  Jobs.  Various 
schemes  to  aid  the  rural  poor  are  rather 
similar  to  those  aimed  at  assisting  the  urban 
poor.  President  Nixon  has  a  task  force  look- 
ing at  this  problem. 

2.  The  Commercial  Farmers.  They  are  get- 
ting the  bulk  of  the  subsidy  money.  It  la 
hare  that  critical  economists  are  asking  such 
questions  as  these:  Can  subsidies  be  cut 
without  overly  damaging  the  financial  posi- 
tion of  the  commercial  farmer?  Would  a 
limitation  on  govemmantal  payntents  be  of 
soma  value  in  cutting  oostaT  Oould  a  ebange 
In  farm  policy  reduce  govamment  costs? 
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Xnt«iTl«wa  with  My«nU  1— tllng  farm  econ- 
omiats  liidlc«t«  ttwt  tb»  munrmr  to  mil  Umm 
quaatlona  U  "yw." 

Saya  Profesaor  Schnlttk«r:  "Conv«ntlon*l 
farm  progranui  can  never  help  persona  on 
small  farma  to  the  better  life  they  want. 
Commodity-oriented  agricultural  policy 
must  be  desired  principally  for  commer- 
cial  full-time  farmers." 

Everyone  eats.  Indeed  last  year  the  avwrag* 
city  family  paid  91.173  at  retail  for  Its  farm- 
originated  foods.  That  was  up  from  91, US  In 
19fi8.  Of  these  amounts,  the  farmer  got  9447 
last  year,  compared  with  M36  In  1968.  Mid- 
dlemen took  the  rest. 

Thus,  everyone,  including  leglalatora, 
should  take  an  interest  in  farm  policy. 
Despite  Chla,  most  urban  Congressmen  find 
the  farm  program  a  big  bore.  For  one  thing 
It  Is  extraordinarily — some  say  hopelessly — 
complicated. 

"It  Is  about  the  most  complex  program  we 
have  in  government  besides  our  defense  pro- 
gram." saya  Senator  Speasard  L.  Holland 
(D-Pla.).  chairman  of  the  Senate  agricul- 
tural appropriations  subconunlttee. 

But  like  It  or  lump  It,  this  spring  Congreaa 
must  extend,  replace,  or  let  lapse  the  omni- 
bus Pood  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1905,  which 
expires  at  the  end  of  this  year.  ^ 

At  this  point.  Congress  has  before  It  several 
farm  bills.  Repreeentatlve  Poage  has  a  bill 
th«t  would  merely  extend  the  life  of  the  198fi 
Act  Indefinitely.  A  coalition  of  27  farm  or- 
gmnlaatlona,  led  by  the  National  Orange,  the 
National  Farmers  Union,  and  the  National 
Farmers  C^ganlzatlon,  Is  pressing  for  exten- 
sion of  the  1946  Act.  but  with  amendments 
that  would  add  tl-LS  bllUon  a  year  to  the 
present  coat  of  the  farm  program. 

The  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
the  largest  and  most  conservative  of  the  or- 
ganisations, has  proposed  legislation  which 
would  phase  out,  over  Ave  years,  the  heart 
of  the  present  program. 

In  Its  place,  the  Farm  Bureau  would  retire 
at  least  10  million  acres  a  year  until  1B7S, 
with  emphasis  on  taking  entire  farms  out  of 
production.  The  government  would  offer  to 
buy  or  lease  so  many  acres  each  year,  with 
some  limitation  on  the  amount  of  land  that 
could  be  taken  out  of  production  In  any 
alngle  area.  It  wotUd  accept  the  lowest  bids 
available. 

At  the  end  of  the  five-year  period,  accord- 
ing to  the  Farm  Bureau  proposal,  a  relatively 
free  market  for  food  and  liber  would  provide 
wifWclwntly  high  income  for  the  remaining 
farmers. 

Though  the  bill  haa  been  sponsored  by  30 
Senators  and  43  House  members.  It  Is  gener- 
ally thought  to  have  little  chance  of  paaaage. 
Indeed,  one  of  the  sponsors,  Bepreeentatlve 
Flndley,  believes  an  extension  of  the  current 
act  with  aome  limitation  on  paymanta  the 
most  likely. 

However,  a  talk  with  Representative  Poage 
indleataa  that  at  laaat  aome  features  oT  a  bUl 
on  the  aldellnee  have  a  chance  of  being 
adopted.  Thla  la  the  Agriculture  Department 
Mil.  Moat  obeervers  are  calling  It  an  Admin- 
istration bUl,  but  the  Administration  gin- 
gerly dlsclalma  paternity'  and  prefers  to  call 
It  a  "eonaenaua  bUl." 

Chairman  Poage,  who  la  auppoeed  to  be 
part  of  that  "conaensus,"  finds  only  two  fea- 
tures of  the  bill  generally  acceptable.  One  Is 
the  "aet-aslde''  procram,  under  which  farm- 
ers could  continue  to  divert  a  portion  of  their 
land  from  crop  production,  but  with  more 
fiesdom  to  use  the  remaining  land  to  plant 
whatever  crops  they  wished. 

In  addition,  goremment  aubsldy  payments 
to  the  farmsr  would  be  based  on  what  tbs 
fannsr  produoss.  Hs  would  not  be  p«ld  for 
setting  aslds  the  requlrsd  aerss.  as  hs  U 
undsr  ths  eurrsnt  program. 

Financially,  tbs  dlffsrsnoe  is  "«g«lglMt 
The  govemmsnt  payments  to  the  farmer  for 
his  production  can  be  enlarged  to  maks  np 
for  the  end  of  dlveralon  paymsnts.  ~ 
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the  farmer  undoubtedly  would  feel  that  he  Is 
getting  a  higher  price.  And  the  political  lia- 
bility of  paying  farmers  for  not  growing 
crops  would  disappear. 

Poage  describes  tbs  "sst-«slde"  as  "ratbsr 
foolish,  but  something  we  can  live  with."  He 
would  rather  have  the  preeent  Act's  more 
precise  controls  over  production.  He  fesls 
that  something  special  might  have  to  be 
worked  out  for  cotton,  a  key  crop  In  his  state 
of  Texas. 

Though  he  prefers  no  limitation  on  pay- 
ments at  all.  Poage  would  naturally  choose 
the  weak,  slldlng-scale  limitation  on  pay- 
ments in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  bill 
to  the  stringent  one  Introduced  by  Repre- 
sentative Conte. 

There  are  other  features  of  the  Depart- 
ment's bill.  It  tightens  budgetary  control 
over  the  farm  program.  It  gives  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  enormous  leeway  In  set- 
ting loan  rates  and  direct  payments.  It  es- 
tablishes three  tsrpes  of  land-retirement  pro- 
grams. Just  what  portions  of  these  sugges- 
tions win  survive  the  legislative  mill  remains 
to  be  seen. 

There  has  been  some  reform  in  the  nation's 
farm  program.  Nine  years  ago  the  country 
faced  a  nightmare  of  surplus  farm  products. 
There  were  two  billion  bushels  of  com  In 
storage,  enough  grain  sorghum  to  last  a  year 
and  a  half,  enough  wheat  to  till  domestic 
needa  for  two  years.  Oraln  was  stored  In  every 
conceivable  place,  even  on  ships.  Storage 
costs  were  a  national  scandal.  The  govern- 
ment actually  owned  96  billion  worth  of  farm 
commodities. 

This  was  the  result  of  a  price-aupport 
program  with  ineffective  llmlta  on  produc- 
tion. From  1961  onward,  farm  legislation  was 
revised  to  bring  production  'inder  control. 
There  are  still  surpluses  in  storage,  but  noth- 
ing like  those  plied  up  In  the  Elsenhower 
Administration. 

Most  farm  economists  feel  that  now  la  an 
opportune  time  for  further  reform.  Opln- 
iona  vary,  of  course,  as  to  what  should  be 
done.  After  «>»amining  the  varied  views,  thla 
observer  concludes  that  the  following 
changes  should  be  made : 

1.  Congress  should  paaa  a  low  limit  on  pay- 
menta — 96.000  or  910.000  per  crop.  It  would 
not  cauae  any  major  harm  to  the  agricul- 
tural Industry.  It  might  retard  the  rlae  in 
land  values  for  a  while,  but  it  would  reduce 
the  wlndfaU  of  high  aubsldlss  to  ali«ady 
prosperous  big  farmers. 

3.  Congress  should  launch  another  experi- 
ment in  whole-farm  land  retirement,  along 
with  the  annual  acreage  diversion  system  in 
the  present  farm  program. 

One  provision  in  tbe  Department  of  Agrl- 
culture  bill  provides  for  modest  long-term 
land-retirement  achemea.  The  government 
would  pay  to  take  complete  fanns  out  of 
production.  The  1966  Act  also  included  some 
land -retirement  provisions.  But  Congrees 
never  funded  that  program.  It  has  been  sus- 
picious of  such  schentes  sines  the  days  of 
former  Secretary  of  Agriculture  lera  T.  Ben- 
son's "Soil  Bank"  program  whose  effecU 
were  concentrated  in  certain  regions,  there- 
by destroying  economically  whole  towns  and 
districts. 

A  new  land-retirement  scheme  could  be 
devised  to  avoid  such  concentrated  damage. 
It  offers  tbe  prospect  of  limiting  production 
at  leas  cost  over  the  long  term  than  the  an- 
nual acreage-diversion  route. 

S.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  haa 
been  q>endlng  aome  9300  million  a  year  on 
ao-called  "cooaervatlon"  programa.  This 
money  la  used  to  abare  with  tbs  farmer  the 
oosu  of  various  projects  supposedly  aimed  at 
conaamng  aoll  and  water  resourcsa.  Actually 
sonM  60  per  cent  of  It  expanda  production. 

So.  on  tbe  one  hand  the  government  spenda 
bllliona  to  reatraln  production;  on  tbe  other, 
it  apenda  a  large  aum  to  booat  production. 
Conjpeas  abotild  go  along  with  tbs  request 
of  tbs  Nixon  Administration   (and  of  tbs 
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preceding  Administration)  to  trim  this 
rural  pork-barrel  program. 

4.  Any  savings  from  such  changes  In  tbe 
farm  program  should  go  toward  rural  de- 
velopment. The  out-mlgratlon  from  rural 
areas  has  greatly  diminished  in  recent  years 
(there  are  fewer  people  to  migrate).  Never- 
theless, government  encouragement  to  Indus- 
try to  locate  In  less  populated  regions  of  the 
country  could  provide  some  jobs  for  ex- 
farmeis  near  their  original  homes  and  pre- 
vent  their  migration  to  already  crowded 
cities  with  their  huge  slums. 

Adoption  of  the  Nixon  Administration's 
revolutionary  welfare-reform  proposals  could 
also  help  stem  the  out-mlgratlon  from  rural 
areas.  It  would  reduce  the  attraction  of  the 
relatively  high  welfare  payments  In  north- 
em  cities. 

There  ahould  also  be  programs  to  help 
marginal  full-time  farmers  who  want  to 
change  their  occupation  or  retire. 

6.  Tighter  budgetary  control,  as  proposed 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  would 
make  It  easier  to  trim  farm  subsidies  In  the 
future.  Though  the  trend  to  large  farms  is 
lamented  by  most  farm  organizations.  It 
makes  economic  aense.  Nor  Is  It  social  non- 
sense, aa  farm  groups  claim.  If  rural  devel- 
opment  can    be    made    successful. 

Should  adequate  government  help  be  pro- 
vided for  full-time  small  fanners,  subsidies  to 
commercial  farmers  should  have  lower  prior- 
ity than  aid  to  the  cities  with  their  distress- 
ing problems. 

A  complete  return  to  a  free  market  for 
agriculture,  however,  la  unlikely  and  un- 
desirable. Even  with  fewer  than  half  a  mil- 
lion farms,  agriculture  would  be  too  com- 
petitive and  too  productive.  Farm  Income 
would  be  damaged  beyond  reason. 

Congreaa  la  not  expected  to  make  dramatic 
reforma  In  the  farm  program  this  year.  But 
it  may  nibble  a  bit.  And  those  nlbblea  could 
turn  out  to  be  an  appetizer  fw  bigger  bites 
later  on. 


KERN  COUNTY— NO.  1  IN 
PRODUCTION  OP  ROSES 


HON.  ROBERT  B.  (BOB)  MATHIAS 

or  CAUFoaiviA 

IN  THS  HOU8X  OF  RXPRESSNTATIVBS 

Thurtday.  April  23.  1970 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Kern 
County,  Calif.,  is  the  No.  1  roae-produc- 
ing  county  in  the  Nation.  Sixty  to  eighty 
percent  of  the  Nation's  bare  root  roses 
are  grown  there. 

The  distinction  of  being  No.  1  has  not 
come  easy.  It  has  taken  years  of  research, 
development,  and  Just  plain  hard  work. 

It  Ia  a  beautiful  sight  to  drive,  during 
May  or  September,  through  the  Shaf ter, 
Wasco,  Delano,  and  McParland  areas  and 
see  all  the  dlilerent  varieties  of  roses  in 
bloom. 

On  April  21, 1  was  happy  to  take  part 
In  a  White  House  ceremony  at  which 
time  a  beautiful  bouquet  of  roses  and  two 
rose  bushes  were  presented  to  Mrs.  Rich- 
ard Nixon.  Mr.  John  Davies,  special  as- 
sistant to  the  President,  accepted  the 
roses  on  behalf  of  the  First  Lady.  The 
presentation  of  the  roses  was  made  by 
Mrs.  Milton  Whisler,  the  Nation's  only 
woman  rose  hybridlser,  and  Mrs.  James 
L.  Scofleld,  hostess-producer  of  the 
"Sunny  Today  Show."  KERO-TV  in 
Bakersfleld,  on  behalf  of  the  Kern  Dis- 
trict California  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs. 
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The  roses  presented  to  Mrs.  Nixon  were 
grown  and  hybridized  in  Kern  Coiuty  by 
Mrs.  Whisler.  The  four  Kern  County  va- 
ileties  are  the  nationadly  known  signal 
red,  "Red  Skelton"  rose,  the  "Treasure 
Chest,"  official  rose  of  the  Kern  District 
Federated  Women's  Club;  the  brandnew 
"Sunny  Today"  rose,  honoring  all  women 
in  communications;  and  the  "Germain's 
Centennial,"  symbolizing  100  years  of 
rose  progress  through  research  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

Prior  to  leaving  Bakersfleld  for  their 
trip  to  Washington,  the  Kern  County 
Board  of  Supervisors  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion designating  Mrs.  Dorothy  Whisler 
and  Mrs.  Sunny  Scofleld  as  "Ambassa- 
dors of  Kern  County  With  Rose  Port- 
folio." They  were  charged  with  the  "duty 
and  obligation  to  promote  the  rose  indus- 
try and  tell  of  the  other  many  blessings 
we  enjoy  in  this  great  land." 

The  two  Kern  Counter  ambassadors 
are  now  traveUng  to  London,  England, 
to  present  Princess  Margaret  with  the 
"Centennial"  rose  that  has  been  devel- 
oped in  recognition  of  California's  bi- 
centennial. 

While  in  London  they  will  also  present 
a  rose  to  Buck  Owens,  one  of  Kern 
Cotmty's  leading  citizens,  who  will  be 
appealing  at  the  London  Palladium. 

I  believe  the  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Kern  County  Board  of  Supervisors  will 
be  of  interest  to  all  Members,  and.  there- 
fore, I  am  inserting  it  in  the  Record  at 
this  time: 
Resoltttion     Designatino      Mas.     Dorothy 

WmsLES  AND  Mas.  Sunny  Scornxo  as  Am- 

BASSADOBS     OF     KCKN     COUNTY     WITH     ROSE 

PoBxrouo 

Section  1.  Whereas: 

(a)  During  recent  years  Kern  County  has 
progressed  to  the  status  of  a  major  center 
for  the  production  of  roses.  We  have  now 
achieved  the  position  of  being  Number  One 
rose  producing  County  In  the  Nation;   and 

(b)  For  hundreds  of  yean  these  beautiful 
flowers  have  been  symbolic  of  man's  physical 
being  tied  to  his  spiritual  entity; 

(c)  In  the  past  year  the  Kern  District, 
California's  Federation  of  Women's  Clube  has 
been  actively  promoting  a  program  not  only 
for  the  beautlflcatlon  of  Kern  County 
through  the  medium  of  encouraging  In- 
creased planting  of  roses  but  also  for  draw- 
ing widespread  attention  to  Kern  County  as 
the   center   of   tbe   rose   growing   industry; 

(d)  On  April  30th  Mrs.  Dorothy  Whisler, 
Director  of  Rose  Research  for  the  Gro-plant 
Industries,  and  Mrs.  Sunny  Scofleld,  Past- 
President  of  the  Kern  District  CFWC,  will 
travel  to  Washington,  D.C.  to  present  Mrs. 
Richard  Nixon  and  daughters  Patricia  and 
Julie  with  rosee  grown  in  Kem  County.  From 
there  they  will  Journey  to  London,  England, 
to  present  Princess  Margaret  Rose  with  the 
Centennial  Rose  which  has  been  developed 
in  recognition  of  California's  Bl-Centennial. 
This  widespread  publicity  of  Kem  County 
earns  and  deserves  recognition  not  only  by 
this  Board  of  Supervisors  but  also  from  all 
the  citizens  of  this  County. 

Section  3.  Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved 
by  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  the  County 
of  Kem,  State  of   California,  as  follows: 

1.  Mrs.  Dorothy  Whisler  and  Mrs.  Sunny 
Scofleld  be,  and  they  are  hereby  designated 
and  app>olnted  "Ambassadors  of  Kem  Coun- 
ty with  Rose  Portfolio"  and  they  are  charged 
with  the  duty  and  obligation  to  promote  the 
rose  Industry  and  tell  of  the  other  many 
blessings  we  enjoy  in  this  great  land. 

3.  This  Board  urges  all  news  media  to  as- 
sist in  publicising  thla  effort  by  the  Fed- 
erated  Women's   Clubs   and   Oro-plant    In- 
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dustrlee  as  an  example  of  the  type  of  effort 
needed  to  promote  Kem  County. 
Apan.  14,  1970. 

Vance  A.  Wkbb. 
Chairman.    Kem   County   Board   of 
Supervisors. 
LeRoy  M.   Jackson, 

Supervisor. 
John  Holt, 

Supervisor. 
David  S.  Faubairn, 

Supervisor. 
Milton  Miller. 

Supervisor. 
Vera   K.    Gibson, 

Clerk  of  the  Board. 


MARTIN    LUTHER    KDiG    EXPOSED 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  23,  1970 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mi'.  Speaker,  another 
American,  Mrs.  Julia  Brown,  has  Issued 
a  statement  on  the  feverished  attempts 
by  a  few  to  glorify  Martin  Luther  King. 

Her  statement  follows: 
An    Amti-Commxtnist    Negro    Makes    This 

Appeal:      Please     Don't     Help     Olorift 

Martin  Luther  King 

(By  Mrs.  Julia  Brown) 

(Note. — Mrs.  Julia  Brown  spent  more  than 
nine  years  as  a  member  of  the  Communist 
Party  in  Cleveland.  Ohio,  serving  as  an  un- 
dercover operative  for  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation.  She  "surfaced"  In  1962,  to 
testify  in  Washington  about  her  experiences 
and  to  descril>e  how  the  Communists  plan  to 
use  Negroes  as  "cannon  fodder"  In  their  pro- 
gram of  racial  agitation.  Today,  she  con- 
tinues to  risk  her  life  on  coast-to-coaat 
speaking  tours,  exposing  the  Communist-led 
revolutionaries  who  pose  "a  clear  and  present 
danger"  to  Americans  of  every  race.) 

Mr.  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  the  Director  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  once  called 
Martin  Luther  King  "the  most  notorious  liar 
In  the  country."  I  agree  with  him.  But  I  also 
believe  that  iSi.  King  was  one  of  the  worst 
enemies  my  people  ever  had. 

I  know  that  it  is  considered  poor  taste  to 
speak  ill  of  the  dead.  But  when  someone 
served  the  enemies  of  our  country  while 
alive,  and  his  name  is  still  used  by  his  com- 
rades to  promote  anti-American  activities, 
shouldn't  people  who  know  the  truth  speak 
out? 

I  learned  many  surprising  things  while  I 
served  in  the  Communist  Party  for  the  FBI. 
Communist  leaders  told  us  about  the  demon- 
strations that  would  be  started,  the  protest 
marches,  the  demands  that  would  be  made 
for  massive  federal  Intervention.  Every  Com- 
munist was  ordered  to  help  convince  Ameri- 
can Negroes  that  we  are  no  better  off  than 
slaves.  Wherever  we  went  and  whatever  we 
did,  we  were  to  promote  race  consciousness 
and  resentment,  because  tbe  Communists 
know  that  the  technique  of  divide  and 
conquer  really  works. 

We  were  also  told  to  promote  Martin  Luther 
King,  to  unite  Negroes  and  whites  behind 
him,  and  to  turn  him  into  some  sort  of 
national  hero.  We  were  to  look  to  King  as 
the  leader  in  this  struggle,  the  Communists 
said,  because  he  was  on  our  side! 

I  know  they  were  right,  because  while  I  was 
in  tbe  Communist  Party  I  learned  that 
Martin  Luther  King  attended  a  Communist 
training  school.  I  learned  that  several  of  his 
aides  and  assistants  were  Communists,  that 
he  received  funds  from  Communists,  and 
that  he  was  taking  directions  from  Commu- 
nists. 

Most  Americans  never  look  at  the  Commu- 
nist press  in  this  country.  If  they  did,  they 
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would  learn  that  the  Communists  loved 
Martin  Luther  King.  He  was  one  of  their 
biggest  heroes.  And  I  know  for  a  fact  the 
Communists  would  never  have  promoted 
him,  financed  him.  and  supported  him  if 
they  couldn't  trust  him.  He  carried  out  their 
orders  Just  as  slavishly  as  Party  members  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Martin  Luther  King  may  never  have  carried 
a  Communist  Party  memtjership  card.  That's 
not  important.  Most  of  the  people  the  Cmn- 
munists  counted  on  to  further  their  work 
were  not  official  members  of  the  Communist 
Party.  But  I  am  as  certain  as  I  can  be  that 
he  knew  what  he  was  doing!  And  I  am  Just 
as  certain  that  the  drive  to  glorify  him  now 
is  Just  as  much  a  Communist  project. 
Through  it,  the  Communists  expect  to  raise 
millions  of  dollars  to  help  further  their  pro- 
grams, to  gain  even  wider  acceptance  for 
their  campaign  of  civil  turmoU,  and  to  fur- 
ther divide  the  American  public. 

But  none  of  this  has  to  happen.  Although 
many  Americans  are  still  deceived  about 
Martin  Luther  King,  more  and  more  are 
learning  the  truth.  I  want  to  assure  every 
reader  that  what  I've  said  here  is  the  truth. 
I  urge  everyone  to  investigate  this  crucial  is- 
sue further.  Please  make  sure  of  the  truth. 
For  it  is  only  through  honest  Information 
and  sincere  efforts  that  the  problems  this 
country  faces  can  be  solved. 

This  pamphlet  Is  being  distributed  as  a 
public  service  by  the  nationwide  network  of 
TACT  Committees.  Our  purpose  is  simply  to 
help  spread  the  Truth  About  Civil  Turmoil. 
We  l>elleve  that  good  Americans  of  every  race 
and  of  every  religion  should  know  that  fla- 
grant lawlessness,  violence-producing  "non- 
violence," racist  cries  about  "white  racUm," 
and  repeated  demands  for  "massive  federal 
mtervention"  are  part  of  a  Communist  pro- 
gram for  a  Conununlst  conquest. 

We  hope  the  Information  In  this  brochure 
will  cause  more  Americans  to  reflect  on  the 
real  nature  and  the  subversive  Intent  of  the 
campaign  to  confer  "sainthood"  on  a  man 
who  collaborated  closely  with  Communists, 
who  accepted  directions  and  funds  from 
Communists,  and  who  furthered  Conununiat 
purposes  all  of  his  adult  life. 

For  more  Information  on  this  important 
issue,  we  recommend  the  following  mate- 
rials. All  of  them  can  be  ordered  through  our 
Committee  or  by  writing  directly  to  our  na- 
tional headquarters: 

The  Civil  Rights  Packet,  a  collection  of 
articles  and  pamphlets,  including  two  Com- 
munist booklets  and  the  outstanding  study. 
Color,  Communism  and  Common  Sense  by 
Manning  Johnson,  a  Negro  and  farmer  top 
Communist.  (91.00) 

The  TACT  Packet,  eight  articles  and  pam- 
phlets on  civil  turmoU,  plus  the  definitive 
study  of  the  "civil  rights"  movement.  It's 
Very  Simple  by  Alan  Stang.  (9100) 

I  Testify,  by  Mrs.  Julia  Brown,  the  auto- 
biography of  one  of  America's  bravest  patriots 
and  a  stirring  account  of  courage,  determi- 
nation, and  dedication  to  freedom.  (91-60) 

The  SandersvlUe  Story,  a  brief  pami^et 
on  tbe  terrorist  tactics  used  by  the  Southern 
Christian  Leadership  Conference  in  Sanders- 
vlUe, Georgia,  to  force  Negroes  to  accept  the 
creation  of  a  socialist  community — a  soviet! 
( 10  copies  for  91. 00) 


NATIONAL  SECRETARIES  WEEK 


HON.  ROBERT  C.  McEWEN 

OF    NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  23.  1970 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  that  the  week  of 
April  19-25,  1970,  has  been  designated  as 
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Natlonai  SeereUrles  Week  throughout 
the  Nation.  This  U  the  week  when  busi- 
nessmen everywhere  acknowledge  the 
vital  assistance  of  the  secretarial  pro- 
fession In  today's  world  and  tomorrow's 
future.  Through  their  profession,  secre- 
taries are  accepting  vital  responsibilities 
and  are  performing  important  roles  in 
commerce,  indiistry.  education,  and  gov- 
ernment. 

I  am  delighted  to  add  my  heartiest 
congratulations  and  sincerest  support  to 
the  secretaries  who  are  honored  by  the 
designation  of  National  Secretaries 
Week.  It  is  wonderful  that  the  rightful 
recognition  is  being  given  to  them. 


CHANGES  IN  PUERTO  RICO  POLIT- 
ICAL FIELD 


HON.  JORGE  L  C6RD0VA 

KOIDSMT    COKlCiaSIONXK    rtOM    PUUIU    kICO 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  AprU  23,  1970 

Mr.  c6rdOVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  mat- 
ter of  Puerto  Rico  politics  and  Puerto 
Rico  economics  Is  frequently  focused 
upon  by  the  news  media.  This  Is  natural. 
I  suppose,  because  change  is  news,  and 
change  azwl  forward  progress  have  come 
to  characterise  Puerto  Rico. 

Not  less  than  the  progress  of  our  insti- 
tutions and  the  industrialisation  being 
developed  in  the  islands.  Is  the  progress 
being  made  in  our  political  direction. 

Statehood  to  cement  Puerto  Rico  to 
the  United  States  as  an  integral  and  fully 
participating  part  is  gaining  strength 
m  the  Island.  The  time  is  not  yet  ripe, 
but  sorely  it  Is  coming  when  the  great 
preponderance  of  oor  people  will  clearty 
express  its  will  In  this  sense. 

Because  of  the  demonstrated  interest 
ol  our  coUeacues  In  Puerto  Rico,  I  in- 
dude  at  this  point  an  article  from  the 
March  22.  1970.  Los  Angdes  Times  by 
Uoyd  O.  Wadlelgh.  professor  of  eco- 
nomics at  Carroll  College,  now  In  the 
fifth  year  of  a  20- year  project  to  study 
the  eoonomle  and  political  development 
of  Puerto  Rico. 

Despite  some  minor  errors — for  in- 
stance the  percentage  of  the  vote  for 
Commonwealth  In  the  1M7  plebiscite  is 
erroneously  lowered  by  2  percent,  and 
the  percentace  of  the  vote  for  Independ- 
ence  is  comspondlngly  Increased — Mr. 
Wadlelgb's  arttele  shows  an  awareness  of 
ttie  chances  that  are  taking  idace  in  the 
poittteal  field  In  Puerto  Rico. 

Tho  artMe  foOows: 

Toncu.  OoMMBrr:  Stats  oa  NatiohT  Pcnarro 
Rbo  muss  tim 


(By  Uoyd  O.  Wsdlelgh) 
PoUtlcal  focew  tn  Fuwto  Rico  have  b«en 
polartwd  In  tb*  last  two  yaan.  The  Ijsue  st 
hand  Is  th«  Wand's  status  m  raiatloa  to 
the  United  States.  Iliree  questlooa  are  at 
hand:  Show  Id  the  Mand  remain  ta  Its  pres- 
ent unique  oonunonwealth  status,  voluntar- 
Uy  aaaoelated  with  tJM  United  StateeT  Should 
It  seek-to  liimii  the  51st  state  in  the  United 
StateeT  ShwiUI  It  aeek  complete  independ- 
ence? 

TlMSS  qontlflas  eame  brto  abarp  detail 
wtth  tha  itsBrtna  ot  dot.  Luis  A.  Mcr*  In 
Noveaiber  1MB.  Pwre.  the  leader  ot  the  Hew 
Psfty  (MPP),  ha 
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advocate  of  Puerto  Rico's  seeking  statehood. 
This  attitude  la  in  sharp  oontrast  to  the 
poeltlon  taken  bj  former  Gov.  Luis  ICunos 
Maxln,  the  leader  of  the  Popular  Oefnocratic 
Party  (PDP)  and  the  chief  architect  of  the 
Commonwealth  concept. 

Munoe  Marin  firmly  believes  that  mainte- 
nance of  the  present  status  is  to  the  distinct 
advantage  of  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico,  both 
economically  and  culturally.  Opposing  both 
of  these  positions  is  a  very  active  minority 
(ludependlstas)  made  up  of  several  politi- 
cal parties  who  wish  to  sever  all  tie*  with 
the  United  States  and  to  become  a  com- 
pletely Independent  nation. 

Since  the  election  of  Gov.  Ferre  It  has 
become  quite  evident  that  the  plebiscite  of 
July  1,  1067,  did  not  correctly  picture  the  at- 
titudes of  the  Puerto  Rlcan  people.  At  that 
time  58*;^  of  those  voting  favored  continuing 
the  present  commonwealth  status;  39  To  voted 
for  statehood:  and  3%  rtialmil  independence. 
Those  parties  which  advocated  Independence 
urged  their  members  to  boycott  the  plebi- 
scite, knowing  that  they  were  in  a  very  weak 
minority  at  that  time. 

PASTT  BPUrS  APAST 

What  has  happened  since  the  1968  election 
has  been  a  split  in  the  PDP  which  had 
staunchly  supported  the  commonwealth 
status.  It  Is  very  evident  to  anyone  familiar 
with  and  in  close  contact  with  the  political 
scene  in  Puerto  Rico  that  a  siseable  minority 
(perhaps  as  high  as  30 '» )  of  the  PDP  mem- 
bers were  Independistas  at  heart.  These  in- 
cipient Independistas  have  now  Joined  one 
or  more  of  the  groups  advocating  independ- 
ence, and  have  become  much  more  vocal 
and  active. 

This  movement  has  frightened  many  of 
the  moderate  members  of  the  PDP  and  driven 
them  Into  the  camp  of  the  NFP.  Gov.  Ferre 
stated  In  an  interview  Jan.  9.  1970.  that  he 
felt  that  the  NPP,  which  polled  less  than 
fieri  of  the  vote  In  the  1968  election,  now 
has  the  sxipport  of  nearly  65%  of  the  voters. 
On  the  strength  of  this  change,  plans  are 
being  rtlsriinsfirt  (or  another  pleblaclte  In  the 
near  future.  Ferre  feels  confident  that  the 
majority  of  the  people  will  favor  Puerto  Rico 
making  its  move  to  seek  statehood.  He  feels 
that  the  move  should  take  place  In  seven  or 
eight  years. 

What  would  be  the  eeonnmtc  oonae- 
quences  of  such  a  change  In  status?  Having 
^Mot  the  month  of  January  In  Puerto  Rico 
punulng  the  answer  to  this  question.  I  would 
have  to  admit  a  change  In  the  position  which 
I  bad  developed  over  the  period  of  the  prevl- 
o«is  four  years  of  raaaarcb  Into  the  economic 
development  of  Puerto  Rico. 

I  went  to  Puerto  Rico  on  Jan.  3  convlnoed 
that  It  would  be  dangerous  for  the  Puerto 
Blcaa  eeocomy  to  have  lu  poUtlcai  status 
et^i^ed  from  the  present  oammonwealtb.  I 
Ian  the  Island  on  Jan.  SI  assured  In  my 
owa  Bslnd  tiMt  the  dllsmms  f aeing  tb*  peo- 
ftm  ot  Puerto  Bleo  san  be  eotistrueUvely  re- 
aotved  through  a  weU-plaaaed  route  leading 
ummateiy  to  ststshnwt  Upon  eonstdersble 
leHectloti  sine*  leaving  the  laland.  It  now 
appears  that  the  umsaat*  daU  should  be  m 
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Those  who  advocate  Independenee  for 
Puerto  Rico  do  so  for  three  apparent  reasons. 
First,  there  Is  a  ladleal  Isft  wing  grovp  look- 
ing with  tavor  osi  a  "Oartro-Mlce"  revolutton 
against  the  '^ranhss  oapMabsta."  Seoond. 
these  Is  a  group  which  feeU  that  they  and 
their  Mand  are  betag  aaplotted  and  U  thwe 
were  the  potnieal  power  of  Independence  thU 
eouM  be  prevented.  Third,  there  Is  a  very 
etnottnnsl  group  which  feels  that  the  eoo- 
nomle progress  that  has  ecnM  and  win  oon- 
tlnoe  under  either  ecttnned  uisiinwwssttb 
or  eventoal  statehood  wfU  ba  at  ttas  aosS  of  a 
eempisto  loss  ot  ths  Spanish  eultval  IdsnlHy 
whlA  they  greatly  Usaeuia 

What  all  of  these  groupe  overlook  Is  that 
without  the  privilege  of  free  mlgratlan  to 


and  from  the  U.S.  mainland,  which  Is  ln> 
herent  in  their  present  U.8.  eitlaenship.  the 
stabUlaation  of  the  Island's  population  so  es- 
sential to  past  and  future  economic  develop- 
ment would  be  Impossible. 

There  is  no  question  tn  my  mind  that  any 
serious  consideration  of  Independence  would 
be  an  economic  disaster  for  Puerto  Rico.  In 
fact,  the  surfacing  of  the  Incipient  Indepen- 
distas from  the  PDP  has  encouraged  the  more 
radical  fringe  of  this  motley  group  to  resort 
to  acts  of  sabotage  and  disruption  In  the 
past  year.  These  acts,  being  publicized  widely 
in  the  United  States,  have  created  doubts  In 
the  minds  of  both  prospective  tourists  and 
Investors.  These  doubts  have  been  significant 
contributing  factors  to  the  serious  decline  In 
tourism  In  the  present  season  and  the  marked 
slowdown  in  the  establishing  of  new  plants 
on  the  Island  by  continentally  based  corpo- 
rations. 

The  publicity  given  to  the  Independence 
movement  and  the  minority  antl-Amerlcan 
attitude  has  blown  their  significance  way  out 
of  proportion  and  raised  the  spectre  of  ulti- 
mate confiscation  of  American  capital  If 
independence  was  gained.  This  element  of 
uncertainty  Is  very  costly  but  could  be  over- 
come by  an  overwhelnUng  vote  in  favor  of 
statehood  in  the  forthcoming  plebiscite. 

The  supporters  of  continued  common- 
wealth status  rightfully  point  with  pride  to 
the  economic  development  which  has  taken 
place  since  Its  founding  In  1953.  They  con- 
tend that  only  the  ability  to  offer  oomplete 
freedom  from  taxation  for  periods  of  10  to  17 
years  has  made  this  development  possible. 
They  point  to  the  fact  that  under  statehood 
firms  operating  In  Puerto  Rico  would  be 
subject  to  both  U.S.  Income  and  excise  taxes. 

They  feel,  therefore,  that  there  would  be  a 
severe  cutback  In  the  rate  of  industrializa- 
tion on  the  Island.  This,  they  contend,  would 
make  it  Impossible  to  reduce  the  very  high 
unemployment  rate,  variously  estimated  to 
be  realisUcally  In  the  range  of  20-30%.  The 
supporters  of  the  status  quo  feel  that  state- 
hood would  make  It  impossible  to  raise  the 
major  segment  of  the  Island's  population 
from  the  severe  poverty  in  which  it  has  been 
trapped. 

The  supporters  of  statehood,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  many  telling  responses  to  these 
contentions.  First  of  all.  they  point  out  that 
with  taxation  comes  representation,  and 
hence  the  ability  to  make  more  substantial 
the  amount  of  federal  funds  that  could  be 
brought  onto  the  laland  state  under  the 
many  anti-poverty  programs.  This  would  be 
particularly  significant  if  currently  proposed 
guaranteed  family  Income  plans  were  to  be 
put  Into  operation. 

The  statehood  group  also  points  to  existing 
regional  economic  development  programs 
such  as  the  ones  In  Appal achia  and  the 
Northern  Woods  area  at  the  Midwest.  They 
feel  assured  that  these  programs  would  easily 
offset  the  incidence  of  federal  taxes. 

The  second  point  which  this  group  makes 
Is  that  under  statehood  the  unoertalnty  of 
Ankerlcan  Investors  about  the  status  sad 
safety  of  their  assets  would  be  removed.  In 
addition  they  can  point,  with  telling  effect. 
to  the  great  surge  of  Investment  that  has 
taken  place  In  Hawaii  since  it  became  a  state. 
This  bss  also  been  true  In  Alaska,  although 
to  a  lasaar  degree. 

Certainly  these  points  were  very  Influential 
in  my  own  case.  I  am  now  convinced  that, 
on  the  timetable  proposed,  statehood  would 
accelerate  the  rat*  of  economic  development 
of  the  island. 


In  addition,  there  ti  a  new  attitude  and 
phllosoi^y  of  ecoooinle  development  In  the 
■conomle  Development  Administration  of 
Puerto  Rleo  (HM).  Thers  Is  a  deOnlto  feel- 
ing that  it  Is  tlBM  to  Isavs  the  "operaUon 
bootstr^"  era  behind  and  to  make  every 
effort  to  bring  shoot  a  bms*  balsnwiil  In- 
dustrial eamm  unity  that  has  In  It  an  of  the 
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Industrial  elements  found  in  every  viable 
industrial  center  in  the  United  States. 

One  cannot  help  but  be  impressed  by  the 
new  attitude  as  expressed  by  Jose  Caldas,  the 
executive  assistant  to  the  administrator  of 
the  EDA.  When  asked  If  It  would  be  feasible 
for  firms  to  locate  in  Puerto  Rico  if  It  were 
to  become  a  state,  he  replied  that  in  his  years 
in  the  feasibility  division  of  EDA  he  bad 
learned  that  It  was  the  role  of  the  EDA  to 
find  the  way  to  make  each  particular  pro- 
posed project  feasible.  He  was  sure  that  this 
role  would  continue  to  be  met  regardless  of 
the  political  status  in  the  future.  He  went  on 
to  note  that  no  state  in  the  Union  ever  be- 
came industrialized  until  after  it  had  become 
a  state. 

The  first  step  In  the  movement  toward 
closer  political  ties  with  the  United  States 
would  be  extension  of  the  power  to  vote  for 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  the 
Puerto  Rlcan  people.  There  is  a  special  com- 
mittee appointed  Jointly  by  President  Nixon 
and  Oov.  Ferre  studying  the  question.  The 
committee  will  make  recommendations  If  It 
Is  found  that  this  Is  a  possible  move.  The 
second  step  would  be  a  plebiscite  to  see  If  a 
majority  of  the  Puerto  Rlcan  people  now 
desire  statehood.  If  they  do,  then  they  must 
follow  the  trail  blazed  by  Hawaii  and  Alaska. 


CADETS  SHUN  STRIPE  ON 
CAMPUS 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OP  nxiMois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  23,  1970 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  responsibilities  of  a  Member  In 
which  I  take  great  personal  pride  and 
satisfaction  is  to  nominate  young  men 
from  my  congressional  district  to  our 
service  academies.  The  young  men  who 
are  accepted  are  outstanding  Americans 
In  which  the  Nation  can  be  Justifiably 
proud.  Therefore,  it  was  with  great  In- 
terest that  I  noted  an  article  in  the  Tues- 
day. April  21.  Chicago  Tribune  by  its 
New  York  correspondent,  William  Ful- 
ton commenting  on  the  educational  pro- 
grams and  atmosphere  at  West  Point: 
Caoets  Shuit  Stbzr  om  Campus 
(By  William  Fulton) 

West  Point,  N.T.,  April  ao. — Education  goes 
forward  at  the  United  States  Military  acad- 
emy, unruffled  by  the  turmoil  at  Cornell. 
Coliunbia,  Harvard,  and  other  InstltutlonB  of 
higher  learning  along  the  eastern  seaboard. 
Applications  this  spring  total  6.000.  an  all- 
time  high  despite  anti-war  sentiment  among 
young  men  the  country  over. 

West  Point  opened  with  a  total  enrollment 
of  two  cadets  In  1803  and  Is  expanding  to 
4.417  by  July  1973.  Today's  candidates  will 
become  the  generals  of  the  year  2000  unless 
by  the  turn  of  the  century  mankind  has  fig- 
ured out  a  way  of  resolving  disputes  other 
than  by  nUlltary  means. 

Brig.  Oen.  John  R.  Jannarone.  dean  of  the 
academy,  said  In  an  Interview  that  for  the 
last  10  years  the  institution  had  been  revis- 
ing and  expanding  its  curriculum,  not  only 
to  keep  abreast  of  modem  education  but  also 
to  train  men  for  the  highly  complicated  In- 
volvements abroad. 

Next  year. the  academy  wlU  Increase  Its 
elective  courses  from  ISO  to  140,  including  a 
brand  new  one  In  ecology,  the  relation  of  liv- 
ing organisms  to  their  environment,  highly 
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important  In  the  pollution  era.  The  cadet 
may  choose  from  the  physical  sciences,  eco- 
nomics, political  science,  history  manage- 
ment, business  administration,  and  public 
affairs. 

DXTTIES  MORE  COMPLEX 

West  Point  initiated  its  first  foreign  lan- 
guage laboratories. 

"It  should  be  recognized  that  the  army's 
duties  are  becoming  more  complex"  ex- 
plained Gen.  Jannarone,  No.  1  graduate  of 
the  1938  class  and  commander  of  a  combat 
engineers  battalion  in  the  Pacific  during 
World  War  II. 

"We  have  political  responsibilities,  over- 
seas; people  in  foreign  countries,  military  as- 
sistance programs,  and  missions,  besides  the 
actual  presence  of  troops  In  Germany,  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  bases,  and  Viet  Nam.  We  are 
trying  to  give  our  yoimg  men  a  solid  basis 
for  the  future." 

Jannarone  noted  that  75  percent  of  West 
Point's  young  officers  go  to  graduate  schools 
around  the  nation  to  follow  their  special  in- 
terests after  their  first  tours  of  military 
duty. 

PLOOD  or  APPLICATIONS 

Col.  Manley  Rogers,  director  of  admissions, 
said  the  flood  of  1 ,000  more  applications  than 
last  year  showed  there  was  a  sizable  number 
of  youths  in  the  country  who  want  an  orderly 
existence. 

Rogers  disclosed  that  a  special  effort  is  now 
under  way  to  help  young  Negroes  enter  the 
academy.  A  black  admissions  officer  is  as- 
signed for  the  first  time  to  this  field.  He  is 
MaJ.  Cornell  McCollum,  a  Viet  Nam  veteran. 
Forty-five  blacks  entered  this  year's  pledge 
clasc  compared  with  nine  last  year. 

ICNOaX    BTITDENT     SKWin.I.ION 

"The  student  rebellion  doesn't  bother  us," 
said  Rogers. 

He  recalled  that  a  group  of  Cornell  stu- 
dents planned  a  protest  inarch  on  West  Point 
and  then  gave  it  up.  A  crowd  of  Vassar  girls 
did  attempt  to  storm  the  citadel,  but  the 
whole  demonstration  evaporated  when  cadets 
mingled  with  the  marchers  and  dated  them. 

A  stroll  with  a  cadet  along  Flirtation 
Walk — Jtist  starting  to  burgeon  out  in  spring- 
time glory — should  cure  most  coeds  of  revo- 
lutionary tendencies. 
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COMMUTER  RAIL  SERVICE 


OUTSTANDma  COMMUNITY 
SERVICE 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  23.  1970 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
pay  tribute  to  outstanding  community 
service  that  has  resulted  in  national  rec- 
ognition for  Knoxvllle  and  Morrlstown, 
Tenn. 

Both  cities  are  mong  15  finalists  In  a 
national  community  improvement  pro- 
gram cosponsored  by  the  General  Fed- 
eration of  Women's  Clubs  and  the  Sears 
Roebuck  Foundation. 

An  entry  submitted  by  the  Ossoli  Cir- 
cle of  Knoxville  smd  a  Joint  entry  by 
four  Morrlstown  clubs — Somo  Sala  Cir- 
cle. Ladles  Reading  Circle,  Junior  Read- 
ing Circle,  and  Child  Welfare  Circle— are 
being  Judged  to  determine  national  rat- 
ings. Needless  to  say.  I  am  rooting  for 
these  two  fine  towns  and  hope  their 
scores  are  at  the  top  of  the  list. 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHIU 


OP   VnCINIA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  23.  1970 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  my  very  good  friend  David  A. 
Sutherland,  a  member  of  the  house  of 
ddegates  from  Fairfax  County,  Va.,  has 
advised  me  of  his  strong  support,  with 
which  I  concur  completely,  of  a  com- 
muter railroad  program  to  serve  dis- 
placed Navy  employees  and  the  south- 
west employment  area. 

Mr.  Sutherland's  efforts  toward  insti- 
tuting low-cost  commuter  rail  service 
were  greatly  strengthened  by  GSA  Ad- 
ministrator Robert  L.  Kunzig,  who,  by 
letter  of  April  8,  urged  Tran^wrtation 
Secretary  Volpe  to  explore  use  of  rail 
transportation  for  commuters  between 
Union  Station  and  Alexandria,  Va.,  or 
beyond. 

Mr.  Sutherland  feels  Mr.  Kunzig's  let- 
ter represents  a  real  breakthrough  for 
those  like  himself  who  for  years  have 
been  pressing  for  commuter  trains  on 
existing  track  as  a  quick  solution  to  the 
area's  traflOc  crisis.  Mr.  Kunzig's  task 
force  determined  that  relocating  10,000 
Navy  employees  from  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia to  Crystal  Mall  in  Arlington 
could  produce  a  total  of  122,000  vehicles 
per  day  in  the  Route  1  corridor,  and  that 
the  problem  would  be  ctMnpounded  as 
highway  construction  in  the  Pentagon 
complex  progresses.  Unless  something  is 
done  quickly,  Mr.  Sutherland  beeves 
commuters  to  and  from  Mount  Vernon, 
Lee,  and  Springfield  will  find  it  impos- 
sible to  get  through  Alexandria  and 
Arlington  en  route  to  and  from  the  Dis- 
trlf^  of  Columbia. 

B«v.8peaker,  I  believe  our  colleagues 
would  Oe-  Interested  in  Mr.  Kunzig's 
analysis  of  this  problem,  and  I  insert 
the  text  of  his  letter  to  Secretary  Volpe 
in  full  at  this  pctot  in  the  Rbcobd: 

OENEKAI,  SBtVICBS  AOMINISTaATION, 

Wathington,  D.C.,  April  8, 1970. 
Hon.  John  A.  Volpb, 
Secretary  of  Transportation, 
Washington.  D.C. 

DxAx  Ms.  Ssckbtabt:  As  you  know  I  have 
established  a  Task  Force  to  assist  in  the  re- 
location of  13,000  Federal  employees  from 
Main  Navy  and  Mumttons  Buildings  to 
Northern  Virginia.  I  have  directed  this  group 
to  concern  itself  with  the  individual  em- 
ployee and  to  undertake  every  action  poesible 
to  minimize  Inconvenience  to  these  people 
resulting  from  the  relocation. 

The  Task  Force  has  concerned  Itself  with 
the  problems  inherent  in  the  move  and  one 
of  the  most  lmp(»l^aat  is  the  transportation 
situation.  I  gratefully  acknowledge  that  sev- 
eral members  of  your  Departznent  are  cur- 
rently working  with  the  Task  Force  assisting 
In  the  study  of  various  methods  to  improve 
transportation  to  the  Jefferson  Davis  ooiTidor 
area  in  Northern  Virginia  and  to  the  Soutii- 
west  section  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

At  the  present  time,  existing  highway  fa- 
cilities along  the  Route  1  corridor  (Jefferson 
Davis  Highway)  are  Inadequate  to  handle  the 
large  volume  of  traffic  being  generated  by  the 
9,000  Federal  pec^le  currently  working  In 
the  area.  With  the  relocation  ot  approxi- 
mately   10.600    more    employees,    many    of 
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whom  will  b«  using  tbesa  roAds,  I  am  siire 
you  will  agree  that  Uw  ■tttiatlaci  wtQ  become 
even  more  dlfflcutt. 

At  a  i«e«nt  publle  heartnc  htfd  In  Arling- 
ton. Vliglnu.  by  the  Virginia  Highway  De- 
partment. It  was  reported  that  the  vehicular 
traSc  along  the  portion  of  the  highway  near 
Crystal  Mall  preaently  haa  a  volume  of 
63,000  vehicles  per  day  and  this  traffic  U  ex- 
pected to  Increaoe  to  133.000  vehicles  per 
day  In  the  near  future.  I  am  further  advlaed 
that  planned  improvementa  scheduled  by 
trie  Virginia  Highway  Department  a{q>ear  to 
be  several  yean  away. 

In  an  effort  to  alleviate  the  situation.  It 
has  been  recommended  to  me  tbat  commuter 
rail  MTTlce  be  Instituted,  primarily  during 
the  period  of  the  eoostnictlon  of  the  rapid 
transit  system,  to  ease  the  burden  on  the 
highways  created  by  personal  automobiles. 

I  am  fully  aware  of  recent  surveys  and 
st\idleB  which  were  conducted  about  the  use 
ot  railroads  for  commuter  service  In  the 
Washington  are*.  They  include  the  Washing- 
ton Area  PUot  Transportation  Study  by  the 
Senate  Public  Works  Committee  published 
In  lOM:  the  Staff  Report  on  Commuter 
Rail  Service  conducted  by  the  Northern  Vir- 
ginia Transportation  Commission  in  1940: 
the  Transit  Survey  conducted  by  the  North- 
em  Virginia  Transportation  Commission  and 
tb*  Btrhmnnd-Frederlcksburg  and  Potomac 
BailiXMd  In  1966:  and  the  Staff  Report  of  the 
Waablncton  MetropoUtan  Area  Transit  Aa- 
Utorlty  of  AprU  1860. 

R  appears  that  great  time  and  effort  have 
gone  mto  these  studies.  However.  I  believe 
tbat  a  new  look  into  this  method  of  trans- 
portatloa  should  be  made  at  this  time  In 
Ugbt  of  the  fact  that  the  Federal  populaUon 
has  and  Is  tofrwaslng  substantially  in  these 
areas.  I  further  believe  that,  with  a  concerted 
effort  by  both  of  us.  the  Institution  of  low 
coat  commuter  rail  service  can  be  aooom- 
pllshed. 

•nierefoce.  I  am  asking  that  your  Adminis- 
trator for  Dttian  liaaa  TransportaUon.  Ur. 
Carlos  VUlarreal.  azplore  the  use  of  raU  serv- 
loe  In  the  Washington  area  aspeeUUy  be- 
tween UnloB  Station  and  Aloandrla.  Vir- 
ginia, or  beyond,  using  the  Rkthmowd-Fred- 
erleksburg  and  Potoooac  Ballro*d  for  this 
purpose.  A  turn-around  by  these  trains  oould 
aarr*  a  useful  puipose  by  bringing  oocnmut- 
•n  to  work  In  tb»  DIstrtct  at  OolumUa  ftom 
tlM  Alazandrla.  Virginia,  area  further  rsttrr- 
lag  tta*  OTWerowdsd  highway  slt\iatlan. 

Ta«ir  early  eonslderatkm  of  tihls  matter 
will  be  deeply  appreciated. 
Sincerely. 

BomgKt  L.  KoxEio. 

AdminUtrator. 


THE  ARlfS  TRADE— PART  ZI 


HON.  It  UWRENCE  COUGHUN 

or   rKMMSlLVAKIA 

HI  THX  HOOSB  OP  RBPRBSSRTATIVSB 
Thundav.  AjnH  23.  1970 

Mr.  OOlK^HIilN.  Mr.  Bpetiker.  last 
Friday's  New  York  Tbnea  emrrled  an 
article  tbat  once  again  demonstrates 
the  urgent  need  to  curb  and  control  the 
International  trade  In  arms. 

In  thk  partkular  ease,  we  learn  that 
the  Pentacon  In  fiscal  year  1970  plans 
to  double  the  qnantlty  of  arm^  to  the 
Oreek  dlctatorsblp. 

We  are  prorldinc  these  arms  In  con- 
traventloo  of  our  own  1991  self-imposed 
curb  on  deliveries  of  "major"  weaptms 
to  the  regime.  This  Increase  was  not  and 
stin  has  not  been  approved  by  rnntui 
There  Is  llttte  doubt  that  these  arms  are 
to  be  used  to  entrench  the  junta  In  power 
and  to  suppress  the  last  vestiges  of  free 
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expression  that  remain  at  large  in  the 
country. 

To  control  this  kind  of  mischief  will 
require  the  passage  of  legislation.  A  be- 
ginning has  been  made  in  an  amend- 
-ment  to  H.R.  15628  submitted  by  myself 
and  Mr.  Rkuss.  Both  the  amendment 
and  the  bill  passed  the  House  and  are 
now  being  considered  by  the  Senate. 

This  amendment  asks  the  President 
to  institute  a  thorough  review  of  our  en- 
tire military  aid  program;  to  take  the 
necessary  steps  to  begin  multilateral 
talks  with  other  great  powers  on  con- 
trolling the  trade  in  conventional  arms, 
to  initiate  a  general  debate  in  the  United 
Nations  on  the  subject,  and  to  use  the 
power  and  prestige  of  his  office  to  work 
toward  controlling  the  trade.  If  this 
amendment  were  law,  it  would  be  less 
likely  that  the  Pentagon  could  get  away 
with  such  an  act  as  this. 

The  article  follows: 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Apr.  17.  19701 
PnrrseoK  Docblib  Asms  Am  to  Athxns 
Dssnrs  RasraiCTioif 

(By  Tad  Szulc) 

Wasrikcton.  AprU  18. — Despite  United 
States  restrictions  on  arms  shipments  to  the 
Oreek  junta,  the  Defense  Department  Is  re- 
ported to  have  secretly  supplied  this  year 
nearly  twice  the  amounts  of  military  aid  to 
Greece  authorlaed  by  Congress. 

The  Cnlted  States  Imposed  the  curb  on 
deUverles  of  "major^  military  Items  to 
Greece  in  1967  to  show  Its  displeasure  over 
the  overthrow  of  the  government  by  the 
army. 

However,  the  nattire  of  this  curb  has  never 
been  pubUcly  defined  and  the  flow  of  equip- 
ment has  continued  at  levels  considerably 
above  thoee  approved  by  Congress  under  the 
military  assists  nee  program. 

At  the  same  time,  the  AdmlnlstraUon  U 
onnsldering  lifting  altogether  the  embargo  on 
mlUtary  deUverles  to  Greece,  reportedly 
under  the  pressure  ot  the  Defense  Depart- 
mant,  which  Is  coooemed  over  the  situation 
In  the  Eastern  Mediterranean,  where  the 
Soviet  Union  has  been  buUdlng  up  lu  fleet. 

Figures  made  avaUable  In  Congressional 
quarters  showed  that  while  Congress  had 
authorised  t34.488.000  In  mUltary  aid  to 
Greece  In  the  1970  fiscal  year,  the  Pentagon 
plans  to  deUver  additional  equipment  worth 
•20-nUUlon  from  stocks  described  ss  surplus. 

Plguree  obtained  here  also  showed  that  In 
the  1960  fiscal  year  the  Pentagon  quietly  gave 
S470-mlUlon  In  surplus  armaments  to  the 
four  "forward  defense  countries" — National- 
ist China.  South  Korea,  Turkey  and  Greece— 
In  addition  to  the  total  of  $360-mllllon  In 
mlUtary  aid  approved  by  Congress. 

Ths  principal  beneficiary  wm  nationalist 
China,  which  raealvad  about  8187-mlUlon 
from  this  total,  whlls  Oreacs  rsoslvad  nearly 
836-mllllon  In  1969  on  top  o<  tbe  autborlaad 
deUverles  of  837.531.000. 

Congressional  sources  said  that  the  Penta- 
gon set  a  *^tlllty  value"  on  the  material 
of  3S  per  cant  to  SO  par  cent  of  the  cost. 
•van  U  the  equtpmant  was  new.  Congres- 
sional e^MTts  have  adopted  the  method  of 
multiplying  the  utility  figures  by  four  to  ar- 
rive at  the  cost  of  the  surplus  shlpntents. 

The  Pentagon's  actions  have  raised  indig- 
nation among  many  members  of  Congress, 
who  consider  their  authority  disregarded  by 
the  department.  But  the  Oreek  dtoatlon  has 
International  ImpUeaUons  as  weU  because  of 
the  strong  aentlmsnt  In  Westam  Bnrope 
against  the  aathorltarlaa  praetteas  of  the 
Athens  junta. 

Today.  Senator  Stephen  U.  Toong  Intro- 
duced legislation  requiring  the  Pentagon  to 
make  "complete  and  prior  dlacloetire  of  all 
proposed  disposals  of  surplus  weapons." 
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The  Ohio  Democrat  cited  Nationalist  China 
and  Greece  as  the  countries  where,  "through 
the  surplus  disposal  program.  Pentagon  offi- 
cials have  been  secretly  subsidizing  at  least 
two  tyrannical  dlcUtorshlpe  without  any 
advance  Information  given  to  Congress  nor 
any  authorisation  sought  nor  secured." 

The  restriction  on  arms  to  Greece  was  Im- 
posed by  the  Johnson  Administration  after 
the  colonels  overthrew  the  constitutional  re- 
gime on  April  31,  1967.  and  It  has  thus  far 
been  maintained  by  the  Nixon  Admlnls- 
traUon. 

Under  this  ban,  Greece  Is  denied  so-called 
"heavy"  items,  such  as  tanks  snd  combat 
aircraft.  But  neither  Administration  has  de- 
fined what  Items  are  considered  "heavy." 

In  1966,  before  the  restrictions  were  ap- 
pUed,  the  total  military  aid'  to  Greece  was 
about  800-mllllon. 

tsB  mujON  m  ifiMoa  rmcs 
Although  the  government  utld  that  only 
spare  parts,  trucks  and  minor  Items  were 
being  provided  afver  the  coup.  Greece  re- 
ceived 844-mllllon  In  1967  and  8&5-mllUon 
In  1968. 

Officials  here  were  unable  to  explain  at  the 
time  how  this  "marginal"  aid  could  amount 
to  such  high  figures. 

Following  the  Invasion  of  Czechoslovakia 
by  Sovlet-bloc  armies  In  August  1968.  the 
United  States  temporarily  lifted  the  Oreek 
embargo  as  It  sought  to  encourage  the  allied 
countries  to  buUd  up  their  defenses.  As  a 
result,  Oreece  received  In  1969  about  863- 
mlUlon  In  mlUtary  aid,  of  which  826-mllUon 
was  from  the  stvplus  stocks. 


OPPORTUNITY  IN  AMERICA 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

or  mw  RAMnimB 

IN  THB  HOUSK  OF  REPRBSBNTATTVES 

Thursday.  AprU  23.  1970 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  America  is 
still  the  land  of  opportunity  for  anyone 
who  is  wllllne  to  try-  If  sklUs  are  lacking 
vocational  training  Is  available  at  public 
expense.  If  Job  change  is  Involved  voca- 
tional retraining  is  available  also  at  pub- 
lic expense. 

As  the  tiMowtng  significant  statement 
from  the  Warner  k  Bwasey  Co.  expresses 
so  well,  America  is  still  the  land  of  op- 
portunity. It  is  not  and  cannot  become 
the  land  of  the  free  ride,  or  the  produc- 
tive genius  that  has  brought  economic 
prosperity  to  this  great  land  will  wither 
on  the  vine. 

The  statement  follows : 
You  Caknot  Cubs  PorsaTT  With  liotrar: 

BtATSlSXMT    BT    WSBlOni   tt   SWSSBT 

If  that's  aU  It  took,  there  wouldn't  be  a 
slngls  poor  nelgbborbood  .  .  .  America  has 
been  pouring  out  money  by  the  tens  and 
scores  of  billions.  But  that's  like  trying  to 
ctue  a  sertoos  dlseane  with  aspirin — it  helps 
lull  the  pain  for  n  UtUe  while,  but  then  it's 
back  again,  and  worse. 

Pa<vcrty  can  only  be  cured  by  prodvetitm 
and  the  more  and  better  you  produce.  th<! 
farther  and  more  happUy  you  get  away  from 
poverty. 

But  yen  cant  get  workt  Who  says  soT  Study 
the  Help  Wantd  ooliunns.  Ask  your  neighbor 
or  that  company  down  the  street  if  th  — 
want  thalr  windows  walked  (clean)  or  floors 
•wept  {nemttif)  cr  errands  run  (eotirteoiuly) . 
Oh.  you  meant  you  cant  get  work  of  the  sort 
you  Uke,  at  the  pay  you  want?  Take  what 
you  can  get,  learn  something  better  as  you 
work — and  you'll  grov  into  what  you  Uke. 
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and  earn  what  you  want  .  .  .  that's  the  wa> 
everybody  else  had  to  do  It. 

There  are  more  jobs  In  America  than  peo- 
ple able  and  anxious  to  fill  them.  Learn  to 
fill  one  and  to  do  It  welL 

America  Is  full  of  wonts.  Fill  the  first  one 
you  can  find  (and  you  only  need  look,  hon- 
esUy) — fUl  It  to  the  best  of  your  ability. 
learn  as  you  go — and  you'U  be  on  your  wag. 


ONE  SIDE  OF  THE  PESTICIDE 
QUESTION 


Hm.  G.  V.  (SONNY)  MONTGOMERY 

or  Mxssxssim 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  AprU  23.  1970 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
are  constantly  being  bombarded  with  in- 
formation on  the  question  of  air  and 
water  pollution.  As  with  any  debate, 
there  are  always  two  sides  to  a  question. 
I  would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
the  following  article  entitled  "An 
Ecologist  Views  the  Environment" 
which  presents  one  side  of  the  pollution 
question  as  it  involves  pesticides: 

An  Ecolooist  Vncws  thb  ENvnomcxNT 

ABOlrr    THK    AT7THOB 

Dr.  Donald  A.  Spencer  is  one  of  the  coun- 
try's outstanding  authorities  on  wildlife 
biology.  A  Colorado  native,  he  has  been  a 
practicing  biologist  for  more  than  40  years. 

He  earned  his  BJL  degree  In  Biological  Sci- 
ences from  the  University  of  Denver  in  1936, 
his  lis.  degree  In  Animal  Ecology  from  the 
University  of  Chicago  m  1S30.  and  his  PhJ>. 
In  Ecology  from  the  University  of  Colorado  In 
1958. 

The  first  84  years  of  his  long  professional 
career  was  with  the  Fish  and  WUdUfe  Service 
of  the  U.8.  Department  at  Interior.  In  this 
service  he  conducted  extensive  reeearch  In 
wUdllfe  programs  across  the  country.  As 
newlyweds,  Dr.  Spencer  and  his  wife,  Alice, 
started  housekeeping  In  nomadic  fashion  as 
they  established  camp  after  camp  from  the 
prairie  lands  to  the  mountains,  as  he  took 
his  assignments  as  a  trouble  shooter  for  the 
Service. 

The  Spencers  are  particularly  fond  of  the 
"high  country,"  even  though  It  Involved 
strenuous  backpacking  from  base  camp  to  re- 
mote regions  for  weeks  at  a  time  to  study 
wlldUfe  problems. 

Dr.  Spencer  sptent  his  last  6  years  of  pubUc 
■errloe  as  Chief  Staff  Officer  of  Animal 
Biology  In  the  Pesticide  Regulation  Division 
of  the  Agricultural  Research  Service.  The 
author  has  written  articles  for  a  nttmber  of 
sdentlfle  jotimals  and  popular  pubUoatlons. 
Including  National  Geographic  Magaalne.  He 
holds  membership  In  the  WUdllfe  Society; 
American  Society  of  ICanmialoglsts;  British 
Ecological  Society;  International  Assodatlon 
for  Great  Lakes  Research;  and  the  American 
Asaodatlon  for  Advancement  of  Sdenoe. 
urraouucTiON 

During  recent  years,  there  has  been  much 
misunderstanding  about  pesticides  with  re- 
lation to  the  environment  and  the  role  they 
play  in  American  society. 

Life  and  health  are  two  Important,  vital 
processes  In  our  environment.  Pesticides 
serve  as  an  Important  aid  to  continuous, 
dally  siuTlval. 

Dr.  Spencer,  In  presenting  the  true  role  of 
pesticides,  has  written  his  views  In  four 
parts — ^FollaMon,  Peitieidet  and  Runoff, 
PettieUlea   and   Bird*,    and    PettieUlea   and 

ruh. 

In  every  part— each  having  detailed  faetB 
and  flgures — Dr.  Spencer  concludes  that  an- 
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vlronmental  baneflts  arc  derived  from  the 
use  of  pesticides.' 

roLLtmoK 

Pesticides  are  a  small  segment  of  the  larger 
problem  of  pollution  from  all  sources.  Most 
pesticide  chemicals  are  organic  compounds 
that.  In  varying  intervals,  are  degraded  by 
other  chemicals,  by  light,  by  heat,  and  by 
tens  of  thousands  of  living  organisms  (called 
detritus  feeders).  Thousands  of  chemicals, 
the  end  products  of  Indtistrtallzed  civiliza- 
tion, are  to  be  found  In  our  air,  soils,  and 
water. 

Unless  a  broad  approach  is  taken  to  all 
these  pollutants,  it  is  Impossible  to  predict 
the  metabolites  that  may  be  formed  or  the 
persistence  of  residues.  Every  estuary  Is  dif- 
ferent— the  product  of  the  activities  in  Its 
drainage  basin.  The  fauna  and  flora  of  the 
bottom  silts  differ  In  species  comp>oeiUon 
according  to  the  vrastes  delivered  to  the  area. 
As  the  character  of  those  wastes  changes,  so 
do  the  populations  exposed  to  them.  Change 
and   adjustment  is  a   basic  law  in   Nature. 

But  there  is  another  more  Immediate 
reason  for  Including  all  pollution  in  this 
discussion.  Most  people  have  little  knowledge 
of  chemical  and  pharmacological  action  and 
are  naturaUy  dlsttirbed  by  the  ImpUcatlon 
ot  disaster.  Maybe  we  can  put  things  In 
proper  perspecUve  by  talking  about  a  type 
poUution  with  which  we  are  all  famlUar.  For 
example,  some  legislators  have  proposed  bills 
which  would  ban  fossll-bumlng  (i.e.,  gas,  oil, 
and  coal)  electric  generating  plants.  Can  you 
Imagine  how  popular  an  abrupt  action  of  that 
type  would  be  when  your  lights  went  out  and 
your  refrigerator  stopped  working? 

Environmental  improvement 
Pollution,  and  its  correction.  Involves  (1) 
basic  technology,  (3)  economic  considera- 
tions, and  (3)  adjustments  in  social  be- 
havior. We  are  dealing  with  a  matter  of  good 
housekeeping.  It  begins  with  the  personal 
habits  of  mdlvlduals.  What  does  your  room, 
your  home,  or  the  picnic  area  you  have  just 
left  look  like?  How  much  effort  and  what 
percent  of  your  own  money  can  you  invest 
to  handle  the  problem  of  wastes?  There  are 
no  bystanders.  Everyone  is  directly  Involved, 
even  when  the  subject  is  restricted  to  pesti- 
cides. 

We  have  problema  with  pesticides.  Most 
are  local  In  nature,  and  progressively  cor- 
rected. We'U  continue  to  have  "controllable" 
problems  In  the  enviroiunent.  The  tens  of 
thousands  of  species  of  living  organisms  in 
this  environment  form  too  complex  a  prob- 
lem to  be  solved  completely  by  pre-use  stud- 
ies of  chemicals. 

Better  conditions  now 
Many  segmenta  of  our  environment  are 
better  today  than  they  were  40  years  ago. 
For  example,  the  Thames  River  in  England 
supported  a  thriving  anadromous  fishery 
until  the  invention  of  the  "water  closet"  in 
the  mid- 1800s.  The  Thames  then  became  an 
open  sewer  In  which  fish  could  not  Uve.  A 
recent  report  In  Natiire  states  that  pollution 
has  lessened  so  tbat  this  fishery  is  alovly 
returning.  ^ 

On  our  own  coast,  tae  striped  bass  have 
returned  to  the  Chesapeake  Bay  in  record 
numbers  to  spawn.  In  that  same  bay.  blue 
crab  are  expected  to  provide  a  harvest  In 
1970  unequaled  In  recent  years.  Yes — these 
waters  are  polluted  and  need  some  corrective 
action — but  a  disaster  they  are  not. 

Ocean*  trouble  free 

It  Is  dUficnlt  to  relate  limited  laboratory 
studies  to  field  conditions.  Even  men  in  re- 
sponsible positions  have  referred  to  a  paper 
published  in  Science  that  permits  the  reader 
to  conclude  that  the  oxygen  supply  of  the 
human  race  may  be  endangered  by  the  effect 
of  DDT  on  marine  plankton. 
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This  laboratory  study  on  fotir  species  of 
marine  phytoplankton  found  that  1  part  per 
bUUon  of  DDT  had  no  effect,  but  that  10  ppb 
seriously  Interfered  with  pbotosynthests. 

While  there  are  several  IncottslBtenciea  In 
this  limited  study,  the  principal  point  that 
has  been  overlooked  is  tbat  the  levels  of 
DDT  plus  its  metabolites  in  ocean  waters  are 
reported  to  be  only  1  part  per  trilllcm  or  less. 
Levels  are  not  expected  to  rise  above  this 
figure  even  if  reg\ilated  uses  continue.  Thus, 
the  alarm  has  been  sounded  about  a  real- 
due  1.000  times  less  than  the  no  effect  level. 
Land  produces  more 

What  measure  do  we  have  of  the  quality 
of  lands  around  us?  We  know  that  today  one 
farm  worker  provides  food  for  himself  and 
nearly  SO  other  people.  And,  he  Is  accomplish- 
ing this  on  83  million  acres  less  than  in  19501 

Food  production  per  unit  of  land  is  op- 
way  up!  Is  this  at  the  expense  of  wildlife? 
Is  wildlife  disappearing?  Certainly  not.  It  is 
a  fact  that  lands  capable  of  producing  game 
are  shrinking  every  year  as  our  cities,  roads, 
airports,  and  Industries  sprawl  over  the  coun- 
tryside. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  more  game  today 
than  30  years  ago — much  more. 

To  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  man  Is 
a  good  husbandman!  Where  it  would  take 
"Nature"  many  centuries  to  repair  the  rav- 
ages of  a  forest  fire  (many  caused  by  electric 
storms).  Forest  Service  crews  are  on  the  job 
almost  before  the  ashes  cool,  broadcasting 
grass  seed  to  stop  erosion  and  planting  seed- 
ling trees. 

No  one  values  top  soil  as  does  the  farmer. 
He  fights  erosion  by  wind  and  water  with 
contour  rows,  terracing,  and  ahelter  belts. 

The  picture  Is  brighter  than  you  nUght 
think,  but  it  doesn't  preclude  trouble  spots. 
It   does,   however,   support    the   thesis   that 
we  are  faced  with  problems,  not  a  disaster. 
Monitoring    program 

To  maintain  that  status,  a  natlonvride 
monitoring  program  Is  in  progress.  It  seeks 
to  ascertain  the  levels  of  pesticide  chemicals 
in  soils.  Inland  waters,  marine  estuaries,  air, 
standing  crops,  food  prepared  for  the  table, 
man,  domestic  livestock,  wild  birds  and  their 
eggs,  fish,  and  shellfish. 

The  purpose  Is  two-fold.  First,  it  pinpoints 
those  pesticide  usages  that  have  an  adverse 
effect  on  nontarget  areas  or  organisms,  so 
that  we  can  correct  a  locsd  problem  before 
it  becomes  critical.  Second,  by  repeat  sam- 
pling of  the  same  area  at  stated  Intervals.  It 
detemUnea  if  residues  are  '»^y'"'T'latl"g  aa 
the  result  of  annual  ai^Ucatlons. 

We  can  avoid  trouble  by  recognizing  early 
signs.  In  this  respect,  monitoring  is  like  a 
dental  cv  health  checkup.  This  infant  pro- 
gram may  locate  some  real  sore  spots,  such 
as  the  actionable  residues  of  DOT  in  fish 
In  Lake  Michigan,  the  Delaware  River,  the 
Tom  Bigbee  River,  and  the  Sacramento  drain- 
age. But  the  bulk  of  the  drainages  sampled 
have  shown  no  immediate  problem. 

Residues  nonprogressive 
Generally  speaking,  the  programs  thus  far 
have  not  established  that  background  levels 
of  the  chlorinated  hydrocarbon  insecticides 
are  increasing  as  the  result  of  16  to  35  years 
of  use.  Rather,  they  show  that  the  envUtm- 
mental  resldnes  we  observe  have  reached  a 
static  balance  between  continued  degrada- 
tion of  the  pesticide  and  the  annual  Input. 
We  most  not  sweep  any  of  our  problems 
under  the  rug.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have 
the  obligation  to  Inslat  that  regulatlan  and 
oontxcd  of  pestlddes  be  baaed  on  sound  In- 
formation and  the  benefit/risk  equattoa  so- 
berly evaluated. 
Emotion  la  a  pollutant  we  cannot  Uve  with. 
Hwin-iuas  AWP  Boiearr 

Judicious  agricultural  use  of  chlorinated 
hydrocarbons  does  not  significantly  contrib- 
ute to  the  contamination  of  flowing  atieauis. 
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8\icb  Uuectlcldw  strongly  rastst  moreoMnt 
once  tbey  ar«  Incorporated  in  solla.  In  gen- 
er»l.  wmter  r«moTe»  pesticides  only  by  erod- 
ing the  sou  itaeU.  They  ue  not  leached  by 
water  to  the  lower  Uyers  of  the  soil,  and 
they  do  not  contaminate  wells  by  under- 
ground movement.  We  must  not  move  precip- 
itously to  substitutes  that  have  greater  soil 
moblUty. 

Along  800  river  miles  to  the  Lower  Mis- 
sissippi, and  at  multiple  sites  along  Its  trib- 
utaries, the  U.8.  Department  of  Agriculture 
monitored  streambed  materials  In  1964.  19M, 
and  19«7  for  chlorinated  hydrocarbon  resi- 
dues. Adjoining  lands  have  a  long  history  of 
Intensive  agricultural  use  of  pesticides.  Sig- 
nificant pesticide  contamination  of  the  river 
bottom  was  found  to  be  very  localized,  asso- 
ciated with  one  chemical  manufacturing 
operation,  and  just  downstream  from  five 
small  pesticide  formulating  plante  In  Mis- 
sissippi. Otherwise,  the  study  concludes 
that,  ".  .  .  the  large  amounts  of  chlorinated 
hydrocarbons  previously  applied  to  crops  In 
the  Mississippi  River  Delta  have  not  created 
widespread  contamination  of  streambed  ma- 
tsrlala."  The  report  also  states.  "There  is  no 
buildup  or  Increasing  pesticide  contamina- 
tion of  the  sediments  in  the  lower  Missis- 
sippi River." 

Lov  contamination 

TtM  VA.  Osologlcal  Survey  th»,  for  many 
yavs.  monitored  streams  of  ythe  Western 
United  States.  Where  monthly  water  sam- 
ples from  21  sites  were  taken  over  a  a-year 
period  (October  19<K  to  September  1968). 
investigators  report.  "Pesticide  concentra- 
tions 'ound  were  never  in  excess  of  the  per- 
missible limits  established  for  public  water 
supplies  by  the  National  Technical  Advisory 
Committee  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior."  • 
According  to  iata  In  the  report.  61  percent 
of  the  SS3  water  samples  analysed  disclosed 
no  residues  for  nine  ctilorlnated  hydrocarbon 
Insertlriflfls  and  three  phenozy  herbicides 
{\M.  less  than  10  parts  per  trlUion ).  The  range 
of  individual  InsecUcides  In  the  positive 
samples  was  0.01  to  0.13  parts  per  billion, 
with  the  average  only  0.018  parts  per  billion. 
Stated  another  way.  63.5  percent  of  the  water 
samplei  contained  no  detectable  chlorinated 
insscUctde  residues.  Of  the  remaining  posi- 
tive samples,  66  percent  were  at  the  minimum 
detectable  level  of  10  part*  per  triUion. 

The  statement  Is  often  made  that  "even- 
tuall)  most  of  man's  waste  products  find 
their  way  to  the  sea."  This  statement  has 
been  repeatedly  applied  to  the  problem  of 
persistent  pflstlctdes.  It  Is  correct  to  say  that 
some  of  these  wastes  reach  the  sea.  but  very 
incorrect  to  say  "most". 

Photo,  chemical,  and  blodegradatlon  set  in 
promptly  after  an  organic  compound  la  re- 
leased into  the  environment.  In  the  oourae 
of  Its  travel  downstream,  much  of  this  waste 
Is  recycled  Into  energy  components.  Pestl- 
eids  residues  In  streambed  materials  taper 
off  sharply  below  the  point  of  introduction. 
No  pesticide  tmildup 

In  the  monitoring  stiidy  of  pesticides  In 
California  bays  and  estuaries.'  John  C.  Modln 
states.  "Kzpected  high  levtis  of  pesticides 
ware  not  found  in  San  Francisco  Bay.  ths 
tannlnatmc  potnt  for  Sacramento  and  Saa 
Joaquin  Rlrers  which  drain  over  6  mllHnn 
acres  at  agrlenltural  land  In  the  Sacramsnto 
and  San  Joaquin  Valleya." 

During  tlM  last  4  years,  the  VS.  Bureau  of 
ComiiMrelal  Flshsi  Iss  has  monitored  the  rssi- 
dus  ISTtfs  of  10  of  the  most  commonly  ussd 
organoehlorlne  pesticides  from  about  170 
permanent  stations  In  eetuarlas  on  ths  At- 
lantic. Oulf  and  Padflc  CoaaU.* 

The  oyster,  soft  clam,  or  any  of  several 
iiiiissils  ws  employed  as  sensing  agents.  An 
oyster  for  siainple.  can  "pump"  16  liters  of 
water  per  boor  tbrougb  ita  system  to  extract 
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plankton  and  organic  debris  which  it  uses 
as  food.  Under  controlled  conditions.  It  has 
been  determined  that  an  oyster  will  accumu- 
late DDT  and  Its  metabolites  when  they  occur 
In  water  at  0  1  parts  per  billion,  and  store  up 
to  70.000  times  thU  amount.  DDT  residue  is 
lost  from  the  oyster  almost  as  readily  as  It 
Is  gained.  It  Is  thus  an  excellent  organism 
for  recording  the  rise  and  fall  of  peeUclde 
contaminants  of  Its  environment. 

With  the  assistance  of  many  State  cooper- 
atora,  over  5,000  oyster  samples  have  now 
been  analysed. 

In  the  estuaries  of  the  SUte  of  Washing- 
ton, only  3  percent  of  the  monthly -collected 
oyster  samples  were  found  to  contain  organo- 
chlorlne  Insecticides.  In  the  State  of  Maine, 
only  10  percent  of  the  oyster  samplee  con- 
tained detectable  amounu  (limit:  less  than 
10  ppb ) .  AU  of  the  positive  samples  In  either 
of  theee  SUtee  were  below  50  ppb. 

Oyster  samples  from  estuaries  in  Alabama, 
CaUfomla.  Delaware.  Florida.  Georgia.  Mary- 
land, Mississippi.  New  Jersey.  New  Tork, 
North  Carolina.  South  Carolina.  Texas,  and 
Virginia  often  contained  DDT  and  Its  metab- 
olites, but  in  amounts  usually  less  than  0.6 
ppm.  This  Is  all  the  more  remarkable  when 
you  consider  that  the  levels  recorded  in  the 
oysters  have  a  potential  of  being  70.000  times 
that  found  In  the  water.  These  studlee  em- 
phasise the  very  low  eecape  of  theee  pesti- 
cides to  seas,  and  no  evidence  of  continuing 
accumulation. 

Barthel*  says,  ".  .  .  the  large  amounts  of 
chlorinated  hydrocarbons  previously  applied 
to  crops  In  the  Mississippi  River  DelU  have 
not  created  widespread  contamination  of 
streambed  materials." 

Jfiiiimai  mot>ement 

In  Southern  Mississippi*,  heavy  applica- 
tion of  DDT  (2300  ppm)  Incorporated  In  soil 
for  termite  conto'ol  was  found  to  have  moved 
laterally  only  20  Inches  In  two  decades.  Only 
minor  amounts  (2  ppm)  were  found  12  Inches 
below  treated  soil. 

At  the  College  of  Forestry.  University  of 
Washington '.  tension  lyslmetera  were  placed 
below  4-Inch  deep  gravelly  sand  In  a  35-year 
old  Douglas-flr  forest  and  below  a  1-lnch 
deep  surface  layer  of  duff  and  organic  debris. 
DDT  was  applied  to  the  surface  of  both  of 
these  soils  at  0.5  and  6.0  Ibs./aere  and 
leachates  coUected  throughout  the  year  and 
analysed.  Very  little  DDT  passed  through  the 
forest  fioor  and  even  less  through  the  sur- 
face organic  layer. 

There  have  been  numerous  laboratory 
studies  In  which  the  chlorinated  hydrocar- 
bon insectlddee  were  applied  to  the  surface 
of  a  column  of  soil.  Amounu  of  water  simu- 
lating rainfall  were  Introduced  at  the  top 
of  the  column  In  an  effort  to  wash  the 
chlorinated  hydrocarbon  through  the  col- 
umn. A  typical  study  of  this  nature  was 
conducted  by  M.  C.  Bowman  and  M.  8. 
Schechter  of  the  U  S  D  A '.  These  sclentlsU 
studied  the  behavior  of  11  chlorinated  In- 
secticides In  eight  types  of  soil.  In  solU  with 
high  organic  matter  content,  none  of  the 
insectlddee  were  leached  through  the  col- 
umn, except  for  a  trace  of  lindane.  TDE  and 
p.p'-DDT  were  not  leached  through  any  of 
the  soils  except  for  a  small  fraction  when 
water  equaUing  400  times  the  weight  of  the 
soil  was  used. 

Since  pesticide  contamination  of  streams 
and  lakes  does  occur.  partic\ilarly  If  analyti- 
cal techniques  are  used  that  measure  1  mil- 
lionth part  of  1  millionth  part,  it  would  seem 
essential  to  pinpoint  ail  sources  of  contam- 
ination. 

Urban  pollution 

Research  scientisU  at  Michigan  State  Uni- 
versity have  been  routinely  monitoring  pestl- 
ddss  In  three  streams — Mill  Creek.  Rogue 
River,  and  Orand  River.  Preliminary  reports 
"implicate  urban  areas  as  the  primary  source 
at  pssttelds  contamination." 
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In  earlier  studies  on  the  Red  Cedar  River 
that  flows  through  East  Lansing,  tm  sUte- 
ment  Is  made  .  .  .  "the  largest  amount  of 
pesticide  contamination  entering  the  river 
comes  from  the  waste  treatment  plants  and 
not  from  runoff,  leaching,  or  other  factors 
associated  with  agriculture."  * 

This  sewage  effluent  problem  can  largely 
be  solved  without  banning  persistent  pesti- 
cides. Sanitary  engineers  say  that  It  Is  pos- 
sible to  remove  nearly  all  DDT  and  most  of 
the  other  chlorinated  hydrocarbon  Insecti- 
cides from  sewage  effluents,'"  but  It  will  re- 
quire complete  removal  of  particulate  matter. 
Steady  itatei 

The  residue  of  a  particular  chlorinated 
hydrocarbon  pesticide  being  recorded  In  the 
lakes  and  wildlife  Is  not  the  result  of  35  years 
of  gradual  buildup.  We  are  not  adding  to  the 
problem  with  every  additional  pound  used. 
In  most  areas  where  chlorinated  hydrocarbon 
Is  used,  either  a  steady  state — a  balance  be- 
tween annual  Input  and  degradation — has 
long  since  been  reached,  or  residues  are  di- 
minishing because  of  a  change  in  use  pat- 
terns. 

Most,  If  not  all,  living  forms  of  life  pro- 
gressively degrade  these  pesticides  to  harm- 
less compounds,  although  slowly  In  certain 
cases.  Thus,  the  minute  residues  In  Antarctic 
penguins  would  be  lost  if  not  constantly  re- 
placed by  continued  new  input  of  theee 
materials. 

DDT  has  been  in  use  over  a  35-year  period. 
Use  In  the  United  States  reached  lU  highest 
input  into  the  environment  10  years  ago. 
Since  then.  It  has  declined  more  than  60  per- 
cent." This,  plus  our  knowledge  of  degrada- 
tion rates,  leaves  UtUe  possibility  that  back- 
ground residue  levels  In  the  environment  will 
Increase  above  those  presently  detected,  even 
If  many  of  the  present  use-patterns  are  con- 
tinued Indefinitely. 

PKSnCIDSS   A1«D   BOUS 

There  has  been  no  "sUent  spring"  despite 
dire  predictions.  Nor  Is  there  any  likelihood 
that  there  will  ever  be  one  as  a  consequence 
of  the  use  of  pesticides. 

The  availability  of  food  and  cover  hold  the 
secret  to  thriving  populations  of  birds.  Sec- 
ondly, the  food  supply  has  to  be  reasonably 
free  of  harmful  pollution,  and  nesting  cover 
reasonably  free  of  direct  harassment  by  man 
and  his  activities.  Does  the  environment  in 
the  United  States  successfully  fulfill  these 
rsqulremenu?  Let's  look  at  the  situation! 

The  wild  turkey  was  near  the  vanishing 
point  In  the  early  1930*8  from  over-shooting. 
Slowly  and  pro^^eslvely.  It  has  been  live- 
trapped  from  local  concentrations  and  re- 
introduced in  suitable  hablUts  from  coast 
to  coast.  Under  free-living,  wild  conditions. 
It  has  Increased  to  a  point  where  hunters 
co\Ud  harvest  138.167  birds  In  1067-68. 

The  mourning  dove  Is  an  important  "prod- 
uct"  of  the  cultivated  fields  and  pastures. 
Populations  of  this  bird  have  done  so  well 
under  present  land  management  practices 
that  buntars  barrested  over  41  million  birds 
in  1066. 

The  ruffed  grouse,  a  denlsen  of  our  north- 
em  forest  margins,  baa  not  only  managed 
to  sustain  high  population  numbers,  but  In 
many  states  to  provide  ever-increasing 
hunter  harvests. 

Three  upland  game  birds,  not  native  of 
this  coxxntry — ringnecked  pheasant.  Hun- 
garian partridge,  and  Chukar  partridge — 
have  been  succeeafully  introduced  Into  the 
United  States  and  provide  an  annual  harvest 
In  the  neighborhood  of  35  million  birds. 
New  program 

In  1966,  a  new  Breeding  Bird  Survey  got 
underway,  sponsored  by  the  Migratory  Bird 
PopuUtlon  SUtlon,  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service.  It  now  covers  all  states  In  the  United 
States  and  several  provinces  In  Canada. 

In  1968,  1,174  routes,  each  35  miles  in 
length,  were  covered  by  carefully  selected 
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ornithologists.  Almost  one  mlUlon  birds 
(965,744).  comprising  473  species,  were  re- 
corded. At  3-mlnute  stops,  at  half  mile  in- 
tervals, all  birds  seen  or  heard  were  recorded. 
The  1.174  observers  averaged  seeing  823  birds 
in  2^  hours  recording  time.  That's  quite  a 
record! 

The  Endangered  Species  program  of  the 
Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  In- 
cludes 60  species  of  birds.  In  listing  the 
causes  for  the  decline  in  numbers,  pesticides 
are  mentioned  as  a  possible  contributing 
factor  In  only  4  of  the  60  species  (oeprey, 
bald  eagle,  peregrine  falcon,  and  California 
condor).  These  four  spedes  of  raptor  birds 
had  been  declining  In  numbers  for  a  long 
period  of  time  before  organic  Insecticides 
came  on  the  scene. 

At  the  Hawk  Mountain  Sanctuary  in  Penn- 
sylvania, excellent  records  have  been  kept  of 
all  species  of  raptors  migrating  through  the 
area  each  fall  since  1934.  Rather  than  declin- 
ing, the  total  number  of  Hawks  and  eagles 
has  increased.  1968  was  a  banner  year  with 
39,765  hawks  observed. 

Such  encouraging  Information  on  the 
status  of  our  birdllfe  does  not  disclaim  any 
adverse  effect  of  pesticides.  There  have  been 
problems,  even  when  the  chemical  was  "used 
as  directed."  i^rogressively,  these  troubles  are 
corrected  by  changing  ^pUcatlon  rates,  by 
adjusting  the  timing,  or  by  cancelling  ths 
use  entirely. 

Hosord  to  birds 

To  avoid  as  many  problems  as  possible,  a 
new  pesticide  must  provide  toxicity  data  on 
selected  species  of  birds,  which  supporU 
safety  in  use,  before  It  will  be  registered  by 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Informa- 
tion which  indicates  that  the  pesticide  can 
be  tised  without  undue  hazard  to  birds  Is 
reviewed  by  a  team  of  biologists  of  the  UJS. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.  It  would  be  a  rare 
occurrence  for  a  new  pesticide  chemical  to 
be  registered  (and  marketed)  without  one  or 
more  conservation  research  groups  having 
had  the  opportunity  to  study  the  chemical 
In  its  own  laboratories. 

It  Is  the  more  remarkable  that  birds  gen- 
erally have  succeeded  so  well  in  modem  times. 
We  fence  our  livestock  out,  and  man  himself 
refrains  from  harvesting  a  pestldde-treated 
crop  until  residue  levels  have  sut>slded.  It  Is 
Impossible  to  keep  birds  out  of  a  freshly 
treated  area — as  a  result,  they  receive  greater 
ext>oeure. 

Then,  no  differently  than  man  or  mammals, 
they  can  accumulate  reeldues  of  some  chlori- 
nated hydrocarbon  Insecticides.  Again,  similar 
to  man  and  mammals,  birds  are  little  affected 
by  the  residues  that  are  slowly  acquired — 
with  two  Important  exceptions.  First,  the  fat 
that  a  bird  has  can  be  completely  metab- 
olised (used  like  a  spare  tank  of  gasoline) 
In  34  hours — a  stunt  no  mammal  can  dupli- 
cate. Thus.  If  the  bird  Is  carrying  a  high  level 
of  chlorinated  hydrocarbons  In  its  body  fat. 
It  Is  particularly  susceptible  to  stress  that 
calls  on  fat  reserves.  Second,  the  bird  trans- 
fers fat  containing  chlorinated  hydrocarbons 
to  the  yolk  of  the  egg  where  high  levels  may 
have  an  effect  on  developing  young. 

Much  attention  has  been  focused  on 
thinning  of  egg  shells.  Most  of  the  laboratory 
studies  on  DDT  have  been  conducted  at  day 
age  levels  well  above  field  exposure  and  thus 
may  not  relate  to  conditions  in  nature.  One 
thing  is  certain — there  is  wide  variation  In 
response.  Some  species  of  birds  appear  Uttle 
affected. 

PKSnCXDES   AND   VIBH 

Pesticides  tend  to  have  a  greater  effect  in 
the  aquatic  anviromnent  because  fish  and 
shellfish  are  Utarally  bathed  with  any  chemi- 
cal thai  Is  In  solution — actually  breathing  it 
through  tlislr  glUs.  absorbing  it  through  body 
•zposure,  and  Hgt«*lng  it  with  their  food. 
Fortunately,  many  pssttddas,  particularly  the 
chlorinated  hydrocarbon  Inaectlddas,  are 
usually  Incorporated  In  organic  debris  before 
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they  reach  streams,  lakes,  and  estuaries. 
Thus,  tliey  are  only  slowly  available  through 
the  food  source.  In  this  form,  hundreds  of 
times  as  much  chemical  may  be  reqtilred  to 
cause  acute  mortaUty  than  would  be  true  If 
It  were  In  solution  In  the  water.  Chlorinated 
hydrocarbons,  for  example,  are  progressively 
blotted-up  by  the  neutral  fats  of  the  body 
(literally  immobilized)  so  that  harmful  con- 
centrations do  not  reach  the  nervous  system. 
These  same  fats  release  the  "stored"  chlori- 
nated hydrocarbons  at  a  slow  enough  rate 
that  the  excretory  and  degradaUon  systems  in 
fish  and  shellfish  are  seldom  overwhelmed. 
Residue  tolerance 

Although  pesticide  reeldues  may  have  little, 
if  any,  effect  on  the  fish  carrying  them,  those 
residues  may  be  objectionable  if  that  fish  is 
used  for  food.  The  recent  establishment  of 
"action  levels"  for  DDT  and  dleldrln  by  the 
U.S.  Food  and  Drug  Administration  for  fish 
shipped  interstate  is  a  prediction  of  regula- 
tions to  come.  It  should  be  anticipated  t.hat 
acceptable  tolerances  for  pesticide  residues  in 
fish  will  be  established,  as  with  raw  agricul- 
tural foods.  The  regulation  will  present  im- 
measurably greater  difficulties  in  manage- 
ment, for  the  fish  producer  may  not  himself 
have  used  the  chemical.  Other  independent 
and  widely  divergent  activities  of  the  drain- 
age basin  wUl  undoubtedly  be  affeoted.  The 
benefit/loes  equation  will  bear  heavily  on 
decisions. 

Few  fish  fcilla 

Fifteen  to  36  years  erf  using  organic  pesti- 
cides have  developed  local  problems.  How- 
ever, fish  and  sheUflsh — fresh  water  and  ma- 
rine— have  not  been  "irreversibly  harmed"  by 
this  use.  In  view  of  the  high  toxicity  of  sc«ne 
peaticldes  to  fish,  they  account  for  a  surpris- 
ingly small  number  of  pollution  caused  fish 
kUlB. 

The  Federal  Water  PoUuUon  Control  Ad- 
ministration has  kept  an  annual  census  cd 
fish  kUls  since  June  1960.  In  the  Ninth  An- 
nual Report  (1968),  only  51  of  438  reported 
fish  kllU  were  due  to  all  insecUddes  and 
agricultural  poisons  combined.  And,  of  the 
number  of  fish  reported  killed,  only  2.5  per- 
cent were  attributed  to  pesticides.  Pollution 
from  munldpal  sewers  and  treatment  plants 
"was  the  most  deadly  type  of  poUutlon"  fol- 
lowed in  turn  by  industrial  wastes  and  trans- 
portation accidents. 

Fish  thHving 

On  the  positive  side,  fish  peculations  are 
thriving  in  most  of  our  aquatic  habitats.  The 
Michigan  Department  of  Natural  Resources 
in  a  December  1969  News  Bulletin  said.  "Lake 
Michigan's  sport  fishermen  never  had  it  so 
good  as  they  did  this  sea.son  when  they 
caught  an  estimated  175.000  echo  and  Chi- 
nook (salmon)  with  a  total  weight  .  .  .  ap- 
proaching 3  milUon  pounds."  Despite  this 
record.  Department  scientists  predict,  "1970 
should  yield  vastly  Unproved  returns  of  coho 
and  Chinook." 

The  press  and  the  radio  have  been  full  of 
dire  predictions  about  Lake  Erie.  But  in  No- 
vember 1969,  the  Executive  Director.  Robert  J. 
Blelo,  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission,  In  Con- 
servation Viewpoint  stated,  "Lake  Erie  lent 
dead.  In  fact,  it  Is  far  from  dead  and  may 
be  emerging  once  again  as  an  exciting  fish 
producer." 

The  Bureau  of  Oonunerclal  Fisheries  has 
kept  records  on  the  catch  of  fish  by  com- 
merdal  fishermen  on  the  Great  Lakes  since 
1867."  In  1967.  commercial  fishermen  took 
almost  59  million  poxmds  of  fish  from  Lake 
Michigan,  an  all-time  high.  On  Lake  Erie, 
the  annual  catch  dtiring  the  1930's  (before 
DDT)  averaged  42.6  million  potmds.  Since 
1960,  the  anTiMt'  catch  from  this  so-called 
"dead"  lake  has  averaged  better  than  50  mil- 
lion pounds  annually.  The  oonunerclal  catch 
of  P*^  today  is  of  leas  desirable  q;>eclee,  the 
result  of  over-fishing  and  exploitation — not 
pesticide  seleoUon. 
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Chesapeake  productive 
For  nearly  10  years,  the  striped  baas  have 
been  at  an  all-time  high  In  the  mid -Atlantic 
states.  Dr.  Ted  Koo  "  reported  In  March  1969 
that  there  had  been  an  eight-fold  increase 
over  1935  In  the  commercial  harvest  of  these 
fish  with  Maryland  producing  more  than  any 
other  state  and  accounting  for  40  percent  of 
the  total. 

The  conimercial  harvest  of  fish  and  shell- 
fish In  Chesapeake  Bay  is  approaching  500 
million  pounds  annually  with  spedes  such 
as  alewlves,  menhaden,  sea  bass,  shad,  hard 
and  soft  clams,  and  oysters  in  Increasing 
numbers. 

The  Virginia  Institute  of  Marine  Science  Is 
predicting  a  banner  year  for  crab  In  1970l 
This  is  the  more  remarkable  because  these 
Crustacea  are  among  the  most  susceptible 
species  to  chlorinated  hydrocarbon  insecti- 
cides. 

A  future  tool 

The  U.S.  Bureau  of  ^;>ort  Fisheries  and 
Wildlife  undertook  to  monitor  the  reaidues 
in  three  species  of  fish  coUected  at  intervals 
from  SO  sampling  stations  located  In  the 
Great  Lakes  and  in  major  river  basins 
throughout  the  United  States.  Their  first 
report "  covers  two  collection  periods  in  both 
1967  and  1968.  At  13  of  the  50  sites,  at  least 
1  of  the  12  analyses  made  exceeded  the  ac- 
tionable level  of  5.0  parts  per  million  for 
DDT  and  Its  metabolites.  However,  the  resi- 
dues in  excess  of  6.0  ppm  were  sufficiently 
replicated  at  only  four  sites — the  Delaware 
River  at  Camden,  New  Jersey;  the  Tom  Big- 
bee  River  at  Mcintosh,  Alabama;  Lake  Mich- 
igan; and  Lake  Ontario.  The  analytical  tech- 
niques, shared  by  three  different  laborato- 
ries, resulted  In  such  a  wide  spread  variation 
In  residues  found  that  some  question  can 
be  expressed  as  to  the  reliability  of  data  on 
the  precise  quantities  of  pesticide  residue 
actually  present. 

Thus,  pestlddes  In  the  aquatic  environ- 
ment present  local  problems;  but  nation- 
wide, the  fishery  resource  appears  little 
troubled  by  the  long  contlnuouB  use  of 
chlorinated  hydrocarb<»  Inaectiddes.  The 
major  difficulty  will  rest  on  holding  residue 
levels  within  acceptable  bounds — not  in 
production  of  fish  and  shellfish. 
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HON.  TIM  LEE  CARTER 

OF    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  AprU  23.  1979 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been 
brought  to  my  attention  by  a  fellow  of 
the  American  College  of  Surgeons  and  an 
outstanding  physician  in  eastern  Ken- 
tucky that  interviews  with  servicemen 
from  Vietnam  revealed  that  many,  many 
ot  them  have  smoked  marihuana. 

We  constantly  hear  that  the  effects  of 
marihuana  are  unknown.  Perhaps  some 
are.  but  there  are  many  effects  that  have 
been  known  over  the  years:  and  In  the 
Middle  East  it  was  called  hashish, 
which  means  assassin.  In  my  opinion,  the 
name  was  well  deserved. 

Tor  reports  from  interviews  conducted 
by  a  fellow  of  the  American  College  of 
Surgeons.  Dr.  8.  H.  Flowers,  with  re- 
turnees from  Vietnam,  I  inclose  the  fol- 
lowing report: 

Thk  MmoLxsaoao 

CUNIC  AND  HOaPTTAL. 

MiddUtboro.  Ky..  March  i4,  H70. 
OoagraHman  Tnc  Ln  Cabtib, 
Bouse  Ogice  Building, 
WaaKingtcm,  D.C. 

Dbsb  an:  As  a  physician  here  In  Mlddlea- 
boro,  I  do  a  considerable  number  of  pre- 
employment  examinations,  and  In  this  way. 
come  Into  contact  with  an  Increasing  num- 
ber of  veterans  of  the  Vietnam  War.  who  have 
returned  from  service  and  are  getting  Joba. 

BeoenUy.  I  bsv*  talked  with  several  of 
these  men  regarding  their  own,  and  their 
fellow  aoldlefs'  experience  with  marijuana, 
and  especially  regarding  the  use  of  marijuana 
in  the  field.  whes«  It  snnms  to  be  more  com- 
monly used. 

Tbelr  converaatloo  Indicates  that — 

(1)  Marijuana  la  almost  as  ooounon  as 
any  other  weed  In  Viet  Nam.  It  Is  available 
in  the  field,  and  can  be  bought  In  almost 
any  store  for  a  vary  low  price.  The  natlvas 
use  It  widely. 

(2)  While  each  ex-soldler  denies  that  be 
himself  used  marijuana,  more  than  an  experi- 
mental single  puff  on  a  cigarette  of  It. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

(S)  lach  states  that  he  knows  that  many, 
60  to  60%,  of  the  Infantry  units  In  the  field 
are  "on"  marijuana.  Imagine  a  man  going 
into  battle  with  his  mentality  fogged  by  the 
use  of  a  drug! 

(4)  One  man  this  morning,  states  that  the 
effectlvenaas.  judgment,  and  alertnees  of 
any  man  on  this  drug  are  radically  reduced, 
even  to  the  point  of  the  "hopped  up"  man 
shooting  bis  fellow  soldier  purpoeely.  with- 
out knowing  that  it  was  one  of  his  own 
company. 

(5)  Further,  that  guards  on  duty,  taking 
the  drug,  neglected  their  posts  and  allowed 
the  enemy  to  infiltrate  the  camp  or  fortified 
position. 

(6)  Also,  that  men  Uklng  the  drxig  would 
resist  a  fellow  soldier,  objecting  to  their  use 
of  It — even  to  the  point  of  threatening  the 
Ufe  of  the  objector. 

(7)  The  above  statements  were  alarming 
to  me.  but  the  most  alarming  statement 
this  man  made  was  "the  ofBcers  in  charge  of 
the  Infantry  uniu.  In  which  he  was  serv- 
ing, made  no  effort  to  prevent  the  use  of  mari- 
juana In  that  unit."  Whether  this  was  a  con- 
dition only  In  the  company  in  which  this 
particular  man  served,  I  don't  know,  but  my 
reading  in  the  daily  newspapers  would  In- 
dicate that  It  was  not.  I  do  know  It  ought 
not  to  persist  In  any  company.  I  know  also, 
that  this  situation  has  been,  and  Is  being 
concealed  from  the  American  pepole. 

May  I  urge  you  to  use  your  poaltion  and 
considerable  Influence  to  put  pressure  on 
the  mlUtary  to  do  everything  necessary  to 
change  this  situation.  Tou  and  I  know  that 
any  militsj^  situation  can  be  changed.  If 
the  division  and  company  commanders  are 
forced  to  make  the  necessary  effort,  and  I 
presume,  that  it  will  be  neceesary  to  use 
more  than  ordinary  requests  with  tact,  and 
gentlemanly  persuasion.  I  think  force  must 
be  applied  to  the  division  and  company 
commanders  from  headquarters  to  remedy 
this  situation,  since  it  has  gone  on  to  the 
point  where  It,  apparently,  has  gone. 

Thanking  you  for  your  assistance  to  the 
American  people  In  this  thing,  I  am 
Stnoerely  yours, 

S.  H.  FLOWxas,  MJ>. 
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AIR  LINE  PILOTS  ASSOCIATION'S 
EIOHT-POINT  PROGRAM  FOR 
LEGISLATIVE  ACTION 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or  nxxMOis 

IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  RXPRXSKNTATIVIS 

Thwnday,  AftrU  23.  1970 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  BpcaXtr.  the 
March  1970  issue  of  Air  Line  Pilot  maga- 
zine carries  an  excellent  article  by  Mr. 
Phil  Salk  ouUining  the  Air  Line  Pilots 
Association's  eight-point  legislative 
program. 

I  am  placing  this  article  in  the  Rxcou 
because  the  ALFA  has  developed  a  broad 
program  of  legislative  action  which  is  of 
urgent  importance  to  the  entire  trans- 
portation industry. 

The  article  follows: 

ALPA'B  KaBT-PotMT  PaooaAM  on 
Cafrol   Hill 
(By  PHU  Salk) 

One  of  the  primary  reasons  for  ALPA's 
Home  Ofllce  move  to  Washington  last  year 
was  to  enhance  our  position  on  CaptUM  Hill 
and  in  the  regulatory  agencies  that  affect 
pUou  so  crlttcally.  Uke  ttie  Federal  Aviation 
Administration,  the  National  Transftortatlon 
Safety  Board  and  other  offices  of  tlie  govern- 
ment. 


Today  the  Association's  hopes  are  being 
realized  in  this  regard,  and  President  Ruby's 
assistant  for  government  liaison,  attorney 
Charles  King,  is  carrying  out  a  broad  pro- 
gram of  activities  that  are  making  ALPA's 
voice  heard  throughout  the  nation's  capital 
and  across  the  country. 

Here  is  a  progress  report  on  eight  of  the 
most  Important  Issues  facing  airline  plloU 
and  flight  crews  today: 

1.  Aircraft  hijacking. 

2.  Mandatory  minimum  standards  for  air- 
ports. 

3.  Master  Two  Step. 

4.  Funds  for  SST  development. 

6.  Age  60— right  to  continue  work. 

6.  Age  60 — full  social  security  benefits. 

7.  Airport-vended  trip  insurance. 

8.  Multiple  taxation. 

I.    AnU»A>T     HUACKma 

The  Association  is  continuing  its  efforts  to 
achieve  a  permanent  solution  to  the  hijack- 
ing problem.  Hijacking  of  commercial  air- 
planes will  cease  only  when  an  international 
agreement  is  reached  that  recognizes  hijack- 
ing as  a  vicious  International  crime  and  pro- 
videe  that  the  hijacker  shall  be  punished. 

Toward  this  end.  ALPA  was  largely  respon- 
sible for  ratification  of  the  Tokyo  Conven- 
tion by  the  U.S.  Oovernment  on  Sept.  6,  1969, 
and  also  for  the  Introduction  in  Congress  of 
concurrent  reeolutions  proposed  by  the  Asso- 
ciation, which  provide  that  the  Administra- 
tion should  act  immediately  to  enter  Into  bi- 
lateral agreements  with  as  many  nations  as 
possible  for  mandatory  extradition  of  a  hi- 
jacker. Including  a  hijacker  who  requesU 
political  asylum. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Oon.  Res. 
340  and  341)  was  introduoed  In  the  House 
by  forty-three  House  members,  including  the 
principal  sponsor.  Congressman  Pudnski 
(lUlnoU).  on  Sept.  16,  1969.  the  same  day 
th»t  the  Revolutionary  Oovernment  of  Cuba 
announced  the  enactment  of  a  law  permit- 
ting Cub*  to  enter  into  bUateral  agreemenU 
for  requesting  the  return  of  a  hijacker.  An 
identical  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  38)  was  in- 
troduced In  the  Senate  by  Senator  Cannon 
(Nevada)  on  Sept.  34.  1969. 

In  the  International  area,  the  Association 
participated  In  the  second  meeting  of  the 
ICAO  Legal  Subcommittee  on  Unlawful 
Seizure  of  Aircraft  which  began  Sept.  22, 
1969.  Attorney  King  was  an  Advisor  to  the 
U.S.  Delegation  and  In  addition,  coordlnskted 
bis  activities  with  the  IFALPA  RepresenU- 
Uve  Captain  Qrady  Stone  (EAL)  and  the 
LATA  representative  In  urging  the  delegates 
to  consider  the  hijacking  problem  an  air 
safety  problem  rather  than  one  of  a  political 
nature. 

This  Subcommittee,  made  up  of  delegates 
from  11  countries,  was  charged  with  prepar- 
ing an  International  agreement  or  convention 
that  would  deter  hijackers  by  making  the  act 
of  hijacking  an  aircraft  a  punishable  offenss 
and  providing  for  appropriate  measures  with 
respect  to  prosecution  and  extradition  of  the 
offender.  The  Association  has  been  Invited  to 
participate  again  as  an  advisor  to  the  U.S. 
Delegation  when  the  Legal  Committee  of 
ICAO  meets  this  month  to  consider  the  con- 
vention drafted  by  the  Legal  Subcommittee. 

The  Association  Is  presently  engaged  in  a 
program  urging  the  State  Department  to  a»A 
bilateral  agreements  with  as  many  nations  as 
possible  for  mandatory  extradition  ot  air- 
plane hijackers.  At  the  time  ALPA's  efforts 
began  In  this  area,  none  ot  the  more  than 
80  bilateral  extradition  agreements  In  exist- 
ence recognised  the  crime  of  aircraft  hi- 
jacking. Following  our  efforts,  which  Included 
the  resolutions  introduced  in  Congress,  the 
State  Department  has  thus  far  entered  into 
negotiations  to  amend  extradition  treaties 
with  the  United  Kingdom.  France,  Spain, 
Italy  and  New  2>aland.  Etowever,  the  amend- 
ment of  such  treaties  over  the  psst  five- 
month  period  has  been  too  alow.  The  Asso- 
claitlon  believes  the  State  Department  should 
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make  more  than  tliree  lawyers  available  for 
this  puipoM  and  should  furnish  tSie  lawyers 
concerned  with  adeqviate  travel  funds. 

Hijacking  is  a  subject  requiring  liaison 
not  only  with  the  Congress  but  also  with 
the  PAA,  Department  of  Justice,  Department 
of  State  and  the  Air  Transport  Association. 
This  U  pointed  up  by  the  $26,000  ALPA-ATA 
combined  hijacking  reward  offer  which  was 
coordinated  with  FAA  and  the  Department  of 
Justice,  and  also  by  consideration  of  sug- 
gested anti-hljacklng  devices  which  woiUd 
have  to  be  approved  by  PAA,  installed  by 
ATA,  and  approved  by  our  members. 

Some  of  the  ALPA  members  actively  en- 
gaged In  the  AnU-Hljacklng  program  In- 
clude Captains  Grady  Stone  (EAL) ,  Ray  Oer- 
ber  (PAA) ,  B.  J.  Dietrich  (BNP) .  P.  L.  Hous- 
ton (NWA),  Homer  Mouden  (BNP),  and 
Jim  O.  Brown  (NAL) . 

S.     MANOATOtT     IflNUfUM     BTANOAXOe    FOB 
AIBPOBTS 

The  Association  was  affm-ded  an  oppor- 
t\inlty  to  press  for  mandatory  minimum 
safety  standards  for  airports  as  a  result  of 
recognition  by  the  Congress,  the  Administra- 
tion, and  the  aviation  community  that  many 
of  U.e  nation's  air  carrier  airports  are  obso- 
lete. Legislation  was  introduced  In  the  House 
and  Senate,  finally  resulting  in  House  Bill 
H.B.  14466  enUUed  "Aviation  PaciUtles  Ex- 
pansion Act  of  1969,"  and  Senate  Bill  S.  3108 
which  are  both  concerned  with  the  expan- 
sion and  Improvement  of  the  nation's  air- 
port and  airways  system  and  with  providing 
funds  to  carry  out  the  legislation.  The  As- 
sociation testified  on  the  propoeed  legislation 
before  the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee  on  Friday,  July  26, 
1969  and  the  Senate  Committee  on  Com- 
merce on  June  24,  1969,  at  which  times  As- 
sociation representatives  urged  that  what 
was  needed  was  not  more  airports,  but  better 
airports  than  we  now  have. 

The  Association's  position  was  that  the 
only  way  we  are  going  to  get  airports  that 
provide  an  adequate  margin  of  safety  for 
flight  operations  was  to  require  air  carrier 
airports  to  meet  minimum  safe  standards 
uitder  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act.  In 
this  way.  all  Interested  parties.  Including 
ALPA,  would  participate  In  the  formulation 
of  the  required  airport  standards. 

It  should  be  noted  that  In  the  course  of 
the  bearings  before  the  House  and  Senate, 
ALPA  was  alone  In  requesting  airport  man- 
datory minimum  standards  and  was  op- 
posed by  the  FAA  on  grounds  that  the  Ad- 
ministration had  authorization  to  do  this, 
but  had  never  found  It  neceesary.  The  Asso- 
ciation's position  was  presented  to  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  by  Captain  Joseph  Meek 
(DAL)  accompanied  by  President  Ruby  and 
Captain  PhU  Perry  (NAL) .  In  the  House,  the 
Association's  position  was  presMited  sgain 
by  Mr.  Ruby,  Captain  Meek  and  Captain  Bill 
Alford  (BNF). 

HJl.  14466  (Aviation  PaclUties  Expansion 
Act  of  1969)  was  amended  by  the  House 
Committee  to  require  certification  of  air 
carrier  airports.  The  bill,  in  this  form,  passed 
In  the  House  on  November  6.  1869.  In  spite 
of  the  Association's  efforts  to  effect  a  similar 
amendment  of  the  Senate  blU,  S  3108  was 
not  amended  In  Committee  and  probably  will 
pass  the  Senate  without  airport  certification 
provisions  in  it.  A  conference  to  resolve  the 
differences  In  the  House  and  Senate  bills 
was  due  to  take  place  as  this  Issue  goes  to 
press. 

Following  passage  of  HA.  14466  by  the 
House,  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Admin- 
istrative Practice  and  Procedures,  chaired  by 
Senator  Edward  Kennedy.  scheduled 
hearings  concerned  with  whether  FAA  was 
carrying  out  Its  statutory  responsibilities  to 
promote  the  safety  of  flight  of  civil  aircraft 
The  Association  took  thU  opportunity  to 
testify  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Jan.  31 
to  again  pass  for  establishment  of  mandatory 
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minimum  standards  at  air  carrier  airports 
by  the  FAA. 

The  Association's  position  before  the  Ken- 
nedy Subcommittee  was  presented  by  Cap- 
tain MMk,  Captain  Perry  and  Ci4>taln  Alford. 
Captain  Meek  testified:  "The  Association, 
which  represents  more  than  30.000  airline 
pilots  who  dally  fly  Into  and  out  of  many  of 
the  nation's  obsolete  airports.  Is  particularly 
concerned  that  the  FAA.  which  has  the  re- 
sponsibility to  establish  minimum  standards 
In  the  Interest  of  safety,  has  failed  over  the 
past  10  years  to  exercise  Its  authority  to  pre- 
scribe minimum  standards  for  airports. 

"Moreover,  the  PAA  Insists  today  that  es- 
tablishing minimum  standards  is  unneces- 
sary because  existing  mechanisms  adequately 
ensure  safety  In  the  operation  of  the  nation's 
air  carrier  airports. 

"We  believe  this  position  is  not  responsible 
m  view  of  more  than  140  air  carrier  accidents 
that  have  occurred  since  1957  at  or  near  air- 
ports and  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Associa- 
tion's most  qualified  air  safety  representa- 
tives, would  not  have  happened  had  there 
been  proper  mandatory  standards  set  by  the 
PAA. 

"In  these  accidents,  there  were  more  than 
223  persons  killed.  118  persons  seriously  In- 
jured, and  140  air  carrier  aircraft  substan- 
tially damaged  or  destroyed.  In  addition, 
there  have  been  numerous  potentially  dan- 
gerous aircraft  Incidents  at  airports  In  which 
there  were  no  fatalities,  serious  injuries,  or 
major  aircraft  damage  due  to  flight  crew  skill 
and  fortunate  circumstances." 

In  connection  with  the  Kennedy  subcom- 
mittee hearings,  ALPA  which  works  closely 
with  the  National  Transportation  Safety 
Board  in  matters  of  air  safety,  noted  that 
Governor  Reed.  Chairman  of  the  Safety 
Board,  testified  that  airport  standards  Is  an 
Important  problem  and  the  NTSB  would  like 
to  see  minimum  standards  for  airports  es- 
tablished. He  also  testified  that  It  was  a 
possibility  that  NTSB  would  recommend  cer- 
tification of  airports  to  PAA. 

3.   KASTBB  TWO-BTEP  PROCBAM 

Aeromedlcal  Committee  men>bers  Captains 
Richard  B.  Stone  (NEA),  John  Oaylord 
(CAL),  and  C.  S.  Hugglns  (BNF),  and  First 
Vice  President  Robert  L.  TuUy  (EAL)  have 
been  following  a  very  aggressive  and  positive 
program  to  prevent  PAA  from  putting  this 
procedure  into  effect.  Their  program  includes 
Congressional  liaison  and  liaison  with  other 
aviation  and  governmental  agencies. 

The  Association's  Master  Two-Step  pro- 
gram is  still  in  progress. 

4.     rtTNDS     rOB     DEVELOPMENT     OF      SUPEKSONIC 
AIBCBAFT 

To  assist  In  making  an  appropriation  of 
$86  million  available  to  the  PAA  for  devel- 
opment of  a  supersonic  transport  aircraft, 
the  Association  wrote  to  all  60  members  of 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee  and 
strongly  urged  that  sufficient  funds  be  made 
available  to  continue  the  SST  project  at  a 
pace  that  would  assure  that  U.S.-bullt  air- 
craft would  be  available  to  air  carriers  In  the 
future.  Speaking  on  behalf  of  the  members 
of  the  Association,  President  Ruby  Informed 
the  members  of  the  committee  that  air  line 
pilots  in  the  United  States  would  prefer  to 
fly  a  supersonic  transport  built  in  the  United 
States  over  aircraft  built  by  any  other  coun- 
try. Several  members  of  the  committee  re- 
plied to  our  letter  and  thanked  the  Associa- 
tion for  its  views.  The  $86  million  proposal 
was  approved  by  the  committee  and  later 
enacted  Into  law. 

8.   AGS  SO— BIGHT  TO  CONTINUE  WOBX 

Members  of  the  Air  Line  Pilots  Association 
appeared  and  gave  testimony  at  the  Senate 
Special  Committee  on  Aging  Hearing  In 
Washington.  D.C.  on  Dec.  19,  1969.  Present- 
ing papers  at  the  hearing  for  the  Associa- 
tion were  First  Vice  President  Robert  L. 
Tully  (KAL),  Captain  Stewart  W.  Hopkins 
(DAL    Retired),    CH>taln    Charles    Rogers 
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(EAL) ,  and  Dr.  Robert  Proper,  Lovelace  Foun- 
dation, (^ptaln  Gerry  Ooas.  Chairman.  ALPA 
Committee  on  Discrimination  In  Pilot  Em- 
ployment, was  unable  to  testify  at  the  hear- 
ing due  to  an  illness  In  the  family. 

Some  excerpts  of  the  testimony  given  by 
ALPA  members  Included  the  foUowlug: 
"Since  1959,  when  the  PAA  established  Its 
ccxnpulsory  retirement  regulation  for  air  line 
pUoU  (Section  121.383(c)  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Regulation),  some  700  air  line 
pilots  have  been  forced  Into  retirement  at 
their  60th  birthday,  even  though  their  cur- 
rent, PAA-requlred  physical  and  proficiency 
examination  have  shown  them  to  be  compe- 
tent, qualified  and  In  faultless  physical  con- 
dition. CurrenUy,  age  limitations  are  also 
being  urged  as  a  means  to  limit  the  progres- 
sion of  senior  air  line  pilots  to  new  aircraft 
types,  primarily  because  the  age  60  limita- 
tion reduces  the  period  in  which  a  carrier 
may  amortize  its  training  costs.  As  a  conse- 
quence, one  arbitrary  age  limitation  tends  to 
give  birth  to  another." 

"The  most  striking  feature  of  the  com- 
pulsory retirement  rule  for  air  line  pilots  Is 
that  it  is  Imposed  by  an  agency  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  and  at  a  time  when  our 
nation's  policy  Is  unequivocally  opposed  to 
forced  retirement.  In  any  form.  We  air  line 
pilots  have  the  rather  dubious  distinction  of 
being  the  only  group  of  employees  In  private 
industry,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  on  whom  the 
Federal  Government  has  imposed  a  manda- 
tory retirement  age.  And  with  the  enactment 
of  the  Age  Discrimination  in  Employment 
Act  of  1967,  our  employers,  the  air  lines,  were 
legally  forbidden  to  terminate  careers  solely 
because  of  age,  though  this  is  precisely  what 
PAA  is  doing  today,  as  it  has  been  ever  since 
1960." 

"A  1969  thesis  Issued  by  the  Aviation  Med- 
icine Research  Laboratory  of  Ohio  State 
University  concluded  that  the  possibility  of 
sudden  incapacitation  among  the  air  line 
pilots  at  age  55  and  above  -^-as  substantially 
less  than  the  possibility  of  such  an  occur- 
rence between  ages  40  and  56." 

"FAA  has  never  offered  any  medical  or 
scientific  data  supporting  compulsory  retire- 
ment at  age  60  for  air  line  pilots;  a  federally- 
funded  study  of  this  subect  conducted  at 
Georgetown  University  under  FAA  auspices 
some  years  ago  ended  without  any  published 
findings  after  an  expenditure  of  seven  mil- 
lion dollars." 

"Because  normal  Social  Security  benefiu 
are  not  available  until  five  years  after  re- 
tirement, a  pilot's  financial  maintenance 
during  his  retirement  years  may  well  be  a 
subject  of  serious  concern." 

"We  believe  that  it  Is  consistent  with  all 
affected  Interests  to  suggest  tbat,  at  long 
last,  a  public  hearing  of  all  the  evidence  for 
or  against  the  rule  compulsory  retirement  at 
age  60  for  air  Une  pilots  be  held  by  FAA." 

"I  am  convinced  that  compulsory  retire- 
ment under  these  circumstances  Is  con- 
trary not  only  to  the  principles  for  which 
this  committee  stands,  but  also  that  It  is 
completely  inconsistent  with  my  rights  as  a 
citizen  to  equal  protection  of  the  law." 

Captains  Clyde  Mulrheld,  Jr.,  (EAL)  and 
Truman  Outland  (DAL)  also  participated 
in  the  hearing  and  Captain  Outland  was 
called  to  testify. 

Members  of  the  Association's  Committee 
on  Discrimination  In  Pilot  Employment  are 
pursuing  an  active  program  to  get  the  FAA's 
mandatory  age  60  compulsory  retirement  for 
airline  pilots  removed. 

S.  ACK  so FULL  SOCIAL  SECUBrrY  BENEFITS 

The  following  testimony  was  given  by  the 
Honorable  Jerry  L.  Pettis,  California  33rd 
Congressional  District,  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Bleans  In  November. 
"I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  for  the 
opportunity  to  come  before  this  committee 
to  testify  In  8Ui^>ort  to  my  bill,  H.B.  313,  on 
the  subject  of  Social  Security.  In  essence. 
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this  propoMd  laglalattOB  would  pennlt  eer- 
taln  indtTtduals  who  are  forced  to  r«ttre  at 
•g*  60  under  Peder«l  regulations  to  con- 
tinue to  p»7  Social  Security  taxes  and  re- 
ceive appropriate  benefit  credit  for  tboa* 
payments  until  ther  reach  8S,  when  full 
social  security  benefits  are  presently  payable. 
My  statement  wtU  be  brief  and  to  the  point. 

"Basically.  It  is  a  simple  piece  of  legisla- 
tion with  a  single  specific  purpose.  lu  aim 
to  to  eliminate  what  I  bellere  to  be  an  obvi- 
ous, glaring  injustice  to  thousands  of  this 
nation's  air  Une  pilots.  They  are  caught  now 
In  a  situation  completely  beyond  their  con- 
trol because  one  federal  regulation,  that  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administration,  re- 
quires that  they  retire  at  age  60  while  other 
federal  law.  that  of  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration, requires  that  they  wait  until 
age  6&  to  receive  lower  benefits  of  Social 
Security. 

•This  Is  doubtlessly  one  of  those  unmeant 
Inequities  caused  by  overlapping  federal  reg- 
ulations but  It  Is  a  burdensome  oversight 
nonetheless.  To  my  knowledge,  the  air  Une 
pilots  are  the  only  workers  who  are,  collec- 
tively, so  Tlctlmlaed  by  such  a  legal  caprice. 
And  It  to  my  sincere  wish  that  this  commit- 
tee will  see  fit  to  correct  It  by  eliminating 
thto  five-year  Umbo  of  uncertainty  hanging 
over  a  group  of  nten  who  work  with  great 
dedication  under  extreme  burdens  of  respon- 
sibility. Incidentally,  the  F.A.A.  also  con- 
troto  the  medical  and  disability  requirements 
of  pilots  as  part  of  Its  normal  jurisdiction. 

*'It  to  currently  estimated  that  some  4,000 
members  of  the  Air  Une  Pilots  Association 
will  reach  age  60  In  the  next  10  years.  Be- 
cause they  are  caught  in  thto  Intolerable 
situation  many  of  these  men.  perhaps  a  ma- 
jority, win  continue  working  In  some  related 
field.  But  the  pilot  who  cannot  or  does  not 
wtoh  to  continue  working  should  have  the 
right  to  Immediate  payments  of  bis  Social 
Security  benefits  upon  forced  retlren>ent 
as  a  pilot. 

*Today  tbe  technology  of  flying  atrcraft 
which  to  becoming  Increasingly  complex  to 
such  that  theae  Indlvlduato  have  to  be  vlr- 
ttially  hlgh-trmlned  scientists.  And  air  lines 
are  experiencing  a  shortage  of  qualified  ap- 
plicants for  thto  Tltal  and  extremely  de- 
manding iwuft—lun.  I  think  the  least  we 
can  do  to  to  give  them  a  fair  break  at  re- 
tirement. For  many  years.  Social  Security 
has  been  promoted  as  the  best  Insurance  a 
man  can  buy.  If  that  to  so.  then  It  should  be 
as  good  for  pilots  as  for  others. 

"I  win  ekjse  with  the  hope  that  the  Com- 
mittee will  look  favorably  on  thto  suggeatloo. 
Thank  you." 

Present  at  the  hearing  were  Kay  Mclf urray, 
ALPA  executive  administrator.  Harry  McKee. 
acting  director  of  public  relations,  and 
Charles  King,  assistant  to  tbe  president  for 
govenunsBt  liaison. 

nnie  Hooae  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
win  meet  ta  executive  session  ihortly  and 
decide  whether  or  not  the  proposed  amend- 
ment of  the  Social  Security  law  should  be 
adopted  by  the  committee  and  recommeoded 
for  approval  by  tbe  House. 

T.    AIBPOKr    tMMIMU    TklP    DiSuaAJICX 


Tha  AaodatloB's  legislative  efforta  to  pre- 
clude the  sale  of  vending  machln*  Insurance 
either  by  state  law  or  a  federal  law  have  been 
given  a  high  priority.  The  Acsoclatlon  plans 
to  TicoTDOsly  rensw  Its  efforts  both  at  tbe 
state  and  federal  levels  by  updating  its  legis- 
lative package  for  use  In  opposing  vending 
machine  Insurance,  by  contacting  the  In- 
surance coBunlartoners  of  all  states  to  express 
our  oppoattkn,  and  to  offer  our  assistance 
to  those  oppoaed  to  vending  machine  tnsur- 
aaee  by  (unistalng  documents  and  mem- 
bers of  the  awnrtatlon  to  present  testimony 
befoi*  taeonaee  eoountosioners  and  tbe 
legtalattva  botfas  aC  tbe  states.  At  tbe  federal 
level,  tbe  Aaaadatlan  will  continue  to  work 
sale  of  reMdlac  aaacfalne  type  insurance  pas- 
sengers traveling  on  air  carrier  aircraft. 
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•.    KirX.TIFLK    TAXATIOir 

More  and  more  states  and  cities  are  pass- 
ing tax  laws  for  the  purpose  of  collecting 
Income  taxes  from  nonresidents  who  are 
engaged  In  interstate  commerce.  Alaska  to 
one  such  state. 

Through  the  combined  efforts  of  a  group 
of  disgruntled  taxpayers  from  various  ALfA. 
Maritime,  and  Teamster  Councils,  legisla- 
tive blUs  have  now  been  Introduced  In  Con- 
gress that  could  give  AIJ>A  members  some 
relief  from  such  tax  practices  by  states  or 
dUes. 

am  S.  3044  has  been  Introduced  In  the 
Senate  by  Senators  Magnuson  and  Jackson, 
am  HJi.  1240  has  been  introduced  In  the 
House  by  Congressman  Moss,  and  Bill  HJI. 
10634  has  been  Introduced  by  Congressman 
Adams.  All  three  bills  would  accomplish  es- 
sentially the  same  purpose,  to  amend  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  and  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  In  order  to  provide  that 
no  part  of  the  salary  paid  by  a  carrier  to 
an  employee  who  performs  his  regularly  as- 
signed duties  in  more  than  one  state  shall 
be  withheld  by  other  than  the  state  or  sub- 
dlvUlou  of  the  employee's  residence  and  only 
pursuant  to  the  laws  of  such  state  or  sub- 
division. These  bills  also  provide  that  the 
carrier  shall  not  file  any  Information  for 
tax  purposes  with  any  state  or  subdivision 
thereof  other  than  the  state  or  subdivision 
of  residence. 

All  ALPA  members  were  urgd  to  write 
personal  letters  to  their  representatives  la 
Congress  supporting  this  position. 

The  Association  to  presently  engaged  with 
the  traxxsportation  unions  and  managements 
of  the  other  modes  of  transportation  to  elim- 
inate the  problem  of  multiple  taxation,  prob- 
ably by  legtolation  such  as  U  described  above 
Thto  to  one  of  the  major  projects  in  tbe  legto- 
lative  program  of  tbe  Association  this  year. 

ALT*  "a     LBOIBLATrV*     SCTITn  1— 

Tbe  Association's  legislative  and  govern- 
mental affairs  program  U  moving  ahead,  with 
work  under  way  in  doeens  of  Important  areas 
In  addition  to  tbe  eight  key  issues  descrit>ed 
in  thto  arUde. 

Wltb  thto  major  activity  la  full  •wing. 
ALPA's  voice  to  being  heard  sooner,  stronger 
and  more  effectively  across  the  land. 


Ajnil  S3,  1970 


RELEVANCY  IN  LEARNINO 


HON.  GEORGE  L  BROWN,  JR. 

or  cauFonfiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thwtday,  April  23.  1970 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Callfomla.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  have  often  addressed  this  tribunal 
on  the  drastic  need  for  educational  In- 
stitutions to  respond  to  the  real  needs 
of  its  student  body — on  the  professional 
school  to  respond  to  the  needs  of  the 
profession.  When  academic  administra- 
tions do  not  respond  or  do  not  attempt 
to  respond,  we  witness  riots — as  we  have 
seen  throughout  the  country  on  college 
campiises  these  past  months. 

It  is  often  stated  that  law  changes 
society;  some  disagree  and  say  society 
changes  the  law.  In  either  event — one 
thing  is  certain — the  law  and  the  lawyer 
play  a  major  role  in  society's  changing 
valoea.  The  outstanding  law  schools  train 
the  creative  and  responsive  mind.  If  law 
schools  are  omissive  In  meeting  the  needs 
of  its  constituency — then  I  see  little  hope 
in  our  educational  system. 

lAW  schools  and  their  administrators 
should  be  showing  the  way  for  the  other 
professional  and  academic  institutions. 


Some  students  at  Hastings  College  of 
Law.  a  part  of  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia, have  challenged  the  school's  admin- 
istration to  respond  to  the  needs  of  the 
profession,  the  needs  of  the  public  and 
the  needs  of  the  student  body.  I  am  in- 
serting into  the  Record  a  copy  of  the 
students'  petition  to  the  law  school's  ad- 
ministration. 

I  am  confident,  in  the  fine  tradition  of 
Hastings,  that  the  school  will  make  the 
appropriate  response  to  the  petition. 
PrrmoN 

We.  the  students  of  Hastings  College  of 
the  Law,  hereby  Inform  the  people  of  Cali- 
fornia that  a  crisis  extots  at  the  College,  a 
part  of  the  University  of  California,  and  we 
request  the  aslstance  of  the  public  in  re- 
dresiiing  our  grievances.  Our  grievances  fall 
into  the  following  general  categories: 

I.    FINANCIAL    ASaiSTAMCX    VOB    aTTTBEinS 

The  Hastings  Administration  has  demon- 
strated that  It  does  not  understand  that  the 
purpose  of  financial  anslstance  is  to  assist 
those  who  need  It,  Heretofore  the  Adminis- 
tration has  treated  financial  asstotance  pro- 
grams as  a  source  of  rewards  or  prizes  to  be 
handed  out  to  students  without  regard  to 
their  need  for  funds. 

The  Work/Study  program,  funded  by  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, to  intended  to  benefit  those  students 
whose  parent*  (and  not  the  students  them- 
selves) earn  less  than  $7JH)0  per  year.  Thus, 
while  Hastings  had  only  tbree  black  stu- 
dents last  year  in  a  student  body  of  1,100 
partly  because  there  were  no  funds  to  as- 
sUt  those  who  could  not  afford  to  come  to 
Hastings,  the  Admlntotratlon  awarded  Work/ 
Study  funds  to  the  son  of  Assemblyman  Don 
Mulford,  the  Assemblyman  from  the  wealthy 
suburb  of  Piedmont.  Although  Assembly- 
man Mulford  last  year  funded  a  new  scholar- 
ship for  Hastings  students,  the  Hastings  Ad- 
ministration found  It  necessary  to  give  As- 
semblyman Mulford's  son  money  which  the 
Federal  government  had  earmarked  for  stu- 
dents from  poor  families.  As  a  result  of  Hast- 
ings' Inability  to  Justify  the  amotmt  of 
Work/Study  money  given  students  In  rela- 
tion to  their  need,  the  Hastings  Administra- 
tion was  told  by  the  Department  of  HEW, 
nearly  a  year  ago,  to  document  the  "need" 
factor  for  funds  expended  or  reimburse  the 
Federal  government  for  thote  funds.  Hast- 
ings agreed  to  do  thU  by  July  1,  1909,  but 
has  not  yet  complied  with  thto  agreement. 
Hastings'  failure  to  administer  the  Work/ 
Study  program  in  the  manner  Intended  re- 
sulted In  the  cut-oS  of  Work/Study  funds 
for  Hastings  by  the  Federal  government  on 
December  31.  1909. 

Again.  whUe  the  Hastings  Administration 
was  claiming  that  no  funds  were  available 
to  adequately  finance  needy  students.  It 
handed  out  over  MS  ,000  In  scholarships  to 
Btadento,  largely  wlttiout  regard  to  the  re- 
cipients' need  for  It.  In  fact.  In  many  cases 
the  scholarahlpe  "traditionally"  go  to  stu- 
dents who  hold  certain  non-paid  offices  or 
IKiBltlons  favored  by  the  Administration.  Al- 
though the  Hastings  Admlntotratlon  admits 
that  these  scholarahlpe  are  by  no  means  lim- 
ited to  these  nradltlonal"  reclplenU,  Hast- 
ings cannot  find  the  money  to  finance  needy 
students. 

Thus.  Hastings'  financial  assistance  pro- 
gram assures  that  the  state  law  school  will 
continue  to  produce  Inordinate  numt>ers  of 
middle  and  upper-class,  white  graduates. 

a.  eaaoDra 
Hastings  CoUefe  would  have  its  students 
believe  that  Its  "anonymous"  system  of  grad- 
ing to  saeroeanet.  Thto  system,  upon  which 
depends  the  very  survival  of  tbe  students' 
careers  and  on  which  basto  Jobs  are  handed 
out;  at  graduatlOB.  operate  on  the  theory  that 
profeasors  grade  ejtainlnatlon  books  with  ex- 
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aminatlon  numbers  rather  than  names  on 
them  to  ensure  unbiased  grading.  No  one  to 
supposed  to  have  access  to  the  numbers  other 
than  the  College  Administration,  which 
matches  the  grades  and  numbers  with  the 
names.  We  have  also  been  assured  that  there 
Is  no  way  anyone  can  tamper  with  these 
grades — and  we  believed  this. 

However,  the  system  is  a  sham.  Without 
the  students'  knowledge,  Hastings  has  Ijeen 
separating  U^t  exam  books  of  the  top  ten 
students  in  each  course,  supposedly  to  en- 
able each  professor  to  evaluate  his  examina- 
tion qu?8tlons  better  when  grading  the 
"lower"  students.  Thus,  a  professor  is  to 
grade  an  exam  which  he  has  been  told  was 
written  by  a  "top"  student  on  the  same  basto 
as  that  written  by  one  who  is  not  a  "top" 
student.  For  an  educofioiMiJ  l-istltutlon  to 
employ  such  a  practice  is  unpardonable  In 
the  light  of  the  many  classroom  studies  done 
on  the  self-fulfilling  nature  of  a  teacher's 
expectations  of  a  particular  student's  per- 
formance. (Pygmalion  In  The  Classroom,  by 
Robert  Rosenthal  and  Lenore  Jacobson,  dem- 
onstrates thto  principle.) 

Furthermore,  It  has  recently  been  discov- 
ered that  the  Hastings  Administration  made 
a  written  proposal  to  a  student  offering  a 
passing  grade  in  a  course  without  the  neces- 
sity of  ever  examining  in  the  course. 

Thus,  the  Administration  can  and  will  as- 
sign any  grade  they  wish  to  any  student 
wblle  at  the  same  time  denying  that  they 
have  the  power  to  do  so.  The  Importance  of 
grades  at  a  law  school  cannot  be  over-em- 
phasized. Yet  If  a  student  has  Professor  X 
for  the  required  course  In  Evidence  at  Has- 
tings, his  class  median  to  five  points  lower 
than  that  of  Professor  Y.  Five  points  on  a 
student's  aver?.pe  can  mean  the  difference 
betvroen  getting  a  good  job  or  no  job  at  all. 
Five  points  can  mean  tbe  end  of  a  student's 
long-planned  career  In  the  law. 

3.    CtTKBICtn-CM 

Hastings  continues  to  force-feed  Its  stu- 
dents the  knowledge  necessary  to  serve  the 
wealthy  elements  of  society.  The  weightiest 
course  (In  terms  of  academic  units)  given 
in  the  second  year  is  the  required  course  In 
Trusts  and  Estates,  a  course  which  serves  the 
needs  of  only  about  4%  of  the  American 
people.  Yet.  Hastings  offers  no  courses  In 
Juvenile  law,  military  law,  and  draft  law — 
subjects  which  affect  large  numbers  of  peo- 
ple whose  needs  apparently  are  not  Important 
enough  to  be  considered  by  the  state-owned 
university. 

The  Hastings  Administration  has  been  «t- 
temptlng  to  set  up  a  course  in  conjunction 
with  the  University  of  California  School  of 
Medicine,  but  a  Hastings  student,  after  two 
months  work,  put  together  such  a  cotirse,  and 
it  to  now  being  taught  at  Hastings — ^for  no 
credit.  WhUe  the  ancient  Hastings  cur- 
riculum suffers  Increasing  academic  arterlo- 
scleroeto.  the  Admlntotratlon's  response  (In  a 
recent  TV  interview)  Is  simply  that  "Socio- 
logy Is  ruining  Boalt  Hall  (the  law  school  at 
VS.  Berkeley)  and  the  University  of  South- 
em  California  Law  School."  Thus,  poverty 
law  should  not  be  a  proper  course  of  study 
at  Hastings,  because  of  Its  Inherent  socio- 
logical aspects. 

Hastings  College,  located  within  three 
blocks  of  the  Federal  and  State  courts  and 
administrative  agencies,  has  not  bad  the 
imagination  to  make  use  of  thto  natural  ad- 
vantage. These  institutions  might  Just  as 
well  be  500  miles  away. 

The  Administration  and  Faculty  of  Hast- 
ings CoUege  of  the  Law  are  tmwllllng  and/ 
or  unable  to  up-date  the  curriculum.  Only 
the  students  are  willing  to  do  thto,  but  we 
are  allowed  no  voice. 

4.    THE  BAD  FArTH  SHOWN  »T   HASTINGS  TOWAKO 

rrs  STUDSNTS 
Thto  year  a  group  of  students  attempting 
to   Implement  a  directed  studies  course  in 
water  pollution  law  8i>ent  several  days  on  the 
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researcb  necessary  to  write  a  proposal  for 

the  course.  The  proposal  was  approved — with 
the  stipulation  that  each  student  would  sub- 
mit a  pai>er  whose  minimum  length  would  be 
."-fty  pages.  These  papers  were  to  be  graded 
"rigorously"  by  the  Instructor,  after  which 
each  paper  was  subject  to  review  by  the 
entire  Faculty.  Thto  was  a  very  effective 
means  of  "processing"  a  student  request,  as 
most  of  the  students  who  prepared  the  pro- 
posal subsequently  transferred  Into  more 
traditional  courses. 

Although  there  had  been  no  campus  dis- 
turbances or  violence  at  Hastings,  a  com- 
mittee of  Faculty  members  was  formed  to 
deal  with  student  disturbances.  An  hour  be- 
fore a  meeting  of  students.  Faculty,  and  Atl- 
mlnistratlon  was  to  take  place  on  April  3 
police  were  on  the  campus  conferring  v.'" 
the  administration;  yet  the  meeting  was  i 
scribed  the  following  day  by  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Chronicle  as  "a  different  kind  of  pro- 
test." "a  school  protest  with  some  class. "  The 
Administration  seems  intent  on  creating  : 
crtols,  and  it  has  succeeded. 

5.    RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  AdmlnUUaUon  does  not  admlntotrate 
at  Hastings.  Students  Initiated  the  new  but 
Inadequate  minority  students  recruitment 
program.  A  student  committee  was  formed 
to  help  Hastings  through  Its  financial  asstot- 
ance crisis.  The  used-book  exchange  was 
initiated  by  students  and  staffed  by  the  Hast- 
ings' Wives  Club.  Students  should  not  have 
to  admlntotrate — thto  is  what  the  Deans  are 
paid  to  do. 

It  has  become  apparent  that  two  overrid- 
ing obsessions  motivate  the  present  Hastings 
Admlntotratlon.  The  first  to  the  slavtoh  at- 
tention paid  to  the  California  Bar  Examina- 
tion results.  The  second  to  the  capturing  of 
famotis  names  for  the  collection  of  retired 
professors  comprtolng  the  "65  Club, "  Irre- 
spective of  their  current  ability  to  teach. 
Hastings  students  should  no  longer  be  made 
the  pavms  In  a  bar  examination  game  played 
against  other  law  schooto  by  the  Admlntotra- 
tlon. Nor  should  Hastings  professors  be  col- 
lected like  rare  butterflies,  to  be  put  on  dto- 
play  by  the  Deans.  We  ask  that  Hastings  be 
operated  leas  like  an  automatic  car  wash 
and  more  like  its  sister  institutions  in  tbe 
University  system — like  an  Institution  of 
learning. 

Since  only  the  Intervention  of  tbe  public 
on  behalf  of  the  student  can  now  save  the 
situation  at  Hastings,  we  request  that  the 
following  recommendations  be  Immediately 
Implemented: 

(a)  That  an  InveeUgation  be  made  of  the 
entire  Hastings  financial  assistance  program. 

(b)  That  student  examination  niunbers  be 
Issued  and  held  by  a  neutral  party  In  order 
to  minimize  any  possible  reprisals  against 
studenta  for  taking  thto  action. 

(c)  That  all  grades  already  earned  imder 
the  present  tainted  system  be  suspended  and 
replaced  by  grades  of  "Pass." 

(d)  That  the  present  Hastings  Administra- 
tion be  removed. 

(e)  That  the  new  admlntotratlon  process 
include  members  of  the  student  body,  Fac- 
ulty, and  practicing  attorneys. 

AprU  15,  1970  at  San  Francisco. 

Students  of  Hastings  College  of  Law : 

James  R.  Ayoob,  Gordon  N.  Baldwin,  Peter 
Blackman,  Edmund  K.  Brehl,  Sandra  Carter, 
Margot  Champagne,  Steven  Chase,  Ralph  A. 
Courtney  m. 

Darcy  T.  Qremer,  Richard  Draper,  Steven 
K.  Easton,  Mike  Fergtison,  Donald  Flschbach, 
Richard  Fischer  (concurs  in  recommenda- 
tions a,  b,  e,  d.  wltb  exception  of  Dean  An- 
derson). 

Dennto  T.  Gary.  Rl<Aard  Ooldman,  James  D. 
Orandjean,  Charles  Greenwood,  Alan  Hamp- 
son,  RiU  Herah.  Roger  Hurt,  Sharon  Jarvto. 

Ralph  Johnson,  David  Jung,  William  Jting, 
Bnice  Ketron,  Caroljm  Kresse,  J.  Kendrick 
Kresse,  Martin  Kresse,  Dennlson  Lane. 
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Howard  Levy,  Daniel  Louto,  Jon  Malsnee, 
Dave  McClaln,  J.  Michael  McGowan,  Edward 
E.  Mevl,  Clark  A.  Miller,  Mike  MUler.  Clar- 
ence Moy. 

John  Murray,  Richard  Oliver.  Gregory  C. 
Paraskou,  Deborah  Peyton,  Donald  Prigo, 
George  W.  Quick,  Mark  Ross,  John  D.  Roths- 
child. 

Zona  Sage.  Armand  Salese,  Donald  Schall, 
Leslie  Scher,  Ronald  Schlffman,  Douglas 
Schmidt,  Charles  Schwartz,  Mary  Schwartz, 
Terrence  Shannon. 

James  C.  Shine,  Arthur  W.  Simon,  Lowell 
W.  Sykes.  Robert  M.  Teete,  Jr.,  Tom  Whitener, 
Steven  Ybarra  (excepts  Dean  Anderson  from 
recommendation  d),  James  A.  Burke. 

Plecuse  make  your  feelings  known  to  any 
of  the  f oUowing : 

Hastings  Board  of  Directors 
Justice  A.  F.  Bray,  Dtotrlct  Court  of  Appeal, 
State  Building,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94102. 

Harry  H.  Hastings,  Esq.,  333  El  Cerrlto  Ave., 
Hillsborough,  Calif. 

Max  K.  Jamison.  Esq..  615  South  Flower 
St.,  Los  Angeles.  Calif..  90017. 

Justice  Daniel  R.  Shoemaker,  First  District 
Court  of  Appeal,  State  Building,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif.,  94102. 

Leonard  A.  Worthlngton,  Esq.,  Barneson 
Building,  266  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Calif.  94104. 

The  Board  of  Regents.  The  University  of 
California,  7th  Floor,  University  Hall,  Berke- 
ley, Calif..  94720. 

Senator  Albert  S.  Rodda.  4048  SUte  Ci^jltol 
Bldg..  Sacramento,  Calif.  96814  (Senate  Com- 
mittee onEduc.) 

Assemblyman  Victor  V.  Veysey,  141  South 
6th  Street,  Brawley,  Calif.  90227  (Assembly 
Committee  on  Educ.) 

Assemblyman  WlUle  L.  Brown,  Jr.,  666 
Octavla  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94102. 

Senator  George  R.  Moscone,  3082  State 
Capitol  Bldg.,  Sacramento,  CaUf.  95814. 

Harold  S.  Dobbs,  Esq..  351  CalUMnla  Street, 
San  Francisco,  CaUf.  94104. 

Ingemar  Eric  Hoberg,  Esq.,  703  Market,  San 
Francisco,  CalU.  94103. 

WiUiam  C.  SanfOTd,  Esq..  43  North  Sierra 
Street,  Reno,  Nev.  89604. 

Chief  Justice  Roger  J.  Traynor,  Chief  Jtto- 
tlce  of  the  Supreme  Court,  State  BuUdlng, 
Sten  Francisco,  Calif.  94102. 


CHAPLAIN'S  PRAYER  FOR  THE 
ASTRONAUTS 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF   PENHSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  23.  1970 

Mr.  M(X)RHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  recent  Apollo  13  crisis,  all  the  world 
prayed  for  the  safe  return  of  our  three 
courageous  astronauts.  After  Lovell, 
Haise,  and  Swigert  safely  returned  to 
earth,  Cmdr.  Philip  E.  Herauld,  TJJB. 
Navy  chaplain  of  the  Carrier  /ico  Jima. 
put  into  words  the  precise  feelings  of 
all  people.  C.  P.  Harris  of  the  McGrail- 
Coyne  Post  223,  Pittsburgh  Veterans  of 
foreign  Wars,  sent  me  the  prayer  and 
asked  that  I  include  it  in  the  Record  for 
my  colleagues.  The  following  is  Chaplain 
Herauld '6  prayer  for  the  astronauts: 

O  Lord,  we  JoyfuUy  welcome  back  to  earth 
Astronauts  Lovell,  Halse  and  Swigert,  who. 
by  Your  grace,  their  skill  and  the  skill  of 
many  men,  survived  the  dangers  encotmtered 
on  their  mission  and  returned  to  us  safe  and 
whole.  We  offer  our  humble  thanksgiving  for 
thto  successful  recovery.  Amen. 
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BENKPrrS  OF  THE  SPACE  PROGRAM 

HON.  JOHN  W.  WYDLER 

or    MIW    TO«K 

IN  THE  HOTJSS  OF  REPRESENT ATTVES 
Tuesday.  April  21.  1970 


Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  share  » 
deep  concern  with  many  of   my  col- 
leagues on  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics  that  the  American  peo- 
ple should  be  made  broadly  aware  of  the 
benefits  the  space  program  is  bringing 
to  them.  That  concern  is  highlighted  by 
the  fact  that  the  payoffs  are  often  In- 
direct, often  inUnglble,  and  often  very 
complicated.  Many  do  not  seem  to  the 
man  in  the  street  to  have  a  direct  impact 
on  his  life.  There  seems  to  be  a  wide  be- 
lief that  the  NASA  benefits  should  re- 
sult in  new  gadgets,  fancier  cars,  pocket- 
sized  air  conditioners  and  the  like.  I  am 
sure  that  many  results  of  space  research 
will  be  translated  eventually  by  privat* 
industries   into   such   intriguing   items. 
But  such  products,  in  terms  of  human 
existence,  in  terms  of  bettering  our  so- 
ciety and  environment,  could  hardly  be 
labeled  of  national  importance. 

The  Important  question  to  ask  Is  What 
Is  the  space  program  doing  for  peoide. 
for  their  health,  longevity,  for  purifying 
the  air  they  breathe;  for  the  security  of 
their  homes  and  families,  and  many  oth- 
er facets  of  daily  life?  The  answer  is  that 
NASA-sponsored  research  has  contrib- 
uted technologies  to  answer  many  of 
those  problems,  often  in  exciting  and 
dramatic  ways. 

Let  me  cite  one  example  of  which  I 
am  personally  aware,  because  it  *s  an 
outstanding  accomplishment  of  the 
Orumman  Aircraft  Corp.  Most  of  the 
Members  probably  know  that  Onunman 
has  been  deeply  aswdated  with  the 
ApoQo  program  as  the  manufacturerof 
the  lunar  excursion  module,  or  the  LEM. 
During  the  course  of  research  Into  bio- 
medical aspects  of  the  LEM.  Orumman 
engineers  became  aware  of  work  being 
done  by  Dr.  DeBakey.  the  famous  spe- 
cialist in  heart  transplants.  In  develop- 
ing a  device  by  which  hearts  and  lungs 
could  be  kept  alive  and  transported 
from  ooa  place  to  another.  This  was 
needed  because  donors  and  recipients 
■ometimes  cannot  be  brought  together 
In  the  same  hospital. 

The  Orommjm  engineers  quickly  saw 
that  by  applying  Apollo  technology  to 
this  devdopment.  they  could  produce  an 
efBetent  and  highly  reliable  device  to  do 
the  Job.  This  device  is  already  being  used 
to  great  advantage  by  giving  to  medical 
researchers  at  the  Baylor  College  of  Med- 
icine a  means  b7  vtilch  they  attMk  the 
problem  of  organ  incompatibility  and  re- 
jeetkm.  This,  we  all  know,  is  the  prtn- 
elpal  obstacle  to  be  overcome  in  provid- 
ing lon«evlty  to  people  with  new  hearts. 
It  will  atao  be  a  great  step-up  In  tracking 
body  ie}eetlan  of  otter  organs  such  as 
kldneya. 

Mov.  IM  oiM  eould  deny  that  such  a 
payoff  from  space  research  Is  a  very  Im- 
portant advance.  I  ask  tte  qaestloo:  How 
Important  eooM  that  devek>pment  be  to 
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a  farmer  in  Iowa,  a  stockbroker  In  New 
York,  or  a  mother  of  six  children  In 
Pasadena?  The  answer  Is  obvious.  An- 
other question  I  must  ask  Is  this:  Does 
the  farmer,  the  stockbroker,  the  mother, 
the  citizenry  of  this  country  know  of 
such  confribuUons— and  this  is  only  one 
of  hundreds  of  its  kind— to  their  health 
and  continued  productive  lives?  I  do  not 
thirJt  enough  of  our  people  are  really 
aware  of  such  benefits  that  could  some 
day  be  of  vital  importance  to  themselves 
and  their  families. 

I  think  that  we.  the  Members  of  the 
House,  could  help  to  make  them  aware, 
since  all  of  us  are  In  broad  contact  with 
our  constituents,  in  one  way  or  another. 
I  think  that  whenever  opportunity  pre- 
sents Itielf.  we  can  propagate  the  idea 
that  in  human  terms  the  space  program 
has  and  will  continue  to  pay  off  the  in- 
vestment that  the  American  people  have 
made  in  the  exploration  of  space. 
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MEMORIAL  PARK  DEDICATED  IN 
DEDHAM.  MASS..  IN  HONOR  OF 
PRIVATE  FIRST  CLASS  JOHN  A. 
BARNES  in.  CONGRESSIONAL 
MEDAL  OF  HONOR  WINNER 


HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

or   MASSACHTTSRTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  23.  1979 
Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  It  was  a  great  honor  and  privi- 
lege to  be  in  attendance  at  the  Memorial 
Park  dedication  in  honor  of  Dedham. 
Massachusetts'  only  wtnner  of  the  Con- 
gressional Medal  of  Honor— Pfc.  John 
Andrew  Barnes  m. 

I  know  that  the  US  Congress  and  au 
Americans  wish  to  honor  this  brave  and 
dedicated  young  man  who  has  given  his 
life  in  service  to  the  United  States  of 
America.  ^  ^. 

I  Include  In  the  Rxcoao  the  citation 
accompanying  the  Medal  of  Honor  au- 
thorized by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  which  describes  the  gallantry  and 
bravery  of  Pfc.  John  Barnes  m.  and 
remarks  on  the  tribute  of  Dedham,  Mass.. 
to  John  Barnes: 

SCBMi.  or  HowoB 
Tlie  Medal  of  Honor  wma  pre— ntod  poat- 
bumoualy  UxUy  to  PrtTaU  First  CUm  John 
A  B*roe«.  ni.  Unlt«l  Stat—  Army,  by  Vlc« 
PTMtdent  Splro  T.  Agnew  la  ocremonlM  »t 
the  White  Hou»e.  The  clUtton  for  the  award 
follows: 

Private  First  a—s  John  A.  Barnes,  HI  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  exceptional  heroism 
on  13  November  1»«7,  while  engaged  In  com- 
bat against  hoetlle  forces  In  Dak  To.  Republic 
of  Vietnam    PrlTmte  Bamea  wme  eerrlng  as 

•  gmiadler  when  tile  unit  wma  attMked  by 
«  North  Vletnameee  foct*.  estimated  to  be 

•  battaUoB.  Upon  aeetng  tbe  ctew  of  a  ma- 
chine gun  team  klUed.  Private  Bamee,  wlth- 
oat  hesitation,  daahed  through  the  bullet 
awept  area,  manned  the  machine  gun.  and 
killed  nine  enemy  aa  they  aaaaulted  hU  poel- 
tlon.  While  pausing  Jnet  long  enough  to  re- 
trieve more  ammunition.  Private  BanMe  ob- 

ay  gi  iiiisila  thrown  Into  the 
of  aome  severely  wooaded 
to  bis  poiMtoa. 


nade  coiUd  further  Injure  or  kill  the  majority 
of  the  wounded  persoxmel.  he  sacrificed  hU 
own  life  by  throwing  himself  directly  onto 
the  hand  grenade  as  It  exploded.  Through 
bis  indomlUble  courage,  complete  disregard 
for  his  own  safety,  and  profoxind  concern 
for  his  fellow  soldiers,  he  averted  a  probable 
loss  of  life  and  Injury  to  the  wounded  mem- 
bers of  bla  unit.  Private  Barnes'  conspicuous 
gaUantry.  exUaordlnary  heroism,  and  in- 
trepidity at  the  cost  of  hU  own  Ufe.  above 
and  beyond  the  call  of  duty,  are  In  the  high- 
est tradlUona  of  military  service  and  reflect 
great  credit  upon  himself,  his  unit,  and  the 
United  SUtes  Army. 

I  From  The  Dedham  Transcript. 
Apr.  16.  19701 
Medal  or  HoNoa  Wu»nc«:    Mkmobial  Pa«k 
Dkoicatkd  Sunday  in  HoNoa  or  Pre.  John 
A.  Baanes  III 

Veterans'  ofllclals,  town  and  county  offi- 
cers and  members  of  the  family  of  the  Ute 
Pfc  John  A.  Barnes  in  will  Join  with  resi- 
dents of  Dedham  to  dedicate  Memorial  Park 
in  honor  of  the  town's  only  wmner  of  the 
Congressional  Medal  of  Honor. 

There  will  be  a  parade  of  marching  unlU, 
including  several  bands,  prior  to  the  formal 
dedication  ceremonlea  which  wtU  be  held  at 
the  monument  site  at  the  comer  of  East 
street  and  Eastern  avenue,  opposite  the  Fair- 
banks House,  around  2:30  pjn.  on  Sunday 
(April  19). 

Congreasman  Jamea  A.  Burke,  the  princi- 
pal speaker,  will  head  a  list  of  dlatlngulahed 
guests  at  the  exerclsee  which  will  re-name 
the  park  as  the  "Pfc.  John  A.  Bamea  in 
Memorial  Park."  He  was  killed  Ui  Vietnam. 
The  parade  wlU  form  at  1  o'clock  at  the 
Central  Fire  staUon  and  the  Amea  School, 
and  soon  after  that  wlU  march  through 
Dedham  Square,  onto  High  Street  to  BMt 
Dedham  square,  turn  onto  Walnut  street. 
then  to  Whiting  avenue  and  the  locaUon  of 
the  Barnes  Memorial. 

The  weekend  of  ceremonies  will  begin  on 
Saturday  afternoon  with  the  unveiling  of 
a  new  headstone  for  Pfc.  Barnes  at  Veterans' 
HIU  In  Brookdale  Cemetery. 

Present  will  be  the  parento  of  the  young 
hero.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  A.  Barnes;  hU  sis- 
ter, Mrs.  James  Fleming  and  family;  mem- 
bers of  the  Barnes  Memorial  Committee, 
members  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
and  the  American  Legion,  and  membezs  of 
their  Ladles  Auxiliaries. 

Officiating  at  the  brief  rites  will  be  Rev. 
Henry  King.  Navy  Chaplain  (Commander 
USNB). 

Bxerdsea  at  the  monument  on  Sunday 
afternoon  will  get  under  way  aa  the  final 
unit  in  the  parade  reachea  the  slta.  The 
matttr  of  ceremonlea  at  the  dedication  ex- 
erclsee will  be  Selectman  Francis  W.  O'Brien, 
who  also  win  Introduce  the  dUtlnguiabed 
gueats.  _^ 

The  InvocaUon  will  be  by  Bt.  Rev.  Bd- 
ward  C.  Bailey,  retired  pastor  of  St.  Mary's 
Church,  and  the  benediction  will  be  by  Rev. 
Richard  W.  Manns,  pastor  of  St.  Luke's 
Church. 

Actual  unveiling  of  the  Barnes  Memorial 
win  l>e  by  Stan  Embree.  chairman  of  the  Me- 
morial Committee;  Cmdr.  James  Cllne  of  the 
VFW  post,  and  Cmdr.  James  Tanaey  of  tbe 
Legion  Post. 

Representative  Charles  McOowan.  chair- 
man of  the  Board  al  Selectmen,  will  glvs  the 
officUl  welcome  on  behalf  of  the  Town. 

Following  the  address  by  Cong.  Burke,  the 
National  Anthem  wUl  be  played  by  the  Air 
Force  Band  from  Westover.  the  gunfire  salute 
by  the  VFW  and  Legion  units  and  the  sound- 
ing of  Ups. 

In  addition  to  those  already  named  dis- 
tinguished g«MsU  wUl  include  Senate  Presi- 
dent Maurice  Donahue,  Secretary  of  Stats 
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John  F.  X.  Davoren,  SberllT  Charles  W. 
Hedges,  Frank  Hunt  and  WlUlam  Connors, 
representing   the    Veterans   Administration; 

Also,  Dept.  Cmdr.  VFW  Clarence  Raymond 
and  Dept.  8r.  Vice  Cmdr.  Richard  Lawlor;  Na- 
tional Executive  Committeeman  L«o  MaUoy 
of  the  American  Legion,  and  other  town  and 
veterans  officials. 

In  the  line  of  march  wlU  be  Color  Guards 
from  Army.  Navy.  Air  Force  and  Marine 
Corps.  Bands  wlU  Include  the  Air  Force,  the 
Dedham  High  School  Band.  Recreation  Band. 
Norwood  Debonaires,  Golden  Rays.  Canton 
American  Legion  Band.  St.  Joseph's  of  Med- 
way.  Colonial  Boys  of  Norwood,  and  per- 
haps others. 

Representing  the  VFW  wlU  be  units  from 
Dedham,  Norfolk  County,  District  8.  Need- 
ham,  Weymouth,  Wellesley.  Whitman,  Hyde 
Park.  Qulncy,  Oak  Sq.  Brighton.  Brookllne 
and  several  of  their  auxiliaries. 

And  representing  the  American  Legion  will 
be  units  from  Dedham.  Maiden.  Norfolk 
County.  Norwood.  Stoughton,  Weymouth, 
Canton  and  their  auxiliary  units. 

Authorized  by  the  recent  Meeting,  which 
appropriated  funds  for  the  monument  and 
the  services,  the  monument  will  be  10  feet 
two  inches  over  all  In  height,  six  feet  wide, 
and  two  feet  six  inches  thick.  It  will  carry 
the  name  of  Pfc.  Barnes,  an  engraved  replica 
of  the  Medal  of  Honor,  and  the  clUUon. 

Chairman  of  the  Barnes  MemorUl  Com- 
mittee Is  Stan  Embree.  assisted  by  Charles 
McOowan,  Francis  W.  O'Brien.  Daniel  P.  DrU- 
coll,  James  Cllne,  Jamea  Tansey,  Edgar  L. 
George,  James  A.  McNlcholas,  Robert  Casey, 
John  McMlUen.  the  Ute  Ralph  Tlmperl.  Paul 
Howard.  Joaeph  Columbo,  and  secretary 
Susan  Embree  Thorsell. 

Pfc.  Barnes  was  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  A.  Bamee  Jr.,  of  4«  Peacedale  road, 
Needham.  where  they  moved  some  time  ago. 
They  resided  In  Dedham,  at  246  ColweU 
drive,  when  John  Barnes  in  attended  Ded- 
ham High  School  and  while  he  was  In  the 
service.  During  one  of  his  visits  home  In  the 
siunmer  of  1M7  he  joined  the  Jacob  Jones 
Post.  VFW  In  Dedham. 

The  22-year-old  paratrooper  was  a  1964 
graduate  of  Dedham  High.  He  was  killed  m 
action  near  Dae  To,  Vietnam.  Nov.  12.  1WI7. 
when  he  threw  himself  on  a  band  grenade 
Just  before  It  exploded  In  a  group  of  wound- 
ed men. 

The  Medal  of  Honor  was  awarded  on  Nov. 
4.  1960.  and  accepted  by  his  parente  from 
Vice  President  Splro  T.  Agnew  In  a  ceremony 
at  his  Washington  office.  Attending  the  cere- 
mony were  Bames'  sister,  Caraon.  and  her 
husband.  James  Fleming,  along  with  four  of 
their  seven  children. 

Dedication  or  the  Pre.  John  A.  Babmcs  VH 
Memosiai. 

Dedicated  by  the  dtlaena  of  the  Town  of 
Dedham.  Mass..  on  Sunday  afternoon.  April 
19,  1970,  1:00  pm. 

Citation:  The  President  o<  the  United 
States  of  America  by  Act  of  Congreaa.  March 
3.  1863.  haa  awarded  In  the  name  of  the  Con- 
grees  the  Medal  of  Honor  posthumoiisly  to 
Pfc.  John  A.  Barnes  HI.  UB.  Army,  for  con- 
spicuous gallantry  and  Intrepidity  In  action 
at  the  risk  of  his  Ufe  above  and  beyond  the 
call  at  duty. 

paocauc 

Master  of  ceremonies.  Francis  W.  O'Brien. 

Welcome,  Charles  McGowan.  Chairman. 
Board  of  Selectmen. 

Invocation.  Msgr.  Edward  Bailey.  Chaplain. 

Unveiling  of  monument.  Stanley  V.  Em- 
bree. Chairman;  Cmdr.  James  Cllne,  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wsrs;  and  Cmdr.  James  Tanaey, 
American  Legion. 

Introdoetlon  of  guests.  I^ands  W.  O'Brien. 

Musical  stfeoUoas.  Air  Voroe  Band.  West- 
over  A.F.B. 
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Address,  Congressman  James  B.  Burke. 

Benediction.  Rev.  Richard  W.  Manns.  St. 
Luke's  Lutheran  Church. 

National  Anthem.  Air  Force  Band.  Westover 
AJB. 

Rendering  of  honors.  Dedham  V.F.W.  and 
AX.  Taps. 

INVrrXD   GUESTS 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  A.  Bamee. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Fleming  and  Family. 

Mass.  Senate  President  Maurice  Donahue. 

Secretary  of  State  John  Davoreen. 

Sheriff  Charles  E.  Hedges. 

Francis  Hunt  (V.A.  Public  Relations 
Officer) . 

William  Connors  (Manager.  V.A.  Boston). 

J.  Frank  Colbert  (Postmaster). 

Clarence  Raymond  (VJ.W.  Department 
Commander) . 

Richard  Lawlor  (V.F.W.  Department  Sr.  V. 
Commander) . 

Leo  MaUoy  (Ai.  ifttlonal  Executive  Com- 
mitteeman). 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  PFC  John  A.  Barnes.  HI  Memorial 
Committee  wishes  to  express  Its  sincere  ap- 
preciation to  the  Town  of  Dedham  and  the 
many  organizations  and  friends  who  volun- 
tarily contributed  their  time,  efforts,  and 
funds  in  order  to  make  this  memorial  pos- 
sible. 

PFC.  JOHN  A.  BAUiaS  HI  MEMOaiAX.  COIOUTTEE 

Stanley  V.  Embree.  Chairman;  Charles 
McGowan,  Francis  O'Brien.  Daniel  Drlscoll, 
James  CUne,  James  Tansey,  Edgar  L.  George. 
Joseph  Columbo,  Paul  Howard,  Robert  Casey, 
John  MacMUlan,  James  McNlcholas,  Ralph  J, 
Tlmperl,  Paul  D.  Chlsholm.  and  Susan  Em- 
bree ThoneU.  Secretary. 

Addbxss  or  CoNGaxssKAir  jAios  A.  BtraKS  at 

Dedicatiom  of  THE  Pfc.  JOHJf  A.  Baaifss  m 

MEMoaxAL.  Dedham.  Mass..  April  10.  1970 

It  Is  a  great  prlvUege  and  honor  to  speak 

at  this  ceremony  today  In  tribute  to  First 

Class  John  Andrew  Bames  m.  United  States 

Army. 

I  know  that  nothing  we  can  say  here  to- 
day will  take  the  place  of  Private  Bamee  In 
the  lives  of  his  family  and  friends — but  we 
Join  them  In  their  grief  and  extend  our 
deepest  sympathies. 

Private  Bamea  has  received  the  highest 
honor  which  a  grateful  naUon  can  beatow 
upon  one  of  Ita  cltlaena — ^the  Congreealopal 
Medal  of  Honor.  He  exemplified  in  his  mili- 
tary service  the  exceptional  courage  and 
heroism  that  comes  only  to  a  few — It  did  m- 
deed  come  to  John  Andrews  Bames.  m.  Pfc. 
Bames  alao  received:  Bronae  Star  Medal  with 
1st  oak  leaf  cluster.  Purple  Heart  with  1st 
oak  leaf  cluster.  Combat  Infantry  Man 
Badge.  National  Defense  Service  Medal.  Viet- 
nam Service  Medal.  Vietnam  Campaign 
Medal  (Vletnamaae) .  and  Parachutist  Badge. 
Although  his  family,  friends  and  his  com- 
munity are  diminished  by  his  death,  we  can 
be  grateful  to  John  Bames  for  his  valor — ^we 
can  hope  that  through  his  supreme  sscrtlloe 
In  Southeast  Asia,  that  we  have  been  brought 
closer  to  a  jtist  and  lasting  peace. 

Peziiaps  the  words  of  Robert  Kennedy, 
may  give  us  comfort  as  we  honor  J(dm 
Bames:  "Each  time  a  man  stands  up  for  an 
ideal  cw  acts  to  Improve  the  lot  of  others  or 
strikes  out  against  Injustice — he  sends  forth 
a  tiny  ripple  of  hope  and  crossing  each  other 
from  a  million  different  oentws  of  energy 
and  daring — those  ripples  build  a  current 
that  can  aweep  down  the  mightiest  waUs  of 
oppression  and  reslstanoe." 

We  honor  Pfc.  John  Bames  who  has  re- 
ceived the  highest  award  from  his  Matkm. 
We  honor  him  beoauae  of  his  ooncem  for  bis 
fellow  man  above  and  beyond  tbe  can  of 
duty  In  giving  the  last  fun  measure  of  da- 
voUon  to  that  which  he  bAUeved  In. 
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MEMORIES  OP  PRESIDENT 
ROOSEVELT 


HON.  JOE  L  EVINS 

of  TEKNSSSaS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  AprU  23.  1970 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker. 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  died  on 
April  12,  1945,  and  so  this  month  is  the 
25th  anniversary  of  his  passing. 

In  this  coimectlon  William  Randolph 
Hearst.  Jr.,  editor  In  chief  of  the  Hearst 
Newspapers,  In  a  recent  editor's  report, 
recalls  the  "magnetic  force  and  almost 
total  self-assurance"  of  this  great  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  Hearst's  recollections  are  interest- 
ing and  poignant,  and  because  of  the  in- 
terest of  my  colleagues  and  the  American 
people  in  President  Roosevelt.  I  place 
Mr.  Hearst's  report  In  the  Record. 
The  report  follows: 

Memokies  of  F.  D.  R. 
(By  William  Randolph  Hearst.  Jr.) 
New  Tobk. — Memory  Is  somewhat  like  a 
telescope.  Examined  one  way  by  the  lens  of 
your  mind's  eye,  events  of  long  ago  can  cojne 
into  the  diamond-sharp  focus  of  yesterday. 
When  the  lens  is  reversed,  the  same  evmts 
can  seem  so  compressed  and  remote  It  Is 
difficult  to  discern  more  than  a  dimly  r«nl- 
niscent  blur. 

There  is  something  of  this  strange  shifting 
of  perspective  in  my  own  mind  while  sitting 
here  examining  my  youthful  recollections  of 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  whoee  death  oc- 
curred today  just  25  years  ago.  In  one  way  It 
seems  like  yesterday,  m  another  It  seems 
ages  ago. 

My  earliest  memory  of  FDR — and  certainly 
the  most  vivid — ^Is  the  first  time  we  met.  It 
was  In  Albany,  around  about  1930.  in  hla 
office  as  Governor  of  New  York.  The  reason 
for  my  being  introduced  tacapea  me,  but  his 
impact  on  a  young  fellow  22  was  remarkable. 
What  I  remember  best  is  the  famous  clg- 
aret  holder,  the  defiant  angle  It  Jutted  from 
the  massive  jaw.  the  way  Its  owner  took  It 
out  to  geetlcvUate  and  stab  the  air  to  make 
a  point.  The  whole  Impression  was  one  ot 
magnetic  force  and  almost  total  self-aastir- 
ance. 

So  powerful  was  the  Impact  of  FDR's  per- 
sonality that  you  completely  forgot  he  was 
paralysed  from  the  waist  down.  This  afflic- 
tion, resulting  fran  Infantile  paralysis  at  the 
age  of  39.  would  luive  ended  the  public  ca- 
reers of  most  men.  To  Rooeevelt  It  was  just 
another  challenge  which  he  met  by  out- 
wardly Ignoring  It. 

My  next  strongest  memories  Involving 
FDR  are  Indelible  l>ecause  they  concern  the 
activities  of  my  father  in  getting  him  nomi- 
nated for  President  at  tbe  historic  1932  Dem- 
ocratic National  Convention  In  Chicago.  It 
Is  no  exaggeration  to  say  he  probably 
wouldn't  have  made  It  without  Pop's  help. 

Pop  was  quite  a  political  powerhouse  In 
thoee  days.  When  he  was  not  running  for 
office  himself  he  was  right  In  the  thick  of 
other  major  campaigns.  Electing  an  appro- 
priate President  In  the  Depreeelon-stricken 
crisis  year  of  1932  was  of  paramount  im- 
portance to  him, 

Roosevelt  was  the  leading  choice  of  the 
delegates  at  Chicago,  but  he  could  not  get  the 
necessary  two-thUda  majority.  Pop's  eandl- 
ilate.  and  that  of  the  live  newspapers  he  then 
owned  In  Callfomla.  was  his  old  friend  and 
former  teUow  U.8.  Oongiessman,  John  Nance 
Oamer  of  Texas. 
Fearful  that  an  undesirable  third  eandl- 
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dAt«  would  emerge  as  a  compromise  choice. 
Pop  and  Sen.  WUUam  Olbbe  McAdoo  of  CaU- 
fornla — together  with  a  few  others — prevBlled 
upon  Oamer  to  accept  second  place  on  the 
ticket.  FDR  thus  got  the  Texas  and  Califor- 
nia votes  he  needed  for  nomination. 

On  my  desk  Ls  a  letter  written  by  my  father 
on  July  3.  1932,  which  summarizes  his  tre- 
mendously Important  headline  switch  to 
Roosevelt.  Here  are  the  key  quotes  In  his 
masterpiece  of  understatement: 

"We  were  unable  to  secure  the  abolition  of 
the  two-thirds  rule.  It  looked  as  If  the  Wall 
Street  Interests  would  repeat  their  strategy 
of  former  Democratic  conventions  and.  by 
wearing  out  the  genuinely  Democratic  ma- 
jority, finally  succeed  in  imposing  on  the 
will  of  the  convention  the  will  of  an  auto- 
cratic minority. 

"I  felt  that  there  was  nothing  to  do  but 
communicate  with  Speaker  Garner  and  tell 
him  the  truth  about  the  whole  situation. 
"He  responded  nobly. 

"So  we  threw  California  and  Texas,  and  by 
meana  of  Mayor  Cermak.  Dllnola  also  Into  tha 
Roosevelt  column  and  Governor  Roosevelt 
was  nominated. 

"I  think  It  was  the  only  proper  thing  for 
the  convention  to  have  done.  I  am  glad  to 
have  had  a  hand  In  accomplishing  It." 

There's  a  bit  of  history  In  the  raw  for  you. 
And  because  I  was  there  In  the  middle  of  It 
all.  It  certaliUy  Is  a  whole  parade  of  memories 
which  will  never  fade. 

lioat  of  my  other  memories  and  Impres- 
sions of  FDR's  subsequent  13  years  and  one 
month  In  the  White  House  are  colored  by  my 
lather's  strong  reactions  to  this  strong  Pres- 
ident. It  was  somewhat  typical  of  Pop  that, 
after  helping  elect  Roosevelt,  he  should  al- 
most tanmedlately  start  disagreeing  with  him 
on  various  issues. 

Their  first  falUng  out  was  over  the  con- 
troversial price  controls  of  the  NRA  Blue 
Eagle,  which  eventually  were  declared  un- 
constitutional. Among  many  other  nuktters. 
Pop  also  battled  the  President  over  his  at- 
tempt to  pack  the  Supreme  Court  and — most 
notably — FDR's  decision  to  run  for  an  un- 
precedented third  term. 

Because  I  was  more  of  a  Hearst  fan  than 
an  FDR  fan  in  those  tumultuous  days.  I  was 
Inclined  to  agree  with  my  father  that  the 
Preaident  was  an  arrogant  and  willful  man 
who  considered  himself  Indispensable  I  can 
remember  almost  exactly  something  Pop  told 
me  at  that  time: 

"Tou  mark  my  words.  BlU.  That  man  will 
naver  give  up  his  Job  as  President  as  long  as 
ba  Uvas." 

He  waa  certainly  right  about  that.  ro\u 
yaata  later.  FDR  ran  successfully  for  a  fourth 
term  at  a  time  when  his  health  was  clearly 
failing  and  he  must  have  know  his  days 
were  numt>ered — as  they  were. 

8o — as  I  said — my  feelings  about  FDR  when 
ha  was  in  office  were  somewhat  ambivalent.  I 
was  naturally  inclined  to  go  along  with  my 
father;  at  the  same  time.  I  couldn't  help  but 
be  impressed  by  the  powerful  leadership  of 
tna  powerful  man  I  had  first  met  in  Albany. 
Today,  looking  back  after  3S  years,  his 
image  and  record  emerge  most  favorably.  He 
waa  a  man  of  bold  and  decisive  action  who 
narar  hesitated  in  meeting  such  terrible 
crises  as  the  Depression  and  World  War  II, 
wtioae  grim  details  are  now  blurred. 

From  first  to  last,  taa  was  primarily  »«»^ 
Inevitably  controversial — ao  much  so  that 
few  PreeidenU  have  ever  been  so  bated  by 
his  enemiae. 

It  still  U  debated,  for  eiample.  whether 
the  many  trappings  of  socialism  he  brought 
to  this  country  are  fundamentally  good  or 
bad.  And  whether  or  not  he  was  film-fiammed 
by  Stalin  at  Yalta  Into  m^^tw^  pcaslble  the 
Communist  enslavement  of  Baetem  Buropa. 
TlM  tning  to  remember,  despite  the  eon- 
troverslas,  is  that  drastic  decisions  had  to  be 
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made  In  those  drasUc  times — and  FDR  made 
them,  for  the  most  part  successfully. 

A  whole  generation  of  Americans  have 
grown  up  to  whom  Roosevelt  Ls  only  a  figure 
In  history  books.  But  to  their  parents  he  was 
a  father  figure  In  a  period  of  great  distress. 
If  you  were  18  when  he  was  elected,  you  were 
30  when  he  died 

So  those  who  Uved  through  the  Roosevelt 
years — which  now  seem  so  long  ago — can  still 
vividly  remember  the  powerful  personality 
whose  confident  grin  and  defiant  cigaret 
holder  gave  so  much  strength  and  assurance 
to  so  many. 

He  had  his  bitter  critics,  and  still  has.  But 
who  is  really  to  say  that  matters  would  be 
better  today  If  be  hadn't  done  what  he  did? 

Put  a  really  big  man  under  pressure  and  you 
are  bound  to  get  a  lot  oT  criticism  over  his 
decisions. 

In  a  sense,  the  many  controversies  stirred 
by  FDR  are  a  measure  of  his  greatness. 


April  23,  1970 


HOUSTON  CHRONICLE  LAUDS  CON- 
GRESSMAN BOB  CASEY 


HON.  OUN  E.  TEAGUE 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  REPRBSENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  23.  1970 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  Tuesday.  AprU  14,  1970.  the  editors 
and  publishers  of  the  Houston  Chronicle 
saw  fit  to  editorialize  the  accomplish- 
ments of  my  good  friend  Congressman 
Bob  Casey.  This  is  certainly  fitting  when 
one  considers  that  Bob  has  given  better 
than  30  years  of  his  life  to  public  serv- 
ice, the  last  1?  of  them  serving  the  22d 
District  of  Texas.  The  editorial  follows: 
Casst  Savxa  BouaroN  Wnx 

Rep.  Bob  Casey,  who  U  seeking  reelec- 
tion to  Congress  from  the  3and  Congressional 
DUtrict.  U  weu  known  to  the  voters  of 
Houston.  He  has  spent  moat  of  his  adult 
life  in  positions  of  political  leadership.  Vot- 
ers In  his  South  Harris  County  district  have 
had  ample  opportunity  to  know  him  and  to 
appraise   his   congressional    leadership. 

He  Is  m  his  13th  year  in  Congress,  dur- 
ing which  time  he  has  acquired  valuable 
experience  and — more  Importantly^-congres- 
slonal  seniority. 

A  conservative  Democrat.  Casey  Is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  powerful  House  Appropriations 
Committee,  a  position  from  which  he  has 
strongly  supported  the  nation's  space  pro- 
gram with  which  Houston  Is  so  cloeely  Iden- 
tiflad. 

Ha  also  serves  on  the  subcommittee  which 
funds  all  educational  Job  training,  medical 
and .  health  reaearch  and  hospital  medical 
progpuns  which  are  so  important  to  the 
Texaa  Uadical  Center. 

Casey's  name  has  prominently  been  asso- 
ciated with  the  pubUc  controversy  over  crimes 
of  violence.  He  advocates  stiff,  mandatory 
federal  penalties  for  persons  who  use  firearms 
in  the  commission  of  a  crime.  His  efforts 
resulted  In  the  passage  of  a  law  two  years 
ago  which  applied  to  federal  crimes  only. 

Rep.  Casey  was  an  author  of  the  federal 
law  which  has  made  flood  and  hurricane  in- 
surance available  for  the  flrat  time. 

He  has  proposed  granting  tTSO  Income  tax 
deductions  to  taxpayers  for  the  re[>alr  or  Im- 
provement of  their  homes  or  for  rapid  amor- 
tization over  00  minthc  foi>-  such  Improva- 
ments  to  rental  properties. 

He  has  a  bill  pending  which  would  extend 
Medicare  to  retired  teachers,  firemen,  police- 
men and  atata  mniliijiii 

Houataalaaa  wbo  have  moved  to  tbla  city 


In  recent  years  may  not  be  aware  of  Rep 
Casey's  long  experience  In  politics. 

He  Is  a  native  of  Missouri  who  moved  to 
Houston  40  years  ago.  He  was  educated  at 
San  Jacinto  High  School,  the  University  of 
Houston   and   South   Texas   College  of   Law 

He  has  served  as  assistant  district  attorney 
for  civil  affairs  for  Harris  County,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Texas  Legislature,  and  as  city 
attorney  and  as  a  member  of  the  school 
board  of  Alvln.  He  was  serving  as  Harris 
County  judge  when  he  was  first  elected  to 
Congress. 

As  county  judge.  Casey  established  the  first 
county  pollution  control  office  In  Texas.  And 
at  a  time  when  there  were  no  federal  regu- 
lations or  laws  and  only  limited  state  stat- 
utory authority,  he  Introduced  legislation  to 
permit  an  accelerated  tax  write-off  for  the 
coat  of  installing  pollution  control  facilities. 
The  legislation  passed. 

Casey  has  served  Houston.  Harris  County 
and  the  33nd  Congressional  District  well  dur- 
ing the  30  years  since  he  was  admitted  to 
the  Texas  bar.  He  knows  his  constituents. 
He  understands  their  problems  and  the  prob- 
lems of  Texas.  He  is  an  experienced  and  re- 
liable voice  In  Congress. 

Casey  has  often  been  opposed  In  his  bids 
for  public  office,  but  he  has  never  been  de- 
feated. This  says  a  lot  about  the  public's 
confidence  in  his  ability  and  leadership.  This 
newspaper  again  endorses  his  candidacy 


NIXON  ON  LAOS 


HON.  SAMUa  L.  DEVINE 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  AprU  23,  1970 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  sometimes, 
in  their  eagerness  to  embarrass  Presi- 
dent Nixon  or  make  him  look  bad  in  the 
public  eye,  critics  of  the  administration 
will  conveniently  overlook  open  facts 
and  accuse  the  President  of  hiding  some- 
thing from  the  American  people. 

These  tactics  will  not  work,  however, 
Mr.  Speaker,  because  there  are  honest 
observers  who  will  point  out  the  truth 
for  all  who  will  listen. 

Such  a  case  Is  seen  in  the  recent  criti- 
cism of  this  country's  Involvement  in 
Laos.  Although  critics  on  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  else- 
where are  trying  to  make  this  seem  like 
a  "secret  war"  in  which  the  United 
States  is  being  trapped,  the  facts  are 
that  any  involvement  has  come  because 
it  is  integral  to  our  overall  effort  in  South 
Vietnam,  and  at  the  request  of  the  Lao- 
tian Government. 

Moreover,  President  Nixon  outlined  to 
the  American  people  Just  what  our  role 
in  that  country  is  and  why  It  came  about 
in  his  speech  on  Laos  of  March  6.  I 
commend  to  the  careful  attention  of  my 
colleagues  a  column  by  David  Lawrence, 
which  reviews  the  President's  March 
statements  and  shows  that  no  contra- 
diction has  been  presented  by  the  recent 
testimony,  as  follows: 
(From  the  Washington  Star.  Apr.  31.  1970] 

Laos  Role  Aleeaot  CrrED  bt  Nixon 
(By  David  Lawrence) 
When  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee released  for  yesterday's  papers  the 
testimony  taken  last  fall  disclosing  that  the 
forces  of  the  government  of  Laos  were  trained 
and  equipped  through  a  secret  American 
group  operating  out  of  Thailand,  the  story 
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naturaUy  amphaalaad  that  the  Unltwl  SUtea 
is  participating  in  a  "secret  anU-CommunUt 
mUltary  operation  in  Laos"  and  that^thU 
has  been  directed  by  the  U.S.  Embassy  in 
Vientiane  for  the  last  four  years  "without 
the  knowledge  of  Congress." 

But  a  careful  examination  of  the  facU 
reveals  that  In  wartime  not  all  Information 
Is  given  out  to  the  enemy  or  even  to  com- 
mittees of  Congress  while  Important  mlUtary 
operations  are  under  way. 

It  so  happens  that  when  the  news  was 
printed  In  the  last  couple  of  days,  most  of 
the  writers  of  the  dUpatches  In  their  hasta 
forgot  to  teU  the  readers  that  President 
Nixon  had  described  these  same  events  and 
the  reasons  for  the  activity  of  Americans  In 
Laoe  when  he  made  a  poUcy  statement  on 
Laos  on  March  6,  1970.  at  Key  Blscayne.  Fla. 
He  had  pointed  out  that  the  North  Viet- 
namese have  kept  a  growing  number  of 
troops  in  Laos — climbing  from  a  token  num- 
ber In  1003  to  55,000  in  mld-1960  and  now 
to  an  "aU-time  high  of  some  67,000  men." 
He  had  added: 

"These  are  not  advisers  or  technicians  or 
attaches:  they  are  line  unlU  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  army  conducting  open  aggression 
against  a  neighbor  that  poees  no  threat  to 
Hanoi. 

"In  addition,  since  1964,  over  a  half  million 
North  Vietnamese  troops  have  crossed  the  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh  Traa  In  Laos  to  Invade  South  Viet- 
nam. This  Infiltration  route  provides  the 
great  bulk  of  men  and  supplies  for  the  war  In 
South  Vietnam." 

The  President  had  made  It  clear  that  In 
the  Vietnam  war  there  are  certain  operations 
raachlng  Into  Laoe,  whoee  government  re- 
quested American  aid.  He  had  said  that  Hanoi 
Infiltrated  more  than  100.000  men  through 
Laoa  since  his  administration  took  office  and 
more  than  600.000  all  together.  He  had  de- 
clared: 

"Our  air  strikes  have  destroyed  weapons 
and  BuppUea  ovw  the  past  four  years  which 
would  have  taken  thousands  of  American 
Uvea." 

The  President  had  stressed  that  the  pur- 
poae  of  American  aid  has  been  to  help  the 
Laotian  government  "to  prevent  the  Commu- 
nist conquest  of  Laoa"  and  that  American 
forces  "have  used  air  power  for  the  purpoee 
of  Interdicting  the  flow  otf  North  Vietnamese 
troops  and  supplies." 

Nixon  had  explained  that  it  was  not  con- 
sidered in  the  national  interest  to  put  em- 
phasis on  American  activities  In  Laos  because 
to  do  so  might  hinder  the  efforts  of  the  prime 
minister  of  that  country  "to  bring  about 
adherence  to  the  Geneva  agreements  by  the 
Communist  signatories."  The  President  then 
added: 

"In  recent  days,  however,  there  has  been 
intense  public  speculation  to  the  effect  that 
the  United  Statee  Involvement  In  Laos  has 
substantially  Increased  in  violation  of  the 
Geneva  accords,  that  American  ground  forcea 
are  engaged  In  combat  In  Laos,  and  that  our 
air  activity  has  had  the  effect  of  escalating 
the  conflict. 

**Beoausa  these  reports  are  grossly  Inac- 
cunte.  I  have  concluded  that  ow  national 
Interest  will  be  served  by  putting  the  sub- 
ject Into  perepectlve  through  a  precise  de- 
scription of  our  current  activities  In  Laoe." 

Nixon  had  gone  on  to  say  that  there  are 
no  American  "ground-combat  troops"  In 
Laos  and  that  he  had  no  plana  for  introduc- 
ing such  forces  in  Laoe.  All  the  military  ac- 
tivities have  been  related  to  equipment,  train- 
ing and  logistics  for  the  Laotian  army  and 
to  air  operations.  The  President  had  said  he 
considered  It  his  responsibility  to  use  air 
power  on  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Trail  and  to  carry 
out  reconnalsaance  flights  In  northern  Laoa 
and  "to  fly  combat-support  missions  for  Ijao- 
tlan  forces  when  requested  to  do  so  by  the 
Royal  Laotian  government." 
The  Prealdent  bad  asserted  that  the  Amar- 
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lean  air  operaUons  In  Laoe,  which  were  es- 
caUted  In  1984,  had  Increased  only  as  the 
number  of  North  Vietnamese  had  mulUpUed 
and  the  level  of  their  aggreealon  baa  risen. 
Nothing  has  been  revealed  by  the  belated 
publication  of  testimony  given  last  autumn 
before  the  Senate  Foreign  RelaUons  Com- 
mittee which  contradicu  anything  that  Nixon 
bad  said  before. 
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ROSENTHAL  INTRODUCES  ENVI- 
RONMENTAL EDUCATION  BILL 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF   MEW    TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  AprU  23.  1970 
Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
think  that  the  day  after  Earth  Day  Is 
an  appropriate  time  to  introduce  a  bill 
which  would  increase  substantially  the 
opportunities  to  educate  our  citizenry 
against  the  problems  of  environmental 
deterioration. 

The  crisis  has  developed  at  a  stagger- 
ing pace — as  can  be  attested  by  the  rev- 
elation that  15  years  ago  the  earth  was 
relatively  free  of  pollution.  Bton  can  no 
longer  tolerate  the  Ignorance  and  non- 
chalance that  has  led  to  his  despolia- 
tion of  the  environment.  Time  has,  sud- 
denly and  without  warning,  run  out. 

A  ray  of  hope  In  this  grim  picture  Is 
the  surge  of  public  recognition  over  the 
environmental  threat.  Such  awareness, 
however,  has  not  spread  as  rapidly  as  the 
problems  thonaelves. 

To  retain  the  momentum  of  public 
concern  so  that  it  reaches  every  comer 
of  this  country  and  Is  translated  into  pos- 
itive action.  I  propose  the  En'vlronmental 
Education  Act  of  1970. 

The  bill  would  appropriate  $3  million 
in  the  current  fiscal  year  to  the  UJ3. 
Education  Commissioner  for  the  creation 
and  development  of  environmental  pro- 
tection programs  and  curriculums  in  ed- 
ucational Institutions  throughout  the 
Nation.  Under  the  measure,  $7  million 
would  be  m>proprlated  in  1971,  $10  mil- 
lion In  1972.  and  $12  million  in  each 
of  the  next  2  years. 

The  sums  requested  In  the  legislation 
are  paltry  for  the  objectives  conceived, 
but  realistic  imder  present  budgetary 
conditions.  I  am  hop>eful,  however,  that 
as  the  magnitude  of  the  problem  be- 
comes clearer,  the  necessary  fimds  will 
be  authorized  by  Congress. 

This  legislation  I  have  Introduced 
should  be  acted  upon  promptly,  for  it 
seeks  to  exploit  the  heightened  tempo 
of  public  concern  which  is  our  best — 
perhaps  only — hope  for  survival.  One  of 
the  most  effective  ways  to  perpetuate  In- 
terest and  fervor  In  resolving  the  envi- 
ronmental crisis  is  to  make  certain  the 
younger  generations  are  taught  the  dan- 
gers. If  we  can  achieve  this,  particularly 
at  the  ages  when  the  human  mind  Is  the 
most  impressionable,  we  win  have  as- 
sured the  existence  of  a  dedicated  and 
enlightened  corps  to  battle  further  en- 
vironmental disintegration.  In  the  proc- 
ess, we  shall  also  have  raised  consider- 
ably the  odds  of  a  habitable  planet  for 
centuries  to  come. 


A  blU  to  authorlEe  the  United  States  Com- 
missioner of  Education  to  make  grants  to 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  and 
other  educational  Institutions  for  the  con- 
duct of  special  educational  programs  and 
activities  concerning  environmental  pro- 
tection and  for  other  related  educational 
purposes 

Be  tt  enacted  by  the  Sentste  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  That  this  Act  may 
be  dted  as  the  "Environmental  Education 
Act  of  1970". 

BTATEMENT     OF  PUEPOSE 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  flntls  and 
declares  that  the  loss  of  our  natural  resources 
and  despoliation  of  our  environment  has 
reached  an  alarming  level;  that  pubUc  knowl- 
edge of  the  problems  U  vital  to  arrest  en- 
Tlnmmental  deterloraUon  and  eetabUah 
sound  conservation  practices;  that  there  is  a 
lack  of  coordination  and  information  leading 
to  environmental  protection  studies  In  ele- 
mentary, secondary  and  adiUt  education 
classes  throughout  tlxe  nation;  and  that  the 
establishment  o'  these  studies  la  essential  to 
produce  a  pubUc  awareness  which  will  accept 
the  sacrifices  and  activate  the  energies  needed 
for  the  preservation  of  a  decent  life  on  this 
planet. 

(b)  It  is  the  purpoee  of  this  Act  to  en- 
courage the  development  of  new  and  Un- 
proved currlculiuns  on  the  problems  of  en- 
vironment and  preservation  of  natural  re- 
sources; to  demonstrate  the  use  of  such  cur- 
riculums m  model  educational  porgrams  and 
evaluate  the  effectiveness  thereof;  to  dissem- 
inate currlcular  materials  and  significant  in- 
formatlaix  for  use  In  educational  programs 
throughout  the  Nation;  to  provide  training 
programs  for  teachers,  counselors,  and  con- 
servationists, and  to  offer  community  edu- 
cation programs  for  parents  and  othere.  on 
environmental  problems. 

AUTHOEIZATIOH     OF     APPROPEIATIONS 

Sec.  3.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $3,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1970,  •7,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1971,  $10,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  80,  1973,  and  $13,- 
000,000  for  each  of  the  next  two  fiscal  yean 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  Act.  Stuns 
appropriated  pursxiant  to  thu  section  shall 
remain  available  until  expended. 

T7BES   OF  FUmtS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Prom  the  sums  appropriated 
pursuant  to  section  3,  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  shall  assist  projects  designed  to 
educate  the  public  on  the  problems  of  envi- 
ronmental deterioration  by — 

(1)  making  grants  to  or  entering  Into  con- 
tracts with  Institutions  of  higher  educaUon 
and  other  public  or  private  agencies.  Insti- 
tutions, or  organizations,  for — 

(A)  projects  for  the  development  of  cur- 
ricula on  ecology  and  the  environmental  cri- 
sis. Including  the  preparation  of  new  and 
Improved  cxirricular  materials  for  use  In  ele- 
mentary, secondary,  and  adult  education 
programs; 

(B)  pilot  projects  designed  to  demon- 
strate, and  test  the  effectiveness  of  curricu- 
lums described  in  clause  (A)  (whether  de- 
veloped with  assistance  tmder  this  Act  or 
otherwise) ; 

(C)  in  the  case  of  applicants  who  have 
conducted  pilot  projects  under  clause  (B), 
projects  tor  the  dissemination  of  curricular 
materials  and  other  significant  Information 
regarding  the  environment  of  public  and 
private  elementary,  secondary,  and  adult  ed- 
ucation programs; 

(2)  undertaking,  directly  or  through  con- 
tracts or  other  arrangements  with  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  or  other  pubUc  or 
private  agencies.  Institutions,  or  organiza- 
tions, evaluations  of  the  effectiveness  cur- 
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rlculunu  t«et«d  In  ua«  in  elemenUry.  sec- 
ondary, and  adiUt  education  programs  In- 
volved In  pilot  projects  described  In  para- 
graph (1)(B); 

( 3 )  making  grants  to  Institutions  of  blgher 
education  and  local  educational  agencies  to 
provide  preservice  and  inservice  training 
programs  on  environmental  problems  (in- 
cluding courses  of  study,  institutes  sem- 
inars, worlcahops.  and  conferences)  for 
teachers,  counselors,  and  other  educational 
personnel,  law  enforcement  personnel,  and 
otber  community  leaders: 

(4)  making  grants  to  local  educational 
agencies  for  community  education  programs 
on  environmental  problems  (Including  semi- 
nars, workshops,  and  conferences)  especially 
for  parents  and  others  in  the  community. 

(b)  In  addition  to  the  purposes  described 
in  subsection  (a),  the  Commissioner  may 
make  available  not  to  exceed  S  per  centum 
of  the  sums  appropriated  to  carry  out  this 
Act  for  each  fiscal  year  for  payment  of  the 
reasonable  and  necessary  expenses  of  State 
educational  agencies  in  assisting  local  edu- 
cational agencies  In  the  planning,  develop- 
ment, and  Implementation  of  environmental 
education  programs. 

AprmoTAL  or  afpucations 
Sbc.  5.  (a)  Financial  assistance  for  a  proj- 
ect under  this  Act  may  be  made  only  upon 
application  at  such  time  or  times,  in  such 
manner,  and  containing  or  accompanied  by 
such  information  as  the  Commissioner  deems 
necessary,  and  only  if  such  application — 

(1)  provides  that  the  activities  and  serv- 
ices for  which  assistance  under  this  title  is 
sought  will  be  administered  by  or  under  the 
supervision  of  the  applicant: 

(3)  sets  forth  a  program  for  carrying  out 
the  purposes  set  forth  in  section  4  and  pro- 
vides for  such  methods  of  administration  as 
are  necessary  for  the  proper  and  efficient 
operation  of  of  such  program: 

(3)  sets  forth  policies  and  procedures 
which  assure  that  Federal  funds  made  avail- 
able under  this  Act  for  any  fiscal  year  will 
be  so  used  as  to  supplement  and.  to  the  ex- 
tent practical,  increase  the  level  of  funds 
that  would,  in  the  absence  of  such  Federal 
funds,  be  made  available  by  the  applicant 
for  the  purposes  described  in  section  4.  and 
In  no  case  supplant  such  funds: 

(4)  provides  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accounting  procedures  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and 
accounting  for  Federal  funds  paid  to  the 
applicant  under  this  title:  and 

(5)  provides  for  making  an  annual  report 
and  such  other  reports.  In  such  form  and 
containing  such  Information,  as  the  Com- 
mlwrioner  may  reasonably  require  and  for 
keeping  such  records  and  for  affording  such 
access  thereto  as  the  Commissioner  may  find 
necessary  to  assure  the  correctness  and  verl- 
flcation  of  such  rep<vta. 

(b)  Applications  from  local  educational 
agencies  for  financial  assistance  under  this 
Act  may  be  approved  by  the  Commissioner 
only  if  the  State  educational  agency  has 
been  notified  of  the  application  and  l>een 
glTen  the  opportunity  to  offer  recommenda- 
tions. 

(c)  Amendments  of  applications  shall,  ex- 
cept as  the  Commissioner  may  otherwise 
provide  by  or  piusiuuit  to  regulation,  be  sub- 
ject to  approval  in  the  same  manner  as  orig- 
inal applications. 

COMam-TATION    WITH    OTHKK    IXDKaAL   ACENCBS 

Sec.  6.  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  shall  promulgate  regulations  es- 
tablishing the  procedures  for  consultation 
with  other  Federal  agencies  and  with  other 
appropriate  public  and  private  agencies. 
AsnaoaT  oomnrrxx  on  sbvcatiom 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  sbaU  appoint  an  Advi- 
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sory  Committee  on  Environmental  Educa- 
tion, which  shall— 

(1)  advise  the  Commissioner  concerning 
the  administration  of.  preparation  of  general 
regulations  for.  and  operation  of.  programs 
supported  with  assistance  under  this  Act; 

(3)  make  recommendations  regarding  the 
allocation  of  the  funds  under  this  Act  among 
the  various  purposes  set  forth  In  section  4 
and  the  criteria  for  establishing  priorities  in 
deciding  which  applications  to  approve.  In- 
cluding criteria  designed  to  achieve  an  ap- 
propriate geographical  distribution  of  ap- 
proved projects  throughout  all  regions  of  the 
Nation: 

(3)  review  the  administration  and  opera- 
tion of  programs  under  this  Act.  including 
the  effectiveness  of  such  programs  In  meet- 
ing the  purposes  for  which  they  are  estab- 
lished and  operated,  making  recommenda- 
tions with  respect  thereto,  and  make  annual 
reports  of  its  findings  and  recommendations 
(including  recommendations  for  Improve- 
ments in  this  Act  to  the  Secretary  for  trans- 
mittal to  the  Congress) :  .■•nd 

(4)  evaluate  programs  and  projects  carried 
out  under  this  Act  and  disseminate  the  re- 
sults of  such  evaluations. 

(b)  The  Advisory  Committee  on  Environ- 
mental Education  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  without  regard  to  the  civil  service 
laws  and  shall  consist  of  twenty-one  mem- 
bers. The  Secretary  shall  appoint  one  mem- 
ber as  Chairman.  The  Committee  shall  con- 
sist of  persons  familiar  with  education  (in- 
cluding elemenury.  secondary,  and  adult  ed- 
ucation, and  higher  education).  The  Com- 
mittee shall  meet  at  the  caU  of  the  Chair- 
man or  of  the  Oimmlssloner. 

(c)  Members  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
shall,  while  serving  on  the  business  of  the 
Advisory  (>>mmlttee,  be  entitled  to  receive 
compensation  at  rates  fixed  by  the  Secre- 
tary, but  not  exceeding  $100  per  day.  in- 
cluding travel  time:  and  while  so  serving 
away  from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of 
business,  they  may  be  allowed  travel  ex- 
penses. Including  per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsist- 
ence, as  authorized  by  secUon  5703  of  Utle 
5  of  the  United  States  Code  for  persons 
in  the  Government  service  employed 
Intermittently. 
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TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  8.  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  and  the  Attorney  Oeneral  shall, 
when  requested,  render  technical  assistance 
to  local  educational  agencies  and  institutions 
of  higher  education  In  the  development  and 
Implementation  of  programs  of  environ- 
mental education.  Such  technical  assistance 
may.  among  other  activities,  include  mak- 
ing available  to  such  agencies  or  institutions 
information  regarding  effective  methods  of 
coping  with  problems  of  drug  abuse,  and 
making  available  to  such  agencies  or  insti- 
tutions personnel  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  or  other  persons  quali- 
fied to  advise  and  assist  in  coping  with  such 
problems  or  carrying  out  an  environmental 
education  program. 

rATMENTS 

Sec.  9.  Payments  under  this  Act  may  be 
made  In  Installments  and  in  advance  or  by 
way  of  reimbursement,  with  necessary  ad- 
justments on  account  of  overpayments  or 
underpayments. 

ADM  IN  imUTION 

Sec.  10.  I  a)  The  Commissioner  may  dele- 
gate any  of  his  functions  under  this  Act,  ex- 
cept the  making  of  regulations,  to  any  officer 
or  employee  of  the  Office  of  Education. 

lb)  In  administering  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  the  Commissioner  Is  authorized  to  uti- 
lize the  services  and  facilitlea  of  any  agency 
of  the  Federal  Oovernment  and  of  any  other 
pubUc  or  private  agency  or  institution  in  ac- 


cordance with  appropriate  agreements,  and 
to  pay  for  such  services  either  In  advance  or 
by  way  of  reimbursement,  as  may  be  agreed 
upon. 

DETINmONS 

Sec.  II.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

(a)  The  term  "Commissioner"  means  the 
Commissioner  of  Education. 

(b)  The  term  "elementary  school"  means 
a  day  or  residential  school  which  provides 
preschool  or  elementary  education. 

(c)  The  term  "secondary  school"  means  a 
day  or  residential  school  which  provides  sec- 
ondary education. 

(d)  The  term  "institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation" means  an  educational  Institution  In 
any  State  which — 

( 1 )  admiu  as  regular  students  only  per- 
sons having  a  certificate  of  graduaUon  from 
a  school  providing  secondary  education,  or 
the  recognized  equivalent  of  such  a  cer- 
tificate; 

(3)  U  legally  authorized  within  such  State 
to  provide  a  program  of  education  beyond 
secondary  education: 

(3)  provides  an  educational  program  for 
which  it  awards  a  bachelor's  degree  or  pro- 
vides not  less  than  a  two-year  program  which 
Is  acceptable  for  full  credit  toward  such  a 
degree: 

(4)  is  a  public  or  other  nonprofit  institu- 
tion: and 

(5)  U   accredited   by  a   nationally   recog- 
nized accrediting  agency  or  association   or. 
If  not  so  accredited,    (A)    is  an   InsUtutlon 
with  respect  to  which  the  Commissioner  has 
determined    that    there    Is    satisfactory    as- 
surance, considering  the  resources  available 
to  the  Institution,  the  period  of  time,  if  any. 
during  which  it  has  operated,  the  effort  it  is 
making  to  meet  accredlution  standards,  and 
the  purpose  for  which  this  determlnaUon  is 
being  made,  that  the  institution  vrill  meet 
the    accreditation    standards     of    such    an 
agency   or   asaociaUon    within    a   reasonable 
time,  or  (B)  U  an  Institution  whose  credits 
are  accepted,  on  transfer,  by  not  less  than 
three  institutions  which  are  so  accredited, 
for  credit  on  the  same  basis  as  if  transferred 
from  an  institution  so  accredited. 
Such   term  also  includes  any  school   which 
provides  not  less  than  a  one-year  program 
of  training  to  prepare  students  for  gainful 
employment  in  a  recognized  occupation  and 
which    meets   the   provisions   of   paragraphs 
(1).  (3),  (4),  and  (5).  For  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  the  Commissioner  shall  publish  a 
list     of    nationally    recognized    accrediting 
agencies    or    associations    which    he    deter- 
mines to  be  reliable  authority  as  to  the  qual- 
ity of  training  offered. 

(e)  The  term  "local  educational  agency" 
means  a  public  board  of  education  or  other 
public  authority  legally  constituted  within 
a  State  for  either  administrative  control  or 
direction  of,  or  to  perform  a  service  function 
for,  public  elementary  or  secondary  schools 
in  a  city,  county,  township,  school  district, 
or  other  political  subdivision  of  a  State,  or 
such  combination  of  school  districts  or  coun- 
ties as  are  recognized  in  a  State  as  an 
admlnutrative  agency  for  its  public  elemen- 
tary or  secondary  school. 

(f)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  EducaUon.  and  Welfare. 

(g)  The  term  "State"  Includes,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  several  States  of  the  Union,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  District 
of  Columbia,  Ouam,  American  Samoa,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory  ot 
the  Pacific  Islands. 

(h)  The  term  "SUte  educational  agency' 
means  the  State  board  of  education  or  other 
agency  or  officer  primarily  respcmalble  foe 
the  State  supervision  of  public  elementary 
and  secondary  schools,  or,  if  there  U  no  such 
officer  or  agency,  an  officer  or  agency  desig- 
nated by  the  Government  or  by  State  law. 
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WATER  PLANT  MADE  BIGGER  ON 
THE  INSIDE 


HON.  JOHN  DELLENBACK 


or  oeecom 


m 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVKS 
Thursday,  April  23.  1970 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
this  day  and  age  of  increased  national 
emphasis  on  the  perils  of  environmental 
pollution  it  is  Indeed  gratifying  to  note 
the  efforts  of  our  local  city  and  State 
governments  and  citiaens  in  seeking 
new  and  less  costly  ways  to  purify  and 
treat  wate-  for  reuse.  The  winter  1970 
issue  of  the  CH2M  Reports  relates  how 
the  city  of  Corvallis,  Oreg.,  has  achieved 
the  desirable  goal  of  increased  water 
treatment  plant  capacity  without  in- 
creasing the  size  of  the  plant  itself.  I 
commend  this  article  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  as  yet  another  fine  exam- 
ple of  the  technological  advances  which 
Oregon  is  utilizing  in  combatting  water 
pollution. 

The  article  follows: 

WATEE   PUkNT    BCAOE    "BiOOEB    ON    THE 

Insde" 
The  City  of  CorvalUs  has  Increased  the  ca- 
pacity of  Its  Douglas  Taylor  Municipal  Water 
Treatment  Plant  by  3V4  times— without  in- 
creasing the  size  of  the  plant. 

This  seeming  feat  of  legerdemain  was  ac- 
complished through  the  application  to  the 
existing  facilities  of  new  technological  de- 
velopments in  water  purification — much  of 
It  the  product  of  Oregon  research  and  engi- 
neering. 

Results  of  this  application  of  advanced 
concepts  and  processes  have  Included  sub- 
stantial saving  of  construction  coets,  im- 
provement in  water  quality,  and  a  consid- 
erable stretch-out  of  the  City's  long-range 
plan  for  expansion  of  its  water  supply. 

Using  the  Willamette  Blver  ■•  a  souroe 
of  supply,  the  treatment  plant  was  designed 
and  built  in  194S  as  a  conventional  rapid 
sand  fUtration  plant.  It  was  designed  In  In- 
crements of  4  million  gallons  per  day  capac- 
ity, each  Increment  consisting  of  two  16  x 
139-foot  flocculation-sedlmentatlon  baalns 
and  two  484  square-foot  gravity  filters. 

The  Initial  plajxt  capacity  of  4  million 
gallons  dally  was  Increased  to  8  mgd  with 
the  addition  of  a  second  increment  In  1961. 
Under  the  original  plan,  the  plant  was 
scheduled  for  expansion  to  its  tilUmate  ca- 
pacity of  16  mgd  with  construction  of  the 
third  and  fourth  increments  In  1968-69. 
TbiB,  plus  4.6  mgd  available  from  the  City's 
second  sotirce  on  Rock  Creek,  was  expected 
to  take  care  of  municipal  water  requirements 
through  '976,  when  construction  of  another 
treatment  facility  would  have  been  neces- 
sary. 

As  It  stands  now,  Corvallis  has  a  water 
supply  of  26  mgd,  enough  to  last  through 
1980  at  the  current  growth  rate  of  6  per  cent 
a  year.  Capacity  of  the  Willamette  River 
treatment  plant  has  been  Increased  to  21 
mgd,  and  since  there  still  Is  space  for  the 
third  and  fourth  increments  called  for  under 
the  original  plan,  the  ultimate  capacity  has 
been  boosted  to  42  mgd. 

While  the  plant  appears  virtually  un- 
changed on  the  outside.  It's  a  lot  "bigger"  on 
the  Inside.  Two  major  advances  in  water 
treatment  technology  have  been  applied: 
High-rate  mixed-media  filtration,  and  ahal- 
low-depth  sedimentation  with  tube  settler*. 
Piping  for  the  plant  had  to  be  changed, 
to  provide  »or  the  Increase  In  capacity  from 
8  up  to  21  mgd,  with  eventual  expansion  up 
to  42  mgd. 
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The  converted  plant  has  been  operated  un- 
der adverse  conditions,  and  gives  every  In- 
dication of  performing  up  to  expectations. 
Operating  on  raw  water  with  turbidities  of 
around  16  to  30  JTUs,  the  basin  effluent 
comes  through  the  tube  settlers  at  1  to  2 
JTUs.  The  plant  consistently  is  producing 
finished  water  of  high  clarity. 

The  City  can  cite  a  substantial  saving  In 
capital  outlay  as  a  result  of  using  techno- 
logical advances  to  upgrade  the  plant.  Con- 
struction costs  for  converting  the  plant  to 
Increase  capacity  to  21  mgd  came  to  $430,- 
000.  Cost  of  achieving  the  needed  capacity 
with  conventional  expansion  through  add- 
ing more  sedimentation  beds  and  filters  Is  es- 
timated to  be  approximately  $650,000. 

The  project  Included  other  Improvements 
In  the  City's  water  system.  A  new  6  mUllon 
gallon  prestressed  concrete  base  level  reser- 
voir provides  needed  storage  for  meeting 
peak  demands  and  added  fire  protection.  A 
1.26  million  gallon  prestressed  concrete  res- 
ervoir, a  126,000  gallon  elevated  steel  tank, 
and  two  new  pimip  stations  were  added  for 
improved  services  to  second-level  and  third- 
level  service  areas. 

The  city  water  department  staff  designed 
a  new  cross-town  16-lnch  transmission  line 
between  the  filtration  plant  and  the  reser- 
voirs to  Increase  reservoir  filling  rates.  Cor- 
nell, Howland,  Hayes  &  Merryfleld  designed 
the  other  improvements,  with  C.  T.  Shleh 
and  George  Dotson  as  project  engineers. 
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eulogy  because  there  was  a  time  when 
Ted  and  I  locked  horns. 

But  when  death  took  Ted  Yudaln  from 
Connecticut  a  few  days  ago,  it  took  from 
me  a  friend  and  confidant. 

I  respected  his  friendship.  I  believe  that 
the  best  ccanpliment  I  can  pay  Tfed  Is 
summed  up  in  the  comment  of  one  of  his 
colleagues:  "He  was  a  newspaperman's 
newspaperman." 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  TED  YUDAIN:  AN 
HONORED  REPORTER 


SUPPORT  FOR  STANDING  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  THE  ENVIRONMENT 
GROWS  TO  NEARLY  ONE-THIRD 
OP    THE    HOUSE    MEMBERSHIP 


HON.  LOWEU  P.  WEICKER,  JR. 

OF   CONWECnCDT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  23.  1970 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sun- 
day, April  19,  1970,  in  Greenwich  Hos- 
pital one  of  the  great  newspaper  editors 
of  our  time  died.  Theodore  Yudaln  was 
63  years  old  when  he  passed  away  after  a 
short  illness. 

For  45  years  Ted  Yudaln  was  a  respon- 
sible newspaperman.  He  called  the  shots 
as  he  saw  them  and  was  dedicated  to 
public  service  and  his  community. 

Ted  started  In  the  newspaper  business 
as  a  cartoonist  for  the  Stamford  Advocate 
and  the  New  Canaan  Advertiser.  In  1927 
he  became  a  reporter  on  the  Advocate. 
Moving  up  through  the  ranks  of  his  pro- 
fession. Ted  Yudaln  became  editor  of  the 
Greenwich  News-Graphic  in  1936. 

From  1943  through  1945  he  was  leg- 
islative correspondent  for  the  former 
Bridgeport  Herald  after  which  he  re- 
turned to  Greenwich  to  become  editor  of 
the  Greenwich  Times. 

Ted  served  on  the  Merritt  Parkway 
Commission  and  was  a  member  of  the  Re- 
publican State  Policy  Commission.  In 
1963  Ted  returned  to  the  Stamford  Ad- 
vocate as  its  editor  and  served  the  news- 
paper, where  he  began  his  career,  as  an 
editor  until  his  death. 

During  his  career  Ted  Yudaln  was 
president  of  the  Cormecticut  circuit  of 
the  Associated  Press  and  in  1967  won 
the  Liberty  Bell  Award  presented  by  the 
Stamford  Bar  Association. 

Ted  was  known  as  one  of  the  leading 
political  commentators  in  the  State  of 
Coimectlcut.  This  is  not  the  usual  form 


HON.  DONALD  G.  BROTZBIAN 

or  COLOBADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  AprU  23.  1970 
Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  reintroducing  House  Resolution  375 
which  wcUd  amend  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  create  a 
standing  Committee  on  the  Environment. 
Eighteen  Members  are  joining  me  as 
cosponsors.  This  brings  to  142  the  num- 
ber of  Members  who  have  sponsored  this 
proposal  which  I  first  introduce  on 
AprU  28, 1969. 

There  has  recently  been  a  great  deal  of 
discussion  on  the  problems  of  our  en- 
vironment. Himdreds  of  bills  to  upgrade 
the  quality  of  our  environment  have  been 
introduced  in  Congress,  and  Americans 
of  all  persuasions  have  expressed  in- 
creasing concern  about  air  pollution, 
water  pollution,  and  the  numerous  other 
environmental  Issues. 

If  this  fiurry  of  activity  is  to  be  trans- 
lated into  constructive  legislation,  I  feel 
it  first  is  necessary  for  us  in  Congress  to 
establish  a  sound  infrastructure  of  legis- 
lative machinery.  This  is  why  I  have 
proposed  a  standing  Committee  on  the 
Environment,  and  I  believe  this  is  also 
why  141  of  my  distinguished  colleagues 
have  joined  me  in  this  effort. 

At  the  present  time,  our  environmental 
efforts  are  fragmented.  Interrelated 
problems  are  considered  Individually  by 
many  of  our  ^■rlgt^ng  committees.  To  cite 
just  one  example,  the  legislation  to  im- 
plement President  Nixon's  message  on 
the  environment  has  been  referred  to 
three  different  committees.  Each  of  these 
committees  has  a  myriad  of  other  prob- 
lems with  which  to  deal.  None  of  them 
can  concentrate  on  environmental  mat- 
ters exclusively. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee  I  have 
proposed  would  have  jurisdiction  over 
air  pollution,  water  p<rflution.  solid 
wastes,  acoustic  problans,  weather  modi- 
fication, herbicides  and  pesticides. 
Thus,  most  of  the  great  environmental 
issues  confronting  the  Nation  today 
would  be  sorted  by  one  committee  which 
could  proceed  to  offer  the  Congress  the 
hard-driving  type  of  environmental  leg- 
islation the  pe<M>le  of  this  coimtry  want. 
In  addition  to  lending  cohesiveness  to 
our  environmental  efforts,  a  standing 
committee  would  offer  another  impor- 
tant advantage.  It  would  provide  Con- 
gress with  a  professional  staff  having 
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expertise  In  the  many  problems  of  the 
environment  working  under  one  roof. 
Each  Member  Is  aware  of  the  valuable 
work  performed  by  the  professional 
staffs  of  the  committees  on  which  they 
now  serve.  The  problems  of  our  en- 
vironment are  so  technical  and  of  such 
great  magnitude  that  they  should  be 
treated  by  a  separate  committee  with 
the  assistance  of  an  accompanying  pro- 
fessional staff. 

Last  year  I  expressed  the  belief  that 
our  generation  is  the  first  which  has 
the  opportunity  to  leave  the  earth,  its 
waters,  and  its  atmosphere  in  better 
condition  than  we  found  it.  I  still  be- 
lieve that,  but  before  it  can  happen  we 
must  gain  a  positive  and  perpetual  con- 
trol over  those  by  products  of  civilization 
which  are  destroying  our  physical  en- 
vironment. 

The  standing  committee  which  142 
Members  of  this  body  are  sponsoring 
would  make  It  possible  to  obtain  the 
necessary  control  in  tm  orderly,  positive 
fashion. 

Sponsoring  Members  come  from  43  of 
our  50  States,  from  both  of  our  great 
political  parties,  and  from  each  of  the 
standing  committees  now  In  existence  In 
the  House.  This  broad  support  makes  It 
clear  that  concern  for  the  quality  of 
our  environment  transcends  all  political, 
regional,  and  philosophic  differences. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  fervently  hope  that  the 
Rules  Committee  still  will  be  able  to  hold 
hearings  on  Hoiue  Resolution  375  In  the 
9Ist  Congress. 

At  this  point,  I  wish  to  announce  that 
the  following  Members  of  Congress  have 
sponsored  resolutions  identical  to  House 
Resolution  375: 
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Mr.     Bxmx.     Mr.     Buchaham.     Mr. 
Flowus. 


Mr.  Pollock. 
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HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  23,  1970 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  6. 
1970,  the  Post  OfBce  Department  will 
Issue  four  special  commemorative  stamps 
in  the  natural  history  series.  First-day 
ceremonies  will  be  in  New  York  City, 
where  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History  is  currently  celebrating  its  cen- 
tennial year. 

The  four  stamps  depict  an  American 
bald  eagle,  a  herd  of  African  elephants, 
a  group  of  prehistoric  reptiles,  and  a 
ceremonial  canoe  of  the  Haida  Indian 
tribe  of  the  Northwestern  United  States. 

The  design  for  the  eagle  stamp,  that 
of  America's  national  bird,  was  from  a 
model  in  the  American  Museum  of  Nat- 
ural History.  The  elephant  head  stamp 
also  comes  from  a  display  in  the  museum. 

The  age  of  reptiles  stamp  design  Is  a 
detail  from  one  of  the  largest  murals  In 
the  world— 110  feet  long.  16  feet  high— 
which  was  painted  for  Yale's  Peabody 
Museum,  a  special  commission  that  took 
4  Va  years.  The  creatures  shown  are  from 
the  Jurassic  geologic  period:  the  more 
prominent  being  a  brontosaurus,  a  stego- 
saurus,  and  an  allosaurus. 

The  Haida  ceremonial  canoe  stamp  is 
based  on  an  American  Museum  display. 
The  seagoing  canoes,  almost  65-feet 
long,  are  made  by  hollowing  out  spruce 
trees.  The  figures  In  the  canoe  represent 
a  TUnglt  chief  and  his  party  on  the  way 
to  a  marriage  ceremony. 

Issuance  of  these  stamps  should  serve 
as  a  reminder  to  all  of  us.  and  especially 
to  those  who  call  themselves  alienated 
from  society,  that  the  world  of  natural 
history  Is  Indeed  the  most  logical  refuge 
for  those  who  profess  to  suffer  from 
materialism.  To  youth,  in  particular,  dis- 
covery and  romance  and  exploration  are 
still  very  much  alive  in  the  realm  of  nat- 
ural history.  They  can  and  do  pose  chal- 
lenges greater  to  the  Intellect  and  the 
perseverance  of  those  who  dare  to  take 
up  these  challenges  than  anything  else 
you  could  name.  As  the  poet  has  writtten : 

We  travel  not  for  trafficking  alone. 

By  hotter  wlnda  our  fiery  heart*  are  fanned; 

For  love  of  knowing  that  which  should  be 

known. 
We  make  the  Oolden  Journey  to  Samarkand. 

What  is  the  driving  force  that  stands 
behind  the  greatest  explorations  and  dis- 
coveries, today,  as  It  has  in  the  past? 
Not  fame  nor  fortune;  no,  each  had  his 
own  Samarkand  to  seek  out.  and  in  prac- 
tically every  Instance,  it  was  "for  love 
of  knowing  that  which  should  be  known." 

The  Samarkands  of  natural  history 
still  wait,  glistening,  faint  and  far  in  the 
distance,  beckoning,  and  their  challenge 
Is  waiting  for  those  with  the  courage  to 
accept  it.  Their  scope  is  incredibly  vast 
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and  has  through  the  agM  meant  many 
things  to  many  men.  To  begin,  let  us  look 
at  what  it  meant  to  one  man,  in  the  final 
hours  of  his  life. 

THB   TKNT   ON    ROSS   BARRfKB 

It  was  the  last  voyage  for  Robert  Fal- 
con Scott,  captain.  Royal  Navy.  The  dra- 
matic contest  in  1911-1*a  I  -tween  Scott 
and  another  great  polar  explorer,  the 
Norwegian  Roald  Amimdsen,  to  be  first 
to  reach  the  South  Pole,  was  also  the  last 
of  the  romantic  types  of  such  exploration 
in  which  enormous  personal  riskt  were 
taken,  and  it  was  about  to  end  in  tragedy. 

At  midpoint,  for  Scott  and  his  party, 
it  was  bitter,  heartbreaking  disappoint- 
ment. Fifty  miles  from  the  South  Pole, 
on  January  16,  1912,  sledge  tracks  and 
a  Norwegian  flag  revealed  the  Norwe- 
gians had  won.  On  January  17,  at  the 
pole,  a  dark  tent  flapped  in  the  wind  on 
the  frozen  plain;  inside  was  a  message 
from  Amundsen. 

Scott  wrote  that  day  in  his  Journal: 

Wednesday,  January  17  .  .  .  The  Pole.  Yes, 
but  under  very  different  circumstances  from 
thoae  expected.  We  have  had  a  horrible 
day  .  .  .  There  Is  very  little  that  1*  different 
from  the  awful  monotony  of  past  days.  Great 
OodI  This  Is  an  awful  place  and  terrible 
enough  for  us  to  have  laboured  to  It  without 
the  reward  of  priority  .  .  .  Now  for  the  run 
home  and  a  desperate  struggle.  I  wonder  if 
we  can  do  It. 

Scott  did  have  the  very  slight  and  poor 
consolation  of  planting  of  flag  1,000 
yards  beyond  Amimdsen 's  tent;  a  sum- 
mary of  all  calculations  showed  the  Nor- 
wegian was  off  in  his  location  of  the  pole 
by  that  distance.  On  January  18,  the  lit- 
tle party  began  its  return;  one  man  was 
already  showing  signs  of  madness  and 
had  to  be  strapped  to  a  sledge.  He  died 
on  February  17. 

The  Antarctic  winter  was  setting  in  and 
temperatures  were  minus  43  degrees 
Centigrade  — minus  107  degrees  Fahren- 
heit—  the  four  men  made  only  6  miles  a 
day.  Captain  Oates'  feet  were  badly 
frostbitten;  he  asked,  time  and  again,  to 
be  left  behind.  The  rest  refused:  then,  on 
March  16  or  17.  he  quietly  and  painfully 
struggled  to  his  feet,  and,  hand  on  the 
tent  flap,  calmly  told  his  friends  "I  am 
Just  going  outside  and  may  be  some 
time."  He  walked  into  the  blizzard  and 
was  never  seen  again. 

Around  March  29,  1912,  they  were  but 
11  miles  from  a  supply  camp  they  had 
established  5  months  before  on  the  great 
ice  mass  known  as  Ross  Barrier,  but 
could  go  no  further.  With  barely  enough 
strength  to  pitch  their  tent,  they  lay 
down  to  await  the  end.  "To  My  Widow" 
was  the  opening  line  of  Scott's  last  let- 
ter to  his  wife. 

One  of  the  greatest  of  all  polar  explor- 
ers lay  waiting  to  die  In  the  Antarctic. 
Exploration  and  attempts  to  solve  the 
riddles  of  nature  and  the  earth  had  been 
his  whole  life.  Now  it  was  to  end;  Ross 
Barrier  for  a  catafalque,  a  tent  for  a  cof- 
fin, and  a  blizzard  to  be  his  shroud.  But, 
his  thoughts  for  his  son,  in  the  painfully 
scrawled  letter  to  Mrs.  Scott: 

You  see  I  am  anxious  for  you  and  the  boy's 

future.  Blake  the  boy  interested  In  natural 

history  If  you  can.  It  Is  better  than  games. 

They  encourage  It  at  some  schools.  .  .  . 

A  few  more  lines  the  pencil  dropped 
from  nerveless  flngers.  Robert  Falcon 
Scott  was  dead. 
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Cease  to  be  ruled  by  dogmas  and  authori- 
ties; look  at  the  world.  (Boger  Bacon) 

For  Thomas  Henry  Huxley,  the  great 
English  scientist,  knowledge  of  natiu^ 
history  was  a  magic  key : 

To  a  person  unlnstructed  In  natural  his- 
tory, his  countryside  or  seaside  stroll  Is  a 
walk  through  a  gallery  filled  with  wonder- 
ful works  of  art,  nine-tenths  of  which  have 
their  faces  turned  to  the  wall. 

A  gallery,  indeed:  the  first  major  work 
ever  written  on  natural  history  painted 
a  panorama  of  its  scope  that  has  never 
been  equaled.  Although  written  nearly 
2,000  years  ago,  it  is  still  valid  and  amaz- 
ingly accurate  in  many  respects.  Of  all 
the  works  of  Pliny  the  Elder— 23-79 
AX).— only  his  37-book  "Naturalls  His- 
toria" — Natural  History — has  come  down 
to  us,  and  it  has  well  earned  for  him  the 
title  historians  grant  him:  "the  most 
learned  Roman  of  his  age." 

Pliny  spent  his  life  in  the  service  of 
Rome.  Friend  and  confidant  to  Emperor 
Vespasian,  he  continued  in  that  capacity 
to  Vespasian's  son  Titus.  First  a  soldier 
in  Germany,  later  an  administrator  la 
Gaul,  Africa,  and  Spain,  he  was  com- 
manding a  Roman  fleet  stationed  near 
Naples  when  Vesuvius  erupted  on  Au- 
gust 24, 79. 

Pliny  immediately  gave  orders  to  set 
sail  with  part  of  the  fleet,  both  to  view 
the  eruption  close  at  hand — always  the 
natural  historian — and  to  aid  those  who 
were  in  danger.  His  galley  grated  on  the 
beach  near  the  thimderlng  volcano  and 
Pliny  leaped  ashore.  The  next  morn- 
ing, in  the  course  of  surveying  the  scene, 
he  was  suffocated  by  poison  gases. 

WHAT  IB  NATTTRAI.  HISTO>Tf 

A  sample  dictionary  definition  of  nat- 
ural history  reads  as  follows: 

1.  The  observation  and  study  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  material  universe,  especially 
the  biological  and  earth  sciences.  2.  The  simi 
of  knowledge  regarding  such  phenomena. 

This  is  somewhat  sterile;  a  look  at  part 
of  the  subjects  covered  by  Pliny  is  more 
enlightening,  descriptive,  and  colorful: 
astronomy,  ethnology,  meteorology,  zool- 
ogy, botany,  metallurgy,  geography,  an- 
thropology, human  physiology,  pharma- 
cology, and  medicine.  To  be  even  more 
specific,  among  the  20,000  facts  which 
the  preface  says  the  work  contains,  we 
find  the  following: 

Augustus"  fieet  sailing  around  Europe  to 
the  Baltic  Sea;  exploration  by  King  Juba  of 
the  Canary  Islands;  arrival  in  Italy  of  rajahs 
from  Ceylon;  the  surprise  of  the  BtHnan 
navigator  Plocamus,  who  saw  shadows  in  the 
southern  latitudes  were  cast  toward  the 
north,  and  not,  as  in  Rome,  toward  the 
south;  the  skeleton  of  the  monster  to  which 
Andromeda  had  been  exposed;  the  chains 
with  which  Andromeda  was  fastened;  tricks 
taught  to  elephants;  perils  of  sponge  divers; 
British  coracles  (small,  primitive  boats) ;  the 
introduction  of  barbers  Into  Italy;  the  vari- 
ety of  mattresses  and  woolen  cloths  used  In 
Rome;  use  of  hedgehogs  quills  for  carding 
wool  and  the  Roman  Senate's  decrees  to  keep 
them  from  being  monopolized;  the  price  of  a 
cook;  LoUU  Pa\illna's  jewels;  fole  gras  and 
goosefeather  pillows;  and,  even,  an  esctirslon 
Into  cosmetology  with  a  note  on  how  to  use 
asses'  milk  to  remove  wrinkles. 

Pliny  would  be  right  at  home  in  the 
20th  century.  In  a  series  of  current  books 
under  the  heading  "Natural  History  Se- 
lections" we  find  works  .on  mathematl- 
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cal  games:  gravity:  the  prairie:  apes; 
canoeing ;  microbes  that  live  on  the  hu- 
man body:  Persepolls,  home  of  the  an- 
cient kings  of  Persia:  unidentlfled  flying 
objects:  oceans,  mammals;  the  forest; 
the  sea:  helicopters  and  autogiros;  a  his- 
tory of  early  zoology;  prehistoric  Europe; 
whales:  speculations  for  the  future;  wild- 
life in  danger  of  extinction;  culture  of 
the  stone  age  tribesmen  of  New  Guinea; 
glass  blowing:  survival  in  natural  dis- 
asters: a  pictorial  guide  to  the  stars, 
poisonous  snakes:  lives  of  the  Egyptian 
Pharaohs;  Lake  Nyasa,  often  called  "Liv- 
ingstone's Lake":  the  Johnstown  flood: 
honeybees:  orchids,  and  songbirds. 

Indeed  the  vastness  of  the  scope  of 
natural  history  is  beyond  total  compre- 
hension and  grasp  of  any  man.  And  this 
very  vastness  Is  testimony  to  the  fact 
that— 

AU  things  by  Immortal  power 

Near  or  far 

Hlddenly 

To  each  other  liked  are, 

That  thou  canst  not  stir  a  flower 

Without  troubUng  a  star. 

The  world  is  the  geologist's  great  puzzle 
box.  (Louis  Agasslz) 

No  one  can  ever  say  who  first  puzzled 
over  the  world  around  him,  and  made 
that  first,  fumbling  attempt  to  under- 
stand Nature  and  what  she  holds.  Man 
has  changed,  but  curiosity  and  wonder 
have  not.  Man  celebrates,  investigates, 
studies,  marvels  at,  rhapsodizes  over, 
stands  in  awe  or  fear  of,  and  sings  the 
Joys  of.  Nature,  in  a  myriad  of  ways. 
Probably  all  of  us  have  something  of  the 
naturalist  in  our  makeup  and  it  is  the 
dull  and  sluggish  mind  indeed  that  is  not 
moved  or  stirred  by  the  wonders  and 
marvels  and  beauties  of  Nature  that  con- 
stantly surround  us.  Indeed,  we  may  say, 
with  the  Psalmist,  that— 
The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God;  and 

the  firmament  sheweth  his  handiwork. 
Day  tinto  day  uttereth  speech,  and  night 

unto  night  seweth  knowledge. 

and  probably  poet  never  set  of  paper 
richer,  more  descriptive  phrases  than 
these  from  Wordsworth's  "IJnes  Com- 
posed a  Few  Miles  Above  Tinten:  Abbey" : 

The  sounding  cataract 

Haunted  me  like  a  passion;  the  tall  rock. 

The  mountain,   and   the  deep  and  gloomy 

wood. 
Their  colours  and  their  forms,  were  then 

to  me 
An  appeUte;  a  feeling  and  a  love. 
That  had  no  need  of  a  remoter  charm. 
By  thoughts  suppUed,  nor  any  Interest 
Unborrowed  from  the  eye.  .  .  . 
A  sense  sublime 

Of  something  far  more  deeply  Interfused, 
Whose  dwelling  U  the  light  of  setting  suns. 
And  the  round  ocean  and  the  living  air. 
And  the  blue  sky,  and  In  the  mind  of  man; 
A  motion  and  a  spirit,  that  Impels 
All  thinking  things,  aU  objects  of  all  thought. 
And  rolls  through  all  things.  .  .  . 
Knowing  Nature  never  did  betray 
The  heart  that  loved  her.  .  .  . 

Yes,  as  one  poet  has  said,  there  are 
"Anthems  ringing,  in  the  sea  or  sky."  and 
they  are  there  for  those  who  will  listen 
and  for  those  who  are  also  driven  to  se^ 
them  out.  Hamlet's  famous  rdsuke  in  act 
I,  scene  V,  notes  that — 

There  are  more  things  In  heaven  and  earth, 
HoraUo,  than  are  dreamt  of  in  your  phUos- 
ophy. 
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One  stann  from  Kipllnc's  "The  Ex- 
plorer" (raphtcJdly  deaertbea  the  fascina- 
tion and  hold  the  unknown  has: 

Something  hidden.  Oo  and  find  It.  Oo  and 

look  behind  the  Ranges — 
Sometblnc  loet  behind  the  Rangea.  Lost  and 

waiting  for  you.  Go  I 

Something  hidden — something  lost — 
those  who  sought  them  out  are  as  fas- 
cinating as  the  things  they  set  out  to  find, 
and  let  us  look  at  some  of  both. 

•a  aicHAap  imANCis  sobtom 

Scholar,  linguist,  naturalist,  explorer, 
anthropologist — Burton  was  all  these, 
and.  more  often  than  not.  "greatest" 
was  prefixed  to  each  term.  He  was  also 
translator  of  the  Arabian  Nights — Alf 
Laylah  wa-Laylah,  The  Thousand 
Nichts  and  a  Night,  and  at  one  time  he 
was  known  as  "Europe's  Greatest 
Swordsman."  The  night  of  April  18-19. 
1855.  was  to  be  one  unparalleled  In  any 
of  the  tales  Scheherazade  told  to  King 
Shahriyar.  and  it  was  also  to  be  a  night 
when  the  "Oreatest  Swordsman"  title 
was  to  serve  him  best. 

A  few  months  before.  Burton  had  been 
the  31st  Westerner  to  try,  and  the  first 
to  come  back  alive  from,  the  attempt  to 
pezwtrate  the  mysterious  and  forbidden 
city  of  Harrar.  deep  in  the  Somaliland, 
In  East  Africa.  Friendly  natives  had  tried 
to  talk  him  out  of  It:  "Burton  Effendi. 
the  head,  once  struck  off,  does  not  grow 
again  like  a  rose." 

But  he  had  gone  alone,  except  for  a 
small  native  escort,  riding  on  a  white 
mule  with  a  brace  of  Colt's  six-shooters 
slung  at  his  waist  and  a  double-barrelled 
rifle  across  his  lap.  The  Eesa,  the  Tribe 
of  the  Hundred  Thousand  Spears. 
through  whose  country  Burton  had  to 
pass,  had  a  reputation  for  treachery  sec- 
ond to  none  in  the  entire  area,  but  Bur- 
ton's tact,  combined  with  his  ability  to 
shoot  vultures  on  the  wing  with  his  dou- 
ble r^e,  got  him  through. 

He  had  gone  in.  and  come  out.  and 
now  he  was  ready  to  go  back  again.  Bur- 
ton, three  English  army  lieutenants, 
^Deke.  Heme,  and  Stroyan.  and  a  non- 
descript and  unreliable  native  contin- 
gent of  42,  were  camped  on  a  ridge  near 
the  Red  Sea  coastal  town  of  Bertwrah. 
Not  for  30  years  had  an  Englishman  been 
molested  in  Berberah  and  the  little  party 
went  to  bed,  not  too  troubled,  although 
there  were  reports  of  hostile  natives 
gathering  In  the  hills. 

Burton  said  It  was  "the  rush  of  men 
Uke  a  stormy  wind."  ^eke  described  It 
"as  though  the  world  were  coining  to 
an  end."  Between  2  and  3  in  the  morn- 
ing of  April  19,  in  a  wild,  screeching 
flurry  at  spears,  clubs,  daggers,  aiMI  jav- 
elins. 350  Somali  warriors  swooped  down 
on  the  camp.  The  native  guard  fled  al- 
most at  once:  Stroyan  was  nowhere  to 
be  seen.  Burton.  Speke,  and  Heme,  be- 
seiged  in  a  large,  penthouse-shaped  tent, 
were  armed  only  with  revolvers  and 
sabers.  Under  the  rain  of  blows  from 
clubs  and  spears,  the  tent  threatened  to 
collapse  and  If  the  three  were  entangled 
In  Its  folds,  they  would  be  butchered  Uke 
sheep.  Burton  grU>ped  his  saber; 
"Charge!"  he  roared,  and  stormed  Into 
the  howling  mob  outside. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Burton  had  not  exactly  been  bom  with 
a  sword  In  his  hand,  but  he  might  as  well 
have  been.  While  still  in  his  teens,  his 
skill  with  the  blade  had  reached  the 
point  where  he  was  refused  admission  to 
the  meanest,  toughest  duelling  brigade 
of  the  scar-faced  German  students  at 
Heidelberg.  Brigade  rules  demanded  he 
"fight"  his  way  in — literally — and  in  the 
test  duel  Burton  showed  only  half  what 
he  could  do.  It  was  too  much,  and  he  was 
turned  down. 

A  French  Sergeant  of  Hussars,  of  con- 
siderable fame  as  a  swordsman,  chal- 
lenged him  to  a  match.  The  sergeant,  in 
preparation,  put  on  mask  and  Jacket. 
They  were  to  use  fencing  sabres,  light, 
tipped,  and  dull-edged,  but  still  a  blow  on 
bare  flesh  would  not  be  welcome.  Burton 
shrugged  casually,  tossed  his  Jacket 
aside,  rolled  up  his  shirt  sleeves,  and 
opened  his  collage.  It  did  not  faze  the 
sergeant :  Waterloo  was  less  than  40  years 
in  the  past,  and  French  Hussars,  a  tough 
lot  to  begin  with,  had  no  feelings  of  ten- 
derness toward  Englishmen. 

They  saluted;  the  steel  clashed;  Bur- 
ton's blade  swept  down  violently  on  the 
Freshman's  sabre  and  it  clattered  to  the 
floor.  Burton  repeated  the  performance 
seven  times  in  as  many  minutes ;  the  ser- 
geant acknowledged  defeat,  with  his 
wrist  nearly  dislocated.  Burton  had  suf- 
fered only  a  light  touch  on  the  neck. 

But  these  were  not  fresh  Hussar  ser- 
geants before  him  now.  The  Somali  were 
wild  to  dip  their  ostrich  plumes  in  the 
blood  of  slain  enemies.  Burton  bored 
directly  into  a  knot  of  20  warriors — cut, 
slash,  parry  a  war  club  or  spear,  thrust — 
the  sabre  now  rose  and  fell,  now  darted 
in  and  out.  now  swept  before  him  in  a 
great  glittering  arc,  as  the  Somali 
shrieked  anA  pressed  home  their  at- 
tack. Out  of  the  comer  of  one  eye  Bur- 
ton thought  he  saw  Stroyan's  prostrate 
form,  and,  raging  out  in  a  new  fierce 
burst  of  energy,  cut  his  way  through  the 
howling  mob.  A  hand  pressed  against  his 
back;  he  paused,  blade  upraised,  then 
stopped  as  he  recognized  one  of  his  own 
men. 

The  momentary  pause  was  almost 
fatal.  A  Somali,  seeing  his  chance, 
stepped  in  and  thrust  a  javelin  through 
Burton's  Jaw.  It  entered  one  cheek,  tore 
away  four  back  teeth  and  part  of  the 
palate,  and  onerged  on  the  other  side. 
The  savage  fled;  Burton,  half  mad  with 
pain,  somehow  managed  to  cut  his  way 
through  the  mob  and  In  the  darkness  and 
confusion  made  his  wt^  to  the  harbor, 
where  a  friendly  ship  was  anchored. 
There  the  sailors  found  him.  Javelin  still 
through  his  face,  searching  for  his  com- 
panions. Heme  and  Speke  somehow  had 
escaped.  Burton  carried  the  scar  of  the 
javelin  thrust  to  his  grave. 

In  the  history  of  natural  science,  a 
history  full  of  colorful  characters.  Bur- 
ton stood  out  like  an  oak  upon  the  hills. 
In  a  letter  he  wrote  in  1883,  he  de- 
scribed the  urge  that  pushed  him  on: 

starting  In  a  hollowed  log  of  wood — aome 
ttaouaand  mllea  up  a  river,  with  an  inflnl- 
toalmal  proq>ect  of  returning  I  I  a«k  myaalf 
"Why?"  and  th*  only  echo  is  "damned  fool  I 
...  the  DevU  drlveaP 

'DIacoyery  Is  mostly  my  mania,"  be 
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wrote  at  another  time.  He  is  in  the  first 
rank  of  British  explorers  and  one  of 
that  group  of  gifted  scientists  who,  in  a 
sudden  burst  of  discovery,  shoved  back 
the  frontiers  of  man's  knowledge.  As  one 
of  his  biographers  cataloged  his  abilities, 
he  was  more  a  man  of  the  Renaissance 
than  of  the  19th  century.  Soldier,  ex- 
plorer, ethnologist,  archaeologist,  poet, 
translator,  one  of  the  greatest  linguists 
who  ever  lived — counting  dialects,  he 
knew  40  languages;  add  to  that  amateur 
physician,  botanist,  zoologist,  and  geolo- 
gist, and  last  but  not  least,  as  has  just 
been  told,  master  swordsman. 

In  his  lifetime,  he  produced  43  vol- 
umes of  his  explorations,  travels  and  dis- 
coveries. When  Sir  Henry  Stalney  had  to 
cut  down  his  African  baggage  to  one 
book,  he  retained  Burton's  "Lake  Re- 
gions of  Central  Africa."  Sixty  years 
after  Burton  wrote  "Pilgramage  to  El 
Medinah  and  Meccah,"  Lawrence  of  Ara- 
bia himself  was  to  testify  to  its  absolute 
accuracy  in  every  detail.  In  World  War  I, 
his  reports  of  routes  in  part  of  East  Africa 
and  Arabia  were  cited  in  Intelligence 
documents  as  the  best  available. 

Burton's  Journal  entry  for  December  2, 
1856,  gives  the  measure  of  this  man, 
and  very  probably  for  a  great  many 
others  like  him  who  felt  the  magic  lure 
of  exploration  of  the  unknown: 

Of  the  gladdeat  momenta  In  human  life, 
methlnka.  U  the  departure  upon  a  dlatant 
Journey  Into  unknown  lands.  Shaking  off 
with  one  mighty  effort  the  fetters  of  Habit, 
the  leaden  weight  of  Routine,  the  cloak  of 
many  Caree  and  the  slavery  of  Home,  man 
feels  once  more  happy.  The  blood  flows  with 
the  fast  circulation  of  childhood  .  .  .  Afresh 
dawns  the  morn  of  life. . . . 

Saul,  be  went  to  kx>k  for  donkeys. 
And.  by  OodI  he  found  a  kingdom! 

— Kipling :  The  Kxplorer. 

Change  the  words  a  bit;  for  Saul,  read 
"Napoleon"  whose  "donkeys"  were  the 
members  of  the  Scientific  and  Artistic 
Commission  the  Little  Corporal  took 
with  him  on  his  expedition  to  Egypt  In 
1798 — and  "donkeys"  is  exactly  what 
the  French  soldiers  called  them.  In  this 
Instance  it  was  the  donkeys,  instead  of 
Saul,  who  carried  the  day,  when  the 
hope  of  an  Egyptian  kingdom  had  been 
destroyed  and  the  expedition  was  driven 
out  after  only  3  years. 

On  July  21,  1798,  just  before  the 
Battle  of  the  Pyramids,  Napoleon  Is  said 
to  have  exhorted  his  soldiers  with  the 
famous  line  "From  the  summit  of  yonder 
pyramids,  forty  centuries  look  down  up- 
on you."  He  had  another  thought  In  his 
mind ;  if  not  at  that  time.  It  came  to  him 
shortly  after  the  battle,  when  he  an- 
nounced calmly,  after  staring  at  the 
great  pyramid  for  a  few  minutes,  that 
the  stones  would  make  a  wall  1  meter 
wide  and  3  meters  high  around  France. 
The  calculation  was  correct. 

Few  think  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  as 
anything  but  a  general,  a  man  of  battle, 
a  would-be  conqueror,  whose  armies 
made  Europe  tremble.  There  is  a  sur- 
prising and  little-known  side  to  the  man. 
He  had  been  greatly  flattered  and  pleased 
by  his  election  to  the  French  National 
Institute  in  1797,  and  he  was  aware  that 
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science  leaves  more  lasting  monuments 
than  does  war. 

So,  with  his  army,  to  Egypt,  he  took 
with  him  his  Scientific  and  Artistic  Com- 
mission which  had  in  it  some  of  the  best 
scholars  and  scientists  of  the  time.  It 
was  the  commission  that  first  xmcovered 
the  glories  of  ancient  Egypt;  first  stud- 
led  the  mighty  ruins  of  Luxor  and  Kar- 
nak;  made  the  first  copies  for  Europe  of 
Egyptian  hieroglyphs — and  gave  to  the 
world  the  Roeetta  Stone,  that  imparal- 
leled  discovery  that  was  the  key  to  an- 
cient Egyptian  writing — and  poked  into 
every  hitherto  unlmown  comer  of  that 
land.  Egyptian  history,  monuments,  arts 
geological  structure,  animal  and  plant 
life,  fiora  and  fauna — anything,  In  short, 
that  would  Interest  an  architect,  musi- 
cian, painter,  mathematician,  zoologist, 
botanist,  physicist,  or  archaeologist,  all 
of  them  constantly  egged  on  by  a  never- 
ending  stream  of  questions  from  Napo- 
leon himself. 

In  3  years  the  histitute  had  collected 
enough  data  to  fill  nine  large  volumes 
of  text  and  14  volumes  of  plates.  The 
topics  tumble  over  one  another  In  pro- 
fusion: formation  of  ammonia  and  the 
Egyptian  method  of  manufacturing  in- 
digo; exploration  of  Lake  Manzala  and 
the  Wadi  el  Natrun,  the  "soda  lakes" 
south  of  Alexandria  and,  for  a  sideline 
a  description  of  Coptic  monasteries,  and 
the  living  habits  of  the  Bedouin  tribes; 
the  need  to  explore  the  sources  of  the 
mie;  studies  of  infant  mortality  and 
ophthalmia;  treatment  of  bubonic 
plague  and  smallpox;  mirages;  capillary 
attraction;  and  even  a  paper  on  the  wing 
of  an  ostrich. 

One  member  had  finished  reading  a 
paper  on  fish  of  the  Nile  to  the  assem- 
bled institute,  when  a  visiting  sheikh  In 
the  audience  asked  for  the  floor.  He 
pointed  out  the  vanity  of  such  things: 

Did  not  the  Prophet  Mohammed,  on  whom 
be  peace,  settle  this  for  once  and  for  all  by 
declaring  that  Ood  had  created  30,000  spe- 
elea,  10,000  for  land  and  30.000  for  water? 

Fifty  thousand  men  went  with  Napo- 
leon to  Egypt;  only  23,000  returned  and 
of  thoae  3.000  were  invalids,  crippled  for 
life  by  wounds  or  disease.  It  may  well 
be  that  if  Napoleon's  commission  had 
not  done  its  work,  others  would  have 
followed,  and  done  it  for  them.  This  is 
beside  the  point;  Napoleon  Bonaparte 
was,  to  be  sure,  the  man  of  Marengo  who 
tried,  at  Waterloo,  to  wipe  out  Agincourt. 
His  name  Is  indissolubly  linked  with 
events  that  caused  great  loss  of  life,  de- 
struction, turmoil  and  upheaval  in  Eu- 
rope. But  it  Is  also  the  name  of  a  man 
whose  initiative  literally  opened  up 
Egypt,  the  Ancient  Egypt  with  4,000 
years  of  unplumbed  and  imwritten  his- 
tory, who  created  the  science  of  Egyptol- 
ogy and  built  for  scholars  to  come  a  base 
and  a  platform  upon  which  to  work.  His- 
tory should  treat  him  better,  and  remem- 
ber him  for  this,  as  well  as  and  probably 
above,  all  else. 

"D«T    BONXS" — tW    THS    Al*TABCnC 

Cut  India  and  the  southern  continents 
out  of  a  map;  put  their  outlines  to- 
gether. South  America  fits  into  Africa; 
Africa's  northwest  coast  fits  into  the 
eastern  coast  of  the  United  SUtes.  The 
AnUrctic  and  Australia  snuggle  together. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

None  of  this  is  with  the  precision  of  a 
Jigsaw  puzzle,  but  it  is  close  enough  to 
have  given  birth  to  the  theory  of  conti- 
nental drift.  In  Permian  times — begin- 
ning about  250  million  years  ago,  and 
lasting  55  million  years — the  theory 
holds,  there  was  one  great  land  mass, 
known  to  geologists  as  Gondwanaland, 
which  later  broke  up  and  drifted  apart, 
to  form  continents  as  we  know  them  to- 
day. To  prove  this,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  find  traces  of  identical  species  of  rep- 
tiles and  mammals  in  continents  now 
wide  apart. 

Ten  years  ago,  New  Zealand  explorers 
on  the  South  Polar  plateau,  on  Ant- 
arctica's northeastern  rim,  gave  the  name 
"Coalsack  Bluff"  to  a  4-mile-long  stone 
bluff,  pointed  at  one  tod  and  open  at 
the  other,  with  the  "mouth"  of  the  sack 
gaping  800  feet  up  and  a  mile  wide.  It 
has  seams  of  coal  27  feet  thick,  but  this 
Is  not  unusual  for  the  Antarctic.  The 
continent  once  was  tropical  and  coal  is 
merely  tropical  vegetation  of  an  incred- 
ibly ancient  age. 

Now,  in  1901,  when  the  first  Antarctic 
coal  deposit  was  discovered,  explorers 
also  found  hi  tha  coal  a  fossil  of  a  tongue- 
shaped  leaf  of  a  fem  which  had  grown 
profusely,  200-300  million  years  ago.  In 
South  America,  South  Africa,  Madagas- 
car. India,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand. 
This  seemed  to  give  substance  to  the 
Gondwanaland  theory,  which  had  been 
put  forth  15  years  previously. 

The  Gondwanaland  idea  was  tugged 
back  and  forth  for  over  50  years.  Circum- 
stantial evidence,  plenty  of  that,  but  the 
existence  in  the  Antarctic  of  plants  and 
primitive  organisms,  also  found  else- 
where, simply  wasn't  enough.  Plant  seeds 
could  have  been  brought  there  by  winds, 
so  the  search  went  on. 

Beardmore  Glacier,  In  the  Antarctic, 
has  been  described  as  one  of  the  most 
awesome  frozen  rivers  on  the  entire 
planet.  There,  on  Graphite  Peak,  along 
the  glacier's  western  shore,  in  December 
1967.  a  New  Zealand  graduate  student 
f oimd  a  skull  fragment  which  was  identi- 
fied as  belonging  to  a  labyrinthodont, 
an  amphibian  that  was  common  to  aU 
the  southern  continents,  about  200  mil- 
lion years  ago. 

The  animal  could  not  have  swiun  to  the 
Antarctic  because  it  could  not  tolerate 
salt  water.  Again,  it  was  a  tropical  crea- 
ture; it  must  have  Uved  there  when  the 
Antarctic  was  other  than  what  it  is  to- 
day. And  where  amphibians  had  lived, 
their  earliest  descendants,  reptiles,  might 
have  lived  also.  The  National  Scitoce 
FoundaUon  is  charged  with  Congress  for 
overseeing  all  Antarctic  research,  and  in 
1969  a  team  of  vertebrate  paleontolo- 
gists were  sent  to  look  further. 

The  team  checked  the  type  of  rock 
the  skull  fragment  had  been  foimd  in 
and  mapped  out  two  overlapping  circles 
around  adjoining  mountato  ranges, 
which  Included  Coalsack  Bluff.  Coalsack 
Bluff  hand  not  i^een  any  special  choice, 
but  on  the  first  day  of  the  expedition, 
for  lack  of  anything  more  interesting  to 
do,  a  team  member  had  climbed  to  the 
top.  At  his  feet  was  an  ancient  riverbed, 
loaded  with  fossils. 

Digging  fossils  out  of  rock  Is  difficult 
enough  in  any  circumstances  and  In  the 
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Antarctic  is  a  truly  miserable  job.  One 
member  of  the  team  did  not  take  any 
particular  notice  of  the  tooth  he  found 
one  day.  It  was,  he  noticed,  2  to  3  inches 
long  and  three-eighths  of  an  inch  thick. 
It  had  occupied  the  right  side  of  some 
animal's  Jaw,  and  the  root  was  there, 
as  well.  He  was  more  concerned  at  the 
time  with  his  own  face;  the  entire  right 
side  and  his  nose  were  frostbitten  and 
it  was  beginning  to  feel  like  a  lacerated 
boll. 

But  the  tooth  was  immediately  recog- 
nized by  another  member  of  the  team  as 
belonging  to  a  lystrosaurus.  a  snub- 
nosed  reptile,  with  only  two  teeth  In  its 
head,  which  the  same  member  had  once 
dug  up  in  Africa.  The  Coalsack  Bluff 
discovery  was  to  be  shortly  called  "one 
of  the  truly  great  fossil  finds  of  all 
time." 

The  linkage  of  Africa  to  the  Antarctic 
was  definitely  established,  and  fossil 
bones  of  a  dozen  other  animals,  also 
brought  back,  have  been  interpreted  to 
mean  that  for  at  least  60  million  years 
the  Antarctic  was  connected  to  Africa. 
South  America,  India  and  Australia. 
And  just  how  does  that  spiritual  about 
"Dry  Bones"  end?  "Now  hear  the  word 
of  the  Lord!" 

TBS    MONSnB  or  TBS  ISBTAB   CATS 

The  Ishtar  Gate  of  Babylon,  buried  for 
centuries,  was  imcovered  in  1902  and  is 
one  of  the  major  wonders  of  soxheology. 
An  enormous,  semicircular  uth,  flanked 
by  gigantic  walls,  it  opens  on  to  a  pro- 
cessional way  of  considerable  length 
which  is  also  flanked,  rlg^t  and  left,  by 
walls.  The  material  is  brick,  glased  bright 
blue,  yellow,  white,  and  black,  and  the 
walls  of  the  gate  and  procession  way  are 
covered  with  bas-reliefs  of  unusual  ar- 
tistical  beauty,  showing  very  lifelike 
animals. 

Rows  of  stately  lions  grace  the  pro- 
cessicmal  way.  Ilie  gate  walls,  top  to  bot- 
tom, are  covered  with  alternating  rows 
of  two  other  animals.  One  is  a  strong 
and  flerce  bull,  known  as  the  re'em,  since 
Identlfled  as  the  wild  and  vicious  ancestor 
of  our  own  d(Mnestic  cattle.  The  other — 
the  secret  may  still  lie  in  the  Rain  Forest 
and  Congo  Basin  regions  of  Central 
Africa,  where,  it  is  just  possible,  what  the 
Babylonians  called  "sirrush"  still  Hves. 

Babylonian  and  Assyrian  mythology 
are  full  of  winged  bulls  and  man-headed 
birds  and  it  would  seem  the  simish  be- 
longs with  them.  A  slender  body,  covered 
with  scales,  a  long  scaly  tail  and  a  slim 
scaly  neck  bearing  a  serpent's  head,  with 
a  forked  tongue.  Flaps  of  skin  are  at- 
tached to  the  back  of  the  head,  which 
also  has  a  pair  of  horns.  And,  to  this, 
hair — three  corkscrew  ringlets,  on  the 
head  near  the  ears,  and  a  long  row  of 
curls  on  the  neck.  The  forefeet  are  those 
of  a  large  catlike  animal,  like  a  panther, 
but  the  hind  feet  are  four-toed,  like  those 
of  a  bird,  and  covered  with  strong  scales. 

But  it  is  not  so  easy  to  dismiss  the  sir- 
rush  as  a  mjrthologlcal  animal.  For  one 
thing,  the  picture  of  the  sirrush  appears 
in  Babylonian  art  from  the  very  earliest 
times  up  through  the  reign  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, about  604-561  B.C.  Also,  the 
Babylonisms  knew  nothing  of  paleon- 
tology; the  sirrush  is  either  a  direct  por- 
trait of  something  they  knew  existed,  and 
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had  seen,  or  a  wildly  impossible  miracle 
of  correct  imagination.  The  conception 
of  the  slrr\ish  fits  in  perfectly  with  known 
characteristics  of  extinct  saurlans.  and 
there  are  any  number  of  fossil  examples 
which  very  closely  parallel  the  mysteri- 
ous Babylonian  animal. 

Now.  today,  such  an  animal  could  exist 
only  in  one  spot  on  earth:  The  Congo 
Basin  and  the  Rain  Forest  region  of  Cen- 
tral Africa.  This  is  assuming  one  does 
exist  and  this  is  not  an  assumption  all 
that  wild.  The  white  rhinoceros  Is  the 
second-largest  land  animal  on  earth,  the 
closest  living  relative  to  the  tanklike 
creatures  of  prehistoric  times — and  was 
not  discovered  until  1900.  The  giant  Ko- 
modo  dragon,  largest  lizard  known  to 
soology,  existed  in  solitary  and  unlcnown 
splendor  on  the  Komodo  Islands,  off  In- 
donesia, completely  overlooked  by  every- 
one until  1912.  The  coelacanth,  a  pre- 
historic fish,  flourished  180  million  years 
ago  and  was  believed  to  have  become  ex- 
tinct at  the  end  of  the  cretaceous  period. 
60  million  years  ago.  Yet.  a  5-foot-long 
specimen  was  caught  by  a  fisherman  off 
East  Africa  in  1952.  and  there  are  indica- 
tions they  may  also  be  off  the  Florida 
coast,  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Is  there  a  slrrush  in  Central  Africa?  A 
German  naturaUst  went  into  the  area 
soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury in  search  of  the  "legendary  and  ex- 
tinct" pigmy  hippopotamus — which  was 
neither  legendairy  or  extinct,  but  very 
much  alive — and  returned  with  native 
tales  of  a  llzardlike  animal,  living  deep 
In  Inaccessible  swamps. 

Just  prior  to  World  War  n.  a  German 
woman  who  had  lived  for  10  years  in 
Eastern  Angola  wrote  of  the  imknown 
animal  which,  according  to  the  natives, 
killed  hippos.  The  native  name  is  coje  ya 
menia ;  every  other  known  predatory  ani- 
mal in  the  region  has  a  different  name, 
and  this  name  alone  is  reserved  for 
what — the  simish  ? 

WHXN    MATtrmx    PLATS   TUCKS 

Nature  gives  us  the  characteristics  of 
our  ancestors:  "Who  does  the  baby  look 
like?"  Is  the  first  game  played  immedi- 
ately after  birth  by  both  sides  of  the 
family.  It  is  not  at  all  unusual,  in  cases 
of  families  with  long  and  well-detailed 
histories,  also  fortunate  enough  to  have 
passably  good  pictures  of  long-dead 
forebears,  to  have  children  bom  in  the 
20th  century  bearing  an  almost  uncanny 
resemblance  to  a  descendant  buried  for 
over  400  years.  This  is  especially  true 
if  the  family  has  a  higher  than  usual 
percentage  of  intermarriage  between 
cousins. 

But  is  there  something  else  nature 
gives,  as  well  as  physical  traits?  Is  there 
a  weird,  almost  frightening  phenome- 
non, little  known  and  almost  impossible 
of  detailed  study,  that  indicates  nature 
can  preserve  memories  over  the  centuries, 
as  well?  Can  something  seen,  hundreds  of 
years  ago.  that  msule  an  unusually  sharp 
impression  on  the  mind  of  the  viewer, 
somehow  be  transmitted  down  through 
generations,  to  suddenly  appear,  as  clear 
and  alive  as  yesterday's  events,  in  the 
mind  of  a  descendant? 

•Ancestral  memory,"  this  is  called,  and 
there  is  a  case  on  record,  not  too  many 
years  old.  that  to  many  serious  author- 
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ities  presents  a  strong  argument  for  Its 
existence.  One  case  does  not  make  a  cer- 
tainty, that  is  for  sure.  But  at  present 
there  Is  no  other  satisfactory  explanation 
for  the  following  story : 

James  Praser  was  a  simple  Highland 
Scottish  cartmaker,  of  Beauly.  and  the 
same  recurring  dream,  time  and  again, 
troubled  him.  Shortly  before  the  Second 
World  War.  Praser  described  the  dream 
to  a  prominent,  meticulous,  and  highly 
respected  Highland  scholar.  It  was  no 
ordinary  dream;  the  scholar  realized, 
much  to  his  amazement,  that  what  a 
relatively  uneducated  cartmaker  was 
telling  him  was  an  extremely  detailed, 
precise,  and  accurate  account  of  a  major 
battle  between  two  clans — 400  years  be- 
fore, in  1544. 

Few  Scots  scholars  could  have  put  to- 
gether such  an  accoimt  as  Fraser  told. 
Some  of  his  details  were  noted  to  be  ob- 
vious— but  they  had  never  occurred  to 
anyone  before.  Some  other  details  could 
be  backed  up.  but  from  certain  obscure, 
hard -to- find  sources,  that  were  not 
available  to  Praser  nor  to  his  acquaint- 
ances. And  Praser 's  description  of  the 
costumes,  equipment,  and  methods  of 
fighting  could  hardly  have  been  sur- 
passed. 

Why  should  an  obscure  Scotsman  of 
the  mid-20th  century  know  so  much 
about  the  battle  of  Blar-na-Leine,  as  It 
is  called  in  Scots  history?  His  name  was 
Praser  and  it  was  in  this  battle,  between 
Clan  Fraser  and  the  powerful  Clanran- 
ald.  that  almost  all  the  Prasers.  including 
their  chief,  were  slain.  Clan  Praser  is 
much  interbred  in  its  own  clan  country. 
James  Praser  was  very  -probably  de- 
scended, over  and  over  again,  from  a 
Praser  eyewitness  of  and  participant  in 
the  batUe. 

Of  course,  all  this  proves  absolutely 
nothing — except  that  a  Scotchman  had 
a  dream,  a  dream  that  he  kept  having 
over  and  over  again — how  many  times 
have  you  dreamed  exactly  the  same 
thing,  twice? — that  he  should  not  have 
had  in  siKh  precise  detail  in  the  first 
place. 
More  tiling*  tn  h«aven  and  eartb. 

Man's  footprints  mark  the  dust  of  the 
surface  of  the  moon.  His  planetary 
probes  sen.-*  him  TV  pictures  of  the  face 
of  Mars.  Yet.  earth  itself  is  still  full  of 
enough  secrets  and  mysteries  to  tanta- 
lize many  generations  yet  to  come. 

Nature  Is  strangely  fickle  and  unpre- 
dicUble.  What  should  be  obvious  re- 
mains concealed  for  centuries.  Angkor 
Wat.  the  long-dead  city  of  the  Khmers. 
slumbered  for  400  years  in  the  Cambo- 
dian Jungles,  a  marvel  of  stone  covering 
more  land  area  than  Minneapolis  and 
Milwaukee  combined.  But  a  French  nat- 
uralist, looking  for  rare  butterflies,  llt- 
eraUy  walked  into  it.  in  IMl. 

The  Pi  Tong  Luang,  a  tribe  of  primi- 
tive people  numbering  in  the  thousands, 
lived  in  the  jungles  of  Thailand  for  no 
one  knows  how  long.  No  one  knows, 
mainly  because  no  one  knew  they  were 
there  until  they  walked  out  on  their  own 
accord  one  day  in  1932,  to  astound  the 
scientific  world. 

Pontius  Pilate,  in  his  own  way.  Is 
probably  the  most  famous  Roman  of  all. 
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But  for  20  centuries  there  was  no  In- 
scrlptlonal  evidence  or  testimony  to  his 
existence.  In  1961,  during  excavation  of 
an  ancient  theater  in  Caesarea,  in  Pales- 
tine, a  workman  dislodged  a  2  by  3  foot 
stone  beneath  a  flight  of  steps.  On  the 
buried,  bottom,  side,  lettering  was  seen. 
The  left  one-third  of  the  letters  had 
been  chipped  away,  but  it  was  easy  to  re- 
construct and  read  the  Latin  inscrip- 
tion: 

CcMarleua.  Tlberteum  Pontlvs  Pllatvs  Prse- 
fectva  Ivdaeae  Dedit. 

"Pontius  Pilate.  Prefect  of  Judea,  has 
presented  the  Tlberieum  to  the  Caesar- 
eans."  The  "Tlberieum"  may  have  been 
a  temple  or  a  civic  structure:  this  is  not 
known.  But  the  term  "Prefect '  is  signifi- 
cant. For  centuries  Pilate  has  been  called 
"Procurator."  Both,  freely  translated, 
mean  "Governor,"  but  Prefect  denotes 
more  military  responsibilities  than  does 
Procurator. 

These  mysteries  "solved"  themselves, 
so  to  speak.  But  the  following  still  seek 
an  answer: 

The  tomb  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

Ancient  accoimts  of  the  career  of 
Alexander  the  Great  are  strangely  and 
mysteriously  silent  on  one  all-important 
detail:  his  burial  place.  The  place  and 
manner  of  his  death,  the  last  hours  of 
his  life,  as  his  hardened  Macedonian  vet- 
erans filed  past  his  deathbed  for  one 
final  review,  his  funeral  cortege — all 
these  are  matters  of  record.  But  where 
was  he  buried? 

There  is  the  story  of  an  Italian  who, 
spurred  by  rumors  whispered  to  him  In 
the  Egyptaln  streets  and  bazaars,  made 
his  solitary  and  dangerous  way  past  the 
guards  into  thu  vaults  and  crypts,  far 
under  the  groimd.  of  a  Cairo  mosque.  As 
the  story  goes,  he  came  to  a  passageway, 
choked  with  heaps  of  papyri,  and  beyond 
the  rubbish  he  could  see  a  heavy  wooden 
door,  with  an  opening.  A  flashlight  beam 
through  the  opening  in  the  door  showed 
the  figure  of  a  richly  dressed  man,  lying 
in  an  alabaster  coffin  with  a  crystal  cover. 
This  all  happened,  according  to  the 
story,  sometime  between  the  two  World 
Wars.  The  Italian  vanished  shortly  after 
that  and  was  never  seen  again. 

Curious  footnote  to  this:  the  story  was 
told  me  by  an  acquaintance,  who  had 
heard  it  and  piu-sued  it  further,  on  his 
own,  to  the  point  of  asldng  a  close  friend, 
a  cultured,  highly  intelligent  Egyptian 
scholar.  As  my  friend  told  me — 

Dr.   O looked    me   full    In   the   face. 

glared  allently  for  a  moment,  turned  on  bis 
heel  and  strode  sway.  He  was  never  really 
friendly  to  me  again. 

Bxroas  coLuiiaua — thb  talb  or  hoki-brxn 

Chinese  chronicles  tell  of  a  Buddhist 
priest.  Hoei-Shln.  who  journeyed  far  to 
the  East,  across  the  ocean,  aroimd  500 
AJ>.  The  chronicles  are  quite  explicit  on 
certain  matters,  and  on  circumstantial 
evidence  alone  it  would  seem  Hoei-Shln 
reached  Mexico  and  Central  America. 

Go  to  the  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory, in  New  York  City,  and  look  at  the 
intriguing  little  carving  known  as  the 
"Laughing  Head."  It  comes  from  To- 
tonac,  near  Vera  Cruz,  and  was  carved 
centuries  before  Columbus  sailed.  Why 
the  laughter  on  the  litUe  face?  Is  it  be- 
cause no  one  can  quite  explain  why  a 
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head  carved  by  Indian  artists,  hundreds 
of  years  ago.  should  have  such  distinctly 
and  unmistakably  Chinese  features? 
aayosB  coLuxBua — thx  ii*iw*rHuiiaii8  sock 

The  thrill  of  exploration  was  sweeping 
through  Europe  in  the  16th  century,  and 
around  1560  Niccolo  Zeno  of  Venice  pub- 
lished some  old  letters  that  have  been 
a  source  of  argtunent  ever  since.  Accord- 
ing to  the  letters,  two  of  Zeno's  ances- 
tors had  sailed  to  the  New  World  with 
the  Scots  Prince  Henry  Sinclair,  Jarl  of 
tlie  Orkneys  and  Baron  of  Rosslyn,  some 
100  years  before  Colimibus'  time.  Again, 
the  evidence  is  primarily  circumstantial, 
were  it  not  for  a  disturbing  carving  on  a 
rock,  near  Westford,  Mass. 

The  stone  and  its  carving  were  there 
when  the  first  settlers  came  and  it  was 
always  assumed  to  be  Indian  in  origin. 
But  not  too  many  years  ago  one  investi- 
gator thought  he  could  discern  the  out- 
line of  a  Viking  sword.  A  picture  of  the 
carving  went  to  the  Curator  of  the  Mu- 
seum of  Archaeology  and  Ethnology,  in 
Cambridge,  England,  and  he  confirmed 
the  sword  was  indeed  of  the  14th  cen- 
tury style. 

Back  to  the  rock;  this  time,  It  was 
completely  cleared  of  brush  and  vines, 
to  reveal — a  6-foot  figure  of  a  knight  in 
armor,  bearing  a  shield.  The  design  on 
the  shield  was  faint,  but  discernible.  An 
eminent  Scots  expert,  bearing  the  won- 
derful official  title  of  Unicom  Persuvlant, 
declared  the  heraldry  on  the  shield  to  be, 
beyond  doubt,  that  of  Clan  Gunn — a 
branch  of  the  Sinclairs. 

Doubts   to   be   solT'd.   the    map    Incognita. 

blanks  to  be  flU'd. 
The  foot  of  man  unstajr'd.  the  hands  never 

at  rest  .  .  . 

From  a  flower  to  a  star — the  list  of 
marvels  and  mysteries  is  endless — know- 
ing something  happens  is  one  thing,  but 
knowing  the  "why"  of  it  is  something 
else  again. 

We  know  that  birds  In  flight  navigate 
by  the  stm  and  the  stars,  making  calcu- 
lations In  a  split  second  that  a  human 
could  not  possibly  duplicate. 

We  know  that  bats  have  an  incredible, 
highly  developed  form  of  built-in  radar 
by  which  they  can  fly  through  complex 
mazes  of  obstacles,  at  Ugh  speeds,  and 
avoid  each  and  every  obstacle. 

We  know  bees  have  a  marvelously  in- 
tricate "clock"  in  their  systems.  A  swarm 
kept  In  New  York  City  was  "trained"  to 
always  feed  at  3:30  p.m.  They  were 
packed  up  and  flown  overnight  to  Cali- 
fornia; the  first  day,  they  came  out  for 
their  food  exactly  24  hours  after  their 
New  York  feeding,  at  12:30  California 
time.  But  within  2  days,  they  gradually 
delayed  until  they  were  right  back  on 
schedule  at  3:30,  once  more. 

But  we  do  not  really  know  "why"  to 
any  of  this. 

The  solid,  iron  discipline  of  an  ant 
colony  is  a  marvel  of  the  natural  world. 
The  observation  has  been  made,  based  on 
somewhat  grim  but  probably  accurate 
logic,  that,  if  man  ever  disappeared  from 
the  face  of  the  earth,  ants  would  succeed 
him.  Of  all  living  things,  only  man — and 
ants— organize  to  make  war. 

We  wonder,  with  more  than  a  little 
trace  of  some  primordial  feeling  of  fear, 
at  reports  and  accounts  of  strange  crea- 
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tures  in  remote  comers  of  the  globe.  Just 
what  is  that  mysterious  being  said  to 
roam  the  slopes  of  the  Himalayas?  What 
caused  the  "Devil's  Footprint,"  that  cu- 
rious semlhoofmark  in  a  blanket  of 
newly  fallen  snow  that  appeared  one 
moming  and  stretched  for  some  miles  in 
a  single  line  over  an  area  of  rural 
England? 

Are  there,  living  still,  creatures  thought 
extinct  millions  of  years  ago?  What  Is  in 
the  icy  waters  of  Loch  Ness,  in  ScotUind? 
Sonar  tracked  an  "object,"  far  below  the 
siu-face,  moving  at  about  20  miles  an 
hour.  Could  it  be  that,  deep  beneath  the 
peat-stained  waters  of  the  Loch,  the 
"Great  Orm  of  Loch  Ness"  is  a  creature 
bearing  still  in  its  sluggish  brain  some 
dim  prehensile  memory  of  its  brothers  of 
the  Cretaceous  period  of  65  million  years 
ago? 

Creation  is  a  great,  never-ending  cycle 
that  continues,  on  earth  and  in  the  far- 
thest reaches  of  space.  Gravity  calls  into 
being  planets  and  stars,  out  of  clouds 
of  dust  and  gas.  It  ignites  their  nuclear 
fuel,  and  when  that  fuel  is  consumed, 
crushes  them  into  glowing  white  dwarfs, 
or  pulsars. 

And  on  earth,  this  same  force  is  meas- 
ured and  detected,  as  great,  4-ton  alumi- 
num cylinders,  delicately  suspended  and 
balanced,  gently  pulsa  and  resonate  as 
this  same  gravity  passes  in  waves 
through  them. 

In  truth,  ".  .  .  thou  canst  not  stir  a 
flower  without  troubling  a  star  . . ."  Mar- 
cus Aurelius  Antoninus,  the  great  second 
century  philosopher-emperor  of  Rome, 
wrote  so  movingly  and  for  all  time  of  the 
man/nature  relationship: 

AU  that  la  harmony  for  thee.  O  Universe,  Is 
in  harmony  with  me  as  well.  Nothing  that 
comes  at  the  right  time  for  thee  Is  too  early 
or  too  late  for  me.  Everything  la  fruit  to 
me  that  thy  aeaaona  bring.  O  Nature.  AU 
things  come  of  thee,  have  their  being  In  thee, 
and  return  to  thee. 

It  is  discovery  of  the  highest  order: 
discovery  of  ourselves  and  of  our  nature 
and  of  our  relation  to  our  Creator.  In  a 
way,  it  leads  us  right  back  to  where  we 
started,  as  the  poet  Eliot  wrote: 

We  shall  not  cease  from  exploration 

And  the  end  of  all  our  exploring  will  be 

TO  arrive  where  we  started 
And  know  the  place  for  the  first  time. 

"The  course  of  Nature  is  the  art  of 
God."  wrote  Edward  Yoimg.  The  voice 
that  speaks  to  each  and  every  one  of 
us  through  nature,  through  tlUs  art.  is 
always  there,  and  never  still,  and  if  we 
listen,  we  will  be  sure  to  hear  it.  The 
American  poet  William  Cullen  Bryant 
expressed  it  so  well  in  his  eloquent  and 
moving  "Thanatopsis"  and  especially  in 
the  opening  lines.  For  nature,  after  all, 
is  the  whole,  and  we  are  part  of  the 
whole,  and  it  is  only  right  that  the  whole 
speaks  to  the  part: 

To  him  who  In  the  love  of  nature  holds 
Communion    with    her    visible    fonna,    she 

speaks 
A  various  language;  for  hia  gayer  hours 
She  baa  a  voice  of  gladness,  and  a  smile 
And  eloquence  of  beauty,  and  she  glides 
Into  his  darker  musings,  with  a  mild 
And  healing  sympathy,  that  steals  away 
Their    sharpness,    ere    he    la    aware.    When 

thoughts 
Of  the  last  bitter  hour  come  like  a  blight 
Over  thy  spirit,  and  sad  images 
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Of  the  stem  agony,  and  ahroud.  and  pall. 
And    breathless  darkness,   and   the  narrow 

house. 
Make   thee    to   shudder   and   grow   alck   at 

heart;— 
Oo  forth,  under  the  (^>en  sky,  and  list 
To     Nature's     teachings,     whUe     from     all 

around — 
Earth  and  her  waters,  and  the  depths  of  air — 
Comes  a  still  voice.  .  .  . 

The  voice  of  Joy;  the  voice  of  affec- 
tion; the  voice  of  hope  that  will  forever 
ride  over  man's  frustration  and  despair. 
And  all  we  have  to  do  is  look,  and  listen. 


COBfPLIMENTTNG  OUR 
SECRETARIES 


HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

OF  CAuroBKia 
IN  THE  HOtTSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday ,  April  23,  1970 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
National  Secretaries  Week  and  once 
again  we  have  the  opportunity  to  pause 
to  give  public  recognition  and  apprecia- 
tion to  our  secretarial  staffs.  I  am  pleased 
to  join  with  others  throughout  the  coun- 
try in  applauding  the  efforts  of  those  be- 
hind the  scenes  who  truly  make  the  op- 
eration go. 

This  week  of  recognition  provides  a 
fitting  occasion  to  cmnpliment  my  secre- 
taries for  making  my  tasks  ever  so  much 
easier.  I  welcome  this  opportimity  to  pay 
this  small  tribute  to  "my  girls." 

I  am  especially  grateful  to  my  staff  for 
their  M"«'"'^<"g  willingness  to  help  and 
for  their  warm  cocHTeration  In  the  most 
difficult  and  pressured  of  situations. 
When  the  "chips  are  down,"  when  the 
deadlines  are  hearing,  when  crises  oc- 
cur— and  they  do  on  the  average  of  three 
times  a  day — I  know  who  I  can  coimt  on! 
To  Mrs.  Rita  Keating,  my  personal 
secretary,  who  has  done  yeoman  work  in 
attempting  to  keep  me  on  some  sem- 
blance of  a  schedule,  while  at  the  same 
time  competently  keeping  track  of  a 
myriad  of  office  detail,  I  say  a  humble 
thank  you. 

To  Arlene  Wiggins,  whose  affability 
and  capability  is  not  diminished  by  her 
early  rising  hour,  my  appreciation  and 
gratitude  for  all  her  efforts. 

To  Mlml  McGee,  who  has  attempted 
to  put  "plazazz"  in  my  rhetoric  and  for 
researching  my  speeches  and  for  adding 
a  sense  of  f  onlnlne  logic  to  my  legislative 
section. 

To  Kathy  EKinn  for  her  competent  and 
thorough  work  on  the  most  complicated 
cases,  and  for  keeping  "cool"  under  fire. 
To  Jane  Foulkrod  and  Julie  Stauffer 
who  have  operated  efficiently  in  spite  of 
constant  job  "reclassifications"  and  for 
their  valuable  and  incisive  comments  on 
all  issues. 

To  my  district  staff,  Abby  Sanders  and 
Florence  Hall,  for  helping  to  keep  local 
matters  imder  control  and  for  their  tire- 
less efforts  in  coordinating  my  work  at 
home  with  my  work  here  in  Washington. 
To  secretaries  all  over.  I  extend  my 
best  wishes  on  this — ^your  week. 

To  my  staff,  I  extend  a  special  com- 
mendation and  my  warm  and  sincere 
thanks  for  their  continuing  efforts. 
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HON.  JOHN  DELLENBACK 

or  oMBooN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday.  April  23.  1970 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
pleased  to  see  the  editorial  in  this  morn- 
ing's Washington  Post  entitled,  "Higher 
Education  for  the  Navajos ."  Prom  what  I 
have  learned  about  Navajo  Community 
College,  I  agree  with  the  Post's  assess- 
ment of  it  as  "one  of  the  most  exciting 
attempts  at  innovative  education  in 
America." 

I  first  contacted  Representative  Julia 
Hansen  about  this  school  last  spring  to 
let  her  know  that  she  has  my  full  support 
for  her  efforts  to  secure  Federal  assist- 
ance for  this  school.  I  hope  this  editorial 
will  provide  a  boost  to  her  plans  for 
Navajo  Community  College. 

I  would  like  at  this  time  to  include  the 
editorial.    "Higher    Education    for    the 
Navajoa": 
I  Prom  the  Waablngton  Post,  Apr.  23.  1970 1 
HioBEB  Edxtcation  wom  Tttm  Navajom 

Deep  In  Uie  mea*  and  cactus  country  of 
northeast  Arizona,  near  a  quiet  tnuUng  vil- 
lage called  Many  Farms.  Is  a  Navajo  Com- 
munity College.  As  the  first  college  ever  cre- 
ated and  run  by  Indians  on  a  reservation,  the 
school  Is  one  of  the  moat  exciting  attempts 
at  Innovative  education  in  America.  The 
need,  assuredly.  Is  great.  Dropout  rate*  among 
Indians  are  twice  the  national  average  In 
both  public  and  federal  schools.  Navajo  chil- 
dren, who  are  raised  in  what  Is  perhaps  the 
most  severe  poverty  in  America,  leave  school 
before  graduation  at  a  00  percent  rate.  Only 
one  percent  of  those  who  went  off  to  college 
ever  stayed  for  a  degree. 

The  conununlty  college  has  been  operating 
for  18  months.  Students  ranging  from  eager 
17-year-old  freahmen  to  illiterate  and  Job- 
leas  fathers  and  mothers  take  courses  In  vo- 
cational training,  teaching,  health,  care.  law. 
Navajo  culture  and  English.  The  success  of 
the  college  is  well  known  nationally,  thanks 
to  coverage  by  the  press  and  television,  as 
well  as  visits  by  many  congreaamen.  Tbe 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  says  the  school  baa 
"trentendous  Importance."  OrlglnaUy  funded 
by  tribal  money,  plus  foundation  aid,  the  col- 
lege has  been  temporarily  housed  in  BIA 
buildings  at  Many  Farms.  It  will  be  forced  to 
move  shortly. 

For  tbe  past  two  years,  Navajo  leaders  and 
students  have  been  coming  to  Washington  to 
seek  federal  funding  that  would  let  the  col- 
lege move  pennanently  on  nearby  land. 
Total  cost  would  come  to  (13  million.  Over 
and  over,  the  Navajos  have  been  given  official 
enoourrgement.  consideration,  moral  sup- 
port, and  back  slaps — everything  but  money. 
The  appropriations  subcommittee  for  interior 
Is  unable  to  authorise  funds  for  planning 
and  construction  of  the  new  building*  until 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  make*  a  decision. 
The  fiscal  men,  apparently  under  no  pres- 
sure from  the  White  House  to  get  moving 
are  taking  their  own  good  time. 

Tbe  Navajos  are  beginning  to  have  serious 
doubts  that  the  government  will  back  Its 
words  with  money.  For  the  older  tTihnsmnn. 
tms  letdown  will  be  nothing  new.  But  for  the 
young  Navajos  the  blow  will  be  heavy  indeed. 
As  Rep.  Julia  Butler  Hansen  (O-Waah.),  a 
longtime  supporter  of  the  ooUage,  told  a  fad- 
eral  official  last  week.  'It  la  vary  Important 
that  you  do  not  literally  break  tba  boarta  of 
the  people  wbo  have  put  so  muob  into  tbe 
Navajo  dream  of  better  eduoatlon." 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

or   CAUFOSMl* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  23.  1970 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  yesterday  millions  of  Americans 
dedicated  themselves  to  continuing  and 
strong  efforts  to  attain  environmental 
quality.  Yesterday  was  exemplified  by 
rhetoric — much  of  it  by  politicians  and 
other  national  leaders.  Today,  Earth  Day 
plus  one,  I  feel  it  Is  fitting  that  we  as 
public  ofScials  sit  and  listen  to  the  voices 
of  those  we  represent  and  those  people 
who  we  talked  to  yesterday. 

For  that  reason — and  In  lieu  of  any 
more  longwlnded  harangues  condemn- 
ing pollution  and  polluters  while  prais- 
ing the  "new  believers"  In  environmental 
quality — I  would  like  to  Insert  In  the 
Rkcoko  a  series  of  letters  picked  from 
among  the  thousands  I  have  received 
calling  for  strong  Government  action  in 
this  field. 

These  letters  come  from  all  over 
America,  from  many  students  and  teach- 
ers, from  all  income  levels.  The  nine 
letters  reprinted  today  are  typical  and 
poignant:  eight  of  them  were  sent  di- 
rectly to  me,  the  other  being  a  copy  of 
a  letter  sent  to  the  President  of  General 
Motors  Corp. 

The  voice  of  the  people  follows: 

La  IfxsA,  CALtr. 

Okab  Ma.  BaowN:  We  have  moved  to  Oall- 
fomla  recently,  and  we  will  be  voting  here 
for  the  first  time.  We  have  a  number  ot 
relatives  who  have  lived  here  for  many  years. 
All  of  us  will  be  searching  our  heai^  this 
year  when  we  vote.  We  are  looking  for  some- 
one to  represent  us  who  will  be  dedicated  to 
fighting  desperately  the  greatest  battle  man 
has  ever  faced:  to  avoid  bis  own  death  as 
a  race. 

We  are  convinced  that  unless  the  United 
States  begins  Inunediately  to  devote  its  whole 
energy  to  restoring  our  polluted  earth,  dras- 
tically cutting  our  consumption  of  key  re- 
sources, and  reducing  our  population  and 
tliat  of  the  earth,  mankind  Is  finished.  Dr. 
Paul  Ehrllch,  population  biologist  at  Stan- 
ford, says  that  many  of  his  colleagues  believe 
that  It  is  already  too  late  for  us  to  save  our- 
selves.  {National  Wildlife.  AprU/May  1B70.) 

Have  you  thought  about  this?  Seriously? 
Tou  owe  It  to  yourself  and  your  fellow  men 
to  make  an  honest  decision  about  this  and 
report  It  pubUcly.  Your  decision  on  this  mat- 
ter alone  will  and  must  determine  whether 
we  vote  for  you.  By  decision  we  mean  a  pub- 
lic commitment  to  specific,  masaive  action. 
We  are  not  cranks  who  beUeve  every  an- 
nouncement of  the  end  of  the  world.  But  we 
believe  tills  one,  because  It  has  soUd  and  so- 
ber scientific  support. 

There  Is  no  time  left.  Where  do  you  stand? 
FaANX,  Auot.  AND  Oast  Rxxd. 

Saw  LBANBao,  Calxt. 
Dkas  Sn:  I  am  an  eighth  grade  student 
ttiat  Is  very  Interested  In  the  growing  prob- 
lem of  pollution.  The  pollution  that  I  am 
especially  interested  In  Is  litter  along  shore- 
lines and  public  beaches.  I  think  you  should 
try  to  organize  a  volunteer  committee  to 
clean  the  shorelines.  I  am  sure  that  enough 
people  are  interested  to  clean  up  the  shores. 
Tbank  you  for  your  kind  attention  to  my 
letter. 

Sincerely  yours, 

JooT  Cook. 


CokAL  Canton,  Malibu,  Caut. 
Dkab  Concrkssmam  Bsown:  I  started  this 
letter  to  you  Jan.  21,  when  we  received  your 
questionnaire  about  pollution.  In  the  In- 
terim, the  questionnaire  is  lost  and  the  letter 
was  misplaced.  I  feel  I  should  get  it  off  quick- 
ly and  let  the  format  stand  as  Is.  First  let 
me  say  we  answered  your  questions  In  a  very 
positive  way.  We've  got  to  do  something  about 
the  filth  we  live  In!  The  problem  goes  beyond 
the  rights  ot  Individuals  now.  People  do  not 
have  the  right  to  destroy,  pollute  our  oceans, 
streams  &  air  for  their  own  gain.  Their  own 
gain,    being   what    they    think   it   is   money. 

•  •  a  ». 

The  basic  problem  Is  to  bring  about  a  re- 
versal In  the  thinking  of  big  and  little  busi- 
ness men.  The  goal  is  and  has  to  be  recog- 
nized, as  one  of  getting  our  environment 
clean  enough  to  stay  alive — all  of  us.  The 
goal  has  to  be  fresh  air,  clean  water,  room  to 
breathe,  not  ixUUlons  and  billions  of  dollars 
in  the  greedy's  bank  accounts.  So,  Education, 
propaganda,  if  you  will,  must  be  used. 

If  the  consumer  would  refuse  (or  if  the 
government  could  forbid)  the  use  of  paper  or 
plastic  to  wrap  every  pair  ot  :ocks,  shirts, 
toys,  etc.;  if  every  consumer  would  carry  his 
own  shopping  bag  and  refuse  the  extra  bags 
for  a  heekl  of  lettuce,  M  pound  of  mush- 
rooms, etc.  the  amount  of  rubbish  to  be 
gotten  rid  of  would  be  greatly  reduced.  But 
ah,  the  almighty  chemical  and  lumber  com- 
panies wouldn't  make  as  much  money,  so 
they  would  fight  It — and  win,  because  they 
are  still  the  ignorant,  greedy  who  want  money 
first  and  foremost. 

The  power  companies  say,  we  the  consum- 
ers are  demanding  more  power,  so  we  must 
have  atomic  reactors  which  will  pollute  our 
air,  soli  and  water. 

I  say  the  consumer  should  be  educated  (by 
Federal  Government)  against  electric  can- 
openers,  garage  door  openers,  electric  pencil 
sharpeners,  toothbrushes,  shoe  polishers, 
knife  sharpeners,  electric  razors,  any  form  of 
electric  appliance  which  replaces  muscle  ac- 
tion, should  be  outlawed  for  the  able-bodied. 
We  can  return  to  the  good  old  days  of  muscle 
use  Instead  of  power  use.  And,  what's  wrong 
with  the  good  old  fashioned  blanket.  Instead 
of  an  electric  blanket?  The  list  of  nonsense 
electrical  gadgets  go  on  forever.  We  should 
allow  electricity  for  basic  necessities  only — 
by  law. 

You  legislators  must  be  aware  of  the 
threat  of  over-population.  Ton  can  pass  laws 
which  will  help  the  problem. 

1.  A  woman  has  the  undisputed  right  to 
have  abortion.  The  consequences  would  be 
positive. 

a.  Fewer  pe<9le. 

b.  No  unwanted  children,  which  would 
reduce  the  cost  of  welfare,  orphanages,  foster 
homes,  etc.,  plus  a  great  reduction  in  Juve- 
nile delinquency  and  even  crime  and  child- 
beating  (to  death) . 

c.  Since  people  still  love  tbe  almighty  dol- 
lar. Money  can  be  the  Incentive.  Pay  a  woman 
on  welfare  an  amount  to  have  an  abortion. 
(There  must,  however,  be  a  limit  to  the 
amount  <a  children  she  conceives  for  this 
purpose) .  Some  way,  tax  enormously  the 
people  who  insist  on  more  than  two  children. 
(Remember,  we  have  come  to  a  place  In  our 
world  crises,  where  individual  rights  have  to 
give  way  to  rights  of  hunumlty.) 

d.  A  realistic  eye  to  the  death  penalty. 
Pollution.  We  are  told  it  will  cost  a  great 

deal  of  money  to  clean  up  pollution.  Per- 
haps it  win.  The  question  Is,  where  does  the 
money  come  from?  Let  us  look  at  the  situ- 
ation. The  world,  not  too  long  ago.  was  not 
polluted,  so  we  started  with  "a  clean  neat." 
Now.  let's  ask  the  question.  Basically,  who 
Is  dirtying  our  nest?  The  waters  off  Van- 
couver Is.  B.C.,  are  lilahogny  Mack  for  mllas 
and  miles  from  shore,  due  to  the  lumbering 
Industry.  They  should  pay  for  cleaning  up 
their  mess,  and  not  pass  It  on  to  tba  publle. 
Tbe  oil  companies  ■••  a  polluting  product. 
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Tbey  ahould  pay  tot  cleaning  up  tbelr  mess. 
The  Utter  on  tbe  hl-ways  and  streets  are 
the  resvUt  of  thoughless,  careless  people.  We 
shouldn't  have  to  pay  taxes  for  others  to 
pick  up  our  mess,  we  can  do  It  our- 
selves by  education  and  propaganda  and 
rigid,  heavy  monetary  fines.  If  the  laws  were 
written  to  protect  the  Innocent,  Instead  of 
the  guUty,  the  average  citizen  could  poUce 
his  own  environment.  I  have  In  mind  the 
hundreds  of  cars  I  see,  spewing  excessive 
fumes  from  tall-pipes.  In  one  day  of  free-way 
driving,  I  noted  tbe  licenses,  make  of  cars, 
color,  location,  direction  and  time  of  8  gross 
polluters — i.e.  excessive  fumes  coming  out  of 
the  tailpipes.  Any  citizen  should  be  able  to 
note  this  information  on  a  postcard  and  mail 
to  an  agency  which  then  bans  the  offending 
car  until  repaired.  There  would  be  no  cost 
to  the  citizen  noting  the  citations,  for  the 
offender  would  also  have  to  pay  an  extra  $5.00 
for  additional  postcards  which  could  be  dis- 
tributed free.  (They  would  be  pre-addressed 
to  the  proper  authorities). 

But,  the  present  law  states  that  the  cit- 
izen has  to  make  his  complaint,  in  the 
county  in  which  he  sees  the  car  spewing 
smoke!  (I  may  never  get  to  Orange  County 
again)  and  also  Identify  the  driver!  How  ri- 
diculous! The  owner  ot  the  car  Is  responsible 
for  Its  condition,  regardless  of  who  is  driv- 
ing. The  average  citizen  should  be  able  to 
report,  the  same  way.  Utter  bugs,  cigarette 
discarders,  etc.  Everyone  would  get  more  in- 
volved, if  it  wasnt  so  time  consuming  with 
red  tape. 

We,  the  people  have  nothing  to  say  about 
forking  over  our  money  to  r  n  the  govern- 
ment; the  same  should  be  true  for  paying 
for  rapid  transit.  If  a  census  was  taken,  it 
would  show  that  a  great  percentage  of  poor 
people  do  not,  for  one  reason  or  another, 
register  to  vote,  or  vote  if  they  arc  registered. 
The  more  wealthy  of  coiurae  do  vote  and  vote 
for  their  pocketbook.  So,  rapid  transit  Is 
voted  down.  We,  the  people  should  have  to  pay 
for  a  rapid  transit  and  have  t  use  it.  How- 
ever, the  politicians  will  also  have  to  recognize 
that  there  Is  a  limit  to  the  amount  of  money 
which  can  be  squeezed  out  of  the  taxpayer. 
They  would  have  to  forgo  the  luxuries  to 
which  they  have  become  accustomed  to  since 
Joining  the  poUtlcal  club.  The  new,  fancy 
buildings  win  have  to  be  discarded  and  the 
poUtlcal  ego  salved  some  other  way  that  a 
four  room  suite  With  bath  and  gilded  names 
on  doors,  house  only  by  magnificent  f uriJh- 
ing  and  a  hard  working  imderpald  secretary. 
(I  have  many,  many  times  had  occasion  x> 
caU  an  official's  office.  Without  exception,  they 
are  never  in  "at  the  moment.") 

A  money  Incentive  will  get  people  out  of 
tbelr  cars  and  Into  pubUc  conveyances.  Let 
tbe  Big  Egos  caU  attention  to  themselves  in 
ways  which  will  not  harm  the  health  of 
others.  Outlaw  Cadillac,  Continentals,  which 
contribute  more  smog  per  p)er8on  to  the  air 
than  smaUer  cars.  They  take  up  more  park- 
ing space,  too. 

I  un  now  looking  at  your  number  S  ("open 
space  increasingly  filled  with  urban  sprawl") 
I  can't  fathom  President  Nixon's  deeire 
to  buUd  new  cities  (there  goes  more  open 
space  and  agricultural  land).  Again  use  the 
pressure  of  money  on  absent  owners  to  clean 
up  their  mess — not  the  taxpayer. 

Use  another  incentive.  New  Zealand  does. 
Property  tax  gets  reduced  with  the  additional 
amount  of  care  given  over  property.  Tbere 
would  no  longer  be  slums. 

For  Christ's  Sake,  reUeve  the  property 
owner!  I  was  gathering  signatures  for  tbe 
property  tax  initiative.  Do  you  think  I  got 
one  signature  from  a  aon-property  owner? 
HeU  no.  They  know  they  have  a  good  thing, 
when  others  have  to  foot  the  blU. 

Use  a  sales  tax — a  high  one  especially  on 
electrical  luxuries  and  we'll  kiU  two  birds 
with  one  stone. 

Dnigs.  Take  the  profit  trom  the  crooks  and 
give  drugs  to  those  needing  It,  at  a  hnr 
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price — or  free.  This  wUl  eliminate  the  need 
for  getting  more  people  hooked,  to  pay  the 
first  guy's  drug  bills.  Two  birds  again — tbe 
drug  users  (wbo  are  booked)  have  their 
needed  drugs  and  the  crooks  are  out  of  luck. 
Crime  declines. 

I'd  better  begin  to  close  this  letter  on  tbe 
12th  day  of  March,  1970. 

Let  me  voice  one  last  gripe. 

Space  is  getting  smaller.  The  good  earth 
needs  help,  let's  relieve  the  dying  taxpayer 
from  the  clutches  of  the  funeral  lobby.  I 
want  my  ashes  buried  in  my  oum  rose  garden. 
I  shouldn't  have  to  pay  some  guy  in  the 
burial  business  S50  to  $100.00  to  get  my 
ashes  burled  at  sea — or  his  rose  garden.  I've 
looked  at  these  "Rose  gardens"— the  soU 
hasn't  been  spaded  for  years  So  I  pay  $100 
to  get  my  ashes  flushed  down  the  toilet. 
They'd  do  more  good  revitalizing  Mother 
Earth  and  besides  I'm  delicate  about  where 
my  remains  go. 

Since  starting  tills  letter.  I've  read  The 
Silent  Spring.  Population  Explosion.  Am 
about  to  read  The  Frail  Ocean  and  am  gag- 
ging on  The  Rich  and  Super  Rich  by  F.  Lund- 
berg. 

Keep  up  the  good  work — no  one  else  seems 
to  l>e  doing  It 

Mrs.  RASLEB  BlKDSEt4.. 

El  Camino  ComcE, 

Torrance,  Calif. 

Deak  Mk.  BaowN:  Though  your  cause 
against  pollution  is  noble  the  situation  is 
really  hopeless  since  the  local  politicians 
really  pull  the  strings.  For  instance  in  our 
county  (Los  Angeles)  the  oil  companies 
would  poUute  the  channels  dally  leading  Into 
the  ocean  and  gladly  pay  their  monthly  fine 
of  $100;  the  fine  has  been  increased  some- 
what since  last  year  but  what  tbe  heU  its 
cheaper  to  pay  this  fine  than  spend  a  mllUon 
doUars  to  eliminate  pollution  from  the  true 
source,  their  plant. 

Drive  past  any  oil  company  processing 
gasoline  or  a  chemical  company  in  our  area 
making  chemicals  and  the  air  paraUellng  a 
passing  road  1*  suffocating  with  add  and 
other  fumes. 

Power  companies  on  the  coast  (EI  Segundo, 
Redondo  Beach  etc.)  bum  crude  oil  at  cer- 
tain times  of  the  year  which  fiurther  pollute 
the  air. 

As  the  air  lines  zoom  In  on  our  Interna- 
tional airport  they  leave  tons  of  black  poUu- 
tlon  strealcs  splrallng  through  the  basin. 

Lee  Angeles  and  other  local  cities  dtimp  raw 
sewage  into  the  ocean  upsetting  the  ecology 
of  marine  life.  Suddenly  sardines  on  our 
coast  have  disappeared.  Accusations  have 
been  made  that  the  professional  fisherman 
simply  overfished.  Actually  that's  a  crop  of 
buU.  Being  a  sportflsherman  myself  I  have 
seen  aU  fish  disappear  as  the  pollution  from 
the  sewage  gets  worse  and  worse.  In  a  storm 
the  poUutlon  from  the  sewage  Is  rather  ob- 
vious in  Manhattan  beach  and  other  beach 
cities. 

Just  off  our  coast  oil  tankers  dximp  their 
excess  oil  after  unloading  their  cargo.  Only 
last  week  Catallna  Island  was  inundated  with 
black  oil  on  their  shoreline  causing  major 
expense  to  sports  boats.  It's  obvious  that 
these  foreign  tankers  were  at  fault.  There's 
no  law  that  control  their  activities  though, 
and  II  there  was  it  Is  never  enforced. 

As  for  offshore  drilling,  the  oU  c<»npanle8 
have  Mr.  Hlckel,  and  his  name  spells  ex- 
ploitation and  the  pubUc  and  poUutlon  be 
damned.  Watch  him  wreck  Alaska  with  the 
hot  oil  pipes.  He's  fattening  his  pockets  with 
green  bucks  from  the  oU  companies  rather 
obviously.  Sure  in  California  we  are  ag^alnst 
oil  drilling  aB  oxu  shores.  Just  what  can  we 
do  though.  Even  our  Governor  closes  his 
eyes  to  oU  poUutlon. 

PersonaUy  the  odds  are  against  the  pubUc. 
What  w«  need  la  a  studNit  revolt  against 
poUutlon  and  you  wUl  reaUy  see  something. 

I  wish  you  luck  but  I  dont  expect  to  see 
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anything  coming  out  of  your  committee.  It's 
like  Kefauver's  antl-crlme  committee.  Tbe 
man  was  terrific  but  the  system  Is  totaUy 
corrupt.  Our  only  hope  Is  that  about  B,- 
000,000  people  die  due  to  pollution;  this 
would  really  start  the  baU  roUing. 
Yoiirs  truly, 

Paor.  Mahtin  Yez, 
Engineering  Department. 
(Note. — One  way  to  reduce  the  poUutKm 
by  cars  is  to  reduce  the  horsepower  of  aU 
cars  to  below  160  HP  and  change  the  gaso- 
line so  that  no  car  bums  leaded  fuel.  I  am 
seriously  worried  about  Jet  engines  In  cars 
and  trucks  since  they  burn  such  an  excess 
of  oxygen;  they  are  a  true  threat  to  future 
breathing. ) 

Ida  Pkick  School. 
Son  Jose,  Calif.,  Feb.  23,  1970. 

Deab  Mk.  Bbown:  Since  our  Eighth  Grade 
history  class  Is  now  Involved  in  the  study  of 
government,  I  thought  It  only  fitting  that 
a  discussion  of  the  questionnaire  recently 
sent  to  me  should  take  place  In  the  class- 
room. 

Enclosed  please  find,  not  only  my  responses 
to  your  questionnaire,  but  the  response  to- 
tals from  two  classes  totaling  66  students. 
We  all  learned  a  great  deal  In  attemptmg 
to  respond,  and  I  thought  you  might  be 
Interested  In  the  students'  point  of  view. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.   RXTTH   9rSFHKNS, 

Eighth  Grade  Core  Teacher. 

mA  PRICE  SCHOOL  STUDENTS  VIEWS  ON 
BNViaONMENTAL    ISSUES 

1.  Do  you  favor  proposals  to  ban  the  in- 
ternal combustion  gasoUne  engines  unless  It 
meets  stringent  exhaust  emission  standards? 
Yes  47;  no  6. 

2.  Do  you  feel  that  the  oil  companies  and 
autcmoMle  manufacturers  should  be  re- 
quired to  act  more  quickly  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems of  air  pollution?  Yes  63;  no.  3. 

3.  Do  you  favor  a  FederaJ  Regulatory 
Commission  on  Environmental  Quality?  Yes 
38;  no  6. 

4.  With  96%  of  the  8,000  miles  of  the  na- 
tion's shoreline  In  private  hands,  do  you 
favor  stronger  government  efforts  to  regu- 
late shoreline  use,  in  order  to  substantially 
Increase  the  amount  o.  beach  property  avaU- 
able  for  pubUc  use?  Yes  46;  no  12. 

6.  With  the  sUte's  open  spaces  increas- 
ingly ilUed  by  urban  sprawl  and  unplanned 
development,  would  you  support  stronger 
government  efforts  to  regulate  use  of  unde- 
veloped open  spaces.  Including  advance  ac- 
quisition of  land  for  public  use?  Yes,  32; 
no  10. 

6.  WotUd  you  support  a  complete  ban  on 
aU  Federal  offshore  oil  drilling  except  in  na- 
tional emergency?  Yes  46;  no  3. 

7.  Do  you  favor  much  stronger  govern- 
mental effort*  to  educate  the  pubUc  as  to  the 
problems  of  overpopulation?  Yes  47;   no  7. 

8.  We  consider  our  national  priorities  for 
1970  as  number  one,  pollution;  number  two, 
Vietnam;  and  number  three,  integration. 

9.  Do  you  approve  of  the  citizens  of  this 
state  being  given  the  opportunity  to  express 
their  opinions  through  this  questionnaire? 
Yes  46;  no  1. 

Long  Beach,  Calxt. 

Dear  Sir:  Please  do  something  about  en- 
zyme detergents.  I  understand  they  are  not 
blo-degradable  and  are  kllUng  plankton  in 
the  sea.  As  you  must  know,  plankton  Is  re- 
sponsible for  the  production  of  over  76%  of 
the  earth's  oxygen.  Therefore,  these  enzyme 
detergents  poee  a  deadly  threat  and  must  be 
investigated,  at  least. 

Furthermore,  "Consumer  Reports"  maga- 
Eine  made  a  study  of  enzyme  detergents  and 
found  the  effects  of  the  enzymes  to  be  negU- 
glble.  If  present  at  aU.  So  tbey  ^>parently 
serve  no  practical  purpose  except  as  a  — '-" 
promotion  gimmick. 
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I  alao  b*T«  b«*n  told  then  la  krMnlo  In 
these  detergenta  that  caua«a  maay  peopl«  to 
deTelop    skin    InltAtiona.    DoDt    we    hav* 
enough  problams  without  that? 
Sincerely. 

lire.  AkTiruB  E.  Alviso. 

Woodland  Hno^s.  Calit. 
Congre—man  GEoaos  BaowN. 

DBAS  CoMoaxaaMAN  BaowN;  I  appreciate 
what  you  are  trying  to  do  about  the  environ- 
mental problem.  I  cee  one  flaw  In  your  ap- 
proach: why  should  the  automobile  corpo- 
raUons  be  given  fire  years  more  of  making 
proflu  and  ruining  our  air  at  the  same  time? 
Are  we  reaUy  to  beUeve  that  It  will  take  five 
years  of  research  to  solve  the  problem? 

If  our  government  officials  would  back  a 
nation-wide  boycott  of  any  American-made 
automobile  that  does  not  meet  emission 
standards,  beginning  noic,  Detroit  would  ac- 
complish the  feat  within  months.  Why  la 
our  government  more  interested  In  protect- 
ing corporate  proflu  than  in  protecting  the 
ztatlonal  physic*!  geography  and  the  welfare 
of  the  people? 

Love  of  country  begins  with  the  land  and 
the  people. 

Why  is  It  taking  two  years  to  "phase  out" 
DOT?  It  ahould  have  been  banned  In  two 
days.  Bverybody  knows  that  the  government 
la  giving  the  chemical  companies  two  years 
to  adjust  to  the  shock  of  profit  loss.  Mean- 
while how  much  nK>re  damage  to  world-wide 
ccologleal  balance? 

How  about  detergents  which  we  all  now 
know  Is  causing  water  pollution?  We  got 
along  without  deteigents  before  1944,  and 
we  can  get  along  without  It  now. 

And  no-return  bottles?  We  got  along  with- 
out tboae  until  the  last  three  or  so  years. 

You  In  government  want  to  help.  Well, 
start  campalgna  to  do  without  harmful  prod- 
ucts like  you  started  campalgDS  to  eoonotnlae 
on  coits\imptlon  during  World  War  n.  The 
people  cooperated  gladly  durln(  the  last  war. 
We  saved  everytblng  ttie  government  askad 
ua  to.  Is  our  garemmant  now  so  dedicated 
to  corporate  America  It  will  sell  out  the 
people,  the  lander  ape  and  the  future? 

I  wiu  teU  you  that  the  peoftle  are  losing 
fatth  In  the  gorenunent  on  the  enTlrcnment 
laeue  already.  We  doat  care  about  moon 
flighte.  We  want  things  right,  bete  on  thla 
planet. 

I  peraonaUy  will  boy«ott  every  harmful 
product  I  learn  about  and  will  nrge  ervy- 
one  I  know  to  do  the  sam*. 

nve  years  la  rtdleukms  and  you  know  the 
people  of  lioe  Angel—  wUl  never  bold  oS  thAt 
long. 

Tours  sincerely, 

CaaoLTW  J.  Hm  I  swd. 

CHAMntAM  Soraot^ 

0«r<teiM.  Catt/. 
Dbab  RarMiKifTATivB  Baoww:  We  are  a 
third  grade  elaaa  who  la  concerned  about 
air  poUvtkm.  We  want  a  law  paand  against 
people  who  eauae  air  poUotlcn.  We  think 
theae  peopl*  dkould  hare  beAvy  finea. 

We  want  better  HBOg  devlcea  on  all  trana- 
portatlonl  We  want  service  st*tions  to  clean 
up  aU  klnda  of  englnea  better  I 

We  want  to  breathe;  we  want  to  Uvel 
Thank  you. 
Mrs.    T.    Coy:    Daniel    Delagado;    Kelly 
Webb:    Cheryl    Adar;    Jay    Oanake; 
Lynda     Toyaaakl;     Johnny     Aabury; 
Tammle  Adtroyd:  and  Bonald  Bond. 
Patricia     Kenoshlta;      DennU     Wright: 
Lynn  Pellerln;  Paul  Peres:  Doug  Kally: 
Mark     Perrln;     Bichard     Tamaahlta: 
Doming   Perea:    Theresa   Toone:    and 
Craig  Inonye. 
Allan    Pearaon;     Monica    Darry:     Oreg 
Prlngla;    Mary   Anela;    Frank  Dudaa: 
RochalU  Labman  Steven  Mayer:  Loci 
Tesrtale:    Mbnlca    Wlnnlngham;    and 
Dale  Bead. 

Loa  AMsauB.  Cauf. 
Knowlac  your  ajinpatbT 
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for  modem  conservation  efforts  you  may  feel 
iiwUtwH  to  give  a  small  eontrlbutloa  to  the 
Save  the  Bedwooda  League,  whoae  letterhead 
shows  many  familiar  names 

For  a  greater  effort  we  would  like  to  see 
the  Cohelan  Bill  which  lost  out  In  the  last 
Administration,  reintroduced.  It  was  backed 
by  about  40  Representatives  and  Senators.  It 
provided  for  a  respectable  size  redwood  park. 
The  Administration  bill  which  passed  was  a 
token  measure. 

For  a  source  of  revenue,  how  about  an  ex- 
cise tax  of  one  dollar  on  each  thousand  board 
feet  of  redwood  lumber,  to  be  paid  by  the 
com(>any  cutting  the  trees  and  passed  on 
all  the  way  to  the  retail  lumber  yard.  Red- 
wood la  a  luxury  wood.  The  main  lumb«r 
for  construction  comee  from  Douglas  fir. 
PoQderosa  pine  and  the  southern  pines. 
(There  should  be  some  cutover  areas  reseeded 
to  Longleaf  Pine.)  Revenue  from  the  tax 
might  be  credited  to  the  cost  of  the  land  pur- 
chase or  to  help  finance  the  next  moon 
expedition. 

Tours  very  truly. 

H.  M.  SxvxaANCB. 

Samta  B—aAas.  Calif. 
Mr.  Edwaxo  N.  Colx. 
President. 

Generai  Motors  Corp., 
Detroit.  Mich. 

DxAS  Sb:  I  am  writing  you  as  a  General 
Motors  stockholder. 

I  have  just  exchanged  my  lOM  Butck 
Riviera  for  a  1970  VW  Bug.  My  Butck  had 
13.000  mUea  on  It. 

What  has  prompted  thla  highly  uneco- 
nomic action  Is  the  urgency  I  fee!  personally 
to  do  something — no  matter  bow  small  or 
"pound  foolish" — that  will  help  cut  down 
pollution  In  our  atmosphere.  Since  m  now 
be  using  less  than  half  the  gas  for  the  same 
mileage.  I  will  reduce  by  at  least  that  much 
the  automotive  pollutants  that  I  am  reapon- 
slble  for — assuming,  as  I  am.  that  the  top 
condition  of  both  Bulck  and  Bug  renders 
them  somewhat  comparable  as  polluting 
mechanisms. 

By  my  gesture  I  hope  to  set  an  exam|rta 
among  the  big  car  owners  I  know,  noCwlth- 
standlng  the  admonltlona  I've  been  bearing 
that  compacts  are  unsafe  on  the  freeways 
and  that  good  big  cars  are  the  le«ist  of  the 
polluting  culprlta.  I  am  not  much  tmpreawd 
by  either  argument. 

If  OM  and  other  leading  automakers  todk 
their  responalbllltles  to  the  whole  human 
race  as  seriously  as  they  take  their  respon- 
sibilities to  their  profits-oriented  managers 
and  stockholders,  they  would  drastically  re- 
duce over-all  automotive  gas  consumption 
by  beginning  at  once  to  limit  private  auto- 
mobile production  to  small  vehicles.  As  the 
small  car  population  on  the  highways  tn- 
creased.  their  factor  of  safety  on  freeways — 
by  the  force  of  their  numbers — would  also 
rise  (provided,  of  course,  that  producers  of 
such  cars  made  them  as  safe  as  possible  to  be- 
gin with). 

I  am  asrare  that  QM  Intends  to  bring  some- 
thing out  pretty  soon  called  the  "amlnl" 
(Wouldn't  "Gmldl"  be  more  faahlonable 
now?l  However.  I've  also  read  that  OM  la 
somawhat  reluctant  to  plunge  too  deeply 
Into  the  small  car  field  for  fear  of  "can- 
nibalizing" salea  of  larger  autoa.  This  sounds 
like  letting  humanity  be  damned  If  it  means 
reducing  profits. 

Aa  a  OM  stockholder.  I  aas  vary  unhappy. 
It  ssims  to  m«  that  the  management  of 
OM  has  been  leas  than  creative  whan  It  comes 
to  envisioning  Its  part  In  our  nation's  auto- 
nkotlvs  future.  It  ■earns  that  you  have  been 
meaetuing  small  car  nacssslty  solely  by  the 
force  of  foreign  and  domeatle  oompstltlaii, 
with  little  regard  for  human  needs — s>- 
cept  Insofar  aa  you  have  been  prodded  by 
govemmant  authority  or  (Ralph  Nader).  I 
am  highly  rllsisttslsil  with  what  I  can  In- 
terpret   only    as    callousneee — granting    the 
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aatuteneas  of  your  management — In  the  face 
of  an  environmental  crisis  of  asphyxiating 
proportions,  about  which  you  could  do  a 
great  deal  if  yoa  had  the  wiU  onA  the 
courage. 

In  the  past,  as  a  protest  against  war  and 
whatever  GM  may  have  to  do  with  defense 
contracts  relating  to  VS.  Involvement  In 
Vietnam.  I  have  been  contributing  all  of  my 
GM  dividends  to  peace  and  humanity  causes. 
In  the  future.  In  addition,  I  shall  be  using 
some  of  this  money  to  campaign  against  the 
llmouslne-for-prlvate-use  syndrome  with 
which  our  fat-bottomed  upper  ooiddle-class 
U  afflicted.  I  hope  to  get  a  few  "gas-guzallng 
dinosaurs"  of  the  Luxury  Bulck-CadlUac- 
Contlnental  class  off  the  road  to  make  room 
for  more  leas  rapacious  bugs  that  I  feel  are 
more  seemly  In  the  picture  of  our  already 
prejudiced  future.  A  man  doesn't  have  to 
move  In  majesty  at  ten  miles  per  gallon  In 
order  to  be  safe  and  happy. 

I  am  aware  that  my  campaign  will  not,  for 
the  present,  even  touch  the  deeper  problem 
of  all  the  old,  second-hand  poison  puffers 
on  the  highways,  which  probably — second  to 
trucks — do  most  of  the  polluting.  Perhaps, 
If  you  and  other  automotive  executives 
would  direct  your  advertising  departments  to 
cut  out  the  emphasis  on  high  power  and  big- 
ness aa  status  symbols,  people  who  cant  af- 
ford new  big  cars  wouldn't  settle  for  them 
second-hand  but  would  buy  newer  small 
cars  for  the  same  money.  This  would  do  a 
lot  toward  clearing  the  air  we  breathe,  and 
Incidentally  put  the  brakes  on  some  aspects 
of  our  compulsive  living  today. 

Please  let  me  know  what  you  Intend  to  do 
for  humanity  In  the  near  future.   My  OM 
dividend  offering  for  1909  was  tl.lOO.OO. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Mrs.  ISTXNS  F.  Laucks. 


A  BETTER  ERA  FOR  POSTAL 
EMPIiOTEEb 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICiSL 

or  njLJifom 

IN  THX  HOITSB  OF  REPRBSENTATIVES 

Thurtday,  April  23.  197t 

Mr.  MICHEXi.  Mr.  Si)eaker,  for  more 
than  a  year  the  modemlzatiaii  of  the 
Post  Office  Department  has  been  before 
the  Congreis.  The  Intoislve  h^aringn 
held  by  the  postal  committees  in  both 
Houses  revealed  the  apprehensions  and 
fears  of  reform  hdd  by  the  leaders  of 
some  postal  onions  and  other  orgrantea- 
tlons  speaUng  for  these  Government 
employees. 

As  a  result  of  these  hearings  and  the 
negotiations  between  the  administra- 
tion and  the  major  postal  ualons,  I  am 
confident  that  the  basis  for  their  con- 
cern has  been  eliminated  in  the  drafting 
of  the  Postal  Reorganization  and  Salary 
Adjustment  Act  of  1970. 

The  legislation  now  before  us  provides 
that  all  postal  employees  would  retain 
their  full  benefits  under  the  dvll  service 
retirement  system.  The  provisions  of 
the  Veterans'  Psefermce  Act  and  the 
workmen's  compohsation  system  for  Fed- 
eral employees  v^uld  continue  to  apply. 

The  retirement  credits  postal  workers 
have  earned  would  continuB  to  be  a  re- 
sponsibility of  the  UJB.  aovemment. 

The  annual  leave  and  akk  leave  i>ro- 
vislons  offered  an  Qovemment  workers 
would  continue  to  apply. 

La  fact,  an  existing  rights  and  beneflta 
are  protected. 
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I  am  confident  that  these  protections, 
plus  the  opportunities  postal  moderniza- 
tion can  bring,  will  usher  in  a  new  and 
better  era  for  our  725.000  postal  em- 
ployees.        

THE  ENVIRONMENT  AND  US 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

or    CALirOtNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  23,  1970 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  across  the  country  this  week 
was  designated  as  Environment  Week. 
Yesterday,  April  22.  in  over  1,000  univer- 
sities and  colleges  and  over  2,500  high 
schools,  young  people  cooperated  in 
"teach-ins"  on  "Earth  Day"  to  arouse 
public  opinion  to  the  need  of  protecting 
our  environment  and  acting  now.  It  is  to 
their  credit  that  they  have  recognized 
the  challenge  of  preserving  the  earth 
and  have  taken  action  to  rid  our  environ- 
ment of  the  manmade  causes  of  pollu- 
tion. Their  concern  and  their  commit- 
ment give  hope  to  all  of  us. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  we  as  a  Nation 
have  slowly  and  only  recently  become 
aware  of  the  dangers  of  pollution.  Jour- 
nalists and  the  press  have  given  wide 
play  to  the  foreteUings  of  scientists  and 
ecologlsts.  The  amount  of  material  on 
the  subject  inserted  in  the  Conoe«ssiohal 
Record  in  the  last  few  months  by  Sen- 
ators and  Congressmen  exceeds  the  ma- 
terial on  any  other  issue.  The  volume  of 
mail  reaching  my  oCBce  on  the  problem 
of  pollution  exceeds,  in  numbers,  the 
mall  on  any  other  subject. 

This  awareness  is  good,  for  it  signifies 
a  marshaling  of  public  opinion,  but  the 
realization  of  the  magnitude  of  the  pol- 
lution problems  was  long  in  coming.  Pol- 
lution and  the  decaying  of  the  environ- 
ment have  crept  slowly  and  silently  while 
the  machines  of  technology  and  produc 
tion  increased  significantly.  Marshal  Mc- 
Luhan.  the  noted  expert  on  communi- 
cations and  the  masses,  has  said: 

If  the  temperature  of  the  bath  water  rises 
only  one  degree  each  haU-bour.  how  will 
the  bather  know  when  to  scream? 

Because  pollution  has  accumulated  so 
imperceptively  for  years,  we  are  now 
hearing  the  scream.  Because  of  the  si- 
lence of  its  growing  pollution  now  is  re- 
vealed as  a  serious  threat  and  a  monu- 
mental problem. 

It  Is  easy  to  become  discouraged  by  the 
pervasiveness  of  "dirty  everything."  We 
are  discouraged  when  we  look  at  once 
blue-green  waters  which  are  now  brown 
and  lifeless.  We  tend  to  despair  when 
we  realize  that  some  40  species  of  birds 
and  mammals  have  been  lost  in  the 
United  States  in  the  last  50  years  and 
twice  as  many  are  presently  on  the  "en- 
dangered species  •  list.  We  know  that  the 
problem  is  acute  when  over  IVi  million 
of  our  stately  Ponderosa  pines  are 
choked  and  dying  from  smog  in  moim- 
tains  85  miles  from  Los  Angeles.  When 
we  realize  the  massive  sanitation  prob- 
lems and  become  emotionally  "up  tight" 
because  of  noise  and  congestion,  we 
might  Join  with  Henry  Olbeon  ot  Laugh- 
In  fame  by  saying: 
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I  used  to  Uke  fresh  air 

When  It  was  there. 

And  watex^— I  enjoyed  It 

•nu  we  destroyed  It. 

Each  day  the  land's  diminished 

I  think  we're  finished. 

Like  Henty  Gibson,  it  is  easy  for  us 
to  become  discouraged.  We  can  easily 
foretell  to  what  end  our  continued  raping 
of  the  environment  wiU  lead  us. 

Why  have  we  reached  such  a  state? 
Perhaps  because  we  have  become  some- 
what complacent  in  our  richness  of  re- 
sources and  take  our  technological 
wealth  for  granted.  We  are  enormously 
successful  in  producing  beautiful  auto- 
mobiles, elaborate  apartment  dwellings. 
and  mass  numbers  of  colored  televisions, 
but  we  are  failures  in  preserving  the 
water  we  drink,  the  air  we  breathe,  and 
the  countryside  we  travel.  We  are  chok- 
ing on  our  richness  l)ecause  of  our  de- 
sire for  status  living  and  wanting  the 
best  of  everything.  We  who  enjoy  a  high 
standard  of  living  are  polluters  in  our 
demand  for  the  best.  Perhaps  our  at- 
titudes toward  production,  privacy,  space 
and  civic  responsibility— to  ourselves  and 
succeeding  generations — will  liave  to  be 
changed.  "Evil."  as  someone  recently 
wrote,  "is  leaving  a  polluted  and  man- 
gled planet  to  your  too  msuiy  children 
because  you  wanted  to  make  a  buck." 

We  do  not  want  to  talk  the  issue  to 
death.  To  reveal  the  problems,  to  make 
others  aware  of  the  evil  condition  of  the 
environment,  and  to  discuss  the  plight, 
is  beneficial  and  necessary.  However,  the 
need  for  action  is  pressing.  We  must  do 
something  drastic  now. 

Yesterday,  the  young  people  of  our 
Nation  participated  in  the  first  conti- 
nentwide  organized  effort  to  halt  the 
degradation  of  our  environment  which 
threatens  the  very  existence  of  humanity 
and  the  survival  of  the  earth.  They  per- 
haps recognize  this  problem  best  since  it 
is  they  who  will  inherit  the  poisonous 
gases  and  deadly  water.  Almost  every  day 
our  eyes  smart  from  the  smog  in  the  air; 
our  ears  throb  by  the  noise  about  us; 
our  sense  of  smell  is  assailed  by  gar- 
baged  waters  and  rubbished  air;  we  see 
unsightly  heaps  of  trash,  and  brush  ashes 
and  soot  from  our  skin  after  a  walk  in 
"the  great  outdoors."  The  younger  gen- 
eration sees  these  threats  to  health  and 
life  as  a  frightening  legacy  for  themselves 
and  their  children. 

To  gain  the  inspiration  we  need  for  a 
total  commitment,  we  ought  to  look  to 
the  spirit  of  Earth  Day  and  Environmen- 
tal Week.  These  days  are  a  turning  point 
of  the  national  spirit  from  despair  to 
hope-fiUed  action.  It  Is  a  period  of  es- 
tablishing the  national  pace.  We  are  get- 
ting down  to  brass  tacks,  focusing  atten- 
tion on  the  problems  of  our  environment 
and  resolving  to  do  something  to  solve 
them  now. 

How  do  we  go  about  changing  attitudes 
and  who  must  make  the  changes?  First 
of  aU,  it  WiU  take  a  total  commitment 
of  the  Federal  Qovemment  and  its  po- 
litical leaders.  Massive  Federal  expen- 
ditures wiU  be  required.  Senator  Qay- 
LORD  Nelson,  of  Wisconsto  estimates  it 
will  cost  $25  to  $30  billion  a  year  in  Fed- 
eral money  over  the  next  few  years  to 
begin  an  environmental  clean-up  pro- 
gram. Says  Senator  Nelson  : 
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tlntU  this  NaUon  makes  the  same  kind 
of  commitment  to  environmental  preeerva- 
tlon  that  It  made  In  building  the  most  mas- 
sive defense  machine  in  history  or  In  sending 
men  to  the  moon,  the  battle  cannot  be  won. 


In  order  to  bring  more  Federal  re- 
sources to  bear  \ipon  solving  the  problems 
which  contribute  to  pollution  of  our  en- 
vironment, a  revision  of  national  priori- 
ties must  come  about. 

It  will  also  take  an  awareness  and 
strong  action  on  the  part  of  State  and 
local  governments.  We  must  demand  that 
they  enforce  existing  laws  and  regula- 
tions and  crack  down  on  major  indus- 
trial polluters.  Oovemments  must  re- 
quire everyone's  cooperation  in  cleaning 
up  the  environment. 

The  resources  of  private  industry,  those 
who  are  perhaps  the  most  unwilling  to 
make  a  total  effort,  must  be  called  upon. 
It  wlU  be  difBcult  for  them  to  make 
serious  economic  adjustments  and  pre- 
pare the  economic  system  to  meet  the 
problems.  But  they  must  realize  the  role 
they  have  played  in  contributing  to  en- 
vironmental decay  and  take  relative  ac- 
tion to  prevent  it  in  the  future.  The  pro- 
ductivi^  system  must  yield  first  place  to 
environmental  preservation.  Technology 
helped  produce  the  crisis  and  teclinology 
can  end  it. 

Now  that  the  national  condousness  has 
been  aroused  and  more  people  are  aware 
of  the  problem,  there  must  be  a  coopera- 
tive venture  involving  all  citizens.  The 
effort  of  concerned  and  dedicated  indi- 
viduals will  be  the  greatest  contribution 
to  the  battle.  We  must  begin  woi^ing  to- 
gether in  individual  efforts  to  bring  solu- 
tions to  the  problems. 

There  is  much  an  individual  can  do 
to  resolve  environmental  problems.  The 
first  thing  is  not  to  add  to  the  problem 
through  our  actions.  The  real  problem, 
as  Pogo  has  said.  Is  "us."  We  all  must 
be  willing  to  make  personal  commitments 
and  sacrifices  to  protect  the  environment. 
In  this  regard.  I  recommend  for  the 
perusal  of  my  colleagues  a  pamphlet  en- 
titled "Guidelines  for  Citizen  Action  on 
Environmental  Problems"  which  the  dis- 
tinguished gentieman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Esch)  hats  made  available  to  me. 
This  pamphlet,  which  is  published  by  the 
University  of  Michigan,  is  a  useful  tool 
which  outlines  in  a  few  pages  what  indi- 
viduals can  do  in  the  fight  against  pollu- 
tion. 

The  environmental  crisis  is  both  a 
great  challenge  and  a  great  opportunity. 
By  the  proper  use  of  the  means  at  our 
disposal  and  by  a  wholesale,  cooperative 
effort,  we  can  clean  up  our  environment 
and  bring  nature  back  to  its  rightful  role. 
We  must  urge  [>eople  to  take  advantage 
of  this  vital  awareness  by  forming  groups 
to  fight  for  their  own  interests. 

The  quality  of  the  demonstration  of 
this  week  and  the  planning  which  follows 
will  have  a  great  impact  on  institutions 
and  leaders.  Now  that  we  are  alerted  and 
activated,  we  will  respond,  not  with  de- 
spair, but  with  action.  A  student  at  San 
Francisco  State  College.  Pennfleld  Jan- 
8«i,  perhaps  voices  the  sentimait  we 
must  instill  In  ourselves: 

The  naivete.  enthusUsm  and  idealism  of 
young  people  are  not  to  be  scorned,  for  they 
are  the  raw  material  of  constructive  growth. 
We  will  stop  the  destruction  of  this  planet 
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wmn  mt  the  oo«t  of  our  futorM.  e*r«w«  ftnd 
blood.  Tb«  aitastloa  la  (imply  Ilk*  thmt.  If 
you  are  not  gotng  to  !!▼•  for  the  Barth,  what 
■r*  fou  going  to  !!▼•  forf 

If  we  can  present  such  a  good  case,  we 
can  enlist  public  support  on  the  side  of 
progranu  needed  to  achieve  meaningful 
policies  on  our  environment.  We  are  be- 
ginning to  respond  to  the  need  to  prevent 
man  from  committing  his  own  suicide. 

A  better  future  will  be  the  result  of 
our  actlixg  in  unison  to  cope  with  the 
problems. 


WELFARE    SYSTEM     DISCOURAGES 
WORK 


HON.  JOHN  DELLENBACK 

or   OKBCOM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRBSENTATIVZS 
ThundttV.  April  23.  1970 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Tuesday's  Evening  Star  carried  an  arti- 
cle which  should  be  of  interest  to  every 
Member  of  this  body.  Mrs.  Marie  Bev- 
erly's expalence  provides  a  microcosm 
of  the  failures  of  our  current  welfare  sys- 
tem, particularly  the  incentive  to  stop 
working.  I  do  not  think  the  Family  As- 
sistance Act  passed  by  the  House  last 
week  would  be  a  panacea  for  these  fail- 
ures, but  I  do  believe  the  FAP  would  of- 
fer hope  to  people  like  Mrs.  Beverly. 

The  article  "Mother  of  Five  Can  Not 
Afford  To  Keep  Working."  by  Harvey 
Kabaker.  follows : 

»   Trrw  Camnot  Awrtmo  To  Knv 
Wo 


(By  H«rT«y  Kabakar)  i 

Wb«n  yoa  boU  It  all  down.  Mrs.  MarM 
B«T«rly  cant  afford  to  ke«p  worUng.  / 

Slnoa  h«r  husband  l«ft  two  weeks  ago/it 
■wimii  her  S1.80-an-bour  eashUr's  Job  In  a 
Peoples  Drug  Store  won't  support  ber  five 
Children  and  stay  the  marshal  at  the  door. 

So  with  great  reluctance,  on  the  advice  of 
tbe  DC.  Welfare  Department  and  her  lawyer. 
abe  intends  to  quit  working  for  a  few  months 
and  apply  for  pabUc  swlitanr*.  And  she  moat 
Ukaly  wlU  move  Into  pnbUe  booatng. 

Mrs.  Beverly,  attractive  at  37  and  scarcely 
showing  any  sign  of  strain.  ^>oke  yesterday 
tit  her  far  Southeast  apartment  of  her  plan 
for  self-help. 

She  said  all  she  needs  la  a  cash  grant  for 
two  months'  rent,  until  her  18-year-old 
daughter,  Veronica,  graduates  from  high 
•ebool  In  June  and  begins  a  full-time  job. 
Food  stamps  and  Medicaid  would  supplement 
their  inoomaa.  and  thsy  coukl  get  by,  she  be- 
Uavea. 

Her  story  of  tbe  paat  week  might  have  bean 
eompoaed  by  critics  of  the  present  welfare 
system  In  America : 

During  several  ctopa  at  various  offices,  it 
was  always  another  oOce  tbat  might  help, 
and  one  ofllclal  even  gave  her  the  bmah-off. 
before  she  finally  encountered  a  Welfare  D»- 
partment  supervleor  aenatUve  to  her  phght. 
and  aware  of  tbe  buUt-ln  problems  ol  gov- 
ernment prooeduers. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

At  the  same  time,  the  family  would  keep 
the  bright,  well-kept  foor-bedroom  apart- 
ment they  have  had  since  19«7 — after  a  two- 
year  wait. 

But  the  welfare  people  already  are  apply- 
ing subtle  pressure  for  her  to  move  Into  a 
cheaper  place:  The  monthly  rent  of  SIM  Is 
too  great  a  proportion  of  her  S2S0  net  Income, 
or  even  the  combined  $475  she  and  her 
daughter  will  net  beginning  In  June,  the 
supervisor  fears. 

U  Mrs.  Beverly  decides  to  apply  for  the 
aid  to  dependent  children  money,  she'U  get 
$317  a  month,  sUU  not  enough  to  keep  the 
apartment.  If  she  can  be  placed  In  a  training 
program,  as  the  supervisor  has  urged.  Mrs. 
Beverly  will  get  another  $65.  plus  free  day 
care  for  Valerie,  5.  who  wont  go  to  school 
nntll  the  fall. 

raOAINC    TO    SUrSBVIBOB 

Yesterday,  learning  that  the  Ualnlng  pro- 
gram probably  would  Include  refresher 
courses  for  a  high  school  equivalency  exam. 
Mrs  Beverly,  who  finished  only  elementary 
school  In  rural  Virginia,  began  to  accept  the 
welfare  supervisor's  point  of  view. 

Her  lawyer  thinks  the  public  cost  of  $308 — 
April  and  May  rent — would  be  cheaper  than 
the  tax-free  $317  a  month  tbe  family  will 
get  from  the  Welfare  Department  for  several 
months  while  Mrs.  Beverly  Is  In  training. 
The  welfare  supervisor  thinks  the  training 
will  help  Mrs  Beverly  get  a  better  Job  later, 
since  she  already  Is  motivated  to  get  off  wel- 
fare within  a  few  months. 

Normally,  the  rent  grant  would  be  made 
from  a  $70,000  fund  the  department  allots 
for  emergencies  every  month.  But  Mrs.  Bev- 
erly's husband  has  already  drawn  from  the 
fund,  the  department  found,  and  she  may 
not  do  so  herself  this  year. 

All  of  this  might  not  have  come  about.  If 
the  Nixon  administration's  welfare  reform 
plan,  passed  last  week  by  the  House,  were  in 
effect.  Tbe  program  for  the  first  time  would 
benefit  the  working  poor  by  giving  cash 
grants  without  requiring  the  bead  of  the 
household  to  be  unemployed. 

These  figures  were  calculated  for  Mrs.  Bev- 
erly^ situation:  The  federal  government 
would  eontrlbute  $57  a  month,  and  the  DC. 
government  would  pay  another  $131.  to  add 
to  her  $3ia  salary  (before  taxes). 

KiB  caoea  inooms 

Her  groae  Income,  then,  wotild  be  $490  a 
month,  and  she  would  be  working.  If  ber 
daughter  choee  to  keep  ber  own  salary,  the 
allotaent  would  be  \maffected  (present  law 
raqulres  a  reduction  in  the  welfare  payment 
If  a  minor  Is  working ) . 

The  Senate  Ptnance  Commlttea  has  schad- 
uled  hearings  on  the  bill  next  month,  and 
liberals  are  expected  to  posh  for  Increased 
allotments. 

But  none  of  this  wlU  affect  Mrs.  Beverly, 
who  must  appear  tomorrow  in  landlord- 
tenant  court,  may  have  problems  with  bin 
ooUeetors  trying  to  eatlafy  a  note  she  eo- 
slgned  with  her  husband  and.  reluctantly, 
will  apply  for  public  housing  by  the  end  of 
the  week. 
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TO  aror 

Hardest  for  Mrs.  Beverly  to  i 
the  system  cneouragas  the  poor  to  atop' 
Ing  and  mova  Into  puMk;  bousing, 
renu  are  cheaper  and  the  inooma  la  talghas. 

"I  waa  really  hurt  whan  they  aald  I  would 
have  to  quit  my  Job  to  get  public  aaalatanoe." 
she  said.  If  ah*  oould  ksap  worktag,  by  July 
they  could  subslat  on  the  $80  a  wad 
her  daughter  win  earn,  she  piudletsd. 


have  been  selected  to  compete  for  the 
honor  of  the  Nation's  most  soclaHy  In- 
volved nurse. 

In  receiving  this  honor.  Miss  Reld  was 
noted  for  her  contribution  to  the  com- 
munity through  her  participation  in  so- 
cial and  health  services.  Miss  Reld  re- 
cently started  a  pilot  project  for  the  pur- 
pose of  medically  evaluating  children  en- 
rolled In  special  education  classes  in  the 
Rogers  City  area.  She  has  been  active 
in  the  Cheboygan  Community  Club,  4-H 
Clubs,  child  guidance  clinics,  and  an  as- 
sociation for  the  mentally  retarded  in 
Cheboygan  Ck)unty.  At  the  present  Ume, 
Miss  Reld  teaches  In  the  local  family  and 
home  Uvlng  classes  and  is  Initiating  a 
program  for  expectant  parents. 

The  outstanding  contribution  that 
Miss  Reid  has  made  merits  recognition. 
Indeed  it  is  the  efforts  of  such  individu- 
als on  the  local  level  that  generate  In- 
volvement on  the  national  level,  and  bet- 
ter our  society  as  a  whole. 


A  BE-nrVOLVED  FINALIST 


HON. 


PHIUP  L  RUPPE 

or  MTrHiBsi*  \ 

HI  THK  HOUSS  OP  KgPRSSSNTATIVBSy 
Thursdaw.  AprU  23.  1979 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
Uke  to  can  to  your  attention  the  nomi- 
nation of  Miss  Doris  Reld,  a  resident  of 
Rogers  City.  Mich.,  as  one  of  the  finalists 
In  the  American  Nurses'  Assodatlan  Be- 
InvDtred  Norse  Search.  Miss  Rdd  Is  one 
of  99  nurses  throughout  the  country  who 


MONTHLY  NEWSLETTER 


HON.  WILLIAM  UOTD  SCOTT 

or  vTBcimA 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  RKPBBSENTA'I'l  V  BS 

ThMTsday.  AprU  23.  1970 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  know, 
I  send  a  monthly  newsletter  to  every  citi- 
zen in  the  Eighth  District  who  requests  a 
copy  and  am  inserting  a  copy  of  the  April 
newsletter  in  the  Ricord  at  this  point 
for  the  information  of  the  membership: 

TOTTB  CONOaSSSMAJf   BOX   SCOTT   RSPOBTS 
COMMimK  TEAINS 

Sane  time  ago  we  had  a  oonferance  at- 
tended by  the  Admlnlatratcr  of  Urban  Maaa 
Tranq>ortaUon  and  the  Deputy  Administra- 
tor of  the  Pederal  Railroad  Administration 
to  promote  the  establishment  of  commuter 
trains  In  the  Northern  Virginia  area  over 
•Stating  railroad  tracks.  The  matter  has  been 
presented  formally  to  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation who  has  It  under  oonslderatton. 
Since  that  Ume.  we  have  talked  with  the 
Chairman  and  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
Northern  Virginia  Ttansportatlon  Commis- 
sion who  have  also  been  promoting  a  plan  of 
this  nature  and  agreed  to  coordinate  our 
efforts.  The  pilot  project  would  be  funded 
prlmarUy  with  a  federal  grant  baaed  upon  an 
application  of  the  Northern  Virginia  Trans- 
portation Commission  and  would  be  at  least 
partial  relief  to  the  commuter.  Of  course.  It 
would  not  be  a  subatltate  to  the  completion 
of  the  Interstate  highway  system  or  the  sub- 
way syataoi.  but  we  have  tall  llnaa  now  pass- 
ing thztragh  Manassas  and  Patrtax  Station 
over  the  Southern  railroad,  and  Woodbrldge. 
Pranoonla  and  other  points  over  the  RPJiP 
railroad.  I  am  hopeful  of  favorable  action. 

MXTBOrOUTAl*    POUCS 

In  the  last  Issue  of  our  newsletter  a  bill 
was  t1tsf>is«twl  to  remove  the  existing  require- 
ment for  Metropolitan  Washington  police- 
men to  Uve  within  a  31 -mile  radius  of  the 
Capitol  building.  In  response  to  an  Inquiry 
by  the  Chairman  of  the  House  District  Com- 
mittee, the  Chief  of  Police  replied  that  he 
bad  no  objection  to  eliminating  this  reat- 
dence  requirement.  I  am.  therefore,  hopeful 
that  thla  propoaal  wUl  be  enacted  and  have 
suggested  to  tha  Chaliman  of  tbs  Committee 
that  a  similar  leetrlctlon  ba  removed  with 
regard  to  members  of  the  Fire  Department 
of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
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KB.  juaru:*  ooxtolas 
Juatleee  of  the  Supreme  Court  hold  ofllce 
during  good  behavior  and  may  be  Impeached 
In  the  House  of  Representatives  for  high 
crime  and  dlsdemeanor  and  removed  from 
office  by  the  Senate.  Before  assuming  offioe, 
they  agree  tmder  oath  to  support  and  defend 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  The 
attention  of  Congress  was  drawn  to  the  ac- 
tivities of  Justice  William  O.  Douglas  most 
recently  by  his  book  entitled  "PolnU  of  Re- 
bellion", although  a  Resolution  for  his  Im- 
peachment was  filed  as  early  as  1953  after  he 
Issued  an  order  for  a  stay  of  execution  for 
Julius  and  ETthel  Rosenberg,  who  had  been 
condemned  to  death  for  passing  atomic  se- 
crets to  Russia.  This  book  Is  critical  of  nu- 
merous government  agencies  and  compares 
the  present  Establishment  with  George  m, 
who  was  King  of  England  at  the  time  of  the 
American  Revolution.  More  important,  how- 
ever, are  news  stories  of  Income  received 
from  business  sources  while  serving  as  a 
member  of  the  court  and  possible  conflicts  of 
Interest.  Reeolutlons  have  been  Introduced 
In  the  Congress  providing  for  the  creation 
of  a  bipartisan  committee  to  Investigate 
the  various  charges  made  against  him  and  to 
recommend  whether  or  not  he  should  be  Im- 
peached. In  my  opinion,  the  House  Commit- 
tee should  fully  investigate  all  charges  and 
Justice  Douglas  should  be  afforded  an  op- 
portuixlty  to  be  beard  before  any  decision  la 
made.  A  total  of  116  members  of  the  House 
have  now  Joined  in  co-^onsorlng  one  or 
more  of  the  resolutions. 

rXDKBAI.    KICFU>TXES'     HXALTB     BSMEVllS 

The  Subcommittee  on  Retirement,  Insur- 
ance and  Health  Benefits  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service  has 
approved  legislation  which  would  be  effec- 
tive next  January  1  and  evenly  divide  the 
costs  of  health  benefits  for  Pederal  em- 
ployees between  the  government  and  Its 
employees  or  retirees.  At  the  present  time, 
tbe  government  contribution  averages  about 
34  per  cent  and  employees  or  retirees  pay  the 
balance.  The  cost  of  health  programs  baa  In- 
creased over  the  years  and  regretfully  may 
continue  to  Increase.  However,  this  measure 
win  provide  for  a  60-50  sharing.  No  doubt 
the  full  committee  will  approve  the  measure 
at  our  next  executive  session.  It  should  be 
helpful  to  the  employee  and  fair  to  the 
guveinment. 

nmjCATXONs  avtnAst.s 

The  following  bulletins  are  available  for 
distribution.  Please  cheek  the  ones  you 
would  like  to  receive  and  return  the  slip. 

— Family  Fare. 

— Keeping  Food  Safe  to  Bat. 

'— Potatoes  In  Popular  Ways. 

'—Food  for  Fltaaaa. 

—How  to  Uae  USDA  Grades  In  Buying 
Food. 

— Growing  Pansles. 

— Better  Lawns. 

— Bununer  lowering  Bulbs. 

—How  Much  Pertllteer  Should  I  UseT 

— What  Young  I^rm  Pamlllee  Should 
Know  About  Credit. 

Name . 

Address . ..... .....__....« 
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Many  persona  had  hoped  that  after  the 
Army  Inactivated  Ita  Radio  Transmitter  site 
at  Woodbrldge  It  might  be  declared  as  exoesa 
of  Army  reqtilrements.  Prince  William 
County  officials  and  some  Individual  dtlaens 
visualized  It  as  a  County  recreational  sad 
educational  site.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army 
baa  Informed  us.  however,  that  the  UjS. 
Army  Mobility  Equipment  Research  and  De- 
velopment Center  has  been  selected  as  the 
agency  to  continue  to  uae  the  faculties  at 
Woodbrldge  and  tbat  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense had  approved  this  uss. 
-830— Part  10 


WASRIMCTOII    STATF 

Another  member  of  the  Congressional  ataff 
who  haa  been  with  mc  since  tbe  office  opened 
is  Grace  Scott  of  OentievlUe  In  Fairfax 
County.  Grace  and  her  husband,  Arthur,  a 
Senate  photographer,  are  long  time  friends 
and  neighbors  but  not  relatives.  Her  mother, 
Mrs.  C.  L.  Ladson,  Uvea  In  Lancaster  County 
In  the  Northern  Neck.  A  case  worker,  who 
iwimarlly  looks  after  Poet  Office  and  Civil 
Service  matters.  Grace  has  handled  aU  phaaee 
of  the  offioe  work  at  one  Ume  or  another. 
She  la  an  excellent  stenographer  who  worked 
at  the  Pentagon  for  16  years.  When  away 
from  the  Hill,  3race  and  Art  are  acUve  in  the 
Lions  Club  and  the  BapUst  Church.  They 
enjoy  accumulating  their  leave  so  that  they 
can  travel  as  often  as  possible  to  some  foreign 
country.  A  completely  loyal  staffer,  I  sUU  re- 
member to  say  something  nice  about  her 
grandchldren  from  time  to  time. 

AID  TO     XOtrCATION 

The  Pederal  approprlaUon  for  educaUon 
for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1970,  waa 
recently  passed  by  the  House.  This  Is  the 
first  time  that  appropriations  for  the  Office 
of  EducaUon  have  come  up  so  early.  Nor- 
mally, educaUon  appropriations  are  a  part 
of  a  combined  appropriation  bill  for  the  De- 
partments of  Iiabor  and  Health.  Education 
and  Welfare.  However,  educators  have  re- 
quested earlier  <»nslderaUon  to  assist  them 
m  planning  their  overall  budgets.  The  ap- 
proprlaUon totals  $4.1  billion,  $313  million 
more  than  the  available  appropriation  fcM' 
1970.  Aa  paased  by  the  House,  school  districts 
in  federaUy-lmpacted  areas  would  get  9440 
million — $80  mUUon  less  than  for  1970.  The 
bill  also  contains  provisions  which  forbid 
both  forced  busing  of  students  and  Infringe- 
ment of  free  choice  In  picking  a  school  to 
attend. 

vacTTNTsaa  nsncsM 

93  Members  of  the  House  have  Joined  in 
co-sponsoring  a  Joint  resolutton  authorizing 
the  Preeldent  to  proclaim  the  week  of  Sep- 
tember 19  aa  National  Volunteer  Firemen 
week.  I  l>eUeve  this  bipartisan  reeolutlon  is 
one  manner  of  paying  tribute  to  the  voltm- 
teer  firemen  who  do  contribute  their  aervloee 
to  conununltles  throughout  the  country. 

LATEST  POSTAL  PKOPOSAL 

The  Postmaster  General  appeared  before 
our  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service  Committee 
on  April  33  and  submitted  his  latest  postal 
reform  measure  which  grew  out  of  confer- 
ence between  poetal  officials  and  union  lead- 
ers after  the  recent  strike.  It  haa  most  of  the 
provisions  contained  In  the  first  three  meas- 
ures submitted  by  the  Poet  Office  Depart- 
ment but  does  add  an  8  per  cent  raise  for 
poatal  workera  in  addition  to  the  6  per  cent 
raise  authorized  by  Congress  a  few  weeks 
ago.  The  bill  would  remove  poetal  employees 
from  the  Civil  Service  merit  system  and  have 
pay  and  working  condlUons  determined  by 
ocdlecUv*  bargaining.  Labor-management 
features  might  compel  government  employees 
to  Join  a  union  to  retain  federal  employ- 
ment. It  also  provides  that  postal  rates  would 
be  set  within  the  Department  subject  to 
a  Congressional  Veto  on  a  two-thirds  vote 
of  either  House  of  Congress.  Of  course,  I 
favor  Improving  postal  service  but  have  re- 
servations about  a  number  of  provisions  of 
the  bill. 

KAILSOAO   XKTIKSICXNT 

The  House  paased  a  15  per  cent  Increaae 
in  railroad  retirement  monthly  benefits. 
TUs  Increaae,  however.  Is  not  acroes-the- 
board  ss  with  the  recent  social  security  bene- 
fits as  the  railroad  retirement  system  has 
been  constantly  ■>»HnWTig  because  of  the 
^i^if'Umi  In  railroad  employment.  Benefit  In- 
tiamna  are  restricted  to  a  maximum  of  $60 
for  smidoyees  and  $35  for  spouses  or  sur- 
vivors. Also  tha  incssase  is  reduced  where 
the  beneficiary  is  receiving  Inerssssd  soeial 
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sectirity  benefits  by  Hxe  amount  of  such  in- 
crease. In  no  ease  will  this  be  below  $10 
monthly  for  unployee  annuities  or  $5  month- 
ly for  spouses  or  survivors.  The  Senate  la 
now  holding  hearings  on  this  measure. 

CHESAPKAKK   BAT   BamOB   BKPABS 

The  Virginia  Congressional  DelegaUon  has 
co-sponsored  a  bill  to  authorize  the  federal 
government  to  setUe  and  pay  claims  of  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  Bridge  and  Tunnel  District 
resulting  from  a  Navy  vessel  colliding  with 
the  Chesapeake  Bay  Bridge  last  winter. 
Without  such  legisUtlon  tbe  liability  of  the 
federal  government  could  be  limited  under 
Admiralty  law  to  the  value  of  the  Navy  ship 
Involved  In  the  collision.  This  result  would 
seem  to  be  unfair  as  the  Navy  ship  of  World 
War  n  vintage  Is  worth  only  a  fraction  of 
the  damage  it  caused.  Tbe  bill.  If  enacted, 
will  reimburse  the  Bridge-Tunnel  District 
for  considerable  expense  only  ptot  of  which 
was  covered  by  inatiranoe. 

SOMBTHntC  TO  PORDBB 

"The  man  who  monopolizes  the  conversa- 
Uon  monotonlaes  it." 


JOHNNY  HORIZON  AND  OEMS  AND 
MINERALS:  PUBLIC  SPIRIT  TO 
CLEAN  OUR  ENVIRONMENT 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OP   CALIPOBIfIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  AprU  23.  1970 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  government  alone  will  not 
bring  about  environmental  quality.  It 
is  up  to  each  and  every  American  to  do 
his  utmost  as  an  individual  to  stop  pol- 
luting whenever  possible  and  to  do  even 
more — to  clean  up  and  keep  clean  our 
precious  coimtryside  and  cities. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  drives  en- 
compassing these  objectives  Is  the 
Johnny  Horizon  program  instituted  by 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  2  years 
ago. 

Johnny  Horizon  is  ELM'S  symbol  for 
the  campaign  to  dean  up  our  public 
lands.  His  motto  is  short  and  to  the 
point:  "This  land  is  your  land.  Keep  tt 
clean!" 

Since  the  Johnny  Horizon  program 
was  launched  In  1968.  throned  the  efforts 
of  both  public  and  private  organisa- 
tions, results  have  beea  extronely  en- 
couraging. And  ooe  of  the  main  factors 
for  this  success  stems  from  the  diligent 
organizing  and  work  by  publicly  spir- 
ited citizens  across  the  country. 

Today  I  would  like  to  commend  these 
citizens  and  the  organizations  which  put 
so  much  time  and  effort  into  the  Johnny 
Horlaon  program.  And  specifically.  I 
would  like  to  mmgratulate  the  Califor- 
nia Outdoor  Recreation  League  and 
Oems  and  Minerals  magazine  who  com- 
bined in  setting  up  the  first  Johimy  Hor- 
izon "Clean-Up  Days"  held  last  fall. 

The  "Clean-Up  Days"  idea  originated 
with  CORL  and  gained  widespread  pub- 
licity through  Oems  and  Ifinerals.  and 
by  last  October,  the  prt^xMal  had  been 
adopted  by  proclamation  In  eight  Bfld- 
west  and  Western  States.  Over  10,000 
citizens  wore  involved  in  tbe  3-day  opera- 
tion. 
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Now,  the  emphasis  Is  to  make  the 
"Clean-Up  Days"  an  annual  event,  and 
to  expand  it  throughout  America.  I  en- 
dorse this  program,  and  I  hope  that 
we  in  Congress  can  put  our  full  support 
behind  this  endeavor. 

For  its  outstanding  contribution  In 
helping  to  keep  public  lands  clean.  Oems 
and  Iidinerals  was  honored  with  the  first 
Johnny  Horizon  National  Award  last 
summer  by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment. At  this  time.  I.  too.  would  like  to 
congratulate  Oems  and  Minerals,  and  its 
managing  editor.  Jack  R.  Cox,  for  the 
fine  work  and  public  spirit  the  magazine 
has  developed.  I  only  hope  that  the  pio- 
neering efforts  by  CORL  and  Oems  and 
Minerals  can  serve  as  a  model  for  more 
of  our  citizens. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  insert  in 
the  RacoBD  a  series  of  articles  from  Oems 
and  Minerals  describing  the  Johnny 
Horizon  program,  the  "Clean-Up  Days," 
and  related  matters.  The  articles  follow: 
CORL  Pmopoama — Johnnt  Hokoom  Ci.ka»i-Uf 

DATS 

In  previous  Imu«b  of  Gems  *  lAlnermls 
(Dec.  '68  and  Feb.  '80) .  we  cAzrled  news  of  the 
aeUvlUea  of  C»llfornU  Outdcxw  RecreaUon 
League  (CORL).  Although  It  U  »  fairly  new 
organisation,  this  group  has  already  made  an 
impressive  record.  To  mention  Just  a  couple 
of  accomplishments — through  Its  efforts  an 
unfair  state  law  prohibiting  after-dark  park- 
ing of  campers  was  repealed.  This  past 
December,  some  of  Its  officers  represented 
rockhounds  and  other  outdoor  recreatlonlsts 
at  a  special  meeting  of  the  National  Advisory 
Board  Council  In  San  Francisco. 

Ifow.  CORL  Is  proposing  sctnething  that 
will  again  benefit  all  rockhounds  and  every- 
one who  loves  our  great  outdoors — an  inten- 
sive Utter  pickup  campaign,  tentatively 
scheduled  for  this  coming  October  10.  11, 
and  13.  According  to  the  organlaatlon's  exec- 
utive secretary.  Hlldamae  Voght.  coordina- 
tors are  being  appointed  In  different  parts  of 
California  and  preparations  are  being  made 
to  rid  many  of  our  public  lands  of  unsightly 
traah. 

The  purposes  of  this  campaign  are  to  con- 
serve outdoor  beauty  and  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  American  public  the  great  need 
to  stop  Uttering.  It  is  further  hoped  that 
those  groups,  who  have  already  held  clean-up 
tzlpa.  wiU  be  stimulated  to  oonUnue  them, 
and  will  be  encouraged  to  participate  addi- 
tionally in  CORL's  state- wide  effort.  Such 
projects  will  show  everyone  that  outdoor 
recreatlonlsts  are  public-spirited  citizens 
who  use  their  lands  In  a  responsible  manner. 
The  Bureau  of  Land  Bfanagement  has 
greeted  the  campaign  proposal  with  great 
•nthuaiaam.  A  BLM  spokesman  pledged  sup- 
port and  said  that  bis  Bureau  woxild  work 
with  county  and  municipal  governments  to 
arrange  litter  dumping  sites  and  pickups  at 
various  locations. 

To  say  the  least,  this  Is  a  big  project.  Its 
success  depends  on  the  cooperation  of  all 
users  of  the  outdoors — rockhounds,  campers, 
fishermen,  hunters,  four  wheelers,  cyclists 
n»»«<  many,  many  others.  Rock  hobbyists  have 
already  shown  concern  for  the  Utter  problem 
and  many  have  done  something  about  it. 
Now.  there  Is  a  chance  for  us  to  unite  with 
other  outdoor  recreatlonlsts  and  show  the 
whole  country  that  we  consider  the  use  of 
our  pubUc  lands  a  valtied  prlvUege. 

Since  CORL  U  a  California  based  organisa- 
tion. Its  campaign  is  confined  to  Uiat  state. 
However,  it  is  hoped  that  similar  organlaa- 
tions  In  other  states  wlU  also  decide  to  spon- 
sor clean-up  days.  Wouldn't  It  be  great  U 
ve  could  say  that  October  10.  11  and  U  are 
folng  to  ba  Johnny  Hariaonl  National  Claaa- 
ttp  Days? 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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ABOUT  OOBL 

TiM  purposes  of  CORL  are : 

1  Repreeentlng  all  persons  Interested  in 
outdoor  recreations  and  faclUtlea. 

a.  To  prevent  restrictive  Isglslatlon  not  in 
the  best  interests  of  outdoorsmen. 

3.  To  work  with  governmental  agendas  to 
develop  more  and  better  recreation  areas  in 
California 

4.  To  educate  the  public  In  safe  driving 
hablU.  cleanliness.  antl-Utterlng.  curb  de- 
struction of  public  faclUtlea.  and  work  for 
better  recreational  use  of  our  natural  re- 
sources. 

Annual  duee  for  this  organisation  are  only 
$2.00  per  person.  If  you  would  like  to  Join, 
send  your  check  to:  CORL.  4369  last  Flor- 
ence Avenue.  Bell.  California  90301.  Both 
California  resldenu  and  those  outside  the 
state,  who  would  like  to  see  California  public 
lands  retained  for  public  use,  are  invited  to 
Join. 

Anyone  wishing  to  participate  In  Johnny 
Horizon  Clean-up  Days,  please  write  CORL. 
If  you  belong  to  a  similar  group  in  another 
state  which  plans  to  Join  In  the  campaign, 
send  details  to  Oems  tc  Minksals.  We  would 
like  to  give  you  some  publicity  With  a  Uttle 
coordinated  effort  this  could  bloom  into  a 
national  project. 

Plan  Now  roa  Johwht  HoanoN  Coontst- 

SIBK  CtMJM-Vr  DATS 

California  Outdoor  Recreation  League 
(CORL)  originated  the  Idea — an  intensive 
campaign  to  educate  the  pubUc  of  the  ap- 
palling Utter  problem  by  putting  on  a  mas- 
sive cleanup  We  first  notified  our  readers  of 
thU  Idea  In  our  April  'S9  issue  (pg.  11). 
Since  that  time  <X)RL  and  we  have  received 
much  favorable  comment  on  the  proposal, 
and  now  we  find  that  organizations  In  two 
other  states,  Arizona  and  Oregon,  plan  to 
participate. 

CORL  proposed  that  rockhounds  and  other 
outdoor  recreatlonlsts  unite  in  a  statswlda 
drive  next  FaU  to  coUect  as  much  Utter  as 
possible.  It  was  stated  that  we  hoped  similar 
organizations  In  other  states  would  Join  in 
and  make  It  a  nationwide  campaign.  With 
the  encouraging  progress  so  far,  its  Just  pos- 
sible that's  what  U  going  to  happen. 

October  10,  11  and  13  were  choaen  for  th« 
campaign  for  two  reasons  First  of  all.  Sum- 
mer wlU  be  over  and  we  know  that  during 
that  time  a  great  amount  of  two-legged  traah 
will  have  deposited  tons  of  inanimate  trash 
on  our  lands.  FaU  U  a  good  time  to  get  rid 
of  as  much  of  this  Utter  as  possible  and  it 
U  an  Ideal  time  of  year.  In  many  parts  of 
the  country.  It  wlU  be  Indian  Summer,  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  seasons  of  the  year.  In 
the  ilssiiit.  the  time  of  eztrem*  tampera- 
turea  will  be  past. 

The  Bureau  of  Land  Management.  Califor- 
nia Department  of  Parks  and  Recreation  and 
other  government  agenclee  have  greeted  the 
proposal  with  great  enthusiasm.  BLM  will 
help  arrange  dumping  sites  and  trucks  for 
picking  up  the  litter.  This  bureau  has  also 
pledged  assistance  In  getting  TV,  radio,  news- 
paper and  other  media  coverage  and  pub- 
licity. 

In  addltl""  to  educating  the  pubUc  about 
the  utter  problem,  the  pubUclty  we  wlU  re- 
ceive Is  very,  very  Important.  Some  of  the 
special  Interest  groups  who  would  like  to 
tM^»  away  our  public  lands  and  put  them 
In  private  hands  have  been  doing  a  thorough 
Job  of  blackening  our  character,  screaming 
Utterbugs.  vandals,  destroyers  of  the  lands, 
etc.  What  better  way  to  show  them  that  the 
majority  of  us  are  responsible  citizens  who 
love  our  outdoors,  and  to  teach  our  irrespon- 
sible hobbyists  and  sportsmen  the  right  way? 
CORL  has  now  appomtad  Its  ohairman  for 
the  Oalifomla  Campaign.  He  Is:  Bvin  L. 
Puadsr,  8671  lios  Almas  Way.  Saeramanto 
oaafomla 


Mr.  Funder  is  a  CORL  director  and  is  em- 
ployed by  tha  CallfornU  State  ControUer's 
Ofltoe.  At  present  he  Is  appolnUng  regional 
ohalrmen  who  wUl  be  contacting  organiza- 
tions soon. 

A  member  of  the  Maricopa  Lapidary  So- 
ciety and  Arizona  Sportsmen's  Coordinating 
CouncU  has  agreed  to  be  the  contact  in  Ari- 
zona: J.  C.  Cronln.  1706  East  Oranada  Road, 
PhoenU.  Arizona  86006. 

Be  sure  to  read  Mr.  Cronln's  report  on  his 
group's  recent  clean-up  drive. 

In  Oregon,  members  of  the  Oregon  En- 
vironmental CouncU  (see  editorial,  this  is- 
sue) have  Joined  the  campaign.  The  contact 
there  is:  Harold  M.  Dimn.  Mowhawk  Star 
Route.  Springfield.  Oregon  97477. 

ThU  beautlflcatlon  program  need  not  be 
restricted  to  federal  public  lands.  It's  needed 
In  stats  and  national  parka  and  private  col- 
lecting sites.  If  you  want  to  protect  yotir 
collecting  areas,  contact  one  of  the  peopls 
listed  above. 

If  you  Uve  in  another  state  and  have  a 
group  that  plans  to  Join  In.  let  us  know  and 
send  us  the  chainnan's  name.  We'U  pubUclze 
It. 

Let's  aU  help  Johnny  Horizon  save  our 
lands. 

Arizona  Clzan-uf  Daiva  a  Oskat  Succsaa 
On  page  10  of  the  AprU  O&M  we  an- 
nounced a  clean-up  drive  being  organized 
by  Arizona  recreatlonlsts.  J.  C.  (Jim)  Cronln, 
Phoenix,  Arizona,  a  member  of  the  Mari- 
copa Lapidary  Society  reports  that  the  drive 
was  a  success  In  more  ways  than  one. 

Members  of  the  Maricopa  Society.  National 
Campers  and  Hikers  Association  (NCHA) 
and  Webelos  (first  stage  boy  scouts)  turned 
out  in  force  to  beautify  the  area  adjacent  to 
a  seventeen-mile  scenic  drive  near  the  towns 
of  Cave  Creek  and  Carefree.  In  Just  one 
weekend,  these  dedicated  outdoor  recrea- 
tlonUU  collected   13.000  pounds  of  Utter. 

Speaking  of  the  Scouts.  Jim  said.  "How 
those  kids  worked  I  The  group  was  spUt  Into 
seven  parties,  each  covering  about  3 '4  miles 
of  the  seventeen-mile  drive  area.  The  par- 
ents of  many  of  the  boys  are  NCHA  members 
and  the  fathers  and  mothers  were  out  doing 
their  part.  .  .  . 

"The  Bureau  of  Land  Management  fur- 
nished Utter  bags  and  each  member  brought 
along  potato  sacks.  The  Salt  River  Project, 
an  agency  that  provides  the  Irrigation  water 
and  electric  power  to  a  large  area  surround- 
ing Phoenix,  also  donated  Utter  bags  and 
many  of  these,  as  weU  as  the  BLM  bags,  were 
passed  out  to  motorists  as  they  drove  by. 

"The  town  of  Cave  Creek  reserved  Its  park- 
ing area,  situated  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Scenic  Drive,  from  Friday  evening  through 
Sunday  for  the  exclusive  use  of  those  partic- 
ipating. There  were  a  niimber  of  trailers  and 
campers  of  every  variety  (including  my  own 
homemade  sleeping  rig,  which  wiU  be  de- 
scribed in  a  future  Issue  of  O&M) . 

"The  Cave  Creek  school  biu  transported 
each  party  to  lU  allotted  starting  point  and 
brought  us  back  to  camp.  At  night,  under 
a  starry  sky,  we  had  a  huge  camptlre.  Two 
officials,  representing  the  twin  towns,  came 
out  to  proclaim  their  thanks  and  presented 
a  check  to  NCHA  for  furthering  the  scouUng 
program.  .  . 

This  is  another  fine  example  of  rockhounds 
and  other  outdoor  recreatlonlsts  working  to- 
gether to  preserve  the  beauty  of  the  lands 
we  love.  The  cleanup  U  a  worthy  service,  but 
ot  even  greater  value  is  the  education  of  the 
public  In  the  need  to  stop  Uttering,  and  the 
pubUc  relations  for  our  people. 

Jim  Cronln  has  consented  to  be  an  Arizona 
contact  for  Johnny  Horizon  Countryside 
Clean-up  Days  this  coming  October  (see  the 
article  elsewhere  In  this  issue) .  Drop  him  a 
note  today  and  let  him  know  you  wUl  help 
maka  this  Important  Fall  beautlflcatlon 
campaign  a  sue 
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JORMirr    HoBizoir    CotnrrSTsms    Cukan-Up 
Dat — Lots    of    Enthxtsiasm    Osbrb    An- 

NOUNCUIKMT  OF  FaLX,  CAMPAIGN 

Members  of  California  Outdoor  Recrea- 
tion League  (CORL)  and  oUier  outdoor  ree- 
reationlst  groups  say  they  are  no  longer  go- 
ing to  tolerate  visual  pollution,  nor  are  they 
going  to  continue  taking  the  blame  for 
the  acts  of  irresponsible  motorists  and  un> 
scrupulous  users  of  our  open  space  lands. 
Across  the  nation,  there  has  been  much  en- 
thusiasm and  response  to  the  announcement 
of  Johnny  Horizon  Countryside  Clean-Up 
Days  (OftM  June  '60.  p.  13).  There  have  been 
offers  of  help  and  support  and  requests  for 
Information. 

Another  area  that  is  Joining  In  U  southern 
Nevada.  The  chairman  there  is:  Joseph  Had- 
dad.  1313  Palm  Terrace.  las  Vegas.  Nevada 
89106. 

Mr.  Haddad  will  contact  rock  clubs.  Scouts, 
the  Beautlflcatlon  Conunittee  and  others.  If 
you  Uve  In  his  area,  please  contact  him;  like 
any  pubUc  spirited  chairman,  he  can  use 
help. 

Set  October  10.  11  and  13  aside  on  your 
calendar  now  and  plan  to  help  restore  the 
beauty  of  the  outdoors  we  love.  Here  Is  a 
public  service  that  will  direct  public  atten- 
tion to  the  litter  problem  and  generate  the 
best  of  public  relations  for  rockhounds  and 
other  outdoorsmen.  There  are  many  people 
and  groups  who.  for  a  variety  of  reasons, 
want  tu  off  the  public  lands.  One  of  their 
favorite  tactics  is  to  call  us  "destroyers  of 
the  land,"  Utterbugs,  vandals,  etc.  If  we 
work  together  and  make  Johnny  Horizon 
Oountryalde  Clean-Up  Days  a  success,  we  can 
throw  those  words  right  back  in  their  teeth. 

See  the  Johnny  Horizon  ad  in  this  issue 
for  a  Usting  of  area  chairmen  and  contact 
your  chairman  now.  If  there  Is  not  yet  a 
chairman  in  your  state,  how  Isout  you? 

Mant  States  PLAmnMO  Fob  Johnmt  Hoboon 

COUIfTXTBIDS    CLXAN-TTP   DATS 

TO  say  the  response  to  Johnny  Horizon 
Countryside  Clean-Up  Days,  October  10,  11 
and  13,  Is  gratifying  Is  an  understatement. 
Tlie  names  of  volunteers  who  wlU  handle 
the  campaign  in  their  states  are  coming  in 
thick  and  fast.  There  were  many  flne  com- 
ments and  more  volunteers  came  forward  at 
the  recent  AFMS  convention  In  Salt  Lake 
City. 

The  states  that  have  Joined  In  since  our 
last  report  and  the  people  who  have  volun- 
teered as  contacts  are:         i 

SkAHO 

loweU  Fields,  239  Wyooilng  Street,  Good- 
ing, Idaho  83SS0;  phone.  (306)  034-5441.  Mr. 
Fields  Is  the  Public  Relations  Chairman  of 
the  Northwest  Federation. 

mBBASKA 

Chairman,  Claud  Clary.  3743  Woods  Ave- 
nue. Llnooln.  Nebraska  68510;  phone.  (403) 
485-8743.  Cochalrman,  Charles  Schafer,  3320 
North  60th  Street,  Omaha.  Nebraska  68101; 
pbone.  (403)  558-0469.  Mr.  Clary  is  the  presi- 
dent of  tha  Nebraska  State  Association  ot 
Barth  Science  Clubs  and  Mr.  Schafer  U  the 
Association's  editor. 

WASHINOTON 

Albert  Ockfen,  13811  86th  Avenue  East. 
PuyaUup,  Washington  08371;  phone,  (306) 
845-5627.  Mr.  Ockfen  Is  FederaUon  director 
for  the  Tenlno  Rock  Cruisers,  and  he  wlU  be 
in  the  fleld  trip  booth  at  the  Northwest 
Federation  show. 

WToaaNO 

W.  H.  "BUI"  Ottthrle,  318  BonVb.  Fenway. 
Caq>er,  Wyoming  8S601;  phone,  (807)  237- 
7312.  Mr.  Guthrie  la  past  president  of  tha 
Rocky  Mountain  Federation. 

CAUFOaNIA    ABBA    CHAIBMBN 

In  Callfmnla.  CORL'S  state  ohairman, 
Elvin  Funder  la  appointing  area  cbatrmen. 
The  areas  and  ebalnnen  appotaiited  so  far 
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Inland  Empire — ^Kemper  Schrader,  P.O.  Box 
667,  Crestline,  California  92335 

Los  Angeles  Basin — Mrs.  Jean  Hazleton. 
11071  Bettea  Places  Garden  Chove,  California 
93640 

Northern  California — Ed  Dletz.  Route  1, 
Box  32,  Corning.  CaUfornla  96021 

Tehachapl  to  Sacramento — Herman  Sharp, 
Route  1,  Box  941,  Shingle  Springs,  California 
05682 

In  addition  to  the  states  and  areas  listed 
above,  we  understand  that  plans  are  being 
formulated  in  Florida,  New  Mexico,  OkU- 
homa.  Texas  and  Utah.  More  about  this  when 
we  learn  the  details. 

CI.ZANtn>  DETAILS 

California  Outdoor  Recreation  League 
(CORL),  the  originator  of  the  Idea  for 
Johnny  Horizon  Countryside  Clean-Up  Days 
is  fortunate  in  having  members  who  have 
participated  In  anti-Utter  projects,  and  we 
are  sure  that  other  state  groups  Joining  in 
also  have  past  experience.  In  talking  to  some 
of  these  people  at  Salt  Lake  City  and  dis- 
cussing the  matter  with  CORL  and  BLM  of- 
flclals,  some  basic  needs  to  avert  problems 
are  becoming  evident. 

First  of  all,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
this  Is  the  first  time  for  many  groups.  The 
actual  cleanup  wiU  be  a  flne  public  service, 
but  the  greatest  value  Is  alerting  the  pubUc 
to  the  Utter  problem.  The  anti-Utter  experts 
in  BLM  and  other  organl2»tions  have  a  good 
point  when  they  say  that  our  goal  is  to  con- 
vince John  Q,  PubUc  he  shouldn't  throw 
down  trash  In  the  first  place.  Also  of  great 
importance  is  educating  our  own  in  outdoor 
ethics,  and  the  pubUc  relations  we  can  gen- 
erate for  outdoor  recreatlonlsts. 

It  Is  already  apparent  that  to  accomplish 
these  goals,  it  Is  better  to  have  a  large  gather- 
ing of  rockhounds  and  other  outdoorsmen 
working  In  a  few  areas  than  a  few  In  many 
locations.  COBL's  battle  plan  for  CaUfcmU 
is  to  clean  two  or  three  BLM  areas  plus  a  few 
state  parks  and  a  few  sections  of  state  high- 
way. Thus  far  one  area  deflnltely  has  been 
decided  npon  in  Southern  Callfomia — the 
CaUco  Hills  (Tin  Can  AUey,  Odessa  Canyon 
and  Mule  Canyon).  Area  chairmen  around 
this  location  are  working  together  In  hopes 
of  bringing  together  \SXO  or  more  people  to 
do  a  thorough  job.  A  campout,  with  camp- 
fire  fellowship,  and  some  rock  hunting  after 
the  cleanup  sre  planned. 

To  avoid  confusion  and  assure  a  good 
cleanup,  a  command  post  wUl  be  set  up. 
BLM  wUl  snpply  maps  so  that  groups  may  be 
(totalled  to  the  spots  that  need  cleaning.  In 
preparation  for  aU  this,  area  chairmen  and 
BLM  officials  are  going  out  to  survey  the  area 
well  In  advance  of  the  cleanup. 

PUBLICTTT 

To  accomplish  the  purpose  of  the  cam- 
paign, good  pubUdty  is  a  must.  Chairmen 
should  see  to  It  that  newspapers,  maga- 
Eines,  TV  and  radio  are  notlfled  of  the  proj- 
ect. Be  sure  that  somebody  takes  plcttires. 
and  If  someone  has  a  16  mm  movie  camera, 
a  ei"»  of  the  cleanup  Is  great  for  sub- 
mitting to  television  studios.  If  you  have  no- 
iKKly  avaUable  with  pubUclty  experience,  you 
have: 

ASSISTANCB 

The  Bureau  of  Land  Management  has 
qualified  information  officers  who  can  help 
with  pubUclty.  Chairmen  should  work 
closely  with  BLM,  not  only  for  pubUclty  as- 
sistance, but  for  expert  advice,  locating  areas 
that  need  cleaning,  arranging  for  dumping 
sites,  etc.  Therefore,  be  sure  to  contact  your 
BLM  state  office  at: 

Alaska — 565  Cordova  Street,  Anchorage, 
Alaska  99601. 

Colorado— Federal  BtOlding,  Boom  14023, 
1961  Stout  BUeet.  Denver,  Colorado  80902. 

M«"t^»*.  North  Dakota.  South  Dakota  and 
Minnesota — Federal  Bonding,  316  North  26th 
Street,  BUllngs,  Montana  69101. 

New  Mexico  and  Oklahoma— U.S.  Post  Office 
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and  Federal  BuUdlng.  South  Federal  Place. 
P.O.  Box  1449.  Santa  Fe.  New  Mexico. 

There  are  also  BLM  offlces  in  Arizona,  CaU- 
fornla. Idaho,  Nevada,  Oregon,  Utah  and 
Wyoming  which  we  understand  have  been 
contacted  or  wUl  be  contacted  by  the  state 
chairman  listed  here  and  in  the  Johnny 
Horizon  ad  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

In  addition  to  BLM,  CTallfomla  Outdoor 
Recreation  League  wiU  gladly  send  Informa- 
tion to  organizations  In  other  states.  Write: 
CORL,  4264  E.  Florence  Avenue,  Bell,  Califor- 
nia 90201. 

A  listing  of  chairmen  previously  reported 
plus  the  new  chairmen  wUl  be  found  in  the 
ad  for  Johnny  Horizon  Countryside  Clean-Up 
Days  m  this  Issue.  Be  sure  to  contact  your 
state  or  area  chairman.  If  there  Is  none  in 
your  state,  now  is  the  time  for  volunteering. 
When  chair menshlps  are  established,  please 
let  us  know  so  that  we  may  report  it. 

MOBX  States  Join  Johnnt  Horizon 
Clean-Up  Campaign 

Last  Spring  when  California  Outdoor  Rec- 
reation League  (CORL)  proposed  the  idea 
for  Johnny  Horizon  Countryside  Clean-Up 
Days  It  was  stated  that  the  CORL  people 
hoped  that  other  states  would  Join  In.  But 
none  of  us  envisioned  the  terrific  response 
that  we  are  now  seeing.  At  present,  most  of 
the  western  states  have  chairmen  and  groups 
working  hard  at  making  October  10,  11  and 
12  three  days  long  to  be  remembered. 

Since  our  last  report,  four  more  states  have 
Joined  in.  These  states  and  the  people  to 
contact  are : 


Mrs.  Eldon  Fleck,  5760  Pledra  Road  N.W.. 
Albuquerque,  New  Mexico  87114;  phone 
(505)898-2256. 

oklahoka 

Lynn  Blllau,  6764  East  24th  Street,  Tulsa, 
Oklahoma  74114;  phone  (918)836-1481. 


Miss  Eleanor  Moak,  4405  45th  Street,  Lub- 
bock. Texas  79414. 

otab 

Mrs.  Clare  N.  Beagley,  112  West  200  North, 
Spanish  Fork,  Utah  84660;  and  Boyd  WU- 
Uams,  645  Aaron  Avenue,  SprlngvlUe,  Utah 
84663. 

In  addition  to  being  the  contacts  for  TTtah, 
Mrs.  Beegley  and  Mr.  Williams  have  been  ap- 
pointed Anti-Utter  Chairmen  for  the  Botkj 
Mountain  Federation  of  Mineraloglcal  Soel- 
«tles.  They  win  be  happy  to  help  anyone  In 
their  Federation  who  would  like  aeststanee 
or  information  on  Utter  prevention  projects. 


We  have  heard  from  several  chairmen  In 
different  states  and  plans  are  moving  along 
nicely.  Jim  Cronln,  the  contact  for  Arlaona. 
baa  advised  us  that  his  state's  governor  will 
proclaim  October  11  through  19  Johnny 
HorlBon  Countryside  Clean-Up  Days.  Jim,  a 
member  of  Maricopa  Lapidary  Society  and 
Arizona  Sportsmen's  CouncU;  BIU  Bchnh, 
National  Campers  and  Hikers  Assorlatlnn 
and  cochalrman  of  the  elean-up  campaign; 
anrf  Fi«d  J.  WeUer.  Arlaona  director  of  tha 
Bureau  of  Land  Management,  have  held  a 
meeting  with  representatives  of  recreationlst 
groups,  businessmen,  civic  leadns  and  gov- 
ernment officials.  These  people  are  working 
with  Boy  Scouts,  public  schools  and  various 
outdoor  recreationlst  groups  to  get  as  many 
people  In  the  fleld  as  possible.  They  received 
some  very  good  publicity  in  an  Arlaona  news- 
paper, the  Phoenix  Gazette. 

Oklahoma  contact,  Lynn  BUlau,  reports 
that  their  governor  has  been  contacted  and 
he  feels  certain  that  a  proclamation  wlU  be 
made.  In  Wyoming.  BIU  Guthile  has  talked 
to  the  governor  who  plans  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation. MTs.  Fleck,  a  member  of  the  New 
Mexico  Gem  and  Mineral  Society,  reports 
that  her  organization  has  contact  with  rock 
clubs  throughout  the  state  and  that  she  has 
obtained  lists  of  other  outdoor  recreation 
groups  from  her  Federation's  advisory  land 
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ebalnn*n.  All  Umm  varloua  orgsnmtloiis 
will  b«  oonfcUd. 

In  CalUomU.  OORL  haa  now  made  plana 
for  aaTentl  araaa.  Laat  month  wa  reported 
tlukt  the  Calico  Mountains  bad  been  cboeen 
aa  one  of  the  localltlee.  Now  there  are  oon- 
flrmatlons  for  several  other  areas.  West  of 
Santa  Maria  la  Oso  Flaco  County  Park  and 
nearby  Sand  Dunes  Beach.  Fifty  miles  east 
of  Merced  Is  the  Merced  River  Basin,  long  a 
fisherman's  favorite  and  badly  In  need  of 
cleaning.  The  North  Tuba  Hiking  Trail  just 
out  of  Grass  Valley,  about  75  miles  north  of 
Sacramento  has  b«en  chosen. 

It  Is  planned  that  San  Francisco  people 
will  hare  two  areas  available.  Already  con- 
firmed la  a  campout  at  Samuel  P.  Taylor 
State  Park  from  which  outdoorsmen  may  go 
out  to  clean  up  Francis  Drake  Highway  and 
the  Park  MUl  Creek  area.  CORL  representa- 
tlvea  are  now  working  on  plans  for  a  location 
south  of  the  Bay  Area. 

In  San  Diego  Coxinty  there  are  plans  for 
Toy  Pines  State  Beach.  South  Carlsbad 
Campgrounds,  and  San  Elljo  State  Beach, 
three  areas  that  are  within  25  miles  of  each 
other.  Possibly  there  may  be  a  clean-up  at 
a  state  beach  in  Orange  County.  Also.  CORL 
members  m  the  Uklah  district  are  checking 
out  an  area. 

HUdamae  Voght.  executive  secretary  of 
CORL.  reports  that  news  releases  are  going 
out  to  newspapers.  TV,  radio,  county  super- 
visors and  wherever  they  will  do  the  moat 
good.  It  cant  be  said  too  often  that  this  type 
of  publicity  Is  needed  so  that  the  public 
may  be  educated  about  the  litter  problem 
and  that  rockhounds  and  other  outdoor 
recre*tlonlsts  may  create  a  favorable  public 
Image. 

A    SHOW- HE    TEIP 

Officials  of  the  Riverside  District  (Califor- 
nia) took  some  of  the  CORL  people  on  a 
totir  of  the  Calico  Mountains  to  show  them 
what  needs  to  be  done.  It  was  decided  that 
people  on  foot  and  with  four-wheel  vehicles 
will  clean  draws  and  small  canyons,  bring- 
ing the  Utter  out  to  dumping  sites  along 
main  roads  for  pickup.  One  outdoorsman  Is 
going  to  take  a  cutting  torch  to  cut  up  a 
car  body  that  now  reposes  In  a  scenic  area. 
After  being  cut  up  it  can  be  hauled  out  or 
burled. 

In  addition  to  litter,  there  Is  the  problem 
of  the  idiots  who  have  painted  their  names, 
obscenities  and  other  moronic  messages  on 
many  of  the  scenic  rocks.  An  attempt  will 
be  made  to  obliterate  these  outrages.  One 
ELM  employee  has  found  that  Pittsburg 
Sunproof  Hgiise  Paint  can  be  mixed  to  the 
color  of  the  rocks  and  used  to  cover  up  the 
painted  words.  This  Is  a  water-base  paint 
and  at  distances  of  6  feet  or  more  It  cannot 
be  detected.  However,  one  hobbyist  who 
hates  to  see  more  paint  on  the  rocks  has 
suggested  obtaining  a  sand  blasting  outfit. 
It  would  remove  the  paint  and  within  a  few 
months  the  rocks  would  weather  to  their 
natural  color. 

The  Calicos  will  be  cleaned  on  Saturday, 
October  11.  There  will  be  a  command  post 
on  the  campgrounds  above  Tin  Can  Alley. 
This  campground  wUl  also  accommodate  the 
many  people  who  will  bring  their  campers, 
trailers,  tents,  etc..  and  It  will  be  the  scene 
oC  a  Saturday  night  get-together  with  a 
campflre,  singing,  tall  tales  and  other  fun. 
Tbe  Johnny  Horizon  puppet  (see  Oitr  Ccwer) 
will  be  there  to  present  a  puppet  variety 
show. 

Perhaps  tbeee  plans  will  be  helpful  to  peo- 
ple in  other  atAtaa  who  will  be  participating 
In  Johnny  Borlaon  Ooontryslde  Clean-tTp 
Days.  Be  sure  to  set  aside  October  10,  11  and 
12  so  that  you  may  join  In  a  campaign  that 
wlU  be  a  fine  pubUc  service,  great  publicity 
for  our  hobby,  exciting  and  a  lot  of  fun. 

Are  there  plane  for  yoor  state  to  partle* 
Ipatef  Remember  tbla  campaign  U  for  pub- 
lic lands,  state  and  eotmty  parte  and  high- 
ways,   national    fareata.    and    even   prlvaM 
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lands  where  we  are  allowed  to  collect.  If  we 
havent  heard  about  preparations  in  your 
state,  drop  mm  a  note  today.  There's  still  one 
more  Issue  of  OAcU  before  the  cleanup  and 
we  want  to  give  everybody  some  publicity. 
Let's  all  H.E.L.P.  Johnny  Horlxon. 


Johnny  Hosbon  CouNraTamx  Clsan-Up 
DATS — WxaxM^r  Oua  Pxopix  Osand? 

October  10.  11  and  13  are  now  a  part  of 
history — and  what  history  t  In  a  time  when 
riots  and  antl-Amerlcan  demonstratloiis  are 
common,  dedicated  rockhounds.  campen, 
hikers,  four  wheelers,  and  other  outdoor  re- 
creatlonlsts  rolled  up  their  sleeves  and  did 
something  for  their  country.  To  quote  one 
of  our  cleanup  chairmen,  this  was  a  project 
of  ".  .  .  people  who  still  have  a  deep  regard 
for  the  well  being  of  our  country  and  have 
no  qualms  about  getting  their  hands  dirty 
to  prove  It." 

We  regret  that  we  do  not  yet  have  all  the 
final  reports  on  how  many  people  were  out. 
bow  much  litter  was  collected,  etc.  State 
and  area  chairmen  are  still  gathering  this 
data  which  will  then  be  compiled  Into  a  re- 
port that,  hopefully,  will  be  ready  for  the 
next  Issue.  And  to  the  list  of  participating 
states  previously  published  we  can  add  two 
more.  Mrs  Msjmard  Knutson  of  A&M  Enter- 
prises. Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  has  started 
a  Johnny  Horizon  campaign  In  her  state. 
Mrs.  Ree  RlnehulU.  Niagara  Falls.  New  York, 
sent  notification  that  the  Niagara  Falls  Rock 
and  Mineral  Club  had  joined  In 

To  give  an  Idea  of  just  what  was  accom- 
plished, preliminary  figures  gathered  by  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  (BLM)  Indi- 
cate that  In  the  states  Involved,  more  than 
10,000  people  turned  out  and  saved  tbe  tax- 
payers over  gaOO.OOOl  Governors  of  eight 
states — Arizona.  California.  Colorado.  Ne- 
braska, Nevada,  Texas,  Utah,  and  Wyoming 
Issued  proclamations  for  Johnny  Horizon 
Countryside  Clean-Up  Days.  Also,  the  gov- 
ernor of  Oklahoma  sent  a  congratulatory 
telegram.  The  goal  of  getting  the  word  to  the 
general  public  was  accomplished  with  pub- 
licity in  newspapers  and  on  television  and 
radio. 

Johnny  Horizon  was  created  a  little  over 
a  year  ago  by  our  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment. Just  eight  months  ago.  Hlldamae 
Voght.  executive  secretary  of  California  Out- 
door Recreation  League  proposed  the  Octo- 
ber cleanup.  From  this  proposal  came  what, 
to  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  was  the  biggest 
effort  of  its  kind.  And,  rockhounds  were  in- 
volved In  every  state  that  participated.  In 
the  majority  of  these  states  It  was  rock- 
hounds that  got  the  ball  rolling. 

Most  encouraging  of  all  Is  that  our  people 
consider  this  a  beginning.  Letters  and  ques- 
tionnaires received  from  chairmen  relate  that 
they  are  planning  future  cleanups.  They 
wont  be  satisfied  until  every  sUte  in  the 
nation  is  Involved. 

We've  said  It  before  and  we'll  say  It  many 
times  again.  Tou  people  are  the  greatest  I 
Oongratulatloos  and  thanks  to  all  of  you. 
Well  do  ovir  best  to  have  a  complete  report 
In  the  next  Issue. 

Lrr's  Makb  Johnny  Hobizon  Clkam-Up  Dats 
A   Tkin.Y   National   PsojacT 

tditofi  note:  Kenneth  Zahn,  the  writer  of 
thi»  item  is,  in  ovr  ettimation,  one  of  the 
unrung  heroes  of  the  rock  hobby.  JTen  Uve* 
and  work*  in  the  Washington,  D.C.,  area  and 
on  behalf  of  our  hobby,  he  has  attended 
fnany  hearings  on  public  land  issues  and  he 
has  spoken  for  the  rockhound.  He  has  also 
supplied  valuable  information  from  Wosh- 
ington  that  has  required  many  hours  of  re- 
search. 

One  of  Ken's  projects  has  been  the  promo- 
tion of  the  Johnny  Horiaon  campaign  lit  the 
Mast.  Now  th*t  he  is  c>i«irmait  of  the  AFMS 
Conservation  and  PubUc  Reimtions  Commlt- 
toe  he  has  an  important  message  and  appeal 
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for  all  American  rockhounds — club  members 
and  independents. 

The  National  Space  Agency  will  count  1940 
as  an  historic  year  In  space  achievements.  We 
here  on  earth  can  point  with  pride  to  an  ^ 
earthly  achievement.  Last  Fall  several  re- 
gional Federations  working  with  the  Cali- 
fornia Outdoor  Recreation  League.  Bureau  of 
Land  Management,  Scouts,  campers  and 
many  other  recreational  groups  got  behind 
Johnny  Horizon  Countryside  Clean-Up  Days 
and  made  a  significant  start  In  cleaning  up 
our  lands  and  Improving  our  public  Image. 
Jack  Cox,  Managing  Editor  of  Gems  and  Min- 
erals Magazine,  and  many  others  can  be 
proud  of  the  land  pollutions  cleanup  started 
In  October  1960. 

Reports  Indicate  that  Rockhounds  In  IS 
States  contributed  an  estimated  93,000  man- 
hours  to  clean  up  6,000  cubic  yards  of  litter. 
If  we  can  double  these  figures  every  year  the 
public  will  soon  be  aware  of  the  acute  prob- 
lem of  land  pollution.  Hopefully  a  dent  can 
be  made  In  the  vast  accumulation  of  trash  of 
all  kinds  which  threatens  to  Inundate  us. 

The  Bureau  of  Land  Management  Is  work- 
ing on  several  plans.  Some  of  these  are:  A 
national  TV  Show  with  prominent  singers 
and  music  composed  for  the  Johnny  Horizon 
Program  (See  item  about  Burl  Ives,  elsewhere 
In  this  Issue) ;  top  level  sponsorship  of  truck- 
ing companies,  motor  car  manufacturers  and 
large  corporations;  assistance  from  state  In- 
stitutions, government  agencies  such  as  the 
Forest  Service.  Department  of  Defense. 
Planning  Commissions  and  a  host  of  others. 

The  American  Federation  and  all  Its  mem- 
ber clubs  have  much  to  gain  by  joining  the 
effort  and  planning  a  program  of  our  own  to 
repeat  Johnny  Horizon  Clean-up  Days  on  a 
nauonal  scale  this  coming  September  and 
October.  This  will  be  a  banner  year. 


Thx     Final     Rxpoar — Johnny     Hobbon 
CouNTmYsntB  Clban-Up  Dayb 

Last  month  we  were  enthusiastic  about 
how  much  our  people  did  for  their  country 
during  Johnny  Horizon  Countryside  Clean- 
Up  Days,  October  10,  11  and  la,  1069.  But. 
If  we  were  enthusiastic,  we  were  also  con- 
servative when  we  gave  the  estimated  figtires 
of  how  many  people  turned  out  and  how 
much  they  saved  the  taxpayers. 

For  over  a  month,  reports  have  been  filter- 
ing In  from  state  and  area  chairmen.  We've 
heard  from  almost  everyone  now.  so  the  data 
has  been  compiled  Into  a  31-page  report  that 
shows  this  campaign  was  successful  far  be- 
yond our  wildest  dreams.  Space  does  not 
permit  us  to  lUt  the  results  state  by  sUte, 
but  we  can  give  you  the  national  totals. 
That's  the  Important  thing  anyway — It  waa 
a  national  project. 

As  with  any  countrywide  effort,  you  learn 
that  there  Is  no  time  when  the  weather  is 
perfect  everywhere.  Most  of  our  people  re- 
port that  they  worked  under  sunny  skies, 
but  not  everyone  was  so  lucky.  In  some  areas 
they  collected  litter  in  the  rain,  and  at  least 
one  group  was  rained  out  completely.  In 
Colorado  and  Wyoming  many  were  unable  to 
participate  because  of  an  early  snow  storm. 
Some  states  found  they  did  not  have  enough 
time  this  year  to  get  much  done,  but  they 
are  already  working  on  plans  for  next  year. 

Regardless  of  a  few  problems  In  a  few 
areas,  the  overall  picture  Is  tremendous.  ThiM 
year,  the  states  that  joined  In  and  their 
chairmen  were:  Arizona,  J.  C.  Cronln;  Cali- 
fornia, Mrs.  Hlldamae  Voght,  Elvln  Funder, 
Kemper  Schrader,  Mrs.  Jean  Hazelton,  Kent 
Sperber  and  other  CORL  members:  Idaho, 
Lowell  Fields:  Minnesota.  Mrs.  Maynard  O. 
Knutson:  Missouri,  Mrs.  Lee  McOroarty:  Ne- 
braska, Claud  Clary  and  Charles  Shafer; 
Nevada.  Joeeph  Haddad:  New  Mexico,  Mrs. 
Bdon  Fleck;  New  York,  Mrs.  Ree  Rinehults; 
Oklaboma,  Lynn  Blllau;  Oregon,  Harold  M. 
Dunn;  Texas,  Miss  Beanor  Moak;  Utah,  Mra. 
Glare  N.  Baaflej  and  Boyd  WlUlams;  Waab- 
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intgon,  Albert  Ockfen;  and  Wyoming.  W.  M. 
Outbrie. 

These  chairmen  and  their  helpers  man- 
aged to  get  more  than  36,600  people  out  to 
collect  Utter!  We  have  confirmed  reports  of 
36.516  and  stUl  a  few  chairmen  to  hear  from. 
The  reports  received  thus  far  show  that  the 
value  of  the  cleanup  work  done  by  these  peo- 
ple Is  $961,600!  With  more  reports  to  come, 
we  know  the  total  value  Is  In  excess  of  that — 
it's  getting  close  to  a  million  dollars. 

The  Johnny  Hobizon  National  Awabd 

At  the  awards  banquet  of  the  American- 
Rocky  Mountain  Federations'  Convention, 
Salt  Lake  City,  June  31,  there  was  a  very 
great  surprise  and  honor  for  Gems  and  Min- 
ebals.  We  received  the  beautiful  placque 
shown  above  which  is  the  first  Johnny  Hori- 
zon National  Award. 

The  award  was  presented  by  John  klat- 
toon.  Information  Chief  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Interior's  Bureau  of  Land 
Management.  Receiving  it  for  Gems  and 
MiNKBALS  Wits  managing  editor,  Jack  R.  Cox. 

In  making  the  presentation,  Mr.  Mattoon 
said,  "Jack  Cox  and  Gems  and  Minebals 
Ma^dne  have  performed  exceptional  service 
by  encouraging  anti-Utter  efforts  by  rock 
collectors.  The  American  Federation  of  Mln- 
eraloglc&l  Societies  has  some  60,000  mem- 
bers, and  they  use  the  public  lands  exten- 
sively. We  are  delighted  at  the  responsible 
manner  in  which  they  have  undertaken  a 
role  in  protecting  the  environment  that  we 
all  cherish." 

tSx.  Mattoon  went  on  to  say  that  the 
Johnny  Horizon  National  Award  Is  the  Bu- 
reau's highest  recognition  for  volunteer  ef- 
forts in  behalf  of  keeping  the  pubUc  lands 
clean.  Only  one  award  will  be  presented  each 
year,  and  if  nothing  of  significance  is  done, 
it  will  not  be  presented  at  all. 

Naturally,  we're  fioatlng  on  the  clouds  be- 
cause of  this  great  honor.  Seeing  the  fine  re- 
sponse by  our  readers  to  the  Johnny  Horizon 
campaign  has  been  a  reward  In  Itself.  Being 
•elected  out  of  the  whole  country  to  receive 
the  first  annual  award  means  more  to  us 
than  any  words  could  ever  express. 

Johnny  Horizon  just  had  his  first  birth- 
day. It  was  just  a  little  over  a  year  ago  that 
we  learned  of  him  when  we  talked  to  Jim 
Ruch.  BLM  Assistant  State  Director  for  Cali- 
fornia, at  the  CaUfornla  Federation  Conven- 
tion In  Lancaster.  Our  first  article  about 
him.  Meet  Johnny  Horizon,  appeared  in  the 
August  '68  issue.  Since  then  we  have  en- 
deavored to  keep  bis  campaign  before  our 
readers,  through  articles  and  advertising, 
working  up  to  the  current  stories  about 
Johnny  Horizon  Countryside  Clean-up  Days, 
October  10,  11  and  13. 

Another  of  our  projects  was  the  construc- 
tion of  two  Johnny  Horizon  marionettes 
(string  puppets) .  One  was  sent  to  the  Bu- 
reau of  Land  Management  In  Washington, 
D.C.;  tbe  other  is  at  the  O&M  office  for 
photography  and  other  publicity  purposes. 
You'll  hear  more  about  him  next  month. 

All  this  would  have  been  of  little  value  if 
we  had  not  been  sure  of  good  reader  response 
to  the  anti-Utter  campaign.  In  accepting  tbe 
award.  Jack  Cox  told  the  people  at  the  ban- 
quet that  we  had  been  Informed  by  one  of  the 
regional  BLM  offices  that  rockhounds  were 
the  primary  group  assisting  in  the  Johnny 
Horizon  Campaign.  This  Is  no  surprise  to  us 
becatise  we  can  truthfully  say  that  we  feel 
that  you  rock-hoimda  are  the  finest  group  of 
people  there  is.  It  has  been  shown  again  and 
again  that  you  love  the  lands  you  use  and 
that  you  are  willing  to  do  whatever  you  can 
to  protect  them.  Therefore,  we  feel  that  this 
sward  is  for  all  of  us. 

This  Is  Just  the  beginning;  we  have  a  long 
road  ahead  of  us.  A  major  step  will  be 
Johnny  Horizon  Countryside  Clean-up  Days 
this  coming  Fall,  which  we  hope  will  be- 
come an  annual  affair.  Be  sure  to  read  the 
current  progress  report   in   this  issue.   AI- 
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though  the  cleanup  wlU  be  a  great  public 
servioe,  our  primary  need  Is  to  alert  the  pub- 
lic to  the  Utter  problem  and,  above  all,  con- 
vince them  they  shouldn't  throw  It  down  in 
the  first  place.  That's  a  big  order,  but  the  en- 
couraging results  so  far  show  that  It's  worth 
It. 

OuB  CovEB — Johnny  Hobizon  in  3-D 

As  we've  said  before,  Jdbnny  Horizon  Is  a 
symbol  for  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Land 
Management's  campaign  to  Improve  our  en- 
vironment by  combatting  the  Utter  problem. 
He  appeared  first  as  a  black  and  white  Ulus- 
tration,  later  In  2-color  and  4-color  artwork. 
Several  Federation  and  local  shows  have  fea- 
tured the  BLM  booth  with  a  painting  of 
Johnny.  Soon,  he  wtU  be  seen  In  color  posters 
that  are  to  be  displayed  on  some  60,000  postal 
trucks. 

But,  until  recently,  there  were  only  2-di- 
mensional  Johnny  Horizons.  Now.  here  he 
Is  m  3-D  as  a  marionette   (string  puppet). 

The  idea  for  a  puppet  was  conceived  last 
year  at  the  California  Federation  Show  when 
Jim  Ruch,  BLM's  Assistant  to  the  State  Di- 
rector for  California,  told  us  about  the 
Johhnny  Horizon  campaign.  Some  of  the 
readers  already  know  that  Jack  Cox,  manag- 
ing editor  of  Gems  and  Minerals,  In  addi- 
tion to  being  a  rockhound.  participates  in 
the  puppet  hobby  with  his  family.  So,  the 
project  was  a  natural. 

Actually,  there  are  two  Johnny  Horizon 
puppets.  One  was  sent  to  the  BLM  office  In 
Washington,  D.C:  the  other  Is  at  the  O&M 
office  for  photographs  and  other  pubUclty 
purposes.  Mel  Anderson,  G&M's  advertising/ 
art  director  sculptured  the  heads  and  did  the 
painting.  Jack  Cox  and  his  wife,  Shirley, 
took  care  of  making  the  body  parts,  assem- 
bly and  stringing. 

The  puppet  In  Washington  was  presented 
to  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Har- 
rison Loesch,  and  the  BLM  employees  at  a 
special  meeting  June  3.  He  was  manipulated 
by  David  Malhoyt  of  the  Repertoire  Theater, 
Alexandria,  Virginia. 

In  the  meantime,  our  California  based 
puppet  has  traveled  to  the  National  Show  In 
Salt  Lake  City  and  the  California  Federation 
Show  in  San  Diego.  He  will  join  the  rock- 
hounds and  other  outdoor  recreationlsts  for 
Johnny  Horizon  Countryside  Clean-Up  Days, 
October  10,  11  and  13,  and  plans  to  make  a 
personal  appearance  in  the  Calico  Moun- 
tains, one  of  the  areas  to  be  cleaned  in 
Southern  California. 

Johnny  asks  everyone  in  every  state  to  join 
in  thU  beautlficaUon  drive.  It  will  do  much 
to  let  the  public  know  that  we  must  protect 
the  lands  we  love  by  preventing  Utter.  For 
more  detaUs  about  Johnny  Horizon  Country- 
side Cleau-Up  Days,  including  the  people  to 
contact  In  your  state,  see  the  article,  More 
States  Join  Johnny  Horizon  Clean-Up  Cam- 
paign and  the  Johnny  Horizon  advertisement 
in  this  Issue. 

Btnu,  Ives  Joins  Johnny  Horizon  Campaign 
Burl  Ives,  renowned  folk  singer,  actor  and 
entertainer,  will  lend  his  talent  In  the  na- 
tionwide effort  to  improve  the  American  en- 
vironment. He  met  with  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, Walter  J.  Hlckel  in  Washington,  DC, 
January  37,  to  declare  his  active  assistance 
In  promoting  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment's Johnny  Horizon  anti-Utter  campaign. 
Mr.  Ives  plans  a  series  of  radio  and  tele- 
vision public  service  announcements  and 
personal  appearances  to  aid  the  Johnny  Hori- 
zon Program.  He  stated,  "The  brightest  thing 
in  the  history  of  this  country  is  the  land  it- 
self, its  magnificence.  Its  generosity.  It  is  the 
root  of  everything  we  are;  talcing  care  of 
it  is  a  matter  of  utmost  Importance." 

Secretary  Hlckel  noted  that  pubUc  partici- 
pation in  the  Johnny  Horizon  campaign  had 
begun  to  assume  the  proportions  of  a  wide- 
spread citizen  movement,  with  numerous 
clean-up  drives  and  days  held  last  year  in 
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various  parts  of  the  West  where  BLM  lands 
are  prindpaUy  located.  He  went  on  to  point 
out  that  Burl  Ives'  musical  Interpretations  of 
our  national  folklore  clearly  reflect  his  love 
and  respect  for  the  laud. 

Mr.  Ives  immediately  began  enUsting  peo- 
ple in  the  program.  His  schedule  for  the  day 
included  leading  a  group  of  Washington  area 
school  chUdren  in  singing  a  new  song  about 
Johnny  Horizon.  He  pointed  out  that  this 
program  provides  concerned  citizens  with  a 
way  to  make  personal  commitments  to  con- 
servation by  actively  taking  part  in  litter 
clean-up  campaigns  and  other  action  pro- 
grams on  behalf  of  a  better  environment. 

Elsewhere  In  this  Issue  you  will  read  the 
appeal  from  the  chairman  of  the  AFMS  Con- 
servation and  PubUc  Relations  Committee 
for  all  rockhounds  to  join  In  another  Johnny 
Horizon  Clean-Up  Campaign  next  Pall.  Con- 
sidering the  terrific  Job  rockhounds  and 
other  outdoor  recreationlsts  did  last  October, 
we  have  no  doubt  that  this  coming  cam- 
paign wUl  be  a  tremendous  success.  Now. 
with  the  support  and  pubUclty  from  a  great 
entertainer  Uke  Burl  Ives  who  Is,  himself,  a 
dedicated  outdoorsman,  we  can  really  get 
the  word  to  the  public.  Let's  start  making 
plans  now. 

CRISIS  IN  EDUCATION 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

OF    NEW   JEBSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  23.  1970 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently 
spoke  before  this  body  on  the  urgent  need 
for  a  reordering  of  our  national  priori- 
ties. At  that  time  I  stressed  my  deep  con- 
cern over  the  critical  problems  facing  our 
education  system.  Education  is  the  heart 
of  every  nation.  In  educating  our  young, 
however,  we  must  prepare  them  to  carry 
on  in  all  areas,  in  all  occupations,  with 
proper  training  and  with  dignity. 

In  this  regard  I  would  would  like  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  following  statement  by  Mr.  John  G. 
Nealon.  Mr.  Nealon,  visiting  industrial 
professor  at  Rutgers  on  leave  from  Lock- 
heed Aircraft  Corp.,  is  very  active  in  the 
New  Jersey  vocational  education  pro- 
gram. I  certainly  feel  that  Mr.  Nealon's 
remarks  as  to  the  growing  need  for  inter- 
action in  our  manpower  and  education 
programs  deserves  our  utmost  (xjnsidera- 
tion. 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  submit  his  state- 
ment as  follows : 

Statbmxnt  OP  John  G.  Nealon 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, I  am  John  G.  Nealon,  Visiting  Indus- 
trial Professor,  Department  of  Vocational- 
Technical  Education,  the  Graduate  School  of 
Education,  Rutgers  University.  I  am  on  leave- 
of-abeence  from  Lockheed  Electronics  Com- 
pany, a  subsidiary  of  the  Lockheed  Aircraft 
Corporation,  where  I  am  Senior  Manufac- 
turing Research  Engineer. 

It  is  In  my  capacity  as  a  member  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  N.J.  Section  of 
the  American  Vocational  Association  that  I 
appear  here  today  and  I  wish  to  thank  you 
for  the  privUege  of  testifying  on  the  com- 
prehensive manpower  legislation. 

I  wish  to  state  at  the  outset  that  voca- 
Uonal  education  in  New  Jersey  supports 
manpower  programs.  And  Indeed,  it  is  from 
the  ranks  of  vocational  education  that  the 
manpower  programs  have  traditionally  drawn 
their  professional  staffing.  But  once  having 
stated  our  support,  I  th^k  It  would  be  weU 
to  consider  the  raiaon  detre  tot  manpower 
programs  in  the  first  place. 
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THB  TULxnm  aw  laooMaAiT  ^nrcATioir 
Mr.  CtwlraMui.  ««  muBt  fae*  boldly  tb* 
proposltlao  Uuu  th*  MeoBdary  educ*ttoiua 
system  of  tb*  country,  and  tb*  gsnanOlst 
educators  rwponslbl*  tor  It.  arc  falllnc  an 
unacoeptably  larg*  p«ro«ntaf«  of  blgb  scbool 
age  cblldnn.  Tb*  statistics  wblcb  lead  me  to 
this  conclusion  are  trlgbtMilngly  evident. 
Aside  from  tb*  smaU  p«rc«ntag«  of  atudenu 
enrolled  In  Tocattonal  programs  In  either 
srea  Tocatlonal  scbool  or  comprebenslve  high 
schools,  tb*  vast  majority  of  our  youth  are 
being  educated  in  a  system  which  presumes 
that  they  are  all  going  to  ooUege.  But  in 
reality.  Ui.  Cbslrman.  only  18  to  ao%  of  aU 
of  tb*  children  In  our  high  schools  at  this 
moment  wUl  achieve  a  baccalsureat*  degree. 
By  tar,  a  much  larger  percentage  are  being 
educated  to  do  nothing.  Is  It  any  wonder 
then  that  a  high  dropout  rat*  is  academic 
to  our  secondary  school  system,  particularly 
In  tbo**  socio- economic  groups  who  feel 
aUenated  from  sodsty  and  in  which  the 
wark-«thlc  is  not  necessarily  considered  a 
poslUT*  sodal  attribute.  Tbe  content  of  pres- 
ent secondsry  currlculums  are  clearly  seen  by 
many  students  to  be  Irrelevant  to  their  prep- 
aration for  a  respectable  position  In  tb*  world 
of  work. 

The  argument  advanced  by  many  general- 
lets — that  we  should  be  seeking  ways  of  Im- 
proving our  secondary  scbool  currlculunis  In 
order  to  graduate  a  higher  percentage  of 
academlcaUy  oriented  students — Is  spacious. 
For  It  Is  the  very  nature  of  the  American 
college  and  university  system  that  It  provide 
tb*  profsaslnnsl  leadership  n«ed«d  to  staff 
business  and  industry,  and  the  governmental 
and  academic  Institutions.  Thus,  while 
everyone  should  have  acccas  to  higher  edu- 
cation If  his  abilities  and  proclivities  war- 
rant. reallsUcally  there  Is  only  a  limited  de- 
mand for  college  graduates  In  the  job  market. 
Yet  the  technological  growth  of  our  nation 
demands  an  increasing  lerel  of  skill  and 
training  to  function  In  tbe  servlo*.  frad«a 
and  para-prcrfesslonal  areas.  Thus,  in  tbe 
words  of  our  Prsaldsnt  in  bis  recent  mssssg* 
on  education.  "American  edttcatlon  Is  In 
urgent  need  of  reform". 

HXSToaicsx.  lasaoirs  roa  ths  ulsmma 
la  tbe  last  century,  tb*  presumption  at 
an  acartomtc  or  high  school  educaUon  was 
the  preparation  of  a  student  for  college. 
When,  around  tbe  end  of  World  War  I.  tbe 
nation  shifted  from  an  agricultural  to  a  pre. 
domlnately  industrial  economy,  an  eighth 
grade  education  was  quite  satlsfsctory  for 
ths  majority  of  Jobs  available,  and  it  sras  not 
untU  World  War  n  tbat  tbe  average  Job  re- 
quired a  blgb  scbool  diploma.  However,  tbe 
taigb  T*»~^.  tben  as  now,  continues  to  tblnk 
of  Itself  as  a  preparation  for  college,  and  tbe 
egalitarian  ganeralists  who  control  tbe  sys- 
tem, and  are  tbe  products  of  It,  maintain  to 
this  day  that  the  thrust  of  secondary  educa- 
tion should  be  so  directed.  Tb*  real  trouble 
la  tbat  tbe  establishment  of  this  country. 
tbos*  who  made  use  of  the  high  sctiool  for 
tbat  ptirpos*  and  that  includes  our  Isgls- 
UUv*  bodl*s — continue  to  taclUy  agree  with 
tb*  pblloaopblea  advanced  by  ttaeee  educa- 
ton. 

TBB  FtmcnoK  or  ic&Nvowxa 

We  must  ask  ourselves,  what  are  we  really 
trying  to  accomplish  with  tbe  manpower 
program.  For  if  we  are  honest,  we  must  ad- 
mit that  the  proposed  legislation  la  Intended 
to  be  remedial  in  nature.  It  Is  designed  to 
ameliorate  tbe  deflclendee  of  secondary 
education,  and  to  address  Itself  to  the  eco- 
nomic vlaMllty  of  those  whom  education 
has  failed  We  must  never  forget.  Mr.  Cbalr- 
man.  that  tbe  primary  goal  of  a  manpower 
program  should  be  Its  own  dlssohitlon  and 
to  aocompUah  this.  It  la  Incumbent  upon 
this  oaamlttea  that  It  adopt  an  atutnde 
tbat  treats  wttb  oaasattT*  faetoca  ratber 
than  symptooiatle. 
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But.  I  submit,  tbat  tbU  U  Imposslbls  untU 
tb*  philoeopby  of  secondary  education 
changes  to  meet  the  sxlgencles  of  ths  time. 
Oongrsss  must  now  concern  Itself  wltb  tbe 
redirection  of  secondary  education  In  order 
to  obviate  the  need  for  manpower  legislation. 
If  we  are  to  serve  the  educationally  disen- 
franchised, the  structure  of  tbe  U.S.  Offlce  of 
Education  must  reflect  this  philosophy.  Ths 
emphasis  of  federal  funding  must  be  upon 
vocational  programs  that  encourage  the  high 
schools  of  tbe  nation  to  reverse  their  present 
course  and  make  occupational  education 
their  dominant  pursuit,  with  academic  pro- 
grams relegated  to  an  appropriate  role  that 
reflects  the  statistical  realities. 

A    NSW     WAT     or    THIMKINO 

When  considering  the  educational  and 
manpower  problems  of  the  nation.  I  cannot 
help  but  resort  to  tbe  engineering  discipline 
tbat  I  have  followed  for  the  past  fifteen 
years.  The  technological  evolution  of  com- 
plex scientific  programs  has  forced  engineers 
Into  thinking  in  terms  of  what  we  call  a  "sys- 
tems spproach"  to  the  problem,  and  we  have 
developed  a  new  breed  of  profeaslonals  known 
as  systems  engineers,  litese  engineers  ap- 
proach a  problem  In  systematic  terms  using 
multi-disciplinary  techniques.  Unlsas  tbe 
Congress  adopts  a  similar  outlook  In  consid- 
ering tb*  social  problems  of  ths  nation.  I 
despair  that  a  truly  workable  solution  will 
ever  be  arrived  at.  The  problem  cannot  be 
viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  manpower 
alone.  It  Is  Inextricably  tied  to  welfare,  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education,  vocational 
education,  and  certainly,  far  more  compre- 
benslve  health  services  than  are  available  to- 
day through  legally  endorsed  channels. 

Recently  a  copy  of  HJt.  leOM  crossed  my 
desk.  "Tbe  Omnibus  Postsecondary  Educa- 
Uon Act  of  1970."  and  in  reviewing  that  blU, 
I  say  that  TlUe  VI — Department  of  Educa- 
tion and  Manpower — propoasd  an  interested 
and  Indeed  a  farseelng  approach  to  tbe  prob- 
lems to  which  we  are  addressing  ourselves. 
In  brief.  Title  VI  supported  tbe  proposition 
tbat  the  U.S.  Offlce  of  Education  and  tbe  Bu- 
reau of  Manpower  sbotild  be  removed  from 
their  respective  Jurisdictions  and  combined 
Into  a  new  cablnet-leTel  department.  While 
I  dont  delude  myself  thst  thU  Is  going  to 
tMcome  a  legUlatlve  reality  In  tbe  prsssnt 
Congress,  nonetheless  It  shows  tbat  someone 
Is  thinking  along  lines  tbat  I  for  one  ap- 
plaud. In  fact.  I  would  suggest  that  the  pro- 
visions of  Title  VI  do  not  go  far  enough.  I 
would  like  to  see.  recognlaed  in  legislation, 
occupational  education  as  tbe  primary  con- 
cern of  tbe  nation  and  tbat  the  Secretary  of 
such  department  would  be  pre-eminent  In 
tbat  field. 

If  this  legislation  eventually  becomes  a 
reality.  It  will  mean  a  considerable  reversal 
In  tb*  educational  priorities  of  Congress  as 
expressed  over  the  past  few  years.  In  the 
words  of  the  first  report  of  the  National  Ad- 
visory Council  for  Vocational  Education, 
Congress  has  allocated  tl.OO  for  vocational 
adueatton  for  every  914.00  tbat  It  Invests 
In  higher  education.  Clearly  then,  if  the  need 
for  manpower  legislation  and  manpower  pro- 
grams is  to  be  eliminated  we  must  engender 
within  ourselves  a  new  way  of  thinking  of 
edticatlMial  priorities  snd  no  matter  bow 
painful,  to  our  preconceived  notions,  we 
must  face  tb*  reality  tbat  our  present  second- 
ary educational  system  no  longer  adequately 
serves  society's  needs.  Therefore,  we  must 
rsstructure;  keep  what  is  good  and  It  Is 
Indeed  good  In  preparing  people  for  an  aca- 
demic career — remove  what  Is  irrelevant,  and 
replace  It  with  programs  designed  to  help  tbe 
average  student  enter  tbe  world  of  work. 

THC  DKLmOIT   STVmt 

If  we  assvime  that  the  manpower  system  la 
remedial  In  nature,  and  tbat  Oongrsas  has  a 
true  cominltment  to  correct  our  secondary 
educational  system,  tben  we  must  be  eon- 
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cemed  wltb  cost  effectiveness  of  tbe  program 
and  accountability  for  Its  operation.  Tradi- 
tionally the  expertise  In  education  lies  In  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare and  not  in  the  Department  of  Labor. 
But  because  our  administrative  structure  is 
broken  up  Into  fairly  well  delineated  areas 
of  authority,  then  tbe  responsibility  for  man- 
power programs  will  Inevitably  rest  with  the 
Department  of  Labor.  I  urge  you.  Mr.  Chair- 
man and  members  of  the  Committee,  to  con- 
sider well  that  while  the  Department  of 
Labor  msy  Identify  manpower  requirements 
wlttiln  various  Industries  and  geographic 
areas  It  Is  traditionally  unable  to  provide 
the  expertise  necessary  to  structure  remedial 
programs.  I  urge,  therefore,  that  the  pedlgog- 
Ical  responsibilities  be  vested  In  the  various 
state  departments  or  divisions  oi  vocational 
education  where.  In  the  main,  such  expertise 
exists.  Do  not.  I  urge  you.  leave  the  structure 
of  such  programs  to  dlllettantes  or  novices 
who  are  111  equipped  for  such  tasks.  Tbe 
real  function  of  tbe  Department  of  Labor, 
both  at  the  Federal  and  state  levels  should 
be  to  identify  problenu  areas,  contract  wltb 
tbe  local  departments  of  vocational  educa- 
tion for  their  remedy  and  evaluate  the  re- 
sults. But  under  no  drcumstancee  should 
they  be  permitted  to  exercise  absolute  au- 
thority In  tbe  educational  processes  Itself. 

VOCATIONAI.    ACT    AND     MAKPOWKS    LKCISLATXON 
HATS   COMlfON    PT7aPO*S 

Try  as  I  will,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  find 
no  substantial  area  of  philosophic  disagree- 
ment between  the  manpower  legislation  con- 
templated and  the  Vocational  Act  of  1963 
wltb  Its  two  subsequent  antendments.  It  Is 
certainly  tbe  Intent  and  objective  of  tbe 
Vocational  Act  to  prepare  people  wltb  tbe 
widest  divergence  of  abilities  and  Interests 
lor  entry  into  gainful  employment.  Indeed, 
under  the  vocational  rubric,  training  Is  avail- 
able for  the  most  modest  of  entry  level  re- 
qulremenu  through  tbe  paraprofesslonal 
and.  under  terms  of  the  1908  amendment, 
may  even  Include  4-year  baccalaureate  pro- 
grams. But  lack  of  funding  at  both  tbe  Fed- 
eral and  Stat*  levels,  combined  with  tbe  en- 
demic snobbery  of  the  generallst,  who  con- 
trols tbe  national  educational  structure,  has 
frustrated  vocational  educators  at  every 
turn,  and  resulted  In  the  social  malaise  to 
which  tbe  Manpower  Act  addresses  Itself. 

ausucAar 

TO  conclude,  tben,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
greatly  concerned  with  the  following  points: 

1.  Tbat  a  continuing,  growing  manpower 
program  would  tend  to  de-emphasize  and 
supplant  tbe  already  existing  vocational 
school  system,  and  by  continued  emphasis 
upon  manpower,  result  In  a  system  which 
would  replace  tbe  already  excellent  pirograms 
being  carried  on  wltb  minimal  federal  sup- 
port. 

a.  Tbat  an  Increased  emphasis  upon  pro- 
gnuns  o(  a  remedial  nature  would  tend  to 
de-em|MiaslBe  the  ongoing  vocational  pro- 
grams and  widen  even  further  the  gap  tbat 
exists  between  our  vocational  schools  and 
our  academically  oriented  high  schools. 

5.  That  educators,  not  career  personnel 
from  tbe  Department  of  Labor,  would  be  re- 
sponslbls  for  formulating  manpower  pro- 
gram ourrlculimu. 

4.  Tbat  the  legislation  falls  to  provide 
guarantees  that  the  administration  of  such 
programs  be  shared  conjointly  by  both  the 
Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health.  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare  with  tbe  latter  exercising 
complete  authority  over  educational  stnic- 
tur* 

6.  That  the  legislation  may  tend  to  foster 
tb*  development  of  a  class  structure  within 
tbe  labor  force  tbat  wlU  be  totaUy  depend- 
ent upon  short  term  remedial  Instruction  to 
tbe  detrlnMnt  of  a  vocational  system  con- 
csmad  wltb  tbe  total  eduoatloaal  needs  of 
tbe  individual. 
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Finally.  Mr.  Chairman,  While  the  proposed 
manpower  legislation  offers  a  remedial  solu- 
tion, we  must  not  delude  ourselves  into 
tMnking  that  It  Is  a  final  one.  For  only  by 
eliminating  tbe  cause  can  we  effect  a  truly 
permanent  cure.  And  that  cause  Is  the  fail- 
ure of  our  secondary  educational  system  as 
It  presently  exists.  Only  by  expanding  our 
present  vocational  school  system,  by  building 
additional  modern  facilities  in  the  cent«r  of 
our  urban  areas,  by  Inculcating  our  people 
with  the  concept  that  all  work  Is  dignified, 
and  that  stimulating  and  rewarding  careers 
are  not  necessarily  the  sole  province  of  the 
college  graduate,  can  we  finally  obviate  the 
need  for  manpower  legislation. 


THE  GENOCIDE  CONVENTION 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

or   NEW    YOtK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPEESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  AprU  23.  1970 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
more  than  20  years  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention has  been  pending  before  the  Sen- 
ate. Although  it  had  been  adhered  to  by 
most  of  the  civilized  world,  the  United 
States  has  never  ratified  it. 

Mr.  Maxwell  T.  Cohen,  a  noted  New 
York  attorney,  has  recently  prepared  an 
important  and  knowledgeable  article  on 
the  possible  application  of  the  Genocide 
Convention  which  appeared  in  Prevent 
World  War  m,  the  publication  of  the 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  World 
Warm. 

This  article  should  be  of  interest  to 
our  colleagues  and  I  insert  it  herewith 
for  inclusion  in  the  Record  : 

Pakadox  or  MokAUTT — Thx  OENocror 

Convention 

(By  Maxwell  T.  Cohen) 

It  has  been  reported  tbat  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration may  review  pending  human 
rights  treaties  Including  the  Oenoclde  Con- 
vention. It  would,  therefore,  be  appropriate 
to  urge  even  now  that  the  United  States 
Senate  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  hold  hear- 
ings with  respect  to  ratification  of  tbe  Oeno- 
clde Convention. 

It  is  most  tragic  that  In  our  time  acts 
of  genocide  are  taking  place  openly,  In 
BlafTa  and  the  Sudan  (remember  Yemen 
and  tbe  Congo?) — and  with  complete  Im- 
munity, notwithstanding  that  there  exists  a 
doctrine  which  makes  genocide  a  crime 
punishable  under  international  law. 

Indeed  tbe  word  "Oenoclde"  Itself  has 
lost  Its  Initial  meaning  and  has  now  become 
synonymous  in  our  language  with  any  act 
of  warfare,  any  assault,  any  attrition  or  any 
destruction  In  any  form. 

RecenUy  It  was  suggested  to  a  United 
Nations'  Ambassador  that  the  Oenoclde  Con- 
vention be  applied  wltb  respect  to  tbe  Nl- 
gerlan-Blafran  war.  The  Ambassador  looked 
puzzled.  "The  Oenoclde  Convention,  what  Is 
tbat?" 

His  Excellency  was  not  ttie  only  represent- 
ative of  bis  government  at  tbe  United  Na- 
tions who  looked  pulled  at  the  reference  to 
tbe  Genocide  Convention  and  Inquired  as 
to  the  meaning  of  tb*  Convention. 

Several  other  AmbasssMlors  knew  of  tbe 
Genocide  Convention,  but  did  not  know  If 
their  govenunents  were  signatories  to  tbe 
Convention. 

Several  Ambassadors  of  new  African  States 
were  not  quite  sure  whether  tbey  bad  In- 
herited tbe  Oenoclde  OonventlcHi  because  of 
the  Mother  Country's  acc^taaoe  of  the  Con- 
vention. 
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The  bitterest  aspect  of  this  tragedy  Is  the 
fact  that  notwithstanding  the  constant  ap- 
peals to  the  United  States  Senate  by  the 
press,  American  citizens,  organizations  and 
officials,  the  United  States  has  never  ratified 
the  Genocide  Convention. 

It  is  a  tragic  fact  that  the  singularly 
dedicated  author  of  the  Oenoclde  Conven- 
tion, Professor  Raphael  Lemkln,  whose  entire 
family  was  almost  completely  wiped  out  in 
German  concentration  camps,  Is  barely  re- 
membered. 

On  December  9th,  1948.  the  Oenoclde  Con- 
vention was  adopted  by  the  United  Nations 
and  the  Convention  went  Into  effect  on  Jan- 
uary 12th,  1951.  The  Convention  consists  of 
seventeen  provisions,  all  exceedingly  brief. 

The  contracting  States  confirm  In  the  Gen- 
ocide Convention  that  genocide,  whether 
committed  in  time  of  peace  or  In  time  of 
war.  Is  a  crime  under  international  law 
which  they  undertake  to  prevent  and  to 
punish. 

The  following  acts  will  be  punishable: 
genocide:  conspiracy  to  commit  genocide: 
direct  and  public  Incitement  to  commit 
genocide:  attempt  to  commit  genocide  and 
complicity  in  genocide. 

A  unique  feature  Is  that  persons  com- 
mitting genocide  can  be  punished,  whether 
they  are  constitutionally  responsible  rulers, 
public  officials  or  private  Individuals. 

Any  contracting  State  may  call  upon  the 
competent  organs  of  tbe  United  Nations  to 
take  such  action  under  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  as  they  consider  appropriate 
for  the  prevention  and  suppression  of  acts  of 
genocide.  This  provision  if  applied  can  avoid 
the  veto  risks  In  the  Security  Council  and 
can  also  bring  the  issue  to  the  General  As- 
sembly. 

Notwithstanding  the  acts  of  genocide 
which  have  taken  place  since  the  Conven- 
tion's enactment,  there  has  never  been  a  sin- 
gle case  of  genocide  brought  before  the 
United  Nations. 

It  Is  a  paradox  of  international  morality 
that  the  most  moral  doctrine  in  the  history 
of  international  law  is  permitted  to  die  in 
an  atmoq>bere  of  blatant  and  banal  hypoc- 
risy. 

The  Genocide  Convention  should  be  resur- 
rected and  activated  to  prevent  further 
tragedy  in  Africa,  the  Middle  East  and  the 
Par  East — now! 

The  atomic  chain  reaction  Is  not  the  only 
chain-reaction  In  our  troubled  times.  The 
domino  theory  that  If  one  falls,  all  domlnos 
will  fall  in  the  epitome  of  international  rela- 
tions today.  No  nation,  no  group  of  people, 
no  economic  or  political  system  Is  so  Isolated 
tbat  It  can  be  truly  luirelated  to  any  other 
nation  or  group  of  people. 

Any  crime  of  genocide.  If  Infiicted  on  one 
group  of  people,  must  be  effectively  pre- 
vented or  stopped,  otherwise  there  can  fol- 
low reaction  and  reprisal.  The  reprisal  could 
be  militant  and  could  lead  to  war. 

If  a  precedent  can  be  set — tbe  first  applica- 
tion of  the  Oenoclde  Convention  (Nigeria  vis 
a  vis  Blafra) — we  may  then  be  able  to  avoid 
further  crimes  of  genocide  and  so  diminish 
tbe  danger  of  a  world  war  which  could  lead 
to  Instant  destruction  of  whole  nations. 

Our  advances  into  outer  space  make  It  pos- 
sible for  any  plane  with  sophisticated  weap- 
ons and  even  more  sophisticated  mathe- 
matical computations,  to  burl  destruction  at 
any  point  In  the  world,  even  bef<»«  detection 
or  suspicion  of  such  an  Intent. 

Tbe  Oenoclde  Convention  If  applied  may 
very  well  be  an  inhibitory  totct  In  preventing 
destruction  of  groups,  of  nations  and  indeed, 
the  world — this  world? 

Tbe  writer  has  just  learned  tbat  a  group 
of  International  jurists  have  prepared  a  re- 
port wltb  respect  to  genocide  in  Blafra.  Tbe 
report  Is  brtng  deposited  at  the  United  Na- 
tions. However,  tbe  Identity  of  tbe  sponsor- 
ing nation,  If  any,  has  not  been  disclosed 
as  yet. 
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HON.  JOHN  DELLENBACK 

or  oaacoM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEPRESENTAnVES 

Monday,  April  20,  1970 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAYLOR.  I  am  happy  to  3^eld  to 
my  colleague  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  ^>eaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and  I 
thank  the  members  of  the  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Subcommittee  on  Irrigation 
and  Reclamation  for  their  careful  at- 
tention to  a  pioject  which  is  of  major 
importance  to  my  section  of  the  coxmtry. 
The  subcommittee  made  it  a  point  not 
only  to  hold  hearings  in  Washington  on 
this  project,  but  also  to  hold  field  hear- 
ings so  that  it  could  learn  firsthand,  from 
talking  to  people  there,  whether  or  not 
this  project  was  broadly  accepted  In  and 
important  to  the  affected  area.  The  people 
of  Josephine  County  turned  out  in  large 
numbers  when  the  subcommittee  held  its 
field  hearings,  coming  from  a  broad 
variety  of  backgroimds  and  from  every 
major  section  of  the  coimty.  These  citi- 
zens testified  before  the  subcommittee  on 
the  very  real  importance  of  the  Merlin 
project. 

We  in  this  section  of  the  Nation  have 
two  particular  characteristics  that  some 
of  the  other  Members  coming  from  other 
sections  of  the  Nation  Imow  about  but 
yet  should  perhaps  be  reminded  of.  This 
particular  area  where  the  Merlin  project 
is  situated.  Mr.  ^leaker,  is  In  a  county 
more  than  50  percent  of  which  is  owned 
by  the  Federal  Government.  There  is 
immense  Federal  ownership  of  land 
throughout  the  entire  Fburth  Congres- 
sional District  of  Oregon  which  I  repre- 
sent and  especially  the  particular  coimty 
where  the  Merlin  project  is  situated. 

In  areas  of  the  east  where  there  is  very 
low  Federal  ownership,  development 
projects  are  normally  taken  care  of  by 
the  people  living  In  the  area  such  as 
private  entrepreneurs.  This  is  not  the 
case  in  Josephine  Coimty,  Oreg.,  giving 
us  somewhat  of  a  handicap.  We  ted  the 
Federal  Government  has  a  special  obliga- 
tion in  its  consideration  of  whether  (h* 
not  Federal  moneys  should  be  invested  in 
projects  of  this  nature. 

Second,  we  are  in  an  area  which  is 
disproportionately  dependent  upon  one 
particular  industry.  We  are  in  an  area 
where  the  product  of  forests,  the  trees 
that  grow  there,  are  the  one  strong  eco- 
nomic leg  upon  which  this  section  de- 
pends. When  we  find  ourselves,  as  we  do 
at  the  present  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a 
situation  where  on  a  nationwide  basis 
homebullding  has  oome  to  a  near  stand- 
still, and  when  we  find  that  steps  must 
be  taken  to  control  infiation,  the  impact 
on  our  particular  area  is  magnified.  This 
makes  quite  evident  the  weakness  of  an 
area  which  is  so  heavily  dependent  upon 
one  particular  industry.  And,  if  you  will, 
we  are  here  in  a  situation  where  we  ur- 
gaitly  need  to  diversify  the  economy.  We 
fed  strongly  that  this  bill  is  important 
in  helping  diversify  our  economy. 
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There  is  the  highly  desirable  and  badly 
needed  recreation  potential  of  the  Mer- 
lin project  which  should  be  mentioned. 
An  expanded  aerrlcultural  economy  would 
more  than  likely  make  the  greatest  im- 
pact as  far  as  economic  diversiflcatlon 
is  concerned.  However,  recreation  would 
be  a  close  second.  In  recent  years  thou- 
sands of  people  have  come  to  southern 
Oregon  either  to  spend  their  vacations  or 
to  build  retirement  homes.  National 
trends  Indicate  that  many  thousands 
more  will  follow.  The  potential  of  the 
Merlin  area  is  such  that  recreation  will 
become  an  increasingly  important  as- 
pect of  the  local  economy  and  recreation 
facilities  increasingly  in  demand  for  the 
thousands  of  people  coming  Into  the  area. 

The  Merlin  project  will  not  only  di- 
versify and  strengthen  the  area's  econ- 
omy, but  will  provide  a  significantly 
greater  degree  of  safety  from  flooding 
for  those  who  Uve  in  the  surrounding 
area.  Josephine  County  has  on  occasion 
experienced'  heavy  snows  and  for  long 
periods  of  time  as  those  snows  melted, 
citizens  in  the  Merlin  area  have  lived 
tmder  the  coiutant  threat  of  serious 
flooding.  Control  of  Jump-Off  Joe  Creek, 
a  tributary  to  the  Rogue  River,  would 
help  dike  the  Merlin  area  a  safer  place 
in  which  to  Uve. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  very  much  for  yield- 
ing so  that  I  might  speak  on  behalf  of 
HJl.780. 


MY  HOPES  FOR  AMERICA'S  FOTURB 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or  okuroamA 

IN  THB  HOtmC  OP  REPRS8ENTATIVBS 

ThMnday.  April  23.  1970 

Mr.  BOB  wn^ON.  Mr.  Speaker.  It 
seems  sometimeB  today  that  we  are  com- 
plelety  surrounded  by  the  dissidents, 
radicals,  and  rioters  in  our  society  who 
have  lost  faith  in  what  America  stands 
for  and  lue  attempting  to  destroy  the 
foundations  upon  which  this  Nation  was 
built.  We  need  to  stop,  catch  our  breath, 
and  reexamine  the  qualities  and  ideals 
of  the  Pounding  Fathers  and  westward 
pioneers.  Lt.  Comdr.  Lewis  S.  Hayes  of 
Fallbrook.  Calif.,  won  a  Freedom  Foun- 
dation award  for  the  following  essays 
which  succintly  outlines  the  greatness  of 
America's  past  and  need  to  rededicate 
ourselves  to  maintaining  and  strength- 
ening of  this  greatness  in  the  years 
ahead. 


Mt  Hopks  worn  Amseica's  Trmnm 
(By  Lt.  Comdr.  L«wU  8.  B»yM) 

My  sliicerwt  hope  for  th«  futur*  of  Amer- 
ica Is  for  her  return  to  that  pocltton  of  lead- 
ership and  respect  from  which  she  haa  been 
steadily  retreating  since  the  end  of  World 
War  n.  This  can  only  be  accomplished  by  a 
return  to  the  basic  principles  by  which  our 
Pounding  Fathers  lived  and  died,  and  upon 
which  they  laid  the  foundations  for  the 
greatness  that  U  the  birthright  of  this  na- 
tion. Among  these  principles  are  Responsi- 
bility. Integrity.  Faith,  and  Moral  Courage. 

My  hope  for  America  Is  to  see  her  devote 
herself  to  regaining  a  fundamental  sense  of 
Individual,  fiscal,  and  national  responsiblltty, 
without  which  she  cannot  continue  to 
prosper. 

I  hope  to  see  a  strong  America,  that  uses 
her  strength  both  wisely  and  Justly,  while 
freeing  herself  of  the  guilt  complexes  that 
threaten  to  sap  her  of  her  vitality  by  creat- 
ing a  false  sense  of  shame  for  her  prosperity, 
accomplishments,  and  history.  To  fuflU  this 
hope  America  must  have  a  rebirth  of  the 
moral  values  that  gave  her  her  strength  In 
the  past. 

I  hope  for  an  America  that  will  again  pro- 
duce statesmen  rather  than  poUtlclans — a 
breed  of  talented  and  dedicated  men  wlUlng 
to  place  the  Intereeu  of  this  nation,  and  the 
welfare  of  Its  people,  above  that  of  other 
countries.  She  needs  statesmen  who  will  en- 
deavor to  preserve  the  peace  that  our  yoxmg 
men  have  won  on  the  battlefield.  These  must 
be  patriotic  men  who  have  the  moral  courage 
to  support  our  positions  however  unpopular 
they  may  seem  to  some,  and  who,  although 
not  Indifferent  to  world  opinion,  will  not 
allow  It  to  dictate  our  national  and  Interna- 
ttonal  affairs. 

I  hope  for  a  strentbenlng  of  the  basic 
freedoms  upon  which  this  nation  was 
founded:  the  freedom  for  man  to  conduct 
his  life  and  to  pursue  his  livelihood  without 
undue  Interference  from  either  Individuals 
or  governments;  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his 
labors  and  to  be  free  to  accumulate  wealth 
and  property  without  having  that  wealth 
drained  from  him  to  support  the  willingly 
nonproductive;  the  freedom  from  fear  for 
the  safety  of  bis  person,  his  family,  and  hla 
property  from  the  depredations  of  crime, 
government,  and  those  who,  in  the  sacred 
name  of  "Preedom.**  would  deprive  him  of 
both  hla  property  and  his  freedom. 

My  hope  Is  for  an  America  that  will  finally 
disavow  the  myth  of  the  "Common  Man". 
Thla  country  has  attained  Its  greatness 
throogb  the  dedication  and  sacrifice  of  un- 
common naenl  Men  may  l>e  bom  equal,  and 
they  are  certainly  equal  In  death,  but  to 
maintain  all  men  as  equals  In  the  Interim 
can  only  stifle  Incentive,  subdue  Initiative, 
and  create  a  sense  of  Irreaponslbllity  In  the 
people  that  are  the  llfeblood  of  this  nation. 

My  hope  la  for  an  even  greater  America 
that  la  reunited  in  national  purpoees.  In 
which  hope  will  continue  to  flourlab  for  all 
her  peoples,  so  that  future  generattons  wlU 
Inherit  a  nation  dedicated  to  offering  even 
more  opporttinltles  for  the  fuflUment  of  their 
dreams  tlian  we  now 


THE  FLAP  AT  WETA 


HON.  GARNER  L  SHRIVER 

OP   KAIRAS 

IN  THE  HO0SE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  23.  1970 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fal- 
lacies behind  the  firing  of  William 
Woestendiek  as  a  news  editor  for  WETA 
are  being  recognized  and  condemned,  by 
persons  both  outside  and  within  the  news 
business. 

As  an  editorial  from  the  Evening  Star 
correctly  states,  the  management  of 
WETA  had  nothing  on  which  to  base  this 
decision  except  the  "matter  of  appear- 
ances." a  flimsy  excuse  at  best,  consider- 
ing Mr.  Woestendiek's  proven  capability 
in  a  "succession  of  responsible  news  posi- 
tions." 

The  editorial  also  points  out  the  af- 
front to  any  woman  interested  In  a  career 
of  her  own  that  Is  implicit  in  this  deci- 
sion as  being  "downright  dangerous"  in 
today's  world.  I  insert  this  editorial  in  the 
Rkcois: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Star.  Apr.  33.  1970] 
Ths  Plat  at  WETA 

In  firing  William  Woestendiek  as  editor  of 
"Newsroom,"  the  managers  of  WETA  got 
confused  about  two  tbinga:  A  man  and  hU 
wife. 

Woestendiek  was  discharged  because  his 
wife  took  a  Job  as  press  agent  for  Martha 
Mitchell,  wife  of  the  Attorney  General. 
Woestendiek's  bosses  were  embarrassed  about 
this,  fearing  for  the  "credibility"  of  the  foun- 
dation-supported experiment  in  news  broad- 
casting. There  was  no  hint  that  Woesten- 
diek's own  handUng  of  the  news  was  affected 
or  was  likely  to  be  affected  by  hto  wife's 
choice  of  employment.  If  Woestendiek  had 
been  regarded  as  so  pliable,  he  would  not 
have  held  the  succession  of  responsible  news 
positions  he  has  had. 

So  It  was  the  matter  of  appearances  that 
bothered  WETA.  The  controversy  that  Mrs. 
MltcheU's  utterances  regularly  provoke  was 
seen  as  rubbing  off  on  Mrs.  Woestendiek  and, 
in  turn,  on  her  husband  and  the  television 
program.  WETA  In  this  view,  should  avoid  not 
the  real  poaslblUty  of  a  oonfilct  of  Interests 
but  the  vague  appearance  of  such  a  poaalbll- 
Ity.  The  better  to  fend  off  evil-minded  critics. 

WETA,  in  holding  Woestendiek  to  account 
for  his  wife's  method  of  earning  pin  money, 
accepted  the  ancient  myth  that  wives  are 
extensions  of  their  hiubands.  doing  only 
what  they  are  told.  It's  an  Idea  that  was  out 
of  date  at  the  time  of  Adam  and  Eve.  In  this 
age  of  aggressively  llberatlon-mlnded  women, 
the  old-fashioned  concept  Is  downright  dan- 
gerous.   

The  rulers  of  WETA  should  treat  Woes- 
tendiek as  an  Individual — married  cr  not — 
and  reconsider  his  status.  This  would  be 
more  in  keeping  with  an  effort  to  chart  new 
ways  In  broadcast  Journalism 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— ilfonday,  AprU  27,  1970 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  Edgar  Oordell  Powers,  retired 
Methodist  minister  of  the  Baltimore 
Conference,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Almighty  and  ever-living  God.  like 
Moses  at  the  burning  bush,  we  stand 
today  on  holy  ground.  Give  to  these 
servanta  of  Thine  a  competency  of  Thy 
divine  wisdom,  that  they  may  know  the 
truth  in  legislation,  skill  in  framing  Just 
laws,  and  courage  to  oppose  all  that 
might  cornipt  or  destroy  the  glorious 


heritage  bequeathed  to  us  by  the  Found- 
ing Fathers. 

Help  America  to  understand  that  dan- 
ger lurks  in  things;  to  know  that  eyes 
blinded  by  the  fog  of  things  cannot  see 
truth;  ears  deafened  by  the  din  of  things 
cannot  hear  truth;  brains  bewildered  by 
the  whirl  of  things  cannot  think  truth; 
throats  choked  by  the  dust  of  things 
caimot  speak  truth. 

Whether  in  congressional  halls  or  in 
the  marts  of  trade,  help  us  all  to  seek 


first  the  kingd<Hn  of  God  and  His  right- 
eousness, assured  that  necessary  things 
will  be  added. 

May  those  heavenly  constellations. 
faith,  hope,  love,  point  the  true  path 
until  light  eternal  shall  banish  forever 
all  darkness  and  doubt. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday,  April  23,  1970,  was  read  and 
apfMTOved. 
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MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  insists  upon  its  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  (HJl.  515)  entitled 
"An  act  to  amend  the  National  School 
Limch  Act  tuid  the  Child  Nutrition  Act 
of  1966  to  clarify  responsibilities  related 
to  providing  free  and  reduced-price 
meals  and  preventing  discrimination 
against  children,  to  revise  program 
matchhig  requirements,  to  strengthen 
the  nutrition  training  and  education 
beneflts  of  the  programs,  and  otherwise 
to  strengthen  the  food  service  programs 
for  children  in  schools  and  service  insti- 
tutions." disagreed  to  by  the  House; 
agrees  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr. 
Ellknoer,  Mr.  Talmadgk,  Mr.  McOoverit, 
Mr.  Ajxxn.  and  Mr.  Young  of  North  Da- 
kota to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 


SchneebeU  Teague,  Calif.     White 

Bebellus  Teague,  Tex.       Whltten 

Stokes  Thompson,  N.J.  Wiggins 

Stubblefleld  Tunney  WUson. 

Sullivan  numan  Charles  H. 

Taft  Waldle 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall,  308 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with.  

PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
POST  OFFICE  AND  CIVIL  SERVICE 
TO  SIT  AT  3  PJ*«.  THIS  AFTER- 
NOON DURING  GENERAL  DEBATE 

Mr.  DULSKL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  may  sit  this 
afternoon  at  3  pjn.  during  general 
debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  desires  to 
announce  that  pursuant  to  the  authority 
granted  him  on  Thursday,  April  23, 1970, 
he  did  on  April  24.  1970,  sign  the  fol- 
lowing enrolled  Joint  resolution  of  the 
House: 

H.J.  Res.  361.  Joint  resolution  to  atithorlze 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  last  Friday  of 
AprU  1070  as  "National  Arbor  Day." 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present.        

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
cail  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 


names: 

[RoU  No. 

Ml 

Anderson. 

Eckhardt 

McCarthy 

Calif. 

Bdmondson 

McCloskey 

Anderson,  m. 

Parbsteln 

McXwen 

Baring 

Felghan 

Michel 

Barrett 

Pindley 

Mlkm 

BeaU,Md. 

Fish 

Mlnlsh 

BeU,  Calif. 

Ford. 

Moorhead 

Berlll 

William  D 

Morton 

BUtnlk 

Moss 

BoUlng 

Ftellnghuysen   Murphy.  N.T. 

Bimdemas 

Pulton.  Tenn.    O'Hara 

Brasoo 

Puqua 

O'Kandl 

Brock 

Gallagher 

O'Neal.  Oa. 

Brooks 

Olatano 

Ottlnger 

Brown,  CaUf. 

OUbert 

Patman 

Burke,  Fla. 

Oold  water 

Patten 

BurllflOD,  Mo. 

Oray 

Poage 

Burton,  Utah 

Oreen,  Pa. 

PodeU 

Bush 

Oubaer 

FoUock 

OabeU 

Hall 

PoweU 

Camp 

Halpem 

Pryor.Artc. 

Celler 

Banna 

Pucinskt 

Chamberlain 

Hawkins 

PurceU 

Chlsholm 

H«bert 

QulUen 

Clark 

Helstoakl 

Relfel 

Clay 

Hollfleld 

Rhodes 

Colmer 

Johnson,  CsUf.  Roberts 

Conyers 

Jones,  Tenn.       Rodlno 

Corbett 

Kee 

Rogers.  Pla. 

Coughlln 

Klrwan 

Bostenkowskt 

Crane 

Langen 

Boybal 

Daddario 

Leggett 

StOenaaln 

Dawson 

Lennon 

St.Onge 

delaOarza 

Long,  lA. 

BatterlleM 

Dlggs 

Lowenstetn 

Scbadebeqg 

DtngeU 

Lukens 

Scheuer 

to  the  contrary,  during  full  debate  on 
this  floor  responsible  views  from  every 
quarter  were  welcomed.  In  any  event  I 
am  pleased  to  learn  that  the  mistake  is 
apparently  not  being  repeated. 


DEFEa^SE  FAdLITIES  BILL 

(Mr.  ICHORO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
2  and  March  11 1  came  before  this  House 
to  express  my  concern  with  regard  to 
certain  misstatements  of  fact  made  by 
the  Honorable  John  Lindsay,  mayor  of 
New  York  City,  in  his  speech  before  the 
New  York  Bar  Association.  The  state- 
moits  by  Mr.  Lindsay  to  which  I  refer 
were  made  In  ctmnectton  with  his  assess- 
moit  of  the  defense  facilities  bUl,  HJl. 
14864,  which  was  passed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives.  274  to  65. 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Lindsay  on  March 
2,  1970.  I  challenged  Mr.  Lindsay's  un- 
fortunate allegations  regarding  HJl. 
14864  and  pointed  out  that  I  was  most 
anxious  to  see  that  this  mistake  was  not 
repeated.  While  I  have  not  had  the  cour- 
tesy of  a  reply  to  my  letter  from  Mr. 
Lindsay  I  do  note  that  in  a  r'-cent 
speech— AprU  2.  1970— at  the  Berkeley 
campus  of  the  University  of  California, 
Mr.  lindsay  apparently  refrained  from 
further  reference  to  the  defense  facili- 
ties bill.  I  say  "apparently"  since  only 
excerpts  from  his  weech  were  made 
availaUe  to  me.  I  hope  that  both  Mr. 
Lindsay's  failure  to  respond  to  my  letter 
and  the  indicated  avoidance  of  further 
reference  to  the  Defense  Facilities  and 
Industrial  Security  Act  of  1970  in  a  sub- 
sequent speech  reflect  that  he  has  now 
taken  the  time  to  read  and  study  this 
vital  piece  of  leglslaticm.  I  would  like  to 
believe  that  after  having  examined  the 
legislation  in  question  Mr.  Lindsay  will 
answer  my  letter  and  offer  a  qualitative 
analysis  which  would  be  of  beneflt  not 
only  to  the  authors  of  this  measure  but 
also  to  the  members  of  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee  who  now  have  HJl. 
14664  before  them. 

I  want  to  point  out  that  my  primary 
coooem  is  not  that  reasonable  men  dif- 
fer and  that  constructive  criticism  either 
by  Mayor  Undsay  or  any  other  respon- 
sible person  is  to  be  discouraged.  Quite 


CONGRESSIONAL  REFORM 

(Mr.  DELLENBACK  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Legislative  Reorgani- 
zation of  the  House  Rules  Committee  has 
recently  reported  a  committee  print  on 
legislative  reorganization  to  the  full 
Rules  Committee  for  subsequent  action. 
I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee will  see  fit  to  report  a  bill  in  this  field 
to  the  floor  of  the  House  for  early  action 
during  this  session  of  Congress.  I  ear- 
nesUy  call  upon  the  leadership  of  the 
House  in  assisting  in  this  regard. 

The  pressing  need  for  congressional 
reform  has  existed  for  an  extremely  long 
time — far  too  long.  Congress  must,  and 
can,  maintain  its  rightful  place  In  the 
constitutional  structure  as  contemplated 
by  our  Founding  Fathers.  Without  rea- 
soned and  far-reaching  reform  Congress 
may  soon  falter  under  its  heavy  and 
ever-increasing  burden  of  providing  di- 
rection and  guidance  to  the  vast  and 
complex  programis  which  govern,  direct, 
and  move  this  coimtry.  It  Is  well  recog- 
nized that  the  need  for  and  desire  for 
congressional  reform  is  bipartisan  in  na- 
ture. The  entire  House  should  have  the 
opportunity  to  address  itself  to  this  mat- 
ter within  a  short  period  of  time. 

When  the  time  comes  for  history  to 
judge  tiie  performance  of  the  9l5t  Cmi- 
gress,  I  would  like  to  be  able  to  say  that 
one  of  its  many  notable  achievements 
was  the  full  consideration  and  passage 
of  a  comprehensive  legislative  reorga- 
nization bill  designed  to  insure  that  Con- 
gress is  more  responsive  to  the  require- 
ments and  needs  of  the  1970's  and 
beyond. 

CHESAPEAKE  AND  OHIO  CANAL 
TOWPATH 

(Mr.  GUDE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Saturday 
I  hiked  on  the  Chest^ieake  and  CHilo 
Canal  Towpath  with  the  C.  Ic  O.  Canal 
Association  and  enjoyed  with  thousands 
of  other  Metropolitan  Washington  citi- 
zens the  glory  of  a  great  resource — the 
natural  and  manmade  beauties  of  the 
magnificent  Potomac  Valley. 

In  order  that  these  resources  be  bet- 
ter utilized  to  serve  our  citiaens,  I,  along 
with  Senator  Mathias  and  Congressmen 
Satlok.  Morton,  and  Steatton.  are 
sponsorine  legislation  to  establish  the 
C.  *  O.  Canal  National  Historical  Park 
which  will  follow  the  Potomac  184  miles 
from  Washington  to  Cumberland. 

We  see  such  a  park  as  embodying  the 
principles  which  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior has  enunciated  in  his  urban  pro- 
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gram.  Secretary  Hickel  is  pushing  for  a 
recreational  and  open  space  program  in 
urtMin  and  suburban  areas  wiiere  the 
people  and  the  social  pressures  are. 

One  example  of  the  social  pressures 
with  which  we  are  all  concerned  in  the 
suburbs  and  the  Innercity  Is  the  grow- 
ing problem  of  drug  abuse  by  young 
people.  Positive  outdoor  programs,  body- 
building sports,  and  recreation— includ- 
ing hiking,  canoeing,  fishing,  and  camp- 
ing— offer  the  alternatives  to  escape 
through  LSD.  marihuana,  and  heroin, 
which  alternatives  our  young  people 
must  have  if  they  are  to  become  the 
citizens  who  will  build  an  even  greater 
America.  The  establishment  of  a  C.  It  O. 
Csmal  Historical  ParJc  would  create  the 
only  national  park  which  would  go 
through  a  suburban  area  and  into  the 
heart  of  a  city.  In  itself  it  would  be  the 
best  model  of  an  urban  program  of  rec- 
reation and  open  space  which  Secretary 
Hickel  and  this  Congress  could  establish. 


PROVIDINO  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OP  H  Jl.  14385.  SUBSIDIZED  TRANS- 
PORTATION FOR  DEPARTMENT 
OP  HEALTH.  EDUCATION.  AND 
WELFARE  EMPLOYEES  TO  ROCK- 
VILLE.  MD. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Conunittee  on  Rules.  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  891  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Rzs.  891 

Resolved,  Tbat  upon  the  adoption  of  tbla 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  ordw  to  move  that 
the  House  r««olve  itaelf  into  the  Commlttae 
of  the  Whole  Hovib*  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HJl. 
14386)  to  provide  authority  for  subsidised 
transportation  for  Public  Health  Service  em- 
ployee affected  by  the  transfer  to  the  Park- 
lawn  Building  m  Rockvllle.  Maryland.  After 
general  debate,  which  shaU  be  confined  to 
the  bill  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed 
one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  Committee  on  Inierstat* 
and  Foreign  Commerce,  the  bill  shall  be 
r«ad  for  amendment  under  the  flve-mlnute 
rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  consideration 
of  th*  bUl  for  amendment,  the  Committee 
shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House 
with  such  amendments  as  may  have  been 
adopted,  and  the  previous  question  shall  be 
considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and 
amendments  thereto  to  final  passage  without 
Intervening  motion  except  one  motion  to 
recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Hawaii  is  recognixed  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska  'Mr.  Martw>.  pending  which 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  891 
provides  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of  gen- 
eral debate  for  consideration  of  HJl. 
14385  to  provide  authority  for  subsidized 
transportation  for  certain  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  Department  em- 
ployees. 

The  purpose  of  HJl.  14385  is  to  pro- 
vide authority  for  partial  subsidy  for  a 
temporary  period  of  Increased  commut- 
ing costa  incurred  by  Public  Health 
Service  and  other  employees  of  HEW  due 


to  the  transfer  of  their  oCDces  to  Rock- 
vUle.  Md. 

Approximately  5.000  HEW  employees 
are  relocating  into  a  new  leased  building 
in  Rockvllle.  They  were  originally  situ- 
ated In  18  different  locations  In  Mary- 
land, Virginia,  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. Over  2,500  of  the  employees  affected 
live  in  Washington.  Virginia,  and  Prince 
Georges  County.  Md.  Many  of  them  are 
faced  with  a  substantial  increase  in  the 
time  and  cost  of  commuting.  The  burden 
would  be  greatest  on  these  employees 
who  must  depend  on  public  transporta- 
tion. Many  of  them  may  be  faced  with 
round  trip  commuting  times  of  as  much 
as  4  hours.  In  addition,  the  fare  in  many 
cases  would  range  as  high  as  $2.50  per 
day.  over  double  the  present  cost  for 
these  commuters. 

The  bill  would  enable  the  SecreUry  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  pro- 
vide or  arrange  for  transportation  for 
employees  who  commute  to  the  new  of- 
fices. This  would  be  done  to  faciliUte  re- 
tention of  those  employees  affected  by 
the  move.  The  authority  granted  by  the 
bill  is  limited  to  a  2-year  period.  Charges 
would  be  made  to  cover  part  of  the  cost, 
and  amounts  collected  would  be  credited 
to  the  appropriate  governmental  ac- 
counts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  Is  not 
without  precedent  The  relocation  of  the 
AEC  headquarters  in  Germantown  was 
facilitated  by  provision  of  similar  au- 
thority; and  for  a  number  of  years  the 
Veterans'  Administration  has  had  con- 
tinuing authority  to  provide  some  type  of 
transportation  for  its  employees  in  the 
absence  of  other  adequate  transporta- 
Uon.  It  is  believed  that  the  legislation 
would  be  mutually  advantageous  to  both 
the  employees  and  the  ageiKles  involved. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  891  in  order  that  HJl. 
14385  may  be  considered. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  gladly  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr  GROSS  tAi.  Speaker,  there  is  no 
question  but  that  it  will  be  advantageous 
to  the  employees'  sole  benefit.  How  far 
does  the  gentleman  think  this  kind  of 
business  Is  going  to  spread  through  the 
Federal  Government? 

There  is  the  present  process  of  relo- 
cating Federal  employees  into  what  is 
known  as  Crystal  City  south  of  the  Pen- 
tagon, and  I  am  sure  there  are  other 
buildings  on  the  outskirts  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  will  go  into.  Where  is 
it  proposed  to  stop  this  subsidy  for  Fed- 
eral employees? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  The  authority  of 
the  legislation  Is  limited  to  a  2-year  pe- 
riod, and  it  is  hoped  the  employees  within 
the  2- year  period  will  be  moving  closer 
to  the  new  offices  In  Rockvllle.  so  that 
the  expenses  will  not  recur  after  the  2- 
year  period. 

Besides,  the  legislation  specifically 
grants  authority  to  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  exer- 
cise his  discretion  in  each  individual  ease, 
so  that  I  do  not  believe  there  will  be  any 
abuse  ton  the  part  of  HEW  as  well  as  the 
employees. 
As  I  said  earlier,  the  Veterans'  Admin- 


istration has  had  experience  with  the 
same  type  of  author!^,  and  so  has  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission.  Nothing  in 
their  experience  has  been  found  con- 
trary to  what  Is  proper.  So  I  take  it  that 
in  line  with  the  experience  of  the  past 
this  legislation  will  also  lead  to  practiceu 
that  are  proper. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
Ueman  yield? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
Ueman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the 
whole  thing  is  an  abuse  of  the  Federal 
Treasury  and  of  the  taxpayers  of  this 
country,  and  I  am  surprised  the  Rules 
Committee  would  grant  this  bill  a  rule. 
Mr  MATSUNAGA.  U  the  gentleman 
wUl  consider  for  a  minute  what  the  Gov- 
ernment would  need  to  do  in  order  to 
hire  and  retrain  new  employees  because 
of  the  resignations  which  will  come  about 
due  to  the  distance  which  the  present 
workers  will  need  to  travel  and  the  com- 
muting expenses  involved,  then  I  think 
the  gentleman  will  reconsider  the  state- 
ment he  Just  made.  He  will  realize  that 
this  legislation  will  be  to  the  benefit  of 
the  Government  as  well  as  to  the  em- 
ployees. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  BCartxii)  . 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii  has  explained.  House  Resolution 
891  provides  for  an  open  rule  with  1  hour 
of  debate  on  H.R.  14385,  a  bill  to  provide 
a  transportation  subsidy  for  2  years  to 
some  employees  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  thelr 
new  offices  in  Maryland. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  concur  with  the  expla- 
nation of  the  genUeman  from  Hawaii  in 
regard  to  the  bill  and  the  rule. 

Mr.    MATSUNAGA.    Mr.   Speaker,    I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the  reso- 
lution. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  ^^^^^^^_ 

PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OP  HJl.  14714,  DOMESTIC  TRAVEL 
PROMOTION 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  940  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 


H.  Res.  MO 
Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  reeolve  Itaelf  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
l7nlon  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
14714)  to  amend  authority  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  under  the  Act  of  July  19. 
1940  (54  Stat.  773) ,  to  encourage  through  the 
National  Park  Service  travel  in  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purpoees.  After  general 
debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill 
and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour, 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  the  bill  shaU  be  read  for  amend- 
ment under  the  flve-mlnute  rule.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  coQsldermtlon  of  the  bill  for 
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amendment,  the  OommlttM  shall  rise  and 
report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 

the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  Intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  MABTnr)  pending  which 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  No.  940 
provides  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of  de- 
bate for  consideration  of  the  bill,  HH. 
14714,  which  would  amend  the  authority 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  under 
the  act  of  July  19,  1940,  to  encourage 
through  the  National  Park  Service  travel 
in  the  United  States,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Under  the  act  of  July  19,  1940,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to 
encourage,  promote,  and  develop  travel 
within  the  United  States,  its  territories, 
and  possessions.  Such  activities,  however, 
must  not  be  In  competition  with  private 
business.  The  success  of  this  program  can 
readily  be  seen  in  the  fact  that  while 
In  1940,  there  were  only  16  million  visi- 
tors to  our  national  parks,  the  number 
of  visitors  had  Increased  to  140  million 
in  1967.  In  addition,  other  land  areas 
administered  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  recorded  120  million  visitors  In 
1967. 

Besides  the  National  Park  System,  the 
Interior  Department's  Bureaus  of  Land 
Management,  Indian  Affairs,  Outdoor 
Recreation,  Sport  PTsheries  and  Wildlife, 
and  Reclamation,  and  the  OCQce  of  Ter- 
ritories, are  all  deeply  concerned  with 
tourism. 

It  has  become  clearly  evident  that  one 
of  the  best  and  surest  ways  of  offsetting 
our  balance-of-payments  deficit  Is  to 
keep  American  tourists  touring  in  the 
United  States  Instead  of  traveling  to  for- 
eign countries.  However,  development  of 
a  national  tourism  program  requires  a 
professional  and  expanded  approach  to 
marketing  and  advertising  as  well  as 
education  and  information,  and  It  has 
also  become  evident  that  the  oTjcMng 
celling  of  $100,000  seriously  handicaps  a 
promotion  program  of  significant  scope 
to  meet  toiday's  needs.  Tourism  holds 
great  promise  as  a  major  Industry  in  the 
entire  United  States.  It  Is  an  Industry 
which  would  yield  the  greatest  return 
with  the  least  investment.  This  we 
learned  in  Hawaii  many  years  ago,  and  it 
is  a  lesson  which  could  be  profitably  ap- 
plied to  the  entire  Nation. 

The  purpose  of  Hit.  14714,  as  reported, 
is  to  amend  the  authority  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  by  increasing  the 
appropriation  authorization  for  the  pro- 
gram from  the  existing  $100,000  ceiling 
to  $250,000  for  fiscal  year  1971,  and  to 
$750,000  for  fiscal  year  1972. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  doubts  that  the 
Increased  amounts  will  in  time  prove  to 
be  a  wise  investment  and  not  an  expenae 
item.  I  therefore  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  940  in  order  that  HJl. 
14714  may  be  considered. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  BiATSUNAOA.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  genUeman  from  Iowa. 


Mr.  GROSS.  With  that  simple  ex- 
planation the  genUeman  is  perfecUy 
willing  tc  triple  the  appropriation  for 
promotion  of  tourism,  which  does  not 
need  promotion  in  the  United  States? 
The  genUeman  is  perfectly  willing  and, 
with  the  greatest  of  ease,  to  triple  the 
appropriation;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  As  the  genUeman 
well  knows,  one  of  our  biggest  problems 
nationally  Is  to  offset  the  deficit  of  pay- 
ments which  we  have  been  suffering. 

I  can  guarantee  the  genUeman  that  if 
this  program  Is  carried  out  as  effectively 
as  the  program  conducted  in  Hawaii  was 
we  will  not  need  to  worry  about  our  defi- 
cit of  payments. 

If  the  gentleman  is  interested,  I  will 
provide  him  with  figures  as  to  the  ex- 
perience in  Hawaii.  In  the  course  of  1 
year,  when  we  appropriated  $500,000  to 
our  tourism  Industry,  we  increased  our 
income  by  more  than  $27  million  from 
tourism. 

I  would  think  this  would  be  a  real 
investment,  and  a  profitable  business, 
which  could  be  applied  to  the  entire 
United  States,  and  not  only  to  Hawaii. 

Mr.  0R06S.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yldd  further? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  further. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Would  the  gentleman 
like  to  give  me  the  figures  on  the  con- 
tribution made  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  Members  of  Congress  and  others 
Junketing  out  to  Hawaii? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  know  this,  the 
genUeman  from  Iowa  has  never  gone 
on  any  of  these  so-called  Junkets;  but 
I  do  not  feel  that  he  has  saved  the  Gov- 
ernment anything  by  so  restraining 
himself,  for  the  reason  that,  if  the  gen- 
Ueman had  gone  on  any  one  of  the  trips, 
I  believe  be  would  have  returned  a  more 
knowledgeable  and  happier  man  and 
been  able  to  make  greater  contributions 
to  the  Nation  through  better  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  jrield  now  to  the  gen- 
Ueman from  Nebraska    (Mr.  Martin). 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  amend  the 
Travel  Act  of  1940  to  further  encourage 
travel  and  visits  to  our  national  parks 
and  other  recreational  areas. 

The  bill,  as  amended,  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  encourage. 
promote,  and  devekv  travel  within  the 
United  States.  It  ranoves  the  ceiling  on 
appropriations  of  $100,000.  The  bill  en- 
visions a  professional  and  expanded  ap- 
proach to  marketing  and  advertising  as 
well  as  education  and  information.  The 
bill  provides  authorizations  at  $250,000 
for  fiscal  1971  and  $750,000  for  1972. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the 
Department  <tf  Commerce  have  raised  no 
objections  to  the  legislation,  but  there 
is  no  letter  from  the  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

There  are  no  minority  views. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU  the 
gentleman  ylekir 

Mr.  MARTIN.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
Uie  gentleman. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  wonder  if  the  gentle- 
man has  any  information  about  how 
much  money  is  spent  on  this  type  of 
promotion  by  the  private  sector  of  Amer- 
ica. It  seems  to  me  that  promotion  of  this 


sort  is  ususJly  most  effectively  done  by 
travel  bureaus,  airlines,  and  other  such 
private  agencies.  Probably  compered  to 
what  the  Government  is  going  to  do 
here,  the  private  sector  will  make  the  ma- 
jor effort.  I  am  wondering  if  any  study 
has  been  made  of  the  effectiveness  of  our 
private  effort  in  thi3  field? 

Mr.  MARTIN.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's Inquiry.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  in  the  report  there  is  no  information 
in  this  area.  I  would  suggest  when  we  get 
into  general  debate  on  the  legislation  that 
you  ask  for  that  information  from  mem- 
bers of  the  committee. 

Mr.  HALL.  Bdr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  for  two  questions? 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Yes.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  HALL.  My  first  question  has  to  do 
with  legislation  that  this  body  and  the 
entire  Congress  has  passed  in  the  last  few 
years.  It  had  to  do  with  restoring  the  bal- 
ance of  trade  and  "seeing  America  first." 
I  think  finally  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, in  which  this  bureau  was  lodged, 
came  up  with  the  slogan  "Discover 
America."  Is  that  still  in  being  and  is  it 
still  authorized,  and  are  we  still  funding 
it  in  addition  to  this  increased  enhance- 
ment from  the  Departm.3nt  of  the  In- 
terior for  domestic  travel  promotion;  can 
the  gentleman  advise  use? 

Mr.  MARTIN.  I  cannot  advise  the  gen- 
tleman with  regard  to  that.  Again  I 
would  advise  you  to  direct  your  question 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  certainly  will,  but  per- 
haps, if  the  gentleman  will  yield  further, 
he  could  answer  my  second  question. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  I  am  glad  to. 

Mr.  HALL.  Are  either  of  the  bills  made 
In  order  by  these  last  two  rules  before  the 
House,  within  the  budget?  I  tmderstand 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  no  objec- 
tion to  their  suhmlssinn  and  there  are  no 
depiurtmental  reports  in  this  one  cur- 
rently under  conaideratiim.  but  can  the 
gaiUeman  advise  us  as  to  whether  this 
$250,000  and  triple  that  sum  next  year 
to  $750,000,  and  also  the  funds  author- 
ized by  the  past  bill  are  included  In  the 
1971  budget? 

Mr.  MARTIN.  I  would  like  to  direct 
that  question  also  to  the  rti»tt<ngiri«hp^ 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  (Mr.  Staoczss) 
for  an  answer.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  genUeman  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Are  you  referring 
that  to  me? 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Yes;  I  am, 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  The  Department  of 
the  Interior  requested  this.  I  am  certain 
they  have  made  provision  for  it  when 
they  requested  it. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  In  regard  to  the  first 
bill  Uiat  was  adopted  a  few  moments 
ago.  I  want  to  say  to  the  genUeman  from 
Missouri  that  those  funds  are  to  come 
out  of  the  current  appropriation  for  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare.  There  will  be  no  additional  ap- 
propriation. 

Mr.  WATJ.  I  thank  the  gentleman,  and 
perhaps  after  the  rule  is  passed  we  can 
probe  deeper  into  the  matter. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  jrield? 
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Mr.  MARTIN.  I  un  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman.        ■• 

Mr.  OROeS.  Is  HEW  going  to  short 
someone  or  is  it  going  to  get  the  money 
out  of  the  regular  appropriation?  It  Is 
either  going  to  short  somebody  to  get 
the  money  or  take  it  out  of  the  regular 
appropriation. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  I  think  the  gentleman 
understands  that  of  course  these  de- 
partments find  a  little  extra  money 
tucked  away  somewhere  in  the  comers. 
And.  that  is  evidently  what  they  are 
going  to  do  on  this  bill  on  which  the  rule 
has  already  been  adopted. 

Mr.  OROSS.  That  is  a  mighty  loose 
way  to  keep  the  books.  Is  it  not? 

Mr.  MARTIN.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr  Speaker.  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the  reso- 
lution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  wsis  laid  on  the 
table. 


PROVIDINO  FOR  CX>NSIDERATION 
OP  H.R.  4599.  PAYMENTS  IN  LIEU 
OP  TAXES  FOR  FORMER  RECON- 
STRUCTION FINANCE  CORPORA- 
TION PROPERTIES 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  938  and  ask  for 
its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Rxs.  938 
Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  thla 
reaolutlon  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  reaolTe  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
(or  the  consideration  of  the  blU  (HJi.  4688) 
to  extend  for  two  years  the  period  for  which 
payments  In  Ueu  of  taxes  may  be  made  with 
respect  to  certain  real  property  transferred 
by  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 
and  Its  subaldlarles  to  other  Oovemment 
departments.  After  general  debate,  which 
shall  t>e  confined  to  the  Mil  and  shaU  con- 
tinue not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  eqttally 
divided  and  oontroUed  by  the  chairman 
and  ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Oovernment  Operations,  the  bUl 
shall  t>e  read  for  amendment  under  the  flve- 
mlnute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  con- 
sideration of  the  blU  for  amendment,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bUl  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  question 
shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and 
amendments  thereto  to  final  passage  without 
Intervening  motion  except  one  motion  to 
recommit. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Mahtin)  pending  which 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  House 
Resolution  938  provides  an  open  rule 
with  1  hour  of  debate  for  consideration 
of  HJI.  4599  to  extend  for  2  years  the 
period  for  which  payments  in  lieu  of 
taxes  nuty  be  made  with  respect  to  cer- 
tain real  property  transferred  by  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  and 
Its  subsidiaries  to  other  Government  de- 
partments. 

The  purpose  of  HJI.  4599.  as  amended, 
to  to  extend  for  a  further  and  final  2 


years  the  authority  imder  Public  Law 
388.  84th  Congress,  to  make  payments 
in  lieu  of  taxes  on  certain  former  RFC 
properties  and  to  repeal  the  governing 
statute  at  the  end  of  that  extension.  The 
last  extension  expired  on  December  31. 
1968,  and  this  legislation  would  permit 
payments  to  be  made  for  tax  periods 
through  1969  and  1970. 

The  law  provides  that  where  real 
property  was  transferred  on  or  after  1946 
from  the  RFC  to  any  Government  de- 
partment and  title  thereto  has  been  held 
continoiisly  since  such  transfer,  the  Gov- 
ernment department  having  custody  and 
control  of  the  property  shall  pay  to  the 
appropriate  State  and  local  taxing  au- 
thorities an  amount  equal  to  the  tax 
which  would  be  payable  if  the  property 
were  in  the  hands  of  a  private  citizen. 

It  is  Impossible  to  precisely  estimate 
the  cost  of  this  legislation;  however, 
based  on  the  most  recent  data  available, 
the  payments  should  not  exceed  $1.7  mil- 
lion in  each  of  the  2  years. 

I  would  like  to  point  to  the  fact,  how- 
ever, that  the  receipts  enjoyed  by  the 
Federal  Government  from  rental  of  the 
properties  covered  by  the  bill  brings  in 
an  amount  in  excess  of  the  payments 
made  by  the  Federal  Government  an- 
nually. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  reasons  stated.  I 
urge  the  adoption  of  House  Resolution 
938  providing  for  the  immediate  con- 
slderaUon  of  H.R.  4599. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii  has  explained.  House  Resolution 
938  provides  for  an  open  rule  with  1  hour 
of  debate  on  the  bill  H.R.  4599.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  bill  is  to  extend  for  a  final 
2  years,  through  calendar  1970.  the  pres- 
ent authority  to  make  payments  to  local 
taxing  bodies  in  lieu  of  taxes  on  former 
properties  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation. 

The  reason  for  this  extension — the 
period  of  payment  has  now  run  for  14 
years — is  that  hardship  would  result  in 
some  communities  who  have  come  to 
count  upon  this  Federal  payment  as  a 
part  of  their  annual  funds.  The  adminis- 
tration opposes  the  bill,  as  evidenced  by 
letters  from  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
the  Department  of  the  Army,  the  General 
Services  Administration  and  the  Treas- 
ury. They  believe  the  period  of  payments 
has  been  long  enough,  and  that  adjust- 
ments by  the  communities  involved 
should  have  been  made  prior  to  now. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  this  legislation  has  been  extended.  I 
believe,  five  times  for  a-year  periods. 
These  communities  have  received  in  the 
past  these  in-lieu-of-taxes  payments. 
The  law  expired,  however,  on  Decem- 
ber 31.  1968,  so  the  communities  did  not 
receive  any  payments  in  1969  nor  in  1970. 
In  essence  what  this  legislation  would 
do  would  be  to  make  back  payments  for 
calendar  year  1969  as  well  as  1970. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  adminis- 
tration opposej  this  bill  and  various  de- 
partments of  the  Government,  as  set 
forth  in  the  report.  I  also  oppose  this 
legislation,  although  I  am  In  favor  of 
the  adoption  of  the  rule. 

Mr.    MATSUNAGA.    Mr.    Speaker.   I 


move  the  previous  question  oo  the 
resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
teble. 


DOMESTIC  TRAVEL  PROMOTION 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  biU  (H.R.  14714)  to  amend 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
under  the  act  of  July  19.  1940  (54  Stat. 
773),  to  encourage  through  the  Nation- 
al Park  Service  travel  in  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THK  coificrrm  or  trx  whou 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  biU  HJI.  14714,  with 
Mr.  Smtth  of  Iowa  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Utle  of  the  biU. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAmBlAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Staggers)  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Sprincxr)  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman.  HJI.  14714  would 
amend  the  authority  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  under  the  act  of  July  19, 
1940.  to  encourage,  through  the  National 
Park  Service,  travel  In  the  United 
SUtes. 

The  1940  Travel  Act,  which  authorizes 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  through 
the  National  Park  Service,  to  encourage 
promote,  and  develop  travel  within  the 
United  States,  is  the  existing  basis  for 
the  travel  promotion  activities  of  the 
National  Park  Service.  It  authorizes  an 
annual  appropriation  of  not  more  than 
$100,000  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the 
act.  H.R.  14714  would  increase  this  ap- 
proprlaUon  authorization  to  $250,000  for 
fiscal  1971  and  to  $750,000  for  fiscal  1972. 

The  1940  Travel  Act  was  a  culmina- 
tion of  the  travel  promotion  activities 
of  the  National  Park  Service,  which  be- 
gan with  its  establishment  in  1916.  Funds 
were  appropriated  for  travel  activities  in 
1942  and  1943,  and,  after  being  Inter- 
rupted by  World  War  n,  again  in  1948. 
1949,  and  1950,  at  which  time  the  ac- 
tivities were  Interrupted  again  by  the 
outbreak  of  the  hostilities  in  Korea. 

In  January  1968.  President  Johnson's 
Industry -Government  Special  Task 
Force  on  Travel  strongly  recommended 
the  National  Park  Service  exercise  Its 
general  authority  under  the  1940  act  as 
a  means  of  achieving  a  truly  national 
domestic  travel  promotion  program.  To 
accomplish  this,  the  Service  reprogramed 
$30,000  in  fiscal   1008  and  $100,000  in 
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fiscal  years  1960  and  1970,  establishing 
a  Division  of  Tourism  to  direct  the  pro- 
gram. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  as- 
signed leadership  and  coordination  re- 
sponsibilities for  the  Department's  tour- 
ist development  to  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Fish  and  Wildlife  and  Parks, 
and  Marine  Resources,  and  has  estab- 
lished within  the  National  Park  Service 
an  Assistant  Director  for  Travel  and  In- 
formation Service.  Our  national  parks, 
monuments,  historic  sites,  and  recrea- 
tion areas  serve  to  generate  travel  and 
tourism,  and  this  travel  usually  Involves 
adjacent  areas,  sites,  facilities,  cities  and 
other  recreation  areas.  The  program  has 
economic  importance  to  domestic  travel 
and  to  travel  to  the  United  States  from 
foreign  countries.  The  program  also  con- 
tributes to  an  understanding,  appreciat- 
ing, and  perpetuation  of  our  Nation's  cul- 
tural and  natural  heritage. 

Development  of  a  national  program  of 
travel  promotion  requires  a  professional 
and  expanded  approach  to  marketing 
and  advertising  as  well  as  education 
and  information.  The  Department  has, 
imderstandably.  found  the  existing  ap- 
propriation authorization  to  be  a  very 
limiting  factor  in  its  programs.  This  leg- 
islation would  increase  that  appropria- 
tion authorization  for  fiscal  1971  and 
1972. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  legislation  has  been 
requested  by  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. No  objections  to  the  bill  have 
been  received  by  the  committee.  I  firmly 
believe  that  this  program  requires  a 
higher  appropriation  authorization  than 
in  the  resent  act,  and  I  therefore  urge 
passage  of  H.R.  14714. 

(Mr.  SPRINGER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  since 
1940  the  National  Park  Service  has  had 
authority  to  promote  travel  to  the  many 
Federal  Installations  and  places  of  his- 
torical Interest.  Although  some  of  our 
national  parks  have  become  very  popu- 
lar and  hardly  need  extensive  adver- 
tising to  be  known  and  used  by  our 
people,  there  are  many  additional  places 
of  Interest  which  can  and  would  be  used 
equally  when  information  is  available. 
Some  examples  of  these  places  are  the 
trust  territories,  national  forests,  smaller 
parks,  historical  locations,  and  Indian 
installations.  Whatever  effort  was  orig- 
inally Intended  by  that  1940  act  was 
Intemipted  by  World  War  n  and  subse- 
quent disruptions  but  some  efforts  have 
been  made  with  a  small  amount  of 
money. 

Today  we  are  concerned  with  encour- 
aging travel  around  the  United  States  by 
foreign  visitors  and  some  of  the  material 
and  effort  expended  under  the  bill  will 
be  so  used.  But  to  a  greater  extent  it  will 
create  material  and  distribute  informa- 
tion which  will  Inform  our  own  citizens 
of  the  wonderful  areas  they  already  own 
and  can  visit. 

The  bill  calls  for  an  authorization  of 
$250,000  for  fiscal  year  1971  and  for 
$750,000  for  fiscal  year  1972.  In  the  past 
the  authorization  has  been  for  $100,000 
and  this  effort  has  been  so  small  as  to 
have  little  if  any  effect.  A  breakdown  of 


the  proposed  budgets  for  the  next  2 
years  is  Included  in  the  committee  report 
and  they  illustrate  that  the  emphasis  will 
be  upon  the  production  and  dissemina- 
tion of  material  such  as  newspaper  ads, 
radio  scripts,  and  film  shorts. 

As  a  citizen  I  like  to  see  promotion  of 
the  parks,  historical  shrines  and  other 
beautiful  and  interesting  points  which 
belong  to  all  of  us.  After  2  years  our  com- 
mittee will  review  carefully  the  results 
of  this  increased  authorization  and  de- 
termine whether  or  not  it  has  lived  up 
to  its  promise.  It  ts  the  kind  of  service 
which  intimately  touches  the  individual 
citizen.  It  is  a  service  to  which  I  think  he 
is  entitled  and  which  has  far  more  Justi- 
fication than  the  many  larger,  more  ex- 
pensive programs  foisted  upon  him.  I 
recommend  the  bill  to  my  colleague  and 
recommend  its  passage. 

I  now  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Scott)  . 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  genUeman  for  yielding  and  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  this  measure.  If  Members 
will  look  at  the  report  of  the  committee 
itself,  they  will  observe  that  there  is  suf- 
ficent  reason  in  the  committee  report  to 
show  why  we  should  not  burden  the  tax- 
payers of  the  country  with  this  bill.  You 
will  notice  the  report  states  that  16  mil- 
lion people  visited  our  national  parks  in 
1940,  and  by  1967  the  number  had  in- 
creased to  140  million  people.  It  seems 
to  me  the  people  of  the  country  are  visit- 
ing the  parks  without  any  propsiganda 
or  further  expenditures  of  public  funds. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  srleld? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Is  the  gentleman  talk- 
ing on  H.R.  14714? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Yes;  I  am  talking  about 
H.R.  14714.  As  mentioned,  page  2  of  the 
report  indicates  that  the  number  of  peo- 
ple visiting  the  parks  increased  from  16 
million  in  1940  to  140  million  in  1967. 
The  committee  report  also  indicates,  that 
only  $30,000  was  spent  in  1968,  and  in  the 
fiscal  years  1969  and  1970  $100,000  was 
spent.  As  I  understand,  this  is  the  limit 
under  the  present  law.  Yet.  this  bill  would 
increase  that  limit  to  $250,000  in  the  next 
fiscal  year  and  $750,000  in  fiscal  year 
1972. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  that  this 
money  is  not  needed,  to  publicize  na- 
tional parks.  If  we  would  look  at  the  re- 
port itself,  we  will  see  that  they  would 
print  250,000  handbooks  on  historical 
tours,  and  in  1972  we  would  have  print- 
ing and  reproduction  of  40  feature  story 
photos  and  art  work  for  10  historical  tour 
stories.  We  would  also  have  approxi- 
mately 4  million  folders  that  would  cost 
$247,217.  We  would  have  newspaper  ad- 
vertising costing  $90,000.  On  rsMlio  there 
would  be  20  spots,  costing  $20,000  for 
creation  and  duplication;  television,  crea- 
tion and  duplication,  five  spots.  $100,000, 
and  a  series  of  five  short  feature  films  for 
TV,  $142,  800. 

Under  sales  promotion  there  would  be 
the  creation  of  one  four-color  promo- 
tion folder  at  a  cost  of  $10,000,  and  thm 
"Membership  Fees:  Discover  America 
Travel  Organizations,"  $5,000.  totaling 
$750,000. 


It  seems  to  me,  that  if  there  Is  any 
place  where  we  can  reduce  spending  in 
this  country.  It  is  on  such  a  thing  as  this. 
I  Just  do  not  think  we  need  to  spend  this 
kind  of  money  when  travel  in  our  na- 
tional parks  is  increasing  the  way  it  is. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  yield  to  the  chairman 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  would  say  this  to 
the  gentleman:  Only  those  people  who 
look  into  the  future  and  plan  for  the 
future  expect  to  advance.  We  did  plan 
for  the  better  known  national  parks  in 
the  United  States,  and  they  wUl  be  over- 
crowded. We  hope,  from  what  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  has  told  us,  that 
this  administration — and  it  is  your  ad- 
ministration, my  friend,  that  is  request- 
ing this,  and  I  am  with  them  on  this 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Let  me  mention  at  this 
point  to  the  gentleman  that  when  I  agree 
with  the  people  in  the  White  House  or 
in  the  executive  department,  when  I  feel 
there  is  merit  in  their  proposals  I  sup- 
ix>rt  them.  But  I  reserve  the  right  to 
disagree  because  I  was  elected  by  the 
people  of  the  eighth  district  of  Virginia, 
not  by  anyone  in  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government. 

I  think  we  as  a  legislature  must  look 
at  this  and  every  matter  that  comes 
before  the  House  to  determine  whether 
it  is  sound  or  not,  and  we  should  not  Just 
ratify  something  that  is  handed  to  us  by 
this  administration  or  any  other  admin- 
istration merely  because  it  is  an  adminis- 
tration measure. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  am  happy  to  hear 
the  gentleman  state  that.  I  ho[>e  more 
Members  will  state  this  and  exercise 
their  own  authority,  too.  But  the  admin- 
istration is  trying  to  get  men  and  women 
to  visit  the  lesser  known  places,  some  of 
which  are  Just  as  important  or  perhaps 
more  important  than  the  great  parks  in 
this  country.  They  do  need  the  additional 
money,  or  they  would  not  have  come 
here  and  said  they  needed  it.  They  are 
trying  to  have  people  see  America  as  a 
total  picture  and  to  encourage  travel  in 
this  country. 

We  do  not  encoiu^ge  travel  in  this 
cotmtry  through  Just  one  newspaper  or 
just  one  TV  broadcast  about  one  out  of 
all  the  thousands  of  attractions  we  have. 
We  do  not  do  it  with  a  one-time  thing. 
It  is  going  to  have  to  be  done  many  times 
and  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  I  dis- 
agree with  the  gentleman  wholeheartedly 
on  this  question. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  in  con- 
clusion my  thought  is  this,  that  we  do 
have  a  budget  that  the  news  media  have 
indicated  will  be  in  the  red  an  estimated 
$8  billion  in  fiscal  year  1971.  I  do  not 
know  whether  this  is  soimd,  but  we  used 
to  have  a  colleague,  from  Indiana. 
Charlie  Halleck,  who  said,  "The  only  way 
to  cut  is  to  cut."  I  think  this  is  a  good 
place  to  start. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  genUeman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Gross)  . 

Mr.  OROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  me  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  has  put  his  finger  on  an  Item 
in  this  report  to  which  every  Member 
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ought  to  give  serious  consideration.  That 
Is  the  fact  that  in  1940  there  were  16 
million  visitors  to  the  parks  syston,  and 
this  flsiire  jumped  to  140  million  in  1967, 
and  I  am  sure  if  the  figures  had  been 
available  or  had  been  put  in  this  report, 
they  would  show  a  tremendous  increase 
since  1967.  All  this  with  a  Federal  ex- 
penditure of  $30,000  a  year  or  less. 

If  th'^  Department  of  the  Interior  is  so 
enthusiastic  for  this  bill,  why  has  it  not 
said  sometnlng  about  it  in  the  report.  I 
see  no  communication  whatever  from  the 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  here  a  letter  from  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  to  the  Speaker,  sent  when 
they  sent  this  bill  up.  The  letter  very 
strongly  urges  the  passage  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  is  not  classified:  Is  It? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  No;  it  is  not. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yielded  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee agree  to  insert  that  letter  in  the 
RscoKD  immediately  after  the  remarks 
of  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  will  be  happy  to.  I 
will  get  permission  when  we  go  back  Into 
the  House.  I  will  be  happy  to  do  that,  but 
this  letter  Is  in  the  hearings  at  page  99. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill 
would  more  than  double  the  present  au- 
thorization, from  $100,000  to  $250,000  In 
1971.  and  then  in  1972  it  would  triple 
that  to  $750,000.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  in  the 
interest  of  fiscal  responsibility  and  fiscal 
sanity  how  many  taxpayers.  Just  nm-of- 
the-mine  taxpayers,  in  the  State  of  West 
Virginia  it  takes  to  put  together  $750,000 
worth  of  Federal  taxes?  Does  the  gentle- 
man have  any  idea  how  many  of  his  citi- 
zens In  West  Virlgnia  it  would  take  to  ac- 
cumulate $750,000  to  spew  out  on  this 
totally  unnecessary  proposition? 

Mr.  STAOOERS.  If  the  genUeman  will 
yield.  West  Virginia  has  been  struggling 
hard,  and  yet  when  we  want  somo  Fed- 
eral appropriation  for  an  establishment 
in  West  Virginia,  we  have  not  gotten 
more  money.  Tet.  in  time  of  war.  West 
Virginia  has  given  more  men  to  the  pres- 
ervation of  peace  than  any  other  State 
in  the  Union. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  question  I  am  asking 
the  gentleman — and  he  is  not  even  be- 
ginning to  answer  it — Is  how  many  mine- 
run  taxpayers,  common  garden  variety 
good  citizens  of  West  Virginia,  does  it 
take  to  put  together  $750,000  in  Federal 
income  taxes?  That  is  what  I  am  asking. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  would  say  this  to 
the  gentleman:  There  will  not  be  many 
of  my  citiaens  who  will  be  traveling,  but 
we  are  hoping  w«  will  get  a  lot  of  others 
to  travel  in  this  land.  We  hope  that  the 
$750,000.  if  spent  correctly,  will  bring 
In  many  times  the  $750,000,  iX  we  can 


keep  Americans  here  traveling  in  this 
Nation.  Our  citizens  spent  about  $4  bil- 
lion traveling  abroad. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  speech.  He  still  has  not  an- 
swered the  question. 

What  is  private  enterprise  spending 
on  the  promotion  of  tourism? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  do  not  have  that 
answer,  but  this  is  a  cooperative  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Did  not  the  committee,  in 
the  consideration  of  this  bill,  try  to  find 
out  how  much  private  enterprise  Is 
spending  each  year  on  the  promotion  of 
domestic  tourism? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  believe  that  would 
be  pretty  hau'd  to  find  out. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  believe  it  would 
be  at  all.  There  are  travel  agents  associa- 
tions that  could  have  given  the  committee 
a  good  estimate  as  to  their  exi>enditures 
for  this  purpose. 

This  also  appears  to  be  something  of  a 
bonanza  for  the  television  stations  as 
well  as  the  printers.  I  do  not  know  who 
is  going  to  pay  the  postage  on  this  $247,- 
000  worth  of  brochures  or  whatever  they 
are,  which  apparently  is  not  figured  into 
this  cost  as  set  forth  in  the  report. 

This  bill  ought  never  to  have  come  out 
of  the  committee.  It  ought  never  to  have 
had  a  rule.  It  ought  to  be  defeated  out 
of  hand  in  view  of  the  dire  need  to  con- 
serve the  finances  of  the  Government. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  gentleman  1  additional  minute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  is  recognized  for  1  additional 
minute. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  STAGGE31S.  About  the  television 
stations,  there  is  no  money  to  be  spent 
on  air  time.  The  money  is  to  be  spent  on 
the  development  of  these  announcements 
and  so  forth,  to  get  them  to  the  radio 
and  TV  stations.  It  Ls  the  development  of 
announcements  the  money  will  be  spent 
on,  and  not  air  time. 

This  is  no  giveaway  program.  This  is 
something  to  promote  our  own  land.  I 
believe  we  ought  to  do  it.  I  believe  the 
administration  seeks  a  reasonable 
amount.  I  believe  we  ought  to  do  it. 

We  can  give  them  a  chance  for  2  years. 
If  it  does  not  work  out.  It  will  be  re- 
viewed. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  there  anything  in  this 
bill  to  promote  the  distribution  and  use 
of  credit  cards?  "fly  now,  pay  later" 
seems  to  be  the  key  to  tourism  and  a  lot 
of  other  things  these  days.  Debt  and 
more  debt  is  the  order  of  the  day. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  in- 
clude the  entire  text  of  the  letter  I  have 
referred  to  at  tills  point  for  the  further 
information  of  the  Memt)er8: 
VA.  DsPASTimrr  or  fmm  Imtbbio*. 

Omcx  or  thk  8acaBT4BT, 
Wathington.  D.C..  January  It,  l$4$. 

Hon.    JOHX    W.    McCORMACX. 

Speaker  of  the  Houae  of  Representatipe$, 
Wa$Mnfftcm,  D.C. 

Dwui  Mb.  SrcAxn:  EnclOMd  t«  %  Aran  of 
a  propoMd  bill  to  amMMl  authority  of  the 
8«cr«tary  oX  th«  Interior  wular  tlM  Act  of 


July  19,  1940  (54  8Ut.  773),  to  enoourage 
through  the  National  Parle  Service  travel  In 
the  United  States,  and  for  other  purposes. 

We  recommend  that  this  bill  be  referred 
to  the  appropriate  committee  for  oonaldera- 
tlon.  and  we  recommend  that  It  be  enacted. 

The  Act  of  July  IB.  1940.  authorlsee  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  through  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  to  encourage,  promote, 
and  develop  travel  within  the  United  States. 
It  authorizes  the  annual  appropriation  of  not 
more  than  $100,000  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  the  Act:  "To  encourage,  promote,  and 
develop  travel  within  the  United  States.  Its 
Territories  and  poeseasions,  providing  such 
activities  do  not  compete  with  the  activities 
of  private  agencies;  and  to  administer  all 
exlsUng  travel  promotion  functions  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  through  such 
Service." 

The  enclosed  bill  would  provide  appropria- 
tion authorization  for  such  sums  as  may  be 
required. 

The  1940  Travel  Act  was  a  culmination  of 
the  travel  promotion  activities  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  which  began  with  its 
establlshntent  in  1916.  Funds  were  appro- 
priated for  travel  activities  In  1942  and  1943. 
and  after  being  Interrupted  by  World  War  n. 
in  fiscal  years  1948,  1949,  and  1950,  before 
being  again  Interrupted  by  hostilities  In 
Korea,  and  the  neceeslty  for  reduoed  appro- 
priations aa  a  result  thereof.  With  the 
launching  of  the  Dtaoover  America  program. 
at  Vice  President  Humphrey's  request,  the 
National  Park  Service  developed  a  travel  in- 
formation program  for  Washington  aa  a 
model  city  program. 

In  January  1968.  President  Johnson's  In- 
dustry-Oovemment  Special  Task  Force  on 
Travel  strongly  recommended  the  National 
Park  Service  exercise  Its  general  authority 
under  the  1940  Act  as  a  n>eans  of  achieving 
a  truly  national  domestic  travel  promotion 
program.  To  accomplish  this,  the  Service  re- 
programed  $30,000  in  fiscal  year  1968  and 
SIOO.OOO  In  the  present  fiscal  year,  establish- 
ing a  Division  of  Tourism  to  direct  the 
program. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  aasimed 
leadership  and  coordination  responsibilities 
for  the  Department's  tourist  development  to 
the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Fish  and  Wild- 
life and  Parks,  and  Marine  Resources  and  has 
established  within  the  National  Park  Service 
an  Assistant  Director  for  Travel  and  Informa- 
tion Service.  The  National  Park  Service  can 
be  particularly  effective  in  the  field  of  travel 
promotion.  The  national  parka,  monument*, 
historic  sites,  and  recreation  areas  serve  to 
"generate"  travel  and  tourism,  and  this  ac- 
tivity inevitable  involves  adjacent  areas,  sites, 
facilities,  cities  and  other  recreation  areas. 
The  program  has  great  economic  Importance 
to  domestic  travel  and  to  travel  to  the  United 
States  from  foreign  countries.  But,  such  a 
program  can  also  contribute  understanding, 
appreciating,  and  perpetuating  our  Nation's 
cultural  and  natural  heritage. 

It  Is  increasingly  evident,  however,  that 
the  existing  ceiling  of  8100,000  prevents  the 
carrying  out  of  a  promotion  program  of  sufB- 
cient  scope  to  meet  the  national  needs  of  to- 
day. Within  the  National  Park  System  alone, 
there  were  but  16.000.000  visits  in  1940. 
against  140.000,000  in  1967.  In  1967  over  112 
million  visits  were  recorded  on  lands  admin- 
istered by  other  bureaus  and  offlcea  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  The  Bureaus  of 
Land  Management,  Indian  Affairs,  Outdoor 
Recreation,  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife,  and 
Reclamation,  and  the  Office  of  Territories  are 
all  deeply  involved  in  tourltm.  A  countrywide 
travel  promotion  program  reflecting  all  of 
the  Departments'  Interests  cannot  be  effec- 
tively developed  within  the  existing  celling. 
The  Prealdent's  1970  budget  provides  8225,000 
for  this  program.  Subject  to  fiscal  con- 
■tnOnte,  larger  amounts  would  be  requested 
In  futtue  years  to  fully  Implement  the  pro- 
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Development  of  a  national  program  would 
require  a  professional  and  expanded  ap- 
proach to  marketing  and  advertising  as  well 
as  education  and  information.  Full  use 
would  be  made  of  modem  means  of  com- 
munication :  publications,  traveling  exhibits, 
films,  posters,  and  the  use  of  radio  and  tele- 
vision. While  the  National  Park  Service 
would  cooperate  with  the  United  States 
Travel  Service  and  develop  materials  and  pro- 
grams in  multllanguages  to  encourage  and 
support  foreign  visitors,  the  National  Park 
Service  program  would  be  restricted  to  with- 
in the  United  States,  and  not  overlap  the 
overseas  activities  of  the  Travel  Service.  The 
National  Park  Service  would  consult  with  the 
United  States  Travel  Service  to  Insure  full 
coordination  of  the  two  programs  and  to 
avoid  duplication  of  effort.  Even  on  the  ex- 
panded scale,  the  projected  program  would 
be  only  a  catalyst,  insofar  as  the  private 
travel  sector  is  concerned,  and  would  in  no 
way  compete  with  private  agencies. 

By  letter  dated  January  16,  1968,  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  has  advised  that  there 
Is  no  objection  to  the  presentation  of  this 
draft  bill  from  the  standp>olnt  of  the  Ad- 
ministration's program. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Max  N.  Edwakos, 
Aiaiatant  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Steiger). 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  also  rise  in  opposition  to  this 
bill. 

If  the  chairman  of  the  full  committee 
does  not  mind.  I  should  like  to  address  a 
question  or  two  to  him. 

I  have  not  had  the  opportunity  to 
review  the  hearings  on  this  matter,  but 
I  would  ask  the  chairman  of  the  full 
committee  this:  I  trust  the  committee 
was  made  aware  of  the  fact  that  in  most 
of  our  national  parks  today  we  have  an 
excessive  visitation  problem.  We  are 
turning  people  away  from  many  national 
parks  simply  because  there  are  inade- 
quate camping  facilities  or  simply  in- 
sufBcient  space. 

This  body  has  authorized  the  purchase 
of  national  park  sites  for  which  there  Is 
insufiScient  funding. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  the  committee 
has  arrived  at  a  Justification  for  the  ex- 
penditure of  Federal  money  to  further 
promote  travel  to  areas  that  are  already 
overcrowded,  while  we  have  a  shortage 
of  funding  for  the  acquisition  of  new 
areas,  I  should  like  to  have  the  rationale 
explained,  because  frankly,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  it. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  believe  the  gentle- 
man was  present  a  few  moments  ago 
when  I  explained  that  this  is  not  for 
the  principal  recreation  areas  and  parks 
of  this  country,  but  for  the  ones  which 
are  not  as  well  known.  Ones  which  are 
Just  as  attractive,  which  we  want  people 
to  know  about  so  that  they  can  go  to 
visit  them  and  spend  their  money  there. 

I  would  say  that  this  bill  would  prob- 
ably profit  your  State  as  much  as  or 
more  than  a  great  many  of  the  other 
States  of  the  Nation.  I  am  not  bringing 
this  bill  up  myself.  The  administration 
requested  it.  I  am  going  to  do  my  best 
to  get  it  passed,  because  I  believe  it  Is 


a  sensible  thing  for  us  to  do.  If  we  can- 
not spend  a  little  bit  of  money  in  this 
country  to  let  pieople  know  what  we  have 
here,  Uien  I  just  do  not  know  what  we 
can  spend  it  for. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  I  am  glad 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman, because  3  years  ago  last  Sep- 
tember .the  Smoky  Mountain  National 
Park  on  Labor  Day  weekend,  which  was 
a  Friday.  Saturday,  and  Simday,  had 
8,000  families  turned  away  on  that  one 
weekend  alone.  That  is  not  8,000  people 
but  8,000  families,  campers,  who  were 
turned  away.  What  the  distinguished 
gentleman  says  is  true  about  the  major 
national  parks  of  the  country.  Last  Sep- 
tember I  visited  Muir  Woods,  north  of 
San  Francisco,  and  there  were  not 
enough  people  in  those  woods  even  to 
coimt  them  on  a  Sunday.  I  would  guess 
that  Muir  Woods  is  one  of  the  beautiful 
national  forests  in  California.  I  would 
guess  on  a  Sunday  afternoon  I  did  not 
count  more  in  the  2  hours  I  was  there  in 
the  afternoon  than  100  people.  This  is 
not  designed  at  all  to  cover  areas  such 
as  the  Smoky  Mountains  National  Park, 
which  is  already  covered  by  all  of  the 
newspa[>ers  free  not  once  but  many 
times,  perhaps  a  dozen  times  a  year  in 
the  big  metropolitan  newspapers.  What 
this  is  designed  for  is  to  give  people  a 
perspective  with  regard  to  those  small 
local  areas  like  Muir  Woods.  May  I  say 
to  my  distinguished  colleague  that  some 
of  this  covers  the  areas  in  his  own  State 
which  almost  nobody  ever  visits. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairmaui,  I 
yield  the  gentleman  2  additional  min- 
utes. 

Will  the  gentleman  yield  further  to 
me?        

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  Just  had  a  letter 
from  my  daughter  who  traveled  through 
his  State  and  southern  California,  New 
Mexico,  and  parts  of  Texas.  This  was  in 
national  parks  within  the  last  4 
months.  She  wrote  to  me  the  other  day 
fr<Mn  Houston  saying  that  there  was  al- 
most nobody  in  any  of  those  parks.  But 
one  of  our  problems  is  £u:quainting  people 
in  other  parts  of  the  country  with  many 
of  these  national  scenic  spots,  places  of 
Interest  that  most  people  do  not  know 
about,  do  not  see,  or  have  any  opportu- 
nity to  find  out  about,  because  in  many 
of  them  there  are  no  hotels.  They  are  a 
kind  of  camping  venture  kind  of  thing. 
I  do  not  visualize  this  bill  as  any  substi- 
tute for  the  great  national  parks  which 
are  used  by  thousands  of  people  as  you 
mention,  such  as  Smoky  Mountain  Na- 
tional Park,  Yellowstone,  Yosemite,  and 
I  could  name  all  of  them.  Rather,  this  is 
an  (q>ening  for  those  areas  which  a  lot 
Ox  people  might  like  to  visit  if  they  knew 
about  but  do  not  have  the  opportunity  to 
do  so.  That  is  the  background  of  the  ex- 
planation that  I  would  give  to  some  of 
the  doubts  that  have  been  raised  here, 
because,  after  all,  $750,000  is  not  going  to 
do  very  much  if  we  are  going  to  adver- 


tise all  of  the  national  parks  in  this 
country ; 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  I  thank  the 
gentleman.  I  am  certain  his  conviction 
as  to  the  best  use  of  this  money  is  well 
founded.  I  must  restate  the  fact  that  one 
of  our  major  problems  today  in  national 
park  administration  is  the  fact  that  we 
have  authorized  the  acquisition  and  cre- 
ation of  any  new  national  parks  which 
would  alleviate  the  pressure  on  the  most 
populous  areas  and  distribute  people, 
hopefully,  so  that  everyone  can  have 
some  kind  of  a  shot  at  enjoying  our  na- 
tional parks.  The  reason  why  we  cannot 
fulfill  that  program  is  that  we  are  short 
of  money.  It  seems  to  me  to  take  money 
which  might  be  made  available  for  the 
acquisition  of  lands  to  create  national 
parks  and  put  into  a  promotional  pro- 
gram which  has  very  few  people  will  sim- 
ply be  a  gesture  rather  than  increase  the 
visitors  to  our  little-known  areas  in  suffi- 
cient quantities  to  alleviate  pressures. 
And,  I  am  afraid  here  that  we  are  creat- 
ing this  as  a  sort  of  repository  for  every- 
one's "arty"  brother-in-law  who  has  de- 
cided he  is  creative  but  was  not  able  to 
make  it  in  the  private  sector.  So,  he  is 
going  to  do  films  for  the  National  Park 
Service.  I  think  the  gentleman  knows 
what  I  am  talking  about. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Arizona  is  recognized  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  have  great 
respect  for  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Arizona,  and  I  am  sure  that  he 
being  a  resident  of  the  State  of  Arizona 
he  ts  aware  of  the  many  national  parks, 
and  I  have  heard  the  gentleman  and  the 
senior  Senator  from  Arizona,  on  many 
occasions  urging  people  to  cMne  there  to 
Uve. 

Going  back  to  the  letter  which  I  re- 
ceived from  my  daughter,  she  was  in 
three  national  parks,  and  may  I  say  it 
was  somewhat  of  a  surprise  to  me  be- 
cause I  did  not  know  they  existed,  but 
she  was  there  and  took  pictures  of  them. 

This  Is  the'klnd  of  thing  which  I  think 
the  gentleman  has  put  his  finger  on  a 
moment  ago — how  do  we  get  more  of 
the  people  than  are  now  using  these 
areas  to  these  scenic  areas  in  the  South- 
west, it  representing  one  of  the  best  ex- 
amples of  scenic  area.  How  do  we  get 
this  before  the  people  in  order  to  attract 
them  to  go  there?  I  do  not  believe  we  can 
get  it  done  by  private  enterprise  because 
at  many  of  these  areas  there  is  not  even 
a  restaurant  or  a  hotel  or  any  place  to 
stay. 

This  is  the  kind  of  thing  they  will  have 
to  go  into  in  an  automobile  or  a  camper 
or  by  some  other  means. 

If  the  gentleman  is  talking  about  the 
Grand  Canyon,  I  do  not  think  there  is  a 
need  to  publicize  it  because  in  my  opinion 
it  represents  one  of  the  greatest  scenic 
beauties  in  this  country.  However,  I  do 
believe  there  are  areas  in  the  Southwest 
where  we  could  do  a  better  Job  under 
this  bill  in  getting  before  the  people  some 
of  these  beauty  spots  about  which  many 
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do  not  know.  But  I  do  think  the  gentle- 
man has  put  his  finger  on  the  problem, 
how  do  you  so  about  It  and  whether  this 
is  the  way  to  do  it  I  do  not  know.  We 
have  approached  this  matter  from  the 
standpoint  as  thlA  being  the  best  way 
we  know  to  do  It  based  upon  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Department  of  the 
Intertor_^ 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  SPRINOE31.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Arizona  is  recognized  for  2  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Not  to  bela- 
bor it.  but  knowing  the  gentleman's  own 
penchant  for  frugality,  I  do  not  feel  there 
is  any  arbitrary  desire  to  waste  Federal 
funds.  However.  I  would  submit,  and  I 
hope  the  committee  considered  this,  that 
there  are  many  organizations,  commer- 
cial manufacturers  of  camping  equip- 
ment which  have  reached  a  very  sophis- 
ticated level  in  this  country  and  they 
have  become  a  major  irdustry  as  a  result 
of  their  own  promotional  organization 
and  which  In  my  opinion  has  been  exem- 
plary, in  the  main. 

I  do  not  know  of  a  single  travel  trailer 
manufacturer  or  four-wheel  drive  manu- 
facturer of  a  vehicle  who  does  not  have 
available  a  plethora  of  brochures  and  so 
forth  displaying  their  products.  They  do 
a  good  Job.  It  seems  to  me  this  is  an  area 
where  the  natural  tendency  exists  on  the 
part  of  the  bureaucrats  of  the  Federal 
agencies  to  achieve  self-aggrandizement 
and  does  not  represent  what  they  are 
supposed  to  be  doing. 

I  fe^  here,  and  feel  very  strongly,  as 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  has  pointed 
out.  my  own  State  would  be  one  of  the 
beneficiaries  of  this  program,  but  I  still 
feel  very  strongly  that  the  committee 
could  better  spend  this  money  in  acquir- 
ing already  aiithorized  national  parks 
or  speeding  up  the  development  of  the 
existing  national  parks  and  the  develop- 
ment of  campsites,  thus  permitting  more 
people  to  visit  them. 

Mr.  CCMTABLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  one  observation? 

Mr.  8TEIOER  of  Arizona.  Yes:  I  yldd 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  CONABLB.  I  wonder  if  the  gen- 
tleman In  the  well  does  not  think  that 
promoting  the  national  imrks  would  be 
much  more  effectively  carried  out  by  the 
reinstatement  of  the  golden  eagle  pass 
to  the  natlonjd  parks  rather  than  by 
this  kind  of  advertising? 

Mr.  STdOER  of  Arizona.  I  woidd 
share  the  gentleman's  enthusiasm  for 
the  reinstatement  of  the  golden  eagle 
pass  in  some  form  which,  however.  Is 
also  designed  to  generate  promotional 
materials. 

Mr.  STAaOERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yldd.  I  would  like  to 
make  a  brief  statement.  As  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  this  is  not  any  clveaway:  this 
Is  an  investment.  I  think  it  will  return 
to  this  country  and  to  our  people  a 
hundredfold.  I  believe  It  Is  Important  for 
ns  to  keep  more  of  oar  people  here  at 


home  visiting  our  national  parks  Instead 
of  touring  abroad.  About  $4  billion  is 
spent  by  US.  citizens  traveling  abroad. 

I  believe  that,  if  we  can  advertise,  a 
lot  of  people  will  learn  of  the  attractive- 
ness of  our  parks  and  other  national 
areas,  and  thus,  perhaps,  these  people 
will  stay  at  home  and  see  America.  In 
my  opinion  it  is  an  investment. 

Mr.  STE3GER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  distinguished  chair- 
man for  his  remarks,  and  I  wish  to  as- 
sure the  gentleman  that  I  know  he  has 
the  best  interests  of  our  country  here. 
However,  I  simply  think  that  this  is  a 
misplaced  priority. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Ui.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  fallows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  lUpresentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congrea*  mtentbled.  That  sec- 
tion S  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  en- 
courage travel  In  the  United  States,  and  for 
other  purposes",  approved  July  19.  1940  (64 
Stat.  773),  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  5.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provlsloas  of  thU  Act." 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  the  first  page,  strike  out  Une  7  and 
all  that  follows  down  through  page  2,  Une  2, 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sxc.  5.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  there  Is  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  not  to  exceed  saSO,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  1971  and  not  to  exceed 
t750.000  for  the  fiscal  year  197X" 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Coounlttee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Albxxt) 
having  assumed  the  chair.  Mr.  Smith  of 
Iowa.  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union, 
reported  that  that  Committee,  having 
had  under  consideration  the  blU  (HJl. 
14714)  to  amend  authority  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  under  the  act  of 
July  19.  1940  (54  SUt.  773) ,  to  encourage 
through  the  National  Psu-k  Service  travel 
in  the  United  States,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the 
House  with  an  amendment  adopted  by 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  previous  question  Is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 

The  amendment  was  agreed  ta 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
readiz«  of  the  biU. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 


Monoir  TO  aaooMicrr  ormas  bt  wu 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  the 
gentleman  opposed  to  the  blU? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am,  Mr.  Speaker,  tm- 
qualifledly. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
will  report  the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Gaoas  moves  to  recommit  the  bill  H.R. 
14714  to  the  House  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Conunerce. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  the  previous  question  is  or- 
dered on  the  motion  to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that  the 
noes  appeared  to  have  It. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quonun  is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roIL 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  111,  nays  222,  not  voting  97. 
as  follows: 

(Roll  No.  91] 
TEAS— 111 


Abemethy 

Devine 

Martin 

AdaU 

Dickinson 

Mayne 

Addabbo 

Bdwards.Ala. 

MUler,  Ohk> 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Bd  wards.  Oallf 

Mlae 

Andrews, 

Each 

Montgomery 

N.Dak. 

Eahleman 

Myers 

Aahbrook 

Evans,  Oolo. 

NIcboU 

Beau,  Md. 

Pish 

Obey 

Bennett 

Fisher 

Poff 

BetU 

Flowers 

Price,  Tex. 

Blester 

Flynt 

Ballaback 

Bingham 

^rey 

Rarlek 

Blackburn 

Beld.m. 

Bow 

OrUBn 

Rlegle 

Bi»y 

Oraas 

Brtnkler 

Orovsf 

Both 

Oubaer 

Roudebusb 

Brown.  Mich. 

Haley 

Scheile 

BroyhlU,  N.C. 

HaU 

Scott 

Buchanan 

Bammer- 

mkM 

Burleson.  Tex. 

schmidt 

Skubtta 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

Harrington 

Smith,  CaUf. 

Chambertaln 

Hays 

Snyder 

ChappeU 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

.  SteigM.Atta. 

Clancy 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Steiger.Wla, 

Clawson,  Del 

Hogan 

Talcott 

Cleveland 

Hunt 

Wamplar 

CoUier 

Hutchinson 

Watklna 

ColUns 

Kins 

Welcker 

Conable 

Kleppa 

Coushltn 

Kyi 

Whit^unt 

Ciamer 

Winn 

Cimae 

Uord 

WoUf 

Cunningham 

LonK.Md. 

WyaU 

Delaaey 

Lujan 

Wydler 

Dsaney 

MeClure 

WyUe 

Oennis 

McKnaaUy 

Zloa 

Derwlnskl 

Mann 
MAYS— 222 

Abbltt 

damp 

Brianbora 

Adams 

Carey 

Evins.Tenn. 

Albert 

Carter 

Alexander 

Casey 

rssoen 

CeUer 

FUuUey 

Tenn. 

CUrk 

Flood 

Annunalo 

Oohelan 

Foley 

Arsnds 

Oonte 

Ford.  Oerald  B. 

Ashley 

Connaa 

Fountain 

*«plri»l1 

Cowger 

Fraaer 

Ayres 

Culver 

1  IWUVS 

^  ■■ .. — 

ovaCDer 

Daddarto 

Fulton.  Fa. 

Berry 

Danial.Ta. 

Fulton.  Tenn. 

Biasd 

Daniels.  H  J. 

nallflanakts 

Blanton 

Davis,  Oa. 

Oannata 

Blatalk 

Da  via.  Wis. 

Oaydoa 

ll/»fy 

delaOana 

Oettys 

Boland 

DeUenhack 

Gibbons 

Brotsman 

Dent 

Oonaales 

Brawn,  rauo 

DOBObtW 

Oimy 

BRiybUl.Ta. 

Dam 

Orsen,Orag. 

Burke.  Mass. 

Downing 

Green.  Fa. 

Burton.  Calif. 

Dulskl 

OiUBths 

Burtoo.  Utah 

Gude 

Button 

Dwysr 

Hagaa 

Byrne,  ft. 

Edwards.  La. 

Hamiltoo 

Oaffeiy 

Bnberg 

Hanley 
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Hansen,  Idaho 

Barsha 

Harvey 

Hastings 

Hathaway 

H*bert 

Helatoski 

Henderson 

Hicks 

Holifleld 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Howard 

HuU 

Hun  gate 

Ichord 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones.  N.C. 

Karth 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Keith 

Klucsynski 

Koch 

Kuykendall 

Kyros 

Latu 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McCuUooh 

McOade 

McDonald. 

Mich. 
McFall 
McMillan 
Macdonald. 


Meeds 

Melcher 
Meskill 
Michel 
MUler,  CaUf . 
MUls 


Mink 

MlnshaU 

MlzeU 

Monagan 

Morgan 

Morse 


,  Mass. 


MacOregor 

Madden 

Mahon 

MalUlard 

Marsh 

Matstmaga 

May 


Murphy,  ni. 

Natcber 

Nelsen 

Nix 

O'Hara 

Olsen 

O'NelU, 

Passman 

PeUy 

Pepper 

Perkins 

PettU 

PhUbln 

Pickle 

Pike 

Pimle 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Price,  Ul. 

Prj-or.  Ark. 

Puclnski 

Qule 

Randall 

Rees 

Reld,  N.T. 

Reuss 

Rivers 

RoblBon 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Ruppe 


Ruth 
Ryan 

Sandman 

Saylor 

Bchneebeli 

Bcbwengel 

Shipley 

Sbriver 

Slsk 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith,  N.T. 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stuckey 

Symington 

Taylor 

Teague.  Tex. 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Tieman 

Udall 

miman 

VanDeerUn 

Vander  Jagt 

VanUc 

Vigorlto 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

Watson 

Watts 

Wbalen 

Whltten 

WidnaU 

Wiggins 

Williams 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wold 

Wright 

Wyman 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young 

Zablockl 

Zwach 


NOT  VOTINO— 97 


Anderson. 

OaUf. 
Anderson,  HI. 
Baring 
Bamtt 
BeU.OalU. 
BeviU 
BoUing 


Brasoo 

Brock 

Brooks 

Brown,  OaUf . 

Burk0.Fla. 

Burlison,  Mo. 

Bush 

OabeO 

Cederberg 

ChishoUn 

Clausen. 

DobH. 
Clay 
Colmar 
Conyers 
Corbett 
Dawson 
Dlggs 
Dingell 
Dowdy 
Bckhardt 
Edmnndsnn 
Farbetein 
Felghan 
Ford. 

William  D. 


Foreman 

Frellnghuysen 

Fuqua 

Gallagher 

Glalmo 

GUbert 

Ooldwater 

Halpem 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Hawkins 

Johnson,  OaUf. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Kee 

Kirwan 

LAndrum 


Leggett 

Iiennon 

Long,  La. 

Lowensteln 

Lukens 

McCloskey 

McEwen 

Mathlas 

Mikva 

Mollohan 

Moorhead 

Morton 


Murphy,  N.T. 
Nedzl 
O'Konskl 
O'Neal,  Ga. 
Ottinger 


Patman 
I>atten 
Poage 
Podell 
PoUock 
PoweU 
Purcell 
Qulllen 
Reifel 
Rhodes 
Roberts 
Rogers,  Fla. 
Roybal 
St  Germain 
St.Onge 
Satterfleld 
Schadeberg 
Scheuer 
Sebeliua 
Stanton 
Steed 
Stokes 
Stubblefield 
Sullivan 
Taft 

Teagua,  OaUf. 
Thompson.  N.J. 
Tunney 
White 
Wilson, 
Charles  H. 


So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

ISr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Rhodes. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  California  with  Mr.  B«U  at 
California. 

Bfr.  Tannnii  with  Mr.  McBwen. 

Mr.  Brasoo  with  Mr.  Pollock. 

Mr.  Farbataln  with  Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  Patmaa  with  Mr.  Balfd. 

Mr.  O'Neal  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Lukeoa^ 

Mr.  Patten  with  Mr.  Frellnghuysen. 

Mr.  Tttompeon  of  Mew  Jersey  with  Ifr. 
Hanna, 
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Mrs.  SuUlvan  with  Mr.  Teague  of  Califor- 
nia. 

Bfr.  White  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Cabell  with  Mr.  Bush. 

Mr.  Brooks  with  Mr.  Brock. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Sebeliua. 

Mr.  Moss  with  Mr.  Mathlas. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Halpem. 

Mr.  Dingell  with  Mr.  Cederberg. 

Mr.  Edmondson  with  Mr.  Schadeberg. 

Mr,  Felghan  with  Mr.  Taft. 

Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen. 

Mr.  GUbert  with  Mr.  Corbett. 

Mr.  Roberts  with  Mr.  Langen. 

Mr.  St  Germain  with  Mr.  Stanton. 

Mr.  Glalmo  with  Mr.  Nedzl. 

Mr.  Fuqua  with  Mr.  Foreman. 

Mr.  Podell  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Mlkva  with  Mr.  Clay. 

Mr.  Colmer  with  Mr.  Burke  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Brademas  with  Mr.  Scheuer. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  Ooldwater. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida  with  Mr.  Morton. 

Mr.  Stubblefield  with  Mr.  Qulllen. 

Mr.  William  D.  Ford  with  Mr.  Diggs. 

Mr.  Dowdy  with  Mr.  Baring. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Bevlll. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  O'Konskl. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  with  Mr.  Kir- 
wan. 

Mr.  Eckhardt  with  Mr.  Purcell. 

Mr.  Moorhead  with  Mr.  Ottinger. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mrs.  Chls- 
holm. 

Mr.  Leggett  with  Mr.  Burlison  of  Missouri. 

Mr.  Tunney  with  Mr.  PoweU. 

Mr.  Lowensteln  with  Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr.  Satterfleld  with  Mr.  Roybal. 

Mr.  Stokes  with  Mr.  St.  Onge. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  with  Mr.  Steed. 

Mr.  Kee  with  Mr.  MoUohan. 

Messrs.  MCMILLAN,  ICHORD. 
YATES,  EVINS  of  Termessee.  KEITH, 
STAFFORD,  PETTIS,  GUDE,  and 
LATTA  changed  their  votes  from  "yea" 
to  "nay." 

Mr.  DERWINSKI  changed  his  vote 
from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  re(»rded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr,  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  ttie  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  refused. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  w 
peared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  ASHBROC^.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  gnnind  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

The  Dooiiceeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sogeant-at-Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — ^yeas  238,  nays  94.  not  voting  98.  as 
follows : 

(RoU  Na  92] 
TKAS— 238 


Abbltt 

Ayies 

Brown,  Ohio 

Adair 

Belcher 

BroyhUl,  N.C. 

Adams 

Berry 

BroyhlU,  Va. 

Addabbo 

Burke.  Mass. 

Albwrt 

Burton.  Oallf. 

Blatmk 

Bvuton.ntah 

Anderson, 

Boggs 

Button 

Tenn. 
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Anderson. 

Callt. 
Auderaon,  111. 
Banng 
Barrett 
Bell.  C»llf. 
BevUl 
BolUng 
Brmdemas 
Prasco 
Brock 
Brooks 
Brown,  callf. 
Burke.  Fla. 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Bush 
Cm  bell 
Cblabolm 
Clay 
Colmer 
Conyers 
Dawson 
Diffis 
DlngeU 
Dowdy 
Bckhardt 
Edmondson 
Krlenbom 
Parbsteln 
Felghan 
Fisher 
FOrd. 

WUUam  D. 
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Fraaer 
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Olalmo 
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Johnson,  Calif. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Kee 
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McBwen 
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Murphy.  N.Y. 
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O'Neal.  Ga. 


Ottlnger 
Patman 
Patten 
Poas* 
PodaU 
PoUock 
PoweU 
PuTceU 
QulUen 
RaUsback 
Held.  N.T. 
Reirel 
Rhode* 
Roberte 
Rogers,  Fla. 
Roybal 
St  Germain 
Satterfleld 
Schadeberg 
Scheuer 
Schneebeil 
SUggers 
Stokes 
Stubblefleld 
Sullivan 
Taft 

Teague.  Calif. 
Thompaon.  N.J. 
Tunney 
Ullman 
White 
Wilson. 
Charles  H. 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 
Tbe  Clerk  announced   the  following 
pairs: 

Ut.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Rhodes. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  CalUomU  with  Mr.  Bell 
<a  California. 

Mr.  Lennon  with  Mr.  McSwen. 

Mr.  Brasco  with  Mr.  Pollock. 

Mr.  Fartoateln  with  Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  Patman  with  Mr.  Relfel. 

Mr.  O'Neal  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Lukens. 

Mr.  Patt«n  with  Mr   FreUnghuysen. 

Mr.   Thompson    of   New   Jersey   with   Mr. 
Hanna. 

Mrs.   StUllvan   with   Mr.    Teague  of  Call- 
fomla. 

Mr.  White  with  Mr.  Erlenbom. 

Mr.  Cabell  with  Mx.  Biuh. 

Mr.  Brooks  with  Mr.  Brock. 

Mr.   Jonea  of  Tennessee  with   Mr.   Land- 
grebe. 

Mr.  Mom  with  Mr.  Mathlaa. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Halpem. 

Mr.  Dlngell  with  Mr    RaUsback. 

Mr.  Bdmondaon  with  Mr.  Schadeberg. 

Mr.  Felghan  with  Mr.  Taft. 

Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mr.  Reld  of  New  Tork. 

Mr.  Gilbert  with  Mr  Mills. 

Mr.  Roberte  with  Mr.  Langen. 

Mr.  St  Germain  with  Mr.  Schneebeil. 

Mr.  Olalmo  with  Mr.  Nedsl. 

Mr.  Fuqua  with  Mr  Foreman. 

Mr.  Podell  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Mlkra  with  Mr.  CUy. 

Mr.  Colmer  with  Mr.  Burke  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Brartemas  with  Mr.  Scheuer. 

Mr.  Cbarlaa  H.  WUsoa  with  Mr.  Ooldwater. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida  with  Mr.  Morton. 

Mr.  Stubblefleld  with  Mr.  QulUen. 

Mr.  WUUam  D.  Ford  with  Mr.  Digga. 

Mr.  Dowdy  with  Mr.  Baring. 

Mr.  Long  of  LouUlana  with  Mr.  BerlU. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  CKooskl. 

Mr.    Andeiaon    of    California    with    Mr. 
Klrwan. 

Mr.  lekhardt  with  Mr.  Puroell. 

Mr.  Moorhead  with  Mr.  Dawson. 

Mr.  Brown  of  CaUfomla  with  Mrs.  Chia- 
holm. 

Mr.  Leggett  with  Mr.  BurUson. 

Mr.  Tunney  with  Mr  PoweU. 

Mr.  Lowensteln  with  Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr.  Satterfleld  with  Mr.  Roybal. 

Mr.  Stokas  with  Mr.  Frassr. 

Mr.  Fisher  with  Mr.  Ottlnger. 

Mr.  Staggers  with  Mr.  AndersMi  of  T*n. 


The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


Mr.    SEBELTOS    and    Mr.    BIAOOI 
changed  their  votes  from  "yea"  to  "najr." 


SUBSIDIZED  TRANSPORTATION  FOR 
DEPARTMENT  OP  HEALTH,  EDU- 
CATION. AND  WELFARE  EMPLOY- 
EES TO  ROCKVILLE,  MD. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  14385)  to  provide  au- 
thority for  subsidized  transportation  for 
Public  Health  Service  employees  affected 
by  the  transfer  to  the  Parklawn  Build- 
ing In  Rockville,  Md. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THB    COMMTTTKS    Or   THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  le  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  14385,  with 
Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  UUe  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Jar- 
man)  will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Springex)  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  was  introduced 
at  the  request  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  we 
held  hearings  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Public  Health  and  Welfare  on  this 
bill  earlier  this  year.  All  the  testimony 
we  received  was  favorable  to  the  bill, 
and  we  recommend  Its  passage  by  the 
House. 

The  Health  Services  and  Mental 
Health  Administration,  together  with 
the  Consumer  Protection  and  Environ- 
mental Health  Services,  have  been  relo- 
cated into  a  single  office  building  in  Rock- 
ville, Md.  The  building  Lb  approximately 
18  miles  from  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  building  located 
here  in  the  District,  and,  of  the  approxi- 
mately 5,000  employees  who  have  been 
relocated.  2,500  live  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  Virginia,  and  Prince  Georges 
Coimty.  Public  transportaUon  from  these 
areas  to  this  new  building  Is  expensive 
and  time  consuming. 

In  order  to  ease  hardship  on  employees 
who  have  been  relocated  to  this  building, 
the  bill  would  provide  for  a  subsidy  to 
assist  employees  for  a  limited  time  in 
meeting  Increased  commuting  costs. 

The  authority  of  the  bill  Is  limited  to 
a  2-year  period,  and  I  can  assure  the 
^ouse  that  I  will  oppose  any  extension  of 
this  authority  In  the  future. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  net  cost 
to  the  United  States  will  be  approxi- 
mately $150,000  during  this  2-year  pe- 
riod, by  which  time  it  Is  anUclpated  that 


all  affected  employees  will  have  made 
other  arrangements  for  their  transpor- 
tation. 

The  Veterans'  AdmlnlstraUon  has 
similar  authority  to  cover  its  employees, 
and,  when  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion moved  to  its  new  quarten.  In  Oer- 
mantown,  Md.,  similar  authority  for 
limited  transportation  subsidies  for  em- 
ployees was  granted.  In  other  words, 
there  is  nothing  new  and  precedent  set- 
ting about  this  bill,  and  I  recommend  its 
passage. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  has  recently  moved  certain  of  Its 
activities  to  new  offices  located  in  Rock- 
ville. Md.  This  will  require  the  relocation 
of  the  place  of  work  for  approximately 
5,000  employees.  Up  to  this  time  these 
people  have  worked  in  downtown  Wash- 
ington or  Just  across  the  river  in  Virginia. 
Many  of  them  live  in  Virginia,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  or  Prince  Georges 
County.  Md.,  and  find  themselves  with  a 
commuting  problem  of  some  proportions. 
For  some  of  them,  the  trip  by  public 
transportation  to  and  from  the  new  place 
of  work  would  take  as  much  as  4  hours 
each  day  and  the  fare  involved  In  doing 
so  could  mount  to  12.50  a  day  or  more,  of 
which  the  employee  will  pay  ai>proxl- 
mately  $1. 

EventuaUy  personal  adjustments  can 
be  made  to  minimize  or  eliminate  the 
problem  for  most  employees.  Some  may 
change  Jobs  but  most  will  And  ways,  or 
ways  will  be  provided  by  regular  trans- 
portation agencies,  to  make  reaching 
Rockville  practical.  Meanwhile,  the  De- 
partment is  faced  with  an  emergency. 
Loss  of  trained  people  in  large  numbers 
would  seriously  hamper  the  operation  of 
the  vital  activities  carried  on  in  the  De- 
partment. This  bill  would  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  subsidize  or  otherwise  arrange 
for  transportation  for  the  employees 
needing  It.  The  arrangement  can  last  no 
more  than  2  years. 

It  is  expected  that  employees  will  con- 
tinue to  pay  most  of  the  cost  and  the  De- 
partment will  absorb  the  remainder.  Es- 
timates indicate  a  cost  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  about  $90,000  a  year  over  and 
above  that  part  paid  by  the  employees. 

The  effort  to  consolidate  functions  and 
to  locate  places  of  emplojmient  outside 
the  city  area  Is  to  be  commended.  It  does 
cause  some  disruption  at  first  as  was  seen 
in  the  case  of  the  removal  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  to  Galthersburg, 
Md.,  some  years  ago  but  it  does  eventually 
work  out  to  advantage  for  everyone.  In 
the  case  mentioned  and  in  others  where 
similar  problems  arose,  the  use  of  sub- 
sidized transportation  was  approved  and 
It  seemed  to  do  the  Job. 

Mr.  HOOAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  In  giving 
my  full  supiMrt  to  HJl.  14385, 1  am  a  co- 
q>onaor  of  an  Identical  bill. 

The  transfer  and  consolidation  of 
DJ5.  Public  Health  Service  offices  to  the 
Parklawn  Building  In  RockvUle,  Md.,  will 
ultimately  touch  about  5,000  F^ederal 
employees — many  from  my  district. 

Included  in  the  move  from  17  scattered 
locations  are  the  Health  Service  and 
Mental  Health  Association,  the  Consumer 
Protection  and  Environmental  Health 
Services  of  HEW. . 
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For  many  employees,  particularly 
those  at  the  lower  grades,  the  move  cre- 
ates extreme  difficulties.  These  Federal 
workers  depend  on  pubLc  transportation 
as  the  only  way  they  can  get  to  work. 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  has  recommended  that  a 
bus  subsidy  program  be  created  to  lessen 
the  economic  burden  on  those  employees 
who  must  use  public  transport. 

H.R.  14385  was  drafted  in  line  with  the 
HEW  recommendations  and  proposes  a 
subsidy  program  that  would  last  up  to  2 
years  following  the  date  of  the  move. 

The  total  cost  of  the  temporary  sub- 
sidy Is  estimated  at  $93,750  for  the  last 
half  of  fiscal  1970  and  $187,500  for  the 
remainder  of  the  project  period. 

About  $150,000  expected  to  be  collected 
from  the  sale  of  tickets  to  employees, 
would  be  applied  to  defray  the  total  cost 
to  HEW. 

In  giving  my  support  to  this  bill,  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  do  the  same.  H.R.  14385 
is  a  good  bill  and  would  grant  relief  for 
workers  who  might  otherwise  be  dis- 
placed by  the  agency  consolidation.  This 
kind  of  relief  has  been  given  in  the  past 
by  other  agencies  when  similar  moves 
took  place.  In  my  opinion  it  is  certainly 
warranted  in  this  Instance. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  also  rise 
in  support  of  this  legislation  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  OUDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  has  ex- 
pressed it.  this  bill  is  not  precedent 
setting.  It  has  been  the  type  of  procedure 
which  has  been  carried  out  by  both  the 
private  and  the  public  sector  in  order  to 
make  the  transition  from  one  location  to 
sjiother  by  the  employees  smoother  and 
more  efficient.  When  the  National  Geo- 
graphic Society  moved  production  facili- 
ties to  Galthersburg  from  downtown 
Washington,  the  society  instituted  sub- 
sidized bus  service  to  transport  Its  em- 
ployees from  various  points  in  the  metro- 
politan area.  A  number  of  Government 
agencies  have  been  authorized  by  Con- 
gress to  take  similar  action.  The  consoli- 
dation of  some  of  the  offices  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  at  the  Parklawn  site  will  not 
improve  the  efficiency  of  the  Department 
if  it  is  accomplished  at  the  price  of  nu- 
merous resignations  and  a  decline  in  em- 
ployee morale.  This  bill  will  ease  the 
transition  for  many  loyal  and  experi- 
enced HEW  employees,  and  contribute  to 
a  smooth-running  department. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  (Mr.  O'Hara). 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa a  question  or  two. 

As  I  understand  it  from  reading  the 
report,  the  people  who  are  going  to  be 
at  Rockville  have  previously  been  in  some 
18  offices  around  the  metropolitan  area: 
is  that  right? 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Yes,  that  is  the  testi- 
mony given  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Well.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I 
understood  it  also,  this  building  in  Rock- 


ville is  vrtthin  the  metropolitan  area.  It 
is  not  beyond  the  metropolitan  area  as 
Germantown  was  at  the  time  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  was  moved  out 
there;  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  JARMAN.  The  testimony  before 
the  committee  was  that  the  single  office 
building  to  which  the  move  is 
being  made  Is  about  18  miles  from 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  and  approximately  18  to  20 
miles  from  several  of  the  buildings  in 
Arlington,  Va. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  intend 
to  vote  against  this  bill  because  I  do  not 
believe  that  if  a  move  is  made  within  the 
metropolitan  area  of  the  same  city  in 
which  the  offices  have  heretofore  been 
located  that  there  is  any  need  for  addi- 
tional travel  funds. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  May  I  say,  I  was 
somewhat  of  the  same  opinion  as  the 
gentleman  from  Michigsm  with  reference 
to  this  until  I  learned  the  nature  of  the 
problems  brought  out  in  the  hearings 
for  those  who  would  have  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  subsidization. 

It  was  my  understanding  from  the 
hearings  that  there  would  be  a  tremen- 
dous number  of  black  people  who  would 
not  be  able  to  get  housing  out  in  that 
area  and  that  a  great  many  of  the  peo- 
ple who  are  employed  in  the  downtown 
area  would  move  to  the  suburbs  some- 
where near,  approximately,  the  area 
where  this  facility  would  be  located.  It 
was  for  that  reason  that  I  supported  the 
legislation.  I  do  believe  that  It  ought 
to  be  limited,  as  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  said,  to  2  years, 
in  order  to  enable  these  people  to  make 
the  adjustment. 

Ordinarily,  may  I  say,  I  would  be  op- 
posed to  this  kind  of  legislation.  It  Just 
does  not  seem  to  me  that  you  ought  to 
be  paying  this  dnd  of  subsidy,  which 
would  be  approximately  $1.50  per  person 
a  day.  The  estimated  cost  Is  about  $2.50 
per  day,  as  I  understand,  of  which  a 
dollar  would  be  paid  by  the  employee 
and  $1.50  would  be  paid  by  the  Federal 
Government.  I  thought  this  was  an  ex- 
ceptional clroumstance  in  relation  to  a 
certain  group  of  people  who  would  have 
difficulty  in  getting  housing  in  that  area 
and  which  I  am  sure  they  would  prefer 
to  have  because  they  are  in  the  nature 
of  permanent  employees. 

I  do  not  know  whether  that  would 
change  the  mind  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan,  but  I  say  If  it  had  not  been 
for  what  I  thought  was  this  unusual  sit- 
uation which  was  brought  out  in  the 
committee.  I  would  not  have  supported 
the  legislation. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  contribution.  He  has  helped  me 
understand  why  the  committee  has  re- 
quested their  bill.  Nevertheless,  it  seems 
to  me  there  must  be  a  problem  of  inade- 
quate pay  scales  if  people  cannot  afford 
to  make  that  move  with  the  agency,  and 
we  ought  to  be  looking  into  it.  We  also 
ought  to  be  making  reasonably  priced 
housing  available  nearby. 

I  am  also  worried  about  the  precedent. 
It  is  a  precedent  somewhat  different  from 
the  AEC  case,  because  at  that  time,  some 
dozen  or  15  years  ago,  Germantown  was 
even  farther  beyond  the  metropolitan 


area  than  it  is  today.  I  understand  the 
reasons  why  the  committee  has  reported 
this  bill.  Nevertheless.  I  intend  to  vote 
against  it  and  wish  to  make  that  known. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'HARA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  One  additional  piece  of 
information  that  might  be  of  value  to  the 
gentleman  is  that  there  is  a  precedent 
in  the  AEC  and  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. Our  understanding  is  that  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  has  a  continuing 
authority  for  exactly  what  is  being  done 
in  this  more  limited  period  of  time. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  tc  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Hats)  . 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the 
distinguished  gentleman  for  yielding.  I 
Just  want  to  say  that  this  whole  Idea  is 
ridiculous,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned.- 1 
have  not  heard  anybody  get  up  and  offer 
a  bill  to  subsidize  the  coal  miners  In  my 
district  when  a  mine  closes  down  because 
It  has  worted  out,  and  they  open  a  new 
shaft  18  miles  away.  They  either  drive 
there  and  go  to  work  or  they  do  not  go. 

Of  course.  I  was  not  too  Impressed  with 
the  argument  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois, because  everything  that  goes  on 
aroimd  here,  where  you  want  to  sp)end 
money,  if  you  cannot  get  fimds  in  one 
way,  you  hang  an  ethnic  tag  on  It  and 
say,  "We  have  to  do  it  because  these  are 
poor  black  people,"  or  something  else.  I 
thought  we  passed  a  law  providing  that 
they  could  get  housing  in  Rockville  or 
any  place  else.  You  cannot  deny  those 
l}eople  housing  out  there  11  they  want 
to  get  out  there  and  pay  for  it. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  We  do  have  such  a 
law,  and  I  think  it  is  true  that  there  is 
an  antidiscrimination  law  in  the  county 
of  Montgomery.  But  may  I  say  as  a  prac- 
tical matter  it  is  difficult  for  these  people 
to  get  housing  in  that  immediate  area. 
I  happen  to  live  in  Montgomery  County, 
not  near  Rockville,  but  I  do  know  that 
black  people  would  probably  have  quite 
a  bit  of  difficulty  getting  housing. 

There  is  one  thing  further.  This  mi^t 
not  change  the  gentleman's  mind,  but  It 
might  affect  it  somewhat.  HEW  have  cer- 
tain qualified  people  in  that  field,  and 
they  feel  sure  that  those  people  will  try 
to  shift  to  other  agencies  which  are  down 
here  in  this  area  where  they  live. 

This  Is  why  we  had  the  2 -year  period 
in  there.  We  felt  perhaps  HEW  could 
work  this  problem  out  within  the  2 -year 
period  for  those  people  who  wanted  to 
make  the  change,  and  that  they  could 
make  a  gradual  shift.  What  they  did  not 
went  was  to  have  a  sudden  shift  of 
several  himdred  of  these  people  who  are 
skilled,  if  they  went  to  some  other 
agency,  If  possible,  and  I  think  it  is  pos- 
sible. I  think  the  gentleman  is  cognizant 
of  the  fact  there  are  various  moves  be- 
tween agencies. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  would  be  willing  to  give 
the  gentleman  odds  that  HEW  could  get 
along  without  anybody  who  wants  to 
quit.  I  thought  there  was  a  policy  in 
effect  right  now  that  vacancies  in  the 
Government  are  not  supposed  to  be  filled. 
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So  th«t  would  make  it  more  difflcult  to 
shift. 

I  do  not  care  what  the  ethnic  deriva- 
tion or  the  color  Is,  I  would  give  the 
gentleman  odds  that  everybody  who 
works  there  has  an  automobile,  and  the 
freeway  runs  both  ways.  There  Is  a  great 
deal  less  traffic  going  to  Rockville  in  the 
morning  than  coming  this  way,  and 
there  is  a  great  deal  less  traffic  coming 
from  Rockville  in  the  evening  than  going 
out.  because  I  have  been  on  the  freeway 
both  times  coming  from  Ohio,  and  there 
is  no  reason  why  they  cannot  drive  out 
there,  the  way  tens  of  thousands  of  other 
employees  of  all  ethnic  derivations  or 
shades  and  colors  do  right  now. 

I  am  Just  saying  to  the  gentleman  the 
people  I  represent  would  resent  it  if  they 
knew  that  we  were  using  their  tax  dol- 
lars to  subsidize  somebody  who  drives  to 
work.  I  think  It  is  ridiculous. 

Mr.  SPRINOER.  The  gentleman  says 
everybody  has  an  automobile.  I  think  our 
evidence  before  indicated  there  were 
many  of  these  people  who  did  not  have 
that  kind  of  transportation,  but  they 
would  ride  the  buses. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Does  the  gentleman  mean 
to  tell  me  there  is  anybody  who  is  work- 
ing for  HEW  who  cannot  afford  an  auto- 
mobile? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  did  not  say  that.  I 
said  they  all  do  not  necessarily  have  an 
automobile. 

Mr.  HAYS.  There  Is  only  one  color  that 
an  automobile  salesman  has  in  his  lexi- 
con, and  that  is  green.  If  one  has  enough 
green,  the  salesman  will  sell  one  a  car.  If 
these  people  think  enough  of  their  jobs, 
if  they  think  the  Jobs  are  good  enough 
that  they  want  to  buy  a  car  to  get  to 
them.  fine.  But  I  will  not  reach  into  my 
taxpayers'  pockets  to  pay  for  these  peo- 
ple to  go  to  work. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  out  of 
5.000  people  involved  in  this  relocation 
move,  the  testimony  to  the  committee 
was  that  500  to  600  would  be  particularly 
alTected  by  the  hardship  of  the  move, 
and  they  would  be  the  Jiostlflcation  for 
the  use  of  charter  buses  during  this  max- 
imum 2 -year  period  of  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  addition  to  that,  we 
had  also  testimony  In  the  hearings  and 
in  looking  to  the  precedents  of  the  past 
we  thought  there  was  a  financial  or  fis- 
cal aspect  to  the  passage  of  this  bill. 

Let  me  read  two  or  three  sentences  of 
the  testimony  from  HEW  as  they 
thought  it  affected  the  Department  in 
terms  of  trying  to  keep  trained  employ- 
ees and  trying  not  to  lose  them.  They 
said  in  their  testimony : 

Th«  agenclM  would  beneflt  by  retaining 
skUlad  and  valuable  employees  who  might 
ottaerwlae  leave.  The  Individuals  would  bene- 
flt by  receiving  assistance  provided  by  the 
subsidy,  thus  enabling  them  to  remain  with 
the  agencies. 

Over  the  past  month*  we  have  endeavored 
to  assist  our  employ  see  in  m»>tng  this  move. 
We  have  had  faoe-to-face  discussions  with 
several  thousand  of  the  employees  involved 
In  the  move  A  matter  of  deep  concern  ex- 
pressed repeatedly  has  centered  upon  Um 
problem  of  tnuisportatlon.  both  as  to  time 
and  cost. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  as  long  as 
3  to  4  hours  could  be  Involved  under 
present  transportation  for  some  employ- 


eee,  that  it  would  take  that  long  to  get 
out  to  Rockville  and  back  to  their  homes. 
Many  employee*  are  now  engaged  In  de- 
termining whether  they  will  remain  with  the 
agencies  involved.  Many  who  wish  to  remain 
will  find  It  extremely  difflcult  because  of  the 
factors  cited.  We  believe  the  availability  of 
the  subsidy  will  be  a  major  factor  In  their 
decision. 

Let  me  also  add,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  lake 
it  that  it  has  not  been  sufficiently  em- 
phasized In  the  debate  so  far  that  It  is 
planned  each  employee  riding  the  sub- 
sidized bus  would  pay  approximately  $1. 
The  additional  amount  of  money,  or  an 
estimated  total  of  $150,000  over  the  2- 
year  period,  would  be  the  cost  to  the 
U.S.  Government 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JARMAN.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  GUDE.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  comments.  He  has  well  pointed  out 
that  it  is  not  so  easy  for  some  of  these 
employees  to  find  housing  as  we  believe 
sitting  here,  and  it  is  not  so  easy  for 
some  of  these  employees  to  find  trans- 
portation to  and  from  their  work. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  com- 
ments. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JARMAN.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  I  want  to  concur  in  the 
comments  of  my  colleague  from  Mary- 
land 'Mr.  Gttdb),  with  whom  I  am  a 
cosponsor  of  an  Identical  bill  to  achieve 
this  objective. 

Would  the  gentleman  agree  that  most 
of  these  employees — the  500  to  600  em- 
ployees who  would  be  affected  by  this, 
who  are  dependent  upon  public  trans- 
portation— in  effect  are  primarily  at  the 
lowest  nmg  of  the  ladder? 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Yes.  I  would  cerUinly 
agree  with  the  gentleman  on  that.  That 
is  the  testimony. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  So  It  might  not  be  as 
easy  for  them  to  have  access  to  the  "long 
green"  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  referred 
to  in  order  to  be  able  to  buy  an  auto- 
mobile for  transportation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman 
yield  further? 

Mr.  JARMAN.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
further. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  I  want  to  emphasize,  as 
the  gentleman  said,  that  most  of  the 
cost  of  this  transportation  will  be  paid 
for  by  the  employees  themselves,  and 
that  it  is  only  a  temporary  expedient  to 
enable  them  to  bridge  a  difficult  change 
which  this  move  has  imposed  upon  them. 
There  is  ample  precedent  with  other 
similar  moves  by  Federal  agencies  to 
grant  this  kind  of  relief. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairman.  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JARMAN.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Could  the  gentleman  in- 
form the  committee  as  to  precisely  why 
the  agency  was  moved  in  the  first  place? 

Mr.  JARMAN.  The  decision  was  made 
in  the  last  administration  to  try  to  con- 
solidate many  of  the  activities  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  and  the  tiealtli 


services  and  mental  health  administra- 
tion. As  has  been  indicated  in  the  debate 
so  far.  employees  are  being  drawn  from 
18  different  locations  in  the  metropolitan 
area  into  this  one  building  where  reloca- 
tion is  being  made. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Would  it  not  be  logical 
to  assume  that,  rather  than  moving  the 
mountain  to  some  of  the  Mohammedans, 
we  might  be  in  a  better  economic  condi- 
tion and  they  might  be  better  able  to 
afford  their  own  transportation  if  the 
moimtain  should  be  left  where  it  is  so 
that  the  Mohammedans  who  caimot  af- 
ford the  transportation  would  not  need 
to  travel  so  far,  and  we  would  save  a  lot 
of  money  as  a  result? 

Mr.  JARMAN.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman, the  move  has  already  been  made. 
The  Department  testified  to  its  own  de- 
cision based  on  efficiency  of  operation 
and  the\ieed  for  consolidation. 

Mr.  JAi^OBS.  I  only  asked  the  ques- 
tion for  the  record,  so  that  the  commit- 
tee perhaps  might  learn  from  this  experi- 
ence more  wisdom  as  to  making  a  deci- 
sion when  there  is  a  request  to  spend  vast 
sums  to  move  Government  facilities 
which  are  already  perfectly  serviceable 
where  they  are. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman, in  the  questioning  during  the 
committee  hearings  a  very  definite  effort 
was  made  by  several  committee  members 
to  bring  out  the  plans  of  the  Department 
and  to  make  certain  that  the  Depart- 
ment was  not  planning  this  as  any  short- 
term  move  and  that  the  consolidation 
would  be  a  lasting  plan. 

Mr.  VANIK.  iAx.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JARMAN.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  did  not  hear  the  earlier 
part  of  the  colloquy.  Am  I  correct  in 
understanding  that  the  consolidation 
of  HEW  offices  in  this  new  facility  was 
established  without  any  effort  being 
made  by  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration to  determine  whether  or  not 
mass  transportation  facilities  would  be 
adequate  at  the  new  location?  It  is  in- 
credible that  they  should  be  permitted 
to  make  such  a  mistake.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve we  ought  to  bail  them  out  for  their 
mistake.  If  they  have  created  a  difficult 
problem,  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration should  be  answerable  for  It. 
In  their  studies  on  this  facility,  did 
the  General  Services  Administration 
determine  the  availability  of  mass  trans- 
portation to  the  location?  Is  that  not 
one  of  the  factors  with  which  they 
should  have  reckoned? 

Mr.  JARMAN.  I  would  say  in  response 
to  the  gentleman,  it  is  my  tmderstand- 
ing  a  very  careful  siu^ey  was  made.  I  be- 
lieve the  evidence  is  borne  out,  when 
one  considers  that,  with  5.000  employees 
Involved  in  the  move  and  the  consolida- 
tion, it  is  only  500  to  600  of  the  em- 
ployees who  are  in  particular  straits  be- 
cause of  the  transportation  problem. 
Specifically  those  500  or  600  that  this 
bill  is  trying  to  reach. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Am  I  correct  In  under- 
standing there  Is  no  mass  transit  fa- 
cility that  can  handle  the  movement  of 
these  people? 
Mr.  JARMAN.  I  say  again  to  the  gen- 
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tleman  that  there  certainly  Is  mass 
transit  transportation  that  would  help 
many  of  them,  but  there  are  some  in  cer- 
tain localities  who  are  employees  of  the 
Department  who  are  adversely  affected. 
As  I  mentioned  a  moment  ago,  these 
employees,  many  of  them,  would  require 
3  or  4  hours  on  present  transportation 
facilities  to  make  the  run  out  to  Rock- 
ville and  back  to  their  homes. 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  might  say  to  the  gentle- 
man, if  we  are  relocating  Federal  agen- 
cies in  the  future,  my  community  has 
a  first-rate  mass  transit  system.  We 
would  be  very  happy  to  invite  the  atten- 
tion of  the  authorities  to  locating  Gov- 
ernment facilities  on  an  established  sys- 
tem that  is  already  in  operation,  substan- 
tially paid  for  by  the  people  of  the  com- 
munity. We  do  not  ask  for  a  subsidy  of 
this  type  to  move  people  around  from 
Industry  to  industry.  It  seems  to  me  that 
this  is  the  kind  of  an  adjustment  that 
should  be  made  by  those  responsible  for 
relocating  the  facility. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  the  precedent  has  been  set  a 
number  of  times  before.  As  mentioned  a 
moment  ago,  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion has  a  continuing  authorization  to  do 
exactly  what  we  are  doing  in  this  one- 
shot  instance. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JARMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  SPRINOER.  I  think  thi  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Ohio  ought  to 
have  some  idea  of  what  this  involves. 
There  was  not  any  haphazard  thinking 
Involved  In  this  at  all.  For  instance,  we 
will  say  that  this  person  lives  in  north- 
east Washington  and  comes  down  to 
the  triangle  and  catches  the  bus  to 
Chevy  Chase  Circle  and  there  catches 
another  bus  which  takes  him  to  Rock- 
ville or  another  stop  where  he  changes 
and  goes  to  Rockville.  By  either  count, 
there  are  two  or  three  chaivges  that  he 
must  make  from  his  home  to  his  place  of 
work.  And  then  he  comes  back  via  the 
same  route. 

I  know  something  about  the  distin- 
guished gentleman's  situation  in  Cleve- 
land. They  have  an  excellent  situation 
there,  but  might  I  say  also,  because  I 
was  present  when  the  distinguished 
mayor  of  Cleveland  testified  before  our 
transportation  subcommittee  some  10 
years  ago.  since  then  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  given  the  city  of  Cleveland 
a  very  handsome  subsidy  in  order  to  put 
that  excellent,  fine  system  that  Cleve- 
land has  into  operation.  It  Is  one  of  the 
best  in  the  coimtry.  I  would  say.  but  you 
do  not  have  that  kind  of  a  situation  in 
Washington.  Here  you  have  three  sep- 
arate transit  systems,  which  makes  the 
difficulty  that  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa has  been  pointing  out.  I  am  not 
finding  fault  with  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio.  I  am  saying  that  he  has  a  won- 
derful system.  However,  I  say  that  he 
should  give  some  thought  to  the  facts 
in  the  matter. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  I  simply  respond  by 
saying  that  the  testimony  to  the  sub- 
committee was  that  exactly  this  kind 
of  investigation  and  survey  has  been 
made.  The  4.500  of  the  5.000  employees 
are  being  cared  for  in  taking  care  of  this 


problem  in  this  manner.  There  is  a  prob- 
lem as  to  the  500  or  600  and  therefore 
we  have  this  bill. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JARMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr,  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  a 
Uttle  disturbed  at  the  coUoquy  that  has 
taken  place  on  the  fioor.  I  imderstand 
one  of  the  reasons  given  by  the  commit- 
tee in  its  report  is  that  we  haVe  to  keep 
these  skilled  personnel. 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  I  support  subsidy  for  mass 
transit,  but  it  is  something  entirely  sep- 
arate and  apart  from  providing  sub- 
sidies to  individual  workmen  to  get  to 
and  from  their  place  of  employment.  It 
seems  to  me  one  of  the  considerations 
that  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion should  take  up  in  locating  a  facility 
such  as  this  is  determining  how  many 
people  who  work  there  can  acquire  hous- 
ing near  It.  There  Is  no  better  approach 
to  this  problem  than  making  an  effort  to 
determine  whether  the  people  who  work 
ir.  the  facility  can  acquire  accommoda- 
tions reasonably  near  their  place  of  em- 
ployment. This  ought  to  be  one  of  the 
factors  involved  in  relocating  the  agency. 
The  General  Services  Administration 
has  made  a  tremendous  mistake.  I  be- 
lieve. In  locating  the  faciUty  in  Rock- 
ville without  making  certain  that  some 
effort  is  made  to  provide  housing  for  the 
great  number  of  people  who  will  be  using 
and  working  in  the  Rockville  facility. 

Now.  we  hear  some  of  our  colleagues 
from  Maryland  say  that  they  are  on  the 
lower  rung,  they  are  so  far  down  on  the 
rung  that  they  cannot  buy  an  automobile. 
If  they  are  that  unskilled  and  are  that 
far  down  on  the  rung.  I  do  not  think  we 
need  to  transport  them. 

Very  frankly,  if  that  is  all  they  are, 
you  can  get  those  kind  of  people  out  in 
Rockville  and  if  you  cannot  get  them 
there,  come  out  to  my  district.  We  have 
lots  of  them  out  there  who  are  unem- 
ployed, and  we  do  not  ask  you  to  sub- 
sidize them  at  all.  We  will  be  glad  for 
the  Government  to  come  out  there  and 
put  in  an  installation  and  not  ask  you  to 
pay  for  the  transportation  of  any  people 
to  their  place  of  work. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Hats)  ,  when  one  of 
our  plants  shuts  down,  our  people  go 
where  they  can  find  employment,  pay 
their  own  transportation.  They  do  not 
ask  anyone  to  pay  for  it. 

The  people  we  are  considering  in  this 
bill  are  skilled  personnel.  They  are 
skilled,  and  they  are  not  so  poor  that  they 
caimot  buy  an  automobile  somewhere 
along  the  line,  or  join  In  a  carpool  and 
get  to  work  at  their  new  job  location  In 
Rockville. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  that 
whether  an  individual  is  skilled  or  not 
has  no  relationship  to  how  much  money 
he  is  getting.  An  individual  may  be  a 
GS-2  or  GS-3  and  be  highly  skilled  in 
his  job.  The  point  is  that  the  HEW  will 


have  to  go  to  a  lot  of  trouble  to  train  new 
l}eople  for  those  jobs. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JARMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  GUDE.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
again,  I  think  it  is  very  easy  for  someone 
to  go  to  work  at  a  Job  in  a  car.  However, 
it  is  not  easy  for  someone  who  does  not 
have  a  car  to  find  transportation,  and 
even  when  he  can  he  has  to  transfer  two 
or  three  times  on  a  dusty  bus.  This  in  my 
opinion  makes  a  great  deal  of  difference. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JARMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  Representatives  from 
Montgomery  County,  Md.,  where  these 
individuals  are  to  be  employed,  if  we  are 
entirely  clear  on  the  additional  rights 
and  responsibiUties  that  Montgomery 
County  contemplates  with  reference  to 
these  500  or  600  lower-income  people 
who  will  be  employed  at  this  Federal 
facility  in  Rockville.  Am  I  correct  that 
now  as  the  law  reads  with  respect  to 
using  those  people  in  terms  of  impacted 
school  aid,  regarding  those  who  work 
on  Federal  property  in  Montgomery 
County,  which  qualifies  as  an  area  for 
impacted  school  aid,  whether  these  peo- 
ple could  be  used  and  counted  as  being 
employed  in  Montgomery  County  at  a 
Federal  facility,  as  a  result  would  this 
Increase  the  population  eligible  for  im- 
pacted aid  for  that  county? 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  will  yield  fur- 
ther, that  is  not  the  case.  The  impacted 
aid  would  go  to  the  District  of  Colimibia 
in  this  case. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  will  yield 
further,  imder  present  law  is  it  not  true 
that  the  school  superintendent  can  count 
them  either  way.  He  can  count  them  as 
being  employed  at  the  installation  or 
count  them  as  a  part  of  the  school  census. 
Under  the  present  law  he  can  exercise 
that  option  and  do  it  either  way.  It  is 
entirely  possible  that  that  could  happen. 
And  by  the  way.  I  am  pleased  to  see 
someone  here  from  the  State  of  Mary- 
land speaking  in  favor  of  busing.  It  is  en- 
tirely possible  that  these  individuals  will 
be  subsidized  for  transportation  to  the  fa- 
cility, but  the  county  wUl  pick  them  up 
in  terms  of  countability  insofar  as  im- 
pacted aid  is  concerned.  If  that  turns  out 
to  be  the  case  it  would  amount  to  about 
$500  per  student.  That  is  a  lot  of  money 
to  pay  for  a  bus  trip. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  will  yield  fur- 
ther. I  think  it  is  up  to  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  There 
is  a  provision  in  the  law  that  prevents 
Montgomery  County  from  doing  that. 
However,  I  think  that  is  beside  the  point. 

Mr.  CAREY.  The  gentleman  is  stating 
that  at  this  new  facility  the  5,000-odd 
people  employed  there  will  not  be  added 
to  the  rolls  of  Montgomery  County  mak- 
ing them  eligible  for  impacted  school  aid 
sissistance;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  GUDE.  I  do  not  believe  I  can 
speak  for  the  superintendent  of  schools 
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of  our  county  aa  to  how  these  people 
would  be  counted.  Many  of  these  people 
Tilready  live  In  Montgomery  County.  We 
are  not  talking  about  5,000  new  resi- 
dents. We  are  only  talking  about  500 
people  who  need  assistance  for  trans- 
portation. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JARMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  inquire  of  the  Repre- 
sentatives from  suburban  Maryland  if 
their  respective  counties  have  advised 
private  and  public  employers  that  locat- 
ing In  their  counties  imposes  a  distinct 
and  definite  hardship  upon  their  em- 
ployees? 

Is  that  found  in  the  literature  that  the 
county  industrial  development  group 
distributes? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  has  expired. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
order  to  answer  the  question.  I  will  yield 
1  additional  minute  to  the  distinguished 
Chairman. 

Mr.  OUDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  let  me  say  to 
the  gentleman  that  if  he  would  care  to 
eome  out  with  me  to  Montgomery  County 
aloog  Interstate  Route  70S,  I  could  take 
the  gentleman  to  a  ntmiber  of  institu- 
tlODS.  both  public  and  private,  which 
have  a  great  deal  of  trouble  getting  peo- 
ple who  are  In  the  lower  economic  levels 
to  their  place  of  business  in  order  to  work. 
This  Is  a  chronic  problem  in  this  area. 
This  is  not  a  new  problem. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yteid? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman  yielding. 

I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  can  tell  me 
whether  m  not  the  2-year  period  as  car- 
ried in  this  bill— incidentally,  why  did 
you  select  a  2-year  period? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  In 
response  to  the  inquiry  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts,  it  was  my  under- 
standing in  the  hearings,  and  I  was  not 
a  monber  of  the  subcommittee,  but  I  did 
bear  it  in  the  full  committee,  that  they 
felt  they  could  solve  the  problem  within 
a  2-year  period.  I  think  the  committee 
committed  themselves,  and  I  will  stand 
to  be  corrected  by  the  subcommittee 
chairman,  or  the  chairman  of  the  full 
committee,  as  to  whether  or  not  I  am 
right,  but  I  believe  that  we  committed 
ourselves  urtequlvocally  to  2  years,  amd  we 
assured  HEW  that  we  were  not  going  to 
go  beyond  2  years.  That  ought  to  be 
sufficient  time  to  solve  the  problem. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  It  would  seem  to  me  that 
perhaps  a  1-year  period  of  time  would  be 
sufficient  to  solve  the  problem.  I  favor 
the  bill,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  2  years 
is  too  long. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield.  2  years  was  the 
period  of  time  that  the  AEC  needed  to 
handle  a  similar  problem.  There  was 
some  precedent  for  a  2-year  period,  and 
that  is  the  iwrlod  of  time  that  is  In  the 
blU. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  That  was  the  question  I 


was  going  to  ask  next.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  answer. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  H  Jl.  14395. 
My  support  is  most  reluctant,  but  not 
because  I  have  no  sympathy  for  the  em- 
ployees of  the  Public  Health  Service  and 
other  HEW  components  being  trans- 
ferred to  Rockville.  They  have  my  deep- 
est sympathy,  as  I  know  they  will  suffer 
Irreparably  from  this  move  and  I  have 
Joined  many  of  them  in  an  unsuccessful 
effort  to  prevent  it. 

No  amount  of  legislation  we  enact  here 
will  compensate  these  dedicated  em- 
ployees for  the  loss  of  as  much  as  4 
hours  from  every  working  day,  hours 
they  could  spend  for  well-deserved  rest 
and  recreation,  all  because  of  an  arbi- 
trary decision  reached  a  few  years  ago 
to  "decentralize "  our  Government  by 
moving  emi^oyees  almost  ansrwhere  In 
the  United  States  except  the  Nation's 
Capital.  Within  a  few  years  we  have 
seen  thousands  of  Federal  employees  and 
their  families  uprooted  from  their  homes 
here  and  moved  to  such  diverse  locations 
as  Fort  Huachuca.  Ariz.:  St.  Louis.  Mo.; 
and  Austin,  Tex.,  at  a  cost  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  which  has  been  astro- 
nomical. 

Many  of  our  colleagues  may  remem- 
ber the  time  back  in  1967  that  the  Army 
Strategic  Communications  Command 
decided  to  move  to  Fort  Huachuca.  They 
said  it  would  cost  $800,000  to  make  the 
move  of  some  650  employees,  but  the  last 
tabulation  I  received,  and  It  was  far 
from  complete,  was  a  total  cost  of  more 
than  $2  million.  Stratcom  like  HEW, 
wanted  to  consolidate  "under  one  roof." 
So  they  moved  across  the  Nation  to  do 
It,  despite  protests  from  their  employees 
and  the  loss  of  many  skilled  technicians 
who  refused  to  move  with  the  agency. 
Did  they  consolidate?  The  answer  is 
"no."  Any  laymtm  would  know  that  a 
vital  communications  link  between  the 
Joint  Chiefs  in  the  Pentagon  and  one  of 
the  military  services  throughout  the 
world  must  be  Washington-based.  So  we 
now  have  Stratcom  facilities  at  Fort 
Huachuca  and  Stratcom  facilities  in 
Washington,  and  we  are  $2  million 
poorer. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  confident  that  the 
HEW  move  will  cost  at  least  $1  million 
by  the  time  we  have  paid  moving  ex- 
penses for  those  who  move,  moving  ex- 
penses for  the  agency  Itself,  and  other 
miscellaneous  coats  like  the  substdtoed 
tranportation  we  are  voting  here.  HEW 
stfll  will  not  be  consolidated  "under  one 
roof"  and  will  merely  move  from  rented 
facilities  to  rented  facilities. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  say  It  is  high  time 
we  stopped  this  nonsense.  There  Is  plenty 
of  property  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  its  close-in  suburbs  to  house  all  the 
Federal  employees  we  have  here.  There 
are  large  ghetto  areas  of  this  city  crying 
for  the  renovation  that  would  follow 
the  buUdlng  of  a  Federal  facility  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood.  There  are  use- 
able buildings  being  abandoned  and 
blighted  buildings  which  should  be  re- 
placed. 

There  is  no  question,  Mr.  Chairman, 
about  our  need  to  provide  better  facilities 
for  those  of  our  employees  who  are  still 


working  In  such  buildings  as  Main  Navy. 
T-7.  and  other  temporaries.  But  what  we 
need  to  do  is  put  them  in  better  facilities 
here,  not  out  in  the  boondocks.  If  we 
continue  this  policy  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  be  the  biggest  contributor 
to  the  frightening  deterioration  of  this 
Nation's  Capital.  This  city's  only  in- 
dustry is  Government.  Let  us  not  cut  its 
last  line  to  survival. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  14385 
Be  it  eTiacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repretentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purpoae  of  fsclUtatlng  retention  of  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  employees  affected  by  the 
move  of  certain  offices  to  Rockville,  Mary- 
land, and  otherwise  helping  to  ensure  an 
adequate  work  force,  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  may  provide  or  ar- 
range for  transportation  for  such  employees 
who  commute  to  the  site  of  the  new  offices. 
Such  transportation  may  be  provided  or  ar- 
ranged for  only  for  a  period  of  up  to  two 
years  following  the  official  date  of  such  move 
of  offices  and  only  to  the  extent  that  the 
Secretary  determines  that  the  purpose  of 
this  Act  cannot  reasonably  be  achieved  by 
available  transportation,  and  shall  be  pro- 
vided or  arranged  at  such  charge  to  the  user 
as  will  not  unreasonably  Interfere  with 
achieving  this  purpose. 

coMMrrm   amknoments 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  CTerk  will  re- 
port the  committee  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendments: 

On  page  1,  line  4.  strike  out  "employees" 
and  Insert  the  following:  "and  other  em- 
ployees of  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare". 

On  page  1,  line  5,  strike  out  "to"  and  In- 
sert in  Ueu  thereof  "of". 

On  page  1,  line  9,  Insert  "such"  Immedi- 
ately after  "for  ". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  intrigued  by  the 
financing  provisions  of  this  bill.  The 
money  apparently  comes  from  current 
appropriations,  funds  already  made 
available.  Is  this  what  I  read  In  the  bill? 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Yes,  the  testimony  would 
be  that  the  Department  did  not  request 
additional  funds  to  Implement  the  bill, 
but  the  costs  will  be  fimded  within  ex- 
isting appropriated  funds. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  means,  then,  that 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  has  a  mlntnrinm  of  $150,000, 
and  that  is  an  estimate,  that  it  can 
spend  for  any  and  every  purpose;  is  that 
correct? 

I  wonder  how  much  more  money  HEW 
has  available  for  spending  for  purposes 
not  authorized  by  law. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  This  is  over  a  2-year 
period,  atKl  in  the  overall  expenditures 
of  a  department  of  this  size  it  is  the  kind 
of  funds  that  the  Department  would 
have  to  anticipate,  I  would  think. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  is  the  kind  of  expendi- 
ture that  the  Department  would  hare  to 
anticipate,  did  the  gentleman  say? 

Mr.  JARMAN.  I  had  In  mind,  if  the 
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gentleman  will  yield  further,  that  the 
Department  would  have  to  anticipate 
that  there  would  be  expenditures  over  a 
2-year  period  of  time,  that  might  not  be 
completely  identified,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  funding  period.  $150,000  over  a  2- 
year  period  of  time  for  a  Department  of 
this  size,  on  employee  relations,  I  think 
is  reasonable. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  think  this  is  the  worst 
kind  of  a  transportation  precedent  Con- 
gress could  possibly  set.  This  is  not  a 
remote  site.  This  is  within  or  near  the 
metropolitan  area  of  the  Nation's  Capi- 
tal, of  the  city  of  Washington.  If  this 
were  a  remote  site  out  in  the  middle  of  a 
desert  somewhere,  it  might  be  different. 
Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Of  course.  18  miles  or 
20  miles  each  way  involves  86  miles  round 
trip.  In  a  city  the  size  of  Washington,  in 
the  metropolitan  area,  and  out  beyond 
the  area,  that  constitutes  a  real  traffic 
problem  to  many  people. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  the  Government  next 
go  to  Crystal  City  and  set  up  some  kind 
of  a  subsidized  transportation  deal  for 
those  who  are  being  moved  there  by  an- 
other agency  of  Government,  perhaps  for 
employees  who  live  in  Maryland  and  will 
work  in  Crystal  City?  How  far  does  this 
thing  go?  Do  we  go  out  to  Dallas,  Tex., 
Chicago.  Boston,  and  Los  Angeles  imder 
similar  circumstances  and  pay  for  trans- 
portation? 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  HAYS.  I  see  a  headline  here  in 
the  afternoon  paper  that  says  that  a 
Charles  Coimty  plant,  that  is  in  Mary- 
land, is  being  moved  to  Korea.  Are  we 
going  to  subsidize  those  workers? 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  is  hard  to  say.  Under 
the  terms  of  this  bill  and  if  the  Govern- 
ment takes  care  of  one  group  of  workers 
it  probably  should  take  care  of  others. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  JARMAN.  Let  me  simply  add  that 
this  subcommittee  and  the  full  commit- 
tee was  very  much  concerned  over  the 
same  thing  that  the  gentleman  speaks 
of.  We  made  it  very  definite  in  the  hear- 
ings that  on  the  passage  of  the  bill,  it 
would  only  be  for  a  2-year  period  and 
that  there  would  be  no  extension.  We 
did.  It  also.  If  I  may  say  to  the  gentleman, 
because  there  has  been  precedent  in 
Government  on  similar  moves  by  other 
departments. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  and  I  think  it  is  a 
very  bad  precedent,  whether  for  a  week 
or  2  years.  I  would  hope  the  committee 
would  address  Itself  to  wiping  out  that 
precedent  that  benefits  the  agencies  he 
has  been  talking  about. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  jrleld  for  one  further 
comment? 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  JARMAN.  Again  I  think  it  can 
be  pointed  out  that  this  request  came 
from  the  administration,  from  Its  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and  the  precedent  has  been  set 


in  the  past  and  the  committee  thought 
It  was  justified. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  think  this  thing  is  ripe 
for  one  of  the  gentleman's  favorite 
moves,  a  motion  to  strike  the  enacting 
clause — and  I  was  just  wondering  if  the 
gentleman  was  ready  to  make  that 
motion? 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  makes  an  excellent  suggestion,  and 
If  I  needed  time,  I  would  offer  it.  But 
debate  is  apparently  concluded  and  we 
might  as  well  meet  it  head  on  and  vote 
it  up  or  down,  one  way  or  the  other.  I 
hope  with  the  gentleman  that  it  is  so 
ovei-whelmingly  defeated  that  no  other 
department  or  agency  of  the  Govern- 
ment will  again  soon  attempt  this  kind 
of  a  free  ride  for  its  employees. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec  2.  Any  charges  collected  pursuant  to 
the  first  section  of  this  Act  shall  be  credited 
to  the  current  appropriation  available  lor 
carrying  out  this  Act. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore,  Mr.  Gray,  hav- 
ing assumed  the  chair.  Mr.  SmTH  of 
Iowa,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  14385)  to  provide  authority  for 
subsidized  transportation  for  Public 
Health  Service  employees  affected  by  the 
transfer  to  the  Parklawn  Building  in 
Rockville.  Md.,  pursuant  to  House  Res- 
olution 891,  he  reported  the  bill  back 
to  the  House  with  simdry  amendments 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  the 
rule,  the  previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 
The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  the 
ayes  appeared  to  have  It. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to  the 
vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present  and  make  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — ^yeas  64,  nays  273,  not  voting  93, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  93] 

TEAS— 64 


PasceU 

Fraser 

Frelinghuysen 

Frledel 

Pulton,  Pa. 

Gibbons 

Green,  Pa. 

Gude 

Hathaway 

Hicks 

Hogan 

Hollfleld 

Howard 

Jannan 

Kastenmeler 

Koch 

Kyros 


Adams  Boland  Collier 

Albert  BroyhlU,  Va.  Corman 

Annunzlo  Burton,  Calif.  Daddarto 

BeaU,  Md.  Carter  Edwards,  CaUf. 

Bingham  Cohelan  EUbexg 


Abbitt 

Abemethy 

Adair 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews, 
N.Dak. 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Af)hley 
AsplnaU 
Ayres 
Belcher 
Bennett 
Berry 
Betts 
Blaggi 
Blester 
Blackburn 
Blanton 
Blatnlk 
Boggs 
Bow 
Bray 
Brlnkley 
Broomfield 
Brot2znan 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhlU,  N.C. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burton,  Utah 
Button 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Caffery 
Camp 
Carey 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
ChappeU 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Collins 
Conable 
Conte 
Corbett 
Coughlin 
Cowger 
Cramer 
Crane 
Culver 
Cimnlngbam 
Daniel,  Va. 
Daniels,  N.J. 
Davis.  Oa. 
Davis.  Wis. 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Denney 
Dennis 
Dent 

Derwlnskl 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Donohue 
Dom 
Downing 
Dulskl 
Duncan 
Dwyer 

Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards,  La. 
Erlenbom 
Esch 
Eshleman 


Macdonald. 

Mass. 
MaUllard 
Martin 
Matsunaga 
Meeds 
Melcher 
Mink 
Morse 
Mosher 
Nix 

O'NelU.  Mass. 
Pepper 
Preyer,  N.C. 
Price,  m. 
Bees 
Beid,  N.T. 

NATS— 273 

E%'ans,  Colo. 
Evlns,  Tenn. 
Fallon 
Findley 
Fish 
Flood 
Flowers 
Flynt 
Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  B. 
Fountain 
Prey 

Fulton,  Tenn. 
Gallfianakis 
Carmatz 
Gaydos 
Oettys 
Gonzalez 
Ooodling 
Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 
Griffin 
Griffiths 
Gross 
Grover 
Cubser 
Hagan 
Haley 
Hall 

Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 

Hansen.  Idaho 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Harrington 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hays 

Hecbler,  W.  Va 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Helstoekl 
Henderson 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Hull 
Hungate 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jacobs 
Johnson.  Pa. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Karth 

Kazen 

Keith 

King 

Kleppe 

Kluczjoiskl 

KuykendaU 

Kyi 

Latta 

Uoyd 

Long,  Md. 

Lujan 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McClure 

McCulloch 

McDade 

McDonald, 
Mich. 

McFaU 

McB:neaUy 

McBIlllan 

MacOregor 

Madden 

Mabon 

Mann 

Marsh 

May 

Mayne 

MeskiU 

Btlchel 

MiUer,  CaUf. 


Reuss 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rosenthal 

Ryan 

St.  Onge 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stratton 

UdaU 

Van  Deerlin 

Waldie 

Yates 


Miller.  Ohio 
MUls 
Minlsb 
MlnshaU 
Mize 
MlzeU 
Monagan 
Montgomery 
Morgan 
Murphy,  m. 
Myers 
Natcber 
Nedzl 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
Obey 
CBara 
Olsen 
Passman 
Pelly 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Philbln 
Pickle 
Pike 
Plrnle 
Poll 

Price,  Tex. 
Pryor,  Ark. 
PuclnsU 
Qule 

Rallsback- 
Randall 
Rarick 
Reld.  m. 
Riegle 
Rivers 
Boblson 
Rooney,  N.Y. 
Rooney,  Pa. 
.  Roetenkowskl 
Roth 

Roudebush 
Ruppe 
Ruth 
Sandman 
Saylor 
Scherle 
Schneebell 
Schwengel 
Scott 
SebeUus 

Shipley 

Sh  river 

Slkes 

SUk 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Snyder 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Stephens 

Symington 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Tex. 

Tbomiison,  Ga. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tieman 

Ullman 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Vlgorlto 

Waggonner 

Wamider 

Watklns 

Watson 

Watts 

Welcker 

Whalen 

WhaUey 

Whltehurst 

Whitten 
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widnAll 

Wolff 

Tatraa 

Wlgwlns 

Wright 

Tounc 

WUllama 

Wyatt 

ZaUoekl 

WUaon.  Bob 

Wydlar 

Ztott 

Winn 

Wylle 

ZwMh 

Wold 

Wyman 
NOT  vonNo— 

93 

Anderson, 

ONeal,  n«, 

c*nt. 

Puqu* 

Otttnger 

Anduaon.  m. 

Oallagher 

Patman 

Baring 

Olalmo 

Patten 

Barrett 

OUbert 

Poage 

Bell.  C*llf. 

Ooldwater 

PodeU 

BevlU 

Halpem 

PoUock 

Boiling 

Haima 

Powell 

BrademAs 

Hawkins 

PurceU 

Brasco 

Hubert 

QulUen 

Brock 

Jobnaon.  Calif. 

Relfel 

Brooks 

Jonas 

Rhodes 

Brown,  Calif. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Roberts 

Biirke,  Fla. 

Ke« 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Burllaon.  Mo. 

Klrwan 

Roybal 

Buata 

Uuidgrebe 

St  Oermaln 

Cabell 

Uindrum 

Satterfleld 

Celler 

Langen 

Schadeberg 

CliutMilm 

Leggett 

Schenar 

Clay 

Lennon 

Stokes 

Colmer 

Long.  L«. 

Stubblefleld 

Oonyers 

U>wenstein 

Stuckey 

Dawaon 

Lukena 

Sullivan 

DISKS 

McGloakey 

Taft 

DlngeU 

McBwui 

Teague.  Cam. 

Dowdy 

Mathias 

ThoDipaon,  N  J 

Ecktaardt 

Mlkva 

Tunney 

Bdmondaon 

MoUohan 

White 

Farbateln 

Uoorbead 

Wilson. 

Felgban 

MMton 

Charles  H. 

Flaher 
Ford. 

Murphy.  N.T. 

William  D. 

OKonskl 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  t  ere  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


So  the  bill  was  rejected. 
The  Clerk   announced   the   following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  O'Neal  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Anderson 
of  Callfomla. 

Mr.  lisnnon  with  lit.  Mc£wen. 

Mr.  Brasco  with  Mr.  Bell  of  CaUfomla. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Pollock. 

Mr.  CabeU  with  Mr.  Brock. 

Mr.  Mlkva  with  Mr  Halp«m. 

Mr.  Colmer  with  Mr  Qulllen. 

Mr.  Bdmondson  with  Mr.  Morton. 

Mr.  Patman  with  Mr.  Bush. 

Mr.  Ftetateln  with  Mr.  Taft. 

Mr.  Roberts  with  Mr.  Foreman. 

Mr.  Patten  with  Mr.  Burllson  of- Missouri. 

Mr.  Ollbert  with  Mr  Mathias. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Relfel. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Leggett. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Callfomla  with  Mr.  Teagus 
of  California. 

Mr  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr. 
Mollohan. 

Mrs.  SolllTan  with  Mr.  Schadeberg. 

Mr.  Wblte  with  Mr.  Langen. 

Mr.  Brooks  with  ilr.  Klrwan. 

Mr.  Berlll  with  Mr  Lukens. 

Ur.  Loag  at  Uiulslana  wltli  Mr.  O'Konskl. 

Mr.  Charlaa  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  Kae. 

Mr.  Moorhead  with  Mr.  Dowdy. 

Mr.  Ottlnger  with  Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  Felghan  with  Mr.  Flaher. 

Mr.  PodeU  with  Mr.  Dtggs. 

Mr.  Oallagher  with  Mr.  Fuqua. 

Mr.  Olalmo  with  Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr.  St  Germain  wltb  Mr.  Stokea. 

Mr.  Satterfleld  with  Mr.  w»nn«, 

Mr.  Moss  with  Mr  Ooldwater. 

Mr.  Baring  with  Mr.  Burke  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Brademas  with  ISi.  Tunney. 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr  Rhodes. 

Mr.  Stuckey  with  Mr  PuroeU. 

Mr.  Powell  with  Mr.  William  D.  Ford. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida  wltli  Mr.  Stubble- 
field 

Mr.  Roybal  with  Mr.  Ccmyers. 

Mr.  Lowensteln  with  Mrs.  Cblsholm. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Callfomla  with  Mr.  Clay. 

Mr.  DlngeU  with  Mr.  Dawson. 

Mr.  Eckbardt  with  Mr.  Satterfleld. 

Mr.  HARVEY  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 


PAYMENTS  IN  LIEU  OP  TAXES  FOR 
FORMER  RECONSTRUCTION  FI- 
NANCE CORPORATION  PROPER- 
TIES 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  that  the  House 
resolve  Itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
4599  >  to  extend  for  2  years  the  period 
lor  which  payments  in  lieu  of  taxes  may 
be  made  with  respect  to  certain  real 
prcHjerty  transferred  by  the  Reconstruc- 
tion l-inance  Corporation  and  its  sub- 
sidiaries to  other  Government  depart- 
ments. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

rN  THS  coMifrrm  or  thk  wholc 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill,  HJl.  4599,  with  Mr. 
Smith  of  Iowa  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Utle  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  flrst  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Miiuiesota  (Mr.  Blat- 
NiK)  will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  <Mr. 
EaLZNBORH)  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  ( Mr.  Blatnix  ) . 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myaelf  3  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  4599  will  extend 
for  2  years  the  period  in  which  payments 
In  lieu  of  taxes  may  be  made  on  former 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 
properties  and  contains  a  committee 
amendment  that  will  repeal  the  basic 
legislation  on  January  1. 1971.  The  action 
of  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations on  both  the  extension  and  the 
repealing  amendment  was  unanimous. 

WHAT    THE    UkW    DOKS 

The  law  provides  that  where  real  prop- 
erty was  transferred  on  or  after  1946 
from  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corix>- 
ratlon  to  any  Government  department, 
and  title  thereto  has  been  held  contin- 
uously since  such  transfer,  the  Govern- 
ment department  having  custody  and 
control  of  the  property  shall  pay  to  the 
appropriate  State  and  local  taxing  au- 
thorities an  amount  eoual  to  the  real 
property  tax  which  would  be  payable  if 
the  property  were  in  the  hands  of  a  pri- 
vate citizen. 

The  authorizing  legislation  was  en- 
acted in  1955  and  has  been  regularly  ex- 
tended at  2-year  Intervals  since  then.  It 
provides  relief  to  local  communities  in 
which  are  located  properties  at  one  time 
on  the  tax  rolls  when  owned  or  controlled 
by  the  RFC,  but  which  were  later  trans- 
ferred to  Federal  agencies  and  became 
ineligible  for  the  levying  of  taxes.  The 
doctrine  of  sovereign  immunity,  as  all  of 
you  distinguished  Members  know,  pro- 
hibits State  or  local  taxation  of  Federal 
properties. 


HAkoeHip  ON  Locax.  coiucTTNrms 
At  the  time  the  original  legislation  was 
under  consideration  it  was  shown  that 
a  hardship  resulted  to  local  communi- 
ties from  a  loss  of  revenue  which  they 
believed  they  had  a  right  to  expect  would 
continue.  Also,  the  Federal  properties, 
mostly  manufacturing  plants,  required 
the  services  and  protection  provided  by 
the  governmental  bodies  where  situated 
which  often  imposed  a  substantial  ex- 
pense on  the  resident  taxpayers  far 
greater  than  the  direct  or  indirect 
benefits  the  existence  of  these  plants 
produced.  It  has  also  been  indicated  that 
in  some  Instances  the  properties,  were 
they  not  federally  owned,  might  be  put  to 
other  economic  uses  which  would  result 
in  larger  tax  revenues  for  the  locales. 

LEGISLATION    ONLT    TEMPOKAST 

It  was  not  intended  that  this  assist- 
ance be  permanent  and  both  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  and  our  committee  have 
reviewed  the  situation  at  each  extension 
to  see  if  it  would  be  appropriate  to  can- 
cel it  out.  The  Bureau  believes  no  further 
extension  should  be  granted,  but  the 
testimony  presented  to  us  during  the 
hearings  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Ex- 
ecutive and  Legislative  Reorganization 
showed  clearly  what  a  difficult  situation 
many  of  these  towns  and  cities  do  face. 
Note  list  of  witnesses,  if  desirable. 

TKANSTES     PTOPSamS    TO    PUVATE     OWNEKSHIP 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  recognize  that  a  lot 
has  happened  in  the  15  years  since  these 
payments  began.  The  Defense  Depart- 
ment and  the  OSA  have  disposed  of  the 
greater  number  of  the  original  78  prop- 
erties and  only  26  are  still  held — two  of 
which  are  in  process  of  disposal.  A  great- 
er effort  should  be  made  to  dispose  of 
others  that  may  not  absolutely  be  needed 
for  defense  purposes.  If  the  ownership  of 
these  properties  could  be  put  in  the  hands 
of  private  concerns  they  could  be  re- 
turned to  the  tax  rolls  and  our  moral  re- 
sponsibility would  no  longer  exist.  In  our 
report,  we  reconunend  that  the  agencies 
speed  up  the  disposal  process. 

OTHEX    PEDEKAL    AIDS    MAT    BE    USED 

Also,  the  Federal  Government,  thanks 
to  the  wisdom  of  Congress,  has  greatly 
increased  the  number  and  amount  of 
Federal  aids  to  local  communities  which 
may  be  drawn  upon  to  ease  the  burden 
caused  by  the  repeal  of  this  legislation. 
But  they  do  need  time  to  make  the  nec- 
essary transition.  We  think  a  2-year  ex- 
tension Is  sufficient  as  well  as  fair. 

NEED    FOB   CONSISTENCT    IN    PATMENT8   IN    LIEU 
OP   TAXES 

The  payments  provided  by  this  bill, 
though  vitally  Important  to  the  affected 
communities,  are  but  a  small  part  of  the 
overall  problem  of  payments  in  lieu  of 
taxes  that  the  Government  is  involved 
in.  It  was  reported  to  us  that  payments 
to  State  and  local  governments  for  rea- 
sons associated  primarily  with  the  Fed- 
eral ownership  of  properties  runs  Into 
the  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars. 

There  appears  to  be  no  consistent  pol- 
icy with  regard  to  these  payments  and 
little  effort  has  been  made  over  the  years 
to  develop  one.  In  our  report,  we  urge 
that  a  study  be  undertaken  by  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  appropriate  con- 
gressional committees  that  would  lead  to 
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a  Government-wide  policy  that  would  be 
reasonably  inclusive  and  would  be  fair 
and  equitable  in  all  situations.  We  have 
been  told  it  is  possible  that  the  Public 
Land  Law  Review  Commission,  headed 
by  our  colleague  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
AspiNALL),  may  also  have  something  to 
say  on  this  subject  when  it  Issues  its 
report  in  June. 

CONCLUSION 

Meanwhile,  we  consider  this  legislation 
to  be  imperative.  It  Is  bipartisan  and  rep- 
resents the  finest  possible  cooperation  be- 
tween both  sides  of  the  aisle  in  dealing 
with  a  most  difficult  problem.  I  want  to 
personally  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Erlenborn),  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Brown),  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Findley)  for 
their  help.  These  plants  are  spread 
arotmd  the  coimtry  in  many  districts 
represented  by  members  of  both  parties. 

We  spent  many  hours  with  representa- 
tives of  Defense,  Budget.  General  Serv- 
ices, and  the  General  Accounting  Office. 
This  is  the  most  practical  solution  we 
could  reach. 

I  hope  the  bill  wUl  be  passed  over- 
whelmingly. 

Mr.  ERLE^raORN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
HJl.  4599.  to  provide  for  payments  In 
lieu  of  taxes  on  some  former  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation  properties. 

This  bill  Is  a  biennial  effort  of  the 
House,  I  guess  you  might  say.  Just  about 
every  2  years  we  have  another  bill  to 
extend  this  authority  for  the  payment  of 
taxes  on  these  properties.  Originally, 
some  15  or  20  years  ago,  there  were  in 
excess  of  80  properties.  We  are  now 
down  to  24  or  25.  I  believe  every  time 
the  bill  comes  before  oiur  committee  we 
feel  that  the  propeilles  ought  to  be  dis- 
posed of.  But  the  few  remaining  prop- 
erties, I  suppose,  are  the  most  difficult 
to  resolve  in  this  fashion.  Notwithstand- 
ing this,  our  subcommittee,  in  the  bill 
this  year,  felt  that  to  do  equity  to  the  tax- 
ing bodies  involved,  we  should  authorize 
payments  in  lieu  of  taxes  to  be  made  for 
last  year  and  this  year  and  then  put 
these  taxing  bodies  on  clear  notice  that 
Congress  has  no  intention  to  extend  this 
authority  again. 

You  will  find  in  the  bill  as  reported  a 
provision  that  the  entire  authority  shall 
expire  January  1,  1971.  So  that  these 
taxing  bodies  will  have  no  excuse  to  say 
next  year  that  they  did  not  anticipate  the 
budgetary  impact  that  would  come  with 
the  ending  of  these  payments,  they  are 
now  being  put  on  clear  notice. 

There  is  some  equity  to  authorizing 
the  paymmt  in  lieu  of  taxes  on  most  of 
these  properties.  Quite  a  few  of  these 
are  utilized  for  private  purposes.  The 
Federal  Government  owns  these  prop- 
erties, either  the  Air  Force,  the  Army,  the 
Navy,  or  the  OSA.  Some  are  then  leased 
by  the  Government  and  payment  is  col- 
lected. 

Wh«i  the  Qovemmect  is  making  a 
profit  from  these  properties.  I  do  not 
think  in  equity  we  should  then  refuse 
to  make  a  payment  in  lieu  of  taxes.  Serv- 
ices are  b^ng  furnished  by  the  local  tax- 
ing bodies,  such  as  fire  protection,  police 


protection,  and  other  municipal  services. 
So  I  felt  in  those  cases  where  tiie  Gov- 
ernment has  leased  the  properties  and 
has  gained  income,  at  least  to  the  extent 
of  that  income  we  should  make  some 
paynaent  in  lieu  of  taxes. 

In  regard  to  the  very  few  properties 
remaining  some  are  being  used  and  some 
not  at  all.  Some  GSA  properties  are  be- 
ing used  purely  for  governmental  pur- 
poses, such  as  offices,  just  as  any  other 
office  building,  and  just  by  the  chance, 
because  tbese  were  acquireo  by  RFC, 
we  are  making  payments  in  lieu  of  taxes. 
If  they  had  been  purchased  directly  as 
a  Government  office  building,  no  taxes 
would  be  paid.  So  with  varying  equities 
among  the  several  properties  left,  we 
felt  this  one  last  extension  would  do 
equity  to  the  taxing  bodies  involved,  and 
by  clearly  stating  in  the  bill  that  this 
authority  would  expire,  we  would  put 
these  taxing  bodies  on  notice  that  no 
additional  extension  could  be  expected. 

For  this  reason,  I  hope  we  make  a  clear 
legislative  history  on  the  floor  today.  I 
Imow  some  other  members  want  to  en- 
gage In  a  colloquy  to  make  legislative 
history.  Our  committee,  as  we  state  in 
our  report,  expects  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  to  make  a  study  to  see  that  these 
properties,  to  the  extent  they  can  be 
disposed  of.  will  be  disposed  of  as  rapidly 
as  possible,  so  that  a  private  owner  uti- 
lizing the  property  will  be  making  normal 
tax  payments.  Those  properties  that 
must  be  kept  for  defense  purposes  or  are 
being  utilized  for  Federal  office  proper- 
ties will  then  be  off  the  tax  rolls  as  they 
logically  should. 

I  do  support  the  bill  with  this  under- 
standing, and  I  think  uther  members  of 
our  committee  have  the  same  under- 
standing, that  no  further  extension  will 
be  made,  and  those  properties  that  can 
be  disposed  of  will  be  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  MACDONALD)  . 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  for  yielding.  I  congratu- 
late the  subcommittee  for  the  diligent 
and  fine  job  they  did. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  privileged  to  be 
one  of  the  cosponsors  of  the  bill  now 
under  consideration,  HH.  4599.  Let  me 
make  it  clear  from  the  outset  that  I  feel 
it  is  imperative  for  this  body  to  approve 
the  extension  of  Public  Iaw  84-388  which 
is  contained  in  this  legislation. 

Many  of  those  Monbers  here  today 
were  also  present  in  1955  whei.  the  Con- 
gress approved  legislation  which  I  had 
sponsored  to  provide  relief  to  local  com- 
munities in  which  were  located  former 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 
properties  which  had  since  been  trans- 
ferred to  various  departments  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Under  the  Constitu- 
tion, property  owned  by  a  Federal  de- 
partment or  agency  cannot  be  taxed  by 
the  States:  however,  the  properties  af- 
fected by  the  legislation  in  question  were 
all,  at  one  time,  under  RFC  control  and 
therefore  on  the  tax  rolls  of  the  commu- 
nities in  which  they  were  located.  The 
transfer  from  the  P.FC  to  a  Federal  de- 
partment did  not  change  the  continuing 
responsibilities  of  the  local  communities 


to  provide  various  aewices  for  these  prop- 
erties but  did  exempt  the  prop- 
erties from  the  taxes  which  they  had 
been  paying  to  the  communities  to  help 
defray  the  costs  of  these  services.  Thus, 
we  of  the  84th  Congress  acted  to  remedy 
an  obvious  inequity  by  providing  for  pay- 
ments In  lieu  of  taxes. 

Since  the  enactment  of  this  original 
legislation.  Congress  has  seen  fit  to  ex- 
tend this  law  for  a  series  of  2-year  inter- 
vals. The  last  extension  expired  on  De- 
cember 31,  1968.  Consequently,  in  Janu- 
ary of  last  year,  15  Congressmen  from  10 
States  joined  in  sponsoring  the  bill  which 
is  before  us  today  and  which  would  ex- 
tend Public  Law  84-388  through  1970. 

In  the  first  session  of  this  Congress 
and  again  earlier  this  year,  hearings  on 
this  bill  were  held  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Executive  and  Legislative  Re- 
organization which  is  chaired  by  my 
good  friend,  the  very  able  Representative 
from  Minnesota,  John  Blatnik.  In  the 
course  of  those  hearings,  (H>position  was 
heard  from  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
the  General  Services  Administration, 
and  the  Treasury  Department.  This  op- 
position appeared  to  be  foimded  in  one 
main  argument,  an  argument  which  GSA 
stated  as  follows  in  a  letter  to  the  sub- 
committee, and  I  quote: 

The  legislative  history  of  the  Act  clearly 
Indicated  that  it  was  enacted  as  a  temporary 
measure  .  .  .  (and)  we  believe  that  this 
period  (14  years  since  the  enactment  in 
1955)  has  been  more  than  adequate  In  dura- 
tion to  permit  the  local  taxing  autborltles 
concerned  to  rearrange  their  tax  bases  to 
accommodate  the  loss  of  revenue. 

The  simplest  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that, 
if  tWs  law  is  permitted  to  lapse,  the  c<Mn- 
munities  will  still  have  to  provide  serv- 
ice to  the  InstallaUcms  Involved  In  terms 
of  police  protection,  sewage  disposal, 
street  maintenance,  and  the  like.  These 
installations  are  for  the  most  part  manu- 
facturing and  commercial  pnwerties  for 
which  these  services  are  Indispensable. 
I  feel  that  we  cannot,  in  good  conscience, 
allow  the  Federal  Government's  respon- 
sibility for  paying  its  f ah:  share  to  expire. 

Ttioee  who  oppose  another  extension 
of  this  law  argue  that  local  authorities 
have  been  served  proper  and  adequate 
notice  that  these  payments  were  tem- 
porary and  would  cease  as  of  December 
31,  1968.  Quite  to  the  contrary,  I  would 
suggest  that  the  local  authorities  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  pay- 
ments would  continue  until  such  time  as 
the  properties  in  question  are  returned  to 
private  ownership.  The  Government  has 
had  more  than  enough  time  to  devise 
a  procedure  for  the  sale  of  these  proper- 
ties, thereby  returning  them  to  the  local 
tax  rolls.  Yet,  15  years  after  Congress 
enacted  Pidillc  Law  84-388,  26  of  these 
installations  are  still  held  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

One  of  these  is  Air  Force  Plant  No.  28 
which  is  located  within  my  congressional 
district  in  the  city  of  Everett,  Mass.  The 
plant  is  operated  by  General  Electric  on 
behalf  of  the  Air  Force.  In  fiscal  1969,  the 
payments  in  lieu  of  taxes  to  Everett 
amounted  to  just  over  $162,000.  For  a  city 
with  a  total  p<:4>ulatian  of  43,000,  I  am 
certain  that  you  can  estimate  the  im- 
portance of  these  payments  and  the  im- 
pact of  their  eliminaUon  on  the  local 
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property  tax  rates.  I  know  how  much  the 
city  of  Everett  depends  on  these  funds, 
and  I  can  assure  you  that  this  depend- 
ence has  increased  rather  than  dimin- 
ished over  the  past  decade  and  a  half. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  myriad  of  prob- 
lems confronting  our  local  communities 
as  a  result  of  the  steadily  shrinking  tax 
base,  yet  opponents  of  the  bill  seem  to 
say  that,  as  if  by  magic,  these  same  com- 
munities surely  must  have  been  able  to 
compensate  for  the  loss  of  revenue.  I 
bellevethat  the  burden  of  responsibility 
lies  with  the  Federal  Government.  The 
extension  which  is  provided  by  H.R.  4599 
would  be,  as  my  colleagues  will  note,  a 
final  one.  As  things  now  stand,  I  am  not 
completely  reconciled  to  this  portion  of 
the  bill.  I  agree  that  it  is  wise  for  Con- 
gress to  serve  notice  that  these  payments 
In  lieu  of  taxes  will  no  longer  be  pro- 
vided as  of  January  1,  1971.  However,  I 
feel  that  Coogress  must  also  serve  notice 
to  the  departments  and  agencies  in- 
volved to  make  every  effort  to  dispose  of 
these  installations  by  this  same  date  or 
as  soon  thereafter  as  possible. 

The  Qovemment  Operations  Commit- 
tee, on  which  I  am  privileged  to  serve. 
stated  the  matter  very  clearly  in  the  re- 
port which  accompanied  HM.  4599.  The 
report  reads: 

This  oocninlttce  h«a  not  been  satUfled  that 
tbm  properties  cttu  in  tbe  hands  of  the  con- 
trolling Federal  agencle*  need  to  be  retained. 
Unlees  there  la  tome  concrete  and  overrid- 
ing national  Interest  to  be  served,  these  prop- 
artlae  should  be  sold  or  otherwise  disposed  of 
•o  they  can  be  returned  to  the  local  tax  rolls. 
TlM  agencies  should  make  a  special  inventory 
review  to  speed  up  the  process. 

I  hope  that  we  can  make  the  record 
dear  in  this  respect.  The  worst  thing  we 
could  do  would  be  to  discontinue  these 
payments  in  lieu  of  taxes  and  leave  the 
local  communities  with  no  recourse  to 
regain  this  badly  needed  revenue.  I  com- 
mend H  JL  4599  for  your  approvaL 

However,  there  was  a  point  raised — 
and  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  his  position  about  this — in 
which  the  legislation  before  us  today  In- 
dicates that  this  will  be  an  extension  for 
only  another  2  years.  I  understand  that 
Is  the  case,  but  I  will  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois,  does  he  not  think  it  would 
be  only  fair  to  have  the  bill  extended 
until  such  time  as  OSA  got  about  its 
business  and  disposed  of  this  very  valu- 
able commercial  property? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  If 
the  gentleman  will  jrleld,  there  are  vary- 
ing equities  among  the  several  properties. 
Some  I  am  afraid  would  never  be  re- 
solved that  way.  I  think  OSA  itself  con- 
trols three  properties.  Two  are  utilized 
as  Federal  office  buildings.  I  see  no  rea- 
son why  these  two  Federal  office  build- 
ings should  be  making  payments  in  lieu 
of  taxes  when  hundreds  of  post  offlces 
and  Federal  office  buildings  around  the 
country  in  other  locations  make  no  such 
payments.  So  the  equities  there  are 
against  continuing  payments. 

In  those  cases  where  the  property  is 
used  by  private  industry  and  leased  by 
the  Air  Force  and  Army,  I  think  the 
property  should  be  disposed  of.  In  the 
meantime,  payment  in  lieu  of  taxes.  In 
equity,  should  be  made. 

The  difficulty  we  have  is  that  we  have 


been  unable  to  separate  the  several  dif- 
ferent classes  of  properties  and  we  have 
been  making  payments  on  all  of  them.  In 
our  efforts  in  the  committee  we  were  un- 
able to  unscramble  the  eggs  that  have 
been  mixed  together  in  this  omelet. 

Mr.  MACft>ONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
For  a  concrete  example,  I  point  out  the 
plant  in  my  district,  which  is  No.  6  in  the 
report,  is  located  in  Everett,  Mass. 

It  wtis  under  contract  through  the  Re- 
construction Finance  Corporation  to  the 
Air  Force,  which  turned  over  the  run- 
ning of  the  plant  to  General  Electric.  In 
the  city  In  which  it  is  located  there  is 
T>nly  a  total  population  of  some  43,000 
people.  This  is  a  very  choice  piece  of 
ptoperty  in  that  half  industrial  city.  Last 
year  the  payments  in  lieu  of  taxes 
amounted  to  Just  over  $162,000. 

I  should  like  to  have  the  gentleman's 
comments  on  this.  Does  it  not  seem  fair, 
so  long  as  the  Government  is  utilizing 
that  property,  not  to  constrict  this  bill 
to  2  more  years,  but  to  extend  it  until 
such  time — as  I  am  sure  the  city  of  Ev- 
erett, Mass.,  would  welcome — that  the 
Government  disposes  of  this,  I  repeat, 
choice  property  and  puts  it  back  where 
it  belongs,  in  private  enterprise,  and 
therefore  lets  the  city  of  E^rerett  recover 
its  fair  due  in  taxes? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  MACDONALO  of  Massachusetts. 
I  yield  further. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  beUeve  it  is  the 
clear  intention  of  our  committee,  and  I 
believe  we  made  it  quite  clear  to  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the  GSA  when 
they  were  before  our  subcommittee,  that 
those  properties  which  do  not  have  a 
Federal  purpose  to  continue  In  Federal 
ownership  should  be  disposed  of  as 
promptly  as  possible. 

For  some  of  these  it  Just  cannot  be 
done.  Let  me  give  one  example.  That  is 
the  National  Lead  Co.  railroad.  This  In- 
volves a  right-of-way  granted  by  the 
State  of  New  York  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  construction  of  a  railroad 
during  World  War  n.  It  goes  through 
State  forest  property.  It  has  only  one  use, 
and  that  is  to  provide  ingress  and  egress 
to  the  National  Lead  Co.  mine.  It  cannot 
be  sold  by  the  Federal  Government  to  the 
National  Lead  Co.  If  it  were  turned  back 
to  the  State,  they  do  not  have  the  right 
to  grant  a  right-of-way.  and  it  would 
shut  off  access  to  the  mine.  This  one 
seems  to  be  insoluble.  I  do  not  believe  we 
will  ever  find  the  solution. 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
I  quite  agree  with  the  diversity  of  the 
problems  which  arise  In  this  area. 

I  have  not  been  privy  to  the  corre- 
spondence between  the  subcommittee 
and  the  various  governmental  agencies. 
I  would  like  some  assurance  in  this  re- 
gard. Do  the  governmental  agencies  in- 
tend to  try  to  dispose  of  these  proper- 
ties? If  so,  how  have  they  so  indicated? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  we  were  advised  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the  GSA 
that  they  do  intend  to  dispose  of  those 
properties  they  can.  One  of  the  problems 
Is  that  some  of  the  properties  are  quite 
large  and  only  a  portion  are  being  uti- 
lised for  any  purpose — defense  contract- 
ing or  any  other  purpose — and  they  feel 


if  they  just  put  the  property  on  the  block 
for  sale  some  may  not  be  purchased,  or 
If  they  are  purchased  they  may  be  pur- 
chased for  some  reason  not  connected 
with  the  defense  contracting.  When  tliey 
find  there  is  a  good  defense  reason  to 
continue  this  defense  contracting  busi- 
ness, then  they  have  felt  they  could  not 
place  the  property  for  sale.  It  has  be- 
come somewhat  complicated. 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts.  I 
know  it  is  a  complicated  problem.  I  un- 
derstand the  gentleman's  feeling.  His  In- 
terest in  this  matter  has  been  great,  and 
he  has  been  a  constructive  help. 

In  closing  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  this:  Could  the  gentleman 
assure  this  Member  and  the  other  Mem- 
bers that  this  now  16-year-old  program 
will  take  some  concrete  steps  to  wind 
itself  up  so  that  these  properties  and 
the  taxes  which  come  from  them  will 
go  beck  to  the  communities  In  which 
they  are  located? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  I  can  assure  the  gen- 
tleman that  it  Is  the  purpose  of  our 
subcommittee,  and  we  made  it  clear  to 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the  GSA, 
that  we  want  them  to  dispose  of  these 
properties  as  quickly  as  possible. 

I  should  like  also  to  make  it  clear  that 
our  subcommittee  is  serving  notice  that, 
although  we  cannot  bind  future  Con- 
gresses, we  do  not  intend  to  extend  this 
authority  again  past  January  1,  1971. 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  ( Mr.  Robison  ) . 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the 
principal  sponsor  of  this  legislation,  I 
would  first  like  to  express  my  own  ap- 
preciation, and  that  of  the  bill's  cospon- 
sors.  to  the  committee  for  having  re- 
ported this  bill  to  us,  and  partlctilarly 
to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Blatnix)  and  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  ERLENBORN)  for  their  pei- 
sonal  Interest  in  the  problems  of  us  from 
the  areas  that  have  this  unique  type  of 
Federal  facility  located  therein. 

Mr.  (Jhairman,  I  think  the  backgroimd 
of  the  legislation  Is  well  stated  in  the 
ret>ort  and  well  understood  by  those  of 
us  here  who  are  interested  !n  the  prob- 
lem. I  will  not  address  myself  further  to 
that  background  material  at  the  mo- 
ment. 

But  if  I  may  say  so,  I  share  the  same 
concern  as  has  been  expressed  here  ear- 
lier this  afternoon  by  others  and  partic- 
ularly Just  now  by  my  friend  from  Mas- 
sechusetts  (Mr.  Macdonald).  One  of  the 
reasons  why  we  are  concerned  about  this 
is  that  when  this  legislation  was  last 
extended  for  a  2-year  period  the  com- 
mittee was  kind  enough  to  tell  those  of 
us  who  were  interested  In  the  problem 
and  the  communities  concerned  about 
the  problem  that,  possibly,  this  law  might 
not  again  be  extended.  However,  In  the 
report  on  the  last  extension  bill,  2  years 
or  so  ago,  the  committee  stated  that  be- 
fore reaching  a  final  decision  as  to  any 
future  extensions  it  wculd  "make  a  care- 
ful study  of  this  matter." 

In  all  kindness.  Mr.  Chalrmai ,  I  do 
not  think  any  of  us  can  find  that  any 
such  study  was  actually  made,  at  least 
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not  In  tbe  depth  to  which  we  would  have 
liked  to  see  It  made.  I  quite  honesUy 
thought  earlier  this  afternoon,  that  It 
might  be  necessary  for  those  of  us  who 
have  sponsored  this  legislation  to  con- 
sider offering  an  amendment — and  I  have 
prepared  such  an  amendment — which 
would  direct  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  to  make  a  study  with  re- 
spect to  whether  or  not  there  was  any 
further  concrete  and  overriding  national 
Interest  to  be  served  by  retaining  Fed- 
eral ownership  of  these  particular  prop- 
erties and  to  complete  that  study  spe- 
cifically within  180  days. 

Let  me  ask  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois, since  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota ia  not  on  the  floor  at  the  moment, 
to  direct  his  attention,  as  I  now  do.  to 
the  paragraph  on  page  3  of  tht  commit- 
tee report,  which  says  that  this  commit- 
tee has  not  been  satisfied  that  the  prop- 
erties still  in  the  hands  of  the  Federal 
controlling  agencies  need  to  be  retained. 

That  Is  the  feeling  of  the  committee.  Is 
It  not?  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  for  the 
purpose  of  responding. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
maax  for  yieldLij  to  me. 

It  is  the  feeling  of  the  committee  tbat 
some  and  perhaps  most  of  these  proper- 
ties can  be  disposed  of.  As  I  mentioned 
before,  that  is  not  the  case  in  some  In- 
stances, but  most  of  them  can  be  disposed 
of. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  I  appreciate  the  reason 
for  some  reservations  on  your  part,  be- 
cause there  aie  differences  between  the 
properties  tliemselves,  and  I  can  under- 
stand why  you  cannot  be  specific  along 
these  lines  with  respect  to  all  of  them. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROBISON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  niinolB. 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  want  to  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  and  assure  him  and  my 
friend  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Mac- 
ooNALo)  that  as  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Public  Buildings  and 
Grounds  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  we  have  had  this  matter  up  be- 
fore our  committee  and  have  had  the 
assurances  of  the  General  Services  Ad- 
mlnistraticm  that  they  would  make  a 
more  diligent  effort  to  dispose  of  tbe 
properties.  At  our  next  meeting  I  will 
bring  this  to  the  attention  of  the  Admin- 
istrator of  GSA.  I  want  to  assure  my 
friend  from  New  York  (Mr.  Robjsoh) 
and  my  friend  from  Massachusetts  (lir. 
Macoovalb)  .  that  we  w&l  Insist  the  prop- 
erties that  are  excess  to  the  needs  of  tbe 
Government  be  disposed  of. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  I  appreciate  the  addi- 
tional oommmt  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois.  It  Is  very  encouraging  to  bear 
what  he  has  said. 

Let  me  pursue  this  matter  further  with 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois.  In  tbe  next 
sentence  it  says: 

XTnleas  there  la  some  concrete  and  over- 
riding »»»Hftn»i  Interest  to  be  served,  these 
properties  should  be  sold  or  otherwlM  dla- 
poeed  of  so  they  can  be  returned  to  the  local 
tax  rolls. 

That  Is  the  firm  opinion  of  the  com- 
mittee, is  it  not? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  U 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  yes; 


that  is  the  clear  opinion  of  the  members 
of  our  subcommittee  and  I  think  we  have 
impressed  It  quite  clearly  upon  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the  OSA. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's answer.  I  am  stressing  these 
points  because  I  note  the  fact  that  the 
committee  has  seen  fit,  in  its  wisdom, 
to  add  a  repealer  clause  which  gives  us 
some  question  as  to  what  the  future  of  all 
this  is  going  to  be. 

Finally,  the  last  sentence  In  that  para, 
graph  of  the  report  states: 

The  agencies  should  make  a  special  Inven- 
tory review  to  qteed  up  this  process. 

What  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentle- 
man, in  conclusion,  is — Insofar  as  he 
is  concerned — does  this  mean  that  the 
committee  wUl,  this  time,  follow  upon 
this  question  and.  Insofar  as  It  can  do 
so,  bring  about  the  disposal  of  these 
properties  and  their  return  to  local  tax 
rolls— those  that  should  be  so  returned, 
at  least? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield,  I  for  one,  will  certainly  urge 
the  chairman  of  our  full  committee  and 
the  chairman  of  our  subcommittee  to 
hold  hearings  in  a  timely  manner  to  find 
out  what  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and 
GSA  and  the  several  services  Involved 
have  done  to  accomplish  what  the  sub- 
committee has  clearly  indicated  we  want 
them  to  do  in  disposing  of  these  proper- 
ties. I  do  not  know  when  that  will  be, 
but  I  would  hope  sometime  before  the 
end  of  this  legislative  session. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  light  of  these  re- 
marks and  the  general  legislative  history 
here  developed.  I  can  say  for  myself, 
while  I  have  had  some  concern  and  some 
unhapplness  about  the  repealer  portion 
of  this  bUl  that,  under  these  circum- 
stances is  in  there — and  I  can  understand 
why  it  Is— we  can  still  hope  that  the 
future  will  bring  a  final  resolution  of 
the  problem  along  the  lines  we  have 
been  discussing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  now  add,  m<H« 
formally,  that  I  rise  in  support  of  HJt. 
4599,  a  bill  to  extend  for  2  years  the 
payments-ln-lieu  of  taxes  that  are  being 
made  on  certain  properties  at  one  time 
owned  by  tbe  Reconstruction  finance 
Corp.  In  doing  so.  I  would  note  that  this 
brief  extension  in  no  way  represents  a 
final  solution  to  the  need  which  gave  rise 
to  the  original  legislation,  but  rather 
HH.  4599  mer^  protects  the  local  tax- 
hig  authorities  while  Congress  decides 
what  a  final  equitable  stdution  to  this 
need  is  to  be. 

Although  similar  legislation  has  been 
before  this  body  before.  I  feel  that  a 
moment  should  be  spent  outlining  the 
circumstances  which  gave  rise  to  "pay- 
ments-ln-Ueu  of  taxes" — circumstances 
which.  I  would  suggest,  have  not  ma- 
terially changed  since  Congress  enacted 
the  first  piece  of  legl^tion  in  1955.  When 
the  Recoostiruction  Finance  Corp.  was  es- 
tablished, the  enabling  legislation  specif- 
ically made  the  real  property  of  the 
RFC  and  its  subsidiaries  subject  to  spe- 
cial assessments  for  local  Improvements 
and  State  local  taxation  to  the  same  ex- 
tent, according  to  Its  value,  as  other  real 
pr<H>erty.  Without  gcring  Into  the  legis- 


lative history  of  the  RFC,  It  seems  safe  to 
assume  that  the  theory  giving  rise  to  such 
susceptibility  to  local  taxation  and  as- 
sessment rested  on  the  belief  that  the 
State  and  local  governments  should  not 
be  deprived  of  their  tax  base  on  proper- 
ties to  which  they  would  continue  to 
have  to  provide  basic  services.  Subse- 
quently, when  these  various  properties 
were  transferred  to  other  Government 
agencies,  tax  payments  were  ccmtinued 
by  the  Department  receiving  those  prop- 
erties. These  tax  payments  continued  un- 
til 1952  when  the  Court  of  Claims  in 
Board  of  County  Commissionert  of 
Sedgetoick  County  v.  United  States.  123  C. 
Cls.  304,  ruled  that  these  properties  were 
exempt  from  taxation  once  they  were  de- 
clared surplus  and  transferred  from  the 
RFC  to  another  agency.  The  Comptr(riler 
General  subsequently  ruled  that  pay- 
ments of  taxes  by  a  transferee  agency  is 
unauthorized.  As  we  pointed  out  In  the 
hearings  before  the  subcommittee  by  the 
Assistant  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  Mr.  Dwight  Ink: 

The  theory  underlying  each  of  these  de- 
cisions was  that,  unless  the  Oovemment  spe- 
cifically consents  to  waive  Its  tax  Immunity, 
Its  property  cannot  be  taxed. 

Hence,  once  these  properties  left  the 
RFC,  the  legislation  authorizing  assess- 
ment and  taxation  became  Inoperative. 

Thus,  In  1955,  the  84th  Congress  found 
its^  faced  with  the  situation  that  al- 
though these  properties  when  originally 
acquired  pursuant  to  the  RFC  legislation 
would  have  been  subject  to  taxation, 
liability  to  taxation  has  ceased  because 
they  had  subsequently  been  declared 
surplus  and  transferred  to  other  agen- 
cies. With  that  backdrop  in  mind.  Pub- 
lic Law  84-388  was  enacted  which  re- 
quired the  Government  agencies  having 
custody  of  former  RFC  properties  to 
make  payments  to  the  State  and  local 
authorities  equal  in  amounts  to  the 
moneys  that  would  have  been  due  had 
these  properties  been  subject  to  taxation. 
Thus  the  origin  of  payments  in  lieu  of 
taxes.  Since  1955  this  legislation  has  been 
extended  five  times,  and  HJl.  4599  pro- 
poses a  sixth  such  extension. 

Having  thus  set  the  framework  for 
this  leglslatkm.  I  feel  that  I  should  direct 
my  remarks  toward  the  position  adopted 
by  the  admhilstratton  with  respect  to 
payments  In  Beu  of  taxes.  Basically  the 
feeing  is  that  the  1955  legislation — ac- 
cording to  the  clause  labded  "Congres- 
sional Declaration  of  Policy"  in  that 
law — was  to  'burnish  measures  of  re- 
lief." It  is  argued,  and  I  believe  Justi- 
fiably, that  the  temporary  nature  of  this 
legislation  should  have  begun  to  expire 
after  five  extensions.  I  would  note  that 
this  same  argtiment  has  been  made  when 
prior  extensions  vrere  enacted,  and  on 
those  occasions.  I  too  felt  that  the  leg- 
islation ought  to  be  put  to  rest.  Neverthe- 
less, to  do  away  with. the  legislation— to 
repeal  the  act— does  not  solve  the  prob- 
l«n:  it  does  not  put  these  properties  back 
on  the  local  tax  roUs.  To  repeal  this  act 
or  to  refuse  to  pass  the  extension  does 
not  provide  a  formula  for  the  solution  of 
the  underlying  problem — the  relationship 
between  State  and  local  taxing  authori- 
ties and  federally  owned  prt^terUes  of 
this  special  type.  Rather,  it  is  my  view 
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that  a  comprehensive  approach  Is  neces- 
sary— an  approach  that  we  have  all 
tacitly  felt  necessary  for  a  number  of 
years,  but  which — due  to  other  exigen- 
cies— has  taken  a  back  seat.  We  should 
not — we  cannot — refuse  to  analyze  this 
area  of  Federal-State-local  relationships 
by  merely  declaring  that  the  temporary 
purpose  of  the  legislation  has  been 
served.  To  do  so  would  be  to  leave  SV&te 
and  local  taxing  authorities  high  and 
dry.  requiring  them  to  continue  to  pro- 
vide these  properties  with  services  but 
without  receiving  any  remuneration  for 
those  services.  I  would  suggest  that  such 
an  approach  is  patently  unfair — unfair 
in  our  refusal  to  deal  head-on  with  this 
question  and  unfair  in  requiring  the  lo- 
calities to  support  these  installations 
with  free  services. 

For  a  moment,  let  me  digress  from  my 
analysis  of  the  theory  behind  these  pay- 
ments in  lieu  of  taxes — or  what  that 
theory  and  our  approach  to  it  should 
be — and  direct  my  remarks  for  a  mo- 
ment toward  the  size  and  scope  of  the 
problem.  Currently,  there  are.  as  I  under- 
stand it.  some  27  properties  which  fall 
within  the  purview  of  this  legislation. 
These  properties  are  located  in  16  States. 
and  In  1969  $3.6  million  in  pajrments 
were  made.  This  total  is  not  a  large 
amount  of  money  when  viewed  in  light 
of  the  spending  patterns  of  many  agen- 
cies of  government:  however,  these  pay- 
ments are  substantial  in  their  impact  on 
local  communities.  In  my  district.  Air 
Force  Plant  No.  59  has  contributed  ap- 
proxlnuitely  $430,000  to  the  local  tax 
coffers  during  the  last  3  fiscal  years. 
The  resulting  unpact  on  the  local  school 
system,  police  department,  and  fire  de- 
partment is  dilOcult  to  measure  in  precise 
terms,  but  there  is  no  question  but  that  it 
la  stibstantial. 

A  word  should  be  said  about  the  type 
of  properties  on  which  these  payments  in 
Ueu  of  taxes  are  being  made.  If  the  Air 
Force  plant  in  Broome  County,  in  my  dis- 
trict. Is  at  all  representative,  and  I  sus- 
pect that  it  is,  one  would  not  think  it  to 
be  a  Government  property  at  all.  There 
are  no  Air  Force  iets  flying  in,  no  con- 
tinuous c<mvoy  of  trucks  motoring  down 
the  city  streets,  no  complement  of  mili- 
tary personnel  moving  about  in  uniform; 
rather,  unless  you  knew  the  background 
and  history  of  the  plant,  you  would  never 
suspect  that  it  was  anything  other  than 
a  normal  General  Electric  manufactur- 
ing and  engineering  plant.  But.  in  fact. 
General  Electric  is  the  tenant  of  the  Air 
Force — which  says  it  "required  the  con- 
tinued use  of  this  facility  . . .  (and)  plans 
to  retain  It  in  an  active  status,"  what- 
ever the  phrase  may  mean. 

But.  the  point  is,  that  the  plant  re- 
quires local  governmental  services  of  one 
kind  or  another — Are  and  police  protec- 
tion, highway  access  and  so  forth,  not  to 
mention  the  fact  that  General  Electric's 
employees'  chUdren  attend  the  local 
schools — toward  the  cost  of  which,  unless 
this  law  is  extended,  there  i»  no  direct 
contribution  by  virtue  of  the  plant's  ex- 
istence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  words  of  the  sub- 
committee when  last  considering  an  ex- 
tension, the  members  resolved  that  they 
"would  make  a  careful  study  of  this  mat- 


ter." And  again  this  year,  the  subcom- 
mittee reported  on  pages  3  and  4;  when 
addressing  themselves  to  the  entire  area 
of  payments  in  lieu  of  taxes  that: 

It  Is  our  view,  however,  that  (t)hls  sub- 
ject merits  a  detailed  and  thoroughgoing 
analysis  and  every  effort  should  be  made  to 
produce  a  Oovermnent-wlde  policy  that 
would  be  reasonably  Inclusive  and  be  fair  and 
equitable  In  all  situations.  We  urge  that 
such  a  study  be  undertaken  by  the  admin- 
istration and  the  appropriate  congressional 
committees  of  JurlsdlcUon. 

I  would  submit  that  such  a  study  is 
necessary — such  a  study  is  15  years  over- 
due. Yet,  merely  because  we  have  not 
undertaken  that  study  should  we  decide 
that  the  temporary  nature  and  purpose 
of  the  original  legislation  will  be  arbi- 
trarily declared  ended?  Should  we  refuse 
these  governmental  units  payment  for 
the  fire,  police,  school,  sewage,  and  other 
services  which  they  render  for  these 
properties  daily? 

Mr.  Speaker,  fairness  and  reason  dic- 
tate the  answer  to  these  questions.  When 
the  Congress  created  the  Reconstruc- 
tion Finance  Corp.  It  recognized  the 
need  for  and  the  equity  of  the  Federal 
Government  paying  its  share  of  the  State 
and  local  expenses  of  these  properties. 
That  philosophy  is  still  with  us:  we  need 
but  a  vehicle  for  its  expression.  "Hiat  ve- 
hicle will  have  to  be  the  product  of  study 
of  the  entire  area  of  Federal-local  reve- 
nues. But  in  the  meantime,  while  this 
study  is  going  on.  I  believe  that  we  must 
continue  to  support  the  State  and  local 
taxing  authorities  with  payments  in  lieu 
of  taxes:  and,  therefore,  I  commend  to 
this  body  H.R.  4599  and  urge  its  passage. 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  DoftOHVt). 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  siipport  of  HH.  4599  of  which  I  am 
one  of  the  cosponsors. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  favor  of  HJl. 
4599.  of  which  I  am  a  sponsor,  because  I 
most  earnestly  believe  that  this  measure 
merits  the  overwhelming  support  and  ap- 
proval of  the  House,  and  I  most  earnestly 
hope  it  will  receive  it 

As  you  know.  Mr.  Chidrman.  this  meas- 
ure proposes  to  extend,  for  a  period  of  2 
years,  from  December  31.  1968,  the  time 
for  which  payments  in  lieu  of  taxes  may 
be  made  with  respect  to  certain  real 
property  transferred  by  the  Reconstruc- 
tion Finance  Corporation  and  its  sub- 
sidiaries to  other  Government  depart- 
ments. 

I  am  sure  that  most  Members  are 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  history  and 
the  merit  of  this  legislative  proposal. 

You  will  recall  that,  back  in  1955.  the 
President's  Commission  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  recommended  that, 
among  other  categories  of  properties, 
and  I  quote: 

The  Federal  Oovernment  should  maJce 
payment*.  In  Ueu  of  property  taxee.  on  .  .  . 
properties  used  or  held  for  activities  which 
serve  primarily  national  or  broad  regional 
Interest*,  rather  than  those  of  the  local 
pubUc. 

Because  of  this  recommendation,  and 
the  conviction  of  the  Congress  that  sub- 
stantial hardships  were  being  visited 
upon  local  communities  throughout  the 


country,  that  resulted  from  a  loss  of  local 
taxes  on  Government-leased  property 
which  would  otherwise  be  received  if  the 
property  were  in  the  hands  of  a  private 
citizen  or  corporation,  this  legislation 
was  originally  approved  and  became  law 
in  1955. 

Most  of  these  Federal  properties  in- 
volved are  manufacturing  plants,  and 
they  require  all  the  usual  services  and 
protection  of  street  and  trafiQc  lights,  wa- 
ter, sewerage,  and  fire  and  police,  pro- 
vided by  a  local  government,  and  these 
additional  services  are  very  often,  such 
as  in  the  case  of  Grafton,  Mass.,  in  my 
own  congressional  district,  a  tremendous 
and  disheartening,  and  I  think  unjust, 
expense  to  the  resident  taxpayers. 

For  instance,  Grafton  town  officials, 
where  one  of  these  facilities  is  located, 
testified  at  the  hearing  before  the  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Subcommittee,  last 
October  29,  that  they  have  a  population 
of  only  11,000  people:  that  the  payment, 
in  lieu  of  taxes,  they  had  been  receiving 
is  $90,000.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the 
withdrawal  of  the  payment  in  lieu  of 
taxes  would  cause  an  additional  average 
assessment  on  the  individual  property 
owners.  It  was  further  emphasized  that 
the  particular  Government-owned  and 
leased  plant  in  Grafton  comprises  16 
percent  of  the  Industrial  land  in  the 
community,  and  the  payment  in  lieu  of 
taxes  they  had  been  receiving,  based  on 
the  Air  Force's  appraised  value  of  the 
plant  at  $11  million,  is  only  6.9  percent, 
whereas  the  average  homeowners  prop- 
erty is  assessed  at  approximately  28  per- 
cent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  through  the  years  that 
the  basic  legislation  has  been  in  effect, 
it  was  felt  and  thought  that  the  Presi- 
dent might  recommend,  and  the  Con- 
gress enact,  a  more  comprehensive  sys- 
tem of  payments  in  lieu  of  taxes,  and 
thereby  eliminate  the  necessity  for  this 
piecemeal  approach  to  an  equitable  solu- 
tion of  the  problem.  It  is  currently  un- 
derstood that  the  Public  Land  Law  Re- 
view Commission,  established  imder  Pub- 
lic Law  606  of  the  88th  Congress,  has  had 
the  subject  of  payments  in  lieu  of  taxes 
under  consideration,  and  it  is  anticipated 
that  they  may  make  some  concrete  rec- 
onunendations  for  equitable  adjustment 
of  this  problem  in  their  report  that  Is  due 
sometime  in  the  very  near  future. 

In  the  instant  case  of  the  people  of 
Grafton.  Mass..  may  I  state  that  negotia- 
tions had  been  going  on  for  some  several 
months,  during  1968.  between  and  among 
Che  Air  Force,  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration, and  the  private  corporation 
operating  the  plant.  Wyman-Gordon  Co.. 
of  Worcester.  Mass..  for  the  possible  sale 
of  the  property  to  the  private  operator. 
The  Grafton  town  ofBctals  had  been  ap- 
prised of  these  negotiations,  with  a  clear 
Indication  that  final  sale  agreement  dis- 
position could  be  anticipated  before  the 
end  of  1968.  Late  in  the  year,  the  negoti- 
ations fell  through  and  the  sale  was  not 
consummated.  I  think  the  facts  will 
clearly  show  that  the  town  officials  had 
every  reasonable  right  to  anticipate  the 
completion  of  the  sale  and  the  receipt 
of  the  tax  revenue  that  would  have  de- 
rived from  Its  assessment  as  a  privately 
owned  property.  When  the  sales  negotia- 
tions were  suddenly  terminated  so  late 
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in  the  year,  the  town  officials  had  no 
opportimity  at  all  to  adjust  their  tax 
system  to  the  imexpected  loss  of  the  very 
large  sum  of  $90,000  in  payment  In  lieu 
of  taxes  they  had  been  receiving. 

As  I  have  indicated,  it  is  very  deeply 
hoped  that  appropriate  administraUve 
or  legislative  action  will  soon  be  taken 
to  relieve  this  whole  situation  of  pay- 
ments in  lieu  of  taxes  but,  meanwhile,  it 
it  obvious  that  several  towns  and  com- 
munities like  Grafton,  Mass.,  are  ex- 
periencing the  same  severe  financial 
hardships  and  inequities  that  inspired 
approval  of  the  original  legislation  and 
which  has  motivated  the  Government 
Operations  Committee  to  recommend 
House  approval  and  congressional  en- 
actment of  this  temporai-y  reUeving 
legislation. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that 
the  House  will  speedily  approve  this 
legislation  in  order  to  prevent  the  visita- 
tion of  extreme  economic  hardships  upon 
the    people    of    all    the    communities 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Shrivkr). 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  4599  which  would  ex- 
tend for  2  years  the  period  for  which 
payments  In  Ueu  of  taxes  may  be  made 
for  certain  federally  owned  properties 
not  on  local  tax  rolls. 

The  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations has  recommended  that  payments 
be  made  for  the  tax  periods  through 
1969  and  1970. 

In  the  Kansas  Fourth  Congressional 
District,  which  I  have  the  honor  of  rep- 
resenting. Air  Force  Plant  No.  13.  which 
is  leased  by  the  Boeing  Co..  is  one  of  the 
Federal  properties  on  which  these  pay- 
ments are  made. 

Many  of  the  properties  affected  by  this 
legislation,  such  as  this  Air  Force  plant 
In  Wichita,  are  on  lease  arrangements 
and  the  Federal  Government  is  receiving 
revenues  far  In  excess  of  the  estimated 
cost  of  the  bill. 

For  example,  the  amount  of  the  pay- 
ment in  lieu  of  taxes,  $705,835,  for  Air 
Force  Plant  No.  13  in  1968  was  deducted 
from  the  revenue  received. 

The  schools  and  the  governing  bodies 
in  the  areas  affected  by  this  legislation 
cannot  afford  to  lose  this  revenue.  The 
school  boards  have  planned  In  good  faith 
to  accommodate  the  children  of  the 
families  In  the  area.  The  loss  of  this 
revenue  represents  a  continuing  hard- 
ship. 

Derby.  Kans.,  unified  sch(X)l  district 
No.  260,  located  in  the  congressional 
district  represented  by  my  able  colleague 
(Mr.  Skubitz)  is  heavily  dependent 
upon  this  assistance  to  meet  its  budget- 
ary commitments  and  maintain  a  quality 
program  of  education.  Other  distribu- 
tions for  the  Wichita  facility  are  made 
to  the  Sedgwick  Coimty  high  school  fund 
and  elementary  school  fund,  the  Kansas 
School  Foundation  fimd,  and  to  Wichita 
unified  school  district  No.  259. 

The  fact  that  this  law  was  allowed  to 
expire  at  the  end  of  1968  caused  the 
Derby.  Kans.,  school  district  to  Increase 
the  local  tax  levy  by  8  mills.  This  means 
that  Derby  property  owners  are  paying 


on  an  average  of  $55  to  $60  more  in  prop- 
erty taxes  this  year. 

Now  we  know  that  the  property  owner 
already  is  overburdened,  almost  to  the 
breaking  point,  with  taxes. 

In  recent  years  the  Congress  has  dem- 
onstrated Its  concern  and  total  commit- 
ment to  education.  H.R.  4599  would  cost 
a  little  over  a  million  dollars  annually 
for  the  24  properties  which  are  affected 
throughout  the  Nation,  and  as  I  stated 
earlier,  this  cost  Is  far  exceeded  by  reve- 
nues from  lease  arrangements. 

The  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee has  made  it  perfectly  clear  that  It 
has  not  considered  Public  Law  388  to  be 
perpetual,  but  designed  to  enable  the 
affected  localities  to  make  the  necessary 
adjustments  and  to  bridge  the  transition 
that  the  loss  of  these  revenues  requires. 
I,  for  one,  feel  this  bill  should  be  made 
permanent.  As  long  as  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment owns  property  of  the  type  here 
Intended  to  cover  and  receives  rent,  for 
the  Federal  Government  not  to  pay  in 
lieu  of  taxes  would  be  a  windfall  for  the 
Government  and  unjust  enrichment. 

In  the  case  of  some  communities.  In- 
cluding those  in  Sedgwick  County,  Kans., 
appropriate  adjustments  could  not  be 
made  In  time  and  the  loss  of  In  Ueu  of 
taxes  payments  places  an  undue  burden 
upon  local  taxpayers. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  commend  the 
committee  and  especlaUy  the  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Executive  and 
Legl^atlve  Reorganization  (Mr.  Blat- 
HiK)  for  its  concern  and  favorable  action 
on  this  bUl.  I  urge  Its  passage. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  4599,  as  reported  from 
the  Government  Operations  Committee, 
which  would  extend  for  2  years  the  au- 
thority under  PubUc  Law  388  of  the  84th 
Congress  payments  In  lieu  of  taxes  for 
former  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpora- 
tion properties. 

Air  Force  Plant  No.  13  in  Sedgwick 
County  stiU  remains  off  the  property  tax 
rolls  and  needless  to  say  the  districts 
affected  cannot  afford  to  lose  this  reve- 
nue. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Government  Op- 
erations Committee  in  reporting  H.R. 
4599.  concluded  that  a  further  extension 
of  payments  In  Ueu  of  taxes  is  justified 
based  on  the  testimony  presented  by 
those  In  the  affected  school  districts  that 
the  faUure  to  extend  the  law  would  In 
many  cases  cause  severe  difficulties  to  the 
local  school  districts.  The  ComptroUer 
General,  in  his  report  to  the  Chairman 
reiterated  a  previous  position  that  the 
matter  Is  for  Congress  to  determine  and 
had  no  objection  to  the  biU. 

In  my  congressional  district,  the  pay- 
ment made  by  the  Federal  Government 
represents  a  substantial  portion  of  the 
budget  of  the  Derby.  Kans.,  unified  school 
district  No.  260  as  it  does  to  the  unified 
school  district  No.  259  In  Wichita.  Kans., 
also  in  Sedgwick  County.  Many  of  the 
school  districts  budgets  such  as  unified 
school  district  No.  260  and  unified  school 
district  No.  259  were  developed  and 
adopted  this  year  on  the  belief  that  these 
payments  would  be  made.  I  am  hopeful 


that  the  House  wUl  go  along  in  helping 
us  keep  faith  with  the  local  taxpayers 
and  school  district  affected  by  this  legis- 
lation in  aU  the  designated  areas. 

In  view  of  the  considerable  emphasis 
which  Congress  has  placed  upon  educa- 
tion programs,  I  for  one  do  not  know 
how  we  can  keep  faith  with  the  local 
taxpayers  and  school  children  if  we  fail 
to  extend  this  legislation  for  2  years. 

In  conclusion,  I  commend  the  members 
of  the  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee for  Its  wisdom  and  understanding  In 
giving  the  school  districts  time  to  get 
busy  and  make  local  and  State  arrange- 
ments to  provide  the  necessary  revenue 
to  take  care  of  their  educational  sys- 
tems. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  I  yield  to  the  grtitle- 
man. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Would  ihe  gentleman 
mind  mentioning  to  the  Members  how 
much  is  involved  in  this  bill? 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  The  amoimt  of  money 
Is  less  than  $2  miUion  that  would  go  back 
as  payments  in  Ueu  of  taxes.  I  have  men- 
tioned that  from  this  one  property  in 
my  district.  It  would  be  m  excess  of  twice 
this  amount  that  is  received  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  May  I  state  that  from 
property  In  my  district  the  Government 
is  receiving  $1,100,000  every  year  from 
the  private  company  that  is  operating 
Its  plant  In  Grafton. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  So  It  would  be,  in  your 
case,  and  in  my  district,  a  windfaU  for 
the  Federal  Government  not  to  be  con- 
tributing toward  poUce  protection,  fire 
protection,  and  the  various  activities  for 
funds  to  taxing  units,  Including  schools. 
Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  HawaU  (Mr.  Matsumaga)  . 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  HJl.  4599  for  the  sim- 
ple reason  that  plain  equity  demands  its 
passage.  As  a  matter  of  fact  I  am  of  the 
beUef  that  the  legislation  ought  to  be 
made  permanent  and  not  be  extended 
merely  for  an  additional  2 -year  period. 
We  certainly  cannot  deny  the  obUga- 
tlon  of  any  private  property  holder  to 
pay  taxes  In  payment  for  local  poUce 
and  fire  protection  as  weU  as  other  serv- 
ices provided  by  the  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment. By  the  same  token  how  can 
we  deny  the  obligation  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  pay  for  such  protection 
and  services  which  It  enjoys.  Although 
the  Federal  Government  is  Immune  from 
local  taxes,  it  Is  only  fair  that  the  pay- 
ment proposed  by  the  pending  legisla- 
tion be  made  in  Ueu  of  such  taxes.  A 
further  argument  in  favor  of  the  pend- 
ing biU  can  be  made  convincingly  on  the 
fact  that  In  many  of  the  areas  involved 
the  Federal  Government  In  fact  receives 
payment  from  private  lessees  who  are 
users    of    the    property    involved,    an 
amount  in  excess  of  the  payment  in  Ueu 
of  taxes  proposed. 

Because  there  is  more  than  ample  Jus- 
tification for  the  proposed  legislation.  I 
urge  a  favorable  vote. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Williams)  . 
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Ur.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  associate  myself  with  the 
r«narlu  of  my  distinguished  coUeaffiiee. 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Blathik)  and  the  gentleman  from  D- 
linois  (Mr.  Exlkxborn  ) . 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In  support  of  the 
bill,  HR.  4599. 

The  fact  that  private  industry  U 
actually  using  Federal  property  is  no 
reason  to  deny  local  governments  their 
proper  tax  revenues.  This  is  exactly  what 
H.R.  4599  provides:  namely,  to  avoid  the 
depriving  of  tax  revenue  to  local  gov- 
ernments. 

Also,  I  want  to  compliment  the  com- 
mittee on  putting  the  deadline  on  this 
because  If,  as  we  have  heard  here  today, 
private  Industry  is  using  Federal  prop- 
erty «1th  the  name  of  that  private  indus- 
try on  the  outside  of  the  building,  that 
private  industry  should  certainly  pur- 
chase the  property*  and  then  go  on  the 
tax  roUs  Just  like  every  other  private  in- 
dustry within  any  local  government. 

Mr.  MAC:D0NALD  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  myself  1  minute 
in  which  I  would  like  to  congratulate 
and  thank  the  gentleman  from  HUnois 
(Mr.  Gray)  for  his  expressed  intention 
of  calling  this,  in  his  very  strategic  po- 
sition on  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  to  the  attention  of  the  people 
who  can  do  something  about  this. 

I  know  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
feds  as  I  do.  They — and  by  them  I  mean 
the  (jovemment  agencies — have  been  al- 
together very  derelict  in  moving  on  this 
subject.  I  certainly  hope  that  they  do 
so  Just  as  expeditiously  as  possible. 

(Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey,  at 
the  request  of  Bffr.  Macdonalo  of  Massa- 
chusetts, was  granted  permission  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point.) 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  to  urge  passage  of  Hit. 
4599.  As  our  distinguished  colleagues  of 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions have  said,  the  bill  extends  for  2 
years  the  period  for  which  payments  in 
lieu  of  taxes  may  be  made  on  certain 
properties  formerly  held  by  the  Recon- 
stractlon  Finance  <?orporatloii  and  which 
are  now  owned  by  various  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Government.  The  intent  of 
the  original  legislation  and  of  this  ex- 
tender is  to  provide  monetary  compen- 
sation to  the  local  commimlties  in  which 
these  properties  are  located.  This  relief 
Is  made  necessary  by  virtue  of  the  tax 
exempt  status  of  the  properties.  One  of 
theae  properties  is  located  in  Ewlng 
Township,  a  residential  community  of 
approximately  33,000,  located  In  my 
home  county  of  Mercer.  The  township 
consists  of  15.15  sqiure  miles.  More  than 
one-quarter  of  its  entire  area  is  owned 
either  by  the  Federal.  State,  or  county 
government.  The  great  majority  of  the 
township's  population  are  white-  and 
blue-collar  employees  of  modest  means. 
The  local  property  tax  base  in  New  Jersey 
^>  bears  the  major  share  of  the  burden  of 
financing  municipal  and  public  school 
services.  Therefore,  for  every  acre  of  land 
exempt  from  assessment  for  local  tax 
purposes  there  is  an  additional  burden 
on  residential  and  other  properties  on 
the  tax  ToUs.  The  Oovemment-owned 
property  affected  by  this  biU  comprises 


63.73  acres  on  which  is  located  the  U.S. 
Naval  Air  Propulsion  Test  Center.  The 
facility  is  operated  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  employs  450  persons.  The 
tract  is  located  in  an  industrial  zone 
hard  by  Mercer  County  Airport  and  ma- 
jor roadways.  Obviously,  were  the  facility 
not  owned  and  operated  by  the  Federal 
Government,  the  site  would  have  tre- 
mendous present  and  potential  value  for 
private  industrial  development. 

The  township  assesses  the  property  at 
50  percent  of  true  market  value:  the 
assessed  value  of  the  land  is  $22,310.  The 
buildings  on  the  site  are  assessed  at  $1,- 
319.620.  By  converting  the  assessed  value 
to  true  value,  the  value  of  the  land  and 
improvements  Is  $2,683,860.  Actually,  this 
evaluation  is  below  market  value  as  re- 
flected by  recent  sales  of  industrial  prop- 
erty in  the  area.  The  naval  test  center 
site  is  serviced  by  the  Ewing-Lawrence 
Sewerage  Authority  and  by  the  volunteer 
Are  departments  of  the  township  which 
departments  are  supported  by  contribu- 
tions from  the  municipal  government. 
The  township  also  supplies  all  normal 
municipal  services  including  police  pro- 
tection and  public  schools. 

In  this  connection,  the  township  school 
board  receives  Federal  aid  under  the  Im- 
pacted area  program  for  children  of  Fed- 
eral employees  attending  its  schools.  That 
assistance  amounted  to  $478  09  per  pupil 
in  flscal  1969.  The  actual  per  pupil  cost 
was  $804  29.  In  1968,  the  US,  Govern- 
ment paid  S  102.389  to  Ewlng  Township 
in  lieu  of  taxes  on  the  naval  test  center 
site.  The  township  budget  for  the  flscal 
year  beginning  January  1.  1969.  antici- 
pated the  payment  of  $102,181  from  ex- 
tension of  the  existing  law.  Obviously,  If 
the  law  is  not  extended,  the  township  will 
have  to  collect  sums  totaling  $204,362  by 
increasing  the  tax  rate  (m  other  prop- 
erties. The  sum  In  question  represents 
approximately  10  percent  of  the  total 
municipal  budget.  Since  the  township 
cannot  raise  revenue  by  any  other 
method  than  the  real  estate  tax,  the  full 
burden  of  the  loss  of  the  In  lieu  of  tax 
payments  will  fall  on  homeowners  and 
local  industry  and  business.  Surely,  Mr. 
(Thairman,  the  Federal  Government  has 
an  obligation  to  avoid  so  great  a  financial 
hardship  to  these  citizens.  Again,  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  look  favorably  upon  the 
provisions  of  H.R.  4599. 

(Mr.  WRIGHT  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Macdonalo  of  Massachusetts)  was 
granted  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point.) 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  4599. 

The  fundamental  criticism  of  this  bill 
Is  that  the  affected  taxing  authorities 
have  had  ample  opportunity  to  eliminate 
the  unexpected  hardship  which  resulted 
from  the  transfer  of  Reconstruction  Fi- 
nance Corporation  properties  to  other 
Government  departments. 

Continuec]  extensions  of  Public  Law 
•4-388,  the  critics  contend,  may  cause  the 
recipient  authorities  Involved  to  rely  with 
more  and  more  confidence  on  the  regular 
payment  of  these  revenues  In  lieu  of 
taxes. 

Let  me  say,  first  of  all,  that  we  are 
speaking  of  only  one  extension,  and  that 
extension  is  for  years  already  gone  by 


during  which  State,  and  local  authorities 
received  no  payments  or  taxes  for  tliese 
properties.  We  are  considering  only  one 
extension,  not  a  future  of  continued  ex- 
tensions. 

It  Is  true  that  the  original  act  has 
been  extended  five  times  for  additional 
2-year  periods.  It  is  also  true  that  for 
each  of  those  extensions  the  finding  was 
that  termination  v^ould  spell  significant 
financial  hardship  for  the  areas  con- 
cerned. 

When  the  90th  Congress  voted  to  ex- 
tend Public  Law  84-388,  the  Treasury 
interposed  no  objection.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  contended  that  sudden  termi- 
nation would  present  problems  to  the 
local  Jurisdictions  involved.  And  that 
was  its  contention  when  the  89th  Con- 
gress extended  this  program.  Now  the 
Treasury  says  that  there  is  no  basis  for 
indefinitely  continuing  these  payments, 
and  accordingly  has  opposed  the  bill 
which  is  before  us  today. 

There  is  no  intention  to  continue  these 
payments  Indefinitely;  in  fact,  not  be- 
yond December  31  of  this  year.  And 
there  is  a  basis  for  that.  The  simple  fact 
is  that  termination  on  the  date  of  De- 
cember 31,  1968,  will  cause  hardship  in 
the  Jurisdictions  involved. 

Are  the  recipients  of  these  payments 
relying  with  more  and  more  confidence 
on  continuation  of  this  program?  Again 
to  the  contrary,  there  is  a  record  of 
confusion  and  uncertainty  in  the  com- 
munities involved,  particularly  since  the 
authority  for  payments  in  lieu  of  taxes 
expired  at  the  end  of  1968  and  payments 
for  1969  were  not  budgeted  for  fiscal  1970. 

Even  more  striking  than  the  fact  that 
future  hardship  is  a  very  real  concern, 
actual  hardship  already  exists  as  a  result 
of  that  failure  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  live  up  to  its  part  of  the  bargain 
with  those  communities. 

After  all,  it  is  the  Federal  Government 
which  has  continued  to  hold  title  to 
these  properties  for  all  these  years.  It  Is 
the  Government  departments  which 
have  custody  and  control  of  them.  So  it 
is  a  little  misleading  to  say.  that  com- 
munities have  had  ample  time  in  the 
last  14  years  to  eliminate  the  imexpected 
hardship  which  resulted  from  the  orig- 
inal transfer  of  these  properties  from 
taxable  items  to  tax-exempt  Items.  The 
question  which  gets  to  the  heart  of  the 
matter  is  why — if  we  are  unwilling  to 
pay  the  bills  for  these  properties — has 
It  taken  so  long  for  the  controlling 
agencies  to  dispose  of  the  former  RFC 
properties? 

When  it  is  asserted  that  adoption  of 
H.R.  4599  for  the  benefit  of  a  limited 
number  of  localities  is  inequitable,  I 
would  simply  submit  that  it  would  be 
less  equitable  not  to  adopt  it.  In  fact, 
it  would  be  punishing  commimlties  for 
the  failure  of  the  controlling  agencies 
to  return  properties  to  the  communities  ' 
In  which  they  exist. 

Mr.  VANDER  JAOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  HH.  4599,  to  extend  au- 
thority to  make  payments  in  lieu  of  taxes 
on  former  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor- 
poration properties  which  have  been 
transferred  to  other  OoTemmmt  depart- 
ments. 

As  one  of  the  cosponsors  of  the  bill,  I 
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have  a  certain  pride  of  authorship  in  the 
original  version  and  would  have  preferred 
to  vote  the  bill  out  without  amendment. 
However.  I  am  aware  of  the  faint  pros- 
pects for  passing  just  another  extension 
and  have,  therefore,  reluctantly  agreed 
to  the  committee  amendment — an 
amendment  which  clearly  terminates 
this  form  of  Federal  assistance  and  gives 
at  least  some  time  in  which  communities 
can  plan  accordingly. 

Among  the  communities  faced  by  im- 
anticipated  financial  hardship  as  a  result 
of  the  expiration  of  the  law  at  the  end 
of  December  1968,  is  Muskegon  County. 
Mich.  This  taxing  authority  has  within 
its  Jurisdiction  the  Muskegon  Army  en- 
gine plant  on  which  payments  of  $118,- 
478.04  were  paid  in  fiscal  year  1969.  The 
elimination  of  this  revenue  will  work 
severe  hardship  on  this  and  other  com- 
munities that  have  developed  their  budg- 
ets on  the  basis  of  these  payments  being 
made.  Since  it  was  never  -nade  clear  that 
the  payments  would  not  be  continued,  we 
will  not  keep  faith  with  the  local  taxing 
authorities  unless  we  accompany  a  final 
extension  of  the  fact  with  language  on  its 
face  that  this  Federal  assistance  will  end 
on  a  date  certain  so  that  all  communities 
can  make  their  plans  accordingly. 

The  legislative  history  of  the  basic  act 
indicates  that  it  was  enacted  as  a  tem- 
porary measure  to  alleviate  the  hardship 
to  communities  created  by  the  removal 
of  RFC  properties  from  the  tax  rolls  of 
State  and  local  taxing  authorities.  In 
view  of  the  Inequity  and  hardship  which 
would  otherwise  ensue.  Congress  has 
seen  fit  to  extend  this  legislation  for 
Z-year  intervals. 

However,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
now  believes  that  the  legislation  has 
served  its  purpose  and  that  the  affected 
taxing  authorities  have  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  eliminate  the  unexpected  hard- 
ship resulting  from  the  original  trans- 
fers. Therefore,  it  does  not  recommend 
continuance  of  the  payments  or  favorable 
consideration  of  H.R.  4599. 

On  the  other  hand,  generally  speaking, 
clrcimistances  which  Justified  the  previ- 
ous extensions  continue  to  prevail.  State 
and  local  taxing  authorities  are  still  be- 
ing depri\>ed  of  tax  revenues  as  the  re- 
sult of  Federal  ownership  of  properties 
which  would  be  subjdct  to  taxation  If 
privately  owned.  Yet,  like  any  other  com- 
mercial plant  in  their  respective  areas, 
these  properties  derive  the  benefits  from 
the  sewers,  the  streets,  the  fire  depart- 
ment, the  police  protection,  and  the  edu- 
cational system  provided  by  the  commu- 
nity in  which  they  are  located. 

I  have  reluctantly  agreed  to  this  termi- 
nation because  I  am  convinced  that  with- 
out it,  the  bill  will  not  be  approved.  The 
optimimi  solution  is  to  return  these  prop- 
erties to  the  local  tax  rolls  and  I  Join 
in  urging  a  speedup  in  this  process  ac- 
companied by  study  by  the  administra- 
tion and  the  appropriate  legislative  com- 
mittees to  arive  at  a  fair  and  equitable 
policy  to  be  applied  in  situations  where 
properties  need  to  be  retained  in  the  na- 
tional interest. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
to  support  passage  of  HJi.  4599  which  I 
had  cosponsored  last  year. 
This  Important  measure  would  extend 


for  2  years  the  period  for  which  pay- 
ments in  lieu  of  taxes  may  be  made  with 
respect  to  certain  real  property  trans- 
ferred by  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  and  its  subsidiaries  to  other 
Government  departments. 

Most  of  these  properties  are  manufac- 
turing plants  leased  to  private  corpora- 
tions. Being  federally  owned,  these 
buildings  are  exempt  from  taxes  in  the 
communities  where  they  are  located. 
However,  imder  legislation  which  expired 
at  the  end  of  1968,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment made  payments  roughly  equivalent 
to  the  tax  which  would  have  been  levied 
on  privately  owned  property  similar  in 
value. 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  only  right  and 
proper  that  payment  in  lieu  of  taxes 
should  be  made  for  these  properties  by 
the  Federal  Government.  They  are  being 
used  for  a  nongovernmental  purpose  in 
most  cases  and  the  Government  is  re- 
ceiving revenue  from  them  in  the  form 
of  rent.  Only  because  of  the  technicality 
of  Government  ownership,  are  they  ex- 
empt from  taxation.  Furthermore,  the 
financial  straits  of  most  of  our  local 
political  subdivisions  Is  well  known  to  all 
of  us,  and  I  strongly  feel  that  It  is  not 
the  place  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
add  to  their  troubles  by  reducing  their 
taxable  leases. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  interest  in  this  bill 
arises  from  those  situations  that  I  am 
aware  of  in  Maryland  where,  but  for 
Federal  ownership,  a  facility  would  have 
a  great  present  and  potential  value  for 
private  industrial  development.  In  these 
situations  the  local  Jurisdictions  are  pro- 
viding all  normal  municipal  services  In- 
cluding police  protection,  water  and 
sewers,  public  school,  and  so  forth. 

I  think  It  only  equitable  that  we  make 
payment  to  these  local  commimlties  and 
I  earnestly  urge  my  colleagues'  favor- 
able consideration  of  H.R.  4599. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

TTie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  Tbat  (a) 
section  703  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Ad- 
ministrative Services  Act  of  1949  (69  Stat. 
722) ,  U  amended  by  striking  out  the  figures 
"1969",  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
figures  "1971". 

(b)  Section  704  of  such  Act  (69  SUt.  723) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  the  figures  "1968", 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  figures 
"1970". 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  2.  after  line  2,  Insert  the  following: 
"Sec.  2.  Title  VH  (including  the  table  of 
contents  relating  thereto)  of  the  Federal 
property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949  (40  U.S.C.  621-524)  is  repealed  as  of 
January  1,  1971." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Gray) 
having  resumed  the  chair.  Mr.  Smith  of 


Iowa,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union, 
reported  that  that  Committee  having  had 
under  consideration  the  bill  (H.R.  4599) 
to  extend  for  2  years  the  period  for  which 
payments  in  lieu  of  taxes  may  be  made 
with  respect  to  certain  real  property 
transferred  by  the  Reconstruction  Fi- 
nance Corporation  and  its  subsidiaries  to 
other  Government  departments,  pursu- 
ant to  House  Resolution  938,  he  reported 
the  bill  back  to  the  House  with  an 
amendment  adopted  by  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule  the  previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  all  Members  may  have  5  leglslatiTe 
days  in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their 
remarks  on  H.R.  4599,  and  to  include 
therewith  extraneous  material. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


HELP  CAMBODIA 

(Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  1956  the  freedom-loving  peo- 
ple of  Hungary  attempted  to  throw  off 
the  yoke  of  communism  and  for  a  very 
brief  period  of  time,  established  them- 
selves as  a  free  nation.  They  sent  out  a 
cry  for  aid  and  assistance  to  the  United 
States.  Unfortunately,  we  were  in  no 
position  to  render  aid  because  of  the 
logistic  problems  involved.  With  no  aid 
forthcoming,  it  was  only  a  matter  of 
time  before  a  ruthless  Russian  aggressor 
mercilessly  stamped  out  the  spark  of 
freedom  by  the  use  of  tanks  and  fiame- 
throwers  and  again  subjected  the  people 
of  Hungary  to  Communist  domination. 

About  2  years  ago,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  saw 
the  flicker  of  freedom  emerge  in  Czecho- 
slovakia where  some  of  the  people  in 
Czechoslovakia  wanted  only  the  right  to 
be  able  to  exercise  the  freedom  of  speech, 
but  once  again  the  Communists,  recog- 
nizing the  dtuiger  to  their  society  if  such 
freedom  were  allowed,  ruthlessly  stamped 
out  this  spark  of  freedom  which  was 
about  to  be  generated  and  once  again  by 
invading  Russian  troops  subjected  the 
Czechoslovakian  people  to  Communist 
domination. 

Now  in  Cambodia,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  see 
a  people  who  have  witnessed  the  turning 
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of  the  tide  in  their  neighboring  South 
Vietnam,  who  have  been  encouraged  by 
the  fact  that,  under  the  Vietnamizatlon 
program,  the  tide  of  war  in  South  Viet- 
nam has  turned  and  the  local  leaders  of 
the  Vietnamese  and  the  South  Viet- 
namese Army  are  slowly  but  sxu«ly  secur- 
ing the  countryside  from  the  Vietcong, 
and  North  Vietnamese  aggressors. 

Vlei*ing  the  success  of  the  drive 
against  communism,  slow  though  it  may 
be  in  South  Vietnam,  the  people  of  Cam- 
bodia overthrew  the  Communist-domi- 
nated government  of  Prince  Sihanouk 
and  attempted  to  set  up  their  ovm  gov- 
ernment which  would  be  free  from  Com- 
munist domination.  Now.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  young  anti-Communist  government 
has  sent  out  a  plea  to  the  free  world  that 
they  not  be  abandoned.  They  call  for  aid 
be  given  which  will  allow  them  to  expel 
from  their  country  the  foreign  Com- 
mimlst  Vietnamese  both  Vietcongs  from 
South  Vietnam  and  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese from  North  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  may.  of  course,  heed 
the  cries  of  those  in  our  own  body  and 
those  in  the  other  body  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Capitol  who  cry  out  not  to  render 
any  aid  or  assistance  for  fear  of  involve- 
ment If  we  do  indeed  heed  these  ill  ad- 
vised calls,  the  people  of  the  United 
States  will  once  again  witness  what  oc- 
curred in  Hungary  and  Czechoslovakia. 
Our  failure  to  act  will  be  a  signal  to  sub- 
jected peoi>le  throughout  the  world  that 
there  is  no  hope,  and  that  while  the 
Communist  aggressors  will  not  hesitate 
to  supply  whatever  arms  or  weapons  are 
necessary  to  maintain  ruthless  domina- 
tion over  people,  we  in  the  United  States 
will  not  supply  those  weapons  by  which 
these  people  may  defend  themselves. 
Such  would  be  disastrous  to  freedom- 
loving  people. 

May  I  make  my  positions  crystal  clear, 
Mr.  Speaker?  We  not  only  should  render 
aid  in  the  form  of  military  supplies  and 
equipment  to  the  people  in  Cambodia, 
but  should  also  consider  making  avail- 
able air  power  in  order  that  these  people 
may  resist  the  foreign  invaders  and  will 
be  free  to  determine  their  own  future. 
Mr.  Speaker,  if  this  step  is  taken  by  our 
Government  and  if  it  successfully  expels 
the  Vietnamese  invaders  from  Cambodia. 
I  predict  you  will  find  there  will  be  a  ma- 
terial shortening  of  the  war  in  South 
Vietnam.  The  Communist  supplies  in 
the  Mekong  Delta  area  which  for  so 
long  have  come  from  Cambodia  will  dry 
up  and  American  boys  will  return  home 
sooner  than  originally  anticipated. 

It  is  for  the  above  reas<His,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  I  have  today  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  President  urging  that  the 
cry  of  the  people  in  Cambodia  for  arms 
not  KO  unheeded  so  long  as  they  are  will- 
ing to  do  their  own  fighting  and  it  does 
not  require  the  involvement  of  any 
American  ground  troofis. 


PROVIDINO  FOB  NECESSARY  IN- 
CREASES IN  POSTAL  SALARIES 
BASED  ON  REGIONAL  WAGE 
LEVEL  DIFFERENTIAIf 

•  Mr.  RIEOLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 


Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  remedial  postal  legislation 
that  will  provide  for  necessary  increases 
in  postal  salaries  based  on  regional  wage 
level  differentials. 

This  bill  would  authorize  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  to  establish  regional 
postal  wage  review  boards  to  examine 
an  area's  prevailing  wage  level  and  cost 
of  living.  If  these  regional  boards  should 
find  that  recruitment  and  retention  of 
postal  personnel  is  handicapped  because 
postal  wages  are  too  low  to  be  competi- 
tive or  inadequate  to  meet  the  local  cost 
of  living,  they  would  recommend  regional 
salary  adjustments  to  the  Commission. 
The  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission would  then  notify  the  Post- 
master General  who  would  carry  out 
these  changes  within  30  days. 

In  my  own  area  of  Michigan,  for  ex- 
ample, postal  salary  levels  are  substan- 
tially below  the  prevailing  wage  rates 
in  the  community.  Because  these  postal 
salaries  are  too  low  to  be  competitive,  we 
find  it  increasingly  diCQcult  to  recruit 
and  keep  career  postal  employees.  Many 
of  our  existing  postal  employees  are  hav- 
ing to  "moonlight"  with  second  and  even 
third  Jobs  in  order  to  earn  an  adequate 
family  income.  This  situation  must  be 
corrected — it  works  a  hardship  on  the 
families  of  our  postal  employees  and  also 
undercuts  the  morale  and  etrectiveness 
of  our  postal  service. 

For  example,  in  Flint,  Mich  ,  a  postal 
worker  today  has  to  achieve  12  years  of 
job  seniority  to  earn  what  a  General 
Motors  assembly  line  worker  gets  after 
tus  first  80  days  on  the  Job.  And  that 
does  not  include  the  special  General 
Motors  health,  pension,  and  overtime 
benefits,  which  Federal  postal  employees 
do  not  receive.  Even  if  a  postal  worker 
were  to  work  21  years  on  the  Job  to  reach 
his  top  pay  grade,  he  would  only  earn  a 
maximum  annual  salary  of  $8,442.  For  a 
family  of  four  or  more,  this  is  not  an 
adequate  salary  to  meet  today's  high 
cost  of  living  in  our  area  of  the  coun- 
try— and  allow  a  man  to  plan  for  his 
retirement  years. 

In  light  of  these  facts,  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  Genesee  and  Lapeer  postal 
workers  who  stayed  on  the  Job  during 
the  recent  postal  strike  and  who  con- 
tinued to  meet  the  postal  needs  of  our 
community.  They  continued  to  work  even 
though  their  urgent  salary  problems 
have  long  been  given  the  runaround  by 
the  Congress.  Our  postal  employees  have 
a  legitimate  problem  and  they  need  and 
deserve  a  living  wage — and  a  wage  scale 
that  promotes  long-term  career  develop- 
ment. 

I  will  continue  to  press  for  congres- 
sional action  to  improve  postal  opera- 
tions and  working  conditions — and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  re- 
gional pay  differential  plan. 


MONEY  AVAILABLE  FOR 
EDUCATION 

(Mr.  QUIE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
aiul  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  Public  Law 
91-204,  which  appropriated  almost  $4 
billion  for  education  during  this  fiscal 


year,  was  not  signed  Into  law  until  last 
March  5.  Educators  at  the  State  and  local 
level  Immediately  became  concerned 
about  how  to  spend  wisely  the  money 
they  could  not  count  on  until  this  ap- 
propriations bill  was  passed. 

Although  many  school  officials  are  not 
aware  of  it.  Congress  solved  this  prob- 
lem in  Public  Law  91-230,  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education 
Amendments  of  1969.  This  was  signed  by 
the  President  2  weeks  ago  today,  on 
April  13.  This  act  amended  section  405 
of  the  original  act  to  allow  State  and  local 
officials  to  spend  money  appropriated  for 
this  fiscal  year  in  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  money  for  educa- 
tion is  so  scarce  at  every  level,  we  must 
not  require  directly  or  indirectly  that 
available  funds  be  spent  without  ade- 
quate planning  or  for  uimecessary  proj- 
ects. The  Federal  Government  would 
have  been  in  the  position  of  doing  just 
that  had  it  not  been  for  this  amendment 
because  of  the  long  delays  in  getting  the 
HEW  appropriation  bill  passed  this  year. 

I  understand  that  Office  of  Education 
will  not  have  any  unusual  problems  in 
getting  the  funds  obligated  to  the  States 
and  local  agencies  before  Jime  30.  We 
would  certainly  encourage  the  program 
administrators  in  UJS.  Office  of  Educa- 
tion to  make  every  effort  especially  to  get 
those  funds  to  the  States  which  must  in 
tiu-n  be  allocated  by  them  to  the  local 
agencies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  all  of  our  col- 
leagues will  help  in  getting  the  word  out 
to  their  districts  that  fiscal  year  1970 
education  funds  will  be  available  for  ex- 
penditure in  fiscal  year  1971  so  there  is 
no  reason  to  spend  unwisely  these  much 
needed  Federal  dollars.  The  amendment 
to  which  I  refer  is  as  follows: 

Section  405  of  auch  title  Is  further  amended 
by  Inaertlng  "(»)"  after  "Sec.  405."  and  by 
inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection : 

"(b)  Notwithatandlng  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  unless  en&cted  In  specific  limi- 
tation of  the  provisions  of  this  subaecUon, 
any  funds  from  appropriations  to  carry  out 
any  programs  to  which  this  title  is  applicable 
during  any  fiscal  year,  ending  prior  to  July  I, 
1973,  which  are  not  obligated  and  expended 
prior  to  the  beglimlng  of  the  fiscal  year  suc- 
ceeding the  fiscal  year  for  which  such  funds 
were  appreciated  shaU  remain  available  for 
obligation  and  expenditure  during  such  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  year.". 


A  NEW  PERSPECTIVE 

(Mr.  WOLD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WOLD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
commend  the  President  for  the  pains- 
taking research  and  carefully  thought- 
out  conclusions  refiected  In  his  March  24 
statement  on  the  administration's  school 
desegregation  policy. 

One  great  value  of  the  statement  is 
that  it  places  the  full  weight  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  behind  a  imlfled  policy 
of  eliminating  discrimination  as  to  race, 
color,  or  national  origin  in  the  schools, 
which  Is  the  objective  of  title  VI  of  the 
ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

Of  equal  Importance,  the  President's 
paper  on  schood  desegregation  defines 
the  limitations  of  law  and  the  questions 
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as  yet  unanswered  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
which,  as  the  President  iwints  out,  la  the 
final  arbiter  of  some  significant  consti- 
tutional questions.  The  President  has 
done  more  than  clarify  the  reach  of  the 
law;  he  has  defined  the  principles  of  en- 
forcement of  civil  rights  law  and  the 
policies  which  the  administration  will  ad- 
here to  in  accomplishing  progress. 

The  President  said: 

It  will  be  the  purpose  of  this  Administra- 
tion to  carry  out  the  law  fully  and  fairly. 
And  where  problems  exist  that  are  beyond 
the  mandate  of  legal  requirements,  it  will 
be  our  ptirpose  to  seek  solutions  that  are  both 
realistic  and  appropriate. 

In  discussing  constructive  efforts 
which  will  be  made,  the  President  com- 
mitted the  Federal  Government  to  a 
massive  program  for  Improving  educa- 
tion in  racially  impacted  areas.  North 
and  South,  and  for  assisting  school  dis- 
tricts in  meeting  special  problems  inci- 
dent to  court-ordered  desegregation. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  by  the  em- 
phasis placed  on  financial  support  for 
Innovative  ways  to  improve  the  educa- 
tional opportunity  and  the  quality  of 
education  for  minorities.  Congress  on 
many  occasions  has  demonstrated  its 
willingness  to  provide  resources  for 
strengthening  education  at  its  weakest 
points,  and  certainly  there  can  be  no 
doubt  about  the  crisis  that  faces  so  many 
communities  in  their  need  for  classrooms, 
facilities,  teachers,  teacher  training  and 
for  additional  revenues.  The  storehouse 
of  knowledge  on  how  to  provide  a  good 
education  far  exceeds  the  capacity  of 
most  school  systems  to  finsmce  improve- 
ments. Our  educators  know  how  to  do 
more  than  they  can  afford  to  do  with  the 
resources  available,  and  the  kind  of  com- 
mitment made  by  the  President  is  an 
historic  step  forward  in  solving  that 
problem. 

Enforcement  of  existing  law  regarding 
school  desegregation  is  a  necessary  com- 
panion to  any  effort  that  we  imdertake 
to  encourage  school  districts  to  make 
progress  on  their  own  initiatlTe.  In  the 
area  of  enforcement,  the  President  has 
said  that  school  administrators  through- 
out the  Nation  must  move  immediately. 
In  accordance  with  the  Supreme  Court's 
ruling,  to  end  discriminatory  practices. 

The  administration  recognizes  not  only 
the  questions  tmresolved  by  the  lilgher 
courts,  but  imderscores  the  conflicting 
opinions  that  exist  In  lower  courts  as 
to  what  the  law  requires.  Tb  this  complex 
area  of  law,  the  President  has  applied 
the  rule  of  reason.  He  said: 

To  summarize:  There  Is  a  Constitutional 
mandate  that  dual  school  systems  and  other 
forms  of  de  Jure  segregation  be  eliminated 
totaUy.  But  within  the  Tramewotk  oT  that 
requirement  an  area  of  flexibility — »  "rule 
of  reason"— exists.  In  which  school  boards, 
acting  In  good  faith,  can  formulate  plana  of 
segregation  which  best  suit  the  needs  of 
their  own  localities. 

De  facto  segregation,  which  exists  In  many 
areas  both  North  and  South,  Is  undesirable 
but  Is  not  generally  held  to  violate  the  Con- 
stitution. Thus,  residential  bousing  patterns 
may  result  In  the  continued  existence  of 
some  all-Negro  schools  even  In  a  system 
which  fully  meets  Constitutional  standards. 
But  In  any  event,  local  k^ooI  officials  may  if 
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they  so  choose,  take  steps  beyond  the  Consti- 
tutional mlnimums  to  diminish  racial  sep- 
aration. 

I  believe  the  President's  statement  will 
be  most  useful,  not  only  to  Federal  au- 
thorities responsible  for  carrying  out  his 
mandate,  but  to  citizens  who  are  so 
deeply  concerned  and  directly  affected  by 
school  desegregation  law. 


MAYOR  LINDSAYS  UNINFORMED 
EXPERTING  ON  MEAT  SUPPLY 
OVERLOOKS  SANTTA'nON  AND 
WHOLESOMENESS 

(Mr.  MEHjCHER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  al- 
ways pathetic  to  see  a  grown  man  cry  or 
a  man  of  supposed  national  leadership 
quality  dragged  into  making  statements 
in  a  field  in  which  he  is  obviously  un- 
familiar. 

Late  last  week,  Mayor  John  Lindsay 
of  New  York  was  very  badly  misused  by 
the  newly  augmented  and  feverlslily  ac- 
tive Meat  Imports  Coimcil,  which  is  dis- 
tributing around  town  a  copy  of  a  letter 
the  mayor  has  sent  to  all  New  York  Con- 
gressmen. In  effect,  it  charges  American 
cattlemen  with  a  conspiracy  to  keep  meat 
production  down  and  then  prevent  im- 
ports from  coming  in  to  relieve  the 
situation. 

There  Is  talk  about  Mayor  Lindsay 
switching  political  parties,  from  Repub- 
lican to  Democratic.  For  the  mayor's 
guidance,  I  can  assure  him  that  unless  he 
familiarizes  himself  better  with  problems 
than  he  has  on  meat,  there  are  a  lot  of 
Western  Democrats  who  will  be  relieved 
if  he  stays  where  be  is. 

The  mayor  obviously  did  not  read  the 
meat  production  reports  issued  every 
week  by  the  DQ>artment  of  Agriculture 
before  he  wrote  his  delegation.  They  ap- 
pear in  the  Livestock,  Meat  and  Wool 
Market  News. 

Beef  production  In  the  United  States 
the  week  ended  April  5  was  335  million 
pounds  in  federally  inspected  plants  com- 
pared to  313  million  pounds  the  same 
wedc  a  year  ago,  up  7  percent. 

For  the  week  ended  April  11,  beef  pro- 
duction was  359  million  pounds  ctHnpared 
to  334  million  pounds  the  same  week  a 
year  ago,  up  9  percent. 

Last  week,  the  estimate  is  369  million 
pounds  production  compared  to  346  mil- 
lion pounds  the  same  week  last  year. 
Week  before  last,  beef  output  ran  369 
million  pounds  compared  to  327  million 
the  same  week  last  year,  an  Increase  of 
13  percent. 

We  have  had  a  short  run  of  hogs  for 
a  few  months,  but  we  are  catching  up 
on  pork  output.  Total  meat  production 
this  month  in  the  Nation  Is  running  well 
ahead  of  a  year  ago — ^more  than  popula- 
tion growth  even  In  Mayor  Lindsay's  own 
crowded  New  York  City. 

Meat  output  at  federally  Inspected 
plants  the  week  ended  April  18  was  633 
million  poimds  compared  to  584  million 
the  same  week  last  year — up  8  percent. 

The  previous  week  it  was  621  million 


poimds  compared  to  587  million  the  same 
week  In  1969 — up  6  percent. 

The  first  week  this  month  it  was  580 
million  pounds  this  year  compared  to  559 
million  the  same  week  in  1969 — up  4  per-     ^ 
cent. 

I  know  the  mayor  Is  a  busy  man . 

Busy  people  should  be  especially  care- 
ful not  to  let  themselves  be  misused,  as 
Mayor  Lindsay  has  done  in  this  case. 

The  mayor  expresses  concern  about 
meat  for  hamburgers  and  frankfurters.  If 
the  mayor  is  truly  concerned  about  meat 
for  hamburger  and  frankfurters,  he  will 
go  down  to  the  New  York  City  docks  and 
make  an  investigation  of  Just  such  meat 
as  it  arrives  in  his  city  from  abroad  and 
is  inspected. 

He  will  discover  that  it  isn't  really  in- 
spected: it  is  sampled  and  a  tiny  fraction 
of  it,  samples  selected  at  random 
amoimting  to  less  than  one-half  of  1 
percent,  is  actually  examined. 

He  will  find  that  the  inspectors  do 
not  reject  all  the  dirty  meat,  even  if  they 
come  across  some  dirt,  cysts.  Insects, 
blood  clots,  ingesta,  or  fecal  matter  so 
long  as  it  does  not  exceed  certain  toler- 
ance limits.  For  instance  fecal  matter — 
manure — carmot  exceed  one  glob  per 
3,000  pounds,  examined;  lesser  defects 
can  be  a  little  more  numerous. 

He  will  find  that  what  inspection  is 
made  Is  done  under  pressure  to  get  the 
frozen  meat  out  of  the  open  air,  and 
then  under  more  pressure  to  release  the 
refrigerated  railroad  cars  and  trucks 
in  which  it  is  held  temporarily  because 
the  New  York  docks  do  not  provide — as 
Charlestan,  S.C,  does  provide — 3-day 
refrigerated  storage  space  In  which  to 
hold  cargo  while  it  is  a  little  more  care- 
fully examined. 

Even  with  the  random  sampling 
method,  he  will  find  that  our  inspectors 
have  to  turn  back  some  of  the  meat 
shipped  from  supposedly  carefully  in- 
spected foreign  plants,  as  they  did  in 
New  York  City  on  September  24,  1968. 
The  records  show  that  on  that  day  they 
rejected  a  27,000-potmd  shipment  of 
boneless  beef  from  Australia  for  excess 
fecal  matter — manure — and  another  33,- 
000-pound  shipment  for  excessive  path- 
ological lesions. 

On  another  day  in  August  it  was  11,- 
960  pounds  rejected  for  cysts  and  dirt, 
and  another  shipment  of  33.600  pounds 
for  Insects  and  dirt. 

If  he  had  been  there  May  7,  1969,  he 
would  have  seen  105,720  pounds  turned 
back  for  being  off  condition  and  the  in- 
spector's notation  of  "rodent." 

More  recently,  on  January  7  of  this 
year,  22,380  poimds  of  boneless  beef  was 
rejected  because  of  insects  in  the  meat. 

The  mayor  really  ought  to  have  some- 
one Investigate  for  him  the  adequacy  of 
not  only  the  Inspection,  but  of  the  fa- 
cilities available  in  his  city  for  Inspec- 
tion. At  Charleston,  where  inspection  Is 
less  hurried,  the  rate  of  rejections  ex- 
ceeds New  York  City,  Indicating  that  a 
little  more  time  makes  for  better  In- 
spection. Mayor  Undsay  could  protect 
his  constituents  from  filth  In  some  de- 
gree even  with  present  randcnn  sampling 
procedures,  by  providing  adequate  facili- 
ties for  the  one-half  of  1  percent  inspec- 
tion Job. 
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The  mayor's  obvious  play  to  the  con- 
sumers in  proposing  that  all  that  is  nec- 
essary to  do  to  get  hamburger  and  wie- 
ners cheaper  for  the  housewife  is  to  open 
up  import  quotas  Ignores  the  need  for 
assuring  sanitation  and  wholesomeness 
of  the  imported  meat.  The  mayor  may 
not  be  aware  of  the  scant  inspection  of 
the  foreign  meat  by  U.S.  lnq>ectors,  but 
it  is  time  we  change  our  inspection  to  as- 
sure wholesomeness  of  the  meat  prod- 
ucts from  foreign  countries. 

There  is  no  need  to  let  1.6  billion 
pounds  of  foreign  meat  with  not  enough 
inspection  to  be  mixed  with  the  46  bil- 
lion pounds  of  meat  grown,  processed, 
and  Inspected  in  this  country. 

For  his  information,  there  is  not  any 
shortage  of  meat  for  hamburgers  and 
frankfurters. 

A   breakdown   of   federally   inspected 


cattle  slaughter  for  1968  and  1969 — the 
Inspected  meat  that  can  move  Interstate 
to  New  York  City — shows  that  cow  beef 
production — the  hamburger  and  frank- 
furter kind  that  concerns  the  mayor — 
Increased  200  million  pounds  in  1969. 
from  2.8  billion  pounds  of  It  In  1968  to  3 
billion  in  1969.  To  be  more  exact,  the  in- 
crease was  from  2,806,689.000  pounds  to 
3,006,961.000. 

The  mayor  has  been  badly  misused  by 
a  bunch  of  high-powered  lobbyists  who 
are  hell-bent  to  start  scraping  up  the 
meat  scraps  on  the  butcher  floors  of 
foreign  meat  plants  and  dump  them  in 
the  United  States. 

Having  been  misused,  if  he  Is  the  sort 
of  national  leadership  timber  that  we 
have  been  encouraged  to  believe — he  will 
take  a  second  look  at  that  letter  he  dis- 
patched to  Washington  alleging  "In- 
credible arrogance"  on  the  part  of  cat- 


tlemen and  see  if  he  has  been  led  Into 
a  display  of  "incredible  Ignorance." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  for  the  record  the 
Department  of  Agriculture's  tables  on 
"Estimated  federally  Inspected  slaugh- 
ter and  meat  production"  as  they  ap- 
peared April  4,  April  11.  and  April  18,  in 
the  Livestock.  Meat,  and  Wool  Market 
News,  for  the  benefit  of  anyone  who  is 
interested  in  the  facts  about  current 
meat  production  and  not  Just  in  dema- 
goguery. 

Mayor  Lindsay  and  his  Commission 
on  Inflation  and  Economic  Welfare  can 
do  his  constituents  a  great  deal  more 
good  looking  into  the  causes  of  Increased 
prices  on  an  increased  quantity  of  cow 
beef,  and  determining  who  is  marldng 
up  the  prices  on  the  way  to  his  consum- 
ers, than  he  will  lending  his  prestige  to 
one  of  the  most  expensive  lobbies  oper- 
ating In  the  capital  right  now. 
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>  Revised  estimate. 

•Lard  production  lor  week  endini  Mar  29.  1970  was  29.2  million  pounds. 


FILINO  DEADLINE 

(Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  PRICE  of  niinols.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  to  call  attention  to  the  approaching 
deadline  for  the  filing  of  the  aimual  fi- 
nancial disclosure  reports  with  the  Com- 
mittee on  Standards  of  Oflicial  Conduct. 

That  deadline,  as  provided  in  the  Rules 
of  the  House,  Is  April  30. 

Forms  for  malting  these  reports  were 
mailed  in  mid-January  to  all  Members, 
officers  of  the  House,  the  professional 
staffs  of  committees,  and  Members'  prin- 
cipal assistants  as  designated  at  that 
time. 

Additional  forms.  If  needed,  may  be 
obtained  from  the  committee  offices. 

Instructions  and  certain  definitions 
are  printed  on  the  reverse  side  of  the 
forms,  father  than  In  a  separate  pam- 
phlet as  was  done  last  year. 

With  only  3  days  remaining.  I  should 
like  to  urge  prompt  compliance  with  this 
annual  requirement  by  all  who  have  not 
yet  filed.  The  committee  staff  stands 
ready  to  help  in  any  way  possible. 

Part  A  of  these  reports  must  be  made 
available,  as  you  know,  for  responsible 
public  inspection.  Hence,  any  who  do  not 


file  timely  may  expect  that  circumstance 
to  be  noted  by  the  news  media,  since  the 
committee  staff  will  have  no  choice  In 
such  cases  but  to  tell  an  inquirer  that 
such  reports  have  not  been  received. 

Considerable  staff  time  is  required  to 
process  the  reports  as  they  are  received. 
Receipts  have  to  be  issued  and  put  in  the 
mails,  two  copies  have  to  be  made  of  each 
part  A,  and  then  everything  has  to  be 
filed  in  its  proper  place. 

Last  year  was  the  first,  as  you  know, 
for  operation  of  the  financial  reporting 
r\ile.  With  the  benefit  of  that  experience, 
it  seems  reasonable  to  expect  an  Im- 
proved performance  this  year.  On  the 
whole,  everything  went  reasonably  well 
last  year  despite  a  deluge  of  filings  in  the 
final  hours. 

In  the  interest  of  a  smoother,  all- 
around  operation  this  year,  I  ask  those 
who  have  not  filed  to  attend  to  that 
chore  promptly.  And,  on  behalf  of  the 
committee  and  its  staff.  I  express  ap- 
preciation to  thoae  who  already  have 
helped  by  filing  early. 


THE  CRISIS  IN  CAMBODIA 

(Bir.  BOLAND  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 


minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Nixon 
administration  is  apparently  on  the 
threshold  of  offering  military  assistance 
to  Camb(Klia. 

A  shipment  of  arms — rifles  and  ma- 
chineguns  captured  from  Communist 
forces  in  Vietnam — has  already  been 
made  available  to  Cambodia  with  Amer- 
ican approval. 

The  White  House,  in  a  guarded  state- 
ment Issued  to  newsmen  just  this  morn- 
ing, cited  an  "overriding  interest  in 
preserving  the  neutrality  of  Cambodia 
because  of  the  effect  on  Vietnam." 

I  fear,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  White 
House  statement  is  a  prelude  to  an  an- 
nouncement of  military  assistance  to 
Cambodia. 

I  object — and  object  strenuously. 

This  country's  intervention  in  South 
Vietnam — and  Its  artfully  disguised  in- 
tervention in  Laos — has  already  cost 
more  than  40,000  American  lives  and 
scores  of  billions  of  dollars. 

New  Intervention  In  (T^mlxKlla — arms 
and  "advisers,"  for  example — would  push 
the  United  States  still  deeper  into  the 
military  morass  that  has  come  to  be 
known  as  the  IiMlochina  war. 
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With  permission,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  put  In 
the  Record  a  copy  of  a  telegram  I  sent 
to  President  Nixon  this  weekend  pro- 
testing   any    attempt   to    Intervene    in 

Cambodia. 

Aran.  25.  1070. 

President  Richabb  Nnow, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Strongly  oppose  any  move  that  would  com- 
mit American  arms,  military  equipment,  and 
technical  advisers  to  Cambodia. 

Or.  American  approval  of  active  interven- 
tion In  Cambodia  of  American  trained  and 
equipped  Cambodian  troops  now  under  com- 
mand of  U.S.  Special  Forces  In  South  Viet- 
nam. 

American  people  will  not  tolerate  repeti- 
tion of  our  Involvement  in  Vietnam  War  16 
years  ago.  First,  arms.  Then,  military  advis- 
ers. Finally.  American  troops  to  fight  an 
Asian  war. 

Forty  thousand  American  boys  have  been 
lUUed  and  many  thousands  maimed  and 
woimded  in  Vietnam:  200  more  killed  and 
hundreds  wounded  In  "secret  war"  in  Laos: 
and.  Instead  of  peace  this  Asian  war  is 
spreading  throughout  Indochina. 

Television  news  scenes  this  week  of  mas- 
sacres and  a  Cambodian  general  using  inno- 
cent Vietnamese  as  human  bait  to  draw  fire 
of  camouflaged  enemy  In  Cambodian  village 
were  repugnant  and  sickening  to  American 
viewers. 

I  am  fearful  our  Government  is  again  using 
the  same  rationale  to  prepare  American  peo- 
ple for  arms  assistance  to  Cambodia  that  it 
used  years  ago  for  American  intervention  in 
Vietnam:  that  Cambodia  Is  not  suffering  In- 
ternal strife  but  is  a  "neutral  nation"  victim 
of  foreign  invasion  by  40,000  Vletcong  and 
North  Vietnamese  troops. 

This  is  the  way  we  got  involved  In  Vietnam. 
It  caiuxot  happen  again  in  Cambodia  without 
America  becoming  deeply  entrenched  In  a 
never-ending  Indochina  debacle. 

Congress  and  the  American  people  must  be 
given  candid  facts  on  Cambodian  crisis  and 
request  for  military  assistance. 

Blwaid  p.  Boland, 
Member  of  Congress. 


FORMER  PRISONER  OF  WAR 
RESOLUTION 

(Mr.  TAIiCOTT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  Include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  this 
last  weekend  many  former  American 
Air  Force  prisoners  of  war  held  our  2&th 
national  reunion  at  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 
As  part  of  our  reunion,  we  conducted  a 
aeniinar  regarding  the  present  prisoners 
of  war  and  those  missing  in  action  but 
not  yet  reported  to  be  in  custody  of  the 
authorities  of  North  Vietnam. 

The  seminar  Included  a  panel  discus- 
sion by  Lt.  Col.  Robert  E.  Work,  a  mili- 
tary adviser  on  POW  affairs  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defense;  &Cr.  Robert  C. 
Lewis,  vice  president  of  the  American 
National  Red  Cross,  an  expert  on  POW 
matters;  Mr.  John  F.  Loosbrock,  editor 
of  the  Air  Force  Association  magazine; 
Mrs.  Robert  N.  Smith  of  Athens.  Ohio, 
wife  of  Colonel  Smith,  USMC,  mimifiTig 
in  action  but  not  yet  reported  to  be  a 
prisoner  of  war;  Mrs.  Edward  J.  Me- 
chenbler  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  wife  of  Cap- 
tain Mechenbier,  USAF,  a  POW;  Mr. 
Henry  Soderfoerg,  a  private  citizen  of 
Sweden  and  guest  of  the  reunion,  an  old 
friend  who  was  a  delegate  of  the  YMCA 


and  visited  us  and  other  prisoners  of  wot 
during  World  War  II;  and  Mr.  Uoyd 
Kilmer  of  Omaha.  Nebr.,  who  is  chair- 
man of  the  Omaha  "Forgotten  Ameri- 
cans, Inc." 

I  was  privileged  to  act  as  moderator. 
It  was  a  moving  meeting.  With  knowl- 
edge about  the  present  plight  of  Amer- 
ican prisoners  of  the  North  Vietnamese 
Government,  and  the  torment  of  their 
families  at  home,  the  reunion  unani- 
mously adopted  the  following  resolu- 
tion: 

Resolution  Urging  Humane  T«eatment  roa 
All  Fellow  Prisoneks  of  War 

We.  as  former  Prisoners  of  War: 

Knowing  first-hand  the  agonies  of  prison- 
ers of  war  and  their  loved  ones; 

Realizing  that  individual  servicemen  have 
no  authority  In  determining  the  military  or 
diplomatic  decisions  of  their  national  gov- 
ernments; 

Believing  that  humane  treatment  should 
be  accorded  every  individual  regardless  of 
his  race,  nationality,  station  In  life,  or  charge 
against  him; 

Shocked  by  the  luiowledge  that  the  gov- 
ernment of  North  Vietnam  refuses  to  dis- 
close to  our  government  or  to  the  next  of 
kin  mformatlon  concenUng  the  capture,  con- 
dition or  location  of  prisoners; 

Appreciating  the  anxiety  and  loneliness  of 
wives,  parents  and  children  who  are  not  In- 
formed concerning  the  locations  and  condi- 
tions of  their  missing  servicemen;  and 

Having  uncontroverted  evidence  that  pris- 
oners now  In  the  custody  ot  the  North  Viet- 
namese Oovemment,  Viet  Cong  and  Pathet 
Laos  are  being  mistreated  and  their  fami- 
lies subjected  to  unimaginable  torment  in 
dear  contradiction  of  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tion and  the  fundamental  rights  of  men; 

Now,  therefore,  in  the  interests  of  basic 
humanity  and  universal  comradeship. 

We: 

Urgently  urge  that  all  civilized  persons  of 
all  nations  Insist  on  the  elemental  Judicial 
privilege  of  habeas  corpus — which  accords 
any  next-of-kin  to  have  the  person  of  a 
prisoner  Identified  or  produced  or  his  place 
of  burial  known — for  themselves  and  for  all 
others: 

Strongly  advocate  that  all  nations  and  gov- 
emmenta  ccmiply  fully  with  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention pertaining  to  prisoners  of  war;  and 

Earnestly  Implore  every  human  being  In 
every  land  to  make  their  feelings  known  di- 
rectly to  the  authorlUes  of  North  Vietnam 
by  writing  to: 

Office  of  the  President,  Democratic  Bepub- 
Uc  of  Vietnam.  Hanoi,  North  Vietnam  (air 
mall  postage  is  25<  per  half  ounce). 

Executed  In  open  convention  during  the 
25th  National  Reunion  of  the  Amerlkanlsh 
Krlegsgefangenen  (former  American  pris- 
oners of  war)  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  U.S.A., 
AprU  25,  1070. 

(Signed)     David  Pollak. 

Jtetinion  Chairman. 

The  understanding  and  assistance  of 
every  person,  in  all  nations,  is  needed 
to  help  solve  this  horrendous  predica- 
ment of  fellow  human  beings  now  con- 
fined by  the  North  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment. We  urge  you  to  write  to  Hanoi,  and 
to  the  delegates  to  the  Paris  peace  talks, 
and  to  the  United  Nations  in  New  Yoi^ 
and  to  any  friend,  relative  or  associate  in 
any  other  country.  Please  urge  them  to 
use  their  influence,  however  large  or 
small,  to  help  mold  and  mobilize  putdlc 
and  private  opinion  on  behalf  of  the  hu- 
mane treatment  of  all  human  beings. 

Former  prisoners  of  war  can  empathize 
with  present  prisoners  of  war.  Families  of 
former  POW's  appreciate  the  agonies  of 


the  families  of  the  present  POWs  and 
MIA's.  But  they  need  your  help.  I  urge 
anyone  who  reads  the  POW  resolution  to 
join  in  helping  their  cause. 


CRAMER  PILES  BRIEF  IN  MANATEE 
CASE  IN  SUPPORT  OF  ANTIBUS- 
INO  AMENDMENT  TO  1964  CIVIL 
RIGHTS   ACT 

(Mr.  CRAMER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  au- 
thor of  the  antibusing  amendment  to  the 
ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1964, 1  have  long  been 
concerned  over  confusing,  often  contra- 
dictory interpretations  of  that  provision 
by  some  of  our  courts  that  have  been  con- 
trary to  the  intent  of  the  amendment. 
Because  of  my  concern,  I  decided  to  in- 
tervene as  amicus  cmiae  in  a  number 
of  desegregation  cases  originating  in  my 
home  State  of  Florida.  As  a  direct  result 
of  this  decision,  over  the  past  several 
months.  I  have  participated  in  cases  in 
UJ3.  district  courts  of  Florida,  in  the 
Fifth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  in  New 
Orleans,  and  ultimately,  in  the  Supreme 
Court  in  Washington. 

At  all  times,  I  have  advocated  what  I 
believe  to  lie  a  sensible  and  workable  ap- 
proach to  the  desegregation  problem. 
Uppermost  in  my  mind  has  \>een  an  abid- 
ing conviction  that  the  pursuit  of  de- 
segregation should  not  result  in  a  de- 
terioration in  the  quality  of  education. 
Consequently,  I  have  endeavored  to  work 
with  responsible  officials  both  at  home 
and  in  Washington  in  ix-eparing  and  pre- 
senting my  views  to  the  courts. 

My  basic  position  throughout  has  been 
that  neither  the  ConstttuUon  zior  the 
laws  of  our  land  require,  or,  for  that 
matter,  even  covmtenance,  the  fenced  and 
arbitrary  bcdancing  of  racial,  religious, 
ethnic  or  nationality  groups  by  niunbers 
to  achieve  real  or  Imaginary  social  pur- 
poses or  advantages.  Since  balancing  can 
sometimes  only  be  achieved  by  busing, 
my  cause  has  become  overldentifted 
with  the  forced  busing  of  schoolchildren. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  it  is 
broader  and  more  encompassing  than 
that.  I  believe  school  assignment  purely 
on  the  basis  of  race  is  wrong  no  matter 
what  guise  or  rationale  is  used.  To  my 
way  of  thinking,  classification  by  race  in 
order  to  remove  the  inequities  caused  by 
past  racial  classification  not  only  consti- 
tutes a  denial  of  the  due  process  and 
equal  protection  clauses  ot  the  14th 
amendment,  but  it  tends  to  reinforce 
and  perpetuate  the  very  inequities  and 
inequalities  it  seeks  to  eliminate.  The  no- 
tion that  Negroes  cannot  be  equal  unless 
and  imtil  they  go  to  school  with  white 
children  is  not  only  patronizing  but  it 
stamps  them  with  a  permanent  badge 
of  inferiority. 

Naturally,  I  was  pleased  when  Presi- 
dent Nixon,  In  his  March  24  statement 
on  desegregation,  reflected  similar  senti- 
ments. And,  I  am  liawy  to  report  that 
the  approach  recommended  in  that  his- 
torical document  now  constitutes  the  of- 
ficial policy  guideUnes  which  the  ad- 
ministration will  follow  in  its  desegre- 
gation efforts  from  here  on  out 
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Thus,  for  the  first  time.  Executive 
guidelines  will  reflect  what  Congress  in- 
tended in  enacting  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964.  We  can  hope  from  this  that  the 
Federal  Government  is.  at  long  last, 
moving  toward  a  uniform,  nationwide 
approach  to  desegregation  by  all  three 
branches.  If  the  courts  can  be  persuaded 
of  the  wisdom  and  soundness  of  the 
course  approved  by  the  Congress  and 
now  advocated  by  the  Executive,  a 
tripartite  Federal  approach  could  soon 
become  a  reality. 

To  help  persuade  the  courts.  I  pre- 
pared some  time  ago  the  foUowmg  brief 
for  submission  to  the  Wfth  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals  in  the  higiily  publicized  Mim- 
atee  County  School  Board  case.  My  aim 
was  to  furnish  that  tribunal  with  the 
necessary  legislative  pegs  on  which  to 
base  a  responsible  judicial  decision. 

I  am  hopeful  the  courts  will  follow 
the  course  recommended.  If  they  do  not, 
I  fear  that  this  Nation,  and  all  of  its 
citizens,  will  be  condemned  to  a  pro- 
longed and.  in  my  judgment,  unneces- 
sary period  of  downgraded  schools,  un- 
necessarily uprooted  schoolchildren, 
weakening  of  our  neighborhood  school 
systems  and  unevenhanded  administra- 
tion of  justice. 

I  hope  and  pray  that  the  courts  will 
act  wisely. 

I  am  placing  this  brief  in  the  Rkcoid 
because  I  have  had  so  many  requests 
from  so  many  Members  and  others  for 
the  legislative  history  and  full  explana- 
tion of  congressional  intent  of  the  anti- 
busing  amendment  to  the  1964  Civil 
Rights  Act  which  I  successfully  spon- 
sored. I  trust  this  will  t>e  of  assistance  to 
the  courts  and  the  Congress  and  will  give 
them  a  better  imderstanding  of  the  issues 
involved.  I  believe  the  court  has  a  duty 
to  f(dlow  the  law  as  well  as  all  other 
eitixens. 

Ify  brief  follows : 
[In  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  th«  Fifth 

Circuit  No.  38380) 
CABOLiifs  Habtist.  rr  ti...  Pu»»mrF«-AFrK.- 

LKCS-Cmoas  Appbixants  r.  Boasd  or  Public 

IHWBUCtlOlt.      MaKATKB      COUItTT,      PLA.,      A 

Pvaijc  Bo0T   CoavoaATS.   cr  al..  Dktkmd- 

AjrrS-APVKLLAMT»-CaO«S   ArPKLLKXS 

(Appeal  from  the  United  States  DUtrlct 
Court  for  the  Middle  DUtrlct  of  Florida. 
Tampa  Division,  supplementary  brief  of 
Amicus  WnxiAM  C.  Ckameb) 

SCCnON    I.    INTBOOUCnON 

The  fundamental  purpose  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  Broxcn  I  was  to  end  Institutionalized 
discrimination  In  public  schools  In  order  to 
improve  the  quality  of  education  for  Negro 
children.  Por  •  decade,  decisions  of  the  Court 
echoed  and   re-echoed  this  objective. 

In  enacting  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1»«4. 
the  Congress  sought  to  further  this  end.  Its 
aim  was  to  provide  the  legislative  where- 
withal to  marshal  the  full  resources  of  the 
Pedersl  Oovemment  to  enhance  the  educa- 
tional opportunities  snd,  in  the  process,  the 
quality  of  life  for  Black  An>erlcans. 

Unforttinately,  almost  before  the  ink  was 
dry  on  this  landmark  measure,  the  Courts  and 
the  Executive  began  to  cUtnimvent  Congress' 
handiwork.  Prom  a  measure  specifically 
designed  to  end  segregation  in  the  Interest  of 
education.  If  was  reframed  and  reformulated 
until  today  It  is  dtad  as  a  statutory  prop 
for  balancing  for  balaoca's  sake,  for  destroy- 
ing neighborhood  Intagratlon  In  order  to 
accomplish  racial  Intagratlon.  and.  In  aa 
OrwelUan  czerdae  in  "doublathlnk",  for  per- 


petuating classification  by  raca  In  order  to 
remove  the  Inequities  created  by  racial  clas- 
slflcatlon.  Small  wonder,  under  the  circum- 
stances, that  Increasing  numbers  of  Ameri- 
cans of  both  races  are  concerned,  that  Con- 
gress is  aroused,  that  the  Executive  Is  con- 
fused, and  that  the  Judiciary  Is  bewildered. 
Even  the  pundits  have  begun  to  lose  their 
cool  over  what  Is  happening.' 

Ironically,  the  present  disillusionment  and 
disenchantment  would  probably  never  have 
developed  had  the  Courts  and  the  Executive 
kept  their  respective  eyes  on  the  educational 
ball  and  on  the  carefully-considered  meas- 
ures that  the  people's  representatives  in  the 
national  legislature  formulated  to  assist 
them  When,  pursuant  to  Its  constitutionally- 
delegated  authority  that  It  "shall  have  power 
to  enforce  by  appropriate  legislation  the 
provisions  of"  the  Fourteenth  Amendment, 
Congress  passed  thie  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964.  iu  stated  and  restated  Intention  was 
to  provide  the  means  for  ending  segregation 
in  public  education.  This  was  the  aim.  the 
ideal,  the  ralson  d'etre. 

To  Insure  that  this  oft  stated  goal  would 
be  properly  construed,  the  Congress  provided 
what  It  considered  to  be  satisfactory  safe- 
guards and  assurances.  Tliese  Included  the 
following: 

( 1 )  the  Act  would  be  uniformly  applied 
in  all  50  States: 

(2)  desegregation  would  not  comprehend 
the  notion  of  racial  balance  as  either  an 
equivalent  or  supplement: 

(3)  no  assignment  of  students  would  be- 
made  to  overcome  racial  Imbalance: 

( 4 )  neighborhood  schools  would  be  main- 
tained 

This  desegregation  theme  runs  through 
Congress'  deliberations  in  Committee,  its  re- 
ports, and  Its  debate  on  the  Floors  of  both 
Houses.  Its  fundamental,  its  sole.  Its  exclu- 
sive aim  was  to  make  the  statute  conform  to 
Judge  Parker's  decision  in  Bngga  that  the 
Constitution  is  colored  blind,  not  color  con- 
scious.' Managers  of  the  bill  emphasized 
and  re-emphasized  their  understandings  In 
this  regard  (or.  had  they  not.  the  neoeasary 
votes  (or  passage  of  this  extremely  controver- 
sial measure  would  never  have  been  secured. 

Unfortunately  for  the  cause  of  civil  rights 
and  of  education,  both  the  Courts  and  the 
Executive  have  misconstrued  the  Congres- 
sional will.  As  a  result,  a  widening  gulf  be- 
tween the  promise  of  the  Act  and  the  per- 
formance of  the  Executive  and  the  Courts 
in  Implementing  and  Interpreting  it  has 
developed. 

The  ultimate  price  of  the  divisions  cre- 
ated will  likely  prove  extremely  high  for 
everyone-^not  only  In  delays,  disruptions 
and  disharmony,  but  in  educaUonal  frustra- 
tion and  failure  for  a  whole  generation  of 
young  Americans  both  Black  and  white. 

SBcnoif  n.  THk  i.aoiai.ATTva  BACKoaotrvo 
In  Broim  1,  tbe  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
handed  down  Its  landmark  school  deseg- 
regation decision.  Although  all  three 
branches  of  the  Federal  Government  bad 
tolerated  the  existence  of  dual  educational 
systems  for  over  half  a  century,  the  Court 
ruled  that  "separate  but  equal"  acoooimo- 
datlons  were  "Inherently  unequal",  hence 
prohibited  by  the  equal  protection  clause  of 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment. 

Because  of  Its  ruling  that  long  accepted 
practices  would  no  longer  be  permitted,  the 
Supreme  "Court  in  Brotcn  II  recognized  that 
some  delay  in  implementation  would  be 
consistent  with  the  public  interest  and 
good  faith  compliance.  It.  therefore,  estab- 
lished the  criteria  that  such  orders  and  de- 
crees as  are  necessary  and  proper  to  admit 
parties  to  public  schools  "on  a  non-radal 
basis"  should  be  acoomplished  with  "all  (!•• 
liberate  speed". 


Footnotes  at  end  of  artlela. 


Tliereafter.  the  Court  remanded  the  cases 
In  question  to  the  local  district  courts  In 
order  that  Its  judicial  mandate  could  be  ad- 
justed to  the  peculiarities  of  each  school 
district.  Brotm  //  was  decided  in  1065.  Prog- 
ress towards  desegregation  in  the  decade 
that  followed  was  uneven.  In  the  border 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  the  proc- 
ess was  swift.  In  the  deep  South,  however, 
there  were  variations  in  acceptance  and  im- 
plementation ranging  from  no  desegrega- 
tion at  all  in  States  like  Mississippi  and 
Alabama,  to  various  degrees  of  desegregation 
in  States  like  Texas,  North  Carolina,  and 
Florida.  The  history  of  this  period  is  one  of 
litigation  with  legal  concepts  beginning 
with  pupil  placement  and  extending 
through  "freedom  of  choice".  The  legal 
tactics  of  Negro  plaintiffs  changed  from 
suits  to  enroll  individual  students  in  white 
schools  to  ones  demanding  the  wholesale  dis- 
mantling of  all  "vestiges"  of  the  so-called 
dual  school  system.  The  role  of  the  U.S. 
Government  changed  from  filing  friend  of 
the  Court  briefs  to  outright  Intervention. 

Then  In  1963.  President  John  Kennedy,  in 
a  Message  to  Congress,  urged  the  nstlonal 
legislature  to  enact  laws  for  the  guidance 
of  the  Executive  and  Judicial  branches  in 
effecting  the  end  of  discrimination  In  tbe 
Nation's  public  schools.  He  justified  his  ap- 
peal on  the  basis  of  Congress'  authority  "to 
enforce  by  appropriate  legislation  the  provi- 
sions" and  promise  of  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment.' Soon  thereafter.  Congress  began  de- 
liberations which  ultimately  led  to  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  During 
them.  It  concentrated  its  attention  on  sev- 
eral matters  which  have  since  become  the 
subject  of  protracted  legal  debate.  These  in- 
cluded the  following: 

( I )  whether  or  not  the  proposed  Act  should 
be  uniformly  applied  to  all  SO  States; 

(3)  whether  or  not  desegregation  should 
comprehend  the  notion  of  racial  balance  as 
either  an  equivalent  to  or  supplement  of 
deaegregation: 

(3)  whether  or  not  assignment  of  students 
to  overcome  racial  imbalance  or  to  level  off, 
in  any  way.  percentages  where  one  race  out- 
weighed the  other  were  proper; 

( 4 1  whether  or  not  the  duty  to  desegregate 
schools  should  extend  beyond  admission  of 
students  on  a  non-racial  basis; 

(5)  whether  or  not  bona  fide  neighborhood 
schools  should  be  maintained; 

(6)  whether  or  not  rules  and  regulations 
adopted  by  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  to  serve  as  guidelines  to 
promulgate  desegregation  should  require 
presidential  approval. 

After  due  deliberation  in  Committee  and 
on  the  Floor,  the  following  legislative  deter- 
minations were  made  and  approved: 

( 1 )  that  the  Act  was  to  be  uniformly  ap- 
plied In  all  50  States,  not  on  an  individual 
or  sectional  basis: 

(3)  that  desegregation  did  not  comprehend 
the  notion  of  racial  balance  as  either  an 
equivalent  to  or  supplement  of  deaegrcga- 
Uon; 

(3)  that  assignment  of  students  to  over- 
come racial  imbalance  or  to  level  off  percent- 
ages where  one  race  outweighed  the  other 
was  specifically  prohibited; 

(4)  that  the  duty  to  desegregate  schools 
did  not  extend  beyond  the  admission  of  stu- 
dents on  a  non-racial  baala; 

(5i  that  bona  fide  neighborhood  schools 
could  and  should  be  maintained; 

(6)  that  any  rules  or  regulations  promul- 
gated by  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  to  serve  as  guidelines  to 
promote  desegregation  should,  because  they 
were  "so  significant",  receive  spedflc  presi- 
dential approval. 

Thereafter,  the  CivU  RlghU  Act  of  1964 
was  approved  by  both  Houses  and  signed  Into 
law  by  President  Lyndon  Johnson  on  July  2, 
1804. 
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SECOND    aSCONSTaiJCTION 

A.  The  pTomiae  of  ttniformity 

Shortly  after  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 
became  the  law  of  the  land,  a  three-judge 
panel  of  the  Fifth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
undertook  to  review  a  consolidated  group  of 
school  desegregation  cases.*  Their  "distinc- 
tive features"  declared  the  tribunal,  are  that 
they  "require  us  to  re-exaniine  school  de- 
segregation In  the  light  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  and  the  GuldeUnes  of  the  United 
States  Office  of  Education,  Department  of 
Health,   Education,   and   Welfare    {HEW)."» 

The  panel  evidenced  its  sensitivity  and 
awareness  of  its  role  in  the  constitutional 
scheme  of  things  when  it  declared  In  its 
opinion : 

"More  clearly  and  effectively  than  either 
of  the  other  two  coordinated  branches  of 
government  Congress  speaks  as  the  voice  of 
the  nation.-' • 

And  again,  when  it  said: 

"When  Congress  declares  national  policy, 
tbe  duty  the  other  two  coordinated  branches 
owe  to  the  nation  requires  that,  within  the 
law,  tbe  judicial  and  executive  respect  and 
carry  out  that  policy."  ' 

And  again: 

"We  shall  not  permit  the  Courts  to  be 
used  to  destroy  or  dilute  the  effectiveness  of 
the  Congressional  policy  .  .  ."  * 

This  apparent  desire  and  determination  to 
conform  to  its  constitutional  role  as  Inter- 
preter of  the  Nation's  laws  in  order  to  effec- 
tuate national  goals  was  commendable.  Un- 
fortunately, performance  failed  to  measure 
up  to  promise.  As  the  following  analysis  will 
show,  the  Court.  In  rendering  its  decision, 
repeatedly  misconstrued  and  misinterpreted 
the  Congressional  will.  Standing  alone,  each 
of  Its  errors  of  construction  represented  a 
serious  departure  from  what  Congress  In- 
tended. In  synergistic  combination,  their  ef- 
fect has  been  to  provide  the  Judicial  under- 
pinnings for  a  radical  revamping,  recasting 
and  reordering  of  Congressional  priorities, 
policies,  and  purposes. 

In  the  process,  the  Congressional  will  has 
been  blurred  and  blunted  and  the  promise 
and  potenUal  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1964 
has  gone  unrealized  and  unfulfilled. 

B.  The  de  facto-de  jure  distinction 

Tbe  goal  of  proponents  of  those  provisions 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  dealing  with 
education  (Tltlee  IV  and  VI)  was  to  provide 
a  uniform  Federal  approach  for  ending  dis- 
crimination In  the  Nation's  public  schools. 
This  aim  was  underscored  by  President  Ken- 
nedy In  bis  Message  to  Congress  proposing 
enactment  of  the  measure: 

"This  Is  not  a  sectional  problem — ^it  !■ 
nationwide.  ...  A  national  domestic  crisis 
also  calls  for  bipartisan  unity  and  solu- 
tions." • 

It  was  echoed  In  the  Report  of  tbe  House 
Judiciary  Committee:  .  .  HJl.  7162,  as 
amended,  resting  upon  [constitutional]  au- 
thority is  designed  as  a  step  toward  (sic) 
eradicating  significant  areas  of  discrimina- 
tion on  a  nationwide  btuis.  It  is  general  In 
application  and  national  In  scoi>e." " 

And  re-echoed  on  the  Floor  In  both  Houses 
of  Congress: 

"  'S  Plurlbus  Unum'.  We  want  unity. 
Equity  begats  unity.  We  want  one  and  tbe 
same  treatment  for  all."  " 

The  Court  in  Jefferaon  I  exhibited  Its  per- 
ception of  the  pitfalls  of  a  piecemeal  ap- 
proach In  this  memorable  passage  from  Its 
opinion: 

"In  B\un,  the  lack  of  uniform  standards 
has  retarded  the  development  of  looal  re- 
sponsibility for  the  administration  of  schools 
without  regard  to  race  or  color.  What  Clcoro 
said  of  an  earlier  Athens  and  an  earlier  Rome 
is  equally  applicable  today."  " 
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But  tbe  type  of  uniformity  It  had  in  mind 
was  of  a  peculiar  variety.  By  judicial  flat. 
It  was  to  apply  to  Rome  and  Athens,  Georgia 
(and  other  communities  In  the  South),  not 
to  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  Adopting  the 
"ingenious  though  illogical  distinction"" 
between  so-called  de  facto  and  de  jure  seg- 
regation. It  cozicluded  that  Congress  had  In- 
tended that  the  'equal  protection  clatise'  was 
to  be  appUed  unequally.  Whether  Congress 
could  have  passed  sectlonally  directed  legis- 
lation had  it  wanted  to  is  open  to  serious 
doubt.  That  it  never  contemplated  such  a 
double  standard.  Is  not.  however.  For  the 
Courts  to  have  Imputed  such  an  intention 
was  to  thwart  congressional  will  and.  In  the 
process,  raise  the  spectre  of  a  Second  Re- 
construction In  America— one  effected  by 
judicial  ukase. 

The  Court's  rationale  for  this  divisive  ren- 
dering of  the  Union  of  States  was  this :  Since 
tbe  South  was  the  area  of  the  Nation  which 
had  maintained  dual  systems  of  education 
imposed  by  law  prior  to  Brown  I,  the  South 
required  special  rules  for  rehabilitation  and 
reform — by  Implication,  In  perpettiity. 

Now  In  fairness,  from  a  purely  judicial 
standpoint,  there  is  some  justification  for 
this  view.  "The  Brown  decisions,  after  all,  had 
focused  on  the  special  problems  of  dual 
school  systems  in  the  old  Confederacy.  But 
to  own  to  this  is  a  far  cry  from  accepting 
the  unsupported  proposition  that  Congress 
Intended  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  to  per- 
petuate that  arbitrary  distinction.  Indeed, 
everything  the  national  legislature  said  and 
did  confirmed  its  intention  to  abolish  it.  In 
the  words  of  Senator  Pastore:  "There  must 
be  only  one  rule  to  apply  to  every  State. " 

Tet  the  Court  made  short  work  of  such 
evidences.  The  "similarity  of  pseudo  de  facto 
segregation  In  the  South  to  actual  de  facto 
segregation  in  the  North",  it  declared,  "is 
more  apparent  than  real."  "  Only  "segrega- 
tion resulting  from  raclaUy  motivated  gerry- 
mandering is  properly  characterised  as  'de 
Jure'  segregation", "  It  asserted.  And,  such 
gerrymandering.  In  the  Court's  lights,  oc- 
curred only  In  the  South. 

The  Cotirt  therefore  concluded  that : 

"Adequate  redress  .  .  .  calls  for  much  more 
than  allowing  a  few  Negro  children  to  attend 
formerly  white  schools;  it  calls  for  liquida- 
tion of  the  State's  system  of  de  jure  school 
segregation  and  the  organized  undoing  of 
the  effects  of  past  segregation."  " 

Perhaps  the  most  curious  of  the  curious 
reasoiUng  resorted  to  by  the  Court  to  justify 
the  legislative  lobotomy  It  was  performing  re- 
lated to  tbe  role  attributed  to  the  author  of 
this  brieX.  In  commenting  on  his  reasons  for 
offering  a  key  amendment,  it  blandly  stated 
that: 

".  .  .  Congressman  William  Cramer,  who 
offered  the  amendment,  was  concerned  that 
the  bill  as  originally  proposed  might  author- 
ize the  government  to  require  busing  to  over- 
come de  facto  segregation."  >* 

Having  reached  this  conclusion,  it  Inter- 
preted his  proposal  in  this  way : 

"The  affirmative  portion  of  this  definition, 
down  to  the  'but'  clause,  describes  the  as- 
sigiunent  provision  necessary  in  a  plan  for 
conversion  of  a  de  Jure  dual  system  to  a  uni- 
tary. Integrated  system.  The  negative  por- 
tion, starting  with  'but',  exdudee  assign- 
ment to  overcome  racial  Imbalance,  that  la 
acts  to  overcome  de  facto  segregation."  >* 

It  then  determined  that : 

"As  used  In  the  Act,  therefore,  'desegrega- 
tion' refers  only  to  tbe  disestablishment  of 
segregation  in  de  jure  segregated  schools."** 

In  effect,  therefore,  the  Court  decided  that 
the  author  was  not  only  aware  of  the  de 
jure-de  facto  distinction,  but  that  he  sought 
to  embed  it  in  the  fabric  of  the  law  then 
under  consideration  by  offering  his  amend- 
ment. In  other  words,  it  prestuned  tbat  he 
knew  the  practice  he  sought  to  outlaw  (racial 
balancing)   would  be  prohibited  only  in  de 


facto  areas  I.e.  tbe  North,  not  In  bis  own  de 
jure  constituency  In  the  South. 

That  the  Court  attributed  such  an  Inten- 
tion to  him  seems  hardly  credible.  Tet,  what 
other  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  the 
language  of  the  opinion? 

The  holding  of  the  three-judge  panel  In 
Jefferson  I  that  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 
contemplated  a  double  standard  of  admin- 
istration based  upon  alleged  differences  be- 
tween de  facto  and  de  jure  segregation  was 
unfortunately  approved  by  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals, sitting  en  banc,  In  Jefferaon  II  and 
thereafter,  In  one  form  or  other.  In  an  un- 
broken line  of  decisions  in  this  and  other 
Circuits,  and  in  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court. 

Yet  withal,  the  question  may  be  posed,  as 
it  was  by  those  who.  for  half  a  century,  chal- 
lenged the  wisdom  of  Plessy:  Should  earlier 
errors  of  interpretation  be  compounded  by 
being  left  implanted  In  the  law? 

Apparently  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
Secretary  Robert  Finch  does  not  believe  they 
should  be.  "We  supported  the  Stennis 
Amendment",  he  acknowledged  in  a  recent 
interview,  "which  said  that  there  should  be 
uniform  application  across  the  country,  be- 
cause ...  I  think  it's  wrong  to  continue  to 
fall  back  on  tbe  old  legal  distinction  between 
de  Jure  and  de  facto  segregation. 

"Segregation  is  segregation",  he  declared." 

Vice  President  Splro  Agnew  agreed  with 
Secretary  Pinch.  The  head  of  the  President's 
Committee  on  School  Integration,  in  a  re- 
cent speech,  voiced  his  hope  that  the  Courts 
would  soon  end  "the  lack  of  evenhandedness 
in  treating  North  and  South.  .  .  ." 

He  Is  not  alone ! 

C.  The  guidelines  dilemma 

The  aim  of  Congress,  In  enacting  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964,  was  to  mobilize  the  full 
resources  of  the  Federal  Government  In  order 
to  end  segregation  In  schools  across  the  land. 
To  Insure  uniform  application,  safeguards 
were  written  into  the  proposed  measxire.  Sec- 
tion 602  of  Title  VI  relating  to  "Nondiscrimi- 
nation In  Federally  Assisted  Programs",  for 
example,  contained  the  following  language: 

"Each  Federal  department  and  agency 
which  Is  empowered  to  extend  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance  ...  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  effectuate  the  provisions  of  section 
601  ...  by  issuing  rules,  regulations,  or  or- 
ders of  general  applicability  which  shall  be 
consistent  with  achievement  of  the  objectives 
of  the  statute    .  .  ." 

But  even  this  statement  did  not  satisfy 
proponents  of  the  bill.  Because  of  their  long- 
standing criticism  of  President  Elsenhower 
for  his  alleged  failure  to  put  his  prestige  be- 
hind an  Executive-wide  desegregation  drive, 
they  were  determined  to  make  it  crystal  clear 
that  concerted  action  by  the  entire  Federal 
establishment  was  the  aim,  with  presidential 
sanction,  the  goal.  Consequently,  Congress- 
man JcAin  Lindsay,  an  ardent  champion  of 
civil  rights,  proposed  a  clarifying  amend- 
ment to  require  specific  approval  by  the 
President  "of  any  rule,  regulation,  or  order 
of  general  applicability  designed  to  prevent 
discrimination  in  programs  or  activities  re- 
ceiving Federal  financial  assistance."  "  In  ex- 
plaining his  amendment,  Mr.  Lindsay,  cur- 
rently tbe  Mayor  of  New  York  City,  stated: 

"Tbe  members  of  your  committee  feel  that 
the  rulemaking  power  is  so  Important  in  this 
area  and  can  be  so  significant  because  of  the 
latitude  that  this  title  by  definition  has  to 
give  to  the  executive  In  drafting  rules  and 
regulations  that  the  Chief  Executive  should 
be  required  to  put  his  stamp  of  approval  on 
such  rules  and  regulations — after,  of  ootirse, 
the  normal  procedures  have  been  followed  in 
promulgating  such  rtiles  and  regulations."  *• 

And  so,  the  following  language  was  added 
to  Section  602 : 

"No  such  rtile,  regulation,  or  order  shall 
become  effective  unless  and  until  approved 
by  tbe  President."  '•  [emiriiasis  anded] 
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Wltb  auch  k  eleftr  exprasBion,  on*  would 
lUtuntUy  expect  that  »ny  meaaiiTM  "of  gen- 
erml  appUcabUlty"  promulgated  by  *n  admin- 
istering agency  to  gtiide  Ck>urta  in  aaaeeelng. 
and  acbool  boards  in  implementing,  the  de> 
segregation  mandate  of  the  Act  would  be 
submitted,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  the  Pres- 
ident for  approval.  And  this,  at  the  outset, 
appeared  to  be  the  procedure  contemplated 
wbrn  the  De[>artment  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  prepared  and  published  Its  pro- 
posed Implementation  guidelines  In  the  Fed- 
eral Register.  But.  because  of  the  furor  they 
aroused,  the  original  measures  were  with- 
drawn, redrafted,  and  reissued.  In  their  new 
Incarnation,  tbeae  standards  requiring  de- 
segregation in  the  schools  as  a  precondition 
for  continued  Federal  financial  assistance 
were  euphemistically  dubbed  'OuldeUnea*. 
As  such.  It  was  now  contended,  that  what 
President  Johnson  had  refused  to  sign  earlier. 
no  longer  required  the  presidential  signa- 
ture.* 

Thus,  was  the  initial  breach  In  the  dike  of 
uniform  enforcement  put  forward.  There- 
after. It  was  widened  In  Jefferaon  I  when, 
after  according  Up  service  to  the  statutory 
aim."  the  Court  stated : 

"For  this  circuit,  the  HEW  guidelines  offer, 
for  the  first  time,  the  prospect  that  the 
transition  from  a  de  Jure  segregated  dual 
■yatem  to  a  unitary  integrated  system  may 
be  carried  out  effecUvely.  promptly,  and  In  an 
orderly  manner."  "^ 

It  rattonallMd  its  poslUon  In  this  way: 

"It  Is  erldent  to  anyone  that  the  Guide- 
lines were  carefully  formulated  by  educa- 
tional authorities  anxious  to  be  faithful  to 
the  objecUves  of  the  1964  Act."  « 

And  further: 

"We  stunmarlze  the  Court's  policy  as  one 
of  encouraging  the  m«xlmua>  legally  permis- 
sible correlation  between  judicial  standards 
for  school  desegregation  and  HEW  Oulde- 
llnes.  ...  It  it  consistent  with  the  judiciary's 
duty  to  the  Nation  to  cooperate  wltb  the  two 
ocher  coordinate  branches  of  government  in 
carrying  out  the  national  policy  expressed  In 
the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  IBM. "  • 

But  Judge  Cox,  a  member  fit  the  three- 
Judge  panel  In  Jefferson  I.  disagreed: 

"Significantly,  there  Is  nothing  In  the  Civil 
Blfbta  Act  of  1»«4  to  suggest  the  propriety  of 
this  Court  adopting  and  foUowlng  any  guide- 
lines of  the  Health.  Iducktlon.  and  Welfare 
Commissioner  in  these  school  deaegretatlon 
cases  In  such  respect.  The  policy  st*tement 
of  Coogreaa  as  rrontalntd  in  the  Act  Itaelf 
expreaaly  hi«<-i»hi\»  uiy  intention  or  purpoae 
to  (to  tttmt  which  these  guidelines,  and  the 
majoclty  opinion  approving  them,  do  In  com- 
plete dlaresard  thereof."  " 


"Tbm  9ngnmt\  language  simply  could  not  be 
ftipnttummti  to  State  any  more  clearly  than 
tliAt  very  poeltlTe  enactment  of  Con- 
tbmt  tbeae  so-called  'guidelines'  of  tiUs 
■dmlnlstrmtiTe  agency  are  not  sacroeanct  ex- 
poeitiona  of  the  school  law  .  .  .  but  are 
aotnally  protnolgated  and  being  used  In  op- 
poeltiffn  to  and  in  violation  of  this  poeitlve 
sUtute."  » 

In  Jeffermm  It.  Judge  Oewln  (Judge  Bell 
concurring)  also  disagreed: 

"When  confronted  with  the  fact  that  the 
guidelines  were  not  approved  by  the  Presi- 
dent as  required  by  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1044,  the  opinion  then  concluded  that  they 
do  not  constitute  or  ptirport  to  be  rules  or 
regulations  or  orders  of  general  application. 
It  w^  then  stated  that  since  they  were  not 
a  rule,  regulation  or  order,  they  constitute 
'a  statement  of  policy',  and  while  H2W  'Is 
under  no  statutory  compulsion  to  Issue  such 
statements'  It  was  decided  that  it  Is  'of 
ouoilfast  advantage'  to  the  general  public 
to  know  the  basic  considerations  which  the 
ConuniMioner  uses  'in  detemUning  whether 
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a  school  meets  the  requirements  for  eligibil- 
ity to  receive  financial  assistance.'  "  *■ 

Consequently,  the  Majority  In  each  in- 
stance, concluded  that  the  Ouldellnes  were 
mere  statements  of  policy  and,  hence,  did 
not  require  presidential  approval.  But  it  was 
precisely  because  of  their  policy  setting  na- 
ture that  such  approval  had  been  deemed 
essential.  What,  after  all,  is  any  law  of 
Congress  but  an  expression  of  national  pol- 
icy. Surely,  In  view  of  their  significance  and 
the  manner  In  which  they  have,  in  fact, 
been  applied,  the  Court's  conclusion  that 
the  Guidelines  did  not  warrant  presidential 
assent  should  be  re-examined — particularly 
In  the  light  of  the  current  HEW  practice  of 
contracting  with  private  organizations  to  set 
up  so-called  desegregation  planning  units. 
Under  this  delegation  of  authority,  these 
shadowy  organizations  actually  formulate 
desegregation  plans  and  programs  for  HEW 
and  the  Courts.  One  such  unit  operates  un- 
der the  name  of  the  Florida  School  Deseg- 
regation Consulting  Center  at  the  University 
of  lillaml  in  Florida.  By  according  the 
handiwork  of  these  private  action  groups 
the  force  and  effect  of  law,  they  have  come 
to  wield  tremendous  power  in  their  own 
right. 

Can  it  be  seriously  argued  that  such  a 
delegation  was  ever  contemplated  by  the 
Congress?  Without  a  doubt,  had  It  aotight 
to  confer  such  authority  in  any  other  area, 
the  attempt  would  have  been  summarily 
ruled  unconstitutional.  Wby  then  should 
such  a  delegation  be  tolerated  In  the  sensi- 
tive area  of  civil  rights? 

When  all  Is  said  and  done,  what  Congress, 
acting  under  Its  constitutional  mandate, 
conceived  of  a  triple-pronged  plan  involving 
the  legislative,  executive  and  Judicial 
branches  of  Government  to  end  segregation 
in  the  Nation's  public  schools,  has  been 
transformed  Into  a  fragmented  effort  whose 
results,  as  dally  headlines  attest,  are  con- 
fusion, chaos,  and  compulsion. 

Has  not  the  time  come  for  Judicial  reccn- 
sideratlon  of  Its  Ouideline  policies? 

D.  Deseffregation-inteffration 

The  Fourteenth  Amendment  provides  that 
no  State  shall  deny  to  any  of  its  cltlaens  the 
equal  protection  of  the  laws.  The  negative 
character  of  that  enjolnder  baa  been  uni- 
formly adhered  to  tiirougb  the  years. 

In  1883.  for  example,  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  SUtes  in  the  Ctrll  Rights 
Cases  <*  unequivocally  held  that  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment  la  a  prohibition  against 
State  action  and  only  State  action.  tSx.  Jus- 
tice Bradley  delivered  the  opinion  of  the 
Court  in  which  the  principle  was  stated: 

"It  is  State  action  of  a  particular  char- 
acter  that  is  prohibited.  .  .  .  (The  amend- 
ment) nullifies  and  makes  void  all  Bute 
legislation,  and  State  action  of  every  kind, 
which  denies  to  any  the  equal  protection  of 
the  laws.  It  not  only  does  this,  but.  In  order 
that  the  national  will,  thus  declared,  may 
not  be  a  mere  brutwn  fulmen,  the  last  sec- 
tloa  of  the  amendment  Inveata  Oongreaa  with 
power  to  enforce  It  by  appropriate  legisla- 
tion. To  enforce  what?  To  enforce  the  pro- 
hibition. To  adopt  appropriate  legislation 
for  correcting  the  effects  of  such  prohibited 
State  laws  and  State  acta,  and  thus  to 
render  them  effectually  null,  void,  and  In- 
nocuous. This  is  the  legislative  power  con- 
ferred upon  Congreaa,  and  this  Is  the  whole 
of  it.  .  .  ." 

More  recently,  the  Supreme  Court  raaf- 
llrmed  those  principles  in  Burton  v.  Wiim- 
ing  Parking  Authority"  when  it  an- 
nounced that  the  Civil  Bights  Oa*e»,  "em- 
bedded  in  our  constitutional  law"  the  prin- 
ciple "that  the  action  Inhibited  by  the  .  .  . 
Fourteenth  Amendment  la  only  auch  action 
ae  may  fairly  be  aaid  to  be  that  o(  the 
SUtea." 

In  Brigf*  v.  KlUott,  thia  view  waa  upheld 
whan  the  Court,  seeking  to  "point  out  ax< 


actly  what  the  Supreme  Court  had  dedded 
and  what  It  has  not  decided"  in  Brown  de- 
clared: 

"It  has  not  decided  that  the  federal  courts 
are  to  take  over  and  regulate  the  public 
schools  cf  the  states.  It  has  not  decided  that 
the  states  must  mix  persons  of  different  races 
In  the  schools  or  must  require  them  to  attend 
schools  or  must  deprive  them  of  the  right  of 
choosing  the  schools  they  attend.  What  It 
has  decided,  and  all  that  it  has  decided.  Is 
that  a  state  may  not  deny  to  any  person  on 
account  of  race  the  right  to  attend  any  school 
that  It  maintains.  .  .  .  The  Constitution. 
In  other  words,  does  not  require  integra- 
tion. It  merely  forbids  discrimination."  "^ 

The  same  view  was  espoused  In  Queen  Co- 
hen r.  Public  Housing  Administration,  when 
Judge  Rives,  speaking  for  the  Court,  stated: 
"Neither  the  Fifth  nor  the  Fourteenth 
Amendments  operate  positively  to  command 
integration  of  the  races,  but  only  negatively 
to  forbid  governmentally  enforced  segrega- 
Uon."  " 

President  Kennedy,  In  submitting  his  Civil 
Rights  Message  in  1963,  however,  urged  that 
the  Congress  scrap  this  approach  in  favor 
of  a  radical  new  one  aimed  at  eliminating 
all  vestlgates  of  discrimination  nationwide. 
What  he  proposed,  in  effect,  was  that  the 
time-honored.  Judicially  approved  distinc- 
tion between  desegregation  and  integration 
be  obliterated  by  legislative  flat  and  a  new 
standard  designed  to  achieve  racial  balance 
substituted.  In  the  President's  words: 

"As  previously  recommended,  technical  and 
financial  assistance  would  be  given  to  tbose 
school  dlstrlcta  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
which,  voluntarily  or  as  the  result  of  litiga- 
tion, are  engaged  in  the  process  of  meeting 
the  educational  problems  flowing  from  de- 
segregation or  racial  imbalance  .  .  ."  "  (Em- 
phasis ours) 

The  language  of  the  bill  accompanying  the 
Presidential  Message  embodied  this  approach. 
As  proposed.  It  contained  a  series  of  provi- 
sions whose  enactment  would  have  had  the 
effect  of  legislatively  approving  the  require- 
ment of  'racial  balance'  as  an  equivalent  of 
or  supplement  to  desegregation."  Members 
of  Congress  were,  of  course,  aware  of  the  im- 
plications of  President  Kennedy's  proposal. 
Consequently,  when  H.R.  7153  was  being  con- 
sidered by  Subcommittee  S  of  the  House 
OomnUttee  on  the  Judiciary,  attention  was 
focused  on  this  revolutionary  proposal.  Dur- 
ing the  course  of  lengthy  hearings,  questions 
were  repeatedly  directed  to  witnesses  in  a 
Tain  effort  to  clarify  the  meanings  of  the 
terms  'racial  balance'  aa  uaad  in  the  bUl. 
Again  and  again,  Congreooman  Cramer 
sought  to  define  the  phrase.  Yet,  despite  de- 
termined efforu,  no  satisfactory  explanation 
was  ever  supplied.* 

As  a  result,  when  the  Subconunlttee  met 
m  Executive  Session,  Congressman  Cramer 
moved  that  all  reference  to  the  term  'racial 
balance'  be  stricken  from  the  bill.  His  motion 
was  approved  by  the  Subcommittee  and  a 
aubetltute  version,  deleting  all  references  to 
the  term,  and  there  were  many,  was  reported 
to  the  full  Committee. 

That  Body  accepted  the  Cramer  sponsored 
change  thtis  limiting  the  coverage  of  Title 
IV  to  "the  orderly  achiei'ement  of  desegre- 
gation in  public  education"  rather  tlutn  to 
the  far  broader  notion  of  promoting  integra- 
tion by  racially  balancing  public  schools 
throughout  the  Nation. 

Still  oonoemed,  however,  that  Judicial  con- 
fusion might  result  from  a  mere  deletion  of 
the  balancing  portions  of  the  proposed  bill,** 
the  Florida  lawmaker,  when  the  measiu-e 
reached  the  Floor,  offered  an  amendment  to 
the  definition  of  'desegregation'  contained 
In  Title  IV  of  H.R.  7153.  His  aim  was  to  make 
It  crystal  clear  that  deaegregatton,  aa  uaed 
in  the  Act,  "shaU  not  mean  the  aaaignment 
of  studenta  to  public  schools  in  order  to 
overcome  racial  imbAlanoa.'* 

The  purpose  of  my  amendment,  explained 
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Cramer,  is  "to  prevent  any  semblance  of 
congressional  acceptance  or  approval — ^to  in- 
clude In  the  definition  of  'desegregation'  any 
balancing  of  school  attendance  by  moving 
students  across  school  district  lines  to  level 
off  percentages  where  one  race  outweighs 
another."  " 

But  even  unanimous  approval  of  this  lan- 
guage did  not  satisfy  the  Senate.  Additional 
clarifying  amendments  were  demanded  as 
the  price  for  securing  passage  of  the  bill. 
Their  literal  effect  was  to  deny  any  "offlclal" 
or  "court"  of  the  United  States  the  power 
"to  Issue  any  order  seeking  to  achieve  a 
racial  balance  in  any  school  requiring  the 
transportation  of  pupils  or  students  from  one 
school  to  another  or  one  district  to  another 
in  order  to  achieve  such  racial  balance,  or 
otherwise  enlarge  the  existing  pou>er  of  the 
court  to  Insure  compliance  with  constitu- 
tional standards."  •-  Since  "existing  power" 
in  the  Courts,  at  the  time,  comprehended 
only  ending  segregation  in  the  schools,  not 
promoting  integration,  the  intention  of  Con- 
gress was  to  make  it  crystal  clear  that  no 
enlargement  of  authority  was  contemplated 
by  the  Act.  No  better  elucidation  of  this  can 
be  found  than  in  the  amplifying  remarks  of 
then  Majority  Whip  Hubert  Humphrey: 

"The  Constitution  prohibits  segregation. 
It  does  not  require  Integration.  The  busing 
of  children  to  achieve  racial  balance  would  be 
an  act  to  effect  the  integration  of  schools. 
In  fact.  If  the  bill  were  to  compel  it,  it 
would  be  a  violation,  because  it  would  be 
handling  the  matter  on  the  basis  of  race 
and  we  would  be  transporting  children  be- 
cause of  race.  The  bill  does  not  attempt  to 
Integrate  the  schools,  but  it  does  attempt  to 
eliminate  segregation  in  the  school  systems. 
The  natural  factors  such  as  density  of  popu- 
lation, and  the  distance  that  students  would 
have  to  travel  are  considered  legitimate 
means  to  determine  the  validity  of  a  school 
district,  if  the  school  districts  are  not  gerry- 
mandered, and  in  effect  deliberately  segre- 
gated. The  fact  that  there  is  a  racial  im- 
balance per  ae  is  not  something  which  Is  un- 
constitutional." ** 

Senator  Javlta  of  New  York,  a  staunch 
proponent  of  civil  rights,  likewise  echoed 
those  sentiments : 

"Taking  the  case  of  the  schools  to  which 
the  Senator  Is  referring,  and  the  danger  of 
envisaging  the  rtile  or  regulation  relating 
to  racial  imbalance,  it  is  negated  expressly 
in  the  bill.  .  .  .  Therefore  there  Is  no  caae 
in  which  the  thrust  of  the  statute  under 
which  the  money  would  be  given  would  be 
directed  toward  .  .  .  bringing  about  a  racial 
balance  in  the  schools.  If  such  a  rule  were 
adopted  or  promulgated  by  a  bureaucrat, 
and  approved  by  the  President,  the  Senator's 
State  would  have  an  open  and  shut  case 
under  Section  003.  That  is  why  we  have  pro- 
vided for  judicial  review.  The  Senator  knou}S 
aa  a  latcyer  that  we  never  can  stop  anyone 
from  suing,  nor  stop  any  Government  of- 
ficial from  nuiking  a  fool  of  himself,  or 
from  trying  to  do  something  that  he  has  no 
right  to  do,  ..."«*  [emphasis  ours] 

From  the  foregoing.  It  is  evident  that  the 
Congress  waa  fully  cognizant  of  the  Executive 
ambition  to  expand  the  Federal  role  from 
merely  ending  segregation  in  the  public 
schools  to  promoting  integration  through 
racial  balance  and  it  did  what  It  thought 
waa  necessary  to  nip  this  ambition  In  the 
bud.  At  first  blush,  some  of  the  statements 
of  the  Court,  in  Jefferson  I.  convey  the  im- 
pression that  the  national  legislature  suc- 
ceeded. On  page  849,  for  example,  the  opinion 
states: 

"Congress  decided  that  the  time  had  come 
for  a  sweeping  Civil  Rights  advance,  includ- 
ing national  legislation  to  speed  up  desegre- 
gation of  public  schools  and  to  put  teeth 
Into  enforcement  of  desegregation.  Tltlea  IV 
and  VI  together  constitute  the  congressional 
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alternative   to   court-supervised    desegrega- 
tion." [emphasis  ours] 

And  again,  on  page  851  of  the  opinion: 

"In  AprU  1965,  Congress  for  the  first  time 
In  its  history  adopted  a  law  providing  gen- 
eral federal  aid— •  billion  dollars  a  year— 
for  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  It  is 
a  fair  assumption  that  Congress  would  not 
have  taken  this  step  had  Title  VI  not  estab- 
lished the  principle  that  schools  receiving 
Federal  assistance  must  meet  uniform  na- 
tional standards  for  desegregation." 

But  such  statements  were  mere  window- 
dressing.  Far  from  adhering  to  the  desegre- 
gation objectives  that  Congress  set  forth,  the 
Court,  in  easy  stages,  proceeded  first  to  un- 
dermine and  then  nullify  them.  "There  Is  not 
one  Supreme  Court  decision",  it  declared, 
"which  can  be  fairly  construed  to  show  that 
the  Court  dUtlngulshed  'desegregation'  from 
Integration'  In  terms  or  by  even  the  most 
gossagier  Implication  ,  .  .""  Manifestly, 
therefore,  "the  duty  to  desegregate  schools 
extends  beyond  mere  'admission'  of  Negro 
students  on  a  non-racial  basis.""  Having  es- 
tablished this,  it  was  but  a  short  step  to  a 
declaration  that: 

"The  Constitution  Is  both  color  blind  and 
color  conscious."" 

"Here  race  is  relevant,  because  the  gov- 
ernmental purpose  Is  to  offer  Negroes  equal 
educational  opportunities.  The  means  to  that 
end,  such  as  disestablishing  segregation 
among  students,  distributing  the  better 
teachers  equitably,  equalizing  facilities,  se- 
lecting appropriate  locations  for  schools,  and 
avoiding  resegregatlon,  must  necessarily  be 
based  on  race."  " 

And  from  this  to  citing  with  approval  the 
proposition  that: 

"The  Courts  and  HEW  cannot  measure 
good  faith  or  progress  without  taking  race 
Into  account.  'When  racial  Imbalance  Infects 
a  pubUc  school  system,  there  Is  simply  no 
way  to  alleviate  It  without  consideration  of 
race."  "  " 

In  this  fashion,  "the  unquestioned  intent 
of  Congress  as  illustrated  by  the  legislative 
history"  is  obliterated,  as  is  the  former  dis- 
tinction between  desegregation  and  Inte- 
gration." 

But  the  Court  was  still  not  content.  "Some 
of  the  difficulty  in  understanding  the  Act 
and  Its  legislative  history,"  it  stated,  "arises 
from  the  statutory  use  of  the  undefined  term 
'racial  Imbalance'.  It  Is  clear,  however,  from 
the  hearings  and  debates  that  Congress 
equated  the  term,  as  do  the  commentators, 
with  'de  facto  segregation',  that  Is,  non- 
raclally  motivated  segregation  in  a  school 
system  based  on  a  single  neighborhood  school 
or  all  children  in  a  definable  area."** 

Having  reached  this  conclusion,  it  then 
went  on  to  sanction  racial  balaclng  in  non 
de  facto  areas  I.e.  in  the  South,  In  this  way: 

"The  provision  referring  to  percentagea 
(In  HEW  Ouldellnes)  is  a  general  rule  of 
thumb  or  objective  administrative  guide  for 
measuring  progress  in  desegregation  rather 
than  a  firm  reqtiirement  that  must  be 
met."  " 

It  further  observed  that: 

"Common  sense  suggests  that  a  gross  dis- 
crepancy between  the  ratio  of  Negroes  to 
white  children  In  a  school  and  the  HEW  per- 
centage guides  raises  an  Inference  that  the 
school  plan  is  not  working  as  It  should  in 
providing  a  unitary,  integrated  system."  ■• 

Thus  was  the  transition  made  from  de  fac- 
to to  de  jure  to  guidelines  to  Integration  to 
balancing  and,  finally,  to  de  Jure  (or  Is  it  de 
facto?)  quotas. 

■BCnOM  tV.  rONCLTTSION 

Standing  alone,  each  of  the  foregoing  mis- 
constructions of  legislative  meaning  and 
Intent,  is  of  relatively  minor  Importance. 
But  in  combination  they  constitute  a  whole- 
sale diversion  from  the  expressed  will  of  the 
national  legislature. 

1.  Where  Congress  desired  that  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Act  be  uniformly  applied  in  all 


fifty  States,  not  on  a  sectional  basis,  the 
Court  limited  effective  coverage  to  the  old 
Confederacy. 

2.  Where  Congress  asserted  in  clear  stat- 
utory language  that  rules  or  regulations 
promulgated  by  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  required  Presidential 
approval,  the  Court  held,  on  the  one  hand, 
that  Guidelines  did  not  require  presidential 
approval;  on  the  other.  It  designated  them 
as  standards  which  had  to  be  met  In  order 
to  comply  with  the  law. 

3.  Where  Congress  struck  the  misguided 
notion  of  racial  balance  as  an  equivalent  of 
or  supplement  to  desegregation  from  the  orig- 
inal bill,  the  Court  suggested  that  this  was 
a  matter  that  had  never  even  been  consid- 
ered. 

4.  Where  Congress,  seeking  to  accord  its 
negative  action  positive  standing  specifically 
amended  the  Act  so  as  to  provide  that  de- 
segregation did  not  Include  the  assignment 
of  students  to  overcome  racial  imbalance, 
the  Court  circumvented  its  Intention  by 
ruling  that  the  prohibition  applied  only  to 
de  facto,  not  de  jure  situations,  hence  not 
to  the  South. 

5.  Where  Congress  sought  to  make  the 
admission  of  students  on  a  non-racial  basis 
the  standard,  the  Court,  in  effect,  decided 
that  the  opposite  was  Intended:  that  classi- 
fication by  race  was  to  be  the  prime  deter- 
mining factor. 

6.  Where  Congress  sought  to  outlaw  the 
notion  of  assigning  students  to  overcome 
racial  Imbalance,  the  Court  approved  de  fac- 
to quotas  to  measure  compliance  with  its 
orders. 

7.  Where  Congress  sought  to  preserve 
neighborhood  schools  the  Courts  set  the 
stage  for  dismantling  them. 

Some  may  argue  that  past  mistakes  of 
legislative  interpretation  cannot  be  undone. 
But  such  assertions  are  patently  unrealistic. 
After  all,  the  Supreme  Court,  after  half  a 
century,  undid  Its  error  In  Plessy.  A  mere  half 
decade  has  passed  since  Jefferson. 

What  Is  more,  because  the  wheels  of  Jus- 
tice turn  slowly,  comparatively  little  actual 
violence  has  yet  been  done  to  the  congres- 
sional plan.  But,  the  signs  for  the  future  are 
ominous.  In  a  r.cent  radio  Interview,  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
Robert  Finch  complained  that  the  Adminis- 
tration "Is  conftised  by  what  the  Courts  have 
said": 

"We  have  a  very  confused  set  of  deci- 
sions— that  go  to  both  ends  of  the  spectrum 
with  regard  to  the  question  of  bussing,  for 
example.  We  have  a  decision  out  of  the  Fifth 
Circuit  involving  Orange  County,  FI<Hlda, 
which  says  In  effect  the  neighborhood  acbool 
Is  the  important  concept,  and  that  must  be 
preserved  at  all  costs,  and  that's  where  the 
dollars  ought  to  be  allocated. 

"Then  you  have  decisions  like  Charlotte, 
in  the  CaroUnas,  In  Los  Angeles,  which  I 
think  are  totally  unrealistic,  because  they 
say  that  you  shall  take  the  percentagea  in 
the  district  as  a  whole  and  apply  those  and 
force  those  on  each  district — or,  each  school 
within  that  district. 

"Ahd  in  the  case  of  Charlotte,  they  have 
to  buy  400  new  buses;  in  the  caae  of  Loa 
Angeles,  they  have  to  buy,  I  guess,  better 
than  500  new  buses,  with  all  that  goes  with 
that,  and  when  you  have  that  kind  of  a 
situation,  that's  not  the  best  use  of  your 
resources,  bec^tise  you're  trying  desperately 
to  keep  the  doors  open,  to  pay  faculty,  to 
pay  Janitors.  But  beyond  that,  it's  not  the 
best  educational  experience,  because  to  haul 
young  children,  for  an  hour  or  more,  across 
long  distances,  as  you  have  particularly  in 
the  Los  Angeles  situation,  means  they  cant 
get  any  tutoring  after  school,  the  parents 
cant — have  great  difflciilty  in  getting  to  the 
teacher  to  talk  about  their  child;  they  cant 
take  part  in  athletic  events,  or  dramatic 
events  or  extracurricular  events,  and  it'a  not 
good  educational  policy. 
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"So  tb*t  I  fMl  rwj  strongly  that  thOM  d«- 
clslona  are  movliig  In  the  wrong  direction."** 

What  Is  to  be  done?  Obviously,  the  Court* 
are  at  a  judicial  crossroads.  If  their  efforts 
to  ImproT*  educational  opportunities  tar 
Black  Americana  are  not  to  bear  rancid  fruit, 
they  must  be  brought  Into  line  with  ths 
political,  social,  constitutional  and  legisla- 
tive mandate  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  19M. 

There  Is  stlU  time.  A  vast  reservoir  of  racial 
good  will  still  exists.  The  opportunity  to 
move  ahead  thus  remains.  If  reason  rules. 
progress  will  be  great  But.  If  It  does  not. 
then  a  harsh  night  of  disruption  and  dis- 
cord will  descend  upon  our  land  as  a  new  era 
of  Reconstruction — this  time  Judicially  Im- 
posed— rends  the  Nation  asunder  once 
again. 

If  this  oomes  to  pass,  who  can  seriously 
argue  that  the  cause  of  education  for  Black 
Americana,  or  for  that  matter,  for  any  Amer- 
icans, will  prosper? 

Respectfully  submitted. 

WnXXAM    C.    CmAMBB. 

Membtr  of  Congress. 

rOOTNOTZS 

*See  Appendix. 

'BHgif$  T.   KlHott.    132   P.Supp.   T7e    (DC. 
S.D.S.C.  1»M). 
'  Swtloa  S. 

•  Vnited  Stmtes  t.  Jefferson  County  Boar4 
O/  Education.  373  P.3d  836  (1966)  commonly 
referred  to  as  Jefferson  I. 

•  nxd.  p.  845. 

•IMd.  p   850.  I 

•  Ibid.  p.  856. 

•  Ibid.  p.  850. 

•House  Doc.  No.  134.  88th  Congress.  1st 
Session  (1963).  pg.  13. 

"House  Report  No.  914.  88th  Cong.  1st 
Session,  pg.  18. 

"  Senator  Pastore.  a  principal  spokesman 
for  th«  MH,  in  Cong.  Rec.  7059  (April  7. 
1964). 

-Jefferton  /.  p  861. 

>*  United  State*  ».  Jefferson  Ctf.  School 
Bomrd.  S80  P.ad  386  (1967).  commonly  re- 
ferred to  as  Jefferson  II.  p.  398.  Judge  Oewln 
dissenting. 

«*  Senator  Pastore.  110  Con  Rec  7099  ( April 
7.1964). 

•  Jefftrmm  t.  p.  876. 
<■  Ibid.  p.  876. 

"  Ibid.  p.  860. 

■•  Ibid.  p.  879. 

"•Ibid.  p.  878  referring  to  Section  401(b) 
ortlM  Act. 

"IMC  p.  878. 

•"PMUs,"  a  production  of  Metrofnedla 
RMllo  !!•*%  February  37. 1970.  Transcript,  pg. 
It.  Ssoretarjr  Rnch  further  added: 

"WeU.  If  you're  talking  about  the  typical 
strict  dual  systam.  I  think  that's  really  been 
broken.  The  great  bulk  a<  the  Southern  dls- 
trtots.  the  old  dual  systems  have  been  broken 
up. 

"We're  at  the  point  oaw  where  we  have  ths 
mtwipollf  n  districts  and  the  big  city  dls- 
trleu.  but  tbey  are  In  great  part  the  kind  of 
sams  de  facto  situations  that  you  And  In 
most  big  cities  tn  the  North  and  in  the  West. 
So  that  It's  not  the  same  old  classic  tals  of 
one  black  and  one  white  school  in  a  county 
situation.  That's  no<  what  we're  wnHing 

"We're  In  Attauit*.  and  MobUe  and  Charles- 
ton, and  thoss  kind  of  problems  are  de  facto 
In  the  very  real  sense  that  you  have  them  In 
Chicago  and  New  York  and  Los  Angeles,  and 
you  Just  can't  compare  that  to  the  old  rural 
system  of  one  black  and  one  white  school." 

"  See  Preliminary  Brief,  pgs.  19-30. 

>  110  Cong.  Beeord  3400.  Feb.  7.  1964. 

>•  P.L.  88-863.  78  Stat.  343,  approved  July  3. 
1964. 

•See  "PoUdas  And  Onldellnes  for  School 
Desegrefattoa"  Parts  I  and  II,  Hearings  be- 
fore th«  Oommfttaa  on  Rules,  House  of  Bep- 
resentaUTes.  80th  Coocrws.  and  Ses.,  Sept.  38 
and  SO.  and  Oetobsr  4. 1966. 

"''...  OuktolliMa  .  .  .  ars  formulated  to 


sUy  within  the  scope  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964.  .  .  .  and  are  Intended  by  Congress 
and  the  Executive  to  be  part  of  a  coordinated 
national  program.  The  Guidelines  preeent 
the  best  system  available  for  uniform  appli- 
cation, and  the  best  aid  to  the  courts  In  eval- 
uating the  validity  of  a  school  desegregation 
plan  and  the  progress  made  under  that 
plan."  (Jefferson  I.  p.  847) 

"Ibid.  p.  852. 

="Ibld.  p.  858 
Ibid.  p.  861. 

■»•  Ibid.  p.  906. 

='  Ibid,  p  910. 

-  Jefferson  II.  p  401  -402. 

>=  109  U.S.  3,  11. 

'•  366  U.S.  715.  721  (1961). 

-^Briggs  v.  Elliott  (EDSC  1955).  132  P. 
Supp   776.  777. 

*'257  Ped.  2d  73.  78. 

'Message  to  Congress.  June  19.  1963.  H. 
Doc.  124.  88th  Cong  .  1st  Sess..  p.  7. 

"See  Preliminary  Brief,  pp.  9-11. 

» Civil  Rights  Hearings  before  Subcom.  5 
of  Committee  on  Judiciary.  Hse.  of  Reps  . 
88th  Gong..  Ist  Sees.,  pp.  1782.  1888-1889. 
2084-3066.  2138.  2163,  2234-2236. 

**Hls  concern  prompted  the  Florida  law- 
maker to  write  these  prophetic  words  In  the 
House  Report: 

"...  as  a  matter  of  legal  craftsmanship. 
thU  bill  U  Inexpertly  drafted,  imprecisely 
worded  and  Imperfectly  oriented  to  the  very 
problems  It  professes  to  solve.  The  ambiguity 
of  Its  language  creates  a  cloud  of  obscurity 
which  conceals  Its  potential  consequences. 
While  we  are  unprepared  to  say  that  the  am- 
biguity Is  deliberate  and  calculated.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  believe  that  it  Is  altogether  acciden- 
tal. Statutory  ambiguities  require  Judicial 
Interpretation.  In  light  of  the  trend  court 
decisions  have  taken  In  recent  years.  It  Is 
not  unrealistic  to  predict  that  the  Inter- 
pretations the  courts  would  make  would  be 
of  the  broadest  possible  scope.  What  the 
courts  Interpret  tomorrow  may  be  altogether 
different  from  what  a  majority  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  Intended  .  .  ."  |H.  Rept. 
«t914.  88th  Cong..  1st  Sees.,  p.  113.) 

"  110  Cong.  Rec.  2380,  F«b.  6.  1964. 

«  110  Cong.  Rec.  pg.  13714,  June  4.  1964. 

•«Ibld  12717. 

*•  110  Cong.  Record  13717.  Jims  4.  1964. 

"Jefferson.  P.  846.  It  did  not,  of  ooiirse, 
because  at  the  time  the  decision  was  rendered 
It  obviously  felt  that  tinlversally  accepted 
semantic  differences  did  not  requlrs  It. 

**  Jefferson,  P.  846. 

« Ibid.  p.  876. 

•  Ibid.  p.  877. 

••Ibid.  p.  877.  Citing  Wright  Public  School 
Desegregation:  Legal  Remedies  for  De  Pacto 
Segregation,  16  West.  Rss.  L.Rev.  478,  489 
(1965). 

^Jefferson  II,  p.  407.  Cox  dissenting. 

•>  Ibid.  p.  878. 

••  Ibid.  p.  886-887. 

••  Ibid.  p.  888. 

""Profile."  a  production  o<  Metrofnedl* 
Radio  News.  Feb.  37,  1070.  Transcript  pgs. 
7-8. 


"The  only  school  (lesegregatlon  plan  that 
meets  constitutional  standards  Is  one  that 
works."  {Jefferton  I,  pg.  847.) 

But  I*  "dessgrsgatlon."  as  •nvlslaned  by 
ths  Courts,  actually  working — anywher«7 

Tha  following  reports  Indlcata  that  It  la 
not. 

(From  Newsweek.  Feb.  33.  19701 

THK  TkAOIC  Paxluu 

(By  Stawart  Alsop) 

WaaHiNOTON. — Surely  It  Is  time  to  face  up 
to  a  fact  that  can  no  longer  b«  hidden  from 
Tlaw.  Ths  attempt  ta  integrals  this  country's 
schools  Is  a  tragic  failure. 

There  are  good  reasons  why  this  fact  should 
ba  hidden  from  public  vlsw.  To  admit  that  It 


Is  a  fact  la  to  delight  every  racist  and  reac- 
tionary m  the  land.  Moreover,  the  failure  of 
Integration  Is  a  failure  of  the  American  sys- 
tem itself,  of  the  whole  mythos  of  the  melt- 
ing pot.  Yet  truth,  like  murder,  wiu  out.  and 
there  la  no  longer  any  escaping  the  plain 
truth  that  Integration  is  a  failure. 

Among  those  who  know  the  realities,  that 
ugly  truth  la  almost  universally  recognized. 
This  reporter,  no  educational  expert  himself, 
read  the  first  paragraph  of  this  report  to  a 
dozen  or  more  people  who  do  know  the  reali- 
ties. What  was  surprUlng  was  the  similarity 
of  their  reactions.  Here,  for  example,  are  the 
reactions  of  three  leading  Negroes: 

Ben  Holman.  director  of  the  Justice  De- 
partment's Conununlty  Relations  Service: 
"Of  course  It's  true.  I  started  out  at  14  picket- 
ing for  Integration,  but  It's  Just  not  going  to 
work.  We've  got  to  admit  publicly  that  we've 
failed,  so  we  can  stop  pursuing  this  phantom. 
and  concentrate  instead  on  gliding  the  ghet- 
to— a  nuuslve  diversion  of  manpower  and 
money  to  the  central  city  schools." 

Dan  Watts,  editor  of  The  Liberator.  Intel- 
lectual organ  of  the  black  militants;  "You're 
so  right.  There's  mors  race  hatred  tn  New 
York  today  than  there  is  In  Mississippi,  and 
It  all  goes  back  to  ths  schools.  It's  a  trau- 
matic experience,  anyway,  for  a  black  kid  to 
be  bused  clear  across  town  for  the  privilege 
of  sitting  next  to  Miss  Ann  .  .  .  we've  got  to 
move  away  from  Integration  and  toward  co- 
existence." 

Julius  Hobson.  Washington's  leading  black 
militant:  "Of  course — Integration  Is  a  com- 
plete failure  .  .  .  what  we've  got  Is  no  longer 
an  Issue  of  race  but  of  class,  the  middle  class 
against  the  poor,  with  the  Federal  govern- 
ment standing  idly  by  .  .  .  the  schools  In 
Washington  have  deteriorated  to  a  point  al- 
most beyond  repair — if  I  could  afford  It.  I'd 
send  my  own  children  to  a  private  school  .  .  . 
I  have  an  opinion  I  hesitate  to  voice,  be- 
cause It's  too  close  to  George  Wallace,  but  I 
think  It's  time  we  tried  to  make  the  schools 
good  where  they  are  .  .  .  the  Integration 
kick  Is  a  dead  Issue." 

White  liberals  are  more  reluctant  than 
blacks  to  acknowledge  that  "the  education 
kick  Is  a  dead  Issue."  Here  for  example.  Is 
James  Allen.  U.S.  Kducatton  Commissioner: 
"You  have  to  have  an  optimistic  view,  or 
you'd  go  nuts  In  this  game  .  .  .  We  thought 
the  problem  could  be  settled  In  a  decade  or 
two,  but  we  were  wrong  .  .  .  there  Is  no  good 
way  out  at  any  time  In  the  Immediate  future, 
and  we've  Just  got  to  face  that  fact." 

MOBS  aaAcnoNa 

Here  (In  a  tone  of  anguish)  Is  Richard- 
son Dllworth,  liberal  Democrat,  former 
mayor  of  Philadelphia,  and  president  of  that 
city's  Board  of  Education:  "I've  never  seen 
the  cities  In  such  terrible  shape  .  .  .  peo- 
ple dont  listen,  they  Jxist  scream  at  us,  and 
a  lot  of  the  whites  are  worse  than  Georgia 
rednecks.  But  I  Just  don't  think  you  can 
give  up  on  integration.  If  you  do,  the  cities 
are  lost." 

Here  Is  Dr.  Alan  Westin  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, an  educational  expert:  "We've  got 
t )  make  sure  that  we  don't  sell  out  Integra- 
tion where  it's  been  successful — In  Teaneck, 
NJ..  where  I  live,  for  example.  But  that's 
admittedly  an  atypical  situation.  Where  In- 
tegration has  failed,  the  answer  may  be  some 
sort  of  blraclallam  . . .  but  if  the  white  doesn't 
want  to  Integrate,  he  damn  well  better  be 
prepared  to  pay  .  . 

Here  Is  Richard  Scammon.  the  best  politi- 
cal statistician-analyst  in  the  business:  "The 
danger  Is  that  you  could  have  a  white  work- 
ing-class revolt  against  the  Federal  Judiciary 
and  the  whole  liberal  Kstabllahmant.  For  ex- 
ample, Denver  votes  70-80  against  busing 
and  the  courts  reverse  the  people's  decision 
The  up-tight  whlU  liberals  think  ths  way  a 
soldier  does — somebody  else  Is  going  to  get 
It,  not  me.  Justice  Douglas  talks  about  a  vio- 
lent revolution  against  the  »Btabllshmsnt. 
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One  day  the  working-class  whites  may  take 
his  advice — and  hang  Bill  Douglas." 

As  these  excerpts  suggest,  there  has  been 
very  recently  a  sort  of  see  change  In  national 
opinion,  both  black  and  white,  on  the  Inte- 
gration Issue.  Last  week,  for  example,  The 
New  York  'nmes,  the  bellwether  liberal  news- 
paper, published  two  devastating  reports. 
The  articles,  which  bad  a  heavy  Impact  on 
Capitol  Hill,  reported  "conditions  of  para- 
lyzing anarchy"  In  some  Integrated  New  York 
City  schools,  and  "racial  polarization,  dis- 
ruptions, and  growing  racial  tensions  .  .  .  tn 
virtually  every  part  of  this  country  where 
schools  have  substantial  Negro  enrollments." 

Also  last  week.  Sen.  Abraham  Riblcoff  of 
Connecticut,  one  of  the  shrewdest  and  most 
perceptive  politicians  on  Capitol  Hill,  rose  to 
brand  the  North  "guilty  of  monumental 
hypocrisy"  on  the  race  issue.  In  the  colloquy 
that  followed.  Riblcoff  gave  this  chilling  de- 
acription  of  the  American  school  system: 

"When  we  have  a  school  system  ready  to 
blow  up  across  the  nation,  when  teachers 
have  to  be  escorted  to  school  by  police,  and 
when  students  are  fighting  one  another  In 
the  schools  and  classrooms,  we  have  a  civili- 
zation In  disintegration." 

The  implication  Is  clear — that  Integration 
threatens  disintegration.  But  If  Integration 
Is  a  failure,  what  Is  to  be  done? 

BXALmXS 

Again,  what  is  surprising  Is  bow  often  the 
same  note  Is  struck  by  those  who  know  the 
realities.  First,  "don't  sell  out  Integration 
where  it's  been  successful."  The  bridges  be- 
tween the  races  are  too  few  and  fragile  any- 
way, and  they  must  be  preserved  at  all  costs. 
The  best  way  to  strengthen  and  mcrease 
them,  as  Riblcoff  suggests.  Is  not  to  try  to 
force  middle-class  whites  to  send  their  chil- 
dren to  school  In  the  ghettos,  but  to  open  up 
middle-class  Jobs  and  the  middle-class  sub- 
urbs to  Negroes. 

Second,  as  Julius  Hobson  says,  "Make  the 
schools  good  where  they  are."  On  this  point, 
all  those  consulted  by  this  reporter  are  tn 
agreement.  "We  should  proceed  to  upgrade 
the  schools  where  they  are  now,"  says  John 
Gardner,  chalnnan  of  the  Urban  Coalition, 
"and  not  sit  around  waiting  for  integration 
that  may  never  happen."  Given  the  eroded 
tax  base  of  the  central  cities,  all  agree,  only 
the  Federal  government  can  really  do  the 
upgrading  Job. 

Finally,  both  black  militants  and  white 
liberals  seems  to  be  reaching  out  for  a  new 
relationship — what  Dan  Watts  calls  "coex- 
Istenoe,"  and  Alan  Westin  calla  "blraclallsm." 
Both  words  are  dlstturblng,  for  there  Is  in 
them  an  echo  of  that  discredited  phrase, 
"separate  but  equal."  And  yet  It  Is  always 
better  to  proceed  on  the  basis  of  a  recogni- 
tion of  what  Is.  rather  than  what  ought  to  be. 
And  It  ^as  become  Impossible  to  hide  from 
view  any  longer  the  fact  that  school  integra- 
tion, although  It  has  certainly  been  "an  ex- 
periment noble  in  purpose."  has  tragically 
failed  almost  everywhere. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  30,  1070) 

CONCKNTXATION    ON    INTEGRATION    IS    DOING 
LlTTLS    rOR    EOtrCATION 

(By  William  Raspberry) 

Racial  segregation  In  public  schools  is  both 
foolish  and  wrong,  which  has  led  a  lot  of  us 
to  suppose  that  school  integration  must, 
therefore,  be  wise  and  Just. 

It  ain't  necessarily  so.  It  may  be  that  one 
reason  why  the  schools,  particularly  in  Wash- 
ington, are  doing  such  a  poor  Job  oT  educat- 
ing black  children  is  that  we  have  spent  too 
much  effort  on  Integrating  the  schools  and 
too  little  on  improving  them. 

The  preoccupation  with  racial  integration 
follows  In  part  from  a  misreading  of  what  the 
suit  that  led  to  the  1954  desegregation  deci- 
sion was  all  about. 

The  suit  was  based  (tacitly,  at  least)   on 


what  might  be  called  the  hostage  theory.  It 
was  clear  that  black  students  were  suffering 
under  the  dual  school  systems  that  were  the 
rule  in  the  South.  It  was  also  clear  that  only 
the  "separate"  part  of  the  separate-but-equal 
doctrine  was  being  enforced. 

Civil  rights  leaders  finally  became  con- 
vinced that  the  only  way  to  enstire  that  their 
children  would  have  equal  education  with 
white  children  was  to  malce  sure  that  they 
received  the  same  education.  In  the  same 
classrooms. 

Nor  would  the  education  be  merely  equal, 
the  theory  went:  It  would  be  good.  White 
people,  who  after  all  run  things,  are  going  to 
see  to  it  that  their  children  get  a  proper 
education.  If  ours  are  in  the  same  class- 
rooms, they'll  get  a  proper  education  by 
osmosis. 

That,  at  bottom,  was  the  reasoning  behind 
the  suit,  no  matter  that  the  legal  arguments 
were  largely  sociological,  among  them,  that 
segregated  education  is  inherently  unequal. 

( Why  it  should  be  inherently  more  unequal 
for  blacks  than  for  whites  wasn't  made 
clear.) 

In  any  case,  the  aim  of  the  suit  was  not  so 
much  integrated  education  but  better  edu- 
cation. Integration  was  simply  a  means  to 
an  end. 

Much  of  the  confusion  today  stems  from 
the  fact  that  the  means  has  now  become  an 
end  in  itself.  Suits  are  being  brought  for 
integration,  boundaries  are  being  redrawn, 
busing  is  being  instituted — not  to  improve 
education  but  to  Integrate  classrooms. 

The  results  can  sometimes  be  pathetic. 

In  Washington,  blacks  send  their  children 
(or  have  them  sent)  across  Rock  Creek  Park 
in  pursuit  of  the  dream  of  good  education. 
But  as  the  blacks  come,  the  whites  leave, 
and  increasingly  we  find  ourselves  busing 
children  from  all-black  neighborhoods  all  the 
way  across  town  to  schools  that  are  rapidly 
becoming  all-black. 

The  Tri-School  setup  in  Southwest  Wash- 
ington is  a  case  in  point.  Of  the  three  ele- 
mentary schools  in  the  area,  only  one  was 
considered  a  good  school :  Amldon,  where  the 
children  of  the  black  and  white  well-to-do 
attended.  Bowen  and  Syphax,  populated  al- 
most exclusively  by  poor  kids  from  the  proj- 
ects, were  rated  lousy  schools. 

Then  the  hostage  theory  was  applied.  A 
plan  was  worked  out  whereby  all  first-  and 
second-graders  in  the  area  would  attend  one 
school,  all  third-  and  fourth -graders  a  sec- 
ond, and  all  fifth-  and  sixth-graders  the 
third. 

The  well-to-do  parents  would  see  to  It  that 
their  children  got  a  good  education.  All  the 
poor  parents  had  to  do  was  see  to  it  that 
their  children  were  in  the  same  classrooms. 

That  was  the  theory.  What  happened,  of 
course.  Is  that  Instead  of  sprinkling  their 
children  around  three  schools,  the  luxury 
high-rise  dwellers,  black  and  white,  packed 
their  youngsters  off  to  private  school.  Now 
Instead  of  one  good  and  two  bad  schools. 
Southwest  Washington  has  three  bad  ones. 

After  16  years,  we  should  have  learned 
that  the  hostage  theory  doesnt  work.  This 
is  not  to  suggest  that  integration  is  bad  but 
that  it  must  become  a  secondary  considera- 
tion. 

Busing  makes  some  sense  (as  a  tem- 
torary  measure)  when  its  purpose  is  .to 
transport  children  from  neighborhoods  with 
overcrowded  classrooms  to  schools  where 
there  is  space  to  spare. 

It  works  to  a  limited  degree  when  it  in- 
volves children  whose  parents  want  them 
bused  across  town  for  specific  reasons. 

But  it  has  accomplished  nothing  iiseful 
when  it  has  meant  transporting  large  num- 
bers of  reluctant  youngsters  to  schools 
they'd  rather  not  attend. 

The  notion  will  win  me  the  embarrassing 
support  of  segregationist  bigots,  but  isnt  it 
about  time  we  started  concentrating  on  edu- 
cating children  where  they  are? 


(From  CONGRxssiONAL  Rbcorb.  Jan.  38,  1978] 

DocTBTS  Grow  About  Forced  School 

Integration 

Mr.  Btro  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
on  Monday.  January  26,  the  National  Ob- 
server published  a  front  page  article  entitled 
"Doubts  Grow  About  School  Integration." 

The  informative  article  cites  a  number  of 
Federal  surveys  and  states  that  the  situa- 
tion In  our  schools  today  "is  raising  new 
doubts  among  many  longtime  Integratlonists 
about  the  wisdom  of  trying  to  enforce  de- 
segregation in  the  schools." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Doubts  Grow  About  School  Intecratioh 

Washington,  D.C. — A  new  word  has  en- 
tered the  debate  over  segregation  and  inte- 
gration in  the  nation's  public  schools:  re- 
segregation. 

In  dozens  of  cities,  schools  and  school  sys- 
tems once  almost  entirely  white  are  turn- 
ing Increasingly  nonwhite.  This  trend,  pro- 
duced by  the  familiar  exodus  of  whites  to  the 
suburbs  and  nonwhites  to  the  Inner  cities, 
has  been  going  on  for  more  than  30  years. 

Only  now,  however,  is  it  becoming  a  mat- 
ter of  prime  concern  to  Federal  officials.  A 
new  Federal  school  survey  shows  that  racial 
isolation  exists  in  every  section  of  the  coun- 
try and  that  its  growth  is  most  rapid  in  the 
big  Northern  cities.  This  fact  is  raising  new 
doubts  among  many  long-time  integratlon- 
ists about  the  wisdom  of  trying  to  enforce 
desegregation  In  the  schools.  Items: 

Several  years  ago,  the  Cleveland  Board  of 
Education  searched  the  city  for  a  new  high- 
school  site  that  would  permit  optimum  racial 
Integration.  They  settled  on  a  neighborhood 
of  modest  owner-occupied  homes  near  the 
suburb  of  Shaker  Heights  that  was  60  per 
cent  white,  40  per  cent  black.  But  when  John 
P.  Kennedy  High  School  opened  in  196S,  06 
per  cent  of  Its  pupils  were  black.  "There's  no 
question  the  decision  to  open  that  schocd  ac- 
celerated the  departure  of  whites,"  says  Mrs. 
Conella  Coulter  Brown,  administrative  as- 
sistant for  the  Cleveland  schools. 

Edmondson  High  School  on  the  west  side 
of  Baltimore  was  80  percent  white  when  It 
opened  In  1967.  Today  there  are  25  whites  out 
of  its  student  population  of  2,700.  "This  is  a 
well-kept-up  residential  area,"  says  assistant 
principal  Margery  W.  Harris.  "But  once  the 
school  turned  half-black,  it  turned  rs^ldly 
almost  100  per  cent  black.  The  whites  just 
moved  out  or  took  their  children  elsewhere." 

Heavy  Negro  migration  gave  the  District  of 
Columbia's  schools  a  Negro  majority  as  early 
as  1050 — four  years  before  the  Supreme 
Court's  watershed  desegregation  decision.  In 
1970.  with  the  schools  95  percent  nonwhite, 
middle-class  Negroes  are  fleeing — Jtist  across 
the  boundary  to  neighboring  Prince  George's 
County.  Maryland.  The  interesting  thing 
about  Prince  George's  enrollments  this  year, 
however,  is  not  that  the  number  of  new 
blacks  is  up  but  that  the  number  of  new 
whites  is  down.  No  one  knows  exactly  why, 
but  one  administrator  muses:  The  whites 
are  moving  to  other  Washington  suburbs 
rather  than  to  Prince  George's." 

In  city  after  city  in  the  North,  the  story  Is 
the  same :  Schools  once  all  or  nearly  all  white 
are  drawing  nonwhites  in  increasing  num- 
bers. When  they  reach  a  "tipping  point"  of 
30  to  50  per  cent,  the  whites  move  out  and 
the  schools  become  rapidly  almost  entirely  . 
nonwhite. 

The  extent  of  desegregation  in  the  North 
has  never  been  known  with  any  certainty. 
But  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  (HEW)  undertook  a  survey  of 
the  racial  composition  of  90  per  cent  of  the 
school  districts  in  the  country  during  the 
1968-1969  school  years,  and  fed  the  returns 
Into  a  high-speed  computer.  The  results,  re- 
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leased  Jftn.  4.  portr»y  *  system  of  segregated 
education  that  knows  no  regional  bound- 
aries. 

The  survey  shows,  for  example,  that  S  out 
o(  10  Negroes  outside  the  South  attend 
schools  95  to  100  per  cent  Negro,  as  opposed 
to  7  out  of  10  Negroes  In  the  11  Southern 
states.  Only  35  per  cent  of  the  Negroes  out- 
side the  South  attend  maJorlty-whlte 
schools,  as  contrasted  with  18  per  cent  of  'he 
Negroes  In  Southern  schools. 

The  surrey  shows  too  that  10  of  the  larg- 
est ao  city  school  systems  in  the  country 
hare  majority  Negro  enrollments.  In  18  of 
those  systems,  60  per  cent  or  more  of  the 
Negroca  go  to  schools  95  to  100  per  cent 
Negro — almost  totally  segregated. 

A.  STCNNIS  CHALIXNCK 

Federal  offlclals  say  they  are  deeply 
troubled  by  the  extent  of  segregation  the 
survey  has  uncovered.  Sen.  John  Stennls. 
Mississippi  Democrat,  first  previewed  the 
finding^  in  a  series  of  speeches  In  December, 
In  which  he  challenged  the  Oovernment  to 
pursue  desegregation  In  the  North  with  the 
san>e  vigor  It  is  pursuing  desegregation  In 
the  South.  "If  segregation  is  wrong  In  the 
public  schools  of  the  South,"  he  argued.  "It 
is  wrong  m  the  public  schools  of  all  other 
states." 

Mr.  Stennls  made  the  point  In  arguing 
that  the  Oovernment  should  ease  up  on  Its 
efforts  to  promote  desegregation  of  schools. 
Leon  E.  Panetta,  HEW's  chief  clvU-rlghU 
officer,  on  the  other  hand,  told  Congress  two 
months  ago  that  the  answer  is  not  to  make 
Mfregation  legal  In  the  South  but  to  pass 
legislation  making  It  illegal  everywhere. 

Last  week.  In  a  pensive  mood.  Mr.  Panetta 
reflected  on  the  emerging  pattern  of  reaeg- 
regatlon  in  America  and  said:  "Nobody 
really  is  considering  what  the  answers  to  this 
situation  are,  and  whether  there  aren't  new 
injustices  resulting  from  rectifying  groas 
past  injustices." 

Ever  since  the  Supreme  Court  held  in  1954 
tluit  state-supported  racial  segregation  was  a 
denial  of  equal  educational  opportunity,  the 
courts  have  been  trying  to  undo  the  vestiges 
of  the  South's  dual  school  system.  With  the 
pasaage  of  the  1984  Civil  RighU  Act.  the 
Justice  Department  and  HEW  Joined  the 
battle  to  force  recalcitrant  school  districts  to 
adopt  plans  of  racUl  balance. 

TITmMOIC  STTrimON    NOITH 

In  the  past  two  years,  both  agencies  have 
begun  turning  their  attention  to  school  dis- 
crimination outside  the  South,  but  only  a 
handful  of  non- Southern  districts  have  been 
cited  for  discrimination.  This  is  because 
racial  separation  In  Northern  districts  is 
generally  regarded  as  de  facto  segregation, 
a  result  of  housing  patterns,  rather  than — 
■a  In  the  South — de  jure,  the  result  of  offi- 
cial law  or  policy. 

Last  week,  in  the  second  of  seven  suits 
filed  by  the  Justice  Department  in  non- 
Southern  districts,  a  Federal  district  court 
ordered  the  Pasadena,  Calif.,  school  board  to 
put  into  effect  by  next  September  a  desegre- 
gation plan  that  would  give  none  of  its 
schools  a  nonwhlte  majority  The  district — 
30  per  cent  black,  58  per  cent  white,  and  13 
per  cent  other  minorities — was  accused  of 
discriminating  in  the  making  of  school  dis- 
trict boundaries,  teacher  assignments  and  In 
other  ways. 

So  far.  few  courts  have  held  that  the  exist- 
ence of  de  facto  segregation  itself  is  proof  of 
discrimination,  and  the  Supreme  Court  has 
not  ruled  on  the  issue.  Yet  the  disparity 
continues  between  what  is  forbidden  in  the 
South  and  what  is  tolerated  in  the  North,  and 
the  pattern  of  Northern  separation  begins  to 
look  more  like  Ita  Southern  counterpart. 

For  example,  17  Florida  school  systems, 
with  two-tbims  of  the  state's  pupil  popula- 
tion, are  currently  under  Federal  court  orders 
to  desegregate,  two  of  them  by  Feb.  1  under 
a  Supreme  Court  order.  Seventy-two  per  cent 


of  the  Negro  students  In  Florida  attend 
schools  In  which  Negroes  constitute  96  to  100 
per  cent  of  the  enrolUnent. 

Tet  73  per  cent  of  the  Negro  students  In 
Illinois,  according  to  the  HEW  survey,  also 
attend  schools  with  96  to  100  per  cent  Negro 
enrollment,  and  there  are  no  court  orders 
compelling  desegregation  In  Illinois.  In  fact. 
It  can  be  argued  there  Is  more  segregation  In 
Illinois  than  In  Florida.  Theoretically  It 
ahould  be  easier  for  Illinois,  where  Negroes 
make  up  18  per  cent  of  the  student  popula- 
tion, to  place  Negroes  in  the  majority-white 
schools  than  for  Florida,  where  they  make  up 
33.2  per  cent.  Yet  there  are  proportionately 
more  Negroes  in  majority-white  schools  In 
Florida  (33.3  per  cent)  than  In  Illinois 
(»3.6>. 

It  seems  likely  that  the  courts  will  not  for 
long  be  able  to  postpone  consideration  of 
such  discrepancies  In  the  application  of  na- 
tional law.  For  a  few  Southern  school  dis- 
tricts, which  have  desegregated  In  accordance 
with  the  law.  now  find  themselves  victims  of 
resegregation.  ostensibly  as  a  result  of  shift- 
ing housing  patterns  One  such  district  Is 
Atlanta,  where  Integration  began  eight  years 
ago  as  the  result  of  court  suits  initiated  by 
the  NAACP  and  other  clvll-rlghts  groups. 

TWO     KSCAFC     aOUTCS 

Since  that  time.  35  schools  that  were  for- 
merly all-white  have  turned  predominantly 
black,  as  white  parents  have  followed  one  of 
the  two  legal  escape  routes  open  to  them:  a 
private  school  or  a  home  In  the  suburbs.  To- 
day, the  school  system,  predominantly  white 
before  integration,  is  two-thirds  black,  but 
adjoining,  suburban  school  systems  are  80  to 
95  per  cent  white. 

If  this  appears  to  be  de  facto  segregation 
Northern-style.  Atlanta— because  It  had  a 
dual  school  system  until  recently — Is  none- 
theless still  subject  to  a  Supreme  Court  order 
of  Jan.  14,  requiring  desegregation  of  schools 
In  Georgia  and  four  other  Southern  states  by 
Feb.  1. 

Southerners  have  long  been  grumbling 
about  what  they  wryly  refer  to  as  "this  dual 
system  of  justice"  (one  for  the  North, 
another  for  the  South),  and  they  are  begin- 
ning to  organize  to  combat  It.  Last  week. 
Florida's  Oov.  Claude  Kirk  appealed  to  the 
n.S.  Supreme  Court  to  set  national  desegre- 
gation standards  that  would  affect  all  50 
states.  And  the  attorneys  general  of  Louisi- 
ana. Mississippi,  and  Alabama  announced  a 
joint  legal  effort  designed  to  ensure  that  "the 
same  rules  for  administration  of  public 
schools"  imposed  by  the  Federal  courts  In 
the  South  "apply  to  all  other  states." 

The  forces  attempting  to  undermine  en- 
forced desegregation  will  get  an  unexpected 
assist  next  month  with  the  publication 
of  a  book  by  Harper  &  Row,  which  chal- 
lenges the  Constitutional  basis  of  court- 
ordered  integration. 

Entitled  The  Supreme  Court  and  the  Idea 
of  Progress,  and  written  by  Yale  University's 
Alexander  M.  Blckel,  a  Constitutional  law 
authority  of  impeccable  credentials  among 
dvll-rlghts  advocates,  the  book  Is  an  ex- 
panded version  of  the  Holmes  Lectures, 
which  Professor  Blckel  delivered  at  Harvard 
Law  School  in  October. 

In  a  chapter  on  the  Supreme  Court's  de- 
segregation rulings.  Professor  Blckel  argues 
the  Court,  beginning  with  the  history- 
making  Brxtum  v.  Board  of  Education  deci- 
sion In  1954.  should  have  contented  Itself 
with  finding  that  legally  enforced  school  seg- 
regation Is  unconstitutional. 

DTTHOOa   SOCIOLOCTt 

In  going  beyond  that  principle  to  argue 
that  separate  educational  facilities  are  In- 
herently unequal,  aays  Professor  Blckel,  the 
Co«irt  based  Its  reasoning  on  dubious  sociol- 
ogy and  a  parochial  view  of  American  edu- 
cation, which  holds  that  education's  main 
duty  Is  to  promote  aaaimilatlon.  Aa  a  result. 
says  Mr   Blckel: 

"In  most  of  the  larger  urban  areas,  demo- 


graphic conditions  are  such  that  no  policy 
that  a  court  can  order,  and  a  school  board, 
a  city,  or  even  a  sute  has  the  capability 
to  put  Into  effect  wiu  In  fact  result  In  the 
foreseeable  future  In  racially  balanced  public 
schools." 

Enforced  desegregation.  In  other  words,  will 
merely  force  more  whites  Into  the  suburbs 
or  Into  private  schools,  leaving.  Professor 
Blckel  argues,  only  the  poor— black  and 
white- in  the  city  schools. 

It  should  be  noted  that  there  are  many 
successful  experiments  In  racial  desegrega- 
tion of  schools.  Several  doaen  Northern 
school  districts,  according  to  HEW  estimates, 
have  achieved  full  and  voluntary  Integra- 
tion by  such  techniques  as  altering  attend- 
ance zones,  busing  and  pairing  of  students 
to  achieve  racial  balance.  In  White  Plains. 
N.Y..  for  example,  a  quota  system  Introduced 
In  1964  has  not  resulted  In  an  exodus  of 
whites.  No  school  may  have  more  than  a  30 
per  cent  or  less  than  a  10  per  cent  enroll- 
ment of  minority-group  students. 

But  such  -plans,  officials  say.  generally 
work  In  small  or  medium-size  cities  (White 
Plains'  population:  66,000).  where  the  pop- 
ulation is  stable  and  the  blacks  are  In  the 
minority.  They  often  require.  In  addition,  a 
rare  degree  of  local  leadership. 

Central  cities,  on  the  other  hand,  expe- 
rienced an  Increase  of  3.400,000  In  the  Negro 
population  between  1960  and  1968,  and  a 
decline  of  3,100,000  In  the  white  population, 
according  to  Censiu  Bureau  figures.  While 
the  figures  are  open  to  various  Interpreta- 
tions, they  nonetheless  make  It  clear  that 
great  numbers  of  whites  do  not  consider  In- 
tegration a  primary  social  goal. 

CHANCiKc  NONw^rnc  ArrrrTTDE 

Integration  seems  to  be  losing  Its  attrac- 
tion among  nonwhltes  as  well,  at  least  as  a 
short-run  goal.  ClvU-rlghts  leader  James 
Farmer,  now  a  high  Nixon  Administration 
official,  said  recently  he  has  stopped  trying 
to  ■sell  Negro  audiences  on  Integration."  The 
reason:   "They  don't  agree  on  It  any  more." 

In  Philadelphia,  where  60  per  cent  of  the 
Negro  school  children  attend  schools  that 
are  95  to  100  per  cent  Negro  offlclals  report 
waning  enthusiasm  for  busing  black  students 
to  white  schools  to  relieve  overcrowding.  "The 
people  want  to  go  to  their  neighborhood 
school."  says  school  spokesman  Robert  S. 
FlnarelU.  "It's  the  state,  not  local  people, 
pressing  us  for  a  desegregation  plan." 

The  educational  argument  for  Integrated 
schools  Is  baaed  on  the  premise  that 
minority-group  children  make  their  greatest 
achievement  gains  in  an  Integrated  environ- 
ment. Numerous  studies  over  the  years.  In- 
cluding the  mammoth  Coleman  Report,  is- 
sued by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  In  1966, 
have  documented  this  thesis. 

Conversely,  there  Is  relatively  little  In- 
formation to  indicate  that  spending  more 
money  In  black  schools  In  the  slums  does 
much  good.  "Most  experiments  In  Improving 
ghetto  education  have,  quite  frankly,  been 
failures."  says  a  U.S.  Office  of  Education 
official. 

TTiat  Is  why  Oovernment  "Integratlonlsts" 
are  so  disturbed  by  the  new  findings  of  racial 
resegregation  in  the  public  schools.  Leon 
PanetU.  HEW's  31-year-old  clvll-rlghts  chief, 
throws  up  his  hands  and  shrugs.  "We  need 
a  congressional  examination  of  this  whole 
question  of  the  results  of  Integration."  be 
aays.  "In  the  meantime,  we  do  what  the  law 
says  we  should  do." 

(As  Inserted  In  the  Concxkssional  Record 
of  Feb.  18.  1970.  by  Mr.  Wagconnxk  of 
Louisiana:  from  the  New  York  Times,  Feb. 
9,  1970 

Racial  Sram  UKDCunirxa  Schools  in  Cirr 
AMD  Nation;  Cttt  High  Schools  Amcno 

(By  Joseph  Lelyveld) 
Racial  fear*  and  reaentment  are  steadily 

eroding    relations    between    white    teachers 
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and   administrators   and   black   students   In 
many,  poeslbly  moat,  high  schools  here. 

In  a  few  schools,  this  erosion  has  gone  so 
far  as  to  create  conditions  of  paralyzing 
anarchy  In  which  large  police  deUchments 
have  been  deemed  necessary  to  keep  class- 
rooms functioning  and  put  down  sporadic 
outbursU  of  violence  by  rebellious  students. 

More  generally,  the  widening  gulf  between 
white  adults  and  black  youths  In  the  schools 
convinces  increasing  numbers  of  blacks  and 
whites  that  the  fading  promise  of  school  In- 
tegration can  never  be  more  than  a  hollow 
piety. 

A  two-month  survey  by  The  New  York 
Times  of  a  cross-section  of  the  city's  63 
academic  high  schools — some  predominantly 
black,  others  mostly  white,  some  troubled 
and  others  ostensibly  caUn — Indicated  that 
racial  misunderstanding  appears  In  some 
schools  not  Just  as  a  fever  that  flares  now 
and  then  but  as  a  malignant  growth. 

In  such  schools  adults  and  youths  seize  on 
narrow  one-dlmenslonal  views  of  each  other. 

In  the  eyes  of  many  teachers,  students  who 
express  feelings  of  racial  pride  by  donning 
the  African  shlrU  called  dashlkls  and  wear- 
ing talismans,  or  by  sewing  the  emblems  of 
various  black  power  movements  to  Army 
combat  jackets,  surrender  the  status  of  chil- 
dren for  that  of  "hard-core  militants." 

"We  are  faced  with  a  very,  very  specific 
political  movement,"  charged  James  Bau- 
mann,  a  co-chairman  of  the  United  Federa- 
tion of  Teachers  chapter  at  Franklin  K.  Lane 
High  School,  a  neocolonlal  fortress  on  the 
Brooklyn-Queens  border  where  a  force  of  100 
policemen  was  stationed  last  October  after 
an  outbreak  of  racial  violence.  'A  small,  ded- 
icated group  of  militants  is  trying  to  polarize 
the  student  body  and  establish  a  totally 
black  school." 

A  respected  Brooklyn  principal,  who  didn't 
want  to  be  quoted  by  name,  talked  not  of 
small  minorities  but  uncontrollable  masses. 
"What  can  you  do,"  he  asked,  "when  you 
have  1,000  blacks  In  your  school,  all  pro- 
grammed for  special  behavior  and  violence?" 

In  the  eyes  of  many  black  students,  teach- 
ers given  to  such  Interpretations  lose  their 
Identity  and  vocation  and  merge  Into  that 
monolith  of  rigid,  hostile  authority  known 
collectively  as  "the  Man." 

"A  raujtN  HOtrsx" 

"As  soon  as  they  get  the  cops  behind  them, 
they  show  how  racist  they  are,"  said  a  Lane 
■tndent  regarded  by  teachers  as  a  "militant" 
leader.  "We're  trying  to  get  ourselves  to- 
gether but  they  don't  like  that.  They  want 
to  get  us  out.  That's  boss  (great)  1  Black 
people  shouldn't  go  to  that  school." 

A  black  senior  at  Oeorge  W.  Wlngate  High 
School  put  bis  disaffection  more  broadly: 
"The  school  system?  Like  man.  It's  a  fallen 
house." 

Often  under  pressure  the  two  sides  conform 
precisely  to  each  other's  expectations  with 
results  that  are  mutually  disastrous.  Then 
teachers  are  openly  taunted  and  abused,  fire- 
bombs and  Chemical  Mace  are  discovered  In 
stairwells  and  racial  clashes  erupt  between 
black  and  white  youttis  who  normally  keep  a 
safe,  formal  distance  between  them. 

In  1969  incidents  of  this  type  were  reported 
In  more  than  30  high  schools  here. 

"The  youngsters  are  miUtant — everyone's 
militant,"  said  Murray  Bromberg,  principal 
oJ  Andrew  Jackson  High  School  in  Queens. 

Much  of  the  anger  of  teachers  and  stu- 
dents can  be  traced  to  the  frustrations  both 
suffer  In  classrooms. 

"WS  AIM  hiohke" 

In  the  furor  over  whether  It  Is  the  schools 
that  are  falling  to  teach  blacks  and  other 
nonwhltes  or  the  students  themselves  who 
are  falling  to  learn  there  is  one  undisputed 
fact — that  the  results  are  catastrophic 

The  levtf  of  educational  achievement  ac- 
cepted as  a  norm  in  many  schools  was  Indi- 
cated last  month  by  a  letter  sent  to  the 


parents  of  all  students  at  Lane.  "We  are  not 
satisfied  jtist  to  bring  every  senior  up  to  the 
eighth-grade  level  of  reading."  It  said.  "We 
aim  higher." 

Many  black  students  are  registered  in  wa- 
tered-down "modified"  courses  that  lead  no- 
where. Even  m  schools  that  boast  of  being 
Integrated,  these  classes  are  often  all-black. 

But  the  small  minority  of  students  labeled 
"militants"  are  almost  never  drawn  from  the 
mass  of  undisciplined  students,  semlllterate 
dropouts,  truants  or  drug  users.  Frequently 
they  are  among  the  most  aware  and  ambi- 
tious black  students  in  the  school — the  very 
students,  teachers  commonly  say,  who  should 
concentrate  on  their  studies  and  "make 
something  of  themselves." 

IRONIC    SITUATION 

Some  observers  regard  It  as  Ironic,  even 
tragic,  that  these  students  and  their  capacity 
for  commitment  should  be  seen  as  a  threat. 
"The  fact  Is  that  they  are  an  articulate  and 
committed  group  of  youngsters  looking  for 
change  and  reform,"  says  Murray  Polner,  as- 
sistant to  Dr.  Seymour  P.  Lachman  of  the 
Board  of  Education. 

But  that  has  been  distinctly  the  minority 
view,  especially  since  the  three  teacher 
strikes  over  the  community  control  Issue  In 
Ocean  Hlll-Brownsvllle  late  In  1968. 

"That  was  the  precipice,"  said  Paul  Becker, 
a  Wlngate  teacher  who  broke  with  the  union 
after  the  second  strike  and  now  active  in 
the  Teachers  Action  Committee,  which  favors 
community  control.  "After  that  It  was  down- 
hill all  the  way.  It  was  'us"  against  'them.'  " 

Many  black  students  are  stUI  outraged  by 
the  memory  of  epithets  and  abuse  from  U.P.T. 
picket  lines.  "Tliere  were  teachers  shouting, 
'Nigger!'  "  recaUed  Billy  Pointer,  a  Wlngate 
senior,  In  the  course  of  a  recent  group  discus- 
sion on  human  relations. 

"No,  Billy,  that's  not  right,"  said  Martin 
Ooldberg,  a  social  studies  teacher.  "I  have 
to  admit  that  some  teachers  used  unprofes- 
sional language  but  I'm  almost  sure  that 
none  of  them  used  the  word  'nigger.'  That 
must  have  been  parents." 

Later,  the  teacher  commented:  "I  hate  It 
when  people  who  arent  racists  say  "nigger.'  " 

That  the  clash  of  values  has  not  been  ex- 
clusively racial  was  demonstrated  at  Jack- 
son where  black  students  last  year  agitated 
successfully  for  the  appointment  of  a  black 
assistant  principal. 

This  fall  the  new  man,  Robert  Couche,  was 
stunned  to  find  himself  denounced  as  a 
"house  nigger"  after  having  been  regarded 
himself,  be  says,  as  an  "extremist"  at  his 
previous  school. 

More  recently,  these  same  black  students 
threatened  demonstrations  to  block  the 
transfer  of  young  white  teachers  whom  they 
considered  sympathetic. 

Negro  school  administrators  like  Mr. 
Couche  find  themselves  in  a  lonely,  uncom- 
fortable position  where  their  motives  are 
often  over-Interpreted  or  misinterpreted  by 
both  their  white  colleagues  and  black  stu- 
dents. Nevertheless  there  are  many  who  be- 
lieve that  the  advancement  of  more  blacks 
to  positions  of  real  authority  In  the  system 
offers  one  of  the  few  possibilities  of  blunting 
the  racial  confrontation. 

At  present  few  high  schools  have  faculties 
that  are  less  than  90  per  cent  white;  only 
three  have  Negro  principals.  White  teachers 
often  complain  that  Negroes  are  being  fa- 
vored for  promotion,  while  many  blacks  say 
that  the  system  advances  only  the  "safest" 
Negroes. 

"'Now  if  you  don't  bite  your  tongue,  you're 
a  'militant,'  said  Charles  Scott,  a  former  head 
of  the  UJP.T.  chapter  at  Jackson  who  is  a 
leader  of  a  faculty  Black  Caucus  there  that 
sees  itself  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  union. 

BTtTDENT   "WILLING   TO   DB" 

Many  white  teachers  are  convinced  that 
there  is  a  carefully  plotted  conspiracy  for  a 
black  "takeover  "  of  the  high  schools — those 


of  North  Brooklyn  and  South  Queens,  In  par- 
ticular— by  the  same  forces  that  were  active 
m  Ocean  HUl-BrownsviUe.  The  evidence  they 
most  often  cite  Is  the  words  and  rhetoric  of 
black  student  activists  and  aduJts  who  influ- 
ence them. 

A  newsletter  of  the  Afrlcijn-American 
Teachers  Association  calls  for  support  of 
black  students  who  "seek  'through  any 
means  necessary'  to  make  these  educational 
institutions  relevant  to  their  needs." 

At  Lane,  a  student  sent  tremors  through 
the  faculty  by  proclaiming  his  willingness  "to 
die  for  the  cause." 

What  do  such  declarations  mean?  John 
Marson,  the  self-possessed  chairman  of  the 
African-American  Students  Association,  re- 
plied that  violence  was  the  only  poww  stu- 
dents had  to  ""back  up  what  they  say,""  com- 
paring it  to  the  power  of  the  U.F.T.  to  strike. 

But  he  scoffed  at  the  ideas  many  teachers 
hold  about  a  conspiracy.  No  one  can  tell  the 
students  In  the  variovis  schools  what  to  do, 
he  said. 

That  wasn't  the  way  It  seemed  last  semes- 
ter to  Max  Bromer,  the  beleaguered  Wln- 
gate principal.  "'It's  all  planned.  It's  all 
planned,"  he  Insisted  when  he  was  visited  one 
day  in  his  office,  which  looked  like  a  station- 
house  annex  with  four  or  flve  police  officers 
lounging  at  a  conference  table  and  a  police 
radio  crackling  In  the  background. 

Pressure  was  building  up  in  the  school, 
he  said,  and  he  had  reliable  Intelligence 
warning  him  of  a  likely  cafeteria  riot  in  the 
sixth  period. 

A  white  teacher  came  Into  the  office  and 
reported  that  the  cafeteria  was  quieter  than 
It  had  been  In  weeks.  "They're  massing," 
the  principal  surmised. 

When  the  sixth  period  passed  without  in- 
cident, his  anxiety  shifted  to  the  eighth. 
Finally  the  school  emptied.  Was  It  all  a  false 
alarm?  ""No,"'  he  said,  ""it  was  psychological 
warfare." 

Mr.  Bromer's  responses  cant  simply  be 
written  off  as  jitters,  for  he  had  seen  his 
school  brought  to  the  edge  of  a  breakdown 
by  racial  hysteria  and  violence,  despite  what 
he  thought  had  been  a  successful  effort  the 
previous  semester  to  negotiate  an  "imder- 
standlng  "  with  the  "militants." 

As  regularly  happens,  he  has  also  seen 
many  of  his  most  experienced  white  teachers 
flee  the  school  as  the  proportion  of  nonwhlte 
students  shot  past  the  50  percent  mark. 

Wlngate 's  troubles  last  term  boiled  out  of 
a  controversy  over  where  to  draw  the  line 
on  expression  by  black  students — the  start- 
ing point  of  most  racial  explosions  in  the 
high  schools.  That  line  had  been  clearly 
transgressed,  most  teachers  felt.  In  an  as- 
sembly program  staged  by  the  school's  Afro- 
American  club. 

Two  passages  were  seen  as  particularly 
offensive — a  recitation  of  an  old  Calypso 
ballad  pc^ular  among  Black  Muslims  ("A 
White  Man's  Heaven  is  a  Black  Man's  Hell") 
and  a  line  from  a  skit  ("Brothers  and  sisters, 
we  can't  live  If  we  continue  to  support  the 
pigs  by  buying  their  dope  and  kissing  their 
and  letting  them  label  us.") 

BLACKS   AROtreBB 

White  students  weren't  shocked  by  these 
lines  but  by  the  angry  pitch  to  which  black 
students  In  the  audience  seemed  to  have 
been  aroused.  "I  was  actually  embarrassed  to 
be  white."  one  girl  said,  "because  I  thought 
they  hated  me  for  something  I  didn't  do." 

Teachers  saw  the  program  as  a  ddlberate 
provocation.  "The  nerve!  The  nerve!  The 
nerve!"  one  fumed. 

A  week  later  racial  clashes  broke  out  In 
which  many  more  white  students  than  blacks 
were  Injured.  In  fact,  many  teachers  had 
assumed  that  a  racial  confrontation  bad  been 
in  progress  ever  since  the  assembly.  Black 
students  Identified  as  "militants"  complained 
that  they  immediately  became  objects  of 
suspicion. 
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Many  Wlnf»t«  teachers  assumed  the  stu- 
dents wore  being  manipulated  by  "outalde 
influences."  They  singled  out  Leslie  Campl>ell 
and  Sonny  Canon,  two  fiery  figures  In  the 
Ocean  HUl-BrownavUle  dispute. 

"I    WAS    WHirSLISTSD" 

Mr.  Campbell,  a  29-year-old  Lane  alumnus 
who  Is  softspoken  In  conversation  and  any- 
thing but  that  In  confrontation,  lost  hU 
teaching  post  In  the  demonstration  project 
last  fall — "I  was  whltellsted."  be  says — and 
hao  just  started  a  "liberated"  high  school.  In 
Brooklyn  for  black  students  with  the  back- 
ing of  the  African -American  Students  As- 
sociation. 

Called  the  Uhuru  Sasa  (Freedom  Now) 
School.  Its  curriculum  will  include  courses  In 
martial  arts.  Swahlll  and  astrology. 

Asked  to  describe  his  relation  to  the  stu- 
dents. Mr.  Campbell  didactically  sketched  a 
diagrana  on  a  pad  before  him. 

"This  U  the  sou."  lie  said,  pointing  with 
a  pencil.  "The  minds  of  these  kids  Is  fertile 
•oil  but  it  just  lays  th<>re  In  the  schools.  We 
supply  the  seed — an  understanding  of  black 
nationalism  and  the  political  situation." 

Mr.  Campbell  said  he  was  out  of  "the 
demonstrations  bag."  Mr.  Carson,  a  onetime 
leader  of  Brooklyn  CORE,  is  still  in  It.  He 
likes  working  with  students,  he  said,  because 
they  haven't  been  compromised  by  "the 
system." 

Black  students  here  reflect  a  mood  of  self- 
awareness  that  can  be  found  at  almost  any 
high  school  or  college  In  the  country  with 
a  significant  black  enrollment.  Some  are  Im- 
bued with  sloganistic  fervor.  Some  want  an 
outlet  for  anger.  Others  are  tentatively  work- 
ing out  a  life  style.  Many  are  just  happy  to 
"belong." 

A  few  Imagine  romantic  futures  for  them- 
selves as  black  revolutionaries.  But  most 
think  In  conventional  terms  of  gaining  skills 
that  will  make  them  useful  to  their  people. 

"Most  of  them  seem  more  Indifferent  than 
hostile  to  whites.  "I  can  only  care  about  the 
people  I  relate  to  and  the  people  I  relate  to 
are  all  black."  said  a  youth  in  Panther  garb 
at  Jackson. 

Unda  Jacobs,  a  black  senior  at  Thomas 
Jefferson  High  School  In  Brooklyn,  was  simi- 
larly casual  when  asked  about  her  reaction 
to  the  flight  of  whites  from  her  school,  which 
has  gone  from  80  per  cent  white  to  80  per  cent 
nonwhite  in  only  five  years.  "It  doesn't 
bother  me.  not  one  bit."  she  said. 

raxx  snnainwn  osn> 

Many  whites  from  the  Jefferson  district 
have  used  fake  addresses  to  send  their  ehll- 
dren  across  the  racial  boundary  formed  by 
Linden  Boulevard  to  Canarsie  High  School, 
which  is  about  75  percent  white — "a  nice, 
•olid  ethnic  bsOance."  according  to  Its  prin- 
cipal, laadore  S.  Rosenman. 

But  Canarsie  has  had  its  troubles.  After 
rioting  last  year  it  found  It  expedient  to 
eliminate  the  lunch  period,  as  a  way  of  pre- 
venting racial  clashes  In  the  lunch  room. 

Canarsie  has  also  tried  positive  measures 
to  overcome  the  disinclination  of  black  stu- 
dents to  become  Involved  In  the  school's 
extracurricular  life.  For  instance,  it  is  now 
routine  to  have  two  t>ands  at  all  dances,  one 
black,  the  other  white. 

Teachers  use  words  like  "magnificent" 
and  "beauUful*  to  describe  relations  at 
Canarsie.  But  most  black  students  appeared 
to  agree  with  Vernon  Lewis,  a  senior,  who 
said.  "Here  you  always  have  the  feeling  there 
is  someone  behind  you.  looking  at  you." 

A  saaar  ooKTmaar 

They  contended  that  they  would  have  more 
freedom  of  expression  at  a  predominantly 
black  school  Uke  Jefferson  The  contrast  be- 
tween the  bulletin  boards  of  the  Afro-Ameri- 
can clubs  at  the  two  schools  indicated  the 
range.  The  Canarsie  board  told  of  scholar- 
ships avalUble  to  blacks:  the  one  at  Jeffer- 
son carried  the  Black  Panther  new^>i4>er. 


Despite  the  publication  of  a  code  of  ata- 
dents'  rights  by  the  Board  of  Education  last 
October,  there  remain  extraordinary  varia- 
tions m  the  degree  of  expression  on  contro- 
versial issues — racial  Issues,  e^>eclaUy — per- 
mitted  to  students. 

At  Brooklyn  Tech— a  "special"  school  for 
bright  students  that  is  more  than  80  per 
cent  white — a  dean  last  year  ordered  the  re- 
moval of  a  picture  of  Bldrldge  Cleaver  from 
the  cafeteria  on  the  ground  that  the  author 
and  Black  Panther  spokesman  was  a  "fugitive 
from  justice." 

This  year  the  principal.  Isador  Auerbach, 
summoned  a  police  escort  to  remove  a  black 
"liberation  flag  "  on  the  ground  that  state 
law  forbade  any  banner  but  the  American 
flag  In  the  schools. 

Ira  GKisser.  associate  director  of  the  New 
York  Civil  Liberties  Union,  termed  thU  a 
typical  case  of  "the  lawlessness  of  principals." 
There  is  no  such  provision,  he  said. 


By  contrast.  Bernard  Weiss,  principal  of 
Evander  Chllds  High  School  in  the  Bronx. 
saw  no  need  to  react  to  the  posting  of  a  pic- 
ture of  Huey  Newton,  the  Black  Panther 
Minister  of  Defense,  on  a  bulletin  board  In 
his  school. 

"We  want  kids  to  read,  we  want  kids  to 
discuss."  he  explained.  "We  don't  teach  revo- 
lution. But  If  that's  what  they  want  to  dis- 
cuss, at  least  we  can  make  sure  they  hear 
both  sides" 

Evander  is  about  50  percent  white,  and 
most  of  its  white  students  are  from  pre- 
dominantly Italian,  deeply  conservative 
nelght>orhoods  of  the  Upper  Bronx — the  per- 
fect ethnic  mix,  it  is  sometimes  said,  for  an 
explosion.  But  though  the  school  has  had 
some  close  calls  and  thorny  issues.  It  has  had 
no  major  eruptions  of  racial  violence. 

The  school  that  has  come  closest  to  a 
breakdown — and  has  thereby  raised  the 
specter  of  ultimate  disaster  for  the  whole  sys- 
tem— is  Franklin  K.  Lane,  which  is  set  next 
to  the  mausoleums  of  the  Cyprtu  Hills 
Cemetery. 

On  one  recent  afternoon,  chemical  Mace 
was  released  on  s  staircase,  a  fire  was  started 
In  a  refuse  can  in  the  lunchroom,  and  a  tear- 
ful white  girl,  reporting  that  a  gang  of  blacks 
was  waiting  to  ambush  her.  demanded  a  po- 
lice escort  to  her  bus  stop. 

"Just  a  normal  afternoon."  said  Benjamin 
Rosenwald.  a  dean. 

Normality  at  Lane  also  Included  an  omi- 
nous stand-off  In  the  cafeteria  between  white 
policemen  with  little  metal  American  flags 
stuck  in  their  caps  and  black  students  stand- 
ing guard  beside  a  "liberation  flag."  Rou- 
tinely, the  students  taunted  "the  pigs."  Tlie 
officers  masked  their  reactions  behind  stiff 
smiles,  but  not  one  of  them  had  his  night- 
stick pocketed. 

Many  white  students  are  afraid  even  to  set 
foot  In  the  cafeteria,  known  to  them  as  "the 
pit."  A  handful  have  been  kept  out  of  school 
altogether  by  their  parenU  for  the  last  three 
months. 

There  are  those  who  (Vnd  a  simple  explana- 
tion for  Lane's  woes — the  racial  incongruity 
between  the  school  and  its  locale. 

Lane  U  about  70  per  cent  black  and  Puerto 
Rlcan  but  stands  In  a  neighborhood  that  Is 
entirely  white  and  aroused  on  racial  Issues. 
Mainly  Italian  and  German  by  ethnic  back- 
ground, the  district  sends  Vlto  P  Batista,  the 
Conservative,  to  Albany  as  Its  Assemblyman. 

But.  in  fact,  the  residents  were  not  the  first 
group  to  become  militant  over  the  racial  situ- 
ation at  Lane.  Neither  were  the  black  stu- 
dents. Militancy  began  with  the  local  chapter 
of  the  United  Federation  of  Teachers,  whose 
leaders  complained  five  years  ago  that  Lane 
was  becoming  "a  dumping  ground." 

THE  vr.r.  poamoM 

The  U.F.T.  demanded  that  the  Board  of 

Education  hold  the  blacks  to  under  50  per 

cent  and.  when  that  point  was  passed,  they 

demanded  that  a  raeUl  balance  be  rwtorvd. 


The  teachers  Insist  that  their  only  Interest 
has  been  "quality  Integrated  education."  But 
the  U.F.T.  has  never  proposed  that  black 
students  cut  from  Lane's  regUter  be  sent  to 
schools  now  predominantly  white. 

George  Altomare.  a  union  vice  president 
and  a  social  studies  teacher  at  Lane,  was 
asked  recently  if  he  thought  a  black-white 
balance  would  also  be  a  good  Idea  for  a  pre- 
dominantly white  school  like  Canarsie 
"Ideally  yes, "  he  replied  slowly,  adding  the 
pro\1so  that  more  high  schools  would  first 
have  to  be  built  to  relieve  overcrowding. 

But  Mr.  Altomare  believes  there  must  be  no 
delay  In  Implementing  a  union  proposal  to 
make  Lane  a  "prototype"  of  effective  Inte- 
grated education — to  be  accomplished  by 
cutting  Its  register  by  one-third  and  intro- 
ducing special  training  in  job  skills  for  stu- 
dents not  continuing  to  college. 

It  Is  only  on  paper  that  Lane  Is  now  over- 
crowded, for  its  average  dally  attendance  is 
under  60  per  cent. 

Black  students  find  a  simple  explanation 
for  the  faculty's  Insistence  on  reducing  the 
student  body.  "Lane  doe5n't  like  us  and  we 
don't  like  Lane."  one  declared. 

Since  the  strikes  in  1968,  Lane  has  gone 
from  crisis  to  crisis.  Last  year  a  shop  teacher. 
Identified  In  the  minds  of  some  students  as  a 
supporter  of  George  C.  Wallace,  was  assault- 
ed by  young  blacks  who  squirted  his  coat 
with  lighter  fluid  and  set  it  on  flre. 

ACTION     OVEUULED 

The  assault,  which  was  followed  by  the 
threat  of  a  teacher  walkout,  led  to  the  plac- 
ing of  a  strong  police  detachment  In  the 
school  and  the  dropping  of  678  students — 
mostly  blacks— from  its  register,  an  action 
later  declared  Illegal  by  a  Federal  judge. 

Even  before  the  assault,  the  union  chapter 
had  placed  a  special  assessment  on  Its  mem- 
t>ers  for  "a  pubUc  relations  and  publicity 
campaign"  aimed  at  winning  the  support  of 

business,  civic,  political  and  parent  groups" 
for  Its  position. 

This  effort  helped  arouse  the  surrounding 
white  community,  which  formed  an  orga- 
nization called  the  Cypress  Hllls-Woodhaven 
Improvement  Association  specifically  to  pro- 
test disorders  at  Lane. 

Michael  Long,  chairman  of  the  group,  said 
the  union  had  hoped  to  use  It  as  the  "batter- 
ing ram."  then  disowned  It  when  It  demon- 
strated for  the  removal  of  the  school's  prin- 
cipal. Morton  Selub. 

Now  Mr.  Long  worries  that  he  may  not  be 
able  to  control  vigilante  sentiment  In  the 
community  if  there  are  further  disorders  at 
Lane. 

A  FAitiLiAa  oisptrrs 

The  breakdown  at  Lane  latt  October  had 
a  familiar  genesis — a  dispute  over  whether 
black  studenu  had  the  right  to  fly  the  "Ub- 
eratlon  flag"  in  place  of  the  American  flag  In 
a  classroom  where  they  studied  African  cul- 
ture. 

After  the  flag  had  been  removed  from  the 
room  two  days  running,  the  students  staged 
a  sit-in  to  protect  it,  setting  off  the  cycle  of 
confrontation,  suspensions  and  riots. 

Black  student  activists  at  Lane  don't  deny 
that  they  have  resorted  to  violence  to  press 
their  demands,  or  "raise  tensions  to  help  a 
brother."  or  to  "keep  tilings  out  in  the  open." 

They  also  acknowledge  that  they  have  not 
tried  to  discourage  assaults  on  whites  by 
younger  black  students  outside  their  own 
group  who  want,  as  one  activist  put  It,  "to 
expreia  their  anger  and  let  the  white  stu- 
dents know  how  it  feels." 

What  they  do  deny  Is  that  their  Insistence 
on  the  "liberation  flag"  was  an  attempt  to 
do  anything  but  stake  out  a  single  class- 
room where  they  would  be  able  to  express 
themselves  freely. 

"Studenu  want  to  relate  to  what's  hsp- 
pening  in  their  school."  said  Eugene  Touell 
who  prefers  the  adopted  name  of  B<alik 
Mbulu  to  his  "slave  name"  and  now  has  en- 
rolled In  Leslie  Csmpbell's  new  school. 
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Some  schools  see  a  point  In  struggling  to 
prove  to  themselves  and  their  most  aroused 
black  students  that  there  Is  a  place  for  them 
In  the  schools  and  an  Incentive  to  study. 

At  Jackson,  a  school  that  appears  to  be  on 
its  way  to  becoming  all-black,  the  principal 
has  become  the  focus  of  a  wide  range  of  pres- 
sures— from  white  teachers,  black  teachers, 
middle-class  Negro  parents  who  want  their 
sons  and  daughters  protected  from  radical 
influences,  and  some  black  students  who  be- 
lieve they  have  the  right  to  conduct  public 
readings  of  the  thoughts  Of  Mao  Tse-tung  or 
anyone  else. 

Recently  the  principal.  Murray  Bromberg, 
went  before  a  history  class  devoted  to  "the 
evolution  of  today's  African-American  experi- 
ence" and  boasted,  "This  is  the  school  of  the 
future." 

He  said  It  was  time  for  white  school  ad- 
ministrators and  teachers  to  revise  their  as- 
sumption that  standards  must  Inevitably  be 
lower  In  an  all-black  school. 

His  audience  seemed  to  be  Itching  to  pro- 
vide the  principal  with  a  list  of  assumptions 
about  black  youths  that  white  adults  could 
revise.  But  if  they  were  "militants."  they  were 
also  very  obviously  teen-agers  who  found  no 
incongruity  In  wearing  a  big  "I  Support 
Jackson  Basketball"  pin  next  to  a  "Free 
Huey"  button. 

In  fact,  the  African-American  Club  at 
Jackson  has  discovered  It  cannot  hold  meet- 
ings on  the  same  day  as  a  basketball  game. 
Too  many  of  Its  members  are  boosters. 

INTECBATION    OOAL   P«OVINC    ELUSIVE SlTSVET 

OF  62  Sites  Shows  Wide  Pattern  of  Mauc- 

NANT  Racial  Misunderstanding — National 

Trends  Found 

(By  Wayne  KIngi 

Racial  polarization  disruptions  and  grow- 
ing racial  tensions  that  sometimes  explode 
into  violence  are  plaguing  school  administra- 
tors In  virtually  every  part  of  the  country 
where  schools  have  substantial  Negro  enroll- 
ments. 

The  degree  of  racial  unrest  was  detailed 
In  repwrts  from  a  number  of  cities  and  in 
studies  conducted  by  Government  and  pri- 
vate sources.  They  pointed  to  the  following 
trends : 

While  there  are  indications  that  the  dra- 
matic Increase  In  "issue-oriented"  disrup- 
'tloos  In  the  major  urban  areas  last  year  may 
have  leveled  off.  primarily  as  a  result  of  some 
apparent  accommodation  by  school  officials, 
racial  tensions  continue  at  a  high  level  and 
appear  to  be  increasing. 

Itie  same  kinds  of  disruptions  and  clashes 
that  have  occurred  in  major  cities,  particu- 
larly in  the  North,  are  cropping  up  increas- 
ingly in  medium-size  cities. 

The  pattern  of  school-oriented  racial  pro- 
test and  tension  Is  becoming  more  apparent 
in  the  border  states  and  the  South  as  schools 
there  become  more  integrated. 

Racial  tensions  seem  to  be  moving  down- 
ward in  grade  levels,  with  problems  becoming 
more  apparent  at  lower  secondary  levels  and 
below. 

Many  of  those  studying  or  Involved  di- 
rectly in  school  racial  problems  are  out- 
spoken In  the  attitude  that  an  evenhanded, 
"colorblind"  approach  will  not  work.  Instead, 
administrators  are  increasingly  being  urged 
to  become  "color-conscious,"  to  meet  prob- 
lems head-on  and  stringently  to  avoid  ap- 
parently repressive  measures,  such  as  calling 
In  the  police. 

No  section  of  the  country  appears  to  be 
free  of  serious  racial  problems  in  schools. 

THS     3S     racial     INCIDENTS 

In  a  study  of  "confrontation  and  racial  vi- 
olence," the  Urban  Research  Corporation  In 
Chicago  collected  newspaper  accounts  of  ra- 
cial Incidents  that  occurred  at  schools  In  39 
cities,  towns  or  counties,  from  the  beginning 
of  the  school  year,  last  September  Into  Jan- 


uary. The  private  research  corporation  moni- 
tors national  trends  and  prepares  reports  for 
various  subscriber  groups  and  organizations, 
Including  governments. 

The  Incidents  occurred  In  the  following 
places: 

Phoenix.  Ariz.;  Little  Rock.  Ark.;  Los  An- 
geles, Oakland.  Riverside,  San  Bernardino 
and  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Also  Chicago,  Blue  Island  and  Harvey,  HI.; 
Muncle,  Ind.;  Kansas  City,  Kan.;  New  Iber- 
ia. La.:  Springfield,  Mass.;  Pomfret  and  Prince 
Georges  County,  Md. 

Also,  Detroit  and  Pontiac,  Mich.;  St.  Paul, 
Minn.;  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Las  Vegas,  Nev.;  Ash- 
vllle,  Chappel  Hill,  Lexington  and  Sanford, 
N.C. 

Also,  Atlantic  City  and  New  Brunswick, 
N.J.;  Albany,  Belport  and  Middle  Island. 
N.Y.;  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Portland,  Ore. 

Also  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh,  Pa.; 
Greenville  and  Rldgevllle,  S.C;  Crystal  City, 
Tex.;  Arlington,  Va.,  and  Charleston,  W.  Va. 

John  Nalsbitt,  president  of  the  research 
corporation,  noted  that  the  study  Included 
only  those  incidents  reported  by  the  press 
and  that  some  communities  had  had  a  series 
of  incidents.  Eleven  reports,  for  Instance, 
were  gathered  in  Chicago  alone. 

"A    UNIVERSAL    TOOL" 

Many  of  the  incidents,  Mr.  Nalsbitt  con- 
tinued. Involved  boycotts  or  closings  of  the 
schools.  In  Portland,  Ore.,  for  example,  stu- 
dents at  Roosevelt  High  School  reportedly 
walked  out  over  grievances,  gained  adult  sup- 
port and  turned  the  protest  into  a  cltywlde 
issue.  "The  school  boycott,"  Mr.  Nalsbett  said, 
"is  almost  a  universal  tool." 

He  also  noted  rising  black-white  tensions. 
"In  some  cities  like  Chicago."  he  said, 
"biogotry  is  gaining  respectability  In  the  face 
of  Increased  black  awareness  and  black 
pride." 

"These  two  social  forces  are  on  a  collision 
course,"  Mr.  Nalsbitt  added,  "and  one  of  the 
places  it's  finding  its  focus  is  in  our  inte- 
grated schools." 

But  the  prevailing  opinion  of  human  re- 
lations directors  and  others  Involved  with 
school  racial  problems  was  that  polarization 
was  traceable  more  to  the  quest  for  "black 
identity"  and  unity,  and  the  reaction  to  It, 
rather  than  to  racial  animosities. 

BAPID     INTECRATION 

In  some  cases  the  two  seem  to  overlap 
as  blacks  and  whites  come  under  the  stresses 
of  rapid  integration. 

In  Detroit's  Cooley  High  School,  where 
fist  fights  between  blacks  and  whites  broke 
out  last  fall,  black  and  white  students  tend 
to  sit  on  opposite  sides  of  the  school  cafe- 
teria. 

Other  Detroit  schools  have  had  relative 
peace,  however,  and  the  difficulties  at  Cooley 
may  be  explained  with  some  statistics.  In 
1964,  more  than  90  per  cent  of  the  students 
at  Cooley  were  white.  Today,  more  than  50 
per  cent  are  black. 

White  resistance  to  school  Integration  has 
also  generated  some  iMt>blems. 

Gage  High  School  in  southwestern  Chicago, 
for  example,  was  integrated  in  1965  and  now 
has  400  Negroes  in  its  enrollment  of  2,600. 
The  school  has  had  a  number  of  racial  stu- 
dent disorders. 

About  120  arrests  were  reported  in  and 
near  the  school  last  fall,  including  92  during 
the  week  of  Oct.  28. 

BLACK    REACTION 

Explaining  the  clashes,  a  16-year-old  Negro 
student,  Columbus  Tapps,  Jr.,  said:  "Black 
students  are  going  to  react  to  insults.  A 
month  ago  somebody  hung  a  dummy  on  a 
rope  from  a  tree  with  a  sign.  "Niggers  Die." 

A  white  student,  Terry  Conwell,  also  16, 
said:  "Only  a  few  cause  the  trouble.  Most  of 
the  whites  [living  in  this  area]  want  to  keep 
this  community  white  and  resent  integration 
of  our  school.  But  most  of  the  kids  have  sense 


enough  to  know  the  fighting  Isnt  worth  It." 
In  Philadelphia,  a  spokesman  for  the  school 
system's  Ofllce  of  Inter-group  Education  ob- 
served that  "social  separation  (between 
races]  has  not  been  total  and  complete." 

The  office  operates  in  part  on  a  principle  it 
calls  "conflict  utilization."  Once  a  conflict 
occurs,  the  office  attempts  to  capitalize  on 
the  fous  it  creates  to  investigate  and  draima- 
tlze  the  underlying  causes — conununlty  atti- 
tudes, conscious  and  unconscious  discrimi- 
nation, teacher  attitudes,  etc. — that  often 
have  little  to  do  with  the  immediate  cause  of 
the  Incident. 

"FANTASTIC"   CAP 

"The  understanding  gap,"  the  Philadelphia 
spokesman  said,  "is  fantastic." 

A  similar  view  was  expressed  by  Dr.  Alan  F. 
Westin,  a  political  science  proff'ssor  and  di- 
rector of  the  Center  for  Research  and  Educa- 
tion in  American  Liberties  at  Columbia 
University. 

Dr.  Westin,  who  was  cocbairman  of  a  panel 
that  investigated  the  causes  of  the  Columbia 
disruptions  in  1968,  has  been  monitoring 
1.800  daily  newspapers  to  gather  data  on 
student  disruptions  in  secondary  schools 
across  the  country. 

"The  color-blind  approach,  although  it 
works  in  some  areas  such  as  treating  every- 
one alike  In  restaurants  and  in  public  trans- 
portations, won't  work  in  education,"  be  said. 
"If  there  is  a  sudden  infltix  of  blacks  into 
a  school  and  school  authorities  take  the 
attitude  that  they're  color-blind,  it's  guar- 
anteed to  create  disruption  because  of  the 
special  needs  of  blacks." 

Dr.  Westin  found  that,  of  675  secondary 
school  protests  reported  in  the  newspapers 
he  monitored  last  ye<u',  46  per  cent  were 
caused  by  racial  problems.  The  study  In- 
cluded only  demonstration,  sit-ins,  fighting 
or  other  disruptions.  And  nearly  one  out  of 
every  five  incidents — 18.5  per  cent  whites 
and  blacks. 

Although  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  pro- 
tests in  the  current  school  year  has  not  been 
completed.  Dr.  Westin  said  there  were  pre- 
liminary indications  that  the  "big  city  prob- 
lems" of  protest  were  occurring  more  fre- 
quently in  medium-size  cities. 

"PATTERN    OF   PROTEST" 

"There  is  also  a  distinct  pattern  of  protest 
developing  in  the  border  states  and  the 
South,"  Dr.  Westin  said,  with  Negro  student 
demands  centering  on  the  hiring  of  more 
black  school  personnel,  the  revamping  of 
school  curriculums,  and  similar  issues. 

He  also  said  there  were  indications  that, 
in  many  big  cities,  the  number  of  serious 
disruptions  growing  out  of  black  demands 
for  change  had  declined. 

At  the  same  time.  Dr.  Westin  continued, 
there  is  no  evidence  that  racial  tensions 
have  diminished.  He  noted,  for  instance,  "a 
steady  drumfire  of  fights  in  cafeterias  and 
out  of  school,  between  blacks  and  whites." 

Dr.  Westin  agreed  with  authorities  who 
maintained  that  racial  conflicts  refiected  the 
black  students'  striving  for  Identity. 

For  example,  he  noted  that  a  major  issue 
last  year  was  the  lack  of  black  cheerleaders. 
Other  demands  Included  the  serving  of  "soul 
food"  in  school  cafeterias  and  the  placing  of 
portraits  of  black  heroes,  such  as  Malcolm  X, 
in  school  buildings. 

Such  demands  were  "symbolic  of  a  need  to 
imprint  a  sense  of  blackness  on  the  schools," 
he  said.  "The  black  kids  wanted  to  feel  their 
heritage  was  as  valid  as  the  whites." 

[From  the  U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  Mar.  2, 

1970] 
Black  Leader's  Idea  por  Sodth's  Schools 
(Interview  with  Roy  Innis,  National  Director, 
Congress  of  Racial  Equality) 
Q.  Mr.  Innis,  you've  been  talking  to  Oov- 
emors  and  other  officials  in  the  South  about 
a  new  approach  to  the  problem  of  educating 
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black  dxUdren.  What  Is  It  you'r*  proposing? 
A.  We're  proposiog  a  unitary  school  system 
that  would  provide  the  best  education  for 
both  black  and  white  children. 

At  the  present.  In  segregated  school  dls- 
trlcts.  two  systems  are  in  existence — one  at- 
tended by  blacks,  one  attended  by  whites. 
This  U  Illegal.  The  boards  of  educaUon  In 
thosa  districts  are  almost  always  white,  and, 
naturally,  a  little  cheating  takes  place.  Edu- 
catiooja  daprwalon  on  the  part  of  the  black 
comes  about  as  a  by-product. 

This  suppoeedly  is  being  changed  by  Inte- 
grating schools.  But  It  really  Isnt.  Blacks 
have  lost  a  lot  In  this  process,  and  gained 
nothing  for  what  they  have  given  up. 

Q.  How  bar*  the  black  children  been  af- 
fected? 

A.  They  s\iffer  indignities  In  the  integrated 
system  because  of  hostility  of  the  teachers 
toward  the  black  kids.  In  case  of  a  contro- 
versy between  a  black  and  a  white  kid.  the 
black  la  automatically  wrong. 

Bven  worse,  the  curriculum  Is  selected  by 
whites,  and  relates  to  the  life  style  and  In- 
terests of  white  kids,  not  black  kids.  Black 
kids  are  suffering  educationally,  psychologi- 
cally, and  soolotoglcally.  The  whole  black 
community  Is  suffering. 

Q.  Are  you  saying  that  the  black  child  In 
the  South  Is  worse  off  In  the  schools  today 
than  he  was  before  integration  began? 

A.  I  am  saying  exactly  that:  that  the 
plight  of  the  black  community,  the  black 
professionals  and  the  black  students — and, 
consequently,  the  plight  of  blacks  In  the 
South — Is  worse,  at  least  in  the  average 
schools.  And  It  will  get  worse  still. 

Q.  Are  you  talking  strictly  about  the 
South? 

A.  No.  these  remarks  are  also  Tery  valid 
for  the  North.  There  are  also  dual  systems 
In  places  such  as  New  Tork  City,  even  thotigh 
they  call  It  a  unitary  system. 

Under  the  old  system,  the  school  and  the 
church  were  the  main  two  Institutional 
structures  in  black  communities  that  acted 
as  stabilizers.  It  can  be  proven  very  easily 
that  Southern  black  communities  are  more 
stable  sociologically  than  Northern  black 
oommunltiee,  partly  because  the  school — 
even  that  decrepit  dual-school  system — 
acted  as  a  focus,  a  coordinator  of  social 
activities.  That  now  Is  lost  under  the  Inte- 
grated systam. 

The  social  disorganization  you  see  in  the 
Northern  black  areas  Is  because  of  the  lack  of 
a  relatlonablp  to  an  Institution.  There  Is  no 
relationship  between  blacks  and  their  schools 
In  the  North. 

Q.  How-  would  your  plan  change  that? 

A.  What  we  have  tried  to  do  is  remove 
the  obnoxious  and  disgusting  features  of  seg- 
regation while  retaining  the  more  positive 
feat«ires  that  exist  In  a  black  school  In  the 
South. 

We  started  out  by  staying  within  the  Su- 
preme Court's  1964  Brown  decision,  and  the 
19W  Hnlmrts  County  decision  on  schools 
which  stated  that  dual-school  systems  are 
Illegal  and  must  be  replaced  by  a  unitary 
system  In  a  district. 

I  read  those  dectslcns  very  carefully.  The 
Supreme  Court  dldn  t  use  the  word  "Inte- 
gration" once.  Th«y  talked  about  "desegre- 
gation." They  spoke  of  a  "diud  school  sys- 
tem." "unitSkTy  school  system."  and  school 
districts.  That's  the  same  kind  of  approach 
I  used. 

I  say  let  us  create  two  districts — one  pre- 
dominantly white  and  one  predominantly 
black — where  you  now  have  one  district.  Bach 
district  will  create  its  own  board  to  manage 
the  school  system.  Each  wUl  hire  a  superin- 
tendent. Each  will  be  autonomous  and  truly 
equal. 

Q.  Would  each  district  get  the  same 
amount  of  money  per  pupil? 

A  Tee.  That's  the  only  way  you're  going  to 
guarantaa  aquaUty.  because  you  sure  cant 
guarantee  equal  per  capita  expendltur*  im 


an  Integrated   system  when  somebody  else 
is  managing  that  system. 

To  avoid  getting  Involved  In  a  legal  battle, 
the  district  should  be  drawn  along  natural 
community  lines.  That  means  that  In  most 
places  in  America  you  can  draw  a  district 
that  would  be  a  majority  black  or  a  majority 
white.  It  doesn't  mean  that  you  exclude  one 
or  the  other  race  from  it.  If  there  are  any 
whites  m  that  bUck  district,  they  will  go  to 
that  black  school.  If  they  want  to.  If  there 
are  any  blacks  In  the  white  area,  they  will 
go  to  that  white  school,  if  they  want  to. 

The  result  would  be  school  sjrstems  that 
are  predominantly  black  and  school  systems 
that  are  predominantly  white.  Most  impor- 
tant of  all.  there  would  be  a  board  with  a 
black  majority  on  this  side  and  .^  board  with 
a  white  majority  on  that  side. 

This  would  be  completely  legal,  and  each 
group  would  have  a  chance  to  maximize  Its 
own  resources.  Tou  would  also  have  disen- 
gaged the  two  groups  to  reduce  antagonism. 
We  all  know  that  the  country.  In  general,  is 
about  to  blow  over  one  Issue — integration  of 
schools. 

Q.  Where  are  you  going  to  test  your  plan? 

A.  The  first  test  will  probably  be  in  Mo- 
bile. Ala.  We  picked  Mobile  because  It's  large. 
I  want  to  see  large.  efBclent  systems — not  so 
large  they  become  cumbersome,  like  In  New 
York  or  Washington,  but  large  enough  to  be 
efficient.  But,  at  the  same  time,  the  people 
have  a  certain  bomogeneity  and  a  desire  to 
be  In  the  same  institutional  unit  and  man- 
age their  own  resources. 

Q.  Wouldn't  this  bring  about  almost  com- 
plete separation  of  black  children  from  the 
white  community? 

A.  No,  no  more  so  than  In  the  separation 
of  different  kinds  of  people  that  goes  on  nat- 
urally. Tou  didn't  have  d«  jure  segregation 
in  the  North,  but  black  kids  stlU  sUyed  in 
their  own  areas.  It's  natural  that  people  of 
a  particular  Interest  or  ethnic  background 
tend  to  congregate  together.  Thats  the  way 
we  do  everything  In  our  society. 

Q  Have  you  given  up  on  integration  as  the 
answer  to  the  problems  of  Negroes? 

A.  I  am  for  it,  for  those  who  want  It.  But 
I'm  different  from  most.  I  say  that  integra- 
tion should  not  be  an  end  in  Itself.  It  should 
be  a  means  to  an  end — toward  true  equality 
and  Justice.  But  if  its  obvious  that  integra- 
tion is  not  achieving  those  ends,  then  you 
seek  other  means.  I  blame  the  Easterners 
and  the  Northerners  for  this  emphasis  on 
Integration.  They  steam-rollered  the  whole 
country  into  feeling  that  there  was  some- 
thing synonymous  between  integration  as  a 
means  and  integration  as  an  end. 

■Cy  aystem  offers  true  equaUty.  We  call  this 
the  true-equaUty  plan.  This  is  how  you  really 
have  equality — groups  being  able  to  organise 
themselves  and  nnaTimiT»  resources. 

Q.  What  kind  of  reception  did  you  get  to 
these  ideas  from  the  Southern  oi&cials? 

A.  That  was  very  hesjaenlng  to  me.  In  the 
North,  the  Eastern  and  Northern  "llt>erals" 
chopped  me  up.  But  in  the  South  I  saw  a 
different  situation.  We  spoke  to  four  Gover- 
nors: Governor  McNair  of  South  Carolina: 
Governor  ICaddoz  of  Georgia:  Governor  Wil- 
liams of  Mississippi,  said  Governor  Mc- 
Kelthen  of  Louisiana.  They  agreed  that  this 
plan  seemed  to  have  more  viabUlty  than  any 
other  offered  so  far.  They  wanted  to  study  it. 
Of  course,  they  were  cautious — and  reason- 
ably so.  since  the  idea  came  from  CORE.  But 
the  feeling  I  got  from  the  Governors  and  the 
State  officials  was  that  they  could  live  with 
it. 

We  then  moved  on  to  the  local  white  com- 
munity, and  there  was  the  same  kind  of  re- 
action to  the  plan.  They  also  felt  that  they 
could  live  with  our  plan.  The  one  question 
they  aU  asked  was:  Would  the  black  com- 
munity go  along  with  this? 

Q    How  did  the  black  people  react? 

A.  This  is  where  we  had  to  really  do  a  lot 
more  work.  We  had  to  first  convince  them 
that  weren't  talking  abdut  restoring  segrega- 


tion. We  had  to  show  them  the  difference — 
how,  under  our  plan,  blacks  would  be  able  to 
pick  their  own  superintendent,  to  have  their 
own  board,  and  manage  their  own  resources. 
Then  they  agreed  that  it  made  sense. 

Q.  In  your  traveU  through  the  South,  what 
did  you  observe  about  progress  toward  raci.tl 
integration  generally? 

A.  It  has  been  very  slow  progress,  and  the 
antagonism  left  In  its  wake  is  going  to  be 
catastrophic  for  both  sides  in  the  future,  un- 
less someone  can  do  something  to  defuse  the 
situation.  The  effect  has  been  to  embitter 
relations  between  blacks  and  whites  even 
more.  The  blacks  are  frustrated  with  the 
"Mickey  Mouse"  Integration  plans  because 
they  aren't  working.  And  the  whites  are 
frustrated  because  they  think  the  blacks  are 
getting  something. 

Q.  Some  clvll-rlghts  leaders  appear  to  op- 
pose your  plan,  saying  it's  illegal  and  that 
they're  going  to  fight  It  with  court  suits  How 
does  that  affect  your  Ideas? 

A  When  you  say  "clvll-rlghU  leaders,"  you 
are  talking  about  the  Eastern-Northern  civil- 
rights  aristocracy  and  their  Utopian  friends. 
To  be  very  frank  with  you.  I'm  going  to 
ignore  those  guys.  They  can  roll  along  with 
me.  or  we'll  roll  on  by  them.  Tou  know  why? 
Because  I  want  to  appeal  to  the  local  black 
community,  the  people  who  are  affected  by 
this. 

In  one  place,  we  have  got  black  people 
ready  to  be  plaintiffs  in  a  suit — black  prin- 
cipals, black  teachers  and  parents.  These  are 
local  people.  In  some  counties,  we  even  have 
the  local  NAACP  guys  either  pledging  neu- 
trality or  willing  to  Join.  Some  of  them  stated 
that  the  home  office  would  probably  bust 
their  knuckles  and  force  them  Into  war 
against  us. 
Q.  What  kind  of  suits  wiU  you  bring? 
A.  It  depends  upon  what  strategy  we  use. 
We  could  bring  an  injunction  against  the 
school  boards  for  the  plans  that  they  have — 
either  planned  integration  or  the  old  seg- 
regated system — or  we  could  Just  get  the 
State  legislatures  to  redistrlct. 

The  crux  of  this  plan  Is  this:  I  must  have 
the  State  officials  and  local  whites  and  blacks 
together  In  common  agreement — kind  of  an 
out-of-court  settlement. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  federal  courts 
will  accept  this? 

A.  I  am  certain  the  federal  courts  will  ac- 
cept this  because  It's  a  unitary  plan.  There's 
no  coercion  and  there's  no  circumvention. 
It's  a  matter  of  the  three  affected  parties 
working  out  a  pragmatic  solution  to  their 
own  problems. 

Q.  Would  your  plan  re-establish  nelghbor- 
iMod  schools  and  eliminate  busing? 

A.  Tas,  it  would  eliminate  busing,  except 
for  those  students  who  want  to  do  it  volun- 
tarily. 

Furthermore,  under  our  system,  the  neigh- 
borhood-school concept  comes  back — the 
neighborhood  school  as  a  true.  Important 
community  institution.  And  this  time  it 
comes  back  in  an  honest  way.  Tou  had  the 
neighborhooa  school  in  the  old  Southern 
segregated  system,  but  it  was  dishonest,  be- 
cause the  neighborhood  school  was  run  by 
another  neighborhood. 

Q.  Would  black  children  come  out  of  these 
schools  better  equipped  to  compete? 

A.  They  would  come  out  of  these  schools 
ready  to  compete  in  any  society. 


POSSIBLE  FEa^ERAL  BUDGET  DEFI- 
CIT IN  FISCAL  YEAR   1971 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  fMr. 
Gray).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Edwards >  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  an  alarming  rer>ort  has  sur- 
faced that  forecasts  the  very  bad  possi- 
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bllity  of  a  Federal  budget  deficit  in  flscal 
year  1971.  This  special  analysis,  per- 
formed by  the  able  professional  staff  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Revenue  Taxa- 
tion, shows  a  possible  red  ink  figure  ap- 
proaching $8  billion. 

A  second  alarming  fact  is  that  the 
memorandum  is  8  weeks  old  and  does  not 
reflect  possible  deflcit  pressures  induced 
by  the  Federal  employees  and  postal 
workers  pay  raise.  Clearly,  the  situation 
has  gotten  even  worse. 

Next  week  this  body  will  continue  de- 
bate on  the  many  appropriations  meas- 
ures. I  am  pleased  to  say  if  we  can  keep 
up  with  the  schedule  mapped  out,  we  will 
be  able  to  complete  action  in  the  House 
on  all  appropriations  bills  in  time  for  the 
start  of  the  fiscal  year.  July  1.  But  under 
no  circumstances  should  we  rush  through 
these  bills  and  fail  to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  urgent  need  to  balance  the  Fed- 
eral budget. 

There  Is  no  mystery  about  a  balanced 
budget.  No  mathematical  wizardry  or 
computerized  witchcraft  is  needed  to  keep 
the  accounts  out  of  the  red.  All  It  takes 
Is  close  cooperation  between  this  Con- 
gress and  the  Chief  Executive  in  pur- 
suit of  the  singular  purpose  of  keeping 
receipts  ahead  of  expenditures. 

So  far  this  year,  we  have  considered 
appropriations  bills  for  Treasury-Post 
0£Qce,  Legislative,  and  Office  of  Educa- 
tion. Fortimately,  we  have  been  able  to 
hold  the  line  on  most  of  the  expenditures 
in  these  areas.  But  I  fear  in  some  up- 
coming bills,  we  may  see  a  repeat  of  the 
give-away  spirit  and  careless  abandon 
with  the  taxpayers'  money  that  charac- 
terized appropriations  action  last  ses- 
sion. 

With  the  possibility  of  a  fiscal  deflcit 
looming  on  the  horizon,  now  Is  the  time 
to  make  cuts  below  even  the  President's 
recommendations.  No  activity  during  the 
next  2  months  should  be  more  important 
to  this  body  than  to  insure  a  balanced 
Federal  budget  in  fiscal  1971. 

If  that  should  be  the  end  result,  I  will 
be  the  first  to  congratulate  the  present 
leadership  for  using  legislative  restraint. 


SAMX7EL  DUVAL:  TORCH  BEARER 
OF   LIBBRTY' 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
•  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Flood), 
is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  FliOOD.  Mi.  Speaker,  among  the 
historic  shrines  of  the  13  original  States 
none  are  more  renowned  than  St.  John's 
Church  in  Richmond,  Va.  Erected  in  1741, 
it  became  indissolubly  placed  In  the  his- 
tory of  the  War  for  the  American  Inde- 
pendence when,  on  March  20,  1775,  the 
Second  Virginia  Convention  convened 
there  and  Patrick  Henry,  In  the  presence 
of  Washington,  Jefferson,  and  other  great 
Virginians,  on  the  23d  of  that  month 
gave  his  immortal  address. 

Memorial  tablets  adorn  the  walls  of 
St.  John's  Church.  Its  cemetery  Is  the 
final  resting  place  of  many  illustrious 
dead,  among  them  George  Wythe,  172^ 
1806,  the  first  professor  of  law  in  an 
American  college  and  the  teacher  of 
Patrick  Henry,  Thomas  Jefferson,  and 
John  Marshall. 


It  was  in  this  historic  setting  that  St. 
John's  Church  was  the  scene  on  April 
5,  1970,  of  the  presentation  and  dedica- 
tion of  a  memorial  plaque  for  Samuel 
DuVal,  distinguished  Virginia  planter, 
civic  leader  and  patriot,  who  served  from 
1752  to  1784  as  a  vestryman  of  this 
church. 

Attended  by  Virginians  from  various 
parts  of  the  Old  Dominion,  those  present 
included  members  of  the  DuVal  and  re- 
lated families,  various  Virginian  histori- 
cal and  patriotic  societies,  the  Mac- 
Arthur  Memorial  and  the  Virginia  Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

In  passing,  I  would  mention  the  fact 
that  members  of  the  £>uV£d  family  have 
played  impwrtant  roles  in  Virginia  and 
national  affairs;  and  have  been  espe- 
cially associated  with  St.  John's  Church. 

Presided  over  by  the  rector  of  St. 
John's,  the  Reverend  H.  Thomas  Pate- 
man,  the  program  was  impressive.  The 
Office  for  the  Dedication  of  the  Memo- 
rial, led  by  the  rector,  appropriately  in- 
cluded George  Washington's  Prayer. 
After  the  presentation  of  the  memorial 
by  Miss  Jill  Ford,  a  collateral  descend- 
ant of  Samuel  DuVal.  it  was  dedicated 
and  blest  by  the  rector. 

The  inscription  on  the  memorial 
plaque  reads  as  follows: 

Samuel  Duval,  1714-1784:  Planter,  Civic 
Leader  and  Patriot;  Member  of  House  of 
Burgesses,  1773-76;  First  Virginia  Conven- 
tion, 1774;  Committees  of  Safety  and  Cor- 
resiwndence,  Richmond  and  Henrico,  1773; 
Second  Virginia  Convention  When  Patrick 
Henry  Made  His  Immortal  Address,  March  23, 
1775;  Directorate  For  Removing  Capitol 
From  Williamsburg  to  Richmond,  1779-80; 
St.  John's  Vestry,  1753-84. 

The  dedicatory  address  was  made  by 
Capt.  Miles  P.  DuVal,  Jr.,  U.S.  Navy, 
Retired.  In  It  he  brought  the  career 
of  Samuel  Duval  into  historical  focus, 
stressed  the  purpose  of  the  War  for 
American  Independence  as  the  preserva- 
tion of  liberty,  and  emphasized  the  im- 
portance of  the  second  amendment  to 
the  UJ3.  Constitution  guaranteeing  the 
right  of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear  arms 
as  necessary  for  the  security  of  a  free 
state  in  today's  struggle  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  liberty. 

Also,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  note  the  sugges- 
tion by  Captain  DuVal  for  annual  read- 
ing in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
of  the  story  of  the  Second  Virginia  Con- 
vention with  the  full  text  of  Patrick 
Henry's  imfiaortal  address.  Aa  its  impact 
extended  throughout  the  E^lish  col- 
onies from  Massachusetts,  including 
Maine  to  Georgia,  I  would  make  the 
further  suggestion  that  such  commemo- 
ration take  place  as  near  March  23  as 
appropriate,  and  that  the  reading  be 
done  by  members  of  the  delegations  in 
the  Congress  from  the  13  original  States 
in  geographical  order  starting  with 
Virginia. 

The  principal  parts  of  the  presenta- 
tion exercises  follow: 

Remaxks  of  Out  R.  Davis,  Jr.,  iNTaoDuciNC 
Delecate  LtrcAS  D.  Phuxjps 

Ladles  and  Gentlemen:  I  would  like  to 
welcome  our  many  dlsting^ulshed  visitors  who 
cu-e  here  today  to  honor  a  truly  outstanding 
Vestryman  of  this  Chiuch  In  Colonial  Days. 

Because  of  the  nature  of  our  program  to- 
day, the  matter  next  in  importance  to  the 


choice  of  Speaker  Is  the  selection  of  the  one 
to  Introduce  him.  The  search  has  been 
rewarding. 

We  are  fortunate  in  having  secured  for  this 
service  one  of  the  most  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Delegates  of  Virginia, 
the  first  legislative  body  in  North  America 
that  was  established  in  1619  at  Jantestowne. 

I  now  call  upon  the  Honorable  Lucas  D. 
Phillips  of  Leesburg,  Virginia. 

REMASKS  OF  THE  HONORABLE  LOCAS  D.  PHUXIPS 
IKTRODUCING   CAPTAIN    MILES    P.   DUVAL,  JB. 

Reverend  Rector,  Members  of  St.  John's 
Church,  Distinguished  Guests,  Ladles  and 
Gentlemen : 

This  historic  church  has  many  plaques 
memorializing  its  illustrious  dead,  but  none 
honoring  a  man  who  was  at  the  same  time 
a  vestryman  of  this  church,  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Burgesses  and  of  the  Second  Vir- 
ginia (Convention  when  he  heard  Patrick 
Henry  serve  as  the  flaming  "tongue"  of  the 
American  Revolution. 

Let  us  look  at  our  speaker's  career  to  see 
what  qualifies  blm  to  address  us. 

He  has  served  at  sea  on  various  types  of 
vessels  In  waters  washing  the  shores  of  four 
continents — on  the  three  coasts  of  the  United 
States,  Alaska  and  HawaU;  In  Ontral 
America,  the  Caribbean.  Including  Cuba,  and 
the  Panama  Canal;  in  Europe,  South 
America,  in  the  Far  E^t  and  in  the  South- 
west Pacific. 

His  services  afloat  have  Included  the  com- 
mand of  three  naval  vessels,  combat  opera- 
tions during  World  War  n,  the  U.S.  Naval 
Demonstration  off  Cuba  In  1933-34,  and  the 
occupation  of  the  Japanese  Empire  and 
China. 

Ashore  he  has  held  responsible  positions  In 
the  Navy  Department  and  In  the  Canal  Zone 
Government,  and  had  postgraduate  training 
at  the  Naval  War  College,  the  Naval  Post 
Graduate  School  and  Georgetown  University. 

One  of  the  Nation's  leading  authorities  on 
the  Panama  Canal,  our  speaker  Is  an  author 
of  distinction.  He  has  written  two  Important 
volumes  on  the  Canal  and  has  a  third  ready 
for  publication,  spoken  In  many  places,  and 
prepared  many  papers  concerning  Its  his- 
tory and  problems,  including  contributions 
to  the  Encylopedla  Brltannlca.  A  man  ot 
broad  and  varied  baclcgrotind  who  has  lived 
In  many  parts  of  the  world,  he  is  eminently 
qualified  for  his  present  task.  Moreover,  he 
is  a  collateral  descendant  of  the  man  to  be 
honored  on  this  occasion  and  was  appointed 
as  a  Midshipman  by  Representative  Andrew 
Jackson  Montague  of  Richmond,  a  former 
distinguished  Governor  of  the  Ck>mmon- 
weath. 

Our  speaker,  whom  I  hold  In  the  highest 
esteem,  is  a  worthy  successor  to  his  ancestor, 
Samuel  DuVal,  whom  you  are  memorializing 
today,  for  his  devotion  and  patriotism  to  his 
cotintry. 

As  is  customary.  It  must  be  understood 
that  the  statements  of  the  speaker  are  not 
to  be  construed  as  official  or  as  reflecting  the 
views  of  the  Navy  Department  or  any  other 
agency  of  our  government. 

It  is  now  my  privilege  to  present  a  distin- 
guished Virginian  and  Great  American,  Cap- 
tain Miles  P.  DuVal,  Jr..  who  wlU  deUver  the 
dedicatory  address  on  "Samuel  DuVal :  Torch 
Bearer  of  Liberty." 

Samttel  DuVal:   Torch   Beaekk  or  Libertt 
(By  Captain  Miles  P.  DuVal.  Jr.) 

Reverend  Rector.  Members  of  the  St.  Johns 
(Thurch.  Distinguished  Guests,  Ladles  and 
Gentlemen : 

It  Is  Indeed  a  privilege  to  address  this 
fine  gathering  of  Virginians  on  this  special 
occasion.  On  behalf  of  the  DuVal  Family.  I 
wish  to  express  their  fullest  appreciation. 

In  this  celebrated  ahrlne  of  St.  J<din^ 
Church  in  Richmond  one  can  almost  bear 
the  echoes  of  Patrick  Henry's  ringing  words 
on  March  23,  1776,  before  the  Second  Vlr- 
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(lnl«  Conrvntloa.  That  body  w«a  no  ordi- 
nary political  ass«mbl*se.  but  actually  tb« 
House  of  Burgesses  of  the  Old  Dominion 
meeting  as  a  convention  to  avoid  poaalble 
laterferenc*  on  the  part  of  Lord  Dunmore, 
tbe   laat    royal    Oovemor   of    Virginia. 

The  membership  of  that  convention  In- 
cluded men  who  h^  been  active  In  defending 
their  rights  as  British  subjecu.  who  later 
had  lmport.int  roles  In  the  War  for  Ameri- 
can Independence,  and  who  eventually  led 
In  the  formation  of  our  Federal  Union  of 
■owrelgn  states  luider  tbe  Constitution. 
Among  tbem  were  George  Washington. 
Thomas  Jeffenon.  Edmund  Pendleton  and 
Benjamin  Harrison:  Richard  Henry,  Richard, 
and  FrancU  Ughtfoot  Lee;  and  Samuel  Du- 
Val.  whom  we  honor  here  today. 

Who  was  he,  and  what  are  some  of  the 
hlghllghU  of  his  Ufe? 

Born  In  1714  In  Olouceeter  County.  VIrgima. 
Samuel  OuVal  was  of  French  Huguenot  an- 
ewtry.  His  father,  Daniel  DuVal.  a  chevalier 
of  France,  had  to  flee  from  religious  persecu- 
tion from  his  native  country  after  the  rev- 
ocaUon  In  1S8S  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  and 
took  temporary  refuge  In  England.  Samuel's 
mother,  the  former  Philadelphia  Dubois,  was 
a  niece  of  Csrdlnal  Abee  Dubois,  Prime  Minis- 
ter of  France  Under  his  protection  and  dis- 
guised as  a  courier  of  the  EUng.  she  rejoined 
her  husband  in  England. 

The  two  sailed  on  December  7.  1700.  on  the 
ship  "Nassau"  from  Blackwall  In  London,  and 
oo  March  5.  1701,  arrived  at  Yorktown,  Vir- 
ginia. Apparently  having  some  means,  in- 
•tMd  of  proceeding  to  the  frontiers  of  Vlr- 
glnU.  aa  most  ImmlgranU  did  at  that  time, 
tta«y  ware  able  to  settle  in  Ware  Panish  in 
Olouoeater  County,  where  Daniel  DuVal  was 
an  "arcbltact  and  jotner". 

Samuel  DuVal  was  the  fourth  son  of  this 
union.  Tbe  other  sons  were  WUllam.  Daniel 
and  Benjamin  There  was  one  daughter — 
Mary  DuVal.  The  descendants  of  this  family 
have  settled  in  various  parts  of  the  United 
States  as  well  as  Virginia,  InlUally  In  Ken- 
tucky, Florida  and  Texas.  Some  of  them  at- 
tained distinction. 

Little  la  known  of  the  early  life  of  Samuel 
DuVal  ezoapt  that  for  a  time  he  lived  in  King 
WUllam  County  and  before  1745  moved  to 
HAnrteo.  Iltere.  he  purchased  a  400  acre  tract 
of  land  on  Sbockoe  Creek,  now  a  pert  of  the 
Cbeatnut  HUl  and  Highland  Park  sections  of 
RJehmoiMl. 

He  became  a  successful  planter  and  mar- 
ried Lude  Claiborne,  daughter  of  WUUam 
Clalboma  IV  of  "Romancoke"  in  King  WU- 
llam Ooonty.  thus  becoming  allied  with  a 
famUy  of  considerable  prominence  In  Vir- 
ginia. Rls  home.  buUt  on  the  Shockoe  Creek 
tract  and  known  as  "Mt.  Comfort**,  was  the 
ftrat  brick  mansion  In  RlchnxMid  and  became 
«  aodal  center  for  the  area.  lu  guests  In- 
cluded such  leaders  as  George  Washington 
and  Thomas  Jefferson. 

A  lorer  of  One  horses.  Samuel  DuVal  In 
1780  Imported  "Silver  Eye"  among  a  group 
of  S9  noted  English  horses  brought  to  Vir- 
ginia before  the  Revolutionary  War. 

By  1753.  Samuel  DuVal  was  weU  estab- 
Usbad.  In  February  of  that  year,  the  General 
AsMmbly  appointed  him.  along  with  Peter 
Bandolph.  Bowler  Cocke,  the  younger.  Rich- 
ard BTAdolph.  Tliatnas  Atchison.  Samuel 
Olandone  and  John  Pleasants  as  trustees  for 
the  town  of  350  lnhablt^n»>^cai  Shockoe 
Creek.  They  were  charged  with  the  duty  of 
laying  off  the  streets,  establishing  buUdlng 
regulatloaa,  and  settling  boondary  disputes. 

Anothar  significant  arant  in  Samuel 
DuVal's  career  tbe  same  year  was  his  alaetloa 
on  August  as  as  a  vestryman  of  this  church, 
which  poalttoQ  ha  held  untu  hla  daatta  In 
1784 — a  period  of  S3  years.  The  mlnntae  of 
the  maatlngi  of  this  Vaatry  show  that  he 
waa  ragular  in  atta ndanca  and  afflclant.  Be- 
cauaa  o<  hla  family's  hlstocy  ot  paraeeuUon 
la  Pimooa,  ba  warn  •  Datand  defaoder  of 
reUglooa  liberty. 


In  his  upward  cUmb.  his  next  appointment 
waa  a  commission  on  November  S.  1765.  as 
coroner  for  Henrico,  an  officer  of  the  county 
originally  charged  with  maintaining  tha 
rights  of  private  property  of  the  Crown,  but 
which  In  recent  times  has  had  the  respon- 
slblUty  for  holding  inquests  over  the  bodies 
of  those  killed  by  violence. 

Later,  on  May  4.  1761.  he  took  the  oath  as 
Justice  of  Peace  In  Chancery  for  Henrico, 
which  then  Included  the  town  of  Richmond. 
Recognised  as  leaders.  Samuel  DuVal  and  his 
next  older  brother,  Benjamin,  my  own  an- 
cestor, who  had  also  moved  to  Henrico  and 
lived  on  an  estate  west  of  Richmond  known 
as  "Tuckahoe",  served  lor  many  years  as 
"Gentlemen  Justices"  of  that  county. 

By  the  middle  of  the  1760's,  because  of 
the  imposition  ot  taxes  on  Imports,  the  rela- 
tions of  the  Colonials  with  the  British  Gov- 
ernment had  become  severely  strained 
Samuel  DuVal  became  a  leader  In  opposing 
such  taxation.  Eventually,  on  May  18,  1709. 
members  of  the  House  of  Burgesses  of  Vir- 
ginia held  their  first  meeting  at  the  Raleigh 
Tavern  in  Williamsburg  and  entered  Into  an 
association  to  oppose  tbe  Importation  cr 
purchase  of  British  manufactures. 

Elected  as  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Burgesses  from  Henrico  County  on  March  10. 
1773,  Samuel  DuVal  quickly  assumed  leader- 
ship In  developing  enthusiasm  for  self-gov- 
ernment, attended  sessions  in  1773,  1774  and 
1775.  and  joined  Informal  meetings  of  the 
legislators  at  the  Raleigh  Tavern  where  they 
continued  plans  for  opposing  British 
taxation. 

Unable  to  function  as  the  House  of  Bur- 
gesses because  of  Its  proroguement  by  Lord 
Dunmore.  the  members  met  as  a  convention. 
In  a  resolution  adopted  on  March  13,  1773. 
It  created  a  committee  to  correspond  with 
similar  committees  in  other  colonies. 

The  next  year  Samuel  DuVal  was  appointed 
as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Corre- 
spondence for  Henrico.  These  committees  or- 
ganized in  varlotis  counties  and  settlements 
of  Virginia  and  other  colonies  were  the 
primary  means  for  alerting  patriotic  colonials 
as  to  what  was  happening. 

Fearing  to  meet  in  Williamsburg  because 
of  the  hostile  attitude  of  the  Oovemor.  tbe 
Second  Virginia  Convention  convened  on 
March  30, 1775.  at  this  church,  the  only  buUd- 
lng In  Richmond  .«t  that  time  suiuble  for 
the  ptirposa.  Bam^ial  DuVal  was  a  membar 
and  present  on  March  23.  when  Patrick  Hen- 
ry In  his  crucial  address  called  for  prepara- 
tions for  war. 

This  address  led  to  the  Immediate  adoption 
by  the  Convention  of  a  resolution  Introduced 
by  Patrick  Henry  asserting  that  a  "weU  reg- 
ulated mUltla  la  tha  natural  strength  and 
only  security  of  a  fraa  government"  and  di- 
recting that  Virginia  be  "Immadlataly  put 
Into  a  state  of  defense."  This  waa  fourteen 
years  before  adoption  of  the  comparable  Sec- 
ond Amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution, 
vhleh  reads:  "A  weU  ragulatad  MllltU.  be- 
ing neoeaaary  to  the  security  of  a  frea  Stau. 
tha  right  of  tha  paopla  to  keep  and  bear 
Arms  ahaU  not  be  Infringed." 

During  the  War  for  American  Independ- 
ence that  foUowed.  four  of  the  five  sons  of 
Samuel  and  Lude  Claiborne  DuVal  became 
officers  In  the  Continental  Army.  One  of 
them.  Colonel  Daniel  DuVal  n.  served  with 
Lafayette  at  tha  Battle  of  Torktown. 

After  leaving  the  General  Assembly. 
Samuel  DuVal  continued  his  interest  In  pub< 
lie  aSalrs.  As  a  majority  of  the  trustees  for 
the  town  of  Richmond  appolntad  In  1763 
had  died,  leaving  only  WUllam  Byrd.  of  tha 
weU  known  Byrd  Family  of  Virginia,  Rich- 
ard Randolph  and  Samuel  DuVal.  the  Gen- 
eral Aasembly  in  March  of  1778  appointed  the 
foUowlng  addlUonal  trustees:  Richard 
Adams,  Robert  Brown.  Oeorge  Donald,  Tur- 
ner SouthaU.  Patrick  Coutts,  Archibald 
Bryce.  WUllam  Randolph  and  Jamea 
Buchanan.  Tbalr  task  waa  to  lay  out  tba 


■treeta  of  what  Is  now  Richmond   and  to 
plan  the  "PubUe  Square." 

Despite  the  war  then  going  on,  Samuel 
DuVal  did  no«  overlook  business  opportuni- 
ties. For  example.  In  1778,  he  purchased  100 
acres  on  Falling  Creek  In  Chesterfield  "with 
all  coal  pits,  minerals  and  mines." 

Because  the  defenseless  position  of  Wll- 
Uamsbtirg  close  to  the  James  River  made  It 
vulnerable  to  raids  from  British  naval  ves- 
sels, the  General  Assembly,  having  previously 
caused  the  removal  of  troops,  armed  and 
ammunition.  In  1770  decided  to  move  the 
permanent  capital  of  Virginia  to  Richmond. 
In  May  of  that  year  It  appointed  a  direc- 
torate to  make  the  plans.  This  body  In- 
cludea  Thomas  Jefferson.  Archibald  Cary. 
Robert  Carter  NIcholaa.  Richard  Adams,  Ed- 
mund Pendleton.  Turner  SouthaU,  Robert 
Goode  and  Samuel  DuVal. 

Again,  after  tbe  government  was  trans- 
ferred to  Richmond  as  of  May  1,  1780.  the  As- 
sembly vested  the  same  group  with  responsi- 
bility for  enlarging  and  planning  the  city.  The 
parts  pUyed  by  taese  leaders  and  earlier  ones 
lu  laying  out  Richmond  are  perpetuated  in 
the  naming  of  some  of  the  city's  streets, 
among  them  Jefferson,  Cary.  Adams,  Coutts, 
Nicolas,  Buchanan,  Pleasants  and  DuVal. 
Broad  Street  and  the  Capitol  Square  are 
monuments  to  their  vision. 

Samuel  DuVal  died  in  1784  at  the  age  of  70 
at  Mt.  Comfort  in  Henrico  County,  and  Is 
stated  to  have  been  burled  in  the  grave  yard 
of  this  church,  which  he  served  so  weU.  His 
wiU  shows  him  to  have  been  a  man  of  con- 
siderable wealth.  The  records  of  his  time 
contain  frequent  mention  of  his  varied  activ- 
ities. 

In  passing.  I  woiUd  observe  the  important 
fact  that  the  Huguenota  who  fled  from  France 
to  tbe  English  colonies  in  North  America 
were  a  highly  Important  group  of  skilled 
artists  and  artisans  who  were  of  tremendous 
benefit  to  the  colonies  and  the  future  of  our 
nation.  Moreover,  they  were  dominated  by  a 
strong  sentiment  of  civil  and  religious  free- 
dom and  In  these  fields  also  they  have  made 
a  splendid  contribution. 

Though  only  of  the  second  generation  of 
French  Huguenot  descent.  Samuel  DuVal  had 
a  truly  distinguished  career,  the  high  points 
of  which  may  be  summarized. 

Ha  was  an  outstanding  planter,  civic  offi- 
cial, business  leader,  and  patriot. 

He  waa  In  the  forefront  ^mnng  those  op- 
posing taxation  without  representation. 

He  served  in  the  Virginia  Houss  of  Bur> 
gesses  at  a  crucial  time  In  history.  1773-1775. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  First  and  Second 
Virginia  Conventions  and  on  March  33,  1775. 
heard  Patrick  Hsnry  deUver  his  Immortal 
address. 

He  participated  in  planning  the  removal  of 
the  Capitol  from  Williamsburg  to  Richmond. 

He  took  part  in  laying  out  the  city  of  Rich- 
mond and  In  planning  the  Capitol  Square, 

In  addition,  ha  was  one  of  Virginia's  torch 
barriers  of  Uberty. 

Though  highly  respected  during  his  life- 
time for  his  many  public  services,  none  of 
these  were  officially  commemorated  until 
May  30,  1004.  On  that  occasion  there  was 
presented  by  tbe  Association  for  the  Pres- 
ervation of  Virginia  Antiquities  and  nn- 
veUad.  on  the  site  of  the  old  Capitol  in  WU- 
llSLmaburg,  a  granite  boulder  bearing  a  plate 
listing  the  members  of  the  House  of  Bur- 
gasssa  who  first  on  May  18.  1760,  and  later 
on  May  37.  1774,  and  In  Axigust  of  that  year, 
opposed  the  Importation  or  purchase  of  Brit- 
ish manufactures.  This  list  Includes  Samuel 
EKiVal. 

Since  tha  time  of  our  first  grave  Consti- 
tutional Crisis,  1775-1783,  the  world  has 
turned  over  numy  times.  Many  of  the  algn 
poeta  of  liberty  have  fallen  and  our  people 
have  lost  their  way  In  a  fog  of  confusion.  The 
forcea  of  terror  and  tyranny  have  taken  over 
vast  areaa  and  populations  of  the  world  at 
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large   and  now  threaten  our  own  country 
from  within  as  well  as  from  without. 

Tbe  oontrolUng  motive  for  Virginian  pa- 
triots In  tbe  American  Revolution  was  the 
preservation  of  Liberty.  To  this  end.  they 
were  leaders  in  bringing  about  the  independ- 
ence of  the  United  States  and  the  formula- 
tion and  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion and  its  BlU  of  Rights  to  provide  a  sys- 
tem of  government  for  the  first  time  In  his- 
tory dedicated  to  the  principle  that  the 
People  are  sovereign. 

What  could  serve  more  effectively  to  keep 
the  torch  of  Liberty  lighted  than  for  this 
historic  church  to  arrange  for  the  annual 
reading  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
of  the  story  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Sec- 
ond Virginia  Convention  on  March  23.  1775. 
including  the  full  text  of  Patrick  Henry's 
great  oration?  This  would  be  the  finest  pos- 
sible tribute  to  aU  Virginians  who  did  so 
much  In  laying  tbe  foundations  for  the 
greatest  country  that  the  world  has  even 
known. 
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Rksponsk  bt  Rkv.  H.  Thomas  Pateiun 
Captain  Duval,  we  wish  to  thank  you  for 
your  gift  of  this  Memorial  Tablet,  given  In 
loving  memory  of  Samual  DuVal.  who  served 
as  a  vestry  man  and  a  warden  during  Colo- 
nial Days,  Tour  address:  "Samuel  DuVal: 
Torch  Bearer  of  Liberty"  has  been  most  help- 
ful oonoemtng  the  period  In  which  the  Sec- 
ond Virginia  Convention  met  here  In  St. 
John's  Church  In  1775.  We  took  partlciUar 
note  of  your  emphasis  on  tbe  fact  that  Pat- 
rick Henry's  famous  "Uberty  ...  or  Death" 
speech  should  be  kept  before  the  people  of 
our  nation.  Our  Sunday  BuDetin  is  regulariy 
printed  with  the  following  words  at  the  bot- 
tom of  tbe  first  page:  "Here,  on  the  33d  day 
of  March,  1775.  in  the  presence  of  Washing- 
ton. Jefferson,  and  other  members  of  the 
Virginia  Convention,  the  torch  of  Liberty  and 
of  Christian  Democracy  was  kindled  by  the 
Inspired  words  of  Patrick  Henry:  'Liberty 
...  or  Daatta' ". 

Tour  suggestion  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  make  some  note  of  this  each 
year  Is  good.  It  should  help  remind  the  peo- 
ple of  our  nation  of  the  great  heritage  which 
is  theirs.  We  are  grateful  for  tbe  time  you 
have  spent  to  give  us  this  memory  of  history. 
Vou  have  made  It  qiUte  a  Uvlng  thing  today. 
Captain  DuVal  has  with  him  his  great  niece. 
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Miss  Jill  Ford,  who  Is  also  a  collateral  de- 
scendant of  Samuel  DuVal.  It  is  a  great  priv- 
ilege to  have  this  fine  yoimg  lady  to  unveU 
the  plaque:  Miss  Jill  Ford. 


LEGISLATION  TO  SET  HIGHWAY 
POLLUTION  STANDARDS  AND  RE- 
QUIRE   REPLACEMENT    HOUSING 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Farbstein)  Is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
today  introduced  H.R.  17239,  legislation 
to  set  air  pollution  standards  for  highway 
construction  and  HR.  17263,  legislation 
requiring  the  construction  of  replace- 
ments for  all  low-  and  moderate-income 
housing  destroyed  in  highway  construc- 
tion. 

HICUWAT    POLLUTION    STANOAROS 

Automotive  air  pollution  can  have  the 
swiftest  and  deadliest  effects  on  the  car 
driver.  Unfortunately,  In  most  cases 
highway  designers  have  chosen  to  ignore 
these  dangers. 

The  bill  would  set  air  pollution  stand- 
ards for  highway  construction  and  re- 
quire highway  designs  to  minimize  air 
pollution  levels. 

There  has  been  a  growing  public  con- 
cei-n  over  the  long-term  effects  of  air 
pollution  on  public  health.  Science  has 
linked  air  pollution  to  cancer,  heart 
disease,  emphysema,  chromosome  dam- 
age, and  even  the  common  cold.  A  great 
part  of  this  pollution,  especially  in  our 
urban  areas,  comes  from  the  automobile. 

But  almost  forgotten  in  this  concern 
are  the  immediate  effects  of  the  pol- 
lutants on  the  driver  behind  the  wheel. 
Carbon  monoxide  not  only  has  the  long- 
term  effect  of  causing  or  increasing  sus- 
ceptibility to  cancer,  it  has  the  short 
term  effects  of  impairing  Judgment,  re- 
ducing eyesight  and  muscular  coordina- 
tion, and  causing  drowsiness,  any  of 
which  can  be  fatal  to  the  driver.  In  short, 
air  pollution  is  a  safety  hazard;  and  the 
same  can  be  said  for  noise  pollution. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  excessive 
levels  of  air  pollution  found  In  downtown 
Manhattan,  Washington,  D.C.,  or  Boston 
during  the  rush  hour  as  trafOc  is  lined 
up  bumper  to  bumper.  And  for  the  mo- 
ment— at  least  until  we  do  something 
about  the  level  of  pollution  emitted  by 
the  individual  automobile — there  is 
little  we  can  do  about  this  phenomenon, 
except  possibly  to  ban  cars  from  down- 
town areas;  for  the  designer  of  down- 
town streets  has  little  choice  as  to  where 
and  how  he  routes  his  trafBc.  He  simply 
has  to  go  where  the  buildings  are  not. 

The  highway  designer  generally  is 
more  fortimate  for  he  has  a  wide  choice 
In  most  cases  as  to  where  he  routes  his 
highway  and  in  what  manner  he  does  it. 
Unfortunately,  in  most  instances  we 
have  chosen  to  ignore  the  dangers  from 
air  and  noise  pollution  in  the  design  of 
our  highways. 

The  classic  example  of  this  failure  is 
foimd  In  my  own  congressional  district, 
in  the  now  happily  deceased  Lower  Man- 
hattan Expressway.  Tliat  roadway  went 
through  repeated  designs  and  redesigns 
in  the  course  of  its  long  and  Inglorious 
history  as  a  public  controversy  In  New 


York  City.  In  the  course  of  these  numer- 
ous designs  and  redesigns,  the  planner 
even  started  to  take  into  accoimt  the 
social  impact  of  the  highway.  However, 
it  was  only  after  a  group  of  private  citi- 
zens called  attention  to  the  concentra- 
tions of  air  pollution  which  would  result 
especially  at  one  tunnel  location,  that 
the  highway  designer  began  to  take  air 
pollution  Into  accoimt.  As  a  result  thereof 
the  city  authorities  determined  that  the 
objectionable  features  of  the  expressway 
far  exceeded  the  beneficial  effects  and 
decided  to  abandon  It. 

And  as  we  begin  to  move  more  and 
more  to  the  underground  semidepressed 
expressways,  the  dangers  from  excessive 
concentrations  of  pollutants  will  t>ecome 
even  greater. 

Doing  something  about  this  situation 
is  not,  however,  an  Impossible  goal.  There 
are  a  vide  choice  of  design  and  tech- 
niques and  locations  available  to  the 
highway  designer  which  allow  him  to 
minimize  pollution.  The  National  Air 
Pollution  Control  Administration  cur- 
rently has  a  research  contract  with  the 
city  of  New  York  to  establish  criteria 
for  these  designs. 

Unfortunately,  the  law  Is  almost  to- 
tally silent  on  this  question.  To  my 
knowledge  the  only  mention  of  any  en- 
vironmental factors  Is  In  the  public 
hearings  section  of  the  Highway  Act.  But 
as  we  all  know,  the  holding  of  a  public 
hearing  does  not  necessarily  mean  the 
Government  highway  official  Is  listening. 

HOTTSIKC    BEPlACriaCNT 

Last  year,  the  Congress  established  a 
requirement  that  new  housing  must  be 
constructed  to  replace  existing  low-  and 
moderate-income  housing  destroyed  as  a 
result  of  urban  renewal.  The  bill  would 
extend  this  principle  to  highway  con- 
struction, which  is  the  third  greatest 
cause  of  housing  destruction  in  the  coun- 
try. It  would  require  the  Federal  Highway 
Administration  to  make  arrangements 
for  the  replacement  of  low-  and  mod- 
erate-income housing  stock  that  is  de- 
stroyed as  a  result  of  highway  construc- 
tion. 

It  would  accomplish  three  objectives. 

First,  it  would  establish  the  require- 
ment that  the  Federal  Highway  Admin- 
istration take  responsibility  for  the  re- 
placement of  the  low-  and  moderate-In- 
come housing  stock  destroyed  as  a  result 
of  highway  construction. 

Second,  it  would  authorize  the  ad- 
ministration to  acquire  sites  for  housing 
for  this  purpose  and  construct  same. 

Third,  It  would  authorize  financing 
to  carry  out  this  purpose. 

A  short  time  ago  this  House  approved 
£in  amendment  to  the  Urban  Renewal 
Act  to  require  the  urban  renewal  plan  to 
provide  for  the  construction  of  at  least 
comparable  low-  and  moderate-income 
housing  units  for  those  destroyed  by  an 
urban  renewal  project. 

I  supported  that  amendment  and  I 
believe  that  offers  a  precedent  which 
should  be  applied  to  highway  construc- 
tion as  well. 

The  National  Commission  on  Urban 
Problems,  headed  by  former  Senator  Paul 
Douglas  of  Illinois,  recommended  this 
course  more  than  a  year  ago. 
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I  will  quote  from  the  committee  recom- 
mendation as  follows : 

The  Commlaalon  recommends  tb*t  high- 
way funds  be  used  to  Onance  the  construc- 
tion of  new  bousing  for  low  and  moderate 
Income  households  in  a  metropolitan  area 
where  demolition  for  highway  construction 
reduces  the  supply  of  such  housing,  with  the 
requirement  that  definite  commitments  to 
construct  the  new  housing  concerned  be 
made  before  existing  housing  is  demolished. 

We  knov;-  that  these  ribbons  of  con- 
crete are  being  built  throughout  the 
Nation  and  in  the  course  of  this  build- 
ing there  are  destroyed  and  demolished 
numerous  homes  and  multistory  build- 
ings without  provision  being  made  to  re- 
place this  stock  of  housing. 

It  is  estimated  that  in  the  period  of  10 
years  from  1960  to  1969.  housing  for  al- 
most 1.2  million  Americans  will  have 
been  destroyed  as  a  result  of  highway 
construction.  Most  of  this  will  t)e  in  the 
low-  and  moderate-income  price  range. 
With  a  grave  housing  crisis  in  this  coun- 
try, especially  along  low-  and  moderate- 
income  families,  we  cannot  afford  to  de- 
stroy so  many  imits  without  replacing 
them. 

The  relocation  program  established 
by  the  1968  Highway  Act  represented  a 
step  forward  In  the  recognition  that  the 
Federal  Government  has  a  responsibil- 
ity for  finding  suitable  housing  for  those 
displaced  by  highway  construction.  But 
the  persons  who  lose  their  housing  as  a 
result  of  construction  of  a  highway 
project  represent  only  a  small  fraction 
of  those  whose  housing  sdtuation  is  di- 
rectly affected  by  the  destruction  of 
housing  units  for  highway  purposes. 
The  low-  and  moderate-income  housing 
market  in  most  urban  areas  is  extremely 
tight.  In  some  cities  the  vacancy  rate  is 
eloae  to  zero.  Thus  the  demolition  of 
low-  and  moderate-income  housing 
units  by  a  highway  project  not  only  af- 
fects those  directly  displaced  by  de- 
strojring  the  housing  they  occupy,  it  af- 
fects the  other  inhabitants  of  that  ur- 
ban area  as  well  who  live  in  low-  and 
moderate-income  housing.  The  destruc- 
tion of  a  number  of  low-  and  moderate- 
incMne  units  diminishes  the  total  sup- 
ply of  low-  and  moderate-income  units 
available  and  means  these  people  will 
pay  more  and  enjoy  lower  quality  ac- 
commodations. 

Highway  construction  Is  financed  by 
a  tnist  fund  which  gxiarantees  it  over  $7 
billion  annually.  Housing  is  not  guaran- 
teed a  peimy.  Let  us  take  a  little  of  the 
|7  billion  and  give  it  to  the  people, 
rather  than  the  oxicrete  and  asphalt 
makers. 

The  text  of  the  two  bills  follows: 

H.B.  173W 
A  bin  to  provide  that  air  quality  levels  shall 

be  taken  Into  account  in  the  planning  of 

Federal-aid  highway  projects. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou»e  of 
Kepreaentativet  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congresa  auembled,  That  section 
109  of  Utle  23,  United  States  Code,  U  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(h)  The  Secretary  shall  not  approve  any 
plans  or  specifications  for  any  proposed  high- 
way on  any  Federal-aUl  system  if  such  proj- 
ect under  condltlooa  of  normal  use  (as  sstab- 
llsbed  by  the  Secretary)  would.  In  the  deter- 
mination of  the  Secretary  of  Bealtti.  >du«a- 


tlon.  and  Welfare,  result  in  probable  viola- 
tions of  applicable  air  quality  standards 
established  under  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

nn.  17283 
A  bill  to  amend  Utle  23  of  the  United  SUtes 

Code  to  requir«>  the  replacement  of    low- 

and  moderate-income  housing  destroyed  as 

as  result  of  highway  construction. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Amenca  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a) 
chapter  5  of  title  23.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  renumbering  existing  section 
511.  including  any  references  tbereto.  as  sec- 
tion 512  and  by  inserting  Immediately  after 
section  510  the  following  new  section: 
"$511.  Low-Income  housing. 

"<a)  The  Secretary  shall  not  approve  any 
project  under  secUon  10«  or  117  of  this  title 
which  will  result  in  the  destruction  of  any 
low-  or  moderate  income-housing  until  he 
shall  have  provided,  either  directly  or 
through  the  appropriate  State  agency,  for  the 
construction  of  an  equivalent  number  of 
units  of  low-  or  moderate-income  housing  to 
replace  those  destroyed. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  on  and  after  the  effective  date 
of  this  section,  any  Federal  agency  which 
acquires  real  property  for  use  in  connec- 
tion with  a  highway  project  authorized  by 
section  107  and  chapter  2  of  this  title  or  any 
other  Federal  law.  which  project  will  result 
In  the  destruction  of  low-income  housing, 
shall,  in  accordance  with  regulations  issued 
by  the  Secretary,  construct  or  provide  for 
the  construction  of  an  equivalent  number 
of  units  of  low-or  moderate  Income  housing 
to  replace  those  destroyed.  When  real  prop- 
erty is  acquired  by  a  State  or  local  govern- 
ment for  such  a  Federal  project  for  purposes 
of  this  chapter,  the  acquisition  shall  be 
deemed  an  acquisition  by  the  Federal  agency 
having   authority   over   such   project. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  make  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  he  determines  necessary  to 
carry  out  this  section.  Including,  but  not 
limited  to.  the  management,  control,  and 
operation  of  any  low-inoome  housing  con- 
structed under  authority  of  this  section. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  as  part 
of  the  coet  of  construction  of  a  project  under 
any  Federal-aid  highway  program  which  he 
administers,  the  coat  of  constructing  low-or 
moderate  Income  housing  required  by  this 
section.  Any  project  agreement  with  a  State 
highway  deplartment  executed  before  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  section  with  respect 
to  property  which  has  not  been  acquired  as 
of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section 
under  any  such  program  shall  be  amended  to 
include  the  cost  of  constructing  low-income 
housing  required   by  this  section." 

(b)  The  analysis  of  chapter  6  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  renumber- 
ing existing  section  611  as  section  612  and 
by  inserting  Immediately  after  section  610 
the  following: 

"511.  Low-  and  moderate  Income  housing." 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OP  ORGANIZED 
CRIME  HEARINGS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Cxixn),  Is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Subcom- 
mittee No.  5  of  the  House  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  will  hold  public  hearings 
on  S.  30,  and  related  House  measures,  to 
control  organized  crime,  beginning  on 
Wednesday,  May  20,  1970. 

Interested  parties  wishing  to  appear  or 
siibmlt  testimony  should  contact  the 
committee's  offlces.  room  2137,  Raybum 
House  Office  Buil<ttnc. 


STATEMENT  OP  REPRESENTATIVE 
PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR.,  ON  IN- 
TRODUCTION OP  NARCOTIC  AD- 
DICT REHABILITATION  ACT  OF 
1970 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Rodino)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  time 
has  come  when  the  Federal  Government 
must  face  the  agonizing  fact  that  the  Na- 
tion is  now  in  the  midst  of  an  epidemic — 
an  epidemic  of  narcotic  addiction. 

I  do  not  think  I  need  dwell  today  on 
the  enormity  of  this  problem — on  the 
devastating  effects  of  narcotics  on  our 
youth,  on  the  pestilence  of  crime  that 
drugs  have  brought,  and  the  social  dis- 
order that  threatens  all  our  Institutions. 
Each  day  the  narcotics  tragedy  is  un- 
folding in  every  community  and  in  every 
neighborhood.  Certainly  there  are  none 
among  us  who  are  unaware  of  the  drug 
plague. 

What  we  in  the  Congress  must  do  as 
quickly  as  possible  is  to  develop  a  vigor- 
ous program  to  meet  the  narcotics  epi- 
demic squarely  and  effectively.  In  my 
Judgment,  such  a  program  should  include 
an  intensive  three-pronged  attack  on  the 
use  of  such  hard-core  drugs  as  heroin, 
cocaine,  and  morphine. 

First,  we  must  reduce  the  demand  for 
narcotics  by  providing  effective  medical 
supervision  and  control  of  every  person 
known  to  be  an  addict.  When  necessary, 
the  addict  should  be  taken  off  the  street 
and  committed  to  a  medical  facility.  This 
can  and  should  be  done  swiftly  and  effec- 
tively— and  without  infringing  on  con- 
stitutional principles. 

Second,  persons  responsible  for  the 
imlawful  sale  of  narcotics  in  the  United 
States  should  be  subjected  to  the  most 
vigorous  law  enforcement  program  that 
we  are  capable  of  developing.  The  drug 
pusher  who  is  himself  not  addicted  but 
v.'ho  preys  on  the  addict  is  among  our 
m^Mt  heinous  criminals  and  must  be 
.ccourged. 

Third,  vast  acres  of  illegal  opium  pop- 
l.ies  now  growing  abroad  must  be  de- 
stroyed. To  eliminate  the  supply  of 
heroin-type  drugs,  our  State  Department 
should  intensify  its  efforts  to  obtain  the 
maximum  cooperation  from  foreign  gov- 
ernments. We  should  assist  in  the  efforts 
of  governments  which  do  cooperate.  We 
should  apply  vigorous  pressures  on  gov- 
ernments which  do  not  cooperate. 

Within  the  near  future.  I  plan  to  in- 
troduce legislation  in  each  of  these  three 
areas.  The  bill  that  I  am  Introducing 
today,  the  Narcotic  Addict  Rehabilitation 
Act  of  1970,  is  concerned  with  the  first 
area — the  area  of  medical  supervision 
and  control  of  the  addict. 

In  introducing  this  proposal,  I  cannot 
emphasize  too  strongly  my  dismay  with 
the  ineffectiveness  of  the  existing  Fed- 
eral program  in  this  area — the  program 
that  was  established  under  the  Narcotics 
Addict  RehabiliUtion  Act  of  1966.  We 
cow  have  evidence  that  there  are  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  drug  addicts  In  the 
United  States.  However,  it  Is  shocking  to 
realize  that  in  1968  less  than  300  addicts 
were  civilly  committed  for  treatment 
under  the  Federal  program,  and  In  1969 
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only  822  addicts  were  civilly  committed 
for  treatment.  At  the  same  time,  what  is 
equally  shocking  is  the  fact  that  more 
than  700  known  addicts  were  refused  ad- 
mittance to  the  program  on  the  grounds 
that  their  conditions  were  so  severe  that 
they  were  not  capable  of  being  rehabil- 
itated. When  one  considers  the  fact  that 
a  typical  heroin  addict  currently  steals 
some  $50,000  worth  of  property  per  year 
to  feed  his  habit,  it  is  unconscionable  to 
send  the  most  hard-core  addicts  back  to 
the  streets  without  any  medical  super- 
vision or  control.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, our  responsibility  is  clear.  We 
simply  must  strengthen  the  act  and 
vastly  increase  the  facilities  available 
for  the  implementation  of  the  act. 

Although  the  1966  act  provided  a 
framework  for  treating  and  controlling 
narcotic  addiction,  our  experience  with 
it  has  revealed  some  glaring  deficiencies. 
The  act  does  permit  either  the  addict 
himself  or  a  person  related  to  the  ad- 
dict to  initiate  a  proceeding  for  civil 
commitment  to  a  medical  facility.  How- 
ever, the  act  failed  to  authorize  Public 
Health  oCQcials  to  initiate  the  mandatory 
commitment  of  known  addicts.  It  also 
failed  to  authorize  law  enforcement  offi- 
cials to  initiate  the  commitment  to  med- 
ical facilities  of  addicts  charged  with 
crimes.  The  bill  that  I  am  introducing 
today  consists  of  a  series  of  amendments 
to  the  1966  act  which  will  remedy  these 
and  other  deficiencies. 

Under  my  proposal.  Public  Health  offi- 
cials will  be  authorized  to  a{H>ly  to  our 
Federal  district  court  to  bring  about  the 
commitment  of  addicts  so  that  they  can 
be  medically  treated,  supervised,  and 
controlled.  Addicts  whose  addiction  can 
be  effectively  supervised  and  controlled 
on  an  out-patient  basis  will  not  be  kept 
in  oonflnonent.  However,  they  will  be  re- 
quired to  report  regularly  to  treatment 
centers. 

In  addition,  my  proposal  will  permit 
U.S.  attorneys  to  initiate  the  medical 
commitment  of  addicts  who  are  arrested 
and  charged  with  crime.  Such  addicts 
will  be  treated,  supervised,  and  controlled 
pending  the  outcome  of  their  trial.  How- 
ever, their  treatment  will  not  CH>erate  to 
suspend  the  criminal  charges  and  if  ac- 
quitted of  the  criminal  charges  they  will 
still  be  kept  under  medical  supervision 
if  that  is  necessary  to  control  their  ad- 
diction. 

If  we  are  to  deal  effectively  with  the 
narcotic  ei^demic.  both  of  these  legal 
procedures  must  be  established.  Yet  laws 
alone  are  ineffective  without  adequate 
facilities  to  implement  them.  To  provide 
for  such  implementation  my  bill  ^so 
gives  the  President  authority  to  assign 
to  the  narcotic  program  on  a  temporary 
basis  any  facility  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment that  he  ccmsiders  necessary.  I 
recognize  that  this  provision  involves  giv- 
ing the  President  extremely  broad  pow- 
ers but  the  severity  of  the  narcotics 
problem  clearly  warrants  such  a  dele- 
gation of  authority. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  amendments  that  I 
am  proposing  to  the  Narcotic  Addict  Re- 
habilitation Act  of  1966  are  essential.  The 
epidemic  that  is  now  upon  us  must  be 
abated  and  our  Federal  Government 
must  take  the  initiative.  I  urge  all  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  Congress  to  give 


my  proposal  their  utmost  consideration. 
We  are  faced  with  an  emergency  and  we 
simply  must  develop  an  effective  pro- 
gram. 
The  proposal  follows : 

SOMMAXT  or  TBX  RODIKO  BuX,  THE  PBOPOSEO 

Nabcotic  Addict  Rzhabiutation  Act  of  1970 

In  general  terms,  the  purpose  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation  ai  to  extend  the  coverage 
of  the  Narcotic  Addict  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
1966  in  two  ways: 

First,  the  proposed  legislation  would  pro- 
vide for  the  medical  treatment,  supervision 
and  control  of  any  persoa  known  to  be  a 
narcotic  addict. 

Second,  the  proposed  legislation  would 
make  available  for  the  medical  treatment, 
supervision  and  control  of  narcotic  addiction 
a  wide  variety  of  existing  Federal  facilities, 
as  well  as  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
new  Federal  facilities  to  the  extent  that 
they  are  necessary. 

Under  the  proposal,  as  well  as  under  the 
Act  of  1966,  the  term  "narcotic"  Is  defined 
to  Include  such  drugs  as  heroin,  morphine, 
and  cocaine.  It  does  not  Include  marihuana. 

MEDICAL  TRXATMCMT,  BtTFESVISION,  AND  CONTROL 
or  NABCOTIC  ADDICTS 

Under  Title  III  of  the  Act  of  1966,  proce- 
dures were  established  for  the  civil  commit- 
ment of  certain  narcotic  addicts.  However, 
under  Title  IH  of  the  Act  of  1966,  the  only 
persons  who  are  able  to  Initiate  civil  com- 
mitment proceedings  are:  the  addict  him- 
self, or  a  person  related  to  the  addict.  No 
provision  Is  made  In  Title  m  of  the  Act  of 
1966  for  the  Initiation  of  commitment  pro- 
ceedings by  public  health  officials  or  for  the 
civil  commitment  of  persons  charged  with  a 
crane.  In  addition.  Title  III  of  the  1966  Act 
requires  that  either  the  addict,  or  a  person 
related  to  the  addict,  first  petition  a  United 
States  attorney. 

The  proposed  legislatlcm  would  amend 
Title  ni  so  as  to  enable  any  of  the  follow- 
ing to  Initiate  civil  commitment  proceed- 
ings: (1)  the  addict  himself;  (2)  a  related 
individual;  (3)  the  Surgeon  General;  (4) 
a  United  States  attorney;  and  (6)  a  United 
States  District  Court  on  Its  own  motion. 

In  the  case  of  a  commitment  initiated  by 
the  addict  himself,  or  related  Individual,  the 
original  petition  would  be  submitted  to  the 
Surgeon  General  rather  than  to  a  United 
States  attorney  cs  called  for  In  the  Act  of 
1966. 

Under  the  proposed  bill,  commitment  pro- 
ceedings could  be  Initiated  by  a  United 
States  attorney  or  by  a  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  on  its  own  motion  under  cir- 
cumstances under  which  the  addict  has  been 
charged  with  a  crime.  The  commitment  of 
persons  charged  with  a  crime  provided  for 
In  the  proposed  bill  would  not  be  in  lieu  of 
prosecution  and  would  not  operate  to  sus- 
pend or  delay  the  disposition  of  the  criminal 
charge.  The  proposed  blU  would  not  aSect 
Title  I  of  the  1966  Act,  which  provides  for 
commitment  in  lieu  of  prosecution  In  the 
case  of  certain  eligible  offenders,  who  are 
not  charged  with  crimes  of  violence. 

The  propooed  bill  would  provide  no  basic 
alteration  In  the  procedures  already  estab- 
lished In  TiUe  m  of  the  1966  Act  for  those 
persons  who  are  committed.  Summarized  in 
brief,  those  procedures  are  as  follows:  The 
addict  would  be  committed  to  the  custody 
of  the  Surgeon  General  for  treatment  (In- 
cluding poet  hospitalization  treatment  and 
supervision).  The  treatment,  Including  post 
hoepltallzation  treatment,  may  last  for  42 
months.  In  the  case  of  a  confinement  in 
excess  of  three  months,  the  pkatient  may  pe- 
tition the  court  and  the  court  order  his  re- 
lease If  the  confinement  Is  no  longer  neces- 
sary or  desirable.  The  results  of  any  hearing, 
examination,  test  or  procedure  to  determine 
narcotic  addiction  cannot  be  used  against 
the  patient  in  any  criminal  proceeding. 


TBX  EXPANSION  Or  rACXLITIES  rOK  MEDICAL 
TREATMENT,  SUPERVISION,  AND  CONTXOL  OF 
NARCOTIC    ADDICTS 

Under  the  Act  of  1966,  and  SecUon  341 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act,  the  Sur- 
geon General  has  been  authorized  to  estab- 
lish treatment  facilities  both  for  In-patlent 
and  out-patient  services. 

Under  the  proposed  bUl.  the  President  is 
authorized  to  make  avaUable  by  Executive 
Order  for  temporary  use  as  in-patient  or 
out-patient  medical  centers,  any  Federal 
property  or  facilities  to  the  extent  that  the 
Surgeon  General  determines  that  adequate 
facilities  are  not  available. 


TAKE  PRIDE  IN  AMERICA 

<Wc.  MILLER  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day we  should  take  note  of  America's 
great  accomplishments  and  in  so  doing 
renew  our  faith  and  confidence  in  our- 
selves as  individuals  and  as  a  nation.  In 
1965,  there  were  38.127,320  trucks  and 
buses  registered  in  the  world.  Of  this  to- 
tal 15.109.335  or  43.7  percent  were  in  the 
United  States.  Japan  was  second  with 
approximately  10  percent. 


A  BILL  TO  ESTABLISH  THE  MIS- 
SOURI BREAKS  SCENIC  RIVER  IN 
THE  STATE  OP  MONTANA 

(Mr.  SAYLOR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
troducing today  a  bill  to  establish  the 
Missouri  Breaks  Scenic  River  in  the  State 
of  Montana.  Uppermost  in  this  proposal 
is  a  striving  for  quality.  As  a  scenic 
river  of  a  semi-wlldemess  nature,  all 
management  and  developments  would  be 
aimed  toward  a  quality  recreation  ex- 
perience that  would  also  preserve  the 
outstanding  beauty  and  tranquillity  of 
the  river  area. 

For  decades  now  we  have  been  debat- 
ing the  ultimate  fate  of  a  magnificent 
stretch  of  the  Missouri  River.  The  eyes 
of  the  dam  builders  have  stared  long- 
ingly at  the  imdeveloped  segment  be- 
tween Fort  Benton  and  Fort  Peck,  known 
as  the  Missouri  Breaks.  Engineers'  at- 
tempts to  secure  approval  to  "control" 
this  stretch  aroused  conservationists  all 
over  the  country.  However,  precious  time 
has  since  been  lost  while  discussion  has 
continued  over  the  kind  of  protection  and 
development  the  values  of  the  river 
justify.  The  time  has  come  to  settle  once 
and  for  all  the  role  of  the  Missouri 
Breaks  in  America's  future. 

The  Missouri  flovrs  through  an  area 
which  is  the  very  essence  of  the  history 
of  the  "Westward  Course  of  Empire" 
and  the  resultant  fate  of  the  great  tribes 
of  native  Americans.  Names  of  giants 
are  connected  with  the  Missouri — Lewis 
and  Clark,  Chief  Joseph,  Charles  Rus- 
sel.  The  soil  of  the  area  is  nourished  by 
the  blood  and  sacrifice  of  thousands  of 
braves  and  their  families,  trappers  and 
traders,  fortime  seekers,  and  pioneers — 
men,  women,  and  children,  most  of  whose 
names  will  be  forever  unknown. 
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What  better  tribute  can  we  give  to 
those  who  have  traveled  the  Missouri  in 
the  past  and  what  better  gift  can  we  give 
to  those  who  will  visit  the  Missouri  in  the 
future  than  to  save  this  stretch  from  the 
developers  and  changers?  This  segment 
of  the  river  flows  placidly  for  155  miles, 
clear  and  unpolluted,  through  country 
of  stark  beauty  and  undisturbed  tran- 
quillity. 

Man's  chief  activities  in  the  area 
through  which  the  river  flows  are  hunt- 
ing, flshlng,  outdoor  recreation,  wildlife 
habitat  management,  wildfire  control, 
and  grazing  of  livestock.  These  extensive 
uses  of  the  lands  are  not  only  compatible 
with  preservation  of  the  rivers  qualities 
but  are  also  necessary  to  preserve  ecologi- 
cal balances  and  environmental  quality. 
Nature  now  has  to  be  assisted,  since  man 
has  eliminated  or  reduced  some  of  na- 
ture's own  controls,  through  decimation 
of  predators  and  big  game  alike,  build- 
ing of  dams,  and  other  "improvements." 
Management  of  the  Missouri  Breaks  as  a 
scenic  river,  as  I  propose,  requires  its 
coordinated  management  under  multi- 
ple-use principles  with  the  public  lands 
which  lie  on  both  sides  of  the  river  if 
we  want  to  preserve  ecological  balances 
as  they  exist  today. 

The  river  mtist  also  be  protected  from 
Its  friends — from  those  who  see  both  the 
outdoor  recreation  values  and  the  multi- 
tudes who  would  like  to  enjoy  them.  De- 
velopment of  the  intensive  outdoor  rec- 
reation opportunities  of  the  river  would 
be  disastrous.  We  must  guard  against 
this  in  our  Federal  legislation  and  also 
look  to  the  State  of  Montana  for  con- 
tinual cooperation  in  its  own  interest  and 
in  the  interest  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole 
for  controls  on  the  40  percent  of  the  pro- 
posed scenic  river  area  that  is  State  and 
privately  owned. 

Under  the  standards  of  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act.  portions  of  this  stretch 
of  the  river  classify  into  recreation 
river,  scenic  river,  and  wild  river.  My  bill 
calls  for  recognitioa  of  these  differences 
and  management  of  each  portion  in  ac- 
cordance with  its  classification. 

I  am  overjoyed  at  the  response  of  our 
people,  especially  our  young  people,  to 
the  call  for  Elarth  Day.  The  embattled 
conservationists  need  no  longer  feel  that 
they  are  alone,  exposed  to  the  not  too 
tender  mercies  of  the  movers  and  shak- 
ers. The  people  are  with  us.  Let  us  re- 
spond constructively  with  action.  I  am 
iM»ktng  this  Congress  to  place  protection 
of  the  Missouri  Breaks  high  on  the  action 
priority  list  by  enacting  H.R.  17233. 


REORGANIZATION  OP  THE  FEDERAL 
RESEARCH  ADMJNISTRATIVE 
STRUCTURE  FOR  RESEARCH  AND 
ADVANCED  STUDY 

(Mr.  DADDARIO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rbcokd  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  VLt.  Speaker,  my  Sub- 
committee on  Science,  Research,  and 
Development  has  Just  Issued  a  report 
which  recommends  a  significant  and 
practical  reorganization  of  the  Federal 
administrative  structure  for  research  and 
advanced  study.  It  is  imperative  that  this 


be  implemented  because  the  present  or- 
ganizational format  is.  in  many  respects, 
making  impossible  the  realization  of  na- 
tional objectives  in  science.  We  must  take 
steps  now  to  insure  the  most  efficient  use 
of  our  resources  and  the  most  economi- 
cal utilization  of  our  manpower.  Here  is 
the  evidence  that  something  is  drastically 
wrong: 

The  U.S.  leadership  in  several  fields  of 
investigation  is  passing  to  other  coun- 
tries. 

The  financial  stability  of  many  uni- 
versities important  to  scientific  progress 
is  in  doubt. 

Major  research  facilities  and  unique 
instrxunents  are  in  only  partial  use. 

Recent  graduates  are  unable  to  find 
research  support  and  are  drifting  to  ca- 
reers less  productive  than  those  for  which 
they  trained. 

Both  medicine  and  the  increasingly 
important  paramedical  sciences  are  crip- 
pled in  their  attempts  to  train  practi- 
tioners for  a  growing  population. 

The  innovative  exploitation  of  basic 
science— much  of  it  originating  in  the 
United  SUtes — is  now  often  the  forte  of 
Japan.  West  Germany,  and  other  modem 
nations. 

The  continuity  of  funding  for  develop- 
ing new  science  departments  throughout 
the  country  Is  uncertain. 

Established  institutions  are  being  un- 
dermined by  infiation  and  requirements 
of  sofrtiisticated  and  expensive  instru- 
mentation, while  budgets  are  leveled  off 
or  reduced  in  State  legislatures  and  in 
the  Congress. 

Young  people,  bewildered  by  society's 
apparent  rejection  of  science  and  Gov- 
ernment's failure  to  support  research, 
are  enrolling  in  nonscience  curriculums. 
Mr.  Speaker,  most  Importantly,  U.S. 
science  is  faltering  at  a  time  when  the 
problems  of  the  environment,  national 
security,  population  control,  urban  un- 
rest, and  worldwide  education  and  devel- 
opment demand  new  ideas.  We  badly 
need  to  push  back  the  boundaries  and 
overcome  the  limitations  of  present 
knowledge.  By  their  very  nature,  applied 
science  and  engineering  development 
cannot  do  this — only  through  the  basic 
or  fundamental  research  and  advanced- 
study  process  can  we  renew  the  well- 
spring  of  fresh  approaches.  The  word 
"relevance"  Is  somewhat  threadbare  by 
now  but.  in  fact,  science  is  so  pervasive  in 
the  world's  activities  that  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  think  of  any  research  which 
would  not  have  some  immediate  and  di- 
rect application  to  one  problem  or  an- 
other. That  is  why  American  science 
must  be  as  strong  as  possible  and  that  Is 
why  the  failure  of  the  present  adminis- 
trative structure  is  so  alarming. 

The  specific  weaknesses  uncovered  by 
our  investigation  include  the  following: 
A  balanced  national  program  for  sci- 
ence is  very  difficult  to  formulate  when 
many  uncoordinated  agencies  are  fund- 
ing basic  research. 

The  system  as  now  designed  to  meet 
the  needs  of  mission  agencies  for  science 
and  technology  cannot  provide  for 
emerging  Federal  responsibilities  and  is 
not  adequate  for  the  support  of  advanced 
education. 

The  imt>alance  among  fields  of  science 
does   not   correspond   to   new   national 


priorities,  and  leads  to  a  decoupling  of 
science  from  urgent  social  problems. 

Decentralized  science  pollc}rmaking 
prevents  public  understanding  of  sci- 
ence, increases  cleavage  between  the  sci- 
ences and  humanities,  is  unnecessarily 
costly,  and  results  in  poor  coordination 
between  research  and  education. 

Science  support  fluctuates  unpredict- 
ably whereas,  as  President  Nixon  has 
said,  "research  and  development  cannot 
be  turned  off  and  on  like  a  faucet." 

The  diffuse  organization  inhibits  long- 
range  planning  and  consequently  pre- 
vents stability,  efficiency,  and  continuity 
in  the  research  and  training  process 
which  is  inherently  long  term. 

Lack  of  central  research  coordination 
leads  to  a  proliferation  of  single-purpose 
science  agencies,  and  is  wasteful  and  in- 
efficient. 

Educational  institutions  have  been 
forced  into  a  disproportionate  depend- 
ence on  large  mission  agencies — the  De- 
partment of  Defense  in  particular. 

The  Congress  is  not  presented  a  co- 
herent science  budget  and  piecemeal  in- 
adequate appropriations  do  not  add  up 
to  a  whole. 

The  fragmentation  of  funding  for  in- 
tegrated campus  programs  threatens  the 
relationship  of  government  to  the  uni- 
versities. 

Science  resources  of  manpower,  fa- 
cilities, and  money  are  used  inefficiently. 

Our  subcommittee  has  continuously 
studied  Federal  science  activities  since 
its  establishment  on  August  23,  1963.  A 
cornerstone  of  our  charter  is : 

The  achievement  of  the  moet  effective 
uUUxaUon  of  the  scientific  and  engineering 
reMurces  of  the  United  Statee  In  the  effort 
to  accompllah  national  goala  which  affect  the 
lives  of  all  Americans. 

"Most  effective  utilisation"  is  not  sole- 
ly dependent  on  organization,  to  be  sure. 
Furthermore  it  has  been  the  preference 
of  our  subcommittee  to  work  for  the  per- 
fection of  existing  institutions  if  at  all 
possible — rather  than  to  turn  immedi- 
ately to  reorganization  when  functional 
problems  are  revealed.  For  example,  note 
the  1968  amendments  to  the  National 
Science  Foundation  Act  and  the  endorse- 
moit  of  lead  agencies  for  environmental 
programs  rather  than  new  structures. 
However,  after  years  of  increasing  con- 
cern over  the  health  of  U.S.  science,  and 
after  extensive  hearings  and  consul- 
Utions  which  have  brought  the  well- 
informed  opinion  of  all  interested  and  af- 
fected parties  to  bear  on  the  problem,  we 
believe  reorganization  is  now  urgently 
needed. 

My  colleagues  may  look  at  the  bare 
budget  figures  and  conclude  that  re- 
search and  development  must  be  well 
taken  care  of  when  billions  of  dcdlars  of 
tax  funds  are  appropriated  every  year. 
The  fact  is  that  even  the  total  expendi- 
ture estimated  for  fiscal  year  1971  of 
$15.7  billion  is  less  than  any  year  since 
fiscal  year  1965 — and  the  total  Is  mis- 
leading. Less  than  10  percent  of  these 
moneys  go  to  support  research  and  de- 
velopment in  colleges  and  universities. 
Abouk  two-thirds  of  the  funding  goes  for 
hardware  development  for  the  execution 
of  agency  programs.  It  is  tWs  very  evi- 
dence of  the  heavy  reliance  of  Govern- 
ment upon  the  fruits  of  basic  research 
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that  makes  ironic  the  peimyplnching 
and  arbitrary  budget  cuts  of  recent  years. 

More  than  irony  is  suggested — it  is 
nothing  less  than  hypocrisy,  and  will  be 
more  expensive  in  the  long  rtm.  to  state 
a  national  policy  and  then  not  support  it. 
This  Nation  has  learned  the  value  of 
science  as  has  no  other  before  it.  Free 
enterprise  democracy  has  applied  the  re- 
sults of  fundamental  research  to  the 
benefit  of  society  and  the  individual 
citizen. 

For  example,  the  crux  of  the  current 
environmental  crisis  is  the  demand  by  a 
growing  population  for  the  products  of 
our  technological  cornucopia.  The  qual- 
ity of  the  environment  will  be  restored 
and  maintained,  not  by  a  moratorium  on 
science,  but  by  prudent  applications  of 
technological  changes  in  harmony  with 
new  scientific  knowledge  of  ecological 
principles.  No  matter  which  of  our  press- 
ing problems  is  examined,  it  will  be  met 
only  if  we  have  more  basic  scientific 
knowledge. 

For  a  quarter  of  a  century  our  national 
objective  has  been  the  full  development 
of  talented  individuals  who  wanted 
careers  in  science — and  the  consequent 
funding  of  research  projects  to  imple- 
ment these  skills  in  service  to  mankind. 
The  American  university  provided  the 
ideal  institution  for  the  performance  of 
fundamental  research  and  instruction  in 
scientific  disciplines.  We  deliberately 
avoided  the  erection  of  Government 
laboratories  for  basic  science  so  that 
teaching  and  research  could  bring  double 
returns  from  the  Federal  support  dollar. 
These  have  been  undisputed  tenets  of 
our  science  policy. 

But  this  policy  has  been  administra- 
tively supported  by  an  agglomeration  of 
uncoordinated  haphazard  funding  ar- 
rangements. As  long  as  total  R.  I<  D.  ex- 
penditures were  increasing  steadily — 
largely  due  to  the  expanding  applications 
In  weapoiiry,  space  and  aeronautics, 
atomic  energy  and  health  services — the 
universities  could  piece  together  a  pro- 
gram of  fellowship  facilities,  instrimients, 
and  research  grants.  Since  the  large  de- 
velopment projects  began  leveling  off 
their  associated  resetirch  expenditures 
have  dropped  markedly,  inflation  and 
Ckher  cost  rises  were  felt,  and  campus 
managers  have  had  great  difficulty  In 
maintaining  complete  and  coherent  pro- 
grams. 

To  put  it  briefly,  the  Government  uses 
the  results  of  science,  it  has  accepted  the 
nie  of  pcktron  of  the  universities,  and  it 
has  asked  for  and  helped  develop  a  cer- 
tain level  of  activity.  Now  it  Is  reducing 
the  effective  fimdlng  support  through  the 
mission  agencies  without  providing 
through  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion sufficient  additional  funds.  The  pres- 
ent crisis  is  no  less  than  could  be  ex- 
pected, considering  the  inadequate  or- 
ganizational base  for  our  national 
science  goals. 

A  major  argument  which  we  have  en- 
countered against  a  more  centralized  or- 
ganization is  that  it  would  be  an  easier 
target  for  budget  cutters.  There  is  a 
danger  here  but  It  seems  more  than  off- 
set by  the  administrative  strength  and 
forthright  claim  to  public  fimds  of  a 
logical  combination  of  research  and  ad- 
vanced study  proerams. 


The  subcommittee  recommendations 
are  detailed  in  a  report,  "The  National 
Institutes  of  Research  and  Advanced 
Studies,"  released  a  few  days  ago.  We  call 
for  the  reconstltutlon  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation  as  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Research  and  Advanced  Stud- 
ies— NIRAS.  This  organization  would 
consolidate  those  scientific  activities 
which  are  carried  out  in  universities  or 
similar  institutions  and  which  are  closely 
related  to  the  total  intellectual  opera- 
tions of  higher  education  and  advanced 
study.  Speciflcalljf  included  would  be  the 
present  National  Science  Foundation, 
graduate  education  programs  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare and  other  departments,  the  National 
Foundations  for  the  Arts  and  the  Hu- 
manities, and  new  units  cjdled  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Ecology  and  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Social  Sciences.  The 
annual  budget  is  estimated  at  about  $2.3 
billion.  Mission  agencies  would  be  en- 
couraged to  continue  to  fund  basic  re- 
search as  they  saw  fit  in  order  to  main- 
tain the  necessary  inspiration  to  their  ap- 
plied projects. 

We  recommend  also  a  substantial 
strengthening  of  the  Office  of  Science 
and  Technology.  It  should  carry  out  its 
mandate  "to  evaluate  scientific  research 
programs  undertaken  by  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government."  OST  must  per- 
form the  overall  coordination  and  plan- 
ning role  for  all  R.  It  D.  and  higher 
education  related  to  science.  It  should  be 
the  focal  point  for  executive  branch 
technology  assessments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the  recommen- 
dations of  our  subcommittee  deserve 
close  attention,  and  I,  therefore,  quote 
from  them  as  follows. 

The  subcommittee  recommends  and 
strongly  urges  the  following  action: 

The  immediate  establishment  of  a  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Research  and  Advanced 
Studies  (KIRAS).  This  new  agency  would 
consoUdate  Federal  responslbUltles  for  basic 
research  and  graduate  education.  I.e.,  those 
scientific  activities  which  are  carried  out 
in  universities  or  similar  institutions,  and 
which  are  closely  related  to  the  total  mtel- 
lectual  operations  of  higher  education  and 
advanced  study. 

The  National  Institutes  of  Research  and 
Advanced  Studies  would  be  an  Independent 
agency  but  not  at  cabinet  level.  The  Admin- 
istrator would  be  appointed  by  the  President 
subject  to  Senate  confirmation.  The  present 
National  Science  Foundation  charter  is  the 
basis  for  the  new  centralized  organization. 
Thus  the  NSP  In  effect  would  be  reconsti- 
tuted into  the  NIRAS.  Components  of  the 
present  NSP  would  be  distributed  among  the 
new  Institutes  with  the  exception  of  educa- 
tion programs  at  the  undergraduate  level  or 
below,  which  would  be  transferred  to  the 
Office  of  Education,  DHEW. 

The  administrative  staff  of  NIRAS  would 
Include  a  Priorities  and  Planning  Office.  Ad- 
visory committees  and  boairds  already  In  ex- 
istence for  the  units  transferred  into  NIRAS 
would  continue  to  serve,  e.g.,  the  National 
Science  Board  would  advise  the  NIRAS  Ad- 
ministrator. 

At  the  present  time  it  is  not  recommended 
that  national  laboratories  and  appUed  re- 
search and  development  programs  (such  as 
in  AEC  or  in  NASA)  be  considered  lor  cen- 
tralization. The  NIRAS  format  will  ac- 
commodate applied  research  which  is  an  ex- 
tension of  basic  investigations  or  which  falls 
under  the  1968  NSP  amendment  as  broadly 
In  the  public  Interest.  Other  programs  and 


parts  of  agencies  could  be  added  at  a  later 
date  as  logic  may  dictate. 

Basic  research  projects  determined  to  be 
no  longer  relevant  to  agency  missions  would 
be  considered  for  transfer  to  NIRAS  as  they 
are  identified  by  their  present  sponsors. 
Graduate  education  programs  from  various 
DHEW  units  (Office  of  Education.  Environ- 
mental Health  Service,  Health  Services  and 
Mental  health  Administration,  etc.),  and 
from  other  agencies  (DOD  Project  Themis), 
would  be  transferred  immediately. 

The  proposed  National  Institute  of  Ecol- 
ogy is  being  developed  In  detail  under  a 
contract  from  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion to  the  Ecological  Society  of  America. 

The  concept  of  a  National  Institute  of 
Social  Sciences  has  been  the  subject  of  ex- 
tensive hearings  under  the  name  National 
Foundation  for  Social  Sciences. 

On  the  basis  of  fiscal  year  1970  budget 
estimates  the  NIRAS  components  would 
command  funding  of  about  $2.3  billion  an- 
nually. New  institutes  for  ecology  and  social 
sciences  would  comprise  some  ongoing  pro- 
grams but  would,  by  the  very  rationale  of 
their  establishment,  call  for  Increased  ex- 
penditures in  these  areas. 

The  strengthening  of  the  science  super- 
structure in  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President.  While  it  may  be  inappropriate  for 
a  Congressional  report  to  suggest  specific 
details  for  this  office,  the  testimony  received 
suggests  the  foUowing  improvements: 

(A)  The  staff  of  the  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology  should  be  substantially  in- 
creased. 

(b)  The  Director  of  OST  should  be  given 
Cabinet  status  simUar  to  that  conferred 
upon  the  special  assistants  to  the  President 
for  national  security  and  domestic  affairs. 

(c)  OST  should  perform  conscientiously 
the  evaluation  function  transferred  to  it 
from  NSP  by  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  of 
1962:  "to  evaluate  scientific  research  pro- 
grams undertaken  by  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government."  Historically,  both  N8F 
and  OST  have  eschewed  this  legal  duty.  Ttie 
thorough  performance  of  this  task,  however, 
should  now  become  a  major  effort  of  OST. 
Increased  staff  should  permit  continuing 
evaluation  even  wbUe  attending  to  the  day- 
to-day  ad  hoc  assignments  which  are  the 
inevitable  lot  of  this  office. 

(d)  Tlie  Federal  Coiincll  for  Science  and 
Technology  should  make  diligent  efforts  to 
become  a  more  effective  coordinating  mecha- 
nism for  govemmentwide  activities:  e.g.. 
technology  requirements  of  mission  agen- 
cies; manpower;  basic  research  level  of  ef- 
fort; appUed  research,  development,  demon- 
stration and  testing;  national  laboratory  de- 
ployment: technology  transfer  among  agen- 
cies and  to  the  private  sector;  and  priority 
setting  among  large  technology  opportuni- 
ties. 

(e)  The  Office  of  Science  and  Technology 
should  be  given  serious  consideration  as  the 
Executive  branch  focal  point  for  technology 
assessment.  While  assessments  may  be  per- 
formed in  many  agencies  and  in  the  private 
sector.  OST  might  well  choose  the  proj- 
ects, arrange  for  performance  and  transmit 
the  results  into  the  decision-making  process. 

(f)  The  OST  should  assume  a  planning, 
coordination  and  evaluation  role  for  higher 
education  programs  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  all  sciences,  engineering  and  tech- 
nological training. 

Stable,  continuous,  predictable  funding  of 
academic  science  and  higher  education  on 
which  the  welfare  of  the  United  States  de- 
pends. Tills  policy  should  be  Implemented 
by  the  President  and  the  Congress  In  con- 
forming the  annual  budget  process  to  the 
realities  of  long-term  needs  of  vinlversltles 
and  slmUar  Institutions.  Two  or  three  year 
projections  of  academic  science  funding. 
Identifying  likely  budgetary  support  by 
scientific  discipline  and  other  pertinent  cate- 
gories, would  greatly  increase  the  efficiency 
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of  Dutltutlonal  planning  for  sclenUflc  re- 
aeardx  and  education.  Ttae  ponlbUltlM  of  a 
formula  system  should  be  investigated  which 
would  link  funding  for  i««earch  and  ad- 
vanced studies  to  the  total  Federal  expendi- 
ture for  technological  development. 

lltat  the  mission  agencies  continue  to 
support  basic  research  t»th  In  their  own 
laboratories  and  In  the  universities.  Oorem- 
mental  managers  need  the  Ideas  and  innova- 
tions of  onlverslty  scientists  and  the  scien- 
tists need  (and  want)  to  be  aware  of  the 
urgent  social  problems  which  can  be  aolved 
through  the  expansion  of  knowledge.  To  Iso- 
late the  missions  of  Oovemment  from  the 
principal  source  of^ew  Ideas  would  be  a 
grave  error.  Thus,  the  establishment  of  a 
NIRAS  wtruld  by  no  means  lessen  the  need 
for  close  liaison  and  actual  contracts  and 
grants  between  the  universities  and  the 
mission  agencies. 

That  the  Congress  consolidate  the  juris- 
dictions of  Its  Committees  dealing  with  re- 
search and  education  at  the  graduate  level 
in  aU  fields  of  learning.  The  NIRAfl  oegani- 
satlon  should  undergo  annual  authorization 
bearings  which  will  do  mix:h  to  coordinate 
Congressional  overview.  Appropriations  ac- 
tions should  be  reasonably  close  to  authcri- 
aatlons  or  the  biggest  single  objection  to 
centrallsaUon  may  prore  to  be  decMlng.  That 
U  the  possibility  that  the  present  frag- 
mented, piecemeal  coUectlon  of  programs 
under  various  agencies  would  fare  better 
with  the  Congress  than  would  a  well- 
ptanned,  coordinated  NIRAS. 

We  believe  that  these  organizational 
adjustments  will  lead  to  better  utUiza- 
ticm  of  scarce  resotirces.  a  return  at  ap- 
propriate congressional  support  and  con- 
trol, and  pul>llc  approval  of  the  use  of 
tax  funds  for  academic  science.  Sclen- 
tlatB  and  teachers  need  these  assurances 
of  eonfldence  in  their  work.  The  future 
'welfare  of  the  United  States,  and  Indeed 
the  wwid.  depends  on  the  stability  and 
prodncttrtty  of  sdentiflc  research  and 
advmneed  stody,  and  we.  therefore,  ask 
tttat  oar  reoommendati<»is  be  given  the 
careful  attention  and  support  of  the 
Congress  and  the  executive  branch. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows  to: 

lir.  Patiux  (at  the  request  of  ICr. 
Albbit)  .  for  today,  on  account  of  ofOcial 


llr.  BAa»c   (at  the  request  of   Mr. 
AtAKKT) ,  for  today,  on  account  of  official 


Mr.  CtuMiMS  H.  Wnsow  <at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Albebt),  for  today,  oa  ac- 
count of  official  biBlness. 

Mr.  RoBiBTS  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
ALBsai),  for  today  and  the  remainder 
of  the  week,  cm  account  of  official  busl- 


Mr.  Lavcbv  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
QxMALD  R.  Foao),  for  Aprfl  37  to  May 
8,  1970,  an  account  of  official  business — 
attendance  at  Agricultural  Attaches' 
Conference  at  Canberra,  Australia. 

Mr.  PtxrwM  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
AJLBBtT) ,  for  today  and  the  remainder  of 
the  week,  an  account  of  offldal  buslnesB. 

Mr.  Buna  of  Florida  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Okbald  R.  Fobs),  for  week  of 
April  27,  on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  iMmmom  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
FovirrAiir) .  for  today  and  remainder  of 
week  on  account  of  official  busbien. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  MizKU.) ,  for  5  minutes  to- 
day, and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Danixl  of  Virginia)  and  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Flood,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Fakbstbin,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  CxLLXK,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  RoDiifo,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Boccs,  for  30  minutes,  on  April  28. 

Mr.  Dziri,  for  30  minutes,  on  April  28. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revis:  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Jar  MAN,  and  to  include  a  letter 
from  the  Department  of  the  Interior  to 
the  Speaker,  immediately  following  the 
remarks  of  Mr.  Omoss  on  UJl.  14714 
today. 

Mr.  BaoYHnx  of  Virginia  to  extend  his 
remarks  during  debate  on  HJl.  14385. 

Mr.  Fkixdbl  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
liCacDOiiALo  of  Massachusetts)  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  on  HSi.  4599 
today. 

(The  following  Members  <at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Mnxu.)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  RnppB. 

Mr.  BuKTON  of  Utah  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Habvbt  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  M>n,i.nBn  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Edwaxds  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Whitbhubst. 

Mr.  SmcxB  of  Wisconsin  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Schxblb. 

Mr.  Parr  in  two  instances. 

Mr.LLOTD. 

Mr.  Dbbwihsxi  in  two  Instancea. 

Mr.  Wtatt. 

Mr.  Lamcbh  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  NxLSBir. 

Mr.  AsHBBOOK  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Mtbbs. 

Mr.  COITABLB. 

Mr.  RiJTH. 

Mr.  Hum. 

Mr.  Cbamxb. 

Mr.  WmvAix. 

Mr.  RoBisoif . 

Mr.  MicHBL  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Smitb  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Railsbaoc. 

Mr.  CmrsufGHAM  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  HoBTOM  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Bob  Wiuon. 

Mr.  SAITDMAIf . 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Danikl  of  Virginia)  and  to 
Include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  PuQUA. 

Mr.  PoDXLL  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  PABBSTKm  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Rivbbs  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Qatbos  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Albbbt. 


Mr.  Andebson  of  Callf<HTiia. 

Mr.  Ktbos  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Blamton  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Bennxtt  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Bdicham  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  BuRKX  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Evnts  of  Tennessee  in  two  in- 
stance^ 

Mr.  Rosenthal  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Abbitt. 

Mr.  Howard. 

Mr.  Steed  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Chappell  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Pepper. 

Mrs.  Chisholm. 

Mr.  Rodney  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  HABRnicTON. 

Mr.  Koch. 

Mr.  MiNiSH. 

Mr.  Carey. 

Mr.  Mn.LXR  of  California  !n  five  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Hungatb  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  RoDiNO. 


JOINT  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  FRIEDEL,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  a  Joint  resolution  of  the  House  of 
the  following  title,  which  was  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.J.  Res.  251.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  last  Friday  of 
AprU  1B70  as  "NaUonal  Arbor  Day." 


SENATE  ENROIXED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  Speaker  announced  his  signature 
to  enrolled  biHs  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lowing tlUcs: 

S.  3300.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  an  IntemaUonal  quarantine  station 
and  to  permit  the  entry  therein  of  animals 
from  any  country  and  the  subsequent  move- 
ment of  such  animals  into  other  parts  of  the 
United  States  for  purposes  of  Improving  live- 
stock breeds,  and  for  other  purposes:  and 

S.  33&3.  An  act  to  provide  that  the  Federal 
Ofllce  Building  and  United  States  Courthouse 
In  Chicago,  DI ,  shall  be  named  the  "Everett 
McKlnley  Dlrksen  Building." 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  FRIEDEL,  from  the  Committee  (Si 
House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  this  day  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  a  bill 
of  the  House  of  the  following  title : 

H.J.  Res.  261.  TO  authorize  the  President  to 
proclaim  the  last  Friday  of  April  1970  as 
"National  Arbor  Day." 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  DANIEL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  accordingly 
(at  5  o'clock  pjn.) ,  the  House  adjourned 
imtil  Tuesday.  April  28, 1970,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETt;. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
communleatlona  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 
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1978.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  reUtlve  to  voting  rights 
(H.  Doc.  No.  91-326):  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

1979.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Defense,  transmitting  a  report  on  transfer 
of  amounts  appropriated  pursuant  to  section 
636  of  the  Department  Of  Defense  Appro- 
priation Act,  1970;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

1980.  A  letter  from  the  AcUng  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Installation  and  Logis- 
tics), transmitting  the  report  on  Department 
of  Defense  procurement  from  small  and 
other  business  Arms  for  July  1969-February 
1970.  pursuant  to  section  10(d)  of  the  Small 
Business  Act,  as  amended:  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

1981.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  notification  that 
a  supplemental  application  for  a  loan  has 
been  received  from  the  Central  Oregon  Ir- 
rigation district,  pursuant  to  section  10  of 
the  Small  Reclamation  Projects  Act  of  1966: 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

1982.  A  letter  from  the  State  Director,  of 
New  Mexico.  Bureau  of  Land  Management. 
Department  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a 
notice  of  proposed  continuance  of  classifica- 
tion of  public  lands  for  transfer  out  of  Fed- 
eral ownership,  pursuant  to  section  4  of 
Public  Law  88-607:  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

1983.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Power  Commission,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  the  publication  entitled  "Sales  by 
Producers  of  Natural  Oas  to  Interstate  Pipe- 
line Companies,  1968":  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

1984.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army, 
dated  September  9,  1968,  submitting  a  re- 
port, together  with  accompanying  papers 
and  an  illustration,  on  Delaware  River  at 
PennsviUe.  NJ.,  requested  by  a  resolution 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  House 
of  Representatives,  adopted  June  29.  1966: 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

I  Pursuant  to  an  order  of  the  House 
AprU  23,  1970,  the  foUowlng  report  was  filed 
on  April  24.  1970] 

Mr.  RIVERS:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices HJi.  17123.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropri- 
ations during  the  fiscal  year  1971  for  pro- 
curement of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  vessels, 
and  tracked  combat  vehicles,  and  other 
weapons,  and  research,  development,  test, 
and  evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to 
prescribe  the  authorized  personnel  strength 
of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each  Reserve 
component  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for 
other  purposes:  with  amendments  (Rept.  No. 
91-1022).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  puUlc 
bills    and   resolutions   were   introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BARING : 

Hit.   17232.  A  bill  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade    in    textile    articles    and    articles    of 
leather  footwear,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  8ATLOB: 

HJt.  17238.  A  bill  to  establUb  the  Missouri 
Breaks  Scenic  River  In  the  State  of  Montana; 


to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 

Affairs.  

By  Mr.  BARRETT: 
H.R.  17234.  A  bill  to  encourage  cities  and 
communities  to  develop  Intensive  local  pro- 
grams to  eliminate  the  health  hazards  of 
lead-based  paint  poisoning:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  BERRY: 
H.R.   17236.  A  bill  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  In  textile  articles  and  articles  of  leather 
footwear    and    for    other    purposes;    to    the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.COWGER: 
H  R.  17236.  A  bill  to  extend  benefits  under 
section  8191  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
to  law  enforcement  officers  and  firemen  not 
employed  by  the  United  States  who  are  killed 
or  totally  disabled  in  the  line  of  duty;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CRAMER : 
H.R.  17237.  A  bill  to  encourage  the  growth 
of  International  trade  on  a  fair  and  equitable 
basis:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ERLENBORN: 
HJi.  17238.  A  bill  to  provide  for  construc- 
tion   o{    contained    dredged    spoil    disposal 
facilities  for  the  Great  Lakes  and  connecting 
channels,    and    for   other    purposes:    to    the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 
H.R.    17239.    A    bill    to    provide    that    air 
quality  levels  shall  be  taken  into  account 
in    the    planning    of    Federal-aid    highway 
projects:  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  FISHER: 
H.R.  17240.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Truth  in 
Lending  Act   to  eliminate  the  inclusion  of 
agricultural    credit;    to    the    Committee   on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mrs.  aRIFFITHS: 
H.R.   17241.  A  bill  to  continue  until  the 
close  of  June  30,  1972.  the  existing  suspen- 
sion of  duties  on  certain  forms  of  copper; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho : 
H.R.  17242.  A  bill  to  encourage  the  growth 
of  international  trade  on  a  fair  and  equita- 
ble basis:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By    Mr.    HARSHA    (for   himself.   Mr. 
Klttcztnski,  Mr.  Don   H.  Clausen. 
and  Mr.  Dknnct)  : 
H.R.  17243.  A  bill  to  amend  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  a  highway  devel- 
opment program  for  the  Virgin  Islands;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  HOWARD: 
HJl.   17244.  A  blU   to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  in  textile  articles  and  articles  of  leather 
footwear,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SOU,: 
H.R.   17245:   A  bill  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  in  textile  articles  and  articles  of  leath- 
er footwear,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama: 
HJl.   17246.  A   bill  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  in  textile  articles  and  articles  of  leath- 
er footwear,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  KOCH  (for  himself,  Mr.  Aodab- 
BO.   Mr.   Bingham,  Mr.  Brasco,  Mr. 
BoTTON,  Mrs.  Chbholii,  Mr.  Dui.ski, 
Mr.  Farbstkin,  Mr.  GnAxxT,  Mr.  Han- 
LXT,  Mr.  LowENSTCiN,  Mr.  McCaktrt, 
Mr.  MtTRPHT  of  New  York.  Mr.  Ox- 
TiNCEK,  Mr.  PoDKLL,  Mr.  Ram  of  New 
York.  Mr.  Rosenthal.  Mr.  Rtan,  Mr. 
ScHCTTER,  and  Mr.  Wolff)  : 
H  R.  17247.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  Fed- 
eral Office  BuUding  at  26  Federal  Plaza.  New 
York.  N.Y..  shall  be  named  the  "Robert  Fran- 
cis Kennedy  Federal  Office  Building"  in  mem- 
ory of  the  late  Robert  F.  Kennedy,  Attorney 
General  from  1961  to  1964  and  a  Member  of 
the  U.S.  Senate  from  the  State  of  New  York 
from  1965  to  1968;  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
Uc  Works. 

By  Mr.  LUKENS: 
HJl.  17248.  A  blU  to  esUbllsh  a  minimum 


reward  for  information  leading  to  the  appre- 
hension and  conviction  of  violators  of  the 
Federal  narcotic  laws,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MILLER  of  California: 
H.R.  17249.   A   bill  to  provide   for  orderly 
trade  In  textile  articles  and  articles  of  leath- 
er footwear,  and  for  other  purposes:   to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MINISH: 
H.R.   17250.  A  bin  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  in  textile  articles  and  articles  of  leath- 
er   footwear,    and    for    other    purposes;    to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  OLSEN: 
H.R.  17251.   A  bill  to  provide   for  orderly 
trade  in  the  textile  articles  and  articles  of 
leather   footwear,   and   for  other  ptirposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts: 
H.R.  17262.  A  bill  to  establish  an  independ- 
ent agency  to  coordinate  the  management 
of  programs  established  to  protect  and  en- 
hance    the     quality     of    the    environment 
through  the  control  and  abatement  of  air 
and  water  pollution,  solid  waste  contamina- 
tion,  and  through   other  related  activities: 
to   the   Committee   on   Oovemment  Opera- 
tions. 

By  Mr.  RIEOLE: 
H.R.  17253.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  U.S. 
Civil  Service  Commission  to  adjust  levels  of 
compensation  in  the  postal  field  service  to 
refiect  regional  and  area  differentials  in  the 
coEt  of  living  and  In  pay  for  comparable  jobs 
in  private  industry,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  RODINO: 
H.R.  17264.   A   blU   to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  in  textile  articles  and  articles  of  leather 
footwear,    and   for   other   purposes;    to   the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  Of  Florida  (for  him- 
self.  Mr.   Jarman,   Mr.   Satterfield, 
Mr.    Ktros.    Mr.    Preter    of    North 
Carolina,   Mr.   Nelsen,   Mr.   Carter, 
Mr.  SKuarrz.  and  Mr.  Hastings)  : 
H.R.  17255.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act  to  provide  for  a  more  effective  program 
to  Improve  the  quality  of  the  Nation's  air; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  SCHKtTER: 
H.R.  17256.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  in  textile  articles  and  articles  of  leather 
footwear,    and   for   other    purposes;    to    the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
Bv  Mr    SISK : 
H.R.  17257.  A  bUl  to  designate  the  birthday 
of  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr..  as  a  legal  public 
holiday;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  TEAOUB  of  Texas  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Atrrb)  ,  by  request : 
HJ{.  17258.   A  bill  to  amend  section   1811 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize 
the  Veterans'  Administration  to  make  direct 
loans  to  any  veteran  who  is  determined  to  be 
eligible  for  assistance  In  acquiring  specially 
adapted  housing  under  chapter  21  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code;   to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  W AMPLER: 
HJt.  17250.  A  bill  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  In  textile  articles  and  articles  of 
leather  footwear,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BARRETT: 
HJl.  17260.  A  bill  to  provide  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance  to  help  cities  and  communi- 
ties of  the  United  States  to  develop  and  carry 
out  intensive  local  programs  to  eliminate  the 
causes  of  lead-based  paint  poisoning,  and  to 
require  an  effective  plan  for  the  elimination 
of  lead-based  paint  poisoning  as  a  condi- 
tion of  Federal  assistance  under  certain  other 
programs;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  BENNETT: 
HJl.  17261.  A  bUl  to  remove  membMS  of 
the  military  from  poverty  and  to  provide  pay 
Increases    In    the    pay    grades    El -recruit 
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through  E7:   to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  DERWINSKI  (for  hlmaelf.  Mr. 
Ckane,  Mr.  McClobt,  and  Mr.  Ki.QC- 

rrNSKX)  : 

H.R.  17302.  A  bin  to  amend  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  rates  of  pay  for  postal 
Held  service  employees  in  certain  areas  and 
locations  In  accordance  wltb  private  enter- 
prise pay  rates  In  these  areas  to  assist  In  re- 
cruitment and  retention  of  postal  field  serv- 
ice employees,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  FAR^STBIN: 

H.R.  17203.  A  bill  to  amend  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  require  the  replace- 
ment of  low  or  moderate  Income  housing  de- 
stroyed as  a  result  of  highway  construction; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  QXnJE: 

H.P.  17244  A  bin  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code.  In  order  to  authorize  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  make  advance  educational  as- 
sistance payments  to  certain  veterans;  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr    HAMMERSCHMIDT: 

H  R.    17205.   A   bill  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade    In    textile    articles    and    articles    of 
leather  footwear,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  iti.  KLUCZTNSKl. 

HR.   17200.  A  bin  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade    In    textile    articles    and    articles    of 
leather  footwear,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr.  HORTON: 

HJt.   17207.   A   bill   to  provide  for  orderly 
trade    In    textile    articles    and    arUcles    of 
leather  footwear,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr   McKNSALLT: 

HR.   17208.   A  bill   to  provide  for  orderly 
trade    In    textUe    articles    and    articles    of 
leather  footwear,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr  RODENO: 

HJt.  17209  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  man- 
datory civil  commitment  of  certain  narcotic 
addleta.  to  provide  for  more  faculties  for 
treating.  supervUlng,  and  controlling  nar- 
cotic addicts,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.    DKNT    (for   himself   and   Mr. 
Button  of  California) : 

HJt.  17270.  A  bUI  to  prevent  Interference 
In  labor  disputes  occurring  In  the  United 
States  by  means  of  the  importation  of  goods 
made  by  foreign  subsldlarlea;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Me*na. 
By  Mr.  BLANTOlf : 

HJ.  Bee.  1191.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  ConstltuUon  of  the 


United  States  providing  that  citizens  of  the 
United   States   who   axe   18   years  of  age  or 
older  are  eligible  to  vote   In  Federal  elec- 
tions; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  OAUFIANAKIS : 

H.J.   Res.   1192.   Joint  resolution  granting 
emergency  relief  from  Interest  rate  conflict 
between  Federal  law  and  State  law;   to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  TEAOUE  of  California: 

H.J.  Res.  1193.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  President  to  Issue  a  proclamation 
designating  the  week  of  May  17,  1970, 
through  May  23,  1970.  as  "D  for  Decency 
Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BROTZMAN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  0'Nkii.l  of  Massachusetts)  : 

H.  Res.  951.  Resolution  to  amend  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  create  a 
standing  committee  to  be  known  as  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Environment;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows  : 

By  Mr.  FLOWERS: 
H.R.  17271.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  sell  reserved  mineral 
tntcreete  of  the  United  States  in  certain  land 
located  In  the  State  of  Alabama  to  the  rec- 
ord owner  of  the  surface  thereof;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HOOAN: 
H.R.  17272.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  certain 
employees  of  the  Department  of  Defense;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SYMINGTON : 
HJt.  17273.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Cesar 
O.  Jlmenes-Paaos;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HR.  17274.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Dr. 
George  Alexander  Karadlmos;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  VAM  DKKBUN: 
H.R.  17275.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  AUonao 
Leao  Ramlres.  his  wife,  Ooneuelo  Hemandes, 
Cms  Leao  and  bit  minor  ehUd.  Oerardo  Lezo 
Cruz,  age  0  months;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


medical  research  Into  kidney  diseases;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

300.  Also,  a  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  relative  to  providing 
interest  subsidy  funds  for  existing  middle- 
income  housing;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

307.  Also,  a  memorial  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  relative 
to  an  interstate  compact  for  the  development 
of  the  Susquehanna  River  Basin;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

388.  Also,  a  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Alaska,  relative  to  establishment 
of  an  exclusive  fisheries  zone  for  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries. 

369.  Also,  a  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Hawaii,  relative  to  Federal  as- 
sistance for  the  development  of  a  tuna  fish- 
ery In  the  central  and  western  Pacific  Ocean; 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

370.  Also,  a  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Hawaii,  relative  to  Federal  as- 
sistance for  the  construction  of  a  second 
breakwater  at  Port  Allen,  Kauai,  Hawaii;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

371.  Also,  a  memorial  of  tiie  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Florida,  relative  to  designating 
Cape  Heimedy  as  the  operational  base  for 
the  space  shuttle  system;  to  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics. 

372.  By  Mr.  MONAGAN:  A  memorial  of  the 
State  of  Connecticut  relative  to  observing 
Sunday.  July  12.  1970.  as  a  day  for  a  special 
salute  to  the  Armed  Forces  in  Vietnam;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 


MEMORIAU3 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 
By  theSPBAKEB: 

366  A  memorial  o<  the  General  Court  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Maasachusetu,  rela- 
tive  to   approprUUng  additional   funds   for 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

461.  By  the  SPEAKER:  PeUUon  of  the 
town  of  Brookllne,  Mass.,  relative  to  ending 
the  war  in  Vietnam;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

462.  Also,  petition  of  the  council  of  the 
city  of  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  relative  to  estab- 
lishing a  centralized  facility  within  the  city 
for  drug  addicts  and  establishing  comprehen- 
sive programs  of  drug  abuse  education;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

463.  Also,  petition  of  the  council  of  the 
city  of  Youngstown,  Ohio,  relative  to  en- 
abling local  governments  to  use  the  franking 
privilege  of  the  U.S.  Postal  System:  to  the 
Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


SENATE— if ortrfai^,  AprU  27,  1970 


The  Senate  met  at  11:30  o'clock  ajn. 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  ^Mr.  MrrcAi,r). 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  DX>..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Eternal  Father,  who  in  every  age  has 
called  men  to  serve  Thee  at  the  altar  and 
in  the  pulpit,  in  field  and  factory,  at  the 
bvneh  and  in  halls  of  commerce,  in  places 
of  ezeeuttre  leadership  and  in  the  forums 
of  government,  help  us  to  make  all  work 
a  divine  vocation.  Blake  us  to  know  that 
ttie  ciiief  end  of  man  is  to  glorify  Ood  in 
little  tasks,  in  obscure  deeds,  in  quiet 
moments  as  in  momentous  actions.  Teach 
us  the  holiness  of  daily  duty,  that  in  the 
toil  of  hand  and  brain  we  may  worship 
while  we  work  and  so  fulfill  the  law  of 


Ood.  ICay  all  who  labor  in  this  place  be 
true  ministers  of  the  Government  and 
servants  of  the  common  good. 

In  the  name  of  Him  who  came  not  to  be 
ministered  unto,  but  to  minister  and  give 
Himself  for  others.  Amen. 


FORTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE 
ORDINATION  OF  THE  REVEREND 
DR.  EDWARD  L.  R.  EI^ON,  CHAP- 
LAIN OF  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  anticipat- 
ing what  will  be  said  shortly  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Hattixu)),  since  It  may  not  be  possible 
for  me  to  be  in  the  CThamber  at  that  time, 
I  should  like  to  comment  on  the  fact  that 
today  is  the  40th  anniversary  of  the  ordi- 


nation of  our  beloved  and  distinguished 
Chaplain,  and  we  all  Join  in  extending  to 
him  our  felicitations.  A  good  deal  more 
will  be  said  on  this  subject  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oregon  and  by 
other  Senators. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
and  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  when 
John  Winthrop  and  the  first  settlers  of 
the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  were  sail- 
ing to  America  aboard  the  Arabella, 
Winthrop  preached  these  following 
words: 

We  shall  be  as  a  City  upon  the  Hill.  The 
eyes  of  all  people  are  upon  us;  so  that  If  we 
shall  deal  falsely  with  our  Ood  In  his  work 
we  have  undertaken  and  shall  cause  him  to 
withdraw  his  present  help  from  us,  we  shall 
be  made  a  story  and  a  byword  through  the 
world. 
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The  rdlgious  impulses  behind  those 
who  founded  our  country  are  known  to 
us  all.  In  search  of  a  new  world,  these 
brave  men  and  women  were  of  deep 
religious  conviction  and  sought  to  under- 
take a  special  work  of  Ood  on  this  new 
continent. 

When  our  Nation  came  into  being  150 
years  after  Winthrop's  sermon,  those 
who  articulated  its  purposes  and  strug- 
gled for  its  Independence  were  under- 
girded  by  a  reliance  on  divine  provi- 
dence. Through  the  ensuing  stormy 
history  of  our  land,  there  have  been 
those  who  have  reminded  us  that  we 
must  not  "deal  falsely  with  our  God  in 
his  work  we  have  undertaken."  The 
Chaplain  of  this  body,  the  Reverend  Ed- 
ward Elson,  is  one  such  man.  Today, 
April  27,  is  the  40th  anniversary  of  his 
ordination.  The  Chaplain  of  the  Senate 
is  to  remind  us  that  our  destiny  as  a 
nation  and  our  effectiveness  as  indi- 
vidual Senators  is  dependent  upon  more 
than  our  own  efforts.  He  reminds  us  that 
in  God  there  is  a  source  of  strength, 
wisdom,  guidance,  and  vision  that  must 
formulate  our  purposes  as  a  nation  and 
take  root  within  us  as  individuals.  This 
calling  Chaplain  Elson  has  filled  since 
January  of  1969.  As  Senators,  our  grati- 
tude to  him  is  profound,  for  he  has 
served  us  with  a  particular  depth  of  com- 
mitment and  dedication. 

The  40  years  of  Chaplain  Elson's  min- 
istry began  in  California.  For  10  years  he 
served  as  minister  of  the  First  Presbyte- 
rian Church  in  La  Jolla  imtil  1941.  It  was 
then  that  his  ministry  was  particularly 
turned  in  service  toward  our  Nation.  For 
5  years  he  served  as  a  chaplain  to  our 
Army  in  Europe  and  during  that  time 
received  numerous  decorations  for  his 
courage  and  distinguished  service.  He 
returned  home  to  become  minister  of 
the  National  Presbyterian  Church  here 
in  Washington.  Since  that  time  the 
force  of  Dr.  Elson's  ministry  has  been  felt 
throughout  this  city.  Further,  as  a  pastor 
of  the  leaders  of  our  country,  Edward 
Elson  has  been  a  source  of  personal  en- 
couragement and  vital  support  to  hun- 
dreds who  have  borne  the  weight  of  na- 
tional leadership.  The  people  of  our  Na- 
tion best  know  Dr.  Elson  as  the  pastor 
to  Dwight  Hsenhower.  The  contribution 
he  made  to  the  life  of  this  one  man  may 
never  fully  be  known.  We  can  be  certain 
that  the  force  of  President  Eisenhower's 
character  and  the  inspiration  of  his  lead- 
ership were,  in  some  measure,  the  result 
of  Edward  Elson's  ministry. 

The  Senate  often  becomes  a  forum  of 
heated  disagreement,  divisiveness,  and 
polarization.  We,  perhaps  more  thau  any 
body  or  organization  in  this  land,  need 
a  chaplain,  for  it  is  In  our  deep  spiritual 
convictions  that  we  can  often  discover 
the  basis  for  a  reconciliation  that  trans- 
cends all  other  differences.  I  am  deeply 
appreciative  that  Chaplain  Elson  is 
with  us  to  serve  as  our  counselor  and 
pastor.  We  are,  indeed,  fortunate  to  have 
liim  devote  these  years  of  his  ministry 
to  us.  More  important,  our  Nation  is 
fortunate  that  a  man  of  his  caliber  and 
sensitivity  bears  the  responsibility  of  en- 
livening our  faith.  Today  I  wish  to  ex- 
press my  personal  gratitude  and  con- 


gratulations to  Chaplain  Elson  for  his  40 
years  of  dedicated  ministry  and  service. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Rbcoko  a 
brief  sketch  of  the  multifaceted  career 
of  our  Chaplain.  Dr.  Elson. 

There  being  no  objection  the  bio- 
graphical sketch  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  foUows: 

BioCKAPHiCAL  Data 

The  Rev.  Edward  L.  R.  Elson,  S.T.D., 
D.D.,  Lltt.D..  LL.D.,  L.H.D..  D.Hum.  Minister, 
The  National  Presbyterian  Church,  4123 
Nebraska  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20016.  Chaplain  of  the  United  States  Senate. 

Born:  Monongahela,  Pennsylvania. 

Education:  Clalrton,  Pennsylvania,  High 
School  A3.  Asbury  College,  Kentucky,  1928. 
M.  Th,  University  of  Southern  California. 
1931. 

16  Honorary  Doctor's  degrees,  among  which 
are  the  following:  D.D.  Occidental  College. 
1947;  Wheaton  College,  1934.  8.T.D.  College 
of  Emporia.  1955;  Blpon  College.  1956.  Utt.D. 
Centre  College  of  Kentucky.  1952;  Lafayette 
CoUege,  1968;  Gettysburg  CoUege.  1960.  LL.D. 
Norwich  University.  1953;  Davis  and  Elklns 
CoUege,  1955;  Asbury  CoUege,  1958:  Hope 
College,  1901.  L.HX>.  University  of  Southern 
California,  1954;  CoUege  of  Wooster,  1960: 
Washington  and  Jefferson  CoUege.  1900. 
D.Hum.   Parsons  CoUege.   1955. 

Ministry:  Ordained,  Presbytery  of  Los  An- 
geles. Santa  Monica,  CallfomU,  April  27, 
19S0.  Assistant  Minister,  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  Santa  Monica.  California.  1929-1931, 
Minister,  First  Presbyterian  Church,  La  Jol- 
la, CaUfornla,  1931-1941,  Minister,  The  Na- 
tional Presbyterian  Church.  Washington, 
D.C.  since  December  1946.  Pastor  to  former 
President  and  Mrs.  Elsenhower,  members  of 
the  Cabinet  and  other  Government  officials, 
Elected  CtaaplaUi  of  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate. January  9, 1989. 

Public  aervlce:  Member,  Board  of  Direc- 
tors. MaryvlUe  CoUege,  MaryvUle,  Tenn.. 
President.  Board  of  Trustees,  Wilson  Col- 
lege, Chambersburg,  Pa..  Member,  Board  of 
Directors,  Freedoms  Foundation  at  Valley 
Forge.  Valley  Forge.  Pa.,  Chairman,  National 
CouncU,  American  Friends  of  the  Middle 
East.  Member,  Advisory  Committee  on  the 
Arts,  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Per- 
forming Arts,  Member,  Board  of  Directors, 
American  Colony  Charities  Association,  Jer- 
usalem, Jordan,  Vice  President.  Religious 
Heritage  of  America,  Former  Chairman, 
Clergy  Advisory  Council.  National  Associa- 
tion of  Manufacturers,  Member,  National  Ad- 
visory Council,  Welfare  of  the  Blind,  Inc. 

Past  positions:  Moderator,  Los  Angeles 
Presbytery,  1938.  Western  Regional  Director 
of  Presbyterian  Post-War  Fund,  1946;  Mem- 
ber, Board  of  Pensions.  Presbyterian  Church 
In  U3.A..  1948-1957.  N-  triul  Chaplain.  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans.  1950-1951.  Presi- 
dent, Washington  Federation  of  Churches, 
1952-1954.  President,  The  Military  Chaplains 
Association.  1957-1959.  Commissioner  to  the 
General  Assembly,  United  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  U.8.A.  six  times.  President. 
Kiwania  Club,  La  Jolla,  California  (Honorary 
Life  Member)  Moderator,  Presbytery  of 
Washington  City.  1966. 

Military:  Commissioned  Chaplain.  U.S. 
Army  Reserve,  1930,  Rank  of  Colonel  since 
1944  (Ret.  November  1961),  Extended  active 
duty.  1941-1946.  Chaplain  XXI  Corps,  Euro- 
pean Theater;  Chaplain,  Seventh  U.S.  Army, 
Europe.  Numerous  military  decorations,  in- 
cluding Legion  of  Merit;  Bronze  Star  Medal: 
Army  Commendation  Medal;  French  Croix  de 
Guerre  avec  Palme;  PYench  Medal  of  Free- 
dom; Sliver  Star  of  Jordan-First  Class;  Gold 
Medal.  Lebanese  Order  of  Merit-First  Class; 
Arms  of  the  City  of  Colmar.  France,  tlem- 
ber.  Advisory  Board  of  Directors.  Association 
c    »he  U.S.  Army. 


Honors:  Designated  "Clergy  Churchman 
of  the  Year."  Award  by  ReUglous  Heritage  of 
America  and  Washington  Pilgrimage  of 
American  Churchmen.  1954,  Freedoms  Foun- 
dation Award.  Sermon  category.  1951,  1954, 
1967,  1958,  1969,  1960.  1962.  1964,  Freedoms 
Foundation  Principal  Sermon  Award,  1965, 
Honor  Medal  Award  for  "America's  Spiritual 
Recovery,"  1954  Honorary  Citizen,  Dallas, 
Texas;  Charlotte.  North  CaroUna;  AUlance, 
Ohio;  Honorary  Kentucky  Colonel. 

Travels:  Europe.  The  Middle  East,  and 
Africa.  Guest  preacher  In  leading  churches 
in  the  British  Isles  and  Europe,  Frequent 
speaker  at  colleges  and  universities  In  the 
United  States.  Retreat  master  at  spirittial  re- 
treats for  clergy  and  mUltary  chaplains. 
United  States  and  abroad.  Appointed  by 
President  Johnson  as  a  member  of  the  VS. 
Mission  to  observe  Vietnamese  elections, 
September  1967. 

Author:  "One  Moment  With  Ood,"  Dou- 
bleday.  1951.  "America's  Spiritual  Recovery," 
Fleming  H.  Revell  Company,  1954.  "And  Still 
He  Speaks."  Fleming  H.  BeveU  Company. 
1960.  "The  Inevitable  Encounter."  Eerdmans. 
1962.  Numerous  sermons  and  articles. 

Memberships:  Tbeta  Sigma.  Chi  Alpha, 
Cosmos  Club,  Y.lLCJi..  International  Plat- 
form Assn..  Army  and  Navy  Club,  Burning 
Tree  Club. 

Learned  societies:  Phi  Chi  Phi,  American 
Society  of  Church  HUtory,  Church  Service 
Society,  Academy  of  Religion  and  Mental 
Health. 

Family:  Mrs.  Elson.  the  former  Helen  Cbit- 
tlck.  a  descendant  of  Wlshart.  Coadjutor  of 
John  Knos,  was  educated  at  The  Bishop's 
School  and  the  University  of  California. 
Children:  Mrs.  Erland  Heglnbotham,  Wash- 
ington, D.C,  Miss  Beverly  Lynn,  Washing- 
ton, D.C,  Mrs.  Duncan  MacRae,  Baltimore, 
Md.,  David  Edward.  Washington,  D.C. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  join  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oregon.  He  has  said  everytliing  that 
should  or  could  have  been  said.  All  I  can 
add  is  that  Chaplain  Elson  has  been  a 
good  and  faithful  Chaplain  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
Join  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oregon  in  his  remarks  about  our  Chap- 
lain. I  join  from  the  point  of  view  of  one 
who  has  spent  a  lifetime  in  this  area,  to 
note  that  Dr.  ELson  came  to  Washington 
to  become  the  minieter  of  the  National 
Presbyterian  Church  in  December  1946, 
tand  so  for  a  period  of  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  century  has  been  a  moving  force  in 
this  community.  Aside  from  whatever 
may  be  said  about  the  broader  aspects 
of  his  ministry  and  about  his  service  to 
the  Senate,  I  should  also  like  to  add  a 
word  of  appreciation  on  behalf  of  the 
community  for  the  active  force  that  he 
has  been  and  for  the  valuable  service 
that  he  has  rendered  in  acting  as  a  wit- 
ness to  the  Christian  ethic  in  a  difficult 
time  and  in  a  troubled  city. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
join  Senators  in  expressing  my  admira- 
tion for  Dr.  Elson.  Although  he  has 
served  as  Chaplain  of  the  Senate  for  a 
relatively  short  time,  he  has  long  been 
known  to  the  Washington  community  as 
a  source  of  wise  guidance  and  counsel. 

I  can  recall  with  particular  and  per- 
sonal gratitude  the  great  assistance  of 
Dr.  Elson  during  the  days  following  the 
death  of  Senator  Dirksen  last  Septem- 
ber. My  family  and  I  will  always  reman- 
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ber  him  ae  a  source  of  strength  in  that 
time. 

We  are  fortunate  to  have  Dr.  Elson  in 
the  Senate.  I  share  the  hope  of  the  rest 
of  my  colleagues  that  he  will  be  with  us 
in  that  capacity  for  many  years  to  come. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President  (Mr. 
Stxhnis)  .  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Hattislo)  ,  with  his  usual  grace  and  CMi- 
sideratlcm.  paid  tribute  to  our  Chaplain, 
the  Reverend  L.  R.  Elson. 

I  have  been  privileged  to  enjoy  a 
unique  relationship  with  Chaplain  Elson. 
because  from  time  to  time  we  wait  in 
the  anteroom  and  chat  and  discuss 
things  of  world  import  while  we  wait  to 
call  the  Senate  to  order  in  the  morning. 

I  have  grown  to  admire  him  as  a  man 
and  to  admire  him  as  an  outstanding  in- 
dividual. I  was  very  much  impressed 
when  the  Soiator  from  Oregon  discussed 
Dr.  Elson's  disting\Ushed  record  of  com- 
munity and  military  service,  as  well  as 
his  personal  record  and  great  integrity. 

I  c(mcur  in  all  that  Senators  have  said 
about  Chaplain  Elson.  I  heartily  com- 
mend all  of  them  for  their  tributes  to  him 
on  this  very  Important  day  of  his  40 
years  of  service. 

I  can  only  say  tliat  he  exemplifies 
Oliver  Goldsmith's  description  of  a 
clergyman : 

B«*t  in  his  duty,  prompt  at  every  caII. 
H«  waAch'd  and  wept,  be  pray'd  and  felt  for 
aU. 

Mt.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
Join  other  Senators  who  have  paid  trib- 
ute to  our  beloved  Chaplain,  Dr.  Elson, 
on  the  40th  anniversary  of  his  entermg 
the  Christian  ministry. 

Much  could  be  said  about  Dr.  Elson's 
scholarship.  Much  could  be  said  about 
the  important  positions  that  he  has  held 
and  the  important  events  in  which  he 
has  participated.  I  wish,  however,  to  call 
attention  to  something  else  which,  so  far 
as  the  junior  Senator  from  Nebraska  is 
cMicemed,  speaks  most  highly  of  Dr. 
Elson. 

Dr.  Elson  has  been  true  to  his  faith. 
In  his  day  and  age  he  is  an  example  of 
an  exponent  of  basic  evangelical  Chris- 
tianity. This  is  important.  This  is  what 
the  Nation  needs.  This  is  what  we  need 
In  the  VS.  Senate. 

If  our  needs  were  purely  secular,  if 
our  needs  were  for  leadership  along  sec- 
ular lines,  but  merely  on  a  high,  noble 
level,  we  would  not  need  a  chaplain. 
We  could  turn  to  countless  Members  of 
the  Senate  who  could  fill  that  need.  We 
have  a  chaplain  because  of  what  basic 
spiritual  values  mean  to  this  country. 
In  Dr.  Elson  we  have  such  an  exponent, 
such  a  leader,  and  such  a  benefactor  to 
the  Senate  and  to  individual  Senators. 

Idr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
well  remember  that  when  the  matter  of 
a  new  chaplain  came  up,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
STKinfis)  highly  recommended  the  pres- 
ent Chaplain,  Dr.  Elson.  I  can  report 
without  any  reservation  that  that  rec- 
ommendation has  certainly  proved  to 
be  one  of  the  more  fortimate  ones  that 
have  been  made  in  the  Senate  for  some 
time,  beNuae  I  would  join  Senators  in 
sUting  that  I  think  the  dignity  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Importance  of  an  out- 
standing chaplain  have  been  well  exem- 


plified in  the  superb  performance  of  Dr. 
Elson  himself. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
join  other  Senators  who  have  already 
paid  their  respects  to  the  Senate 
Chaplain  on  the  occasion  of  the  40th 
anniversary  of  his  having  been  ordained 
in  the  ministry.  Those  of  us  who  are 
privileged  to  hear  the  chaplain  each  day 
the  Senate  is  in  session  and  those,  far 
greater  in  number,  who  are  privileged  to 
read  the  prayers  with  which  he  opens 
the  business  of  the  Senate  each  day  agree 
with  our  distingiiished  colleague  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  in  paying 
tribute  to  our  distinguished  Senate 
Chaplain. 

I  should  like  to  associate  myself  with 
his  remarks,  and  with  the  remarks  and 
the  eulogies  that  have  been  expressed 
on  this  floor  earlier  today. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
associate  myself  with  the  fine  tributes 
to  Dr.  Elson  we  have  heard  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  today  and  to  express  my 
own  personal  gratitude  for  the  inspira- 
tion and  guidance  he  has  brought  to  the 
Senate  and  to  us  all. 

His  life  has  been  rich  and  full — so 
much  so  that  is  it  dilBcult  to  see  how  he 
has  found  the  time  to  accomplish  so 
much.  His  career  is  living  proof  that 
man  can,  serve  and  serve  effectively,  in 
many  different  areas.  During  the  course 
of  ills  ministry  Dr.  Elson  served  as 
chaplain  with  our  military  forces  in 
Europe  in  World  War  n,  he  has  main- 
tained a  continuing  interest  In  education, 
and  serves  as  a  member  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  a  number  of  colleges.  He  has 
been  interested  in  and  contributed  Im- 
portantly to  many  efforts  to  uphold  the 
traditions  and  freedoms  of  our  Nation. 

We  are  grateftil  to  him  for  his  service 
to  the  Senate  and  to  the  Nation,  and 
wish  for  him  many  more  anniversary 
observances. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  today 
marks  40  years  of  service  in  the  ministry 
for  a  man  loved  in  the  Senate  for  his 
dignity,  grace,  and  good  humor. 

For  a  quarter  of  a  century  Dr.  Edward 
Elson  has  been  a  man  of  many  achieve- 
ments, many  honors  and  msmy  friends. 

Today  he  is  Chaplain  of  the  Senate 
and  minister  of  the  National  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Washington.  He  has  been 
active  in  public  service  for  many  years, 
thereby  proving  that  spiritual  excellence 
and  public  service  are  not  mutually  hos- 
tile. He  holds  16  honorary  degrees  and 
many  other  honors  recognizing  his  excel- 
lent citizenship. 

It  is  im  honor  to  work  with  Dr.  Elson, 
and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  honor  him.  I  Join 
my  colleagues  in  wishing  him  many 
more  years  of  distinguished  service. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  join  Senators  in  congratulating  Dr. 
Elson  on  the  40th  anniversary  of  his 
ordination  and  to  commend  him  for  the 
many  years  of  dedicated  public  service 
he  has  performed. 

Since  he  Joined  this  body,  his  Influence 
has  been  a  source  of  inspiration  to  us, 
and  his  many  other  good  works  are  well 
known  throughout  the  community. 

On  this  happy  occasion,  I  wish  Dr. 
Elson  many  more  years  of  rewarding 
activity  in  serving  mankind. 


Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  I  consider  it  a  privilege  to 
join  today  '.n  tribute  to  our  Chaplain,  Dr. 
Edward  Elson,  for  the  lifetime  of  serv- 
ice that  he  has  devoted  to  his  God  and 
his  country. 

In  tlie  little  more  than  a  year  he  has 
been  with  us  I  have  come  to  greatly  ad- 
mire and  respect  Dr.  Elson  for  his  kind- 
liness, understanding,  and  human  com- 
passion and  for  his  steadfast  faith. 

He  has  been  a  source  of  inspiration 
and  reassurance  to  all  of  us  in  times  of 
stress  and  a  constant  reminder  of  the 
need  which  we  all  have  for  divine  guid- 
ance and  support  in  meeting  our  respon- 
sibilities to  ourselves  and  our  country. 

I  feel  we  all  owe  him  a  lasting  debt  of 
gratitude  for  what  he  has  meant  to  us 
and  for  the  imtold  contributions  he  has 
made  in  his  40  years  as  a  pastor,  mili- 
tary chaplain,  and  spiritual  adviser  to 
many  of  our  Nation's  leaders. 

For  myself,  I  welcome  this  chance  to 
express  my  heartfelt  thanks  and  deep 
appreciation  to  you,  Dr.  Elson.  and  to 
say  I  hope  you  are  with  us  for  a  long 
time. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
very  pleased  to  Join  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  today  in  congra..ulating  the  Chap- 
lain of  the  Senate  on  his  40th  year  as 
a  minister  of  the  gospel.  I  know  this  is 
a  proud  moment  for  I^.  Elson. 

Dr.  Elson  came  to  the  Senate  a  little 
more  than  a  year  ago.  and  we  have  been 
blessed  by  his  daily  inspirational  prayers 
and  spiritual  leadership.  The  Chaplain 
has  had  a  long  and  rewarding  life  in  the 
ministry  as  a  man  of  God.  and  I  certainly 
want  to  wish  him  every  future  success 
and  happiness  on  this  day. 

Mr.  STENNIS  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  while  it  was  my  privilege 
to  be  the  Presiding  OfQcer  for  some  time 
after  the  Senate  convened  today,  I  have 
l)een  very  much  impressed  and  certainly 
personally  gratified  by  the  remarks  that 
have  come  from  so  many  Senators  re- 
garding our  Chaplain,  Dr.  Elson.  I,  too, 
have  been  impressed  with  his  services 
as  our  Chaplain.  I  also  have  the  privilege 
of  having  the  benefit  of  his  sermons  and 
of  some  of  his  other  activities  in  the 
church  where  he  is  such  an  outstand- 
ing pastor. 

I  wish  to  refer  particularly  to  the 
prayers  that  the  Chaplain  offers  from 
day  to  day  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate.  I  think  they  are  not  only  sin- 
cere, but  are  filled  with  deep  spiritual 
wisdom.  Certainly  they  are  an  inspira- 
tion and  an  encouragement  to  us  as  we 
try  to  cope  with  our  duties  here. 

Furthermore,  these  prayers  go  forth 
in  the  CoNCRKSSiONAL  Record  and  find 
their  way  into  the  libraries  of  the  Na- 
tion. They  find  their  way  to  the  desks 
of  hundreds  of  editors  throughout  the 
Nation;  to  the  desks  of  business  leaders, 
professional  leaders,  and  leaders  of  all 
kinds;  and  into  the  spiritual  thoughts 
and  all  the  others  avenues  of  spiritual 
expression  and  influence  of  our  entire 
Nation.  In  that  way,  they  are  a  power- 
ful influence  for  the  good,  and  for  the 
cultivation  of  spiritual  values  tied  to  the 
reasoning  that  goes  with  the  everyday 
problems  of  life. 
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I  know.  too.  that  Dr.  Elson  makes  a 
fine  contribution  here  in  his  daily  con- 
tacts with  Memt>ers  of  this  body  through 
the  encouragement,  in  a  personal  way, 
that  he  gives  them.  I  know  that  his  min- 
istrations to  Members  and  their  families 
in  times  of  stress  and  strain,  and  even 
sorrow,  are  of  tremendous  value.  I  have 
been  Impressed  with  the  way  that  he 
performs  and  functions,  as  a  great  spiri- 
tual leader  should,  in  ceremonial  affairs 
and  anything  of  the  semi-official  or  offi- 
cial nature  that  arises.  To  me,  his  capa- 
bility to  fill  this  post  Is  more  than  aver- 
age: he  has  filled  it  In  an  outstanding 
manner. 

I  appreciate  him  not  only  for  his 
strength  of  spiritual  leadership,  but  also 
for  the  fact  that  he  is  a  man  not  only 
of  scholarly  attainments,  but  of  attain- 
ments in  many  fields.  He  has  had  a  dis- 
tinguished military  career.  He  has  been 
highly  honored,  in  later  years,  by  mili- 
tary organizations  as  well  as  by  those  in 
the  spiritual  profession  that  he  so  splen- 
didly exemplifies. 

So  I  Join  with  all  those  who  have  ex- 
pressed appreciation,  and  wish  for  Dr. 
Elson  many  more  years  of  great  success 
and  sorice  as  pastor  of  his  church.  As 
I  understand,  he  is  completing  25  years 
of  continuous  service  as  pastor  of  the 
National  Presbyterian  Chiurch.  Tliat  In 
itself  is  quite  a  tribute. 

I  have  a  letter  that  my  grandfather, 
when  he  first  settled  in  Mississippi  in  the 
1830*8,  wrote  to  his  sister  in  South  Caro- 
lina. He  said: 

Well,  we  let  our  pastor  go.  The  recMon 
wv  l«t  him  go  waa  that  be  told  us  the  truth. 

Dr.  Elson  has  survived  40  years  of  tell- 
ing the  truth.  I  hope  he  will  last  40  years 
more. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  fioor. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
RECEIVED  DURING  ADJOURN- 
MENT—ENROLLED BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  April  23,  1970,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate,  on  April  24,  1970,  received 
a  message  from  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, which  annotmced  that  the 
Spealcer  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills  and  Joint  reso- 
lution: 

S.  533.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Barbara 
Rogeraon  Ifarmor: 

8. 1177.  An  act  to  authorize  the  documen- 
tation of  the  vessel  We*t  Wind  as  a  vessel 
of  the  United  States  with  coastwise  privi- 
leges: 

8. 1776.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Cora  8.  VU- 
laniel; 

8.  IMS.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Wu  Hip; 

8. 1968.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  permit  the  removal  ot  the 
Francis  Asbury  statue,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: and 

H.J.  Res.  281.  Joint  resolution  to  authorise 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  last  Friday 
of  April  1970  as  "National  Arbor  Day." 


from  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs,  reported  favorably,  with 
amendments,  on  April  24,  1970,  the  bill 
(S.  3116)  to  authorize  each  of  the  Five 
Civilized  Tribes  of  Oklahoma  to  select 
their  principal  officer,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  submitted  a  report  (No.  91- 
805)  thereon,  which  bill  was  placed  on 
the  calendar  and  the  report  was  printed. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  agreed  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  amendments  of  the  House 
to  the  bill  (S.  3253)  to  provide  that  the 
Federal  Office  Building  and  U.S.  Court- 
house in  Chicago,  Ql.,  shall  be  named  the 
"Everett  McKinley  Dirksen  Building 
East"  and  that  the  Federal  office  build- 
ing to  be  constructed  in  Chicago,  HI., 
shall  be  named  the  "Everett  McKinley 
Dirksen  Building  West"  in  memory  of 
the  late  Everett  McKinley  Dirksen,  a 
Member  of  Congress  of  the  United  States 
from  the  State  of  Illinois  from  1933  to 
1969. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  (H.R.  16516)  to 
authorize  appropriations  to  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administratlcm 
for  research  and  development,  construc- 
tion of  facilities,  and  research  and  pro- 
gram management,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, in  which  it  requested  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  a  concurrent 
resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  582)  to  desig- 
nate May  1,  1970,  as  a  day  for  an  appeal 
for  international  Justice  for  all  Amer- 
ican prisoners  of  war  and  servicemen 
missing  in  action  in  Southeast  Asia,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (H.R.  16516)  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations to  the  National  Aeronauti(B8 
and  Spcwe  Administration  for  research 
and  development,  construction  of  facili- 
ties, and  research  and  program  man- 
agement, and  for  other  purposes,  was 
retul  twice  by  Its  title  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  order  of  last  Thursday, 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr,  Bakcr) 
is  recognised  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  yidd  to  me 
briefly?     

Mr.  BAKER.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  majority  leader. 


THE  JOURNAL 


COMMITTEE     MEETINGS     DURINa 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  autrorized  to  meet  diulng  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACrriNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection, >t  is  so  ordered. 


RBC' 


SIDENl 

n^is 


ORDER  FOR   RECOGNITION  OP 
SENATOR  SPONG 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Sponc)  be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed 
20  minutes  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
remarks  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  BAKg»). 

The  ACrriNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REPORT    OF    A    COMMITTEE    SUB- 
MITTED DURING  ADJOURNMENT 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  April  23.  1970.  Mr.  Bklucon. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Hiuis- 
day,  April  23,  1970.  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT  PROSPECTS— EXPE- 
DITING OF  LEGISLATION— STA- 
TUS OP  CRIME  BILLS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
majority  leadership  met  last  week  with 
the  committee  chairmen  to  consider  the 
prospects  of  expediting  legislation  and 
perhaps  achieving  a  Labor  Day  adjourn- 
ment. I  say  this  in  view  of  a  statement 
made  by  Mr.  Herbert  Klein,  the  commu- 
nications director  of  the  administration, 
in  a  speech  delivered  In  Kansas  or  Okla- 
homa over  the  weekend.  He  apparently 
found  fault  with  the  Congress  by  stat- 
ing that  none  of  the  crime  bills  which  the 
President  had  requested  had  been  passed. 

I  think  that  Mr.  Klein  ought  to  be 
aware  of  the  fact  that,  as  far  as  the  Sen- 
ate is  concerned,  every  crime  bill,  except 
two,  has  t>een  passed,  and  the  reason  why 
those  two  have  not  been  passed  is  because 
the  administration  asked  for  f luther  time 
to  look  into  the  constitutionality  of  the 
questions  involved.  One  of  the  questions 
had  to  do  with  prerentiye  detention.  The 
administration  requested  that  it  t>e 
looked  into  by  the  Justice  Department. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  a  report 
commissioned  by  the  Justice  Department 
was  filed  within  the  past  week  or  so  and 
that  the  matter  Is  now  before  the  Sub- 
c<Hnmlttee  on  Constitutional  Rights  and 
that  hearings  will  be  held  shortly. 

The  seciHid  crime  bill  has  to  do  with 
the  dissemination  of  pornography.  I 
tmderstand,  from  a  disctission  I  had  in 
the  Chamber  a  few  weeks  ago  with  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  and  also 
the  ranking  Republican  member  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  (Mr. 
Hkitska)  .  that  grave  constitutional  ques- 
tions are  involved,  which  should  be 
looked  into  most  thoroughly. 

The  point  I  want  to  get  across  to  Mr. 
Klein  and  the  administration  is  that,  as 
far  as  the  Senate  is  concerned,  it  has 
lived  up  to  its  responsibilities.  I  would 
hope  once  in  a  while  credit  would  be 
given  where  credit  is  due. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  state- 
ment on  the  meeting  of  the  majority 
leadership  with  the  conmiittee  chairmen 
be  incorporated  in  the  Rccoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicoRO.  as  follows: 
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Statemxnt  or  Scnatob  Mikk  Manstizu) 

The  Majority  Leadership  met  with  the 
Committee  Chairmen  to  consider  the  legis- 
lative situation  In  the  Senate.  At  this  point, 
the  Senate  Calendar  Is  clear  of  major  bills, 
except  for  one,  which  Is  being  held  up  briefly 
at  the  request  of  the  Administration. 

The  clear  calendar  Is  Indicative  of  the 
rapid  pace  of  Senate  business.  Another  meas- 
ure of  this  pace  Is  found  In  the  extent  of 
Senate  voting.  As  of  April  20  this  year,  the 
Senate  bad  taken  138  roll-call  votes.  Last 
year,  that  total  was  not  reached  until  No- 
vember 11. 

Thanks  to  the  vigorous  efforts  of  the  Com- 
mittee Chairmen,  the  cooperation  of  the  Mi- 
nority Leadership  and  the  diligence  of  Sena- 
tors on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  a  large  amount 
of  legislation  has  cleared  the  Senate  during 
these  first  few  weeks  of  the  session.  We  have 
already  disposed  of  the  carry-over  appropria- 
tions legislation  from  last  year,  as  well  as  a 
dozen  or  more  major  new  bills  and  many 
lesser  Items,  plus  innumerable  Presidential 
appointments. 

Items  passed  by  the  Senate,  to  date,  in- 
clude Organized  Crime  Control.  School 
Lunch,  Dangerous  Drug  Control,  EHementary 
and  Secondary  School  legislation.  Voting 
Rights  Extension,  Airport  and  Airways  De- 
velopment. Urban  tlass  Transit,  Mortgage 
Credit,  and  the  HUl-Burton  Hospital  legisla- 
tion. 

As  I  mentioned,  the  Senate  Calendar  Is 
empty  but  it  should  not  remain  that  way  for 
long.  It  Is  anticipated  that  it  will  soon  be 
replenished  by  the  emergence  from  Com- 
mittee of  such  measures  as  the  Farm  bill. 
UiUtary  Construction  and  Military  Proctire- 
ment.  Pollution  Control,  Consumer  legisla- 
tion. Family  Assistance,  Conservation  legis- 
lation. Electoral  Reform,  and  the  Blackmun 
nomination. 

As  for  the  appropriations  bills  which  are 
the  principal  key  to  the  adjournment  date, 
three  have  already  been  passed  by  the 
House  and  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee now  has  them  under  consideration. 
That  leaves  about  a  dozen  still  to  come  over 
from  the  House.  I  should  like  to  note  my 
thanks  to  the  House  leadership  at  this  time 
In  connection  with  those  bills.  The  Senate 
awaits  prior  House  action  on  appropriations 
measures  and,  to  date,  the  House  has  been 
resiwnding  moet  courteously  to  the  request 
of  the  Senate  Leadership  early  this  year 
these  measures  be  sent  to  us  at  the  earliest 
possible  date. 

The  Senate  wUl  not  meet  again  this  week 
until  Thursday.  It  Is  the  Leadership's  In- 
tention to  continue  this  practice  of  keeping 
the  full  Senate  out  of  session  whenever  cir- 
cumstance suggest  that  It  Is  useful  to  do 
so.  The  objective  Is  to  give  the  Committees 
as  much  uninterrupted  time  as  possible  to 
clear  legislation  to  the  floor  until  there  Is 
again  work  on  the  Calendar  sufflclent  to 
warrant  dally  convenings  of  the  Senate. 

To  date,  the  progress  on  the  legislative 
program  In  the  Senate  has  been  excellent. 
With  the  kind  of  outstanding  cooperation 
which  has  been  forthcoming  from  the  Com- 
mittee Chairmen  and  all  Members  of  the 
Senate — both  Republican  and  Democratic — 
there  is  every  reason  to  expect  a  continu- 
ance of  this  progress. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  If  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield.  I  come  as  one  bearing 
credit.  Mr.  Klein  Is  aware  of  the  fact 
that  the  Senate  has  indeed  proceeded 
this  year  with  the  disposition  of  all  but 
two  of  the  crime  bills.  I  must  accept  some 
responsibility  for  having  raised  the  ques- 
Uon  last  week  about  the  failure  of  the 
other  body  so  far  to  pass  any  of  the 
crime  bills.  So  I  am  aware  of  the  context 
in  which  this  information  came  to  Mr. 
Klein,  or  some  of  it.  I  am  sure  there  is 


no  question  at  the  White  House  that 
the  Senate  has  indeed  disposed  of  these 
matters,  so  far  as  it  can,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  those  two  bills.  The  delay  is  in  the 
other  body;  and  I  am  not  speaking  here 
in  a  carping  sense  at  all,  except  that  I 
myself  am  the  one  who  suggested  that 
we  should  further  publicize  the  impor- 
tance to  the  entire  Nation  of  a  real,  im- 
mediate assault  on  the  whole  problem  of 
the  increase  in  crime  in  this  country. 
While  the  rate  of  the  ascent  of  crime  has 
decreased,  the  actual  number  of  crimes 
in  the  population  is  increasing. 

We  are  anxious  indeed  to  get  the  crime 
bill  for  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the 
other  crime  bills  enacted  into  legislation, 
as  the  distinguished  majority  leader  has 
many  times  made  us  all  aware.  Moreover, 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  is  quite 
correct  in  pointing  out  the  fact  that  we 
are  far  ahead,  by  6  months,  of  last  year's 
record. 

So  I  join  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  in  expressing  the  hope  not  only 
that  we  may  adjourn  by  Labor  Day.  but 
that  the  Congress  may  set  an  example 
for  the  country  by  obeying  the  law  which 
provides  that  we  adjourn  by  July  31. 

Therefore,  I  am  in  no  way  arguing 
with  the  distingxiished  majority  leader. 
We  are  as  one  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
agree  with  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  because  what  we  are  doing  here 
is  speaking  loudly  and  clearly  in  behalf 
of  the  Senate  and  of  what  the  Senate  has 
done.  As  Senators  we  may  be  proud  of 
this  record. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  would  Uke  to  join  the 
distingtiished  minority  leader  in  paying 
tribute  to  the  valiant  efforts  of  the  ma- 
jority leader  in  seeing  that  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  has  kept  abreast  of 
its  work.  I  spoke  in  the  distinguished 
majority  leader's  Important  city  of  Bil- 
lings not  too  many  weeks  ago  to  a  par- 
tisan group.  It  happened  to  be  a  Repub- 
lican group.  At  that  time  I  took  occasion 
to  point  out  that  the  Senate  has  kept  up 
with  its  job  and  that  much  of  the  credit 
for  the  important  progress  that  has  been 
made  In  the  field  of  legislation  affecting 
crime  has  l)een  due  to  the  efforts  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  McClkllan).  I  made  essentially 
those  same  remarks  in  addressing  the 
Republican  State  Central  Committee  in 
Casper.  Wyo..  only  in  the  last  couple  of 
weeks. 

So  I  would  like  to  inform  our  good 
friend  tratn  Montana  that  I  have  taken 
occasion,  as  I  think  all  Senators  should, 
in  pointing  out  the  difference  between 
what  the  Senate  has  done  on  the  one 
hand  and  what  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives has  failed  to  do  on  the  other  hand. 

I  thank  my  distinguished  colleague. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
agree  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wyoming,  and  I  Join  him  in  giving 
full  credit  to  the  distingtiished  Senator 
from  Arkansaa  (Mr.  McClkllan).  But 
I  also  join  in  giving  the  entire  Senate. 
Republicans  and  Democrats  alike,  full 
credit  for  the  type  of  cooiieratlon.  un- 


derstanding, and  consideration  that  has 
been  shown. 

I  point  out  that  while  in  1968  the  crime 
rate  rose  by  16  percent,  in  1969  it  rose 
by  only  11  percent;  so  percentagewise 
there  has  been  a  diminution,  but  overall 
there  has  been  an  increase. 

I  think  the  times  call  for  action,  and 
I  hope  Congress  will  face  up  to  its  re- 
sponsibilities this  year,  and  do  it  soon. 


ECONOMIC  ASPECTS  OF  THE  WAR 
IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  testimony  by 
Louis  B.  Lundborg.  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  Bank  of  America,  before  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  on 
April  15,  1970,  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarlcs. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  make  this  request 
because  Mr.  Lundborg  happens  to  be  a 
Montanan.  He  is  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  largest  bank  in  the  country,  and 
his  testimony.  I  think,  is  worthy  of  the 
consideration  of  all  Members  of  this 
body. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an 
article  by  Hobart  Rowen,  entitled  "Busi- 
ness Can't  Ignore  Protests."  published 
in  the  Washington  Post  of  Sunday, 
April  12,  1970,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
because  it  is  related  to  the  remarks  made 
by  Mr.  Lundborg. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

EXRIBtT    1 

Tkstimont    bt    Louis   B.   Lttnobobo 

My  name  is  Louis  B.  Lundborg.  I  am  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  BankAmerlca  (Corpora- 
tion and  of  the  Bank  of  America  N.  T.  &  S.  A. 
I  am  pleased  to  respond  to  your  request  that 
I  testify  here  today. 

My  testimony  this  morning  will  be  on 
some  of  the  economic  aspects  of  the  war  In 
Vietnam.  In  preparing  this  testimony  I  have 
bad  the  benefit  of  the  beet  thinking  of  the 
staff  of  the  bank's  Economics  Dep>artment. 
as  well  as  that  of  many  other  officers  of  our 
bank  on  the  economic  Impact  of  the  war. 

In  this  testimony  I  will  confine  my  re- 
marks to  the  economic  Impact  of  the  war. 
While  I  have  strongly  held  personal  feelings 
on  other  aspects  of  the  war,  I  do  not  feel 
it  Is  appropriate  or  proper  to  express  these 
views  as  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Bank  of 
America. 

The  thrust  of  my  testimony  will  be  that 
the  war  In  Vietnam  distorts  the  American 
economy.  The  war  is  a  major  contributor  to 
inflation — our  moet  crucial  domestic  eco- 
nomic problem.  It  draws  off  resources  that 
could  be  put  to  work  towards  solving  im- 
perative problems  facing  this  nation  at  home. 
And  despite  the  protestations  of  the  new  left 
to  the  contrary,  the  fact  Is  that  an  end  to 
the  war  would  be  good,  not  bad,  for  American 
business. 

There  U.  I  think  a  pernicious,  but  widely- 
held  belief  that  war  generally  has  been  an 
agent  for  economic  growth,  and  therefore 
good  for  business.  My  plan  this  morning  la 
to  spend  a  few  minutes  discussing  that  be- 
lief and  then  to  move  on  to  the  specifics  of 
Vietnam  where  It  is  possible  to  speak,  not 
only  In  general  terms,  but  to  back  up  our 
conclusions  with  specific  economic  Btatlstlcs 
and  Indicators. 

First,  therefore,  let's  look  at  the  general 
proposition  that  war  has  been  an  engine  for 
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rapid  economic  growth.  While  it  Is  difficult, 
it  not  Impossible,  to  prove  conclusively  that 
on  balance  war  has  not  been  an  agent  for 
rapid  economic  growth,  there  are  a  number 
of  carefully  reasoned  investigations  Into  this 
subject  supporting  the  position  that  peace  Is 
far  better  for  economic  development.  Al- 
though these  careful  analyses  tend  to  reject 
the  assumption  that  war  is  a  boon  to  the 
economy,  the  pubUc  is  generally  unaware  of 
this  and  continues  to  believe  that  war  con- 
tributes positively  to  economic  development. 
It  is  time  to  set  this  record  straight.  Mr. 
John  V.  Nef  s  book.  War  and  Human  Progress, 
systematically  examines  the  Interrelations 
of  war  and  economic  growth  from  14»4  down 
to  1950.  His  analysis  Indicates  that  the  in- 
dustrial revolutions  of  both  the  Elizabethan 
and  Napoleonic  periods  were  developed  not 
in  warring  Europe,  but  in  peaceful  England; 
that  the  invention  of  gun  powder  and  of 
many  other  weapons  of  war  was  a  by-product, 
not  of  military  need  but  of  peaceful  Industry, 
and  that,  certainly,  pure  and  possibly  even 
applied  science  has  flourished  most  In  peace 
and  least  in  war. 

Dr.  John  J.  Clark,  Dean  of  the  College  of 
Business  Administration  at  St.  John's  tlnl- 
verslty  In  New  York,  in  his  book.  The  New 
Economics  of  National  Defense,  reviews  the 
Impact  of  war  on  economic  development. 

In  summary,  he  sUtes,  "The  preponder- 
ance of  evidence  supports  the  Judgment  that 
war.  on  balance,  does  not  correlate  positively 
with  economic  progress.  Settlement  by  arms 
not  only  causes  a  great  net  waste  of  re- 
sources: It  also  retards  industrial  develop- 
ment and  the  division  of  labor." 

Other  authorities  have  shown  ( 1 )  that  ris- 
ing expenditures  for  research  and  develop- 
ment may  actually  be  reducing  the  rate  of 
economic  growth  In  the  United  States,  and 
(2)  that  the  process  of  transferring  scien- 
tific and  technological  advances  in  space  and 
military  R  ant"  D  U  becoming  increasingly 
difficult.  To  the  extent  that  it  can  be  shown 
that  war  In  general  Is  not  good  for  economic 
progress,  then  it  should  be  equally  obvious 
that  war  Is  not  good  for  business. 

I  could  go  on  citing  other  expert  testi- 
mony thtt  war  In  general  is  not  an  engine 
of  economic  progress — but  let  me  move  on 
to  the  real  issue — the  war  in  Vietnam. 

As  you  probably  know,  Mr.  A.  W.  Clausen, 
the  President  of  the  Bank  of  America,  spe- 
cifically rejected  the  charge  that  we  as  an 
Institution  support  and  profit  from  the  war 
In  Vietnam.  He  further  stated,  "this  bank 
baa  consistently  pointed  out  that  an  end 
to  the  war  In  Vietnam  would  be  good,  not  bad, 
for  American  business."  I  would  Uke  to 
elaborate  on  this  point. 

There  have  been  reckless  and  often  delib- 
erately malicious  charges  that  the  U.S.  busi- 
ness community  has  supported  the  Vietnam 
war  In  an  effort  to  reap  huge  profits.  Let's 
look  at  the  record.  In  a  very  narrow  sense. 
It  Is  certainly  true  that  Individual  firms 
which  supply  material  and  services  to  the 
military  have  made  profits.  In  our  market 
economy,  the  federal  government  purchases 
most  of  the  goods  and  services  It  requires 
from  private  firms,  and  those  firms  must 
be  profitable  in  order  to  survive.  This 
Is  true  whether  the  firm  is  contracted  to 
build  a  highway,  produce  a  postal  delivery 
truck,  construct  a  school,  Improve  a  slum  or 
produce  a  military  aircraft.  But  as  Mr.  Hud- 
son B.  Drake  pointed  out  In  the  January- 
February  1970  Harvard  Business  Kevieu).  the 
Oovernment  has  established  elaborate  proce- 
dures to  assure  that  profits  on  government 
contracts  are  not  excesalve,  and  In  general 
these  procedures  have  been  effective. 

I  recognise  that  It  Is  statistically  Impos- 
sible with  the  data  available  to  calculate 
what  portion  of  various  firms'  profits  are  gen- 
erated by  demands  for  goods  and  aervlces 
needed  to  prosecute  the  Vietnam  War.  In  an 
effort  to  get  eome  rough  approximation  of 
the  profitability  of  corporations  doing  sub- 


stantial business  with  the  Government,  I 
did  some  checking  on  the  corporations  re- 
ceiving the  largest  amounts  of  ttmds  from 
Government  contracts.  Actually,  I  took  the 
list  from  a  publication  of  a  "peace  group" 
who  proclaimed  these  firms  to  be  war  profit- 
eers. The  top  ten  firms  for  which  we  had 
data  had  a  partem  of  profits  after  taxes  per 
dollar  of  sales  quite  similar  to  the  national 
average.  This  means  that  the  firms  did  bet- 
ter In  the  1962-1965  period  than  in  the  post- 
escalation  years.  It  Is  also  Interesting  to 
note  that  except  for  1962  the  average  profits 
after  taxes  per  dollar  of  sales  for  the  ten 
firms  was  below  the  comparable  national 
average  for  all  manufacttirlng  indiistrles  or 
durable  sroods  Industries.  When  I  checked 
the  twentv-flve  largest  firms  their  profit  after 
taxes  per  dollar  of  sales  figure  was  also  below 
the  national  average. 

I  realize,  as  I  tald  before,  that  these  figtires 
are  Inadequate  to  prove  any  case  conclu- 
sively. They  do,  however,  cast  serious  doubt 
on  the  extravagant  claims  we  have  heard 
about  war  profiteering. 

We  do  have  more  than  adequate  data  to 
demonstrate  that  the  escalation  of  the  war 
in  Vietnam  has  seriously  distorted  the  Amer- 
ican economy,  has  inflamed  Inflationary  pres- 
sures, has  drained  resources  that  are  desper- 
ately needed  to  overcome  serious  domestic 
problems  confronting  our  country,  and  has 
dampened  the  rate  of  growth  In  profits  on 
both  a  before  and  after  tax  basU.  In  the 
middle  of  1964  when  the  Vietnam  escalation 
began,  the  economy  was  in  quite  good  shape. 
We  bad  at  that  time  an  uninterrupted  eco- 
nomic advance  of  52  months — a  peacetime 
record — unemployment  averaged  4V2  percent, 
the  consumer  price  index  had  increased  only 
1.2  percent  during  the  first  6  months  of 
1965,  and  the  average  operating  rate  of  in- 
dustrial capacity  was  at  90  percent.  There 
had  been  considerable  success  In  maintain- 
ing Federal  expenditures  for  goods  and  serv- 
ices below  11  percent  of  GNP  from  1960 
through  mid-1965.  In  fact,  the  Government 
had  even  been  able  to  change  the  composi- 
tion of  its  spending  by  deUberately  shifting 
emphasis  from  defense  to  non-defense 
spending. 

The  expenditures  related  to  the  Vietnam 
war.  added  to  the  near  full  employment  econ- 
omy that  existed  In  nild-1965,  generated 
severe  inflationary  pressures.  Consumer 
prices  began  Increasing  rapidly  as  the  fed- 
eral deficit  grew.  While  there  Is  room  for  a 
wide  range  of  opinion  covering  proper  tax 
policies  during  this  period,  especially  over 
the  timing  and  magnitude  of  tax  Increases, 
and  the  proper  role  of  monetary  policy,  the 
basic  cause  of  the  inflationary  forces  was  a 
sharp  Increase  In  federal  spending  associated 
with  the  escalation  of  the  conflict  In 
Vietnam. 

The  inflation,  the  growth  In  Inflationary 
psychology,  and  the  very  stringent  anti-infla- 
tionary monetary  policies  have  combined  to 
produce  serious  distortions  In  the  United 
States  financial  markets  and  resulting  dis- 
tortion In  the  economy.  These  distortions  in- 
clude the  sharp  drop  in  residential  construc- 
tion and  the  sharp  growth  in  Investment 
spending. 

The  facto  clearly  show  that  the  Vietnam 
war  has  not  been  good  for  business  profits. 
During  the  foiir  years  prior  to  the  escalation 
of  the  conflict  in  Vietnam,  corporate  profits 
after  taxes  rose  71.0  percent.  From  1966 
through  1969  corporate  profits  after  taxes 
rose  only  9.2  percent.  To  avoid  any  thought 
that  the  recent  tax  Increase  may  have  fudged 
the  figures,  I  also  have  similar  corporate 
profit  figures  on  a  before  tax  and  Inventory 
adjustment  basis.  These  figures  show  corpo- 
rate profits  rose  61.3  percent  from  1062 
through  1965  but  the  gains  in  profits  were 
dampened  to  a  16.6  percent  increase  during 
the  post-eacalatlon  1966-1969  period.  It 
should  be  clear  from  these  flgurss  that  what 
is  good  for  the  economy  Is  good  for  business. 


Most  of  the  concern  about  the  upward 
pressures  on  prices  and  costs  originating  in 
expenditures  associated  with  the  Vietnam 
war  arise  from  recognition  of  the  damaging 
effects  of  Inflation  on  the  domestic  economy. 
This  should  not  lead  us  to  neglect  the  Im- 
portant Impact  on  our  position  in  Interna- 
tional markets  and  the  balance  of  payments. 
This  is  not  to  lay  the  blame  for  our  balance 
of  payments  problems  on  the  recent  period 
of  Inflation  or  on  the  Vietnam  war.  Inflation 
and  the  war  associated  expenditures,  how- 
ever, have  made  the  problem  more  Intracta- 
ble and  solutions  more  difficult.  These  diffi- 
culties with  our  balance  of  pajrments  have 
postponed  Indefinitely  any  relaxation  of  the 
restraints  and  controls  under  which  Inter- 
national business  has  been  forced  to  operate 
for  the  past  several  years  In  particular. 

It  Is  important,  therefore,  to  comment 
briefly  on  what  has  happened  to  the  UjS. 
balance  of  payments  In  the  past  few  years, 
specifically  with  reference  to  the  Impact  of 
the  Vietnam  war.  Perhaps  the  flrst  point  that 
should  be  made  Is  that  the  official  measures 
of  the  balance  of  payments  deficit  have  been 
misleading.  The  view,  for  example,  that  the 
balance  of  payments  in  1968  was  satisfactory 
because  there  was  a  surplus  of  $168  million 
and  that  the  balance  of  payments  In  1969  was 
very  unsatisfactory  because  the  deficit  ex- 
ceeded $7  billion  is  unacceptable.  In  fact,  the 
greatest  deterioration  in  the  payments  posi- 
tion In  recent  years  occurred  in  1968.  The 
difference  between  the  two  years  may  be  ac- 
counted for  largely  by  massive  flows  of  for- 
eign funds  in  opposite  directions  which  had 
very  little  to  do  with  the  basic  balance  of 
paymento  position. 

The  best  measure  of  what  happened  to  the 
long  run  position  Is  the  balance  on  current 
account,  that  Is  goods  and  services  plus  pri- 
vate remittances  and  paymento  of  U.8.  Gov- 
emment  pensions.  This  balance  declined 
from  a  surplus  of  »7.8  billion  in  1964  to  about 
$4  billion  in  1967  and  »1.4  bilUon  In  1968  and 
less  than  $1  bllUon  in  1968. 

A  good  part  of  the  progressive  deteriora- 
tion In  this  position  over  the  years  since 
1964,  the  year  before  the  major  acceleration 
of  the  Vietnam  war,  may  be  accotmted  for 
by  the  large  Increase  in  foreign  exchange  out- 
flows associated  with  military  expenditures. 
These  rose  from  less  than  a3  bllUon  In  1964 
to  nearly  (5  blUion  in  1969.  This,  however. 
Is  not  the  only  meiuure  of  the  Impact  of  the 
war  and  the  subsequent  Inflation  on  the  bal- 
ance of  paymento.  The  more  Important  Im- 
pact and  the  one  which  Is  likely  to  have  the 
most  long  lasting  effecto  Is  on  our  competi- 
tive position  in  international  and  domestic 
marketo,  reflected  in  the  rapid  rise  In  the 
rate  of  Importing  of  goods  and  servicea.  In 
1964  merchandise  exi>orto  exceeded  merchan- 
dise importo  by  nearly  $7  bUUon.  By  1968 
this  excess  of  exporto  over  Importo  had  de- 
clined to  less  than  half  a  billion  dollars.  Wfth 
moderation  in  the  rato  of  inflation  and  Infla- 
tion induced  expenditures  our  trade  balance 
may  be  expected  to  Improve  this  year  and  in 
subsequent  years. 

It  is  too  early  to  teU,  however,  what  per- 
manent damage  to  our  international  com- 
petitive position  the  recent  period  of  Infla- 
tion has  induced.  It  generally  tokes  several 
years,  perhaps  four  or  five,  before  the  full 
effecto  of  excessive  increases  In  price  and 
costo  show  up  in  the  competitive  position 
and  the  effecto  are  not  confined  to  world 
marketo  where  our  producto  compete  with 
that  of  other  nations,  but  also  in  the  United 
Stotes  where  foreign  producto  compete 
directly  with  UJB.  producto. 

So  much  for  balance  of  paymento  consid- 
erations. Let  us  return  to  the  domestic  scene. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  doubt  that 
the  resources  used  towards  the  Vietnam  war 
effort  could  have  been  put  to  work  towards 
solving  imperative  problems  facing  this  na- 
tion at  home.  In  the  flve-year  period  prior 
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to  th«  Vietnam  eacmlatlon,  defenae  spending 
In  the  United  States  averaged  $50  billion 
per  year.  If  we  assume  that  this  level  would 
have  been  maintained  over  the  most  recent 
five-year  period  In  the  absence  of  escalation, 
the  Increase  In  actual  spending  totaled  9118 
billion.  During  the  past  four  years,  total 
spending  for  residential  construction  In  tbe 
United  States  totaled  only  tll2  billion. 

When  we  survey  the  very  real  needs  In 
our  economy  In  the  areas  of  housing,  urban 
transit,  environmental  pollution,  etc..  It  Is 
clearly  evident  that  we  do  not  need  to  create 
war-related  demand  for  resources  In  order 
to  maintain  full  employment.  Oiu:  problem 
now  Is  one  of  establlsblng  meaningful  priori- 
ties to  meet  the  quality  of  life  demands  of 
our  citizenry.  We  obvloualy  cannot  do  every- 
thing at  once;  we  need  to  start  strategic 
planning  and  action  now  If  we  hope  to  re- 
solve these  demands. 

There  Is  another  point  that  at  first  bluab 
might  not  appear  to  be  an  economic  Issue. 
But  It  Is  In  real  fact  a  very  basic  one:  The 
war  has  divided,  confused  and  bewildered 
Americans.  Some  Americans  are  strongly  In 
favor  of  the  continued  proaecutlon  of  the 
war.  Otben  are  strongly  opposed.  But  for 
many,  the  war  and  the  Issues  surrounding 
the  war  are  a  source  of  confusion  and  be- 
wilderment. As  a  result  of  this  confusion 
and  bewilderment,  many  people  are  losing 
trust  In  the  Institutions,  public  and  private, 
through  which  we  govern  ourselves  and  run 
our  economy.  Such  lose  of  trust  Is  destruc- 
tive of  the  cohesion  necessary  for  an  econ- 
omy's ablhty  to  function  at  maximum  effec- 
tiveness. To  the  degree  banks.  Industrial 
firms,  corporations,  state  and  local  govern- 
ments, redaral  Oovemment  agencies  and 
unlvenltles  are  under  attack  or  suspicion  for 
their  alleged  part  in  the  war  Ln  Vietnam, 
they  lose  acme  of  their  eCTectivenees  as  Insti- 
tutions that  can  provide  for  the  common 
good.  In  the  case  of  Vietnam  It  Is  my  belief 
that  the  sum  totai  of  such  loss  of  effective- 
neas  Is  very  great  Indeed  and,  while  un- 
maasureable  by  any  known  economic  Indi- 
cator, this  loss  of  effectiveneas  produces  a 
very  real  drag  on  the  economy. 

Oentlemen,  I  deeply  regret  that  the  frus- 
trations and  mtstmderstandlDCi  arising  from 
this  conflict  make  it  niwiiaiai j  to  testify 
that  oreraU  war  la  not  a  atlmuUtor  of  eco- 
nomic derelopment  nor  la  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam good  for  VS.  btirtneas.  I  find  it  repug- 
nant, «?en  if  neeeaaary  to  have  to  add  that 
I  would  not  support  our  role  in  the  war  In 
Vietnam  even  if  It  eoold  somehow  be  made 
profitable  for  Aawriean  firms. 

The  thought  that  war  would  be  Initiated  or 
•ustaliMd  for  a  single  day  because  It  might 
Btlnralate  the  economy  should  be  abhorrent 
to  an  deoent  h\unan  being.  And  yet  there 
are  those  wbo  say  that  American  buslnees  Is 
helping  to  do  }ust  that. 

We  do  know  that  aggressive  war  haa  been 
waged,  an  through  history,  to  gain  territory. 
Certainly  that  was  war  for  economic  gain. 

But  even  that  kind  of  war,  that  purpose 
for  war.  has  been  so  outmoded  by  the  experi- 
ence of  this  century  that  I  would  like  to  be 
able  to  say  to  potential  aggreaaora  all  orar 
the  world.  "If  you  want  to  profit.  If  you  want 
to  own  the  world,  don't  dissipate  your  en- 
ergies in  wasteful  warfare — follow  the  ex- 
ample of  Japan  and  Germany  since  World 
War  n  and  b*  economleally  aggraaslve." 

War  is,  aa  we  would  say  In  buaineaa.  a  low 
yield  operation. 

I  think  from  all  this  it  U  obvious  that  Viet- 
nam la  a  negative  Influence  on  our  economy. 
Let  me  eonelude  by  restating  my  initial 
premise.  The  war  In  Vietnam  dlstorta  the 
American  economy.  It  ta  a  major  contributor 
to  inflation — our  noat  cmelal  domestic 
aeoaomle  problem.  It  drawa  off  resources  tliat 
ooold  be  put  to  work  towards  solving  impera- 
tlTa  prablaaaa  faeiiic  thla  nation  at  home.  And 
deaplta  the  protaatatlona  of  the  new  left  to 
tlM  contrary,  the  fact  la  that  an  end  to  the 


war  would  be  good,  not  bad,  for  American 

business. 

ExHiarr   2 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  13.  1970] 

BvsiNxas  Can't  ICNoax  PaorasTs 

(By  Hobart  Rowen) 

"Because  the  war  (in  Vietnam)  dlstorta 
the  economy  and  contributes  substantially 
toward  the  inflation  ...  an  end  to  the  war 
in  Vietnam  would  be  good,  not  bad,  for 
American  business." 

This  statement  by  Louis  B.  Lundborg, 
head  of  the  nation's  biggest  bank,  the  Bank 
of  America,  articulates  a  theme  that  will  be 
heard  increasingly  at  annual  meetings  of 
major  U.S.  corporations  this  year. 

It  will  be  pushed  by  an  activist  minority 
who  label  themselves  "Business  Executives 
Move  for  Vietnam  Peace."  Coupled,  at  the 
same  time,  with  an  assault  by  consumer 
groups  and  students  pushing  for  everything 
from  pollution  control  to  solution  of  ghetto 
problems,  the  growing  antiwar  sentiment  will 
make  donnybrooks  out  of  some  corporate  get- 
togethers. 

Business  disaffection  with  the  war  has 
been  growing  since  President  Johnson's  mas- 
sive escalation  of  the  fighting  produced  no 
victory  on  Vietnamese  battlefields  but  infla- 
tion at  home. 

Beginning  some  time  In  early  1008,  the 
corporate  power  structure  that  had  been 
dazzled  by  LBJ  In  1004  began  to  lose  con- 
fidence In  him,  and  a  new  coolness  in  the 
business  community  probably  played  a  sub- 
tle role  In  the  President's  decision  not  to  be 
a  candidate  in  1068. 

The  prototype  of  the  U.S.  businessman, 
especially  as  seen  by  student  rebels.  Is  that 
of  ttie  greedy  Imperialist  wbo  feeds  on  war 
and  arms  production.  That  there  Is  a  muni- 
tions Industry  in  this  country  that  benefits 
from  war  cannot  be  denied. 

But  It  should  also  be  clear  that  the  biggest 
profits,  for  the  overwhelming  number  of 
businessmen  as  well  as  consumers,  lie  in  a 
long  stretch  of  peaceful  years  when  a  highly 
developed  capitalistic  society,  attuned  to  so- 
cial needs,  can  reach  peak,  meaningful  pro- 
duction and  distribution  of  wealth. 

Lundborg's  comment  was  In  answer  to  the 
Business  Executives'  query  for  a  statement 
on  Bank  of  America's  Involvement  In  Viet- 
nam. Lundborg  replied  that  the  bank  had  to 
leave  to  Washington  officials  the  responsibil- 
ity for  extricating  the  United  States  from 
the  war. 

But  then  he  emphasized  the  economic  im- 
pact theme,  one  that  will  be  taken  np  In  a 
broad -scaled  study  to  be  launched  soon  by 
Sen  J.  William  Pulbright  (D-Ark.).  Pul- 
brlght's  Foreign  Relations  Committee  will 
also  prot>e  the  impact  of  the  war  on  the  struc- 
ture of  American  society. 

"We  feel  It  is  completely  proper  and  within 
our  sphere  of  competence,"  Lundborg  wrote 
A.  R.  Appleby  of  the  antiwar  business  group, 
"to  point  out  the  economic  consequences  of 
the  war.  We  have  been  doing  this  for  at  least 
three  years. 

"The  war  distorts  the  American  economy; 
It  Is  a  major  contributor  to  Inflation;  It 
draws  off  resources  that  could  be  put  to  work 
toward  solving  imperatlva  problenu  facing 
t*Us  nation  at  home." 

Is  that  radical  or  leftUt  thinking?  If  so.  It 
makes  a  revolutionary  out  of  none  other  than 
former  chairman  of  the  FMeral  Reeerve 
Board,  William  MoC.  Martin  Jr..  who  holds 
precisely  the  sama  Ttaw. 

The  BusinaM  Szaeutivea  Move  for  Viet- 
nam Peace  carrlea  no  name  with  "estab- 
lishment" clout.  It  Is  chaired  by  Henry  B. 
NUea,  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Balti- 
more Life  Instirance  Co.  Among  Its  military 
sponsors  Is  war  critic  Oen.  David  Shoup.  re- 
tired Marine  Corps  Commandant.  Roger 
Htlsman.  farmer  State  Department  official 
■ttwln  O.  Reischauer.  former  US.  am- 
to  Japan,  are  among  the  diploma- 
tic sponsors. 


But  what  the  group  lacks  In  big  names  It 
makes  up  In  drive  and  energy,  and  protests 
in  the  role  of  stockholders  at  annual  meet- 
ings win  bring  it  more  attention  than  ever 
before.  With  consumer  groups  employing 
the  same  tactic,  many  a  corporate  manage- 
ment will  find  Its  patience  and  good  sense 
tested. 

HaruM  WlUen^,  a  small  Lo«  Angeles  busi- 
nessman who  has  devoted  almost  full  time 
the  past  few  years  to  the  B.E.M.  group,  says 
that  "the  Iron  curtain  that  used  to  separate 
the  economy  from  society  has  melted.  The 
que.otlon  will  no  longer  be  how  the  com- 
pany proflu  and  what  Its  dividends  were, 
but  also  how  it  did  In  stisuining  life." 

The  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
gave  this  kind  of  corporate  scrutiny  a  big 
boost  forward  when  it  Instructed  General 
Motors  to  Include  two  Ralph  Nader-spon- 
sored proposals  In  Its  proxy  statement  for 
the  May  2  annual  meeting. 

There  will  be  other  confrontations  before 
the  GM  test.  The  Cleveland  meeting  of 
American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co.  on 
April  16  will  be  the  target  of  a  Student 
Mobilization  Committee  antiwar  protest. 

But  the  use  of  proxies  to  contest  company 
policies  will  get  a  better  workout,  apparently, 
at  Minneapolis-Honeywell  In  Minneapolis 
and  Oulf  OU  in  Pittsburgh  on  April 
28;  and  Commonwealth  Edison  In  Chicago 
on  April  27. 

The  Nader  team  proposals  for  OM  call  for 
election  of  three  public  representatives  on 
the  board  of  directors,  plus  establishment 
of  a  shareholder  committee  "for  corporate 
responslblUty."  This  ImpUes  that  there 
should  be  other  motives  than  Just  profit  in 
a  company  of  OM's  giant  size. 

Response  to  the  SEC  determination  has 
been  dramatic.  New  York  Mayor  John 
Lindsay  has  told  the  city's  pension  funds 
to  vote  their  GM  shares  tn  favor  of  the 
propoaals;  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
has  announced  It  will  vote  all  Its  shares  pro- 
consumer;  and  a  campaign  is  under  way  to 
get  other  universities  that  have  substan- 
tial ownership  of  GM  shares  to  do  the  same. 

It  would  seem  hardly  likely  that  the  OM 
management,  which  opposes  the  proposals, 
can  be  beaten  on  these  Issues.  But  General 
Motors — aa  well  as  other  major  enterprises — 
clearly  liave  a  new  force  to  reckon  with. 
These  are  not  pesky  gadflies  engaged  In  a 
career  of  petty  harassment  of  management. 

These  are  serious  people  who  want  to 
come  away  with  aomething  better  than  a 
headline  and  a  box  lunch.  As  such  protests 
grow  In  strength,  the  corporate  tUerarchy 
will  have  to  make  accommodations.  So  long 
as  the  arguments  are  made  peacefully  and 
rationally,  they  repreeent  a  healthy  develop- 
ment in  the  power  of  freely  expressed  pub- 
lic opinion — which  U.  after  all,  a  source  of 
strength   and  security  for   this  nation. 

If  Big  Business  is  really  sophisticated.  It 
will  not  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  Its  stockholder- 
protestors.  If  It  does.  It  will  be  a  misreading 
of  the  shifting  mood  in  the  country,  mak- 
ing things  easier  for  the  dialecticians  of  the 
extreme  left. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  In  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  nomina- 
tions were  communicated  to  the  Senate 
by  Mr.  GelslMT,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  In  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  IfiRCAir) 
laid  before  the  Senate  messages  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  submit- 
ting sundry  nominations,  which  were  re- 
ferred to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  received  today,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 
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WAIVER  OF  THE  CALL  OF  THE 
CALENDAR  UNDER  RULE  VIH 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  and  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  remarks  by  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Spong)  according  to  a  previous 
order,  the  Senate  waives  the  call  of  the 
calendar  of  unobjected-to  bills  under 
Rule  Vin. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING  TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  lAx.  President,  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  that  statements  during  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  is  recognized. 


DIRECT  ELECTION  OP  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  a 
Republican  from  a  predominantly  rural 
and  relatively  small  State.  Among  the 
contentions  being  advanced  today  in  op- 
position to  the  direct  election  by  the  peo- 
ple of  their  President  are  the  arguments 
that  direct  election  would  be  politically 
disadvantageous  to  the  Republican  Party 
and  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  small 
and  rural  States. 

I  do  not  believe  all  of  these  points  to  be 
valid.  To  the  extent  that  they  are  true,  I 
must  reject  them  as,  at  best,  secondary 
to  the  more  important  considerations 
that  are  involved— specifically,  that  in 
this  country  each  man's  vote  for  the 
President  should  count  for  as  much  as 
that  of  the  next  and  that  the  country 
should  no  longer  run  the  risk  of  a 
popular  vote  loser  being  elected  to  the 
Presidency. 

I  am  a  cosponsor  of  the  proposed  con- 
stitutional amendment  introduced  by  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana (Mr.  Bath),  and  on  October  14  I 
had  the  opportunity  to  testify  before  the 
Judiciary  Committee's  Constitutional 
Amendments  Subcommittee  on  this 
question.  Several  points  that  I  made  at 
that  time  were  also  made  on  April  21  in 
an  editorial  that  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  this  editorial  be  printed 
In  full  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Lkt  thk  People  Choose  the  PxEsmENT 

The  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  Is  ad- 
dressing Itself  this  week  to  the  most  critical 
defect  In  our  constitutional  system  of  gov- 
ernment. It  must  vote  up  or  down  a  new 
electoral  system  that  has  already  won  ap- 
proval by  339  to  70  In  the  House  and  has 
the  support — if  the  polls  are  accurate — of 


about  80  per  cent  of  the  people.  Behind  this 
powerful  demand  for  abolition  of  the  elec- 
toral college  are  well-founded  fears  that  a 
fiasco  resulting  from  the  uncertalnUes  of  the 
present  system  could  be  disastrous. 

In  ordinary  circumstances  approval  of  a 
constitutional  amendment  with  so  much 
steam  behind  it  could  almost  be  taken  for 
granted.  But  Chairman  Eastland  of  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  U  not  only  dragging  his 
feet;  he  Is  also  throwing  In  the  way  of  the 
amendment  every  obstacle  he  can  get  his 
hands  on.  All  the  strength  that  its  sponsors 
can  command  wlil  be  needed  to  dislodge  the 
amendment  and  send  it  to  the  floor  with 
the  momentum  it  needs  for  a  third-thirds 
vote. 

We  think  the  committee  and  the  Senate 
should  be  very  clear  about  what  is  at  stake. 
The  iame  and  discredited  electoral  college 
system  for  choice  of  the  President  is  no  long- 
er adequate  to  the  needs  of  a  great  democracy. 
The  Senate  ought  to  remember  how  fright- 
ened the  country  was  In  November,  1968,  by 
the  possibility  that  George  Wallace  would 
deny  the  winning  candidate  an  electoral- 
vote  majority  and  then  bargain  for  terms 
on  which  Richard  Nixon  or  Hubert  Humphrey 
could  become  President.  That  misfortune 
was  narrowly  avoided,  and  only  our  most 
reckless  citizens  would  care  to  run  the  risk 
again. 

Even  moat  of  the  critics  of  the  direct-elec- 
tion amendment  want  protection  against 
throwing  the  Presidency  on  the  bargain 
counter.  But  some  of  them  are  willing  to 
tolerate  other  critical  weaknesses  in  the 
present  system  in  order  to  avoid  too  sharp 
a  break  with  the  past.  Professor  Alexander 
M.  Bickel  of  Yale  Law  School,  for  example, 
sought  to  minimize  the  disadvantages  of  a 
modified  electoral-vote  system  favored  by 
himself  and  Senator  Ervln.  The  poeslblllty 
of  electing  the  popular  vote  loser  under  that 
arrangement,  he  said  in  his  testimony  the 
other  day,  would  involve  only  a  "sensible 
risk."  It  is  a  risk  that  the  American  peo- 
ple are  loathe  to  take.  They  cannot  be  un- 
mindful of  the  fact  that  we  have  had  sec- 
,^nd-cholce  Presldente  three  times:  In  1824, 
1878  and  1888.  If  this  should  happen  again 
In  these  days  of  high  sensitivity  to  the  pop- 
ular will  and  of  unfathomable  power  In  the 
hands  of  the  President,  the  result  could  be 
perilous  to  our  democratic  system. 

The  time  has  come,  moreover,  for  equaliza- 
tion of  the  voting  power  of  all  the  people. 
In  1787,  when  the  major  problem  was  one  of 
holding'  the  states  together  there  was  reason 
to  give  the  people  in  the  small  states  extra 
standing  m  the  electorlal  college,  with  one 
elector  for  each  of  their  two  senators  as 
well  as  one  for  each  representative.  But  that 
reason  disappeared  at  least  a  century  and 
a  half  ago.  Today  there  is  no  sense  in  multi- 
plying the  vote  power  of  citizens  living  in 
small  states  or  of  intensifying  the  power  of 
the  big-state  voters  under  the  unit  rule.  The 
logical  and  democratic  trend  of  the  day  is 
toward  one-man-one-vote,  and  that  can  be 
achieved  only  by  direct  voting  for  the  candi- 
dates themselves. 

Professor  Bickel  and  a  few  others  have 
spread  a  great  deal  of  gloom  about  the  en- 
couragement of  splinter  parties  if  a  direct- 
elections  amendment  is  approved.  But  Wil- 
liam T.  Ooesett,  chairman  of  the  American 
Bar  Association's  Special  Committee  on 
Electoral  College  Reform,  has  made  an  ef- 
fective reply.  The  strongest  cement  which 
holds  our  two-party  system  together,  he 
said  In  effect,  is  the  election  of  legislators 
and  executives  by  plxirallty  votes  from  single 
member  districts.  The  effect  of  the  direct- 
election  amendment  would  be  to  put  presi- 
dential elections  on  the  same  basis. 

In  one  respect,  certainly,  the  two-party 
system  would  be  greatly  strengthened.  Direct 
election  of  the  President  would  mean  a  con- 
tMt  in  every  state.  Minority  parties  in  the 
one-party  states  would  experience  a  sudden 


burgeoning  because  the  votes  would  go  to 
the  candidates  as  cast  Instead  of  having  the 
minority  always  smothered  by  the  unit  rule 
giving  all  of  each  state's  electoral  votes  to 
the  dominant  party.  The  result  should  be 
genuine  competition  between  the  major  par- 
ties m  every  state. 

The  Judiciary  Committee  has  an  obligation 
to  bring  out  the  best  amendment  it  can 
design.  If  it  should  devise  a  better  means 
of  determining  the  winner  than  the  nin-off 
provision,  which  would  be  used  if  no  candi- 
date had  at  least  40  percent  of  the  vote,  the 
chance  for  ultimate  approval  of  the  amend- 
ment might  be  enhanced.  But  the  commit- 
tee should  not  indulge  In  the  Uluslon  that 
It  can  satisfy  the  current  demand  for  re- 
form by  the  adoption  of  a  shoddy  substitute 
that  would  leave  major  defects  in  the  present 
system  virtually  untouched. 

There  is  a  tide  in  the  fate  of  constitutional 
amendmenU,  if  a  parajrtiraae  of  Shakespeare 
wUl  be  permitted,  that  ought  to  be  taken 
at  the  flood  no  less  than  tides  in  the  affairs 
of  men.  The  time  for  a  major  electoral  re- 
form has  come.  A  Uttle  minority  on  the 
Judiciary  Committee  should  not  be  permitted 
to  stand  in  the  way  or  to  strip  thU  essential 
reform  of  the  popular  appeal  which  can  lead 
to  lU  enactment. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  on  April 
10,  Mr.  Lawrence  E.  Walsh,  chairman 
of  the  American  Bar  Association  Com- 
mittee on  the  Federal  Judiciary,  ad- 
dressed the  Vanderbilt  University  Law 
Day  ceremony  on  the  role  of  the  orga- 
nized bar  in  the  selection  of  Justices  of 
the  Supreme  Court. 

As  we  all  know,  the  role  of  the  ABA 
in  this  area  has  been  a  topic  of  consid- 
erable discussion  in  recent  days.  Mr. 
Walsh's  very  excellent  statement  sets 
forth  the  procedure  followed  by  the  com- 
mittee on  both  lower  court  and  Supreme 
Court  nominations.  He  recites  in  some 
detail  the  activities  of  the  committee  on 
the  nomination  of  Judge  Carswell.  Fi- 
nally, he  discusses  various  possibilities 
for  reform  of  existing  procedures. 

Since  this  is  a  topic  of  much  impor- 
tance, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  Mr.  Walsh's  remarks  be  printed  In 
full  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Role  of  the  Oecanized  Bae  n*  the 
Selection  of  Justices  or  the  SopaxMB 
Cou«T 

It  has  been  over  fifty  years  since  a  Supreme 
Court  appointment  brought  forth  as  much 
emotion  and  concern  as  the  recent  nomina- 
tion of  Judge  Carswell. 

Like  it  or  not,  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation's Committee  on  the  Federal  Judiciary, 
as  one  of  the  agencies  of  the  profession  which 
has  a  recognized  role  in  the  process  of  selec- 
tion of  Supreme  Court  Justices,  has  neces- 
sarily been  involved. 

The  Committee  U  expected  to  report  to 
the  Senate  and,  if  given  an  opportunity,  to 
the  president  regarding  the  professional 
qtiallflcatlons  of  potential  nominees.  It  at- 
tempto  to  avoid  political  and  Ideological  con- 
troversies and  to  Umit  ite  evaluation  to  the 
nomlnees's  professional  qualiflcatlons — his 
integrity,  his  temperament,  and  his  profea- 
slonal  competence.  It  has  been  criticized  by 
opponents  of  the  last  two  Supreme  Court 
nominees  for  not  applying  higher  standards 
to  professional  qualification.  In  fact.  Its 
standanls  have  not  changed  from  those  ap- 
plied in  the  past.  The  important  question  Is, 
however,  has  change  in  the  pubUc  anff  po- 
litical view  of  the  Supreme  Court  offered  an 
opportunity  to  improve  these  standards — haa 
the  Committee  failed  to  take  advantage  of 
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thla  opportunity:  and  what  steps  should  the 
CommUtee  take  In  order  to  do  so. 

For  several  nxinths  the  Committee  has  been 
considering  changes  in  Ita  procedures.  Some 
were  adopted  in  connection  with  the  report 
on  Judge  Carswell:  others,  more  important, 
are  still  under  consideration.  I  discuss  them 
with  no  dogmatic  view  that  these  changes 
are  the  best  poaalble.  Rather,  I  hope  that  by 
extensive  dlacuaslon  our  Committee  can  elicit 
ideas  and  support  which  will  enable  the 
American  Bar  Association  and  the  legal  pro- 
frsslon  to  b^as  effective  as  possible  In  future 
Supreme  Court  selections. 

The  problem  of  selecting  Justices  for  the 
Supreme  Court  is  fundamentally  different 
from  that  of  selecting  judges  for  the  federal 
district  courts  and  courts  of  appeal.  Unlike 
other  courts  whose  roles  are  more  limited.  Its 
principal  function  Is  the  interpretation  of 
our  Federal  Constitution,  a  document  drawn 
in  broad  generalltlea  leaving  to  the  Court 
great  freedom  of  Interpretation.  The  result  Is 
that  the  political  and  Ideological  views  of  the 
Justices  may  have  a  more  profound  effect 
upon  the  decisions  of  the  Court  than  their 
professional  capabilities.  In  the  other  federal 
courts  this  Is  less  true.  Not  having  the  last 
word  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution, 
they  must  work  within  the  views  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  Also,  much  of  their  work 
deals  with  the  interpretation  of  statutes  and 
precedents  much  more  narrowly  drawn  and 
precisely  phrased  than  the  federal  Constitu- 
tion. So  as  to  these  courts  professional 
qualifications— the  ability  to  originate.  r«c- 
oncile  and  synthesize  lawyers'  concepts — are 
much  more  Important  than  the  pollUcai  or 
ideological  background  of  the  Judge. 

Beyond  its  national  importance  and  its 
importance  to  the  President,  the  Senate  and 
the  political  forces  from  which  they  each 
draw  their  support,  the  struggle  for  control 
of  the  Court  is  of  deep-felt  importance  to 
thoM  groups  whose  rigbu  are  most  Imme- 
diately dependent  upon  its  decisions  for  en- 
forcement, particularly  those  groups  con- 
cerned with  racial  equality  who  found  that 
the  Court  was  their  most  dependable,  and 
at  times  their  only  dependable,  forum.  It  U 
also  profoundly  Important  to  thoss  whose 
way  of  life  Is  being  changed  moat  drastically 
as  a  result  of  prssent  Court  interest.  In  addi- 
tion there  has  usually  b««n  an  aocsptcd  po- 
litic*! effort  to  have  a  Court  representative 
of  the  differing  geographical  regions  of  the 
United  States.  There  Is  at  present  no  repre- 
sentative of  one  southern  circuit  and  the 
representative  of  the  other  Is  now  M. 

The  intensity  of  the  political  conflict  re- 
garding Judgs  Carswell  was  therefore  ezacer- 
liktMl  because,  Ln  addition  to  the  usual  po- 
litical factors,  it  aligned  in  direct  opposition 
to  each  other  the  proponents  and  opponents 
of  government  enXorced  desegregation  and  Its 
central  controversy  concerned  this  most  ex- 
plosive national  domestic  Issue. 

Caught  In  the  vortex  of  these  political 
forces,  the  concern  of  the  legal  profession  for 
the  competence  of  the  Judiciary  was  perhaps 
less  a  force  in  itself  than  a  target  for  the 
political  groups  gripped  in  a  tight  political 
contest.  Nevertheless  our  Committee  at- 
tempted to  function  as  it  does  In  less  contro- 
versial cases  without  permitting  itssU  to  be 
used  by  eliher  side  of  the  political  contro- 
versy. 

One  of  the  Cocnmlttas's  dUBcultlsa  was. 
however,  that  its  procedures  as  to  Supreme 
Court  nominations  have  never  been  as  satis- 
factory as  they  are  with  respect  to  the  other 
federal  courts.  As  to  the  federal  courts  other 
than  the  Supreme  Court,  the  Attorney  Oen- 
eral  requests  an  investigation  of  the  prospec- 
tive notnlnee  before  any  announcement  of  a 
nomination  is  made.  Our  Conunlttee  usually 
has  an  adequate  period  of  time  to  complete 
Its  investigation,  which  consists  of  Inter- 
viewing a  substantial  number  of  Judges  and 
lawyers  as  to  the  reputation  of  the  person 


under  consideration  for  Integrity,  tempera- 
ment and  professional  competence.  The  Com- 
mittee then  reports  to  the  Attorney  Oeneral 
Its  evaluation  that  the  prospective  nominee 
is  either  "not  qualified"  or  that  he  is  "quali- 
fied," "well  qualified"  or  "exceptionally  well 
qualified."  In  order  for  a  nominee  to  be  found 
well  qualified  or  exceptionally  well  qualified, 
the  Committee  must  conclude  that  he  is  a 
person  which  the  Committee  would  have 
afDrmatlvely  recommended  as  one  of  the  best 
persons  available  for  the  vacancy  to  be  filled. 

In  connection  with  the  Supreme  Court, 
however,  the  Committee  has  never  been 
given  an  adequate  period  for  investigation. 
Prom  the  administration  of  President  Elsen- 
hower, who  first  utilized  the  services  of  the 
Committee  in  connection  with  the  Supreme 
Court  nominations  through  President  John- 
son, the  procedure  had  been  usually  to  give 
the  Committee  about  twenty-four  hours'  no- 
tice of  the  prospective  nomination  and  to 
ask  the  Committee  to  report  as  to  the  pro- 
fessional qualifications  of  the  prospective 
nominee.  At  first  the  Committee  attempted 
to  use  the  same  precise  scale  of  evaluation 
that  it  did  in  the  lower  courts  notwith- 
standing the  abbreviated  period  of  Investi- 
gation. This  practice  was  dropped  in  connec- 
tion with  the  nomination  of  Justice  Gold- 
berg. Prom  that  time  through  the  nomina- 
tion of  Judge  Uaynsworth  the  Committee 
reported  simply  "highly  acceptable  from  the 
point  of  view  of  professional  qualifications." 

President  Nixon  departed  from  the  prac- 
tice of  his  predecessors  and  decided  not  to 
consult  our  Conxmlttee  In  advance  of  the 
Supreme  Court  nomination.  Consequently. 
our  Committee  learned  of  the  nomination  of 
Judge  Haynsworth  and  Judge  Carswell  only 
after  they  had  been  publicly  announced.  Our 
Investigation  was  undertaken  not  at  the 
request  of  the  President  or  the  Attorney 
General,  but  solely  at  the  request  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  In  connection  with  its  report  on 
Judge  Haynsworth,  the  Cocnmlttee  had  con- 
dudsd  that  It  would  In  the  future  change 
Its  form  of  evalustlon.  In  connection  with 
the  nomination  of  Judge  Carswell,  the  form 
of  evaluation  was  changed  to  a  simple  "qual- 
ified" or  "not  qualified"  and  a  more  extensive 
letter  was  submitted  to  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee disclaiming  any  investigation  of  po- 
litical or  Ideological  factors  and  expressly 
limiting  our  evaluation  to  professional  qual- 
illcatlons — Integrity,  temperament,  and  pro- 
fessional competence.  Thus  our  Committee 
wrote: 

"With  respect  to  nominations  for  the  Su- 
preme Court,  the  Committee  has  tradition- 
ally limited  its  investigation  to  the  opinions 
of  a  cross-section  of  the  best  informed 
Judges  and  lawyers  as  to  the  integrity.  Ju- 
dicial temperament  and  professional  com- 
petence of  the  proposed  nominee.  It  has 
always  recognized  that  the  selection  of  a 
member  of  the  Supreme  Court  Involves  many 
other  factors  of  a  broad  political  and  ideo- 
logical nature  within  the  discretion  of  the 
President  and  the  Senate  but  beyond  the 
special  competence  of  this  Committee.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  opinion  of  this  Committee  is 
limited  to  the  areas  of  its  investigation." 

The  Committee  had  previously  investigated 
Judge  Carswell  In  connection  with  bis  ap- 
pointments to  the  District  Court  and  the 
Fifth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals.  In  each  case 
he  had  been  found  'well  qualified"  for  the 
post  to  which  be  was  being  advanced. 
Nevertheless  the  Committee  made  an  exten- 
sive further  investigation  In  connection  with 
his  nomination  for  the  Supreme  Court.  Thir- 
teen circuit  Judges  of  the  Fifth  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals  were  interviewed,  as  were  a  num- 
ber of  district  Judges  sitting  in  the  State  of 
Florida.  None  of  these  Judges  expressed 
doubts  as  to  Judge  Carswell's  Integrity,  tem- 
perament or  competence.  Most  were  en- 
thusiastically In  t%yot  of  his  appointment. 
The  only  outspoken  opponent  expressed  bis 


opposition  on  Ideological  grounds  rather  than 
those  of  professional  adequacy.  For  example, 
one  Judge  said  "the  appointment  is  one  of 
the  best  the  President  could  have  made";  one 
judge  pointed  out  that  Judge  Carswell  had 
sat  on  the  circuit  for  eleven  hearing  weeks 
during  his  tenure  as  district  Judge,  which 
Is  the  equivalent  of  a  full  year's  work  on  the 
court  of  appeals  and  that  this  was  primarily 
because  of  his  ability  and  his  willingness  to 
do  extra  work:  another  spoke  of  blm  as  a 
"very  strong  Judge"  and  spoke  of  the  "sound- 
ness of  his  thinking":  another  commented 
on  the  excellence  of  his  handling  of  two 
school  board  cases:  another  spoke  of  him  as 
"highly  regarded"  and  said  be  "stood  out 
like  a  ripe  apple  for  the  appointment";  an- 
other said  t.iat  he  was  "100%  able"  and  that 
the  President  "could  not  get  a  better  man"; 
another  spoke  of  him  as  "a  man  for  this  time 
and  place";  another  spoke  of  blm  as  a  "real 
topnotcher — capable  of  scholarly  work — 
capable  of  carrying  a  heavy  load";  another 
spoke  of  him  "as  good  as  they  will  find — able 
and  vigorous — no  Cardozo  but  he  will  be 
goot:";  another  spoke  of  him  as  "sensitive 
and  compassionate  with  everything  that  goes 
to  making  a  good  Judge." 

With  respect  to  the  civil  rights  issue,  one 
Judge  thought  he  was  too  backward  but  the 
others  expressed  no  reservation.  One  after 
another  said  that  they  were  sure  that  he 
would  not  waver  from  bis  duty,  that  he  would 
be  "absolutely  fair  on  civil  rights  issues."  His 
early  political  speech  and  sympathy  for  seg- 
regration  were  not  regarded  as  insurmount- 
able obstacles.  As  one  Judge  said  "As  a  youth 
he  followed  the  philosophy  of  the  area — as 
for  dvll  rights  he  is  not  a  segregationist,  he 
win  be  perfectly  fair — I  do  not  know  which 
group  on  the  Supreme  Court  he  will  agree 
with."  Another  said  that,  like  many  district 
Judges,  Judge  Carswell  "got  bis  knuckles 
rapped  several  times"  before  the  ClvU  Rights 
Act  became  law  but  that  he  had  done  well 
since  then.  With  the  one  exception  men- 
tioned, the  Judges  were  not  disturbed  by  the 
number  of  reversals  Judge  Carswell  bad  sus- 
tained. They  spoke  well  of  the  quality  of  his 
opinions  even  In  cases  which  were  reversed. 

The  fifth  circuit  lawyers  who  were  Inter- 
viewed bad  an  uniformly  excellent  opinion 
of  Judge  Carswell  as  a  district  Judge.  They 
regarded  htm  as  an  adequate  although  not 
outstanding  scholar.  They  believed  him  fair 
and  liked  the  way  he  ran  his  court.  They 
spoke  of  him  as  "hard  nosed"  In  keeping  his 
cases  moving.  They  said  he  would  occasion- 
ally "chew  out"  lawyers  that  were  too  slow. 
Each  of  the  lawyers,  both  white  and  black, 
stated  that  they  bad  never  known  Judge 
Carswell  to  show  discourtesy  to  any  lawyers 
or  litigant  and  that  his  Impatience  with  de- 
lay fell  on  lawyers  regardless  of  color.  The 
deans  of  the  law  schools  closest  to  bis  district 
also  spoke  of  his  scholarship  as  adequate  but 
not  exceptional. 

Early  in  bis  career  as  a  district  Judge, 
Judge  Carswell  was  selected  by  Chief  Justice 
Warren  to  be  one  of  the  relatively  few  Judges 
to  serve  on  a  committee  of  the  Judicial 
Conference  of  the  United  States.  Subse- 
quently Judge  Carswell  was  elected  by  the 
fifty-eight  district  Judges  of  the  fifth  circuit 
to  represent  them  as  a  member  of  that  Judi- 
cial Conference.  Judges  from  northern  cir- 
cuits who  had  worked  with  Judge  Carswell 
were  also  interviewed.  To  the  extent  that  they 
were  m  a  position  to  evaluate  him,  they  all 
regarded  blm  as  adequate,  and  the  two 
northern  chief  Judges  who  had  worked  with 
him  the  most  were  enthusiastically  in  his 
favor. 

Judge  Carswell's  publisbed  opinions  were 
surveyed.  They  were  unexceptional,  reflecting 
the  work  of  a  district  such  as  the  Northern 
District  of  Florida  which  has  no  large  city 
or  commercial  center.  Tbey  neither  gave 
promise  of  outstanding  scholarship  nor  did 
they  foreclose  it.  Very  few  of  the  cases  In 
which  came  before  him  were  ultimately  ap- 
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pealed.  The  numl>er  of  reversals  in  relation 
to  those  which  were  appealed  was  relatively 
high'  but  these  statistics  were  greatly  af- 
fected by  the  reversaU  in  the  fields  of  dvU 
rights  and  habeas  corpus — fields  in  which 
concepts  were  changing  with  some  rapidity. 
In  relation  to  the  thousands  of  cases  which 
were  disposed  of  by  Judge  Carswell  over  a 
twelve-year  period,  the  percentage  of  rever- 
sals was  small. 

Opposition  to  confirmation  developed 
within  the  legal  profession— most  outspoken 
among  lawyers  who  had  represented  civil 
rights  groups,  law  school  faculties  and  law- 
yers in  the  Urger  cities.  Contentions  of  pro- 
fessional Inadequacy  were  based  upon  his 
opinions  and  reversals  and  upon  certain  spe- 
cific complaints.  Three  out-of-state  lawyers 
testified  before  the  Senate  Committee  that 
they  bad  appeared  before  Judge  Carswell  on 
clvU  rights  matters  and  that  be  was  biased 
against  them  and  had  expressed  bias  against 
out-of-sUte  Uwyers.  (Other  out-of-state 
lawyers  interviewed  by  our  Committee,  In- 
cluding black  lawyers  who  handled  civil 
rlghU  cases,  expressed  a  contrary  view.)  In 
addition  to  attacks  based  upon  bis  expressed 
sympathy  for  segregation  before  he  l)ecame  a 
Judge,  it  was  claimed  that  in  bis  testimony 
before  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  Judge 
Carswell  had  shown  a  lack  of  candor  In  avoid- 
ing, an  admission  that  a  golf  club  of  which 
be  was  an  incorporator  bad  had  as  Its  pur- 
pose the  perpetuation  of  segregation  and  In 
giving  Inconsistent  answers  as  to  whether  or 
not  be  was  an  Incorporator  of  this  club. 

Beyond  these  criticisms  a  body  of  opposi- 
tion also  developed  from  those  who  argued 
that  Judge  Carswell  lacked  the  distinction 
requisite  for  Supreme  Court  appointment.  It 
was  said  that  the  President  was  entitled  to 
appoint  a  southerner,  a  EepubUcan,  a  con- 
servative, but  that  be  should  find  a  more 
distinguished  representative  of  these  polit- 
ical groups — that  something  more  than  un- 
exceptional service  In  the  federal  courts  was 
required. 

Under  these  circumstances  Judge  Cars- 
well's opponents  urged  our  Committee  to 
reevaluate  him  as  "not  qualified."  The  Com- 
mittee reconvened,  considered  the  new  facU 
and  argumenU  developed  during  the  Senate 
hearings  and  declined  to  change  its  earUer 
evaluation  of  "qualified."  Subsequently  our 
Committee  was  urged  by  these  opponents  to 
redefine  its  evaluation  in  order  to  make  clear 
that  while  Judge  Carswell  was  "qualified",  he 
was  not  "weU  qualified."  The  Committee  de- 
cUned  to  do  this,  leaving  its  carefully  ex- 
pressed letter  to  the  Senate  Committee  to 
speak  for  ItseU  without  reiterating  Its  find- 
ing In  negative  form. 

The  intense  public  Interest  in  the  present 
appointment  raises  questions  both  as  to  our 
Committee's  procedures  and  scope  of  action 
and  as  to  the  standards  which  it  applies. 
I 

Perhaps  the  basic  question  Is  whether  the 
American  Bar  Association  should  forgo  al- 
together Its  effort  to  assist  In  the  selection 
of  Justices  for  the  Supreme  Court.  The  in- 
tense public  interest  In  nominations  to  the 
Supreme  Court  assures  extensive  scrutiny  of 
each  nominee.  The  ABA  Committee  cannot 
make  a  plenary  recommendation  to  the  Sen- 
ate because  It  Is  unable  to  take  a  position  on 
political  and  Ideological  factors  which  may 
dominate  the  question  of  confirmation.  The 
question  of  professional  qualifications  is  fre- 
quently lost  and  distorted  in  the  conflict  of 


» Of  4,000  matters  decided  by  Judge  Cars- 
weU  only  110  were  appealed.  Of  these,  43  were 
reversed.  The  69%  figure  circulated  by  Co- 
lumbia University  Law  StudenU  was  grossly 
misleading.  It  was  based  upon  only  17  re- 
ported opinions  and  included  reversals  re- 
sulting from  Intervening  changes  in  the  posi- 
tion of  the  appellate  courts. 
«24— Part  10 


political  and  ideological  viewpoints.  The  wide 
range  between  a  nomination  which  is  ideal 
In  terms  of  professional  qualifications  and 
one  which  Is  so  bad  that  it  should  be  actively 
opposed  for  inadequate  professional  quali- 
fications U  likely  to  place  the  Association 
regularly  in  a  position  of  supporting  a 
nomination  less  than  Ideal.  Accordingly,  it 
is  said,  the  action  of  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation will  become  an  incident  to  be  ex- 
ploited by  partisans  in  a  broader  political  and 
ideological  confilct  but  never  a  true  standard 
for  Senate  guidance;  yet  the  violence  of  these 
political  and  ideological  controversies  may 
impair  the  usefulness  of  the  ABA  Judiciary 
Committee  in  Its  evaluation  of  nominees  to 
other  federal  courts. 

In  answer,  however,  I  suggest  that  al- 
though the  investigation  conducted  for  the 
American  Bar  Association  cannot  be  plenary 
or  perfect,  it  makes  a  contribuUon  of  some 
value.  The  investigaUon  of  the  nominee's 
professional  quaUflcatlons  by  the  Association 
is  likely  to  be  more  impartial  than  that  con- 
ducted by  partisans.  It  will  furnish  some 
counterbalance  to  emotionally  exaggerated 
criticism.  If  the  procedures  or  standards  of 
the  ABA  Committee  are  at  present  unsatis- 
factory, an  effort  should  be  made  to  Improve 
them  before  deciding  to  abandon  its  work. 

n 

A  second  basic  question  Is  whether  the 
American  Bar  Association  Committee  should 
attempt  to  evaluate  poUtical  and  ideological 
factors.  It  has  been  the  traditional  pracUce 
of  the  Committee  to  Ignore  these  factors  as 
long  as  they  have  not  affected  the  nominee's 
judicial  and  professional  conduct  beyond  ac- 
ceptable limits.  Yet  the  pubUc  disregards 
these  self-imposed  Umltetlons  and  construes 
any  favorable  report  by  it  as  an  "endorse- 
ment." Further,  some  senators  have  com- 
plained because  the  recommendatton  Is  not 
"plenary." 

Tentatively,  I  suggest  that  the  American 
Bar  Association  would  be  well  advised  to 
continue  Its  present  poUcy.  The  Association 
has  no  special  competence  as  to  poUtlcal  and 
ideological  matters.  They  must  be  left  as 
political  questions  for  the  president  and  the 
Senate  alone.  Further,  a  committee  erf  the 
ABA  could  not  readUy  be  placed  In  a  posi- 
tion to  speak  for  its  membership  in  such 
matters. 

m 

Should  Supreme  Court  nominees  be  eval- 
uated by  the  standing  Committee  on  the 
Federal  Judiciary  as  at  present  or  by  some 
different  represenUtlve  of  the  American  Bar 
Association?  Is  there  a  latent  conflict  be- 
tween the  Committee's  relationship  as  an  ad- 
vlstw  of  the  Attorney  General  with  respect 
to  district  court  and  court  of  appeals  ap- 
pointments and  Ito  public  evaluation  of  the 
president's  nomlnaUons  to  the  Supreme 
Court  as  to  which  the  ABA  Committee  Is  no 
longer  consulted?  There  is  concern  that  vio- 
lent political  and  Ideological  conflicts  sur- 
rounding Supreme  Court  nominations  may 
damage  the  standing  of  this  Committee  and 
impair  its  usefulness  in  connection  with  the 
other  federal  courts.  Further,  some  believe 
that  a  broader  group  not  limited  to  pracUc- 
ing  lawyers  should  be  created  which  would 
include  representatives  of  law  school  faculties 
as  well  as  other  segments  of  the  profession. 

Counter  arguments  are  that  the  present 
Committee  is  accustomed  to  working  to- 
gether; It  reports  rapidly  on  at  least  forty 
Judges  a  year.  Its  procedures  are  well  known 
to  the  profession;  lawyers  and  Judges 
throughout  the  country  are  accustomed  to 
working  with  It;  as  to  the  other  federal 
coxirts  lU  work  has  been  overwhelmingly 
supported  by  the  profession.  A  larger  group 
might  be  unwieldy  and  If  It  Is  too  large  It 
will  be  prey  to  the  same  partisan  and  Ideo- 
logical conflicts  that  dominate  the  confir- 
mation controversy. 


Our  Committee  would,  of  course,  offer  its 
services  and  all  possible  cooperation  to  any 
group  the  Association  might  select  to  per- 
form this  work.  If  desirable,  the  work  of  the 
Association  could  be  more  extensively  for- 
malized by  having  Its  Judiciary  Committee 
make  the  first  evaluation  and  leave  to  an- 
other group  or  an  expanded  group  the  ques- 
tion of  the  action  the  Association  should 
take  as  to  a  particular  nomination.  The  pro- 
cedures devised  could  be  adjusted  to  greatly 
increase  public  exposure  which  has  been 
minimized  under  present  procedures  which 
were  developed  to  accommodate  Informal 
and  confidential  reports  to  the  Attorney 
General. 

IV 

What  standard  of  competence  should  be 
applied  by  the  ABA  Committee?  The  re- 
quirements of  Integrity  and  temperament 
are  the  same  for  all  courts.  The  question  is 
whether  there  is  a  difference  oetween  the 
professional  competence  required  for  the 
federal  courts  of  appeals  and  that  for  the 
Supreme  Court,  whether  there  Is  a  minimum 
requirement  of  greater  stature  which  can 
be  measured  In  narrow  terms  of  compe- 
tence. 

Over  three  hundred  law  school  teachers, 
including  the  deans  of  law  schools  of  Har- 
vard, Yale,  Columbia,  New  York  University, 
Pennsylvania,  V.CJjJk...  Notre  Dame,  Catho- 
lic University,  Valparaiso,  Georgetown,  In- 
diana, Rutgers,  Illinois,  the  University  of 
Connecticut,  and  the  University  of  Toledo, 
signed  a  petition  circulated  by  the  President 
of  the  Association  of  the  Bar  of  the  City 
of  New  York  and  two  past  presldenU  of 
that  Association  which  asserted  that  Judge 
Carswell  was  not  only  not  competent  to  sit 
on  the  Supreme  Court  but  that  he  also 
lacked  "the  legal  or  mental  qualifications" 
essential  for  his  present  service  on  the  Fifth 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals.  Others  signing 
the  petition  Included  a  former  Attorney 
General,  a  former  federal  Judge  and  the 
senior  partners  of  some  large  city  law  firms. 

This  view  as  to  ctHnpetence  contrasts 
sharply  with  the  praise  for  Judge  Cars- 
well  expressed  by  the  Judges  and  lawyers  of 
the  PUth  Clrcvat  to  which  I  referred  earUer. 
With  a  high  degree  of  enthusiasm  they  en- 
dorsed Judge  Carswell  not  only  as  a  well 
qualified  member  of  his  present  court  but  as 
a  fit  member  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

This  sharp  conflict  of  view  shows  the  wide 
range  of  opinion  as  to  the  acceptable  quaUfl- 
catlons of  a  federal  appellate  Judge  and  a 
Supreme  Court  Justice.  Heretofore  a  man 
who  luid  served  successfully  for  twelve  years 
as  a  federal  district  Judge  and  for  over  a 
year  as  a  member  of  a  federal  court  of  ap- 
peals* would  have  been  accepted  as  at 
least  having  minimally  satisfactory  profes- 
sional qualifications  for  the  Supreme  Court — 
In  the  absence  of  some  specific  wrongdoing. 

The  suggestion  has  been  made  that  our 
Committee  report  favorably  only  upon  those 
nominees. whom  it  regards  as  among  the  best 
available  for  appointment  to  the  Supreme 
Court.  It  Is  said  that,  by  reporting  favorably 
on  less  qualified  nominees,  the  Conunlttee 
encourages  mediocre  appointments  and  that 
some  senators  wbould  vote  against  confirma- 
tion of  nominees  who  are  not  "well  quali- 
fied." Yet,  if  the  Committee  withholds  a 
favorable  report  from  any  nominee  it  would 
not  regard  as  among  the  best  available,  would 
it  not  be  attempting  to  so  narrowly  circum- 
scribe the  president's  choice  that  iU  views 
would  be  disregarded  by  both  the  presi- 
dent and  the  Senate?  Such  a  narrow  toler- 
ance could  also  conflict  with  proper  poUtical 
factors  such  as  selection  by  geographic  re- 
gion. Because  certain  types  of  Important 
federal  cases  tend  to  be  concentrated  in 
certain  large  cities,  Judges  and  lawyers  from 


:  Including  time  spent  with  court  of  ap- 
peals as  a  district  judge. 
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these  cltlee  would  have  •dv»ntages  over  those 
from  less  active  courts. 

An  IntermedUte  position  Is  possible  and 
should  be  explored.  The  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation could  make  two  evaluations  by  apply- 
ing both  a  minimum  and  an  Ideal  standard 
and  stating  explicitly  whether  the  nominee 
meets  either  or  both.  The  distinction  between 
the  higher  and  lower  standards  might  affect 
the  vote  of  some  senators.  Further,  the  dual 
standard  would  hopefully  encourage  a  Presi- 
dent to  attempt  to  satisfy  the  higher  stand- 
ard. This  practice  is  consistent  with  that  of 
our  Committee  as  to  other  federal  courts  and 
Is  now  possible  because  our  Committee  has 
more  time  for  investigation  than  It  had  un- 
der prior  administrations. 


It  haa  been  suggested  that  the  Committee 
should  submit  a  more  extensive  report  to  the 
Senate  summarizing  the  facts  regarding  the 
nominee  and  giving  the  Committee's  reasons 
for  Its  views.  This  would  present  In  a  con- 
cise, convenient  form  the  relevant  material 
regarding  the  nominee  and  supply  a  ready 
explanation  for  the  Committee's  position. 

Usually  It  has  not  been  necessary  to  do 
this  because  In  the  case  of  a  controversial 
nominee  a  representative  of  our  Committee 
treatlfles  before  the  Senate  Committee,  a  step 
which  was  omitted  in  the  case  of  Judge  Cars- 
well  because  the  hearings  were  abbreviated. 
To  get  concurrence  of  13  widely  separated 
membera  to  all  details  of  an  extensive  opin- 
ion would  seriously  delay  our  Committee's 
action.  The  Conunlttee  has  been  against  such 
a  procedure  In  the  past. 


Should  the  Committee  report  to  the  Sen- 
ate before  the  commencement  of  the  Sen- 
ate hearings  as  It  does  now  or  should  It 
•wait  the  conclusion  of  the  Senate  hearings? 
It  Is.  of  course,  impossible  for  the  Committee 
to  match  the  combined  investigative  forces 
of  the  press,  radio  and  television  as  well  as 
those  of  the  proponents  and  opponents  of  a 
controversial  nominee.  It  would  have  an  ad- 
vantage by  awaiting  the  coVectlon  of  all  of 
the  (acts  and  would  also  benefit  from  the 
opinions  expressed  during  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee hearings.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
earlier  the  Committee's  evaluation,  the  less 
likelihood  that  It  will  be  distorted  by  parti- 
san considerations  which  Intensify  during 
the  confirmation  hearings  and  which  might 
Impair  the  best  sources  of  Information  re- 
garding the  nominee.  It  is  also  desirable  for 
representatives  of  the  Bar  to  speak  promptly 
on  the  question  of  professional  qualifica- 
tions, rather  than  waiting  for  the  formation 
of  less  Informed  opinion  which  Is  more  likely 
to  respond  to  piolltlcal  and  Ideological  fac- 
tors. It  being  the  practice  of  the  Committee 
to  regard  its  investigation  as  open  until  con- 
firmation Is  voted  or  rejected.  It  would  seem 
the  better  course  to  report  as  soon  as  possible 
after  the  Committee's  investigation  Is  com- 
pleted and  to  revise  the  Committee's  evalua- 
tion if  Hirwry  In  the  light  of  subsequently 
developed  facta. 

As  a  oompoalte  thesis  against  which  to  re- 
quest criticism.  I  suggest  that  the  Commit- 
tee follow  Its  usual  lines  of  Investigation  but 
that  It  evaluate  the  nominee  against  both 
minimum  standards  of  professional  com- 
petence and  those  which  would  limit  nomi- 
nees to  the  best  available  in  the  same  Judicial 
circuit.  I  also  suggest  that  careful  considera- 
tion be  given  to  the  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages of  having  the  President  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  appoint  an  ad  hoc 
committee  (or  each  Supreme  Court  nomina- 
tion to  consist  of  himself  and  six  or  eight 
others,  at  least  half  of  whom  are  past  pr«sl- 
dents  of  the  Aaaodatton,  to  review  the 
evaluation  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  and 
to  recommend  appropriate  action.  This  could 
have  the  advantage  of  ensuring  dellberate- 


ness  and  giving  the  public  a  better  under- 
atandlng  of  the  basis  for  Association  action. 
It  would  broaden  the  base  of  Association 
support  for  the  action  it  decides  to  take. 

CONCLUSION 

One  clear  lesson  which  we  have  learned  In 
the  past  year  is  that  the  American  public  Is 
deeply  concerned  with  the  well  being  of  Its 
Supreme  Court.  Whether  this  concern  is 
ideological,  political,  emotional  or  a  respect 
for  past  achievement,  the  people  of  this 
country  want  a  Supreme  Court  of  which  they 
can  be  proud.  The  professional  qualification 
of  a  nominee  Is  only  one  of  several  factors 
which  contributes  to  Its  image  of  Integrity, 
fairness  and  Justice.  In  some  ways  It  Is 
among  the  least  dramatic  factors  yet  the 
teaching  of  the  public  reaction  to  the  last 
two  nominations  is  that  the  people  of  the 
country  are  as  concerned  with  the  high  pro- 
fessional quality  of  this  Court  as  they  are 
with  Its  political  and  ideological  leaning. 
We  have  a  great  opportunity  in  satisfying 
this  public  Instinct.  It  Is  worthy  of  the  best 
thinking  of  every  member  of  our  profession. 
Our  Committee  earnestly  Invites  your 
thoughts. 


8.  3760— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
TO  ESTABLISH  A  COMMISSION  TO 
CONSIDER  A  MERGER  OP  THE 
TRANSPORTATION  REGULATORY 
AGENCIES 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce today  a  bill  to  establish  a  Commis- 
sion on  Transportation  Regulatory  Agen- 
cies to  study  and  malce  recommendations 
with  respect  to  the  regulation  of  trans- 
portation by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board,  and  the  Pederal  Maritime  Com- 
mission. This  Commission  would  be  spe- 
cifically established  to  consider  the  de- 
sirability and  feasibility  of  a  merger  of 
these  three  agencies  and,  if  found  to  be 
both  feasible  and  desirable,  to  make  a  de- 
tailed recommendation  with  regard  to 
the  nature,  powers,  function,  and  organi- 
zation of  the  proposed  new  agency. 

The  reasons  in  support  of  a  merger  of 
the  three  transportation  regulatory 
agencies  are  apparent.  Transportation 
reaches  into  every  phase  and  facet  of  our 
existence.  It  Is  without  any  question  our 
country's  most  Important  industry. 
Transportation  accounts  for  20  cents  of 
every  dollar  spent  by  individuals  and  cor- 
porations, with  expenditures  totaling  well 
over  $100  billion  annually. 

In  spite  of  these  substantial  figures, 
the  fragmentation  of  transportation  reg- 
ulation continues.  It  is  difficult  to  regard 
as  satisfactory  or  acceptable  a  national 
transportation  regulatory  policy  under 
which,  for  example,  the  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Board  can  authorize  subsidized 
common  carrier  air  passenger  service 
when  discontinuance  between  the  same 
communities  of  nonsubsidized  common 
carrier  rail  passenger  service  Is  being 
contemporaneously  approved  by  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission.  I  believe 
that  one  regulatory  agency  must  be  re- 
sponsible for  harmonizing  Pederal  ac- 
tions in  Intercity  transportation. 

The  intent  and  purpose  of  my  proposal 
is  to  consider  the  need  for  coordinating  a 
national  transportation  system  by  water. 
highway,  rail,  and  air.  It  is  designed  to 
provide  fair  regulation  of  all  modes  of 
transportation  and  to  promote  safe,  ade- 
quate,   and    economical    transportatioQ 


services.  These  objectives  can,  in  my 
judgment,  be  fulfilled  only  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  new  transportation  regu- 
latory agency  performing  the  functions 
that  the  existing  three  transportation 
agencies  are  presently  designed  to  per- 
form. 

The  proposal  for  a  single  independent 
agency  for  economic  regulation  of  all 
modes  of  transportation  is  not  new.  Such 
a  suggestion  was  made  in  1934  by  the 
Federal  coordinator  of  transportation, 
in  1937  by  the  VS.  Senate  Select  Com- 
mittee to  Investigate  the  Executive  Agen- 
cies of  the  Government,  in  1949  by  the 
Sawyer  report,  and  in  1960  by  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Maritime  Board. 

In  1961,  the  report  of  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee  by  its  Special  Study 
Group  on  Transportation  Policies  in  the 
United  States  recommended  the  crea- 
tion of  a  new  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation and  a  single  independent  agency 
for  economic  regulation  of  all  modes  of 
transportation.  Congress  has  enacted  the 
first  proposal;  we  should  now  enact  the 
second. 

Mr.  President,  no  other  nation  possesses 
the  vast  network  of  surface  transpor- 
tation, both  common  carrier  and  private, 
that  stretches  over  our  country.  Nor 
does  any  other  nation  possess  the  air 
route  mileage  or  the  vast  fleet  of  planes 
maintained  and  operated  within  this 
country.  Of  even  greater  significance  is 
the  fact  that  common  carrier  systems  of 
other  coimtries,  with  the  exception  of 
shipping,  are  generally  owned  and  op- 
erated by  their  governments.  Our  coun- 
try, on  the  other  hand,  has  opted  for  the 
development  of  privately  owned  carrier 
systems  and  has  relied  upon  the  force  of 
competition  to  maintain  efficiency.  To 
insure  adequate  protection  of  the  public 
interest  we  have  created  regulatory  com- 
missions composed  of  specialists  in  par- 
ticular fields  to  resolve  equitably  such 
problems  as  the  control  of  excessive 
competition,  the  restraint  of  monopolistic 
practices,  and  the  promotion  of  new 
forms  of  competition. 

We  would  be  loathe  to  reverse  this  ap- 
proach which  has  for  the  most  part  been 
successful.  The  argument  that  transpor- 
tation regulatory  agencies  should  be 
abolished  outright  must  be  rejected.  At 
the  same  time,  most  would  agree  that 
transportation  p>olicy  should  be  coordi- 
nated and  welded  Into  an  integrated 
whole:  yet  there  is  little  if  any  coordi- 
nation today  among  the  three  transpor- 
tation regulatory  agencies.  We  have  an 
abundance  of  facilities  and  services,  but 
because  each  mode  of  transportation  is 
regulated  without  reference  to  the  other, 
there  is  an  overall  excess  of  transporta- 
tion capacity  and  a  misallocatlon  of  re- 
sources. 

Closely  related  to  the  need  for  co- 
ordinated regulation  is  the  concept  of 
practical  intermodal  transportation.  I 
believe  that  the  present  system  increas- 
ingly Impedes  the  development  of  inter- 
modal transportation  and  that  a  merger 
of  the  three  existing  agencies  would  al- 
leviate such  problem  areas  as  through 
rates  and  shipper-carrier  liability  for 
cargoes.  In  its  April  4  issue,  Traffic 
World,  the  weddy  magazine  of  trans- 
portation maiugement,  commented: 
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r&r  be  It  from  us  to  disagree  with  the 
proposal  that  one  agency  should  be  created 
to  take  the  place  of  the  three  presently-exist- 
ing federal  regulatory  bodies  for  transporta- 
tion—the ICC,  the  Pederal  Maritime  Com- 
mission and  the  ClvU  Aeronautics  Board. 
With  the  rapidly  growing  demand  by  trans- 
port-service users  for  'Intermodality"  In 
connection  with  freight  contalnerlzatlon,  we 
continue  to  harp  on  the  theme  that  consoli- 
dation of  the  ICC,  the  CAB,  and  the  PMC 
into  one  agency  for  regulation  of  the  various 
types  of  carriers  separately  and  Intermodally 
will  be  effected  eventually — the  sooner  the 
better. 

I  am  sure  that  those  who  oppose  this 
proposal  will  contend  that  the  result  of 
a  merger  of  these  three  regulatory  agen- 
cies will  simply  be  to  amalgamate  the 
bureaucracy  and  to  create  a  regTilatory 
supermonster.  I  recognize  that  this  could 
be  the  result  if  we  do  not  at  the  time  of 
merger  provide  for  revision  of  the  basic 
responsibilities,  organization,  and  proce- 
dures of  the  three  existing  agencies. 

To  avoid  this  problem,  we  should  adopt 
such  improvements  as  the  combined  ex- 
perience of  the  existing  agencies  indi- 
cates msiy  be  desirable.  In  addition.  I 
suggest  that  consideration  should  be 
given  to  the  following  procedures. 

First,  imless  any  party  who  is  adverse- 
ly affected  by  the  decision  of  a  hearing 
examiner  appeaL  his  decision  to  the 
Commission,  or  the  Commission  of  its 
own  initiative  desires  to  undertake  such 
a  review,  the  decision  of  the  hearing 
examiner  will  be  final  and  conclusive 
both  as  to  findings  of  fact  and  as  to  law 
and  as  such  promulgated  as  an  order  of 
the  Commission. 

Second,  to  facilitate  Commission  ac- 
tion on  cases  of  lesser  importance,  the 
Commission  will,  at  the  direction  of  the 
Chairman  be  divided  into  panels  of 
three  to  consider  appeals  from  the  hear- 
ing examiner  with  the  panel  decision 
being  final  in  such  cases. 

Third,  in  important  cases,  appeals 
from  the  hearing  examiner  will  be  re- 
solved by  the  Commission  en  banc. 

Fourth,  cases  of  paramount  national 
importance  will  be  assigned  directly  to 
the  full  Commission  for  hearing  and  de- 
cision, with  initial  hearings  and  other 
matters  before  hearing  examinees  elimi- 
nated. 

Fifth,  responsibility  for  each  Commis- 
sion opinion  will  be  assigned  to  an  in- 
dividuiil  Commissioner  in  a  manner  simi- 
lar to  customary  appellate  court 
practice. 

If  procedures  of  this  type  are  adrpted. 
I  believe  that  such  existing  problems 
as  inordinate  delay,  considerable  cost, 
and  inefficient  administration  should  be 
alleviated. 

In  recent  months  we  have  heard  an 
increasingly  large  number  of  calls  for 
coordinated  and  balanced  transporta- 
tion. These  calls  have  come  from  various 
quarters — from  representatives  of  St  -tes 
and  local  governments,  from  a  constmier 
group  headed  by  Mr.  Ralph  Nader,  from 
spokesmen  for  the  affected  industries, 
and  from  a  Wall  Street  Journal  corre- 
spondent, Mr.  Louis  M.  Kohlmeier, 
Jr.,  in  his  book,  the  Regulators. 

In  addition,  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Commerce  Committee  (Mr. 
Maghttsoh).  on  behalf  of  himself  and 
other  Senators,  has  introduced  and  held 


hearings  on  the  National  Transportation 
Act.  The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  create 
regional  commissions  to  assist  in  the  de- 
velopment of  balanced  and  coordinated 
transportation  systems.  I  support  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  proposed  National  Trans- 
portation Act,  and  the  measure  which  I 
introduce  is  complementary  to  these 
objectives. 

In  my  judgment,  we  must  insure  a 
coordinated  effort  both  in  the  planning 
and  development  of  highway,  waterway, 
railway,  and  airway  systems  and  in  the 
regulation  of  the  common  carriers  who 
use  these  systems.  Only  then  will  the 
overriding  national  policy  be  fulfilled. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Metcalf)  .  The  bill  will  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriately  referred  and. 
without  objection,  the  bUl  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3760),  to  provide  for  a 
Commission  on  Transportation  Regula- 
tory Agencies  to  study  and  make  recom- 
mendations with  respect  to  the  regula- 
tion of  transportation  by  certain  Federal 
agencies,  introduced  by  Mr.  Baker. 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

S.  3760 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  ossembled, 

ESTABUSHMENT    OF   COIUOSSIOIf 

Sbction  1.  There  Is  hereby  established  a 
commission  to  be  known  as  the  Commiaslon 
on  Transportation  Regulatory  Agencies 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Commis- 
sion"). 

KKMBXKSHIP 

Sec.  2.  The  Commission  shall  be  com- 
posed o(  nine  members  who  are  not  (uUtlme 
officers  or  employees  of  t^e  federal  govern- 
ment and  who  shall  be  i^polnted  as  follows: 

(a)  three  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  one  of  whom  shall  be 
designated  as  Chairman  by  the  President; 

(b)  three  appointed  by  the  President  ol 
the  Senate;  and 

(c)  three  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

FUNCnONB   or  THE   COMMISSIOK 

Sec.  S.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  study 
the  organization,  structure,  and  purpose*  o( 
the  regulation  of  transportation  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission,  and  the  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Board  and  shall  determine  and  report 
upon  the  feasibility  and  deairabillty  of  a 
merger  of  these  three  agencies,  or  such  other 
form  of  organization  as  the  Commission  nay 
deem  desirable.  In  carrying  out  this  responsi- 
bility, the  Conunlsslon  shall  consider,  among 
such  other  factors  as  it  deems  relevant,  the 
need  (or: 

(1)  developing,  coordinating,  the  preserv- 
ing a  national  transportation  system  by 
water,   highway,  rail,   and   air; 

(2)  providing  (air  and  lmp«tftlal  regulation 
o(  all  modes  of  transportation; 

(3)  promoting  safe,  adequate,  economical, 
and  efficient  transportation  service; 

(4)  fostering  sound  economic  conditions 
In  transportation  and  among  the  several 
carriers;  and 

(5)  encouraging  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  reasonable  charges  (Or  trans- 
portation services  without  unjust  discrimi- 
nations, undue  preferences,  or  unfair  com- 
petitive practices. 

(b)  If  the  Commission  concludes  that  the 
merger  of  the   Interstate   Commerce   Com- 


mission, the  Federal  Maritime  Commlssiozt. 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  would  not  be 
feasible  ot  desirable.  It  shall  so  report,  stat- 
ing its  reasons  and  making  reconunenda- 
tlons  for  the  improvement  of  the  organiza- 
tion, methods  and  operation  of  the  existing 
agencies.  If  It  concludes  that  such  a  merger 
would  be  both  feasible  and  desirable.  It  shall 
BO  report,  stating  its  reasons,  and  shall  make 
specific  reconunendatlons  with  respect  to 
the  nature,  powers,  and  functions  of  the 
proposed  regulatory  agency  and  its  relation- 
ship to  the  President,  the  Congress,  the 
Judiciary,  the  public,  and  the  carriers  to  be 
regulated. 

COOPERATION  BY  EXECUTIVE  DEPAATMENTS, 
AGENCIES,  AND  THE  CONGRESS 

Sec.  4.  The  Commission  is  authorized  to 
request  and  accept  from  any  executive  de- 
partment, agency,  or  congressional  commit- 
tee any  information  and  assistance  deemed 
necessary  to  carry  out  its  functions  under 
this  statute.  Each  department,  agency,  or 
congressional  committee  is  authorized,  to  the 
extent  permitted  by  law  and  within  the  lim- 
its of  available  funds,  to  furnish  informa- 
tion and  assistance  to  the  Commission. 

COMPENSATION  OF  COMMISSION 

Sec.  5.  Each  member  of  the  Commission 
shall  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  SlOO  for  each 
day  such  member  is  engaged  upon  the  work 
of  the  Commission  and  shall  be  allowed 
travel  expenses,  including  a  per  diem  allow- 
ance. In  accordance  with  section  5703(b)  of 
title  S.  United  States  Code,  when  engaged 
in  the  performance  of  services  (or  the  Com- 
mission. 

febsonnxl  or  commissioh 

Sec.  6.  Without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  governing  ap- 
pointments in  the  competitive  service,  and 
the  provisions  of  chapter  fil  and  subchapter 
III  of  chapter  53  of  such  title,  relating  to 
classification  and  Oeneral  Schedule  pay 
rates — 

(1)  the  Commission  Is  authorised  to  ap- 
point an  Executive  Director  and  fix  his  basic 
pay  at  the  rate  provided  for  level  V  of  the 
Executive  Schedtile  by  section  5316  of  title  6. 
United  States  Code;  and 

(2)  with  the  approval  of  the  Commission, 
the  Executive  Director  is  authorized  to  ap- 
point and  fix  the  basic  pay  (at  respective 
rates  not  in  excess  of  the  maxlmwm  rate  of 
the  Oeneral  Schedule  in  section  6333  of  title 
5.  United  Stotes  Code)  of  such  additional 
personnel  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  fimction  of  the  Commission. 


ADMOnBTSATIVX  StnTOKT  ■ 

Sec  7.  The  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices shall  provide  administrative  support 
services  for  the  Commission  on  a  reimbursa- 
ble basis. 

BEPOST   TO    THE   PRXSmENT   ANB   THX    CONGRESS 
AND   TERMINATION 

Sec.  8.  The  Commission  shall,  not  later 
than  one  year  from  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  make  a  report  to  the  President  and 
the  Congress  with  respect  to  its  activities 
and  containing  Its  recommendations.  The . 
Commission  shall  terminate  thirty  days  after 
the  date  of  'he  submission  of  such  report. 

ATTTHORIZATTON 

Sec.  9.  There  is  authorised  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  amount  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 


TO  END  THE  DRAFT 

Mr,  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  congratulate,  and  wholeheartedly  en- 
dorse. President  Nixon's  statement  of  last 
week  on  ending  the  draft.  By  propoBinff 
to  return  to  an  aU-voIunteer  Armed 
Force,  the  President  has  recognized  the 
fact   that   compening  military  service 
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through  conscription  undermines  respect 
for  Oovemment  by  forcing  an  individual 
to  serve  when  and  in  the  manner  the 
Government  decides,  regardless  of  his 
own  values  and  abilities. 

Voluntary  service  and  freedom  go 
hand-in-hand.  Civilian  authority  over 
the  military  has  always  been  strongest 
in  those  nations  where  volunury  service 
has  been  used  most  consistently.  The 
United  States  has  relied  throughout  its 
history  on  a  voluntary  Armed  Force  ex- 
cept during  major  wars. 

Since  1948.  however,  the  draft  has  been 
with  us.  As  President  NL\on  so  rightly 
observed: 

We  have  Uved  with  the  draft  so  long  that 
too  many  of  \is  now  accept  it  as  a  normal 
part  of  American  life. 

Mr.  Nixon's  proposal  to  end  the  draft 
in  the  future,  and  to  remove  major  in- 
equities in  the  present  draft  system  im- 
mediately, is  just  what  is  needed  to  cor- 
rect this  misconception  of  what  is,  and 
what  is  not,  a  normal  part  of  American 
life. 

In  arriving  at  his  decision  to  end  the 
draft.  President  Nixon  took  two  basic 
factors  into  account.  On  the  one  hand, 
our  responsibilities  in  Vietnam  and  our 
overall  foreign  policy,  as  presently  de- 
fined, would  be  greatly  affected  by  an  im- 
mediate end  to  the  draft.  Also,  the  in- 
«rease  in  expenditures  to  provide  for  an 
all-volunteer  army  would  have  a  major 
budgetary  impact  on  the  economy.  On 
the  other  hand,  to  continue  the  present 
draft  system  would  be  to  support  and 
perpetuate  an  inherently  unjust  system, 
one  that  disrupts  the  lives  of  our  you::g 
men  on  a  discriminate  basis.  In  the 
President's  words: 

We  all  know  the  unfairness  of  the  present 
system,  no  matter  bow  just  we  try  to  ooalte  It. 

After  weighing  these  two  factors.  Pres- 
ident Nixon  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that— 

We  should  more  now  toward  ending  the 
draft,  nom  now  on,  the  objective  of  this 
Administration  la  to  reduce  draft  calls  to 
aaro,  subjaet  to  the  oTerrldtng  considerations 
of  national  security. 

I  fully  eoncur  with  the  conclusion  the 
President  arrived  at. 

Mr.  Nixon  has  served  notice  that  we 
cannot  expect  an  end  to  the  draft  im- 
mediately. He  has,  however,  taken  two 
important  steps  in  that  direction.  First,  by 
proposing  military  pay  increases  and  en- 
hanced benefits,  financial  incentives  will 
be  uaed  to  attract  and  hold  volunteers  to 
the  armed  services.  This  will,  of  course, 
be  a  major  step  toward  an  all-volunteer 
army.  Second,  the  President  has  moved 
to  make  the  present  draft  system  more 
equitable  and  just.  To  accomplish  this 
he  has  prcHwsed  to  increase  military  pay 
to  bring  It  closer  to  civilian  pay  levels, 
to  end  all  future  occupatiotial  and 
parental  deferments  by  Executive  order, 
to  end  all  future  educational  deferments 
once  congressional  authority  is  given, 
and  to  Improve  the  operation  of  the 
present  random  selection  system  by  es- 
tablishing a  direct  tiational  call  by  lot- 
tery sequences  each  month. 

The  President  stated : 

This  aatton.  has  a  right  to  expect  that 
the  r^sponslhlllty  for  natloaal  defense  will 


be  shared  equitably  and  consistently  by  all 
segments  of  our  society. 

Until  the  time  comes  when  the  present 
draft  system  can  be  eliminated  com- 
pletely, the  steps  pro(>osed  by  the  Presi- 
dent will  insure  the  most  equitable  system 
available. 

For  those  who  fear  that  an  all-volun- 
teer Armed  Force  will  lack  the  ability 
to  expand  rapidly  in  times  of  sudden 
crisis,  and  thus  endanger  our  national 
security.  President  Nixon  has  asked  that 
a  standby  draft  be  provided.  I  concur 
with  the  President  that  the  machinery 
for  a  standby  draft  must  be  created. 
This  standby  draft  system  would  be  used 
in  times  of  emergency  by  an  act  of 
Congress,  upon  recommendation  by  the 
President. 

The  advantages  of  an  all- volunteer 
Armed  Force,  with  the  provision  for  a 
standby  draft,  cannot  be  overestimated. 
Presently,  draft  calls  can  be  increased  by 
the  President  with  little  or  no  public  dis- 
cussion. Congressional  approval  can  be 
avoided.  With  an  all-volunteer  force,  the 
President  can  seek  authorization  to  acti- 
vate the  standby  draft  system,  but  Con- 
gress must  be  consulted.  Congressional, 
and  public,  debate  over  the  merits  of 
the  President's  request  will  be  facilitated. 
Hopefully  this  will  lead  toward  a  nationaJ 
commitment  on  the  question  of  war  or 
peace  before,  rather  than  after,  the  de- 
cision is  made.  Put  in  another  way,  this 
system  will  allow  us  to  enter  our  foreign 
commitments  through  the  front,  rather 
than  the  back.  door. 

President  Nixon  has  taken  an  impor- 
tant step  in  reforming  and  moving  to- 
ward the  elimination  of  a  draft  system 
that  has  mistakenly  become  thought  of 
as  "a  normal  part  of  American  life."  The 
protection  of  a  free  society  has  never 
rested  on  lnv<diutary  service,  but  on  the 
willingness  of  its  citizens  to  assume  the 
responsibility  of  defending  the  Nation 
when  endangered.  Democratic  govern- 
ment, based  on  the  concepts  of  freedom 
and  liberty,  should  always  attempt  to 
minimize  interference  with  the  right  of 
the  individual  to  determine  his  own  life 
in  accord  with  his  own  values. 

President  Nixon's  proposal  to  end  the 
draft  is  consistent  with  our  Nation's  tra- 
dition of  freedom  and  liberty.  As  the 
President  stated: 

By  upholding  the  cause  of  freedom  with- 
out conscription  we  will  have  demonstrated 
In  one  more  area  the  superiority  of  a  society 
based  upon  belief  in  the  dignity  of  man  over 
a  society  based  on  the  supremacy  of  the 
State. 

In  this  cramection,  Mr.  President,  the 
Milwaukee  Journal's  editorial  of  yester- 
day commended  President  Nixon  on  the 
wisdom  of  his  proposals  for  improving 
the  draft,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  it  printed  in  the  Rxcoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

QooD  Pboposals  on  DasFT 

President  Nlzon  Is  on  Orm  ground  In  his 
a^^roach  to  the  draft.  Beallstlcally  it  cannot 
be  allowed  to  expire  In  the  middle  of  1971 
as  suggested  earlier  by  his  commission  on  a 
voluntary  army. 

Most  everyone  would  Uke  to  see  a  volun- 
teer mUltary  service.  But  a  principal  fact  of 
Ufe  since  the  end  of  World  War  n  has  bean 


the  need  for  a  large  standing  force.  Even  If 
the  war  In  Vietnam  were  over,  It  is  doubtful, 
given  American  long  term  foreign  conuntt- 
ments,  that  enough  men  would  volunteer  for 
duty  to  meet  the  needs  of  national  security. 

The  proposal  to  raise  the  pay  of  first  term 
enlisted  men  is  long  overdue.  Past  pay  raises 
have  aimed  at  keeping  men  In  the  service. 
Thus,  most  of  the  large  boosts  in  salary  come 
after  two  years  as  an  Inducement  for  re-en- 
llstment.  The  result  has  been  that  draftees 
and  enlistees  in  their  Initial  two  years  have 
received  miserable  low  pay. 

Nixon's  executive  order  barring  further 
occupational  and  paternity  deferments  is 
more  than  Justified  if  the  lottery  system  la 
really  to  be  equitable.  So  are  the  requested 
changes  In  the  present  law.  Including  mak- 
ing the  random  selection  system  a  direct 
national  call  and  giving  the  president  the 
authority  to  end  student  deferments.  At 
present,  because  of  the  variety  of  defer- 
ments possible,  and  draft  call  quotas  given 
each  selective  service  board.  It  Is  quite  pos- 
sible (or  a  man  with  a  high  lottery  number 
to  be  drafted  before  one  with  a  lower  num- 
t>er  who  happens  to  be  in  the  jurisdiction 
of  another  local  board. 

The  president's  aim  Is  to  work  slowly  to- 
ward eliminating  the  draft.  Congress  should 
aid  him  In  his  efforts  by  moving  on  a  total 
review  of  the  selective  service  system. 
Though  Congress  ihas  done  much  talking,  it 
has  been  presidential  initiative  that  has 
achieved  the  present  reforms. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION SIGNED 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Mktcalf)  announced  that  on 
today.  April  27,  1970,  he  signed  the  fol- 
lowing enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolution 
which  had  previously  been  signed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives : 

S.  5S3.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Barbara 
Rogerson  Marmor; 

S.  1177.  An  act  to  authorize  the  documen- 
tation of  the  vessel  West  Wind  as  a  vessel 
of  the  United  States  with  coastwise  privi- 
leges; 

S.  1775.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Cora  S. 
VUUruel: 

S.  1063.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Wu  Hip; 

S.  1988.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  permit  the  removal  of  the 
Francis  Asbury  statue,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; and 

H.J.  Res.  251.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  last  Friday  of 
April  1970  as  "National  Arbor  Day". 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROM     EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  AdTNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Metcalf)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  following  letters,  which  were  re- 
ferred as  indicated : 

Three  letters  from  the  Chairman,  Wa- 
ter Resources  Coimcll,  Waishlngton,  D.C., 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  reports 
and  comprehensive  plans  for  the  Sabine 
River  Basin,  Louisiana  and  Texas,  dated 
AprU  15,  1970;  White  River  Basin,  Ar- 
kansas and  Missouri,  dated  April  15. 
1970;  and  Pascagoula  River  Basin,  Ala- 
bama and  Mississippi,  dated  April  15, 
1970;  which  three  letters,  together  with 
the  accompanying  papers,  were  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 
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REPORT  OP  A  COMMTTTEB 

The  following  report  of  •  committee 
was  submitted: 


By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, without  amendment: 

S.  Res.  303.  Resolution  to  print  additional 
copies  of  the  hearings  of  the  Intergovern- 
mental Revenue  Act  of  of  1960  and  related 
legislation  (Rept.  No.  91-806). 


BILLS    AND    A   JOINT    RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BAKER: 
8.  3760.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  Commission 
on  Transportation  Regulatory  Agencies  to 
study  and  make  recommendations  with  re- 
spect to  the  regulation  of  transportation  by 
certain  Federal  agencies;  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Bakxx  when  he  In- 
troduced the  bill  appear  earlier  In  the  Recokd 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  MANSFIELD: 
S  3761    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mario  dl 
Rlenzo:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota: 
8  3762.  A  bin  for  the   relief   of  Lu   Wen 
Kuan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    MAONUSON    (by  request) : 
8.3763.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Natural  Gas 
Pipeline  Safety  Act  of  1968; 

S  3764  A  bUl  to  extend  the  provisions  of 
title  Xin  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
1968,  as  amended,  relating  to  war  risk 
Insurance; 

S  3765.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  fiscal  years  1971,  1972,  and  succeeding 
fiscal  years  to  carry  out  the  Flammable  Fab- 
rics Act,  as  amended;  and 

S  3766.  A  bin  to  authorize  appropriations 
to  carry  out  the  Fire  Research  and  Safety  Act 
of  1968;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Macntjson  when  he 
muoduced  the  above  bills  appear  later  In 
the  RECoao  under  the  appropriate  headings.) 
By  Mr.  MURPHY: 

8.3767.  A  bill  to  prescribe  the  period  of 
limitations  within  which  the  offense  of  fall- 
ing to  register  with  the  Selective  Service 
System  may  be  prosecuted;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Mtikpht  when  he  In- 
troduced the  bUl  appear  later  in  the  RECoan 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  ALLOTT  (for  hlmseU  and  Mr. 
DoicNiCK)  : 

8. 3768.  A  bin  to  change  the  name  of  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards  Radio  Labora- 
tory Building  in  Boulder,  Colo.,  to  the 
Dwlght  David  Elsenhower  Laboratories;  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Aixott  when  he  In- 
troduced the  bill  appear  later  In  the  RxcoRO 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  MURPHY: 
S.J.  Res.  194.  A  joint  resolution  to  au- 
thorize the  President  to  proclaim  the  period 
from  May  10,  1970.  Mother's  Day.  through 
June  21.  1970.  Father's  Day,  as  the  "Na- 
tional Multiple  Sclerosis  Society  Annual 
Hope  Chest  Appeal  Weeks";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Mxjrpht  when  he  In- 
troduced the  Joint  resolution,  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 


S.  3763— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  AMEND  THE  NATURAL  GAS 
PIPELINE  SAFETY  ACT  OP  1968 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  In- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Natural  Gas  Pipeline  Safe- 
ty Act  of  1968. 1  ask  unanimous  consent 


that  the  letter  of  transmittal  be  printed 
in  the  Record  along  with  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Jor- 
dan of  North  Carolina) .  The  bill  wiU  be 
received  and  appropriately  referred;  and, 
without  objection,  the  bill  and  letter  of 
transmittal  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3763)  to  amend  th-  Nat- 
ural Gas  Pipeline  Safety  Act  of  1968, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Macnuson,  by  request, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Cwnmerce, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  theRECORo, 
as  follows: 

S.  3763 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  RepresentaUves  of  the  United  States  of 
America  assembled.  That  section  6  of  Public 
Law  90-481   Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  By  substituting  the  word  "three"  for 
the   word   "two"   in  line   10  of   subsection 

(2)  By  substituting  the  words  "June   1 
for  the  words  "September  30"  In  line  1  of 
subsection  5(c)  (1). 

(3)  By  substttutlng  the  word  "fiscal"  for 
the  word  "calendar"  In  lines  2  and  7  of  sub- 
section 5(c)(1). 

Szc.  2.  Section  15  of  PubUc  Law  92-481  Is 
repealed  and  the  following  new  section  Is 
substituted  therefor: 

"Sec.  15.  Such  funds  as  are  required  to 
support  the  purposes  of  this  Act  are  hereby 
authorized." 

The  letter  of  transmittal,  presented  by 
Mr.  Macnuson,  is  as  follows: 

Thx  SBcarrABT  or  Teansportation, 

Washington,  D.C.,  April  13,  1970. 
Hon.  SPiao  T.  Aonew, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Deab  Mk.  PKEsmENT:  There  Is  transmitted 
herewith  a  proposed  bUl  "To  amend  the  Nat- 
ural Gas  Pipeline  Safety  Act  of  1968." 

At  present,  section  6(a)  of  the  Natural  Gas 
Pipeline  Safety  Act  provides  generally  that 
the  states  may  assume  responsibility  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  Act  If  the  appropriate 
State  agency  certifies  annually  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  that,  among  other 
things.  State  law  provides  Injunctive  and 
monetary  sanctions  substantially  the  same  as 
those  found  In  sections  9  and  10  of  the  Act. 
The  Act  further  provides  that  State  certi- 
fications may  be  filed  without  regard  to  the 
Injunctive  and  monetary  sanctions  require- 
ment" .  .  .  f <w  a  period  not  to  exceed  two 
years  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act",  i.e.  August  11,  1970. 

Experience  thus  far  Indicates  that  It  Is 
administratively  advisable  for  the  State  cer- 
tifications to  be  on  a  calendar-year  basis. 
That  Is,  "annual"  certifications  are  submitted 
prior  to  January  1  of  the  year  they  are  to 
cover.  If  we  are  to  continue  with  calendar- 
year  certifications,  under  the  present  provi- 
sions of  section  5(a),  a  State  agency  wUl 
not  be  able  to  certify  after  August  11,  1970 
for  calendar  year  1971,  unless  the  Injunctive 
and  monetary  sanctions  requirement  is  met. 

Under  the  proposed  bill,  the  p«1od  In 
which  certifications  may  be  filed  without 
regard  to  the  sanctions  requirement  will  be 
extended  one  year,  to  August  11,  1971.  The 
two  year  period  provided  In  the  Act,  simply 
faUed  to  acconunodate  the  lnevlt«ble  delay 
between  the  enactment  of  a  Federal  law  de- 
signed to  encourage  the  enactment  of  certain 
State  laws  and  the  actual  opportunity  of  the 
State  legislatures  to  pass  the  appropriate  leg- 
islation. There  was  Insufficient  time,  for  ex- 
ample, between  August  12,  1968,  the  effective 
date  of  the  Act,  and  the  1969  general  State 
legislative  sessions  to  staff  the  program  at 
the  Federal  level;  to  receive,  review,  and  com- 
ment on  the  pertinent  State  laws;  and  to 
have  the  various  State  agencies  Inform  their 


State  legislatures  of  the  need  fw  amend- 
tory  legislation.  Unfortunately,  the  majority 
of  States  will  be  unable  to  deal  with  these 
problems  during  1970.  Only  29  states  have 
regular  legislative  sessions  this  year  and  a 
number  of  these  are  restricted  to  budgetary 
and  fiscal  matters.  Since  a  number  of  States 
lack  the  approprlata  monetary  sanctions, 
failure  to  extend  the  two  year  period  wlU 
effectively  preclude  their  submitting  a  certi- 
fication for  calendar  year  1071.  This  even- 
tuality would  place  the  major  burden  for 
safety  enforcement  on  this  Depewtment's 
Office  of  Pipeline  Safety,  which  has  not  been 
staffed  to  assume  such  a  workload.  The  pro- 
posed one  year  extension  would  aUow  the 
affected  States,  In  their  general  legislative 
sessions  In  1971,  to  pass  the  legislation  neces- 
sary to  comply  with  the  Act. 

In  addition,  the  proposed  bill  would  by  a 
date  and  word  change,  convert  the  grant  pro- 
gram under  section  6(c)  of  the  Act  from  a 
calendar  to  a  fiscal  year  basis.  This  change 
in  the  Act  would  bring  It  In  line  with  most 
other  programs  and  would  greatly  facilitate 
record-keeping  and  planning. 

Lastly,  the  proposed  bill  would  supplant 
the  present  specific  appropriations  authoriza- 
tions with  an  authorization  to  approprlata 
".  .  .  such  funds  as  are  required  to  support 
the  purposes  of  the  Act."  This  will  anow  the 
Executive  Branch  and  Congress  the  freedom 
to  evaluate  the  financial  needs  of  the  Act 
each  year  without  the  restralnte  of  pre- 
Imposed  ceUlngs  which  could  prove  totaUy 
unreaUsUc. 

The  Btireau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that 
there  Is  no  objection  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  Administration's  program  to  the  submis- 
sion of  this  proposed  legislation  to  the 
Congress. 

Sincerely, 

John  A.  Volpe. 


S.  3764— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
RELATING  TO  WAR  RISK  INSUR- 
ANCE 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  submitted  by  request  from  the  ad- 
ministration to  extend  the  provisions  of 
title  vm  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  re- 
lating to  war  risk  insurance. 

The  bill  would  extend  the  authority  to 
provide  aviation  war  risk  Insurance  and 
reinsurance  until  September  8. 1975.  The 
present  authorization  In  the  act,  as 
amended,  will  expire  on  September  7, 
1970. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
along  with  the  letter  of  submission  from 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to  the 
Vice  President.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Jor- 
dan of  North  Carolina) .  The  bUl  wUl  be 
received  and  appropriately  referred;  and, 
without  objection,  the  bill  and  letter  will 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3764)  to  extend  the  pro- 
visions of  title  xm  of  the  Federal  Avi- 
ation Act  of  1958.  as  amended,  relating 
to  war  risk  Insurance,  Introduced  by  Mr. 
Magndson,  by  request,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  Its  title,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

8.  3764 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  ot 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Mction 
1312  of  title  ^TTTT  of  the  Federal  AvUtlon  Act 
of  1968,  as  amended  (49  U.S.C.  1542)  U 
amended  by  striking  out  the  words  "Sep- 
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tember  7.  1970".  and  by  Inserting  the  words 
"September  7.  1975"  In  place  thereof. 

The  letter,  presented  by  Mr.  MACDnr- 
soN,  is  as  follows: 

THX  SEdLVttXJ  or  TKANSIKnTATION, 

Washington,  DC.  April  15,  1970. 
Hon.  Spno  T.  Acirrw, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

DSAB  Mm.  Pktsidcnt:  Enclosed  for  appro« 
prUte  referral  and  Introduction  Is  a  draft 
bill,  "To  extend  the  provisions  of  title  xm 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958.  relating 
to  war  risk  insurance." 

The  draft  bill  would  amend  section  1312  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958.  as  amended 
(49  U.8.C.  1543)  (hereinafter  called  the  Act) . 
to  extend  the  authority  to  provide  aviation 
war  risk  insurance  and  reinsurance  under 
ttUe  Xm  of  the  Act  until  September  8.  1973 
This  authority  otherwise  would  expire  on 
September  7.  1970. 

Title  xm  of  the  Act.  as  amended,  author- 
ize* the  Secretary  of  Transportation,  with 
the  approval  of  the  President,  to  provide 
premium  and  non-premium  war  risk  Insur- 
ance for  the  protection  of  aircraft  and  of 
persons  and  property  transported  aboard 
them,  and  against  other  liabiUtles  of  a  kind 
that  Insurance  would  customarily  cover, 
wlMQ  commercial  Insurance  cannot  be  ob- 
tained on  reasonable  terms  and  condlUoni 
from  OS.  Insurers. 

Under  title  XIII  a  department  or  agency 
of  the  United  SUtes  may,  with  the  approval 
ol  the  President,  procure  from  the  Secretary 
war  risk  Insurance  if  It  enters  into  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Secretary  to  Indemnify  him 
agaiitst  all  losses  covered  by  the  insurance 
provided  under  the  Act.  This  Insurance  Is 
provided  without  premiums  and  Is  presently 
provided  to  air  carriers  that  have  contracts 
with  the  Department  of  Defense  and  the  De- 
partment of  State.  We  believe  non-premium 
war  risk  Insurance  is  a  vital  element  in  the 
program  to  provide  airlift  requirements  for 
the  war  in  Vietnam. 

The  premium  war  risk  insurance  program 
Is  intended  to  provide  coverage  for  American 
csjTlerB  In  addition  to  what  is  available  to 
them  commarelally.  The  war  risk  binders, 
tbereCore,  agiea  to  provide  war  risk  insur- 
ance only  at  the  close  of  the  34-hour  period 
provided  in  the  conunerclal  policy.  The  cov- 
erage of  war  risks  is  necessary  because  the 
ordinary  aviation  Insurance  policy  covers  only 
the  usual  perils  of  fire,  damage,  and  other 
risks,  and  excepts  certain  named  "war  risks'* 
from  coverage.  Commercial  policies  usually 
include  a  clause,  or  clauses  excluding  from 
coverage  any  claim  for  loss  or  damage  oc- 
casloned  by  war.  hostilities.  Insurrection,  or 
acta  of  foreign  enemies,  among  other  explicit 
altuatioQS.  An  air  carrier  should  not  be  ex- 
pected to  assume  the  risk  of  the  loss  of  Its 
aircraft  from  such  excluded  perils  The  con- 
centrated, high  value  of  the  aircraft  and 
equipment  coiild  be  a  total  loaa  la  a  single 
tnddeat. 

The  Congress  has  extended  the  War  Risk 
Insurance  Program  on  ttvee  previous  occa- 
sions: (1)  for  5  years  to  June  13,  1981.  under 
P.l>.  84-744;  (3)  for  another  6  years  to  June 
13.  1988.  under  PL.  87-89:  and  (S)  for  an- 
other 4  years  to  September  7.  1970,  under 
F.L.  89-447.  The  reasons  for  these  past  ex- 
tensions are  equally  compelling  now.  To  en- 
sure, therefore,  that  there  is  no  break  in  the 
continual  coverage  under  the  War  Risk  In- 
surance Program  and  to  ensure  that  com- 
mercial airlift  supporting  United  States 
Armed  Forces  in  Vietnam  Is  maintained  with- 
out interruption,  we  urge  that  the  Congress 
property  enact  this  legislation. 

The  Bureau  o<  the  Budget  advises  that 
there  is  no  objection  to  the  submtasloa  o< 
this  proposal  to  the  Congress  from  the  stand- 
point of  tha  AdnUalsttstlon's  program. 


S.  3765— INTRODUCTION  OP  THE 
FLAMMABLE  FABRICS  ACT  AU- 
THORIZATION APPROPRIATIONS 
BILL 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  fiscal 
years  1971,  1972.  and  succeeding  fiscal 
years  to  carry  out  the  Flammable  Fabrics 
Act,  as  amended.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Uie  letter  of  transmittal  and 
the  statement  of  purpose  and  need  be 
printed  in  the  Recokd  along  with  the 
biU. 

In  introducing  this  executive  reqiiest 
legislation,  I  must  express  the  hope  that 
it  signals  a  renewed  administration  effort 
to  accelerate  implementation  of  an  act 
I  worked  very  hard  to  pass  in  1967 — an 
act  wliich  should  have  been  more  vigor- 
ously implemented  long  before  now. 

Periodically,  I  receive  press  clippings 
and  other  information  from  doctors  at 
Children's  Orthopedic  Hospital  in  Seat- 
tle. These  clippings  and  personal  medical 
accounts  describe  in  heart-rending  de- 
tail the  tragedies  of  young  children 
whose  clothes  have  burst  Into  flame  af- 
ter a  brief  exposure  to  an  open  flame. 
Were  the  Flammable  Fabrics  Act,  as 
amended,  to  be  fully  Implemented.  I  am 
confident  many  of  these  tragedies  could 
be  prevented.  So  let  us  get  on  with  It. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Joa- 
OAN  of  North  Carolina).  The  bill  will  be 
received  and  appropriately  referred ;  and, 
without  objection,  the  bill,  letter,  and 
statement  of  purpoae  and  need  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3765)  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  years  1971,  1972,  and 
succeeding  fiscal  years  to  carry  out  the 
Flammable  Fabrics  Act,  as  amended.  In- 
troduced by  Mr.  Macirusoir.  by  request, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RscotD, 
as  follows : 

8  3765 

Be  it  enmcted  by  th*  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative*  o/  th«  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  there  are 
authorized  to  be  approprl.ited  such  sun\s  as 
may  be  neceee*ry  for  the  fiscal  years  of  1971 
and  1973,  but  not  to  exceed  a  total  of  98.0 
million,  and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  succeeding  fiscal  years,  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  the  Flammable  Fabrics  Act.  as 
amended  (15U.8.C.  1191-1304). 

The  material  presented  by  Mr.  Mac- 
NUSON.  Is  as  follows: 

Maaca  39.  1970. 
Hon.  Smo  T.  Agnxw, 
President  of  the  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

DcAs  Ma.  PassmcNT:  Kncloeed  arc  four 
copies  of  the  draft  bill  "To  authorise  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  years  1971.  1973.  and 
succeeding  fiscal  years  to  carry  out  the  Flam- 
mable Fabrics  Act,  as  amended,"  together 
with  four  oopiee  of  a  atatement  of  purpose 
and  need  In  support  thereof. 

We  have  been  advised  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  that  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion would  be  consistent  with  the  Adminis- 
tration's objectives. 
Sincerely, 

MAtraicc  H.  Stans, 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Statkmcnt  or  PuaposE   ajia  Nass 
In     1947     Congress     enacted     significant 
amendments  through  Public  Law  90-189  to 


the  Flammable  Fabrics  Act.  The  original  Act 
was  passed  lu  19S3  and  except  for  a  relative- 
ly minor  amendment  In  1954  had  remained 
unchanged  through  the  years. 

The  1967  amendments  to  the  Act  make 
certain  provisions  for  a  more  effective  attack 
on  the  overall  problem  of  deaths,  injuries, 
and  economic  losses  resulting  from  fires  in- 
volving fabrics  and  related  materials,  and 
products  made  from  them.  Coverage  of  the 
Act.  by  virtue  of  these  amendments,  now 
Includes  all  articles  of  wearing  apparel  and 
Interior  furnishings. 

Under  the  Act.  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, mainly  through  the  National  Bureau 
of  Standards,  is  responsible  for  research  into 
the  namniablllty  of  materials  and  the  feasi- 
bility of  reducing  that  flammablUty,  for  the 
development  of  fiammablUty  test  methcds 
and  apparatus,  for  appropriate  training  In 
the  use  of  such  methods  and  apparatus,  and 
for  the  establishment  of  standards  and  reg- 
ulations concerning  fabrics  and  related  ma- 
terials as  used  in  wearing  apparel  or  Interior 
furnishings.  The  legislation  requires  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  consider  the  re- 
sults of  research  or  investigations  in  deter- 
mining that  a  hazard  exists  and  that  a 
standard  or  regulation,  or  a  revision  thereof. 
Is  needed  to  protect  the  public. 

The  Act  calls  upon  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  In  coopera- 
tion with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  to 
conduct  a  continuing  study  and  investiga- 
tion of  the  deaths.  Injuries,  and  economic 
losses  resulting  from  accidental  burning  of 
products,  fabrics,  or  related  materials.  The 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Is  charged  with 
the  enforcement  of  this  Act  through  the 
administrative  procedures  provided  for  un- 
der the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  to- 
gether with  injunction,  condemnation  and 
criminal  penalty  proceedings  In  the  Federal 
couxts  where  such  action  Is  necessary  to 
protect  lives  and  property. 

Section  9  of  the  mentioned  Public  Law 
90-189  authorized  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1968,  June  30, 
1969,  and  June  30,  1970.  Accordingly,  It  Is 
the  purpose  of  this  bill  to  seek  an  authoriza- 
tion for  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  years 
ending  June  30,  1971  and  June  30.  1972.  and 
for  succeeding  fiscal  years  In  order  that  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commmlaalon  may  continue  to 
carry  out  responsibilities  with  which  they 
are  charged  under  the  Flammable  Fabrics 
Act.  The  amount  sought  In  this  authoriza- 
tion for  fiscal  years  1971  and  1973  for  these 
3  agencies  is  a  total  of  96  0  million. 

A  breakdown  of  the  amounts  sought  by 
each  of  the  three  mentioned  agencies  under 
this  authorization  Is  provided  In  the  table 
set  out  below: 


Aieeqr 


EsliSHts4  okiigiliSM 

rocsl        FjcsI 
vetr  year 

1971  1972         TeUI  I 


Cemmerct 

Hti  Hi.  EdMStJoe.  sari  IVtt- 

(»r» 

Fsdcral  TraS*  Csweiitiise... 

m 

1.175 
500 

1.M7 

1.17S 
7M 

2.400 

2.350 
1. 250 

Totil 

2.491 

3.512 

cooe 

<  Fifurts  jhewn  art  ;n  thoussndt  ot  dollan. 

The  requested  authorization  of  92.4  mil- 
lion for  the  Department  of  Comnierce  will 
permit  the  continued  orderly  buildup  of  the 
standards  and  test  method  efforts  required 
for  the  effective  implementation  of  the  Flam- 
mable Fabrics  Act.  The  major  use  of  such 
funds  will  be  the  expanded  development  of 
test  methods  and  standards,  the  carrying  out 
of  research  in  the  flanunablllty  of  fabrics, 
and  conducting  studies  on  the  feasibility  of 
reducing  the  fiammablllty  of  fabrics.  Under 
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the  procedures  for  establishing  standards  of 
flammabllity,  action  has  been  started  on 
standards  for  wearing  apparel  and  on  rugs 
and  carpets.  These  standards,  however,  are 
expected  to  be  only  of  an  interim  nature  In 
order  that  needed  protection  to  the  public 
may  be  given  promptly.  Test  method  devel- 
opment will  have  to  continue.  For  example, 
the  initial  wearing  apparel  standards  will 
only  apply  to  a  few  categories  representing 
the  greatest  hazard.  Different  garments  rep- 
resent dlffenent  leveU  of  risk  to  the  pubUc 
and.  therefore,  all  garments  would  not  be 
subject  to  the  same  standard.  Different 
standards  or  a  series  of  standards  will  be 
required.  These  different  standards  are  based 
on  various  levels  of  performance  in  the  same 
test  or  tests,  or  may  require  different  tests. 
Thus,  standards  and  tests  for  children's 
sleepwear.  or  little  girls'  dresses  wlU  differ 
significantly  from  those  required  for  adult 
sleepwear  or  men's  clothing. 

A  proposed  flammabllity  standard  for  car- 
pets and  rugs  was  published  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  In  the  Federal  Register 
on  December  18.  1969.  This  standard,  based 
on  a  cooperative  development  effort  between 
the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  and  the 
carpet  and  rug  Industry,  is  a  "first  genera- 
tion" standard.  It  is  intended  to  provide 
protection  for  high-risk  carpeU  and  rugs  that 
will  propagate  flame  from  a  small  ignition 
source  under  conditions  of  controlled  draft. 
Continued  development  of  carpet  and  rug 
flammabllity  teste  wUl  be  needed  however, 
because  the  "first  generation"  test  does  not 
stimulate  conditions  of  air  movement  that 
exist  In  corridors  and  stairwells,  nor  does  It 
deal  with  the  hazards  of  smoke  and  toxic 
gases. 

The  funds  will  also  be  used  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  for  research  activities 
associated  with  these  efforts  In  setting  stand- 
ards. Inveetlgatlons  will  be  conducted  to  de- 
termine how  retardants  Inhibit  flames.  Al- 
though much  is  known  about  what  materials 
keep  cotton  and  other  celluloslc  materials 
from  burning,  the  reasons  why  these  mate- 
rials behave  In  this  manner  are  not  fttlly 
understood.  In  addition,  good  substances  to 
reduce  the  combustibility  of  non-celluloelc 
materials  are  not  available.  Improvemente  In 
retardant  materials  for  celluloslcs  will  come 
about  when  the  reasons  for  their  behavior' 
are  better  known.  Moreover,  such  knowledge 
will  help  the  development  of  flame-retardant 
treatments  for  non-celluloelc  materials  as 
well. 

Research  will  also  be  done  to  extend  our 
understanding  of  the  mechanism  of  the  com- 
bustion of  fabrics.  In  establishing  teste  for 
flammabllity  standards  it  is  necessary  to 
know  what  the  teste  are  measuring  and  to 
relate  these  nteasuremente  to  assessment  of 
the  ultimate  hazard  in  apparel  or  Interior 
furnishing  fires.  Knowledge  of  the  physical 
and  chemical  properties  of  materials  In- 
volved is  impKirt&nt  in  determining  the  rate 
of  burning,  toxic  gas  production,  heat  trans- 
fer to  the  skin  and  so  forth,  aU  of  which  are 
factors  to  be  considered  In  flammabllity  test 
measuremente. 

Research  has  been  conducted  the  past  year 
In  this  program  to  relate  flammabllity  teste 
to  ultimate  hazard  use.  Funds  requested 
\mder  this  authorization  would  be  used  to 
extend  ongoing  research  of  test  burning  of 
children's  sleepwear  on  Instnimented  mani- 
kins to  stimulate  actual  Are  conditions  and 
thus  determine  the  relationship  of  labora- 
tory tests  to  hazard. 

This  past  year  research  was  also  started 
Into  the  hazards  resulting  from  bedding  fires. 
Hazards  from  such  fires  are  primarily  smoke 
and  toxic  gases  which  can  cause  fatalities. 
The  funds  requested  for  authorisation  would 
be  used  to  develop  test  methods  that  would 
reflect  these  hazards  clearly. 

A  futher  use  of  the  funds  sought  under  this 
authorization  by  the  Oepartmente  of  Com- 


merce and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
will  be  to  investigate  the  deaths,  injuries, 
and  economic  losses  due  to  flammable  fabrics. 
This  statutory  responsibility  is  shared  by  the 
Secretaries  of  those  Departmentt.  Data  col- 
lections on  injuries  and  deaths  and  the  acqui- 
sition of  apparel  Items  actually  Involved  In 
fires  has  been  carried  out  through  a  co- 
ordinated program  by  both  Departmente.  The 
data  have  been  used  to  help  determine  what 
apparel  and  Interior  furnishing  Items  consti- 
tute unreasonable  risks  In  public  use.  For 
example,  data  on  age  of  victims,  frequency 
of  evente,  and  types  of  garments  Involved 
has  provided  the  basis  for  assignment  of  first 
priority  to  development  of  flammabllity 
standards  for  children's  nlghtwear.  The  in- 
formation is  also  used  for  assessing  the  rela- 
tionship between  test  methods  and  actual 
hazards  encountered  In  the  cases  reported. 
This  has  been  done  by  testing  the  materials 
coUected  at  the  scene  of  the  accldente  or 
from  the  flre  victims. 

While  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  has  expertise  In  obtaining 
data  on  deaths  and  injuries,  the  Department 
of  Commerce  has  competence  In  assessing  the 
economic  lessee  as  a  result  of  fires  involving 
flammable  fabrics.  Data  from  sources  such  as 
the  NaUonal  Safety  Council,  the  National 
Fire  Protection  Association,  the  American 
Association  of  Pediatrics,  State  and  local  gov- 
ernmente,  and  fire  departments  need  to  be 
marshalled  and  used.  B<;sldes  being  used  to 
determine  the  need  for  standards  and  the 
relationship  between  test  method  resulte  and 
hazards,  this  Information  will  be  dissemi- 
nated for  the  use  of  industry,  the  research 
community  and  individuals  concerned  with 
the  flammabllity  of  fabrics  problems. 

The  funds  sought  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  under  this 
authorization  will  enable  that  Department  to 
field  eight  teams  of  Investigators  plus  a  small 
clerical  support  staff  to  obtain  national  data 
on  deaths,  injuries  and  economic  losses.  The 
field  investigation  will  be  supplemented  by 
computer  analysis  of  the  data  obtained  from 
such  investigation.  As  the  table  set  out 
earlier  herein  shows,  the  requested  authori- 
zation for  the  Department  of  Health,  Ekluca- 
tlon.  and  Welfare  In  each  of  fiscal  years  1971 
and  1972  is  91.175  mUUon. 

The  table  also  shows  that  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  seeks  9.5  million  for  fiscal 
year  1971  and  $.75  mllUon  for  fiscal  year  1972 
to  carry  out  Ite  enforcement  responsibilities 
tmder  the  Flammable  Fabrics  Act,  as 
amended.  The  funds  sought  by  the  Commis- 
sion are  required  to  provide  additional  per- 
sonnel, particularly  investigators,  attorneys 
and  scientific  and  laboratory  staff  for  activi- 
ties related  to  carpete  and  rugs.  The  Commis- 
sion also  anticipates  that  additional  space 
and  equipment,  particularly  special  labora- 
tory equipment  designed  to  specifically  test 
carpete  and  rugs  and  other  producte  within 
the  purview  of  the  Act,  will  be  required. 


S.  3766— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
TO  AUTHORIZE  APPROPRIATIONS 
TO  CARRY  OUT  THE  FIRE  RE- 
SEARCH AND  SAFETY  ACT  OF  1968 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appr(H>rtate  reference,  a  bill 
to  authorize  appropriations  to  carry  out 
the  Fire  Research  and  Safety  Act  of 
1968.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
letter  of  transmittal  and  statement  of 
purpose  and  need  be  printed  in  the 
RscoRo  along  with  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
JoROAif  of  North  Carolina) .  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred  ; 
and.  wlttMMit  objection,  the  l^,  letter  of 
transmittal  and  statement  of  purpose 
and  need  will  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro. 


The  bill  (S.  3766)  to  authorize  appro- 
priations to  carry  out  the  Fire  Research 
and  Safety  Act  of  1968,  Introduced  by 
Mr.  Magnttson,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  Its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  3766 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  ScTiate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  there 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
Department  of  Commerce  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  for  the  fiscal  years  of  1971  and 
1972,  but  not  to  exceed  a  total  of  es  million, 
and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years-  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Fire  Research  and  Safety  Act  of 
1968  (PX.  90-259;  83  Stat.  34). 

The  material  presented  by  Mr.  Mao- 
NusoN  is  as  follows: 

The  Secret akt  or  CouMxacx, 
Washington,  D.C.  March  13.  1970. 
Hon.  Spiko  T.  Aonew, 
President  of  the  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deax  Mb.  PREsmENT:  Enclosed  are  four 
copies  of  a  draft  bill  "To  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  carry  out  the  Fire  Research  and 
Safety  Act  of  1068."  together  with  four  copies 
of  a  statement  of  purpose  and  need  in  sup- 
port thereof. 

We  have  been  advised  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  that  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion would  be  in  accord  with  the  program  of 
the  President. 

Sincerely, 

Maukick  H.  Staks, 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Statement  of  Pu«po8e  and  Need 
The  Fire  Research  and  Safety  Act  of  1968 
(P.L.  90-259)  calls  upon  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  undertake  a  national  fire  re- 
search and  safety  program.  This  endeavor  In- 
cludes the  gathering  of  comprehensive  flre 
data,  the  establishment  of  a  broad  research 
program  aimed  at  reducing  death,  personal 
Injurlee  and  property  damage  caused  by  fires, 
providing  fire  safety  education  and  training 
programs;  and  conducting  demonstrations 
of  new  approaches  and  Improvemente  In  fire 
prevention  control.  To  carry  out  this  pro- 
gram, the  Act  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  conduct  directly  or  through 
contracte  or  grante;  (1)  Investigations  of 
fires;  (2)  research  to  develop  methods  for 
fire  prevention  and  control;  (3)  educational 
programs  to  Inform  tae  public  of  flre  hazards 
and  flre  safety  techniques;  (4)  flre  Informa- 
tion reference  services;  (5)  training  programs 
to  improve  the  operation  of  fire  services;  and 
(6)  projecte  demonstrating  new  approaches 
and  improvemente  In  flre  prevention  and 
control. 

Section  104  of  the  Flre  Research  and  Safety 
Act  of  1968  authorized  95  million  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  period  ending  June  30, 
1970  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  the  Act. 
The  purpose  of  this  blU  is  to  seek  an  au- 
thorization for  appropriations  totalling  $5 
million  for  the  fiscal  years  of  1971  and  1972 
and  for  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
succeeding  fiscal  years  so  that  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  may  carry  out  the  responsibili- 
ties charged  to  him  under  the  Act. 

Although  no  funds  have  been  specifically 
appropriated  under  the  authorization  men- 
tioned above,  the  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards has  re-programmed  funds  In  order  that 
planning  for  an  expanded  fire  research  and 
safety  program  could  be  started.  The  effort 
thus  far  has  been  limited  to  studying  various 
aspecte  of  the  flre  problem  and  to  planning 
future  activities.  Based  upon  the  planning 
done  at  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards 
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tb*  $i  minion  autborlz»tloa  request  would 
be  allocatwd  tn  the  amount  of  tl.S  million  (or 
FY  1971  and  $3  5  million  for  FY  1972.  A 
significant  fraction  of  the  funds  would 
be  for  contracts  and  granta.  This  Is  especU 
allT  true  for  the  second  y««r. 

The  funds  obtained  through  the  authorlza. 
tlon  sought  under  this  bill  would  be  used  In 
four  principal  areas:  (1)  data  and  Informa- 
tion collection:  (3)  fire  research:  (3)  Innova- 
tion In  Oreflghtlng  equipment;  and  (4)  study 
of  flr«  aerTlc«  training  and  education  needs. 

(1)  Z>«ta  and  information  collection. — 
Available  fire  loss  records  are  Inadequate  and 
do  not  Indicate  reasons  for  our  present  high 
life  and  property  losses  12.200  lUes  were  lost 
In  1967  as  a  result  of  fires  Direct  monetary 
losses  from  fire  were  estimated  at  i2  1  billion. 
Knowledge  as  to  why  these  heavy  losses  are 
occurring  Is  essential  for  determining  the 
short-term  and  long-term  steps  which  should 
b«  taken  tn  research,  technical  flrefigbUng 
development,  ftre  detection,  fire  service  train- 
ing, and  the  like. 

Two  coopermtlve  data  collection  programs 
would  be  carried  out  with  the  funds  request- 
ed. One.  Involving  studies  of  fire  Injuries  and 
deaths,  would  be  conducted  with  the  assist- 
ance of  agencies  of  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare — that  are  now  en- 
gaged in  collecting  data  on  accidents  of  all 
kinds.  This  work  would.  In  part.  b«  relm- 
buTMd  by  the  Department  of  Commerce.  The 
otber  would  be  directed  to  understanding 
factors  related  to  property  losses  from  fires, 
and  would  be  conducted  in  cooperation  with 
groups  such  as  the  National  Plre  Protection 
Asaodatlon.  Such  groups  would  be  totally 
reimbursed  for  their  services  with  the  funds 
requested.  The  findings  of  these  studies  will 
provide  a  meana  for  directing  the  fire  re- 
search and  safety  programs  within  an  opti- 
mum ooet-effectlveness  framework. 

(3)  Fire  research. — Present  knowledge 
about  building  fires  and  Ufe  hazards  of  fire 
does  not  provide  a  sufflcient  basis  for  fire- 
safe  design.  To  remedy  this,  a  comprehensive 
fire  lesearch  program,  to  be  conducted  at 
NB8  and  tbrougta  contracts  or  grants  is  pro- 
poMd.  This  program  would  Include  studies 
of  th*  growth  and  spread  of  fire  In  and  dam- 
ag*  to  buildings  and  the  nature  and  haiard 
of  anok*  and  toxic  gases.  Special  emphaals 
would  be  given  to  techniques  of  fire  detsc- 
tion  and  control.  In  addition,  the  optimum 
organisation  of  a  community's  flreflghtlng 
resources  would  be  studied. 

(3)  Pireflghting  equipment. — Tools  and 
equlpoMnt  used  In  flreflightlng  and  protec- 
tive clothing  or  equipment  for  firemen  are. 
In  many  Ixtstances.  outmoded.  Funds  re- 
quested would  be  used  to  stimulate  Innova- 
tion Ln  flreflghtlng  equipment.  The  first  step 
would  b«  to  determine  the  kinds  and  sever- 
ity of  accidents  peculiar  to  fireflghtlng. 
Baasd  on  these  findings,  performance  cri- 
teria would  be  established  for  new  equipment 
and  protective  devices  for  firemen.  Develop- 
ment of  Improved  Items  would  be  carried  on 
through  a  cooperative  effort  with  other  Fed- 
eral agencies,  manufacturers,  research  lab- 
oratories, and  other  appropriate  groups.  New 
safety  items  developed  would  then  l>e  Intro- 
duced on  a  trial  basis  for  fire  services  use. 
Some  ImproTements  could  be  accomplished 
quickly  and  should  produce  an  early  payoff 
in  reduced  firefighter  deaths  and  Injuries. 

(4)  Fire  iervice  training  and  education 
needs. — The  training  of  firefighters  and  the 
education  of  fire  officers  needs  improving. 
Present  programs  are  fragmented  and  of 
uneven  quality.  It  Is  intended  to  use  part 
of  the  funds  requested  to  determine  the 
educational  and  training  needs  of  fire  serv- 
ices and  to  develop  ways  to  meet  these 
needs.  Modem,  effective  programs  In  fire 
command  are  desperately  needed  and  would 
lead  through  Improved  command  decisions 
to  an  immediate  Improvement  in  fire  control, 
reduced  deaths  and  injiuries,  and  reduced 
property  loss. 

Educational  programs  to  inform  the  pub- 
lic  of   fire   hazards   and   Ore   safety   tech- 


niques may  be  costly  to  execute.  Moreover, 
their  effectiveness  might  prove  difficult  to 
evaluata  with  existing  statistical  data  on 
fires.  Therefore.  It  is  planned  to  defer  large- 
scale  public  eduoatlon  programs  tintU  a 
s.'vtisfactory  technique  and  data  base  can  be 
developed  to  evaluate  their  effectiveness.  The 
funds  requested  would  be  used  In  part  to 
develop  the  necessary  data,  and  to  mount 
carefully  designed  pilot  projects  for  testing 
educational  programs  prior  to  any  large- 
scale  Implementation. 


S.  3767— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
TO  PRESCRIBE  THE  PERIOD  OP 
LIMITATIONS  WITHIN  WHICH  THE 
OFFENSE  OF  FAILING  TO  REGIS- 
TER WITH  SELECTIVE  SERVICE 
SYSTEM    MAY    BE    PROSECUTED 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce a  bill  and  ask  that  it  be  appropri- 
ately referred.  This  measure  will  reverse 
the  Supreme  Court  decision  on  Toussie 
against  the  United  States,  decided  on 
March  20.  of  this  year.  This  decision  held 
that  a  young  man  who  failed  to  register 
with  the  draft  at  age  18  cannot  be  prose- 
cuted after  5  years  had  passed.  The  Court 
held  that  prosecution  beyond  the  5-year 
period  was  Iwrred  by  the  5-year  statute 
of  Umltation  found  in  18  UjS.C.  section 
3282. 

Section  3  of  the  Universal  Military 
Training  and  Service  Act.  65  Stat.  75, 
requires  all  young  men  between  the  ages 
of  18  and  26  to  register  for  the  draft  "at 
such  time  or  times  and  place  or  places. 
and  In  such  manner  as  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  proclamation  of  the  President." 
Failure  to  perform  this  duty  is  punish- 
able by  fine,  imprisonment,  or  both.  Pur- 
suant to  this  statute,  a  Presidential  proc- 
lamation was  issued  providing  that 
young  men  "shall  be  registered  on  the 
day  of  his  birth,  or  within  5  days  there- 
after." Oovemmoit  regulations  also  pro- 
mulgated under  the  act  provide: 

The  duty  of  every  person  subject  to  regis- 
tration shall  continue  at  all  tlnve.  and  If  for 
any  reason  any  such  person  is  not  registered 
on  the  day  or  one  of  the  day*  fixed  for  his 
registration,  he  shall  Immediately  present 
himself  for  and  submit  to  registration. 

The  facts  of  the  case  before  the  Su- 
preme Court  showed  that  one  Robert 
Toussie  was  bom  on  Jime  21,  1941,  and 
that  he  failed  to  register  for  the  draft 
upon  reaching  age  18  In  1959.  On  May  3, 
1967.  Toussie  was  Indicted  for  his  failure 
to  register  for  the  draft.  At  the  time  of 
the  indictment  Toussie  was  25.  and  this 
was  8  years  after  he  reached  registration 
age.  In  a  Jury  trial  he  was  foimd  guilty 
of  failing  to  register  for  the  draft.  This 
conviction  was  upheld  by  the  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Second  Circuit. 

The  Supreme  Court  in  reversing  the 
court  of  appeals  reasoned  that  the  crime 
was  completed  5  days  after  the  yoimg 
man  reached  age  18  and  failed  to  register 
and.  therefore,  the  statute  of  limitation 
started  to  run  from  that  time.  In  doing 
so,  it  rejected  the  position  of  the  court 
of  appeals  and  the  Justice  De]?artment 
that  the  failure  to  register  was  a  con- 
tinuous offense,  being  committed  each 
day  Toussie  failed  to  register.  Under  this 
interpretation,  the  statute  of  limitation 
would  not  begin  to  run  until  the  young 
man  reaches  the  age  of  26.  There  seems 
to  be  no  question  regarding  the  guilt  of 
Toussie  in  this  case.  Even  the  majority 


opinion  said  that  "there  Is  no  doubt  that 
the  Jury  found  Toussie  willfully  failed  to 
register  and  thereby  subject  himself  to 
the  same  possibility  of  military  service 
that  other  young  men  who  will  comply 
with  the  legal  obhgation."  In  fact.  Tous- 
sie. by  his  own  testimony,  admitted,  in 
the  words  of  the  dissenting  opinion,  that 
he  attempted  "to  evade  registration  and 
liability  for  the  draft." 

Mr.  President,  the  Supreme  Court's 
decision  in  my  Judgment  Is  contrary  to 
the  intent  of  the  Congress  and  illogical. 
The  pmpose  of  the  registration  require- 
ment is  to  establish  a  m&npower  pool 
from  which  the  Nation  may  induct 
yoimg  men  to  meet  our  defense  needs 
and  to  defend  the  country.  Yet.  the  Su- 
preme Court's  decision  produces  a  rather 
incredulous  situation.  Although  a  young 
man  is  eligible  for  the  draft  until  age 
26.  the  majority  opinion  says  5  days 
after  a  young  man  reaches  age  18.  al- 
though a  crime  has  tjeen  committed,  the 
yoimg  man  has  no  further  duty  to  reg- 
ister. The  Court's  decision  allows  draft 
evaders  to  escape  their  obligation  for  it 
is  the  registration  act  which  makes  the 
induction  possible.  Along  with  the  mi- 
nority opinion,  and  with  the  Justice  De- 
partment. I  caiuiot  believe  Congress  ever 
had  such  an  intent.  Such  a  construction 
is  contrary  to  the  purposes  of  our  draft 
laws,  at  odds  with  the  existing  regula- 
tions and  commonsense. 

The  majority  opinion  seems  to  recog- 
nize the  decision  could  have  gone  either 
way,  but  felt  that  before  they  could  con- 
strue the  criminpl  statutes  Involved  In 
the  "harsher  alternative"  they  would 
need  a  "clear  and  definite"  language  by 
the  Ctmgress.  The  majority  opinion  fur- 
ther observed  that  "every  statute  of  lim- 
itation, of  course,  may  permit  a  rogue  to 
escape." 

The  bill  I  introduce  would  close  this 
possible  draft  evaders  loophole.  The  bill 
will  not  allow  another  rogue  or  another 
draft  evader  to  escape  by  this  route.  It 
would  do  so  by  amending  the  law  to 
malce  it  clear  and  definite  that  the  stat- 
ute of  limitation  does  not  begin  to  run 
imtil  a  young  man  either  registers  or 
reaches  the  age  of  26,  the  age  at  which 
one  is  ik>  longer  eligible  for  induction. 
The  effect  of  the  amendment  would  be 
to  subject  a  person  to  prosecution  until 
5  years  after  he  passes  the  Induction  age 
of  26,  that  is.  when  he  reaches  the  age 
of  31. 

The  language  of  this  bill  clearly  and 
definitely  spells  out  what  was  the  ob- 
vious intent  of  the  Congress  so  that  our 
intent  will  be  clear  even  to  the  majority. 
The  bill  reads  that — 

The  failure  of  any  person  to  present  him- 
self for  registration  .  .  .  shall  be  a  con- 
tinuing violation  .  .  .  and  any  period  of 
limitation  .  .  .  shall  not  begin  to  run  until 
the  date  on  which  such  person  presents  him- 
self for  registration  or  until  the  26th  an- 
niversary of  the  date  of  his  birth,  whichever 
is  earlier. 

Mr.  President,  on  this  very  day.  im- 
doubtedly  many  young  Americans  all 
across  this  great  Nation  are  reaching  or 
have  Just  reached  age  18.  Recognizing 
that  our  Nation  grants  many  freedoms 
and  that  accompanying  such  freedoms 
are  certain  duties  and  responsibilities, 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  our  young 
men  will  do  their  duty,  and  will  register 
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for  the  draft  as  required  by  law.  In  so, 
doing,  they  expose  themselves  to  possi- 
ble induction  into  military  service,  and 
perhaps  even  death  if  they  are  called,  for 
an  8-year  period,  or  imtil  they  reach  age 
26.  On  the  other  hand,  one  who  dis- 
obeys the  law  and  shirks  his  duty  by 
failing  to  register  for  the  draft  is  liable, 
under  the  Supreme  Court's  decision,  for 
prosecution  for  only  5  years,  that  is, 
imtil  6  days  after  his  23d  birthday.  To 
put  it  like  Justice  White  did  in  his  dis- 
sent, "While  all  aroimd  him  young  men 
are  being  inducted",  Toussie,  the  de- 
fendant, "at  age  18  years  and  6  days  Is 
forever  free  of  any  duty — and  at  23  Is 
forever  free  from  prosecution  for  his 
^iiitial  failure — to  place  himself,  like 
them,  into  the  pool  from  which  inductees 
are  selected.  I  cannot  agree." 

Mr.  President,  citizens  of  California 
and  of  this  country  cannot  agree  either. 
I  would  like  to  read  one  of  many  letters 
I  received  from  constituents  strongly 
disagreeing  with  the  Supreme  Court's 
ruling.  This  gentleman  already  has  one 
son  who  has  served  in  Vietnam  and  a 
second  son  who  will  be  going  there  this 
month.  He  writes: 

^  Concord,  Cauf. 
Hon.  George  Murphy. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  B.C. 

Mr  Dear  Senator  Mttrpry  :  As  a  father  who 
has  bad  one  son  serve  in  Vietnam  for  a  year 
and  another  son  who  will  be  going  there  In 
mid  April,  I  abhor  and  reject  the  recent  Su- 
preme Ck)urt  decision  freeing  all  draft  dodgers 
on  their  twenty  third  birthday  under  the 
statute  of  limitations. 

What  convoluted  reasoning  the  Court  ma- 
jority employed  in  reaching  the  decision  Is 
beyond  my  comprehension. 

Congress  must  amend  the  law  so  that  the 
statutes  of  limitations  does  not  start  to  run 
until  a  man  reaches  age  26  and  Is  no  longer 
subject  to  induction. 

I  feel  very  strongly  that  a  good  many  of 
the  problems  that  face  the  Nation  today  stem 
directly  from  this  sUll  too  liberal  Court's 
decisions  that  alter  the  Constitution  and  the 
laws  to  fit  the  personal  dogmas  of  the  indi- 
vidual Judges. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Ira  E.  Pooleb. 

I  hope  that  the  Congi-ess  will  enact  this 
bill  to  clarify  its  intent  and  thereby  plug 
this  possible  loophole  for  draft  evaders. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Allkm).  The  bill  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3767)  to  prescribe  the 
period  of  limitations  within  which  the 
offense  of  failing  to  register  with  the  Se- 
lective Service  Sjrstem  may  be  prose- 
cuted, introduced  by  Mr.  Murpht,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  194— 
INTRODUCTION  OF  A  JOINT  RES- 
OLUTION TO  AUTHORIZE  THE 
PRESIDENT  TO  PROCLAIM  THE 
PERIOD  FROM  MOTHER'S  DAY, 
MAY  10.  THROUGH  FATHER'S  DAY, 
JUNE  21,  AS  THE  "NATIONAL  MUL- 
TIPLE SCLEROSIS  SOCIETY  AN- 
NUAL HOPE  CHEST  APPEAL 
WEEKS" 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  Intro- 
duce today  a  Senate  joint  resolution 


which  would  authorize  the  President  to 
proclaim  the  period  from  Mother's  Day, 
May  10.  through  Father's  Day,  June  21, 
as  the  "National  Multiple  Sclerosis  So- 
ciety Annual  Hope  Chest  Appeal  Weeks." 
The  Multiple  Sclerosis  Society  has  se- 
lected this  period  as  its  annual  MS  Hope 
Chest  Campaign.  These  dates  were  not 
chosen  lightly,  for  they  have  a  very  sig- 
nificant meaning  to  a  very  specific  por- 
tion of  our  population. 

Multiple  sclerosis  means  many  scars — 
scars  not  only  of  the  body,  but  of  wasted 
years  of  study,  careers  which  never  come 
to  full  fruition,  family  relationships 
strained  to  the  utmost,  economic  hard- 
ships, lives  half  lived.  For  this  is  the  pri- 
mary handicap  of  young  adults  in  this 
country.  MS  is  chronic  and  progressive — 
a  crippler. 

Mr.  President,  MS  is  a  mysterious  neu- 
rological disease  which  numbers  its  vic- 
tims in  the  20  to  40  age  group,  probably 
setting  in  its  roots  at  about  age  15.  It 
toll  in  dreams  and  hopes  and 
■  nerve  sheaths  are  protected  by 
a  coverme  called  myelin,  much  the  same 
as  a  telephone  cord  is  protected  by  its 
rubber  covvring.  When  myelin  Is  de- 
stroyed, a  short  circuiting  takes  place, 
thus  messages  are  distorted  from  the 
brain  to  various  parts  of  the  body.  The 
result  is  staggering  and  falling,  double 
vision,  speech  defects,  tremors,  paralysis. 

MS  is  a  mystery  because  no  two  pa- 
tients follow  the  same  course.  In  each, 
the  disease  has  its  own  progression,  and 
there  is  no  predicting  what  will  happen. 
In  the  words  of  a  foremost  medical  au- 
thority, "The  disease  is  typically  slow  and 
insidious  in  onset,  frequently  diflQcult  to 
diagnose  until  symptoms  have  progressed 
to  extensive  disability.  Early  symptoms 
are  mild  and  transient.  Frequently 
symptoms  disappear  but  recur  at  a  later 
predictable  time,  ususdly  in  a  more  severe 
and  persistent  form.  Occasionally  there 
are  unexplained  instances  of  prolonged 
remission.  There  may  f(rilow  a  series  of 
symptom  recurrences  resulting  in  pro- 
gressive incapacitation." 

Mr.  President,  MS  does  not  give  you  a 
chance.  Once  It  comes.  It  comes  to  stay. 
Picture  for  a  moment  with  me  a  young 
man  who  has  Just  earned  his  Ph.  D.,  an- 
other who  has  just  received  his  medical 
degree,  a  young  mother  with  three 
youngsters  under  5,  a  hard-working  elec- 
trician making  a  present  and  a  future 
for  his  wife  and  four  young  children.  To- 
day, the  young  Ph.  D.  works  from  his 
home  in  a  wheel  chair:  the  doctor  Is  bed- 
ridden; the  young  mother  tries  to  man- 
age her  home  on  crutches;  the  electri- 
cian at  age  37  Is  in  a  rest  home. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  personal  in- 
terest in  the  conquering  of  this  crippling 
disease,  for  it  has  stricken  a  former 
member  of  my  staff,  my  former  office 
manager  prior  to  her  aaving  been  af- 
flicted with  multiple  sclerosis.  She  was 
bright,  exceedingly  capable  and  an  asset 
to  any  office.  Attesting  to  her  abilities 
was  the  fact  that  she  was  employed  be- 
ginning with  former  Senator  Knowland 
and  followed  by  a  succession  of  Califor- 
nia Senators,  namely,  the  late  Senator 
Engle,  former  Senator  Salinger,  and  my- 


self. Anne's  case  illustrates  the  tragedy 
of  this  disease,  but  Anne's  response — a 
real  profile  in  courage — has  made  all  of 
us  who  have  had  the  pleasure  of  know- 
ing her  and  who  were  proud  of  her  be- 
fore, even  more  proud  of  her  today. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  most  heart- 
rending aspect  of  MS  is  that  it  strikes 
primarily  young  adults  in  their  most  pro- 
ductive years.  It  disrupts  the  lives  of 
families  making  tragic  demands  on  the 
courage  and  strength  not  only  of  its  vic- 
tims but  of  their  husbands,  wives,  friends, 
and  children.  The  problems  which  arise 
may  often  seem  insurmountable  when 
the  role  of  breadwinner  must  be  assumed 
by  the  wife,  or  the  household  chores  to 
the  afflicted  husbsund,  disillusion  and 
threat  of  separation  or  divorce  often 
occurs.  The  children  must  be  helped  to 
understand  the  infiuences  operating  in 
the  householJ  and  also  helped  to  main- 
tain a  home  to  which  they  can  continue 
to  invite  their  friends.  The  total  re- 
sources of  the  family  should  oe  pooled 
and  devoted  to  insistence  on  a  full  and 
useful  life  for  each  member — despite  the 
difficulties  encountered.  The  long  life  of 
uncertain  disability  In  a  family  member 
imposes  a  continuous  series  of  adjust- 
ments on  a  total  of  perhaps  two  million 
members  of  family  constellations  dis- 
turbed by  the  presence  of  this  disease. 

The  National  Multiple  Sclerosis  So- 
ciety is  the  only  voluntary  agency  con- 
cerned with  finding  the  cause,  prevention 
and  cure  for  multiple  sclerosis.  The  so- 
ciety's medical  adviser,  Dr.  Harry  M. 
Weaver,  who  worked  closely  with  Dr. 
Jonas  Salk,  is  convhiced  that  the  an- 
swer to  MS  can  be  fotmd  provided  ade- 
quate resources  are  made  available.  For 
research  is  the  only  hope  that  MS  pa- 
tients have,  research  and  the  day-to- 
day help  which  chapters  throughout  the 
country  give  In  their  programs  or  direct 
service,  recreation,  transportation. 

The  joint  resolution  I  Introduce  today 
would  designate  the  period  of  Mother's 
Day  through  Father's  Day  as  the  Na- 
tional Multiple  Sclerosis  Society  Annual 
Hope  Chest  Appeal.  The  resolution  calls 
upon  the  Governors  of  the  respective 
States  to  issue  a  similar  proclamation 
calling  upon  the  people  of  this  great  Na- 
tion to  Join  in  providing  "the  assistance 
and  resouroes  necessary  to  discover  the 
cause  and  cure  of  multiple  sclerosis  and 
to  alleviate  the  suffering  of  the  persons 
stricken  by  this  disease." 

Mr.  President,  there  are  more  than 
500,000  victims  of  MS.  and  since  MS 
forces  the  removal  of  two  out  of  three  of 
its  victims  from  the  Nation's  work  force, 
it  Is  estimated  to  result  in  a  $2  billion 
annual  economic  loss  to  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  25th  emni- 
versary  of  the  National  Multiple  Scle- 
rosis Society  and  the  society  is  launching 
a  5-year  development  plan  aimed  at 
discovering  the  cause,  preventing  and 
treating  MS. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  part  of  this  push, 
and  I  hope  that  all  America  will  join  In. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  Senate  Joint 
resolution  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Al- 
len). The  Joint  resolution  will  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriately  referred:  and, 
without  objection,  the  joint  resolution 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  Joint  resoliition  (S.J.  Res.  194)  to 
authorize  the  President  to  proclaim  the 
period  from  May  10.  1970,  Mother's  Day. 
through  June  21,  1970.  Father's  Day.  as 
the  "National  Multiple  Sclerosis  Society 
Annual  Hope  Chest  Appeal  Weeks";  in- 
ticduced  ly  Mr.  Murphy,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  lUs.   194 

Whereas  500.000  Americans,  stricken  usual- 
ly between  the  ages  of  20  and  40  years,  are 
affected  by  the  ravages  of  multiple  sclerosis 
and  related  neurological  diseases: 

Whereas  a.O(X).000  members  of  American 
families  are  deeply  concerned  with  the  flnan- 
c?al  and  emotional  problems  of  this  disease: 

Whereas  multiple  sclerosis  predominantly 
strikes  young  fathers  and  mothers  In  their 
wage-earning  and  famlly-bulldlng  years  and 
reduces  the  buylnp  power  of  3uch  families: 

Whereas  such  reduction  results  In  a 
$2,000,000,000  annual  economic  loss  to  the 
Nation  and  forces  the  removal  of  two  out  of 
every  three  disabled  multiple  sclerosis  vic- 
tims from  the  Nation's  work  force: 

Whereas  multiple  sclerosis  remains  a  dis- 
ease of  unknown  cause.  unpredlcUble 
course,  and  undiscovered  cure:  and 

Whereas  the  National  Multiple  ScleroaU 
Society  has  launched  a  five-year  research 
development  plan  to  explore  as  quickly  as 
possible  promising  clues  that  may  lead  to 
methods  which  will  prevent,  or  more  effec- 
tively treat,  multiple  sclerosis:  Now.  there- 
fore be  It 

Resolved,  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  l/nited  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
President  of  the  United  States  Is  authorized 
and  requested  to  Issue  a  proclamation — 

(1)  designating  the  period  from  May  10. 
1970.  Mother's  Day.  through  June  21.  1970. 
Father's  Day.  as  "National  Multiple  Sclerosis 
Society  Annual  Hope  Chest  Appeal  Weeks": 

(3)  Inviting  the  Governors  of  the  several 
States  to  issue  proclamations  for  like  pur- 
poses: and 

(3)  urging  the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  educational,  philanthropic,  scientific, 
medical  and  health  care  professions  and  or- 
ganisations to  provide  the  assistance  and 
reaources  necMsary  to  discover  the  cause  and 
cure  of  multiple  sclerosis  and  to  alleviate 
the  suffering  of  persons  stricken  by  this 
dlseaae. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP 
BILLS 

S.     ISSO 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Ran- 
DOLrH)  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  to  S.  1680, 
relating  to  the  disposition  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  of  moneys  obtained 
from  the  sale  of  materials  from  public 
lands. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Al- 
len) .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

S.    *0T4 

Mr.  MACmusON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Junior  Senator 


from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  be  add- 
ed as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3074,  to  provide 
minimum  standards  for  guarantees  cov- 
ering consumer  products  which  have 
electrical,  mechanical,  or  thermal  com- 
ponents, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stennis).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

S.    342S 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  and  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  Prouty)  l>e  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  3425.  to  amend  the 
Wagner-O'Day  Act  to  extend  the  provi- 
sions thereof  to  severely  handicapped 
individuals  who  are  not  blind,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Allen  > .  Without  objection,  it  is  su 
ordered. 

S.    3S2S 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that,  at  the  next  printing, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower)  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
3526.  to  provide  more  effective  means  for 
protecting  the  public  interest  in  national 
emergency  disputes  involving  the  trans- 
portation industry,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Allen).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

s.  seas 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
McIntyre).  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that,  at  the  next  printing,  the  names  of 
the  Senato;  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
MoNTOYA).  and  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Tydincs)  be  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  S.  3699,  to  clarify  the  extent  and 
authority  of  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stennis  ).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

S.    3713 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr  President,  at  the 
request  of  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire ( Mr.  McInttre  ) ,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that,  at  the  next  printing,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire <Mr.  CoTroN),  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin)  .  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman),  and  my 
name  be  added  as  cosponsors  of  8.  3723. 
a  bill  to  provide  for  orderly  trade  in  tex- 
tile articles  and  articles  of  leather  foot- 
wear, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Allen).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

a.    3724 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  at  the  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Schwxiker)  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3724,  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  with  respect  to 
ammunition  recordkeeping  require- 
ments. 

The  PREBXDXNO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stennis).  Without  objection.  It  is  so 
ordered. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
62— CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
SUBMITTED  RELATING  TO  THE 
COMMEMORATION  OP  FRIDAY. 
MAY  1,  1970,  AS  A  DAY  FOR  AN 
APPEAL  FOR  INTERNATIONAL 
JUSTICE  FOR  ALL  THE  AMERICAN 
PRISONERS  OF  WAR  AND  SERV- 
ICEMEN MISSING  IN  ACTION  IN 
SOUTHEAST  ASIA 

Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself,  and  Senators 
Allen,  Allott,  Baker.  Bellmon,  Ben- 
nett. BoGGS.  Brooke,  Burdick.  Byrd  of 
Virginia.  Byrd  of  West  Virginia,  Cannon, 
Case.  Cook.  Cotton,  Cranston.  Curtis. 

DODD.     DOMINICK,     EACLETON,     EaSTLAND. 

Ellender,  Ervin.  Fannin.  Fong.  Gold- 
water,  GooDELL,  Gore.  Griffin,  Gurney. 
Hansen,  Hart,  Hartke,  Hruska,  Hughes. 
Javits.  Long  of  Louisiana,  Jordon  of 
North  Carolina,  McGee,  McGovern,  Ma- 
thias,  Metcalf,  Miller,  Moss,  Murphy. 
Packwood.  Pearson,  Pell,  Percy,  Ran- 
dolph, Saxbe.  Schweixer.  Smith  of  Il- 
linois. ScoTT,  Sparkman,  Stennis, 
Stevens,  Thurmond,  Tower,  Williams  cf 
New  Jersey,  Williams  of  Delaware. 
Young  of  North  Dakota,  and  Young  of 
Ohio,  submitted  a  concurrent  resolution 
(S.  Con.  Res.  62)  to  designate  May  1. 
1970.  as  a  day  for  an  appeal  for  interna- 
tional .justice  for  all  American  prisoners 
of  war  and  servicemen  missing  in  action 
in  Southeast,  Asia,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Dole  when  he 
submitted  the  concurrent  resolution  ap- 
pear later  in  the  Record  under  the  ap- 
propriate heading.) 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  399— RESO- 
LUTION SUBMITTED  TO  CREATE 
A  WORLD  ENVIRONMENTAL  IN- 
STITUTE 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President  I 
submit  for  appropriate  reference  a  Sen- 
ate resolution  relating  to  the  creation 
of  a  World  Environmental  Institute  to 
aid  all  the  nations  of  the  world  in  solv- 
ing their  common  environmental  prob- 
lems of  both  national  and  international 
scope. 

I  submit  this  resolution  on  my  own 
behalf,  and  on  the  behalf  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bible),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brooke), 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Can- 
non), the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mx. 
Cooper),  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  Cotton),  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Cranston),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke),  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Rol- 
lings), the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Hughes),  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Inouyz).  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Jackson),  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long),  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGei), 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
McGovern),  the  senior  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield),  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  MrrciLr), 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss) ,  the 
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Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie)  ,  the 
Senator  *rom  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson), 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Pack- 
wood),  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Pastore).  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas (Mr.  Pearson),  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell),  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy),  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  Prouty),  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Ran- 
dolph), the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Smfth).  the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Spong),  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Bdr. 
Symington),  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Tydings).  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  (Mr.  Yarborough),  and 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Young)  . 

Mr.  President,  this  resolution  repre- 
sents the  first  step  in  creating  the  World 
Environmental  Institute,  and  a  first  step 
in  solving  the  international  aspects  of 
pollution  and  environmental  quality.  At 
a  time  when  so  much  action  is  ^ill 
needed  on  the  environmental  front  here 
in  the  United  SUtes,  some  might  ques- 
tion the  wisdom  of  broadening  our  ef- 
forts to  the  global  scale  envisioned  in  this 
World  Environmental  Institute  prc^^osal. 
But  the  Inescapable  fact  is  that  human 
ecology  is  global  in  nature,  and  without 
some  form  of  international  cooperation, 
mvlronmaatal  efforts  within  a  single 
coimtry  like  the  United  States  are  ulti- 
mately doomed  to  failure. 

Before  discussing  the  details  of  the 
World  Environmental  Institute  that  I 
have  proposed,  I  would  like  to  discuss, 
brl^y  the  background  against  which 
this  resolution  is  offered. 

The  United  States,  unquestionably,  is 
the  major  polluting  Nation  of  the  world. 
But  the  United  States  has  no  monopoly 
on  pollution,  environmental  problems,  or 
ecological  concern.  Few,  if  any,  environ- 
mental problems  are  unique  to  a  particu- 
lar country.  With  the  exception  of  iso- 
lated species  of  wildlife  whose  existence 
is  threatened,  most  environmental  prob- 
lems— like  pollution — are  common  to  all 
Industrialized  nations,  regardless  of  their 
siEC,  location,  or  form  of  government. 

We  are  all  familiar,  for  examine,  with 
the  problems  of  the  United  States  and 
other  Western  nations;  but  it  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  un- 
dergoing envlronmeiital  difBculties  simi- 
lar to  our  own.  Pollutants  from  pulp  mills 
are  quickly  destroying  beautiful  Lake 
Baikal,  and  a  recent  accident  in  a  chemi- 
cal plant  is  known  to  have  killed  millions 
of  fish  in  an  important  Soviet  river.  And 
while  we  in  the  United  States  are  still  in 
the  "talking  stage"  with  respect  to  noise 
pollution,  the  Soviets  have  already  taken 
action:  cars  and  triKks  are  no  longer 
permitted  to  drive  through  Moscow  dur- 
ing the  hours  when  most  Muscovites  are 
asleep.  Perhaps  these  developments  fore- 
tell a  new  contest  to  replace  the  arms 
race  and  the  space  race:  an  "environ- 
ment race"  bet\ieen  the  East  and  the 
West  to  see  who  will  have  the  cleanest 
air  and  water  and  the  quietest  streets. 
This  would  be  a  healthy  and  welcome 
form  of  competition  Indeed. 

Yet,  the  problems  of  environmental 
quality  are  global  in  scope  and  extend 
far  beyond  the  Induatrialized  nations  of 


the  East  and  West.  Rapid  population 
growth  and  economic  development  ef- 
forts make  the  environment  a  problem 
for  ttie  modernizing  nations  of  the 
world  as  well — regardless  of  their  politi- 
cal systems  or  their  foreign  policy.  The 
Ganges  River  in  India  is  more  polluted 
than  the  Rhine;  DDT  is  spread  far  more 
thickly  in  the  tropics  than  in  North 
America.  Any  nation  that  hopes  to  in- 
crease its  gross  national  product,  its  per 
capita  consumption,  or  other  indices  of 
economic  growth  is  faced  with  an  in- 
escapable dilemma  about  the  impact  of 
such  development  on  its  envir<mment. 

It  is  with  this  realization  in  mind- 
that  environmental  problems  are  rooted 
in  the  growth  of  population  and  tech- 
nology, not  in  ideology — that  my  co- 
sponsors  and  I  have  proposed  creation 
of  the  World  Environmental  Institute. 
The  Institute  is  based  on  a  special  hope, 
a  hope  that  I  believe  is  more  than  Just 
a  dream.  It  is  a  hope  bom  of  concern  for 
the  dozMis  of  modernizing  nations  for 
whom  environmental  quality  is  a  neces- 
sarily low  priority  today  but  for  whom 
the  experience  of  the  industrialized  na- 
tions could  provide  valuable  assistance 
in  making  economic  growth  and  environ- 
mental quality  compatible.  These  nations 
have  seen,  and  desire,  the  glamorous 
fruits  of  industrialization;  and  most  of 
them  have  not  yet  paused  to  consider 
questions  of  ecology  that  we  ignored  our- 
selves for  generations.  A  cooperative  in- 
ternational effort  could  clarify  the 
choices  these  nations  face  and  (»>uld 
help  them  avoid  the  costly  mistakes  that 
we  made  in  similar  stages  of  our  own 
development. 

But  my  hope  is  bom  of  other,  more 
ominous  concerns  about  the  interna- 
tional aspects  of  environmental  quality: 
concern  about  DDT  being  found  in  the 
fat  of  Antarctic  penguins;  concem  about 
the  oil  globules  that  now  dot  the  sur- 
face of  the  oceans;  concem  about  the 
steady  build-up  of  carbon  dioxide  in  the 
earth's  atmosphere.  These  findings  in- 
dicate that  intematicmal  cooperation  on 
environmental  problems  would  be  mcure 
than  helpful— it  may  hold  the  key  to 
survival  for  all  of  mankind. 

I  know  that  it  is  not  fashionable  today 
to  raise  the  issue  of  survival  when  speak- 
ing of  the  environment.  We  are  told  not 
to  be  alarmists,  not  to  jeopardize  public 
support  for  environmental  programs  by 
raising  unjustified  fears.  But  the  rate 
at  which  the  nations  of  the  world  are 
pumping  poisons  into  the  air.  the  water, 
and  the  soil  makes  survival  a  very  real 
issue  in  the  long  nm.  No  portion  of  the 
complex  chain  of  life  on  this  planet  can 
die  without  threatening  all  other  forms 
of  life;  the  death  of  the  oceans,  for  ex- 
ample, might  seal  the  fate  of  mankind. 

The  Issue  that  this  raises  is  stark :  No 
nation  can  stirvive  while  other  nations 
perish;  no  coimtry  can  prosper  while 
other  countries  pollute  the  ocean  and  the 
atmosphere.  Ultimately,  for  man  to  con- 
tinue his  existence  on  this  planet,  inter- 
national cooperation  and  imderstanding 
wiU  have  to  prevail.  A  pragmatic  con- 
cem for  survival  will  force  us  to  achieve 
what  an  idealistic  concern  for  peace  and 


friendship  never  could:  The  realization 
that  we  are  all  brothers,  destined  to  per- 
ish or  prosper  together  as  a  species. 

Adlai  Stevenson,  an  American  who  was 
really  a  citizen  of  the  world,  summed  up 
this  realization  long  ago.  He  wrote: 

We  all  travel  together,  ijassengers  on  a  lit- 
tle spaceship,  dependent 'on  its  vulnerable 
reserves  of  air  and  soil;  all  committed  for 
our  safety  to  Its  security  and  peace;  preserved 
from  annihilation  only  by  the  care,  the  work, 
and  the  love  we  give  our  fragile  craft. 

Ironically,  we  had  to  launch  space- 
ships of  our  own  before  we  saw  what 
Stevenson  had  seen:  Earth  is  a  spaceship 
herself,  on  which  every  member  of  the 
hiunan  race  travels  together  through  the 
solar  system  and  the  infinitive  univense 
An  Apollo  astronaut  on  the  lunar  surface 
can  block  out  the  vision  of  our  distant 
planet  simply  by  lifting  his  thumb.  When 
he  looks  at  earth,  he  can  see  no  national 
boundaries,  no  capitals,  no  i^ace  names, 
no  armies.  All  he  can  see  is  a  tiny,  shin- 
ing ball  suspended  in  the  black  void  of 
outer  space. 

Most  of  us  will  never  stand  on  the 
moon.  That  makes  our  task  even  more 
difficult  than  the  astronauts'.  We  must 
leam  to  see  earth  as  the  astronauts  have 
seen  it,  yet  we  must  do  so  without  ever 
leaving  the  ground.  If  we  can  achieve 
this  vision — and  we  must  achieve  it — ^we 
will  concentrate  less  on  the  issues  that 
divide  mankind  and  more  on  those  mat- 
ters that  emirtiasiie  our  common  prob- 
lems and  our  interdependence.  We  will 
realize  that  poUutitm  <rf  the  Yangtze,  the 
Ghanges,  the  Rhine,  or  the  DaiQjer  is 
no  less  important  to  our  continued  exist- 
ence than  poUutian  of  the  Missouri  and 
the  Potomac.  We  will  leam  that  DDT  is 
no  less  hazardous  to  tas  all  if  it  is  q;>rayed 
on  the  Indian  subcontinent  instead  of 
on  the  United  States.  And  we  will  see 
that  tOl  wastes  and  iM>isons  from  around 
the  world  mingle  together  in  our  com- 
mon environment — the  air.  the  water, 
and  the  soil — to  form  a  blanket  of  danger 
that  envelopes  the  guilty  and  innocent 
alike. 

When  we  achieve  this  undo-standing, 
we  have  only  two  alternatives  available: 
action  or  despair.  To  de^air  is  to  forget 
mankind's  greatest  virtues:  his  alullty  to 
cooperate,  his  ability  to  pass  knowledge 
betweoi  peoples  and  between  genera- 
tions, his  ability  to  establish  goals  for 
himself  and  to  work  imtil  those  goals 
have  been  met.  Even  with  the  aid  of 
these  abilities,  however,  action  will  not 
be  easy.  We  wiU  have  to  overcome  cen- 
turies of  mistrust,  generations  of  con- 
flicting ideologies,  and  years  of  suspicion 
and  fear.  But  we  will  never  be  alone:  no 
nation,  no  government  can  ignore  the 
issue  of  survival. 

Fortunately,  there  are  many  interna- 
tional organizations  working  today  to 
bring  about  controls  aa  pollution  and 
harmful  substances — the  United  Na- 
tions, NATO,  and  the  Organization  for 
Economic  Cooperation  and  Development, 
to  name  only  a  few.  These  groups  are 
attempting  to  establish  international 
treaties,  inspection  procedures,  and  en- 
vironmental police  powers.  Their  suc- 
cess— and  the  success  of  many  similar 
organizations — is  essential  to  all  men. 
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But  these  organizations,  important  as 
they  are,  cannot  provide  one  vital  func- 
tion that  must  be  performed :  the  gather- 
ing and  dissemination  of  environmental 
information  to  all  nations  of  the  world. 
Since  each  of  us  has  a  stake  in  the  en- 
vironmental quality  of  otlaer  nations,  we 
cannot  afford  to  work  only  through  ex- 
isting international  organizations  that 
Include  some  nations  and  exclude  others. 
NATO  by  definition  involves  only  one 
community  of  nations;  the  United  Na- 
tions excludes  the  largest  coimtry  in  the 
world. 

In  addition,  each  of  the  existing  or- 
ganizations on  the  world  environmental 
front  is^litical  in  nature  and  is  involved 
in  disputes  between  different  nations  and 
blocs  of  nations  Even  though  politics  will 
play  an  important  part  in  environmental 
treaties  and  arbitrations,  politics  must 
not  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  free 
flow  of  information  and  knowledge  be- 
tween all  nations  and  all  people.  The 
world  pool  of  knowledge  and  talent  is  a 
resource  that  belongs,  like  the  air  and 
water,  to  all  mankind.  No  nation  should 
be  denied  access  to  this  pool  because  of 
political  disputes  with  other  nations.  In 
fact,  the  solution  to  international  en- 
vironmental disputes  may  hinge  on  the 
sharing  of  knowledge  and  technology  by 
all  nations  alike.  This  knowledge  in- 
cludes more  than  conventional  environ- 
mental techniques — the  technology  of 
mass  transportation,  housing  develop- 
ment, and  automobile  safety  are  clearly 
related. 

So  I  am  proposing,  in  this  resolution, 
that  a  new  international  organization 
be  created.  This  organization,  which 
might  be  called  the  World  Environmen- 
tal Institute,  would  serve  as  a  centrsU  in- 
formation center  for  all  nations  of  the 
world.  Every  nation — regardless  of  Its 
form  of  government  or  its  International 
and  domestic  pedicles — could  consult  the 
Institute  for  expert  advice  on  all  forms 
of  enviroimiental  problems.  The  Insti- 
tute would  serve  both  as  a  research  cen- 
ter and  as  the  repository  of  that  world- 
wide pool  of  knowledge  and  talent. 
Through  the  use  of  computers,  any  coun- 
try coiild  obtain  a  thorough  guide  to  the 
scientists  and  scientific  studies  around 
the  world  tliat  relate  to  a  particular  en- 
vironmental proUem. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Institute,  a 
continual  exchange  of  scientists  and 
technological  Information  between  the 
countries  of  the  world  would  be  possible 
on  a  nonpolitlcal  t>asls — not  simply  on 
the  unilateral  scale  of  today  but  on  a 
multilateral  level  never  dreamed  of  be- 
fore. Task  forces  could  be  set  up — con- 
sultants who  would  work  as  a  team  and 
on  request  visit  the  distant  parts  of  the 
glot>e  to  undertake  special  projects.  A 
constant  flow  of  specialists  between  the 
Institute  and  other  public  and  private 
research  centers  throughout  the  world 
would  insure  a  balance  in  the  Institutes 
personnel  and  purpose. 

The  Institute  would  be  an  interna- 
tional organization  similar  In  spirit  and 
purpose  to  the  Olympic  games;  but,  like 
the  games.  It  would  not  heal  the  political 
divisions  of  the  world,  even  with  respect 
to  environmental  problems.  Interna- 
tional   envlroomental    disputes    would 


continue  to  rage,  with  British  soot  falling 
on  Swedish  forests  and  with  an  Egyptian 
dam  upsetting  the  ecology  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. The  Institute  would  not  at- 
tempt to  arbitrate  such  disputes — that  is 
the  function  of  organizations  like  the 
United  Nations.  But  the  Institute  would 
attempt  to  provide  as  much  and  as  ac- 
curate Information  as  possible  to  all 
those  concerned  and  to  the  international 
organization  within  which  such  conflicts 
will  be  resolved.  The  Institute,  let  me 
emphasize  again,  would  have  no  police 
powers — It  would  be  like  a  reference  book 
available  to  any  and  all  nations  with  en- 
vironmental dilBculties. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  supplant  the 
work  of  those  hundreds  of  research  In- 
stitutions where  scientists  are  now  at 
work  on  complex  ecologicp.l  problems.  On 
the  contrary,  the  World  Environmental 
Institute  would  serve  as  an  Index  to 
these  men  and  their  work — helping  to 
speed  the  flow  of  knowledge  between 
those  few  who  discover  and  those  mil- 
lions who  need.  The  Institute  will  be  an 
exchange,  a  reference  center,  a  "clearing 
house"  on  environmental  Information — 
not  a  monolithic  superbureaucracy.  It 
will  t>e  founded  on  a  simple  ideal;  'iliat 
the  stock  of  knowledge  about  er.'irui.  • 
ment  problems  ought  to  be  held  in  com- 
mon by  all  men  and  that  all  men  should 
have  access  to  such  knowledge  whenever 
they  desire  it. 

Surely  the  time  has  come  for  the 
United  States  to  take  the  lead  and  to 
propose  creation  of  the  Institute  to  the 
nations  of  the  world.  The  time  has  come 
for  us  to  realize  that  world  leadership 
and  world  prestige  are  based  on  the 
power  of  ideas,  not  on  the  power  of  weap- 
ons. And  the  time  has  come  for  knowl- 
edge— that  most  precious  of  mans  many 
resources — to  be  liberated  from  the  pris- 
ons of  nationalism  and  the  shackles  of 
the  cold  war. 

The  Senate  resolution  I  have  Just  In- 
troduced is  designed  to  accomplish  these 
aims.  The  broad,  bipartisan  support  of 
the  resolution's  cosponsors  indicates  that 
this  is  a  practical  proposal,  one  that  can 
be  achieved  if  we  dedicate  ourselves  to 
the  task.  The  resolution  is  Intended  to 
produce  action,  not  more  rhetoric.  And  it 
will  produce  that  action  if  the  Congress, 
the  President,  and  the  leaders  of  foreign 
nations  accept  it  with  the  seriousness  and 
urgency  in  which  more  than  a  third  of 
the  Senate  has  offered  it. 

The  resolution  urges  creation  of  the 
World  Environmental  Institute  "to  act  as 
a  global  research  center  and  to  dissemi- 
nate knowledge  of  environmental  prob- 
lems and  their  solutions  to  all  nations  of 
the  world  upon  request."  It  says  that  the 
Institute  should  be  "Independent  of  ex- 
isting international  organisations,  non- 
political,  and  open  to  all  nations  of  the 
world." 

The  resolution  further  urges  that  the 
World  Environmental  Institute  proposal 
be  presented  to  the  First  International 
Conference  on  the  Human  Environment, 
scheduled  by  the  United  Nations  for 
Stockholm  in  1972.  And  it  urges  that  all 
nations  who  are  not  presently  members 
of  the  United  NaUons  be  invited  to  that 
Conference  In  order  to  discuss  the  World 
Environmental  Institute  concept. 


Finally,  the  resolution  asks  that  cre- 
ation of  the  World  Environmental  In- 
stitute be  an  official  policy  of  the  U.S. 
Government  "to  be  pursued  with  other 
nations  both  formally  and  Informally,  at 
Stockholm  and  in  other  appropriate 
forums  where  the  cause  of  the  Institute 
can  be  furthered." 

In  future  addresses.  I  will  expand  upon 
the  Institute  concept  and  go  Into  greater 
detail  concerning  some  of  its  functions. 
Today,  I  have  presented  the  basic  think- 
ing behind  the  Institute  and  the  concerns 
that  led  to  propose  its  creation. 

Perhaps  this  World  Environmental  In- 
stitute plan  is  only  a  dream;  perhaps,  de- 
spite my  hopes,  the  centuries  of  nation- 
alism cannot  be  washed  away  by  all  the 
polluted  waters  of  the  world.  Perhaps 
mankind  cannot  muster  the  will  and  the 
energy  to  Insure  his  own  survival.  But  as 
a  Nobel  Prlze-wliming  novelist  once 
wrote,  man  Is  not  yet  a  finished  crea- 
tion :  He  is  a  challenge  of  the  spirit.  Re- 
sponse to  that  challenge  of  the  spirit  is 
the  measure  of  man. 

Survival  is  a  challenge.  Cooperation  is 
a  challenge.  Peace  Is  a  challenge.  A 
world  view  of  the  environment  is  a  chal- 
lenge. We  may  not  meet  these  challenges, 
but  we  must  try.  For  our  response  to 
these  challenges  will  determine  not  only 
how  wa  are  remembered  by  future  gen- 
erations— It  will  determine  whether  or 
not  there  will  be  future  generations  to 
remember  us  at  all. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  the  resolution  be  printed  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Jordan  of  North  Carolina).  The  resolu- 
tion will  l>e  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  resolution  (8.  Res.  399).  which 
reads  as  follows,  was  received  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations: 

S.  Rn.  3M 

Whereas  human  ecology  la  global  In  na- 
ture and  huR\an  survival  depends  ultimately 
upon  the  cooperative  effort  of  the  entire 
human  species:  and 

Whereas  world-wide  poUutlon  of  man's 
common  resources — the  air,  the  water,  and 
the  soil — poses  a  threat  to  all  peoples;  and 

Whereas  environmental  problems  caused 
by  technological  and  population  growth  are 
common  to  all  nations  alike,  and  knowledge 
of  such  problems  must  be  shared  an>ong  all 
nations  to  Insure  the  survival  and  well-being 
of  the  human  species:  and 

Whereas  existing  international  organiza- 
tions are  political  In  nature,  nonincluslve 
of  all  nations,  or  limited  in  their  environ- 
mental activity;  and 

Whereas  a  non-political  international  In- 
stitution open  to  all  natloiu  of  the  world  is 
needed  to  provide  objective  information  and 
scientific  knowledge  to  each  nation  and 
to  International  organizations  dealing  with 
environmental  problems:  and 

Whereas  a  forum  for  advocating  the  crea- 
tion of  such  an  institution  exists  in  the  First 
International  Conference  on  the  Human  En- 
vironment to  be  held  under  the  sponsorship 
of  the  I7nited  Nations  at  Stockholm  in  1973; 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  that  the  Senate  recommends, 
urges,  and  supports  the  creation  of  a  World 
Environmental  Institute  to  act  as  a  global 
research  center  and  to  disseminate  knowledge 
of  environmental  problems  and  their  solu- 
tions to  all  nations  of  the  world  upon  re- 
quest; and  be  it  further 
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Resolved,  that  said  World  Environmental 
Institute  should  be  independent  of  existing 
International  organizations,  non-political, 
and  open  to  all  nations  of  the  world,  with 
its  location  and  funding  to  be  agreed  upon 
by  representatives  of  said  nations  assembled; 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  that  the  Senate  recommends  and 
urges  that  the  United  States  representatives 
to  the  First  International  Conference  on  the 
Human  ESivlronment  prepare  to  propose  cre- 
ation of  the  World  Environmental  Institute 
to  the  Conference;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  that  In  furtherance  of  the  World 
Environmental  Institute  concept,  the  Senate 
recommends,  urges,  and  supports  the  invita- 
tion to  the  Conference  of  all  nations  not 
presently  members  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  United  Nations;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  that  the  Senate  recommends, 
urges,  and  supports  creation  of  the  World 
Environmental  Institute  as  an  official  policy 
of  the  United  States  government,  to  be  pur- 
sued with  other  nations  both  formally  and 
informally,  at  Stockholm  and  in  other  ap- 
propriate for\mis  where  the  caxise  of  the  In- 
stitute can  be  furthered. 


ENROLLED  BTT.Ifl  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  April  27,  1970.  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  bills: 

8.533.  An  act  fw  the  relief  of  Barbara 
Rogerson  Marmor; 

S.  1177.  An  act  to  authorize  the  docu- 
mentation of  the  vessel  West  Wind  as  a 
vessel  of  the  United  States  with  coastwise 
privileges; 

S.  1776.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Cora  S. 
VlUaruel; 

8. 1963.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Wu  Hip; 
and 

S.  1968.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  permit  the  removal  of  the 
Francis  Ashbury  statue,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

AMENDMENT    OF    FOREIGN    MILI- 
TARY SALES  ACT— AMENDMENT 

AMENDKXNT    NO.    SSS 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio  submitted  an 
amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him,  to  the  bill  (HJl.  15628)  to  amend 
the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


THE  OPERATION  OF  DULLES  AND 
NATIONAL  AIRPORTS 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration  appears  to 
be  plasrlng  a  shell  game  with  Congress 
and  the  public  over  the  question  of  al- 
lowing larger  Jets  to  operate  at  National 
Airport. 

A  little  more  than  a  month  ago,  I  was 
assured  by  FAA  Administrator  John 
Shaffer  that  there  were  no  plans  to 
change  existing  policy  in  the  near  future 
and  that  the  odds  were  99  to  1  against 
it  ever  being  chsmged.  In  support  of  that 
policy.  Administrator  Shaffer  forwarded 
with  his  letter  a  copy  of  a  recent  FAA 
study  which  recommended  declsevely 
against  lifting  the  longstanding  ban. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  only  2  weeks 
later  that  the  big  Jets  were  flying  In  and 
out  of  National  Airport.  Ostensibly,  this 
was  &n  emergency  measure  to  help  meet 
the  problems  created  by  the  air  traffic 
controllers'  slowdown.  But  it  has  become 


clear  since  that  there  was  a  more  basic 
policy  change  Inovlved  and  the  so-called 
stretch  Jets  appear  to  be  at  National  for 
an  indefinite  time. 

Last  week  I  wrote  to  Administrator 
Shaffer  noting  the  end  of  the  emergency 
and  asking  when  the  stretch  jets  would 
be  removed.  Mr.  Shaffer  replied  that  al- 
though he  Intended  to  ask  the  airlines 
to  return  to  normal  operations  In  all 
other  respects,  "the  'stretch'  727  needs  to 
be  studied  more  broadly  to  properly  as- 
sess the  public  interest  and  cost  benefits." 

In  short.  Mr.  President,  having  allowed 
the  big  Jets  into  National,  we  will  play 
havoc  getting  them  out  again.  Suddenly, 
and  contrary  to  every  assurance  given 
to  me,  the  FAA  apparently  has  decided  to 
let  the  airlines  have  their  way — the  pub- 
lic be  hanged. 

This  policy  change  comes  at  a  time 
when  the  FAA  is  asking  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  to  discontinue  its  investi- 
gation of  congestion  at  National  Airport 
because,  in  the  FAA's  view,  it  Is  dealing 
adequately  with  the  problem.  But,  not 
only  has  it  not  resolved  that  problem,  if 
it  carries  through  this  poUcy,  it  will 
greatly  compound  it. 

The  aircraft  in  question  here — the  Boe- 
ing 727-200.  the  so-called  stretch  Jet- 
can  carry  up  to  40  percent  more  passen- 
gers than  the  largest  Jet  now  operating 
out  of  Nationsd.  This  airport  was  designed 
to  accommodate  4  million  passengers  and 
already  serves  more  than  10  million  and 
by  1980.  the  FAA  projects  a  total  of  16.5 
million  passengers.  With  the  introduc- 
tion of  stretch  jets  and  the  even  larger 
three-engine  air  buses,  the  total  could 
easily  nm  to  25  or  30  million. 

It  may  be  true  that  with  larger  Jets  at 
National,  the  number  of  flights  could 
be  cut  back.  But  until  that  is  done,  until 
a  corresponding  40-percent  reduction  in 
flights  is  ordered.  It  is  clear  that  growth 
at  National  will  mushroom. 

Mr.  President,  not  only  does  this  new 
attitude  of  the  FAA  contradict  the  per- 
sonal assurances  I  was  given  only  a 
month  ago,  and  the  very  emphatic  testi- 
mony of  the  FAA  last  May.  but  it  is  In- 
direct conflict  with  the  conclusions  of 
a  recent  study  carried  out  by  the  FAA 
itself,  and  I  quote  from  the  summary 
of  that  report: 

Use  of  the  727-200  at  National  is  consid- 
ered by  the  FAA  to  be  inconsistent  with  the 
understanding  reached  with  the  airUnes 
regarding  Introduction  of  Jet  service  to  Na- 
tional, in  conflict  with  the  purpose  of  the 
present  operating  restrictions,  and  Incom- 
patible with  the  orderly  operation  of  National 
Airport. 

The  report  goes  on  to  warn  that  the 
introduction  of  these  Jets  "could  reverse 
the  passenger  load  trend"  at  National 
and  "might  return  National  to  the  con- 
dition prevalent  during  the  summer  of 
1966." 

Continuing,  the  report  observes  that 
"the  present  FAA  policy  vrith  respect  to 
the  use  of  the  Boeing  727-200  at  Wash- 
ington National  h«is  been  made  known 
to  the  general  public  and  has  been  re- 
peatedly wnphasized  In  our  dealings 
with  the  interested  planning  agencies, 
including  the  National  Capital  Planning 
Commission." 

Mr.  President,  I  can  vouch  for  that 
last  assertion  because  I  chaired  a  Senate 


District  of  Columbia  Committee  hearing 
on  the  question  of  congestion  at  National 
Airport  last  May.  When  I  asked  the  FAA 
representative  what  the  policy  was  con- 
cerning larger  aircraft  at  National,  he 
replied  In  the  most  emphatic  terms; 
"the  stretched  version  of  these  aircrafts 
would  not  be  permitted  nor  would  the 
so-called  air  buses." 

WILL  PUT  CORRESPONDENC*  AND  FAA  EEPORT  V» 
RECORD  AT  CLOSE 

However,  I  would  like  to  quote  here 
a  passage  from  Mr.  Shaffer's  letter  of 
March  18,  1970,  in  which  he  cites  an- 
other important  reason  for  continu- 
ing the  exclusion  of  large  Jets  from 
National : 

In  my  opinion,  we  are  getting  close  to  the 
day  when  the  quota  restriction  at  Washing- 
ton National  Airport  will  prompt  the  carriers 
to  transfer  service,  particularly  Chicago  serv- 
ice, from  National  to  Dulles  Airport  and  any 
different  action  today,  particularly  during 
a  "soft"  period  in  passenger  load  ftctors, 
might  postpone  air  carrier  actions  on  this 
matter. 

What  Mr.  Shaffer  was  saying  in  that 
paragra^  is  that  allowing  larger  Jets  to 
use  National  will  push  back  to  some  in- 
definite day  the  time  when  we  can  expect 
Dulles  Airport  to  begin  receiving  a  rea- 
sonable share  of  the  fllgbts  and  passen- 
gers in  this  region. 

As  I  have  noted  many  times  on  this 
floor,  Dulles  Airport  was  constructed  en- 
tirely from  Federal  funds  for  the  purpose 
of  relieving  congestion  at  National  Air- 
port. But  because  the  FAA  has  failed  to 
establish  reasonable  limits  on  the  use  of 
National — and  Indeed  seems  to  promote 
greater  and  greater  use  of  that  over- 
burdened facility — ^Dulles  Airport  has 
been  a  deflcit  operation  from  the  begin- 
ning, losing  about  $7  million  a  year  which 
must  be  financed  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

When  Dulles  Airport  was  constructed, 
the  FAA  concluded  that  a  proper  distri- 
bution of  the  region's  air  traffic  by  1975 
would  be  Dulles  45.8  percent  and  Na- 
titmal  33.9  percent.  Today,  because  of  the 
policies  I  have  alluded  to,  the  FAA's  pro- 
jection for  that  same  year  are  Dulles  19.6 
percent  and  National  52.1  percent. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  many  other 
reasons  for  questioning  the  advisability 
of  bringing  larger  jets  into  National  Air- 
port and  they  are  noted  in  the  FAA  re- 
port which  I  am  having  printed  in  the 
Record. 

But  one  of  my  strongest  objections  to 
this  action  is  not  so  much  what  is  being 
done  as  the  maimer  in  which  It  is  being 
carried  out. 

The  FAA  has  consulted  no  representa- 
tive of  the  commimity  whose  environ- 
ment is  seriously  affected  by  the  opera- 
tion of  National  Airport.  Indeed,  the  one 
nonuser  agency  which  can  be  said  to 
have  been  consulted  at  all,  the  National 
Capital  Planning  Commission,  has 
strongly  recommended  against  larger  Jets 
at  National  and  has  called  for  a  300-mlle 
limitation  on  flights  using  that  facility. 

No  other  airport  in  this  country  Is  so 
insulated  from  the  people  it  serves  and 
no  agency  of  Government  that  I  am  fa- 
miliar with  seems  more  intent  on  keep- 
ing It  that  way  than  the  FAA  In  its  man- 
agnnent  of  National  Airport. 
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Let  me  quote  again  from  Administra- 
tor Stiaffer's  Bdarch  18  letter  to  me — 

N»UoiutI  and  Dulles  are  our  airports  la 
every  sense  of  the  word  and  what  we  do  or 
don't  do  with  either  or  both  locations  reflects 
Importantly  on  our  orerall  management  per- 
formance. 

Mr.  Shaffer  apparently  does  not  rec- 
ognize or  chooses  to  ignore  the  fact 
tliat  these  airports  are  very  much  a  part 
of  the  community  in  which  they  are 
located.  They  are  not  PAA  property  to 
do  with  as  it  pleases  but  a  public  trust 
that  is  meant  to  serve  the  interest  of  the 
public. 

Mr.  President,  most  of  us  here  partici- 
pated this  week  in  programs  to  encour- 
age improvement  of  the  environment. 
Congress  has  recognized  the  imperative 
need  for  action  in  meeting  this  problem. 
In  the  airport-airways  legislation  which 
Is  now  pending  in  a  conference  commit- 
tee, we  specifically  provide  for  consulta- 
tion with  community  representatives 
concerning  the  impact  of  any  major  air- 
port development. 

However,  this  law  does  not  apply  to 
National  and  Dulles  Airports  which  are 
the  only  federally  owned  and  operated 
airi>orts  in  the  country.  The  plain  result 
Is  that  the  public  interest  is  totally  dis- 
regarded in  their  operation. 

There  is  one  other  aspect  to  this  ap- 
parent policy  change  that  I  want  to  call 
attention  to.  About  2  years  ago.  the  PAA 
conunissioned  an  architectural  firm  by 
the  name  of  Kling  li  Associates  to  recom- 
mend a  plan  for  modernizing  terminal 
facilities  at  National  Airport.  One  of  the 
assumptions  made  in  the  Kling  report 
was  that  stretch  Jets  and  air  buses  would 
be  permitted  to  use  National. 

When  confronted  with  this  fact  at  our 
hearing,  the  PAA  vigorously  denied 
that  it  had  OK'd  that  particular  assump- 
tion— even  though  it  contracted  for  the 
study  and  set  out  all  the  other  assump- 
tions underlying  it.  One  is  certainly  led 
to  question  that  in  light  of  the  recent 
development. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  last  session  I 
Introduced  a  bill,  the  purpose  of  which 
is  to  give  the  communities  involved  a 
voice  in  the  operation  of  the  National 
Capital  region's  airports. 

Nothinc  could  more  sharply  emphasize 
the  need  for  this  legislation  than  this 
action  of  the  FAA.  nor  could  there  be 
stronger  evidence  of  the  need  for  resum- 
ing the  CAB  investigation  of  National 
Airport  congestion.  I  believe  there  should 
be  a  thorough  airing  of  the  PAA's  opera- 
tkm  of  these  airports  in  a  Senate  hear- 
Inr 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent tiiat  the  material  to  which  I  referred 
be  made  part  of  the  Ricoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoao, 
as  follows : 

Maicr  5,  1070. 
Mr.  Jk>Bii  H.  SRAimt, 

Adminittrmtor.  r^derml  AvUMon  AdmtnU- 
trmtUm,  WmaMHfftcm.  D.C. 

DBAS  MB.  Smaffbi:  I  r«gr«t  that  I  was  on 
the  floor  ot  the  Senate  and  unable  to  talk 
with  you  on  Tuesday,  but  I  have  been  briefed 
by  my  staff  assistant.  Jack  Lewis,  on  ths 
oonTersatloo. 

I  was  plaased  to  bear  that  you  will  ooa- 
stilt  wltli  ms  In  advance  of  any  decision  to 
authorize  the  use  ot  larger-capacity  aircraft 
at  National  Airport.  X  would  appreciate  also 


being  Informed  In  advance  of  any  trial-run 
of  su(A  larger  aircraft. 

As  Mr.  Lewis  may  have  told  you.  the  In- 
formation I  received  was  from  a  personal 
friend  who  has  no  connection  with  your  ad- 
ministration or  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. My  Interest  In  following  up  this 
report  was  based  on  the  unequlvocable  testi- 
mony of  the  PAA  witnesses  at  the  March  29. 
1969.  Dulles  hearing  that  stretch-7a7'8  would 
not  be  allowed  in  the  airport.  It  Is  en- 
couraging to  bear  of  your  assurance  that  the 
odds  are  "99-1  against  any  change  In  this 
policy. 

I  would  appreciate  your  confirming  my  un- 
derstanding of  your  position  on  this  mat- 
ter and  I  look  forward  to  receiving  a  copy  of 
the  PAA  report  which  you  Indicated  would 
be  sent  to  my  office.  At  your  convenience  I 
would  be  pleased  to  discuss  this  whole  mat- 
ter with  you. 
Sincerely, 

WnxiAM  B.  Spono.  Jr. 

detastmcnr  of  tsanspottation. 
Pkoebai.  Aviation  Aoministbation, 
Washington.  D.C. 
Hon.  WiLUAM  B.  Sfong,  Jr.. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dsut  SsNATOB  Sponc:  This  Is  In  answer  to 
your  letter  of  5  March  1970  regarding  the  pos- 
sible use  of  the  stretch  727  at  Washington 
National  Airport  My  position  on  this  matter 
is  that  727-200  model  airplanes  will  not  be 
operated  In  and  out  of  National  unless  and 
until  the  need  and  benefits  overpower  all 
argtiments  against  scheduling  the  727-200  In 
place  of  BAC-111,  Caravelle  and  other  louder 
and  "dirtier"  aircraft.  The  existing  policy 
prohibiting  Its  use  accordingly,  remains  in 
force,  at  least  for  the  present. 

For  your  Information  I  am  enclosing  a 
paper  which  outlines  the  background  on  the 
use  of  Jets  at  National  and  the  exclusion  of 
the  stretch  727.  This  paper  focuses  on  the 
plane's  Impact  at  Washington  National;  I  am 
not  at  all  certain  that  it  would.  If  used  at 
National  adversely  affect  the  growth  of  either 
Dulles  or  Friendship  although  this  point  has 
an  element  of  validity. 

In  my  opinion,  we  are  getting  closer  to  the 
day  when  the  quota  restrictions  at  Washing- 
ton National  may  prompt  the  carriers  to 
transfer  service,  particularly  Chicago  service, 
from  National  to  Dulles  and  any  different 
action  today,  particularly  during  a  "soft" 
period  in  passenger  load  factors,  might  post- 
pone sir  carrier  actions  on  this  matter.  Tou 
of  course  realize  that  I'm  obligated  to  study 
sltuatioiu  such  as  this  as  a  matter  of  routine 
In  my  ongoing  efforts  to  Improve  our  services 
to  the  public.  National  and  Dulles  are  our 
airports  in  every  sense  of  the  word  and  what 
we  do  or  dont  do  at  either  or  both  locations 
reflects  Importantly  on  out  overall  manage- 
ment performance.  Naturally  you  wlU  be  In- 
formed of  any  change  in  poUcy  prior  to  any 
decision  on  this  subject. 
Sincerely, 

J.  H.  BHAFwrnm,  Adminittrmtor. 

Un  or  BoKwa  727-200  AixcaArr  at  Wash- 
XNCTON  Nation  Ai.  AiaroBT 

■OMMAaT 

It  Is  the  present  position  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  that  the  Boeing 
727-200  series  aircraft  should  not  be  tued 
In  commercial  senrloe  at  Washington  Na- 
tional Airport.  The  FAA  policy  on  this  mat- 
ter Is  based  primarily  on  the  increase  In 
passenger  capacity  of  this  plane  over  the 
basic  727  models  and  other  jet  aircraft  serv- 
ing NaUonal.  and  to  a  lesser  extent  (virtually 
discountable)  on  Its  Increased  slae  and 
weight.  Use  of  the  737-200  at  NaUonal  U 
considered  by  the  FAA  to  be  inconsistent 
with  the  understanding  reached  with  the 
airlines  regarding  Introduction  of  Jet  serv- 
ice to  National,  in  conflict  with  the  purpose 


of  the  present  operating  restrictions,  and 
Incompatible  with  the  orderly  operation  of 
Washington  National  Airport. 

The  Boeing  727-200  series  aircraft  is  a 
"stretch"  version  of  the  highly  successful, 
trl-Jet  727  aircraft.  The  727  was  first  Intro- 
duced Into  commercial  service  In  late  1983, 
while  the  first  727-200  deliveries  were  In 
late  1967.  The  200  series  compares  to  the 
basic  727  as  follows : 


727 


727-200 


Length   . 

133  (eel  2 

1S3  iMl  2 

indies. 

inctits. 

lAiiigipjn      

INlMl     . 

108  tML 

Mdi.nium  Uiju  Wciglil ... 

.  161,000 

170,000 

Maaimum  scslirg  cspacily 

pounds. 
131^...  . 

poun(h. 

To  date,  nine  of  the  12  carriers  serving 
National  Airport  are  either  operating  the 
727-200  or  have  it  on  order. 

Prior  to  24  April  1966,  the  airlines  were 
not  permitted  to  operate  Jet  aircraft  at 
Washington  National  Airport.  Beginning  on 
that  date,  however,  operation  of  the  smaller 
and  shorter  range  Jets  was  permitted.  During 
the  spring  and  summer  months  of  1966.  the 
carriers  converted  many  flights  to  two-  and 
three-engine  Jet  equipment,  primarily  flights 
occurring  at  the  peak  periods  of  the  day. 

This  resulted  In  a  situation  at  National 
where  the  passenger  demands  during  the 
peak  periods  surpassed  the  capacity  of  the 
facilities  During  the  summer  of  1966.  various 
alternative  approaches  to  controlling  the 
situation  at  National  were  arrived  at.  Includ- 
ing the  limitation  of  air  carrier  activity  to 
40  scheduled  operations  per  hour.  These  limi- 
tations were  Intended  to  restore  a  balance 
between  demand  on  the  airport  facilities  and 
Its  capacity.  The  limitations  were  successful 
in  causing  a  more  uniform  pattern  of  pas- 
senger demand  throughout  the  day  and  the 
overall  situation  at  the  airport  again  became 
tolerable.  Since  one  of  the  prime  objectives 
of  the  limitations  was  to  control  the  pas- 
senger flow  through  the  terminal,  and  since 
the  trend  at  the  airport  has  been  toward 
ever  Increasing  numbers  of  seats  on  the  air- 
craft used  there  (having  Increased  from  an 
average  of  about  60  seats  per  aircraft  In  early 
1966  prior  to  Introduction  of  the  jets  to  a 
present  average  of  about  86  seats  per  air- 
craft). It  was  obvious  that  some  control  on 
the  size  of  aircraft  used  by  the  carriers 
within  the  40  operations  per  hour  frame- 
work must  also  be  exercised.  The  lifting  of 
the  Jet  ban  had  been  limited  to  "smaller 
and  shorter  range  Jet  aircraft."  The  need  to 
limit  the  sixe  of  aircraft  continued  to  be 
emphasized  and  was  a  vital  Ingredient  In  the 
discussions  with  the  airlines  in  the  summer 
of  1960.  This  point  was  specifically  covered 
In  the  Notice  of  Proposed  Rule  Making  Is- 
sued on  27  July  1906  and  was  the  subject 
of  a  letter  to  ATA  In  October  of  1906. 

In  November  of  1966.  we  had  become  suf- 
ficiently concerned  about  the  727-200  effect 
on  equilibrium  at  National  that  each  of  the 
carriers  serving  National  was  informed  that 
this  model  would  not  be  permitted  to  oper- 
ate In  and  out  of  National. 

The  principal  objection  which  the  FAA 
has  to  the  727-200  airplane  is  the  Increase 
In  passenger  capacity  which  It  represents  In 
comparison  to  the  present  Jets  serving  the 
airport  (a  potential  Increase  In  seating  ca- 
pacity of  30  to  40%  over  the  basic  727).  In- 
troduction of  the  727-200  at  National  would 
serve  to  reverse  the  passenger  load  trend  by 
allowing  greater  passenger  concentrations 
within  the  40  schedules  per  hour  framework 
and  might  return  National  to  the  condition 
prevalent  during  the  summer  of  1906. 

While  the  passenger  capacity  of  the  200 
series  Is  our  prime  objection  to  It.  It  la  not 
our  only  concern.  The  aircraft  Is  larger  and 
somewhat  heavier  than  any  Jet  aircraft  now 
In  tiae  at  National.  In  overall  length  It  la  20 
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feet  larger  than  the  basic  727.  which  now  Is 
the  largest  Jet  at  National.  This  increased 
size  would  create  some  problems  on  the 
aprons  at  Washington  Natltonal.  The  maxi- 
mum taxi  weight  of  the  200  series  is  9.000 
lbs.  above  that  of  the  basic  727.  While  the 
pavement  loadings  of  the  200  series  would  be 
within  the  published  weight  llmlU  for  Na- 
tional, the  pavements  are  qiUte  old  and  have 
been  experiencing  difficulty  of  late.  Since  the 
basic  727  is  now  the  most  critical  aircraft  In 
service  at  National  from  a  pavement  loading 
standpoint,  It  must  be  assumed  that  it  Is 
primarily  responsible  for  our  pavement  dif- 
ficulties. Use  of  the  heavier  727-200  might 
well  be  expected  to  aggravate  these  dUBcul- 
tles. 

Precise  comparisons  of  the  noise  levels  of 
the  727-200  series  aircraft  to  those  of  other 
aircraft  now  operating  at  National  could  only 
be  made  on  the  basis  of  extensive  filght  tesU 
conducted  In  accordance  with  the  noise 
abatement  procedures  in  force  at  National. 
On  the  basis  of  available  data,  however,  it 
Is  clear  that  *be  200  series,  even  If  equipped 
with  the  "hush  kits"  available  from  Boeing, 
would  be  about  the  equivalent  of  the  present 
727  models. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  FAA  has 
not  taken  an  arbitrary  position  against  new 
equipment  being  used  at  National,  be  it  a 
new  plane  or  a  "stretch"  version  of  an  ex- 
Utlng  model.  Both  the  Boeing  737  and  the 
"stretched"  DC-9  have  been  permitted  to  use 
National  since  both  were  Judged  to  be  con- 
sistent with  the  operational  policy  of 
NaUonal. 

The  present  FAA  policy  with  respect  to  the 
use  of  the  Boeing  727-200  at  Washington  Na- 
Uonal has  been  made  known  to  the  general 
public  and  has  been  repeatedly  emphasized 
In  our  dealings  with  the  interested  planning 
agencies,  including  the  National  Capital 
Planning  Commission. 

Apsh.  17,  1970. 
Mr.  John  H.  SHAim, 

Adminiatrator,    Federal    Aviation    Adminis- 
tration, Washington.  D.C. 

Dkak  Mk.  BHAnxa:  I  want  to  thank  you 
for  advising  my  office  of  the  decision  to  allow 
727-200  aircraft  Into  National  Airport  to  help 
meet  the  traffic  problems  created  by  the  air 
controllers  "slckout". 

Having  noted  In  the  press  that  the  FAA 
believes  the  situation  has  now  returned  to 
near  normal,  I  would  appreciate  knowing 
what  date  has  been  set  for  removing  the 
stretch  Jets  from  National.  I  realize  that  some 
time  may  be  needed  for  the  airlines  to  make 
adjustmenu,  but  I  would  like  to  have  your 
estimate  of  the  period  Involved. 

I  look  forward  to  your  reply. 

With  best  regards. 
Sincerely, 

WnxiAif  D.  Spong.  Jr. 

Dbpabtmsnt  op  Teansportation, 
Fedxxal  Aviation  Aoministkation, 

Washington,  D.C.  April  22, 1970. 
Hon.  WiLLXAM  B.  Spono,  Jr., 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAs  Ssnator  Spong:  The  recent  "slck- 
out" by  air  traffic  controllers  has  seriously 
Impaired  the  capacity  of  the  air  transport 
network  of  the  nation.  As  you  are  aware,  a 
number  of  adjustments  were  necessary  dur- 
ing the  past  several  weeks  In  order  to  keep 
the  system  operating,  albeit  at  a  reduced 
level,  with  the  same  high  degree  of  safety 
which  we  require. 

In  addition  to  making  numerous  per- 
sonnel adjustments,  certain  operating  pro- 
cedures and  policies  were  temporarily  modi- 
fled  In  order  to  provide  the  maximum 
amount  of  service  for  the  transport  of  peo- 
ple and  goods.  Among  the  policies  affected 
were  lifting  of  the  ban  on  the  use  of  the 
Boeing  727-200  (stretch  version)  and  our 
concurrence  with  the  lUtlng  of  the  airlines' 


voluntary  nighttime  jet  curfew  (based  on 
existing  schedules)  at  Washington  National 
Airport.  I  am  well  aware  of  your  personal 
Interest' m  these  matters;  however  In  the 
press  of  activities  flowing  from  the  emer- 
gency I  managed  only  to  give  your  office  oral 
notice. 

In  simplest  terms,  the  use  of  the  stretch 
727  on  certain  flights  allows  air  carriers  to 
better  accommodate  public  demand.  In  other 
words,  one  airplane  suffices  where  an  extra 
section  (a  second  airplane)  might  other- 
wise be  needed.  Thl.'  effectively  reduced  the 
demand  on  the  air  traffic  system  and  also  con- 
siderably simplified  the  air  carriers  equip- 
ment routing  problems  during  this  most 
trying  period.  The  lifting  of  the  curfew  al- 
lows completion  of  flights  Inordinately  de- 
layed because  of  reduced  ATC  system  ca- 
pacity. I  want  to  emphasize  that  this  change 
does  not  allow  the  carriers  to  schedule  ad- 
ditional or  later  flights,  but  rather  only 
permlte  flights  which  were  properly  sched- 
uled but  delayed  because  of  system  problems 
to  complete  their  flights  Into  National. 

These  policy  changes  were  occasioned  by 
our  recent  problems  and  I  ask  your  contin- 
ued Indulgence  during  the  restoration  period. 
I  plan  to  ask  the  airlines  to  observe  their 
voluntary  curfew  effective  immediately;  the 
"stretch"  727  needs  to  be  studied  more 
broadly  to  properly  assess  the  public  Interest 
and  cost  benefits. 
Sincerely, 

J.  H.  Shatter,  Administrator. 

HEARINCS      BEPORE      the      STTBCOMMrrrEX      ON 

Bdsinxss  and  Commerce  ot  the  Commit- 
tee ON  THE  District  ot  Columbia.  United 
States  Senate.   Exchange   Between  Sen- 
ator WiLUAK  B.  Spong,  Jr..  and  Mr.  Ar- 
viN   Saxtnoers,   Director,   Bttreatj   ot  Na- 
tional Capttal   Airports,   FAA 
Senator  Spong.  Tou  mentioned  that  Dulles 
has  a  capability  of  handling  747  and  DC-10 
giant  aircraft.   Can  we   assume  that  these 
types   of   planes   will   not   be   brought   into 
National? 

Mr.  Saitnders.  On  many  occasions,  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  have  Indicated  to  the  airlines 
at  hearings  and  In  writing,  that  the  present 
type  aircraft  of  the  Boeing  727-100  series, 
for  example,  and  the  Douglas  DC-9.  will  be 
the  only  ones  permitted.  The  stretched  ver- 
sion of  these  alrcrafts  would  not  be  per- 
mitted, nor  would  the  so-called  air  buses. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPONG.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
point  that  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
makes  is  a  very  important  point.  The 
service  to  be  rendered  by  the  airlines  to 
the  National  Capital  and  to  the  entire 
metropolitan  community,  which  Is  a  part 
of  the  National  Capital,  is  a  matter  of 
intense  public  concern.  What  is  done 
with  reference  to  the  airline  industry 
and  the  air  service  which  Is  provided  for 
this  community  should  be  done  on  the 
basis  of  Intelligent  public  discussion. 

We  have  three  major  air  facilities  in 
this  area.  We  have  not  only  National  Air- 
port, but  also  we  have  Friendship  Inter- 
national Airport  which  lies  between  Bal- 
timore and  Washington,  and  we  have 
Dulles  International  Airport,  to  the  west 
of  Washington.  These  are  major  air 
faciliUes. 

The  utilization  of  these  facilities  is  not 
a  matter  to  be  decided  in  some  casual 
matter  or  In  some  secretive  manner.  We 
should  make  policy  decisions  for  these 
facilities  and  have  public  discussion 
based  on  facts  and  public  need;  and  I 


hope  there  will  be  no  subterfuge  in  deal- 
ing with  either  National  Airport  or  with 
the  other  related  and  coordinated  air- 
ports in  this  area. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
yielding  to  me,  and  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  bringing  this  matter  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Maryland.  In  the  time 
I  have  remaining  I  wish  to  make  a  fur- 
ther observation. 

For  nearly  3  years,  either  through 
pursuit  of  the  CAB  hearings,  which  FAA 
has  now  asked  be  suspended,  or  through 
hearings  before  the  District  Committee, 
or  the  introduction  of  legislation  pending 
before  the  Committee  on  Commerce  for 
the  consolidation  of  these  three  fine  air- 
ports which  the  Senator  mentioned,  the 
Saiator  from  Virginia  has  done  every- 
thing he  could  to  bring  about  orderly 
planning  for  the  future  of  these  airports. 

I  believe  the  communities  of  the  States 
involved,  Virginia  and  Maryland,  and 
the  political  subdivisions  therein,  and 
the  District  of  Columbia,  should  have 
some  voice  in  what  is  going  to  happen  to 
these  three  airports.  I  submit  that  what 
happened  to  National  Airport  in  the  past 
weeks  is  evidence  of  the  total  unconcern 
for  the  welfare  of  the  people  who  live  in 
these  communities  adjacent  to  these  air- 
ports. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Maryland. 


THE  NIXON  PRESIDENCY  IS  BEGIN- 
NING TO  MAKE  ITS  MARK  OP 
EXCELLENCE 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  every 
President  lives  his  Presidency  on  two 
levels — the  realm  of  public  controver- 
sies and  the  realm  of  history.  During  the 
course  of  his  tenure,  I  suppose  every 
President  may  feel  engulfed  with  a  clut- 
ter of  immediate  concerns.  Sometimes  it 
seems  also  that  reporters  are  more  inter- 
ested in  the  trivia  of  the  office  and  the 
personality  than  In  the  major  programs 
and  purposes — more  interested  in  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  beagles  than  in  his  Ber- 
lin policy:  more  interested  in  Tricia's 
boyfriends  than  in  her  father's  drsift  re- 
form proposals.  Then  there  Is  the  contin- 
uous and  consuming  interest  in  the  poli- 
tics and  strategies  of  the  office — some- 
times again  at  the  expense  of  its  goals 
and  programs. 

Under  these  conditions,  it  is  often 
easier  to  make  news  than  history.  And 
sometimes  history  does  not  even  make 
news.  Yet  from  any  long  term  perspec- 
tive, it  is  by  the  history— not  the  head- 
lines— that  an  administration  is  judged: 
and  from  this  perspective,  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration is  beginning  to  emerge  at  a 
time  of  momentous  opportunity  in  our 
history. 

In  recent  days  the  administration  took 
two  steps  to  transcend  the  controversies 
that  currently  swirl  about  it.  In  moving 
closer  to  peace  in  Vietnam  and  closer  to 
a  replacement  of  our  catastrophic  wel- 
fare system,  the  administration — with 
some  help  from  its  friends  in  Congress — 
also  began  to  assert  its  claim  to  a  place 
among  the  most  important  administra- 
tions in  recent  times.  And  by  entering 
the    historic    realm    of    programmatic 
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change,  where  the  American  people  rise 
to  the  real  challenges  of  the  epoch,  the 
President  i5  also  moving  to  bring  the 
party  and  the  people  together,  as  he 
promised  during  the  campaign. 

The  first  step  in  this  process  was  pas- 
sage by  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  Presidents  program  to  replace  the 
current  welfare  monstrosity  with  a  ra- 
tional plan — to  give  the  poor  a  hand  up 
rather  than  a  hand  out.  The  President  s 
program  replaces  the  present  system — 
which  penalizes  work  and  employment — 
with  a  system  that  rewards  it. 

Although  Initial  expenditures  wUl  be 
greater  because  of  the  work  incentive 
system,  ultimate  expenditures  promise  to 
be  less,  because  the  social  service  bu- 
reaucracy will  be  reduced  and  recipients 
will  be  induced  to  take  jobs.  At  present, 
welfare  recipients  understandably  are 
rductant  to  accept  employment — often 
temporary  and  less  remimerative  than 
welfare.  Under  the  Nixon  plan,  which  I 
am  coeponsorlng  in  the  Senate,  anyone 
who  works  for  a  living  will  receive  more 
than  he  could  on  welfare. 

This  approach  will  cost  more  to  begin 
with.  But  the  fabric  of  American  society 
is  corroded  by  the  present  approach ;  not 
only  does  it  penalize  work,  it  also  peiial- 
laes  thrift,  marriage,  family  life,  and  Job 
mobility.  Nixon's  plan  rewards  work, 
thrift,  and  family  togetherness.  It  con- 
stitutes a  major  initiative  in  liis  determi- 
nation to  reverse  the  present  demorali- 
sation of  the  poor — working  or  nonwork- 
ing.  Thus  it  promises  to  diminish  the 
bitterness  and  social  estrangement  now 
affecting  both  those  who  receive  wel- 
fare— and  those  who  work  but  see  wel- 
fare recipients  getting  more  money  than 
workers.  Dltlmatriy,  I  believe,  moreover. 
It  will  save  money,  since  the  cost  of 
drif  ting  along  with  the  current  system  is 
incalculaMe  and  is  measured  In  crime 
and  despair  as  well  as  money. 

The  PRE8IDINQ  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  4  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  this 
change  Is  the  most  important  new  pov- 
erty program  since  the  first  term  of 
Franklin  Roosevelt. 

The  second  major  constructive  step 
was  the  President's  aimouncement  that 
as  part  of  a  program  to  end  the  war  and 
remove  all  Amerlcsm  troops  he  would 
withdraw  150.000  men  from  Vietnam 
during  the  coming  year.  He  accompanied 
this  pledge  with  a  renewed  emphasis  on 
the  Importance  of  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment permitting  the  Involvement  of  all 
Vietnamese  In  the  political  life  of  their 
country. 

I  support  this  dual  commitment  of  the 
President.  It  represents  such  a  signifi- 
cant break  from  the  policies  of  the  John- 
son administration,  however,  that  I  do 
not  think  the  entire  political  burden 
sliould  be  borne  by  the  President  alone. 
I  believe  Congress  must  participate  In 
this  historic  process  of  disengagement, 
just  as  I  believe  It  should  have  been  more 
involved  In  the  decisions  of  engagement. 
Therefore.  I  have  introduced  a  Joint  con- 


gressional resolution  endorsing  the  new 
policy. 

This  proposal,  which  would  have  to  be 
passed  by  both  Houses  and  signed  by 
the  President,  would  legislatively  replace 
the  Johnson  plan  for  the  war.  embodied 
in  the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution,  with  the 
Nixon  plan  for  peace.  My  resolution 
would  bring  both  the  legislative  and  the 
executive  together  on  this  issue  that  has 
so  long  divided  both  the  Government  and 
the  people. 

By  specifically  giving  legislative  au- 
thority for  present  military  policies  In 
conjunction  with  withdrawal  and  nego- 
tiation, moreover,  this  resolution  would 
bring  new  unity  and  balance  to  the  war 
roles  of  the  Congress  and  the  executive. 
In  recent  years  Congress  has  essentially 
abdicated  Its  constitutional  war  powers 
and  responsibilities.  We  have  had  bitter 
attacks  from  Congress  on  the  war  pol- 
icies. But  Congress  has  refused  to  ful- 
fill Its  responsibility  to  exercise  its  war 
powers  as  prescribed  In  the  Constitu- 
tion. I  believe  in  the  constitutional  prin- 
ciple that  if  the  United  States  fights  a 
war,  both  the  legislative  and  the  execu- 
tive should  be  fully  involved. 

Under  President  Johnson  the  Vietnam 
war  was  essentially  a  presidential  un- 
dertaking. Few  of  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration's approaches  promise  as  much 
toward  bringing  us  together  again  as  its 
willingness  to  coordinate  with  Congress 
in  developing  war  policy.  Particularly 
welcome  to  me  Is  the  administration's 
cooperative  attitude  toward  my  resolu- 
tion. 

In  recent  years  Presidents  have  been 
acclaimed  as  great  for  heroically  tran- 
scending— or  expanding — the  Constitu- 
tion in  order  to  assert  an  overriding  na- 
tional interest,  whether  in  fighting  a  war 
or  mitigating  a  depression.  Today,  how- 
ever, there  is  a  real  chance — promoted 
by  a  change  in  public  attitudes  and  in  the 
attitudes  of  scholars  of  the  Presidency — 
that  President  Nixon  will  be  Judged,  as 
he  hopes  he  will  be  Judged,  as  a  peace- 
maker. In  this  capacity,  he  Is  making 
peace  not  only  In  Vietnam ;  he  is  moving 
to  make  peace  also  within  American  gov- 
ernment and  among  the  American  peo- 
ple. And  rather  than  expanding  the  Con- 
stitution, he  seems  to  find  greater 
satisfaction  in  the  more  quietly  heroic 
endeavor  of  preserving  its  balance  of 
powers.  In  the  realm  of  history — pro- 
vided his  intentions  are  not  eng\ilfed 
by  secondary  controversies — the  Nixon 
Presidency  Is  beginning  to  make  its  mark 
of  excellence.  And  for  the  future  of  our 
country,  we  have  rarely  needed  ex- 
cellent leadership — and  constitutional 
marksmanship — so  much  as  now.  as  we 
move  out  of  Vietnam  and  domestic  tur- 
moil into  a  new  world. 


HCBOES 


HEROES 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  Interesting 
and  thought-provoking  editorial  which 
appears  in  today's  Washhigton  Post,  en- 
titled "Heroes."  be  inserted  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


On  one  day  last  week  the  Letters  space  on 
this  page  was  wholly  taken  up  with  readers 
caught  in  a  common  quandary,  struggling  to 
express  a  common  anguish.  They  had  watched 
and  prayed  «ith  the  rest  of  us  as  Apollo  13 
Umped  home  and  they  were  unreservedly 
proud  and  grateful  (ur  that.  And  yet  they 
were  deeply  disturbed  by  the  national  trauma 
that  attended  three  men  In  trouble  In  outer 
space  because  they  could  not  reconcile  It 
with  what  seemed  to  them,  by  contrast,  to  be 
an  almost  callous  Indifference  to  the  (ortunes 
of  the  hundred  of  men  who  face  greater 
danger  dally  In  a  war  on  earth. 

They  spoke  In  different  ways  of  dlsiorted 
valuer  and  dl.->ordered  priorities,  and  of  the 
141  Americans  who  died  in  Vietnam  In  the 
week  of  Apollo  13°s  ordeal,  and  of  how  you 
square  the  two.  They  wanted  to  take  nothing 
away  from  the  astronauts — only  to  give  some- 
thing more,  somehow,  to  the  unknown, 
unseen,  unsung  victims  of  Vietnam. 

We  have  no  way  of  knowing  whether  this 
was  In  some  part  a  group  inspiration  or  the 
spontaneous  reaction  of  individuals.  But  It 
doesn't  matter:  the  quandary  is  real.  There  is 
no  escaping  some  sense  of  misplaced  values — 
of  inequity  if  not  injustice — in  the  events, 
both  public  and  private,  of  the  past  ten  days. 
Publicly,  there  was  Apollo  and  the  after- 
math. Congress  decreed  a  moment  of  silence 
and  the  President  declared  a  day  of  prayer. 
Business  of  state  was  set  aside — including. 
Ironically,  a  presidential  report  to  the  nation 
on  Vietnam.  EIntertalnment  was  cancelled  at 
a  White  House  state  dinner.  The  President 
new  off  to  Honolulu  to  welcome  back  the 
astronauts  personally.  The  House  voted  more 
money  for  future  space  exploration  than  the 
administration  had  proposed. 

Privately,  out  of  consideration  for  those 
concerned,  there  was  another  event.  Last 
Monday  afternoon,  while  President  Nixon 
was  still  out  at  San  Clemente  after  "the 
proudest  day  of  my  life"  with  the  astro- 
nauu.  Vice  President  Agnew  filled  In  for  him 
at  a  ceremony  in  the  East  Room  of  the  White 
House  at  which  IS  posthumous  Medals  of 
Honor  were  awarded  to  the  next  of  kin  of 
13  marines  and  two  navy  corpsmen.  It 
being  a  closed  affair,  with  no  picture- 
taking,  this  event  was  worth  a  few 
words  on  television  and  about  seven  inches 
of  type  on  an  Inside  page  of  this  newspaper. 
The  names  of  the  men  were  listed,  there  was 
a  brief  descrlpUon  of  the  ceremony,  and  that 
was  that. 

Perhaps  It  Is  Idle  to  teek  significance  In 
this  dlscreiwncy — the  frenzied  adulation  of 
one  set  of  heroes  and  the  relative  anonymity 
of  another — because  mere  fame  is  not  the 
point.  What  Is  more,  a  war  and  a  moonshot 
are  in  no  way  strictly  comparable;  one  Is  a 
brief  and  brilliant  adventure,  with  all  the 
thrill  of  exploration,  the  other  a  grim  busi- 
ness, at  best  a  prolonged  agony  and.  in  this 
case,  uniquely  unglamorous.  But  awarenesi 
does  matter.  In  striking  balances  and  fixing 
a  set  of  values  and  Bxaklng  Judgments.  For 
this.  It  Isnt  necessary,  let  alone  possible,  to 
know  as  much  about  Vietnam's  heroes  as 
Apollo's.  What  matters  Is  for  us  to  under- 
stand how  much  there  is  that  we  are  not  al- 
ways aware  of.  how  much  we  cannot  see  and 
therefore  do  not  know.  To  that  end — and 
with  no  Intent  to  denigrate  the  cool  courage 
of  our  space  explorers — we  would  like  to  tell 
you  something  more  about  the  men  who 
were  quleUy  honored  at  the  White  House 
last  week. 

Their  average  age  was  22.  Only  one  was 
married.  Three  were  black.  They  came  from 
13  different  states.  North,  South,  East  and 
West:  Massachusetts,  nunols,  Texas,  Missouri, 
California.  Florida,  New  York.  All  were  en- 
listed men.  Their  citations  begin  the  same 
way — "For  conspicuous  galantry  and  intre- 
pidity at  the  rtsk  of  his  life  above  and  be- 
yond the  call  of  duty  .  .  ."  And  they  con- 
tinue on.  not  In  glorification  of  battle  or 
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celet>ratton  oC  war,  but  In  one  tribute  after 
another  to  the  human  spirit. 

Oscar  P.  Austin,  Pfc.  U8MC:  "...  as  be 
Beared  the  casualty,  he  observed  an  enemy 
grenade  Und  nearby  and.  reacting  instantly, 
leaped  between  the  Injured  marine  and  the 
lethal  object,  absorbing  the  full  effecU  .  .  . 
be  Mw  a  North  Vietnamese  Army  soldier 
aiming  a  wMpon  at  his  unconscious  com- 
panion. With  XuU  knowledge  of  the  probable 
consequences  (he)  resolutely  threw  himself 
between  the  casualty  and  the  hostile  soldier, 
and.  in  so  doing,  was  mortally  wounded." 

Robert  C.  Burke.  Pfc.  U8MC:  ".  .  .  Private 
Burke  then  fearlessly  moved  from  one  posi- 
tion to  another,  quelling  the  hostile  fire 
tmtll  bU  weapon  malfunctioned.  Obtaining 
a  casualty's  rifle  and  band  grenades,  he  ad- 
vanced further  into  the  midst  of  enemy 
fire . . ." 

Wayne  M.  Caron.  HosplUl  Corpsman  Third 
Class:  ".  .  .  again  hit  by  enemy  fire,  this 
time  In  the  leg.  (he)  crawled  the  remaining 
distance  and  provided  medical  aid  .  .  .  again 
•truck  by  enemy  small  arms  fixe,  cour- 
ageously and  with  unbelievable  determina- 
tion (he)  continued  his  attempt  to  reach  the 
third  marine  until  he  himself  was  kUled  by 
an  enemy  rocket  round." 

Ronald  L.  Coker.  Pfc.  USMC:  "...  as  he 
began  to  drag  his  injured  comrade  towards 
safety,  a  grenade  landed  oa  the  wounded 
marine.  UnbeslUtlngly.  (he)  grasped  It  with 
both  bands  and  turned  away  from  his 
wounded  companion  . . 

Thomas  E.  Creek,  Lance  Corporal,  USMC: 
"...  an  enemy  grenade  was  thrown  Into 
the  gully  where  he  had  fallen  .  .  .  fuUy  real- 
izing the  inevitable  results  of  his  action 
(he)  rolled  on  the  grenade  and  absorbed  the 
full  force  of  the  explosion  with  bis  own  body, 
thereby  saving  the  lives  of  five  of  bis  fellow 
marines." 

Robert  H.  Jenkins  Jr.,  Pfc  USMC:  "...  a 
North  Vietnamese  soldier  threw  a  band 
gi«nade  into  the  friendly  emplacement. 
Fully  realising  the  InevlUble  results  of  his 
action,  (he)  quickly  seized  his  comrade,  and 
pushing  the  man  to  the  ground,  he  leaped 
on  top  of  tbe  marine  to  sbldd  him  from  the 
explosion. " 

Ralph  H.  Johnson,  Pfc.  USMC:  ".  .  .  Sud- 
denly, a  hand  grenade  landed  in  the  three- 
man  fighting  bole  .  .  .  realising  the  Inherent 
danger  to  his  two  comrades,  he  shouted  a 
warning  and  unhesiUtlngly  hurled  himself 
upon  the  explosive  device  .  .  ." 

Larry  L.  Maxam,  Corporal,  USMC:  ".  .  . 
too  weak  to  reload  bis  machine  gun.  (be) 
fell  to  a  prone  position  and  valiantly  con- 
tinued to  deUver  effective  fire  with  his  lifle. 
After  one  and  a  half  hours,  during  which 
be  was  hit  repaatedly  by  fragments  from  ex- 
ploding grenade*  ...  he  succumbed  to  hla 
wounds,  having  successfully  defended  nearly 
one-half  of  the  perimeter  single-handed." 

Lawrence  D.  Peters,  Sergeant,  USMC:  ".  .  . 
(he)  continued  firing  tmtll  he  was  critically 
wounded  by  a  gunshot  wound  In  tbe  chest. 
Although  unable  to  walk  or  stand.  Sergeant 
Peters  steadfastly  continued  to  direct  his 
squad  In  spite  of  two  additional  wounds  .  . ." 
Jimmy  W.  Phlppe,  Pfc.  USMC:  ".  .  .  reallis- 
Ing  that  his  assistant  and  tbe  platoon  com- 
mander were  both  within  a  few  meters  of 
him  and  the  Imminent  explosion  could  kill 
all  three  men,  (he)  grasped  the  hand  gre- 
nade to  bis  cheet  and  dived  forward  .  .  ." 

William  R.  Prom.  Lance  Corporal,  USMC: 
".  .  .  unable  to  oontlntie  his  own  tire  because 
of  his  severe  wounds,  he  oootlnued  to  ad- 
vance to  within  a  few  yards  of  the  enemy  po- 
sitions. There,  standing  in  full  view  of  tbe 
enemy,  he  accurately  directed  the  fire  of 
bis  support  elements  until  he  was  mortally 
wotinded  . .  .** 

David  B.  Bay,  HoBpttal  Corpsman  Second 
Class:  ".  .  .  while  he  was  bandaging  and  at- 
tempting to  somfott  anotber  wounded  ma- 
rine. Petty  OHliwr  Ray  was  forced  to  battle 
two  enemy  aoldlen  .  .  .  (his)    final  act  of 
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heroism  was  to  protect  the  patient  he  was 
treating.  He  threw  himself  upon  the  wounded 
marine,  thus  saving  the  man's  life  when  an 
enemy  grenade  exploded  nearby." 

Dewayne  T.  Williams.  Pfc.  USMC:  ".  .  . 
reacting  instantly  to  the  alert,  he  saw  that 
the  grenade  had  landed  close  to  where  he  was 
lying  and  without  hesltaUon,  In  a  valiant 
act  of  heroism,  he  rolled  on  top  of  the  gre- 
nade as  it  exploded  .  . 

Alfred  M.  Wilson,  Pfc.  USMC:  ".  .  .  fully 
realizing  the  inevitable  result  of  bis  actions, 
(he)  shouted  to  his  companion  and  imbesl- 
tatingly  threw  himself  on  the  grenade  .  .  ." 

Kenneth  L.  Worley,  Lance  Corporal,  USMC: 
.  .  in  a  valiant  act  of  heroism,  (he)  In- 
stantly threw  himself  upon  the  grenade  near- 
est hlra  and  his  comrades  . . ." 

"He  gallantly  gave  bis  Ufe  for  his  country." 


THS  NEW  TEMPTATION:  CAMBODIA 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  article  en- 
titled "The  New  Temptation:  Cambodia." 
which  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times 
this  morning,  the  title  of  which  gives 
ample  proof  of  a  new  problem  that  faces 
the  United  States  today,  be  printed  In  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  New  Temptation:   Cambodia 
(By  Anthony  I<ewls) 

London.— How  famUlar  It  all  seems  as  the 
generaU  and  the  Jingoes  Taegln  their  pressure 
for  American  Intervention  In  CambodU.  The 
situation,  we  read,  give*  us  a  great  chance  to 
win  the  Vietnam  war— If  only  we  expand  It. 
We  must  send  arms  and  encourage  tbe  South 
Vietnamese  Army  to  cross  the  border.  Tiie 
opporttinity  to  clean  out  the  Communist 
sanctuary  Is  almost  too  good  to  be  true. 
Etcetera. 

After  the  pain  of  the  war  and  the  effort  to 
disentangle  ourselves  from  it,  Americans 
naturally  may  find  it  frustrating  to  see  the 
Vietnamese  CommiuUst  forces  enlarge  their 
operations  in  Cambodia.  And  so  the  Presi- 
dent's press  secretary.  Ronald  Zlegler,  de- 
nounces them  as  aggressors,  aggressors  bla- 
tantly violating  the  Geneva  agreement  in 
Cambodia  as  in  Laos.  But  it  Is  not  tliat 
simple. 

rOBCES    AND   TACTICS 

For  one  thing,  why  should  we  expect  the 
other  side  to  play  by  our  rules?  We  have  B- 
63's  and  bellw^ters  and  C8  gas  and  weapons 
beyond  Imagination;  they  have  guerrilla  tac- 
tics and  mtbleaBness.  We  operate  from  bases 
in  Thailand  and  thousands  of  miles  away; 
they  slip  into  the  other  states  of  Indochina. 
There  does  not  seem  a  great  moral  distinc- 
tion. 

Nor  Is  It  BO  clear  that  only  the  Communists 
are  blatant  violators  of  the  Geneva  accords. 
The  evasions  and  lies  of  successive  admin- 
istrations about  the  American  military  pras- 
enoe  in  Laos  have  begim  to  be  exposed  by 
Senator  Symington. 

And  in  Cambodia  It  was  the  anU-Commu- 
nlsts  who  upset  the  atatru  quo,  with  the  coup 
against  Prince  Slhanotik.  The  Vletcong  and 
North  Vietnamese  could  hardly  have  been 
expected  to  agree  quietly  to  tbe  cutting  of 
their  supply  line  through  Cambodia.  Thslr 
military  activity  may  be  intended  primarily 
as  pressure  on  Gen.  Lon  N<d  to  restore  tbs 
atatiis  quo. 

Tbe  character  of  the  Lon  Nol  regime  may 
also  give  us  pause.  After  a  week  of  bodies 
floating  down  the  Mekong  River — bodies  oC 
Umooent  Vietnamese  residents  at  Cambodia 
evidently  murdered  because  of  thslr  race— 
w*  now  have  bad  the  Cambodian  Army  using 
unarmed  Vietnamese  civilians  as  an  advance 
guard  to  draw  enemy  fire.  Many  were  killed. 


The  general  on  the  scene  attributed  that 
"psychological  warfare  plan"  to  Lon  Nol. 

The  underlying  conflict  her*  Is  not  polit- 
ical but  racial,  and  centuries  old.  The  Lon 
Nol  Government,  to  the  extent  that  it  does 
govern,  seems  to  have  chosen  to  play  on 
those  ancient  animosities.  Do  we  really  want 
to  become  involved  in  the  encrusted  bitter- 
ness of  the  Khmers  and  the  Vietnamese, 
along  with  our  other  alien  burdens? 

A    SIBEN    AFPEAL 

President  Nixon  now  faces  a  siren  appeal 
like  the  one  that  lured  his  predecessors  in 
1965:  win  the  war  by  escalation.  It  may  be 
worth  remembering  what  America  has  done 
in    that   search    for    victory,    and    to    what 

We  have  bombed  Vietnam,  North  and 
South,  with  more  explosives  than  were  used 
in  World  War  n.  The  ml'.ltary  will  of  the 
North  and  of  the  Vletcong  has  not  been 
broken. 

We  have  pioneered  tbe  use  of  defoliants 
on  a  massive  scale.  Just  now,  belatedly, 
aifter  much  outcry,  we  have  oiBcially  ad- 
mitted that  one  of  these  chemicals  may  not 
only  kill  plants  but  cause  bimian  birth  de- 
fects. 

We  have  Invented  the  concept  of  free-fire 
zones.  That  clean-sounding  name  actually 
tells  American  soldiers  that  they  may  kill 
any  living  thing  with  a  clear  conscience. 

We  have  massacred  civilians,  women  and 
children,  in  substantial  numbers.  Or  so  of- 
ficial investigations  have  concluded  and 
legal  proceedings  charged. 

Corruption  of  ourselves  Is  the  price  we 
have  paid  for  trying  to  Impose  our  Ideas 
on  a  scene  where  we  do  not  belong.  That  Is 
what  American  history  wtU  record,  not  tbe 
tmdoubted  sacrifices  in  a  selfless  cause  that 
President  Nixon  mentioned  last  week.  The 
plea  of  good  Intentions  will  not  suffice. 

NO   EAST    WAT    OUT 

To  know  all  this,  as  the  President  must.  Is 
not  to  know  an  easy  way  out.  But  whatever 
the  contradictions  of  his  language,  with  the 
rhetorical  gestures  to  victory,  Mr.  Nixon's 
policy  is  to  reduce  American  lnv(4vement 
in  Vietnam.  And  this  time.  In  ocmtrast  to 
1965,  the  Issue  Is  out  In  tbe  open.  There  Is 
no  excuse  for  the  President  or  any  of  us 
accepting  an  enlargonent  of  the  war  with- 
out anticipating  the  consequences. 


THE  MOLLENHOFF  TAX  FLAP 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  much  has 
been  printed  and  said  about  the  fact  that 
Presidential  Aide  (Tlark  Mollenhoff  has 
examined  a  few  Federal  tax  returns.  Mr. 
Mollenhoff's  activities  have  been  called 
"illegal."  "unprecedented."  and  "ques- 
tionable" by  editorial  writers,  some  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  and  by  key  figures  In 
the  Democratic  Party. 

In  fact,  Mr.  President,  Mr.  Mollenhoff's 
examination  of  certain  tax  retiums  is  not 
illegal.  It  Is  not  unprecedented,  and  It  Is 
not  questionable,  so  long  as  It  is  done  ac- 
cording to  the  law  and  for  purposes  only 
of  promoting  honesty  and  integrity  in 
Government. 

When  this  issue  was  blown  out  of  pro- 
portion by  those  who  would  misrepre- 
sent the  facts,  one  U.S.  Senator  produced 
the  facts  and  figures  to  place  it  in  proper 
perspective,  so  that  the  American  people 
would  know  the  truth. 

Senator  John  J.  Wiluams.  whose  rec- 
ord of  exposing  wrongdoing  and  misrep- 
resentation In  high  places  is  unmatched, 
took  to  the  Senate  floor  In  the  wake  of 
the  furor  over  Mr.  MollenbofTs  activities 
to  disassemble,  point  by  point,  tbe  false 
arguments  advanced  by  some. 
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For  his  persistence  in  always  telling 
the  whole  truth  and  in  attempting  to 
make  certain  that  Americans  have  access 
to  the  facts.  Senator  Williaks  deserves 
our  deep  admiration  and  everlasting 
thanks. 

The  facts  of  this  matter,  as  expressed 
so  eloquently  by  Senator  Williams,  did 
not  receive  the  prominent  attention  of 
the  press  which  was  devoted  to  the  com- 
ments of  those  who  would  mislead  the 
public.  One  publication.  "Human  Events," 
dealt  with  the  issue  at  some  length  in  its 
April  25  ediUon. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  to  which  I  refer,  en- 
tiUed,  "The  MoUenhoff  Tax  Flap."  be 
printed  In  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks;  and  I  say.  once  again, 
that  all  of  us  in  this  country  are  fortu- 
nate to  have  in  Oovemment  a  man  of 
such  impeccable  character  and  unim- 
peachable integrity  as  the  Senator  from 
Delaware,  Johk  J.  Williams. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

Th«  Mollznhoit  T.\x  Puip 
Democratic  leaders  gmrnered  page  one 
beadllnes  last  week  with  seosatlonal  charge* 
tlukt  President  Nixon  and  bis  special  Whlt« 
House  counsel.  Clark  MoUenhoff.  are  vlolat- 
tng  the  law  which  protecu  the  privacy  of  In- 
dividual tax  returns. 

The  Democratic  outburst  followed  dlsclo- 
•ure  that  MoUenhoff.  the  presidential  aide 
cbarged  with  ferreting  out  government  cor- 
ruption, has  been  given  authority  to  examine 
the  tax  returns  of  IndlviduaU  suspected 
of  wrong-doing.  In  all.  MoUenhoff  baa  re- 
quested— and  been  supplied — the  returns  of 
nine  people. 

Democratic  National  Chaimum  Lawrence 
F.  O'Brien  threatened  court  action  "to  ter- 
minate Immediately  this  illegal  access  to  the 
confidential  tax  returns  of  80  million  Amer- 
icans." Sheldon  Cohen  and  Mortimer  CapUn. 
who  served  as  commissioners  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  during  the  Kennedy  and 
Johnson  Administration,  denounced  the 
praeUce  as  Ulegal.  Sen.  Albert  Oore  of  Ten- 
nessee, third-ranking  Democrat  on  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee,  told  a  nationwide 
TV  audience  it  was  both  Improper  and  Ulegal 
for  MoUenhoff  to  see  the  returns. 

■dltorlal  writers  waxed  Indignant.  The 
New  York  Times'  Tom  Wicker  devoted  an 
entire  column  to  "the  real  mess  In  Washing- 
ton" (MoUenhoff"8  "Ulegal"  access  to  IRS 
reeords). 

But  when  the  facts  were  spelled  out  later 
In  the  week,  they  were  largely  ignored  by 
the  Waahlngton  press  corps  which  had  cru- 
cified MoUenhoff  and  the  Administration. 

Sen.  John  J.  Williams,  ranking  Republican 
on  the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  showed 
that  MoUenhoff  was  perfectly  entlUed  to  the 
records — and  Implied  that  his  Democratic 
critics  were  well  aware  of  the  fact.  Williams 
noted  that  In  IMl  CapUn  personally  gave 
another  White  House  aide  even  broader 
authority  than  MoUenhoff  has  to  browse 
throiigh  IRS  records.  But  that  particular  aide 
happened  to  be  a  Democrat. 

Six  days  after  the  Kennedys  took  over. 
Carmine  BelUno.  a  "special  consiUtant  to  the 
President."  called  at  CapUn's  office  to  ask 
for  the  IRS  files  on  a  nimiber  of  Individuals. 
"Although  we  had  no  precedent  to  guide  us." 
declares  a  CapUn  memo  now  In  IRS  files,  "we 
decided  that  Mr.  Belllno.  in  his  capacity  as  a 
represenUtive  of  the  Peraldent.  oould  Inspect 
our  files  without  a  written  request"  (em- 
phasis added ) . 

(It  Is  Intereatlnt  to  note  that  should  Mot- 
lanboff  desire  a  tax  return,  he  has  to  furnish 


a  written  request  to  IRS  Commissioner  Ran- 
dolph W.  Thrower.) 

In  giving  Belllno  carte  blanche  to  pore 
through  IRS  records.  Commissioner  CapUn 
voiced  the  opinion  that  "Section  6103  of  the 
I  U.S.  I  Code  specifically  provides  that  returns 
shall  be  open  to  Inspection  upon  order  of  the 
President,  and  since  Mr.  Bellluo's  official 
capacity  constitutes  him  the  representative 
of  the  President,  the  action  taken  Is  regarded 
as  cor. forming  to  law." 

Sen.  WiUlams  reminded  CapUn  f  his  1961 
ruling  last  week,  then  suggested  tartly:  "If 
Mr.  CapUn  really  thinks  that  he  was  in  vio- 
lation of  these  tax  returns  in  1961  with  writ- 
ten orders  and  really  wants  to  go  to  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  to  plead  guilty,  maybe 
they  would  render  assistance." 

Williams  also  noted  that  while  there  is  no 
record  of  how  many  returns  were  examined 
by  Belllno.  Commissioner  Thrower  reports 
that  the  Kennedy  aide  "spent  days  and  days" 
digging  through  the  secret  files. 

Williams  added  that  MoUenhoff  is  hardly 
the  only  government  official  to  have  access  to 
tax  returns.  As  postmaster  general,  Demo- 
cratic National  Chairman  O'Brien  had  access 
to  the  IRS  records.  So  do  officials  *n  scores  of 
other  agencies  ranging  from  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare  to  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission.  In 
1968  alone,  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
went  through  the  returns  of  709  taxpayers. 

Tet  MoUenhoff.  a  dogged  foe  of  corruption 
and  malfeasance,  has  examined  all  of  nine 
returns — and  touched  off  a  nationwide  furor. 

Sen.  Williams  revealed  last  week  that  as  a 
result  of  Mollenhoff's  access  to  IRS  files,  he 
turned  up  the  fact  that  a  current  federal 
judge  failed  to  file  an  Income  tax  return  In 
eight  of  the  nine  years  prior  to  his  appoint- 
ment. Just  before  he  appointment,  he  fUed 
belated  returns  for  the  nine-year  period — 
"and  In  a  matter  of  months  he  was  nomi- 
nated and  confirmed  and  is  serving  today." 

"I  hope  we  .an  get  that  man  to  resign." 
Williams  said.  "If  not.  I  hope  we  can  get  him 
off  the  bench."  That  is  the  type  of  informa- 
tion that  MoUenhoff  is  digging  up  in  the 
"illegal"  investigations  denounced  by 
O'Brien.  CapUn.  st  al. 


SENSITIVE  CHILD  NEEDS  A  HEAVY 
HAND 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
long  admired  the  Journalistic  abilities 
of  Mr.  William  Raspberry,  who  authors 
the  "Potomac  Watch"  column  in  the 
Washington  Post.  I  often  And  myself  in 
agreement  with  the  points  lie  makes,  but 
whether  I  agree  or  not,  Mr.  Raspberry 
always  challenges  us  with  his  perceptive 
comments. 

In  his  colunm  of  April  27.  Mr.  Rasp- 
berry discusses  the  problems  of  America's 
young  people,  and  he  makes  a  point  re- 
garding the  parental  role  that  I  feel  la 
worthy  of  consideration  by  all  of  us. 

Mr.  Raspberry  notes  that  when  young 
people  turn  to  drugs  and  v.-hen  they  "drop 
out"  of  society,  it  often  is  not  because 
they  are  seeking  more  freedom,  as  they 
frequently  claim,  but  because  they  know 
so  few  restricUons  that  they  are  unable 
to  relate  to  anything  or  anyone. 

As  Mr.  Raspberry  puts  it — 

What  Is  even  less  acknowledged  or  under- 
stood Is  that  often  the  effort  is  not  to  escape 
from  too-strict  parental  control,  but  from 
too  much  permissiveness  and  "understand- 
ing," which  Is  far  more  dlffic\ilt. 

I  believe  this  line  of  thought  has  par- 
ticular relevance  to  the  concern  about 
growing  drug  abuse  problems  in  the  small 
towns  and  suburbs  of  America,  where 


young  people  from  middle-  and  high-In- 
come families,  supposedly  products  of 
wholesome  and  ideal  surroundings,  are 
increasingly  turning  to  drugs. 

Unlike  their  peers  in  the  inner  city, 
whose  drug  problems  often  are  called 
consequences  of  a  bad  environment,  pov- 
erty, lack  of  educational  opportunity, 
and  lack  of  stability  in  the  home,  the 
drug  users  of  suburbia  are  generally 
affluent,  well  educated,  and  subjected  to 
every  tangible  opportunity  that  can  be 
made  available  to  them.  Clearly,  some- 
thing is  lacking  in  their  environment  if 
they  feel  they  must  turn  to  drugs  in  order 
to  relate  to  our  society,  and  I  think  Mr. 
Raspberry  has  singled  out  the  major 
missing  ingredient— parental  supervision 
and  control  born  of  a  genuine  desire  to 
give  young  people  the  guidance  they  need 
and  want. 

The  kind  of  guidance  and  direction 
required  cannot  be  given  in  the  schools, 
or  in  the  church,  or  by  the  authorities. 
It  must  come  from  the  home  and  from 
the  people  who  care  the  most — the 
parents. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Raspberry's  column  of 
April  27.  1970.  •  SensiUve  Child'  Needs 
a  Heavy  Hand,"  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Rkcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


"SxNsmvx  Chilb"  Nkkds  a  Hkavt  Hand 
(By  WUllam  Raspberry) 

The  educational  approach  to  the  preven- 
tion of  drug  abuse  Is  based  on  the  days 
when  a  handful  of  young  people  were  experi- 
menting with  drugs  because  they  thought 
It  was  "cool." 

Much  of  the  experimentation  was  a  way 
of  aping  either  the  sharp  dressing,  Cadillac- 
driving  hustler  who  was  the  big  man  In  the 
ghetto,  or  the  cool-talking  super-hip  jazz 
musician. 

It  was  Important,  then,  to  let  young  people 
know  that  being  addicted  to  herlon  really 
wasn't  such  a  hip  thing  after  all. 

There  U  still  some  of  the  do-it-because- 
it'8-cool  attitude,  mostly  in  the  slums,  and 
to  the  degree  that  it  stm  exists  drug  educa- 
tion has  some  usefulness. 

But  the  aspect  of  the  drug  problem  that 
has  so  many  Americans  upset  is  the  growing 
number  of  young  people,  particularly  from 
middle-  and  upper-class  families,  who  are 
turning  to  driigs  less  to  Identify  with  some- 
thing cool  than  to  escape  from  something 
that  is  very  uncool 

Their  parents  keep  hoping  that  someone — 
the  schools,  the  police,  the  newspapers — will 
come  up  with  something  that  wlU  make  the 
children  turn  away  from  drugs. 

What  few  of  the  parents  are  ready  to  ad- 
mit Is  that  as  much  as  anything  their  chil- 
dren are  trying  to  escape  the  parents  them- 
selves. 

What  is  even  less  acknowledged  or  under- 
stood is  that  often  the  effort  Is  not  to  escape 
from  too-strict  parental  control  but  from 
too  much  permissiveness  and  "understand- 
ing." which  is  far  more  difficult. 

Well-educated,  economically  successful 
parents,  for  a  variety  of  complex  reasons,  are 
afraid  to  death  of  being  rejected  by  their 
children,  whose  intelligence  and  sensitivity 
they  virtually  worship.  (Isn't  it  the  kids  who 
are  leading  the  fight  against  the  war,  envi- 
ronmental poUutlon  and  academic  Irrele- 
vance?) 

When  you  are  convinced  that  your  child 
and  his  generation  are  wiser  and  more 
sensitive  than  you,  you  are  extremely  reluc- 
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tant  to  exercise  your  parental  authority  over 
him.  In  fact,  the  table  gets  turned  com- 
pletely: It  Is  you  who  seek  hU  approval. 

And  too  often  you  do  it  by  "understand- 
ing" every  Idiot  thing  he  does  or  says. 

He  wants  to  drop  out  of  college  in  the 
middle  of  his  freshman  year  because  the 
courses  are  "Irrelevant?"  WeU,  you  certoinly 
understand  that,  so  you  support  him  while 
he  "finds  himself." 

He  wants  to  smoke  a  little  pot  around  the 
house?  WeU,  you  know  he's  right  when  he 
says  It's  no  more  wrong  (except  legally)  for 
him  to  smoke  pot  than  for  you  to  sip  mar- 
tinis. If  you're  reasonably  understanding, 
you  let  him  smoke.  If  you're  trying  really 
hard  for  acceptance,  you  smoke  with  him. 

But  whether  he  knows  it  or  not.  he  may 
be  looking  not  so  much  for  absolute  freedom 
as  for  some  clear  understanding  of  where  the 
limits  are.  And  you,  because  you  know  he  Is 
bright,  forget  that  he  is  s  chUd,  and  you 
refuse  to  set  limits. 

Many  a  youngster  who  has  escalated  his 
demands  for  freedom  (hoping  he  could  pro- 
voke his  parento  Into  saying  "no")  has 
wound  up  being  treated  for  drug  addiction 
and  worse.  And  the  parents?  They  worry,  of 
course,  and  they  wish  the  police  would  do 
something  about  the  drug  traffic;  but  they 
understand  Just  what  that  poor,  sensitive 
kid  must  be  going  through. 

Well  that  poor  sensitive  kid's  major  frus- 
tration may  be  that  he  cant  provoke  his 
parents  into  providing  the  security  of  limits. 
And  it's  no  good  for  him  to  come  right  out 
and  ask  that  Umlta  be  set;  that's  like  a  wife 
asking  her  husband  to  please  wear  the  pcmts. 
It  doesn't  work. 

I  don't  mean  to  suggest  that  aU  parents 
have  abdicated  to  their  children. 

Occasionally  you'll  hear  a  17-year-oId  say, 
"I  can't  do  that;  my  old  man  would  klU  me." 

He  grumbles  whUe  he  says  It.  all  right,  but 
you  get  the  feeling  he's  pretty  darned  proud 
of  the  old  man. 


ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS'  PROGRAM 
FOR  REDDCINO  VANDALISM 
SHOWS  RESULTS 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr,  President,  one 
of  the  obrloua  problems  we  face  In  our 
educational  system  throughout  this 
country  is  an  increasing  surge  of  vandal- 
ism— by  and  large  student  vandalism — 
in  public  grade  schools  and  high  schoolB. 

I  should  like  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate,  however,  that  in  the  Port- 
land. Oreg..  school  district  vandaUsm 
costs,  which  In  1967  and  1968  were  $70.- 
000.  dropped  to  $65,000  in  1968-69,  and 
are  expected  to  drop  to  $60,000  this 
school  year. 

The  chief  special  investigator  for  the 
Portland  school  board  gives  much  credit 
for  this  reduction  to  the  students  of  the 
Martin  Luther  King  grade  school.  Ser- 
eral  years  ago,  the  students  at  that 
school  started  an  antivandallsm  cam- 
paign in  their  own  school.  They  have 
since  extended  It — and  bear  In  mind, 
these  are  grade  school  students — 
throughout  the  city.  They  have  sponsored 
an  annual  antivandallsm  conference, 
with  which  they  have  had  great  suocees, 
and  now  have  all  the  grade  schools  In  the 
city  attending  the  conference.  They  put 
on  plays  and  make  speeches  at  otlier 
schools. 

I  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
an  article  enUUed  "King  Students'  Stop 
Vandalism  Campaign  Is  Paying  Big  Divi- 
dends." written  bjr  John  Ouemsey,  and 
published  In  the  Portland  Oregonlan  of 
Wednesday.  April  15.  1970.  calltng  the 


public  attention  to  the  outstanding  suc- 
cess the  studenta  in  one  (rade  sctiool 
have  had  In  encouraging  participation  of 
students  in  other  grade  schools  and  ul- 
timately in  reducing  vandalism  through- 
out the  city. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Rbcorb. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Kino  Sttjdents'  "Stop  Vandalism"  Cam- 
paigns Patinc  Big  DrvniENDS 
(By  John  Ouemsey) 

Two  years  ago  the  students  at  King  grade 
school  launched  a  "stop  vandaUsm"  cam- 
paign, which  studenU  elsewhere  would  do 
well  to  try  to  duplicate. 

VandaUsm  in  most  of  the  nation's  schools 
has  Increased  considerably  In  recent  years, 
but  there  has  been  a  decline  In  vandalism 
In  the  Portland  School  District. 

Leonard  Schmurr,  chief  special  Investi- 
gator for  Portland  schools,  gives  a  lot  of  the 
credit  to  the  King  students. 

Portland  school  damage  amounted  to 
$70,000  during  the  1987-68  school  year, 
$65,000  m  1968-09.  and  U  expected  to  be 
about  $60,000  during  the  current  school  year. 

A  group  of  King  students  Monday  ex- 
plained how  their  program  works  to  the 
MontaviUa  Klwanls  Club  luncheon. 

"Two  years  ago  we  called  an  all  school 
conference  to  fight  vandalism,  and  164  stu- 
dents from  34  schools  attended,"  explained 
student  Christopher  Casson,  chairman  of 
vandaUsm  prevention  week. 

"Last  year  200  students  from  67  schools 
attended,  and  we  hope  for  more  when  we 
have  our  next  vandalism  prevention  week 
In  December." 

Mrs.  Dolores  Bowman.  King  school  ad- 
ministrative assistant,  who  has  been  Instru- 
mental In  helping  the  students  with  their 
program,  lists  tbsae  key  parts  of  ths  program: 

1.  The  students  maintain  a  busy  schedule 
of  speaking  at  other  schools,  urging  the 
formation  of  more  "stop  vandalism"  pro- 
grams. 

a.  Essay  contests  and  many  other  class 
writing  assignments  are  geared  to  stopping 
vandaUsm. 

3.  Creative  drama  skits  stress  the  Impor- 
tance of  stopping  vandalism. 

4.  The  school  has  a  volunteer  student 
group  which  patrols  and  cleans  tip  the  school 
grounds,  and  discourages  vandalism  at  the 
same  time. 

Clarice  Banks,  president  of  the  King  stu- 
dent body,  said  students  hope  to  do  a  maga- 
Bine  type  story  or  produes  a  short  film  to 
spearhead  the  next  "stop  vandalism"  week 
In  December. 

"Our  school  has  the  name  of  a  great  man 
(the  late  Rev.  Martin  Luther  King) ,  and  we 
have  to  be  builders  and  not  wreckers  to  live 
up  to  that  name,"  said  student  vice  presi- 
dent Penny  Larklns. 

Jsck  Phillips,  a  former  principal  at  King 
School,  said  the  students  are  on  the  right 
track  "because  punitive  measures  do  not 
result  In  less  vandalism.  They  only  cause 
more  resentment.  Changing  student  attitude 
Is  the  key  to  lees  vandaUsm,  and  that  Is 
what  students  at  King  are  domg." 

PhllUps  has  UUle  difficulty  recalling  when 
King  School,  then  known  as  Highland,  had 
the  reputation  of  being  the  school  where  you 
could  not  park  a  car  on  the  street  without 
having  It  damaged,  and  where  poUce  protec- 
tion was  required  at  night  meetings. 

He  cited  one  year  when  300  school  windows 
were  broken  In  the  first  three  weeks  of 
school,  "and  the  halls  were  cluttered  with 
papers  and  sttiff  all  the  time." 

The  halls  uid  grounds  at  lUng  are  ex- 
ceptionally clean  now,  and  vandalism  Is  next 
to  nothing  .  .  .  "because  the  students  are 
proud  of  the  school,"  stresses  Mrs.  Bowman. 


The  PRE8IDINO  OFFIOEK  (Mr. 
Babb).  What  la  the  will  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  MANSFIEU).  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  ccosent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


THE  VOTING  FRANCHISE  FOR 
18- YEAR-OLDS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  press 
reports  this  weekend  state  that  President 
Nixon  will  strongly  support  the  principle 
of  giving  the  18-year-olds  the  oppor- 
tunity to  vote:  I  dwell  upon  that  support 
of  principle  rather  than  the  disagree- 
ment by  the  President  with  the  legisla- 
tive approach  to  obtain  this  franchise. 
The  only  way  the  18-year-olds  will  gain 
this  franchise  in  the  foreseeable  future 
will  be  to  exercise  the  opportunity  pre- 
sented in  current  legislation.  To  proceed 
by  constitutional  amendment — where 
that  procedure  Is  not  necessary — is  to  re- 
quire impedimrats  that  will  frustrate 
the  principle.  For  20  to  30  years  there 
has  been  grandiose  rhetoric  on  extending 
the  voting  franchise  to  18-year-olds. 
There  is  now  a  clear  owjortunity — ^based 
upon  sound  constitutional  argument — 
with  ample  time  for  a  constitutional  test 
prior  to  any  election;  to  pass  up  that 
opportunity  is  to  kill  the  only  opportu- 
nity. 

Two  of  the  Nation's  leading  constitu- 
tional authorities  have  said  flatly  that 
extending  this  franchise  to  vote  legisla- 
tively would  conform  fully  with  the  Con- 
stitution. I  refer  to  the  positions  taken 
by  Prof.  Paul  Freimd  and  professor  and 
former  Solicitor  General  Archibald  Cox. 

I  might  point  out  as  well  that  64  Sena- 
tors, both  Republican  and  Donocrat, 
voted  in  favor  of  the  amendment  to  the 
Voting  RlghtB  Act— the  amendment  that 
extended  the  right  to  vote  to  18-year- 
olds.  In  other  words,  64  Members  of  this 
body  on  both  tides  of  the  aisle  agreed 
that  this  procedure  is  proper  and  only 
17  Members  disagreed.  And  I  hope  that 
no  action  will  be  taken  that  would  deny 
the  vote  to  this  age  group — a  group  sad- 
dled today  with  enormous  responsibili- 
ties yet  unable  to  participate  In  the  most 
fundamental  process  of  all. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  statement  on  the  18-year- 
old  vote  of  March  11,  together  with  a 
letter  from  Prof.  Paul  A.  Freimd  and  a 
story  appearing  in  today's  Baltimore 
Ban  as  wdl  as  a  column  in  the  March 
29,  1970.  issue  of  the  New  York  TUnes, 
by  Fred  Graham,  and  a  letter  to  the 
Washington  Post  by  Senators  Kknjiidy, 
C30LDWATKR.  CooK,  Magnttson.  and  my- 
self supporting  the  legislative  approach 
to  giving  the  18-year-old  the  vote,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Recoko. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

STATKicxirr  or  Skkatob  Maksfixlo, 

JfUKR   11.   1970 

Mr.  Mansitku).  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  extend  tbe  right  to  vote 
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to  every  cltlaen  of  ttie  United  SUtee  who 
U  18  yeM«  old  and  older.  It  would  afford 
that  right  in  every  election — Federal.  State 
and  local.  Much  haa  been  Mid  lately  about 
seeking  to  extend  the  ballot  by  statute.  I  am 
not  a  lawyer.  For  that  reason.  I  felt  com- 
pelled  to  consult  dlstlngulsbed  members  of 
the  Bar  on  this  subject.  In  this  connection, 
I  contacted  Profeaaor  Paul  Preund  of  Har- 
vard, one  of  the  Nation's  leading  Constitu- 
tional authorities.  On  Monday  I  Inserted 
in  the  Rscoas  hla  letter  explaining  the  Con- 
stitutional basis  for  lowering  the  voting  age 
by  public  law.  In  this  connection  also.  I 
reviewed  the  testimony  of  former  Solicitor 
General  Archibald  Cox.  Speaking  before  the 
Subconunittee  on  Constitutional  Amend- 
menta  last  February  34.  he  said  such  a 
matter  was  fully  within  the  power  of  Con- 


I  shall  not  be  so  presumptuous  as  to 
sum  up  the  fine  points  of  the  legal  argu- 
ments. I  will  say,  however,  that  the  14th 
Amendment  states  moat  clearly  that  the 
equal  protection  clause  shall  be  imple- 
mented by  Congress  by  appropriate  legisia- 
Uon. 

The  letter  from  Professor  Freiind  recalls 
the  argument  made  to  the  Supreme  Court 
when  this  Voting  Rights  Act  was  contested 
In  the  Supreme  Court.  The  argument  was 
that  Congress  must  await  the  Court's  deter- 
mination that  an  English  literacy  test  was 
unconstitutional  before  Congress  could  act 
to  abolish  these  State  requirements.  I  have 
beard  the  argument  repeated  on  the  Issue 
of  18-year-old  voting. 

In  abort,  such^ft-Argument  degrades  the 
role  of  the  Jiiilfreas.  It  says  that  Congress 
does  not  have  the  authority  to  recognize 
sltuaUons  that  on  their  face  violate  the 
equal  protection  clause  of  the  Constitution. 

Tbt  Supreme  Court  itself  rejected  such 
an  argument.  It  upheld  the  full  Constitu- 
tional authority  of  the  Congress.  It  said  that 
Congress  has  the  power  to  make  the  type 
of  Judgment  embodied  In  the  pending 
amendntent.  To  use  the  woeda  of  the  Coiirt 
itself:  Any  other  view  of  the  authority  of 
Congress  "would  depreciate  both  Congres- 
sional resourcefulness  and  Congressional  re- 
sponslMllty  for  Implementing  the  14tb 
Amendment." 

I  repeat,  it  would  "depreciate  both  Con- 
gressional resourcefulness  and  Congressional 
reqwnslblllty  for  Implemsnting  the  14th 
Amendment." 

I  happen  to  think  that  Congress  believes 
tbat  these  between  18  and  31  are  excluded 
unreasonably  from  the  ballot  box.  I  hap- 
pen to  think  the  record  of  such  discrimina- 
tion is  elsftr  beyond  doubt.  Most  recently  It 
has  been  established  In  hearings  before  the 
Suboommlttee  on  Constitutional  Amend- 
ments. 

(A)  At  18,  19  and  30,  young  people  are  In 
tbe  forefront  of  the  political  process — work-v 
Ing,   Ustenlng,  talking,   participating.   They  1 
are  barred  from  voting.  ' 

(B)  18  Is  the  sge  when  young  men  are 
told  to  fight  our  wars  even  though  tbey 
themselves  may  have  no  right  to  choose  the 
ottclals  who  make  the  policies  that  lead  to 
war. 

(C)  At  18.  they  become  young  adults  and 
are  treated  so  by  our  Courts.  They  are  deemed 
legally  responslbls  for  their  actions — both 
dvll  -Ad  criminal — and  miut  suffer  tbe  full 
penalties  of  the  law. 

(D)  Eighteen- year-old  men  and  women 
marry,  have  children,  and  need  not  obtain 
tbe  consent  of  parents  or  gusrdlana  to  do  so. 

(B)  Toung  adults  of  18  hold  down  full- 
time  jobs. 

(F)  Tbey  pay  taxes  at  the  same  level  as 
everyone  else:  yet  they  have  no  voice  In  tbe 
imposition  of  those  taxes. 

(O)  Those  18  to  31  are  simply  denied  a 
fuU  TOtce  in  a  political  process  to  which 
they  are  fully  subjected  and  for  which  tbey 
are  fully  responsible. 


To  withhold  the  ballot  from  them  In  such 
circumstances  is  an  unreasonable  depriva- 
tion. Congress  can  make  that  determination. 
It  is  a  co-equal  branch  of  this  Government. 
And  to  do  so  would  only  be  stating  the 
facts. 

I  aak  that  the  Senate  approve  the  ballot 
for  l8-year-old8  at  this  time.  In  this  fashion 
and  on  this,  the  Voting  Rights  measure.  As 
a  political  forecaster.  I  poesess  no  extraordi- 
nary capacities.  But  I  am  aware  of  the  pub- 
lic reports  by  some  In  opposition  to  the 
extension  of  voting  rights — by  any  method — 
to  18-year-olds.  I  believe  that  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  Congress  are  not  In  accord 
with  that  sentiment.  The  Congress  should  be 
permitted  to  express  Itself  on  tUs  Issue  on 
this  bill.  It  Is  my  Judgment  that  If  the  vote 
is  not  exended  to  18-year-olds  now  on  this 
particular  vehicle — the  Voting  Righu  Act — 
It  will  not  be  achieved  this  Congress. 

Centcb  roa  Aovancxd  Study  in 

THS  BXHAVtOSAL  SCIXNCES, 

Stanford.  Calif..  March  5.  1970. 
Hun   Michael  J.  MANsmLo, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

DXAB  Senator  Manstiklo:  I  greatly  appre- 
ciate your  telegram  inviting  me  to  elaborate 
on  the  opinion  which  I  expressed  In  an  ad- 
dress in  June  1988,  that  Congress  might,  by 
statute,  lower  the  voting  age  for  state  and 
Federal  elections  to  the  age  of  eighteen. 

The  Constitution  of  1787  left  the  question 
of  suffrage  basically  to  the  several  states. 
In  Article  I.  section  3.  It  Is  provided  that  the 
electors  In  each  state  for  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives "shall  have  the  qualifications 
requisite  for  electors  of  the  most  numerovis 
branch  of  the  state  legislature. <^ftrtlcle  I, 
section  4,  provides  that  the  times,  places 
and  manner  of  holding  elections  for  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives  shall  be  prescribed 
In  each  state:  Congress  Is  given  the  power 
by  law  to  make  or  alter  such  regulations. 
My  opinion  does  not  at  all  rest  on  the  last 
clause.  Although  "manner"  has  been  given 
a  generous  construction,  to  Include,  for  ex- 
ample. Federal  corrupt  practices  laws  ap- 
plicable to  national  elections,  the  specific 
provision  on  "qualifications"  In  the  earlier 
section  would  rule  out  any  effort  to  absorb 
the  requirement  of  a  minimum  age  for  vot- 
ing into  the  "manner"  of  holding  such  elec- 
tions And  so  if  the  text  of  1787  stood  alone 
there  would  appear  to  be  no  bauta  for  tbe 
legislative  proposal. 

But  that  original  text  does  not  stand 
alone.  The  Fourteenth  Amendment,  with  Its 
guarantee  of  eqiial  protection  of  the  laws 
(no  leas  than  tbe  Fifteenth,  prohibiting  spe- 
cifically disqualifications  baaed  on  race  or 
color)  introduced  a  vital  gloss  on  the  au- 
thority of  tbe  states,  namely  that  unreason- 
able cLaasiflcations  by  law  are  unacceptable. 
This  general  standard  applies  to  tbe  laws 
of  suffrage  no  leas  than  to  other  laws,  de- 
spite tbe  fact  that  racial  disqualifications 
are  treated  specifically  in  the  Flfteantb 
Amendment.  It  is  much  too  late  to  queetlon 
ttUs  force  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  In 
this  area.  Indeed,  tbe  first  of  the  so-called 
white  primary  cases  waa  decided  on  tbe  baals 
of  the  Fourteenth  rather  than  the  Fifteenth. 
As  Justice  Reed  later  pointed  out,  "Without 
consideration  of  tbe  Fifteenth,  this  Court 
held  that  tbe  action  of  Texas  In  denying  tbe 
ballot  to  Negroes  by  statute  was  In  viola- 
tion of  tbe  equal  protection  clause  of  tbe 
Fourteenth  Amendment."  Smith  v.  411- 
wright,  331  US.  849,  888  (1944).  referring  to 
Nixon  V.  Hemdon,  373  US.  538  (1937).  The 
whole  line  of  reapportionment  cases  rests 
on  tbe  applicability  of  the  equal-protection 
guarantee  to  the  suffrage:  and  surely  re- 
ligious qualifications,  which  are  impermis- 
sible (or  otDce-holdlng,  would  be  equally 
forbidden  for  voting  In  light  of  the  Four- 
teenth Amendn>ent. 

Tbe  essential  question,  then.  Is  wbetber 


Congress,  In  Its  power  and  responsibility  to 
enforce  the  guarantees  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment,  may  properly  conclude  that  the 
exclusion  from  the  suffrage  of  those  between 
18  and  21  years  of  age  now  constitutes  an  un- 
reasonable discrimination.  That  this  Is  a 
Judgment  for  the  Congress  to  make  Is  plain 
from  the  original  conception  of  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment  and  from  recent  decisions 
under  it.  Section  6  of  that  Amendment,  em- 
powering Congress  to  enforce  its  provisions 
by  appropriate  legislation, "  was  regarded  as 
the  cutting  edge  of  the  Amendment.  It  was 
expected  that  Congress  would  supply  the 
substantive  content  for  the  deliberately  gen- 
eral standards  of  equal  protection,  due  proc- 
ess, and  privileges  and  immunities. 

Recent  decUions  have  emphasized  the  pro- 
priety, indeed  the  responsibility,  of  Congres- 
sional action  In  the  area  of  voting  rights. 
In  1965.  as  you  know.  Congress  enacted  a  pro- 
vision of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  that  overrode 
state  requirements  of  literacy  In  English, 
where  a  person  had  received  a  sixth-grade 
education  in  another  language  In  a  school 
under  the  American  flag.  It  was  argued,  in 
contesting  the  Federal  law.  that  Congress 
could  so  provide  only  If  the  English-literacy 
requirement  were  regarded  by  the  Court  It- 
self as  In  violation  of  the  equal-protection 
guaranty  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  Up- 
holding the  Federal  law,  the  Supreme  Court 
emphasized  that  the  Judgment  of  unreason- 
able discrimination  was  one  that  Congress 
had  appropriately  made  for  Itself,  and  that 
Its  Judgment  would  be  upheld  unless  It  were 
Itself  an  unreasonable  one.  Any  other  view  of 
the  Court's  function,  said  the  Court,  jioould 
depreciate  both  Congressional  resourceful- 
ness and  Congressional  responsibilitu  for  im- 
plementing the  14th  Amendment.]  It  would 
confine  the  legislative  power  in  this  context 
to  the  Insignificant  role  of  abrogating  only 
those  state  laws  that  the  judicial  branch  waa 
prepared  to  adjudge  unconstitutional,  or  of 
merely  Informing  the  Judgment  of  the  Ju- 
diciary by  particularizing  the  "majestic  gen- 
eralities "  of  section  1  of  the  Amendment." 
"lilt  Is  enough."  the  Court  added,  "that  we 
perceive  a  basis  upon  which  Congress  might 
predicate  a  Judgment  that  the  application  of 
New  Torks  literacy  requirement  .  .  .  consti- 
tuted an  Invidious  discrimination  In  viola- 
tion of  tbe  Equal  Protection  Clause."  Katz- 
ent>ach  v.  Morgan.  384  U.8.  841.  648  849 
(1988). 

The  Supreme  Court  has  held.  In  a  six-to- 
three  decUlon,  that  the  poll  tax  as  a  condi- 
tion of  voting  In  state  elections  Is  unconsti- 
tutional even  without  a  Congressional  Judg- 
ment on  the  matter.  Harper  v.  Virginia  Board 
of  EUction.  383  U.S.  683  (1986).  Whether  or 
not  one  agrees  with  that  decision,  for  present 
purposes  the  case  has  a  twofold  significance. 
The  first  relates  to  tbe  dissenting  opinions. 
Justice  Black,  protesting  against  the  "acti- 
vism" of  tbe  majority  (as  others  have  termed 
It),  went  on  to  say,  "I  have  no  doubt  at  all 
that  Congress  has  the  power  xyider  section 
5  to  pass  legislation  to  abolish  the  poll  tax 
in  order  to  protect  the  citizens  of  this  coun- 
try if  It  believes  that  the  poll  tax  U  being 
used  as  a  device  to  deny  voters  the  equal 
protection  of  the  laws  .  .  .  But  thU  legisla- 
tive power  which  was  granted  to  Congress  by 
section  5  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  la 
limited  to  Congress  .  .  .  For  Congress  to  do 
thU  fiu  In  precisely  with  tbe  divuion  of 
powers  originally  entrusted  to  the  three 
branches  of  government — Executive,  Legis- 
lative, and  Judicial."  Id.  at  879-880.  The 
other  dissenters.  Justices  Harlan  and  Stewart 
referred  to  the  possible  authority  of  Con- 
gress and  said  that  they  "intimate  no  .view 
on  that  question, "  Id.  at  680,  n.3.  Thus  It  Is 
entirely  poeslble  that  had  Congress  itself 
acted,  the  decision  m*ght  have  be-n  unan<- 
mous. 

llie  second  point  of  significance  In 
tbe  poll-tax  case  Is  the  bearing  of  tbe  con- 
stitutional amending  power.  There  waa  then 
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in  effect,  of  course,  tbe  Twenty-Fourth 
Amendment,  abolishing  poU  taxes  In  rela- 
tion to  Federal  elections.  Both  the  majority 
and  minority  opinions  show  that  Congrea- 
slonal  authority  is  not  precluded  because  tbe 
subject  might  be  committed,  indeed  had 
been  committed,  to  the  amending  process. 
It  could  be  asked  whether,  on  the  basis  of 
the  views  refiected  here,  it  was  actually  nec- 
e3o>ary  to  have  achieved  woman  suffrage 
thruugh  a  constitutional  amendment.  At  the 
time  of  the  Nineteenth  Amendment  tbe 
power  of  Congress  to  enforce  the  equal- 
prctectlon  guaranty  was  in  a  dormant 
state.  The  alternatives  were  thought  of  as  a 
Judicial  decision  striking  down  exclusively 
male  suffrage,  or  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution.  In  retrospect.  It  seems  tolerably 
clear  tbat  from  the  standpoint  of  consti- 
tutional power  (putting  aside  considerations 
of  political  expediency ) ,  Congress  could  have 
determined  tjy  law  that  exclusion  from  vot- 
ing on  the  basis  of  sex  was  an  unwarranted 
differentiation. 

The  question  for  Congress  is  essentially 
the  same,  whether  tbe  exclusion  be  on  cri- 
teria of  sex.  residence,  literacy,  or  age.  It  is 
not  my  purpose  to  review  the  considera- 
tions that  have  been  brought  forward  In 
favor  of  reducing  the  voting  age.  They  In- 
volve a  Judgment  whether  twenty-one  has 
become  an  tinreasonable  Une  of  demarca- 
tion in  light  of  tbe  level  of  education  at- 
tained by  younger  persons,  their  Involvement 
In  political  discussion,  their  capacity  in  many 
cases  to  marry,  their  criminal  responsibility, 
their  obligation  for  compulsory  military  serv- 
ice. Historically,  we  are  told,  twenty-one  was 
fixed  as  the  age  of  majority  because  a  young 
man  was  deemed  to  have  become  capable  at 
that  age  of  bearing  the  heavy  armor  of  a 
knight. 

Tbe  cumulative  effect  of  such  considera- 
tions on  the  continued  reasonableness  of 
twenty-one  as  a  minimum  voting  age  will, 
I  am  sure,  be  canvassed  by  the  Congress.  My 
purpose,  responsive  to  your  invitation,  has 
been  to  Indicate  why  I  believe  that  Congress 
may  properly  make  such  a  Judgment  and 
embody  it  in  the  form  of  a  statute. 
Tours  very  sincerely, 

PAtn.  A.  Feeond, 
Professor,  Harvard  Law  School. 

(From  the  Baltimore  Sun,  Apr.  37,  1970] 
Nixon  Plans  Voti-at-18  Amendment 

Washincton,  April  36. — President  Nixon 
plans  to  ask  House  leaders  to  oppose  a  Sen- 
ate-passed provision  to  extend  the  vote  to  18- 
year-olds  but  support  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  reach  the  same  goal,  a  White 
House  spokesman  said  today. 

Bruce  Wbellban,  a  presidential  press  offi- 
cer, said  In  response  to  queries  that  Mr. 
Nixon  strongly  supports  tbe  vote  for  18-year- 
olds  in  federal  elections  but  thinks  tbat  tbe 
constitutional-amendment  approach  would 
be  safer  and  faster  than  the  statutory  ap- 
proach. 

Mr.  Whellban  explained  that  the  President 
feels  that  extension  by  statute  is  of  doubtful 
constitutionality  and  could  lead  to  Utigatlon 
that  could  cloud  for  years  the  result  of  any 
elections  In  which  the  18-year-olds  particle 
pated. 

In  contrast,  Mr.  Wbellban  said,  tbe  Presi- 
dent feels  tbat  sentiment  in  and  out  of  Con- 
gress for  lowering  the  voting  age  Is  so  strong 
that  It  Is  possible  to  enact  a  constitutional 
amendment  in  time  for  the  1972  presidential 
election. 

Mr.  Nixon  is  expected  to  make  his  views 
known  In  a  letter  to  House  leaders  this  week, 
possibly  tomorrow. 

Amending  the  Constitution  requires  a  two- 
thirds  approval  by  the  House  and  the  Senate 
and  ratification  by  38  of  the  50  statee. 

The  Senate  attached  tbe  voting  provision 
for  18-year-olds  to  an  extension  of  tbe  1966 
VoUng  Rights  Act  which  it  passed  March  13. 

Advancing  tbe  argument  tbat  a  constitu- 


tional amendment  could  be  enacted  in  the 
30  months  before  tbe  1973  election.  White 
House  aidee  pointed  out  that  the  amendment 
giving  District  of  Columbia  residents  the  vote 
m  presidential  elections  was  enacted  In  11 
months. 

Although  either  a  statute  or  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  would  apply  only  to  elec- 
tions for  federal  ofllce.  It  Is  widely  assumed 
that,  if  18-year-olds  were  given  this  fran- 
chise, most  states  would  permit  them  to  vote 
for  state  and  local  offices. 

IFrom  the  New  Ywk  Times,  Mar.  29,  1970] 

lowering  vottno   aoe   is   an   idea   whose 

Time  Has  Come 

Washington. — ^The  Age  of  Aquarius  ap- 
pears to  be  overtaking  the  Constitution  over 
the  issue  of  lowering  the  voting  age  to  18 
by  means  of  a  statute  rather  than  a  constitu- 
tional amendment. 

Until  the  events  of  the  past  few  days, 
when  the  Senate  tacked  an  18-year-old  vote 
amendment  onto  the  Voting  Rights  Bill  and 
the  House  leadership  cleared  the  way  for  a 
vote  on  the  measure  after  the  Easter  recess, 
few  persons  would  have  thought  that  lower- 
ing the  voting  age  was  likely  In  the  foresee- 
able future.  Yet  it  now  seems  altogether 
possible  that  the  10  million  young  people 
between  ages  18  and  31  will  be  granted  the 
franchise  In  time  to  vote  in  the  1972  Presi- 
dential election — and  that  in  the  process  a 
precedent  will  be  set  that  will  streamline  the 
system  of  constitutional  change  to  meet  some 
of  the  pressures  of  the  Jet  age. 

All  this  developed  out  of  an  unlikely 
political  and  constitutional  background. 

The  Idea  of  lowering  the  voting  age  has 
been  a  perennial  political  lemon  In  Congress, 
where  the , "senility  system"  rewards  ad- 
vanced age  with  committee  chairmanships, 
the  better  to  bottle  up  vote  reform  bills 
with.  Moreover,  with  youthful  protestors  In 
bad  odor  lately,  the  18-year -old-vote  idea  had 
been  rejected  by  tbe  voters  of  more  than  a 
half-dozen  states  In  tbe  past  two  years. 

Furthermore,  when  women  were  given  the 
vote  and  when  the  poll  tax  was  eliminated 
In  national  elections,  constitutional  amend- 
ments were  considered  necessary  to  make  the 
changes.  It  was  assumed  that  the  same  cum- 
bersome process  would  have  to  be  used  to 
lower  the  voting  age.  With  a  two-thirds  vote 
of  both  Houses  of  Congress  and  ratifica- 
tion by  three-fourths  of  the  states  needed 
to  amend  the  Constitution.  Congressmen 
could  be  cool  to  tbe  Idea  without  fear  tbat 
young  people  would  suddenly  get  tbe  vote 
and  use  It  against  them. 

■SMATC    8TAMFKDE 

This  picture  changed,  almost  overnight, 
when  Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy  and  other 
Democratic  Uberals  began  to  argue  per- 
suasively tbat  under  a  novel  constitutional 
theory,  tbe  voting  age  could  be  quickly 
lowered  by  means  of  a  simple  statute. 

With  the  prospect  looming  large  that  mil- 
lions of  young  people  might  soon  have  the 
vote,  there  was  a  stampede  In  the  Senate  to 
be  fCH"  It.  An  amendment  lowering  tbe  vot- 
ing age  to  18  In  all  elections  was  tacked 
onto  the  proposed  Voting  Rights  Act  by  a 
64- to- 17  margin,  and  It  was  sent  to  tbe 
House,  where  Its  chances  are  bright. 

This  remarkable  political  spasm  was  an  im- 
pressive tribute  to  the  occasional  Impact  of 
scholarly  work  on  public  policy.  Senator  Ken- 
nedy got  the  Idea  originally  from  a  1966  arti- 
cle In  tbe  Harvard  Law  Review  by  former 
Solicitor  General  Archibald  Cox,  wbo  argued 
as  follows: 

(1)  Although  tbe  Constitution  gives  tbe 
states  the  general  authority  to  set  voting 
qualifications,  they  must  not  violate  any 
specific  Individual  safeguards  of  tbe  Con- 
stitution, sucb  as  tbe  14tb  Amendment's 
problbltlon  against  state  actions  that  deny 
persons  equal  protection  of  the  laws. 

(3)    A  section   of   tbe   14tb   Amendment 


gives  Congress  the  power  to  enforce  tbe 
rlghu  created  In  the  amendment  "by  ap- 
propriate legislation." 

(3)  In  a  historic  1966  decision.  Katzen- 
bach  t>.  Morgan,  the  Supreme  Court  held 
tbat  If  Congress  acts  to  enforce  tbe  14th 
Amendment  by  passing  a  law  declaring  that 
a  type  of  state  law  discriminates  against  a 
certain  class  of  persons,  the  Supreme  Court 
wiU  let  the  law  stand  if  tbe  justices  can 
"perceive  a  basis"  for  Congress's  action. 

His  conclusion:  If  Congress  declares  that 
state  laws  that  deny  the  vote  to  18-,  19-  and 
20-year-olds  violate  their  14tb  Amendment 
rights,  the  Supreme  Court  will  uphold  the 
law,  becatise  there  is  a  perceptible  basis  for 
such  a  finding  of  discrimination. 

The  law  now  moving  through  Congress 
states  that  It  is  unfair  and  discriminatory 
for  the  states  to  deny  the  vote  to  persons  who 
are  old  enough  to  be  drafted  to  fight  for 
the  country — particularly  since  there  is  no 
compelling  reason  why  they  ahouldn't  be 
allowed  to  vote. 

The  Nixon  Administration  Is  opposing  the 
Idea  by  arguing  that  such  fundamental 
changes  shouldn't  be  made  without  tbe  con- 
sensus of  a  constitutional  amendment.  It 
also  contends  tbat  doubts  about  the  law's 
constitutionality  might  throw  tbe  1972  elec- 
tion Into  turmoil. 

Cynics  have  suggested  that  President  Nix- 
on, whose  popular  vote  margin  in  1968  was 
only  324.000  votes,  would  prefer  that  10  mil- 
lion young  people  not  be  added  to  the  elec- 
torate until  after  he  wins  re-election  In 
1972.  They  also  point  out  that  the  Govern- 
ment supports  the  use  of  a  statute  rather 
than  a  constitutional  amendment  to  elimi- 
nate state  residency  requirements  for  voting 
and  voter  literacy  tests,  and  that  both  cl 
these  measures  are  based  upon  the  new  14th 
Amendment  theory. 

Many  observers  feel  that  the  18-year-old- 
vote  proposal  has  now  become  an  Idea  whose 
time  has  come,  and  that  the  more  significant 
question  Is  what  broader  Implications  may 
arise  from  the  acceptance  of  this  new  theory 
that  gives  Congress  the  power  to  make  con- 
stitutional changes  tbat  used  to  require  con- 
stitutional amendments. 

Mr.  Cox  cautioned  in  his  article  that  the 
development  "would  have  enormous  con- 
sequences for  the  Federal  system"  by  intro- 
ducing "a  strikingly  novel  form  of  Judicial 
deference  to  Congressional  power"  Into  our 
constitutional  system.  He  and  many  other 
admirers  of  tbe  activist  Warren  Court  ap- 
plaud this  trend.  They  hope  that  It  will  en- 
courage Congress  to  enact  needed  reforms, 
and  relieve  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  temp- 
tation to  do  so  Itself. 

Congress's  use  of  this  new  power  to  en- 
franchise the  young  Is  now  favored  by  many 
liberals,  but  some  liberals  are  Instinctively 
leery  of  Congressional  power,  and  there  are 
signs  of  uneasiness  In  tbelr  ranks  about  tbe 
new  trend. 

It  Is  being  whispered  about  among  liberals 
tbat  the  present  exercise  might  whet  Con- 
gress's appetite,  and  that  It  may  soon  con- 
front the  Supreme  Court  with  laws  affect- 
ing the  rights  of  criminal  suspects  and  racial 
minorities  that  the  justices  might  find  ob- 
jectionable but  must  uphold  because  they 
can  "perceive  a  basis"  for  what  Congress  has 
done. 

Fred  P.  Grabam. 

[Prom  the  Wasblngttm  Post,  Mar.  17,  1970] 
Five  SkNAtoas  on  Voting-Ace  Bill 

Tour  recent  editorial  (March  14]  ques- 
tioning the  constitutionality  of  the  Senate's 
action  In  lowering  tbe  voting  age  to  18  by 
statute  is  misleading  because  It  omits  a 
number  of  considerations. 

It  Is  not  enough  slii4>ly  to  quote  Article  I 
of  the  Constitution  and  Ignore  tbe  Four- 
teenth Amendment.  Of  course,  as  you  say. 
when  tbe  founding  fathers  wrote  Article  I 
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tn  1787,  tltey  unquestionably  Intended  to 
le*Te  voting  age  requtrements  to  the  state*. 
But  the  founding  fathers  did  not  write  the 
l^>urteenth  Amendment,  which  was  adopted 
in  1808.  and  which  gives  Congress  broad 
power  to  enact  legislation  enforcing  the 
equal  protection  of  the  laws,  whether  In  vot- 
ing qualifications  or  any  other  area  of  state 
authority.  Not  only  does  Congress  have  the 
authority  to  act  In  the«e  areas.  It  also  has 
the  responsibility  to  act.  At  last.  In  the  Vot- 
ing Rights  Act  of  1965  and  other  measures, 
Congress  has  begun  to  accept  this  responsi- 
bility. 

It  is  no  answer  to  say  that  an  age  require- 
ment does  not  discriminate  against  races.  As 
the  Morgan  case  makes  clear,  the  Sxfpreme 
Court  will  sustain  a  reasonable  finding  by 
OoBgiMa  that  there  la  discrlmlnatton, 
wlMttaer  on  race  or  any  other  ground. 

By  an  overwhelming  majority  last  week, 
the  Senate  did  make  such  a  finding.  It  rec- 
ognized the  increased  education  and  ma- 
turity of  our  youth,  and  found  unfair 
discrimination  In  the  fact  that  I8-yeax-old 
Americans  who  die  tn  Vietnam  and  who 
work,  marry,  and  pay  taxes  like  other  citl- 
sens  are  denied  the  most  basic  right  of  all — 
the  right  to  vote. 

No  where  does  your  editorial  mention  the 
fact  that  the  pending  voting  rights  bill  uses 
esaentlally  the  same  constitutional  Justifi- 
cation for  changing  state  reaidenoe  require- 
ments by  statute,  and  for  imposing  a  nation- 
wide ban  oo  state  literacy  tests.  These  pro- 
vlitotia  are  contained  In  both  the  Senate  and 
House  pa  seed  bills,  and  were  originally  rec- 
ommended by  the  administration.  If  Con- 
gress has  the  authority  to  act  by  statute  In 
the  areas  of  literacy  and  residence,  as  It  must 
If  the  administration  bill  is  constitutional, 
then  siirely  Congress  also  has  the  power  to 
change  the  voting  age  by  statute. 

The  Senate  action  is  supported  not  only 
by  Proieseor  Cox.  as  you  mention.  It  is  also 
strangly  supported  by  Paul  Fteond.  the  moat 
renowned  constitutional  authority  In  Amer- 
ica. The  issue  is  not  one  that  divides  liber  Js 
from  conservatives  or  Republicans  from 
Democrats.  It  Is  a  question  o<  Congress  em- 
bracing it*  responsibility  and  in  so  doing  It 
has  l>*en  careful  to  dlstlng\iish  the  unfamil- 
iar from  the  unconstitutional. 

In  dosing,  we  aArm  our  belief  that  the 
VoUng  RlghU  Bill  U  the  only  real  hope  of 
enfranchising  18-year-olds.  We  believe  that 
the  Senate  has  acted  on  very  sound  oonstl- 
tqUonal  grounds  t^,  achieve  this  reform.  All 
previous  efforts  met  with  uniform  frustra- 
tkm  for  30  years.  In  light  of  the  pubUc  state- 
ments by  those  In  control  of  House  and  Sen- 
ate  committees   with   Jurisdiction  ovn   the 
Imue.  this  is  the  only  realistic  possibility  to 
carry  out  this  long  overdue  change.  We  owe 
this  vote  of  confidence  in  American  Youth. 
Eswaas  U.  KnrmDT, 
Basst  OounvAm. 
WAaaxM  O.  liAOttvmoti, 
Mailow  W.  Cook, 
Una  Mamsfbu), 

17.5.  Senator  a. 

Washikctok. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
SrtKias) .  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  derk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ceed  to  the  consideration  of  measures  on 
the  calendar,  besliming  with  Calendar 
No.  772. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 


FREEMAN  SCHOOL 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  58)  providing  for  the  addition  of 
the  Freeman  School  to  the  Homestead 
National  Monument  of  America  in  the 
State  of  Nebraska,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  S.  58.  to  provide  for  the  addi- 
tion of  the  Freeman  School  to  the  Home- 
stead National  Monument  in  Nebraska. 

The  Homestead  National  Monument 
was  established  by  a  law  passed  in  1936 
on  the  160-acre  tract  of  land  in  Gage 
County,  Nebr.,  which  was  the  flrst  home- 
stead entered  upon  under  the  general 
Homestead  Act  of  May  20,  1862.  by 
Daniel  Freeman. 

This  bill,  which  I  have  had  the  privi- 
lege of  oosponsoring,  deals  with  the  old 
school  building  known  as  the  Freeman 
School.  The  school  is  located  one-fourth 
mile  from  the  visitor  center  of  the  na- 
tional monument.  Until  it  was  closed  in 
1967  it  was  the  oldest  continually  op- 
erated school  in  Nebraska.  It  had  been 
in  use  since  1871 — 96  years.  It  can  serve 
as  the  symbol  of  the  little  old  one-room 
country  schoolhouse  that  is  spoken  of  so 
often.  Fortunately,  it  is  red;  it  is  built 
of  red  brick,  and  therefore  meets  all  the 
specifications  to  serve  as  that  symbol. 

Nebraska  is  proud  of  the  fact  home- 
steading  started  in  our  State.  Hie  Home- 
stead MMiument  enables  us  to  give  the 
pubUc  a  dramatic  picture  of  the  histori- 
cal period  revolving  around  this  process 
of  homesteading.  Now  we  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  round  out  that  picture  further 
by  adding  this  Uttle  school  to  the 
monument. 

The  details  of  the  proposal  are  sum- 
mariaed  in  the  departmental  report.  The 
school  building  and  site  can  be  acquired 
without  cost.  When  the  use  of  the  school 
was  finally  discontinued,  it  passed  into 
the  hands  of  the  Homestead  Historical 
Association,  and  it  can  now  be  acquired 
by  the  Oovemment  without  cost.  Certain 
scenic  easements  must  be  acquired  to 
protect  the  view  of  the  school  from  the 
monument,  but  apparently  the  cost 
would  be  nominal.  Some  reconstruction 
work  on  the  school  structure  will  have  to 
be  done,  and  particularly  parking  space 
and  other  facilities  for  tourists  will  have 
to  be  provided.  All  of  these  costs  are  of 
minor  scope. 

It  seems  to  us  very  important  to  pre- 
serve this  school  to  round  out  the  picture 
we  are  now  attempting  to  present  to  the 
public  at  the  existing  Homestead  Monu- 
ment. I  therefore  urge  the  passage  of 
8.  5«.  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  RxcoRD  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
<No.  91-777).  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

■ACKCBOTTNB 

The  Freeman  School  is  located  one-fourth 
mile  from  the  Homestead  National  Monu- 


ment visitor  center  on  State  Highway  4  in 
Oage  County,  Nebr.  It  was  built  in  1871  of 
brick  said  to  have  been  made  on  an  adjacent 
farm. 

It  is  generally  regarded  as  the  oldest  con- 
tinually operated  public  school  In  Nebraska 
(96  years),  and  symbolizes  the  pioneers'  de- 
termination to  civilize  the  frontier  and  pro- 
vide opportunities  for  the  common  man. 
The  structure  also  served  as  a  community 
meeting  hall  and  church. 

Members  of  the  Freeman  family  served  on 
the  school  board  throughout  much  of  its 
history,  and  there  was  one  descendant  on 
said  board  when  the  property  was  conveyed 
to  the  Homestead  Historical  Association  on 
May  31,  1967. 

The  Freeman  School,  which  is  truly  sym- 
bolic of  the  Homestead  era,  is  36  by  30  feet, 
with  walls  13  feet  high.  It  has  a  shingle  roof 
In  fair  condition.  The  original  plaster  is  on 
the  walls,  covered  by  pressboard  added  in  a 
recent  remodeling.  It  rests  on  a  site  397  by 
216  feet. 

COST 

The  estimated  costs  of  acquiring  scenic 
eawments  on  this  property  is  not  more  than 
$5,000  and,  expenses  Involved  in  rehabllltat- 
iDg  the  school  building  and  providing  an 
adequate  parking  facility  is  estimated  at 
S45.000. 

COMMrmX  aCCOMMCNDATIONS 

The  Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee  favorably  reports  S.  58  and  urges 
early  approval  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  as  follows: 

S.  58 

Be  it  enacted  bp  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Repretentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  aaaembUd,  That  in  order 
to  further  the  interpretation  and  commemo- 
ration of  the  pioneer  life  of  early  settlers  of 
the  West,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is 
authorized  to  acquire  by  donation  or  pur- 
chase with  donated  or  appropriated  funds 
the  foUowlng  described  lands  and  interests 
therein,  on  which  is  situated  the  old  school 
building  Itnown  as  Freeman  School: 

Beginning  at  the  southeast  corner  of  the 
southeast  quarter  of  section  22,  township  4 
north,  range  5  east,  sixth  principal  meridian, 
Oage  County,  Nebraska,  thence  running 
north  on  the  east  line  of  the  said  quarts 
section  397  feet,  thence  west  314.5  feet,  thence 
south  397  feet,  thence  east  314.5  feet  to  the 
point  of  beginning. 

The  Secretary  Is  further  authorized,  In  order 
to  protect  the  setting  of  the  Freeman  School, 
preserve  an  adequate  visual  relationship  with 
the  existing  Homestead  National  Monument 
of  America,  and  provide  access  to  the  school 
from  the  national  monument,  to  acquire  by 
any  of  the  above  methods  such  lands  and 
interests  therein,  as  he  deems  necessary 
within  the  areas  In  certain  sections  of  town- 
ship 4  north,  range  5  east,  sixth  principal 
meridian,  Oage  County.  Nebraska,  which  are 
described  as  follows: 

Section  32,  beginning  at  a  point  297  feet 
north  of  the  southeast  corner  of  the  south- 
east quarter  on  the  east  line  of  the  said  quar- 
ter section,  thence  north  along  the  east  line 
of  the  said  quarter  section  103  feet,  thence 
wast  300  feet,  thence  south  400  feet  to  the 
south  line  of  said  quarter  section,  thence 
east  along  the  south  line  of  said  quarter 
section  86.5  feet  to  the  boundary  of  the  Free- 
man School  property,  thence  north  along  the 
tMundary  of  the  school  property  397  feet, 
thence  east  along  the  boundary  of  the  school 
property  314.5  feet  to  the  point  of  beginning; 

Section  23,  the  south  300  feet  of  the  south- 
west quarter  thereof; 

Section  36.  north  300  feet  of  tlie  northwest 
quarter  northwest  quarter  thereof:  and 

Section  37,  beginning  at  the  northeast  cor- 
ner of  the  northeast  quarter,  thence  south 
along  the  east  line  of  the  said  quarter  section 
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300  feet,  thence  west  300  feet,  thence  north 
300  feet  to  the  north  line  of  said  quarter 
section,  thence  east  along  the  north  line  of 
said  quarter  section  300  feet  to  the  point  of 
beginning;  all  containing  about  31  acres. 

Sec.  3.  The  property  acquired  pursuant 
to  thU  Act  shall  be  administered  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  as  part  of  the  Home- 
stead National  Monument  of  America,  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  Act  of  March  19.  1936  (49 
Stat.  1184),  and  the  Act  of  August  25.  1916 
(39  Stat.  535) ,  as  amended  and  supplemented 
(16U.S.C.  1  etseq.). 

Src.  3.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 


BILL   PASSED    OVER 

The  bill  (S.  2253)  to  amend  the  act  of 
August  7,  1961,  providing  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  Cape  Cod  National  Seashore, 
was  aimounced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Over,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  passed  over. 


PROGRAM  FOR  THE  PRESERVATION 
OF  ADDITIONAL  HISTORIC  PROP- 
ERTIES THROUGHOUT  THE  NA- 
TION 

The  bUl  (H.R.  14896)  to  amend  the  act 
of  October  15,  1966  (80  Stat.  915 >.  es- 
tablishing a  program  for  the  preservation 
of  additional  historic  properties  through- 
out the  Nation,  and  for  other  purposes, 
was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-781).  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

POllPOSE 

The  principal  purpose  of  H.R.  14S96  Is  to 
extend  the  national  historic  preservation 
program  which  was  established  by  the  Con- 
gress in  1966  (Public  Law  89-665;  80  SUt. 
915;  16  U.S.C.  470).  In  addition,  the  bUl 
provides  for  an  Increase  in  the  size  of  the 
Advisory  Council  on  Historic  Preservation  and 
it  authorizes  limited  U.S.  participation  In 
the  International  Center  for  the  Study  of  the 
Preservation  and  Restoration  of  Cultural 
Properties.  The  committee  held  hearings  on 
the  Senate  companion  bUls  S.  3013  and  S. 
3029  sponsored  by  Senators  Henry  M.  Jack- 
son and  Gordon  Allott.  The  principal  pro- 
visions of  the  Senate  bills  were  merged  into 
the  House-passed  bill.  H.R.  14896. 

BACKCaOUND  OF  THX  NATIONAL  HISTOKIC  P>ZS- 
KEVATION  PBOCBAM 

While  the  national  historic  preservation 
program  is  relatively  new,  national  interest 
In  the  preservation  of  historic  sites  and  struc- 
tures is  not.  Over  the  years,  150  federally 
administered  areas  have  lieen  recognized  for 
their  national  historic  significance — as  na- 
tional historic  sites,  national  historic  parks, 
national  battlefields,  etc.  An  additional  750 
buildings.  Bites,  objects,  and  districts  have 
been  designated  as  natioDal  historic  land- 
marks I)ecau8e  of  their  exceptional  value  or 
quality  In  illustrating  or  Interpreting  our 
national  cultural  heritage. 

Considerable  progress  has  been  made  with 
respect  to  the  preaervatlon  of  nationally  sig- 
nificant blstorlo  places,  and  the  national  his- 
toric preaervatlon  program  was  not  designed 
to  duplicate  these  past  accomplishments. 
Instead,  the  i>rogram  authorized  by  the  Na- 
tional Historic  Preaervatlaai  Act  added  a  new 


dimension  to  the  overall  effort  to  protect 
historic  places.  It  sought  to  accomplish  this 
objective  by  encouraging  the  States,  and 
through  them  their  political  subdivisions,  to 
preserve  properties  and  objects  of  regional. 
State,  and  local  historical  significance.  To 
effect  this  objective,  the  act  authorized  lim- 
ited appropriations  to  fund  a  matching  assist- 
ance program  which  was  to  help  defer  the 
costs  of  the  historic  preservation  programs 
which  are  incurred  by  the  States  and  the  Na- 
tional Trust  for  Historic  Preservation — a 
chSLTl table,  educational,  nonprofit  corporation 
chartered  by  the  Congress  in  1949  (63  Stat. 
927;  16  n.S.C.  468) . 

As  contemplated  by  the  act,  all  of  the  au- 
thorized appropriations  are  to  be  used  for 
matching  assistance  to  effectuate  authorized 
activities  established  pursuant  to  an  approved 
sutewide  historic  preservation  program.  In 
fiscal  year  1967,  appropriations  were  limited 
to  not  more  than  $2  million  and  the  celling 
for  each  of  the  next  3  fiscal  years  was  not  to 
exceed  $10  million  but,  actual  funding  levels 
have  never  totaled  more  than  $1  million  in 
any  one  year. 

There  are  undoubtedly  many  reasons  why 
this  program  has  been  permitted  to  languish 
for  the  last  4  years,  but  a  large  measure  of 
the  responsibility  must  be  l>orne  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  and  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  since  their  budget  requests  have 
never  neared  the  amounts  which  they  rec- 
ommended when  the  program  was  authorized. 
For  this  reason,  when  the  legislation  as 
passed  by  the  House  refiects  an  annual  au- 
thorization ceiling  which  appears  reasonably 
realistic  in  light  of  oiu  actual  experience 
with  the  program. 

This  committee — not  to  mention  those  per- 
sons responsible  for  administering  the  State 
historic  preservation  programs — has  been 
greatly  disappointed  with  the  lack  of  prog- 
ress made  through  this  program  to  date.  The 
committee  is  encouraged  with  the  prospects 
for  the  future,  however,  because  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  for  fiscal  year  1971  requests  a 
substantial  increase  in  the  level  of  funding 
for  this  aspect  of  the  national  historic  pres- 
ervation program  if  adequate  authorizing 
legislation  is  approved. 

Another  provision  of  the  National  Historic 
Preservation  Act  established  the  Advisory 
Council  on  Historic  Preservation.  At  the  pres- 
ent time,  the  Council  is  limited  to  17  mem- 
bers— seven  designated  by  statute  and  10  ap- 
pointed by  the  President.  The  seven  statu- 
tory members  represent  Federal  departments 
and  agencies,  and  the  National  Trust  for  His- 
toric Preservation.  Because  of  the  nature  of 
their  employment,  the  statutory  members  re- 
ceive no  additional  compensation  for  their 
services,  but  the  appointed  public  members 
are  compensated  at  the  rate  of  $100  per  day 
when  engaged  In  the  performance  of  the  du- 
ties of  the  CouncU. 

One  of  the  functions  of  the  CouncU  is  to 
advise  the  President  and  the  Congress  on 
matters  Involving  historic  preservation.  In 
addition  to  making  general  studies  and  spe- 
cial reports,  it  submits  a  comprehensive  re- 
port of  its  activities  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress  annually. 

Another  function  of  the  Council  Is  to  pro- 
vide a  forum  for  the  review  and  considera- 
tion of  Federal  activities  which  might  ad- 
versely affect  properties  which  are  Usted  on 
the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places — a 
list  of  recognised  historically  significant 
places  compUed  and  maintained  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior.  While  the  CouncU 
cannot  prevent  the  Federal  agencies  from 
undertaking  the  projects  which  might  ad- 
veraely  affect  a  listed  property,  the  review 
procedures  do  afford  everyone  concerned  with 
an  opportunity  to  consider  and  suggest  al- 
ternatives. In  this  respect,  the  program  has 
been  most  successful.  It  has  brought  together 
those  who  seek  to  preserve  the  historic  Integ- 
rity of  a  significant  property  and  those  whose 
activities  might  alter  or  destroy  it.  Progress, 


of  course,  cannot  be  stopped,  but  there  are 
often  alternative  measures  which  can  be  em- 
ployed to  make  it  compatible  with  the  pres- 
ervation effort.  In  this  respect,  the  Advisory 
CouncU  has  served  a  useful  purpose  in  re- 
solving some  complex  and  controversial 
problems. 

STONE  MOUNTAIN  MEMORIAL 
MEDALS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  3435)  to  provide  for  the  striking 
of  medals  in  commemoration  of  the 
completion  of  the  carvings  on  Stone 
Mountain,  Ga.,  depicting  heroes  of  the 
Confederacy,  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Banlting  and 
Currency  with  an  amendment,  on  page 
1,  line  8.  after  the  word  "  "associa- 
tion")'*: insert  "not  more  than  five 
hundred  thousand";  so  as  to  make  the 
bill  read: 

Section  1.  In  commemoration  of  the  com- 
pletion of  the  carvings  on  Stone  Mountain. 
Georgia,  depleting  heroes  of  the  Confed- 
eracy, the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  (referred 
to  hereinafter  In  this  Act  as  the  "Secretary") 
Is  authorized  to  furnish  to  the  Stone  Moim- 
taln  Memorial  Association  (referred  to  here- 
inafter in  this  Act  as  the  "association")  not 
more  than  five  hundred  thousand  medals 
with  suitable  emblems,  devices,  and  Inscrip- 
tions to  be  determined  by  the  association 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary. 
The  medals  authorized  by  this  Act  shall  be 
treated  as  national  medals  for  the  ptirposes 
of  section  3351  of  the  Revised  Statutes. 

Sec.  2.  The  medals  shaU  be  made  and 
delivered  at  such  times  as  may  be  required 
by  the  association,  in  quantities  of  not  less 
than  two  thousand,  but  none  may  be  made 
after  December  31,  1971. 

Sec.  3.  The  SecreUry  shall  furnish  the 
medals  at  not  less  than  the  estimated  cost 
of  manufacture,  including  labor,  materials, 
dies,  use  of  machinery,  and  overhead  ex- 
penses. The  medals  may  not  be  struck  unless 
security  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  is  fur- 
nished to  indemnify  the  United  States  for 
full  payment  of  these  costs. 

Sec.  4.  Medals  struck  under  authority  of 
this  Act  shall  be  of  such  size  or  sizes  and 
of  such  metals  as  may  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary  in  consultation  with  the  associa- 
tion. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  express  appreciation  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Alabama  and 
the  Ttftniring  and  Cun«ncy  Committee, 
which  authorized  the  striking  of  a  medal 
to  commemorate  completion  of  the  Stone 
Mountain  Memorial  carving. 

On  Saturday  afternoon.  May  9,  the 
carving  will  be  officially  dedicated  at 
Stone  Mountain,  in  Dd^b  County,  near 
the  capital  city  of  Atlanta.  President 
Nixon  is  scheduled  to  d^ver  the  dedica- 
tory address  for  this  historic  event.  Many 
outstanding  Americans  from  throughout 
the  Nation  also  will  participate  in  the 
program.  Honored  guests  will  include 
Governors,  congressional  delegations, 
and  other  State  and  national  officials. 

This  will  be  a  major  monument  to 
American  history.  Begun  52  years  ago. 
the  carving  is  the  world's  largest  sculp- 
tural work  of  art.  The  Mount  Rushmore 
figures,  by  comparison,  cover  an  area 
one-third  the  size  of  the  Stone  Mountain 
work. 

Depicting  the  mounted  figures  of  Lee. 
Jackson,  and  Davis,  great  leaders  of  the 
Confederacy,  the  carving  is  Southern  in 
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chaimcter.  But  it  Is  far  more  than  Just  a  tb«  Nlnetf-flnt  Congress.  $20,000,  in  addl-  Senats  document  the  third  report  of  the  Sec- 
monument  to  the  South.  It  is  a  timdess  ^^'^  ^°  ^"  amounu  and  for  the  same  pur-  retary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  en- 
memorlal  to  a  critical  period  in  the  forg-  Voa*».  specined  in  section  134(a)  of  the  Legls-  titled  "Progress  in  the  PrevenUon  and  Con- 
ing of  our  country  It  reflects  a  period  of  laUv*  R«organlzaUon  Act,  approved  August  trol  of  Air  PoiiuUon",  submitted  to  the  Con- 
conflict  which,  though  tragic,  gave  birth    '•''**•        f^oJ^.^^T.?*^?  ^"^f^i*?*  f?^.?"''^' 

»    »w           i   J  »T   »i              I.         1.  ^ —  LAW  00-146.  the  Air  Quality  Act  of  1967  and 

^^V^')!l  ^*"°°  r  ^^''^^°^^-  --,„  ..^^  ^„  ^  p.„   ^^  (2)    that  there   be  pllnt«l  2.500  addltio^ 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  serve  as  THE  COST  OP  CLEAN  AIR  copies  of  such  document  for  the  use  of  the 

chainnan  of  an  advisory  coimnittee  on  ^he  resolution  (S.  Res.  369)  to  print  Committee  on  Public  Works, 

the  St^e  Mountain  Memorial  dedica-  ^s  a  Senate  document  the  report  of  the  ^.T^  prinung-cost  estimate.  suppMed  by  the 

Uon.  We  feel  tha    this  dedlcaUon  caii  secretary  of  Health.  EducatiorTand  Wei-  P"»>Uc  Printer,  ta  as  follows: 

convey   a  national   message  of  special  j^re  entitled     The  Cost  of  Clean  Air."  Pr(nf<r,p-co*t  «t<mafe 

"T^.    °' ^*^-  tfat  out  o' change  was  considered  and  agreed  to,  as  foUows:  To  print  as  a  document   (1.500 

and  crisis  can  come  strength  and  imlty.  „,_.,„^       .,.       w_.l^         ^             copies) ti  413  51 

President  Harding   In  1923,  said  this  .J^ru^e^rwTth^^ru^^^ToSs'nh'r^^nd  ^^/tS^'  ^'"'*"'  "  "^^      \..  ,, 

about  Stone  Mountain:  ^p^rt  of  the  Secmary  of  Health.  Education.         P*'  thousand aca  ^5 

It  wUl  be  one  of  the  world's  finest  testl-  and   Welfare,   enUUed    "The   Cost   of    Clean  xotni  «.nm.t-H  ««.♦  a  d^ 

monlais,    one    of    history's    most    complete  Air."  submitted  to  the  Congress  In  accord-  loiai  esiimaiea  cosi,  a.  Kes. 

avowals,    that  unity  and  understanding  may  ance  with  section  306(a) .  Public  Law  00-148,                           "     '•'*'''™ 

be   brought    Into   the   scene   where   faction,  the  Air  Quality  Act  of  1967.  and  that  there  be  ^-^^^"^^^-^ 

hatred    and    hoaUllty    have    once    reigned  printed    two    thousand    Ave   hundred    addl-  TimnrrrknTAT     wmMwav    Qfrrrkv 

supreme.  tjonal  copies  of  such  document  for  the  use  ^^„nr\'}?h.^Rr^.,y..r'l^^:Z, 

T  W-.  „^.^i-„  H  ♦     .    *  ~.         *»,     K«,  o'  'be  Committee  on  Public  Works.  GUAM.  AMERICAN  SAMOA.  VIRGIN 

I  was  privileged  to  introduce  the  bill,                           ISLANDS 

along  with  my  distinguisbed  colleague,  Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 

Senator  RussKLL.  authorizing  the  Treas-  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  T"*  resolution  (S.  Res.  371)  to  print 

ury  Department  to  strike  and  furnish  to  the  Ricord  an  excerpt  from  the  report  "^  *  Senate  document  a  report  from  the 

the  Stone  Mountain  Memorial  Assocla-  (No.  91-797),  explaining  the  purposes  of  Secretary    of    TransporUtlon    entitled 

Uon  not  more  than  500.000  medals,  at  no  the  measure.  •Territorial      Highway     Study— Guam, 

coat  to  the  taxpayers.  There  being  no  objection,  the  excei-pt  American  Samoa.  Virgin  Islands."  was 

We  are  grateful  to  the  committee  for  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  considered, 

reporting  the  Mil  to  the  Senate,  and  hope  as  follows:  „      .    ^          s.  ri;s.  371 

thAt  it  ran  lw>  annmvoH  trwlav  c       •     t.       ,    .,        »-«          ...           ...       .v  /le«ohed.  That  there  be  printed  With  lUus- 

^!; f^pnSm,n^^r*^«H  f«  ,K^"f.!!  ***.!?' ^'^'^ J*"  ."k"*^  f  '"^'"*'  * ' '  ''»"o°>  "  »  S*nate  document  a  report.  •IVr- 
The  amendments  were  agreed  to.  that  there  be  printed  with  illustrations  as  ritorlal    Highway    Study-Guam,    Amierlcan 
The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  »  Senate  document  the  second  report  of  the  s«noa    Vlrrtn   Islands"    submitted   to  the 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time.  Secretary   of    Health.   EducaUon,   and    Wei-  congress  by  the  SecretaA  of  TranaportaUon 
and  passed.  '•ff»^V"*l  Tf*  ^*  ?^  clean  Air,"  sub-  j^  accordance  with  the  liqulrementTof  sec- 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  ^^.  %^j^,  ^^CSTliw "^[^"^.''^  Uon  20(b) .  of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In  SSiTty  a«  of  i8«7^d  72.^^1*;^^  °'  '"**•  '^''"*=  ^^  ^^'^-  •"**  "^*  **»•" 
the  R«x«D  an  excerpt  from  the  report  JS  2^''l^^VpLots^<x^.  u^T^^^T^r ^c^^^JZtT^ ^^o'r 
[Sme^Se  "  "^^"^^  ^  ^'"'^'^  °'  T^^!^  "*'  ""  **'  "*'  CoWlttee  on  Pub-  JLT^c^Ut^  on  I^buTw*^       ' 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt  ""^  prinUng-cost  estimate,  supplied  by  Mr.  MAN8FIEXD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RscoKD,  "»«  Public  Pnnt«,u  as  follows;  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 

as  foUows:  Printing-cott  estimate  the  RECORD  an  excerpt  from  the  report 

ocMExai.  aTATuuMT  To  print  as  a  document   (1,500  <No.  91-SOl),  expltdnlng  the  purpose  of 

The  DUl  authorises  the  Swaetary  of  the         copies)      .- M. 369.00  the  measure. 

Treasury  to  strike  and  funUah  to  the  Stone  2.500  addlUonal  copies,  at  $189.07  There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 

Mountain   Memorial   Foundation    not    more         P**"    thousand 473.68  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RzcORD, 

than   500,000   medals   In   qiianutlas   of    not                                                                    as  foUows: 

Icaa   »K«»i    IDOO    In   eommemoratlon    of    tha  7\>tal     estimated     coat,     S.  _ 

!;^;^n^ti.i  csS^  «1S^  1^                    R«      369...... 4,842.28  ,J:r^'ir^Z'^J'':^''}Sj^'}^<'J, 

"1^  °t.    "^"^^  ^r^J^  "*•  .T:^-                           r'slna"trd<^'urem  •?  r^rt' enSS'eS'^e" 

eracy.    No    medaU    shall    be    manufactured  ritnri.i  wi.hw.»  ««„H,_/ir;.™   a„^^^„  aL 

after  December  31, 1071.  PROGRESS     IN     THE     PREVENTION  II!^' v,!^**'T.,l^i^"^^m^J^J^Th^f^" 

__       .    7 ,   ■           ...      .     ,    ...  &i>m    r^/-\xTTi3/-«T      i-ixn     »TX5     r./^i  I TT  moa.  virgin  Islands,    submitted  to  the  Con- 

The  design  of  the  medaU,  Including  em-  AND    CONTROL    OF    AIR    POLLU-  g^^  ^  ^he  Secretary  of  Transportation  in 

bl«M.  devices,  and  inscription,  to  be  deter-  TION  accordance  with  the  requirement  of  section 

mined  by  the  awoelatlon  sub)ectto  the  ap-  resolution    (S    Res    370)    to  nrint  »(b),   of   the  Pederal-Ald   Highway  Act  of 

proval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  TrMSury.  Tlie  *"£  lesoiuuon    (».  Kes.   J70J    lO  prmi  .-g-    public  Law  00-48S    and   I7\  that  thi.r» 

medaU  struck  under  thlablU  Shall  b.  Of  «u=b  ^a  Senate  document  a  report  fr^  the  i^^^p^^t^'^^  ^ftLa,  c^i^of  ?u<!S 

slaea  and  of  such  metaU  as  may  be  detw.  SecreUry  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wei-  document  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on 

mined  by  the  Secretary  In  consultation  with  fare  entitled   "Progress  in  the  Preven-  PubUc  Works 

the  assoclaUon    The  medals  will  be  minted  tion  and  Control  of  Air  PoUution."  was  The  printing-cost  estimate,  supplied  by  the 

at  no  Mst  to  the  United  States  since  security  considered,  and  agreed  to.  as  foUowa:  Public  Printer,  is  as  follows: 

moat  be  fumlsbed  satisfactory  to  the  Secre-  _       .     j    „.^         T        ^ 

tary  to  Indemnify  the  United  States  of  all  Resolved.  That  there  be  printed,  with  11-  Printing-coat  estimate 

coats  of  the  medals  lustraUons.  as  a  Senate  document  the  third  xo    print    as    a    document    (1.500 

^_____      report  of  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  copies)                                                 M  192  21 

conMim.  AiRKMsufT  ,nd  welfare,  entitled  'Progreas  In  the  Pre-  2.500  addlUonirccip'lMraVVlMris       ' 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  Department  ventlon  and  Control  of  Air  Pollution",  sub-         per  thousand .- 484  88 

of  the  Treasury,   a   committee   amendment  raltted  to  the  Congress  In  accordance  with                                                                    ' 

was  adopted  limiting  the  number  of  medals  section  806.  Public  Law  90-148.  the  Air  Qual-  Total     estimated     cost,     S 

which  may  be  struck  under  this  bill.  Upon  ity  Act  of  1987.  and  that  there  be  printed  two                    ges.  371. ,1    4  877  00 

the  reoommendatlon  of  the  chief  sponsor  o<  thousand  five  hundred  additional  copies  o(  ' 

this  bUl.  Senator  Talmadge,  the  number  was  such  document  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  ^^^^^— 

placed  at  not  more  than  500,000.  on  Public  Worta  NATIONAL  EMISSION  STANDARDS 

^^■^^— ^—  Mr.  MANSPIKLD.  Mr  President,  I  ask  STODY 

COMMirrEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY  ^°«>*"<«»«  ""^}  ^  have  printed  in  the  The  resolution  (8.  Res.  S72)  to  print 
COMMTTTKE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY  r,co«d  an  exoerpt  from  the  report  (Wo.  „  »  genate  document  the  report  of  the 
The  resolution  (8.  Res.  884)   to  au-  91-798),  explaining  the  purposes  of  the  Secretary  0*  Health,  EducaUon,  and  Wel- 
thorise  additional  expenditures  for  the  measure.  ^^^  entitled  "National  BniasioD  Stand- 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  was  con-  There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt  anils  Stady,"  was  ooasiclei«d  and  agived 
sidered  and  agreed  to.  as  foUows:  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoaa.  ^o.  as  foUows: 

JI«solt<ed.  That  the  Committee  on  the  Judl-  as  follows:  8.  Raa.  m 

dary  hereby  is  autborlied  to  expand   from  Senate  Resolution  870  would  provide  (1)  Jlesolred,  That  there  be  printed  as  a  Sen- 

the  eontlngant  fund  of  the  SenaU,  during  that  there  be  printed  with  lUuatraUons  as  a  ate  document,  with  lUustrations.  a  report  of 
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the  Secretary  of  Health,  KducaUon,  and  Wel- 
fare, entitled  "National  Emission  Standards 
Study",  submitted  to  the  Congress  In  accord- 
ance with  section  211(a) ,  PubUc  Law  90-148. 
the  Air  Qviallty  Act  of  1967,  and  that  there 
be  printed  two  thousand  Ave  hundred  addi- 
tional copies  of  stich  document  for  the  use  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Racoan  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-802) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recohd, 
as  follows: 

Senate  Resolution  372  would  provide  (1) 
that  there  be  printed  with  lllustraUons  as  a 
Senate  document  a  report  of  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Bducatlon,  and  Welfare,  entitled  "Na- 
tional Kmlasion  Standards  Study",  submitted 
to  the  Oongresa  in  accordance  with  section 
211(a>.  PubUc  Law  90-148.  the  Air  Quality 
Act  of  1987,  and  (2)  that  there  be  printed 
2.6(M  additional  copies  of  such  document  for 
the  use  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

The  printing-cost  estimate,  supplied  by  the 
Public  Printer,  is  as  follows: 

Printing-cost  estimate 
To   print    as   a   document    (1,500 

copies)     $5,713.86 

9,500  addlUonal  copies,  at  $218.91 

per  thousand.  - 647.28 

Total     estimated     cost,     S. 
Res.  372 6.261.14 


the  committee  print  entitled  "Peking's 
Approach  to  Negotiation:  Selected  Writ- 
ings" was  considered  and  agreed  to,  as 

follows: 

B.  Res.  391 

Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  for  the 
use  of  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations three  thousand  additional  coplea  of 
the  committee  print  entitled  "Peking's  Ap- 
proach to  Negotiation:  Selected  Wrltlnga", 
issued  by  that  committee  during  the  Ninety- 
first  Congress,  first  session. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  9 1-799 >.  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Senate  Resolution  391  would  authorize  the 
printing  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on 
Oovemment  Operations  of  8,000  additional 
copies  of  the  committee  print  entitled 
"Peking's  Approach  to  Negotiation:  Selected 
Writings,"  Issued  by  that  committee  during 
the  91st  Congrees,  first  session. 

The  printing-cost  estimate,  supplied  by 
the  Public  Printer,  Is  as  follows: 

Printing-cost  estimate 
Back  to  pr«B«.  flrat  1.000  copies—    8713. 61 
2.000  additional  copies,  at  8156J4 

per  thousand 312.48 

Total  estimated  oast,  8.  Bea. 
391    1.036.08 


Printing-cost  estimate 
1.800  additional  copies,  at  $648.87 
per    thousand $1,167.99 


THE  SOVIET  APPROACH  TO  NEGO- 
TIATION: SELECTED  WRITINGS 
The  waolutlon  (S.  Res.  390)  authoriz- 
ing the  printing  of  additional  copies  of 
the  committee  print  enUUed  "The  Soviet 
Approach  to  Negotiation:  Selected  Writ- 
ings" was  considered  and  agreed  to.  as 

follows: 

8.  Rss.  390 

Kesolred ,  That  there  lie  printed  for  the  use 
of  the  Committee  on  Oovemment  Operations 
three  thousand  additional  copies  of  the  com- 
mittee print  entitled  "The  Soviet  Approach 
to  NegotUtlon:  Selected  Writings".  Issued  by 
that  committee  during  the  Ninety-first  Con- 
gress, first  seaslOB. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-800) .  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Senate  Resolution  390  would  authorise  the 
printing  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on 
OoTemment  Operations  of  3,000  additional 
ooples  of  the  committee  print  entitled  "The 
Soviet  Approach  to  Negotiation:  Selected 
Writings,"  issued  by  that  committee  during 
the  91st  Ooogreea,  first  ■eesion. 

The  printlng-«ost  estimate,  supplied  by  tha 
Public  Printer.  Is  as  follows: 

Printlng-oott  estimate 

Back  to  press,  first  1.000  copies $682.  08 

2,000  additional  copies,  at  $149.63  per 

thousand    299.26 


Total  estlmstad  cost,  8. 
390   


081,84 


PEKING'S  APPROACH  TO  NEGOTIA- 
TION: SELECTED  WRnTNOS 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  391)  authoris- 
ing the  printing  of  additional  copies  of 


1969  REPORT  OP  THE  SPECIAL 
COMMITTEE  ON  AGING 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution  (S.  Res.  389)  authorizing  the 
printing  of  additional  copies  of  the  1969 
report  of  the  Special  Committee  on 
Aging,  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
with  an  amendment,  in  line  2,  after  the 
word  "Aging",  strike  out  "three  thou- 
sand", and  insert  "one  thousand  eight 
himdred";  so  as  to  make  the  resolution 
read:  „ 

S.  Res.  389 
Resolved.  Tlxat  there  l)e  printed  for  the  use 
of  the  Special  Committee  on  Aging  one  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  additional  copies  of  its 
report  to  the  Senate.  "Derelopments  In 
Aging— 1969." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  as  ammded.  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  RBOoas  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-791) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Senate  Resolution  889  as  referred  would 
authorize  the  printing  for  the  use  of  the 
Special  Committee  on  Aging  of  8.000  addi- 
tional coplea  of  Its  report  to  the  Senate 
entlUed  "DevelopmenU  In  Aging— 1969." 

The  (Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion has  amended  Senate  Resolution  888  by 
reducing  the  number  of  additional  ooplea 
from  3.000  to  1300,  the  maximum  obtalnabla 
under  the  $1,200  limitation  on  prlnttng  addl- 
Uonal ooplea  under  a  simple  resolution. 

Tbe  prlntlng-coBt  eetimate  on  Senate  Beao- 
luUon  889.  as  amended.  suppUed  by  the  Pub- 
lic Printer,  is  as  follows: 


STUDY  OP  RESEARCH  AdlVlTlES 
CONDUCrrED  TO  ASCERTAIN  THE 
CAUSES  AND  DEVELOP  CURES  TO 
ELIMINATE  CANCER 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  ths 
resolution  (8.  Res.  376)  authorizing  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
to  study  research  activities  conducted  to 
ascertain  the  causes  and  develop  cures 
to  eliminate  cancer,  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  with  amendments. 

The  amendments  of  the  (Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  2,  line  13.  after  the  word 
"from ".  strike  out  "February  1.  1970." 
and  insert  "the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
resolution";  and  at  the  beginning  of 
line  21,  strike  out  "$2,700".  and  insert 
"$2,800";  so  as  to  make  the  resolution 
read: 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Lal>or 
and  PubUc  Welfare  or  any  duly  authorized 
subcommittee  thereof.  Is  authorized  under 
sections  134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946.  as  amended,  and 
in  accordance  with  lU  Jurisdiction  specified 
by  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  to  examine,  investigate,  and  make  a 
complete  study  of  any  and  all  matters  per- 
taining to  (1)  the  present  sutus  and  extent 
of  scientific  research  conducted  by  govern- 
mental and  nongovernmental  agencies  to 
ascertain  the  causes  and  develop  means  for 
the  treatment,  cure,  and  elimination  of  can- 
cer. (3)  the  prospect  for  success  In  such  en- 
deavors, and  (3)  means  and  measures  neces- 
sary or  desirable  to  faclliute  success  In  such 
endeavors  at  the  earUest  possible  time. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purpose  of  this  resolution, 
the  committee,  from  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  resolution  to  January  31,  1071,  In- 
clusive, is  authorized  (1)  to  make  such 
expenditures  as  It  deems  advisable;  (2) 
to  employ,  upon  a  temporary  basis,  tech- 
nical, clerical,  and  other  assistants  and 
consultants:  Provided,  That  the  minor- 
ity Is  authorised  to  select  one  person  for 
l^>polntment.  and  the  person  so  selected 
shall  be  i^polnted  and  his  compensation 
shall  be  so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not 
be  leas  by  more  than  $2300  than  the 
highest  gross  rate  paid  to  any  other  em- 
ployee: (3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the 
heads  of  the  dq;>artments  or  agencies  con- 
oemed.  and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  to  utilise  the  reimbursable 
services.  Information,  facilities,  and  person- 
nel of  any  of  the  departments  or  agencies 
of  the  Oovemment;  and  (4)  establish  and 
defray  the  expenses  of  such  advisory  com- 
mittees as  it  deems  advisable. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its  find- 
ings, together  with  its  recommendations  for 
such  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  January  31.  1971. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution,  which  shaU  not  exceed  $250,- 
000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  ^proved  by 
the  chairman  of  the  conmilttee. 

Tlie  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  as  amwided,  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Rscoao  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  81-792) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoko, 
as  follows: 

Senate  Resolution  370  as  referred  would 
authortaa  the  expenditure  of  not  to  exceed 
$350,000  by  the  Comznlttee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  or  any  duly  authorized  sub- 
conunlttee  thereof,  from  February  1,  1870, 
through  January  31,  1971,  to  examine.  In- 
vestlgate,  and  make  a  complete  study  of  any 
and  all  matters  pertaining  to — 

( 1 )  the  present  status  and  extent  of  sclen- 
tlflo  research  conducted  by  governmental  and 
nongovernmental  agencies  to  ascertain  the 
causes  and  develop  means  for  the  treatment, 
cure,  and  elimination  of  cancer: 

(2)  the  prospect  for  success  In  such  en- 
deaTors:  and 

(3)  means  and  measures  necessary  or  de- 
sirable to  facilitate  success  In  such  endeavors 
at  the  earliest  possible  time. 

The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion Is  reporting  Senate  Resolution  376  with 
two  pro  forma  amendments.  The  first  would 
provide  that  authority  for  the  new  Investi- 
gation would  cocninence  on  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  resolution,  and  the  second 
would  increase  the  so-called  "minority  dif- 
ferential" from  •3,700  to  O.SOO.  The  latter 
amendment  Is  an  adjustment  made  necessary 
by  the  Increases  In  salaries  of  congressional 
employees  effected  by  Public  Law  91-331, 
approved  April  IS.  1970. 

Additional  Information  relative  to  the 
purposes  of  Senate  Resolution  370  Is  con- 
tained In  a  letter  addressed  to  Senator  B. 
Everett  Jordan,  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  by  Senator 
Ralph  W.  Yarborough,  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  which 
letter  (with  accompanying  budget)  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

tT.S.  Sbnstt, 
Comf  rrm  on  Labob 
AND  Pmuc  WxtTAas, 
Washington,  D.C..  April  IS.  1970. 
Hon.  B.  ETBtrrr  Josoan. 

Chairman,  "Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration, US.  Senate. 

Dkas  If*.  CRAStMAK:  Now  pending  before 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration is  S.  Res.  378,  which  would  provide 
funds  for  the  Committee  on  LAbor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare  to  study  research  activities  con- 
ducted to  ascertain  the  causes  and  develop 
cures  to  eliminate  cancer.  This  resolution  was 
reported  unanimously  from  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  on  April  15  and 
has  been  cosponsored  by  a  majority  of  the 
Members  of  the  Senate.  I  urge  your  commit- 
tee to  act  favorably  upon  this  resolution. 

When  the  National  Cancer  Institute  was 
established  In  1938,  only  one  person  In  five 
who  had  cancer  lived  as  long  as  5  years  with 
It.  This  figure  has  now  gone  up  to  one  In 
three,  and  I  believe  that  It  could  be  one  In 
two  If  the  knowledge  Involved  In  early  diag- 
nosis and  treatment  could  be  given  to  every 
man.  woman,  and  child  In  the  country. 

Four  kinds  of  cancer  previously  considered 
Incurable  are  now  subject  to  cxire  by  the  use 
of  chemicals  alone.  Other  forms  of  previously 
Incurable  cancer  are  being  treated  with  the 
combined  use  of  surgery  and  radiotherapy 
and  chemotherapy.  The  lives  of  children  with 
acute  leukemia  have  been  extended  with  the 
use  of  chemicals  and  Immunotherapy.  We 
can  look  forward  to  the  complete  cure  of 
patients  with  acute  leukemia  by  means  of 
chemotherapy  and  the  added  support  of 
Immunotherapy. 

There  has  also  been  progress  In  the  pre- 
vention of  cancer.  Medical  men  have  moved 
in  two  Important  directions  of  research  In 
this  regard.  The  first  concerns  the  relation- 
ship of  viruses  to  cancer  and  the  second  Is 
the  role  that  air  pollution  and  poisons  In  our 
environment  play  In  producing  cancer. 

There  is  no  longer  any  qtiestlon  In  tb« 
minds  of  tb«  research  men  that  many  forma 


of  cancer  are  caused  by  viruses.  And  there  is 
hope  that  some  forms  of  cancer  In  men  may 
be  prevented  by  vaccine  or  forms  of 
Immunotherapy. 

We  can  see  that  In  these  areas  of  research 
more  work  needs  to  be  done  to  develop  the 
leads  that  have  already  been  uncovered. 

But  the  question  Is  how  do  we  go  about 
this  In  an  organized  way?  What  Is  the  body 
of  Information  that  we  have  at  our  disposal 
today  and  how  shall  we  develop  that  knowl- 
edge and  Information  to  find  the  answers  to 
the  problems  that  have  not  been  solved  up 
to  now? 

We  are  told  by  medical  researchers  that 
funds  are  necessary  for  the  conquest  of  can- 
cer. But  how  are  those  funds  to  be  used? 
What  are  the  programs  to  be  pushed?  And 
how  are  they  to  be  balanced  one  against  the 
other?  This  Is  what  this  resolution  seeks  to 
accomplish. 

The  resolution  will  permit  the  committee 
to  employ  a  small  but  highly  expert  staff  to 
look  Into  these  problems  and  with  the  advice 
of  nationally  prominent  consultants  to  assist 
the  committee  to  gather  the  best  and  latest 
information  pertaining  to — 

( 1 )  the  present  status  and  extent  of  scien- 
tific research  conducted  by  governmental  and 
nongovernmental  agencies  to  ascertain  the 
causes  and  develop  means  for  the  treatment. 
cure,  and  elimination  of  cancer; 

(3)  the  prospect  for  success  in  such  en- 
deavors: and 

(3)  meaiu  and  measures  necessary  or  de- 
sirable to  facilitate  success  in  such  endeav- 
ors at  the  earliest  possible  time. 

The   resolution   makes  appropriate   provi- 
sion for  minority  staff  In  connection   with 
this  Investigation  and  study.  A  budget  for  the 
investigation  and  study  Is  attached. 
Sincerely. 

Ralph  W.  YAXBOaovcH. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  JAMES  EDWIN 
WEBB  AS  CITIZEN  REGENT  OF 
THE  BOARD  OF  REGENTS  OF  THE 
SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION 

The  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  193)  to 
provide  for  the  appointment  of  James 
Edwin  Webb  as  Citizen  Regent  of  the 
Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  was  considered,  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

SJ.  Rbs.  193 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  vacancy  in 
the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution, of  the  class  other  than  Members  of 
Congress,  which  occurred  by  the  death  of 
Robert  Vedder  Fleming,  of  Washington,  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  be  filled  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  James  Edwin  Webb  for  the  statutory 
term  of  six  years. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  RxcoRD  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-787),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord, 
as  follows : 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  193  Is  Identical  in 
text  with  S.  3459.  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration  on  February  17, 
1970.  The  committee  is  expressing  Its  ap- 
proval of  the  proposal  contained  therein  by 
reporting  it  In  the  form  of  an  original  Joint 
resolution.  This  action  is  taken  pursuant  to 
section  43  of  title  30  of  the  United  States 
Code  (R.S.  Sec.  5581)  which  provides  that 
appointments  of  the  six  Citizen  Regents  of 
the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  In- 


stitution shall  be  made  by  Joint  resolution  of 
Congress. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  193  would  provide 
that  the  vacancy  in  the  Board  of  Regents  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  of  the  class 
other  than  Members  of  Congress,  occasioned 
by  the  death  of  Robert  Vedder  Fleming  of 
Washington.  D.C..  be  filled  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  Mr.  Webb  for  the  statutory  term 
of  6  years. 

ELECTION  LAW  GUIDEBOOK 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  394)  authoriz- 
ing the  printing  of  a  revised  edition  of 
the  "Election  Law  Guidebook"  as  a  Sen- 
ate document  was  corxsidered  and  agreed 
to,  as  follows : 

S  Rzs.  394 

Resolved,  That  a  revised  edition  of  Senate 
Document  Numbered  76  of  the  Ninetieth 
Congress,  entitled  "Election  Law  Guidebook", 
be  printed  as  a  Senate  document,  and  that 
there  be  printed  three  thousand  additional 
copies  of  such  document  for  the  use  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
uanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
91-803),  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro. 
as  follows : 

Senate  Resolution  394  would  authorize  the 
printing  as  a  Senate  document  of  a  revised 
edition  of  Senate  Document  76  of  the  90th 
Congress,  entitled  "Election  Law  Guide- 
book"; and  further  would  authorize  the 
printing  of  3.000  additional  copies  of  such 
document  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  AdnUnistratlon. 

The  printing-cost  estimate,  supplied  by 
the  Public  Printer,  is  as  follows: 

To   print   as  a   document    (1,600 

copies)     $5,808.36 

3.000  additional  copies,  at  $349.88 

per    thousand 1,049.67 

Total  estimated  cost,  8.  Res. 

394    0.858.03 


RETROACTIVE  COMPENSA  iTON  FOR 
CERTAIN  SERVICES  PERFORMED 
DURING  JANUARY  1970 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  395)  authoriz- 
ing retroactive  compensation  for  cer- 
tain services  performed  diuing  January 
1970  was  considered  and  agreed  to,  as 
follows : 

S.  Res.  395 

Resolved,  That  payments  of  retroactive 
compensation  authorized  by  law  for  services 
performed  In  the  month  f  January  1970 
which  are  chargeable  to  funds  authorized 
for  expenditure  through  January  31.  1970. 
by  various  Senate  resolutions,  shall  be 
charged  to  funds  authorized  by  Senate  reso- 
lutions for  exp>endlture  by  the  committees 
concerned  at  the  time  such  payment  Is  made, 
wherever  possible,  v/lthout  regard  to  the  ex- 
penditure limitations  contained  in  the  Sen- 
ate resolutions  which  expired  on  January 
31.  1970. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  RzcoRD  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-804),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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The  resolution  provides  a  practical  plan 
for  the  lump-sum  payment  of  retroactive 
increases  of  salaries  paid  certain  Senate  em- 
ployees for  services  performed  during  the 
month  of  January  1970.  The  resolution  has 
for  Its  objectives  the  implementation  of  Pub- 
lic Law  91-331.  an  act  to  increase  the  pay  of 
Federal  employees,  approved  by  the  Presi- 
dent on  April  15,  1970.  and  che  simplification 
of  procedures  in  the  Senate  Disbursing  Office 
relevant  thereto. 


SUE  ELLEN  TYSER 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  396)  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  Sue  Ellen  Tyser  was  consid- 
ered and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

8.  BBS.  396 

Resolved,  That  the  SecretAry  of  the  Sen- 
ate hereby  is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay. 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Sue  Ellen  Tyser,  widow  of  Henri  Louis  Tyser, 
an  employee  of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol 
assigned  to  duty  in  the  Senate  Offlce  Build- 
ings at  the  time  of  hl3  death,  a  sum  equal  to 
six  morths'  compensation  at  the  rate  he  was 
reeelTlng  by  law  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
said  sum  to  be  considered  Inclusive  of  fu- 
neral expenses  and  all  other  allowances. 


FREDDIE  CULLUM.  LOUIS  D.  CUL- 
LUM.  WILLIE  MAE  GUYTON.  lOLA 
C.  LEWIS,  AND  ROSA  L.  BRODIE 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  397)  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  Freddie  CuUum,  Louis  B. 
Cullum,  Willie  Mae  Guyton,  lola  C. 
Lewis,  and  Rosa  L.  Brodie  was  considered 
and  agreed  to.  as  follows: 

S.  Rks.  397 
Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
here  U  authorized  and  directed  to  pay.  from 
the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to  Freddie 
Cullum  and  LouU  D.  Cullum,  brothers;  and 
to  Willie  Mae  Guyton,  lola  C.  Lewis,  and 
Rosa  L.  Brodie.  sisters  of  Willie  Cullimj.  an 
employee  of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  as- 
signed to  duty  to  the  Senate  Office  Buildings 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  a  sum  to  each 
equal  to  one-fifth  of  six  months'  compensa- 
tion at  the  rate  he  was  receiving  by  law  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  said  sum  to  be  con- 
sidered Inclusive  of  funeral  expenses  and 
all  other  allowances. 


KENNITH  J.  NEWMAN 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  398)  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  Kennith  J.  Newman  was  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

8.  Rxs.  398 
Resolved,  That,  In  lieu  of  the  authorization 
contained  in  Senate  Resolution  296.  agreed 
to  December  11,  1969.  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  hereby  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
pay,  from  tlie  contingent  fund  of  the  Ben- 
ate,  to  Kannlth  J.  Newman,  brother  of  James 
H.  Newman,  an  employee  of  the  Senate  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  a  sum  equal  to  sU 
months'  compensation  at  the  rate  he  was 
receiving  by  law  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
said  sum  to  be  considered  Inclusive  of  funeral 
expenses  and  all  other  allowances. 


TOIYABE  NATIONAL  FOREST  IN 
NEVADA 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  3279)  to  extend  the  boundaries 
of  the  Tolyabe  National  Forest  In  Ne- 
vada, and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  state- 
ment on  this  bill  prepared  by  the  dis- 


tinguished senior  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  BiBLi)  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record.  ^^     _^  ._ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment by  Senator  Bible  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Bible 
Mr  President,  this  leglslaUon  Is  of  criU- 
cal  importance  to  the  preservaUon  of  one 
of  our  nation's  most  tjeautlful  scenic  re- 
sources That  resovirce  Is  Lake  Tahoe,  a  mag- 
nificent High  Sierra  lake  situated  at  the 
California-Nevada  border.  Anyone  who  has 
ever  seen  the  grandeur  of  this  lake  can  never 
forget  it.  Unfortunately,  the  beauty  of  Lake 
Tahoe  could  soon  become  no  more  U^a^* 
memory.  Despite  its  size— it  Is  the  blgg«t 
hlgh-altltude  lake  In  the  naUon— L^e 
Tahoe  has  a  fragile  environment  that 
threatens  to  be  engulfed  by  rapid  and  mas- 
sive tirban  development.  It  would  be  tragic 
if  we  failed  to  act  now  to  protect  this  Irre- 
placeable resource.  The  bUl  before  us  now 
offers  the  fastest,  most  direct  «>e*P«_.™ 
achieving  that  goal  by  providing  authority 
for  federal  acquisition  of  the  last  remaUiing 
stretches  of  prime,  undeveloped  shoreline 
Quick,  direct  means  are  needed  or  there  wiu 
be  no  \uidevel<q)ed  shoreline  to  protect. 

I  Introduced  thU  blU  with  the  active  sup- 
port of  the  VS.  Forest  Service,  the  SUte  of 
Nevada  and  many  local  government  organi- 
zations interested  In  preserving  Lake  Tahoe  s 
priceless  resources.  To  the  best  of  my  knowl- 
edge it  Is  a  non-controverslal  bill.  All  re- 
sponsible Individuals  and  organlzaUons 
public  or  private,  recognize  the  very  real 
need  to  place  these  valuable  lands  In  gov- 
ernment ownership  for  the  benefit  of  the 
pubUc  today  and  of  succeeding  future  gen- 
eraUons  of  Americans.  The  Forest  Service  Is 
already  engaged  In  an  active  program  of 
land  acquisition  at  the  lake  within  its  ex- 
isting boundary  limitations.  As  chairman  of 
the  Interior  Appropriations  Subconunlttee, 
it  was  my  privilege  to  recommend  approval 
of  $3  3  mUllon  In  Land  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Fund  allocations  for  this  acquisition 
program  in  the  current  fiscal  year.  More  ap- 
propriation requests  for  this  program  are 
now  pending  before  my  committee,  but  thse 
requests  depend  heavily  on  the  passage  of 
the  boundary  revision  before  us  now. 

I  have  carefully  gone  over  the  proposed 
boundary  revisions  with  Forest  Service  rep- 
resentative* on  several  occasions,  and  I  have 
consulted  with  the  director  of  the  Nevada 
Department  of  Conservation  and  Natural 
Resources,  who  has  taken  an  active  and  co- 
operative interest  In  this  legislation.  As  It  U 
represented  to  me.  the  1x>vmdary  extension 
excludes  aU  existing  private  developments 
but  extends  wherever  possible  to  the  lake- 
shore  Itself.  It  embraces  a  large  block  of 
private  land  holdings  that  are  now  available 
or  are  expected  to  become  available  for  pur- 
chase in  the  very  near  futiire.  In  all,  the 
revision  adds  nearly  13.000  acres  to  the 
Tolyabe  National  Forest  and  takes  in  about 
six  additional  miles  of  un^xslled  shoreline. 
Together  with  recent  state  purchases  financed 
in  large  part  by  Land  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Fund  allocations,  this  extension  will  per- 
mit a  continuing  acqtUsltlon  program  that 
would  block  out  nearly  all  the  prime  un- 
developed shoreUne  and  adjacent  mountain 
forest  acreage  along  the  Nevada  side  of  the 
lake. 

It  should  be  noted  the  Governor  of  Nevada 
and  the  Nevada  Legislature,  the  Douglas 
Cotmty  Board  of  County  Commissioners,  the 
Carson  City  (Ormsby  County)  Board  of 
Supervisors,  the  Nevada  Tahoe  Regional 
Planning  Agency  and  the  Nevada  Recreation 
and  Park  Society  have  all  expressed  their 
support  for  this  measure. 

In  connection  with  this  acquisition  pro- 
gram, I  am  happy  to  report  that  I  have  been 
getting  repeated  assurances  from  the  admin- 
istration that  Lake  Tahoe  will  continue  to 


receive  high  priority  for  lAnd  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  allocations. 

I  should  note  that  action  is  pending  on  a 
separate  blU  I  have  Introduced,  8.  2208,  that 
is  closely  Involved  in  the  overall  goal  for 
insuring  resource  prtrtection  and  public  rec- 
reation at  Lake  Tahoe.  This  blU  would  au- 
thorize the  Interior  Department  to  study  the 
feasibility  of  establishing  a  national  lake- 
shore  or  Blmllar  federal  recreation  area. 
Quite  frankly.  I  do  not  know  what  the  ulti- 
mate solution  for  managing  this  area  will 
be.  Whether  the  Park  Service,  the  Forest 
Service  or  the  State  of  Nevada  become  the 
principal  admlnUterlng  agency — or  whether 
it  will  be  a  Joint  management  arrangement — 
is  a  question  I  hope  the  proposed  study  can 
determine. 

Meanwhile,  the  major  immediate  goal  Is 
the  acquisition  now  and  the  neceesary  pro- 
tection and  wise  management  now  of  these 
Irreplaceable  lands  and  resources.  That  is 
the  goal  of  legislation  before  us,  and  I  urge 
the  Senate  to  give  the  measure  lU  prompt 
approval. 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  ^ 
for  a  third  readhig,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  as  follows: 

8.  3379 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  to  aid 
in  the  protecUon  and  management  of  the 
various  reaourcea  of  the  area,  including  the 
protection,  improvement,  and  maintenance 
of  the  watershed.  wUdllfe,  recreation,  and 
natural  environment  values  of  the  lands  in 
the  Lake  Tahoe  Bastn,  and  to  promote  the 
management  and  protection  of  these  lands 
xxndMT  prlBolples  of  multiple  use  and  sus- 
tained yield,  the  boundarlea  of  the  Tolyabe 
National  Forest  are  hereby  extended  to  in- 
clude the  area  described  In  section  3  hereof. 
Subject  to  any  valid  claims  now  existing 
and  hereafter  maintained,  any  lands  of  the 
United  States  within  such  area  are  hereby 
added  to  such  national  forest  and  shall  be 
subject  to  laws  and  regulatioos  ^pllcable 
to  the  national  forests. 

Sec.  3.  This  Act  shall  be  applicable  to  the 
following  described  lands: 

Mount  Diablo  Meridian,  Nevada 
Township  13  north  range  18  M«t:  Section 
3,  lot  1  of  the  northeast  quarter,  lot  1  of 
the  northwest  quarter,  south  half;  aectlon 
3,  lots  1  and  3  of  northeast  quarter,  lots  6, 
6,  and  7,  northeast  quarter  southwest  quar- 
ter, southeast  quarter;  section  10,  lot  1,  east 
half;  section  11,  aU;  secUon  14.  north  haU, 
southwest  quarter,  north  half  southeast 
quarter,  southwest  quarter  southeast  quar- 
ter; section  33,  west  half  northeast  quarter, 
northeast  quarter  northwest  quarter;  sec- 
tion 34,  north  half  north  half,  south  half 
northwest  quarter,  northwest  quarter  south- 
wast  quarter. 

Townahlp  14  north,  range  18  east:  Sec- 
tions 1  and  2,  aU;  sMStlon  3,  lots  1  and  3  of 
northeast  quarter,  lota  1  and  3  of  north- 
west quarter,  northeast  quarter  southeast 
quarter;  section  4,  lots  1  and  3;  secUon  11. 
northeast  quarter,  north  half  northwest 
quarter,  southeast  quarter  northwest  quar- 
ter, east  half  southwest  quarter,  southeast 
quarter;  section  12,  all;  section  14.  west  half; 
section  16,  east  half  northeast  quarter, 
northeast  quarter  southeast  quarter;  sec- 
tion 22,  lots  2,  3,  and  4,  east  half  southeast 
quarter:  section  23,  west  half;  section  26, 
west  half;  section  34.  southeast  quarter;  sec- 
tion 35.  northeast  quarter  northwest  quarter. 
Township  15  north,  range  18  east:  Sec- 
tion 13,  south  half;  section  14.  lots  3  and  4. 
east  haU  southwest  quarter,  southeast  quar- 
ter; sections  22,  33,  24.  35.  26.  27.  33,  34,  35. 
and  36,  all. 

Township  15  north,  range  19  east:  Sefi- 
Uon  18.  lot  2  of  the  southwest  quarter:  sec- 
tion 19.  lot  3  of  the  northwest  quarter,  lots 
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1  and  2  of  the  southwect  quarter;  Mctlon  30, 
lot  3  of  the  northwest  quarter. 

The  area  described  aggregate*  13.919.78 
acres,  more  or  less. 

Sbc.  3.  Funds  appropriated  and  available 
for  acqulaitlon  of  lands,  waters,  and  interests 
therein.  In  the  National  Forest  System  pur* 
suant  to  section  S  of  the  Act  of  September  3. 

1964  (78  Stat.  903),  shaU  be  available  for 
the  acquisition  of  any  lands,  waters,  snd 
Interests  therein,  within  the  area  described 
In  section  3  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Rkcoko  an  excerpt  from  the  report  <No. 
91-780).  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

■ACXcioTnn> 

The  beauty  of  Lake  Tahoe  is  internation- 
ally known.  Located  In  the  SUtes  of  Califor- 
nia and  Nevada.  It  lies  In  the  Sierra  Nevada 
Mountains  at  an  elevation  of  6.233  feet.  How- 
ever, increasing  population  pressures  now 
threaten  not  only  the  clarity  and  blue  color 
of  Its  waters,  but  also  the  Tahoe  Basin's  total 
environment.  Between  1950  and  1969,  the 
number  of  permanent  residents  on  the 
Nevada  portion  of  the  basin  Increased  from 
313  to  about  8.000.  In  this  same  area,  between 

1965  and  1969.  subdivision  ploU  for  99  de- 
velopments were  filed  and  approved. 

Lake  Tahoe  is  already  being  affected  by 
these  developments,  as  slltatlon  adds  nu- 
trients to  lake  water  and  Increases  algae  and 
aquaUc  plants,  and  reduces  the  purtty  and 
clarity  ox  the  lake.  An  increased  amount  of 
pollutants  such  as  fertilizers  from  lawns.  In- 
secticides, and  other  soluble  chemical  com- 
pounds are  going  Into  the  lake. 

The  need  Is  increasing  for  more  publicly 
owned  land  to  protect  the  area's  natural 
l>eauty,  environment,  and  watershed  relation- 
ships. There  Is  also  demand  for  more  space 
to  provide  outdoor  recreation  opportunities 
for  the  Increasing  number  of  people  attracted 
to  this  area.  This  bUI.  S.  3379,  by  extending 
the  national  forest  boundary  and  authorizing 
use  of  moneys  appropriated  from  the  land 
and  water  conservation  fund,  would  enable 
the  acquisition  of  substantial  areas  to  meet 
these  requirements. 

COOT 

The  Forest  Service  would  plan  to  acquire 
about  10,000  acres  within  the  extension  at  a 
total  cost  of  approximately  813  5  million. 
This  would  be  obligated  In  IncremenU  of  81. 
81.5,  83.  83  and  84  mlUlons  for  the  first 
through  fifth  year.  respecUvely,  after 
enactment. 


BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (HJt.  1706)  to  provide  for  the 
conveyance  d  certain  mineral  rights  in 
and  under  lands  In  Pike  County,  Oa.,  was 
announced  as  next  In  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Over.  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  blU 
will  be  passed  over. 


HUDSON  RIVER  COMPACT 
NEGOTIATIONS 

The  bill  (HJt  1310«)  to  extend  for  4 
years  the  period  of  time  during  which 
certain  requirements  shall  ccmtlnue  to 
apply  with  respect  to  applications  for  a 
licetise  for  an  activity  which  may  affect 
the  resources  of  the  Hudson  Riverway 
and  for  other  purposes  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIEU).  Mr.  President,  I  ask 


unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Rscoao  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-771),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows  : 

pvaposE  or  the  mcasuek 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  13106.  Introduced  by 
Representative  Ottlnger.  Is  to  extend  for  an 
additional  4  years  (until  1973)  provisions  of 
the  act  of  September  26,  1966  (80  Stat.  847) 
which  expired  on  Septemb^^  26.  1969.  These 
provisions  required  all  Federal  agencies  con- 
templating actions  which  affect  the  resources 
of  the  Hudson  Riverway  to  consult  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  In  the  case  of 
license  applications  to  notify  the  Secretary 
and  allow  him  90  days  to  comment  before 
taking  final  action. 

The  bill  would  further  amend  the  act  to 
change  the  date  of  the  Secretary's  report  on 
the  progress  of  negotiations  on  the  Hudson 
River  compact  from  July  1,  1968  to  "July  1, 
1970,  and  annually  thereafter". 

BACKGBOUND 

Public  Law  89-605  (80  SUt.  847)  of  Sep- 
tember 36.  1966  gave  the  consent  of  the  Con- 
gress to  the  States  of  New  York  and  New 
Jersey  (and.  If  they  wUh  to  participate,  the 
SUtes  of  Vermont.  Massachusetts,  and  Con- 
necticut also)  to  negotiate  a  compact  "relat- 
ing to  the  preservation,  restoration,  utiliza- 
tion and  development  of  the  natural,  scenic, 
historic,  and  recreational  resources"  of  the 
Hudson  River  Basin  within  the  participating 
States.  The  act  further  provided  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  represent  the  United 
States  In  the  negotiations. 

Section  5  of  the  act.  In  order  to  avoid 
actions  which  woiild  unfavorably  affect  the 
resources  of  the  Hudson  Riverway  while  the 
negotiations  are  In  progress,  provided  for 
consultation  between  the  Secretary  and  any 
agencies  contemplating  "plans,  programs, 
projects,  and  grants"  within  or  affecting  the 
Riverway.  In  the  case  of  license  applications, 
a  formal  90-day  period  war  established  for 
the  Secretary  to  comment.  These  provisions 
were  for  a  3-year  period  which  terminated 
on  September  36,  1969. 

PBKSKMTLT    pmOPOSXD    LBOMI.ATtON 

H.R.  13106  was  Introduced  by  Representa- 
Uve  Ottlnger.  An  Identical  blU  (H.R.  13944) 
was  Introduced  by  Representative  Ryan.  The 
bill  passed  the  House  on  February  3.  1970. 

No  companion  blU  has  b«en  Introduced  In 
the  Senate. 

The  E>ei>artment  of  the  Interior  strongly 
recommended  enactment  of  the  measure  and 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  expressed  no  ob- 
jection to  the  report. 

An  open  hearing  was  held  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Water  and  Power  Resources  on 
March  13.  1970. 

COMltnTKS    aXCOMMCMDATIOM 

The  committee  notes  that  the  provisions 
of  this  legislation  requiring  coordination 
among  Federal  agencies  are  superseded  by 
the  more  rigorous  requirements  of  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  PoUcy  Act  of  1969  (83 
Stat.  853) .  The  later  act  requires  all  agencies 
to  obtain  formal  conunents  and  prepare  de- 
tailed statements  concerning  proposed  act- 
Ions  having  environmental  Impact. 

Because  the  procedure  for  Implementation 
of  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act 
are  still  being  established,  however,  the  com- 
mittee believes  that  the  extension  of  the 
particular  coordination  provisions  regarding 
the  Hudson  Riverway  Is  warranted  and  can 
provide  valuable  Interim  protection. 

The  requirement  for  reports  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  the  President  and  the  Congress  re- 
garding the  progress  of  compact  negotiations 
Is  very  important.  The  committee  notes  that 
the  report  caUed  for  In  the  act  of  September 


36.  1966  has  not  yet  been  received  by  the 
Congress. 

For  these  reasons,  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  recommends  that 
H.R.  13106  be  enacted. 


PETITION  FOR  REINSTATEMENT  OP 
CERTAIN  OIL  AND  GAS  LEASES 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  93)  to  authorize  the  Secretai-y 
of  the  Interior  to  consider  a  petition  for 
relnsUtement  of  certain  oil  and  gas 
leases,  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  with  an  amendment  on  page  2. 
at  the  beginning  of  line  3.  strike  out  "and 
may  reinstate  such  leases  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  31(c)  of  the 
Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1920.";  and.  in- 
sert, "and  may  reinstate  such  leases  and 
extend  the  terms  thereof  for  a  period 
equal  to  the  unexpired  portion  of  the 
lease  or  any  extension  thereof  remaining 
at  the  date  of  termination  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  31(c)  of 
the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1920";  so  as 
to  make  the  bill  read: 

That  the  SecreUry  of  the  Interior  shall 
receive,  consider,  and  act  upon  any  petition 
of  Allied  Chemical  Corporation,  filed  on  lu 
own  behalf  and  on  behalf  of  Joseph  E. 
Seagram  and  Sons,  Incorporated,  or  Tenneco 
OH  Company,  or  both,  within  one  hundred 
and  eighty  days  after  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act.  for  reinstatement  of  United  States 
oil  and  gas  leases.  Anchorage,  (M5017,  045020. 
045973.  046476.  048185.  048189,  048190.  048191. 
048192,  048193.  048194,  048195.  048196.  048199, 
048305.  and  048207.  State  of  Alaska,  and  ac- 
companied by  the  required  rental,  including 
back  rental  accruing  from  the  date  of  termi- 
nation, and  may  reinstate  such  leases  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
31(c)  of  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1930. 
and  may  reinstate  such  leases  and 
extend  the  terms  thereof  for  a  period  equal 
to  the  unexpired  porUon  of  the  lease  or 
any  extension  thereof  remaining  at  the  date 
of  termination  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
vUlons  of  secUon  31(c)  of  the  Mineral  Leas- 
ing Act  of  1930.  as  amended  (30  U.S.C.  188 
(c) ) :  Provided,  That  It  is  shown  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  Secretary  that  the  fallut«  to 
pay  timely  was  either  Justifiable  or  not  due 
to  lack  of  reasonable  diligence. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-774),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

ruKPosE  or  kkasusb 

S.  93  directs  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  consider  a  petition  for  reinstatement  of  16 
oU  and  gas  leases  in  Alaska  which  were  held 
by  the  Allied  Chemical  Corp.  and  affiliates. 
These  leases  are  a  part  of  a  larger  develop- 
ment project  the  lessee  hopes  will  result  in 
the  discovery  of  additional  supplies  of  oil  and 
gas  within  the  State. 

The  leases  terminated  autmnatlcally  by 
operation  of  law  on  their  anniversary  date. 
October  3,  1967,  when  the  rental  payments 
failed  to  reach  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment offices  in  Anchorage  until  the  following 
day.  The  rent  checks  had  been  mailed  from 
Houston,  Tex.,  on  September  18,  but  through 
Inadvertence  were  sent  thlrd-claaa  mall,  al- 
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though  use  of  alnnaU  for  lease  rental  pay- 
ments is  standard  operating  procedure  for  the 

Under  the  1964  amendmente  to  the  Mineral 
Leasing  Act.  termination  is  automatic  If 
rental  paymente  are  not  physlcaUy  received 
In  the  appropriate  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment offlce  on  or  before  the  anniversary  date. 

S  93  does  not  provide  for  reinstatement 
forthwith  of  the  leases.  A  petition  for  rein- 
statement must  be  filed  within  180  days  after 
the  effective  date  of  the  act,  and  it  must  be 
accompanied  by  the  required  rental,  Includ- 
ing back  rental  from  the  date  of  termination. 
If  It  is  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Sec- 
retary that  the  lessees'  failure  to  pay  In 
timely  fashion,  was  either  Justifiable  or  not 
due  to  a  lack  of  reasonable  diligence,  he  may 
rclnsute  the  leases  In  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 31(a)  of  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1920 
(found  in  30  TJ.S.C.  188). 

THX  COMMrrTEE  AMENDMENT 

The  committee  amended  S.  93  as  follows: 
On  page  3.  strike  Unes  3  and  4  and  in  lieu 
thereof  insert  the  following:  "and  may  rein- 
state such  leases  and  extend  the  terms  there- 
of for  a  period  equal  to  the  unexpired  portion 
of  the  lease  or  any  extension  thereof  remain- 
ing at  the  date  of  termination  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  31(c)  of  the 
Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1930".  .    .      ,     . 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  Is  to  place 
the  lessee  In  the  same  position  In  which  he 
would  have  been  had  the  rental  been  timely 
received.  This  provision  will  be  particularly 
important  with  respect  to  the  exercise  of 
options  for  1  year  extensions  granted  by  the 

Iaw 

•n»e  Interior  Department  approves  of  this 

amendment. 

coMMrrrEX  becommendations 
The  committee  recommends  prompt  enact- 
ment of  S.  93,  absent  prior  enactment  of  gen- 
eral leglslaUon  which  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary to  make  equitable  reinstatements  or 
prevent  termination  In  such  situations  as 
that  presented  by  this  bill.  Such  gener^ 
leglslaUon  has  been  considered  In  this  and 
previous  Congresses,  but  has  not  yet  been 
enacted. 

CONVEYANCE   OP   CERTAIN    LANDS 
IN  NEW  MEXICO  TO  THE  CUBA  IN- 
DEPENDENT  SCHOOLS    AND   THE 
VILLAGE  OF  CUBA 
The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  417)  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain  lands 
in  New  Mexico  to  the  Cuba  Independ- 
ent schools  and  village  of  Cuba  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  with  an 
amendment,  strike  out  aU  after  the  en- 
acting clause  and  insert: 
That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  U  au- 
thorised to  convey  to  the  Cuba  Independ- 
ent  Schools,  District  20.   Sandoval   County, 
Cuba.  New  Mexico  under  the  Recreation  and 
Public  Purposes  Act,  as  amended  (43  VS.C. 
969 — 869-4)  the  following  lands: 

Township  21  north,  range  1  west.  New 
Mexican  principal  meridian,  section  21.  lots  4. 
5.  and  6;  section  28,  northeast  quarter  north 
east  quarter  and  lot  1; 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  au- 
thorized to  convey  to  the  Village  of  Cuba, 
Sandoval,  County.  Cuba,  New  Mexico,  tm- 
der  the  Recreation  and  Public  Purjjosea  Act, 
as  amended  (43  U.S.C.  869—869-4)  the  fol- 
lowing lands: 

Township  21  north,  range  1  west.  New 
Mexico  principal  meridun,  section  23,  north- 
west quarter  southwest  quarter. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  read  to  the  Senate  a  state- 
ment by  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 

(Mr.  MONTOYA)  : 


Mr  MoNTOTA.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  ex- 
press my  graUtude  to  the  distinguished  ma- 
J<»lty  leader  Senator  Mansfield,  for  his 
prompt  and  effective  action  in  bringing  S. 
417  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  action 
today.  He  asured  me.  before  I  left  Wash- 
ington for  New  Mexico,  that  this  bill  would 
be  passed  on  the  consent  calendar  and  my 
presence  would  not  be  required. 

I  introduced  S.  417  last  year  to  assist  the 
Cuba.  New  Mexico,  School  System  In  their 
efforts  to  Improve  and  expand  their  educa- 
tional system.  S.  417  would  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain 
lands  in  New  Mexico  to  the  Cuba  Independ- 
ent Schools  and  the  Village  of  Cuba  In  order 
to  permit  a  more  orderly  growth  pattern 
within  the  school  system. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  noncontroverslble 
measure,  reported  favorably  by  the  Senate 
Interior  Conunlttee  on  April  33.  1970.  With- 
out going  into  unnecessary  detaU.  I  will  re- 
late to  my  colleagues  the  circumstances 
which  prompted  thU  legislation. 

In  1967.  representatives  of  the  Cuba  In- 
dependent School  System  requested  my  a«- 
sUtance  In  securing  the  transfer  of  certain 
land,  presently  managed  by  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management,  to  the  Cuba  Independent 
Schools  for  purposes  of  school  development. 
Included  In  the  programmed  development 
is  a  proposal  for  a  vocational  skills  center,  to 
be  located  on  the  land  Involved  In  8.  417. 
Part  of  the  lands  in  question  have  been 
utilized  by  the  school  system  since  1957. 
under  a  land  use  permit,  renewable  with  the 
BLM  every  five  years.  Discussions  with  BLM, 
the  Department  of  Interior,  and  the  De- 
partment of  Agrlcutlure  revealed  that  the 
most  approplrate  remedy  for  the  school  sys- 
tem's land  problem,  and  one  which  would 
provide  the  permanent  arrangement  essen- 
Ual  to  orderly  planning  and  growth,  would 
be  a  legislative  measure  authorizing  sale  of 
the  land  in  question  to  the  school  system 
and  the  village.  S.  417  would  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  process  an  ap- 
plicaUon  of  the  Cuba  Independent  Schools 
under  the  Recreation  and  Public  Purpose 
Act  for  the  needed  conveyance  of  the  lands 
In  question.  My  measure  would  permit  185.99 
acres  to  be  conveyed  to  the  school  district, 
and  40  acres  to  the  VUlage  of  Cuba  for  recre- 
ation purpoaes. 

Mr.  President,  enactment  of  S.  417  will 
greatly  faclUtate  the  orderly  development 
and  use  of  these  lands  by  encouraging  the 
school  system  and  the  village  to  proceed 
with  their  planned  Improvements  to  meet 
their  educational  and  recreational  needs. 


Conservation  Service.  The  Department  issued 
a  lO-year  special  use  permit  for  the  land 
covered  by  the  bill  to  the  Cuba  Independent 
Schools,  District  No.  30  on  May  24.  1956, 
and  the  district  began  development  of  a 
school  complex  ttiat  now  includes  a  high 
school  building,  administrative  buUdlng,  six 
bouses  for  teachers,  a  football  field,  a  sewage 
disposal  plant  and  water  storage  tanks. 

However,  after  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture acquired  the  land  for  the  SCS  project.  It 
transferred  the  land  In  question  to  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  and  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  subsequently  Issued  a 
special  and  use  permit  to  the  school  district. 
The  present  permit  expires  Pebrtiary  28.  1971. 
The  school  district  has  a  capital  Invest- 
ment of  about  8800,000  on  the  land  and  plans 
to  build  a  gymnasium,  administration  build- 
ing, music  building,  athletic  field,  play- 
grounds, parking  lote,  a  sewage  system,  ele- 
mentary school  and  shop  building,  and  to 
increase  teacher  housing.  The  bill  permltt 
185  99  acres  to  be  conveyed  to  the  school  dis- 
trict, and  40  acres  to  the  Village  of  Cuba  for 
recreation  purposes. 

Since  this  Is  not  regular  public  domain 
land  but  "land  utilization"  acquired  land, 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  has  no  au- 
thority to  transfer  the  land  except  by 
exchange. 

UMB   VALtFCS 

The  land  covered  by  the  bill  was  classified 
as  coal  land  on  May  1,  1939.  but  because  of 
the  depth  of  the  coal  In  the  land  to  be  con- 
veyed It  is  considered  to  have  a  very  low 
value  The  land  is  said  to  be  without  value 
for  other  minerals.  Any  conveyance  under 
the  Recreation  and  Public  Purposes  Act 
would  reserve  the  mineral  rights  and  provide 
for  reversion  In  case  the  land  is  put  to  Wi- 
other  use  or  attempt  made  for  Its  transfer 
without  the  Secretary's  consent.  The  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  says  It  knows  of  no  other 
public  need  for  the  land  In  question. 


The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  readtag,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
91-775),  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PTTBP06K 

This  blU  would  authorize  the  disposal  of 
a  tract  of  land  to  the  Cuba  Independent 
Schools,  N.  Mex.,  and  another  tract  to  the 
Village  of  Cuba.  N.  Mex..  under  provisions  of 
the  Recreation  and  Public  Purposes  Act,  as 
amended  (43  U.S.C.  869-869-4) .  The  school, 
which  now  occupies  the  land  under  a  special 
use  permit  from  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment, wishes  to  add  to  Its  building  complex 
but  before  doing  so  would  like  to  acquire  title 
to  the  land.  The  village  of  Cuba  is  seeking 
acreage  for  development  as  a  recreation  area. 

NEXD 

The  land  Involved  was  acquired  In  1942  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  a  land 
utilisation  project  administered  by  the  Soil 


REINSTATEMENT  OF  AN  OIL  AND 
GAS  LEASE  IN  WYOMING 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  2323)  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  consider  a  petition  for 
reinstatement  of  an  oU  and  gas  lease 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affaire 
with  an  amendment,  on  page  1,  line  8, 
after  the  word  "lease",  insert  "and  ex- 
tend the  term  thereof  for  a  period  equal 
to  the  unexpired  porUon  of  the  lease  or 
any  extension  thereof  which  was  remain- 
ing at  the  date  of  termination"  so  as  to 
make  the  the  bill  read: 

That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interlw  sliall  re- 
ceive, consider,  and  act  upon  any  peUtlon 
of  Bridwell  OU  Company,  a  Texas  corp<w«- 
tlon  filed  within  one  hundred  and  eighty 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
for  reinstatement  of  United  States  oil  and  gas 
lease  and  extend  the  term  thereof  for  a  pe- 
riod equal  to  the  unexpired  porUon  of  the 
lease  or  any  extension  thereof  which  was  re- 
maining at  the  date  of  termlnaUon  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  section  31(c) 
of  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1930,  as  amend- 
ed (30U.S.C.  188(c)). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  biU  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed.  ,     . 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
luianlmous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-776) .  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
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was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

pvwosx  or  MXASums 

S.  2323,  which  Is  sponsored  by  the  senior 
Senator  frotn  Wyoming.  Senator  Oale  McOee, 
directs  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  con- 
sider and  act  upon  a  petition  for  reinstate- 
ment of  a  Federal  oil  and  gas  lease  In  Wyo- 
ming which  has  been  canceled  by  operation 
of  law  as  a  result  of  an  Inadvertent  error  by 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  in  preparing 
the  lease  document  and  setting  forth  the  In- 
correct number  of  acres  subject  to  the  lease. 

The  facts  appear  to  be  as  follows:  The 
iMue  was  Issued  effective  August  1,  1969.  for 
a  stated  primary  term  of  10  years.  The  orig- 
inal application  for  the  lease  contained 
1.937  86  acres,  but  In  processing  the  lease 
offer  the  Wyoming  Land  Office  advised  that 
certain  descrltMd  lands  would  be  deleted  from 
the  offer  and  that  the  lease  would  be  issued 
only  aa  to  the  balance  of  the  land  remaining 
after  the  deletion.  The  Wyoming  Bt.M  Land 
Ofllc*  computed  the  balance  to  b«  1.919.11 
acres. 

Upon  that  t>aaia.  lease  rentals  were  paid 
over  the  years  in  tbe  total  sum  of  tS.Tao. 
On  December  5.  1968.  the  land  office  advised 
Brldwell  that  tbe  lease  terminated  by  opera- 
tion of  law  retroactive  to  the  date  of  its  is- 
suance for  the  failure  of  the  lessee  to  pay 
Um  proper  rental  ameunt.  This  action  was 
taken  after  almost  10  years  had  transpired 
under  tbe  lease,  and  the  land  office  discovered 
that  tbe  land  described  In  the  lease  actually 
contained  IjBao.ll  acres  Instead  of  1.191.11 
acres.  Aa  a  result  of  this  discrepancy,  the 
leasee  had  in  good  faltb  unwittingly  faUed 
to  pay  $3.50. 

Under  tbe  19M  amendments  of  tbe  Mineral 
leasing  Act  of  19ao.  tbe  lease  was  terminated 
even  though  tbe  error  was  that  of  the  De- 
partoMnt  itself  and  tbe  amount  of  the  de- 
ficiency Is  nominal.  Tbe  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior is  without  authority  to  grant  relief  to 
the  lessee,  even  ttaougb  equity  admittedly 
demands  such  action. 

THS  COMinTTKa   AMENDMENT 

The  committee  adopted  an  amendment  to 
S.  2323  aa  follows: 

In  Una  8.  after  tba  word  "leaae"  Insert  the 
following:  "and  extend  tbe  term  thereof  for 
a  period  equal  to  the  unexpired  portion  of 
the  lease  or  any  extension  thereof  which  was 
remaining  at  the  date  of  termination". 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  Is  to  in- 
sure that  tbe  leasee  Is  placed  In  the  same 
poattton  In  which  h«  would  have  been  bad 
the  leaae  not  been  terminated  as  a  result  of 
error.  This  language  Is  adapted  from  the 
terms  of  S.  1193,  91st  Congress,  a  general  bill 
to  authorlae  the  Secretary  to  rectify  admlnls- 
tratlvely  a  situation  such  aa  that  preeented 
by  S.  2323.  The  general  bill,  &  1193.  baa 
passed  the  Senate  but  has  not  yet  been  en- 
acted Into  law. 


DESIONATINO  CERTAIN  LANDS  IN 
THE  WICHITA  MOUNTAINS  NA- 
TIONAL WnXHJFE  REFUGE  IN 
OKLAHOMA  AS  WILDERNESS 

The  SeiuUe  proceeded  to  consider  Um 
bUl  (S.  3222)  to  designate  certain  lands 
in  the  WlehiU  Mountains  NatloDal 
Wildlife  Refuge  In  Oklahoma  as  wilder- 
ness, which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs with  amendments,  on  page  1,  after 
line  10,  strike  out: 
On  page  2,  after  line  7,  strike  out: 
'*8zc.  2.  The  area  designated  by  this  Act 
as  wllitrwsse  sball  be  administered  by  tbe 
Secretary  o<  tbe  Intarlor  In  aecordanee  wltb 
tbe  appUeable  prorlaloas  ot  the  WUdemeaa 
Act."; 

And.  In  lieu  thereof,  insert: 


Sxc.  2.  The  area  designated  by  this  Act  as 
wilderness  shall  t>e  known  as  tbe  "Wichita 
Mountains  Wilderness"  and  shall  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
In  accordance  wltb  the  provisions  of  the 
Wilderness  Act. 

On  page  2,  after  line  7,  strike  out: 

Sxc.  3.  Except  as  necessary  to  meet  mini- 
mum requirements  in  connection  with  the 
purposes  for  which  the  area  is  administered 
(Including  measures  required  In  emergen- 
cies involving  the  health  and  safety  of  per- 
sons within  the  area) ,  there  shall  be  no  com- 
mercial enterprise,  no  temporary  or  per- 
manent roads,  no  use  of  mot<»'  vehicles,  mo- 
torized equipment  or  motorboats,  no  landing 
of  aircraft,  no  other  form  of  motorized  trans- 
port, and  no  structure  or  installation  with- 
in the  area  designated  as  wilderness  by  this 
Act. 

And,  in  lieu  thereof,  insert: 

Sec.  3.  Except  as  necessary  to  meet  mini- 
mum requirements  in  connection  with  the 
purposes  for  which  the  area  was  established 
and  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  (including 
measures  required  In  emergencies  involving 
the  health  and  safety  of  persons  within  the 
area) ,  there  shall  be  no  commercial  enter- 
prise, no  temporary  or  permanent  roads,  no 
use  of  motor  vehicles,  motorized  equipment 
or  motorboats,  no  landing  of  aircraft,  no 
other  form  of  mechanical  transport,  and  no 
structure  or  Installation  within  the  arra 
designated  as  wlldernesji  by  this  Act. 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  3(c)  of  the  Wilderness 
Act  of  September  3,  1964  (78  Stat.  890,  892; 
16U.S.C.  1132(c)),  certain  lands  in  the  Wich- 
ita Mountains  National  WlldUfe  Refuge, 
Oklahoma,  as  depicted  on  a  map  entitled 
"Wichita  Mountains  Wilderness — Proposed," 
dated  October  1967,  are  hereby  designated  as 
wilderness.  The  map  shall  be  on  file  and 
available  for  public  inspection  In  the  offices 
of  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wlld- 
Ufe. Department  of  the  Interior. 

Sac.  2.  The  area  designated  by  this  Act  aa 
wUdMitesa  sball  be  known  as  the  "Wichita 
Mountains  WUderneas"  and  sball  be  admln- 
latered  by  tba  Secretary  of  the  Interior  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Wil- 
derness Act. 

Sac.  3.  Except  as  necessary  to  meet  mini- 
mum requirements  in  connection  with  the 
purposes  for  which  tbe  area  was  established 
and  for  the  purpoeee  of  this  Act  (Including 
meaaures  required  In  emergencies  involving 
the  health  and  safety  of  persons  within  tbe 
area),  there  shall  be  no  commercial  enter- 
prise, no  temporary  or  permanent  roads,  no 
use  of  motor  vehicles,  motorized  equipment 
or  motorboats,  no  landing  of  aircraft,  no 
other  form  of  mechanical  transport,  and  no 
structure  or  Installation  within  the  area 
designated  aa  wilderness  by  this  Act. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Ur.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Rccoao  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-772).  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  metLSun. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ocacaiPTioit 

The  Wichita  Mountains  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  is  located  In  southwestern  Oklahoma, 
and  was  established  in  1905  by  a  proclamation 
of  Pvealdent  Theodore  Roosevelt.  Tbe  prln- 
clpai  species  protected  la  tbe  refuge  are  Mson. 


elk,  longhorn  cattle,  deer  and  turkey.  The 
Charons  Gardens  Unit  contains  unique  geo- 
logical formations  of  reddish  granite  moun- 
tains and  escarpments  rising  above  wooded 
drainages  and  rock-studded  prairie  lands.  The 
North  Mountain  Unit  is  essentially  a  grass- 
land complex  with  lesser  areas  of  wooded 
species. 

PUBLIC      HCAIINC 

A  public  hearing  on  the  wilderness  pro- 
posal was  conducted  in  Lawton,  Okla.,  on 
April  18,  1967,  at  which  30  persons  attended, 
and  there  was  no  opposition  to  the  wtlder- 
iie«s  clnssiflcatlon. 

coMMrrm    bccommenoation 

The  Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee  favorably  recommends  and  urges 
early  passage  of  S.  3222. 


COMPENSATION  FOR  DISABLED 
VETERANS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
biU  <S.  3348)  to  amend  Utie  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  increase  the  rates  of  com- 
pensation for  disabled  veterans,  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Finance  with 
amendments,  on  page  3.  after  line  8. 
strike  out:  "(c)  The  increase  in  rates  of 
disability  compensation  made  by  subsec- 
tions (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section  shall 
become  effective  July  1, 1970." 

On  page  4,  after  line  9,  strike  out: 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  312  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "For" 
at  the  beginning  of  such  section  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "(a)  For";  and  by  adding 
a  new  subjection  as  foUovrs: 

"(b)  For  the  purposes  of  section  310  of  this 
title,  the  disability  of  any  veteran  of  a  war 
or  of  service  after  January  31,  19Sfi,  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  service-connected  for  a  period 
of  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  eighty  days 
during  his  active  military,  naval,  or  air  serv- 
ice such  veteran  (1)  was  held  as  a  prisoner 
of  war,  or  (2)  while  in  line  of  duty  was  force- 
ably  detained  or  interned  by  a  foreign  govern- 
ment or  power,  unless  tbe  Administrator  can 
show  by  clear  and  convincing  evidence  that 
such  disability  was  not  incurred  in  or  ag- 
gravated In  line  of  duty  by  such  veteran  while 
serving  In  the  active  military,  naval,  or  air 
service." 

And,  in  lieu  thereof,  insert: 

Sac.  3.  (a)  Section  312  of  UUe  SS,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"For"  at  tbe  beginning  of  such  section  and 
inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "(a)  For ';  and  by 
adding  the  foUowlng  new  subsections: 

"(b)  For  the  purposes  of  subsection  (c) 
of  this  section,  any  veteran  who,  while  serv- 
ing in  the  active  military,  naval,  or  air 
service,  was  held  as  a  prisoner  of  war  by 
the  Imperial  Japanese  Government  during 
Korea  during  the  Korean  conflict,  or  the 
World  War  n,  by  the  Government  of  North 
Government  of  North  Vietnam  or  the  Viet 
Cong  forces  during  the  Vietnam  era,  or  by 
their  respective  agents,  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  suffered  from  dietary  deficiencies,  forced 
labor,  or  inhumane  treatment  In  violation 
of  the  terms  of  the  Geneva  Convention  of 
July  27,  1929. 

"(c)  For  the  ptirpoaea  of  section  310  of  this 
title  and  subject  to  the  provisions  of  section 
313  of  this  title,  in  the  case  of  any  veteran 
who.  while  serving  in  the  active  military, 
naval,  or  air  service  and  while  held  aa  a 
prisoner  of  war  by  an  enemy  government  or 
ite  agents  during  World  War  n.  the  Korean 
conflict,  or  the  Vietnam  era,  suffered  from 
dietary  deflclcnclea.  forced  labor,  or  inhu- 
mane treatment  (In  violation  of  tbe  tenna 
of  the  Geneva  Convention  of  July  ST.  It99). 
the  disease  of — 

"(1)   Avitamlnoels, 
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Beriberi  (Including  berberl  heart  disease) , 

Chronic  dysentery, 

Helmlntbous  disease, 

iilalnutritlon  (including  optic  atrophy  as- 
sociated with  malnutrition) , 

PelUgra.  or 

Any  other  nutritional  deficiency, 
which  became  manifest  to  a  degree  of  10 
per  centum  or  more  after  such  service;  or 

"(2)  Psychosis  which  became  manifest  to 
a  degree  of  10  per  centum  or  more  within 
two  years  from  the  date  of  separation  from 
such  service; 

shall  be  considered  to  have  been  Incurred 
in  or  aggravated  by  such  service,  notwlth- 
sUndlng  that  there  Is  no  record  of  such 
disease  during  the  period  of  service." 

And  on  page  7.  after  line  5.  Insert  a  new 
section,  as  follows: 

Sac.  4.  The  first  two  sections  of  this  Act 
shall  become  effective  January  1.  1971. 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 
That  (a)  section  314  of  title  38.  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended — 

(I)  by  striking  out  "$23'*  m  subsection  (a) 
and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "$26": 

(3)  by  striking  out  "»43'*  in  subsection  (b) 
and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "»48": 

(3)  by  striking  out  "»65"  In  subsection  (c) 
and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "872"; 

(4)  by  striking  out  "$89"  In  subsection  (d) 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "$99"; 

(5)  by  striking  out  "$122"  in  subsection 

(e)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$135"; 

(6)  by  striking  out  "$147"  in  subsection 

(f )  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "$163"; 

(7)  by  striking  out  "$174"  In  subsection 

(g)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$193"; 

(8)  by  striking  out  "$201"  in  subsection 
(h)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$223"; 

(9)  by  striking  out  "$228"  in  subsection  (1) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$250"; 

(10)  by  striking  out  "$400"  In  subsection 
(J)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  Uiereof  "$450"; 

(II)  by  striking  out  "$6tC"  and  "$700"  in 
subsection  (k)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$550"  and  "$750".  respectively: 

(12)  by  striking  out  "$S00"  In  subsection 
(1)  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "$550": 

(13)  by  striking  out  "$550"  in  subsection 
(m)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$600"; 

(14)  by  striking  out  "$625"  in  subsection 
(n)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$675"; 

(15)  by  striking  out  "$700"  in  subsections 
(o)  and  (p)  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"$750";  and 

(16)  by  striking  out  "$450"  In  subsection 
(s)   and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "$500". 

(b)  The  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs 
may  adjust  administratively,  consistent  with 
the  increases  authorized  by  this  section,  the 
rates  of  dlsabUlty  compensation  payable  to 
persons  within  the  purview  of  section  10  of 
Public  Law  85-857  who  are  not  In  receipt  of 
compensation  payable  pursuant  to  chapter  11 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code. 

Sec.  2.  Section  316(1)  of  title  38.  United 
Statea  Code,  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$35"  in  subparagraph 

(A)  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "$28"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "$43"  in  subparagraph 

(B)  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "$48"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "$55'  in  subparagraph 

(C)  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "$61"; 

(4)  by  striking  out  "$6«"  and  "$13"  In  sub- 
paragraph (D)  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"$75"  and  "$14",  reepectlvely; 

(5)  by  striking  out  "$17"  In  subparagraph 
(B)   and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "$19"; 

(6)  by  striking  out  "$30 '  In  subparagraph 
(F)   and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "$33"; 

(7)  by  strUtlng  out  "$4S"  and  "$13"  In  sub- 
paragraph (G)  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"$48"  and  "$14",  respectively; 

(8)  by  striking  out  "$31"  In  subparagraph 
(H)  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "$33";  and 

(9)  by  striking  out  "$40"  In  subparagra^xh 
(I)   and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$44". 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  313  of  title  38.  United 


States  CJode.  is  amended  by  striking  out  "For" 
at  the  beginning  of  such  section  and  insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  "(a)  For";  and  by  adding 
the  f(dlowlng  new  subsections: 

"(b)  For  the  purposes  of  subsection  (c)  of 
this  section,  any  veteran  who.  while  serving 
In  the  active  military,  naval,  or  air  service, 
was  held  as  a  prisoner  of  war  by  the  Imperial 
Japanese  Government  during  World  War  n, 
by  the  Government  of  North  Korea  during 
the  Korean  conlUot,  or  the  Government  of 
North  Vietnam  or  the  Viet  Cong  forcee  dur- 
ing the  Vietnam  era,  or  by  their  respective 
agents,  shaU  be  deemed  to  have  suffered  from 
dietary  deflclencles.  forced  labor,  or  inhumane 
treatment  in  violation  of  the  terms  of  the 
Geneva  Convention  of  July  27,  1929. 

"(c)  For  the  purposes  of  section  310  of  this 
title  and  subject  to  the  provisions  of  section 
313  of  this  title,  in  the  case  of  any  veteran 
who.  whUe  serving  In  the  active  mlUtary. 
naval,  or  air  service  and  while  held  as  a 
prisoner  o*  war  by  an  enemy  government  or 
Its  agenu  during  World  War  II,  the  Korean 
confilct,  or  the  Vietnam  era,  suffered  from 
dietary  deficiencies,  forced  labor,  or  In- 
humane treatment  (In  violation  of  the  terms 
of  the  Geneva  Convention  of  July  27,  1929), 
the  disease  of — 
"(1)  AvltamlnoEls. 

Beriberi  (Including  beriberi  heart  disease). 
Chronic  dysentery, 
Helmlntbous  disease. 

Malnutrition  (including  optic  atrophy  as- 
sociated with  malnutrition) , 
Pellagra,  or 

Any  other  nutritional  deficiency, 
which  became  manifest  to  a  degree  of  10  per 
centum  or  more  after  such  service;  or 

"(2)  Psychoels  which  became  manifest  to 
a  degree  of  10  per  centum  or  more  within 
two  years  from  Uie  date  of  separation  frcxn 
such  service; 

shall  be  considered  to  have  been  Incurred  In 
or  aggravated  by  such  service,  notwithstand- 
ing that  there  Is  no  record  of  such  disease 
during  the  period  of  service." 

(b)  The  catchllne  of  section  312  of  such 
title  Is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 
"S  312.  Presumptions     relating     to     certain 

diseases  and  disabilities" 

(c)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  11  of  such  title  Is  amended  by 
striking  out 

"S  312.  Presumptions   relation   to   certain 
diseases." 
and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  the  follomrtng: 

"{ 312.  Presumptions  relating  to  certain 
diseases  and  dlsabUltles." 

Sec.  4.  The  first  two  sections  of  this  Act 
shall  become  effective  January  1,  1971. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  that  the  Senate  is  now  turning 
to  consideration  of  (S.  3348) ,  a  bill  to  In- 
crease compensation  payments  to  vet- 
erans whose  disability  is  related  to  their 
military  service. 

In  January,  I  had  the  privilege  of  In- 
troducing this  bill  with  the  cosponsor- 
ship  of  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
Senator  Cranston,  and  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare Committee,  Senator  Yarborough. 
On  March  18,  the  Subcommittee  on  Vet- 
erans' Legislation  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance  held  hearings  on  legislation  to 
improve  the  veterans'  disability  compen- 
sation program.  The  bill  received  the 
solid  support  of  every  veterans'  organiza- 
tion that  testified  before  the  subcommit- 
tee. The  bill  was  reported  unanimously 
by  both  the  Subcommittee  on  Veterans' 
Legislation  and  the  full  Finance  Com- 
mittee. 


When  I  Introduced  (S.  3348) ,  I  stated 
that  improvements  in  the  disability  com- 
pensation program  would  receive  the  top 
priority  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Vet- 
erans' Legislation  this  year.  I  am  pleased 
that  the  actions  of  the  subcommittee 
have  enabled  us  to  fulfill  this  commit- 
ment. I  would  like  to  compliment  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Finance,  Senator  Long,  for  his  role  in 
bringing  the  bill  up  for  action  in  the  full 
committee,  and  I  would  like  to  compli- 
ment Senator  Beknett.  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  subcommittee  for  his 
diligence  and  constructive  action  on  the 
bill.  I  would  also  like  to  thank  the  other 
members  of  the  subcommittee,  Senators 
Hartke,  RiBicoFF.  Miller,  and  Jordan  of 
Idaho  for  their  Interest  and  work  on  the 
bill. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  name  implies,  the 
purpose  of  compensation  payments  is  to 
compensate  the  veteran  for  the  average 
economic  loss  resulting  from  the  disease 
or  injury  sustained  during  his  military 
service.  Thus  compensation  payments 
are  based  not  on  need,  but  on  the  degree 
of  disability  of  the  veteran. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  is  cur- 
rently undertaking  an  intensive  study  to 
determine  whether  the  compensation 
payments  in  the  law  actually  reflect  the 
average  economic  loss  suffered  by  a  vet- 
eran as  a  result  of  his  disability.  Ilie 
VA  is  also  looking  into  the  question  of 
compensation  for  losses  or  impairments 
that  cannot  be  expressed  in  economic 
terms. 

Unfortunately,  the  results  of  this  study 
are  not  expected  until  1971.  The  Subcom- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Legislation  felt  that 
the  Congress  should  act  to  increase  com- 
pensation payments  this  year. 

Two  years  ago,  when  the  disability 
compensation  program  last  received  con- 
gressional review,  the  monthly  payment 
to  a  totally  disabled  veteran  was  in- 
creased to  $400.  At  that  time,  $400  rep- 
resented an  amount  equal  to  the  average 
after-tax  earnings  of  the  46  million  pro- 
duction workers  in  the  private  sector.  It 
was  sound  policy  to  choose  this  as  the 
basis  for  determining  the  average  eco- 
nomic loss  suffered  by  a  totally  disabled 
veteran.  The  bill  before  us  today  would 
increase  the  monthly  payment  to  the 
totally  disabled  from  $400  to  $450  effec- 
tive this  July.  This  amoimt  would  con- 
tinue the  congressional  policy,  estab- 
lished 2  years  ago,  of  linking  monthly 
payments  to  veterans  rated  100  percent 
disabled  to  an  objective  index  represent- 
ing the  veteran's  economic  loss. 

The  bill  would  also  increase  monthly 
payments  to  veterans  rated  at  10-  to  90- 
percent  disabled.  In  the  past,  compensa- 
tion payments  for  veterans  rated  less 
than  totally  disabled  have  been  increased 
only  by  amounts  representing  increases 
In  the  cost  of  living.  The  committee  bill, 
however,  incorporates  an  increase  for 
veterans  less  than  totally  disabled  which 
is  based  on  the  increase  that  has  taken 
place  in  earnings  since  the  present  com- 
pensation rates  were  set  by  law  in  Janu- 
ary 1969.  These  represent  a  larger  in- 
crease than  the  increase  In  the  cost  of 
living  that  has  taken  place  since  then, 
and  this  is  only  appropriate  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  veteran's  disabiUty  has 
limited  his  earning  capacity. 
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Under  present  law  an  allowance  Is  pro- 
Tided  for  the  dependents  of  veterans 
whose  disabUlty  is  rated  at  50  percent  or 
higher.  These  allowances  have  not  been 
increased  since  1965.  The  bill  Increases 
these  allowances  by  same  percentage  as 
the  increase  in  the  bill  for  the  veterans 
who  are  less  than  totally  disabled. 

The  final  provision  of  the  bill  relates 
to  veterans  who  were  prisoners  of  war 
and  who  suffered  from  dietary  deficien- 
cies, forced  labor,  or  inhumane  treat- 
ment. For  purposes  of  the  bill,  a  former 


prisoner  of  war  of  Japan,  Korea,  or  Viet- 
nam is  presumed  to  have  suffered  from 
dietary  deficiencies,  forced  labor,  or  in- 
humane treatment.  Because  these  pris- 
oners of  war  suffered  from  this  kind  of 
abuse.  It  is  sometimes  difficult  for  a  for- 
mer prisoner  of  war  to  establish,  some 
time  after  his  military  service,  that  cer- 
tain kinds  of  disabilities  or  aggravations 
of  a  previous  disability  are  related  to  his 
military  service.  The  committee  felt  that 
the  veteran  should  be  given  the  benefit 
of  the  doubt  in  such  cases  through  spe- 


cific statutory  languace.  Section  3  of  the 
bill  therefore  lists  certain  types  of  dis- 
abilities, and  presumes  their  service  con- 
nection if  they  are  siiffered  by  a  former 
prisoner  of  war. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  tables 
showing  compensation  Increases  and  in- 
creases in  dependents'  allowance  under 
thebiU. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


TABL£  1  -COMPARISON  OF  COMPtNSATIOH  RAIfS  UNO£R  PRtStNT  LAW  AND  UNDER  S.  33« 


NUBbWOt 

S  3341       »«twMS 


OMkiWy 


Prtsaal 


S  33a 


Number  ol 
iwltfant 


<•)   «•!•«  al  16  pttCMt la 

(b)  Ratad  It  20  pmcmL , 43 

(c)  Rated  il  30  ptrcMt K 

<d)  Rated  at  40  percML a 

<e>  tMMMSOpwMrt. m 

(I)    talad  at  to  H>«a«t M7 

(t)  Rated  at  70  perceirt 174 

<I)  Rated  at  W  pexaat 201 

(•>    MadalMpwnaL » 

(j)    Raledatteiai 410 

iMHt  ler  tetaraea  rawi»it  >a|aiiiiU  aadar  (a)  la  0) 
abwe SOD 

(D  AaaiaaMl  leas  ar  Ion  <(  uu  o«  botti  kawis.  batb  taet,  1 
toat  and  I  band.  Mmdnen  m  tMlti  ayes  (S/200  visMi 
actHly  ar  laasX  pafaaaalhr  bedriddan,  m  aa  balpteaa 
aa  I*  raanre  reiaiar  aid  aad  anaadaaea SOD 

(ai)  AnalaiMcai  leas  arlaai  ol  use  o(  2  axtremrtiei  w  as  to  pce- 
«aa(  aataral  a»«>  er  kaae  aetiea  witb  piealbaaia  ai 
ptaea^  Had  ■  beSi  ayes,  raadanai  veteraa  a*  balplaaa 
as  la  raoeire  reaular  atd  and  altaadaoca SM 

M  AaalaaHcal  less  or  2  txttomrties  »  naer  shovWer  or  hip 
m  la  prwreet  use  ft  prosthesis,  aaalomical  less  of  beta 
•m- «25 


TABtE  2.-M0NTHLY  DCPtNOCfrTS'  ALLOWANCE  (FOR 
OCPfWfNTS  Of  VtTtRANS  RATIO  50  TO  lOO  PtRCtNT 
mSABlEO) 

Present 

law        S.  33a 


»  «• 

Wife  and  1  child 43  a 

Wife  and  2  ch  drea. S&  (I 

Wife  and  3  chiktrea U  7S 

latbiOliiiilcSiM. 13  14 

Ma  Mia,  1  cbiU 17  IS 

Nevili.  2dMldraa 30  33 

Neinla.3(biMi«iL 43  a 

Eaak  addrtiaaal  cfedd 13  14 

MaOMf  er  talbat  aacft 21  23 

Taslb  3. — Dependent*  reeeivlng  mllowmnce*  4U 
o/  June  30, 1»€$ 

WlT«« 390,566 

CbUdran 482,9917 

liothcn    16,409 

F»tb«n S,TM 

Ttotal 773.100 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Yai- 
BoaoucH)  Is  necessarily  absent  today; 
however,  he  has  a  longstanding  Interest 
In  Increasing  veterans'  disability  com- 
pensation and  S.  3348.  and  has  a  state- 
ment on  this  pending  bill.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  Senator  Yauokough's 
statement  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 

RCCORD. 

There  being  no  objection  the  state- 
ment by  Senator  YAaaoROVCH  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Mr.  TAiaoaooGH.  Mr.  Prasldent,  today  w« 
have  before  us  a  bUi  of  pantmount  impor- 
tance to  o\ir  many  veterana  who  suffer  from 
dlsabiUttea  they  tibUinea  In  the  military 
service  of  the  United  States.  The  present 
compenaatlon  laws  are  supposed  to  compen- 
sate a  tlf  hleit  veteran  for  the  economic 
loss  be  ineun  ■•  a  lesalt  of  his  semce-con- 
nccted  dlaaMUty.  Unfortunately,  the  com- 
pensation rates  provided  in  the  present  law 
(all  far  below  the  average  economic  loss  most 
disabled  veterans  have  stiffered.  8.  8348,  re- 


S2S 

ni22S 

a 

320.  M 

n 

27S.964 

« 

1C8.24S 

I3S 

101220 

1S3 

102.120 

1S3 

(0.(M 

223 

32.042 

2M 

I0.t40 

4M 

KKS 

uo 
no 

too 

t7S 


7.439 


5.2S9 


1.2M 


Limit  far  veteiaas  racenint  payments  under  (I)  to  (n) 
above       

(u)  Disability  uodei  cooditioas  enlitlinf  veteran  to  2  or  mere  al 
the  f>ln  piovided  in  (1)  )hrou|h  (n),  no  condition  bein| 
contideted  twice  rn  the  deteiminjlion.  oi  total  deafness 
in  combMatuM  with  total  blindness  (,b  200  visual  acuity 
or  less) 

(p)  It  disabilities  oxcsad  isqeiiemenis  of  any  rales  presciibed, 
Administrator  of  VA  may  allow  nest  hifher  lale  or  aa 
intermediate  rale.  b«(  in  no  case  may  compensatioa 
eaceed 

(i)  U  veteran  aiibtled  te  compeasation  under  (o)  er  to  tbe' 
aiaiiniuni  rate  undei  (p>.  and  is  in  need  of  refular  aM 
and  attendance,  he  shall  receive  a  special  allowance  al 
the  aoMunt  mdicaled  at  right  lor  aid  and  attendance  in 
additiea  Is  edutever  he  is  receivini  under  (o)  or  (p) 

(s)  Disability  rale  as  total,  plus  additional  doabiMy  inde- 
pendenlty  ratable  si  tO  percent  or  ever,  at  pamaaaaMy 
bevsebeand ...-. . .. 

Total  numbci  e<  cases  aflKtsd  


1700  ;7S0 


700  7S0 


700  7S8, 


300 

300          t.03S 

4S0 

SOO          t.t70 

.......  2,WI.7W 

prseents  a  major  step  toward  curing  this  In- 
jiistlee. 

This  blU  would  Increase  the  monthly 
compeiuaUon  payments  for  totally  tUsabled 
veterans  from  $400  to  $450.  It  would  Increase 
by  11  percent  tbe  compensations  payments 
to  veterans  whose  disability  was  less,  than 
total,  and  also  provide  an  1 1  percent  Increase 
in  aUowances  to  dependents  of  veterans 
with  50  percent  or  more  disability. 

In  addition  to  these  Important  Increases 
In  compensation,  the  bill  creates  a  special 
presumption  that  certain  diseases,  resulting 
from  dietary  deficiencies  and  Inhumane 
treatment,  suffered  by  former  prisoners  of 
war  are  service  connected.  This  presamption 
will  ease  greatly  the  burden  that  many  for- 
mer prisoners  of  war  have  In  establishing  tbe 
source  at  their  dlsabtlltes. 

In  summary,  8.  3348  Is  a  sound  and  hu- 
mane measui^.  I  am  proud  to  l>e  a  co-spon- 
sor of  It.  I  conunend  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  OeorgUt.  Senator  Talmadge.  and 
the  other  <llstlng\Ushed  members  of  the 
Finance  Committee  for  the  work  on  thls- 
stgnlAcant  bill.  I  urge  aU  of  my  colleagues 
to  give  tbelr  full  support  to  this  bUL 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  fin 
the  RBCoao  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-784) ,  explaining  the  ptirposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

asMxasi.  sTATuunrr 

By  law,  compensation  Is  paid  to  veterans 
who  suffer  dlsahllng  conditions  aa  a  result  of 
military  service.  As  the  name  ImpUes,  the 
purpoee  of  the  payments  is  to  compensate  the 
veteran  for  the  average  economic  loss  re- 
snltlxtg  from  the  illssess  or  Injury  sustained 
durtng  his  military  ssrvlee.  Thus  eompenaa- 
tlon  payments  arc  baaed  not  on  need,  but  on 
the  degree  of  tUsablllty  of  the  veteran.  Under 
present  law.  monthly  compensation  rates  for 
disabilities  Incurred  In  time  of  war  range 


from  823  for  veterans  with  a  lO-pcrcent  dis- 
abling condition  to  MOO  for  totally  disabled 
veterans,  with  higher  rates  provldeid  for  cer- 
tain very  serious  dlaablllUcs.  Veterans  whose 
disabilities  were  Incurred  during  peacetime 
receive  compensation  payments  at  80  percent 
of  the  wartime  rate. 

In  1888,  when  legislation  to  Improve  the 
disability  compenaatlon  program  waa  last 
considered,  the  Veterans'  Administration  told 
the  committee  that  they  were  then  under- 
taking an  extensive  study  to  determine 
whether  the  compensation  payments  in  tbe 
law  actually  reflect  tbe  average  economic 
loss  suffered  by  a  veteran  as  a  result  of  his 
dlsablUty.  They  stated  that  they  Intended 
also  to  look  Into  the  question  of  compen- 
sation for  losses  or  Impairments  that  cannot 
be  expressed  In  economic  terms.  Unfortu- 
nately, no  Infoimatlon  Is  yet  available  from 
this  study. 

tNCaCASS   IN   COMPCNSATIOie   PATIRNTS   TO 
TOTAIXT    DISABLKD    VKTXXANS 

Although  compensation  payments  are  not 
based  on  need,  an  earlier  study  conducted  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration  showed  that 
four-fifths  of  the  totally  disabled  veterans 
have  no  earnings  whatever,  and  that  those 
who  do  work  have  only  very  small  earnings. 

In  1968.  the  Congress  adopted  the  policy 
of  setting  the  monthly  rate  of  compensation 
to  a  totally  disabled  veteran  at  8400,  an 
anaount  equal  to  the  average  after-tax  earn- 
ings of  the  40  million  production  workers  In 
the  private  sector. 

The  comnUttee  bill  would  follow  this  same 
policy  In  increasing  the  monthly  benefit  to 
8450.  The  committee  feels  that  it  Is  appro- 
priate to  link  compensation  payments  to  the 
totally  disabled  to  such  a  standard  which 
represents  the  average  economle  loss  suf- 
fered by  a  veteran. 

tNcmxABs    n«    coMPUfsanoif    patmxnts    to 
wrsEAifs  wBoes  msabiutt  »  Lsas  than 

TOTAL 

The  committee  will  be  Interested  In  the  re- 
sults of  the  Veterans'  Administration  evalua- 
tion of  the  dls«U>lllty  compensation.  However, 
In  light  of  cost  and  eamlnga  Incrsawes  since 
January  1069,  when  the  payment  levels  In 
present  law  were  set,  the  committee  feels 
that  the  Nation's  disabled  veterans  should 
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not  have  to  wait  until  the  study  Is  completed 
before  compensation  Is  adjusted  to  reflect 
these  Increases. 

The  committee  bill  accordingly  provltlee 
about    an  11 -percent  Increase  in  compensa- 


tion payments  to  veterans  less  than  totally 
disabled.  This  percentage  will  reflect  the  In- 
crease which  has  taken  pliice  in  average 
earnings  since  January  1969.  Tme  committee 
feels  that  this  Is  appropriate  In  view  of  the 


fact  that  the  veteran's  disability  has  limited 
his  earning  capacity. 

Compensation  rates  under  present  law.  the 
committee  bill,  and  the  numbers  of  disabled 
veterans  affected  are  shown  In  table  1. 


Disability. 


(a)  Rated  at  10  peicanl. 

(b)  Rated  at  20  percent. 

(c)  Rated  at  30  percent. 

(d)  Rated  at  40  percent. 

(e)  Rated  at »  perceal. 
(I)  Rated  at  to  percent 
(1)  Rated  at  70  percent 
(h)  Rated  at  10  peitaat 
(i)  -  - 
(1) 


TABLE  l.-CORIPARISON  OF  COIRPENSATION  RATES  UNDER  PRESENT  LAW  AND  UNDER  S.  33a 


Present 
law 


Number  oi 
S.  33tt      veterans 


Rated  at  90  percent 

Rated  at  total i:—y-iC-^Yi- 

Limit  lor  veterans  raceivint  payments  under  (a)  te  U) 

(I)  Analomicai  less  or  ion  ol  us*  of  Mh  tiawh,  Mb  laat. 
1  loot  and  I  hand,  blindness  in  both  eyes  (5.'200  visual 
acurty  or  less),  permanently  bedridden  or  so  belpless 
ss  to  require  refular  aid  and  attendance. 

(m)Anatomical  loss  or  loss  ot  use  el  2  eitremities  so  as  to  pre- 
vent naluial  elbo»»  or  knee  action  vnith  prosthesis  in 
place,  blind  in  both  eyes,  rendering  veteran  so  helpless 
as  to  require  regular  aid  and  attendance 


(23 

»25 

43 

48 

85 

72 

89 

99 

122 

135 

147 

Its 

174 

193 

no 

223 

» 

250 

408 

450 

500 


500 


550 


550 


550 


600 


816,226 

320,096 

275,964 

168,  245 

106,220 

102,920 

60.666 

32.042 

10.640 

94,825 


7.439 


5,299 


Disability 


Present 

law 


Number  of 
S.  3348      veterans 


(n)  Anatomical  loss  ot  2  extremities  so  near  shoulder  or  hip  as 

to  prevent  use  of  prosthesis,  anatomical  loss  of  both  eyes. 

Limit  tor  veterans  rece  rving  payments  under  (I)  to  (n)  above. 

(o)  Disability  under  conditions  entitling  veteran  to  2  or  more 
ef  the  rates  provided  in  (I)  through  (n),  no  condition 
being  considered  twice  in  the  determination,  or  total 
deafness  in  combination  willi  total  blindness  <5,700 
visual  acuity  or  less) 

(p)  II  disabilities  exceed  requirements  ol  any  rates  prescribed. 
Administrator  of  VA  may  allow  next  higher  rate  or  an 
intonnadiaM  rate,  but  in  no  case  may  compensation 

exceed - - 

II  veteran  entitled  to  csmpensatioii  under  (o)  or  to  the 


(r) 


(s) 


maximum  rate  under  (p).  and  is  in  need  of  regular  aid 
and  attendance,  he  shall  receive  a  special  allowance  oi 
the  anwunt  iadieatad  at  right  tor  aid  and  attoadanea  to 
additiea  to  whatover  ha  is  receiving  under  (o)  or  (p). . . . 
Disability  rated  as  total,  plus  additional  disability  inde- 
pendently ratable  at  tO  percent  or  over,  or  permanently 
housebound 

ToUl  numbat  si  cases  affected 2,01t,74t 


J62S 
700 

1675 
758.. 

1,258 

700 

750  .. 

700 

750  .. 

300 

300 

8,035 

450 

500 

6.870 

INCBZASE  IN  Monthly  DspsNBBNTa' 

AlXOWANCXS 

Under  present  law.  allowances  are  provided 
to  dependents  of  veterans  who  are  rated  50 
peroent  or  more  disabled.  The  committee  blU 
would  Increase  these  by  about  11  percent, 
as  shown  In  table  2  below. 

TABLE  2 -MONTHLY  DEPENDENTS'  ALLOWANCES  (FOR 
DEPENDENTS  OF  VETERANS  RATED  50-100  PERCENT 
DISABLED) 


Present 

law 

S.3348 

Wife,  no  children 

Wile  aad  i  cbMd 

SS 

88 
» 
17 
38 
43 
.      13 
» 

'S 

Wile  aad  2  children     

61 

Wife  and  3children 

75 

Each  additional  child 

14 

NowifelcbiW      

19 

No  eife.  2chiidrea..... 

33 

N«  aife.  3  chiidrea 

a 

Each  additional  child 

14 

Mother  ar  lather,  each 

23 

Tablb   3. — ^Depeiuleata  receiving  aUowances 
MM  of  June  30,1969 

Wives - 290,665 

ChUdren 462,397 

Mothsrs - 16,403 

Father* — -      '•''46 

Total    ~ T72, 100 

Section  3  of  the  conunittee  bill  contains  a 
special  provision  related  to  former  prisoners 
ol  war.  Becaiise  of  the  conditions  of  their 
ci4>tlvlty  and  the  kinds  of  long-range  harm 
that  may  have  been  caused.  It  Is  sometimes 
difficult  for  a  fonner  prisoner  of  war  to  es- 
tablish, sotne  time  after  the  completion  of 


his  military  service,  that  a  disabUlty  or  the 
aggravation  of  a  previous  disability  Is  related 
to  his  mlllttury  service. 

In  testimony  before  the  committee.  Mr. 
Olney  B.  Owen,  Chief  Benefits  Director  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  stated: 

Our  regulations  also  attempt  to  treat  for- 
mer prisoners  of  war  liberally.  Physical  ex- 
aminations are  particularly  thorough,  search- 
ing for  dlsabiuties  common  to  prisoners  of 
war  even  when  they  are  not  complained  of. 
and  we  assign  great  weight  to  imprisonment 
under  unsanitary  conditions  and  to  food  dep- 
rivation In  connection  with  gastrointestinal 
diseases. 

All  of  these  considerations  permit  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  to  reach  an  equitable 
decision  on  the  basis  of  the  facts  of  each 
individual  ease,  with  any  reasonable  doubts 
being  resolved  In  favor  of  the  former  prisoner 
of  war. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  believes  that 
special  oonalderatlon  should  be  given  to 
former  prisoners  of  war  and  strives  to  assure 
that  they  will  receive  compensation  and 
other  benefits  in  full  measure  under  existing 
law. 

The  committee  commends  the  Veterans' 
Administration  for  Its  policies  and  procedures 
under  the  law,  but  feels  that  there  is  justi- 
fication for  modifying  the  statute  itself  to 
establish  a  presimiptlon  of  service  connec- 
tion in  certain  cases. 

The  provision  of  the  conunittee  bill  con- 
cerns former  prisoners  of  w«*  who  stxffered 
from  dietary  deficiencies,  forced  labor,  or  In- 
humane treatment.  The  bill  considers  any 
veteran  who  was  a  prisoner  of  war  of  Japan 
during  World  War  n.  North  Korean  during 
the  Korean  conflict,  or  North  Vietnam  or  the 

TABLE  4.-C0ST  OF  COMPENSATION  INCREASE  IN  S.  3348 


Vtetcong  during  the  Vietnam  era,  to  have 
suffered  from  dietary  defldencles,  forced 
labor,  or  Inhumane  treatment. 

Under  the  bill,  the  following  diseases 
would  be  iHesumed  to  be  service  oMinected 
if  stiffered  by  a  former  prisoner  of  war  who 
meets  the  criteria  discussed  above: 

Avltamlnoels. 

Beriberi  (Including  l>erlberl  heart  disease) . 

Chronic  dysentery. 

Helmlnthous  "disease. 

Malnutrition  (Including  optic  atrophy  as- 
sociated with  malnutrition) . 

Pellagra. 

Any  other  nutritional  deficiency. 

Under  present  law,  a  psychosis  which  be- 
came manifest  within  1  year  erf  a  veteran's 
separation  from  military  swvlce  Is  pres\mied 
to  be  service  connected.  The  bill  extends  this 
period  of  presumption  of  service  connection 
&om  1  to  2  years  In  the  case  of  former 
prisoners  of  war  who  suffered  from  dietary 
deficiencies,  forced  labor,  or  inhumane  treat- 
ment. 

COST  OP  THs  mx 

Tlie    Veterans'    Administration    estimates 
that  the  bill  will  cost  an   addiUonal  8229 
million  In  Its  first  fuU  year,  as  shown  below : 
(AddiUonal  Ist  year  cost  In  millions] 

1.  850    increase    for     totaUy    disabled 

vetmrans •''' 

2.  11  pocent  Increase  for  veterans  rated 

less  than  totaUy  disabled... 142 

3.  11    percent   increase   In  dependents' 

allowance *5 

Total  M» 

The  detail  <tf  the  cost  estimate  on  the  com- 
pensation Increase  is  shown  <»  table  4. 


Casaa  at  wartinie  latos 


Cams  of  peaeetime  rates 


Degree  of  disabHtty  er 

para|rapbelsac314  Cases 

Less  than  toUlly  I 

disaUed:  I 

10  percent 7«,847 

20  percent 282,805 

30  percent 2Sl.tl9 

40  percent 156,545 

50  percent 98.520 

60patceRl 84.680 

70  percent S5.636 

tOperceat S.962 

90pereaat 10.040 

SubtoW 1.731,654 


RatoincTaase 


Ratoincrsaaa 


Present   Pioposad     Monthly      Aanaal 


Addittonal 
anneal  cast 


Cases      Pietent   Prapaaad     Monthly      Annual 


■   Additioaal 
annual  cost 


Tebl  addi- 

ttoaal  aanaal 

Totol  cases    1st  year  oast 


$23 
43 
65 
89 

122 
147 
174 
201 
22S 


72 
89 

U5 
lt3 
193 
223 
2S0 


1 
7 

10 
13 
16 
19 
22 
24 


CO 
84 

120 
156 
192 
228 
264 
288 


$17,804,328 
17.SC8.300 
21. 135;  996 
18,785,400 
15.969,120 
18. 178. 560 
12,685.008 
7,909,968 
2,891,520 


74,379 

27,291 

24,345 

11,700 

7,700 

8,240 

5,030 

2,080 

600 


$18 
34 
52 
71 
98 
118 
138 
161 
181 


320 
38 
58 

79 
108 
130 
154 
178 
200 


32 
4 
6 
8 

10 
12 
15 
17 
18 


m 

48 

72 
96 

120 
144 
180 
204 
228 


31,785.096 

1.309.968 

1,782,840 

1,123.200 

824,000 

1,186.580 

905,400 

424,320 

131.800 


816.226 

320.096 

Z75.964 

168.245 

10Ck220 

102,920 

CO,  866 

32.042 

18,640 


$19,589,424 
18,878.268 
22,888,836 
19,988.600 
16.293.120 
19,365,120 
13.590.408 
8334,288 
3,028.320 


132,328,200 


ISl  3J5 9.5«.384     1.893.019    141.876,384 


-82«— part 
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CaMi  al  MriMM  rata 

Cas«s  ol  ptacatMM  raits 

ToUlcasos 

Dtvf  at  ifMttt  AT 
paraiMpk  •(  MC  3l4 

CaMS~ 

■MiM 

aMM 

AMiliaMi 
annvalcMl 

(^fm 

KtttMCrMM 

Additional 
annual  cost 

Total  addi- 
tional annua 
1st  yaar  cost 

PiMWl 

Preposad 

MoflUilv 

Annual 

PlMMl    Propettd 

Monthly 

Annual 

Total  disabM: 

lOOpcrcMt 

(I) 

(Kl) 

(N) 

(») 

(S) 

S2.7IS 
6.(62 

*.m 

1.149 
(.71S 
(.070 

»«oo 

MO 
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KTFKCnVX    DATB 

The  Increase  in  compenaaUon  pay  menu 
and  dependenu'  allowance*  becomes  effective 
January  1.  1971. 


DEFINING  THE  TERM  "CHILD"  FOR 
THE  PURPOSES  OF  TITLE  38, 
UNITED  STATES  CODE 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
blU  (H.R.  10106)  to  revise  the  deflnlUon 
of  a  "child"  for  purposes  of  veterans' 
benefits  provided  by  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  recognize  an  adopted 
Child  as  a  dependent  from  the  date  cf 
issuance  of  an  interlocutory  decree  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Finance  with  amendments  on  page  2. 
after  Une  2.  insert  a  new  section,  as 
follows : 

Sac.  2.  Section  413  of  tlUe  M.  United  SUtes 
Code.  U  amended  to  read  aa  follows: 
"f  413.  Dependency  and  Indemnity  compen- 
sation to  children 

"Whenever  there  Is  no  widow  of  a  deceased 
veteran  entitled  to  dependency  and  indem- 
nity compensation,  dependency  and  indem- 
nity cempensation  shall  be  paid  in  equal 
ahares  to  the  ehUdren  of  the  deceased  veteran 
at  the  following  monthly  rataa: 

"(1)  One  child,  t88. 

"(3)  Two  children.  (137. 

"(3)  Three  children.  tl64. 

"(4)  More  than  three  children.  •194.  plus 
$32  for  each  child  in  excess  of  three." 

After  line  16,  Insert  a  new  section,  as 
follows: 

Sac.  3.  (a)  Subaection  (a)  of  secUon  414  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code.  U  amended  by 
striking  out  "$39"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "»3a ". 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  414  of  such 
title  is  amended  by  striking  out  "(80"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "(88". 

(c)  Subsection  (ci  of  section  414  of  such 
title  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Xl"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(45". 

At  the  top  of  page  3,  insert  a  new 
section,  as  follows: 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
417(a)  of  UUe  38.  United  SUtes  Code,  U 
amended  by  inserting  "(1)"  immediately 
after  "unless",  and  by  striking  out  the  peri- 
od at  the  end  of  such  sentence  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  a  comma  and  the  follow- 
ing: "or  (3)  the  total  amount  paid  to  the 
widow,  children,  or  parenU  of  such  veteran 
under  any  such  policy  is  equal  to  or  exceeds 
the  face  value  of  the  policy  and  such 
amount  paid  when  added  to  any  amounU 
paid  as  death  compensation  is  equal  to  or 
leas  than  the  total  amount  which  would 
have  been  payable  in  dependency  and  in- 
demnity compensation  following  the  death 
of  such  veteran  if  such  widow,  children,  or 
parenu  had  been  eligible  for  such  compen- 
sation upon  the  death  of  such  veteran.  Any 
person  receiving  death  compensation  at  the 


time  he  becomes  eligible  for  dependency  and 
Indemnity  compensation  pursuant  to  clause 
(3)  of  the  preceding  sentence  shall  continue 
to  receive  such  death  compensation  unless 
he  makes  application  to  the  Administrator 
to  be  paid  dependency  and  indemnity  com- 
pensation. An  election  by  such  person  to 
receive  dependency  and  indemnity  com- 
pensation shall  be  final.". 

(b)  The  last  sentence  of  section  417(a) 
of  such  title  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"preceding  sentence"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "first  sentence". 

(c)  No  dependency  and  indemnity  com- 
pensation shall  be  payable  to  any  person  by 
virtue  of  the  amendmenu  made  by  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  for  any  person 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 

And  on  page  4.  after  line  2,  Insert  a 
new  section,  as  follows: 

Sac.  6.  The  amendmenu  made  by  sections 
3  and  3  of  this  Act  shall  l>ecome  effective  on 
the  flxst  day  of  the  second  calendar  month 
following  the  month  In  which  this  Act  U 
enacted. 

Mr.  TALMADGE  Mr.  President,  the 
House  version  of  H.R.  10106  would  revise 
the  definition  of  the  term  "child"  for 
veterans'  benefit  purposes.  Under  pres- 
ent law,  an  adopted  child  is  only  consid- 
ered legally  adopted  and  thus  eligible  for 
veterans'  benefit  purposes  when  the  de- 
cree of  adoption  has  become  final.  H.R. 
10106  would  provide  that  the  child  be 
coivsidered  legally  adopted  at  the  time 
the  interlocutory  decree  Is  Issued.  This 
would  permit  the  payment  of  compensa- 
tion, pensions  or  education  benefits  In 
these  cases  before  a  final  decree  of  adop- 
tion is  issued. 

The  committee  bill  does  not  change  the 
text  of  the  House  bill.  However,  the  com- 
mittee did  add  an  amendment  with  two 
provisions. 

First,  the  committee  bill  would  Increase 
by  10  percent  monthly  dependency  and 
Indemnity  compensation  payments  to 
children  where  there  is  no  widow  entitled 
to  receive  these  benefits,  and  to  certain 
other  children  age  18  and  over  specified 
in  the  law. 

Second,  the  committee  amendment 
would  extend  dependency  and  indemnity 
compensation  eligibility  to  certain  wid- 
ows now  ineligible  because  their  husbands 
were  insured  under  National  Service  Life 
Insurance  on  a  premium-free  basis. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  table  be  inserted  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point  showing  the  increases 
In  dependency  and  indemnity  compensa- 
tion benefits  under  the  committee 
amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RKcoao,  as 
follows: 


COMMITTEE  AMENDMENT  TO  H  R    1010( 

INCREASE  IN  DEPENDENCY  AND  INDEMNITY  COMPENSA- 
TION BENEPITS  TO  CHILDREN  WHERE  NO  WIDOW  IS 
ENTITLED  AND  IN  CERTAIN  SPECIFIED  CASES 
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The  amendments  were  considered  and 
agreed  to  en  bloc. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 

An  Act  to  amend  title  38.  United  SUtes 
Code,  to  revise  the  definition  of  the  term 
"child"  to  recognize  an  adopted  child  of  a 
veteran  as  a  dependent  from  the  date  of  is- 
suance of  an  interlocutory  decree,  to  Increase 
the  rates  of  dependency  and  Indemnity  com- 
pensation payable  to  dependent  children  of 
deceased  veterans,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  RxcoKo  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-785>.  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

DarunTiON  of  CtOLO 

Tlie  current  definition  of  a  child  In  title 
38.  United  States  Code,  In  essence  provides 
that  an  adopted  child  Is  only  legally  adopted 
When  the  decree  of  adoption  has  l>ecome 
final.  The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  amend 
the  law  to  provide  that  the  child  shall  be 
considered  legally  adopted  at  the  time  of  the 
Issuance  of  the  interlocutory  decree  and  shall 
continue  to  be  so  considered  unless  such 
decree  Is  rescinded.  This  would  permit,  in 
cases  where  warranted,  the  payment  of  com- 
pensation, pension,  or  education  beneflU 
prior  to  the  Issuance  of  the  final  decree  of 
adoption. 

iNCaXASa      IN      DXPE|<DCNCT      AND      iNOEMNrrT 

Compensation  Patments  fob  CmLoaxN 
Benefits  when  no  iddoio  it  entitled. — The 
original  I9b6  legislation  establishing  the  de- 
pendency and  Indemnity  compensation  pro- 
gram provided  specified  amounU  of  DIC  pay- 
menU  to  children  when  no  widow  was  en- 
titled. These  amounU  were  set  at  870  for 
one  child.  $100  for  two  children,  8130  for 
ttiree  children,  and  $35  for  each  addlUonal 
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child.  In  1987,  the  amounts  were  set  at  their 
present  levels  of  $80  for  one  child,  $115  for 
two  children.  $149  for  three  children,  and 
$29  for  each  additional  child.  About  44,000 
children  receive  these  beneflte  today. 

The  committee  amendment  provides  a  10- 
percent  increase  In  these  benefits,  as  shown 
in  table  1. 

Benefits  to  certain  children  18  and  over. — 
The  original  1»6«  legislation  also  specified 
DIC  amounU  payable  In  certain  cases.  A 
child  over  age  18  who  became  permanently 
Incapable  of  selp-support  before  reaching  age 
18  was  entitled  to  $25  additional  DIC  11  there 
was  no  widow  entitled,  and  $70  additional 
DIC  If  there  was  a  widow  receiving  DIC.  A 
child  between  18  and  21  (now  23)  who  was 
a  student  was  entitled  to  an  additional  $36 
m  monthly  DIC  If  there  was  a  widow  en- 
titled. 

These  amounU  were  set  In  1967  at  $39. 
$80.  and  $41,  respectively,  the  levels  under 
present  law.  More  than  6.000  children  18  and 
over  receive  beneflU  under  this  section  of 
the  law.  The  committee  amendment  provides 
a  10-percent  Increase  In  these  benefits,  as 
shown  In  table  1. 

TABLE  1- DEPENDENCY  AND  INDEMNITY  COMPENSATION 
BENEFITS  TO  CHILDREN  WHERE  NO  WIDOW  IS  ENTITLED 
AND  IN  CERTAIN  SPECIFIED  CASES 
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nTKXDIMC  DEPENBENCT  AND  INDEMNITT  COM- 
PENSATION TO  CEETAIN  SURVTWOaS  OF 
VETXEAMS  WHO  WEEB  INSWEED  UNDEE  COV- 
EXNMXNT  LIFE  INSURANCE  ON  A  PEEMnJM- 
FE^   BASIS 

Before  the  dependency  and  Indemnity 
compensaUon  was  established  In  1956,  two 
major  types  of  beneflU  were  offered  the  sur- 
vivors of  deceased  servicemen:  monthly 
death  compensation  paymente,  and  a  $10,000 
gratuitous  Indemnity.  The  death  compen- 
sation paymenU  were  small  monthly  pay- 
menU,  with  the  same  amount  payable  to 
all  widows  whose  husbands  were  kUled  In 
wartime  service.  The  $10,000  gratuitous  in- 
demnity bad  been  authorized  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Korean  war  as  a  free  equivalent 
to  the  $10,000  National  Service  Life  Insur- 
ance that  had  been  offered  to  servicemen 
during  World  War  n.  Those  servicemen  who 
■tUl  had  National  Service  Life  Insurance  (or 
pr»-World  War  n  Uj8.  Oovemment  life  In- 
surance) at  the  beginning  of  the  Korean 
war  were  given  the  choice  of  either  dropping 
their  Nattonal  Service  Ufe  Instirance  In 
order  to  receive  the  $10,000  gratuitous  In- 
demnity, or  continuing  the  National  Service 
Life  Insurance  with  the  premiums  waived — 
In  effect,  receiving  $10,000  In  gratuitous  lUe 
Insurance.  The  same  choice  applied  to  hold- 
ers of  U.S.  Oovemment  life  Insurance. 

When  the  Congress  In  1956  levlaed  the 
■urvlvor  benefit  program,  the  $10,000  m- 
demnlty  was  eliminated,  and  In  lU  stead  the 
new  program  of  dependency  and  Indemnity 
compensation  was  established,  with  much 
more  generous  monthly  paymenU  to  widows 
than  hod  been  provided  under  death  com- 
pensation. 

While  the  $10,000  gratuitous  indemnity 
was  eliminated  from  the  law,  however,  the 
Veterans'  Administration  ruled  that  they 
had  a  contractual  obligation  to  continue 
National  Service  Life  Insurance  on  a  pre- 
mium-free basis  to  those  servicemen  who 
had  secured  the  waiver  prior  to  the  new 
law.  In  the  light  of  this  ruling,  the  Con- 


giess  decided  to  deny  monthly  dependency 
and  Indemnity  compensation  paymenU  to 
survivors  receiving  paymenU  under  National 
Service  Life  Insurance  that  bad  been  con- 
tinued In  force  on  a  premium-free  basis. 
These  survivors  were  and  still  are  permitted 
to  receive  only  the  lower  monthly  death 
compensation  paymenU,  which  have  not 
been  increased  in  15  years.  In  view  of  this 
provision,  a  great  effort  was  made  to  en- 
courage as  many  servicemen  as  possible  to 
resume  payment  of  premiums  for  their  Na- 
tional Service  Life  Insurance  rather  than 
having  it  continued  free,  so  that  their  wid- 
ows would  be  eligible  for  the  much  more 
adequate  monthly  dependency  and  indem- 
nity compensation  paymente.  It  is  a  tribute 
to  that  effort  that  although  many  service- 
men still  hold  Natlonsl  Service  Life  Insur- 
ance, almost  all  of  them  pay  premiums  to 
Insure  that  their  survivors  will  be  eligible 
for  dependency  and  indemnity  compensa- 
tion. About  165,000  widows  are  receiving  de- 
pendency and  Indemnity  compensation  to- 
day; however,  because  of  the  prohibition 
in  the  law  Just  described,  some  2,800  widows 
are  barred  from  receiving  dependency  and  In- 
demnity compensation. 

The  committee  amendment  would  end 
this  situation  which  forever  denies  depend- 
ency and  Indemnity  compensation  to  a 
widow  who  received  a  $10,000  gratuitous  In- 
surance benefit  upon  her  husband's  death. 
Under  section  4  of  the  bill  as  reported,  the 
Veterans'  Administration  would  compute 
the  total  amount  of  dependency  and  In- 
demnity compensation  which  would  have 
been  payable  to  the  deceased's  survivors 
had  they  been  eligible  to  receive  it.  When 
the  total  amount  of  Insurance  benefite  and 
death  compensation  actually  paid  the  sur- 
vivors equals  or  la  less  than  the  DIC  they 
would  have  received  had  they  been  eligible, 
the  survivors  would  be  eligible  to  apply  for 
dependency  and  indemnity  compensation. 
The  Veterans'  Administration  estimates  that 
about  700  widows  would  now  be  eligible  to 
receive  dependency  and  indemnity  compen- 
sation imder  this  proposal. 

This  provision  would  be  fair  to  these 
widows  who  have  been  limited  to  receiving 
death  compensation,  and  it  would  be  fair  to 
the  many  servicemen  who  have  wisely 
chosen  to  pay  for  their  National  Service  LUe 
Insurance  so  that  their  wives  are  adequately 
protected.  Both  groui>s  would  be  treated 
equitably. 

RECOUPMENT  OF  DISABIUTY 
SEVERANCE  PAY 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (HJl.  10912)  to  amend  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  to  liberalize  the  con- 
ditions under  which  the  Administrator 
of  Veterans'  Affairs  Is  required  to  effect 
recoupment  from  disability  ctmipetisa- 
tton  otherwise  payable  to  certain  dis- 
abled veterauis. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  imder 
existing  law,  members  of  one  of  the 
branches  of  the  Armed  Forces  who  be- 
come permanently  disabled  to  such  a 
degree  as  to  make  them  unfit  to  perform 
their  duties  may  be  granted  disability  re- 
tirement pay  from  the  branch  of  the 
service  with  which  they  served,  if  they 
have  8  or  more  years  of  service  and  if 
the  degree  of  disability  is  30  percent  or 
more.  If  the  period  of  service  is  less  than 
8  years  or  the  degree  of  disability  is  less 
than  30  percent,  as  determined  under 
the  Veterans'  Administration's  schedule 
for  ratbig  disabilities,  then  a  lump-sxmi 
payment — disability  severance  pay — is 
made  in  lieu  of  the  monthly  disability 
retirement.  The  law  provides  that  the 


amount  of  this  lump-sum  pasmient  shall 
be  deducted  from  any  compensation  for 
the  same  disability  to  which  the  veteran 
becomes  entitled  under  laws  administered 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration. 

Thereafter,  the  veteran  may  not  re- 
ceive the  disability  compensation  to 
which  he  would  otherwise  be  entitled 
until  the  disability  severance  pay  has 
been  completely  repaid.  It  may  happen 
that  a  veteran's  disability  becomes  more 
severe,  even  severe  enough  to  render  him 
totally  disabled.  Under  present  law,  the 
veteran's  full  compensation  payment 
would  have  to  be  recouped  leaving  him 
with  no  income  whatsoever. 

Under  the  bill  the  rate  of  monthly  re- 
coupment would  not  be  increased  if  the 
veteran's  disability  increased  in  severity. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  esti- 
mates that  few  veterans  would  be  af- 
fected and  that  there  would  be  no  signif- 
icant cost. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-783) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
SIS  follows: 

XXPUHtkTIOtt     OF    THE    BIXX 

Under  existing  law,  members  of  one  of  the 
branches  of  the  Armed  Forces  who  become 
permanenUy  disabled  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
make  them  unfit  to  perform  their  duties  may 
be  granted  disability  retirement  pay  from 
the  branch  of  the  service  with  which  they 
served  If  they  have  8  or  more  years  of  serv- 
ice and  If  the  degree  of  disability  Is  30  per- 
cent or  more.  If  the  period  of  service  Is  less 
than  8  years  or  the  degree  of  disability  Is  leas 
than  30  percent,  as  determined  under  the 
Veterans'  Administration's  schedule  for  rat- 
ing disabilities,  then  a  limip-sum  payment 
(disability  severance  pay)  is  made  In  lieu  of 
the  monthly  dlsablUty  retirement.  The  law 
provides  that  the  amount  of  this  lump-sum 
payment  shall  be  deducted  from  any  com- 
pensation fw  the  same  disability  to  wlilch 
the  veteran  becomes  entitled  under  laws  ad- 
ministered by  the  Veterans'  Administration. 

Thereafter,  the  veteran  may  not  receive 
the  disability  compensaUon  to  which  he 
would  otherwise  be  entitled  tintU  the  dls- 
ablUty severance  pay  has  been  completely  re- 
paid. This  Is  true  even  if  bis  disability  be- 
comes more  disabling.  For  example,  suppose 
the  Mveranoe  pay  amounted  to  $6,000  and  the 
disability  was  20  percent  (which  now 
amounU  to  a  monthly  compensation  pay- 
ment o<  $43)  and  suppose  the  veteran's  dis- 
ability should  Increase  to  being  totaUy  dis- 
abling. While  the  veteran  would  be  entitled 
to  $400  a  month  based  on  total  disability,  he 
could  not  receive  any  of  the  Increased  bene- 
flU untU  and  unless  the  $5,000  had  been 
completely  repaid  representing  recoupment 
of  the  dlsablUty  severance  pay. 

The  purpose  of  this  biU  which  was  sug- 
gested by  the  Veterans'  Administration  and 
transmitted  fwrnaUy  to  the  Congress  is  to 
permit  the  Veterans'  Administration,  as  in 
the  example  indicated  above,  to  deduct  the 
Initial  rate  of  compensation  rather  than  the 
current  amount  to  which  he  Is  eUglble  In  the 
example  used.  If  this  blU  Is  enacted  Into  law, 
the  veteran  would  receive  $400  a  month  based 
on  his  total  dlsablUty.  From  that  would  be 
deducted  each  month  $48.  that  being  the  cur- 
rent rate  for  30-percent  dlaabtUty  and  this 
$48  deduction  would  be  contlnoed  until  the 
$5,000  disability  severance  pay  was  completely 
recouped. 
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QUAPAW  INDIANS.  OKLAHOMA 

The  bill  (S.  8*7)  to  further  extend  the 
period  of  restrictions  on  lands  of  the 
Quapaw  Indians.  Oklahoma,  and  for 
other  purposes  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 
A  bill  to  further  extend  the  period  of  restric- 
tions on  lands  of  the  Quapaw  Indians. 
Oklahoma,  and  for  other  purpoaM 

S.  887 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
existing  restrictions,  tax  exemptions,  and 
limitations  affecting  lands  of  Quapaw  Indians 
In  Oklahoma  that  were  extended  to  March  3, 
1971.  by  the  Act  of  July  37.  1»39  (53  SUt. 
1127).  are  hereby  extended  for  a  further 
period  of  tweaty-flve  years  from  the  date  en 
which  such  re«trlctlons.  tax  exemptions,  and 
limitations  would  otherwise  expire. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
RccoRo  tm  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
91-793),  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

nrapoax 

The  purpose  of  the  bill.  Introduced  by 
Senator  Harris.  Is  to  extend  for  an  addi- 
tional period  of  35  years  from  March  3.  1971. 
the  restrictions,  tax  exemptions,  and  limita- 
tions affecting  lands  of  the  Quapaw  In- 
dians in  Oklahoma  that  were  extended  to 
that  date  by  the  act  of  July  37.  1939  (53 
Stat.  1127).  Unless  extended,  all  allotments 
wlU  become  unrestricted  on  March  3,  1971. 


At  the  present  time  there  are  79  allot- 
ments, cofnprlalng  almost  13.500  acres,  held 
wholly  or  partially  In  a  restricted  fee  status. 
Tbe  Quapaw  Indians  have  lead  and  sine 
leases,  but  no  oil  and  gas  leases.  More  than 
6.500  acres  are  under  permit  Several  small 
towns  are  located  on  Quapaw  lands,  and 
many  of  theae  permits  cover  town  lots.  The 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  has  had  problems 
collecting  rents  and  expresses  a  doubt  that 
the  residents  would  pay  rent  to  the  Indian 
owners  If  the  lands  become  unrestricted. 
The  Indians  would  probably  lose  contro'.  of 
the  land.  There  is  no  existing  authority  by 
which  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may 
extend  the  Quapaw  restrictions. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  advised 
the  committee  that  there  U  a  definite  need 
to  continue  supervision  and  administration 
of  the  mineral  leases  and  the  town  lots 
Although  the  Departoient  recommended 
substitute  language  which  would  have  ex- 
tended  Um  period  of  restncuons  for  an  In- 
definite tuna,  the  oomautiee  has  reuined 
tlM  W-yaar  proTtatoa  as  set  forth  la  the  MU 
as  tatroduead. 


No   addltlaaal 
■ult  from  the 


expenditure 
I  of  ttou  biP 


will 


DiBPOsmoit    or    BSTArai    or 
ormTATB   MSMBma   or  nu 

CMWIOKM.   CMKKASAW    CNOC 
TAW.  AMD  WItflllOCit  MATtOMOr 

WfTNOVT 


Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-794  >.  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Record, 
as  follows: 

FUSPOSS 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  4145  is  to  provide  that 
when  a  member,  or  the  descendant  of  a  mem- 
ber, of  the  Cherokee.  Chickasaw.  Choctaw,  or 
Seminole  Tribes  of  Oklahoma  dies  without  a 
will,  and  he  has  no  heirs.  hU  Interest  In  any 
trust  or  restricted  land,  or  In  the  rents  there- 
from, will  escheat  to  the  tribe. 

NESS 

The  enactment  of  this  bill  Is  needed  to 
make  applicable  to  the  four  tribes  named  the 
same  rule  of  law  that  has  applied  for  many 
years  to  most  other  tribes  throughout  the 
country  (35  U.S.C.  373a) . 

The  general  law  by  Its  terms  does  not  apply 
to  the  Five  Clvlllaed  Tribes  of  Oklahonuk 
(which  are  the  four  tribes  named  In  this  blU, 
plus  the  Creek  Trtbe  of  Oklahoma) .  The  rea- 
son for  the  exception  probably  was  the  fact 
that  a  1918  sutute  (35  U.S.C.  S75)  gave  the 
Oklahoma  courts  jurisdiction  to  probate  the 
estates  of  deceased  members  of  these  tribes. 
The  1918  statute  made  no  provision,  however, 
for  the  estates  of  persons  dying  Intestate 
without  heirs. 

In  1967  an  escheat  statute  was  enacted  by 
the  Congress  for  the  Creek  Tribe,  and  the  en- 
actment of  the  pending  bill  will  cover  the 
remaining  four  of  the  five  civilized  tribes. 

Only  one  small  estate  has  escheated  to  the 
Creek  Tribe  under  the  1967  sUtute.  and  the 
number  of  estates  that  may  escheat  under 
this  bill  Is  expected  to  be  small, 
coar 

No  additional  expenditure  of  Federal  funds 
will  result  from  the  enactment  of  H.R.  4145. 


HOPI  INDIAN  TRIBE.  ARIZONA 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  'H.R.  4869)  to  further  the  economic 
advancement  and  general  welfare  of  the 
Hopi  Indian  Tribe  of  the  SUte  of  Ari- 
zona, which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, with  amendments,  on  page  1.  after 
line  2.  strike  out: 

Tbst.  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  In  the 
economic  advancement  and  contribution  to 
the  general  welfare  of  the  Hopl  Indian  Tribe 
of  Ariaona.  the  Secretary  of  the  Inurlor  may, 
in  his  discretion,  upoa  request  of  the  Hopi 
Trtbal  Council,  purchaaa  with  tribal  funds, 
or  otharwtaa  aequlra  by  gift,  excbaage,  ralln- 
qulsbment.  or  assignment,  an;,  lands  or  la- 
teraau  tbarein  within,  adjacent  to.  ar  la 
cloaa  proslmtty  to  ttaa  Hopl  Industrial  Part 
in  the  counties  of  Navajo  and  Oee—ino  In 
tiM  aiala  of  Atlas na:  rrm*4a4.  That  any 
«ifeaa0t  sfeaU  ba  npaa  a  fatr  and  equitable 
bMia  wltli  partial  mammj  caaatdaraiMn  wlMta 
f«««u««  and  only  wmttk  Hapt  Ttlkal  tmmta 
■my  aa  glean  in  any  aachanaas  aa  af*  wtUUn. 
Mtjaaani  In  arm  alaaa  pnalmity  to  aM  Bapt 
tndueirtal  Mrt  4atf  piil<i<  h^thm.  TlMt 
Mtia  to  al 

If  seMU 
in  tlw  aama  al 


determination  that  are  necessary  to  enable 
the  Hopl  people  to  carry  out  the  effective 
development  and  operation  of  the  Hopl  In- 
dustrial Park,  which  is  located  In  the  coun- 
ties o'.  Navajo  and  Coconino  In  the  State  of 
Arizona. 

On  page  2,  line  20,  after  the  word 
"lands",  strike  out  "within,  adjacent  to, 
or  in  close  proximity  to  said",  and  insert 
"within  the";  In  line  23,  after  the  word 
"Industrial",  strike  out  "Park  or  ad- 
jacent thereto,  or  In  close  proximity 
therewith",  and  insert  "Park.";  on  page 

3.  line  10.  after  the  word  "from",  strike 
out  the  word  "said";  In  line  11.  after  the 
word  "within",  strike  out  "or  adjacent 
or  in  close  proximity  to" ;  in  line  14.  after 
the  word  "the",  strike  out  the  word 
"tribe"  and  Insert  "Hopl  Tribe":  on  page 

4.  at  the  beginning  of  line  22.  strike  out 
"or  without";  at  the  beginning  of  line 
24.  strike  out  "lands  acquired  by  the 
tribe  pursuant  to  this  Act,";  on  page  5. 
line  2,  after  the  word  "provision",  strike 
out  "of  any  Federal  laws  then  in  effect." 
and  insert  "of  Federal  laws.":  and  in  line 
13.  after  the  word  "the",  strike  out  "tribal 
council."  and  insert  "Hopl  Tribal  Coun- 
cU." 

The  amendments  were  considered  and 
agreed  to  en  bloc. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  RscoRD  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  91-788).  explaining  the  pur- 
poses of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro. 
as  follows : 

PUB post 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  as  amended  Is  to 
give  the  governing  body  of  the  Hopl  Tribe 
the  authorities  It  needs  to  develop  the  Hopl 
Industrial  Park. 

NCEB 

The  Hopl  Industrial  Park  consists  of  300 
acrM  of  land  located  just  outside  the  city 
limits  of  Winslow.  Arls.,  and  about  40  mllaa 
from  the  Hopl  Reeervatlon.  The  land  waa 
donated  to  the  trtbe  and  the  title  U  held 
by  the  United  Statee  In  trtist.  The  purpoea 
of  the  donstlon  was  to  attract  Industry  to. 
and  develop  business  In.  Winslow  and  there- 
by provide  employment  to  Hopl  Indians.  Out 
of  a  Hopl  labor  forre  of  3.S00  about  1.000  ar« 
unemployed 

The  tribe  has  leased  40  acres  of  the  Indus- 
trial park  to  a  subsidiary  of  the  BTD  Oorp. 
Under  the  terms  of  the  loaee  the  trtba  la 
obligsted  to  spend  gLOeeMO  for  eonstructlng 
and  fiimiaiilnc  tlM  factory  Thaw  are  tribal 
funda  and  Ineolva  no  sapeaae  to  the  tTnlto* 
•totos  Al  tha  praiiwi  time  the  company 
emplefi  Tf  amptoyaas.  0*  at  whom  are  In- 
dians   Whan  «iw  plant  faatuttos  are  fully 
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(3)  The  bonds  Issued  by  the  tribe,  and  the 
Interest  on  the  bonds,  will  be  tax  exempt  to 
the  same  extent  they  would  have  been  tax 
exempt  If  they  had  been  Issued  by  the  State 
of  Arizona  or  a  political  subdivision  thereof. 

(3)  Any  bonds  or  other  securities  issued 
by  the  Hopl  Tribe  will  be  subject  to  the  fraud 
provisions  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
leglslaUon,  but  will  be  exempt  from  Its  reg- 
istration requirements.  Since  the  Issuance  of 
these  bonds  and  securities  will  be  subject  to 
supervision  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
there  Is  no  need  to  subject  them  to  the  regis- 
tration and  disclosure  requirements  of  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  legislation.  This  pro- 
vision of  the  bill  conforms  to  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion. 

(4)  The  exercise  of  all  powers  granted  by 
the  bill  Is  subject  to  approval  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior. 

(5)  The  authority  to  lease  or  rent  tribal 
land  is  granted  to  the  Hopl  Tribal  Council, 
but  only  to  the  extent  authorized  by  Fed- 
eral law. 

The  enactment  of  this  bill  will  permit  the 
Hopl  Tribe  to  stimulate  Industrial  develop- 
ment that  will  provide  Jobs  for  Indians,  In  a 
manner  that  Is  consistent  with  similar  efforts 
by  other  governmental  units,  and  without  any 
expense  to  the  Federal  Oovernment. 

The  committee  has  adopted  a  number  of 
amendments.  The  most  Important  of  these 
would  delete  those  provisions  of  the  bill 
which  would  permit  further  acquisitions  of 
land  around  the  Industrial  park  In  a  trust 
status.  It  Is  the  committee's  policy  to  not 
approve  trust  titles  to  lands  that  are  situated 
outside  the  boundaries  of  reservations.  How- 
ever, It  should  be  pointed  out  that  there  Is 
no  restriction  of  any  kind  on  the  tribe  acquir- 
ing any  land  In  fee  outside  Its  reservation 
boundaries.  The  other  amendments  are  of  a 
technical  and  clarifying  nature. 

COST 

Enactment  of  H.R.  4869  will  require  no 
Federal  expenditure. 


RIVERTON  FEDERAL  RECLAMATION 
PROJECT 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  434)  to  reauthorize  the  Rlverton 
extension  unit.  Missouri  River  Basin 
project,  to  include  therein  the  entire 
Rlverton  Federal  reclamation  project, 
and  for  other  purposes,  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  with  amendments,  on 
pace  1,  at  the  beglnnlnc  on  line  8,  Insert 
"fish  and  wildlife  conservation  and  do- 
vdopment  recreation.":  on  pace  2  line  IS, 
after  the  word  "Is",  strike  out  "oon- 
flnnad,"  and  Insert  "eaoeutad,":  on  pace 
4,  Una  t.  after  the  word  "other".  Insert 
"land":  aftar  Une  n.  Insert  a  new  seetlon. 
as  toUowa: 

■Bc.  g.  Tba  BfOftaton  of  landa,  faeUltlae.  ana 
pro)ae«  inSliinilBni  which  r 

1  anthartoad 
Mhit 
■I 


As  so  modified  the  general  plan  Is  reauthor- 
ized under  the  designation  "Rlverton  unit  of 
the  Missouri  River  Basin  project". 

Sac.  2.  (a)  The  Secrectary  of  the  Interior 
Is  autborlaed  to  negotiate  and  execute  an 
amendatory  repayment  contract  with  the 
Mldvale  Irrigation  District  covering  all  lands 
of  the  Rlverton  unit.  This  contract  shall  re- 
place all  existing  repajrment  contracts  be- 
tween the  Mldvale  Irrigation  District  and  the 
United  States. 

(b)  The  period  for  repayment  of  the  con- 
struction and  rehabilitation  and  betterment 
costs  allocated  to  Irrigation  and  assigned  to 
be  repaid  by  the  Irrigation  water  users  shall 
be  fifty  years  from  and  including  the  year  In 
which  such  amendatory  repayment  contract 
Is  executed. 

(c)  During  the  period  required  to  con- 
struct and  test  the  adequacy  of  drains  and 
other  vrater  conservation  works,  the  rates  of 
charge  to  land  classes  and  the  acreage  assess- 
able In  each  land  class  In  the  unit  shall  con- 
tinue to  be  as  established  In  the  amenda- 
tory repayment  contract  with  the  district 
dated  June  36,  1953;  thereafter  such  rates 
of  charge  and  assessable  acreage  shall  be  in 
accordance  with  the  amortization  ci^Muslty 
and  classification  of  unit  lands  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary. 

(d)  The  district's  repayment  obligation 
under  the  amendatory  contract  shall  reflect 
a  credit  for  any  amounts  paid  by  the  district 
In  reduction  of  Its  repayment  obligation  un- 
der previous  contracts,  and  the  repayment 
period  of  Individual  tracts  within  the  district 
shall  be  reduced  to  reflect  a  credit  for  any 
amounts  paid  by  the  district  In  reduction 
of  Its  repayment  obligation  under  previous 
contracts  which  are  attributable  to  such 
tracts. 

(e)  During  the  first  ten  years  of  the  repay- 
ment period  under  the  amendatory  contract, 
the  annual  payment  obligation  of  the  dis- 
trict shall  be  reduced  by  the  amoimts  which 
the  district  has  credited  In  the  previous  year 
to  water  users  who  have  provided  title  for  the 
project  drainage  program:  Provided,  That  the 
total  of  such  reduction  shall  not  exceed 
$50,000. 

Sac.  3.  (a)  Construction  and  rehabilitation 
and  betterment  costs  of  the  Rlverton  unit 
which  the  Secretary  determines  to  be  assign- 
able to  lands  classified  now  or  hereafter  as 
permanently  unproductive  shall  be  nonre- 
tumable  and  nonreimbursable:  Provided, 
ThaX  whenever  new  lands  or  lands  now  or 
hereafter  classified  as  nonproductive  are 
eiamlflad  or  radasaifled  as  productive,  the 
repayment  obligation  of  tha  district  shall  be 
Incraaaed  appropriately. 

(b)  All  mlscalianeous  net  revenues  of  tha 
Rlyarton  unit  shall  accrue  to  the  United 
Statw  and  ahall  ba  applied  against  irrigation 
ooau  not  amtgnad  to  ba  repaid  by  Irrtgatton 
watoruaars. 

(0)  Ooastrueuoa  and  rahablUtotlon  and 
battormant  ooaU  of  tba  Blvarton  unit  aUo« 
catad  to  lirlgatlaB  and  not  aaHgnart  to  ba  ra- 
paid  br  tfrtcattoa  «•*«  «•■•'•  <>*  ratumad 
naUanaoiM  na«  lavaaum  of  tha  unit 
ala inshla  tntm  net  ravanuaa  of  tha 
Mvar 
«.  Um  Mltotl—  ef  laada  haM  la 

iifcirear 


owner  In  excess  of  the  limitation  prescribed 
In  section  4  above. 

(b)  In  the  disposition  of  lands  on  the  Rlv- 
erton unit  resident  landowners  on  the  tmlt 
who  have  not  obtained  relief  under  the  Act 
of  March  10,  1964,  as  amended,  shall  have  a 
prior  right  to  purchase  tracts  In  order  to 
supplement  their  existing  farms. 

Sec.  6.  The  provision  of  lands,  facilities, 
and  project  modifications  which  ftimlsh  out- 
door recreation  and  fish  and  wildlife  en- 
hancement benefits  In  connection  with  the 
Rlverton  extension  unit  shall  be  In  accord- 
ance with  the  Federal  Water  Project  Recrea- 
tion Act  (79  Stat.  213) . 

Sec.  7.  Appropriations  heretofore  or  here- 
after made  for  carrying  on  the  functions  of 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  shall  be  avail- 
able for  credits,  expenses,  charges,  and  cost 
provided  by  or  Incurred  under  this  Act.  The 
Secretary  Is  authorized  to  make  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  are  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  this  bill. 
S.  434,  sponsored  by  me  and  my  col- 
league from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen),  is 
to  reauthorize  the  Rlverton  extension 
unit  of  the  Missouri  River  Basin  project 
and  to  include  therein  the  entire  recla- 
mation project. 

The  Riverton  project  was  first  author- 
ized as  an  Indian  project  in  1917.  It  was 
placed  under  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion's jurisdiction  in  1920.  Thereafter, 
over  a  period  of  20  years,  the  first  and 
second  divisions,  containing  45.000  acres, 
were  developed  into  a  successful  irri- 
gated farming  operation. 

The  third  division,  which  contains 
25.000  acres,  was  authorized  by  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1944  as  the  "Riverton  Ex- 
tension Unit,  Missouri  River  Basin  Proj- 
ect." It  is  presently  owned  by  the  UJ3. 
Government. 

Since  1964  approximately  8,900  acres 
of  irrigable  lands  in  the  third  division 
have  been  leased  to  the  farmers  of  the 
Mldvale  irrigation  district  which  Is  com- 
prised of  the  first  and  second  divisions 
of  the  Riverton  project.  These  lands  of 
the  third  division  are  now  being  farmed 
successfully  as  a  result  of  the  skillful 
endeavors  of  the  Mldvale  farmers,  even 
though  they  are  operating  under  a  dis- 
tinct disadvantage  due  to  the  short-term 
temporary  leases.  Continued  farming  of 
this  land  on  the  basis  of  1-year  leases  is 
unsatisfactory  for  at  least  two  reasons. 
The  land  remains  in  Federal  ownership 
and  Is  thus  removed  from  the  local  tax 
rolls  placlnc  an  unreasonable  burden  on 
the  local  cotnmiinltar  and  school  districts. 
Also  this  temporary  laaslnt  arrancement 
dlseouratas  eOdent  lonc-rance  f  armlm 
praetleos.  It  does  not  land  ttarif  to  pro- 
Tldliw  InoenttTOS  for  thoeotiatnwtlon 
ot  peiiuaoHrt  tan- 
lon  the  land. 
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trrmut  d.*te 
The    increas*    in    comp*nsa'.i  in    paymei\Ls 
and  dependents'  allowances  becmes  eiTectne 
Jar.u.\.-v  I    1971 


DEFINING  THE  TERM  CHILD  FX3R 
THE  PURPOSES  OF  TITLE  38. 
UNITED  STATES  CODE 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  ihe 
bill  HR  10106'  to  revise  the  definition 
of  a  child"  for  purposes  of  veterans' 
benefits  provided  by  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  recognize  an  adopted 
child  as  a  dependent  from  the  date  cf 
Issuance  of  an  mterlocutory  decree  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Finance  with  amendments  on  paae  2. 
after  line  2.  insert  a  new  section,  as 
follows : 

Sic  2  Section  413  of  title  38.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  (oUons: 
"i  413    Dependency  and  indemnity  compen- 
sation to  children 

"Whenever  there  is  no  widow  of  a  deceased 
veteran  entitled  to  dependency  and  indem- 
nity comr>ensatton.  dependency  and  indem- 
nity compensation  shall  be  paid  in  equal 
ahares  to  the  children  o(  the  deceased  veteran 
at  the  {ollowlng  monthly  rates: 

"ID  One  child.  tSS 

•■(2 1  Two  children.  $127 

•*(3»  Three  children.  $164 

"(4)  More  than  three  children.  $194  plus 
$32  lor  each  child  In  excess  oi  three  " 

After  line  16.  insert  a  new  section,  as 
follows: 

Sec  3  (a)  Subsertlon  (a>  of  section  414  of 
title  38.  United  Sta'es  Code.  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  '$29"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
there-Df  '  $3i 

ibi  Subsection  ibi  of  section  414  of  such 
tit'.e  .3  a.-Dended  by  striking  out  "$80  "  and  la- 
ser. :ng  in  lieu  thereol   "$88". 

101  Subsection  ici  ol  section  414  of  such 
trie  is  amended  by  striking  out  "$41"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$45  ". 

At  the  top  of  page  3.  insert  a  new 
section,  as  follows: 

Sec.  4  (a»  The  first  sentence  of  section 
417(a)  of  title  38.  United  Slates  Code.  Is 
amended  by  tasertlng  "(1)"  immediate '.y 
after  "unless",  and  by  striking  out  the  peri- 
od at  the  end  of  such  sentence  and  Insert- 
ing In  Ueu  thereof  a  comma  and  the  follow- 
ing: "or  (2)  the  total  amount  paid  to  the 
widow,  children,  or  parents  of  such  veler.in 
under  any  such  policy  is  equal  to  or  exceeds 
the  face  value  of  the  policy  and  such 
amount  paid  when  added  to  any  amounts 
paid  as  death  compensation  is  equal  to  or 
less  than  the  total  amount  which  would 
have  been  payable  In  dependency  and  in- 
demnity compensation  following  the  death 
of  such  veteran  If  such  widow,  children,  or 
parents  bad  been  eligible  for  such  compen- 
sation upon  the  death  of  such  veteran.  Any 
person  receiving  death  compensation  at  tlie 


64.946  2J0    15.650 
197.  l.'4.  4J0   177.015 

time  he  becomes  eligible  for  dependeiics  and 
indemnity  compens.it ion  pursuant  to  c\  iu.-.e 
tit  at  the  preceding  sentence  shall  continue 
to  receive  such  death  compensation  unless 
he  makes  application  to  ttie  Administrator 
to  be  paid  dependency  .ind  indemnity  com- 
pensation An  election  b\  such  person  to 
receive  dependency  and  indemnity  com- 
pensation shall  be  final  " 

lb)  The  last  sentence  of  section  417{a' 
of  such  title  IS  amended  by  striking  out 
"preceding  sentence"  and  inserting  in  lica 
thereof    iirst  sentence" 

(ci  No  dependency  and  Indemnity  com- 
pensation shall  be  payable  to  any  person  by 
virtue  of  the  amendments  made  by  siib- 
secuon  lai  of  this  section  for  any  person 
prior  to  the  efTecuve  date  of  this  Act. 

And  on  page  4.  after  line  2.  insert  a 
new  section,  as  follows: 

Sic  5  The  amendments  made  by  sections 
2  and  3  of  this  Act  shall  become  eOeclive  on 
the  first  day  of  the  second  calendar  month 
following  the  month  in  which  this  Act  is 
enacted. 

Mr.  TALMADGE  Mr  President,  the 
House  version  ol  HR.  10106  would  revise 
the  definition  of  the  term  "child  for 
veterans'  benefit  purposes.  Under  pres- 
ent law.  an  adopted  child  is  only  consid- 
ered legally  adopted  and  thus  eligible  for 
veterans'  benefit  purposes  when  the  de- 
cree of  adoption  has  become  final  H  R. 
10106  would  provide  that  the  child  be 
considered  legally  adopted  at  the  time 
the  interlocutor)-  decree  Is  Issued.  This 
would  permit  the  payment  of  compensa- 
tion, pensions  or  education  benefits  In 
these  cases  before  a  final  decree  of  adop- 
tion is  issued 

The  committee  bill  does  not  change  the 
text  of  the  House  bill.  However,  the  com- 
mittee did  add  an  amendment  with  two 
provisions. 

First,  the  committee  bill  would  increase 
by  10  percent  monthly  dependency  and 
indemnity  compensation  payments  to 
children  where  there  is  no  widow  entitled 
to  receive  these  benefits,  and  to  certain 
other  children  age  18  and  over  specified 
in  the  law- 
Second,  the  committee  amendment 
would  extend  dependency  and  indemnity 
compensation  ehgibility  to  certain  wid- 
ows now  ineligible  because  their  husbands 
were  insured  imder  National  Service  Life 
Insurance  on  a  premium-free  basis. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  table  be  inserted  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point  showing  the  increases 
In  dependency  and  indemnity  compensa- 
tion l)€nef\ts  under  the  committee 
amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


7.511.80J  123.727       72.358.200 

17.060.184      2.016.746    214.234.584 
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The  amendments  were  considered  and 
agreed  to  en  bloc. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  biU  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  tliird  time,  and 
passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 

An  Act  to  amend  title  38.  United  States 
Code,  to  revise  the  definition  of  the  term 
"child'  to  recognize  an  adopted  child  of  a 
veteran  as  a  dependent  from  the  date  of  Is- 
suance of  an  Interlocutory  decree,  to  Increase 
the  rates  of  dependency  and  Indemnity  com- 
pensation payable  to  dependent  children  of 
deceased  veterans,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unaiumous  consent  to  have  printed  m 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-785',  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  exceipt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Definition   or   Child 

The  current  definition  of  a  child  In  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  in  essence  provides 
that  an  adopted  child  is  only  legally  adopted 
when  the  decree  of  adoption  has  become 
final.  The  purpose  of  this  bill  Is  to  amend 
the  law  to  provide  that  the  child  shall  be 
considered  legally  adopted  at  the  time  of  the 
issuance  of  the  interlocutory  decree  and  shall 
continue  to  be  so  considered  unless  such 
decree  Is  rescinded.  This  would  permit.  In 
cases  where  warranted,  the  payment  of  com- 
pensation, pension,  or  education  benefits 
prior  to  the  Issuance  of  the  final  decree  of 
adoption. 
INCBCASC    IN     Dependency     and    iNDEMurrY 

Compensation   Patments  for  Children 

Benefits  uhen  no  u-idou-  is  entitled.— The 
original  1956  legislation  establishing  the  de- 
pendency and  indemnity  compensation  pro- 
gram provided  specified  amounts  of  DIG  pay- 
ments to  children  when  no  widow  was  en- 
titled. These  amounts  were  set  at  $70  for 
one  child.  $100  for  two  children.  $130  for 
tbree  children,  and  $25  for  each  additional 
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child  In  1967,  the  amounts  were  set  at  their 
present  levels  of  $80  for  one  child,  $115  for 
two  children,  $149  for  three  children,  and 
$29  for  each  additional  child.  About  44.000 
I  lilUircn  receive  these  benefits  today. 

The  committee  amendment  provides  a  10- 
percent  Increase  In  these  benefits,  as  shown 
ill  i.ible  1. 

Benefits  to  certain  children  18  and  over. — 
The  original  1956  legislation  .ilso  specified 
Die  amounts  payable  In  certain  cases.  A 
child  over  age  18  who  became  permanently 
incapable  of  selp-support  before  reaching  age 
18  was  entitled  to  $25  additional  DIC  If  there 
was  no  widow  entitled,  and  $70  additional 
DIC  If  there  was  a  widow  receiving  DIC.  A 
child  between  18  and  21  (now  23)  who  was 
a  student  was  entitled  to  an  additional  $38 
in  monthly  DIC  If  there  was  a  widow  en- 
titled. 

These  amounu  were  set  In  1967  at  $29, 
$80  and  $41.  respectively,  the  levels  under 
present  law.  More  than  6.000  children  18  and 
over  receive  benefits  under  this  section  of 
the  law.  The  committee  amendment  provides 
a  10-percent  Increase  In  these  benefits,  as 
shown  In  table  1. 

TABLE  1  dependency  AND  INDEMNITY  COMPENSATION 
BENEFITS  TO  CHILDREN  WHERE  NO  WIDOW  IS  ENTITLED 
AND  IN  CERTAIN  SPECIFIED  CASES     • 
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EXTENDING  DEPENDENCT  AND  INDESaNrTT  COM- 
PENSATION TO  CERTAIN  SURVIVORS  OF 
VETERANS  WHO  WEB«  INSURED  UNDER  OOV- 
ERNMXNT  LIFE  INStJRANCE  ON  A  PREMIUM- 
FREE    BASIS 

Before  the  dependency  and  indemnity 
compensaUon  was  established  in  1966,  two 
major  types  of  benefite  were  offered  the  sur- 
vivors of  deceased  servicemen:  monthly 
death  compensation  payments,  and  a  $10,000 
gratuitous  indemnity.  The  death  compen- 
sation payments  were  small  monthly  pay- 
ments, with  the  same  amount  pa3rable  to 
all  widows  whoee  husbands  were  killed  in 
wartime  service.  The  $10,000  gratuitous  in- 
demnity had  been  authorized  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Korean  war  as  a  free  equivalent 
to  the  $10,000  National  Service  Life  Insur- 
ance that  had  been  offered  to  servicemen 
during  World  War  II.  Those  servicemen  who 
sUU  had  National  Service  Ufe  Insurance  (or 
pi«-World  War  n  U.S.  Government  life  In- 
surance) at  the  beginning  of  the  Korean 
war  were  given  the  ctwlce  of  either  dropping 
their  National  Service  Ufe  Insurance  in 
order  to  receive  the  $10,000  gratuitous  in- 
demnity, or  continuing  the  National  Service 
Life  Insurance  with  the  premiums  waived — 
in  effect,  receiving  $10,000  In  gratuitous  Ufe 
Insurance.  The  same  choice  applied  to  hold- 
ers of  U.S.  Government  life  Insurance. 

When  the  Congreas  in  1956  revised  the 
survivor  benefit  program,  the  $10,000  in- 
demnity was  eliminated,  and  in  Its  stead  the 
new  program  of  dependency  and  Indemnity 
compensation  was  established,  with  much 
more  generous  monthly  payments  to  widows 
than  had  been  provided  under  death  com- 
pensation. 

While  the  $10,000  gratuitous  indemnity 
was  eliminated  from  the  law,  however,  the 
Veterans'  Administration  ruled  that  they 
had  a  contractual  obligation  to  continue 
National  Service  Life  Insurance  on  a  pre- 
mium-free baaU  to  thoee  servicemen  who 
had  secured  the  waiver  prior  to  the  new 
law.  In  the  light  of  thU  ruling,  the  Con- 


gress decided  to  deny  monthly  dependency 
and   Indemnity   compensation   payments   to 
survivors  receiving  paymente  under  National 
Service  Life  Insurance  that  bad  been  con- 
tinued  in   force   on   a   premium-free   basis. 
These  survivors  were  and  still  are  permitted 
to    receive   only   the    lower    monthly    death 
compensation    payments,    which    have    not 
been  Increased  In  15  years.  In   view  of  this 
provision,  a  great   effort  was   made   to   en- 
courage  as  many  servicemen  as  possible  to 
resume  payment  of  premiums  for  their  Na- 
tional  Service   Life   Insurance    rather    than 
having  It  continued  free,  so  that  their  wid- 
ows would  be  eligible  for  the   much   more 
adequate  monthly  dependency   and  indem- 
nity compensation  payments.  It  is  a  tribute 
to   that  effort  that  although  many  ser\  ice- 
men still  hold  Natlonra  Service  Life  Insur- 
ance, almost  all  of  them  pay  premiums  to 
insure   that  their  survivors  will  be  eligible 
for   dependency    and   Indemnity    compensa- 
tion. About  165.000  widows  are  receiving  de- 
pendency and  indemnity  compensation  to- 
day:   however,   because   of   the   prohibition 
m  the  law  Just  described,  some  2,800  widows 
are  barred  from  receiving  dependency  and  in- 
demnity compensation. 

The  committee  amendment  would  end 
this  situation  which  forever  denies  depend- 
ency and  Indemnity  compensation  to  a 
widow  who  received  a  $10,000  gratuitous  in- 
surance benefit  upon  her  husband's  death. 
Under  section  4  of  the  bill  as  reported,  the 
Veterans'  Administration  would  compute 
the  total  amount  of  dependency  and  In- 
demnity compensation  which  would  have 
been  payable  to  the  deceased's  survivors 
had  they  been  eligible  to  receive  it.  When 
the  total  amount  of  Insurance  benefits  and 
death  compensation  actually  paid  the  sur- 
vivors equals  or  Is  less  than  the  DIC  they 
would  have  received  had  they  been  eligible, 
the  survivors  would  be  eligible  to  apply  for 
dependency  and  indemnity  compensation. 
The  Veterans'  Administration  estimates  that 
about  700  widows  would  now  be  eligible  to 
receive  dependency  and  indemnity  compen- 
sation under  this  proposal. 

This  provision  would  be  fair  to  these 
widows  who  have  been  limited  to  receiving 
death  compensation,  and  it  would  be  fair  to 
the  many  servicemen  who  have  wisely 
chosen  to  pay  for  their  National  Service  Life 
Insurance  so  that  their  wives  are  adequately 
protected.  Both  groups  would  be  treated 
equitably. 


RECOUPMENT  OF  DISABILITY 
SEVERANCE  PAY 


The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (HJl.  10912)  to  amend  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  to  liberalize  the  con- 
ditions under  which  the  Administrator 
of  Veterans'  Affairs  Is  required  to  effect 
recoupment  from  disability  compensa- 
tion otherwise  payable  to  certain  dis- 
abled veterans. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  under 
existing  law,  members  of  one  of  the 
branches  of  the  Armed  Forces  who  be- 
come permanently  disabled  to  such  a 
degree  as  to  make  them  unfit  to  perform 
their  duties  may  be  granted  disability  re- 
tirement pay  from  the  branch  of  the 
service  with  which  they  served,  if  they 
have  8  or  more  years  of  service  and  if 
the  degree  of  disability  is  30  percent  or 
more.  If  the  period  of  service  is  less  tlian 
8  years  or  the  degree  of  disability  is  less 
than  30  percent,  as  determined  under 
the  Veterans'  Administration's  schedule 
for  rating  disabilities,  then  a  lump-sum 
payment — disability  severance  pay — ^is 
made  in  lieu  of  the  monthly  disability 
retirement.  The  law  provides  that  the 


amount  of  this  lump-sum  payment  shall 
be  deducted  from  any  compensation  for 
the  same  disability  to  wliich  the  veteran 
becomes  entitled  under  laws  administered 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration. 

Thereafter,  the  veteran  may  not  re- 
ceive the  disability  compensation  to 
which  he  -.vould  otherwise  be  entitled 
until  the  disability  severance  pay  has 
been  completely  repaid.  It  may  happen 
that  a  veteran's  disability  becomes  more 
severe,  even  severe  enough  to  render  him 
totally  disabled.  Under  present  law,  the 
\eteran's  full  compensation  payment 
would  have  to  be  recouped  leaving  him 
with  no  income  whatsoever. 

Under  the  bill  the  rate  of  monthly  re- 
coupment would  not  be  increased  if  the 
veteran's  disability  increased  in  severity. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  esti- 
mates that  few  veterans  would  be  af- 
fected and  that  there  would  be  no  signif- 
icant cost. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-783>,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RECor.D, 
as  follows: 

E3CPLANATION     OF    THE     BIU. 

Under  existing  law,  members  of  one  of  the 
branches  of  the  Armed  Forces  who  become 
permanently  disabled  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
make  them  unfit  to  perform  their  duties  may 
be  granted  disability  retirement  pay  from 
the  branch  of  the  service  with  which  they 
served  if  they  have  8  or  more  years  of  serv- 
ice and  U  the  degree  of  disabUlty  is  30  per- 
cent or  more.  If  the  period  of  service  U  less 
than  8  years  or  the  degree  of  disability  is  less 
than  30  percent,  as  determined  under  the 
Veterans'  Administrations  schedule  for  rat- 
ing disabilities,  then  a  lump-sum  payment 
(disability  severance  pay)  is  made  in  lieu  of 
the  monthly  dlsablUty  retirement.  The  law 
provides  that  the  amount  of  this  lump-sum 
payment  shaU  be  deducted  from  any  com- 
pensation for  the  same  disability  to  which 
the  veteran  becomes  entitled  under  laws  ad- 
ministered by  the  Veterans'  Administration. 

Thereafter,  the  veteran  may  not  receive 
the  disability  compensation  to  which  he 
would  otherwise  be  entitled  untU  the  dls- 
ablUty severance  pay  has  been  completely  re- 
pcUd.  This  U  true  even  If  his  disabUlty  be- 
comes more  disabling.  For  ejcample,  suppose 
the  severance  pay  amounted  to  $5,000  and  the 
disabUlty  was  20  percent  (which  now 
amounts  to  a  monthly  compensation  pay- 
ment of  $43)  and  suppose  the  veteran's  dis- 
ability shotUd  increase  to  being  totally  dis- 
abling. WhUe  the  veteran  would  be  entitied 
to  $400  a  month  based  on  total  disabUlty.  he 
could  not  receive  any  of  the  Increased  bene- 
fits untU  and  unless  the  $5,000  had  been 
completely  repaid  representing  recoupment 
of  the  disabUlty  severance  pay. 

The  pturpose  of  this  bill  which  was  sug- 
gested by  the  Veterans'  Administration  and 
transmitted  formally  to  the  Congress  is  to 
permit  the  Veterans'  Administration,  as  In 
the  example  indicated  above,  to  deduct  the 
initial  rate  of  compensation  rather  than  the 
current  amount  to  which  he  Is  eligible  In  the 
example  used,  if  this  bill  is  enacted  into  law, 
the  veteran  would  receive  $400  a  month  based 
on  hU  total  disability.  Prom  that  woiUd  be 
deducted  each  month  $43,  that  being  the  cur- 
rent rate  for  20-percent  disability  and  this 
$43  deduction  would  be  continued  untU  the 
$5,000  disability  severance  pay  was  completely 
recouped. 
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QUAPAW  INDIANS.  OKLAHOMA 

The  bill  iS.  887  >  to  further  extend  the 
period  of  restrictions  on  lands  of  the 
Quapaw  Indians.  Oklahoma,  and  for 
other  purposes  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
th.^  third  time,  and  passed,  as  foHows: 
.\  l)ill  to  further  extend  the  period  of  restric- 
tions on  lands  of  the  Quapaw  Inrii.-xr.*. 
Oklahoma,  and  lor  other  purposes 

S.  887 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Reprt-sentatives  of  the  United  States  o/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
existing  restrictions.  ta«  exemptions,  ar.d 
limitations  affecting  lands  of  Quapaw  Indians 
la  Oklahoma  that  were  extended  to  March  3 
1971.  by  the  Act  of  July  27.  1939  (33  Stat 
1127).  are  hereby  extended  for  a  further 
period  of  twenty-flve  years  from  the  date  en 
which  such  restrictions,  tax  exemptions,  and 
limitations  would  otherwise  expire. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  "No. 
91-793 »,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

pcarosc 

The  purpose  of  the  bill.  Introduced  by 
Senator  Harris.  Is  to  extend  for  an  addi- 
tional period  of  25  years  from  March  3.  1971. 
the  restrictions,  tax  exemptions,  and  limita- 
tions affecting  lands  of  the  Quapaw  In- 
dians in  OUahoma  that  were  extended  to 
that  date  by  the  act  of  July  27.  1939  (53 
Stat.  1127).  Unless  extended,  all  allotments 
will  l>ecome  unrestricted  on  March  3.  1971. 

NCXO 

At  the  present  time  there  are  79  allot - 
menta.  comprising  almost  12.500  acres,  held 
wholly  or  partially  In  a  restricted  fee  sUtus. 
The  Quapaw  Indians  have  lead  and  zinc 
leases,  but  no  oil  and  gas  leases.  More  thpn 
8.500  acres  are  under  permit.  Several  small 
towns  are  located  on  Quapaw  lands,  and 
many  of  these  permits  cover  town  lou  The 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  has  had  problems 
collecting  rents  and  expresses  a  doubt  that 
the  resldenu  would  pay  rent  to  the  Indian 
owners  If  the  lands  become  unrestricted 
The  Indians  would  probably  lose  contro".  of 
the  land.  There  Is  no  existing  authority  by 
which  the  SecreUry  of  the  Interior  may 
extend  the  Quapaw  restrictions. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  advised 
the  committee  that  there  is  a  definite  need 
to  continue  supervision  and  administration 
of  the  mineral  leases  and  the  town  lots. 
Although  the  Department  recommended 
substitute  language  which  would  have  ex- 
tended the  period  of  restrictions  for  an  in- 
definite time,  the  committee  has  retained 
the  25-year  provision  as  set  forth  in  the  bill 
as  Introduced. 

COST 

No  additional  Federal  expenditure  will 
result  from  the  enactment  of  this  bll'.. 


Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-794 >.  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  4145  Is  to  provide  that 
when  a  member,  or  the  descendant  of  a  mem- 
tjer.  of  the  Cherokee.  Chickasaw.  ChocUw.  or 
Seminole  Tribes  of  Oklahoma  dies  without  a 
win.  and  he  has  no  heirs,  hla  interest  In  any 
trust  or  restricted  land,  or  In  the  rents  there- 
from, will  e*cheat  to  the  tnbe. 

NEED 

Tl.e  enactment  of  this  bill  is  needed  to 
make  applicable  to  the  four  tribes  named  the 
same  rule  of  law  that  has  applied  for  many 
years  to  most  other  tribes  throughout  the 
country  ( 25  U.S.C  373a) . 

The  general  law  by  its  terms  does  not  apply 
to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  of  Oklahoma 
( which  are  the  four  tribes  named  In  this  bill, 
plus  the  Creek  Tribe  of  Oklahoma) .  The  rea- 
son for  the  exception  probably  was  the  fact 
that  a  1918  sUtute  (23  U  S.C.  875)  gave  the 
Oklahoma  courts  Jurisdiction  to  probate  the 
estates  of  deceased  members  of  these  tribes. 
The  1918  statute  made  no  provision,  however, 
for  the  estates  of  persons  dying  intestate 
without  heirs. 

In  1967  an  escheat  statute  was  enacted  by 
the  Congress  for  the  Creek  Tribe,  and  the  en- 
actment of  the  pending  bill  will  -rover  the 
remaining  four  of  the  five  civilized  tribes. 

Only  one  small  estate  has  escheated  to  the 
Creek  Tribe  under  the  1967  sUtute.  and  the 
number  of  estates  that  may  escheat  under 
this  bill  Is  expected  to  be  small. 

COST 

No  additional  expenditure  of  Federal  funds 
will  result  from  the  enactment  of  H  R.  4143. 


DISPOSITION  OP  ESTATES  OP 
INTESTATE  MEMBERS  OP  THE 
CHEROKEE.  CHICKASAW.  CHOC- 
TAW AND  SEMINOLE  NATIONS  OF 
OKLAHOMA  DYING  WITHOUT 
HEIRS 

The  bill  <H.R  4145>  to  provide  for  dis- 
position of  estates  of  intestate  members 
of  the  Cherokee.  Chickasaw.  ChocUw. 
and  Seminole  Nations  of  Oklahoma  dying 
without  heirs  was  considered,  ordered  to 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 


HOPI  INDIAN  TRIBE.  ARIZONA 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  <H.R.  4869)  to  further  the  economic 
advancement  and  general  welfare  of  the 
Hopi  Indian  Tribe  of  the  SUte  of  Ari- 
zona, which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Com:nittee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, with  amendments,  on  page  1,  after 
line  2.  strikeout: 

That,  for  the  purpose  of  aaslsting  in  the 
economic  advancement  and  contribution  to 
the  general  welfare  of  the  Hopi  Indian  Tribe 
of  Arizona,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may. 
in  hU  discretion,  upon  request  of  the  Hopi 
Tribal  Council,  purchase  with  tribal  funds, 
or  otherwise  acquire  by  gift,  exchange,  relin- 
quishment, or  assignment,  any  lands  or  in- 
terests therein  within,  adjacent  to.  or  In 
close  proximity  to  the  Hopi  Industrial  Park 
in  the  counUes  of  Navajo  and  Coconino  in 
the  State  of  Arizona:  Prorided,  That  any 
exchange  shall  be  upon  a  fair  and  equitable 
basis  with  partial  money  consideration  where 
required  and  only  such  Hopi  Tribal  lands 
may  be  given  In  any  exchanges  as  are  within, 
adjacent  to  or  in  close  proximity  to  said  Hopi 
Industrial  Park:  And  provided  further.  That 
title  to  aU  lands,  or  interests  therein,  ac- 
quired pursuant  to  this  authority  shall  be 
taken  in  the  name  of  the  United  States  of 
America  In  trust  for  the  Hopi  Tribe  and 
such  lands,  or  interests  therein,  ihall  be  non- 
taxable 


And,  in  lieu  thereof,  insert: 
That,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  In  the 
economic  advancement  and  contributing  to 
the  general  welfare  of  the  Kopl  Indian  Tribe 
of  Arizona,  the  Congress  hereby  finds  It  to  be 
fitting  and  appropriate  to  provide  the  Hopi 
Tribal  Council  with  certain  powers  of  self- 


determination  that  are  necessary  to  enable 
the  Hopi  people  to  carry  out  the  effective 
development  and  operation  of  the  Hopi  In- 
dustrial Park,  which  is  located  In  the  coun- 
ties o'  Navajo  and  Coconino  in  the  State  of 
Arizona. 

On  page  2.  line  20.  after  the  word 
•lands",  strike  out  'within,  adjacent  to, 
or  in  close  proximity  to  said",  and  insert 
'within  the";  In  line  23.  after  the  word 
•Industrial",  strike  out  "Park  or  ad- 
jacent thereto,  or  in  close  proximity 
therewith",  and  insert  'Park":  on  page 

3.  line  10.  after  the  word  "from",  strike 
out  the  word  "said";  in  line  11.  after  the 
word  "within",  strike  out  "or  adjacent 
or  in  close  proximity  to" ;  In  line  14,  after 
the  word  "the",  strike  out  the  word 
"tribe"  and  Insert  "Hopi  Tribe";  on  page 

4,  at  the  beginning  of  line  22.  strike  out 
'•or  without";  at  the  beginning  of  line 
24,  strike  out  "lands  acquired  by  the 
tribe  pursuant  to  this  Act,":  on  page  5, 
line  2.  after  the  word  •provision",  strike 
out  •"of  any  Federal  laws  then  in  effect." 
and  insert  •'of  Federal  laws.";  and  In  line 
13,  after  the  word  •"the",  strike  out  ••tribal 
council."  and  Insert  'Hopi  Tribal  Coun- 
cil." 

The  amendments  were  considered  and 
agreed  to  en  bloc. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port <No.  91-788  >.  explaining  the  pur- 
poses of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  as  amended  is  to 
give  the  governing  body  of  the  Hopi  Tribe 
the  authorities  it  needs  to  develop  the  Hop! 
Indu.strial  Park. 

NEED 

The  Hopi  Industrial  Park  consUU  of  200 
acres  of  land  located  Just  outside  the  city 
llmiu  of  Winslow.  Ariz.,  and  about  40  miles 
from  the  Hopi  Reservation.  The  land  was 
donated  to  the  tribe  and  the  title  Is  held 
by  the  United  States  in  trust.  The  purpose 
of  the  donation  was  to  attract  industry  to, 
and  develop  business  In.  Winslow  and  there- 
by provide  employment  to  Hopi  Indians.  Out 
of  a  Hopi  labor  force  of  2.300.  about  1.000  are 
unemployed. 

The  tribe  has  leased  40  acres  of  the  Indus- 
trial park  to  a  subsidiary  of  the  BVD  Corp. 
Under  the  terms  oT  the  lease  the  tribe  la 
obligated  to  spend  81.600.000  for  constructing 
and  furnishing  the  factory.  These  are  tribal 
funds,  and  involve  no  expense  to  the  United 
States.  At  the  present  time  the  company 
employs  72  employees.  65  of  whom  are  In- 
dians. When  the  plant  facilities  are  fully 
utilized  250  persons  will  be  employed.  200  of 
whom  will  be  Indians. 

In  order  to  finance  further  development  of 
the  industrial  park,  the  tribe  needs  authority 
to  raise  the  necessary  funds  by  borrowing 
from  commercial  lending  Institutions  or  by 
Issuing  bonds,  secured  by  mortgages  on  the 
real  property  In  the  park  and  by  a  pledge  of 
tribal  revenues. 

The  bill,  as  amended,  grants  these  author- 
ities, with  the  following  llm«atlona: 

( 1 )  The  authority  to  dispose  of  and  mort- 
gage land  is  limited  to  lands  in  the  industrial 
park.  The  authority  does  not  extend  to  the 
Hopi  Reservation  proper. 
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(2)  The  bonds  Issued  by  the  tribe,  and  the 
interest  on  the  bonds,  will  be  tax  exempt  to 
the  same  extent  they  would  have  been  tax 
exempt  if  they  had  been  Issued  by  the  State 
of  Arizona  or  a  political  subdlvUlon  thereof. 

(3)  Any  bonds  or  other  securities  Issued 
bv  the  Hopi  Tribe  will  be  subject  to  the  fraud 
provisions  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
legislation,  but  will  be  exempt  from  its  reg- 
istration requirements.  Since  the  issuance  of 
these  bonds  and  securities  will  be  subject  to 
supervision  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
there  Is  no  need  to  subject  them  to  the  regis- 
tration and  disclosure  requirements  of  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  legislation.  This  pro- 
vision of  the  bill  conforms  to  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion. 

(4)  The  exercise  of  all  powers  granted  by 
the  bill  U  subject  to  approval  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior. 

(5)  The  authority  to  lease  or  rent  tribal 
land  is  granted  to  the  Hopi  Tribal  Council, 
but  only  to  the  extent  authorized  by  Fed- 
eral law. 

The  enactment  of  this  bill  will  permit  the 
Hopi  Tribe  to  stimulate  Industrial  develop- 
ment that  will  provide  Jobs  for  Indians,  in  a 
manner  that  Is  consistent  with  similar  efforts 
by  other  governmental  units,  and  without  any 
expense  to  the  Federal  Government. 

The  committee  has  adopted  a  number  of 
amendments.  The  most  important  of  these 
would  delete  those  provisions  of  the  bill 
which  would  permit  further  acquisitions  ot 
land  around  the  Industrial  park  in  a  trust 
status.  It  Is  the  committee's  policy  to  not 
approve  trust  titles  to  lands  that  are  situated 
outside  the  boundaries  of  reservations.  How- 
ever, It  should  be  pointed  out  that  there  is 
no  restriction  of  any  kind  on  the  tribe  acquir- 
ing any  land  In  fee  outside  Its  reservation 
boundaries.  The  other  amendments  are  of  a 
technical  and  clarifying  nature. 

COST 

Enactment  of  H.R.  4869  viriU  require  no 
Federal  expenditure. 


RIVERTON  FEDERAL  RECLAMATION 
PROJECT 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  tS.  434)  to  reauthorize  the  Rlverton 
extension  unit,  Missouri  River  Basin 
project,  to  include  therein  the  entire 
Rlverton  Federal  reclamation  project, 
and  for  other  purposes,  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  with  amendments,  on 
page  1.  at  the  beginning  on  line  8,  Insert 
"fish  and  wildlife  conservation  and  de- 
velopment recreation,";  on  page  2  line  13, 
after  the  word  "is",  strike  out  "con- 
firmed." and  Insert  "executed.";  on  page 
4,  line  9,  after  the  word  "other",  Insert 
"land":  after  line  23,  Insert  a  new  section, 
as  follows: 

Sec.  6.  The  provision  of  lands,  facilities,  and 
project  modifications  which  furnish  outdoor 
recreation  and  fish  and  authorized  under  the 
designation  "Rlverton  unit  of  the  Missouri 
River  Basin  project". 

And  on  page  5,  at  the  beginning  of  line 
4,  change  the  section  number  from  "6"  to 
"7  ":  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 
That  the  general  plan  for  the  Rlverton  ex- 
tension unit,  Missouri  River  Basin  project, 
heretofore  authorized  under  section  9  of  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  1944  (58  Stat.  887),  la 
modified  to  Include  reUef  to  water  users, 
construction,  betterment  of  works,  land  re- 
habilitation, water  conservation,  flab  and 
wildlife  conservation  and  development,  rec- 
reation, flood  control,  and  silt  control  on  the 
entire  Rlverton  Federal  reclamation  project. 


As  so  modified  the  general  plan  Is  reauthor- 
ized under  the  deslgnaUon  ••Rlverton  unit  of 
the  Missouri  River  Basm  project". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Secrectary  of  the  Interior 
Is  authorized  to  negotiate  and  execute  an 
amendatory  repayment  contract  with  the 
Mldvale  Irrigation  DUtrlct  covering  all  lands 
of  the  Rlverton  unit.  This  contract  shall  re- 
place all  existing  repayment  contracts  be- 
tween the  Midvale  Irrigation  District  and  the 
United  States. 

(b)  The  period  for  repayment  of  the  con- 
struction and  rehabilitation  and  betterment 
costs  allocated  to  Irrigation  and  assigned  to 
be  repaid  by  the  irrigation  water  users  shall 
be  fifty  years  from  and  Including  the  year  in 
which  such  amendatory  repayment  contract 
Is  executed. 

(c)  During  the  period  required  to  con- 
struct and  test  the  adequacy  of  drains  and 
other  water  conservation  works,  the  rates  of 
charge  to  land  classes  and  the  acreage  assess- 
able in  each  land  class  in  the  unit  shall  con- 
tinue to  be  as  established  in  the  amenda- 
tory repayment  contract  with  the  district 
dated  June  26.  1952;  thereafter  such  rates 
of  charge  and  assessable  acreage  shall  be  in 
accordance  with  the  amortization  capacity 
and  classification  of  unit  lands  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary. 

»d)  The  district's  repayment  obligation 
under  the  amendatory  contract  shall  reflect 
a  credit  for  any  amounts  paid  by  the  district 
in  reduction  of  Its  repayment  obligation  un- 
der previous  contracts,  and  the  repayment 
period  of  Individual  tracts  within  the  district 
shall  be  reduced  to  reflect  a  credit  for  any 
amounts  paid  by  the  district  in  reduction 
of  Its  repayment  obligation  under  previous 
contracts  which  are  atuibutable  to  such 
tracts. 

(e)  Dxirlng  the  first  ten  years  of  the  repay- 
ment period  under  the  amendatory  contract, 
the  annual  payment  obligation  of  the  dis- 
trict shall  be  reduced  by  the  amounts  which 
the  district  has  credited  in  the  previous  year 
to  water  users  who  have  provided  Utle  for  the 
project  drainage  program:  Proiided,  That  the 
total  of  such  reducUon  shall  not  exceed 
«50.000. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Construction  and  rehabilitation 
and  betterment  costs  of  the  Rlverton  unit 
which  the  Secretary  determines  to  be  assign- 
able to  lands  classified  now  or  hereafter  as 
permanently  unproductive  shall  be  nonre- 
tumable  and  nonreimbursable:  Provided. 
That  whenever  new  lands  or  lands  now  or 
hereafter  classified  as  nonproductive  are 
classlfled  or  reclassified  as  productive,  the 
repayment  obligation  of  the  district  shall  be 
Increased  appropriately. 

(b)  All  mlscelUneous  net  revenues  of  the 
Rlverton  unit  shall  accrue  to  the  United 
States  and  shall  be  applied  against  irrigation 
costs  not  assigned  to  be  repaid  by  irrigation 
water  users. 

(c)  Construction  and  rehabilitation  and 
betterment  costs  of  the  Rlverton  unit  allo- 
cated to  Irrigation  and  not  assigned  to  be  re- 
paid by  Irrigation  water  users  nor  returned 
from  miscellaneous  net  revenues  of  the  unit 
shall  be  returnable  from  net  revenues  of  the 
Missouri  River  Basin  project. 

Sec.  4.  The  limitation  of  lands  held  in 
l>eneflclal  ownership  within  the  unit  by  any 
one  owner,  which  are  eligible  to  receive  proj- 
ect water  from,  through,  or  by  means  of  proj- 
ect works,  shall  be  one  hundred  and  sixty 
acres  of  class  I  land  or  the  equivalent  there- 
of In  other  land  classes,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  lAnds  available  for  disposition 
on  the  Rlverton  imlt.  Including  property  ac- 
quired pursuant  to  the  Act  of  Bfarch  10, 
1964,  shall  be  sold  at  pubUc  or  private  sale 
at  not  less  than  appraised  fair  market  value 
at  the  time  of  sale.  The  Secretary  may  dis- 
pose of  such  lands  In  tracts  of  any  size,  so 
long  as  no  such  disposition  will  result  In  a 
total  ownership  within  the  unit  by  any  one 


owner  In  excess  of  the  limitation  prescribed 
in  section  4  above. 

(b)  In  the  disposition  of  lands  on  the  Rlv- 
erton unit  resident  landowners  on  the  unit 
who  have  not  obtained  relief  under  the  Act 
of  March  10.  1964,  as  amended,  shall  have  a 
prior  right  to  purchase  tracts  in  order  to 
supplement  their  existing  farms. 

Sec.  6.  The  provision  of  lands,  facilities, 
and  project  modifications  which  furnish  out- 
door recreation  and  flsh  and  wildlife  en- 
hancement benefits  In  connection  with  the 
Rlverton  extension  unit  shall  be  In  accord- 
ance with  the  Federal  Water  Project  Recrea- 
tion Act  ( 79  Stat.  213). 

Sec  7.  Appropriations  heretofore  or  here- 
after made  for  carrying  on  the  functions  of 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  shall  be  avail- 
able for  credits,  expenses,  charges,  and  cost 
provided  by  or  incurred  under  this  Act.  The 
Secrettu-y  is  authorized  to  make  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  are  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  this  bill, 
S.  434,  sponsored  by  me  and  my  col- 
league from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen),  is 
to  reauthorize  the  Rlverton  extension 
unit  of  the  Missouri  River  Basin  project 
and  to  include  therein  the  entire  recla- 
mation project. 

The  Rlverton  project  was  first  author- 
ized as  an  Indian  project  in  1917.  It  was 
placed  under  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion's jurisdiction  in  1920.  Thereafter, 
over  a  period  of  20  years,  the  first  and 
second  divisions,  containing  45,000  acres, 
were  developed  Into  a  successful  Irri- 
gated farming  operation. 

The  third  division,  which  contains 
25,000  acres,  was  authorized  by  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1944  as  the  "Rlverton  Ex- 
tension Unit,  Missouri  River  Basin  Proj- 
ect." It  is  presently  owned  by  the  U.S. 
Government. 

Since  1964  approximately  8,900  acres 
of  irrigable  lands  In  the  third  division 
have  been  leased  to  the  farmers  of  the 
Midvale  irrigation  district  which  Is  com- 
prised of  the  first  and  second  divisions 
of  the  Rlverton  project.  These  lands  of 
the  third  division  are  now  being  farmed 
successfully  as  a  result  of  the  skillful 
endeavors  of  the  Midvale  farmers,  even 
though  they  are  operating  under  a  dis- 
tinct disadv«uitage  due  to  the  short-term 
temporary  leases.  Continued  farming  of 
this  land  on  the  basis  of  1-year  leases  is 
unsatisfactory  for  at  least  two  reasons. 
The  land  remains  in  Federal  ownership 
and  is  thus  removed  from  the  local  tax 
rolls  placing  an  imreasonable  burden  on 
the  local  community  and  school  districts. 
Also  this  temporary  leasing  arrangement 
discourages  eflflcient  long-range  farming 
practices.  It  does  not  lend  Itself  to  pro- 
viding incentives  for  the  construction 
and  maintenance  of  i>ermanent  im- 
provements on  the  land. 

Simply  stated,  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion would  transfer  to  private  ownership 
by  sale  those  irrigable  lands  of  the  third 
division  now  owned  by  the  United  States. 
The  lands  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
Midvale  Irrigation  district  would  be  In- 
cluded. The  result  would  be  one  legally 
constituted  entity  having  the  care,  opet- 
atlon,  and  maintenance  of  all  irrigable 
lands  of  the  Rlverton  reclamation  proj- 
ect. The  simplicity  of  administration, 
the  economy  of  operation,  and  other 
advantages  from  this  proposal  are  ob- 
vious. It  is  intended  to  enable  all  parties 
concerned  to  carry  Into  effect  the  idea 
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of  one  irrigation  project  operated  and 
maintained  by  one  irrigation  district. 
The  bill  would  also  provide  the  means 
to  accomplish  the  much  needed  rehabili- 
tation and  repairs  on  the  first  and  second 
divisions. 

S.  434  contains  the  necessary  provi- 
.sions  to  accomplish  these  worthwhile  ob- 
jectives. I  would  like  to  set  forth  very 
summarily  the  provisions  of  this  proposed 
legislation,  but  first  let  me  make  one 
point  which  I  think  is  important.  This  is 
not  a  new  proposal.  It  has  involved  many 
persons  with  an  expertise  in  reclamation 
matters.  On  at  least  three  occasions  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  appointed 
a  commission  to  review  the  Riverton 
project.  Survey  teams  have  made  on-the- 
spot  investigations  and  studies  of  the 
project.  The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and 
the  Midvale  farmers  have  gained  a  great 
deal  of  experience  on  the  third  division 
since  1964  when  the  irrigable  lands  were 
first  leased.  The  bill  which  we  have  be- 
fore us  today  has  been  proposed  and 
drafted  as  a  result  of  the  recommenda- 
tions made  by  the  review  commissions 
and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  It  is 
based  upon  a  wealth  of  experience  which 
all  of  the  parties  have  gained  over  the 
years. 

Section  1  of  S.  434  would  reauthorize 
the  entire  Riverton  project  as  a  unit  for 
the  Missouri  River  project.  The  three  di- 
visions, as  they  are  now  known,  would 
be  consolidated  under  the  existing  Mid- 
vale  irrigation  district  as  the  operating 
agent 

Sections  2  and  3  would  authorize  the 
negotiation  and  execution  of  a  new  re- 
payment contract  with  the  Midvale  irri- 
gation district  with  a  50-year  repayment 
period.  An  accounting  of  all  costs  and 
revenue  to  date  would  be  made  with  a 
writeoff  of  the  costs  associated  with  the 
marginal  and  nonproductive  land  re- 
maining in  the  old  third  division.  Mis- 
souri River  Basin  power  revenues  would 
be  used  to  assist  in  the  repayment  of 
costs  which  go  beyond  the  Irrigators'  50- 
year  repayment  capacity.  These  sections 
of  the  bill  provide  important  relief  which 
is  imperative  to  the  Midvale  irrigation 
district  on  the  first  and  second  divisions. 
The  existing  Midvale  contract  has  a 
repayment  period  of  108  years.  As 
It  now  stands  the  rehabiUtation  and 
betterment  work  which  is  necessary  to 
Midvale  could  only  be  repaid  beyond  that 
lengthy  period  of  time.  Therefore  it  Is 
obvious  that  the  new  50-year  repayment 
contract  is  all  Important. 

Section  4  adopts  the  "class  l"  equiva- 
lency concept  which  would  permit  indi- 
vidual units  to  include  more  than  160 
acres  where  lower  land  classes  are  in- 
volved in  a  single  ownership. 

Section  5  of  the  bill  would  authorize 
the  SecreUry  of  the  Interior  to  sell 
lands  CD  the  third  division  at  no  less 
than  their  appraised  fair-market  value. 
The  resident  landowners  on  the  River- 
ton project  would  be  given  a  first  pri- 
ority to  purchase  these  lands  which  have 
been  proven  under  the  leasing  arrange- 
ments since  1964  to  be  Irrigable  and 
productive  farmlands.  This,  of  course, 
would  allow  the  present  farmers  to  ex- 
pand their  operations  into  a  more  decir- 


able  size  and  allow  them  to  earn  a  fair 
return  on  their  labors. 

Mr.  President.  I  will  close  on  one  last 
remark.  The  sotindness  of  this  project, 
the  importance  of  this  project,  and  the 
proven  effectiveness  and  efficiency  of  this 
project  have  closed  all  of  our  ranks  in 
support  of  this  legislation.  In  our  State 
of  Wyoming  this  is  no  partisan  matter. 
It  is  all  too  important  and  above  politics. 
It  is  vital  to  the  economy  of  the  Riverton 
area.  This  is  important.  It  attests  to  the 
high  level  of  the  project  and  its  impor- 
tance to  my  State. 

Mr.  President.  I  respectfully  urge  fa- 
vorable consideration  of  S.  434  by  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  ^l^yorable 
action  by  the  U.8.  Senate  on  S.  434.  a  bill 
reauthorizing  the  Riverton  reclamation 
project,  makes  this  a  bright  day  for 
Wyoming  and  for  the  Riverton  area  in 
particular. 

S.  434  reauthorizes  the  Riverton  proj- 
ect as  a  unit  of  the  Missouri  River  Basin 
project.  It  provides  for  negotiations  of  a 
repayment  contract  which  will  permit 
much  needed  rehabilitation  and  better- 
ment work  on  the  first  two  divisions  of 
the  project.  In  addition,  this  legislation 
provides  for  the  resale  of  the  lands  on 
the  project's  third  division.  The  resale 
will  place  these  lands  back  in  private 
hands  and  back  on  the  tax  roles  where 
they  can  make  a  much  greater  contribu- 
tion to  the  economy  of  the  area. 

The  legislation  Just  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate has  the  unanimous  support  of  the 
entire  Wyoming  congressional  delega- 
tion and  of  the  SUte  of  Wyoming.  We 
have  worked  long  and  hard  for  this  day 
and  we  will  continue  to  work  together  to 
insure  early  House  action  on  this  legis- 
lation. The  people  most  responsible  for 
the  Senate's  action  today  are  the  citizens 
of  the  Riverton  area  themselves.  The 
county  officials,  the  local  school  twards. 
the  chamber  of  commerce  all  banded 
together  with  the  families  on  the  River- 
ton project  and  actively  worked  for  pas- 
sage of  this  legislation. 

Reauthorization  of  the  Riverton  proj- 
ect and  the  resale  of  the  third-division 
lands  will  give  new  economic  stability  to 
the  entire  area.  The  tax  revenues  will 
help  pay  for  the  schools  and  roads.  The 
rehabilitation  work  will  Insure  that  a 
good  project  wWch  has  been  in  existence 
since  1917  and  which  lias  paid  approxi- 
mately $1.5  million  to  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  under  the  terms  of  its  repay- 
ment contract  will  continue  to  contribute 
to  the  local  economy,  the  State,  and 
Nation. 

Recently  more  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress have  l)egun  to  realize  that  the  best 
way  to  solve  the  problems  of  our  urban 
centers  is  to  Insure  a  strong  economy  in 
our  rural  areas.  If  rural  America  can 
provide  the  opportunities  for  men  and 
women  to  make  a  decent  living  on  the 
land  and  in  the  rural  communities,  and 
the  migration  to  the  cities  will  be  slowed. 
By  stemming  the  tide  of  migration  to 
the  cities,  the  Congress  can  contribute 
greatly  to  a  solution  to  the  problems  of 
the  cities. 

The  passage  of  S.  434  is  an  example  of 
how  Congress  can  act  to  help  provide  for 


a  strong  economy  in  a  rural  area  of  this 
Nation. 

The  amendments  were  considered  and 
agreed  to  en  bloc. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
And  D&s&cd 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-789).  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE    or    THE    MEASURE 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation,  which  was 
Introduced  by  the  Senators  from  Wyoming. 
Is  to  consolidate  the  Riverton  reclamation 
project,  presently  In  operation,  and  the  lands 
of  the  former  Riverton  extension  unit  of  the 
Missouri  River  Basin  project,  now  In  Federal 
ownership,  within  a  single  authorized  unit 
of  the  Missouri  River  Basin  project.  The 
consolidation  will  provide  a  new  repayment 
plan  for  the  entire  unit  Including  necessary 
rehabilitation  and  betterment  of  existing  fa- 
cilities, write-off  of  costs  associated  with  the 
development  of  lands  found  to  be  nonpro- 
ductive, and  provision  of  repayment  assist- 
ance from  power  revenues  of  the  Missouri 
River  Basin  project. 

BACKGROUND 

The  Riverton  project  was  first  authorized 
as  an  Indian  project  in  1917.  It  was  placed 
under  Bureau  of  Reclamation's  Jurisdiction 
in  1930.  The  first  and  second  divisions  (45.- 
000  acres)  were  developed  over  a  20-year 
period. 

The  third  division  (25,000  acres)  was  au- 
thorized by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1944 
(58  Stat.  887)  as  the  "Riverton  Extension 
ITnlt.  Missouri  River  Basin  Project."  After 
about  12.000  acres  of  the  division  were  de- 
veloped, the  landowners  of  the  third  division 
encountered  operating  problems,  chiefly  wa- 
terlogging and  sallnatlon.  and  financial  prob- 
lems. The  Congress,  by  act  of  March  10,  1964 
(78  Stat.  156)  authorized  the  United  SUtes 
to  acquire  lands  In  the  third  division.  All  but 
about  80  acres  have  been  purchased  and  are 
now  owned  by  the  United  States.  The  cost  of 
repurchasing  the  lands  was  about  S3.200.000. 

After  the  lands  of  the  third  division  were 
brought  back,  the  Bureau  made  about  9,000 
acres  available  for  leasing  on  an  annual  ppr- 
mlt  basis.  The  farmers  of  the  Midvale  Irri- 
gation District  which  comprises  the  first  two 
divisions  of  the  Riverton  project  have  leased 
these  lands  and  are  farming  them  success- 
fully. 

Continued  farming  of  this  land  on  the 
basis  of  temporary  leases  is  unsatisfactory 
because  ( 1 )  the  land  is  In  Federal  ownership 
and  thus  is  removed  from  local  tax  roles, 
and  (2)  temporary  leasing  does  not  encour- 
age efficient,  long-range  farming  practices 
or  the  maintenance  of  Improvements  on  the 
lands. 

The  lands  of  the  Midvale  Irrigation  Dis- 
trict included  in  the  first  and  second  divi- 
sions are  in  need  of  rehabilitation  and  bet- 
terment work.  Lands  are  being  lost  to  seep- 
age and  erosion.  Canal  lining  and  drain  con- 
struction are  required.  Original  structures 
need  replacement,  particularly  those  which 
were  constructed  prior  to  the  availability 
of  modern  alkali-resistant  concrete  and 
which  have  been  attacked  by  alkaline  soils 
and  frost  action. 

Based  upon  the  water  users  ability  to 
repay,  the  costs  of  the  needed  rehabllitatlnn 
along  with  the  existing  construction  debt 
will  require  a  repayment  period  considera- 
bly m  excess  of  100  years  if  repayment  as- 
sistance is  not  provided. 
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PRESENT  LECISLATIOIf 

Tlie  bill.  S.  434.  was  Introduced  by  Sena- 
tor McOee  for  himself  and  Senator  Hansen 
on  January  21.  1969.  The  Subcommittee  on 
Water  and  Power  Resources  held  an  open 
hearing  on  March  20,  1970. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  by  letter 
of  March  19,  1970,  recommended  enactment 
of  the  bill  if  amended.  The  committee  has 
adopted  the  amendments  recommended  by 
the  Department.  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
by  letter  of  March  13,  1970,  expressed  no  ob- 
jection to  the  reauthorization  but  expressed 
reservations  concerning  the  inclusion  of 
third  division  lands. 


TRANSFER  OP  THE  BROWN  UNIT 
OP  THE  FORT  BELKNAP  IN- 
DIAN IRRIGATION  PROJECT  ON 
THE  FORT  BELKNAP  INDIAN  RES- 
ERVATION, MONT.,  TO  THE  LAND- 
OWNERS WITHIN  THE  UNIT 

The  bill  (S.  3007)  to  authorize  the 
transfer  of  the  Brown  unit  of  the  Fort 
Belknap  Indian  irrigation  project  on  the 
Fort  Belknap  Indian  Reservation,  Mont., 
to  the  landowners  within  the  unit  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

S. 3007 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Avterica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to  con- 
vey all  of  the  right,  title,  and  interest  of  the 
United  States  in  the  faculties  of  the  Brown 
unit  of  the  Fort  Belknap  Indian  Irrigation 
project,  located  In  township  28  north,  ranges 
23  and  24  east.  Montana  principal  meridian. 
Including,  but  not  limited  to.  easements, 
rights-of-way,  canals,  laterals,  drains,  struc- 
tures of  all  kinds,  and  water  rlghte  held  for 
the  benefit  of  the  unit,  to  an  organization 
or  association  having  form  and  powers  sat- 
isfactory of  the  Secretary  which  represents 
the  owners  of  the  lands  served  by  the  unit. 
As  a  condition  to  said  conveyance,  the  gran- 
tee organization  or  association  shall  assume 
full  and  sole  responsibility  for  the  care,  op- 
eration, and  maintenance  of  the  unit  upon 
conveyance,  and  shall  hold  the  United  States 
free  of  all  loss  or  liability  for  damages  or  In- 
juries, direct  or  consequential,  caused  by  the 
existence  or  operation  of  the  unit  or  any  of 
Its  features  or  structures,  from  and  after  the 
date  of  Its  conveyance. 

Sec.  2.  Upon  conveyance  of  the  Brown  unit 
of  the  Fort  Belknap  Indian  irrigation  project 
as  provided  for  In  section  1  of  this  Act.  the 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  cancel  all  accrued 
operation  and  maintenance  charges  and  all 
construction  charges  with  respect  to  the  said 
unit. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  repwrt  (No. 
91-782),  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Purpose  or  the  Measttrs 

The  purpose  of  S.  3007.  which  was  Intro- 
duced by  the  Senators  from  Montana.  Is  to 
•lutliorlze  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
transfer  title  for  the  faculties  of  the  Brown 
unit  of  the  Fort  Belknap  Indian  Irrigation 
project  to  the  owners  of  the  lands  served  by 
the  unit.  The  landowners  would  then  assume 
responsibility  for  operation  and  maintenance. 

Section  2  of  the  blU  would  cancel  all  out- 
standing operation  and  maintenance  charges 
and  deferred  construction  charges  on  the 
project. 


BACKGROUND 

The  first  Irrigation  development  on  the 
Fort  Belknap  project  was  accomplished  by 
the  Indians  In  1892. 

The  Government's  first  work  was  rebuild- 
ing and  extending  the  existing  Irrigation  In 
1949  and  1950,  under  the  authorization  of 
the  act  of  June  10, 1896  (29  Stat.  350) . 

The  Brown  unit  is  a  separate  and  distinct 
unit  of  the  Fort  Belknap  Indian  Irrigation 
project  and  Is  located  about  20  miles  away 
from  the  main  project.  The  unit's  water  sup- 
ply Is  limited  and  only  about  376  acres  are 
being  served. 

present    LEGISLATION 

The  bill  was  drafted  at  the  request  of  land- 
owners owning  86  percent  of  the  Irrigated 
land.  The  owners  believe  that  they  can  op- 
erate and  maintain  the  facilities  more  eco- 
nomically than  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
because  of  the  travel  to  and  from  the  unit 
which  Is  presently  Involved. 

Under  the  provisions  of  law  applicable  to 
Indian  Irrigation  projects  (act  of  July  1, 1932, 
47  Stat.  664)  the  repayment  of  construc- 
tion costs  Is  deferred  so  long  as  the  lands 
served  are  In  Indian  ownership.  Section  2  of 
8.  3007  would  cancel  such  charges  against 
the  Brown  unit  in  the  amount  of  $50,106.  It 
would  also  cancel  outstanding  operation  and 
maintenance  charges  In  the  amount  of  $1,- 
267.  It  seems  unlikely  that  ownership  of  the 
lands  of  the  unit  will  pass  from  Indian  own- 
ership. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Water  and  Power 
Resources  held  an  open  hearing  on  April  17, 
1970. 

COMMITTEE      RECOMMENDATION 

The  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Commit- 
tee recommends  that  S.  3007  be  enacted. 


Antonio  Conservation  Society  not  more  than 
100.000  medals  In  commemoration  of  the 
contributions  to  the  founding  of  the  State 
of  Texas,  and  to  the  development  of  Texas 
and  the  city  of  San  Antonio,  of  Jose  Antonio 
Navarro.  The  emblems,  devices,  and  Inscrip- 
tions of  the  medals,  along  with  their  sizes 
and  composition,  are  to  be  determined  by 
the  Society  with  the  approval  of  the  Secre- 
tary. No  medals  shall  be  struck  under  this 
bill  after  December  31,  1970.  The  medals  will 
be  furnished  at  no  cost  to  the  United  States 
since  security  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  shall  be  furnished  to  idem- 
nify  the  United  States  for  all  costs  of  the 
medals.  The  medals  may  be  furnished  only 
in  quantities  of  2.000  or  more,  except  for 
gold  or  silver  copies,  if  any.  specially  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treastiry. 


BILLS  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (S.  1751)  to  declare  that  cer- 
tain federally  owned  land  is  held  by  the 
United  States  in  trust  for  the  Lac  du 
Flambeau  Band  of  Lake  Superior  Chip- 
pewa Indians  was  announced  as  next  in 
order. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Over,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 

The  bill  (S.  1461),  to  amend  section 
3006A  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  re- 
lating to  representation  of  defendants 
who  are  financially  unable  to  obtain  an 
adequate  defense  in  criminal  cases  in  the 
court  of  the  United  States,  was  an- 
nounced as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Over,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
will  be  passed  over. 


JOSE  ANTONIO  NOVARRO  COM- 
MEMORATIVE MEDALS 

The  bill  (H.R.  13959)  to  provide  for 
the  striking  of  medals  In  commemora- 
tion of  the  many  contributions  to  the 
founding  and  early  development  of  the 
State  of  Texas  and  the  city  of  San  An- 
tonio by  Jose  Antonio  Novarro  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-769),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

GENERAL   STATEMENT 

The  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  strike  and  furnish  to  the  San 


CONVEYANCE  OF  SO-CALLED  SCAT- 
TERED TRACTS  IN  OKLAHOMA 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  <S.  1498)  to  provide  for  the  convey- 
ance" of  so-called  scattered  tracts  in 
Oklahoma  acquired  imder  the  act  of 
June  26,  1936  (49  Stat.  1967)  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  with  an 
amendment.  Strike  out  all  after  the  en- 
acting clause  and  insert: 

That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  author- 
ized and  directed  to  convey.  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  2  of  this  Act, 
all  of  the  right,  title,  and  Interest.  Including 
mineral  interests,  of  the  United  States  and 
of  the  Indian  tribe  Involved  In  and  to  lands 
m  CHclahoma  that  were  acquired  as  a  part 
of  the  Oklahoma  scattered  tracts  project 
pursuant  to  authority  of  the  Act  of  June 
26.  1936  (49  Stat.  1967),  with  title  taken  in 
the  name  of  the  United  States  In  trust  for 
(a)  an  Individual  Indian,  or  (b)  an  Indian 
tribe,  or  (c)  for  an  individual  Indian  during 
his  lifetime,  then  to  the  tribe  of  which  the 
individual  was  a  member,  until  such  time 
as  the  use  of  the  land  was  assigned  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  a  cooperative 
group  organized  under  said  Act  or  to  an  In- 
dividual Indian,  then  In  trust  for  such  group 
or  individual. 

Sec.  2.  Conveyances  made  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  under  section  1  of  this  Act 
may.  In  bis  discretion,  be  to  the  former  In- 
dian owner,  or  to  the  life  tenant,  or.  If  the 
former  owner  or  the  life  tenant  be  deceased, 
to  one  or  more  of  the  relatives  of  the  de- 
cedent selected  by  the  Secretary:  Provided, 
That,  If  In  the  Judgment  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  it  is  in  the  best  Interest  of 
any  of  the  intended  grantees  to  convey  the 
title  subject  to  restrictions  against  aliena- 
tion and  continued  tax  exemption  the  deed 
shall  so  provide,  otherwise  the  conveyances 
of  the  title  shall  be  In  fee,  free  of  all  re- 
strictions and  tax  exempt  status. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-796) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

FUSPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  bill.  Introduced  by 
Senator  Harris,  is  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  convey  to  certain  Individ- 
ual members  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes 
Interests  in  former  restricted  lands  that  were 
acquired  by  the  United  States  pursuant  to 
the  Oklahoma  Indian  Welfare  Act  of  1936. 
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The  lands  wer«  (ormrrly  allot  menu  which, 
although  restncttfd  against  altenatlon,  wer* 
subject  to  taxation.  During  the  1930't  the 
Indians  were  in  danger  ol  losing  their  prop- 
erty because  oi  nonpayment  of  taxes.  To 
protect  them  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
using  authority  contained  In  the  1938  act  and 
Federal  funds,  established  the  scattered 
tract*  project  In  the  Five  Tribes  area. 

Titles  to  the  lands  acquired  were  for  the 
nioat  part  taken  in  the  name  of  the  United 
Slates  m  trust  for  an  individual  Indian,  dur- 
ing his  lifetime,  then  to  the  tribe  of  which 
the  individual  was  a  member,  until  such 
time  as  the  use  of  the  land  is  assigned  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  a  coopera- 
tive group  organized  under  the  1936  act,  or 
to  an  Individual  Indian,  then  In  trust  for 
such  group  or  individual.  There  are  18  tracts 
remaining  In  trust. 

The  individual  Indian  beneficiaries  have 
only  a  limited  Interest  in  the  properties 
which  Is  terminated  on  their  demise.  The 
mineral  Interests  formerly  owned  by  the 
parent  or  relative  of  the  life  tenant  are  now 
held  by  the  United  States  in  trust  for  the 
benefit  of  all  of  the  Indians  of  Oklahoma. 

Some  question  exists  as  to  whether  the 
grantors  of  the  lands  fully  understood  the 
significance  of  the  conveyances.  Since  the 
consideration  paid  by  the  Government  in 
most  cases  was  nominal  and  had  no  rela- 
tion to  the  fair  market  value,  and  tribal  rep- 
resentatives are  In  general  accord  with  the 
basic  proposal  to  vest  tlUe  In  the  life  tenant 
or  his  heirs,  derlsees.  successors,  or  asslgxw. 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  believes  this 
should  be  done.  The  Departments  *ib- 
stltute  bill  will  permit  the  Secretary  to 
divest  tba  United  States  of  all  interesu  in 
the  properties  and  make  conveyances  that 
will  avoid  title  complications. 

COST 

No  additional  Federal  expenditures  will 
result  from  the  enactment  of  this  bill. 


CROWN  OF  THORNS  STARFISH 

The  bill  (3.  3153)  to  authorize  the 
Secretaries  of  Interior  and  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  to  expend  certain 
sums,  in  cooperation  with  the  territory  of 
Guam,  the  territory  of  American  Samoa, 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands, 
other  X33.  territories  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  and  the  SUte  of  Hawaii,  for  the 
conservation  of  their  protective  and  pro- 
ductive coral  reefs  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  fol- 
lows: 

I  8.  3153 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Bepretentativet  of  tfie  United  States  of 
America  in  Confress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purpose  of  conserving  and  protecting  coral 
reef  resources  of  the  tropical  Islands  of  in- 
terest and  concern  to  the  United  States  In  the 
PaclAc  and  safeguirdlng  critical  Island  areas 
from  possible  erosion  and  to  safeguard  future 
recreational  and  esthetl:  uses  of  Pacific  coral 
reefs,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  are 
authorized  to  oooper.^te  with  and  provide  as- 
sistance to  the  governments  of  the  Sute  of 
HawaU.  the  territories  and  possessions  ot  the 
United  States,  including  Ouam  and  Ameri- 
can Samoa,  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands,  and  other  Island  possessions  of  the 
United  States.  In  the  study  and  control  of  the 
seastar  "Crown  of  Thorns"  (Acanthaster 
plancl) . 

Sw:.  2.  In  carrying  out  the  piirposes  of  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the 
Secretary  ot  the  Smithsonian  InstUutlon  are 
authorized  to — 

(1)  conduct  such  studies,  research,  and  in- 


vestigations, as  they  deem  desirable  tj  deter- 
mine the  causes  of  the  population  Increase 
of  the  "Crown  of  Thorns",  their  effecu  ou 
corals  and  coral  reefs,  and  the  stability  and 
regeneration  of  reefs  following  predation; 

(3)  to  monitor  are-is  where  the  "Crowu  of 
Thorns"  may  be  increasing  in  numbers  and 
to  determine  future  needs  for  control: 

(3)  to  develop  improved  methods  of  con- 
trol .ind  to  carry  out  programs  ot  control  In 
areas  where  these  are  deemed  necessary;  and 

(4)  to  tako  such  other  actions  as  deemed 
desirable  to  gain  an  understanding  of  the 
ecology  .\nd  control  of  the  sc.i.nar  'Crown  of 
Thorns" 

Sec.  3.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act.  there  Is  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  the  period  commencing 
on  the  date  of  Its  enactment  and  ending 
June  iO.  1975.  not  to  exceed  •4.500.000. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unarumous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Ricoto  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-795  > .  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

ruBVosK  or  the  lUAsoas 

The  purpose  of  this  measure  as  Introduced 
by  Senators  Fong.  Inouye,  Jackson,  and  Al- 
lott,  and  as  recommended  for  enactment  by 
the  administration,  is  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retaries of  Interior  and  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  to  expend  M  5  million  In  cooper- 
ation with  the  territories  of  Ouam.  American 
Samoa,  the  Trust  Territory  ol  the  Pacific 
Islands,  other  U.S.  territories  In  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  and  the  State  of  Hawaii,  for  the  con- 
servation of  their  protective  and  productive 
coral  reefs. 

The  bill  Is  designed  to  control  the  dev- 
astating crown  of  thorns  starfish,  which, 
because  of  a  recent  population  explosion, 
currently  threatens  the  econoulc  livelihood 
of  Ouam  and  may  soon  have  an  adverse 
Impact  upon  the  economy  of  the  Trtist  Ter- 
ritory of  the  Pacific  Island.  Although  rela- 
tively little  Is  known  about  the  intensity  of 
starfish  Infestations  In  other  areas  of  the 
Pacific  under  the  Jtirlsdlctlon  of  the  United 
States,  this  menacing  creature  has  been 
noted  In  American  Samoa  and  the  State  of 
Hawaii. 

Other  functions  of  the  bill  are  to  ascertain 
what  caused  the  populatlor.  explosion  of  sea- 
stars,  what  longterm  effects  the  damage  al- 
ready done  will  have  upon  the  reef  ecology 
of  the  Insi'lar  possessions  of  the  United 
States,  and  what  should  be  done  to  prevent 
a  reoccurrence  of  this  problem. 

BACKCaOCKD 

Late  las>t  spring  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  was  informed  by  noted 
marine  scientists  that  since  1967  more  than 
23  miles  of  the  coral  reefs  of  Guam  had  been 
almost  completely  destroyed  by  massive  In- 
festations of  the  crown  of  thorns  starfish, 
which  feeds  upon  living  coral.  The  committee 
was  further  told  that  this  menacing  animal 
was  also  noted  In  other  areas  of  the  tropical 
Pacific,  and  If  something  was  not  done  soon 
to  control  its  population,  it  could  hajre  long- 
range  economic  repercussions,  particularly 
since  many  of  islanders  are  dependent  upon 
the  reefs  and  their  fisheries  resources  lor  sub- 
sistence. Evidence  was  presented  which  Indi- 
cated that  following  the  destruction  of  the 
living  parts  of  the  coral  by  the  surfish,  the 
dead  coral  becomes  encrusted  with  algae  rind 
the  resident  fishes  diminish  In  total  numbers 
because  their  food  supply  h.'is  been  reduced. 

In  addition  to  providing  a  habitat  and  fc^od 
source  for  fish,  the  living  coral  reefs  ofTer 
protection  to  the  islands  during  tropical 
storms.  If  the  coral  dies,  and  begins  to  erode. 
the  islands  become  susceptible  to  erosion 
and  other  damage  caused  by  typhoons. 


Sab^cquent  to  this  briefing,  Senator  Jack- 
son wrote  the  Secretary  of  Interior  on  June 
20.  1969.  and  stated  in  part: 

'Because  of  the  obvious  detrimental  effects 
of  an  unchecked  starfish  population.  I  urge 
you  to  take  immediate  action  to  as:«ss  the 
extent  of  coral  reef  damnge  In  the  western 
Pacific,  and  to  recommend  a  program  of  star- 
fish control." 

Until  recently  scientists  believed  this  star- 
fish was  generally  In  balance  with  Its  en- 
vironment and  not  particularly  harming 
corals.  Between  1964  and  IDGO.  however,  a 
population  explosion  of  the  crown  of  thorns 
starfish  on  the  Great  Barrier  Reef  off  Aus- 
tralia destroyed  over  100  square  miles  of  the 
reef.  More  recently,  serious  coral  damage  has 
occurred  on  Ouam,  caused  by  the  seastar. 

Although  several  hypotheses  have  been  of- 
fered as  to  why  this  starflsli  has  undergone 
such  a  tremendous  population  Increase  In 
the  past  3  years.  It  Is  the  belief  of  several 
leading  marine  biologists  that  It  was  caused 
by  manipulation  of  the  reef  environment  by 
man,  which  upset  the  balance  ol  a  delicate 
ecosystem. 

Somehow  the  balance  of  nature  has  been 
upset  and  has  enabled  the  starfish  to  reach 
a  position  of  dommance  among  the  living 
creatures  of  the  reefs.  The  trlton.  the  chief 
predator  of  the  adult  crown  of  thorns  starfish 
has  been  removed  In  large  numbers  from 
coral  reefs  because  of  the  value  of  Its  beauti- 
ful sheU. 

Also,  the  dynamite  blasting  and  excavation 
of  coral  reefs  may  have  greatly  assisted  the 
starfish.  As  anomolous  as  It  may  seem,  the 
living  parts  of  coral  are  actually  predatory 
on  small  starfish  and  help  keep  Its  popula- 
tion in  check.  When  the  coral  is  killed  by 
blasting,  the  Juvenile  starfish  survive  In  large 
numbers,  and  subsequently  expand  their 
geographic  llmiu  until  they  have  matured 
and  become  predatory  upon  the  coral. 

Early  last  summer,  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  contracted  with  the  Westlnghouse 
Ocean  Research  Laboratory  to  organise  and 
carry  out  a  survey  of  the  crown  of  thorns 
starfish,  particularly  In  the  IslanOw  of  ths 
trust  territory. 

Last  October,  the  results  of  the  survey  by 
10  teams  of  scientists  were  made  public  In 
their  final  report  on  the  crown  of  thorns 
starfish,  entitled  "Impact  on  Pacific  Coral 
Reefs.  •  The  findings  of  the  study  substanti- 
ated reports  of  recent  population  increases  of 
starfish  In  the  tropical  Pacific.  The  scientific 
team  noted  heavy  starfish  infestations  in 
Salpan,  Tlnian,  Truk.  Ponape.  Rota,  Palau. 
Ant.  Guam.  Majuro.  and  Amo. 

The  report  summary  stated  that: 
"Team  leaders  considered  the  problem  sig- 
nificant and  in  need  of  considerable  research. 
A  control  program,  which  includes  research 
into  various  aspects  of  the  starfish  shotild 
be  instigated  Immediately.  Such  a  control 
program  should  establish  an  active  eradica- 
tion effort  en  Infested  reefs  that  have  eco- 
nomic or  scientific  value  as  well  as  an  educa- 
tional progr:im  to  Inform  Islanders  of  the 
nature  of  the  problem  and  how  they  can 
contribute  to  research  and  control  progr.ims." 

NEED 

On  March  18.  a  hearing  was  held  en  S. 
3153.  he'ore  the  Subcommittee  on  Territories 
and  Insular  Affslrs.  at  which  time  testimony 
was  received  from  administrative  witnesses, 
territorial  representatives  and  leading  marine 
sclentlsu.  Dr.  Robert  Jones,  director  of  star- 
fish control  and  research  activities  on  Guam, 
and  a  marine  ccc^loglst  at  the  University  of 
Guam  stated: 

"Today,  while  this  bearing  goes  on.  thou- 
sands of  these  starfish  are  devouring  coral 
species  on  tlie  Island  of  Ouam  and  our 
neighboring  islands  ol  the  trust  territory. 
The  people  ol  Guam  arc  delighted  to  see  tliis 
blU  presented  and  to  observe  lU  progress 
through  the  orderly  and  precise  channeta  of 
dcmocr.icr.  Wo  look  forward  with  great  hope 
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to  its  eventual  passage  and  with  anticipation 
for  the  help  it  will  bring  to  us." 

Dr.  R.  H.  Chester,  the  marine  scientists 
who  first  noted  the  starfish  problem  while 
working  at  the  University  of  Guam,  testified 
at  the  hearing,  stating  that: 

"There  are  large  Infestations  of  the  crown 
of  thorns  starfish  killing  vast  amounts  of 
coral  In  the  U.S.  possessions  and  trusts  of 
the  Pacific.  This  was  proved  last  summer  by 
an  expedition  of  45  prominent  scientists  and 
divers  from  several  countries. 

"It  is  Important  to  recognize  this  as  fact. 
The  infestations  are  there  and  reefs  are  dying 
rapidly  and  on  a  large  scale.  The  expedition 
also  proved  that  the  starfish  Is  quite  rare  on 
healthy  reefs.  Both  these  facts  had  been 
recognized  before  the  expedition  through 
work  done  In  AustraUa  and  Guam.  The  ex- 
pedition demonstrated  that  the  starfish  rep- 
resents a  broad-based  problem,  not  an 
Isolated  curiosity,  and  It  provided  evidence 
for  the  necessity  of  action  from  a  large  num- 
ber of  qualified  observers  whose  collective 
analysis  Is  unimpeachable." 

(2)  Corals  require  a  long  time  to  grow.  A 
conservative  estimate  of  the  age  of  corals 
killed  in  Guam  indicate  that  many  were  over 
200  years  old.  Clearly  this  means  the  reefs 
will  not  reach  their  former  development  for 
another  200  years  If  they  began  to  recover 
Immediately.  In  Australia,  however,  reefs 
killed  up  to  10  years  ago  by  the  crown  of 
thorns  show  only  scattered  regrowth  by  a 
few  speclas  of  coral  and  starfish  can  be  found 
feeding  on  this  new  settlement. 

(3)  Modern  coral  reefs  developed  over  50 
million  years  ago.  They  are  the  oldest  biologi- 
cal assemblage  on  this  planet.  Balance  of 
existence  In  such  a  community  Is  Intricate 
and  delicate.  Destruction  of  the  major  ele- 
ment, living  coral,  has  profound  after  effects 
on  the  surviving  animal  life. 

(4)  Coral  reefs  are  economically  Important 
to  man.  In  the  U.S.  Pacific  possessions  and 
trusts,  depending  on  the  size  and  develop- 
ment of  the  community,  the  economic  worth 
centers  on  recreation,  fisheries,  and  coastline 
protection. 

(a)  Recreational. — Because  of  their  great 
beauty  and  unusual  assemblage  of  exotic  life. 
coral  reefs  provide  a  natural  environment 
that  is  important  for  recreation  and  Is  a  val- 
uable tourist  resource.  This  is  true  not  only 
in  the  State  of  HawaU  and  the  territory  at 
Guam  which  are  already  tourist  centers  of 
widespread  recognition,  but  also  In  the  U.S. 
tr\i8t  territory.  The  tnist  territory,  despite  Its 
natural  splendor,  Is  aconomlcally  impover- 
ished and  hopes  to  enrich  itself  through  a 
growing  tourist  Industry.  Coral  reefs  offer  the 
main  attraction  of  these  remote  islands. 

(b)  Fisherves. — Pishing,  besides  being  of 
recreational  value.  Is  done  on  a  sustenance 
level  In  many  parts  of  the  Pacific.  In  the  U.S. 
trust  territory  people  fish  to  survive.  LU-lng 
coral  forms  a  basic  part  of  the  ecology  and 
food  web  of  reef  fishes. 

(c)  Protection  of  coastlines. — Coral  reefs 
protect  coastlines  from  erosion  by  oceanic 
and  storm  waves.  The  nature  of  the  reef  and 
of  the  coastline  dictates  the  importance  of 
living  coral  In  any  particular  case. 

The  need  for  enactment  of  this  measure  Is 
elaborated  upon  further  In  the  report  sub- 
mitted on  S.  3153  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

AUTHORIZING  EACH  OP  THE  FIVE 
CIVILIZED  TRIBES  OF  OKLAHOMA 
TO  SELECT  THEIR  PRINCIPAL 
OFFICER 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  3116)  to  authorize  each  of  the 
Five  Civilized  Tribes  of  Oklahoma  to 
select  their  principal  officer,  and  for 
other  purposes  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
and  Insular  Affairs  with  amendments 


on  page  1.  line  6,  after  the  word  "Okla- 
homa", strike  out  "may  be  selected"  and 
Insert  "shall  be  popiUarly  elected";  in 
line  8.  after  the  word  "the",  strike  out 
"respective  tribes."  and  insert  "olBcially 
recognized  tribal  spokesman  and  or  gov- 
erning entity.  Such  established  proce- 
dures shall  be  subject  to  approval  by 
the  Secretai-y  of  the  Interior.";  or.  page  2. 
at  the  beginning  of  line  3,  strike  out  the 
word  "tribes"  and  insert  "officially  recog- 
nized tribal  spokesman  and 'or  govern- 
ing entity":  in  line  6.  after  the  word 
"officer",  strike  out  "selected",  and  insert 
"elected";  in  line  16,  after  the  word 
"chief",  insert  "or  governor";  at  the 
beginning  of  line  20,  strike  out  "selected", 
and  insert  "elected";  and  in  the  same 
line,  after  the  word  "principal",  strike  out 
the  word  "chief."  and  insert  "chief  or 
governor.";  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

That,  notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sions of  law,  the  principal  chiefs  of  the  Cher- 
okee. Choctaw.  Creek,  and  Seminole  Tribes 
of  Oklahoma  and  the  governor  of  the  Chick- 
asaw Tribe  of  Oklahoma  shall  be  popularly 
elected  by  the  respective  tribes  In  twjcordance 
with  procedures  established  by  the  officially 
recognized  tribal  spokesman  and  or  govern- 
ing entity.  Such  established  procedures  shall 
be  subject  to  approval  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  his 
representative  Is  hereby  authorized  to  assist, 
upon  request,  any  of  such  officially 
recognized  tribal  spokesman  and  or  govern- 
ing entity  in  the  development  and  implemen- 
tation of  such  procedures. 

Sec.  3.  A  principal  officer  elected  pursuant 
to  section  1  of  this  Act  shall  be  duly  recog- 
nized as  the  principal  chief,  or  In  the  case 
of  the  Chickasaw  Tribe,  the  governor,  of  that 
tribe. 

Sec.  4.  Any  principal  officer  currently  hold- 
ing office  at  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  shall  continue  to  serve  for  a  period  not 
to  exceed  twelve  months  or  until  expiration 
of  his  most  recent  appointment.  whlcheTW 
Is  shorter,  unless  an  earlier  vacancy  arises 
from  resignation,  disability,  or  death  of  the 
Incumbent.  In  which  case  the  office  of  prin- 
cipal chief  or  governor  may  be  filled  at  the 
earliest  fkosslble  date  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 1  of  this  Act. 

Sec,  5.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  prevent 
any  such  Incunibent  referred  to  in  section 
4  of  this  Act  from  being  elected  as  a  prin- 
cipal chief  or  governor. 

The  amendments  were  considered  and 
agreed  to  en  bloc. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  authorize  each  of  the  Five 
Civilized  Tribes  of  Oklahoma  to  popu- 
larly elect  their  principal  officer,  and  for 
other  purposes." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-805) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

EXPLANATION  OF  THE  BOA. 

In  conjunction  with  Oklahoma's  admission 
to  sUtehood,  the  act  of  AprU  26,  1906  (34 
Stat.  137),  was  to  provide  for  the  final  dis- 
position of  the  affairs  of  the  Five  Civilized 
Tribes.  While  the  act  severely  limited  the 
authorities  of  the  principal  officers.  It  recog- 
nized their  continuing  authority  to  dispose 


of  tribal  property.  Section  6  of  the  act  au- 
thorizes the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  remove  these  officers  should  they  refuse  to 
perform  their  duties  under  the  act.  The 
President  is  also  authorized  to  fill  any  va- 
cancy arising  from  removal,  disability,  or 
death  by  the  appointment  of  a  citizen  by 
blood  of  the  tribe.  The  President  delegated 
his  authority  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior m  ExecuUve  Order  10250,  dated  June  5, 
1931. 

Changes  In  the  circumstances  surrounding 
the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  are  not  consistent 
with  the  continuation  of  the  appointive 
process.  The  descendants  of  the  Five  Tribes 
are  taking  greater  Interest  in  the  affairs  of 
these  tribes.  Popular  participation  in  the 
choice  of  the  principal  officers  will  encourage 
even  greater  involvement  In  tribal  activiUes. 
The  incumbent  officers  have  announced  their 
support  for  elections. 

As  amended,  S.  3116  would  Insure  that  the 
manner  of  determining  subsequent  princi- 
pal officers  shall  be  by  popular  election  and 
would  make  clear  that  for  purposes  of  de- 
veloping election  procedures  the  current 
leadership  shall  bear  that  responsibility. 

AMENDMENTS 

The  committee  has  adopted  several  clari- 
fying amendments  recommended  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior. 


TOMOSUKE  UYEMURA  AND  CHIYO 
UYEMURA 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  that 
completes  the  call  of  the  calendar  in 
sequence,  except  I  now  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  calendar  No.  553,  H.R. 
13183,  and  that  it  be  given  immediate 
consideration.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEK  <Mr. 
Jordan  of  North  Carolina).  Without  ob- 
jection it  is  so  ordered. 

The  bill  (H.R.  13183)  for  the  relief  of 
the  heirs  at  law  of  Tomosuke  Uyemura 
and  Chiyo  Uyemura,  his  wife  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-558),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

FT7BPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  pay  $1,511  to 
the  heirs  at  law  of  Tomosuke  Uyemura  and 
Chlyo  Uyemura,  his  wife.  In  full  settlement 
of  all  claims  against  the  United  States  based 
on  the  vesUng  under  the  Trading  With  the 
Enemy  Act  of  the  proceeds  of  an  Insurance 
policy  on  the  life  of  the  late  Tadashlge 
Uyemura. 

STATEMZMT 

The  Department  of  Justice  does  not  favor 
enactment  of  the  legislation. 

The  proposed  legislation  was  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  October  7, 1969.  The 
facts  of  the  case  as  stated  in  the  accompany- 
ing House  Report  91-530  are  as  follows: 

The  subcommittee  hearing  was  conducted 
on  May  1.  1968.  on  a  similar  blU,  HJt.  16381, 
Introduced  In  the  90th  Congress.  The  testi- 
mony presented  at  that  hearing  established 
the  facts  which  provide.  In  the  opinion  of 
this  committee,  the  equitable  and  moral  basis 
for  legislative  relief  in  this  ease.  The  report 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  which  questions 
relief  states  the  strict  legal  Ijasls  for  the  vest- 
ing which  occurred  on  January  26,  1961; 
however,  that  report  falls  to  state  the  facts 
and  circumstances  of  the  case  parUcularly 
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as  regards  the  events   ImmedUtely  preced- 
ing the  vesting. 

The  Uyemura  family  lived  la  California 
prior  to  World  War  n.  Along  with  other  per- 
^■oni  of  Japanese  ancestry,  they  wer«  In- 
terned in  1942  and  placed  in  an  Interment 
csn.p.  The  land  occupied  by  the  family  in 
Cilifornla  was  lost  and  all  of  the  father's 
b.ink  accounts  were  frozen  as  a  result  of 
the.r  removal  and  internment.  The  commlt- 
t*«  was  advised  that  the  family  lost  virtually 
uV.  ihat  they  owned.  This  committee  had  oc- 
casion to  examine  into  the  circumstances  of 
the  evacuation  of  persons  of  Japanese  an- 
cestry during  World  War  II  in  connection 
with  Its  consideration  of  the  Japanese  Amer- 
ican Evacuation  Claims  Act  of  1948  an-l  sub- 
sequent amendments  to  that  act.  and  is 
aware  of  the  unfortunate  effects  of  that 
evacuation.  The  Department  of  Justice  has 
referred  to  the  fact  that  the  family  returned 
to  j!»pan  following  the  end  of  hostilities  in 
World  War  II  in  1945  but  falU  to  refer  to  the 
other  facts  referred  to  above  The  depart- 
mental report  states  that  the  father  had  re- 
nounced his  citizenship  in  1943 

At  the  hearing  It  was  pointed  out  that  this 
was   erroneous   for   the   fact    that    both   the 
mother  and  the  father  were  aliens  and  could 
no:    have    become    citizens    of    the    United 
States  because  of  the  restrictions  which  ap- 
plied to  persons  of  Japanese  origin  prior  to 
World  War  II    However,  the  children,  as  na- 
tive   born    Americans,    are    citizens    of    the 
United   States    In    1945.    the   father   was  67 
years  of  age.  He  had  suffered  the  losses  al- 
ready referred  to  and  with  no  possessions  or 
home  to  return  to.  the  parents  returned  to 
Japan  accompanied  by  their  children.  Their 
father.    Tomosuke    Uyemura.    died.    Subse- 
quently,   the    insured    son.   Tadashlge   Uye- 
mura.   died    of    diphtheria    in    Japan.    The 
mother.  Chlyo  Uyemura.  became  entitled  to 
the  proceeds  of  the  policy.  Those  proceeds 
were  vested  by  the  United  States  under  the 
Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act  on  the  basis 
that  the  widow  and  mother  was  an  enemy 
alien   resident   in  Japan   during  the  period 
prior  to  the    end  of  the  war."  as  defined  in 
connection     with     the    Trading    With     the 
Enemy  Act.  It  would  appear  from  the  De- 
partment   of   Justice   report    that    the   date 
fixed  as  "the  end  of  the  war"  was  April  5. 
1954    It  therefore  results  that  a  family  who 
suffered  losses  and  privation*  as  a  result  of 
Japanese  ancestry  during  the  war  and  actu- 
ally resided  In  the  United  SUtes  during  the 
period  of   hostilities,  was  further  penalized 
by  the  vesting  of  the  proceeds  of  this  small 
Insurance  policy  by  reaaon  of  a  llterml  Inter- 
pretation of  the  Trading  With   the  Enemy 
Act  which  had  the  effect  of  extending  this 
wartime  measure  to  a  period  long  after  the 
cessation  of  hostilities    It  is  also  relevant  to 
note  that  following  the  death  of  the  mother 
and   father,  the  surviving   members  of   the 
family   returned   to   the  United  States   and 
are  presently  living  here  The  committee  has 
secured    additional    information    as    to    the 
Identity  of  these  persons  and  has  been  ad- 
vised  that   there   are    10   survivors.   Accord- 
ingly,  it   is  concluded   that  the  bill  should 
properly  provide  for  a  payment  to  the  heirs 
of  Tomosulie  Uyemura  and  Chlyo  Uyemura. 
because  it  appears  that  all  are  equally  en- 
titled to  the  proceeds   Accordingly,  it  is  rec- 
ommended that  the  bill  be  amended  to  pro- 
vide for  a  payment  to  the  heirs  at  law  and 
that   the   UUe   of   the   bill   be   amended   to 
reflect  this  fact. 

In  agreement  with  the  views  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  the  committee  recom- 
mends the  bill  favorably. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 
OF  SENATORS 


TRUE  SOCIAL  REFORM 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  too  often 
In  the  past  we  have  been  provided  with 


the  rhetoric  of  social  reform  without  the 
substantive  changes  necessary  for  true 
reform.  I  am  proud  to  say  this  has  not 
been  the  case  in  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion. During  his  first  year  in  ofBce  Presi- 
dent Nixon  has  done  much  to  decrease 
rhetoric  and  increase  actual  reform.  I 
shall  set  forth  just  a  few  of  his  accom- 
plishments: 

A  proposed  family  assistance  plan 
which  will  dramatically  reform  our  pres- 
ent welfare  system. 

A  higher  education  program  which 
centers  on  assisting  low-income  indi- 
viduals. 

A  reordering  of  budget  priorities  to 
place  more  empha.sis  on  domestic  prob- 
lems. 

A  redirection  of  the  OfRce  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportimity  to  provide  research 
and  experimentation  to  find  new  ways  to 
help  the  poor. 

A  column  published  recently  In  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  details  the  actions 
President  Nixon  has  taken  to  erase  pov- 
erty. I  aslc  unanimous  consent  that  it  ije 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  article 
wa>  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

Mar.  25.  1970 1 
WHAT  UNrrcD  Statts  Is  Doing  To 
Erase  Pove«tv 
(By  Roecoe  and  Geoffrey  Drummond) 
President  Nixon  U  not  deserting  the  poor. 
Ttiat  Is  a  most  significant  and  often  over- 
looked fact  In  Washington  today.  Mr.  Nixon 
Is  shunning  big  promises.   But   he  is  actu- 
ally doing  more  to  reduce  poverty  than  his 
predecessors: 

Action  on  poverty— When  Congress  passes, 
the  Nlxon-proposed  family  assistance  plan 
the  first  effect  will  be  to  lift  7  million  poor 
above  the  technical  poverty-level. 

Mr.  Nixon  never  promised  that  was  what 
he  would  do.  But  that's  what  he  Is  delivering. 
The  Nixon  welfare  reform  is  the  biggest 
antipoverty  measure  ever  advanced  by  the 
Federal  Government.  It  will  extend  financial 
assistance  to  13  million  more  than  presently 
covered.  It  will  take  most  of  the  burden 
from  the  states. 

It  will  enable  recipients  of  welfare  to  work, 
part  time  or  whole  time,  and  thus  Increase 
their  net  income  with  welfare  reductions  less 
than  the  increased  earnings  It  Is  a  meaning- 
ful step  toward  a  guaranteed  annual  Income 
to  end  poverty  altogether. 

Action  on  education — The  President's 
higher  education  program,  now  before  Con- 
gress, centers  on  helping  low-Income  itu- 
denu  'No  qualified  student."  Mr.  Nixon 
told  Congress,  "who  wants  to  go  to  col- 
lege should  be  barred  by  lack  of  money.  That 
has  long  been  a  great  American  goal.  I  pro- 
pose that  we  achieve  it  now." 

Action  on  priorities — Critics  and  sup- 
porters alike  have  wanted  the  President  to 
reorder  national  priorities  to  put  far  more 
emphasis  upon  acute  domestic  problems. 
He  Is  doing  so. 

The  percentage  of  the  Federal  budget  going 
to  the  military  Is  less  today  than  In  any 
year  since  1951. 

More  than  40  percent  of  the  total  1971 
budget  Is  allocated  to  major  social  programs. 
The  antipoverty  and  human  resources  part 
of  the  1971  budget  Is  up  31  percent  over  19«9. 
Action  on  Innovation — Mr.  Nlxon  Isn't 
planning  to  stop  with  what  he  has  already 
done  He  Is  looking  for  better  programs  which 
will  better  accomplish  their  purpose.  That  is 
the  main  Job  of  the  reorganized  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity.  The  OEO  Is  to  be  the 
cutting  edge  by  which  the  administration 
moves  into  unexplored  areas.  Its  38-year-old, 


dedicated  director.  Donald  Rumsfeld,  is  mak- 
ing sure  that  it  does.  He  not  only  has  a  pipe- 
line to  the  President,  he  is  the  pipeline  and 
he  and  Mr.  Nlxon  are  very  much  In  rapport. 

The  OEO  U  budgeted  and  manned  today 
to  do  continuous  research  and  try  out  with 
new  antipoverty  programs  before— rather 
than  after— they  are  adopted.  After  Rums- 
feld has  found  out  what  will  work  best,  then 
agreed  programs  will  be  operated  by  old-line 
agencies  of  the  government.  One  of  the  most 
valuable  pieces  of  research  by  OEO  Is  the 
New  Jersey  Graduated  Work  Incentive  Ex- 
periment. 

lis  findings  are  now  nearly  complete.  It 
initiated  an  experimental  project  to  measure 
the  effects  of  a  program  that  assures  families 
a  minimum  Income  level  In  a  manner  de- 
signed to  protect  their  Incentive  to  work  — 
like  the  welfare  reform  now  before  Congress. 
A  Congressional  staff  report  suggested  that 
the  family  assistance  program  would  be  bad 
because  It  would  make  Its  recipients  lazy  and 
Indolent  and  that  they  would  shvrn  work 
because  they  preferred  to  live  on  a  dole. 

Not  true. 

The  OEO  experiment  found  that  the  low- 
Income  Individual  "Is  strongly  motivated  to- 
ward work."  that  the  majority  "aspire  for  a 
better  Job  and  are  willing  to  move  to  another 
city  or  take  training  even  If  It  meant  a  pay 
cut  to  get  a  better  Job." 

It  showed  that  welfare  Income  assistance 
to  bring  the  poor  above  the  poverty  level  will 
not  reduce  their  work  effort  and  that  the 
great  majority  prefer  to  work  themselves  out 
of  welfare  when  they  can  do  so. 

The  old  myths  about  welfare  can  now  be 
discarded. 

PROTECTION  OP  THE 

ENVIRONMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President. 
America  has  a  new  and  very  important 
preoccupation — the  protection  and  pres- 
ervation of  our  environment.  This  con- 
cern was  a  stimulant  for  Earth  Day  and 
the  variety  of  activities  which  took  place 
throughout  the  country. 

In  Montana,  our  Governor,  Forrest 
Anderson,  delivered  a  very  fine  and  in- 
spiring address  to  the  students  of  the 
University  of  Montana.  Governor  Ander- 
son summarized  the  problems  which  a 
State  like  Montana  faces  and  offered 
some  suggestions  on  how  the  Treasure 
State  might  proceed  to  protect  its  natu- 
ral resources  with  a  program  highlighted 
by  a  real  interest  in  environmental 
control. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Governor  Anderson's  speech 
of  April  22,  1970,  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Speech  by  Gov.  FoaaesT  H.  Ande«son.  Earth 
Day.  Missoula.  Mont.,  April  22,  1970 
I  did  not  come  to  the  University  to  tell 
most  of  you  what  you  want  to  hear. 

I  came  to  tell  all  of  you  what  I  believe. 
As  Governor,  I  cannot  listen  to  only  the 
loudest  or  the  most  persistent,  or  the  friend- 
liest voices.  I  must  listen  to  all  the  voices 
of  the  people  of  Montana — the  people  I 
serve. 

On  any  Issue  there  are  conflicting  Inter- 
ests. A  political  leader,  elected  by  the  people, 
does  not  have  the  luxury  of  making  a  deci- 
sion for  himself.  He  must  make  a  decision 
for  the  people. 

I  cannot  have  a  cause  unless  that  cause 
Is  supported  by  the  public. 

I  cannot  be  a  crusader  unless  the  objec- 
tives of  that  crusade  will  benefit  the  people 
of  Montana. 
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I  do  not  have  the  privilege  of  being  ada- 
mant or  even  stubborn. 

Politics  has  been  called  the  art  of  the 
possible — and  compromise,  adjustment,  and 
understanding  make  politics  possible. 

I  am  not  free  to  make  strictly  philosophi- 
cal decisions.  I  must  make  decisions  to  serve 
the  needs  of  the  people. 

I  agree  with  the  philosophy  of  Earth  Day. 

This  Is  a  noble  cause.  It  Is  a  crucial  cause. 

And  those  who  have  gathered  for  Earth  Day 

observances  all  across  the  country  must  keep 

this  cause  alive. 

It  Is  time  that  wo  cease  destroying  our 
environment. 

Our  population  wlU  reach  300.000.000  by 
the  beginning  of  the  next  century— Just  30 
years  from  now. 

This  nation  continues  to  use  a  dispro- 
portionate share  of  the  earth's  natural 
resources. 

Americans  comprise  only  6  percent  of  the 
world's  population,  yet  they  consume  approx- 
imately 50  perctnt  of  the  world's  natural 
resources. 

The  obvious  result  of  these  excesses  is  the 
environmental  destruction  that  we  see  every- 
where In  America. 

Each  generation  further  despoils  Its  leg- 
acy—the land— and  leaves  It  uglier  and 
dirtier  for  the  following  generation. 

When  I  was  attending  law  school  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  you  could  swim  In  the  Potomac 
River.  Today  you  could  almost  walk  on  the 
sludge  In  the  Potomac  River. 

Factories  and  automobiles  discharge  nox- 
ious gases  and  particulates  Into  the  atmos- 
phere. The  skies  are  hung  with  an  acrid 
shroud. 

Oil  leakages  smear  the  sea  coasts  and  kill 
oB  marine  wildlife. 

Haphazard  land  usage  destroys  the  natural 
terrain  and  replaces  hllU  and  vegetation  with 
stark  concrete  horizons. 

Strip  mining  desolates  forests  and  prairies. 
The  psychological  effects  of  overcrowding 
are  reflected  In  our  crime  and  mental  health 
statistics. 

Our  rivers  have  been  turned  Into  con- 
tinental sewage  systems. 

Pesticides  Infect  both  humans  and  wild- 
life. 

People  have  finally  realized  that  this  Is 
unacceptable. 

We  should  have  listened  to  Adlal  Steven- 
son long  ago,  when  he  said,  "While  oiir  cars 
have  grown  longer,  otir  TV  screen*  broader, 
our  washing  machines  grander,  our  kitchens 
brighter — at  the  same  time  our  schools  have 
grown  more  dilapidated,  our  roads  more 
crowded,  our  cities  more  messy,  our  air  more 
fetid,  our  water  more  scarce,  and  the  whole 
framework  on  which  our  private  living  de- 
pends, more  shabby  and  wornout." 

I  believe  we  must  begin  an  environmental 
counter-revolution  to  halt  the  long-term  ex- 
cesses of  the  Industrlea  revolution. 

We  must  substitute  quality  for  quanUty. 
Today — Earth  Day— this  nation  must  begin 
to  move  In  the  other  direction. 

Most  of  the  environmental  problems  we 
have  today  are  the  result  of  well-established, 
almost  sacred  attitudes.  In  our  society. 

For  years.  Americans  have  been  proud  of 
the  nation's  high  standard  of  living,  soaring 
gross  national  product,  fantastic  Industrial 
production,  amazing  technological  achieve- 
ments and  ever-expanding  affluence  and  In- 
creasing population. 

Materialism  has  been  established  as  a  na- 
tional religion. 

This  nation's  voracious  consumer  economy 
has  made  enormous  demands  upon  natural 
resources  and  Is  largely  responsible  for  the 
destruction  of  the  environment. 

If  pollution  Is  to  be  ultimately  controlled, 
consumer  demands  on  Industry  and  resources 
must  be  reduced  and  the  populaUon  explo- 
sion must  be  stopped.  People  will  have  to  be- 
come willing  to  accept  less  powerful  cars, 
fewer   appliances   and   gadgets   and   smaller 


families.  We  will  have  to  come  to  believe 
that  material  progress  Is  not  social  progress. 
This  will  require  deep  and  personal  attl- 
tudlnal  changes  by  all  Americans. 
Is  this  possible? 

Not  tomorrow,  nor  for  many  tomorrows. 
If  the  Individual  changes  of  attitude  neces- 
sary to  preserve  the  environment  cannot  be 
Immediately  achieved,  government,  Indus- 
try and  technology  must  carry  the  fight. 
They  must  act  to  conserve  natural  resources 
before  they  are  Irretrievably  destroyed. 

Government  must  write  and  enforce  laws 
to  control  pollution. 

Technology  must  develop  the  processej  to 
control  pollution. 

Industry  must  have  the  conscience  to  con- 
trol pollution. 

This  is  not  the  final  solution  to  environ- 
mental problems,  but  It  Is  a  beginning  and 
I  believe  this  In  an  essential  beginning. 

In  the  past,  government  largely  Ignored 
its  responsibility  to  protect  the  environ- 
ment. Like  the  people,  government  was 
caught  up  In  the  national  passion  for  pro- 
duction, consumption  and  Junk. 

Of  course.  In  those  times  there  was  no 
publicized  environmental  movement.  This  is 
a  recent  development,  the  newness  of  which 
can  be  demonstrated  by  a  series  of  events 
that  occurred  recently  In  Montana. 

Last  fall,  my  administration  opposed  the 
Installation  of  the  ABM  system  on  the  prai- 
ries of  north  central  Montana.  I  considered 
the  ABM  a  flagrant  malapproprlatlon  of 
funds  that  were  needed  for  social  programs. 
I  feared  the  boom  and  bust  Impact  it  would 
have  on  the  communities  of  Shelby,  Con- 
rad and  Chester.  I  did  not  appreciate  the 
fact  that  our  state  would  become  the  na- 
tional bullseye  In  case  of  attack.  And  I 
didn't  beUeve  It  was  wise  to  tear  up  valu- 
able Wheatland  to  make  room  for  defense 
system  of  very  questionable  strategic  value. 
I  needed  support — and  received  very  little. 
Where  were  the  environmentalists  last  fall? 
There  were  none,  because  at  that  time  the 
environmental  movement  had  not  yet  formed. 
This  Is  a  new  cause  and  a  dynamic  cause. 
It  Is  growing. 

Last  fall,  the  ABM  system  came  almost 
unheralded  Into  Montana. 

Today,  seven  months  later,  there  Is  a  na- 
tional environmental  teach-In  on  a  variety 
of  Issues,  which  I  would  hope  would  Include 
exorbitant  mlllUry  spending. 

This  country  is  beginning  to  develop  an 
environmental  conscience. 

Governments,  at  the  local,  state  and  na- 
tional levels,  are  becoming  increasingly  aware 
of  the  environmental  crisis.  Legislation  has 
been  enacted  and  programs  developed  to  stop 
pollution  and  reclaim  the  environment. 

Cities  and  towns  are  building  sewage  treat- 
ment plants.  States,  through  regional  co- 
operation, are  attempting  to  clear  rivers. 
The  national  government  has  Initiated  a  $10- 
bllllon  program  to  fight  water  jwUution.  Gov- 
ernment, at  all  levels,  has  Joined  the  fight 
against  pollution. 

This  progress  Is  encouraging,  but  It  Is  not 
nearly  sufficient. 
It  must  continue. 

In  Montana  we  have  taken  what  I  believe 
are  significant  steps  toward  adequate  pro- 
tection of  the  environment. 

During  1969,  the  Governor's  Council  on 
Natural  Resources  and  Development  became 
a  functloiUng  part  of  state  government. 

Decisions  based  on  agency  self-interest 
have  been  largely  eliminated.  Major  environ- 
mental and  natural  resotirce  issues  are  now 
subject  to  broad  review  by  all  agencies. 

I  beUeve  the  Council  will  allow  us  to  con- 
sider the  Interests  of  all  Montanans  rela- 
tive to  environmental  and  resource  ques- 
tions. 

The  revlUlizatlon  of  the  Council 
nlng  to  have  effect. 

It  has  pushed  for  enforcenfient  of  existing 
anti-pollution  laws. 


Strip-mining  of  coal  poeee  the  greatest 
future  danger  to  Montana's  environment. 
The  demand  for  coal  Is  Increasing.  In  Ken- 
tucky and  elsewhere  we  have  grim  evidence 
of  the  destruction  that  occurs  when  that  de- 
mand is  uncon.=clously  answered. 

In  November  of  last  year,  members  of  my 
administration  recognized  the  Inadequacy 
of  reclamtaion  contracts  presently  In  force 
v,ith  coal  operators  in  Montana. 

The  Council  was  asked  to  examine  the 
problem.  An  advisory  committee  was  set  up, 
and  has  since  been  attempting  to  develop  a 
model  contract  which  will  assure  adequate 
protection  of  the  environment.  The  commlt- 
lee  will  have  completed  most  of  Its  work  by 
May.  hopefvilly  allowing  time  to  make  the 
changes  before  more  prairie  land  Is  dan- 
gerously stripped. 

The  Council  is  concerned  not  only  with 
environmental  problems  which  are  readily 
visible. 

Recently  we  sent  a  letter  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  re- 
questing that  a  long-range  study  be  under- 
taken to  examine  health  conditions  In  the 
smelter  industry. 

We  have  begun  the  long  and  difficult  proc- 
ess of  surveying  our  land  and  water  resources. 
I  believe  this  Is  an  Initial  step  In  developing 
management  programs  compatible  with  en- 
vironmental considerations. 

Conservationists  consider  Montana's 
Stream  Preservation  Act  model  legislation  to 
protect  game  fish  from  the  effects  of  channel 
changes  caused  by  road  building. 

We  have  laws  in  Montana  to  protect  the 
environment.    I    believe    next   year    we   will 
have      better     laws     and      more      effective 
enforcement. 
Why? 

Because  myself,  the  members  of  the  Legis- 
lature, and  other  state  officials  are  politi- 
cians. As  such,  we  must  act  on  behalf  of 
the  public.  The  people  want  the  environ- 
ment protected.  And  politicians,  who  In- 
tend to  remain  In  office,  do  what  the  people 
want. 

We  need  better  pollution  laws  to  eliminate 
existing  problems  and  to  provide  protection 
against  future  contingencies. 

I  believe  the  next  Legislature  will  enact 
these  laws  because  of  the  growing  public 
concern  for  environmental  quality. 

A  law  Is  only  good  If  It  can  be  enforced. 
Montana  must  begin  now  to  enforce  Its 
existing  antl-pollutlon  laws.  We  must  not 
aUow  our  laws  to  become  Ineffective  because 
of  Inaction  and  hesitation. 

The  state  Is  not  the  only  level  of  govern- 
ment responsible  for  pollution  control  In 
Montana. 

Municipal  governments  must  build  sewage 
treatment  plants  to  stop  the  discharge  of 
stream  fouling  effluents. 

The  federal  government  must  finance  and 
Initiate  pollution  control  and  reclamation 
projects. 

The  states  must  cooperate,  on  a  regional 
basis,  to  clean  up  the  water  and  air. 

I  believe  a  regional  solution  to  environ- 
mental problems  would  be  particularly 
effective. 

It  Is  Important  to  establish  uniform  antl- 
pollutlon  laws  for  an  entire  region.  This 
would  eliminate  the  possibility  of  one  state 
lowering  its  standards  to  gain  a  competitive 
advantage  in  the  search  for  new  industry. 

Also,  air  and  water  pollution  move  with 
the  wind  in  the  sky  and  the  current  In  the 
rivers.  A  state  boundary  is  no  barrier  against 
pollution. 

We  have  taken  the  Initial  steps  to  form  a 
Missouri  River  Regional  Economic  Develop- 
ment Commission  to  include  the  state  of 
Montana.  Wyoming.  Nebraska  and  North  and 
"South  Dakota.  This  Commission  and  the  Fed- 
eration of  Rocky  Mountain  States,  of  which 
I  am  President,  will  provide  the  organiza- 
tional framework  to  develop  a  comprehensive 
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and  uniform  pollution  control  program  for 
the  region. 

Technology  made  thi«  nation  what  It  is.  It 
Is  responsible  for  both  our  afflueace  and  the 
environmental  crisis.  From  thU  time  for- 
ward, we  need  a  balance  between  technology 
;;nd  environment. 

We  cannot  escape  to  the  past. 
We  cannot  solve  the  environmental  crisis 
b>.  .ibandoulng  our  machines  and  technology. 
We  must  use  technology  to  meet  the  legit- 
imate needs  of  the  people,  and  at  the  same 
tmie  to  control  the  effect  and  quality  of  our 
live-. 

Technology  Is  ingenious. 
Every  day  we  are  amazed  by  the  feats  of 
the  scientists  and  technicians. 

I  believe  that  the  technological  tools 
needed  to  protect  and  reclaim  the  environ- 
ment are  available  in  our  society. 

What  U  lacking  U  the  priority  ar.d  moti- 
vation. 

The  continuation  and  further  development 
of  the  environmental  movement  will  create 
the  priority  and  establish  the  motivation. 

I  believe  that  if  environmental  quality  is 
established  as  a  high  priority  in  this  nation, 
technology  will  be  able  to  achieve  substantial 
results  In  preserving  and  restcrtag  the  air. 
water  and  land. 

The  United  States  has  spent  35  billion  dol- 
lars on  the  space  program.  During  the  same 
period  we  spent  only  four  billion  dollars  on 
environmental  control. 

We  continue  to  ridiculously  bankroll  the 
Defense  Department  in  a  dangerous  arms 
race. 

We  continue  to  throw  good  money  after 
bad  all  over  the  world. 

The  entire  structure  of  national  priorities 
is  twisted  and  bent. 

I   believe  there   Is  more   challenge  on   an 
Indian  reservation  than  in  all  of  outer  space. 
There  is  more  hope  for  security  in  envi- 
ronmental technology  than  in  nuclear  tech- 
nology. 

If  priorities  can  be  changed,  technology 
will  be  released  from  present  commitments 
to  give  its  attention  to  a  higher  commit- 
ment— the  environment  and  the  quality  of 
men's  lives. 

America  can  control  pollution.  t>ecau3e  it 
is  a  wealthy  nation.  Poorer  societies  must 
spend  all  available  money  to  provide  for  the 
basic  needs  of  the  people.  They  do  not  have 
the  financial  resources  nor  the  public  sup- 
port to  enable  them  to  deal  with  pollution 
problems. 

Affluence  will  provide  the  enormoiis  sums 
of  money  that  will  be  required  if  this  country 
is  to  control  pollution. 

Planning  will  be  extremely  Important  In 
the  fight  against  pollution  We  must  plan 
now  for  selective  industrial  development, 
land  usage  and  protection  of  the  environ- 
ment. Planning  will  allow  us  to  select  the  best 
sites  for  Industrial  developmenu.  It  will  en- 
able us  to  Inventory  resources  and  assess 
needs  and  problems  In  regard  to  the  envi- 
ronment 

The  State  Department  of  Planning  and 
Economic  Development  Is  presently  making 
studies  in  these  areas.  More  studies  will  be 
conducted  by  the  Missouri  River  Economic 
Development  Commission  and  the  Federation 
of  Rocky  Mountain  States. 

Pollution  will  never  be  eliminated  in  an 
Industrial  society.  But.  1  believe,  technology 
can  control  pollution. 

This  will  have  to  be  a  concentrated  effort. 
It  will  cost  money. 
It  will  Impose  restrictions. 
It  may  mean  a  lower  standard  of  living. 
But.  we  have  an  obligation  to  answer  this 
question. 

What  quality  of  life  U  possible  in  an  in- 
dustrial society? 

Conservation,  protection  of  the  environ- 
ment and  pollution  control  are  only  pieces  of 
the  total  science  of  ecology. 


To  the  general  public,  ecology  is  a  new 
and  little  understood  science. 

A  year  ago.  few  people  knew  that  the  sci- 
ence existed.  Today,  few  people  know  what 
the  science  is  about. 

Ecology  Is  not  restricted  to  considerations 
of  air  and  water  pollution  and  degradation  of 
the  landscape.  It  Is  a  much  larger  discipline. 
It  Is  concerned  with  the  living  organism's  re- 
lationship to  its  environment.  It  is  the  sci- 
ence of  the  toul  environment. 

Watts  Is  as  much  an  environmental  ques- 
tion as  the  Santa  Barbara  Channel. 

Malnutrition  Is  as  much  an  envlronment.il 
question  as  Los  Angeles  smog. 

An  Indian  family  living  in  destitution  on 
a  reservation  in  eastern  Montana  Is  as  much 
an  environmental  question  as  the  Lincoln 
B.ick  Country. 

Quality  of  life  in  a  tot.il  environment  is 
the  concern  of  ecology. 

Beyond  the  environment,  there  Is  another 
type  of  pollution. 

The  pollution  of  the  spirit  that  occurs 
when  a  man  dees  not  have  a  Job.  or  cannot 
get  an  education,  or  U  inadequately  housed 
and  fed.  or  is  the  subject  of  dUcrlmlnatlon. 
These,  you  might  say.  were  the  concerns 
of  the  sixties. 

We  are  now  in  the  seventies,  but  these 
problems  still  exist. 

Is   the    protection   of   the  environment  so 
Important   that   we  must  Ignore  unemploy- 
ment, poverty  and  discrimination? 
I  do  not  believe  so. 

We  must  take  up  the  new  cause,  while  con- 
tinuing to  fight  for  the  old  causes. 

In  Montana,  we  are  doing  something  to 
help  people. 

We  have  established  the  Council  on  Hu- 
man Resources,  a  cooperative  organization  of 
24  state  agencies,  working  to  maximize  the 
potential  of  the  people  of  this  state 

We  have  set  up  a  state-wide  advisory  com- 
mittee on  children  and  youth. 

We  initiated  the  first  Governors  Confer- 
ence on  the  Aging  And  have  worked  to  help 
Montana's  older  people  with  their  problems. 
We  have  hired  a  professional  penologist, 
not  a  political  creditor,  to  be  warden  at  the 
state  prison. 

We  have  established  the  Governor's  Crime 
Control  Commission  to  help  Insure  a  safer 
life  and  provide  a  modern  law  enforcement 
system  for  the  people  of  this  state. 

We  now  have  a  Commission  on  Drug  and 
Alcohol  Dependence  to  deal  with  these  very 
serlovis  social  problems. 

U  you  would  like  to  see  a  serious  environ- 
mental problem,  visit  an  Indian  reservation. 
There  are  seven  reservations  In  Montana. 
The  poverty,  living  conditions  and  lack  of 
opportunity  afflicting  the  Indians  are  prob- 
lems that  I  will  not  Ignore. 

The  statistics  relating  to  the  Indian  popu- 
lation are  appalling.  And  I  remind  you  that 
these  are  not  simply  numbers — these  are 
people. 

The  life  expectancy  among  the  Indian 
population  Is  6' J  years  below  the  national 
average  The  suicide  rate  among  Indian 
teenagers  Is  three  times  the  rate  among 
whites,  and  10  times  higher  on  some  reser- 
vations. 

The  rate  of  accidental  death  In  the  Indian 
population  Is  four  times  the  national  rate. 
Suicide  and  homicide  rank  among  the  ten 
leading  causes  of  death  in  the  Indian  popu- 
lation. They  are  not  Among  the  ten  leading 
causes  of  death  in  the  white  population. 

The  educational  level  of  this  region's  In- 
dian population  is  25  to  30  years  behind  the 
remainder  of  the  nation. 

Unemployment  ranges  from  20  percent 
on  the  more  affluent  reservations,  to  80  per- 
cent on  the  poorer  reservations. 

OfflclaU  estimate   that  90  percent  of   the 
housing  on  reservations  Is  substandard. 
What  are  we  going  to  do  about  this? 
We  have  esUbllshed  a  Task  Force  on  In- 
dian   Problems    which    will    make    recom- 


mendations to  the  next  Legislature  on  action 
needed  to  help  solve  some  of  the  problems 
facing  Montana's  Indians. 

We  Inlwted  a  survey  of  minority  racial 
employment,  which  Indicated  the  State  of 
Montana  had  been  neglecting  minority 
groups,  especially  Indians.  We  then  sent  out 
a  memorandum  to  all  state  agencies,  re- 
questing that  they  actively  recruit  minori- 
ties,   particularly    Montana's    Indians. 

These  are  oi>.ly  small  sieps  Into  a  laig.' 
and  shameful  problem. 

I  believe  there  must  be  expanded  oppor- 
tunities for  all  of  the  people  of  Montana. 

We  must  have  Jobs  for  the  people  and  an 
expanded  tax  base  to  allow  government  to 
provide  the  services  people  require. 

We  cannot  do  this  by  closing  the  state  off 
to  development. 

Montana  cannot  be  a  wilderness — and  It 
will  not  be  a  wasteland. 

We  have  serious  pollution  problems.  We 
also  have  the  third  highest  unemployment 
rate  In  the  nation. 

It  Is  the  purpose  of  my  administration  to 
improve  in  both  areas 

I  believe  that  conservation  am",  economic 
development  are  not  mutually  exclusive. 

We  must  write  and  enforce  Judicious  laws 
to  protect  the  environment. 

We  must  maintain  public  awareness  of  the 
environmental  problem. 

We  must  demand  that  industry  develop  an 
environmental  conscience. 

We  must  also  develop  an  economy  that 
will  allow  people  to  continue  to  live  In  Mon- 
tana. 

We  have  serious  economic  and  social  prob- 
lems in  Montana. 

Per-caplta  Income  In  the  state  is  far  below 
the  national  level. 

The  rate  of  out-mlgratlon.  particularly 
among  the  young,  Is  among  the  highest  In 
the  country. 

The  demand  for  Increased  governmental 
services  In  our  static  economy  drives  taxes 
upward  each  year. 

There  is  a  severe  shortage  of  opportunities 
for  our  college  educated  people. 

We  need  schools,  hospitals  and  other  pub- 
lic facilities. 

The  need  for  doctors  Is  becoming  critical 
In  Montana. 

Institutional  care  must  be  Improved. 
And  these  are  only  a  few  of  our  needs. 
I  said  sacrifices  would  be  necessary  to  con- 
trol pollution.  I  do  not  believe,  however,  that 
the  people  of  Montana  should  be  the  only 
people  to  make  these  sacrifices. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  well-being,  secu- 
rity, safety  and  opportunities  that  Mon- 
Unans  have  the  right  to  expect  should  be 
sacrificed. 

We  must  expand  the  tax  base  to  provide 
public  education,  health  services,  law  en- 
forcement, highways,  institutional  care,  and 
a  constantly  expanding  number  of  other 
governmental  services. 

As  we  move  forward,  we  must  look  In 
two  directions.  We  must  protect  the  natural 
beauty  of  the  environment  of  Montana — and 
we  must  protect  the  Interests  of  the  people 
of  Montana. 

To  assure  the  protection  of  the  environ- 
ment and  to  Improve  the  quality  of  life  in 
Montana.  I  propose  the  following  10-point 
program. 

1.  An  annual  State  of  the  Environment 
Report.  To  Include  areas  of  problems  and 
progress  In  relation  to  the  environment. 

2.  Programs  of  environmental  education  to 
convince  people  that  preservation  of  the  en- 
vironment is  essential. 

3.  Pesticide  control,  to  Include  classifica- 
tion and  labeling  to  eliminate  the  possibility 
of  accidental  contamination. 

4.  Definition  of  industry's  responsibility  to 
the  environment  to  promote  increased  dedi- 
cation and  reductions  in  current  levels  of 
pollution. 
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5  Establishment  of  better  land  manage- 
ment policies  to  provide  the  means  to  con- 
trol land  usage  and  reduce  degradation  of 
the  landscape. 

6  Continuation  of  the  roadside  park  and 
rest  area  construction  program  to  enhance 
the  environment  and  help  control  litter. 

7  A  legislative  program  to  write  new  laws 
to  correct  existing  environmental  problems 
and  to  provide  protection  for  future  con- 
tingencies. 

8  Expanded  environmental  research  pro- 
grams at  the  various  units  of  the  University 
System.  ,  , 

9.  Selectivity  and  consideration  of  long- 
range  effects  in  industrial  development. 

10.  Progressive  governmental  programs  to 
strive  for.  among  other  things.  Improved  op- 
portunities in  employment  and  education, 
highway  safety.  Improved  Institutioaal  care, 
and  regional  and  national  cooperation  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  life  In  Montana. 

Recently,  members  of  the  Nlxon  admin- 
istration said  that  they  thought  the  environ- 
mental movement  was  a  political  fad  that 
would  last  18  months. 

I  disagree. 

The  environmental  problems  afflicting  this 
nation  are  too  serious. 

If  this  is  a  fad.  we  may  be  missing  our 
last  chance. 

A  NEW  CONCERN  FOR  SOCIETY  AND 
ITS  PROBLEMS 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  invite  the 
attention  of  Senators  to  an  article  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Henry  W.  Pierce,  staff  writer 
for  the  Pittsburgh  Post  Gazette. 

Mr.  Pierce  points  up  in  his  article: 
A  new  concern  for  society  and  its  problems 
has  been  showing  up  In  addresses  by  top  in- 
dustry leaders. 


Mr.  Pierce  goes  on  to  cite  several  in- 
dustry spokesmen  whose  statements  'may 
reflect  a  sincere  desire  to  clean  up." 

I  commend  the  article  to  the  Senate 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Pittsburgh  Post  Gazette,  Apr.  20, 

1970] 

Business    Tackling    Polujtiom 

(By  Henry  W.  Pierce) 

A  new  concern  for  society  and  Its  problems 
has  been  showing  up  in  addresses  by  top  in- 
dustry leaders  here. 

Instead  of  putting  top  emphasis  on  profits, 
they  appear,  in  their  public  statements  at 
least,  to  feel  mounting  concern  over  the 
conglomeration  of  conditions  known  as  "qual- 
ity of  environment" — which  takes  in  Just 
about  everything  from  slums  to  seaweed. 

For  their  initial  thrust,  they've  chosen  a 
subject  that  has  wide  current  appeal — pollu- 
tion. 

MOTIVCS 

Their  statements  may  reflect  a  sincere  de- 
sire to  clean  up.  or  they  may  be  Joining  an 
active  movement  to  mollify  public  opinion. 
Whatever  their  motives,  however,  they  are 
now  on  record. 

Last  week  B.  R.  Dorsey.  president  of  Gulf 
Oil  Corp..  told  the  National  Association  of 
Accountants: 

"First  is  our  obligation  to  the  ecological 
balance — that  mutual  relationship  between 
life  and  our  environment;  then  the  elimina- 
tion of  poverty — in  otir  nation's  urban  cen- 
ters as  well  as  In  developing  nations;  and 
finally  the  attainment  of  world  peace  through 
International  understanding,  to  stop  wasting 
our  life  and  material  resources." 


John  D.  Harper,  president  of  Alcoa,  assured 
his  company's  shareholders  last  week  that 
concern  over  the  environment  rates  tops 
among  Alcoa's  concerns.  "More  than  40  people 
in  our  corporate  headquarters  devote  their 
entire  time  to  environment  problems,"  he 
declared. 

Recently  Fletcher  L.  Byrom.  board  chair- 
man of  Koppers  Co.,  and  Douglas  Grymes, 
Koppers  president,  told  their  shareholders  ol 
growing  opportunities  In  the  enivornmental 
control  market,  acknowledged  that  Koppers 
hasn't  taken  strong  enough  action  to  clean 
up  its  own  pollution,  and  expressed  intent 
to  increase  pollution  control  activities. 

Donald  C.  Burnham,  board  chairman  of 
Westlnghouse  Electric  Corp..  has  called  hous- 
ing and  Jobs  Pittsburgh's  two  most  critical 
problems.  He  has  predicted  growing  emphasis 
on  these  problems  by  companies  as  they  con- 
tinue rebuilding  In  the  city,  and  he  en- 
visions success  in  the  fight  to  stop  river  pol- 
lution. 

m  another  talk,  Burnham  laid  heavy  em- 
phasis on  business  and  ethics,  noting: 

"Some  people  think  businessmen  will  do 
anything  to  make  a  dollar,"  but  In  his  ex- 
perience, he  said,  successful  businesses  de- 
pend on  high  ethical  standards.  Aided  by  a 
concerned  business  community,  he  predicted, 
Pittsburgh's  ghettos  will  be  gone  In  10  years. 
But  what  was  probably  the  most  resound- 
ing statement  came  last  week  from  the  board 
chairman  of  student-harassed  Dow  Chemical 
Co.  Dr.  Carl  A.  Gerstacker  In  a  Ulk  In  Pitts- 
burgh declared: 

"Our  goal  should  be  to  march  hand  in 
hand  with  these  public  demands  (for  a  clean 
environment)  even  though  at  first  sight  they 
may  seem  difficult,  outrageous,  or  even  im- 
possible." 

Gerstacker  urged  the  chemical  industry, 
whom  he  addressed  to  take  these  steps: 

"I  believe  we  should  encourage,  not  oppose, 
the  demands  for  environmental  improve- 
ments." 

"We  should  support  public  demands  for 
new  ways  to  control — or,  even  better,  pre- 
vent— pollution." 

"We  should  support  public  demands  for 
better  sewage  treatment  systems  for  our  mu- 
nicipalities." 

"We  should  encourage  public  demands  for 
textile  dyeing  methods  with  less  pollution 
problems,  encourage  demands  for  better  dis- 
posable packaging  systems,  encourage  de- 
mands for  a  better  answer  than  the  non-re- 
turnable beer  cans  and  pop  bottles  that  Utter 
our  landscape." 

Not  everyone  agrees,  however,  that  Indus- 
tries really  intend  to  make  a  real  effort  to 
stop  pollution.  Speaking  to  about  100  women 
at  the  Oakmont  Country  Club  last  Thursday, 
Theodore  R.  McKeldln,  former  Maryland  gov- 
ernor, said  the  determination  of  polluters" 
to  keep  polluting  air  and  waterways  seems 
stronger  than  the  public's  determination  to 
end  pollution.  [ 

What,  then,  is  behind  industry "s^ew 
image?  Have  large  corporations  really  flecided 
to  put  public  welfare  ahead  of  profits?  Gulf's 
President  Dorsey  put  It  thte  way:  "Maxi- 
mum financial  gain,  the  historical  number 
one  objective,  drops  to  second  place  whenever 
it  conflicts  with  .  .  .  society." 

Serving  the  public  welfare — in  the  broad- 
est sense  of  the  word — possibly  is  the  best 
long-run  road  to  riches.  In  his  address,  Dor- 
sey said  of  pollution  abatement: 

"It's  the  very  heart  of  our  business.  Oil 
and  its  by-products  are  real  and  potential 
polluters  of  our  air  and  water.  Every  drop 
wasted  is  a  loss  item  to  an  oil  com- 
pany. So  we  have  a  very  greedy  self-inter- 
est in  preventing  such  losses." 

And  this  from  Dow  Chairman  Gerstacker: 

"I  hardly  need  point  out  to  you  that  this 

nation  is  really  run  by  public  opinion  .  .  . 

what  the  public  wants,  the  public  gets.  If 


it  wants  clear  air  and  clean  streams,  it  will 
get  them;  they  will  be  legislated  and  en- 
forced when  public  sentiment  in  their  favor 
Is  strong  enough. 

What  appears  to  be  emerging,  then.  Is  a 
growing  Industry  awareness  that  pollution 
and  ghettos  and  such  are  bad  public  rela- 
tions, that  tough  new  laws  will  be  enacted 
in  coming  years  and  that  the  less  industry 
has  done  about  pollution,  the  tougher  those 
laws  will  be. 

And  there  will  be  Increasing  recognition 
that  a  prosperous  conamunlty  means  pros- 
perous industries.  Enlightened  business  lead- 
ers know  that  ghettos  cost  businessmen  mon- 
ey m  the  long  run. 

There  is  nothing  wrong,  of  course,  with 
these  motives.  They  are  solid,  recognizable, 
trustworthy  incentives.  And  they  may  get  the 
Job  done. 


THE  MESSAGE  OP  EARTH  WEEK 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  as  all 
of  us  are  aware,  last  week  was  Earth 
Week.  It  is  my  fervent  hope  that  now 
that  it  has  passed,  we  will  not  allow  its 
message  to  be  consigned  to  dusty  news- 
papers. Earth  Week's  message  is  a  clarion 
call  for  action,  and  action  now.  Failure 
to  act  could  spell  the  end  of  our  lease  on 
this  planet. 

Mr.  President,  we  easily  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  that  our  existence  here  on  earth 
really  is  just  a  tenancy— we  do  not  own 
the  place.  The  pollution  crisis  is  a  vivid 
reminder  of  this.  A  dialog  composed  some 
years  ago  by  Arthur  Hoppe  for  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle  puts  this  extremely 
well.  The  dialog  was  brought  to  my  at- 
tention by  the  minister  of  my  church. 
Rev.  Robert  W.  Hoskins,  of  the  Cleveland 
Park  Congregational  United  Church  of 
Christ,  when  he  read  it  at  a  sermon  in 
honor  of  Earth  Week. 

I  ask  vmanimous  consent  that  the 
dialog,  entitled  "Our  Landlord  Is  a 
Softy,"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  dialog 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

OtJR   IMNDLORD   Is   A   SOFTY 

Scene:  A  pearly -lit  executive  suite.  The 
Landlord  seated  on  a  throne-like  chair,  is 
listening  to  the  annual  year-end  report  of 
his  Chief  Collection  Agent,  Mr.  Grabriel. 

Mr.  Gabriel:  And  so.  Sir,  there's  no  ques- 
tion that  you  have  a  beautiful  piece  of  prop- 
erty there,  all  right.  Ah,  the  way  the  grass 
smells  after  a  rain.  The  brtlUance  of  a  snow- 
field  on  a  crisp  morning.  The  softness  of  a 
desert  in  the  moonlight.  The  way  a  sea  fog 

creeps  in —  „  ^  .  , 

The  LaTidlord  (sighing) :  Yes.  yes.  Gabriel, 
I  know.  But  let's  get  down  to  facts  and  fig- 
ures.   What    about    depreciation    this    past 

Afr.  Gabriel  (shaking  his  head):  Not  so 
good.  Sir.  They've  burned  some  more  holes 
in  Vietnam;  they're  beginning  to  break  up 
the  place  In  Laos  and  Cambodia;  and  you 
wouldn't  believe  how  they're  fraying  things 
in  the  Middle  East. 

The  Landlord:  Just  write  it  off  under  "Nor- 
mal Wear  and  Tear,"  Gabriel. 

Mr.  Gabriel  (dubiously) :  Well.  If  you  say 
so,  Sir.  But  what  about  the  air? 

The  Landlord:  Well,  what  about  the  air? 

Mr.  Gabriel  (consulting  notes) :  They've 
poured  another  16.2  milUon  tons  of  exhaust 
fumes  industrial  smoke  and  other  garbage 
into  the  air,  Sir.  Really,  it's  rapidly  lowering 
the  value  of  the  entire  property.  (Grudg- 
ingly) Of  course.  I  will  say  they  haven't 
made  it  as  radioactive  as  they  used  to  do. 
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The  Landlord  (nodding) :  See?  That's  an 
encouraging  note. 

Ur.  Oabriel:  But  Us  a  different  story  with 
the  water  supply. 

The  Landlord   tsadlyi  :   I  suppose  It  is 

Mr.  Gabriel:  Yes.  they  ve  spilled  oil  Into  the 
seas  and  they've  dumped  13  2  trillion  more 
gulKius  of  sewage,  mud.  Industrial  chemicals 
and  other  poisons  Into  virtually  every  rivulet, 
creek  and  river.  'S'ou  cannot  lie  on  your  belly 
aud  drink  from  a  cool,  clear  stream  any  more 
without  chancing  typhus,  hepatitis,  cholera 

The  Landlord  (holding  up  his  hand): 
Please,  how  were  crops?  I  assume  they've 
been  growing  things. 

Jifr.  Gabriel:  Yes.  but  that  DDT  is  be«in- 
nlng  to  spoil  everything.  And  I  must  tell  you 
about  the  soil  erosion.  During  the  past  12 
months  no  less  than  82  5  billion  tons  of  rich 
loam  .  .  . 

The  Landlord  (hastily):  But  they  have 
been  improving  the  property.  I'm  sure.  What 
about  new  construction? 

Mr.  Gabriel:  Yes.  Let's  see.  they  have  built 
112.232  new  public  buildings,  ell  of  which 
thev  claim  will  look  very  nice  Once  the  trees 
grow  They  have  also  erected  27.342  new  oil 
derricks  on  once-pleasant  hills.des.  paved 
over  43  alpine  meadows  with  freeways 
and  .  .  . 

The  Landlord  (wincing):  Not  the  alpine 
meadows ! 

Ur.  Gabriel  (relentlessly)  :  Yes.  the  a'.plne 
meadows.  And  thanks  to  advances  In  rock- 
etry, they  reached  new  heights  with  their 
debris.  At  the  same  time.  th»y  htve  been 
busy  exploring  new  oil  sources  In  the  arctic, 
and  tearing  up  the  perma-frost. 

The  Landlord:  It's  more  curiosity  than 
vamdalism. 

Mr.  Gabriel:  Sir.  you  must  face  facts.  You 
have  a  beautiful  piece  of  property  and  un- 
desirable tenants.  By  any  conceivable  rule  of 
property  management,  you  have  but  one 
choice.  (Raising  a  golden  horn  to  his  lips.) 
Shall  I  sound  the  eviction  notice  now? 

The  Landlord  (hesitating):  No.  Lets  ex- 
tend their  short-term  lease  for  Just  one  more 
yecir.  Gabriel. 

Mr.  Gabriel:  But  you've  been  saying  that 
for  ages.  Sir. 

The  Landlord  (jWhinsj  deeply)  :  I  know. 
Gabriel.  But  I  keep  thinking  that  sooner  or 
later  they're  going  to  stop  acting  as  though 
they  owTied  the  place. 


EXPERIENCES  WITH  CERTAIN 
B(30KSELLERS 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  Piesldent.  I  wish  to 
share  with  Senators  the  experiences  I 
have  encountered  with  certain  txwk  pub- 
lishers In  recent  weeks. 

On  two  separate  occasions  this  week. 
I  received  books  which  I  did  not  order 
and  for  which  I  have  no  use.  The  first 
one.  "How  Federal  Tax  Angles  Multiply 
Real  Estate  Profits."  was  sent  to  me  b>- 
the  Institute  for  Business  Planning,  to- 
gether with  an  Invoice  in  the  amount  of 
$43.08.  The  second  one  was  a  publication 
entitled  "Illustrated  Encyclopedic  Dic- 
r.onary  of  Real  Estate  Terms  "  at  a  cost 
of  $18  12. 

Earlier  this  year  I  received  a  book  en- 
titled "Building  Contractor's  and  Home 
Builder's  Handbook,"  with  an  Invoice  for 
$18.07  enclosed.  On  this  occasion  I  wrote 
a  personal  letter  to  the  company  and  ad- 
vised them  that  I  had  not  ordered  this 
publication.  In  response  to  this  personal 
letter.  I  received  a  form  letter  from  them 
advising  me  that  "Your  order  has  been 
shipped  and  that  you  will  receive  It  soon." 
Later  I  recelv^  another  form  letter  in 
v.hich  It  was  suggested  that  this  order 
n-.isht  have  been  placed  in  my  name  by 


a  "prankster."  To  avoid  this  type  of  thing 
In  the  future,  I  was  assured  that  the 
company  has  set  up  an  "Internal  control" 
so  that  no  further  shipments  would  be 
made  to  me  imtil  an  order  had  been 
sent  to  me  for  verification.  The  book 
was  returned  at  that  time.  Still  later.  I 
received  another  bill  from  the  firm,  this 
time  with  a  "friendly  reminder"  that  my 
account  was  overdue  and  they  would  ap- 
preciate prompt  remittance. 

As  a  result  of  a  telephone  call  to  the 
company  at  its  offices  in  Englewood 
Cliffs,  NJ.,  I  received  a  postcard  advis- 
ing me  that  this  billing  had  been  can- 
celed and  that  the  company  looked  for- 
ward to  serving  me  again.  I  must  pre- 
sume that  they  took  this  commitment 
literally,  since  in  this  morning's  mail  I 
received  the  second  unsolicited  l)ook  from 
them  as  I  indicated  previously. 

I  do  not  know  if  this  is  a  new  tech- 
nique within  the  industry  to  sell  addi- 
tional books,  but  if  this  Is  the  case.  I 
think  it  is  a  most  reprehensible  practice. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  if  these  invoices 
and  statements  are  not  satisfied  in  a 
timely  manner,  the  "friendly  reminder" 
which  I  received  from  the  publishing 
company  after  the  book  in  question  was 
returned  would  be  followed  by  less 
•friendly'  action  and  demands.  This 
type  of  computerized  and  adverse  credit 
information  could  quite  reasonably  be 
expected  to  filter  down  to  or  through 
credit  agencies  with  the  result  that  an 
individual's  credit  status  could  be  ad- 
versely affected  through  no  fault  of  his 
own  and  as  a  result  of  questionable 
schemes  to  sell  more  books. 

I  bring  this  matter  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  primarily  to  determine 
just  how  widespread  the  practice  might 
be.  It  might  be  that  for  some  unfortu- 
nate reason  I  have  been  singled  out  and 
that  my  experiences  represent  some 
Isolated  and  unrelated  incidents  If  it 
docs  appear,  however,  that  this  reflects 
any  ceneral  pattern  within  the  industry, 
it  might  well  be  an  area  which  Congress 
or  an  appropriate  Federal  agency  could 
investigate. 


THE  SBAS  NEW   "ACTIVIST"   ROLE 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  on  April 
9  I  introduced  the  Small  Business 
Amendments  of  1970.  S.  3699.  with  the 
cosponsorship  of  six  Senators.  This  is 
the  bill  submitted  to  Congress  by  SB  A 
Administrator  Harry  Sandoval.  Jr..  as 
implemenUtion  of  the  President's  Me.->- 
sage  on  Small  Business  of  March  20. 

On  the  same  date.  President  Nixon  is- 
sued Executive  Order  11518  entitled 
"Providing  for  the  Increased  Represen- 
tation of  the  Interests  of  Small  Basiness 
Concerns  Before  Departments  and 
Agencies  of  the  United  States  Ctovern- 
ment."  Like  the  proposed  legislation.  It 
is  based  on  recommendations  of  the 
President's  Task  Force  on  Improving  the 
Prospects  of  Small  Basiness. 

The  National  Small  Business  A.«;socia- 
tion.  which  has  long  advocated  the 
strengthening  of  SBA  with  the  kind  of 
policymaking  consultation  required  of 
other  agencies  and  departments  by  the 
new  order,  has  presented  the  significance 
of  thi.s  movement  to  make  it  an  "activist " 


agency  with  a  greater  policymaking  con- 
tribution throughout  Ooverrunent.  The 
current  Small  Business  Bulletin  of  the 
NSB  contains  an  analysis  of  this 
presidential  "Mandate  for  New  Au- 
thority." I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
ns  follows: 

Prcsidfnt  On^ES  SBA  M.*ndate  roa  New 
Authority 
The  Small  Business  Administration,  by  a 
pre  identlnl  Executive  Order,  has  been  given 
an  enlarged  and  strengthened  authority  In 
line  vk-ith  long-pres.sed  views  urged  by  the 
National  Small  Business  Association. 

In  separate  letters  addressed  to  President 
Nixon  and  to  SBA  Administrator  Hilary  San- 
doval. NSB  has  commended  the  action  and 
listed  six  specific  arer.s  In  which  a  "timely 
exercise  of  SBAs  new  authority"  should  be 
put  Into  practice. 

•'iNcaE.vstD  «epkesentation" 
Pre.sldent  Nixon's  order  Is  ofBclally  titled 
as  "Providing  for  the  Increased  Representa- 
tion of  the  Interests  of  Small  Business  Con- 
cerns Before  Departments  and  Agencies  of 
the  United  States  Government."  It  begins  by 
noting  that  the  policy  of  the  Government  Is 
•to  Insure  the  continuance  of  a  strong  and 
healthy  free  enterprise  system."  and  that 
such  a  system  is  "directly  related  to  the  well 
being  and  competitive  strength  of  small 
business  concerns"  It  cites  President  Elsen- 
hower for  the  Executive  Branch  policy  "to 
strive  to  eliminate  obstacles  to  the  growth  of 
small  business  "  and  the  Small  Business  Act 
on  similar  Congressional  policy.  Then,  not- 
ing that  SBA  has  responsibility  for  "an  es- 
tablished program  of  advocacy  in  matters  re- 
lating to  small  business."  It  directs  the 
agency  to  "advise  and  counsel  small  busi- 
ness concerns  in  their  dealings"  with  the 
Government. 

But  the  heart  ol  the  order  is  lu  InsUuc- 
tlons  that  executive  departments  and  agen- 
cies are  no  longer  merely  required  to  "con- 
sult and  cooperate'  with  SBA  when  re- 
quested by  Uie  Administrator.  Instead,  they 
are  now  directed  to  do  so.  without  walUns 
for  SBA  to  Initiate  a  request,  on  a  wide  range 
of  "matters  which  reasonably  can  be  con- 
strued as  materially  affecting"'  small  busi- 
ness. In  their  actions,  departments  and 
agencies  -shall  act  In  a  manner  calculated  to 
advance  the  valid  Interests  of  small  busi- 
ness concerns.""  (Italics  added.) 

S8.\     MAY    INTERVENE 

Further.  SBA  Ls  now  authorized  to  inter- 
vene on  its  own  initiative  with  other  depart- 
ments and  agencies  to  present  the  small 
business  viewpoint  and  secure  its  considera- 
tion. It  may  now.  under  the  order,  "partici- 
pate in  investigations,  hearings,  or  other 
procedures"  pending  anywhere  In  the  gov- 
ernment "and  submit  evidence,  briefs,  and 
arguments"'  In  accord  with  the  department 
or  agency  riil»s  of  practice  and  procedure. 

SBA  under  its  new  legal  and  administra- 
tive authority  thus  has  the  opportunity  to 
move  from  a  passive  to  an  active  and  con- 
structive leadership  role.  If  the  Labor  De- 
partment, for  instance.  Is  formulating  new 
minimum  wage  legUlatlon.  it  now  "shall"' 
consult  SBA  for  views  on  the  small-business 
effect  rather  than  movlns  first  and  then  say- 
ing In  effect.  Sorry,  but  you  Just  have  to 
live  with  It."  Or  if  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice Issues  a  proposed  ruling.  SBA  can  pre- 
sent argumenu  based  on  Its  judgment  that 
undue  hardship  will  result  for  small  busi- 
ness. Thus,  instead  of  coming  in  after  pol- 
icy U  already  fixed.  SBAs  new  activist  au- 
thority win  brin^  it  into  the  decision-mak- 
ing arena  In  at!  aiice  f :>r  Its  fair  share  of  con- 
sideration. 
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NSB  ASKS  ACTION 

The  NSB  letter  to  Mr.  Sandoval  was  aimed 
at  encouraging  the  SBA  to  exercise  ita  new 
authority  in  sU  areas  "of  both  Immediate 
and  long-range  concern  to  American  small 
business."  They  were  listed  as: 

"1.  The  Impact  on  small  business  of  the 
current  tight  money  market. 

"2.  The  Impact  on  small  business  of  gen- 
eral economic  legislation  by  participating 
in  its  formulation  In  the  drafting  stage. 

"3.  The  impact  on  small  business  of  the 
loss  of  the  Investment  tax  credit. 

"4.  The  Impact  on  small  business  of  the 
reserve  ratio  test  on  depreciation  policies. 

"6.  The  difficulty  many  small  business  firms 
have  in  obtaining  Insurance  In  certain  areas. 

"6.  The  Impact  on  small  business  of  the 
trend  toward  mergers  and  acquisitions  in 
the  general  business  community."' 

"The  ultimate  significance  of  Executive 
Order  11518."  NSB  noted,  "lies  In  Its  en- 
abling the  Small  Business  Administration 
to  serve  as  an  acUvlst  agency  to  defend  the 
Interests  of  lU  small  business  constituency 
from  the  danger  of  further  Infringement  by 
big  government,  big  labor,  and  big  business." 

PRESIDENTIAL  SMALL  BUSINESS  MESSAGE 

On  the  same  day  as  the  Executive  Order 
was  Issued,  President  Nixon  sent  to  Congress 
a  message  on  small  business.  It  was  the  first 
exclusively  on  that  subject  to  be  presented 
by  any  chief  executive.  The  legislative  pro- 
posals contained  in  it  are  the  result  of  rec- 
ommendations by  a  Task  Force  qn  Small 
Business,  whose  findings,  President  Nixon 
said,  pointed  to  "three  major  problem 
areas"— the  needs  for  capital,  for  "sound 
management  counseling"  and  for  trained 
people. 

To  help  meet  these  needs,  legislation  wlU 
be  forwarded  to  the  Congress  calling  for  ex- 
panded research  on  small  business  problems 
and  the  Impact  of  Government  on  small 
business;  for  lifting  the  Office  of  Minority 
Business  Enterprise  In  the  Commerce  De- 
partment to  assUtant  secretary  level;  re- 
vising Subchapter  S  to  facilitate  smaU  busi- 
ness treatment  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice as  a  partnership;  a  ten-year  (instead  of 
five)  tax  loss  carry-forward  period  to  aid 
new  business;  and  changes  to  improve  SBA's 
lending  ability  through  working  with  banks 
on  a  tax-lncentlve  basU.  Other  proposed 
legislation  will  be  directed  particularly  at 
encouragement  of  minority  business  enter- 
prise. 

APPEARANCE  ON  CBS  NEWS 
"PACE  THE  NATION" 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  yesterday, 
the  assistant  Republican  'eader.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin),  ap- 
peared on  the  CBS  news  program  "Face 
the  Nation."  Members  of  the  panel  were 
George  Herman  and  David  Schoumacher. 
of  CBS  News,  and  Richard  Stewart,  of 
the  Washington  bureau  of  the  Boston 
Globe. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  questions  and  answers  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Face  Thi  Nation 
(As  broadcast  over  the  CBS  Television  Net- 
work and  the  CBS  Radio  Network,  Sunday, 

April  26.  1970) 

OrigtnaUon:  Washington.  D.C. 

Guest:  Senator  Robert  P.  Orlflln,  Republi- 
can, of  Michigan. 

Reporters:  George  Herman,  CBS  News; 
Richard  Stewart.  Boston  Globe;  David  Schou- 
macher, CBS  News. 


Producers:  Sylvia  Westerman  and  Prentiss 
Chllds. 

Mr.  Herman.  Senator  Griffin,  a  number  of 
Republican  Senators  have  advocated  Senate 
action  to  limit  President  Nixon's  ability  to 
move  into  Cambodia  In  any  eventuality. 
Where  do  you  stand,  as  Republican  Whip, 
on  thl   Idea? 

Senator  Griffin.  The  40.000  North  Viet- 
namese and  Viet  Cong  In  Cambodia  are  part 
of  the  same  Communist  force  that  are 
crossing  over  on  a  hit-and-run  basis  and 
killing  American  troops  in  South  Vietnam. 
X  think  we  have  got  to  ;lve  very  serious  con- 
sideration to  providing  military  aid  to  Cam- 
bodia, certainly  not  American  troops.  This 
Is  a  decision  that  Involves  diplomatic  con- 
siderations however,  as  well  as  military  con- 
siderations. But  If  President  Nixon  should 
make  the  tough  decision  tO  provide  limited 
millury  assistance  to  Cambodia.  I  am  one 
Senator  who  Is  100  percent  behind  him. 

Announcer.  Prom  CBS/Washington,  In 
color,  "Face  the  Nation."  a  spontaneous  and 
unrehearsed  news  Interview  with  the  Sen- 
ate's Minority  Whip,  Senator  Robert  Griffin, 
Republican,  of  Mlcnigan.  Senator  Griffin 
will  be  questioned  by  CBS  News  Correspond- 
ent David  Schoumacher,  Richard  Stewart, 
Congressional  Correspondent  of  the  Boston 
Globe,  and  CBS  News  Correspondent  George 
Herman.  We  shall  resume  the  Interview  with 
Senator  Griffin  In  a  moment. 

Mr.  Herman.  Senator  Griffin,  specifically  on 
the  amendments  proposed  by  Senators  Good- 
ell  and  Cooper,  I  presume,  from  what  you 
just  said  a  moment  ago.  that  you  will  oppose 
this  and  work  to  give  the  President  a  free 
hand  to  do  whatever  he  thinks  necessary  In 
Cambodia. 

Senator  Griffin.  Well,  certainly.  I  would 
oppose  the  amsndment  proposed  by  Senator 
Ooodell.  which  would  completely  tie  the 
President's  hands  and  provide  for  no  flexi- 
bility whatsoever.  The  amendment  proposed 
by  Senator  Cooper,  as  I  understand  It,  would 
only  provide  that  no  American  troops  could 
go  Into  Cambodia  but  would  leave  the  option 
open  for  other  forms  of  military,  economic 
and  medical  assistance.  I  don't  think  that 
Senator  Cooper's  amendment  would  be  out 
of  line  with  any  possible  action  that  the 
President  might  take,  and  certainly  would  be 
m  line,  I  think,  with  the  application  of  the 
Nixon  Doctrine,  If  It  were  to  be  applied  to 
Cambodia. 

Mr.  Ste-vart.  Speaking  about  flexibility. 
Senator,  what  are  the  prospects  for  the  grow- 
ing involvement,  of  the  prospects  of  a  grow- 
ing war  In  Cambodia,  In  Laos,  for  the  Presi- 
dent actually  to  make  good  on  his  promise 
the  other  night  to  bring  out  150,000  troops 
from  Vietnam  within  a  year? 

Senator  Griffin.  Well,  Mr.  Stewart.  I  think 
the  very  tough  question  that  the  President 
ha^  to  answer  Is  whether  or  not  It  will  be 
easier  or  harder  to  keep  his  commitment  by 
giving  some  limited  military  assistance  to 
Cambodia.  Here  Is  a  country  which  Is  fight- 
ing the  same  enemy  that  we're  fighting  in 
South  Vietnam.  They  want  to  f  ght.  And  that 
Is  our  policy.  It  seems  to  me,  U  to  encourage 
Asian  nations  to  defend  their  own  territory, 
non-Communlst  Asian  nations,  and  that  we 
win  help  them,  if  they  want  to  fight  the 
Communist  aggressors.  There  are  40,000  Com- 
munist aggrei^jors  m  Cambodia,  and  they  are 
the  same  people  that  we  arc  fighting  In  South 
Vietnam.  If  we  can  prevent  them,  by  help- 
ing Cambodia,  it  seems  to  me  v^ur  American 
boys  can  come  home  that  much  sooner  and 
If  could  very  well  be  easier  for  President 
Nixon  to  keep  hU  commitment  of  150,000 
more  troops  wlthdravsm  within  a  year. 

Mr.  Schoumacher.  Senator  Griffin,  If  we 
could  pin  down  a  couple  of  things  here :  First 
of  all,  you  say  It  Is  In  Une  with  President 
Nixon's  thinking,  this  Cooper  amendment 
that  would  permit  the  President  to  do  up  to 
anything  but  ground  troops.  Have  you  dis- 
cussed this  with  the  President? 


Senator  Griffin.  No.  Let  me  make  It  clear 
that  I  am  saying  that  I  am  confident  In  my 
own  mind  that  the  Nixon  administration 
has  no  Intention  whatsoever  and  Is  giving  no 
consideration  to  sending  American  troops 
Into  Cambodia.  Obviously,  there  Is  a  request 
pending  before  the  administration  as  to 
whether  or  not  other  forms  of  aid  are  to  be 
given,  and  that  is  under  consideration  at  the 
present  time. 

Mr.  Schoumacher.  Just  to  be  sure  of  our 
language,  you  say  it  Is  not  ground  troops, 
but,  for  Instance,  advisors? 

Senator  Griffin.  Well,  I  myself  would  be 
very  leary  about  sending  advisors  In.  I  think 
that  would  probably  be  the  prevailing  view 
in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Schoumacher.  What  about  air  strikes? 
Senator   Griffin.   I  think  we   need  some 
flexibility  there. 

Mr.  Herman.  Does  that  not  dismay  you,  the 
idea  of  possibly  sending  in  air  spotters,  per- 
haps even  air  bombers  to  help  out? 

Senator  Griffin.  I  think  it  depends  on 
what  will  serve  our  vital  Interests  in  that  area 
and  what  will  be  the  best  course  to  take. 
Now,  President  Nixon  has  got  to  take  into 
account  that  there  are  certain  diplomatic 
initiatives  that  are  under  way.  There  are 
meetings  going  on  In  Peking  and  in  Moscow. 
There  are  contacts  being  made  now  as  far 
as  Laos  is  concerned.  And  all  of  these  things 
have  got  to  be  weighed,  the  diplomatic  con- 
siderations and  Impact,  as  well  as  the  mili- 
tary situation  at  the  moment.  And  also  a 
judgment  has  got  to  be  made,  and  he  has 
got  the  best  Intelligence  to  make  It,  as  to  jtist 
what  the  Communists  are  up  to  in  Cambodia. 
Are  they  really  trying  to  overrun  the  coun- 
try? Do  they  merely  have  limited  objectives 
which  they  had  in  the  past,  of  maintaining 
their  sanctuaries?  And  these  are  some  of  the 
factors  that  go  Into  the  tough  decision. 

Mr.  Stewart.  Tou  use  the  phrase  "our  vital 
Interests."  What  are  our  vital  Interests  in 
Cambodia,  in  Laos,  in  South  Vietnam,  for 
that  matter? 

Senator  Griftin.  I  think  our  vital  interest 
right  now  is  to  turn  a  land  war  in  Asia,  that 
should  be  fought  by  the  Asians,  over  to  the 
Asians  as  quickly  as  we  can  do  so  and  still 
maintain  the  right  of  those  people  to  have 
their  own  government.  And  this  is  the  reason 
that  the  decision  la  Cambodia  Is  a  very  tough 
one.  It  may  very  well  be  that  some  limited 
military  assistance  in  Cambodia  will  hasten 
the  day  when  American  troops  can  come 
home. 

Mr.  Schoumacher.  Well,  Senator 

Mr.  Herman.  Do  you  really  have  any  con- 
fidence that  the  Cambodian  troops  at  this 
stage  in  their  development  will  be  able  to 
use  the  arms?  Thinking  of  how  long  it  took 
us  to  train  the  South  Vietnamese  to  be  able 
to  meet  the  North  Vietnamese,  do  you  think 
the  comparatively  untrained  Cambodian 
troops  can  really  use  these  arms  success- 
fully? 

Senator  GaimN.  Well,  I  certainly  think 
small  arms  and  unsophisticated  weapons, 
keeping  In  mind  that  for  the  most  part  that 
is  guerrilla-type  warfare  over  there — I  think 
your  point  Is  well  taken,  that  If  we  tried  to 
Introduce  very  sophisticated  weapons,  which 

would  require  training  and  so  on 

Mr.  Herman.  WeU,  I  am  thinking  of  the 
comment  that  I  saw  quoted  in  one  of  the 
dispatches  by  a  Cambodian  army  brigade 
chief  who  said,  "Give  us  200,000  American 
troops" — men,  ground  troops,  on  the 
ground — "for  two  years  and  then  we  will  be 
able  to  hold  our  own,"  that  he  seemed  to 
feel  that  at  the  moment  they  didn't  have  the 
training,  they  didn't  have  the  discipline,  they 
didn't  have  the  leadership  to  be  able  to  use 
our  arms,  even  small  arms,  successfully 
against  the  disciplined  North  Vietnamese. 

Senator  Griffin.  Well,  this  is  a  question,  of 
course,  that  Involves  mUltary  judgment, 
which  Is  very  difficult  to  make  from  this 
point  In  the  world,  and  I  think  those  are  fac- 
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tors  I  dont— w«  certainly  hear  the  other  side 
of  U.  and  President  Nixon  haa  got  a  very 
tough  decision  to  make.  I  think  that  U  he 
decides  that  some  limited  assistance  should 
go  to  Cambodia  and  It  is  in  oiir  interests  to 
do  so,  I  am  going  to  support  him. 

Mr  SnwABT.  Well.  Isn't  It  already  true. 
Scnitor.  thai  we  are  shipping  .irms  to  Cam- 
bJdlar*  We  say  they  are  captured  Russian 
rifles  from  S.v.ith  Vietnam  but.  regardless  of 
where  ther  come  from  or  what  the  nomen- 
clature of  the  rifles  are.  these  are  weapons 
that  we  are  providing  so  we  already  are,  in 
ellivt.  supplying  military  weapons  to  Cam- 
bodia. 

Sei».itor  Omrri!«  To  a  very  limited  e.xtent. 
We  didn't  supply  them  directly.  They  went 
from  the  South  Vietnamese  to  the  Cambodi- 
ans, but  we  were  aw.\re  cf  It  and  we  approved 
of  the  transfer. 

Mr.  SnwMtT.  It  was  our  initiative,  wasn't 
It.  Sen*tor? 

Senator  OairriN.  I  really  can't  tell  you  I 
don't  know. 

Mr.  ScHouMACHem.  Do  you  feel  that  the 
President  rlolated  that  Informal  agreement 
he  had  with  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee to  consult  with  them  before  any  arms 
shipment*  to  Cambodia,  any  change  In  the 
status? 

Senator  Oriftxn.  No.  I  don't  think  so 

Mr.  SCHOi'MACHtt.  Senator.  In  some  of  your 
discussions  you  seem  to  be  agreeing  with  the 
kind  of  massive  for-background-only  brief- 
ings that  have  been  going  around  In  Wash- 
ington m  the  past  week,  particularly  over  In 
the  Pentagon,  where  they  say  that  this  Is  a 
golden  opportunity,  that  North  Vietnam  Is 
now  over-extended,  the  VC  are  over -extended 
by  t>elng  there  in  Cambodia,  and  we  can  chop 
them  off  and  shorten  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
Is  that  your  opinion  at  this  point? 

Senator  Oaimx.  Well.  I  dont  think  I  can 
go  any  further  than  I  have  already  gone, 
and  I  think  the  extent  of  information  that  I 
have  U  Umited  There  are  very  important 
military  decisions  that  have  to  be  made.  The 
only  thing  is  that  on  the  basis  of  all  the  facts 
and  Information  that  are  available.  I  can 
very  well  see  that  we  could  be  losing  the 
opportunity  to  get  out  of  Vietnam  sooner, 
poastbly  we  could  be  losing  It  if  we  didn't 
more  at  this  time 

Mr.  ScHouMACHza.  Other  analysts  have  sug- 
gested that  thia  is  North  Vietnam  s  way  of 
•aylng  to  us.  "Look,  we  can  go  almost  any- 
where and  cauae  you  trouble,  so  you  had 
better  get  serious  in  Paris  "  Can  we  get  mora 
serious  In  Paris  than  we  are?  Should  we 
appoint  a  new  top  negotiator? 

Senator  OaimN.  Wellr  I  wouldn't  t>e  sur- 
prised If  that  would  happen  sometime  in  the 
near  future  and.  particularly.  If  there  Is  any 
Signal  at  all  from  Hanoi  that  they  are  inter- 
ested In  some  aerlotu  negotiations.  Let  me  go 
back  to  Cambodia,  however,  and  point  out 
that  there  ara  other  countries  in  the  area 
that  also  have  a  vital  interest,  end  we  might 
not  want  to  ruab  In  if  there  was  some  chance 
that  some  at  the  other  nations — Indonesia, 
Thailand.  Australia — considering  a  request. 
What  we  are  trying  to  do  over  there,  under 
the  Nuon  Doctrine,  is  to  get  the  nations 
with  something  at  stake  over  there  to  put 
up  the  troops  and  do  the  fighting  with  our 
help,  and  I  tblnk  we  are  moving  In  that 
d.rectu  a  and  this  is  consistent  with  that 
pohcy. 

Mr.  ScHotntACHm.  Whenever  we  bare 
somecne  who  visits  the  White  House  fre- 
quently and  he  says  "I  wouldn't  be  surprised  " 
or  I  think."  you  have  to  right  away  find  out 
if  he  U  telling  us  anything.  Do  you  l>el.eve 
that  President  Nixon  is  about  to  appoint  a 
new  chief  negotiator  in  Paris? 

Senator  Gtxmit.  I  wouldn't  be  surprised, 
but  1  can't  tell  you  when  it  is  going  to  hap- 
pen. 

Mr.  HKaXAW.  All  right,  we  will  accept  that 
at  fact  value.  There  is  another  question:  You 
talk  about  the  need  for  a  signal  from  North 
Vietnam,  about  the  peace 


Senator  GaimN.  It  doesn't  have  to  be  a 
direct  signal. 

Mr.  HrBMAN.  I  understand. 
Senator  GaimN.  It  can  come  Indirectly,  of 
course. 

Mr.  Hmman.  I  refer  you  to  Senator  Mua- 
kle's  criticism  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
when  he  was  criticizing  what  he  called  the 
"extr.iordlnary  rhetoric  of  the  Presidents 
speech  •■  I  am  not  exactly  sure  what  he  meant 
by  that,  but  he  goes  on  to  say  that  the  Presi- 
dent tells  us  In  his  speech  that  "the  decision 
I  have  announced  tonight" — quoting  the 
President— "me.»ns  that  we  finally  have  m 
sight  the  Just  peace  we  are  seeking."  Mr. 
Mu.-kie  does  not  find  the  reasons  for  that  In 
the  speech  and  he  thinks  that  this  Is  more 
rhetoric  than  reality.  When  the  President 
says  '  we  ha\e  in  sight  the  Just  peace."  does 
he  mean  that  there  Is  some  signal  that  Just 
po.'.cf  U  in  sight  through  negoUatlons? 

Stnator  CRirnn.  I  really  cant  answer  the 
question,  Mr  Herman.  There  may  be  more 
in  the  President's  message  there  at  that  point 
than  we  can  talk  about  at  this  time.  I  think 
that  It  can  also  be  interpreted  very  reason- 
ably as  saying  that  our  Vletnamlzation  pro- 
grain  in  South  Vietnam  Is  working  and  that 
even  if  the  North  Vietnamese  do  not  nego- 
tiate we  can  see  the  day  when  we  will  be  able 
to  get  out  of  there  and  have  a  situation 
which  Is  In  accordance  with  our  objectives. 
Mr.  Stewart.  Senator,  If  I  can  change  the 
subject  a  moment  to  this  recent  problem  of 
Supreme  Court  nominees:  Mr.  Nixon  twice 
In  the  last  few  months  has  lost  out  on  two 
nominees  to  the  Supreme  Court,  one  whom 
you  supported  and  one  whom  you  did  not 
support  Both  of  there  nominees  were,  as  we 
undersund  It,  recommended  very  highly  by 
the  Attorney  General.  Mr.  Mitchell.  There 
are  those  now  who  think  that  Mr.  Mitchell's 
cre<Ublllty  Is  In  such  disrepute  that  he  ought 
to  resign.  Do  you  feel  that  Mr.  Mitchells 
problems  now  are  such  that  he  should  walk 
away  from  his  Cabinet  Job? 

Senator  OatrriN.  No,  I  think  that  President 
Nixon  U  entitled  to  an  Attorney  General  of 
his  choice,  within  a  wide  range  of  latitude. 
President  Nixon  has  every  confidence  in  At- 
torney General  Mitchell  and  I  tblnk  that  he 
ought  to  keep  him  on  as  long  as  be  Is 
satisfied. 

Mr.  SiEw  Aax.  Well,  do  you  agree  with  the 
President's  announcement  after  the  rejec- 
tion of  Senator  Carswell— not  Senator  yet — 
of  Judge  CarsweU  that,  as  U  apparently  con- 
sUtuted.  the  United  Statee  Senate  would  not 
confirm  a  Republican  southerner  who  is  also 
a  strict  constructionist?  Is  that  true?  Is  there 
no  room  on  the  Supreme  Court  for  a  south- 
erner. In  the  eyes  of  this  United  SUtes 
Senate? 

Senator  CairriM.  Well,  let  me  say  that  I 
tblnk  there  were  three  major  factors  that 
went  Into  the  reJecUon  by  the  Senate  of 
Judge  Carswell:  The  '48  speech  which  he 
gave  with  a  racist  comment  In  it,  which 
was  very  dilTlcult  to  overconM;  the  argument 
which  was  repeated  over  and  over  again — 
very  unfairly,  I  think — that  he  was  a  medi- 
ocre Judge — actually,  he  was  an  ouutanding 
Judge — and,  then,  the  third  thing  was  that 
be  was  from  the  South.  Those  who  Interpret 
President  Nixon's  statement  as  saying  that 
the  Senate  rejected  Judge  Carswell  only  be- 
cau  e  he  was  a  southerner,  I  think,  are  mis- 
interpreting what  he  said.  And  if  he  meant 
that.  I  wouldn't  agree  with  him.  But  U  be  is 
saying  and  If  be  said — and  I  think  be  was 
saying — that  that  is  one  of  the  reasona  that 
he  didn't  win.  and  that  any  southerner  wltb 
the  same  qualifications  as  a  northerner  has 
a  handicap  and  a  more  difficult  time  being 
confirmed  by  this  Senate,  as  presently  con- 
stituted, I  agree  wltb  blm. 

Mr.  Stxwa>t.  That  is  not  what  be  said. 
Mr.   HxaMAN.    Well,   be   said   "any  south- 
erner." He  made  It  rather  bard.  He  said  "any 
southerner,    any   aouthern   strict   construc- 
tionist." Do  you  still  think  that  that  la  flexi- 


ble enough  to  Interpret  In  the  way  tliat  you 
bave  Just  outlined  It? 

Senator  Oaimif.  I  think  so.  I  think  that 
naturally  all  of  the  Senators  who  voted 
against  Judge  CarsweU  didn't  vote  against 
blm  because  he  was  a  southerner,  and  I  am 
sure  that  the  President  didn't  Intend  that, 
and  that  U  true,  of  course,  of  Judge  Hayns- 
worth,  aa  well. 

Mr.  HcaMAN.  Let  me  ask  you  about  Senate 
candidate  G.  Harrold  Carswell,  who  said,  I 
think  yesterday  or  the  day  before.  In  Florida, 
that  the  Senate  Is  dominated  by  ultra  liber- 
als Is  that  your  view  of  the  Senate? 

Senator  OairnN.  Oh.  I  don't  know.  Like  I 
have  heard  others  say.  I  don't  like  these 
labels,  conservatives  and  liberals.  There  is  a 
strong  group,  a  strong  Influence  in  the  Sen- 
ate that  might  be  characterized  by  many 
people  as  ultra  liberal.  I  wouldn't — these 
terms  mean  different  things  to  different  peo- 
ple Since  you  raised  the  candidacy  of  Judge 
Carswell.  of  course.  I.  being  a  Republican 
3;naie  leader  and  looking  forward  to  the 
possibility  that  we  might  have  a  majority 
in  the  Senate  alter  the  next  election,  I  am 
somewhat  disturbed  that  we  suddenly  bave 
a  divisive  situation  down  in  Florida.  I  hope 
tiiat  It  will  be  worked  out  and  that  we 
woi.t  lose  the  real  possibility  that  we  bave 
to  win  that  seat.  Judge  Carswell  has  taken 
on  a  real  tiger  and  a  very  able  man  in  Con- 
gressman Bin  Cramer.  I  served  with  blm 
throughout  my  service  In  the  House.  He  Is 
very  able  and  he  would  make  a  good  Sena- 
tor. If  he  got  elected. 

Mr.  ScHouMACHCB.  Do  you  want  to  say 
anything  nice  about  Judge  Carswell? 

Senator  GauriN.  Well,  I  defended  and  sup- 
ported Judge  Carswell  as  a  nominee  for  S  ;- 
preme  Court,  and  I  guess  I  bave  already  said 
quite  a  few  nice  things  al>out  blm. 

Mr.  HzaMAN.  Are  you  able  to  straighten 
out  for  us  the  confusion  on  whether  the 
White  House  did  or  did  not  endorse  him  and 
bow  that  mess  came  about? 

Senator  GatmN.  No,  I  am  not.  I  guess  you 
will  have  to  direct  those  question!  to  tbe 
White  House. 

Mr.  ScHOtndACHKB.  Senator  Griffin,  If  we 
can  gj  Into  one  other  element  of  tbe  after- 
math of  tbe  shambles  of  these  Supreme 
Court  nominations,  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
dissatisfaction  among  some  conservatives  in 
the  Senate,  as  I  am  sure  you  are  aware, 
with  the  Republican  leadership,  mostly  di- 
rected not  at  you  but  at  Senator  Scott, 
but  I  guess  you  have  to  take  part  of  the 
blame.  There  Is  some  talk  about  a  revival 
of  the  Howard  Baker  candidacy  for  Senate 
leader  In  tbe  next  session.  And  Senator 
Baker  the  other  day  told  me  that  "If  we 
could  pick  up  a  few  more  conservatlvea." 
that  he  might  be  Interested.  Would  such  a 
candidacy  be  successful,  do  you  think?  How 
serious  is  this  challenge  to  the  leadership? 

Senator  GsirriN.  Well.  Dave.  Howard  Baker 
Is  a  very  able  and  articulate  Senator,  a  very 
good  friend  of  mine,  and  Is  doing  a  whale  of  a 
good  Job.  And  he  Is  a  leader  of  the  Repub- 
lican Party,  whether  he  has  a  title  or  not. 
I  think  It  Is  premature,  very  frankly,  to  be 
talking  about  this.  The  election  wont  come 
up  until  January,  and  that  Is  quite  a  long 
way  off.  I  think  frankly  that  the  leadership 
that  we  have  has  been  doing  a  good  Job.  It 
should  be  kept  in  mind  that  under  Senator 
Scott  we  have  had  quite  a  lot  of  sharing  of 
the  leadership  responsibilities.  We  now  bave 
deputy  or  regional  whips,  which  include  Ed 
Brooke  and  Chuck  Percy.  Ed  Gurney.  Jack 
Miller.  Cliff  Hansen,  and  Mark  Hatfleld.  In 
tbe  last  year — now.  it  U  too  early  to  Judge 
this  year — on  74  percent  of  the  real  test  votes 
of  the  Nixon  administration,  the  Republicans 
in  the  Senate  won  for  President  Nixon.  It  U 
a  better  record  actually  by  far  than  Senate 
Democrats  had  in  support  of  President  John- 
son, and  it  la  a  better  record  than  we  bad  In 
the  90th  Congress.  These  are  statistics  which 
can  be  checked  with  Congressional  Quarterly. 
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There  is  always  a  lot  of  unrest  and  it  is  dUB- 
cult.  You  bave  to  bave  a  shakedown  period 
when  you  have  a  new  leadership.  I  saw  this 
m  the  House  when  I  helped  Gerry  Ford  be- 
come the  new  minority  leader.  He  had  a  year 
or  so  when  it  was  very— things  were  still 
ihaky.  Senator  Scott  is  going  to  have  this 
problem:  I  think  he  is  doing  a  good  Job  and 
I  ihiUk  that  he  will  be  reelected. 

Mr.  SxEwaaT.  Senator,  you  Indicated  earlier 
'n  a  .speech  that  you  made  on  the  floor  a  week 
or  so  ago,  that  you  don't  want  to  comment 
on  the  Douglas  case  since  you  are  gomg  to  be 
sitting  as  a  Judge.  But.  aside  from  the  merits 
of  the  case.  Isn't  It  more  than  coincidence 
that  after  Haynsworth  wat  defeated,  the  talk 
of  impeaching  Douglas  surfaced  to  a  good 
extent,  and  after  Carswell  was  defeated  It 
suddenly  became  a  really  blossoming  bud? 

Senator  GairriN.  Well.  Dick,  that  Is  a  very 
Interesting  way  to  try  to  slip  me  into  a 
discussion  of  a  possible  Uoaglas  impeach- 
ment. 

Mr.  Ctewart.  But  that  Is  not  on  the  mer- 
lU.  Senator.  ^     . 

Senator  Oeifpin.  But  I  s.m  going  to  duck 
the  question,  and  I  don't  know  how  many 
of  your  guests  admit  that  -hey  duck  ques- 
tions, but  I  am  going  to  duck  that  one.  I 
would  Uke  to  explain  Just  why  it  U  neces- 
sary for  a  Senator  to  do  that.  Under  our 
Constitution  the  House,  of  course,  acts  In 
the  capacity  of  a  grand  Jury  to  decide 
whether  or  rot  the  charged  official  should 
be  in.peacbed.  It  is  somewhat  equivalent  to 
the  word  "indictment"  when  they  are  Im- 
peached. And  if  the  House  does  vote  to  Im- 
peach Justice  Douglas,  then  the  Senate  has 
a  very  solemn  and  serious  responsibility  to 
sit  as  Judges  and  Jurors  '^o  hear  tbe  evi- 
dence and  then  to  decide  the  £«!"  or  inno- 
cence of  Uie  accused.  And  we  should  not 
prejudge  tbe  merits  and,  frankly,  I  think 
that  U  you  get  Into  a  discussion  of  the 
motives  of  parUciUar  House  members  as  to 
why  they  are  doing  It.  In  a  sense  you  are 
getting  very  close  to  prejudging  the  case 
Itself.  „ 

Mr.  Hermam.  Let  me  ask  you  one  smau 
question  that  you  may  be  able  to  answer: 
Do  you  welcome  the  shift  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee  of  tbe  House  as  the  more  proper 
way  In  which  to  conduct  this  investigation 
In  the  House? 

Senator  GaimN.  I  wouldn't  have  any  par- 
ticular Judgment  on  that.  That  is  some- 
thing strictly  internal  housekeeping  as  far 
as  the  House  la  concerned. 

Mr.  ScHotTMACHEE.  Let's  go  somewhere 
else  then.  What  about  the  so-called  Minne- 
sota strategy  of  tbe  President?  You  are  on 
the  committee  that  Is  going  *o  have  to  de- 
cide about  Judge  Blackmun  as  a  nominee. 
Are  you  convinced  that  he  has  the  qualifica- 
tions? Are  you  dUturbed  by  these  early 
charges  of  conflict  of  interest  that  he  him- 
self has  made  against  himself? 

Senator  Grutin.  The  real  drama,  of  course. 
In  the  cloak  rooms  these  days  revolves  around 
the  question  of  whether  the  House  Is  going 
to  reduce  tbe  numl)er  of  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tices to  seven  betore  the  Senate  has  a  chance 
to  Increase  It  to  nine.  Everything  I  know 
about  Judge  Blackmun  Is  very  good.  He  has 
got  a  wonderful  background  and  record. 
Every  indication  U  that  he  does  exercise 
judicial  restraint.  He  Is  moderate  on  civil 
rights,  as  I  understand  hU  record,  and  yet 
lie  believes  In  strict  Interpretation  of  the 
laws.  The  hearings  begin  on  Wednesday,  be- 
f.-re  the  Judiciary  Committee.  I  think  It  is 
Interesting  that  no  one  yet  has  asked  per- 
mission to  testify  against  Judge  Blackmun. 
Now  we  may  have  a  request  before  Wednes- 
day, but  It  looks  right  now  as  though  hU 
chances  are  very  good. 

Mr.  SCHO0MACHER.  He  has  brought  up 
voluntarily  this  matter  of  some  holdings,  di- 
rect or  indirect,  that  were  involved  In  casea 
that  be  was  also  involved  in.  That  doesnt 
disturb  you  at  all? 
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Senator  Grutin.  Well,  we're  going  to  cer- 
tainly examine  him  closely  on  that.  His  hold- 
ings were  In  the  Ford  Motor  Company.  He 
had  only  50  shares  of  stock.  He  was  very  sen- 
slUve  to  his  responsibilities  and  the  canons 
of  ethics  because  he  discussed  whether  or 
not  he  should  participate  In  the  particular 
case  with  the  chief  Judge  of  his  court.  Indi- 
cating a  keen  sense  of  sensitivity.  And  this 
to  me  Is  very  Interesting  and  very  important 
on  the  surface.  Other  than  that,  I  dont  know 
of  any  particular  point  that  I  would  have  any 
doubts  about  at  this  time. 

Mr  ScHocMACHER.  Senator,  after  the  Cars- 
well  vote,  I  watched  an  Interview  that  Roger 
Mudd  conducted  with  you.  and  I  quesUoned 
Roger  afterward  about  it.  and  you  get  the 
impression  that  you  resrcvled  a  bit  that  you 
had  been  locked  In  In  supporting  Carswell 
early  before  everything  had  come  out.  Are 
you  now  trvlng  to  sort  of  play  hold-back,  not 
commit  yourself  to  Judge  Blackmun? 

Senator  Grijtin.  Actually,  I  didn't  commit 
my»elf  to  Judge  Carswell  until  after  the  hear- 
ings were  over.  I  definitely,  very  definitely  re- 
call that.  So  I  wasn't  locked  in  In  advance, 
any  more  than  I  am  locked  in  in  advance  on 
this  nomination. 

Mr.  Herman.  Did  you  support  Judge  Cars- 
well  because  you  were  one  of  the  administra- 
tion leaders  In  the  Senate,  or  because  you 
bad  made  a  personal  Judgment? 

Senator  Grutin  I  made  a  personal  Judg- 
ment I  could  find  no  serious  or  substantial 
questions  about  ethics.  I  was  satisfied  in  my 
own  mind  that  he  was  weU  qualified.  And 
while  I  was  concerned  about  his  1948  speech 
In  the  civil  rights  posture.  I  ended  up  with 
the  Judgment  and  the  conclusion  that  he 
was  not  a  racist.  And  while  his  views  were  a 
Uttle  more  conservative  than  mine,  I  dldn  t 
want  to  reject  him  Just  because  of  philosophy 
alone. 

Mr  SCHOUMACHER.  ScnatoT,  the  Commu- 
nist Chinese  have  now  orbited  a  sateUlte. 
What  U  that  going  to  do,  in  your  mind  to 
the  forthcoming  ABM  considerations?  You 
were  a  supporter  of  ABM.  Does  this  make  you 
more  likely  to  want  to  see  It  enlarged? 

Senator  Grifitn.  Well,  before  I  knew  of  the 
news  reports  I  was  satisfied  in  my  own  mind 
that  I  would  support  President  Nixon's  re- 
quest for  Phase  n  of  the  Safeguard.  It  Is  dif- 
ficult to  evaluate  the  meaning  of  the  Soviet 
success 


Mr  ScHOtJMACHER.  The  Bed  Chinese. 
Senator  GaimN.  The  Red  Chinese,  I  mean. 
I  think  it  does  point  up  that  a  lot  of  those 
who  had  been  very  conservative  in  their  esti- 
mates of  what  the  Chinese  were  able  to  do 
ought  to  do  some  re-evaluatlng.  The  Defense 
Department  and  the  administration,  I  think, 
have  been  pretty  much  right  on  target.  This 
indicates  that  they  do  have  the  capability  to 
send  a  payload  up  into  orbit  and  that  they 
do  have  the  capability  of  developing  an 
ICBM.  How  soon  they  can  actually  deploy 
ICBMs  Is  still  a  question,  of  course. 

Mr  HERMAN.  The  arguments  for  the  ABM 
have  gone  through— In  about  the  minute  we 
have  left— the  arguments  for  ABM  have  gone 
through  several  gyrations.  First  It  was  antl- 
Chlnese;  the  last  I  heard  It  waa  antl-Rus- 
sian  because  they  were  building  new  weap- 
ons. Now  do  you  think  It  wUl  go  back  to 
being  antl-Chlnese  again? 

Senator  Grutin.  I  think  It  should  be  kept 
In  mind  that  President  Nixon  has  been  con- 
sistent. Both  times  be  asked  for  ABM.  tbe 
first  and  the  second  phase,  he  said  It  was 
necessary  to  protect  our  Mlnuteman  mis- 
siles against  a  possible  first-strike  Soviet- 
be  dldnt  use  the  term  "first  strike"  but  tbe 
possibility  of  a  Soviet  attack.  It  was  also 
desirable  for  the  kind  of  ICBM  attack  that 
the  Chinese  might  develop  In  this  decade, 
and  also  to  protect  us  against  the  possible 
accidental  firing  of  missiles  by  a  foreign 
nation. 

Mr  Herman.  Very  briefly.  In  the  few  sec- 
onds we  have  left,  do  you  tblnk  this  wlU 


make  It  easier  for  the  President  to  get  bis 
ABM  program  passed? 

Senator  Griffin.  I  think  maybe  it  will.  I 
think  a  lot  of  Senators  now  are  going  to  look 
at  the  ABM  question  In  a  different  light. 

Mr.  Herman.  Thank  you  very  much  for  be- 
ing with  us  today  on  "Tace  tbe  Nation." 

Announcer.  Today,  on  "Pace  tbe  Nation." 
the  Senate's  Minority  Whip,  Senator  Robert 
Griffin,  Republican,  of  Michigan,  was  inter- 
viewed by  CBS  News  Correspondent  David 
Schoumacher.  Richard  Stewart,  Congres- 
sional Correspondent  of  the  Boston  Globe, 
and  CBS  News  Correspondent  George  Her- 
man. 

PROOF  OF  THE  DOMINO  THEORY 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  domino 
theoi-y  is  being  proved  right  now  in 
Southeast  Asia,  where  Laos  and  Cambo- 
dia, as  well  as  South  Vietnam,  are  now 
visibly  threatened  by  military  force.  This 
despite  the  fact  that  for  a  number  of 
years  now,  great  efforti>  have  been  made 
in  the  United  States  to  discredit  the 
theory.  It  is  not  discredited.  It  has  risen 
from  theory  to  fact,  I  fear,  and  simply 
must  be  faced.  How  to  face  it  and  how 
to  tell  the  American  people  is  a  question 
before  the  administration,  as  William  S. 
White  wrote  in  his  Saturday  column  in 
the  Washington  Post.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  column  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

"Domino  Theory  "  Being  Proved  Evert  Day 
IN  Southeast  Asia 
(By  WUliam  S.  White) 
The  real   question  heiort  the   Nixon   ad- 
ministration is  whether  and  when  to  give  It 
to  the  American  people  with  the  bark  on — 
a  phrase  used  by  old  Cactus  Jack  Gamer  as 
vice  president  to  Indicate  the  rough  and  un- 
varnished truth  as  to  the  state  of  the  world 
in  which  we  live. 

It  U  not,  however,  a  simple  quesUon  to 
answer;  nor  do  stereotypes  about  "credibUlty 
gaps"  and  all  that  have  any  genuine  appli- 
cability here.  Giving  it  to  the  people  with 
the  bark  off.  as  Is  currently  being  done  both 
as  to  the  deepening  crisis  in  Southeast  Asia 
and  our  wistful  efforts  at  Vienna  to  negoti- 
ate a  halt  m  the  big  arms  race  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  has  its  honest,  and  even  Im- 
perative, uses. 

After  all,  since  the  discovery  of  the  atomic 
weapon  we  have  become  a  people  whose  ™ood 
Is  year  by  year  more  governed  by  excessive 
fears  than  by  even  the  most  modest  form  of 
realism.  This  being  the  root  fact  of  me. 
President  Nixon  has  not  only  a  right  but  also 
a  positive  duty— since  pushing  anything  re- 
motely describable  as  a  panic  button  has  be- 
come more  and  more  unthinkable— to  put 
the  most  affirmative  face  he  can  on  world 
affairs  without  doing  actual  violence  to  the 
facts.  _ 

It  U  against  this  perspective,  one  suggests 
that  his  recent  speech  on  Vietnam,  domi- 
nated as  it  was  by  his  talk  of  bringing  out 
another  round  of  troops,  should  be  read.  And 
it  is  against  this  perspective  that  one  ought 
to  see  the  dogged  attempts  of  Washington 
to  Insist  that  there  really  U  some  chance  to 
make  an  honest  agreement  with  the  Russians 
for  a  weapons  freeze.  In  the  first  place,  the 
most  confirmed  cynic  cannot  be  certain  be- 
yond all  doubt  that  something  good  can- 
not eventuaUy  emerge  from  Vienna.  In  the 
second  place.  In  high  poUUcs  there  can  be 
a  form  of  candor  so  excessive  in  itself  as  to 
become  itself  misleading.  Surely  enough,  a 
spade  U  a  spade  is  a  spade;  but  It  is  not 
necessarUy  and  always  a  bloody  shovel. 
Finally,  a  country  so  long  condlUoned  by 
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dove  polUlclans  and  screeching  •studeni  dem- 
onatratlona  •  and  aU  manner  of  paclflsu  to 
flinch  from  the  very  word  •mUltary-  simply 
could  not  responsibly  be  given  It  all  with  all 
the  bark  on  and  all  at  once.  It  would  do  no- 
body and  least  of  all  that  country  Uself. 
any  good  to  put  the  position  so  boldly  as  to 
transform  what  U  already  something  close 
to  a  national  fear  neurosis  to  something  ap- 
proaching psychosis. 

All  the  same,  and  all  this  having  been  said, 
this  observer  believes  that  the  President 
has  already  gone  as  far  as  he  should  go— and 
maybe  a  bit  farther— with  the  process  of  na- 
tional reassurance  He  haa  indeed  lowered 
his  own  voice  as  he  said  during  the  cam- 
paign that  we  all  should  do.  One  columnist 
now  suggests,  since  there  Is  a  time  and  a 
season  for  everything,  that  the  hour  has  come 
for  the  President  to  raise  his  voice,  and  mc»t 
notably  about  the  present  realities  in  South- 
east Asia. 

The  •domino  theory"  so  long  scorned  by 
the  new  isolationists— the  concept  that  when 
the  Communists  topple  one  helpless  country 
another  topple  will  not  be  far  behind— Is  be- 
ing  proved  every  day  now  in  Southeast  Asia. 
No  longer  simply  South  Vietnam  but  now 
als-  Laos  and  Cambodia  are  visibly,  unde- 
niably and  appallingly  under  Communist 
mUltary  menace.  The  President,  to  be  sure, 
has  Jiot  attempted  to  hide  this;  but  It  Is 
fair  to  say  that  he  is  being  pretty  gingerly 
about  It 

To  return,  then,  to  his  recent  Vietnam  ad- 
dress a  point  should  be  stressed  that  haa  cer- 
tainly had  very  little  emphasis  to  date.  This 
Is  that  the  President,  when  all  U  said  and 
done  In  no  way  froze  his  own  poslUon— not 
even  on  troop  withdrawal — and  Is  still  per- 
fectly capable  without  inconsistency  or 
"credibility  gaps"  of  reversing  his  present 
course  In  Vietnam.  He  U  fully  capable,  in  a 
word,  of  applying  far  more  pressure,  par- 
ticularly m  the  air.  than  has  ever  yet  been 
contemplated— and  It  U  not  Inconceivable 
that  he  may  yet  have  to  do  Just  that. 

The  fact  that  he  has  thus  far  given  It  to 
th«  public  with  the  bark  off  does  not  mean 
that  he  has  thrown  the  bark  quite  away  and 
could  not  And  It  again  U  the  last,  hard 
necessity  arose. 
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There  are  no  constituiional  barriers  to 
ratification.  There  is  no  danger  of  jeop- 
ardizing our  national  interest  If  we  be- 
come a  party  to  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion. And  most  important,  there  Is  abso- 
lutely no  justification  for  the  inaction  of 
the  United  States  in  this  vital  area  of 
human  rights. 

I  believe  that  the  Senate  now  has  the 
best  chance  to  act  on  this  United  Nations 
convention  since  it  was  submitted  by 
President  Truman  in  1949.  We  must  not 
miss  this  chance:  to  do  so  would  be  a 
tragic  failure  to  fulfill  our  moral  obliga- 
tions in  the  field  of  human  rights. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  remarks  in  support  of  the 
Genocide  Convention  before  the  special 
subcommittee  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Remarks    of    Senator    Wh-liam    Proxmi«s 

BCFOBE  THE  FOREIGN  RELATIONS  SPECIAL 
SUBCUUIMITTEE  ON  THE  GENOCIDE  CONVEN- 
TION 


REMARKS  OP  SENATOR  PROXMIRE 
BEFORE    THE    SPECIAL    FOREIGN 
RELATIONS    SUBCOMMITTEE    ON 
THE  GENOCIDE  CONVENTION 
Mr    PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  last 
Friday  a   special   subcommittee  of   the 
Foreign  RelaUons  Committee,  presided 
over  by   the  Senator  from  Idaho   (Mr. 
Church),  began  Its  consideration  of  the 
Genocide  Convention.  The  hearings  of 
this  subcommittee  mark  the  first  Senate 
action  Uken  on  this  treaty  since  it  was 
tabled  W  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee in  1950. 

I  had  the  privilege  to  appear  as  the 
leadofl  witness  before  this  special  sub- 
committee. Other  witnesses  testifying  on 
the  first  day  of  the  hearings  in  favor  of 
Senate  ratification  Included  Charles 
Yost,  our  United  Nations  Ambassador; 
Mrs.  RiU,  Hauser,  the  U.S.  Representa- 
tive to  the  Commission  on  Human 
Rights:  Mr.  Leonard  Aldrlch,  the  deputy 
legal  adviser  for  the  Stete  Department; 
and  Mr.  Brtmo  Bitker.  a  prominent  Mil- 
waukee lawyer  who  has  long  oeen  active 
In  the  field  of  human  rights. 

As  I  have  said  on  inniunerable  occa- 
sions on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate,  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Genocide  Convention  Is  a 
matter  of  the  utmost  ImporUnce  for  our 
country. 


I  am  delighted  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
present  to  you  and  your  dlsUngulshed  com- 
mittee my  reasons  for  urging  prompt  Senate 
ratifications  of  the  Genocide  Convention.  In 
January.  19«7.  I  told  my  Senate  colleagues 
that  I  intended  -to  speak  day  after  day  In 
this  body  to  remind  the  Senate  of  our  failure 
to  act  on  several  UN  human  rlgbu  treaties, 
ilncludlng  Genocide!  and  of  the  necessity 
for  prompt  action".  I  leel  so  strongly  that 
these  treaues  should  be  raUfled  by  the  Sen- 
ate that  I  have  spoken  dally  whenever  the 
Senate  was  In  session  urging  ratification  for 
the  past  three  years. 

When  repreeenutlves  of  the  13  colonies 
signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence  in 
1776.  they  recognized  the  self-evident  truths 
that  all  men  are  created  equal  and  that  they 
have  certain  unalienable  rights,  among  them 
life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness 
Our  declaration  of  Independence,  our  Consti- 
tution, and  our  war  for  independence  have 
had  a  profound  Influence  on  peoples  and 
countries  all  over  the  world  Our  moral  ex- 
ample haa  Influenced  men  and  nations 
throughout  the  world  for  almost  iwo  cen- 
turies. 

The  commitment  of  the  United  SUtes  to 
securing  basic  rlghu  for  all  mankind  Is  per- 
haps most  vividly  demonstrated  by  the  value 
we  place  on  the  Individual  human  life.  I 
firmly  believe,  and  I  think  all  Americans 
would  agree,  that  the  most  fundamental  of 
all  human  rlghU  Is  the  right  to  life. 

Secure  in  its  o^-n  dedication  to  the  con- 
cepu  of  human  rights,  the  United  States  took 
the  lead  In  helping  draft  the  United  Nation* 
Universal  DeclaraUon  of  Human  RlghU 
which  provides  that  "all  human  beings  are 
bom  free  and  in  equal  dignity  and  rights". 
The  Universal  Declaration  sUtes  that  "every- 
one has  a  right  to  life,  liberty  and  security  of 
person".  The  DeclaraUon  further  sUtea  that 
"the  foundation  of  freedom.  Justice,  and 
peace  In  the  world"  U  based  upon  the  recog- 
nition of  the  "inherent  dignity  and  ot  the 
equal  and  inalienable  rlghu  of  all  members 
of  the  human  family". 

The  Genocide  Convention  puU  the  lofty 
principles  embodied  In  these  and  other  great 
documenu  Into  the  framework  of  Interna- 
tional law.  It  was  the  first  Human  RlghU 
treaty  to  p«aa  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  history  of  mankind  U 
marred  by  tragic  accounU  of  man's  Inhu- 
manity to  his  fellow  man  through  violation 
of  fundamental  human  rlghu.  The  programs 
against  the  Jews  In  Russia  were  a  genocldal 
attempt  by  the  government  of  that  country 
to  obliterate  lU  Jewish  population.  Turkeys 
efforU  to  solve  lu  "Armenian  problem"  re- 


sulted in  27  years  of  bloody  horror  and  ended 
with  the  de.ith  of  two  million  members  of  the 
Armenian  minority. 

Most  infamous  of  all  was  the  systematic 
eradication  of  over  six  million  Jews  and 
others  by  the  Nazis  in  World  War  II.  Men 
everywhere  were  outraged  at  the  senseless 
and  barbaric  actions  of  the  German  war 
machine.  Determined  that  genocide  should 
be  dealt  with  forcefully,  the  United  Nations 
declared  in  December  1946  that  It  was  to 
be  treated  as  an  International  crime. 

The  UN  Genocide  Convention  translated 
the  Intent  of  this  resolution  Into  a  formal 
treaty,  and  it  was  passed  by  the  General 
Assembly  in  1948  by  a  vote  of  55-0.  America  s 
participation  and  support  were  crucial  in 
drafting  and  securing  unanimous  ratification 
of  the  treaty. 

In  June.  1949.  President  Harry  S.  Truman 
submitted  the  Genocide  ConvenUon  to  Uie 
Senate  for  Its  advice  and  consent  saying  in 
part: 

"I  also  emphasized  that  America  has  long 
been  a  symbol  of  freedom  and  democratic 
progress  to  peoples  leas  favored  than  we  have 
been  and  that  we  must  malnUln  their  be- 
lief In  us  by  our  policies  and  our  acU.  By 
the  leading  part  the  United  SUtes  has  taken 
In  the  United  NaUons  in  producing  an  effec- 
tive international  legal  instrument  outlaw- 
ing the  world-shocking  crime  of  genocide,  we 
have  established  before  the  world  our  firm 
and  clear  policy  toward  that  crime.  By  giv- 
ing lU  advice  and  consent  to  my  ratification 
of  this  convenUon,  which  I  urge,  the  Senate 
of  the  United  SUtes  will  demonstrate  that 
the  United  SUtes  Is  prepared  to  Uke  effec- 
Uve  action  on  lu  part  to  contribute  to  the 
esUbllshment  of  principles  of  law  and 
Justice." 

A  Foreign  Relations  Subcommittee  held 
hearings  on  the  treaty  In  1950  and  reported 
It  favorably  to  the  full  committee.  The  rep- 
resenutlves  of  the  American  Bar  AssoclaUon. 
however,  voiced  strong  objection  to  ratifica- 
tion; this  testimony  evldenUy  convinced  the 
committee  to  shelve  the  treaty.  And  there  It 
has  languished  for  the  last  twenty  years. 

During  thU  20  year  period  75  other  nation* 
have  ratified  the  Geooclde  Convention.  Ac- 
tion by  the  United  SUtes  Is  obviously  long 
overdue.  If  anything  our  obllgaUon  to  ac- 
cede to  the  treaty  has  Increased  now  that  so 
m.iny  other  countries  have  acted  affirmatively 
en  the  convention. 

I  am  extremely  pleased  that  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  Is  now  re-openlng  hear- 
ings on  the  consUtutlonal  and  legal  ImpUca- 
tio'ns  of  the  Genocide  Convention.  These 
hearings  will  help  bring  the  Issues  squarely 
to  the  fore,  and  I  hope  they  will  lead  to  a 
speedy  Senate  vote  on  ratlficaUon. 

The  purpose  of  the  Ueaty  Is  to  make 
genocide  an  inumatlonal  crime  whether  it 
is  committed  In  war  or  peacetime.  The  treaty 
attempu  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  a  na- 
tional, racial,  ethnic,  or  religious  group  by 
defining  genocide,  ouUawtng  It.  and  esub- 
llshlng.  procedures  for  trying  and  punishing 
any  violators  (public  or  private)  Genocide  Is 
defined  as  the  destruction  or  attempt  to  de- 
stroy any  of  these  groups  by  killing,  causing 
serious  bodily  or  mental  harm,  restricting 
births,  forcibly  Uansferrlng  children,  or  In- 
flicting upon  the  group  condition  of  life  de- 
signed to  cause  lu  physical  destruction. 
Genocide,  conspiracy,  direct  Incitement,  at- 
tempt to  commit  genocide,  and  complicity  In 
genocide  are  punishable. 

The  first  quesUon  that  has  been  raised  is 
whether  the  subject  of  genocide  Is  the  proper 
subject  of  an  InUrnatlonal  treaty.  A  recent 
report  by  a  special  lawyers  committee  of  the 
President's  Commission  for  Human  Rights 
Year  conclusively  disposes  of  this  Issue.  The 
committee,  headed  by  former  JusUce  Tom 
Clark,  reported  In  October  of  1969  and  con- 
cluded that  treaties  deaUng  with  the  rights 
of  Individuals  In  their  own  countries  ure 
legitimate  matters  of  international  concern. 


it 


Aa  Justice  Clark  pointed  out  one  of  the  basic 
purposes  of  the  UN  Charter,  which  thU  coun- 
try  ratified,  la  the  promotion  of  universal 
Human  RlghU.  Moreover,  the  Senate  Itself 
has  answered  this  question  by  giving  lu  ad- 
vice and  consent  for  U.S.  accession  to  the 
Protocol  on  Refugees  and  the  Supplemental 
Slavery  Convention. 

The  Clark  report  states  that  each  human 
rights  treaty  must  be  examined  In  the  light 
of  two  legal  criteria:  (1)  whether  the  ex- 
change of  international  obligations  would 
serve  U.S.  n;itionul  Interests:  and  (2) 
whether  the  tteaty  would  conflict  with  the 
U.S.  Constitution. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  specific  treaty  be- 
fore us— the  Convention  on  the  Prevention 
and  Punishment  of  the  Crime  of  Genocide. 
I  have  thoroughly  examined  the  arguments 
against  the  Genocide  Convention  In  the  light 
of  the  second  point  of  the  Clark  report,  and 
perceive  no  constitutional  barriers  to  Sen- 
M  raUflcatlon  and  United  States  accession. 
I  wish  to  be  verj-  specific  on  this  crucial 

^Some  have  expressed  th*  fear  that  If  Amer- 
ica became  a  party  to  this    treaty  American 
citizens  could  be  tried  la  foreign  courts  on 
charges  of  genocide.  This  Is  clearly  specious. 
Right  now  with  no  treaty  In  force,  an  Ameri- 
can citizen  in  the  physical  territory  and  or 
control  of  a  foreign  nation  can  be  charged 
and  tried  for  any  offense  from  shoplifting, 
to  robbery,  to  ebplonage.  to  murder,  even  to 
genocide.  The  Genocide  Treaty  does  not  alter 
this    and  does  not  expand  the  Jurisdiction 
of   foreign   courU   In   any    way   whatsoever. 
It  Is  equally  specious  to  say  that  the  treaty 
allows  American  prisoners  of  war  to  be  tried 
on  charges  of  genocide.  An  enemy  power  can 
charge  an  American  prUoner  of  war  with  any 
crime  It  chooses  to  trump  up.  The  Genocide 
Treaty  will  not  alter  this.  It  will  create  no 
new  hazard  for  our  fighting  men.  And  Ameri- 
can mlUtary  men  stationed  on  friendly  for- 
eign sou  will  still  be  protected  by  the  specific 
status   of    forces   agreement    we   have   with 
that  partlciUar  country. 

To  even  Imply  that  ratification  of  the 
Genocide  Convention  would  adversely  affect 
our  fighting  men  now  prisoners  of  war  in 
North  Vietnam  U  patently  absurd.  Such  an 
argument  is  merely  a  blatant  appeal  to  blind 
emotion  with  no  basis  In  reality.  Former 
Attorney  General  Nicholas  Katzenbach.  who 
MmseU  was  a  war  prisoner  for  37  months, 
bas  pubUcally  sUted  that  ratification  of  the 
Genocide  Convention  wovUd  In  no  way 
present  new  dangers  for  American  troops.  I 

fully  agree.  , 

Another  argument  against  ratification  is 
that  United  States  accession  to  the  Genocide 
Treaty  would  allow  some  radical  groups  In 
the  United  Sutes  to  charge  that  genocide 
was  being  committed  against  them  by  the 
police,     government     officials,     or     private 

*^  At  the  moment,  our  laws  provide  for  the 
crime  of  murder  to  b2  tried  and  Investigated 
In  the  local  Jurisdiction  In  which  It  Is  alleged 
to  have  occurred.  And  those  accused  of  the 
crime  are  tried  under  local  laws.  Ratification 
of  the  Genocide  Convention  will  do  nothing 
to  change  this.  Ratification  bf  the  Genocide 
Convention  together  with  the  subsequent 
passage  of  Implementing  legislation  would. 
of   course,   create   a   new   Federal   cause   of 

**^t°would  simply  add  an  additional  Juris- 
diction m  which  these  cases  could  be  tried. 

Mr  Chairman,  some  concern  has  been 
voiced  that  If  we  ratify  the  Convention, 
Americana  could  be  hailed  before  an  Inter- 
national penal  tribunal  and  tried  there. 
There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  confusion  on 
this  point.  ,  .^  » 

First,  I  would  Uke  to  clearly  point  out  that 
the  international  penal  tribunal  referred  to 
m  article  VI  of  the  Convention  Is  not  yet 
in  existence.  If  stKJh  a  court  should  ever  be 
established  no  Americnn  citizen  could  ever 


come  within  Its  Jurisdiction  unless  the  Sen- 
ate speclficaUy  ratified  a  new  treaty  pro- 
viding for  this.  Second,  the  International 
Court  of  JusUce  which  now  sits  at  The 
Hague  (and  is  commonly  known  as  the  World 
Court)  is  given  a  purely  interpretive  func- 
tion by  the  Genocide  Convention.  It  will  have 
no  power  to  try  persons  accused  of  genocide 
Third  as  there  Is  no  existing  international 
penal  tribunal  to  try  genocide  cases,  local 
couits  in  the  territory  where  the  crime  Is 
alleged  to  have  occurred,  whether  In  foreign 
countries  or  lu  America,  will  have  Jurisdic- 
tion to  try  the  cases.  It  Is  as  simple  as  that. 
American  ratification  of  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention, furthermore,  will  do  nothing  to 
create  a  new  cause  of  action  In  Foreign 
Courts.  ^     ^         ,  ._ 

Much  of  the  opposition  to  the  Genocide 
Convention  comes  from  the  American  Bar 
Association.  But  there  are  a  number  of  rea- 
sons Mr.  Chairman,  why  the  ABA's  position 
should  be  accorded  very  little  weight  by  this 
committee. 

First,  the  ABA  Itself  was  very  closely  di- 
vided on  this  issue.  The  ABA's  House  of 
Delegates  failed  to  endorse  ratification  of  the 
Genocide  Convention  by  only  four  votes.  The 
very  closeness  of  the  vote  Itself  and  the 
spirited  debate  Indicates  that  the  ABA  as  a 
group  has  no  decisive  or  overwhelming  con- 
stitutional objection  to  ratification. 

Second,  the  ABA's  Standing  Committee  on 
World  Order  Under  Law,  and  lU  sec- 
tions on  Individuals  BighU  and  Responsi- 
biUties  Criminal  Law.  and  International  and 
Comparative  Law— those  very  divisions  of  the 
ABA  most  dlrectiy  and  intimately  concerned 
with  the  Genocide  Convention— all  strongly 
favored  ratification.  The  distinguished  men 
and  women  in  the  ABA  who  know  most 
about  the  subject,  who  had  the  responslblUty 
of  delving  into  every  relevant  Issue,  sup- 
ported ratification. 

Third,  m  considering  the  ABA's  position 
on  the  Genocide  Convention,  we  must  keep 
one  vlUl  fact  clearly  in  nUnd:  The  Senate 
of  the  United  SUtes  has  the  constitutional 
responsibility  to  give  Ite  advice  and  consent 
to  treaties  submitted  to  It  by  the  President; 
and  the  President  and  his  advisors  have  the 
primary  responslbUlty  for  conducting  our 
foreign  relations. 

Fourth,  although  the  ABA  was  Instru- 
mental in  having  the  Genocide  Convention 
Ubled  by  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
in  1950.  It  la  important  for  us  to  recognize 
that  Its  present  position  should  not  carry 
the  same  weight.  Much  of  lu  objection  Is 
now  based  on  political  grounds,  rather  than 
constitutional  grounds.  Thus,  while  the 
ABA'S  official  position  on  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention U  interesting,  we  cannot  aUow  the 
Bar  Association  to  usurp  our  constitutional 
functions  or  to  substitute  its  Judgment  for 
the  Judgment  of  the  President  In  the  con- 
duct of  our  foreign  affairs. 

The  other  criteria  mentioned  In  the  Clark 
report— that  ratification  of  a  Human  Rights 
Treaty  should  be  viewed  In  light  of  otar  na- 
tional interests- has  beea  sufficiently  met 
by  the  President  and  his  advisors. 

Secretary  of  State  Rogers,  last  fall,  exam- 
ined the  Genocide  Convention  and  concluded 
It  was  m  the  U.S.  national  interests  to  work 
for  prompt  Senate  ratlficaUon.  In  February, 
the  Attorney  General  Informed  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  that  ratification  of  the  genocide 
pact  would  present  no  constitutional  prob- 
lems. 

Secretary  Rogers  then  sent  the  Genocide 
Convention  to  President  Nixon  recommend- 
ing that  he  support  ratification.  Based  on 
this  recommendation,  the  President  sent  a 
message  to  the  Senate  urging  Its  advice  and 
consent  to  this  Treaty.  In  his  message  sup- 
porting ratification,  the  President  noted  that 
"some  of  our  detractors  have  sought  to  ex- 
ploit our  failure  to  ratify  this  Convention 
to  question  our  sincerity.  I  beUeve  we  should 
delav  no  longer  In  taking  the  final  convincing 


step  which  would  reaffirm  that  the  United 
States  remain  as  strongly  opposed  to  the 
crime  of  genocide  as  ever."  ,.„,... 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Secretary 
of  State,  has  asked  the  Senate  to  ratify  the 
Genocide  Convention.  Attorney  General 
Mitchell  finds  no  constitutional  barriers. 

Senate  failure  to  debate  and  ratify  the 
Genocide  Convention  can  only  be  construed 
by  our  enemies  as  evidence  that  we  have  In- 
deed something  to  fear.  Certainly  we  do  not. 
As  Chief  Justice  Warren  said  In  1968,  we 
as  a  nation  should  have  been  the  first  to 
raUfv  the  Genocide  ConvenUon." 

The  United  States  must  put  itself  on  rec- 
ord as  being  unalterably  opposed  to  this 
monsuous  crime.  We  must  dedlcaU  otu'- 
selves  to  Ite  prevention  and  punishment  and 
assert  this  country's  powerful  moral  leader- 
ship m  the  field  of  human  righte.  Senate 
ratification  of  the  Genocide  Convention  will 
publicly  re-affirm  our  fundamental  beUeX 
that  human  life  Is  most  precious. 


THE  CBS  NEWS  POLL 
Mr  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System  conducts 
an  interesting  program  entitled  "Sixty 
Minutes."  In  conjunction  with  this  and 
for  their  information  they  made  a  na- 
tional random  television  poU  of  1.136 
adults  on  March  10  and  12  of  this  year. 
The  findings  of  the  poll  were  extremely 
interesting  and,  to  quite  an  extent,  dis- 
turbing and  frightening.  What  it  shows 
is  that  a  rather  large  percentage  of  our 
people  think  that  there  are  amendments 
incorporated  in  the  BQl  of  Rights  which 
should  be  repealed. 

I  was  invited  by  Mr.  Mike  Wallace,  of 
this  show,  to  discuss  with  him  what  I 
saw  as  the  true  meaning  of  the  poll.  My 
analysis  of  it— and  I  wlU  admit  that  it 
was  not  an  indepth  analysis  because  of 
the  shortness  of  time  I  had— forced  me 
to  comment  that  I  felt  and  still  feel  that 
those  people  expressing  a  desire  to 
change  article  I  as  it  appUes  to  assembly 
or  the  same  article  as  it  applies  to  the 
free  press  and  free  speech  and,  again,  in 
article  V  as  it  appUes  to  double  jeopardy 
and  article  VI  as  it  appUes  to  preventive 
detention  indicates  a  mood  of  the  people 
rather  than  a  specific  individual  desire 
to  change  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

I  feel  that  if  the  people  who  responded 
to  the  poll  were  asked  these  questions  in 
relation  to  the  repeal  of  the  entire  article, 
their  response  probably  would  have  been 
different.  Because  they  feel,  in  my  opin- 
ion, that  these  very  rights  which  we  all 
cherish  have  been  used  against  property 
and  life  by  people  who  have  no  feelings 
for  the  rights  of  others  they  responded 
as  they  did. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
polls  that  has  come  to  my  attention  in 
a  long  time.  Because  it  is  probable  that 
Senators  wUl  not  have  an  opportunity 
to  see  it  in  its  entirety,  even  though  a 
small  part  of  it  appeared  in  Time  maga- 
zine. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
entire  result  of  the  CBS  poll  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poll  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

follows : 

The  CBS  News  Poll 

DITBODtTCnON 

These  pages  present  the  findings  from  a 
national  sample  of  adults  on  their  feelings 
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about  certain  basic  concepts  embodied  in  the 
Bill  of  Rights  or  the  Constitution.  Naturally, 
the  questions  asked  could  not  be  phrased  In 
th«  terminology  of  the  original  writing; 
rather,  they  were  written  in  contemporary 
language.  Because  of  the  Inherent  danger  of 
trying  to  Interpret  the  public's  responses  to 
questions  dealing  with  their  constitutional 
rights,  we  tried  to  make  the  questions  as  di- 
rect and  meaningful  as  possible. 

Before  undertaking  the  study,  we  con- 
ducted five  separate  depth-Interview  sessions 
In  which  different  groups  of  six  to  eight  peo- 
ple— young  men,  working  women,  suburban 
housewives,  etc. — were  interviewed  inten- 
sively for  two  or  three  hours  each.  Later,  the 
tape  recordings  from  those  Interviews  were 
analyzed  for  several  days  to  see  if  we  could 
determine  what  people's  answers  meant,  and 
the  reasons  underlying  those  answers. 

Moat  of  the  questions  deal  with  seml-ab- 
stractlons — such  as  "national  interests," 
"serious  crimes" — in  order  to  allow  the  re- 
spondent to  provide  his  own  frame  of  refer- 
ence In  answering  a  given  question.  That  is. 
we  permitted  the  Individual  to  make  his  own 
InterpretaUon  of  BUI  of  Rights  concepts  as  we 
structured  them,  because  his  particular  In- 
terpretation guides  his  day-to-day  actions 
and  feelings  with  respect  to  the  rtghu  of  oth- 
ers. Naturally,  although  two  people  may  an- 
swer "yes"  to  a  question  about  trial  by  jury, 
chances  are  they  may  do  so  for  somewhat 
different  reasons. 

Findings  from  the  depth  Interviews  were 
Incorporated  into  a  small-scale  (127  people) 
pre-test  in  three  regions  of  the  country  about 
one  week  in  advance  of  the  major  study  It- 
self. Plndings  from  the  pre-test  convinced  us 
the  survey  was  feasible  In  addition,  the  flnal 
questionnaire  was  reviewed  by  a  constitu- 
tional lawyer  for  expert  Insight  into  the 
•ense  of  the  questions.  His  appraisal  was  that 
although  there  are  many  qualifications  for 
any  legal  interpretation  of  articles  of  the  Bill 
of  Rights,  in  each  instance  the  questions  in 
the  study  were  directly  to  the  point  at  issue. 
mfotNoa 
The  majority  of  adults  In  America  seem 
wllUng  to  restrict  some  of  the  basic  freedoms 
constitutionally  guaranteed  by  the  Bill  of 
Rights  Specifically,  about  three-fourths 
{li'~c )  of  the  1.13«  people  interviewed  In  the 
naUonwlde  CBS  News  telephone  sun.ey  be- 
lieve extremist  groups  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  organize  demonatrationa  against 
the  government,  even  if  there  appeared  to  be 
no  clear  danger  of  violence.  Moreover,  well 
over  one-haU  of  the  people  (54'~r )  would  not 
give  everyone  the  right  to  criticize  the  gov- 
ernment, if  the  criticism  were  thought  to  be 
damaging  to  our  national  interest;  and,  a 
comparable  number  (SS*",  )  feel  newspapers, 
radio,  and  television  should  not  be  permitted 
to  TeT)OTt  some  stories  considered  by  the  gov- 
ernment to  be  harmful  to  our  national  in- 
terests (wartime  censorship  was  excluded  in 
the  question ) . 

Two  additional  freedoms  that  people  would 
restrict  involve  "double  jeopardy  and  "pre- 
ventive detention."  In  the  case  of  the  former, 
nearly  three  out  of  every  five  adults  (581) 
feel  that  If  a  person  Is  found  innocent  of  a 
serious  crime,  but  new  evidence  Is  uncovered 
after  the  trial,  he  should  be  tried  again.  In 
the  case  of  the  latter,  three  out  of  every  five 
adults  (5«'; )  also  feel  that  If  a  person  Is  sxis- 
pected  of  a  serious  crime,  the  police  should 
be  allowed  to  hold  him  In  jail  until  they  can 
get  enough  evidence  to  charge  him  with  the 
crime. 

These  findings  suggest  that  group  protests, 
vocal  dissent,  and  the  publicity  given  to  them 
apparently  have  surpassed  the  public's  level 
of  tolerance.  Moreover,  the  general  concern 
for  law  and  order  seems  to  have  led  people  to 
a  willingness  to  curtail  the  rlgbu  of  the  In- 
dividual criminal  should  there  be  strong  In- 
dication of  his  probable  guilt. 


On  the  other  hand,  other  constitutional 
guarantees  involving  the  judicial  process  ap- 
pear to  be  so  deeply  embedded  in  our  way  of 
life  that  Americans  emphatically  uphold 
them.  In  particular,  four  out  of  five  people 
(82';  I  feel  that  guilt  or  Innocence  in  a  crim- 
inal case  should  be  decided  by  a  jury,  not  by 
the  judge  alone;  three  out  of  four  (75';  )  be- 
lieve that  the  government  should  never  be 
allowed  to  hold  a  secret  trial:  and  two  out 
of  three  (66'';  >  feel  that  the  police  should 
not  be  allowed  to  enter  someone's  home  with- 
out a  search  urarrant  even  if  they  suspect 
that  drugs,  guns,  or  other  criminal  evidence 
Is  hidden  there. 

Less  strongly,  but  nonetheless  acceptable 
to  most  people,  are  the  rights  of  defendants 
in  criminal  cases  to  avoid  self-incrimination 
and  to  confront  witnesses  against  them.  In 
both  cases,  more  than  one-half  of  the  people 
(54";  )  feel  that  the  Individual  should  have 
the  right  to  refuse  to  ansicer  questions  If  he 
feels  his  answers  may  be  used  against  him 
and  that  the  prosecution  should  never  be 
allowed  to  keep  the  identity  of  vitnesaes 
secret  during  a  trial. 

Before  looking  at  the  specific  findings  for 
different  groups  making  up  the  national  pop- 
ulation, let  us  point  out  first  that  the  people 
most  frequently  opposed  to  various  freedoms 
guaranteed  to  Americans  by  the  Bill  of  RIghU 
are  women,  older  people,  and  people  with 
relatively  low  levels  of  education.  One  cau- 
tion should  be  raised  about  interpreting  find- 
ings for  Jewish  people:  the  findings  are  not 
necessarily  representative  of  this  group  be- 
cause such  a  small  number  (48i  appeared  In 
the  sample.' 

BnX   OF   RIGHTS  CONCEPTS   THAT    PEOPLE   OPPOSE 

The  following  pages  show  the  basic  con- 
cept embodied  in  the  Bill  of  Rights  that  the 
American  public  rejects,  at  least  in  the  terms 
of  the  question  we  asked  of  them.  The  exact 
question  working  is  shown  for  each  concept. 

1.  Peaceful  assembly : 

Article  I. — "Congress  shall  make  no  law 
respecting  an  establishment  of  religion,  or 
prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof;  or 
abridging  the  freedom  of  speech  or  of  the 
press;  of  the  right  of  the  people  peaceably 
to  assemble  and  to  petition  the  govern- 
ment for  a  redress  of  grievances." 

Question. — "As  long  as  there  appears  to  be 
no  clear  danger  of  violence,  do  you  think  any 
group,  no  matter  how  extreme,  should  be 
allowed  to  organue  protests  against  the 
gcvemment?" 

Percent 
of  people 

21 


Resulu: 


Yes 


76 


No  -- 

SometlmM -  -- 

No  re^wnae 3 

In  intensive  depth  interviewing  done  prior 
to  the  study,  we  found  that  people  tend  to 
think  in  terms  of  the  Black  Panthers.  SDS, 
and  other  extremist  ("radical  left  "  not  "radi- 
cal right ")  groups  as  the  kinds  of  groups 
demonstrating  against  the  government.  Al- 
together, three-fourths  of  the  public  would 
prohibit  anti-government  demonstrations, 
often  because  they  fear  that  no  matter  how 
well-Intended  such  demonstrations  Invariably 
disintegrate  Into  violence. 

Women  are  somewhat  more  likely  than 
men  to  oppose  organized  demonstrations 
even  where  there  Is  no  clear  danger  of 
violence.  Not  surprisingly,  older  people  are 
much  more  opposed  to  demonstrations  than 
are  younger  people;  and  Republicans  and 
Democrats  are  more  oftan  opposed  than  are 
people  who  do  not  claim  a  political  party 
affiliation  or  else  Identify  with  a  political 
group  outside  the  two-party  system. 


'  An  Appendix  to  this  report  shows  the  re- 
ai>onse  to  all  questions  by  different  subgroups 
i*  the  naUonal  population. 


People  with  less  education  and  lower  in- 
come are  more  likely  to  oppose  demonstra- 
tions than  are  those  In  the  higher  education 
and  Income  groups.  Protestants,  Catholics, 
and  whites  are  more  frequently  opposed  to 
demonstrations  than  are  the  few  Jews  stu- 
died or  members  of  other  faiths  or  secular- 
ists and  non-whites. 

Southerners  are  more  likely  to  be  against 
anti-government  demonstrations  than  are 
people  In  other  parts  of  the  country,  partic- 
ularly those  In  the  Western  states. 

2.  Free  press: 

Article  /.—  "Congress  shall  make  no  law 
rc:>pectlng  an  establishment  of  religion,  or 
prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof;  or 
abndgtng  the  freedom  of  speech  or  of  the 
press:  or  the  right  of  the  people  peaceably 
to  assemble  and  to  petition  the  government 
for  a  redress  of  grievances." 

Question. — "Except  in  time  of  war.  do  you 
think  newspafters,  radio,  and  television 
should  hare  the  right  to  report  any  story, 
even  if  the  government  feels  its  harmful  to 
our  national  interest?" 

Percent 

Resuiw:  of  people 

Yes  *2 

No " 

Sometimes  * 

No  response ^ 

Tlie  findings  here  closely  parallel  those  for 
opposition  to  anti-government  demonstra- 
tions. That  Is,  women.  Republicans  and  Dem- 
ocrats, older  people,  Protestants  and  Catho- 
lics, the  less-educated,  and  those  in  lower 
Income  groups  are  most  likely  to  oppose  the 
mass  media  having  the  freedom  to  report 
any  story  they  wish,  even  in  times  of  rela- 
tive peace  (undeclared  war).  If  the  "govern- 
ment" feels  the  report  Is  Inimical  to  our 
"national  Interests." 

Only  m  the  Western  states  do  a  majority 
of  people  favor  the  free  press  concept;  there 
are  no  real  differences  among  people  in  other 
regions  of  the  country.  Finally,  whether  a 
person  Is  white  or  non-white  makes  no  dif- 
ference In  his  feelings  about  press  freedom — 
a  majority  of  both  groups  oppose  the  report- 
ing of  any  or  all  stories  that  the  government 
defines  as  against  the  nations  best  Interests. 

3.  Free  speech: 

Article  1. — "Congress  shall  make  no  law 
respecting  an  establishment  of  religion,  or 
prohibiting  the  free  exercise  tehreof;  or 
abrld^in^  the  freedom  of  speech  or  of  the 
press:  or  the  right  of  the  people  peaceably  to 
assemble  and  to  petition  the  government  for 
a  redress  of  grievances. " 

Question. — "Do  you  think  everyone  should 
have  the  right  to  cHticize  the  government, 
even  if  the  criticism  is  damaging  to  our  na- 
tional interests?" 

Percent 

Resulu:  of  people 

Yes - -t " 

No 1 54 

Sometimes   * 

No  response --       * 

In  this  case,  men  are  more  likely  than 
women  to  oppose  free  criticism  of  the  govern- 
ment. Of  all  the  questions  explored  In  the 
lengthy  depth  Interview  sessions,  this  one 
produced  the  most  Internal  conflict.  That  Is, 
while  people  often  recognize  the  right  In- 
volved and  see  the  Implications  of  the  alter- 
native to  free  speech,  they  feel  that  dissent 
has  gone  "too  far"  and  that  a  line  somehow 
must  be  drawn  somewhere.  Who  should  draw 
the  line  and  how  is  the  problem  that  pro- 
duces the  mental  conflict.  The  concept  of 
free  speech  blurs  with  that  of  the  free  press; 
people  tend  to  feel  that  criticism  of  the  gov- 
ernment in  personal  conversations  among 
friends  and  family  members  is  not  the  same 
as  publicizing  that  criticism  in  the  mass 
media. 

A  person's  race,  political  party  affiliation, 
or  region  of  the  country  haa  little  bearing  on 
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his  feelings  about  the  exercise  of  free  speech. 
But,  as  we  saw  before.  ProtesUnts  and  Cath- 
olics, older  people,  poorer  people,  and  less- 
educated  people  are  most  likely  to  be  against 
giving  everyone  the  right  to  criticize  the 
government  If  the  criticism  purports  to  be 
damaging  to  our  national  Interests. 

Reviewing  the  three  concepts  thus  far.  It 
Is  not  surprising  to  find  that^with  the  ex- 
ception of  income  which  is  highly  correlated 
with  educational  attainment— the  groups 
most  likely  to  oppose  the  unrestricted  exer- 
cise of  free  speech,  free  press,  and  peaceful 
assembly  are  older  and  are  members  of  the 
majority  parties  and  religions.  In  effect,  these 
are  the  meml)ers  of  the  system  under  at- 
tack. 

4.  Double  Jeopardy : 

Article  V. — "No  person  shall  be  held  to  an- 
swer for  a  capital  or  other  Infamous  crime 
unless  on  a  presentment  or  indictment  of  a 
Grand  Jury,  except  In  cases  arising  in  the 
land  or  naval  forces,  or  In  the  mllltla.  when 
In  actual  service  In  time  of  war  or  public 
danger;  nor  shall  any  person  be  subject  for 
the  same  offense  to  be  twice  put  in  jeopardy 
of  life  or  limb;  nor  shall  be  compelled  In  any 
criminal  case  to  be  a  witness  against  himself, 
nor  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property, 
without  due  process  of  law;  nor  shall  private 
property  be  taken  for  pubUc  use  without 
just  compensation. 

Question. — "//  a  man  is  found  innocent  of 
a  serious  cHme.  but  new  evidence  is  uncov- 
ered later,  do  you  think  he  should  be  tried 
again  for  the  same  crime?" 

Percent 

Resulte:  o/  people 

Yes 4 58 

No L- -     38 

Sometimes * 

No  response ^ 

Those  Bills  of  Rights  guarantees  that  most 
people  would  restrict  tend  to  divide  into  two 
groups.  The  first  group  has  already  been  de- 
scribed, the  exercise  of  dissent.  The  second 
group  Is  made  up  of  two  concepts  involving 
the  probable  guilt  of  a  suspected  criminal. 
The  depth  Interviews  suggested  that,  while 
people  recognize  the  danger  to  the  Individual 
of  being  "hounded  for  life"  for  the  same 
crime,  there  nonetheless  Is  a  feeUng  that  If 
the  individual  has  the  right  to  appeal  a 
conviction  the  government  should  have  the 
right  to  re-try  on  acquittal.  Moreover,  the 
sentiment  for  re-trlal  grows  stronger  as  the 
crime  becomes  more  serious,  e.g..  murder, 
rape,  child  molestation,  trafficking  In  narcot- 
ics among  young  people,  espionage,  and  so  on 


accusation:  to  be  confronted  with  the  wit- 
nesses against  him;  to  have  compulsory  proc- 
ess for  obtaining  witnesses  in  hU  favor,  and 
to  have  the  assistance  of  counsel  for  his 
defense.  ^    .     ^ 

Question.— "If  a  person  is  suspected  of  a 
serious  crime,  do  you  think  the  police  should 
be  allowed  to  hold  him  in  jail,  until  they  can 
get    enough    evidence    to    officially    charge 

him?" 

Percent 

of  people 

58 


38 
1 
2 


Results: 

Yes  - 

No  -. 

Sometimes 
No  response 

The  findings  are  substantially  the  same  on 
this  question  as  for  previous  ones;  namely 
that  women.  Republicans  and  Democrats, 
older  people,  members  of  the  major  religions. 
people  m  lower  education  groups,  and  people 
in  lower  Income  brackets  are  most  likely  to 
wish  to  hold  the  suspected  criminal  In  jail 
without  a  formal  charge  until  sufficient  evi- 
dence can  be  brought  against  him  for  a  seri- 
ous crime.  The  Issue  is  not  clear-cut  of 
course  Depth  Interviews  Indicated  that  while 
people  realize  that  the  individual's  rights  are 
being  compromised,  they  frequently  express 
concern  that  "dangerous  criminals"  on  the 
loose  win  commit  more  crimes  or  else  flee 
the  country.  Here,  again,  people  feel  a  line 
somehow  should  be  drawn  with  respect  to 
the  seriousness  of  the  crime  and  the  length 
of  time  a  suspect  could  be  held  without 
charge,  but  have  no  Idea  as  to  how  and  who 
could  make  the  distinction. 

A  persons  race  has  no  relationship  to  his 
answer  to  this  question;  but  people  In  the 
Midwest  are  more  likely  than  people  in  the 
rest  of  the  country— especially  more  so  than 
people  In  the  West— to  agree  to  hold  sus- 
pected criminals  without  formal  charge. 

BILL  or  RIGHTS  CONCEPTS  THAT  PEOPLE  UPHOLD 

The  following  pages  show  the  basic  con- 
cepts embodied  In  the  Bill  of  Rights  that 
the  American  public  upholds,  at  least  in 
terms  of  the  questions  we  asked  them.  The 
exact  question  wording  Is  shown  for  each 
concept. 

1.  Trial  by  jury: 

Article  V//.— "In  suits  at  common  law. 
where  the  value  In  controversy  shall  exceed 
twenty  dollars,  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  shall 
be  preserved,  and  no  fact  tried  by  a  Jury  shall 
be  otherwise  reexamined  In  any  court  of  the 
United  States  than  according  to  the  rules 
of  the  common  law. 

-  -         -  ^ ,.         Question.— "/n    most    criminal   cases,   the 

Not  unexpectedly,  women  are  much  more         J      conducts  the  trial  and  a  jury  decides 
likely  than  men  to  wtah  to  re-try  suspects     i     «       innocence.  Instead  of  the  jury,  would 


a  single  judge.  This  may  be  due  to  the  feel- 
ing among  minority  group  members  that 
they  cannot  get  an  impartial  verdict  from 
predominately  white  juries. 

Political  party  affiliation,  religious  prefer- 
ence, and  the  individual's  sex  have  little  re- 
lationship to  people's  feelings  about  trial  by 
juries. 

2.  PubUc  trial: 

Article  VI. — "In  all  criminal  prosecutions. 
the  accused  shall  enjoy  the  right  to  a  speedy 
and  public  trial,  by  an  impartial  Jury  of  the 
State  and  district,  wherein  the  crime  shall 
have  been  committed,  which  districts  shall 
have  been  previously  ascertained  by  law,  and 
to  be  informed  of  the  nature  and  cause  of 
the  accusation:  to  be  confronted  with  the 
witnesses  against  him;  to  have  compulsory 
process  for  obtaining  witnesses  In  his  favor, 
and  to  have  the  assistance  of  counsel  for  his 
defense." 

Question. — "In  criminal  cases,  do  you  think 
the  government  should  ever  have  the  right 

to  hold  a  secret  trial?" 

Percent 

of  people 


Results : 


20 

76 
1 

4 


after  acquittal  on  the  basis  of  new  evidence. 
Women  feel,  of  course,  more  vulnerable  to 
the  commission  of  crime  than  do  men  and 
have  a  heightened  concern  for  the  safety  of 
their  children. 

Whites  and  people  In  Western  states,  par- 
ticularly as  compared  with  people  in  the  East, 
are  most  likely  to  want  to  re-try  suspects 
for  the  same  crime.  Age,  political  affiliation, 
Income,  and  education  have  UtUe  to  do  with 
people's  feelings. 

Jewish  people  (at  least  the  small  number 
studied)  seem  more  likely  than  Protestants 
and  Catholics — who  are  in  turn  more  likely 
than    members   of   other   faiths   and   secu 


it  be  better  if  the  judge  alone  decided  guilt 
or  innocence?" 


Percent 
of  people 

14 

82 

1 

3 


Results: 

Yes   — 

No - 

Sometimes    

No  response 

The  American  pubUc  U  strongest  In  Its 
support  of  trial  by  jury;  four-fifths  reject  the 
Idea  of  a  Judge  deciding  verdicts  instead  of  a 
jury  In  the  depth  interviews,  however,  we 
found  that  a  hypothetical  panel  of  three 
Judges  would  be  acceptable  to  a  number  of 


Yes   

No — 

Sometimes    

No  response 

In  the  military,  trials  can  be  conducted 
secretly  and  transcrips  withheld  from  public 
scrutiny  when  It  Is  determined  that  national 
security  would  be  jeopardized  by  public  dis- 
closure. In  civil  and  criminal  cases,  however, 
there  Is  no  circumstance  in  which  a  trial's 
transcrips  are  not  public  record.  The  con- 
cept of  secret  trials  meete  with  great  resis- 
tance, three-fourths  of  the  American  pub- 
lic oppose  the  idea.  Opposition  cuts  imi- 
formly  across  most  sub-groups.  In  that  peo- 
ple's sex,  age,  party  affiliation,  religion,  in- 
come, and  education  have  little  bearing  on 
their  answers.  Whites,  however,  are  more 
likely  than  non-whites  to  be  willing  to  give 
the  government  the  right  to  conduct  confi- 
dential trials.  And,  while  people  In  the  Mid- 
west, South,  and  West  tend  to  answer  about 
the  same  way,  a  noticeable  higher  propwrtlon 
of  people  In  the  Eastern  states  than  In  the 
Midwestern  states  would  permit  secret  trials. 
3.  Search  and  seizure: 

Article  IV. — "The  right  of  the  people  to  be 
secure  m  their  persons,  houses,  papers,  and 
effects,  against  unreasonable  searches  and 
seizures,  shall  not  be  violated,  and  no  war- 
rants shall  issue  but  upon  probable  cause, 
supported  by  oath  or  affirmation,  and  par- 
ticularly describing  the  place  to  be  searched, 
and  the  persons  or  things  to  be  seized." 

Question. — "//  the  police  suspect  that 
drugs,  guns,  or  other  criminal  evidence  is 
hidden  in  someone's  house,  should  they  be 
allowed  to  enter  the  house  without  first 
obtaining  a  search  warrant?" 

Percent 
Results:  of  people 

Yes - 32 

No    *6 

Sometimes   * 

No  response ^ 

This  particular  question  was  revised  many 
times  before  Its  filial  form.  In  this  case  we 
specified  "drugs,  guns,  or  other  criminal  evi- 
dence," In  the  question;  normally  we  would 
have  preferred  to  permit  the  Individual  to 


man    memuwo    w    un.c.    .<u.».>    — ™ j— o —   •■- -  .      _|_    __.      nave   preierreu    vj  (fciuui,   v»ic   .„«...—    — 

larlsts— to    abridge    the    double    Jeopardy     people   who  rejected  *^«  *^f*^°^„*'^,^™i     interpret   "criminal  evidence"  without   the 
clause.  ThU  finding  is  inconsistent  with  most     judge  deciding  guilt  or  innocence  In  criminal     uii*  p  .     _ __, 


findings  for  Jews,  who  by  and  large  tend  to 
be  Civil  Libertarians  In  outlook. 

5.  Preventive  detention: 

Article  VI. — "In  all  criminal  prosecutions, 
the  accused  shall  enjoy  the  right  to  a  speedy 
and  public  trial,  by  an  Impartial  jury  of  the 
State  and  district,  wherein  the  crime  shall 
have  been  committed,  which  districts  shall 
have  been  previously  ascertained  by  law,  and 
to  be  informed  of  the  nature  and  cause  of  the 


Preference  for  a  single  Judge  deciding  the 
outcome  of  criminal  cases  Increases  as  age 
Increases  and  as  Income  and  education  de- 
crease. Surprisingly,  people  In  the  Eastern 
states  are  more  Ukely  than  people  In  other 
parts  of  the  country— particularly  those  in 
the  West— to  favor  decisions  by  a  Judge  In- 
stead of  a  Jury.  Equally  surprising,  non- 
whites  are  more  likely  than  whites  to  prefer 


mention  of  drugs  or  guns.  In  the  pre-test 
and  the  depth  Interviews,  however,  we  found 
that  drugs  and  guns  are  the  two  most  salient 
concerns  with  respect  to  search  and  seizure. 
Asking  the  question  In  more  vague  terms 
produced  confusion  between  Illegal  entry 
and  legal  entry  In  "hot  pursuit." 

Two-thirds  of  the  public  reject  the  Idea 
of  the  police  entering  private  residences 
without  search  warrants.  While  recognizing 
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Uiat  criminals  may  dispose  of  evidence  dur- 
lug  the  lime  lobi  obtaining  searcb  warrants, 
people  nonetheless  prefer  the  right  of  se- 
curity in  their  home.  Interestingly,  a  number 
of  people  Interviewed  prior  to  the  study  Itjell 
expressed  concern  foe  the  poUce  "planUng" 
incriminating  evidence  in  the  home  of  sus- 
pected criminals. 

As  age  Increases  and  education  decreases, 
people  are  more  likely  to  favor  permitting 
the  police  to  enter  home*  without  search 
warrants:  and  whites  are  more  likely  than 
members  of  minority  groups  to  permit  the 
police  to  enter  without  warrants.  Curiously 
enough,  Jewish  people  and  people  in  the 
Eastern  sutes — typically  bastions  of  civil 
libertarlanlsm — are  more  likely  than  their 
counterparts  In  other  faiths  or  other  regions 
to  be  willing  to  permit  entry  and  search 
without  formal  search  warrants.  Also,  people 
in  the  $5,000  to  $10,000  income  range  are 
more  permissive  than  those  in  higher  and 
lower  income  groups  with  respect  to  search 
and  seizure. 

Peoples  sex  and  party  aflUlation  has  no 
relaUonshlp  to  their  answers  to  this  question. 

4.  Self-incrimination: 

Article  V. — "No  person  shall  be  held  to 
answer  for  a  capital  or  other  infamous  crime 
unless  on  a  presentment  or  Indictment  of  a 
Grand  Jury,  except  in  cases  arising  In  the 
land  or  naval  forces,  or  In  the  mlUtia,  when 
in  actual  service  In  time  of  war  or  public 
clanger:  nor  shall  any  person  be  subjoct  for 
the  same  offense  to  be  twice  put  in  Jeopardy 
of  life  or  limb:  nor  ihall  be  compelled  «n  any 
criminal  case  to  be  a  uritneas  against  him- 
self, nor  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  prop- 
erty, without  due  process  of  law;  nor  shall 
private  property  be  taken  for  pubUc  use 
without  Just  compensation." 

question. — ~At  their  triaU,  do  you  think 
$uspected  criminals  should  have  the  right  to 
refute  to  answer  questions  if  they  feel  their 
gnneers  may  be  used  against  them?" 

Percent 
Results:  o/  People 

^es  ^ 

No ~ 

Sometimes * 

No  response * 

In  our  exploratory  research  before  the  sur- 
vey, we  found  many  people  felt  that  only 
the  guilty  take  the  Fifth  Amendment  to 
avoid  self-incrimination.  A  number  felt  that 
the  Fifth  Amendment  has  been  misused,  by 
w^w*  members  in  particular,  and  thereby 
waa  not  serving  the  ends  of  justice.  Conse- 
quently, It  perhaps  U  not  too  startUng  to 
find  that  Just  over  a  majority  of  the  public 
upholds  the  individual's  right  to  protect 
lilmseU  from  self-incrimination. 

Opposition  to  use  of  the  Filth  Amend- 
ment is  higher  among  older  people,  people 
with  less  education,  and  people  with  less 
than  $15,000  annual  Income.  OpposlUon  also 
is  higher  among  whites,  Protestants,  and  Re- 
publicans. One  finding  out  of  character  Is 
that  proportionately  more  people  In  the 
Eastern  states  than  In  other  ports  of  the 
country  oppose  the  use  of  the  Fifth  Amend- 
ment to  avoid  self-incrimination  There  Is  no 
difference  between  the  answers  of  men  and 
women. 

5.  Confronting  witnesses: 

Article  V/.— "In  all  criminal  prosecutions, 
the  accused  shall  enjoy  the  right  to  a  speedy 
and  public  trial,  by  an  impartial  Jury  of  the 
State  and  district,  wherein  the  crime  shall 
have  been  committed,  which  districts  shall 
have  been  previously  ascertained  by  law.  and 
to  be  Informed  of  the  nature  and  cause  of 
the  accusation:  to  be  confronted  trtfh  f'le 
uritnetses  against  him:  to  have  compulsory 
process  for  obtaining  witnesses  In  his  favor. 
and  to  have  the  assistance  of  counsel  for  his 
defense." 

Question.— "During    court    trials,    do    you 


think  the  government  should  ever  be  alloKcd 
to  keep  the  identity  of  uitnesses  secret  from 
the  defendant?" 

Percent 

Resulu:  of  people 

Yes - -     <0 


No M 

Sometimes  2 

No  response * 

Here,  again,  the  findings  of  the  pre-study 
research  might  aid  In  interpreting  the  re- 
.sponses  to  this  question.  Many  people  felt 
that  the  government  should  be  allowed  to 
protect  the  Identity  of  lU  witnesses  in  two 
cases:  the  first  being  trials  Uivolvlng  the 
Mafia  when  the  life  of  the  witness  would 
be  endangered  by  his  testimony;  and  the 
second  being  espionage  cases  involving  un- 
dercover agents  for  the  FBI  and  the  CIA. 
While  recognizing  the  dangers  to  the  de- 
fendant with  respect  to  the  adequacy  of  his 
defense  preparation  as  well  as  realizing  that 
informers  might  falsely  testify  because  of 
personal  grudges,  there  remained  nonethe- 
less a  rather  strong  core  of  sentiment  fa- 
voring secrecy  of  witnesses. 

Women,  whites,  and  Republicans  are  more 
willing  than  men,  non-whites,  and  non-Re- 
publicans to  permit  the  government  to  mask 
the  Identity  of  witnesses.  There  Is  no  dif- 
ference In  people's  feelings  when  compared 
by  their  religious  preference.  There  Is  no 
clear  relationship  to  education  or  Income; 
people  in  the  middle  income  and  education 
are  more  likely  to  favor  the  use  of  secret 
witnesses  than  are  those  at  the  higher  and 
lower  levels  of  income  and  education. 

One  unanHelpaUd  finding  Is  that  young 
people  are  more  receptive  to  the  Idea  of  secret 
witnesses  than  are  older  people.  And,  peo- 
ple outside  the  south  are  more  likely  to  per- 
mit the  use  of  secret  witnesses  than  are 
people  In  the  south. 

In  reviewing  the  findings  in  this  last  sec- 
tion. It  appears  that  certain  aspecu  of  the 
Judicial  process  are  so  ingrained  In  our  lives 
that  considering  alternatives  to  Jury  trials, 
public  trials,  and  search  warrants  Is  anath- 
ema to  a  substantial  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans. Because  of  the  "abuse"  of  the  Fifth 
Amendment  and  because  of  fear  of  Mafia  as 
well  as  peoples  willingness  to  accept 
secrecy  In  espionage  cases,  only  somewhat 
more  than  a  simple  majority  of  the  public 
uphold  the  rights  to  avoid  self-incrimina- 
tion and  to  confront  one's  accusers. 


HOWARD   PRESIDENT    CHEEK    AND 
YALE  PRESIDENT  BREWSTER 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  on  Sat- 
urday. April  25,  Howard  University  in- 
augxurated  Its  new  president.  Dr.  James 
E.  Cheek.  In  his  inaugural  speech.  Dr. 
Cheek  addressed  himself  eloquently  to 
the  role  of  Howard  University  in  a  world 
in  which  we  must  both  "manage  knowl- 
edge to  save  the  environment'  and 
"create  new  knowledge  to  save  the  Re- 
public." 

Last  week.  President  Kingman  Brew- 
ster, of  Yale  University,  addressed  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso- 
ciation on  the  subject  of  the  morale  on 
the  college  campuses.  He.  too.  spoke  of 
the  part  universities  must  play  in  a  so- 
ciety In  which  unfortimately  "silence  Is 
honored  above  dissent."  Excerpts  from 
President  Brewster's  remarks  were  pub- 
lished In  the  Washington  Post  of  April 
25, 1970. 

I  commend  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  words  of  these  men.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  printed 
in  the  Record, 


There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  f ollow^s : 

To  SrrK  a  New  Dmet-noN:  HowAan  in  the 
Decade  or  th«  SrvENTiEs 
(By  Dr.  James  E.  Cheek) 
Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  board  of 
trtistees.  distinguished  delegates  and  repre- 
sentatives, fellow  administrative  officers, 
faculty  and  student  colleagues,  members  of 
the  alumni  and  my  friends:  Our  nation.  Just 
seven  years  away  from  the  two  hundredth 
anniversary  of  lis  revolution  for  freedom  and 
human  equality.  Is  required  to  fulfill  for  our 
generation  and  In  our  time  the  promise  It 
made  to  the  world  almost  two  centuries  ago. 
Having  fought  on  foreign  shores  several 
wars  to  defend,  preserve  and  protect  lis 
beliefs,  our  uaUon  Is  now  required  to  wage  a 
harder  struggle  within  lU  borders  to  make 
those  beliefs  a  reaUty  for  all  of  lu  citizens. 
What  we  do  as  a  nation  in  the  next  six 
years  will  be  watched  around  the  world  by 
friend  and  foe  alike  to  see  whether  thU  re- 
public Is  willing  and  able  to  honor  In  prac- 
tice what  It  proclaims  In  principle. 

At  no  other  time  in  American  history  has 
the  danger  to  the  American  society  been  so 
great. 

Today,  the  real  danger  to  the  American 
Ideal  does  not  lie  among  the  people  on  for- 
eign shores:  It  lies  within  our  own  midst  and 
Is  represented  by  those  who  seek  to  preserve 
a  svstem  that  is  oppressive,  by  those  who 
attempt  to  defend  a  society  that  Is  frag- 
mented and  by  those  who  try  to  preserve  an 
ideology  that  denies  human  liberty. 

In  the  Initial  years  of  this  new  decade  the 
critical  struggle  of  the  nation  will  be  at  home 
and  not  abroad:  and  the  effectiveness  of  our 
foreign  policy  will  be  determined  by  the 
character  and  substance  of  our  domestic 
practices. 

How  a  naUon  aUocatcs  lU  resources  and 
to  what  Issues  It  chooses  to  direct  the  people's 
wUl,  reveal  what  a  nation  values  most,  what 
It  cherishes,  and  what  It  hopes  to  be. 

At  the  time  when  the  American  Idea  was 
being  created  the  founding  fathers  cast  their 
lot  on  the  side  of  Justice,  freedom  and  equal- 
ity. In  words  that  sUU  echo  around  the  globe 
they  pledged  a  new  nation  to  the  fulfillment 
of  man's  ancient  quest  for  human  liberty. 
And  by  acts  of  courage  and  fortitude  they 
made  plain  that  the  rights  of  men  do  not 
derive  from  the  generosity  of  the  state  but 
from  the  benevolence  of  God. 

The  revoluUonary  Idea  of  a  society  where 
men  would  be  free,  where  the  opportunities 
would  be  open  and  where  the  benefits  would 
be  equitable  remains  today  as  an  idea  which 
generates  In  the  hearts  of  men  acts  of  cour- 
age and  valor.  The  validity  of  that  Idea  will  be 
tested  In  our  time  in  a  manner  It  has  never 
been  tested  before. 

In  recent  days  our  attention  has  been 
directed  to  a  special  problem  that  faces  the 
planet  earth. 

Our  national  leadership  has  pledged  the 
nation's  resources  and  (pavanlzed  the  na- 
tions will  to  confront  and  resolve  the  pollu- 
tion of  our  physical  environment.  We  have 
been  awakened  to  the  dangers  which  our 
technology  has  created,  and  we  are  preparing 
to  fashion  a  technology  to  remove  them. 

Without  question  the  issue  of  our  physical 
environment  Is  an  issue  of  overriding  concern 
and  demands  the  attention  It  Is  now 
receiving. 

But  the  pollution  of  our  air,  of  ovir  waters, 
of  our  soil,  and  the  traffic  Jams  of  our  high- 
ways are  not  the  Issues  that  will  decide  the 
fate  of  the  nation. 

The  crises  of  our  time  and  the  real  dangers 
to  our  national  health  are  to  be  found  In 
our  social  environment:  In  the  sickness  of 
our  dUes,  In  the  faUurea  of  our  public 
schools.  In  the  alienation  of  the  young,  in 
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the  crises  between  black  and  white  and  In  the 
denial  of  equal  access  to  the  opportunities, 
rewards  and  benefits  of  our  society  to  one 
tenth  or  more  of  our  native  born  citizens. 
The  noble  vision  which  inspired  the  Ameri- 
can effort  has  become  blurred  and  the  gallant 
will  to  make  a  dream  come  true  has  become 
paralyzed. 

We  can  cleanse  our  air  and  purify  our  lakes 
and  rivers,  beautify  our  landscape  and  solve 
the  problems  of  transportation  and  still  re- 
main a  society  in  fragments,  a  people  without 
values  and  a  collection  of  states  not  united 
In  win  or  purpose. 

While  we  must  manage  knowledge  to  save 
the  environment.  It  is  also  required  that  we 
create  new  knowledge  to  save  the  republic. 
Without  a  doubt  the  decade  of  the  seven- 
ties will  force  our  nation  to  come  to  terms— 
perhaps  once  and  for  all— with  the  issue  of 
race  and  racism.  At  various  stages  In  our 
naUonal  history  this  Issue  has  suffered  from 
neglect,  both  beiUgn  and  malignant.  In  suc- 
cessive turns  It  has  been  treated  Indiffer- 
ently, hypocritically  and  cosmetically.  Al- 
ways manipulated  by  the  requlremenis  of 
political  expediency,  seldom  If  ever  the  ob- 
ject of  political  duty,  the  question  of  race 
now  sunds  before  us  as  that  one  question 
that  may  decide  the  fate  of  the  i.ation  and 
possibly  the  fate  of  the  world. 

Our  generation  will  not  be  privileged  to 
defer  to  the  next  generation  the  solution  to 
this  problem  that  divides  the  nation  and 
that  now  threatens  to  tear  apart  the  Amer- 
ican fabric. 

The  gravity  of  this  threat  cannot  be  ex- 
aggerated and  the  urgency  of  the  task  we 
face  cannot  be  overstated. 

One  hundred  and  three  years  ago  this  Uni- 
versity was  established  to  be  one  of  the 
major  instruments  to  assist  in  the  task  of 
healing  the  wounds  created  by  civil  strife 
and  of  righting  the  wrongs  caused  by  gener- 
ations of  bondage. 

It  has  served  our  natlcai  and  our  people 
well.  Those  who  have  guided  lu  development 
over  more  than  a  century— tluough  times  of 
tranquility  and  turbulence— never  lost  sight 
of  the  mission  to  be  discharged  or  of  the 
purpose  to  be  pursued.  We  salute  and  honor 
with  profound  graUtude  their  vigilance, 
their  sense  of  duty,  their  sacrifices,  their 
patience  In  tribulation  and  their  rejoicing 
In  hope. 

Our  country  and  our  world  owe  to  them 
a  lasting  debt. 

Now  we  have  been  summoned  to  take 
upon  our  shoulders  the  continuing  task  of 
helping  our  country  fulfill  Its  promise  and 
of  assisting  our  people  in  realizing  ihelr  capa- 
bility. Ours  Is  a  very  special  charge. 

In  the  new  decade  we  have  just  entered 
we  have  begun  an  earnest  search  for  a  new 
direction:  we  have  learned  already  that 
Howard  In  this  decade  must  be  willing  to 
be  one  of  the  principal  architect*  of  our  na- 
tional destiny  and  one  of  the  major  engi- 
neers of  our  society's  change. 

We  understand  very  well  the  bold  demand 
that  universities  remain  aloof  from  the  great 
issues  and  questions  of  social  change,  social 
goals  and  social  purposes.  Those  who  make 
such  a  demand  Insist  that  universities  main- 
tain a  posture  of  Interested  detachment  in 
order  to  preserve  their  academic  freedom. 

But  while  at  Howard  "academic  freedom" 
Is  to  be  cherished  and  valued,  human  free- 
dom Is  cherished  and  valued  more.  Hence 
we  cannot  sUnd  aloof,  morally  neutral  and 
socially  passive  For  us  the  business  of  edu- 
cation must  be  conducted  not  In  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  museum  where  men  ere  gath- 
ered to  contemplate  the  past,  but  in  the 
atmosphere  of  the  true  University  where 
men  are  gathered  to  create  the  future. 

In  every  discipline  that  we  shall  offer  the 
knowledge  we  transmit,  the  truth  we  pursue 
and   the  public  service  we  render  will  b« 


guided  by  a  profound  understanding  of  the 
value  and  worth  of  human  life. 

We  shall  strive  to  fashion  the  education 
we  offer  into  a  force  for  social  regeneration 
marching  hand  In  hand  with  the  living  and 
creative  forces  of  the  social  order. 

As  a  University  we  may  not  add  much  to 
the  world's  understanding  of  how  best  to 
navigate  the  distance  of  space  In  man's  reach 
for  the  stars,  but  we  surely  can  end  mixst 
add  mightly  to  the  world's  understanding 
of  how  man  can  best  remove  the  distance 
between  peoples  and  races  in  our  search  for 
peace  and  justice  on  earth. 

We  can  bring  to  the  new  decade  before 
us  a  profoundly  new  sense  of  man's  worth 
and  ultimate  nobility,  and  building  upon 
that  create  for  ourselves  and  future  gener- 
ations a  new  humanism  which  may  help  to 
prevent  the  destruction  of  man  and  of  man- 
kind by  the  creations  of  his  own  mind  and 
by  the  Instruments  of  his  own  hands. 
This.  Howard  is  able  to  do. 
In  the  liberal  arts  we  must  seek  and  find 
wholly  new  ground  on  which  to  fashion  an 
aristocracy  of  knowledge  and  on  which  to 
create  an  aristocracy  of  leadership  which  will 
not  be  the  exclusive  possession  of  a  particu- 
lar race  of  one  ethnic  group.  We  shall  use 
the  liberal  arts  truly  to  liberate  and  from 
that  experience  our  students  will  know  more 
profoundly  the  character  of  the  quarry  from 
which  they  have  been  dug  and  the  nature  of 
the  rock  from  which  they  have  been  hewn. 
They  shall  have  a  pride  that  no  man  dare 
ridicule  and  they  shall  possess  a  dignity  that 
no  man  dare  dishonor. 

In  the  Pine  Arts  we  shall  honor  and  cele- 
brate the  peculiar  genius  that  long  suffering 
and  great  oppression  have  fashioned  as  one 
of  history's  greatest  gifts  to  mans  under- 
standing of  human  experience.  In  the  visual 
and  performing  arts  and  in  the  inspired 
music  drawn  from  the  soul  of  a  people  we 
shall  exhibit  to  the  world  a  culture  that  no 
man  can  call  deprived. 

We  shall  train  In  our  School  of  Law  a  new 
generation  of  jurists:  men  and  women  who 
win  use  the  law  to  seek  the  ends  of  social 
Justice  and  thereby  preserve  for  both  black 
and  white  human  liberty. 

In  our  Colleges  of  Medicine  and  Den- 
tistry and  the  related  schools  of  the  health 
professions  we  shall  try  as  diligently  as  we 
can  to  produce  men  and  women  who  will  re- 
gard a  healthy  body  and  a  healthy  mind  as  a 
human  right  and  not  a  privilege.  By  the  ex- 
amples of  their  teachers  as  well  as  by  their 
precepts  we  shall  endow  our  students  with 
the  spirit  of  human  compassion  and  with  a 
profound  regard  for  the  sacredness  of  human 
life.  We  shall  seek  to  Inspire  them  to  take 
their  art  and  science  Into  the  deltas  of  Mis- 
sissippi. Into  the  rural  countryside  and  into 
the  urban  jungles  of  our  cities  to  practice 
that  art  and  science  not  for  economic  profit 
but  for  human  well  being. 

In  all  of  our  other  professional  schools — 
Engineering,  Architecture,  Business,  Educa- 
tion, Religion  and  Social  Work— we  shall 
begin  the  development  of  the  new  knowledge 
and  the  fashioning  of  the  new  social  tech- 
nology that  will  raise  up  new  kinds  of  social 
engineers,  technically  competent  and  morally 
committed  to  the  special  needs  of  Black 
Americans,  the  Institutions  which  serve  them 
and  the  communities  which  they  Inhabit. 

And  in  the  new  schools  and  colleges  that 
we  shaU  create  and  In  the  special  institutes 
we  shall  estabUsh,  we  shall  seek  to  formiUate 
new  norms  of  excellence  and  more  effective 
methods  of  extending  the  University  beyond 
the  campus  to  enhance  the  community  which 
is  our  home  as  well  as  the  community  across 
the  seas.  We  shall  seek  to  lead  and  not  to 
imiute  and  in  all  we  undertake  to  do  we 
shall  uy  to  fashion  a  community  of  scholars 
where  all  the  students  are  teachers  and  all 
the  Instructors  are  learners.  By  such  an  ex- 


ample we  hope  to  help  the  academic  world 
toward  that  reform  the  times  demand. 

We  shall  try  to  withhold  prior  Judgment  on 
who  can  be  educated  and  who  can  profit  from 
the  experiences  we  offer.  We  shall  establish 
an  eliteness  based  upon  what  we  graduate 
rather  than  upon  what  and  whom  we  admit. 
The  national  interest  dictates  that  there 
be  at  least  one  university  In  this  land  un- 
ashamedly devoted— in  Its  public  service- to 
the  special  problems  and  special  issues  which 
the  legacy  of  race  has  created.  Howard  is 
commanded  to  be  such  a  University. 

In  our  effort  to  help  our  nation  renew  It- 
self we  must  stand  before  our  countrymen 
and  before  the  work  as  a  bold  and  vivid  con- 
tradiction to  the  belief  that  black  men  and 
the  institutions  which  serve  them  are  In- 
herently, Intrinsically  and  generlcally  In- 
ferior. 

By  the  labor  of  this  Institution  In  the 
decade  of  the  seventies  we  shall  try  to  de- 
strov  the  myth  of  white  supremacy  and 
exalt  the  reaUty  of  human  equality.  With- 
out apology  for  our  origin,  without  shame 
for  our  character  and  without  equlvocaUon 
about  our  purpose  we  shall  try  to  help  our 
nation  take  an  honorable  change  of  direc- 
tion. 

The  hazards  of  the  course  we  have  set  are 
well  known  to  us:  the  dangers  In  this  task 
are  both  vivid  and  real.  But  each  generation 
of  men  must  confront  the  tasks  it  has  been 
assigned. 

Ours  is  no  easy  assignment,  but  It  must  pe 
done.  How  weU  it  Is  discharged  will  depend 
in  large  measure  upon  the  willingness  of  all 
of  us  to  take  up  each  others  burdens  In  order 
that  the  oppressed  may  go  free. 

With  the  hand  of  God  to  guide  our  foot- 
steps and  the  torch  of  right  and  justice  to 
light  our  way,  we  pledge  our  best  efforts  and 
our  best  energies  to  the  service  of  our  people 
on  behalf  of  our  nation's  future. 

Brewster  on  the  "RELATrvEi-T  Shjent" 

STtTDENT     MaJORTTT 

I  want  to  talk  tonight  about  one  silence 
which  I  think  is  greatly  misinterpreted;  a 
state  of  mind  which  I  think  U  dangerously 
misunderstood.  I  mean  the  attitude  and  out- 
look of  the  majority  of  university  students 
these  days  no  matter  how  calm  the  surface 
of  their  particular  campus  may  be. 

I  am  not  talking  about  those  bent  upon 
the  destruction  of  the  insututions  of  so- 
ciety. Nor  am  I  talking  about  those  who  seem 
to  be  slipping  into  private,  personal  self- 
destruction.  Their  lot  is  dramatic,  sordid,  and 
sad  Their  numbers  are  still  .very  small.  I  am 
talking,  rather,  about  the  relaUvely  silent 
student  majority. 

I  would  assert  that  even  though  the  dis- 
ruptive violence  on  many  campuses  Is  less 
this  year  than  before,  the  underlying  morale 
of  great  numbers  of  students  is  worse  even 
on  the  campuses  which  are  superficially 
placid  The  malaise,  the  disenchantment  with 
life  and  its  prospects,  is  greater  now  than  a 
year  ago  among  most  American  students. 

The  futility  of  violence  may  have  been 
learned  by  many.  Measures  to  deal  with  dis- 
ruption have  generally  Improved.  Faculties 
and  administrators  are  no  longer  as  split  on 
the  issue  of  willful  coercion  as  they  were  two 
years  ago  at  Columbia,  or  a  year  ago  at 
Harvard.  ^  ^.        __  . 

The  press  irouW  be  misinterpreting  and 
the  public  and  the  politicians  would  be  mis- 
led however,  if  they  believed  that  the  vio- 
lence or  non-violence  of  the  few  is  a  measure 
of  the  morale,  the  state  of  mind,  of  the  many. 
There  are  some  plausible  explanations  why 
misgivings  might  be  deeper  now  than  they 
were  a  year  ago:  ..w™. 

The  killing  in  Vietnam  goes  on  wlthcu. 
prospect  of  an  end.  _^     ^     . 

The  poor  get  poorer.  Urban  poverty,  hous- 
ing, and  health  programs  are  curtailed.  In- 
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fl«tlon  reduces  the  power  of  everyone  to  buy 
food  and  clothing,  shelter  and  fuel,  and  hits 
hardest  those  who  can  absorb  It  least. 

The  dedication  to  racial  equality  Is  pushed 
back  to  the  inner  limits  of  constitutional 
necessity.  Even  this  Is  grxidglngly  accepted 
and  narrowly  defined. 

They  (students)  see  their  leaders  using  the 
alleged  complacency  of  "middle  America"  as 
an  excuse  for  evading  the  challenges  which 
matter  most.  They  would  especially  welcome 
encouragement  and  respect  for  people  who  do 
try  to  raise  such  issues. 

Instead  there  is  a  widespread  sense  that 
no  one  In  the  government  establishment  is 
moved  to  urgent,  controversial  action. 
Thoughtful  reports,  like  the  Kerner  Report 
on  Civil  Disorders  and  the  Eisenhower  Re- 
port on  Violence,  have  provoked  no  concerted 
executive  or  legislative  follow-up. 

Most  frustrating  of  all  to  the  most  highly 
motivated,  concerned  students  is  the  glorifi- 
cation of  silence;  the  disparagement  of  dis- 
sent and  non-conformity;  and  the  ease  with 
which  the  presumption  of  innocence  Is  over- 
ridden In  the  name  of  "law  and  order." 

It  la  not  surprising  that  potentially  con- 
structive critics,  skeptics,  and  heretics — 
what  I  would  call  "considerate  radicals" — 
are  being  driven  into  the  ranks  of  those  en- 
raged destructlvlsts  who  would  tear  down 
the  system. 

It  would  be  wrong  to  say  that  the  young 
"blame"  the  President  in  a  personal  sense. 
They  did  not  expect  much  better  of  a  huck- 
sterlzed  process,  whoever  was.  whichever 
package  was  "sold"  and  "bought." 

They  assume  that  the  mainsprings  of  po- 
litical ambition  require  most  politicians  to 
be  governed  by  a  crass  calculation  of  popu- 
larity. They  can  even  explain.  If  not  excuse, 
the  Vice  President  as  a  pawn  In  the  strategic 
effort  to  co-opt  the  right  wing,  to  head  off 
a  Wallace  candidacy. 

Political  realism,  however,  does  not  In 
their  eyes  explain  away  the  apparent  disre- 
gard for  the  quality  and  the  political  Integ- 
rity of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  A  generation  quick  to  detect,  even 
falsely  to  accuse.  Its  elders  of  hypocrisy  does 
not  take  well  to  scolding  preachmenu  about 
respect  for  law  Such  pontlflcatlons  set  very 
poorly  when  they  are  coupled  with  shoddy 
research  into  the  credentials  for  nomination 
to  membership  on  the  law's  highest  tribunal, 
and  acceptance  of  mediocrity  as  a  satisfac- 
tory standard. 

Because  of  their  respect  for  constitutional 
values,  rather  than  a  scorn  of  them,  many 
wiembers  of  the  silent  disaffected  majority 
of  students  are  deeply  concerned  that  order 
seems  to  have  risen  above  justice  ms  the 
objective  of  law. 

Perhaps  because  they  are  themselves  dis- 
senting social  critics  they  do  have  an  acute 
awveness  that  criticism  will  never  stand  a 
chance  of  persuading  the  majority  to  change 
things  if  everyone  can  be  frightened  easily 
into  silence. 

If  the  police  are  not  restrained  from  wire- 
tapping, unlawful  entry  and  seizure,  and 
preventive  detention,  students  know  that  the 
politically  unpopular  will  be  the  first  to  feel 
the  brunt. 

We  all  talk  about  the  "competition  of 
ideas  in  the  market  place."  We  appeal  to 
"pluralism"  as  democracy's  answer  to  the 
totalltarlans'  blueprint. 

But  If  there  Is  only  one  establishment 
voice:  If  silence  Is  honored  above  dissent. 
what  do  these  cUchts  about  freedom  and  di- 
versity mean? 

If  the  system  Is  closed  by  threat  and 
frozen  Into  timid  conformity,  what  does  It 
mean  tov  work  through  the  system"? 

You,  the  press,  and  we.  the  universities, 
have  something  to  do  with  whether  the 
young  continue  to  believe  In  the  openness  of 
the  "open  society." 


The  problems  raised  by  the  young,  the 
questions  they  ask  are  not  going  to  be 
solved  speedily,  or  even  In  the  time  of  your 
generation  and  mine.  But  the  chance  of  our 
children  to  solve  them,  to  answer  them,  will 
depend  greatly  on  two  things. 

First,  whether  or  not  the  younger  genera- 
tions feel  that  the  critic,  the  skeptic,  the  her- 
etic are  still  welcome,  even  honored  and  re- 
spected. In  the  United  States. 

Second,  whether  or  not  they  feel  that  the 
channels  of  communication,  persuasion  and 
change  are  truly  open,  as  the  Bill  of  Rights 
intended  they  should  be. 

The  ability  of  universities  and  newsp.-xpers 
to  defend  and  to  utilize  their  freedom  will 
have  much  to  do  with  the  ability  of  the 
young  to  keep  their  faith  in  freedom. 


RED  CHINESE  SATELLITE  IN  ORBIT 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  no  Amer- 
ican, no  citizen  of  any  peaceful  nation, 
no  person  anywhere  who  longs  for  a 
.stable  peace — in  short,  no  sensible  per- 
son— could  take  pleasure  from  the  an- 
nouncement made  this  weekend  that  Red 
China  has  successfully  orbited  a  satel- 
lite. 

The  Chinese  accomplishment  is  im- 
pressive. The  satellite  weighs  almost  400 
pounds.  It  will  be  recalled  that  the  first 
Soviet  satellite  weighed  184  pounds.  The 
Chinese  must  have  used  a  rocket  with 
considerable  power — in  fact,  with  suiB- 
cient  power  to  be  employed  as  an  inter- 
continental ballistic  missile.  Noting  this, 
the  New  York  Times  editorial  in  the  edi- 
tion of  Sunday.  April  26,  declared  that 
"the  first  Chinese  satellite  has  political 
and  military  as  well  as  scientific  signifi- 
cance." That  was  a  considerable  under- 
statement. It  is  safe  to  assume  that  the 
Red  Chinese  Ciovernment.  which  is  fond 
of  proclaiming  that  all  power  comes  from 
the  barrel  of  a  gim,  is  not  engaging  in 
such  scientific  experimenting  because  of 
its  Platonic  love  of  abstract  truth. 

It  is  important  that  the  impressive 
demonstration  of  Red  China  s  growing 
strength  comes  at  a  time  when  the 
United  States  is  confronting  crucial  de- 
cisions in  two  areas. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  United  States  is 
currently  reevaluating  its  space  program 
that  has  yielded  such  technological  gains 
to  our  military  programs. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  are  about  to 
begin  another  round  of  debate  about 
weapons  systems,  specifically  about  the 
expansion  of  the  Safeguard  ABM  system. 

The  Red  Chinese  may  have  done 
Americans  an  unexpected  favor  by  flex- 
ing their  muscles  at  this  crucial  moment. 
They  may  have  given  new  resolve  to  the 
American  commitment  both  to  the  space 
program  and  the  ABM  system.  The  latter 
will  be  of  special  interest  in  the  coming 
months. 

The  President,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, and  other  ofllcials  charged  with 
the  constitutional  duty  of  defending  the 
country  have  recently  warned.  In  the 
strongest  terms,  that  our  enemies  have 
been  pushing  ahead  with  weapons  sys- 
tems while  we  have  been  holding  to  a 
self-imposed  slowdown  in  weapons  de- 
velopment. 

They  have  warned  that  this  cannot  go 
on  indefinitely  without  allowing  the 
United  States  to  slip  into  an  Inferior 


position.  They  also  have  warned  that  we 
must  push  ahead  with  the  ABM  system 
in  order  to  maintain  the  credibility  of 
our  position  at  the  SALT  talks  in  Vienna. 
Red  China's  leap  into  the  space  age 
should  provide  one  more  reason  for  con- 
tinuing our  steady  and  moderate  com- 
mitment to  the  ABM  system. 

Recently  the  Pentagon  has  been  ac- 
cused of  trying  to  scare  the  American 
people  by  revealing  the  extent  of  our 
enemies'  military  exertions.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  has  released  informa- 
tion about  the  Soviet  tests  of  the  SS-9s 
and  other  weapons  systems.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  has  indeed  called  to 
the  attention  of  the  American  people  the 
fact  that  Soviet  submarines  with  nuclear 
warheads  are  on  patrol  off  the  American 
coast.  If  this  information  instills  in  the 
American  people  a  salutary  sense  of 
urgency,  then  the  information  will  have 
served  the  Nation  well. 

Perhaps  the  Red  Chinese  satellite 
launching  will  also  startle  the  American 
people.  If  it  does,  it  will  also  have  served 
a  useful  purpose.  And  it  will  not  be  pos- 
sible to  blame  this  on  the  Pentagon. 


NEW  FOUR-POWER  BALANCE  IN 
EAST  ASIA 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  increas- 
ingly, there  is  a  trend  among  experts 
on  East  Asia  to  see  a  new  four-power 
balance  shaping  up  in  that  area  of  the 
globe.  The  question  is  whether  this  new 
equilibrium  will  work  in  the  direction 
of  peace.  And.  while  dangers  are  Involved, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  powers  will 
find  themselves  limited  by  new  restraints 
imposed  by  the  relationships  now  build- 
ing. This  subject  was  sized  up  effectively 
in  an  article  published  in  Newsweek  In- 
ternational and  in  the  Simday  Wash- 
ington Post.  The  article,  written  by  for- 
mer Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  Wil- 
liam P.  Bundy,  clarifies  the  picture.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  29,  1970) 

An  EQt;n.iBBTUM  in  East  Asia 

(By  William  P.  Bundy) 

(  Editor's  note. — A  visiting  professor  of  po- 
litical science  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology,  Bundy  Is  a  former  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  East  Asian  and  Pacific 
Affairs.) 

It  Is  just  becoming  fashionable  among 
American  experts  on  East  Asia  to  discern  a 
new  array  of  major  powers  In  the  area  and 
to  describe  It  as  a  "four-power  balance."  This 
theme  was  developed  at  length  last  week  In 
a  speech  by  A.  Doak  Barnett  of  the  Brookings 
Institution.  It  deserves  a  hard  look. 

The  point,  of  course.  Is  that  the  East  Asian 
situation  through  the  1950s  and  early  1960s 
was.  In  great  power  terms,  "bipolar."  Even 
after  Communist  China  broke  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  It  remained  at  one  pole  of  the  Asian 
power  structure — constituting,  as  an  astute 
Asian  recenUy  put  It,  "a  political  and  Ideo- 
logical high-pressure  area"  at  all  times  and 
an  apparent  military-subversive  threat  at 
some  times  and  places. 

At  the  other  pole  was  the  United  SUtes, 
which  gave  active  assistance  to  a  niunber  of 
n.itlons  around  the  periphery  of  China  and 
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whose  continued  presence  and  concern  was 
relied  upon  by  virtually  all.  History  would 
not  suggest  that  such  blpolarlty  could  last, 
and  may  well  record  that  the  Vietnam  war. 
for  better  or  for  worse,  speeded  Its  demise. 

With  Khrushchev's  departure,  the  Soviets 
might  have  wished  In  any  event  to  retrieve 
the  low  estate  to  which  their  East  Asian  for- 
tunes had  fallen  by  late  1964.  But  Hanoi's 
military  needs  gave  the  occasion  for  a  re- 
newal of  Soviet  Influence  there  and  of  Soviet 
interest  In  Southeast  Asia  generally— with 
increased  concern  for  Chinese  expansion 
there.  And  alter  the  rape  of  Czechoslovakia, 
when  the  Slno-Soviet  quarrel  grew  so  Intense 
as  to  produce  the  clashes  on  China's  north- 
ern borders,  the  U  S.S.R.  was  seen  for  fair  as 
an  active  great  power  throughout  East  Asia. 

As  for  Japan.  lU  resumption  of  great  power 
sutua  was  visibly  Just  around  the  corner  all 
through  the  late  '608.  It  was  finally  declared 
in  clear  and  defined  terms  last  fall  by  Prime 
Minister  Sato  both  In  Washington  and  Tokyo. 

THE     NEW     EQUH-IBRUIM 

So  four  great  powers  there  clearly  are  as 
East  Asia  enters  the  '70s.  Not  more — al- 
though, of  course.  North  Vietnam  has  great 
capacity  for  disruption  and  the  non-Commu- 
nist nations  all  count  in  their  own  right.  But 
equally  not  less— or  at  least  not  for  long. 

The  interaction  among  China,  Russia  and 
the  United  States  may  for  a  time  be  triangu- 
lar, but  as  time  goes  oa  both  Peking  and 
Moscow  must  look  to  their  relations  with 
Tokyo,  and  vice  versa.  The  last  two  months 
have  seen  clear  evidence  tliat  Moscow  Is  play- 
ing this  game,  although  there  Is  no  sign  yet 
that  It  Is  prepared  to  play  the  key  card  of  re- 
turning to  Japan  the  two  small  Islands  of 
Habomat  and  Shlkotan  Just  north  of  Hok- 
kaido. 

But  what  sort  of  "balanok;'  can  there  be? 
It  would  take  a  very  sophisticated  computer 
Indeed  to  define  the  common  and  opposed 
national  Interests  of  the  four.  For  example, 
the  United  States  and  Japan  have  very  close 
to  a  common  view  and  can  act  In  parallel  on 
a  wide  variety  of  matters.  Yet  the  differences 
In  what  each  can  or  will  do  In  Southeast  Asia 
or  in  its  relations  with  Peking  are  obvious. 
On  the  other  hand,  though  the  Soviet 
Union  and  China  are  the  most  opposed  pair 
In  terms  of  national  and  Ideological  interest, 
they  are  bound  to  act  together  to  support 
North  Vietnam. 

The  real  question  is  whether  the  complex 
of  relationships  will  work  In  the  direction 
of  peace  over  the  next  decade.  As  Barnett 
has  said,  what  the  new  equilibrium  does.  In 
essence,  Is  to  impose  on  each  of  the  four  pow- 
ers "new  and  complicated  limitations  and 
restraints." 

I  am  Inclined  to  think  that  this  can  be 
generally  constructive  for  two  of  the  key  ele- 
ments of  peace  In  East  Asia:  the  evolution 
of  pragmatism  In  China  and  the  situation  In 
Southeast  Asia.  On  the  first  count,  the  evi- 
dent Japanese  desire  to  develop  sfconger  re- 
lations with  Peking  could  well  be  thebegln- 
nlng  of  a  bridge  that  contributes  to  tne  grad- 
ual easing  of  U.S.-Chlnese  relations  already 
begun  through  the  Warsaw  talks.  China 
should,  over  time,  feel  more  secure  and  less 
encircled,  and  thus  able  to  concentrate  more 
on  Us  formidable  problems  of  Internal  sta- 
bility and  growth. 

In  Southeast  Asia,  the  effect  of  the  new 
equilibrium  will  be  slower  to  register.  Japan's 
Influence  In  the  area  1$  already  great— and 
hopefully  focused  on  economic  development, 
which  must  be  the  fundamental  underpin- 
ning upon  which  the  nations  of  the  area 
build  Internal  political  stability  and  regional 
cooperation.  Yet  Japan  cannot  yet  help  to 
resolve  the  vital  struggle  In  what  used  to  be 
Indochina. 

As  for  the  Soviet  Union,  despite  ambas- 
sador Jacob  Malik's  statement  last  week, 
there  are  still  no  clear  signs  that  Moscow  Is 
prepared  to  Join  with  Prance,  Britain  and 


the  United  States  In  nailing  down  at  least 
the  outline  of  a  future  peace  In  Indochina. 

THE    THREAT     OF     WAR 

There  remains  the  third  grave  threat  to 
the  peace  of  Asia:  a  major  conflict  between 
China  and  Russia  on  their  borders.  Neither 
the  United  States  nor  Japan  can  exert  more 
than  marginal  Influence  on  this  possibility, 
and  this  Is  a  clear  Indication— U  one  were 
needed— of  how  subtle  and  different  the  new 
equilibrium  Is  from  the  historic  power  bal- 
ances of  European  history. 

If  the  situation  erupts  into  armed  con- 
flict the  whole  picture  will  change.  One  does 
not  know  what  Is  happening  in  the  Peking 
talks  and  the  evidence  of  the  level  of  ten- 
sion is  conlUcting— with  strident  Soviet  po- 
lemics against  Peking  and  a  renewal  of  the 
level  oi  Chinese  propaganda  on  the  one  hand, 
and  on  the  other  the  withdrawal  of  earlier 
Soviet  threats  of  a  pre-emptive  nuclear  at- 

lacV;. 

Yei  I  am  Inclined,  like  Barnett  and  a  re- 
cent survey  by  the  Institute  of  Strategic 
Studies  in  London,  to  believe  that  the 
chances  of  outright  military  conflict  are  re- 
duced and  that  the  situation  will  somehow 
rock  along  with  neither  side  wUling  to  settle 
it.  but  equally  vrtth  both  deterred  from  act- 
ually going  to  war. 


REMARKS  OF  A.  W.  CLAUSEN, 
PRESIDENT.  BANKAMERICA  CORP. 
Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  more 
often  than  not,  reports  given  at  annual 
meetings  of  shareholders  of  a  given  cor- 
poration have  lltUe  relevance  to  the 
problems  and  the  tempo  of  our  times. 
But  there  are  exceptions,  and  one  such 
exception  brought  to  my  attention  oc- 
curred in  San  Francisco  on  March  17, 
1970.  when  Mr.  A.  W.  Clausen,  president, 
BankAmerica  Corp..  addressed  the  an- 
nual shareholders'  meeting  at  the  Ma- 
sonic Auditorium. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  ex- 
cerpts from  his  remarks  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

Excerpted  Remarks  by  A.  W.  Clausen 
In  the  circumstances  we  now  find  our- 
selves we  wovUd  lUte  to  make  two  things  very 
clear,  both  to  you  our  shareholders,  and  to 
the  CaUfornla  public.  The  first  of  these  Is 
that  we  have  great  respect  for  the  young 
people  of  America.  We  admire  their  integrity, 
their  moral  courage  and  their  wUllngness  to 
dissent.  We  need  these  qualities  In  America. 
We  view  otir  re-openlng  In  Isla  Vista  as  a 
demonstration  that  the  participation  of  a 
few  students  In  a  destructive  act  will  not 
deter  us  from  attempting  to  serve  the  finan- 
cial needs  of  the  majority  of  students  on  the 
Santa  Barbara  campus. 

Our  quarrel,  therefore.  Is  not  with  the 
young  and  not  with  the  fact  that  they  dis- 
sent. Rather  our  quarrel  is  with  those  who 
would  perpetrate  violence  for  any  cause, 
whether  It  be  violence  In  Isla  Vista  or  vio- 
lence In  another  small  community  3,000  miles 
away  called  Lamar.  South  Carolina.  Violence 
from  either  the  right  or  the  left  cannot  be 
tolerated  in  America. 

A  troublesome  factor  Involved  In  the  cur- 
rent problem  is  the  tendency  of  many  of  our 
citizens  to  seek  to  punish  the  universities  for 
the  actions  of  the  violent  few.  Let  us  make 
our  position  clear  on  this  Issue  also.  We  be- 
lieve punitive  action  against  the  university 
or  repression  of  dissent  is  as  dangerous  as 
violence.  We  owe  a  great  debt  to  our  uni- 
versities and  colleges.  Our  future  Is  depend- 
ent upon  them. 

Cerumiy  the  educational  process  cannot 
be  carried  on  In  an  atmosphere  of  anarchy. 
But  as  we  battle  the  anarchy  which  plagues 
our  campuses,  let  us  be  certain  that  we  do 


not  damage  our  educational  system  In  a  more 
subtle  and  Insidious  way— by  destroying  the 
freedom  of  thought.  Inquiry  and  action  which 
constitutes  the  only  soil  in  which  true  edu- 
cation can  flourish. 

Therefore,  while  we  use  every  means  at 
our  disposal  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the 
administrators  of  our  colleges  and  univer- 
sities in  order  that  they  may  cope  with  and 
effectively  put  down  anarchy,  and  in  order 
that  they  may  expel  any  outside  agitators 
that  may  be  plaguing  our  campuses,  let  us 
also  be  Judicious  and  thoughtful  in  seeing 
that  It  Is  anarchy  and  unlawful  disruption 
that  we  put  down  and  not  academic  free- 
dom, nor  the  right  of  students  and  faculty 
to  dissent.  Let  us  l>e  sure  that  we  do  not 
go  beyona  that  boundary  which  will  destroy 
the  freedom  of  Inquiry  that  Is  the  essence 
of  a  great  university.  For  make  no  mistake 
about  It,  our  educational  system  can  be  de- 
stroyed every  bit  as  effectively,  and  perhaps 
more  completely,  by  those  forces  who  would, 
in  whatever  name,  trample  upon  the  univer- 
sities' freedom  to  inquire. 

Let  me  sum  up  this  philosophical  position 
of  our  bank.  We  are  opposed  to  violence,  not 
to  dissent.  We  admire  the  young  people  of 
America  for  their  questioning,  their  activism 
and  their  moral  courage.  We  want  freedom  of 
Inquiry  In  our  universities,  but  we  hope 
that  all  citizens  will  strengthen  the  hands 
of  the  university  administrators  in  handling 
the  problems  of  violence  and  destruction  in  a 
prudent  and  thoughtful  manner.  Within  this 
framework,  we  hope  all  our  citizens  wUl 
avoid  a  punitive  attitude  toward  the  uni- 
versity system. 

Six  charges  (against  Bank  of  America) 
seem  to  stand  out  in  all  of  the  propaganda 
emanating  from  those  who  call  themselves 
"the  revolutionary  movement."  These  charges 

sirc  * 

1.  That  Bank  of  America   represents  the 

"capitalist  establishment." 

2.  That  we  support  and  profit  from  the  war 
In  Vietnam. 

3    That  vre  support  racism  in  California. 

4.  That  we  exploit  the  lesser  developed 
nations  around  the  world. 

6.  That  we  repress  farm  labor  and  taice 
an ti-tinlon  stands. 

6.  That  Bank  of  America  possesses  unllm- 
Iteti  power  over  the  American  economy. 

Every  one  of  these  charges  is  false  and  I 
would  like  to  put  them  down  here  today. 

The  first  charge  Is  that  Bank  of  America 
represents  the  "capitalist  establishment".  If. 
by  "capital  establishment",  the  revolutionary 
left  means  a  conspiracy  designed  to  deny  all 
people  their  rights,  then  we  categorically 
deny  that  charge. 

In  many  ways  the  capitalist  establUhment 
charge  Is  so  nebtilous  and  so  meaningless  as 
to  be  hardly  worth  answering.  Yet  I  feel 
compelled  to  comment  on  it  because  it  sym- 
bolizes the  use,  by  the  radical  left,  of  a 
rhetoric  consisting  of  slogans  and  labels  that 
have  no  real  meaning. 

Take  the  word  "capitalist".  What  does  it 
mean?  India  calls  Itself  a  socialist  country. 
The  united  States  calls  Itself  capitalist.  Yet 
the  United  States  expends  more  than  three 
times  as  much  of  Its  gross  natural  product 
on  social  services  such  as  education,  health, 
welfare  and  social  security  than  does  social- 
ist India.  So  what  does  "capitaUst '  mean? 
What  does  "socialist"  mean?  This  use  of 
words  out  of  context — words  without  mean- 
ing—is perhaps  one  of  the  more  troublesome 
attributes  of  the  radical  left. 

We  at  Bank  of  America  are  most  certainly 
a  part  of  the  American  economic  system.  I 
would  be  the  last  to  say  that  our  economic 
system,  Indeed  the  entire  poliUcal  and  social 
milieu  of  our  country,  is  not  In  need  of 
constructtve  change.  Nevertheless.  I  think  we 
should  remember  that  our  system  Is  capable 
of  change.  Is  able  to  evolve  and  generate 
self -Improvement  for  the  benefit  of  all.  But 
with  all  the  Improvements  needed.  It  remains 
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an  economic  system  that  has  produced  the 
greatest  good  for  the  greatest  number  of 
people  of  any  other  system  currently  existing 
on  the  face  of  the  earth.  In  this  sense,  we 
are  proud  to  cttl  ourselves  "capitalist".  We 
are  also  proud  to  be  part  of  the  establish- 
ment in  the  real  sense  of  the  meaning  of 
that  word:  established  law  and  order,  estab- 
lished orderly  process,  established  principles 
of  the  sancUty  of  life  and  property, 
established  democratic  functioning  for  the 
redress  of  grievances. 

So  much  for  the  "capitalist  establishment " 
charge. 

The  second  charge  U  that  we  support  and 
profit  from  the  war  In  Vietnam.  This  charge 
Is  totally  pernicious  and  false.  In  common 
with  most  of  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  we  share  an  abhorrence  for  that  war. 
We  do  not  feel  that  we  are  qualified,  nor  do 
we  feel  It  would  be  proper  for  us  to  recom- 
mend a  political  course  to  extricate  ourselves 
from  the  war.  Institutionally  at  least,  this  Is 
»  matter  that  we  must  leave  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  and  our  elected  officers  in 
Washington.  We  feel  It  Is  completely  proper 
and  within  our  sphere  of  competence,  how- 
ever, to  point  out  the  economic  consequences 
of  that  war.  We  have  been  doing  thU  for  at 
least  three  years.  The  war  distorts  the  Amer- 
ican economy:  It  Is  a  major  contributor  to 
Inflation:  It  draws  off  resources  that  could 
be  put  to  work  towards  solving  imperative 
problems  facing  this  nation  at  home.  Be- 
cause the  war  distorts  the  economy  and 
contributes  substantially  towards  inflation, 
this  bank  has  consistently  pointed  out  that 
an  end  to  the  war  In  Vietnam  would  be 
good,  not  bad.  for  American  business.  We  be- 
lieve that  most  well-Informed  businessmen 
are  also  aware  of  Vietnam's  dlstortlve  effect 
on  the  economy  and  therefore  we  flnd  It 
Impossible  to  put  any  credence  In  the  charge 
that  the  business  community  generally  bene- 
fits from  that  war. 

The  third  charge  Is  Bank  of  America's  al- 
leged racism.  If  all  the  Institutions  In 
America  were  as  racist  as  we  are.  then  the 
country's  racial  problem  would  be  much 
closer  to  a  solution. 

Let  me  elaborate  on  that  statement  by  cit- 
ing a  few  facU.  one  of  those  bothersome  pre- 
liminaries that  never  seems  to  concern  our 
critics. 

During  the  past  five  years,  the  bank's  mi- 
nority employment  has  more  than  doubled, 
from  3.2r7  to  7.254.  MlnorlUes  now  account 
for  nearly  twenty  percent  of  the  bank's  total 
number  of  employes,  and  In  the  metropoli- 
tan areas  where  the  minority  population  Is 
heaviest,  the  percentage  Is  evftn  higher.  In 
Los  Angeles,  for  Instance,  over  forty-two  per 
cent  of  the  bcuik's  hlrea  In  1969  were  from 
minority  groups:  In  San  Francisco,  about 
thirty-two  per  cent.  This  didn't  Just  hap- 
pen. It  represents  the  resuiu  of  a  continuing 
afflnnative  action  program  designed  to  bring 
minorities  into  the  mainstream  of  American 
life. 

Another  tangible  aspect  of  the  bank's  ef- 
forts In  the  field  of  employment  Is  a  data 
processing  training  center  In  Los  Angeles. 
The  bank  Is  cooperating  with  IBM  and  the 
Greater  Los  Angeles  Urban  League  In  this 
project  which  Is  designed  to  qualify  disad- 
vantaged persons  for  employment  In  a  rap- 
idly growing  area  of  opportunity. 

Housing  Is  also  of  paramount  Importance 
to  minority  groups.  In  mtd-1968.  the  bank 
announced  It  was  setting  aside  $100  mllUon 
for  real  eetote  loans  In  minority  areas 
throughout  California.  Minimum  standards 
lor  homes  were  also  revamped.  Through  early 
1970,  more  than  $31  million  had  been  loaned 
to  over  1300  families — famlUes  who  would 
not  have  been  able  to  purchase  homes  with- 
out this  program.  And  this  "New  Opportu- 
nity Home  Loan  Program"  continues  to  rate 
the  highest  priority,  even  In  these  times  of 
tight  money,  although  the  bank  could  bav« 
invested  the  funds  more  profitably  In  other 
endeavors. 


The  bank  has  also  been  the  leading  fl- 
nancer  of  minority  small  business  enter- 
prises. Small  Business  Administration  offic- 
ials tell  us  we're  doing  the  finest  Job  In  the 
country  under  their  program.  All  told,  we've 
loaned  more  than  $4  million  to  minority 
businesses  under  the  SBA.  The  bank  has 
also  provided  funds  and  leadership  for  vari- 
ous Job  development  corporations. 

The  bonk  Is  making  special  efforts  to  Im- 
prove Its  existing  branch  facilities  In  minor- 
ity areas.  This  year  we  will  be  opening  a 
branch  in  Watts  and  a  branch  In  East  Palo 
Alto,  representing  a  total  Inves'ment  of 
about  $1.1  million. 

More  Important  than  this  tabulation  of 
numbers  Is  the  attitude  of  the  Institution 
towards  the  question  of  race  relations— an 
attitude  backed  up  by  hard  commitments. 
Our  attitude  Is  simple  and  direct.  The  ugly 
cancer  of  racial  prejudice  must  be  removed 
from  our  land.  Bank  of  America  will  con- 
tinue to  do  all  It  can  to  help  our  minority 
citizens  gain  their  rightful  place  in  the 
mainstream  of  American  life. 

The  programs  I  have  mentioned  are  only 
a  few  of  those  underway  at  Bank  of  Amer- 
ica In  the  field  of  race  relations.  There  Is 
more  we  are  doing,  more  we  could  do,  more 
we  will  do.  But  the  facts  I  have  cited  are 
more  than  enough  to  refute  the  charge  of 
racism. 

The  fourth  charge  Is  that  we  exploit  the 
lesser  developed  countries.  Another  vague 
and  generalized  charge  that  runs  counter 
to  the  facts. 

Since  the  Inception  of  our  overseas  ex- 
pansion following  World  War  II,  our  man- 
agement has  consistently  recognized  that  It 
would  be  folly  to  engage  In  International 
banking  In  countries  where  we  are  not  wel- 
come or  are  not  wanted.  It  would  be  a  tragic 
mistake  to  take  an  exploitative  position  In 
any  country's  development.  We  can  think 
of  no  quicker  or  surer  way  to  be  asked  to 
leave,  or  to  have  our  branches  nationalized. 
We  also  lose  our  welcome  In  any  country 
where  we  do  not  make  a  positive  contribu- 
tion to  lu  economic  life  and  well-being. 
This  U  particularly  so  In  the  developing 
countries.  Our  role  in  these  countries  Is  to 
provide  a  conduit  through  which  funds  for 
development  can  flow  and  to  help  the  lesser 
developed  countries  produce  wealth  where 
none  existed  before. 

The  closing  of  the  gap  between  the  Indus- 
trialized countries  and  the  developing  coun- 
tries, we  have  repeatedly  said.  Is  not  Just  a 
noble  goal.  On  this  shrinking  planet  It  U  a 
political  Imperative  of  our  times.  We  would 
be  fools  to  fly  in  the  face  of  this  realization 
and  engage  In  activities  which  smack  of 
moribund  colonial  attitudes  or  of  exploita- 
tion for  short-term  and  short-sighted  gain. 

We  are  m  several  cotmtrles  where  social 
and  economic  reforms  have  occurred  or  are 
occurring.  But  we  have  not  been  seized, 
asked  to  leave,  or  even  accused  of  exploi- 
tation. It  Lb  fitting  that  we  have  alluded  to 
our  part  in  the  financing  of  a  huge  fertilizer 
plant  near  Bombay  in  the  text  of  ovir  an- 
nual report — a  typical  example  of  the  ways 
In  which  Bank  of  America  Is  helping  the 
lesser  developed  nations. 

One  of  the  most  recent  expressions  of 
confidence  In  the  International  banking 
community  of  which  we  are  a  part  has  Just 
occurred  in  India.  The  Indian  government, 
after  due  consideration,  has  exempted  In- 
ternational banks  from  the  proposed  na- 
tionalization of  the  country's  major  Indig- 
enous banks.  The  Indian  government  made 
this  exemption  because  they  realized  the 
contribution  our  bank  and  others  were  mak- 
ing toward  their  development. 

In  the  political  climate  that  exists  In  most 
lesser  developed  countries,  the  only  pass- 
port to  success  Is  to  help,  not  exploit,  that 
country.  In  making  the  claim  of  exploiu- 
tlon,  the  radical  left  Is  either  naive  about 
political  reaUtles  abroad,  or  callously  mak- 


ing use  of  an  outdated  shibboleth  of  their 
own  ends. 

In  short,  the  exploitation  charge  Is  a  pat- 
ent falsehood. 

The  filth  charge  Is  that  we  have  repressed 
farm   workers  and  are  anti-labor. 

The  facts  are  these.  We  have  consistently 
maintained  that  there  are  problems  on  both 
sides  of  the  farm  labor  dispute.  Certainly 
the  problems  of  the  farm  workers  are  real. 
So  are  some  of  the  economic  problems  of 
the  growers.  We  believe  that  the  key  to  the 
solution  of  farm  labor  problems  Is  found  In 
the  development  of  effective  labor  legislation 
designed  specifically  for  agriculture.  The  so- 
cial and  economic  problems  associated  with 
tarm  labor  are  very  different  from  those  of 
industrial  labor.  We  need  specific  farm  labor 
legislation  that  recognizes  the  plight  of  the 
migrant  worker,  his  need  for  both  dignity 
and  voice,  while  at  the  same  time  acknowl- 
edging and  dealing  with  the  problem  of  per- 
ishable crops.  The  grower  needs  legislation 
that  will  not  allow  crops  to  rot  In  the  fields 
HI  harvest  time.  It  Is  our  belief  that  specific 
farm  labor  legislation  recognizing  these  fac- 
tirs  Is  sine  qua  non  for  the  solution  of  Cali- 
fornia's farm  labor  problems.  But  while  we 
believe  this,  we  have  also  steadfastly  Main- 
tained our  policy  of  not  taking  sides  In  a 
labor  dispute. 

In  a  broader  sense,  this  bank  has  never 
espoused  an  s.ntl-labor  position.  We  do  busi- 
ness—In  fact  we  are  the  principal  bank — 
lor  most  of  the  unions  In  this  state.  We 
have  never  overtly  or  covertly  contributed 
to  anti-labor  causes. 

We  reject  these  anti-labor  charges  us  false. 

The  sixth  common  charge  leveled  against 
our  bank  is  that  we  possess  unlimited  eco- 
nomic power  and  are  capable  of  controlling 
the  course  of  the  American  economy. 

To  anyone  with  even  a  rudimentary  knowl- 
edge of  the  banking  Industry  or  economics, 
such  a  charge  Is  an  obvious  hoax.  The  bank- 
ing Industry  Is  highly  competitive.  There 
are  a  large  number  of  strong  competing 
banks  here  In  California.  Across  the  nation 
some  14,000  banks  compete  for  the  public's 
favor.  While  we  are  the  nation's  largest  bank 
It  Is  obvious  that  In  such  a  competitive  cir- 
cumstance, our  economic  power  Is  severely 
constrained.  Moreover,  the  banking  Indus- 
try Is  not  only  highly  competitive.  It  Is  ex- 
cessively regulated.  There  are  government 
agencies  who  control  what  we  can  and  can- 
not do — how  much  we  can  pay  for  deposits, 
what  we  can  loan,  what  activities  we  can 
participate  in.  These  agencies  regularly  In- 
spect all  banks.  Including  Bank  of  America. 
This  combination  of  competition  and  regu- 
lation makes  it  utterly  impossible  for  any 
one  bank,  or  the  banking  Industry  collec- 
tively, to  wield  the  kind  of  power  the  radical 
left  seems  to  believe  we  have  at  our  disposal. 

These,  then,  are  the  general  charges  being 
made  against  your  bank.  They  are  absured 
on  their  face  and  sjjeclous  in  their  reason- 
ing. Yet  they  are  dangerous.  They  are  dan- 
gerous t>ecause  they  represent  the  tech- 
nique of  the  big  life— repeat  It  often 
enough  and  some  people  will  begin  to  believe 
It.  We  would  urge  our  shareholders,  there- 
fore, to  familiarize  themselves  with  these 
charges  and  to  take  every  opportunity  to 
answer  them  promptly  and  reasonably.  To 
this  end.  copies  of  my  remarks  here  today 
will  be  mailed  this  week  to  all  our  share- 
holders. 

I  suppose  since  the  time  of  the  Phoeni- 
cians, whenever  an  economic  crisis  has  pres- 
sented  itself,  bankers  and  banking  have  been 
convenient  public  whipping  boys.  Certainly 
Jokes  about  bankers,  some  funny,  some  not 
so  funny,  have  been  In  popular  coinage  for 
many,  many  years.  Banks  and  bankers  gen- 
erally have  accepted  the  criticism  and  the 
Jokes  with  good  humor.  Recently,  however, 
verbal  attacks  of  a  very  serious  and  far- 
reaching  nature  have  been  made  on  the 
banking  system.  Some  of  these  attacks  have 
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been  naive,  some  have  been  Ill-informed, 
some  have  been  well-intentioned,  some  not  so 
well-intentioned.  Many  have  been  scurrllotis 
and  scathing  In  their  Tltrlol.  The  attacks 
lake  many  forms,  but  the  primary  motiva- 
tion for  them  has  been  the  rise  In  interest 
r.ttes.  No  one  likes  high  Interest  rates,  no 
one  likes  to  pay  high  Interest  rates,  and,  as 
a  result,  many  of  lU-founded  and  lUog- 
Iral  attack::  on  the  banking  system  have 
struck  a  sympathetic  nerve  in  the  public  at 
large  and  among  some  law  makers  In  Wash- 
ington. The  criticisms  heaped  on  banking 
are  unjustified.  The  fact  Is  that  high  Interest 
rates  are  the  direct  result  of  Inflationary 
forces  and  paradoxical  as  it  may  sound,  gov- 
ernment attempts  to  control  Inflation  by 
tightening  the  money  supply  and  thus  mak- 
ing Inevitable  an  Increase  In  bank  in- 
terebt  rates.  Let  me  give  you  a  simple  ex- 
planation of  how  iutereet  rates  got  so  high 
in  1969. 

During  the  depression  years  and  through 
World  War  II,  the  cltleens  of  the  United 
States  built  up  large  amounts  of  deposits  In 
banks.  Borrowing  demands  of  the  time  were 
not  heavy,  so  these  deposits  remained  In 
liquid  bond  accounts.  After  the  war,  there 
was  a  tremendous  economic  boom  which 
continues  to  this  day.  A  large  part  of  the 
fuel  for  this  economic  growth  came  from 
loan  expansion  in  excess  of  deposit  growth. 
This  was  made  possible  by  banks  selling  off 
bonds  which  had  been  purchased  when  loan 
demand  was  relatively  light.  By  the  early 
1960's  this  excess  liquidity  in  the  banking 
system  had  been  largely  used  up.  In  order  to 
meet  the  credit  needs  of  long-term  cus- 
tomers, banks  Increasingly  sought  other  ways 
of  attracting  funds.  In  key  centers  through- 
out the  world,  money  In  various  forms  is 
bought  and  sold  dally.  The  total  of  all  these 
piurchases  and  sales  is  called  the  money  mar- 
ket. Essentially,  It  is  a  loosely  knit  but  in- 
terrelated world-wide  auction  for  funds. 
Funds  purchased  in  this  way  are  usually 
much  more  expensive  to  the  banks  than 
traditional  deposits. 

As  our  technology  expanded  In  the  1960's. 
the  demand  for  funds  grew  at  a  torrid  pace. 
As  a  result  there  Is  an  acute  world-wide 
shortage  of  money  to  lend.  At  the  same  time, 
an  insatiable  demand  exists  for  funds  to 
finance  the  needs  and  desires  of  society. 

For  the  past  few  years,  banks  have  been 
feeling  the  pressures  of  a  heavy  demand  for 
money  and  an  Inadequate  supply  to  lend.  In 
the  last  two  years,  still  another  factor  has 
been  added— the  factor  of  inflation.  The 
United  States  began  experiencing  serious  in- 
flation about  three  years  ago.  Even  worse, 
the  nation  has  been  gripped  with  Inflationary 
psychology.  Many  corporations  and  individ- 
uals are  willing  to  borrow  money  regardless 
of  price  because  they  believe  the  overall  costs 
may  be  higher  tomorrow.  Obviously,  such  a 
psychology  feeds  on  itself  and  has  the  attri- 
butes of  a  self-fulfilling  prophecy. 

Because  of  this  Intense  demand  for  funds, 
banks  have  had  to  ration  the  money  they 
have  had  available  to  lend.  But  rationing  the 
funds  has  not  been  enough.  In  order  to  even 
partially  accommodate  good  customers  of 
long  standing  who  need  and  want  money, 
banks  have  had  to  bid  to  purchase  an  al- 
ready short  supply  of  available  funds  in  the 
world's  money  markets.  The  price  of  these 
funds  has  soared.  Immediately  prior  to  the 
last  widely  publicized  and  attacked  increase 
in  the  prime  rate,  the  price  of  alternative 
sources  of  corporate  funds  (corporate  bonds, 
commercial  paper,  etc.)  rose  so  high  that 
bank  financing  was  becoming  Increasingly 
attractive  to  corporations.  Had  the  prime 
rate  of  banks  remained  constant,  the  bank- 
ing system  would  have  been  inundated  by 
another  tidal  wave  of  credit  demands.  Con- 
sequently, in  an  attempt  to  discourage  a  new 
Influx  of  borrowing  and  as  a  method  of  fur- 
ther rationing,  banks  had  to  Increase  their 
rates.  If  banks  had  not  done  this,  they  would 


have  been  imable  to  cope  with  borrowing 
demands  in  any  orderly  and  fair  way. 

The  fundamental— Indeed  the  only  effec- 
tive curb — tor  the  upward  spiral  of  Interest 
rates   U  for   the   United   SUtes   to  contain 
Inflation    and    put   an    end    to   inflationary 
psychology.  This  can  be  done  effectively  in 
only  one  way:  the  economy  must  be  slowed 
down.  Monetary  authorities  in  Washington 
have  already   taken  steps  to   do  this.   The 
Federal    Reserve    Board   has    tightened    the 
money  supply  In  order  to  make  less  money 
available  for  banks  to  lend.  This  action  cre- 
ates severe  problems  for  banks  and  their 
customers  and  pushes  interest  rates  up.  but 
it  must  be  done  In  the  interests  of  the  econ- 
omy as  a  whole.  However,  monetary  policy  is 
not   enough.  The  fact   Is   that  our  Federal 
programs  at  home  and  abroad  need  a  drastic 
revision  In  order  to  conform  more  realisti- 
cally to  what  we  can  afford  to  do.  If  infla- 
tion In  this  country  Is  to  be  stopped  in  any 
meaningful    and    long-range    way.    Federal 
policies  must  be  revised  In  accordance  with 
the  resources  on  hand  to  sustain  these  poli- 
cies. Rich  and  strong  as  the  United  States 
Is— it   cannot   do   everything   at   once.   The 
admlnUtratlon  has  taken  some  first  steps  in 
the   direction   of   recognizing   these   funda- 
mental facts.  The  steps  taken,  together  with 
the  restrictive  policy  of  the  monetary  au- 
thorities may  be  suflBclent  to  brake  the  cur- 
rent  Inflationary   spiral   temporarily.   On   a 
long-term  basis,  however,  a  more  disciplined 
sense   of   priorities   In  our   national   life   Is 
needed.  All  foreign  and  domestic  programs 
and  policies  need  re-thinklng,  both  In  terms 
of  their  relevance  to  our  situation  today  and 
our  ability  to  pay  for  them. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  banks  remain 
caught  m  the  middle.  The  unfortunate  facts 
are  these: 

(1)  Too  few  people  realize  that  tight 
money  and  high  Interest  rates  are  the  direct 
result  of  Federal  Monetary  Policy. 

(2)  Too  few  people  realize  that  banks  are 
caught  in  a  cruel  and  tightening  vise.  On 
the  one  hand,  they  are  private  enterprise 
companies  competing  with  one  another  and 
other  flnanclal  institutions  in  a  competitive 
market:  on  the  other,  they  are  heavily  regu- 
lated corporations  and  the  Instruments 
through  which  Federal  Monetary  Policy  Is 
carried  forward. 


ENCROACHMENT  ON  NEWSMEN'S 
RIGHT  TO  KEEP  SOURCES  CON- 
FIDENTIAL 


Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  disturbed  by  government  encroach- 
ment into  the  privileged  domain  of  news- 
men's confidential  sources  and  notes.  I 
was  proud  to  introduce  The  Newsmen's 
Privilege  Act  of  1970  (S.  3552)  in  the  Sen- 
ate on  March  6,  1970. 

Since  that  time,  10  Senators  have 
joined  in  cosponsorlng  the  measure.  The 
cosponsors  include  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Fttlbricht),  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  (Mr.  Biblk),  the  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Macnuson),  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell), 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Pack- 
wood),  ttie  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  MoNDALK) ,  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Tyddjos),  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Inootte)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton)  ,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  . 

This  week,  I  received  a  letter  from 
Richard  Salant.  director  of  news  for  the 
Coliunbia  Broadcasting  System.  This 
communication  clearly  expresses  Mr.  Sal- 
ant's  feeling  about  the  measure,  and  in- 
cludes a  most  articulate  exposition  of 
why  such  protection  is  needed. 


Attached  to  Mr.  Salant's  letter  are 
copies  of  affidavits  filed  in  the  U.S.  dis- 
trict court  for  the  northern  district  of 
California  In  a  case  in  which  Earl  Cald- 
well, of  the  New  York  Times,  and  his 
employer  sought  to  quash  two  grand  jury 
subpenas.  The  affidavits  were  filed  by 
CBS  newsmen,  Walter  Cronkite.  Eric 
Sevareid,  Marvin  Kalb,  Dan  Rather, 
and  Mike  Wallace  as  friends  of  the  court 
in  support  of  Mr.  Caldwell  and  the  Times. 

Mr.  President,  because  I  feel  that  these 
affidavits  give  strong  support  to  Mr.  Sal- 
ants  position,  as  well  as  endorsement  of 
newsmen's  privilege  in  such  matters,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Salant 
letter  and  the  five  affidavits  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 

were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

CBS  News, 

New  York,  N.Y.,  April  8, 1970. 
Hon.  Thomas  J.  McIntyre, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  McIntyre:  I  am  writing 
this  letter  to  express  CBS  News'  support  of 
your  recent  proposal — the  Newsmen's  Priv- 
ilege Act  of  1970  (S.  3552).  I  should  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  share  with  you  some 
of  our  views  concerning  the  importance  of 
this  legislation. 

The  Govenunent's  recent  use  of  Its  sub- 
poena power  to  call  newsmen  to  testify  in 
Grand  Jury  investigations,  and  to  secure  re- 
porters' notes,  photographs,  newsfllm  which 
has  not  been  broadcast,  and  even  expense 
accounts  and  Interoffice  memoranda  from  the 
files  of  news  organizations,  poses  profound 
and  troubling  questions  not  for  the  news 
media  alone  but  In  terms  of  the  public  in- 
terest which  the  First  Amendment  Is  In- 
tended to  serve. 

At  the  outset,  I  want  to  emphasize  that 
we  do  not  believe  that  newsmen  should  be 
above  the  law,  nor  that  aU  information  com- 
ing into  the  hands  of  newsmen  In  the  course 
of  their  professional  activities  should  be 
denied  federal,  state  or  local  government— 
or  those  representing  defendants.  We  are  re- 
sponsible citizens  and  we  do  want  to  assist 
in  the  administration  of  Justice.  But  we 
believe  it  to  be  of  fimdamental  importance 
to  our  society  that  freedom  of  the  press  be 
maintained  against  abridgment,  however 
well-intentioned  that  abridgment  may  be.  I 
think  recent  events  have  made  It  clear  that 
the  kind  of  governmental  InvestlgaUon  with 
which  we  are  now  concerned  does  abridge 
the  freedom  of  the  press  and  imposes  serious 
restraints  on  any  meaningful  performance  of 
the  function  of  the  press  as  the  public's  most 
effective,  ultimate  safeguard  against  govern- 
ment abuse. 

I  am  sure  you  are  aware  of  the  case  recently 
argued  in  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the 
Northern  District  of  California,  in  which  The 
New  York  Times  and  its  reporter.  Earl  Cald- 
well, sought  an  order  quashing  two  Grand 
Jury  subpoenas.  CBS  and  a  number  of  other 
news  organizations  appeared  in  that  matter 
as  friends  of  the  court  In  support  of  Mr. 
Caldwell  and  the  Times.  I  am  taking  the  lib- 
erty of  attaching  to  this  letter  copies  of  the 
affidavits  CBS  filed.  These  affidavits  are  by 
Walter  Cronkite,  Eric  Sevareid,  Marvin  Kalb, 
Dan  Rather  and  Mike  Wallace.  I  think  these 
affidavits  demonstrate  beyond  any  question 
how  Important  it  is  to  the  functioning  of 
Journalism — Indeed  how  Indispensable  it  Is — 
for  working  newsmen  to  be  able  to  establish 
and  maintain  the  confidence  of  people  who 
may  suggest  leads  and  divulge  facts  and 
background  Information.  Such  confidences 
have  led,  as  these  affidavits  show,  to  disclo- 
sures of  poUce  corruption;  of  mismanage- 
ment, inelOclency  and  waste  In  defense  pro- 
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ductlon   and   procurement:    of   activities   of 
radical  organizations. 

It  seems  almost  self-evident  that  govern- 
mental subpoenas  of  newsmen  and  of  news- 
men's notes  will  In  the  long  run  defeat  their 
own  objectives,  as  well  as  seriously  injure 
the  effectiveness  of  the  press.  For.  to  the  ex- 
tent that  people  lose  eonfldence  that  private 
and  confidential  communications  to  news- 
men will  be  free  from  government  scrutiny. 
less  and  less  will  there  be  confidential  sources 
and  information  for  reporters  to  divulge.  It 
also  seems  clear  to  me  that  we  cannot  expect 
government  attorneys  to  weigh  these  long- 
range  considerations,  no  matter  how  impor- 
tant, against  their  needs  in  cases  with  which 
they  are  Immediately  concerned.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  legislation  such  as  you  have  pro- 
posed is  particularly  appropriate,  as  a  specific 
Implementation  of  the  First  Amendment 
principles  which  should  govern  in  this  area. 

I  hope  hearings  will  be  held  on  your  pro- 
posal in  the  near  future,  and  I  shall  welcome 
the  opportunity  to  testify. 

With  all  good  wishes. 

Richard  Salant. 

Appendix  to  McMOBANbvii  or  Amiccs  Cu«iae 

CBS 
(Affidavits  of  Walter  Cronklte.  Eric  Sevareld. 
Mike    Wallace.    Dan    Rather    and    Marvin 
Kalbi 

ATriDAvrr  or  waltzb  caoNKm 

Statt  or  Nrw  Tobk  . 
County  of  New  York,  sa: 

Walter  Cronklte.  being  duly  sworn,  deposes 
and  says: 

1.  I  am  a  News  Correspondent  with  CBS 
News,  a  division  of  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System.  Inc.  My  principal  assignment  since 
April  1963  has  been  Managing  Editor  of  the 
•CBS  Evening  News  with  Walter  Cronklte", 
a  thirty  minute  television  news  program 
broadcast  five  nlghta  each  week  by  the  CBS 
Network.  In  addition.  I  frequently  serve  aa 
'anchor  man"  In  the  coverage  of  such  spe- 
cial events  as  space  missions  and  national 
political  conventions  and  elections.  Prior  to 
Joining  CBS  in  1950.  I  was  a  reporter-cor- 
resp>ondent  with  United  Press  International 
for  eleven  yeara.  covering  the  Western  Front 
In  World  War  II.  the  Nuremburg  TriaU  and 
post-war  Moscow. 

3.  My  work  Involves  the  preparation, 
thorough  reading  and  talking  with  news 
sources,  of  the  considerable  volume  of  mate- 
rial necessary  for  such  extemporaneous 
broadcasts  as  political  conventions,  elections 
and  space  missions,  and  for  analytical  broad- 
casts such  as  my  dally  radio  program 
It  also  Involves  participation  in  the  deter- 
mination of  which  stories  should  be  covered 
on  daily  television  news  broadcasts  and  how 
they  should  be  covered  and  participation  In 
the  selection  of  the  news  items  to  be  broad- 
cast and  reading,  correcting  and,  in  some 
cases,  rewriting  those  items.  All  of  this  work 
entails  the  exercise  of  editorial  Judgment 
based  on  an  extensive  background  of  In- 
formation and  ideas  gathered  from  a  wide 
variety  of  sources. 

3.  In  doing  jny  work.  I  (and  those  who  as- 
sist met  depend  constantly  on  Information, 
ideas,  leads  and  opinions  received  in  con- 
fidence. Such  material  is  essential  in  digging 
out  newsworthy  facts  and.  equally  im- 
portant, in  assessing  the  importance  and 
analyzing  the  significance  of  public  events. 
Without  such  materials.  I  would  be  able  to 
do  little  more  than  broadcast  press  releases 
and  public  statements. 

4.  The  material  that  I  obuin  in  privacy 
and  on  a  confidential  basis  is  given  to  me  on 
that  basis  because  my  news  sources  have 
learned  to  trust  me  and  can  confide  in  me 
without  fear  of  exposure.  In  nearly  every  case 
their  position,  perhaps  their  very  Job  or  ca- 
reer, would  be  In  Jeopardy  If  this  were  not  the 
case.  There  are  almost  daily  examples  of  this. 
For  example:   A  member  of  the  staff  of  a 


United  States  Senator  advised  me,  far  In  ad- 
vance of  the  announcement,  that  his  em- 
ployer did  not  plan  to  run  for  reelection. 
Another  person  in  a  similar  position  tipped 
me  to  his  employer's  intention  to  seek  a 
higher  olBce.  An  officer  high  in  Pentagon 
circles  recently  offered  evidence  of  pressure 
high  In  the  military  command  structure  to 
get  the  President  to  cut  back  on  his  Viet 
Nam  withdrawal  commitments.  A  bartender 
told  me  of  fraud  in  restaurant  Inspection  In 
New  York  City.  A  scientist  asserted  that  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission's  safety  stand- 
ards for  atomic  energy  installations  were  not 
adequate.  None  of  these  persons  would  have 
volunteered  this  information  if  they  thought 
they  would  be  exposed  as  the  source  of  the 
Information  In  short,  I  would  be  unable  to 
obtain  much  of  the  material  that  Is  Indis- 
pensable to  my  work  if  it  were  believed  that 
people  could  not  talk  to  me  confidentially. 
I  certainly  could  not  work  effectively  If  I  had 
to  say  to  each  person  with  whom  I  talk  that 
any  Information  he  gave  me  might  be  used 
against  him. 

5  On  the  basis  of  the  foregoing  and  my 
experience  as  a  news  correspondent.  It  Is  my 
opinion  that  compelling  news  correspondents 
to  testify  before  grand  Juries  with  respect  to 
matters  learned  in  the  course  of  their  work 
would  largely  destroy  their  utility  as  gath- 
erers and  analysts  of  news  Furthermore,  once 
it  is  established  and  believed  that  news  cor- 
respondents are  to  be  utilized  in  grand  Jury 
investigations,  they  will  be  of  precious  little 
value  to  such  Investigations  because  they  will 
no  longer  have  access  to  Information  that 
grand  Juries  might  want. 

Waltkb  CaoNKrrx. 

Sworn  to  before  me  this  1st  day  of  April. 
1970. 

Lilian  C.  Lancen. 

Notary  Public. 

AmoAvrr  or  ekic  SEVAacxn 

Diatrict   of  Columbia,  ss: 

Eric  Sevareld.  being  duly  sworn,  desposes 
and  says: 

1  I  am  National  Correspondent  for  CBS 
News,  a  division  of  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System.  Inc.  I  am  stationed  in  Washington. 
DC.  Over  the  last  thirty  years  I  have  worked 
as  a  war  correspondent,  radio  news  broad- 
caster and  television  commentator  for  CBS. 
as  well  as  a  newspaper  reporter  and  editor 
for  the  Paris  Herald  and  the  United  Press. 

3  I  am  engaged  chiefly  In  broadcast  com- 
mentary, as  distinguished  from  factual  news 
reporting.  In  the  course  of  this  work  which 
is  of  a  highly  personal  nature,  I  regularly 
talk  with  government  officials,  former  ofB- 
clals.  military  people  and  a  wide  spectrum  of 
others  who  possess  special  information  or 
expertise  on  public  Issues. 

3.  A  great  deal  of  this  ulk  Is  of  the  "off 
the  record'  or  'not  for  attribution"  kind. 
It  Is  for  my  own  Information.  Many  people 
feel  free  to  discuss  sensitive  matters  with  me 
In  the  knowledge  that  I  can  use  It  with  no 
necessity  of  attributing  It  to  anyone.  TtaU 
relationship  has  always  been  particularly 
the  case  for  columnists  or  commentators. 

4.  Should  a  widespread  Impression  develop 
that  my  Information  or  notes  on  these  con- 
versations Is  subject  to  claim  by  government 
investigators,  this  traditional  relationship 
essential  to  my  kind  of  work,  would  be  most 
seriously  Jeopardized.  I  would  be  less  well 
Informed,  myself,  and  of  less  use  to  the  gen- 
eral public  as  an  Interceptor  or  analyst  of 
public  affairs. 

Eaic  SEvtKEio. 
Sworn  to  before  me  this  31  day  of  March 
1970. 

GOBEI.   W.   CCNTEB, 

Notary  Public. 
ArriDAvrr  or  mike  wallacs 
State  or  New  Tobk. 
County  of  NetB  York,  M.' 

Mike  Wallace,  being  duly  sworn,  depoa«a 
and  says: 


1.  I  am  a  staff  correspondent  for  CBS  News, 
a  division  of  Columbia  Broadcasting  System, 
Inc.  I  have  been  employed  in  that  capacity 
since  1963.  Prior  to  1963,  over  a  period  of 
approximately  20  years,  I  worked  as  a  news 
reporter  and  commentator  for  the  Chicago 
Sun.  The  Chicago  Sun-Times.  StaUon  WMAQ 
in  Chicago,  for  various  television  and  radio 
news  organizations  In  New  York  and  as  a 
columnist   for  the   New  York  Post. 

3.  My  chief  assignment  at  present  is  to 
the  CBS  News  television  "magazine"  program 
•  60  Minutes  ".  That  assignment  has  involved 
coverage  of  politics,  civil  rights,  the  defense 
industry  and  other  subjects  of  national  in- 
terest as  well  as  travel  to  South  Vietnam, 
Israel,  Egypt.  Nigeria.  Northern  Ireland,  and 
other  count-ies.  I  have  participated  in  var- 
ious news  sjieclals  and  CBS  Reporu.  includ- 
ing "MariJiMna"  (1968),  "The  Homosexuals" 
(1967).  ar.d  "Black  Power — White  Backlash" 
(1966). 

3.  In  my  experience  in  Investigative  news 
gathering  the  ability  to  establish  and  main- 
tain the  confidence  of  people  who  may  be 
willing  to  suggest  leads  and  divulge  facts 
and  background  information  to  be  has  been 
essential.  If  such  people  believed  that  I 
might,  voluntarily  or  Involuntarily,  betray 
their  trust  by  disclosing  my  sources  or  their 
private  communications  to  me,  my  useful- 
ness as  a  reporter  would  be  seriously  dimin- 
ished. 

4.  The  reasons  Informants  want  their  com- 
munications kept  confidential  are  many  and 
various:  fear  of  Incurring  the  wrath  of  a 
superior,  fear  of  losing  a  Job,  fear  of  losing 
a  contract  and  unwillingness  to  submit  to 
the  censure  of  colleagues  for  the  expression 
of  unpopular  or  unorthodox  views.  People 
in  politics  are  frequently  unwilling  to  show 
their  hand  In  matters  they  deem  newsworthy 
but  sensitive.  Government  agencies,  includ- 
ing the  State  Department  and  the  Defense 
Department,  frequently  supply  background 
information,  public  attribution  or  publica- 
tion of  which  might  Jeopardize  the  careers 
of  the  officials  involved  as  well  as  the  foreign 
policies  and  programs  of  the  United  States. 

5.  A  few  examples  will  illustrate  the  crit- 
ical role  played  by  confidential  sources  In 
the  development  of  news  stories  on  matters 
of  great  public  Importance. 

(a)  I  recently  participated  In  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  report  for  "60  Minutes"  relating  to 
the  cost  overrun  on  the  B4ark-48  Torpedo. 
Some  of  the  most  important  and  revealing 
Information  that  we  obtained  came  In  con- 
fidence from  subcontractors,  suppliers  and 
men  employed  by  Government  agencies. 
Without  that  information  we  could  not  have 
constructed  the  story  of  how  a  torpedo  proj- 
ect originally  scheduled  to  cost  $680,000,000 
had  risen  to  a  projected  94.000,000.000.  Thus. 
data  from  confidential  sources  enable  us  to 
reveal  a  case  of  monumental  mismanage- 
ment, inefficiency  and  waste. 

(b)  Another  recent  broadcast  Included  a 
report  on  the  production  of  the  motion  pic- 
ture "TTora.  Tora,  Tora"'.  the  story  of  the 
Japanese  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor.  The  filming 
of  that  picture  Involved  the  use  of  large 
numbers  of  ships,  airplanes  and  personnel — 
all  supplied  by  the  United  States  Navy  at 
great  cost.  In  preparing  my  report  I  obtained 
a  list  of  ten  particularly  embarrassing  ques- 
tions which  certain  officials  within  the  De- 
fense Department  believed  the  Navy  should 
have  been  prepared  to  answer  satisfactorily 
before  permitting  the  use  without  charge  of 
its  facilities  and  equipment  by  the  movie's 
producer.  Those  questions,  which  could  not 
have  been  published  without  a  breach  of  con- 
fidence, were  nonetheless  of  great  value  In 
Interviewing  the  officials  responsible  for  that 
decision.  The  interviews  In  turn  were  critical 
in  developing  a  report  on  the  use  of  public 
property  and  funds  for  private  purposes — a 
story  which  resulted  in  a  congressional  In- 
vestigation and  remedial  action  by  the  Na\'y 
Department. 
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(c)  As  indicated  above,  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  other  departments  and  agencies 
of  the  government  frequently  conduct  back- 
ground conferences  at  which  information 
and  opinions  are  presented,  but  not  for  pub- 
lication. Frequently,  such  views  are  in  con- 
fUct  with  present  public  positions  or  policies 
of  the  government.  Access  to  such  informa- 
tion, however,  provides  the  reporter  with  the 
ability  to  interpret  information  from  other 
sources,  anticipate  changes  of  policy  and 
analyze  developments.  My  associates  and  I 
have  also  received  background  information 
from  sources  in  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation, the  Central  Intelligence  Agency, 
the  General  Accounting  Office  and  the  staffs 
of  the  chairmen  of  various  congressional 
committees.  Much  of  that  information  has 
been  Important  to  the  development  of  re- 
ports that  we  have  broadcast  or  which  are  in 
preparation. 

(d)    In   the   course   of   my   assignment  to 
cover  Richard  M.  Nixon  in  the  early  stages 
of  the  1968  campaign,  I  was  present  at  non- 
public   conversations    and    conferences    and 
was  able  to  talk  Informally  with  the  candi- 
date and  some  of  his  advisers,  including  the 
present  Attorney  General.  Although   it  was 
seldom  explicitly  stated,  it  was  understood 
that  some  of  what  was  said  on  those  occa- 
sions  was   not   for   publication    Because   of 
the  informality  of  such  discussions  the  lan- 
guage used  was  more  casual  than  the  candi- 
date  would   use   in   public.   Moreover,   ideas 
were    discussed    which    were    tentative    and 
would  later  be  refined  or  rejected.  Had  there 
been  any  thought  at  the  time  that  I  could 
be  compelled  to  divulge  a  full  report  of  some 
of  those  meetings,  my  presence  would  never 
have  been  permitted.  As  it  was,  I  was  able 
in  the  course  of  those  sessions  to  acquire  an 
understanding  of  the  candidate  which  con- 
tributed significantly  to  my  coverage  of  the 
campaign  and,  perhaps  more  important,  an 
understanding  of   the   President   which   has 
been  Invaluable  In  attempting  to  assess  and 
analyze  the  present  Administration. 

6.  In  each  of  the  foregoing  instances,  I  was 
able  to  do  my  work  because  people  felt  as- 
sured that  their  confidence  would  be  re- 
spected. U  I  were  now  forced  to  reveal  such 
confidential  information,  I  could  never  again 
count  on  the  cooperation  of  those  people  or 
anyone  else  In  developing  similar  material 
in  the  future.  In  my  opinion  the  public 
would  be  the  loser  In  the  long  run. 

Mike  Wallace. 
Subscribed  ant*  sworn  before  me  this  31st 

day  of  March  1970. 

Anthony  Maccio. 

Notary  Public. 

AFFIDAVIT    OF   DAN    BATHEB 

District  of  Columbia,  aa: 

Dan  Rather,  being  duly  tworn,  deposes  and 
says: 

1.  I  am  White  House  Correspondent  for 
CBS  News,  a  division  of  Columbia  Broad- 
casting System.  Inc.  I  have  been  a  reporter 
for  newsp^>ers,  wire  services,  local  radio  and 
television  stations,  and  broadcast  networks 
for  more  than  30  years.  In  addition  to  serving 
as  White  House  Correspondent,  I  have  been 
news  director  of  KTRH  In  Houston.  Texas, 
director  of  news  and  public  affairs  at  Station 
KHOU-TV  in  Houston.  Texas,  and  chief  of 
CBS  News  bureaus  in  Dallas.  Texas.  New 
Orleans.  Louisiana.  London.  England  and  Sai- 
gon, South  Viet  Nam.  My  assignments  have 
included  city  halls,  county  court  bouses, 
state  legislatures  and  police  stations  In  this 
country  and  wars,  natural  disasters  and  poll- 
tics,  both  at  home  and  overseas.  I  reported 
on  the  riots  accompanying  James  Meredith's 
enrollment  at  the  University  of  Mississippi 
in  1963,  civil  rights  demonstrations  In  Bir- 
mingham. Alabama,  the  Integration  of  the 
University  of  AUbama  and  the  assassination 
of  President  Kennedy  in  1963.  President 
Johnson's  Asian  tour  In  1966,  the  assassina- 
tion and  funeral  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King, 
Jr.,  and  the  Democratic  and  Republican  na- 


tional conventions  In  1988.  I  have  also 
worked  as  a  reporter  on  various  In-depth 
CBS  Reports.  Including  "The  Legacy  of  the 
Thresher"  In  1964.  "Abortion  and  the  Law  " 
in  1966  and  "The  Warren  Report""  In  1967. 

3  My  work,  and  that  of  reporters  gener- 
ally requires  more  than  merely  assembling 
facu.  A  reporter  can  know  all  the  facts  and 
still  not  know  the  truth.  In  order  to  under- 
stand the  facU.  reporters  must  constantly 
appraise  the  accuracy  and  meaning  of  words 
and  the  significance  of  deeds.  In  that  effort. 
reporters  require  a  background  of  confiden- 
Ual  judgmenU  and  observations  obtainable 
only  In  privacy  and  In  trust. 

3  Furthermore,  even  the  bare  facts  them- 
selves are  frequently  obtainable  only 
through  confidences.  For  example,  in  the 
mid-1950s  certain  police  officers  of  Houston, 
Texas,  were  stealing  narcotics  from  ar- 
rested suspects  and  selling  the  narcotics  for 
large  amounts  of  money.  The  facts  came  out 
because  honest  police  officers  discussed  them 
in  confidence  with  a  reporter  who  had  an 
impeccable  reputation  for  never  revealing 
confidential  sources.  A  great  many  other  ex- 
amples  of  the  Imporunce  of  confidential 
communications  in  the  work  of  the  news 
media  could  be  cited;  they  are  daily  fare. 

4  The  fear  that  confidenUal  discussions 
may  be  divulged,  as  a  result  of  grand  jury 
subpoenas  or  otherwise,  would  curtail  a  re- 
porter's ability  to  discover  and  analyze  the 
news    This  Is  not  mere  speculation  on  my 
part    In   recent   weeks,   a   long-time   friend 
and   news  source,  who  has   dealt   in   conn- 
dence  with  me  for  more  than  a  dozen  years, 
has   declined   to   do   so.    He   has,   on   many 
occasions  in  the  past,  been  responsible  for 
truths,  otherwise  unobUlnable.  appearing  in 
my  reporting  on  civil  rights,  government  and 
politics    This    decent,    honest    citizen,   who 
cares   deeply    about    his   country,    has    now 
told   me   that  he   fears   that  pressure   from 
the    Government,    enforced    by    the    courts, 
may  lead   to  violations  of  confidence   and 
he    Is    therefore    unwilling    to    continue    to 
communicate  with  me  on  the  basis  of  trust 
which  formerly  existed  between  us.  This  In- 
cident is  representative  of  the  loss  that  re- 
porters can  be  forced  to  disclose  confidential 
communications    and    private    sources.   The 
very  possibility  of  such  forcec  disclosure  Is, 
m  my  experience,  sufficient  to  foreclose  Im- 
Dortant  channeU  of  communication. 
•^  Dan  Ratheb. 

Sworn  to  before  me  this  31  day  of  March 

Robcbt  W.  Centeb, 

Notary  Public. 


quoted  or  In  any  way  Identified  with  the  news 
report. 

3  Privacy  and  discretion  are  the  very  es- 
sence of  my  work  as  a  reporter.  Most  of  the 
information  from  which  stories  of  diplo- 
matic developments  emerge  comes  from  pri- 
vate talks.  Secrecy,  privacy,  off-the-record, 
background,  deep  background— these  are  the 
words  which  describe  the  kind  of  work  in- 
volved In  the  reporting  of  diplomatic  nuance 
and  detail  and  the  building  of  a  pattern 
which  ultimately  emerges  as  a  story. 

4.  If  my  sources  were  to  learn  that  their 
private  talks  with  me  could  become  pubUc, 
or  could  be  subjected  to  outside  scrutiny 
by  court  order,  they  would  stop  talking  to 
me,  and  the  Job  of  diplomatic  reporting  could 

not  be  done. 

Mabvin  Kalb. 

Sworn  to  before  me  thU  31st  day  of  March 

1970. 


Notary  Public. 


AFFIDAVIT  OF  MABVIN  KALB 

District  of  Columbia,  ss: 

Marvin  Kalb.  being   duly  sworn,   deposes 

and  says :  ^     ..  .      -^o 

1.  I  am  IMplomaUc  Correspondent  for  CBS 
News  a  division  of  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System,  Inc.  I  have  held  that  post  since 
February  1963.  I  have  worked  for  CBS  News 
since  1957  in  various  capacities.  Including 
three  years  as  CBS  News  Moscow  Bureau 
Chief,  and  have  covered  stories  In  Southeast 
Asia  and  eastern  and  western  Europe.  Prior 
to  1957  I  served  for  two  years  as  Press  At- 
tache to  the  United  States  Embassy  In  Mos- 
cow. 

3.  In  the  course  of  reporting  on  diplo- 
matic affairs.  I  depend  extensively  on  In- 
formation which  comes  to  me  In  confidence 
from  sources  whose  anonymity  must  be  main- 
tained. Diplomacy  Is  conducted  as  a  private 
business.  In  my  experience,  diplomats  detest 
publicity.  Recently,  one  foreign  ambassador 
slipped  out  of  the  garage  exit  of  the  State 
Department  after  a  meeting  with  Secretary 
of  SUte  Rogers  Just  to  avoid  the  press  and. 
thus,  any  pubUc  comment  on  his  meeting. 
The  information  about  that  meeting,  and 
many  others,  has  to  come  from  private  talks 
with  American  and  foreign  officials,  not 
one  of  whom  would   aUow   himself   to  be 


ACADEMIC  FREEDOM 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  members 
of  the  academic  community  guard  noth- 
ing so  zealously  as  they  guard  academic 
freedom— that  right  to  inquire  freely  and 
to  pursue  and  teach  the  truth  without 
interference. 

Through  the  ages  scholars  have  fought 
and  in  some  cases  died  "lor  that  right. 

They  have  done  battle  at  any  sign  of 
political  interference. 

In  recent  years  the  academic  commun- 
ity has  pursued  this  right  with  new  vigor. 
It  has  sought  complete  freedom  from 
direction  by  even  those  who  support  our 
institutions  of  higher  learning,  whether 
they  be  the  large  private  givers,  founda- 
tions, or  government. 

I  am  not  here  today  to  question  this 
attitude,  for  freedom  is  a  precious  and 
fragile  commodity,  one  that  can  easily  be 
eroded,   as  man   has   found   time  and 

again.  ,.    ,.  ^ 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  am  shocfcea 
and  surprised  at  the  silence  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  academic  community  who  are 
trustees  or  members  of  the  board  of 
WETA.  the  Washington  Educational 
Television  Station. 

Senators  may  recall  that  WETA  only 
last  month  inaugurated  a  new  news  pro- 
gram called,  fittingly.  "Newsroom."  Its 
purpose,  like  that  of  academia.  was  to 
search  out  and  present  the  truth. 

Its  director  was  William  Woestendlek, 
a  newspaper  and  magazine  editor  of 
long  experience  and  high  repute;  one 
whose  veracity  and  integrity  had  never 
been  questioned. 

Yet  on  Thursday,  April  16,  Mr.  Woes- 
tendiek  was  fired  by  the  management 
of  WETA,  He  was  fired,  not  on  ethical 
grounds,  not  on  grounds  of  incompetence. 
He  was  fired  because  his  wife  had 
gone  to  work  for  Mrs.  Martha  Mitchell, 
the  wife  of  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States. 

Certainly  this  is  the  grossest  jdnd  of 
interference  with  freedom.  Certainly 
this  is  the  worst  kind  of  intimidation  of 
aU  members  of  the  press,  who,  like  the 
members  of  the  academic  community, 
are  seekers  after  truth. 

The  flimsy  excuse  was  that  there  was 
a  conflict  of  Interest.  Nonsense. 

Put  a  professor  in  Mr.  Woestendiek's 
place  and  change  the  setting  from  the 
television  studio  to  the  campus. 
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How  many  members  of  the  academic 
community  would  sit  still  to  see  a  profes- 
sor fired  because  his  wife  I.ad  gone  to 
work  for  a  public  figure?  Very  few,  in- 
deed. 

Mr.  President,  we  know  that  many 
professors  become  actively  involved  In 
politics  and  at  the  same  time  insist  tliat 
they  can  pursue  the  truth  without  bias. 

Still,  more  than  a  dozen  members  of 
the  academic  commimity  who  sit  on  the 
board  of  WETA  have  remained  toUlly 
silent  through  the  firing  of  Mr.  Woes- 
tendiek.  The  rights  and  freedoms  they 
claim  for  themselves  and  the  academic 
communit}'.  they  apparently  are  not  will- 
ing to  give  to  the  members  of  the  press. 

Mr.  President,  the  refa-^al  of  these 
academiciai^s  to  take  up  the  cause  of 
Mr.  Woestendiek  is  a  black  mark  on  the 
whole  of  the  academic  community. 


INCREASE  IN  EARNED  DOCTORATE 
DEGREES 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  while  the 
increased  number  of  earned  doctorate 
degrees  being  awarded  by  American  uni- 
versities has,  for  some  people,  created 
a  problem,  as  Eric  Wentworth  detailed 
in  the  Simday  Washington  Post,  I  be- 
lieve it  can  be  said  that  there  are  long- 
term  benefits.  Lesser-known  colleges  are 
gaining.  Industry  is  gainmg.  Government 
Is  gaining. 

For  the  country  as  a  whole,  it  is  impor- 
tant that  we  learn  to  utilize  the  talents 
and  learning  of  the  people  who  success- 
fully pursue  doctorate  degrees,  and  not 
admit  that  in  our  society  advanced  learn- 
ing can  be  overdone. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Wentworths  article  be  printed  in  the 
Recokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RECoro, 
as  follows: 

Ph.  D.  Glut  C»«atino  a  Jokjcss  US.  Ei.rr« 
(By  Ertc  Wentworth* 
"I  Just  cant  find  anything  »t  all.  com- 
plains a  bitter  young  scientist  who  won  his 
coveted  doctor  or  philo«ophy  degree  at  the 
UnlTeralty  oT  Maryland  this  past  winter  and 
has  yet  to  land  a  satisfactory  Job. 

Hi*  plight  reflects  a  dramatic  development 
In  higher  education.  The  PhX).  has  suddenly 
ceased  being  a  certain  passkey  to  professional 
and  sometimes  flnanclaJ  rewards.  The  new 
Ph.D.  recipient  thU  year  cannot  be  stire  of 
finding  any  Job  that  approaches  what  he  had 
looked  forward  to  during  those  long,  arduous 
years  of  pKwtgraduate  study. 

Black  Pb.D.  winners,  less  than  1  per  cent 
of  the  naUooal  total,  are  enjoying  strong 
demand.  Wblt«  colleges  and  universities, 
pressed  by  student  activists,  are  rushing  to 
add  black  faces  to  their  faculties.  But  this 
seems  to  be  one  of  the  few  exceptions  in  a 
generally  bleak  Job  market  sowing  disap- 
pointment, even  desperation,  among  hun- 
dreds of  America's  budding  scholar*  and 
scientists. 

The  apparent  PhJ).  surplus— the  term 
makes  some  educators  wince — Is  causing  deep 
concern  among  academic  policymakers  aa 
well. 

Inflation's  Impact  on  the  budgets  of  higher 
l-;irnlng  Institutions,  government  and  indus- 
try at  least  partly  explains  the  current 
severity  oX  the  gap  between  supply  and 
demand 

But  some  autborttlea  see  more  fundamen- 
tal factors  at  work.  "Hiey  point  out,  for  one 
thing,    that   yearly    awards   of   Ph.D.s   and 


other  earned  doctorates  have  been  mounting 
steadily  since  the  United  States  took  up  the 
Soviet  Unions  space  race  challenge.  In 
195»-9.  the  year  after  Sputnik,  earned  doc- 
torates totaled  9360. 

This  past  year,  according  to  the  best  avail- 
able estimates,  total  doctorates  passed  the 
35.000  mark.  The  expected  total  this  year 
Is  26.500  and  the  projected  figure  lor  1977  8  U 
43.900. 

A    -^Mf^.    CHANCE 

Allan  M.  Cartter.  chancellor  of  New  York 
University,  predicted  back  In  1966  that  th« 
.scarcity  of  Ph  D.  holders  to  staff  faculties  of 
r.ist-expandlng  colleges  and  universities 
would  end  by  now  as  campus  growth  rates 
slowed.  Few  agreed  at  the  time. 

But  last  month.  Cartter  could  tell  the 
American  Association  for  Higher  Education: 
•The  shortage  of  Ph  D.s  that  we  have  lived 
with  for  30  years — with  the  brief  exception  of 
J952-5 — Is  over  Barring  a  major  war.  In  most 
major  fields  of  study  we  will  never  experi- 
ence It  again." 

Cartter  estimated  that  for  the  past  decade, 
colleges  and  universities  were  hiring  at  least 
50  per  cent  of  each  year's  crop  of  new  Ph.D. 
recipients.  TUls  year,  he  continued,  the  fig- 
ure should  be  between  35  and  40  per  cent. 
'•I  doubt  It  will  ever  exceed  40  per  cent 
again,"  he  said,  "and  by  the  end  of  this 
decade  only  a  quarter  or  less  of  new  doc- 
torates will  enter  college  teaching  We  are 
witnessing  one  of  the  most  radical  change* 
In  the  condition  of  higher  education  we  have 
ever  experienced,  and  it  will  have  a  major 
Impact  on  the  whole  fabric  of  the  academic 
world." 

The  sharp  tightening  of  the  academic  Job 
market  was  dramatized  this  winter  aa 
Ph  D.  candidates  and  faculty  members  alike 
frantically  hunted  employment  at  annual 
meetings  of  the  Modern  Language  Associa- 
tion. American  Historical  Association  and 
American  Economic  Association. 

In  these  traditional  "slave  markets," 
hordes  of  Job-seekers  pursued  department 
chairmen  who  for  their  part  frequently  had 
greatly  reduced  recruiting  needs. 

At  the  MLA  convention  In  Denver,  de- 
partment chairmen  from  several  major  uni- 
versities reported  more  than  600  bids  for 
fewer  than  five  positions.  Several  chairmen 
reportedly  left  the  meeting  early  to  avoid  the 
crush.  A  caucus  of  disappointed  appllcanu 
demanded  unemployment  compensation. 

Since  then,  the  Cooperative  College  Regis- 
try, which  runs  a  placement  service  for  more 
than  300  of  the  nation's  smaller  private  col- 
leges and  universities,  has  supplied  hard 
data  on  the  supply-demanded  gap. 

According  to  the  registry's  figures  earlier 
this  month,  there  were,  for  example,  685 
PhD.  Job-seekers  in  biology  against  49  open- 
ings in  that  field. 

In  other  fields,  the  registry  totals  In- 
cluded 426  Job-seekers  In  English  against  73 
openings;  391  In  chemistry  against  31;  253 
in  political  science  against  41;  277  in  physlca 
against  14;  209  In  economics  against  41;  96 
in  French  against  37.  and  99  in  Spanish 
against  24. 

These  gaps  between  applicants  and  posl- 
Uona  were  all  substanttaUy  greater  than  two 
years  ago.  More  significant,  they  had  all 
widened  from  February  to  April  when  ordi- 
narily they  would  have  shrunk  as  openings 
were  filled. 

On  the  corporate  hiring  front,  the  Col- 
lege Placement  Council  reported  In  March 
that  business  and  Industry  offers  to  Ph.Di 
were  down  14  per  cent  from  the  year  before 
and  33  percent  from  March,  1967.  Jean  O. 
Kessler,  council  coordinator,  said  recently 
the  downturn  was  since  growing  even 
greater  with  the  aerospace,  electronics, 
chemical  and  auto  industries  in  particular 
hiring  fewer  Ph.Ds. 

As  for  the  federal  govenunent.  a  Civil 
Service  Commission  official  Informally  sur- 
veyed   10   federal   agencies   and   reported   a 


generally  "soft"  demand  for  PhJJ.  holders. 
Reasons  Included  not  only  budget  cutbacks 
but  applicants  asking  excessive  salaries  or 
having  the  wrong  qualifications. 

This  past  week,  the  American  InsUtute 
of  Physics  reported  a  "very  high"  2.5  per  cent 
of  physicists  who  earned  their  doctorates 
over  the  past  three  years  were  unemployed. 
They  added  that  more  than  30  per  cent  of 
thoee  employed  In  one  capacity  or  another 
were  sUll  looking  for  better  Jobs. 

But  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  ran 
.•»  survey  last  winter  and  came  up  with  far 
less  dramatic  results.  Of  those  receiving 
Ph  D.s  over  the  past  two  years,  the  NAS  re- 
ported, only  0  9  per  cent  were  jobless  and 
0.6  per  cent  had  Irrelevant  Jobs. 

TAKING    SECOND    BEST 

The  28-year-old  University  of  Maryland 
scientist  who  received  his  doctorate  in  Jan- 
uary In  analytical  chemistry  has  remained 
at  College  Park  for  the  time  being  as  a 
•S20-a-month  teaching  assistant.  He  declined 
to  be  quoted  by  name — "on  the  advice  of  my 
attorney"— lest  It  hurt  his  Job  prospects. 

Disillusioned  before  about  a  teaching  ca- 
reer, he  said  that  at  the  moment,  "if  I  could 
find  a  teaching  Job  I'd  take  it."  But  open- 
ings  are   even   scarcer   there,   he   added. 

At  Howard  University,  a  33-year-old  can- 
didate for  a  June  PhJ3.  in  physics  who  hap- 
pens to  be  black  seemed  far  from  worried 
about  his  Job  prospects.  He  has  yet  to 
launch  an  active  Job  hunt,  but  he  reported 
he  has  turned  down  some  Interviews  already, 
has  four  Interview  Invitations  pending  and 
has  sent  resumes  to  two  other  possible  em- 
ployers. 

At  the  same  time,  he  doubted  that  his  skin 
color  gave  him  any  special  advantage.  "As 
far  as  I'm  concerned,"  he  said,  "I'm  having 
as  bard  a  time  finding  a  proepective  em- 
ployer as  anyone.  Nobody's  beating  down 
the  door." 

Elsewhere,  however,  available  evidence 
suggests  that  black  Ph.D.  recipients  are  in- 
deed in  a  favored  position.  "Oh,  to  be  black 
and  a  PhJ).,"  one  white  educator  remarked. 

"My  goodness."  aald  Elisabeth  S.  Fisher, 
director  of  the  Cooperative  College  Regis- 
try, "we  could  place  good  Ph.D.* — black 
onea — In  almost  any  part  of  the  country 
they  want  to  go." 

If  the  evident  overall  surplus  In  new 
Ph.  D.  recipients  has  produced  job  market 
agonies  for  the  moment,  many  believe  long- 
run  results  will  be  healthy.  For  one  thing. 
It  Is  spurring  reassessment  of  doctoral 
studies  programs.  Many  critics  claim  they 
consume  too  much  time,  or  encourage  ob- 
scure research  that  111  prepares  the  candidate 
for  future  employment,  especially  in  teach- 
ing. 

CHANCE   DEMANDED 

Ph.  D.  programs  in  the  United  States  have 
evolved  a  great  deal  already  since  Yale  Uni- 
versity conferred  the  first  three  degrees  back 
m  1861.  Yale,  which  launched  doctorates  to 
retain  students  otherwise  heading  for  Ger- 
man universities,  originally  required  two 
years  postgraduate  study,  an  exam  and  a 
thesis.  Today's  doctoral  programs,  for  vari- 
ous reasons,  typically  span  at  least  twice 
that  many  years  and  entail  preparing  a 
a  lengthy  dissertation  and  other  academic 
hurdles.  But  In  the  face  of  heavy  criticism 
as  weU  as  the  disturbing  Job  picture,  re- 
formers advocaUng  shorter  time  spans  and 
alternate  doctorate  programs  geared  more 
to  teaching  are  gaining  new  support. 

Meanwhile,  job-h\inting  desperaUon  alone 
is  prompting  more  Ph.  D.  reciplenU  to  take 
positions  on  less-renowned  campuses  they 
might  otherwise  spurn.  Including  the  bur- 
geoning two-year  community  colleges  often 
m  dire  need  of  good  teachera. 

Educators  are  generally  outspoken  on  one 
point:  any  surplus  of  Ph.  D.  reolptents  today 
cannot  be  allowed  to  cause  a  redtictlon  in  fu- 
ture output. 
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As  Cartter  himself  and  Robert  L.  Farrell 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institute  told  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  of  Congress  last  year: 
•The  projections  of  doctoral  supply  indicate 
that  a  rapidly  increasing  proportion  of  the 
total  will  be  available  for  nonacademlc  forms 
of  employment— in  government.  Industry  and 
nonprofit  agencies. 

"This "  they  continued,  'can  only  be 
viewed  with  satisfaction,  as  a  mark  that  this 
nation  has  met  Its  critical  priority  needs  and 
can  now  begin  to  utilize  this  talent  In  a 
broader  array  of  challenging  Usks.  " 

Or  as  Profs.  George  E.  Owen  and  Owen  M. 
Phillips  of  Johns  Hopkins  University  put  It 
In  a  recent  article:  "To  concur  In  the  atti- 
tude that  we  have  overproduced  In  higher 
education  Is  to  admit  that  advanced  learn- 
ing Is  not  fundamental  to  our  society.  Surely, 
the  acUvltles  of  a  trained  and  Intellectual 
minority  have  had  and  will  continue  to 
have  an  enormous  positive  Influence  on  the 
nation  and  on  the  world  as  a  whole.  To  dis- 
avall  ourselves  of  this  influence  would  in 
the  long  run  prove  disastrous." 


WINE  IS  NATURAL  PRODUCT  OP 
SOIL 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  many  in 
the  Nation  last  week  observed  Earth  Day 
as  a  signal  of  their  concern  for  man's 
environment.  To  the  extent  that  this 
concern  wiU  result  in  an  improved 
ecology,  it  is  Indeed  a  worthwhile  effort, 
for  the  polluting  of  our  air  and  water  and 
the  deterioration  of  our  various  natural 
assets  can  have  serious  short-  and  long- 
range  consequences  for  all  of  us. 

But  perhaps  Earth  Day  also  can  remind 
us  of  the  blessings  that  a  fruitful  and 
abimdant  earth  can  confer  on  man.  The 
very  foods  we  eat.  the  beverages  we  con- 
sume, owe  their  existence  to  a  productive 
earth. 

Man,  throughout  civilization,  has 
sought  the  kind  of  climate  and  soil  that 
would  be  rich  in  yield  and  hospiUble  to 
family  life.  This  being  the  Passover  sea- 
son, we  may  even  note  that  when  Moses 
led  the  ancient  Hebrews  out  of  Egypt,  he 
sent  scouts  into  Canaan  who  reported 
back  that  the  land  "flowed  with  milk  and 
honey"— a  phrase  that  through  thou- 
sands of  years  has  come  to  symbolize  the 
ideal  in  environment. 

Among  the  fruits  of  the  earth  which 
we  have  come  to  enjoy— and  which  has 
been  known  to  man  for  some  6,000  years 
or  more — is  wine. 

Wine  is  naturally  fermented  from 
grapes  and  is  celebrated  in  the  Bible  and 
in  ancient  legend.  One  of  the  first  things 
that  Noah  did  after  leaving  the  Ark  was 
to  plant  a  vineyard. 

And  so  down  through  the  ages,  wine 
has  been  associated  with  the  best  that 
God's  earth  has  to  offer  mankind. 

For  as  Ecclesiaticus  XXXI  reminds  us: 

Wine  drunken  with  moderation  Is  the  Joy 
of  the  soul  and  the  heart. 

Last  Wednesday  in  Washington,  the 
California  congressional  delegation  was 
hosted  at  a  reception  for  officials  in  this 
city  at  which  the  many  wonderful  wines 
of  California  were  tasted. 

I  can  think  of  no  more  appropriate  day 
that  this  annual  reception  was  held  than 
on  Earth  Day. 

For  wine  is  of  the  earth — and  a  re- 
minder to  all  that  to  have  good  wine  we 
must  keep  the  earth  productive  and  alive. 


Wine  symbolically  represents  the  best 
that  a  generous  God  can  bequeath  to 
man.  It  is  a  reminder  that  a  happy  and 
joyful  life  for  present  ar /i  futme  genera- 
tions requires  of  man  an  active  commit- 
ment to  the  land. 

In  President  Nixon's  words,  we  share 
an  urgent  common  goal — 

The  rescue  of  our  national  habitat  as  a 
place  both  habitable  and  hospitable  to  man. 

So  perhaps  a  simple  glass  of  wine  can 
continually  remind  us  that  our  future  lies 
in  the  soil;  and  that  feood  grapes,  and 
good  wine,  serve  to  point  out  that  the 
land  will  serve  us  well,  if  we  wiU  only  let 
it  do  so.        

ASSISTANT  DOCTORS 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  fine  article 
on  the  subject  of  assisUnt  doctors,  pub- 
lished in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of 
April  23,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  need  for  more  doctors  is  apparent 
to  all  of  us.  and  assistant  doctors  have 
proved  to  be  a  successful  way  of  filling 
the  widening  gap  between  patient  and 
doctor. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Rx  roR  MDs:  Many  Physicians  Hire  "Assist- 
ant Doctors"  To  Help  Ease  Burden 
(By  Richard  D.  James) 
Plymouth,  N.C— Dr.  Alban  Paplneau  and 
his  partner  were  ready  to  give  up.  Faced  with 
the  unexpected  death  of  the  third  partner 
in   their   medical   practice,   coupled   with   a 
growing   load   of   patients,   the   two   general 
practitioners    were    considering   closing    the 
office  they  opened  30  years  ago  In  this  town 
of  7.500. 

As  the  only  doctors  In  town,  they  worked 
70  to  80  hours  a  week,  sometimes  seeing  140 
patients  a  day.  Days  off  and  vacations  were 
out  of  the  quesUon.  They  were  forced  to  give 
up  attending  medical  meetings  and  to  resign 
from  most  civic  activities.  "We  were  both 
getting  up  in  years  and  wanted  to  start  slow- 
ing down;  instead,  we  had  to  speed  up,"  says 
Dr.  E.  W.  Ferguson,  the  "junior"  partner, 
now  58.  Dr.  Paplneau  is  65. 

That  was  two  years  ago.  The  doctors  are 
still  in  business  today,  but  the  pressures  on 
them  have  eased  considerably.  They  solved 
their  problem  by  hiring  an  "assistant  doc- 
tor"— a  new  breed  of  professional  who  Is  uni- 
versity-trained to  handle  the  hundreds  of 
workaday  medical  tasks  that  eat  up  doctors' 
time.  Now  the  two  physicians  take  a  day  off 
each  week,  and  their  working  hours  have  de- 
clined to  50  or  60  a  week.  Dr.  Paplneau  even 
has  time  to  attend  a  weekly  postgraduate 
medical  course. 

MORE  than  a   NITRSE 

Use  of  helpers  in  doctors'  offices  isn't 
new,  of  covirse.  For  years  phjrslclans  have 
relied  on  their  nurses  to  give  Injections,  take 
blood  pressures,  temperatures  and  the  like. 
But  that's  pretty  much  the  extent  of  their 
"doctoring."  By  comparison,  an  assistant  doc- 
tor's duties  are  more  advanced.  He  helps  an 
MD  figure  out  what's  wrong  with  a  patient 
and  treat  him.  He  gives  physical  examina- 
tions, sews  up  cuts  and  makes  hospital 
rounds   and   house  calls. 

There  are  only  aboutf  400  assistant  doctors, 
or  physicians'  assistants,  as  they're  fre- 
quently called,  but  that  compares  with  none 
five  years  ago.  The  ranks  are  expected  to  ex- 
pand rapidly  as  the  number  of  training  pro- 
grams Increases.  Currently,  there  are  about 
30  such  programs  with  400  students  enrolled. 


and  it's  estimated  at  least  20  more  programs 
are  being  planned. 

All  of  this  comes  at  a  time  when  the  de- 
mand for  doctors  outstrips  the  supply.  This 
perhaps  is  one  reason  the  assistant  doctors 
have  the  blessing  of  the  American  Medical 
Association,  which  usually  vigorously  opposes 
letting  nondoctors  perform  medical  duties. 
MAJOR  source:  the  militart 

"Physicians'  assistants  can  relieve  doctors 
of  much  back-breaking  routine  so  they  can 
treat  more  people  and  zero  In  on  the  difficult 
cases,"  says  Tom  Zimmerman,  director  of  the 
AMA's  health  manpower  department. 
"They're  particularly  valuable  In  small  towns 
and  suburbs  where  the  doctor  shortage  is 
acute." 

The  biggest  source  of  assistance  is  the  30.- 

000  or  so  military  medical  corpsmen  dis- 
charged each  year.  Many  want  to  capitalize 
on  the  medical  training  received  In  the  serv- 
ice, but  often  they  are  married  and  have 
children  and  can't  afford  medical  school. 
Also,  most  are  In  their  mld-208  or  older  and 
don't  want  to  spend  seven  or  eight  years 
becoming  a -doctor. 

One  such  assistant  is  Stephen  L.  Joyner, 
a  27-year-old  former  Air  Force  corpsman  who 
works  with  Dr.  Elliott  Dixon,  a  general  prac- 
titioner in  Ayden,  N.C,  a  town  of  4.000. 
"I  feel  this  Job  is  something  I  can  spend  my 
entire  life  at,"  he  says.  "I'm  as  happy  as  if 

1  bad  become  a  doctor  and  were  practicing 
medicine."  Mr.  Joyner,  who  has  been  on  the 
Job  seven  months,  earns  $10,000  a  year,  about 
average  for  an  assistant  doctor  and  consider- 
ably more  than  the  »6,000  going  rate  for 
registered  nurses  in  the  area. 

Training  programs  for  assistants  vary,  and 
there's  no  agreement  on  the  best  format.  At 
Duke  University,  students  attend  classes  In 
subjects  such  as  anatomy,  biology  and  chem- 
istry for  nine  months  and  then  spend  15 
months  at  Duke  Hospital,  much  as  interns 
do,  caring  for  patients  under  the  tutelage  of 
doctors  on  the  medical  school  staff.  At  the 
University  of  Washmgton,  students  spend 
three  months  in  the  classroom  and  12 
months  with  a  general  practitioner  In  private 
practice  who  continues  the  training. 

LESS    time    in    waiting    ROOM 

Use  of  assistants  benefits  patients  in  many 
ways.  It  means  less  time  spent  in  waiting 
rooms,  for  example.  "My  patients  have  to 
wait  only  about  30  minutes  now  compared  to 
at  least  two  hours  before,"  says  Dr.  Kenneth 
Pershall,  a  general  practitioner  In  Othello, 
Wash.,  who  has  used  an  assistant  for  seven 
months. 

It  also  permits  quicker  treatment  In  emer- 
gencies. Not  long  ago  a  70-year-old  woman, 
thought  to  be  having  a  heart  attack,  was 
brought  to  Dr.  Dixon's  office  In  Ayden.  Dr. 
Dixon  was  out,  but  Mr.  Joyner  was  on  hand. 
He  examined  her  and  ordered  preliminary 
laboratory  tests  and  an  electrocardiogram. 
By  the  time  Dr.  Dixon  arrived,  the  results 
were  available  for  him  to  study,  saving  vital 
time. 

Not  all  patients  like  the  Idea  of  being 
treated  by  a  physician's  assistant,  however. 
"I  figure  I  probably  lost  a  dozen  or  so  pa- 
Uenu  after  my  assUtant  arrived  last  Octo- 
ber," says  Dr.  Doyle  Hill,  a  general  practi- 
tioner in  Bay  City.  Bilch.  Thoee  who  balk 
harbor  sentiments  similar  to  those  of  Dr. 
George  Burch,  professor  of  medicine  at  Tu- 
lane  University  medical  school.  Says  Dr. 
Burch :  "When  I'm  sick  I  don't  want  any  as- 
sistant taking  care  of  me.  I  want  a  fully 
trained  doctor."  Other  physicians  quesUon 
whether  assistant  doctors  performing  physi- 
cal examinations  can  notice  the  early  hints 
of  disease  that  a  doctor  Is  trained  to  detect. 

But  most  patients  don't  object.  "We  find 
that  many  patients,  realizing  the  doctor  Is 
extremely  busy,  will  ask  to  see  the  assistant 
Instead,  If  It's  something  minor,'  says  Mrs. 
Alice  Jenkins,  the  receptionist  for  Dr.  Dixon. 
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Comments  one  patient:  "IX  they  (the  assist- 
ants) are  good  enough  to  take  care  at  my  son 
In  Vietnam  they're  good  enough  to  take  care 
of  me. "  ^ 

Most  assistants  say  patlenu  start  calling 
Ciem  ■doc"  or  "doctor"  before  'Ong.  which, 
doctors  say.  Indicates  a  patient's  trust  in  the 
assistant. 

A    BVSY     DAT 

The  assistants  work  hard  Craig  Bruno,  the 
assistant  here  in  Plymouth,  met  Dr.  Fergu- 
son at  the  local  hospital  at  7  am.  on  a  recent 
day  The  two  of  them  spent  two  hours  check- 
ing the  progress  of  the  IS  patients  in  the 
hospital.  By  9:30  am.  they  were  In  the  olHce. 
starting  on  the  days  schedule  of  50  appoint- 
ments. 

In  his  white  coat  and  with  a  stethoscope 
around  his  neck.  Mr.  Bruno  is  indistinguish- 
able from  a  real  doctor.  But  Dr.  Ferguson. 
like  other  physicians  who  employ  assistants, 
makes  it  a  point  to  explain  to  patients  how 
Mr.  Bruno's  duties  difter  from  his  own. 
"When  I  first  Introduce  Craig  I  explain  that 
he  la  not  a  doctor,  that  he  is  here  to  assist 
me.  ■  says  Dr.  Ferguson.  (In  Ayden.  Dr.  Dixon 
and  his  assistant  wear  name  tags.  Steve 
Joyner  is  identified  as  Mr.  Joyner;  the  'doc- 
vor"  title  is  reserved  for  Dr.  Dixon.) 

Mr.  Bruno  sees  a  patient  &rst.  listening  to 
Ills  complaint,  questioning  him  about  symp- 
toms, making  h  physical  check  and  ordering 
lab  tests,  if  he  thinks  they're  needed.  He 
writes  his  findings  and  tentative  diagnosis  on 
the  patient  while  Mr.  Bruno  moves  on  to  the 
next  examining  room. 

"From  Craig's  findings  I  can  rule  out  many 
things  immediately  and  spend  my  time  con- 
centrating on  the  uouble."  says  Dr  Ferguson. 

Mr.  Bruno  handles  most  emergencies  dur- 
ing the  day,  helping  keep  the  doctor  on 
schedule  with  appointments.  A  nine-year-old 
boy  Is  brought  in  with  a  deep  arm  gash  sus- 
tained in  a  fall  at  school.  Dr.  Ferguson  pops 
into  the  room  for  a  quick  look  at  it.  as  he 
usually  does  in  these  cases,  but  he  doesn't 
have  to  take  IS  minutes  sewing  it  up;  Mr. 
Bruno  does  that. 

Around  5  pjn.  Mr.  Bruno  makes  a  second 
round  of  patients  at  the  hospital,  a  chore 
formerly  handled  by  one  of  the  doctors,  lie 
telephones  his  findings  to  Dr.  Ferguson.  Two 
or  three  times  a  week  he  Is  called  to  the 
hospital  at  night  to  handle  emergencies  such 
as  lacerations  or  bums.  In  serious  cases,  he 
calls  for  a  doctor. 

How  far  assistant  doctors  can  legally  go  In 
treating  patients  under  state  medical  prac- 
tice laws  Is  still  an  open  question.  The  as- 
sistants are  taught  in  school  and  on  the  Job 
that  they  can't  make  a  final  diagnosis,  nor 
can  they  prescribe  drugs  or  handle  such  com- 
plicated Jobs  as  surgery,  for  this  clearly  would 
constitute  illegal  practice  of  medicine. 

Medical  groups  In  a  number  of  states  are 
exploring  ways  of  defining  the  legal  bounda- 
ries. One  possibility  Is  for  the  states  to  li- 
cense assistant  doctors,  much  as  they  now 
license  doctors.  Another  alternative  Is  legis- 
lation similar  to  that  enacted  a  few  years  ago 
by  Oklahoma^which  allows  the  assistants  to 
perform  certMn  duties  under  a  doctors  su- 
pervision. So  far  no  suits  have  been  filed 
against  any  assistants,  according  to  the 
American  Medical  Association. 

In  the  meantime,  many  Insurance  compa- 
nies have  moved  to  bolster  the  movement  by 
agreeing  to  sell  liability  coverage  to  aasist- 
anu  at  about  half  the  rate  paid  by  doctors. 
The  companies  also  have  agreed  to  cover  the 
doctors  against  negligent  acts  of  their 
assistants. 


GOVERNMENT  SELLING  OP 
MAILING  LISTS 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  an  inter- 
esting story  published  in  the  Business 
and  Finance  s^tion  of  this  morning's 
■Washington  Post  raises  some  questions 
which  should  be  answered. 


The  story  concerns  the  Government's 
practice  of  selling  various  mailing  lists 
to  interested  parties — usually  commer- 
cial businesses. 

According  to  the  story,  these  mailing 
lists  are  compiled  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment from  information  gathered  as 
a  part  of  normal  operating  procedures. 
The  lists  are  sold  to  firms  interested  in 
mass  mailings  of  advertisements  or  re- 
lated business  material. 

The  practice  is  not  new.  It  may  not  be 
bad.  But  it  does  raise  two  questions,  one 
concerning  ethics  and  one  concerning 
economics. 

First,  it  raises  the  question  of  whether 
the  citizen's  right  to  privacy  is  being  in- 
fringed by  the  Government's  collabora- 
tion in  putting  out  lists  which  bring 
unsolicited  mail  pouring  into  all  our  mail 
boxes. 

Second,  it  raises  the  question  of 
whether  this  practice  might  involve  un- 
warranted Government  subsidization  of 
the  private  business  engaging  in  the 
mailing. 

The  Post  story  does  not  explore  the 
question  of  how  much  the  Government 
charges  for  the  mailing  lists  it  sells.  The 
story  does  say  that  the  charges  are  not 
intended  to  generate  a  profit  for  the 
Government.  Rather,  they  are  only  in- 
tended to  cover  the  cost  of  labor  and 
materials  used  in  putting  the  lists  to- 
gether. 

This  raises  two  more  questions.  First, 
if  the  Government  is  going  to  engage  in 
this  business,  why  should  it  not  make 
a  profit,  especially  since  the  companies 
that  receive  the  mailing  lists  are  aiming 
to  profiv  from  them? 

Second,  if  the  Government  does  not 
make  a  profit  from  providing  the  mailing 
lists,  and  if  the  lists  are  used  by  busi- 
nesses engaging  in  third-class  mailings 
that  are  less  expensive  to  the  mailers 
than  they  are  to  the  Government  that 
handles  the  mail,  then  the  Government 
is  in  the  position  of  sulwidizing  the  busi- 
nesses twice  over. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  these  ques- 
tions will  be  answered  by  those  in  a 
position  to  know  the  full  story.  To  en- 
courage interest  in  this  matter,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Post  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recohd. 
as  follows : 

Uncle  Sam   Puts  Many   Citizens  on  Junk 

Mailing  Lists 

(By  Jan  Nugent  Pearce) 

If  you  have  ever  wondered  Just  where  the 
deluge  of  Junk  mall  you  receive  every  week 
originates,  you  are  probably  overlooking  one 
likely  source. 

Uncle  Sam. 

Unknown  to  many  citizens,  government 
agencies  have  been  engaged  for  some  time 
in  the  practice  of  selling  mailing  lists  to  any- 
one who  can  pay  for  them. 

Naturally,  most  of  the  purchases  are  com- 
panies that  will  use  the  names  for  direct  mall 
advertising. 

The  Federal  Aviation  Administration,  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission,  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  and  the  Post  Ofllce 
Department  are  usually  cited  as  the  most 
active  sellers. 

Recently.  Capitol  HIU  legislators  have 
criticized  the  practice  as  a  government  as- 
sisted Invasion  of  the  privacy  of  millions  of 
Americans. 


Rep.  J.  Edward  Burke  (R.  Fla.)  recently 
Introduced  legislation  to  ban  all  federal 
agencies  from  selling  mailing  lists.  Rep. 
Frank  Horton  (R.  N.Y.),  after  a  confronta- 
tion with  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  on 
the  Issue,  will  soon  Introduce  bis  own  bill  to 
limit  these  sales. 

And  at  the  weekend  Sen.  Jacob  Javlts  (R- 
N.Y.  I  a-sked  President  Nixon  to  Issue  an  ex- 
ecutive order  to  halt  the  practice. 

In  n  letter  to  the  President,  Javlts  sug- 
gested that  names  gathered  for  agencies'  In- 
ternal purposes  should  not  be  offered  in 
mailing  lists  to  be  used  for  selling 
merchandise. 

There  is  presently  no  governmentwlde 
policy.  Some  agencies  provide  the  data  rou- 
tinely and  others  do  not.  All,  interestingly 
enough,  cite  the  same  statute,  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act.  as  the  basis  for  their 
position. 

Sen.  Javlts  and  Rep.  Horton  contend  that 
law  should  not  be  used  to  sanction  a  prac- 
tice that  amounts  to  an  Invasion  of  pri- 
vacy for  the  purpose  of  aiding  direct  mall 
advertising. 

Here  are  some  examples  of  Information 
available  from  various  government  agencies: 
The  Federal  Communications  Commission 
retains  another  organization  to  fulfill  re- 
quests for  Information  from  Its  large  data 
bank.  Among  the  data  routinely  offered  are 
the  names  and  addresses  of  thousands  of 
ham  radio  licensees  at  a  cost  of  tSS  per  com- 
puter tape.  FCC  says  It  has  no  Idea  how  many 
of  these  have  been  sold,  since  all  requests 
are  handled  by  the  contracting  firm. 

The  Federal  Aviation  AdmlnlsUatlon  offers 
a  list  of  names  and  addresses  of  about  680,000 
licensed  pilots  at  WTB  for  the  computer 
printout  or  $40  for  each  of  the  five  com- 
puter tape  reels.  During  fiscal  1969,  FAA  re- 
ceived $4,500  from  these  sales.  Among  the 
purchasers  were  several  aircraft  companies. 
Eastman  Kodak,  Redbook  Co.,  the  Board  of 
Tax  Assessors  In  Albany,  N.Y.  and  the  Los 
Angeles  Times-Mirror. 

The  Post  Office  Department  here  contends 
It  sells  no  mailing  llsu.  It  routinely  provides 
two  services  for  direct  mailing  firms:  an  ad- 
dress correction  service  at  6  cents  per  name, 
and  a  free  "sequencing"  service  to  arrange 
large  third-class  mailings  In  correct  order  for 
Its  carrier  routes. 

The  Post  Office  Department  also  fills  re- 
quests at  tl  each,  for  the  new  address  of  any 
person  who  has  filed  a  change  of  address  form 
with  his  local  post  office. 

Capitol  HIU  critics  contend  that  some  of 
the  33.000  subcontracting  stations  make  lists 
of  delivery  routes  available  to  mailers.  A  Post 
Office  spokesman  here  said  this  was  a  pos- 
sibility, but  contended  "it  la  not  a  general 
practice." 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  unUl  re- 
cently sold  a  list  of  140.000  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  licensed  gun  dealers  and  collectors 
for  about  $140.  The  agency  deleted  the  names 
of  Individual  collectors  (after  making  42 
sales)  and  after  receiving  a  barrage  of  crit- 
icism from  Capitol  HIU.  Among  the  pur- 
chasers were  numerous  sporting  goods  com- 
panies and  a  group  called  Citizens  Against 
Tydlngs.  (Sen.  Joseph  Tydlngs  has  supported 
stringent  gun  control  legislation.) 

The  US.  Coast  Guard  provides  boat  regis- 
trations for  New  Hampshire,  Washington, 
Alaska,  the  District  of  Columbia  and  Guam. 
Rep.  Horton '8  Interest  stems  from  a  con- 
stituent's complaint  that  he  had  received 
sales  solicitations  from  firearms'  companies 
after  registering  with  IRS. 

The  New  'york  Congressman  noted  that  the 
sale  of  60  IRS  Usts  could  produce  8.6  million 
pieces  of  bulk  mall  If  each  of  the  licensees 
were  solicited. 

Several  agencies  routinely  ofTer  names  and 
addresses  of  companies  they  regulate  or  Issue 
contracts  to.  But  authorities  tend  to  believe 
the  invasion  of  privacy  factor  Is  minimal 
here. 
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Some  departments,  such  as  Commerce  and 
Defense,  flatly  refuse  to  provide  any  names 
and  addresses  of  individuals  from  their  files. 

All  of  the  agencies  that  engage  in  the  prac- 
tice emphasize  that  their  charges  are  not 
"sales"  as  such,  but  fees  to  cover  their  labor 
and  materials'  costs. 

Probably  the  most  producUve  government 
originators  of  unsoliclUd  mail  are  the  60 
stale  motor  vehicle  departmentt,  all  of  which 
routinely  pick  up  some  revenue  by  selling 
their  Ust  of  motor  vehicle  owner  registrations. 
Since  these  sales  are  governed  by  state  law, 
the  procedures  vary. 

Congressman  Burke  puts  the  federal  Issue 
this  way: 

"When  a  citizen  must  provide  information 
to  his  government  he  should  not,  as  a  re- 
sult, subject  himself  to  harassment  and  so- 
liclUUon  by  private  concerns  using  this  gov- 
ernment-collected data." 


CRISIS  IN  CAMBODIA 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  crisis 
in  Cambodia  presents  a  real  and  present 
danger  to  American  forces  in  Vietnam. 
That  fact  alone  should  cause  this  Na- 
tion to  consider  seriously  the  effects  of  a 
Cambodian  collapse  and  not  shut  our 
ears  to  the  requests  emanating  from 
Phnom  Penh  for  assistance  in  the  form 
of  supplies  essential  to  the  effort  to  turn 
back  North  Vietnamese  troops. 

In  their  Friday  column,  published  in 
the  Washington  Post,  columnists  Row- 
Ismd  Evans  and  Robert  Novak  detailed 
the  threat,  the  opportunity,  and  the  so 
far  frozen  attitude.  They  observed  that 
Western  diplomats  In  Phnom  Penh  are 
dumbfounded  by  the  U.S.  paralysis  in 
view  of  the  critical  importance  of  Cam- 
bodia to  the  outcome  of  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  col- 
umn be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  POLICMS  IN  Cambodia  Cbisis  Work  to 
Deteiment   of  Own  Iktekests 


(By  RowUnd  Evans  and  Robert  Novak) 
Phnom  Penh,  Cambodia. — The  new  toola- 
tionlsm  m  Washington  has  frozen  the  U.S. 
into  a  bystander's  role  In  the  Cambodian 
crisis  even  though  its  outcome  will  pro- 
foundly affect  the  Vietnam  war. 

The  U.S.  presence  In  Phnom  Penh  per- 
fectly fits  the  "Little  America"  concept  m 
foreign  affairs  advocated  by  influential  U.S. 
senators.  The  entire  embassy  staff  consisted 
of  two  Foreign  Service  officers  (sharing  the 
same  office)  and  an  overworked  air  attache 
until  the  recent  arrival  of  a  temporary  press 
attache. 

This  skeleton  crew  makes  no  attempt  to 
exert  Influence,  not  even  Intervening  against 
Cambodian  massacres  of  Vietnamese  civilians 
which  have  so  hurt  Cambodia's  cause  inter- 
nationally. For  the  flrst  month  of  the  crisis 
the  U.S.  was  Immobilized  even  after  the  new 
anti-Communist  government's  desperate  ap- 
peal for  military  aid. 

This  carefully  carved  low  profile  becomes  a 
study  In  absvirdlty  considering  how  a  little 
effort  In  Cambodia  by  the  U.S.  could  Improve 
its  vast  undertaking  In  Vietnam.  Nor  would 
this  constitute  a  fresh  foreign  adventure.  In 
truth,  concurrent  North  Vietnamese  Inva- 
sions of  South  Vietnam,  Laos  and  Cambodia 
are  Interlocking  parts  of  a  single  Indochlnese 
war. 

With  Communist  forces  In  South  Vietnam 
pushed  back  toward  the  uninhabited  Iron- 
tiers,  the  use  of  Cambodia's  bcjrder  regions  as 
sanctuary,  supply  base,  and  Jumplng-off 
spot  for  attacks  has  become  vital.  Thus,  when 
Gen.  Lon  Nol's  government  deposed  Prince 
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Norodom  Sihanouk  March  18  and  ordered 
Communist  troops  to  leave  the  country,  a 
golden  opportunity  beckoned  to  radically 
change  the  Vietnam  war. 

In  fact,  since  March  18  Cambodia  has  be- 
come considerably  less  hospitable  for  the 
30,000  to  40,000  Communist  troops  here. 
Some  are  tied  down  securing  their  rear 
against  the  Cambodians,  enabling  South 
Vietnamese  troops  to  make  lightning  raids 
against  the  Communists  In  and  out  of  Cam- 
bodian territory. 

Most  Important  is  the  potential  drying-up 
of  Cambodia  as  a  Communist  supply  base. 
The  Lon  Nol  government  appears  to  have 
.substantially  reduced  arms,  ammunition,  and 
medical  supplies  flowing  across  Cambodia 
and  is  trying  to  deprive  Communist  troops 
of  their  vital  rice  supply.  We  observed  truck 
after  truck  filled  with  rice  on  their  way  to 
Phnom  Penh  from  border  provinces  where 
North  Vietnamese  troops  are  advancing. 

In  the  opinion  of  some  Cambodian  offi- 
cials and  Western  diplomats  here,  this  Com- 
munist advance  is  Intended  not  so  much  to 
conquer  Cambodia  as  to  pin  down  a  rice 
supply.  The  rapid  Communist  push  north- 
west toward  Kompongcham  Is  surely  aimed 
at  pre-empting  rice. 

Considering  the  overwhelming  military 
superiority  we  described  in  an  earlier  report, 
the  North  Vietnamese  can  push  Cambodian 
forces  far  enough  back  to  re-establish  a  safe 
sanctuary  and.  If  they  choose,  perhaps  even 
force  out  the  Lon  Nol  government.  The  golden 
opportunity,  which  so  excited  U.S.  mUltary 
headquarters  In  Saigon  March  18,  will  then 
have  been  lost. 

To  prevent  this,  the  Cambodian  army  needs 
immediate  help  and  lots  of  it.  Artillery  pieces 
and  shells,  trucks  and  radios  are  In  desper- 
ately short  supply.  The  Cambodians  have 
only  12  fiyable  planes.  The  government  will 
have  trouble  meeUng  the  payroll  of  a  40,000- 
man  mUltary  establishment,  which  Includes 
10,000  recruits.  If  fitting  accelerates,  the 
army  will  soon  exhaust  ammunition  for  Its 
basic  Infantry  weapon,  the  Soviet  AK-47 
rifle. 

But  thanks  to  Sihanouk's  madcap  diplo- 
macy, Cambodia  Is  without  allies  and,  partly 
becavise  of  the  deplorable  massacres  of  Viet- 
namese clvUUns,  without  much  international 
sympathy. 

France  has  ordered  Ite  mlUtary  mission 
here  to  stay  away  from  the  Cambodian  army 
(though  some  brave  French  officers  are  dis- 
obeying orders  and  helping  their  hard- 
pressed  friends).  The  Indian  embassy  In- 
sUts,  contrary  to  fact,  that  this  is  a  Cam- 
bodian civU  war  and  not  a  North  Vietnamese 
invasion.  The  British  embassy  Is  so  blase  that 
It  was  unaware  of  Lon  Nol's  flrst  blanket 
request  for  aid  until  late  the  next  day.  Then, 
three  days  ago,  Lon  Nol  repeated  and  refined 
that  request  for  assistance  In  a  special  and 
highly  personal  letter  to  President  Nlxon. 

Although  Indonesia  has  offered  help,  the 
truth  Is  that  effective  mUltary  assistance 
for  the  Cambodians  will  have  to  come  from 
the  U.S.  The  Lon  Nol  government  Is  not  re- 
questing US.  military  advisers  (sorely  needed 
though  they  are  by  the  untrained  Cambodian 
army)  but  pleads  for  hardware. 

Those  Western  diplomats  here  who  appre- 
ciate Cambodia's  critical  Importance  to  the 
Vietnam  war  are  dumbfounded  by  the  U.S. 
paralysU.  "The  speed  with  which  your  gov- 
ernment acts  may  decide  whether  Lon  Nol 
survives,"  one  such  diplomat  told  us.  A  dec- 
ade ago  action  from  Washington  would 
have  come  with  lightning  speed.  No  action  at 
aU  this  past  month  Is  the  "Little  America" 
foreign  policy  working  to  the  detriment  of 
the  United  States's  own  interests. 


SENATOR  PERCY— A  GOOD  SOLDIER 
AND  A  GOOD  REPUBLICAN 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
interested  in  a  recent  editorial  in  an  Illi- 


nois newspaper  which  referred  to  the 
January  16  issue  of  the  Congressional 
Quarterly.  This  Issue  of  Congressional 
Quarterly  showed  each  Senator's  and 
Representative's  record  of  support  for 
President  Nixon's  legislative  program, 
and  I  was  pleased  with  my  own  high 
rating.  At  the  same  time,  I  noted  the  high 
rating  achieved  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy),  who  was 
listed  as  first  among  the  entire  Illinois 
congressional  delegation  in  his  support 
for  President  Nixon's  programs. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  from  the  Bloom- 
ington  Daily  Pantagiaph  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  because  it  reflects  accuiately 
and  forthrirhtly  the  record  of  Senator 
Percy  as  I  have  observed  it.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  on  which  I  serve  as  a 
ranking  minority  member.  I  have  ob- 
served him,  therefore,  at  close  range  ever 
since  he  came  to  the  Senate.  He  is  a 
humanist  in  his  approach  to  the  Nation's 
social  problems,  as  was  evidenced  by  his 
unique  homeownership  legislation.  In 
monetary  matters  he  is  a  fiscal  conserva- 
tive. There  are  many  examples:  his  lead- 
ership in  having  the  nations  of  NATO 
assume  greater  financial  burdens  for 
American  troops  on  their  soil;  his  vote 
against  an  Irresponsible  tax  reform  bill; 
his  vote  In  support  of  the  President 
against  the  first  HEW  appropriation  bill; 
his  consistent  support  of  a  balanced 
budget:  sound  money;  and  an  inde- 
pendent Federal  Reserve  Cystem,  just  to 
mention  a  few. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  judgment  the 
people  of  Illinois,  and  especially  the  Re- 
publicans, have  reason  to  be  very  proud 
of  their  senior  Senator,  Charles  H. 
Percy,  a  good  soldier  and  a  good  Re- 
publican. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Senator     Pebct     GOP     Maverick?     Voitoc 
Record  Answers  "No" 
(Note. — The  Issue:  Just  how  "good"  a  Re- 
publican Is  Sen.  Charles  Percy?) 

Although  Senator  Percy  has  heard  grum- 
blings from  the  more  conservative  among 
lUlnols'  grassroote  Republicans,  there  Is  ev- 
ery reason  to  think  he  has  strengthened  him- 
self poUtlcaUy  In  the  state. 

On  one  prominent  Issue — President  Nixon's 
search  for  an  associate  Justice  of  the  VS. 
Supreme  Cour^-Mr.  Percy's  departure  fr<Hn 
the  Administration  has  been  clear  and  force- 
ful. It  Is  on  this  Issue  that  some  Illinois 
Republicans  condemn  the  senior  senator. 

Among  independente  and  the  more  Uberal 
wing  of  the  party,  Mr.  Percy  probably  has 
gained  points.  Those  covetous  of  a  Senate 
seat.  Attorney  General  WUllam  Scott  and  re- 
cent Senate  primary  candidate  WUllam 
Bentscbler,  would  have  no  easy  time  In  a 
primary  come  1972. 

One  of  the  reasons  Is  that,  statistically, 
Mr.  Percy  can  easily  defend  himself  as  a 
Nixon  administration  supporter  when  com- 
pared with  other  Senate  Republicans. 

Mr.  Percy's  pro-Nixon  admlnistraUon  vot- 
ing record  In  1969 — the  last  session  for  which 
up-to-date  statistics  are  available— Is  better 
than  that  of  GOP  House  Wlilp  LesUe  Arends, 
a  mi^n  who  to  many  is  Mr.  RepubUcan  him- 
self. 

Congrewlonal  Quarterly,  a  highly-regarded 
lotimal  of  congressional  aeUvlty,  Identified 
72  Senate  roU-call  votes  that  presented  a 
clear-cut  test  of  support  for  President  NUon'i 
views  In  1969. 
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Senator  Percy  supported  the  Nixon  posi- 
tion 71  per  cent  of  the  time  and  opposed  it 
18  per  cent  of  the  time.  (Failure  to  vote  on 
an  Issue  subtr»ct«  from  both  support  and 
opFKJsition  score  I 

Over-all,  Mr.  Percy  gave  Mr.  Nixon  some- 
what more  support  than  the  average  of  GOP 
senators.  Sen.  Mark  Hatfield  of  Oregon,  for 
example,  voted  against  Mr.  Nixon  44  per 
cent  of  the  time  in  the  "Iceyvote'  area.  The 
most  loyal  Republican  was  Senator  Bennett 
of  Utah  who  was  with  the  President  s  pool- 
tion  88  per  cent  of  the  time. 

Senator  Percy  does  well.  In  a  state  which 
has  a  plurality  of  Democratic  primary  voters 
and  a  large  black  population,  to  heed  the 
voice  of  the  voter,  not  the  ultra-conservative 
wing  of  the  ofDcial  party. 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  the  electorate  of 
Illinois  is  wildly  liberal  A  United  States 
senator  cannot,  however,  occupy  either  fringe 
In  this  state. 

We  think  that  the  state  as'ics  that  both 
Mr.  Percy  and  Mr.  Smith  exercise  Judgment 
consistent  with  the  best  interests  of  the 
nation  and  their  consciences.  That  comes 
first.  Party  consistency  (In  relation  to  the 
Administration  in  power  i  comes  second — or 
should. 

Still.  Mr.  Percy  is  elected  as  a  Republican 
and  should  be  expected  by  that  party  voters 
to  act  like  one  most  of  the  time  And  so  he 
bas. 

Mr.  Percy  is  one  of  the  "new""  Republicans, 
of  course,  but  that  also  means  he  is  one  of 
the  electable  Republicans  in  a  doubtful  state. 
A  fair  Judgment  is  that  Senator  Percy  has 
attempted,  at  least,  to  serve  his  party,  his 
conscience  and  the  broad  interests  of  Illinois. 


QUEEN  ISABELLA  DAY 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  last 
Wednesday,  Earth  Day.  also  marked  the 
519th  birthday  of  the  Spanish  Queen  re- 
s[X)nsible  for  America  s  discovery,  Queen 
Isabella. 

On  behalf  of  the  National  Conunittee 
for  Queen  Isabella  Day  and  the  many 
American  cities  that  individually  cele- 
brated the  event.  I  should  like  to  place  in 
the  Rkcord  a  special  proclamation  issued 
by  the  mayor  of  Berkeley,  dedicating  this 
event  and  honoring  this  great  queen, 
who  is  so  much  a  part  of  the  Spanish- 
American  heritage. 

Several  other  California  cities,  includ- 
ing Fresno.  Long  Beach.  Oakland,  and 
Sacramento,  issued  similar  proclama- 
tions recognizing  this  Spanish-American 
anniversary. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
Berkeley  proclamation  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  pnxla- 
mation  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Proclamation  .'   Qveen  Isabella  Dat. 
Aran.  23,   1970 

Whereas,  April  33.  1970  marks  the  51 9th 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Queen  Isabella, 
dynamic  CastUllan  queen,  who  through  her 
faith  and  confidence  In  Christopher  Colum- 
bus, gave  the  civilized  world  a  new  dimen- 
sion:  and 

Whereas.  Queen  Isabella,  wife  of  Ferdi- 
nand of  Aragon.  by  her  support  of  Columbus 
in  his  plans  for  exploration,  earned  for  her- 
self a  unique  place  In  the  history  of  Western 
civilization:  and 

Whereas,  The  qualities  of  confidence  In 
the  future,  spirit  of  adventure  with  a  pur- 
pose and  •acrlflce  in  the  cause  of  human 
progress  exhibited  by  Queen  Isabella  are 
characteristics  worthy  of  emulatloo  in  our 
twentieth  century  era  of  exploration. 


Now.  therefore.  I.  Wallace  Johnson.  Mayor 
of  the  City  of  Berkeley,  do  hereby  proclaim 
April  33.  1970,  as  Queen  Isabella  Day  in 
Berkeley. 

Wallacc  Johnson. 
Mayor  of  the  City  of  Berkeley. 
Berkeley.  Calif..  March  9.  1970. 


DEATH  OF  WILLIAM    -SCOTTY" 
JACK.  OF  WYOMING 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  all  Wyo- 
mingites  were  saddened  last  week  by  the 
passing  of  William  "Scotty"  Jack,  who 
died  in  his  78th  year  of  service  to  his  fel- 
low man.  Born  in  New  York  City  of 
Scotch  parentage,  he  grew  up  to  young 
manhood  in  Scotland,  arriving  m  Wyo- 
ming at  age  18.  He  was,  in  those  early 
years,  both  a  cowlwy  and  a  sheepherder. 
Later  he  was  associated  with  the  oil  in- 
dustry, which  gave  him  a  wide  back- 
ground in  the  basic  industries  of  his 
adopted  State. 

"Scotty"  Jack,  though,  devoted  most 
of  his  life  to  public  service,  right  up  to 
the  day  he  died.  He  began  by  represent- 
ing Natrona  Coimty  in  the  State  House 
of  Representatives,  rising  to  the  pasition 
of  speaker.  He  was,  in  fact,  the  first  Dem- 
ocrat ever  to  hold  that  office  in  Wyoming. 
Later,  he  was  to  serve  as  State  auditor 
and  secretary  of  state,  and  was  twice  a 
candidate  for  Governor.  He  did  not  suc- 
ceed in  obtaining  the  Governor's  chair, 
but  the  phenomenon  of  defeat  was  always 
considered  but  a  temporary  thing  by 
"Scotty."  He  kept  at  work,  in  the  public 
interest. 

"Scotty's"  last  position  was  as  regional 
director  of  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration, in  Casper.  He  served  well  and 
ably  until  the  fortimes  of  politics  resulted 
in  his  replacement  last  November. 

With  the  editor  of  the  Casper  Star- 
Tribune.  I  appreciated  "Scotty"  person- 
ally, as  a  friend  and  as  a  wise  counselor. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Star- 
Tribune's  editorial  on  his  death,  as  well 
as  a  UPI  dispatch,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

ScoTTT  Jack — A  Wise  Counselor 

In  any  review  of  the  careers  and  con- 
tributions of  men  In  public  life,  there  is  al- 
ways the  question  of  the  detached  as  con- 
trasted to  the  more  personal  approach.  Scotty 
Jack  was  a  friend  and  counselor  whom  this 
department  has  welcomed,  particularly  in 
the  latter  years  of  his  life.  On  a  broader 
scale,  he  had  served  Wyoming  well  In  a  num- 
ber of  capacities  both  public  and  private, 
and  he  was  not  a  man  to  put  Into  a  particu- 
lar niche.  He  belonged  broadly  to  the  peo- 
ple, and  he  was  a  conservator  of  tbelr  In- 
terests. 

It  has  been  said  that  nobody  lives  as  an 
Island,  and  Scotty  Jack  was  least  Islandlsh. 
His  points  of  contact  were  Innumerable,  the 
richness  of  his  experience  unmeasurable.  He 
had  the  exceptional  gift  of  viewing  an  Issue 
objectively  regardless  of  party,  and  his  dedi- 
cation was  for  the  whole  State  and  all  that 
it  best  represented.  There  are  some  men  who 
belong  to  the  public  not  so  much  because 
they  have  been  accorded  the  highest  honors 
but  because  they  exhibit  a  rapport  which  Is 
so  ea&lly  and  generally  recognizable.  Scotty 
Jack  was  that  kind  of  man. 

From  a  ranch  hand  to  prominence  In  the 
Legislature  and  Speaker  of  the  House,  so 


such  high  ofnces  as  State  Auditor  and  Sec- 
retary of  State,  he  aspired  to  be  Governor. 
He  could  have  discharged  the  duties  of  that 
office  with  credit  and  distinction,  but  the 
opportunity — such  Is  the  nature  of  politics 
and  political  cycles — was  to  elude  blm. 
Scotty  did  not  always  win,  but  he  never 
abandoned  his  sense  of  perspective.  He  never 
sulked,  and  he  never  gave  up  or  lost  in- 
terest. 

He  had  the  benefit  of  a  wide  variety  of  ex- 
perience, and  his  Scottish  heritage  was  re- 
fiected  in  the  thrifty  approach  which,  as 
state  auditor,  he  adopted  toward  the  public 
treasury. 

When  there  were  questions  concerning  the' 
Interpretation  of  the  Constitution  of  Wyo- 
ming he  was  a  strict  constructionist.  In  his 
later  years  he  was  perturbed  at  times  If  the 
legislators  or  state  officials  took  what  he  be- 
lieved to  be  short  cuts,  possibly  circum- 
venting the  essential  meaning  of  that  docu- 
ment. Whether  he  was  right  or  wrong  was 
always  a  question  of  viewpoint.  The  domi- 
nant fact  remained  that  he  exhibited  con- 
cern. 

Scotty  Jack  was  a  frequent  visitor  to  the 
Star-Tribune.  He  was  always  willing  to  pro- 
vide valuable  background  on  subjects  of 
major  Interest,  and  his  contribution  to  cur- 
rent thinking  was  a  stabilizing  element.  A 
conservative  Democrat,  his  position  on  issues 
of  the  day  never  was  narrowly  circumscribed 
by  party  affiliation. 

His  counsel  was  given  with  less  bias  than 
many  persons  of  similar  stature.  We  shall 
miss  him  greatly. 

Scotty  Jack  Cfted  por  Never  QrnTTXNc 

Casper. — Scotty  Jack  won  and  lost  many 
times,  but  most  importantly  he  never  quit. 

Jack,  a  New  York  City  bom  Scotsman  who 
punched  cows  and  looked  after  sheep  in 
Wyoming  and  who  rose  nearly  to  the  gov- 
ernorship, died  Tuesday. 

He  was  78. 

Jack  was  a  popular  Democrat  He  had  great 
success  In  getting  elected  to  state  offices  In 
a  Republican  area  and  was  the  first  member 
of  his  party  elected  speaker  of  the  state 
House  of  Representatives. 

His  political  career  spanned  more  than 
40  years. 

His  wife  of  nearly  50  years.  Huldah.  said 
her  husband  had  been  under  treatment  for 
several  months  for  a  heart  condition.  Funeral 
services  were  pending  Wednesday.  Survivors 
Include  a  son  and  two  daughters. 

William  M.  -Scotty"  Jack  arrived  In  Wyo- 
ming m  1910  at  the  age  of  18.  He  worked  as 
a  sheepherder.  and  became  self-educated. 

Jack  ran  twice  unsuccessfully.  His  first  try 
was  In  1954  against  Republican  Mllwar4 
Simpson.  Jack  lost  by  a  1.113  vote  margin. 

But  in  1961  Jack  came  back  for  another 
try.  The  former  state  legislator,  state  audi 
tor  and  secretary  of  state  wanted  to  get  off 
the  sidelines  and  back  Into  politics. 

And  he  wanted  the  highest  state  office — 
the  governorship.  The  post  was  held  by  Jack 
Gage,  a  fellow  Democrat  who  died  several 
weeks  ago. 

Jack  "retired"  last  November  when  the  na- 
tional Republican  administration  named  one 
of  its  party  members  to  succeed  him  as  re- 
gional director  of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration. 

But  back  In  June  1961,  Jack  did  not  want 
to  retire,  and  he  was  polling  state  legUlators 
and  high  officials  of  the  Democratic  Party 
on  support  to  challenge  Oage, 


FREE   TRADE   MOVEMENT 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
not  in  the  Chamber  last  week  when  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr,  Cotton)  discussed  a  Wash- 
ington Post  article  dated  April  15,  writ- 
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ten  by  Mr.  Hobart  Rowen,  and  entitled 
"The  Isolation  of  Maurice  Stans." 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  has 
provided  a  much  needed  rebuttal.  I  think 
one  must  consider,  first  of  all.  the  somce 
of  the  original  attack.  The  Post  over  the 
years  has  supported  the  free  trade  move- 
ment, and  anyone  who  takes  a  position 
s>-mpathetic  to  American  industries  and 
American  employees  adversely  affected 
by  imcontrolled  imports  is  automatically 

SllSD€Ct. 

I  do  not  agree  that  Mr.  Stans  is  iso- 
lated in  the  administration.  I  wish  to 
point  out  very  clearly  that  his  concern 
for  unfair  competition  from  abroad  is 
shared  by  many  people  on  Capitol  Hill. 
I  am  a  cosponsor  of  several  bills  designed 
to  remove  the  inequities  of  present  trade 
practices.  I  wish  to  point  out  to  the  Sen- 
ate and  to  the  Post  that  in  the  State  of 
Utah  we  have  sacrificed  the  jobs  of  many 
steelworkers,  mink  ranchers,  and  cattle- 
men to  foreign  Industries  and  employees. 
These  American  wage  earners  are  not 
inefficient.  These  people  simply  cannot 
compete  against  a  foreign  employee  who 
makes  but  a  small  percent  of  the  Amer- 
ican wage. 

I  also  point  out  that  Mr.  Stans'  con- 
cern for  the  balance  of  payments  is 
shared  by  many  Senators.  I  wish  to  iden- 
tify myself  with  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  and  state  that 
I  do  not  give  much  credence  to  the  view 
of  some  unidentified  second  level  bureau- 
crat in  the  State  Department.  This  Is  a 
favorite  tactic  of  press  reporters,  and  I 
am  not  sure  a  person  such  as  this  really 
sets  the  policy  or  makes  the  decisions. 

We  in  the  Senate  and  House  who  rep- 
resent States  and  constituencies  that  are 
being  badly  hurt  by  cheap  foreign  im- 
ports appreciate  the  fact  that  we  have  a 
spokesman  in  the  Nixon  administration. 
I  assure  the  distinguished  Secretary 
of  Commerce  that  I  will  continue  my  ef- 
forts In  the  Senate  to  bring  some  balance 
and  fairness  to  our  Import  situation.  We 
are  going  through  a  period  when  many 
foreign  countries  are  putting  up  a  variety 
of  barriers  against  US.  products  while 
our  own  industries  go  unprotected.  I 
wonder  why  the  free  trade  advocates 
never  try  to  explain  this  to  a  bankrupt 
mink  rancher,  an  unemployed  steel- 
worker  or  a  jobless  shoe  factory  employee 
in  the  United  States. 

I  commend  Mr.  Btans  for  his  service 
to  the  President  and  to  the  American 
people. 

NASA  AUTHORIZATION  BILL 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  had 
planned  to  make  a  statement  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  today,  calling  for  reduc- 
tions in  the  House-passed  NASA  author- 
ization bill. 

Unfortunately  Senator  Percy  had  to 
return  to  Illinois  to  attend  the  funeral 
of  a  close  friend. 

I  sisk  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
marks Senator  Psrcy  had  planned  to 
deliver  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 


ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  or  Senator  Percy  on  NASA 

Aothorization  Bill 
Mr.  President:  Last  Thursday,  the  House 
of  Representatives  passed  an  authorization 
bill  for  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
AdminlstraUon  (NASA)  of  $3,600375.000— 
$268  million  over  President  Nixon's  request. 
I  urge  the  Senate  to  reject  this  Increase 
over  the  President's  budget  request  when  the 
NASA  authorization  bill  comes  before  us. 
The  Nixon  budget  should  be  the  maximum 
voted  for  the  space  program.  There  may  be 
room  for  even  further  selective  cuts.  Por 
example,  I  note  that  the  Committee  on  Aero- 
nautical and  Space  Sciences  has  approved  an 
authorization  $17  million  under  the  Presi- 
dents request  and  $285  million  under  the 
House  authorization.  I  commend  their  de- 
cision and  good  Judgment. 

As  a  former  member  of  the  Space  Com- 
mittee, I  do  not  believe  it  Is  in  the  national 
interest  to  increase  the  space  budget.  I  firmly 
believe  that  we  should  continue  our  space 
program  but  on  a  more  modest  scale.  We 
have  now  lauded  on  the  moon  and  It  Is  time 
to  reevaluate  our  goals  and  proceed  at  a 
more  reasonable  and  sustainable  pace. 

The  first  astronauts  to  the  moon  reported 
that  from  space  the  Earth  looks  beautiful. 
But  we  all  know  that  seen  from  close  up, 
right  here  on  earth,  the  earth  Is  too  often 
ugly.  It  Is  scarred  by  air  pollution,  water 
pollution,  solid  waste  pollution,  noise  pollu- 
tion, thermal  pollution  and,  worst  of  all,  pol- 
lution of  our  homes  and  cities.  When  peo- 
ple have  to  share  their  homes  and  lives  with 
filth  and  rats,  and  go  hungry  and  malnour- 
ished because  of  a  lack  of  funds,  it  only 
makes  good  sense  to  make  these  needs  our 
number  one  priority.  Pollution  of  our  homes, 
of  our  cities,  and  of  our  Nation  is  basically 
the  Inevitable  consequence  of  neglect,  and 
for  this  neglect  to  go  on  unchecked  would 
be  immoral.  Yet  for  every  excess,  non-essen- 
tial dollar  pumped  into  the  space  program, 
one  less  dollar  Is  available  to  clean  up  our 
environment  and  solve  the  many  pressing 
problems  here  on  earth. 

Mr.  President,  I  place  high  value  on  our 
space  program  and  the  remarkable  and  dedi- 
cated citizens  Involved  In  It.  It  has  been 
one  of  the  great  accomplishments  of  our  na- 
tion and  has  brought  great  credit  to  the 
United  States.  The  68  million  miles  our  astro- 
nauts have  flown  In  space  and  the  expendi- 
ture of  $43  billion  to  date  by  NASA  has 
proven  to  be  a  great  Investment  that  I  have 
fully  supported.  The  failure  of  Apollo  13  to 
successfully  complete  Its  full  mission  should 
not  cause  us  to  foolishly  lower  our  sights  or 
cause  tis  to  pull  back  from  our  objective  of 
expanding  man's  knowledge  of  his  universe. 
But  I  do  feel  that  we  can  place  greater 
emphasis  on  multi-national  cooperative 
space  programs,  comparable  to  the  Interna- 
tional cooperation  achieved  In  1958  for  the 
International  Geophysical  year,  and  I  urge 
rejection  by  the  Senate  of  the  House-passed 
authorization  for  NASA  and  further  strongly 
urge  that  we  view  as  an  absolute  upper  limit 
the  President's  recommendation  of  $3,333.- 
000,000  for  NASA  In  fiscal  1971, 


WETA  AND  INTDyaDATlON 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  11  days  ago 
William  Woestendiek,  an  experienced 
and  highly  qualified  newsman,  was  fired 
by  educational  television  station  "WETA 
for  the  sole  reason  that  his  wife,  an 
experienced  and  professional  newspaper- 
woman, had  gone  to  work  for  Mrs.  John 
Mitchell,  as  a  press  secretary. 


William  Woestendlek's  only  crime: 
He  had  let  his  wife  pursue  her  career, 
and  that  career  meant  going  to  work  for 
a  Republican. 

Some  Senators  thought  that  Mrs.  Woe- 
stendlek's decision  to  accept  honest, 
gainful  employment  for  which  she  was 
suited  by  training  was  hardly  a  reason 
to  fire  Mr.  Woestendiek. 

It  was  as  if  WETA's  management  were 
saying:  "Bill  Woestendiek  cannot  be 
trusted  to  be  objective  about  news  be- 
cause his  wife  works  for  the  wife  of  the 
Attorney  General."  That  is  adding  up  2 
and  2  and  getting  12. 

Or  perhaps  WETA  was  implying: 
"Mrs.  Mitchell  hired  Kay  Woestendiek 
so  that  she  and  her  husband  would  get 
good  treatment  on  WETA."  That  adds 
up  to  sure  ridiculousness.  How  many 
Americans  watch  WETA?  Who  is  going 
to  be  impressed  by  WETA's  coverage  of 
Mrs.  Mitchell  or  its  lack  of  coverage? 

Frankly,  I  cannot  understand  what 
WETA's  management  was  really  think- 
ing when  it  fired  Mr.  Woestendiek.  I  do 
know  what  it  claims — that  there  was  the 
"appearance"  of  a  conflict  of  interest. 
Yet  we  know  that  there  are  many  polit- 
ical conflicts  that  can  be  attributed  to 
members  of  WKTA's  board,  its  staCf,  and 
to  all  sorts  of  news  media  people  in 
Washington  and  elsewhere. 

I  mentioned  a  few  of  them  last  Thurs- 
day, people  such  as  Marianne  Means  and 
Walterene  Swanston.  Another,  Max 
Kampelman,  a  political  associate  of  Hu- 
bert Humphrey,  has  figured  in  an  in- 
vestigation of  a  firm  known  as  NAPCO, 
which  had  questionable  dealings  with 
AID.  Mr.  Kampelman,  who  Is  board 
chairman  of  WETA,  last  Thursday  re- 
signed his  job  as  a  news  moderator  on 
that  station  until  this  entire  question 
of  conflict  of  interest  is  settled. 

He  says  he  did  it  before  I  mentioned 
his  name,  and  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt 
him,  However,  I  would  respect  him  more 
if  he  had  done  it  at  the  time  Mr.  Woe- 
stendiek was  fired.  Perhaps  he  thought 
he  could  ride  out  the  publicity. 

However,  in  order  to  put  Mr.  Kampel- 
man in  perspective,  I  should  point  out 
that  last  October  21  Representative 
Gross  of  Iowa  had  this  to  say  about  Mr. 
Kampelman  and  NAPCO: 

It  will  be  remembered  that  NAPCO.  wltli 
Its  powerful  ties  to  Humphrey,  was  able  to 
hoodwink  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment Into  paying  a  tremendously  In- 
flated price  for  Its  virtually  obsolete,  worn- 
out  gear  manufacturing  plant  which  was 
then  dumped  on  a  group  of  unsuspecting  in- 
vestors In  India.  It  will  also  be  remembered 
that  one  of  the  chief  architect*  of  this  $4 
minion  swindle  was  Max  M.  Kampelman. 
Humphrey's  former  legislative  assistant  and 
one  of  his  closest  and  most  trusted  advisors. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  that  it  might 
be  pretty  hard  to  get  any  mention  of 
NAPCO  or  Mr.  Kampelman's  connec- 
tions with  NAPCO  on  any  WETA  news 
program,  so  long  as  he  is  chairman  of 
WETA's  board. 

You  will  note,  Mr.  President,  that  while 
he  resigned  as  a  news  moderator,  he  has 
not  disassociated  himself  from  WETA. 
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I  am  not  here  today  to  question  Mr. 
Kampelman's  business  dealings  or  his 
right  to  stay  connected  with  an  educa- 
tional television  station,  although  I  re- 
serve the  right  to  do  so  later. 

My  point  again  today  is  simplj'  that 
Mr.  Woestendiek  is  not  alone  in  having 
a  conflict  of  interest  under  the  rules  laid 
down  by  WETA. 

I  recall,  for  instance,  that  Les  Car- 
penter ran  a  news  bureau  in  Washing- 
ton—and may  still— at  the  time  his  wife, 
Liz.  was  working  for  the  Johnsons,  both 
Lyndon  and  Ladjbird,  who  may  be  even 
more  controversial  than  the  Mitchells. 
I  am  told  that  Columnist  Robert  No- 
vak married  a  girl  who  was  workmg  at 
the  White  House.  Engagements  may  not 
count  in  WETAs  eyes,  but  I  undersUnd 
that  Mrs.  Novak  worked  for  a  while  after 
she  became  Mrs.  Novak. 

I  hate  to  keep  picking  on  Walter 
Cronklte,  but  I  wonder  if  he  knows  that 
not  only  was  his  executive  producer.  Les 
Midgely.  married  to  LBJs  Consumer 
Counsel.  Betty  Fumess.  but  also  that 
Midgelys  brother.  Grant,  works  for  the 
Senator  from  Utah  i  Mr  Moss  > . 

I  wish  there  were  a  Republican  some- 
where conflicting  the  interests  around 
Mr.  Cronklte. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  know  most  of 
the  members  of  WETAs  board,  but 
just  a  scanning  of  the  list  shows  that 
several  have  public  Identiflcation  with 
the  Democratic  Party.  I  wonder  whether 
they  should  quit  the  board  for  that  rea- 
son. Some  are  perhaps  as  qualified  in 
their  own  professions  ais  Mr.  Woesten- 
diek. 

I  call  attention  to  Stephen  Alles.  who 
was  L.  B.  J.'s  Secretary  of  the  Army,  or 
to  Kermit  Gordon,  who  was  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

I  am  sure  their  presence  on  the  board 
is  not  the  reason  why  a  man  whose  wife 
worked  for  a  Republican  was  flred.  but 
certainly  there  is  the  appearance.  Just  as 
there  allegedly  was  the  appearance  with 
Mr.  Woestendiek. 

Mr.  President,  I  recognize  the  impor- 
tance of  objective  reporting.  Most  of  us 
do.  Vice  President  Acwiw  called  It  to 
the  attention  of  all  of  us  last  fall,  and 
for  his  efforts  was  accused  of  trying  to 
intimidate  the  media. 

WETA's  management  scorns  intimi- 
dation. Mr.  President.  It  flres  people,  in- 
stead. I  am  still  waiting  to  hear  from  Mr. 
Cronklte  and  Mr.  Huntley  and  Mr. 
Brinkley  on  this  one. 
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UiVr  ENFORCEMENT- RESOLUTION 
OP  BOARD  OF  COMMISSIONERS 
OF  SALT  LAKE  CITY.  UTAH 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  resolution 
passed  by  the  Board  of  Commissioners 
of  Salt  Lake  City  and  signed  by  all  flve 
members  of  the  commission  be  ofQcially 
and  properly  placed  before  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate. The  resolution  calls  upon  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association  to  request  the  State 
bar  associations  to  study  ways  to  flnd 
t>etter  law  enforcement  and  protection 
for  the  law-abiding  citizenry  of  the 
United  States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

RcsoLxrriON 
Whereas,  crime  within  the  United  States  Is 
Increasing  at  an  alarming  rate;   and 

Whereas.  It  appears  that  the  present  state 
and  policy  ol  the  law  Is  to  protect  the  Indi- 
vidual rather  than  the  law-abiding  majority; 
and 

Whereas.  Salt  Lake  City  Is  greatly  con- 
cerned with  seeing  that  not  only  the  accused 
be  brought  to  justice  but  also  that  justice 
be  brought  to  the  community  and  nation  In 
the  form  of  peace  and  mutual  respect  to 
each  persons  property  rights: 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  Board 
of  Commissioners  of  Salt  Lake  City  that  It  Is 
In  favor  of  the  American  Bar  Associations 
calling  upon  the  Individual  State  Bar  As- 
sociations to  conduct  meetings  among  lu 
member  lawyers  In  an  effort  to  suggest  and 
prepare  changes  In  the  law  which  will  provide 
protection  to  the  decent  and  law-abiding  cit- 
izens of  our  country. 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  a  copy  of  thU 
Resolution  be  sent  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  Governor  Calvin  I  Hampton, 
the  State  Legislature,  and  the  American  and 
Utah  State  Bar  Associations. 

Passed  by  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of 
Salt  Lake  City.  Utah.  thU  14th  day  of  April. 

1970. 

Jambs  L.  B*aKE>.  Jr.. 

Commiaaioner. 

E.  J.  Oabn. 

Commiaaioner. 

J.  BaACKCN  Lcc. 

Mayor. 
Oeobce  B.  Catmull. 

Commiaaioner. 
CoNBAO  B.  HAaaisoN. 

Commiaatoner. 


PATENT  LICENSES  GRANTED  BY 
NASA 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  Mr.  President,  al- 
ready we  find  appearing  in  publications 
in  this  counto".  both  the  press  and  maga- 


zines, and  we  hear  on  the  radio  and  view 
on  television  suggestions  that  further  ex- 
penditures in  space  either  be  eliminated 
or  drastically  cut.  These  have  been 
prompted  by  the  failure  of  Apollo  13  to 
place  men  on  the  moon,  ignoring  the 
tremendous  feat  of  returning  this  craft 
to  earth. 

To  me.  as  one  who  had  the  privilege 
of  visiting  NASA  Control  in  Houston 
during  the  trouble,  watching  this  superb 
team  work  convinced  me  that  instead  of 
pulling  back  on  space,  we  should  go  aliead 
with  more  vigor.  Think  of  it.  here  a  rel- 
ative handful  of  dedicated,  knowledge- 
able men  directed  and  guided  the  crip- 
pled Apollo  13  back  from  space  and  on 
to  earth  with  a  precision  not  bettered 
by  the  preceding  missions  which  went 
all  the  way.  Is  it  not  possible  to  think  of 
this  same  kind  of  brainpower  and  know- 
how  application  being  put  to  the  prob- 
lems of  our  cities,  the  problems  of  our 
States,  and  even  the  problems  of  our  Fed- 
eral Government? 

Some  Senators  have  questioned  the 
value  of  space.  In  fact,  not  so  long  ago 
I  called  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  a 
statement  made  on  the  floor  by  a  Mem- 
ber to  the  extent  that  $28  bllUon  had 
produced  a  few  tubes  of  moon  dust.  In- 
dicating that  In  that  Senator's  opinion 
that  was  the  extent  of  the  accomplish- 
ments from  our  efforts  in  space. 

Many  things  have  been  accomplished 
with  this  expenditure,  and  while  I  doubt 
that  It  would  be  possible  to  Ubulate  a  re- 
turn at  the  present  time  showing  that  in 
dollars  and  cents  the  investment  had 
been  equaled.  I  am  confident  that  with- 
in 5  years'  time  that  wUl  be  done  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate. 

There  have  been  countless  spinoffs  and 
fallouts,  if  we  care  to  call  it  that,  from 
our  efforts  in  outer  space  and  Increasing 
efforts  In  aeronautics.  The  Committee  on 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences,  of 
which  the  able  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  Anderson)  Is  chairman,  will  shortly 
have  published  as  a  Senate  document 
what  might  be  called  a  catalog  of  these 
items,  but,  knowing  that  there  are  many 
Members  of  this  body  and  the  other  one, 
not  to  mention  tens  of  thousands  of  busi- 
nessmen across  this  country  who  would 
like  to  know  a  little  more  about  the  spin- 
off subject.  I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that 
a  list  of  patent  licenses  granted  by  NASA 
be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


NATIONAl  AtRONAUTICS  AND  SPACt  AOdllNISTIIATION     PATENT  lICtNSCS  GRANTCO  8V  NASA 
THE  rOCtOW.Na  NONEXCtUS.VE.  «VOCA.E.  «OVAaV.«E  UCENSCS  HAV.  .«N  C-T^O  B.  THE  NA^ONAt  J^ON^ri^im:'':";^;""""'  ""  """'""^  ""'" 


•Y  NASA  AND  COWWED  BY  ISSUED  PATENTS  0«  APPllCATIOHS  FOR  PATENT  FILED  BY  NASA  AS  OF  JAN.  l    1970 


NASA  patent  UM 
MIRlMf 


Nmi*  and  addrns  at  lictflsM 


LictflSM's  r«9rtstntati«« 


Pattnt  No. 


Application 
sorisl  No.    Till*  ol  invMtiM 


Tociiiielofy 

utiluation 

publication 


Dsttal 

licenM 


XLE  00035  .  Midtond    Imtoslrial    Ftmikos    Conpanr. 

1  7  East  Wattr  St  Wauktfan.  I»»m» 
(OOBS. 

XLE  00101  .     ..  Fiircliild  Stcalos.  Sttatos  Oivuion,  Ounco 

Drive,  Bay  Shoie.  L  I  .  Ne*  Yoik. 
XLA  OOKI  Polypfcoton  Coipontion  (Fo«m«rl»  OeMent 

Laborato<ie«)  1717  No<tlitasl  IStli  A«enue 

Poftland.  Orefon. 
XLE  0004t  R.  S.  Cowan  Company  9  East  3Sth  Slr««t 

How  Yeili  IS.  «••  York. 


M  A.  Glasof ,  EiociitiM  Vk« 

President.  Researdi  and 

OovelopnienL 
J.  R.  Maielli  Patent  Coofdi- 

natof 
Jack  DeMent.  O.SC 


2,««.I23 

2.»4S,667 
3.005.Qtl 


R.S.Cow«« 3.00B.2a 


XLE 


Fairdiild  Stratoi.  StratOJ  Division.  Otinco  J.  R.  MaieMi.  Patent  C«0(di- 

Drive,  Bay  SAote  LI  ,  New  Yark.  nator 

XAC  001«  Rideedale  Iron  Works,  RidieJale  Avenue.  «aii*»Scaiince,l»an«|ef.   .. 

Marrntown,  New  Jersey. 


3.00«,229 
3.021. 121 


S7S.2JI      Tempwature Rodueint Coating    Oct.27.19» 

lor  Metals  Subiect  to  Flaro 

Eiposure.  ,,  .^c. 

551,961     FlewbleSeal  lor  Valves ■»'•  li.'*» 

19.971    Hifh  Inlensily  Heal  and  Lifbl      •••*   "••'*' 

Unit 

U6,769    Pr«ess  lof  Apptynif  a  Pro-         J*"-   19. 19t« 

tactive  Coalmi  let  Salt  Mk 

M6,769.    T*- -«.1U%« 

2«.  175    TNree  Ai.s  Controller ••«»•  19.1981 
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NASA  patent  case 
numtier 


Name  and  address  ol  licensee 


Licensee's  representative 


Patent  No. 


Application 
serial  No.    Title  ol  invention 


Technoloty 

utilization 

publication 


Date  of 

license 


XMF  00*47  .  RidMdale  Irtn  Works,  Ridgedste  Avenue, 

Morrislov»n,  New  Jersey, 
XMF  00480  Fairchild  Stralos,  Stiatos  Division.  Orineo 

Drive,  Bay  Shore,  L.I.  New  York. 

XMF-00339 do      

XLE-00353  do      .... 

XHQ-01208V.'..' B.  H.  Hadley.  P.O.  Box  31,  Pomona  Calit... 

Do  Pressed  Steel  Tank  Company,  1445  S.  66th 

Street,  Milwaukee,  Wis, 

Do  Fairch  Id  Stralos 

XLA  00128 do 


William   car  nee,  Manager 

J.  R.  Male     Paten. Coordinator. 


do 
do. 


0.  H.  Bochenski,  Engineering 

Administrator. 
W.  R.  Bohlman,  Manager  New 
Product  Development. 

J,R,Maieni 

do 


Do  Rosemount  Engineering  Co..  4900  W  78th 

Street.  Minneapolis,  Minn,  55424 
XMF-00392  Mr.  ScotI  J.   Meyer.  2604  Altura  Or.ve, 

Cincinnati,  Ohio  45239 
XNP-00425  The  Isaacs  Con- pany  595  E.  Galbrailh  Road 

Cincinnati.  Ohio  4521b. 

XNP-00840 Associated  Spring  Corp.  Bristol,  Connecticut. 

XNP-00840 Union  Spriag  and  Manul.  Co.  New  Kensing- 
ton, Penn, 

XGS-00458  Electro-Mechanical    Research.    Inc.,   5012 

College  Avenue  Colleie  Park,  Maryland. 

XNP-00476  Miniature  Precision  Bearings,  Inc.,  Precision 

Parks,  Keene,  N,H. 

XNP-00476  .    Alina  Corporation - 

XLA-00754"  Hexcel  Products,  Inc.  2332  Fourth  Street 

Berkeley,  California. 
XLA-00754  Aerotec  Industries,  Inc.  Aerolherm  Division 

Bantam,  Connecticut  06750. 
XMF'00369  Brown  Engineer. ng  Co.  Inc.  3C0  Sparkman 

Drive  Hunlsville,  Alabama. 
XMF-00369  Ansley.  Oiv.  ol  Thomas  &  Belts  (Formerly 

Kent  Corp.),  OW  Easton  Road.  Doyles- 

town.  Pa.  18901. 
XLA-OOI3t  Robin   Industries.   Inc.,   1265   West  65th 

AL«-i«w. ^^^^^j  Cleveland,  Ohio  44102. 

XLE-00283  Universal-Cyckjps,  Specialty  Steel  Division, 

Bridgev'lle,  Pa. 

XLA-00481  .-  Rosemount   Engineering  Co.,   4900  West 

78th  Street,  Minneapolis.  Minn.  55424. 

XLE-02428  Tyco  Laboratories,  Inc.,  Bear  Hill.  Waltham, 

Mass.  02154. 

XLE-00143  IKOR  Inc.,  Northwest  Industrial  P»rk,  Bur- 

lington, Mass,  01803 

XMF-<X>37$  Advanced     Kinetics,     Inc.     1231    Victoria 

*  Street,  Costa  Mesa, Calif, 92627 

XMF-00324 Brown  tngineeringCo.,  Inc,  300 Sparkman 

Drive,  Huntsville,  A  a. 

XMF-00324  ..  6.  T.  Schieldahl  Company  Modu  ar  Elec- 

tronics Osseo,  Minn.  55369. 

XAC-00435  ..  Air  Shields.  Inc.  Hatboro,  Pa 


Frank  D.  Werner,  President. 
Sell  .      

S.  Ted  Isaacs,  President — 


H.  Perry  Smith,  Director  Re- 

seaich  &  Development 
Clarence  Abiti,  President — 


3,041,587 

3,069,123 

3, 070, 407 
3.072,574 
3, 088, 441 

3, 088, 441 

3,088,441 
3, 093,  000 

3, 093, 000 

3. 102, 948 

3,112,672 

3, 127, 157 

3, 127. 157 

3. 128, 389 


tardani 3,132,903 


Burtuardani 


Leonard  H,  King 

K.  M.  Holland,  Executive  Vice 

President 
Alex  I.  Koji,  Assistant 


D.  A.  Moseley,  Manager. 
D.  J.  Crimins,  President.. 


J.D.  Beda 

Ph.lipW.  Rush,  Assistant  to 
the  Mechanical  Director. 
Frank  D.  Werner,  President 

Albert  J ,  Coughlin.  Contracts 

Administrator. 
Leonard  Paris,  ManagerCon- 

tracts  AAdministiator 
R.  L.  Gradishar,  Sec.-Treasui«r. 

D,  A.  Moseley,  Manager  Con- 
trKl  Administration 

Walter  A.  Gammel,  Sr.  Genera- 
Manager. 

John  D.  Wallace  Director  ol  Re- 
search. 


XAC-0O43S  ..American   Elec.ronic   Controls   Co.,   2459    EdSchempp.   . 

Susquehanna  Road,  Roslyn,  Pa. 
XAC-00435  . . .  Production  Electronics,  Inc.  165  Roosevelt  .  - 

Avenue  Carteiet,  N.J.  -     j^ 

XLE-01512 Avco  Corporation  201  Lowell  Street  Wilm-    Abraham  Ogman,  Resident 

ington,  Mass. 


Patent  Counsel. 


XLE-01S12  Hydrospace  Research  Corp.  5541  Nicholson 

**■  Une  Rwkville,  Md.  20852. 

XLE-01512  Ferrofluidics  Corp  Suite  600,  One  Center 

*  Plaza  Boston,  Mass.  02108. 

XLA-01090  Security  Associates,   Inc.  6900  Wisconsin 

*■■  Avenue  Washington,  D.C.  20015. 

XLA-01090  ..  Acme-LiteManut.  Company, 4646W  Fulton 

Street,  Chicago  44  Illinois. 
XLA-01090  American  Distric  Telegraph  Company.  155 

Sixth  Avenue.  New  York  13,  New  York. 

XLA-01090        Anglo  Corporation,  4325-33  N.Ravenswood 

Ave.,  Chicago,  I llinois  60613. 

XLA-01090  Aquanaulcs,  Inc.,  966  Commercial  Street, 

Palo  Alto,  California. 
XLA-01090  C.  A   Wilhs  ft  Company,  79  West  Monroe 

Stieel.  Chicago  3  Illinois. 
XLA-01090      ...  Vincent  0.  Chambers.  7941  South  EIms  Ave- 
nue. Chicago.  Illinois  60619. 
XLA  01090  .  -  Dynami-  Speaker  Corp..  1349  N.  Milwaukee 

Avenue,  Chicago  39  Illinois. 
XLA  01090  -  E.  I.  duPon-,  de  Nemours  t  Co.,  Inc.,  P.O 

Box  1559  Richmond,  Virginia. 

XLA-01090 Gailaher  t  Henry.  8606  S.  Kolin  Avenue, 

Chicago  52,  Illinois. 
XLA  01090  General  Scientific   Corp.,   515  West  65th 

Street.  Ch  cago  38,  Illinois. 

XLA  01090 --  George  H.  Gerstman,  4607   David  Street, 

Skokie  Illinois. 
XLA  0109O  ....  J.  M.  Hangman.  R.O.  4,  Box  338,  Medina, 

Ohio. 

XLA  01090     HERST-LA   2AR,   75   East  Wacker   Drive, 

Chicago  1,  Illinois. 

XLA  01090 High  Voltagi  Engineering  Corp.,  Burlington, 

Mass. 
XLA-01090  -.  Layne  Construction  Corp.,  1800  East  Beach 

Blvd.  Golden  Isles.  Hallandale.  Florida. 

XLA  01090 Louis  Polster  Company,  P.O.  Box  406,  Van 

Nuys,  Calilornia. 

XLA  01090  Mard  Coalinental,  Inc.,  Banker  BIdg,,  Suite 

19<Hi  Chicago,  Illinois. 
XLA-01090  Marvin  S.  Mills,  4240  Abnef  Street,  Los 

ABgeles.  Cahlornia 
XLA-01090  ...  Normal  L.  Buitord  and  Assoc,  8227  S. 

Indiana  Ave.  Chicago,  III.  60619 


C.  Ralph  Lane  Vice  President... 
Ronald  E.  Rosenweig.  President. 

Leonard  Davidov,  President 

J.  A.  Robinson,  Presdent.. 

M.  H.  A.  Lindsay 

F.W.Griffith 

R.  L.  Barkley,  President 

Clyde  A.  Willis 

Sail 

Samuel  Abbinanti 

Edward  B.  Burns 

Dane  A.Clarke 

W.  M.  OeLave,  Vke  President.. 

Sell 

do 


Ralph  LaZar 

A.  J.  Marolda 

Patrick  R.  Layne,  President. 

Louis  Polster 

Myron  C.  Cass 

Sell 

Norman  L.  Burlord 


3,132,903 
3, 143, 321 

3, 143.  321 

3,149,897 

3,149.897 

3, 150, 387 
3, 167, 426 
3,170,324 
3,170,773 
3, 176, 222 
3, 188, 844 
3,189,864 
3,189,864 
3, 196, 363 

3, 196, 363 
3, 196, 363 
3, 215, 572 

3, 215. 572 

3,215,572 

3,215,842 

3,215,842 

3,  215, 842 

3,215,842 

3,215,842 

3,215,842 

3,215,842 

3, 215, 842 

3,215.842 

3. 215, 842 

3,215,842 

3,215,842 

3,215,842 

3,215,842 

3,215,842 

3,215,842 

3,215,842 

3,215,842 

3,215,842 

3,215,842 


134,479    Angular  MeasurementSystem Nov.  19,  1963 

144,804    Instrument  Support  With  Mar.  11, 1964 

Precise  Lateral  Adjustment 

11.591    Air  Bearing.  Oo. 

65,548    Gas  Lubricant  Compositions "2i  ■»,, 

42,022    Valve  Actuator Nov.  29,1963 

42,022.        do  - Nov.  19,1964 

42  022           do                          Mar.  11,1964 

32, 496    Check  Valve  Assembly                        65-10114  Do. 

For  a  Probe.  „  .„, 

32,496          do 65-10114  Aug.  23, 1965 

151,112    Electric  Arc  Welding...  - June  21, 1965 

180,396    Umbilical  Separator  for  June  22,1965 

269, 222    Multiple  Belleville  Spring  As-  63-10247  June  24, 1964 

269,222  ...**A)''.'-''l 63-10247  June  29, 1964 

139,006    Variable  Frequency  Magnetk:      July  15,1964 

Multivibrator. 

182,698   Slit  Regulated  Gas  Journal  65-10099    Oct  23,1964 

182  698       ^'dV'"*'  65-10099    Jun.    1,1967 

290',479    Frangible-Tube  Energy  Dissipa-  63-10304    Jun.    8,1964 

209,497  ...'."do 63-10304    Jul.     7,1964 

134,782    Printed  Cable  Connector Mar.    9,1965 

134,782    Printed  Cable  Connector Dec.   12.1969 

192,016    Foam  Generator  June  24, 1965 

107,866    Nickel  Base  Alloy Nov.  23.1965 

120,797    Aerodynamic  Measuring  Device Aug.    1,1966 

339, 821    Reinforced  Metallic  Composites. Nov.  16, 1965 

104,187    Apparatus  for  Measuring  Fluid     Aug.  15, 1966 

Density                                             .  ,.  ,o«t 

166,969    ElectricalDischatgeApparatus     Junel4,iS66 

lor  Forming 
109,789    Electrical  Connector  lor  Flat       Mir.    9,1965 

Cabin 
109,789    Electrical  Connector  lor  Flat        Aug.    5,1965 

Cables. 
164  428    Temperature  Compensated  63-10003    Aug.  24, 196j 

Solid  State  Differential 

164,428  ...*'So''.''*.'!-- 63-10003  Aug.  10, 1964 

164,428.   do..  63-10003    Do. 

315,096    Low  Viscosity  Magnetic  Fluid  65-10335    Apr.  18, 1967 

Obtained  by  the  Colkiidal 
Suspension  ol  Magnetic 

315,096  ...'"**(*'": 65-10335    Oct     9,1968 

315.096 do- 65-10335    Jan.  10,1969 

274,  000    Optical  Communications  Device^  SP-5005    Nov.  22, 1965 

270, 000    Optical  Communications  Device..  SP-5006    Jun.     8, 1964 

270,000 do --  SP-5005          Do. 

270,000 do SP-^5           Do. 

270,000 do.  - SP-5005          Do. 

270,000 do SP-5005           Do. 

270,000 do SP-5005    Nov  30, 1965 

270,000 do SP-5005    Jun.     8.1964 

270,000 do SP-5005           Do. 

270,000 do SP  5005           Do. 

274,000    Optical  Communications  Device..  SP  5005          Do. 

274,000 do SP  5005          Do. 

274.000 do - SP-5005           Do. 

274,000 do -  SP-5005           Da 

274,000 do SP-5005          Do. 

274,000 do SP-5005          Do. 

274,000 do SP-5005          Do. 

274,000 do SP-5005          Do. 

274.000 do SP-5005           Do. 

274,000    Optical  Communicatiotis  SP-5005    Dtc  28,1965 

Device. 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 

NATIONAL  AERONAUTICS  AND  SPACE  AOMINISTRATION    PATENT  LICENSES  GRANTED  BY  NASA— ContiniMd 


AprU  27,  1970 


THE  FOLLOWING  NONaClUSIVE    REVQCAeiE.  ROYAITY-FKEE  LICENSES  HAVE  BEEN  GRANUO  BY  THE  NATIONAL  AERONAUTICS  AND  SPACE  ADMINISTRATION  FOR  INVENTIONS  OWN  E 
BY  NASA  AND  COVERED  BY  ISSUED  PATENTS  OR  APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENT  FILED  BY  NASA  AS  OF  JAN.  I.  197U 


NASA  p«t«nlC*M 
number 


Ntme  and  additss  ot  ItctnsM 


LiceiiMt's  itpiescnlitivt 


XLA  OlOM. 
XLA  31090. 
XLA  OtOM. 
XLA-OIOM. 
XLA  31«0. 
XLA  01090. 
XLA  01090. 
XLA-ai090. 
XLA- 01090. 
XNP  00637 
XGS  OlSSt 


Omtm  ElKlric  Co.  Inc.  IMi  W.   Ulit 

Stieel  Alsip.  IHinmitue^t 
Rtriica  Indusuies.  liK.   Cip*  May  Slirt> 

Hjri.^on.  'i  ) 
SeJco-AnJMii:u:Engieci>n|  I/CCOVe..tu(a 

BJuievJid  Enc  no.  CjI>' 
Si<j  M.ici>  k  Associates  92Q  Map  eton  Itr- 

ixe  Jacksonville.  Fla. 
Son>>loni:Coi;>oijlionEl:i.st(Kd,N.Y 

TRAK    Micro«.3\e    Corpof/on    5006    N. 

CooIidgeAkenu* Tampa.  Fia  33614 
Union  Ca'b  deC.rpaiatronCjr&O'i  Pi^tiucls 

Division  P  0   Boi  513  Columhia.  Tenn 
Vn  veisal  Fabiicaled  Prod  8J  East  Jackson 

Bou  evjid  Ch.cafO  4.  Ill 
The  Westwood  Corporalicn.  P.O.  Boi  728 

San  Maicos.  Tea. 
Caesai    t^anul  ;C  kinf ,    Inc..    66  67    69th 

Stuet.  Middle  Villafe.  NY. 
Claik  E.  Johnson.  C«nsullin(  PlivfKist  41 

lltoieau  Slieet  Concord.  Mjss  07142. 


Salvalore  J.  QuaranU  Preiidtirt. 

P  Tomofo  Chi«<  Enfineer 

Leo  H  Wintris  Diiectof. 

Engineeint 
SidS.  MkK     ...   

H.  A.  Pejrson  Director  ol 

Research. 
G  J.  McCutlKh.  Piesdeiit 

A.  W  Schu'r 

Albeit  RuJer. . 

G.  R.  Silen.  f  resident,. 

Michael  Caesar.  Prudent  . 

Sell      . 


esideni . 
ir.  Prfcid 


XGS  tUtl.. 

xcs  cisn.. 

XH  011)19  . 
XLE  009S3.. 
XLA  008K.. 
XLE  ^-"999.. 


W  I   Kjo'ia.n.  Vice  Pies.. 

Res.  &  Uevatopmefll 
CKas.  F  Fiynn,  President, 


XLE  02999.. 
XLE  M999.. 
XMP  01193.. 

XMS  .-5936 
XCS  02441 . 

XAC  ci:oi 

XNP  ri749 

XU  06958.. 
XLA  41131.. 
XNP  00810.. 
XNPOT810. 
XGS  01473  . 
XGS-01473.. 
XMS  03252.. 
XMS  03252.. 
XGS-a)34S. . 
XLE-0160t.. 
XMF  04163 
XMF  06589 
XLE  00787.. 


A«tcir^.tM:n  Irdusli.e!.  \x<.K(.  N.Se PbKeda    Can  R.  Sadler,  Patent  Ccunsol 
Boulevard .  lISofuiMto.  Calit.  90245. 

.  Abaii.   Co.    P.O.    Boi  79.  Solana  Bexli,    Lewis  B.  Massw 

Calil.  92U75. 

Rojrilech  ln'-.jr,)o.  jl»l  Eiectro-Mecha  1  ci. 
Or.  .  Boi  Hi.  Bmxnanton.  NY.  13902. 

BI<J-Sutl  Thermo  Engr.  Co..  1830  W  Sher- 
man B  vd    Muskoion.  MiCk  49441 

Oetj-T   Conoj.iy.    PO    Bo«  473.  Santa    David  Watd 

Chia.  Calil 

Hou<J3>l>elnJusli><s.  Inc    1280  Mam  Street.    S  Richard  Nusbaum 
Bu»alo9.  NeA  York 

L.nk-Beii   Company.    301   West    Persli  ng    Wi>  iam  Turner 

Road.  Chicago.  Illinoa  60609 

Induslria   Tec'onics.  Inc    18301  Santa  Fe  Heini  Hanau.  Genera  Manager.. 

Avenue.  Comirton.  Calil  90221. 

Maury  Microwave  Corp.  1U373  Mills  Ave-  David V  White. Pioject Engineer. 

nue.  M^nlclair.  Cairt  91673. 


Trirten:  Eng.  Assw     I'C  .  Carvel  Hall  Ar- 

na;icii<.  Kiaryiand 
Cryotjii.    D>v.    cl    Slal'CsD«. -arnica.    Inc., 

K55  Sui  set  Diive.  Los  Csos.  Caliloinia. 
Sli?in(1)Pe   frg.    Cor  panv.  Poi   328.  Lcs 

Al-o'.  Cslilornia  94023 
Scientilc    En'cfpnses.    Inc..  468    Polygcn 

Market    8ci  2Z2,  Biconii.eld   Coloiada 

80'.>2C. 
Irving    Air    Chule    Co.     Ix .   Lednjton. 

Kentucky 
Milhias.  Inc..  701  Concord  Avenue,  Cam- 

brid'e.  Mass.  02138. 
The  CO   Jeliilt  Manut.   Corp..  Sovthport, 

Conn  06490, 
The  f(oi?  Manu;  Corp  .  b90  Oanbury  Road. 

N?«  Ml  lord  ConnKticu:. 
Curry.  McLauglin  t  Len.  Inc  .  5858  East 

Molloy  Road  Syracuse.  New  Yorti  13211 
.  Microwave  Systems.  Inc    One  Adlet  Drive. 

East  Syracuse.  N  Y.  13057, 
Barry     Controls.     700     Pleasant    Street, 

Walertown.  Massachusetts. 
Superior  Manut   t  Inst  Corp  .  36  07  20th 

Avenue.  Lone  Island  City  NY   11105. 
Preco.  Inc .  6300  E.  Slauson  Avenue.  Los 

Angeles.  Cabtornia. 
Delta  Electric  Corporation.  Bo<  1068,  Big 

Spring.  Teus. 
G.    T.    Schieidahl    Company,    Northheld. 

Minnesota. 
A.    E.    Halperin  Co,    Inc..   20    Thornd  -,e 

Street.  Boston.  Mass..  02118. 
Cooke  Vacuum  Products.  Inc..  13  Ven.l' 

Street.  South  Norwalk.  Conn.,  U854. 


Rcbeit  E.  Jasperjcn    

Wiliiair.  S.  Wood. Chiel  Engineer 
K.  H.  McFarland.  President.. . . 
R.  E.  Bc'asny,  Piesident 


Seth  Briggs.  Treasurer... 

Halsted  W.  Wheeler.  Sales 

Manager. 
Anne  Wynne  Rogg.  Treasurer. 

Thomas  F.  Curry.  Technical 

Director 
Robert  B.  Shields  Vic* 

President. 
Leo  )   McNulty,  Industrial 

Products  and  Facditics. 
Charles  R  Schilt,  Vic* 

President 
Robert  L.  Stert,  Protect 

Engin**r 
Mike  Cradd«k.  Vice  Pros.  C 

Gen.  Manager. 
F.  H.  Bratton.  Vice  President 

A  E.  Halperin.  President  t 

Treasurer. 
Frank  J.  Cooke,  General 

Manager. 


Patent  t;o. 


XNP  03459. 
XNP-03459. 
XGS  04227.. 


Anchor  Allays,  Inc.  966  Weekof  Av*nu«  Herbert  Drapkifl 

Brooklyn,  NY  11222. 

Fairmount  Chemical  Co.  Inc  U7Blanchard  F.  Von  Hess«r1.. 

Street  Newark.  N.J  07105. 

Insco    Corporation    Mam    Street   Crolon,  David  L.  Ammen  Pr*s«d*nl. 

Massachusetts. 


XMF  03793.. 
XMF-03Mi.. 
XMS  021M.. 
XMF-OJIM. 
XMF  03*34, 

XGS  0243S. . 


Leslie  E,  Foster  800C  Whittier  Road  Hunts- 

ville.  Alabama  35802. 
eiectrolUm,  Inc.  P  0  Box  3930  7116  Uurel 

Canyon  Blvd  N  Hollywood.  Caul  91605. 
Hartman-Huyck  Systems  Ca  Huatington. 

NY   11746, 
Hayes  International  Corp.   204  Oakwood 

Road,  N.L  Huntsville.  Alabama  35807. 
United  Stales  Testing  Co..  Inc.  Mam  Labo- 
ratories   1415    Park  Avenue  Hoboken, 

New  Jersey  07030 
Loyal  Hanson,  Hopelite  Ind.  Bark  Riv*r, 

Michipn  49807. 


Lesli*  E.  Foster  Professional 

Engineer. 
J.  A.  Droege  Presid«nt 


Richard  A.  Dwitsch 

ing  ConsultanL 
R.  A.  Kempan*r 


Engin* 


J.  B.  Joel. 


Mr.  Loyal  Hanson. 


3.215.8*2 
3. 215. 842 
3. 215. 842 
3,215.842 
3.215,842 
3.215.842 
3.  215. 842 
3.215.842 

3.215.842 
3.217.624 

3.218.547 

3,218.547 
3.218,547 
3.  223.  374 
3. 237. 253 
3.238.777 
3, 2(2. 186 

3. 262. 186 
3.  262  186 

3.277.366 

3.  295, 377 
3.301,578 
3.  304, 773 
3,305.415 

3. 310.  y,\ 
3.  312, 101 
3,  317, 110 
3,  317,  ISO 
3. 317. 751 
3.317,751 
3.318.093 
3.318.093 
3. 324. 370 
3. 326. 043 
3.340.732 
3. 343, 180 
3.346.I0( 

3.357.093 
3, 3S7, 093 
3. 359. 819 

3,360.972 
3.361,666 
3.365.657 
3.379.8SS 
3.379.885 

3.3«Z.0» 


FootnotM  at  end  or  table. 


Application 
seiiil  l<o.    Title  o:  iiivci.lion 

274. 000  Optical  Communicatons  Device. 

274.000  .        do 

274.000  do  

274.000  ..      do  

274.000  ...     do  

274.000  .  ..do 
274.000  .do 
274.000  .  do 
274.000 

290.776    Electricillk-Opeiated  Rotary 
Shutter. 

155.  ^94    Flui  Sending  Device  Usinf  a 
lubul.ir  Core  With  TorcKJal 
Gating  Coil  and  Solenoid*l 
Output  Ciil  Wound  Thereon. 

155. 5S4  do 

155.584  .      .do 

282. 817    Miniature  Vibration  Isolator . . 

336.  ::20    Method  ol  Making  Screen  by 

Casting 
255, 132    DiRerenlia  Temperature 

Transducer. 
432,  735    Method  o.  Improving  the 

Reliability  ot  a  Rolling 

Element  System 
431.235 do 

431,235 d* 

366.2:6    Insertion  Loss  Test  Set  Having    . 
Transtormer  Means  Connect- 
ed Across  a  Pair  ol  Bolom- 
eters. 

557.  8f  8    Angular  Acceleromcler . 

41 1. 944    Cryogen.c  Connector  lor  Vacuum 

Us*. 
355. 129    Dynamic  Transducer 

440. 033    Steriliiation  Process  and  Product 


uliliiation 
publication 

Date  el 
bceiis* 

SP  5005 

Jun«   I,I96« 

SP-5005 

Do. 

SP  5005 

Dec     3.196S 

SP  5005 

June   8.1964 

SP  5005 

SP  5005 

Do. 

SP  50O5 

Do. 

SP  500i 

Do. 

SP  5003 

Do. 

63  10227 

Do. 

6b  10103  Dec.  29,1965 

65  10103  Sept,  14,  i96t 

65  10103  K!ar.    3, 1967 

.  . .  July   12. 196J 

Apr.    4.1966 

65  10089  OcL  27.1964 

65  10251  Sept  20. 196S 

65  10251  OcL  21. 1966 

(5  10251  Nov.  13,1969 

Aug.  29.  1967 

6E  10105  Sept.  14. 1966 

64  10327  Aug.  16. 1965 

SP  5007  June    8, 1964 

64  10066  Aug.  18  1965 


551, 815    Control  tor  Fieiible  Parawing Mar.  21, 1967 

322,  545    Gas  Anayzer  lor  Bi-Gas*ogs  (3  10557    June    7, 1966 

Miiture 
271,821    High  Pressure  Reguiatof  Valve  .         63-10234    June    8,1964 

271,821  .      .do    ..  63  10234  Do. 

364.867    Reversible  Ring  Counter 64-10144  July     9,1965 

364,867 do     64-101*4  D*c.  30,1969 

425.362    Hydraulic  Drive  Mechanism 65-10230  Aug.    4,196i' 

425,362 do .   65-10230  Aut  19, 1965 

405.629    Electronic  Beam  Switchint  6^10237    OcL    19.1965 

Commutator. 
438.797    'nductiveLiouidL*»»  Dec  16. 1968 

Detection  System. 
424.156    Fluid  Flow  Sensor Jan.     7.1965 

543.206    Improved  Ai:  Alum  num  Robin-  66-10573    May    15.1967 

son  Orthopedic  Stretcher. 
330.210    Pressure  Monitoring  With  a June  14, 1968 

Plurality  ot  lonuatwn 

Gauges  Controlled  at  a 

Central  Location. 
457,879    Solder  Flui  Which  Leaves  Cor-  64  10206    Nov.  26, 1965 

rosion  Resistant  Coating. 
457,879 do 64  10206    SepL  27, 1965 

545,805    Simple  Bidirectional  St*e  65-10148    Feb.  27,1967 

Torque  Filter  WiMt  Backlash 

CharKterists, 
453,225    Magnetomotive  Metal  Worfcing  65-10342    Dec     5,1966 

Device, 
578,923    Inorganic  Solid  Fdm  Lubricantt D*c     2,1968 

534,564    Power  Supply 6C-1043I    May    3.1167 

530,958    SightSwitck 65-10079    May  11,1967 

530,958 4« 65-10079    Apr.  16, 1961 

392  965    Foamed-ln-Place  Ceramic  65  10058    Feb,  10, 196C 

Retractory  Insulating 
MatcriaL 


Ajml  27,  1970 
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NASA  patent  cas* 
number 


Name  and  address  ot  licens** 


Licensee's  representative 


Patent  No. 


XGS  02435  Palmer  Electronics  Inc.  156  Belmont  Avanu*  VIck  R.  Palmer,  President. 

Garfield,  New  Jersey  07026.  .    „      ^    , 

XNP  02791      Teletronics,    Inc.    60    Connolly   Parkway  L.  Esposito,  President 

Hamden,  Conn.  06514. 


6021    Royalton    Richard  E.  Lehnhardt. 


XLE  04788  Spectre    Equipment,    Inc. 

Road  N.  Hoyalton.  Ohio. 
XMS  04533  Alton  A.  Register  &  Assoc.  204  Professional 

BIdg.  Fort  Pierce,  Florida  33450. 

XNP  03063  Rama  Industrial  Heater  Co.  39651  Esplanade 

San  Jacinto,  Calrt.  92383. 
XLE  08511  Astro  Met  Assoc.  Inc.  95  Barron  Drive  Cin- 

cinnati, Ohio  45215. 
XMS  02872  Biopotential  Systems.  Inc.  1108  Bustleton 

P|ke  Feaslervi  He.  Penn.  19047. 
XGS-02439  Unidynamics  Phoenix  Div.  Universal  Matah 

Corporation    P.O.    Box    2990    Phoenix, 

Arizona  85002. 
XAC  03786  General  Electric  Company,  P.O.  Box  8555, 

Philadelphia,  Penn,  19101, 
XFR-07658  ...  Hauser  Res,  ji  Eng.  Company,  2965  Peak 

Avenue,  P.O.  Box  G,  Boulder,  Colorado 

80302. 
XFR  07658  ..  Mr  Robert  a  Green,  1108  W.  Avenue  N-7, 

Lancaster,  Calif,  93534, 

XMS  05909    Research  Inc.,  R  I  Controls,  Div..  Box  616* 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  55424. 
XNP-04816  The    Bristol   Company   Waterbury,   Conn. 

06720. 
XNP-0*S16 Lockheed  Electronics  Co,  Plainfield,  New 

XNP  0*816  Applied  Tedinotogy,  Inc.  P.O.  Box  58326 

Houston,  Texas  77058. 

XAC  05706  Whittaker  Corporation  1020 S.  Arroyo  Park- 

way Pasadena,  Calil,  91105. 

XAC  05706  Biopotential  Systems,  Inc.  1108  Bustleton 

Pike  Feaslerville,  Penn.  19047. 

XGS-04119  Garan  Chemical  Corporation,  210  E,  Atondri 

Boulevard,  Gardena,  California. 

XGS-04119  ...  The  Farboil  Company,  801   Key  Highway, 

Baltimore,  Maryland  21230. 

XGS-04119  Techform  Laboratories,  Inc.,  707  W.  Wash- 

ington Blvd..  Venice.  California. 

XGS  04119  Thompson   &   Company,    1085   Allegheny 

Avenue,  Oakmont,  Pennsylvania. 

XMS-04119  .  The  Yenkin  Majestic  Paint  Corp.,  E.  Fifth 

Ave.  at  Leonard,  Columbus,  Ohio  43239. 

XMS  04119  -.  W.  P.  Fuller  8i  Company.  450  E    Grand 

Avenue,  S.  San  Francisco,  Calil.' 


Alton  A.  Register,  Owner. . . 

D.  J.  Meader  Purchasing 

Agent 
John  W.  Graham  President. 


Edw.rd  W.  Young  President. . 

Arthur  L.  Poley  Contiacts  Ad- 
ministrator. 

J,  E.  Urion.  Buyer,  Facilities 

Procurement 
Dr.  Ray  L,  Hauser,  Research 

Director. 


Sell - 

WallKeA.  Erdahe, Treasurer... 

W.  C.  Virbila,  Manager  Product 

Planning. 
J.  Jerome  Madden  Company 

Counsel. 
W.  F.  Wilhite  President . 


Robert  H.  Russell  Manager, 

Biomedical  Instrumentation. 
Edward  W.  Young  President. . . 

Robert  Steinman,  President 

(Dr.). 
Irvin  Baker,  Vice  President — 


Jerome  A.  Wolf,  Ex.  Vic* 

President. 
The  President — 


Company. 

Illinois  60622. 


XMS-04119 United    Coatings 

Huron  Street,  Chicago. 
XMS^)4119  .  .  Cypress  Protective  Coatings,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box 

546.  Pompano  Beach,  Fla.  33061 . 
XMS  04119  Louisville  Paint  Manut  Co.,  Inc,,  1108-10- 

12  W.  Main  St.,  Louisville,  Kentucky. 
XMS-04119  The  Glidden  Company,  900  Union  Commerce 

BIdg,  Cleveland,  Ohio  44114. 
XMS-04119  ..  Benjamin   Foster   Company,   4635-37   W. 

Girard  Avenue,  Philadelphia  31,  Penn. 

XMS  Win         Atlas  Chemical  Company,  4801  N.W.  77th 

Avenue,  Miami,  Florida  33144. 
XMS-04119  .  -.  Markal  Company,  250  North  Washtenaw 

Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois  60612. 

XGS-04119 United    Finish    Company,   Corwin   Street, 

Peabody.  Massachusetts. 
XGS  04119  --  Specialty  Plastics  Co,  Inc.,  7130  Milford 

Ind.  Park,  Baltimore.  Maryland  21208. 

XGS-04119        Roynston     Laboratories,     Inc.,     Flawnox, 

Pittsburgh.  Penn.  15238 
XGS-04119  -  Furnane  Plastics,  Inc.,  4516  Brazil  Street, 

Los  Angeles,  Calit  90039 

XGS  04119        Wisconsin   Protective  Coating  Corp.,  614 

Elizabeth  Street,  Green  Bay,  Wisconsin 
54305 

XGS  04119  Sanders  Paints,  Inc.,  3708  Lawrenceville 

Road,  Tucker,  Georgia  30084 

XGS-04119 Superior  Plin.  &  Varnish  Corp  ,3065  N. 

Rockwell  St,  Chicago,  Illinois  60618 
XGS-04119     Astratek  International  Ltd.,  333  N.  Michi- 
gan Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois  60601 

XGS  04119  US.  Paint  Lacquer  &  Chemical  Company, 

Singleton  at  21st  Street,  St  Louis,  Mis- 
souri 63103  _    „.  ,.        u 
XGS  04119            ....  C.  E.  Bradley  Labs.,  Inc.,  Brattleboro,  Ver- 
mont 05301.  .^   ., 

XGS  04119 Everseal  Manut  Co..  Inc..  Ridgefield,  New 

Jersey. 
XGS  04119  Midland  Industrial  Finishes  Co.,  1-7  East 

Water  Street.  Waukegan,  Illinois  60085. 

XGS  04119     M.  A.  Btuder  t  Sons,  Inc.,  52nd  &  Grays 

Avenue,  Philadelphia  43,  Penn. 
XGS  04119  .  ..  Harold    Chemical    Prod.,    Inc.,    Danvers, 

Mass.  01923. 
XGS  04119  ..  Armstrong  Chemcon,  Inc.,  1300  S.  Kilbourn 

Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois  60623. 
XGS  041 19  ....  Mr.  B.  Pinsker,  9230  Ratliffe,  Apt  6,  Downey, 

Cahlornia  90242. 
XMP  09750  ....  Advanced    Kinetics,    Inc.,    1231    Victoria 

Street,  Costa  Mesa,  California  92627. 
XMP  09750  .    William  Wahl  Corporation,  1001  Colorado 

Avenue,  Santa  Monica,  California. 
XGS  08259  Orion  Products  Co.,  Inc.,  154  &in  Lazaro 

Avenue,  Sunnyvale,  Calif.  9*086 
XMP  09791  TRW,    Incorporated,    On*    Spac*    Park, 

Redondo  Beach,  Calil. 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


Fred  Yenkin,  Chemical 

Engineer. 
E.  P.  Kevin,  Product  Dev.  Man- 
ager, Special  Finishes  Div., 
General  Laboratory. 
956-960  W.    Jules  F.  Knapp,  President 


John  Messeria,  Manager. 


A.  F.Spear 

Morton  W.  Douthitt,  Patent 

Counsel. 
T.  F.  Kirchoff,  Patent  and 

Trademark  Department 
Frank  Peterson,  Jr.,  President... 

Don  Lytton,  Sales  Manager 


Howard  B.  Swanson,  Vice  Pres. 

C  Technical  Director. 
Bernard  L.  Taylor,  President... 

D.  M.  Jenkins,  Director  of 

Research. 
P.  S.  Boyce-Smith,  Sales 

SpKialist. 
Francis  J.  Ploederl,  Vice 

President 

Arthur  E.  Sanders,  President.... 

Justin  D.  Goldman,  President... 

Pat  E.  Noble,  Corporate 

Counset 
Ed  Hoffmann,  Chief  Chemist 


Bruce   D.   McCauley,  Asst  to 

President 
Alexander  Goldstein,  President. . 

M,  A.  GIsser,  Ex.  Vice  President, 
Research  &  Devekipment 

Erie  F.  Krauss,  Vice  Pres.,  Pro- 
duction and  Research. 

Harold  Small,  President 


Eugene  K.  Mxk,  President 

Benjamin  Pinsker,  Owner , 

R.  L.  Gradlshar,  S*c.-Tr**$urer. 
William  Wahl 


Jack  K.  Willis,  President 

Benjamin  DaWitt.  Man*|*rol 
Lic*nsin|^ 


3,382,082 
3,  383, 461 

3, 396, 303 
3,397,117 
3,413,115 
3,419,363 
3, 420, 223 
3, 422, 352 

3. 423, 608 
3,426,746 

3,426,746 

3,431,1*9 

3,  *43,  *16 

3,**3,416 

3.443,416 

3,453,5*6 

3,  *53,  5*6 

3,  *S4, 410 

3,454,410 

3,454,410 

3,454,410 

3,454,410 

3. 454, 410 

3, 454. 410 
3.454,410 
3.454,410 
3, 454, 410 
3,454,410 
3,454.410 
3, 45*.  410 
3,454.410 
3,*S*,410 
3.*5*,*10 
3.*5*,410 
3,45*,*10 

3, 45*.  410 
3,*S*,410 
3,454,410 
3,454,410 

3,454,410 
3,454,410 
3,454,410 
3, 45*.  410 
3,454,410 
3,454,410 
3,454,410 
3,456,112 
3,456,112 
3,460,781 
3,461,290 


Tachnotogy 

Application                                                    utilization  Date  of 

serial  No.    Title  of  invention                        publication  license 

392,965 do 65-10058    Apr.  14, 1969 

390,251    Reduced  Bandwidth  Video  65-10058    Dec.  18  1969 

Communication  System 

Utilizing  Sampling 

Technique. 

537.617    Control  Apparatus  lor  Spectral  67-10404    June  24, 1%8 

Energy  Source. 

557,016    SolarStill... 65-10214    Jan.  26,9681 

521,994    Brazing  Alkiy 65-10060    Mar.    3,1966 

635.972    Selt-Lubricating  Fluoride-Metal  67-10007    SepL  9,1969 

Composite  Materials. 

422, 864    Electrode  for  Biological  64-10025    June  20, 1968 

Recording, 

487,341    Ampere-Hour  Integrator... 65-10308    June  30, 1966 

476,763    Nonmagnetic  Thermal  Motor  66-10078    May  11,1968 

for  a  Magnetometer.  .»  ..„ 

586,  324    Method  and  Apparatus  for  66-10649    Sept  12. 1967 
Attaching  Physiological 
Monitoring  Electrodes. 

586,32*    ...do 66-106*9   Jan.  12,1968 

685,76*    Heat  Flux  Sensor  Assembly 66-10531    Apr.  14,1969 

578,926    Micropacked  Column  for  a  66-10182    Oct     4.1966 

Chromatograph  System.  _            „  .„- 

578,926    .do-,.,     ...  66-10182    Jan.   30,1967 

578,926..      do    -  66-10182    Oct   31.1968 

592,69*    Telemeter  Adaptable  for  Im-  66-10057    Apr.  30,1968 

planting  in  An  AnimaL  .      

592,69*  .        do...... 66-10057    June  20. 1968 

*52,9*5    Alkali  Metal  Protective  65-10156    July     1.1965 

*52,9*5  ...'^do'."'' 65-10156    Aug.  21, 1965 

452,9*5 do. 65-10156    Oct     8.1965 

452,945 do 65-10156           Do. 

452,945 do 65-10156    Nov.    1.1965 

452,945 do 65-10156    Nov.    3,1965 

452,945 do 65-10156    Nov.    8,1965 

452,945 do 65-10156    Nov.  26, 1965 

452.945 do — -  65-10156    Dec.    2,1965 

452,945 do 65-10156    Jan.   13,1966 

452,9*5 do - 65-10156    Mar.  29, 1966 

452,945 do 65-10156    Apr.  19, 1966 

452,945 do -.-  65-10156    June  30, 1966 

452,9*5 do 65-10156    July     1.1966 

*52,9*5 do.- 65-10156          Do. 

452,9*5 do 65-10156    Aug.    9,1966 

*52,9*5 do. 65-10156    Aug.  31, 1966 

*52,9*5 do .-.  65-10156    Nov.    9,1966 

*52,945 do 65-10156    Apr.    3.1967 

452,945 do 65-10156    Aug.  29, 1967 

452,945 do 65-10156    Sept  5, 1967 

452,945 do 65-10156    Oct   19, 1967 

452,945 do 65-10156    Dee.  13. 1967 

452,945 do 65-10156    Nov.    8,1967 

452,945 do 65-10156    OcL  27,1967 

452,9*5 do 65-10156    Jun*25,1965 

*52,9*5 do 65-10156    Apr.  15, 1968 

452,945 do 65-10156    June  1*,  1968 

452,945 do 65-10156    Apr.  15,1968 

632.162    Thermactor 67-10505   June  26,1968 

632,162 do 67-10505    Mar.  26,1968 

666.551    Tap*  Recorder 67-106*6  June  20,1968 

5M,10S   An  Absolute  Cavity  Radioncttr May    *,1967 
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IMS  tat  I  nm\HC  NOMIXCLUSIvE  REVOCABLE  ROYALTY-FREE  LICENSES  HAVE  BEEN  GRANTED  BY  THE  NATIONAL  AERONAUTICS  AND  SPACE  ADMINISTRATION  FOR  INVENTIONS  OWNED 
THE  FOllOWING  "<>*"CL0SlvEJlV0WBU^l«OTAUi^riut  uijjr««^^^^^^  ^^  APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENT  FILED  BY  NASA  AS  OF  JAN.  1.  1970 


NASA  {>;>ttnteas« 
ru 


NMie  ind  addiass  ol  Ikcdsw 


L«tmf2°s  [(piti«nUti«e 


xvs  »;t3 . 
x-'s  '*2\^ . 

X"f  ■7'>6» 
X-.P  -MIS- 
XGS  05»1 
XLA  050% 
XMS  OVIZ 

xvs  C4:i? 
XMS  "tci; 
XAC  o^m:. 

XGS  10OO7     . 

XAC  lft6K 

CSC  10115 
LAR  10294 
ERC- 10179. 
(RC  1D139 


Spx*  Cr»h  Inc..  770S  L»  P»«H  Fi*«kj».  Riy  G  Cj|e  V^e  Ptwidtnt 

Houston,  Tius  77012. 

leslei  Gedimjn  Comcan*.  39  Ficst  Strut  LesT:  S  Ged'nan  Oi»i<e' 

Fiam.p«h3r.  Wass.  OlTOl. 

C«c>i  fquipmenl  Co  .  Inc..  1348  WMt  7')th  SIxIt,  C*it'.  PresiJenI 

StfW  C:evtlai'(<Ot>io  44102. 

TRW    IncorporalK).  One  Space  PaiW,  Re-  Beniimiii  OeWitt.  Managei  ol 

dOPdo  Boach,  Calit.  '-,■*"'"*„        „      ..    . 

Oum  Ajsocijtes.  Inc ,  910  Laredo  Road.  S  Ttiomas  Ojnn.  Pffsident 

Sil»ei  Spiinl.  Md.  20901.  .   _           _     . 

Republic  Manut    Conpany.   lb»5b  Btook-  Fnnkim  J.  Bla"»K.  Chid 

park  Road  Cleveland.  ONw  44142  Enfmeer       .       „      ^    . 

Ph'ppj  &  Bird    Inc     6lh  t  Byid  Slieet  M  R  Malloiv.  Vice  Pie5«Jent 

P.O  Bo»  ;v   Rrchrrond  Va  23205  MjpuI  Oi. 

Spxe  Ci^'l    Inc    770S  L*  Pwlt  Fi««*ay    R.i,  G  G^£e  Vce  Piesident 
Kousto-  T«us  77012. 

IMI  Dhbioi  olB«clo«Oieki«$on»ndCom-    Vice  Pte^ident and Cen.  Mjnajet 
pany  4321  Bircti  Stieet  Neopoil  Beach. 

Hamilton  StJniUfd.  O.y.SKKi  ot  United  A.r-  i.'i.    DAddejio  ConlrxJj    Ad- 
crall  Corp.  Windsor  Lockj,  Conn   06J95.        minislrator. 

Pol(5Cience5.   Inc    Paul  Valley  InduJti.al  B   Oai.  ei  Hjlpor  Pie«drl 
Park.  Wamniton.  Ponn.  Mlk. 

Lepco   Diy   of  Block  En|    I ne  459  South    Don '!  Baker  Dnwon  Manager 
Mam  Slreet  Logan.  Utah  94321. 

Etetro-Mechanical  Res.  Inc   5012  CoHege  T  E  Sted  Vice  PretidenI 

Avenue  College  Park.  Md  20740  .     .^  . 

Eloctro-Science  Lab  .  Inc.  1133  Arch  Street  Srdoey  J  Stem  Presidtnt 

Philadelphia.  Penn.  19107.  „  ,    ,     .         .     .j„. 

C.  Finkenbeiner.  Ii«.  3«  R«nilofd  A«enue  a  Fin.enbemef  Piesidont 

Waltham.  Massachusetts. 

Ameico  Sem conductor  l/r.sion  o(   Tele-  Cenera  Sj-age' 

dyne  Inc.  P.O.  Boi  1030  Vountain  View. 

Can.  94840. 


Patent  No. 

3.458,303 
3  46S.  303 
3  4«9  C68 


Application 
sefiai  No. 


Title  ol  invenlKMi 


607. 4S4    Plated  I  te.Vodes 

607  484     .         <!>.' 

67:  382    We'ilmg  Skate  With  Coni- 

puiemed  Control. 
479. 357    Continuous  Plasma  Light 

553.  S9l    Ellipsoidal  Mirror  Refleclomeler . . 

596. 733    Flared  Tube  Strainer 

(07. 461    Improvements  in  Method  and 
Appjialus  Silver  Biopolen- 
liil  Electrodes. 
iu7, 461     tmpiobements   In  Method  and 
Apparatus  InSiUei  Bnpoteii- 
tul  :  loctrodos. 
107. 461  do 

624,611     kiduclancelcss  Filtei  Amphtiei.. 

627,599    Bacteiiostatis  Conloimal  Coat- 
ing and  Methods  ot  Applica- 
tKM. 
634. 03t    Apprataus  tor  Measuring  Con- 
ductivity t  Velocity  ot 
Plasma 
733. 039    Facsimile  Vidoa  Remodulation 

Network. 
796,6(5    Screened  Circuit  Capacitors. 

100,973    A  Repetitively-Pubed.  Wave- 
le  i(tti-Seloctive  Laser. 

821. 586    Apparatu'.  and  Method  lor 

Separating  a  Semiconductor 
Walei. 


Tdckiwldttr 

iriihzation 
publication 

Date  ol 
iKenso 

S6  1008S 

Apr.  17.1969 

66  1C088 

Oct    29  1968 

68  10091 

Jul,    !1   1969 

Apr   21.1967 

May     5. 1967 

65  10388 

Aug.  29. 1967 

65  10320 

Do. 

65  10320 

April  17. 1969 

«5  10320 

May  24.1969 

Aug   22.1967 

67  1C^99    April  16. 1969 

Oct.     9. 1968 

M  10207    Sept.  20. 1968 
(•-10542    July     2,1969 

68  10564    Oct   23, 1969 

June  19. 19(9 


THf  FOLLOWING  EXCLUSIVE  REVOCABLE  ROYALTY-FREE  LICENSES  HAVE  BEEN  GRANTED  BY  THE  NATIONAL  AERONAUTICS  AND  SPACE  AOMINISTRATIOfi  FOR  INVENTIONS  OWNED  BY 
THE  FOLLOWING  tXClUSlxt  u».  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^    ,    „„ 


XLA  00240. 
XNP  0C70I. 


XMS  00163 


Awu  Caioaration  f '•'"  P-  Gar«nkle  3. 340.  727 

SiSwrt^nt  he  Co^i»'.v  P.O;  Bo>  lOS    Thomas  N.  Habtord  PresKlenl  3. 19(.  V* 

Norlhbtook.  Mlinon6£ti(2. 

Robert  J    Perchard  159  Presidents  Road    Sel  3.155.992 

Cray    CaWes   (Bourne)    Massachtisolts 
02U2. 


183  982 

281.  C69 


721  63« 


Ablation  Probe 

Means  lor  Visua  ly  Indicating 
Flight  Paths  ol  Vehicles  Be- 
tween the  Earth.  Venus  C 


Mercury. 
LteRalt  .. 


.  I  June  28.1966 

.Sept.  20,  1968 


(4  lOCOl    Nov.    3.1969 


1  To  larv  9. 197?. 
:T«S«|)L20.  1973. 


■  To  No*.  3.  1974. 


ORDER    OF    BUSINESS 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  RESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
»-m  caU  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  cleric  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roU. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


RF''ESS     SUBJECT    TO     THE    CALL 
OP    THE    CHAIR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  stand 
in  recess,  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr.  Jot- 
?Aji  of  North  Carolina  • .  Without  objec- 
;:on.  it  is  so  ordered. 

'At  1  o'clock  and  5  minutes  p.m.,  the 
Senate  took  a  recess  subject  to  the  call 
oi  the  Chair.) 

.At  1  o'clock  and  39  minutes  pjn.,  the 
Senate  reassembled,  when  called  to  or- 
der by  the  Presiding  OfBcer  (Mr.  Jo«daii 
c."  North  Carolma). 


INTERMODAL  TRANSPORTATION 
SYSTEMS 

Mr.  ALXONUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
planning  and  development  of  intermodal 
transportation  systems  is  the  key  task 
*of  transportation  policymaking  today. 
Tl.e  Senate  Commerce  Committee  has 
been  considerlJfig  legislation  that  would 
facilitate  the  adoption  ol  Intermodal 
systems — the  National  TransporUtion 
J^ct.  In  addition,  the  SecreUry  of  Trans- 
portation has  recently  begun  to  speak 
of  the  need  for  intermodalism  as  the  cen- 
tral concept  of  transportation  in  the 
futur3.  echoing  my  concern  and  the 
concern  of  many  others  that  led  to  the 
National  Transportation  Act  proposal. 

Because  of  my  longstanding  interest 
in  intermodalism.  I  w  as  gratified  to  see 
in  the  April  4.  1970.  edition  of  TrafiBic 
World  that  the  concept  of  intermodal 
transporution  has  been  given  another 
boost.  I  refer  to  a  project  called  study 
of  legal  aspect  of  intermodal  transporta- 
tion, which  Is  being  funded  Jointly  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  the  Mari- 
time  Administration. 

This  study  of  legal  aspects  of  inter- 
modal transportation,  known  simply  as 
SLAIT.  Is  being  directed  by  the  Deputy 


Solicitor  of  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion, who  is  a  distinguished  lawyer  as 
well.  I  am  hopeful  that  SLAIT  will  result 
in  further  steps  to  implement  this  neces- 
sary concept  of  Intermodalism.  Because 
of  the  tangled  jurlsdlcUons  over  various 
transportation  modes  and  the  problems 
of  •Interface"  between  existing  modes,  a 
legal  study  of  Intermodalism  Is  vital  to 
sound  policymaking  in  this  field.  The 
Department  of  Defense,  the  Maritime 
Administration,  and  the  Deputy  Solicitor 
are  to  be  commended  for  their  efTorts 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle from  Traffic  World  be  printed  in  tb* 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  REcoRt* 
as  follows: 

I  Prom  Traffic  W(»ld.  Apr.  4,  1970) 
GovnNiiENT  Backs  Unpeeckdented  Study  or 

Legal  Aspects  of  Ikte«iiodal  Transpo«t 
(By  Carlo  J.  Salzano) 

Unlike  the  building  contractor,  who. 
through  the  efforts  of  archltecU  and  engi- 
neers, knows  even  before  a  footing  Is  poured 
that  hU  structur*  wlU  accommodate  lU  in- 
tended purpose,  the  shipping  community,  at- 
tempting to  flush  out  the  concept  of  Inter- 
modal transportation  in  foreign  commerce, 
h.%s  had  no  such  comforting  blueprint 
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Although  the  concept  of  practical  inter- 
modal transportation  has  been  with  carriers 
and  shippers  for  at  least  a  decade,  there  ap- 
pears to  have  been  no  single  comprehensive 
effort  by  government  or  Industry  to  deter- 
mine whether  this  country's  legal  Institu- 
tions Impede  or  accommodate  that  concept. 
There  has  not  been,  that  is,  until  now. 

Only  a  short  lime  ago,  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  Maritime  Administration,  rec- 
ognizing that  intermodal  transportation  may 
demand  new  legal  requirements  in  order  to 
operate  successfully  In  the  national  Interest, 
surted  the  baU  rolling  toward  what  may  be 
the  nation's  first  full-scale  effort  to  evaluate 
a  myriad  of  federal  and  state  laws  and  inter- 
naUonal  agreements  to  determine  their  roles 
In  the  expeditious  movement  of  freight  be- 
tween Inland  points  m  the  U.S.  and  Inland 
foreign  polnte  (T.W..  Feb.  14,  p.  38) . 

If  the  shipping  community  has  been  put- 
ting the  cart  before  the  horse.  It  might  be 
said  that  these  two  government  agencies  have 
taken  steps  to  unhitch  the  rig  Just  long 
enough  to  place  In  perspective  some  of  the 
Ingredients  of  intermodal  transportation  that 
the  government  feels  are  basic  to  a  coordi- 
nated and  prosperous  system.  The  U.S.  gov- 
ernment, after  all,  Is  probably  the  worlds 
biggest  shipper. 

Determined  to  Identify  any  legal  Impedi- 
menta to  the  full  enjoyment  by  carriers  and 
shippers  of  the  Intermodal  transportation 
concept,  the  DOD  and  MA  have  joined  In 
sponsoring  and  funding  a  study  designed  to 
unravel  any  legal  complexities  affecting  three 
problem  areas — through  rates,  shipper- 
carrier  liability  for  cargoes,  and  burdensome 
trade  documentation. 

The  project  titled  "Study  of  Legal  Aspects 
of  Intermodal  Transportation"  and  dubbed 
'SLAIT"  has  been  assigned  to  a  group  of 
high-level  lawyers  and  laymen  by  the  Na- 
tional Research  Councils  Maritime  Trans- 
portation Research  Board.  The  study  Is  being 
directed  by  H.  B.  Mutter,  deputy  solicitor 
of  the  Federal  Maritime  Conmilsslon  and  ad- 
junct professor  of  law  at  The  American  Uni- 
versity. Working  directly  under  Mr.  Mutter 
as  project  manager  Is  8.  Lynn  Walton,  a  stall 
member  of  the  MTRB.  The  group  has  been 
given  11  months,  until  January,  1971,  to  sub- 
mit Its  report.  The  study  Is  being  done  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  CouncU  on  Transpor- 
tation Law  of  the  Federal  Bar  Association. 
Explaining  the  key  purpose  of  the  study, 
Mr.  Mutter  said  that.  In  most  cases,  the  reg- 
ulatory agencies  have  reacted  to  changes  on 
a  case-by-case  basis,  making  studies  only 
after  the  fact.  Probably  this  approach  stems 
from  legal  precedent  that  only  cases  and 
controversies,  not  hypothetical  situations, 
can  be  adjudicated  in  our  legal  system. 

"To  prepare  for  the  challenge  of  inter- 
modal transportation,  concerned  government 
agencies  must  anticipate  faew  legal  require- 
ments," he  said.  "SLAIT  wlU  try  to  project 
major  legal  Impediments,  discovered  by  re- 
search, to  transportation  Innovation  and 
then  recommend  ways  In  which  our  legal/ 
regulatory  system  can  be  made  more  respon- 
sive to  transportation  needs." 

To  discover  and  define  any  such  legal  Im- 
pediments. Mr.  Mutter  said  his  study  team 
win  have  to  come  up  with  answers  In  these 
three  broad  areas: 

1.  Is  there  a  national  transportation  pol- 
icy that  guides  the  transportation  regulatory 
agencies  or  other  government  entitles  In  the 
solution  of  Intermodal  problems.  If  there  Is 
none,  should  there  be  one  and  what  should 
It  be?  This  question.  Mr.  Mutter  said.  Is  par- 
ticularly vital  In  connection  with  any  effort 
to  accommodate  America's  export  commerce. 

2.  Is  the  current  structure  for  regulating 
transportation  by  the  federal  government 
accommodating  Intermodal  concepts? 

3.  Are  prevailing  anti-trust  prohibitions 
against  multi-mode  ownership  still  valid  to- 
day, or  should  they  be  relaxed  to  facilitate 
Intermodal  systems? 


Elaborating  on  the  second  area,  Mr.  Mut- 
ter said  that  an  effort  would  be  made  to  re- 
view the  adjudicatory  function  of  transpor- 
tation regulatory  agencies  with  a  view  toward 
determining  whether  It  can  be  improved  to 
better  accommodate  intermodaUty.  In  this 
connection,  Prof.  Kenneth  Culp  Davis,  of  the 
University  of  Chicago  Law  School,  has  joined 
the  research  group  to  lend  his  expertise. 

Mr.  Mutter  said  that  the  group,  working 
under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences,  parent  of  the  National  Research 
Council,  has  been  and  will  be  looking  at  some 
of  the  same  suggestions  made  by  Consumer 
Advocate  Ralph  Nader.  The  Idea  of  abolish- 
ing the  ICC  as  suggested  by  "Naders  Raid- 
ers," and  creating  a  single  regulatory  agency 
combining  the  functions  of  the  ICC,  the 
PMC  and  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  he 
said,  'is  being  looked  at,  but  Its  an  over- 
simplification merely  to  say  that  It  should 
be  done." 

"In  principle,  it  looks  good  but  such  a  con- 
solidation would  present  many  problems," 
Mr.  Mutter  said.  "One  of  those  problems,  for 
example,  would  be  the  possibility,  under  such 
a  single  agency,  of  one  transportation  mode 
dominating  another  when  In  fact  they  should 
be  in  healthy  competition." 

In  any  event,  Mr.  Mutter  admitted  that 
the  concept  of  a  single  transportation  regu- 
latory agency  Is  Intriguing  and  merits  SLAITs 
attention. 

He  noted,  however,  that  before  specific 
problems  In  the  regulaUon  of  transporution 
can  be  dealt  with,  the  legal  philosophy  that 
underlies  the  regulation  of  transportation 
first  must  be  investigated.  Many  of  the  laws 
now  affecting  intermodal  transportation  are 
over  half  a  century  old  and  It  makes  good 
sense  to  study  theU-  current  vaUdity  In  Ught 
of  operating  Innovations  and  requU-emente. 

An  example  of  the  massive  collating  Job 
ahead  for  the  study  team  Is  the  recent  trip 
Mr.  Mutter  and  Mr.  Walton  took  to  a  U.S. 
Air  Force  installation  In  Denver.  Colo.  There, 
with  the  help  of  the  Air  Force's  LITE  system 
(Legal  Information  Through  Electronics) 
they  began  the  Job  of  Identifying  with  the 
use  of  a  computer,  sections  of  the  United 
States  Code  international  agreements  and 
decisions  of'  the  U.S.  Comptroller  General 
that  they  may  be  related  to  intermodal  trans- 
portation. This  computerized  legal  mforma- 
uon  retrieval  system  could  be  Invaluable.  In 
addition,  tills  data  Is  being  supplemented  by 
the  work  of  four  law  students  hired  by  SLAIT 
as  research  assistants.  If  time  permits,  the 
study  group  hopes  to  do  a  compUatlon  of 
stat«  codes. 

But  thU  systematic  study  of  the  law  is 
only  one  general  area  of  the  research  proj- 
ect The  study  Is  probably  more  dependent  on 
Its  collective  wisdom.  More  than  five  dozen 
experw  are  working  with  SLAIT  and  will  ulti- 
mately have  to  rely  on  their  own  experts  to 
create  a  report. 

TRKCE    KEGIONAL   COtJNCtLS 

The  study  group  Is  made  up  of  a  main 
body  which  meets  regularly  In  Washington. 
DC  and  three  regional  councils  located  In 
New  York,  Chicago  and  San  Francisco.  The 
main  group  Is  scheduled  to  draft  a  report 
on  the  study  for  distribution  around  Sep- 
tember 1  to  the  three  regional  councils  for 
their  review  and  substantive  comments  with 
emphasis  on  any  regional  slant. 

To  bring  the  main  study  group  up-to-date 
on  various  Issues,  five  working  committees 
have  been  established.  The  chief  responslbU- 
Itles  of  these  committees  are  to  arrange 
briefings  for  the  study  group  by  experts  who 
will  contribute  knowledge,  thoughU  and  ex- 
perience m  open  and  frank  discussion  of 
parUcular  areas  of  study  and  to  develop  their 
assigned  subject  areas  for  the  group's  final 
report.  The  National  Academy  of  Science's 
rules  for  the  conduct  of  such  studies  insure 
confidentiality  for  the  groups  deliberations. 


The  next  scheduled  study  meeting  Is  to  be 
held  m  Washington  on  April  7.  The  morning 
session  will  deal  with  the  problem  of  through 
rates.  The  regulatory  approach  to  intermodal 
transportation  will  be  discussed  in  the  after- 
noon. 

The  meetings  In  May  and  June  will  be 
given  over  to  discussion  of  the  anti-trust 
aspects  of  Intermodal  ownership,  the  aspects 
of  through  liability,  and  the  national  trans- 
portation policy. 

Additionally.  In  what  appears  to  be  a  novel 
research  technique  for  lawyers,  the  study 
group  is  making  an  effort  to  elicit  the  needs 
^•f  shippers  and  carriers.  Along  with  all  the 
lormal  collection  of  data  will  be  the  distri- 
bution, to  a  sampimg  of  industry  personnel, 
of  a  questionnaire  In  which  commercial  traf- 
fic managers  will  be  asked  to  identify  legal 
Impediments  to  intermodal  transportation 
of  goods.  A  percentage  of  those  sampled  will 
be  asked  to  give  a  narrative  response  and  a 
smaller  sample  will  be  personally  inter- 
viewed. Shippers,  especially,  wlU  be  given 
a  chance  to  give  their  views  on  regulatory 
agencies.  All  the  returned  information  will 
be  computerized  and  then  analyzed  by  the 
study  group. 

Mr.  Mutter  said  that  the  entire  study  Is 
one  of  unprecedented  legal  research  pro  bono 
publico  (in  the  pubUc  Interest).  The  project 
director  kept  that  basic  premise  In  mmd 
when  he  suggested  members  for  appoint- 
ment by  the  Academy  to  the  study  group 
and  lu  three  regional  councils.  As  a  matter 
of  Academy  policy,  he  said,  they  were  se- 
lected, not  as  representaUves  of  their  par- 
ticular organizations  or  of  specific  transpor- 
tation modes,  but  for  their  experience  and 
their  abUlty  to  rise  above  any  parochial  in- 
terests and  to  contribute,  as  Individuals,  to 
the  deUberaUons  of  the  study  group.  He  also 
noted  that  he  himself  and  all  members  of 
the  study  group  and  councils  are  serving 
without  compensation.  The  funds  provided 
for  the  project  are  aUocated  entU-cly  to  such 
items  as  project  administration,  staff  and 
study  group  travel  expenses,  computer  serv- 
ices, and  publication  costs. 

In  addition  to  the  substantive  work  in  the 
field  of  transportation  law,  Mr.  Mutter  em- 
phasized that  the  group  also  bopea  to  de- 
velop new  concepts  for  legal  research. 

Selected  to  contribute  their  services  and 
experience  In  tills  massive  study,  besides  Mr. 
Mutter,  were:  Thomas  R.  Asher,  partner, 
Asher  &  Schnelderman;  John  C.  Ashton,  vice- 
president  of  the  Burlington  Northern;  Joseph 
Borkln,  attorney,  Washington,  DC;  Don  A. 
Boyd,  commerce  counsel  for  E.I.  du  Pont  de 
Nemottfs  &  Co.;  Maj.-G«n.  John  P.  Doyle, 
(U.S.  Air  Force,  retu-ed),  MacDonald  Pro- 
fessor of  Transportation,  Texas  A&M  Univer- 
sity; H.  Nell  Garson,  secretary  of  the  ICC; 
Roger  W.  GerUng.  executive  vice-president  of 
Spector  Freight  System.  Inc.;  Stanley  Hoff- 
man, transportation  counsel.  Union  Carbide 
Corp.;  Robert  N.  Kharasch,  partner.  GaUand, 
Kharasch.  Calkins  &  Brown;  Richard  Uttell, 
associate  general  counsel,  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board;  Jeremiah  M.  Mahoney,  American  Ex- 
port Freight,  Inc.;  Edward  Margolin,  director. 
Bureau  of  Economics,  ICC;  A.  J.  Mayor,  vice- 
president — government  relations,  Sea-Land 
Service,  Inc.;  Robert  W.  Minor,  senior  vice- 
president  of  the  Penn  Central  Co.;  Arthur 
Pankopf.  Jr..  minority  staff  director  of  the 
Senate  commerce  committee;  Cary  J.  Pearce, 
assistant  chief— pubUc  counsel  and  legisla- 
tive section  of  the  Department  of  Justice. 
Cecil  J.  River,  senior  vice-president  of  Acme 
Past  Freight:  David  M.  Schwartz,  director  of 
the  Office  of  Policy  Review  in  the  Department 
of  Transportation;  Norman  P.  Seagrave,  as- 
sistant general  counsel  for  Pan  American 
World  Airways;  Irving  R.  Segal,  partner. 
Schnader.  Harrison.  Segal  &  Lewis;  Stanton 
P  Sender,  transportation  counsel  for  Sears, 
Roebuck  &  Co.;  Dean  B.  J.  Tennery  of  the 
Washington  College  of  Law  of  American 
University;  Gerald  H.  UUman,  Attorney.  New 
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York  City;  Dean  James  A.  Washington.  Jr  . 
general  counsel  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation. 

Liaison  members  lo  the  study  group  are 
James  E  Armstrong,  trial  attorney.  Regula- 
tory Law  Office.  Office  of  the  Judge  Advocate 
General.  Department  of  the  Army;  James  A 
Ro&si.  attorney  advisor.  Office  of  the  General 
Couasel.  In  the  MA:  Milton  J.  Stickles,  assist- 
aut  counsel  for  the  Military  Sea  Transpor- 
tatior.  Service;  and  John  Tebeau.  director- 
division  of  carriers.  drawl>ack  and  bonds  for 
th»  Bureau  of  Customs  in  the  Treasury 
Department. 

Making  up  the  New  York  Regional  Coun- 
ci  of  the  study  group  are  Arthur  Arsham. 
Partner  In  the  law  ftrm  of  Arsham  «: 
Keenan;  Robert  S.  Bollinger,  assistant  vice- 
president  of  the  Irving  Trust  Co  :  William  P. 
S  Breese.  associate  general  counsel.  Johns- 
Manville  Corp.;  Robert  D.  Brocks,  general 
solicitor  for  the  Penn-Central  Transporta- 
tion Co;  Herbert  Bursteln.  partner  in  the 
law  firm  of  Zelbv  &  Bursteln;  Dudley  J. 
Cl.»pp.  Jr  .  counsel  for  MSTS— Atlantic;  Rob- 
ert Dausend.  director  of  industrial  and  reg- 
ulatory affairs  for  Sea-Land  Service.  Inc  ; 
Stanley  Drexler.  manager— distribution  con- 
trols for  IBM  World  Trade  Corp  :  William  L 
Grossman,  professor  of  business  administra- 
tion of  New  York  University  School  of  Com- 
merce; Max  A  King,  vice-president— regu- 
latorv  and  Industrial  affairs  of  Emery  Freight 
Corp';  Carl  E.  McDowell,  executive  vice- 
president  of  the  American  Institute  of  Ma- 
rine Underwriters:  Leonard  M.  Shayne  of 
Leading  Forwarders.  Inc ;  Elkan  Turk,  at- 
torney with  Burllngham.  Underwood.  Wright. 
White  ft  Lord;  John  W  R.  Zisgtn.  attorney 
with  Blghan,  Englar.  Jones  ft  Houston. 

The   San   Francisco   Regional   Council   In- 
cludes Daniel  W    Baker,  partner  in  the  law 
firm  of  Handler.  Baker  ft  Greene;   James  J. 
Broz.  deputy  director— freight  traffic.  West- 
ern Area.  MTMTS;  Thomas  DeLaney.  director 
of  research  for  the  Bank  of  America;   Willis 
R    Demlng.  vice-president  and  general  coun- 
sel of  the  Matson  Navigation  Co  ;   Frederick 
E    Fuhrman.   assistant   general   attorney   of 
the    Southern    Pacific    Transportation    Co: 
W.  Harwood  Huffcut.  counsel  for  MSTS.  Pa- 
cific Area;   Robert  Katz.  Editor  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Management  Reiieu:  and  professor  in 
the  School  of  Business  of  the  Unnersity  of 
California.  Berkeley;  Robert  H.  Langner.  ex- 
ecutive secretary  of  the  Marine  Exchange  of 
San    Francisco    Bay    Region:     Frederick    G 
Pfrommer.   general  attorney   for  the  Atchi- 
son. Topeka  ft  Santa  Fe  Railway  Co.;   Oay- 
lon  E.  Germane.   1907  Foundation  Professor 
of  Logistics  in  the  Graduate  School  of  Busi- 
ness at  Stanford  University:  Clarence  Morae. 
attorney.    San    Francisco:    Paul    A.    O'Lcary. 
vice-president  of  the  Connell  Brothers  Co.: 
Edward    D     Ransom,    of    Lilllck.     McHose. 
Wheat.  Adams  ft  Charles:  John  H.  Robinson 
of    the   Harper   Group:    Miss   Miriam   Wolff, 
director   of    the    Port   of   San   Francisco:    J. 
Richard      Townsend,      attorney.      Martinez. 
Calif  ;   Karl  M.  Ruppenthal.  director  of  the 
Transportation     Management     Program     at 
Stanford  University 

The   Chicago  Regional  Council   Is  In    the 
process  of  formation. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  speak  for  30 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


THE  SOVIET  NAVAL  THREAT 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day It  is  popular  to  decr>-  Soviet  miliUry- 
stiength  and  to  advocate  reduction  in 
U.S.  defense  spending.  Tliia  U  a  farr.iliar 


tactic  of  critics  of  our  Armed  Forces,  and 
it  is  a  tactic  that  has  great  appeal  to 
those  who  think  that  money  for  defense 
can  be  used  for  domestic  spending. 

Soon  tlie  Senate  will  have  to  act  on  the 
military  budget  for  fiscal  year  1971.  In 
my  judgment,  this  is  one  of  the  most 
critical  decisions  that  the  legislative 
branch  will  make  in  this  decade.  Events 
of  tiie  past  5  years  have  .seen  the  two 
leading  military  powers,  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  travel  on 
two  parallel  but  opposite  courses.  We 
have  had  an  insidious  drain  on  our  mili- 
tar>'  strength  through  a  war  in  Vietnam, 
while  the  Soviets  have  expanded  their 
miliury  capabilities  dramatically. 

Mr.  President,  normally  the  knowledge 
that  we  have  of  Soviet  military  develop- 
ments IS  kept  secret  for  obvious  reasons, 
but  the  time  has  come  when  this  infor- 
mation  must  be   made   public   to  offset 
some  of  the  unreasonable  demands  for 
reduced    militarj-    spending.    These    de- 
mands. I  might  add.  are  based  on  little 
more  than  wishful  thinking,  and  their 
credibility  can  be  destroyed  with  some 
facts  based  on  hard  military  intelligence. 
No  one  recognizes  the  needs  of  our 
domestic  problems  more  than  I  do.  Mr. 
President,  but  I  assure  you  that  this  is 
not  the  time  to  turn  our  backs  on  the 
sinister  Soviet  military  threat.  The  need 
for  sUong   Armed  Forces  to  guarantee 
the  security  of  our  country  was  never 
greater  than  in  these  times  of  uneasy 
peace.  However  important  our  domestic 
needs  may  be.  we  cannot  afford  to  take 
a  shortsighted  view  of  our  future  safety. 
Last  week,  in  the  city  of  New  York. 
Secretary  of  Defense  Laird  discussed  the 
Soviet  strategic  threat,  and  he  disclosed 
some  new  evidence  of  their  growing  ca- 
pabilities. It  was  my  pleasure  to  enter  his 
profound    remarks    into    the    Congres- 
sional RccoKO.  Today.  I  shall  follow  his 
lead,  but  my  remarks  will  not  be  about 
the  Soviet  strategic  threat,  but  will  be 
directed  at  another  development  that  is 
equally     alarming — the     Soviet     naval 
threat. 

Mr.  President,  most  speakers  discuss 
military  weapons  systems  in  terms  of  ca- 
pabilities. Even  some  of  our  military  wit- 
nesses defend  their  budget  requests  by 
telling  us  about  the  specific  things  that 
the  airplane,  ship,  tank,  or  missile  that 
they  are  recommending  can  do.  Too 
often,  they  get  lost  in  small  details  and 
forget  to  ask  themselves  one  simple  ques- 
tion that  IS.  in  the  final  analysis,  the  basic 
logic  for  a  weapon  system.  That  ques- 
tion is.  "Capability  agauist  what?" 

There  is  a  need.  Mr.  President,  for  a 
practical  measure  of  military  require- 
ments. In  terms  of  our  naval  needs,  that 
measure  Is  the  Soviet  Navy.  An  analysis 
of  the  growing  Soviet  naval  capability 
clearly  indicates  what  our  Navy  faces,  re- 
veals deficiencies,  and  also  suggests  the 
kind  of  forces  that  we  need.  Further,  it 
produces  logical  support  for  Navy  budget 
requests,  and  dispels  certain  criticisms  of 
defense  critics. 

The  warning  that  Soviet  naval 
strength  threatened  our  own  domination 
of  the  seas  came  as  a  shock  in  the  fall  of 
1967.  The  Israeli  destroyer  Eilat  was  un- 
derway ofl  Port  Said.  Two  Egyptian 
Komar   missile  boats  fired  four  cruise 


missiles  at  a  range  of  about  10  miles.  The 
first  struck  on  the  port  side,  jamming 
Eilat  s  rudder  hard  left.  The  second  hit 
the  starboard  side  and  the  third  hit  as 
she  was  about  to  capsize.  The  fourth 
passed  very  close  over  the  capsized  keel 
of  the  destroyer. 

The  Komar  missile  boat  was  presum- 
ably manned  by  Egyptians,  but  the  lesson 
I  think  is  very  clear — the  Soviet  missile 
capability  was  dramatically  demon- 
strated in  combat  for  the  first  time.  Sud- 
denly our  fast  carrier  striking  groups  lie- 
came  faced  with  a  new  and  viable  weap- 
ons system. 

SOVIET  NAVAL  rOKCES 

Past  Russian  efforts  to  develop  a  mod- 
ern navy  have  been  deterred  by  economic 
conditions,  purges,  war.  leadership 
changes,  and  a  retarded  technology.  To- 
day, however,  the  Soviet  Navy  is  emerg- 
ing as  a  versatile  force  and  more  nearly 
fulfills  their  long  held  aspirations  for 
seapower  than  ever  before.  The  Soviet 
Navy  has  the  following  missions  assigned 
to  it  in  support  of  the  USSR,  foreign 
policy  in  peace  and  war: 

First,  provide  strategic  attack  by  sub- 
marine-launched missiles; 

Second,  counter  Western  strike  fleets 
and  interdict  western  sea  lines  of  com- 
munications: 

Third,  defense  of  maritime  frontiers; 
and 

Fourth,  support  of  seaward  flanks  of 

the  Soviet  Army. 

Mr.  President,  based  on  Soviet  Medi- 
terranean, and  out-of-area  operations, 
the  Soviets  are  truly  l)ecoming  a  "deep 
water  navy."  Since  1964.  the  Soviets  have 
increased  their  Mediterranean  presence 
from  a  few  imits  to  a  squadron  which  on 
occasion,  has  numerically  equaled  or  ex- 
ceeded the  U.S.  6th  Fleet.  A  small  Soviet 
force  is  showing  the  flag  and  visiting 
ports  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  Soviet  sur- 
face, air.  and  subsurface  units  regularly 
conduct  surveillance  of  U.S.  and  NATO 
naval  exercises  and  ol)serve  individual 
units  through  close  shadowing.  Soviet 
aircraft  range  great  distances  to  observe 
carrier  transits  and  to  test  carrier  de- 
fenses. 

These  deep-water  forces  are  backed 
up  by  missile  carrying  aircraft  and  by 
conventional  missile  attack  submarines. 
Closer  to  the  Soviet  coast  there  are  mis- 
siles, aircraft,  and  missile  firing  surface 
ships  with  suitable  escorts  for  air  de- 
fense. Finally,  in  the  area  closest  to  the 
coast,  there  are  guided  missile  patrol 
boats,  torpedo  and  motor  gunboats,  and 
coastal  defense  missile  forces.  Komar 
boats  of  81  tons  sank  the  Eilat:  OSA 
boats  are  205  tons,  and  the  latest  guided 
missile  patrol  boats  are  the  Nanuchka 
classof  800  tons. 

The  capabilities  of  this  diversified 
force  were  demonstrated  last  week  when 
the  Soviets  conducted  a  two-ocean  naval 
exercise,  employing  200  ships  In  this  un- 
precedented event. 

DETtCTION    CAPABILrriES 

Mr.  President,  we  can  best  understand 
the  Soviet  naval  threat  by  first  describ- 
ing the  methods  by  which  their  units  can 
acquire  or  detect  our  carrier  task  groups. 
The  carrier  is  mobile  and  the  oceans  are 
vast,  but  the  Soviets  have  recognized  this 
fact  and  have  developed  a  formidable 
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reconnaissance  machine  to  track  our 
forces  at  sea. 

There  are  presently  many  KRUG  di- 
rection finding  sites  strategically  located 
on  the  Eurasian  land  mass  which  can 
passively  detect  the  radio  emissions  of 
ships  at  ranges  up  to  6,000  miles.  These 
direction  finders  can  be  used  to  place 
airborne  reconnaissance  vehicles  in  a 
position  to  detect  our  forces  accurately 
by  active  and  passive  means. 

Another  means  of  detection  of  ships  at 
sea  is  with  passive  sonar.  We  have  good 
evidence  tliat  our  ships  can  be  detected 
by  passive  sonar  at  ranges  up  to  100 
miles. 

In  addition,  the  Soviet  trawler  repre- 
sents another  often  used  surveillance  and 
detection  vehicle.  The  trawler  radar  is 
limited  by  the  horizon,  but  it  has  a  pas- 
sive detection  mode  about  one  and  a  half 
times  the  line-of -sight  range,  and  it  has 
demonstrated  a  tenacity  for  trailing  car- 
riers at  close  range. 

SOVIET   AIRCRAFT 

Our  major  concerns,  Mr.  President,  are 
airborne  reconnaissance  vehicles,  be- 
cause of  their  electronic  sophistication, 
range,  and  the  accuracy  with  which  they 
can  fix  our  positions  at  sea.  They  have  a 
real-time,  long-range  communications 
capability  between  various  missile 
launching  platforms,  both  air  and  sea- 
borne. Some  have  a  video  data  link  capa- 
bility— this  is  the  ability  to  relay  a  radar 
picture  of  the  target-to-surface  plat- 
forms. A  complementary  force,  the  So- 
viet long-range  air  army— the  Soviet 
SAC — supplements  their  reconnaissance 
force. 

The  first  aircraft  that  I  sliall  mention 
is  the  versatile  Badger.  It  is  used  as  a 
tanker  or  reconnaissance  vehicle,  and  a 
modification  of  the  Badger  carries  the 
120-mae  AS-5  air-to-surface  missile. 
The  Badger  is  a  1,200-  to  1,500-mile  com- 
bat radius  aircraft  which  can  make  up 
to  2,000  miles  with  one  inflight  refueling 
and  has  performance  typical  of  all  the 
world's  subsonic  bombers  and  transports. 

The  next  Soviet  aircraft  of  naval  in- 
terest is  the  Blinder.  The  Blinder  is  a 
bomber  with  mach  1.6  dash  speeds,  1.800 
mile  radius  subsonic,  and  an  estimated 
missile  speed  in  the  low  supersonic  range 
in  the  terminal  phase. 

Other  aircraft  in  the  inventory  are  the 
Bear  and  Bison.  The  Bison  is  a  huge  four 
jet  monster.  It  was  designed  originally 
for  strategic  duties,  and  it  is  used  oc- 
casionally for  long-range  maritime  re- 
connaissance or  tanker  missions.  The 
Bear  is  a  unique  airplane  design — a 
swept  wing  turboprop.  It  is  also  a  huge 
airplane,  with  unusually  long  range.  One 
version  carries  the  AS-3  alr-to-surface 
missile,  and  another  acts  as  an  airborne 
jammer  or  command  and  control  plat- 
form with  a  video  data  link  to  missile 
submarines. 

The  Beogle  light  bomber  is  an  old  air- 
i:-lane,  slow  by  Jet  standards  as  a  result 
of  the  straight  wings  but,  nevertheless, 
quite  \iseful.  Soviet  naval  aviation  prob- 
ably uses  a  small  number  of  these  for 
mining  coastal  duties,  and  training. 

Taken  all  together,  Soviet  aircraft 
constitute  a  capable  scouting  and  detec- 
tion force,  with  a  competent  air-to-sur- 
face missile  arsenal. 


MTSSn.FS 

Generally  speaking,  Mr.  President,  the 
Soviet  Navy  missile  tlireat  can  be  divided 
into  two  classes:  Alr-to-siu-face  missiles, 
and  surface-to-surfswie  missiles.  The 
development  of  these  efficient  missile 
systems  poses  the  greatest  threat  to  our 
fleets  today. 

Air-to-surface— AS — missiles  permit 
Soviet  aircraft  to  launch  attacks  on  our 
suiface  units  from  ranges  that  exceed 
our  own  missile  defenses.  Intelligence  ob- 
servations relate  the  AS-2  with  the  So- 
viet Badger  aircraft;  this  missile  has  a 
range  of  about  110  miles.  The  AS-4  is 
carried  by  the  Blinder  aircraft;  its  range 
is  over  150  miles.  The  AS-5.  with  120- 
mile  range,  has  been  observed  on  varia- 
tions of  Badger  aircraft. 

The  other  air  threat  comes  from  the 
surface-to-surface — SS — missile  family. 
With  this  weapon  a  small  torpedo  boat 
can  duel  with  a  battleship  or  cruiser,  out- 
ranging their  conventional  naval  artil- 
lery. 

The  SSN-1  is  carried  on  Kildin  and 
Krupnyiz-class  destroyers.  This  weapon 
is  booster-launched,  turbojet  powered  for 
its  cruise  profile,  and  probably  has  active 
terminal  homing.  It  has  a  fairly  short 
range — 30  miles — and  is  limited  by  both 
launch  platform  and  radar  horizon.  Its 
range  can  be  extended  to  about  130  miles 
with  forward  observer  aircraft  to  provide 
targeting  information. 

The  SSN-2  STYX  missile— which  was 
used  to  sink  the  Eilat— is  a  low  altitude, 
rocket-powered,  22-mile  weapon,  also 
equipped  with  radar  homing.  This  is  the 
standard  weapon  for  Komar  and  OSA 
patrol  boats  and  may  be  installed  on  the 
new  800- ton  TVonuchfca-class  patrol  boat. 
The  SSN-3  is  carried  by  submarines, 
/fj/nda-class  cruisers,  and  some  of  the 
ffre«fa-class  cruisers.  This  missile  is 
twice  the  size  of  the  SSN-1  or  2.  It  is 
turbojet-powered,  has  high  cruise  speed 
at  low  or  high  altitude,  and  active  ter- 
minal iKMning.  The  range  of  the  SSN-3 
can  be  as  high  as  400  miles  based  on  pro- 
pulsion airframe  characteristics,  but  it  is 
more  likely  to  have  a  maximum  of  250 
miles  when  It  is  flown  without  mid-course 
correction. 

The  Soviets  are  developing  new  mis- 
siles for  new  units  such  as  the  Moskva, 
Kresta  II.  and  Nanuchka  ship  classes. 
Those  missDes  supplement  the  SSN-2 
and  3.  There  is  every  evidence  that  the 
Kremlin  is  placing  continuing  reliance 
upon  these  air-to-surface  missiles  and 
surface-to-surface  missiles  for  use 
against  our  carrier  forces.  During  the 
past  few  years,  they  have  devoted  a  sig- 
nificant amount  of  effort  toward  "finger- 
printing"— or  determining  the  electronic 
characteristics — of  all  of  our  carriers, 
gathering  information  on  fleet  forma- 
tions and  electronics  by  aircraft  over- 
flight missions,  and  by  their  trawlers. 
Usually,  there  are  one  or  two  trawlers  on 
station  with  our  carriers  around  the 
world. 

In  concert  with  an  air  attack  by  Soviet 
naval  forces,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the 
Soviets  could  moimt  a  coordinated  at- 
tack simultaneously  with  cruise  missile 
submarines  from  multiple  directions: 
The  use  of  submarines  would  probably 
require   target   information   and   mid- 


course  guidance  from  an  airborne  plat- 
form such  as  the  Bear  or  Badger.  The 
missile  itself  could  provide  a  video  data 
link  back  to  the  laimch  platform  for 
analysis  and  subsequent  mid-course  cor- 
rections back  to  the  missile.  In  water 
approaches  to  the  enemy  shore,  air  at- 
tacks and  surface  attacks  could  be 
launched  almost  simultaneously,  using 
missiles  launched  from  the  coast,  from 
submarine  and  from  surface  vessels  such 
as  the  if j/nda-class  cruiser. 

CO.'^ST.'^L    DEFENSE 

The  one  additional  capability  which  I 
would  like  to  address  In  some  detail,  Mr. 
President,  is  the  coastal  defense  threat 
from  OSA/Komar  boats  and  missiles 
fired  from  the  beach. 

It  is  known  that  a  Soviet  coastal  mis- 
sile, considered  to  be  a  version  of  Kennel, 
is  operational.  Strong  indications  are 
that  tills  missile,  nicknamed  "Samlet" 
and  other  types  are  deployed  along  the 
Barents,  Baltic,  and  Black  Seas,  as  well 
as  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Samlet  employs  a 
rocket-assisted  takeoff,  turbojet  propul- 
sion and  has  a  range  of  45  nautical  miles. 
A  typical  site  consists  of  two  latmchers 
with  six  reloads  and  it  may  be  mounted 
on  wheeled  transports. 

The  Soviet  tendency  to  adapt  one 
weapwn  to  multiple  usage  is  indicated 
by  the  existence  of  a  missile  very  similar 
to  the  SS-N-3  in  the  coastal  defense  sys- 
tem. This  missile,  called  Shaddock,  Is  also 
mobile  and  laimched  from  presurveyed 
sites.  Shaddock  has  a  range  estimated  to 
be  the  same  as  SS-Jf-3,  about  400  miles 
maximum  or  250  miles  operational 
against  ship  targets.  Probably,  the  mid- 
course  guidance  is  inertial  with  terminal 
homing.  Mldcourse  guidance,  as  well  as 
initial  target  position,  could  be  received 
from  various  sources  including  aircraft, 
submarines,  trawlers  or  the  launch  site 
Itself,  or  other  surveillance  radars. 

Mr.  President,  any  discussion  of  the 
coastal  defense  system  capabQities  of 
the  Soviets  would  be  incomplete  with- 
out inclusion  of  the  OSA/Komar  and 
Nanxtchka  boats  with  their  associated 
SS-N-2  Styx  missile. 

The  Soviet  navy  has  significant  num- 
bers of  guided  missile  patrol  boats  of 
these  types  in  all  four  fleets.  In  addition, 
a  number  of  Communist  countries  as  well 
as  several  so-called  neutrals  have  been 
supplied  with  these  units.  Also.  Commu- 
nist China  has  produced  a  number  of 
fast  small  boats  and  is  believed  to  be 
developing  a  missile  for  their  use. 

These  guided  missile  patrol  boats  pro- 
vide an  in-shore  defensive  capability 
which  can  lay  down  maximum  firepower 
at  a  minimum  cost  in  development  and 
shipbuilding.  Their  mission  is  to  provide 
a  highly  mobile  missile  defense  system 
against  naval  forces  attacking  near  the 
coast.  Their  primary  targets  would  be 
major  warships  which  can  strike  shore 
installations,  as  well  as  amphibious  land- 
ing forces,  search  and  rescue  vessels,  for- 
ward pickets  and  cruisers  associated  with 
a  carrier  task  force. 

These  craft  are  capable  of  maneuver- 
ing in  coastal  waters  where  it  is  not  prac- 
tical to  establish  other  defense  systems. 
Their  small  size  and  high  speeds  make 
them  difficult  targets  to  detect,  classify, 
and  destroy.  Each  unit  can  operate  in- 
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dependently  or  in  concert  with  others, 
and  it  has  a  great  concentration  of  fire- 
power. 

ELCCnONIC  CAPABnjTItS  AND  KAOAK   DECEPTION 

The  Soviets  have  the  capability  to  sup- 
port their  antiship  missile  launchings 
with  a  wide  array  of  active  and  passive 
electronic  countermeasures.  This  in- 
cludes electronics  not  only  to  detect  and 
locate  the  target,  but  also  to  provide  elec- 
tronic means  to  insure  the  successful 
delivery  of  missiles  on  target. 

The  Soviets  have  displayed  a  jamming 
capability.  Mr.  President,  but  in  general, 
little  is  known  with  regard  to  the  total 
capability  and  sophistication  of  the  avail- 
able airl)ome  or  shipborne  countermeas- 
ures. Jamming  as  well  as  electronic  coun- 
ter measures  in  general,  continues  to  be 
an  area  in  which  the  Soviets  have  placed 
great  emphasis,  and  have  applied  extreme 
security  precautions.  It  must  be  as- 
sumed from  known  Soviet  state-of-the- 
art.  US.  equipment  compromises — such 
as  those  with  the  capture  of  the  Pueblo — 
and  olKerved  fleet  exercises,  that  the  So- 
viets have  very  sophisticated  counter- 
measures.  These  can  be  used  for  both  of- 
fensive and  defensive  operations.  For  ex- 
ample, it  is  not  likely  that  missile 
launches  will  be  supported  by  counter- 
measures  from  the  launch  platform,  ex- 
cept, possibly,  for  the  cases  of  major  sur- 
face combatants  and  coastal  missile 
sites.  Support  to  missile  launches  from 
aircraft,  submarines,  and  major  surface 
combatants  will  be  primarily  provided 
by  specifically  configured  aircraft  This 
jamming  which  will  be  varied  and  will 
include  barrage  and  spot  jamming,  ap- 
plies to  our  search  and  fire  control  ra- 
dars and  communications. 

In  addition  to  electronic  counter- 
measuies.  the  Soviets  have  demonstrated 
a  capability  to  counter  radar  detection 
through  the  use  of  chaff.  Originally  chaff 
consisted  of  thin  metal  foil  which  was 
scattered  in  the  air  for  radar  deception. 
However,  during  the  Soviet  Invasion  of 
Czechoslovakia.  In  1968.  their  aircraft 
movements  were  concealed  by  an  Im- 
proved chaff  which  resulted  in  a  nearly 
complete  blackout  of  NATO  radars  for 
several  hours.  It  appeared  to  be  an  aero- 
sol chaff  and  elements  of  it  lingered  in 
the  atmosphere  for  several  days.  Chaff  is 
usually  air  dropped,  but  it  must  be  as- 
sumed that  the  Soviets  have  the  capa- 
bility to  launch  chaff  that  Is  effective 
against  all  radar  frequency  bands. 

SUltMACr 

In  summary,  Mr.  President,  the  Soviet 
Navy  strategy  has  changed.  Prom  piu-e 
coastal  defense  It  has  evolved  Into  a 
deepwater  navy,  capable  of  worldwide 
employment,  and  featuring  a  dangerous 
offensive  capability  In  its  cruise  missile 
arsenal. 

This  development  is  the  direct  result  of 
Soviet  priorities.  With  a  gross  national 
product  less  than  half  of  ours,  they  have, 
nevertheless,  funded  millurj-  research 
and  development  at  levels  approximately 
the  same  as  ours.  They  have  developed, 
tested,  and  employed  naval,  air.  and  mis- 
sile systems  In  dramatic  variety  and 
scope. 

On  the  face  of  this  evidence,  one  would 
think  that  the  Soviets  could  sweep  us 
from  the  seas.  There  is  one  very  good 


reason  why  they  cannot,  however.  This 
was  pointed  out  last  month  by  the  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations,  Adm.  Thomas 
Moorer,  who  said : 

That  reason  Is  the  attack  aircraft  carrier 
weapons  system:  We  have  them  and  he 
doesn't 

He  added — 

I  believe  there  Is  no  Item  In  our  arsennl 
that  the  Kremlin  would  rather  see  us  down- 
grade and  eventually  discard  than  the  attack 
carrier. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  present  at 
hearings  In  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee,  and  In  recent  joint  hearings 
with  the  House.  In  which  the  Navy  wit- 
nesses gave  convincing  evidence  that  our 
attack  carriers  are  the  primary  force 
that  neutralizes  and  holds  In  check  the 
growing  Soviet  naval  threat. 

You  will  recall  that  at  the  beginning  of 
my  remarks,  I  indicated  that  a  review  of 
the  Soviet  threat  would  "Indicate  what 
our  Navy  faces,  reveal  deficiencies,  and 
suggest  the  kinds  of  forces  that  we  need." 

I  trust  that  this  detailed  description 
of  the  Soviet  Navy's  capabilities  will  pro- 
vide a  solid  background  for  discussion  of 
the  Navy  budget  requirements  when  they 
are  brought  to  the  Senate  floor  In  the 
very  near  futiu-e. 


INTEROCEANIC  CANAL  PROBLEM: 
TWO  IMPORTANT  BOOKS  ON  PAN- 
AMA CANAL 

Mr.  THURMOND  Mr.  President  <Mr. 
Allen).  In  my  studies  of  Interoceanlc 
canal  history.  I  have  noted  that  each 
time  the  canal  question  becomes  a  major 
national  Issue  a  rush  of  books  appears. 
Though  most  of  them  contain  Informa- 
tion of  value.  In  general  they  are  written 
In  an  atmosphere  of  propaganda  and  In 
haste  by  authors  without  the  necessary 
background  of  experience  required  for 
dealing  with  such  a  highly  complicated 
subject.  The  truth  of  these  conclusions 
has  been  well  illustrated  by  most  of  the 
books  on  the  canal  problem  published 
since  1935. 

Notable  exceptions  are  two  voliunes  on 
the  Panama  Canal.  "Cadiz  to  Cathay: 
The  Story  of  the  Long  Diplomatic  Strug- 
gle for  the  Panama  Canal"  and  "And  the 
Mountains  Will  Move:  The  Story  of  the 
Building  of  the  Panama  Canal."  by  Capt. 
Miles  P.  DuVal.  Jr..  U.S.  Navy,  retired, 
republished  in  1968  and  1969.  respec- 
tively, by  the  Greenwood  Press  of  West- 
port.  Conn. 

Originally  written  when  the  canal 
question  was  not  clouded  by  active 
propaganda,  these  two  volumes  are  con- 
sidered by  competent  authorities  as  the 
most  comprehensive  and  objective  treat- 
ments of  their  subjects  ever  published  In 
book  form  and  thus  lndlspensat>le  for 
those  seeking  to  understand  the  canal 
question  in  depth. 

Captain  DuVal  does  not  limit  himself 
to  a  mere  summation  of  historical  facts 
but  expresses  very  definite  views  as  de- 
rived from  a  combination  of  both  study 
and  experiences  as  a  naval  officer  and 
operating  official  of  the  Panama  Canal. 

In  an  Illuminating  flnal  section  on 
"The  Future  Canal"  in  "And  the  Moun- 
Ulns  Will  Move."  he  supplies  the  Nation 


with  the  first  plan  for  the  major  increase 
of  capacity  and  operational  Improvement 
of  the  Panama  Canal  as  developed  by 
him  while  serving  as  captain  of  the  port 
of  Balboa  In  charge  of  marine  operations 
In  the  Pacific  sector  of  the  canal  In  the 
early  years  of  World  War  n. 

Two  perceptive  reviews  of  these  books, 
one  by  Capt.  Hllott  B.  Roberts,  retired, 
of  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  and  the 
other  by  Brig.  Gen.  James  H.  Banville, 
retired,  of  the  U.S.  Army,  published  In 
the  March  1969  and  March  1970  Issues, 
respectively,  of  the  Explorers  Journal, 
the  well-known  quarterly  of  the  Explor- 
ers Club,  should  be  of  Interest  to  all 
Members  of  the  Congress  Interested  In 
the  canal  question. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  two  reviews,  by  Captain 
Roberts  and  General  Banville.  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  reviews 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  Explorers  Journal.  March  19S9| 
"Cadiz  to  Cathay:   The  Stobt  of  the  Long 

Diplomatic    Stbtjccle    fob    the     Panama 

Canal,"  bt  Mn.cs  P.  DuVal.  Jr. 

(Reviewed  by  Capt.  Elliott  B.  RoberU) 

Though  we  may  take  It  (or  granted  In  these 
days  of  domestic  and  International  distrac- 
tions, the  problems  of  the  Panama  Canal  are 
still  very  much  with  us.  Its  capacity  Is  in- 
adequate— both  merchant  ships  and  war 
craft  have  outgrown  the  capacity  of  Its  locks, 
and  larger  facilities  must  be  found.  Our  own- 
ership and  management  "In  perpetuity"  are 
challenged  by  forces  of  nationalism  and  per- 
haps communism,  hence  diplomatic  solu- 
tions are  Imperative.  Even  the  protection  of 
the  canal  from  nuclear  destruction  seems 
Impossible  in  Its  present  condition.  Serious 
problems  are  these — ones  we  must  face  in 
the  search  for  the  right  answers,  for  the  full- 
est effecUveness  and  security  of  this  gateway 
between   our   oceans    must   be    assured. 

Captain  (IT.S.  Navy,  retired)  DuVal's  book 
has  an  evocative  title  covering  a  scholarly 
but  highly  readable  historical  recapitulation 
of  the  long  chain  of  events  that  led  to  the 
building  of  the  canal,  the  work  of  four  years, 
now  In  Its  3rd  edition  and  still  Important  to 
the  public  administrator,  historian,  diplo- 
mat, or  Panama  Canal  buff.  DuVal.  onetime 
Captain  of  the  Port  at  Balboa,  a  tireless  re- 
searcher, has  gathered  together  what  appears 
to  be  an  exhaustive  report  of  canal  visions 
and  proposals  from  almost  the  very  day  of 
Balboa's  discovery,  up  through  the  tangled 
skein  of  negotiations  and  diplomatic  dealings 
that  finally  resulted  in  the  canal  itself,  show- 
ing where  credit  is  due  the  nations  and  indi- 
viduals concerned.  In  his  appendix  he  pro- 
vides the  texts  of  the  relevant  treaties  and 
documents,  making  this  a  source  work  of 
Importance.  The  depth  of  the  research  and 
the  clarity  of  its  presentation  have  ama^M 
this  reviewer. 

Most  readers  will  be  surprised  again  and 
again  at  the  facts  brought  forth — for  In- 
stance, who  remembers  that  there  was  a  long 
diplomatic  struggle  between  Britain  and  the 
United  States  for  dominance  In  the  canal  un- 
dertaking, or  that  United  SUtes  policy  long 
favored  the  Nicaragua  route  over  the  Pana- 
manian Isthmus,  the  former  finally  being 
abandoned  in  part  through  fear  of  volcanic 
disaster,  a  fear  inspired  by  the  cataclysmic 
1902  eruption  of  Mont  Pelee  In  Martinique 

If  the  past  Is  prelude  this  Important  his- 
torical work,  with  all  its  source  material  re- 
garding the  rlghU  and  powers  acquired  by 
the  United  States,  must  be  a  handbook  for 
all  concerned  with  the  future  of  our  Isthmian 
canal  matters. 


Ajmt  27,  1970 
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I  Prom  Explorers  Journal,  March  1970] 
"And  the  Mountains  Will  Move"  by  Capt. 

Milks  P.  DoVal,  Jr. 
(Reviewed  by  Brig.  Gen.  James  H.  Banville) 

In  the  first  volume  of  his  Panama  Canal 
Series,  Cadiz  to  Cathay,  Captain  DuVal  tells 
the  story  of  the  long  diplomatic  struggle  for 
the  trans-Isthmian  waterway:  in  his  later 
volume,  And  The  Mountains  Will  Move,  1947, 
1968,  he  tells  the  moving  story  of  building 
the  Panama  Canal:  and  he  plans  a  third  vol- 
ume on  the  future  canal  to  complete  a 
trilogy. 

Historical  soundness,  appreciative  first- 
hand observation,  study,  and  objective  ap- 
praisal characterize  Captain  DuVal's  Panama 
Canal  histories. 

In  And  The  Mountains  Will  Move,  three 
phases  of  exciting  history  are  explored: 
Building  the  Panama  Railroad,  1849-1855; 
the  "Great  French  Effort,"  1879-1889;  and 
compleUon  of  the  Canal  by  the  United  States, 
1904-1914. 

In  this  volume  Captain  DuVal  tells  about 
epic  struggles  in  politics,  engineering  and 
mechanics,  sanitation  and  climate,  and  tus- 
sles with  homesick  and  lonely  men  who 
wished  to  leave  the  Isthmus. 

After  construction  of  the  Panama  Railroad 
came  the  heroic  but  ineffectual  French  effort 
to  construct  the  Panama  Canal,  a  record  of 
frustration  and  tragedy  with  Ferdinand  de 
Lesseps,  hero  of  Suez  Canal  fame,  playing  the 
part  of  protagonist  and  tragedian. 

Unlike  most  writers  on  the  Panama  Canal, 
Captain  DuVal  does  not  minimize  the 
French  achievements.  He  shows  how  the 
strivings  of  de  Lesseps  and  the  bitter  lessons 
learned  by  the  French  determined  the  site 
for  the  Isthmian  Canal  and  laid  the  founda- 
tions for  success  by  the  United  States  in  its 
construction. 

For  fifteen  years  after  the  French  failure, 
the  jungle  grew  around  idle  French  ma- 
chinery, but  in  1903  came  the  Panama  Revo- 
lution, followed  by  United  States  acquisi- 
tion of  the  Canal  Zone  territory.  Captain  Du- 
Val InteresUngly  discusses  the  next  period 
In  which  the  United  SUtes  brought  the  proj- 
ect to  a  triumphant  opening  of  the  water- 
way on  August  15.  1914.  This  part  of  our  his- 
tory Is  a  record  of  overcoming  oijstacles  and 
problems;  experiments  in  engineering  cul- 
minating in  the  "Great  Decision"  for  the 
high-level  lake  and  lock  type  canal;  stubborn 
controversies  of  leaders  in  politics  and  canal 
engineering;  combatting  yellow  fever  hys- 
teria, and  solving  problems  of  sanitation. 

Throughout  the  book  the  author  skillfully 
de8cril>es  the  key  figures  in  the  construction 
of  the  canal:  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps,  the 
"Great  Frenchman";  John  L.  Stephens, 
founder  of  the  Panama  Railroad;  Philippe 
Bunau-Varllla,  a  young  engineer  working  for 
de  Lesseps;  John  P.  Stevens,  who  rescued  the 
Canal  from  chaos  and  defeat;  his  successor 
George  W.  Goethals,  under  ^rhose  able  direc- 
tion the  project  was  brought  to  completion 
according  to  the  plan  prepared  by  Stevens; 
William  C.  Gorgas.  the  great  sanitarian  of  the 
Isthmus,  and  many  otliers. 

Captain  DuVal  ends  this  volume  with  an 
Illuminating  section  on  the  future  Canal,  in 
which  he  provides  the  Nation  with  the  first 
plan  for  the  modernisation  of  the  Panama 
Canal  as  derived  from  experience  in  its  op- 
erations during  World  War  II. 

For  all  concerned  with  Panama  Canal 
problems  or  Interested  in  Canal  history,  both 
Cadiz  to  Cathay  and  And  The  Mountains 
Will  Move  are  valuable  sources  of  Informa- 
tion. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 

12    NOON    THURSDAY,    APRIL    30, 

1970 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  Its  business  today,  It  stand 
In  adjournment  until  12  o'clock  noon, 
Thursday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 

(Subsequently,  the  above  order  was 
modified  to  provide  for  the  Senate  to  ad- 
journ until  11:30  ajn.  on  Thursday 
next.) 

AUTHORITY  FOR  ALL  COMMITTEES 
TO  FILE  REPORTS  AND  FOR  SEC- 
RETARY OF  THE  SENATE  TO  RE- 
CEIVE MESSAGES  AND  TO  HAVE 
THEM  APPROPRIATELY  RE- 
FERRED 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  during  the  ad- 
journment of  the  Senate  following  the 
completion  of  business  today  until  noon 
on  Thursday  next,  all  committees  of  the 
Senate  be  permitted  to  file  their  reports 
together  with  any  minority.  Individual, 
or  supplemental  views  and  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate  be  authorized  to  re- 
ceive messages  from  the  President  ^i  the 
United  States  and  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  that  it  be  In  order 
for  them  to  be  appropriately  referred. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


PRISONERS  OF  WAR  AND  SERVICE- 
MEN MISSING  IN  ACTION 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  House  Conciurent  Resolution  582. 

The  Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Allen)  laid 
before  the  Senate  House  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 582,  to  designate  May  1,  1970,  as 
a  day  for  an  appeal  for  international 
justice  for  all  American  prisoners  of  war 
and  servicemen  missing  In  action  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  this  is  an  important  enough  mat- 
ter so  that  it  should  be  read  In  full. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  582  will  be 
read  in  full. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  health,  safety,  and  well-being 
of  every  Individual  American  serviceman  is 
of  great  value  and  Importance  to  this  na- 
tion; and 

Whereas  bver  1,600  American  servicemen 
are  imprisoned  by  Communist  forces  in 
Southeast  Asia;  and 

Whereas  these  captors  have  refused  to 
identify  all  of  these  prisoners  of  war  or 
servicemen  missing  in  acUon  or  provide  In- 
formation as  to  their  health  and  condition; 
and 

Whereas  these  captors  have  denied  these 
prisoners  of  war  the  right  to  regularly  com- 
municate by  mall  with  thrtr  famlUes;  and 


Whereas  these  captors  have  refused  to 
permit  the  inspection  of  the  faculties  at 
which  these  prisoners  of  war  are  confined; 
and 

■Whereas  these  captors  have  refused  to 
exchange  or  permit  medical  treatment  of 
sick  or  wounded  prisoners  of  war;    and 

Whereas  the  continued  callous  exploita- 
tion of  these  helpless  men  brings  anguish 
and  sadness,  not  only  to  the  families  and 
friends  of  these  prisoners  of  war,  but  to 
compassionate    people    everywhere;    and 

Whereas  the  first  of  May  of  each  year  Is 
recognized  as  a  day  of  dedication  to  law  and 
Justice:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  Congress 

(1)  That  Friday,  May  1,  1970,  be  com- 
memorated as  a  day  for  an  appeal  for  in- 
ternational JusUce  for  all  the  American  pris- 
oners of  war  and  servicemen  missing  in  ac- 
tion in  Southeast  Asia; 

(2)  That  men  of  compassion  and  good  will 
throughout  the  world  be  urged  to  search 
all  peaceful  avenues  available  to  insure  that 
these  men  be  treated  humanely  and  fairly  in 
accord  with  the  standards  established  by 
the  Geneva  Convention; 

(3)  That  every  possible  effort  be  made  to 
secure  their  early  release  from  captivity: 
and 

(4)  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be  de- 
livered by  the  appropriate  representatives 
of  the  United  States  Government  to  the  ap- 
propriate representatives  of  every  nation  of 
the  world. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  Uiat  the  Senate  proceed 
to  the  immediate  consideration  of  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  582. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the 
desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that  it  be 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  Une  12,  strike  out  ";  and"  and 
insert  the  following : 

"(4)  That  the  President  designate  Siinday, 
May  3,  1970,  as  a  National  Day  of  Prayer  for 
humane  treatment  and  the  safe  return  of 
these  brave  Americans;  and" 

And  renumber  section  (4)  as  "(6)". 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  America  is 
a  good  and  great  Nation,  and  the  warmth 
and  humane  concern  of  its  people  con- 
tributes significantly  to  its  strength.  The 
American  spirit  of  concern  has  always 
shown  most  clearly  for  those  who  carry 
the  Nation's  colors  into  distant  and  haz- 
ardous endeavors;  however,  lately  some 
have  raised  the  question  of  whether  the 
country  Is  directing  sufficient  Interest  to- 
ward the  day-to-day  dangers,  uncertain- 
ties and  risks  faced  by  Americans  sei-ving 
in  Southeast  Asia.  These  men,  indeed, 
deserve  our  attention,  and  one  group 
among  them  should  be  the  conspicuous 
focus  of  our  attention  and  support.  I  am 
referring  to  the  1.472  or  more  American 
military  personnel  being  held  prisoner 
or  classified  as  missing  in  action  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

Surely,  Mr.  President,  these  men,  some 
of  whose  fate  is  unknown,  and  many  of 
whom  have  been  treated  in  flagrant  vio- 
lation of  International  law  and  basic 
standards  of  decency,  are  deserving  of 
their  feUow  citizens'  vocal  and  prayer- 
ful support. 

On  May  1,  at  8  pjn.  in  Constitution 
Hall  an  appeal  for  international  justice 
will  be  voiced.  As  several  of  my  distln- 
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guished  colleagues  have  pointed  out.  the 
sole  purpose  of  this  meeting  will  be  to  ex- 
press support  for  POW's  and  MlA's  in 
Vietnam.  Honorary  cochairmen  of  this 
event  will  be  H.  Ross  Perot,  the  Dallas 
executive  who  has  been  in  the  forefront 
of  eiTorti  to  contact  and  secure  humane 
treatment  for  these  brave  Americans: 
and  Mrs.  James  B.  Stockdale  of  Coro- 
nado.  Calif.,  national  coordinator  of  the 
National  League  of  Families  of  American 
Prisoners  in  Soutl:east  Asia.  More  than 
703  POW  and  MIA  wives,  parents,  and 
children  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
are  coming  to  Washington  for  this  event. 
Mr.  President.  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 582  has  been  brought  up  under 
suspension  of  the  rules. 

This  resolution  clearly  states  the  plight 
of  Americsui  servicemen  who  are  captives 
of  the  Vietcong  and  North  Vietnamese, 
and  it  illuminates  the  agonies  faced  by 
the  families  of  prisoners  and  those  whose 
status  is  unknown.  The  resolution  also 
commemorates  Friday.  May  1.  1970,  as  a 
day  for  an  appeal  to  international  justice 
on  behalf  of  all  American  prisoners  of 
war  and  all  Americans  missing  in  action. 
I  have  offered  an  amendment  to  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  582.  This  amend- 
ment calls  on  the  President  to  declare 
Sunday.  May  3,  1970,  a  national  day  of 
prayer  for  the  humane  treatment  and 
safe  return  of  Americans  who  are  captive 
or  missing  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Identical  legislation  to  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  582  was  prepared  for 
introduction  in  the  Senate.  This  pro- 
posal. Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  62, 
which  I  send  to  the  desk,  is  supported  by 
Senators  who  have  joined  in  Its  sponsor- 
ship. I  would  point  out  that  a  shortage 
of  time  prevented  receiving  responses 
from  every  Senator  regarding  sponsor- 
ship. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
names  of  the  sponsors  of  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  62  be  printed  at  this 
point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recokd.  as 
follows : 

Mr  Allen,  Allott.  Baker.  Bellmon.  Bennett. 
Boggs.  Brooke,  Burdlck.  Byrd  (Va.),  Byrd 
tW.  Va),  Cannon.  Case.  Cook.  Cooper.  Cot- 
ton. Cranston.  Cxirtis.  Dodd,  Dole,  Domlnlck. 
Eagleton.  Eastland.  Ellender.  E^vln.  Pannln. 
Fong.  Ooldwater.  Ooodell.  Gore.  Ortffln.  Onr- 
nev.  Hansen.  Hart.  Hartke.  Hatfield,  HolUnga. 
Hruska.  Hughes.  Javlta.  Jordan  (N.C.). 
McCee.  McGovem.  Mclntyre.  Magntison. 
Ma!  bias,  Metcalt.  MUler,  Moes,  Mundt, 
Murphy.  Packwood.  Pearson.  PeU.  Percy. 
Prou'.y.  Randolph.  Saxbe.  Schwelker.  Scott, 
S-nith  (ni).  Smith  (Me.).  Sparkman. 
Srcnnis.  Stevens.  Thurmond.  Tower.  WU- 
hams  (Del.).  Williams  (N.J  ).  Young  (Ohio). 
Vining  (N.D.). 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  this  National 
Day  of  Prayer  will  provide  the  American 
people  a  stiperb  opportunity  to  show  by 
their  prayers  and  in  their  thoughts  that 
these  1.472  are  not  forgotten  by  their  fel- 
low citizens.  Such  an  outpouring  of  con- 
cern and  support  may  also  provide  some 
comfort  to  the  wives  and  families  endur- 
ing a  long  and  lonely  vigil  over  the  fate 
of  their  men  who  carry  America's  colors 
on  an  earth-bound  mission  fratight  with 
hazards  and  imcertainty. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Alleh).  The  concurrent  resolution  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 


The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res. 
62) ,  which  reads  as  follows,  was  referred 
to  the  Coninuttee  on  the  Judiciary: 
S.  CoN.  Res.  63 

Whercis  the  health,  safety,  and  well-being 
ol  every  indi\ldu.il  Amerlc;iu  serviceman  la  of 
great  v.^lue  and  importance  to  this  nation; 
and 

V^'hereas  o.er  1.300  American  servicemen 
are  Imprisoned  by  Communist  forces  in 
Southeast  Asia;  and 

Whereas  these  captors  have  refused  to 
Identify  all  of  these  prisoners  of  war  or  serv- 
icemen missing  in  action  or  provide  informa- 
uon  aj!  to  their  htnlth  and  condiuon;  and 

Wiiere.is  iheso  captors  have  denied  these 
prisoners  of  war  the  right  to  regularly  com- 
munic.te  by  mail  with  their  families;  and 

Whereas  these  captors  have  refused  to  per- 
mit the  inspection  of  the  facilities  at  which 
these  prisoners  of  war  are  confined;  and 

Whereas  these  captors  have  refused  to  ex- 
ch.inge  or  permit  medical  treatment  of  sick 
or  wounded  prisoners  of  war;  and 

Whereas  the  continued  callous  exploita- 
tion of  these  helpless  men  brings  anguish 
and  E.idness.  not  only  to  the  families  and 
friends  of  these  prisoners  of  war.  but  to  com- 
passionate people  everywhere;    and 

Whereas  the  first  of  May  of  each  year  i.s 
recognized  as  a  day  of  dedication  to  Uw  and 
Justice:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  Congrei^s 

(l)  That  Friday.  May  1.  1970.  be  commem- 
orated as  a  day  for  an  appeal  for  Interna- 
tional Justice  for  all  the  American  prisoners 
of  war  and  servicemen  missing  In  action  In 
Souiiieast  Asia; 

(2 1  That  men  of  compassion  and  good  will 
throughout  the  world  be  urged  to  search  for 
all  peaceful  avenues  available  to  Insure  that 
these  men  b«  treated  humanely  and  fairly  In 
accord  with  the  standards  established  by  the 
Geneva  Convention. 

(3)  That  every  possible  effort  be  made  to 
secvire  their  earlv  release  from  captivity:  and 

1 4)  That  the  President  designate  Sunday. 
May  3.  1970  as  a  National  Day  of  Prayer  for 
humane  treatment  and  the  safe  return  of 
these  brave  Americans;  and 

(5(  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be  de- 
livered by  the  appropriate  representatives  of 
the  United  States  Government  to  the  ap- 
propriate representatives  of  every  nation  of 
the  world. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  my  name  may 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  resolution 
sponsored  by  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Dole'. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER  subsequently  said.  Mr. 
President.  I  am  pleased  to  cosponsor  this 
resolution  calling  for  a  national  day  of 
prayer  for  our  servicemen  being  held 
captive  in  North  Vietnam.  The  North 
Vietnamese  Government  has  consistently 
refused  to  honor  its  commitments  imder 
the  Genet  a  Convention  on  Prisoners  of 
War.  North  Vietnam  has  refused  even  to 
make  known  the  names  of  our  service- 
men which  she  holds  captive. 

In  February  of  this  year  the  Senate 
passed  a  resolution  expressing  the  very 
deep  concern  of  the  Congress  for  our 
men  who  are  prisoners  in  North  Viet- 
nam. The  depth  and  breath  of  our  con- 
cern is  manifest,  cutting  across  party 
lines  and  differences  of  opinion  on  inter- 
national relations  and  strategic  ques- 
tions. The  basic  humanitarian  Impulses 
common  to  all  men  are  the  overriding 
considerations  in  this  matter.  The  uni- 
versally shared  concern  for  these  prison- 
ers and  their  famUies  makes  it  fitting 


that  we  should  set  aside  a  national  day 
of  observance — a  day  of  prayer — for  the 
victims  of  calculated  and  inhumane 
treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  Govcnunent. 

I  think  that  frequently  our  debates  in 
this  body  and  other  public  forums  em- 
phasize our  differences  and  that,  for  this 
reason,  it  is  important  from  time  to  time 
to  underscore  the  points  upon  which  we 
asree.  For  all  our  diverse  opinions,  we, 
the  American  people,  a3ree  that  prison- 
ers of  war  should  be  treated  htunanely, 
.  .at  their  families  should  not  be  made 
to  suffer  unduly  the  anxiety  of  not  know- 
ing whether  their  loved  ones  arc  alive  or 
dead.  The  observance  proposed  by  this 
resolution  emphasises  our  broad  agree- 
ment with  and  devotion  to  lhe*;e  humani- 
tarian principles  and  for  this  reason  I 
wholeheartedly  endorse  nnd  siipiwrt  the 
resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  en  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  agreeinsr  to  the 
concurrent  resolution  as  amended. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  582  >  as  amended  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  preamble  to  the  resolu- 
tion Is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  in 
connection  with  the  resolution  that  has 
just  been  agreed  to  by  the  Senate.  I  call 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  House 
Conciu-rent  Resolution  454,  which  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  considered 
and  agreed  to. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
copy  of  that  resolution  and  the  accom- 
panying report.  That  resolution  is  re- 
lated to  this  resolution,  and  it  is  com- 
plementary to  the  resolution  just  passed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion and  the  report  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 
H.  Con.  Rbs.  454 

Where  more  than  one  thousand  three 
hundred  memlHsra  of  the  United  States 
Armed  Forces  are  prisoners  of  war  or  miss- 
ing In  action  in  Southeast  Asia;  and 

Whereas  North  Vietnam  and  the  National 
Lll>eratlon  Front  of  South  Vietnam  have  re- 
fused to  IdenUfy  prisoners  they  hold,  to  al- 
low Impartial  inspection  qf  camps,  to  per- 
mit free  exchange  of  mall  between  prisoners 
and  their  families,  to  release  seriously  sick 
or  Injured  prisoners,  and  to  negoUate  seri- 
ously for  the  release  of  all  prisoners  and 
thereby  have  violated  the  requirements  of 
the  1949  Geneva  Convention  on  prisoners  of 
war,  which  North  Vietnam  raUfled  In  1957; 
and 

Whereas  the  twenty-first  International 
Conference  of  the  Red  Cross,  meeting  In 
Istanbul.  Turkey,  on  8epteml)er  13,  1969, 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  114  to  0  a  resolution 
calling  on  all  parties  to  armed  conflicts  to 
insure  humane  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war 
and  to  prevent  violations  of  the  Geneva  Con- 
venUon;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  continu- 
ously observed  the  requirements  of  the  Ge- 
neva O)nventton  in  the  treatment  of  prison- 
ers of  war;  and 

Wher«aa  th«  United  States  Government 
has  repeatedly  appealed  to  North  Vietnam 
and   to   the  National   Liberation   Front   to 
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comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  Geneva 
Convention;   Now.  therefore.  l>e  It 

ReaolvtA  by  the  House  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  the  Congress 
strongly  protesU  the  treatment  of  United 
States  servicemen  held  prisoner  by  North 
Vietnam  and  the  National  Uberatlon  Front 
of  South  Vietnam,  calls  on  them  to  comply 
with  the  requirements  of  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention, and  approves  and  endorses  effort* 
by  the  United  SUtes  Government,  the 
United  Nations,  the  International  Red  Cross, 
and  other  leaders  and  peoples  of  the  world 
to  obuln  humane  treatment  and  release  of 
American  prisoners  of  war. 
American  Pkisoners  or  War  in  Southeast 
Asia 

Mr.  Sparkman  (for  Mr.  Fuldricht),  from 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  sub- 
mitted the  following  report  |To  accompany 
H.  Con.  Res.  454 1 . 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  to 
which  was  referred  the  House  concurrent 
resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  454)  calling  for  the 
humane  treatment  and  release  of  American 
prisoners  of  war  held  by  North  Vietnam  and 
the  National  Liberation  Front,  having  con- 
sidered the  same,  reports  favorably  thereon 
without  amendment  and  recommends  that 
the  resolution  do  pass. 

PURPOSE    OF    THE    RESOLUTION 

The  purpose  of  the  resolution  Is  to  place 
the  Congress  on  record  In  support  of  humane 
treatment  for  U.S.  prisoners  of  war  and  to 
focus  world  attention  on  the  failure  of  North 
Vietnam  and  the  National  Liberation  Front 
to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  Geneva 
convention  of  the  treatment  of  prisoners  of 


coMMrrxEC  action 


Five  resolutions  concerning  the  treatment 
of  U.S.  prisoners  of  war  by  North  Vietnam 
and  the  National  Liberation  Front  have  been 
introduced  In  the  Senate.  These  are: 

S.  Con.  Res.  33,  by  Senator  Scott; 

S.  Con.  Res.  43,  by  Senator  McGovern; 

8.  Res.  243,  by  Senator  Bayb; 

S.  Res.  245,  by  Senator  Montoya  (for  him- 
self, and  Senator  Cranston);  S.  Res.  257, 
by  Senator  Tower  ( for  himself,  and  Senators 
Bellmon,  Bonnett,  Byrd  of  Virginia,  Curtis, 
Dodd,  Dole,  Eastland.  Fannin,  Fong,  Gore, 
Gurney,  Holland,  Holllngs.  Mansfield.  Mur- 
phy. Pearson,  Pell,  Randolph.  Smith  of 
Maine,  Stevens,  Thurmond,  and  Young  of 
North  Dakota) . 

H.  Con.  Res.  454  was  approved  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  December  16, 
1969,  by  a  vote  of  405-0  and  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  Unfor- 
tunately, it  came  before  the  committee  too 
late  for  consideration  prior  to  adjournment. 
The  resolution  was  discussed  by  the  commit- 
tee In  executive  session  on  January  21  and  on 
February  10  was  approved  without  opposition 
or  amendment.  The  views  of  the  Department 
of  State  on  the  resolution  are  In  the  follow- 
ing letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  State, 
EUlot  L.  Richardson : 

Depabtment  of  State, 
Washington,  February  12.  1970. 

Hon.  J.  W.  FUI.8R1CHT, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Deak  Mb.  Chairman:  I  was  glad  to  note 
that  the  conunlttee  approved  H.  Con.  Res. 
454,  expressing  the  concern  of  the  Congress 
about  the  treatment  and  welfare  of  American 
prisoners  of  war  and  missing  In  action  per- 
sonnel In  Southeast  Asia. 

As  you  know,  there  is  wide  concern  about 
the  plight  of  our  men  who  are  captured  or 
missing  in  Southeast  Asia.  In  many  cases 
the  men's  families  have  Uved  for  years  with 
no  word  as  to  the  fate  of  their  loved  one. 
From  the  start  of  the  Vietnam  confUct  our 
Government  has  sought  to  keep  the  subject 
of  prisoners  of  war  separate  frc»n  the  poUtlcal 
and  military  Issues  of  the  confUct,  and  to  ap- 


proach It  on  a  humane  basis.  This  is  the 
spirit  of  the  Geneva  Prisoner  of  War  Con- 
vention of  1949,  by  whlcft  North  Vietnam, 
South  Vietnam,  the  United  States,  and  the 
other  nations  with  forces  supporting  the  Re- 
public of  Vietnam  are  bound.  The  conven- 
tion sets  forth  basic  requirements  for  hu- 
mane treatment  of  prisoners  of  war.  dis- 
closure of  Information,  Impartial  Inspection, 
and  early  release  of  seriously  sick  and 
wounded  prisoners.  We  deeply  regret  North 
Vietnam's  refusal  to  live  up  to  these  funda- 
mental humanitarian  standards. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  give  early  approval 
to  this  resolution  as  an  expression  of  con- 
cern about  the  many  American  military  per- 
sonnel who  are  prisoners  of  war  or  missing 
In  act'on  in  Southeast  Asia. 
Sincerely, 

S/  EixioT  L  Richardson. 

Acting  Secretary. 

BACKCROl^^ND    CONCERNING   THE  PRISONER 
PROBLEM 

As  Of  January  24  there  were  1.447  U.S^ 
servicemen  who  were  missing  or  presumed 
captured  In  Southeast  Asia.  A  breakdown  of 
this  figure  follows: 

\fissing  in  action  and   believed  captured— 
American  serricemen  in  Southeast  Asia— 
Jan.  24.  1970 
Missing  In  action  (location) : 

South  Vietnam *Y1 

North  Vietnam-- -- *i* 

Laos - - ^ 

Subtotal    - J^OM 

Be'.ieved  captured  (location) : 

South  Vietnam - T* 

North  Vietnam ^'^ 

Laos   


SubtoUl **"[ 

Total   ^^' 

Thus  far  m  the  war.  North  Vietnam  has 
released  a  total  of  nine  United  States  pris- 
oners and  the  National  Liberation  Front  has 
released  23.  Many  hundreds  of  prisoners 
have  been  released  by  the  allied  side  in- 
cluding 89  released  to  the  North.  North  Viet- 
nam has  refuse  to  accept  the  return  of 
prisoners  of  war  since  1967.  In  recent  months 
the  Republic  of  Vietnam  has  tried  without 
success  to  arrange  the  return  of  62  sick  or 
wounded  prisoners  of  war  to  North  Vietnam. 
The  1949  Geneva  convention  on  the  treat- 
ment of  prisoners  of  war.  agreed  to  by  the 
United  States  in  1955,  South  Vietnam  in 
1953,  and  North  Vietnam  in  1957,  specifies 
minimum  standards  for  treatment  of  pris- 
oners, including  requirements  that  Informa- 
tion be  provided  on  the  prisoners  held,  that 
prisoners  be  allowed  to  send  and  receive 
mall,  that  neutral  representatives  be  per- 
mitted to  visit  prison  camps,  and  that  seri- 
ously sick  and  wounded  prisoners  be  re- 
leased as  soon  as  they  can  travel.  The  con- 
vention applies  to  "all  casef  of  declared  war 
or  of  any  other  armed  conflict  which  may 
arise  between  two  or  more  of  the  high  con- 
tracting parties,  even  If  the  state  of  war  is 
not  recognized  by  one  of  them." 

The  United  States  turns  over  to  the  South 
Vietnamese  any  prisoners  our  forces  capture. 
The  South  V|<|tnamese  operate  six  prisoner 
of  war  camps  holding  some  33.000  prisoners 
of  war.  of  which  about  7,000  are  North  Viet- 
namese. The  camps  are  visited  regularly  by 
representatives  of  the  International  Com- 
mittee of  the  Red  Cross,  the  names  of  pris- 
oners have  been  made  available  to  the  ICRC, 
and  prisoners  have  the  right  to  send  and 
receive  mail. 

The  United  States  has  tried  time  after 
time  to  i>ersuade  North  Vietnam  and  the  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front  to  comply  vrith  the 
basic  mlnimiun  standards  required  by  the 
Geneva  convention,  but  North  Vietnam  con- 


tends that  U.S.  prisoners  are  "war  criminals." 
They  have  refused  to  identify  prisoners  they 
hold,  and  only  a  limited  number  of  those 
known  to  have  been  captured  have  been  al- 
lowed to  conununlcate  with  the  outside 
world.  Mail  has  been  received  thus  far  from 
only  about  175  U.S.  servicemen  held  by  North 
Vietnam,  and,  as  a  consequence,  hundreds 
of  wives,  parents,  and  children  of  VS.  serv- 
icemen missing  In  action  In  Vietnam  do  not 
know  If  their  loved  one  Is  dead  or  alive.  The 
sick  and  wounded  have  not  been  released,  or 
even  identified,  and  the  International  Com- 
mittee of  the  Red  Cross'  repeated  requests  for 
permission  to  visit  the  prison  facilities  have 
been  denied. 

KESOLVTION     ADOPTED     BY     THE    INTERNATIONAL 
CONFERENCE  OF  THE  RED  CROSS 

After  failure  of  all  attempts  through  dip- 
lomatic channels  to  obtain  compliance  with 
the  Geneva  convention  on  treatment  of  pris- 
oners of  war.  the  executive  branch  last  year 
decided  to  focus  world  attention  on  the  pris- 
oner Issue  as  a  possible  means  of  Influenc- 
ing North  Vietnam  and  the  National  Libera- 
tion Front  to  take  a  more  reasonable  posi- 
tion. The  President  has  spoken  out  strongly 
on  the  Issue,  as  can  be  seen  from  his  remarks 
at  a  recent  White  House  meeting  with  wives 
and  mothers  of  missing  and  captured  VS. 
servicemen : 

THE  PRESmENT'S  REMARKS  FOLLOWING  A  MEET- 
ING WITH  28  OP  THE  WIVES  AND  MOTHERS  AT 
THE   WHITE   HOUSE.   DECEMBER    12.    1969 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  I  have  the  very 
great  honor  to  present  In  this  room  today  five 
of  the  most  courageous  women  I  have  had 
the  privilege  to  meet  In  my  life. 

Mrs.  Nixon  and  I  have  met  with  26  women, 
of  which  these  are  a  part,  representing  ap- 
proximately 1.500  women,  mothers  and  wives 
of  American  servicemen  who  are  missing  in 
Vietnam  and  who  are  or  may  be  prisoners 
of  war.  Some  of  these  men  have  been  pris- 
oners or  missing  for  as  long  as  5  years,  most 
of  them  2  to  3  years. 

Insofar  as  the  treatment  of  prisoners  Is 
concerned.  It  would  probably  not  be  inac- 
curate to  say  that  the  record  In  this  war  U 
one  of  the  most  unconscionable  In  the  his- 
tory of  warfare.  And  there  have  been,  of 
course,  some  very  bad  examples  in  past  wars, 
as  we  know. 

What  I  have  assured  these  very  courage- 
ous women  Is  that,  first.  In  reaching  a  setUe- 
ment  of  the  war  that  an  integral  part  of  any 
settlement  that  is  agreed  to  must  be  a  set- 
tlement that  is  satisfactory  on  the  prisoner 
issue  and,  second,  that  clearly  apart  from 
reaching  an  overaU  settlement  of  the  war 
that  this  Government  will  do  everything 
that  It  possibly  can  to  separate  out  the  pris- 
oner issue  and  have  it  handled  as  it  should 
be,  as  a  separate  issue  on  a  humane  basis. 
Finally.  I  would  simply  add  that  while  we 
all  know  that  there  Is  disagreement  in  this 
country  about  the  war  In  Vietnam  and  while 
there  Is  dissent  alwut  It  on  several  points, 
that  on  this  Issue,  the  treatment  of  prisoners 
of  war.  that  there  can  be  and  there  should 
be  no  disagreement. 

The  American  people,  I  am  sure,  are  unani- 
mous m  expressing  theU-  sympathy  to  these 
women,  to  their  children,  and  also  m  sup- 
porting their  Government's  attempt  to  get 
the  Government  of  North  Vietnam  and  the 
VC  to  respond  to  the  many  initiatives  which 
we  have  undertaken  to  get  this  issue  sepa- 
rated out  and  progress  made  on  it  prior  to 
the  time  that  we  reach  a  complete  setUe- 
ment  of  the  war. 

I  understand  they  wlU  be  here  to  answer 
questions. 

The  subject  has  been  raised  repeatedly  m 
the  Paris  peace  talks,  and  statements  of 
December  30.  1969.  and  February  5.  1970.  by 
the  acting  chief  VS.  negotiator.  Ambassador 
PhlUp  C.  Hablb.  are  printed  as  an  appendix 
to  this  report.  The  United  States  also  brought 
up  the  Issue  during  the  recent  session  of  the 
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General  Assembly  of  tlse  United  Nations,  and 
the  statements  made  in  committee  there  by 
Pita  E.  Haxiser.  US  Alternate  Delegate,  are 
al~n  printed  as  an  appendix 

In  an  expression  of  world  concern  on  this 
subject,  the  aist  International  Conference  of 
I  he  Red  CP06S.  meeting  In  Istanbul.  Turltey. 
in  yoptember  1969.  adopted  a  resoluHftn  call- 
ing for  all  par'ies  to  armed  conflict  to  Insure 
human*  treatment  of  prisoners  of' war  and 
to  abide  by  the  obligations  of  the  Geneva 
Convention  The  statement  made*  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  US.  delegation  to  the  Con- 
ference. Ambassador  Graham  Martin.  Is  also 
printed  In  the  .ippendix  The  resolution, 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  IH  to  0.  icUows: 

TEXT  or  BESOLCTION  ADOPTZB  BY  THE  3JST  IN- 
TERNATIONAL CONFERENCE  OF  THt  RTD  CROS-S. 
ISTANBUL.  Tl-aXIT.   SCPTEMOER    13.    1969 

Recalling  the  Geneva  Convention  of  1949 
on  the  protection  of  prisoners  of  war  and  the 
historic  role  of  the  Red  Cross  as  a  protector 
of  victims  of  war. 

Considering  that  the  Convention  applies 
to  each  armed  conflict  between  two  or  more 
parties  to  the  Convention  without  regard  to 
how  the  conflict  may  be  characterized. 

Recognizing  that,  even  apart  from  the  Con- 
vention, the  international  community  has 
consistently  demanded  humane  treatment 
for  prisoners  of  war.  Including  identlflcatlon 
and  accounting  for  all  prisoners,  provision  of 
an  adequate  diet  and  medical  care,  that  pris- 
oners be  permitted  to  communicate  with 
each  other  and  with  the  exterior,  that  seri- 
ously sick  and  wounded  prisoners  be 
promptly  repatriated,  and  that  at  all  times 
prisoners  be  protected  from  physical  and 
mental  torture,  abuse,  and  reprisals. 

Requests  each  party  to  the  Convention  to 
take  all  appropriate  measures  to  Insure 
humane  treatment  and  prevent  violations  of 
the  Convention. 

Calls  upon  pII  parties  to  abide  by  the  obli- 
gations set  forth  in  the  convention  and  upon 
all  authorities  involved  In  the  armed  conflict 
to  insure  that  all  uniformed  members  of  the 
regular  armed  forces  of  another  party  to  the 
conflict  and  all  others  persons  entitled  to 
prisoner-of-war  status  are  treated  humanely 
and  given  the  fullest  measure  of  protection 
prescribed  by  the  convention:  and  further 
calls  upon  all  parties  to  provide  free  access 
to  the  prisoner  of  war  and  to  all  places  of 
their  detention  by  a  protecting  power  or  by 
the  Internationa!  Committee  of  the  Red 
Cross. 

COMMrrTEX    COM.MFNTS 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  454  expresses 
congressional  support  of  the  observance  of 
the  Geneva  convention  of  1949  by  all  com- 
batants. It  Is  hoped  that  the  resolution  will 
encourage  further  efTorts  by  the  Interna- 
tional Conference  of  the  Red  Cross,  the 
United  Nations,  and  other  International  or- 
ganizations to  secure  the  observance  of  the 
Geneva  convention  by  North  Vietnam  and 
the  National  Liberation  Front. 

The  resolution  reafBrms  the  continuing 
concern  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
over  the  plight  of  captured  and  missing 
American  servicemen  and  assures  their  fam- 
ilies that  the  Congress  understands  their 
anguish  and  continues  to  support  In  every 
way  the  efforts  of  our  Government  and  in- 
ternational organizations  to  secure  the  hu- 
mane treatment  of  American  prisoners  of 
war  under  the  Geneva  convention  of   1949. 

Appendix 

AMBASSADOt  H\BIB'S  OPENING  faTAIEMENT 

Following  U  the  text  of  the  opening  state- 
n.ent  delivered  by  Ambas-sador  PblUp  C. 
Habib  at  the  48th  Plenary  Session  of  the 
New  Paris  Meetings  on  Vietnam,  December 
30.  IM9. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  the  Issue  which  I 
w^sh  to  address  today  is  the  question  of  pris- 
oners of  war.  In  th«  midst  of  this  traditional 
holiday  season,  a  season  for  family  reunloiu 


and  cflebratK  ns,  thousands  of  families  are 
troubled  o'.er  the  fate  of  a  relative  missing  or 
captured  in  Vietnam  This  Is  a  tragic  situa- 
tion, not  Just  berausf  family  members  are 
missing  at  this  holiday  period,  but  also  be- 
cause the  families"  uncertainly  and  anguish 
a  ••■>  i.i'neceseary  and  uncalled  for. 

I  cl.)  rot  express  only  my  Government's 
vie-v  on  ihls  unfortunate  matter,  nor  only 
the  \icw  of  the  American  people.  I  expre«8 
a  vie-.v  that  Is  almost  universally  sliared.  It 
has  becu  expressed  In  representative  bodies 
thr  -u.-hciit  the  world— in  the  U.S.  Congress, 
in  tlie  United  Nations,  at  the  International 
Red  Cio5s  conference  In  Istanbul  last  Scp- 
leni'o-^r.  by  many  National  Red  Cross  societies 
and  '.Jv  many  governments.  In  faet.  on  this 
i.-.^i  o.  North  Vietnam  is  virtually  l.solaied  in 
the  e;  es  of  wcrld  public  opinion. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  there  are  two  qur^- 
I'oiis  before  us:  First,  the  critical  questijji 
L'l  humanitarian  treaiment  for  the  prisoners 
your  side  holds  Secondly,  the  repatriation 
li  all  prisoners. 

On  the  first  question,  your  side's  posi:iou 
does  not  conform  to  normal  standards.  On 
the  second  question,  your  position  Is  un- 
reu.ijnable. 

Some  Americans  have  been  held  by  your 
side  since  early  In  1964.  Others  have  been 
miising  since  that  time.  And  yet  you  still 
refuse  to  inform  all  families  of  the  fate  of 
these  men. 

On  December  22.  a  spokesman  for  your  .-ide 
is  reported  to  have  said,  "We  refuse  to  give 
the  list  of  names  to  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion, but  the  prisoners'  families  will  know 
their  names  by  and  by."  A  gradual,  piecemeal 
process  of  providing  a  few  names  ai  a  time  to 
anxious  families  Is  no  substitute  for  making 
known  without  delay  the  names  of  all 
prisonerj  of  war. 

Because  of  your  side's  continuing  refusal 
to  Identify  all  prisoners  of  war.  my  Govern- 
ment Is  today  releasing  to  the  press  the 
names  of  U.S.  military  personnel  who  are 
missing  in  Southeast  Asia  and  may  possibly 
be  y:>ur  prisoners.  I  will  give  your  side  a 
copy  of  the  list  here  as  well.  My  Government 
is  taking  this  action  in  the  hope  that  your 
side  even  at  this  late  date,  will  indicate 
which  men  are  prisoners  and  thoae  whom 
you  know  to  be  dead,  as  a  matter  of  humani- 
tarian concern  for  their  familicb. 

Tour  side  claims  that  you  provide  humane 
treatment  to  the  prisoners  you  hold.  But 
you  permit  no  Independent  and  objective 
authority  to  verify  this  claim.  Indeed,  much 
of  the  evidence  available  to  the  outside  world 
regarding  the  treatment  of  prisoners  held 
by  your  side  contradicts  your  claims.  The 
prisoners  have  not  been  permitted  to  cor- 
respond regularly  with  their  families,  and 
to  receive  mall  and  packages  on  a  regular 
basis.  There  Is  no  assurance  that  the  prison- 
ers actually  receive  the  mall  sent  them.  Little 
mall  is  received  by  families  from  the  prison- 
ers. 

Regarding  the  issue  of  mail,  two  American 
women  aUj  recently  traveled  to  North  Viet- 
nam reported  that  families  of  prisoners 
cjuld  send  a  letter  a  month  and  a  package 
cf  less  than  6  pounds  every  other  month  to 
the  POWs  by  addressing  them  with  the 
prisoners  lame  and  serial  number,  care  of 
'Camp  of  Detention  for  U.S.  Pilots  Cap- 
tured in  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam. Hanoi.  DRVN  '  and  writing  "Via 
Mosco"  on  the  envelope.  We  would  also  like' 
to  know  whether  this  means  that  the  Ameri- 
can prisoners  will  be  permitted  to  write  to 
their  families  on  a  regular  basis. 

A3  for  the  physical  treatment  of  prisoners, 
there  Is  evidence  that  prisoners  held  by  your 
side  have  been  subjected  to  solitary  confine- 
ment, as  well  as  to  other  forms  of  physical 
and  mental  duress.  Your  side  has  made  no 
systematic  effort  to  repatriate  sick  and 
wounded  prisoners. 

As  President  Nixon  has  said,  this  is  an  un- 
conscionable position. 


Thpr?  is  no  way  It  can  be  Justified  to  the 
families  of  the  prisoners  or  to  the  world  at 
large. 

"This  Is  not  simply  a  narrow  question  of 
legal  obligations.  This  is  a  question  of  hu- 
mane treatment  which  civilized  natlon.s  ac- 
cord t.->  those  who  are  helpless,  who  pose  no 
threat  and  who  no  longer  have  the  means 
to  defend  themselv?s.  It  Is  also  a  question 
of  decency  toward  the  families  of  those  who 
are  ml'Slng. 

On  our  side,  the  U.S.  Government  a;id  the 
Ooveriiment  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  have 
undertaken  to  respect  the  Geneva  conven- 
tion in  their  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war 
and  have  arranged  for  the  ICRC  to  visit 
priaoner  of  war  camps  In  South  Vietnam.  The 
ramps  are  regularly  visited  by  ICRC  dele- 
pates  and  doctors,  who  are  able  to  m;et  In- 
dividual prisoners  privately.  The  names  of 
the  prisoners  of  war  have  been  made  avail- 
able to  the  ICRC.  Prisoners  of  war  are  able 
to  send  and  receive  mail  and  packages  .  The 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  in 
the  past  released  sick  and  wounded  POW's. 
Regular  International  Inspection  was  shown 
that  the  prisoners  of  war  held  by  the  Gov- 
ernment cf  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  are 
treated  in  accordance  wltli  the  requirements 
of  the  Geneva  convention. 

Let  me  turn  to  the  question  of  the  release 
and  repatriation  of  prisoners  of  war.  Your 
side  says  that  the  prisoner  question  cannot 
l>e  settled  except  as  part  of  an  overall  settle- 
ment of  the  war  In  Vietnam.  For  our  part,  we 
see  no  reason  why  there  cannot  be  a  nego- 
tiated release  of  prisoners  of  war  on  both 
sides  prior  to  an  overall  settlement.  You 
still  refuse  to  discuss  the  release  of  the 
prisoners  you  hold.  Although  you  have  re- 
leased a  few  prisoners  on  occasion,  you  re- 
fuse to  negotiate  a  repatriation  of  all  prison- 
ers. 

Instead  of  treating  the  prisoner  question 
as  a  humanitarian  Issue,  your  side  apparent- 
ly wishes  to  use  the  prisoners  as  pawns  In 
bargaining  for  an  overall  settlement  of  the 
war  But  you  refuse  to  negotiate  seriously 
In  Paris,  thereby  delaying  an  overall  settle- 
ment of  the  war.  Thus,  you  keep  hundreds 
of  families  In  agonizing  doubt  about  the  lives 
and  welfare  of  their  sons  or  husbands  or 
parents  while  you  seek  to  settle  the  war  on 
your  own  term.s. 

If  your  side  hopes  to  apply  political  pres- 
sure upon  the  United  States  through  Us 
harsh  attitude  regarding  prisoners  of  war, 
you  reveal  a  thorough  misunderstanding  of 
American  public  opinion.  No  American  can 
condone  your  side's  handling  of  the  prisoner 
question.  Your  denial  of  the  most  funda- 
mental precepts  governing  such  matters  has 
only  resulted  In  unanimous  public  condem- 
nation. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  I  call  on  your  side 
to  live  up  to  the  International  standards  for 
the  treatment  of  those  who  are  missing  or 
held  prisoner  In  Vietnam.  This  humanitarian 
Issue  should  be  dealt  with  separately  from 
the  political  and  military  questions  we  face 
In  the  Paris  meetings.  We  propose  that  our 
two  sides  enter  promptly  Into  discussions  on 
all  questions  affecting  prisoners  of  war  held 
on  both  sides.  Including  the  question  of  their 
early  release.  The  U.S.  delegation  stands 
ready  to  enter  Into  such  negotiations  v.-lth- 
cut  delay. 

Ai!B.vssAi>oR  Habib's  Ope;.inc  Statement 
Following  Is  the  text  of  the  opening  state- 
ment delivered  by  Ambassador  Philip  C.  Ha- 
blb  at  the  53d  Plenary  Session  of  the  New 
Paris  Meetings  on  Vietnam,  Fetrusry  Z. 
1970. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  your  consistent  re- 
fusal to  abide  by  the  1949  Geneva  convention 
on  the  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war  Is  viewed 
by  American  and  world  public  opinion  with 
dismay.  There  Is  a  Ion?  tradition  nmorg  civ- 
ilized nations  of  trentinT  raptured  per?onn-l 
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humanely  In  wartime.  ThU  principle  has 
been  codified  In  the  Geneva  convention  of 
1949  to  which  there  are  over  120  signatories, 
including  North  Vietnam,  South  Vietnam, 
and  the  United  States. 

Furthermore,  the  prisoners  of  way  question 
U  urgent  because  of  the  deep  humanltarUn 
concern  which  is  aroused  by  your  tincon- 
sclonable  faUure  to  insure  that  prisoners  of 
war — and  the  families  of  men  who  are  held 
prisoner  or  who  are  missing  In  action— are 
Ueated  fairly  and  humanely. 

The  1949  Geneva  convention  sets  forth 
clearly  the  requirements  of  humanitarian 
treatment.  First,  all  prisoners  of  war  must 
Ise  Immediately  Identified  so  that  their  fam- 
ilies and  their  governments  will  know  who 
is  alive  and  who  Is  not.  Second,  prisoners  of 
war  must  be  permitted  to  correspond  freely 
with  their  families.  Third.  Impartial  ob- 
servers mtist  be  allowed  to  vUlt  prisoners 
of  war  regularly  to  verify  whether  their  treat- 
ment is  fair.  Fourth,  seriously  sick  and 
wounded  prisoners  must  be  repatriated  as 
quickly  as  possible.  These  are  minimum 
standards  that  are  recognized  and  H>plied 
by  all  civilized  nations. 

On  our  side  prisoners  of  war  are  treated 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  1949 
Geneva  convention.  The  International  Com- 
mittee of  the  Red  Cross  has  access  to  prisoners 
of  war  captured  by  our  side  and  to  the  pris- 
oner of  war  camps  In  which  they  are  held. 
Every  one  of  these  prisoner  of  war  camps  U 
publicly  Identified.  The  Government  of  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam  transmits  lists  of  pris- 
oners of  war  It  holds  to  the  International 
Committee  of  the  Red  Cross.  It  permits  a  free 
flow  of  mail  to  and  from  prisoners  of  war.  It 
has,  over  and  over  again,  sought  your  side's 
cooperation  In  the  repatriation  of  seriously 
sick  and  wounded  prisoners  of  war. 

Your  side  still  refuses  to  identify  most  of 
the  prisoners  of  war  you  hold  In  North  Viet- 
nam. You  have  Identified  none  of  the  pris- 
oners you  hold  In  South  Vietnam.  Several 
weeks  ago  we  handed  you  a  list  of  over  1.400 
missing  or  captured  Americans.  The  families 
of  these  men  are  waiting  to  know  whether 
you  will  provide  information  about  their 
status  In  an  official  and  regular  manner.  The 
piecemeal  and  indirect  provision  of  Informa- 
tion through  unofficial  channels  does  not  ful- 
fill your  obligations  tinder  the  Geneva  con- 
vention. 

Only  about  170  families  have  ever  received 
a  letter  from  a  man  who  is  missing  or  cap- 
tured in  Vietnam.  Many  of  these  famlllee 
have  only  recently  received  their  first  letter. 
In  some  cases,  those  men  have  been  held 
since  1965 — ^that  Is,  over  4  years  with  no  word 
to  their  famlllee. 

There  have  been  recent  unofficial  reports 
that  American  prisoners  held  In  Noith  Viet- 
nam could  send  and  receive  letters  and  could 
receive  packages  on  a  regular  schedvile.  Fam- 
ilies are  acting  upon  that  Information  and 
will  be  waiting  to  see  whether  such  packages 
and  letters  are  actually  received. 

At  the  same  time,  American  prisoners  of 
war  held  In  South  Vietnam  are  also  en- 
titled to  regular  maU  privileges.  These  pris- 
oners have  never  been  permitted  to  write 
letters  to  their  families.  The  famiUes  of  these 
men  also  should  be  able  to  send  packages 
and  letters  to  them  and  to  bear  from  their 
men. 

It  Is  essential  and  urgent  that  Impartial 
observers  be  permitted  to  visit  prisoners  of 
war  held  by  your  side  both  in  North  and 
South  Vietnam  in  order  to  verify  whether 
those  prisoners  are  being  treated  humanely 
as  you  claim.  We  have  new.  shocking  evi- 
dence that  prisoners  of  war  whom  you  hold 
are  subject  to  Inhumane  treatment.  Only  re- 
cently It  was  discovered  that  your  forces  In 
South  Vietnam  had  executed  two  American 
prisoners  captured  In  1966  after  having  put 
them  on  public  display  In  several  villages. 
This  Is  a  grave  breach  of  the  1949  Geneva 
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convention  and  is  unacceptable  when  meas- 
ured against  any  standard  of  civilized  be- 
havior. 

The  represenUtlve  of  the  Government  of 
the  Republic  of  Vietnam  has  recaUed  his 
Qovemments  effortr  to  obtain  your  side's 
agreement  to  the  release  of  sick  «tf»d  wounded 
prisoners  of  war  who  wish  to  go  to  North 
Vietnam.  We  believe  discussions  with  your 
side  shovUd  begin,  wlthput  delay,  on  ar- 
rangements for  the  Immediate  release  of  aU 
seriously  sick  and  wounded  prisoners  of  war 
as  well  as  for  the  early  release  of  aU  other 
prisoners  of  war  held  on  both  sides. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  the  question  of  pris- 
oners of  war  is  not  only  a  burning  hu- 
manitarian question,  but  also  a  question  of 
your  solemn  legal  obligation.  Its  solution 
must  not  await  an  overall  settlement  of  the 
political  and  military  issues  Involved  here. 
World  opinion  demands  no  less. 

We  desire  to  engage  In  meaningful  dis- 
cussions of  aU  prisoners  of  war  questions 
with  your  side  now.  We  await  your  serious 
response. 


(United  States/United  Nations  press  release 

147  dated  November  11) 
Statements  bt  U.S.  Alternate  RxpaESENTA- 
tive    to    the    UNrrED    Nations,    Rtta    E. 
Hacsex.  IK  Committee  m.  Novembeb  11, 
1969 

We  now  commence  general  debate  in  this 
committee  on  three  subjects  of  moment: 
elimination  of  aU  forms  of  racial  discrimina- 
tion, meastires  to  be  taken  against  nazlsm 
and  racial  intolerance,  and  violation  of  hu- 
man rights  and  fundamental  freedoms.  Of 
the  three,  the  violation  of  human  rights 
and  fundamental  freedoms  appears  to  my 
delegation  to  be  singularly  important.  In- 
deed. Its  Importance  to  all  delegations  Is  dem- 
onstrated by  Its  reciirrence  each  year  as  a 
major  subject  of  discussion. 

This  agenda  Item  makes  particular  refer- 
ence to  colonial  and  other  dependent  coun- 
tries and  territories.  My  delegation  con- 
tinues to  deplore  the  Inhumane  practice  of 
apartheid  In  South  Africa  and  in  Namibia 
and  associates  Itself  with  the  efforU  of  the 
International  community  seeking  peaceful 
and  practicable  means  for  Its  elimination  as 
soon  as  possible.  We  also  remain  very  con- 
cerned about  the  serious  violations  of  human 
rights  in  other  parts  of  Africa.  These  ques- 
tions are  rightfully  treated  In  many  bodies 
of  the  United  Nations,  including  the  Secu- 
rity Council,  for  they  are  of  the  utmost  ur- 
gency and  gravity. 

Accordingly.  Madam  Chairman,  while  we 
recognize  fully  the  persistent  and  serious  hu- 
man rights  violations  in  southern  Africa,  we 
are  of  the  view  that  the  Third  Committee 
should  not  utlUze  ell  of  Its  time  on  this 
aspect  of  the  subject,  so  widely  treated  else- 
where In  the  United  Nations,  lest  by  so  do- 
ing we  neglect  the  many  instances  of  grave 
violations  of  human  rights  elsewhere  In 
the  world.  I  wish  to  recall  that  our  agenda 
item  itself  refers  to  "the  violation  of  human 
rights  and  fundamental  freedoms  ...  In  all 
countries." 

On  reading  the  hundreds  of  petitions  alleg- 
ing violations  of  human  rights  which  come 
to  the  Commission  on  Human  Rights  from 
sources  In  many  countries,  my  delegation  has 
noted  the  large  number  referring  to  viola- 
tions of  articles  9-12  and  article  19  of  the 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights.  The 
latter  provides  that  "Everyone  has  the 
right  to  freedom  of  opinion  and  expression," 
Including  freedom  to  "seek,  receive  and  Im- 
part Information  and  Ideas  through  any 
media  and  regardless  of  frontiers."  Article  9 
states  that  "No  one  shall  be  subjected  to 
arbitrary  arrest,  detention  or  exile."  Articles 
10.  11.  and  12  afford  full  protection  and  due 
process  of  law  as  to  those  charged  with  a 
penal  offense. 


In  reviewing  the  1968  annual  report  of  that 
singular  institution.  Amnesty  International, 
now  consisting  of  20  national  sections  and 
over  15,000  Individual  members,  the  work  of 
which  is  to  strengthen  all  international 
movements  supporting  hiunan  rights,  my 
delegation  was  very  much  struck  by  the  fact 
that  Amnesty  International  has  taken  up  in- 
vestigation of  cases  of  political  prisoners  dur- 
ing the  year  1968-69  in  72  coxmtrles.  Included 
was  my  own  country,  where  the  status  of 
conscientious  objectors  who  have  been  im- 
prisoned for  violations  of  tne  conscription 
laws  has  been  looked  Into  with  the  full  co- 
operation of  my  Government. 

Newspaper  reports  and  other  media  sources 
make  perfectly  clear  to  us  that  the  right  of 
political  dissent  is  still  a  very  precarious  one 
for  millions  of  people.  Prisons  bulge  with 
those  vho  have  dared  to  criticize  or  oppose 
peacefully  the  poUcles  of  their  governments; 
and  alas,  many  such  prisoners  are  brutally 
ill-treated,  in  violation  of  all  standards  o^ 
human  decency.  We  note  particularly  the 
evidence  compiled  in  the  report  of  the  ad  hoc 
working  group  of  experts  as  to  African  terri- 
tories under  colonial  domination,  which  doc- 
uments the  degree  to  which  poUtical  pris- 
oners have  been  brutalized  in  these  areas. 

Rather  than  promote  and  encourage  open 
dissent,  many  governments  have  maintained 
power  with  a  reign  of  fear  which  serves  to 
terrorize  the  minds  and.  eventually,  the 
bodies  of  those  who  disagree. 

In  the  time  available  to  me,  Madam  Chair- 
man, I  cannot  review  all  of  these  situations 
occurring  the  world  over.  But  in  the  course 
of  this  debate,  my  delegation  wishes  strongly 
to  affirm  the  inherent  faculty  of  aU  men— if 
they  are  Indeed,  as  article  1  of  the  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights  states,  "bom 
free  and  equal  in  dignity  and  rights  •  •  • 
endowed  with  reason  and  conscience"— to 
exercise  their  basic  right  of  freedom  of  spirit, 
mind,  and  belief,  wherever  they  may  be  lo- 
cated and  whatever  may  be  the  poUttcal  and 
social  system  under  which  they  Uve. 

These  rights  are  no  greater  or  smaller  In 
Africa  than  in  the  Americas,  in  Asia  than  In 
Europe.  They  belong  to  aU  mankind  and  de- 
rive from  man's  basic  humanity.  The  right 
to  disagree,  to  dissent.  Is  perhaps  the  most 
cherished  of  aU  the  poUtical  rights  of  man. 
History  teaches  that  yesterday's  dissenters 
often  become  today's  majority,  for  through 
reasoned  dissent,  man  progresses.  If  I  may 
so  note,  my  delegation  was  proud  to  witness 
the  free  exercise  of  free  minds  across  our 
country  on  October  15.  a  day  on  which  many 
Americans  were  able  to  express  their  dissent 
with  the  Government's  poUcy  as  others  were 
equally  able  to  disagree  publicly  with  the 
dissenters.  We  are  grateful  for  orderly  and 
reasonable  disagreement:  for  we  know  that 
no  country's  poUcles  are  so  sovmd  or  so  cor- 
rect that  none  wUl  be  fotind  who  disagree. 

GENEVA   COKTENTIOy   OW   PBISOirESS   OF   WA* 

Madam  Chairman,  my  delegation  Is  also 
deeply  disturbed  at  a  most  fundamental 
violation  of  human  decency  as  to  another 
category  of  prisoners:  those  who  are  prison- 
ers of  war  protected  by  International  law. 

I  would  like  to  discuss  a  specific  situation 
Involving  prisoners  which,  I  am  sure  you  vrtll 
understand,  is  of  particular  concern  to  my 
country.  U.S.  forces  are  engaged  In  combat 
m  Vietnam.  It  Is  our  earnest  hope  that  this 
conflict  will  soon  be  terminated  and  the 
task  of  rebuilding  begun.  But  many  hun- 
dreds of  American  soldiers,  airmen,  marines, 
and  naval  personnel  are  at  present  missing 
or  captured  In  Vietnam.  How  many  of  these 
men.  and  which  ones,  are  in  captivity  Is  a 
secret  closely  guarded  by  the  North  Viet- 
namese authorities.  For  each  of  these  men 
there  Is  a  wife,  a  child,  a  parent,  who  Is 
concerned  with  his  fate.  They  are  subjected 
to  uncertainty  and  despair  which  grow 
as  each  day  passes. 
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Our  concern  in  tbU  matter,  expreaaed 
here  before  the  assemblage  of  naUons.  Is 
humanitarian,  not  political.  This  concern 
was  succinctly  but  urgently  expresf'ec:  In  the 
agonizing  question  put  by  the  many  wives 
who  have  gone  to  Paris  to  ask  the  North 
Vietnamese  delegation  to  the  Paris  talks: 
Please  tell  me  If  I  am  a  wife  or  a  widow. 

There  exlsU  an  international  convention, 
legally  binding  upon  all  parties  concerned: 
the  Convention  on  Protection  of  Prisoners 
of  War.  concluded  at  Geneva  In  1049.'  ThU 
convention  applies  to  "all  cases  of  declared 
war  or  of  any  other  armed  conflict  which 
may  arise  between  two  o'  more  of  the  high 
contracting  parties,  even  If  the  state  of 
war  Is  not  recognized  by  one  of  them."  It 
thus  binds  the  United  States,  which  raufled 
It  In  1955.  the  Republic  of  Vietnam,  which 
acceded  to  it  In  1953.  and  North  Vietnam, 
which  acceded  In  1957. 

This  convention,  to  which.  I  may  add, 
there  are  135  parties,  including  more  than 
100  members  of  the  United  Nations,  con- 
tains provisions  which,  if  Implemented, 
would  let  children  know  If  their  fathers  are 
alive,  parenu  if  their  sons  are  we:i  treated. 
It  requires  that,  and  I  quote : 

Immediately  upon  capture,  or  not  more 
than  one  week  after  arrival  at  a  camp,  even 
if  it  Is  a  transit  camp,  likewise  in  case  of 
sickness  or  transfer  to  hospital  or  to  an- 
other camp,  every  prisoner  of  war  shall  be 
enabled  to  write  directly  to  his  family  ■  *  *. 

The  convention  assures  a  prisoner  the  right 
to  remain  in  communication  with  his  loved 
ones  and  with  an  International  or  state  orga- 
nization which  has  assumed  the  obligation 
of  safeguarding  the  rights  of  the  prisoner. 

In  addition  to  the  right  to  receive  mall 
and  packages,  and  to  send  a  minimum  of  two 
letters  and  four  cards  each  month,  the  Oe- 
neva  convention  specifies  minimum  humane 
standards  of  detention,  of  hygiene,  diet  rec- 
reation, and  employment.  It  requires  that 
seriously  wounded  or  ill  prisoners  be  repa- 
triated as  soon  as  they  are  able  to  travel.  It 
speoUles  that  the  detaining  power  shall  ac- 
cept a  neutral  party  to  the  conflict  or  a  re- 
spected international  organization  such  as 
the  International  Committee  of  the  Red 
Cross  as  a  protecting  power  for  the  prisoners. 
It  requires  that  the  detaining  power  provide 
the  names  of  the  prisoners  it  holds  to  their 
families,  as  well  as  to  the  protecting  power. 
or  to  the  International  Committee  of  the  Red 
Cross,  to  pass  on  to  their  country  of  origin. 
It  requires  that  the  detaining  party  permit 
on-the-scene  inspection  of  Its  detention 
facilities. 

M«/i»nn  Chairman,  my  fellow  delegates,  this 
convention  is  not  meant  to  create  a  life  of 
privilege  for  captured  military  personnel.  It 
la  meant  to  ensure  minimum  standards  of 
human  decency  to  helpless  men  who  are  in 
the  power  of  their  military  enemy  and  can 
no  longer  pose  a  threat  to  that  enemy  and 
to  provide  minimum  solace  to  families  who 
are  far  from  the  frontllnes.  In  wartime,  when 
passions  are  Inflamed,  this  convention  a««ks 
to  preserve  those  frail  links  of  compassion 
and  decency  which  are  so  urgently  needed. 
Nurtured,  these  links  may  in  turn  help  move 
enemies  toward  a  realization  of  their  com- 
mon stake  in  finding  the  path  to  peace. 

My  country  places  the  highest  priority 
upon  implementation  of  this  convention. 
There  are  now  some  30,000  North  Vietnamese 
and  Vletcong  prisoners  of  war  In  South  Viet- 
nam who  have  been  accorded  the  status  and 
the  rights  of  prisoners  of  war  under  the  Ge- 
neva convention,  even  though  many  of  them 
may  not  technically  be  entitled  to  such  prts- 
oner-of-war  status  as  defined  in  the  con- 
vention. 

The  rjnited  States  has  tried  again  and 
again  to  persuade  Hanoi  to  apply  the  basic 
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minimum  standards  guaranteed  by  the  con- 
vention: Identification  of  prisoners,  the  right 
to  send  and  receive  mall,  and  a  protecting 
power  to  inspect  detention  conditions.  We 
remain  Immensely  grateful  to  the  govern- 
ments which  have  cooperated  In  these  regret- 
tably unsuccessful  efforts. 

In  contrast,  the  Government  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  Vietnam,  with  the  cooperation  of  Its 
allies,  opened  all  detention  camps  to  inspec- 
tion by  the  International  Committee  of  the 
Red  Cross.  The  names  of  POWs  have  been 
made  available  to  the  ICRC.  Prisoners  of  war 
detained  by  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  have 
the  right  to  send  and  receive  mall  and  pack- 
ages. They  are  interned  in  six  camps  which 
are  administered  by  the  Republic  of  Vietnam 
and  which,  as  regular  International  Inspec- 
tion has  shown,  conform  to  the  requirements 
of  the  Geneva  convention. 

Let  me  be  clear  that  we  are  not  claiming 
a  perfect  record  on  this  subject.  War  is  ugly 
and  brutal  by  nature,  and  violations  by  in- 
dividuals have  occurred.  The  point  is.  how- 
ever, that  the  allied  command  has  made  every 
effort  to  Insure  that  the  convention  Is  ap- 
plied. This  Includes  the  issuance  of  clear  and 
explicit  orders  and.  even  more  Important, 
through  Investigation  of  alleged  violations 
and  punishment  of  those  found  guilty.  This 
policy  is  confirmed  and  supported  by  the 
continuous  review,  both  ofllclal  and  unof- 
ficial, which  results  from  free  access  to 
POWs  by  delegates  and  doctors  of  the  ICRC. 

The  United  States  neither  seeks  nor  de- 
serves praise  for  Its  efforts  to  Implement  the 
convention.  This  Is  our  duty — our  legal  duty 
and  our  moral  duty.  The  tragic  fact,  however, 
is  that  North  Vietnam  and  the  National  Lib- 
eration Front  refuse  to  acknowledge  their 
legal  and  moral  duty  to  apply  similar  stand- 
ards of  treatment  to  the  helpless  prisoners 
in  their  power.  Vietnamese  as  well  as  Ameri- 
can. 

NOKTH  VnTNAM'S  TaKATMXNT  OF  PaiSONKkS 

The  record  la  Indeed  sad.  The  North  Viet- 
namese authorities  have  refused  to  Identify 
the  prisoners  they  hold.  Only  a  limited  mi- 
nority of  those  men  known  by  the  US.  Gov- 
ernment to  have  been  captured  have  been 
allowed  to  communicate  with  the  outside 
world.  I4ail  even  from  this  small  minority 
has  been  infrequent  and  Irregular.  The  sick 
and  the  wounded  have  not  been  repatriated, 
nor  have  they  been  identified  Even  the 
minimum  protection  that  would  be  afforded 
by  inspection  of  POW  facilities  by  an  im- 
partial International  body  has  been  denied. 
The  ICRCs  repeated  requests  to  be  allowed 
to  visit  the  prisoners  at  their  places  of  de- 
tention have  been  repeatedly  denied,  nor 
has  any  other  accepted  intermediary  been 
g^ven  access  to  the  prisoners. 

Prom  the  reports  of  the  few  men  actually 
released  by  North  Vietnam  and  from  other 
sources  has  come  disturbing  evidence  that 
prisoners  are  being  deprived  of  adequate 
medical  care  and  diets  and  that,  in  m»B^ 
instances,  they  have  been  subjected  to  phyll- 
csl  and  mental  torture.  For  example,  Lt. 
Robert  Prlshman,  one  of  the  recently  re- 
leased American  prisoners.  In  a  public  state- 
ment on  September  2,  1940,  shortly  after  hU 
release,  said  American  prisoners  are  subject 
to  "solitary  confinement,  forced  statements, 
living  m  a  cage  for  3  years,  being  put  in 
straps,  not  being  allowed  to  sleep  or  eat.  re- 
moval of  fingernails,  being  hung  from  a 
celling,  having  an  infected  arm  which  was 
almost  lost,  not  receiving  medical  care,  be- 
ing dragged  along  the  ground  with  a  broken 
leg.  •  •  •■'  Recounting  the  treatment  of 
Lieutenant  Conunander  Stratton.  Lieutenant 
Prlshman  said : 

The  North  Vietnamese  tried  to  get  Lieu- 
tenant Commander  Stratton  to  appear  be- 
fore'%  press  delegation  and  say  that  he  had 
received  humane  and  lenient  treatment.  He 
refused  because  bis  treatment  hadn't  been 


humane.  He'd  been  tied  up  with  ropes  to 
such  a  degree  that  he  still  has  large  scars 
on  his  arms  from  rope  bums  which  became 
Infected.  He  was  deprived  of  sleep,  beaten, 
had  his  fingernails  removed,  and  was  put 
in  solitary,  but  the  North  Vietnamese  in- 
sisted that  he  make  the  false  "humane  treat- 
ment statements"  and  threw  him  into  a  dark 
cell  alone  for  38  days  to  think  about  It. 

This  record  is  Indeed  chilling.  It  has  been 
noted  and  deplored  by  a  great  many  In- 
ternational observers.  For  example.  Jacques 
Freymond  of  the  International  Committee 
of  the  Red  Cross,  reporting  on  the  work  of 
the  Committee  on  Prisoners  of  War,  high- 
lighted the  contrasts  between  North  and 
South  Viet-Nam  as  follows: 

In  Viet-Nam.  It  (the  ICRC)  has  so  far  had 
limited  success.  In  fact,  in  spite  of  repeated 
representations,  it  has  not  been  able  to  ob- 
tain the  agreement  of  the  Democratic  Re- 
public of  Viet-Nam  to  the  installation  of  a 
delegation  in  Hanoi  nor  even  to  the  visiting 
of  prisoners  of  war.   .   .   . 

On  the  other  hand,  the  ICRC  is  repre- 
sented In  Saigon  and  the  delegates  are  able 
to  visit  all  prisoner  of  war  camps.  They  also 
regularly  receive  nominal  rolls  of  these  pris- 
oners. 

In  the  face  of  such  international  criticism 
there  have  been  few  breaks  in  the  silence 
of  Hanoi.  We  have,  however,  been  told — 
though  in  the  shrill  phrases  of  propaganda, 
rather  than  In  the  measured  tones  of  states- 
manship or  bumanltarlanism — that  the 
Geneva  convention  does  not  apply  because 
there  has  not  been  a  formal  declaration  of 
war  and  that  the  American  prisoners  are 
"war  criminals"  and  therefore  not  entitled 
to  the  rights  conferred  upon  prisoners  of  war 
by  the  Geneva  convention.  Despite  this, 
Hanoi  says.  It  treaU  the  prisoners 
"humanely." 

Ma^<^'"  Chairman,  my  Government  can- 
not accept  these  assertions.  The  Geneva  con- 
vention provides  a  detailed  International 
standard  of  humane  treatment  against  which 
the  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war  can  be 
measured.  Hanoi's  mere  assertion  of  "hu- 
mane" treatment,  which  has  never  been 
verified  by  impartial  inspection.  Is  no  sub- 
stitute. Further,  North  Vietnam's  denial  that 
the  convention  is  applicable  and  its  assertion 
that  It  therefore  cannot  be  the  standard  to 
measure  its  conduct  have  no  basis  in  Inter- 
national law.  Hanoi  says  that  the  convention 
applies  only  where  there  has  been  a  declara- 
tion of  war.  But  It  U  clear  from  the  language 
of  the  convention,  which  I  quoted  earlier, 
that  the  absence  of  such  a  declaration  has 
no  relationship  to  the  convention's  appli- 
cability and  does  not  Justify  a  refusal  to  ap- 
ply it. 

Hanoi  has  also  asserted  that  our  men  held 
as  prisoners  are  war  criminals,  apparently 
on  the  theory  that  any  attacks  against  North 
Vietnam  or  Vletcong  forces  or  facilities  are 
criminal  acts  and  that  all  military  personnel 
Involved  In  such  attacks  are  criminals.  Such 
assertions  are  patently  absurd.  Our  men  are 
not  war  criminals.  Moreover,  the  Geneva  con- 
ventions and  modem  international  humani- 
tarian law  reject  any  suggestl  that  the 
protection  of  Individual  war  victims, 
whether  soldiers  or  civilians.  Is  dependent 
upon  moral  or  legal  Judgments  about  the 
cause  for  which  their  government  Is  fight- 
ing. The  law  U  there  to  protect  all  the  vic- 
tims of  war  on  both  sides.  All  countries  have 
an  Interest  in  seeing  that  It  is  respected. 

The  United  States  understands  that  every 
country  believes  that  it  U  right  and  iu 
enemy  wrong.  But,  Madam  Chairman,  the 
Geneva  convention  was  designed  specifical- 
ly to  meet  this  problem.  It  Imposes  upon  all 
combatant  powers  the  obligation  to  treat 
military  personnel  made  helpless  by  their 
capacity  in  accordance  with  a  single  ob- 
jective and  verifiable  standard. 
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The  21st  Interoattonal  Conference  of  the 
RmI  Cross,  held  at  Istanbul,  In  September, 
cut  through  any  possible  quibbles  that 
could  be  made  by  a  party  to  the  Vietnam 
conflict.  It  adopted  without  dissent  a  reso- 
lution which  obtained  the  support  of  114 
governments  and  national  Ked  Cross  organl- 
zaUons.'   That   resolution    called    upon   all 

parties: 

•  •  •  to  abide  by  the  obligations  set 
forth  In  the  Convention  and  upon  all  au- 
thorities involved  In  an  armed  confUct  to 
ensure  that  all  uniformed  members  of  the 
regular  armed  forces  of  another  party  to  the 
conflict  and  all  other  persona  entitled  to 
prisoner  of  war  status  and  treated  humanely 
and  given  the  fuUest  measure  of  protection 
prescribed  by  the  Convention. 

It  also  recognized— and  again  I  repeat  the 
exact  words  of  this  resolution : 

that,  even  apart  from  the  conven- 
tlon,  the  International  community  has  con- 
BlstenUy  demanded  humane  treatment  for 
prlaoners  of  war.  Including  Identlflcation 
and  accounting  for  all  prisoners,  provision 
of  an  adeqtiaU  diet  and  medical  care,  that 
prisoners  be  permitted  to  communicate  with 
each  other  and  with  the  exterior,  that  se- 
riously sick  or  wounded  prisoners  be  prompt- 
ly repatriated,  and  that  at  all  times  pris- 
oners be  protected  from  physical  and  mentol 
torture    abuse  and  reprisals. 

We  hope  this  committee  will  take  note  at 
this  session  of  the  resolution  passed  without 
dissent  by  the  International  Red  Cross  Con- 
ference in  IsUnbul  and  that  It  will  In  a 
similar  fashion  reaffirm  the  obligations  or  aU 
parties  to  the  Geneva  convention.  We  es- 
pecially hope  that  North  Vietnam,  which 
has  frequenUy  expressed  its  abiding  regard 
for  humane  principles,  will  heed  this  un- 
equivocal and  speciflc  call  reflecting  the 
conscience  of  the  International  community. 
Madam  Chairman,  2  vreeks  ago,  on  Octo- 
ber SO,  the  Secretary  General  made  the  fol- 
lowing sUtement: 

It  Is  the  view  of  the  Secretary  General 
that  the  Government  of  North  Vietnam 
ought  to  give  an  international  humanitarian 
organization  such  as  the  League  cA  Red 
Cross  Societies  access  to  the  Americans  de- 
tained in  North  Vietnam. 

We  Join  in  thU  view,  and  we  urge  all  the 
governments  represented  here  today  ta  use 
their  utmost  Influence  so  that  at  least  this 
single  step  forward  can  be  accomplished. 
We  would  indeed  welcome  the  intervention 
of  any  organization  or  group  of  concern-d 
people  who  may  be  able  to  reduce  the  an- 
guish of  the  prUoners  and  their  families. 
But  the  Secretary  General  has  made  a  con- 
crete. Umited  proposal :  iU  immediate  imple- 
menUtlon  would  bring  closer  the  day  when 
the  observance  of  the  humanitarian  princi- 
ples of  the  Geneva  convention  by  aU  parties 
Is  complete. 

I  have  spoken  at  length  on  this  matter. 
Madam  Chairman,  for  it  Is  of  vital  Impor- 
tance to  the  United  States.  It  is  also  of  para- 
mount interest  to  all  nations  of  the  world. 
The  failure  to  treat  any  prUoner  of  war, 
wherever  he  may  be.  In  accordance  with  com- 
mon standards  of  decency,  Is  an  affront  to  all 
who  claim  the  mantle  of  civilization. 

STATKMKNT  OF  KOVEICBKX  19 

I  excuse  myseU  for  taking  the  right  of 
reply  at  this  time.  We  have  been  honored 
here,  all  of  us.  by  the  presence  of  the  perma- 
nent represenUtive  of  AlgerU.  who  has 
chosen  to  reply  to  a  humanitarian  point  In 
political  terms. 

I  should  like  simply  to  refer  to  him — and 
I  will  be  glad  to  give  to  him  a  copy — a  note 
which  was  addressed  to  the  Secretary  General 


dated  February  10.  1860,  and  circulated  by 
the  Secretariat  at  the  request  of  20  member 
countries  to  disseminate  a  report  of  the 
International  Red  Cross  Committee  on  the 
internment  camps  In  Algeria.  Madam  Chair- 
man the  investigation  of  the  ICBC  In  that 
matter  came  about  In  large  part  because  of 
the  represenUtlons  my  Government  made, 
and  the  American  Red  Cross  Society  made, 
to  the  ICRC.  We  did  so  before  Algeria  had 
gained  her  independence.  We  did  not  Judge 
the  rlghU  or  wrongs  of  the  conflict.  We  did 
not  pick  between  friend  and  foe.  We  re- 
sponded to  a  human  demand,  and  In  direct 
answer  to  evidence  of  torture  and  maltreat- 
ment of  Algerians  wl-  >  were  interned  at  that 

time. 

Madam  Chairman,  the  Algerian  represen- 
tative, as  well  as  the  Cuban  representative, 
has   chosen   to   speak   of   article   85   of   the 
Geneva  convention  and  the  reservation  which 
was  made  by  the  Democratic   Republic   of 
Vietnam.  It  was  a  reservation  made  by  al- 
most all  to  the  Socialist  countries.  It  was 
cited  here  several  times  today,  and  very  key 
words  in  It  were  simply  Ignored.  The  reserva- 
tion   reads    "the    Democratic    RepubUc    of 
Vietnam  declares  that  prisoners  of  war  pros- 
ecuted   and    convicted"— I    repeat,  "prose- 
cuted and  convicted"- "for  war  crimes  Or  for 
crimes  against  humanity  In  accordance  with 
the  principles  laid  down  by  the  Nuremberg 
Court  of  Justice  shaU  not  benefit  from  the 
present     convention."     Madam     Chairman, 
there    have   been    no    prosecutlcns    and    no 
convictions  of  any  prisoners  of  war  held  by 
North  Vietnam, 

I  might  state,  and  I  have  done  considerable 
nsearch  on  the  matter,  that  the  official  posi- 
tion of  the  Soviet  Union  explained  at  the 
time  It  enacted  this  reservation  was  that  a 
prisoner  Is  not  deprived  of  any  of  the  pro- 
tections of  the  convention  until  after  pros- 
ecution and  final  conviction  with  all  rights  of 
appeal. 

I  should  like  further  to  sUte,  Madam 
Chairman,  In  response  to  the  comments  today 
and  yesterday  by  the  distinguished  delegate 
of  the  Soviet  Union  concerning  my  Govern- 
ments  indifference  to  the  poUtlcal  question 
of  Vietnam  in  this  forum:  Madam  Chairman, 
my  Government  In  1964,  before  our  Uoops 
were  In  Vietnam,  and  In  1966.  after  our  troops 
were  In  Vietnam,  made  several  attempts  to 
bring  the  matter  of  Vietnam  before  the 
Security  CouncU. 

The  last  attempt  made  by  Ambassador 
Goldberg  In  1966  was  met  with  the  foUowlng 
response  from  the  Soviet  delegation,  and  I 
quote: 

"The  Soviet  delegation  deems  It  necessary 
to  state  that  It  Is  opposed  to  the  convening 
of  the  Security  Co\incll  to  discuss  the  ques- 
tion of  Viet-Nam  and  to  the  inclusion  of 
this  question  on  the  Council's  agenda." 

STSmCBNT  BT   AKBASS&DOa  OSABAII   MaBTIN. 

Chaibmait  of  thb  U.S.  OovnwMBHT  Pkm- 

CATIOI*  TO  THE  21ffr  INTEBNATIONAI,  COlf»«B- 
ENCB  OF  THE  RH)  C«0BS,  IBTANBOI.,  TUBKkT, 
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'  For  a  X3B.  statement  and  text  of  the  res- 
olution, see  Bulletin  of  Octot)er  13,  1969,  p. 
323. 


Those  of  you  who  were  present  at  the  20th 
International  Conference  of  the  Bed  Cross  in 
Vienna  in  October  1965,  will  recall  that  the 
Conference  expressed  Its  concern  for  the 
treatment  of  prisoners  of  war  whose  confine- 
ment removed  them  from  combat  and  whose 
presence  presented  no  threat  to  their  captors. 
The  armed  conflicts  that  existed  at  that  time 
and  the  conduct  of  some  governments  who 
have  acceded  to  the  Geneva  conventions  In 
falling  to  honor  their  obligations  imder  the 
conventions  to  provide  humane  treatment  to 
prisoners  of  war,  showed  the  need  for  the 
reeoluUon  which  the  Conference  passed  4 
years  ago. 

Now  4  long  years  have  passed  since  the 
adoption  of  that  resolution,  which  called 
"upon  all  authorities  Involved  In  an  armed 
confUct  to  Insure  that  every  prisoner  of  war 


U  given  the  treatment  and  full  meastire  of 
protection  prescribed  by  the  Geneva  con- 
vention of  1949  •  •  •  ."  In  the  case  of  the 
Communist  authorities  In  Southeast  Asia, 
the  solemn  appeal  of  the  last  Conference  feU 
on  deaf  ears.  North  Vietnam  and  the  Vletcong 
have  refused  consistently  to  oljserve  even 
InternatlonaUy  recognized  minimum  stand- 
ards of  hiunanltarlan  treatment  for  prisoners 
they  hold  as  a  result  of  the  armed  conlUct 
In  Vietnam. 

The  concern  of  the  United  SUtes  about 
these  prisoners  has  been  expressed  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon  and  also  by  Ambassador  Lodge 
at  the  Paris  peace  talks.  Secretary  of  State 
Rogers  and  Secretary  of  Defense  Laird  aL-w 
have  repeatedly  pubUcly  expressed  urgei-t 
concern  about  the  failure  of  the  Communlut 
authorities  In  Vietnam  to  Uve  up  to  the  hu- 
manitarian standards  of  the  convention  and 
to  treat  humanely  personnel  who  have  fallen 
into  their  hands. 

The  concern  of  these  highest  officers  of  the 
United  States  Is  universally  shared  by  aU 
the  American  people.  I  am  glad  to  note  that 
we  are  not  alone  in  our  concern.  Speaking 
in  London  on  March  19,  Jacques  Freymond 
of  the  ICRC,  said  concerning  the  work  of 
the  committee: 

In  Vietnam,  it  has  so  far  had  limited  suc- 
cess In  fact,  in  spite  of  repeated  represen- 
tations,  it  has  not  been  able  to  obtain  the 
agreement  of  the  Democratic  RepubUc  of 
Vietnam  to  the  installation  of  a  delegation 
in  Hanoi  nor  even  to  the  visiting  of  prisoners 
of  war. 

The  Hanoi  authorities  have,  It  Is  true,  as- 
sured the  ICBC  that  these  priscmers  are 
treated  humanely  by  them.  The  committee 
has  therefore  had  to  content  iteeU  with  send- 
ing medicines,  medical  equipment  and,  more 
recently,  two  field  hosplUls  to  the  Demo- 
cratic Republic  of  Vietnam. 
Mr.  Freymond  went  on  to  say: 
On  the  other  hand,  the  ICRC  Is  represented 
in  Saigon  and  the  delegates  are  able  to  visit 
all  prisoners  of  war  camps. 

They  also  regularly  receive  nominal  rolls 
of  these  prisoners. 

I  might  add  that  the  Government  of  the 
RepubUc  of  Vietnam.  In  cooperation  with  Its 
aUles.  has  placed  great  emphasis  on  proper 
treatment  of  prisoners  of  v«r  captured  by 
aUled  forces. 

Today.  In  September  1969,  I  have  the  sad 
duty  to  report  to  you  that  we  have  seen  that 
the  Communist  authorities  In  Southeast 
Asia  have  refused  to  cooperate  with  the 
ICBC.  We  also  know  as  a  fact  that  North 
Vietnam  U  violating  every  basic  provision  of 
the  prisoner  of  war  convention  it  signed  and 
is  In  fact  seriously  mistreating  our  men  It 
holds  as  prisoners.  We  are  deeply  concerned 
and  outraged  by  this  grave  affront  to  human 
dignity  and  international  responsiblUty. 

When  I  said  that  we  know  that  our  men 
who  are  captured  in  Vietnam  are  being  mis- 
treated, I  spoke  with  the  assurance  of  un- 
mistakable evidence— a  touching  witness 
provided  by  one  who  had  himself  actuaHy 
been  subjected  to  this  savage  and  Inhuman 
treatment.  Since  the  time  of  the  last  con- 
ference we  have  known  that  North  Vietnam 
was  refusing  to  provide  the  names  of  all  the 
men  It  held  as  prisoners,  and  that  they  hare 
refused  to  permit  impartial  inspection  of 
Its  prisoner  faculties  by  the  ICRC  or  any 
other  impartial  Intermediary.  It  has  long 
been  obvlovis  that  prisoners  have  been  denied 
or  severely  restricted  in  their  right  to  com- 
mtmlcate  with  their  famlUes.  The  hundreds 
of  waiting  families  who  do  not  even  know 
if  their  man  Is  alive  today  are  sad  witnesses 
to  this  fact.  We  also  have  seen  the  North 
•^netnamese  release  photographs  of  seriously 
sick  or  wounded  prisoners  who  should  be 
repatriated  immediately. 

Today  we  have  confirmation  of  what  has 
been  an  even  greater  concern  for  us — our 
men    are    being    seriously    phyalcaUy    and 
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menuily  mlstr«at«d.  The  men  whom  North 
Vietnam  recently  choee  to  rele«ae  have,  in 
spUte  of  threau  by  their  captors,  felt  duty 
bound  to  teU  the  world  how  North  Viet- 
nam treau  lu  prisoners.  Their  atory  la  not 
a  pleasant  one  and  It  pleads  for  prompt  and 
strong  acUon  by  this  conference  North  Viet- 
nam denies  universally  accepted  standards 
of  humanitarian  treatment  for  prisoners  and 
violates  the  provUlons  of  the  Geneva  con- 
vention to  which  It  acceded  by: 

(1)  Refusing  to  Identify  the  prisoners  It 
holds  and  account  for  those  missing  in  North 
Vietnam. 

(2)  Torturing   prisoners   both    physically 

and  mentally. 

(3)  Keeping  prisoners  In  Isolation  cut  off 
from  their  fellow  prisoners  and  from  the 
outside  world. 

(4)  Palling  to  provide  an  adequate  diet, 
(6)  Palling  to  repatriate  the  sertotisly  sick 

or  wounded 

(6)  Refusing  to  permit  impartial  Inspection 
of  prisoner  facilities  by  the  ICRC  or  an- 
other   appropriate    Intermediary. 

(7)  Using  prisoners  for  propaganda  pur- 
poses. 

(8)  Denying  regular  exchange  of  mall  be- 
tween all  prisoners  and  their  families. 

(0)  Palling  to  provide  adequate  medical 
eai«  to  all  prisoners  in  need  of  treatment. 

IiCay  I  ask  you  to  hear  the  actual  words 
Of  Lt.  Robert  P.  Prlshman.  USN,  one  of  the 
prisoners  recently  released  by  North  Viet- 
nam. On  September  a.  1969.  leae  than  a  fort- 
night ago.  from  our  naval  hospital  In 
Betbesda  where  he  U  recovering  from  hU 
oitleal.  he  had  this  to  say: 

My  Intentions  are  not  to  scare  wives  and 
families  but  Hanoi  has  given  false  Impres- 
sions that  all  Is  wine  and  roses  and  It  Isn't. 
AU  I'm  Interested  in  is  for  Hanoi  to  live  up 
to  their  claims  of  humane  and  lenient  treat- 
ment of  prisoners  of  war.  I  don't  think 
solitary  confinements,  forced  statements,  liv- 
ing in  a  cage  for  3  years,  being  put  In  straps, 
not  being  allowed  to  sleep  or  eat.  removal 
of  finger  nails,  being  hung  from  a  celling, 
having  an  infected  arm  which  was  almost 
lost,  not  receiving  medical  care,  being 
dragged  along  the  ground  with  a  broken 
leg.  or  not  aUowlng  an  exchange  of  mall 
to   prisoners  of   war   are   humane. 

Why  don't  they  send  out  a  list  of  their 
prisoners  of  war?  Why  do  they  try  to  keep 
us  from  even  seeing  each  other?  Certain  pris- 
oners of  war  have  received  publicity.  Others 
are  kept  silent.  Why  aren't  their  names  of- 
ficially released?  If  they  don't  have  any  sec- 
ondary altemaUves  or  moUves  In  mind,  then 
release  the  names  of  the  prisoners  of  war  so 
their  families  will  know  their  loved  ones' 
status.  I  feel  as  If  I  am  speaking  not  only  for 
myself,  but  for  my  buddies  back  In  camp  to 
whom  I  promised  I  would  teU  the  uuth. 
I  feel  It  U  time  people  are  aware  of  the  facU. 
Ueutenant  Prlshman  was  addressing  hU 
own  people  In  America.  But  It  U  time  for  the 
world  to  know  these  facts.  Therefore.  I  share 
Lieutenant  Prlshman 's  words  with  you  gath- 
ered here  in  this  Conference. 

In  the  most  recent  provisional  activity  re- 
port submitted  to  this  conference  by  the 
ICRC.  It  U  stated  that  "on  June  3.  19«8.  the 
ICRC  afain  wrote  the  Government  of  the 
Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam  reminding 
it  of  the  obligations  incumbent  on  it  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  1949  Geneva  convenUon 
for  the  protecUon  of  war  victims  "  And  at  our 
opening  session  the  dlstlng\xlshed  new  presi- 
dent of  the  ICRC  reported  to  us  that  North 
Vietnam  had  not  yet  aUowed  any  representa- 
tive of  the  ICRC  to  enter  Its  territory. 

Bach  of  us  has  a  moral  duty  to  see  tiiat 
signers  of  the  convention  honor  the  interna- 
tionally accepted  principles  of  humane  treat- 
ment of  prisoners  of  wa».  We  trust  that  thU 
conference,  which  has  a  fundamental  and 
abiding  interest  In  the  Geneva  prleoner-of- 
war  convention  will  declare  Itself  clearly  and 
unequlvoctOly  concerning  the  humane  treat- 


ment of  prisoners — all  prisoners  In  all  parU 
of  the  world.  The  resolution  before  us  was 
carefully  drafted  by  the  cosponsors  to  Insure 
the  universality  of  lu  coverage  to  all  prison- 
ers of  war  wherever  held,  by  whatever  nation, 
great  or  small.  We  hope,  therefore,  that  all 
national  delegations  and  all  national  socie- 
ties will  Join  those  nations  and  national 
societies  which  have  already  sponsored  this 
resolution.  We  believe.  Mr.  Chairman.  It 
should  lie  supported  unanimously. 


FREEDOM  OF  THE  PRESS  IN  PERU 

Mr,  CHURCH.  Mr.  Presldeiu.  accord- 
ing to  the  latest  survey  of  the  Inter- 
American  Press  Association,  freedom  of 
the  press  In  Latin  America  Is  at  It*  low- 
est ebb  since  the  end  of  World  War  H. 
A  major  reason  for  this  uiifortunate 
development  is  the  precipitous  slide 
toward  military  dlcUtorshlps  as  wit- 
nessed, for  example,  in  Peru.  There,  two 
important  newspapers  were  seized  re- 
cently by  the  junta  under  a  decree  iron- 
ically entitled.  "SUtute  of  Freedom  of 
the  Press."  As  the  New  York  Times  re- 
ported: 

One  provision  of  this  law  was  clearly 
aimed  at  Manuel  Ulloa.  Minister  of  Plnance 
In  the  last  constitutional  government  and 
founder  of  Exprno.  Lima's  morning  news- 
paper. 

Mr.  President.  I  know  Manuel  Ulloa. 
He  is  a  fine  patriot  and  a  strong  believer 
in  a  free  press.  I  would  hope  that  the 
Peruvian  Government  would  reconsider 
its  policy  denying  freedom  of  expression, 
and  follow,  instead,  a  policy  of  tolerance, 
remembering  the  advice  of  the  late  19th 
century  British  soldier.  Meml)er  of  Par- 
liament, and  naUonal  reformer.  Charles 
Bradlaugh,  who  stated: 

without  free  speech  no  search  for  truth  Is 
useful,  without  free  speech  progress  Is 
checked  and  the  nations  no  longer  march 
forward  toward  the  nobler  life  which  the 
future  holds  for  man.  Better  a  thousand- 
fold abuse  of  free  speech  than  a  denial  of 
free  speech.  The  abuse  dies  m  a  day.  but 
the  denial  slaves  the  Ufe  of  the  people,  and 
entombs  the  hope  of  the  race. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent that  an  editorial  from  the  New 
York  Times  of  March  8.  1970,  be  Inserted 
Into  the  RECOtB.  ^..    .  , 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Sn.ENaNC  THE  Carries  m  Pou 

Peru's  military  Government  has  now  ex- 
propriated two  Lima  newspapers  and  sent 
poUce  to  seize  their  plants  In  the  social 
Interest."  If  anyone  needs  a  translation,  this 
means  that  these  newspapers— especlaHy  the 
morning  Expreso— were  among  the  most  ef- 
fective and  responsible  critics  of  the  army 
regime's  bizarre  'revolution," 

Expreso  was  also  one  of  the  most  persUtent 
opponents  of  the  pernicious  press-control 
law  under  which  the  newspapers  have  been 
seized  and  will  now  be  turned  over  to  a  bogus 
employe  "cooperative "  which  the  regime  has 
been  organizing  with  Communist  support 
for  the  last  month.  The  bitter  Irony  In  this 
situation  U  that  these  critical  voices  are 
being  silenced  under  a  decree  that  carries 
the  title,  "Statute  of  Preedom  of  the  Press, " 

One  provision  of  this  law  was  clearly  aimed 
at  Itenuel  tnioa.  Minister  of  Plnance  In  the 
last  constitutional  Government  and  the 
founder  of  Bxpreso.  As  a  poUUcal  refugee 
after  the  military  coup  of  October  19«8,  Mr, 
Ullo»  could  not  satUfy  a  requirement  that  a 


director  of  a  newspaper  company  must  re- 
side in  Peru  at  least  six  months  of  every  year. 

Mr.  DUoa's  transfer  of  ownership  of  his 
papers  to  other  members  of  his  family  did 
not  prevent  the  expropriation.  The  timing  of 
the  seizures,  however,  was  probably  dictated 
by  the  necessity,  as  the  regime  saw  It.  of 
ending  the  extremely  effective  criticism  of  Its 
actions,  day  after  day.  by  Manuel  d'Ornellas. 
a  brilliant  and  courageous  young  editorial 
columnist  for  Expreso 

These  seizures  put  Into  proper  perspective 
the  regime's  claim  that  the  press  law  "guar- 
antees the  free  criticism  of  Government  acU: 
In  Peru  there  Is  a  freedom  of  opinion." 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  VICE  PRESI- 
DENT OR  ACTING  PRESIDENT 
PRO  TEMPORE  TO  SIGN  DULY 
ENROLLED  BILLS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Vice  Piesi- 
dent  or  the  Acting  President  pro  tempore 
be  authorized  to  sign  duly  enrolled  bills 
during  the  adjournment  of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if  no 
one  wishes  to  speak  at  this  time.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  stand 
m  recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  no  objection, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Thereupon,  at  2  o'clock  and  23  min- 
utes p.m,.  the  Senate  took  a  recess  sub- 
ject to  the  call  of  the  Chair, 

The  Senate  reassembled  at  2:29  p,m.. 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr,  Allen), 


S  3768— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  TO 
ALLOW  THE  NAMING  OP  AN  IN- 
STITUTION IN  COLORADO  TO 
HONOR  DWIGHT  DAVID  EISEN- 
HOWER 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  legislation  to  allow 
the  naming  of  an  institution  in  my 
Stote  as  an  honor  to  a  great  American, 
Under  the  terms  of  this  legislation,  the 
Radio  Laboratory  Building  maintained 
by  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  In 
Boulder.  Colo.,  shall  hereafter  be  known 
as  the  Dwlght  David  Elsenhower  Labo- 
ratories. ^  ^.  . 
It  is  altogether  fitting  and  proper  that 
we  honor  President  Elsenhower  in  this 

As  President,  Ike  was  a  great  friend  of 
science  and  learning.  Under  his  leader- 
ship, America  placed  great  resources  at 
the  disposal  of  the  scientific  community. 
This  helped  the  American  scientific  com- 
munity become  the  most  advanced  and 
productive  In  the  world. 

President  Elsenhower  was  especially 
Interested  in  the  peaceful  uses  of  science. 
It  Is  not  hard  to  understand  why  he  wa« 
Interested  In  this.  As  a  great  soldier— 
among  the  greatest  this  NaUon  has  pro- 
duced—General Eisenhower  saw  the 
devastating  destruction  that  can  be 
wrought  by  modem  science  and  technol- 
ogy when  they  are  harnessed  to  the 
engines  of  war. 
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In  the  peacetime  for  which  he  fought 
as  a  general  and  which  he  preserved  as  a 
statesman,  President  Eisenhower  was  de- 
voted to  the  cause  of  sharing  the  benefits 
of  knowledge  with  peaceful  peoples 
everywhere. 

Thus.  I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  help 
bring  about  this  honor  to  a  man  who 
deserves  to  be  remembered  as  a  great 
friend  of  American  science.  He  deserves 
a  large  share  of  the  credit  for  the  scien- 
tific achievements  which  have  material- 
ized since  he  passed  from  public  life.  He 
deserves  the  honor  of  being  remembered 
through  the  Dwight  David  Eisenhower 
Laboratories, 

Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  desk  a  bill 
sponsored  by  myself  and  my  colleague 
(Mr.  DoMiNicK)  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  It 
may  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Allkn).  The  bUl  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred:  and.  without  ob- 
jection, the  bUl  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3768  >  to  change  the  name 
of  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards 
Radio  Laboratory  Building  in  Boulder, 
Colo.,  to  the  Dwlght  Da%id  Elsenhower 
Laboratories,  Introduced  by  Mr.  Allott 
(for  himself  and  Mr.  Dominick).  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  to  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S,  37d8 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Radio  Laboratory  Building  maintained  by  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards  In  Boulder, 
Colorado,  and  authorized  by  Public  Law  81- 
S66  (63  Stat,  886).  shall  hereafter  be  known 
•8  the  Dwlght  David  Elsenhower  Labora- 
tories, and  any  law.  regulation,  document, 
m»p.  or  record  of  the  United  States  referring 
to  such  building  shall  be  held  and  considered 
to  refer  to  such  building  under  and  by  the 
name  of  the  Dwlght  David  Elsenhower  Lab- 
oratories. 

MICHiaAN         MARINE  POSTHU- 

MOUSLY    AWARDED    MEDAL    OF 
HONOR 

ISt.  ORIPPIN.  Mr.  President,  last  week. 
Vice  President  Agnew  presented  to  the 
families  of  13  marines  killed  In  Vietnam 
the  Medal  of  Honor  awarded  posthu- 
mously. One  of  them  was  Pfc.  Dewayne 
T.  Williams,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard 
Williams,  6485  Rattle  Run  Road,  St. 
Clair,  Mich. 

On  September  18,  1968,  which  was  his 
19th  birthday,  Dewayne  WiUiams  gave 
his  own  life  to  save  those  of  his  comrades. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Presidential  citation  In  the 
award  to  Private  Williams  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  citation 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  to  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  President  of  the  United  States  in  the 
name  of  the  Congress  takes  pride  In  pre- 
senting the  Medal  of  Honor  posthumously 
to  Private  Plrst  Class  Dewayne  T,  Williams, 
United  States  Marine  Corps,  for  service  aa 
set  forth  In  the  following  ClUtlon : 

For  conspicuous  gallantry  and  Intrepidity 
at  the  risk  of  bis  Ufe  above  and  beyond  tbe 


call  of  duty  whUe  serving  as  a  rifleman  with 
the  Plrst  PUtoon,  Ckimpany  H,  Second  Bat- 
talion. Plrst  Marines,  First  Marine  DlvUlon 
In    action    against     Communist     Insurgent 
forces  in  the  Quang  Nam  Province.  Republic 
of  Vietnam.  Private  Plrst  Class  Williams  was 
a  member  of  a  combat  patrol  sent  out  from 
the  platoon  with  the  mission  of  establishing 
pasltlons  In  the  company's  area  of  operations, 
from  which  It  could  Intercept  and  destroy 
enemy  sniper  teams  operating  In  the  area. 
On  the  night  of  18  September  1968,  as  the 
patrol  was  preparing  to  move  from  Its  day- 
light position  to  a  preselected  night  position. 
It  was  attacked   from  ambush  by  a  squad 
of  enem]^.  using  small  arms  and  hand  gre- 
nades.   Although    severely   wounded    In   the 
back  by  the  close  Intense  fire.  Private  Plrst 
Class   Williams,   recognizing   the   danger   to 
the  patrol.  Immediately  began  to  crawl  for- 
ward toward  a  good  firing  position.  WhUe  he 
was   moving  under  the   continuing   mtense 
fire,  he  heard  one  of  the  members  of  the 
patrol  sound  the  alert  that  an  enemy  gre- 
nade hai  larded  In  their  position.  Reacting 
Instantly    to    the    alert,    he    saw    that    the 
grenade  had  landed  close  to  where  he  was 
lying  and  without  hesitation.  In  a  valiant 
act   of    heroism,   he    rolled    on    top   of   the 
grenade  as  It  exploded,  absorbing  the   full 
and  tremendous  impact  of  the  explosion  with 
his   own    body.   Through    his   extraordinary 
initiative  and  inspiring  valor  in  the  face  of 
certain  death,  he  saved  the  other  members 
of  his  patrol  from  serious  injury  and  possible 
loss  of  Ufe,  and  enabled  them  to  successfully 
defeat  the  attackers  and  hold  their  position 
until  assistance  arrived.  His  personal  heroism 
and   devotion   to   duty   upheld   the   highest 
traditions    of    the    Marine    Corps    and    the 
United    States   Naval    Service.   He    gallantly 
gave  bis  life  for  his  country. 


GIBSON  WINS  HIGH  PRAISE  AS 

MARITIME  CHIEF 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  to  a 
recent  article,  the  Baltimore  Sun  pays 
tribute  to  the  record  of  Maritime  Ad- 
mtolstrator  Andrew  E.  Gibson.  Describ- 
ing his  performance  as  "Impeccable  and 
polished,  the  article  gives  a  great  ta- 
slght  Into  the  work  of  this  most  capable 
member  of  the  Nixon  admtoistration. 

Mr.  P»resldent,  I  ask  unaiilmous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  article  be  printed  at 
this  potot  to  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  prtoted  to  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows : 

[Prom   the   Baltimore   Sun,   Apr.    19.    1970] 
Gibson  Earns  Hich  Psaibx  As  MARimac 
Chxet 
(By  Richard  Baaoco) 
Washington. — Andrew    E,    Gibson    Is    an 
impeccable  dresser.  Given  to  wearing  con- 
servative three-piece  pln-strlpe  suits,  he  is 
rarely  seen  in  shirt  sleeves — even  In  his  office 
on  the  third  floor  of  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment— and  never  with  his  collar  tinbuttoned. 
His  shoes  are  always  highly  polished. 

After  one  year  in  office,  the  same  adjectives 
can  be  used  to  describe  his  performance  as 
maritime  administrator:  impeccable  and 
polished. 

In  the  appraisal,  of  one  admiring  Demo- 
crat on  Ci4>ltol  Hill,  Mr,  Gibson  is  "seldom 
caught  with  his  coat  off  and  never  with  his 
pants  down," 

HICH    MARKS 

Indeed,  those  In  (Congress  who  take  an 
active  Interest  in  the  merchant  marine  gen- 
erally give  the  48-year-old  Republican  the 
highest  marks  of  anyone  to  hold  the  Job 
since  President  Kennedy  split  the  govern- 
ment's shipping  activities  Into  the  reg\iIatory 
Federal  Maritime  Commission  and  the  pro- 
motional Maritime  Administration  m   1961. 


The  legislators'  vision  of  Mr.  Gibson  Is 
colored  by  the  fact  that  he  Is  producing  some- 
thing for  which  the  members  of  the  Senate 
(Commerce  and  House  Merchant  Marine  com- 
mittees have  been  clamoring  for  the  better 
part  of  a  decade:  a  program  aimed  at  turn- 
ing around  the  declining  fortimes  of  the 
nation's  commercial  fleet. 

The  administration's  »4  bUllon  plan  to 
build  and  operate  300  new  cargo  ships  In 
the  next  ten  years  has  not  yet  been  passed 
by  either  house,  but  Mr.  Gibson  sees  "no 
serious  problems"  clouding  the  horizon. 
And.  as  one  shipping  lobbyUt  said  last  faU 
when  President  Nixon  annovmced  his  ship- 
ping program,  the  hardest  part  is  probably 
OYcr— simply  getting  a  building  plan 
through  the  bureaucracy  with  Uttle  Intra- 
govemmental  support. 

rNnUSTXT    OISTRXSS 

Mr  Gibson  U  less  of  a  folk  hero  in  the 
maritime  Industry  Itself,  where  various  seg- 
ments of  management  and  labor  are  dis- 
tressed because  the  proposed  legislation 
does  not  address  Itself  to  a  niunber  of 
special  problems,  such  as  the  largely  laid  up 
passenger  ship  fleet,  and  because  It  sets  stiff 
demands  for  economies  of  construction  and 
operation. 

Yet,  whatever  their  reservations  or  addi- 
tional recommendations,  one  by  one  splin- 
tered labor  and  divided  management,  came 
forward  this  year  to  endorse  the  program  at 
congressional  hearings.  There  are  some  who 
count  that  demonstration  of  unity  as  a 
more  remarkable  achievement  by  Mr.  Gib- 
son than  the  program  ItseU. 

Mr.  Gibson  has  his  detractors,  some  of 
whom  dismiss  his  performance  at  the  ship- 
ping agency  as  merely  a  matter  of  being  in 
the  right  place  at  the  right  time. 

Yet  he  had  emerged  virtually  unscathed 
from  a  year  in  an  office  that  devoured  the 
most  recent  activist  maritime  administrator, 
Nicholas  Johnson. 

LUCK    AND    WORK 

"I'm  lucky,"  he  explained  with  a  self- 
deprecating  smUe  one  evening  last  week. 
"He  works  at  it,"  a  government  colleague 
outside  the  agency  suggested. 

Mr.  Glbeon's  schedule,  too,  suggests  he 
"Works  at  It."  He  Is  routinely  booked  soUd 
with  appointments  and  staff  conferences  be- 
tween 9  A.M.  and  6  P.M..  and  visitors  want- 
ing to  see  him  on  short  notice  must  be  pre- 
pared to  come  early  to  catch  him  when  he 
arrives  shortly  after  8  A.M.  or  stay  late  to 
see  him  before  he  leaves  sometime  after  7 

P  M 

Unless,  that  is,  the  person  seeking  his  at- 
tention la  a  member  of  Congress.  In  that 
case  Mr.  Gibson  wlU  drop  almost  anything 
to  drive  to  Capitol  HUl.  "I'm  not  a  poUti- 
clan."  he  says,  "but  I^U  poUtic  Uke  heU.  Its 
the  name  of  the  game  In  this  town." 

That  is  one  reason  for  his  good  relations 
with  the  (Congress.  Another,  in  the  view  of 
staff  aides  on  Capitol  HlU.  is  Mr.  Gibson's 
directness.  Normally  sensitive  congressmen 
have  appeared  imperturbed  when  he  bltint- 
ly  disagrees  with  them  at  hearings  or  flaUy 
states  positions  known  to  be  controversial. 

"ONE    OP    THEM" 

"Andy  gets  away  with  it  because  they 
respect  him.  because  they  know  he  knows 
what  it's  all  about."  one  ol)server  believes, 
aUuding  to  Mr.  Gibson  extensive  industry 
backgroimd.  which  included  a  senior  vice 
presidency  at  Grace  Line. 

Similarly.  Mr.  Gibson  regards  the  fact 
that  "I'm  one  of  them"  as  one  of  his 
strengths  in  deaUng  with  the  Industry.  The 
record  indicates  that  it  has  stood  him  in 
good  stead  so  far,  but  it  wlU  be  tested  se- 
verely in  the  months  ahead. 

For  by  the  end  of  the  year.  Mr.  Gibson  will 
have  taken  a  stand  on  the  highly  controver- 
sial Issue  of  the  use  of  subsidized  ships  to 
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carry  significant  amounta  of  government- 
generated  cargo  rather  tlian  commercial 
freight,  and  he  will  be  involved  "U  It's  neces- 
sary" in  efforts  to  resolve  labor-management 
strife  In  order  to  help  attract  more  cargo  tor 
all  American-flag  ships. 

"Well."  he  remarked.  "If  you  do  yoxir  job 
right  you'll  antagonize  everybody  In  the  In- 
dustry at  some  time."  tlr.  Olbson  haa  a 
gift  for  somehow  saying  such  things — and 
"if  I've  done  my  best  and  done  what  was 
right.  I'm  satUfled'— without  making  them 
sound  like  platitudes. 

KO  FUtC-WAVKB 

Although  he  Is  effective  and  persuasive 
In  private  conversations  or  congressional 
hearings.  Mr.  Olbson  Is  something  less  than 
spellbinding  In  the  three  or  so  major  speeches 
he  averages  each  month. 

In  part  this  is  because  he  tends  to  take 
the  value  of  the  merchant  marine  as  an  ar- 
ticle of  faith  and  eschews  wTapplng  It  in  the 
flag  or  raising  the  specter  of  Russian  ships 
sailing  Into  New  York  to  carry  away  Ameri- 
can cargo — approaches  which  are  standard 
fare  on  the  maritime  dinner  circuit. 

Ut.  Gibson  gives  the  impression  that  to 
play  to  the  crowd  for  a  quick  cheer  is  to 
concede  a  lack  of  "class"  or  "style" — quali- 
ties he  values. 

Hence,  he  Is  delighted  with  hlmseU  for 
salvaging  the  huge,  ornate  Oriental  rug 
which  dominates  his  office  from  a  dusty 
storage  bin  at  the  agency.  "It's  got  class." 
he  said.  "I  like  to  think  that's  the  way  this 
organization  Is." 

And  hence  he  fears  becoming  a  bureaucrat, 
a  word  to  which  be  attaches  a  lack  of  style. 
"You've  got  to  get  out  before  you  become 
one."  he  says.  "I'm  already  t)ecomlng  more 
cautious  than  I  was." 

That,  perhaps.  Is  why  Mr  Olbson.  after  a 
year  in  office,  is  already  talking  about  having 
reached  the  mid-point  of  his  tenure  as  mari- 
time administrator. 

The  fact  that  Mr.  Olbson  ever  got  In- 
volved in  maritime  affairs  at  all  suggests 
something  of  one  aspect  of  his  personality. 
After  achieving  what  he  describes  as  a 
"spotty"  high  school  record,  he  took  the  en- 
trance ezsuninatlon  for  Massachusetts  Mart- 
time  Academy  not  because  of  any  lure  of 
the  sea  but  "because  a  friend  was  taking 
the  test."  Mr.  Gibson  was  accepted  and.  over 
the  vigorous  objection  of  bis  father,  "I  spent 
two  year*  before  the  mast "  on  the  school's 
training  ship  Nantucket. 

"I  hated  it  after  one  week."  be  said,  "but 
I  couldn't  admit  to  my  father  that  I'd  made 
a  mistake."  Mr.  Gibson  still  exhibits  a  strong- 
willed  chaarcter  and  concedes  he  has  grown 
used  to  "dominating  people  and  situations." 
But  be  is  more  readily  persuaded  of  a  mla- 
take  In  Judgment  than  he  apparently  waa 
30  years  ago. 

There  is  a  substantial  body  of  opinion  In 
Washington  and  in  the  Industry  which  holds 
that  Mr.  Olbson  should  be  persuaded  to  stay 
on  the  job  longer  than  the  year  or  so  more 
which  he  envisions.  * 

That  view  may  change  In  the  next  13 
months  as  Mr.  Gibson's  sometimes  abrasive 
and  always  demanding  approach  to  problem 
solving  takes  its  toll.  But  that  Is  far  from 
the  case  now. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President.  I  woxild 
like  to  have  the  absence  of  a  quorum  sug- 
gestedT  briefly. 

Mr.  TAL&iADOE.  Mr.  Presidoit,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr  TAT.MAnrtK  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinZled. 

Tbe  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PREVENTION  OF  TERMINATIONS  OP 
CERTAIN  Oil.  AND  GAS  LEASES 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  » 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  S.  1193. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendments  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S. 
1193)  to  authorize  the  SecreUry  of  the 
Interior  to  prevent  terminations  of  oil 
and  gas  leases  in  cases  where  there  is  a 
nominal  deficiency  in  the  rental  pay- 
ment, and  to  authorize  him  to  reinstate 
imder  some  conditions  oil  and  gas  leases 
terminated  by  operation  of  law  for  fail- 
r  ure  to  pay  rental  timely  which  were,  on 
page  2.  line  5.  after  "lease"  insert  ".  or 
in  any  decision  affecting  the  lease.". 

On  page  2.  line  5,  after  "bill"  insert 
"or  decision". 

On  page  2,  line  6.  strike  out  "figure 
or  bill",  and  insert  "figure,  bill,  or  de- 
cision". 

On  page  2.  line  7,  strike  out  all  after 
"deficiency."  down  to  and  including  "no- 
tice." "  in  line  10.  and  insert  "such  lease 
shall  not  automatically  terminate  unless 
(1)  a  new  lease  had  been  Issued  prior 
to  the  date  of  this  Act  or  (2)  the  lessee 
fails  to  pay  the  deficiency  within  the 
period  prescribed  in  a  notice  of  deficiency 
sent  to  iiim  by  the  Secretary,"  " 

On  page  2.  strike  out  all  after  line  13. 
over  through  and  including  line  6,  on 
page  3.  and  insert: 

(c)  Where  any  lease  has  been  or  Is  here- 
after terminated  automatically  by  operation 
of  law  under  this  section  for  failure  to  pay 
on  or  before  the  anniversary  date  the  lull 
amount  of  rental  due,  but  such  rental  was 
paid  on  or  tendered  within  twenty  days 
thereafter,  and  it  la  shown  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  that 
such  failure  was  either  Justifiable  or  not  due 
to  a  lack  of  reasonable  diligence  on  the  part 
of  the  lessee,  the  Secretary  may  reinstate  the 
lease  if— 

On  page  3.  line  13.  strike  out  all  after 
"petition."  over  through  and  including 
'petition.""  In  line  8,  on  page  4.  and 
insert: 

The  SecreUry  shaH  not  Issue  any  new 
lease  affecting  any  of  the  lands  covered  oy 
such  terminated  lease  for  a  reasonable  pe- 
riod, as  determined  in  accordance  with  reg- 
ulations issued  by  him.  In  any  case  where 
a  reinstatement  of  a  terminated  lease  la 
granted  under  this  subsection  and  the  Sec- 
retary finds  that  the  reinstatement  of  such 
lease  will  not  afford  the  lessee  «  reasonable 
opportunity  to  continue  operations  under 
the  lease,  the  Secretary  may,  at  hla  discre- 
tion, extend  the  term  of  such  leaae  for  such 
period  as  ha  deema  reasonable:  Provided. 
That  (A)  such  extension  shall  not  exceed 
a  period  equivalent  to  the  time  beginning 
when  the  leasee  knew  or  should  have  known 
of  the  termination  and  ending  on  the  date 
the  Secretary  grants  such  petition;  (B)  such 
extension  shall  not  exceed  a  period  equal 
to  the  unexpired  portion  of  the  leaae  or  any 
extenalon  thereof  remaining  at  the  date  of 
termination;  and  (C)  when  the  relnatate- 
ment  occurs  after  the  expiration  of  the 
term  or  extension  thereof  the  lease  may  be 
extended  from  the  data  the  Secretary  granu 
the  peUtion. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  the 
House  amendments  have  been  cleared  by 
the  leadership  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 
and  I  move  that  the  Senate  concur  the 


amendments  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President.  I  again 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll, 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorom  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR JAVITS  ON  THURSDAY 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  after  con- 
sulting with  leadership.  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  I  may  have  30  minutes  in 
which  to  address  the  Senate  on  Thurs- 
day, immediately  following  the  prayer 
and  the  reading  of  the  Journal. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
Is  so  ordered. 


BANKS  NEED  MORE  FREEDOM  TO 
COMPETE 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  call  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  to  an  article  en- 
titled "Banks  Need  More  Freedom  To 
Compete."  written  by  Henry  C.  Wallich 
and  published  in  Fortune  for  March  1970. 
Mr.  Wallich  is  professor  of  economics  at 
Yale,  and  a  former  member  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Economic  Advisers  in  the  Eisen- 
hower administration. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  very  serious 
question  for  the  banks  of  the  country. 
Of  course.  I  represent  the  State  in  which 
many  of  the  principal  banks  in  the  coun- 
try are  located.  The  article  relates  to 
their  opportunities  to  serve  society  in  the 
effective  way  in  which  they  should, 

I  note  that  we  shall  soon  be  debating 
the  entire  issue,  and  I  shall  be  ready  to 
articulate  my  own  position  as  represent- 
ing my  State  at  that  time,  but  I  do  think 
that  any  enlightenment  we  can  get  on  the 
subject  preliminary  to  that  debate  would 
be  valuable;  therefore.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  article  to  which  I  have 
referred  be  printed  in  the  RscotD,  and 
commend  its  reading  to  my  colleagues. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Banks  Nxeb  Morx  Frtxdom  To  Competx — 

ExcKssrvz  RxcuuiTToit  Mat  Doom  Trzii  To 

Go  TH«  Wat  of  thx  RAoaoAOS 
(By  Henry  C.  Wallich) 

Public  regulation  of  biutness  haa  a  long 
history  of  coddling  regulated  industries  to 
death  The  pattern  of  excessive  solicitude  b«- 
gan  with  the  ICC  and  the  railroads.  Today 
the  Federal  Reserve,  together  with  the  other 
bank  regulators  and  Congress,  is  doing  the 
same  to  banking.  The  Fed  keeps  banks  from 
paying  competitive  rates  on  depoaita.  Old 
limitations,  such  as  the  restrictions  on 
branching,  l>ecome  increasingly  anachronistic 
In  today's  world  of  Instant  communication. 
The  House  of  Representatives  haa  passed  a 
measure  that  would  keep  the  banka  from 
going  after  new  types  of  business.  And  the 
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Federal  Reserve  haa  been  flirting  with  legis- 
lation to  "improve,"  I.e..  probably  toughen, 
the  regulatory  setup.  If  the  banka  cannot 
break  out  of  this  pattern,  they  are  In  danger 
of  going  the  way  of  the  railroads. 

Unlike  other  industriea,  banks  are  subject 
to  few  technological  constraints.  There  are 
only  so  many  basic  processes  for  making 
steel,  but  the  business  of  raising  money  and 
lending  it  out  can  be  conducted  In  an  in- 
finite variety  of  ways.  While  a  steel  company, 
moreover,  must  freeze  Its  assete  In  some 
particular  technology  for  many  years,  most 
bank  assets  are  liquid,  or  nearly  so.  A  bank 
can  shift  quickly  from  one  form  of  lending  to 
another.  The  liabilities  through  which  a  bank 
raises  lu  funds  are  also  subject  to  rapid 
change.  Essentially,  a  bank  is  a  system  of  in- 
formation— relating  to  depositors,  borrowers, 
and  their  accounts — combined  with  a  fund 
of  liquid  capital.  This  means  that  the  payoff 
to  imagination  and  flexibility  can  be  high — 
if  the  regulators  do  not  put  up  obstructions. 
It  also  means,  of  course,  that  the  banks  con- 
tinually encounter  new  nonbank  competitors 
in  areas  of  the  business  they  thought  they 
had  to  themselves. 

FEAB   or   THX    MONET    POWXB 

In  other  countries,  banks  have  been  al- 
lowed to  take  advantage  of  their  tech- 
nological freedom  to  engage  in  a  wide  variety 
of  financial  activities.  By  spreading  out. 
functionally  and  geographically,  they  have 
been  able  to  compensate  for  the  constant 
erosion  of  their  traditional  base.  In  the  UB., 
the  constraints  that  the  laws  of  nature  do 
not  impose  upon  the  business  have  been  im- 
posed by  the  laws  of  man.  Banking,  with  Its 
three  federal  and  fifty  state  supervisory  au- 
thorities, and  bodies  of  law  to  match,  is  the 
most  overregulated  Industry  in  the  country. 
Why,  in  an  economy  freer  than  most.  Is 
banking  singled  out  for  this  excess  of  gov- 
ernmental solicitude?  The  U.S.  has  some  of 
the  best  banks  in  the  world,  but  it  surely 
has  the  worst  banking  system  of  any  major 
nation.  This  Is  not  the  fault  of  the  banker. 
It  Is  the  fault  of  the  legislator.  To  be  sure, 
the  legUlator  haa  tried  to  deal  with  real 
problems.  The  frequent  miscarriage  of  hla 
more  or  less  weU  meant  efforts  was  not 
always  foreseeable.  But  this  Is  precisely  the 
usual  fate  of  well-intentioned  regulaUon. 

The  history  of  banking  In  the  U.S.  Is  pock- 
marked with  bank  fallta-es.  In  the  nineteenth 
century,  the  U.S.,  unUke  many  of  today's  im- 
derdeveloped  countries,  sought  to  malntam 
a  stable  parity  for  the  currency.  The  financial 
pressures  that  elsewhere  were  relieved  by 
Inflation  and  depreciation  of  the  currency 
thus  had  to  take  the  form  of  bankruptcies. 
Confronted  with  frequent  faUures,  the  legis- 
lator has  tried  to  safeguard  the  depositor. 
Other  countries  have  done  this  by  allowing 
banks  to  branch  out  and  become  so  large  as 
to  be  reasonably  safe,  or  at  least  easy  to  ball 
out.  In  the  U.S..  fear  of  the  "money  power" 
haa  blocked  this  route.  Instead,  the  legis- 
lator tmdertook  to  tell  the  banks  what  they 
could  do  and  not  do — tell  them  in  stultifying 
detail  and,  of  courae,  differently  in  each 
atate. 

Succesalve  upheavals  brought  successive 
waves  of  legislation  and  regulation.  Bad 
banking  experience  before  the  Civil  War 
(plus  the  need  to  finance  that  war)  gave 
us  the  national  banking  system  and  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency.  Various  money 
panics  over  the  following  fifty  years  gave  us 
the  Federal  Reserve  System.  Failure  of  the 
Fed  to  prevent  the  collapse  of  nearly  two- 
fifths  of  the  banks  In  the  great  depression 
gave  us  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration (FDIC). 

The  depression  brought  other  changes  upon 
the  banks,  too.  Congress  ordered  them  to  di- 
vest themselves  of  their  securities  business 
and  prohibited  payment  of  interest  on  de- 
mand depoaita.  Congress  also  gave  the  Fed 
power  to  limit  Interest  on  time  depoaita  and 


to  vary  member-bank  reserve  requirements. 
All  these  actions,  of  course,  bear  directly 
upon  bank  profits,  but  their  consequences 
were  not  realized  for  some  time.  InltlaUy,  the 
most  important  legacy  of  the  depression  was 
the  tripartite  structure  of  regulaUon,  the 
Comptroller  having  primary  responsibility  for 
national  banks,  the  Fed  for  state  member 
banks,  and  the  FDIC  for  Instired  nonmember 
banks. 

These  three  protectors  of  the  public's  in- 
terest have  done  their  best  to  fill  their  dif- 
ficult assignment.  They  have  tried  to  keep 
Individual  banks  sound  and  to  regulate  com- 
petition. The  first  has  meant  sending  out 
an  army  of  bank  examiners  to  conduct  pe- 
riodic examinations.  The  second  has  meant 
controlling  entry  and  exit  through  control  of 
chartering,  branching,  and  mergers.  There 
was  to  be  enough  competition  to  check  mo- 
nopoly and  assuage  popular  feare  of  the 
"money  power,"  but  not  so  much  as  to  risk 
failures.  A  case  can  be  made  for  superimpos- 
ing the  caution  of  the  regulator  upon  that  of 
bank  management,  but  keeping  banks  sound 
by  limiting  what  they  can  do  is  an  expensive 
way  of  protecting  our  deposits.  In  a  world 
where  risk  and  return  are  positively  cor- 
related, returns  are  likely  to  be  higher  on 
high-risk  loans,  not  only  for  the  bank  but 
also  for  society. 

BOLDINC   BACK   THB   TOE 

Where  the  banks  have  been  stopped  most 
decisively  has  been  In  their  attempts  to  ex- 
pand, whether  geographically  or  into  new 
lines  of  business.  American  restrictions  on 
bank  branching  and  mergers  are  unique  in 
the  world.  Left  to  Itself,  banking  apparently 
tends  toward  concentration — banking  sys- 
tems all  over  the  world  attest  to  that.  The 
U.S.  alone  has  played  King  Canute  to  this 
tide,  and  very  successfully.  We  still  have 
14.000  banks,  about  85  percent  of  them  with 
deposits  under  $25  mllUon.  Mwger  Is  mi- 
nutely regulated  with  a  view  to  Its  Impact 
on  competition.  Branching,  regulated  by 
state  law,  ia  tighUy  restricted.  State-chart- 
ered banks  can  at  most  branch  statewide. 
Some  states  disallow  all  and  any  branching. 
To  make  avire  that  aU  banks  are  treated 
equally  badly,  the  law  in  Its  wisdom  has  sub- 
jected national  banks  to  the  branching  laws 
of  the  states  In  which  they  operate. 

Resistance  to  concentration  must  be  un- 
derstood as  a  political  phenomenon.  On  the 
economic  mM-lts  of  the  case  It  Is  difficult  to 
be  dogmatic.  Banks  have  formidable  powers 
to  help  or  htirt  other  enterprises,  and  con- 
centration of  these  powers  in  a  few  nation- 
wide branch  systems  would  give  one  pause. 
In  West  Germany  and  Japan  the  powers  of 
banks,  derived  not  only  from  their  lending 
activity,  have  attracted  concerned  attention. 
It  Is  also  true,  however,  that  West  Germany 
and  Japan  have  had  not  only  the  most  power- 
ful banking  systems,  but  also  very  remark- 
able records  of  economic  growth.  In  any 
event,  the  recurrent  issue  in  U.S.  bank  regu- 
lation Is  not  whether  the  Bank  of  America  or 
the  big  New  York  and  Chicago  banks  should 
be  allowed  to  form  nationwide  branch  sys- 
tems. The  great  bulk  of  regulatory  activity  Va. 
this  field  focuses  on  whether  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  JonesvUle  should  be  allowed 
to  merge  with  the  State  Bank  &  Trust  of 
neighboring  Smlthvllle.  More  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board's  time  Is  spent  on  items  In  this 
range  than  on  whether  the  money  supply 
should  be  Increased. 

Econometriclans  believe  they  have  dis- 
covered that  It  does  make  a  difference,  with 
respect  to  loan  rates,  deposit  rates,  or  loan 
size,  whether  there  are  one  or  two  banks  in 
town.  But  for  the  people  in  that  town  It 
would  probably  matter  more  whether  there 
were  one  or  two  supermarkete.  No  regulatory 
authority  watches  over  that. 

Politically,  the  Issue  is  simple.  Small  fish 
don't  welcome  competition  from  big  fish,  and 
certainly  dont  want  to  be  eaten.  Legislation 


designed  to  protect  competition  ends  up  pro- 
tecting competitors.  Ostensibly  Intended  to 
block  the  money  power,  it  serves  primarily 
to  give  the  local  banker  a  mild  form  of  local 
monopoly. 

The  fragmentation  of  the  American  bank- 
ing system,  to  be  sure,  has  been  less  dam- 
aging than  one  might  have  expected. 
Through  the  elaborate  system  of  correspond- 
ent relationships  between  "country  banks" 
and  banks  In  money  centers,  the  small  banks 
have  created  for  themselves  many  of  the 
benefits  of  branch  banking  without  losing 
their  Independence.  Before  many  years,  how- 
ever, the  advent  of  an  Increasingly  automated 
payment  and  credit  system  may  change  this. 
As  messages  imprinted  on  paper,  called  cur- 
rency and  checks,  are  graduaUy  replaced  by 
messages  imprinted  on  computer  memories, 
distance  between  the  bank  and  its  customer 
will  matter  less.  A  man  might  bank  all  year 
without  ever  setting  foot  in,  or  driving  a  car 
into,  the  premises  of  a  bank.  When  this  be- 
comes possible,  big  banks  will  be  able  to  deal 
with  small  out-of-town  customers.  In  other 
words,  they  will  increasingly  compete  with 
their  correspondents. 

At  that  time,  technology  quite  possibly 
may  prevail  over  regulation.  Ideology,  and 
political  Infiuence.  The  U.S.  then  may  find 
its  banking  system  becoming  more  highly 
concentrated.  In  substance  if  not  in  outward 
appearance.  Skeptics  may  prefer  to  believe 
that  local  Interests  vrtll  succeed  in  promoting 
regulation  to  prevent  this  outcome.  If  the 
logic  of  computer  technology  Is  defeated,  the 
cost  that  regulation  Imposes  upon  the  U.S. 
economy  will  rise. 

LIKE   DICCINO    BOLES    IN    A    ROAD 

Being  a  product  of  successive  crises,  the 
banking  system  and  Its  regulatory  super- 
structure are  qxxite  lacking  in  the  orderly 
design  that  a  good  planner  would  create  if  he 
were  building  from  scratch,  or  even  rebuild- 
ing. One  thing,  however,  can  be  said  on  be- 
half of  the  existing  superstructure:  it  is  in- 
efficient. Observers  have  pointed  out  that, 
since  bankers  have  the  power  to  choose  their 
regulators,  the  present  system  generates  com- 
petition In  laxity.  In  recent  years,  when 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  James  Saxon 
and  his  successor  William  Camp  liberalized 
the  treatment  of  national  banks,  state  banks 
began  to  convert  to  national  charter,  Includ- 
ing such  giants  as  Chase  Manhattan,  Wells 
Fargo,  and  Wachovia.  When  the  Federal  Re- 
serve was  bearing  down  hard  on  Its  member 
banks  through  reserve  requirements  and  lim- 
itation of  borrowing  privileges,  it  found  small 
banks  backing  away  from  membership  In  the 
system.  TO  preserve  Ita  constituency,  the  Fed 
has  proposed  liberalized  discount  facilities, 
although  many  economists  question  the  wis- 
dom of  thus  weakening  central-bank  control. 

Because  bankers  can  count  on  the  desire  of 
competing  regulators  to  preserve — or  en- 
large— their  constltuenclea,  they  are  usually 
supporters  of  the  prevailing  tripartite  divi- 
sion of  power.  But  It  Is  an  enormously  ineffi- 
cient method  of  loosening  the  stranglehold 
of  regulation.  An  unhappy  regulator  recently 
compared  It  to  digging  holes  In  a  road  in 
order  to  enforce  a  speed  limit.  Still,  It  Is 
preferable  to  the  alternative  of  a  unified 
supervisory  system  pursxilng  a  hard  line. 

Plajia  for  a  unified  regulator  are  in  the  air. 
A  leading  proponent  of  the  idea  haa  been 
James  Robertson,  the  energetic  vice  chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  Robertson 
wants  the  Fed  to  get  out  of  the  regulatory 
business  and  concentrate  more  fully  on 
monetary  policy.  This,  to  be  sure,  would  have 
certain  advantages.  The  Fed  is  imquestlon- 
ably  one  of  the  best  agencies  In  the  federal 
government,  with  high  technical  competence, 
and  this  resource  should  be  reserved  for  top- 
drawer  Issues.  But  if  the  single  agency  Rob- 
ertson proposes  were  to  materialize,  the  banka 
might  find  themselves  moving  from  a  low- 
flame  frying  pan  into  a  rather  hot  flre. 
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While  the  unified  regulator  so  far  Is  only  a 
dream  (for  many  bankers  a  bad  one),  other 
regulatory  Issues  have  reached  the  crisis 
stage.  Congress  unwittingly  planted  a  time 
bomb  in  the  1930's  when  it  told  the  banks 
to  stop  paying  Interest  on  demand  deposits 
and  empowered  the  Fed  to  fix  a  celling  for 
interest  on  time  deposits.  That  bomb  has 
finally  gone  off. 

What  Congress  originally  had  In  mind  was 
to  protect  the  depositor  by  protecting  banks 
even  more  effectively  against  having  to  com- 
pete with  each  other.  Paying  high  interest  to 
attract  deposits.  It  was  argued,  made  the 
l)anks  take  on  high-risk  loans.  If  they  did  not 
have  to  compete  with  each  other  for  money, 
they  would  be  safer.  Theorists.  Incidentally, 
have  always  questioned  this  reasoning.  They 
maintain  that  a  well-run  bank  would  nor- 
mally pick  the  highest  yielding  loans  after 
allowing  for  a  risk  discount,  so  Its  choice  of 
loans  would  not  depend  on  what  It  had  to 
pay  for  money.  But  bankers  do  not  read 
theorists,  and  theorists  do  not  run  banks. 

The  Fed  got  Its  power,  which  It  spelled 
out  under  Regulation  Q.  and  nobody  paid 
much  attention  so  long  as  interest  rates  re- 
mained low.  Bankers  enjoyed  their  cheap 
sources  of  funds.  They  were  pained,  to  be 
sure,  that  their  archcompetltors,  the  sav- 
Ings-and-loan  associations,  were  expanding 
so  much  faster.  But  few  bankers  seemed  to 
think  that  their  paying  little  or  nothing  on 
deposits  bad  much  to  do  with  that. 
BLOCKS)  rvoii  crmNc  kvxn 
By  1961.  bowever.  It  had  become  increas- 
ingly obvious  that  In  a  world  where  interest 
rates  were  secularly  rUlng,  principal  reliance 
on  an  interest-free  source  of  funds  was  not  a 
good  way  of  staying  in  business.  So  banks 
began  to  sell  certificates  of  deposits  at  com- 
petitive rates.  Time  deposits  Boomed.  For  the 
first  time  since  the  war.  banks  were  able  to 
hold  their  own  against  competing  financial 
Intermediaries  The  whole  nature  of  the  busi- 
ness changed  Earlier,  a  banker  had  to  limit 
his  lending  In  accordance  with  the  inflow  of 
deposits.  Now  If  a  customer  unexpectedly 
acked  for  a  large  loan,  the  banker  could  go 
out  and  buy  the  money. 

Then  the^banks  ran  Into  Regulation  Q. 
As  open-market  rates  rose  above  the  Q  ceil- 
ings, big  holders  ran  off  their  C/D's  and 
reinvested  In  other  paper.  From  a  mild  device 
to  limit  bank  competition.  Regulation  Q  was 
promoted  to  a  powerful  instrument  of  credit 
control.  The  banking  business  was  once  more 
turned  upside  down.  Far  from  being  able  to 
buy  money,  the  banker  saw  even  the  money 
be  had  droning  away. 

The  Fed  had  two  reasons  for  keeping  the 
screws  on  firmly  in  1066  and  In  19ae.  Fore- 
most was  the  need,  a  very  real  one.  to  coun- 
teract the  oveheatlng  of  the  economy.  In  ad- 
dition, however,  the  monetary  authorltlea 
b.'d  to  worry  about  the  savings-and-loan  In- 
dxistry.  Because  of  their  sluggishly  revolving 
portfolloe  of  mortgages,  the  s.  and  l.'s  could 
not  keep  up  with  the  fast-rising  pace  of  In- 
vest rates.  The  banks,  with  their  more  flez- 
rt)le  portfolloe.  could  have  outcompeted  them 
easily,  had  not  the  regulators  decided  to  sit 
on  the  banks  the  first  time  they  had  a  chance 
to  get  even  with  their  old  competitors.  In 
the  end.  tx>th  the  banks  and  the  s.  and  l.'s 
lost  funds  to  the  more  competitive  open 
market — the  much-dlscuased  phenomenon  of 
-dlslntermedlatlon.  - 

Having  made  firm  loan  commitments,  the 
banks  began  to  look  around  for  money.  The 
Eurodollar  became  a  major  source.  So  the  Fed 
felt  compelled  to  move  in  once  more.  The 
Fed  could  not  keep  the  banks  from  borrowing 
abroad,  but  It  oould.  and  last  October  did. 
make  this  borrowing  nu>re  expensive  by  sub- 
jecting It  to  reaerre  requirements. 

Tbe  bsBka,  onder  enormous  pressure, 
looked  for  money  eVwbere.  Sane  of  them. 


through  their  holding  companies,  began  to 
Issue  commercial  paper.  The  Fed  announced 
that  It  might  subject  commercial  paper  to 
Regulation  Q  ceilings  or  to  reserve  require- 
ments, or  both.  Imposition  of  Q  would  make 
the  sale  of  commercial  paper  impossible 
while  market  rates  were  above  the  celling.  In 
this  game  of  cat  and  mouse,  no  newly  found 
hole  seemed  safe. 

AN  OtrrDATBO  aXLlANCX 

When  the  present  high-pressure  period  Is 
over  and  bankers  can  add  up  the  experience. 
It  win  become  clear,  above  all.  that  they  need 
stable  and  reliable  sources  of  funds.  Other- 
wise, the  industry  can  scarcely  hold  its  share 
of  the  financial  market.  To  obtain  the  funds 
they  need,  banks  will  have  to  pay  competi- 
tive rates.  In  an  age  of  high  interest  rates,  re- 
liance on  demand  deposits  is  almost  as 
anachronistic  as  reliance  on  passenger  traf- 
fic would  be  for  the  railroads. 

Banks  do.  of  course,  pay  an  Implicit  In- 
terest rate  on  demand  deposits.  In  tbe  form 
of  free  check-clearing  services.  Bankers  and 
their  big  depositors  know  very  well  what 
that  is  worth.  But  the  higher  interest  rates 
go,  the  more  it  pays  depositors  to  economize 
on  the  holding  of  cash  balances.  As  more 
highly  automated  payment  techniques  are 
introduced,  factors  adversely  affecting  the  de- 
mand-deposit side  of  the  banking  business 
will  multiply.  Check  clearing  will  increas- 
ingly come  to  be  seen  as  an  industrial  opera- 
tion rather  than  a  financial  one.  The  In- 
volvement of  bank  officers  with  tbe  money 
mechanism,  and  tbe  resources  that  can  be 
obtained  from  It.  wUl  diminish.  Their  con- 
cern will  focus  onto  the  raising  and  use  of 
funds  from  other  sources. 

To  stay  in  the  running,  banks  Increasingly 
will  have  to  replace  demand  deposits  with 
time  deposits.  Even  then,  time  deposits  will 
be  a  reliable  source  of  funds  only  If  the  Fed 
can  be  prevailed  upon  to  give  up  the  use  of 
Regulation  Q  as  a  credit-control  instrument. 
The  banks  could  help  to  bring  tbe  Fed  along 
by  making  its  Job  of  regulating  credit  less 
difficult.  If  banks  Issue  binding  credit  com- 
mitments to  their  customers  and  thus  In- 
sulate them  against  credit  restriction,  they 
Invite  stiff  Fed  policies.  If  some  restraint 
can  be  put  on  these  conunitments.  If  neces- 
sary by  subjecting  them  to  reserve  require- 
ments, the  Fed  might  unbend.  If  the  Fed 
does  not.  It  will  have  to  face  up  to  the  fact 
that,  m  trying  to  regulate  money  and  credit. 
It  U  undermining  tbe  Industry  through 
which  It  must  operate. 

When  tbe  present  demand  for  bank  credit 
lets  up,  banks  will  discover  also  that  they 
are  competing  not  only  for  funds  but  also 
for  outlets.  To  be  competitive,  they  must 
make  It  attractive  to  borrow  from  banks.  In 
the  recent  period  of  strenuous  demands  for 
funds,  of  course,  banks  have  hardly  been  be- 
set with  this  problem.  But  for  considerable 
periods  earlier,  they  had  to  contend  with 
mounting  encroachment  on  their  lending  by 
life-insurance  companies  and  pension  funds, 
and  lately  new  breeds  of  competing  lenders 
have  reared  up — finance  companlee.  take- 
over specialists,  hlgb-rtsk  lenders  ready  and 
eager  to  accept  equity  kickers.  In  times  of 
lees  Intense  demand,  the  banks  will  have  to 
adjust  their  lending  to  changes  In  competi- 
tion and  markets. 

Historically  the  banks  have  succeeded  In 
making  such  adjustments.  As  demand  fell 
off  for  shorter  conunerdal  loans,  banks 
shifted  to  term  loans,  consumer  credit,  fac- 
toring, and  other  forms  of  credit  that  earlier 
wer«  considered  unbankable.  By  and  large, 
tbe  regulators  have  not  stood  In  tbe  way 
of  such  Innovative  financial  engineering. 

This  happy  state,  however,  may  not  sur- 
vive. Banks  now  see  opening  before  them  new 
types  of  financial  buatneaa  that  their  flexible 
technology  makes  feasible.  Universal  credit 


cards,  data  processing,  mutual  funds.  Insur- 
ance selling,  and  specialized  high-risk 
financing  are  part  of  tbe  financial  wave  of 
the  future.  Banks  have  tried  to  enter  these 
fields  through  subsidiaries,  or  through  one- 
bank  holding  companies,  but  have  encoun- 
tered regulatory  resistance.  Because  many 
such  activities  are  deemed  "bank-related" 
rather  than  banking  proper,  they  often  do 
not  fit  into  the  regulatory  mold. 

CUT    OFF   raOM    MUCH    OF   THX    ACTION 

The  one-bank  holding  company  is  an  in- 
genious effort,  on  the  part  of  large  banks,  to 
break  out  of  the  regulatory  mold.  By  creating 
a  parent  company  capable  of  acquiring  other 
subsidiaries  for  itself,  a  bank  can  Indirectly 
engage  in  acUvlties  that  regulation  makes  It 
inconvenient  or  Impossible  to  handle  di- 
rectly. But  antlbank  forces  beaded  by  Con- 
gressman Wright  Patman  of  Texas  have  suc- 
ceeded In  getting  through  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives a  bill  that  would  In  effect  strait- 
Jacket  one-bank  holding  companies.  If  this 
legislation  prevails,  banks  will  find  them- 
selves cut  off  from  much  of  the  financial 
action  of  the  future.  Combined  with  shrink- 
ing or  unreliable  sources  of  funds,  this  new 
form  of  regulation  could  condemn  tbe  banks 
to  ultimate  irrelevance  in  the  financial 
framework.  It  might  point  them  toward  a 
useful  but  profitless  existence  like  that  of 
railroads. 

On  the  other  band,  if  the  banks  are  allowed 
to  follow  where  Innovative  financial  technol- 
ogy leads  them,  we  may  see  them  ending  up 
quite  far  from  where  they  stand  today.  Their 
concentration  on  the  routine  mechanisms  of 
checking  accounts  will  abate.  This  might 
happen  quite  rapidly  If,  as  U  not  unlikely, 
tbe  savlngs-and-loan  associations  and  the 
mutual  savings  banks  are  allowed  to  accept 
checking  deposits.  The  banks  cannot  hope 
to  expand  into  other  fields  unless  they  are 
prepared  to  see  freer  access  to  their  own 
home  grounds  accorded  to  their  competitors. 
With  the  money  business  largely  out  of  the 
way,  banks  will  increasingly  be  raising  funds 
from  non-deposit  sources.  And  they  will  in- 
creasingly be  using  their  funds  for  purposes 
other  than  commercial  loans.  There  will  then 
be  no  more  reason  to  regulate  their  activities 
than  there  Is  today  to  limit  and  regulate 
tbe  activities  of  finance  companies.  Ordi- 
nary antitrust  considerations  should  then  be 
sufficient  to  control  the  banking  business,  as 
they  have  been  for  business  in  generaL 


WELFARE  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pre- 
paring to  Introduce  amendments  to  the 
welfare  package  which  has  come  over  to 
us  from  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  I  shall  discuss  the  amendments 
which  I  propose  to  Introdtice  on  Thurs- 
day. That  Is  the  purpose  for  which  I 
arranged  for  the  time  which  has  been 
granted  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  in  anticipation  of  that 
event,  and  to  further  infonv:  Senators  In 
detail  as  to  what  I  am  proposing,  as  well 
as  to  show  Senators  some  tables  relating 
to  the  percentages  which,  under  my 
amendment,  would  be  available  to  the 
States  In  support  of  efforts  over  and 
above  the  basic  package  which  will  be 
provided  by  the  Federal  wdfare  statute. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  certain 
tables  and  explanatory  Information  be 
printed  In  the  Rsooas. 

There  being  no  objection  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tbe  Ricoas, 
as  follows: 


3 
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-  *.„.«.,«».  T«  Tt.  Tirrao-  sarv  in  llabt  of  our  experience  under  existing  the  "economy  food  plan,"  which  Is  designed 

EXPI.ANAT10I.  OF  Asairaiixirr.  ToBx  IMTEO-  "^."^  "K^r.™  °"  ""^  only  for  temporary   or  emergency   use,   as 

DU(»>  BT  SxNAToa  <»*<^-'*'™  »?  ^^  ^^  ^~  that  each  child  receiving  child  "not  a  reasonable  measure  of  basic  money 

16311,  THX  '"«^*^,^^*r'=*,*^,,^^  cJe^uXThe  A^^ti^UonTcommenda-  needs  for  a  good  diet."  Tl»e  l^Jequ^y  of 

Last  Thursday  April  23.  197a  I  l^dl^ted  ^  ,         ^^^  „^^,  t^e  education,  health,  the  current  index  Is  underscored  by  the  fact 

to   members   of   my   own   party   an^  oto«  nutritional  and  related  services,  necessary  to  that   the   poverty  level   Is   presenUy  set  at 

members  of  the  Senate,  a  number  of  amend-  ^  ^^^^^  achieve  his  fuU  potential.  $3720  for  a  family  of  four. 

ments   that   I   Intend   to   Introduce   to   the  h  ^  ^^^  ^          ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  directs  m  addition  to  providing  the  poor  with  more 

Piimlly  Assistance  Act.  the  Adinlnlstration  s  ^^  services  be  provided  and  whUe  the  adequate  payments,  the  amendmenu  would 

commendable    proposal   for  a   basic   reform  y^,jj^nistratlon  has  Indicated  Its  Intention  to  re«ilt  in  substantial  additional  fiscal  reUef 

of  the  welfare  system.                                     -,o  so  soeclflc  language  must  be  Included  to  for  the  states  and  locaUties.  permitting  them 

Specifically.   I   stated   that  I  would   soon  ^^,y^P^j   possibility   that   sometime   in  to  concentrate  their  resources  on  local  edu- 

Introduce  amendmenu  to:  the  future  limited  federal  resources  and  in-  caUon,   manpower    and   other   programs   to 

(1)   Provide  "^«  *"",|f  ;°';,'^"f»*^,iS  i^*  creased  emphasis  on  the  working  needs  of  further  reduce  welfare  dependency. 

$1600  payment  and  e-lBl*""*?,  "^'*»™.^:  the  mother  may  prompt  the  evolution  of  a  UntU  the  payment  and  eligibility  standard 

ginning  in  calendar  year  1973    (tn«»f«o°,^  separate    and    Inferior    custodial    system   of  reaches  the  poverty  level,  it  would  be  neces- 

full    year    of    operation),    and    subsequent  ^                                   Family  Assistance  Act.  sary  to  supplement  the  cash  payment  vrtt^ 

years  on  the  basis  of  the  poverty  level  re-  ^^^^  ^^^  secretary  of  Health.  Educa-  food  stamps. 

defined    to    more    adequately    «nec«    ^n*  ^^^^  ^^  Welfare  to  establish  reporting  pro-  (2)   Amendment    to    provide    for    greater 

amount   which   a   poor  family   «^""*y  "'  cedures  and  annuaUy  submit  to  tbe  Congress  federal  sharing  in  state  supplemental  pay- 

•"iiiL"  ^^^V°^rr^  h^  ac^o^'ed  •  detailed  report  Indicating  child-care  needs  merits  on  a  variahU  basis. 

,v.^'».^*f  ^  ,?T!lLn^th^r  t^dN  and  the  extent  to  which  existing  facilities  u^der  SecUon  452(a)   of  the  House  bill  a 

that   the   •1600   level,  even  ;^th  the  addl-  ^^^^u>  to  those  needs.  sUte  is  required  to  supplement  the  federal 

tlon   of   food   stamps,   will   not   bridge   the  ^^^^ ^^^^.^^^  ^^  secretary  of  Labor  to  b^efit  ba^  upon  the  standard  in  effect  in 

poverty  gap.                                  -Mffihilitv  and  provide    allovronces   for   child-care   costs   to  such  state  for  January  1970,  "or  If  lower  a 

In  calendar  year  ^»"-  *^«  *;i«f'!'"*^*^  mothers  who  choose  to  participate  In  train-  standard    equal   to    the    applicable    poverty 

payment   standard    would   be   raised   to   an  „        ^  supplement  above  the 

rT\TnVti^Ii^"und«my^end!  ""fB)  Authorize  tbe  provision  of  cblld-c«e  ^'v^rtyteveL 

level  as  then  determl^  Under  my  amend  y                 ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^  ^,  i~                    ^^^  ^^^  ^^  Secretary  to  pay 

"fnl;.  ^  t?^  hSs  of  the  "^ow-M^t"  f^  continue  work  on  a  part-time,  as  well  as  a  to  any  state  an  amount  equal   to  30  per- 

mined  on  the  basis  of  ^  J^^'^l    5^  fuU-tlme,  basis.  centum  of  the  total  amount  expended  for 

plan  determined  by  the  ^r^V^^f  °^_^:  '""9)   Dl^t  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa-  ^rTupplemental   payments   during   each 

f,^»i*  HiJf  r^t^rt^^  the^M  now)   Si^-  tlon  and  WeUare  to  esUblish  In  his  Depart-  year  pursuant  to  Its  agreements, 

tlous  aietrather  tha^  '^' ifff^  oresSlb^d  ment  an  office  to  provide  technical  assistance  Th^  proposed  amendment   would  provide 

fT^nlv^m^JarJ^  er^ei|ency*^^^e  and  Information  to  encourage  the  meaning-  that,  In'^uiHrthe  30  percentum  figure,  the 

l?ni?~Son^rth2  new  ^riterla  would  re-  tMl  Involvement  of  business  In  tbe  develop-  j^deral  government  would  pay  a  state  be- 

tuK^  eLiwflty  Inrptment  sund-  ment  of  child-care  facilities.  tween  60  and  83  percentum  of  supplementary 

1^  Of  .^  forToLn^ry  o^f^r  in  <»len-  m  order  that  members  wlU  have  an  op-  ^osts,  depending  upon  state  fiscal  capacity 

SS  yew  ^^73    F^^tsii^  would  provide  portunlty  to  Join  with  me   this  Thursday^  as  in  tbe  case  of  matching  paymente  under 

^.Mntf»i  heneflu                ^                ^  April  30  When  these  amendments  are  to  be  Medicaid. 

By  keFlnVthe  fimlly  assistance  eliglblUty  Introduced,  there  foUows  an  explanation  of  ^his  amendment  will  provide  aU  states  with 

and  iSent  rtandaid   to  a  more   ilallstlc  each  amendment,   together  with  addlUonal  ^dltional  fiscal  reUef  and  will  encourage  a 

poverty  index,  my  amendment  would  pro-  material.  number  of  sUtes  to  raise  their  supplemental 

^de  Se  1«^  ^r  greater  coverage  of   toe  (D    Amendment  to  promde  for  increases  payments. 

DOor  for  more  adequate  cash  payments  and  in  the  $1600  basic  eligibility  and  payrnent  p^^  flg^^i  y^^  1970,  the  federal  govem- 

foT    increased    assumption    by    the    Federal  standard  on  the  basis  of  a  poverty  Uvel  re-  ^^^^^  shared  In  Medicaid  costs  at  the  foUow- 

government  of  the  costs  of  welfare.  States  defined    to    more    adequately    reflect    basic  ^^^  percentages  under  the  "60-83"  variable 

and  locallttes  thereby  would  be  free  to  use  human  needs.                                    ,j        _,,,  formula:                                                        ^,^ 

thelr^urces  on  th^  efforts  In  education.  The  PamUy  Assistance  Act  would  provide  Title  XIX 

health,    economic    development,    manpower,  a  poor  famUy  of  four  havUig  an  Income  less  percentage 

and  other  btmm  which  wlU  seek  to  reduce  than  tlOOO  with  a  famUy  assistance  cash       ,    Alabama   78. 64 

«^lfare  dependency.  payment  In  tbe  amount  necessary  to  raise       3.  Alaska   80.00 

(3)  Provide  an  Incentive  for  all  states  to  Its  Income  to  the  basic  Sieoo  level.                       3   Arirona   66  « 

raise  their  levels  of  supplementaUon  by  pro-  NoUng  that  with  food  stamps  tbe  assist-       4   Arkansas 78-76 

vldlng   immediately   for   federal   sharing   In  ance  package  of  the  Administration  would       5    California   50. 00 

sUte  supplemental  payments  on  a  variable  provide  a  famUy  of  four  wltb  approximately       g    Colorado    56.  24 

basts   ranging  from  60%  to  83%,  depending  »a400,  tbe  AdmlnistraUon's  October  1969  re-       7    Connecticut  50.00 

upon  state   fiscal   capacity,  rather  than  on  port  on  Its  proposal  acknowledges:                            B.Delaware —              60.00 

the  30%  basis  prescribed  for  all  states  under  "That  Is  not.  of  course  a  sufficient  amount       9   District  of  Columbia 60. 60 

tbe  House  bUl  Under  this  formula,  which  Is  to  sustain  an  adequate  level  of  life  for  those      10    norida    6*- 10 

to  be  used  to  determine  tbe  extent  of  federal  who  have  no  other  Income;  It  U  nevertheless,     u    QeorgU   71. 48 

•harlnK  In  Medicaid  payments,  most  of  the  a  substantial  Improvement  and  can  be  made     u.  HawaU  W.  75 

sUtesthat  have  tbe  lowest  payments  would  more  adequate  as  budget  condlUons  permit.       13.  idabo  ««•  »1 

be  provided  greater  sharing  to  raise  those  Under  the   proposed  amendment  a  rede-      u.  nilnols M.OO 

oavments  ^^^   poverty   level   would   be   used   to   de-      15.  Indiana   52.85 

(8)   Require  a  level  of  supplementation  by  termlne  the  amount  of  Increase  In  the  fed-      je.  jowa 56.27 

low-payment  states  so  that  in  all  states  poor  eral  famUy  assistance  payment  and  eligibility      17.  Kansas    67.78 

families  would  receive  a  specified  additional  standard.                                                                  18.  Kentucky   74. 30 

a^un?  to  supplement  thVbaslc  family  as-  Beginning  in  calendar  yew  commencing     19.  LouUlana   TO. 67 

ir^e  oavment  of  81600  in  the  early  years  January   1.    1973    (the   second   full    year   of      20.  Maine    68.33 

^^ilt^nTtoe  nlir^  operauon)    the    amendment   would    require     2 1.  Maryland 50.00 

\  4  >   ExMnnt  mTthMs  with  scbool  ase  chU-  that  tbe  federal  famUy  assistance  payment     22.  Massachusetts   50.00 

Hrln'f^^l  ^rt^^i^ntof  ^e  blU  and  ellgibUity  standard  be  set  at  60^  of  tbe     23.  Michigan 60.  00 

^  m^»i«^Sl,^r^SiS«  tL^^pec^  redefintd  poverty  level.  The  application  of      24.  Minnesota    56.95 

S  rhTh^tief^^mi^    we  mu^?^y  the  new  ceteris,  based  upon  present  costs.     25.  Mississippi    83.00 

SUrtoelr*^o^TesS^"^1roTlde"frtre.?  woul-  r^t  In  a  standard  of  $2400  for  a     26.  Missouri    59.29 

chUdren.  upon  a  constructive  Incentive  sys-      'amlly  of  four  In  that  year. 27.  Montana   64.  72 

♦-T™,    .,~»«  .  i«»«ninfff,inv  deveiooed  man-  The  amendment  would  provide  the  basis     28.  Nebraska 67.25 

^^erTd  ^^S^o^Ln   I^d  Wj^m-  for  further  yearly  Increases  of  the  ellglbUlty     29.  Nevada 60.00 

dfffw^nce^tween  our  new  effort,  to  help  the  poverty  level  Is  reached                                 81.  New  Jersey^^ 60.00 

the^  and  thoee  previous  efforU  which  Under  tbe   amendment    the  pover^  In-     32.  New  M«dco 71.48 

have    dMDite  reoulrements  similar  to  those  dex  would  be  based  upon  the  "low-oost  food     33.  New  York 60.  00 

rtb^H^u^b^fSroeflS^te^rrlse  plan"  determined  (with  adjustment  for  re-     34.  North  ^oUna TO.  96 

in  welfare  dependency.  I  consider  a  manda-  glonal    differences)    by   the   Department   of     35.  North    Dakota 70.  M 

tory  work  requirement  as  applied  to  mothers  Agriculture    as   tbe    amount    needed    for   a     86.  Ohio  62.« 

of  scbo<rt-a»  chUdren  undesli^ble  as  a  mat-  nutritious  diet  rather  than  on  the  currentty     37.  Oklahoma 68. 84 

ter  of  poUCT,  unrealistic  In  terms  of  avaU-  used  barti  of  the  "economy  food  plan/'  The     88.  Oregon  — .- M- 15 

ability  ^^  Id-care  facUlUee,  and  unneces-  Department  of  Agriculture  has  described  that     39.  Pennsylvania 6*.  60 
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Title  XIX  NONWORKiNG  FAMILY  OF  4  RECEIVING  FAMilv  ASSISTANCE  eluded  to  preclude  the  ptwlbllJty  that  some- 

vercmtage  PLAN    THE  AMOUNT  OF  STATE  SUPPLEMENT- Conftnuwl  time  In  the  future  limited  federal  resources 

'^            ' and  increased  emphasis  on  the  working  needs 

40  Rhode    Island il,2  Anwiil  of  the  mother  may  prompt  the  evolution  of  a 

41  South  CaroUn» 2"  a?  taaasl                              Stols  separate    and    Inferior    custodial    system    of 

43  South    Dakota- W  »1  j^,                    mumt            FAf     wpplsanst  child  care  under  the  Family  Assistance  Act. 

43.  Tennessee   Jv, 74.  oa _ («)   Direct  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 

44  Texas   «  ««  .,  g^,  Uon  ^d  welfare.  In  consulUtlon  with  the 

♦*^"»»  "  S  Pi*^i»»—                      3:312           I'.m            i:J12  Secretary    of    Labor,    to   establish    reporting 

46  Vermont    „^     Rhodt  isUnd .          2.«M           l.tOO            l.OM  procedures  and  annual  submit  to  the  Con- 

47  Virginia «  0«     South  Ciioi.ns 1.1*0           j.MO                 (J)  „e8B  a  detailed  report  Indicating  the  extent 

45  Washington    80.00  South  Oakoti.                3.0M            .«0            IW  »,  ^^e  need  for  child  care  by  Individuals  re- 

49  West    Virginia 75.73  {JUJJ"^                         J  JJ           {;5J               ^  ferred  for  employment  or  training  and  the 

50  Wisconsin   iX  »«  U'*""                                 ^^^           '•'*'               "'  extent  to  which  existing  chUd  care  facilities 

51  Wyoming 60.38  vwaiont                            J.IW           j.MO            J»Z  are  adequate  to  meet  such  need  so  that  the 

52.  American    Samoa -----  V,.g.n>.                               2.B56             .»w             i.o|  Congress  will  be  In  a  better  position  to  re- 

53    Ouam *0. 00  «<.shm*o«                        3.MI           i.wju  spond  to  those  needs 

54.  Ptierto   Rlco- 50.00  -  ^.j^   Specify  •costs  Incurred  In   the  pro\l- 

55.  Trust  Territory -No  lupptmtni.  slon  of  child  care"  as  one  of  the  coat  "ncce.s- 

56    Virgin   islands- M.  00  ^rnendmmt  to  exempt  mothers  with  sary  to  and  dlrecUy  related  to  ^        part.c- 

,3)    Amendment  to  require  supplementa-  „„„,           cmtdren  from  the  u-ork  require-  patlon  In  training"  for  which  the  ^rew^^; 

;:;^/Ts^:;^;^^n;^r"^ -r^  -:.-^::'L..  .„.  mother. of schoo.  r^^:^B^^^^EB 

n,rougro'n;o?trprlnc.pa.  purpose,  of  -  -f.ren'^^^^^^^^^^^^^  ^7 c^ld" cf 'r^^'th^e  "^J^^^^ 

the  Famlfy  Assistance  Act  Is  to  eliminate  the  '^'^^\  „?  er^p"o>ment  or  l«e  the  family  m-  ^^at  a  '[°'^''»8  mother  may  seek  chid 

disparities  between  payment,  made  by  the  :^:'^^,;b^„  ^Its'  to  which  they  would  other-  •:^r^?rs^,^,''^Tl^^"eTt^^^^^ 
states  payments  made  after  enactment  to  a  -ntltled  under  Section  436^  Howe\er.  mere  is  no  sun 
poor  fa^i^y  of  four  wlU  still  vary  cor^.der-  ^"^.^^ :T:'^^,,,,^,^,  ,.  „„reamtlc  In  H^.P-^r^  '"  ''''  '^  °'  "  •""^*'^'  '"'^  " 
oviri3?SrNewYo?k*^.te''  '*  '^'^  light  of  the  following:  ,1,  studies  document  '"/g^Xe  that  child  care  services  are 
over  $3700  in  New  York  State  ^^^  p,  j^„  welfare  mothers  want  '  '  .,.^,^,^16  to  enable  mothers  to  accept 
duTTn.  r7*l"ard'°975°trmltrin  a  st^^^^^^^  to  --•«  «"«»  »»>*  '">*"'  Pr-Llon.  under  ^i'lo^U.fue  empToyTent'on  a  part  time  .a. 
llntftton  ,,flSclent  Jlth  thrfimUv^a^^  '»»*  "'»  '"'  '*""  «»*""°"  °'  '•"»*<*  '""^°T  well  as  on  a  full-time)  basis  In  project. 
Tnce  fi^eral^^h  oaT^ent  t  rXvlde  «  '"«""*  P™^'"*  additional  Incentive  to  work;  ,„„^,^  „„^„  g^^^^n  430  ^f  ^^e  Act 
^LKn?f.  ?L^L^^r«i8M  fo^a  fTmuV  '2»  In  the  near  future,  there  will  not  be-  ^  Jy^^^  ^^e  secreUry  of  Health.  Eclu- 
^r  C/r  .n^rte^r  tTIchlexe  ^WRher  nat?o^^^^  ^o""'  available  sufficient  child  care  faclUtle-  ,J„  ^„^  w,„^,^  ^^  establish  In  his  depart  - 
of  four  in  order  to  "^hle^e  •^'J'Sf *'  ""'°°  ,3  enable  fuch  mothers  to  work  without  neg-  ,„^„t  ^  program  to  provide  technical  assist- 
wide  level  until  a  higher  leder.l  standard  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^  children  Even  with  the  Ad-  ^^  and^iformatlon  to  encourage  the 
!***;...  .  .K  «,  «Ki.  f,^r,n„i»  ,f  ministrations  new  child  care  provisions,  less  meaningful  involvement  of  business,  and 
Application  of  the  "'^'»»>'<J^™^"  ?'  than  one-third  of  the  child  care  needs  of  pre-  j^^^,  organizations  In  the  development  of 
sharing  under  the  seconc-  proposed  amend-  ^^^^  children  alone  will  be  met.  There  are  ^^^^^  ^^^  facilities.  While  the  House  bill 
ment  would  make  It  P<»«  *"«  '°^  *^»  J"*"  currently  more  than  3  8  million  preschool  ^j^^^,  provides  for  100- .  funding  of  the 
payment  states  to  meet  ^>^'»«»";f"*^ '''*»'-  children  of  working  mothers,  and  child-care  co.-,t.s  to  private  as  well  as  to  public  agencies, 
out  incurring  substantial  additional  c^ts^  provision   for  only   600.000  of   them   In   the  efforts  must  be  made  to  Involve  the  private 

The    following    Information    provided    by  ,,,1,^^  country    Even   with   the   admlnlstra-  sector 

the   Department  of  Health.   Education,   and  j,ons  plan  of  add  450.000  slou.  less  than  one-  ^^_^^^^^.^_ 

Welfare  indicates  (on  the  basis  of  the  latest  ^^^^^  ^j  ^jj^  preschool  need  will  be  met.  As 

available  data)    the  levels  of  supplement*-  i^^g  as  care  for  preschool  children  remains  a  POUSH  CONSTITUTION  DAY 

tlon  which  It  is  expected  that  the  states  may  p^ority.  we  quite  clearly  cannot  assume  that  nvnwviu    Mr    PrP<;iHpnt    thp  aii- 

choos*   or   be   required   to  attain   after   the  ^      child-care  needs  of  millions  of  school-age  M«    GRIFFIN    Mr.  Pjffident    tne  ai 

Family  Assistance  Plan  goes  imo  effect  chlldnin    who    would    require    after-school  nual  Communist  May  Day  celebration.s 

,    -c  pare  or  full  care  durina  the  summer  will  get  are  approaching  once  again.  Each  year 

"°"*«i:%«^«olV^?TirTVX'i«w  "'^'"  ■-»^'"  iiT^u..^  to  work.  on  May  1  the  governmental  apparatus  in 

PLAN    THE  AMOUNTW  STATE  suPiatMtNi  ^  ^  ^^^  amendment  would  leave  unchanged  Communist-dominated  countries  under- 

"'^.  the  requirement  to  register  with  the  local  take  to  convince  the  people  how  lucky 

A„,u^                             Stoit  employment  service.   By  requiring  reglstra-  ^yiey  are  to  be  living  lUider  communism. 

Slate                   pjymeni            FAP     supffi— wnt  tion  but  not  work  or  training  the  mother  guch  will  be  the  case  in  Poland  this 

-,— will  not  be  forced  to  accept  such  opportunl-  usual 

Atah.^ »72        ,i.Mr            m  !l?"/:^f';f.'^ir',or''*tL'''c'^^^  But    Mr.    President,    freedom-loving 

Aink.  2,220          1.600             HM  terfere  with  the  care  for  the  child  Poland  and  elsewhere  in 

AnjoM..: 2^124           l.MO               U4  We  must  give  mothers  on  welfare  the  re-  f  °'**-  ^i      ni       -  v  \*»„  r»  inTh  cT!^^ 

Afkinsn 1.140          l.MO               (')  gpect  to  which  they  are  entitled.  We  must  the  world.  wUl  mark  May  3  with  special 

Cjwojiw 2.6»          l.MO           i.oy  ^  yp^^  ^^^,,  ^Q  ^^^„  to  provide  for  attention.  May  3  wUl  be  the  179th  anni- 

cJjJJJ^i 3'U4           1600            1.824  their  Children,  upon  a  constructive  Incentive  versary   of    the   adoption   of   the   Polish 

D«ia»ar«      ."'.'.'..'.        0»          1600            '  i«  system,    upon    a    meaningfully    developed  Constitution,  a  document  that  Stands  as 

Dgtoict»lCil—tli-.         2.^          1.600            1.328  manpower  and  training  program  and  upon  j^„   inspiration   and   a   guiding   light   to 

JJS^- i:m6          i:m5               (.)  expanded  child  care  facUlUes  to  spell   the  j^    ^^    naUons   committed    to    the 

Haiaa    '.'.'.'.'  ......         3.103          1.600            1.503  difference  between  our  new  efforts  to  help  •riinrinlps  of  democracv  and  liberty 

w2»    ...          :    :          2.  wo           1600             1.2W  the   poor   and   those   previous  efforts   which  ^""^'^1* *  °i      ,    f^'^*D?^„^t:V^^tu,;H«^ 

iu.no«:: 3.22«          1.600            1.628  have    despite  requirements  similar  to  thoee  Mr.  President,  the  Polish  Con.stitution 

'"<"»«- 'JS          1522           I  S2  in  the  House  bill,  failed  to  eliminate  the  rise  was  adopted  only  2  years  after  our  owii 

i2*„*ai 2844          1600           1244  in  welfare  dependency.  Constitution,  and  much  Of  it  was  modeled 

Kentucky::::::::::::        O**         i.uo            u*  ^»,^b>,jn„  ^  8Ta«N0TH«i  the  child  ca«.  after  the  basic  document  which  under- 

i?"'"*"' Hf!            IS             /li  FaoYisioNs  OF  THE  MIX  glrds  our  Republlc. 

Miryhnd      ::::::::        2:196         i:600             m  The  proposed  amendmenu  to  the  Admm-  UnhappUy,  however,  the  Poles  were  not 

Mtusckiijens 3.684          1.600           2,084  i,t^t,ons^ommendable  new  provisions  for  desUned  to  Uve  very  long  under  the  en- 

Zl^aSStt 34S         I'm          IS  child  care  would:  lightened  provisions  of  the  Polish  Con- 

unanvfti.'iy.l'.X".           *^          '•*"               *'*  <6>  Re<l«i'"«  'he  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu-  stltution.    Soon   after   its    promulgation 

Mtssonii I.SM          1.600               (|)  caUon  and  Welfare  to  ensure  that  all  children  Poland  was  overrun  and  partitioned. 

XiSi 2.400           i;«0               800  receiving   child    care    under   Section   436   of  g^  ^^  spj^u  ^f  ^^xe  May  3  ConstitU- 

Nevada        ^ll^^lll          1.724           1.600                124  the  Family  Aartstance  Act  receive  the  educa-  j.          .      ^j.     ^        j^  ^     hearts  and 

NewHj^iitoii: 3.084           1.600            1.484  tlon.  health,  nutritional  and  related  service*.  "?"  "     ,  JiP    „  ,  ™^  "j  ,T,    "„,^^^ 

nH;  )e, Jr^.    .: .:        4;  164          1. 600           2. 554  ..ne^^gsmrj  io  help  each  chud  achieve  his  full  minds  of  the  Poles,  and  ItB  anniversary 

•"ewM..je» 2.186           .600              586  p^J^JSaT.  whUe  the  report  on  the  House  bill  is    Still    celebrated    In    aU    communities 

SorthciroUM".::"        i.Si         J:  600           '8  directs  that  such  service,  b*  provided,  and  where  Poles  enjoy  freedom 

HofthOakoto J.I32          1.600           l,5M  m.  Administration  haa  Indicated  lu  inten-  We  in  this  country,  including  the  10 

OkM^M' I'm         I'm            620  Won  to  do  ao.  spMiflc  language  muM  be  In-  million    Americans    of    Polish    descent. 
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should  mark  well  the  day,  and  take  spe- 
cial note  of  the  Polish  people's  long 
struggle  to  assert  their  own  naUonal 
Identity.       ^^_^^_^__ 

ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
11:30  KM.  THURSDAY 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  modify  the  order 
previously  entered  to  provide  that  when 
the  Senate  completes  Its  business  today, 
it  adjourn  until  11:30  a.m.  on  Thursday 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  11:30  A.M.  ON 
THURSDAY.   APRIL   30.    1970 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  be  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate.  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
adjourn  until  11:30  ajn.  on  Thursday 
next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  (at 
2  o'clock  and  47  minutes  pjn.)  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned  until  Thursday,  April  30, 
1970,  at  11:30  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate,  AprU  27, 1970: 

Iv  THE  Coast  Ouako 

Rear  Adm.  Thomas  B.  Sargent  m.  1870, 
U.S.  Coast  Ouard,  to  l>«  Assistant  Comman- 
dant of  the  UB.  Coast  Ouard  with  the  rank  of 
vice  admiral. 

In  the  An  FOKCE 

The  following  ofllcer  to  be  placed  on  the 
retired  list  In  the  grade  of  lieutenant  gen- 
eral under  the  provisions  of  section  8962, 
title  10  of  the  United  States  Code: 

Lt.  Oen.  Lewis  L.  Mundell,  821-0940FR 
(major  general.  Regular  Air  Force) ,  U.S.  Air 

Force. 

Iif  THE  Abut 

The  following-named  officer  under  the  pro- 
visions of  UUe  10.  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 3066,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of  im- 
portance and  reaponalblUty  designated  by 
the  President  under  subsection  (a)  of  aec- 
tlon  3066,  in  grade  as  follows: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

Maj.    Oen.    James    William    Sutherland, 
Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army  of  the  United  States 
(brigadier  general,  U.8.  Army). 
In  tkb  Maunk  Cokps 

Having  designated,  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  6232,  KaJ.  Oen.  WUllam  K.  Jones  and 
MaJ.  Gen.  Baymcnd  O.  Davis,  U.S.  Marine 
Corps,  for  commands  and  other  dtrtlea  deter- 
mined by  the  Preeldent  to  be  within  the 
contemplation  o<  said  section,  I  nominate 
them  for  appointment  to  the  grade  <rf  Ueu- 
tenant  general  while  ao  serving. 
In  the  AaicT 

The  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment In  the  Regular  Army,  by  transfer  In  the 
grade  specified,  under  the  provlslona  of  title 
10,  United  SUtes  Code,  sections  8283  throogh 
S2M: 

To  be  coptalit 

Clarke,  David  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Forys,  Conrad  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Howard.  BCaloolm  J.,  24&-5&-7305. 
Lent.  UanU  J..  Jr.,  4a»-4a-W8a. 
Lurker,  Ralph  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Murpbree,  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rehuacb,  Kenneth  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sayers.  Ronny  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scheln,  Oeorge,  U.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Toomepuu,  Tonu.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

To  be  first  lieutenant 
Baxendale,  John  R.  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carpenter.  John  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
ChwoUbog,  Andrew  J.,  386-44-69U. 
Coppln,  David  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
De  Pue  John  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Du  Bols,  Allan  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eberhardt,  John  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Polawn,  John  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prlberg,  Philip  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prledberg.  Alan  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prlerdlch.  Michael  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glannelll'.  Paul  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hamilton,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hancock,  Jeffrey  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Head.  Harold  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hopkins,  Gary  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kennedy.  Kenneth  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Klrby.  Robert  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klttel,  Robert  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kyll,  Robert  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lancaster,  Steven  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Laney.  Solon  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lavlgne  Jeffrey  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lewis.  George  E.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mackey,  Richard  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mannlx,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McKenna.  Robert  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
OByme,  Stuart  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Salvatore,  Ronald  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schmidt.  Thomas  J..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scully,  Francis  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Trucksa.  Robert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Valleclllo.  Carlos  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilson,  Joe  H.  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wolcott,  Barry  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Worthing,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
The  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Regvilar   Army  of  tha  United 
States,   in  the  grades  specified.  undMr  the 
provisions  of    tiUe  10,  United  Statae  Code, 
sections  3288  through  3294  and  3311: 
To   be  mafor 
Dawson.  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Koos,  Prank  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sewell,  William  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Snell,  Ira,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
To  be  captain 
Brown,  Stanley  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Camp,   Norman  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cephas,  Earl  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cole,  Paul  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cole.  Perry  ■..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Conner.  Victor  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CoveU,  Bruce  W..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Punderbnrk,  Raymond,  409-60-60M. 
Hebert.  Richard  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Herman.  James  W..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jordan,  WUllam  P..  Jr.,  346-66-480B. 
Lay.  Bobble  D..  447-3&-7146. 
Llvengood,  Raymond  H.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Malone,  PavU  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Osborne,  Gerald  C  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ottenberg,  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rlvera-Dlaa.  Victor  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ryan,  Richard  B..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slmino,  JoMph  R..  002-2&-«106. 
Story,  Jack  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX- 
Whaley.  Karroll  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Williams,  Gary  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Yashlma.  Wallace  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

To  be  first  lieutenant 
Alderfer,  Gill  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Allen,  Prank  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson,  Bldon  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Andenon.  Shirley  R.,  308  46  2088. 
Andrle,  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Benton,  John  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Berry,  lohn  8..  483-40-«460. 
Biae.  Lanny  C  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cabanlss,  Edward  H.,  IV.  05O-84-M6*. 
Cannlcl,  John  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Cermenaro,  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chantelau,  William  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coffey,  Andrew  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Darley,  Roger  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Doyle,  William  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dyson,  Gordon  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Garrison.  Stuart  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glann  George  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Guida,'  Robert  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hammond,  James  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hershey,  Michael  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jackman,  Timothy,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kelley.  Ronald,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kellogg.  George  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
King  Kenneth  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McEntlre,  Jackie  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meek,  Roimie  A,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mooney,  Jackie  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore.  Eddie  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moreno.  Anthony  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moser.  Mark  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moss,  Vernon  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Napper,  John  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nass,  Fred  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Niemaim.  Patrick  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Olszewski,  Valerie  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Passmore,  James  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Phillips,  Alma  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Porr  Brian  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ragauskas,  Raymond  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Raid,  Walter  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Renner,  Stephen  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rigglns,  Hiram  T.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Riley,  Charles  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rodgers.  Robert  L.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schneider,  Jerry  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shaffer,  Gavin  D.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shaffer.  William  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shannon.  James  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shelly,  Clyde,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Herbert  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Richard  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Speer,  WUbur  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stiver,  Vernle  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Streeter,  Raymond  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ward,  Robert  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weltzel,  William  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Welch,  Albert  C,  001-2&-4727. 
Wilder,  Thomas  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Yeager,  Owald  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

To  be  second  lieutenant 
Brow,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cooper,  Brian  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
DuvaU,  Julius  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gordon,  Allen  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nevirman,  David  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pate,  Jerry  C  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Raymond.  Stephen  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rlederer,  William  O.,  12<^-38-8024. 
Scrogin,  Thomas  W.,  494  46  8809. 
Stelnman,  Daniel  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Terry,  Ronald  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
The  following-named  distinguished  mili- 
tary students  for  appointment  in  the  Regu- 
lar Army  of  the  United  States,  In  the  grade 
of   second   Ueutenant.  under  provisions  of 
title  10,  United  SUtes  Code,  sections  2106, 
3283,  3284,  3288,  3287,  3288,  and  3290: 
Abels,  Michael  Xi.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Abemathy,  Louis  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
AUen,  Richard  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Allenbaugh,  Richard  K..  286-4e-»606. 
Anton.  WUllam  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Apirilng,  Alvln  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Asselstine,  James  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bach,  Barry  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bailey.  Edward  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BaU,  Calvin  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barnes,  Johnny,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Batman.  Joaeph  J..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baxter,  Gregory  W.,  486-«O-2208. 
Bebout,  George  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beebe,  Ronald  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bradford,  David  W.,  275  48  2904. 
Brocious,  Albert  P.,  188  88-6608. 
Brown,  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bvirke.  Franda  K.,  156-40-M66. 
Burman,  Dviaa*  A,  608  64  8841. 
Byellck,  Steven  C.  Jr.,  083-38-062«. 
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Cain.  TtaomM  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Campanaro,  Leonard  A..  195-3S-B13S. 
Chapman.  Dennla  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cherry.  Alfred  B  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Christie.  Jamee  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clarke.  MUton  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clevenger.  Jack  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cobb,  Henry  C.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Colgan.  Richard  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Court.  Robert  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cover.  WllUam  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crawford.  Steven  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cummlngs.  Harold  R,.  041-36-191S. 
Davlduk.  Richard  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis.  Keith  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dean.  Richard  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
DUle.  Henry  W..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Doran.  Michael  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Durham.  William  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Egner,  Jeffrey  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Elgenman.  Gary  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Endres.  Kenneth.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ensman.  Tim  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
PanelU.  Richard  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ferguson.  Gerald  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fielder.  David  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Finch,  William  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Franceware.  Lorenzo  B  .  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gaines,  Ben  J.,  Jr  ,  40O-66-2095. 
Clancy.  John  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gonzales.  Joseph  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gourley.  Jack.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oourley,  Robert  S  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grafton.  Charles  F  .  286--46-0820. 
Orange.  David  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Orassla.  Philip  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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THE  AMERICANS  CREED 


HON.  CARL  ALBERT 

or    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  27.  1970 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year 
since  I  have  been  in  Congress  I  have 
sent  the  graduating  high  school  seniors 
of  my  district  a  congratulatory  letter 
and  a  copy  of  the  American's  Creed.  I 
have  received  many  fine  letters  of  re- 
sponse from  recipients  of  this  document. 
I  want  to  share  with  you  and  my  other 
distinguished  colleagues  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  two  letters  I  have  just 
received  from  two  students  to  whom  I 
sent  the  Creed.  The  first  Is  from  Mr. 
James  H.  Atles.  a  member  of  the  1970 
graduating  class  of  the  Lindsay,  Okla., 
High  School  and  the  second  from  Mr. 
Steve  Hopper,  who  will  be  graduated 
from  the  Durant,  Okla.,  High  School, 
this  spring.  . 

The  letter  follows: 

'     Apml  16,  1970. 
Deak  Ma.  Representatitb  Albert:  As  I  look 
over  the  words  of    he  American  Creed  I  find 
out  how  much  each  of  tiese  words  mean  to 
every  true  American. 

But  also  whon  I  look  at  the  words  of  the 
Creed  I  think  of  the  words  of  a  poem  "The 
Road  Not  laken"  written  by  Robert  Frost. 
The  first  three  lines  of  the  poem  are: 

"Two  Roads  diverged  in  a  yellow  wood,  and 
sorry  I  could  not  travel  both.  And  be  one 
traveler  long  I  ^tood  . . ." 

Today  as  a  Senior  In  High  School  I  feel 
that  I  am  making  a  decision  upon  which 
road  to  take.  And  with  a  Nation  as  great  as 
ours  Is  today,  I  see  the  decision  Is  going  to 
be  a  tough  decision  to  make. 

But  which  ever  road  I  choose  to  take.  It 
win  be  a  road  In  support  of  our  great  Na- 
tion— a  Nation  governed  of  the  people,  by 
the  people,  and  for  the  people. 

As  the  la^t  paragraph  of  the  Creed  states: 
"I  do  believe  it  U  my  duty  to  my  Country 
to  love  it;  to  support  its  Constitution;  to 
obey  Its  laws;  to  respect  Its  flag;  and  to  de- 
fend It  against  all  enemies." 

At  this  time  I  extend  my  deepest  apprecia- 
tion to  you  for  the  gift  of  the  American 
Creed. 

Thank  you. 

Most  truly  yours, 

James  H.  Ablxs. 


direction  America  Is  headed,  and  Intend  to 
take  an  active  part  In  guiding  It  on  the  cor- 
rect path.  We  are  not  content  to  stand  by 
and  allow  radicals,  protesters,  and  advocators 
of  violent  revolution  to  control  the  direction 
of  America. 

America  has  proven  to  be  the  strongest, 
fairest,  and  most  compassionate  country  ever. 
With  our  Lord's  help,  we,  the  leaders  of  to- 
morrow, win  continue  In  the  examples  set 
by  our  forerunning  patriots  and  great  lead- 
ers, to  make  America  shine  forth  as  the 
place  on  Earth  where  All  people  are  free, 
with  equal  opportunity,  rights,  and  honor. 

Please  continue  In  yotu-  fine  work  so  that 
we  may,  when  the  time  comes,  take  It  over 
and  continue  In  It. 

Thank  you  again  for  your  letter. 

Sincerely, 

Steve  Hooper. 


-I 


April  16,  1970. 

Dear  Mr.  Albert:  Thank  you  for  your  let- 
ter and  the  copy  of  "The  American's  Creed." 
It  will  always  hang  in  my  room  as  a  reminder 
of  my  prlvlleger,  responsibilities,  and  duties 
as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 

I  am  pleased  you  took  time  to  show  your 
concern  for  me  as  a  graduate  and  my  future. 
I  hope  that  I  wlU  be  able  to  confront  the 
years  ahead  of  me  with  the  spirit  that  Is  con- 
tained within  your  letter. 

It  Is  often  said  that  today's  youth  are  to- 
morrow's leaders  and  this  Is  certainly  true. 
But  as  our  present  leaders  are  exposed  to  the 
negative  side  of  youth,  perhaps  they  bold 
little  h(^>e  for  the  future  of  America  as  a 
strong  nation,  world  power,  and  example  for 
all  peoples. 

As  for  myself,  I  know  of  too  many  of  my 
own  age.  who,  like  myself,  hold  a  faith  in 
America  and  Ito  futvire  that  Is  not  surpassed 
anywhere,  be  It  past  or  present,  to  hold  a  pes- 
almistlc  view.   We  axe  concerned  with  the 


THE  STRATEGIC  BALANCE— AD- 
DRESS BY  SECRETARY  OP  DE- 
FENSE MELVIN  R.  LAIRD 


HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

OP    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  April  27,  1970 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  Secretary 
of  Defense  Melvin  R.  Laird  last  week 
delivered  a  most  Important  address  at 
the  annual  limcheon  of  the  Associated 
Press  in  New  York  City.  The  whole  ques- 
tion of  defense,  particularly  at  this  time 
with  the  SALT  talks,  is  very  prominent 
in  the  minds  of  all  Americans.  As  Secre- 
tary Laird  points  out.  we  all  hope  for  the 
greatest  success  at  these  talks  and  have 
permitted  flexibility  with  regard  to  our 
future  course  of  action.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  address  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Addrkss  bt  thx  Honorable 
Melvin  R.  Laird 

I  was  particularly  pleased  when  your 
President,  Paul  Miller  of  Gannett  News- 
papers, called  me  on  a  Saturday  morning 
several  months  ago  to  Invite  me  to  speak  to 
the  Annual  Luncheon  of  the  Associated 
Press  on  the  subject  of  the  strategic  balance. 
I  told  him  that  I  regarded  this  forum  as 
particularly  appropriate  to  express  my  views 
on  the  need  to  make  available  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  additional  Information  regarding 
national  security. 

When  I  assumed  office  15  months  ago,  I 
Immediately  established  as  a  top  prlcwlty  goal 
the  restoration  of  credibility  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  ance  then  we  have  at- 
tempted to  follow  President  Nixon's  stated 
desire  to  make  more  information  available 
to  the  American  people. 

The  editors  of  the  Associated  Press  and  all 
members  of  the  communications  media  In 
this  country  have  a  deep  interest  in  this 
subject.  I  pledge  to  you  that  we  shall  con- 
tinue to  devote  maximum  attention  to  re- 
ducing and  hopefully  eliminating  overclassl- 
flcatlon  in  the  Department  of  Defense.  And, 
we  win  provide  all  the  Information  we  can 
within  the  limits  of  national  security,  con- 
sistent with  the  safety  and  legal  rights  of 
our  citizens. 

This  open  news  policy  has  brought  about 
significant  progress  in  at  least  five  major 


areas  where  information  was  previously  with- 
held from  the  American  people 

1.  Previous  policy  was  to  restrict  public 
discussion  of  Prisoner  of  War  matters.  Prts- 
ent  policy  is  to  foster  public  discussion  and 
to  focus  worldwide  attention  on  the  plight 
of  otir  prisoners  of  war  In  order  to  gain  hu- 
mane treatment  for  them  and  to  obtain 
their  release. 

2.  Previous  policy  was  to  withhold  from 
the  public  information  on  chemical  warfare 
and  biological  research  matters.  Present  pol- 
icy Is  to  keep  the  public  informed  about  our 
new  policies  In  these  two  areas,  the  reasons 
for  these  new  policies,  and  the  steps  being 
taken  to  Implement  them. 

3.  Previous  practices  on  reporting  the  costs 
of  major  weapons  systems  led  to  a  major 
credibility  problem  in  the  Department  of 
Defense.  Our  new  policy  of  full  disclosure 
on  major  weapons  costs  will  help  to  restore 
the  Department's  credibility  and  wlU  assist 
us  in  gaining  better  control  of  costs  and  in 
developing  better  management  practices. 

4.  For  several  years,  the  American  people 
were  denied  knowledge  about  our  activities 
In  Laos.  Today,  the  American  people  are  being 
informed  about  what  we  are  doing  and  what 
we  are  not  doing  in  Laos. 

5.  In  the  past,  ovenise  of  classification 
denied  to  the  American  people  pertinent  in- 
formation on  the  nature  and  scope  of  the 
strategic  nuclear  threat.  In  my  view,  there 
is  still  too  much  classification,  but  we  have 
tried  and  will  continue  to  make  more  and 
more  information  available  on  thU  subject 
which  Is  so  crucial  tor  the  future  security 
of  our  country. 

In  my  rwnarks  today  I  will  attempt  to  shed 
more  light  on  the  crucial  subject  of  the 
strategic  threat.  In  particular,  I  want  to  dis- 
cuss with  you  editors  the  nature  and  scope 
of  the  growing  Soviet  threat,  recognizing  fuU 
well  that,  in  Vienna,  our  negotiators  have 
just  begun  round  two  of  the  Strategic  Arms 
Limitation  Talks,  commonly  called  SALT. 

I  hope  for  success  at  SALT.  I  want  to  em- 
phasize that  point.  I  also  want  to  emphasize 
that  our  top  mlUtary  leadership  hopes  f<» 
success  at  SALT.  Where  the  security  of  the 
United  States  is  involved,  it  Is  this  objec- 
tive— insuring  national  security — which  Is 
most  Important.  A  lower-cost  means  to 
achieve  that  objective,  lower  compared  to 
what  otherwise  may  be  required— if  it  can 
Ise  achieved  within  tolerable  risks — is  obvi- 
ously most  desirable  to  aU  Americans,  civilian 
and  mlUtary. 

The  budget  we  have  recommended  to  Con- 
gress for  the  next  fiscal  year  demonstrates 
how  deeply  the  Nixon  Administration  is  com- 
mitted to  progress  at  SALT.  We  have  called 
this  year's  defense  budget  a  transitional 
budget.  It  Is  transitional  because  In  terms  of 
mlUtary  capablUty,  it  Is  baslcaUy  a  status 
quo,  stand-pat  budget.  We  have  postponed 
basic  national  security  decisions  In  the 
strategic  field  In  order  to  give  maximum  op- 
portunity for  SALT  to  be  successful,  and  to 
foster  a  meaningful  beginning  for  the  era  of 
negotiation  President  Nixon  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  seek. 

The  objective  of  the  Nixon  Administration 
Is  to  restore  and  maintain  peace.  With  re- 
gard to  SALT,  the  President's  actions  and 
words  document  this  Administration's  accent 
on  negotiation  rather  than  confrontaUon. 

In  my  I>efense  Report  to  Congress  In  Feb- 
ruary, I  expressed  concern  that  the  United 
SUtes,  by  the  mld-1070'8,  could  find  Itself  In 
a  second-rate  strategic  position  with  regard 
to  the  future  security  of  the  Free  World. 

Today,  in  keeping  with  our  poUcy  of  max- 
imum information,  I  intend  to  present  addi- 
tional reasons  for  this  concern. 

It  is  important  to  discuss  the  growing 
strategic  threat  because  It  Is  essential  for  the 
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American  people  to  understand  the  complex 
Issues  Involved.  It  we  are  to  insure  our  na- 
tional security  interests  through  the  decade 
of  the  1970s.  The  American  people  need  to 
understand  the  reasons  President  NUon  Is 
pursuing  the  course  he  has  recommended  in 
this  year's  transitional  budget. 
'  As  Secretary  of  Defense.  I  must  face  the 
fact  that  we  are  taking  a  risk  by  postponing 
h.^rd  decisions  which  the  Increasing  Soviet 
threat  ptoses  for  us.  I  recognize  that  In  the 
Interests  of  lasting  peace,  some  risks  must  be 
taken  But.  It  Is  my  Judgment  that  as  the 
American  people  are  provided  additional  in- 
formation, such  as  we  are  discussing  here 
today,  they  will  agree  that  we  are  literally  at 
the  edge  of  prudent  risk  And  the  mescapable 
conclusion  will  be  that  IX  the  Soviet  strategic 
offensive  buildup  continues,  the  risk  to  our 
nation  will  become  too  great  to  sustain  with- 
out major  offsetting  actions. 

Therefore,  what  I  particularly  want  to 
focus  on  tp4ay  is  the  basic  asymmetry  be- 
tween wMU  the  United  States  has  been  do- 
ing an^jr^hat  the  Soviet  Union  has  been  do- 
ing U»/  the  field  of  strategic  nuclear  weapons 
In  recent  years. 

In  a  word,  for  the  past  Ave  years,  the 
United  States  has  virtually  been  in  neutral 
gear  In  the  deployment  of  strategic  offensive 
forces,  while  the  Soviet  Union  has  moved 
into  high  gear  In  both  deployment  and  de- 
velopment of  strategic  nuclear  weapons.  In 
the  19«6-«7  time  period,  the  United  States 
decided  on  a  level  of  strategic  nuclear  forces. 
Including  Multiple  Independently  Targeted 
Reentry  Vehicles  (MIRVs) ,  which  was  deemed 
adequate  to  preserve  our  deterrent  posture 
for  the  threat  of  the  1»70'8  which  was  pro- 
jected then.  No  bade  change  has  been  made 
in  the  force  level  decisions  eetabllshed  in 
the  mld-1960's. 

The  Soviet  Union,  by  contrast,  has  en- 
gaged m  a  major  effort  since  1965  to  change 
the  balance  of  power.  The  United  Statea 
then,  unlike  the  situation  today,  clearly  oc- 
cupied a  superior  position. 

Except  for  the  minimum  "hedge"  that 
SAFEGUARD  will  provide,  we  have  not  re- 
sponded to  the  Soviet  strategic  offensive 
buildup  with  new  deployment  program:^.  We 
did  not  respond  In  past  years  becauM  the 
United  States  deUberately  choee  to  assume 
that  the  Soviet  buildup  at  most  was  aimed 
at  achieving  a  deterrent  posture  comparable 
to  that  of  the  United  States.  We  have  not 
responded  tbla  year  because,  as  I  have  said, 
we  fervently  hope  that  SALT  can  render  such 
a  response  unnecessary. 

As  much  as  we  might  wlah  It  otherwise, 
however,  we  must  concentrate  our  attention 
on  what  the  Soviet  Union  is  actually  doing. 
In  the  current  situation  of  a  diminishing 
US.  deterrent  and  Soviet  momentimi.  we 
simply  cannot  base  our  plans  and  programs 
on  what  we  hope  the  Soviet  Union  may  do 
either  unilaterally  or  In  SALT.  The  Soviets 
have  a  momentiun  going  Iwth  In  strategic 
weapons  deployments  and  In  strategic  weap- 
ons developments.  U  their  strategic  posture 
could  be  expected  to  stay  at  the  operatlon- 
aUy  deployed  posture  which  exists  today.  I 
believe  we  would  have  a  tolerable  situation. 
What  must  concern  us,  however,  is  the  roo- 
mentum  the  Soviets  have  established  both 
In  deployments  and  developments  and  where 
that  momentum  may  carry  them. 

Let  me  explain  In  more  detail  the  basic 
problem. 

The  most  ctnclal  aspect  of  national  se- 
curity Is  the  strategic  balance  between  na- 
tions that  have  competing  Interests  in  the 
world.  The  strategic  balance  has  a  direct 
effect  on  relations  between  the  superpowers. 
It  has  an  Indirect  effect  on  other  nations 
both  m  terms  of  their  own  relations  with 
each  other  and  tn  terms  of  their  relations 
with  the  superpowers.  As  one  example,  a 
situation  of  clear  superiority  on  the  piart  of 
the  Soviet  Union  would  have  profound  Im- 
pUcatlons  for  any  totur*  poUtlcal  or  mill- 
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tary  confrontation  l>etween  NATO  and  the 
Warsaw  Pact.  In  fact,  a  clear  strategic  su- 
periority on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  Union 
would  affect  our  Interests  and  our  obliga- 
tions throughout  the  world. 

In  our  continuing  debate  on  defense  mat- 
ters. It  has  t>een  said  many  times  that  the 
driving  force  behind  the  so-called  strategic 
arms  race  Is  the  "action-reaction"  phenome- 
non. The  recent  ABM-MIRV  discussions  in 
this  country  Illustrate  this.  The  argument  U 
made,  for  Instance,  that  the  deployment  of 
defensive  missiles  by  one  side  tends  to  gen- 
erate increased  offensive  deployments  by  the 
other  side. 

I  certainly  agree  that  one  side's  actions 
deftnltely  can  influence  what  the  other  side 
does.  But  Just  as  weapons  In  themselves  are 
not  the  cause  of  wars,  neither  are  a  coun- 
try's actions  m  weapons  deployment — in 
themselves— the  driving  force  In  a  so-called 
arms  race.  The  fundamental  driving  force 
In  an  arms  race  Is  what  one  country  per- 
ceives as  possible  objectives  of  another  coun- 
try's action. 

Let  me  explain  It  thU  way.  Otir  goal  Is  a 
stable  peace.  Our  strategic  policy  to  achieve 
that  goal  is  deterrence.  As  publicly  stated, 
the  basic  rationale  for  United  States  weap- 
ons deployment  in  the  strategic  field  has 
been  and  remains  deterrence.  Our  actions  of 
the  past  several  years  underscore  the  fact 
that  deterrence  Is  our  fundamental  policy 
and  that  we  seek  no  more  than  a  posture 
of  effective  deterrence. 

Because  we  in  the  United  SUtes  seek  a 
posture  of  deterrence  to  protect  our  interests 
am"  those  of  our  allies,  we  obviously  could 
recognize  as  leglUmate  a  Soviet  desire  for 
a  comparable  deterrent  to  protect  its  In- 
terests. 

I  know  that  the  actions  of  the  Soviet 
Union  m  recent  years  have  raised  questions 
In  the  minds  of  some  of  you  editors  and 
others  about  the  true  obJecUves  they  are 
pursuing. 

As  I  have  said  many  times,  I  do  not  l>e- 
Ueve  that  It  is  appropriate  for  me,  as  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  to  attempt  to  assess  the 
strategic  Intentions  of  another  country. 
However,  under  my  responsibilities,  I  mtist 
be  concerned  about  present  and  potential 
strategic  capabilities. 

You  representatives  of  a  free  press  tmder- 
stand  fully  the  national  security  price  an 
open  society  must  pay  when  competing  with 
adversaries  who  cloak  their  plans  In  secrecy 
and  attempt  to  hide  both  their  objectives 
and  their  hardware  behind  the  mantle  of  a 
closed  society.  The  whcle  world  knows  what 
we  in  the  United  States  have  and  what  we 
plan  In  the  national  security  field.  Meaning- 
ful essentials  are  laid  bare  In  an  open 
forum — In  official  statements.  In  Congres- 
sional hearings.  In  the  give  and  take  of  Con- 
gressional and  public  debate  and  In  the 
reports  of  a  free  and  competitive  press.  I 
would  not  have  It  any  other  way. 

Let  me  emphasise  again  my  conviction 
that  the  American  people  have  a  right  to 
know  even  more  than  has  been  available  In 
the  past  about  matters  which  affect  their 
safety  and  security.  There  has  been  too  much 
clasBlflcatlon  In  this  country.  In  particular, 
too  much  has  been  withheld  In  the  past 
about  what  has  been  going  on  In  the  dosed 
socleues  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  Communist 
China.  • 

/s  we  all  pray  for  suceess  In  Vienna,  let 
me  point  out  that.  In  my  view,  the  American 
people  will  support  an  arms  limitation  agree- 
ment only  if  they  are  confident  they  have 
the  relevant  facts  about  the  strategic 
balance. 

The  facts  I  am  about  to  present  are  not 
taken  from  external  Soviet  discussions  of 
their  strategic  forces.  They  do  not  come  from 
press  conferences  In  Moscow,  from  testimony 
in  the  Kremlin,  from  nevirs  stories  in  Pravda, 
or  from  published  annual  Defense  Reports  by 
Marshal  Orechko. 
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Rather,  the  Information  I  am  presenting  to 
you  is  based  on  our  own  observations  of 
what  the  Soviets  are  doing— and  on  our  be- 
lief that  this  information  and  these  facts 
should  not  be  withheld  from  the  American 
people  and  should  be  made  available  to 
others  In   the  world. 

Let  us  examine  what  has  happened  In  the 
past  five  years  to  shift  the  relationship  be- 
tween U.S.  and  Soviet  strategic  forces  and 
to  provide  an  accelerated  momentum  to  ttie  . 
Soviet*  In  the  strategic  Held: 

m  1965,  the  Soviet  Union  had  about  220 
launchers  for  the  relaUvely  old-fashioned 
mlisUes — SS-«'8,  SS-7's  and  SS-8's — some- 
what similar  to  our  TITAN.  We  had  bA 
TITANS  in  the  inventory  at  that  time. 

Today,  these  two  forces  remain  essentially 
the  same.  So  In  this  categoo'  of  old-fashioned 
multlmegaton  weapons  the  Soviets  had  and 
still  maintain  a  better  than  4-1  advantage. 
In.  1965.  the  Soviet  Union  had  no  relaUvely 
small  ICBM  launchers  comparable  to  oup 
MIKUTEMAN.  By  1965,  we  had  880  MINUTE- 
MAN  missiles  operational  and  had  estab- 
lished that  the  total  force  level  for  MINUTE- 
MAN  would  be  1. 000  launchers.  In  the  1965- 
67  time  period,  the  United  States  finalized 
plans  to  convert  a  portion  of  the  established 
MINUTEMAN  force  to  a  MIRV  MINUTEMAN 
m  configuration. 

Today,  the  Soviet  Union  has  over  800  such 
launchers  operational,  and  a  projected  force 
that  could  exceed  1 ,000  launchers  within  the 
next  two  years.  These  launchers  Include  both 
the  SS-11  and  SS-13  missiles.  Concurrently, 
flight  testing  of  an  Improved  SS-11  missile 
continues.  Thus,  at  present  construction 
rates,  the  Soviets  will  achieve  parity  In  MIN- 
UTEMAN-type  Uunchers  within  the  next 
two  years  or  so  and  could  move  Into  a  sub- 
stantial lead  In  this  category  by  the  mld- 
1970's  If  they  continue  to  deploy  these  mis- 
siles. The  previously  scheduled  U.S.  program 
to  MIRV  a  substential  part  of  MINUTEMAN 
continues  In  progress. 

tn  1965,  there  were  no  operational  launch- 
ers for  the  large  Soviet  SS-9  missile  which. 
In  Its  single  warhead  version,  can  carry  up  to 
35  megatons. 

Today.  I  can  report  to  you  that  there  are 
some  230  SS-9's  operaUonal  with  at  least  60 
more  under  construction.  Testing  of  an  SS-9 
multiple  reentry  vehicle — the  triplet  ver- 
sion— continues.  The  U.S.  has  no  counterpart 
to  this  program  Involving  large  missiles.  So. 
In  this  area,  the  Soviets  have  and  will  main- 
tain a  monopoly. 

/n  1965,  neither  a  depressed  trajectory 
ICBM  nor  a  Fractional  Orbital  Bombardment 
System  existed  in  either  the  Soviet  or  U.S. 
Inventory. 

Today,  the  Soviets  have  tested  both  con- 
figurations and  could  have  an  operational 
version  already  deployed.  The  United  States 
has  developed  nothing  comparable  to  these 
systems. 

/n  1965,  the  Soviet  Union  had  about  25 
launchers  for  Submarine  Launched  Ballistic 
Missiles  (SLBMs)  on  nuclear  submarines, 
and  about  80  more  on  dleeel  submarines. 
Most  were  designed  for  stirface  launch  only. 
The  U.S.  had  464  SLBM  launchers  opera- 
tional on  39  submarines  In  1965  and  Con- 
gress had  authorized  the  last  of  the  41  nu- 
clear-powered submarines  in  our  POLARia 
Force  in  the  previous  fiscal  year. 

Today,  the  Soviets  have  over  200  opera- 
tional launchers  on  nuclear  submarines  for 
submerged  launch  SLBMs  and  about  70  op- 
erational launchers  on  dlesel  submarines.  In 
the  next  two  years,  the  Soviets  are  expected 
to  have  some  400-500  operational  launchers 
on  POLARIS-type  submarines,  and  at  pres- 
ent construction  rates — 6-8  submarines  a 
year^-could  match  or  exceed  the  nurober  In 
the  US.  force  by  1974-75.  United  SUtes 
POLARIS  submarines  still  number  41  and 
no  Increase  Is  projected  In  current  plana^ 
Oonverston  of  SI  of  our  POLARIS  sub- 
marines to  the  MZRVed  POSEIDON  mlssll* 
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Is  planned,  and  eight  conversions  have  al- 
ready been  authorized  by  Congress. 

In  1965,  there  was  no  development  under- 
way of  a  so-called  Undersea  Long-Range 
Missile  System  (ULM8)  to  the  United  States 
and  there  appeared  to  be  none  In  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Today,  the  United  States  is  spending  rela- 
tively small  sums  In  the  research  and  de- 
velopment area  on  preliminary  investiga- 
tions of  such  a  system.  I  can  also  report  to 
you  today  that  the  Soviet  Union,  on  the 
other  hand,  already  U  testing  a  new,  long- 
range  missile  for  possible  Naval  use. 

In  1965.  the  Soviet  heavy  bomber  force 
consisted  of  slightly  over  200  aircraft,  about 
60  of  which  were  configured  as  tankers.  The 
U.S.  heavy  bomber  force  strength  was  about 
780  in  1965. 

Today,  the  Soviet  heavy  bomber  force  is 
slightly  under  200,  with  about  50  still  con- 
figured as  tankers.  U.S.  heavy  bomber 
strength  has  d»clined  to  about  550  today. 

In  1965.  we  estimated  that  the  Soviet 
Union  had  a  complex  of  ABM  launchers 
being  cons^ucted  around  Moscow  as  well 
as  a  number  of  radars  under  construction 
which  could  provide  early  warning  acqui- 
sition and  tracking  functions  for  ABM  use. 
Today,  we  believe  that  64  Moscow  ABM 
launchers  are  operational  together  with 
sophisticated  early  warning  radars  and 
tracking  capablUtles.  ABM  testing  for  new 
and/or  improved  systems  continues.  Today, 
the  first  two  SAFEGUARD  sites  have  been 
authorized,  but  will  not  be  operational  be- 
for  1974-76.  This  modified  deployment 
schedule  Is  considerably  behind  the  schedule 
Congress  had  approved  In  1967  for  the 
planned  SENTINEL  area  defense,  which 
called  for  initial  capablUty  in  1972,  and  na- 
tion-wide coverage  in  1975. 

Thus,  In  the  space  of  five  years — from  1966 
to  1970 — the  Soviet  Union  has  more  than 
tripled  Its  Inventory  of  strategic  offensive 
nuclear  weapon  launcho's  from  about  500  to 
about  1700 — which  includes  some  200  heavy 
bombers  In  both  totals — and  continues  the 
momentum  of  a  vigorous  construction  pro- 
gram. In  that  same  period,  the  Soviet  Union 
has  virtually  quadrupled  the  total  megaton- 
nage  in  Its  strategic  offensive  force.  The 
United  States,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  same 
time  period,  made  no  increase  In  Its  estab- 
lished level  of  1710  strategic  nuclear  missile 
launchers  and  reduced  its  heavy  bomber 
strength  of  780  by  over  200.  In  that  same 
period  the  United  States  also  reduced  Its 
megatonnage  by  more  than  40%. 

To  repeat :  The  United  States  has  taken  no 
action  to  Increase  the  total  of  approved  stra- 
tegic offensive  delivery  vehicles  In  the  past 
five  years  In  response  to  the  rapid  growth  In 
Soviet  strategic  delivery  vehicles.  We  have, 
of  course,  maintained  certain  options  and 
other  steps  have  been  taken  to  preserve  our 
deterrent  in  the  fact  of  this  Increase. 

Two  prt>gram8  that  have  been  the  subject 
of  Intense  public  discussion  are,  of  course, 
our  MIRV  and  SAFEGUARD  systems. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  MIRV  Is  needed  to 
preserve  our  deterrent.  Many  people  do  not 
fully  understand  why  It  is  necessary  for  us  to 
continue  the  previously  planned,  Con- 
gressionally-approved and  funded  deploy- 
ment of  MIRV  systems.  The  point  Is  made 
that  the  current  number  of  strategic  nuclear 
weapons  on  alert  In  our  force  Is  sufficient  for 
immediate  retaliatory  use  in  a  crisis.  Be- 
cause MIRVing  would  more  than  double  the 
number  of  deliverable  weapons,  the  con- 
clusion Is  drawn  that  this  Is  unnecessary. 

This  conclusion  could  be  valid  If  we  as- 
sumed that  the  POLARIS,  MDfUTEMAN,  and 
Bomber  forces  all  would  survive  a  surprise 
attack  and  that  the  Soviet  Union  would  not 
deploy  an  extensive  ABM  system.  However,  as 
was  pointed  out  In  my  Defense  Report  in 
February,  the  rapidly-growing  Soviet  stra- 
tegic offensive  forces  could  seriously  threaten 
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both  the  V.S.  MINUTEMAN  and  strategic 
bomber  forces  "jy  the  mid- 1970 's. 

Assuming  we  do  not  take  additional  actions 
to  offset  the  expanding  threat — and  this  ap- 
parently is  what  some  people  urge — I  mtist,  as 
Secretary  of  Defense,  face  the  disquieting 
possibility  that  in  the  mld-to-late  1970'8  we 
would  no  longer  be  able  to  rely  on  either  the 
Bomber  or  MINUTEMAN  force  to  survive  a 
surprise  attack.  In  such  a  situation,  we  would 
be  left  with  only  the  POLARIS  POSEIDON 
deterrent  force  In  our  strategic  arsenal  for 
high  confidence  retaliatory  purposes.  This 
would  pose  Intolerable  risks  for  American 
security. 

Thus,  the  critical  choice  In  the  face  of 
that  situation  is  this: 

1.  Do  we  rely  on  the  fraction  of  the  656 
current  weapons  that  will  be  at  sea  on  our 
POLARIS  force  if  we  do  not  convert  to 
POSEIDON  and  do  not  defend  our  land-based 
strategic  forces? 

2.  Or,  do  we  continue  the  previously  estab- 
lished program  to  convert  31  POLARIS  sub- 
marines to  the  long-approved  POSEIDON 
MIRV  program — which  would  provide  ap- 
proximately the  same  number  of  sea-based 
retaliatory  weapons  on  alert  that  we  cur- 
rently have  today  In  the  sea-based  and  land- 
based  retaliatory  forces  combined,  but  with 
much  reduced  megatonnage? 

Pending  a  successful  outcome  in  the  Stra- 
tegic Arms  Limitation  Talks,  therefore,  pru- 
dence dictates  that  we  must  continue  our  ap- 
proved program  to  MIRV  current  forces. 

Moreover,  as  the  experience  of  the  past 
five  years  demonstrates.  It  would  be  dan- 
gerous and  imprudent  to  place  unquestioned 
reliance  on  the  invulnerability  of  any  sin- 
gle system  for  more  than  five  to  seven  years 
Into  the  future. 

This  Is  why  we  must  also,  at  the  very 
least,  preserve  an  option  to  defend  a  portion 
of  our  land-based  retaliatory  forces.  That  Is 
a  major  part  of  what  the  proposed  minimal 
addition  to  the  SAFEGUARD  Defensive  pro- 
gram Is  designed  to  do.  I  will  come  back  to 
that. 

Because  we  want  to  give  the  Strategic  Arms 
Limitation  Talks  every  chance  of  succeed- 
ing, we  are  deliberately  accepting  certain 
risks  by  postponing  hard  choices  related  to 
strategic  offensive  weapons.  These  risks  are 
acceptable  only  in  the  context  of  proceeding 
with  the  MIRV  deployments  that  have  been 
programmed  and  approved  for  several  years 
and  the  SAFEGUARD  Increment  we  are  rec- 
onunending  this  year. 

A  second  and  equally  important  reason  for 
MIRV  Is  that  It  helps  preserve  our  deterrent 
by  Increasing  confidence  In  our  ability  to 
penetrate  Soviet  strategic  defensive  forces 
which,  by  the  mld-to-late  1970's,  also  could 
be  quite  formidable.  In  addition  to  the  ex- 
tensive air  defense  capabilities  they  already 
possess,  the  Soviets  are  pursuing  a  vigorous 
antl-balllsUc  missile  research  and  develop- 
ment program  designed  to  Improve  the  pres- 
ent operational  system  or  to  develop  sub- 
stantially better  second-generation  ABM 
components. 

We  now  have  evidence  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  testing  an  improved  long-range 
ABM  missile.  They  are  also  expanding  their 
radar  surveillance  coverage.  We  cannot  rule 
out  the  posslbUlty  that  they  have  or  will  give 
the  extensively  deployed  SA-5  surface-to-air 
missile  system  an  ABM  role.  We  believe  such 
a  role  Is  technically  feasible  for  this  system. 
With  regard  to  Safeguard,  which  I  men- 
tioned previously,  let  me  say  this.  In  addition 
to  other  objectives,  the  reoriented  Safeguard 
program.  Initiated  last  year.  Is  designed  to 
provide  protection  for  our  land-based  deter- 
rent forces,  the  Mlnuteman  and  Bombers. 
As  you  know,  the  President  directed  that 
each  phase  of  the  Safeguard  deployment  Is 
to  be  reviewed  each  year  to  ensure  that  we 
sure  doing  as  much  as  necessary  but  not  more 
than  that  required  by  the  threat.  The  Incre- 
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ments  of  Safeguard  proposed  so  far  will  pro- 
vide protection  for  a  portion  of  our  land- 
based  deterrent,  and  permit  flexibility  with 
regard  to  our  future  course  of  action. 

Without  approval  by  Congress  of  the  Modi- 
fled  Phase  II  Safeguard  protection  proposed 
by  the  President,  we  would  be  forced  to  rec- 
ommend going  forward  this  year  with  other 
strategic  nuclear  offensive  force  programs. 

All  of  my  comments  so  far  have,  of  course, 
been  focused  on  the  more  Immediate  and 
troublesome  threat  posed  by  the  Soviet  stra- 
tegic force  buildup.  The  nuclear  weapons 
program  of  Communist  China  also  concerns 
us  and  directly  relates  to  the  need  for  pre- 
serving timely  Safeguard  options  as  we  move 
toward  the  mld-1970'8.  Time  does  not  permit 
a  discussion  of  this  issue  and  the  Interrela- 
tionship of  maintaining  adequate  strategic 
offensive  and  defensive  forces  to  meet  both 
the  Soviet  and  Communist  Chinese  threats. 
Where  does  all  this  leave  us,  and  what  is 
President  Nixon  attempting  to  do  with  the 
decisions  he  has  incorporated  in  his  Fiscal 
Year  1971  transitional  defense  budget? 

Clearly,  this  Administration  has  not  ac- 
celerated the  previously  planned  deployment 
of  offensive  systems  during  our  15  months 
in  office.  On  the  contrary,  we  have  slowed 
It  down.  The  only  major  change  we  have 
made  has  been  modification  of  the  previously 
approved  SENTINEL  ABM  deployment;  and 
that  change  was  a  slowdown,  not  a  speedup. 
We  slowed  the  original  deployment  plan  Con- 
gress approved,  keyed  it  to  the  emerging 
threat  on  an  annual  review  basis,  and  re- 
oriented it  to  provide  more  timely  protection 
needed  for  our  land-based  deterrent  forces. 
If  the  programmed  forces  established  by 
the  last  Administration  some  years  ago  and 
approved  by  Congress  were  deemed  appro- 
priate and  necessary  for  the  security  of  the 
United  States  in  the  1970's  against  the  then 
projected  threat  I  am  at  a  loss  to  undersWnd 
how  critics  can  claim  that  the  Nixon  Admin- 
istration has  escalated  the  arms  race.  The 
record  cleaaly  shows  that  we  have  not  done 
so.  We  have  chosen  instead  to  defer  major 
new  weapons  decisions  as  long  as  possible 
pending  developments  In  the  Strategic  Arms 
Limitation  Talks.  In  continuing  the  MIRV 
and  ABM  programs,  we  are  simply  going 
ahead  with  programs  on  which  our  deterrent 
policy  was  formulated  by  previous  Admin- 
istrations, even  before  the  current  momentum 
of  Soviet  strategic  programs  became  clear. 

With  regard  to  the  Important  talks  which 
have  Just  resimied  In  Vienna,  the  President 
has  stated  that  every  U.S.  system  Is  negotia- 
ble. To  those  who  argue  that  the  VS.  should 
take  specific,  and  perhaps  unilateral,  action 
at  the  start  of  these  negotiations,  I  would 
reply  that  the  place  to  resolve  these  Issues 
is  at  the  conference  table  with  the  Soviets. 
Let  us  try  to  find  out  at  the  conference  table 
the  meaning  of  the  Soviet  Union's  Increased 
weapons  deployments  and  let  us  conduct 
these  important  negotiations  with  full  rec- 
ognition of  these  contlniUng  Soviet  deploy- 
ments. 

My  appraisal  today  has  covered  some  of 
the  available  evidence  of  the  Soviet  mUltary 
buildup.  I  am  not  unmlndfiU,  however,  of 
possible  other  directions  of  Soviet  policy 
that  could  be  relevant  to  our  security.  There 
have  t>een  reports  that  Soviet  economic 
problems  may  place  pressure  upon  their  lead- 
ership to  devote,  major  attention  to  internal 
matters,  thus  reducing  the  recent  emphasU 
on  a  continued  military  buildup. 

As  Secretary  of  Defense,  I  wUl  continue 
to  hope  that  the  shift  in  national  priorities 
we  have  Instituted  In  America  wUl  be  dupU- 
cated  In  the  Soviet  Union.  But  until  evidence 
of  that  shift  Is  discernible  in  weapons  de- 
ployment activities,  I  have  no  alternative 
but  to  base  my  actions  and  recommendations 
on  the  evidence  avaUable.  much  of  which  I 
have  shared  with  you  editors  today  and, 
through  you,  with  the  American  people. 
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SPLENDID  ADDRESS 

HON.  JAMES  HARVEY 

or  Micaic/LN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  27.  1970 
Mr  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  Uke  this  opportunity  to  bring  to 
the  attention  or  my  colleagues  an  out- 
standing address  delivered  by  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  David  M.  Kennedy  be- 
fore the  annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Inter-American  Devel- 
opment Bank.  Punta  del  Este.  Uruguay, 
last  Thursday.  April  23.  , 

I  felt  that  SecreUry  Kennedys  re- 
marks were  extremely  timely  as  he  re- 
viewed the  bank's  significance  In  the  last 
decade:  the  proposed  increase  In  capiUl 
funding:  and  perspectives  for  the  future. 
It  was  a  distinct  honor  for  me  to  serve 
as  a  congressional  adviser  and  to  be  part 
of  an  outstanding  U.S.  delegation  at  the 
meeting.  SecreUry  Kennedy  is  also  U.S. 
Governor  of  the  Bank,  which  has  as- 
sisted the  economic  devolopment  oi  tne 
Latin  American  nations  since  its  estab- 
lishment in  1959.  

I  trust  that  when  this  House  later  con- 
siders appropriating  the  necessary  addi- 
tional funds,  this  fine  address  by  Secre- 
tary Kennedy  will  be  recalled  and  care- 
fully considered.  It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to 
include  Secretary  Kennedy  s  address: 


ADDkKSS  BY  DATID  M.  KKHHCUT 

The  inter-Amertcan  community  la  again 
Krat«ful  to  the  Oovemment  and  people  of 
Uruguay  for  providing  this  beautiful  and 
historic  city  as  the  site  of  our  deliberations. 
Here  where  Presidents  of  the  Americas  have 
conferred  and  contemporary  mter-Amertcan 
solidarity  has  been  forged,  we  have  an  op- 
portunity this  week  to  give  concrete  reality 
to  our  mature  partnership.  In  the  frameworic 
of  this  decades  program  of  Action  for  Prog- 
ress We  are  also  fortunate  to  have  here  witn 
us  for  the  first  time,  the  Governor  for 
Jainalca.  wh<Hn  we  welcome  as  our  newest 

member.  ..      «    » 

In  this  year  when  we  celebrate  the  first 
decade  of  the  Bank  under  the  able  leadership 
of  President  Herrera  and  the  Bo«d  of  ftt- 
ecuUve  Directors.  I  have  organized  my  ob- 
servations around  three  points:  (1)  the  sig- 
nificance to  the  Bank  of  the  last  decade,  (3) 
the  proposed  Increase  In  Bank  resourcea.  and 
(3)  perspecUves  for  the  future. 

l     TBB    BAlfK'a    TOST    DSCABC 

The  world  cm  hemlsphet*  and  thla  Bank 
have  undergona  extraordinary  change*  alnM 
the  fli»t  Board  of  OoTWTiora  met  In  San  Sal- 
vador m  Mtrly  l(»«0.  Ten  yeai»  ago,  foreign 
assistance  had  only  recently  changed  focus 
from    the    r«<»nMructlon   of    relatively    »A- 
vanced  countries  to  the  development  of  un- 
derdevelopwl  ooea.  Advanced  oountriea  oOi- 
er   than   the   United    State*   wer«   Just    b«- 
glnnlng  to  make  slgnlflcant  contrtbuUona  to 
development  MStatuiee.  The  term*  of  sti^ 
Msutance  were  often  poorly  adopted  to  the 
projective  biJanoe  of  paymenU  ■Itaatlaiw 
of  borrowing  coontrle*.  In  the  multUater^ 
assistance  fleld.  th«*  was  the  World  BaiOt. 
but  It*  mticwnnnsl  landing  lnstnim«nt,  the 
Intematlanal  Vm^tiopiomnt  A— oclatloa.  wa* 
unM*t«d.  IftiKllaUral  nmiM^al  eaop«r«ttoB 
for  ragloBjal  atrr^lofmgnt  mm,  untU  the  m- 
tabUsluiMnt  of   tb*   tatm-Ammricmn   BMik, 
noH-«Kl*t*nt. 
rw^r*  MBtrMt  with  IMO  li  atrlklac  I>- 

Sly.  "mm  BMk  feM  mmtfM  m  a  ■•)«» 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

element  In  the  inter-Amertcmn  ecoiiomle 
structure.  It  has  demonstrated  the  vaUdlty 
of  the  Idea  of  multilateral  development  co- 
operation at  the  regional  level.  And  It  can 
J^tly  regard  Itself  as  the  trail  blaaer  for 
other  regional  institutions,  such  as  the  Asian 
Development  Bank. 

A  second  couuast  can  be  found  in  the 
ablUty  of  a  regional  institution  such  as  the 
Bank  to  reach  out  and  mobilize  funds  in 
the  world  capital  markets,  using  for  this 
purpose  the  guarantee  provided  by  lu  mem- 
bers. Its  bonds  are  now  widely  held  and  lu 
financial  standing  highly  respected.  Through 
us  patient  efforts  in  world  financial  centers 
the  Bank  Itself  has  been  an  Important  in- 
strument in  changing  the  forms  and  prac- 
tices of  development  finance. 

A  third  difference  relates  to  the  kinds  of 
activities  m  which  we  now  think  it  appropri- 
ate for  development  Institutions  to  engage. 
This  Bank  has  led  the  way  in  directing 
attention  of  development  agencies  to  areas 
that  had  been  relatively  neglected  or  even 
considered  Inappropriate  lor  the  attention 
of  international  financial  institutions.  These 
include  education,  health  and  the  difficult 
problems  of  rural  poverty.  Lending  In  these 
frontier  areas  of  development  assistance  has 
earned  respectability  only  within  the  last 
ten  years  This  Bank-supported  in  the  early 
veaw  I  am  proud  to  say,  by  the  Social  Prog- 
ress Trust  Fund  provided  by  the  United 
States— has  played  a  cM*lytlc  role  In  the 
emergence  of  new  attltu^les 

Ten  years  of  experlenc*  has  made  us  all 
rmore  realistic  In  our  approach  to  develop- 
ment We  have  learned  that  there  is  no  single 
formula  for  development  applicable  to  all 
counuie*.  Each  nation  is  different  and  each 
requires  a  different  mix  of  resource*,  we 
recognize  more  clearly  now  the  importance 
of  a  sound  framework  of  fiscal,  monetary 
exchange  and  investment  policies  within 
which  development  can  take  place.  And 
we  perceive  now  more  clearly  than  ever  that 
external  assistance  can  only  be  efficiently 
utilized  where  there  Is  an  Intense  domestic 
wlU  to  develop.  This  must  be  accompanied 
bv  a  readiness  to  commit  domestic  resources 
to  the  development  tMk  In  the  f uUest  meas- 

"^Thus,  the  opening  of  this  decade  presenU 
new  opportunities  to  the  Bank.  It  can  be- 
come more  selective,  both  In  terms  of  the 
type*  of  activities  It  finances  and  the  quality 
of  Gnomic  performance  It  expect*  of  bor- 
rowers as  a  condition  of  lU  lending.  With 
such  selectivity,  and  a  continuation  oX  it* 
distinctive  Latin  and  pioneering  spirit,  ttoe 
Bank  can  mak*  the  decade  of  the  seventie* 
a  fitting  and  fruitful  successor  to  the  aUtle*. 
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The  main  task  of  thl*  meeting  la  to  make 
adequate  provision  for  obtaining  the  cap- 
ital re*>urc««  needed  by  tiie  Bank  in  the 
first  half  of  Its  aecond  decade  of  lending.  I 
have  been  authorlMd  by  Pre.ldent  NUon  to 
announce  that  the  United  State*  Is  P«P«<* 
to  loin  Latin  American  efforts  In  accomplMH- 
ing  this  task.  In  the  context  of  a  proposal 
with  full  Latin  American  Mpport.  w* 
wotUd  b*  prepwed  to  approach  th*  VS.  Oon- 
KTCS*  protnpUy  for  Increaae*  In  both  our 
Ordinary  Capital  »ub«a1pUon  and  our  con- 
trtbaticn  to  the  Fund  for  Special  Operation*. 
SpscUJcany,  the  United  States  would  be  pre- 
pM«d  to  seek  legUUtive  authority  for— 

An  tnercMS  Jn  lu  paid-in  Ordinary  Caplt^ 
SQlMenpUoo  of  use  mimon  combined  with 
a  ••T4  minion  incrsaas  in  lU  callable  Ordl- 
DMT  CkiAtal  sub«a1ptlon.  both  a*  oar  «^ 
tabUHMd  Aaiw  of  a  W  billkm  orer-aU  »»- 
creM*  in  th*  Banr*  Ordliiary  Oapttal  re- 
source*. ^  «.  J .__ 
A  substantial  eontrtbntlon  to  the  Fund  fo» 
Sp«!tal  Operatloiis  a*  pwtof  an  O'-^^J^ 
crsMs  la  Fuad  rssoure**  wWeh  woald  namn 
tas  fugtsss  I^tln  teemmOm  bmym 
past  tsn  ysars  as  wsD  as  their 


to  the  role  of  multilateral  Institutions  In 
development. 

Resources  shotUd  be  sought  In  a  magni- 
tude   which    will    cover   requirements    fore- 
seen for  the  Bank  In  a  three  to  five  year 
period.    They    should    permit    the    Bank    to 
provide   half   again   as   much   financing   per 
year  as  the  approximately  $600  million  which 
the  Bank  committed  to  loans  In  1969.  More- 
over   they   should  ensure  funding  for   new 
types  and  directions  of  activities  that  are  now 
under  preliminary  consideration  In  the  Bank. 
But  provision  for  the  future  requires  more 
than  money  alone.  It  requires  adapUtlon  to 
reflect  new  realities  In  the  seventies.  It  re- 
quires new  relationships  beyond  the  hemi- 
sphere to  reflect  Latin  Americas  growing  In- 
tegration Into  the  world  economy  and  the 
worlds  growing  commitment  to  multlteteral 
development  financing. 

I  have  three  major  areas  In  mind  where 
beneficial  changes  could  be  made.  First,  the 
present  practice  of  extending  Fund  for 
Special  Operations  loans  on  a  local  currency 
repayable  basis  Involves  the  potential  prob- 
lem of  excess  accumulations  of  such  curren- 
cies in  the  Banks  accounU.  A  shift  to  a  pol- 
icy of  repayment  In  the  currencies  lent,  com- 
bined with  an  appropriate  easing  of  repay- 
ment terms  as  necessary,  would  avoid  the 
problem.  This  would  permit  the  Fund  ultl- 
maUly  to  become  a  revolving  source  of  hard 
currency  financing.  I  understand  that  a  move 
in  thU  direction  already  has  widespread  sup- 

'^'s^ond,  our  concern  for  achieving  more 
balanced  growth  In  the  Hemisphere  suggests 
that  the  financial  needs  of  the  least  devel- 
oped members  should  have  first  clalrnon  the 
Banks  concessional  loan  resources.  The  op- 
posite side  of  the  same  coin  la  that  the  re- 
Son's  more  advanced  countries  should 
place  relatively  greater  reliance  on  Ordinary 
capital  financing.  This  could  be  considered 
a  oooperatlve  contribution  on  the  part  of 
the  stronger  countries  toward  self-help  in 
the  Hemispheric  sense.  It  would  also  com- 
plement the  willingness  of  the  larger  naem- 
bers  to  allow  a  greater  usefulness  of  their 
local  currency  subscriptions  to  the  fund  for 
Special  Operations.  In  this  latter  connection 
an  expansion  of  the  group  of  countries  al- 
lowing this  broader  use  would  be  widely  ap- 

^  FlnaUy,   I  believe  that  multiple  benefits 
would  accrue  not  only  to  the  Bank  but  to 
Latin  American   development   In   general   ir 
other     developed     countries— regional     Mid 
non-regional— could  be  brought  within  the 
Banks    membership.     Additional    Ordinary 
Capital    resources    would    become    available 
and   access   to    capital    markeU   would    bs 
easier.  Membership  would   also  eUclt   addi- 
tional concessional  loan  rewjurces  more  ef- 
fectively.  In   the   Ught  of  experience  else- 
wh«r«  I  am  confident   that  these  benefits 
can  be  obtained  without  changing  the  es- 
sentlaUy  regional  character  of  the  Bank.  In- 
deed  It  U  my  confidence  In  the  permanent 
Latin   character    of    our    Bank    which    per- 
mits thU  Judgment.  Serious  efforts  to  move 
in  this  desirabi*  direction  have  Important 
and    broadening    support    and    step*    are 
nMded  now  to  move  toward  th*  remoT«  or 
existing  bwTlers.  This  is  the  time  to  begin. 
I  strongly  urge  that  the  Board  of  Oo;"?"" 
tak*   th*   necsssary  step*   which   wUl   lead 
to  opening  our  doors  to  Can«l*  and  others. 
The  proTUlon  o<  the  lesonrces  called  for 
and  the  adoption  of  the  poUcy  change*  rec- 
ommended  entail*   real    burdens   and    reU 
sacrtflees   for  all   of   ns.   HeTertbeless — ana 
with  full  consideration  of  the  Intense  com- 
naUnc  demands  for  budgetary  resource*— I 
Sw  fun    asMiranee    of   Pr^dWJt   Nixon's 
l^rtlnws   to   sopport   tb«M   financial    and 
poOey  mmnam.  1  b*U*T»  such  stipport  con- 

iStatm  •oMd  •Tid.Bc*  of  o^*  «««?»*2I^ 
to  taMn  America  and  to  hsmlsphsrle  Omrm- 
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m.  psasracTivBS  ros  ths  rtrrcBB 
In  reviewing  the  last  decade  I  came  across 
the  following  statement  made  by  one  of 
my  predecessors,  Robert  B.  Anderson,  the 
first  Bank  Governor  for  the  United  States, 
at  the  Inaugural  meeting  of  this  Board 

The  creation  of  the  Bank  does  not  In  It- 
self solve  any  of  the  problems  with  which 
we  are  all  so  concerned;  yet  It  does  provide 
us  with  an  effective  framework  In  which 
men  of  good  will  can  Join  with  the  confi- 
dence that  through  the  exercise  of  thought, 
diligence,  and  mutual  respect  they  can 
achieve  great  benefit  for  their  peoples. 

This  Judgment  Is  still  true  today  and  It 
remains  the  framework  within  which  we 
will  meet  the  challanges  In  the  decade 
ahead.  Four  challenges  to  the  Bank  should 
be  noted. 

First,  multilateral  Institutions  will  un- 
doubtedly assume  a  greater  role  In  providing 
financial  and  technical  assUtance.  Within 
this  hemisphere  the  Bank  is  In  an  excellent 
position  to  continue  leadership  In  financing 
development.  But  to  do  so  fully  wlU  require 
closer  collaboratljOn  and  coordination  with 
the  other  bilateral  and  multilateral  financing 
agencies,  and  with  the  Inter-American  Com- 
mittee for  the  AlUance  for  Progress.  This  will 
assure  that  scarce  external  funds  are  being 
most  effectively  utilized  and  that  the  Bank 
has  access  to  the  best  hemispheric  Judg- 
ments on  whether  or  not  a  borrowing  coun- 
try Itself  Is  pursuing  proper  development  pol- 
icies and  programs. 

Second,  the  Bank's  internal  organization, 
management  and  procedures  will  have  to 
continue  to  adopt  to  changing  conditions. 

Third,  the  next  decade  challenges  the  Bank 
to  participate  directly  and  indirectly  In  en- 
couraging private  initiative  and  free  mar- 
ket forces.  While  It  is  clear  that  each  nation 
must  fashion  its  own  policies  about  the  role 
of  public  and  private  sector  activities,  and  at 
domestic  and  foreign  private  Investment  In 
its  society,  the  posture  of  the  Bank  will  be 
guided  I  hope,  by  practical  considerations 
of  efficient  economic  development.  In  this 
regard,  I  look  forward  with  Interest  to  the 
deliberations  of  the  Board  on  expanding  the 
Bank's  role  In  assisting  private  productive 
enterprise.  In  particular  I  hope  that  it  win 
be  possible  to  employ  In  this  effort  the  ex- 
isting extensive  framework  of  banks  and 
other  financial  intermediaries. 

Fourth,  the  next  decade  should  see  more 
countries  advancing  toward  self-sustained 
institutional,  financial  and  social  growth. 
Thta  will  permit  a  greater  number  of  stronger 
member  countries  to  assist  the  least  devel- 
oped through  both  technical  and  economic 
assistance.  And  It  will  contribute  to  the 
strengthening  of  the  multilateral  charaetei 
of  the  Bank. 

These  and  many  other  challenges  of  the 
■srenties  He  ah«ad  of  us.  I  am  confident  that 
the  leadership  of  this  great  Institution,  sup- 
ported by  the  Bank's  capable  stafT,  wlU  ef- 
fectively meet  these  challenges  with  inven- 
tiveness vrisdom  and  determination. 

The  actions  we  are  taking  this  week  to  In- 
crease the  resonree*  of  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank  make  clear  our  strong 
support  of  this  Inter-American  institution. 
President  Nixon,  in  February,  outlined  m 
realistic  tarwis  the  basis  oa  wlileh  we  must 
face  this  decade  ot  the  seventies: 

"niere  are  no  short  cuts  to  economic  and 
social  progress.  This  is  a  reality,  but  also  a 
source  of  hope,  for  eollaborattve  effort  can 
achieve  much.  And  it  is  increasingly  undar- 
stood  among  d8TeIap«d  and  developing  na- 
tion* tha*  eeonomSe  devdopment  is  an  In- 
UmalOoBai  reaponsfbOlty. 

^^lA  Tiitwf  AiiMiTlrait  Developmsot  Wank  Is 
m  fin*  sMiii|i1ii  of  a  multflateral  iastltutlon 
throagli  whieh  thJ>  raspanstbOity  is  emitted. 
The  United  SUtes  is  provd  to  be  a  member. 
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WORLD'S  FAIR  PROJECT  OP  TOOELE 
JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 


HON.  SHERMAN  P.  LLOYD 


or   T7TAR 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  27,  1970 

Mr.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  some- 
times assumed  that  Inland  America  is 
not  interested  in  and  does  not  feel  in- 
volved with  our  relations  with  other 
countries  of  the  world. 

Of  course  that  is  not  true.  My  mail  from 
Utah  shows  a  very  large  and  growing 
sensitivity  toward  our  relations  with 
other  coimtries  and  the  direction  in 
which  our  foreign  affairs  are  trending. 
I  am  particularly  proud  to  take  note 
that  social  studies  students  at  the  Tooele 
Jimior  High  School  in  my  district  are 
about  to  hold  their  own  world's  fair 
and  a  crowd  of  many  thousands  Is  ex- 
pected to  attend.  Their  teacher  is  Ken- 
neth P.  VanOtten,  director  of  social 
studies  at  the  school.  Students  have  re- 
ceived materials  from  virtually  every 
coimtry  in  the  world  with  the  exception 
of  North  Korea  and  North  Vietnam. 
With  the  theme  "Make  the  World  Fair 
1970,"  the  students  will  open  their  ex- 
hibition May  7. 

The  report  of  this  fine  American  proj- 
ect is  made  by  the  Tooele  Bulletin : 
JumoB  HiCH  Plans  Woruj's  Paoi 
With  the  cooperation  of  every  country  In 
the  world,  except  North  Korea  and  North 
Vietnam,  social  studies  students  at  the 
Tooele  Junior  High  School  have  organized 
their  own  World's  Fair. 

Plan.  ?d  around  the  theme  "Make  the 
World  Fair  1970",  their  exhibition  will  open 
at  7:00  Thursday  evening.  May  7.  A  short 
ceremony  will  be  held  in  the  new  Tooele  High 
School  Auditorium  with  the  displays  being 
shown  In  the  gymnasium,  audio-visual  aids 
room  and  the  cafeteria  of  the  Junior  High 
School. 

In  addition  to  items  from  every  nation, 
some  70  individual  cities  have  also  con- 
tributed special  materials.  Displays  wUl  In- 
clude photographs,  books,  costumes,  native 
music  and  film  programs.  For  example  400 
color  slides  from  Portugal  will  be  shown 
along  with  film  stripe  of  Africa  and  Prance. 
If  It  arrives  In  time,  a  motion  picture  deplet- 
ing life  In  Red  China  will  also  be  shown. 

Olrls  from  the  eighth  grade  social  studies 
class  have  edited  a  cookbook  of  foreign 
recipes.  The  book,  now  being  printed,  vin 
be  made  avalUble  to  th*  public. 

Kenneth  P.  VanOtten.  Instructor  of  aodal 
studies,  said  the  fair  U  the  outgrowth  of 
efforts  to  Introduce  Into  the  classroom  the 
history  and  culture  of  many  nations.  He  feels 
that  such  actiyities,  which  are  outside  of 
tegular  text  book  study,  he^i  students  to  a 
better  understanding  of  the  peoplsa  at  th* 
world. 

The  students  hope  to  have  SjOOO  peojde 
visit  their  fair  and  have  organized  groups 
to  usher,  aid  In  parUng  cars,  and  to  answer 
questions. 

"^9  think  this  experience  will  be  suuie- 
tfatag  special  to  everyone  wtto  attends."  11^. 
TmaOtttn  eon  tinned.  "B  tt  Is  sueeessfUI  we 
would  like  to  make  n  an  annoal  program.' 

Be  beHersa  that  this  Is  the  first  ttme  a 
program  al  this  magnitude  has  ever  been 
attempted  by  any  sdraol  district  He  e»- 
piessed  his  appreetatloB  to  FiaiikBn  Wliit*- 
hoase,  prtneipal  of  the  Ttooele  Jstlor  Blgb. 
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Lewis  KlUpack.  Assistant  Principal  and  Dis- 
trict Superintendent   Clarke  Johnsen. 

"These  three  men  have  not  only  put  up 
with  me  but  have  encotiraged  my  experi- 
ments. They  share  my  conviction  that  we  can 
make  school  fantastically  Intereslng  for  stu- 
dents. We  can  create  an  atmosphere  where 
the  kids  will  be  glad  to  come  to  the  classroom 
Instead  of  giad  to  get  away  from  It." 

"It's  been  an  exciting  project  for  me," 
VanOtten  continued.  "I've  never  had  my  stu- 
dents accept  any  other  program  with  such 
enthusiasm.  And  It's  the  kids  who  are  really 
responsible  for  our  fair." 

Each  student  In  Mr.  VanOtten's  class  has 
accepted  the  assignment  of  "adopting"  a  for- 
eign country.  Through  letters  they  are  then 
encouraged  to  learn  of  Its  tradition,  natural 
resources,  language  and  cultvire.  During  the 
past  four  years  they  have  coUected  15  large 
cases  of  foreign  mall  containing  stamps, 
books,  pamphlets.  Jewelry,  posters  and  other 
Items.  Mall  arrives  almost  dally  with  addi- 
tional material. 

Kings,  Premiers.  Mayors  and  other  gov- 
ernment officials  from  many  lands  have 
written  to  the  students  wishing  them  and 
the  Tooele  Junior  High  School  good  luck. 
Their  fair  project  has  even  been  given  press 
coverage  In  Eastern  European  Cotintries. 

Speaking  about  the  material  they  have 
been  receiving  Mr.  VanOtten  stated  "We 
haven't  received  a  lot  of  propaganda.  Just 
letters  from  friendly,  interested  people." 


IN  TRIBUTE  TO  JOHN  FRANK 
STEVENS 


HON.  PETER  N.  KYROS 

or    ICADTB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  27,  1970 

Mr.  KYROS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Satur- 
day marked  the  anniversary  of  the  birth 
date  of  one  of  Maine's  most  distinguished 
citizens,  the  late  John  Frank  Stevens. 
Architect  of  the  Panama  Canal  and  one 
of  the  pioneers  of  railroad  development 
in  our  own  Nation,  my  State  Is  Justly 
proud  of  this  native  son,  who  was  bom 
in  West  Gardiner,  Maine,  on  April  25, 
1853. 

As  a  member  of  the  John  F.  Stevens 
Hall  of  Fame  Committee,  formed  in  196t 
with  the  imrpose  of  sponsoring  the  elec- 
tion of  John  P.  Stevens  to  the  Hall  of 
Fame  for  Great  Americans,  I  am  pleased 
to  note  that  Maine's  Gov.  Kenneth  M. 
Curtis  proclaimed  April  25,  1870,  as  John 
Frank  Btevooa  Day  in  my  SUte.  I  would 
Uke  to  tolnv  this  proclamation  to  the 
attentkm  of  my  colleagiies  and  hereby 
Insert  It  in  the  Bkcohd: 


fWOCLAMAnOM    OV    SXSSK    OF 

Wh*rea«.  John  Frank  Btosena  la  a  nattea 
aon  of  Maine  and  throngh  hi*  iiidiiaiiaB  haa 
brought  great  fame  to  btmaelf  and  to  mm 


^^ luK  been  u edited 

aalfteliig  tiie  basic  architect  of  the  Panama 
canal  as  weB  aa  one  of  the  pioasers  of  ral»- 
iciid  development  to  the  West;  and 

Whereas,   Mr.   Stevens  Is  so   revered   by 

aeocea  of  prondnent  Americans  they  have 

termed  a  Oooimlttae  of  MO  to  secure  for 

him  a  ptaoe  m  tbm  Han  of  Fame  ^<**^ 

Amerteana  at  Ifew  Tock  UBIfeisilj;  waa 

Stevens*  UrQi  suuuiied  Bi 

ABKaaB.ttBB: 
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Now,  therefore.  I.  Kenneth  M.  Curtis.  Oov- 
ernor  of  the  SUte  of  Maine,  and  an  Hon- 
orary Chairman  of  the  John  P.  Steven*  Hall 
of  Fame  Commltte*.  do  hereby  proclaim 
April  35.  1970.  as  John  Prank  Stevens  Day  in 
the  State  of  Maine. 


MY  HOPES  FOR  AMERICAS 
FUTURE" 


HON.  RAY  BLANTON 

OF   nNNKSSKX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  27.  1970 
Mr.  BLANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
I  made  an  Inspection  trip  to  South  Viet- 
nam on  behalf  of  the  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee. 

One  of  the  most  impressive  things  to 
me  was  the  absolute  dedication  to  coun- 
try, the  complete  patriotism  which  our 
men  are  endowed  with. 

This  love  of  country,  and  willingness 
to  make  sacrifices,  was  apparent  In  all 
the  discussions  I  had  with  dozens  of  our 
young  men. 

The  liaison  ofHcer  assigned  to  me  was 
typical  in  his  high  morale  and  dedica- 
tion. Capt.  Francis  A.  Waters  of  the 
Marine  Corps  was  with  me  throughout 
my  visit.  He  informed  me  that  he  won 
a  Freedoms  Foundation  Award  for  an 
essay  this  year,  and  I  have  secured  a 
copy  so  that  my  colleagues  can  share  the 
feelings  of  a  young  iftarlne  captain  In 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  Captain  Waters' 
essay,  "My  Hopes  for  America's  Future." 
in  the  Concressional  Record  at  this 
point: 

Mt  Hopks  fob  AifxmiCA's  Tvrtmx 
(By  PrancU  A.  Waters) 
My  hopes  for  America's  future  are.  what 
I  believe  to  be,  the  hopes  of  the  mainstream 
of  America.  The  same  hopes  that  our  Pound- 
ing Fathers  In  their  wisdom  had,  and  for 
which  they  had  the  energy  and  courage  to 
work  and  sacrifice. 

The  energy  of  America  Is  a  well  esubllshed 
fact.  One  has  only  to  look  at  our  farms  and 
factories,  homes  and  shops,  automobiles  and 
moon  landing  space  vehicles.  We  are  the 
model  for  our  allies;  the  envy  of  those  that 
choose  to  be  our  enemies. 

However,  what  Is  more  Important  than 
our  admittedly  tremendous  energy  U  our 
courage.  The  moral  and  physical  courage  of 
our  Founding  Fathers.  Prom  Bunker  HIU 
through  Hill  881  our  enemies  can  best  attest 
to  our  physical  courage.  What  concerns  me 
most  at  this  time  Is  our  moral  courage. 

The  right  of  peaceful  and  orderly  dissent 
Is  an  essential  Ingredient  In  our  form  of  gov- 
ertmient.  What  Is  so  disturbing  today  is  that 
not  only  Is  dissent  often  accompanied  by 
violence,  but  often  reasons  for  this  dissent 
are  suspect.  In  this  regard  I  cannot  help  but 
believe  that  some  dissent  evolves  from  those 
who  lack  moral  courage:  the  moral  courage 
to  support  our  country  when  we  are  com- 
muted to  a  Just  and  honorable  cause,  how- 
ever difficult.  This  country  Is  presently  com- 
muted to  assist  the  people  of  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam  In  their  inherent  right  to  select  a 
governnxent  of  their  own  free  choice.  Some 
who  are  opposed  to  this  commitment,  and 
many  who  violently  dissent  In  their  opposi- 
tion, offer  Uttle  In  the  way  of  either  realistic 
or  constructive  criticism.  While  much  of 
their  dissent  Is  predicated  on  alleged  reasons 
of    morality,   the   rationale   tb«y   act   forth 
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often    rings    more    of    appeasement    than 
morality. 

Communism  of  ISSO  Is  no  less  a  villain  to 
world  peace  than  was  Nazism  of  1930.  Our 
country  learned,  at  the  terrible  cost  of  World 
War  II.  that  moral  courage  in  the  1930s  may 
well  have  prevented  the  holocaust  that  fol- 
lowed. The  reason  for  moral  courage  today 
would,  therefore,  seem  to  me  to  be  obvious. 

For  example.  If  it  were  not  for  the  moral 
courage  of  this  country  to  meet  our  commlt- 
menu  In  Europe  after  World  War  II.  that 
continent  would  be  under  communist  domi- 
nation today.  If  it  were  not  for  our  moral 
courage  In  Korea  that  country  would  now  be 
a  communist  state. 

Today,  as  Americans  fight  and  rebuild  In 
Vietnam,  our  country  seeks  once  again  to 
prevent  the  insidious  encroachment  of  com- 
munism. Admittedly,  the  price  we  and  our 
alllCM  must  pay  to  prevent  this  latest  at- 
tempted takeover  Is  a  heavy  one.  However, 
unless  we,  as  the  citadel  of  freedom,  are  pre- 
pared to  stop  aggression  not  only  for  the 
moral  principle  involved,  but  for  the  practi- 
cal purpose  of  our  eventual  preservation,  we 
may  have  to  pay  a  Tar  greater  price  for  our 
own  freedom.  If  communism  is  left  un- 
checked we  will  eventually  find  ourselves  en- 
circled by  satellites  unified  in  their  intent 
to  achieve  their  greatest  victory — domina- 
tion of  this  country. 

My  hope  then  Is  that  all  Americans  real- 
ize the  purposefulness  of  our  enemies.  That 
as  we  have  In  dark  periods  in  our  past,  recog- 
nized our  obligations  and  have  the  moral 
courage  to  face  them.  I  am  convinced  that 
this  ability  for  self-recognizatlon  Is  inherent 
In  the  character  of  America,  and  all  Amer- 
icans— of  all  political  factions — will  once 
again  realize  It.  But  this  self-recognizatlon 
must  come  now,  before  the  price  for  world 
freedom  becomes  even  more  expensive. 

These  are  my  hopes — and  my  prayers — 
for  America's  future. 


April  27,  1970 


PERMIT  SENIOR  CITIZENS  TO  EARN 
MORE 


MARITAIi  CENSORSHIP 


HON.  JOHN  E.  HUNT 

or    NEW    JEBSZT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  27,  1970 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  New 
York  Times  feels  called  upon  to  defend, 
even  Indirectly,  Mrs.  Martha  Mitchell, 
we  know  that  an  Issue  of  great  propor- 
tions must  have  been  raised. 

Such  was  the  case  In  the  recent  firing 
of  William  Woestendlek,  a  news  editor 
for  educational  television  station  WETA, 
dismissed  summarily  simply  because  his 
wife,  Kay,  a  competent  professional  her- 
self, took  a  position  as  Mrs.  Mitchell's 
press  secretary. 

As  the  Times  accurately  stated  in  a 
recent  editorial,  this  "guilt-by-marriage 
standard  Is  as  sUly  as  it  Is  outrageous." 
I  insert  the  editorial  of  April  20,  1970. 
In  the  Record  at  this  point: 

MaBTTAL   CKMSOtSHir 

Even  If  this  were  not  the  year  of  women's 
liberation,  there  would  be  a  ludlcrovis  qual- 
ity to  the  controversy  that  led  to  the  ouster 
of  WUllam  Woestendlek  as  editor  of  a  news 
feature  program  on  Washington's  educa- 
tional television  station.  The  station  says  It 
feared  a  "conflict  of  Interest"  was  created 
by  the  decision  of  Mr.  Woestendiek's  wife  to 
go  to  work  as  press  secretary  for  Mrs.  Martha 
Mitchell,  the  outspoken  wife  of  the  Attorney 
Oeneral.  Bstabllshing  such  a  gullt-by-mar- 
rlage  standard  Is  as  silly  as  It  Is  outrageous. 
Someone  ought  to  educate  the  educational 
TV    officials   responsible   In   common   sense. 


HON.  BILL  CHAPPELL,  JR. 

or    fXORIOA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  27.  1970 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  con- 
stantly today  we  hear  people  talking 
about  poverty,  and  we  listen  to  many 
plans  for  removing  people  from  the  pov- 
erty levels  of  earnings.  Yet  ignored  In  all 
these  plans  are  a  huge  segment  of  our 
population  that  we  are  forcing  by  law  to 
live  in  poverty.  These  are  our  retired  peo- 
ple who  are  living  on  social  security 
benefits. 

Recently,  some  of  my  comments  about 
this  situation  were  printed  in  the  paper 
published  by  the  National  Federation  of 
Independent  Business,  and  subsequently 
printed  by  many  dafily  newspapers 
throughout  the  Nation.  The  following  are 
the  remarks  as  printed  by  the  National 
Federation  of  Independent  Business: 
Can  a  Retired  Person  Live  on  $1,680  Per 
Year? 
Congressman  Bill  Chappell,  Jr.  of  Florida 
thinks  not,  and  has  a  bill  before  Congress  to 
permit  a  senior  citizen  to  earn  up  to  $2,400 
per  year  before  losing  any  of  his  or  her  Social 
Security  beneflu.  This  Is  the  subject  of  a  poll 
now  being  taken  among  the  nation's  Inde- 
pendent businessmen  by  the  National  Fed- 
eration of  Independent  Business. 

In  the  past  the  polls  of  the  Federation 
have  shown  that  73  percent  of  the  Inde- 
pendent businessmen  believe  that  senior 
citizens  should  be  permitted  unlimited  earn- 
ings without  sacrificing  any  Social  Security 
benefits. 

Now,  apparently  under  the  whiplash  of 
the  present  Administration  which  believes 
the  $1,680  per  year  too  low,  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration  has  changed  lu  view- 
point. 

^n  a  letter  to  Jerome  Gulan,  legislative  di- 
rector of  the  National  Federation  of  Inde- 
pendent Business,  Robert  Ball,  Social  Secu- 
rity Commissioner,  states  In  part,  "the  pro- 
vision In  the  Social  Security  law  under  which 
t>eneflu  are  not  paid  in  full  to  people  under 
ag*)  73  if  their  earnings  exceed  $1,680  In  a 
year  .  .  .  generally  referred  to  as  the  retire- 
ment test,  should  be  changed." 

He  further  states.  "It  Is.  of  coiires.  not 
right  that  people  who  do  additional  work 
or  take  a  Job  at  higher  pay  are  disad- 
vantaged." 

The  Administration's  bill  differs  both  from 
the  Chappell  bill  for  raising  the  limit,  and 
from  the  Independent  business  viewpoint  of 
no  limits.  The  pertinent  details  as  explained 
by  Ball  are  as  follows : 

"Under  present  law.  $1  In  benefits  Is  with- 
held for  each  $3  of  earnings  between  $1,680 
(the  annual  exempt  amount)  and  $2,880.  but 
above  $3,880.  $1  in  benefiU  is  withheld  for 
each  $1  of  earnings.  Since  benefits  are  tax 
free  while  earnings  are  taxable,  a  person  may 
have  less  in  net  Income  by  increasing  his 
earnings.  Under  the  Admlnlstation's  bill,  $1 
In  benefits  would  be  withheld  for  each  $3  of 
earnings  above  the  annual  exempt  amount 
regardless  of  how  high  the  earnings  might 
be:  there  would  be  no  point  at  which  $1  In 
beneflu  would  be  withheld  for  each  $1  of 
earnings.  The  bill  would  also  increase  the  an- 
nual exempt  amount  of  earnings  from  $1,680 
to  $1,800,  and  would  provide  for  automatic 
Increases  in  the  annual  exempt  amount  as 
earnings  levels  rise." 

The  new  poslUon  of  the  Social  Security 
Administration   probably   Illustrates   its  re- 
sponse to  shifting  political  winds. 
For  many  years  the  prevalent  Idea  of  So- 
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clal  Security  was  that  of  an  Insurance  pro- 
gram which  provided  for  retirement  beneflta. 
with  the  employee  and  employer  paying 
premiums  for  this  purpose. 

Over  ten  years  ago,  before  the  United  States 
supreme  Court  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration admitted  that  It  was  not  insurance 
in  the  bona-flde  sense  of  the  word,  and  that 
Congress  could  at  any  time  stop  the  pro- 
gram and  those  who  have  been  forced  to  pay 
■premiums"  would  have  no  recourse. 

More  recenUy  Commissioner  BaU  further 
exploded  the  "Insurance  myth"  concerning 
Social  Security  sUU  further.  In  a  letter 
published  In  the  American  Medical  Aasocla- 
Uon  News,  In  which  he  attacked  an  analysis 
of  the  system  published  by  the  Federation. 
He  stated  that  the  payroll  taxes  paid  by  the 
employer  are  not  credited  to  any  parUcular 
employee,  but  are  Just  thrown  Into  a  lump 
fund.  ^.    ^ 

But  the  Idea  sold  over  35  yecas  ago  that 
Social  Security  Is  a  form  of  insurance  lin- 
gers on.  And  as  more  people  quaUfy  for  bene- 
fits for  which  they  have  presumably  paid 
by  forced  collections  from  their  paychecks, 
more  Interest  has  been  generated,  especially 
as  inflation  has  severely  eroded  the  fixed  In- 
comes  of   many  older   people. 

The  Social  Security  law,  which  at  present 
discriminates  against  people  who  must  work 
to  supplement  their  Social  Security  benefits, 
does  not  require  any  consideration  being 
given  to  oldsters  who  have  incomes  from  In- 
vestments and  other  nonemployment  sources 
which  has  resulted  in  aged  mUUonalree 
drawing  full  Sodal  Seciulty  beneflu. 

Neither  does  the  Uw  discriminate  against 
those  73  years  of  age  or  more  who  can  draw 
full  Social  Security  benefits  no  matter  how 
big  an  Income  they  receive  from  employ- 
ment. However.  Federation  researchers  have 
failed  to  turn  up  many  people  over  73  who 
have  launched  on  lucrative  new  employment 
careers. 

But  Federation  researchers  do  receive  many 
reporU  from  members  who  are  still  operat- 
ing their  businesses  at  an  advanced  age 
because  their  Social  Security  benefits  would 
not  permit  them  to  exist,  if  they  closed  their 
businesses  and  retired.  Those  who  chooae 
to  take  this  course  are  required  to  continue 
paying  Into  the  fund  at  the  high  seU-em- 
ployed  rate,  although  they  never  expect  to 
coUect  any  benefits. 

My  deepest  appreclBtion  to  the  Federa- 
tion for  their  views.  Let  us  hope  that  all 
our  efforts  combined  will  result  In  the 
social  security  recipient  having  the  op- 
portunity to  earn  a  greater  amount  of 
money  without  having  his  benefits 
penalized. 


POSTAL  REORGANIZATION 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

technological  progress  made  in  this 
country  by  business  and  Industry  over 
the  past  few  decades. 

Postal  reorganization  will  not  only 
benefit  the  American  public,  but  will  also 
provide  great  opportunities  to  the  postal 
employees. 

I  hope  the  Congress  will  act  promptly 
on  this  legislation— more  talking  will  not 
solve  the  problem. 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  EARTH  DAY 


HON.  ODIN  LANGEN 

or  unnnaoTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  27,  1970 

Mr,  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  over  a 
year  now,  the  Congress  has  been  consid- 
ering postal  reorganization.  The  com- 
mittee records  are  filled  with  testimony 
from  nearly  everyone.  Additionally,  each 
Member's  oflBce  has  been  filled  with  let- 
ters asking  if  something  can  be  done  to 
improve  the  system. 

Almost  every  citizen  agrees  that  the 
system  must  be  changed.  The  time  to  act 
is  now.  The  President  has  submitted  a 
proposal,  carefully  worked  out  betweoi 
the  Post  Office  Department  and  the 
unions.  This  proposal  will  permit  the  Post 
Office  to  take  advantage  of  the  great 


HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

or   MASSACHXrSXTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  27.  1970 
Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  AprU  22.  1970,  was  designated 
as  "Earth  Day" — a  national  day  of  re- 
assessment of  our  surroundings.  All  over 
our  country  there  took  place  a  concerted 
effort  to  highlight  the  need  for  confront- 
ing and  solving  the  problems  of  our  en- 
vironment. 

This  national  issue  has  drawn  many 
citizens  together,  from  all  age  brackets, 
and  hopefully  this  growing  consciousness 
of  the  quality  of  our  life  will  continue  to 
produce  positive  results. 

I  commend  all  of  the  individuals  and 
organizations  who  participated  in  the 
nationwide  Earth  Day.  Also  at  this  time, 
I  would  like  to  praise  the  news  reporting 
of  the  Qulncy  Patriot  Ledger  for  their 
indepth  coverage  of  the  entire  range  of 
pollution  on  the  local.  State,  and  Na- 
tional levels.  The  Quincy  Patriot  Ledger 
has  done  a  great  service  in  informing  tiie 
citizenry  of  Massachusetts  on  the  entire 
range  of  environmental  problems — a 
cause  vital  to  all  Americans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  several  news 
Items  that  appeared  In  the  Quincy  Pa- 
triot Ledger— all  indicative  of  the  on- 
going coverage  and  attention  allotted  to 
this  crucial  subject: 

[Prom  the  Patriot  Ledger,  Apr.  21.  19701 

LrrxxR  Pollution 
The  great  Anckerlcan  slob  reads  and  bears 
about  how  man  Is  polluting  his  land,  water 
and  air.  He's  beginning  to  worry  about  It 

But  stUl  he  continues  to  Utter  the  land, 
bit  by  bit,  with  his  trash :  a  beer  can  here,  a 
pc^  botUe  there;  an  empty  cigarette  pack- 
age; a  candy  wrapper;  the  oontenU  of  his 
car  ashtray;  maybe  an  ohX  Ure  or  Inner  tube 
tossed  Into  the  woods. 

Every  so  often,  someone  proclaims  a  day  In 
which  citizens  go  out  with  rakes  and  shovels 
ajiri  baskets  and  barrels  to  pick  the  stuff  up. 
Tons  of  It  are  accumulated  and  hauled  off 
for  disposal.  For  once,  the  grounds  are  clean. 
llien  the  great  American  slob  goes  to  wc«k 

agfll*^  .  .  . 

Tomorrow  Is  "Earth  Day",  a  dramatisa- 
tion oX  the  antl-pc^utlon  campaign,  and  as 
a  prelude  in  New  York  City  hundreds  of 
people  assembled  Saturday  In  Central  Park 
and  the  Botanical  Garden  to  clean  up  the 
Utter. 

In  Central  Park,  more  than  a  ton  of  junk 
(Including  1,000  beer  cans  and  a  chaise 
lounge)  were  dredged  out  of  the  Boating 
Lake,  and  another  150  bags  of  trash  were  col- 
lected from  the  Botanical  Gardens. 

Detibtless  that  much  could  be  picked  np 
on  Boston  Common,  the  Public  Garden, 
PrankUn  Park  or  the  Blue  Hills — or  yon 
name  It.  The  great  American  slob  Is  tndlge- 
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nous  to  no  particular  region;  he'U  discard  hla 
trash  anywhere  he  happens  to  be. 

And  don't  think  a  UtUe  talk  about  poUu- 
tlon  or  an  occasional  clean-up  day  wlU 
change  bis  habits.  Oh  no.  In  a  few  weeks. 
Central  Park  wlU  be  as  Uttered  as  ever. 

The  great  American  slob,  you  see,  doesn't 
equate  the  talk  about  poUutlon  with  his 
mindless  disposal  of  trash. 

(Prom  the  Patriot  Ledger,  Apr.  21,  1970] 
Senator  Nelsow  Asks  Ott-vbantee  or  DtcEirr 

UJ5.   ENVntONlCENT 

Boston. — Sen.  Gaylord  Nelson.  D-Wls.,  said 
today  It  would  take  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  guarantee  every  American  "the  in- 
alienable  right   to   a   decent  environment." 

In  remarks  prepared  for  a  joint  session 
of  the  Massachusetts  Leglslattire  In  observ- 
ance of  Earth  Week,  Nelson  said  the  environ- 
mental crisis  demanded  the  assertion  of  "new 
Individual  rlghu  and  responsibilities." 

"Establishing  environmental  right  as  a 
fundamental  doctrine  of  thU  society  would 
mark  the  beginning  of  a  transition  from  a 
nation  that  pursues  bigness  and  abundance 
at  any  price  to  one  that  emphasizes  the  weU 
being  of  present  and  future  generations," 
Nelson  said. 

Nelson  said  the  assault  on  the  country's 
environment  would  contlntie  "until  the  citi- 
zen demands  the  right  to  go  to  court  and 
stop  the  ^Uutlon  of  a  public  lake,  untU 
commuters  ask  for  rapid  transit  Instead  of 
a  second  car,  tmtll  the  housewife  rejecu  de- 
tergents that  get  shlrU  clean  but  dirty  the 
environment  .  .  ." 

Nelson  urged  public  support  of  the  con- 
stitutional amendment  he  has  Introduced 
that  says,  "Every  person  has  the  InaUenable 
right  to  a  decent  environment.  The  VS.  and 
every  state  shaU  guarantee  this  right." 

[From  the  Quincy  Patriot  Ledger, 

Apr.  21.  1970] 

STtn)ENTS  IN  Area  Communities  Join 

Cleanttp  for  Earth  Dat 

Activities  ranging  from  sweeplns  to  panel 

discussions  wlU  be  held  In  many  area  towns 

tomorrow   In  connection  with  the  national 

Earth  Day  observance. 


KANT  OISERTANCXS 

Observances  nationally  Include  every- 
thing from  inarches  and  demonstrations  to 
mock  funerals  for  the  automobile.  Clean-nps. 
teach-ins,  nature  walks,  workshops  and  lec- 
tures are  scheduled. 

Earth  Day  grew  out  of  a  suggestion  made 
by  Sen.  Gaylord  Nelson,  Ek-Wls..  In  the  wake 
<rf  last  November's  antiwar  demonstrations. 

It  was  reasoned  that  If  pubUc  aentiment 
could  be  moblllaed  over  the  anti-war  issue. 
then  the  poalttve  Issue  of  protecting  the 
envlronxncnt  ought  to  generate  even  greater 
support. 

In  Qnlncy.  the  beautlflcatlon  ctanmlttee 
of  the  Quincy  South  Shore  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce Lb  sponsoring  a  clean-up  of  the  down- 
town area  starting  at  9:30  a.m.  According  to 
Bernard  C.  Moore  Jr..  executive  director  of 
the  chamber,  some  35  junior  high  school 
students  are  expected  to  help  merchants  clean 
up  unsightly  spots  In  the  vicinity  o«  the  John 
Hancock  parking  area  and  the  Ross  Parking 
Way. 

Beginning  at  1  pjn.,  the  Student  Commit- 
tee on  Environmental  Control  (SCORE),  an 
organization  of  ecology-minded  Central  Jun- 
ior High  Students,  Is  sponsoring  a  clean  up 
of  Furnace  Brook. 

In  both  cases,  the  dty  department  of 
public  works  will  supply  vehicles  to  remove 
the  debris  whl^  students  collect. 

In  Bralntree,  an  Earth  Day  cleanup  << 
Watson  Park  Is  scheduled  to  start  at  9  aJB., 
tomorrow.  Aa  part  of  the  activity,  trees  will 
be  pruned  and  some  20  new  trees  win  be 
planted,  according  to  Mrs.  Edward  Silk  of 
the  Bralntree  Garden  Club.  She  said  the  gar- 
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den  club  ttnd  the  Wauon  Park  Study  Com- 
mission, co-sponsors  of  tht  activity,  bope 
Boy  Scouu.  Olrl  ScouU  and  nelgbborbood 
youths  Join  them. 

Also  In  Brain  tree.  Cadet  Troop  427  of  the 
Girl  Scouts  win  undertake  a  cleanup  of  the 
grounds  around  town  hall  beginning  at  10 
a.m.  tomorrow. 

THAYEB    ACADCMT 

The  ecology  club  at  Thayer  Academy  in 
Br&intree  has  planned  a  full  day  of  activities 
for  tomorrow,  highlighted  by  the  visit  of 
members  of  the  Harvard  University  Ecology 
Club.  The  Harvard  studenu  wUl  show  a  pol- 
lution moTle  to  the  student  body  from  9  to 
9:30  a.m.,  and  afterwards  conduct  discus- 
sions on  ecology.  In  the  afternoon,  member* 
of  the  Thayer  Academy  ecology  club  will  dis- 
tribute information  at>out  Boston-wide  pro- 
grams planned  for  the  evening. 

Journalism  studenta  at  Randolph  High 
School  have  organized  an  'environmental  ac- 
tion day"  for  tomorrow.  According  to  spokes- 
man Pat  Pennle.  high  school  students  will 
conduct  a  poll  asking  town  resldenu  atti- 
tudes on  what  should  be  done  about  the  en- 
vironment. Students  will  conduct  the  poll 
door-to-door,  and  In  the  shopping  area,  she 
said. 

In  addition,  the  studenu  are  sponsoring 
a  cleanup  of  all  the  elementary  school  play- 
grounds In  town  tomorrow,  she  said.  Some 
SO  high  school  studenu  are  expected  to  pitch 
In  with  this  acUvlty. 

Two  clean-up  campaigns  are  planned  In 
Milton  tomorrow. 

Milton  Youth  Resolved  in  Action  (MTRIA) 
are  organizing  a  cleanup  of  the  Blue  Hills 
area.  The  acUvlty  will  begin  at  1:30  p.m.  at 
the  Trail  Side  Museum  and  continue  until 
dusk.  The  Metropolitan  District  Commission 
(MDC)  has  agreed  to  cooperate  by  picking 
up  debris  which  students  collect. 

■OCKT     KNOLX 

Also  In  Milton,  the  Rocky  Knoll  Nature 
Center  of  the  Massachusetu  Audubon  So- 
ciety will  be  the  site  of  a  clean-up  campaign 
beginning  at  9  30  am.  Audubon  Society  of- 
ficials are  urging  neighborhood  children  to 
participate  In  the  cleanup  of  the  one  acre 
site. 

In  Hlngham.  a  panel  discussion  on  ecologi- 
cal problems  In  the  town  will  be  held  begin- 
ning at  7 :  30  p  m.  tomorrow  In  the  public 
library.  PanellsU  will  be  from  the  school  de- 
partment, the  planning  board  and  the  board 
of  health.  Library  officials  have  invited  mem- 
bers of  the  public  to  attend. 

A  slide  program  on  pollution  of  North 
River  wlU  be  held  at  8  p.m.  tomorrow  at  the 
First  Parish  Chxirch  hall.  Norwell  center  In 
conjunction  with  Earth  D*y.  An  open  dls- 
CTUslon  will  be  held  afterwards. 

The  evening  division  of  the  Women's  Club 
In  Marshfleld  is  sponsoring  a  pickup  of  rotni- 
slde  Utter  tomorrow.  A  truck  will  be  sta- 
tioned in  the  parking  lot  behind  the  An>erl- 
can  Legion  Hall  from  10  a.m.  to  3  p.m.  for 
deposit  of  Utter  which  townspeople  collect. 

Most  area  colleges  also  are  planning  spe- 
cial activities  tomorrow  In  connection  with 
Earth  Day.  Perhaps  the  most  extensive  activ- 
ities will  be  at  Wellesley  College.  Scheduled 
Is  an  address  by  Prof.  Barry  Commoner,  a 
Washington  University  ecolciglst.  panel  dis- 
cussions by  students  and  environment-re- 
lated tAlks  by  several  Wellesley  professors. 

WOBLO    BTTBVrVAL 

Prof.  Commoner,  the  principal  speaker  of 
the  week.  wlU  talk  on  "WlU  We  Let  the 
World  Survive"  at  10  am.,  tomorrow  In  Pen- 
dleton East  at  Wellesley  College.  Paul  Santl- 
mlre.  college  chaplain;  Erwln  Canham.  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor  Editor;  and  Miss  Jeanne 
Huermstad.  class  of  1970.  wlU  dlscuas  "Does 
Religion  Have  Anytblnc  to  Say  oo  the  Eco- 
logical CrlsU"  mX  7:90  pjn.,  Thuraday  In  tb« 
Pope  Room. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

A  full  week  of  ecology  activities  Is  Iwlng 
held  at  Brldgewater  State  College.  Public  ac- 
tivities scheduled  for  tomorrow  include  a  talk 
on  population  problems  by  Dr.  Lawrence 
Mlsh  of  the  biology  department  at  10  a.m. 
at  TUUnghast  Hall.  Dr  Maler  of  the  earth 
science  department  will  talk  on  new  priori- 
ties at  1  p  m.  at  TUUnghast  Hall.  Activities 
scheduled  for  Thursday  Include  an  address 
on  environmental  geology  by  Dr.  Ira  Piir- 
long.  professor  of  earth  science,  at  1  p.m. 
at  TUUnghast  Hall. 

At  Regis  College  in  Weston  Earth  Day  will 
begin  at  9  a.m.  tomorrow  In  the  new  science 
wing  with  a  series  of  panel  discussions  on 
pollution  problems.  The  drama  department 
will  present  Revue,  an  ecology  play,  from 
noon  to  1  p.m.  In  front  of  the  library. 

A  film  program  and  several  exhibiu.  all 
dealing  with  pollution,  will  be  shown  from  1 
to  4  p.m.  In  the  new  science  wings.  Rep. 
Charles  P.  Flaherty  Jr.  D-Cambrldge.  and 
David  Brown,  a  biologist  at  the  New  Eng- 
land Aquarium,  will  speak  in  the  evening  on 
policy   for   the   environment. 

[From    the    Patriot   Ledger.    Apr.    22,    1970] 
Eakth  Dat 
<By  Oene  S.  Ooldenberg) 
W.ASHiNCTON.— The  fight  to  clean  up  the 
environment  Is  seen  by  the  organizers  of  to- 
day's "Earth  Day"  as  a  natural  extension  of 
the  anti-war  movement. 

BA-rTLS    AGAINST   CAUSSS 

"There's  a  strong  phlIi>sophlcal  relation- 
ship between  all  protest  movements — civil 
righu,  the  war,  environment,"  explains  Ste- 
phen Cotton,  a  leader  of  Environmental 
Action.  Inc. 

This  Washington-based,  non-profit  group 
Is  the  driving  force  behind  the  "Earth  Day" 
today,  a  nationwide  series  of  campus  teach- 
ins.  protesU  and  community  rallies.  Action 
leaders  estimate  that  2.000  campuses,  2.000 
community  groups  and  10.000  high  schools 
will  participate.  In  addition,  at  least  19  U.S. 
senators  and  five  governors  will  speak. 

But  Cotton  and  other  Action  leaders  don't 
view  the  fight  against  pollution  as  merely  a 
"one  shot"  protest.  "Earth  Day"  Is  designed 
to  give  groups  across  the  nation  an  organiza- 
tional focus  for  continued  Involvement  In 
environmental  Issues. 

Cotton,  a  Harvard  law  student,  sees  the 
clean-up  not  as  a  battle  against  symptoms, 
but  rather  against  causes.  This  is  the  rela- 
tionship he  notes  between  the  "Earth  Day" 
and  na'.lonal  protesU  against  the  war. 

"Look,"  he  explains,  "If  the  war  ended  to- 
morrow, the  country  would  stlU  be  In  a 
mess. ' 

So  Environmental  Action  la  out  to  reform 
the  decision-making  processes  that  allow 
major  Industries,  for  example,  to  poUute 
streams,  rivers  and  the  air  around  us  In  the 
first  place.  Cotton  and  his  colleagues  do  not 
merely  want  to  clean  things  up  only  to  have 
them  get  dirty  again. 

Action  as  a  formal  organization  was  orig- 
inally set  up  early  In  January  under  the 
name  Environmental  Teach-In  Inc.  But  this 
label  was  soon  discarded  because,  as  Cotton 
puU  It,  "we  wanted  to  go  beyond  studenu 
talking  to  each  other. "  In  this  goal.  Action 
leaders  have  been  successful,  with  antl-pol- 
lutlon  drives  set  In  several  major  cities  and 
backed  by  business  executives  and  civic  lead- 
ers rather  than  studenu. 

VOLUMTSm    KBLP 

However,  the  15  or  so  organizers  of  Action 
are  themselves  mostly  young — average  age 
Is  about  23 — and  mostly  college  and  gradu- 
ate studenu  who  are  taking  time  off  from 
school  to  put  "Earth  Day"  together.  The  na- 
tional coordinator  is  Denis  Hayes,  a  former 
student  body  president  at  Stanford  Univer- 
sity and  presently  on  leave  from  Harvard 
Oraduata  SchooL 
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Cotton  says  that  some  of  Action's  coordi- 
nators were  active  In  the  anti-war  morato- 
rium and  mobilization  groups,  but  he  denies 
that  Action  Is  a  carry-over  of  these  organi- 
zations. 

So  far.  Action's  money  has  come  from  in- 
dividual contributions  and  six  or  seven 
granu  from  small  foundations,  according  to 
Cotton. 

The  budget  to  date — about  $100,000 — has 
been  supplemented  by  the  volunteer  help 
of  hundreds  of  Washington  area  studenu, 
housewives  and  businessmen.  Cotton  esti- 
mates that  Action  will  sp>end  about  9125,000 
In  all  to  set  up  "Earth  Day." 

After  today.  Action's  leaders  are  hopeful 
that  there  will  be  little  need  for  a  central 
coordinating  group.  Indeed,  if  "E^arth  Day" 
is  successful,  the  seeds  of  protest  will  be  ef- 
fectively sown  so  that  Action  can  leave  the 
rest  of  the  Job  to  lu  progeny. 

(From  the  Quincy  Patriot  Ledger.   Apr.  23, 

1970) 

SAiToao  Pabk  CtXANtip  Srauus  Ovt 

QuiNCT. — Safford    Park,    on    Beale    Street 

between    Prospect    Avenue    and    Wlnthrop 

Avenue,  received  a  spring  cleaning  last  week 

from  neighborhood  youngsters  hoping  to  use 

the  park  for  baseball  games. 

THEEZ-DAT    CHAMP 

About  25  youngsters  of  elementary  school 
age  worked  without  supervision  for  three 
days,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday 
afternoons,  to  rake  and  bag  Utter  and  leaves 
that  blanketed  the  small  park. 

The  park  and  recreation  board,  which 
maintains  Safford  Park  for  the  city  had 
placed  a  new  sign  on  a  tree  at  the  park,  which 
reads  "tSO  dollars  Pine— No  Ball  Playing— 
Police  Take  Notice"  to  replace  a  similar  sign 
that  had  been  painted  over  and  Ignored 
several  seasons  ago. 

The  children,  beUevlng  that  the  reason 
for  the  prohibition  was  the  messy  condition 
of  the  park,  independently  organized  to  clean 
up  the  park,  even  though  they  aren't  the 
primary  Uttarera. 

There  are  two  established  playgrounds  In 
the  neighborhood.  Stony  Brae  on  South 
Central  Avenue,  which  Is  fenced  and  has  a 
summer  playground  program,  and  Fort>es 
Hill  Playground,  a  larger  playground  off 
Simunit  Avenue.  But.  according  to  Mrs. 
Norma  Gale.  72  Prospect  Ave.,  those  parks 
are  dominated  by  the  older  children,  and 
since  the  younger  children  cannot  compete, 
they  customarily  play  at  Safford  Park. 

"TOO   SMALL" 

According  to  Dick  Koch,  executive  secre- 
tary to  the  park  and  recreation  board,  the 
children's  efforu,  although  greatly  appre- 
ciated, wUl  not  remove  the  restriction.  "The 
park  Is  too  smaU  for  basebaU,"  Koch  said.  "It 
U  designed  as  a  beautlflcatlon  park,  not  » 
ballpark." 

He  named  the  two  other  playgrounds  In 
the  area,  besides  the  basketball  courU  at 
the  back  of  WoUaston  School,  almost  oppo- 
site the  Safford  Park,  that  were  intended  for 
rough  play. 

"I'm  not  against  the  youngster*  playing 
In  the  park,  but  the  park  can't  hold  a  ball- 
game,"  he  aald.  "Beale  Street  Is  btisy,  mod 
there  Is  a  chance  that  a  child  wlU  run  out 
after  a  ball.  Mothers  take  their  babies  and 
toddlers  there,  and  sit  at  the  benches." 

Nathaniel  Safford  gave  the  land  on  Beale 
Street  to  the  city  In  1873  for  the  first  Wol- 
laston  School.  When  the  school  had  to  move 
acrosa  the  street  for  more  room,  Safford  Park 
was  created  on  the  land. 

According  to  Dick  Koch,  the  WoUaston 
American  Legion  wlU  be  placing  and  dedi- 
cating a  granite  memorial  and  flag  pole  In 
the  park  on  May  17.  The  granite  memorial 
wUl  sit  In  the  middle  of  the  park,  at  the  site 
of  a  howitzer  gun  removed  during  World 
War  n. 
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(From  the  Quincy  ^trtot  Ledger, 

Apr.  23,  1970) 

Oil  Spn.L8  Solutions  Poor,  SzMiNAa  at  ENC 

TOLB 

QuiNCT. — Some  of  the  deadliest  poUutante 
.ire  not  visible,  Santo  J.  Orozzo  of  the  De- 
partment of  Interior  Water  Pollution  Control 
Agency,  told  a  group  at  Eastern  Nazarene 
College  yesterday. 

DEAOLT    CHEMICALS 

Speaking  at  a  seminar  sponsored  by  Stu- 
dent National  Education  Association,  Mr. 
Grozzo  said  that  frequently  the  chemicals 
used  to  combat  oil  on  the  surface  are  In 
reality  deadly  toxics  which  sink  to  the  bot- 
tom and  contaminate  sheUflsh.  He  said  fed- 
eral agencies  no  longer  use  chemicals  ex- 
cept In  extreme  cases  where  lives  and  prop- 
erty must  be  protected. 

He  said  that  today  oU  tankers  are  being 
built  on  a  much  longer  scale  than  ever  be- 
fore because  it  Is  more  profitable  to  the  com- 
panies to  transport  oil  in  one  tanker  instead 
of  several  small  ones. 

"If  a  gigantic  oil  spill  were  to  occur."  he 
said,  "we  would  have  no  satisfactory  solution 
for  It." 

However,  he  said,  minor  oU  spiUs  which 
used  to  occur  with  frequency  now  get  a  great 
deal  of  attention  as  we  hear  about  every  one 
that  occiirs.  He  noted  that  the  responslbUlty 
for  prevention  of  these  spills  Ues  with  the 
oil  companies  and  greater  and  more  uniform 
precautions  are  needed. 

Mr.  Orozzo  also  noted  that  we  are  reaching 
a  point  where  we  are  using  almost  aU  water 
available  to  us  for  purposes  of  consumption, 
through  Increased  population  demand  and 
increased  Industry  demand.  He  said  we  will 
shortly  have  to  start  using  the  same  water 
as  oftan  aa  two  or  three  times.  This  water 
wUl  be  treated  and  restored  through  various 
methods. 

Richard  F.  Slein  of  the  state  Air  PoUutlon 
Control  District  who  also  addressed  the 
group,  said  that  on  July  1  the  stata  will  have 
a  more  uniform  set  of  standards  when  It  seta 
up  air  pollution  control  dlstricU  In  Greater 
Boston,  Worcester,  Springfield,  the  Berk- 
Bblres  and  Southeastern  Massachusetta. 

He  said  that  one  oT  the  chief  problems  the 
stata  Is  facing  In  lU  attempt  to  clean  up  the 
air  Is  the  lack  of  unirormlty  in  Industry. 
Antl-poUutanU  can  be  quita  costly  to  some 
manufacturers,  but  the  stata  is  taking  the 
attitude  that  It  Is  better  to  go  in  strong  now 
rather  than  to  take  halfway  measures  and 
Iiave  to  backtrack  10  years  from  now. 

IFTom  the  Patriot  Ledger,  Apr.  23,  1970] 

Mttskix  Asks  "Barutas  Consesvation" 
(By  Al  Gordon) 

Cambubgb. — Sen.  Edmund  S.  Muskle,  D- 
Malne,  said  last  night  at  a  Harvard  Univer- 
sity environmental  taach-ln  that  America 
must  "do  nothing  less  than  forge  a  whole- 
sale change  in  our  attitudes  and  our  values" 
if  It  Is  to  BuccessfuUy  end  pollution. 

The  senator,  who  1b  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Air  and  Watar  Pollution  Sub-Committee, 
was  part  of  a  panel  that  Included  ecologlst 
Barry  Commoner.  Harvard  Prof.  George  Wald, 
George  Wiley  of  the  National  Welfare  Righta 
Organization,  and  stata  Sen.  John  Moakley, 
D-Boeton.  Last  night's  session  marked  the 
opening  of  a  two-day  program  of  environ- 
mental study  at  Harvard,  part  of  the  nation- 
wide "Earth  Day"  observance. 

Sen.  Muskle  said  that  the  nation's  present 
value  systams  "no  longer  respond  to  our 
needs  or  fit  goals  relevant  to  our  future." 

He  urged  that  the  U.S.  abandon  efforta  to 
develop  the  supersonic  transport,  abandon 
the  ABM,  end  the  war  In  Vietnam,  and  curb 
automotive  pollution.  The  Maine  Democrat 
noted,  however,  that  concern  with  ecology 
requires  concern  about  people  rather  than 
about  trees.  "Those  wbo  beUeve  that  we  ar« 
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talking  about  the  Grand  Canyon  and  the 
CatokUls  "but  not  Harlem  or  Watte  are 
wrong."  he  said. 

He  explained  that  the  challenge  of  the 
pollution  issue  was  not  Just  to  redirect  fed- 
eral spending,  but  rather  to  change  public 
attitudes. 

"We  have  become  an  Industrialized  and 
technologically  sophisticated  society.  Tet  we 
persist  m  our  faith  in  the  old  frontier  ethic — 
the  belief  In  inflnlta  expansion  and  un- 
Umited  growth. 

"Now,"  he  continued.  "All  of  us  lace  an 
Intamal  and  personal  frontier.  It  Is  a  moral 
frontier,  defined  by  our  wUllngness  to  cut 
back  our  selfish  exploitation  In  favor  of  self- 
less conservation." 

Sen.  Muskle  warned  that  Americans  could 
no  longer  Uve  by  the  traditional  phrase 
"there's  more  where  that  came  from." 

The  time  Is  coming,  he  said,  "when  there 
Is  no  more." 

Sen.  Muskle  observed  that  America's  goal 
bad  "never  been  to  creata  a  society  where 
human  greatness  took  a  back  seat  to  eco- 
nomic growth  and  technological  change. 

"If  progress  means  technology  that  pro- 
duces more  kinds  of  things  than  we  really 
want,  more  kinds  of  things  than  we  reaUy 
need,  and  more  kinds  of  things  than  we  can 
Uve  with,  we  had  bettar  redefine  progress." 

Referring  to  the  public's  power  at  the  bal- 
lot box,  at  the  stockJiolder's  meeting,  and  at 
the  cash  reglstar.  Sen.  Muskle  concluded,  "We 
are  not  powerless  to  affect  these  changes." 

(From  the  Patriot  Ledger,  Apr.  33,  1970) 
Eakth  Dat  Trash  Patrol  Cleans  Up 

Earth  Day  1970  brought  many  area  Individ- 
uals outdoors  to  sweep,  rake,  and  collect 
trash  and  debris  from  highways,  alleys,  fields 
and  streams. 

yXITUKX 

Those  conservatlonlste  and  ecologlsts  who 
didn't  actively  collect  trash  sat  In  groups  to 
contemplate  the  future  of  Mother  Earth. 

About  36  Grade  8  and  9  studente  from 
Qulncy's  Central  Jimior  High  School's  Stu- 
dent Environmental  Control  Group  (SCORE) 
cleaned  up  the  area  aroimd  Furnace  Brook. 

Vincent  R.  MoecardelU,  assistant  principal 
at  the  Junior  high,  said  studente.  some 
wading  through  the  brook  with  hip  boote 
collected  enough  trash  to  "fiU  a  city  dump 
truck."  Included  in  the  debris  was  a  power 
mower,  a  sled,  a  TV  anteima.  tires,  and  "a 
few  thousand  beer  cans." 

While  SCORE  cleaned  the  brook,  another 
38  Junior  high  studente  conducted  a  trash 
patrol  m  the  area  of  the  John  Hancock  Park- 
ing Way  and  the  Ross  Parking  Way,  cleaning 
the  lota  and  the  alleys  nearby. 

Bernard  C.  Moore,  Jr..  executive  secretary 
for  the  Quincy-South  Shore  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  supervised  the  clean  up  in  con- 
junction with  the  mayor's  anti-Utter  cam- 
paign. Similar  cleanups  are  planned  for  the 
WoUaston.  North  Quincy  and  Quincy  Center 
areas. 

A  group  of  30  Eastern  Nazarene  CoUege 
studente  cleaned  up  the  WoUaston  Beach 
area.  The  MetropoUtan  District  Commission 
and  the  state  Department  of  PubUc  Works 
contributed  the  clean  up  equipment  and  ve- 
hicles for  removal  of  the  debris. 

The  Hinghair  Public  Library  sponsored  an 
ecology  seminar  with  townspeople  and  mem- 
bers of  town  government  and  exhibited 
photos  and  displays  pertaining  to  conserva- 
tion and  Utter. 

Speaking  at  the  program  were  Wlnthrop 
Wade,  newly  elected  board  of  health  mem- 
ber; Francis  S.  Chafe,  executive  health  offi- 
cer; Edward  A.  Shields  of  the  planning  l>oard; 
and  Samuel  Hlbbard  of  the  school  committee. 
Moderator  of  the  program  was  Philip  O. 
Swanson,  chairman  of  the  conservation  com- 
mission. 
Mr.  Chafe  said  the  town  "has  begun  to  put 
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teeth  In  pollution  regulations"  concerning 
auto  exhauste,  leaf  burning,  and  city  trash 
burning,  in  order  to  control  what  he  called 
"the  American  slob." 

Two  Hlngham  youngsters,  Jeff  Thompson, 
8,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ronald  Thompson  of 
2'piaygro\ind  Road,  and  Denis  Bustln.  9.  son 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Bustln  of  383  Main 
St.,  spent  the  day  coUectlng  ttash  at  Queen 
Anne's  Plaza  and  downtown. 

Wearing  signs  on  thrir  back  that  read. 
"Don't  litter."  and  "Keep  Hlngham  Clean," 
the  boys  coUected  several  large  trash  bags 
full  of  debris. 

Weymouth  High  School  studente  held  their 
Earth  Day  Friday  because  of  school  vacation 
this  week.  AssembUes  were  held  each  period 
dtirtng  the  school  day  depleting  the  problems 
and  solutions  to  pollution.  Members  of  the 
conservation  club  and  history  and  biology 
classes  parUclpated  in  the  assembUes,  mak- 
ing displays  and  speaking. 

In  BraUitree,  more  than  100  children  and 
adulte  pruned  trees,  cleaned  up  delwls,  raked 
dead  leaves  and  gathered  rocks  in  Watson 
Park. 

Meml)er8  of  the  Boy  Scoute,  Girl  Scoute, 
the  Bralntree  Garden  Club,  and  the  Watson 
Park  Study  Committee  worked  to  clean  up 
the  area. 

The  Rocky  Knoll  Nature  Center  In  Milton, 
operated  by  the  Massachusette  Audubon  So- 
ciety, was  cleaned  up  by  a  group  of  children 
under  the  direction  of  Miss  Miriam  Dickey, 
an  Instructor  for  the  Audubon  Society. 

After  cleaning  the  acre  on  Maple  Street 
the  children  asked  to  come  every  Saturday  to 
clean  the  Nature  Center,  because  once  was 
not  enough. 

A  large  contingent  of  studente  from  MUton 
Academy  and  the  Milton  pubUc  schools 
roamed  the  Blue  Hills  collecting  trash  from 
the  trails  there. 

In  Marshfleld.  the  evening  division  of  the 
Women's  Club  cleaned  the  area  arotind  the 
Marshfleld  Center  and  flUed  a  containerized 
trash  receptacle  to  overflowing  with  the  road- 
side litter. 

A  teach-in  at  the  First  Parish  Meeting 
House  in  Cohasset  was  attended  by  about  40 
people,  most  of  them  school-age.  Mrs.  James 
C.  Proctor,  chairman  of  the  Scltuate  Beautl- 
flcatlon Committee,  spoke  about  beautlflca- 
tlon programs,  and  the  Rev.  Edward  M.  At- 
kinson, minister  at  the  church,  announced 
plans  to  establish  in  Cohasset  a  chapter  of 
Environment,  Inc.,  a  study  group  that  works 
on  pollution. 

In  an  area  in  Cohasset  bounded  by  Pond 
Street,  Spring  Street  and  the  railroad  tracks, 
a  group  of  14  (dilldren  and  mothers  led  by 
Mrs.  Barbara  Cook  of  28  Pond  St..  fUled  four 
large  plastic  bags  fuU  of  rubbish. 

EARTH  DAT  ON  TRB  BOITTB  SHORE 

PoUutlon  questionnaire  is  fUled  out  by  Mrs. 
Richard  Morrlssey,  of  Quincy  at  an  Earth  Day 
campaign  table  at  the  Brockton  PubUc  Mar- 
ket in  Randolph.  Miss  Tobey  Abner  and 
Miss  Marcia  Bornsteln  of  Randolph  are 
staffing  the  table. 

Nurses'  cleanup— These  Quincy  City  Hos- 
pital nurses  were  among  thousands  of  area 
resldente  who  participated  In  Earth  Day  clean 
up  action  at  Mound  Street  Beach  yesterday. 
Jackie  Both,  Jackie  Skimmer,  EUen  Perry, 
Wilfred  Nalves  and  klary  Shea  coUected  a 
truck  full  of  debris  In  less  than  an  hour. 

First  In  State — Braintree's  newly  estab- 
lished air  pollution  control  committee,  be- 
Ueved  to  be  the  first  appointed  in  a  Massa- 
chusette town,  held  Ite  organizational  meet- 
ing yesterday  at  Norfolk  County  HospitaL 
WUUam  J.  Hayden.  of  82  Hancock  St.,  was 
elected  chairman.  Atty.  Stelnar  Midttun,  ci 
25  Cain  Ave.,  was  chosen  as  secretary  with 
Dr.  Donald  A.  Martin,  Norfolk  County  Hos- 
pital superintendent,  the  tlilnl  member  cf 
the  oomjnlttee. 
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[From   tb«  Qulnej  Patriot  Ledger.  Apr.  33. 

18701 
PsDBAi.  OwiOAi.  f^^"^  voB  BnBonsa  To  As- 
sist iM  ENvnoNioirr  Cotmoi* 
BosTOi*  — Untoa*  bnaliMM  p*rUclp*tM.  the 
job  of  cle*nlng  up  the  eaylronin«nt  and  con- 
trolling  pollution  will  not  work,  warned  Rus- 
sell E.  Train.  cb»lrm*n  of  the  recently  cre- 
ated President's  Council  on  environment 
Quality. 

WMUkMC*   mKDWO 

Speaking  »t  an  Earth  Day  teach-in  yee- 
terday  at  the  H-^rrard  Business  School.  Mr. 
Train  said  business  and  Industry  must 
weigh  enTlronmental  factors  with  engineer- 
ing designs  and  economic  considerations  m 
their  over-all  production  policy. 

He  told  a  group  of  400  students  and  pro- 
fessors that  pollution  abatement  policies  for 
most  major  industrtea  are  not  always  eco- 
nomically feasible,  but  will  hare  to  be  a  chal- 
lenge and  a  commitment  on  the  p»rt  of  all 
people  to  saTe  our  world. 

CioTemment  regnUtlon  la  neceessry  to  en- 
force antt-pollutlon  standards  and  progreas 
Is  being  made  in  establishing  standards  for 
clean  air  and  water  and  In  noise  pollution, 
he  noted. 

There  may  be  aignlflcant  problems  from  In- 
ternational competition  not  concerned  with 
anU  pollution  coat  factors,  but  hopefully  this 
wlU  be  compensated  by  levying  special  tar- 
llls  and,  eventually,  throtigh  International 
agreements  as  the  world  market  beccanes 
awsu-e  that  environmental  pollution  Is  a  world 
problem,  Mr.  Train  said. 

Voluntary  paruclpatlon  U  necessary  on  the 
part  of  business,  particularly  In  the  field  of 
research  and  development.  "Industry  must 
worry  about  Its  products  after  they  are  sold 
and  must  make  It  Its  business,"  he  strewifd. 
saying  that  some  products  which  cannot  be 
Incinerated  without  polluting  the  air  must 
be  reused,  others  must  be  returned  to  the 
sou. 

Mr.  Train,  who  was  Under-Secretary  of  the 
Interior  before  he  was  sworn  In  as  head  of 
President  Nixon's  new  commission  on  en- 
vironmental control,  stated  that  all  federal 
agencies  must  now  take  environmental  char- 
acteristics Into  accotmt  in  their  planning. 

By  July  1,  the  impact  of  environmental 
trends  Involving  about  40  agencies  will  be 
reviewed  and  evaluated  Decisions  will  be 
made  after  policy  and  program  proposals 
have  been  analysed  by  the  Cotmcil  and  the 
Department  of  iBtertor. 

TWO    PATHS    OPEN 

There  are  two  paths  to  achieve  environ- 
mental quality  be  said.  One,  the  short  term 
method  Is  to  itf"«"^  immediate  controls 
which  will  bankrupt  aU  Amerksan  business 
and  industry.  Tbe  other,  which  requires  a 
"process  of  accommodation"  Is  tbe  long  term 
cooperation  of  Industry. 

He  streased  the  importance  of  eltlaen  par- 
ticipation and  cited  the  case  of  a  Jetport 
planxted  by  the  Dade  County  Port  Authority 
near  tbe  Bvergiades  National  Park.  Construc- 
tion was  halted  when  the  Department  of 
Transportation  and  the  President  were  made 
aware  of  tbe  detrimental  effects  of  aircraft 
on  the  wildlife  there. 

Mr.  Train  acknowledged  that  the  gorem- 
ment  must  take  stronger  action  not  only  In 
land  use  but  in  other  matters  to  prevent 
another  Santa  Barbara  oU  spill  and  Lake 
Erie  centamtnatlon. 

Charles  P.  Luce,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
Consolidated  Edison  Co.  of  New  York  told 
the  group  that  thermal  pollution  from  all  the 
utility  firm's  nuclear  generating  plants  Is 
well  below  government  standards.  Be  guaran- 
teed smoke  from  fuel  powered  generating 
plants  would  be  tl""*"*""*  In  a  matter  of 
months. 

Dan  W.  Lufkln.  board  chairman  ot  Don- 
^ctoon.  iiMffcin  and  Janrette,  stock-broker- 
age and  Investment  firm  agreed  that  poUu- 
tlon  control  will  cost  money  but  predicted 
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a  new  market  where  social  concern  wUl  have 
priority  over  profitability.  He  also  observed 
that  there  was  a  whole  new  market  opening 
In  the  pollution  control  business. 

IProm  the  Qulncy  Patriot  Ledger.  Apr.  23, 

1970] 
HoixiMCSWoaTH.  Voss  SrsNoufc  $2  Muxion 

OM     POLLtmON    CONTmOi. 

Wmj^w.*.— The  Holllngsworth  and  Voee  Co. 
is  currently  involved  In  a  pollution  control 
program  which  will  cost  more  than  #3  2  mil- 
lion in  capital  eipendltures  and  maintenance 
costs  in  excess  of  $120,000  a  year 

Each  of  the  company's  four  mills  receives 
careful  and  continuing  analyses  of  Its  water 
needs  and  quality,  according  to  a  company 
spokesman. 

The  East  Walpole  mill  has  been  a  member 
of  the  Neponaet  Reservoir  Co.  for  more  than 
75  years.  The  reservoir  is  used  to  Increase  the 
river  level  during  the  periods  when  the  river 
Is  low  and  the  danger  of  pollution  Is  greatest. 

In  addition,  facilities  at  East  Walpole  will 
be  completed  late  in  1071  to  discharge  all  of 
the  company's  effluent  Into  the  Metropolitan 
District  Commission  sewerage  system,  thus 
liwurlng  thst  It  will  not  adversely  affect  the 
quality  of  Neix>naet  River  water. 

IProm    the   Qulncy   Ledger,    Apr.    33,    1970) 
AkicT  ENCtivrzas  RrrrraN  NkPowarr  Lanhtux 

RZQTTKST 

Waltuam.— The  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
has  returned  an  application  for  landfill  In 
the  Neponset  River  tldelands  to  Mathewson 
Corp.  of  Qulncy  with  the  recommendation 
that  the  firm  "Iron  out  differences"  with  Mrs. 
Grace  Saphlre  of  Qulncy  who  opposes  It. 
PASKOie  uxr 

A  spokesman  said  the  corps  also  sent  to 
Mathewson  Mrs.  Sapblr's  letter  which  recom- 
mends that  the  firm  build  its  proposed  park- 
ing lot  on  piles  to  all  free  flow  of  the  river. 

The  company  proposes  to  fill  s  section  of 
the  flats,  which  are  ezpoeed  at  low  tide. 
Mathewson  parking  area  was  reduced  by 
l^w^it^fctiig;  for  tbe  new  MDC  bridge  over  the 
Neponset. 

DemoUtk>n  material  from  the  okl  bridge 
was  to  have  been  used  as  fill  for  tbe  pro- 
poeed  Mathewson  bulkhead. 

The  Qulncy  firm's  appUcatlwn  has  already 
been  approved  by  the  state  Departmenu  of 
public  Works.  Natural  Reaourcea.  and  Water 
Pollution  Control. 

The  Army  Engineers  has  not  taken  a  stand 
on  tbe  Usuea  the  spokssman  said,  but  Is 
simply  attemptlxtg  to  have  questions  resolved 
before  the  oorps  acu  on  ths  application. 

(Prom  the  Qulncy  Patriot  Ledger.  Apr.  33. 
1970] 

Wssrow. — "Tbe  environment  can  no  longer 
keep  up  with  man,  because  he  Is  putting  too 
much  pressure  on  It,  and  the  balance  Isnt 
being  restored."  a  biologist  told  a  smaU 
gathering  at  Regis  College  Earth  Day  activl- 
tlea  last  night. 

David  Brown,  a  biologist  at  the  New  Eng- 
land Aquarium  In  Boston,  told  the  group  ot 
students,  teachers,  and  parents  how  man  has 
altered  his  environment  to  the  extent  that 
the  equlllbrliun  of  nsture  hss  been  upset. 
LICISI  AToa's   riKW 

Rep.  Charles  P.  Flaherty.  D-Cambrldcs. 
mi«fi  addressed  the  group,  giving  the  "legisla- 
tor's point  ot  view  of  environmental  prat>- 
lems. 

"Tbe  critical  Ingredient  In  smog  U  poU- 
Ucs."  he  remarked. 

"There  are  too  many  pec^le  who  are  con- 
cerned with  the  next  election,  not  the  next 
generation."  he  continued. 

Rep.  Flaherty  called  for  a  state-wide  en- 
vironmental policy  during  his  presentation. 
insisting  that  the  executive  agencies  ot  the 
government  use  their  authority  to  imple- 
ment It. 
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Birroeck   laws 

He  sUted  there  are  presently  several  laws 
that  could  curb  pollution  and  these  should 
be  enforced  before  new  ones  are  Instituted. 

He  recommended  that  all  technological  Im- 
provements be  planned  as  to  their  future 
implications  regarding  permanent  environ- 
mental changes. 

"We  should  be  able  to  ban  technological 
developments  or  products  harmful  to  the  en- 
vironment."  Mr  Flaherty  said. 

He  also  urged  that  government  encour- 
age the  study  of  ecology  to  help  future  gen- 
erations become  aware  of  tbe  problems  they 
wUl  inherit. 

OCCAM     SCNPISR 

Mr.  Brown  referred  to  the  biological  prob- 
lems created  by  man's  pollution  of  the  earth, 
giving  an  example  of  how  far-reaching  the 
eflecu  of  pollution  have  become. 

He  said  that  last  year  an  ocean  sunfish 
which  normally  doesnt  come  within  a  thou- 
sand miles  of  land,  was  brought  dying  to  the 
Aquarium. 

The  fish  died  and  was  dissected. 

Although  parasites  were  attributed  as  cause 
of  death,  a  report  disclosed  the  fish's  tissues 
contained  enough  DDT  that  It  would  soon 
have  died  from  poisoning  anyway. 

Mr.  Brown  insisted  population  growth  Is 
compounding  the  situation,  and  that  popula- 
tion control  la  as  necessary  as  pollution  con- 
trol. 

He  said  he  recently  heard  that  the  naUva 
of  India  has  a  life  expectancy  of  10  years. 

Hs  claimed  that  India  has  had  Its  environ- 
ment so  degraded  that  it  would  take  total  ex- 
tinction of  the  population  and  thousands  of 
years  for  nature  to  restors  the  land. 

"Every  organism  has  an  effect  on  the  en- 
vironment," Mr.  Brown  said,  "but  other  or- 
ganisms have  adapted  to  it.  Man  has  altered 
It." 

(Prom  the  Qulncy  Patriot  Ledger,  Apr.  23, 

l»70) 
Eirvixoi«iixi«TAi.    Bnx   of   Rights   Usckd   in 

PXTtnOMS   ST    COLLXCX  STCBBirrS 

Boston. — Ewriogy-minded  college  studenU 
presented  Rep.  tCchael  J.  Harrington.  D- 
Beverly.  with  10,000  peUUon  signatures  yes- 
terday urging  Congress  to  adopt  an  Envlron- 
mentai  BUI  of  Rights. 

BOOLOOT   BAU.T 

Rep.  Harrington  attended  a  New  England 
Ecology  Center  rally  at  the  Government 
Center  to  receive  the  signatures,  which  he 
said  he  woiUd  deliver  to  the  appropriate  con- 
gressional committees  in  Washington  sched- 
uled to  hold  hearings  on  the  bill  filed  by  Sen. 
Gaylord  NeUon,  D-Wisconsin.  Sen.  Nelson's 
legislation  calls  for  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment guaranteeing  every  eltlaen  the  constitu- 
tional right  to  a  clean  environment. 

The  petitions  contained  3,000  signatures  of 
Northeastern  University  students  and  more 
than  5.000  from  Harvard  University  students. 

Speakers  at  the  Government  Center  rally 
expressed  disappointment  over  the  turnout 
of  some  500  persona.  Organizers  had  hoped  to 
attract  many  more  to  the  talks  and  booth 
dlspUys  by  the  Sierra  Club  and  area  ecology 
organisations. 

R«p.  Harrington  quoted  figures  to  indicate 
the  extent  necessary  for  adequate  reordering 
of  national  priorities  to  solve  poUuUon  prob- 
lems. "We  need  $10  bUUon  more  for  Indus- 
trial waste  treatment  faculties  alone."  he 
said. 

"Just  to  restore  the  Merrimack  River  In  my 
district  to  its  fonner  unpoUuted  condition 
would  require  $371  million.  The  toUl  federal 
money  for  the  state  water  pollution  program 
Is  $22  mlUion  this  fiscal  year,"  he  compared. 

"In  addition,  we  need  $3&0  mlllLnn  more  for 
waste  treatment  facilities,  while  only  $30 
mlUlon  wlU  be  forthoomlag  under  the  pres- 
ent plans  of  President  Nixon,"  he  said. 
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BUBTIVAI.   DEMANDS 

One  member  of  the  ecology  group  angered 
the  congressman  when  he  criticized  him  for 
planning  to  take  an  airplane  back  to  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  from  Logan  Airport  following 
his  appearance  at  tbe  antl-poUutlon  rally. 
The  man  suggested  that  Rep.  Harrington  Uke 
same  form  of  mass  transportation  Instead. 

Students  distributed  a  list  of  "Survival  De- 
mAuds"  which  they  said  would  be  sent  to 
Mayor  Kevin  H.  White  of  Boston  and  Gov. 
Francis  W.  Sargent.  The  two-p-ige  lUt  of  29 
demands  Included  halting  runway  expansion 
at  Logan  International  Airport;  legislation  to 
ensure  safe  noise  levels  at  the  airport;  ban- 
ning of  the  supersonic  transport  plane  from 
the  Commonwealth;  and  development  of  a 
bal.inced  transportation  system  for  the 
Greater  Boston  area. 

Also  called  for  were  better  air  quality 
standrtrds;  a  ban  on  gasoline  containing  lead; 
abortion  reform;  and  a  guaranteed  annual 
income  of  $5,500  per  year  for  a  family  of 
four. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Monslgnor  Mimle  Pitaro, 
chairman  of  the  E.ast  Boston  Neighborhood 
Council,  criticized  the  Massachusetts  Port 
Authority  for  its  plans  for  a  third  tunnel  un- 
der Boston  Harbor. 

Msgr.  Pitaro  called  East  Boston  unique  In 
the  amount  "it  suffers  directly  from  the  ex- 
cess pollution  due  to  the  Logan  Airport  and 
the  Sumner  and  Callahan  tunnels."  The  resi- 
dents of  BsLst  Boston  already  breathe  In  the 
pollution  given  off  by  the  50,000  cars  that 
daily  pass  through  the  two  tunnels,  he  said, 
and  cited  property  damage  to  paint  and  noise 
pollution  as  additional  damage  due  to  the 
airport  and  the  tunnels. 

Msgr.  Pitaro  targeted  the  plans  of  the  MPA 
to  develop  STOL-ports  for  short-distanced 
take-offs  and  landings  as  another  potential 
source  of  pollution. 

"As  long  as  the  courts  are  more  concerned 
about  dirty  plays  than  dirty  air,  we  have 
failed,"  said  the  Rev.  Tom  Corrlgan,  chair- 
man of  the  Greater  Boston  Transportation 
committee.  i 

(Prom  the  Patriot  Ledger,  Apr.  24,  1970) 
EUrth    DAT 

"The  land  was  ours  before  we  were  the 
land's. "  wrote  Robert  Frost  In  "The  Gift  Out- 
right," a  poem  of  this  nation's  beginnings. 

The  message  of  E:arth  Day  was  that  Amer- 
icans have  not  become  the  land's — that  in 
possessing  the  United  States  we  have  fool- 
ishly and  futilely  ruled  nature  with  tech- 
nology as  we  rule  ourselves  with  govern- 
ment. We  have  tried  to  possess  the  land  by 
plundering  it  and,  in  Frost's  words,  are  stlU 
unpossessed  by  It. 

Humans  have  created  an  environment 
capable  of  destroying  themselves.  Unre- 
strained and  unharnessed,  we  have  advanced 
in  material  wealth  by  vandalizing  our 
natural  wealth. 

That  was  the  message,  but  for  all  the  ad- 
vance publicity,  the  political  promises  of  en- 
vironmental help,  the  predictions  of  a  new 
awakening.  Earth  Day  was  disappointing. 

It  was  primarily  a  day  of  student  partici- 
pation. Tbe  Silent  Majority  stayed  silent,  ap- 
parently unwilling  to  become  vocal  even 
about  pollution.  Other  adults,  except  for 
bemused  smiles,  generally  Ignored  the  ob- 
servance. 

In  metropolitan  Boston,  there  were  teach- 
ins,  speeches,  parades,  picnics,  leafiets  and 
more  speeches.  In  the  suburbs,  there  was 
more  of  the  same,  along  with  actual  clean- 
up efforts  by  groups  of  youngsters,  students 
and  a  few  adults.  It  was  a  smaU,  however 
commendable,  respotise  to  an  unbounded 
problem. 

And  at  Logan  Airport  there  was  an  un- 
provoked, disgraceful  demonstration  of 
toughness  by  tbe  Massachusetts  State  Police. 
After  declaring  a  demonstration  at  the  TWA 
counter   an   unlawful   assembly,  tbe  police 
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needlessly  manhandled  the  young  people  just 
as  they  were  obeying  the  order  and  dis- 
persing. Throughout  the  demonstration, 
TWA's  operations  were  not  hampered. 

It  was  not  Harvard  Square  and  the  state 
police  acted  as  though  It  were.  The  kids  were 
not  radicals  and  their  cavise  was  the  super- 
sonic transport  (SST),  not  violence  for  the 
sake  of  violence.  There  were  efforts  to  check 
some  of  the  unnecessary  roughness.  In  one 
Instance,  a  state  policeman  appeared  to  re- 
strain a  fellow  policeman  who  was  vigor- 
ously subduing  an  already  subdued  youth. 

So  Earth  Day  has  come  and  gone,  as  other 
observance  days  have  before  It  and  will  after 
It.  Essentially  It  was  a  peaceful  contempla- 
tion of  a  polUited  environment  that  is  gain- 
ing on  us. 

Pollution  Is  a  legacy  we  and  our  forefath- 
ers have  produced  for  our  children.  We  must 
admit  It  and  must  not  sit  comfortably  back, 
as  so  many  did  yesterday,  and  say  to  our 
offspring,  "Okay,  so  pollution  exists.  What 
do  you  want  me  to  do?  You  go  out  and 
clean   it  up  if  It  bothers  you  so  much." 

The  environment,  existing  before  any  of 
us.  belongs  to  aU  of  us.  While  Earth  Day 
drew  rhetorical  attention  to  the  problems, 
has  It  done  anything  to  cure  them? 

We  have  had  the  teach-ins,  now  we  need 
the  teach-outs.  We  have  had  a  day  of  com- 
mitment, now  we  need  lifetimes  of  commit- 
ment. We  have  had  promises  of  money,  now 
we  need  to  provide  money.  We  have  had  talk 
of  action,  now  we  need  the  action.  We  have 
had  the  young  confront  environmental  con- 
trol, novi*  we  need  their  parents. 

The  lives  we  save  will  be  our  own,  and 
those  of  unborn  generations. 


NATIONAL  GIRL  OF  THE  YEAR 


HON.  G.  WILLIAM  WHITEHURST 

or   VIKGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  27,  1970 
Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently Miss  Kathy  Bonneau,  a  junior  at 
Portsmouth  Catholic  High  School  and 
a  member  of  the  Portsmouth  Girls  Club, 
was  chosen  as  National  Girl  of  the  Year 
at  the  annual  Girls  Clubs  of  America 
Conference.  All  of  us  in  the  Second  Dis- 
trict of  Virginia  are  proud  of  Kathy  and 
her  achievement.  I  am  attaching  for  the 
Record  the  article  from  the  Virginian- 
Pilot   of    April    16   publicizing   Kathy's 
achievements  in  her  community : 
Girls   Club   Member   Wins  $400   Colleor 
Scholarship 

PoHTSMotrrH. — ^Kathy  Bonneau.  16-year-old 
Portsmouth  Catholic  High  School  Junior  and 
member  of  Portsmouth  Girls  Club,  returned 
from  New  York  Wednesday  night  and  the 
annual  Girls  Clubs  of  America  Conference 
with  the  tlUe  National  Girl  of  the  Year. 

She  also  brought  back  a  $400  scholarship 
award  to  apply  toward  a  college  education. 
Her  career  ambition  Is  to  teach  in  elemen- 
tary school,  her  mother,  Mrs.  Arthur  Bon- 
neau, said. 

In  selecting  a  Girl  of  the  Year  Judges 
looked  for  the  best  all  around  quaUties 
among  contestants. 

Among  Kathy's  talents  Is  her  sewing  abU- 
Ity  which  won  her  a  first  place  award  in 
Region  3,  Girls  Clubs  of  America,  and  a 
chance  at  national  competition. 

Her  entry,  a  four-piece  ensemble  Includ- 
ing a  white  drees,  Scotch  plaid  Jacket  and 
skirt  and  matching  tam-o-shanter  designed 
to  be  worn  Interchangeably,  was  modeled  by 
the  Portsmouth  contestant  during  a  con- 
ference banquet. 
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Expressing  her  pleasure  over  her  daugh- 
ter's recognition,  Mrs.  Bonneau  said:  "She's 
Just  a  typical  teen-ager  who  has  had  plenty 
of  experience  at  homemaklng." 

Such  experience,  the  mother  said,  "comes 
naturally  when  you're  the  oldest  of  12  chil- 
dren," 

Kathy  puts  creativity  to  work  during  the 
summer  months  and  Interests  younger  chU- 
dren  in  tbe  family  and  neighborhood  in 
backyard  dramatics  and  fairs. 

At  Portsmouth  Catholic  she  is  pianist  for 
the  school  glee  club. 

Her  church  activity  Includes  working  with 
smaller  children  in  the  Simday  school  of 
St.  Paul's  CathoUc  Church. 

Swimming  is  her  main  sport,  and  Kathy 
has  efu-ned  a  life-saving  badge  In  instruction 
at  the  Churchland  Swim  and  Racquet  Club. 


HOSPITAL  CORPSMAN  DAVID  R.  RAY 
OF  McMINNVILLE,  TENN,,  AWARD- 
ED MEDAL  OF  HONOR  POSTHU- 
MOUSLY 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  27,  1970 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mi'.  Speaker, 
Hospital  Corpsman  First  Class  David  R. 
Ray  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  assigned  to  the 
Marines,  was  recently  awarded  the  Con- 
gressional Medal  of  Honor  by  the  Presi- 
dent "for  conspicuous  gallantry  and  in- 
trepidity at  the  risk  of  his  life  and  be- 
yond the  call  of  duty." 

Corpsman  Ray  was  from  McMinn- 
ville,  Tenn,,  in  the  Fourth  Congressional 
District  which  I  am  honored  to  repre- 
sent in  the  Congress,  and  his  courageous 
mother,  Mrs.  Donnie  Ray  accepted  the 
Medal  at  the  White  House. 

This  young  man  made  the  supreme 
sacrifice  for  his  country  and  this  Nation 
will  be  eternally  indebted  to  him  for  his 
dedication  and  devotion.  His  magnificent 
courage  and  unselfish  disregard  of  his 
own  ssifety  to  save  other  lives  as  medical 
corpsman  is  in  the  highest  tradition  of 
the  Volunteer  State  of  Tennessee  as  well 
as  the  military  service  of  our  great 
Nation. 

In  recognition  of  Corpsman  David  R. 
Ray,  I  place  in  the  Record  herewith  the 
Presidential  citation  which  accompanied 
the  Medal  of  Honor. 

The  citation  follows: 
Citation 

The  President  of  the  United  States  In  the 
name  of  The  Congress  takes  pride  in  present- 
nig  the  Medal  of  Honor  posthumously  to 
David  R.  Ray,  Hospital  Corpsman  Second 
Class,  United  States  Navy,  for  service  as  set 
forth  In  the  following  citation : 

For  conspicuous  gallantry  and  intrepidity 
at  the  risk  of  his  life  above  and  beyond  the 
call  of  duty  while  serving  as  a  corpsman  with 
Battery  D.  Second  BatUllon,  Eleventh  Ma- 
rines, First  Marine  Division,  at  Phu  Loc  6, 
near  An  Hoa,  Quang  Nam  Province,  In  the 
RepubUc  of  Vietnam,  on  19  March  1969.  Dur- 
ing the  early  morning  hours,  an  estimated 
battalion-sized  enemy  force  launched  a  de- 
termined assault  against  the  Battery's  posi- 
tion, and  succeeded  in  effecting  a  penetra- 
tion of  the  barbed-wire  perimeter.  The  Initial 
burst  of  enemy  fire  caused  numerous  casual- 
ties among  tbe  Marines  who  had  Immediately 
manned  their  howitzers  during   the  rocket 
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And  mortar  attack.  UndatintAd  by  the  Intense 
hoetUe  fire.  Petty  Officer  Bay  moved  from 
parapet  to  parapet,  rendering  emergency 
medical  treatment  to  the  wounded.  Although 
seriously  wounded  himself  while  admlnster- 
Ing  first  aid  to  a  Marine  casualty,  he  refused 
medical  aid  and  continued  his  Ufesavlng  ef- 
forts. While  he  was  bandaging  and  attempt- 
ing to  comfort  another  wounded  Marine. 
Petty  OfBeer  Ray  was  forced  to  battle  two 
enemy  soldiers  who  attacked  his  position,  per- 
sonally killing  one  and  wounding  the  other. 
Rapidly  losing  his  strength  as  a  result  of  his 
own  severe  wounds,  he  nonetheless  managed 
to  move  through  the  hall  of  enemy  Are  to 
other  casualties.  Once  again,  he  was  faced 
with  the  intense  fire  of  oncoming  enemy 
troops  and.  despite  the  grave  personal  danger 
and  Insurmountable  odds,  sxjcceeded  In 
treating  the  wounded  and  h<ridlng  off  the 
enemy  until  he  ran  out  of  ammunition,  at 
which  time  he  sustained  fatal  wounds.  Petty 
Officer  Rays  final  act  of  heroism  was  to  pro- 
tect the  paUent  he  was  treating.  He  threw 
hlmaeU  upon  the  wounded  Marine,  thus  sav- 
ing the  man's  life  when  an  enemy  grenade 
exploded  nearby.  By  his  determined  and 
persevering  actions,  courageous  spirit,  and 
*  selfless  devotion  to  the  welfare  of  his  Marine 
comradaa.  Petty  Officer  Ray  served  to  inspire 
the  men  of  Battery  D  to  heroic  efforts  In 
defeating  the  enemy.  His  conduct  throughout 
was  In  keeping  with  the  finest  traditions  of 
the  United  States  Naval  Service. 

RxcHAao  NnoH. 
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SEAPOWER  SUBCOMMITTBE  CON- 
SIDERS SOVIET  SEA  DOMINATION 
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A  YOUNG  GIRLS  LETTER 


HON.  WILUAM  L.  HUNGATE 

or  masotTBX 

IN  THE  HOU8B  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  AprU  27,  1970 

Mr.  HUNOATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportiuilty  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the  fol- 
lowing letter  I  received  from  Misa  Nancy 
Fay  Lewis,  the  contents  of  which  I  be- 
lieve certainly  deserve  serious  thought: 

Oacnrror,  Mo. 
Congressman  William  Humcats. 
Capitol  Building, 
Waahintton.  D.C. 

DBAS  Sia:  I  am  but  an  eighteen  year  old 
high  school  seiUor.  but  I  wish  to  express 
my  opinion  now  In  this  letter.  Since  I  am 
a  future  adult.  I  do  believe  I  have  the  right. 

Right  now  our  country  Is  engaged  In  bring- 
ing b*ck  three  astronauts  from  their  journey 
to  the  moon.  The  Congress  took  time  out 
of  the  regular  meeting  to  pray  for  these 
men. 

Sxire  everyone  should  pray  for  them,  but 
what  about  the  brave  men  dying  for  our 
country? 

Soldlera  are  dying  In  Viet  Nam.  Korea. 
Cambodia,  etfc..  yet  Congress  never  takes 
tune  out  to  pray  for  them. 

I  feel  that  UUs  Is  definitely  wrong!  Those 
three  men  knew  before  they  agreed  to  go  to 
the  moon  that  theU  Uvea  would  be  In  danger. 
Tet  they  took  tliat  chance. 

The  men  In  Viet  Nam.  etc..  have  no  choice. 
They  go  there  knowing  that  they  might 
come  back  In  a  pine  box.  They  deserve  the 
silent  prayer. 

The  astronauts  deserve  prayers  also,  but 
the  soldiers  need  them  worse. 

I  hope  Ood  has  mercy  upon  these  ■oldicrs 

also,  for  they  need  the  Holy  Spirit  lar  wonel 

Sincerely  yours. 

NAXfCT  Fat 


HON.  CHARLES  L  BENNETT 

or  rLoaiDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  Ajrril  27.  1970 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
worldwide  Soviet  naval  exercises  now  in 
process  clearly  demonstrate  that  Russia 
Is  making  tremendous  strides  toward  her 
annoimced  objective  of  world  domination 
of  the  seas.  These  facts  and  others  were 
clearly  shown  to  our  Scapower  Subcom- 
mittee in  its  specially  called  meeting  last 
Friday. 

They  have  a  ballistic  missile  submarine 
on  station  off  the  Atlantic  coast.  They 
are  operating  the  first  worldwide  coordi- 
nated naval  exercise  using  over  200  ships. 
The  shipbuilding  facilities  which  are 
furnishing  the  modem  fleet  have  been 
growing  steadily  since  World  War  H,  giv- 
ing them  the  largest  and  most  modem 
shipbuilding  capacity. 

The  Soviet  abUity  to  put  200  naval 
ships  out  to  exercises  around  the  globe  is 
a  record.  There  are  55  surface  combat- 
ants. 50  auxiliaries.  45  submarines,  and 
nearly  50  other  intelligence  collectors,  re- 
search ships  and  naval-associated  ships. 
The  exercises  are  being  held  in  the  Bar- 
ents Sea,  Norwegian  Sea.  North  Sea.  Sea 
of  Okhotsk.  Sea  of  Japan.  Philippine 
Sea.  Mediterranean  Sea.  Black  Sea.  and 
Baltic  Sea.  There  are  also  Soviet  naval 
forces  to  the  Indian  Ocean. 

The  Seapower  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  to  Its 
report.  "The  SUtus  of  Naval  Ships."  haa 
already  drawn  attention  to  the  rapidly 
growtag  Soviet  Navy— which  Is  new  and 
modem  compared  to  the  agtog  and  ob- 
solescent Ainerican  Navy. 

The  Soviets  are  constructing  new  sur- 
face vessels  which  can  out-speed  and  out- 
range our  ships. 

Surface  ships  under  construction  to- 
day toclude  guided  missile  cruisers, 
guided  missile  frigates,  submartoe  chas- 
ers, fast  patrol  craft,  and  guided  missile 
patrol  craft.  Similar  programs  are  imder- 
way  to  provide  the  Soviets  with  new  am- 
phibious and  mtoe  warfare  vessels.  More 
new  classes  of  guided  missile  cruisers, 
frigates,  and  amphibious  ships  will  be 
totroduced  in  the  next  few  years. 

Submarine  construction  conttoucs  to 
be  the  most  Impressive  element  of  the 
total  Soviet  program.  They  have  the 
largest  and  most  modem  submarine 
building  yards  to  the  world,  and  since 
the  end  of  World  War  n  the  Soviets 
have  constructed  some  575  submarines 
of  all  types  while  we  have  built  only  125. 
Eighty  of  theirs  have  been  nuclear  pow- 
ered. Although  88  of  ours  have  been 
nuclear  powered,  this  slight  lead  will  not 
last  through  the  end  of  this  year.  Most 
significant  among  their  submarines  are 
their  nuclear-powered  Yankee  class  bal- 
listic missile  units.  They  carry  16  sub- 
merged-launch ballistic  missiles,  and  are 
similar  to  our  own  Polaris-type  subma- 
rines. More  than  10  of  these  submarines 
are  now  to  operation,  and  every  month 


and  a  half  an  additional  unit  Joins  the 
fleet.  By  1974  we  expect  the  Soviets  will 
have  35  to  50  Yankee's  carrying  560  to 
800  ballistic  missile  launchers. 

The  Soviets  have  17  major  naval  shlp- 
buildtog  yards  with  a  total  work  force 
of  over  100,000.  These  yards  are  not  only 
the  largest  but  the  most  modern  to  the 
world  using  procedures  and  techniques 
which  are  keyed  to  production  line 
manufacture.  Their  ability  to  roll  mod- 
ules welghtog  as  much  as  500  tons  gives 
them  an  ability  to  prefabricate  large 
portions  of  the  ships.  This  Is  work  that 
we  do  largely  In  outfitting.  The  Soviets 
are  also  able  to  roll  the  completed  ships 
wherever  they  may  be  desired  for  work 
or  for  laimching.  It  strikes  me  that  we 
are  ustog  procedures  for  the  construction 
of  wood  and  sail  ships  while  the  Russians 
are  ustog  concepts  designed  for  the 
1970s. 

These  recent  activities  demonstrate 
the  validity  of  the  ftodtogs  of  the  Sea- 
power  Subcommittee  last  year  to  Its  re- 
port on  the  status  of  naval  ships: 

The  Soviet  Union  Is  devoting  major  atten- 
tion to  the  sea  and  to  modem  uses  of  the 
sea.  It  Is  developing  a  massive,  well-balanced 
program  In  virtually  all  phases  of  seapower. 
Such  a  program  presents  a  formidable  chal- 
lenge to  traditional  freedom  of  the  world's 
oceans,  assured  for  years  by  a  substantial 
American  superiority  In  seapower.  This  su- 
periority Is  now  eroding  by  the  new  Soviet 
buildup.  Purther,  the  Soviets  appear  to  un- 
derstand seapower  at  the  highest  levels  of 
Government,  and  convey  this  understanding 
through  the  employment  of  their  total  sea- 
power as  a  prime  Government  Instrument, 
utilizing  commercial,  experimental,  and  mili- 
tary components  in  a  total  seapower  pro- 
gram. 

NEWS  REPORTERS  SERIES  ON  UN- 
REST WINS  AWARDS 


HON.  HENRY  P.  SMITH  HI 

or   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  ApHl  27,  1970 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  have  the  privilege  to  represent  the 
40th  District  of  New  York.  The  Buffalo 
Eventog  News  Is  one  of  the  fine  news- 
papers that  tocludes  my  district  to  its 
coverage.  The  News  has  had  a  long  his- 
tory of  able  representation  to  its  Wash- 
ington bureau.  Only  last  week  another 
member  of  -he  Washington  bureau  was 
recognized  for  his  expertise  In  the  field 
of  Journalism. 

I  am  proud  to  report  that  the  Educa- 
tion Writers  Award  of  the  American  As- 
sociation of  University  Professors  was  be- 
stowed upon  Ronald  J.  Maselka.  I  wish  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  add  my  own 
word  of  congratulations  to  Mr.  Maselka 
for  this  outstanding  achievement. 

The    Buffalo    Eventog    News    article 
covering  Mr.  Maselka's  award  follows: 
News  Rxpoarxa's  Sxans  On  UNaasr     Wins 

AWAKD 

Los  Amcklxs,  AprU  24. — Ronald  J.  Maselka. 
a  member  of  the  Washington  bureau  of  The 
Buffalo  Bvenlng  News,  today  was  presented 
the   iMwly   establlsbed    Bducatlon    Writer's 
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Award  of  the  American  Association  of  Uni- 
versity Professors. 

Mr.  Maselka  receive  a  plaque  at  the  as- 
sociation's convention  In  Los  Angeles  for 
"outstanding  Interpretive  reporting  on  higher 
education." 

He  was  cited  for  a  series  of  22  articles  on 
Campus  unrest  which  appeared  in  The  News 
last  fall.  They  were  based  on  his  visits  to  10 
campuses  and  his  Interviews  with  admlnU- 
trators,  faculty  and  students. 

A  native  of  Buffalo,  Mr.  Maselka  was  gradu- 
ated In  1961  from  Pordham  College  and  re- 
ceived his  masters'  degree  the  following  year 
from  Columbia  University  school  of  Journal- 
ism. He  was  a  general  assignment  reporter, 
federal  beat  reporter  and  night  city  editor 
of  The  News  before  being  assigned  to  the 
Washington  Bureau  In  1968. 


SPEECH  BY  CHAIRMAN  HOLIFIELD 
DEDICATES  OKLAHOMA  PLANT 


HON.  TOM  STEED 

or   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  27,  1970 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pe<vle 
of  Oklahoma  had  the  very  great  privilege 
and  pleasure  this  week  of  having  one  of 
this  body's  most  disttoguished  Members, 
Chairman  Chet  Holifield  of  the  Jotot 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 

Chairman  Holifield  was  to  Oklahoma 
to  make  the  principal  address  at  the 
dedication  of  a  uranium  processtog  plant 
constructed  by  Kerr-McGee  Corp.  to 
Sequoyah  County. 

In  his  remarks  at  that  dedication  Mon- 
day, Chairman  Holifield  made  some 
significant  observations  on  the  future  of 
Oklahoma,  and  the  future  of  nuclear 
energy.  I  insert  these  remarks  to  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

RXMABKS  BT  CONGRaSSMAN  CHXT  HOLITIZLO 

Governor  Bartlett.  Governor  Petereon. 
Chairman  Seaborg,  Mr.  McGee,  Mr.  Love,  dis- 
tinguished guests,  visitors  and  friends,  it  is 
a  great  pleastire  to  me  to  b«  present  at  the 
Southern  Interstate  Nuclear  Board's  annual 
meeting  and  to  Join  with  you  In  the  dedica- 
tion of  this  Important  facility.  The  construc- 
tion of  this  uranium  processing  facility  Is  an- 
other indication  of  the  vision  Kerr-McGee 
has  evidenced  in  leading  the  nation  Into  the 
nuclear  age. 

I  am  most  pleased  to  be  to  the  district  of 
my  esteemed  colleague  and  a  most  valued 
member  of  Congress.  Ed  Edmondson.  He  is 
a  most  Important  member  of  the  great  com- 
mittees of  Interior  and  of  Public  Works,  and. 
most  Importantly  to  me.  a  distinguished 
member  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy.  It  la  most  fitting  and  proper  that 
Congressman  Asplnall.  the  Chairman  of  the 
Interior  Committee,  and  the  present  speaker. 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Omnmlttee  on  Atomic 
Energy,  be  present  today  to  pay  our  respects 
to  our  esteemed  Committee  member  at  this 
most  significant  event  in  Oklahoma's  and 
our  Nation's  f  utiu'e  In  the  atomic  age. 

Oklahoma  and  Kerr-McOee  have  a  long 
record  of  leadership  In  the  supply  of  energy 
for  our  great  Nation.  Oil,  which  haa  been  the 
black  gold  of  Oklahoma  for  so  many  years, 
will  be  even  more  Important  in  the  decades 
which  foUow.  Oil  and  gaa.  our  highest  graila 
of  fossil  energy  fuels,  must  eontinue  to  sup- 
ply ImjMrtant  energy  needs,  particularly,  for 
otir  teanspcrtatiao  mdustry — ^land.  sea  and 
air — and  I  might  add  space.  OU  Is  and  win 
also  eontbnie  to  inertaae  m  tmportaaee  m 
the  pctro-ebcmleal  tndustry.  Of  eowse.  tills 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Nation  needs  every  energy  source  we  can  de- 
velop. We  wlU  have  need  for  tocreaalng 
amounu  of  all  forms  of  energy  fuels— coal. 
oU.  gas.  hydro  and  nuclear.  The  suppliers  of 
fossil  fuels  are  and  wUl  continue  to  be  hard 
pressed  to  meet  the  ever- increasing  demands 
that  will  be  placed  on  them.  In  the  long 
range  however.  It  Is  obvious  that  we  mxist 
depend  more  and  more  on  nuclear  energy  to 
meet  our  n^eds. 

This  uranium  hexafluorlde  facility  Kerr- 
McGee  Is  placing  Into  operation  provides  a 
significant  link  In  the  nuclear  energy  chain. 
The  addition  of  this  technologically  ad- 
vanced facility  Is  another  example  of  the  re- 
sponsible leadership  Kerr-McGee  Is  providing 
in  the  energy  supply  field.  The  service  this 
facility  will  provide  Is  Important  to  our  Na- 
tion's future.  This  plant  will  also  process 
material  for  foreign  nations  with  which  we 
have  agreements  to  furnish  nuclear  fuel.  I 
might  add  that  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion haa  already  entered  Into  uranium  en- 
riching service  contracts  with  foreign  naUons 
for  terms  of  up  to  30  years,  and  their  value 
totals  $401  million.  Since  the  process  to  be 
performed  here  Is  the  step  preceding  the 
Government  enrichment  process,  these  con- 
tracts win  undoubtedly  be  a  source  of  work 
at  this  facility.  I  understand  that  a  contract 
has  already  been  entered  into  with  the  Japa- 
nese to  process  material  at  this  plant.  I 
might  add  that  the  AEC  aUo  has  contracts 
with  domestic  customers  totaling  $544  mil- 
lion for  uranium  enrichment  services  which 
Is  an  indication  of  the  growing  magnitude  of 
the  nuclear  business.  In  fact  the  AEC  esti- 
mates that  in  5  to  10  years  the  uranium  en- 
richment business  wUl  aprpoach  a  billion 
dollars  a  year. 

This  Nation  Is  deeply  committed  to  nuclear 
energy  for  the  futiire.  The  matter  of  long- 
term  energy  needs  has  been  studied  In  depth. 
Much  confusion  has  been  Injected  into  the 
long-range  energy  supply  picture  by  refer- 
ence to  solar  energy,  magnetohydrodynamlcs, 
tidal  power,  etc.  I  think  all  avenues  need  to 
be  pursued,  and  each  may  make  an  Impor- 
tant contribution,  but  studies  to  date  Indi- 
cated rather  clearly  that,  for  our  long-range 
basic  energy  needs,  there  appears  to  be  no 
alternative  to  nuclear  energy.  I  might  add 
that  there  Is  a  great  concern  by  those  In  the 
know  In  the  energy  business  about  getting 
the  next  phaae  of  the  nuclear  power  develop- 
ment Job  done  In  time  to  meet  our  needs. 
I  am  referring  to  the  development  of  the 
breeder  reactor  which  must  eventually  take 
over  the  energy  supply  Job  If  this  country's 
needs  are  to  be  met.  Here  again  Kerr-McGee's 
leadership  should  be  mentioned.  In  addition 
to  Its  role  In  the  present  generation  of  re- 
actors. Kerr-McGee  has  built  in  this  great 
state  a  nuclear  fuel  fabrication  facility  which 
can  fabricate  the  type  of  fuel  materials 
needed  for  the  breeder  reactor  phase.  I  am 
referring  to  the  plutonlum-uranlum  fuel  fa- 
culty at  the  ClBsaxron  faeUlty  near  Okla- 
homa City. 

Our  Nation  must  be  provided  with  major 
future  increases  In  electrical  energy  for  the 
health  and  welfare  of  our  cltlaens.  Estimates 
indicate  that  in  the  next  decade  we  wUl  have 
a  need  for  twice  the  electrical  generating 
capacity  we  now  have,  and  by  the  year  3000 
the  experts  estimate  we  must  bxilld  an  elec- 
trical power  system  of  a  capacity  seven  times 
that  which  Is  now  serving  the  Amwlcan  peo- 
ple. More  than  half  of  all  the  people  now 
alive  win  be  customers  for  this  energy  In  the 
year  2000. 

Today,  nuclear  energy  la  only  about  2% 
of  the  total  electric  generating  capacity.  Nu- 
clear energy  generating  capacity  must  be  and 
la  being  added  at  an  ever  Increaislng  rate.  Ons 
third  of  an  generating  plants  ordered  over 
the  past  four  years  has  been  nudear.  By 
1980.  tt  Is  estimated  that  nuclear  energy  win 
lepreeent  about  one-balf  of  an  tlie  electrlo 
generating  capacity.  Bat,  between  now  and 
then — between  here  and  there — ^Ib  a  load  foU 
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of  holes  and  obstructions  that  wUl  Interfere 
with  the  provision  of  electricity  from  all 
types  of  generating  units — not  only  nuclear. 
Starting  as  early  as  this  summer  In  some 
sections  of  this  country,  there  may  be  some 
serious  brownouts  and  blackouts.  Often  from 
the  best  of  intentions,  pitfalls  and  roadblocks 
are  being  thrown  Into  the  path  of  utilities — 
Investor-owned,  municipally-  and  coopera- 
tively-owned— seeking  to  build  and  operate 
generating  faciUUes  and  to  keep  them  fueled 
and  perking. 

Look  at  the  conventional  fuel  picture  to- 
day. There  is  not  only  a  shortage  of  low- 
sulfur  coal,  the  type  that  minimizes  the 
emission  of  sulfur  oxides — an  environmental 
polluting  agent — but  there  is  a  shortage  of 
all  coal;  supplies  are  very  low.  Gas  Is  defi- 
nitely in  short  supply.  Oil  is  doing  Ite  best 
to  supplement  the  central  station  fuels  mar- 
ket. We've  got  enough  nuclear  fuel,  but  the 
construction  and  opieratlon  of  nuclear  facili- 
ties are  being  delayed  for  a  nimiber  of  rea- 
sons— including  environmental  concern. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
recenUy  closed  Part  n  of  Its  very  extensive 
and  comprehensive  hearings  on  the  environ- 
mental effects  of  producing  electric  power. 
We  tried  to  get  on  the  open  record  all  avail- 
able information  regarding  the  Impact  on  the 
environment  of  all  types  of  electric  energy 
generating  facilities — not  Just  nuclear.  We 
have  compiled  data  and  Information  bearing 
on  the  use  of  all  available  energy  sources.  In 
my  closing  statement  as  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Conunlttee  I  said  (and  I  quote) : 

"This  committee  has  done  Its  utmost  and 
will  continue  to  do  so  to  provide  a  solid  base 
of  reliable  information  and  data  on  which 
weU-lntentioned  individuals  and  groups  can 
mount  well  reasoned  ideas,  recommenda- 
tions and  conclusions  respecting  the  dual 
need  for  safeguarding  the  environment  and 
providing  a  sufficient  amount  of  tiseful 
energy." 

Please  note  that  concluding  clause — "the 
dual  need  for  safeguarding  the  environment 
and  providing  a  sufficient  amount  of  useful 
energy."  Look  out  for  those  who  would  sell 
the  public  on  a  single  need.  Unreasoning  fear 
and  confusion  are  being  stimvUatcd,  increas- 
ingly, these  days  by  a  combination  of  well- 
meaning  but  misguided  zealots,  professional 
"stirrer  uppers"  for  money  or  public  spot- 
light, and  assorted  individual  groups  seeking 
to  serve  special,  and  often  extremely  narrow, 
interests  Irrespective  of  the  adverse  Impact 
on  the  public  and  tills  country  generally. 

These  i>eople  may  well  be  a  worse  threat  to 
this  country  than  the  paat  rate  of  environ- 
mental degradation — for  two  reasons:  (1) 
They  often  distort  the  problem,  and  the  prob- 
lem must  be  fairly  well  understood  if  It  is  to 
1»e  attacked  intelUgenUy;  and  (2)  they  to- 
terfeie  with  the  assemhUng  and  motmtlng 
of  a  comprehensive  program  to  deal  with  the 
problem  la  the  most  effective  way  and  from 
the  overaU  standpoint  of  the  beat  interests 
of  aU. 

But  these  apostles  of  fear  and  confusion 
ai«  outseiling,  and  they  are  persuading, 
niany  people  who  are  genuinely — and  need-_ 
fully — concerned  about  the  quality  of  life. 

The  memliers  of  the  organizations  of  rec- 
ognlaed  sclentiflc  experts  In  the  pertinent 
fields  mtut  stand  up — and  make  them- 
selves heard,  understood  and  counted — ^when 
individual  specialists  in  other  flelda  sound 
off  in  public  on  matters  outside  their  com- 
petence. Many  of  t*"'"'  lack  moi«  than  sci- 
entific competence  because  they  don't  have 
that  most  precious  attribute  of  an — for 
which  DO  oollega  degrees  are  given — common 
sensel  And  the  recognised  scientists  must 
ni«n  speak  up  promptiy  and  clearly  on  those 
occMlfmi  whpn  individuals  tnaa  their  own 
ranks  of  expertise  step  beyond  tb*  bounds  of 
carefully,  objectively  aoqulnd  knowladge 
and  sound  sdentUlc  procedure  to  try  to  con- 
TtDce  'Oie  pubUe  wtth  opinions  and  ao-calied 
•vMenoa  tttat  are  lajectad  by  their  aclenttfl* 
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pe«rs.  A  hundred  years  »go.  an  American 
Humorist  said  (and  I  quote)  :  "It  ain't  what 
a  man  don't  know  that  makes  him  a  fool, 
but  what  he  does  know  that  ain't  so  " 

My  friends  I  am  greaUy  concerned  about 
pollution  and  the  need  to  protect  the  quality 
of  the  environment  And  there  Is  an  enor- 
mous fund  of  knowledge  that  we  must  yet 
acquire  In  order  to  attain  a  reasonable  un- 
derstanding of  the  mter-dependence  of  all 
forms  of  life  and  their  relationship  with  the 
environment. 

In  1965  I  predicted  that  our  citizens  need- 
ed, and  would  demand,  protection  from  the 
dangers  of  pollution  to  public  health.  In 
1966  1  stated  in  remarks  before  the  Edison 
Electric  Institute  that  the  public  would 
willingly  pay  more  for  services  if  the  addi- 
tional cost  was  for  the  improvement  of  health 
and  living  conditions  In  1966.  In  a  speech  at 
the  32nd  Annual  Southern  Ooverncrs'  Con- 
ference. I  urged  that  the  problems  of  pollu- 
tion be  attacked  through  a  comprehensive, 
systematic  program— rather  than  piecemeal 
In  1967.  I  helped  Influence  the  decision  by 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  to 
initiate  an  amendment  to  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  to  enable  AEC's  uniquely  endowed  lab- 
oratories to  perform  work  in  health  and 
safety  fields— Including  environmental  prob- 
lems—Irrespective of  any  nuclear  relevancy. 
The  amendment  was  enacted  Into  law  in  late 
1967.  and  these  laboratories  are  engaged  In 
Important  research  and  development  activi- 
ties in  these  areas 

Reason— the  best  we  can  marshal -Includ- 
ing the  engagement  of  our  finest  scientific 
talent— Is  urgently  needed  If  we  are  to  safe- 
guard the  environment  and  If  we  are  to 
provide — as  I  believe  we  must— a  sufficient 
amount  of  useful  energy.  I  firmly  believe 
we  can  achieve  both  goals  We  must  strive 
for  both.  Energy  Is  an  indispensable  key  to 
clvUlzed  life  and  the  advancement  of  human 
welfare  The  plant  we  are  dedicating  here 
today— and  Kerr-McGee's  acUvlUes  in  the 
energy  field- are  important  steps  toward  in- 
suring that  our  energy  needs  will  be  met. 

Before  I  close.  I  would  like  to  make  an 
announcement  for  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy.  I  think  It  wl'.l  be  of  Interest 
to  the  membership  of  the  Southern  Inter- 
state Nuclear  Board.  There  have  been  sev- 
eral bills  introduced  in  the  9l8t  Congress 
to  permit  Individual  states  to  impose  stand- 
ards more  restrictive  and  therefore  in  their 
opinion  allegedly  more  protective,  than 
those  imposed  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission with  respect  to  the  discharge  of 
radioactive  effluents  from  nuclear  power 
plants.  As  la  well  knawn.  I  have  favored  re- 
posing In  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
the  eicluslve  authority  and  responslblUty 
for  radiological  health  and  safety,  and  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  has  been  per- 
forming this  function  with  great  care — and 
with  excellent  results — In  accordance  with 
the  guidelines  provided  by  the  Federal 
Radiation  Council,  a  specially  created  stat- 
utory body. 

I  have  been  concerned  that  those  who 
traditionally  have  been  strong  advocates  for 
states'  rights  may  not  fully  appreciate  that 
radiological  health  and  safety  protection 
transcends  state  lines.  Competent  specialists 
In  this  most  important  field  are  aUo  limited. 
I  recognize  that  consistency,  which  once 
was  counted  a  virtue.  Is  these  days  often 
regarded  by  some  aa  the  quality  of  a  stag- 
nant mind.  My  own  mind — as  well  as  the 
collective  mind  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy — is — I  assure  you— far  from 
stagnant.  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  annotince  that  In  the  near  future,  pos- 
sibly toward  the  end  of  next  month,  the 
Committee  plans  to  hold  hearings  on  these 
bills  and  will  give  due  consideration  to  their 
substance  and  them. 

In  conclusion  my  friends,  I  wish  to  con- 
gratulate the  Kerr-McOee  Corporation  for 
their  enterprise  and  vUlon  In  investlnf  in 
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the  future  of  Atomic  Energy.  I  also  want 
to  express  again  my  appreciation  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Oklahoma  for  sending  Congressman 
Ed  Edmondson  to  our  Nation's  Capitol  to 
represent  you,  and  to  serve  as  a  valued  mem- 
ber of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy. 
Thank  you. 


April  27,  1970 
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THE    ENVIRONMENT    IN 
WASHINGTON 


HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

or    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  27.  1970 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one 
who  has  long  been  concerned  with  the 
problem  of  cleaning  up  our  environment, 
I  am  more  than  pleased  to  see  the  con- 
tinuous buildup  of  support  for  antipol- 
lution programs.  Last  week  when  we  ob- 
served Earth  Day  everyone  had  an  op- 
portunity to  dramatize  the  feeling  that 
we  must  clean  up  our  environment.  The 
ceremonies  throughout  this  country 
which  marked  Earth  Day  were  most  en- 
couraging. 

Because  the  condition  of  our  environ- 
ment is  on  the  minds  of  everyone.  I  com- 
mend to  my  colleagues  in  the  House  an 
excellent  article  which  appeared  in  the 
March  April  issue  of  "All  Clear  '  maga- 
zine. It  was  written  by  Jack  Golodner. 
the  magazine's  Washington  reporter, 
and  takes  an  in  depth  look  at  what  is  be- 
ing done  about  our  environmental  prob- 
lems from  here  in  Washington. 
The  article  follows: 

The  ENVtaoMMENT  in  Washington 
(By  Jack  Oolodner) 
The  winds  *  change  have  a  fragrance  all 
their  own. 

The  fumes  of  our  industrialized  society  have 
even  penetrated  the  White  House,  inspiring 
Its  occupant  to  launch  new  programs  for 
improving  the  quality  of  our  environment. 
The  Impetus  for  Washington's  newly  awak- 
ened concern  may  be  as  near  as  the  feUd 
banks  of  the  Potomac  or  as  far  as  the  bed- 
room communities  where  the  silent  majority 
He  gasping  In  their  beds. 

A  national  consenstis  has  been  building  up 
foe  several  years  to  "do  something"  about 
our  rapidly  decaying  environment,  but  until 
recently  It  was  overshadowed  by  other  more 
controversial  matters— race  relations  and  the 
war  In  Vietnam.  Although  these  problems 
are  far  from  resolved,  the  American  public 
has  signalled  Its  readiness  to  embrace  another 
cause  where  perhaps  general  agreement  can 
be  more  eaally  reached. 

The  delightful  thing  about  envlronmenUl 
Issues  la  their  noncontroveralallty.  Conserva- 
tives and  liberals,  the  shaggy-haired  young 
and  their  perplexed  parents,  effete  snobs  and 
the  silent  maj  rlty  are  all  "brought  together  " 
In  their  common  concern  over  keeping  this 
planet  habitable.  For  a  politician,  the  envi- 
ronmental craze  may  seem  the  answer  to  his 
most  fervent  prayers;  It's  so  easy  to  figure 
out  what  side  to  be  on. 

Common  sense  would  Indicate  that  the 
genuineness  of  the  problem  and  Its  universal 
relevance  would  combine  to  insure  rapid 
governmental  action.  Few  people  would  ques- 
tion the  validity  of  Federal  Involvement  In 
environmental  matters.  Air  and  water  sys- 
tems transcend  local  political  divisions  and 
present  masslze  challenges  that  must  be  met 
by  coordinated  action.  Washington  Is  where 
the  money  is.  and  equally  Important,  where 
the  organisational  and  technological  Infra- 


structure exlsU  to  cope  with  what  U,  in 
truth,  a  national  problem. 

Even  though  greater  federal  involvement 
In  quality  of  environment  Issues  seems  nec- 
essary and  Inevitable,  there  are  a  number 
of  counter-forces  at  work.  Of  overwhelming 
importance  in  thU  election  year  are  po- 
litical concerns.  Democrats  who  in  the  past 
have  been  associated  with  Federal  antipol- 
lution programs  are  not  about  to  hand  over 
this  politically  potent  area  to  the  President 
without  a  flght.  In  a  recent  message  to  Con- 
gress, President  Nixon  outlined  a  37-point 
program  for  Imprortng  the  quality  of  our 
environment.  He  Included  many  recommen- 
dations which  had  already  been  suggested 
by  members  of  the  legislative  branch,  untU 
now  the  center  of  federal  Interest  in  con- 
Ferv.atlon  matters.  The  Democrats,  not  to  be 
outdone,  came  up  with  a  50-polnt  program 
which  In  traditional  fashion  called  for  higher 
spending*  and  more  ambitious  federal  in- 
volvement. If  the  highest  number  of  polnte 
wins,  the  Democrats  are  out  ahead  In  the 
envlronmenUl  game.  The  Republicans,  how- 
ever, to  use  their  leader's  terminology,  have 
the  ball  and  are  running  hard  with  It — while 
the  Democrau.  lacking  the  leadership  of  a 
man  In  the  White  House,  are  at  a  disadvan- 
tage In  articulating  their  position. 

While  It  is  clear  that  Nixon  Is  running  the 
ballgame  for  his  party.  It  Is  not  at  all  ap- 
p.irent  who  la  calling  the  signals  for  the 
Democrau.  After  years  of  trying  to  chat  up 
a  little  enthusiasm  among  their  colleagues 
for  federal  pollution  control  programs  Sen- 
ators Muskle  and  Nelson  and  Representa- 
tives Vanlk  and  Saylor  must  be  a  bit  startled 
over  the  sudden  Congressional  interest  In 
this  neglected  area.  Suddenly  they  find 
themselves  In  the  midst  of  an  intraparty 
feud  for  the  title  of  Mr.  Clean.  Today.  It  Is 
a  rare  Congressman  Indeed  who  hasn't  af- 
fixed his  name  to  more  than  one  pending 
resolution  designed  to  purify  something. 

As  the  volume  of  legislation  Increase*. 
Committee  Jurisdictional  problems  arise  In 
the  House.  11  Committees  and  Subcommit- 
tees consider  environment-related  leglsla- 
Uon.  while  In  the  Senate  a  struggle  Is  being 
waged  between  Senator  Jackson's  Interior 
Committee  and  Senator  Muskle's  Subcom- 
mittee on  Air  and  Water  Pollution  of  the 
Public  Works  Committee.  Members  of  Con- 
gress, however,  can  rest  at  ease,  knowing  full 
well  that  we  have  allowed  our  land  resources 
to  deteriorate  to  such  an  alarming  degree 
that  ther«  Is  ample  opportunity  for  every 
Representative  to  claim  his  own  piece  of  en- 
vironmental turf. 

The  organlaatlonal  difflcultles  of  launch- 
ing a  clei*n-up  campaign  from  Washington 
are  not  confined  to  the  legislative  corridors 
on  Capitol  Hill.  While  the  Republicans  have 
no  trouble  Identifying  the  leader  of  their 
band,  he  In  turn  Is  faced  with  an  executive 
sprawl  that  makes  the  players  Increasingly 
difficult  to  distinguish.  Six  cabinet  depart- 
menu  (HEW,  Interior.  HUD.  TransporUtlon, 
Agriculture  and  Commerce)  plus  a  host  of 
other  federal  agencies  currenUy  preside  over 
about  90  environmental  protection  programs. 
Thirty-eight  agencies  are  involved  in  some 
way  with  protecting  this  nation's  water  re- 
sources alone.  Holding  dubious  sway  over  the 
myriad  bureaus,  agencies  and  departmenU 
is  the  newly  created  Council  of  Envlron- 
menUl Quality,  authorized  by  the  Envlron- 
menUl Quality  Act  of  1969.  This  body,  com- 
posed of  three  advisors  appotated  by  the 
President  with  an  authorized  budget  of  •! 
million,  is  almost  certain  to  be  the  most 
Important  of  the  watchdog  groups.  President 
Nixon  had  previously  established  a  cabinet- 
level  Environmental  QuaUty  CouncU,  a  Task 
Force  on  Air  Pollution  and  a  Citizens'  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  EnvlronmenUl  QuaUty. 
He  has  promised  a  major  reshufBlng  of  fed- 
eral agencies  dealing  with  the  environment, 
but  the  process  promises  to  be  a  long  and 
alow  one,  cerUln  to  involve  the  Admlnlstra- 
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tlon   In  Intra-cablnet  wrangling  as  weU   aa 
partisan  battles  with  Congress. 

Economic  considerations  may  also  retard 
the  conservation  effort.  Leading  DemocraU 
have  already  expressed  their  doubts  about 
the  adequacy  of  the  President's  proposed 
funding  levels.  Not  surprisingly,  few  dollar 
cost  figures  have  accompanied  the  Presi- 
dent's legislative  recommendations.  This  has 
already  led  to  partisan  snipes  about  the  open- 
ing up  of  a  new  credibility  gap  between 
White  House  rhetoric  and  willingness  to 
spend  money  necessary  to  do  the  Job.  The 
only  specific  sums  attached  to  the  President's 
recent  proposals  presented  to  Congress  were 
tlO  billion  for  the  building  of  waste  treat- 
ment planu,  (which  upon  closer  scrutiny 
melted  down  to  a  federal  commitment  of 
only  $4  billion  spread  over  4  years),  a  pledge 
to  spend  the  full  amount  deposited  In  the 
Water  and  Land  Conservation  Fund,  and  a 
modest  increase  in  federal  operation  granU 
t  J  State  water  .joUutlon  control  agencies  from 
•10  to  $30  million  over  the  next  five  years. 
Annual  cost  of  pollution  control.  Including 
air  and  water  pollution  and  solid  waste  dis- 
posal are  estimated  at  $13.5  billion  simply  to 
hold  contamination  levels  at  their  present 
levels.  Placed  alongside  this  figure,  federal 
dollar  commitment,  deeplte  all  the  Ulk,  re- 
mains minimal. 

At  the  heart  of  the  President's  water  pol- 
lution control  program  is  his  four-year  fed- 
eral-local partnership  in  the  construction  of 
needed  sewage  treatment  planU.  State  and 
city  officials  are  already  saying  that  the  $4 
billion  in  federal  aid  suggested  by  the  Ad- 
ministration Is  nowhere  near  the  amount 
required.  Oovernor  Rockefeller  estimates 
that  the  sewage  treatment  program  for  his 
state  alone  will  cost  t3  billion.  Other  local 
representatives  remain  skeptical  about  fed- 
eral willingness  to  appropriate  the  necessary 
funds  to  help  solve  local  pollution  problems. 
They  pomt  out  that  the  central  government 
has  not  yet  made  good  on  former  obligations 
Incurred  under  the  1966  Clean  Waters  Act. 
which  provided  for  a  federal  contribution  of 
up  to  86%  of  the  total  cost  for  plant  con- 
struction. Local  government  Jurisdictions 
that  went  ahead  on  their  own  and  built 
these  planU  are  still  waiting  to  be  paid  the 
federal  government  share.  Just  last  year  the 
President  requested  only  $214  million  on  an 
authorized  $1  billion  for  sewage  plant  con- 
struction. Congress  ralaed  this  figure  to  $800 
million,  intending  that  the  money  be  used 
to  pay  back  local  governments  which  by  then 
were  owed  »814  mllUon  by  Washington.  The 
Executive  branch,  pleading  inflationary  con- 
siderations held  back  the  money  for  several 
months  and  has  only  recently  announced  Its 
Intention  to  spend  It — not  principally  to  pay 
off  old  debta.  but  rather  to  encourage  sUtes 
to  undertake  new  projecte.  Outspoken  state 
and  city  officials  say  that  this  sort  of  record 
Is  not  likely  to  foster  Intensified  efforU  at 
the  local  level. 

Not  only  have  funding  levels  been  criticized 
as  Inadequate,  but  the  mechanism  suggested 
by  the  President  for  helping  local  govem- 
mente  raise  their  share  of  the  construction 
coeu  has  also  come  under  fire.  The  President 
has  proposed  the  creation  of  an  Environmen- 
tal Financing  Authority  In  the  Treasury  De- 
partment which  would  ptirchase  sUte  and 
local  bonds  with  limited  Interest  rates  for 
financing  the  non-federal  share  of  sewage 
treatment  plant  construction.  Such  an  Au- 
thority would  market  Its  own  securities  to 
the  public  and  thus  becomes  a  conduit  for 
private  caplUl  to  flow  mto  mtinlclpal  sewage 
bonds. 

The  National  League  of  Cities  and  the 
United  SUtes  Conference  of  Mayors  have 
already  expressed  their  reservations  concern- 
ing the  financing  authority,  saying  that  "It 
would  really  Just  mean  more  delay.  Just  a 
lot  more  bookkeeping  rather  than  sub- 
stance."   TransporUtlon    Secretary    Volpe* 
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testimony  before  Congress  last  June  In  op- 
position to  a  similar  financing  proposal  for 
airport  construction  was  also  cited  by  the 
mayors.  At  that  time,  the  Administration 
opposed  the  debt-service  approach  "because 
It  Is  Inflationary,  and  because  it  creates  a 
very  long-term  commitment  for  the  Federal 
Government." 

Politicians  with  long  memories  may  also 
recall  that  In  the  fifties.  President  Elsen- 
hower came  up  with  a  similar  proposal  for 
financing  the  Interstate  highway  system 
which  was  emphatically  rejected  by  the  Dem- 
ocratic Congress.  A  parallel  late  may  well  be 
In  store  for  Nixon's  EnvlronmenUl  Financing 
Authority. 

The  President's  other  proposals  to  combat 
water  pollution  which  do  not  Involve  large 
capital  outlays  will  have  easier  going.  Among 
these  are  a  number  previously  suggested  by 
members  of  Congress  which  should  Improve 
their  chances  of  meeting  with  favorable  con- 
sideration. They  Include  the  extension  of 
federsU  water  pollution  control  authority  to 
intra-  as  well  as  Inter-state  waters  and  the 
setting  of  precise  limits  on  the  type  and 
amount  of  effluente  that  industries  and  mu- 
nicipalities may  discharge.  Senator  Proxmlre 
has  suggested  an  alternative  approach  which 
consists  of  the  levying  of  a  federal  "effluency 
fee"  of  10  cents  per  pound  for  Industrial 
waste  emitted  into  the  nation's  rivers.  The 
Senator  estimates  that  this  system  would 
produce  about  $2  billion  a  year,  half  of  which 
he  proposes  should  be  used  to  subsidize 
municipal  wasU  treatment. 

The  Federal  program  to  curb  air  pollution 
Is  still  In  Its  Infancy  but  seems  to  be  follow- 
ing the  pattern  set  by  water  pollution  con- 
trol efforU.  This  year  the  Air  Quality  Act  of 
1967  comes  under  review  In  Congress,  and  a 
vast  number  of  amendments  have  already 
been  proposed  by  the  Administration  and  by 
members  of  the  legislative  branch.  The  Pres- 
ident's program  includes  the  extension  of 
national  air  quality  standards,  with  a  maxi- 
mum fine  of  $10,000  a  day  for  violation,  and 
the  esUbllshment  of  more  stringent  motor 
vehicle  emission  standards.  None  of  the 
White  House  proposals  call  for  spending  as 
much  money  as  the  measures  Senator  Muskle 
Is  backing,  which  provide  for  a  federal  share 
of  $975  million  to  be  spent  on  air  pollution 
over  the  next  three  years.  This  Is  compared 
to  $109  million  appropriated  In  fiscal  1970 
for  HEW  air  pollution  control  programs — and 
even  this  amount  was  more  than  the  Admin- 
istration requested.  For  flscal  1971.  the  Pres- 
ident is  actually  asking  for  less  money  than 
was  appropriated  for  fiscal  1970. 

His  requests  involving  solid  waste  disposal 
are  equally  modest,  calling  for  the  spending 
of  slightly  more  than  $14  million  In  fiscal 
1971.  a  slight  Increase  over  the  previous 
year's  flgtires.  Senator  Muskle's  proposals 
again  run  Into  more  money — $8<X)  million  to 
be  spent  over  a  5-year  period.  At  thl^  time, 
the  major  thrust  of  the  federal  role  In  solid 
waste  disposal  lies  in  research  and  develop- 
ment, with  the  President  emphaalzing  the 
need  for  more  study  Into  techniques  for  re- 
cycling materials  and  developing  packaging 
which  will  degrade  after  use. 

After  holding  back  last  year  on  the  spend- 
ing of  the  Water  Conservation  Fund  allot- 
ment for  the  acquisition  of  new  parkland. 
President  Nixon  has  proposed  full  use  of 
these  funds  In  fiscal  1971.  Democratic  efforU 
are  afoot  to  provide  a  minimum  annual  ap- 
propriation authorization  of  $300  million  for 
the  fund,  up  $100  million  from  the  present 
guaranteed  level  of  funding.  Under  the  for- 
mula Introduced  by  Administration  spokes- 
men, there  would  be  no  guaranteed  authori- 
sation In  the  following  years  for  the  Fund, 
which  makes  planning  by  sUU  and  federal 
agencies  for  land  purchases  difficul .  Indeed. 
There  Is  no  doubt  that  DemocraU  have 
been  upstaged  by  the  President's  plunge  Into 
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environmental  waters,  but  they  atlll  have  a 
few  ideas  of  their  own  which  have  not  yet 
been  embraced  by  the  Administration. 
Among  them  are : 

The  EnvlronmenUl  Quality  Education  Act, 
sponsored  by  Reps.  Brademas  and  Scheuer 
in  the  House  and  by  Gaylord  Nelson  in  the 
Senate,  to  give  support  to  school  programs 
designed  to  educate  Americans  about  envl- 
ronmenUl problems. 

The  Noise  Pollution  and  Abatement  Act 
sponsored  by  Senator  Muskle  to  provide  for 
studies  of  the  health  and  welfare  effects  of 
noise  pollution. 

The  creation  of  an  Environmental  Control 
Agency,  separate  from  cabinet  departmenU, 
to  administer  and  wateh  over  government 
environmental  control  programs,  sponsored 
by  Senator  Muskle. 

The  Detergent  Pollution  Control  Act  to  ban 
polyphosphates  in  detergenU  by  1972  and  to 
set  and  Implement  national  pollution  con- 
trol sUndards  on  all  detergent  IngredienU 
by  the  same  date,  sponsored  by  Senator  Gay- 
lord  Nelson. 

It  Is  likely  that  some  of  these  proposal* 
will  be  enacted  Into  law  during  this  Con- 
gress, especially  those  combining  minimum 
expenditures  with  maximum  public  appeal. 
The  real  Intent  of  Congress  and  the  White 
House  will  surface  dtirlng  the  appropriations 
process.  DemocraU  may  try  and  put  the 
President  In  the  position  of  having  to  at 
least  threaten  a  veto  of  anti-pollution  leg- 
islation for  economy  reasons,  while  Nixon 
would  no  doubt  be  equally  delighted  to  be 
able  to  blame  the  Democratic  Congress  for 
holding  up  action  in  this  area  on  account 
of  lU  failure  to  agree  on  a  compromise  spend- 
ing figure.  Another  Congress-ExecuUve  con- 
frontation similar  to  the  recent  battle  over 
education  funds  may  well  be  in  the  offing. 

It  Is  reasonable  to  hope  that  new  legisla- 
tion, particularly  Involving  air  pollution.  wiU 
be  enacted  this  session  which  would  give  the 
federal  government  greater  responsibility  for 
environmental  concerns  and  pave  the  way 
for  Increased  federal  aid  In  the  futtire — 
always  dependent,  of  cotirse,  on  which  way 
the  politicians  sense  the  wind  Is  blowing. 


DRAFT  CALL:  ZERO 


HON.  EARL  B.  RUTH 

or    MOnS   CABOI.TNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  AprQ  23.  1970 

Mr.  RUTH.  Mr.  Chairman.  President 
Nixon  has  made  a  historic  statement 
about  an  important  segment  of  our 
national  life: 

After  careful  consideration  of  the  factors 
Involved.  ...  I  agree  that  we  should  move 
now  toward  ending  the  draft.  From  now  on, 
the  objective  of  this  Administration  Is  to 
reduce  the  draft  calls  to  zero,  subject  to  the 
overriding  considerations  of  national 
sectirlty. 

In  short,  the  oCBclal  view  of  what 
constitutes  the  obligations  of  citizens  of 
a  free  society  in  defense  of  their  country 
has  been  drastically  altered. 

The  draft— that  began  in  an  emer- 
gency and  ended  as  an  institution — ^Is  to 
be  ended.  It  has  served  its  purpose.  We 
are  now  moving  into  a  new  era  in  whieb 
we  can  once  more  have  the  traditional 
American  way  of  national  defense  as  part 
of  our  national  life.  The  all-ToIunteer 
armed  force  is  a  concept  which  is  at  once 
traditional  and  revolutionary — ««  h&v9 
been  so  many  other  concepts  of  this  ad- 
minlstratioii.  President  Nixoai's  re^ed 
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for  the  past  is  matched  by  his  under- 
standing of  the  presoit  and  his  vision  of 
the  future. 

This  message  begins  a  movement  that 
will  someday  in  the  future  end  with  the 
words:  "Draft  call:  Zero." 


STATEMENT   FOR  CONSUMER 
HEARINGS 


HON.  SHIRLEY  CHISHOLM 

or  N-rw  Touc 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  27.  1970 

Mrs.  CHISHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
view  of  the  rise  in  prices  brought  about 
by  the  present  economic  situation  of  in- 
flation, more  attention  must  be  focused 
on  the  issues  and  problems  by  the  con- 
siuner  in  the  American  marketplace. 

Cutbacks  in  consumer  programs  from 
the  original  requests  of  the  former  ad- 
mmistration  cause  reason  for  concern. 
These  cutbacks  are  an  indication  that 
the  American  consumer  is  not  receiving 
the  attention  that  he  deserves.  Cutbacks 
included  an  18-percent  cut  in  funds  for 
the  Presidents  Committee  on  Consumer 
Interests,  a  3-percent  cut  in  meat  and 
poultry  inspection  programs  at  a  time 
when  the  Department  of  Agriculture  was 
n.t  meeting  its  responsibilities  under  the 
Wholesome  Meat  Act  of  1967,  an  18-per- 
cent cut  in  traffic  and  highway  safety 
funds  Including  grants  to  States  and 
communities,  a  5-percent  cut  in  the 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  De- 
partments radiation  control  program. 
and  a  100-percent  cut  in  the  Pood  and 
Drug  Administrations  funds  for  enforce- 
ment of  the  Fair  Packaging  and  Labeling 
Act. 

The  American  housewife  is  becoming 
more  articulate  about  the  problems  she 
faces  daily  in  grocery  stores,  drugstores, 
and  the  large  chains  tore  complexes.  She 
is  realizing  that  to  alleviate  her  diCQcul- 
ties  as  a  captive  member  of  the  consumer 
market  she  must  become  organized  into 
a  pressure  group  so  that  her  interests 
can  be  protected.  Activist  consumer 
groups  of  low-  and  middle-class  women — 
black  and  white — are  springing  up  all 
over  the  coimtry  and  the  common  de- 
nominator that  binds  these  women  to- 
gether is  their  stand  against  rising  prices 
and  shoddy  products.  Today,  women  are 
refusing  to  t>e  silent  on  this  issue  for 
they  are  consistently  faced  with  spending 
more  money  and  receiving  less  quality 
for  it.  This  issue  has  brought  them  to- 
gether in  an  effort  to  demand  stronger 
concentrated  protection  so  that  the  mon- 
ey they  spend  and.  the  quality  they  re- 
ceive are  equivalent. 

The  .imerican  housewife  who  is 
aware  of  this  need  for  consiuner  pro- 
tection, as  are  all  Americans,  has  re- 
ceived a  great  deal  of  support  from  Mr. 
Ralph  Nader  who  has  done  exhaustive 
research  and  studies  on  the  plight  of 
the  consumer.  He  has  brought  national 
attention  to  the  extremely  high  level  of 
33  percent  average  fat  content  foimd  in 
sausage  products  and  the  pimiping 
of  water  into  poultry,  perpetrating  a 
fraud  of  $32  million  for  all  that  water. 
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In  addition.  Mr.  Nader  has  informed 
the  public  of  the  faulty  inspections  car- 
ried out  bv  Federal  inspectors  In  meat 
factories,  and  he  has  raised  consider- 
able questions  as  to  the  efDcacy  of  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  with 
specific  reference  to  the  research  and 
evaluatio:i  of  monosodium  glutamate, 
which  was  being  passed  off  by  industry 
as  a  nutritional  additive  in  baby  food — 
and  is  now  no  longer  used  by  the  ma- 
jor baby  food  companies. 

Aside  from  the  food  industry.  Mr.  Na- 
der has  also  exposed  the  growing  haz- 
ards of  rcilroad  safety  violations  and 
the  negligence  in  the  auto  industry.  Of- 
ficials of  the  National  Highway  Safety 
Bureau  state  that  between  15  and  20 
percent  of  the  vehicles  tested  have  failed 
one  or  mere  safety  standards. 

Another  problem  of  the  consumer 
which  is  of  utmost  concern  is  that  of 
buying  on  credit.  The  Washington  Ac- 
tion for  Youth  Prospectus  discusses  the 
"easy  credit  terms"  that  are  advertised 
to  lure  the  consimier  into  the  store. 
Then  through  high  pitched  sales  talk, 
the  advertised  item  is  ignored,  and  the 
consumer  is  persuaded  to  purchased  an 
overpriced,  often  shoddy  item  under 
"easy  credit  terms"  which  ignore  the 
small  print  of  the  credit  agreement. 
Prof.  William  Pierce  of  the  Michigan 
Law  School,  who  has  expertise  In  the 
fleld  of  credit,  sUtes  that  if  all  lending 
activities  were  Investigated  about  75 
percent  of  the  loans  extended  in  this 
country  would  be  ille<?al. 

These  few  examples  are  an  indica- 
tion that  the  consvuner  is  not  being  pro- 
tected. For  a  long  time  now,  there  has 
been  talk  atmut  the  creation  of  a  con- 
simier department  which  would  address 
Itself  to  the  problems  of  the  American 
houswife  and  consumer.  However,  in 
spite  of  much  rhetoric,  no  action  has 
been  taken  in  the  past  that  has  ade- 
quately and  directly  responded  to  those 
problems. 

Representation  for  the  protection  of 
the  Interests  of  the  consumer  is  a  major 
issue  and  their  needs  must  receive  the 
priority  that  they  deserve.  One  way  in 
which  this  can  be  effectively  achieved  is 
through  the  creation  of  an  OfBce  of 
Consumer  Affairs  which  would  concen- 
trate its  activities  on  the  many  problems 
faced  by  the  American  consumer. 

This  Office  of  Consumer  Affairs  would 
be  established  with  regard  for  all  matters 
that  affect  the  consumer  and  would  have 
the  primary  responsibility  for  coordi- 
nating and  supervising  all  of  those  Fed- 
eral programs  and  activities  that  relate 
to  the  consumer.  Even  though  the  crea- 
tion of  this  program  has  the  Interests 
of  the  American  taxpayer  at  heart,  many 
may  take  the  attitude  that  this  is  Just 
another  social  program  that  Is  going  to 
cost  Iskrge  sums  of  money.  In  reality,  this 
program  will  cost  very  little  money,  be- 
cause its  primary  function  will  be  that  of 
a  regulatory  agency  to  protect  the 
consumer. 

Too  many  fragmented  efforts  have 
been  made  in  the  past  with  the  intent  to 
protect  the  consumer,  but  there  has 
never  been  a  specific  organization  that 
has  had  the  main  task  of  accountability 
to  the  American  oonsiuner. 
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Since  cotisimiers  are  the  most  impor- 
tant people  and  the  crucial  element  is 
the  economic  growth  of  our  coimtry,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  creation  of  an 
Office  of  Consumer  Affairs  is  necessary 
to  help  minimize  the  difficulties  and  out- 
cries of  the  American  housewife  and  her 
family.  Action  in  this  area  would  indi- 
cate to  the  housewife  and  her  family 
that  the  Ooverrunent  has  finally  taken 
a  concrete  and  viable  interest  in  her 
problems  by  responding  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Office  of  Consumer  Af- 
fairs which  would  give  all  consumers  the 
needed  relief  from  the  negative  practices 
that  have  caused  much  alarm  in  the 
area  of  rising  prices,  shoddy  goods  and 
fraudulent  advertising. 


STATUS    OF    PRESIDENTS    NEW 
MARITIME  PROGRAM 


HON.  JACK  EDWARDS 

or    AUkBAMA 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  27.  1970 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker.  Maritime  Administrator  An- 
drew Gibson  recently  updated  the  status 
of  the  President's  new  maritime  program 
in  a  speech  to  the  Southeastern  regional 
convention  of  the  Propeller  Club  held  in 
Mobile,  Ala. 

Mr.  Gibson  and  his  men  have  faith- 
fully carried  out  President  Nixon's  cam- 
paign promise  of  presenting  a  compre- 
hensive plan  to  save  our  American  Mer- 
chant Marine.  I  only  hope  that  this  body 
will  concur  with  the  administration's  de- 
sires to  put  this  vital  link  in  our  Ameri- 
can economy  back  on  its  feet. 

Mr.  Gibson's  speech  follows.  I  hope 
all  Members  will  give  it  careful  consid- 
eration: 
Rkmakks  bt  a.  E.  Gibson.  Mautuo  Aoicin- 

ISTKATOB,    U.S.    DEPABTICKNT    OF    COMlUaCC, 

Betobb  Southeastxkn   Rkoioitai,  Convkn- 

nON  OF  THC  PBOPKLLKB  CLXTB  OP  TRS  UNITID 

Statxs.    Mobilx    Cottntxt    Club.    Mobox. 

Auk.,  Apbh.  17,  1970 

Wherever  I  have  gone  In  recent  months  I 
have  been  asked  atx>ut  the  status  and  out- 
look for  President  Nixon's  new  maritime  pro- 
gram. Since  many  in  this  audience  may  have 
the  same  question,  let  me  briefly  All  you  In. 

As  you  will  recall,  the  enabling  legisla- 
tion, S.  3287  and  H.R.  15434,  was  Introduced 
last  December  23rd.  In  the  Interim,  the  House 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee 
and  the  Senate  Commerce  Subcommittee  on 
the  Merchant  Marine  have  concluded  exten- 
sive hearings  on  the  legislation.  During  these 
hearings  the  reactions  and  viewpoints  of  all 
major  segments  of  the  maritime  industry — 
labor  and  management — were  heard. 

While  some  reservations  were  voiced  about 
certain  provisions  of  the  legislation,  the  gen- 
eral industry  reaction  was  exceedingly  favor- 
able. Additionally,  members  of  t>oth  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  Committees — on  both  sides 
of  the  political  aisle — have  made  It  clear  that 
they  support  the  President's  program  and 
will  promote  Its  passage. 

Currently,  these  conunlttees  are  evaluating 
the  testimony  and  suggestions  received  dur- 
ing the  hearings.  Present  Indications  arc 
that  the  legislation  will  be  cleared  for  floor 
action  In  the  near  future.  Passage  Is  antici- 
pated by  early  summer. 

The  enactment  of  this  legislation,  now  ap- 
propriately called  the  Merchant  Marine  Act 
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at  1970,  win  be  the  most  significant  legisla- 
tive achievement  affecting  the  American 
maritime  Industry  since  the  passage  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936. 

It  will  chart  a  course  which  will  restore 
the  United  States  as  a  major  and  viable 
maritime  power.  It  will  ensure  that  our  mer- 
chant marine — now  threatened  with  near 
extinction  by  the  preponderance  of  obsolete. 
World  War  n  vintage  ships  In  the  fleet— will 
be  one  of  the  most  modem  and  efficient  In 
the  world  by  the  end  of  this  decade. 

While  the  Presidents  program  has  received 
a  good  reception  in  the  Congress  and  the 
maritime  community,  It  apparently  gen- 
erated some  heat  abroad. 

In  a  speech  last  month  one  of  our  British 
friends  raised  questions  as  to  the  necessity 
or  wisdom  of  the  Administration's  maritime 
program. 

He  contended  that  the  need  for  such  a 
program  has  been  grossly  exaggerated.  He 
also  emphasized  that  our  plan  to  construct 
30  ships  a  year  for  the  next  10  years  could 
seriously  over-tonnage  U.S. -foreign  trade 
routes.  He  went  on  to  state  that  the  fre- 
quently cited  sUtlstlc  that  the  U.S.-tlag  fleet 
carries  only  5.6  percent  of  the  nation's  for- 
eign commerce  Is  misleading,  since  this 
refers  to  the  percent  of  the  tonnage  move- 
ment only.  He  stressed  that  U.S.-flag  ships 
carry  22  percent  by  value  of  our  foreign 
trade. 

As  to  the  allegations  that  our  program  is 
unnecessary  or  too  ambitious,  I  normally 
would  let  such  remarks  go  unanswered,  since 
such  claims  are  not  only  presumptuous,  but 
Inaccurate  as  well.  These  remarks  are  viewed 
by  some  as  a  growing  effort  to  persuade  the 
United  States  to  turn  away  from  its  deter- 
mination to  rebuild  its  merchant  fleet  .  .  . 
to  abandon,  if  you  will,  the  advantages  of 
the  American  developed  technological  revolu- 
tion In  total  transportation  systems.  I  am 
here  to  announce  tee  tcill  not. 

We  will  no  longer  be  satisfied  with  our 
position  as  a  6tb  rate  maritime  power.  We 
win  no  longer  be  satisfied  with  the  crumbe 
that  fall  from  the  European  ship  owners' 
Uble. 

Actually,  the  6.8  percent  figure  to  which 
our  friend  referred  is  magnificent  0.4  per- 
cent, and  percent  tonnage  carried  is  the 
only  bench  mark  conunonly  used  In  com- 
paring the  degree  of  participation  of  foreign- 
flag  fleets  in  the  carriage  of  their  nation's 
international  commerce. 

As  a  case  In  point,  our  friend  In  the  course 
of  bis  dissertation  on  our  misleading  statis- 
tics, noted  that  ships  registered  in  the  United 
Kingdom  carry  38  percent  of  the  U.K.  sea- 
borne trade,  but  he  failed  to  translate  this 
38  percent  weight  carriage  Into  the  com- 
parable i>ercentages  for  value  and  amount  of 
Uner  cargoes  carried  In  U.K.  ships. 

Keeping  In  mind  our  6.4  percent  partici- 
pation, It  is  of  more  than  passing  Interest  to 
note  the  extent  the  major  foreign-flag  fleets 
participated  in  their  own  nation's  foreign 
trade: 

Percent 

West  Oermany - 80 

Sweden  ; 80 

Greece 81 

Norway ^ *3 

Japan    i— 48 

France 48 

Now  let  us  trace  the  trends  in  U.8.-flag  par- 
ticipation in  our  foreign  trade: 

In  1950,  U.S.  oceanbome  foreign  trade 
amounted  to  117.6  million  long  tons.  In  that 
year  49.7  million  tons,  or  42.3  percent,  were 
transported  In  U.S.-flag  ablpe. 

In  1960,  our  foreign  trade  movement  bad 
more  than  doubled — amounting  to  277.9  mil- 
lion tons.  But  the  U.S.-flag  movement  de- 
clUaed  to  31  million  tone — equivalent  to  11.1 
percent. 

In  1988,  the  Uteet  year  for  which  data  la 
available,  our  foreign  trade  tonnage  topped 
418  million  tons.  But  the  amount  carried  In 
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U.S.-flag  vessels  bad  skidded  to  only  28.8 
million  tons — equivalent  to  6.4  percent  of 
the  toUl. 

Thus,  between  1950  and  1968  U.S.-foreign 
trade  nearly  quadrupled — from  117.5  million 
to  418.3  million  tons.  But  In  the  same  period 
the  toniuge  moved  In  American  ships 
dropped  by  nearly  half — from  49.7  million  to 
268  million  tons,  and  our  foreign  friend 
would  try  to  persuade  us  that  this  is  a 
healthy  condition  for  the  greatest  trading 
nation  on  earth 

Examining  the  dollar  value  of  U.S.-foreign 
trade  carried  in  American-flag  ships,  we  find 
a  similar  declining  trend. 

In  1960,  the  value  of  our  total  foreign 
trade  movement  amounted  to  $24  7  billion. 
Amerlcan-fiag  vessels  transported  26.4  per- 
cent of  this  cargo.  In  1968,  our  foreign  trade 
bad  grown  to  841-5  billion,  but  U.S.-fiag  par- 
ticipation bad  declined  to  21.1  percent. 

The  foregoing  data  clearly  show  that  while 
U.S.-foreign  trade  has  been  undergoing  sus- 
tained impressive  growth,  the  U.S.-flag  fleet's 
participation  in  this  movement  has  steadily 
diminished. 

Looking  to  the  future  we  foresee  this  na- 
tion's foreign  trade  movement  topping  620 
million  tons  by  the  year  1982. 

If  present  trends  were  allowed  to  con- 
tinue unchecked,  it  is  doubtful  that  our 
ships  would  be  carrying  3  percent  of  our 
trade  by  the  end  of  this  decade.  The  Nixon 
Administration  has  determined  that  this  will 
not  happen.  We  believe  that  as  long  as  our 
nation  generates  such  an  enormous  Inter- 
national trade  volume,  we  must  have  a  fleet 
capable  of  carrying  more  than  a  token  share 
of  such  commerce. 

Even  today,  although  most  of  our  shipping 
statistics  are  appalling,  there  Is  one  bright 
element  to  the  picture.  While  most  major 
maritime  nations  overshadow  the  United 
States  In  the  size  and  quality  of  their  break- 
bulk,  tanker  and  dry  bulk  fleets,  we  are 
number  one  In  container  shipping.  Our  lead 
In  this  field  Is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  de- 
velopment of  these  highly  efficient  ships  was 
pioneered  and  perfected  In  this  country.  We 
bave  no  Intention  of  relinquishing  this  lead, 
and,  of  course,  this  is  what  has  "thrown  the 
cat  among  the  pigeons." 

The  latest  figures  available,  covering  the 
second  quarter  of  1969,  revealed  that  U.S.- 
flag  vessels  handled  68  percent  of  the  con- 
tainerized cargo  moving  in  the  U.S.-North 
Atlantic  trades  and  64  percent  of  the  U.S.- 
^ar  East  movement,  and  most  of  this  was 
accomplished  without  subsidy. 

The  foreign-flag  lines  obviously  bave  no 
intention  of  conceding  such  a  large  propor- 
tion of  high  revenue  cargo  to  American  ships. 
They  are  rapidly  building  up  their  container 
fleets.  Oreat  Brltam,  for  example,  currently 
has  800,000  tons  of  contalnershlps  under 
construction  or  on  order.  This  can  qxilte  pos- 
sibly narrow  our  lead  in  free  competition. 
The  leaders  of  the  U.S.  maritime  Industry 
are  quite  willing  to  take  their  chances.  How- 
ever. I  am  confident  that  the  implementa- 
tion of  President  Nixon's  program  will  en- 
able us  to  retain  a  prominent  position  In 
this  fleld. 

Now  let  me  return  to  the  anguished  cry 
that  the  United  States  by  building  30  ships 
per  year  for  its  registry  Is  going  to  over- 
tonnage  the  world's  trade  routes.  It  Infers 
that,  although  the  great  majority  of  our  fieet 
Is  approaching  26  years  of  age  and  the  scrap 
breakers'  torches,  we  are  somehow  selfish  In 
undertaking  a  program  to  modernize  and 
preserve  our  merchant  marine. 

I  regret  that  our  program  may  be  causing 
apprehenatons  In  tanlgn  maritime  circles. 
However,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  United 
States  is  the  least  likely  candidate  for  the 
charge  of  over-populating  the  world's  ocean 
fleet. 

For  the  past  20  years  the  deliveries  of  mer- 
chant ships  for  U.S.  registry  have  been  In- 
finitesimal In  comparison  with  other  major 
maritime  nations. 
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Last  year,  for  example.  925  merchant  ships 
totaling  26  million  deadweight  tons  were 
produced  by  the  world's  shipyards.  These 
totals  Included  449  general  cargo  vessels  ag- 
gregating 4  mUUon  deadweight   tons. 

Japan  took  deUvery  of  189  ships;  Liberia, 
95;  Norway,  90;  the  United  Kingdom  and 
Russia  each  took  89. 

In  terms  of  general  cargo  ships,  Japan, 
alone,  accounted  for  109  vessels;  Russia,  66; 
West  Germany.  40;   and  the  UK.,  33. 

The  U.S.-fiag  fieet  received  only  21  new 
ships,  18  of  them  general  cargo  types! 

At  the  beginning  of  1969,  2.007  merchant 
ships  were  under  construction  or  on  order 
in  the  worlds  shipyards.  Of  this  total,  332 
were  for  Russia,  213  for  Uberla,  169  for 
Norway,  153  for  the  U.K..  144  for  Japan,  and 
so  on.  The  U.S.  total  amounted  to  a  pitiful 
67. 

To  sum  up  this  statistical  analysis,  annual 
deliveries  to  each  of  the  major  maritime  flags 
have  been  running  from  double  to  six  times 
our  programmed  rate  of  30  ships  per  year. 

I  think  you  can  see,  then,  why  I  leel  the 
claim  that  the  President's  program  will  over- 
tonnage  the  trade  routes  Is  totally  unwar- 
ranted. The  300  ships  we  plan  to  build  will 
be  spread  over  a  lO-year  period. 

In  sharp  contrast,  Japan  alone  took  deliv- 
ery of  357  ships— 210  of  them  general  cargo 
types — in  the  2-year  period  1967  and  1968. 
The  U.K.  m  that  same  period  took  delivery  of 
149. 

These  ships  and  the  remainder  of  the  1.758 
ships  delivered  to  foreign-flag  registry  during 
the  1967-68  period  apparently  have  not  con- 
tributed to  any  over-tonnag^g  problems.  I 
find  thlr  quite  interesting. 

Whatever  the  reaction  abroad,  our  ships 
will  be  buiJt,  because  they  must  be  built!  If 
they  are  not,  then  this  nation  must  resign 
itself  to  maritime  mediocrity. 

The  President  has  said  emphatically  that 
this  nation  must  be  restored  as  first  class 
maritime  power.  His  program  is  tailored  to 
meet  that  objective.  The  prevailing  view  is 
that  the  Congress  vrlU  enact  enabUng  legisla- 
tion within  the  next  several  months. 

■Whatever  your  political  persuasions,  I  be- 
lieve aU  In  this  audience  are  encouraged  and 
gratified  by  the  forceful  and  forthright  action 
President  Nixon  has  taken  to  restore  this  na- 
tion as  a  first  class  maritime  power.  In  con- 
trast to  the  despair,  pessimism  and  insecurity 
that  prevailed  within  the  maritime  industry 
In  the  past  few  years,  today  there  Is  hope, 
optimism  and  confidence.  Less  than  a  year 
and  a  half  ago  articles  on  the  American  mer- 
chant marine  resembled  obituaries.  Today 
they  center  on  Uie  impending  revltallzation 
of  a  nearly  prostrate  industry. 

Richard  Nixon,  in  his  campaign  for  the 
Presidency,  promised  to  produce  a  program  to 
remedy  the  nation's  maritime  deficiencies. 
But.  refuting  the  old  adage  that  campaign 
promises  are  worthless,  President  Nixon  In 
his  first  year  in  office  fulfilled  his  promise 
and  transmitted  to  the  Congress  a  compre- 
hensive plan  for  rebuilding  ovu-  fieet  and  the 
legislation  for  Implementing  It. 

The  legacy  ol  domestic  and  International 
problems  that  President  Nixon  inherited 
comprises  a  rathtr  extensive  Inventory. 

The  problems  of  honorably  extricating  our 
armed  forces  from  Vietnam,  and  the  wide 
range  of  domestic  Ills  are  readily  Identified  by 
the  general  public.  Few,  however,  recognize 
the  magnitude  of  the  maritime  problems  that 
bad  to  be  solved. 

It  is  generally  overlooked  that  our  mari- 
time ills  and  deficiencies  have  been  progres- 
sively more  critical  in  the  Sixties. 

As  a  consequence.  President  Nixon  had  far 
fewer  options  in  formulating  solutions  and 
a  shorter  time  frame  in  which  to  Implement 
remedial  measures.  Additionally,  the  cost  of 
building  the  ships  needed  to  replace  our 
overaged  vessels  has  mcreased  significantly. 

Many  within  the  maritime  Industry,  in 
fact,  felt  that  as  a  result  of  previous  failures 
to    undertake    realistic    ship    replacement 
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schedules,  the  required  levels  of  federal  fund- 
ing  for  rebuilding  the  fleet  were  now  prohib- 
itive. It  was.  therefore,  reasoned  that  the  only 
way  President  Nixon  could  extricate  ua  from 
o\ir  maritime  dilemma  would  be  to  predicate 
bis  program  on  the  construction  of  the  re- 
quired ships  In  foreign  shipyards. 

That  would  have  been  an  easy,  expedient 
and  economically  attractive  way  out. 

But  the  President,  as  he  has  demonstrated 
many  times  since  taking  offlce,  Is  not  a  man 
who  seeks  easy  or  expedient  measures  for 
resolving  problems. 

He  rejected  suggestions  that  the  domestic 
shipyard  Industry  be  exempted  from  our  fleet 
replacement  program.  Instead,  he  made  our 
shipyards  an  integral  element  in  bis  mari- 
time program. 

The  President  has  made  It  abundantly 
clear  that  he  expects  the  shipyards,  as  well 
as  the  ahlp  operators  and  their  respective 
labor  forces,  to  attain  a  far  higher  level  of 
efficiency  than  has  existed  in  the  past. 

In  his  words,  the  maritime  program  he  un- 
veiled is  both  a  challenge  and  opportunity" 
for  all  segments  of  the  maritime  Ibdustry. 

Shipbuilders  will  be  required  to  develop 
Improved  methods  to  reduce  construction 
costs.  The  present  ship  construction  subsidy, 
whereby  the  government  pays  up  to  55  per- 
.cent  of  a  ship's  cost.  Is  programmed  to  dlm- 
'inlsh  during  the  next  5  yeara  to  a  level  of  39 
percent.  To  assist  the  yards  to  achieve  the 
necessary  coat  reductions,  the  Administra- 
tion has  formulated  new  procurement  pro- 
cedures. The  ships  to  be  built  wUl  be  con- 
solidated in  lots  of  standardized  designs  and 
ordered  in  quantities  that  will  permit  the 
yards  to  achieve  the  economies  that  result 
from  series  production.  Additionally,  the 
shipyards  will  be  involved  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  new  dealgns.  permitting  them  to 
eliminate  unnecessary  cost  additive  features 
on  the  drawing  bo*rd. 

The  ahlpa  to  be  biUlt  wlU  be  among  the 
most  efficient  in  the  world.  We  believe  that 
operating  subsidies  can  be  eliminated  for 
many  of  the  high-performance  containershlps 
and  barge  and  lighter  carrying  veaaela  that 
we  will  put  In  service  on  our  North  Atlantic 
and  Far  East  trade  routes. 

In  making  a  long-term  national  commit* 
ment  to  vitalise  the  American  merchant  ma- 
rine, the  President  has  also  emphasized  that 
labor  stability  must  be  improved  If  we  are  to 
attract  the  cargoes  needed  to  make  our  fleet 
profitable.  We  are  confident  that  both  man- 
agement and  labor  will  eetabllsh  procedures 
for  resolving  tbetr  disputes  and  grievance* 
without  resort  to  coetly  work  stoppages. 

In  summary.  I  believe  that  as  a  result  of 
President  Nixon's  leadership,  this  nation  Is 
about  to  turn  the  comer  and  reestablish  It- 
self in  a  meaningful  way  on  the  high  seas. 
The  favorable  impact  of  our  new  program 
win,  I  am  sure,  be  particularly  noticeable  to 
your  thriving  port  and  the  related  maritime 
Interests  In  this  area. 
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A  SIONinCANT  WEEK  IN 
HUMAN  HISTORY 


April  27,  1970 


MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN- 
HOW  LONG? 


HON.  WILUAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  AprU  27,  1970 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  «  child 
asks:  "Where  Is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  Is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  Is  sadisti- 
cally practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  orer  1.400  American  prison- 
ers of  war  and  their  famines. 

How  long? 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or  TXNNaaaSB 
IN  THE  HOtrSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  27.  1979 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  week  was  a  significant  week  in  the 
annals  of  history — a  week  which  I  have 
described  as  "the  Earth-Space  Week  of 
the  Age  of  Aquarius"  In  my  weekly  news- 
letter "Capitol  Comments." 

Because  of  the  interest  of  my  col- 
leagues and  the  American  people  in  these 
significant  events,  I  place  my  newsletter 
In  the  Record  : 

In  Ths  Acx  or  AQUAaius:  A  Sicnificant 
Wkxx  uf   Human   Histobt 

This  was  the  week  that  was  something  In 
Washington  and  around  the  world — the 
Earth-Space  Week  of  the  Age  of  Aquarius. 

Aquarius,  the  sign  of  the  Zodiac  and  the 
name  chosen  by  the  astronauts  for  their 
spaceship,  is  said  to  be  the  astrological  age 
of  peace,  progress,  natural  beauty  and  scien- 
tific achievement  and  knowledge.  Many  as- 
trologers believe  we  are  entering  this  new 
era  erf  mankind  and  certainly  there  is  great 
progress  and  scientific  achievement — and  a 
universal  yearning  for  peace  coupled  with  a 
strong  desire  to  preserve  our  natural  environ- 
ment. 

On  Capitol  RIU  Dr.  Thomas  O.  Paine.  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration:  Dr.  Werner  von 
Braun.  Deputy  Administrator  of  NASA:  and 
astronauts  Jim  Lovell.  Pred  Haiae  and  John 
Swlgert  briefed  the  Congress  on  the  Apollo 
13  accident  and  the  epic  flight  of  the  space- 
craft Aquarius  which  limped  through  space 
to  a  safe  splashdown  as  millions  of  prayers 
from  around  the  world  reached  out  to  bring 
these  three  courageotis  si>«ce  sailors  home 
to  the  planet  Earth. 

In  contrast  to  attention  on  space  early 
In  the  week,  a  great  outpotuing  of  Ameri- 
cans observed  Earth  Day  on  Wednesday, 
demonstrating  their  concern  over  the  prob- 
lems and  pollution  defacing  and  defiling  our 
cities  and  countryside  on  Earth — a  spaceship 
with  three  UlUon  human  passengers  who 
must  learn  to  live  together  In  peace  or  face 
terrible  consequences. 

On  the  Capitol  grounds  another  historic 
event  occurred  as  the  official  Tennessee  tree — 
the  tulip  poplar — was  planted  for  the  first 
time  with  appropriate  ceremonies.  A  driz- 
zling rain  failed  to  dampen  the  event  a* 
Tennessee  Congressmen  paid  tribute  to  Ten- 
nessee's first  official  tree — a  tree  from  War- 
ren County — planted  on  Capitol  Hill.  The 
tree  was  made  available  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Henry  Boyd  of  McMlnnvllle  and  Warren 
County  who  also  attended  the  ceremonies. 

Another  significant  happening  In  Con- 
gress In  this  unusual  week  was  the  filing  of 
a  Resolution  to  Initiate  Impeachment  pro- 
ceedings against  Justice  William  O.  Douglaa 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 

In  the  Subcommittee  on  Public  Works  Ap- 
propriations, which  your  Representative 
chairs,  hearings  were  conducted  on  the  pro- 
grama  of  defense  and  peacetime  uses  of 
atomic  energy.  Including  warhead  mUsUes. 
atomic  reactors,  raw  materials  procurement, 
atomic  radiation  and  problems  of  the  en- 
vironment. While  continuing  to  safeguard 
our  defense,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
la  developing  vast  programs  to  use  the  atom 
for  peaceful  purposes — In  development  of 
elecUlc  power,  in  controlling  pollution,  in 
solving  urban  problems,  and  In  combatting 
disease,  among  others. 

Th*  President  during  the  week  announced 
In  a  nationwide  television  address  his  de- 


cision to  withdraw  another  150.000  troops 
from  Vietnam  within  a  year. 

And  springtime  came  to  Washington. 

As  the  cherry  blossoms  bloomed  in  profu- 
sion and  beauty,  the  lovely  cherry  bloesom 
princesses  participated  In  traditional  cere- 
monies and  the  vanguard  of  millions  of 
summer  tourists  Tldted  the  Capitol  and 
other  historic  landmarks  In  the  Nation's 
CaplUl. 

This  was  the  week  that  was — a  week  in 
which  the  mysteries  and  dangers  of  space 
shared  headlines  with  problems  and  prog- 
ress on  EUtrth:  A  week  in  which  prayer  and 
scientific  achievement  and  the  astrological 
Age  of  Aquarius  combined  to  focus  atten- 
tion on  the  humanity  of  man  and  both  hla 
problenns  and  achievement. 


COMPULSORY     UNIONISM     FOR 
POSTAL  WORKERS  WRONG 


HON.  LAURENCE  J.  BURTON 

or  xrttM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  27.  1970 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  strongly  opposed  to  compulsory 
unionism,  for  postal  workers  or  anyone 
else.  An  organization  should  be  able  to 
attract  membership  on  the  basis  of  its 
own  merits  and  standards,  and  the  in- 
dividual must  be  protected  in  his  freedom 
of  choice  to  either  Join  or  refrain  from 
Joining  a  union.  The  following  timely 
editorial  on  this  subject  appeared  in  the 
Deseret  News,  Salt  Lake  City,  last  week: 
(Prom  the  Salt  Lake  City   <Utah)    Deseret 

News,  Apr.  33,1970) 
PosTAi,  UmomBM  Won't  Smo  Up  thi  Mails 

As  the  House  Poet  Offlce  Committee  opens 
hearings  this  week  on  President  Nixon's  plan 
to  set  up  a  new  U.S.  Postal  Service,  it  needs 
to  keep  In  mind  that  the  cure  must  be  bet- 
ter than  the  disease. 

That  the  Post  Offlce  Dei>artment  Is  long 
overdue  for  reform  Is  well  documented.  Let- 
ters mailed  to  an  addresa<ewer  than  100  steps 
away  take  days  to  deliver;  newspapers  and 
magazines  too  often  arrive  days  and  even 
weeks  after  publication  date;  and  packages 
are  often  bruised  or  broken. 

In  fact,  says  one  postal  offldal,  "Airmail  was 
the  last  major  Innovation  In  the  Post  Offlce 
Department,  and  that  was  53  years  ago." 

One  area  of  postal  reform  which  has 
aroused  considerable  concern  is  the  drive  to 
deny  postal  workers  protection  against  com- 
pulsory unionism. 

Poatmaster  General  Wlnton  Bloont  raised 
a  storm  of  criticism  last  year  when  he  sug- 
gested that  the  orlglnally-propoeed  postal 
corporation  be  unionized.  And  he  has  de- 
clared that  one  of  the  four  essentials  for  true 
postal  reform  la  coUectlve  bargaining  be- 
tween postal  management  and  employees  to 
determine  wages. 

Not  only  that,  a  provision  in  House  Reso- 
lution 4.  the  combination  postal  reform  and 
pay  raise  bill.  Includes  compulsory  unionism. 
The  bill  includes  an  8  per  cent  Increase  in 
wages  for  postal  workers  In  addition  to  the  0 
per  cent  already  granted  to  all  government 
workers. 

Certainly  the  Post  Offlce  Department  must 
be  removed  from  politics  If  it  Is  to  allow  for 
continuity  of  management.  And  It  must  dras- 
tically update  its  method  of  mall  distribu- 
tion by  better  methods  and  modern  machin- 
ery. 

But  no  one  has  yet  proved  that  taking  away 
a  government  worker's  right  to  dtlMr  Join  a 
union  or  refrain  without  coercion  will  Im- 
prove his  efficiency  and  make  the  Post  Ofllo* 
Department  run  smoother. 
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HORTON  CITES  WASHTNGTON  POST 
ARTICLE  ON  INCREASING  SALE 
OP  GOVERNMENT  MAILINa  LISTS 

HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

or   NXW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  27.  1970 
Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the 
past  2  months  I  have  had  a  considerable 
amount  of  correspondence  about  the 
policy  of  Federal  agencies  regarding  the 
sale  of  mailing  lists.  I  have  conducted  an 
extensive  study  of  this  matter  and  am 
drafting  legislation  which  will  close  what 
I  feel  is  a  gap  in  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act. 

I  feel  that  this  act,  aimed  at  providing 
the  public  with  access  to  public  records 
and  decisions,  is  being  used  as  license 
by  some  organizations  to  infringe  on  the 
individual's  right  of  privacy. 

This  problem  was  spdled  out  clearly 
in  an  article  this  morning  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  by  Jan  Nugent  Pearce.  Mrs. 
Pearce  points  out  the  problem  in  a  nut- 
sheU:  There  is  no  Government  policy 
on  this  question.  Agencies  releasing  and 
withholding  such  mailing  lists  are  both 
citing  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
as  their  legislative  Justification. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  read 
this  article: 

IProm  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  37,  1970) 
UNCLE  Sam  Puts  Many  CmzxNS  on  Jxjnk 
Mailing  Lists 
(By  Jan  Nugent  Pearce) 
If  you  have  ever  wondered  Just  where  the 
deluge  of  Junk  mall  you  receive  every  week 
originates,  you  are  probably  overlooking  one 
likely  source. 
Uncle  Sam. 

Unknown  to  many  citizens,  government 
agencies  have  been  engaged  for  some  time  In 
the  practice  of  selling  malUng  UsU  to  any- 
one who  can  pay  for  them. 

Naturally,  most  of  the  purchasers  are  com- 
panies that  will  use  the  names  for  direct 
mall  advertising. 

The  Federal  Aviation  Administration,  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission,  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  and  the  Post  Office 
Department  are  usually  cited  as  the  most 
active  sellers. 

Recently.  Capitol  Hill  legislators  have  crit- 
icized the  practice  as  a  government-assisted 
invasion  of  the  privacy  of  mllUons  of  Ameri- 
cans. 

Rep.  J.  Edward  Burke  (R.,  Fla.)  recently 
Introduced  legUlatlon  to  ban  all  federal 
agencies  from  selUng  mailing  lists.  Rep. 
Prank  Horton  (R.,  N.T.),  after  a  confronta- 
tion with  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  on 
the  Issue,  will  soon  Introduce  his  own  bill  to 
limit  these  sales. 

And  at  the  weekend.  Sen.  Jacob  Javlts  (R- 
N.Y.)  aaked  President  Nixon  to  Issue  an  ex- 
ecutive order  to  halt  the  practice. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Prealdent,  Javlts  sug- 
gested that  names  gathered  for  agencies'  in- 
ternal ptu-poses  should  not  be  offered  in  mail- 
ing Hats  to  be  used  for  selling  merchandise. 
There  Is  presently  no  governmentwlde  pol- 
icy. Some  agencies  provide  the  data  routinely 
and  others  do  not.  All.  interesUngly  enough, 
cite  the  same  statute,  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act,  as  the  basis  for  their  position. 
Sen.  Javlts  and  Rep.  Horton  contend  that 
law  should  not  be  used  to  sanction  a  practice 
that  amounts  to  an  invasion  of  privacy  for 
the  purpose  of  aiding  direct  mall  advertising. 
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Here  are  some  example*  of  Information 
available  from  various  government  agencies: 
The  Federal  Communications  Commission 
retains  another  organization  to  fulfill  re- 
quests for  informaUon  from  Its  large  data 
bank.  Among  the  data  routinely  offered  are 
the  names  and  addresses  of  thousands  of  ham 
radio  licensees  at  a  cost  of  $55  per  computer 
tape  PCC  says  it  has  no  idea  how  many  of 
these  have  been  sold,  since  all  requests  are 
handled  by  the  contracting  firm. 

The  Federal  Aviation  Administration  offers 
a  list  of  names  and  addresses  of  about  680,000 
licensed  plloU  at  »678  for  the  computer 
printout  or  $40  for  each  of  the  five  computer 
tape  reels.  During  fiscal  1969.  FAA  received 
$4  500  from  these  sales.  Among  the  purchas- 
ers were  several  aircraft  companies,  Eastman 
Kodak,  Redbook  Co.,  the  Board  of  Tax  As- 
sessors in  Albany,  N.T.  and  the  Los  Angeles 
■nmes-Mlrror. 

The  Post  Offlce  Department  here  contends 
it  sells  no  mailing  lists.  It  routinely  provides 
two  services  for  direct  mailing  firms:  an  ad- 
dress correction  service  at  5  cents  per  name, 
and  a  free  "sequencing"  service  to  arrange 
large  third-class  mailing  in  correct  order  for 
its  carrier  routes. 

The  Post  Offlce  Department  also  fills  re- 
quests at  $1  each,  for  the  new  address  of  any 
person  who  has  filed  a  change  of  address  form 
with  his  local  post  offlce. 

Capitol  Hill  criUcs  contend  that  some  of 
the  33,000  subcontracting  stations  make  lUts 
of  delivery  routes  available  to  mailers.  A  Post 
Office  spokesman  here  said  this  was  a  pos- 
sibility, but  contended  "It  Is  not  a  general 
practice."  .., 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  until  re- 
cently sold  a  list  of  140,000  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  licensed  gun  dealers  and  collectors 
for  about  $140.  The  agency  deleted  the  names 
of  individual  collectors  (after  making  42 
sales)  and  after  receiving  a  barrage  of  criti- 
cism from  Capitol  Hill.  Among  the  purchas- 
ers were  numerous  sporting  goods  companies 
and  a  group  called  Citizens  Against  Tydings. 
(Sen.  Joseph  Tydings  has  supported  strin- 
gent gun  control  legislation.) 

The  U.S.  Coast  Guard  provides  boat  regis- 
trations for  New  Hampshire,  Washington, 
Alaska,  the  DUtrlct  of  Columbia  and  Guam. 
Rep  Horton'8  Interest  stems  from  a  con- 
stituent's complaint  that  he  had  received 
sales  solicitations  from  firearms'  companies 
after  registering  with  IRS. 

The  New  York  Congressman  noted  that  the 
sale  of  60  IRS  lists  covUd  produce  8.6  million 
pieces  of  bulk  mail  If  each  of  the  licensees 
were  solicited. 

Several  agencies  routinely  offer  names  and 
addresses  of  companies  they  regulate  or  la- 
sue  contracts  to.  But  authorities  tend  to  be- 
Ueve  the  Invasion  of  privacy  factor  Is  minimal 

here. 

Some  departments,  such  as  Commerce  and 
Defense.  fiaUy  refuse  to  provide  any  names 
and  addressee  of  Individuals  from  their  files. 

All  of  the  agencies  that  engage  in  the 
practice  emphasize  that  their  charges  are 
not  "sales"  as  such,  but  fees  to  cover  their 
labor  and  materials'  costs. 

Probably  the  most  productive  government 
originators  of  unsoUclted  mall  are  the  60 
state  motor  vehicle  departments,  all  of  which 
routinely  pick  up  some  revenue  by  selling 
their  list  of  motor  vehicle  owner  registra- 
tions. Since  these  sales  are  governed  by  state 
law,  the  procedures  vary. 

Congressman  Burke  puts  the  federal  Issue 
this  way: 

"When  a  citizen  must  provide  Information 
to  his  government  he  ahould  not,  as  a  result, 
subject  himself  to  harassment  and  solicita- 
tion by  private  concerns  using  this  govern- 
ment-collected data." 
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ACLU— POLLUTERS    OP    RELIGIOUS 
LIBERTY,    HONOR.    AND    DUTY 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or   LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Monday,  April  27.  1970 
Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  individual 
liberty  and  rule  by  majority  can  only  be 
tolerated  by  that  mercenai-y  band 
of  controversials  who  call  themselves  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  so  long 
as  it  meets  their  test  of  conscience. 

This  is  the  same  ACLU  that  used  its 
financial  wealth  to  deny  prayer— even 
the  right  of  children  in  Netcong,  N.J.,  to 
read  prayers  from  the  Congrkssional 
Record.  But  their  record  is  barren  on 
pornography,  sex,  and  subversion  being 
mandatorily  taught  in  the  same  school. 
If  God  were  spelled  with  four  letters— 
the  ACLU  might  then  defend  prayer  as 
free  speech. 

The  latest  hangup  and  power  display 
of  the  ACLU  is  its  effort  to  prohibit  re- 
ligious services  as  part  of  military  train- 
ing to  our  cadets  at  the  Naval  Academy 
at  Aimapolis.  Anything  American,  tradi- 
tional, or  moral  is  a  challenge  for  de- 
structive exploitation  by  the  ACLU. 

The  smog  and  air  pollution  in  the 
United  States  are  traceable  by  many  to 
the  ACLU— an  organization  financed 
from  tax  free  wealth.  In  50  years  it  has 
developed  a  despicable  record  of  antilib- 
erty,  antitruth,  and  denial  of  the  Chris- 
tian heritage  and  traditions  of  our  Na- 
tion. 

Has  anyone  ever  heard  of  the  ACLU 
using  its  hired  talents  and  inexhaustive 
wealth  to  do  anything  to  preserve  the 
Constitution  or  conserve  the  peace? 

Any  cadet  who  would  permit  himself  to 
be  exploited  as  a  ploy  by  the  nefarious 
ACLU  organization,  against  the  honor  of 
his  appointment  is  unfit  to  be  an  oflScer 
and  gentleman  in  the  service  of  his 
coimtry. 

As  stated  in  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy 
Catalog: 

Our  country  was  founded  on  religious 
principles,  cherished  by  aU  faiths,  which  are 
the  foundations  of  our  ideals  of  freedom  and 
responsibility.  Because  we  are  "one  nation, 
under  God,"  It  Is  most  i^jpropriate  that  the 
midshipmen  who  will  some  day  become  the 
leaders  of  our  Navy  should  regularly  attend 
Divine  Worship  Services. 

Every  young  man  who  makes  appli- 
cation to  attend  the  Naval  Academy  has 
read  the  catalog  and  Is  aware  of  the  cur- 
riculum. Surely,  if  he  does  not  agree  with 
the  activities  as  set  forth,  no  one  objects. 
He  merely  does  not  apply  for  admission 
to  a  school  that  offers  a  curriculum  with 
which  he  disagrees.  However,  if  he  does 
elect  to  abide  by  Its  curriciUum  and  is 
fortunate  enough  to  be  accepted  for  en- 
rollment, then  should,  during  the  course 
of  his  training,  he  decide  he  cannot  con- 
form to  the  requirements,  he  needs  only 
resign.  No  one  will  force  him  to  stay  and 
participate  In  an  activity  he  does  not 
believe  in.  If  he  caimot  fulfill  the  require- 
ments of  the  discipline  as  set  forth,  then 
indeed  he  cannot  fulfill  the  requirements 
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of  leadership  of  our  American  men  In 
our  U3.  Navy. 

There  are  thousands  of  young  men 
who  seek  appointment  to  our  Naval 
Academy  each  year  who  would  and  who 
could  uphold  the  traditions  and  the  Ideals 
upon  which  the  Academy  was  foimded. 
Since  the  number  of  appointments  is 
limited  and  many  of  those  qualified 
yoimg  men  are  denied  the  privilege  of 
attending,  surely  those  who  are  being 
exploited  by  the  ACLD  are  not  worthy 
of  the  responsibilities  placed  upon  them. 

There  is  no  room  in  any  of  our  mili- 
tary academies  for  atheists. 

I  Include  the  recent  news  articles  dis- 
cussing the  attack  on  our  U.S.  Naval 
Academy,  as  follows: 

IProm  the  Washington  (DC.)   Sunday  Star. 
Apr.  36.  19701 

AcAOKMT  TSASmoN:  CHAPn.  RuLC  Faces 

JCDCB 

(By  LAnce  Qay) 

Under  the  weather-beaten  green  copper 
dome  of  the  U.S.  N»»y  Academy  chapel,  two 
midshipmen  stopped  to  talk  to  a  reporter 
about  the  pending  suit  challenging  compul- 
sory chapel  services  at  the  Institution. 

As  they  stood  on  the  red  carpet  in  the  nave 
of  the  chapel  on  that  warm  spring  day.  they 
could  see  the  altar  before  them,  and  behind 
It.  a  stained  glass  window  depleting  Christ 
walking  on  the  water. 

And  above  the  altar,  carved  into  the  stone, 
the  Inscription: 

-Eternal  Father.  Strong  to  Save  .  .  ." 

It  Is  the  opening  line  of  the  Navy  Hymn. 

"Ever  since  man  has  gone  down  to  the  sea 
in  ships.  I  guess  he'd  felt  the  need  to  clear 
It  first  with  Ood,"  one  of  the  middles  com- 
mented. "I  think  thafs  whafs  ait  stake  here." 

He  referred  to  the  suit  which  has  been 
brought  by  six  middies  at  the  Navy  Academy 
and  one  West  Point  cadet  ehallen^ng  the  re- 
quirement at  AnnapolU.  West  Point  and 
Colorado  Springs  that  future  officer*  take 
compulsory  Sunday  reUglous  service*  as  part 
of  their  training. 

ZK  oouwt  TOMOaaow 

Tomorrow,  the  siilt  wlU  be  brought  before 
Judge  Howard  Corcoran  of  the  U.S.  District 
Court  here  for  resolution. 

The  suit,  drafted  by  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union,  was  died  here  on  Jan.  30. 
The  contention  of  the  plaintiffs  Is  that  com- 
pulsory chapel  vloUtes  the  consututtonal 
guarantees  of  aep*ratlon  of  church  and  state 
and  frcedotn  of  reUglon. 

The  government — spedflcally  the  secre- 
tarlea  of  the  three  services  and  the  secretary 
at  defense — have  argued  the  requirement  la 
part  of  the  necessary  moral  and  character  de- 
velopment aspects  of  military  officer  training. 
Chapel  on  Sunday  morning  has  been  as 
much  a  part  of  life  at  the  Academy  since  1845 
as  Wednesday  dress  parades  and  Saturday 
football  games. 

CHAUXMOSD   ON   TWO    SII»S 

But.  Uke  other  academy  requirements 
which  are  steeped  In  tradlUon.  compulsory 
church  attendance  has  been  challenged  both 
Inside  and  outside  the  school  for  years. 

According  to  the  XJS.  Naval  Academy  cata- 
lopie.  spiritual  training  is  necessary  "to  pro- 
duce an  appreciation  in  Its  graduates  of  the 
spiritual  and  moral  dimensions  of  military 
leadership." 

"...  An  awareness  of  these  varying  needs 
for  assistance  In  time  of  stress  and  danger  la 
an  essential  dimension  of  effective  offlcer- 
shlp.- 

Lawrenoe  Spelser.  director  of  the  Washing- 
ton office  of  ths  ACLU.  commented  that 
"that's  an  argument  In  favor  of  a  compara- 
tive religion  course,  not  compulsory  chapel." 

Spelser  said  he  was  "surprlssd  at  tb*  ta- 
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natlclam"  with  which  the  services  havs  de- 
fended this  tradition.  He  said  that  attorneys 
had  written  letters  to  the  military  requesting 
a  relaxation  of  the  requirement,  but  that 
they  flatly  refused. 

Following  four  days  of  hearings  In  early 
February.  Judge  Corcoran  ruled  that  he  was 
satisfied  the  defendants  had  exhausted  ad- 
ministrative procedures  Tor  relief  from  the 
regulations  before  they  petitioned  the  court. 
Spelser  also  said  that  suits  had  been  filed 
to  enjoin  the  services  from  taking  "punitive 
action"  against  the  plaintiffs.  Late  In  Janu- 
ary, two  Judges  on  the  U.S.  Court  of  Ap- 
peals— David  Bazelon  and  Spottswood  Robin- 
son—Issued  the  order  enjoining  the  service 
academies  after  District  Court  Judge  Mat- 
thew McGulre  had  turned  down  a  request  for 
such  an  order. 

Under  the  present  rules,  trainees  at  the 
academies  are  required  to  attend  religious 
services  on  Sunday  morning.  A  Catholic  mass 
and  a  Protestant  service  are  held  on  the 
academy  grounds,  and  other  churches  in  the 
A.-inapolls  area  provide  services  for  those 
who  wish  to  worship  with  a  particular  de- 
nomination. 

"But  the  regulations  are  clear  that  you 
cant  change  services.  If  you  want  to  look  at 
other  services,  you  have  to  change  religions," 
Spelser  conunented. 

Jewish  middles  also  are  required  to  go  to 
Sunday  services.  Should  they  wish  to  cele- 
brate sabbath  on  Saturday  at  an  area  syna- 
gogue, they  have  to  do  so  on  their  own  time 
and  have  to  attend  religious  services  on  Sun- 
day in  addition. 

In  the  academy's  chapel,  above  the  tomb  of 
John  Paul  Jones,  one  of  the  two  middles 
pointed  out  the  history  of  parts  of  the 
church. 

"What  would  happen  If  chapel  weren't 
required?  I  think  youll  see  a  half-empty 
chapel  Sundays." 

Does  he  think  that  the  requirement  wUl  be 
abollabed7 

"Tcs."  be  replied. 
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era.  Recreational  areas  must  be  Improved 
through  better  staffed  and  better 
equipped  facilities,  and  places  of  historic 
interest  should  be  maintained.  We  will 
have  to  answer  all  these  needs  if  we  are 
to  successfully  meet  the  challenges  of 
competing  foreign  vacation  lands. 


Apra  27,  1970 


LEGISLATION  TO  ESTABLISH  A  NA- 
TIONAL BANK  FOR  COOPERATIVE 
HOUSING 


DOMESTIC  TRAVEL  AND  TOURISM 


HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 


OF 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  ApHl  27.  1970 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  with 
the  passage  of  HJl.  14714  this  body  haa 
taken  another  step  toward  encouraging 
travel  and  tourism  within  the  United 
States.  I  am  pleased  that  this  Congress 
has  recognized  the  need  for  such  a  meas- 
un.  I  hope  that  we  will  continue  to  meet 
this  need  by  enacting  more  comprehen- 
sive legislation  in  this  field.  Accordmg- 
tf,  I  commend  to  my  colleagues  HR. 
14685.  which  amends  the  International 
Travel  Act  of  1961  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  travel  to  the  United  SUtes. 

Travel  and  tourism  affects  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  well-being  of  every  part 
of  this  Nation.  We  are  well  aware  that 
American  tourist  spending  abroad  causes 
a  steady  drain  on  the  U.S.  dollar.  The 
National  Park  Service  can  alleviate  this 
economic  problem  by  promoting  Amer- 
ica to  Americans  and  making  us  aware  of 
our  own  grreat  resources. 

Travel  promotion  is  only  the  first  step 
toward  Increased  domestic  tourism.  Leg- 
islation must  be  enacted  to  enhance  and 
upgrade  our  present  tourist  attractions. 
Beaches,  State  parks,  and  camping  sites 
must  be  made  more  attractive  for  travel- 


HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTEIN 

or    NEW    TOXK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  27.  1970 

Mr.  PARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Thursday  I  Introduced  H.R.  17205,  the 
National  Cooperative  Housing  Act.  to 
provide  low-cost  financing  for  low-  and 
moderate-income  cooperative  housing. 
The  bill  would  subsidize  interest  rates 
through  the  establishment  of  a  national 
bank  for  cooperative  housing. 

High  interest  rates  are  driving  all  but 
the  very  richest  and  the  very  poorest  out 
of  the  central  cities.  This  legislation  Is 
meant  to  make  the  cities  again  economi- 
caUy  Inhabitable  to  low-  and  middle- 
income  families. 

There  are  currently  around  40,000  New 
York  families  in  cooperative  housing  who 
face  the  prospect  of  being  priced  out  of 
their  dwellings  because  of  high  interest 
rates.  These  are  largely  families  living 
in  local  government-financed  Mitchell- 
Lama  cooperatives  which  have  yet  to  ob- 
tain permanent  financing. 

Mitchell-Lama  is  an  excellent  program 
which,  by  utilizing  city  and  State  bor- 
rowing authority  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  has  gone  a  long  way  toward  mak- 
ing cooperative  living  available  to  many 
who  otherwise  would  be  unable  to  afford 
to  live  in  the  city.  But  the  program  can- 
iK>t  mask  the  adverse  effects  of  high 
interest  rates. 

Many  of  the  Mitchell-Lama  co-ops 
were  planned  when  Interest  rates  were 
far  lower  than  they  are  today.  The  fami- 
lies living  in  these  co-opa  thus  face  the 
prospect  of  having  to  take  responsibility 
for  a  40-year  mortgage  which  will  coat 
miKh  more  than  it  would  Just  a  few  year* 
ago.  To  the  Individual  cooperator,  each  1 
percent  increase  In  mortgage  rates 
roughly  translates  into  $4  per  room  per 
month  in  additional  costs.  This  does  not 
include  other  rising  expenses  such  aa  re- 
pairs and  maintenance,  which  go  up  as 
salaries  and  prices  rise.  The  ultimate  cost 
of  this  as  well  as  the  interest  rates  must 
be  borne  by  the  Individual  cooperator. 

This  legislation  would  enable  residents 
of  lower-  and  middle-income  cooperative 
projects  to  be  able  to  remain  financially 
and.  at  the  same  time  would  permit  con- 
struction of  additional  cooperative  hous- 
ing for  low-  and  moderate-income  fam- 
ilies. It  would  benefit  Mitchell-Lama  fi- 
nanced cooperatives  In  New  York  and 
similar  city  and  State  programs  in  other 
cities.  It,  of  course,  would  also  apply  to 
privately  financed  cooperative  housing. 
The  national  cooperative  bank  estab- 
lished by  this  legislation  would  subsidize 
mortgage  interest  rates  on  both  tempo- 
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rary  and  permanent  financing  down  to 
4  percent.  It  would  be  authorized  to  take 
over  permanent  financing  for  housing 
receiving  temporary  financing  through  a 
municipal  or  State  program. 

Eligibility  would  extend  to  all  families 
who  because  of  high  interest  rates  could 
not  otherwise  afford  cooperative  housing 
in  today's  market.  The  bank's  $1  biUion 
in  capitalization  would  come  from  the 
Federal  Reserve  System.  Any  co-op  built 
after  1959  would  be  eligible  to  receive 

I  am  most  pleased  at  the  iniUal  reac- 
tions I  have  been  receiving  to  this 
legislation.  I  believe  it  fits  in  well  with 
legislation  introduced  by  Congressman 
Wright  Patman.  chairman  of  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  to  establish 
a  development  bank  for  housing  and  ex- 
pands its  coverage. 

While  rent  control  makes  it  possible 
for  low-  and  moderate-income  families 
to  afford  to  live  in  existing  rental  housing 
in  New  York  City,  cooperative  housing  is 
the  only  way  they  can  afford  to  own  their 
own  residences.  We  must  save  the  co-op; 
for  it  offers  the  only  way  we  are  going 
to  be  able  to  keep  the  moderate-income 
family  in  the  city. 

The  text  of  the  bill  follows: 
H.R.  17306 
A  bin  to  esUblish  a  National  Bank  for  Co- 
operative Housing  to  aid  in  financing  the 
purchase    and    construction    of    low    and 
middle  Income  cooperative  bousing 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 
1 1.  Short  tlUe 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National 
Cooperative  Housing  Act". 
f  2.  Findings  and  purpose 

(a)  The  Congress  finds  that  there  is  a 
vital  need  for  the  continuing  construction 
and  development  of  cooperative  bousing  for 
low  and  middle  Income  families,  as  a  signifi- 
cant element  of  the  new  and  expanded 
boiislng  programs  which  are  necessary  to 
meet  expected  future  Increases  In  housing 
demands  and  an  Important  part  of  the  per- 
eUtent  effort  which  must  be  made  in  order 
to  assure  that  all  Americans  live  In  decent, 
safe,  and  sanitary  bousing. 

(b)  The  Congress  accordingly  declares  that 
It  Is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  and  the 
purpose  of  this  Act  to  esUbllsb  a  National 
Bank  for  Cooperative  Housing  In  order  to 
provide  assurances  to  private  and  pubUc 
housing  developers  that  a  continual  supply 
of  pubUc  funds  la  being  and  will  be  made 
available,  at  reasonably  level  rates  during 
periods  of  high  as  weU  as  low  Interest,  to 
encourage  the  building  of  low  and  middle 
income  cooperative  housing. 

(c)  It  la  the  further  purjKise  of  this  Act  to 
provide  a  model  financing  system  which 
might  be  adopted  by  States  and  localities  In 
encouraging  low  and  middle  Income  co- 
operative housing  construction. 
I  3,  Definitions 

(1)  The  term  "cooperative  bousing"  means 
housing  of  the  types  described  In  paragraphs 
(1)  and  (3)  of  secUon  213(a)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  (including  housing  financed 
under  a  State  or  local  program  providing  as- 
sistance through  loans,  loan  Insurance,  or 
tax  abatements),  and  any  other  housing 
which  Is  treated  under  appUcable  State  or 
local  law  as  cooperative  bousmg. 

(2)  The  term  "low  and  middle  Income" 
sbaU  have  the  meaning  given  It  by  or  under 
appUcable  State  law  (or  by  or  under  ap- 
plicable local  law  so  long  as  It  Is  not  m- 
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consistent  with  appUcable  State  Uw);  ex- 
cept that  (A)  m  no  case  shall  such  term  In- 
clude any  famUy  or  person  whose  Income  U 
more  than  160  per  centum  of  the  average 
per-fam;iy  or  per-caplta  Income  of  all  the 
residents  of  the  State,  and  (B)  If  there  U  no 
such  applicable  State  or  local  law  with  re- 
spect to  any  particular  housing  In  any  State, 
such  term  shaU  have  (with  respect  to  such 
housing)  the  meaning  given  it  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  us- 
ing the  criteria  which  are  applied  In  deter- 
mining whether  famiUes  qualify  for  occu- 
pancy o:  dwellings  suppUed  under  the  low- 
and  moderate-income  rental  and  homeown- 
ershlp  programs  of  the  National  Housing  Act. 
(3)  The  term  "effective  Interest  rate" 
means  the  total  amounts  paid  on  a  loan  for 
Interest,  commissions,  bonuses,  discounts, 
premiums,  or  other  similar  charges. 

i  4.  Establishment 

There  U  created  a  body  corporate  to  be 
known  as  the  National  Bank  for  Cooperative 
Housing  (referred  to  In  this  Act  as  the  Bank) . 
No  loan  may  be  made  by  the  Bank  unless  the 
borrower  Is  unable  to  obtain  funds  on  rea- 
sonable terms  from  other  sources. 
i  5.  Board  of  Directors 


The  management  of  the  Bank  shaU   be 
vested  in  a  Board  of  Directors  consisting  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
and  ten  other  persons  who  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  President  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate.  Of  the  ten  persons  so 
appointed,   one   shaU   be   an   elected   or   an 
appointed  official  of  a  State  government,  and 
one  shall  be  an  elected  or  appointed  official 
of  a  local  government.  AU  of  the  other  per- 
sons so  appointed  shaU  be  from  the  private 
sector  Two  shall  be  from  among  representa- 
tives of   organized   labor,   two  from  among 
representatives  of  business  and  finance,  and 
four  from  among  representatives  of  organiza- 
tions  dealing   with    the    problems   of   low- 
income  famUles.  The  terms  of  directors  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  shaU  be  two  years, 
commencing   with    the  date  of  enactment 
of  thU  Act.  Any  director  appototed  to  mi 
a  vacancy  shaU  be  appointed  only  for  the 
unexpired  portion  of  the  term.  Any  director 
may  continue  to  serve  aa  such  after  the  ex- 
piration of  the  term  for  which  he  was  ap- 
pomted  tintU  bU  successor   has  been   ap- 
pointed and  has  qualified. 
{  6.  Appointment  of  officers  and  employees 
The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Bank  shall 
appoint  a  president  of  the  Bank  and  such 
other    officers    and    employees   as    It    deems 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  functtons  of  the 
Bank.    Such    appointments   xdaj   be   made 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  6, 
United  States  Code,  governing  appointments 
in  the  competitive  service,  and  persons  so 
appointed  may  be  paid  without  regard  to  tte 
provisions  of  chapter  61  of  subchapter  HI 
of  chapter  53  of  such  tlUe  relating  to  classi- 
fication and  General  Schedule  pay  rates.  The 
president  of  the  Bank  shaU  be  an  ex  officio 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  and  may 
participate  In  meetings  of  the  board  except 
that  be  shall  have  no  vote  except  In  case  of 
an  equal  division.  No  individual  other  than 
a  citizen  of  the  United  Stotes  may  be  an  of- 
flcw  ol  the  Bank.  No  officer  of  the  Bank  shall 
receive   any   salary   or   other   remuneration 
from  any  source  other  than  the  Bank  during 
the  period  of  his  employment  by  the  Bank. 
{  7.  Conflict  of  Interest 

(a)  No  director,  officer,  attorney,  agent,  or 
employee  of  the  Bank  shaU  In  any  manner, 
dlrecUy  or  Indirectly,  participate  In  the  de- 
Uberatlons  upon  or  the  determination  of 
any  question  affecting  bis  personal  Interests, 
or  the  Interests  of  any  corporation,  partner- 
ship, or  association  In  which  he  is  directly  or 
Indirectly  personally  interested. 
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(b)  The  Bank  shaU  not  engage  in  poUtlcal 
actlvlUee  nor  provide  financing  for  or  assist 
In  any  manner  any  project  or  faclUty  Involv- 
ing poUtlcal  parties,  nor  shall  the  directors, 
officers,  employees,  or  agents  of  the  Bank 
In  any  way  vise  their  connection  with  the 
Bank  for  the  purpose  of  influencing  the  out- 
come of  any  election. 
{  8.  General  corporate  powers 

Except  to  the  extent  Inconsistent  with  the 
provllons  of  this  Act,  the  Bank  shall  have 
the  general  corporate  powers  of  a  corpora- 
tion organized  and  exisUng  under  the  laws 
of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
§  9.  Principal  office;  branches 

The  principal  office  of  the  Bank  shall  be 
located  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  It 
may  establish  agencies  or  branch  offices  In 
any  city  of  the  United  States. 
§  10.  Capital  stock 

(a)  The  Bank  shall  have  capital  stock  of 
$1,000,000,000,  subscribed  by  the  United  SUtes 
payment  for  which  shaU  be  subject  to  call  In 
whole  or  in  part  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  au- 
thorized to,  and  upon  request  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  shaU,  purchase  stock  In  amounts 
designated  by  the  Board  of  Directors  up  to  a 
total  of  $1,000,000,000. 
I  11.  Borrowing  authority 

(a)  The  Bank  may  Issue  notes,  debentures, 
bonds,  and  other  evidences  of  Indebtedness 
in  such  amounts  and  on  such  terms  and  con- 
dlUons  as  the  Bank  may  determine  subject 
to  the  limitations  prescribed  in  this  Act. 

(b)  The  aggreg»te  outstanding  Indebted- 
ness of  the  Bank  under  this  section  at  any 
(time  may  not  exceed  twenty  times  the 
paid-in  capital  stock  of  the  Bank  at  that 

tune. 

(c)  The  obligations  of  the  Bank  under  this 

section  ShaU  be  fully  and  unconditionally 
guaranteed  both  as  to  Interest  and  principal 
by  the  United  States  and  such  guarantee 
■h*ii  be  expressed  on  the  face  thereof. 

(d)  In  the  event  that  the  Bank  U  unable 
to  pay  upon  demand,  when  due.  any  obUga- 
tlon  under  this  section,  the  Secretary  of  tbe 
Treasury  shaU  pay  the  amount  thereof  and 
thereupon  to  the  extent  of  the  amount  so 
paid  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  sbaU 
succeed  to  aU  the  il^ts  of  the  bolder  of 
the  obligations. 

1 12.  Purchase  of  assets  by  Treasury 
The  Secretary  of  tbe  Treasiiry  Is  authorized 

to  purchase  from  tbe  Bank  any  asset  of  tbe 
Bank  at  such  price  as  may  be  agreed  upon 
between  tbe  Secretary  and  the  Bank. 

1 13.  Discount  by  Federal  Reserve  banks 

(a)  Tbe  several  Federal  Reserve  banks  are 
authorized  to  purchase  or  discount  any  note, 
debenture,  bond,  or  other  obUgatlon,  secured 
or  unsecured,  held  by  the  BanlL 

(b)  ObUgations  of  tbe  Bank  are  eligible 
for  purchase  by  tbe  Federal  Reserve  Open 
Market  Committee. 
{ 14.  Investment    status    of    obligations    of 

Bank 


All  ObUgations  Issued  by  the  Bank  sbaU  be 
lawful  Investments  for,  and  may  be  scented 
as  security  for,  aU  fiduciary,  trust,  and  pubUc 
funds  the  Investment  or  deposit  of  which  Is 
under  the  authority  or  control  of  the  United 
States  or  of  any  officer  or  officers  thereof. 
I  16.  Function  of  Bank:  loans  for  low-  and 
middle-Income  cooperative  bousing 

It  shall  be  tbe  function  of  tbe  Bank  to 
make  and  guarantee  loans  for  the  purchase 
or  construction  of  low-  and  middle-Income 
cooperative  bousing. 
:  16.  Direct  loans 

^^^^  -X^e  Bank  may  make  direct  loans  (1) 
to  State  and  local  governmento,  pubUc  agen- 
cies, nonprofit  private  organizations,  corpo- 
rations, companies,  partnerships,  and  Indi- 
viduals for  the  purchase  of  low-  and  middle- 
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tncome  ooop«r»Uv«  housing  conatnicted  after 
1959.  and  (2)  to  developers,  contractors,  sub- 
contractor!, and  other  persons  to  finance 
the  construction  of  low-  and  middle-Income 
cooperaUTe  housing.  Except  as  specifically 
provided  In  or  under  this  Act  ("and.  In  the 
case  of  loans  Insured  or  guaranteed  under 
other  Federal  programs.  In  or  under  the  law 
governing  such  programs),  such  loans  shaU 
be  made  by  the  Bank  on  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  It  -nay  determine  to  be  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Bank  may  make  loans  as  described 
in  subsection  (a)  under  the  insured  and 
guaranteed  loan  programs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
(Including  the  military  housing  programs 
under  sections  809  and  810  of  the  National 
Housing  Actt.  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
and  the  Farmers  Home  Administration  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

ic)  Loans  made  by  the  Bank  under  this 
section  shall  have  maturities  not  exceeding 
50  years  (or  10  years  in  the  case  of  loans  for 
temporary  financing ) :  shall  be  secured  In 
such  manner  as  the  Bank  may  determine; 
and  shall  bear  Interest  at  an  effective  inter- 
est rate  not  exceeding  4'j  per  centum  per 
annum  or  the  discount  rate  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System,  whichever  Is  lower,  or  such 
lesser  rate  as  may  be  established  by  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Bank, 
i  17.  Gxtaranteed  loans 

The  Bank  may  fully  guarantee  the  entire 
principal  of  any  loan  made  by  any  bank, 
savings  bank,  trust  company,  building  and 
loan  or  savings  and  l^an  association,  insur- 
ance company,  mortgage  loan  company,  or 
credit  xinion.  but  only  upon  a  determination 
that — 

(1)  such  loan  will  assist  In  carrying  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act: 

(2)  such  loan  has  a  maturity  not  exceed- 
ing 50  years  (or  10  years  in  the  case  of  a 
loan  (or  temporary  financing) ; 

(31  the  effective  interest  rate  In  the  case 
of  a  Federally  insured  and  guaranteed  hous- 
ing loan  does  not  exceed  the  maximum  per- 
manent Interest  rate  ceiling  established  by 
law  for  such  a  loan  or  the  temporary  rale  set 
for  such  a  loan  by  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  the  Administrator 
of  the  Veterans"  Affairs,  or  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  whichever  Is  applicable: 

(4)  the  effective  Interest  rate  In  the  case 
of  any  other  loan  does  not  exceed  4  per 
centum  per  annum  or  the  Federal  Reserve 
discount  rate,  whichever  Is  lower,  or  a  lesser 
rate  established  by  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Bank:  and 

(5)  such  loan  meets  such  other  conditions 
and  r«quiremenu  as  the  Bank  may  deter- 
mine to  be  necessary  or  appropriate. 

I  18.  Technical  and  other  assistance 

The  Bank  may  provide  to  recipients  of 
kMUU  or  loan  guarantees  under  this  Act 
whatever  assistance,  technical  or  otherwise. 
It  considers  necessary  to  protect  lU  invest- 
maot  and  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act. 
I  19.  TkJWble  status 

The  Bank,  its  property  lu  franchise,  capl- 
tsl  reserves  surplus  security  botdtn«B  and 
other  funds  and  lu  incooie  shall  be  exempt 
rroot  sU  taxattoa  now  or  ber«*ft«r  loipoaed 
by  the  United  atatea  or  by  any  Stale  or  local 
XMMtat  authan«>.  raewpt  tiMt  tit  any  r«*l 
prtiparty  mmI  •«»  t*a«lM*  pereowal  prt>perty 
tiM  SmU  ihmU  he  euhlMl  to  VMatal. 
1  «te  and  local  isaaihwi  t«  tiM 
.  .  .nitM  t«  lu  value  ■•  •«*•*  MMk  pnpartf 
i>    t«ae«    aad    <S>    aa? 
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i  20.  Audit  by  General  Accounting  Office 

The  General  Accounting  Office  shall  audit 
the  financial  transactions  of  the  Bank,  and 
for  thislHjrpose  shall  have  access  to  all  its 
books,  records,  and  accounts. 
i  31.  Authorization  of  appropriations 

(a)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated,  to  remain  available  without 
fiscal  year  limitation,  the  sum  of  •1.000.000.- 
000  for  subscription  to  the  capiul  stock  of 
the  Bank. 

(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  many  be  necessary  to 
pay  the  difference.  If  any.  between  the  Inter- 
est paid  by  the  Bank  on  its  obligations  and 
interest  received  by  the  Bank  on  its  loans, 
and  to  reimburse  the  capital  of  the  Bank  to 
the  extent  of  any  defaults. 

(c  I  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  payment 
of  tl25  a  day  to  members  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Bank  for  each  day  they  are 
engaged  In  the  performance  of  their  duties 
to  the  Bank  together  with  such  sums  re- 
quired for  travel  expenses  by  members  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Bank  when 
the  performance  of  their  duties  requires  them 
to  be  away  from  home. 
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but  the  potential  Is  great  for  even  broader 
use  of  this  provision.  We  have  in  Vir- 
ginia, according  to  latest  figures,  751 
[>eanut  allotments  of  3  acres  or  less;  733 
from  3  to  5  acres;  853  of  from  5  to  7.5 
acres;  and  739  of  from  7.6  to  10  acres.  In 
all,  we  have  6,246  peanut  allotments  in 
our  State. 

Other  States  have  reported  similar  in- 
terest In  this  legislation,  including  North 
Carolina  where  there  were  1,172  transfers 
in  1968  and  1.608  in  1969. 

I  hope  that  the  Department's  report 
on  this  bill  can  be  secured  forthwith  and 
I  urge  the  speedy  enactment  of  the  per- 
manent authority. 


PEANUT  ACREAGE  ALLOTMENTS 


HON.  WATKINS  M.  ABBITT 

or  vnciNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  27.  1970 

Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  in- 
troduced a  bill  which  would  make  per- 
manent the  present  authorization  for 
lease,  sale,  and  transfer  of  peanut  acre- 
age allotments.  The  present  authoriza- 
tion ends  this  year  and  it  is  my  feeling 
that  permanent  legislation  covering  this 
subject  is  most  desirable. 

Many  peanut  acreage  allotments  are 
small  and  the  opportunity  to  lease,  sell, 
and  transfer  allotments  is  particularly 
helpful  to  small  farmers.  It  also  achieves 
more  efficient  production  by  permitting 
consolidation  of  uneconomic  small  allot- 
ments and,  as  far  as  I  know,  the  admin- 
istration of  the  temporary  authorization 
has  rim  very  well. 

The  E>epartment  of  Agriculture  in  the 
past  has  expressed  some  hesitation  to 
approve  permanent  authority,  but  now 
indications  are  that  Department  ofOclals 
feel  that  the  temporary  authority  is 
working  well  and  I  feel  that  they  will  give 
the  green  light  to  providing  a  permanent 
authorization.  I  beheve  th^t  it  is  in  the 
best  interest  of  the  Der>artment,  the 
growers,  and  all  other  aecments  of  the 
Industry  that  this  leflslatlon  lie  made 
permanent. 

The  temporary  authority  has  been 
U!«ed  to  a  eonsldtrable  extent  In  the 
IMS  crop  ycsir  there  were  10  700  trans- 
fers f roai  farms  throughout  the  cotmtry 
and  in  IMt  there  vwe  14.3M  There  are 
•UprMMMieljr  M.MO  peanut  altottnenu 
Ml  the  United  auiaa.  km  manir  ot  these 


MEDIA   AND  DRUGS 


We  m  Vtrttatn  are  partirularty  mter 

in  IMS  iHjinl  fee  tiiiwsnt  !■■ 

wlaMsn  as  the  athenty  fee 

ae— ■Btmiphd  Wehniir 

Miihe  iMi  «M»  y«M  Mi  »i  »  II 


HON.  BARBER  B.  CONABLE.  JR. 

or    NEW    TOXK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATlVK  i 

Monday.  April  27,  1970 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  critical  problems  our  Nation 
faces  today — the  increasing  use  of  drugs 
and  narcotics  by  our  youth — is  being 
emphasized  strongly  by  President  Nixon 
and  members  of  his  administration. 

The  President's  recent  suggestion  that 
the  broadcasting  industry  make  a  con- 
certed effort  to  combat  the  spread  of 
drug  usage  is  an  excellent  one,  which 
hopefully  will  be  put  into  effect  as  soon 
as  possible. 

A  recent  editorial  from  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  discusses  the  President's 
suggestion,  and  specific  ways  of  imple- 
menting it  which  were  set  forth  by  Her- 
bert O.  Klein,  the  President's  Director 
of  Communications.  I  commend  this  edi- 
torial to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues, 
and  urge  their  support  of  this  very  worth- 
while proposal: 

(From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor. 
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Media  and  Daucs 

President  Nixon  has  asked  the  nations 
radio  and  television  broadcasters  to  use  their 
tremendous  influence  to  halt  the  Irug  trend. 
One  cannot  commend  this  suggestion  highly 
enough 

For  their  part,  the  broadcasters  seem  ready 
for  the  suggestion.  During  the  week  at  the 
convention  of  the  National  Association  of 
Broadcasters  In  Chicago,  they  had  themselves 
in  many  sessions  stressed  the  timeliness  and 
need  of  a  strong  antidrug  posture 

Specific  suggesUons  of  what  radio  and  TV 
could  do  were  first  raised  a  cvuple  of  day* 
earlier  in  Chicago  by  Herbert  O  Klein,  the 
admintstratton's  director  of  communiciiiions 
Among  them 

Upon  announcemenu  like  those  the  net- 
works, and  local  stauona  have  atred  to  fight 
cigarette  sm<iking 

A  serMs  in  ahtrh  Ute  narcuttas  problrai 
rould  be     c.  \rred  Jual  as  well  as  any  cMtoer 

0(  emirae  ihe  mmt  efecllve  way  ftw  the 
lis  to  mount  an  offensue 
Is  IM'I  siM^V  ttir^Hivh  arts  and 
k  tkeae  rould  be 
h  to  rMlMT  to?  asmmat  tt 
aerwtniT  tt  tlw  ( 
■••Miary  SB^eraa*  llotaiM  wtll  aMf*  aisir«ly 
i«  mmm  iiaswe  are  caaMg  a  dr^ 


lUuslveneas  of  the  euphoria  which  drugs 
promise,  and  the  often  Uaglc  consequences  of 
giving  them  a  try. 

Actually,  there  already  Is  something  ot  » 
counteroflenslve  against  drugs  going  on  at 
the  moment.  Many  school  systems  around 
the  United  StAtee  are  having  former  ad- 
dicts—often stUl  of  school  age  themselves— 
talk  to  gatherings  of  youngsters.  The  printed 
media  have  been  exploring  the  Impulse  be- 
hind the  so-called  drug  culture  in  America 
and  abroad  as  well  as  recording  the  new 
monthly  estimates  of  how  many  drug  users 
there  are.  This  U  all  helpful. 

But  the  oounteroffenslve  must  be  as  broaa 
as  possible  and  as  Intenae.  There  persists  a 
tendency— in  the  media  as  well  as  without— 
to  make  llgbt  of  jlrugs.  Drugtaklng  »s  ofun 
depicted  as  naughty.  Whereas  It  Is  In  fact 

insidious.  

The  administration  and  the  broadcast 
media  have  had  their  differences  lately.  But 
they  certainly  can  find  common  ground  in  a 
strong  effort  to  shut  off  the  drug  craze. 


THE  ROUTE  TO  FOREIGN  POLICY 


HON.  WILUAM  C.  CRABffiR 

or  rLOUDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  27.  1970 

Mr  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  President 
Nixon's  skillful  handling  of  foreign  poUcy 
Is  being  recognized  widely,  but  perhaps 
not  so  weU  known  is  the  carefully  con- 
structed method  by  which  he  reaches  a 
foreign  policy  decision. 

A  recent  editorial  in  the  Miami  Herald 
points  out  that  the  President's  State  of 
the  World  Message  conUined  a  detailed 
description  of  the  National  Security 
CouncU  and  its  use,  which  enables  the 
President  "to  make  sure  that  he  gets  the 
best  advice  avaUable  and  a  range  of 
choices  for  action." 

Especially  significant  is  the  emphasis 
placed  on  long-range  planning;  in  the 
President's  words: 

The  overriding  objective  of  every  poUcy  re- 
new undertaken.  U  to  clarify  our  view  of 
where  we  want  to  be  In  the  next  three  to  five 
years. 
I  Insert  this  editorial  in  the  Rxcou: 

(From  the  Miami  Herald,  Apr.  90,  1070) 

TH«    ROtm    TO    FOBXICN     POLICT 

Reassuring  to  Americans  Is  a  Uttle-notlced 
tectlon  of  President  NUon's  1970  State  of  the 
Wortd  measage  to  Congrew  HU  deecrlptlon 
of  the  National  Security  Council  system  dU- 
closes  how  he  arrive*  at  decisions  on  foreign 
policy. 

Like  a  blueprint,  the  sUtement  Unt  racy 
reading  StiH.  It  adds  up  to  a  heartening 
picture  of  the  structure  devised  by  Mr  Nixon 
bimaeU  to  make  sure  that  be  geu  the  bmt 
advM*  avaUabls  and  a  range  at  cbolcm  for 
art  MM. 

■  I  bare  lo^  b*U*«ed  tlMt  the 
irg  issue*  M«  no*  neewSarUy  the  ma*  t 
nHii'sl  i>nr«  •  the  Prerttfent  •*>«   "We 
thai   an  ••••«••   Amsrtw   M**?  te*iir«a 
.  lanty  of  »ur»uM  tm  Ihe  Cwtuw  as  «eli  ••  a 
r  tTi— I  «t«li  tlM  1— nt   W* 
\m 
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mlse  their  differences  and  turn  out  recom- 
mendations based  on  a  consensus. 

Mr  Nixon's  approach  is  quite  different: 
"I  do  not  believe  that  Presidential  leader- 
ship consists  merely  In  ratifying  a  consensus 
reached  among  departments  and  agencies  .  .  . 
Differences  of  view  are  Identified  and  de- 
fended, rather  than  muted  or  burled." 

He  asks  for  and  gete  distinct  alternatives, 
with  their  pros  and  cons,  implications  and 
costs.  Then,  finally,  he  hlmseU  makes  the 
judgment,  and  puts  It  In  writing  so  that  all 
departments  can  know  the  policy  and  do 
their  part  In  implementing  it. 

The  council,  made  up  of  the  President, 
Vice  President,  secretaries  of  State  and  De- 
fense and  the  director  of  the  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Preparedness,  met  37  times  last  year. 
Each  session  drew  on  exhaustive  reviews  by 
Interagency  support  groups. 

Foreign  policy  U  ilr.  Nixon's  strong  point, 
and  his  technique  for  handling  it  reflects  the 
high  priority  he  accords  It. 

His  most  meaningful  remark  In  this  re- 
port, we  think.  Is:  "The  mandate  I  have 
given  to  the  National  Security  CouncU  sys- 
tem, and  the  overriding  objective  of  every 
poUcy  review  undertaken,  U  to  clarify  our 
view  of  where  we  want  to  be  In  the  next 
three  to  five  years.  Only  then  can  we  ask, 
and  answer,  the  question  of  how  to  proceed." 
Looking  ahead  puts  each  day  In  a  clearer 
perspective. 
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4.  If  the  law  la  nothing,  then  irtiat  makes 
the  law  can't  be  much.  The  United  States  Is 
nothing. 

Do  they  know  what  they  are  doing?  May- 
be they  don't  care.  Maybe  teachers  deserve 
more  money,  but  they  have  not  the  right  to 
do  what  they  are  doing. 


STRIKERS  AREN'T  "TEACHERS" 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or  nxiHois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  AprU  27.  1970 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  or  not  schoolteachers 
should  have  the  right  to  strike  has  been 
a  subject  of  wide  public  debate  and  we 
have  heard  from  the  teachers,  parents, 
school  officials,  teacher  union  officers — 
just  about  everyone  but  the  students 
themselves. 

In  that  regard,  I  noticed  a  letter  to  the 
editor  of  the  Minneapolis  Tribune  on 
April  21.  1970,  from  Mr.  Charles  Varone. 
a  student  at  North  High  School  in  Min- 
neapolis. Minn.,  in  which  he  makes  some 
thought-provoking  observations  about 
the  lessons  which  he  learned  from  a 
strike  at  his  school. 

I  insert  the  article  in  the  Record  at 
this  point: 

SraiKxas  Amkn't  "TKAdUBS" 

To  the  EwToa: 

I  saw  tMCbers  walking  around  the  schools 
carrying  picket  signs  My  first  reaction  wa*. 
■  Hurray,  no  achool."  Then  I  got  to  thinking 
that  these  were  not  t«acher*.  Teachera  are 
people  who  teach  other*  TbM*  pMple  ware 
■topping  ua  from  what  w«  eama  to  aebool 
forTaa  educauon  Many  of  tiMM  ae  ollX 
•UscMf*  look,  away  rMordi.  booto.  ati«id- 
anc*  chMia.  kMkMl  up  books  and  maps.  an« 
dtd  anytmag  M  make  It  tmpomlMs  for  mmf 
«M  to  MMh.  Tlwy  «i«  evwrtiuiig  to  »^f«wf 
•duration  ee  llM»  llm eoisK gM  aBaraMMy 

TaaelM**  w«  Miiplsi  *•  y««ta  toy  «^t 
ikoy   «•    rrmm   Umm   laim^lw   youi*  ••• 


INTER-AMERICAN  PARTNERSHIP 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MAILLIARD 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  27.  1970 
Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
enter  the  new  decade,  the  growing  inter- 
dependence which  exists  among  the  na- 
tions of  the  Western  Hemisphere  em- 
phasizes the  need  for  a  strengthened  in- 
ter-American partnersliip.  If  that  part- 
nership is  to  grow,  development  in  our 
sister  republics  to  the  south  must  be  ac- 
celerated. When  President  Nixon  set 
forth  his  "Action  for  Progress"  policy 
for  Latin  America,  he  stressed  the  im- 
portance of  private  foreign  investment  as 
an  indispensable  tool  of  development. 
Last  week  in  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina, 
the  Honorable  Maurice  H.  Stans,  U.S. 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  further  delin- 
eated the  roles  of  trade  and  investment 
in  the  development  process. 

Secretary  Stans'  remarks  made  before 
the  joint  meeting  of  the  United  States- 
Argentine  Chambers  of  Commerce  fol- 
lows: 

It  Is  Indeed  a  pleasure  and  a  privUege  to 
meet  with  the  business  and  government  lead- 
ers of  Argentina.  ,  _  *_ 
My  visit  has  a  single  purpose.  I  come  to 
help  carry  out  one  of  the  fundamental  re- 
quirements of  President  Nixon's  new  Action 
for  Progress  policy  for  the  Western  Hemls- 

^  Tbiit  requirement  Is  to  establish  a  new 
sense  of  community  among  our  countries 
through  close  personal  ties  and  continuing 
communication. 

I  have  come  In  a  spUlt  of  partnership: 

To  explore  new.  concrete  ways  ot  work- 
ing together  In  the  achievement  of  com- 
mon objectives; 

To  discuss  matters  of  mutual  Interest  in- 
volving travel,  trade,  investment,  and  tech- 
nology exchange;  and 

To  assure  you  that  the  principle  of  "prior 
consulUUon-  wUl  be  strictly  adhered  to  by 
my  government  in  all  matters  UivolvUig  your 
country's  vital  Interostt. 

WNDXaSTANDIKO  rtOBLSMS 

on  IhU  trip.  I  also  seek  a  bett«  und«- 
•tandlng  of  the  problems  involving  our  two 
cotTntrtii  so  that  w*  may  And  aoluaoni 
through  close  oooperaUon. 

At  the  mm»  time.  I  am  hmn  to  ask  your 
und*r*tandlng  of  the  changing  circumstance* 
of  worM  trarte  and  Ui»^tment  Today  no 
•incle  country  any  JoofW  *«*»^« J*"^ 
tIS.     Compeutlon    between    th.    Vnm4 

auM*     inpan    an«ths  ^•"""JJJSli 

qMlrfcotM  m  tsilmdogy  an*  manuraeteemc 
enpaintitt—    •»• 

UMtMlglMMtl  tiM  « 
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peers.  A  hundred  year*   ago.   an   American      the  future  cA  Atomic  Bnergy.  I  also  want     structure  exists  to  cope  with  what  is.  In 
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tlon  In  Intra-cablnet  wrangling  as  well  aa     testimony  before  Congress  last  June  In  op-     environmental  watera,  but  they  atlll  bave  a 
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peers.  A  hundred  years  ago.  ma  American 
bumorlst  said  (and  I  quote) :  "It  ain't  what 
a  man  don't  know  that  ntakea  hint  a  fool, 
but  what  he  does  know  that  ain't  so." 

My  friends  I  am  greatly  concerned  about 
polluUon  and  the  need  to  protect  the  quailty 
of  the  tDTlroBment  And  iheT»  »•  i  ■  -mr- 
aii'us  tunU  ikl  knuvtieufc  uuu  «•  must  yet 
•<^uir*  in  order  to  sitatn  a  r»— nnahto  un- 
<i*r«iandlBg  ol  llM  inter  depeortenre  al  all 
U«me  of  life  aa«  tbeu  reUil<.>nahtp  with  the 

IB  IM*  I  ptedlrietf  UmI  ouf  riMsawe  wewd- 

aei^sri  <4  puilMtiaM  M  ptiMIr  Heattli  la 
ia«4  I  (latad  in  tiiairti  hefore  lite  Bilae* 
Ceiirw  Ineuiui*  that  iIm  pwblir  wmit* 
•  uiia«tv  pat  ■»»•  ^*  sarvteee  tl  Mie  a«B«- 
u  4Ml  cue*  wae  t*m  the  ua^raeeweoi  <4  health 
ta  IMS  Mai 


■afety 


ittea  Ml  A« 
■I  •■  UW  Al 

:■» 

la   health 
ihrlu«Ui«  ehvti 

rtiTe  at  any  nu«lear  releTaacy 
It  was  enacted  Into  law  in  lata 
laburatories  are  encaced  In 
important  reaaarrh  and  derel'ipmrnt  activt- 
ties  in  theae  area* 

Reason — the  beat  we  can  marshal  includ- 
ing the  en«a«ement  of  our  ilneet  sdentiac 
talent— U  urgently  needed  U  we  are  to  safe- 
guard the  environment  and  If  we  are  to 
provide — as  I  tMlleve  we  must — a  suflclent 
amount  of  useful  energy.  I  Armly  belleTe 
we  can  achieve  both  goals.  We  mtut  strive 
for  both  Bnergy  U  an  indUpensable  key  to 
elviitaed  life  and  the  advancement  of  human 
welfare  The  plant  we  are  dedicating  here 
today— and  Kerr-McOee's  acUvttlas  In  the 
energy  Held— are  important  steps  toward  In- 
suring that  our  energy  needs  will  be  met. 

Before  I  cloee.  I  would  like  to  make  an 
announcement  for  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy.  I  think  it  will  be  of  interest 
to  the  membership  of  the  Southern  Inter- 
state Nuclear  Board.  There  have  been  sev- 
eral bills  Introduced  In  the  01st  Congress 
to  permit  Individual  sUtes  to  Impose  stand- 
ards more  restrictive  and  therefore  In  their 
opinion  allegedly  more  protective,  than 
those  Imposed  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission with  respect  to  the  discharge  of 
radloactiye  effluents  from  nuclear  power 
plants.  As  Is  well  known.  I  have  favored  re- 
posing In  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
the  exclusive  authority  and  responsibUlty 
for  radiological  health  and  safety,  and  the 
Atomic  Bnergy  Commission  has  been  per- 
forming this  function  with  great  care — and 
with  excellent  results — In  accordance  with 
the  guldellnea  provided  by  the  Federal 
Radiation  CouncU.  a  specUlly  created  stat- 
utory body. 

I  have  been  conoamed  that  thoae  who 
traditionally  have  been  strong  advocates  for 
statee'  rights  may  not  fully  appreciate  that 
radiological  health  and  safety  protection 
transcends  state  lines.  Competent  spedallati 
in  this  most  Important  field  are  also  limited. 

I  raoognlaa  that  consistency,  which  once 
was  cotintad  a  virtue.  Is  theee  days  often 
regarded  by  some  as  the  quality  of  a  stag- 
oAnt  mind.  Ify  own  mind — as  well  as  the 
collective  mind  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Bnergy — is — I  assure  you — far  frooa 
stagnant.  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  anno\ince  that  In  the  near  future,  pos- 
sibly toward  the  end  of  next  month,  the 
Committee  plans  to  hold  hearings  on  these 
bills  and  win  give  due  consideration  to  their 
substance  and  them. 

In  conclusion  my  friends,  I  wish  to  con- 
gratulate the  Kerr-lIcOee  Corporation  for 
their  enterprise  and  vlalon  in  Investing  In 
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the  futtire  of  Atomic  Bnergy.  I  also  want 
to  express  again  my  appreciation  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Oklahoma  for  sending  Congreesman 
Bd  Edmondson  to  our  Nation's  Capitol  to 
represent  you,  and  to  serve  as  a  valued  mem- 
bar  ol  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Bnerer 

lUaiik  yuu. 
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THK    KNVIIU)NUKNT    IN 
WASHINGTON 


HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 


u*    Mta    i>a*av 

IN  INS  Hovas  09  aBriiBhcsrrATivBa 
Mom4m9    Apnl  17.  i97« 

Mr  HOWARD  Mr  SpMter.  M  on* 
«ho  hM  laa«  bMn  MOMmad  with  Ih* 
PCoMmk  9t  elMMas  19  our  mvtronaMnl. 
I  mm  man  Vtmm  pInMtf  to  ■••  Uw  eon- 
tiBUOUt  fettUdup  of  Mipporl  for  antlpol- 
IMIon  progrhOM.  L«at  w«*k  whrn  w*  ob- 
MTVod  Bartto  Ohjr  ewryooo  had  an  op- 
portuntty  to  draoMtlaa  the  fMUng  that 
«•  Biuat  elaan  up  our  environment  The 
evTMnoiUaa  throuchout  thu  country 
which  BUirked  Barth  Day  were  moat  an- 
couraftnf. 

Because  the  condition  of  otu  environ- 
ment U  on  the  mlnda  of  everyone,  I  com- 
mend to  my  coUeaguea  In  the  Houaa  an 
OKcUent  article  which  appeared  In  the 
March  April  Issue  of  "All  Clear"  maga- 
slne.  It  was  written  by  Jack  Ootodner. 
the  magazine's  Washington  reporter. 
and  takes  an  In  depth  look  at  what  Is  be- 
ing done  about  our  environmental  prob- 
lems from  here  In  Washington. 

The  article  follows: 

Trb  BwnaoNMBirr  im  WASHiNOTOir 
(By  Jack  Oolodner) 

Tba  winds  of  change  have  a  fragrance  all 
their  own. 

The  fumes  of  our  IndvistrlaUaad  society  have 
even  penetrated  the  White  House.  Inspiring 
Its  occupant  to  launch  new  programs  for 
Improving  the  quality  of  otir  environment. 
The  Impetus  for  Washington's  newly  awak- 
enad  concern  may  be  as  near  aa  the  feUd 
banks  of  the  Potomac  or  aa  far  as  the  bed- 
room communities  where  the  silent  majority 
Ue  gasping  in  thslr  bada. 

A  national  consensus  has  been  building  up 
for  several  years  to  "do  something"  about 
our  rapidly  decaying  environment,  but  untU 
recently  it  was  overshadowed  by  other  more 
oontroversljkl  znattera — race  relations  and  the 
war  In  Vietnam.  Although  these  problems 
are  far  from  reaolved,  the  American  public 
has  signalled  its  readiness  to  embrace  another 
cause  where  perhapa  general  agreement  can 
be  nvore  eaally  reached. 

The  delightful  thing  about  environmental 
laauea  is  their  nonoontrovezalallty.  Conaerva- 
tlvea  and  liberals,  the  shaggy-haired  young 
and  their  perplexed  {larents.  effete  snobs  and 
the  silent  majority  are  all  "brought  together" 
In  their  oonunon  oonoM^  over  keeping  this 
planet  habitable.  For  a  politician,  the  envi- 
ronmental erase  may  seem  the  answer  to  hla 
most  fervent  prayers;  It's  so  easy  to  flgtira 
out  what  side  to  be  on. 

Common  sense  would  Indicate  that  the 
genuineness  of  the  problem  and  Its  universal 
relevance  would  combine  to  Insure  rapid 
governmental  action.  Few  people  would  quea- 
tlon  the  validity  of  Vsderal  involvement  in 
environmental  mattera.  Air  and  water  sys- 
tems transcend  local  political  divisions  and 
present  mass! re  challenges  that  muat  be  met 
by  coordinated  action.  Waahlngton  Is  where 
the  money  Is.  and  equally  Important,  where 
the  organisational  and  technological  Infra- 


structure ezlsta  to  cope  with  what  Is,  In 
truth,  a  national  problem. 

Even  though  greater  federal  Involvement 
In  quality  of  environment  Issues  seems  nec- 
essary and  Inevitable,  there  are  a  number 
of  counter-forces  at  work.  Of  overwhelming 
Impo"'''""'  !".  11. l»  r'rrt'.on  vear  are  po- 
llUoal  ooneerns.  Democrau  who  In  the  past 
have  been  aaaoclat«d  with  Federal  aotlpol- 
luilnn  programa  are  not  about  to  hand  over 
thu  pulitically  potent  area  to  the  Frealdent 
without  a  Bgbt  In  a  recent  wsasage  to  Con- 
grvM  FreaMeat  Nlinn  outlined  a  a7-BolBt 
prigt  un  tor  Unprox^ng  the  qualltjr  of  mm 
environment  Me  Included  many  recuanatsa* 
4ati»n«  which  had  already  bean  Miggeeied 
bv  mMntter*  n|  the  leglalaUve  btaach  until 
nuw  the  eahlar  of  federal  Intersat  la  eon- 
•»r«*ti<.N  Matters  The  Peiiwujiala.  wot  to  be 
t>uta.>«M  fWMe  up  with  a  SO-palat  pcofraai 
whk-h  in  iraditioiial  fash  tow  sailed  tar  Mfher 
■(•ending  and  n»fe  aaablUous  (edaral  In- 
v»lTem«ni  It  the  higheat  nunber  of  poinis 
•  ina.  the  Dasnorrau  are  out  ahead  la  tha 
entlM'nmental  game  The  Rapublteana.  how- 
ever to  uae  their  leader's  terminology,  have 
the  ball  and  are  running  hard  with  IV-  while 
the  Democrau  lacking  the  leadership  of  a 
man  In  t»ie  White  House,  are  at  a  disadvan- 
tage In  articulating  their  poaltlon 

While  It  U  clear  that  Nlaoa  U  running  tha 
ballgame  for  his  party.  It  U  not  at  all  ap- 
parant  who  la  calling  the  signals  for  tha 
Democrau.  After  years  of  trying  to  chat  up 
a  little  enthusiasm  among  their  ooUaaguaa 
for  federal  pollution  control  programs  Sen- 
ators Muskle  and  Nelson  and  Representa- 
tives Vanik  and  Saylor  must  be  a  bit  startled 
over  the  sudden  Congressional  Intarast  In 
thU  nsglected  area.  Suddenly  thay  find 
themselvee  In  the  midst  of  an  Intraparty 
feud  for  the  tlUe  of  Mr.  Clean.  Today.  It  U 
a  rare  Congressman  Indeed  who  hasn't  af- 
fixed his  name  to  more  than  one  pending 
reeoluUon  dealgned  to  purify  something. 

As  the  volxune  of  legislation  Increases, 
Committee  Jurisdictional  problems  arise  In 
the  House.  11  Committees  and  Subcommit- 
tees consider  environment-related  legisla- 
tion, while  In  the  Senate  a  struggle  U  being 
waged  between  Senator  Jackson's  Interior 
Committee  and  Senator  Muakle's  Subcom- 
mittee on  Air  and  Water  Pollution  of  the 
Public  Works  Committee.  Members  of  Con- 
gress, however,  can  rest  at  ease,  knowing  full 
well  that  we  have  allowed  our  land  resources 
to  deteriorate  to  such  an  alarming  degree 
that  there  la  ample  opportunity  for  every 
Representative  to  claim  bis  own  piece  of  en- 
Tlroomental  ttirf . 

The  organisational  dlfBculUea  of  launch- 
ing a  clepn-up  campaign  from  Washington 
are  not  confined  to  the  legislative  corridors 
on  Capitol  Hill.  While  the  Republicans  have 
no  trouble  Identifying  the  leader  of  their 
band,  he  In  turn  Is  faced  with  an  executive 
sprawl  that  makes  the  players  increasingly 
dllBcult  to  distinguish.  Six  cabinet  depart- 
ments ( HEW.  Interior,  HUD,  Transportation, 
Agriculture  and  Commerce)  plus  a  host  of 
other  federal  agencies  currently  preside  over 
about  90  environmental  protection  programs. 
Tblrty-etght  agencies  are  Involved  In  soma 
way  irlth  protecting  this  nation's  water  re- 
sources alone.  Holding  dubious  sway  over  the 
myriad  bureaus,  agencies  and  departmente 
la  the  newly  created  Council  of  Environ- 
mental Qtiallty,  authorized  by  the  Environ- 
mental Quality  Act  of  1909.  This  body,  com- 
poeed  of  three  advisors  appointed  by  tha 
Prealdent  with  an  authorised  budget  of  tl 
million.  Is  almoat  certain  to  be  the  most 
Important  of  the  watchdog  groupe.  President 
Nixon  had  previously  eatabllahed  a  cabinet- 
level  Environmental  Quality  Oouncll.  a  Task 
Force  on  Air  Pollution  and  a  Citizens'  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Environmental  Quality. 
He  baa  pranlsad  a  major  reahulSlng  of  fed- 
eral agendea  dealing  with  tha  environment, 
but  the  process  promises  to  be  a  long  and 
alow  one,  certain  to  involve  the  Admlnlstra- 
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tlon  In  Intra-cablnet  wrangling  as  well  as 
partisan  battles  with  Coiigress. 

Economic  considerations  may  also  retard 
the  conservation  effort.  Leading  Democrata 
have  already  expressed  their  doubts  about 
tha  adequacy  of  the  President's  proposed 
funding  levels.  Not  surprisingly,  few  dollar 
cu«k  u«u(e«  lutve  tMXuiupauied  UM  fraai- 
uenfs  legislative  recomaandatlona.  This  has 
already  led  to  partisan  snipes  about  the  open- 
ing up  of  a  new  credibility  gap  between 
White  Houee  rhetoric  and  wllllngnees  to 
spend  money  nscsasary  to  do  the  )ab.  The 
only  spacOc  stims  attaebsd  to  tha  PraMdaat^ 

•10  billiott  for  the  btUldlng  ol  waaia  traat- 
■tent  plants,  (wblcb  upon  closer  sentUay 
■wltad  down  to  a  federal  rommHient  o( 
only  M  billion  ■pread  cwr  4  yeara).  a  pledge 
to  spaod  the  full  amotint  depoattad  In  tba 
Watar  and  Land  Oosisarvatlaa  Pund,  and  a 
Modast  lacrsase  la  federal  operation  granu 
t  J  State  water  .lollution  eontrol  agencies  from 
•10  to  gao  million  over  the  next  five  years. 
Annual  cost  of  pollution  control,  laeltidlng 
air  and  watar  polluUon  and  soUd  wasta  dis- 
posal are  eatlmated  at  %\Z  S  billion  simply  to 
hold  eontamlnatloa  levels  at  their  present 
levels  Placed  alongside  this  figure,  federal 
dollar  commitment,  despite  all  the  talk,  re- 
mains minimal. 

At  the  heart  of  the  Prasldentl  watar  pol- 
lution ooatrol  program  is  his  fotir-year  fad- 
aral-local  partnerahlp  In  the  construction  of 
Beaded  sawaga  traatmant  plante.  State  and 
city  oOclals  sre  already  saying  that  the  ^4 
bllllaa  in  federal  aid  stiggaatad  by  the  Ad- 
mlnlatratlon  Is  nowhere  near  the  amount 
required.  Oovamor  Rockefeller  eatlmataa 
that  the  sewage  treatment  program  for  his 
state  alone  will  cost  gs  billion.  Other  local 
representatives  remain  skeptical  about  fed- 
eral willingness  to  appropriate  the  neceasary 
funds  to  help  solve  local  pollution  problems. 
They  point  out  that  the  central  govammant 
has  not  yet  made  good  on  former  obligations 
Incurred  under  the  196iS  Clean  Waters  Act, 
which  provided  for  a  federal  contribution  of 
up  to  56%  of  the  total  coat  for  plant  con- 
struction. Local  government  Jtirtsdlctlons 
that  went  ahead  on  their  own  and  built 
these  plante  are  still  waiting  to  be  paid  the 
federal  government  share.  Just  last  year  tba 
President  requested  only  $214  million  on  an 
authorized  •!  billion  for  sewage  plant  con- 
struction. Congress  nUsed  this  figure  to  gSOO 
minion.  Intending  that  the  money  be  used 
to  pay  back  local  govemmente  which  by  then 
were  owed  9814  million  by  Waahlngton.  The 
Executive  branch,  pleading  Inflationary  con- 
siderations held  back  the  money  for  several 
months  and  has  only  recently  announced  Ite 
intention  to  spend  It — not  principally  to  pay 
off  old  debte,  but  rather  to  encourage  states 
to  tindartake  new  projecta.  Outspoken  state 
and  city  officials  say  that  this  sort  of  record 
Is  not  likely  to  foater  intenaUlad  elTorta  at 
the  local  level. 

Not  only  have  ftmdlng  levels  been  criticised 
as  Inadequate,  but  the  mechanism  suggested 
by  the  President  for  helping  local  govern- 
ments raise  their  share  of  the  constmctlon 
ooata  has  also  come  under  fire.  The  President 
baa  proposed  the  creation  of  an  Environmen- 
tal Financing  Authority  in  the  Treasury  De- 
partment which  would  purchase  state  and 
local  bonds  with  limited  Interest  ratee  for 
financing  the  non-federal  share  of  sewage 
treatment  plant  construction.  Such  an  Au- 
thority would  market  ito  own  securities  to 
the  public  and  thus  beeomes  a  conduit  for 
private  capital  to  flow  into  municipal  sewage 
bonds. 

The  National  League  of  Cities  and  the 
United  States  Conference  of  Mayors  have 
already  ezpreased  their  reaervatlona  concern- 
ing the  financing  authority,  saying  that  "ft 
would  really  }ast  mean  more  delay.  Jtut  a 
lot  more  bookkeeping  rather  than  stib- 
stanoe."    TransportaUon    Secretary    Volpe'S 
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testimony  before  Congress  last  June  in  op- 
position to  a  similar  financing  proposal  for 
airport  construction  was  also  cited  by  the 
mayors.  At  that  time,  the  Administration 
opposed  the  debt-service  approach  "iMcause 
it  U  inflationary,  and  becatiaa  It  craatas  a 
very  long-term  commitment  for  the  Federal 
Uoveriunent." 

PoUUclans  with  long  memories  may  alao 
recall  that  in  the  fifties.  President  Elsen- 
hower came  up  with  a  similar  propoaal  for 
financing  the  Interstate  highway  system 
which  was  emphaMrally  rejected  by  tba  Dem- 
ocratic Congreaa  A  parallel  tate  may  arell  be 
In  store  for  Nixon's  gnvtr«mmrntal  Flnanrlna 
Authority. 

The  Presideat's  other  proposals  to  combat 
water  poilutioa  which  do  not  Involve  large 
capital  outlaya  will  have  eaaler  gotag.  AaMng 
these  are  a  number  prevlotuly  stiggeated  by 
mambars  of  Ooaffram  wtUck  should  Improve 
their  rhanoee  of  meeUng  with  favorable  con- 
sideration They  Incltida  the  estanaloa  of 
federal  arater  poiluuua  ooatrol  authority  to 
Intra-  as  well  aa  inter-state  waters  and  the 
setting  of  precise  llmlte  on  the  type  and 
amount  of  effluenu  that  Indtutrlas  and  mu- 
niclpalltiss  may  discharge.  Senator  Froxmira 
has  stiggeated  an  alternative  approach  which 
eonalata  of  tha  lavytag  of  a  federal  "aflhiaiiey 
fas'*  of  10  esnta  par  potmd  for  ladustrlal 
waste  amlttad  Into  tha  nation's  rivers.  Tba 
Senator  astlmatas  that  this  system  would 
prodttce  about  ga  billion  a  year,  half  of  which 
be  proposes  should  be  used  to  subsidise 
municipal  waste  treatment. 

The  Federal  program  to  curb  air  pollution 
Is  still  in  Ite  Infancy  but  seems  to  be  follow- 
ing the  pattern  set  by  water  pollution  con- 
trol efforte.  This  year  the  Air  Quality  Act  of 
1967  comes  tinder  review  In  Congram,  and  a 
vast  niunber  of  amendmente  have  already 
been  proposed  by  the  Administration  and  by 
members  of  the  legislative  branch.  The  Pres- 
ident's program  Includes  the  extension  of 
national  air  quailty  standards,  with  a  maxi- 
mum fine  of  glO.OOO  a  day  for  violation,  and 
the  establishment  of  more  stringent  motor 
vehicle  emission  standards.  None  of  the 
White  House  proposals  call  for  spending  as 
much  money  as  the  meastires  Senator  Muskle 
Is  backing,  which  provide  for  a  federal  share 
of  %S16  million  to  be  spent  on  air  pollution 
over  the  next  three  years.  This  is  compared 
to  9109  million  appropriated  in  fiscal  1970 
for  HEW  air  pollution  control  programs — and 
even  this  amount  was  more  than  the  Admin- 
istration requested.  For  fiscal  1971,  the  Prea- 
ldent Is  actually  asking  for  less  money  than 
was  appropriated  for  fiscal  1970. 

Hla  requeeta  Involving  solid  waste  disposal 
are  equally  modest,  calling  for  the  spending 
of  slightly  more  than  $14  million  In  fiscal 
1971,  a  slight  increase  over  the  previous 
year's  figures.  Senator  Muskle 's  proposals 
again  run  into  more  money — $800  million  to 
be  spent  over  a  6-year  period.  At  this  time, 
the  major  thrust  of  the  federal  role  in  solid 
waste  dlqwsal  lies  in  research  and  develop- 
ment, with  the  President  emphasizing  the 
need  for  more  study  Into  technlqties  for  re- 
cycling materials  and  developing  packaging 
which  will  degrade  after  use. 

After  holding  back  last  year  on  the  spend- 
ing of  the  Water  Conservation  Pund  allot- 
ment for  the  acquisition  of  new  parkland, 
Prealdent  Nixon  has  proposed  fuU  use  of 
these  funds  in  fiscal  1971.  Democratic  tSort» 
are  afoot  to  provide  a  minimum  annual  ap. 
proprlation  authorization  of  gSOO  rnnii«w  for 
the  fund,  up  glOO  million  from  the  present 
guaranteed  level  of  fimdlng.  Under  the  for- 
mula Introduced  by  Administration  spokes- 
men, there  would  be  no  guaranteed  authori- 
sation in  the  following  years  for  the  Fund, 
which  makM  planning  by  state  and  federal 
agendea  tat  land  purchaaes  dillleul ;  indeed. 

There  la  no  doubt  that  Democrata  have 
been  upstaged  by  the  Prealdent 's  plunge  into 
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environmental  waters,  but  they  still  have  a 
few  ideas  of  their  own  which  have  not  yet 
been  embraced  by  the  Administration. 
Among  them  are : 

The  Environmental  Qtiallty  Edtieatlon  Act, 
sponsored  by  Reps.  Brademas  and  Seheusr 
In  the  Ho'iv  pn<«  y-  f», ->--'»  ♦•►>.  -  <-   ■'  , 

Senate,  to  give  support  to  school  programs 
designed  to  adueata  Americans  about  envi- 
ronmental problems. 

Tt»m  Noise  PoUuttoa  and  Abataasent  Act 
sponsored  by  HanaUir  Muskle  to  provide  for 
studlw  of  the  bmlth  and  welfara  effecu  ol 
Bolsa  poilutioa. 

The  eteattoa  of  aa  tovtnmmental  Ontitral 
Agency,  saparale  from  eaMnet  depailaisim. 
to  administer  aai 
envirenmeatal  aoatrol 
by  Beaator  Misskte. 

Tba  DeMrpaat  PollutloB  Ooatrol  Act  to  baa 
polypboaphaus  la  dilsipsato  by  im  awl  to 
sat  and  Implemsnt  aatloaal  poQistloa  coa- 
trol  standards  oa  an  detergaat  tacndtaats 
by  tha  saaae  dato,  spoaaofad  by  Ssaslnt  Oay 


R  la  likely  that  soaM  of 
will  be  aaaetod  lato  law  durlag 
graaa,  sspsclslly  those  cambtBlag  mlnlmtim 
expandlturm  with  —"<"'"—  public  appeal, 
The  real  Intent  of  Cnngrsm  and  tba  White 
BotiM  will  stirfaoa  during  tba  approprlatloas 
prntiMs  Dsmoerato  may  try  and  put  the 
Prealdent  in  tha  poaltlon  of  havuiig  to  at 
least  threaten  a  veto  of  antl-pollntton  lag> 
iaiation  for  economy  reasons,  while  Nixon 
wotild  no  doubt  be  eqtially  dellghtart  to  be 
able  to  blame  the  Democratic  Congress  for 
hfiMing  up  action  in  this  area  on  account 
of  Ita  failure  to  agree  on  a  compromise  spend- 
ing flgtxre.  Another  Congress-Executive  con- 
frontation similar  to  the  recent  battle  over 
education  funda  may  well  be  in  the  offing. 

It  Is  reasonable  to  hope  that  new  leglala- 
tion,  particularly  Involving  air  pollution,  will 
be  enacted  this  session  which  would  give  the 
federal  government  greater  responsibility  for 
environmental  concerns  and  pave  the  way 
for  increased  federal  aid  in  the  futtire— 
always  dependent,  of  course,  on  which  way 
the  politicians  sense  the  wind  is  blowing. 


DRAPT  CALL:  ZERO 


HON.  EARL  B.  RUTH 

OF  xosm  caaouxA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE 

Thursday.  AprU  23.  1970 

Mr.  RUTH.  Mr.  Chairman.  President 
Niztm  has  made  a  historic  statement 
about  an  imixirtant  gesment  of  our 
national  life: 

After  careful  consideration  of  the  factors 
involved,  ...  I  agree  that  we  shotild  move 
now  toward  ending  the  draft.  From  now  on, 
the  objective  of  thla  Administration  is  to 
reduce  the  draft  calls  to  aero,  subject  to  the 
overriding  oonslderatlona  of  national 
security. 

In  short,  the  ofBdal  view  of  what 
constitutes  the  obligatfams  of  dtlaens  of 
a  free  society  in  defense  of  their  country 
has  been  drastically  altered. 

The  draft — that  began  in  an  emer- 
gency and  ended  as  an  institatian — is  to 
be  ended.  It  has  served  its  purpose.  We 
are  now  moving  into  a  new  era  in  ii^iidti 
we  can  once  more  have  the  trariitlnnal 
American  way  of  nattrmal  defense  aa  part 
of  our  national  life.  "Hie  all-volnnteer 
armed  force  is  a  ecHicepC  irtdeb  la  at  once 
traditional  and  revolntkmary-^-as  have 
been  so  many  other  cooeorts  of  this  ad- 
ministration. President  Nism's  reject 
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for  the  put  i»  matched  by  his  under- 
st&ndins  of  the  present  and  his  vision  of 
the  future. 

This  message  begins  a  movement  that 
will  someday  In  the  future  end  with  the 
words:  "Draft call:  Zero." 


STATEMENT  FOR  CONSUMER 
HEARINGS 


HON.  SHIRLEY  CHISHOLM 

or    NKW    TOBK 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  Apnl  27.  1970 

Mrs.  CHISHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker.  In 
view  of  the  rise  in  prices  brought  about 
by  the  present  economic  situation  of  in- 
flation, more  attention  must  be  focused 
on  the  Issues  and  problems  by  the  con- 
sumer in  the  American  marketplace. 

Cutbacks  in  consumer  programs  from 
the  origirud  requests  of  the  former  ad- 
ministration cause  reason  for  concern. 
These  cutbacks  are  an  indication  that 
the  American  consimier  is  not  receiving 
the  attention  that  he  deserves.  Cutbacks 
included  an  18-percent  cut  In  funds  for 
the  President's  Committee  on  Consumer 
Interests,  a  5-percent  cut  In  meat  and 
poultry  Inspection  programs  at  a  time 
when  the  Department  of  Agriculture  was 
n:t  meeting  its  responsibilities  imder  the 
Wholesome  Meat  Act  of  1967.  an  18-per- 
cent cut  in  traffic  and  highway  safety 
funds  Including  grants  to  States  and 
communities,  a  5-percent  cut  In  the 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  De- 
partment's radiation  control  program, 
and  a  100-percent  cut  In  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration's  funds  for  enforce- 
ment of  the  Fair  Packaging  and  Labeling 
Act. 

The  American  housewife  is  becoming 
more  articulate  about  the  problons  she 
faces  daily  in  grocery  stores,  drugstores, 
and  the  large  chainstore  complexes.  She 
is  realizing  that  to  alleviate  her  difficul- 
ties as  a  captive  member  of  the  consumer 
market  she  must  become  organized  into 
a  pressure  group  so  that  her  interests 
can  be  protected.  Activist  consumer 
groups  of  low-  and  middle-class  women — 
black  and  white — are  springing  up  all 
over  the  country  and  the  common  de- 
nominator that  binds  these  women  to- 
gether Is  their  stand  against  rising  prices 
and  shoddy  products.  Today,  women  are 
refusing  to  be  silent  on  this  issue  for 
they  are  consistently  faced  with  spending 
more  money  and  receiving  less  qiuUlty 
for  it.  This  issue  has  brought  them  to- 
gether In  an  effort  to  demand  stronger 
concentrated  protection  so  that  the  mon- 
ey they  spend  and  the  quality  they  re- 
ceive are  equivalent. 

The  .imerlcan  hoiisewlfe  who  Is 
aware  of  this  need  for  consumer  pro- 
tection, as  are  all  Americans,  has  re- 
ceived a  great  deal  of  support  from  Mr. 
Ralph  Nader  who  has  done  exhaustive 
research  and  studies  on  the  pttght  of 
the  consumer.  He  has  brought  national 
attention  to  the  extremely  high  level  of 
33  percent  average  fat  content  found  In 
sausage  products  and  the  pumptng 
of  water  Into  pooltzy.  perpetrating  a 
fraud  of  $32  mllllaQ  for  all  that  water 
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In  addition,  Mr.  Nader  has  Informed 

the  public  of  the  faulty  inspections  car- 
ried out  bv  Federal  inspectors  in  meat 
factories,  and  he  has  raised  consider- 
able questions  as  to  the  efficacy  of  the 
Pood  and  Drug  Administration  with 
specific  reference  to  the  research  and 
evaluatio:i  of  monosodium  glutamate, 
which  was  being  passed  off  by  Industry 
as  a  nutritional  additive  in  baby  food — 
and  is  now  no  longer  used  by  the  ma- 
jor baby  food  companies. 

Aside  from  the  food  industry.  Mr.  Na- 
der has  also  exposed  the  growing  haz- 
ards of  rcllroad  safety  violations  and 
the  negligence  in  the  auto  industry.  Of- 
ficials of  the  NaUonal  Highway  Safety 
Bureau  sUte  that  between  15  and  20 
percent  of  the  vehicles  tested  have  failed 
one  or  mere  safety  standards. 

Another  problem  of  the  consumer 
which  Is  of  utmost  concern  is  that  of 
buying  on  credit.  The  Washington  Ac- 
tion for  Youth  Prospectus  discusses  the 
"easy  credit  terms  "  that  are  advertised 
to  lure  the  consumer  into  the  store. 
Then  through  high  pitched  sales  talk, 
the  advertised  item  is  ignored,  and  the 
consumer  is  persuaded  to  purchased  an 
overpriced,  often  shoddy  item  under 
"easy  credit  terms"  which  ignore  the 
small  print  of  the  credit  agreement. 
Prof.  William  Pierce  of  the  Michigan 
Law  School,  who  has  expertise  in  the 
field  of  credit.  sUtes  that  if  all  lending 
activities  were  Investigated  about  75 
percent  of  the  loans  extended  in  this 
country  would  be  illegal. 

These  few  examples  are  an  indica- 
tion that  the  consumer  is  not  being  pro- 
tected. For  a  long  time  now.  there  has 
been  talk  about  the  creation  of  a  con- 
simier department  which  would  address 
Itself  to  the  problems  of  the  American 
houswife  and  consiuner.  However,  in 
spite  of  much  rhetoric,  no  action  has 
been  taken  in  the  past  that  has  ade- 
quately and  directly  responded  to  those 
problems. 

Representation  for  the  protection  of 
the  interests  of  the  consumer  is  a  major 
issue  and  their  needs  must  receive  the 
priority  that  they  deserve.  One  way  in 
which  this  can  be  effectively  achieved  is 
through  the  creation  of  an  Office  of 
Consumer  Affairs  which  would  concen- 
trate its  activities  on  the  many  problems 
faced  by  the  American  consumer. 

This  Office  of  Consumer  Affairs  would 
be  established  with  regard  for  all  matters 
that  affect  the  consumer  and  would  have 
the  primary  responsibility  for  coordi- 
nating and  supervising  all  of  those  Fed- 
eral programs  and  activities  that  relate 
to  the  consumer.  Even  though  the  crea- 
tion of  this  program  has  the  Interests 
of  the  American  taxpayer  at  heart,  many 
may  take  the  attitude  that  this  is  Just 
another  social  program  that  is  going  to 
cost  large  sums  of  money.  In  reality,  thu 
program  will  cost  very  little  money,  be- 
cause its  primary  function  will  be  that  of 
a  regulatory  agency  to  protect  the 
consumer. 

Too  many  fragmented  efforts  have 
been  made  in  the  past  with  the  Intent  to 
IMt>tect  the  consumer,  but  there  has 
never  been  a  specific  organization  that 
has  had  the  main  task  of  accountability 
to  the  American  oonsimier. 
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Since  consumers  are  the  most  impor- 
tant people  and  the  crucial  element  is 
the  economic  growth  of  our  country,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  creation  of  an 
Office  of  Consimier  Affairs  is  necessary 
to  help  minimize  the  difficulties  and  out- 
cries of  the  American  housewife  and  her 
family.  Action  in  this  area  would  indi- 
cate to  the  housewife  and  her  family 
that  the  Oovemment  has  finally  taken 
a  concrete  and  viable  Interest  in  her 
problems  by  responding  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Office  of  Consumer  Af- 
fairs which  would  give  all  consumers  the 
needed  relief  from  the  negative  practices 
that  have  caused  much  alarm  in  the 
area  of  rising  prices,  shoddy  goods  and 
fraudulent  advertising. 


STATUS    OF    PRESIDENT'S    NEW 
MARITIME  PROGRAM 


HON.  JACK  EDWARDS 

or    >f.*»AM« 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  27.  1970 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker.  Maritime  Administrator  An- 
drew Olbeon  recently  updated  the  statiis 
of  the  President's  new  maritime  program 
In  a  speech  to  the  Southeastern  regional 
convention  of  the  Propeller  Club  held  in 
MobUe,  Ala. 

BfCr.  Gibson  and  his  men  have  faith- 
fully carried  out  President  Nixon's  cam- 
paign promise  of  presenting  a  compre- 
hensive plan  to  save  our  American  Mer- 
chant Marine.  I  only  hope  that  this  body 
will  concur  with  the  administration's  de- 
sires to  put  this  vital  link  in  our  Ameri- 
can econrany  back  on  its  feet. 

Mr.  Gibson's  speech  follows.  I  hope 
all  Members  will  give  it  careful  consid- 
eration: 

RsMABXs  BT  A.  E.  OnaoM,  UAMTTOa  ASKIN- 
urmAToa,  U.S.  Dbpakticxnt  or  Commkbck. 

BXFOBB    SOUTHSACmLN     RXGIOlfAI.    COMVXN- 

noM  OF  THs  PBOnixn  Club  or  tkb  UNmts 
STAns,  Monu  Cottmtbt  Club,  Momls. 
Ala..  Ann.  17.  1970 

Wberaver  I  have  gon^  in  recent  montbs  I 
have  been  ksked  about  the  atattia  and  out- 
look fcr  Praaldent  Nixon's  new  maritime  pro- 
gram. Since  many  In  tbls  audience  may  bave 
tbe  Mine  queeUon.  let  me  briefly  fill  you  m. 

As  you  wUl  recaU.  the  enabling  legisla- 
tion, S.  3287  and  H.R.  16434.  waa  Introduced 
last  December  33rd.  In  the  interim,  tbe  House 
Merchant  Marine  and  Plaherlea  Committee 
and  the  Senate  Conunerce  Subcommittee  on 
the  Merchant  Marine  have  concluded  ezten- 
alve  heuinci  on  the  legislation.  During  these 
bearlnga  the  reactions  and  Tlewpolnta  of  all 
major  segments  of  the  maritime  mdustzy — 
labor  and  management — were  heard. 

While  some  reaerratlona  were  voiced  about 
certain  proTlalons  of  tbe  legUlatlon,  the  gen- 
eral indtiatry  reaction  waa  exceedingly  favor- 
able. Additionally,  member*  of  both  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  Commltteea — on  both  sides 
of  tbe  political  alsle^have  made  It  clear  that 
they  support  tbe  President's  program  and 
will  promote  Ita  passage. 

Currently,  these  committees  are  evaluating 
the  testimony  and  suggestions  received  dur- 
ing the  hearings.  Preeent  IndleaUons  are 
that  the  legUlaUon  will  be  cleared  for  floor 
action  In  the  near  future.  Paaeage  Is  antici- 
pated by  early  summer. 

The  enactment  of  this  legislation,  now  ap- 
propriately called  tbe  Merchant  M'rinft  Act 
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of  1970.  Will  be  the  most  algnlflcant  legisla- 
tive achievement  affecting  tbe  American 
maritime  industry  since  tbe  passage  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936. 

It  will  chart  a  course  which  will  restore 
the  United  SUtea  as  a  major  and  viable 
maritime  power.  It  will  ensure  that  our  mer- 
chant marme — now  threatened  with  near 
extinction  by  the  preponderance  of  obsolete. 
World  War  n  vlnUge  ships  In  the  fleet— wlU 
be  one  of  the  most  modem  and  efficient  In 
the  world  by  the  end  of  this  decade. 

While  tbe  President's  program  has  received 
a  good  reception  In  the  Congress  and  the 
maritime  community,  it  apparently  gen- 
erated some  heat  abroad. 

In  a  speech  last  month  one  of  our  British 
friends  raised  questions  as  to  the  necessity 
or  wisdom  of  the  Administration's  marlUme 
program. 

He  contended  that  the  need  for  such  a 
program  has  been  grossly  exaggerated.  He 
also  emphasised  that  our  plan  to  construct 
SO  ships  a  year  for  the  next  10  years  could 
■erlously  over-tonnage  U.S.-forelgn  trade 
routes.  He  went  on  to  state  that  the  fre- 
quently cited  sUtlstlc  that  the  U.S.-flag  fleet 
carries  only  6.6  percent  of  the  nation's  for- 
eign commerce  la  misleading,  since  this 
refers  to  the  percent  of  the  tonnage  move- 
ment only.  He  stressed  that  U.S.-flag  ships 
carry  23  percent  by  value  of  our  foreign 
trade. 

Aa  to  the  allegations  that  our  program  la 
unnecessary  or  too  ambitious.  I  normally 
would  let  such  remarks  go  unanswered,  since 
such  claims  are  not  only  presumptuous,  but 
Inaecurate  as  well.  These  remarks  are  viewed 
by  aome  as  a  growing  effort  to  persuade  the 
TJnlted  SUtes  to  turn  away  from  lU  deter- 
mination to  rebuild  its  merchant  fleet  .  .  . 
to  abandon.  If  you  will,  tbe  advantages  of 
the  American  developed  technological  revolu- 
tion m  total  transportation  systems.  I  am 
bere  to  announce  ve  tcill  not. 

We  will  no  longer  be  satlsfled  with  our 
position  as  a  6th  rate  maritime  power.  We 
will  no  longer  be  satisfied  with  the  crumbs 
that  fall  from  tbe  Ehiropean  ship  owners' 
table. 

Actually,  tbe  5.8  percent  figure  to  which 
our  friend  referred  la  magnificent  6.4  per- 
cent, and  percent  tonnage  carried  Is  the 
only  bench  mark  commonly  used  In  com- 
paring the  degree  of  participation  of  foreign- 
flag  fieets  In  the  carriage  of  their  nation's 
mtematlonal  commerce. 

As  a  case  in  point,  our  friend  In  the  course 
of  his  dissertation  on  our  w>iai—«ti«g  statis- 
tics, noted  that  ahlpe  registered  m  the  United 
Kingdom  carry  S6  percent  of  the  VH.  sea- 
borne trade,  but  he  failed  to  translate  this 
S6  percent  weight  carriage  mto  the  com- 
parable percentages  for  value  and  amount  of 
hner  cargoes  carried  In  UJC.  ships. 

Keeping  In  mind  our  6.4  percent  partici- 
pation, it  Is  of  more  than  ntTlng  mterest  to 
note  the  extent  the  major  forelgn-fiag  fieeta 
participated  In  their  own  natlonii  foreign 
trade: 

Percent 

West  Germany . so 

Sweden  , so 

Oreeoe „ si 

Norway  , 4S 

Japan    . 46 

France 48 

Now  let  us  trace  the  tren<b  In  U.8.-fiag  par- 
ticipation In  our  foreign  trade: 

In  1960,  U.S.  oceanborae  foreign  trade 
amoxmted  to  117JI  Tniiiinw  long  tons.  In  that 
year  49.7  million  tons,  or  42.8  percent,  were 
transported  In  U.S.-flag  ahlpe. 

In  1960.  our  foreign  trade  movement  had 
more  than  doubled — amounting  to  277.9  mil- 
lion tons.  But  tbe  n.8.-flag  movement  de- 
clined to  Sl  million  tone — equivalent  to  ll.l 
percent. 

In  1968,  the  Uteet  year  tor  which  daU  to 
available,  otir  foreign  trade  tonnage  topped 
418  milUon  tons.  But  the  amount  osirled  la 
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t7.S.-fiag  vessels  bad  skidded  to  only  36.8 
million  tons— equivalent  to  6.4  percent  of 
the  total. 

Thus,  between  1950  and  1968  U.S.-forelgn 
trade  nearly  quadrupled — from  117.6  million 
to  418.3  million  tons.  But  in  the  same  period 
the  tonnage  moved  m  American  ships 
dropped  by  nearly  half — ^from  49.7  million  to 
36.8  million  tons,  and  our  foreign  friend 
would  try  to  persuade  us  that  tills  is  a 
healthy  condition  for  the  greatest  trading 
nation  on  earth 

Rxamlnlng  the  dollar  value  of  U.S.-forelgn 
trade  carried  In  American-flag  ships,  we  find 
a  similar  declining  trend. 

In  1960,  the  value  of  our  total  foreign 
trade  movement  amounted  to  $24.7  billion. 
American-flag  vessels  transported  36.4  per- 
cent of  this  cargo.  In  1968,  our  foreign  trade 
had  grown  to  841.6  billion,  but  U.S.-flag  par- 
ticipation had  declined  to  31.1  percent. 

The  foregoing  data  clearly  show  that  while 
U.S.-foreig^n  trade  has  l>een  undergoing  sus- 
tained impressive  growth,  tbe  U.S.-flag  fleet's 
participation  in  this  movement  has  steadily 
diminished. 

Looking  to  the  future  we  foresee  this  na- 
tion's foreign  trade  movement  topping  620 
million  tons  by  the  year  1983. 

If  present  trends  were  allowed  to  con- 
tinue imcbecked,  it  is  doubtful  that  our 
ahlpe  would  be  carrying  3  percent  of  our 
trade  by  the  end  of  this  decade.  The  Nixon 
Administration  has  determined  that  this  will 
not  hm>pen.  We  believe  that  as  long  as  our 
nation  generates  such  an  enormous  Inter- 
national trade  volume,  we  must  have  a  fleet 
capable  of  carrying  more  than  a  token  share 
of  such  commerce. 

Even  today.  altho\igh  most  of  our  shipping 
statistics  are  appalling,  there  Is  one  bright 
element  In  the  picture.  While  most  major 
maritime  nations  overshadow  the  United 
States  In  the  size  and  quality  of  their  break- 
bulk,  tanker  and  dry  bulk  fleets,  we  are 
number  one  In  container  dipping.  Our  lead 
in  this  field  Is  due  to  the  fact  tliat  tbe  de- 
velopment of  these  highly  efficient  ships  was 
pioneered  and  perfected  in  this  coimtry.  We 
have  no  intention  of  relinquishing  this  lead, 
and,  of  course,  this  is  what  has  "thrown  the 
oat  among  the  pigeons." 

The  latest  flgiuee  available,  covering  the 
second  quarter  of  1969,  revealed  that  XJS.- 
fiag  vessels  handled  68  percent  of  the  con- 
tainerised cargo  moving  in  the  UJ3. -North 
Atlantic  trades  and  64  percent  of  the  VS.- 
Far  East  movement,  and  most  of  this  was 
accomplished  without  subsidy. 

The  forelgn-fiag  Unes  obviously  have  no 
intention  of  conceding  such  a  large  propor- 
tion of  high  revenue  cargo  to  American  ships. 
They  are  rapidly  building  up  their  contamer 
fieets.  Oreat  Brltam,  for  example,  currently 
has  BOOfiOO  tons  of  eontalnerahlps  imder 
construction  or  on  order.  Thto  can  quite  pos- 
sibly narrow  our  lead  in  free  con4>etltlon. 
The  leaders  of  the  VS.  maritime  mdustry 
are  quite  willing  to  take  their  chances.  How- 
ever, I  am  confident  that  the  implementa- 
tion of  President  Nixon's  program  will  en- 
able us  to  retam  a  prominent  position  m 
this  field. 

Now  let  me  return  to  the  ang\Ushed  cry 
that  the  United  States  by  buUdlng  30  ships 
per  year  for  its  registry  to  going  to  over- 
tonnage  the  worldii  trade  routes.  It  Infers 
that,  although  the  great  majority  of  our  fieet 
to  i^iproaohlng  25  years  of  age  and  the  scrap 
breakers'  t<a«hes,  we  are  somehow  selfish  in 
undertaking  a  program  to  modemlae  and 
preserve  our  merchant  marine. 

I  rygret  that  our  program  may  be  causing 
apprehensions  In  foreign  maritime  dreles. 
However,  It  seems  to  me  that  the  United 
SUtes  to  the  least  llkhly  candidate  for  the 
charge  of  over-populating  the  world's  ocean 
fleet. 

For  the  past  90  years  the  deUverles  of  mer- 
chant ships  for  UjB.  regtotry  have  been  m- 
flnlt^ialmal  in  comparison  with  other  major 
maritime  nations. 
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Last  year,  for  example.  93B  merchant  ships 
totaling  26  million  deadweight  tons  were 
produced  by  tbe  world's  shipyards.  These 
totato  included  449  general  cargo  vesseto  ag- 
gregating 4  million  deadweight  tons. 

Japan  took  delivery  of  189  ships;  Liberia. 
95;  Norway,  90;  the  United  Kingdom  and 
Russia  each  took  89. 

In  terms  of  general  cargo  ships,  Japan, 
alone,  accounted  for  109  vessels;  Russia.  66; 
West  Oermany.  40;   and  the  UK..  33. 

The  U.S.-flag  fleet  received  only  31  new 
ships.  18  of  them  general  cargo  types! 

At  the  beginning  of  1969.  2.007  merchant 
ships  were  under  construction  or  on  order 
In  tbe  world's  shipyards.  Of  this  total,  332 
were  for  Russia.  313  for  Liberia,  169  for 
Norway,  163  for  the  U.K..  144  for  Japan,  and 
so  on.  The  U.S.  toUl  amounted  to  a  pitiful 
67. 

To  sum  up  thto  sUttotical  anaiysto,  annual 
deliveries  to  each  of  the  major  maritime  flags 
have  been  running  from  double  to  six  times 
our  programmed  rate  of  30  ships  per  year. 

I  tliink  you  can  see,  then,  why  I  Teel  tbe 
claim  that  the  President's  program  will  over- 
tonnage  the  trade  routes  to  totally  unwar- 
ranted. The  300  ships  we  plan  to  build  will 
be  spread  over  a  lO-year  period. 

In  sharp  contrast,  Japan  alone  took  deliv- 
ery of  357  ships — 310  of  them  general  cargo 
types — in  the  3-year  period  1967  and  1968. 
The  U.K.  in  that  same  period  took  delivery  of 
149. 

These  shlpks  and  tbe  remainder  of  the  1,768 
ships  delivered  to  foreign-flag  registry  during 
the  1967-68  period  apparently  have  not  con- 
tributed to  any  over-tonnaglng  problems.  I 
find  tblr  quite  interesting. 

Whatever  the  reaction  abroad,  our  ship» 
will  be  built,  because  they  mutt  be  builtt  If 
they  are  not,  then  this  nation  must  resign 
itself  to  maritime  mediocrity. 

The  President  has  said  emphatically  that 
thto  nation  must  be  restored  as  first  class 
maritime  power.  His  program  is  tailored  to 
meet  that  objective.  The  prevailing  view  to 
that  the  Congress  will  enact  enabling  legisla- 
tion within  the  next  several  months. 

Whatever  your  political  persuasloiu,  I  be- 
lieve all  in  thto  audience  are  encouraged  and 
gratified  by  the  forceful  and  forthright  action 
President  Nixon  has  taken  to  restore  thto  na- 
tion as  a  first  class  maritime  power.  In  con- 
trast to  the  despair,  pessimism  and  insecurity 
that  prevailed  wlthm  the  maritime  industry 
in  the  past  few  years,  today  there  to  hope, 
optimism  and  confidence.  Less  than  a  year 
and  a  half  ago  articles  on  the  American  mer- 
chant marine  resembled  obituaries.  Today 
they  center  on  the  impending  revltallsation 
of  a  nearly  prostrate  Industry. 

Richard  Nixon.  In  hto  campaign  for  the 
Presidency,  promised  to  prodtice  a  program  to 
remedy  the  nation's  maritime  deficiencies. 
But,  refuting  the  old  adage  that  eampcUgn 
promises  are  worthless.  President  Nlzon  In 
hto  first  year  In  office  fulfilled  hto  promise 
and  transmitted  to  the  Congreea  a  compre- 
hensive plan  for  rebuilding  our  fieet  and  the 
legislation  for  Implementing  It. 

The  legacy  of  domestic  and  international 
problems  that  President  mxon  Inherited 
comprises  a  rather  extensive  Inventory. 

The  problems  of  honorably  extricating  our 
armed  forces  from  Vietnam,  and  tbe  wide 
range  of  domestic  ills  are  readily  identified  by 
the  general  public.  Pew.  however,  recognise 
the  magnitude  of  the  maritime  problems  that 
had  to  be  solved. 

It  to  generally  overlooked  that  our  mari- 
time ills  and  deficiencies  have  been  progres- 
sively more  critical  in  the  Sixties. 

As  a  consequence,  President'Nlxon  had  far 
fewer  options  in  formulating  solutions  and 
a  shortw  time  frame  in  which  to  Implement 
remedial  measures.  Additionally,  the  cost  of 
building  the  ships  needed  to  replace  our 
over  aged  vesaeto  has  increased  slgnlficantty. 

Many  within  tbe  maritime  IndiMtry,  tn 
fact,  felt  that  as  a  result  of  previous  faUtiree 
to    undertake    realistic    ship    replacement 
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•ehedulM,  the  reqtUred  lereli  of  federal  fund- 
ing for  rebuUdlnf  the  fleet  were  now  prohlb- 
ItlTe.  It  wma,  therefore,  reasoned  that  tbe  only 
wmy  Prealdent  Iflzon  could  extricate  ua  from 
our  marlttme  dilemma  would  be  to  predicate 
hla  program  on  the  construction  of  the  re- 
quired ships  In  foreign  shipyards. 

That  would  have  been  an  easy,  expedient 
and  economically  attractive  way  out. 

But  the  Prealdent,  aa  he  has  demonstrated 
many  times  since  taking  office.  Is  not  a  man 
who  seeks  easy  or  expedient  measures  for 
resolving  problems. 

He  rejected  suggestions  that  the  domestic 
ahlpyard  Industry  be  exempted  from  our  fleet 
replacement  program.  Instead,  he  made  our 
shipyards  an  Integral  element  In  his  marl- 
time  program. . 

The  Prealdent  has  made  It  abundantly 
clear  that  be  expects  the  shipyards,  as  well 
as  the  ship  operators  and  their  respective 
labor  forces,  to  attain  a  far  higher  level  of 
efficiency  than  haa  existed  In  the  past. 

In  his  words,  the  maritime  program  he  un- 
veiled Is  both  a  "challenge  and  opportunity" 
for  all  segments  of  the  maritime  industry. 

Shlpbulldars  will  be  required  to  develop 
improved  methods  to  reduce  construction 
costs.  The  present  ship  construction  subsidy, 
whMeby  the  government  pays  up  to  5A  i>er- 
oent  uf  a  ship's  cost.  Is  programmed  to  dim- 
inish during  the  uext  5  years  to  a  level  of  35 
percent.  To  assist  the  yards  to  achieve  the 
necessary  cost  reductions,  the  Administra- 
tion has  formulated  new  procurement  pro- 
cedures. The  ships  to  be  biUlt  will  be  con- 
solidated in  lota  of  standardised  designs  and 
ordered  in  quantities  that  will  permit  the 
yards  to  achieve  the  eocoiomles  that  reault 
from  aeries  production.  Additionally,  the 
shipyards  will  be  Involved  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  new  designs,  permitting  them  to 
eUmlnate  wnnsris— sry  cost  additive  features 
on  the  drawing  board. 

The  ships  to  be  built  will  be  among  the 
most  efficient  in  the  world.  We  believe  that 
operating  substdles  can  be  eliminated  for 
many  of  the  hlgh-perfonnanoe  contalnenhlps 
and  barge  and  lighter  carrying  veesels  that 
we  will  pat  in  servlos  on  our  North  Atlantic 
and  Far  Bast  trade  routes. 

In  making  a  loDg-larai  national  commit- 
ment to  vttallae  the  American  merchant  ma- 
rine, the  President  has  also  anphastsad  that 
labor  stability  must  be  improved  if  we  are  to 
attract  the  cargoes  needed  to  make  our  fleet 
profitable.  We  are  oonfldeot  that  both  man- 
agement and  labor  will  eatabllsh  procedures 
for  resolving  their  dlqnitas  and  grtevaacae 
without  reeert  to  coatly  work  stoppages. 

In  summary,  I  beUeve  that  as  a  reanlt  of 
President  mxan^  leadership,  this  nation  la 
about  to  turn  the  comer  and  reestabHali  it- 
self In  a  meanlngfnl  way  on  the  high  seas. 
The  favorable  impact  of  our  new  program 
will.  I  am  mre,  be  particularly  noticeable  to 
your  thriving  port  and  the  related  maritime 
interests  In  this  i 
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MAN'S  INHUMANmr  TO  MAN- 
HOW  LONG? 


HON.  WILUAM  J.  SCHERLE 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSBNTATTVES 
MomOay.  AprU  27.  1970 

Mr.  8CHERI2.  Mr.  Speaker,  •  child 
•sks:  "Where  to  daddr?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  Is  my  san?**  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vletaam  is  sadisti- 
cally practlelng  spiritual  and  iMntal 
genocide  on  over  1.4M  American  prtoon- 
ers  ot  war  and  their  famines. 

How  long? 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE8ENTATTVE8 
Monday.  AprU  27.  1970 

Mr.  ETVINS  of  Tennessee,  lii.  Speaker, 
last  week  was  a  significant  week  in  the 
annals  of  history — a  week  which  I  have 
described  as  "the  Earth-Space  Week  of 
the  Age  of  Aquarius"  In  my  weekly  news- 
letter "Capitol  Comments." 

Because  of  the  interest  of  my  col- 
leagues and  the  American  people  In  these 
significant  events,  I  place  my  newsletter 
In  theRscoao: 

In  Tux  Aob  or  Aquaxius;  A  SusNincAMT 
Wbxx  in   Human  Hisroay 

This  was  the  week  that  was  something  in 
Washington  and  around  the  world — the 
Earth-Space  Week  of  the  Age  of  Aquarius. 

Aquarius,  the  sign  of  the  Zodiac  and  the 
name  chosen  by  the  astronauts  for  their 
spaceship,  is  said  to  be  the  astrological  age 
of  peace,  progress,  natural  beauty  and  sden- 
tlflc  achievement  and  knowledge.  lAany  as- 
trologers believe  we  are  entering  this  new 
era  of  mankind  and  certainly  there  is  great 
progress  and  scientific  achievement— and  a 
universal  yearning  for  peace  coupled  with  a 
strong  desire  to  preeerve  our  natural  environ- 
ment. 

On  Capitol  Hill  Dr.  Thomas  O.  Paine,  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration;  Dr.  Werner  von 
Braun.  Deputy  Administrator  of  NASA;  and 
astronauts  Jim  LoveU.  Pred  Halse  and  John 
Swlgert  briefed  the  Congress  on  the  ApoUo 
13  accident  and  the  epic  flight  of  the  space- 
craft Aquarius  which  limped  through  apace 
to  a  safe  splashdown  as  millions  of  prayers 
from  around  the  world  reached  out  to  bring 
these  three  courageous  space  salloni  borne 
to  the  planet  Earth. 

In  contrast  to  attention  on  space  early 
In  the  week,  a  great  outpouring  of  Ameri- 
cans obeerved  Earth  Day  on  Wednesday, 
demonstrating  their  concern  over  the  prob- 
lems and  pollution  defacing  and  deflllng  our 
clUes  and  countryside  on  Earth — a  spaceship 
with  three  billion  human  passengers  who 
must  learn  to  live  together  in  peace  or  face 
tarrlble  consequences. 

On  the  Capitol  grounds  another  historic 
event  occurred  aa  the  official  Tennessee  tree — 
the  tulip  poplar — was  planted  for  the  first 
time  with  appropriate  ceremonies.  A  drlx- 
sllng  rain  failed  to  dampen  the  event  as 
Tennessee  Congressmen  paid  tribute  to  Ten- 
neesee's  first  official  tree — a  tree  from  War- 
ren County — planted  on  Capites  Hill.  The 
te«e  was  made  available  by  Mr.  and  ICrs. 
Henry  Boyd  of  McMlnnvllle  and  Warren 
County  who  also  attended  the  ceremonies. 

Another  significant  happening  in  Con- 
gress In  this  unusual  week  was  the  filing  of 
a  Resolution  to  Initiate  impeachment  pro- 
ceedings against  Justice  William  O.  Douglas 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 

In  the  Subcomqilttee  on  Public  Works  Ap- 
propriations, which  your  Representative 
dialrs.  hearings  were  conducted  on  the  pro- 
grams o<  defense  and  peacetime  uses  of 
atomic  energy,  including  warhead  ""''■ii— 
atomic  reactors,  raw  materlala  procurament. 
atomic  radiation  and  problems  of  the  en- 
vironment. While  continuing  to  safsguard 
our  defense,  the  Atomic  Energy  Oommlasloa 
Is  developing  vast  programs  to  use  the  atom 
for  peaceful  purposes — in  development  of 
electric  power,  in  controlling  pollution,  in 
solving  urban  problems,  and  in  combatting 
disease,  among  othen. 

"Hie  President  during  the  week  announced 
in  a  nationwide  televUloo  addrsas  bis  d»> 


dslon  to  withdraw  another  ISO.OOO  troops 
from  Vietnam  within  a  year. 

And  springtime  came  to  Washington. 

As  the  cherry  blossoms  bloomed  in  profu- 
sion and  beauty,  the  lovely  cherry  blossom 
princesses  participated  In  traditional  cere- 
monies and  the  vanguard  of  millions  of 
summer  tourists  vldted  the  Capitol  and 
other  historic  landmarks  In  the  Nation's 
CaplUl. 

This  was  the  week  that  was — a  week  In 
which  the  mysteries  and  dangers  of  space 
ahared  headlines  with  problems  and  prog- 
ress on  Earth:  A  week  In  which  prayer  and 
sdentlflc  achievement  and  the  astrological 
Age  of  Aquarius  combined  to  focus  atten- 
tion on  the  humanity  of  man  and  both  his 
problems  and  achievement. 


COMPULSORY    UNIONISM    FOR 
POSTAL   WORKERS  WRONG 


HON.  LAURENCE  J.  BURTON 

or  nraa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  AprU  27.  1970 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  strongly  opposed  to  compulsory 
unionism,  for  postal  workers  or  anyone 
else.  An  organization  should  be  able  to 
attract  membership  on  the  basis  of  Its 
own  merits  and  standards,  and  the  In- 
dividual must  be  protected  In  his  freedom 
of  choice  to  either  join  or  refrain  from 
joining  a  union.  The  following  timely 
editorial  on  this  subject  appeared  in  the 
Deseret  News.  Salt  Lake  City,  last  week: 
(Prom  the  Salt  Laka  City   (Utah)    Deseret 

News.  Apr.  aa.l9T0] 
PosTAi.  Unionism  Won^  Spbd  Up  trb  Mails 

As  the  House  Post  Office  Committee  opens 
hearings  this  week  on  President  Nixon's  plan 
to  set  up  a  new  U.S.  Postal  Service,  It  needs 
to  keep  in  mind  that  the  cure  must  be  bet- 
ter than  the  disease. 

That  the  Poet  Office  Department  la  long 
overdue  for  reform  la  well  documented.  Let- 
ters mailed  to  an  address  fewer  than  100  steps 
away  take  days  to  deliver;  newspapers  and 
magairtnes  too  often  arrive  days  and  even 
weeks  after  publication  date:  and  packages 
are  often  bruised  or  broken. 

In  fact,  says  one  postal  oOdal,  "Airmail  was 
the  last  major  innovatloa  in  the  Post  Office 
Department,  and  that  was  U  years  ago." 

One  area  of  postal  reform  which  has 
aroused  considerable  concern  is  the  drive  to 
deny  postal  workers  protection  against  oom- 
pulaory  unSoniam. 

Postmaster  Oeneral  Wlnton  Blount  raised 
a  storm  of  criticism  last  year  when  he  sug- 
gested that  the  orlglnally-propoeed  postal 
corporation  be  unlonlaed.  And  he  has  de- 
clared that  one  of  the  four  essentials  for  true 
postal  reform  la  collective  bargaining  b»- 
tween  postal  management  and  employees  to 
determine  wagaa. 

Not  only  that,  a  provision  In  House  Beso- 
lutlon  4.  the  combination  postal  reform  and 
pay  raise  bill.  Includes  compulsory  unionism. 
The  bill  includes  an  8  per  cent  Increase  in 
wages  for  postal  workers  in  addition  to  the  8 
per  cent  already  granted  to  all  government 
workers. 

Certainly  the  Post  Oflloe  Department  must 
be  removed  from  politics  if  it  Is  to  allow  for 
continuity  of  management.  And  it  must  dras- 
tically upidate  lu  method  of  mail  distribu- 
tion by  better  methods  and  modvn  machla- 
•ry. 

But  no  one  has  yet  proved  that  taking  away 
a  government  worker^  right  to  elthsr  join  a 
union  or  refrain  without  ooerdoo  will  Im- 
prove his  efficiency  and  make  tbs  Fast  Ottoa 
Department  run  smoother. 
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HORTON  CITES  WASHINOTON  POST 
ARTICLE  ON  INCREASING  SALE 
OF  GOVERNMENT  MAILING  LISTS 


III 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

or   NSW   TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  27.  1970 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the 
past  2  months  I  have  had  a  considerable 
amount  of  correspondence  about  the 
policy  of  Federal  agencies  regarding  the 
sale  of  mailing  lists.  I  have  conducted  an 
extensive  study  of  this  matter  and  am 
drafting  legislation  which  will  close  what 
I  feel  Is  a  gap  in  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act. 

I  feel  that  this  act,  aimed  at  providing 
the  public  with  access  to  public  records 
and  decisions,  is  being  used  as  license 
by  some  organizations  to  Infringe  on  the 
individual's  right  of  privacy. 

This  problem  was  spelled  out  clearly 
in  an  article  this  morning  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  by  Jau  Nugent  Pearce.  Mrs. 
Pearce  points  out  the  problem  in  a  nut- 
shell: There  is  no  Government  policy 
on  this  question.  Agencies  releasing  and 
withholding  such  mailing  lists  are  both 
citing  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
as  their  legislative  Justification. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  read 
this  article: 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  37.  1970] 

UNCXE  Sam  Puts  Many  Citieens  on  Jtnnc 

Maiuno  Lists 

(By  Jan  Nugent  Pearce) 

If  you  have  ever  wondered  just  where  the 
deluge  of  Junk  mall  you  receive  every  week 
originates,  you  are  probably  overlooking  one 
likely  source. 

Uncle  Sam. 

Unknown  to  many  citizens,  government 
agencies  have  been  engaged  for  some  time  In 
the  practice  of  selling  mailing  lists  to  any- 
one who  can  pay  for  ttem. 

Nattirally,  most  of  the  purchasers  ore  com- 
panies that  will  use  the  names  for  direct 
mail  advertialng. 

The  Pederal  Aviation  Administration,  the 
Pederal  Communications  Commission,  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  and  the  Post  Office 
Department  are  usually  dted  as  the  most 
active  sellers. 

Recently,  Capitol  Hill  legislators  have  crit- 
icized the  practice  as  a  government-assisted 
Invasion  of  the  privacy  of  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans. 

Rep.  J.  Edward  Burke  (R.,  Pla.)  recently 
Introduced  legislation  to  ban  all  federal 
agencies  from  selling  mailing  lists.  Rep. 
Prank  Horton  (R.,  N.T.),  after  a  confronta- 
tion with  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  on 
the  issue,  will  soon  Introduce  his  own  bill  to 
limit  theee  sales. 

And  at  the  weekend,  Sen.  Jacob  Javlts  (R- 
N.T.)  asked  President  Nixon  to  issue  an  ex- 
ecutive order  to  halt  the  practice. 

In  a  letter  to  the  President,  Javlts  sug- 
gested that  names  gathered  for  agencies'  In- 
ternal purposes  should  not  be  offered  In  mail- 
ing lists  to  be  used  tor  selling  merchandise. 

There  Is  presently  no  govemmentwlde  pol- 
icy. Some  agenclee  provide  the  data  routinely 
and  others  do  not.  All.  interestingly  enough, 
cite  the  same  statute,  the  Preedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act,  as  the  basis  for  their  position. 

Sen.  Javlts  and  Rep.  Horton  contend  that 
law  should  not  be  iised  to  sanction  a  practice 
that  amounts  to  an  invasioti  of  privacy  for 
the  purpose  of  aiding  direct  mail  advcrtlsUig. 
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Here  are  some  examples  of  Information 
available  from  various  government  agencies: 

The  Pederal  Communications  Commission 
retains  another  organization  to  fulfill  re- 
quests for  Information  from  Its  large  data 
bank.  Among  the  data  routinely  offered  are 
the  names  and  addresses  of  thousands  of  bam 
radio  licensees  at  a  cost  of  866  per  computer 
tape.  PCC  says  It  has  no  idea  bow  many  of 
these  have  been  sold,  since  all  requests  are 
handled  by  the  contracting  firm. 

The  Pederal  Aviation  Administration  offers 
a  list  of  names  and  addresses  of  about  680,000 
licensed  pilots  at  8678  for  the  computer 
printout  or  $40  for  each  of  the  five  computer 
tape  reels.  During  fiscal  19€9,  FAA  received 
$4,600  from  these  sales.  Among  the  purchas- 
ers were  several  aircraft  companies,  Eastman 
Kodak.  Redbook  Co.,  the  Board  of  Tax  As- 
sessors in  Albany.  N.T.  and  the  Los  Angeles 
Times -Mirror. 

The  Post  Office  Dejjartment  here  contends 
it  sells  no  mailing  lists.  It  routinely  provides 
two  services  for  direct  mailing  firms:  an  ad- 
dress correction  service  at  6  cents  per  naone, 
and  a  free  "sequencing"  service  to  arrange 
large  third-class  mailing  In  correct  order  for 
its  carrier  routes.  ' 

The  Post  Office  Department  also  fills  re- 
quests at  81  each,  for  the  new  add^sss  of  any 
person  who  has  filed  a  change  of  address  form 
with  his  local  poet  office. 

Capitol  Hill  critics  contend  that  some  of 
the  33,000  subcontracting  stations  make  lists 
of  delivery  routes  available  to  mailers.  A  Post 
Office  spokesman  here  said  this  was  a  pos- 
sibility, but  contended  "it  Is  not  a  general 
practice." 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  until  re- 
cently sold  a  list  of  140,000  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  licensed  gun  dealers  and  collectors 
for  about  8140.  The  agency  deleted  the  names 
of  Individual  collectors  (after  making  42 
sales)  and  after  receiving  a  barrage  of  criti- 
cism from  Capitol  Hill.  Among  the  purchas- 
ers were  numerous  sporting  goods  companies 
and  a  group  called  Citizens  Against  Tydings. 
(Sen.  Joseph  Tydings  has  supported  strin- 
gent gun  control  legislation.) 

The  U.S.  Coast  Ouard  provides  boat  regis- 
trations for  New  Hampshire,  Washington, 
Alaska,  the  District  of  Columbia  and  Guam. 

Rep.  Horton's  Interest  stems  from  a  con- 
stituent's complaint  that  he  had  received 
sales  solicitations  from  firearms'  companies 
after  registering  with  IRS. 

The  New  York  Congressman  noted  that  the 
sale  of  60  IRS  lists  could  produce  8.6  million 
pieces  of  bulk  mall  If  each  of  the  Ucensees 
were  solicited. 

Several  agenclee  routinely  offer  zuunes  and 
addressee  of  companies  they  regvUate  or  Is- 
sue contracts  to.  But  authorities  tend  to  be- 
lieve the  Invasion  of  privacy  factor  la  minimal 
here. 

Some  departments,  such  as  Commerce  and 
Defense,  flatly  refuse  to  provide  any  names 
and  addressee  of  individuals  from  their  files. 

All  of  the  agencies  that  engage  in  the 
practice  emphasise  that  their  charges  are 
not  "sales"  as  such,  but  fees  to  cover  their 
labor  and  materials'  costs. 

Probably  the  most  productive  government 
originators  of  unsolicited  maU  are  the  60 
atate  motor  vehicle  departments,  all  of  which 
routinely  pick  up  some  revenue  by  selling 
their  list  of  motor  vehicle  owner  registra- 
tions. Since  theee  sales  are  governed  by  state 
law,  the  procedures  vary. 

Congressman  Burke  puts  the  fedwal  issue 
this  way: 

"When  a  eltlaen  must  provide  Information 
to  his  government  be  should  not,  as  a  result, 
subject  himself  to  harassment  and  solicita- 
tion by  private  concerns  using  this  govem- 
ment-ooUected  data." 
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ACLU— POLLUTERS    OF    RELIGIOUS 
LIBERTY.    HONOR.    AND    DUTY 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  27,  1970 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  individual 
liberty  and  rule  by  majority  can  only  be 
tolerated  by  that  mercenary  band 
of  controversials  who  call  themselves  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  so  long 
as  it  meets  their  test  of  conscience. 

This  is  the  same  ACLU  that  used  its 
financial  wealth  to  deny  prayer — even 
the  right  of  children  in  Netcong,  N.J.,  to 
read  prayers  from  the  Congressional 
Record.  But  their  record  is  barren  cm 
pornography,  sex,  and  subversion  being 
mandatorily  taught  in  the  same  school. 
If  God  were  spelled  with  four  letters — 
the  ACLU  might  then  defend  prayer  as 
free  speech. 

The  latest  hangup  and  power  display 
of  the  ACLU  is  its  effort  to  prohibit  re- 
ligious services  as  part  of  military  train- 
ing to  our  cadets  at  the  Naval  Academy 
at  Annapolis.  Anything  American,  tradi- 
tional, or  moral  is  a  challenge  for  de- 
structive exploitation  by  the  ACLU. 

The  smog  and  air  pollution  in  the 
United  States  are  traceable  by  many  to 
the  ACLU — an  organization  financed 
from  tax  free  wealth.  In  50  years  it  has 
developed  a  despicable  record  of  antilib- 
erty,  antltruth,  and  denial  of  the  Chris- 
tian heritage  and  traditions  of  our  Na- 
tion. 

Has  anyone  ev«r  heard  of  the  ACLU 
using  Its  hired  talents  and  Inexhaustive 
wealth  to  do  anything  to  preserve  the 
Constitution  or  conserve  the  peace? 

Any  cadet  who  would  permit  himself  to 
be  exploited  as  a  ploy  by  the  nefarious 
ACLU  organization,  against  the  honor  of 
his  appointment  is  unfit  to  be  an  officer 
and  gentleman  in  the  service  of  his 
country. 

As  stated  in  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy 
Catalog: 

Our  country  was  founded  on  religious 
principles,  cherished  by  all  faiths,  which  are 
the  foundations  of  our  Ideals  of  freedom  and 
reqxmsiblllty.  Because  we  are  "one  nation, 
under  Ood,"  It  Is  most  appropriate  that  the 
midshipmen  who  will  some  day  become  the 
leaden  of  our  Navy  should  regularly  attend 
Divine  Worship  Servloes. 

Every  young  man  who  makes  appli- 
cation to  attend  the  Naval  Academy  has 
read  the  catalog  and  Is  aware  of  the  cur- 
riculum. Surely,  If  he  does  not  agree  with 
the  activities  as  set  forth,  no  one  objects. 
He  merely  does  not  apply  for  admission 
to  a  school  that  offers  a  curriculum  with 
which  he  disagrees.  However.  If  he  does 
elect  to  abide  by  Its  curriculum  and  is 
fortunate  enough  to  be  accepted  for  en- 
rollment, then  should,  during  the  course 
of  his  training,  he  decide  he  cannot  con- 
form to  the  requirements,  he  needs  only 
resign.  No  one  will  force  him  to  stay  and 
participate  In  an  activity  he  does  not 
believe  in.  If  he  cannot  fulfill  the  require- 
ments of  the  dlsdidine  as  set  forth,  then 
Indeed  he  cannot  fulfill  the  requirements 
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of  leadership  of  our  American  men  In 
our  n  A  Navy. 

There  are  thouBands  of  younc  men 
who  seek  appointment  to  our  Naval 
Academy  each  year  who  would  and  who 
could  uphold  the  tradlUons  and  the  ideals 
upon  which  the  Academy  was  founded. 
Since  the  number  of  appointments  is 
limited  and  many  of  those  qualified 
youns  men  are  denied  the  prlvUege  of 
attending,  surely  those  who  are  being 
exploited  by  the  ACLU  are  not  worthy 
of  the  responslbUiUes  placed  upon  them. 
There  is  no  room  in  any  of  our  mili- 
tary academies  for  atheists. 

I  include  the  recent  news  articles  dis- 
cussing the  attack  on  our  U.S.  Naval 
Academy,  as  follows  : 

(Prom  tb«  Waablncton  (D.C.)   Sundmy  St*r 

Apr.  36.  19701 

ACADCMT  TftASmoN:  Chajv.  Rule  Facw 

Jttbsb 

(By  Laae*  Omj) 

TTnder   th«   we«ther-beat«n    green   copper 

dome  of  tb*  U.a.  Nmry  Academy  ch*p«l.  two 

midshipmen  stopped   to   taU   to  a  reporter 

about  the  pending  suit  chaUenglng  compul- 

•ory  chapel  services  at  the  InstltuUon. 

A«  they  stood  on  the  red  carpet  In  the  nav* 
of  the  chapel  on  that  warm  spring  day.  they 
could  aM  Um  altar  before  them,  and  behind 
It.  a  staUMd  glass  wUKknr  depleting  Christ 
walking  OB  tb»  water. 

*»*  »bo¥»  the  altar,  eanrad  Into  the  stone 
tha  InacrtpUon : 

"Sternal  Father.  Strong  to  Sare  .  .  ." 

It  U  the  opening  line  of  the  Navy  Hymn. 

"Erer  since  man  has  gone  down  to  the  sea 

m  ships.  I  g:ueaB  he'd  felt  the  ne«l  to  clear 

It  nrst  with  Ood."  one  of  the  middles  cotn- 

mented.  "I  think  that's  whafs  at  stake  here.- 

He  referred  to  the  suit  which  has  been 

brought  by  alx  mkldlaa  at  tha  Navy  Aeadamy 

and  on*  Waat  Point  eadat  «K»ii«^^tng  tbm  f- 

qiilrement    at    Annapolis.    West    Point    and 

Colorado  Springs   that   future    officers    take 

compulsory  Sunday  religious  Mrrlcea  a*  t>art 

of  their  training. 

XV  couat  Ttufoaaow 

Tomorrow,  the  suit  wUl  be  brought  befora 
Judge  Howard  Ck>rcaran  of  the  VS.  District 
Court  here  for  reaolutlon. 

The  suit,  drafted  by  the  American  Clvu 
LlberUes  Union,  was  nied  here  on  Jan  30 
Tbm  oontentlan  of  Uu  p»««""fft  la  that  com- 
polaory  ehapal  Tlolataa  ttaa  MnsUtuttonal 
to»r»utmm  of  aaparatlam  of  church  and  state 
and  fraeikau  of  reUgion. 

Tba  irnTM-nmwnl  ■|>a<iin<alli  tha  aaora- 
teftea  of  the  thraa  aarrlna  and  tha  aaeratary 
ef  dafenaa— hava  aignad  tba  raqulnoMnt  la 
part  of  the  necessary  mcral  and  eharactar  da- 
▼elopment  aspeete  of  military  ofBcer  training. 

Chapel  on  Sunday  monUng  has  bean  as 
much  a  part  of  Ufa  at  the  Academy  since  IS45 
■•  Wadneaday  dran  paradea  and  Saturday 
football  —-«—  ' 
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nattelam-  with  which  tha  sarvlcea  ha««  de- 
fended this  tradition.  He  said  that  attorneys 
bad  written  lattara  to  the  military  requaatlng 
a  relajmtlon  of  the  requirement  but  ti»»t 
they  naUy  refused. 

Following  four  days  of  hearings  In  early 
February.  Judge  Corcoran  ruled  that  he  was 
satisfied  the  defendants  had  exhausted  ad- 
mlnUtratiTe  procedures  for  relief  from  the 
regulaUons  before  they  petlUoned  the  court. 

Spelser  also  said  that  suits  had  been  filed 
to  enjoin  the  services  from  taking  "punlUve 
•ctlon"  against  the  plalnUffs.  Late  in  Janu- 
*ry.  two  Judges  on  the  U.S.  Court  of  Ap- 
P«^»— Devld  Bazelon  and  Spottswood  Robin- 
son—Issued the  order  enjoining  the  service 
academies  after  DUtrlct  Court  Judge  Mat- 
thew McGulre  had  turned  down  a  request  for 
such  an  order. 

Under  the  present  rules,  trainees  at  the 
academies  are  required  to  attend  religious 
services  on  Sunday  morning.  A  Catholic  mass 
and  a  Protestant  service  are  held  on  the 
academy  grounds,  and  other  churches  In  the 
AnnapolU  area  provide  services  for  thoaa 
who  wUh  to  worship  with  a  particular  de- 
nomination. 

•But  the  regulations  are  clear  that  you 
cant  change  services.  If  you  want  to  look  at 
other  services,  you  have  to  change  religions  " 
Spelser  commented. 

Jewish  middles  also  are  required  to  go  to 
Sunday  services.  Should  they  wish  to  cele- 
brate sabbath  on  Saturday  at  an  area  syna- 
gogue, they  have  to  do  so  on  their  own  time 
and  have  to  attend  religious  servlcea  on  Sun- 
day  In  addlUon. 

In  the  academy's  chapel,  above  the  tomb  of 
John  Paul  Jones,  one  of  tha  two  mlddlea 
pointed  out  the  history  of  parte  of  tha 
church. 

"What  would  happen  U  chapel  waran't 
raqulrad?  I  think  youTl  aaa  a  half-amotr 
chapel  Sundays." 

..fm.^","'^^  "»*'  "^  requirement  will  be 
aboUahad? 

"Yea."  ba  rapUad. 
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era.  Recreatkmal  areaa  must  be  Improved 
through  better  staffed  and  better 
equipped  facilities,  and  places  of  historic 
Interest  should  be  maintained.  We  will 
have  to  answer  all  these  needs  if  we  are 
to  successfully  meet  the  challenges  of 
competing  foreign  vacation  lands. 


LEGISLATION  TO  ESTABLISH  A  NA- 
TIONAL BANK  FOR  COOPERATIVE 
HOUSING 


HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTEIN 

or  Msw  Toax 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  RKPRBSKNTATIVES 
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cwitirwoaa  ow  two  amaa 
Bwt.    Uka    other    academy    requlremente 
which  are  steeped  in  tradition,  compulaory 
church  attendance  has  baan  diaUeogad  both 
laalda  and  ontekte  tha  aehool  for  yean 

Acoordlng  to  the  UjB.  Naval  Academy  cata- 
logue, spiritual  training  U  nnnnsaaij  "to  pro- 
duca  an  apprecUtlon  In  its  graduates  of  the 
■P*2*^  fcnd  moral  dimensions  of  military 

"...  An  awarenaas  of  these  varying  needs 
for  aaalstanca  in  Uma  of  strsM  and  danger  U 
*^.  "!■"""**  dlmanalon  of  affaeUva  officer- 

BAip. 

I^wranoa  Spalsv.  dlraetor  of  the  Waahlna- 

too  oOea   of  tJM  JkCLXJ.  commantad    that 

that  s  an  argumant  In  favor  of  a  comparm- 

Uve  reUglon  course,  not  cotnpulaorv  chaoel  - 

Spelser  said  ha  was  "rarprlaad  M  tb*  la- 


DOIOaSTIC  TRAVEL  AND  TOURISM 

HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

or  n^oaiBA 

W  THK  HOUSE  OP  RXPRBSKIfTATIVES 

JVonday.  Aprti  27.  1970 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  with 
the  passage  of  HJl.  14714  this  body  has 
taken  another  step  toward  encouraging 
travel  and  tourism  within  the  United 
SUtes.  I  am  pleased  that  this  Congress 
has  recognized  the  need  for  such  a  meas- 
ure. I  hope  that  we  will  oontlnne  to  meet 
this  need  fay  enacting  more  comprehen- 
irfve  legislation  In  this  field.  According- 
ly. I  commend  to  my  colleagues  HJL 
140W.  which  amends  the  International 
Travel  Act  of  IMl  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  travel  to  the  United  SUtes. 

Travel  and  toorlam  affects  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  well-being  of  every  part 
of  this  NaUon.  We  are  weD  aware  that 
American  tourist  spending  abroad  causes 
a  steady  drain  on  the  U.8.  dollar  The 
NaUonal  Park  Service  can  alleviate  this 
economic  problem  by  promoting  Amer- 
ica to  Americans  and  making  U5  aware  of 
our  own  great  resources. 

Travel  promoUon  is  only  the  first  step 
toward  Increased  domestic  tourism  Leg- 
islation must  be  enacted  to  enhance  and 
upgrade  our  present  tourist  attractions 
Beaches,  State  parks,  and  camping  sites 
must  be  made  more  attractive  for  travel- 


Mr.   PARBSTEIN.    Mr.   Speaker,   on 

Thursday  I  introduced  HJl.  17205.  the 
National  Cooperative  Housing  Act.  to 
provide  low-cost  financing  for  low-  and 
moderate-income  cooperative  housing. 
The  bill  would  subsidise  Interest  rates 
through  the  establishment  of  a  national 
bank  for  cooperative  housing. 

High  interest  rates  are  driving  all  but 
the  very  richest  and  the  very  poorest  out 
of  the  central  cities.  This  legislation  Is 
meant  to  make  the  cities  again  economl- 
caUy  Inhabitable  to  low-  and  middle- 
Income  familiea. 

There  are  currently  around  40.000  New 
York  families  in  cooperative  housing  who 
face  the  prospect  of  being  priced  out  of 
their  dwellings  because  of  high  Interest 
rates.  These  are  largely  families  living 
In  local  government-financed  Mltchell- 
Uuna  cooperatives  which  have  yet  to  ob- 
tain permanent  financing. 

Mitchell-Lama  Is  an  excellent  program 
which,  by  utilizing  city  and  State  bor- 
rowing authority  In  the  State  of  New 
York,  has  gone  a  long  way  toward  mak- 
ing cooperative  living  available  to  many 
who  otherwise  would  be  unable  to  afford 
to  live  in  the  city.  But  the  program  can- 
not mask  the  adverse  effects  of  high 
Interest  rates. 

Many  of  the  MltcheU-Lama  co-ops 
were  planned  when  Interest  rates  were 
far  lower  than  they  are  today.  The  fami- 
lies living  in  these  co-ope  thus  face  the 
prospect  of  having  to  take  responsibility 
for  a  40-year  mortgage  which  will  coat 
miKh  more  than  it  would  just  a  few  year* 
ago.  To  the  Individual  cooperator,  each  1 
percent  Increase  in  mortgage  rates 
roughly  translates  into  $4  per  room  per 
month  In  additional  costs.  This  does  not 
Include  other  rising  expenses  such  as  re- 
pairs and  maintenance,  which  go  up  as 
salaries  and  prices  rise.  The  ultimate  cost 
of  this  as  weU  as  the  Intereet  rate*  must 
be  borne  by  the  individual  cooperator. 

This  legislation  would  enable  residents 
of  lower-  and  middle-income  cooperative 
projects  to  be  able  to  remain  flnanViftHy 
and.  at  the  same  time  would  permit  con- 
struction of  additional  cooperative  hous- 
ing for  low-  and  moderate-Income  fam- 
ilies. It  would  benefit  MltcheU-Lama  fi- 
nanced cooperatives  in  New  York  and 
similar  city  and  State  programs  In  other 
cities.  It.  of  course,  would  also  apply  to 
privately  financed  cooperative  housing. 
The  national  cooperative  bank  estab- 
lished by  this  legislation  would  subsidize 
mortgage  Interest  rates  on  both  tempo- 
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rary  and  permanent  financing  down  to 
4  percent.  It  would  be  authorised  to  take 
over  permanent  financing  for  housing 
receiving  temporary  financing  through  a 
municipal  or  State  program. 

Eligibility  would  extend  to  all  families 
who  because  of  high  interest  rates  could 
not  otherwise  afford  cooperative  housing 
in  today's  market.  The  bank's  $1  billion 
in  capitalization  would  come  from  the 
Federal  Reserve  System.  Any  co-op  built 
after  1959  would  be  eligible  to  receive 
assistance. 

I  am  most  pleased  at  the  Initial  reac- 
tions I  have  been  receiving  to  this 
legislation.  I  believe  it  fits  in  well  with 
legislation  introduced  by  Congressman 
Wright  Patman,  chairman  of  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  to  establish 
a  development  bank  for  housing  and  ex- 
pands its  coverage. 

While  rent  control  makes  it  possible 
for  low-  and  moderate-income  families 
to  afford  to  live  in  existing  rental  housing 
in  New  York  City,  cooperative  housing  is 
the  only  way  they  can  afford  to  own  their 
own  residences.  We  must  save  the  co-op; 
for  it  offers  the  only  way  we  are  going 
to  be  able  to  keep  the  moderate-income 
family  in  the  city. 

The  text  of  the  bill  follows: 

H3.  1730B 

A  bill  to  estebllsh  a  National  Bank  for  Co- 
operative Housing  to  aid  In  financing  the 
purchase   and    construction   of    low    and 
middle  Income  cooperative  housing 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Kepreaentativei    of    the    United    State*    of 

America  in  Congress  assembled, 

1 1.  Short  tltla  I 

This  Act  may  be  cited  aa  the  "National 
Cooperative  Housing  Act". 

I  3.  Findings  and  purpose 

(a)  The  Congress  finds  that  there  Is  a 
vital  need  for  the  conUnulng  construction 
and  development  of  cooperative  housing  for 
low  and  middle  Income  families,  as  a  slgnlfl- 
caM  element  of  the  new  and  expanded 
hoiulng  programs  which  are  necessary  to 
meet  expected  future  Increases  In  housing 
demands  and  an  Imjxirtant  part  of  the  per- 
sistent effort  which  must  be  made  In  order 
to  assure  that  all  Americans  Uve  In  decent, 
safe,  and  sanitary  housing. 

(b)  The  Congress  accordingly  declares  that 
It  is  the  poUcy  of  the  United  Stetes  and  the 
purpose  of  this  Act  to  estebllsh  a  National 
Bank  for  Cooperative  Housing  In  order  to 
provide  assurances  to  private  and  public 
housing  developers  that  a  continual  supply 
of  public  funds  Is  being  and  wlU  be  'w^/1^^ 
available,  at  reasonably  level  ratea  during 
periods  of  high  as  weU  at  low  Intarest.  to 
encourage  the  buUdlng  of  low  and  middle 
Income  cooperative  houalng. 

(c)  It  Is  the  further  purpoaa  of  this  Act  to 
provide  a  model  financing  system  which 
might  be  adopted  by  Stetea  and  localltlea  In 
encouraging  low  and  middle  Income  co- 
operative housing  construction. 

I  S.  Deflnltlona 

(1)  The  term  "cooperative  housing"  means 
housing  of  the  types  described  In  paragraphs 
(1)  and  (3)  of  section  313 (a)  oi  the  National 
Housing  Act  (Including  housing  fln^inyi^ 
under  a  State  or  local  program  providing  aa- 
alstanca through  loans,  loan  insuranoa,  or 
tax  abatemente).  and  any  other  houalng 
which  Is  treated  under  appUcable  State  or 
local  law  as  cooperaUve  housing. 

(3)  The  term  now  and  middle  Incoma" 
ahaU  have  the  meaning  given  it  by  or  imder 
appUcable  Stete  law  (cr  by  or  under  ap- 
plicable local  law  BO  long  aa  It  la  not  In- 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

consistent  with  applicable  State  law):  ex- 
cept that  (A)  In  no  case  shall  such  term  In- 
clude any  family  or  person  whose  Income  Is 
more  than  150  per  centum  of  the  average 
per-family  or  per-caplta  Income  of  all  the 
residents  of  the  State,  and  (B)  If  there  Is  no 
such  applicable  Stete  or  local  law  with  re- 
spect to  any  particular  housing  In  any  Stete. 
such  term  shall  have  (with  respect  to  such 
housing)  the  meaning  given  It  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  us- 
ing the  criteria  which  are  applied  In  deter- 
mining whether  families  qualify  for  occu- 
pancy o.'  dwellings  supplied  under  the  low- 
and  moderate-Income  rental  and  homeown- 
ershlp  programs  of  the  National  Housing  Act. 
(3)  The  term  "eOectlve  Interest  rate" 
means  the  total  amounte  pedd  on  a  loan  for 
Interest,  commissions,  bonuses,  dlscounta, 
prMnlums,  or  other  similar  diarges. 

{  4.  Establishment 

There  Is  created  a  body  corporate  to  be 
known  as  the  National  Bank  for  Cooperative 
Housing  (referred  to  In  this  Act  as  the  Bank) . 
No  loan  may  be  made  by  the  Bank  unless  the 
borrower  Is  iinable  to  obteln  funds  on  rea- 
sonable terms  from  other  sources. 

i  5.  Board  of  Directors 

The  management  of  tha  Bank  shall  be 
vested  In  a  Board  of  Directors  consisting  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
and  ten  other  peraons  who  sliall  be  appointed 
by  the  President  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate.  Of  the  ten  persons  so 
appointed.  <xie  shaU  be  an  elected  or  an 
appointed  official  of  a  State  government,  and 
one  shall  be  an  elected  or  appointed  official 
of  a  local  government.  All  of  the  other  per- 
sons so  appointed  shaU  be  from  the  private 
sector.  Two  shaU  be  from  aniong  representa- 
tives of  organized  labor,  two  from  among 
represented ves  of  business  and  finance,  and 
four  from  among  representatives  of  organiza- 
tions deeUlng  with  the  problems  of  low- 
Inooma  families.  The  terms  of  directors  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  ahall  be  two  years, 
oommendng  with  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act.  Any  director  appointed  to  fiU 
a  vacancy  ahaU  be  appointed  only  for  the 
\inexplred  portloa  of  the  term.  Any  director 
may  continue  to  serve  as  such  after  the  ex- 
piration of  the  term  for  which  he  was  ap- 
p<4ntad  untU  hia  aucoeaaor  has  been  i4>- 
polnted  and  has  qualified. 
I  0.  Appointment  of  offlcars  and  employeea 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Bank  shall 
appoint  a  pirealdent  of  the  Bank  and  such 
other  oflloers  and  onployaes  as  It  deems 
xkaceasary  to  carry  out  the  functions  of  tha 
Bank.  Such  appolntmenta  may  ba  made 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  6. 
United  Stetes  Code,  governing  appolntmente 
In  the  competitive  Eervlce.  and  persons  so 
appointed  may  be  paid  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  chapter  61  of  subchapter  m 
of  chapter  S3  of  such  title  relating  to  daasi- 
llcatlon  and  General  Schedule  pay  rates.  The 
president  of  the  Bank  snail  ba  an  ex  officio 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  and  may 
participate  In  meetings  of  the  board  except 
that  he  shaU  have  no  vote  except  In  ca.8e  of 
an  equal  division.  No  Individual  other  than 
a  oltlaen  of  the  United  Stetea  may  be  an  of- 
floer  of  the  Bank.  No  offlcar  of  the  Bank  ahall 
raoelve  any  aalary  or  other  remuneration 
from  any  aouroe  other  than  the  Bank  during 
tha  pariod  of  his  employmant  by  the  Bank. 
f  7.  Conflict  of  Interest 

(a)  No  dlraetor,  officer,  attorney,  agent,  or 
enqiloyaa  of  tha  Bank  ahaU  In  any  manner, 
dlract^  or  UuUiactly.  partlelpato  In  tha  da- 
Uberatlona  upon  or  the  ''"'^•""•tHt^i  ot 
any  queatlon  affecting  his  paraonal  Intaraata. 
or  the  intaraata  of  any  corporation,  partner- 
ship, or  aaaoclatlon  In  which  he  la  directly  or 
Indirectly  personally  Intareatad. 
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(b)  The  Bank  shaU  not  enga^  la  political 
activities  nor  provide  *'"■'"«•' "g  for  or  aaatat 
In  any  manner  any  project  or  facility  Involv- 
ing political  partlas,  nor  shall  tha  diractora. 
officers,  employees,  or  agente  of  the  Bank 
in  any  vay  use  their  connection  with  the 
Bank  for  the  purpose  of  influencing  tha  out- 
come of  any  election. 
f  8.  Oenaral  corporate  powers 

Except  to  the  extent  inconsistent  with  the 
provLlons  of  this  Act.  the  Bank  shall  have 
the  general  corporate  powers  of  a  corpora- 
tion organized  and  existing  under  the  laws 
of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
S  9.  Principal  office;  branches 

The  principal  office  of  the  Bank  shall  be 
located  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  It 
may  establish  agencies  or  branch  offices  In 
any  city  of  the  United  Stetes. 
f  10.  Capital  stock 

(a)  The  Bank  shaU  have  capital  stock  of 
$1 ,000,000,000.  subeerlbed  by  the  United  Stetea 
payment  for  which  shaU  be  subject  to  caU  la 
whole  or  In  part  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  au- 
thorized to.  and  upon  request  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  shaU,  purchase  stock  In  amounte 
drmgnat.<Hl  by  tha  Board  of  Directors  up  to  a 
total  of  $1,0004)00.000. 

I  II.  Borrowing  authority 

(a)  The  Bank  may  issue  notes,  debentures, 
bonds,  and  other  evidences  of  Indebtedness 
in  such  amounte  and  on  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  the  Bank  may  determine  subject 

.to  the  llmltetions  preacribed  in  this  Act. 

(b)  The  aggregate  outstanding  indebtad- 
nees  of  the  Bank  tmder  this  section  at  any 
■time  may  not  exceed  twenty  times  tha 
paid-in  capital  stock  of  the  Bank  at  that 
time. 

(c)  The  obUgations  of  the  Bank  under  this 
section  shall  be  fuUy  and  unconditionally 
guaranteed  both  as  to  Interest  and  principal 
by  the  United  Stetes  and  such  guarantee 
shall  be  expressed  on  the  face  thereof. 

(d)  In  tha  event  that  the  Bank  is  unahia 
to  pay  upon  daman d.  when  due.  any  obliga- 
tion undar  this  section,  the  Secretary  of  tha 
Treasury  ahaU  pay  the  amotmt  thereof  and 
thereupon  to  the  extent  of  the  amount  ao 
paid  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
succeed  to  aU  the  rlghte  of  the  holder  of 
the  obligationa. 

f  13.  Purchase  of  aaseto  by  Treasury 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorlaad 
to  purchase  from  the  Bank  any  asset  of  the 
Bank  at  such  price  as  may  be  agreed  upon 
between  the  Secretary  and  the  Bank. 
1 13.  Discount  by  Federal  Beserve  baaka 

(a)  The  aeveral  Federal  Reaerva  banks  ara 
authorized  to  purchase  or  dlaooont  any  note. 
debenture,  bond,  or  other  obUgatton.  aecurad 
or  unsecured,  held  by  the  Bank. 

(b)  Obligations  of  the  Bank  are  eUglble 
for  purchase  by  the  Federal  Beaarve  Open 
Market  Committee. 

f  14.  Investment    status    of   obligationa   of 
Bank 

All  ObUgations  Issued  by  the  Bank  shaU  ba 
lawful  Invastxnente  for.  and  may  be  aocaptad 
as  security  for,  aU  fldiiclary,  trust,  and  publlo 
funds  the  Investment  or  depoalt  of  which  la 
under  the  authority  or  control  of  the  United 
Stetea  or  of  any  oflloer  or  officers  thereof. 
i  IB.  FuncUon  of  Bank;  loans  for  low-  and 
middle-Income  cooperative  houalng 

It  shall  be  the  function  of  the  Bank  to 
make  and  guarantee  loans  for  the  ptirehaaa 
or  construction  of  low-  and  mlddle-lncom* 
cooperative  housing. 
{  16.  Direct  loans 

(a)  The  Bank  may  make  diraet  loana  (1) 
to  Stete  and  looal  govammaota,  pubUe  agan- 
cles,  nonprofit  private  organizations,  corpo- 
rations, companies,  partnerships,  and  indi- 
viduals for  the  purchase  of  low-  and  middle- 
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Income  oooperatlT*  hmialng  conatruetcd  after 
19M,  Mid  (3)  to  dertiopan,  oontracton.  tub- 
contraeton,  and  other  peraona  to  flnanoe 
tbe  oonatniction  of  low-  and  middle-Income 
cooperative  bousing.  Except  aa  specincally 
provided  In  or  under  this  Act  (and.  In  the 
case  of  loans  tnstired  or  guaranteed  under 
other  Federal  programs.  In  or  under  the  law 
governing  such  programs),  cuch  loans  ahall 
be  made  by  the  Bank  on  such  terms  and 
conditions  aa  It  -nay  determine  to  be  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  thU  Act. 

(b)  The  Bank  may  make  loans  as  described 
in  subaectlon  (a)  under  the  insured  and 
guaranteed  loan  programs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
(Including  the  mUltary  housing  programs 
under  sections  809  and  810  of  the  National 
Housing  Act ) .  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
and  the  Farmers  Home  Administration  In  tbe 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

(c)  Loans  made  by  the  Bank  under  this 
section  shall  have  maturities  not  exceeding 
SO  years  (or  10  years  In  the  case  of  loans  for 
temporary  financing) :  shall  be  secured  In 
such  manner  as  the  Bank  may  determine; 
and  shall  bear  interest  at  an  effective  Inter- 
est rate  not  exceeding  4'/j  per  centum  per 
annum  or  the  discount  rate  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System,  whichever  Is  lower,  or  such 
lesser  rate  as  may  be  established  by  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Bank. 

I  17.  Ouaranteed  loans 

Tbe  Bank  may  fully  guarantee  tbe  entire 
principal  of  any  loan  made  by  any  bank, 
savings  bank,  trust  company,  building  and 
loan  or  savings  and  loan  association,  insur- 
ance company,  mortgage  loan  company,  at 
credit  union,  but  only  upon  a  determination 
that— 

(1)  such  loan  will  assist  In  carrying  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act: 

(3)  such  loan  has  a  maturity  not  exceed- 
ing SO  years  (or  10  years  In  the  case  of  a 
loan  for  temporary  financing) ; 

(3)  the  effective  interest  rate  In  the  case 
of  a  Federally  insured  and  guaranteed  bous- 
ing loan  does  not  exceed  the  maximum  per- 
manott  interest  rate  celling  established  by 
law  for  such  a  loan  or  the  temporary  rate  set 
for  such  a  loan  by  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urbeoi  Development,  the  Administrator 
of  the  Veterans'  Affairs,  or  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  whichever  Is  applicable: 

(4)  the  effective  interest  rate  In  the  case 
of  any  other  loan  does  not  exceed  4  per 
centum  per  annum  or  the  Federal  Reserve 
dlaeo\int  rate,  whichever  is  lower,  or  a  lesser 
rate  established  by  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Bank:  and 

(5)  such  loan  meets  such  other  conditions 
and  requirements  as  the  Bank  may  deter- 
mine to  be  necessary  or  appropriate. 

I  18.  Technical  and  other  sssletanf 

The  Bank  may  provide  to  recipients  of 
loans  or  loan  guarantees  under  this  Act 
whatever  assistance,  technical  or  otherwise. 
It  c<Kislder8  necessary  to  protect  its  Invest- 
ment and  to  carry  out  the  purpoees  of  this 
Act. 
i  19.  Taxable  status 

The  Bank,  Its  property.  Its  franchise,  capi- 
tal, reserves,  surpliu.  security  holdings,  and 
other  funds,  and  Its  Income  ahall  be  exempt 
from  all  taxation  now  or  hereafter  Imposed 
by  the  United  States  or  by  any  State  or  local 
taxing  authority:  except  that  (1)  any  real 
property  and  any  tangible  personal  property 
of  tbe  Bank  shall  be  subject  to  Federal. 
State,  and  local  taxation  to  tb»  same  extent 
according  to  Its  value  as  other  such  property 
is  taxed,  and  (3)  any  and  all  obligations 
issued  by  the  Bank  shall  be  subject  both  aa 
to  principal  and  Intareat  to  Vadcral.  State, 
and  local  taxation  to  the  same  aatent  aa  the 
obUgatlona  c<  private  corporattona  are  taxed. 
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i  30.  Audit  by  General  Accounting  OfBce 

The  General  Accounting  Office  shall  audit 
the  financial  transactions  of  the  Bank,  and 
for  this  purpose  shall  have  access  to  all  its 
books,  records,  and  accounts. 

131.  Authorization  of  appropriations 

(a)  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated,  to  remain  available  without 
fiscal  year  limitation,  the  sum  of  $1,000,000,- 
000  for  subscription  to  the  capital  stock  of 
the  Bank. 

(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  many  be  necessary  to 
pay  the  difference.  If  any.  between  the  inter- 
est paid  by  the  Bank  on  Its  obligations  and 
Interest  received  by  the  Bank  on  Its  loans, 
and  to  reimburse  the  capital  of  the  Bank  to 
the  extent  of  any  defaults. 

(c)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  payment 
of  tl3S  a  day  to  members  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Bank  for  each  day  they  are 
engaged  In  the  performance  of  their  duties 
to  the  Bank  together  with  such  sums  re- 
quired for  travel  expenses  by  members  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Bank  when 
the  performance  of  their  duties  requires  them 
to  be  away  from  home. 
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PEANUT  ACREAGE  ALLOTMENTS 


HON.  WATKINS  M.  ABBITT 

OP    VIXCIN14 

IN  THS  HOUSC  OF  RSPRE8KNTATIVE8 
Monday,  April  27.  1970 

Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  in- 
troduced a  bill  which  would  make  per- 
manent the  present  authorization  for 
lease,  sale,  and  transfer  of  peanut  acre- 
age allotments.  The  present  authoriza- 
tion ends  this  year  and  it  is  my  feeling 
that  permanent  legislation  covering  this 
subject  is  most  desirable. 

Many  peanut  acreage  allotments  are 
small  and  the  opportunity  to  lease,  sell, 
and  transfer  allotments  is  particularly 
helpful  to  small  farmers.  It  also  achieves 
more  efficient  production  by  permitting 
consolidation  of  uneconomic  small  allot- 
ments and,  as  far  as  I  know,  the  admin- 
istration of  the  temporary  authorization 
has  run  very  well. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  in  the 
past  has  expressed  some  hesitation  to 
approve  permanent  authority,  but  now 
indications  are  that  Department  ofOclals 
feel  that  the  temporary  authority  Is 
working  well  and  I  feel  that  they  will  give 
the  green  light  to  providing  a  permanent 
authorization.  I  believe  that  it  is  in  the 
best  intereBt  of  the  Department,  the 
growers,  and  all  other  segments  of  the 
Industry  that  this  legislation  be  made 
permanent. 

The  temporary  authority  has  been 
used  to  a  considerable  extent.  In  the 
1968  crop  year  there  were  10,700  trans- 
fers from  farms  throughout  the  country 
and  in  1969  there  were  14,236.  There  are 
approximately  86,000  peanut  allotments 
In  the  United  States,  but  many  of  these 
are  small. 

We  In  Virginia  are  particularly  inter- 
ested in  this  proposal  for  permanent  leg- 
islation as  the  authority  for  transfers  has 
been  most  hdpful.  We  had  227  transfers 
In  the  1969  crop  year  and  321  in  1969. 


but  the  potential  Is  great  for  even  broader 
use  of  this  provision.  We  have  in  Vir- 
ginia, according  to  latest  figures.  751 
peanut  allotments  of  3  acres  or  less;  733 
from  3  to  5  acres;  853  of  from  5  to  7.5 
acres;  and  739  of  from  7.6  to  10  acres.  In 
all,  we  have  6,246  peanut  allotments  in 
our  State. 

Other  States  have  reported  similar  in- 
terest in  this  legislation,  including  North 
Carolina  where  there  were  1,172  transfers 
in  1968  and  1,608  in  1969. 

I  hope  that  the  Department's  report 
on  this  bill  can  be  secured  forthwith  and 
I  urge  the  speedy  enactment  of  the  per- 
manent authority. 


MEDIA   AND  DRUGS 


HON.  BARBER  B.  CONABLE,  JR. 

OP  NKW   Toax 

IN  THI  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATlVKS 

Monday.  April  27.  1970 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  critical  problems  our  Nation 
faces  today — the  increasing  use  of  drugs 
and  narcotics  by  our  youth — is  being 
emphasized  strongly  by  President  Nixon 
and  members  of  his  administration. 

The  President's  recent  suggestion  that 
the  broadcasting  industry  make  a  con- 
certed effort  to  combat  the  spread  of 
drug  usage  is  an  excellent  one,  which 
hopefully  will  be  put  into  effect  as  soon 
as  possible. 

A  recent  editorial  from  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  discusses  the  President's 
suggestion,  and  specific  ways  of  imple- 
menting it  which  were  set  forth  by  Her- 
bert O.  Klein,  the  President's  Director 
of  Communications.  I  commend  this  edi- 
torial to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues, 
and  urge  their  support  of  this  very  worth- 
while proposal: 

I  From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
Apr.  13,  1970) 

IIXDU    AlTD   DBUOS 

President  Nixon  has  asked  the  nation's 
radio  and  television  broadcasters  to  use  their 
tremendous  Influence  to  halt  the  drug  trend. 
One  cannot  commend  this  suggestion  highly 
enough. 

For  their  part,  the  broadcasters  seem  ready 
for  tbe  suggestion.  During  the  week  at  the 
ooDventloo  of  the  National  Association  of 
Broadcasters  in  Chicago,  they  had  themselves 
In  many  sessions  stressed  the  timeliness  and 
need  of  a  strong  antidrug  posture. 

Specific  suggestions  of  what  radio  and  TV 
could  do  were  first  raised  a  couple  of  days 
earlier  In  Chicago  by  Herbert  O.  Klein,  tbe 
administration's  director  of  communications. 
Among  them: 

Spot  announcements  like  thoee  the  net- 
works, and  local  stations  have  aired  to  fight 
cigarette  smoking. 

A  series  "In  which  the  narcotics  problem 
could  be  covered  Just  as  well  as  any  other 
Illness." 

or  course,  the  most  effective  way  for  tbe 
broadcast  media  to  mount  an  offensive 
against  drugs  Is  not  simply  through  ads  and 
situation  programs,  though  these  could  be 
useful.  It  Is  rather  by  persistent,  thorough 
scrutiny  of  the  drug  scene  in  news  and  docu- 
mentary ooverage.  Nothing  will  more  quickly 
bring  what  some  experts  are  calling  a  drug 
epidemic  under  control  than  to  expoae  the 
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UluBlvensM  of  tbe  auphorla  which  drugs 
promise,  and  the  often  tragic  oonsequenoea  of 
giving  them  a  try. 

Actually,  there  already  Is  something  ot  m 
counteroffenslve  against  drugs  going  (m  at 
the  moment.  Many  school  systems  around 
tbe  United  States  are  having  former  ad- 
dicts— often  stUl  of  school  age  themselves — 
talk  to  gatherings  of  yo'-ingsters.  The  printed 
media  have  been  exploring  the  Impulse  be- 
hind the  so-called  drug  culture  in  America 
and  abroad  as  well  as  recording  the  new 
monthly  estimates  of  bow  many  drug  uaen 
there  are.  This  Is  all  helpful. 

But  the  counteroffenslve  must  be  as  broad 
as  possible  and  as  Intense.  There  persists  a 
tendency — in  tbe  media  as  well  as  without — 
to  make  light  of  ;lrugs.  Drugtaklng  Is  often 
depicted  as  naughty.  Whereas  It  U  In  fact 
Insidious. 

The  administration  and  the  broadcast 
media  have  had  their  differences  lately.  But 
they  certainly  can  find  common  ground  In  a 
strong  effort  to  shut  off  the  drug  craze. 


THE  ROUTE  TO  FOREIGN  POLICY 


HON.  WILUAM  C.  CRAMER 

OP  PLoama 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  ApHl  27,  1970 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Nixon's  skillful  handling  of  foreign  policy 
is  being  recognized  widely,  but  perhaps 
not  so  well  known  is  the  carefully  con- 
structed method  by  which  he  reaches  a 
foreign  policy  decision. 

A  recent  editorial  in  the  Miami  Herald 
points  out  that  the  President's  State  of 
the  World  Message  contained  a  detailed 
description  of  the  National  Security 
Council  and  its  use,  which  enables  the 
President  "to  make  sure  that  he  gets  the 
best  advice  available  and  a  range  of 
choices  for  action." 

Especially  significant  is  the  emphasis 
placed  on  long-range  planning;  in  the 
President's  words: 

The  overriding  objective  of  every  policy  re- 
view undertaken.  Is  to  clarify  our  view  of 
where  we  want  to  be  In  the  next  three  to  five 
years. 

I  insert  this  editorial  in  the  Rxcoao: 

(From  the  Miami  Herald.  Apr.  ao.  1970] 
Thk  Roots  to  Foaaioif  Polict 

Reassuring  to  Americans  Is  a  Uttle-noticed 
section  of  President  Nixon's  1070  State  of  the 
World  message  to  Congreaa.  His  description 
of  the  National  Security  Council  system  dis- 
closes bow  he  arrives  at  decisions  on  foreign 
policy. 

Like  a  blueprint,  the  statement  Isnt  racy 
reading.  StUl,  It  adds  up  to  a  heartening 
picture  of  the  structure  devised  by  Mr.  Nixon 
himself  to  make  sure  that  he  gets  the  beet 
advice  available  and  a  range  of  choices  for 
action. 

"I  have  long  believed  that  the  most  preas 
Ing  Issues  are  not  neoeasarUy  the  most  funda- 
mental ones,"  the  President  said.  "We  know 
that  an  effective  American  poUcy  requires 
clarity  of  ptupoae  for  the  future  as  well  aa  a 
procedure  for  dealing  with  the  present.  We 
do  not  want  to  exhaust  ourselves  managing 
crises;  our  baalc  goal  Is  to  shape  the  future." 

That  la  why  he  invested  pre-lnaugurml 
time  In  revising  tbe  security  councU  setup. 
Prevtons  Prsaldants  had  usad  this  mactalxMry 
aooordlBg  to  ttutr  own  Ilgbts.  In  some  oaaaa 
tba  ooonoll  fell  late  dlraae  wben  a  President 
ehoM  to  oooantt  advlaws  Informally.  At  other 
times,  underlings  were  expected  to  compro- 
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mlae  tbelr  differences  and  turn  out  recom- 
mendations based  on  a  consensus. 

Mr.  Nixon's  approach  is  quite  different: 

"I  do  not  believe  that  Presidential  leader- 
ship consists  merely  In  ratifying  a  consensus 
reached  among  departments  and  agencies  .  . . 
Differences  of  view  are  Identified  and  de- 
fended, rather  than  muted  or  burled." 

He  asks  for  and  ecets  distinct  alternatives, 
with  their  pros  and  cons,  implications  and 
costs.  Then,  finally,  he  himself  makes  tixe 
Judgment,  and  puts  It  In  writing  so  that  all 
departments  can  know  the  policy  and  do 
their  part  In  Implementing  It. 

The  council,  made  up  of  the  President, 
Vice  President,  secretaries  of  State  and  De- 
fense and  tbe  director  of  the  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Preparedness,  met  37  times  last  year. 
Each  session  drew  on  exhaustive  reviews  by 
Interagency  support  groups. 

Foreign  policy  Is  Mr.  Nixon's  strong  point, 
and  his  technique  for  handling  It  reflects  the 
high  priority  he  accords  It. 

HlB  most  meaningful  remark  In  this  re- 
port, we  think.  Is:  "The  mandate  I  have 
given  to  the  National  Security  Council  sys- 
tem, and  the  overriding  objective  of  every 
policy  review  undertaken,  Is  to  clarify  our 
view  of  where  we  want  to  be  In  the  next 
three  to  five  years.  Only  then  can  we  ask, 
and  answer,  the  question  of  how  to  proceed." 

Looking  ahead  puts  each  day  In  a  clearer 
perspective. 
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STRIKERS  AREN'T  "TEACHERS" 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OP  nxiNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  ApHl  27.  1970 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  or  not  schoolteachers 
should  have  the  right  to  strike  has  been 
a  subject  of  wide  public  debate  and  we 
have  heard  from  the  teachers,  parents. 
6Cho(d  officials,  teacher  union  officers — 
just  about  everyone  but  the  students 
themselves. 

In  that  regard,  I  noticed  a  letter  to  the 
editor  of  the  Mlimeapolls  Tribune  on 
April  21,  1970,  from  Mr.  Charles  Varone, 
a  student  at  North  High  School  in  Min- 
neapolis, Minn.,  in  which  he  makes  some 
thought-provoking  observations  about 
the  lessons  which  he  learned  from  • 
strike  at  his  school. 

I  Insert  the  article  In  the  Record  at 
this  iwlnt: 

Stxxxus  Axxn't  "Txachbu" 

To  the  Eorroa: 

I  saw  teachers  walking  around  tlie  schools 
carrying  picket  signs.  My  first  reaction  was, 
"Hurray,  no  school."  Then  I  got  to  thinking 
that  these  were  not  teachers.  Teachers  are 
people  who  teach  others.  These  people  were 
stopping  us  from  what  we  came  to  school 
for,  an  education.  Many  ot  these  so-called 
"teachers"  took  away  records,  books,  attend- 
ance charts,  locked  up  books  and  maps,  and 
did  anything  to  make  It  Impossible  for  any- 
one to  teach.  They  did  everything  to  stop  our 
education  so  that  they  could  get  morti  money. 

Teachers  aet  examples  to  youth  by  what 
they, do.  From  these  examples  youth  can 
learn  four  very  Important  lessons: 

1.  Youth  has  the  right  to  education,  but 
teachers  show  that  If  you  want  something, 
regardless  of  other  people's  rights,  get  It. 

a.  Well,  If  teachers  are  going  to  do  any- 
thing. Including  breaking  the  law.  for  money, 
then  money  must  be  the  most  Important 
thing  on  earth. 

8.  If  teachers  break  the  laws,  then  laws 
can't  be  very  important. 


4.  If  tbe  law  is  notliing,  then  wbat  makes 
tbe  law  can't  be  much.  Tbe  United  States  U 
nothing. 

Do  they  know  what  they  are  doing?  May- 
be they  don't  care.  Maybe  teachers  deserve 
more  money,  but  they  have  not  the  right  to 
do  what  they  are  doing. 


INTER-AMERICAN  PARTNERSHIP 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MAILUARD 

OP   CALIPORinA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  AprU  27.  1970 

Mr.  MATTiTiTARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
enter  the  new  decade,  the  growing  Inter- 
dependence which  exists  among  the  na- 
tions of  the  Western  Hemisphere  em- 
phasizes the  need  for  a  strengthened  In- 
ter-American partnership.  If  that  part- 
nership is  to  grow,  development  in  our 
sister  republics  to  the  south  must  be  ac- 
celerated. When  President  Nixon  set 
forth  his  "Action  for  Progress"  policy 
for  Latin  America,  he  stressed  the  Im- 
portance of  private  foreign  Investment  as 
an  indispensable  tool  of  development. 
Last  week  in  Buenos  Aires.  Argentina, 
the  Honorable  Maurice  H.  Stans.  U.S. 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  further  delin- 
eated the  roles  of  trade  and  investment 
In  the  development  process. 

Secretary  Stans'  remarks  made  before 
the  joint  meeting  of  the  United  States- 
Argentine  Chambers  of  Commerce  fol- 
lows: 

It  is  indeed  a  pleas\ire  and  a  privilege  to 
meet  with  tbe  business  and  government  lead- 
ers Of  Argentina. 

My  visit  has  a  single  purpose.  I  come  to 
help  carry  out  one  of  the  fundamental  re- 
quirements of  President  Nixon's  new  Action 
for  Progress  policy  for  tbe  Western  Hemis- 
phere. 

That  requirement  Is  to  establish  a  new 
sense  of  community  among  our  countries 
through  close  personal  ties  and  contlntUng 
communication. 

I  have  come  In  a  spirit  of  partnership: 

To  explore  new,  concrete  ways  of  work- 
ing together  In  the  achievement  of  com- 
mon objectives; 

To  dlsctiss  matters  of  mutual  Interest  In- 
volving travel,  trade.  Investment,  and  tech- 
nology exchange;  and 

To  assure  you  that  tbe  principle  of  "prior 
consultation"  will  be  strictly  adhered  to  by 
my  government  in  all  matters  involving  your 
country's  vital  Interests. 

tTNSESSTANSING  PKOBIiXlCS 

On  this  trip,  I  also  seek  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  problems  Involving  our  two 
countries  so  tliat  we  may  find  •oluttona 
through  close  cooperation. 

At  the  same  time.  I  am  here  to  ask  your 
understanding  of  the  changing  circumstances 
of  world  trade  and  Investment.  Today  no 
single  country  any  longer  dominates  world 
trade.  Competition  between  tbe  United 
States,  Japan  and  the  Common  Market 
quickens  as  technology  and  manufacturing 
capabllltlee  are  more  evenly  distributed 
throughout  the  world.  Most  trading  countries 
have  preoccupations  with  trade  imbalaneee, 
bcdance  of  payments  problems  and  rising  de- 
mands for  protection  from  local  Industries 
whether  they  be  situated  in  developed  or 
lesser  developed  oountrtes.  Ttaeae  are  prob- 
lems which  affect  all  our  economies,  oar 
Industrlea,  our  worUng  men  and  women. 

Our  goal,  like  yours.  Is  tnet  trade  among 
all  nations  as  tbe  surest  road  to  economic 
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progr«M  for  all.  CerUUnly  we  stronKly  oppose 
••  iMMl  eeonomlce  and  damaging  to  Interna^ 
tlonal  amity,  the  division  of  the  world  Into 
hostile  trading  blocs,  ready  to  engage  In 
trade  war.  No  one  would  win,  and  we  should 
surely  all  lose. 

But  as  we  consider  our  problems  and  seek 
your  understanding  of  them,  we  can  assure 
you  in  a  spirit  of  partnership  that  we  wUl 
keep  our  commitments  to  Latin  America.  We 
can  and  will  go  forward  together. 


In  this  Hemisphere,  there  Is  an  enormous 
reservoir  of  material  resources,  public  and 
private. 

There  Is  the  greatest  accumulation  of  cap- 
ital In  the  world,  searching  constantly  for 
development  opportunities. 

There  Is  a  limitless  storehouse  of  scientific 
and  technical  knowledge  which  we  are  adding 
to  every  day  and  which  accompanies  capital 
wherever  It  goes. 

There  are  vast  mineral  resources  that 
stretch  from  the  froaen  Arctic  to  the  wind- 
swept Straits  of  Magellan.  V. 

There  are  untapped  agrlcxiltural  and  forest 
reaouroea  that  are  unrivalled  anywhere. 

There  Is  a  growing  transportation  and 
communications  network  that  one  day  will 
link  every  hamlet  in  the  Hemisphere. 

There  are  the  grandest,  the  most  beautiful, 
the  most  scenic  land  and  seashores  on  the 
face  of  the  globe. 

Above  all.  there  are  the  human  resources; 
Indlvlduallatlc.  energetic  peoples  whose  pride 
and  love  of  liberty  assure  the  forward  thrust 
of  social  and  economic  progress  Indefinitely 
In  the  future. 

Working  together,  we  can  utilise  these  re- 
sotircee  to  improve  the  quality  of  life  for  all. 

pacsmairr's  FaooBAM 

To  further  our  common  aims.  President 
Nixon  has  undertaken  new  initiatives  and 
commitments,  with  the  principle  of  "shared 
responsibility"  underlying  his  entire  pro- 
gram. It  Is  a  broad-based,  inclusive  program, 
touching  every  facet  of  economic  develop- 
ment. 

For  example,  in  his  recommendations  Tor 
our  governments  fiscal  year  1971  budget,  the 
President  has  Included  a  contingency  account 
of  $640  million  for  international  financial 
institution,  a  substantial  part  of  which 
would  be  for  the  Inter -American  Develop- 
ment Bank.  He  also  has  requested  $656  mil- 
lion in  AID  funds  for  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, an  Increase  of  30  percent  over  the 
1970  appropriation  levels. 

I  am  especially  happy  that  under  the  Pres- 
ident's program  the  four  areas  which  hold 
the  greatest  promise  for  the  progress  of  Latin 
America  happen  to  fall  within  my  Jurisdic- 
tion. They  are  trade  expansion,  pronation  of 
tourism,  the  sharing  of  science  and  tech- 
nology, and  foreign  direct  Investment. 
iBAsa  ncPAifsioi* 

IB  trade  expansion,  our  basic  goal  la  to 
wtden  the  markets  for  the  goods  of  working 
people  everywhere,  and  to  better  utilize  the 
world's  resources  for  the  benefit  of  all. 

We  In  the  U.S.  have  a  vlUl  Interest  In  a 
three-way  expansion  oT  Latin  American 
trade: 

Increased  two-way  trade  between  my  coun- 
try and  Latin  America: 

Increased  trade  between  Latin  America  and 
other  countries  of  the  world;  and 

Increased  trade  among  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries  themselves. 

All  are  Important  to  the  eoonomle  progress 
and  development  of  the  Hemisphere  ^"<1  the 
entire  Free  World. 

For  this  reason,  we  are  taking  positive  steps 
to  work  with  all  Latin  American  nations  to 
expand  their  trade,  expand  their  export 
earnings,  as  one  means  of  supporting  their 
internal  economic  development. 
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First,  we  are  pressing  vigorously  for  a 
general  reduction  of  non-tariff  barriers  in 
developed  nations,  which  seriously  hamper 
the  free  flow  of  trade,  lifany  of  these  ob- 
stacles discriminate  against  the  products  of 
Latin  America,  as  well  as  those  of  my  coun- 
try. On  tripe  abroad,  I  have  made  It  plain 
to  our  trading  partnen  that  we  In  the 
United  Statee  place  the  highest  priority  on 
a  reduction  of  these  barriers,  which  are 
growing  In  number  and  are  threatening  the 
whole  structure  of  Free  World  trade. 

Second,  we  have  proposed  that  the  Indus- 
trial nations  adopt  a  liberal  system  of  gener- 
alised tariff  preferences  for  all  developing 
naUona.  Including  Latin  America.  We  would 
like  to  see  a  oocnmon  scheme  In  force,  one 
with  broad  product  coverage  and  with  no 
ceilings  on  preferential  imports.  Discussions 
are  now  In  progress  on  our  proposal  In  the 
Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and 
Development  and  the  United  Nations  Con- 
ference on  Trade  and  Development. 

Third,  we  seek  to  support  directly  your 
trade  expansion  efforts  In  hts  1971  Budget, 
the  President  has  asked  Congress  for  $15 
million  for  this  purpose.  Discussions  with 
Latin  American  countries  on  how  this  money 
can  best  be  spent  are  underway  at  the  present 
time.  (I  might  say  In  passing  that  $15  mil- 
lion Is  more  than  we  in  the  U.S.  government 
have  available  for  our  own  export  promotion 
efforts!) 

Fourth,  we  will  support  the  establishment 
of  regular  procedures  for  advance  consulta- 
tion on  trade  matters  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. As  President  Nixon  has  stressed,  U.S. 
tra^de  policies  often  have  a  heavy  Impact  on 
your  countries,  and  the  time  to  consult  with 
you  on  policy  decisions  is  before  they  are 
taken,  not  afterward. 

Tooaisic 
Hardly  less  Important  than  trade  expan- 
sion for  Latin  America  Is  the  Increased  de- 
velopment of  tourism. 

Here,  President  Nixon  has  taken  two  Im- 
portant steps. 

First,  he  has  determined  that  the  dream 
of  a  Pan-American  Highway  Unking  our  two 
continents  shall  become  a  reality.  As  you 
know,  a  400-kilometer  stretch  between  Pan- 
ama and  Colombia — the  Darlen  Qmp — still 
remains  uncompleted. 

The  Prealdent  has  given  his  support  to  a 
$100  million  plan  to  bridge  that  gap.  In  his 
1971  Budget  Message,  he  announced  a  $30 
million  request  as  a  first  step  toward  com- 
pleting the  project. 

Tourism  alone  did  not  Inspire  the  Pres- 
ident's support,  of  coxirse,  since  the  com- 
pleted Pan-American  Highway  will  have 
many  other  benefits  for  the  Americas.  But 
there  wUl  be  few  benefits  greater  than  the 
stimulus  this  great  land  link  wlU  give  to 
Inter-Amerlcan  tourism  developnient. 

A  second  step  the  President  has  taken  on 
behalf  of  tourism  Is  a  budget  request  of  $20 
nxllllon  for  promotion  and  establishment  of 
essential  faculties. 

ThU  move  was  greeted  enthusiastically  by 
Latin  American  tourist  officials  at  a  meet- 
ing in  Lima  last  month.  There,  the  Regional 
Onmmlsslon  for  the  Americas  of  the  Inter- 
national Union  of  Official  Travel  Organisa- 
tions sought  Hemlspherle  oooperaUon  to 
establish  a  permanent  Americas  office  of 
lUOTO.  One  of  the  office's  first  assignments 
would  be  to  act  as  a  coordinator  for  Latin 
American  Tourism  Tear  In  1971. 

Our  VJB.  Travel  Service,  which  comes  un- 
der my  Jurisdiction  at  the  Commerce  De- 
partment, has  pledged  lu  assistance  in  mak- 
ing that  year-long  tourism  event  an  out- 
standing sucosas. 
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In  this  connection.  I  would  like  today  to 
make  a  new  offer  of  assistance,  not  Just  for 
your  Toxirlsm  Tear  In  1971,  but  as  a  per- 
manent project.  Our  Travel  Service  wUl  pool 


Its  resources  with  yours  to  Interest  travel 
wholesalers  In  other  parts  of  the  world  In 
packaging  multinational  tours  of  this  Hemi- 
sphere. Our  Service  also  stands  ready  to 
sponsor  Joint  familiarization  tours  for  re- 
tall  travel  agents  and  travel  writers  and  to 
develop  a  series  of  equal  partner  promotional 
ventures,  such  as  Joint  travel  trade  briefings 
abroad,  cooperative  film  evenings  In  foreign 
countries  and  Joint  travel  missions  to  Europe 
and  Asia. 

I  believe  that  such  a  Joint  promotional  ef- 
fort to  "Discover  the  New  World"  could  have 
a  tremendous  appeal  overseas.  Our  Travel 
Service  stands  ready  to  launch  this  effort 
Jointly  with  you  in  time  to  have  maximum 
impact  In  1971.  I  am  confident  we  wlU  get 
a  favorable  response  to  this  offer  throughout 
Latin  America,  and  a  member  of  my  party 
will  be  glad  to  consult  with  your  appropri- 
ate officials  about  It. 

BCIXNCX    AND   TECRNOLOOT 

No  less  Important  than  trade  and  tour- 
Ism  are  science  and  technology.  As  President 
Nixon  said  In  his  address  before  the  Inter- 
Amerlcan  Press  Association,  these  twin 
forces  of  progress  Increasingly  hold  the  key 
to  our  national  futures. 

The  President  pointed  out  that  In  the 
Consensus  of  Vina  del  Mar,  the  United  States 
was  asked  for  an  unprecedented  effort  to 
share  our  scientific  and  technical  capablU- 
tles.  And  he  said : 

"To  that  request  we  shall  respond  In  a  true 
spirit  of  partnership. 

"This  I  pledge  to  you  tonight:  The  nation 
that  went  to  the  moon  In  peace  for  all  man- 
kind Is  ready,  ready  to  share  Its  technology 
In  peace  with  all  Its  nearest  neighbors." 

This  pledge  wlU  be  honored  In  several 
different  ways. 

First,  we  have  taken  steps  to  Identify  and 
make  available  U.S.  Oovemment-owned 
patents  that  might  be  useful  to  tech- 
nological development  In  Latin  America.  In 
connection  with  patents  generally,  I  would 
urge  that  all  Latin  American  countries  par- 
ticipate In  the  Patent  Cooperation  Treaty 
which  will  be  negotiated  In  Washington  be- 
ginning May  35.  This  treaty  would  be  of  great 
potential  benefit  to  countries  In  this  area 
by  helping  to  solve  the  problem  of  evaluating 
the  patentablUty  of  Inventions  filed  with 
their  respective  offices. 

Second,  our  Commerce  Department's  Office 
of  Invention  and  Innovation  is  assisting  the 
Organization  of  American  States  with  the 
development  of  a  "Technology  Bank"  and  a 
"Technological  Diffusion  Center"  In  Latin 
America.  Both  these  institutions  will 
strengthen  the  technological  capabilities  of 
Latin  American  enterprises  and  national 
services. 

Third,  our  Department's  Environmental 
Science  Services  Administration  U  assisting 
In  developing  Improved  weather  forecasting 
and  oceanographlc  capabilities  of  Latin 
American  services. 

Fourth,  President  Nixon  has  set  aside  $20 
mlUlon  In  AID  funds  to  support  science  and 
technology  efforts  In  the  region. 

MKW  paooBAM 

FlnaUy.  It  Is  with  particular  pride  and 
pleasure  that  I  announce  today  the  establlah- 
ment  of  a  new  program  whose  technological 
benefits  wlU  constitute  a  basic  foundaUon 
stone  for  the  Industrial  progress  of  this 
entire  region. 

We  In  the  Conunerce  Department,  Jointly 
with  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment, are  creating  the  "Industrial  Standards 
Fellowship  Program  for  Latin  America." 

Under  this  Program,  ten  Latin  American 
scientists  and  engineers  wlU  be  trained  each 
year  in  standards  techniques  at  otir  Com- 
merce Department's  world-famous  National 
Bureau  of  Standards  In  Washington,  D.O. 

As  we  aU  know,  standards— a  baalo.  ■grnnil 
upon  system  of  uniform  measurement — ar« 
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the  absolutely  Indispensable  prerequisite  for 
industrialisation. 

They  are  indispenaable  to  any  nation  that 
wants  to  seU  its  Industrial  products  In  the 
world  market. 

They  are  Indispensable  to  the  regional 
Integration  of  national  economies. 

And  they  are  indispensable  to  mass  pro- 
duction, mass  distribution,  and  mass  con- 
sumption, the  trio  of  modem  economic 
phenomena  which  add  up  to  a  rising  stand- 
ard of  living  for  aU. 

In  my  country.  It  Is  estimated  that  more 
than  20  blUlon  measurements  are  made  each 
day — In  science.  Industry,  commerce,  and 
everyday  life. 

In  support  of  these  measurements,  the  Na- 
tion has  an  Investment  of  about  $50  bUlion 
In  Instrumentation  and  research  and  devel- 
opment related  to  measurement. 

The  headquarters  of  this  basic  activity  Is 
our  Commerce  Department's  National  Bureau 
of  Standards,  the  greatest  repository  for 
standards  know-how  In  the  world.  Every  year 
scientists  and  engineers  from  many  countries 
oome  there  for  training  in  standards  tech- 
niques. 

But  we  have  not  had  enough  from  Latin 
America  to  assure  the  Industrial  progress 
that  you  want  and  need — and  that  we  In  the 
U.S.  want  to  work  with  you  to  achieve. 

That's  why  I  am  confident  that  this  new 
"Industrial  Standards  Fellowship  Program  for 
Latin  America"  will  receive  your  enthusiastic 
endorsement.  A  member  of  my  party  Is  ready 
to  discuss  this  new  program  with  your  appro- 
priate officials  right  now.  We  want  to  move 
ahead  with  it  Just  as  soon  as  possible;  we  are 
looking  forward  to  having  the  outstanding 
scientists  and  engineers  from  this  region 
with  us  at  our  National  Bureau  of  Standards. 
I  can  assure  you  that  they  will  receive  a  most 
cordial  reception  and  the  Oneet  training  In 
standards  techniques  available  anywhere  In 
the  world. 

DnuccT  norxsTifSNT 

This  new  program  also  will  help  further 
the  transfer  of  science  and  technology  that 
accrue  to  your  benefit  through  direct  private 
Investment.  Your  Increased  standards  exper- 
tise will  enable  you  to  adapt  more  readily 
for  other  Industries  the  new  technology 
which  accompanies  such  investment. 

There  are,  of  course,  serious  problems  in 
this  area — we  all  recognize  these.  President 
Nixon  pointed  to  them  In  his  comprehenslre 
statement  on  U.S.  foreign  poUcy  on  Febru- 
ary 18. 

"Foreign  Investments,"  he  said,  "are  the 
most  exposed  targets  of  frustration.  Irra- 
tional poUtlcs,  misguided  nationalism.  Their 
potential  for  mutual  benefits  will  only  be 
realized  through  mutual  perception  and  tact. 
The  nations  of  this  Hemisphere  must  work 
out  arrangements  which  can  attract  the 
needed  technical  and  financial  resources  of 
foreign  Investment.  For  their  part.  Investors 
must  recognize  the  national  sensitivities  and 
political  needs  of  the  1970'8.  There  Is  no  more 
delicate  task  than  finding  new  modes  which 
permit  the  flow  of  needed  Investment  capi- 
tal without  a  challenge  to  national  pride  and 
prerogative." 

We  In  the  United  States  know  first  hand 
what  foreign  capital  can  mean  to  a  country's 
development.  From  the  beginning  of  our  Re- 
public, we  have  sought  to  provide  foreign 
businessmen  with  profitable  Investment  op- 
portunities. 

TT.8.    POUCT 

As  early  as  1791,  Alexander  Hamilton,  our 
first  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  stated  the 
policy  we  would  follow  toward  foreign  capltaL 

"Instead  of  being  viewed  as  a  rival,"  he 
said,  "it  ought  to  be  considered  as  a  most 
valuable  auxiliary,  conducing  to  put  In  mo- 
tion a  greater  quality  of  productive  labor, 
and  a  greater  portion  of  useful  enterprise, 
than  could  exist  without  It." 

We  know  what  such  a  policy  can 
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to  a  country's  development  because  In  the 
19th  Century  we  were  an  underdeveloped 
nation.  Foreign  capital  came  In  and  built 
much  of  our  original  transportation  net- 
work— ^roads.  bridges,  canals  and  railroads.  It 
was  attracted  to  our  shores  from  the  great 
financial  capitals  of  that  day — London,  Paris, 
Amsterdam — because  we  offered  investors  the 
advantages  of  political  stabUlty,  full  legal 
protection  of  property,  and  the  unlimited 
right  to  repatriate  earnings  or  withdraw 
capital. 

Later,  foreign  businessmen  started  making 
direct  Investments  in  manufacturing  in  our 
country,  a  happy  development  which  stiU 
continues  to  grow  year  after  year.  It  Is  one 
that  we  continue  to  encovutige  because  It  in- 
creases competition  and  brings  us  the  bene- 
fits of  foreign  technology  and  managerial 
techniques. 

The  benefits  of  foreign  direct  Investment 
are  especially  needed  In  your  countries  here 
in  Latin  America,  If  you  are  to  step  up  the 
pace  of  your  modernization  programs  through 
the  transfer  of  technology. 

FEZX     MABKKTPLACX 

But  as  we  aU  know.  Investment  capital 
enjoys  a  free  marketplace  In  the  world.  It 
Is  attracted  by  the  legitimate  profit  incen- 
tive. It  win  go  where  there  are  proepects 
for  a  fair  return  without  undue  risk.  It  will 
flee  from  conditions  which  threaten  Its  free- 
dom and  security. 

These  are  Inexorable  facts.  If  a  nation  Is  to 
attract  private  capital  and  enjoy  the  benefits 
that  It  offers,  conditions  must  be  favorable 
for  Its  long  term  Investment. 

It  Is  to  every  nation's  benefit  to  create 
these  conditions.  Each  nation  Is  competing 
against  every  other  country  for  the  scarce 
reeources — capital  and  know-how — that  fcw- 
elgn  investment  provides,  and  it  wUl  go  to 
the  country  that  offers  the  most  hospitable 
climate. 

For  example,  U.S.  manufacturing  Invest- 
ment has  a  wide  choice  of  areas  for  Invest- 
ment where  the  returns  aire  comparable.  In 
1968,  the  annual  rates  of  returns  for  otir 
manufacturing  investments  abroad  were  12 
percent  for  Latin  America,  11  percent  for 
Europe,  20  percent  for  the  Middle  and  Far 
East,  and  8  percent  for  Canada. 

But  despite  the  lack  of  special  profit  ad- 
vantage in  Latin  America,  U.S.  firms  have 
continued  to  Increase  their  Investments  in 
this  region.  From  1965  to  1968,  UJ8.  direct 
Investment  In  Latin  America  Increased  more 
than  $1.6  billion,  reaching  a  total  of  some 
$11  bUUon. 

These  vast  investments  provide  Jobs,  raise 
living  standards.  Increase  export  earnings, 
and  permit  Import  substitution.  And  Just 
as  Important  as  the  transfer  of  new  tech- 
nology Is  the  managerial  and  technical  train- 
ing provided  your  i>eople.  Local  nationals  are 
employed  In  about  92  percent  of  the  mana- 
gerial pKDSltlons,  97  percent  of  the  technical 
and  professional  positions,  and  more  than 
99  percent  of  all  Jobs  In  U.S.  manufacturing 
enterprises  in  Latin  America. 

CONCLUSION 

In  all  these  areas  of  development — travel, 
trade,  investment  and  technology  exchange — 
the  primary  challenge  Is  to  our  capacity  for 
cooperation.  We  have  all  the  tools  in  abund- 
ance— managerial  ability,  manpower,  capital, 
physical  resources  of  every  sort.  But  can  we 
develop  the  sense  of  community,  the  Idea 
of  oneness,  that  wUI  enable  us  to  bring  these 
skUls  and  resources  together  tar  our  com- 
mon benefit? 

I  kl^ow  this:  Partnership  cannot  be  de- 
veloped by  waving  a  magic  wand.  A  com- 
monality of  spirit  and  purpose  are  not  the 
products  of  eoDunlttee  resolutions.  Mutual 
trust  and  undwstandlng  find  little  nourtsh- 
ment  In  the  soil  of  Inflated  rhetoric. 

Bather  all  these  things  can  be  developed 
only  by  working  together,  by  solving  prob- 
lems  together,   by   achieving   together,   by 
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reaching  oonuncm  goals  together,  by  sharing 
together  the  Joy  of  acoompllsbment. 

Thsy  are  what  build  a  people  Into  a  nation. 
And  they  are  what  can  build  nations  into  a 
community  at  mankind. 


NEED  A  RADICAL  SPEAKER?  CALL 
THE  LOCAL  LECTURE  BUREAU 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF  nUNOIS 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  27.  1970 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  his  col- 
umn appearing  in  the  Washington  Post 
on  April  23.  1970,  Art  BuchwEdd  points 
out  beautifully  the  lunacy  of  college 
administrators  and  other  college  and 
university  officials  aroimd  the  coimtry 
who  seem  to  have  a  masochistic  compul- 
sion for  inviting  speakers  to  their 
campuses — speakers  who  then  proceed, 
in  the  most  foul  type  of  language,  to  lam- 
baste and  berate  the  host  school,  the 
Federal  Government,  the  so-called  estab- 
lishment, the  police,  and,  indeed,  the  en- 
tire structure  of  our  society  and  form  of 
government. 

I  am  not  aware  of  the  budget  situa- 
tion at  the  Washington  Post  but  they 
would  be  doing  a  real  service  if  they 
were  to  reprint  Mr.  Buchwald's  column 
and  send  it  to  all  the  colleges  and  uni- 
versities in  the  country. 

I  include  the  column  in  the  Record  at 
this  point: 

NxxD  A   Radical   Speakek?   Call  tbs   Local 

LxcTUss  BrnxAtr 

(By  Art  Buchwald) 

The  most  popular  speakers  on  campus 
these  days  are  the  student  revolutionaries, 
black  miUtants  and  those  advocating  the 
legalization  of  drugs. 

And  anyone  convicted  of  a  crime  and  out 
on  bail  can  write  his  own  lecture  ticket. 

I  was  at  the  offices  of  the  "Up  Against 
the  Wall  Lecture  Bureau"  the  other  day  eind 
the  phone  didn't  stop  ringing. 

"Hello,  Up  Against  the  Wall  Lecture  Bu- 
reau. Who's  this?  .  .  .  Harvard  U.  What 
can  we  do  for  you?  .  .  ,  Nope,  we're  sorry 
the  Chicago  Seven  are  booked  up  through 
1976.  But  we  have  some  great  speakers  for 
you.  How  would  you  Uke  'Mad  Dog  Fau- 
cet?' .  .  .  You  know,  the  one  who  wrote 
the  book  on  student  revolution  titled  'Mother 
Is  the  First  To  Oo.' 

".  .  .  Right.  Fifteen  hundred  dollars  and 
expenses  .  .  .  Sure  be  takes  off  hts  clothes 
at  the  end  .  .  .  What  kind  of  lecture  do  you 
think  be  gives?  .  .  .  Thank  you.  Ill  send  the 
contract.  .  . 

"Hello  .  .  .  What's  that?  you're  booking 
speakers  for  Columbia  U  this  fall?  .  .  .  Let's 
see  .  .  .  Here's  one  for  you  .  .  .  Ruben 
Ruben  .  .  .  Yeh,  that's  right.  He's  the  one 
who  hijacked  the  Ooodyear  Blimp  to  Ha- 
vana .  .  .  Uh  huh.  He's  out  on  baU  now  .  .  . 
No.  hell  be  available  .  .  .  Even  If  he's  con- 
victed this  summer  he'll  appeal  .  .  .  You 
don't  think  he's  a  draw? 

"What  about  Abble  Satchel  .  .  .  You 
know,  the  guy  who  set  fire  to  the  elephant 
house  at  the  Bronx  Zoo  during  last  week's 
antlVietnam  demonstrations  .  .  .  He's  a 
beautiful  person  .  .  .  two  thousand  bucks 
...  Of  course  hell  get  the  students  fired 
up.  He  spoke  at  Simpson  Tech  last  vraek 
and  they  burned  down  the  Ubrary  during 
the  question  period  .  .  .  Right  aa.  Hell  be 
there. 
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'  .  .  .XJp  AcKlart  tta  WU  LMiur*  Btk- 
ntM  .  .  .  Bwkaiay?  Wb*t  oub  «•  do  for 
TOUT  .  .  .  Tonl*  lukvUic  a  iMfear*  aactas  tn 
AmartcAa  lil«>nj  and  you'd  Uka  aMBean* 
who  U  an  azpert  tn  tba  ttald  ...  I  haw* 
Just  tba  •peaker  for  you  .  .  .  Ztggy  Rum- 
field  .  .  .  hlmaalll  .  .  .  Tb*  fellow  who 
blew  off  Tbaodore  Rooaevelfs  nose  wltb  dy- 
namite on  Mount  Busbmore  .  .  .  He'*  vary 
knowledgeable  about  exploalTea  .  .  .  Tbat'i 
rlgbt,  be  abowa  tba  klda  bow  to  make  a 
bomb  rlgbt  on  tbe  stage  .  .  .  No,  no,  tbe 
only  time  It  ever  went  off  was  at  tbe  Unl- 
Terslty  of  WlKaciBln  .  .  .  BaUeve  ma.  Its 
safe  .  .  .  Look,  tf  anytblng  bappens  you 
don't  bave  to  pay  .  .  .  Rlgbt.  Tbank  you." 

The  man  bung  up  and  I  bad  a  chance  to 
Interview  him.  "You  seem  to  be  really  busy." 

"You  better  bellere  It.  Kids  today  want 
spaakaia  they  can  talata  to.  Kona  of  this 
education  or  poUtlcal  baloney.  They  want 
g\it  speakers  that  will  t«U  tbean  bow  rot- 
ten It  really  is.  Look  at  this.  I  kave  32  re- 
quests from  unive^tles  who  want  to  bear 
from  anyone  who  has  killed  a  cop.  He 
doeant  even  bave  to  be  a  big  name. 

"And  every  white  school  In  tbe  ooxmtry 
wanta  a  Black  Panther  to  speak  to  tbaoi. 
Hov  many  Black  Panthers  do  tbay  tblnk 
there  ai«  In  this  country?  And  look  at  theaa 
requests  for  speakers  convicted  of  pushing 
drugs.  I  tall  you,  these  oollega  kids  know 
what  they  want." 

"At  least  they're  Interested  In  the  world 
around  them."  I  said. 

II I  could  get  one  mass  murderer,  I  could 
maka  a  fortnna,"  be  said  wistfully. 

"What  otbar  speakers  are  m  demand  at 
tba  mamentV 

"WcU,  I  can  gat  »3.500  for  any  prleet  who 
aplllert  blood  on  draft  board  records.  Thare 
Is  also  a  big  market  for  the  people  who  blew 
up  tbe  buildings  in  New  Tork  City,  though 
I  bare  to  book  them  at  out-of-the-way 
schools  In  case  tbe  FBI  gets  wind  of  them.' 

"Hm  thaf«  any  student  rtetnand  for  prcml- 
nant  men  In  public  life?" 

"Are  you  kidding?  Why  should  they  listen 
to  someone  like  that  when  they  can  bear 
froan  someone  who  has  cut  sugar  cane  In 
Cuba  7" 
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TRIBUTE  TO  SECRETARIES 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

or  CALiFoaitiA 

Of  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPBBSENTAITVBS 

JToiMfaqr.  April  27.  1979 

Mt.  ANDERSON  of  CalUomla.  Mr. 
^pcdker.  In  the  field  of  boalness  and  In- 
duBtry,  in  the  profeaslooB  and  in  govern- 
ment, the  successful  operation  of  an  of- 
fice is  based  on  the  skills  and  attitudes  of 
its  secretaries.  National  Secretaries 
Week,  a  period  set  aside  to  recognize  the 
essential  function  of  secretaries  as  tbe 
backbone  of  management,  has  Just 
ended. 

I  am  sure  my  colleagues  will  agree  that 
they  could  not  function  nearly  as  well 
without  the  unselflsh  and  professional 
assistance  which  their  secretaries  pro- 
vide dally.  I  would  like  to  say  thank  you 
and  congratulations  to  the  secretaries  on 
my  staff:  Nel  Talbert.  Karen  Corey,  AUce 
Smith,  Danna  Thomas.  Judy  Ifonden. 
Aim  Ramirez,  Tina  Schable,  and  Eliza- 
beth Bias.  The  mature  office  skills,  ini- 
tiative. Judgment,  and  loyalty  which 
they  bring  to  their  work  each  day  are 
exceeded  only  by  their  hajrd  work  and 
spirit  of  hrlpfttlnwM  and  etacsr. 


HON.  HUGH  L  CARET 

09  WWW  TOIK 

IN  THE  HOX7SX  OP  RXPRBSKNTATIVKS 

Mondaw,  AprU  27.  1979 

lb.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure 
that  most  Members  read  the  editorial 
in  today's  Washington  Post  and  that 
many  will  be  moved  to  insert  it  in  the 

RSCOKD. 

I  believe  it  should  be  inserted  and  am 
moved  to  do  so  not  because  it  will  se- 
cure special  notice  but  because  I  l>elleve 
those  whose  names  are  contained  there- 
in deserve  to  be  enshrined  somewhere. 
Having  won  the  Congressional  Medal  of 
Honor  they  deserve,  at  least,  a  iHace  In 
the  CoNcxissioifAL  Rzcoao: 
(From  the  Washington  Post.  Apr.  37,  1070] 

On  one  day  last  weak  tba  Letters  space 
on  this  page  was  wholly  taken  up  with  read- 
ers caught  In  a  common  quandary,  strug- 
gling to  express  a  common  anguish.  They 
bad  watched  and  prayed  with  the  rest  of 
us  sa  Apollo  13  limped  home  and  they  were 
unreservedly  proud  and  grateful  for  that. 
And  yet  they  were  deeply  distxirbad  by  the 
national  trauma  that  attended  three  men 
In  trouble  In  outer  space  because  they  could 
not  reconcile  It  with  what  seemed  to  them, 
by  contrast,  to  be  an  alnioat  callous  indif- 
ference to  the  fortunes  of  tbe  hundreds  at 
men  who  face  greater  danger  dally  In  a  war 
on  earth. 

Tbey  spoke  In  different  ways  of  distorted 
values  and  disordered  prtorltiee,  and  of  tba 
141  Americans  who  died  in  Vietnam  in  the 
week  of  Apollo  IS's  ordeal,  and  of  bow  you 
square  the  two.  They  wanted  to  take  noth- 
ing away  from  the  astronauts— only  to  give 
something  more,  somehow,  to  tbe  unknown, 
unseen,  unsung  victims  of  Vietnam. 

We  have  no  way  of  knowing  wbathar  tbla 
waa  tn  soma  part  a  group  tnapiratloo  or 
tbe  spontaneous  reaction  of  Indlvlduala.  But 
It  doeant  matter;  tbe  quandary  la  reaL  There 
la  no  escaping  some  sense  of  misplaced  val- 
uaa — of  Inequity  U  not  Injustice — in  the 
arents,  both  public  and  private,  of  the  past 
ten  days. 

Pnbllely.  there  waa  Apollo  and  tbe  after- 
math. Congress  decreed  a  moment  of  silence 
and  tbe  Prealdent  declared  a  day  of  prayer. 
Buatnaaa  of  state  was  set  aside — including. 
Ironically,  a  praekl«ntial  report  to  tbe  nation 
on  Vietnam.  Xntartalnment  was  cancelled  at 
a  White  Booaa  state  dinner.  The  President 
flew  off  to  Honolulu  to  welcccne  back  the  as- 
tronauts personally.  The  House  voted  more 
money  for  future  space  exploration  than  the 
administration  hau  propoaad. 

Prtvately,  orrt  of  consideration  for  thoaa 
concerned,  there  was  another  event.  Last 
Monday  afternoon,  while  President  Nixon 
was  still  out  at  Ban  Clemante  after  "tbe 
proudest  day  of  my  Ilia"  wltb  the  astronauts. 
Vice  Prealdent  Agnaw  flllad  In  for  him  at  a 
ceremony  In  the  Bast  Room  of  the  White 
Houaa  at  which  IS  poethumous  Medals  of 
Honor  ware  awarded  to  the  next  of  kin  of 
13  iKsrinan  and  two  navy  corpamen.  It  being 
a  doaed  affair,  with  no  picture-taking,  this 
event  was  worth  a  few  words  on  television 
and  about  seven  inches  of  type  on  an  Inside 
page  ol  this  nawspaper.  Tbe  names  ol  tbe 
man  were  !latad.  there  waa  a  brlel  deacrip- 
tlon  of  the  ceremony,  and  that  waa  that. 

Perhaps  it  Is  idle  to  aaA  algnHlranfo  In 
this  discrepancy — tbe  franalad  adulation  of 
one  set  of  baroea  and  tba  raiattva  anonymity 
of  another — because  mare  fame  la  not  the 
potnt.  What  la  mora,  a  war  and  a  moonshot 


■ra  tn  no  way  ttHetty  aoiparabia;  one  Is  a 
brief  and  brilliant  adventtira,  with  aU  tba 
thrill  o<  atplaratkxi.  tba  oihar  a  grim  buil- 
aaaa.  at  beat  a  proloogad  agony  and.  In  this 
caa>>4)nlquely  unglamorous.  But  aicwenesa 
doea  matter.  In  striking  balances  and  fixing 
a  set  of  valuaa  and  making  Judgments.  For 
this.  It  isn't  neceaaary.  lat  alone  poaslble,  to 
know  aa  much  about  Vietnam's  heroes  as 
Apollo's.  What  matters  la  for  us  to  under- 
stand how  much  there  U  that  we  are  not 
always  aware  of.  how  much  we  cannot  see 
and  therefore  do  not  know.  To  that  end — 
and  with  no  Intent  to  denigrate  the  cool 
courage  of  our  spsu^e  explorers — we  would 
like  to  tell  you  something  more  about  tbe 
men  who  were  quietly  honored  at  tbe  White 
House  last  week. 

Their  average  tge  was  3a.  Only  one  was 
married.  Three  ware  black.  Tbey  came  from 
13  different  states.  North,  South,  East  and 
West;  Masaaehusetts,  nimols.  Texaa.  MU- 
sourl.  CalUomla.  Florida.  New  Tork.  All  were 
enlisted  men.  Their  citations  begin  the  same 
way — "For  conspicuous  gallantry  and  in- 
trepidity at  the  risk  of  bla  life  above  and 
beyond  the  call  of  duty  .  .  ."  And  tbey  con- 
tinue on,  not  tn  glorification  of  battle  or 
celebration  of  war.  but  in  one  tribute  altar 
another  to  tbe  human  .plrit. 

Oscar.  P.  AusUn.  Pfc,  USMC:  "...  aa  ha 
neared  the  casualty,  be  observed  an  enemy 
grenade  land  nearby  and.  reacting  instantly, 
leaped  between  the  Injured  marine  and  the 
lethal  object,  absorbing  the  full  effects  .  .  . 
ha  aaw  a  North  Vietnamese  Army  soldier  aim- 
ing a  weapon  at  bis  unconscious  companion. 
Wltb  full  knowledge  of  the  probable  conse- 
quences (be)  raeolutely  threw  himself  be- 
tween tbe  casualty  and  the  hoatlle  aoldler, 
and,  In  doing  so,  was  mortally  wounded." 

Robert  C.  Burke.  Pfc,  USMC:  ".  .  .  Private 
Burke  then  fearlessly  moved  from  one  poai- 
tlon  to  another,  quelling  the  hostile  fire  until 
his  weapon  malfunctioned.  Obtaining  a  caa- 
ualty's  rifle  and  hand  grenades,  he  advanced 
further  into  the  midst  of  enemy  flre.  .  .  ." 

Wayne  M.  Caron,  Hospital  Corpsman  Third 
Class:  ".  .  .  again  bit  by  enemy  flre,  this 
tlma  In  tba  lag.  (be>  crawled  tbe  remaining 
Mmtmnfm  ^1^1  provldcd  medicsl  aid  .  .  .  again 
struck  by  enemy  small  arms  flre,  courage- 
ously and  with  unbelievable  determination 
(he)  continued  bis  attempt  to  reach  tbe 
third  majin^»  until  be  himself  was  killed  by 
an  ememy  rocket  round." 

Ronald  L.  Coker.  Pfc  USMC:  "...  as  he 
began  to  drag  his  injured  comrade  towards 
safety,  a  grenade  landed  on  the  wounded 
marine.  Unhesitatingly,  (he)  grasped  It  with 
both  hands  and  turned  away  from  his 
wounded  companion "  

Thomas  E.  Creek.  Lance  Coriwral,  USMC: 
"...  an  enemy  grenade  waa  thrown  Into  the 
guUy  where  be  bad  fallen  .  .  .  fully  realizing 
tbe  inevitable  results  of  bis  action  (he)  rolled 
on  the  grenade  and  absorbed  the  full  force 
of  tbe  explosion  with  his  own  body,  thereby 
saving  tbe  lives  of  flve  of  his  fellow  maxlnea." 

Robert  H.  Jenkins  Jr..  Pfc,  USMC:  "...  a 
North  Vietnamese  soldier  threw  a  hand  gre- 
nade Into  the  friendly  emplacement.  FuUy 
realizing  the  inevitable  results  of  this  action, 
(be)  quickly  seized  his  comrade,  and  pushing 
tbe  man  to  the  ground,  he  leaped  on  top  of 
the  marine  to  shield  him  from  tbe  explo- 
sion." 

Ralph  H.  Johnson.  Pfc.  USMC:  ".  .  .  Sud- 
denly, a  hand  grenade  landed  In  the  three- 
man  flghting  bole  ,  .  .  realizing  tbe  Inherent 
danger  to  his  two  comrades,  he  shouted  a 
warning  and  unhesitatingly  burled  himself 
upon  the  explosive  device.  .  .  ." 

Larry  L.  Maxam.  Corporal.  TTSMC:  ".  .  .  too 
weak  to  reload  his  machine  gun,  (he)  fell 
to  a  prone  position  and  valiantly  continued 
to  deliver  effective  flre  with  bis  rlfla.  After 
one  and  a  half  hours,  during  which  ha  was 
hit  repeatedly  by  fragments  from  exploding 
grenadea  ...  he  succumbed  to  hla  wonnda. 
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having  suoceasfully  defended  nearly  one  half 
of  the  perimeter  single-handed." 

Lawrence  D.  Peters.  Sergeant.  USMC:  ".  .  . 
(he)  continued  firing  until  he  was  crltleally 
wounded  by  a  gunshot  wound  In  the  ebaat. 
Although  unable  to  waU  or  stand,  Sergeant 
Peters  steadfastly  continued  to  direct  hla 
squad  In  spite  of  two  additional  wounds  .  .  ." 

Jimmy  W.  Phlpps.  Pfc.  USMC:  ".  .  .  real- 
izing that  bis  assistant  and  the  platoon  com- 
mander were  both  within  a  few  meters  of 
him  and  the  Imminent  explosion  could  kill 
all  three  men.  (he)  grasped  the  band  grenade 
to  his  chest  and  dived  forward  .  .  ." 

William  R.  Prom.  Lance  Corporal,  USMC: 
".  .  .  iinable  to  continue  his  own  flre  becauae 
of  his  severe  wounds,  he  continued  to  ad- 
vance to  within  a  few  yards  of  the  enemy 
poeitions.  There,  standing  in  full  view  of  the 
enemy,  he  accurately  directed  the  flre  of  bis 
support  elements  until  he  was  mortally 
wounded  ..." 

David  R.  Ray,  Hospital  Corpsman  Second 
Class:  ".  .  .  while  he  was  bandaging  and  at- 
tempting to  comfort  another  wounded  ma- 
rine. Petty  Officer  Ray  was  forced  to  battle 
two  enemy  soldiers  .  .  .  (his)  final  act  of 
heroism  was  to  protect  the  patient  he  was 
treating.  He  threw  himself  upon  the  wounded 
marine,  thus  savings  the  man's  life  when  an 
enemy  grenade  exploded  nearby." 

Dewayne  T.  WUllams.  Pfc.  USMC:  ".  .  .  re- 
acting Instantly  to  tbe  alert,  he  saw  that  the 
grenade  bad  landed  close  to  where  he  was 
lying  and  without  hesitation,  In  a  valiant  act 
of  heroism,  he  rolled  on  top  of  tbe  grenade 
aa  it  exploded  .  . 

Alfred  M.  Wilson.  Pfc.  USMC:  ".  .  .  fuUy 
reeilizlng  the  inevitable  result  of  bis  actlona, 
(be)  shouted  to  his  companion  and  unhes- 
itatingly threw  himself  on  the  grenade  .  .  ." 

Kenneth  L  Worley,  Lanoe  Corporal.  USMC: 
"...  In  a  valiant  act  of  heroism,  (he)  m- 
atantly  threw  himself  upon  the  grenade  near- 
aat  him  and  bis  comrades  .  .  ." 

".  .  .  He  gallanUy  gave  his  life  (or  hU 
country." 


DIRECT  ELECTIONS  ARE  NOT  THE 
ANSWER 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  luiNOiB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVSS 

Monday.  April  27.  1970 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
fall  the  House  passed  what  I  believe  to 
be  an  imwlse  measure  In  the  form  of  a 
constitutional  amendmmt  to  provide  for 
the  direct  popular  vote  for  the  President. 
The  Intensive  debate  in  the  House  was 
not  reflected  In  the  final  vote.  However, 
the  Senate  has  had  additional  time  to 
study  the  measure  and  I  trust  that  the 
complications  in  the  direct  popular  elec- 
tion system  would  be  evident  to  the 
Members  of  that  body.  The  Chicago  To- 
day In  its  Monday,  April  20,  edition  car- 
ried ths  following  editorial  which  Is  of  a 
very  timely  nature: 

DnacT  BLBcnom  Aas  Nor  trx  ANSwm 

A  bill  to  junk  the  electoral  college  and 
have  President  chosen  by  direct  popular  vote 
faces  an  Importaoit  test  Friday,  when  the 
Senate  Judiciary  committee  votes  on  It.  In 
advance  of  tbe  test  opponents  are  mustering 
all  tbe  strength  they  can  to  defeat  thla 
move — and  much  as  we'd  like  to  see  the 
creaky  electoral  system  reformed,  we  hope 
tbey  do  defeat  It,  either  In  Congress  or  after 
the  change  Is  submitted  to  the  states  for 
approval. 

Direct  popular  election  of  Presidents  la  a 
almpla,  dramatic  idea.  It  aeema  thorou^ily 
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democratic,  and  It  has  tbe  appeal  of  a  quick 
solution — slashing  thru  the  knot  Instead  of 
patiently  untangling  it.  Unhappily,  It  Is  like- 
ly to  produce  snarls  many  times  worse  than 
the  present  system  ever  did. 

For  all  Its  clumsiness  and  opportunities  for 
abuse,  the  electoral  college  serves  many  pur- 
poses. It  nails  down  election  results  quickly 
and  beyond  doubt.  It  spreads  out  voting 
power  more  evenly  between  heavily  popu- 
lated and  less  populated  states,  so  that  can- 
didates must  consult  all  the  nation's  voters, 
not  just  concentrate  their  appeal  for  votes 
on  a  few  metropolitan  centers.  It  safeguards 
the  character  and  Influence  of  minority 
groupings  of  all  kinds,  Instead  of  dumping 
everybody  Into  an  undifferentiated  mass  In 
which  nothing  coiints  but  arithmetical 
totaU. 

Finally,  If  you've  ever  gone  thru  the  messy 
experience  of  vote  challenges  and  recounts 
even  on  the  precinct  level,  you  can  imagine 
the  chaos  and  nervous  suspense  of  days-long, 
nationwide  recounts  of  Presidential  votes — 
something  likely  to  happen  in  a  direct  elec- 
tion every  time  there  was  a  numerically  close 
vote. 

We  agree  there's  got  to  be  a  better  system 
than  the  electoral  college  as  It  stands,  but 
direct  popular  election  is  not  It.  Congress 
should  keep  looking. 


SANTA  BARBARA  RIOTS  ANALYZED 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or  CAtjroRiaA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  27.  1970 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
recent  violence  and  destruction  at  the 
University  of  California  in  Santa  Bar- 
bara, the  latest  in  a  long  series  of  stu- 
dent "unrest"  and  dissent,  stunned  much 
of  the  Nation.  Americans  in  all  walks  of 
life  want  to  know  why  this  happened, 
who  is  behind  such  wcmton  acts  of  vio- 
lence, and  what  can  be  done  to  prevoit 
future  outbursts.  The  following  article 
by  Robert  Betts  of  Copley  News  Service 
explores  the  background  of  dissent  on 
that  campus  and  the  question  of  whether 
this  was  a  spontaneous  expressing  of 
student  dissatisfaction  or  planned  de- 
struction by  a  small  hard-core  group: 

(From  the  San  Diego  Union,  Mar.  29,  1070] 

Santa  Baibaba  Riots  Anai,tzxd:  ConMUNiTr 

Bawn.DKaKP   Ovkr    Dsstbvctxok   bt    Snr- 

DXNTS 

(By  Robert  Betta) 

(KorroB's  Notb. — The  February  riots  at 
University  of  California,  Santa  Barbara,  were 
■hocking  In  themselves  but  actually  they 
were  a  manifestation  ol  a  broader  movement 
aided  by  Communist  revolutionaries.  "Santa 
Barbara"  and  all  Its  related  aspects  Is  exam- 
ined In  a  aerlea  ol  four  articles.  This  Is  the 
first.) 

"I  dont  understand  It,"  aald  one  of  the 
"silent  majority"  as  cleanup  crews  hauled 
away  debris  from  Santa  Barbara's  bout  of 
MtnmMng  and  burning. 

Tbe  scene  was  not  unfamiliar.  It  had  all 
happened  before.  In  Berkeley,  Columbia, 
Chicago  and  other  places. 

Bvt  In  sunny  little  Isla  Vista? 

Tills  community — two  square  miles  of 
apartments  with  a  few  small  stores  and  of- 
flces,  a  couple  of  gasoline  stations  and  a 
bank  adjacent  to  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia's Santa  Barbara  campus — ^had  felt  the 
fury  of  student  protest. 

At  least,  tha  "aUent  majority"  stUl  thinks 
of  It  aa  student  protest. 
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Verne  Johnson  who  owns  the  Isla  Vista 
Market,  surveyed  his  smashed  windows  and 
said:  "I  thought  I  had  good  relations  with 
the  students.  Tliey're  my  main  customers 
and  I've  always  treated  them  fairly,  as  well 
as  contributing  and  helping  them  with  their 
varloxis  causes.  Now  they've  done  $350  worth 
of  damage  to  my  store.  I  dont  know  what  to 
make  of  them." 

Similar  bewilderment  was  expressed  by  one 
of  the  sheriff's  deputies,  still  patrolling  tbe 
area  where  for  three  nights  rioters  had 
battled  with  police,  hurled  rocks  and  fire 
bombs,  burned  a  patrol  car  and  set  more 
than  50  fires,  Including  one  which  destroyed 
the  local  Bank  of  America  branch. 

teb  odd  radicai, 

"I  thought  I  tinderstood  them  until  this 
happened,"  he  said.  "We  can  talk  to  most  of 
the  students  around  here,  except  tbe  odd 
radical  who  calls  us  'pigs'  and  refuses  to  rap 
with  us.  Sure,  a  lot  of  people  have  grievances 
they  feel  like  demonstrating  about,  and 
that's  their  right.  But  violence  doesnt  solve 
tmythlng."  (Casualties  included  32  lawmen, 
treated  for  wounds  ranging  from  cuts  and 
bruises  to  serious  head  and  Internal  In- 
juries.) 

The  Rev.  Bob  Donoghue.  a  pleasant  young 
priest  who  has  close  contact  with  students 
and  Invites  them  to  his  St.  Mark's  University 
parish  center  with  catchy  posters  like  "Stu- 
dents for  Peace — Where  Are  You?"  gave  hla 
views. 

"Sheer  temper,  that's  what  It  Is,"  he  said, 
leaning  back  from  his  desk  In  bis  cassock, 
legs  crossed,  smoking  a  cheroot.  "We're  reap- 
ing the  harvest  from  seeds  sown  by  the 
prophets  of  p^-missiveness.  From  babyhood, 
today's  youngsters  have  been  demanding  and 
getting  their  way.  If  they  dldnt  get  it  at  first 
they  threw  a  tantrum,  and  it  generally 
worked.  Now  they're  doing  the  same  thing — 
in  a  bigger  way.'* 

Tbe  campus  was  articulate  with  similar 
theories.  Administrators,  professors,  students 
talked  of  pent-up  frustrations  from  a  variety 
of  causes — ^the  war,  the  Establishment,  exor- 
bitant rents  charged  for  Isla  Vista  apart- 
ments, dissatisfaction  at  the  growing  com- 
plexity of  the  educational  process  and  the 
general  push  for  more  student  Involvement 
In  running  the  university. 

More  recently  there  was  the  unpopular  dis- 
missal of  a  professOT  who  failed  to  meet  ten- 
ure standards.  Indignation  over  the  Chicago 
riot  conspiracy  trial,  and  the  visit  of  the  Chi- 
cago defendants'  attorney,  William  Kunstler, 
wboee  speech  was  blamed  for  arousing  more 
passion. 

Some  students  spoke  of  "constant  police 
harassment."  Over  what? 

"Oh— drugs,  and  things  like  that,"  said  one 
barefooted  student.  "They  should  stick  to 
real  Crimea,  man,  like  burglary  and  murder, 
and  leave  xis  alone.  Drugs  Is  something  per- 
sonal and  prlvsta— 41ke  ■ex.'* 

WBLL-KMOWN   FACT 

Another  spokesman  for  the  radicals.  Greg- 
ory Knell,  a  vice  president  of  the  Associated 
Students  at  UCSB  who  also  has  been  active 
In  the  Students  for  a  Democratic  Society  and 
waa  arreatad  In  a  previous  disorder  said.  "It's 
a  well-known  fact  that  shMlff's  deputies  get 
their  kicks  by  beating  up  young  people  in 
Isla  Vista. 

"When  thlnga  get  dull."  he  added,  "tbey 
go  in  and  rough  up  anybody  In  sight." 

Vice  Chancellor  Ray  Varley  pc^nted  out 
that  the  number  of  students  mvolved  In  the 
Isla  Vista  rioting  was  small,  but  said  they 
are  "influenced  by  reiyonslble  radical  ele- 
ments." 

He  agreed  that  "the  present  troubles  have 
been  building  up  for  a  long  time,  and  tbe 
actlvlata— Btudenta  and  nonstudents — let 
thrtr  pant-up  frustrations  and  emotions  taka 
over." 
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WUle  all  except  a  few  hothead*  con- 
demned the  violence,  few  on  thU  campua 
Tlewed  It  as  anything  more  than  a  apon- 
taneous  outburst  by  a  bunch  of  unruly  dls- 
aldents. 

Others  more  familiar  with  the  evolving  pat- 
tern of  subversion  and  the  accompanying 
growth  of  violence  across  the  country,  con- 
nect It  with  slmUar  Incidents  of  arson  and 
bombing  In  and  around  other  campuses. 

They  see  it  as  an  operation  planned,  or- 
ganized and  directed  by  Internal  enemies 
who  are  out  to  bring  down  not  only  the  edu- 
cational,   but   the    entire    American-system. 

"It  Is  obvious  to  us  that  the  thing  was 
organised,  and  with  outside  help."  said 
Sherlif  James  Webster.  "We  could  smell 
trouble  brewing  for  a  long  time." 

The  usually  placid  Santa  Barbara  campus 
has  been  calleJ  the  "country  club."  "the 
surfboard  and  beach  bunny  college,"  and 
''the  campus  by  the  sea"  because  of  Its 
lovely  setting  on  ellSs  overlooking  the  Pa- 
elflc  Oeean,  far  from  the  bustle  and  busUe  of 
the  big  dty. 

But  the  left-wing  liberal  Ideas  and  seeds 
of  dissension  which  have  spread  out  from 
Berkeley  to  pervade  the  whole  of  the  Unl- 
verslty  of  California  had  been  putting  down 
their  roots  here  too. 

The  ftrat  hint  of  trouble  came  In  Janu- 
ary, 19M.  A  complaint  filed  by  a  professor 
against  a  student  for  using  obscenities  led 
to  an  "obscenity  rally."  held  by  radical  Stu- 
dents for  a  Democratic  Society  and  the  Black 
Studies  Union.  Sheriffs  deputies  appeared  at 
the  campus  radio  sutlon  and  requested  a 
tape  of  a  meeting  at  which  obscenities  were 
allegedly  used.  The  request  was  refused  and 
no  more  action  was  taken. 

The  Issue  of  student  "rlghu"  already  had 
been  settled  at  Berkeley  In  December.  1064, 
whan  the  University  of  California  capitu- 
lated to  the  radical  demands  of  the  Free 
Speech  Movement,  which  also  campalgnart 
for  "fUthy  speech." 

TlM  acceptance  of  a  faculty  resolution 
•that  the  content  of  spesch  or  advocacy 
should  not  be  testrlctad  by  the  univeralty." 
opened  the  campuses  up  to  political  ac- 
Uvtty. 

In  October,  1968,  Negro  st\idenU  protest- 
ing iijacrlmlnaUon  at  UC8B — there  were  178 
MegroM  ^ttvrtnj  13.834  students — eelasrt  the 
eomputtf  center  and  held  It  for  OVi  hourSw 
SberUfs  deputies  again  arrived  but  were 
withdrawn  at  the  request  of  ChancelUw 
Vernon  Cheadle,  who  appointed  a  committee 
to  look  into  grlevanoaa. 

■arly  last  year  the  UCSB  "Maw  Free  Uni- 
versity" announosd  an  "ezparUnental"  class 
to  be  bald  Utled  "On  the  tacUca  and  prac- 
tlos  of  gusiTllla  warfare  at  UCSB  and  In  tha 
Santa  Bart>ara  community."  Studants  were 
to  learn  "how  to  hold  a  building  against 
police  attack,  conduct  hit-and-run  missions. 
dafead  youiaalf  from  poUoe  haraasment,  sab- 
ota«a  mllltary-lndiMtrlal-poUce  funcUons, 
yiMi  gat  community  tnvolred  through  ter- 
ronML'  The  claaa  reportedly  was  called  off 
foUoiwtng  an  ln»— tigitinn  by  the  Psdsral 
Bvrean  oC  anssflgifVm 

A  few  weeks  Uter  a  fire  bomb  made  from 
a  gallon  Jug  of  flammable  liquid  burst  In 
the  patio  or  the  faculty  club,  killing  a  cam- 
pus caretaker.  Police  questioned  several  sto- 
denu  but  the  culprit  was  not  found. 

More  trouble  erupted  last  Jantiary  when 
members  of  the  Hadtcal  Union  marched  to 
the  administration  building  to  demand  an 
open  hearing  for  Prof.  William  Allen,  an 
assistant  anthropology  prtrfssaor  wtaoae  con- 
tract had  not  been  renewed. 
Wlndova  wwa  broken  and  tba  dlacrd« 
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grew  until  law  enforcement  agencies  were 
called  m  to  help  the  campus  poUce  restore 
peace.  They  staged  two  days. 

Demonstrators  called  for  a  strike,  but  It 
had  little  effect  on  classes. 

JOOOD    KASCU 

Next  came  a  visit  by  Angela  Davis,  the 
self-proclaimed  Communist  professor  at 
UC's  Los  Angeles  branch.  She  spoke  at  a 
rally  and  joined  a  march  of  dissidents 
around  the  campus. 

Things  quieted  down  until  the  afternoon 
of  Feb.  24,  when  poUce  stopped  to  question 
two  youths  in  IsU  Vista,  where  about  9.000 
students  Uve.  A  crowd  grew  to  several  hun- 
dred demonstrators,  who  roamed  the  s&eets 
setting  fires  and  breaking  windows.  Law 
olBcers  were  so  outnumbered  that  for  hours 
they  avoided  a  confrontation. 

The  violence  gained  momentum  the 
next  night  after  a  campus  appearance  by 
Kunstler. 

Student  leaders  dented  that  KunsUer's 
appearance  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
rioting.  They  said  it  was  the  ciilminatlon  of 
general  discontent  with  the  university  and 
life  In  Isla  Vista  where,  they  said,  realty 
firms  "gouge"  students  on  rentals. 

Among  those  against  whom  criminal  com- 
plaints were  filed  was  Allen.  He  was  charged 
with  malicious  mischief  and  unlawful  as- 
sembly. Dlst.  Atty.  David  Minler  described 
the  professor's  acu  as  "outright  vandalism" 
and  accused  him  of  "fanning  the  fiames  of 
not." 

PaOVOXXO   TO   VTOLKMCS 

According  to  Prof.  Richard  Flacks  of 
UCSB's  sociology  department,  youths  were 
provoked  to  violence  by  "demagogic  gover- 
nors, antl-lntellectual  regenu.  rigid  and 
frightened  administrators  and  faculty,  rent- 
gouging  realtors,  brutal  police  offlclals  and 
all  the  others  who  use  their  power  to  block 
peace,  equality  and  personal  fulflUment." 

Flacks,  reportedly  a  founding  member  of 
SDfi.  which  has  been  behind  much  of  the 
campus  unrest  across  the  country,  caused 
controversy  when  he  accepted  a  poaltion  as 
aaaociate  professor  with  tenure  for  life  at 
UCSB  last  year.  He  chose  this  Job  rather  than 
accept  a  similar  poeltlon  with  the  University 
at  Chicago,  after  experiencing  acUve  faculty 
hostility  there  toward  this  political  philoso- 
phy. He  had  been  a  constant  supporter  of 
student  protest  there. 

Altbough  he  admits  to  being  a  long-time 
friend  of  the  defendants  In  the  Chicago  con- 
spiracy trial,  as  well  as  being  acquainted  with 
their  defense  attorneys,  he  denied  having 
anything  to  do  with  the  decision  of  the  UCSB 
AsanflaHxl  Studanta  to  Invite  Kunstler  to 
Himk  on  the  campus. 

Santo  Barbara  also  U  the  seat  of  the  Center 
for  the  Study  ot  Democratic  Institutions. 
An  offahoot  of  the  Fund  for  the  Republic,  it 
conslsta  of  a  snuill  but  Influential  group  of 
scientists,  philosophers,  writers,  lawyers  and 
other  Intellectuals  who  meet  regularly  and 
Invite  outalde  speakers  to  discuss  Issues  that 
"deserve  the  attention  of  dtlaens." 

WOBtntVBtlQ  CTTWD 

The  center  disclaims  pollUcal  activity  and 
spokssmen  deny  any  leftist  leanings.  The 
leftist  Mss  and  emphasis  on  revolutionary 
and  radically  mlUtant  poUtlca  la.  bowerar, 
plain  in  Its  many  praaouneements  Issued  In 
pubUcatlona  and  tapes  which  have  wide  cir- 
culation among  teachers,  st\idents,  lawyers, 
church  and  Ubor  leadars,  editorial  writers 
and  government  ofBdals. 

One  writer  who  has  made  a  long  study  of 
them  concludes  that  the  center  Is  "sub- 
Btdlxlng  and  giving  logistic  support  to  violent 
radicals  with  whom  senior  fellows  are  afraid 
to  go  along  but  are  willing  to  promote  and 
fdat  upon  tJM  Amertran  paopla." 
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GEN.  DANIEL  JAMES,  JR..  AI>- 
DRESSES  THE  ARNOLD  AIR  SO- 
CIETY 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

or  FLoamA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  27.  1970 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  newly 
appointed  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  Public  Affairs,  Brig.  Oen. 
Daniel  James.  Jr..  UJS.  Air  Force,  ad- 
dressed the  Arnold  Air  Society  at  Ana- 
heim. Calif.,  on  Tuesday,  April  14,  pre- 
senting a  highly  knowledgeable  discus- 
sion of  the  equal  opportimitles  and 
challenges  open  to  our  young  people  in 
the  Armed  Forces  today. 

General  James  also  discussed  our  ob- 
ligation and  desire,  as  individuals  and  as 
a  nation,  to  remember  our  prisoners  of 
war  and  their  families  in  these  trying 
times. 

I  believe  my  colleagues  will  find  this 
address  of  much  interest  and  I  submit  it 
herewith  for  reprinting  in  the  Rxcoao: 

Anoaaas  bt  Baio.  Obn  .  Damsi.  J  axis.  Jb. 

I  want  to  tell  you  what  a  great  personal 
satisfaction  and  sense  of  pride  It  gives  me 
to  make  my  flrst  public  address  as  a  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  to  this  group 
of  outstanding  young  Americans,  the  Arnold 
Air  Society. 

I  want  to  make  this  flrst  speech  on  the 
subject  of  people.  In  my  view,  no  subject  Is 
more  Important  to  our  national  defense  than 
people.  And  as  we  look  to  the  challenges  of 
the  future  we  must  depend  on  the  steadfast 
dedication  and  devotion  to  the  cause  of  peace 
and  freedom  by  young  people  such  as  your- 
selves. 

When  Secretary  of  Defense  Melvln  R.  Laird 
first  Informed  me  of  my  new  assignment  at 
the  Pentagon,  he  discussed  his  particular 
concern  about  the  need  to  inform  the  Amer- 
ican public  more  fully  about  the  progress — 
and  »i*rt  the  problem* — of  the  Department 
of  Defense  Human  Goals  Program. 

At  my  swearlng-ln  ceremony  Just  two 
weeks  ago.  Secretary  Laird  charged  me  with 
additional  reaponslbllltlea  related  to  the 
plight  of  our  prisoners  of  war,  mlsalng  In  ac- 
tion, and  their  families. 

So  In  these  brief  remarks  today,  and  In  my 
Informal  discussions  with  you  throughout 
the  day.  I  want  to  give  primary  emphaals  to 
these  two  priority  matters: 

1.  The  equal  opportunities  and  challenges 
open  to  aU  young  people  for  service  and  ad- 
vancement in  the  Armed  Forces,  and 

a.  Our  solemn  pledge  not  to  forget  our 
prisoners  of  war  and  their  families. 

As  you  know,  some  of  the  men  who  are 
now  held  prisoner  by  Hanoi  and  who  are 
being  denied  the  humanitarian  rights  pro- 
Tlded  them  under  the  Geneva  Convention, 
were  my  former  flying  comrades. 

You  members  of  the  Arnold  Air  Society 
will  recognize  the  Importance  of  the  Human 
Goals  Program  which  has  been  Initiated 
throughout  the  Department  of  Defense  by 
AaaUtant  Secretary  for  Manpower  Roger  T. 
Kelley,  from  Holy  Cross,  with  the  full  en- 
doraanksnt  and  continuing  support  of  Secre- 
tary Laird,  from  Carleton  CoUege,  and  Dep- 
uty Secretary  of  Defense  David  Packard,  from 
Stanford  Univeralty. 

Tbasa  three  leaders  and  all  of  ua  In  the 
Department  of  Defense  have  a  strong  and 
deep  belief  In  the  vital  Importance  of  our 
BOTO  procrama  to  national  defense  and 
what  It  has  meant  to  the  cltlaen-aoldler  aon- 
eept  In  our  nation. 
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Wham  I  was  on  flying  oombat  aaslgnmants 
In  Korea  during  the  early  1950's  and  more 
recently  In  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia,  the 
majority  of  my  fellow  pilots  were  products 
of  the  ROTC  program.  Today,  the  aarvloes 
obtain  about  60%  of  their  officers  from  BOTTC 
uniu  in  aU  60  sUtea. 

As  an  F-4  pilot  In  Southeast  Asia  and 
later  as  a  base  commander  In  Libya,  far  away 
from  Washington.  I  was  perplexed  by  the 
attacks  being  made  on  our  ROTC  activities. 
Now  in  my  offloe  at  the  Pentagon.  I  am  no 
less  perplexed  and  surely  as  deeply  troubled 
by  these  attacks — some  of  them  Including 
vandalism  and  destruction — which  are  being 
made  against  the  ROTC  on  a  limited  number 
of  campuses. 

No  matter  bow  hard  I  try.  I  cannot  under- 
stand how  people  who  oppose  the  draft,  who 
want  to  make  military  service  strictly  vol- 
unteer, can  at  the  same  time  try  to  deny 
some  college  students  the  freedom  of  <^>por- 
tunlty  to  choose  a  career  as  a  professional 
military  officer. 

I  cannot  understand  In  this  day  when  the 
draft  Is  still  a  fact  of  life  and  when  many 
university  students  will  see  military  service, 
why  these  students  do  not  want  some  of  the 
officers  who  might  command  them  to  be 
chosen  from  their  peers  as  products  of  the 
civilian-educational  enviroiunent.  I  csinnnt 
understand  how  students  and  some  faculty 
members  who  eqxruse  freedom  of  choloe  can 
at  the  same  time  attempt  to  prevent  mili- 
tary reorultars  from  visiting  certain  cam- 
puses. 

As  a  clUaen.  I  count  highly  the  need  for 
the  officer  ranks  In  our  Armed  Forces  to  be 
manned  with  a  mixture  of  Service  Academy 
graduates.  ROTC  graduates,  and  men  who 
have  come  up  through  the  ranks  from  our 
Officer  Candidate  Programs.  That's  tike 
American  way. 

In  our  country,  we  want  no  military  elite 
coming  from  any  single  source.  What  we 
want  and  what  we  need  In  the  services  In  our 
Army,  Navy,  Air  Force  and  Marine  Corps  are 
men  and  women  from  all  walks  of  life,  with 
varying  backgrounds,  and  with  a  unified 
dedication  to  maintain  the  strength  which  Is 
necessary  to  preeerve  peace  and  freedom. 

Tlius,  you  members  of  the  Arnold  Air  So- 
ciety stand  In  a  great  tradition  of  service. 

As  many  of  you  look  ahead  to  service  in 
the  Air  Force,  1  think  you  would  want  to 
know  about  our  human  goals  program.  Let 
me  spend  a  moment  and  tell  you  about  It. 

Shortly  after  he  assumed  office  at  the 
Pentagon,  Secretary  Laird,  who  served  In  the 
Navy  In  Wortd  War  11.  directed  the  establish- 
ment of  Project  Volunteer.  He  named  Assist- 
ant Secretai7  KeUey,  also  a  Navy  veteran,  to 
give  tugent  attention  to  the  need  for  en- 
hancing tha  attraotlveneas  of  v(^untary  mili- 
tary servloa.  Our  objective  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  la  to  reduce  draft  calls  to 
lero  as  soon  as  feasible. 

Project  Volunteer,  with  Its  primary  focus 
on  attracting  and  retaining  outstanding 
young  men  and  women  for  military  aervloe. 
covers  a  wide  range  of  problem  areas.  Tbeae 
Include  the  need  for  military  pay  laform. 
the  need  for  changes  In  certain  promotlan 
procedurea.  and  the  urgent  need  to  Improve 
housing  (adllttas  for  our  people  In  unlfonn 
and  for  their  f amlUsa.  As  a  former  baae  com- 
mander. I  am  moat  plaaaad  with  the  Ocfanae 
Department's  proposal  to  Congrass  to  double 
the  number  of  family  *»o"«t"g  units  for  the 
next  flacal  year. 

But  It  seems  to  ma  that  what  really  counts 
tha  moat  Is  the  basle  pbUoaophy  which  tm- 
derlles  the  human  goals  program  of  the  Da- 
partment  of  Defense.  At  the  root  of  this  ap- 
proach Is  the  concept  that  each  person  must 
be  treated  as  an  Individual.  .  . 

Beoavisa  this  program  la  so  Important  to 
me  and  baoauaa  It  will  have  an  impact  on 
so  many  young  AnMMoana,  I  would  aka  to 
■haia  Umm  kuman  foala  with  yon: 
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To  attract  to  the  defense  servlca  people 
with  ability,  dedication,  and  capacity  tor 
growth; 

To  provide  opportunity  for  every  one.  mili- 
tary and  civilian,  to  rise  to  as  high  a  level 
of  responsibility  as  his  talent  and  diligence 
wlU  take  him; 

To  make  military  and  civilian  service  In 
the  Department  of  Defense  a  model  of  eqtial 
opportunity  for  all  regardless  of  race  or  creed 
or  national  origin,  and  to  hold  those  who 
do  business  with  the  Department  to  full 
compliance  with  the  policy  of  equal  em- 
ployment opportunity; 

Tc  help  each  serviceman  at  the  end  of 
his  servfoe  In  his  adjustment  to  civilian 
Ufe;  and 

To  contribute  to  the  Improvement  of  our 
society.  Including  Its  disadvantaged  mem- 
bers, by  greater  utilization  of  our  human 
and  physical  resources  while  maintaining 
full  effectiveness  in  the  i>erformance  of  our 
primary  mission. 

Our  concern  for  the  Individual  nowhere 
Is  manifested  more  deeply  In  our  thoughts. 
In  our  actions,  and  In  our  prayers  than  In 
the  situation  which  confronts  our  prisoners 
of  war. 

Let  me  repeat:  We  will  never  forget  these 
men  or  their  famlllea.  We  will  be  ceaseless 
In  our  determination  to  do  all  that  Is  pos- 
sible to  obtain  for  these  men  and  for  their 
families  the  rights  which  are  due  them  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Geneva  Convention,  to 
which  North  Vietnam  is  a  signator. 

The  callous  disregard  by  Hanoi  for  basic 
human  rights  must  be  called  continuously 
and  relentlessly  before  the  court  of  world 
opinion.  It  is  cruel  and  inhuman  that  today 
there  are  some  thousands  of  wives,  par- 
ents and  children  who  do  not  know  whether 
their  husbands,  sons  or  fathers  are  alive  in 
a  prison  camp  or  are  dead.  There  are  women 
who  do  not  know  if  they  are  wives  or  wid- 
ows. This  is  because  the  regime  In  Hanoi, 
the  Pathet  Lao  In  Laos,  and  the  North  Viet- 
namese and  Viet  Cong  In  South  Vietnam 
refuse  to  release  lists  of  men  who  are  pris- 
oner. Tha  prompt  release  of  such  lists 
through  /^Wi'i*!  4'>'»""*W  Is  a  strict  human- 
itarian requirement  of  the  Geneva  Conven- 
Uon. 

Medical  suppUes  are  denied  to  our  pris- 
oners. The  regular  flow  of  mall,  for  which 
the  Geneva  Convention,  is  blocked.  No  pro- 
vision has  been  made  for  rettumlng  the  se- 
riously sick  or  wounded. 

In  no  previous  war  in  which  this  country 
haa  been  Involved  have  American  servlce- 
nxen  been  held  captive  as  long  as  they  have 
In  North  Vietnam.  Some  of  our  men  being 
held  as  prisoners  are  now  In  their  sixth  year 
of  imprisonment. 

The  North  Vietnamese  count  themselves 
aa  members  of  the  civilized  community  of 
nations  and  In  1967,  they  acceded  to  the 
Geneva  Convention  which  provldeB  tar  the 
treatment  and  protection  of  prisoners  of  war. 
lao  ooimtries  are  partlea  to  this  Convention. 

I  want  in  this,  my  first  public  address  In 
my  new  office,  to  salute  not  only  those  men 
who  are  captured  or  missing,  but  also  their 
gallant  wives  and  famlllea. 

I  kiM>w  that  each  of  you  In  the  Arnold  Air 
Society  will  do  what  you  oan  to  Inform  our 
fellow  citizens  on  this  Issue  and  wUl  help 
ua  make  It  crystal  clear  that  theae  men  and 
thetr  tamlUaa  will  never  be  forgotton. 

m  dosing,  let  me  ttU  you  again  what  a 
great  privilege  tt  haa  been  for  me  to  repre- 
seat  the  Department  of  Dafense  at  this  Slnd 
Matlanal  OaotOmw  c€  tha  Arnold  Air  Society 
and  thiDogh  yon  to  ba  able  to  qteak  to  Air 
Foroa  ROTO  man  and  Angds  on  isa  ooUege 
and  unlvwilty  camptises  throu^iont  the 
United  States  and  Puerto  Rleo. 

I  look  forward  to  tha  <^>partuntty  Uter 
tbls  avanlag  to  iitsallim  and  cliattJng  with 
many  ot  yon  penonaily.  Par  this  will  give 
me  an  opportunity  to  hear  your  vlawa.  to 
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learn  what  you  belleva  wa  In  tha  Dapait- 
ment  ot  Detanaa  aboold  bo  ddng.  Secretary 
Laird  and  Assistant  Oatietary  of  Defense  for 
Publlo  Aftairs,  Dan  Han  kin,  have  placed  high 
iwlorlty  on  tha  need  for  strengthening  two- 
way  commimloatkwiB  with  coUego  studmts 
throughout  tha  country. 

During  the  past  year,  at  the  specific  di- 
rection of  Secretary  Laird,  our  aenior  civil- 
ian and  military  people  have  made  It  a  par- 
ticular point  to  meet  with  high  school  and 
college  students  throughotit  the  country — 
not  so  much  to  talk  at  them  as  I  have  been 
doing  at  you  this  evening.  Rather  what  we 
want,  and  I  shall  be  doing  later  this  evening, 
is  to  talk  things  over,  to  strengthen  the  free- 
flowing  communications  link  from  the  Pen- 
tagon to  our  young  people.  For  when  all  Is 
■aid  and  done,  you  are  and  remain  our  most 
precious  asset. 

And  so  in  closing  let  me  remind  yon  that 
you  are  preparing  to  take  up  one  ot  the 
most  Important  and  sacred  trusts  ever 
handed  to  a  segment  of  mankind — that  of 
a  contributing  dtlaen  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  the  greatest  nation  on  earth. 
We.  as  the  preceding  generation  are  prepared 
to  hand  you  this  trust.  In  accepting  It  we 
only  ask  that  you  accept  fully  and  well  the 
responsibility  to  protect  and  develop  it  and 
hand  It  to  your  succeeding  generation  and 
your  children  In  even  better  condition  than 
we  handed  to  you.  You  can  only  do  this  by 
taking  part  In  exploring  the  imsltlve  sve- 
nues  of  honest  endeavor  and  achievement. 
You  can  do  this  by  participating  in  and  de- 
fending your  government  and  your  country 
against  aU  enemies,  foreign  and  domes- 
tic ...  so  help  you  God. 


AMERICANISM  AS  A 

RESPcmsiBiLmr 


HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

or   MXW    TOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  27,  1979 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  speaker,  In  this 
age  of  turmcdl  and  questi(»iing  it  is  re- 
freshing to  know  that  our  youth  are 
sedsing  a  better  understanding  of  Just 
what  it  means  to  be  an  American.  In  the 
days  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  Patrick  Henry, 
and  George  Washington  the  fundamen- 
tals of  our  democracy  were  debated  and 
discussed  l^  every  citizen.  Today,  our 
youth  learn  by  example  from  us  and 
through  discussion  in  our  schools  and 

One  excellent  forum  for  this  process  in 
the  Buffalo  area  is  the  Aimual  Ameri- 
canism Essay  Contest  sponsored  by  the 
Buffalo  Evening  News  and  the  Erie 
County  American  L^eion  and  Auxiliary. 
This  year  the  contest  was  conducted  for 
the  41st  time.  One  of  the  winners  in  this 
contest  was  Miss  Valorie  DuBois.  Miss 
DuBols  attends  East  High  School;  Mr. 
Melvln  A.  Bass  is  her  teacher.  I  am  In- 
cluding Miss  DuBois'  essay  In  the  Ricoxs 
with  my  congratulations  and  those  of  my 
constituents: 

Jlmmmxcahimm  aa  a  BisPONaiBiUTT 
(By  Valorie  DuBoU) 

America  Is  my  homeland,  a  land  that  I 
love.  Her  founding  fathera  vlsuallaed  and 
sought  to  estobllsh  a  nation  which  would 
provide  Ufe.  Ubarty,  and  happiness  to  aU 
her  people.  But  despite  all  the  good  aspects 
of  the  American  way  of  Ufe.  ovlls  also  emerge. 
America  Is  ptaguod  by  tnteraal  turmoil, 
ertms.  social  InJusUoo.  drag  ahnae.  pomog- 
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imphy.  kod  immonJlty.  T«t  I.  m  a  clttaMn, 
e»n  help  mak*  Amarlo*  t>att«r.  Her  Ideals 
h«T«  not  been  atUOned  fuUy.  but  her  eaee 
la  not  hopeleaa.  Amid  America'*  strife,  I 
must  keep  a  oool.  lerel  head.  I  must  aaaert 
my  IndlTlduaUty  and  use  my  own  Judg- 
ment  in  moral  and  dvll  matters. 

My  contribution  to  tbe  improvement  of 
my  country  depends  on  my  love  for  her. 
Kreryone  respects,  admires,  and  protects  any- 
thlnc  he  lores.  I  can  prove  my  love,  and 
dedication  to  my  country  by  obeying  her 
laws,  guarding  her  freedom,  and  being  true 
to  the  ideals  set  forth  by  her  forefathers. 

I  must  make  full  use  of  the  privileges 
and  accept  the  responsibilities  offered  to  me 
by  my  country.  I  can  help  America  find 
peace  needed  so  desperately.  I  can  help 
Amaclea  return  to  religion  and  prayer;  to 
be  aware  of  her  nx>ral  conduct;  to  seek  good 
in  all  men;  and  to  face  and  live  life  com- 
pletely. I  must  be  a  personal  ambassador 
In  my  home,  community,  and  city  by  ex- 
emplifying the  American  way  of  life.  I  must 
be  a  symbol  to  the  world  of  a  true  Ameri- 
can. I  must  display  an  understanding  at- 
titude toward  others,  and  through  educa- 
tion learn  more  about  others  and  their  way 
of  life.  I  must  help  others  to  realise  that 
Ituman  beings  all  over  the  world  have  sim- 
ilar desires  and  aspirations. 

It  Is  my  Individual  responsibility  as  an 
American  to  understand  her  way  of  Ufe,  to 
help  sustain  It,  to  conduct  myself  at  all 
times  aa  a  true  American.  I  have  to  try 
to  transmit  this  spirit  to  others  around  me 
and  to  future  generations. 

America  will  be  better  If  I,  and  all  Ameri- 
cans, build  upon  rather  than  try  to  destroy 
the  solid  foundations  laid  by  our  torefath- 


DAUGHTERS  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or   LOUTBIAMA 

m  THS  HOtrSB  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 
Monday,  Avril  27.  1970 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Daugh- 
ters of  the  American  Revolution  con- 
vened for  their  79th  Coogreas  here  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  last  week  and  judging 
from  the  meacer  coverace,  it  was  prac- 
ttelly  a  "secret"  meeting. 

The  members  of  the  DAR  threw  no 
bombs,  carried  no  Vletcong  flags  and  did 
not  threaten  Ooogress  nor  attempt  to 
bom  down  the  dty.  So.  the  DAR  Con- 
gress was  not  newsworthy.  Patriotic 
organizations  which  plot  only  for  tbe 
good  of  the  country  and  constitutional 
government  are  not  "mod"  and  are 
presently  out  of  step  with  both  tbe 
"new"  aristocracy  and  the  "new" 
zev<dutlonarie8. 

To  the  credit  of  these  dedicated  and 
fearless  ladies,  they  have  not  been  taken 
In  by  tbe  new  Internationalism.  Out  of 
req>ect,  they  are  feared  because  they 
know  truth  from  fantasy,  and  facts  from 
public  relations  distortion. 

Howbelt.  tbe  various  resolutions  passed 
by  the  DAR  are  evidence  to  all  Ameri- 
cans that  these  grand  ladles  are  actually 
in  tune  with  the  problems  of  the  times 
and  are  well  versed  in  the  threats  against 
our  Republic. 

We.  Members  of  this  House,  are  aware 
of  the  strict  iuterpretatlon  on  tbe  pro- 
hibitions governing  tax-free  groups  as  to 
lobbying  and  yielding  political  influence. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Yet  we  hear  nothing  concerning  similar 
prohibitions  affecting  COPE,  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Churches,  the  UNO  So- 
ciety, tbe  NAACP,  or  similar  "educa- 
tional" foundations  financed  by  Ford, 
RockefeUer,  and  the  like.  Nor  is  the  DAR 
held  in  as  high  esteem,  by  some,  as 
Martin  Luther  King,  Dr.  Abemathy, 
the  Chicago  Seven  or  Stokely.  So,  the 
DAR  was  prcriiibited  by  the  laws  of  our 
country  from  sending  us  their  pro- 
American  feelings  as  evidenced  by  their 
resolutions. 

I  am  confident  that  many  of  our  col- 
leagues will  be  interested  in  actions  that 
were  taken  at  this  "secret"  meeting.  I 
include  the  DAR  resolutions  of  the  79th 
Congress  in  the  Rscoao: 
[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  B>'enlng  Star. 

Apr.  34. 1070) 
RssoLunoNS,   79th   CoNTiNurrAi.   CoNoacss. 

Natiomai.     Sociktt.     DACroHmts     ov    thk 

AiisBiCAN    Rkvolution,   Apsii.   aO-M,    1970 
amnMCATiov 

Whereas  this  Nation,  founded  by  God- 
fearing people  who  dared  to  dream  of  lib- 
erty for  all  Individuals,  who  "wearied  not  in 
well  doing"  (Oal.  6:0)  through  trials  and 
suffering  whose  faith  and  courage  made  this 
dream  a  reality;  and 

Whereas  upheld,  siutained.  and  guided  by 
a  never  faltering  faith  In  Almighty  Ood.  they 
bequeathed  to  us  a  government  of  law — a 
written  ConstltuUon — that  allowed  each  In- 
dividual to  worship  Ood  freely  as  he  chose 
and  to  pursue  his  life  unhampered  by  tyr- 
anny In  any  form,  disciplined  through  this 
law  by  responsibility,  duty,  and  respect  for 
the  rights  of  others:  and 

Whereas  on  this  foundation  of  spiritual 
and  moral  principles,  the  United  States  of 
America  became  the  greatest  Nation  the 
world  has  ever  known — truly  a  "land  of  tbe 
free  and  the  home  of  the  brave":  and 

Whereas  this  foundation  has  been  weak- 
ened by  forces  Introducing  doubts  not  only 
of  the  presence  of  Ood.  but  also  of  His  very 
existence— doubts  that  destroy  all  moral 
codes,  turning  liberty  Into  license,  Ignoring 
the  fact  that  only  moral  men  can  be  free; 
and 

Whereas  "Ood  grants  liberty  only  to  those 
who  love  It  and  are  always  ready  to  guard 
and  defend  It"  (Daniel  Webster); 

Resolved.  That  the  National  Society  Daugh- 
ters of  the  American  Revolution  dedicate  It- 
self to  rekindling  In  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  men  a  staunch  determination  to  preserve 
and  to  perpetuate  the  priceless  heritage  of 
freedom  and  Uberty  bequeathed  to  lu  by  our 
Founding  nthara. 

voLinrrasT  school  nursa 

Whereas  tb«i«  are  children  In  many  pub- 
lic schools  aipiesslng  the  desire  to  hold 
voluntary  prayer  before  claaaas  begin  each 
day:  and 

Whereas  many  of  these  children  have  met 
by  theoiaelves  and  read  a  prayer  each  day 
from  the  Congressional  Record;  and 

Whereas  these  actions  have  been  chal- 
lenged as  being  against  the  ruling  of  the 
Supreme  Court:  and 

Wh areas  otir  national  tendency  to  rely 
upon  tbe  power  of  prayer  la  evidenced  by  the 
suggestion  from  our  Senate  for  all  of  us  to 
pray  for  the  safety  of  the  Astronaut*; 

Raaolved.  That  the  National  Society  Oaugb- 
tars  of  the  American  Bevolutlon  support  these 
ehlldren  who  wish  to  hold  voluntary  prayer; 

Resolved.  That  the  National  Society  Daugh- 
ters of  the  American  Revolution  urge  proper 
steps  be  taken  to  clarify  tbe  ruling  of  the 
Supreme  Court  In  order  that  aU  children, 
who  so  desire,  may  participate  each  day  m 
a  voluntary  prayer  before  the  opening  of 
■ehool. 
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UAMxiwT-wociALiwr-couitmnmt  luinnTLATiON 

OF  TOCTH 

Whereas  the  United  States  of  America  li 
subjected  to  an  intenslfled  revolutionary 
Marxlst-Soclallst-Communlst  movement  to 
overthrow  the  country;  and 

Whereas  this  movement  Is  waged  through 
youth,  through  colleges  and  through  reli- 
gious and  welfare  organizations,  also  through 
loss  of  parental  control  and  through  college 
and  court  permissiveness,  and  a  crime-led 
society  which  can  destroy  the  younger  gen- 
eration; and 

Whereas  the  program  of  corruption  In- 
volves : 

Street  demonstrations  masking  as  peace 
movements,  but  led  by  militant  actlvlsta 
dedicated  to  the  violent  overthrow  of  our 
government  and  destruction  of  our  society; 

"Rock  Festivals"  characterized  by  music  of 
hypnotic  rhythm  and  subtle  lyrics  tending 
to  break  down  moral  restraints  and  to  ezpoee 
the  young  to  the  dangers  of  communal  living 
and  Illicit  sez; 

Experimentation  with  drugs  leading  to 
moral,  mental  and  physical  deterioration  and 
often  to  addiction  and  crime; 

Rebellion  throughout  school  systems  at- 
tended by  acta  of  violence  against  admin- 
istrators, destruction  of  records,  costly  dam- 
age to  buildings  and  serlovia  disruption  of 
education  for  the  majority  of  students;  and 

Permissiveness  at  all  levels  of  education, 
depriving  students  of  the  control  and  lead- 
ership essential  to  effective  prepcu«tlon  for 
life,  abolishing  moral  standards  and  develop- 
ing hedonism  as  the  new  life  style,  destruc- 
.tlon  of  draft  records  and  also  teaching  young 
men  how  to  avoid  tbe  draft; 

Whereas  the  costs  of  theee  activities  are 
Inestimable  In  terms  of  damage  to  property, 
destruction  of  moral  purposes  and  loss  of 
spiritual  values: 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Society 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  urge 
that  citizens  make  themselves  fully  aware  of 
the  dangers  to  the  Individual  and  to  the  na- 
tion Inherent  In  such  activities  and  ezerclae 
their  responsibilities  In  training  and  leader- 
ship: 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Society 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  re- 
gard as  Imperative  that  parents,  legislators, 
courts,  and  colleges  and  other  authorities  ez- 
erdse  more  strict  moral  and  fiscal  control 
over  their  youth,  associates  and  activities, 
that  as  Individual  tazpayers  they  force 
stronger  college  standards  of  admlsalon  and 
rejection  and  stress  educational  emphasis  on 
tbe  great  moral,  spiritual  and  historical 
values  of  this  country 

"TOTAL    BfVIBONMnfT" 

Whereas  tbe  real  problem  at  pollution  ot 
our  environment  Is  being  distorted  by  emo- 
tional declarations  and  by  Intensive  propa- 
ganda; and 

Whereas  many  of  the  underlying  som-ces 
of  pollution  exist  because  of  the  demands  of 
the  pubUe  for  modem  products  and  con- 
veniences— no*  to  mention  Individual 
thoughtleasneas  and  neglect;  and 

Whereas  antagonism  directed  toward 
American  Industry  as  the  cause  of  pollution 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  It  Is  upon  that  In- 
dustry that  American  strength  depends;  and 

Whereas  the  correction  of  the  problem  ot 
pollution  of  our  environment  Is  not  beyond 
the  power  of  our  technology  to  solve;  and 

Whereas  the  new  Council  on  Environment- 
al Quality  may  be  the  vehicle  throng  which 
the  Federal  Oovemment  will  assert  vast  new 
powers  over  our  personal  habits  and  create 
added  controls  over  the  IndlvldiuU;  and 

Wbareaa  consideration  of  the  factors  In- 
volved In  pollution  of  our  total  environment 
completely  Ignores  the  most  dangerous  aspaot 
of  them  aU — pollution  ot  tbe  mind. 

Reaolved,  That  the  NaUonal  Society 
Daugbtan  of  the  American  Bevolutlon  oaU 
upon  our  polley  makan  to  urga  Xttm  Padaial 
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Government  to  refrain  from  adopting  unnec- 
essary and  harmful  control  programs  which 
the  Nation  would  later  regret; 

Resolved.  That  tbe  National  Society 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  sug- 
gest personal  responslblll^  of  the  individual 
citizen  be  emphasized  aa  one  of  tbe  most  ef- 
fective ways  of  decreasing  pollution; 

Reaolved.  That  the  National  Society  Daugh- 
ters of  the  American  Revolution  recom- 
mended that  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  direct  attention  and  emphasis  to  the 
dangers  of  pollution  of  tbe  mind  In  Its  con- 
siderations and  studies  of  the  dangers  and 
threats  to  our  total  environment. 

CKKOCmz  CONVKNTION 

Whereas  Article  VI,  Section  3,  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  of  America 
provides  that  "all  treaties  .  .  .  made  under 
the  authority  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
the  supreme  law  of  the  land"  and  treaty  law 
may,  therefore,  be  used  to  supersede  the 
Constitution;  and 

Whereas  contrary  to  general  opinion,  the 
United  Nations  Oenoclde  Convention  or 
Treaty  Is  directed  largely  toward  Individuals 
rather  than  nations  and  opens  a  new  con- 
cept of  International  law  whereby  domestic 
crimes  would  be  converted  to  international 
crimes  by  treaty  law;  and 

Whereas  from  the  scope  of  the  definition 
of  genocide  as  contained  in  Articles  n  and 
in  of  the  Convention,  it  is  apparent  that 
this  Nation's  handling  of  a  broad  field  of 
Internal  matters  such  as  civil  rights,  educa- 
tion and  equal  opportunity  legislation  would 
be  subject  to  review  by  the  International 
Court  of  Justice;  and 

Whereas  the  compulsory  Jurisdiction  of 
tbe  World  Cotirt  in  disputes  relating  to  "the 
Interpretation,  application  or  fulfillment"  of 
the  Convention  would  be  without  benefit  of 
any  reservation  whatever;  and 

Whereas  the  dangers  inherent  in  the 
Oenoclde  Convention  are  greatly  increased 
because  the  accusation  of  genocide  now  la 
raised  so  freely  that  the  word  can  no  longer 
be  fully  or  accurately  defined; 

Reaolved.  That  the  National  Society  Daugh- 
ters of  the  American  Revolution  affirm  that 
the  Genocide  Convention  constitutes  a 
threat  to  National  Sovereignty  and  to  the 
freedoms  thus  far  secured  by  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States. 

MATIONAI.   OKTENSB 

Whereas  tbe  chance  for  real  success  In  the 
Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks  (SALT)  are 
minimal  and  the  risks  of  improvident  agree- 
ment so  great  as  to  threaten  national  dis- 
aster, since  there  is  no  evidence  that  the 
Soviet  Union  will  relinquish  Its  ambitloai  to 
achieve  a  global  military  capability;  and 

Whereas  the  Secretary  of  Defense  baa  re- 
ported that  the  Soviet  Union  Is  pulling 
abreast  of  this  Nation  in  many  areas  of  mil- 
itary strength  and  Is  already  ahead  of  the 
United  States  in  others;  and 

Whereas  our  need  for  additional  Safe- 
guard Antl-Balllstlc  Missile  (ABM)  defense 
is  dictated  by  the  Soviet  Union's  growing 
arsenal  of  maaslve  nuclear  warheads  which 
already  threaten  land-based  missiles  and  nu- 
clear bomber  bases  In  the  United  States,  and 
also  our  cities;  and 

Whereas  a  new  nuclear  strategy  for  Amer- 
ica Is  now  being  luged  which  wotild  Include 
an  expanded  sea-baaed  nuclear  force  to  pro- 
vide greater  mobile  safety  against  sneak 
attack; 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Society 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  warn 
that  Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks  may 
end  in  disaster  for  the  United  States;  sup- 
port a  more  sophlstlcatBd  strategy  wfal<^ 
would  offer  gieatea  protection  to  the  United 
States  and  favor  a  massive  effort  whleli 
wouM  restore  the  United  States  to  fun  ati- 
dear  snpertortty. 
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BKPX7BUC    or    EHOOKSIA 

Whereas  the  Utilted  SUtes  has  not  only 
Joined  Britain  in  backing  tbe  United  Nations 
sanctions  toward  friendly  Rhodesia,  but  has 
closed  the  United  States  consulate  and 
ended  dlplomaUc  relations  with  Rhodesia; 
and 

Whereas  the  United  States  makes  no  ob- 
jections to  other  nations  aiding  the  Viet 
Cong  with  continued  slilpments  to  the 
enemy;  and 

Whereas  these  sanctions,  Imposed  without 
public  knowledge  or  approval,  penalize  a 
friendly  nation,  are  inimical  to  American 
defense  and  economic  Interests,  and  give  an 
extraordinary  price  monopoly  to  Soviet  Rus- 
sia on  a  vital  commodity,  clirome.  thereby 
rewarding  tbe  Soviets  who  are  tbe  chief 
source  of  supplies  to  the  forces  killing  Amer- 
ican men  In  South  Vietnam: 

Resolved.  That  the  National  Society 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  sup- 
port the  economic  and  strategic  Interests 
of  the  United  States  of  America  and  urge 
the  Inunediate  establishment  of  diplomatic 
relations  and  resumption  of  trade  with  the 
Republic  of  Rhodesia. 

UnXaNAL    SECT7UTT 

Whereas  tbe  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  past  ten  years  nullified  the 
treason  and  sedition  laws  of  the  United 
States,  thereby  allowing  communists  and 
saboteurs  to  Infiltrate  our  defense  facilities, 
including  ports,  harbors,  ships  and  other  in- 
stallations thus  impairing  internal  security; 
and 

Whereas  defense-related  industrial  plants 
and  laboratories  are  and  have  been  a  prime 
target  for  conmiunlst  eepionage.  subversion, 
and  possible  sabotage  and  adequate  safe- 
guards are  not  possible  If  subversives  are 
not  screened  from  theee  sensitive  installa- 
tions; and 

Whereas  official  investigating  committees 
have  served  as  powerful  weapons  In  protect- 
ing the  United  States  against  subversion  by 
listing  subversive  organizations  as  an  Im- 
portant guide  in  hiring  government  person- 
nel, which  listing  has  proved  to  be  an  effec- 
tive tool  In  exposing  disloyal  aspects  of  vari- 
ous organizations;  and 

Whereas  there  is  mounting  evidence  that 
members  of  violence  prone  organizations 
have  been  permitted  to  work  for  sensitive 
governmental  agencies,  in  part,  because 
such  groups  are  no  longer  designated  as  sub- 
versive by  the  Attorney  General. 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Society 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  ap- 
proved a  personnel  program  of  checking  indl- 
vldvials  in  sensitive  positions  and  urge  the 
restoration  of  loyalty  oaths  for  employees  in 
defense  plants,  porta,  waterfront  facilities, 
and  on  merchant  marine  vessels. 

Resolved.  That  since  the  principle  of  ex- 
posure is  the  most  effective  weapon  against 
communism,  the  National  Society  Daughters 
of  the  American  Revolution  urge  that  all 
official  Investigating  committees  reinstate 
and  update  the  listing  of  subversive  and  rad- 
ical groups. 

stJPPORT  or  am  axmkd  roacxs 

Whereas  the  many  brave  men  and  women 
of  the  Armed  Faroes  of  the  United  States  of 
America  In  the  fulflllment  of  their  military 
duties,  are  under  fire  not  only  from  the 
•nemy  abroad  but  also  from  dissident  groups 
within  this  country;  and 

Whereas  serious  accusations  have  been 
leveled  against  the  conduct  of  certain  sol- 
diers on  the  battlefield  and  tiieaponslble 
news  coverage  has  vlrtimlly  convicted  them 
without  benefit  of  fccmal  trial;  and 

Wberaaa  that*  Is  evidence  of  Marxist  pene- 
tration of  the  Amsd  Porms  throadi  vaztoos 
organlaattons  and  by  detemlnsd  rtvolo- 
tlonartes;  and 
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Whereas  many  of  these  revolutionaries  have 
Joined  the  Armed  Forces  with  the  expressed 
purpose  of  avmonUzing  and  sabotaging  the 
military  establishment; 

Reaolved,  That  the  National  Society  Daugh- 
ters of  tbe  American  Revolution  support  the 
loyal  and  courageous  members  of  the  mili- 
tary who  are  performing  their  duty  In  the 
defense  of  our  coimtry  In  spite  of  the  limita- 
tions imposed  upon  them  and  tbe  subversive 
Influences  directed  against  them. 

POPtTLATION    CONTSOL    AND    XXIUCRATION 

Whereas  it  is  predicted  the  decade  of  the 
1970's  wlU  be  known  as  the  Era  of  Ecology — 
In  which  to  survive,  we  must  prevent  the 
further  pollution  of  our  environment;   and 

Whereas  pollution  Increases  in  proportion 
to  the  growth  of  our  population — the  cur- 
rent crisis  in  housing,  schools,  welfare,  tin- 
employment  and  crime  being  the  outcome 
of  the  "population  explosion"  of  one  hundred 
million  persons  in  the  past  fifty  years  in  the 
United  States  of  America;  and 

Whereas  there  are  now  proposals  to  limit 
our  population  by  scientific  or  even  compul- 
sory measures,  implemented  by  subsidies  for 
birth  control  or  by  fiscal  restrictions  on 
larger  families — to  be  imder  the  newly  estab- 
lished "OcHmnlaslon  on  Poptilation  Growth 
and  the  American  Future";  and 

Whereas  these  proposals  are  negated  by 
requests  to  Increase  Immigration  mto  this 
country  from  the  present  130,000  to  380,000 
by  1974,  on  a  "first  oMne,  first  served"  basis; 

Resolved.  That  the  National  Society 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  advo- 
cate a  reexamination  of  these  critical  but 
conflicting  proposals; 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Society 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  rec- 
onunend  first  and  foremost  a  substantial 
curtailment  of  all  Immigration  until  such 
time  as  corrective  measures  have  solved  our 
environmental  dilemma  and  improved  con- 
ditions for  those  now  resident  within  our 
national  confines. 

TAXATION    AND    GENERAL    WKLTAIB    CLAUSE 

Whereas  the  "promotion  of  the  general 
welfare,"  mentioned  in  the  Preamble  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
would  seem  to  mean  the  welfare  of  the  people 
as  a  whole — and  not  the  welfare  of  any 
particular  segment  at  the  expense  of  the 
rest;  and 

Whereas  influential  citizens  have  adopted 
tbe  socialist  philosophy  of  taxing  the  pro- 
ductive Middle  Class  (to  which  the  majority 
of  our  population  has  belonged)  to  the  point 
of  confiscation  of  earnings  and  savings — and 
for  the  specific  benefit  of  the  lees  productive; 
and 

Whereas  these  influential  dtlzMis  now  talk 
of  releasing  any  theoretical  surplus  left  from 
de-escalation  of  the  Viet  Nam  War  or  use 
in  a  specific  order  of  local  welfare  priorities: 
and 

Whereas  history  proves  that  oonOacatory 
taxes  for  the  benefit  of  any  ever-increasing 
unproductive  segment  of  a  natlMi  destroys 
the  Middle  Class  upon  whom  the  stability 
of  the  national  eoonomy  ultimately  dep«ids 
and  resvUts  in  the  deetrtictlon  of  the  nation 
Itself;  and 

Whereas  any  such  theoretical  siuplus  used 
to  reduce  the  national  debt  would  relieve 
the  general  population  by  slowing  down  and 
eventually  stopping  inflation  and  at  the  same 
time  equally  serve  those  in  need  of  welfare: 

Resolved.  That  the  National  Society  of 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  de- 
plore the  distortions  of  the  general  welfare 
clause  and  iirge  our  national  leaders  to  keep 
In  mind  the  danger  of  weakening  by  excessive 
and  relentless  taxation  that  vast  Middle 
Class — the  target  of  International  social- 
ism— ^upon  whose  existence  the  genwal  wel- 
fare of  this  Nation  depends. 
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tttroughout  thiM  entlr*  century. 
c<UUbormUiig  Fablain  SoclaUsU  knd  ottaen 
•re  IndoctrtnAttng  Iftrge  group*  of  people  to 
accept  socialism  under  any  name  or  gulae  aa 
a  way  of  life,  and  to  discard  as  outmoded  and 
useless  such  virtues  as  tiard  work  and  tbe 
love  of  Ood  and  country:  and 

Whereas  the  unswerving  goal  to  change  the 
unique  values  of  a  free  nation  upon  which 
this  country  was  founded  Is  being  foisted 
upon  an  apathetic  and  uninformed  citizenry 
through  tclentlflcally  proved  techniques 
which  have  been  adopted  In  evety  phase  of 
theology,  education  and  economics;  and 

Whereas  an  Interlock  of  Innumerable 
powerful  organizations,  corporations  and 
vartous  agencies  pursues  lukevery  way  the 
original  Intention:  Thought  Qp^trol  through 
methods  of  brain  washing  In  aUareas  of  com- 
munication and  publishing:  text  books  for 
•11  ages,  fllm,  radio,  T.V.,  with  emphasis  on 
ETV,  advertising,  dnuna.  the  arts  and 
sciences;  and 

Whereas  the  progress  of  this  design  to  de- 
■Uoy  the  United  SUtea  of  America  U  evident 
through  the  increasing  acceptance  of  the 
•emantlc  changes  of  the  English  language,  of 
sensitivity  training  in  Its  variety  of  forms,  of 
•ex  aberrations  and  education,  the  growing 
use  of  drugs  producing  hypnotic  states,  and 
overt  cries  of  "Revolution"  all  with  Increas- 
ing rejection  of  moral  and  religious  prin- 
ciples declared  in  the  Bible; 

Resolved,  That  the  NaUonal  Society 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  plead 
with  its  members  to  inform  themselves  fully 
of  the  clear  and  present  dangers  to  this  Re- 
pubUc.  and  to  take  the  leadership  in  expos- 
ing these  "Masters  of  Deceit '  and  thwart 
their  plan. 

AMimiCAM  paiaoNxas  or  wab 

Whereas  unknown  niunbers  of  servicemen 
have  suffered  long  terms  of  Imprisonment  or 
the  ambiguous  status  of  "missing  in  action" 
In  North  Viet  Nam  and  other  parts  of  North- 
east Ada;  and 

Whereas  apparently  nothing  stronger  than 
the  usual  words  and  platitudes  from  United 
States  officials  and  United  Nations  headquar- 
ters has  led  Hanoi  to  the  belief  that  In  Its 
treatment  of  American  prisoners  It  has  noth- 
ing to  fear  from  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica: and 

Whereas  It  Is  known  that  numerous  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
of  America  have  been  murdered  or  allowed  to 
die  from  malnutrition,  flKease  or  wounds; 
•nd 

Whereas  the  North  Vietnamese  have  stated 
that  all  captured  Americans  are  regarded  as 
war  criminals  and  they  will  be  tried  by  the 
*7eoples'  Court";  and 

Whereas  It  Is  known  that  Hanoi  is  aoowlng 
•  complete  disregard  for  the  welfare  of 
prisoners  of  war  as  outlined  by  the  Oenera 
Oonventlon  and.  with  the  enemy  action  in- 
cr easing,  more  servicemen  are  In  danger  of 
capture: 

Beaolved.  That  the  National  Society 
Daughters  at  the  American  Revolution  es- 
prtm  grave  concern  for  the  treatment  and 
fate  of  United  States  prisoners  of  war; 

Resolved.  That  the  National  Society 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revoltitlon  be- 
lieve that  we  must  take  all  necessary  steps 
to  obtain  the  release  of  these  American 
prisoners  of  war  and  In  no  circumstances 
ahanrtnm  thess  bravs  men. 

BDtTCATioif  ju.  nvms — not  oacum  a»  «uautt 
Whereas  perceptible  iVtrltnfs  In  educa- 
tional achievement  and  standard  proflcleacy 
norms  are  reported  by  major  sobool  syatems, 
despite  masatve  federal  prognunmlog  Initi- 
ated in  the  IMS  Bemsntary  and  Saooodary 
education  Act  or  Head  Start  programs;  and 
Whereas  the  quality  of  education,  which 
should  be  a  primary  national  goal,  has  been 
Ignored  In  proliferating  or  duplicating  pro- 
grams, misspent  funds,  and  by  bureaucratic 
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preoccupation  with  oostly  bussing  or  arbi- 
trarily eallpered  ethnic  ratios;  and 

Whereas  literary  standards,  verbal  com- 
prehension and  historic  content  are  sacri- 
ficed to  Umovatlve  ideas  of  dubious  merit; 
and 

Whereas  the  climate  of  learning  has  been 
impaired  In  many  schools  by  a  lack  of  disci- 
pline evident  In  needed  armed  protection  for 
teachers,  by  the  drug  cult  Increase,  assaults, 
rape,  and  rampant  vandalism:    and 

Whereas  education  has  not  benefited  by 
student  attempts  to  dictate  course  contents, 
free  time  programming  or  to  assert  author- 
ity, nor  by  a  determined  down-grading  of 
American  institutions  by  some  disloyal  teach- 
ers or  young  revolutionaries; 

Resolved,  That  the  NaUonal  Society 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution 
find  that  federal  preemption  of  education 
has  been  a  massive  failure  for  which  pro- 
poeed  new  billions  of  taxes  wUi  provide  no 
basic  cure: 

Resolved,  That  the  (National  Society  Daugh- 
ters of  the  American  Revolution  reeommend 
that  control  of  schools  be  restored  to  stat«s 
and  localities:  and  that  effective  disciplines 
be  re-established  at  local  levels  for  students, 
curricular  contents,  and  loyalty  standards, 
so  as  to  Improve  educational  climate  and 
achievement  nonns. 

THX  VJB.  SrsCS  PaOGSAlI 

Whereas  the  successes  of  the  United  States 
Space  Program  have  advanced  the  world's 
scientific  and  technological  understanding 
of  the  universe  and  have  provided  the  ex- 
panding of  the  universe  and  have  provided 
the  expanding  population  with  a  wide  array 
of  new  products  and  inventions  which  repre- 
sents an  Investment  for  present  and  future 
generations;  and 

Whereas  the  frontiers  of  the  30th  Century 
lie  In  the  hostile  environment  of  outer  space 
and  under  the  sea  where  the  Nation's  de- 
fense, and  even  survival,  compel  leadership  in 
exploration; 

Resolved.  That  the  National  Society 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  tak- 
ing pride  in  the  American  creative  genius 
which  makes  possible  these  historical 
achievements  In  space  exploration,  recognize 
and  emphasize  the  national  defense  poten- 
tial of  the  space  program; 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Society 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  ex- 
tend deep  admiration  and  gratitude  for  the 
valor  of  the  astronauts  and  the  courage  of 
their  families. 
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THE  ELIMINATION  OF 
CONSCRIPTION 


HON.  TOM  RAILSBACK 

or  iLUJfoia 
IN  THX  HOCSB  OF  RKPRBSXNTATTVB8 

Monday.  April  27,  1970 

Mr.  RAII^BACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
heartedly  concur  In  the  draft  reform 
recommendations  made  by  the  President. 
He  Is  not  suggesting  measures  which  are 
Utopian  or  fiscally  irresponsible.  They 
are  practical  steps  which  can  be  taken 
within  existing  btidgetary  limitations  to 
achieve  a  vital  gocd:  A  truly  volunteer 
armed  force,  and — in  the  interim — a 
truly  equitable  draft  system. 

The  realities  of  the  worll  situation 
dictate  the  size  of  the  military  force  we 
must  maintain,  but  they  do  not  dictate 
the  means  by  which  we  shall  recruit  our 
Armed  Forces.  For  years,  the  draft  oper- 
ated as  it  had  always  operated.  The 
voices      of     reform — ^mostly     youthful 


voices — went  unheeded.  But  the  voices 
grew  louder  and  the  Justice  of  the  cry 
became  more  apparent.  Finally,  we  have 
before  us  concrete  proposals  which  are 
carefully  designed  to  accomplish  what  so 
many  young  people  have  advocated  for 
so  long :  The  ultimate  elimination  of  con- 
scription. 

The  President's  message  today  is  one 
further  indication  of  his  commitment 
to  reform.  I  share  that  commitment  and 
am  proud  to  endorse  his  recommenda- 
tions. 


A   LETTER   TO   THE   WORLD   FROM 
JERUSALEM 


HON.  CHARLES  W.  SANDMAN 

or  Mxw  jsasKT 

Df  THE  HOUSB  OP  REPRESENTATTVKS 
Monday,  Aprti  27.  1970 

Mr.  SANDMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing is  "A  letter  to  the  World  of 
Jenisalem."  This  was  written  by  a  boy 
who  went  through  school  in  my  district. 
He  is  a  very  close  friend  of  an  esteemed 
constituent  of  mine. 

After  graduating  from  college,  the  au- 
thor of  this  letter,  who  is  about  my  age, 
went  to  Israel.  Tliere  he  became  a  lead- 
ing TV  commentator  and  newspaper  edi- 
torialist on  an  English-language  news- 
paper in  Jerusalem.  His  father  was  a 
Hebrew  teacher  in  Atlantic  City. 

This  little  letter,  I  think,  reviews  clear- 
ly the  history  of  the  Jewish  people  and 
their  attachment  to  Jerusalem,  and  to 
the  land  of  Israel. 

Following  is  the  letter: 

A  LxrrsB  to  thz  Wobu>  Fbom  jKavBAUCif 
(By  Ellecer  Ben  Tisrael) 

I  am  not  a  creature  from  another  planet, 
as  you  seem  to  believe.  I  am  a  Jerusalemlte— 
like  yourselves,  a  man  of  flesh  and  blood.  I  am 
a  citizen  of  my  city,  an  integral  part  of  my 
people. 

I  have  a  few  things  to  get  off  my  chest. 
Because  I  am  not  a  diplomat,  I  do  not  have 
to  mince  words.  I  do  not  have  to  please  you, 
or  even  persuade  you.  I  owe  you  nothing. 
You  did  not  build  this  city:  you  do  not  live 
In  it;  you  did  not  defend  It  when  they  came 
to  destroy  It.  And  we  will  be  damned  If  we 
wUl  let  you  take  it  away. 

There  was  a  Jerviaalem  before  there  was 
•  New  York.  When  BerUn,  Moscow,  London 
•nd  Paris  were  tnt»^«m^  forest  and  swamp, 
there  was  a  thriving  Jewish  community  here. 
It  gave  something  to  the  world  which  you 
nations  have  rejected  ever  since  you  estab- 
lished yourselves — a  humane  moral  code. 

Here  the  prophets  walked,  their  words 
Sashing  like  forked  lightning.  Here  •  people 
who  wanted  nothing  more  than  to  be  left 
alone,  fought  off  waves  of  heathen  would-be 
conquerors,  bled  and  died  on  the  battle- 
ments, hurled  themselves  Into  the  flames  of 
their  burning  Temple  rather  than  siurender; 
and  when  finally  overwhelmed  by  sheer  num- 
bers and  led  away  Into  captivity,  swore  that 
before  they  forgot  Jerusalem,  they  would 
see  their  tongues  cleave  to  their  palates,  their 
right  arm  wither. 

For  two  pain  filled  mlllenla,  while  we  wers 
your  unwelcome  guests,  we  prayed  dally  to 
return  to  this  city.  Three  times  •  day  w 
peUtloned  the  Almighty:  "Gather  us  fNm 
the  four  comers  of  the  world,  bring  us  up- 
right to  our  land;  return  in  mercy  to  <l«ra- 
salem.  Thy  city,  and  dwell  In  It  as  Hioa 
promised." 

On  every   Tom  Klppur  and  Paaaoyer  w* 
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fervently  voiced  the  hope  that  next  year 
would  find  lis  in  Jerusalem.  Tour  inquisi- 
tions, pogroms,  szpulslons,  the  ghettos  Into 
which  you  Jammed  us,  your  forced  b^Usms, 
your  quota  systems,  your  genteel  antl- 
semttlsm,  and  the  final  unspeakable  horror, 
the  holocaust  (and  worse,  your  terrifying  dis- 
interest In  It) — all  these  have  not  broken  us. 
They  may  have  sapped  what  little  moral 
strength  you  still  possessed,  but  they  forged 
us  into  steel.  Do  you  think  that  you  can 
break  us  now.  after  all  we  have  been 
through?  Do  you  really  believe  that  aftw 
Dachau  and  Auschwitz  we  are  frightened 
by  your  threats  of  blockades  and  sanctions? 
We  have  been  to  Hell  and  back — a  Hell  of 
your  making.  What  more  could  you  possibly 
have  In  your  arsenal  that  could  scare  us? 

I  have  watched  this  city  bombarded  twice 
by  nations  calling  themselves  civilized.  In 
1948.  while  you  looked  on  apathetically,  I  saw 
women  and  children  blown  to  smithereens, 
this  after  we  had  agreed  to  your  request  to 
Internationalize  the  city.  It  was  a  deadly 
combination  that  did  the  Job:  British  offi- 
cers, Arab  gunners  and  American-made 
cannon. 

And  then  the  savage  sacking  of  the  Old 
City:  the  willful  slaughter,  the  wanton  de- 
struction of  every  synagogue  and  religious 
school;  the  desecration  of  Jewish  cemeteries; 
the  sale  by  a  ghoulish  government  of  tomb 
stones  for  building  materials,  for  poultry 
runs,  army  camps — even  latrines. 

And  you  never  said  a  word. 

You  never  breathed  the  slightest  protest 
when  the  Jordanians  shut  off  the  holiest  of 
our  holy  places,  the  Western  Wall  In  viola- 
tion of  the  pledges  they  had  made  after  the 
war — a  war  they  waged,  Incidentally,  against 
a  decision  of  the  UN.  Not  a  murmur  came 
from  you  whenever  the  legionnaires  in  their 
spiked  helmets  casually  opened  fire  upon 
our  citizens  from  behind  the  walls. 

Tour  hearts  bled  when  Berlin  came  under 
•lege.  Tou  rushed  your  airlift  "to  save  the 
gallant  Berllners."  But  you  did  not  send  one 
ounce  of  food  when  Jews  starved  in  besieged 
Jerusalem.  Tou  thundered  against  the  wall 
which  the  East  Oermans  ran  through  the 
middle  of  the  German  capital — but  not  one 
peep  out  of  you  about  that  other  wall,  the 
one  that  tore  through  the  heart  of  Jerusalem. 

And  when  the  same  thing  happened  20 
years  later,  and  the  Arabe  unleashed  a  sav- 
age, unprovoked  bombardment  of  the  Holy 
City  again,  did  any  of  you  do  anything?  The 
only  time  you  came  to  life  was  when  the  city 
was  at  last  re-unlted.  Then  you  wrung  your 
hands  and  spoke  loftily  of  "Justice"  and  the 
need  for  the  "Christian"  quality  of  turning 
the  other  cheek. 

The  truth  Is — and  you  know  It  deep  Inalde 
your  gut — you  would  prefer  the  city  to  be 
destroyed  rather  than  have  it  governed  by 
Jews.  No  matter  how  diplomatically  you 
phrase  It.  the  age  old  prejudices  seep  out  of 
every  word. 

If  our  return  to  the  city  has  tied  your 
theology  In  knots,  perhaps  you  had  better 
re-examine  your  catechisms.  After  what  we 
have  been  through,  we  are  not  passively  go- 
ing to  accommodate  ourselves  to  the  twisted 
Idea  that  we  are  to  suffer  eternal  homeless- 
ness  until  we  accept  our  Saviour. 

For  the  first  time  since  the  year  70  there 
is  now  complete  religious  freedom  for  all  In 
Jerusalem.  For  the  first  time  since  the  Ro- 
mans put  the  torch  to  the  Temple  everyone 
has  equal  rights.  (Tou  preferred  to  have  some 
more  equal  than  others.)  We  loathe  the 
sword — but  it  was  you  who  forced  us  to  take 
It  up.  We  crave  peace — but  we  are  not  going 
back  to  the  peace  of  1948  as  you  would  like 
us  to. 

We  are  home.  It  has  a  lovely  sound  for  a 
nation  you  have  willed  to  wander  over  the 
face  of  the  globe.  We  are  not  leaving.  We 
have  redeemed  the  pledge  made  by  our  fore- 
tatheis:  Jerusalem  Is  being  rebuUt.  "Next 
year"— and  the  year  after,  and  after,  and 
after,  until  the  end  of  time — "In  Jerusalem  I" 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  AprU  27,  1970 

Mr.  STEIOER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  1  year  ago.  a  group  of  22  Re- 
publican Members,  under  the  leadership 
of  Bnx  Brock  of  Tennessee,  visited  over 
50  colleges  and  universities  throughout 
the  United  States  to  talk  with  students, 
faculty,  administrators,  and  other  offi- 
cials on  the  problems  confronting  higher 
education  and  the  unrest  among  our 
youth. 

In  our  report  to  President  Nixon,  out- 
lining our  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions, we  noted,  "The  problems  confront- 
ing higher  education  are  so  complex  that 
no  study  or  analytic  effort  yet  mounted 
can  really  claim  to  be  comprehensive.  We 
recognize  the  need  for  continued  indepth 
research." 

On  Simday,  April  26,  the  results  of 
such  an  undertaking  were  released. 
Shortly  after  our  report  was  issued  the 
American  Council  on  Education  ap- 
pointed a  Special  Committee  on  Campus 
Tensions,  headed  by  Sol  M.  Linowitz. 
The  committee  imdertook  an  8-month 
investigation  which  generally  confirmed 
much  of  what  our  task  force  had  found. 

The  committee's  indepth  insights  into 
the  problem  and  its  recommended  solu- 
tions are  evidence  of  the  time  and  effort 
which  went  into  this  study. 

The  conclusions  and  recommendations 
should  be  thoroughly  reviewed  and  cen- 
sldered  by  each  of  us.  The  full  text  of 
the  committee's  recommendations 
follows: 

RECOMMXNDATIONS   AKD   CONCIiOBIONB   Or  THK 

Akkrican  Council  on  Education's  Sfsciai. 

COMIITTTKS  ON   CaMPTTS  TENSIONS 

Chairman  of  the  committee  was  Sol  M. 
Linowitz,  former  chairman  of  Xerox  and  more 
recently  the  U.S.  ambassador  to  the  Orga- 
nization of  American  States.  With  him  on  the 
panel  were: 

Morris  B.  Abram.  torraer  president  of  Bran- 
dels  U; 

Ralph  S.  Brown.  Jr.,  professor  of  law  at 
Yale  n  and  president  of  the  American  Assoc, 
of  University  Professors; 

George  Bunn,  professor  of  law  at  the  U 
of  Wisconsin; 

Bobben  W.  FI«nlng,  president  of  the  U  of 
Michigan; 

William  T.  Gossett,  last  retiring  president 
of  the  American  Bar  Assoc.; 

Alexander  Heard,  chancellor  of  VanderbUt 
U; 

Vivian  W.  Henderson,  president  of  Clark 
College; 

Harriett  Inskeep,  a  trustee  of  Incflana  U; 

Bill  D.  Moyers.  publisher  of  Newsday; 

Charles  Palmer,  president  of  the  U.S.  Na- 
tional Student  Assoc.; 

Joseph  Rhodes,  a  Jimlor  fellow  of  Harvard 
V; 

John  Searle.  professor  of  philosophy  at  the 
U  of  Callfonu*  at  Berkeley; 

Patrick  Shea,  president  of  the  associated 
students  of  Stanford  U; 

M.  Brewster  Smith,  professor  of  psychology 
at  the  n  of  Chicago; 

Richard  L.  von  Ende.  a  graduate  fellow  and 
vlce-ehslrman  of  the  university  executive 
committee  •t  the  U  of  Kansas; 

Charles  K.  Young,  chancellor  of  the  U  of 
Calif  omla  at  Los  Angeles; 
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Whitney  Young,  executive  director  of  Vm 
National  Urban  League. 

TTie  higher  education  community  cannot 
realistically  hope  to  solve  all  the  probluns 
that  create  campus  tensions.  It  cannot  alone 
stop  war,  eliminate  poverty,  rebuild  cities,  or 
expunge  racism.  It  cannot  afford  to  be  In- 
different to  these  problems,  however.  If  only 
because  campus  turmoU  Is  not  likely  to  cease 
unless  genuine  progress  is  made  toward  cur- 
ing the  glaring  social  Ills. 

The  war  In  Vietnam  and  the  draft  system. 
In  concert,  contribute  heavily  to  campus  un- 
rest. Until  the  nation  ceases  to  force  young 
men  to  fight  in  a  war  they  believe  vmjust,  a 
major  source  of  campus  tensions  will  remain. 

For  the  campus  to  be  a  haven  for  those 
who  wish  to  avoid  military  service  is  an  in- 
equity of  the  draft  Byetan  and  a  perversion 
of  educational  purpose. 

Through  educating  decision-makers,  con- 
ducting research,  diffusing  knowledge,  and 
proposing  solutions  to  social  problems,  our 
colleges  and  universities  can  have  a  consider- 
able, if  nut  decisive,  Infiuence  on  the  decisions 
that  affect  the  nation's  quality  of  life.  In 
each  of  these  roles,  colleges  and  universities 
serve  society  beet  by  giving  prime  allegiance 
to  truth. 

CENTxas  or  raxK  inquixt 

Truth-seeking,  in  turn,  requires  conclu- 
sions openly  arrived  at,  the  discard  of  use- 
less orthodoxies,  and  the  receptivity  of  new 
Ideas.  First  and  foremost,  then,  our  colleges 
and  tmiverslties  must  be  centers  of  free 
Inquiry. 

Efforts  to  politicize  colleges  and  universi- 
ties risk  public  reprisals  with  consequent  re- 
strictions on  free  inquiry.  Legislative  moves 
in  this  direction,  at  both  state  and  federal 
levels,  are  already  deeply  disturbing. 

Likewise,  demands  made  on  campus 
through  Intimidation  or  violence  are  inimical 
to  the  spirit  of  free  inquiry.  The  search  for 
truth  is  the  first  casualty. 

Political  exploitation  of  campus  problems 
by  some  public  flg^ures  has  become  one  of  the 
sources  of  polarization  on  the  campus.  Public 
officials  and  others  having  the  public's  atten- 
tion should  gauge  their  response  to  campus 
disruption  in  the  light  of  the  fact  that  re- 
pressive and  provocative  pronouncements  by 
those  In  authority  may  have  the  same  inflam- 
matory effect  that  extremist  rhetoric  has  on 
the  campus. 

Campus  violence  already  threatens  some 
colleges  and  universities  with  repressive 
forces  that  could  cripple  their  freedom  for 
many  years  to  come.  Even  so,  this  committee 
Is  mindful  of  the  dangers  In  laying  out  In- 
flexible guidelines  about  unacceptable  con- 
duct or  In  specifying  the  precise  moment 
when  the  hazard  to  the  institution  is  such 
that  civil  authorities  must  be  called  upon. 

BAI  association   STUDT 

The  questions  have  been  studied  in  detaU 
by  the  Commission  on  Campus  Government 
and  Student  Dissent  of  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation, which  Issued  Its  report  Ir  February. 

What,  then.  In  view  of  their  limited  pow- 
ers, can  colleges  and  universities  do  about 
problems  arising  from  campus  tensions? 

At  the  outset,  let  it  be  noted  that  campus 
tensions  are  not  necessarily  harmful  to 
higher  education.  It  is  the  responses  to  ten- 
sions that  lead  to  constructive  or  destructive 
outcomes.  As  one  committee  consultant  put 
It,  "If  there  were  no  tensions  on  campus, 
there  should  be  a  committee  established  to 
create  some,  because  a  campus  without  ten- 
sions is  Intellectually  moribund." 

OPPOKTUMITI    AND  TUTKIUK 

Present  campus  tensions,  therefore,  provide 
•n  opportunity  and  •n  Impetus  for  some 
overdue  reforms  in  higher  education.  As  the 
discontents  of  students,  faculty,  administra- 
tors, and  trustees  make  clear,  almost  every- 
one agrees  that  change  Is  necessary  In  higher 
education. 
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It  ti  aqiMUy  etew  Uiat  thwa  four  groupa 
ar«  not  of  one  mind  about  Um  nature  of  cam- 
pus problema.  bom  to  aotre  ttaam.  or  wbo 

ahould  aotve  tbem. 

Tructeee  are  commonly  ■neiimort  to  atand 
firmly  (or  order  and  afalnat  dlaruptton,  un- 
disturbed by  preaauiea  until  thln^  aaem  to 
be  getunf  out  of  bAnd.  Beform  propoaals  in- 
tended to  alleviate  student  and  faculty 
malaise  seldom  take  account  of  trusteea' 
worrtea  about  scarce  resources,  or  aTen  ac- 
knowledge tbat  aucii  worries  exut. 

Faculty  members,  on  the  otber  h*nd,  ap- 
pear to  be  more  directly  Involved  In  tbe 
Internal  Issues  beeettlng  tbe  campuses.  Nav- 
•rtheless.  there  Is  considerable  difference  of 
faculty  opinion  about  atepa  to  rsaolve 
controversies. 

In  academic  matters  the  Interests  of  Junior 
and  aenlor  scholars  often  conflict.  Kany  of 
the  former  desire  both  participation  In  deci- 
sion making  and  a  redress  of  tbe  balance 
between  research  and  teaching.  Though  some 
faculty  want  to  add  colleagues  having  dif- 
ferent political  and  social  outlooks,  others 
oppoae  strenitously  what  they  regard  as  a 
political  test  for  employment. 

Students  on  their  paxt  are  also  becoming 
increasingly  divided,  between  those  who  are 
tveavily  involved  in  political  Issues  on  or  off 
campus  and  those  wbo  resent  interference 
with  their  professional  and  vocational  prepa- 
ration. 

This  committee's  recommendations  cannot 
reconcile  all  the  conflicting  values  and  view- 
points. Nevertheless,  we  believe  these  recom- 
mendations respond  to  legitimate  concerns; 
if  given  wide  campus  support,  they  can  miti- 
gate unrest  by  improving  the  conduct  of  the 
educational  enterprise. 


Their  adoption  and,  ntore  important,  their 
effectiveness  once  adopted,  presuppose  that 
the  entire  ■^-^I'mtr  commtinity  must  share 
and  abide  by  certain  principles — among  tbem 
fair  play,  civility,  concern  for  the  individual, 
care  in  Interpreting  evidence,  respect  for  pri- 
vacy, equity  in  administering  penalties,  ^t^l 
faith  in  rational  discourse. 

Tbe  recommendations  deal  first  of  all  with 
the  roles  and  re^wnslbilitles  of  students, 
faculty,  administrators,  and  trustees,  then 
with  general  matt«s  of  governance  and 
Institutional  goals. 

Students 

Colleges  and  urtlversltles  exist  prtmarlly 
for  the  education  of  studenu.  Society  as- 
stgna  to  these  institutions  no  task  more  im- 
portant than  providing  students  the  oppor- 
tunity to  ripen  their  intellectual  and  crea- 
tive capacities,  learn  from  the  heritage  of  the 
past,  and  develop  themselves  as  responsible 
citizens. 

Student  critics  object  to  tbe  current  em- 
phasU  on  a  "manpower"  perqMctlve.  They 
object  to  being  shaped  for  slots  in  a  less  than 
ideal  social  order.  Our  InsUtutions  Indeed 
must  prepare  trained  manpower  for  a  com- 
plex society. 

All  the  same,  greater  weight  should  be 
given  to  educating  young  people  to  reallaa 
more  fully  their  own  potentials  on  their  own 
terms,  and  to  help  them  find  new  solutions 
to  the  urgent  social  problems  of  our  tlmea. 
Here  education,  not  Just  training,  is  clearly 
at  Issue. 

asAL  axBPOMsnnxma 

Educational  Institutions  faster  the  devel- 
opment of  responsible  adtilts  by  inlgning 
real  responsibilities  to  students  to  the  extent 
of  their  capabilities  and  willingness  to  a»- 
simie  responsibility. 

They  may  hamper  and  retard  that  develop- 
ment by  following  poUcles  of  tn  loco  parents 
in  regard  to  practical  rules  (now  on  the 
wane)  or  poUcies  that  "nhe  faculty  knows 
besf  in  regard  to  the  curriculum  and  other 
matters  central  to  the  institution's  purposes 
(much  less  eireetlTely  etiaUsnced ) . 

rot  ooUsgss  and  unlventtUs  to  pcovlda  «(- 
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fectlve  educational  envlronmenta  for  tbe  dej 
velopment  of  oompetsnce  and  maturity,  new 

policies  are  required. 

In  wise  balance,  these  poUcles  give  young 
people  a  more  responsible  role  in  the  educa- 
Uonai  decisions  aaecUng  them,  wtille  at  the 
same  time  acknowledging  greater  adult  com- 
petence and  greater  investment  In  Institu- 
tional continuity  on  the  part  of  the  faculty 
and  administration.  The  wise  balance  called 
for  U.  obviously,  not  easily  identified  or 
achieved. 

axsPONSXBLx  coMicrrmMT 

Although  forceful  measures  are  sometimes 
unavoidable  when  campus  disruption  goes  to 
intolerable  extremes,  the  use  of  force  la  basic- 
ally undealrable.  Punitive  measures  tend  to 
foster — when  they  work — dependent  com- 
pliance rather  than  responsible  commitment. 

Firmness  of  poUcy  needs  to  be  balanced  by 
openness  and  flexibility.  If  students  are  to 
be  held  accountable  (or  their  actions,  they 
should  have  a  voice  in  determining  the  per- 
missible limits  of  their  actions. 

1.  Students  not  only  should  be  given  sul>- 
stantial  autonomy  in  their  non-academic 
activities,  but  should  also  participate  in 
matters  of  general  educational  policy,  espe- 
cially in  currlcuiar  affairs. 

Since  Increased  participation  will  contrib- 
ute to  effective  institutional  decision-making 
and  Is  also  of  educational  benefit,  students 
should  serve  In  a  variety  of  roles  on  com- 
mittees that  make  decisions  or  recommenda- 
tions. 

In  some  non-academic  areas  studsnts 
should  have  effective  control;  in  some  gen- 
eral educational  policy  matters  they  should 
have  voting  participation;  in  other  matters, 
they  should  act  In  an  advisory  or  consulta- 
tive capacity. 

Kffectlve  student  representation  will  not 
only  improve  the  qxiality  of  decisions;  it  will 
also  help  to  ensure  their  acceptability  to  Um 
student  body. 

a.  As  institutions  give  up  policies  of  in  loco 
parentis  m  response  to  students'  educa- 
tionally valid  wishes  for  Independence,  stu- 
dents must  know  that  they  carmot  be  effec 
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tbe  right  to  porsna  without  hlndianoa  ona% 
eouraa  of  study,  and  the  privilege  ot  ezpert- 
manting  with  ways  of  thinking,  both  con- 
vantional  and  unoonrentlanaL 

Threats,  vloleooe,  ooerdTa  disruption  ot 
claaaes  or  lectures,  and  i«TwHftr  acta  that 
traad  upon  the  rights  of^then  ara  intol- 
erable. 

6.  To  a  very  great  dagrea  institutional 
functioning  depends  upon  tbe  votuntary 
seU-disclpllne  of  the  students. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  several  institutions. 
overt  threats  of  violence  and  personal  injtiry 
to  students  and  others  by  individtials  on  and 
off  campus  have  had  destrucUve  effects  upon 
disciplinary  proceedings  as  well  as  the  proc- 
ess ot  internal  seU-dlselpline. 

In  those  circumstances  where  internal 
mechanisms  fall,  a  new  kind  of  Juridical  au- 
thority may  be  required. 

7.  Studenu  rightly  expect  administrators 
to  exercise  leadership,  to  take  the  initiative 
in  proposing  educational  changes  suited  to  a 
changing  clientele  and  a  changing  society. 
But  Just  as  studenu  are  entitled  to  accept- 
ance of  their  rlghu  and  reqxmslbillties,  so 
are  administrators. 

Studenu  should  recognize  that  tbe  admin- 
Utrator  U  responsible  to  widely  divergent 
campus  groups  and  U  accountable  to  tha 
board  which  legally  governs  tbe  Institution. 

Within  theee  limitations,  he  must  have 
freedom  to  Initiate,  guide,  negotiate,  and 
make  decisions,  if  the  institution  U  not  to 
remain  static.  AttempU  to  circtimscribe  thU 
freedom  will  either  reinforce  the  status  quo 
or  create  chaos. 

Faculty 

All  the  constituent  groups  share  ooncem 
over  the  appropriate  role  of  the  faculty.  Their 
chief  criticism  la  that  the  professorial  role— 
particularly  in  major  universlUes — has  be- 
come so  distorted  in  the  direction  of  research 
and  scholarly  achievement  that  many  faculty 
seriously  neglect  their  teaching  function. 

That  this  is  a  real  problem  is  suljstantlated 
by  considerable  evidence.  In  national  sur- 
veys, for  example,  studenU  complain  repeat- 
edly about  lack  of  contact  with  faculty  and 


tlvely    shielded    from    the    consequences    of^  faculty  indifference  to  student  needs.  These 


their   behavlcx',   especially   when   it   violates 
the  laws  of  society  at  large. 

Tbe  abandonment  of  parietal  rules,  how- 
ever does  not  relieve  Institutions  of  the  need 
to  have  effective  scU-govemment.  The  more 
effective  the  self-government,  the  less  (re- 
quently  and  abraalvely  will  police  and  other 
agenctea  ot  the  aodety  Intrude  on  tbe 
campus. 

9.  Colleges  and  universities  should  regu- 
larly review,  with  legal  counsel,  their  prac- 
tices regard  such  matters  as  the  confldentl- 
aUty  ot  information  about  studenu  and  the 
privacy  of  student  living  quarters. 

They  should  also  review  their  provisions 
for  due  process  in  disciplinary  proceedings. 

These  ;»oceedlngs  need  not  have,  in  every 
case,  the  formal,  adversary  aspecU  of  a 
courtroom  trial.  But  the  option  of  formal 
proceedings  should  be  open  to  any  student 
whose  future  could  be  seriously  affected  by 
the  outcome  of  a  disciplinary  decUion. 

4.  Studenu  wlio  want  to  propose  changes 
in  institutional  practices  or  policies  (as  dif- 
ferent^tad  from  aaklng  redress  of  particu- 
lar grlerances)  ahould  be  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  in  advance  Uhe  institution's 
decision-making  procees  that  applies  to  their 
proposal. 

They  should  also  consider  thoroughly  tha 
evidence  and  argumenta  supporting  their 
proposal  and  antldpata  questions  that  will 
be  raised  by  others,  including  feUow  stu- 
denu. A  well-considered  proposal  often 
grows  out  of  preliminary  illsi  iMslim  with 
faculty  and  administrators. 

6.  Studenu  must  recognize  and  rs^tect 
tbe  rights  and  privileges  of  their  fallow  stu- 
denu as  they  seek  rlghU  and  prlTUeges  for 
thamsalvea.  Tbeee  include  First  Amandmant 
rlgbu  ot  free  speech  and  peacwabls  Maamblj. 


complalnu  are  especially  common  in  major, 
research-oriented  universities. 

Studies  comparing  the  environmenU  of 
universlUes  with  those  of  smaller  coUeges 
reveal  among  the  former  a  comparative  lack 
of  atudent  and  faculty  interaction  in  the 
classroom,  an  impersonal  relationship  be- 
tween teacher  and  studenu,  and  a  feeling  on 
the  part  of  studenU  that  the  institution 
lacks  concern  for  their  individual  develop- 
ment. 

It  U  slgnlflcant  that  the  major  universi- 
ties have  t>een  the  prime  targeU  of  violent 
and  disruptive  i»otest. 

OKMANO    rOB     aXSSAXCH    «DVICSS 

Tbe  research  commltmento  tbat  draw  pro- 
fessors away  from  teaching  are  upheld  in  a 
variety  of  ways.  One  factor  Is  the  strong  de- 
mand for  research  services  from  both  govern- 
ment and  business.  Another  Is  the  prestige 
accruing  to  institutions  that  employ  distin- 
guished research  scholars. 

Many  institutions  flnd  the  temptation  ot 
instant  departmental  prestige  and  large  re- 
search grants  and  contracU  to  be  Irresistible. 
Since  the  research-oriented  faculty  tend  to 
recruit,  screen,  and  train  their  replacements, 
the  system  is  self-perpetuating. 

Tha  imbalanced  emphasis  on  research, 
away  from  teaching,  U  also  supported  by  the 
lopsided  competition  between  the  Institu- 
tions and  the  scholarly  discipline  for  the 
loyalty  and  concern  of  faculty  members. 

Both  teaching  and  research  figure  among 
a  faculty  member's  contributions  to  his  insti- 
tution (though  formallrad  procadurea  for 
evaluating  teaching  are  rare,  and  public  avl- 
danoe  is  far  more  readily  avaUabla  on  re- 
search cocnpetence) . 

Bo  far  as  tha  laet^lty  mambcr^  rlanilng 
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tn  his  discipline  Is  concerned,  however,  with 
only  rare  exceptions — such  as  the  author- 
ship of  innovative  text  books — it  is  solely 
published  research  that  counU. 

THX    aCROLAX'S    PXKSTIGK 

Published  research  is  what  establishes  the 
scholar's  prestige  among  his  peers  in  other 
colleges  and  universities.  In  the  university 
world,  therefore,  it  is  also  the  main  source 
of  his  economic  value  in  the  academic  mar- 
ketplace. 

No  ambitious  young  faculty  member  can 
afford  to  neglect  his  disciplinary  standing 
as  determined  by  his  published  research.  His 
movement  from  one  institution  to  another 
is  heavily  Influenced  by  the  time  and  support 
he  will  gain  for  his  research  efforU. 

Of  course,  many  research-oriented  faculty 
In  universities  teach  graduate  studenU  as 
part  of  their  research  activity.  Indeed,  in 
many  fields  of  graduate  study,  the  labora- 
tory is  the  classroom. 

Prestigious  professors  who  are  not  acces- 
sible to  undergraduates  may  be  very  acces- 
sible to  graduate  students  to  whom  they  have 
their  basic  teaching  responsibility.  It  is  not 
the  committee's  purpose  to  suggest  that  all 
professors  dedicated  entirely  to  research,  or  to 
research  and  graduate  teaching,  should  now 
teach  undergraduates. 

The  problem  lies  with  overemphasizing  re- 
search at  the  expense  of  undergraduate 
teaching. 

This  committee  does  not  think  it  desirable, 
even  were  it  possible,  to  devalue  tbe  con- 
tribution of  scholarly  research.  Such  research 
may,  in  fact,  contribute  to  the  solution  of 
social  ills  ahout  which  studenU  and  others 
In  the  academic  community  are  actively  con- 
cerned. 

What  dellt>erate  policy  can  do  Is  Introduce 
compensating  Influences  to  redress  tbe  bal- 
ance. Specific  suggestions  are  put  forth  in 
the  recommendations  that  follow. 

1.  Effective  teaching  deserves  greater  rec- 
ognition in  hiring,  promoting,  and  paying, 
specially  in  the  major  institutions.  Ex- 
plicit methods  must  be  developed  for  as- 
sessing teaching  competence,  improving  the 
learning  process,  and  systematically  review- 
ing the  adequacy  of  the  curriculum. 

Quality  of  teaching  must  be  given  greater 
weight  in  tenure  decisions.  Faculty  scholar- 
ship, research,  and  public  service  should  re- 
late more  closely  to  teaching;  Indeed,  they 
can  enhance  teaching. 

Both  individual  Institutions  and  national 
professional  organizations  should  establish 
fitting  rewards  for  exceptional  teachers.  The 
committee  \irges  the  learned  and  professional 
aocieties  to  explore  other  ways  of  giving  more 
status  to  teaching  and  improving  iU  quality, 
especially  at  the  undergraduate  level. 

2.  In  matters  affecting  teaching — e.g.,  new 
faculty  appolntmenU;  the  awarding  of  ten- 
ure— new  courses.  departmenU,  or  interdis- 
ciplinary arrangements — faculty  committees 
should  seek  the  counsel  of  studenU  who  have 
had  direct  experience  with  tbe  matter  to  be 
decided. 

The  faculty,  by  virtue  of  iU  earned  com- 
petence, is  in  the  best  position  to  have  main 
Jurisdiction  over  academic  matters.  But  stu- 
denU, as  the  consumers  of  higher  educa- 
tion and  as  yoimg  people  with  important  per- 
ceptions about  our  changing  society,  have  a 
right  to  be  heard  on  matters  affecting  the 
educational  program. 

As  was  pointed  out  in  an  earlier  recom- 
mendation, participation  by  students  could 
strengthen  the  quality  of  the  decisions  made 
and  help  to  ensure  their  acceptability  to  the 
student  body. 

In  this  connection,  faculty  should  welcome 
the  development  by  student  orgcmisattons 
of  formalized  and  objective  procedtires  for 
evaluating  faculty  teaching  of  undergrad- 
uates in  all  important  courses.  Too  often, 
student  evaluations  of  teaching  are  frag- 
mantary  and  are  not  aTallable  to  the  teaebar. 
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who  might  improve  bis  teaching  if  he  were 
aware  of  students'  criticisms. 

8.  Tenure  poUcles — concerning  a  faculty 
member's  right  to  hold  his  academic  ap- 
pointment until  retirement  once  competence 
has  been  demonstrated  (except  when  extreme 
malfeasance  has  been  established  by  due 
process) — need  to  be  reappraised. 

TTie  Justification  for  tenure  is  the  crucial 
protection  it  gives  to  academic  freedom. 
Professors  who  espouse  unpopular  views  must 
l)e  free  from  reprisal.  Tenure  was  not  devised 
In  the  spirit  of  trade  union  systenis  to  guar- 
antee Job  security.  But  it  has  come  to  serve 
this  function  too,  at  a  cost. 

It  sometimes  has  lieen  a  shield  for  indif- 
ference and  neglect  of  scholarly  duties.  At  a 
time  when  an  increasing  number  of  teachers, 
especially  in  community  colleges  and  state 
colleges,  are  organizing  for  collective  bar- 
gaining, the  committee  recognizes  that  a 
challenge  to  the  present  concept  of  tenure 
is  no  small  matter,  that  the  Issues  involved 
are  complex  and  difficult  to  resolve,  and  that 
a  satisfactory  solution  must  maintain  ef- 
fective safeguards  for  academic  freedom. 

Nonetheless,  we  urge  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  University  Professors  and  the 
Association  of  American  Colleges  (co-spon- 
sora  of  the  basic  1940  Statement  on  Aca- 
demic Freedom  and  Tenure)  to  Join  with 
representatives  of  other  educational  organi- 
zations that  are  concerned  with  tenure,  in- 
cluding the  American  PederaUon  of  Teachers, 
the  National  Student  Association,  and  con- 
stltuenU  of  the  American  Council  on  Educa- 
tion, to  re-examine  existing  policies. 

Standards  for  awarding  tenure — a  matter 
of  institutional  autonomy — need  broaden- 
ing to  allow  greater  consideration  of  teach- 
ing ability.  Scholarly  communities  must  be 
protected  as  effectively  as  tenure  now  pro- 
tecU  Indlvldvial  professors. 

4.  A  climate  of  open  discussion  must  be 
created  in  which  risks  for  trying  new  ap- 
proaches are  minimized.  Faculty  memt>ers 
should  respect  the  educational  freedom  of 
StudenU  in  the  classroom  to  raise  questions 
and  to  discuss  freely  issues  arising  from  their 
course  work. 

To  encourage  innovations  in  curricultim, 
in  degree  requiremente,  and  in  standards  for 
assessing  faculty  competence.  Institutions 
should  seek  resources  to  alter  the  reward 
system. 

Iimovation  can  also  be  encouraged  on  our 
giant  campuses  through  subdivisions  with 
greatly  dlsjiersed  authority,  budgetary  au- 
tonomy, and  architectural  settings  that  en- 
courage informality  and  intimacy. 

In  many  institutions,  the  hierarchical 
structure  of  Institutional  management  and 
departmental  authority  needs  to  be  altered. 
Rigid  hierarchies  tend  to  shield  the  decision- 
makers from  the  discontenU  and  construc- 
tive ideas  of  studenU  and  yoimger  faculty 
members. 

5.  Renewed  attention  must  be  given  to 
long-standing  questions  about  the  estab- 
lished standards  for  the  Doctor  of  Philos- 
ophy degree.  Either  Ph.D.  programs  should 
be  reformed  to  provide  more  adequately  for 
the  majority  whose  careers  will  in  fact  center 
on  teaching  rather  than  on  the  conduct  of 
research,  or  increased  recognition  should  be 
given  to  alternative  programs  for  those  who 
will  be  primarily  teachers. 

One  Important  issue  is  the  nature  of  the 
dissertation.  Generally  the  dlssertati<»i  is 
supposed  to  be  a  work  of  original  research, 
but  this  standard  is  not  uniformly  applied 
and  Is  inappropriate  for  many  graduate  stu- 
denu. 

Another  issue  is  the  role  of  graduate  stu- 
denU as  teachers.  Although  some  are  excel- 
lent teachers,  graduate  studenU  tend  to  pur- 
sue their  teaching  asslgnmenU  without 
adequate  supervlalon  in  a  system  whl<^  treaU 
asslttaniUhtps  primarily  as  a  form  of  «ub- 
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sidy  to  StudenU  and  a  source  of  low-coat 

instruction. 

Supervised  experience  in  teaching,  as  well 
as  parUcipatlon  in  decisions  on  departmen- 
tal poUcles,  ought  to  be  Important  parte  of 
the  learning  experience,  especially  for  those 
graduate  studenu  planning  academic  careers. 

6.  Faculty  needs  to  take  a  more  su^tive  role 
in  re-examining  institutional  goals  and  in 
guiding  change,  instead  of  simply  responding 
to  reform  proposals  from  other  quarters.  Too 
often.  In  fact,  their  authcHlty  on  educational 
matters  has  been  used  to  dlsgiilse  compla- 
cency and  unwarranted  conservatism,  and  as 
an  excuse  to  avoid  making  reforms. 

Many  have  resisted  changes  designed  to 
meet  the  varied  needs  of  a  heterogeneous  stu- 
dent lx>dy  becatise  they  conceive  their  own 
role  narrowly  and  selectively,  as  simply  the 
trainers  of  an  Intellecttial  eUte.  Faculty  need 
to  re-examine  critically  both  their  role  and 
their  procedures  for  handling  innovative 
ideas. 

Aiministratora 

It  is  altogether  proper  for  the  otber  con- 
stituent groups  to  hold  administrators  ac- 
countable for  their  actions  and  their  inac- 
tions— but  only  wlttiln  the  UmiU  of  their 
roles  and  reeponsibilitles  and  their  power  to 
act. 

When  their  responslbUltles  are  Ul-deflned 
or  their  power  to  act  is -unduly  circumscribed, 
serious  b«uTier8  exist  to  the  resolution  of 
campus  tensions. 

1.  Administrators  are  often  proi>erly  blamed 
for  their  Institution's  shortcomings  in  orga- 
nization and  governance.  Other  members  of 
the  coUege  community,  however,  are  typically 
uncertain  about  what  administrators  are  ex- 
pected to  do  and  how  their  performance 
should  be  evaluated.  Accordingly,  Institutions 
must  define  explicitly  who  Is  responsible  for 
what. 

Moreover,  administrators  often  have  re- 
sponslblUtles  in  certain  areas  but  do  not  have 
the  power  to  take  major  action  without  ap- 
proval from  higher  authcv'lty  or  endorsement 
from  a  faculty  committee.  These  Umitetlons, 
too,  should  be  clearly  spelled  out. 

2.  Especially  at  the  presidential  level,  re- 
sponsibility must  be  accompanied  by  the 
necessary  authority.  Trustees,  faculty,  and 
studenu  need  to  consider  the  possible  ulti- 
mate consequence  to  them  of  weakening  the 
president's  authority. 

Institutions  should  have  constitutions  or 
bylaws  which  clearly  define  the  responsibil- 
ity and  the  authority  of  the  president.  In 
this  connection,  the  nature  of  the  presidency 
deserves  rethinking.  For  example,  fixed  tains 
of  office,  renewable  or  unrenewable,  might 
relieve  some  pressure  on  presldenu,  and  also 
ensure  institutional  vltaUty. 

Fixed  terms,  or  a  system  by  which  to  re- 
view administrative  tenure,  might  be  pref- 
erable to  the  present  system  in  wtilch  some 
presldenu  stay  long  beyond  their  real  effec- 
tiveness or  are  sometimes  sacrificed  after  one 
major  incident. 

A  division  of  authority — between  "outeide" 
concerns  and  "inside"  ones,  for  example — 
might  l>e  considered  where  the  burdens  of 
the  presidential  office  have  grown  too  large 
for  one  man. 

3.  CoUeges  and  universities,  also  need  to 
reassess  the  roles  and  reeponslblUtlee  of  other 
administrative  oi&cers.  Their  performance 
should  be  subjected  to  periodic  review  and 
evaliiation.  AdditlonaUy,  the  roles  of  admin- 
istrative offices  should  be  re-examined. 

For  example,  on  some  campuses  the  dean 
of  StudenU  serves  as  adviser  to  studenU  and 
overseer  of  student  organizations,  while  also 
serving  as  prosecutor  (and  sometimes  as 
Judge  and  Jury)  in  disciplinary  matters. 

These  responslbUltles  may  conflict  with 
one  another  and  caU  for  differing  talenU, 
and,  where  feasible,  should  be  separated — 
the  advisory  responsiblUty  assigned  to  one 
office,  and  Judicatory  req>on8ibiUty  to  an- 
other. 
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4.    Prealdenta    and    otta«r    •dmlnlstnton 

have  an  especially  urgent  responslblUty  to 
ensure  that  avenues  of  communication  are 
open.  Some  presidents  are  cut  off  by  orer- 
consclentlous  aides  or  secretaries;  others  ar« 
seldom  seen  on  campus  and  never  talk  with 
students  and  seldom  with  faculty.  How  to 
keep  the  channels  open  will  present  a  differ- 
ent problem  on  every  c&mpua. 

Nevertheless,  It  should  always  be  possible 
for  a  student,  faculty  member,  trtistee,  or 
layman  who  has  a  messa^  to  get  through 
to  the  president.  Accessibility,  moreover,  la 
not  the  whole  answer.  Presidents  and  other 
administrators  must  take  positive  steps  to 
explain  their  plans  and  poUcle*  to  the  appro- 
priate constituencies,  through  such  devices 
as  newsletters,  annual  reports,  "town  meet- 
ings." or  position  papers  on  particular  Issues. 

They  must  also  provide  students,  faculty, 
and  others  with  information  sufficiently  In 
advance  to  enable  them  to  make  meaningful 
contributions  to  decisions. 

6.  To  communicate  effectively  administra- 
tors must  be  open  and  candid  In  giving  rea- 
sons for  decisions  and  actions.  There  are  in- 
stances when  the  release  of  information 
would  needlessly  Injure  Individuals.  But  the 
withholding  of  information  on  such  occa- 
sions win  be  better  understood  and  accepted 
If,  St  all  other  times,  communication  Is 
candid. 

Here.  also,  continuing  efforts  are  as  Im- 
portant as  those  during  crisis.  Administrators 
should  meet  frequently  with  faculty  and  stu- 
dent groups,  not  only  to  listen  but  also  to 
make  known  their  thinking  on  basic  Issues. 

fl.  The  ability  of  presidents  and  other  ad- 
ministrative officers  to  devote  the  time  re- 
quired for  the  communications  we  consider 
desirable  Is  dependent  on  adequate  institu- 
tional staffing. 

Highly  effecUve  administrative  organiza- 
tion, procedures,  and  personnel  to  conduct 
the  heavy  admlnUtratlve  business  of  the  In- 
stitution, are  needed  to  support  presidents 
and  other  administrators  as  they  devote 
themselves  to  the  varied  and  tlme-consum- 
Log  responslblUty  of  modem  institutional 
governance. 

7.  The  rtiles  by  which  ooUefW  and  unlver- 
altlas  govern  themselves,  and  the  defining  of 
appropriate  responses  to  Infractions,  are  mat> 
ten  on  which  students,  faculty,  administra- 
tors, and  tnistees  should  seek  agreement.  But 
It  Is  an  administrative  responsibility  (If  only 
by  default)  to  see  that  these  rules  and  pro- 
cedures receive  continuing  assessment.  Rules 
need  to  be  tested  for  clarity,  fairness,  and 
adequacy  to  meet  foreseeable  circumstances. 

In  many  Institutions  administrators  need 
to  InlUate  a  rulebook  "houaecleanlng'* :  to 
eliminate  (or  draw  to  the  attention  of  those 
empowered  to  do  so)  rules  that  have  out- 
lived their  usefulneas,  or  are  onrelated  to  in- 
stitutional objectives,  or  that  duplicate 
public  laws  and  carry  unwairmnted  addi- 
tional punishment. 

'  8.  Administrators  need  to  develop  with 
civil  authorities,  especially  law  enforcement 
agencies,  plans  for  handling  campus  disturb- 
ances that  would  require  the  presence  of  civil 
authorities.  The  plans  must  define  the  di- 
vision of  responsibility  between  campxis  and 
civil  authorities,  provide  effective  channels 
of  communication  between  the  two  groups, 
and  enstire  due  restraint  In  the  handling  of 
those  causing  the  dUttirbance. 

The  entry  of  large  numbers  of  off-campus 
police  during  disturbances  can  heighten  ten- 
sions rather  than  relieve  them.  Physically 
punitive  action,  however  provoked,  that  can 
be  interpreted  as  "police  brutality"  adds  fuel 
to  the  flames. 

Inaction,  on  the  other  hand,  can  result 
In  substantial  property  damage,  danger  to 
members  of  the  campus  community,  and  ex- 
tended interruption  of  educational  function, 
as  well  as  reduced  respect  for  the  admlnlstra- 
Uon 
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Trustee* 

As  most  Informed  critics  of  academic  goT- 
emance  have  concluded,  the  lay  board,  des- 
pite Its  shortcomings.  Is  still  preferable  to 
other  methods  of  control.  The  reform  at 
board  organization  and  procedures  should  be 
ur.dert«lcen  even  though  no  mere  redefini- 
tion of  trustee  roles  will  eliminate  existing 
frictions. 

Failure  to  make  lay  boards  more  effective 
participants  In  the  total  enterprise,  however, 
is  certain  to  Increase  the  tensions  now  dis- 
turbing much  of  higher  education.  The  ef- 
fectiveness of  trustees  is  not  measured  by  the 
depth  of  their  involvement  In  the  day-to-day 
business  of  the  Institution  or  the  firmness 
of  their  control. 

It  Is  measured,  rather,  by  the  extent  to 
which  they  are  well-informed  on  educational 
Issues,  Judlclotis  In  the  exercise  of  their  pow- 
ers, and  protective  of  the  prerogatives  of  all 
members  of  the  academic  community. 

1.  Every  Institution  should  have  carefully 
framed  bylaws,  subject  to  periodic  re-exam- 
Inatlon.  that  set  forth  the  board's  essential 
authority  and  responsibility  and  define  its 
procedures.  Periodic  review  of  the  bylaws  will 
benefit  from  outside  counsel  and  from  at- 
tention to  what  other  Institutions  are  doing. 

Bven  such  basic  matters  as  the  board's 
mode  of  selection  and  appointment,  alas, 
composition,  term  of  office,  should  be  re- 
examined. For  example,  switching  to  popu- 
lar election  of  boards  might  dissuade  men 
of  detached  viewpoint  from  applying,  but 
self-perpctuatlng  boards  ol  lifetime  members 
have  faults  as  well. 

Institutions  with  the  latter  system  should 
consider  that  fixed  terms  for  trustees  would 
preserve  detachment  and  continuity,  while 
at  the  same  time  ensuring  periodic  re- 
juvenation of  the  board. 

3.  Students,  faculty,  and  others  need  to  be 
well  informed  about  bow  decisions  are  made 
In  their  liutltution  and  the  reasons  for  poli- 
cies that  are  decided. 

The  bylaws  of  the  trustees  should  be  ac- 
cessible to  all  members  of  the  academic  com- 
munity and  to  concerned  outsiders,  as  should 
agenda  of  each  meeting. 

When  major  decisions  are  made,  boards 
should  promptly  issue  reports  which  explain 
reasons  for  the  actions  taken.  Boards  must 
have  well-publicized  rules  governing  the 
submission  of  petitions,  and  adequate  pro- 
cedures for  prompt  consideration  of  them. 

3.  Boards  should  make  more  effective  use 
of  special  committees  and  other  mechanisms 
through  which  they  and  representatives  of 
students,  faculty,  staff,  and  alumni  can  com- 
municate more  readily. 

4.  In  the  matter  of  finances,  ways  must  be 
found  to  re-examine  institutional  priorities 
BO  that  there  will  be  both  wider  opportunity 
for  Involvement  and  a  greater  sharing  of  re- 
sponsibility among  studenu.  faculty,  staff, 
and  others. 

6.  Delegation  of  responsibility  and  ac- 
countability does  not  absolve  trustees  of  the 
need  to  be  well-Informed  atiout  the  Institu- 
tion's programs  and  to  be  serious  students 
of  higher  education  generally. 

Presidents  and  others  who  infiuence  heav- 
ily the  content  of  the  board  agenda  should 
focus  it  more  on  educational  Issues  and  less 
on  fiscal  and  housekeeping  chores. 

6.  Although  anything  resembling  a  quota 
scheme  of  representation  in  board  member- 
ship should  be  avoided,  there  should  be 
greater  diversity  of  sge.  occupation,  and  other 
salient  individual  characteristics  that  might 
broaden  boriaons  and  present  other  points  of 
view. 

Some  boards  of  trustees  may  wish  to  con- 
sider adding  student  and  faculty  members 
from  their  own  institutions:  other  boards, 
desiring  to  avoid  the  possible  conflicts  of 
Interests  that  may  arise  from  such  participa- 
tion, can  achieve  broadened  viewpoints  by 
adding  members  drawn  from  other  Institu- 
te 
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Ultimately,  the  evolving  nature  of  higher 
education  may  require  re-examlnatlon  and 
reassessment  of  the  authority  and  functions 
of  trustees  In  the  governance  of  the  univer- 
sity, along  with  re^pralsal  of  a  need  to  dele- 
gate some  of  their  authority  to  other  groups 
on  the  campus. 

GXNKBAI.   aXCOMMKNOATIOm 

Governance 

In  certain  basic  areas  of  governance  and 
decision-making,  many  institutions  have 
considerable  autonomy  to  chart  their  own 
course.  It  is  in  these  areas  that  the  diverse 
Interests  of  the  members  of  the  academic 
community  are  most  likely  to  be  reconciled. 
These  Include: 

Criteria  for  admissions; 

Criteria  for  recruiting,  hiring,  and  promot- 
ing faculty  and  staff; 

Curriculum  requirements; 

Performance  standards  and  rewards  for 
faculty  and  staff; 

Standards  of  conduct  for  members  of  the 
academic  community; 

Academic  performance  standards  for  stu- 
dents. Including  criteria  for  grading  and  cer- 
tification. 

The  committee  believes  that  campus  con- 
filct  sometimes  arises  from  a  confusion  of 
three  questions : 

The  substance  of  a  particular  policy: 
What  Is  it? 

lU  vaUdity:  Is  It  a  good  poUcy? 

The  process  by  which  it  was  mads:  Who 
decided  It? 

To  view  campus  tensions  In  terms  simply 
of  "Who  decides?"  rather  than  of  "What  geU 
decided?"  U  to  regard  instltuUonal  decision- 
making as  a  power  struggle  rather  than  as  a 
means  of  improving  the  educational  envir- 
onment. 

Validity  is.  of  course,  one  important  con- 
sideration, and  educational  decisions  are 
most  Ukely  to  be  valid  if  alternatives  have 
first  been  subjected  to  a  complete  airing  and 
analysis  by  the  parties  concerned. 

The  need  for  thorough  study  of  alterna- 
tives relates  closely  to  the  problem  of  com- 
munication. All  four  constituent  groups  cite 
Inadequate  communication  as  a  major  cause 
of  tendon. 

DedsloaB  made  without  adequate  study  or 
simply  presented  as  /trifs  occotnpMa  not  only 
create  resentment  and  hostility,  but  also  run 
the  risk  of  being  wrong.  This  is  particularly 
true  with  decisions  on  strictly  educational 
matters  (currlcular  requirements,  for  exam- 
ple), where  srtudents.  faculty,  and  others  di- 
rectly affected  are  Ukely  to  have  valuable  In- 
sights to  contribute. 

Although  improved  communication  does 
not  eliminate  problems,  It  usually  restilts  in 
sounder  educational  decisions  and  fosters 
governance  by  consensus  rather  than  by 
force. 

1.  The  processes  of  academic  governance, 
especially  those  that  determine  and  estab- 
lish Instltutiooal  policies,  must  be  seen  by 
all  major  groups  concerned  as  essentially 
fair.  Due  process  must  be  enlarged  to  Include 
broad  participation  In  the  deliberations  on 
important  Issues. 

If  any  part  of  the  academic  community 
feels  that  its  own  interest  In  a  proposed  new 
institutional  policy  has  not  been  fairly  pre- 
sented and  heard,  the  new  policy  is  likely  to 
be  challenged. 

a.  Every  attempt  must  be  made  to  estab- 
lish effective  oonununlcatlons,  so  that  pol- 
icy questions  and  grievances  can  be  aired  by 
the  campus  community.  A  number  of  insti- 
tutions have  had  success  with  such  commu- 
nications methods  as: 

Centralized  files  of  important  Institutional 
records  accessible  to  campus  constituents: 

Rumor  centers,  especially  during  periods 
of  campus  turnkoil,  to  which  vaewben  of  tba 
community  may  telephone  for  accurate  and 
up-to-date  information; 
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Ombudsmen  to  bear  grievances,  speed  up 
commumcations,  and  unsnarl  red  tape; 

"Ofllclal'*  campus  newspapers,  In  which 
texts  of  Important  reix>rts  and  other  docu- 
ments of  wide  Interest  to  the  campus  com- 
munity can  appear. 

Members  of  the  campus  community  should 
recognize,  however,  that  improved  channels 
of  consultation  may  render  dedslon-malclng 
procedures  slower  and  more  cumbersome. 

3.  As  an  aid  to  effective  decisionmaking. 
Joint  adminlstratlve-faculty-student  com- 
mittees should  be  established,  whenever  pos- 
sible, to  assist  in  resolving  the  problem  and 
attaining  the  objective.  More  institutions 
should  experiment  with  permanent  legisla- 
tive assemblies  composed  of  administrators, 
faculty,  and  students. 

Some  Issues  are  better  dealt  with  by  faculty 
assemblies,  some  by  student  groups,  and 
some  by  the  president  and  tils  administra- 
tive staff;  but  each  group's  decision  making 
processes  can  benefit  from  Inputs  from  the 
other  groups. 

There  are,  additionally.  Issues  of  concern 
to  all  three  groups  which  should  be 
dealt  with  by  a  governance  system  In 
which  all  are  recognized  as  legitimate  par- 
ticipants. 

4.  The  effective  functioning  of  a  college  or 
university  depends  in  large  measure  upon 
a  shared  commitment  by  members  of  th* 
campus  community  to  the  principle  of  In- 
stitutional self-governance  and  an  assump- 
tion of  the  responsibilities  that  such  a  com- 
mitment Implies. 

For  example,  in  disciplinary  proceedings 
all  must  be  willing  to  provide  testimony  and 
to  serve  as  triers  of  fact. 

It  must  be  possible  to  conduct  hearings 
without  fear  of  disruption  or  retaliation 
against  i>artlcipants;  there  must  be  willing- 
iMss  to  respect  the  finality  of  decisions. 

Institutional  goals 

The  committee's  recommendations  rest  on 
shared  views  about  the  appropriate  roles  of 
colleges  and  universities  in  an  unstable  and 
troubled  world.  The  problems  of  colleges  and 
universities,  like  those  of  society  at  large, 
rule  out  as  untenable  a  comfortable  policy 
of  "business  as  usual." 

As  society  gropes  to  discover  and  realize 
more  humane.  Just,  and  viable  patterns  of 
life  In  an  age  of  advanced  technology  on  a 
crowded  globe,  colleges  and  universities  need 
to  develop  mechanisms  of  "self-renewal."  In 
John  Gardner's  phrase,  to  keep  them  in 
position  to  make  approprlkte  contributions 
to  society. 

In  their  educational  function,  colleges  and 
univeraltiee  need  renewal  to  enhance  their 
ability  to  prei>are  young  people  to  cope  with 
the  kind  of  world  that  they  will  actually  en- 
counter. 

1.  Everywhere  there  Is  need  to  reexamine 
existing  disciplines  and  to  allocate  resotirces 
for  the  design  of  new  forma  of  Intellectual 
inquiry;  Interdisciplinary  programs  which 
break  down  departmental  rigidity  provide 
one  example  of  an  appropriate  response. 

3.  Faculties  and  staff  of  colleges  and  uni- 
versities should  be  drawn  from  more  diverse 
social  and  vocational  backgrounds.  The  vo- 
cational experiences  of  artiste,  writers,  dlp- 
lomate.  government  officials,  and  others  can 
enrich  and  enliven  the  discourse  on  the 
camptis  and  help  to  reduce  the  tendency 
toward  academic  provincialism. 

3.  Colleges  and  universities  mtist  respond, 
more  effectively  than  they  have  in  the  past, 
to  the  educational  desires  of  women.  Wher- 
ever discrimination  becatisc  of  sex  exists.  It 
must  be  eliminated. 

4.  New  curricula  and  resources  are  needed 
to  further  the  self-development  of  studente 
In  ways  traditional  curricula  have  failed  to 
do. 

More  institutions  should  seek  the  re- 
sources to  experiment  with  alternate  modes 
of  learning:  duster  colleges,  experlmantal  ed- 
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ucatlon,  work-study,  community  Involve- 
ment for  academic  credit,  and  other  llvlng- 
leamlng  arrangemente. 

6.  Institutions  should  create  centers  for 
educational  research  and  innovation  to  en- 
courage the  development  of  new  approaches 
to  education  and  the  Implementation  of  in- 
novation In  education — both  In  teaching 
techniques  and  in  new  courses,  and  to  fos- 
ter a  continual  questioning  of  conventional 
and  traditional  means  of  promoting  the  ex- 
pansion of  our  frontiers  of  knowledge. 

6.  The  American  society  overemphasizes 
the  value  of  the  traditional  college  degree. 
Further  encouragement  should  be  given  to 
the  development  and  support  of  new  direc- 
tions In  post-secondary  education. 

7.  Novel  admissions  practices  should  be 
tried  by  some  institutions,  both  to  extend 
access  to  higher  education  and  to  provide  a 
broader  population  In  which  to  test  the 
quality  and  effectiveness  of  education  pro- 
grams. 

8.  Most  collegiate  institutions  In  the  past 
have  been  heavily  oriented  to  the  purposes 
of  the  white  majority.  More  attention  must 
be  given  tc  the  needs  of  ethnic  minorities. 

Ethnic  studies  programs,  however,  should 
ultimately  be  incorporated  Into  the  regiUar 
academic  programs  so  that  the  white  ma- 
jority will  learn  more  about  the  history  and 
needs  of  minority  groups. 

0.  Institutions  should  recruit  m<a«  stu- 
dents, faculty,  and  staff  from  minority 
groups  that  have  been  under-represented 
in  the  campus  population. 

Other  Institutions  should  not  be  "raided" 
for  minority  personnel  and  studente:  rather, 
though  it  will  take  time,  the  pool  of  ellglbles 
must  be  enlarged  and  recrultmente  made 
from  among  those  who  would  not  normally 
expect  to  attend  coUege  cr  to  have  academic 
careers. 

10.  Many  reforms  in  higher  education 
are  expensive.  But  if  we  are  to  have  them. 
Institutions  must  be  given  greatly  Increased 
funding  from  all  sources — especially  the 
federal  government — to  Increase  financial 
aid  to  studente,  to  develop  new  kinds  of  ed- 
ucational programs,  and  to  permit  studente 
as  well  as  faculty  to  launch  innovative  re- 
search and  teaching  projecte. 

11.  Trustees,  administrators,  and  faculty 
have  as  great  a  stake  in  effecting  institu- 
tional change  as  do  students.  Reform  of  the 
college  is  a  shared  responsibility  requiring 
attitudes  that  encourage  educational  change 
by  all  of  the  campus  constltuente. 

13.  Institutions  should  resist  the  distor- 
tion of  their  research  efforte  because  of  out- 
side sources  of  funds.  We  urge  the  federal 
goveriunent  to  support  research  and  instruc- 
tion In  ways  that  will  respect  the  autonomy 
of  Institutions,  enhance  scholarly  innova- 
tion, and  improve  studente'  educational  op- 
portunities, and  we  also  urge  institutions  to 
emphasize  these  principles  In  developing 
their  research. 

CONCLUSION 

Unrest  on  the  nation's  campuses  is  only 
part  of  the  mosaic  of  problems  in  American 
society:  the  poverty  amid  affluence,  the  con- 
tinuing racial  strife,  the  poisoned  environ- 
ment, the  decaying  cities,  the  apparent  de- 
cline In  the  whole  quality  of  Ufe. 

These  problems  affect  all  of  society,  not 
simply  colleges  and  universities.  It  Is  InHilc 
that  some  seek  destruction  of  the  colleges 
and  universities  and  that  others  within  them 
remain  averse  to  all  constructive  change. 

■niese  Institutions  hold  our  greatest  hopes : 
as  places  of  objective  inquiry,  for  the  solu- 
tions of  society's  problems;  places  of  unfet- 
tered thought,  for  the  debate  of  sensitive  is- 
sues without  fe«r  of  intimation  or  reprisal; 
centers  of  teaching  and  learning,  for  the  edu- 
cation of  tomorrow's  problem-servers  and 
leaders. 

Just  as  those  who  compose  the  academic 
oatnmunlty  must  tiae  to  the  defoiae  of  eol- 
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leges  and  unlversltlea  as  vital  and  endurlnf 
social  Institutions,  so  must  they  recognize 
that  these  institutions  must  be  responsive 
to  the  needs  of  the  times. 

A  coUege  or  university  should  be  fiexlble 
enough  to  accommodate  change,  aggressive 
enough  to  promote  change,  and  wise  enough 
to  anticipate  the  consequences  of  change.  It 
must  strive  as  never  before  to  become  a 
bastion  of  high  purpose,  a  goad  to  the  public 
conscience,  an  Implacable  enemy  of  the  false, 
the  Inhumane,  and  the  unjust. 

And  in  doing  so.  It  must  defend  the  use 
of  reason  as  the  means  of  moving  toward 
ite  own  and  society's  goals. 

The  survival  of  our  system  of  higher  edu- 
cation and  Ite  long-term  contribution  to  so- 
ciety depend  upon  rationality  and  civility, 
shared  concern,  and  mutual  respect  among 
the  members  of  the  academic  community. 
Studente,  faculty,  admlntstratcxs,  trustees — 
all  must  recognize  their  necessary  Interde- 
pendence. 


THE  PLIGHT  OP  THE  SOVIET  JEWS 


HON.  BERTRAM  L  PODELL 

or  Mrw  TouE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  27.  1970 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  tbe  plight 
of  the  Soviet  Jews  calls  for  a  reaction 
of  the  world's  conscience.  Three  million 
Jews  live  in  the  Soviet  Union  today  and 
ask.  only  for  the  right  to  live  in  peace  as 
Jews.  The  Russian  Government,  how- 
ever, has  acted  to  deny  them  this  right 
Instead,  the  few  remaining  freedoms  of 
the  Russian  Jews  are  being  increasingly 
circumscribed.  Once  again  the  Soviet 
broadcasts  and  publications  are  filled 
with  loudly  proclaimed  anti-Semitic 
policy  statements. 

Harassment  of  the  Jews  proceeds  be- 
cause such  activity  has  been  granted 
official  support.  Jews  are  being  dismissed 
from  their  Jobs  for  no  other  reason  than 
their  religion.  Although  the  Soviet  Union 
claims  to  be  an  atheistic  and  egalitarian 
society,  the  Jews  are  being  singled  out 
for  special  abuse.  Here  is  the  clearest 
display  of  Soviet  hypocrisy.  Numerous 
other  cultural  and  religious  groujis  have 
been  permitted  to  retain  their  idenUty. 
They  have  been  permitted  to  worship. 
Jews  instead  are  b^ng  repressed. 

The  Soviet  Government  starts  with 
the  faulty  premise  that  a  person  cannot 
be  a  loyal  Soviet  citizen  and  a  Jew. 
Therefore,  synagogues  and  rdigious 
schools  have  been  closed  by  the  Govern- 
ment Only  60  synagogues  remain  open 
today.  Educational  and  cultural  faculties 
have  been  dismantled.  Each  Jewish  con- 
gregation must  exist  In  isolation  from 
other  congregations  although  other  reli- 
gious groups  are  permitted  some  cen- 
tralization and  some  central  council. 
Jews  are  denied  Bibles  and  basic  reli- 
gious articles. 

There  appears  to  be  a  direct  correla- 
tion between  the  militancy  of  the  Soviet 
policy  in  the  Middle  East  and  the  grow- 
ing anti-Semitism  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
Formerly  disguised  under  a  veil  of  pi-opa- 
ganda,  anti-Semitism  is  becoming  more 
and  more  obvious.  Hie  veil  has  been 
lifted  until  the  Soviet  Jew  is  being  at- 
tacked as  pro-Zionist  and  is  looked  upon 
as  an  actual  or  a  potential  Israeli  spy 
making  him  a  disloyal  Soviet  citizen.  It 
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Is  but  a  short  step  from  classlflcatlon  as 
a  Jew  to  classlflcation  as  a  potential 
Israeli  spy.  Tet  the  step  is  a  dancerous 
one.  No  defense  is  adequate  when  an  in- 
dividual is  sxispect  because  of  his  birth- 
right. The  argxunent  becomes  a  reduc- 
tionist one,  and  the  consequences  olTend 
human  disnlty. 

Today  the  plight  of  the  Jew  has  grown 
worse.  He  is  being  denied  the  right  to 
leave  the  Soviet  Union  in  order  to  find 
freedom.  Instead,  he  is  required  to  sufTer 
the  growing  repression — in  most  in- 
stances silently. 

The  few  letters  that  have  left  the  So- 
viet Union  speak  for  themselves.  One 
letter,  signed  by  the  18  Jewish  families 
wishing  to  leave  the  Soviet  Union,  states. 
"It  is  incomprehensible  that  at  the  end  of 
the  20th  century  it  is  possible  to  forbid 
people  to  live  where  they  wish." 

It  Is  inconceivable  and  yet  these  peo- 
ple are  the  victims.  They  have  refused  to 
give  up  their  Jewish  Identity.  Rather,  in 
the  face  of  Soviet  action,  they  have  given 
It  new  meaning.  In  the  words  of  one 
woman  to  tht  United  Nations:  "Is  devo- 
tion to  one's  own  people  a  crime?  Are 
feelings  of  human  and  national  dignity 
forbidden  feelings?  Has  a  man  no  rights 
to  defend  himself  from  insiilts?  Can  the 
reason  the  Soviets  will  not  let  my  son 
leave  be  cruelty  in  principle?" 

From  still  another  Soviet  citizen  we 
bear:  "My  cup  of  sorrow  has  overflown. 
19  years  without  work  in  my  profession, 
19  years  without  an  assured  piece  of 
bread,  19  years  of  jeering  and  in- 
sults. And  the  Joyless  childhood  of  my 
children.  Don't  prevent  me  from  depart- 
ing the  borders  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
don't  drive  me  to  madnfss  by  another 
refusal." 

The  condemnation  of  the  Soviet  Union 
on  this  issue  must  become  the  official  pol- 
icy of  the  United  States.  World  pressxue 
on  the  Russian  Government  is  the  only 
way  to  reverse  the  present  Soviet  policy 
of  repression. 

The  interminable  delays,  obfuscatlon. 
and  false  promises  must  not  continue. 
The  plight  of  the  Soviet  Jews  is  aU  the 
more  immediate  and  touching  at  this 
time  of  Passover,  when  Jews  all  over  the 
world  celebrate  the  freeing  of  the  Jews 
from  ancient  Egypt.  Yet,  Jews  cannot 
truly  celebrate  when  many  of  tlielr 
brothers  are  still  the  victims  of  calcu- 
lated anti-Semitism.  I  say  it  is  time  that 
the  Russian  Jews  be  set  free. 
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retti  for  his  heroic  actions.  I  wish  to  hon- 
or his  memory  and  commend  his  courage 
and  valor,  by  pla<dng  in  the  Ricoao  the 
following  article: 

SMc.  ViMTUBx  SciAkacrn 

Sp4c.  Vlnture  Sclarrettl.  31.  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Samuel  C.  Sclarrettl  of  336  Kaercber  St., 
Oreenfleld. 

Sp4c.  Sclarrettl.  an  Army  nuuslilna  gunner 
who  bad  been  In  Vietnam  four  montha.  waa 
killed  near  Song  Be.  during  an  «nemy  mor- 
tar barrage. 

He  had  not  been  happy  when  assigned  to 
Vietnam,  his  sister  said,  but  be  realized  tbe 
obligation  to  serve  bis  country. 

Prior  to  being  drafted  last  Aftrll.  he  had 
graduated  from  Blshop-Boyle  High  School 
and  attended  Triangle  Technical  School — 
hoping  to  become  an  Industrial  draftsman 
once  out  of  the  service. 

Aside  from  bis  parents,  be  Is  survived  by 
three  sisters,  Teresa,  Judith,  and  Susan,  all 
at  home. 


April  27,  1970 


Ajml  27,  1970 


PENNSYLVANIA  SOLDIER  KTTiTiKn 
IN  VIETNAM 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OV   FKIHW»LVAmA 

Df  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVXS 
Monday,  April  27.  1970 

Mr.  OAYDOe.  Mr.  8f>e»ker,  It  Is  with 
deep  regret  that  I  announce  the  death  of 
another  of  our  brave  fighting  men.  Sp4c. 
Vlnture  Sclarrettl,  of  Oreenfleld.  Pa.,  who 
was  kiUed  in  Vietnam. 

We  owe  a  profound  debt  of  gratitude 
and  appreciation  to  our  dedicated  serv- 
icemen who  sacrificed  their  lives  for  this 
great  country.  In  tribute  to  Sp4c.  Sdar- 


CALL  ON  CITIZENS  TO  END  OANO 
KILLINOS  AND  THEIR  ACTIVITIES 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 


or  nxxNoxs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVXS 

Monday,  April  27.  1970 

Mr.  DE31WINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Chicago  South  Suburban  News  is  a 
weekly  newspaper  oriented  to  the  black 
citizens  in  the  Chicago  area.  It  is  also 
a  publication  noted  for  its  spirited  edi- 
torial commentary  and  colorful  news 
coverage.  In  a  front-page  editorial  in  its 
Saturday,  April  11  edition,  the  Chicago 
South  Surburban  News  carried  a  very 
direct  and  forceful  commentary  urging 
black  communities  to  end  the  gang  activ- 
ities that  have  arisen  to  plague  them: 

Cau.  on  CmzKNS  To  End  Gang  Kilungs 
AKS  Thub  Activities 

A  crisis  prevails  In  moat  Black  commu- 
nities throughout  Metropolitan  Chicago,  be- 
cause of  erlxnlnal  gang  actlvltlea  and  tbe  lack 
of  concern  or  fear  by  moat  Black  citizens. 

According  to  statistics  released  by  various 
law  enforcement  agencies  county,  state,  fed- 
eral and  local  police,  during  the  past  13 
months  675  persona  have  been  victims  of 
gang  related  ahootlnga  and  84  have  been 
killed.  Moat  of  tbeae  shootings  and  kllUngs 
are  tbe  reault  of  gang  warfare,  extortion  and 
stepped  up  gang  recruitment.  In  Black  com- 
munltlea  with  moat  victims  being  Black 
youths. 

Last  weekend  the  following  three  youths 
were  killed  aa  a  result  of  gang  related  aettv- 
Itles.  April  3,  Byron  Harris,  IS,  of  6048 
South  Wallace  was  killed  by  Maurice  Luckie, 
16,  of  6963  S.  Normal,  on  Sunday  at  4:00 
p.m.  Luckie  in  turn  waa  shot  and  died  of 
wounds  in  St.  Bernard's  Hoepltal  at  3 :00  ajn. 
on  Monday  morning.  On  Saturday.  AprU  4, 
Richard  kUxon,  14,  waa  shot  at  4:00  p.m. 
He  died  at  11:30  pjn.  in  St.  Bernard's  Hos- 
pital. 

Mow.  I  ask  everyone,  if  tbeaa  youtha  were 
your  children,  bow  would  you  feel?  And  what 
would  you  do  about  It?  Bury  your  head  In 
the  sand  as  most  Black  parents  and  citizens 
have  done  or  would  you  take  your  platol 
and  go  out  and  shoot  those  responsible  for 
the  killings?  Who  are  responsible?  Our  an- 
swer, we  all  are.  by  allowing  youth  to  be- 
long to  destructive  gangs.  Every  gang  mem- 
ber must  sleep  and  eat  some  place  every  day. 
with  some  adult  being  In  that  bouse.  It  la 
a  parent  B  responsibility  to  give  proper  super- 
vision. Thoae  who  do  not  have  youth  be- 
longing to  gaoga,  muat  aaalat  mothers  wbara 


no  father  la  In  the  home.  If  we  do  not,  we 

are  less  than  men. 

Every  Black  disc  Jockey,  newspaper  writer, 
editors  and  publishers  must  start  an  all-out 
campaign  to  stop  gang  killings,  shootings, 
extortion,  rapes,  gang  recruiting,  brutality 
and  all  other  destructive  practlcea  com- 
mitted by  our  Black  youth. 

Most  Black  communltlea  are  not  safe  for 
people  to  live  In  today,  due  to  the  destruc- 
tive practlcea  of  gang  members,  some  cor- 
rupt police,  syndicated  white  and  Black 
hoods,  all  of  whom  must  be  eliminated  from 
Black  conununltles. 

All  Black  cltlzena  must  become  aroused 
and  act  immediately.  Black  leaders,  teachers, 
lawyers,  doctors.  laborers,  politicians,  pa- 
rents, ministers  and  other*. 

Tbe  warm  weather  1*  upon  ua  and  more 
youth  are  on  the  streets  exposing  themselves 
to  more  violent  gang  activities,  unless  we 
all  do  something  constructive  to  stop  sense- 
leas  killings  and  other  gang  related  violence. 

Daddy-0-£>aylie,  disc  Jockey  at  Radio  Sta- 
tion WORT  la  currently  carrying  on  a 
campaign  to  stop  the  violent  gang  activities. 
Every  black  citizen  In  Chicago  and  suburbs 
must  also  Join  In  a  concentrated  effort  to 
end  gang  violence.  We  do  not  have  time  for 
rhetoric  or  semantics  about  the  causes  for 
youth  being  gang  members.  If  we  act  posi- 
tively we  wlU  be  deaUng  with  cauaea.  We 
do  not  have  all  of  the  answers  as  to  how  we 
can  deal  with  eliminating  violence  in  our 
communities  and  we  are  aware  that  whole- 
sale arrest  of  gang  members  will  not  be  the 
solution.  But  this  we  know,  if  all  citizens  be- 
come aroused,  united  and  act  positive,  then 
gang  violence  In  Black  communities  will  end. 

We  urge  youth  to  disassociate  themselves 
with  any  gang  and  pledge  to  work  for  posi- 
tive Black  action  and  improvement  in  their 
own  community.  Tbe  duntbest  animals  on 
earth  refuse  to  destroy  their  own  homes 
and  environments.  We  believe  o\ir  youth  to 
be  wiser  than  they  have  been. 


NEW   YORK  CITY   PHONE   SERVICE 
GETTINO  WORSE 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF   NKW   TOaK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  27.  1970 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  peo- 
ple of  New  York  City  have  been  crying 
out  for  the  past  3  years  about  the  deteri- 
orating telephone  service  in  New  York 
City.  Yet  they  have  met  repeated  denials 
by  officials  of  the  New  York  Telephone 
Co.  who  insist  that  any  troubles  are 
localized  and  temporary.  None  other  than 
the  president  of  the  New  York  Telephone 
Co.,  when  asked  in  a  Life  magazine  in- 
terview last  November  if  he  would  admit 
there  was  a  crisis  or  breakdown,  stated: 

Absolutely  not.  We've  had  some  pocketa  of 
trouble  in  some  critical  areas,  but  that's 
about  all.  No  question  about  It. 

Well  there  is  lots  of  questions  about 
it.  And  today's  New  York  Times  gives 
ample  evidence  that  the  telephone  users, 
not  the  company  officials,  have  been 
right  all  along.  The  paper,  in  a  front 
page  article,  reports  that  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  as  pert  of 
its  first  national  survey  of  telephone 
service,  has  compiled  vast  new  evidence 
which  indicates  that  telephone  service 
in  New  York  is  not  only  the  worst  in  the 
Nation  but  that  it  is  getting  worse.  This 
evidoace  is  based  upon  reports  filed  by 
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th0  itbone  ooinp«nles  thwnselves  and 
measures  service  quality  acatnst  stand- 
ards the  industry  Itself  established.  The 
article  stated  that  although  there  are 
major  telephone  problems  in  dttes 
throughout  the  countiy.  New  York  City 
had  such  bad  telephone  service  that  It 
makes  tbe  others  look  good  by  OMnparl- 
son. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  cannot  expect  the  high 
quality  of  Interstate  long-distance  tele- 
phone service  to  remain  high  if  local 
networks  are  falling  apart  at  the  seams. 
The  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion must  shoulder  the  responsibility  of 
enforcing  nationwide  quality  standards 
with  respect  to  telephone  service,  right 
down  to  the  local  level.  The  separate 
Jurisdictions  of  the  FCC  and  State  regu- 
latory bodies  has  proven  Inadequate  to 
maintitin  the  high  Standards  and  low 
rates  we  have  a  right  to  expect. 

Furthermore,  the  new  evidence  cited 
In  the  New  York  Times  article  should  be 
ample  for  the  New  York  Public  Service 
Commission  to  rescind  the  interim  rate 
increase  of  $137.4  million  granted  by  the 
commission  pending  a  determination  of 
whether  the  Increase  is  Justified.  New 
Yorkers  should  not  have  to  pay  higher 
rates  for  telephone  service  which  is  the 
worst  in  the  Nation,  and  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  FCC  evidence,  is  still  declining 
In  quality. 

I  am  Including  at  this  point  the  foil 
text  of  the  New  York  Times  report: 
FCO    Pbonx    Study    Fonw    Sbvicx    Hsu 
WoasT  nr  U.S. 

(By  COirlatopbcr  Lydon) 

Washington,  April  26. — The  Pederal  Com- 
munications Commission,  making  its  first 
national  survey  of  telephone  service,  has 
compiled  voluminous  new  evidence  that  the 
New  York  City  phone  system  Is  the  worst  in 
the  country — and  getting  worse. 

Reports  from  20  large  cities  serviced  by  the 
Bell  Telephone  System  Indicate  that  failiuw 
to  satisfy  the  indvistry's  own  service  stand- 
ards is  now  the  rule,  not  the  exception. 

Although  tbe  New  York  City  statis- 
tics made  most  of  the  other  big  city  systems 
look  good,  the  commission's  survey  indicated 
that  degeneration  in  service  Is  a  general 
problem.  Chicago  and  Boston,  for  «'«^"r**- 
are  only  slightly  better  than  New  York  witli 
respect  to  tbe  speed  of  new  phone  Installa- 
tions, and  Miami  Is  worse  than  New  York  In 
volume  of  service  complaints  and  delay  in 
making  repairs. 

Still  unknown  are  tbe  service  levels  In  In- 
dependent, or  non-Bell,  systems.  The  com- 
mission inquiry  was  alao  directed  to  seven 
of  the  larger  Independent  phone  companies, 
but  their  responses  are  still  Incomplete. 

The  survey  showed  that  during  the  laat 
winter  a  New  Yorker  had  only  two  chances 
.  In  Ave  of  getting  a  new  phone  Installed  with- 
in the  "standard"  five  days  after  order. 

Two  years  earlier,  by  contrast,  tbe  cbimoes 
were  three  to  one  in  favor  of  beating  tbe 
five-day  deadline  in  New  York.  And  even 
now,  the  Bell  System  phone  companies  In 
such  cities  as  Omaha  and  San  Prandsco 
manage  to  Install  about  86  per  cent  of  their 
new  orders  on  time. 

Tbe  P.C.C.'s  discouraging  picture  of  phons 
service  In  the  nation's  largest  city  Is  hardly 
news  to  phone  users  there,  to  New  York's 
State  Public  Service  Commission  or  to  tbs 
New  York  Telephone  Company,  whlcb  last 
summer  announced  emergency  measures  to 
upgrade  the  vast  city  system. 

Yet  the  commission's  data,  part  of  a  eoB> 
tlnuing  study,  give  fresh  statistical  proof  ot 
mounting  det«rloiatlon.  And  they  may  yet 
protopt  the  lint  Pwtaal   oifarcement  at 
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quality  staadanls.  which  have  trartltlwiaHy 
bsan  left  to  stats  regulaton  and  tbe  B«U 
System  Itself. 

A  spokesman  for  tRie  New  Toik  TeIepbon« 
Company  said  last  night  that  since  he  had 
not  seen  the  survey  he  eonld  not  offer  Im- 
medlate  oomment. 

Tlie  New  York  City  system  soores  tbe  lowest 
marks  in  the  country  In  «i»»»>«t  an  the  cate- 
gories that  the  Bell  System  has  astabUshfld 
for  nteasurlng  service. 

As  of  January.  1970,  the  last  month  for 
which  tbe  P.C.C.  had  figures,  the  rate  of  serv- 
ice complaints  in  New  York  had  for  the  first 
time  exceeded  8  per  cent  of  the  subscribers 
each  month,  which  meant  that  the  average 
New  Yorker  with  a  phone  would  need  repairs 
once  a  year.  At  the  same  time,  tbe  figures 
indicate,  the  sp«ed  of  repair  service  is  slow- 
ing down. 

Two  and  a  half  years  ago,  less  than  8  per 
cent  of  those  who  complained  about  sarvloe 
bad  to  call  a  second  time  to  get  satisfaction 
In  January,  1970,  mot*  than  18  per  cent  o< 
the  service  calls  got  results  only  after  a 
second  complaint. 

AU.-TIMX    LOWS 


In  three  other  measures  of  how  well  the 
system  works — the  time  it  takes  to  get  an 
operator,  the  time  it  takes  to  get  a  dial  tone 
and  the  percentage  of  blocked  calls — the  New 
York  system  appeared  to  be  the  worst  in 
the  country  and  also  reached  its  own  all-time 
lov'i  last  January. 

When  people  dial  "operator"  In  New  York, 
tbe  chances  are  one  In  five — compared  with 
one  in  10  two  years  ago — that  they  will  wait 
more  than  10  seconds  for  a  response. 

Picking  up  tbe  phone  to  make  a  call,  one 
In  seven  New  Yorkers  waits  more  than  three 
seconds  to  get  a  dial  tone — compared  with 
one  In  a  hundred  two  years  earllar. 

Even  with  tbe  assistance  of  an  operator 
on  peiaon-to-persan  or  collect  calls.  New 
Yorkers  confront  a  busy  circuit  or  a  recorded 
message  that  "Your  call  did  not  go  through" 
nearly  5  per  oent  of  tbe  time — which  is 
more  than  twice  tbe  national  rate  and  triple 
tbe  New  York  rate  of  two  years  ago. 

The  only  genoral  category  in  whlcb  New 
York  fared  relatively  weU  involved  direct 
distance  dialing,  in  which  long-distance  calls 
are  placed  autowaticaUy  wltlunit  <q;>erator 
assistance. 

In  tbe  so-called  "DDD"  category,  about 
3^  per  cent  of  New  York's  outgoing  calls  and 
about  2>4  per  cent  of  tbe  incoming  calls  bit 
blockages  or  went  astray.  Those  figures  are 
60  per  cent  higher  than  the  DDD  failure  rate 
of  two  years  earlier.  However,  the  perform- 
anoe  of  direct  distance  dialing  in  New  York 
Is  now  roughly  the  same  as  in  other  big 
cities  around  tbe  country. 

Deterioration  of  service  within  the  Bell 
System,  a  source  of  profound  embarrassment 
to  tbe  nation's  dominant  tel^bone  carrier, 
has  also  created  a  dilemma  for  tbe  commis- 
sion. 

Strictly  speaking,  the  regulatory  responsi- 
bility of  the  P.C.C.  covers  only  the  interstate 
system,  to  which  Bell  technology  has  brought 
new  efficiency  and  steadily  declining  toll 
rates. 

SIONIFICAMT    nCPACT 

Until  a  year  ago,  local  regulatory  agencies 
bore  the  brunt  of  most  service  complaints. 
while  tbe  P.C.C.  happily  shared  some  of  tbe 
credit  for  the  reduced  long-distance  charges. 
Though  nu3St  of  tbe  service  problems  ap- 
peared to  be  local  In  origin,  tbe  Federal 
agency's  servloe  inquiry,  which  began  last 
August,  noted  that  tbe  problems  were  begin- 
ning to  have  a  significant  Impact  on  the 
Interstate  phone  network. 

Bernard  Strassbutg,  tbe  staff  chief  of  tbe 
F.C.CB  Common  Carrier  Bureau,  observed  in 
an  interview  last  week  that  "for  a  loog  time 
we  were  pretty  relaxed  about  the  quality  at 
Intentate  ■arvloe.'* 
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"Wa  were  eomplaeent.  perhaps,  but  the 
Mrvloe  was  ganarally  good."  ha  said. 

Mr.  Stnaaburg.  wbo  Initiated  tbe  servloe 
study,  has  rtfuetaatly  bsoome  a  severe  erlUc 
of  tbe  BcU  Systemli  perfOrmaaoe.  Be  is  oon- 
vlnesd,  for  example,  that  In  su^  Intangible 
categories  as  tbe  courtesy  of  t^fphAfw  op- 
erators, phone  servloe  "isnt  what  tt  used  to 
be." 

At  the  same  time,  he  makes  ahowanoes  for 
rapid  and  continuing  expansion,  and  be  ex- 
presses an  obvious  sympathy  for  tbe  '<g»»«»g« 
to  image  that  service  problems  have  inllleted. 
Mr.  Strassburg  said  of  BeU  executives:  "Par 
Bell  people,  service  problems  are  tbe  very 
worst  sort  of  thing  to  be  aasocUted  with." 

"Over  the  years."  he  oontlnued,  "if  noth- 
ing else,  they've  been  oonceraed  about  serv- 
ice. I  dont  think  that  at  any  level  of  man- 
agement, you'll  find  a  "public-be-damned' 
aUltude  at  Bell." 


RUSSIAN  INTRIGUE  DETAILS 
BARED 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOXraE  0¥  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  27.  1970 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
years  now  some  naive  Americans  have 
viewed  themselves  as  Soviet  experts  after 
a  quickie  trip  to  the  UJ5.SJI.  With  a 
trust  bom  of  Ignorance  or  misinforma- 
tion they  have  generally  concluded  that 
the  Soviet  Union  would  not  open  its 
doors  to  the  outside  world  if  its  system 
was  as  repressive  as  claimed  in  some 
circles.  In  contrast,  individuals  who  have 
taken  the  time  and  effort  to  learn  about 
the  Soviet  sj^tem  have,  in  general,  not 
been  deceived.  For  those  who  are  con- 
templating a  trip  to  the  UB.SJI.  forth- 
coming testimony  by  a  former  member 
of  the  Soviet  KGB,  Yuri  Krotkov,  might 
make  them  reconsider  the  worth  of  such 
a  trip.  The  veteran  newsman  and  col- 
umnist for  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Willard 
Edwards,  in  his  April  25  column  reports 
on  the  testimony  of  EkTOtkov.  which 
should  soon  be  available  to  the  puUic 
In  describing  the  Krotkov  story.  Mr.  Ed- 
wards states: 

It  will  chill  some  of  the  hundreds  of  Amer- 
can  educators,  writers,  scientists,  and  poli- 
ticians wbo  have  come  back  from  visits  be- 
hind the  iron  curtain  to  entliuse  about  tbe 
prospects  for  culttval  exchangee  and  devel- 
opment of  freedom  In  tbe  tatellectnal  com- 
munity there. 

I  insert  at  this  point  in  tbe  Recokb 

the  Edwards  column  entitled  'Hussian 

Intrigue  Details  Bared": 

(Prom  tbe  Chicago  Trlbtwe,  Apr.  25,  1970] 

BuasxAif  Iinaioua  Dctails  Babb 

(By  Willard  Edwards) 

Washington,  April  34. — A  bimian  docu- 
ment, 1,000  pages  long,  more  absorbing  than 
many  a  fictional  spy  thriller  and  twice  as 
revealing  in  its  exposure  of  espionage  and 
propaganda  techniques,  awaits  publication 
by  tbe  Senate  internal  security  subcommit- 
tee. 

This  transcript  of  secret  testimony  by  a 
Russian  defector,  who  worked  for  many  yean 
under  the  direction  of  the  KOB.  the  soviet 
secret  police.  U  so  far-reaching  la  some  o< 
its  segments  that  a  question  of  the  subcook- 
mlttM's  JnrtadtotUm  has 
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The  lnt«m*l  Mcurlty  of  nations  othar  than 
the  Unltwl  8tat««  Is  affect*!  by  Ita  dlaelo- 
surea.  ThU  Information  is  alraady  in  the 
b«nds  of  the  oountrlea  involyetl.  lome  of 
them  partner*  in  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
organlaaUon.  Prominent  foreign  pereonaUtlee 
are  involred. 

The  Buboommlttee.  aa  Ita  name  indicates, 
Is  confined  to  InqiUrles  involving  the  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States.  Its  chairman.  Sen. 
James  O.  Eastland  |D.,  JUss.].  and  members 
face  a  delicate  problem  In  deciding  how 
much  may  be  published  without  injury  to 
International  relations. 

If  some  deleUons  are  necessary,  the  tran- 
script wlU  not  lose  Its  impact  as  the  freshest 
reveUtlon  of  Russian  Intrigue  to  come  Into 
the  subcoounlttee's  bands. 

It  will  chlU  some  of  the  hundreds  of  Amer- 
ican educators,  writers,  scientists,  and  poll- 
Uclans  who  have  come  back  from  visits  be- 
hind the  Iron  curtain  to  enthuse  about  the 
prospects  for  cultural  exchangee  and  devel- 
opment of  freedom  In  the  inteUectual  com- 
munity there. 

Most  of  them  were  In  the  hands  of  KOB 
agents  from  start  to  finish.  They  were 
trapped.  U  possible,  into  compromising  po- 
sitions with  attractive  RussUn  women,  be- 
coming potential  blsckmaU  victims.  They 
were  presented  a  completely  false  picture  of 
soviet  condlUons  by  the  warm  and  friendly 
companions  who  greeted  them  as  fellow  In- 
tellectuals. 

One  of  these  greeters  was  Yuri  Krotkov, 
now  in  his  fifties,  an  author  and  playwright 
of  some  repute  In  Moscow,  who  acted  ss  a 
"steerer"  or  "roper"  of  Intellectuals  from 
foreign  lands. 

Krotkov.  according  to  his  testimony,  woraea 
for  the  secret  police  for  17  years.  He  was, 
and  Is.  a  cultured  man  of  pleasing  appear- 
ance, a  Ungulst  who  could  converse  on  fa- 
miliar terms  with  French.  BngJtsh,  German, 
Spanish,  and  American  visitors,  charming 
them  with  hU  liberal  attitudes.  He  scored 
•ome  sensational  successes  In  luring  men  of 
prominence  into  the  tolls  of  the  KGB. 

When  he  was  sent  abroad  by  the  KGB, 
Kix>tkov  poeed  as  a  correspondent  for  Tass. 
the  soviet  news  agency.  His  reputation  as  a 
draniatlst.  author  of  an  antl -American  play 
based  on  the  Ufe  of  Paul  Robeson,  gave  him 
entry  Into  all  social  circles. 

He  eventually  became  nauseated  by  hta 
role.  Hie  play,  he  said,  was  -propaganda  of 
the  purest  water — cheap,  primitive  pam- 
phleteering," but  the  Moscow  critics  raved 
about  It.  He  enjoyed  having  his  sulU  made 
by  a  fashionable  tailor  and  "taking  good- 
looking  girls  to  expensive  restaurants."  but 
he  felt  like  "a  cog  In  a  huge  machine."  grind- 
ing out  propaganda. 

In  1963.  after  first  transmitting  to  micro- 
film copious  notes  on  his  spying  experiences. 
he  fled  to  England,  where  the  British  seized 
his  evidence  and  impounded  it  under  the 
oOclal  secrets  act.  Thus,  most  of  his  evidence 
will  be  published  for  the  first  time  by  the 
subcommittee  He  is  now  In  the  United  States 
under  a  pseudonym  and  has  been  given  per- 
manent residence  here. 

The  Senate  this  week  voted  6  million  dol- 
lars for  free  trips  to  RussU  for  1  flOO  elected 
United  States  officials  and  their  wives.  The 
goal  U  better  understanding  between  Russia 
and  the  United  States.  The  Senate  may  want 
to  reconsider  this  acUon  after  reading  the 
Krotkov  manuscrtpt. 
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Congress  to  reform  the  draft  as  a  first 
step  toward  its  ultimate  abolition.  The 
President  has  today  proposed  a  course  of 
action  which  will  do  exactly  that.  He  has 
recommended  concrete,  prudent,  fiscally 
resi>onslble  steps  to  implement  the  excel- 
lent report  of  his  Commission  on  an  all 
volimteer  armed  force  and  he  has  pro- 
posed actions  to  make  the  existing  draft 
more  equitable  during  the  interim  be- 
fore an  all  volunteer  force  becomes  a 
reality. 

Free  choice  is  the  essence  of  a  free 
society.  Fully  implemented,  the  Presi- 
dent's recommendations  will  give  our 
young  men  the  right  of  free  choice  in 
making  career  and  educational  plans. 
No  longer  will  the  uncertainty  of  the 
draft  hang  over  the  lives  of  millions  of 
young  men.  This  is  a  major  reform— one 
of  the  most  significant  since  the  present 
Selective  Service  System  was  estab- 
lished— and  a  reform  which  cannot  be 
implemented  too  soon. 
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BART.  THE  BAY  AREA  ENVIRON- 
MENT, AND  ECOLOGY 


DRAFT  REFORM 


HON.  JOHN  T.  MYERS 

or  nmiAMA 
THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRB8EKTATIVE8 

Thnnday.  AprU  23.  1970 

Ifr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  many 
years  our  young  people  have  been  urging 


HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

or  cauroaxiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  27.  1970 

Ux.  MILLER  Of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area  Rapid 
Transit  district  is  pioneering  a  system  of 
transit  for  the  new  city  complexes. 

Because  of  the  great  interest  today  in 
pollution  and  its  afreet  on  our  environ- 
ment, the  people  in  Alameda  and  Contra 
Costa  Coimties,  and  the  city  of  San  Fran- 
cisco are  doing  something  about  it.  This 
is  a  matter  of  great  concern  to  not  only 
the  Inhabitants  of  that  area,  but  BART 
officials. 

May  I  commend  to  the  reading  of  my 
colleagues  a  recent  release  from  BART 
relative  to  the  bay  area,  environment, 
and  ecology: 

BART.  Tin  Bar   Aaas  ENVwomtkNT. 

AND    ECOLOCT 

Leaded  gasolines.  Industrial  smog,  noise 
pollution,  freeways,  destru-itlon  of  down- 
towns and  urban  sprawl  aU  reUte  to  the  en- 
vironment— and  they  tend  to  reUte  nega- 
tively. 

More  directly,  they  reUte  to  transportation 
and  to  the  automobile  culture.  They  relate 
to  a  society  that  U  "on  the  move,"  vigorous 
and  loves  lU  cars  because  they  permit  vary- 
ing degrees  of  personal  mobility.  To  many. 
automobUe  transportation  Is  in  Itself  a  form 
of  quaUty  of  daUy  Ufe. 

Rapid  transit  also  Is  a  form  of  transporta- 
tion. It  differs  from  auto-orlented  mass  tran- 
sit because  it  usee  a  separate  right-of-way. 
It  does  not  produce  lead.  It  does  not  produce 
smog— at  least  If  It  U  electrically-powered 
rail  rapid  transit.  It  does  not  demand  oU 
from  the  channeU  of  Santa  Barbara. 

BART  trains  wlU  carry  30.000  seated  pss- 
aengers  per  hour  on  a  single  track,  in  one 
direction.  This  represenu  five  lanes  of  free- 
way capacity  for  each  track  at  the  so-called 
peak  travel  hours  in  early  morning  and  late 
afternoon. 

BART  was  not  designed  to  do  away  with 
the  automobile.  Far  from  it  Much  of  BART's 
patronage  wlU  come  from  commuters  who 
drive  their  cars  to  ouUylng  BART  stations. 
About  18  miles  of  BART'S  78  mile  network 
will  lie  in  the  middle  or  alongside  freeways. 

What  BART  was  designed  to  do — and  will 


do— is  mlnlmlxe  the  demand  for  additional 
freeway  lanes. 

What  BART  was  designed  to  do— and  will 
do — Is  permit  access  to  central  business  dis- 
tricts without  the  need  to  pave  them  over 
with  concrete  and  asphalt.  It  was  with  BART 
in  mind  that  the  City  and  County  of  San 
Francisco  two  years  ago  adopted  a  policy  of 
discouraging  downtown  parking  and  down- 
town parking  lots.  It  was  with  BART  In  mind 
that  the  same  city  and  lU  developers  have 
erected  huge  downtown  buildings  within 
two  or  three  minutes  walking  distance  of 
BART  stations. 

What  BART  was  designed  to  do  was  to 
help  preserve  the  topography  of  the  bay 
area — the  water,  the  hills,  the  scenery. 

BART  was  designed  to  Join  outlying  areas 
with  downtown  areas — helping  to  control 
urban  sprawl,  helping  to  minimize  freeway 
construction,  and  helping  to  save  the  Im- 
portant downtown  areas  of  our  cities. 

For  those  who  use  BART— and  we  expect 
enormous  usage  which  simply  cannot  be  pre- 
dicted by  conventional  estimating  methods — 
there  will  be  another,  very  personal  benefit. 
Trains  that  are  comfortable,  alr-condltloned 
and  quiet  may  be  the  commuter  s  answer  to 
noise  pollution.  In  other  words,  he  can  count 
on  10  to  20  to  30  minutes  of  a  kind  of  tran- 
qulUty  before  work,  and  again  after  the 
hustle  and  bustle  of  a  day  of  work. 

The  automobile  will  not  and  perhaps  can- 
not go  away  from  the  American  scene,  or 
from  the  bay  area.  We  accept  it,  even  though 
we  may  wonder  about  the  consequences  of 
the  Internal  combustion  engine.  But  the  au- 
tomobile in  the  bay  area  will  be  supple- 
mented by  a  rail  rapid  transit  system— 33 
stations  Joined  by  80-mUe-per-hour  trains 
run  by  totally  automatic  systems. 

It  was  the  environment  issue  that  gave 
birth  to  BART,  and  BART  will  do  something 
for  the  environment  In  retvim. 


POWER  IN  THE  HOUSE 


HON.  MICHAEL  J.  HARRINGTON 

or    l(AS8ACBX7SKm 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  27,  1970 
Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  dis- 
cussions of  reform  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentetives  are  attracting  more  and 
more  interest.  Few  realize,  or  at  best 
most  overlook  the  fact  that  the  strict 
seniority  system  as  we  know  it  today  is 
not  the  creation  of  House  rules.  Rather, 
It  is  a  belated  reaction  to  Cannonism— 
the  period  during  which  Speaker  Joe 
Caimon  ruled  with  an  iron  hand  untU 
1910  when  he  was  deposed. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  in  this  body 
have  argued  that  strict  adherence  to  the 
seniority  system  is  the  only  alternative 
to  another  Joe  Cannon.  But  after  the 
House  revolted  from  the  rule  of  Mr.  Can- 
non seniority  was  not  the  sole  basis,  as 
it  is  today,  for  leadership  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

During  the  Interim  years  1911  to  1920, 
which  one  historian  has  characterized  aa 
that  period  when  "King  Caucus  super- 
sedes Czar  Cannon."  the  ingredients  of 
experience.  abUlty.  geographical  equity. 
a«  well  as  length  of  service,  were  deter- 
mining factors  In  committee  assign- 
ments. A  study  by  the  DemocraUc  Study 
Group  shows  that  between  1911  and  1920 
seniority  was  followed  678  times  and 
violated  224  times.  A  determination  on 
the  part  of  a  majority  of  the  majority 
party — ^in  this  case  the  Democrats— to 
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govern  nationally  was  of  paramount  Im- 
portance in  making  policy  decisions. 
And  it  worked,  as  the  legislative  record 
of  those  years  demonstrates. 

I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  this  body  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  to  an  excellent  historical  treat- 
ment of  the  events  of  the  period  imme- 
diately following  the  revolt  of  1910.  The 
following  chapter  titled.  "Woodrow  Wil- 
son: The  New  Freedom  and  W.W."  is 
excerpted  frcm  the  book,  "Power  in  the 
House,"  authored  by  a  distinguished 
Member  of  this  body,  Richard  Bolling, 
well  versed  in  the  subject  of  reform.  Mr. 
BoLLmc  has  been  an  outspoken  critic 
of  the  present  operations  of  the  House, 
but  at  the  same  time  he  has  given  us 
the  experience  of  the  past  coupled  with 
solutions  for  the  future. 

The  article  follows: 
WoODBOW  Wilson:  Thx  Nbw  Fukdoic  aitn 
W.W. 

Cannonism  as  an  issue  remained  politically 
potent.  It  helped  propel  Democrats  Into  con- 
trol of  the  House  after  the  1910  Congressional 
elections,  which  came  eight  months  after  the 
Cannon  revolt. 

During  the  campcdgn.  the  Democrats  had 
coupled  Cannonism  and  the  high-duty  Payne- 
Aldrlcb  Tariff  Act  Into  one  decisive  issue. 
They  claimed  credit  for  the  House  upheaval. 
This  claim  found  warm  response  among  vot- 
ers. The  resulting  political  harvest  was  a 
bountiful  one.  A  forty-four -seat  RepubUcan 
plurality  In  the  Cannon  House  was  converted 
Into  a  slxty-five-seat  Democratic  plurality  In 
the  new  Sixty-second  Congress.  For  the  first 
time  since  1893,  the  Democrats  controlled  the 
Bouse. 

Conversely,  It  was  an  election  disaster  for 
many  of  the  RepubUcan  Old  Ouard.  Before 
the  election,  Nicholas  Longworth  of  Ohio, 
a  future  Speaker  and  a  RepubUcan  regular, 
bad  publicly  stated  that  he  would  no  longer 
support  Cannon  for  leader.  He  furthM'  had 
predicted  that.  If  the  RepubUcans  were  re- 
turned as  majority  party  and  all  Republicans 
attended  their  organizing  meeting.  "Mr.  Can- 
non can  not  a^aln  be  elected  Speaker."  Can- 
non survived  the  election.  Returned  to  the 
House,  Cannon  was  assigned  to  the  impro- 
priations Committee  he  had  chaired  before 
becoming  Speaker.  Only  this  time  he  was 
placed  last  among  Republican's  on  the  Com- 
mittee. Six  of  bis  committee  chairmen  from 
the  last  Congreas  went  to  the  poUtlcal  scaffold 
In  their  campaigns  for  reelection.  The  six  In- 
eluded  Tawney,  Appropriations  Chairman. 

In  the  qxlng  of  1011,  ttte  Democratic  cau- 
cus nnmtnaitart  Champ  Clark,  minority  leader 
In  the  last  Cannon  House,  for  ^jeaker  In  the 
Slxty-seoond  Congress.  His  selection  was 
unanimous.  Of  course,  Clark's  ztomlnatlon 
waa  the  equivalent  of  election  In  the  Dem- 
ocratically controlled  House.  The  caucus  ae- 
leoted  Oacar  Underwood  of  Alabama  aa  both 
majority  floor  leader  and  chairman  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  positions  which 
Folk.  Fillmore,  and  McKlnley  each  bad  oc- 
cupied before  becoming  President. 

In  organizing  the  House,  Democrats  set 
out  to  redeem  a  plank  of  their  1908  national 
platform.  At  that  time,  they  had  pledged 
support  for  adoption  of  "such  rules  and  regu- 
lations to  govern  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives as  win  enable  a  majority  of  Its  members 
to  direct  Ita  dellberatlona  and  control  legis- 
lation." This  pledge  was  not  made  out  of 
some  abstract  Inclination  toward  democratic 
parUamentary  procedure.  It  was  a  means  o( 
getting  the  country  moving  again.  The  Dem- 
ocratic party  supported  statehood  for  Arlaona 
and  New  Ifexloo,  popular  aleetloa  of  Senators. 
pubUoatlon  of  campaign  axpenses,  and  alter- 
ing the  existing  protective  tariff  to  one  (or 
revenue  only  and  at  rates  that  "wlU  not 
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destroy  fair  and  honest  competition  in  the 
home  market."  The  Democratic  party  in  the 
House  performed  radical  structural  surgery 
through  the  party  caucus,  an  apparatus  also 
effectively  used  earlier  by  Republican  Aldrlch 
of  Rhode  Island  to  regulate  his  party's  affairs 
In  the  Senate. 

The  change  took  place  through  the  party 
caucus,  where  confronted  by  Southern  sec- 
tional strength,  [loUcy  could  be  adopted  only 
by  a  two-thirds  vote.  The  Democratic  caucus 
met  In  executive  session,  but  Its  proceedings 
were  entered  In  a  public  Journal.  Democrats, 
as  the  majority  party  In  the  House,  voted  to 
strip  the  Speakership  of  Its  power  to  appoint 
members  of  both  majority  and  minority 
parties  to  most  committees  and  to  name  the 
chairmen.  With  exceptions,  the  power  of  ap- 
pointment had  been  a  tightly  held  and  cher- 
ished one  ever  since  the  First  Congress  more 
than  120  years  before.  The  Speaker,  under 
the  newly  adopted  plan,  did  retain  authority 
to  name  members  to  select  committees  and 
to  appoint  a  chairman  when  the  House  sat 
as  a  Committee  of  the  Whole  House.  The 
Democrats'  new  method  of  appointment 
vaguely  resembled  one  suggested  by  God- 
love  S.  Orth  of  Indiana  thirty  years  earlier. 
The  Immediate  proposal,  however,  was  ap- 
parently the  work  of  foiir  Democratic  mem- 
bers. Representatives  Shackleford  of  Missouri, 
Hughes  of  New  Jersey.  Hay  of  Virginia,  and 
Cordell  Hull  of  Tennessee. 

The  new  design  worked  this  way.  The 
Democratic  members  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  would  serve  as  a  committee  on 
Coomilttees.  They  themselves  would  have 
been  previously  elected  to  Ways  and  Means 
at  the  party  caucus.  The  committee  on  Com- 
mittees, In  turn,  would  make  nominations 
for  assignment  to  other  standing  committees. 
Including  Rules.  These  nominations  would  be 
submitted  to  the  party  caucus  for  i^proval 
and  ratification.  After  that,  the  Democratic 
nominations  would  be  brought  to  the  floor, 
along  with  the  Republican  ones  made  under 
a  different  procedure.  There  the  House  mem- 
bers. Democrats  and  RepubUcans.  would  vote 
for  the  nominees  of  both  parties  and  select 
the  committee  chairmen.  Of  course,  such  an 
election  was  a  bit  of  a  farce.  When  the  Demo- 
cratic party  was  the  majority  psoty,  for  ex- 
ample. Its  munbers  would  supply  the  neces- 
sary votes  on  the  House  floor  to  elect  tbe 
nominees  of  their  own  party  "and  they  would 
not  Interfere  with  the  nominations  of  the 
minority."  As  It  developed,  the  ^;>eaker,  when 
a  Democrat,  was  not  excluded  from  consul- 
tations about  standing  committee  appoint- 
ments. 

An  analysis  made  of  the  first  post-Cannon 
Congress,  tbe  Sixty-second,  shows  a  reshuffl- 
ing of  Democratic  committee  assignments 
with  seniority  often  Ignored,  as  well  as  many 
of  the  RepubUcan  members  who  had  been 
favored  In  the  previous  Congress.  There  were 
at  least  forty  transfers  of  Democrats  from 
previously  held  assignments  on  seventeen 
major  committees.  In  the  Sixty-third  Con- 
gress, there  were  at  least  flfty-elght  such 
transfers,  llilrty-nlne  of  fifty-six  committees 
were  chaired  by  Southerners.  Despite  the  new 
method  of  appointment,  ranking  on  commit- 
tees Included  the  f  aotors  of  experience,  tMX- 
Ity,  geographical  equity,  as  well  as  length  of 
service. 

A  glimpse  of  tbe  effort  btiilnd  tbe  transfers 
Is  given  by  a  futtire  Secretary  of  State,  Cor- 
dell Hull  of  Tennessee.  Hull  In  bis  memoirs 
writes  about  the  work  of  the  Democratic 
Oonmilttee  on  Oonunlttees.  which  consisted 
o<  fourteen  Democrats,  including  Hull. 

We  were  determined  to  strip  each  cocnmlt- 
tee  of  every  possible  vestige  of  special  privi- 
lege and  so  to  mold  such  committees  as  those 
on  Agriculture,  Labor  and  the  Judiciary  that 
they  would  Join  in  securing  maximum  reoog- 
nltloD  by  legishMtlve  actions  for  rlsssss  of 
American  eltlaeos  who  had  been  long  ne- 
^eoted  or  dlserlmlnated  against  by  numerous 
policies  Ot  tbe  government. . . . 
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If  we  bad  tbe  least  doubt  about  a  pro- 
spective member's  attitude  we  sent  for  him 
beforehand,  cross-examined  him  and  pledged 
him  unequivocally  to  do  teamwork.  We 
turned  down  William  Sulzer  as  chairman  of 
the  Military  Affairs  Committee  because  he 
was  extravagant.  Edward  Pou  of  North  Caro- 
lina was  removed  from  tbe  Ways  and  Means 
Conm[ilttee  and  Claude  Kltchln,  from  the 
same  state,  substituted  for  the  reason  Pou 
had  once  voted  for  a  tariff  on  lumber  [Pou 
recovered  to  become  Chairman  of  Rules  in 
1917  and  1931-1934).  AU  this  was  a  tremen- 
dous Job.  but  we  accomplished  It  In  good 
time,  and  thus  made  up  tbe  committees  of 
the  House.  The  result  was  an  effectively 
working  organization  along  progressive  lines. 

In  sum.  It  had  been  decided  that  a  ma- 
jority of  the  majority  party,  in  this  case,  the 
Democrats,  should  be  allowed  to  govern.  It 
was  a  paramount  policy  decision.  Republican 
committee  assignments  were  also  reshuffled 
by  the  new  appointing  authority.  Minority 
Leader  Mann. 

In  the  new  Sixty-second  Congress,  the 
House  Rules  Committee  was  enlarged  by  one 
to  eleven  members,  seven  from  the  majority 
and  four  from  tbe  minority.  In  keeping  with 
the  Norrls  reform,  the  Speaker  was  deprived 
of  a  seat  on  Rules,  a  privilege  be  had  held  for 
more  than  fifty  years.  Furthermore,  bis 
powM'  of  recognition  was  circumscribed.  As 
tbe  majority  party,  the  Democrats  were  able 
to  get  their  new  committee  plan,  the  revised 
rules  of  procedure,  and  alterations  In  the 
Rules  Committee  adopted  by  the  full  House. 
In  addition,  Calendar  Wednesday  was 
changed  and  made  a  more  reliable  protective 
device  against  a  domlnewlng  SpMker.  The 
unanimous-consent  calendar,  established  two 
years  earlier,  was  retained.  This  provided 
two  days  a  month  when  bills,  minor  in  scope 
but  often  Important  to  individual  members, 
could  be  called  up  for  flow  action  without 
the  sponsoring  members  having  to  obtain 
recognition  by  tbe  Speaker. 

A  parliamentary  bypass  In  the  form  of  a 
discharge  petition  was  established  to  en- 
able a  public  bill  to  be  brought  to  the  House 
fioor  for  discussion  and  a  vote  If  It  were 
being  blocked  In  committee.  A  committee 
was  to  be  discharged  from  Jurisdiction  over 
tbe  UU  If  a  specified  niuaber  oS  members 
signed  a  petition.  Today.  318  signatures  are 
required.  At  other  times,  far  fewer  have  been 
required.  Procedures  \inder  which  the  full 
House  acts  on  the  discharged  bill,  however, 
are  cumbersome.  Furthermore,  many  mem- 
bers hesitate  to  sign  a  dlscbazge  petition  be- 
cause this  offends  powerf\U  committee 
chairmen  in  whose  eyes  the  device  Is  con- 
sidered a  vote  of  "no  confidence"  In  them- 
selves. Therefore,  the  hopes  for  the  dis- 
charge petition  have  been  unfulfilled.  Since 
Its  establishment  In  1010.  more  than  820 
petitions  have  been  filed,  but  only  twenty- 
three  bills  have  been  consequently  dis- 
charged, and,  of  these,  on!y  two  have  be- 
come law:  the  1938  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act;  and  a  1960  pay-raise  bill  for  Federal 
Mnployeee.  Occasionally,  however,  a  bill  has 
suddenly  been  moved  from  its  pigeonhole  as 
tbe  tally  of  signatures  neared  the  required 
number. 

Tbe  Clark-Underwood  rebels  with  a  cause 
bad  created  a  new  power  base  in  the  House. 
At  tbe  t<^,  stood  the  quietly  strong  Oscar 
Underwood  of  Alabama,  a  leader  In  the  fight 
against  Cannonism.  Underwood's  base  rested 
upon  three  pillars — he  was  Chairman  of 
tbe  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Committees,  and  legis- 
lative floor  leader  for  his  party.  It  had  be- 
come customary  for  tbe  Chairman  <A  either 
Ways  and  Means  or  Appropriations  also  to 
be  majority  floor  leader.  For  example,  Itiad- 
deus  Stevens  of  Pennsylvania  and  Cannon 
each  bad  served  ss  majority  floor  leader,  as 
well  as  Chairman  of  Approprlatlcna.  As  late 
as  tbe  19S0B,  a  majortty  floor  leader.  Demo- 
crat Henry  T.  Ralney  o(  nilnols.  also  hsU  an 
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•etlT*  major  committee  asalgnment,  though 
not  the  chairmanship.  In  recent  year*,  thla 
practice  of  wearing  two  hata  hat  been 
abandoned,  with  occasional  exceptions.  One 
auch  occurred  In  19«7  when  tlajorlt;  Lead- 
er Carl  Albert  of  Oklahoma  took  a  trouble- 
ahooter  assignment  on  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  because  its  combative 
Oemocratlc  members  were  badly  divided. 

Underwood,  not  the  Speaker,  was  the  most 
InfluenUal  man  In  the  House  An  observer  of 
the  period  thought  Underwood  now  held  a 
"seml-mlnlstenal"  poeltlon,  drawn  from 
British  parliamentary  life.  Underwood  him- 
self bad  incorrectly  predicted  that,  under 
the  new  arrangement,  the  chairman  of  the 
altered  Rulee  Committee  would  become 
majority  leader.  During  Underwood's  peri- 
od of  House  leadership,  six  future  Speakers 
were  sitting  In  the  House:  Republicans 
Frederick  OlUett  of  Massachusetts  and 
Nicholas  Longworth  of  Ohio;  and  Demo- 
crats Henry  Ralney  of  Illinois.  Joseph  Byms 
of  Tennessee,  and  two  Texans.  John  Nance 
Garner  and  Sam  Raybum. 

Despite  the  competition.  Underwood  may 
have  been  the  best  Democratic  leglslatlv* 
leader  In  thla  century.  He  combined,  Claude 
Bowers  wrote  appreciatively,  conciliatory 
leadership  .  .  .  |and|  unflinching  courage. 
When  tlie  powerful  Industrial  forces  In  Bir- 
mingham (Alabama)  protested  against  his 
pfopoaed  reduction  In  the  tariff  schedules,  ha 
met  them  courteously  but  firmly  with  a  sim- 
ple reiteration  of  his  principles;  and  when 
a  great  plant  of  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration was  In  process  of  construction  In  hla 
home  clt.'  and  work  was  suspended,  the  Im- 
plied threat  was  disregarded,  and  aoon  tba 
officials  of  the  corporation  were  busy  with 
explanations  and  apologies. 

Similarly,  Underwood  fought  the  Ku  Kluz 
Klan  and  legislation  prohibiting  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  alcoholic  beverages.  Un- 
derwood was  also  his  own  man.  Both  he  and 
Clark  opposed  repeal  of  a  treaty  clatiae  that 
exempted  ooast-to-coast  domestic  shipping 
which  used  the  Panama  Canal  from  paying 
toUa.  Wtlaon,  under  preasura  from  Ch«at 
Britain,  bad  proposed  It. 

Underwood  gave  life  to  his  authority.  The 
House,  with  its  revised  committee  assign- 
ments, eooiblned  with  a  oooofortable  Demo- 
cratic margin,  must  l>e  ranked  as  one  of  high 
■ocompUahment.  Inexplicably.  The  New  Torfe 
Tfmes.  under  C.  R.  Miller,  then  a  conaMia- 
tlve  paper,  called  the  Sixty-second  Congraaa 
a  "fussy,  excited  and  confused  body.**  A  ane- 
eewful  eonatttutlonal  amendment  wa*  pro- 
posed to  the  statca  for  the  direct  election  of 
Senatota.  A  parcel  post  system  was  estab- 
llaheX  A  meaaure  was  approved  to  Unpla- 
ment  the  soon  to  be  adopted  Sixteenth 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution  authorising 
a  Federal  income  tax — a  net  incooke  of  100,- 
000  dollars  incurred  a  tax  of  slightly  ntora 
than  3.M0  dollars.  Also  enacted  were  Im- 
provementa  In  pure-food  laws  and  the  ea- 
tabllshment  of  an  eight-hour  working  day  for 
those  employed  under  government  contract. 
New  Mexico  and  Arizona  were  admitted  to 
the  Union  as  the  forty-seventh  and  forty- 
eighth  states.  A  separate  Department  of  Labor 
was  established.  The  Interstate  Commerc* 
Cotnmlsskm  was  given  authority  to  make  fis- 
cal valuation  of  railroad  propertlea.  a  step 
toward  determination  of  eqult>  of  fares.  It 
vaa  a  productive  performance. 

Underwood  held  his  own  even  when  an 
activist  Prealdent  of  the  same  political  party 
entered  the  White  House  In  10 IS.  Woodrow 
WUaon  dldnt  Uke  Speaker  Champ  Clark 
anyway.  They  had  taken  each  other's  meaa- 
ure while  eompetlng  for  the  Democratte 
PreaMenttal  nooUnatlon  the  year  before.  Wil- 
son thooght  the  House  Speaker  "a  sort  ot 
eleptaaatlaa  ■sart-alaek."  Clark  recipro- 
cated. 

WUaon.  the  fliat  Democratic  President  in 
thla  eantory.  ball«>««d  In  Prealdenttal  laader- 
ablp.  HU  WippwlUM  espaetad  hla  Maw  Ptaa> 
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dom  program  of  domestic  Improvementa  to 
curb  concentrations  of  wealth,  dissolve  eco- 
nomic Injustice,  and  Improve  social  condi- 
tions. Their  expectations  were  partially  ful- 
filled. Their  children  would  grow  Into  the 
voters  that  supported  the  New  Deal  In  a 
later  harsh  time. 

Wilson,  twenty-eighth  President  of  the 
United  States,  addressed  a  Joint  session  of 
Congress  In  April,  1913,  the  first  to  do  so  since 
John  Adams.  He  favored  such  House  alllea 
aa  Underwood,  whom  he  respected.  The  feel- 
ing was  mutual.  They  were  good  legislative 
collaborators.  The  accomplishments  of  the 
House  Illustrate  this:  the  historic  Under- 
wood-Simmons Tariff  Act,  the  first  general 
revision  In  the  direction  of  lower  duties  since 
1846;  the  Clayton  Anti-Trust  Act;  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Act;  and  the  establishment  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

An  Impressive  aspect  of  the  Wilson  legis- 
lative program  was  the  promptness  with 
which  Administration  requeats  were  acted 
upon,  and  this  occurred  at  a  time  when  the 
House  had  Just  been  Increased  to  Its  present 
size.  435  memt>ers. 

In  1913.  the  Fec'eral  Reserve  legislation 
was  Introduced  In  June  and  signed  into  law 
that  December,  six  months  later.  The  tariff 
bin  was  proposed  to  the  Stxty-thlrd  Oongreas 
In  March,  reported  from  the  Ways  and  Means 
Conunlttee  In  April,  cleared  the  House  In 
May,  and  was  signed  Into  law  In  early  Octo- 
ber, seven  months  later,  an  astoundlngly 
brief  span  of  time  considering  the  histori- 
cally controversial  nature  of  tariffs.  The  pro- 
posal for  an  eight-hour  work  day  for  railroad 
employees  was  sent  to  the  Congreaa  In  a 
special  mesaage  on  August  10,  1913.  It  be- 
came law  seventeen  days  later. 

In  mid-January,  1914,  Wilson  proposed 
legislation  In  the  area  of  monopolies  and 
trusts.  Within  ten  months,  Wilson  had  be- 
fore him  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act 
and  the  Clayton  Anti-Trust  Act,  both  of 
which  he  signed.  All  these  were  disputatious 
measures  that  affected  major  economic  In- 
tereats.  but  Wllaon's  legislative  leaders 
moved  them  promptly  through  the  Congress. 

One  reason  for  the  swlft-movlng  progreea 
arss  a  temporary  revltallzatlon  of  the  Demo- 
cratic caucus.  The  Democratic  caucus  rules, 
adopted  In  1900,  had  emphasized  unity  In 
matters  of  "party  faith  or  party  policy.  .  .  ." 
Any  Democrat  not  abiding  by  the  caucus 
rules  "shall  automatically  cease  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Caucus."  On  party  matters,  mem- 
bers were  Imund  to  abide  If  a  policy  of  legis- 
lative position  was  assumed  by  a  two-thirds 
vote,  if  that  vote  represented  a  majority  of 
all  Democrats  In  the  House.  There  were  es- 
cape hatches.  A  member  was  not  bound  If 
he  had  "made  contrary  pledgee"  to  his  con- 
stituents prior  to  his  most  recent  election  or 
If  the  matter  Involved  "a  construction  of  the 
Constitution,"  or  he  had  contrary  Instruc- 
tions from  the  party  organization  In  hla 
district. 

In  April,  1911,  the  Democratic  caucus 
adopted  a  position  by  which  members  "en- 
dorse the  bills  presented  by  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  .  .  .  pledge  ourselves  to 
support  said  bills  In  the  House  .  .  .  with  our 
votes,  and  to  vote  against  all  amendments, 
except  foretal  committee  amendment,  to 
said  bills  and  motions  to  recommit,  chang- 
ing their  text  from  the  language  agreed  upon 
in  this  caucus."  The  party  caucus  Journal 
records  show  that  the  Democratic  caucus  also 
Instructed  the  Rules  Committee  aa  to  eon- 
tent  of  the  special  orders  It  Issued. 

George  Galloway  In  his  Historg  of  th* 
Hcnue  of  tteprewentative*  describes  the  perk>d 
from  1911  to  1930  as  one  where  "King  Caucua 
supeiaedea  Caar  Cannon."  In  support  of  this 
charaetarlBatton,  the  1911  Caucua  Journal 
of  th«  Democmtie  Fartf  carries  an  entry 
about  an  adopted  resolution  offered  by  Un- 
derwood. It  statea  that  the  oommlttaes,  Dsm- 
oerutkemUj  aontxaUad.  "ara  dlraetad  not  to 
report  to  tha  Houaa  doting  tba  flrtt  aaaslon 
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of  the  63nd  Congraaa,  unlaaa  heraaftar  di- 
rected by  this  caucus,  any  legislation  except 
with  reference  to  the  following  matters." 

Wilson  approved  the  revitalized  caucus: 

The  Caucus  Is  meant  as  an  antidote  to  the 
Conunlttees.  It  Is  designed  to  supply  the  co- 
hesive principle  which  the  mulUpUclty  and 
mutual  Independence  of  the  Committees  so 
powerfully  tend  to  destroy.  .  .  .  The  caucus  la 
the  drllUng-ground  of  the  party.  There  Its 
discipline  la  renewed  and  strengthened.  Its 
uniformity  of  step  and  gesture  regained. 

This  has  not  been  the  case  In  recent  times, 
where  flaccid  leadership  and  autonomous 
committee  chairmen  control  the  House  Dem- 
ocrats. 

In  1915,  Underwood  moved  to  the  Senate, 
where  he  eventually  also  became  Democratic 
floor  leader.  His  successor  In  the  House  was 
Kite  bin.  who  also  was  both  majority  leader 
and  Ways  and  Means  Chairman. 

During  the  191&-1917  alttlng,  there  were 
addlUonal  leglslaUve  gains  for  the  Wilson 
Administration:  a  child  labor  law,  establish- 
ment of  the  Tariff  Commission;  rural  credits: 
greater  autonomy  for  the  Philippines;  and 
additional  naval  expenditures.  Kltchln,  how- 
ever, articulate  and  alert,  grew  to  oppose 
publicly  Wilson's  foreign  policy  exercises  in 
reepect  to  the  warring  European  powera. 
President  Wilson  tried  to  convince  Kltchln 
personally;  he  did  not  succeed.  For  example, 
Kltchln  fo\ight  the  naval  building  program 
proposed  by  Wilson.  Kltchln  believed  It  would 
lead  to  further  Involvement  In  European 
rivalries.  Consequently,  defense  bills  were 
handled  by  Ralney  of  Ways  and  Means,  rather 
than  by  Kltchln.  Criticism  of  the  antiwar 
majority  leader  grew.  Demands  mounted  for 
his  resignation  after  he  had  made  a  well- 
tailored  midnight  speech  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  against  our  formal  entry  Into  World 
War  I  on  the  side  of  France  and  Great 
Britain: 

.  .  .  Let  me  at  once  remind  the  Hotise  that 
It  takes  neither  moral  nor  phyaloal  courage 
to  declare  a  war  for  others  to  fight  .  .  .  and 
I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  walk  It,  If  I  go 
barefooted  and  alone.  .  .  .  Half  the  clvlUzed 
world  Is  now  a  slaughterhouse  for  human  be- 
ings. This  Nation  la  the  last  hope  of  peace  on 
earth,  good  will  toward  men.  I  am  imwllllng 
for  my  country  by  statutory  command  to 
pull  up  the  last  anchor  of  peace  In  the 
world.  .  .  . 

A  few  hours  later,  at  about  3  ajn.  on  April 
8,  1917,  the  Hbuae  approved  by  a  vote  of  373 
to  50  a  declaration  of  war  resolution.  Kltchln 
was  one  of  60  members  voting  nay.  Tet  the 
following  month  Kltchln  energetically  ad- 
vanced a  revenue  bill.  Including  a  controver- 
sial increase  In  second-class  mailing  rates  to 
finance  the  war  he  oppoeed.  On  several  occa- 
sions, he  felt  himself  obliged  to  chide  mem- 
bars  who  had  voted  for  tba  war  resolution 
but  balked  at  approving  baa\ler  Impoata  (or 
funding  the  war. 

Kltchln  weathered  the  heavy  storm.  Includ- 
ing a  steady  drumbeat  of  newspaper  criti- 
cism. An  admiring  biographer.  Alex  M.  Amett, 
makes  a  reference  to  Kltchln's  "turning  of 
the  fioor  leaderahlp  over  to  some  other  niem- 
her  when  differences  between  him  and  the 
Prealdent  reached  a  crlals."  ICltchln  had 
raised  the  point  with  himself  as  to  the  wis- 
dom of  the  official  party  leader  In  the  House 
leading  oppoaltlon  to  a  Prealdent  of  the  same 
party.  Records  of  the  period,  however.  Indi- 
cate no  formal  abdication  of  hla  leaderahlp 
poeltlon.  Nevertheleea,  during  America's  di- 
rect participation  \n  the  war,  Wilson  took  a 
greater  degree  of  control  as  the  party's  legis- 
lative leader  In  the  Congress.  He  often  dealt 
directly  with  committee  chairman  of  both 
Houaa  and  Senate.  Wilson  also  maintained  a 
Ualaon  with  Gamer,  a  rising  Democrat  whom 
ha  respected.  Clark  continued  aa  Speaker.  Ha, 
too,  bad  his  laglalaUva  troublaa  with  tba 
Prealdent;  for  example.  Clark  oppoaad  tb* 
military  draft — "naaraat  to  a  oonTlot'a  Ufa," 
ha  tobalad  It. 
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In  1910,  Democratic  loyalists,  calling  them- 
selvea  "the  reorganisation  committee," 
sought  to  punish  Clark  for  differing  with 
Administration  programs.  Their  efforts  to  re- 
move Clark  from  party  leadership  flssled, 
however. 

Meanwhile,  the  Republican  party  In  the 
House  continued  In  a  disorganized  condition, 
although  Theodore  Rooeevelt  gave  It  con- 
tinual pep  talks  from  as  far  away  as  Africa. 
The  1910  Congressional  elections  seemed  to 
give  Republicans  a  thin  edge:  313  Republi- 
cans, 313  Democrats,  and  7  members  of  mi- 
nority parties.  Despite  the  plurality  of  one, 
however,  the  Republicans  did  not  organize 
the  Sixty-fifth  Congress  when  it  opened  In 
April,  1917.  Thomas  Scball.  a  blind  member 
from  Mlnneeota  and  a  Progressive,  made  an 
emotional  speech  In  which  he  urged  that  a 
Democratic  President  should  have  a  Demo- 
cratic House  and  Senate.  Until  that  time, 
there  had  been  nine  other  occasions  since 
the  Civil  War  when  there  was  "divided  gov- 
ernment," that  is,  one  party  controlled  the 
Oongrees  and  another  the  Presidency.  In  the 
balloting  five  of  the  seven  "others,"  Including 
Schall,  supported  Clark  for  Speaker.  The  vote 
was  317  for  Clark;  305  for  Republican  Mann, 
a  bruaque,  capable  figure;  2  for  Republican 
OlUette,  who  would  become  Speaker  two 
years  later;  and  2  for  Republican  Progresalve 
Irvln  Luther  Lenroot  of  Wlaconaln.  Two 
members  voted  present. 

During  this  period.  House  Republicans  tip- 
peared  to  be  of  two  minds  In  respect  to  the 
caucus,  or  conference,  as  they  called  It. 
Morris,  for  example,  regarded  the  caucus  aa 
an  evil.  A  biographer,  Richard  Lowltt  statea 
that  Norrls  looked  forward  to  the  time  "when 
the  progressive,  patriotic  sentiment  of  the 
American  people  will  drive  the  caucus  and 
the  political  boes  and  the  political  machine 
out  of  business."  Norrls,  Lowltt  continued, 
wanted  Republican  members  free  to  offer 
amendmenta  on  the  floor  without  being 
bound  by  a  caucus  position.  Their  party  cau- 
cua decisions  were  nutde  not  binding. 

Shortly  before  the  opening  of  the  Slxty- 
flfth  Congress  in  1917,  the  Hotise  RepubUcan 
caucus  eetabllshed  a  seven  teen -member 
Committee  on  Committees  to  make  assign - 
nxents.  Smce  1911,  committee  assignments 
bad  been  made  by  the  party  officer  Minority 
Leader  Mann.  He  became  chairman.  Cur- 
rently, this  Committee  on  Committees,  un- 
like that  of  the  Democrats,  Is  compoeed  of  a 
member  from  each  state  that  has  a  Republi- 
can In  the  House.  Each  conunlttee  member 
casts  aa  many  votee  as  there  are  Republicans 
In  his  state  delegation.  In  addition,  In  1917, 
a  flve-member  adviaory  committee  was  estab- 
lished, with  Mann  also  aa  its  chairman.  As 
nearly  aa  can  be  determined,  it  had  party 
housekeeping  responslbUiUes  and  made  pol- 
icy suggestions.  Apparently  the  RepubUcan 
Steering  Committee  evolved  from  the  advis- 
ory committee. 

Between  1919  and  1935,  Rouse  Republicans 
maintained  a  poUcy  that  their  Steering  Com- 
mittee should  not  Include  any  ranking  mem- 
ber of  a  major  committee  and  that  no  rank- 
ing member  should  be  placed  on  the  Rulee 
Committee.  Later,  the  Steering  Committee 
became  a  "poUcy  committee"  that  Included 
party  officers.  The  Steering  Conunlttee  may 
have  met  dally  in  the  Slxty-flftb  Congress. 
At  those  meetings,  the  committee  members 
would  sununon  Republicans  on  the  legisla- 
tive committees  to  discuss  the  strengths  and 
weaknesses  of  legislation  from  the  viewpoint 
of  the  overall  position  of  the  well-being  of 
the  party.  Sometimes,  the  Chairman  of  Rulea 
was  invited  to  sit  In  when  the  Republicans 
a-ere  the  majority  party.  Coordination,  how- 
ever, was  less  than  Ideal,  at  least  on  one  occa- 
sion, when,  during  a  Republican  admliUstra- 
tlon,  Rules  approved  a  rule  covering  one  Re- 
publican's resolution  to  investigate  an  execu- 
tive branch  department.  The  Republican 
Speaker  Gillett  was  not  then  a  member  of 
Rules.  At  the  outset  he  was  not  even  a  mem- 
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her  of  either  the  Committee  on  Committees 
or  the  Steering  Committee  of  his  own  party. 
Later,  he  did  attend  sessions  of  the  Steering 
Committee.  Thus,  the  Republican  structure 
of  party  leadership  reached  as  diffused  a 
condition  as  that  of  the  Democratic  one. 

Republicans  quarreled.  Mann  was  unpopu- 
lar within  his  own  party.  In  1919,  with  Re- 
publicans now  In  the  majority,  he  sought 
to  be  his  party's  candidate  for  Speaker  m 
place  of  Gillette.  This  antagonized  Longworth 
and  other  Republicans.  As  a  result,  they 
sought  to  oust  him  as  chairman  of  the  Re- 
publican Committee  on  Committees.  They 
failed,  however,  Mann,  minority  leader  since 
1911,  did  not  step  up  to  majority  leader  In 
the  RepubUcan  House.  Instead,  Frank  Mon- 
dell  of  Wyoming,  schooled  m  the  Cannon 
style  of  leaderahlp,  was  elected.  Two  years 
later.  In  I92I,  Mondell  also  became  Chairman 
of  the  Steering  Conunlttee  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Committees. 

Changes  In  the  structure  of  each  ptarty 
were  widely  discussed.  The  altered  method 
of  committee  appointment  attracted  com-, 
ment.  In  1937,  Norrls,  then  a  Senator,  ex- 
pressed a  view  that  overall  changes  to  the 
party  structures  were  beneflclal  because  theee 
changes  had  made  the  parties  more  respon- 
sive to  voters. 

This  view,  however,  was  not  unanimously 
shared.  Both  during  and  after  the  1930  re- 
volt, some  House  members  and  interested  ob- 
servers were  dubious  about  the  new  improve- 
ments. Regardless  of  party  affiliation,  they 
sensed  that,  under  the  new  order,  power 
would  ultimately  be  dispersed  so  aridely  that 
there  would  not  be  a  sufficiently  integrated 
Institution,  the  House,  to  make  the  policy 
effective.  Others  felt  that  there  had  simply 
been  a  trade-in  of  a  Speaker -dominated,  flve- 
member  Rules  Committee  for  a  ten-member 
committee  dominated  by  six  members  of  the 
majority  party.  They  noted  that  two  of  the 
five  members  on  the  discarded  Rules  Com- 
mittee were  renamed  as  members  of  the  re- 
vised committee  and  that  no  insurgent  Re- 
publicans were  named  to  it.  La  Follette's 
Weekly  conunented  that  basically  it  meant 
little  except  "the  temporary  humiliation  of 
an  old  man  of  bad  eminence." 

On  the  other  hand,  Victor  Murdock  of 
Kansas,  insurgent  Republican,  favored  even 
more  decentralization.  Murdock  was  one  of 
the  nine  Insurgent  Republicans  who  had  sup- 
ported the  Burleson  motion  to  depose  Can- 
non. He  wrote  in  the  September  33,  1910, 
Independent: 

Popular  disbelief  In  the  adequacy  of  major 
laws,  popular  doubt  of  the  wUUngness  of  Con- 
gress to  pass  effective  law,  has  naturally  bred 
a  conviction  among  many  that  Congress  Is 
naturally  not  reaponsive  to  public  oplnimi, 
and  that,  consequently,  any  major  action  by 
Congress  must  be  forced  not  merely  by  means 
of  agitation,  but  by  prolonged  and  mayhap 
threatening  agitation. 

The  executive  branch,  Murdock  continued, 
reaped  the  benefit.  The  Presidents  "veer  away 
from  the  constitutional  function  of  advlalng 
with  Congress,  and  advance,  at  the  opening 
of  a  new  Congress,  with  a  legislative  program 
which  an  aroused  and  sympathetic  public 
opinion  demands  shall  be  carried  out." 

Murdock  thought  additional  changes  be- 
yond the  Clark-Underwood  alterations  should 
be  made  in  order  that  (1)  Congress  might 
become  a  more  responsive  representative 
body:  (3)  Oongrees  might  regain  Its  status  as 
one  of  three  coordinate  branches  of  the  Fed- 
eral government;  and  (3)  "a  new  type  o< 
Congressman"  might  develop,  "one  who  In- 
slats  upon  effective  legislative  action  and  aa- 
aumea  Individual  responsibility  for  legisla- 
tion." Thla  point  dovetailed  with  the  insur- 
genU'  phlloaophy.  In  one  sense,  they  tended 
to  be  antlparty.  They  believed,  in  Cooper's 
words,  that  the  "party  has  no  claim  which 
exceeded  the  conviction  of  individual  mem- 
bers alnce  the  party  rightfully  only  existed  to 
the  extent  that  agreement  existed."  Never- 
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theless,  many  peraona  were  quite  certain  tbe 
1910  bualneae,  carried  to  an  extreme  of  de- 
centralization as  Murdock  and  other  Progrea- 
slves  seemed  to  desire,  would  breed  111. 

A  Republican  House  leader,  John  Dalsell 
of  Pennsylvania,  a  supporter  ot  Canncm, 
chided  the  Democrats:  "Gentlemen  ol  the 
Majority  you  are  on  the  back  track.  Your 
reforms  are  all  shams  and  fraud.  You  have 
taken  the  power  away  from  the  ^>eaker.  But 
you  put  It  all  In  the  C%airman  ol  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee.  Instead  of  Oannonlam 
and  Reedlsm  and  Crlsplsm,  you  hav«  today, 
Underwoodism." 

George  Rothwell  Brown  In  The  Leadenhtp 
of  Congreaa,  sensed  the  problems  ttiat  wotild 
arlae  to  plague  the  political  parties  and  the 
House  because  of  tne  new  internal  ma- 
chinery: • 

An  analysla  of  the  fundamental  spiritual 
difference  between  the  o»A  system  and  tbe 
new  \B  eaaentlal  to  an  intelligent  under- 
standing of  the  difference  in  the  manner  of 
operation  of  the  two  systems. 

Despite  aU  the  faults  Inherent  In  the  sys- 
tem which  Reed  had  Inherited  from  Colfax 
and  Blaine  and  from  Henry  Clay,  and  had 
Improved,  and  had  paaaed  on  to  his  sucoee- 
son,  and  which  Cannon  had  made  into  a 
perfect  piece  of  political  mechanism.  It  at 
least  had  this  to  commend  it  to  the  people, 
that  it  had  the  courage  of  Its  convictions, 
was  honest  and  stood  fotir-square,  and  was 
at  all  times  In  the  open,  exposed  to  the 
pitiless  glare  of  publicity.  Every  acUon  it 
committed  was  instantly  known  throughout 
the  cotmtry.  The  oligarchy  demanded  power 
commensurate  with  its  responsibility,  but 
the  pec^le  could  always  hold  It  to  that  re- 
sponslbtlity.  The  names  of  those  who  con- 
Btituted  tbe  oUgarchy  were  matters  of  pub- 
lic record.  (Brown  rep<»ted  it  difficult  and 
sometimes  Impoaalble,  for  exan4>le,  to  know 
the  names  of  members  of  the  Republican 
Steering  Committee  and  the  Republican 
Committee  on  Committees.  The  existence  of 
the  Steering  Committee,  he  said,  was  even 
denied  for  a  time. )  The  name  of  the  Speaker 
was  known,  and  It  was  known  to  everyone 
that  he  stood  at  the  head  of  the  House,  the 
creator  of  the  committees,  having  the  power 
of  appointment  and  of  removal,  that  there- 
fore if  a  committee  refused  to  report  a  bill 
which  the  country  demanded  the  Speaker 
as  the  master  of  that  committee  was  re- 
sponsible. The  names  of  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  were  known.  Aside  from 
the  Speaker,  the  chairman,  there  were  only 
two  of  the  majority  party,  and  in  Mr. 
Speaker  Cannon's  time,  and  In  Mr.  Reed's 
time,  their  names  irere  hotisehold  words. 
With  the  exception  of  the  committee  chair- 
men, who  were  the  Speaker's  lleutenanta. 
and  the  Floor  Leader,  who  was  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  there 
were  few  other  members  ot  the  inner  circle. 
Not  only  were  these  responsible  leaders 
of  the  House  up  to  the  02nd  Congress  (when 
Clark's  Speakership  began,  that  Is]  thus  In- 
dicated in  pubUc  documente,  but  they  took 
pride  in  distinguishing  theniselves  among 
their  feUows  by  a  peculiar  badge  which  they 
wore.  This  was  a  red  carnation,  and  that 
small  flower  In  the  button-hole  meant  that 
men  served  as  leaders  of  the  House  unafraid 
and  unashamed.  It  was  a  touch  of  grim 
sentiment. 

The  new  order  became  a  system  of  secret 
government  m  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  In  this  Uee  its  chief  weakness  and  great- 
eat  menace.  It  doea  not  operate  m  the  open, 
but  under  cover.  It  does  not  stand  four- 
square to  all  the  winds  that  blow,  nor  does 
it  court  publicity.  It  avoids  the  light  and 
suppresses  all  mention  of  Itself.  The  names 
of  the  gentlemen  constituting  this  system 
are  nowhere  of  public  record  except  with  re- 
spect to  the  Speaker,  the  chairmen  of  com- 
mittees of  the  House,  and  where  they  ap- 
pear in  the  list  of  Representatives.  The  Floor 
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to  kaovB  slmpVy  by  tb»t  Utl«  and  bj 
non*  oClMr. 

Th«  mtmhiri  ooosUtuUnc  the  oommlttae 
on  OnmiwIW— ■  and  Um  StMrlac  OommlttM 
ttf  not  *  put  ot  Um  oisMilaaUon  of  U>« 
HouM,  but  of  tlM  caucus;  th«y  mi*  not  r*- 
•ponalbte  to  ttM  Houae  ItaeU.  or  to  the  Amer- 
ican iMopte.  but  to  tb«  caucus  |  Democratic  | 
or  conXerenoa  (BapubUcan.  aa  U  la  atyladl. 
Not  batnc  raaponalble  tbay  can  not  ba  bald 
to  aocountabUlty.  Under  tbe  old  system  U 
m  bill  In  wbleb  tbe  people  were  intareated 
could  not  paaa  for  tbe  reason  tbat  it  could 
not  be  brought  before  tbe  Houae  the  Speak- 
er and  bla  Committee  on  Rules  could  be  ar- 
ralgned  at  tbe  bar  oi  public  opinion.  Un- 
der the  new  system  IX  a  bill  In  which  tbe 
people  are  intareated  can  not  obtain  con- 
sideration nobody  can  be  held  responsible 
for  the  reason  that  nobody  knows  that  any- 
body U  responsible.  The  Speaker  can  not  be 
thus  held,  sine*  It  Is  notorious  that  the 
Speaker  baa  no  power,  and  the  Floor  Lead- 
er cannot  be  held  to  account,  since  the  House 
openly  has  clothed  him  with  no  power. 

Obviously,  there  Is  a  responsible  power 
somewhere  in  the  House,  for  the  country  from 
time  to  time  baa  evidence  that  certain  bills 
are  put  forward,  and  that  others  are  held 
back.  Where  then  has  gone  the  power  that 
Beed  and  Cannon  used  to  wield?  That  is  a 
question  of  vital  concern.  .  .  .  Previously  the 
country  could  see  the  wheels  go  around.  Now 
It  can  not.  Brown's  viewpoint  is  not  an  iso- 
lated one.  Luce,  dlacuaslng  bis  House  expe- 
rience, wrote: 

Tbe  reformara  believed  they  had  put  an 
end  to  dictatorship.  Tet  that  some  few  men 
continued  to  guide  Is  not  to  be  questioned. 
What  was  really  accompU&hed  was  to  lessen 
the  public  knowledge  of  who  thoee  men  were. 
Congressmen  might  know,  but  since  ISIO  tba 
public  generally  has  not  known  who  should 
be  rewarded  or  punished.  Irresponsibility  has 
been  increased  .  .  .  the  benefits  of  the  change 
have  not  been  conspicuous  enough  to  inx- 
press  anybody  as  Important. 

Other  Congresalonal  scholars  agree.  W.  F. 
Wllloughby  ot  the  Brookings  Institution  sug- 
gested that  tbe  primary  objections  to  tbe 
discarded  leadership  system  waa  that  the 
power*  were  concentrated  in  the  handa  of 
one  Individual.  iMt  that  the  concentration 
was  In  one  location .  He  therefore  suggaated 
objections  could  have  been  ntet  by  enlarg- 
ing tbe  Rules  Committee  or  by  a  caucus  com- 
mittee. 

Aa  It  turned  out,  tbe  faulU  In  tbe  newly 
developed  structure  at  tbe  Democratic  party 
were  not  particularly  grlertoua  during  tbe 
Ailml-lttT*^*^*"-  of  tbe  strong-willed  WUeon. 
TlM  teUaee-/Wr«  mood  of  the  ISaOa  further 
poatponed  tbe  crlala.  Tbe  blighted  ocndltlon 
o<  tbe  Howee  and  tbe  fragmented  Houae 
Damoeimtle  petty  made  tbelr  bnUalng  Im- 
peet  only  when  political  leertara  of  a  nation 
beaten  to  the  ground  by  aerare  eoonontlc  de- 
piMilrai  durlac  the  1930a,  aougbt  to  meet 
the   neglected    agenda   of    unmet   natloaal 
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It  la  a  polttteal  truth  eaally  defined  that  an 
elected  majority  ataould  be  permitted  to 
govern  until  tbe  TOters  speak  again.  Thla 
truth  baa  been  violated  ao  often  In  the 
House  It  baa  been  forgotten.  Bdmund  Burke 
baa  written: 

For  my  part,  I  find  It  Impoealble  to  con- 
ceive that  any  one  bellevea  In  bla  own 
politlca,  or  thinks  them  of  any  weight,  wlw 
refuaea  to  adopt  tbe  meana  of  having  them 
reduced  into  practice.  It  is  tbe  buslnees  of  tbe 
speculative  phlloeopber  to  mark  the  proper 
enda  of  gorerament.  It  Is  the  boalneaa  of  tbe 
politician,  wbo  la  the  phllnenphar  In  aeUoo. 
to  And  out  proper  means  toward  thoae  enda, 
and  to  employ  tbam  with  affeet. 


HON.  LOUIS  FREY,  JR. 

or  FLoama 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  Ajrril  27.  1970 

Mr.  FREY.  Iti.  Speaker.  Joseph 
Rlatchford.  Director  of  the  Peace  Corps, 
has  been  attempting  to  make  service  In 
the  Peace  Corps  more  meaningful  and 
correct  some  of  the  problems  which  have 
resulted  In  the  past  from  lack  of  screen- 
ing. For  Instance,  he  has  terminated  12 
volunteers  and  one  staff  member  in  four 
countries  who  insisted  on  abusing  the 
right  of  expression  and  demonstrated 
publicly.  Furthermore,  initiation  of  a 
policy  of  recruiting  different  types  of  vol- 
unteers, people  with  more  maturity, 
greater  experience  and  training  such  as 
skilled  technicians  from  the  ranks  of 
labor,  farmers,  professional  people  In 
fields  of  engineering  and  lu-chitecture  Is 
having  a  significant  effect.  I  think  that 
the  enclosed  article  regarding  possible 
directions  of  the  Peace  Corps  was  most 
interesting: 

Old  Ioba,  New  Vom 

Ever  alnce  Oen.  George  C.  MarshaU  began 
promoting  It  at  the  end  of  World  War  n, 
the  idea  that  the  Nation's  youth  be  required 
to  serve  their  country  m  some  field  of  na- 
tional service,  not  necessarily  in  the  military, 
has  been  tossed  around  with  some  regularity. 
Latest  dladple  of  it  Is  Joseph  Blatchford, 
new  head  of  the  Peace  Corps. 

Blatchford  indicated  recently  that  he  has 
already  dlscusaed  tbe  subject  with  Defense 
Secretary  Melvln  Laird,  and  implied  that 
Laird's  only  major  objection  at  the  moment 
is  the  continuing  need  for  drafteea  for  Viet- 
nam. In  effect,  Blatchford  suggested,  U.S. 
disengagement  from  Vietnam  would  make  the 
Idea  feasible.  Easentlally,  Blatchford's  re- 
work of  an  old  Idea  would  be  offering  young 
men  aa  an  alternate  to  military  service  work 
In  a  Peace  Corpe  or  VISTA-type  program  for 
one  or  two  year*. 

This  is  Just  one  proposal  that  has  grown 
out  of  Blatchford's  ofBce  stepping  back  and 
taking  a  look  at  where  the  Peace  Corps  has 
come  m  its  8-year  existence,  where  it  ought 
to  be  beaded.  The  volunteer  national  service 
idea  is  based  In  part  on  Blatcbfordl  conclu- 
sion that  such  an  appeal  has  worked  In  the 
Peace  Corps  and  would  work  Just  aa  weU  In 
the  Nation. 

without  waiting  for  high-level  public 
approval  of  this,  however,  Blatchford  al- 
ready plans  to  steer  the  Peace  Corps  In 
new  directions  which  may  help  achieve  tbe 
national  servloe  idea,  anyway.  While  world- 
wide response  to  the  Peace  Corpe — "A  mobile 
ezpreaalon  of  tbe  American  Ideal  to  help 
underdeveloped  countries."  says  Blatchford — 
has  been  strong,  tbe  Corps  now  needs  more 
experienced,  more  professional,  skilled  peo- 
ple. Tet.  the  Corps  haa  gravitated  to  moctly 
young,  recent  ooUege  graduatea. 

"Country  needs  are  changing,"  Blatchford 
says.  "Where  once  there  was  an  emphaala 
on  education,  now  there  is  a  need  for  peo- 
ple wbo  can  teach  skills,  help  the  natlvea  do 
Joba.  Otherwise,  the  eoontrlea  fear  they  may 
be  educating  their  own  revotutlon."  In  other 
worda,  jtist  as  In  tbe  UjB.,  giving  a  peraoB  a 
secondary  education,  then  having  no  Job 
available  for  him  upon  graduation  uaatm 
pohUcal  InetabUlty. 

Wttb  Ita  volunteer  iplrtt,  Ks  people-t<K 


people  contact,  the  Peaoe  Corps  "has  filled  a 
vacuum  In  foreign  assistance,"  claims 
Blatchford.  So  much  ao,  he  says,  that  today 
Just  about  every  European  country  has  its 
own  Peaoe  Corps.  Out  of  these  trends  are 
coming  several  Peace  Corps  moves.  Among 
them: 

The  Corps  Is  beginning  to  recruit  personnel 
from  tbe  country  Itself,  hopes  soon  that  50 
percent  of  the  Peace  Corps'  overseas  staff  wiU 
be  native,  serve  as  tbe  nucleus  for  building 
the  country's  own  Peace  Corps  organization. 
"We've  foiuid.  for  the  Peace  Corps  to  work 
well,"  reasons  Blatchford,  "the  country  has 
to  feel  the  Corps  belongs  to  them  as  much 
as  to  tbe  U.S." 

The  CorjM  Is  now  permitting  families  to 
go  overseas,  sending  300  overseas  this  year. 
In  fact.  Idea  is  to  encourage  higher -skilled 
persons  to  volunteer  for  a  Peace  Corps  tour. 

The  Corps  Is  changing  its  present  "lily- 
white"  by  encouraging  minority  groups,  tbe 
black  man  and  others,  to  Join. 

Blatchford  is  pushing  for  a  United  Nations 
Peace  Corps,  h(^>es  to  establish  through 
bUateral  talks  (already  with  the  Swiss. 
Swede*  and  British)  the  beginnings  of  such 
an  International  group:  backing  that  up  by 
seeking  Peace  Corps  personnel  exchangee 
with  other  nations  carrying  on  tbe  same  kind 
of  program. 

Blatchford  Is  hoping  to  set  up  some  kind 
of  arrangement  where  returning  Peace  Corps 
volunteers,  instead  of  being  brought  back 
and  dropped  at  the  shore  line,  are  funneled 
Into  U.S.  ghettoea  and  depressed  areas  like 
Appalachia.  "The  problems  are  the  same. 
And  we  want  to  put  out  of  mind  this  concept 
of  rich  nations  and  poor  nations,  addresa  in- 
atead  the  problems  of  poverty  which  are 
everywhere." 

As  part  of  that,  he  hopes  to  Invite  overseas 
volunteers  to  come  to  tbe  UB.  "to  help 
us  so  they'll  have  the  same  kind  of  Insight 
when  they  go  back  to  their  countries  that 
our  volunteers  have  when  they  come  back 
to  the  UB." 

WUl  It  workT  Probably,  If  the  Peace  Corps 
track  record  Is  any  clue.  From  a  high  of  14,- 
000  volunteers  In  1966.  applicants  dropped  off 
at  tbe  rate  of  al>out  1.000  a  year,  but  have 
leveled  off  now.  Moreover,  the  niunber  of 
akllled  appUoants  has  Jumped  In  the  past  few 
weeks.  And  "even  with  the  drop  In  applicants, 
we  stlU  have  more  voltinteers  than  we  have 
openings.** 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  MESSAOE  ON  THE 
DRAPT 


HON.  WILLIAM  B.  WIDNALL 

or  KKW  jnsrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  23.  1970 

Mr.  WIDNAUi.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  his 
message  proposing  an  end  to  the  draft, 
the  President  said: 

Ultimately,  tbe  praeervatlon  of  a  free  so- 
ciety dependa  upon  both  the  wUllngneas  of 
Its  beneflfilarlea  to  bear  the  burden  of  Ita 
defense  and  tbe  willingness  of  government 
to  guarantee  tbe  freedom  of  tbe  IndlvlduaL 

In  those  few  words,  the  President 
makes  clear  It  Is  a  "Free  Society"  we  are 
trying  to  preserve. 

He  has  reminded  us  that  no  matter 
how  affluent  we  are,  no  matter  how  much 
we  have  in  the  way  of  material  goods, 
we  all  bear  the  responsibilities  as  well 
as  share  in  the  bountieB  of  freedom. 
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Finally,  he  reminds  us  also  that  tbe 
Government  guarantees — not  grants  or 
offers  or  delegates — but  guarantees  the 
freedom  of  the  Individual. 

These  are  factors  I  hope  we  will  all  re- 
member as  we  consider  the  President's 
message. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA 
TERCENTENARY 


HON.  L.  MENDEL  RIVERS 

or   BOnTB   CAIOLXNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REITIESENTATTVES 
Monday,  April  27.  1970 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  participation  of  the  An- 
glican Church  in  the  tricentennial  of 
the  founding  of  South  Carolina,  the 
Right  Reverend  and  Right  Honorable 
Robert  W.  Stopford,  bishop  of  London, 
delivered  the  sermon  at  the  Citadel 
Armory  at  Charleston. 

The  bishop's  Inspiring  address  was 
also  a  historic  document,  indeed 
worthy  of  the  occasion.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
had  the  privilege  of  attending  this  serv- 
ice and  of  meeting  this  distinguished 
churchman.  I  consider  It  an  honor  to 
Insert  In  the  Record  this  magnificent 
creation  by  the  representative  of  the 
original  Mother  Church  of  my  State  and 
of  this  part  of  America: 

SOTTTH    CASOUNA    TlaCXNTKNABT, 
CI-ABI.C8TON,  AP*n.   19,   1970 

Henry  Compton,  who  was  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don 300  years  ago,  gave  all  the  help  and 
encouragement  he  could  to  the  building  up 
of  the  work  of  the  Church  of  England  in 
America  and,  not  least.  In  the  new  State 
of  Carolina.  He,  and  his  successors,  could 
not  be  away  from  the  work  of  the  diocese  ot 
London  for  the  many  months  which  a  visit  to 
America  then  Involved,  but  the  successive 
Bishops  of  London  were  anxious  to  give  all 
the  pastoral  care  they  could  to  the  clergy 
and  people,  even  though  It  had  to  be  exer- 
cised from  Fulham  Palace  many  thousands 
of  miles  away. 

Henry  Compton  could  not  have  foreseen 
that  at  the  Tercentenary  of  the  State  It  would 
be  a  Diocese  of  an  independent  Province  of 
tbe  Anglican  Communion  which  Invited  his 
successor  to  be  present.  It  is  therefore  for 
me  a  great  honour  and  privilege  to  be  with 
you  in  these  celebrations  and  to  bring  you 
the  greetings  of  tbe  diocese  to  which  you 
belonged  three  hundred  years  ago,  and  of 
the  Church  of  England  from  which  you 
had  your  origin. 

To-day  the  links  which  bind  together  tbe 
Episcopal  Church  and  tbe  Church  of  Eng- 
land, and  this  diocese  of  South  Carolina  and 
tbe  diocese  of  London  are  stronger  than  they 
ever  were  when  they  depended  on  legal  rights 
of  Jurisdiction.  We  are  held  together  by  a 
common  Inheritance — by  that  temper  of 
mind  which  Is  the  distinguishing  mark  of 
Anglicanism — an  attitude,  rooted  In  the 
Catholic  faith  yet  sensitive  to  the  evangelical 
emphasis  of  the  Reformation,  which  seta  a 
high  value  on  Intellectual  integrity  and  mod- 
eration of  Judgement.  We  try  to  be  open  al- 
ways to  the  leading  of  tbe  Holy  Spirit  as, 
together  with  the  other  Provinces  of  our 
Anglican  Communion,  we  make  our  contri- 
bution to  the  growing  unity  of  the  whole 
Church  of  God.  We  know  that  friendship 
based  upon  mutual  respect  can  hold  us  to- 
gether as  nothing  else  can  do. 

This  Tercentenary  la  indeed  an  hlatoclc  oo- 
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caalon.  In  the  record  of  the  past  300  years 
there  are  many  events  and  movements  of 
thought  upon  which  It  Is  tempting  to  dwell — 
but  I  must  exercise  self-denial  and  emphasise 
only  a  few  which  illustrate  my  theme. 

In  1696  Bishop  Compton  sent  out  the  Rev- 
erend Samuel  Marshall  to  Carolina — that  Is 
three  years  after  the  Commons  of  Carolina, 
elected  by  popular  vote,  had  gained  tbe  right 
to  Initiate  legislation.  In  1701  the  Legislature 
passed  an  ordinance  which  made  the  Church 
of  England  the  established  Church  of  Caro- 
lina. Was  this  the  result  of  the  work  of  Sam- 
uel Marshall  and  his  colleagues?  Or  did  it 
come  from  something  deeper — an  English 
conviction  that  Church  and  State  should 
not — and  could  not — be  separated  from  each 
other?  Hooker,  the  great  Anglican  theologian 
In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  the  First  expressed 
that  belief  In  these  words:  "There  is  not  any 
man  of  the  Church  of  England  but  the  same 
man  is  also  a  member  of  the  Commonwealth, 
nor  any  man  a  member  of  the  Common- 
wealth which  U  not  also  of  the  Church  of 
England".  Tbe  Pounding  Fathers  of  the 
United  States,  for  very  cogent  reasons,  made 
the  separation  of  Church  and  State  a  funda- 
mental part  of  the  Constitution.  In  England 
the  EstablUhment  of  the  Church  of  England 
has  been  greatly  modified  but  is  still  under 
constant  attack.  Was  tbe  action  of  the  Caro- 
lina legislature  In  1701  Just  an  error — or  did 
it  embody  a  principle  from  which  we  can  still 
leam  in  these  secular  days. 

It  was  not  long  before  it  was  made  clear 
that  this  ordinance  of  1701  did  not  mean  that 
the  State  could  control  the  Church.  The  leg- 
islature tried  to  set  up  a  lay  court  with  power 
to  dismiss  clergy,  and  had  its  action  disal- 
lowed. But  It  was  equally  clear  that  the 
Church  had  no  desire  to  override  the  vlevre 
of  the  laity.  Bishop  Seeker  of  Oxford,  when 
preaching  In  1740  at  the  Annual  Service  for 
Subscribers  to  the  Society  for  the  Propaga- 
tion of  the  Oospel  which  contributed  to  the 
Church  m  Carolina  no  less  than  54  clergy- 
men between  1701  and  1759,  expressed  the 
Society's  policy  In  these  words  "We  have  ob- 
truded the  service  of  the  Church  of  England 
nowhere:  we  have  settled  no  clergyman  any- 
where without  the  inhabitants  requesting  it 
and  contributing  to  It :  we  have  sent  no  suc- 
cessor upon  a  vacancy  without  their  renew- 
ing their  request." 

The  records  show  that  the  Jurisdiction  ex- 
ercised by  my  predecessors  from  Fulham 
palace  was  essentially  pastoral.  In  spite  of 
the  Immense  difficulties  created  by  the  slow- 
ness of  conmiunications  and  the  months 
which  had  to  elapse  before  a  reply  could  be 
received  to  a  letter  or  an  inquiry,  they  tried 
to  secure  the  peace  and  orderly  development 
of  tbe  Church  In  America.  And  they  gave  not 
only  encouragement  but  also  substantial  fi- 
nancial help  to  the  charitable  Companies 
which  promoted  emigration  to  America.  One 
such  Company  was  that  which  in  1732  re- 
ceived a  Charter  from  Oeorge  n  to  colonise 
lands  between  the  rivers  Savannah  and  At- 
tamaha.  There  is  a  strange  little  link  be- 
tween this  Company  and  the  diocese  of  Lon- 
don for  General  Oglethorpe,  among  his  mul- 
tifarious activities,  was  partly  responsible  for 
building  the  first  bridge  over  the  Thames  at 
Fulham  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden  of  Ful- 
ham I>alace  where  I  live,  and  my  predeces- 
sors have  lived  since  the  7th  Century. 

When  the  War  of  Indei>edence  broke  the 
direct  connection  with  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land tbe  Church  In  South  Carolina  was  one 
of  tbe  seven  which  formed  the  first  General 
Convention  in  1786.  Some  of  your  predeces- 
sors must  have  been  among  those  responsible 
for  tbe  Preface  to  the  first  American  Prayer 
Book  with  Its  generous  reference  to  "the 
Church  of  »"giftnrt  to  which  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  in  these  States  is  Indebted 
for  her  first  foundation  and  a  long  continu- 
ance of  nuzaing  care  and  protection.** 

In  that  spirit  we  In  the  Church  of  England 
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and  in  the  diocese  of  London  enter  ftilly 
Into  your  thanksgiving  In  this  Tercentenary 
year.  With  you  we  praise  God  for  what  He 
has  enabled  the  Church  here  to  be  and  to 
do  throughout  the  300  years  of  its  history. 
With  you  also  we  look  forward  to  the  fu- 
ture. History  Is  Important  because  it  has 
made  us  what  we  are:  It  Is  no  less  important 
for  its  Influence  on  what  we  shaU  be.  It  Is 
essenUal  that  on  an  occasion  like  this  we 
should  look  forward  for  If  we  do  not  do 
so  the  observance  of  past  events  can  be- 
come little  more  than  sentimental  piety.  We 
stand  at  the  meeting  point  of  past  and 
future  where  history  ts  being  made.  To 
change  the  metaphor,  while  we  must  thank 
Cod  for  the  strength  of  our  foiindatlons  we 
must  also  pray  that  we  may  build  worthily 
upon  them. 

As  we  look  forward  to  the  problems  and 
opportunities  which  will  face  the  Church 
of  God  in  the  next  decade  or  two.  we  are 
tempted  to  think  that  our  tasks  are  harder 
than  those  which  tbe  Church  here  In  its 
early  days  had  to  fulfiU.  300  years  ago  there 
were  hardships  enough  to  make  men's  hearts 
fall  them  for  fear.  There  was  little  material 
sectirlty,  there  was  moral  laxity — and  In  the 
18th  Century  there  was  the  theological  con- 
fusion which  the  Deists  caused — and  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  came  Into  being 
at  the  time  when  the  atheism  of  revolution- 
ary France  was  affectmg  the  Western  world. 
Our  predecessors  here  lost  neither  heart  nor 
faith — and  their  continuing  faithfulness 
gives  us  our  own  starting  point  as  the  Church 
to-day  grapples  with  the  opportunities  and 
problems  of  the  age  of  secularisation.  We 
see  spiritual  poverty  in  the  midst  of  ma- 
terial affluence:  We  see  the  nations  which 
long  for  peace  locked  in  the  apparently  In- 
soluble problems  of  international  affairs.  The 
problems  of  race  defy  easy  solution.  In  the 
United  States  they  come  from  tbe  slave  trade 
for  which  Britain  bears  a  heavy  responsibil- 
ity. In  Britain  they  come  from  the  attempt 
to  substitute  a  Commonwealth  for  an  Em- 
pire. On  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  though 
yovtr  problems  In  America  are  far  greater 
than  ours  in  Britain,  the  crisis  of  race  may 
take  more  than  one  generation  to  overcome. 
Many  young  people  In  Europe  as  In  America 
no  longer  have  any  trust  in  the  society  Into 
which  they  were  born  and  seek  to  escape 
from  it  by  permissive  morality;  by  drug-ad- 
diction, and  by  a  violence  which  seems  linked 
with  anarchism.  In  this  world  of  to-day — 
confused,  uncertain,  and  desperately  sick — i 
what  Is  the  responsibility  of  those  who  dare 
to  call  themselves  Christians? 

Here  I  come  back  to  tbe  words  of  Hooka* 
which  I  quoted  earlier  In  this  address.  Hooker 
rightly  saw  that  Church  and  State  are  Inex- 
tricably Intertwined,  and  this  remains  true 
when  Church  and  State  as  organisations  are 
legally  separated  as  they  are  In  the  United 
States.  If  a  man  Is  a  Christian  he  Is  also  a 
citizen  and  he  cannot  opt  out  of  his  ciUtxai- 
ahlp. 

In  ttie  face  of  so  many  apparently  insolu- 
ble problems  of  society,  tbe  Individual  Chris- 
tian, and  the  Church  which  Is  the  company 
of  all  faithful  people,  are  alike  tempted  to 
withdraw  from  the  Impossible  world  and  take 
refuge  In  scone  Ivory  tower — Because  It  seems 
that  society  is  lncai>able  of  being  saved;  they 
are  tempted  to  cut  themselves  off  from  It 
and  concentrate  on  a  round  of  religious  ac- 
tivities In  the  hope  of  saving  at  least  their 
own  souls.  To-day  there  are  voices  within  the 
Church  of  England  which  bid  us  make  an 
end  of  all  organised  religion  and  Join  In 
small  groups,  unrelated  to  each  other  and 
unconcerned  with  society  as  a  whole. 

This  temptation  we  must,  at  all  costs,  re- 
sist. It  does  not  fit  In  with  what  we  know 
and  believe  about  tbe  God  and  Fatber  at 
wianwim  When  mankind  bad  alMiaed  the 
freedom  of  wlU  v^ilcli  la  tbe  diatlngvdahinc 
mark  of  humanity,  and  the  world  needed 
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MUT»tloa,  Ood's  wmy  waa  to  mt«  It  from  In- 
•Id*.  He  sftot  His  Soo  to  become  «  human 
belnf.  to  abow  bow  buman  belnga  should 
live — to  show  that  It  la  only  by  aervlng  and 
caring,  and — IX  need  be — by  dying  that  men 
can  be  reconciled  to  each  other  tmd  to  CJod. 
We  have  Just  been  thinking  about  this  dur- 
ing Lent  and  Holy  Week,  and  we  have  the 
Easter  reassurance  of  the  resurrection  as  the 
proof  that  Christ's  way  is  the  right  way.  The 
Incarnation  was  Ood's  way  then:  It  Is  Ood's 
way  still,  and  as  St.  Paul  has  told  us  we. 
to-day,  have  been  given  the  ministry  of  re- 
conciliation; the  task  of  carrying  on  the  work 
of  the  Incarnation.  The  Church — that  Is  all  of 
us  who  call  ourselves  by  Christ's  name— will 
not  be  the  Body  of  Christ  aa  It  claims  to  be  If 
It  la  not  Itaelf  incarnate  In  all  the  agony  of 
the  world.  We  cannot  opt  out  and  sUll  be 
Christians:  We  cannot  make  Sunday  worship 
a  comfortable  retreat  from  a  week-day  world 
which  baffles  us  and  confiiaes  us.  If  we  do  we 
•hall  be  denying  our  Lord.  The  Church,  If  It 
is  the  Church,  must  be  at  the  heart  of  all  the 
problems  of  contemporary  society. 

We  In  England  assure  our  brethren  In  the 
Episcopal  Church  and  our  other  Christian 
brethren  In  the  U.S.A.  of  our  prayers  for  you 
as  you  care  and  serve  society  In  difficulties 
more  Intense  than  thoee  we  face  In  Britain. 
To  be  Involved  In  this  turmoil  of  society  Is 
dangerous.  To  seek  at  the  aame  time  for 
longer  term  solutions  of  the  problem  of 
racism  and  for  short  term  remedies  Is  dan- 
gerous. The  Christian  has  no  monopoly  ot 
wlsdotn  and  the  Church  throughout  Ita  his- 
tory has  made  many  grievous  mistakes.  But 
to  do  nothing  Is  far  more  dangerous,  for  It  la 
to  cut  ooeaelf  off  from  Ood  and  Christ.  Aa 
to-day  we  give  thanks  to  Ood  for  the  exam- 
ple of  fortitude  and  courage  of  those  who 
built  up  the  Church  here  over  three  cen- 
turies, may  we  all  pray  that  we  may  have  the 
faith  to  go  on  reconciling,  caring,  and  serving 
the  world,  knowing  that  if  Ood  has  called  ua 
to  this  service  He  will  give  us  the  strength  of 
His  Holy  Spirit  to  go  on — and  on —  and  on. 


SOMEBODY  TURN  OFF  THE  PtJBLIC 
RELATIONS  MACHINE 


HON.  AL  ULLMAN 

OF   OKCOON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVBS 
Monday.  April  27,  1970 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  admin- 
istration's public  relations  machine  In 
recent  weeks  has  produced  a  welter  of 
(^tlmlstlc.  if  often  confusing.  Interpreta- 
tions regarding  the  state  of  the  national 
economy.  Almost  every  morning,  press 
reports  emanating  directly  or  indirectly 
from  the  White  House  have  Indicated 
that  the  economy  was  simultaneously 
moving  upward,  downward,  and  sideways 
in  the  right  direction  toward  a  stable 
economy  in  1970.  Several  weeks  ago.  the 
House  minority  leader  emerged  from  a 
White  House  meeting  to  assure  the  Na- 
tion that  the  problem  of  inflation  was 
indeed  solved,  and  that  economic  stabil- 
ity was  in  sight. 

All  this  would  be  welcome  news  if  the 
public  relations  machine  were  programed 
to  the  facts  of  the  matter.  But  clearly  It 
Is  not.  The  key  economic  indicators  show 
that  the  battle  against  inflation  is  far 
from  won,  and  that  economic  stability  is 
not  on  the  horizon. 

An  article  in  yesterday's  Washington 
Post  by  its  respected  business  and  finance 
editor.  Hobart  Rowen.  sharply  defines 
the  situation  we  face  today.  Prices  are 
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soaring,  wage  demands  go  higher  and 
higher,  interest  rates  are  back  on  the 
upswing.  At  the  same  time,  unemploy- 
ment is  rising  more  rapidly  than  it  has 
in  a  decade. 
As  Rowen  sums  up : 

We  are  experiencing,  almultaneously, 
higher  unemployment  and  high  prices — 
recession  with  Inflation — and  that  aort  of 
double  economic  Jeopardy  hasn't  been  suf- 
fered since  1957-1958  during  the  Elsenhower 
years. 

Rowen  emphasizes  that  the  admin- 
istration's policies  of  monetary  and  fiscal 
restraint  are  not  working.  He  suggests 
that  the  refusal  of  the  administration  to 
deal  directly  with  the  price-wage  spiral 
may  be  heading  the  Nation  toward  an 
even  worse  dose  of  inflation  than  we  are 
now  experiencing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  nearly  1  year  ago,  I  wrote 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  E>avld 
Kennedy,  urging  that  the  administration 
Introduce  a  policy  of  wage  and  price 
guidelines  and  selective  credit  controls  to 
beat  inflation.  I  am  convinced  more  than 
ever  today  that  this  is  still  the  only  real 
solution  to  our  problems  of  inflation. 

The  administration  must  turn  off  its 
public  relations  machine  and  face  the 
realities  of  the  economy.  Inflation  can- 
not be  talked  away.  Direct  action  on 
prices  tmd  wages  is  required,  and  now. 
The  administration  is  not  fooling  the 
public.  It  must  act  responsibly,  and  stop 
fooling  itself. 

Rowen 's  article  follows: 

Nixon  Polict  Blows  Down  Economy,  Birr 
Not  Intlation 

(By  Hobart  Rowen) 

Presidential  press  Secretary  Ronald  Zl«g- 
ler  told  reporters  the  other  day  that  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  was  "some- 
what encouraged"  by  a  slight  decline  in  the 
pace  of  Inflation  In  March. 

Baloney. 

The  fact  Is  that  throughout  the  Admin- 
istration, the  whopping  advance  In  the  con- 
aimier  price  Index  was  greeted  with  shock 
and  dismay.  The  Index  rose  0.5  per  cent  (or 
8  per  cent  at  an  annual  rate ) ,  the  same 
Jump  aa  in  February. 

The  "slight  decline"  to  which  Zlegler  al- 
luded repreaenta  a  ao-caUed  aeaaonal  ad- 
justment, which  la  probably  meaningleaa. 
Even  on  that  baat*,  the  rise  for  the  month 
waa  0.4  per  cent  (4.8  per  cent  annually),  or 
atlU  far  beyond  the  level  of  Increase  that 
anyone  in  the  administration  had  expected 
at  this  stage  of  the  game. 

The  consumer  price  Index  atanda  more 
than  6  per  cent  higher  than  It  did  when 
Mr.  Nixon  took  office — and  the  peak  baaat 
yet  been  reached. 

The  plain  fact  of  the  matter  la  that  after 
making  all  possible  allowance  for  time 
"lags,"  prlcea  ahould  have  yielded  more  than 
they  have  to  the  Administration's  combined 
fiscal  and  monetary  curbs.  And  so  should 
have  Interest  rates,  which  actually  are  start- 
ing up  again  after  receding  from  peaks. 

Although  economic  growth  has  been 
slowed  to  a  crawl — the  real  Oroes  National 
Product  rate  In  the  first  quarter  of  this  year 
dropped  back  to  the  level  of  the  second 
quarter,  1B4I0 — prices  still  storm  upward.  The 
best  that  can  be  said  Is  that  the  pace  In  the 
last  few  months  has  been  fractionally  lees 
hectic. 

Meanwhile,  the  slow-down  In  ONP  growth 
baa  resulted  In  a  sharp  Increase  in  un- 
employment. The  seasonally  adjusted  rate 
in  March,  I96B,  waa  3.4  per  cent;  in  March, 
1970.  It  waa  up  a  full  point  to  4.4  per  cent, 
representing  a  Jump  in  the  Jobless  total  of 
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900,000  penona — from  3.7  million  to  8.6  mll- 
Uon. 

The  implication  of  all  of  this  Is  painful 
for  Mr.  Zlegler  and  other  Administration 
officials  to  acknowledge :  economic  policy  has 
slowed  down  the  economy,  but  hasn't  slowed 
down  Inflation.  We  are  experiencing,  simul- 
taneously, higher  unemployment  and  high 
prices — recession  with  Inflation — and  that 
sort  of  double  economic  Jeopardy  hasn't 
been  suffered  atnce  1967-68  during  the  Elsen- 
hower years. 

To  Wall  Street,  It  Is  all  very  clear:  sharply 
lower  first  quarter  profits,  combined  with 
continued  Infiatlon  and  revelation  of  war 
Involvements  In  Laos  and  Cambodia  have 
accelerated  the  tallspln  In  the  stock  market. 
Moreover,  the  President's  dilution  of  his 
originally  stated  strong  fiscal  policy  has  led 
to  fears  that  the  Federal  Reaerve  will  not 
be  able  to  ease  tight  money  to  any  signifi- 
cant degree. 

When  the  President  released  his  fiscal  1971 
Budget  proposals  February  3,  It  waa  evident 
that  the  $1.3  billion  surplus  waa  too  akinny 
to  be  a  certainty;  there  were  too  many  de- 
batable assumptions  underlying  the  aur- 
plua — and  that  fact  waa  pointed  out  here  and 
•laewhere. 

At  least,  though,  Mr.  Nixon's  Intention 
was  firm;  he  wanted  a  credible  surplus.  But 
since  then,  in  part  due  to  questionable  de- 
clsloAa,  and  In  part  due  to  circumstances  be- 
yond his  control,  the  budget  plan  has  dis- 
integrated. The  proposed  postal  and  general 
federal  pay  raise:  the  unfreezing  of  state  and 
local  construction:  and  the  dlnunlng  chance 
of  significantly  lower  Interest  rates  will  more 
than  wipe  out  the  surplus — unless  the  Presi- 
dent does  the  unexpected  and  takes  a  big 
new  whack  out  of  Pentagon  spending.  More- 
over, some  Waahlngton  experts  think  that 
the  cooled-off  economy  makes  1971  revenue 
estimates  suspect  (the  stock  market  drop 
does  not  help  at  all) . 

Since  Wall  Streeters  now  believe  that  there 
win  be  a  deficit  In  the  federal  budget  next 
year,  instead  of  the  planned  surplus,  they 
wouldn't  be  surprised  by  a  turn-around  In 
Fed  policy,  aborting  the  easier  money  trend. 

There  were  rumors  last  week  that  the 
banks,  which  Just  lowered  the  prime  rate. 
may  decide  that  lending  rates  must  be  boost- 
ed again  to  keep  pace  with  market  develop- 
ments. Thla  waa  part  of  the  reaaon  for  the 
allde  in  stocka. 

Crltica  of  Admlnlatratlon  policy  have  been 
aaying  for  many  montha  that  reliance  on 
flacal  and  monetary  policy — and  nothing 
elae — wouldn't  do  the  Job :  if  the  screws  were 
turned  tight  enough  to  crack  down  on  infla- 
tion and  high  interest  rates,  a  serious  reces- 
sion and  aagglng  business  profits  would  re- 
sult. But  if  the  policy  were  tempered  to 
prevent  a  disaster  on  the  Jobs  and  profits 
side  of  the  equation,  not  much  progress 
would  be  seen  In  the  cost  of  goods  and 
money. 

The  answer,  as  many  observers  have  seen 
It,  la  to  aupplement  a  cautious  fiscal-mone- 
tary policy  with  other  measures  to  dampen 
excessive  wage  hikes,  price  rises  and  Interest 
rates.  This  would  require  reliance  on  selec- 
tive controls,  and  Congress  has  given  the 
President  authority  to  apply  them. 

But  Mr.  Nixon  shrinks  from  thla  strategy, 
although  It  haa  been  preaaed  on  him  by 
respected  Republican  politicians  aa  well  aa 
Democrats. 

Businessmen  and  the  public,  faced  with 
the  evidence  of  persistent  inflation,  appear 
wUling  to  try  aome  version  of  controls.  Labor 
officials,  of  course,  are  not  anxious,  but  they 
would  have  no  choice  If  controls  restrained 
prices  and  interest  rates  as  well  as  wsges. 

Valuable  time  has  already  been  lost.  In 
view  of  the  widespread  concern  being  heard 
In  many  Oovemment  departments,  one  won« 
ders  whether  it  Is  getting  through  Mr.  Nixon's 
tight  inner  White  House  circle  to  the  Freat- 
dent  bimaelf. 
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Baalc  policy  of  exclualve  reliance  on  broad 
moDStary  and  flseal  policy  should  be  reoon- 
sldered;  for  U  we  have  many  more  consumer 
price  boosts  ot  the  kind  Mr.  Zlegler  aays  Is 
"aomswhat  ancouraglng."  well  all  be  in  tlM 
soup.  That  Includes  Republican  congressmen 
running  for  re-election. 
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PROFESSOR  TESTIFIES  BEFORE 
SENATE  SUBCOMMITTEB 


HON.  WENDELL  WYATT 

or  oaacoN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  27.  1970 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Prof. 
Kenneth  P.  Davis  of  the  Yale  University 
School  of  Forestry  appeared  before  the 
Interior  Subcommittee  of  the  Appropri- 
ations Committee  on  April  17.  His  testi- 
many  centered  on  management  of  our 
forests,  with  particular  emphasis  on 
clearcutting  techniques. 

I  believe  Professoi  Davis'  remarks 
should  be  a  matter  of  general  record,  and 
I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  caU  them  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues : 

STATKlintT  BT  KXKNETH  P.  DaVIS 

My  name  Is  Kenneth  P.  Davis  of  New 
Haven.  Connecticut.  I  am  here  today  as 
President  of  The  Society  of  American  For- 
esters of  over  17,500  members.  It  Is  the  one 
professional  organization  of  Its  kind  in  the 
United  States  and  represents  all  segments 
of  the  profession;  public  and  private  practi- 
tioners, research,  and  education.  My  specific 
authority  Is  the  statement  "Forest  Policies 
of  the  Society  of  American  Foresters"  adopt- 
ed by  vote  of  the  entire  membership.  A  copy 
as  of  1967  Is  attached  and  In  It  I  have  marked 
passages  having  particular  bearing  on  the 
subject  of  these  hearing.  I  shoiild  also  say 
that  my  appearance  here  was  apiHX>ved  by 
the  Council  of  the  Society. 

In  my  private  capacity  I  am  the  David  T. 
Mason  Professor  of  Forest  Land  Use,  School 
of  Forestry,  Tale  University.  My  credentials 
Include: 

Eighteen  years  with  the  U.S.  Forest  Service 
In  national  forest  adminls&atlon  and  re- 
search. Of  thla,  about  13  years  was  primarily 
in  forest  management  reaearch  Including  be- 
ing Chief,  Division  of  Forest  Management 
Research  In  the  Washington  office. 

Twenty-five  years  in  university  work  In 
forest  management  teaching  and  study  In 
three  institutions,  the  universities  of  Mon- 
tana, Michigan  and  now  Yale.  I  have  also 
served  as  department  chairman  and  Dean. 

I  am  author  of  the  text  book  Foreat  Man- 
agement: Regtilation  arid  Valuation,  now  in 
Ita  second  edition  and  widely  tised  in  the 
U.S.  and  around  the  world;  several  bulle- 
tina  and  many  other  publications  in  the 
forest  management  area. 

I  have  hud  long  and  continued  contacts 
and  fleld  study  with  public  and  private  for- 
estry organizations,  Including  considerable 
consulting  work  with  both.  Currently,  I  am 
a  consultant  to  the  Public  I^and  Law  Re- 
view Commission  on  a  study  and  analysis 
of  multiple  use  concepts  and  land  use  deci- 
sions on  the  public  lands. 

The  matter  I  wish  to  present  here  today 
centers  on  methods  of  managing  forests 
with  particular  reference  to  even-aged  man- 
agement and  clearcutting  methods  as  ap- 
plied by  the  Forest  Service.  Present  concern 
seems  to  center  oo  clearcutting  as  applied 
on  the  Monongahela  and  Bitterroot  Na- 
tional Forests  of  West  Virginia  and  Mon- 
tana, respectively. 

At  ttie  outset,  I  should  like  to  make  It 
clear  that  I  am  not  liere  on  behalf  of  the 
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Society  of  American  Foresters  or  on  my  own 
Judgment  to  defend  any  and  all  applications 
of  clearcutting  by  the  Forest  Service,  or  by 
other  public  or  private  organieatlons,  all  ot 
which  apply  the  method.  Like  most  any- 
thing else,  clearcutting  can  be  misi^plled, 
and  I  do  not  question  that  there  are  in- 
stances of  this,  past  and  present.  The  same 
la  certainly  true  of  other  forest  management 
practices. 

I  do  wish,  however,  to  defend  clearcutting 
as  a  proper  and  ofen  necessary  method  of 
managing  forests  In  many  situations,  and  to 
support  the  view  that  it  should  not  be  arbi- 
trarily stopped  on  the  national  forests,  or 
elsewhere,  because  of  certain  alleged,  or  in 
fact,  mlsappUcatlona. 

CamCISM     AND     AIXKGATIONS    CONCERNING 
CLXARC  U ITING 

We  all  recognize  that  a  number  of  things 
have  been  said  about  clearcutting  and  other 
methods  that  confuse  and  mis-state  real  is- 
sues. This  Is  particularly  true  In  this  present 
time  of  active  public  concern  about  environ- 
mental quality  in  which  forested  lands  are 
extremely  important.  Clearcutting  has 
drawn  Its  share  of  allegations,  and  I  have 
been  struck  by  the  lack  of  fact  or  discrimi- 
nation in  many  of  the  critidama  made.  Let 
me  give  a  few  of  theae  allegationa  to  help 
focua  on  questions  of  substance.  It  has  been 
alleged: 

Allegation:  That  clearcutting  violates  the 
Multiple  Use  Act,  including  the  very  impor- 
tant provision  for  sustained  yield.  There  la 
no  necessary  relationship  whatever  here, 
"nmber  Is  certainly  one  importsmt  forest  use 
and  overcuttlng  of  the  sustained  productive 
capacity  of  a  forest  unit  can  be  done  by  any 
method. 

Allegation:  That  clearcutting  is  destruc- 
tive to  the  soil,  causes  erosion,  upsets  nor- 
mal stream  flow,  etc.  These  can  result  from 
too  extensive  use  or  application  on  luistable 
soils,  etc.  These  restilts  could  also  result  from 
improper  road  building  or  logging  practices. 
None  of  these  results  are  inherent  to  the 
clearcutting  method. 

Allegation:  That  clearcutting  Is  undesir- 
able from  the  standpoint  of  wildlife.  There 
in  an  old  and  true  saying  that  "deer  follow 
the  axe."  Forest  regeneration  necessitates 
opening  up  the  tree  stand,  and  the  resulting 
more  open  conditions  stimulate  shrub  and 
herbaceous  growth.  Increasing  wildlife  food 
supply,  most  of  which  has  to  be  close  to  the 
ground  to  be  available.  In  dense  and  mature 
forests,  coniferous  particularly,  there  Is  little 
wildlife  food.  There  la  a  better  Italance  in 
actively  managed  forests,  that  Includes  all 
stand  conditions  from  reproduction  to  ma- 
ture trees. 

Allegation:  That  clearcutting  Is  bad  aes- 
thetics, unsightly,  etc.  To  some  people  It  does 
look  like  forest  devastation.  But  so  do  na- 
ture's frequently  crude  methods  of  wind- 
storm, fire.  Insect  epidemics,  and  others.  If 
areas  on  which  the  forest  cover  has  been  re- 
moved—either by  nature  or  by  man — are  not 
too  large,  or  unduly  concentrated,  and  are 
promptly  restocked,  the  net  effect  Is  not  ob- 
jectionable from  any  reasonably  balanced 
viewpoint.  To  many  people,  any  tree  cutting 
Is  bad.  But  these  same  people  want  homes 
which  require  wood  In  large  quantities,  and 
also  use  large  quantities  of  paper  In  their 
dally  living. 

Allegation:  That  clearcutting  should  be 
replaced  by  "selective  cutting,"  or  variation 
on  this  theme.  This  Idea  has  been  around  for 
years.  The  term  "selective  cutting"  Is  essen- 
tially meaningless  because  It  all  depends  on 
who  "selects"  what  trees,  in  what  way,  and 
for  what  purpose.  The  results  can  be  good  or 
bad.  In  the  past,  the  term  has  been  often 
used  to  cloak  very  destructive  cutting  prac- 
tices of  "selecting"  only  trees  that  are  mer- 
chantable and  leaving  the  remaining  trees 
vulnerable  to  damage  from  natural  forces. 
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METHODS   OF  OaOANIZINa   A  VOBX8T  FOB 
COMTIMUBD    I£A]f  AOBMZNT 

It  Should  be  clear  that  the  current  Issue 
centers  on  the  choice  of  forest  management, 
or  Bilvlcultural,  methods.  AU  are  predicated 
on  keying  the  forest  growing  and  getting 
reproduction  when  needed.  There  are  several 
centuries  of  accumiilated  professional  experi- 
ence, worldwide,  on  sUvlcultural  methods. 
The  U.S.  Forest  Service  has  spent  miinnnn 
of  dollars  over  the  years  on  sllvlcultural  re- 
search. Forests  In  the  U.S.,  as  elsewhere,  are 
highly  variable  so  that  no  one  method  Is 
generally  applicable.  Which  method  is  best 
for  a  given  situation  depends  on  the  pur- 
poses of  management  and  the  characteris- 
tics of  the  tree  species  In  the  forest. 

To  reduce  to  essentials,  forest  areas  can  be 
organized  for  continuing  productivity  using 
either  even-aged  or  uneven-aged  manage- 
ment. 

An  even-aged  stand  on  an  area  is  one  In 
which  most  of  the  trees  originated  at  about 
the,  same  time  and  grow  up  together.  Such 
a  stand  accordingly  has  a  beginning  and  an 
end  In  time:  It  originated,  is  tended,  and 
several  Intermediate  cuts  may  be  made.  It  Is 
eventually  removed,  new  trees  are  estab- 
lished, and  the  process  repeats.  The  time 
Interval  between  removal  cuta  Is  called  a 
forest  rotation. 

An  uneven-aged  stand,  as  Its  name  implies, 
has  no  beginning  nor  end  In  time.  Trees  are 
of  different  ages  and  under  such  management 
this  age  mixture  la  continued.  There  Is  no 
definite  rotation. 

Even-aged  management  Is  by  far  the  meth- 
od most  widely  applied  both  In  the  U.S.  and 
around  the  world.  Essentially,  It  foUows  Na- 
ture's most  common  method.  Contrary  to 
much  popular  belief,  natural  forest  stands, 
area  by  area,  are  much  more  even-aged  than 
casual  Inspection  would  suggest.  This  is  due 
to  local  catastrophes  of  fire,  storm,  insects, 
and  dlsesaes.  This  Is  particularly  true  of  most 
coniferous  (softwood)  forest  types  In  the  XJA. 
It  Is  also  true  In  more  hardwood  (or  decidu- 
ous forest  types)  than  Is  generally  recognized. 
A  large  forest  area  usually  Includes  trees  of 
all  ages  but  by  forest  treatment  units — that 
is  stand  by  stand,  area  by  area — even-aged 
conditions  commonly  prevail. 

Even-aged  management  is  also,  in  most 
situations,  much  more  efficient  and  economi- 
cal to  apply  than  maintenance  of  uneven- 
aged  conditions,  stand  by  stand.  In  fact,  ap- 
plication ot  a  true  selection  system  that 
maintains  uneven-aged  ocmdltlons  by  Indi- 
vidual areas  Is  relatively  rare  In  the  VS.,  as 
is  true  elsewhere. 

The  above  Is  the  basic  argument  for  ap- 
plication of  even -aged  management.  It  Is 
natural,  efficient,  economic,  and  In  general 
produces  forests  most  useful  to  man  and  not 
only  for  timber  production.  I  am  not  speak- 
ing here  of  wilderness  or  natural  areas  where 
as  nearly  as  possible  natural  conditions  pre- 
vail whether  even-  or  uneven-aged  stands. 
Considering  even-aged  management  spe- 
cifically, there  are  three  commonly  recognized 
methods,  each  with  variations.  They  are: 

1.  Shelterwood  Method.  Here,  as  a  stand 
approaches  some  desired  level  of  maturity, 
one  or  more  fairly  heavy  cuttings  are  made 
to  open  up  the  stand  and  bring  In  new  trees, 
normally  by  natural  seeding.  When  these  new 
trees  are  adequately  established,  the  remain- 
ing parent  stand  is  removed.  It  Is  a  very 
natural  method,  usually  effective  for  getting 
tree  reproduction  but  often  not  of  desired 
species.  It  Is  also  expensive  to  apply. 

3.  Seed  Tree  Method.  With  this  method 
only  enough  trees  of  desired  species  are  left 
to  reseed  the  area.  When  this  \a  accomplished, 
these  seed  trees  are  removed.  The  method 
has  been  applied  to  some  extent  In  the  past 
but  little  In  recent  years.  The  major  reasmis 
are  frequent  Ineffectlvmess  In  estabUahlag 
a  new  stand  of  desired  species,  mortality  loss 
of  seed  trees,  and  frequent  dlfflculty  of  eeo- 
nomioally  removing  them. 
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3.  Cleetrcuttiny.  foUoioed  by  planting  or  di- 
rect $eeding.  By  this  method  the  existing 
tree  stand  ts  cut.  normally  at  maturity.  Pol- 
lowing  such  cutting,  the  area  may  naturally 
regenerate,  as  Is  usually  true  of  hardwoods, 
or  the  ground  must  be  sufficiently  clear  to 
permit  planting  or  direct  seeding.  Clearcut- 
tlng  Is  usually  necessary  to  regenerate  de- 
sired conifer  species.  Properly  applied,  the 
method  is  prompt,  effective,  productive,  and 
economical  when  all  costs  and  returns  of  al- 
ternate methods  are  considered.  The  method 
permits  and  is,  tn  fact,  the  only  general  means 
of  using  genetically  improved  tree  planting 
stock.  It  should  also  be  recognized  that  clear- 
cutting  In  many,  but  not  all.  foreet  situa- 
tions Is  applied  primarily  as  a  timber  pro- 
uction  measure.  Other  slower  and  leas  effi- 
cient methods  could  be,  and  are  employed. 
If  maintaining  a  foreat  cover  for  recreation 
and  watershed  purpoaea  la  the  prime  objec- 
Mve. 

APPaAUAL   OP   CLMJkMCXrmtta    IfXTHOD 

As  stated,  clearcuttlng  Is  effective,  eco- 
nomical, and  widely  applied  by  both  public 
and  private  agenclea  In  the  VS.  and  elae- 
where. 

It  Is  not  possible  here  to  explore  the  many 
foreat  situations  where  clearcuttlng  is  the 
moat  practicable  method  and  others  where 
other  alternatives  could  and  should  be  con- 
sidered. The  forests  of  the  US.  are  exceed- 
ingly diverse  as  are  purposes  of  management. 
Oenerallaatlons  are  not  safe  other  than  to 
reoognlxe  that  clearcuttlng  is  an  effective 
and  necessary  method  to  use  where  needed. 

Regarding  the  Forest  Service.  It  Is  not 
denied  that  the  method  may  have  been  over- 
applied  or  mls-appUed  on  occasion.  In  this 
connection.  I  can  well  remember  around 
thirty  years  ago  when  some  form  of  selec- 
tive cutting,  wherever  possible,  was  general 
Foreat  Service  policy.  There  were  reasons 
behind  this  position  at  the  time.  Clearcut- 
tlng, accompNsnied  by  prompt  regeneration, 
was  not  generally  established  as  a  tool  of 
continuing  forest  management.  There  were 
many  examples  of  undesirable  clearcuttinga 
essentially  on  private  lands. 

On  national  forest  lands,  planting  or  seed- 
ing was  done  primarily  on  areas  that  had  not 
become  adequately  restocked  following  fire  or 
cutting.  On  the  national  forests  of  the  east- 
em  U.S.,  which  were  mostly  acquired  from 
private  ownership,  there  were  very  large  areas 
In  this  category.  There  were  also  large  areas 
of  burned-over  lands  in  the  West.  Natural 
reseedlng  was  more  generally  employed  than 
planting  following  cutting  on  national  forest 
lands. 

The  Society  of  American  Foresters  has  not 
made  any  systematic  and  professional  Inves- 
tigation of  present  clearcuttlng  practice  so 
I  cannot  speak  quantitatively  on  this  point. 
It  Is  proper  to  point  out,  however,  that  it  la 
the  regeneration  method  that  most  readily 
can  be  systematized  and  applied  according 
to  a  defined  procedure.  In  this  respect,  it  can 
become  a  habit,  a  convenience,  that  tempts 
application  without  adequate  discrimination. 
To  the  extent  this  may  be  so,  there  is  no 
adequate  professional  defense.  It  chould  also 
be  said  that,  to  the  degree  clearcuttlng  may 
be  overemphasized  as  a  response  to  national 
timber  needs,  question  can  be  raised  as  to  a 
desirable  balance  of  forest  u^es  and  manage- 
ment methods  under  the  concept  of  multiple 
use  on  public  lands.  This  Is  a  matter  of  fact 
and  considered  Judgment  to  determine. 

aBcoMJfnrDATioNa 
1.  The  Society  of  American  Foresters  rec- 
ommends that  no  moratorium  on  clear- 
cutting  be  placed  on  specific  national  forests, 
or  on  the  national  foreata  generally.  To  do  so 
would  place  an  unwarranted  and  disruptive 
reatrlctlon  on  using  a  proper  and  In  many 
■Ituattona  a  neceasary  method.  It  would  also 
constitute  a  backward  step  professionally. 
The  duration  of  any  such  moratorium,  and 
the  conditions  for  Its  lifting,  would  be  dllB- 
eult  to  define.  With  public  opinion  tending 
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to  be  critical  of  cutting  of  any  kind,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  reeatabllah  the  method  follow- 
ing a  moratorium.  Further,  such  action  could 
well  set  a  precedent  extending  to  other  public 
lands  and  to  private  owners. 

a.  The  Forest  Service  should  be  directed 
promptly  to  initiate  continuing  study  of 
sllvicultural  cutting  methods.  Including 
clearcuttlng.  and  report  to  the  Congress  as 
may  be  required.  Forest  study  teams  are  now 
at  work  Ln  West  Virginia  and  Montana. 
What  la  done  Is  done,  and  further  significant 
clearcuttlng.  Justifying  valid  criticism  would 
seem  very  unlikely. 
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SMALL  AIRLINES  DO  A  BIO  JOB 


HON.  UURENCE  J.  BURTON 

OP    DTAH 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  AprU  27.  1970 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
staff  writer  Eugene  L.  Meyer  had  a  story 
In  last  Thursday's  Washiiigton  Post  con- 
cerning 11  small  airlines  that  are  pro- 
viding a  valuable  service  to  people  In 
nearby  States  whose  business  brings 
them  to  Washington  frequently.  As  a 
member  of  the  Small  Business  Commit- 
tee and  as  a  supporter  of  small  business 
initiative,  I  find  the  story  of  these  small 
airlines  most  encouraging,  as  well  as 
interesting.  I  hope  that  similar  services 
will  soon  be  forthcoming  in  other  parts 
of  the  country  also.  The  story  follows : 
Elevkn  Small  AiSLzma  Past  op  RxvoLTmoN 
IN  U.S.  Ant  TuvsL 
(By  Eugene  L.  Meyer) 

They  fly  smaU  twin-engine  craft  but  they 
are  a  part  of  the  air  travel  revolution  none- 
thelesa.  Tbey  come  from  places  like  Hagera- 
town.  Md..  Monmouth  County,  N.J.,  Reading, 
Pa.,  Blnghampton,  N.T.,  and  Lynchburg, 
Va. — from  Middle  America  to  MegalopoUs. 

They  are  the  operators  of  11  small  airlines, 
with  more  than  100  pilots  and  about  40 
planes,  that  provide  direct  service  between 
small-to-medium-siaed  cities  and  the  na- 
tion's capital. 

Despite  their  proUferatlon — there  was  only 
one  in  1969 — and  their  predominant  use  now 
of  turbo-prop  Jets  rather  than  piston  planes, 
there  remains  an  aura  of  adventure  about 
them. 

They  seem  part  of  an  earlier  era  of  avia- 
tion, a  time  of  seat-on-one's-pants  flying 
and  treacherous  mountain  flights  to  deliver 
the  mall. 

Their  pUots.  moatly  retired  military  men, 
regard  their  craft  aa  anything  but  bush 
planes,  howew.  "It's  a  pretty  classy  opera- 
tion," said  Capt.  David  Werrett,  of  Ransoms 
Airlines,  resting  between  flights  at  National 
Airport,  "We  have  very  good  equipment." 

And  the  passengers  are  mostly  bualneas- 
men,  whose  attache  cases  mark  them  as 
part  of  the  dally  commutlng-by-air  age. 

Like  Herbert  Thornton,  Spring  Lake,  N.J., 
they  are  attracted  to  the  small  lines  by 
convenience.  "They're  close  to  home  and 
there's  no  waiting,"  Thornton  said,  as  he 
arrived  on  a  Monmouth  Airlines  flight. 

"It's  a  little  adventuroiu."  he  admitted. 
"Sometimes  you  wonder  If  they  can  taEe 
the  strain  the  big  airplanes  can.  You  wonder 
If  the  wings  will  hold  up  In  a  bumpy  ride." 

The  planes  carry  from  Ave  to  19  passengers. 
There  are  three  Otters  and  one  Eyelander. 
both  8TOL  (short  takeoff  and  land)  craft, 
as  well  as  more  traditional  planes. 

Most  have  flights  to  places  other  than 
Washington.  Monmouth  and  Alrspur  Air- 
lines, for  example,  also  fly  to  jnc  Interna- 
tional Airport  In  New  Tork. 

The  airlines  range  In  size  from  Suburban, 
with  seven  planes  and  35  pilots,  flying  here 


from  Red  Bank  and  Trenton,  N.J.,  and  Read- 
ing, Pa  ,  down  to  Travelair,  with  a  single  plane 
and  four  pUots  coming  from  Klklna  and 
Charleston,  W.  Va.,  by  way  of  Baltimore. 

The  boom  here  started  11  years  ago,  when 
East  Coast  Airlines  began  making  runs  from 
Maryland's  Eastern  Shore  with  two  flve-paa- 
senger  planes. 

Three  years  ago.  a  handful  of  lines  banded 
together  Into  the  Commuter  Airlines  Group. 
Its  present  eight  members  share  a  ground 
crew  of  11  that  sells  tickets,  checks  bag- 
gage, and  loads  and  unloads  planee. 

(The  nonmembers.  Commuter  (not  the 
group),  Monmouth  and  Altalr,  must  fend 
for  themselves,  with  pilots  doing  everything. 
The  Commuter  pilots  even  sell  tickets.) 

When  the  group  was  formed.  It  carried 
2.600  passengers  monthly.  Now  It  hauls  an 
estimated  6,000.  according  to  station  man- 
ager Randolph  H.  Smith. 

The  planes  range  from  20  per  cent  full  on 
Altalr.  the  youngest,  to  60  per  cent  on  Conv 
muter.  Smith  said.  More  than  60  per  cent 
Is  needed  to  break  even,  he  said. 

Not  all  of  the  lines  thrive.  Two  months  ago, 
two  lines  flying  from  Virginia  and  central 
Pennsylvania  went  out  of  business. 

The  commuter  airline  planes  formerly 
parked  at  Page  Airways  Terminal,  for  gen- 
eral aviation,  and  had  only  a  small  hallway 
counter.  However,  in  February  they  took  over 
the  old  Military  Air  'A'ansport  area,  vacated 
last  June. 

The  Conunuter  Airlines  Oroup  spent  $10,- 
000  to  spruce  up  the  spacious  terminal.  In- 
stalling multicolored  plastic  seats  and  a  wall- 
length  ticket  counter.  The  nonmembers  also 
use  the  facility. 

The  pilots  earn  between  t6,200  and  $12,000 
per  year,  slim  pickings  next  to  the  major 
airline's  pay  scales  of  up  to  $60,000  for  cap- 
tains. 

Age  precludes  most  of  these  pilots  from 
moving  up  to  the  big  airlines,  which  want 
30  years  service  out  of  pilots  before  they  re- 
tire at  age  60. 

Between  military  pensions  and  salary,  most 
of  the  pilots  manage.  Albert  W.  Noel,  a  re- 
tired Army  colonel  flying  for  Cardinal,  draws 
more  than  $19,000  annually  between  the 
two. 

Commuter  airlines  personnel  enjoy  com- 
paring their  operations  favorably  with  those 
of  their  bigger  brothers.  Says  Smith,  "Re- 
quirements for  safety.  Insurance  and  stand- 
ards are  at  least  as  high  as  the  regular  air- 
lines. That's  to  get  these  'fly-by-nlghters' 
out  of  the  sky." 

Acting  out  of  concern  with  the  safety  rec- 
ord of  commuter  airlines  and  privately  char- 
tered air  taxis,  the  Federal  Aviation  Admln- 
Istrstlon  Instituted  higher  pilot  standards 
April  1  requiring  bi-annual  testing.  Of  the 
1 1  small  alrUnes,  Smith  said,  only  one.  Com- 
muter Airlines,  Inc.,  has  had  a  fatal  acci- 
dent. On  March  22,  three  persons  were  killed 
and  eight  injured  when  a  twin-engine  plane 
crashed  on  take-off  from  Blnghamton,  N.Y. 

Says  pilot  Werrett,  "It's  as  professional  an 
operation  as  the  larger  airlines,  except  we  use 
scnaller  planes.  We  have  found  a  niche.  We 
can  operate  small  planes  profitably,  which 
the  big  airlines  can't. 

"I  like  the  convenience."  adds  Werrett,  who 
lives  In  Doylestown.  Pa.,  close  to  Ransome's 
home  base.  North  Philadelphia  Airport.  "We 
get  home  every  night  and  don't  work  on 
weekends." 


SPACE  SPINOFFS 


HON.  BILL  CHAPPELL,  JR. 

OP  PLoama 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  23.  1970 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap- 
plaud  the   action   being   taken  by   the 
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gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Fhxt)  to 
bring  before  this  House  and  the  people 
the  benefits  being  derived  from  our  na- 
tional space  effort. 

I  Join  with  Lou  Fiet  In  bringing  this 
matter  home  to  the  general  public. 

Rather  than  specifics,  I  would  Uke  to 
talk  to  the  matter  of  space  benefits  to 
society  in  general. 

These  benefits  represent  a  broader  view 
of  space  returns  and  must  necessarily 
deal  with  qualitatives  and  intangibles; 
for  example,  the  real  value  of  the  human 
lives  saved  because  a  meteorological  sat- 
ellite spotted  Hurricane  Naomi  last  fall 
in  time  to  permit  advance  warning  and 
evacuation  of  the  danger  zone  cannot  be 
measured. 

The  improvemmt  in  safety  and  com- 
fort for  transatlantic  airline  passengers, 
due  to  the  current  satellite  meteorology 
photographs  of  the  plane's  route  now 
available  to  all  pilots.  Is  real  but  intan- 
gible. 

The  recent  deplosnnent  of  flood  emer- 
gency teams  in  California  was  success- 
fully planned  from  weather  satellite  pic- 
tures; Navy  ice  reconnaissance  patrols 
have  been  reduced  by  50  i>ercent  because 
of  satellite  coverage. 

The  returns  from  scientific  research  in 
space  are  unique  in  that  they  cannot  be 
achieved  on  the  groimd:  direct  explora- 
tion of  the  planets,  atmo^here-free  as- 
tronomy, space  environmental  measure- 
ments— all  require  space  ssrstems,  and  all 
have  been  successfully  initiated.  The  data 
flowing  back  from  these  space  experi- 
ments, however,  are  very  much  part  of 
the  earth-based  scene.  The  spcMse  pro- 
gram provides  opportunity  and  capabil- 
ity for  research;  it  Is  the  subsequent  im- 
pact of  scientific  understanding  upon 
society  that  is  the  real  return. 

We  have  a  better  educated  generation 
In  school  now  than  we  could  have  had 
10  years  ago,  before  the  Van  Allen  belts 
were  known,  the  Moon  and  Mars  photo- 
graphed, the  magnetic-field  Interactions 
of  Sun  and  Earth  observed.  We  have  a 
better  qualified  academic  community  to- 
day than  ever  before;  they  have  taken 
advantage  of  the  space  age  to  explore  and 
\mderstand  new  phenomena,  which  then 
feeds  back  through  their  classrooms  and 
publications  to  the  general  expansion  of 
human  knowledge. 

The  exciting  engineering  sciences 
taught  today  are  those  of  the  aerospace 
and  nuclear  age,  fostered  and  in  some 
cases  even  Invented  by  the  requirements 
of  the  NASA  program. 

An  educated  nation  in  a  technological 
world  society  is  a  requirement  for  prog- 
ress; research  and  technology  make  It 
possible. 


GALLANT  AMERICAN  PFC. 
DEWAYNE  T.  WILLIAMS 


HON.  JAMES  HARVEY 

or  KicHiaAM 

IN  TBX  HOUSE  OP  RBPRBSENTATIVK8 

Monday.  AprU  27.  1970 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Mon- 
day, April  20.  BCr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  C. 
Willlamg,  of  St.  Clair  Township,  from 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Michigan's  Eighth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, came  to  our  Nation's  Capital.  It 
was,  I  am  sure  both  a  very  proud  but  yet 
a  sad  moment  as  they  appeared  at  the 
White  House  to  accept  the  Medal  of 
Honor,  posthumously  for  their  son,  U.S. 
Marine  Pfc.  Dewayne  T.  Williams. 

Vice  President  Spiro  T.  Agnew  made 
the  presentation.  It  was  not  possible  for 
me  to  be  present  as  I  had  accompanied 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  David  M.  Ken- 
nedy as  a  member  of  the  U.S.  delegation 
to  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank's  annual  meeting  in  Uruguay.  I 
want  to  take  this  opportunity,  therefore, 
to  add  this  further  recognition  to  a  young 
man  whose  bravery  and  dedication  to  his 
buddies  and  to  his  coimtry  truly  defy 
description. 

It  would  be  my  sincere  hope  that  all 
Americans,  as  I  have  already  done  so, 
would  benefit  Just  from  learning  of  the 
bravery  displayed  by  Dewayne  Williams 
as  he  gave  his  life  by  falling  onto  a  hand 
grenade  to  save  the  lives  of  fellow  Ma- 
rines. This  19-year-old  man  has,  as  well 
described  by  a  following  editorial,  left  a 
"heritage  of  honor"  for  all. 

To  his  parents  I  add  my  condolences 
and  my  gratitude.  A  fine  young  American 
has  left  his  mark  that  few  can  equal — 
none  can  surpass. 

I  submit  for  inclusion  at  this  point 
several  newspaper  articles  on  the  award: 
[From  the  Times  Herald,  Apr.  22,  1070] 
Sbaximq  in  a  Pkottd  HiUTAas 
We  were  not  personally  acquainted  with 
U.S.  Marine  Pfc.  Dewayne  T.  Williams,  of  St. 
Clair.  And  we  would  guess  that  some  of  those 
who  did  know  him,  Including  many  of  his 
recent  schoolmates  in  St.  Clair  and  Ci^Mtc, 
didn't  realise  the  caliber  of  man  within  him. 
The  whole  community  knows  him  now, 
however,  and  recognizes  the  service  he  has 
rendered.  The  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor, 
awarded  poathximously  to  his  family  this 
week  in  Washington,  reflects  honor  to  the 
whole  area  which  he  called  home. 

Private  Williams  had  not  really  seen  much 
(^  Ufe.  It  was  on  bla  nineteenth  birthday, 
Sept.  18.  1968.  that— Already  severely 
wounded — he  tised  his  own  body  to  shield  his 
patroUnates  from  a  grenade.  Yet  we  submit 
that  what  he  bad  been  and  learned  in  19 
years.  In  hla  home  life,  in  his  school  associa- 
tions and  In  his  community,  was  enough  to 
lift  him  to  heights  of  compaission  and  valor. 
The  practice  of  flinging  oneself  onto  a 
hand  grenade  to  save  the  lives  of  feUow  Ma- 
rines is  a  tradition  in  the  corps.  During  World 
War  n,  26  Marines  were  awarded  the  Medal 
of  Honor  for  that  reason.  And  13  Marines  In 
Korea  earned  the  medal  in  the  same  manner. 
Figures  are  not  yet  avaUable  for  those  so 
honored  In  Vietnam,  but  obviously  the  ded- 
ication that  prompts  such  total  sacrifice  is 
stUl  there. 

Some  people,  including  some  in  high  office. 
Insist  on  calling  this  an  Immoral  war.  The 
American  statement  of  purpose  In  Vietnam 
la  called  deltislon  or  fraud,  depending  on  the 
eredullty  of  the  critics.  But  against  them 
stands  a  growing  list  of  American  sacriflces 
aa  witness  to  the  Intentions  we  have  In  that 
country,  and  to  the  service  that  our  yoting 
men  do  In  furthering  those  honorable  Inten- 
tions. 

Private  Williams'  name  wlU  ranaln  high 
on  that  list. 

The  Tlmea  Herald  Jolna  wltli  the  commu- 
nity In  extending  a  oomhlned  sentiment  to 
bla  family— oondolencea  for  the  Iom  ot  ao 
flue  a  son  and  brother,  and  congratalattona 
and  gratitude  for  the  heritage  ot  honor  he 
leaves. 
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[From  the  Times  Herald,  Apr.  20, 1970] 
St.  CLAia  MaaiNX  Oiwn  Nation's 

HlORXBT  AWASD 

St.  Claib. — Marine  Private  First  Class  De« 
wayne  T.  Williams  was  awarded  posthu- 
mously the  Medal  of  Honor  today  In  cere- 
monies at  the  White  House. 

His  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  C.  Wil- 
liams. 6486  Rattle  Run  Road,  accepted  the 
nation's  highest  award  from  Vice  President 
Spiro  T.  Agnew  In  ceremonies  In  Washing- 
ton today. 

Private  Willltuns,  who  attended  St.  Clair 
and  Capac  High  Schools,  was  killed  in  action 
Sept.  18,  1968.  his  nineteenth  birthday, 
while  serving  in  Quang  Nam  Province.  Viet- 
nam TTlth  "H"  company,  Second  Battalion. 
First  Marine  Regiment,  First  Marine  Di- 
vision. 

He  enlisted  in  the  U.8.  Marine  Corps  in 
December,  1967  and  was  assigned  duty  in 
Vietnam  in  June,  1968. 

William's  citation  read:  "Although  se- 
verely wounded  in  the  back  by  close  Intense 
fire.  Private  First  Class  Williams,  recog- 
nizing the  danger  to  the  patrol,  immediately 
began  to  crawl  forward  toward  a  good  firing 
position.  While  he  was  moving  under  the 
continuing  Intense  fire,  he  heard  one  of  the 
members  of  the  patrol  sound  the  alert  that 
an  enemy  gemade  had  landed  In  their  posi- 
tion. 

"Reacting  Instantly  to  the  alert,  he  saw 
that  the  grenade  had  landed  close  to  where 
he  was  lying  and  without  hesitation,  he 
rolled  on  top  of  the  grenade  as  It  exploded. 
...  He  saved  the  other  members  of  his  pa- 
trol from  serious  Injury  and  poeslble  loss 
of  life." 

Private  Williams  also  possesses  the  Purple 
Heart,  the  National  Defense  Service  Medal, 
the  Vietnam  Service  Medal  with  two  bronze 
stars,  and  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  Cam- 
paign Medal. 

In  addition  to  his  parents,  be  Is  survived 
by  flve  Bisters,  Mrs,  Penny  Aim  Melnbardt, 
Emmett,  Misses  Joyce  Marie,  Beth,  Mary, 
and  Loralnne  Mary  Williams,  all  of  St.  Clair, 
and  a  brother,  Howard,  St.  Clair. 

[From  the  St.  Clair  County  Independent. 
Apr.  23,  1970] 

POSTHXrifOVSLT  AWABO  D.  WnXXAHS  MXDAL  OP 

HoNOK  poa  Oallamt  Act 

St.  Cuua  Township. — Iifarlne  Private  First 
Class  Dewayne  T.  WUliams  was  presented  the 
nation's  highest  award,  The  Medal  of  Honor, 
posthumously  Monday,  AprU  20.  in  cere- 
monies ait  tbe  White  House. 

Accepting  the  award  from  Vice  President 
^iro  Agnew  were  his  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Howard  C.  WUliams,  6486  RaUle  Run  Road. 

The  Marine  was  killed  in  action  on  his  19tli 
birthday,  S^>t.  18,  1068. 

His  citation  reads  as  foUows: 

"For  conspicuous  gallantry  and  intrepidity 
at  the  risk  of  bis  Ufe  above  and  beyond  the 
call  ot  duty  while  serving  as  a  rifleman  with 
the  Flrat  Platoon,  OoDi4>any  H,  Second  Bat- 
taUon.  Flrat  Marines,  First  Marine  Dlvisloo 
In  action  against  communist  insurgent  forces 
In  the  Quang  Nam  Province,  Republic  of 
Vietnam. 

"Private  First  Class  Williams  was  a  mem- 
ber oi  a  combat  patrol  sent  out  from  the 
platoon  with  the  mission  of  establlahing  po- 
sitions in  the  company's  area  of  operations, 
from  whlt^  It  coiUd  Interoepit  and  destroy 
waemj  sniper  teams  operating  in  the  area. 

"On  the  night  at  18  Septenober  1968,  aa  the 
patzol  was  preparing  to  move  from  Its  day- 
light position  to  a  preselected  nl^t  poaltlon, 
ift  was  attacked  from  ambnah  by  a  squad  of 
enemy  using  HnaU  arms  and  band  graoades. 

"Although  severely  wounded  In  the  back 
by  ttM  ckise  Intense  fire,  Prtvaite  First  Oaas 
Williams,  recognizing  the  danger  to  the  pa- 
trol. Immediately  began  to  crawl  forward  to- 
ward a  good  firing  poaltlon. 
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"While  he  wms  moving  under  the  continu- 
ing intenae  fire,  he  he«rd  one  o€  the  nMmben 
of  the  patrol  sound  the  alert  that  an  enemy 
greruMle  had  landed  in  their  poaltton. 

"Reacting  instantly  to  the  alert,  he  caw 
that  the  grenade  had  landed  close  to  frhere 
he  was  lying  and  without  healtation.  In  a 
vjaiant  act  of  heroism,  he  rolled  on  top  of 
the  grenade  aa  It  exploded,  abeorbing  the  full 
and  tremexMlous  Lmpict  of  the  ezploalon  with 
his  own  body. 

"Through  his  extraordinary  InttlAtlve  and 
inspiring  valor  In  the  fac*  of  certain  death, 
he  saved  the  other  members  of  his  patrol 
from  serious  injury  and  possible  loas  of  life, 
and  enabled  thenx  to  successfully  defeat  the 
attackws  and  hold  their  position  \intU  as- 
sistance arrived. 

"His  personal  heroism  and  devotion  to  duty 
upheld  the  highest  traditions  ot  the  Marine 
Corp*  and  the  United  States  Naval  Service. 

"He  gallantly  gave  hi*  life  for  hla  coun- 
try." 

The  Uedal  of  Honor  is  the  highest  award 
for  bravery  that  c*n  be  given  to  any  indi- 
vidual In  the  United  States. 

It  was  the  flrst  military  decoration  formally 
authorised  by  the  American  govemnoent  as 
a  badge  of  valor  and  was  originally  for  en- 
U«t0d  men  of  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps.  It 
waa  authorized  by  Congreea  and  approved  by 
President  Abraham  Lincoln  Dec.  21.  1861. 
The  medal  for  the  Army  and  Voluntary 
forces  was  authorised  July  13.  1M3. 

The  medal  is  awarded  "In  the  n*me  of  the 
Concraas  of  the  United  States"  and  for  this 
reason  Is  often  called  the  Congreaslonal 
Medal  of  Honor.  It  Is  only  on  rare  occasions, 
however,  that  Congress  awards  special  Med- 
als of  Honor. 

The  Navy  Medal  of  Honor  la  made  of 
bronse.  suspended  by  an  anchor  from  a 
bright  blue  ribbon,  and  is  worn  about  the 
neck.  The  ribbon  Is  spangled  with  a  cluster 
of  13  white  stars  representing  the  original 
states.  Each  ray  of  the  flve-polnted  star  con- 
tains sprays  of  laurel  and  oak  and  la  Upped 
with  a  tref  oU. 

Standing  In  bas-reUef .  circled  by  34  stars 
representing  the  34  states  in  1861,  is  Minerva, 
who  peraonlflee  the  Union.  She  holds  in  her 
left  hand  the  faaoas.  an  ax  bound  In  staves  of 
wood,  which  U  the  ancient  Rontan  symbol 
of  authority.  With  the  shield  In  her  right 
hand,  she  repulses  the  serpents  held  by  the 
crouching  figure  of  Discord. 

The  reverse  of  the  medal  is  left  blank, 
allowing  for  the  engraving  of  the  recipient's 
name  and  the  date  and  place  of  his  deed. 

Dewayne  T.  Williams  was  bom  Sept.  18, 
1»49,  in  Brown  City.  He  attended  Bell  Kle- 
mentary  School.  St.  Clatr.  1»&4-I»6«:  St. 
Clalr  Memantary.  Intermediate,  and  high 
achooU.  1966-18M:  and  Capac  High  School, 
1»6«-19«7. 

Dec.  18,  1M7,  he  enlisted  In  the  U.S. 
Marine  Oorps  neserve  and  was  dlacharged  to 
enlist  In  the  Regular  Marine  Corps.  Jan.  3, 
1988. 

He  completed  recruit  training  with  the 
Sd  Recruit  Training  Battalion.  Recruit  Train- 
ing Regiment,  Marine  Corps  Recruit  Dept., 
San  Deigo,  Calif.,  in  March,  1»«8:  Individual 
Combat  Training  with  Company  "T",  Sd 
BattaUon,  ad  Infantry  Training  Regiment, 
Oamp  Pendleton,  in  April;  and  Weapons 
Training.  Weapons  Company,  Basle  Infantry 
Training  BattaUon,  Sd  Infantry  Training 
Regiment,  at  Camp  Pendleton  in  May,  1988. 

He  was  promoted  to  Private  First  Class 
June  I,  1988.  Upon  his  arrival  In  the  Ba- 
pubUc  at  Vietnam  later  that  month,  be  was 
asslc-^«d  duty  as  AutomaUe  Rlllsman  with 
Company  T',  8d  Battalion.  17th  Biarfnaa. 
1st  MaitxM  DlvMon  (Bain) .  PMF.  am 
In  thto  capacity  wntU  Aa«aat.  IMS. 
tlian  asrtgiisil  diity  as  an  Anti-Tank  AsMolt 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

A  complata  list  of  his  medals  and  decora- 
tions Includes  the  Purple  Heart,  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Service  Medal,  the  Vietnam 
Service  Madal  with  two  bronxe  stars,  and  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam  Campaign  Medal. 

Prior  to  entering  the  Marine  Oorpe  Jan.  3, 
1988,  In  Detroit  be  worked  as  a  press  opera- 
tor in  the  forging  department  of  Mueller 
Brass  Co..  Port  Huron,  and  held  a  part-time 
poBitlon  with  Barbe's  Oas  Station,  Marys- 
ville. 

Besides  his  parents,  Williams  Is  survived 
by  bis  sister,  Kfrs.  Penny  Meinhardt,  18,  Em- 
mett,  Joyce,  10.  Olanne,  13.  Janice,  11,  and 
Lioralne,  10,  and  a  brother,  Howard,  14,  who 
live  at  home  with  his  parents. 

Their  father  Is  employed  by  the  Mueller 
Brass  Co. 

The  family  returned  from  the  presentation 
ceremonies  Tuesday. 

(Prom  the  Detroit  News.  Apr.  31,  1970] 

Tkasnino  to  Paaif .  Hz  Dnn  a  Hsao 

(By  David  Jackson) 

Dewayne  T.  WlUlama  bought  a  small  farm 
shortly  before  he  enlisted  in  the  Marine 
Corps  but  he  never  got  the  chanca  to  till 
the  soil. 

The  life  of  the  19-year-old  St.  Clalr  marine 
was  cut  short  in  Vietnam  after  be  purposely 
fell  on  an  enemy  grenade  to  protect  his 
buddies. 

For  his  act  of  heroism,  Pfc.  Williams  has 
been  presented  the  nation's  highest  award 
for  bravery — the  Medal  of  Honor. 

Although  his  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  How- 
ard C.  Williams,  of  St.  Clalr,  beamed  with 
pride  yesterday  whan  they  returned  front 
accepting  the  award  in  Washington,  their 
eyes  revealed  the  tragedy  of  losing  a  son. 

His  parents  described  Dewayne  as  a  quiet, 
reserved  boy  who  believed  In  working  hard. 

"He  always  worked  two  Jobs  and  had  just 
bought  a  13-aere  farm  in  Bmmett  before  go- 
ing into  the  service,"  his  father  recalled. 

"He  planned  on  getting  nuurled  and  farm- 
ing the  land  when  he  got  out." 

"Dewayne  waa  always  a  good  boy."  his 
mother  added.  "He  was  always  putting  some- 
one else  before  himself.  He  was  just  that 
type  of  boy." 

The  WlUlamaas,  with  their  six  chUdren 
and  a  son-in-law,  accepted  the  medal  from 
Vice  President  Spiro  T.  Agnew  Monday  In 
White  House  ceremonies. 

A  big.  strapping  l>oy  who  loved  the  out- 
doors. Dewayne  was  killed  Sept.  18,  1988,  on 
his  19th  Mrthday  while  serving  in  Quang 
Nam  proTlnoe  with  the  1st  Marine  Division. 

The  White  House  ceremonies,  which  In- 
cluded posthumous  awards  to  13  other  ma- 
rines, brought  to  38  the  numbar  ot  marlnea 
awarded  the  nation's  highest  military  deco- 
ration for  valor  In  Vietnam. 

Williams  is  a  shear  oparator  at  Mueller 
Brass  Co.,  Port  Huron,  where  his  son  worked 
bafora  enlistment  as  a  press  operator, 
wayne  also  held  a  part-time  job  as  a  gaa 
tlon  attendant. 

Before  entering  the  Marine  Oorpa  on  Jan.  8, 
1988,  Dewayne  attended  St.  Clalr  and  Capac 
high  schoola. 

His  citation  reads  In  part : 

"Although  savarely  wounded  In  the  back 
by  the  doss  Intense  Ore.  Pfc.  Williams,  recog- 
nising the  danger  to  the  patrol,  immediately 
begin  to  crawl  forward  toward  a  good  firing 
poaltton. 

"While  ha  was  moving  under  the  continu- 
ing Intense  fire,  be  beard  one  at  the  maoi- 
bers  of  the  patrol  sound  the  alert  that  an 
ensnay  gianade  had  landed  eloaa  to  vbera 
he  was  lying  and,  without  healtatlon,  in  a 
valiant  act  of  beroian.  be  roUad  on  top  of 
the  panada  as  It  axplodad.  ahaotttlng  the  fuU 
and  traaaandous  Impact  of  tha  axptcaton  wtth 
bla  own  body.' 


April  27,  1970 


CUSTOMS*  CRACKDOWN  ON  DRUGS 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

or  Nxw  ToaK 

IN  THE  ROUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  27.  1970 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Oovemment  Is  deeply  concerned  over 
the  unprecedented  influx  of  illicit  nar- 
cotics and  dangerous  drugs  Into  the 
United  States.  As  you  may  know,  the 
Bureau  of  Customs  of  the  IDepartment 
of  the  Treasury  has  received  a  mandate 
from  this  administration  to  exert  every 
effort  to  halt  the  smuggling  of  narcotics. 

Last  December  Congress  passed  a  sup- 
plemental appropriation  of  $8.75  million 
which  gave  Customs  authority  to  under- 
take a  major  campaign  against  narcotics 
smuggling.  The  appropriation  permitted 
Customs  to  hire  an  additional  307  In- 
spectors and  378  Investigators,  and  to 
add  more  aircraft  and  other  surveillance 
equipment. 

An  article  which  appeared  in  the 
March  IS,  1970.  edition  of  the  New  York 
Times  clearly  presents  the  problems  of 
the  Bureau  of  Customs  as  It  seeks  to  ex- 
pedite the  inspection  of  returning  travel- 
ers while  trying  to  halt  the  entry  of  con- 
traband drugs  and  narcotics. 

liecognizing  that  every  American 
should  be  concerned  about  the  flow  ot 
narcotics  Into  this  country,  I  am  insert- 
ins  into  the  Record  this  article  for 
everyone  to  read: 

CtTaTOM'S    CSSCKDOWIf    ON    DaOOB    MAT    FKST 

U.S.  Wkuxjms  Mat 
(By  PavU  J.  O.  Prledlander) 

WasRnroroN.— Coming  back  into  tha 
United  Statea  during  the  coming  sprlng- 
sununer  peak  travel  season  la  not  going  to  be 
as  easy,  as  Inf  omval  and  as  quick  as  It  had  be- 
come in  the  last  couple  of  years.  The  people  to 
be  blamed  for  this  forthcoming  change  are 
not  the  United  States  Customs  InspectorB, 
who  wUl,  of  courae,  take  much  of  the  off-tbe- 
cuS  abuse  from  weary  traveler*  delayad  at 
piers  and  airports;  rather,  they  are  the  Inter- 
national suppliers  of  narcotics  and  the  do- 
mestic peddlers  of  dope.  Ljtst  year.  Inspectors 
made  3,425  separate  seizures  of  Incoming 
dnigs,  collecting  54318  pounds  of  heroin, 
opium,  hashish,  marijuana,  cocaine  and 
other  narcotics. 

Precisely  arhat  changes  are  to  be  made  In 
tightening  up  the  customs  inspection  proce- 
dures In  ordar  to  shut  off  the  flow  of  nar- 
cotics Into  this  country  have  not  yet  been 
decided,  but  378  new  Inspectors  are  now  being 
added,  along  with  307  Investigators.  In  an  In- 
terview In  his  office  here,  Myles  J.  Anibroee. 
who  was  appointed  CX>nimissloner  of  Customs 
last  August,  declined  tactfully  to  predict  the 
changea  that  will  be  undertaken  and  exactly 
how  thay  arUl  affect  the  tourist.  All  the  proce- 
durea  are  still  under  study,  he  said. 

CHAwaaa  on  thk  way 

But  there  wlU  be  changes  soon,  and  Incom- 
ing pleasure  travelera.  law-abiding  tourists 
and  dope  peddlers  all  will  find  themselves 
being  studied  more  carefully,  and  their  bag- 
gage poked  and  prodded  more  intensively  in 
the  months  ahead.  In  tha  tightening  up,  the 
one-stop,  accelerated  customs  inspection  pro- 
gram, which  has  been  working  with  soma 
Boceess  at  Kennedy  International  Airport, 
and  at  Watfilngton'a  Dulles  Airport,  Boston. 
San  Antonio,  Seattle  and  Miami,  may  be  sub- 
Jaotad  to  change  on  vary  short  notice. 
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Under  the  one-stop  system,  all  passengera 
preeent  their  paaqmrts,  health  certlflcatas 
and  customs  declarations  to  the  flrst  Inqiao- 
tor  they  aU  meet;  he  could  be  a  customs  man, 
an  Agriculture  Department  agent  or  a  Public 
Health  Service  man.  He  may  or  may  not  poke 
Into  the  passenger's  band  baggage  and,  If  he 
thinks  he  has  an  honest  man  and  an  honest 
declaration,  he  has  the  authority  to  clear  him 
Immediately  without  further  lnq>ectlon  of 
the  remaining  baggage.  If  not,  he  directs  the 
passenger  to  a  thorough  aeoondary  examina- 
tion of  all  his  luggage  by  a  customs  inspector. 

This  system,  when  it  worked  properly,  did 
speed  passengers  through  the  compulsory 
triple  inspection — health.  Immigration  and 
customs — and,  when  Kennedy  Airport  was 
peaking  at  30,000  passengers  a  day  on  busy 
weekends  last  summer,  it  helped  to  ease  the 
congestion  at  the  Arrivals  BuUdlng.  The 
casual,  rotating  assignment  of  agents  of  the 
three  Federal  departments  to  the  preliminary 
Inspection  booths  led  to  some  Interdepart- 
mental rivalry,  with  the  customs  union 
claiming  that  inunlgration  and  health  In- 
qMctora  were  doing  customs  work,  and  vice 


■nie  Customs  Inq>ectors  Association  has 
(Aclally  proposed  to  the  Customs  Bureau 
that  tighter  enforcement  can  be  achieved  by 
stationing  customs  men  like  roving  lineback- 
ers behind  the  preliminary  poets  of  the  one- 
stop  set-up.  If  an  Inspector  saw  someone 
coming  through  who  aroused  his  stisplclon, 
the  association  argties,  he  could  flag  blm 
down  for  a  thorough  secondary  Inspection. 

PLOoonro  thk  vlow 

Tht  customs  men  claim  that  their  experi- 
ence, plUB  their  long-developed  extrasensory 
perception  in  spotting  smugglers,  will  plug 
the  flow  of  narcotics. 

Pre-clearance  stations,  where  United  States 
Customs  men  stationed  In  foreign  cities  per- 
form customs  Inspections  before  passengers 
board  their  alrplanea,  are  alao  being  restud- 
led.  Pre-clearance  posts  In  Montreal,  Toronto. 
Vancouver,  Bermuda,  the  Bahamas  and  St. 
Thomas,  VJ.,  are  under  scrutiny  because  of 
tha  cost  of  maintaining  inspectors  In  foreign 
poats  (a  810.000-a-year  inspector  costs,  m 
addition,  about  830,000  for  home  and  main- 
tenance at  foreign  posts)  and  because  some 
such  Inspections  are  reportedly  quite  per- 
functory. This  convenience  to  the  traveler 
ml^t  possibly  be  eUmlnated  under  the 
tighter  enforcement  program. 

All  this  talk  of  stricter  enforcement,  more 
complete  baggage  Inspection  and  tightening 
up  of  entry  formalities  is  a  complete  reversal 
of  the  long-range  trend  toward  opening  up 
frontiers  and  simplifying  border  crossings. 
American  ctistoms  procedures  have  become 
much  more  dvlllzed  in  the  last  half-dozen 
years  than  they  were  formerly.  The  official 
attitude  toward  returning  citizens  and  In- 
coming foreign  tourists  had  changed,  tinder 
pressure  from  Irate  tourists,  the  travel  in- 
dustry and  the  press,  to  one  of  smiling  wel- 
come and,  sometlnies,  an  i^pologetic  diffidence 
In  baggage  examinations. 

But  this  cotmtry  stUl  had  not  yet  achieved 
the  high  standards  of  Sweden,  Britain  and 
more  recently  Ftanoe  In  adopting  the  honor 
system  for  baggage  Inspection.  Stockholm 
and  Londcm  have  had  two  well-signed  lanes 
marked  off  In  their  customs  enclosures.  One 
Is  labeled  "Nothing  to  Declare,"  and  the  other 
lane  is  reeerved  for  passengers  with  "Some- 
thing to  Declare." 

Reports  from  Etirope  indicate  that  the  cur- 
rent growth  of  narcotlca  smuggling,  which 
formerly  was  not  a  serious  problem  In  Scan- 
dinavia, Britain  and  even  In  nance  becauae 
narcotics  were  so  little  used  in  those  coun- 
tries, has  led  to  a  re-«vaIuatlon  of  thair  free- 
entry  procedures.  The  XTnltad  States  was  for- 
merly the  major  target  country  for  smugglera, 
and.  whUa  it  sUU  holds  tbat  unenvUbla  por- 
tion, Western  Burope  U  finding  that  it.  too, 
haa  a  smuggling  proUam. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  current  attempt  to  shut  off  the  flow  of 
narcotics  into  the  United  States,  which  has 
to  be  done  at  the  ports  of  entry,  since  hard 
drugs  do  not  grow  nor  are  they  usually  man- 
ufactured here,  is  based  on  White  Bouse  di- 
rectives. 

Commissioner  Ambrose  noted  that  tha 
Nixon  Administration  has  given  the  Customs 
Bureau  attack  on  dope  smuggling  a  flrst  order 
of  priority.  He  described  the  Customs  Bureau 
approach  as  simply  this:  "Our  plan  Is  to  in- 
terdict the  flow  of  narcotics  at  every  port 
of  entry." 

The  law-abiding  traveler  is  bound  to  be 
Inconvenienced  by  this  attack  on  smugglers; 
he  will  inevitably  find  customs  Inspection 
taking  longer  than  It  used  to  and  longer  than 
he  would  like.  Ambrose  invites  the  tourists' 
sympathetic  understanding  and  cooperation 
because  of  the  seriousness  of  the  nation's 
drug  problem. 

Only  a  decade  ago,  dope  smuggling  was  a 
neatly  organized,  highly  professional  big 
business  operated  by  Internationa'  rings  that 
relied  on  professional  couriers,  and  also  heav- 
ily upon  seamen,  to  smuggle  dope  Into  the 
United  States. 

In  those  days,  most  of  the  big  intercep- 
tions made  by  customs  Inspectors  and  the 
bureau's  special  criminal  agents  were  made 
on  tips  from  overseas  informers.  A  highly 
placed  customs  official  told  this  reporter  some 
years  back  that  he  believed  that  fully  90  per 
cent  of  all  dope  interceptions  then  were  be- 
ing made  on  tips.  The  Customs  Bureau  pays 
Informers  handsomely,  depending  upon  the 
size  and  value  of  the  catch. 

SKOOTR-BHAVXN     SirOGOLXaS 

In  the  past  few  years,  amateurs  and  young 
college  students  and  gnuluates — not  hippies, 
but  the  smooth-shaven  clean-cut-looking 
ones — have  gone  into  the  smuggling  business. 
Today,  more  and  more  of  the  Interceptions 
of  dope  are  being  made  on  suspicions  aroused 
in  the  minds  of  experienced  Inspectors,  by 
the  discovery  of  double-bottomed  suitcases, 
which  can  be  foimd  only  by  packing  Into  the 
baggage  Itself,  and  by  Inquiry  Into  bulging 
clothes  and  into  over-stuffed  brassieres  and 
girdles. 

A  strange  noncatch  at  Kennedy  Alri>ort  a 
few  days  ago  was  the  case  of  a  tweedy,  pro- 
fessorial-looking young  man  who  brought 
home  100  opliun  pipes.  Close  Inspection 
proved  that  they  were  new  and  had  never 
been  smoked,  and  the  Inspector  had  to  let 
them  into  the  country.  If  they  had  been 
used  and  had  contained  opium  residue,  they 
could  have  been  barred. 

Ambrose  wanu  young  tourists  that  at- 
tempting to  carry  hashish  from  North  Africa 
into  Spain  en  route  to  market  In  the  United 
States  is  not  a  smart  thing  to  try.  At  pres- 
ent, about  30  young  Americans  who  might 
have  been  classified  as  tourists  when  they 
disembarked  from  ferryboats  and  planes  In 
Spedn  are  languishing  In  Spanish  prisons 
under  convictions  of  smuggling  dope  mto 
that  country. 

Spanish  law,  Ambrose  explained,  provides 
that  anyone  possessing  one-half  pound  or 
more  of  hashish  Is  ipso  facto  held  to  be  a 
dealer  In  narcotics.  The  mandatory  Tnintmnm 
sentence  for  this  offense  la  six  years  and  one 
day  in  a  Spanish  Jail.  None  of  them  are  de- 
scribed as  rest  cures  or  even  comfortable 
havens  of  rehabilitation.  State  Department 
ofllclals  are  reportedly  stiffering  from  pres- 
sure from  parents  to  help  spring  these  young 
American  citizens,  most  of  whom  are  said  to 
be  between  30  and  SO  years  old. 

■UaiAU'B  NVW  KHjauii-B 

The  Customs  Bureau  is  now  enlisting 
another  type  of  young  American  citizen  to 
build  up  its  staff  of  customs  Inspectors  and 
criminal  InvestlgatorB  In  its  flght  on  nar- 
cotics. An  88.75-mlUlon  supplemental  ^- 
propriatlon  made  available  In  January — ^this 
is  above  tane  bureau's  81S8-mlllion  budget  for 
fiscal  108B— will  permit  tha  hiring  <rf  878  new 
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inspectcra  and  807  criminal  Inveattgatocs 
whose  prime  pursuit  wlU  be  dope  smugglers. 

These  recruits  will  be  scattered  around 
the  290  official  ports  of  entry  on  the  pertfdiery 
of  this  cotmtTy.  While  more  Inspectors  added 
to  the  nearly  8,000  inspectors  already  on 
duty  would  normally  mean  less  delay  while 
awaiting  inspection,  their  concentration  on 
smuggling  can  be  expected  to  result  in  more 
Intensive,  hence  slower,  inspections. 

Recruits  fresh  out  of  college  start  at  a 
mlnimvun  of  86,176  a  year,  but  the  bright 
boys — those  ranking  In  the  top  third  of  their 
graduation  class — start  at  87,639.  A  journey- 
man Inspector's  top  pay  Is  816,000,  and  a 
supervisor  can  rise  financially  to  a  peak 
of  $28,000.  The  Ctistoms  Bureau  trains  its 
inspectors  at  a  special  school  on  the  Hofstra 
College  campus  in  Hempstead.  L.  I.  Its  crim- 
inal mvestlgators  learn  their  shooting  and 
pursuit  of  criminals  at  other  locations. 

The  Customs  Bureau's  new  commissioner 
is  a  man  versed  In  law  enforcement.  Ambroae. 
the  youngest  commissioner  (43  years  <dd 
when  he  was  i4>pointed)  to  head  the  bureau, 
was  assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury for  Law  Enforcement  from  1957  to  1960. 
and  from  1960  to  1963  he  was  executive  di- 
rector of  the  Waterfront  Commission  of  New 
York  Harbor.  He  has  been  active  in  the  In- 
ternational Criminal  Police  Organization 
(INTERPOL)  and  in  international  narcotics 
enforcement   organizations. 

Shortly  after  Ambrose  took  office,  traffic 
between  Mexico  and  the  United  States  came 
almost  to  a  standstill  for  several  days.  This 
was  during  Operation  Intercept  (later  re- 
named Operation  Cooperation  to  show  that 
both  countries  were  working  jointly  for  the 
conunon  good)  last  autumn,  when  almost 
every  vehicle  and  traveler  coming  out  of  Mex- 
ico was  searched  for  marijuana.  This  jammed 
the  Texas  and  California  border  stations,  and 
Kennedy  Airport  as  well,  because  full  in- 
spection was  conducted  of  every  arrival  from 
Mexico. 

Such  dramatic  Interceptions  of  the  flow 
of  tourists  are  not  likely  to  be  repeated,  since 
Uie  political  and  diplon>atlc  points  already 
have  been  made.  But  the  1970  tourist  should 
prepare  himself  to  be  resigned  to  small,  un- 
dramatic  delays  and  searches  m  the  months 
ahead. 


THE  POPULARITY  OP  THE  ENVIRON- 
MENTAL ISSUE 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or  nnoAHA 

IN  THE  HOX78E  OF  REPRBBENTATIVES 

Monday.  AprU  27.  1970 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  in- 
clude the  following  remarkB  which  I 
made  at  the  Uck-oir  program  for  Indi- 
ana University's  Earth  Day  observance: 
Thk  Popuxjuutt  or  thk  XifviBOKicurrAL 
lasm 

With  astounding  alacrity,  we  have  all  be- 
come environmentalists. 

In  recent  months,  it  has  become  almost 
impossible  to  look  at  a  newsp^ter,  a  maga- 
zine or  watch  television  or  even  talk  to  a 
stranger  without  encountering  the  subject 
of  the  natural  environment. 

Leading  newsp^Mrs  like  the  Naw  York 
Times,  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  the 
Washington  Post  have  run  series  after  series 
on  auto  pollution,  solid  waste  disposal,  en- 
vironment litigation.  Lake  Erie. 

Television  commercials— one  of  the  more 
impressive  art  forms  of  the  1070b — seek  to 
persuade  us  that  great  oil  companlas  have 
long  been  leading  tha  fl^t  for  a  dean  en- 
vironment. 

Steel,  chemical  and  smelting  oompanleB 
are  issuing  glossy  fotir-oolor  broohuraB  wltb 
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MoooBts  of  what  tbmj  ar*  doiac  to  control 
poUntloa. 

AtBMMt  daUy,  indristaies  are  estabUsMng 
■iiilinnnwintal  control  d«parttnenta  aa  U  to 
aaak  tt^****^  tor  tlMlr  itna  and  conTlnoa  ua 
aU  that  Uka  tba  whtta  knlfbt  of  old.  full  and 
fair  apon  hU  cfaargar,  they  wUl  lead  us  Into 
battle — against  the  forces  of  dirt,  waata. 
debris  and  erU. 

New  organlaattons  have  sprung  up  like  the 
flowers  of  spring.  In  recent  months,  my  of- 
fice has  received,  almost  dally,  notice  that  a 
new  group  has  been  established. 

Bran  tha  Prealdent — who  knows  a  poUUcal 
trend  when  he  sees  one — has  become  an  en- 
vironmentalist. 

And  every  politician — and  rm  afraid  your 
speekw  Is  no  exception — has  tried  to  per- 
suade hla  consatuents  that  he  has  seen  this 
problem  coming  for  many  jrears  and  has  been 
leading  tlM  fight  almost  single-handedly  In 
WaahlagtoB  to  clean  up  the  environment. 

Ttaa  envlronmant  la  a  politician's  delight. 

In  ttaaae  days  of  exploding  birth  rates,  and 
groups  Uka  ZFO,  even  motlierfaood — the  time 
honored  "safe"  issue  for  the  politician — U 
suspect.  But — not  the  environment.  Brery- 
one  Is  for  dean  air,  clear  water  and  tall  for- 


Memben  of  the  Congress,  who  probably 
could  not  define  ecology  a  year  ago.  are  drop- 
ping Into  the  legislative  hopper  bills  as  thick 
as  text  books,  proposing  aolutlona  to  our  en- 
vlroomantal  problema. 

TlM  Oalltip  public  opinion  poll  tells  us  that 
7S  pereant  of  our  population  is  willing  to  pay 
artdltkaial  taxea  In  order  to  Improve  their 
natural  environment. 

And  from  the  0th  Congressional  District 
ta  Soutbaaatem  Indiana  not  usually  identi- 
fied as  among  the  liberal  districts  In  the 
nation — a  postal  patron  questlocinalre  shows 
SO  percent  of  the  people  wanting  to  spend 
mora  federal  dollars  on  pollution  control. 

And  toakorrow  on  Barth  Day  all  of  this  In- 
tMest  reaches  a  pinnacle,  as  a.OOO  nollegas 
and  unlveraltiaa  and  7,000  high  aebools  par- 
ttdpata. 

Anything  that  can  move  without  aound 
aad  anoka  will  parade  down  5th  Avenue. 

Margaiat  Mead  will  talk  about  mismanag- 
ing tha  plaaeC 

Folk  singers  will  decry  dirty  rivers. 

Professors  will  tall  ua  about  the  perils  of 
phoapfaate    and    pesticides. 

lAwyara  will  tell  us  how  to  sue  poUutera. 

The  robot  will  breathe  In  cigarette  smoke 
and  dirty  city  air  as  i>eople  watch  hla  glaaa 
l\ings  turn  black. 

Students  will  cooduct  a  mock  trial  In 
Waahlngton  convicting  a  car  of  polluting  the 
atr. 

Blacks  fNia  8C.  Loots  will  dramattaa  their 
problems  of  rats  In  the  ghetto.  poUlonovis 
lead  paint  on  the  walls,  treeless  streets. 

High  school  students  wUl  collect  contribu- 
tions to  *~r~^  law  suits  Malnst  pollutara. 

Coounutera  coming  off  tSe  train  In  tha 
big  cities  will  be  handed  leaflets  about  the 
need  to  contain  the  population  explosion. 

Poaaaa  will  be  orgainlaed  to  pick  op  cana, 
bottlea.  and  trash  akmg  the  Potomac. 

And  amidst  aU  the  enthuataan  for  the 
quality  of  the  environment,  allow  ma  to  in- 
terject a  Bota  of  cauttoD— even  skepticism — 
about  this  rising  tide  of  concern  aad  protest. 

Obvloualy.  the  alarm  needs  to  be  sounded. 

Bat  tha  alarm,  by  Itself,  doeant  put  out 
the  fire. 

We  must  ba  sura  that  as  wa  smbraea  tha 
cause  with  pawatnn  and  fervor  that  tha  cause 
does  not  die  from  the  embrace. 

MAuwimua   Aivo   ifATuaa  or  thc  task 

In  spite  of  all  the  protests,  meetings,  com- 
missions, speeches,  legislation,  organizations. 
In  spite  even  of  the  enormous  political  pop- 
ularity of  the  Issue.  I  am  not  fully  persuaded 
that  we  have  begun  to  grasp  the  '<lr"*"f<""" 
of  tha  envlronmantal  task. 

As  polltlrlana  talk,  existing  laws  are  un- 
enforced and  underflnanoad. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Aa  tha  oil  cotnpsnles  run  slick  and  ex- 
pensive television  conunerdals,  they  fall  to 
put  $1000  storm  chokes  in  ocean  rigs,  in  de- 
fiance of  existing  Federal  regulations,  pollut- 
ing vast  areaa  of  tha  sea. 

As  cities  cry  for  monstrous  sums  of  money 
from  Washington,  they  push  high  rise  apart- 
ments even  higher,  allow  more  shopping  cen- 
ters to  be  built,  pave  highways,  and  Intrude 
In  InnuaMtahle  ways  on  the  environment. 

As  students  bury  a  new  car  to  show  their 
passionate  commitment  to  a  clean  environ- 
ment, they  Invade  the  beaches  of  Florida  at 
■aster  leaving  behind  an  Incredible  quantity 
of  beer  cans,  paper  and  debris. 

Barry  Commoner  says: 

"We  have  been  living  with  a  vast  and  po- 
tentially fatal  Illusion:  That  we  can  enjoy 
the  enormous  benefits  of  modern  technology 
without  risk  to  the  Integrity  of  hiunan  Ufa 
and  the  environment." 

COST 

I  am  not  stire  we  have  begun  to  grasp  the 
cost  of  cleaning  up  America.  Vast  Feideral 
expenditures  will  be  necessary — probably  20 
to  25  billion  dollars  a  year  over  preaent  ex- 
penditures. Today  we  are  spending  Just  over 
•1  bllUon  dollars  on  antl-pollutlon  measures. 

This  nation  must  make  the  sante  kind  of 
commitment  to  envtrooment  praaervatlon 
that  we  make  to  building  a  maaalva  war 
machine. 

Tha  federal  azparta  on  cleaning  up  the 
natlon'a  waters,  tell  us  that  an  approach  that 
la  saUafaetory  will  take  many  years  and  many 
billions  of  dollars. 

The  coat  of  cleaning  up  Lake  IClchlgan 
alone  has  been  expertly  estimated  as  high 
aa  $10  bllUon.  The  ultimate  cost  of  cleaning 
tip  the  nation's  watarwaya  la  out  of  algfat — 
somewhere  beyond  a  hundred  billion  dollars. 

The  Organisation  for  Economic  Coopera- 
tion and  Development  In  Paris  recently  said 
that  it  WotUd  take  about  4  percent  of  ONP 
for  the  induatrlallBed  nations  to  hold  the  Una 
against  pollution.  That's  $40  billion  dollars 
annually  In  the  VS.  and  many  tlmea  that 
will  be  needed  to  clean  up  the  damage  from 
the  past. 

Although  85  percent  of  the  people  In  a 
Oallup  poll  arere  concerned  about  the  condi- 
tion of  the  environment,  oa  percent  said  they 
would  not  accept  a  monthly  Increase  of  $1 
on  their  electric  bill. 

Our  words  about  ecology  are  urgent  but 
our  deaire  to  wptaCL  the  money  to  clean  It  up 
Is  not. 
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I  am  not  pecauadad  that  we  have  begun 
to  aee  the  oomplaxlty  of  the  taaks  of  cleaning 
up  tha  envlrosunent. 

A.  Some  of  ua  doat  aaa  tha  Intenelatad- 
asss  of  the  aavtronoMBt — that  any  actloa 
that  altasB  one  aspect  of  tha  anvtronmant 
may  have  a  potantlally  disastrous  impact  on 
man'a  health. 

That  peatlddaa.  for  axaoMtla,  help  planta 
grow,  plants  absorb  DDT,  planta  are  eaten 
by  »nitT»»i«  which  in  turn  are  eaten  by  other 
animals. 

B.  Soma  at  us  think  there  can  be  quick 
and  easy  solutions  to  the  problenu  of  the 
anvlranmeatal  crisis.  A  creek  can  be  cleared 
of  Junk  and  bear  eana,  but  it  la  no  easy  task 
to  retom  a  rlvar  to  an  oapoUutad  state  whm 
tha  pollution  la  f  artfUaer  draining  from  the 
sanvundlng  faima.  and  when  the  farmeta. 
If  required  to  halt  tha  use  of  fertiUaer.  wOl 
face  insolvency. 

We  are  not  cc^ng  to  restore  the  environ- 
ment quickly  no  matter  what  tha  crescendo 
of  atUnUon  on  Earth  Day.  April  22.  It  will 
happen  bit  by  bit.  piece  by  agonizing  place. 
vlctorlea  will  come  slow  and  «oi«*ntri.  until 
we  reverse  tha  gradual  process  by  which  tha 
present  state  of  deterloratloa  cams  about. 

C.  Soma  think  that  pollution  can  ba 
totally  ellmlnatart — that  Amsffi<»  oan  ba  n- 
stored  to  pralndustrlal  purl^. 

These  persons  seem  to  say  that  our  pop- 


ulation should  not  grow,  our  eoonomy  should 
not  produce,  our  technology  should  not 
modemlae. 

But  the  headlong  retreat  from  technology 
and  economic  growth  would  bring  caaual- 
ties  heavier  than  many  suppoae. 

D.  Others  simply  accept  pollution.  A  mayor 
of  a  small  midwestem  city  recently  told  a 
citizens  group.  "If  you  want  the  town  to 
grow.  It's  got  to  stink." 

E.  Some  of  us  expect  the  Impoeslble. 
Tou  can  not  take  the  oily,  chocolate  brown 

Cuyahoga  River  In  Cleveland,  which  burst 
Into  flames  not  long  ago  nearly  destroying 
two  railroad  bridges,  and  expect  to  turn  It  In- 
to a  trout  stream. 

F.  Some  of  us  aee  only  one  problem  at  a 
time. 

One  well-meaning  and  passionate  fighter 
for  the  underdog  said  the  other  day,  "Hun- 
gry people  dont  care  about  the  environ- 
ment." 

That's  exactly  the  kind  of  thinking  that 
got  us  Into  this  mess. 

Slnglemlnded  purstilt  of  any  goal,  even 
a  very  worthy  one — like  feeding  the  hun- 
gry— Is  bound  to  produce  undesirable  side 
effects  on  the  environment. 

We  are  accustomed  to  dealing  with  life  In 
segments  and  plecee.  The  advantages  of 
this  are  obvious  and  It  has  enabled  us  to  be 
most  successful  in  dealing  with  moat  of  our 
problema. 

The  Highway  Department  haa  a  specific 
Job  to  do.  Its  task  Is  to  build  and  maintain 
roads  at  the  least  coat.  It  will  rip  up  the 
neighborhood,  rape  the  landscape,  violate  the 
natural  course  of  drainage  to  get  the  Job 
done. 

The  Sanitation  Department  must  dispose 
of  the  garbage.  It  may  tow  It  off  shore  and 
dump  It.  If  the  refuse  washes  back  upon  the 
beaches  and  into  the  wetlands,  that's  not 
their  problem. 

The  town  may  bum  Its  trash  at  the  own 
dump.  The  garbage  man  gets  rid  of  It.  but 
ha  pollutes  the  air. 

Taking  one  problem  at  a  time  Just  doeant 
work  in  the  environment. 

O.  Some  of  us  want  to  blame  somebody 
else — and  almost  In  anger  we  laah  out: 

Greed  Is  to  blame; 

Man.  the  dirty  animal,  la  to  blama; 

Technology  Is  to  Uame; 

Capitalism  Is  to  blame; 

The  poor  are  to  blame,  and 

The  establishment  Is  obviously  to  blame. 

A  law  school  senior  said  to  me  the  other 
day  that  he  would  not  defend  a  client  who 
was  a  polluter,  suggesting  that  even  law 
school  senlon  may  have  something  to  learn. 

Tlia  fact  Is,  of  course,  that  all  of  ua  are 
poUutara  and  all  living  Americans  are  big 
polluters. 

The  wastes  that  foul  our  land  are  produced 
in  the  course  of  fulfilling  widespread  wants 
that  are.  In  the  main,  reasonable  and  defen- 
sible. 

We  dldnt  get  Into  this  environmental  mess 
entirely  through  vices — but  we  got  here  sdso 
because  of  oxir  virtues — our  unbalanced  and 
our  uncoordinated  strengths. 

The  flaws  are  bound  up  with  the  virtues 
of  modem  society.  They  are  part  of  science, 
democracy.  Individuality,  diversity  and  pros- 
perity. 

Concern  over  the  environment,  obviously, 
has  a  grave  moral  content  but  I  am  disturbed 
with  the  tendency  to  present  the  Issues  In 
the  form  of  a  TV  horse  opera  with  some  guys 
wearing  the  black  hats  and  some  the  white. 

Environmental  decision-making  Is  a  tech- 
nical, subtle,  intricate  process.  As  envlron- 
mentallsta.  we  must  bring,  not  only  passion, 
but  also  competence  to  our  cause.  Passion 
without  competence  (as  John  Oardner  tells 
OS)  win  only  lead  to  confusion. 
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I  do  not  bellava  we  have  hanonw  aulBclently 
aware  of  the  political  oomplexltlas  of  tha  en- 
vironmental task. 


The  Issues  of  tha  environment  are  shot 
through  and  through  with  power  poUtlca  of 
a  high  order.  AcUon  by  the  poUtldaa  to 
match  hU  words  may  be  sulddal.  ProAta  and 
crucial  poUUcal  support  are  not  always  oa 
the  side  of  the  environment. 

We  in  the  Congress  have  already  heard  the 
voice  (tf  the  steel  and  chemical  company  of- 
ficiala  warning  us  against  the  oventealoua 
and  sometimes  uninformed  persons  who  In- 
sist upon  high  qiiallty  air  standards,  who  be- 
come emotional  over  the  Issues,  who  are  not 
conducive  to  "realistic"  poUutlon  control 
programa. 

No  poliUcian  has  faUed  to  note  that  large 
contributions  often  come  from  industries 
that  often  pollute.  The  choice  between  a  fat 
campaign  chest,  In  the  days  when  money 
often  wins  elections,  and  an  angry  but  pol- 
lution-free local  Industry  Is  difficult. 

We  are  being  warned,  too,  about  the  tre- 
mendous coat  to  business  of  installing  the 
devices  to  control  pollution  in  order  to  meet 
the  standards. 

The  cost,  which  a  big  company  and  an  ef- 
ficient plant  can  absorb,  may  become  insup- 
portable for  a  small  company  and  an  old 
plant.  It  may  mean  unemployment,  esp>eclally 
in  small  towns  where  a  plant  Is  the  principal 
employer.  Pollution  control  may  mean  abort 
term  competitive  disadvantage. 

We  have  already  seen  this  situation  arise. 
In  Duluth.  a  50  year  old  US  Steel  Plant  em- 
ployed 2600  people.  It  was  under  orders  from 
the  Minnesota  Pollution  Control  Agency  to 
Install  smoke  abatement  equipment.  US  Steal 
said  that  the  compliance  would  cost  $5  mil- 
lion snd  would  price  the  facility  out  of  the 
market.  The  ony  altemaUve,  if  the  State  In- 
sUtad  on  compliance,  was  to  ahut  tha  plant 
down. 

Will  the  voters  In  Duluth  and  elsewhere 
really  support  a  politician  who  supporta 
tough  pollution  controls  when  it  may  mean 
fewer  Jobs  in  this  community? 

I  am  persuaded  that  the  most  formidable 
problems  we  will  encounter  as  we  se^  to 
manage  the  envlcM-nment  are  political  and 
that  politics,  not  science.  Is  the  key  to 
whether  or  not  we  succeed. 

We  have  the  wealth  and  the  power  and 
the  knowledge  to  achieve  a  better  environ- 
ment. I  am  not  sure  we  have  the  wisdom  and 
the  political  will  to  do  It. 

MAMPOWXX 

I  am  not  sure  we  have  begun  to  graap  the 
critical  need  for  manpower  to  help  with  otir 
environmental  taak. 

Aa  we  look  ahead,  we  see  the  need  of  lOa 
of  lOOOa.  of  mea  and  woatea  who  oan  haadla 
environmental  material  trcm  aavaral  natural 
sclanoaa  la  eooiblaatloa  with  matadal  from 
aavaral  of  tha  aoelal  adeneea.  Tbsy  wlU  bava 
to  be  integraters,  dealing  with  broad  quM- 
tlona  of  human  values  aad  purposes  aad  lam 
that  11a  beyond  tha  sclanoaa. 

The  university  whleh  has  given  us  so  many 
speclaliats.  who  with  their  amartng  analyti- 
cal capablllUee  have  taught  ua  how  to  taka 
the  world  apart,  must  now  train  men  who 
will  take  the  lead  in  putting  it  back  together 
again. 

Wa  simply  dont  Iwva  enough  lawyers, 
•oologlstB,  englneecs,  and  other  profeaalonals 
working  for  the  environment. 

OaOANIKATIOir 

Xn  government,  I  am  not  persuaded  that 
we  have  fully  recognised  the  organizational 
problems  of  government  In  our  task. 

We  have  a  veritable  Jungle  o<  govsmmantal 
groups  dealing  with  tha  problema  of  tha  en- 
vironment: 11  federal  departmanta,  18  Inrta 
pendant  agendee,  18  congressional  oonunlt- 
teea.  90  federal  programa.  28  quasi  govam- 
mental  bodies,  and  14  intaragancy  oonunlt- 


Oovemmant  must  straighten  out  this  i 
of  oonfllotlng  oiTlranmental  responalbUitlaa. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  federal  government  must  avoid  tha 
hopeleea  fragmentation  of  present  anti- 
pollution programs.  HEW  is  In  charge  of  air 
poUutlon  and  solid  waate  disposal. 

Interior  la  in  charge  of  water  pollution. 
The  AEC  is  In  charge  of  radioactive  dis- 
charges and  other  departments  have  author- 
ity for  such  areas  as  auto  and  Jetcraft  emis- 
sions and  stream  pollution. 

Government  must  also  guard  against  the 
well  known  tendency  of  departments  and 
regulatory  agencies  to  become  Identified  with 
the  Interests  of  the  Industries  with  which 
they  deal. 

Some  of  us  urge  the  establishment  of  a 
new  agency  In  which  would  be  concentrated 
authority  for  all  antl-pollutlon  programa, 
and  a  Joint  congreaslonal  committee  to  main- 
tain an  oversight  on  environmental  policy. 

The  Federal  Government  must  put  Its  own 
house  In  order. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  must  Justify  their 
depredations  of  the  land.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  must  not  encourage  farmers  to 
misuse  pesticides  and  drain  vital  marshlands. 

The  Department  of  Transportation  must 
strike  a  better  balance  between  highway  con- 
struction and  public  transportation. 

All  agenciea  and  departments  must  do 
their  envlronmantal  homework  before  proj- 
ects are  approved. 

UIV  BTTLKS 

I  am  not  persxiaded  that  we  fully  realize 
the  changes  in  life  atyle  that  an  effective 
attack  on  the  environment  requires. 

We  simply  can  not  dedicate  ourselvea  so 
zealously  to  infinite  growth  on  a  finite 
planet. 

Are  we  wUIlng  to  pay  more  taxea,  higher 
utility  bllla,  accept  lower  profits  and  fewer 
dividends,  organise  eflldently,  inconvenience 
ourselves  by  not  ualng  an  automobile? 

Do  we  want  a  lower  airplane  fare  in  a  pol- 
luted atmoq>hare  or  a  higher  fare  on  an  emis- 
sion free  plane. 

Do  you  want  a  more  expensive,  but  lead 
free  gaaollne  that  produces  fewer  miles  per 
gallon? 

WlU  we  buy  a  $100  poUuUon  control  kit 
for  otu:  cars? 

wm  we  pay  oostUer  water  billa  and  ra- 
strict  our  consuaqitlon  of  it? 

WlU  we  limit  the  size  of  oar  famlUea? 

WUl  we  allow  mora  and  more  Government 
control  of  land  usaT 

WlU  wa  aoospt  a  drastically  modlflad  an- 
tomobUe,  limit  its  \ise,  and  pay  more  fdr  Itf 

WlU  wa  allow  curba  on  our  Insatiable  de- 
manda  for  elaetrldtyT 

WlU  wa  give  up  oar  no-return  Ooca  Cola 
bottlea  aad  our  Indestruetlble  beer  canaT 

Wa  are  almost  certainly  beaded  for  dla- 
ruption  of  Industry,  hlgber  bills  for  con- 
Bumara,  and  oonslderabla  Inconveniences  for 
aU  of  OS  la  adopting  a  less  waataf  lU  style  of 
Ufa. 

Sqtianderlng  and  spoiling  resources  la  not 
a  loxnry,  but  a  threat  to  luxury.  The  "good 
life"  syndrome  la  deeply  Ingrained  In  most 
of  OB,  but  it  miut  give  if  we  sre  to  meet 
tha  ebaUenga  to  our  fut\u«  irrtstntint 

Tha  environmental  crisis  wlU  f oroa  us  Into 
a  profound  revision  of  our  national  prlorl- 
tlas.  Wa  slmifly  wiU  not  solve  It  untU  we 
are  willing  to  confront  that  basic  tact. 

If  survival  ot  the  qtadea  la  reaUy  at  stake, 
there  can  ba  no  Item  placed  hl^ier  on  tha 
nation^  agenda  than  the  quaUty  of  the  en- 
vironment—and  that  mdudee  poverty,  and 
hunger  and  Inflation  and  erlma. 

■TIPS  TAKXW 

rm  not  aura  anyone  can  be  truly  optimistic 
about  our  proapecta. 

Barry  Commonar  aaya  that  "Onca  you  on- 
dwstand  tha  problsm  you  oan  find  it  la  wocaa 
than  you  ever  ezpacted." 

But  there  haa  bean  much  prograaB  r»> 
oently.  and  wa  oU^t  be  forgiven  a  Uttla 
optimism. 
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We  have  a  cascade  of  Federal  leglalatlon. 

This  legislation  is  pieconeal  and  under- 
financed, with  only  about  35  percent  of  the 
authoriaed  amounts  for  ptdlutlon  control 
actuaUy  i^jpropriated,  but  it  doea  repreaent 
a  significant  national  coounitntent. 

Internationally,  there  Is  growing  Interest 
and  action.  The  United  Nations  is  convening 
a  World  Conference  on  the  envlroment  In 
1972,  NATO  has  adopted  a  goal  of  Improved 
environment,  London  and  Paris  have  had 
smoke  and  noise  cleanup  campaigns.  DDT 
has  been  banned  in  Sweden,  Denmark  and 
Germany. 

Some  States  are  beginning  to  act  aggres- 
sively. Michigan  has  lmf>ounded  the  salmon 
from  Lake  Michigan  because  of  exceeaive 
DDT  and  Maryland  Is  requiring  aU  utlUty 
lines  In  new  construction  to  be  \indarground. 

The  Federal  Government  has  acted  admin- 
istratively to  cut  back  the  use  of  pestiddaa 
and  cyclamates  have  been  banned. 

Jet  planes  and  autos  are  scheduled  for  par- 
tially effective  emission  control  devices  by 
1972. 

Industries  and  foundations  also  show  ui- 
couraglng,  if  sporadic,  signs  of  activity. 

Environmental  law  is  emerging  as  a  new 
field  of  law  and  ntimerous  court  testa  are 
underway. 

TOU  AND  TBI  nrvaomacMT 

But  let  me  suggest  that  whUe  we  welcome 
all  these  steps,  we  view  It  aU  with  skepticism 
and  enter  the  fray  ourselves. 

We  are  not  going  to  find  any  angels  to  do 
It  for  us.  It  Is  a  responslbUlty  we  can't  dele- 
gate. We  have  to  do  It  ourselves. 

Environmental  action  is  up  to  aa.  Our 
task  Is  to  keep  the  environment  from  be- 
coming Just  another  iasue— to  be  replaced 
soon  by  another  iBsue. 

And  there  are  important  stepa  each  of  na 
can  take. 

1.  We  can  ask  the  right  quaattons  Every 
community  needs  people  who  are  asking  the 
right  questions: 

What  Is  desirable? 

Doea  it  bring  serenity,  beauty,  qtdet.  or 
doea  It  bring  noise,  dutter,  poUation.  con- 
gestion? 

Every  community  needs  people  who  aak 
quaationa  before  a  swamp  is  flUed;  a  stream 
dammed:  a  road  baUt;  an  airport  sited:  or  a 
powerplant  oonstruetad. 

2.  We  can  watch  for  the  right  actioaa. 
— meaaiagfal   aqMSkdlturas   to    eleaa   iq» 

tha  air  aad  tha  water 

— oorporatlona  abaorblng  an  important 
share  of  the  sodal  ooat 

— ^tough,  but  fair,  atate  and  local  law 
enforcement  on  major  Industrial  pol- 
lutera 

— a  real  revision  of  the  national  priorltlea 

S.  We  can  keep  the  heat  on  poUtldans 
and  ofllclala. 

We  can  keep  them  from  staUing;  from 
wasting  nkoasy  on  nUUtary  nonseasa  aad  to 
apply  it  to  the  eavlronmant:  aad  wa  can 
encourage  them  to  aee  the  environment,  not 
aa  a  aoelal  problem  but  as  a  auirlval  prob- 
lem. 

We  can  eoatribnta  BKmey  aad  time  to 
poUtldans  who  support  our  environmental 
concerns.  We  can  help  poU  and  canvass  the 
voters  on  his  behalf. 

We  must  be  aware  tliat  eavtroament 
mmwlif .  aad  evea  tha  mere  lattodoctlaa 
of  bills  meaa  little.  We  must  seratlalae  tbe 
variona  legislatlva  propoaala  at  least  aa 
critlcaUy  as  tha  spadal  lateraat  groups  do— 
and  reaUy  know  who  our  friends  are  among 
the  leglalatara. 

We  Bhould  not  deq>alr  if  the  nviroiunent 
becoouB  a  poUtlcal  laoe.  At  least  It  wUl  ba 
a  poUtlcal  iBBoe  with  oompetltloa  la  good 
worka  and  the  country  wUl  banaftt. 

4.  Wa  must  not  feel  that  we  ■>•  Impotant 
to  affact  change,  bacanaa  tkwa  Is  modi  w 
can  do. 
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W«  can  work  for: 

Community  wide  plAiuilng  mmI  strictly 
eiiXorc«d  f"«"g  ordlmuio«s: 

ESectlTe  poUuUon  control  measures: 

Modem  metboda  of  solid  waste  disposal; 

Attrmctive  pUygrounds,  parka  and  recrea- 
tional areaa; 

Protection  of  water  courses  and  wildlife; 

A  trail  system  for  walking,  hiking,  and 
jogging: 

Knvlronmental  Education  in  your  local 
schools; 

Underground  utility  lines;  and 

Proper  maintenance  for  public  places. 

We  can  get  theee  things  done  by: 

Join  a  group  that  works  for  a  better  en- 
vironment; 

Urge  our  organizations  to  undertake  an 
environmental  project: 

Lead  a  youth  group  with  environmental 
goaU: 

Conduct  ourselves  by  a  rigorous  code  of 
environmental  ethics: 

Proonote  coverage  by  your  local  newspapers 
and  radio  stations  on  environmental  projects: 

Speak  before  local  clubs  and  schools  In 
support  of  good  environmental  policy; 

Start  an  environmental  conference: 

Organise  a  community  cleanup  campaign 
and  beautify  our  homes; 

Appear  before  or  serve  on  city  councils  and 
Bonlng  boards  and  support  environmental 
goals: 

Let  your  elected  representatives  know  that 
you  strongly  support  bond  Issues  and  tax 
Increases  where  necessary  to  Improve  com- 
munity environment. 

Our  work  many  not  make  the  headline*, 
but  It  will  make  a  better  world. 

It  Is  Important  for  you  and  me  to  believe 
that  w«  can  restore  the  balance  between  man 
and  his  natural  environment. 

We  can  have  In  this  nation,  clean  air,  clear 
water,  fertile  land,  abimdant  forests.  Tour 
efforts  and  mine  can  tip  the  balance. 

Nothing  must  deter  us  In  our  efforts  to 
enhance  the  quality  of  life  for  people  today 
and  for  geners.tlons  to  come. 

(6)  We  can  keep  the  concern  for  the  en- 
▼IraiunMit  aUve  and  be  alert  for  new  and 
unknown  kinds  of  intrusloxts  Into  our  en- 
TlronnMnt. 

Tbe  rtstng  tide  of  concern,  and  the  prera- 
lence  of  It,  should  not  make  us  think  that 
the  wsr  for  a  clean  en\lromnent  baa  been 
won.  It  has  only  begun. 

When  the  hoopla  and  the  shouting  die, 
tba  fla^  no  longer  ware,  and  Barth  Day  has 
come  and  gone,  our  taak  wUl  be  to  peraerere. 

So  Join  the  fray — U  you  don't  who  wlllf 


"THIS  18  YOUR  LIFE. "  ARTHUR  PIUS 
HOUSER 


HON.  FRED  B.  ROONET 

or  rBmnTLVAMiA 

HI  THX  HOUSB  OF  RKPRSSXNTATIVSS 

MondOH,  AprU  27.  1970 

ICr.  ROONEY  of  PennsylvaniA.  Mr. 
Speakei;  I  would  like  to  share  with  my 
coDeacues  a  dellchtful  "This  Is  Tour 
Life"  of  an  outstanding  senior  cltixen 
from  my  home  district.  In  the  early 
1900*8,  Arthur  Pius  Houser  became  one 
of  the  first  residents  and  certainly  one 
of  the  finest  citiaens  of  Emmaus,  Pa. 

The  members  of  the  Emmaus  Rotary 
Club,  No.  2251,  bestowed  on  Mr.  Houser 
one  of  their  highest  honors — the  &n- 
maus  Rotary  Man  of  the  Hour  Award— 
for  havlnc  attetxled  every  club  meeting 
since  their  charter  began  In  1926.  Mr. 
Houser  is.  and  has  always  been,  a  leader 
in  the  ccmmunltar,  as  is  erldenced  by  his 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

44  years  of  membership  In  the  Rotary 
Club.  I  am  certain  that  the  following 
testimonial,  which  appeared  in  the  Em- 
maus Trumpet,  the  official  publication  of 
the  Emmaus  Rotary  Club,  can  indicate 
far  better  than  I  the  exceptional  life  of 
an  exceptional  man. 

The  people  of  Emmaus  have  a  great 
deal  to  thanlc  Mr.  Houser  for,  not  only 
in  terms  of  his  efforts  in  building  the 
community,  but  also  for  the  example  he 
lias  set  for  them  in  defining  the  meaning 
of  a  truly  dedicated  citizen. 

The  text  of  Mr.  Houser's  "This  Is  Your 
Life"  follows : 

This  Is  Ton  Lire 

Carved  Into  the  outer  wall  of  the  Court 
House  In  Santa  Barbara,  California,  la  this 
sentence:  "Ood  gave  the  land,  the  skill  of 
man  built  our  town." 

When  I  read  these  words  two  weeks  ago  I 
Immediately  thought  of  Arthur  P.  Houser,  for 
It  was,  to  a  large  degree,  the  skill  of  man, 
who  "built  our  town." 

Wllllam  Dunbar,  philosopher-poet,  wrote 
this  about  the  buUder: 

"They   go  to  the  forest  for  palm  or  pine, 

the  stuff  for  the  humbler  homes; 
The    mountain    gives   up   Its   valued   gifts, 

for  the  stately  spires  and  domes; 
But  whether  they  work  with  marble  or  sod. 
The  builder  Is  hand  In  hand  with  Ood." 

Arthur,  we  are  told,  you  were  bom  Febru- 
ary 13,  1887,  In  Hanover  Township,  Lehigh 
Cotinty,  son  of  Richard  Solomon  and  Em- 
ma Lavlna  (Bobb)  Houser,  and  as  a  young 
boy  you  lived  with  your  parents  on  a  farm 
which  Is  now  the  Northwest  runway  at  the 
A.B.E.  Airport. 

While  on  the  farm,  you  worked  twelve 
hours  a  day,  and  for  this  aame  amount  of 
labor  a  hired  man  at  that  Ume  would  re- 
ceive $1.10  per  day  plua  meals. 

Tou  left  Hanover  Townslilp  School  (now 
Catasauqua)  at  the  eighth  grade  level,  and 
your  first  employment  was  at  the  Merta  Bak- 
ery In  Allentown. 

In  1904  you  were  confirmed  In  Sclioen- 
ersvlUe  Lutheran  and  Reformed  Church  by 
Reverend  John  Outh. 

In  1007  your  parents  moved  from  the  farm 
to  East  Catasauqua,  and  you  were  hired  as 
an  apprentice  carpenter  by  Ooldsmlth  A  Son 
(General  Contractors) . 

Enrolling  In  the  Scranton  Ccrrespondenoe 
School  you  soon  learned  to  draw  plans  and 
understand  them  and  spadfloatlona  as  well. 

Although  you  liked  Catasauqua  and  rec- 
ognised It  as  a  nice  plaoe  to  live,  you  were 
not  satisfied  with  Its  progreaa. 

Tou  boarded  a  train  for  Emaus  and,  oar> 
rylng  your  tool  box,  you  walked  from  the 
railroad  station  In  Emaus  to  a  builder  of 
houses  (Emaus  Land  Improvement  Co.)  at 
Ninth  and  Chestnut  StreeU  and  decided  that 
Emaus  was  to   be  your  home. 

In  1013  you  became  the  huaband  of  Pro* 
nalla  Henainger  of  South  Second  Street, 
Emaua,  and  in  1014  you  were,  and  you  atlll 
are.  the  proud  father  of  a  daughter  Raebal, 
now  the  wife  of  Gordon  Falkenau.  Tbey  are 
the  parents  of  three  of  your  grandcbUdren, 
Ranelle,  Larry,  and  Robert. 

In  1017  your  first  wife.  Pronella.  died.  Un- 
fortunately your  grandson,  Robert  Falkenau. 
we  sympatbettcally  recall,  died  this  past  De- 
cember fl,  1M9,  Willie  serving  his  cotintry  as 
a  Lieutenant  In  the  Armed  Forces  in  Viet- 
nam at  the  age  of  twenty-five  yeara. 

Shortly  after  you  arrived  In  Emaua.  the 
School  DIatrlct  asked  for  bids  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  Jefferson  BuUdlng  on  North 
Street  and,  although  you  were  only  twenty- 
seven  years  of  age.  with  the  help  of  your 
former  employer,  you  were  awarded  the  con- 
tract for  this  project  In  1014,  your  firat  con- 
tract Job,  flfty-«lz  years  ago  and  the  build- 
ing la  atm  atandtng  and  In  dally  use. 
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At  this  same  time  you  built  your  own 
home  at  lOe  Macungle  Avenue,  Emaus,  where 
you  have  continuously  resided  to  date. 

In  1030.  Hattle  Ott,  a  widow,  became  the 
second  Mrs.  Arthur  Houser,  and  In  1039  your 
daughter,  June  Marie,  was  bom. 

June  and  her  husband.  Robert  N.  Swlne- 
bart,  for  many  years  an  Emmaus  Rotartan. 
have  four  charming  children — Karen,  Lisa, 
Kurt  and  Heidi. 

As  a  result  of  being  the  successful  bidder 
on  many  Jobs  since  the  building  of  the 
Jefferson  School  In  1914,  you  constructed 
practically  all  the  manufacturing  and  Indus- 
trial plants  In  the  Borough,  the  Town  Hall, 
several  bank  buildings  In  the  area,  the  mod- 
em Merrltt  Lumber  Co.  office,  approximately 
eight  hundred  homes  and  five  of  our  area 
Churches.  Tou  supervised  the  building  of 
twenty-five  to  thirty  Churches  within  a 
twenty  mile  radius  of  our  Borough. 

The  building  of  Churches  recalls  Robert 
Lewis  Stevenson,  who  wrote : 

"I  never  weary  of  great  Churches. 
It  Is  my  favorite  kind  of  scenery. 
Mankind  was  never  so  happily  inspired  as 
when  It  made  a  Cathedral." 

Active  In  the  work  of  St.  John's  United 
Church  of  Christ  In  Emmaus,  housed  In  the 
beautiful  edifice  constructed  by  you,  you 
served  many  terms  on  Its  Ck>nslstory  and  as 
an  officer  of  the  congregation.  As  a  result 
you  were  elected  "Elder  Emeritus"  for  faith- 
ful and  devoted  service  to  the  work  of  your 
Church. 

Additions  to  Kutztown  and  East  Strouds- 
burg  State  Colleges.  Brookslde,  Lehigh  and 
Berkeley  Country  Clubs  and  all  the  new  con- 
structions at  the  Lehigh  Valley  Club,  Allen- 
town,  were  made  under  your  supervision 
as  General  Contractor. 

As  one  of  the  founders  of  Security  Trust 
Co.  In  Emaus  In  1910,  you  became  a  mem- 
ber of  Us  Board  of  Directors.  Security  Trust 
later  constructed  the  building  in  which 
First  National  Bank  of  Allentown.  Emmaus 
Branch,  la  now  located  alnce  the  Bank 
merger  In  1951. 

Having  been  connected  with  banking  since 
1919.  you  were  elected  a  Director  of  The 
First  National  Bank  of  Allentown  In  June 
1961  and  you  are  serving  in  that  dlrect«»- 
sblp  at  the  present  time. 

In  the  field  of  community  service  you  alco 
held  the  office  of  President  of  Emaus  Board 
of  Trade,  which  later  became  &naus  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  now  Emmaus  Area  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce. 

Largely  due  to  your  activity  and  com- 
munity Interest,  several  industries  settled 
here.  Fred  Kalmbach,  8r.  brought  his  In- 
dustry from  New  Tork — General  Machine  ft 
Foundry — as  did  the  Rodale  Brothers,  giving 
employment  to  many. 

Tou  hold  memberalilp  in,  and  are  a  Di- 
rector on  the  Board  of  General  Contractors 
AsaoolaUon  of  Lehigh  Valley,  Inc. 

In  1960  you  turned  over  the  Preeldency  of 
Arthur  P.  Houser,  Inc.,  General  Oontraotors, 
to  your  capable  son-in-law,  Robert  N. 
Swlnetiart,  although  you  still  remain  active 
in  the  contracting  firm. 

All  of  the  Emmaua  Fire  Companlea  and  Ifa- 
cungis  Fl/e  Co.  and  Mercantile  Club  o<  Em- 
maus have  your  name  on  the  memberahlp 
roster. 

In  1910  you  became  a  member  ot  P.O.S.  of 
A;  1913,  Unaml  Fish  a  Game  Asaodatlon  Le- 
high Valley  Motor  Club;  1916,  Emmaua  Odd 
Fellows  Lodge;  1917.  you  became  a  Mason, 
joining  Edward  G.  Martin  Lodge  #689,  where 
you  are  now  a  Life  Member. 

Thereafter  you  rapidly  became  a  memtter 
of  the  variotu  Masonic  bodlea — a  sa*  Maaon. 
Shrlner — Jeater — member  of  Ldilgb  Valley 
Club  and  Shrine  Club. 

Since  becoming  a  diarter  member  at  Em- 
maua Rotary  In  1936  you  liave  aerved  3S  years 
aa  Its  TVeasurer  untU  your  resignation  from 
that  oOoe  thla  past  year. 
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In  >tt^nH'''B  more  than  tweoty-flTC  Rotary 
International  conventions  in  all  parte  of  the 
world  as  the  ambaaaador  extra-ordlnalre  at 
our  Rotary  Club,  you  have,  by  your  distribu- 
tion of  the  Emmaus  Rotary  Banner  in  the 
many  cotmtrtes  In  which  you  attended  Ro- 
tary, given  recognition  to  o\ir  Club. 

We  In  Emmaus  Rotary  are,  as  we  know  you 
are  personally,  very  proud  of  your  forty-four 
years  of  perfect  attendance. 

Toa  Iwve  an  admirable  raoord  in  thla  and 
your  many  other  ftelda  of  endeavor. 

Because  we  In  Rotary  are  cognizable  of 
thla  enviable  position  you  hold  In  Rocary,  we 
present  to  you  a  testlmoiUal  of  our  esteem. 

We  beUeve  it  to  be  a  fitting  gUt  for  yew— 
"Emmaus  Rotary  Man  of  the  Hour"  with 
forty-four  years  perfect  attendance  from  the 
date  of  our  charter,  1936  to  1970,  a  record  tat 
Emmaus  Rotary  and  one  we  pray  will  t>e 
made  atlU  greater  by  your  continued  un- 
broken attendance. 

This  U  presented  to  you  with  the  very  beat 
wishes  of  your  fellow  Rotarians  and  the  hope 
that  every  hour  In  the  years  ahead  will  be 
filled  with  sixty  minutes  of  good  health, 
happlnea  and  continued  suoceea. 

We  joyfully  think  of  tomorrow,  your 
eighty-third  birthday  and  we  all  join  to 
wishing  you.  In  song,  a  Very  Happy  Birthday. 


STEADY  ECONOMIC  GROWTH 


SPEXCH  or 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 


or  ru>aiDa 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  AjnH  23.  1970 

Mr.  SIKES.  Bir.  Speaker,  regretfully, 
we  in  the  Congress  seldom  are  reminded 
of  the  accomplishments  of  the  present- 
day  Greek  Government  and  the  Greek 
nation.  We  hear  much  criticism,  some 
from  sources  which  want  Greece  to  have 
a  socialist  government  like  a  number  of 
the  north  European  nations.  I  am  more 
impressed  with  the  fact  that  the  Greek 
Government  Is  frimdly  to  the  United 
States  and  to  NATO,  and  is  anti-Com- 
munist. It  is  well  to  note,  also,  that  It 
does  not  give  asylum  to  traitors  from 
the  United  States  or  deserters  frwn  our 
Army. 

I  submit  for  reprinting  in  the  Coh- 
ORissioif AL  Rcooaa  some  specific  infor- 
mation about  the  stability  of  the  Gredc 
economy  and  the  progress  which  is  being 
made  by  that  country  in  education,  so- 
cial welfare  and  public  health,  commu- 
nications, mineral  resources,  merchant 
marine,  and  agriculture.  All  of  these 
serve  to  illustrate  the  fact  that  there 
is  a  need  for  the  Congress  to  hear  both 
sides  of  the  story. 

The  information  follows: 
Stkabt  EcoNOidc  GaowTH  WrrH  Comtimuxd 
Pxicx-Stabiutt 

TIm  adoption  and  the  Implementation  ot 
the  Five  Tear  Plan  of  Public  Investments 
(1068-1973)  te  an  Important  step  forward  in 
the  economic  field. 

ThU  Is  the  flrat  pabUc  mveatmant  plan  at 
ita  kind  in  the  •oonotnle  history  ot  Oraeee. 
It  glvea  great  impetna  to  regional  develop- 
ment and  alma  at  brtdglag  ttie  existing  gap 
between  mrban  and  raal  anaa. 

In  tba  monetary  lltfd.  tba  Qreak  draclima. 
which  underwent  a  crista  between  106a-MeT. 
la  today  acknowledged  to  t)«  amoog  tlw  ten 
"hardaat"  eurranelea  ot  tbe  world.  Tba  rate 
of  inciroaaB  in  liquidity  hM»  been  lield  down 
In  aplte  o<  tiaavy  pobUo  lavwtment  and  tlia 
aubatantlal  growth  c<  inoomaa. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

A  atrHdng  Increase  in  the  volume  of  per- 
sonal savings  Illustrates  vividly  the  confi- 
dence that  the  Greek  people  place  in  tlialr 
economy  today.  Th«  sum  total  of  savings  de- 
poeiu  rose  to  an  unprecedented  total  of  2.5 
billion  dollars  In  1969,  at  a  net  gain  of  lialf 
a  billion  doUars  or  23.7%  over  similar  figures 
for  1968. 

Another  significant  increase  i^pears  In  the 
rise  of  deposits  in  foreign  exchange  made  by 
Greeks  who  earn  their  Uving  abroad.  Thus 
the  net  total  of  foreign  exchange  deposits  in 
Greek  Banks  and  Savings  Institutions 
doubled  during  1969. 

Steady  economic  growth  vras  coupled  with 
price  stablUty.  This  was  accomplished  in 
q)lte  of  the  rise  in  personal  incomes  and 
accelerated  tavestments  in  the  public  sector. 
Over  the  two  year-period  between  1967-1968 
the  general  price  Index  roee  2.8%  only,  as 
compared  to  a  6.8%  Increase  between  1965 
and  1967.  In  fact,  according  to  figures  pro- 
vided by  the  European  Organization  for  Eco- 
nomic Development  and  Cooperation,  Greece 
rates  first  amongst  member-states  in  eco- 
nomic price  stability  (1067-1969) . 

The  balance  of  payments  gap,  a  chronic 
ailment  of  the  Greek  economy,  has  also  been 
considerably  narrowed.  The  latest  figures 
available  (January  1970)  provide  proof  of  a 
strong  balance  of  payments  situation. 

In  January,  1970,  the  net  increaee  of  ex- 
ports (67.4%  over  January  1969)  and  a  rela- 
tive decrease  in  Imports  (2.6%)  reflect  an 
Improvement  In  the  competitiveness  of  Greek 
products,  a  direct  result  of  the  successful 
policy  of  development. 

In  this  aspect,  while  the  Importation  of 
consumer  goods  decreased,  net  Imports  of 
machinery  and  other  equipment  during  1068 
roee  by  28.4%.  This  inflow  of  capital  goods 
was  facilitated  by  low  or  no  Import  duties 
and  generous  financing  by  the  Government 
which  has  set,  as  one  of  Its  primary  alms, 
the  Industrialization  of  the  country. 

A  steady  Increase  was  also  noted  in  the 
"Invisibles"  sector.  Invisible  earnings  rose 
from  $57  million  In  January  1909  to  $58.6 
million  in  January,  1970,  reflecting  a  steady 
Increase  in  tourist  earnings,  emigrant's  re- 
mittances and  earnings  in  the  merchant 
marine  sector. 

Finally,  private  foreign  mveetznent  con- 
tinued to  flow  steadily,  exceeding  8806  mll- 
Uon  during  196B.  Tlila  figure  repreaenta  an 
Increase  of  nK»«  than  870  million  over  1968 
and  reflects  the  oonfldenoe  of  foreign  prl- 
vata  capital  in  the  continued  w^-belng  of 
the  Greek  economy. 

XDTTCATION 

Fully  aware  of  the  fact  that  education 
oonstltutca  a  baalo  prerequisite  for  progreaa. 
the  Greek  Government  has  spared  neither 
effort  nor  expense  In  providing  for  Xh» 
necessary  Infrastructure  at  all  levels  of 
instruction. 

During  the  past  two  years  a  vast  program 
for  tba  construction  of  school  buildings  has 
been  earHad  oat.  A  total  of  approximately 
$30,000,000  was  alloeated  during  the  two 
years  1807-1980  to  new  conatructlona  aa 
against  $3j000.000  for  Uie  aame  purpose  be- 
tween 196S-1868. 

A  field  to  wbleh  Um  Oovamment  attactaes 
particular  importance  la  tliat  of  university 
edneatlaai.  Tlila  special  Intarast  la  rtf  acted 
In  Ita  efforta  to  meet  the  needa  of  Greek 
lUgher  edueatloa  both  In  personntf  and  in 
infrastructure. 

In  tbU  context  a  loan  of  $50,000,000  was 
recentty  granted  to  the  University  of  Athena, 
earmarked  tor  building  the  Athena  Univer- 
sity Town,  wbldi  wtien  oomplet^ed  will  con- 
centrate in  one  campua  all  the  facultlea  o< 
that  inatltutlon  wliicb  are  presently  dis- 
persed in  a  wide  area  of  the  Greek  capttaL 
Ottker  substantial  grants  were  made  to  tba 
UnivenlUea  of  loannlna  and  Patraa.  and  to 
tba  Pantaloa  aebool  of  PoUtlcal  Bdanea. 

Tlie  i^potntmant  of  3.988  ■rtdltlonal  unl- 
varatty  at"*-*^"*'  (corresponding  to  aaalwtant 
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professors  In  the  United  States  Univeralty 
system)  more  than  tripled  the  number  of 
the  teaching  personnel  at  Greek  universities, 
providing  better  opportunities  for  education 
to  Greek  youth. 

On  the  secondary  and  primary  level  school 
level  2,013  additional  teachers  were  ap- 
pointed. In  this  field  It  Is  the  intention  at 
the  Greek  Government  to  raise,  in  the  near 
future,  compulsory  education  from  today's 
Twinifniim  of  slx  ycajs  to  a  total  of  nine  years. 

Vocational  training  is  also  receiving  due 
attention,  since  it  constitutes  one  of  the 
cornerstones  of  the  policy  of  Industrallza- 
tlon  of  the  country.  Thla  Is  a  sector  which 
v«tt«  been  ignored  in  the  past,  although  grad- 
uates of  vocational  schools  are  in  great  de- 
mand by  the  growing  Greek  industry. 

I>robably  one  of  the  most  Important  steps 
was  the  complete  aboUshment  of  tuition  fees, 
at  all  levels,  realizing  for  the  flist  Ume.  the 
ideal  of  "free  education". 

Along  with  tuition  fees,  school  manuals, 
books,  laboratory  training  and  other  slrntlar 
items  are  now  given  free  of  charge  to  every 
Greek  pupil  and  student. 

Student  loans,  at  very  low  interest  rates, 
have  become  available  and  now  Greek  stu- 
dents can  obtain  ^'"^"'•'"g  for  ttxelr  needs 
while  studying. 

The  number  of  scholarships  itas  also  been 
greatly  augmented  so  that  worthy  young 
men  "^  women  are  provided  with  the  means 
of  furthering  tlieir  education. 

BOCfAI.  WXLVARK  AlfS  FOBUC  BEAITH 

These  are  two  sectors  to  which  the  present 
Greek  Government  attaches  the  foremost  im- 
portance since  they  concern  the  weU-belng 
of  the  Greek  people. 

Today,  more  than  95%  of  the  p<q>ulatlon 
Is  covered  by  health  insurance  and  enjoys 
pension  benefits.  For  the  current  year  the 
total  expenditure  In  the  sectors  of  health 
and  social  welfare  in  general  (pensions,  un- 
employmMit  benefits,  etc.)  a  mounted  to  an 
imprecedented  total  r^reaentlng  14%  of  tba 
gross  national  revenue. 

For  the  first  time  the  concept  of  a  "mini- 
mum legal  pension"  «ras  established  so  that 
every  Greek  "senior  oltiaen"  would  have  a 
guaranteed  Income.  Pensions  both  for  farm- 
ers and  persons  enjoying  aodal  wtftarc  were 
substantially  increased. 

Public  housing  is  nTwut-har  eector  where  the 
government  has  been  focusing,  for  the  last 
three  years,  a  great  deal  of  attention.  Ita 
goal  is  to  see  ttaat  aU  Or«^  familiea  aoqulra 
eventually  a  house  of  their  own.  This  goal, 
which  envlsagee  construction  of  500,000  new 
dwellings  for  lower  income  families,  is  to  be 
reaeiied  within  a  period  of  ten  years.  To  this 
date  a  total  ot  more  than  100,000  homes  have 
been  constructed  and  turned  ovw  to  their 
new  owiMTB. 

In  parallel  with  the  public  housing  pro- 
gram which  Is  carried  out  by  governmental 
agencies,  and  as  an  added  Initiative  for  the 
construction  of  new  low  cost  housing,  the 
government,  through  the  Bank  of  Greece,  re- 
leased substantial  funds  which  were  in  torn 
made  available  to  cotain  categortea  of  tha 
population  in  the  form  of  mortgages  for  the 
construction  or  Improvement  of  habitations. 
It  Is  to  be  noted  that  tills  Is  the  fliat  time 
that  mortgage  loans  were  made  to  such  a 
great  number  of  peraona. 

m  the  sector  of  public  bealtii  the  Oov- 
emment  l»aa  drawn  up  an  extenalve  flve- 
year  plan  to  build  large  bogpUai  nnlta  of  a 
total  capacity  of  10,000  beda.  These  bospttaia 
wUl  help  provide  high  quality  medical  serv- 
ice to  all  who  may  be  In  need  ot 
hoepitalization. 

ooMicinacATioMS 
During  1988  large  aeetloiiB  at  tb*  Nattonal 
Road  System  totiOling  more  Uian  500  kUo- 
meters.  were  eitlier  buUt  or  completed.  In  ad- 
dition to  that,  mfrastruetuia  projeete  (earth 
works  and  oUiw  structuna)  on  a  network  of 
about  800  kilometers  were  completed. 
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The  kmbitioua  Bve-year  road  constSMCtlon 
progimm  alms  at  the  following  obJectiTw: 

(a)  To  link  tbe  major  urban  centrM  of 
mainland  Oreec«  and  of  Crete  by  expresaway. 

(b)  To  provide  road  circuit*  In  tbe  de- 
veloping tourist  areas. 

(c)  To  connect  eastern  with  western 
Greece  and  thence  directly  with  the  coun- 
tries of  tbe  common  market . 

Significant  progresa  has  also  been  made 
In  tbe  development  of  harbour  facilities  and 
airports  to  cope  with  the  ever  Increasing 
passenger  and  tourist  traffic  and  to  keep  up 
with  rapid  developments  in  the  technology 
of  sea  and  air  communications. 

In  addition  to  large  projects  carried  out 
In  the  ports  of  Piraeus  and  Thessalonlkl, 
harbour  facilities  were  constnjcted  In  the 
ports  of  Corfu.  Alezandroupolls.  Heraklelon, 
Rhodes,  Kalymnoe.  Koe.  Raphlna,  Syros.  Agla 
OaUnl  (Crete).  Halkls.  Mytllene.  Volo*  and 
Laurton.  Large-scale  facilities  were  also 
eompleted  In  the  airports  of  Athens,  Thes- 
salonlkl. Heraklelon.  Corfu,  Kavalla  and 
Andravlda. 

A  program  for  the  Improvement  of  the 
State  Railways  has  also  been  drawn  up.  In 
1M7-1968  the  government  financed  railway 
development  projects  with  841  Million  Drach- 
mae (•28,000.000.)  compared  with  614  mil- 
lion Drachmae  ($3OJMX).0OO) .  between  10«6 
and  19M.  The  purpose  of  this  was  to  make 
this  basic  means  of  transport  an  economi- 
cally self-sufficient  and  fully  modernized  In- 
strument In  the  service  of  tbe  country's 
oooun  unlcatloos. 

MXMtRAL  ttEaomCMB 

Substantial  progress  has  also  been  made  In 
the  systematic  exploration  of  the  Oreek 
subsoil  with  the  aim  of  determining  existing 
mineral  resources.  Thus,  within  the  scope  of 
the  five-year  mining  survey  program,  to 
which  917.000.000.  have  been  aUocated  dur- 
iBg  tbe  last  two  years,  geological,  bydro- 
gaopofflcal,  geophysical,  survey*  and  mineral 
deposits  explorations,  studies,  mapping,  etc., 
were  carried  out.  using  every  mean*  made 
available  by  modem  technology.  As  a  result 
of  this  Intensive  activity,  the  following  min- 
eral reaoorces  were  discovered : 

(a)  Ferronlekel  deposlto  In  Central  Bu- 
boea,  with  probable  reserve*  amounting  to 
tens  of  millions  of  tons. 

(t>)  New  nlekel-bearlng  deposits  at 
Laryna. 

(o)  New  copper  deposiu  In  considerable 
qvaattttes  at  Stavros,  Halkidlkl. 
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(d)  Bauxite  deposits  In  >ast-Central 
Oreeoe. 

The  government  has  also  Initiated  a  proj- 
ect which  alms  at  ascertaining,  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  uranium-bearing  deposits  In 
the  country. 

In  another  related  field  an  agreement  has 
been  signed  with  Texaco,  which  will  In- 
vest 97  million  In  a  quest  for  hydrocarbons 
(oil  and  gns)  In  the  gulf  of  Thessalonlkl. 

MZBCHANT    MABIMX 

Tbe  Oreek  Merchant  Marine  comprised 
111  December  1969  a  total  of  3073  ships  (ap- 
proximately 11  million  tons).  This  number 
represents  a  net  Increase  of  397  vessels  (ap- 
proximately 3.731.000  tons)  since  April  1067. 
This  rapid  growth  Is  a  direct  result  of  well 
planned  measures  conceived  and  Imple- 
mented by  the  present  Oreek  Oovemment. 

Various  steps  have  also  been  taken  aimed 
at  protecting  Oreek  seamen  and  providing 
incentives  for  the  Oreek  merchant  marine 
Industry. 

The  primary  goal  of  the  Oovernment's 
policy  U  to  attract  to  the  Oreek  fiag  ves- 
sels of  Oreek  ownership,  which,  mainly  be- 
cause of  favourable  tax  conditions,  are  pres- 
enUy  under  foreign  registry.  This  policy 
has  been,  to  a  large  extent,  successful  and 
by  the  end  of  1969.  189  companies.  operaUng 
previously  abroad,  had  already  established 
their  headquarters  In  Piraeus. 

Tbe  Increase  of  vessels  under  Oreek  flag 
has  brought  about  a  substantial  rl*e  In  the 
employment  of  Greek  seamen. 

Incentive*  were  also  provided  for  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  shlp-buUdlng  industry. 
Oenerous  financing.  In  certain  cases  up  to 
80%  of  total  cost,  coupled  with  low  Interest 
rates,  have  provided  the  necessary  impetus. 

Presently,  one  of  these  Industrial  com- 
plexes, that  of  the  Skaramagas  shipyards.  Is 
capable  of  constructing  ship*  (bulk  car- 
riers) up  to  36,000  tons  gross  weight.  All 
shipyards  employ  local  skilled  labour. 

The  Oovemment  has  created  a  number  of 
schools  for  vocational  training  which  will 
provide  the  Industry  with  skilled  technicians. 

The  Merchant  Marine  has  always  con- 
tributed substantlaUy  to  the  InvUlble  earn- 
ings which  cover  the  chronic  gap  in  the 
Oreek  balance  of  payments.  As  a  result  of 
the  Governmental  policy  outlined  above  (in- 
centives for  the  attraction  of  vessels  to  the 
Oreek  fiag,  the  creation  of  new  Jobs  for 
Oreek  seamen,  the  expansion  of  a  ship  build- 
ing industry)  the  contribution  of  the  mer- 


chant marine  In  the  balance  of  payments 
has  Increased  during  1967-1968  by  more  than 
33';   over  the  period  between  196&-1967. 

AcaicuLTuai 

Oovemment  efforts  were  channeled  to- 
ward: 

(a)  The  provision  of  the  necessary  Infra- 
structure. 

(b)  The  Improvement  of  the  marketing 
and  processing  of  agricultural  products. 

(c)  The  development  of  livestock  breed- 
ing. 

(d)  The  protection  of  crops  from  pests 
and  plant  diseases. 

(e)  The  development  of  fishing. 
Thus: 

1.  Important  projects  were  implemented 
Including  the  establishment  of  plant  health 
control  centres,  packaging  units  for  fruit, 
vegetables,  grapes  and  edible  olives,  cold 
stores,  phytopathologlc  stations,  research  in- 
stitutes, regional  agricultural  research  ex- 
perimental stations,  model  Uvestock  breed- 
ing centres,  etc. 

3.  Considerable  work  has  been  done 
throughout  the  country  towards: 

(a)  The  harnessing  of  torrents. 

(b)  The  construction  of  forest  roads. 

(c)  Tbe  development  of  woodlands  at 
Drama,  Lltochoron.  North  Plndo*  and  Ache- 
loos. 

These  will  supply  timber  to  the  wood  proc- 
essing Industries  to  be  establUhed  In  these 
districts. 

3.  Important  projects  have  been  started 
for  the  overall  development  of  mountainous 
districts  aiming  at  the  full  utilization  of  tbe 
resources  of  these  backward  regions  on  a 
national  basis. 

4.  Plsh-recelvlng  centres  have  been  created 
In  an  effort  to  support  tbe  fishing  Industry. 
Five  large  fishing  Jetties  with  auxiliary  fa- 
ollltles  have  been  built  at  Patras,  Piraeus, 
Thessalonlkl.   Kavalla  and   HalkU. 

An  Important  effort  has  also  been  under- 
taken In  the  field  of  land  reclamation. 

In  1967-1968  a  series  of  land  reclamation 
proJecU  were  financed  by  a  total  of  3,727 
million  Drachmae,  compared  with  3,607  mil- 
lion Drachmae  In  1966-1968.  ($126,000,000 
and  880,000.000  respectively) . 

Completion  of  these  basic  projects  will 
ensure  Irrigation  for  260,000  hectares,  drain- 
age for  300,000  hectares,  flood  control  for  120,- 
000  hectares,  and  wUl  claim  40,000  hectares  of 
new  arable  farm  land. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Rererend  Joseph  Long  Perry,  Jr., 
minister,  Reformed  Church  of  Linden, 
Linden.  N.J.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  Lord,  tn  a  world  of  loud  voices  and 
violent  spirits,  give  us  the  cool  to  think 
elearly.  and  the  courage  to  act  decisively. 
Where  we  are  wrong,  correct  us.  Where 
we  are  right,  confirm  us,  and,  in  our 
deliberations,  grant  us  the  grace  to  be 
true  to  ourselves,  honest  with  our  neigh- 
bors, candid  with  Thee,  and  alert  to 
truth  in  whatever  form  it  may  confront 
us.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAQS  FROM  THE  SENATE 
A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrlngton,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 


that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

HJt.  4146.  An  act  to  provide  for  disposition 
a<  estates  of  Intestate  members  of  tbe 
Cherokee,  Chickasaw,  Choctaw,  and  Seminole 
Nations  of  Oklahoma  dying  without  heirs; 

H.B.  10913.  An  act  to  amend  Utle  88, 
United  States  Code,  to  Uberalla*  the  condi- 
tions under  which  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  Is  required  to  effect  recoup- 
ment from  disability  compensation  other- 
wise payable  to  certain  disabled  veterans: 

nM.  13106.  An  act  to  extend  for  4  yean 
the  period  of  time  during  which  certain  re- 
quirements shall  continue  to  apply  with 
respect  to  applications  for  a  Uoense  for  an 
activity  which  may  affect  the  reaourcas  of 
the  Hudson  Rlverway.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

HJl.  13188.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  the  heir* 
at  law  of  Tomosuke  Uyemura  and  Chlyo 
Uyemura.  his  wife; 

H.R.  13969.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  strik- 
ing of  medals  in  commemoration  ot  the 
many  contributions  to  the  founding  and 
early  development  of  the  State  of  Texas  and 


the  city  of  San   Antonio  by  Jose  Antonio 
Navarro;  and 

H.R.  14896.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
October  16.  1966  (80  SUt.  916) .  establishing  a 
program  for  the  preservation  of  additional 
historic  properties  throughout  the  Nation. 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  bills  and  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

HJt.  4860.  An  act  to  further  the  economic 
advancement  and  general  welfare  of  the  Hopl 
Indian  Tribe  of  the  State  of  Arizona; 

HJt.  10106.  An  act  to  revise  the  definition 
of  a  "child"  for  purposes  of  veterans'  benefits 
provided  by  Utle  38.  United  States  Code,  to 
recognise  an  adopted  child  as  a  dependent 
from  the  date  of  Issuance  of  an  Interlocutory 
decree;  and 

H.  Con.  Res.  683.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
designate  May  I.  1970,  as  a  day  for  an  ap- 
peal for  international  Justice  for  all  Amer- 
ican prisoners  of  war  and  servicemen  miss- 
ing In  action  In  Southeast  Asia. 
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The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  a  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
io wlug  title: 

S.  1193.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  prevent  terminations  of  oil 
and  gas  leases  in  cases  where  there  is  a  nom- 
inal deficiency  In  the  rental  payment,  and  to 
authorize  him  to  reinstate  under  some  condi- 
tions oil  and  gas  leases  terminated  by  opera- 
tion of  law  for  failure  to  pay  rental  timely. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  and  a  joint  reso- 
lution of  the  following  titles,  in  which  the 
concurrence  of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.  68.  An  (tct  providing  for  the  addition  of 
the  Freeman  School  to  the  Homestead  Na- 
tional Monument  of  America  In  the  State  of 
Nebraska,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.93.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  consider  a  petition  for  re- 
instatement of  certain  oil  and  gas  leases; 

S.  417.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain  lands  in  New 
Mexico  to  the  Cuba  Independent  Schools  and 
to  the  village  of  Cuba; 

S.  887.  An  act  to  further  extend  the  period 
of  restrictions  on  lands  of  the  Quapaw  In- 
dians, Oklahoma,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  2323.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  consider  a  petition  for  re- 
instatement of  an  oU  and  gas  lease  (Wyo- 
ming 079626); 

S.  3007.  An  act  to  authorize  the  transfer 
of  the  Brown  unit  of  the  Fort  Belknap  In- 
dian irrigation  project  on  the  Fort  Belknap 
Indian  Reservation,  Montana,  to  the  land- 
owners within  the  unit; 

8.3116.  An  act  to  authorise  each  of  the 
Five  Civilized  Tribes  of  Oklahoma  to  popu- 
larly elect  their  principal  officer,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

8.  3163.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretar- 
ies of  Interior  and  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion to  expend  certain  sums.  In  cooperation 
with  the  territory  of  Ouam,  the  territory  of 
American  Samoa,  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands,  other  United  States  territories 
in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  the  State  of  Ha- 
waii, for  the  conservation  of  their  protective 
and  productive  coral  reefs; 

8.  3323.  An  act  to  designate  certain  lands 
In  the  Wichita  Mountains  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  In  Oklahoma  as  wilderness; 

8.  3379.  An  act  to  extenc.  tbe  boundaries 
of  tbe  Tolyabe  National  Forest  In  Nevada, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

8.  3348.  An  act  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  increase  the  rates  of  com- 
pensation fo~  disabled  veterans,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

8.  8436.  An  act  to  provide  tat  tiie  striking 
of  medals  in  commemoration  of  the  com- 
pletion of  the  carvings  on  Stone  Mountain, 
Oa.,  depleting  heroes  of  the  Confederacy: 
and 

8.J.  Res.  193.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  appointment  of  James  Edwin  Webb 
as  Citizen  Regent  of  the  Board  of  Regents 
of  tbe  Smithsonian  Irstltutlon. 


Evergreen  magazine  in  which  Justice 
Douglas  has  written  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  like  George 
m  of  England  "may  face  a  glorious  revo- 
lution." Another  involves  the  company's 
promotion  of  the  film  "I  Am  Curious 
Yellow,"  which  has  resulted  in  an  appeal 
from  a  lower  court  conviction  on  ob- 
scenity charges. 

These  disqualifications  indicate  two 
things  of  relevance.  First,  that  Justice 
Douglas  should  have  disqualified  him- 
self in  handling  the  Ralph  Ginsberg  ap- 
peal but  did  not.  Second,  that  there  are 
going  to  be  increasing  numbers  of  cases 
coming  before  the  Court  in  which  his 
prior  statements  or  activities  of  the 
Court  involve  a  conflict  of  interest  if  he 
sits  in  judgment  on  them. 

This  derives  not  only  from  financial 
and  policy  associations  but  from  his  pen- 
chant for  publicly  expressing  his  per- 
sonal views  on  many  issues  to  come  be- 
fore the  Court. 

The  latest  development  further  con- 
firms that  the  Justice's  usefulness  on  the 
High  Court  is  limited  because  of  his  own 
extrajudicial  activities  in  conflict  with 
the  canons  of  Judicial  ethics  and  the  re- 
quirements that  Judges  refrain  from 
public  partisan  advocacy.  The  High 
Court,  already  short  one  member,  should 
not  be  denied  the  participation  of  still 
another,  yet  this  situation  results  from 
Justice  Douglas'  continuing  extrajudicial 
activities  and  statements. 


JUSTICE  DOUGLAS*  DIS- 
QUALIFICATIONS 

(Mr.  WTMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fact 
that  Justice  Willlsun  O.  Douglas  has  yes- 
terday disqualified  himself  from  par- 
ticipating in  no  less  than  three  cases 
coming  before  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
Is  some  indication  of  the  extent  to  which 
his  extrajudicial  activities  demonstrably 
impair  his  usefulness  on  that  body.  One 
of  the  cases  involves  the  publisher  of 


DESIGNATING  MAY  1.  1970,  AS  A  DAY 
FOR  AN  APPEAL  FOR  INTERNA- 
•nONAL  JUS'nCE  FOR  ALL  AMERI- 
CAN PRISONERS  OF  WAR  AND 
SERVICEMEN  MISSING  IN  ACTION 
IN   SOUTHEAST   ASIA 

Mr.  DANIEL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  concurrent  resolution 
(H.  Con.  Res.  582)  to  designate  May  1, 
1970.  as  a  day  for  an  appeal  for  inter- 
national justice  for  all  American  prison- 
ers of  war  and  servicemen  missing  in 
action  in  Southeast  Asia,  with  Senate 
amendments  thereto,  and  concur  in  the 
Senate  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  tlUe  of  the  concur- 
rent resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments as  follows : 

Page  3,  line  13,  strike  out  "and". 

Page  3,  after  line  12,  Insert: 

"(4)  Tbat  the  President  designate  Sunday, 
May  3,  1970,  as  a  National  Day  of  Prayer  for 
humane  treatment  and  tbe  safe  return  of 
these  brave  Americans;  and". 

Page  3,  Une  13,  strike  out  "(4) "  and  Insert: 
"(6)". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  we, 
as  Members  of  Congress,  are  all  too  fa- 
miliar with  the  magnitude  of  the  prob- 
lems and  frustrations  that  have  accrued 
as  a  result  of  the  war  in  Vietnam — the 
ever-increasing  casualty  lists,  the  tight 
budgets,  the  campus  unrest 

We  have  experienced  severe  hardship 
both  as  a  coimtry  and  as  individuals  as 
we  have  dealt  with  this  war. 


No  one.  however,  has  been  asked  to 
endure  the  anxiety  and  frustration  of 
our  Nation's  involvement  as  have  the 
families  and  loved  ones  of  our  fighting 
men  in  Vietnam.  These  courageous  and 
loyal  Americans  have  borne  the  burden, 
with  patience  and  dedication,  at  great 
personal  sacrifice  they  have  suffered 
through  misery  and  hardship. 

For  many,  the  ordeal  has  become  con- 
stant. The  families  of  those  fighting  men 
who  have  been  listed  as  missing  in  action 
have  been  subjected  to  the  most  trjring 
and  fatiguing  form  of  frustration.  They 
live  in  a  limbo-like  state — their  thoughts 
and  plans  imprisoned  by  the  state  of  not 
knowing — not  knowing  whether  their 
loved  one  is  alive  and  being  held  captive 
or  whether  he  has  given  his  life  for  his 
country.  Time  is  the  torture.  Days  run 
into  months,  months  into  years. 

We,  as  Americans,  sympathize  with 
these  families  and  pray  that  their  load 
will  be  lightened.  But  this  is  not  plough. 
We  are  dealing  with  a  callous  enemy,  one 
devoid  of  understanding  and  respect  for 
the  codes  of  international  ethics. 

He  does  not  listen  to  our  pleas,  he  does 
not  honor  our  offers  of  armistice,  he  plots 
and  pursues  this  imconscionable  war,  in- 
different to  the  wants  and  desires  of  his 
people. 

To  change  his  ways,  we  are  going  to 
have  to  change  our  tactics,  we  are  going 
to  have  to  bring  new  diplomatic  and  in- 
tematl(m£Ll  pressures  to  bear.  We  have 
to  enlist  the  efforts  of  friend  and  foe 
alike,  in  convincing  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese Government  that  their  truculence 
will  not  be  rewarded,  that  only  through 
constructive  exchange  and  communica- 
tion can  the  peace  talks  in  Paris  progress 
to  a  successful  conclusion.  We  must  con- 
vince the  North  Vietnamese  that  an 
acknowledgment  on  their  part  as  to 
who  they  hold  captive  must  be  forth- 
coming before  any  meaningful  settle- 
ment can  be  reached. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  DANIEL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks 
on  this  concurrent  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentieman  from  Vir- 
ginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ANNOUNCEMENT    OF   A    SPECIAL 
ORDER  ON  AN  ANTITRUST  SUIT 

(Mr.  DENT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  minute 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wanted  to 
announce  to  the  House  that  today,  after 
the  rest  of  the  normal  business  of  the 
House  is  concluded.  I  am  taking  the  floor 
for  half  an  hour  on  a  special  order  to 
discuss  the  antitrust  suit  instituted  by 
the  Department  of  Justice  against  the 
Westinghouse  Corp.  on  a  restraint  of 
trade  in  which  a  complete  new  action 
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has  been  started  and  in  which  they  are 
going  to  prove  that  Westlnghouse  Is  re- 
straining international  trade  because 
of  a  covenant  in  an  agreement  with  the 
two  Mitsubishi  companies  in  Japan 
whereby  Westinghouse  granted  the  right 
to  Mitsubishi  to  (>roduce  equipment  in 
their  heavy  industries  and  consumer 
goods  and  other  manufactures  produced 
in  the  United  States  by  Westinghouse. 
They  have  restricted  the  sale  of  Japa- 
nese-made products  in  the  United  States 
by  not  allowing  any  of  the  products  to 
come  back  into  the  United  States  to  be 
sold  in  the  domestic  market  of  Westing- 
house. This  suit,  if  won  by  the  UJ3.  Gov- 
ernment, may  well  open  up  the  American 
market  to  every  other  nation  under  the 
most-favored-nation  clause  of  the  trade 
agreements. 

I  say  to  you.  gentlemen,  this  is  the 
greatest  job  and  production  threat  to  the 
American  economy  in  our  lifetime. 


POSTAL  REFORM 


(B4r.  POPP  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  POPP.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  month's 
postal  employee  walkouts  put  the  spot- 
light on  the  Post  Office,  and  the  public 
did  not  like  what  it  saw. 

The  public  was  sympathetic,  as  a 
whole,  with  the  employees  who  refused 
to  go  to  work.  The  public  saw  that  the 
employees  were  underpaid,  particularly 
those  In  metropolitan  areas.  The  public 
realized  that  the  workers  were  under- 
paid because  of  an  archaic  system  of  pay- 
setting. 

The  public  further  saw  that  the  Post 
OfQce  itself  was  outdated.  That  postal 
management  had  no  way  of  responding 
directly  to  the  needs  of  its  employees 
became  obvious  when  the  first  employee 
refused  to  go  to  work.  Other  faults  of 
the  system  also  came  under  public  scru- 
tiny, and  It  became  obvious  to  all  that 
a  change  was  in  order.  Congress  must 
recognize  that  the  system  Is  irresponsible 
and  that  reorganization  has  become  ir- 
resistible. 

PROVIDINO  FOR  COIiSIDERATION 
OF  HJl.  16200,  ARMS  CONTROL 
AND  DISARMAMENT  ACT  AMEND- 
MENTS. 1970 

Mr.  07VEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  direction  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules.  I  call  up  House  Resolution  945 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as 
follows: 

H.  Rn.  »4& 
Retolved.  That  upon  tbe  adopUon  of  this 
raaoluUoQ  It  ihAll  be  In  order  to  move  that 
tbe  Houae  reaolve  lt«eU  Into  tbe  Cotnmlttee 
of  tta*  Whole  Houae  on  tbe  State  of  tbe 
ITnlon  for  the  consideration  of  tbe  bUJ  (HJi. 
18200)  to  amend  tbe  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Act,  as  amended.  In  order  to  ex- 
tend tbe  authoiizatton  for  approprlaUons  and 
provide  for  the  uniform  oompensaUon  of 
Assistant  Dlrectara.  After  general  debate, 
which  shall  be  cow  fined  to  the  bUl  and  shaU 
continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  tbe  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  tbe 


OoDunlttee  on  Foreign  Affaln,  the  bUl  shall 
be  read  for  amendment  under  tbe  flve- 
mlnute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  tbe  con- 
sideration of  tbe  bill  for  amendment,  tbe 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  tbe  bill  to 
the  Houae  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  ques- 
tion shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the 
bin  and  amendments  thereto  to  flnal  passage 
without  intervening  motion  except  one  mo- 
tion to  recommit.  After  the  passage  of  H.R. 
16200.  It  shall  be  In  order  to  take  from  tbe 
Speaker's  Ubte  the  bill  S.  3M4  and  to  con- 
sider the  said  Senate  bill  In  the  Houae. 

The  SPELAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  use.  and  yield  30  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  at  the  conclusion 
of  tiiat  time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  945  pro- 
vides an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of  general 
debate  for  consideration  of  H.R.  16200 
to  sunend  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarm- 
ament Act,  as  amended,  in  order  to  ex- 
tend the  authorization  for  appropriations 
and  provide  for  the  uniform  compensa- 
tion of  Assistant  Directors.  The  resolu- 
tion also  provides  that  after  passage  of 
the  House  bill,  it  shall  be  in  order  to  take 
S.  3544  from  the  Speaker's  table  and  con- 
sider the  same. 

The  purpose  of  HJI.  16200  Is  to  au- 
thorize an  appropriation  of  $17,500,000  to 
finance  the  operation  of  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency  for  a  2- 
year  period.  The  Agency  has  programed 
$6.3  million  for  fiscal  year  1971  and  $9.2 
million  for  fiscal  year  1972.  This  authorl- 
satlcm  Is  $1  million  leas  than  the  au- 
thorization for  fiscal  years  1969  and  1970. 

The  Anns  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  is  an  independent  agency  which 
provides  recommendations  and  advice  to 
the  President,  the  Secretary  of  State,  and 
other  officials  of  the  executive  branch  on 
matters  relating  to  arms  control  and  dis- 
armament Except  for  the  authorization 
of  funds,  the  bill,  as  reported,  makes  no 
change  In  the  existing  authority  of  the 
Agency. 

li^.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  945  In  order  that  HJI. 
16200  may  be  considered. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree  with  the  remarks 
Just  made  by  our  colleague  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetta  (Mr.  O'Nuu.) 
concerning  this  nile  and  concerning  the 
bill.  The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  author- 
ize funds  for  fiscal  1971  and  1972.  There 
are  no  substantive  changes  in  the  basic 
act  except  the  extension  of  the  authority 
to  appropriate  fimds. 

For  the  2-year  period — fiscal  1971  and 
1972 — the  amount  authorized  Is  $17,500,- 
000.  This  amount  is  not  fixed  or  divided 
by  year.  The  Agency  has  programed 
$8,300,000  tor  1971  and  $9,200,000  for 
1972  as  Ita  budget. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  requesta  for 
time  but  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  move  the  previous  question  on 
the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OP  HJ^  15693,  NON&IAILABLE 
MATTER 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  direction  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  I  call  up  House  Resolution 
944  and  ask  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  044 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Conunlt- 
tee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  conslderaUon  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
15693)  to  amend  title  39,  United  States  Code, 
to  exclude  from  the  malls  as  a  special  cate- 
gory of  nonmailable  matter  certain  material 
offered  for  sale  to  minors,  to  protect  the  pub- 
lic from  the  offensive  Intrusion  Into  their 
homes  of  sexually  oriented  mall  matter,  and 
for  other  purposes.  After  general  debate, 
which  shall  be  confined  to  the  blU  and  shall 
continue  not  to  exceed  two  hours,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service, 
tbe  bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment  under 
tbe  flve-mlnute  rule.  At  tbe  conclusion  of 
the  consideration  of  the  bill  for  amendment, 
the  Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill 
to  the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  tbe  previous  ques- 
tion shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the 
blU  and  amendments  thereto  to  flnal  passage 
without  Intervening  motion  except  one  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  30  minutes  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Latta),  pending  which  I  jrleld  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  944 
provides  an  open  rule  with  2  hours  of 
general  debate  for  consideration  of  H.R. 
15693  to  amend  the  United  States  Code  to 
exclude  from  the  mails  as  a  special  cate- 
gory of  nonmailable  matter  certain 
material  offered  for  sale  to  minors,  to 
protect  the  public  from  the  offensive  in- 
trusion into  their  homes  of  sexually 
oriented  mall  matter,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

H.R.  15693  has  two  purposes — the  pro- 
tection of  those  under  17  from  mailings 
harmful  to  minors  and  the  protection  of 
the  privacy  of  those  mall  patrons  who 
do  not  want  to  receive  sexually  oriented 
advertising. 

The  bill  provides  that  certain  porno- 
graphic literature  may  not  be  delivered 
or  distributed  by  mall  to  a  person  under 
17  years  of  age,  as  well  as  adults  who  do 
not  desire  to  receive  such  mail. 

A  sender  of  any  sexually  oriented  mail 
must  place  his  name  and  address  on  the 
envel(H>e  as  well  as  a  mark  or  notice  pre- 
scribed by  the  Postmaster  General. 

Any  person  who  does  not  desire  to 
receive  such  mail  may  file  a  statement  to 
that  effect  with  the  Postmaster  OeneraL 

The  district  court  may  enter  a  tempo- 
rary restraining  order  or  preliminary  in- 
junction against  anyone  violating  the 
statute  and  a  civil  action  may  be  brought. 

Anyone  willfully  violating  a  regulation 
of  the  Postmaster  General  regarding  sex- 
ually oriented  advertising  may  be  fined 
not  more  than  $5,000  or  imprisoned  not 
more  than  5  years,  or  both,  for  the  first 
offense,  and  not  more  than  $10,000  or  10 
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years  Imprisonment  for  each  subsequent 
offense. 

The  provisions  of  the  legislation  shall 
become  effective  on  the  first  day  of  the 
sixth  month  after  enactment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  944  in  order  that  HJI. 
15693  may  be  considered. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  of  the  sponsors  of 
this  legislation  designed  to  protect  the 
public  from  the  receipt  of  pornographic 
matter  through  the  mails,  it  is  needless 
for  me  to  say  that  I  am  for  this  rule  as 
well  as  for  the  bill.  The  passage  of  this 
legislation  by  the  House  today  will  be 
good  news  to  all  citizens  desirous  of  keep- 
ing this  unwanted  material  from  their 
homes,  but  who  have  been  powerless  to 
do  so.  Why  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  did  not  act  on  this 
legislation  before  this  is  still  a  mystery 
to  me.  but  nevertheless,  X^commend  them 
for  finally  reporting  the  bill  to  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  is  in  three  parts. 
The  first  part  makes  it  a  Federal  offense, 
punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$5,000  or  Imprisoiunent  for  5  years  oi 
both  for  the  first  off  em.  3  and  a  fine  of 
not  more  than  $10,000  or  imprisonment 
for  not  more  than  10  years  or  both  for 
the  second  or  subsequent  offenses,  to  use 
the  mails  to  sell,  deliver,  or  distribute  or 
to  offer  for  sale,  delivery,  or  distribu- 
tion, pornographic  material  as  described 
In  the  biU. 

The  second  part  provides  that  the 
sender  of  such  pornographic  material 
must  put  the  individual  recipient  on  no- 
tice of  the  contents  of  the  letter  or  pack- 
age by  placing  on  the  outside  of  the  en- 
velope or  cover  a  distinguishing  mark  to 
be  predetermined  by  the  Postmaster 
General  for  such  mailings. 

The  third  part  makes  provision  for  a 
person  not  wanting  pornographic  mate- 
rial sent  into  his  home  to  file  a  statement 
to  such  an  effect  with  the  Postmaster 
General.  The  Postmaster  General  would 
be  required  to  keep  a  list  of  such  indi- 
viduals and  anyone  sending  pornographic 
material  to  persons  whose  names  appear 
on  the  list  would  be  in  violation  of  the 
law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  opinion  these  new 
provisions  will  help  us  in  coping  with 
this  growing  problem  and  I  hope  the  Sen- 
ate will  act  on  this  bill  with  all  due 
speed. 

Mr.  POFP.  Bfr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Virgtala  (Mr.  Porr). 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  HJI. 
15693.  It  will  pass  promptly.  However,  I 
want  to  sound  a  eote  of  caution.  We 
should  not  assume  when  we  have  fin- 
ished work  on  this  single  legislative 
chore  that  we  have  completed  our  labors 
in  this  legislative  field. 

President  Nixon,  in  May  a  year  ago, 
messaged  to  Congress  a  tripartite  pack- 
age of  pornography  control  legislation. 
This  package  is  embodied  in  HJI.  11031, 
HH.  11032,  and  HJI.  10877.  TlUe  n  of 
the  bill  scheduled  for  debate  contains  the 


language  of  one  of  those  measures,  H.R. 
10877,  with  only  minor  amendments.  The 
bill  under  debate  also  contains  in  title  I 
the  initial  thrust  of  H.R.  11031.  How- 
ever, title  I  has  neither  the  depth  nor  the 
scope  of  H.R.  11031,  and  to  the  extent  it 
falls  short  of  the  administration's  bill, 
title  I  leaves  work  undone  in  the  vitally 
Important  effort  to  control  dissemination 
of  hard-core  pornography  to  children. 
Finally,  the  bill  under  debate  does  not 
include  any  part  of  the  third  adminis- 
tration bill,  HJI.  11032,  which  is  designed 
to  prohibit  the  use  of  interstate  facili- 
ties—including the  mails — for  the  dis- 
semination of  prurient  advertisements. 

Subcommittee  No.  3  of  the  House 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  of  which  I 
am  a  member,  has  held  14  days  of  hear- 
ings. We  have  accumulated  approxi- 
mately 1,000  pages  of  testimony  concern- 
ing H.R.  11031  and  H.R.  11032  and 
related  bills.  These  hearings  were  con- 
cluded on  April  16,  but  the  subcommittee 
has  not  yet  had  an  opportimlty  to  con- 
sider the  bills  in  executive  session.  I  am 
disappointed  that  the  House  does  not 
have  available  for  this  debate  the  benefit 
of  the  study  and  recommendations  of 
Subcommittee  No.  3.  Many  difficult  and 
delicate  legal  questions  are  Involved  in 
this  complicated  field  of  law,  and  I  am 
confident  that  the  members  of  the  sub- 
committee, drawing  upon  these  extensive 
hearings,  could  have  made  a  meaningful 
contribution  to  the  dialog  of  this  debate. 

I  wish  It  were  possible  to  structure 
amendments  to  expand  the  scope  of  the 
bill  under  debate  to  Include  all  three 
parts  of  the  administration's  pornog- 
raphy control  legislative  package.  The 
difDculty  of  writing  language  on  the  floor 
and  the  rule  of  germaneness  make  this 
approach  unworkable.  Accordingly,  I 
will  offer  no  amendments  and  will  en- 
gage In  the  debate  only  to  help  write 
legislative  history  to  clarify  the  intent 
of  language  and  stroigthen  the  function 
of  section  103  of  title  I. 

I  do  so  with  the  earnest  hope  that  the 
House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  can 
complete  action  on  the  two  pornography 
bills  under  ita  Jurisdiction  in  such  a  way 
that  they  will  supplement  the  legislation 
now  imder  debate. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  MicHXL). 

BIOT8    AKD   DISOBOKaS   ON    OTHt    CAMPUOIS 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Michxl 
was  allowed  to  speak  out  of  order.) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  events  that 
have  occurred  at  Yale  University  during 
the  past  veek  Indicate  that  Vice  Presi- 
dent Splro  T.  Agnew  made  a  telling  point 
when  he  said  that  a  lot  of  imquallfied 
people  are  attending  college. 

The  disruption  of  the  university  has 
come  about  over  an  issue  that  is  extrane- 
ous to  the  education  process.  A  few  agita- 
tors have  demanded  that  the  school  pay 
$500,000  for  the  legal  defense  of  Black 
Panther  Bobby  Seale.  He  has  been 
charged  with  murder  in  connection  with 
the  death  of  one  of  the  Panthers  who 
fell  out  of  favor.  This  Internecine  war- 
fare among  the  Panthers  has  nothing  to 
do  with  education.  Now  the  irrationality 
has  been  oompoimded  by  the  participa- 


tion and  backing  of  a  student  strike  by 
faculty  members. 

We  who  are  parents  paying  consider- 
able sums  to  expose  our  offspring  to 
what  has  been  billed  as  superior  educa- 
tional opportunity  are  in  a  state  of  be- 
wilderment. As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  are 
getting  mighty  indignant  when  we  see 
the  educational  process  diverted  into 
academic  cul-de-sacs  such  as  this  dis- 
graceful shutdown  perpetrated  by  dis- 
sidenta  at  Yale. 

The  idea  that  any  group  such  as  the 
Black  Panthers  should  be  Immune  from 
the  Nation's  laws  is  fallacious  and  dan- 
gerous. The  idea  that  a  university 
should  dabble  with  our  system  of  Juris- 
prudence is  preposterous.  The  idea  that 
faculty  members  be  allowed  to  throw 
their  support  behind  a  minority  of  stu- 
dente  protesting  about  an  off-campus 
occurrence  is  sickening.  The  willingness 
of  the  faculty  to  be  diverted  from  educa- 
tion imdermlnes  the  reputation  of  the 
university  and  demeans  the  quality  of  ita 
curriculum.  It  Is  an  insult  to  all  alumni, 
a  betrayal  of  the  school's  academic  In- 
tegrity, and  an  unwholesome  and  im- 
worthy  adventure  Into  legal  quicksand. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  the  editorial  en- 
titled "Murdering  Justice"  from  the  New 
York  Times  of  April  24  and  the  edi- 
torial from  the  Washington  Post  en- 
titled "The  Rule  of  Unreason"  dated 
April  26  be  reprinted  at  this  point  in 
the  Record: 

MuaonuMO  Jxtstick 

Those  students  and  faculty  members  at 
Yale  who  are  trying  to  stop  a  murder  trial 
by  calling  a  strike  against  the  university  have 
plunged  campus  activism  Into  new  paths  of 
IrratlonaUty. 

Some  are  so  enamoured  with  the  Black 
Panthers'  revolutionary  rhetoric  that  they  re- 
ject the  legitimacy  of  any  court  that  might 
try  Panther  Chairman  Bobby  Seale.  Otben.- 
are  convinced  that  the  murder  charges 
against  Mr.  Seale  are  merely  part  of  a  na- 
tional campaign  of  harassment.  And  some, 
using  tbe  Panther  issue  to  further  their  own 
goals,  are  merely  seizing  the  opportunity  to 
bring  yet  another  great  university  to  a  halt. 

Mr.  Seale  has  every  citizen's  right  to  be 
considered  Innocent  untu  proven  guilty.  He 
is  entiUed  to  a  fair  trial.  But  In  the  face  of 
a  charge  of  murder,  allegedly  committed 
against  a  member  who  brok<^  party  discipline, 
he  has  no  right  to  expect  immiuiity  from 
tria^,  nor  have  his  supporters  the  slightest 
shred  of  justification  In  trying  to  hold  tbe 
university  hostage  In  their  effort  to  prevent 
that  trial.  In  an  emotional  sermon  that  stood 
moral  principles  on  their  head,  the  Rev.  WlK^-^ 
IL'm  Sloane  C(MBn  Jr.,  chaplain  of  Tale,  de-  S 
nounced  the  trial  as  "legally  right  but  moral- 
ly wrong,"  thus  doing  his  best  to  guarantee 
moral  confusion  among  bis  student  followers. 

Mr.  C<rflln  said  that  even  If  Mr.  Seale  were 
to  be  found  guilty  as  charged,  tbe  entire 
nation  stands  accused  of  bringing  him  to  . 
the  state  of  mind  in  which  the  alleged  crime  / 
might  have  been  committed.  This  is  a  legally 
and  morally  wrong  and  dangerous  concept,  / 
even  when  supposedly  elevated  to  tbe  leve>' 
of  thecdoglcal  doctrine.  Indeed  whether  ^r. 
Seale  Is  innocent  or  guilty,  cancellatlon^f 
the  trial,  in  surrender  to  the  academic  ccxb^- 
munity's  pressure,  could  only  be  read  a» 
giving  Immunity  from  prosecution  to  ajz^ 
group  or  Individual  capable  of  mustermg 
sufficiently  powerful  support  on  tbe  campus 
or  in  the  streets. 

Individual  students  and  faculty  members 
are  fully  entitled  to  express  their  views  and 
solicit  funds  In  support  of  any  cause.  The 
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plan  of  a  seTen>man  panel  from  the  Tale 
Law  School  to  Inveatlgate  the  drcumstancea 
of  the  trial  and  to  obserye  the  coiirt's  proce- 
dure  Is  entirely  proper  and  could,  If  reepon- 
sibly  and  competently  pursued,  constitute  a 
public  service. 

But  (or  the  university  Itselt  to  be  forced 
to  become  a  political  partisan  in  this  or  any 
other  controversy  would  be  the  beginning  of 
the  end  of  Its  Independence  and  academic 
authority.  Thoee  at  Yale  who  are  engaged 
m  trying  to  shut  down  the  university  In 
order  to  coerce  It  to  use  Its  power  to  stop 
a  trial  which  It  has  no  power  to  stop  are 
only  Jeopardising  the  future  of  the  university 
as  they  attempt  to  thwart  the  course  of 
Justice.  This  is  the  road  toward  legal,  moral 
and  Intellectual  chaos. 

Thx  Rclx  or  Unbeason 

Thoee  who  supposed  complacently  a  year 
ago.  when  there  was  so  much  murkiness 
and  confusion  at  Cambridge  and  so  much 
seeming  lux  et  x>rrita3  In  New  Haven,  that 
the  difference  between  Tale  and  Harvard 
was  a  difference  between  men  and  boys  must 
now  revise  their  Judgment,  Talles.  too,  are 
capable  of  frenzy,  especially  In  the  spring- 
time. They,  too,  can  go  berserk,  run  amok 
and  revert  to  adolescence.  They  need  no 
longer  take  a  back  seat  to  the  sons  at  Har- 
vard in  irrationality. 

Tou  will  have  to  pay  pretty  close  atten- 
tion U  you  are  going  to  follow  the  intricacies 
of  what  is  currently  going  on  at  Tale.  In 
New  Haven,  a  Connecticut  community  sup- 
posed to  be  more  or  less  Independent  of  the 
university,  a  trial  is  being  conducted  in  or- 
der to  determine  whether  some  Black  Pan- 
thers, including  Bobby  Seale,  the  national 
chairman  of  the  Black  Panther  Party,  were 
responsible  for  the  murder  of  an  allegedly 
apostate  Panther  named  Alex  Rackley. 

As  to  the  nierlts  of  the  charge  against 
the  defendants  in  this  trial,  we  are  as  free 
from  opinion  as  any  qxialifled  Juror.  Among 
the  youths  of  Tale,  however,  a  very  strong 
conviction  appears  to  have  developed  that 
the  court  Is  corrupt,  the  trial  political  and 
the  verdict  foreordained.  To  demonstrate 
their  disapproval  of  the  whole  proceeding, 
about  80  per  cent  of  the  Tale  student  body 
staged  a  strike  against — the  oniverslty.  This 
is  to  say  that  they  boycotted  classes  and 
lectures,  picketed  the  entrances  of  build- 
ings on  the  campus  and  generally  disported 
themselves  like  young  men  on  a  holiday  or 
at  some  sort  of  charivari. 

The  faculty  at  Tale — now  follow  this  care- 
fully— apparently  determined  to  prove  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  generation  gap 
and  that  the  old  can  be  Just  as  immature 
as  the  young,  met  In  solemn  conclave  on 
Thursday  and  reaoluted  an  endorsement  of 
the  student  strike.  "Faculty  members,"  the 
faculty  said,  "should  be  free  to  suspend  their 
claaMs;  they  should  take  a  tolerant  posi- 
tion In  regard  to  assignments  and  papers 
handed  In  late,  and  they  should  make  as 
much  time  as  possible  available  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  Unmedlate  and  pressing  Issues." 

Now.  let's  recapitulate  and  see  If  we  all 
understand  the  situation.  In  order  to  pre- 
vent any  improper  or  tuidue  pressure  upon 
the  course  of  Justice  and  to  protect  the  court 
from  any  tinge  of  political  bias,  the  student 
body  and  faculty  at  Tale  have  agreed  that 
there  shall  be  no  education  at  Tale  until 
the  trial  of  Bobby  Seale  is  decided  the  way 
they  think  it  ought  to  be  decided.  Frankly, 
we  haven't  he*rd  of  anything  quite  the 
equal  of  this  since  the  Ku  Kluz  Klan  quit 
burning  crosses  In  front  of  courthouses  In 
Alabama. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  strange 
irony  that  the  president  of  Yale  Univer- 


sity. Kingman  Brewster,  Jr.,  who  has 
been  espousing  the  militant  causes  of 
irresponsible  student  elements,  is  now 
at  center  stage  in  a  potentially  violent 
drama  of  his  o«-n  making.  Even  more 
sad  is  the  fact  that  the  head  of  this  once 
distinguished  institution  has  endorsed 
his  student  body's  protest  against  the 
murder  trial  of  a  small  band  of  radical 
Black  Panthers,  a  trial  which  allegedly 
symbolizes  the  purported  injustices  suf- 
fered by  blacks  in  our  society  rather  than 
symbolizing  the  tragedies  of  the  victim- 
ized at  the  hands  of  the  lawless,  black 
or  white. 

The  fanatical  element  is  asserting  an 
argument  which  Mr.  Brewster,  instead  of 
articulating  its  fallacy,  has  chosen  to  ar- 
ticulate its  presumed  "validity."  With 
another  pidgeon  in  its  pocket,  this  luna- 
tic fringe  will  continue  to  impose  its 
irrational  will  on  the  institutions  of  so- 
ciety— "peacefully"  when  there  is  vol- 
untary submission,  but  imhesitatingly 
violent  when  there  is  any  sign  of  resist- 
ance. Mr.  Brewster's  complete  submis- 
sion, I  daresay,  notwithstanding  all  the 
demands  to  which  he  Jubilantly  claims 
credit  for  having  implemented  at  Yale, 
will  stand  for  nothing  short  of  an  open 
invitation  for  the  persistent  creation  of 
new  demands  the  satisfaction  of  which  Is 
dependent  more  upon  the  vehemence  of 
their  perpetrators  than  the  reason  of  Mr. 
Brewster. 

It  might  also  be  pertinent  to  add  that 
applications  for  admission  to  Yale  have 
dropped  off.  perhaps  attributable  to  the 
left-wing  ideas  emanating  from  those 
hallowed  walls.  Maybe  Mr.  Brewster  can 
even  arrange  for  a  transfusion  from  the 
militants  at  Berkeley  whose  days  of  glory 
and  headlines  have  since  faded. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Wash- 
ington (Mrs.  Mat). 

ABTICLX  nf  PABAOX  MAOAZINS  ON  ATOMIC  WASTK 

arroBAOc  tanks  at  manVobo,  wash. 

( By  unanimous  consent,  Mrs.  Mat  was 
allowed  to  speak  out  of  order.) 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  %)eaker,  a  number  of 
my  colleagues  have  come  to  me  to  ask 
about  an  article  in  Parade  magazine  last 
Sunday  which  leaves  an  impression  that 
the  atomic  waste  storage  tanks  at  Han- 
ford.  Wash.,  are  in  danger  of  being  rup- 
tured by  earthquakes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  preposterous  and 
disproven  idea.  Further,  I  am  amazed 
that  Parade  magazine  would  allow  itself 
to  give  imjpetus  and  a  cloak  of  re- 
spectability to  previously  discredited 
allegations. 

My  colleagues  may  recall  that  the 
NBC  First  Tuesday  TV  program  made  a 
feature  out  of  the  same  nonsense  last 
February  3,  by  giving  national  promi- 
nence to  an  article  in  Environment  mag- 
agine,  authored  by  Sheldon  Novlck.  Mr. 
Novlck  Is  the  nonscientlflc  author  of  a 
book,  "The  Careless  Atom."  which  has 
been  refuted  by  knowledgeable  scientists 
as  opinion  not  based  on  fact.  The  En- 
vironment magazine  article  indicated 
that  the  waste  storage  facilities  at  Han- 
ford  were  built  right  on  top  of  an  earth 
fault  and  that  all  sorts  of  terrible  things 
will  happen  as  soon  as  an  earthquake 
comes  along.  All  this  earthquake  and 


fault  speculation  Is  based  entirely  on 
the  adverse  factors  from  a  very  brief  and 
inconclusive  geological  survey  made  sev- 
eral years  ago.  More  thorough  studies 
since  that  time  have  failed  to  bear  out 
these  allegations. 

At  least,  Mr.  Speaker,  NBC  did,  tech- 
nically, cover  Itself  by  admitting  that 
other  studies  showed  this  danger  was 
not  there. 

But  now  Parade  magazine  has  picked 
up  the  fiction  and  has  made  no  effort  of 
any  kind  to  show  that  the  scientific  evi- 
dence is  far  different  from  their  own 
conclusion  that,  "potentially  Hanford, 
Wash.,  is  the  most  dangerous  site  in  the 
world." 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  article  in  Parade 
magazine  is  damaging  to  the  Hanford 
area  of  my  congressional  district,  and 
to  the  State  of  Washington  generally. 
I  suggest  that  the  Tri-Clty  Nuclear  In- 
dustrial Council,  a  group  of  businessmen 
interested  in  promoting  industrial  di- 
versification in  the  area,  might  wish 
to  consider  bringing  a  damage  action 
against  the  magazine,  a  Sunday  news- 
paper supplement  published  In  New 
York  City.  The  council  has  abundant 
information  attesting  to  the  safety  rec- 
ord and  precautions  taken  at  Hanford. 
The  kind  of  irresponsible  reporting  we 
have  Just  witnessed  in  the  April  26  edi- 
tion of  Parade  magazine  may  be  dUBQcult 
to  overcome  in  terms  of  impressions  left 
with  the  general  public  about  the  area. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  GuDB) . 

■xiNSTAn  THS  jrr  crTxrcw  at 
nationai,  Aau>oaT 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Gudk 
was  allowed  to  speak  out  of  order.) 

Mr.  OUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  recent  re- 
quest of  the  Federal  Aviation  Admin- 
istration to  reinstate  the  Jet  curfew  at 
National  Airport  and  a  further  ban  on 
use  of  stretch  Jets  there  has  brought  the 
FAA  response  that  their  action  has  been 
"in  the  best  public  Interest." 

I  would  like  to  ask  how  this  over- 
crowding of  National  Airport  by  the 
larger  Jets  and  the  FAA's  failure  to  en- 
force the  carefully  negotiated  nighttime 
curfew  can  be  in  "the  best  public  in- 
terest." This  policy  can  only  lead  to  In- 
creased congestion  at  National  and  pres- 
sures for  expansion  of  the  airport  and 
terminal  facilities  there.  Local  planning 
ofQcials  have  repeatedly  called  for  a  halt 
to  any  further  expansion  of  these  facili- 
ties at  National,  and  have  recommended 
the  proper  use  of  Dulles  Airport  which 
was  designed  and  built  to  serve  the 
Washington  air  traCQc  needs. 

How  can  this  accelerated  round-the- 
clock  Jet  trafSc  up  and  down  the  air- 
space over  the  residential  and  cultural 
centers  of  the  Potomac  Valley  be  in  the 
best  public  interest? 

The  FAA  must  face  up  to  these  con- 
ditions and  questions  and  be  responsive 
to  the  total  desires  for  the  public  be- 
fore making  such  Judgment  for  the  pub- 
lic interest. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana. 
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BoooLAa  AcnoM  n  adiobbiom  or  a  oomucr 

09  IMIUMXKT 

(By  unanimous  conteaxt,  Mr.  Wasooii- 
MER  was  allowed  to  sptak.  out  of  order.) 

Mr.  WAOOONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
disqualifying  himself  from  taking  put  In 
a  matter  coming  before  the  Supreme 
Court  involving  Drove  Press  from  whom 
he  has  accepted  money  for  printing  a 
portion  of  hia  book  in  one  of  their  porno- 
graphic pubUeatlons,  Justice  William  O. 
Douglas  has  tacitly  admitted  that  he 
should  have  done  the  same  thing  in  other 
similar  instances. 

To  have  participated  in  any  decision 
in  which  Drove  Press,  publisher  of  the 
"Evergreen  Review"  would  have  been  a 
gross  impropriety  and  Douglas'  action 
confesses  it.  Yet.  he  did  not  see  fit  to  dis- 
qualify himself  in  January  when  the 
Court  refused  to  hear  Ralph  Dlnzburg's 
attack  on  a  libel  Judgment  against  Avant 
Darde,  another  pomocraphlc  publication 
trmn  which  Douglas  has  accepted  money. 

Douglas'  confession  to  this  conflict  of 
interest  ms^es  it  more  difficult  to  white- 
wash his  misbehavior.  While  confession 
is  good  for  the  soul.  It  does  not  entitle 
one  to  automatic  absolution  for  past  sins. 
Jtistice  Douglas  should  be  iinpea<died  i<a 
these  sins  he  now  admits. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  question  <m 
the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolutioii  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

TRIBUTB  TO  THE  LATE  HONORABLE 
JAY  LE  FEVRE 

(Mr.  FISH  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  sad 
duty  today  to  Inform  this  House  of  the 
passing,  at  age  79.  of  a  former  Member, 
the  Honorable  Jay  Le  Fevre  of  New  Palti. 
N.Y..  who  served  In  Congress  from  Jan- 
uary 3,  IMS.  to  January  3,  1051.  Those 
8  years  which  the  Honorable  Jay  Le 
Fevre  served  In  this  body,  were  crisis 
years:  llie  turbulent  years  of  World  War 
n  and  the  critical  postwar  period  which 
set  the  historic  and  legislative  pattern 
for  our  Nation  for  the  past  20  years. 

Some  of  you  wlU  remember  our  late 
coUeagxie  during  that  time  when  he 
labored  faithfully  and  well  for  the  pec^ile 
of  his  county  of  Ulster,  his  nation,  and 
his  district  I  speak  from  a  feeling  of 
deep  personal  loss  today,  as  the  passing 
of  Jay  Le  Fevre  marks  the  removal  of  a 
friend  and  counsdor.  But  the  loss  we 
have  suffered,  the  sense  of  grief  that  I 
personally  feel,  can  be  nothing  when 
compared  to  the  bereavement  of  his 
family  and  many  frloids  in  New  Palti 
and  Ulster  County. 

For  the  service  to  his  country,  his 
State  ani^  his  community  was  not  limited 
to  his  years  in  Congress:  Jay  Le  Fevre's 
life  was  a  long  testimanlal  of  senrloe. 

Bom  in  New  Palti,  Ulster  County, 
N.Y.,  on  Septonber  6, 1893.  and  foDowing 
his  attifnrtanoe  at  the  LawrmoeTille 
Pr^jaratozy  School  In  New  Jersey,  and 
Dartmouth  College,  New  Palts  and  Ulster 
Coonty  were  his  lifelong  home.  Diulng 


the  First  World  War,  he  served  as  a  sec- 
ond Ueotenant  in  the  Reserve  OfBcers 
Training  Corps,  Field  Artillery,  at  Camp 
Taylor,  AxtL  Following  this  war  serviee 
he  entered  into  the  coal,  lumber,  feed, 
and  l\ul  oil  business  in  New  Palts.  He 
was  also  a  banker  and  fcdlowing  his  re- 
tirement from  Congress  was  a  member 
of  the  New  York  Bridge  Authority,  and 
served  on  the  board  of  the  New  York 
SUte  University  at  New  Palts. 

Besides  his  8-year  term  in  Congress, 
Jay  Le  Fever  also  served  as  a  trustee  of 
the  village  of  New  Paltz.  was  a  ddegate 
to  the  Republican  State  conventions  of 
1942  and  1946.  and  was  a  Republican 
committeeman  in  Ulster  County  for 
many  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  these  troubled  times, 
I  believe  the  passing  of  such  a  man  as 
Jay  Le  Fevre  is  a  time  to  pay  tribute  to 
this  life  of  dedicated  service.  As  it  Is  Just 
such  unselfish  dedication  as  marked  his 
entire  life,  that  has  been  the  hallmark 
of  America  of  the  past,  and  can  serve  as 
a  guide  for  each  of  our  actions  for  today 
and  for  tomorrow. 

Mr.  OERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FISH.  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
min(»lty  leader. 

Mr.  OERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  was  saddened  at  reading  this  morning 
that  our  former  ctdleague,  Jay  LeFevre. 
had  passed  away.  Although  I  was  not 
privileged  to  know  him  extremely  well, 
I  did  have  the  benefit  of  his  friendship. 
I  did  recognize,  as  all  of  us  did,  the  con- 
structive contributions  be  made  to  the 
deliberations  in  his  committee  and  in 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  extend  to  his  family 
my  deepest  ooiMlolences. 

Mr.  AREND6.  Bfr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FISH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  AREND6.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  very 
sorry  to  hear  of  the  passing  of  our  won- 
derful friend,  Jay  LeFevre.  of  New  Paltz, 
N.Y.  It  was  my  privilege  to  have  served 
with  him  during  the  yesu-s  he  was  in 
Congress.  I  never  knew  of  a  more  delight- 
ful or  more  Interesting  person  than  Jtor 
LeFevre.  He  was  a  most  disttngutehed 
gentleman.  After  he  had  left  Congress  we 
missed  >'<"»  so  much.  We  were  always 
pleased  to  have  him  return  here  when- 
ever he  was  in  Washington.  He  came  to 
rtigf-iiKu  with  us  many  of  the  things  that 
had  occurred  while  he  served  here  and 
the  actions  of  this  great  body. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  proud  to  call  Jay 
LeFevre  a  friend.  He  was  a  great  Ameri- 
can and  a  devoted  pubUc  servant  and  one 
who  meant  much  to  his  district,  to  his 
State,  and  to  the  Nation.  All  of  us  are 
very  sorry  to  learn  of  his  passing  at  this 
tlnxe.  I  extend  to  his  wonderful  family 
who  I  was  privileged  to  know,  my  dev- 
est sympathy  in,  thls  their  hour  of 
bereavenoenL 

Mr.  mUJER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  wlU  the  gentlonan  yield? 

Mr.  FISH.  I  yield  to  the  goitleman 
from  Calif omia. 

Mr.  MXUJBR  o<  Calif ocnia.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  bad  the  pcivilece  of  knowlnc  Jv 
LeFevre  when  we  served  tosctber  on  a 
oommtttwt  tliat  studied  statehood  for 


Hawaii  in  1945.  We  were  thrown  very 
closely  together  on  that  occasion  and 
later  on  in  our  serviee  here  in  Congress. 
Jay  LeFevre  was  a  great  Congressman 
and  a  great  friend  and  a  wonderf  id  per- 
sonality. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
distinguished  gentlemen. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  PRIVILEDED  RE- 
PORTS 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  behalf  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
committee  may  have  until  midnight  to- 
night to  file  certain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present.        

The  SPEAKESl.  Evidently  a  quortim  is 
not  i»esent. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  SpeakCT,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered 

The  Clerk  called  the  roU,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Mnnbers  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

(BoU  No.  94) 


Abbitt 

Bagan 

Poage 

Anderson,  m. 

Hanna 

PoUock 

Ashley 

Hawkins 

Powell 

Baring 

H«bert 

Reld.  N.T. 

Brooks 

Jduisoa.  Calif 

Rhodes 

Blown,  Oiltf. 

Jonas 

Roberts 

Buzke,Fla. 

Klrwan 

Bush 

Tisndp^"^ 

Rosenthal 

GabeU 

Tjingen 

Boytaal 

CWler 

SrJwilebeKg 

Chtabolm 

Lukens 
McDade 

Scheuar 

day 

Slsk 

Colmer 

Mann 

Staggers 

Ciainer 
DadSailo 

MtnalHUI 

StiattoQ 

^Mr^lnttMTi 

Dawson 

Moortaead 

Stubhiefleld 

Diggs 

Moras 

Sulllran 

Morton 

TUt 

Fisher 

Nelaen 

Teacue.Callf. 

Prey 

Obey 

Tunney 

Puqua 

O'Konskl 

White 

Olsimo 

OTTmAOm. 

Zwmiix 

Ooldvater 

OttlBcer 

Gray 

Patman 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall.  SS9 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  Quorum. 

By  unanlmoas  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  eaU  were  dispensed 
with. 


MORTGADE  INTEREST  RATES  REBE 
AOAIN 

(Mr.  BARRETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  Bouse  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  I^iwaker,  tor  the 
12th  month  in  a  row  the  interest  rates 
which  the  American  homeowner  must 
pay  for  a  new  mortgage  have  risen  to  a 
record  bif^  of  8.S1  percent  for  a  con- 
ventlcmal  mortgage.  The  continued  rise 
of  mortgace  rates  provides  further  evi- 
dence that  tlw  Mxon  ***">*"'Mjatlff'^ 
cares  very  little  about  the  lumdreds  of 
thousands  of  modcxate-tncome  families 
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In  thla  country  who  want  to  own  their 
own  home.  The  housing  policy  of  this 
administration  seems  to  me  to  be  one  of 
pricing  this  "large  silent  majority" 
group  of  Americans  out  of  the  housing 
market.  Only  a  year  ago  last  March,  the 
effective  Interest  rate  on  a  conventional 
mortgage  was  7.47  percent  and  In  March 
of  this  year  the  interest  rate  has  risen 
by  1.04  percent  to  the  current  8.51  per- 
cent. What  this  means  to  a  moderate- 
income  family  who  obtained  a  $20,000 
mortgage  at  IV-z  percent  over  a  25-year 
period,  and  who  now  must  pay  8*2  per- 
cent for  the  same  $20,000  mortgage,  is 
that  he  will  be  forced  to  pay  an  addi- 
tional $4,000  over  the  life  of  the  mort- 
gage In  order  to  own  a  home. 

How  long  does  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion Intend  to  burden  the  American 
homeowning  public  with  this  intolerable 
situation?  A  policy  of  effectively  remov- 
ing a  large  segment  of  our  citizens  from 
the  ability  of  owning  their  own  home 
is  an  unfortunate  and  insensitive  policy. 


SPEED  ENACTMENT  OF  POSTAL 
REORGANIZATION  BILL 

(Mr.  WOLO  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  WOLD  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  present 
Ume  the  postal  service  Is  like  a  ticking 
bomb.  I  fear  it  is  really  going  to  explode 
If  we  do  not  grant  someone  the  authority 
to  deal  with  the  very  real  problems  in 
this  Department. 

A  month  ago  we  saw  the  postal  service 
crippled  In  much  of  the  northeastern 
part  of  the  United  States  and  tn  some 
o:  the  principal  cities  of  the  Middle 
West.  After  these  Illegal  walkouts  were 
ended,  the  postal  unions  negotiated  an 
agreement  with  the  administration 
which  would  provide  their  members  with 
substantially  higher  wage  Increases  than 
those  granted  to  other  Ctovemment 
employes. 

The  Justification  for  Increases  which 
could  amount  to  some  17  percent  Is  that 
we  would  reorganize  the  poetal  service 
and  give  the  Postmaster  General  the  au- 
>  thorlty  to  Improve  working  conditions 
and  productivity. 

Let  us  speed  the  enactment,  Mr. 
Speaker  of  the  postal  reorganization  bin 
so  managonent  can  meet  the  legitimate 
needs  of  our  postal  workers  In  exchange 
for  Improved  standards  In  thla  Mrvlce. 


ARMS  CONTROL  DISARMAMENT 
ACT  AMENDMENTS,  1970 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  reaolve  Itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HJl.  16200)  to  amend  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Act,  as 
amended.  In  order  to  extend  the  author- 
ization for  appropriations  and  provide 
for  the  uniform  compensation  of  Assist- 
ant Directors. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
motkm  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania. 

The  motloo  was  acreed  to. 


IN   THS   COMMITm    Or  TBB    WHOLB 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  Itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
slderaUon  of  the  bill  HJl.  16200.  with 
Mr.  PuLTOw  of  Tennessee  In  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  UUe  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
MORGAN)  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes,  and  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana (Mr.  AoAiR)  will  be  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  before  \is  this 
afternoon  H.R.  16200  which  authorizes 
$17,500,000  to  finance  the  operation  of 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  for  a  2-year  period.  This  is  $1 
million  less  than  the  amount  authorized 
and  appropriated  for  the  2  years  ending 
in  June  1970. 

The  Executive  Intends  to  ask  for  an 
appropriation  of  $8.3  million  for  fiscal 
year  1971  and  $9.2  million  for  fiscal  year 
1972. 

The  bill  makes  no  change  in  the  exist- 
ing law  governing  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency.  It  provides  an  au- 
thorization only. 

In  terms  of  money,  this  is  not  a  big 
bill.  We  are  not  talking  about  billions. 
The  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  operates  for  less  than  $10  million 
a  year. 

The  Agency  has  only  233  employees — 
10  less  than  a  year  ago. 

The  Agency  was  established  in  1961  be- 
cause the  United  States  has  beoi  almost 
continuously  in  arms  control  and  dis- 
armament negotiations  for  the  last  10 
years. 

There  are  some  who  say  that  all  sach 
negotiations  are  a  waste  of  time  because 
the  Russians  are  not  sincere  and  cannot 
be  trusted.  I  do  not  think  there  are  many 
of  us  who  believe  that  Russians  can  be 
trusted,  but  most  of  us  do  believe  that 
It  is  better  to  negotiate  than  refuse  to  do 
so. 

Most  of  us  also  recognize  that  if  we 
are  going  to  particiiMte  in  such  nego- 
tiations, we  ought  to  know  what  we  are 
doing. 

Our  negotiators  have  to  have  the  serv- 
ices of  a  staff  of  experts  to  analyze  every 
proposal  made  by  others  to  determine 
whether  or  not  such  a  proposal  endan- 
gers our  security. 

Our  negotiators  also  have  to  be  sure 
that  every  proposal  we  make  has  been 
thoroughly  checked  out  so  that  we  are 
aware  of  its  consequences  to  us  and  that 
any  loopholes  have  been  plugged  up. 

The  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  has  available  to  It  all  of  the  In- 
formation available  from  the  Defense 
Department,  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency,  and  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, but  none  of  these  organlzatlms 
Is  focuitog  on  disarmament.  All  are  In- 
terested primarily  in  other  things. 

In  addition,  there  are  some  arms  con- 
trol problems  that  are  not  very  Impor- 
tant to  the  Defense  Departmoit  or  any 
other  agency,  particularly  those  relating 
to  Tcriflcatlon  techniques. 

TlM  D«f  «ose  Departinent  and  the  tatel- 


Ugence  community  give  a  high  priority 
to  finding  what  weapons  and  military 
forces  our  potential  enemies  have  avail- 
able. They  are  concerned  with  discover- 
ing information  which  the  foreign  gov- 
ernment is  trying  to  hide. 

The  Arms  Control  Agency  has  to  do 
research  and  field  testing  to  devise  pro- 
cedures for  determining  what  armaments 
another  country  might  have  after  an 
agreement  has  been  reached  that  such 
information  will  be  made  available.  The 
problem  of  determining  what  is  key  in- 
formation and  what  techniques  might  be 
used  to  hide  violations  of  an  arms  con- 
trol agreement  are  highly  technical  and 
are  difficult. 

The  United  States  has  no  intention  of 
entering  into  arms  limitation  agreements 
where  compliance  cannot  be  verified 
either  by  onslght  inspection  or  by  other 
means. 

Much  of  the  work  of  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency  is  devoted 
to  developing  and  evaluating  techniques 
for  doing  this  lmix>rtant  Job. 

The  most  Important  responsibility  of 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  in  the  months  Immediately  ahead 
are  the  strategic  arms  limitation  talks, 
commonly  referred  to  as  SALT,  which 
are  being  carried  on  with  the  Russians 
in  Vleima. 

In  the  preliminary  talks  at  Helsinki 
which  ended  last  December,  the  Russians 
appeared  to  mean  business  and  our  peo- 
ple were  rather  encouraged. 

It  is  essential  that  the  United  States 
have  the  staff  and  the  information 
necessary  to  carry  on  on  a  businesslike 
basis. 

In  addition  to  the  SALT  talks,  the 
United  States  Is  taking  the  lead  In  try- 
ing to  work  out  agreements  relating  to 
chemical  and  biological  warfare  and  the 
emplacement  of  weapons  of  mass  de- 
struction on  the  seabed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  work  of  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  is 
more  Important  today  than  at  any  time 
In  its  9-year  history.  It  proposes  to  do 
its  Job  with  fewer  people  and  less  money 
than  In  previous  years. 

If  some  sort  of  verifiable  and  enforce- 
able agreement  can  be  arrived  at  during 
the  SALT  talks.  It  might  well  be  the 
most  Important  development  during  the 
decade  of  the  1970's. 

This  Is  not  the  time  to  ciu'tall  the 
operations  of  this  Important  agency.  I 
urge  the  approval  of  the  authorization. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
support  of  HJl.  16200.  which  would  pro- 
vide a  2-year  authorization  for  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency. 

The  bill  would  authorize  $17.5  million 
for  the  2-year  period,  fiscal  year  1971-72. 
This  is  $1  million  less  than  the  $18.5  mil- 
lion authorized  for  the  Agency  in  the 
fiscal  year  1969-70  period. 

If  the  authorization  request  of  $17.6 
million  Is  approved,  the  Agency  expects 
to  spend  the  money  at  the  rate  of  $8.3 
million  In  fiscal  year  1971  and  $9.2  mU- 
llon  In  fiscal  year  1972. 

I  believe  that  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency  Is  performing  a 
very  useful  function  under  the  leader- 
ship of  its  Director.  Mr.  Gerard  Smith. 
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Tte  Agency  must  not  only  advise  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  State,  but 
must  iwepare  for  and  conduct  negotia- 
ttoiM.  As  Meoibers  of  the  House  know. 
the  Agency  Is  now  actively  engaged  in  the 
second  round  of  the  extreme  sensitive 
strategic  arms  limitation  talks,  whkdi 
hopefully  will  halt  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons. 

In  his  testimony  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  Director 
Smith  reviewed  the  sound  and  bcOanced 
program  planned  by  the  Agency  for  the 
next  2  years.  The  authorization  bill  be- 
fore tis  today  will  enable  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency  to  carry 
out  this  work. 

I  wish  Director  Smith  and  his  staff 
well  In  their  important  work  and  I  urge 
your  support  of  HH.  16200. 

(Mr.  FRELrNQHUYSEN  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Adair)  was  granted  permis- 
sion to  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  RxcoKD.) 

Mr.  PRELDfaHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, at  this  point  in  history  It  Is  essen- 
tial that  the  VS.  Arms  (Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency  be  given  the  un- 
qualified support  of  Congress  as  weD  as 
adequate  f  imds  to  carry  out  its  important 
responsibilities. 

H^d  against  the  background  of  the 
strategic  arms  limitation  talks  in  Vienna 
aiKi  the  Disarmament  Conference  In 
Geneva,  the  wwk  of  the  Agency  assumes 
added  slgniflcanee  and  timeliness.  The 
outlook  for  arms  control  has  brightened 
scMnewhat  in  the  past  years  through  di- 
rect, face-to-face  discussions  between  the 
United  SUtes  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
These  are  matters  of  fundamental  im- 
portance to  both  nations,  and  Indeed  to 
the  community  of  nations. 

Man  now  has  at  his  fingertips  the  awe- 
some power  to  obliterate  in  minutes  what 
it  has  taken  him  centuries  to  build.  For 
years  we  have  Uved  with  the  knowledce 
that  this  power  ooukt  be  unleashed  upon 
the  world  In  an  Instant.  In  recent  days, 
we  have  seen  Red  China  launch  an 
earth-orUttng  satelUte,  conflzming  the 
fact  that  Bed  Chinese  missile  tecfanolocy 
has  made  tremendous  strides  in  the  past 
few  years. 

TUs  achlcTemakt  of  the  Red  Chinese 
Is  one  matt  indication  of  the  need  for  a 
strong  arma  control  agency  to  enable  ua 
to  work  with  other  nations  in  devek^ilnc 
an  effective  arms  coitiol  agreement. 

In  my  Judgment.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
cannot  now  afford  to  lose  any  opptutu- 
nity  to  achieve  a  breakthrough  in  the  dtf- 
ficult  and  sensitive  area  of  arms  control 
and  disarmament.  The  support  of  Con- 
gress is  Imperative  for  the  agency 
through  which  our  Government  seeks  to 
make  progress  In  this  field. 

Mr.  ADAIR  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Gaoss). 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  long 
been  opposed  to  the  expenditure  at  so 
much  money  on  a  so-called  disarmament 
agency.  I  am  not  opposed  to  having  It 
being  a  small  organization  for  the  pur- 
pose of  discussing  disarmament,  but  this 
disarmament  agency  has  grown  out  of  an 
proportion  to  its  accomplishment  and 
worth. 

It  was  only  a  comparattrdy  few  years 
ago  that  Congress  provided  less  than  $1 


million  a  year  on  a  disarmament  setiv 
at  the  White  House.  So  far  as  I  know. 
Just  as  much  was  accompUshed  by  way  of 
disarmament  thm  as  is  being  aeoom- 
pUshed  today.  I  do  not  know  of  any  more 
results  as  the  result  of  spending  addi- 
tional milliona. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  interim,  there 
has  been  created  over  in  the  DepartuKHit 
of  Defense  a  super  sales  agency  for  arms. 
We  now  peddle  aroimd  the  world,  each 
year,  some  $2  Ullion  worth  of  military 
liardware  of  one  kind  and  another.  It 
seems  to  me  most  incongntous  to  be  talk- 
ing about  disarmament  in  one  breath  and 
peddling  arms  at  the  rate  of  $2  billion  a 
year  in  the  other.  I  say  again  that  I  think 
it  is  unreasonable  to  have  boosted  the  cost 
of  this  disarmament  setup  from  less  than 
$1  million  a  year  to  this  proposed  for 
$17.5  million  for  2  years,  or  at  the  rate 
of  more  than  $8  million  a  year.  It  is  too 
much  money,  particularly  in  this  tinw  of 
flni^nrtai  crisis.  If  iccognlzed  by  tlie 
Speaker  for  that  purpose,  I  will  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit  ttiis  bill  and  eut 
it  by  25  percent  or  a  reduction  of 
$4,375,000. 

There  is  one  question  tluit  perhaps 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  can  an- 
swer. In  addition  to  the  $17.5  million  tiiat 
would  be  expended,  how  much  more  could 
be  added  to  this  bill  by  way  of  non- 
reimbursable personn^  assigned  to  the 
agency?  I  am  sure  there  are  military  per- 
sonnd  assigned.  Is  everyone  assigned  to 
this  agency  reimbursed  out  of  funds  ap- 
propriated to  the  agency  or  are  they  psid 
from  other  sources? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  WUl  the  genUeman 
yldd? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  sJad  to  yldd  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  The  salary  of  everyone 
assigned  to  the  agency  is  reimbtused  out 
of  the  f  imd. 

Mr.  QROSSw  So  that  the  $17.5  milUon 
would  Include  aU  of  the  personnd  «n- 
ployed  by  the  aga>cy? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  It  takes  care  of  every- 
thing. That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Consultants,  researchers, 
and  aU  of  the  rest  of  them? 

Mr.  MCtflGAN.  Yes.  This  is  covered  in 
the  committee  hearings  In  a  dlaeussion 
betweea  Mr.  FuuxeHVTssN  and  Mr. 
SmiH. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  chairman  ol 
ttae  committee. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Kir.  Chairman.  wlU  the 
gentleman  yidd? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  dtiighted  to  yidd  to 
thegmtlcman. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  The  gentleman  was 
speaking  a  few  mommts  aco  about  the 
fact  that  in  some  years  past  similar  If 
not  comparable  activities,  had  been  con- 
dncied  by  the  White  House  at  a  yety  con- 
skleflU)ly  lower  cost.  However,  I  would 
like  to  remind  the  gentleman  that  In  re- 
cent years  the  history  ha>  been  other- 
wise. For  the  years  19M  and  1965  we  au- 
thorised $ao  mlUkm.  For  the  3  years  19M 
through  1968  we  authorized  $30  million, 
and  for  1969  and  1970  we  anttjorted.  as 
has  been  said  here  earUer  today,  $18.5 
mlllioD.  80  this  year's  autborlaation  re- 
quest of  $17.5  million  which  covers  2  fis- 
cal years  does  in  fact  represent  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  authorisation  for  this  agmcy. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 


for  the  Information.  I  do  not  know  who 
made  the  mistakes  at  years  gone  by,  be- 
cause evidently  a  huge  mistake  was  made 
in  kiting  funds  for  this  purpose  to  as 
much  as  $30  million.  Yes.  that  was  a  bad 
mistake.  I  am  sure  that  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  we  are  in  the  deep  water  we 
are  in  financially  in  this  country  today. 
I  would  like  to  see  a  time  come  when 
somebody  would  talk  about  saving  at 
least  a  little  money  to  pay  something  on 
the  Federal  debt;  Just  something.  Is  it  a 
lost  cause  around  here  to  pay  something 
on  the  staggering  Federal  d^>t?  When  is 
it  proposed  to  do  this?  The  interest  on 
the  Federal  debt  this  year  alone  will  be 
somewhere  between  $19  billion  and  $20 
billion.  How  Is  it  expected  to  reduce  the 
Interest  cost  imless  there  Is  the  basic 
action  of  mairing  orderly  payments  on 
the  debt? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  the 
gentleman  3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  One  additional  minute  is 
enough.  Yes,  I  am  waiting  for  the  day 
when  somebody 

Mr.  ZABLOCKL  Mr.  Chairman,  wm 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes. 

Mr.  ZABLOC7KI.  I  wish  the  gentleman 
would  have  taken  more  than  a  minute  of 
additional  time  because  the  gentleman  is 
making  a  very  persuasive  argtrment.  I 
feel  there  is  no  one  in  this  House  who 
does  not  desire  to  cut  back  the  budget 
and  make  some  savings  and  to  lessen  the 
burden  of  our  national  debt.  However.  I 
am  sure  the  gentleman  knows  that  the 
subcommittee  whl(^  I  have  the  privilege 
of  chairing  on.  National  Security  and 
Scientific  Development,  hdd  extensive 
hearings  on  the  issues  (rf  the  ABU,  the 
MIRV,  and  on  chemical  and  bkdoglcal 
warfare  and  00  some  of  the  oOwr  Issues  1 
that  win  be  coming  before  ttie  Dlaarma- 
Toeai  and  Arms  Control  Agency  \rtiich 
meets  In  Geneva,  and  the  SALT  talks 
whidi  meets  in  Vienna. 

I  submit  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa, 
and  I  am  sxire  he  would  agree,  that  if  we 
cut  further  than  the  oommittee  has  al- 
ready cut  this  authoxlzatkin.  a  35- 
pcxoent  cut  would  undermAne  oar  vazioaB 
negotiatkos  which  are  being  carried  on 
at  the  present  time  and  would  bring  Into 
question  the  ToatXa  of  our  sinoerl^. 
which  we  would  not  desire  to  do  In  order 
to  lessen  our  budget,  "niere  are  other 
areas  with  greater  ezpendttnreB  involved 
than  what  we  in  the  committee  arc  tarlng- 
iog  forth  on  the  question  of  armseoBtraL 
This  represents  a  fraction  of  the  amount 
spent  cm  aimamenta.  I  fed  that  the 
greater  economy  can  be  •dbitmA  in 
othor  areas.  I  hope  the  gentteman  wfll 
agree  that  if  we  eut  any  further  at  this 
time  Insofar  as  our  sincerity  in  our  nego- 
tiations in  Genera  and  other  plaees  are 
concerned  it  would  be  subject  to  question. 

The  CHATRMAK.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  the 
genUeman  3  additional  mlnates. 

Mr.  GROSS.  X  do  not  agree  with  the 
gentieman  that  we  could  not  cut  thia  ap- 
propriation evok  more  than  35  percent 
and  stm  accomplish  whatever  it  Is  to  ac- 
complish. For  the  BiQUons  already  apent 
there  is  no  record  of  accomplishment. 
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We  have  not  dtaarmed  anyane.  Instead, 
we  are  helping  arm  the  world.  With  all 
respect  to  my  good  friend  from  Wlseon- 
sln.  his  is  the  old  story  all  over  again — 
do  not  cut  this  bill,  wait  for  something 
else,  the  foreign  aid  bill,  for  instance? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Ifr.  Chairman,  wffl 
the  gentleman  jrieldf 

Mr.  aR068.  How  often  and  how  much 
does  Congress  cut  the  foreign  handout 
bill? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  If  the 
gentleman  win  yield 

Mr.  OROeS.  So.  put  it  on  the  basis  of 
T»i*Ti»n>  tomorrow,  some  other  bill,  let 
QS  cut  some  other  bill  and  not  this  one. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield.  I  fuUy  realize  ttiat 
the  gentleman  would  want  to  cut  further 
than  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  has 
eut  the  foreign  aid  bill.  But  I  would  sub- 
mit that  there  are  other  governmental 
ezi>enditure8  where  we  could  cut  more 
deeply.  Tou  do  not  hear  these  voice  con- 
eemlng  our  national  debt  at  times  when 
we  have  legtslatlan  pending  that  Involves 
the  expenditure  of  billions  of  dollars  for 
certain  types  of  programs.  But  I  would 
want  to  ask  one  further  question  of  the 
Centleman 

Mr.  GR068.  If  we  do  not  save  the 
dtanea  and  pennies,  we  are  not  likely  to 
save  the  dollars. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  That  is  very  true. 

Mr.  0R068.  Yes. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  If  the  genUeman  wiU 
jrldd  further.  During  my  tenure  in  Con- 
gress I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  visit 
some  of  the  Latin  American  countries, 
and  Uke  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  I  was 
concerned  about  our  military  sales.  I 
would  want  to  share  with  the  gentleman 
the  thought  that  If  there  are  going  to 
be  any  sales  of  military  equipment,  serv- 
ices and  teehnolocy  to  foreign  countries, 
those  sales  should  be  made  in  countries 
of  the  Western  Heml^here.  Would  not 
the  gentleman  agree  that  it  would  be 
better  that  we  do  the  selling  rather  than 
the  Communist  countries  or  other  coun- 
tries In  competition  with  us  for  influence 
In  this  hemisphere? 

Mr.  OROes.  No:  I  do  not  agree.  I  do 
noi  know  how  we  can  be  so  contradictory 
as  to  support  this  kind  of  a  disarmament 
and  at  the  same  time  peddle 
at  the  rate  we  are  now  peddling 
them.  If  we  are  going  to  arm  the  world, 
we  win  be  In  trouble  around  the  world. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  If  the 
gentleman  win  yield  further,  the  gentle- 
man knows  that  some  of  the  arms  we 
are  selling  in  the  Western  Hemtspben 
•re  for  their  securl^.  They  are  not 
strategic  arms. 

What  we  are  talking  about  here  Is  dis- 
armament of  strategic  arms.  Let  us  see 
if  we  cannot  lower  the  very  high  costs  of 
oar  budgets  in  these  very  expensive  and 
very  sophtstlcateid  military  armaments. 

Mr.  OROes.  Of  course,  a  man  is  Just 
as  dead  If  killed  by  a  strategic  weapon 
as  If  killed  by  any  other  mlUtary  weapon. 

Mr.  MCmOAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  would  yield.  I  wonder  If  the 
gentleman  has  taken  time  to  read  the 
nintB  annual  report  to  the  Congress  of 
the  UjB.  Arms  Oantrol  and  Disarmament 
Agency  for  the  year  19M?  It  was  deUv- 


ered  to  the  Members  offices  last  Wednes- 
day or  Thursday. 

Mr.  GR06S.  No.  I  gave  up  reading  the 
reports  from  this  Agency  when  it  set  up 
a  three-stage  disarmament  plan  for  the 
United  States  to  be  administered  by  the 
United  Nations.  That  is  when  I  qxilt. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  hope  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  wlU  go  back  to  his  office  and 
read  the  report,  because  on  page  1 
there  is  a  letter  from  President  Nixon.  I 
think  every  Member  of  the  House  ought 
to  read  it.  It  makes  very  clear  the  useful- 
ness of  this  Agency.  The  gentleman  has 
said  that  he  wants  to  cut  the  bill  25  per- 
cent but  he  has  not  read  the  report.  I 
think  this  Is  the  best  report  that  has  been 
written  by  the  Agency,  and  I  hope  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  will  take  time  to 
read  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Now  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  is  on  his  feet  and  ex- 
tolling the  report.  I  wonder  if  the  gentle- 
man can  tell  me  about  the  accomplish- 
ments of  this  Agency. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  knows,  and  I  know,  that  this  Agency 
has  negotiated  the  nuclear  nonprolifera- 
tion  treaty  which  Is  now  in  effect 

Mr.  GROSS.  Bipartisan,  did  the  gen- 
tleman say? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  No.  It  is  the  work  of 
this  Agency. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  know  that  it  was 
a  product  of  this  Agency . 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Where  did  It  come 
from? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  know.  The  gen- 
tleman has  read  the  report,  and  he  can 
tell  me. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  The  genUeman  is  mak- 
ing a  lot  of  allegations.  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman, as  he  usually  does,  ought  to  do 
his  very  careful  homework. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  again  expired. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield  me  1  more  minute,  and 
I  will  not  ask  for  further  time? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  1 
additional  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  suspect 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  does  his  home- 
work about  as  well  as  anybody  on  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  when  he 
is  not  confronted  in  the  House  commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  as  he 
has  been,  with  a  new  postal  refcmn  bill 
about  every  15  minutes. 

If  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
can  provide  me  any  real  accomplish- 
ments that  have  come  out  of  the  Agency 
I  would  like  to  hear  about  them. 

Mr.  MC»iOAN.  Let  me 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  again  expired. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
1  additional  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  read  the  second 
paragraph  from  the  President's  letter  to 
the  gentleman.  It  is  in  the  report.  It  is 
very  short. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Why  quote  a  letter  from 
the  President  to  me? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  The  gentleman  has  said 
he  has  not  read  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  always  follow 
everything  the  President  does  or  says. 


and  neither  does  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  just  want  to  read  this 
one  paragraph,  if  the  gentleman  will 
yield  to  me. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Certainly:  go  right  ahead. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  It  reads  as  foUows: 

The  •vent*  of  the  past  year  have  shown 
that  through  negotiation  we  can  move  to- 
ward the  control  of  armamenta  In  a  manner 
that  will  bring  a  greater  measure  of  security 
than  we  can  obtain  from  arms  alone. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  the  gentleman  be- 
lieves that? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Yes.  I  beUeve  this  clear 
and  straightforward  statement  of  the 
President  I  hope  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa,  who  is  a  member  of  the  President's 
party,  believes  the  President. 

Mr.  GROSS.  There  will  be  other  ses- 
sions of  Congress,  and  I  am  sure  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  will  be 
here.  If  I  am  not,  I  hope  other  Members 
of  the  House  will  call  the  attention  of 
the  gentleman  to  the  events  that  take 
place  with  respect  to  the  statement  he 
has  Just  read. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tlemsuQ  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  today  in  support  of 
HJl.  16200.  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Act  amendments.  As  most  of 
my  colleagues  are  aware,  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency  was  estab- 
lished by  act  of  Congress  in  1961.  Tills 
action  was  taken  at  the  urging  of  the  late 
President  John  P.  Keniwdy  who  felt 
that  the  question  of  arms  control  was  far 
too  important  to  be  relegated  to  a  small 
office  in  the  State  Department. 

Since  the  creation  of  this  Agency,  we 
have  seen  tangible  progress  In  halting 
the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  and 
Htniting  the  production  and  use  of  these 
weapons  by  those  nations  which  possess 
them.  In  1963,  a  treaty  was  slgjied  in 
Moscow  which  banned  the  testing  of  nu- 
clear wemwns  in  the  atmosphere.  Four 
years  later,  a  treaty  was  signed  which 
prohibited  the  orbiting  of  weapons  of 
mass  destruction  in  outer  s{>ace. 

Most  significantly,  early  last  month  the 
Nuclear  Nonproliferatlon  Treaty  went 
into  effect.  It  is  intended  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons  to  nonnuclear 
powers,  and  it  committed  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  to  pursue 
strategic  arms  limitation  talks.  I  hardly 
need  to  point  out  that  these  crucial  SALT 
talks  are  underway  at  this  time  in 
Vienna. 

While  these  accomplishments  are  sig- 
nificant, future  goals  are  exceedingly  im- 
portant also.  Included  among  these 
would  have  to  be  comprehensive  test  ban 
treaty,  a  treaty  banning  nuclear  weapons 
from  the  ocean  floor,  and  general  dis- 
armament proposals.  It  is  not  an  exag- 
geration to  say  that  the  existence  of 
mankind  depends  on  how  successful  we 
are  in  achieving  these  goals. 

What  we  are  being  asked  to  do  here 
today  is  to  authorize  $17.5  million  over 
the  next  2  years  to  see  that  work  of  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 
can  continue  unabated.  This  is  hardly  a 
high  price  to  pay  when  the  survival  of 
mankind  is  at  stake. 
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Later  this  week  we  wlU  be  voting  on  a 
$20.2  billion  proposal  for  military  pro- 
curement, much  of  which  will  be  spent 
on  research  and  development  for  new, 
highly  sophisticated  weapons  systems.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  weigh  the  actual 
and  ultimate  cost  of  this  program  against 
the  legislation  pending  before  us  today. 
For  me,  the  priority  is  clear  and  is,  there- 
fore, a  compelling  reason  for  extending 
my  strong  support  for  HJl.  16200. 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  speak  in  behalf  of  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Act  Amendments  of 
1970. 

Since  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  McCormack)  hon- 
ored me  by  appointing  me  a  congression- 
al adviser  to  the  Conference  of  the 
Committee  on  Disarmament,  I  was  priv- 
ileged to  travel  to  the  site  of  the  nego- 
tiations at  Geneva.  Switzerland,  and  con- 
fer with  the  U.S.  team — as  well  as  sit  in 
on  some  of  the  deliberations. 

I  know  that  some  of  my  colleagues  are 
fully  conversant  with  the  operations  of 
our  team — which,  incidentally,  is  fimded 
under  the  authority  of  the  legislation 
which  we  now  debate — but  because  many 
are  not,  I  now  would  like  to  share  the  im- 
pressions which  I  garnered  in  my  recent 
visit. 

Frankly,  my  first  concern  wtis  over  the 
question  of  the  philosophies  and  motiva- 
tions of  the  men  who  make  up  our  ne- 
gotiating team,  and  so  I  spent  a  great 
deal  of  time  in  frank  discussions  not 
only  with  the  chief  UJ3.  negotiator.  Am- 
bassador James  F.  Leonard,  but  also 
with  some  of  the  specialists  who  round 
out  the  delegation. 

I  was  very  pleased  to  find  these  men 
dedicated  to  a  proposition  in  which  I 
deeply  believe — that  world  peace  is  an 
achievable  goal,  but  one  which  can  be 
obtained  only  by  hammering  out  the  de- 
tails of  arms  limitations,  point  by  point 
and  with  the  utmost  patience. 

They  believe  firmly  that  no  nation's 
security  may  be  compromised  along  the 
way,  and  I  hasten  to  add  that  UB.  se- 
ciirity  Is  a  mandate.  The  physical  makeup 
of  the  U.S.  delegation  evidences  this  ba- 
sic philosophy.  It  reports  not  to  the  State 
Department  but  to  ACDA,  which  Is  an  in- 
dependent office  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment directly  under  the  President.  ACDA 
augments  its  staff  with  personnel  from 
both  the  Department  of  Defense  and  the 
State  Department  This  arrangement  is 
quite  realistic,  I  feel,  because  it  brings 
the  defense  and  diplomatic  communities 
into  a  single  effort,  thus  providing  safe- 
guards against  compromises  to  either  our 
national  security  or  our  international 
relations.  The  Director  of  the  Agency, 
Gerard  Smith,  holds  the  rank  of  Am- 
bassador and  normally  heads  the  UB. 
delegation.  However,  President  Nixon 
has  assigned  Ambassador  Smith  as  chief 
of  our  SALT  negotiating  team,  and  so 
for  the  1970  session  of  the  Geneva  talks 
the  Assistant  Director  for  International 
Relations  for  ACDA,  Ambassador  Leon- 
ard, heads  the  delegation,  which  con- 
sists of  11  permanent  representatives  and 
advisers.  Inddentally,  the  advisers  in- 
clude personnel  from  both  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  the  Atmnic  Energy 
Commission. 


The  talks  have  been  held,  off  and  on, 
for  nearly  a  decade  and  concern  them- 
selves with  long-term  and  worldwide 
arms  limitations.  Twenty-six  nations  are 
parties  to  the  talks,  but  at  the  present 
time  one  of  the  26,  Prance,  is  not  an  ac- 
tive participant. 

CCD  meets  at  the  Palais  des  Nations  in 
Geneva,  once  the  headquarters  for  the 
League  of  Nations  and  the  site  of  many 
attempts  by  world  leaders  to  bring  about 
a  lasting  peace. 

The  record  of  the  past,  it  should  be 
admitted,  has  not  been  good,  but  I  feel 
there  ts  reason  for  guarded  optimism 
for  the  future. 

The  1970  talks  concern  themselves 
mostly  with  three  subjects — proposed 
bans  on  seabed  weapons  of  mass  destruc- 
tion and  bans  and  controls  on  biological 
and  chemical  weapons.  When  I  arrived 
in  Geneva  a  good  deal  of  progress  had 
been  made  on  the  seabed  treaty,  but 
the  Russians  were  on  that  day  presenting 
their  first  proposed  for  B  weapons  and 
C  weapons,  as  the  biological  and  chemical 
agents  are  termed. 

I  will  discuss  the  seabed  weapon  sit- 
uation first,  however,  because  I  think 
both  the  hazards  and  opportunities  of 
the  Geneva  talks  are  summarized  by  the 
history  of  the  seabed  proposals. 

Russia  made  the  first  proposal,  a  docu- 
ment which  was  so  sweeping  that  it 
would  have  required,  in  effect,  the  United 
States  to  abandon  all  of  its  imderseas 
defenses — even  the  detection  system 
which  we  have  set  up  to  warn  of  the 
presence  of  potentially  unfriendly  sub- 
marines. This  is  clearly  unacceptable,  be- 
cause it  would  make  possible  a  sneak  at- 
tack by  nuclear  missile  submarines — in 
effect,  an  tmderseas  Pearl  Harbor. 

While  this  does  not  soimd  like  the 
stuff  from  which  realistic  and  equitable 
treaties  are  made,  it  was  and  is  my  per- 
sonal opinion  that  Russia  was  employing 
the  old  negotiating  tactic  of  demanding 
the  utterly  imacceptable  for  the  first 
round  only.  The  U.S.  proposal  is  much 
more  llkdy  to  lead  to  progress,  because 
it  calls  for  a  straightforward  worldwide 
ban  on  the  emplacement  of  nuclear  and 
other  weapons  of  mass  destruction  on 
the  bottom  of  the  sea,  vrtth  appropriate 
inspection  procedures.  This  ban  is  much 
needed,  because  it  would  be  f  righteningly 
simple  for  an  aggressor  nation  to  place 
hydrogen  bombs  in  the  seabed  around  the 
United  States  and  then  either  destroy  us 
or  obtain  our  surrender  through  black- 
mail. The  ease  with  which  this  could  be 
done  makes  it  mandatory,  in  my  opinlm, 
that  we  retain  the  capability  of  detecting 
such  missions. 

Since  my  return  from  Geneva  It  looks. 
Indeed,  as  if  an  acceptable  seabed  arms 
control  treaty  is  in  the  making.  On  April 
23  the  United  States  and  the  USBH. 
presented  to  the  CCD  a  draft  treaty  con- 
taining definite  mechanisms  for  verifi- 
cation of  compliance.  It  would  be  pre- 
mature to  say  that  this  treaty  ultimately 
will  be  acceptable  to  the  various  CCD 
parties,  but  the  signs  certainly  are  good. 
Progress  in  the  biological  and  chemical 
weapon  negotiations  has  not  been  so 
marked,  and  yet  there  is  reason  for 
optimism. 
The  groundwork  for  frank  discussions 


was  laid  last  year  when  President  Nixon 
announced  that  the  United  States,  as  a 
matter  of  administrative  policy,  is  end- 
ing its  research,  development,  and  stock- 
piling of  biological  agents,  and  is  sharply 
limiting  its  chemical  warfare  deterrent 
weapons.  The  President  also  has  indi- 
cated his  intention  to  resubmit  the 
Geneva  Protocol  of  1925  to  the  Senate 
for  ratification. 

By  way  of  backgroimd,  it  should  be  ex- 
plained that  the  protocol,  which  banned 
biological  weapons  altogether  and  first 
use  of  gases  and  other  lethal  chemicals, 
numbered  the  United  States  among  its 
90  signatories,  but  was  never  ratified  by 
the  Senate. 

The  United  States  has  not  presented  a 
draft  treaty  to  CCD  pertaining  to  bio- 
logical and  chemical  warfare.  However, 
this  Nation  associates  itself  with  a  Brit- 
ish drsift  which  would  not  only  outlaw 
biological  weapons  but  also  would  set  up 
adequate  inspection  procedures  to  assure 
compliance. 

As  I  indicated  previously,  the  Russian 
proposal  was  being  unveiled  Just  as  I  ar- 
rived at  the  Palais  des  Nations.  Ambas- 
sador A.  A.  Roshchin,  the  U.S.SJI.  rep- 
resentative to  CCD,  delivered  a  speech 
which,  in  my  opinion,  was  more  propa- 
ganda than  constructive  bargaining. 
Boiled  down  to  the  essentials,  the  Rus- 
sians demanded  outright  ban  of  all  B  and 
C  weapons  with  virtually  no  conditions 
articulated. 

On  the  face  of  it,  Russia  is  expressing 
a  desire  which  all  reasonable  men  would 
find  attractive.  But  the  question  is  more 
complex  than  that,  for  as  with  the  orig- 
inal Russian  proposal  for  the  seabed 
treaty,  they  go  to  such  an  extreme  posi- 
tion that  the  United  States  would  be 
placing  itself  In  severe  Jeopardy  of  sur- 
render, blackmail,  or  destruction.  The 
Russians  fiatly  rejected  Inspection  proce- 
dures to  enforce  the  treaty.  Ambassador 
Roshchin  said  it  is  technically  impossible 
to  establish  international  verification  of 
compliance,  and  so  onsite  inspection 
should  not  even  be  considered. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  bujring  this  argu- 
ment would  be  inviting  a  modem-day 
Trojan  horse  situation.  The  horse,  in  this 
case,  would  be  surreptitious  production 
of  B  and  C  weapons  while  we,  acting  in 
good  faith,  would  disarm.  This  is  a  par- 
ticularly ominous  possibility  because 
some  of  the  poison  gases — ^phosgene 
comes  patricularly  to  mind— can  be  pro- 
duced in  commercial  chemical  plants 
with  relatively  minor  modifications.  Fur- 
thermore, there  Is  every  Indication  that 
Russia  currently  has  a  greater  stockpile 
of  poison  gas  and  other  chemical  agents 
than  we  do.  Personally,  I  want  more  than 
Just  their  word  that  they  are  detoxifying 
these  chemicals — and  so  do  our  nego- 
tiators. 

I  came  away  from  Geneva  convinced 
that  the  elusive  goal  of  world  peace  is 
within  our  grasp,  and  that  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  de- 
serves top-priority  support  in  its  quest 
for  the  delicate  balance  required  to  de- 
escalate  the  race  to  build  weapons  of 
mass  destruction  and  yet  preserve,  with 
absolute  certainty,  the  integrity  of  our 
own  national  security. 
Thus,   I   urge   passage   of   tiie    1970 
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amendments  to  th^  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Act. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Chairman.  In  1961 
I  was  one  of  the  original  sponsors  of  the 
legislation  that  created  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency  in  the 
executive  department.  Almost  9  years 
later,  I  am  still  proud  of  having  played 
even  a  small  part  in  setting  up  this  most 
Important  Agency,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  overwhelmingly  approve  this 
authorization  bill  providing  fimds  for  the 
continued  operation  of  this  essential 
Government  unit  over  the  next  2  years. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  has  proved  to  be,  in  its  short  his- 
tory, an  invaluable  instrument  in  our 
search  for  security,  and  peace  for  the 
world.  The  Agency  is  playing  a  key  role 
in  the  current  discussions  on  strategic 
arms  limitations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  measxire  would  au- 
thorize an  appropriation  of  $17.5  million 
for  the  next  2  fiscal  years,  a  level  of 
spending  which  is  actually  less  than  the 
current  level.  In  my  opinion,  this  bill 
represents  the  barely  acceptable  mini- 
mum. By  contrast,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  will 
be  asked  this  week  to  approve  a  defense 
procurement  bill  totaling  not  $17  million 
but  20  thousand  million,  or  $20  billion: 
and  this  represents  only  a  small  part  of 
the  total  defense  budget,  for  which  the 
administration  has  requested  over  $73 
billion.  How  can  we  hesitate  then,  over 
approving  such  a  small  amount  in  the 
pursuit  of  peace;  if  anything,  we  should 
be  more  concerned  about  increasing  this 
very  limited  funding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Agency  is  one  of 
the  most  vitally  important  in  the  Gov- 
ernment, representing,  as  it  does,  man- 
kind's great  hope  for  world  peace.  I 
deeply  believe  it  is  eminently  worthy  of 
our  united  support  and  therefore,  I  most 
earnestly  urge  the  swift  and  unanimous 
approval  of  this  bill,  without  any 
crippling  reductions  or  amendments. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  In  1961, 
I  was  one  of  the  original  sponsors  of 
the  bill  to  create  the  UJS.  Arms  Control 
and  Dlsannament  Agency — ACDA.  Dur- 
ing the  decade  of  the  sixties,  the  ACDA 
has  proven  its  own  worth  on  numerous 
occasions.  Thus  I  feel  it  is  important 
that  we  renew  this  2-year  authoriza- 
tion contained  in  YIR.  16200. 

Now  as  we  enter  the  decade  of  the 
seventies,  the  work  of  the  ACDA  takes 
on  added  significance.  The  approval  of 
the  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty  and  the 
continuation  of  the  bilateral  V3.- 
\3BSR.  SALT  talks  in  Vienna  require 
the  continued  effort  of  ACDA  in  the  area 
of  vital  research  and  evaluation  of  >%ri- 
ous  arms  limitation  proposals. 

I  hold  the  highest  hopes  for  the  suc- 
cess of  SALT  talks  headed  by  ACDA's 
capable  Director.  Gerald  C.  Smith.  I 
know  that  research  developed  in  ACDA 
will  t>e  of  inestimable  value  in  the  long 
negotiations  process  in  Vienna. 

Thooe  of  us  yfho  have  followed 
ACDA's  development  are  aware  of  its 
efforts  In  the  study  of  mutual  limita- 
tion of  strategic  weapons,  but  it  Is  also 
noteworthy  that  ACDA  is  also  engaged 
in  studying  various  arms  limitation 
plans  in  the  Middle  East,  Latin  America, 


and  Africa.  As  a  member  of  the  Foreign 
Operations  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee,  I  have  been 
concerned  over  the  level  of  the  develop- 
ing nations  are  playing  in  needless  de- 
fense expenditures.  I  know  that  ACDA's 
studies  will  be  useful  in  attempting  to 
find  solution  to  these  vexing  questions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  this  2-year 
authorization  for  ACDA. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chah-man.  I  rise 
In  support  of  H.R.  16200,  which  extends 
authorization  for  appropriations  of  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Com- 
mission. 

I  believe  this  Commission  has  tried, 
most  effectively,  to  find  new  ways  for 
lasting  peace  in  this  troubled  world. 

I  was  one  of  the  original  cosponsors  of 
this  legislation,  and  I  believe  it  has  made 
a  significant  contribution.  While  we  fully 
realize  it  has  not  found  the  ultimate  road 
to  peace,  the  quiet,  deliberate  work  of  this 
committee  at  least  gives  our  Nation  an 
opportunity  to  probe  the  various  possi- 
bilities for  finding  the  ultimate  road  to 
peace  in  this  troubled  world. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read  the  bUl. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

HJt.  16300 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/ 
Representatives  o/  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
second  sentence  of  section  40 (a)  of  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Act,  as  amended 
(U  n.S.C.  2589(a)),  to  amended  by  Inaert- 
Ing  UnmedUtely  after  "$18,600,000",  the  fol- 
lowing: ".  and  for  the  two  fiscal  yean  1071 
and  1973.  the  sum  of  tl7.500.000,". 

Sic.  3.  Section  34  of  such  Act  (33  VS.C. 
2564)  is  amended  by  Inserting  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  provision:  "If  an  As- 
sistant Director  Is  an  officer  of  the  Armed 
Forces  serylng  on  active  duty,  be  shaU  re- 
ceive. In  addition  to  his  military  pay  and 
allowances  (Including  special  and  Incentive 
pays)  for  which  the  Agency  shall  reimburse 
his  service,  an  amount  equal  to  the  differ- 
ence between  such  military  pay  and  allow- 
ances and  any  higher  compensation  ectab- 
llshed  for  the  jMaltlaci  ot  Assistant  Director." 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  the  first  page,  strike  out  line  8  and 
aU  that  follows  down  through  line  8  on 
pi«e  3. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  ftjeaker  having  resumed  the  Chair, 
Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee,  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee  having  had  under  considera- 
tion the  bill  (HR.  16200)  to  amend  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Act,  as 
amended.  In  order  to  extend  the  author- 
ization for  appropriations  and  provide 
for  the  uniform  compensation  of  Assist- 
ant Directors,  pursuant  to  House  Reso- 
lution »45,  he  reported  the  bill  back  to 
the  House  with  an  amendment  adopted 
by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 


The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

MOTION    TO    RXCOMMIT    OmjtXO    BY    MB.    GROSS 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speake.,  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Oaoss  moves  to  recommit  the  bill, 
H.R.  16300,  to  the  House  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  with  Instruct'ons  to  report  the 
blU  back  to  the  House  forthwith  with  the 
following  amendment: 

On  page  1,  line  7.  strike  the  figure  "$17,- 
600.000"  and  insert  "$13,136,000". 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
previous  question  Is  ordered  on  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to  the 
vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present  and  make  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant-at-Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  87,  nays  280,  not  voting  63, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  05] 

YEAS— 87 


Abbltt 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Montgomery 

Abemethy 

Edwards,  L*. 

NlchoU 

Andrews.  Ala. 

Flowers 

Passman 

Ashbrook 

Flynt 

PoUock 

Blackburn 

Foreman 

Price,  Tex. 

Bow 

Orlffln 

QuUlen 

Brlnkley 

Oroes 

Ranck 

Broyhtn.  N.C. 

Orover 

Reld,IU. 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Haley 

Rivers 

Burton.  Utah 

Hall 

Satterfleld 

Oaffery 

Harsha 

Saylor 

Oaaey 

H«bert 

Bcherle 

ChappeU 

Henderson 

Scott 

Clancy 

HuU 

Sebellus 

Clawson,  Del 

Hungate 

Smith,  CaUf. 

OoUler 

Hunt 

Snyder 

CoUlns 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Stelger.  Art*. 

Cowger 

King 

Taylor 

Crane 

KuykendaU 

Thompson,  O*. 

Daniel,  Va. 

Long,  La. 

Davis.  Ga. 

McClure 

Wampler 

Dans,Wla. 

Mcculloch 

Watklns 

Delaney 

McMillan 

Watson 

Devine 

Mann 

WbaUey 

Dickinson 

Marab 

Wblteburst 

Dom 

Martin 

Whltten 

Dowdy 

Michel 

Wylle 

Downing 

MUls 

Wyman 

Duncan 

Mlaell 

NAYS— sao 

Zwach 

Adair 

Andre  wa. 

Belcher 

N.Dak. 

BeU,  OalU. 

Addabbo 

Annunrto 

Bennett 

Albert 

Arends 

Berry 

Alexander 

Ashley 

Betu 

AsplnaU 

BevUl 

Calif. 

Ayres 

Blaggt 

Anderson. 

Barrett 

Blester 

Tsnn. 

BMtU.UA. 
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Hi 


Blanton 

Blatnlk 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Brademas 

Brasco 

Bray 

Brock 

Broomfleld 

Brotzman 

Brown,  Mich. 

Brown,  Ohio 

BroyhUl,  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burke.  Mass. 

Burllson.  Mo. 

Burton,  Calif. 

Button 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Camp 

Carey 

Carter 

Cederberg 

Celler 

Chamberlain 

Chlsholm 

Clark 

Clausen, 

DonH. 
Cleveland 
Cohelan 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corbett 
Corman 
Coughlln 
Culver 
Cunningham 
Daddano 
Daniels.  N.J. 
delaOarza 
Dellenback 
Denney 
Dennis 
Dent 

Derwinskl 
Donobue 
Dulskl 
Dwyer 
Eckbardt 
Edmondaon 
Edwards,  Calif. 
EUberg 
Brlenbom 
Each 

Eshleman 
Evans,  Colo. 
Bvlna,Texm. 
FaUon 
Farbsteln 
FasceU 
Flndley 
Ftsb 
Flood 
Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 
Ford. 

WUllamD. 
Fotmtaln 
Fraaer 

Frellngbuysen 
Frledel 
Fiilton,  Pa. 
Fulton,  Tenn. 
OallfianakU 
Oallagtaer 
Oarmats 
Oaydos 
Gibbons 
OUbert 
Goldwater 
Gonaales 
Ooodllng 
Gray 

Anderson,  HL 

Baring 

Brooks 

Brown,  Oallf . 

Burke,  Fla. 

Biisb 

OabeU 

Clay 

Oolmer 

Cramer 

Dawson 

Dlggs 

DlngeU 

Felgbaa 

Fisher 


^ 


Green,  Greg.  Nix 

Green,  Pa.  O'Hara 

Griffiths  Olsen 

Oubser  Patten 

Gude  PeUy 

Halpem  Pepper 

HamUton  Perkins 

Hammer-  Pettis 

schmldt  PhUbln 

Hanley  Pickle 

Hansen.  Idaho  Pike 
Hansen.  Wash.   Plmle 

Harrington  PodeU 

Harvey  Poff 

Hastmgs  Preyer.  N.C. 

Hathaway  Price.  Ul. 

Hays  Pryor,  Ark. 
Hechler,  W.  Va.  Purcell 

Heckler,  Mass.  Qule 

Helstoskl  RaUsback 

Hicks  Randall 

Hogan  Bees 

HoUfleld  Reid,  N.Y. 

Horton  Belfel 

Hosmer  Reuss 

Howard  Rlegle 

Hutchinson  Roblson 

Icbord  Rodlno 

Jacobs  Roe 

Jarman  Rogers,  Colo. 

Johnson.  Pa.  Rogers.  Fla. 

Jonas  Rosenthal 

Jones,  Ala.  Rostenkowskl 

Kartb  Roth 

Kastenmeler  Roudebush 

Kazen  Ruppe 

Kee  1  Ruth 

Keith  Ryan 

Kleppe    '  St  Germain 

Kluczynskl  St.  Onge 

Koch  Sandman 

Kyi  Scheuer 

Kyros  SchneebeU 

Landgrebe  Schwengel 

Latu  Shipley 

Leggett  Shnver 

Uoyd  StBk 

Long,  Md.  Skubitz 

Ix>wensteln  Slack 

Lujan  Smith,  Iowa 

McCarthy  Smith,  N.Y. 

McClory  Springer 

McCloskey  Stafford 

McDade  Stanton 

McEwen  Steed 

McFall  Stokes 

McKneally  Symington 

Macdonald,  Talcott 

Mass.  Teague,  Tex. 

MacOregor  Thompson,  N.J. 

Madden  Tleman 

Mahon  UdaU 

Bfallllard  Oilman 

Mathlas  Van  Deerlln 

Matsunaga  Vander  Jagt 

May  Vanlk 

Mayne  Vlgorlto 

Melcher  Waldle 

MesklU  Watts 

MUva  Welcker 

MlUer,  CaUf .  Whalen 

Miller,  Ohio  Wiggins 

MiTiuh  Williams 

Mink  Wilson,  Bob 

MlnsbaU  WUson, 
Mlae  Cbarles  H. 

Monagan  Winn 

Morgan  Wold 

Morse  Wolff 

Mosber  Wrl^t 

Moss  Wyatt 

Murphy,  lU.  Wydler 

Murphy,  N.Y.  Yates 

Myers  Yatron 

Natcber  Yoimg 

Nedzl  Zablocki 

Nelsen  Zion 

NOT  VOnNO— 63 


Staggers 
Stelger,  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stratton 
Stubblefield 


Stuckey  Tunney 

SuUlvan  White 

Taft  WldnaU 

Teague,  CaUf. 
Thomson,  Wis. 


Gettys 
Glalmo 
Hagan 
Banna 
Hawkins 
Johnson,  Oallf . 
Jones,  N.O. 
Klrwan 
Landrum 
Isingen 
Iiennon 
Lukens 
McDonald, 
Mich. 


Fuqua 


MoUohan 
MoorbsMl 


Morton 

Obey 

CKonsU 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

O'Neill,  Mass. 

Ottinger 

Fatman 

Poage 

PoweU 

Pudnakl 

Rhodes 

RoberU 

Rooney,  N.T. 

Rooney,  Fa. 

Roybal 

Schadeberg 

Slkes 


So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Lennon  for,  with  Mr.  O'Neill  of  Mass- 
achusetts against. 

Mr.  Roberts  for,  with  Mr.  Staggers  against. 

Mr.  O'Neal  of  Georgia  for,  with  Mr.  Felghan 
against. 

Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina  for,  with  Mr. 
White  against. 

Mr.  Baring  for,  with  Mr.  Rooney  of  New 
York  against. 

Mr.  Colmer  for,  with  Mr.  Ottinger  against. 

Mr.  Gettys  for,  with  Mr.  Stratton  against. 

Mr.  Stephens  for,  with  Mr.  Rhodes  against. 

Mr.  Stuckey  for,  with  Mr.  Thomson  of 
WLsconsln  against. 

Mr.  Cramer  for,  with  Mr.  Puclnskl  against. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Florida  for,  with  Mr.  John- 
son of  California  against. 

Mr.  Hagan  for,  with  Mr.  Roybal  against. 

Until  further  notice. 

Mr.  Cabell  with  Mr.  Bush. 

Mr.  Brooks  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  nUnois. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  with  Mr.  McDonald  of  Mich- 
igan. 

Mr.  Moorhead  with  Mr.  Morton. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  Philadelphia  with  Mr. 
Stelger  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Slkes  with  Mr.  Frey. 

Mr.  Stubblefield  with  Mr.  Langen. 

Mr.  Patman  with  Mr.  Lukens. 

Mr.  Fisher  with  Mr.  O'Konskl. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Teague  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  Fuqua  with  Mr.  Schadeberg. 

Idr.  Meeds  with  lix.  Taft. 

Blr.  MoUohan  with  Mr.  WldnaU. 

Mr.  Klrwan  with  Mr.  Clay. 

Mr.  Obey  with  Mr.  Dawson. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  PoweU. 

Mr.  Txinney  with  Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr.  Glalmo  with  Mr.  Dlngell. 

Messrs.  BIAGGI,  CAREY,  PETTIS, 
and  RUPPE  changed  their  votes  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

The  SPEIAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  It. 

The  SPEAKER.  For  what  purpose  does 
the  gentlonan  from  New  Jersey  rise? 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  groimd  that  a  quorum 
Is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER,  The  Chair  will  coimt. 

Two  hundred  twenty-one  Members  are 
present,  a  quorum. 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  the  provlsioDs  of  House  Resolution 
945, 1  call  up  for  Immediate  consideration 
a  similar  Senate  bill  (S.  3544)  to  amend 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Act 
In  order  to  extend  the  authorization  for 
appropriations. 

The  Clerk  read  the  titie  of  the  Senate 
bUl. 


The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as 
follows: 

S.  3544 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
second  sentence  of  section  49(a)  of  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Act,  as  amended 
(33  U.S.C.  2589(a) ) .  U  amendnd  by  inserting 
Immediately  after  "$18,500,000",  the  follow- 
ing: ",  and  for  the  two  Oscal  years  1071  and 
1073,  the  sum  of  $17,500,000,". 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  wa£ 
laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  16200)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  (S.  3544) 
just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objectioni. 


PROTECTION  OP  MINORS  AND  OF 
RIGHT  OF  PRIVACY  FROM  SEX- 
UALLY ORIENTED  MAIL 

Mr.  DUTflKT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  15693)  to  amend  titie  39, 
United  States  Code,  to  exclude  from  the 
mails  as  a  special  category  of  nonmail- 
able matter  certain  material  offered  for 
sale  to  minors,  to  protect  the  public  from 
the  offensive  intrusion  into  their  homes 
of  sexually  oriented  mail  matter,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  genUeman  from 
New  York. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Df   TBI    COMMin^    or   THK    WHOLZ 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  HJl.  15693,  with  Mr. 
Steed  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  titie  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
genUeman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Dxtlski) 
will  be  recognized  for  1  hour,  and  the 
genUeman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Cor- 
bett) wUl  be  recognized  for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  genUeman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  ISi.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  HH.  15693  Is  a  truly 
bipartisan  bill  to  provide  urgently  needed 
protection  for  the  American  home 
against  the  flood  of  obscenity  and  por- 
nogn^hy  that  is  still  finding  Its  way  Into 
the  U.S.  malls. 

This  bill  is  sponsored  by  23  of  the  26 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service. 

Similar  blUs  have  been  sponsored  by 
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176  Other  House  Members,  14  of  whom 
took  the  time  and  trouble  to  testify  In 
person  at  our  hearings. 

For  example,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Wylh)  struck  a  key  note  when  he 
exhibited  examples  of  smut  which  he  said 
■often  arrive  in  envelopes  which  do  not 
reveal  the  contents  and  unsuspecting 
housewives  and  children  are  subjected  to 
this  fUth  unwittingly." 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DUI^KI.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  WYUE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  New  York, 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  for 
his  reference  to  me. 

For  a  considerable  period  of  time  the 
public's  outraged  cry  against  the  flood  of 
pornography  has  gone  unheeded.  In  spite 
of  an  obvious  need,  the  Congress  has  not 
seen  fit.  until  only  recently,  to  do  some- 
thing about  it. 

In  bringing  H.R.  15693  to  the  floor 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
DuLSKi)  and  his  committee  have  per- 
formed a  great  public  service,  which  the 
people  of  this  NaUon  will  surely  applaud. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee  has,  with  great  skill,  guided 
this  concept  for  the  control  of  pornog- 
raphy and  obscene  material,  which  is 
constitutionally  and  legally  sound,  from 
his  committee  to  the  floor  of  the  House. 

This  legislation,  I  respectfully  suggest 
to  the  Members  of  this  House,  will  pro- 
tect our  youth  and  the  sanctity  of  our 
homes  from  materials  which  dse  obscene 
and  perverted.  It  is  a  proper  first  step 
toward  the  necessary  and  ultimate  goal 
of  putting  all  pomographers  out  of  busi- 
ness. 

I  wholeheartedly  support  this  bill  and 
strongly  recommend  its  passage  to  the 
Members  of  this  body. 

I  compliment  the  distingtnshed  chair- 
man for  his  excellent  leadersliip,  and  I 
commend  him  for  giving  us  an  oppor- 
tunity to  vote  on  a  bill  on  this  subject 
during  the  91st  Congress. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  com- 
mend my  friend  and  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Wti.ii>.  who 
has  truly  been  a  leader  In  the  crusade 
against  pornography. 

The  gentleman  has  discussed  the  ob- 
scenity problem  at  length  on  the  floor  of 
the  House.  Last  July,  he  sent  a  letter  to 
all  Members  of  the  House  and  the  other 
body  who  had  introduced  antlobscenity 
legislation,  urging  them  to  request  that 
hearings  be  held. 

Because  of  his  interest,  he  was  Invited 
to  testify  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Postal  Operations  of  oiur  Post  OfBce  and 
Civil  Service  Committee. 

His  testimony  and  responses  to  ques- 
tions were  well-reasoned  and  highly 
beneficial. 

He  introduced  HJl.  14100,  which  for 
practical  purpoees,  is  the  same  as  title  I 
of  the  bill  before  us  today. 

Indeed,  his  active  concern  has  done 
much  to  make  the  passage  of  HJl.  15693 
•  reality. 

I  commend  and  thank  the  gentleman 
Xrom  Ctoio. 

HJl.  15693  is  the  result  of  intensive 


studj-  of  the  adverse  impact  of  obscene 
matter  on  our  American  way  of  life,  and 
of  loopholes  in  existing  law  that  can  and 
should  be  closed. 

H.R.  15693  has  a  dual  purpose  and  ef- 
fect. First,  it  is  directed  to  the  critical 
need  for  protection  of  young  people — 
those  under  17  years  of  age — from  matter 
harmful  to  minors  that  Is  transmitted 
through  the  mails. 

Secondly,  it  affords  a  much  stronger 
measure  of  protection  than  now  exists 
for  the  privacy  of  adult  patrons  who  do 
not  want  to  receive  sexually  oriented 
advertising. 

This  legislation  is  a  special  tribute  to 
the  chairman  of  our  Subcommittee  on 
Postal  Operations — the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Nix) — and  to  his  sub- 
committee members. 

It  is  also  a  credit  to  the  other  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  who  gave  the  subcommittee  their 
strong  support  by  cosponsoring  his  bill,  as 
well  as  the  other  Members  of  the  House 
who  have  introduced  companion  bills. 

I  wish  it  was  possible  to  say  that  en- 
actment of  H.R.  15693  will  foreclose  the 
mails  entirely  to  purveyors  of  filth — and 
that  it  will  give  absolute  protection  to 
children  and  adults  alike  who  reject  such 
flJth.  RegretUbly.  it  will  not. 

But  it  is  certainly  a  long  and  very  Im- 
portant stride  in  the  right  direction — 
above  and  beyond  even  the  several  ex- 
cellent antipomography  statutes  which 
have  been  developed  by  our  committee 
over  the  last  decade. 

Further,  it  is  most  gratifying  to  report 
to  my  colleagues  that  the  Postmaster 
General  and  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  strongly  support  the  ob- 
JecUves  of  HJl.  15693. 

I  hope  and  believe  that  this  needed 
legislation  will  be  approved  by  an  over- 
whelming vote  of  my  coUeagiies  in  the 

House.  

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consimie. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  recent  years  we  have 
witnessed  a  "jungle"  growth  of  an  in- 
sidious industry — that  is,  smut  and 
pornography.  It  Is  found  everyplace.  But, 
we  are  specifically  concerned  today  as  to 
its  delivery  through  the  mails. 

It  is  reasoned  by  some  that  It  Is  Just 
part  of  our  times;  a  stage  our  society  is 
passing  through.  Others  claim  it  is  part 
of  a  higher  culture  representing  a  force 
of  Intellectual  freedom.  StUl  others 
argue  that  such  materials  and  literature 
should  be  and  must  be  available  to 
whomever  wishes  to  receive  them. 

I  am  sure  sdl  of  us  have  read  our  mail 
from  the  people  back  home  on  this  sub- 
ject. They  are  not  happy.  They  object  to 
receiving  this  kind  of  unsolicited  mail 
and  they  should. 

My  own  personal  opinion  is,  and  I  be- 
lieve it  Is  shared  by  most  adults  in  our 
coimtry,  that  pornography  and  obscene 
material  and  generally  considered  un- 
wholesome materials  should  be  available 
to  those  adults  who  specifically  request 
them,  but  not  to  those  adults  who  do  not, 
and  certainly  not  to  minors. 

It  is  because  of  the  wholesale  mailing 
of  obscenity  and  the  people's  outrage 
which  has  resulted  that  brings  this  leg- 
islation before  us  today. 

H.R.  15693,  which  has  the  overwhelm- 


ing support  of  our  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee,  is  a  bill  designed  to 
give  basic  protection  to  mail  patrons. 
Title  I  is  based  on  the  New  York  State 
statute  which  has  been  upheld  by  the 
US.  Supreme  Court  in  Ginsberj;  v.  New 
York,  390  v.  629.  Its  main  objective  is  the 
protection  of  minors  from  material 
mailed  by  smut  peddlers.  H.R.  15693 
adopts  from  the  New  York  statute  a 
three-element  definition  of  material 
harmful  to  minors;  that  is,  material 
which — 

A.  Predominantly  appeals  to  the  pru- 
rient interest  of  minors ;  and 

B.  Is  offensive  to  prevailing  standards 
in  the  adult  community  concerning  what 
is  suitable  material  for  minors;  and 

C.  Is  substantially  without  redeeming 
social  value  for  minors. 

It  also  provides  an  affirmative  defense 
for  mailers.  That  is,  those  who  send  pur- 
chase orders  must  state  that  they  are 
adults.  Compliance  with  this  require- 
ment would  be  sufficient  grounds  to  sus- 
tain the  affirmative  defense  thereby  en- 
titling the  mailer  to  a  finding,  that  the 
mailing  was  not  in  violation  of  the  new 
statute.  This  clearly  means  that  under 
this  title  mailers  could  only  be  prose- 
cuted tf: 

First.  They  did  not  receive  such  a 
statement:  or 

Second.  They  sent  unsolicited  obscen- 
ity through  the  mails. 

Title  II.  in  its  broad  application,  pro- 
tects the  privacy  of  Individuals  and  of 
minors  they  are  responsible  for,  from 
the  intrusion  into  the  home  of  unwanted 
sexually  oriented  advertising.  It  permits 
any  individual  to  place  his  name,  as  well 
as  those  of  his  children  under  19  years 
of  age  who  are  in  his  care  and  custody, 
on  a  list  of  those  who  do  not  desire  to 
receive  sexually  oriented  advertisements 
through  the  maUs.  This  list  shall  be 
maintained  and  kept  current  by  the 
Postmaster  General.  It  shall  be  made 
available  to  mailers  for  a  reasonable 
service  charge. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  this  legis- 
lation will  withstand  any  constitutional 
tests. 

Therefore,  In  closing,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
legislation  as  an  important  step  to  pro- 
tect any  person,  and  minor  who  they  are 
responsible  for,  from  the  unwelcome,  un- 
solicited mailing  of  obscenity  through 
the  mails. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  the  balance  of 
my  Ume  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Cunningham)  the 
ranking  Republicsm  on  the  subcommit- 
tee that  produced  the  bill. 

Mr.  DUUSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consiune  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Nix)  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  here 
today  to  support  the  passage  of  H.R. 
15693,  a  bill  that  does  not  take  away 
rights  but  provides  for  the  right  of  pri- 
vacy of  Aiaerican  homes  in  an  era  of 
automated  mailings  of  sexually  offensive 
advertising. 

Federal  interest  in  the  regulation  of 
smut  mailings  Is  limited  to  the  Post  Of- 
fice Department  and  the  Customs  Bu- 
reau. 
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Today  our  subject  Is  the  domestic  mass 
mailing  of  unsolicited,  unnatural,  and 
sexually  degenerate  material  which  is 
aimed  for  the  most  part  at  adolescents. 
Such  mailings  have  the  effect  of  under- 
mining parents'  efforts  to  educate  their 
children  as  to  the  meaning  and  purpose 
of  sex.  Smut  mailings  undermine  such 
training  because  by  its  very  nature  it 
pre{u;hes  that  men  and  women  are  sex- 
ual objects  to  be  exploited. 

Many  smut  merchants  operate  by 
means  of  mailing  lists  which  contain  the 
names  of  preteen  children.  These  mail- 
ing lists  are  gathered  by  purchases  of 
the  mailing  lists  of  those  who  sell  to 
children  through  stamp  and  record 
clubs.  These  lists  are  then  held.  They  are 
aged  and  sent  to  those  about  15  years  of 
age  who  are  at  their  most  curious. 

There  is  not  a  Member  of  tills  House 
who  does  not  have  filing  cabinets  filled 
with  some  of  the  vilest  material  any  of 
us  have  seen  until  recent  years,  mailed 
to  us  from  outraged  constituents.  Our 
people  back  home  are  demanding  action. 
Today  they  will  get  action  in  balanced 
and  workman  like  legislation  that  wlU 
get  the  job  done  as  far  as  mass  mailings 
are  concerned. 

The  subcommittee  held  7  days  of  hear- 
ings on  the  bill  before  you.  We  have  re- 
ceived testimony  and  statements  from 
31  Members  of  Congress  supporting  legis- 
lation similar  to  that  before  us  today.  We 
have  had  letters  from  over  20  Governors 
supporting  our  position,  and  those  let- 
ters came  from  States  such  as  New  Yflrtt, 
Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  Connecti- 
cut, as  well  as  many  Southern  and  Mid- 
western States.  We  received  letters  from 
34  attorney  generals  from  States  as  far 
removed  as  Michigan,  Missouri,  Mary- 
land, and  California.  We  received  letters 
of  support  from  mayors  of  32  of  our  larg- 
est cities,  including  the  mayor  of  New 
York  City,  the  mayors  of  Buffalo,  Boston, 
Chicago,  El  Paso,  Detroit,  Denver,  and 
Cleveland.  This  material  is  included  in 
the  appendix  to  part  n  of  our  hearings 
from  pages  427  to  497. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  legal  prob- 
lems connected  with  the  field  of  obscenity 
are  easy  to  solve. 

Justice  Thurgood  Marshall  in  writing 
the  opinion  for  the  UJ3.  Supreme  Court 
in  the  case  of  Redrup  v.  Neto  York.  386 
UJS.  767.  1967.  pointed  out  that  there 
were  then  four  schools  of  thought  as 
to  what  the  definition  of  obscenity  is. 
and  others  have  detected  five  among  a 
group  of  nine  men.  Since  that  time  two 
Justices,  Justice  Warren  and  Justice 
Fortas,  have  left  the  Court. 

But,  we  do  know  this  and  Justice  Mar- 
shall in  the  1967  Redrup  case  pointed 
the  way  out  of  this  Gordion  knot.  He 
discussed  in  that  opinion  the  groimds  on 
which  Government  could  act  and  these 
are  where  there  is  an  interest  in  the  pro- 
tection of  children,  where  there  is  an  in- 
terest in  protecting  the  privacy  of  adults 
and  in  situations  where  the  advertising 
material  can  be  considered  pandering 
advertising. 

The  Redrup  case  was  the  start  of  a 
new  constitutional  basis  for  the  regula- 
tion of  smut  maUings. 

TITLK  '. 

Title  I  of  our  bill  is  based  on  a  State 
statute  protecting  Juveniles,  a  New  York 
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State  statute  that  was  upheld  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in 
the  case  of  Ginsberg  v.  New  York,  390 
U.S.  629,  1968.  The  Court  held  in  that 
case  that  it  was  not  unreasonable  for  a 
State  legislature  to  find  as  a  matter  of 
fact  that  obscenity  was  harmful  to 
minors  even  though  the  same  material 
might  not  be  harmful  to  adults,  the  New 
York  statute  had  a  much  more  difficult 
task  to  deal  with  than  we  do  here  today. 
It  was  seeking  to  regulate  magazine  sales 
to  persons  under  17.  We  are  attempting 
to  regulate  mass  automated  direct  mail- 
ing to  the  home  aimed  at  children  of  16 
years  of  age  and  under. 

There  is  one  difference  in  the  lan- 
guage of  our  bill  H.R.  15693  from  that  in 
the  New  York  State  statute.  We  believe 
that  in  defining  sexual  or  sado  masochis- 
tic material  which  predominantly  ap- 
peals to  the  prurient,  shameful,  or  mor- 
bid interest  of  minors;  and  is  offensive 
to  prevailing  standards  in  the  adult  com- 
munity concerning  what  is  suitable  ma- 
terial for  minors,  when  we  add  the 
phrs^e  and  is  "substantially  without  re- 
deeming social  value  for  minors,"  we 
have  met  the  constitutional  test  of  the 
cases  of  the  last  3  years. 

We  did  not  use  the  word  "utterly"  in 
the  phrase  without  redeeming  social  im- 
portance. We  took  the  word  "substan- 
tially" from  H.R.  11031  introduced  by 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Mc- 
CuLLocH)  and  substituted  it  for  "ut- 
terly" because  the  word  "utterly" 
means  "absolutely"  and  the  word  "abso- 
lutely" in  law  is  impossible  to  apply.  Two 
of  the  three  Judges  who  used  the  phrase 
"utterly  without  redeeming  social  im- 
portance" have  now  left  the  Court,  and 
one  of  ihem.  Chief  Justice  Warren,  was 
the  Supreme  Court  Justice  who  first  ap- 
plied the  concept  of  variable  obscenity, 
that  is,  what  may  not  be  obscene  for 
adults  may  be  obscene  for  children,  and 
I  submit  to  you  persons  16  years  of  age 
and  under  are  children.  The  adminis- 
tration supported  the  substitution  of  the 
word  "substantially"  for  the  word  "ut- 
terly" in  the  obscenity  test  in  title  L 

Title  n  of  this  bill  is  word  for  word 
the  subject  of  an  administration  mes- 
sage and  bills  introduced  at  the  admini- 
stration's request. 

It  provides  for  a  registry  system 
whereby  adults  for  themselves  and  their 
children  can  register  their  names  and 
addresses  with  the  Postmaster  General, 
asserting  a  right  which  this  bill  gives 
them  to  serve  notice  on  all  mailers  that 
they  do  not  wish  to  receive  "sexually 
oriented  advertising"  which  phrase  is 
medically  defined  in  the  bill.  The  phrase 
"sexually  oriented  advertising"  is  de- 
fined as  the  depiction  or  description  of 
sexual  genitalia,  natural  or  unnatural 
intercourse,  sadism  or  masochism.  It  is 
plain  enough. 

Thirty  days  after  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  postal  patrons  are  registered 
with  the  Postmaster  General,  mass 
mailers  will  be  on  notice  that  material 
which  falls  vrtthin  the  definition  should 
not  be  forwarded  to  the  above-named 
addressees.  If  their  materisd  is  not  pre- 
dominantly sexual  and  devoted  entirely 
to  the  depiction  or  description  of  sexual 
organs  the  mailer  will  not  have  to  worry. 


This  bill  answers  the  questions  raised 
in  the  case  of  Freedman  v.  Maryland, 
380  U.S.  51,  1955,  and  Manual  Enter- 
prises V.  Day,  370  U.S.  478,  1962,  where 
administrative  action  in  the  field  of  ob- 
scenity was  questioned  by  the  Coiui;. 

Under  section  4013,  Judicial  Enforce- 
ment, the  Federal  courts  are  empowered 
to  act  civilly  against  mailers  with  a  vari- 
ety of  court  orders  taking  the  place  of 
administrative  action  imder  title  39  of 
the  United  States  Code.  Constitutional 
questions  can  be  immediately  raised  be- 
fore Federal  Judges  without  loss  of  time. 
This  is  an  important  step  toward  making 
this  bill  a  constitutional  one. 

CBIMINAL    PENALTIES 

Criminal  penalties  are  applied  in  ap- 
propriate cases  by  both  title  I  and  title  U. 
In  title  I.  the  usual  criminal  penalties 
related  to  the  crime  of  mftiiing  obscenity 
are  applied  but  with  this  difference.  A 
mailer  can  mail  material  harmful  to 
minors  to  adults  or  even  to  children  who 
claim  on  an  application  blank  for  the 
material  that  they  are  adults.  This  meets 
any  question  raised  by  Butler  v.  Mich- 
igan, 352  U.S.  380,  1956,  in  that  no  re- 
strictions are  placed  on  adult  reading 
matter  or  even  on  a  child  who  claims  to 
be  an  adult  and  applies  for  material  since 
an  affirmative  defense  is  provided  the 
mailer  in  such  a  case  since  he  could  not 
have  known  he  was  dealing  with  a  child. 
But  the  people  this  legislation  is  aimed 
at  are  the  smut  merchants  who  want  to 
blanket  entire  communities  with  occu- 
pant mail  or  mail  aimed  at  15  years  olds, 
who  because  of  the  nature  of  their 
operation  do  now  want  to  wait  for 
applications. 

There  will  be  a  question  asked  today, 
I  suppose  about  occupant  mail,  what 
about  the  poor  smut  merchant  who  sends 
out  smut  mail  addressed  to  occupant? 
How  would  he  know  he  is  dealing  with  a 
child  when  he  is  used  to  sending  un- 
solicited, unwEuited,  pornographic  Junk 
mail  in  mailings  of  millions. 

In  answer  to  that  concern,  I  say  that 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
in  Redrup  against  New  York,  cited  the 
Breard  v.  Alexandria  case,  341  US.  622. 
which  case  stands  for  the  proposition 
that  businessmen  have  to  have  some  re- 
spect for  the  privacy  and  rights  of  others. 
They  may  sell  their  wares  but  they  do  not 
have  a  right  to  put  their  foot  in  the  door 
and  demand  that  all  Americans  act  like 
a  captive  audience  for  their  vicious  ad- 
vertising. The  Breard  case  upheld  a  city 
ordinance  which  provided  that  door  to 
door  salesmen  get  the  permission  of  the 
owner  of  a  home  before  they  attempted 
to  sell  their  merchandise  door  to  door.  In 
this  case  I  say  that  a  balance  has  to  be 
struck  between  the  American  home  and 
the  greed  of  mass  mailers.  They  have 
other  means  of  getting  their  advertising  • 
message  across.  Their  speech  has  not 
been  interferred  with  and  the  right  of 
privacy  and  the  right  to  protect  your  own 
children  from  filth  has  been  protected. 

The  criminal  penalties  In  title  U  are 
severe.  They  are  $5,000  or  imprisonment 
for  5  years  or  both  for  a  first  attease  and 
$10,000  and/or  10  years  for  a  second 
offense. 

They  may  be  severe  but  the  mass 
mailer  who  regularly  buys  mailing  Usts 
containing  the  names  of  all  automobile 
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license  holders  In  our  biggest  States  can 
use  some  of  the  same  energy  to  avoid 
mass  mailings  to  those  who  have  pub- 
licly suted  that  they  do  not  want  smut 
advertising  In  their  homes. 

Incidently.  the  number  of  complaints 
to  the  Post  Office  Department  for  the 
past  few  years  on  this  subject  have  run 
about  250.000  a  year.  If  they  went  up 
five  times  in  size,  computer  technology 
could  make  such  lists  easily  available. 
The  Postmaster  General  can  under  ad- 
ministrative regulation,  review  and  clean 
lists  so  that  the  administration  of  the 
program  will  be  a  reasonable  one.  The 
cost  to  the  Government  will  be  paid  for 
by  those  direct  mailers  who  indulge  in 
borderline  mailings.  The  administration 
of  a  program  will  be  with  the  mailers 
where  it  belongs. 

I  think  we  have  good  legislation  here. 
It  will  do  a  job.  It  will  not  do  the  whole 
Job  but  it  is  a  start  considering  the  state 
of  the  law  on  obscenity. 

The  American  people  have  the  right  to 
be  let  alcme.  Your  constituents  and  your 
families  have  no  obligation  to  serve  as  a 
captive  audience  for  these  unscrupulous 
advertisers.  There  Is  no  reason  why 
American  parents  should  have  to  com- 
pete with  smut  mailers  in  the  sex  edu- 
cation of  their  children. 

Mr.  ICHORD  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NIX.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  wish  to  commend  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania for  the  statement  that  he  has  Just 
made,  for  the  work  that  he  has  done  as 
chalrinan  of  the  subcommittee.  I  also 
commend  the  chairman  of  the  full  com- 
mittee and  all  members  of  the  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service  Committee  for 
bringing  this  legislation  to  the  floor.  This 
deals  with  an  ill  within  our  society  of 
emergency  proportions.  It  is  high  time 
that  the  Congress  act  immediately  to 
smash  a  very  filthy  and  lucrative  busi- 
ness. 

However.  I  want  to  make  certain  that 
we  do  have  effective  legislation  In  this 
field.  As  the  gentleman  has  Indicated  In 
his  statement,  the  Supreme  Court  is  quite 
divided  on  this  siibject.  Two  members 
firmly  believe  that  this  is  an  area  where 
we  cannot  legislate  at  all.  that  freedom 
of  the  press  Is  absolute.  One  of  them 
holds  that  you  can  legislate  in  the  field 
of  hard-core  pornography,  but  does  not 
attempt  to  define  what  "hard-core  por- 
oogrvphs"  Is.  Others  have  set  up  the 
test  which  the  committee  is  following 
In  this  case. 

But  I  want  to  make  certain  that  this 
legislation  will  be  effective.  As  I  read 
the  bill,  the  language  in  title  I,  page  3, 
takes  the  approach  used  in  the  New 
York  statute  that  was  sustained  In  the 
case  of  Rednip  against  New  York,  hold- 
ing that  you  could  take  special  action  in 
regard  to  the  protection  of  minors.  That 
language  is  contained  at  the  bottom  of 
page  3.  as  I  read  the  bUl;  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  NTS.  The  gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  It  sUtes  as  foUows: 

(b)  If  <tepo«ltod  in  the  mails  for  deUrcry 
to  a  realdeno*  in  which  m  minor  re«ldM. 
matter  which  is  deecrlbed  In  aubpargaLrpb  (1) 
or  cubparmgrapb  (3)  of  eubaectloii  («)  of 
this  ■action,  or  which  oonstltutee  or  contains 
an  offer  or  advertlaement  therefor  or  infor- 


mation as  to  where  or  bow  such  matter  may 
be  obtained,  shall  be  de«med  to  have  been 
deposited  In  the  mall  for  delivery  to  such 
minor,  unless  such  matter  Is  contained  In  a 
sealed  envelope  or  sealed  wrapper  which  con- 
ceals completely  the  contents  and  unless  such 
wrapper  or  envelope  Is  clearly,  specifically, 
and  personally  addressed  to  an  adult  who 
resides  at  that  residence. 

Does  that  meant  that  If  a  pomographer 
malls   pornographic   material   which   is 
open  and  plainly  visible  to  a  household 
where  a  minor  resides  and  it  has  not 
been  solicited  by  the  household,  that  an 
offense  will  have  been  committed? 
Mr.  NIX.  The  gentleman  is  correct. 
Mr.  ICHORD.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.   HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,   will   the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NIX.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman  In  the  well  yielding  to  me. 
I  join  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Ichord),  In  commending 
the  chairman  and  his  distinguished  com- 
mltee,  and  I  associate  myself  with  his 
learned  remarks. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  enthusiastically 
In  support  of  H.R.  15693  which  is  de- 
signed to  take  two  giant  steps  toward 
remedjrlng  existing  Federal  laws,  by 
protecting  minors  from  harmful  mail- 
ings of  sexually  oriented  mall,  and  by 
protecting  the  right  of  privacy  of  our 
citizens  who  do  not  desire  to  receive 
sexually  oriented  advertising. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  his  remarks,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  mentioned 
he  had  letters  from  across  the  Nation, 
including  our  State  of  Missouri.  I  want 
to  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vanla  that  there  Is  no  single  subject  on 
which  we  have  consistently  received 
more  mall.  As  the  author  of  two  bills 
similar  to  this  legislation  In  months  i>ast, 
I  again  express  thanks  to  the  committee 
for  this  opportimlty.  To  me,  it  is  an 
antipollution  measure — of  the  human 
mind,  that  is. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  repeat  that  over  the 
several  years  that  I  have  had  the  privi- 
lege of  serving  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. I  can  think  of  no  one  problem  that 
has  more  consistently  plagued  the  people 
of  southwest  Missouri,  or  that  I  have  con- 
tinually received  more  correspondence 
on;  than  the  ferocious  flood  of  fUth  that 
has  Inundated  our  already  overburdened 
postal  system,  and  has  violated  the  sanc- 
tity and  privacy  of  our  homes.  Not  only 
the  people  of  southwest  Missouri,  but  the 
American  people  as  a  whole,  are  demand- 
ing congressional  action  that  will  dry  up 
this  overflowing  rancid  river  of  polluted 
perversion.  The  American  people  realize 
that  the  free  flow  of  obscene  material 
constitutes  a  pollution  and  environmen- 
tal crisis,  not  imlike  those  confronting 
our  rivers  and  air.  Yes.  Mr.  Speaker.  HJl. 
15693,  which  is  similar  to  the  legislation 
I  Introduced  earlier  in  the  91st  Congress, 
Is  an  antipollution  measure.  It  will 
greatly  augment  our  Nation's  psycholog- 
ictd  and  mental  quality  by  curtailing  the 
fiow  of  ponu>graphy  to  our  youth.  In  ad- 
dition, the  environmental  quality  of 
American  homes  will  be  raised  by  the 
elimination  of  unsolicited  obscene  mail- 
ings. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  oompllmmt 
the  committee  for  bringing  this  bUl  be- 


fore the  House  for  consideration.  I  am 
also  pleased  that  the  bill  commands  great 
bipartisan  support  in  the  Congress  and 
that  the  administration  wholeheartedly 
supports  its  enactment.  I  sincerely  hope 
that  both  bodies  of  Congress  will  expedi- 
tiously approve  H.R.  15693  so  that  first 
giant  steps  in  eliminating  the  social  prob- 
lem of  pornography  can  be  made.  It  is 
the  least  we  can  do  in  a  representative 
body,  under  the  public  trust. 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NIX  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Chairman,  as  author  of  a  companion  bill 
similar  to  the  one  before  the  House,  I 
compliment  the  gentleman  and  his  com- 
mittee for  their  exhaustive  study  of  this 
particular  issue. 

I  believe  the  passage  of  this  bill  will 
provide  a  much  needed  tool  so  that 
prosecutors  nationwide  will  have  an  ef- 
fective weapon  to  pimish  those  who  en- 
gage in  smut  peddling  in  this  country. 
I  believe  also  it  will  cure  a  hiatus  in  the 
law  caused  by  what  I  believe  are  \m- 
realistic  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  I  think  it  is  wise  for  the  Congress 
now  to  look  into  this  field  and  to  pro- 
vide the  prosecutors  of  this  Nation  and 
those  enforcing  the  law  with  a  mean- 
ingful statute. 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NIX.  I  jrield  to  the  gentlemsoi  from 
Texas. 

Mr.  BIAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  endorse 
the  statement  of  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman in  the  well.  Mr.  Nix,  and  I  thank 
him  for  bringing  this  bill  to  our  con- 
sideration today.  Also  I  commend  the  en- 
tire committee  for  their  work  in  per- 
fecting this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  each  of  these 
steps  will  be  strides  forward,  so  that 
we  can  eliminate  the  smut  that  has  been 
coming  Into  American  homes.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  and  his  committee  very  much. 
I  rise  in  strong  support  of  this  measure 
and  hope  it  passes  without  a  dissenting 
vote  in  this  House. 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NIX.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  HH.  15693  and 
as  cosponsor  of  a  similar  bill  urge  my 
colleagues  to  give  prompt  and  over- 
whelming approval  to  this  measure.  It 
may  be  an  old  cliche,  but  the  House  of 
Representatives  can  strike  a  blow  for  de- 
cency in  America  by  voting  for  this  piece 
of  legislation  which  will  help  curb  the 
flow  of  obscene  and  pornographic  mall 
in  the  Nation.  We  have  heard  much  talk 
In  the  past  about  taking  steps  to  pro- 
tect the  people  of  America  from  being 
subjected  to  this  unsolicited  mall.  We 
have  heard  talk  about  prohibiting  this 
kind  of  mall  from  being  sent  to  the  youth 
of  America.  Well,  today,  we  have  the  op- 
portunity to  turn  this  talk  Into  action. 
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We  have  before  us  a  bill  which  will  make 
It  illegal  to  send  obscene  materials  to 
iwrsons  imder  17  years  of  age  and  Illegal 
to  send  slmillar  matter  to  adults  who 
indicate  they  do  not  wish  to  receive  it. 

I  want  to  commend  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  for  their 
diligence  In  writing  HH.  15693.  They 
have  done  an  excellent  Job  and  are  to  be 
congratulated  for  Including  language  In 
the  legislation  which  conforms  to  the 
latest  rulings  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Of 
course,  I  do  wish  it  was  a  stronger  bill 
but  I  Icnow  this  is  the  best  we  can  do  at 
this  time. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  a  similar  bill,  I  am 
well  aware  of  the  need  for  this  legisla- 
tion. I  have  numerous  letters  from  peo- 
ple In  my  home  State  of  Mississippi  ask- 
ing me  when  the  Congress  is  going  to  do 
something  to  stop  the  fiow  of  obscene 
mall.  They  also  ask  when  the  Congress 
is  going  to  do  something  to  protect  the 
majority  of  Americans  and  stop  pro- 
tecting a  small  group  of  smut  peddlers. 
I  would  like  to  be  able  to  respond  to 
these  people  tomorrow  and  say  "the  Con- 
gress has  done  something  about  obscene 
mall.  It  has  passed  a  law  spelling  out  in 
no  uncertain  terms  that  this  type  of  por- 
nographic material  will  not  be  tolerated 
In  America." 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi. 

Vix.  BIAOGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NIX.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  in  the  well  for  yielding. 
I  take  this  occasion  as  the  author  of  a 
companion  bill  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man, as  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
and  also  the  chairman  of  the  full  com- 
mittee for  successfully  guiding  this  leg- 
islation to  the  House  for  determination 
by  the  Members.  It  Is  in  my  judgment  a 
substantial  forward  step  in  contribut- 
ing to  the  mental  health  of  the  young  of 
America. 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  srield? 

Mr.  NIX.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  presenta- 
tion and  thank  him  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  one  question, 
and  that  Is  whether  or  not,  on  page  3. 
line  25,  where  there  is  a  presumption  that 
the  act  Is  violated  unless  the  matter  Is 
contained  in  a  sealed  envelope  addressed 
to  an  adult,  the  term  "adult"  there  means 
any  person  who  is  not  a  minor  under 
the  definition  of  the  act,  or  whether  an 
adult  at  that  point  means  a  person  of 
21  years  of  age  or  older.  I  think  it  would 
make  a  difference,  because  if  an  18-  or 
19-year-old  couple  with  a  1-year-old 
baby  had  matter  addressed  to  the  19- 
year-old  couple,  the  presumption  would 
exist  that  the  pornographic  material  was 
Improperly  distributed  if  an  adult  means 
a  person  of  21  years  old  or  older.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  adult  is  the  other 
side  of  the  coin  from  the  definition  of 
a  minor,  that  would  not  be  a  violation. 


Mr.  NIX.  Will  the  gentleman  Indicate 
again  the  line  on  page  3? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  It  Is  the  last  line, 
which  says  "and  personally  addressed  to 
an  adult  who  resides  at  the  residence." 

Now.  the  definition  of  "minor"  is  con- 
tained on  iMige  4.  where  it  is  said: 

"Minor"  means  any  person  under  the  age 
of  17  years. 

If  there  were  another  definition,  say- 
ing "  'adult'  means  any  person  of  17 
years  or  over,"  it  would  be  clear  what  It 
Ls  intended  by  "adult"  on  page  3. 

Considering  the  fact  that  21  years  is 
used  to  define  certain  bases  for  deter- 
mination In  title  n,  it  would  seem  to  me 
that  this  should  be  spelled  out  by  defi- 
nition. I  merely  submit  this  as  an  ob- 
servation. I  have  no  strong  feeling  on 
the  matter. 

Mr.  NIX.  I  am  grateful,  and  I  know 
the  committee  is,  for  the  gentleman's 
observation. 

I  must  also  advise,  that  question  did 
c(Hne  up  during  the  hearings  in  the  com- 
mittee. It  was  thought  that  we  would 
proceed  in  the  manner  in  which  the  bill 
has  been  drawn. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NIX.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  for  the  remarks  he 
has  made  and  for  the  fine  report  brought 
in  by  his  subcommittee  and  the  very 
constructive  bill  which  is  now  before  the 
committee.  This  is  long  overdue. 

I  would  like  to  report  to  the  gentle- 
man that,  judging  from  my  own  con- 
gressional district,  I  do  not  believe  there 
has  t>een  anything  more  disturbing  than 
the  outpouring  of  filth  through  the  mail 
day  after  day,  really  unchecked  to  the 
point  that  many  parents  have  been 
driven  to  distraction  because  they  feel 
there  is  nobody  in  the  United  States  try- 
ing to  hold  It  in  check. 

I  congratulate  the  committee  <hi  Its 
wisdom  for  bringing  this  bill  in  and  giv- 
ing us  the  opportunity  to  act  on  it. 

Good  luck.  I  am  sure  you  are  going 
to  receive  a  great  vote  from  the  House. 

Mr.  NIX.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlemtin  yield? 

Mr.  NIX.  I  am  hi^py  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman,  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mltee.  Mr.  Nix,  for  the  expeditious  man- 
ner In  which  he  has  handled  this  bill  and 
brought  it  to  the  House  floor.  It  has  been 
my  privilege  to  be  one  of  the  cosponsors 
of  this  i>articular  legislation. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  this  measure  will 
be  assailed  in  the  courts  as  quickly  as 
some  purveyor  of  smut  can  assail  It.  It 
would  be  my  hope  that  the  gentleman, 
his  subcommittee,  and  the  full  committee 
would  respond  promptly.  If  this  restric- 
tion, like  others  before  it,  is  nullified  by 
the  Supreme  Court.  I  hope  the  commit- 
tee will  come  right  back  again  and  keep 
the  Court  busy  until  a  way  can  be  foimd 
to  stop  this  business  of  sending  filth  and 
smut  through  the  mails  indiscriminately 
to  people  of  all  ages. 


Again  I  commend  the  gentleman  for 
his  good  work. 
Mr.  NIX.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.   ANDERSON   of   California.   Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NIX.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
California. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  thahk  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  for  yielding  and  I  commend 
him  for  his  tirelfss  efforts  in  this  field. 
In  addition,  I  commend  the  committee 
for  its  attention  in  this  matter.  Due  to 
its  wisdom,  I  feel  that  H Jt.  15693  will 
both  pass  the  test  of  constitutionality 
and  protect  our  youth  and  our  privacy 
from  those  who  deal  In  sexually  oriented 
mail. 

I  rise  in  support  of  HJl.  15693.  a  bill 
aimed  at  immediately  stopping  the  fiow 
of  imsolicited.  hard-core  smut  through 
the  U.S.  malls. 

This  antipomography  bill  has  a  two- 
fold purpose.  First,  it  is  designed  to  pro- 
tect youngsters  under  17  frcwn  mailings 
which  are  of  predominant  appeal  to  pru- 
rient interest,  which  are  offensive  to  pre- 
vailing standards  in  the  community,  and 
which  are  substantially  without  redeem- 
ing social  value.  Second,  HJi.  15693  pro- 
tects the  privacy  of  individuals,  and  of 
minors  they  are  responsible  for,  from  the 
intrusion  into  the  home  of  unwanted  sex- 
ually oriented  advertising. 

HJl.  15693  denies  the  use  of  the  malls 
for  the  delivery  to  our  youth  of  smut. 
In  addition,  this  measure  would  require 
mailers  and  potential  mailers  to  respect 
the  expressed  wishes  of  those  who  find 
sexually  oriented  advertising  offensive  to 
their  taste. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  is  clear. 
The  people  are  fed  up.  Over  the  months, 
my  office  has  received  an  ever-increasing 
number  of  samples  of  unwanted,  unso- 
licited, and.  to  the  recipient,  deeply  of- 
fensive sex-oriented  mail. 

Upon  contacting  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment. I  found  that  throughout 
America  citizens  are  being  bombarded 
with  the  largest  volume  of  salacious  mail 
in  our  history. 

In  responding  to  this  need  for  action, 
I  introduced  an  antipomograi^iy  bill 
nearly  1  year  ago.  My  bill,  although  tech- 
nically different  from  HJl.  15693.  had 
the  same  aim — prohibiting  pornography 
from  falling  Into  the  hands  of  our  youth, 
and  requiring  mailers  to  respect  the  ex- 
pressed wishes  of  those  citizens  who  do 
not  solicit  or  want  sex-oriented  materials 
sent  into  their  homes. 

Thus,  Mr.  Chairman,  In  closing,  it  is 
with  enthusiasm  that  I  speak  in  full  sup- 
port of  this  bill. 

Mr.  WYUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jrleld? 

Mr.  NIX.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  also  wish  to  commend 
the  gentleman  in  the  well  for  his  out- 
standing work  on  this  bill.  I  rise  pri- 
marily for  ihat  purpose,  and  to  thank 
the  gentlqxan  from  New  York  (Mr.  Dul- 
)  forjns  kind  remarks  concerning  my 
efforts  on  this  subject.  But,  also,  I  should 
like,  for  purposes  of  the  record,  to  have 
an  interpretation  or  a  clsu^cation  of  the 
question  where  a  19-year-old  couple  with 
a  1-year-old  child  received  obscene  mate- 
rials in  their  home,  as  to  whether  this 
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would  be  In  violation  of  the  law  If  this 
bill  passes. 

It  seems  clear  to  me  that,  under  the 
definition  In  the  first  section  of  the  bill, 
a  minor  Is  a  person  17  years  of  age  or 
under.  Those  persons  are  defined  as  mi- 
nors. I  would  assume  that  everyone  over 
the  age  of  17  years  would  be  considered 
an  adult  within  the  purview  of  this  till. 

Mr.  NIX.  So  far  as  this  bill  is  con- 
cerned, it  is  directed  t»ward  the  protec- 
tion of  youngsters  under  a  definite  age 
as  set  forth  in  the  bUl,  and  those  over  .7 
would  be  considered  adults  for  the  pur- 
poses of  title  I. 

As  to  the  19-year-old  couple.  I  believe 
generally  under  the  law  they  would  be 
classed  as  adults.  They  are  a  19-year-old 
couple.  They  are  married.  There  is  that 
feature  connected  with  it. 

That  would  be  my  opinion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  has  consumed  33  minutes. 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  North  Carolina 

(Mr.  HSNOBRSON). 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  first 
I  would  like  to  thank  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  (Mr.  Ntx>  for  yielding  this 
time  to  me  and  for  his  leadership  and 
very  energetic  work  on  this  legislation. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  most  important  re- 
source any  nation  has  Is  its  children.  The 
entire  future  of  the  United  States  be- 
longs to  them. 

One  of  the  matters  that  every  parent 
must  devote  time  and  attention  to  Is 
the  education  of  bis  children,  including 
matters  of  sex  and  the  responsibilities  of 
parenthood  that  they  will  take  up  them- 
selves. 

Why  should  the  parents  of  America 
submit  to  receiving  by  mail  perverted 
and  degenerate  material  mailed  to  their 
children,  usually  as  unsolicited  mail? 

That  Is  our  situation  today,  as  has  been 
pointed  out  by  others.  Every  Congress- 
man's ofBce  has  been  flooded  with  angry 
constitutent  mail  with  enclosures  that 
shock  us  and  our  staffs  as  well. 

I  do  not  believe  that  Congress  is  help- 
less to  deal  with  this  problem.  We  must 
try  to  deal  with  It  and  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  Constitution. 

In  the  case  of  Redrup  v.  New  York,  384 
U.S.  767,  the  Supreme  Court  pointed  out 
the  way  for  legislation  that  would  be 
upheld.  The  Court  said  that  legislatures 
had  a  legitimate  interest  in  protecting 
children.  In  protecting  privacy,  and  in 
Umltlng  pandering  advertising. 

In  this  bill  today,  we  have  followed  the 
Court's  lead  and  I  think  we  have  a  bill 
that  i«  not  only  constitutional  but  ef- 
fective. 

Title  I  of  the  bUl  provides  criminal 
penalty  for  mailing  to  a  child  16  years 
of  age  and  under  obscene  material  and 
which  obscene  material  is  defined  ac- 
cording to  a  test  suitable  to  minors.  That 
is.  there  Is  a  recognition  in  this  title  that 
there  should  be  such  a  thing  as  variable 
obscenity  In  that  what  Is  not  obscene 
for  an  adult  may  be  obscene  for  chil- 
dren. The  Supmooe  Court  upheld  this 
view  In  the  case  of  Oinsberg  v.  New  York, 
390  Uj8.  629  ( 1968) . 

In  that  case  the  Court  stated  that  the 
Oovemment  had  a  profound  interest  in 


the  raising  of  children  and  it  Is  not 
unreasonable  for  a  legislature  to  find 
that  obscenity  Is  harmful  to  children. 

Title  n  of  the  bill  establishes  a  regis- 
try which  will  give  every  parent  an  op- 
portunity to  register  himself  and  his 
family  with  the  Postmaster  General  and 
30  days  after  his  name  and  the  names 
of  members  of  his  family  appear  on  that 
list  mailers  are  on  notice  that  these  peo- 
ple do  not  want  to  receive  sexually  orient- 
ed advertising.  The  term  "sexually  ori- 
ented advertising"  is  defined  in  medictd 
terms.  It  is  a  very  specific  term  as  an 
examination  of  the  bill  will  show.  This 
title  was  one  of  President  Nixon's  major 
requests  for  action  of  the  Congress  and 
the  bill  has  not  been  changed  from  his 
message  in  any  respect. 

There  is  a  feature  of  title  n  in  which 
I  am  especially  interested.  That  is.  It  not 
only  provides  criminal  penalties  but  it 
provides  as  well  for  Judicial  action 
through  court  orders,  a  civil  remedy  for 
the  violation  of  the  act.  I  tliink  this  is  Im- 
portant because  It  brings  the  constitu- 
tional questions  involved  Immediately  to 
a  court,  rather  than  delaying  such  mat- 
ters in  administrative  tribunals.  This  to 
me  Is  most  Important. 

I  think  that  the  committee  has  done  a 
good  Job.  We  not  only  contacted  Gover- 
nors, attorney  generals,  and  mayors  of 
our  larger  cities,  but  foreign  nations  as 
well.  Much  has  been  made,  for  instance, 
of  Denmark  repealing  national  laws  on 
obscenity  in  their  country.  What  the 
press  does  not  mention  Is  that  they  have 
very  strict  local  ordinances  which  limits 
advertising  and  window  displays  in 
stores.  What  is  more,  they  liave  almost 
no  direct  mail  advertising  industry  in 
their  country  and  we  have  a  giant  direct 
mail  advertising  industry — and  that  Is 
our  Federal  concern  today,  the  unscrupu- 
lous smut  mailer  who  uses  the  direct 
mail  means  to  get  his  material  to  otur 
children  and  the  public  at  large. 

I  support  this  legislation  and  I  hope  It 
is  swiftly  reported  out  of  the  Senate  and 
sent  to  the  President's  desk  for  his  quick 
signature. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  I  yield  to  the  dls- 
tlngiilshed  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina, the  dean  of  our  delegation. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague  (Mr.  Hxnderson)  for 
yielding  to  me  at  this  point. 

Mr.  Cliairman,  I  have  Introduced  a 
number  of  biUs  designed  to  prevent  the 
sending  of  pornographic  materials 
through  the  mall,  especially  to  minors.  I 
therefore  wish  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  HKin>n- 
soN)  as  well  as  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee (Mr.  Niz)  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  for  bringing  this 
legislation  to  the  floor  of  the  House  for 
consideration  here  today.  The  legislation 
does  not  go  as  far  as  I  would  like  to  see 
It  go  but  I  realize  the  committee  totdc 
into  account  applicable  decisions  of  a 
seemingly  imconcemed  Supreme  Court. 
And  so  I  strongly  support  HR.  15693. 
There  is  no  subject  atwut  which  my  own 
constituents  have  written  to  me  more 
often  and  with  more  dedicated  concern 
than  the  subject  of  immography.  I  am 


satisfied  that  the  passage  of  this  legis- 
lation will  help  alleviate  the  problem, 
though  much  more  needs  to  be  done  to 
even  sut)stantially  solve  It.  It  will  also 
be  a  source  of  encouragement  to  the 
many  mothers  and  fathers  who  properly 
and  Justifiably  are  so  deeply  concerned 
about  what  is  taking  place  in  our  coun- 
try and  the  extent  to  which  pornographic 
materials  of  all  kinds  are  corrupting  the 
minds  and  morals  of  so  many  of  our 
people,  young  and  old  alike,  but  especially 
our  young  people. 

Again,  I  wish  to  commend  my  very  able 
and  dedicated  colleague  (Mr.  HENOEm- 
soN)  for  his  persistent  efforts  to  get  leg- 
islation on  this  subject  passed  by  the 
Congress  and  especially  for  the  major 
part  he  played  in  bringing  this  particular 
biU  to  the  House  for  consideration  and 
action. 

I  also  thank  the  gentleman  for  yield- 
ing to  enable  me  to  indicate  my  long- 
standing support  for  legislation  of  this 
kind  as  well  as  to  pay  tribute  to  him  for 
his  own  efforts. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
want  to  thank  my  colleague  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Poxtntain)  not  only  for 
his  support  today  as  the  measure  is  here 
for  a  vote,  but  to  recognize  his  contin- 
uing Interest  in  and  support  on  this  sub- 
ject for  quite  some  time.  I  want  to  per- 
sonally thank  the  gentleman  for  his  help 
as  we  continue  to  work  toward  the  reso- 
lution of  a  very  difficult  constitutional 
question  with  respect  to  this  legislation. 
Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  In  the  well  for  his 
statement  and  the  outstanding  work  he 
lias  done  on  this  legislation. 

I  would  like  to  ask,  in  order  to  make 
some  legislative  history,  one  question  of 
the  gentleman  in  the  well,  or  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  either  one. 

Under  title  I,  "minor"  is  defined  as  a 
person  under  17  years  of  age.  In  title  n, 
you  use  the  term  "over  19  years  of  age." 
I  am  referring  to  page  7,  sul)section  (b) 
of  the  bill,  which  reads  as  follows: 

(b)  Any  person,  on  his  own  behalf,  or,  U 
such  person  has  reached  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  years,  on  the  behalf  of  any  other  person 
who  has  not  attained  the  age  of  nineteen 
years  and  who  resides  with  blm  or  Is  under 
bis  care,  custody,  or  supervision,  may  file 
with  the  Postmaster  General  a  statement,  in 
such  form  and  manner  as  the  Postmaster 
General  may  prescribe,  that  he  desires  to 
receive  no  sexually  oriented  advertisements 
through  the  malls. 

Let  me  pose  this  hypothetical  question 
to  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina: 
Suppose  you  have  a  married  couple  with 
one  child  18  years  of  age.  The  18-year- 
old  requests  pornographic  material  from 
a  smut  mailer.  Previously  thereto,  the 
father  had  turned  his  name  in  to  the 
Postmaster  General  asking  that  no  such 
mall  be  sent  to  his  residence.  Let  us 
further  assimie  that  the  smut  mailer 
malls  out  in  response  to  the  request  of 
the  18-year-old.  Would  there  be  a  viola- 
tion of  title  n? 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Well,  it  Is  my  opin- 
ion, and  I  stand  to  be  corrected  by  t^ 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  If  X  am 
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wrong,  that  In  the  specific  Instance  about 
which  the  gentleman  is  talking,  the  bill 
specifically  provides  that  It  shall  be  a 
violation  to  mail  or  cause  to  be  mailed 
any  sexually  oriented  advertisements  to 
any  individual  whose  name  or  address 
has  been  on  the  list  for  more  than  30 
days. 

However,  I  think  that  any  mailer  who 
could  prove  that  the  mail  was  sent  by 
him  or  his  company  to  one  18  years  of 
age  who  would  be  excluded  under  the 
Utle  I.  at  the  specific  request  of  that 
person,  would  refute  in  court  any  Intent 
to  violate  the  criminal  provisions  of  this 
bill.  I  think  that  this  Is  adequate  pro- 
tectior.  for  the  minor,  and  likewise  does 
not  cause  the  mailers  to  be  subject  to 
criminal  penalties.  We  have  to  be  very 
careful  that  the  decisions  not  rest  on 
the  Intent  of  the  mailer,  so  we  have  clear- 
ly defined  the  age  limit  which  we  think 
will  put  a  stop  to  the  mail  houses  using 
Indiscriminate  mailing  without  request. 
It  would  be  my  opinion,  that  if  the  mall 
was  specifically  requested  by  an  18-year- 
old  that  that  evidence  of  request  would 
refute  the  criminal  intent. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  explanation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  the  concept 
of  H  Jl.  15693.  and  as  a  sponsor  of  similar 
legislation  to  combat  the  evils  of  por- 
nography. I  look  forward  to  the  day 
when  this  blight  is  swept  from  our  news- 
stands, theaters,  and  mail. 

The  spread  of  pornographic  literature 
and  the  availability  of  lewd  movies  to 
the  youth  of  America  has  become  a  na- 
tional crisis.  I  have  been  shocked  by  the 
unbelievably  lewd  and  obscene  nature  of 
the  deluge  of  literature  which  has  been 
sent  through  the  mails  to  the  minor  chil- 
dren of  my  own  constituents  and  later 
forwarded  to  me  by  their  indignant  par- 
ents. It  is  regrettable  that  we  should  per- 
mit such  filth  to  come  into  the  hands  of 
innocent,  impressionable  children. 

Last  October  I  appeared  before  a  Ju- 
diciary subcommittee  hearing  on  this 
subject  and  submitted  examples  of  por- 
nographic material  forwarded  to  me  by 
Irate  constituents.  These  items  were  only 
a  small  fraction  of  the  volume  of  such 
material  sent  to  me  mostly  by  parents  of 
tecmage  children.  The  samples  I  sub- 
mitted were  so  shockingly  repulsive,  I 
doubt  that  the  Oovemment  Printing  Of- 
fice would  be  permitted  to  print  such 
material  in  the  record  of  the  hearing 
under  ezlsting  law,  although  the  same 
are  allowable  for  delivery  in  the  U.S.  mail 
system.  Several  of  the  samples  were  sent 
to  me  by  the  headmaster  of  a  boys'  school 
who  advised  that  mail  of  tills  natiu%, 
which  he  termed  "adult  mail,"  was  re- 
quired to  be  opened  in  the  presence  of 
a  faculty  member.  Because  mall  of  this 
nature  was  received  in  such  volume,  di- 
rected to  young  cadets,  the  headmaster 
felt  certain  that  the  pomographers.  In 
some  way,  obtained  a  list  of  names  of 
young  boys  to  become  the  recipients  of 
the  smut  advertising. 

Such  hard-core  obscenity  items  as 
bawdy  films,  pornographic  records,  pic- 
tures, playing  cards,  and  comic  books 
produced  in  prolific  quantities  are  avail- 
able on  the  open  market  to  buyers  of  any 
age.  Many  newsstands,  bookstores  and 


"novelty"  shops  openly  flaunt  obscene 
material  representing  every  imaginable 
degree  of  perversity. 

Obscene  material  in  the  hands  of  curi- 
ous adolescents  does  untold  damage  and 
leads  to  disastrous  consequences.  Por- 
nography, in  addition  to  being  a  moral 
weakness  that  Jeopardizes  the  very  fabric 
of  our  society,  is  one  of  the  breeding 
grounds  of  crime.  Mr.  J.  Edgar  Hoover, 
Director.  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion, writing  in  the  "FBI  Law  Enforce- 
ment Bulletin"  a  few  years  ago,  noted: 

Sex  crimes  and  obscene  and  vulgar  litera- 
ture often  go  band-ln-hand.  The  time  for 
half-hearted  oblique  actions  against  dealers 
In  depravity  Is  past.  Although  their  despic- 
able trade  reaps  $500  million  a  year,  this  dia- 
bolical business  Is  costing  the  Nation  much 
more  than  money.  It  Is  robbing  our  country 
and  particularly  our  younger  generation  of 
decency — it  Is  a  seedbed  for  delinquency 
among  Juveniles  and  depravity  among  all 
ages. 

Tlie  U.S.  mails  today  are  flooded  with 
ol}scene  materials  and  a  staggering  vol- 
ume of  complaints  has  been  received  by 
the  Post  Office  Department.  In  1968, 
alone,  postal  authorities  received  over 
165,000  complaints  from  recipients  of 
obscene  malls.  Most  of  the  complaints 
came  from  parents  of  Junior  high  and 
high  school  students.  Arthur  Summer- 
fleld,  former  Postmaster  General,  warned 
of  the  enormous  size  of  the  problem  con- 
fronting his  Department  in  1960,  when 
he  told  the  National  Congress  of  Par- 
ents and  Teachers : 

Mall  order  obscenity  has  become  a  racket 
of  gigantic  proportions.  There  are  no  more 
dangerous,  unprincipled  criminals  In  exist- 
ence than  those  exploltmg  this  racket.  Their 
overriding  goal  Is  to  extend  the  vast  market 
for  their  fllth  among  the  children  of  America. 
Already,  we  can  estimate  that  one  million 
children  a  year  are  receiving  pornographic 
fllth  In  their  family  mailbox. 

Obscenity  and  pomograpliy  develops 
when  there  is  no  longer  the  pride  or  the 
determination  to  do  something  about  it. 
Americans  in  growing  nimibers  are  de- 
veloping a  dangerously  indulgent  atti- 
tude toward  this  moral  wasteland.  Our 
increasingly  affluent,  materialistic,  and 
permissive  society  has  encouraged  an 
"anything  goes"  attitude  in  personal  and 
collective  moral  standards  which  has  re- 
sulted in  an  alarming  breakdown  of  the 
moral  fiber  of  American  society.  Many 
college  student  publications  delight  in 
the  use  of  four-letter  word  obscenities. 
The  New  Left  underground  publications 
are  replete  with  loathsome  vulgarisms 
aimed  at  the  morbid  curious. 

The  real  problem  in  my  opinion  is  the 
effect  on  children  and  adolescents  of  the 
brazen  presentation  of  vulgar  and  salid- 
ous  material.  Obscene  material  glamor- 
izes and  glorifies  indecency,  lewdness, 
and  promiscuity.  At  the  same  time  it  ridi- 
cules the  accepted  standards  of  social  be- 
havior. Read  by  youth,  such  publications 
interfere  with  normal  development  of  de- 
cent sex  habits  and  thwart  proper  moral 
and  ethical  development.  They  teach 
children  everything  that  is  immoral  and 
cruel  in  regajd  to  their  relationship  with 
the  opposite  sex. 

Parents  bear  a  heavy  responsibility  in 
seeing  that  their  children  are  not  harmed 
by  ezposive  to  filthy  literature.  Thus, 


adequate  consideration  must  be  given  to 
the  rights  of  parents  to  protect  their 
minor  clilldren  from  exposure  to  material 
which  parents  deem  to  be  harmful.  The 
maturing  of  children  along  wholesome 
lines  is  in  danger  when  their  future  abil- 
ities to  form  soimd  adult  relationships 
are  Jeopardized  by  confusion  in  their 
minds  of  the  role  of  sexuality.  Apart 
from  juvenile  crime  and  youthful  im- 
morality, a  prime  consideration  for 
passing  legislation  to  bar  smut  peddlers 
from  trafficking  with  youth,  is  the  im- 
portance of  giving  meaningful  protection 
to  parental  prerogatives  in  raising  chil- 
dren. Parents  who  desire  to  bring  up  their 
children  in  an  atmosphere  of  decency 
need  statutory  assistance  to  quarantine 
obscenity.  While  adults  may  have  a  con- 
stitutional right  to  choose  vulgarity, 
other  factors  come  into  play  with  respect 
to  children.  The  freedom  to  raise  one's 
children  with  a  solid  foimdatlon  of  spiri- 
tual and  moral  values  is  a  cherished 
right.  It  is  one  which  Congress  should  be 
willing  to  take  necessary  legislative  st^is 
to  safeguard. 

The  tidal  wave  of  pornographic  mate- 
rials is  so  strong  that  anyone  attempting 
to  resist  it  is  stamped  as  an  oiemy  of 
free  speech.  Defenders  of  pornography 
see  little  or  no  evil  in  its  presence.  The 
principal  argiunent  against  anUpomog- 
raphy  legislation  is  that  it  will  encroach 
upon  the  constitutional  prohibition 
against  any  law  "abridging  the  freedom 
of  speech,  or  of  the  press."  This  philos- 
ophy tends  to  dull  sensitivity  to  the  need 
for  corrective  action.  Many  citizens  slirug 
their  shoulders  and  ask.  "What  can  be 
done?"  My  answer  is  that  we  need  not 
stand  by  helplessly.  The  purveyors  of 
smut  are  vulnerable  to  the  processes  of 
law  which  can  be  set  in  motk>n  by  care- 
fully drawn  legislation.  The  first  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  does  not  render 
them  immune  to  prosecution.  In  the  case 
of  Roth  V.  United  States.  354  UJB.  476, 
485  (1957),  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has 
declared: 

Implicit  In  the  history  of  the  First  Amend- 
ment Is  the  rejection  of  obscenity  as  ut- 
terly without  redeeming  social  Importance. 
Obscenity  Is  not  within  the  area  of  consti- 
tutionally protected  speech  or  press. 

It  is  time  to  serve  notice  that  the  pan- 
derers  of  filth  for  profit  will  no  longer  be 
given  a  free  hand  in  contaminating  our 
youth.  HJl.  15693  is  designed  to  crack 
down  on  dealers  In  pornographic  litera- 
ture. Its  enactmoit  should  provide  a  pow- 
erful weapon  in  the  drive  to  ban  pornog- 
raphy directed  to  childroi. 

I  therefore  support  the  bill  with  the 
hope  that  it  will  be  enforced  with  the 
diligence  and  flrmness  necessary  to 
eradicate  an  ill  of  emergency  proportions 
in  our  Nation. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  too  want  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  those  who  liave  worked  on  this 
legislation.  I  would  like  to  go  back  10 
years  ago  when  I  became  the  ranking 
minority  member  on  the  Subcommittee 
on  Postal  Operations.  At  that  time  the 
chairman  was  our  l>eloved  colleague, 
Congresswoman  Granahan  of  Poinsyl- 
vania.  At  that  time  there  was  very  little 
attention  paid  to  this  smut  problem.  Our 
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aubeonuntttee  held  hearings  «U  over  the 
United  SUtes.  in  all  aecUons  of  the  coun- 
try, and  we  built  up  voluminoue  reoords 
and  we  built  up  public  opinion. 

Because  of  that  early  pioneering  work 
the  Nation  has  becooie  acuttiy  aware  at 
the  danger  that  Is  Involved  in  this  prob- 
lem because  we  do  not  allow  drugs  to  go 
thrtwgh  the  mall,  because  they  person 
the  body,  but  we  allow  pornographic  ma- 
terial to  go  through  the  mail  that  poisons 
the  mind. 

Bot  In  those  early  days  when  the 
country  was  not  aroused,  our  Subcom- 
mittee on  Postal  Operations  and  then 
the  fall  committee  did  enact  some  legls- 
latloa.  First  we  got  through  what  is 
called  a  Jadlclal  offlcer  in  the  Post  Office 
Department.  I  will  not  go  into  the  de- 
tails, but  this  was  a  rery  important  move. 

Another  bill  that  we  had  enacted  into 
law  would  allow  prosecution  of  these 
smut  merchants,  either  at  the  place  their 
material  is  mailed  or  at  the  place  where 
it  is  recetred.  or  any  Stotes  through 
which  it  passes. 

This  was  very  important,  because  in 
New  York  City  where  this  material  en- 
tered the  mails,  if  a  prosecutloo  was 
brougbt  the  Jury  might  be  more  liberal 
ptmn  n  woold  in  the  ICdwest  or  some 
other  seetkm  of  the  country.  So  we 
passed  that  second  milestone  in  this 
Add.  so  that  prosecution  can  be  broogbt 
tn  any  State  in  which  this  smut  material 
passes,  and  particularly  where  it  Is  re- 
cetred. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  we  are  thanking 
the  Tartons  i>eoirie  who  have  brought  this 
legislation  here  today.  I  cannot  neglect 
to  point  out  that  one  of  the  greatest 
rtiamptons,  and  one  of  the  outstanding 
men  in  this  country,  our  bekwed  Speaker, 
gave  Mrs.  Oranahan  and  me  encourage- 
ment in  those  earlier  years,  when  we  were 
bringing  this  to  the  attention  of  the  imb- 
Ue  anl  when  we  were  bringing  legislation 
■gainst  smut  dealers  to  the  floor  of  the 
House.  While  we  are  passing  out  these 
compliments — and  they  are  weU  deserred 
by  these  other  peoirie.  this  Ooogrwrnsn 
from  Nebraska  cannot  stand  here  and 
not  recall  the  tremendous  sui>ix>rt  that 
our  beloved  Speaker  gave  to  all  of  us 
working  in  this  field  in  those  early  days. 

We  rniwrrl  another  pteee  <rf  legWa- 
ttcH>— and  thto  took  mJot  ot  doing,  I  might 
say— wlKre  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  the 
gentleman  from  Maasadiusetts  (Mr.  Mc- 
OousACK)  was  particalarly  helpful.  This 
was  panwrT  ovenrtidmingly  In  the  House 
in  the  tTth  OeotresB.  I  brieve  it  was.  and 
again  in  the  nth  Congress.  But  It  went 
over  to  the  other  body  and  it  was  bottled 
up.  So  it  did  not  become  law  then.  It 
provided  that  If  this  pandering  adver- 
tising, this  smut  advertising  that  comes 
Into  your  home,  addressed  to  you  and  to 
your  minor  child.  Is  offenstve  to  yoo — all 
yon  have  to  do  is  to  fill  oat  a  form  and 
send  It  to  the  natmaster  and  It  will  come 
to  the  Post  OSes  Department  here,  and 
you  av  that  you  do  not  want  any  saon  of 
this  —<^t^  into  your  bsne,  and  to  de- 
mand thai  your  name  be  iemored  from 
the  amit  dealets  mailing  Urt,  and  ttiat  of 
yoor  minor  cfaUd  tram  that  mailer^ 
maHhw  list  or  sav  oChsr  mailing  list  ovtf 
wtalehhe  km  eontroL  That  UH  is  ttw 
it  wtm  part  of  ths 


postal  ra««  bill  of  1967.  I  behcva  I  am 
fairly  accurate  in  saying  that  between 
500.000  and  600,000  people  have  taken 
advantage  of  that  piece  of  legislation. 

Our  main  problem  all  during  these 
early  years,  and  even  during  these  later 
years  has  been:  What  can  we  do  about 
this  nasty  problem;  what  can  we  do  that 
will  p«tfs  the  constitutional  test  of  the 
courts? 

TlMre  is  much  more  that  we  wanted  to 
do.  But  we  always  had  to  have  that  prob- 
lem to  worry  about.  This  particular  piece 
of  legislation  which  I  just  mentioned  is 
now  on  the  books  and  there  have  been 
so  many  people  who  have  taken  ad- 
vantage of  it  and  more  people  will  as  they 
learn  about  it.  This  particular  piece  of 
legislation  was  attacked  by  the  smut 
dealers  in  Calif omta.  and  three  Federal 
Judges  upheld  this  statute. 

But  these  smut  dealers  are  making 
millions — yes,  even  billions  of  dollars  in 
this  racket.  They  hired  the  smartest  law- 
yers they  could  get  and  they  appealed 
the  California  decision  to  the  Supreme 
Oomt.  The  Supreme  Court  agreed  to 
hear  the  appeal.  The  argunlents  were 
presented  some  6  or  8  weeks  ago,  and 
this  particular  piece  of  legislation  was 
vigorously  sxipported  by  the  Department 
of  Justice.  The  Supreme  Court  has  not 
yet  handed  down  a  ruling  on  it.  But  there 
Is  no  doubt  tn  my  mind  that  we  will  lick 
these  smut  dealers  and  that  this  particu- 
lar piece  of  legislation  win  be  held  con- 
stitutional, because  there  is  no  censor- 
shiplnvolved  in  it. 

The  bill  slmjiy  provides  that  if  par- 
ents, who  have  a  parental  responsibility 
to  their  fhndr^".  receive  some  of  this 
filthy  advertising  material  through  the 
mall,  they  have  the  right  to  say,  "We  do 
not  want  our  privacy  Invaded.  We  do  not 
want  any  more  ot  this  dumped  Into  our 
mailbox."  Your  maflboz  Is  a  part  of 
your  home. 

8o  I  have  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  we 
are  going  to  get  a  favorable  decision.  If 
by  some  remote  chance  we  should  not, 
we  might  as  well  forget  about  doing  any- 
thing at  all  In  this  field  of  pomop«phy 
and  obscenltgr  as  it  goes  through  the 
malls  and  aa  it  appears  on  the  news 
stands. 

Mr.  DOiaKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CUNNIMOHAM.  I  yickl  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  DOLSKI.  When  I  came  to  the  84th 
CoDgress.  I  got  very  well  acqualntwf  with 
tlw  gentleman  from  Nebraslca.  I  wish 
to  pay  a  personal  tribute  to  him  here 
today,  because  over  tlw  past  12  years  he 
has  been  one  of  the  ptoneers  in  our  eom- 
mittee  cteaUii«  with  anut  maU.  Many 
pieces  of  leglslatton  tliat  are  on  tkie 
lioolEs  today  and  some  of  the  sections 
we  have  in  the  bill  before  us  arc  tlw 
result  of  the  hard  work  of  the  gentleman 
and  that  of  the  eenstltutional  lawyers 
with  wlwm  Iw  has  worked  to  bring  this 
effort  to  reality.  I  tUafe  it  Is  a  grtat  trib- 
ute to  the  gentleman  today. 
Ut.  CUHWygHAM.  I  eertalnly  thank 

one  of  the  great  champloaw  in  tlw  effort 
to  do  soawttdng  about  this.  If  U  were  not 
for  ttw  gmtlnnnn  from  Msfw  Torfc.  ttili 
IcctdaOon  mitfit  not  even  ba  bef  ors  w. 


Bo  I  return  the  compliment  The  gentle- 
man is  a  great  fighter  against  pornogra- 
phy and  obscenity,  as  is  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Niz>  who  Is 
the  chairman  of  the  8ui)commtttre  on 
Postal  Operations,  of  which  I  am  the 
ranking  minority  member,  that  brought 
this  bill  to  the  full  committee. 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  CUNNINOHAM.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  chairman. 

Mr.  NIX.  I  will  say  I  am  deeply  ap- 
preciative of  the  genlteman's  dedication 
in  this  field.  I  can  say  that  all  of  his 
contributions  have  been  tremendous. 
Years  ago  he  initiated  the  legislation  in 
this  field,  and  he  has  pursued  his  ob- 
jective of  stami>lng  out  smut  in  this  coun- 
try vigorously.  I  compliment  the  gen- 


Mr.  CUNNINQUAM.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. He  has  been  very  kind,  and  his 
dedication  to  get  rid  of  this  problem  Is 
well  luown. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  b^ialf  of  the  ad- 
ministration, I  Introduced  three  pieces 
of  legislation  dealing  with  this  problem. 
Two  of  them  went  to  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee and  hearings  have  been  held  on 
them.  I  am  certain  that  they  are  going 
to  act  on  the  legislation  that  was  re- 
ferred to  them. 

The  third  piece  of  legislation  which  I 
introduced,  with  many  co-sponsors.  I 
might  add.  is  title  n  of  the  bill  we  have 
before  us  today. 

Mr.  Chairman.  It  Is  a  good  bill.  I  do  not 
know  that  anyone  would  ever  approve 
of  the  filth  that  the  American  public  is 
being  subjected  to.  This  Is  another  major 
step  in  ridding  this  country  of  this  filthy 
material  and  this,  of  course,  particularly 
has  to  do  with  the  mails. 

But  If  we  can  get  the  legislation  I  re- 
ferred to  in  the  past  upheld  and  this,  if  it 
passes,  upheld,  we  are  going  to  put  these 
fellows  out  of  buainess,  and  make  no  mis- 
take about  It.  Their  backs  are  agahist 
the  wall  now,  and  we  are  going  to  see  to 
it,  with  the  help  of  the  American  pe(«le 
and  the  sorious  Judgment  of  the  court, 
that  we  rid  America  of  this  material 
that  poisons  the  minds  not  only  of  our 
minors  but  also  of  our  petwle  generally. 

Mr.  MT^.TCTJ.  Mr.  Chaiiman.  will  the 
gentleman  yidd? 

Mr.  CUNNINOHAM.  I  yield  to  the 
gentlcBian  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr  MTXgiJ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  take  a  mMnoit  ha«  to  express  my 
views  on  this  serious  problem  of  con- 
trolling the  flow  of  sexually  oriented 
malls  into  our  homes  and  into  the  hands 
of  our  minor  children. 

The  bin  we  are  considering  this  after- 
noon is  very  similar  to  one  that  I  co- 
sponsored  last  September  in  that  it  places 
the  responsibility  for  oontraUlng  smut 
mail  on  the  peddler  ^<«»«— '^  and  not  on 
the  respoiMible  American  who  does  not 
want  ■wythlng  to  do  with  pomograi^ilc 
material. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
the  sexually  oriented  mnU  problem  has 
grown  to  outlandish  proportiaw  and  this 
leghdatkm,  although  ksw  ovstdue.  Is 
very  wekcme.  I  sm  wcU  aware  of  the 
probtam  bccaose  mj  district  bfM  been 
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flooded  with  obscene  mail  and  porno- 
graphic pictures  for  the  past  few  years. 
It  constitutes  nothing  less  than  an  in- 
vasion into  the  sanctity  of  our  homes,  it 
is  an  unwanted  invasion  of  privacy  to 
most  Americans. 

The  hard-working  American  is  sick 
and  tired  of  those  who  prey  on  the  moral 
fibers  of  this  Nation  in  an  attempt  to 
make  a  quick  buck.  The  responsible  cit- 
izen is  sick  with  despair  when  he  sees 
the  moral  convictions  of  his  child  being 
challenged  by  those  who  would  tempt 
him  with  smut  and  filth.  These  con- 
cerned Americans  are  awaiting  congres- 
sional action  so  that  they  might  be 
spared  from  this  embarrassing  and  sick- 
ening problem  of  our  society. 

The  American  citizens  I  am  speaking  of 
are  not  the  ones  who  are  responsible  for 
this  activity.  It  has  been  forced  on  them 
through  the  use  of  the  U.S.  Post  Office. 
Why  should  they  have  to  assume  the 
responsibility  for  putting  a  stop  to  this 
unwanted  mail?  Let  us  place  the  blame 
and  the  responsibility  where  it  belongs, 
on  the  illicit  mailer,  not  on  the  respon- 
sible receiver. 

The  bill  we  are  considering  today  does 
not  fully  accomplish  everything  that  I 
would  like.  It  does  place  some  of  the 
initiative  on  the  responsible  American. 
He  who  does  not  wish  to  receive  smut 
mall  has  to  make  the  first  move,  in  that 
he  must  submit  his  name  to  the  Post- 
master General.  I  believe  it  should  be  the 
responsibility  of  the  smut  peddler  to  de- 
termine who  wishes  to  buy  his  trash,  not 
the  homeowner. 

In  all  other  respects,  I  favor  the  bill, 
for  it  places  strong  restrictions  on  the 
mailer  in  regard  to  minors  and  would 
stop  the  fiow  of  advertising  material  that 
is  at  times  more  pornographic  that  the 
material  it  is  promoting. 

This  bill  is  a  badly  needed  first  step 
toward  the  control  of  this  blight  which  is 
plaguing  our  Nation,  and  I  urge  the 
Congress  to  take  whatever  action  is  nec- 
essary to  assure  quick  passage  of  this  bill 
so  that  it  can  become  law  as  soon  as 
possible.  The  Americsui  public  has  been 
patiently  waiting  for  Congress  to  act; 
they  are  deserving  of  the  protection  that 
this  bill  offers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  couple  ques- 
tions JL  would  like  to  have  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska  clear  up  for  me  if  he 
would. 

Under  the  section  that  provides  for  the 
head  of  the  household  to  go  down  and 
file  that  he  would  not  wish  to  receive  any 
of  the  smut  mail,  once  he  files  and  says 
he  does  not  want  any  more  of  this  mail 
coming  into  his  home,  then  suppose  he 
receives  some  smut  mail  from  another 
company,  would  he  again  have  to  go 
down  and  file  not  to  receive  any  nrn^n 
from  that  company? 

Mr.  CUNNINOHAM.  Under  the  bill 
that  this  House  has  already  passed,  and 
to  which  I  referred  a  moment  ago  he 
would  have  to  do  that.  But  when  people 
have  asked  me  that  question,  I  have  said 
that  it  may  take  a  little  extra  effort  on 
their  part  if  they  receive  smut  from  an- 
other source  but  we  want  to  clear  up  this 
racket,  and  by  Just  a  Uttle  extra  effort 
that  ws  may  have  to  put  in,  we  can  do  It. 
However,  imder  one  section  of  this 
present  bill  we  take  a  different  approach. 


and  any  adult  can  be  put  on  a  register 
saying  he  does  not  want  any  of  this,  and 
then  he  will  never  get  any  of  this,  so 
he  will  not  have  to  continually  send  in 
asking  that  his  luune  be  taken  off  a 
particular  list. 

Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Nebraska  for  his 
remarks. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  a  cosponsor  of 
legislation  that  would  put  the  responsi- 
bility completely  on  the  back  of  the  smut 
mailers,  rather  than  on  our  responsible 
citizens,  so  they  would  not  have  to  take 
that  action  of  going  down  and  going  to 
the  trouble  of  filing.  I  think  it  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  Congress  to  protect 
this  man's  home  from  the  smut  mail.  I 
just  trust  in  the  future  we  wiU  have  an 
opportunity  to  take  action  on  legislation 
that  will  be  even  stronger. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  gone  into  this  matter  thoroixghly 
above  but  I  would  like  to  add  a  more 
detailed  description  of  the  bill  before  us 
now.  I  repeat  wholeheartedly  my  sup- 
port of  HJl.  15693  and  the  vast  majority 
of  the  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  support  this 
legislation. 

Previously,  I  introduced  title  n  of  this 
biU  in  HJl.  10877  on  behalf  of  the  ad- 
ministration. This  bill  is  to  protect  the 
American  home  from  the  invasion  of 
unsolicited  smut  mail  through  the  family 
mailbox. 

This  biU  in  UUe  I  will  protect  chU- 
dren  16  years  of  age  and  under  and 
is  based  on  a  New  York  Stote  statute 
which  was  upheld  by  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Coiurt  in  Ginsberg  v.  New  York,  390  UJ3. 
629  (1968).  It  will  be  enforced  by  crim- 
inal sanctions.  A  phrase  is  used  here, 
"material  harmful  to  minors,"  which 
phrase  is  defined  in  terms  of  what  is 
obscene  for  young  people.  The  Supreme 
Court  in  the  Ginsberg  case  adopted  the 
concept  of  variable  obscenity;  that  Is. 
what  is  not  obscene  for  an  adult  may  be 
obscene  for  a  child.  The  Court  also  stated 
that  a  legislature  could  reasonably  find 
that  obscenity  was  harmful  to  yoimg 
people. 

Title  n  sets  up  a  registry  system 
whereby  adtilts  and  those  who  act  in  the 
place  of  adults  can  register  their  names 
and  the  names  of  their  wards  with  the 
Postmaster  General.  After  30  d&ys  on 
such  a  register,  mailers  will  be  on  notice 
that  "sexually  oriented  advertising"  may 
not  be  forwarded  to  those  homes.  The 
phrase  "sexually  oriented  advertising"  is 
medically  defined  and  refers  to  advertis- 
ing devoted  in  the  main  to  sex. 

This  title  also  provides  for  Judicial 
civil  remedies  including  coiut  orders 
which  will  bring  questions  imder  th:  leg- 
islation directly  to  a  court's  attention, 
since  the  issues  involved  are  constitu- 
tional ones. 

The  title  also  provides  criminal  penal- 
ties for  violation,  that  is  Ignoring  the 
registry  list,  which  will  be  available  in 
mailing  list  form.  Regulations  making 
the  registry  and  its  purchase  reasonable 
in  the  sense  of  updating  the  list  and 
keeping  it  down  to  a  reasonable  size  wlU 
be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Postmas- 
ter General  who  will  administer  the  pro- 
gram. This  process  should  not  be  espe- 
cially cumbersome  not  only  because  of 


computer  technology  but  because  for 
years  mailing  list  brokers  have  been  buy- 
ing lists  such  as  every  licensed  driver  in 
a  State  or  in  many  States. 

It  is  very  difficult  for  parents  to  prop- 
erly raise  their  children  whoi  their 
homes  are  flooded  vrith  smut  mail  aimed 
at  youngsters  about  15  years  of  age,  be- 
cause of  their  curiosity.  Sex  education 
is  a  sensitive  matter  and  should  remain 
in  the  hands  of  parents  without  compe- 
tition with  giant  pornographic  mailing 
operations  trying  to  make  a  fast  dollar. 

As  I  stoted,  I  have  been  fighting  this 
battle  for  13  years.  As  I  stated,  I  helped 
secure  passage  for  a  bill  that  became  law 
which  permitted  citizens  to  obtain  action 
in  Federal  District  Coiu-ts  in  the  Jiu-isdic- 
tion  where  mail  was  received  and  during 
the  90th  Congress,  I  said  I  introduced  a 
bill  which  provided  a  means  whereby 
mail  patrons  could  get  their  names  re- 
moved frc«n  the  mailing  lists  of  pomog- 
raphers  and  others. 

This  bill  is,  I  think,  one  of  the  last 
steps  we  will  have  to  take  in  order  to  pro- 
tect the  public's  privacy.  I  hope  the  Con- 
gress will  see  fit  to  protect  American 
famiUes  by  passing  this  legislation  and 
I  am  confident  they  will. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  herewith  include  my 
individual  views  on  this  legislation  which 
appears  in  the  report  which  accompanies 
H.R.  15693. 

STATnCENT    BT    HOMOKABUC    GLENM    C. 

CtTKNIKGHAM 

INOIVIUUAI.    VIEWS 

In  this  bill,  the  committee  is  approaching 
the  end  ot  a  long  road  In  the  regulation  of 
obscenity  and  the  violation  of  the  privacy  of 
the  American  home.  It  began  for  me,  13  yean 
ago  when  I  became  a  member  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Poetal  Operations.  Ten  yean 
ago  the  subcommittee  began  extensive  bear- 
ings on  this  subject  In  the  major  cities  of  the 
country.  These  hearings  resulted  later  In 
legislation  which  I  supported  which  estab- 
lished a  judicial  officer  In  the  Poet  Office  De- 
partment and  in  legislation  which  allowed 
legal  action  being  taken  against  smut  mail- 
ers in  a  U.S.  judicial  district  where  such  mail 
was  received. 

In  the  88th  Congress,  I  offered  legislation 
which  was  passed"  by  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  bottled  up  In  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate Post  Office  afad  Civil  Service  Committee. 
The  same  thing  happened  in  the  89th  Con- 
gress. We  were  successful  in  the  90th  Congress 
in  amending  postal  rates  legislation  and  such 
amendment  contained  my  essential  idea, 
which  had  been  passed  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives In  the  88th  and  89th  Congresses. 
This  is  now  Public  Law  90-306,  title  m,  39 
XT.S.  Code  4009. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  Congress,  I  intro- 
duced HH.  10877,  which  contained  what  Is 
now  title  n  of  H.R.  15693.  I  also  cosponsored 
T3.M.  10867  introduced  by  Mr.  Dulskl  which 
contains  title  U  of  HJl.  15693  and  essentially 
the  same  provisions  on  mailing  to  minon 
that  are  now  set  out  in  Utie  I  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 

I  believe  that  we  have  had  adeqxiate  bear- 
ings and  study  during  this  Congress.  I  also 
beUeve  that  there  U  10  years  of  work  behind 
this  legislation  and  I  enthusiastically  support 
It. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Washington 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like 
to  make  a  comment  on  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  from  Nebraska  with  re- 
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K»rd  to  title  n.  As  I  undentand  It.  this 
section  permits  the  IndlvldiHkl  to  place 
his  name,  as  well  as  those  of  tals  chil- 
dren under  19  years  of  age,  and  under 
his  care  and  custody,  on  the  list  of  those 
who  do  not  wish  to  receive  this  undesir- 
able adrertlsing  and  material  throuch 
the  mall.  I  realize  questions  on  the  effec- 
tlvoMss  of  this  approach  have  arisen 
since  the  passage  of  the  previous  legis- 
lation with  which  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska  had  so  much  to  do. 

It  seems  to  me.  that  with  the  passage 
of  this  bill,  it  would  behoove  everyone  in 
this  body  to  exert  leadership,  each  in  his 
own  district,  through  communications 
media,  senrice  dubs,  and  among  all 
those  who  can  help — urging  participa- 
tion In  a  full-scale  educational  campaign. 
A  '^T**g"  to  make  every  household  In 
the  community  aware  of  this  new  pro- 
TisioD  ci  the  bill,  which  does  go  further 
than  the  previous  one.  Hopefully  we  can 
alert  the  people  as  quickly  as  possible 
after  this  bill  does  become  law.  so  that 
nationwide  action  against  these  peddlers 
of  smut  will  be  as  immediate  and  strong 
as  possible. 

I  think  the  gentleman  will  agree  that 
often  a  longtime  gap  in  public  awareness 
and  understanding  exists  before  the  pro- 
visions and  protection  of  a  law  become 
known. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska  knows.  I  am  one  of  his  col- 
leag\ies  who  has  been  very  pleased  to 
follow  his  leadership  In  this  field,  and  I 
am  one  of  the  sponsors  of  the  gentle- 
man's bOl  which  has  become  title  n  of 
the  legjglatkm  before  us. 

Of  course,  I  support  all  of  the  current 
blU  HJt.  1560}.  and  it  is  especially  grati- 
fying that  this  afternoon  we  are  moving 
to  solve  the  problem  associated  with  mass 
mailings  of  obscene  matter  to  minors  and 
unsolicited  seniariy  oriented  advertise- 
ments to  the  public  generally. 

Once  thk  legislation  is  on  the  books, 
it  will  work,  however,  cnly  to  the  extent 
that  people  are  aware  of  the  new  law  and 
how  they  can  use  it. 

I  believe  this  is  one  area  where  our 
oommunleations  media — television,  radio 
and  newspapers — as  well  as  community 
leaders  could  participate  importantly. 

I  thank  the  gentlcoaan  for  yielding. 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CDNNINOflAM.  I  yldd  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado. 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  for  yielding. 

I  should  like  at  this  time  to  rise  In  sup- 
port of  this  particular  legislation  and 
to  congratulate  the  full  committee  and 
the  subconunlttee  for  tiringing  the  bill 
to  the  floor. 

Particularly  I  would  nke  to  say  a  word 
about  my  colleague  from  Nebraska,  who 
I  know  has  spent  10  years,  as  be  stated, 
working  in  behalf  of  a  sound  piece  of  leg- 
islation. 

As  I  served  as  UJ3.  attorney  for  the  dis- 
trict of  Colorado,  I  was  constantly  con- 
fronted by  legal  barriers,  l^al  loopholes 
of  one  type  or  another,  that  prevented  ef- 
fective and  forceful  prosecution  of  those 
who  would  purvey  smut. 

X  believe  this  meaaure  is  a  quick  step 
ahead.  I  believe  it  Is  an  effective  ptoee  of 


legislation.  I  b^eve  It  Is  going  to  permit 
the  prosecution  of  those  who  would  vio- 
late the  law. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  leased  to  rise 
In  support  of  HJl.  15693.  the  bill  to  ex- 
clude from  the  mails  as  a  special  category 
of  nonmailable  matter  certain  obscene 
material  offered  for  sale  to  minors,  and 
to  protect  the  public  from  the  offensive 
intrusion  into  their  homes  of  sexually 
oriented  mall. 

Last  June,  I  Introduced  three  bills 
which  would  tremendously  strengthen 
the  smut  mail  laws  in  accordance  with 
the  proposals  sent  to  the  Congress  by 
President  Nixon.  One  of  those  bills,  HR. 
1 1924.  was  referred  to  the  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee  and  the  other 
two  were  referred  to  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. I  am  glad  to  note  that  the  stiff 
provisions  of  HJt.  11924  are  Included 
in  title  n  of  the  bill  currently  before 
the  House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  of  all  of  the  forces  which 
are  working  today  to  erode  the  dignity 
and  basic  morality  of  our  young  people, 
I  believe- the  most  disgusting  Is  the  use 
of  the  UJB.  malls  to  purvey  obscenity  and 
perversion.  I  am  sure  that  all  of  my  col- 
leagues are  familiar  with  the  tactics  used 
by  those  vicious  men  who  would  do  ab- 
solutely anything  to  make  a  few  dollars. 

HJt.  15693  adds  a  new  section  to  the 
law  for  the  protection  of  the  privacy  of 
Individuals,  and  of  the  minors  for  whom 
they  are  responsible,  from  sexually 
oriented  matter.  Sexually  oriented  matter 
is  very  specifically  defined,  and  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Un  has  been  carefully  con- 
sidered so  that  it  conforms  with  the 
guidelines  set  down  by  reeent  Supreme 
Coxurt  cases. 

The  new  section  of  the  law  would  pro- 
vide for  the  maintenance  by  the  Post- 
master General  of  a  register  of  the  names 
and  addresses  of  those  persons  (and 
minors  for  whom  they  are  responsible) 
who  object  to  receiving  sexually  oriented 
advertising  through  the  mail  The  burden 
of  expunging  tnndh  persons  from  their 
mailing  Usts  will  fan  on  the  smut  dealers, 
"nw  dealers  can  be  subjected  to  severe 
penalties  should  they  mall  to  a  i>er8<m 
on  the  Postmaster  General's  list. 

under  the  law  passed  by  the  90th  Con- 
gress, persons  who  do  not  wish  to  receive 
smut  mail  have  the  burden  of  filling  out 
a  form  for  each  mailing  list  on  which  they 
find  themselves.  Despite  the  clumsiness 
of  this  procedure  over  200,000  persons 
availed  themselves  of  this  procedure. 

However,  the  evidence  that  even 
stronger  laws,  like  those  found  in  HJl. 
15693,  are  needed  eomes  Into  my  offlce 
each  week.  I  am  constant^  receiving 
mall,  primarily  from  parents,  which  asks 
why  it  Is  necessary  to  endure  the  indig- 
nity of  the  original  mailing  in  order  to 
be  protected.  Today's  bUl  would  eliminate 
that  necessity,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  Join  me  in  easting  an  afflim*tive  vote. 

Mr.  KTIa  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman fraa  lovra. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  all 
those  who  have  had  a  part  in  bringing 
this  legislation  to  the  floor.  It  is  a  first 
step,  and  admittedly  it  Is  the  most  slmirie 
step.  Beyond  this  point  the  job  gets  In- 


finitely more  difficult,  because  so  long  as 
there  are  i>eople  who  will  buy  that  which 
is  obscene  and  pornographic  there  will 
be  those  who  will  produce  it  and  dis- 
tribute it  and  sell  it;  and  we  are  not  go- 
ing to  handle  that  proposition  with  a 
legislative  act. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man,  I  rise  today  in  strong  support  of 
the  legislation  before  va  to  protect 
minors  from  smut  mall  and  pornog- 
raphy. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  legislation  intro- 
duced early  last  session  which  was  de- 
signed to  accomplish  this  purpose,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
eongratiilate  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee for  developing  this  legislation  to 
accomplish  our  pun>ose. 

I  know  that  many  of  my  colleagues 
have,  as  I,  been  receiving  a  steady  flow 
of  complaints  from  parents  whose  chil- 
dren have  been  the  targets  of  this  un- 
solicited filth  that  is  finding  its  way  into 
the  homes  of  America.  The  Post  Ofllce 
Department  has  stated  that  they  have 
received  over  650,000  complaints  since 
the  antipandering  law  was  passed  in 
1967. 

A  niunber  of  my  constituents  have 
sent  me  samples  of  the  latest  porno- 
graphic mailings  and  advertisements.  In 
one  of  these  letters  the  sender  Informed 
me  that  his  9-year-old  granddaughter 
had  opened  the  letter.  It  was  obviotis 
from  the  content  that  she  failed  to  ap- 
preciate whatever  artistic  value  the  con- 
tents were  supposed  to  have. 

Quite  frankly.  I  fed  these  unsolicited 
mailings  of  hard-core  pornographic  ma- 
terials have  gone  far  enough,  especially 
when  the  recipients  are  young  children. 
People  everywhere  are  expressing  their 
coneem  and  they  want  Congress  to 
act — and  act  now. 

We  have  now  before  us  a  legislative 
vehicle  designed  to  put  a  halt  to  this  filth 
and  I  strongly  urge  each  and  every  Mem- 
ber to  support  this  legislation. 

I  would,  in  conclusion,  however,  Hke 
to  admonish  my  colleagues  and  every 
concerned  American  that  this  Is  Just  the 
beginning.  There  are  many  people  com- 
merrialWng  on  pornography,  both  tn-Me 
oar  eountiy  and  in  other  countries.  "Hie 
ultimate  key  to  success  is  enforcement  of 
the  law  and  a  continuing  vigilance  on  the 
part  of  an  aroused  pubHe  (H?lnlon. 

PcAution  of  the  mind  that  leads  to  a 
disruption  of  our  morals  has  the  poten- 
tial of  destroying  this  Nation  from 
within,  which  is  the  commonly  known 
objective  of  our  country's  adversaries. 

Every  descent  American  must  be  aware 
of  this  and  do  everything  possible,  as  an 
individual  to  clean  up  the  malls  and, 
hopefully,  the  minds  of  people. 

We  have  a  kmg  way  to  go  and  more 
legislation  will  be  required  to  accomplish 
this. 

Mrs.  DWTER.  Mr.  Chahnan.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yiddT 

Mr.  CUMNINOHAM.  I  yield  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  Jerscj. 


Ill 


Mrs.  DWYER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  plead  with  the  Congress  to  support 
this  bill  imanlmously. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  American  people  In 
their  high  regard  for  decency  and  good 
taste  have  revolted  against  the  growing 
mass  of  obscenity  directed  into  their 
homes  by  means  of  the  imsolicited  use 
of  the  U.S.  malls.  Within  the  past  5 
years  the  Post  Offlce  Department  has 
received  twice  as  many  complaints  as  in 
previous  5-year  period  concerning  the  re- 
ceipt of  pornographic  mail.  Similarly, 
the  number  of  complaints  I  have  re- 
ceived in  my  congressional  offlce  has  sub- 
stantially increased.  Many  of  these  com- 
plaints are  thoroughly  justified,  as  I  aun 
certain  the  files  of  every  Member  here 
will  attest. 

Three  years  ago  the  Congress  enacted 
legislation  to  provide  that  if  a  citizen 
finds  mail  "erotically  arousing  or  sexually 
provocative"  he  can  file  an  order  with 
the  Post  Offlce  against  the  company 
which  directed  the  mall  to  him.  Unfor- 
tunately, this  approach,  though  a  step  In 
the  rifht  direction,  was  limited.  It  only 
allowed  the  stoppage  of  mall  on  a  piece- 
meal basis — company  by  company — and 
it  did  not  place  any  responsibility  for 
discretion  on  the  mailing  party. 

Clearly,  new  legislation  Is  urgently 
needed.  ITie  bill  we  have  before  us  today 
is  our  response  to  the  legitimate  concerns 
and  demands  expressed  by  so  many  of 
our  citizens.  Our  response  is  a  measured 
and  effective  one.  It  avoids  the  extremes 
of  curtailing  civil  liberties  on  the  one 
hand  and  of  masquerading  Ineffective 
measures  under  the  appearance  of  effec- 
tive regulation  on  the  other.  As  a  co- 
sponsor  of  similar  legislation,  I  support 
it  strongly. 

HJl.  15693  has  a  twofold  purpose: 
First,  protection  of  minors  from  harmful 
mailings,  and  second,  protection  of  the 
right  of  privacy  for  those  adults  who  do 
not  want  to  receive  such  advertising. 

This  legislation  protects  minors  by 
defining  what  Is  "harmful  to  minors"  and 
prohibiting  the  mailing  of  such  material 
to  persons  under  17.  It  also  protects  the 
rights  of  both  adults  and  minors  by  pro- 
viding for  the  maintenance  by  the  Post- 
master General  of  a  register  of  the  names 
and  addresses  of  those  persons  who  ob- 
ject to  receiving  "sexually  oriented  ad- 
vertising through  the  mall,"  and  by  pro- 
hibiting the  mailing  of  such  matter  to 
those  so  listed. 

Much  mail  that  Is  now  being  received 
is  imwanted,  luisoliclted.  and  offensive. 
Too  often  it  has  been  delivered  as  sub- 
sidized, third  class  mall,  and  this  fact 
arouses  the  ire  of  the  imwilling  citizen- 
taxpayer  even  more.  There  obviously  Is 
no  simple  solution,  but  the  legislation  we 
have  before  us  appears  to  be  the  best 
possible  means  of  assisting  parents  seek- 
ing to  protect  their  children  from  unde- 
sirable materials,  and  will  also  protect 
the  adults'  right  of  privacy. 

The  real  case  for  the  legislation  can 
be  made  by  those  who  have  been  ad- 
versely effected  by  such  mailings,  lliese 
are  the  Americans  who  have  received  this 
unwanted,  unsolicited  trash,  whose  chil- 
dren have  been  subjected  to  it.  and  who 
now  demand  some  recoiu-se  at  law. 
A  concerned  mother  wrote  me: 


We  have  tried  to  raise  our  daughters  de- 
cently, and  it  Is  very  discouraging  to  have 
aucii  unut  come  Into  our  liome. 

Another  woman  stated: 

I  stiudder  to  thlnlc  what  might  happen  if 
youngsters  should  get  hold  of  this  kind  of 
mall. 

A  thoughtful  constituent  wrote: 
I  feel  tliat  our  forefathers  did  not  Intend 
this  abuse  of  the  "freedoms"  to  take  place 
In  our  republic  and  feel  that  the  upsurge  of 
this  type  of  available  Information  printed  . . . 
Is  degrading  to  us  Individually  and  as  a  coun- 
try and  can  only  have  a  future  result  of 
further  erosion  of  our  moral  fiber. 

We  In  the  Congress  must  now  respond 
to  this  problem.  No  company  has  the 
right  to  expose  minors  to  pornographic 
materials  oi-  the  right  to  Invade  the  pri- 
vacy of  our  citizens.  Such  factors  neces- 
sitate enactment  of  H Jl.  15693  imme- 
diately. 

Mr.  BiYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlemtm  yield? 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  legislation.  I  congratu- 
late the  authors  and  the  committee  for 
bringing  this  legislation  to  the  floor. 

As  a  coauthor  of  a  similar  bill,  I  wish 
to  say  I  believe  this  is  long  overdue.  I  am 
sure  speedy  action  here  will  enable  us 
to  clean  up  the  mails  and  to  clean  up 
the  type  of  Uterature  going  into  Amer- 
ican homes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  happy  to  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  15693  which  would  con- 
trol the  mailing  of  obscene  material  to 
a  home  where  a  minor  resides.  I  feel 
confident  an  overwhelming  number  of 
my  colleagues  will  join  with  me  In  pass- 
ing this  much  needed  legislation. 

As  cosponsor  of  similar  legislation 
from  which  this  measure  was  drafted,  I 
want  to  commend  the  Committee  on  Post 
Offlce  and  Civil  Service  for  reporting  this 
bill  in  the  face  of  some  criticism  from 
those  who  do  not  share  our  concern 
about  the  mailing  of  unsolicited  obscene 
and  pornographic  material.  We  all 
should  be  concerned  about  the  effect 
this  kind  of  material  might  have  on  our 
children. 

Congress  has  struggled  long  to  cope 
with  the  problem  created  by  the  mailing 
of  obscene  material. 

Three  years  ago,  we  attempted  to  bring 
protection  to  families  not  wanting  offen- 
sive advertising  material  through  the  so- 
called  pandering  advertising  amendment 
to  the  Postal  Revenue  and  Federal  Salary 
Act  of  1967. 

Lacking  criminal  penalties,  the  present 
law  provides  a  cumbersome  and  time- 
consuming  process.  Unfortunately,  this 
law  puts  nearly  all  the  burden  upon  the 
family  not  wanting  such  mail  and  the 
Post  Offlce  Department.  Some  200,000 
American  have  sought  Post  Offlce  orders 
against  obscene  mailings  since  that  law 
went  Into  effect.  However,  there  Is  little 
evidence  they  are  receiving  any  pro- 
tection. 

Recognizing  these  defects,  President 
Nixon  has  sent  Congress  three  proposals 
which  offer  genuine  hope  of  curbing  this 
despicable  activity. 

The  trend  of  most  Supreme  Court  de- 
cisions in  recent  years  has  caused  some 


Members  of  Congress  to  throw  up  their 
hands  and  take  the  attitude  that  little 
or  nothing  can  be  done  about  obscene 
mall. 

But  now  we  appear  to  have  found  the 
means  of  stopping  the  flood  of  obscene 
mailings  directed  to  oiir  youth  and  adults 
as  well. 

Court  decisions  have  made  the  job  of 
enforcement  difficult.  I  believe  this  legis- 
lation may  be  the  best  way  to  fight  the 
battle  of  pornography.  It  would  protect 
our  young  people  and  at  the  same  time 
rely  on  the  mature  judgment  of  our  adult 
citizens  to  decide  the  issue  of  obscenity 
for  themselves. 

We  are  all  conscious  of  the  first 
amendment  which  protects  the  freedoms 
of  speech.  However,  we  are  conscious 
also  of  our  responsibility  to  protect  mil- 
lions of  Americsm  children  from  the 
products  of  the  Nation's  smut  peddlers. 
The  parents  of  America  have  had 
enough.  They  have  no  way  to  turn  but 
to  their  Representatives  in  Congress  to 
protect  themselves  against  repeated 
mass  mailings  designed  to  get  by  their 
guard. 

Pornography  has  no  place  in  the 
American  home  or  in  the  family  mailbox. 
It  is  my  hope  that  this  measure  will  be 
cleared  for  the  President's  signatiu^  at 
the  earliest  possible  time  so  that  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  our  constitu- 
ents can  be  protected. 

Mr.  MT7.E.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas. 

lii.  MTZK.  Mr.  Chairman,  today  must 
be  considered  a  day  of  primary  impor- 
tance in  the  annals  of  the  91st  Congress 
and  the  American  people.  Too  long  our 
citizens — especially  our  children — ^have 
been  subjected  to  sexually  offensive  lit- 
erature and  pandering  tuivertisements 
through  the  instnmientality  of  the  U.S. 
mails. 

The  human  vermin  that  print  and  dis- 
tribute this  material,  with  a  view  toward 
exploitation  of  the  teenage  market,  are 
reprehensible  beyond  words.  Their  de- 
pravity is  an  affront  to  the  public  sense 
of  decency.  Their  business  activity  is  a 
gross  distortion  of  the  free  enterprise 
Ideal.  Their  assertion  of  first  amendment 
"free  speech"  and  "free  press"  protection 
is  an  unwarranted  extension  of  those 
sacred  principles  that  would  have  out- 
raged the  Founding  Fathers  of  this  Re- 
public. 

Pomographers  richly  deserve  contain- 
ment and  control.  Today  the  House  of 
Representatives  should  move  to  limit  dis- 
tribution of  offensive  literature  through 
the  malls  for  the  protection  of  all  the 
people,  particularly  the  young. 

THK    IBST    AWnOBSCMflTI    LAW 

Most  of  us  who  were  Members  of  the 
90th  Congress  supported  the  1967  anti- 
obscenity  law. 

Recognizing  that  iwmographers  had 
almost  unlimited  opportunity  to  use  the 
malls  for  solicitation  and  distribution, 
and  recognizing  further  that  individuals 
had  no  way  to  protect  their  privacy  from 
obscene  Intrusions  via  the  mail -slot,  the 
90th  Congress  enacted  legislation  which 
r^resents  a  first  step  in  this  important 
struggle. 
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The  law  has  proved  helpful  but  in- 
adequate to  deal  effectively  with  the 
total  problem  of  pornographic  mall.  It 
provides  that  any  person  may  obtain  • 
judicially  enforceable  order  from  th« 
Postmaster  General  prohibiting  a  sender 
from  malcing  further  mailings  of  offen- 
sive material  to  his  home.  Only  170,000 
persons  have  obtained  such  orders.  This 
fact  alone  demonstrates  that  many  do 
not  know  of  the  legislation  or  do  not 
know  how  to  seek  the  remedy  it  provides. 

The  1967  act  should,  however,  remain 
on  the  statute  books  to  complement  the 
legislation  under  consideration  todajk  It 
contains  unique  provisions  granting  elbh 
individual  the  power  to  protect  his  home 
from  deliveries  which  he — in  his  own 
Judgment — considers  offensive.  Thus  a 
citizen,  under  the  1967  act,  may  obtain 
an  order  from  the  Postmaster  General 
prohibiting  deliveries  that  his  neighbor 
considers  wholly  inoffensive. 

I  recently  read  of  an  amusing  effort 
on  the  part  of  one  citizen  from  San 
Francisco  to  avail  himself  of  the  privi- 
leges of  the  1967  act.  He  declared  that 
he  considered  all  communications  from 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  to  be  ob- 
scene, and  sought  an  order  prohibiting 
delivery  of  IRS  letters  and  forms. 

That  was  one  requested  order  that  was 
disapproved,  but  I  rather  suspect  that 
most  are  approved  by  the  Postmaster 
General  when  sought  in  good  faith. 
Ei,KMurrs  or  h.b.  is««3 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  legislation  before 
us  today  goes  far  in  protecting  the  pub- 
lice  from  those  invasions  of  privacy  that 
obscene  mail  and  pandering  advertise- 
ments necessarily  impose.  At  the  same 
time,  this  bill  has  been  drafted  carefully 
to  Plus  constitutional  muster,  for  It  is 
consistent  with  the  spirit  of  the  most 
important  and  recent  Supreme  Court 
decisions  in  the  area. 

The  Court  has  held  that  legislation 
controlling  the  distribution  of  offensive 
material  may  properly : 

Reflect  a  specific  concern  for  Juve- 
niles; 

Reflect  a' concern  for  an  assault  upon 
the  privacy  by  a  publication  in  a  man- 
ner so  obtrusive  as  to  make  it  impossible 
for  an  unwilling  individual  to  avoid  ex- 
posure to  it;  and 

Reflect  a  concern  with  "pandering," 
or  offensive  selling  practices,  to  anyone 
regardless  of  age. 

HJl.  15693.  if  enacted  into  law,  will 
deal  effectively  with  each  of  these  three 
areas  of  concern  and  legitimate  legisla- 
tive control. 

PBORcnoN  ov  Miif  oas 

Primarily,  this  bill  provides  for  a  new 
category  of  nonmailable  matter  with  re- 
spect to  persons  under  17  years  of  age. 
This  category  of  nonmailable  matter  is 
defined  to  include  material  commonly 
termed  "pornography."  Federal  criminal 
sanctions  are  prescribed  for  the  pimlsh- 
ment  of  persons  who  send  pornographic 
material  to  a  minor,  and,  subeequently, 
cannot  demonstrate  a  reasonable  basis 
for  believing  their  addressee  was  an 
adult. 

FBOTBCnON  or  THX  rVMUC  AT  LAaCB 

The  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  has  found  that  the  U.S. 


mails  are  being  used  to  exploit  sexual 
sensationalism  for  commercial  gain,  tliat 
much  of  the  matter  consists  of  unso- 
licited mailings,  and  that  such  mailings 
are  profoundly  shocking  and  offensive, 
and,  as  unwarranted  intrusions,  violate 
the  right  of  privacy  that  each  American 
has  the  right  to  enjoy. 

Title  n  of  the  bill  before  us  requires  all 
persons  who  mail  sexually  oriented  ma- 
terial to  place  an  Identifying  symbol  on 
the  envelope  or  cover.  It  further  provides 
that  any  citizen  not  desiring  to  receive 
sexually  oriented  advertising  may  regis- 
ter his  name  and  the  names  of  his  chil- 
dren with  the  Postmaster  General.  No 
mailings  of  sexually  oriented  advertising 
may  be  made  to  persons  so  registered  for 
more  than  30  days. 

Any  advertiser  who  willfully  violates 
these  provisions  will  be  subject  to  fines  of 
up  to  $5,000  and/or  imprisonment  of  up 
to  5  years  for  the  first  offense. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  sincerely  hope  this 
legislation,  upon  enactment,  will  provide 
swift  relief  for  persons  seeking  protection 
from  offensive,  unsolicited  mailings.  The 
American  public  has  suffered  indignity 
and  intrusion  patiently,  while  Congress 
and  the  courts  have  struggled  to  find  the 
appropriate  constitutional  relief  for 
their  grievances. 

As  a  sponsor  of  similar  legislation  in 
this  Congress,  and  as  one  who  has  been 
seeking  legislative  measures  for  the  con- 
trtd  of  lewd  material  since  coming  to  this 
House.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  bill. 

I  am  convinced  that  control  of  sexually 
oriented  mailings  and  affirmative  pro- 
tection of  the  young  from  mail-order 
pornography  will  help  this  Nation  regain 
the  moral  stature  and  self -discipline  that 
have  been  the  foundation  of  our  heritage. 
In  recent  years,  we  have  come  to  under- 
stand that  moral  decay  at  home  is  more 
treacherous  than  any  enemy  from 
abroad. 

Today,  this  House  has  the  opportunity 
to  take  a  stand  for  decency  through  en- 
actment of  constitutional  legislation  that 
will  protect  the  young  from  mall-order 
pornography.  The  vast  majority  of  the 
American  people  will  applaud  the  Ini- 
tiative we  take  here  today. 

Mr.  CLANCY.  Mr.  Chairman,  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  CLANCY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  H  Jt.  15693  and  Join  with  my 
colleagues  in  urging  its  adoption.  The 
bill  under  consideration  today  is  sim- 
ilar in  most  respects  to  one  that  I  in- 
troduced some  time  ago.  The  two  main 
purposes  of  this  legislation  Is  to  pro- 
tect those  under  17  years  of  age  from 
mailings  harmful  to  minors  and  to  pro- 
tect the  privacy  of  those  citizens  who  do 
not  want  to  receive  sexually  oriented 
material.  This  material  is  unsoUdted 
and  undeslred  and  i>arents  throughout 
the  Nation  are  gravely  concerned  over 
these  mailings  falling  into  the  hands  of 
teenage  children. 

This  dlsgtistlng.  unwanted  obscenity 
and  pornography  has  been  folstered  up- 
on decent  citizens  and  their  children  for 
far  too  long.  Whether  through  the  malls 
or  at  the  comer  newsstand,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  calculate  the  devastating  dam- 


age  done   by   exposing   Impressionable 
young  people  to  salacious  literature. 

This  legislation  will  impose  restraints 
on  individuals  and  upon  persons  who 
flood  the  mails  with  offensive  advertise- 
ments intended  to  produce  a  profitable 
market  for  the  smut  that  they  dissemi- 
nate by  stimulating  the  prurient  Inter- 
est of  the  recipient. 

Under  this  legislation  a  first  violation 
would  be  pimishable  with  a  prison  term 
up  to  5  years  or  a  fine  of  $5,000  or  both. 
Second  or  subsequent  offenses  call  for  a 
fine  of  $10,000  or  imprisonment  up  to 
10  years  or  both. 

The  problem  of  pornography  and  the 
mailing  of  smut  has  been  monumental 
and  everyone  recognizes  that  there  is  no 
single  solution.  However,  adoption  of 
this  legislation  is  certainly  a  step  in 
the  right  direction  and  will  go  far  to 
eliminate  this  offensive  material  that 
has  flooded  each  of  our  districts. 

The  need  for  strong,  emphatic  and  en- 
forceable obscenity  control  legislation  at 
both  the  State  and  the  Federal  level  is 
clear.  In  order  to  stamp  out  the  poison 
of  pornography  in  our  Nation  we  must 
act  decisively.  This  compelling  problem 
requires  our  immediate  attention  and 
action.  It  is  time  to  stand  up  for  decency 
in  America.  I.  therefore,  urge  the  im- 
mediate passage  of  the  legislation  before 
us  today. 

Mr.   BROYHILL   of   North   Carolina. 
Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  CaroUna. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  wholeheartedly  support 
H.R.  15693.  to  prohibit  the  mailing  of 
obscene  materisd  and  advertising  to  cer- 
tain individuals. 

There  is  a  real  need  for  prohibitions 
such  as  this  bill  provides  to  protect  the 
privacy  of  individuals  who  do  not  wish 
their  homes  invaded  by  pornographic  ad- 
vertisements, and  to  prevent  such  offen- 
sive and  unhealthy  material  from  falling 
into  the  hands  of  minors.  I  have  received 
innumerable  letters  from  my  constitu- 
ents expressing  the  need  for  safeguards 
in  this  area  and  I  tun  pleased  that  this 
bill  is  now  under  consideration  here  in 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

This  legislation  would  exercise  Fed- 
eral controls  over  the  mails  in  two  areas, 
both  of  which  have  been  recognized  as 
constitutional  by  the  courts.  It  would 
prohibit  the  mailing  of  obscene  material 
which  is  determined  to  be  harmful  to 
minors  to  those  under  age  17.  This  is  in 
accordance  with  the  legally  recognized 
theory  of  variable  obscenity — that  a 
thing  may  be  obscene  as  it  affects  minors, 
while  not  obscene  for  adults. 

The  bill  would  also  protect  the  pri- 
vacy of  individuals  from  receiving  un- 
wanted, sexually  oriented  advertising  in 
their  homes  through  the  mails.  This 
would  be  accomplished  by  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  list  by  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral of  those  who  object  to  receiving 
such  advertisements,  and  mailers  of  this 
material  would  be  required  to  check  this 
register  before  sending  such  advertising 
through  the  mail.  The  cost  of  maintain- 
ing the  list  would  be  borne  by  the  mail- 
ers, through  a  small  service  charge. 

The  Congress  acted  in  this  area  in  1967 
when  it  passed  legislation  allowing  Indi- 
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viduals  who  had  received  obscene  ad- 
vertisements to  protect  themselves  from 
receiving  further  mailings  from  the  same 
source.  At  that  time,  I  served  on  the 
House  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee, and  I  worked  for  and  supported 
this  legislation.  I  feel  that  we  must  now 
go  a  step  further  and  allow  people  to 
protest  the  receipt  of  such  offensive  ma- 
terial before  receiving  it.  I  also  feel  that 
it  Is  Justifiable  to  put  the  burden  of 
action  on  the  sender  rather  than  the 
receiver  of  this  type  of  advertising. 

A  year  ago.  President  Nixon  sent  a 
thoughtful  and  detailed  message  to  the 
Congress  an  the  problem  of  obscenity  in 
the  mails  and  recommended  three  spe- 
cific bills  embodying  his  proposals  to 
solve  this  problem.  At  that  time,  I  Joined 
with  many  of  my  colleagues  here  in  In- 
troducing the  President's  bills.  While 
H.R.  15693  differs  in  some  respects  from 
the  legislation  I  have  sponsored,  I  feel 
that  it  will  be  effective  In  alleviating  this 
growing  problem. 

Again.  I  recommend  the  passage  of 
this  bill  to  my  colleagues.  It  is  a  sound 
bill  based  on  court  decisions  and  defini- 
tions. There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  as 
to  its  constitutionality,  and  I  hope  that 
it  will  be  enacted.  Certainly,  this  legisla- 
tion will  provide  some  of  the  legal  tools 
needed  to  deal  with  the  alarming  trend 
toward  mass  maUings  of  lewd  and  ob- 
scene materials  by  smut  merchants. 
Hopefully,  this  legislation  will  help  to 
put  them  out  of  business. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman.  1 
have  a  vital  interest  in  H.R.  15693  be- 
cause it  Is  designed  to  accomplish  the 
same  objectives  of  legislation  I  have  in- 
troduced to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  all  of  us  have,  in 
some  manner  or  other,  become  keenly 
conscious  of  pollution;  namely,  air  pol- 
lution, water  pollution,  and  pollution  of 
our  land.  The  legislation  before  us  today 
deals  with  what  is.  In  effect,  another 
kind  of  pollution;  that  is,  people  pollu- 
tion, with  particular  raiphasis  on  our 
young  people. 

As  we  all  know,  a  flood  of  filth  is 
sweeping  across  our  land  in  the  nature 
of  obscene  periodicals  in  various  printed 
forms.  The  irony  of  it  all  is  that  the  U.S. 
mails  are  being  used  to  convey  this  smut 
into  family  mailboxes,  offending  adults 
and  posing  as  a  threat  to  the  emotional 
health  of  our  youth. 

It  should  be  noted  that  efforts  have 
been  made  to  control  the  circulation  of 
these  smut  materials  in  our  society.  In- 
dividual parents  have,  for  instance,  taken 
the  initiative  in  policing  the  family  mail- 
box and  ferreting  out  materials  that 
could  prove  harmful  to  their  chUdren. 
Various  commimity  groups  have  or- 
ganized for  the  punxise  of  expressing 
their  deep-rooted  concern  and  exploring 
ways  of  dealing  with  this  problem.  The 
Federal  Government  currently  has  a  law 
on  the  books  which  permits  the  recipi- 
ent of  obscene  materials  to  have  the 
Postmaster  General  guard  against  re- 
peated mailings  of  such  materials. 

While  this  is  a  start,  it  is  not  enough. 


There  are,  for  Instance,  times  when  indi- 
vidual parents  cannot  be  on  hand  to  per- 
form surveillance  of  the  mailbox.  Com- 
munity groups  can  prompt  a  social  con- 
sciousness of  this  evil  but  they  have  no 
policing  powers.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  made  a  very  worthwhile  at- 
tempt to  control  this  invasion  on  decency 
and  privacy,  and  the  time  has  come  to 
bolster  this  effort. 

What  is  really  needed  is  an  approach 
that  is  designed  to  kill  this  evil  at  its 
roots.  HH.  15693  is  directed  toward  this 
end  because  it  places  a  heavy  strain  of 
responsibility  squarely  where  it  belongs; 
that  is,  on  the  sender  or  peddler  of  these 
smut  materials.  It  does  this  by  requiring 
this  sender  to  check  with  the  Postmaster 
General.  He  will  have  on  hand  a  register 
containing  the  names  and  addresses  of 
individuals — and  minors  for  whom  they 
are  responsible — who  object  to  receiving 
offensive  materials. 

It  Is  an  American  tradition  to  play 
square,  and  the  legislation  that  is  before 
us  is  in  tune  with  that  concept  for,  in 
effect,  it  serves  fair  warning  on  the  send- 
er of  smut  materials,  affording  him  an 
opportimity  to  determine  whether  or  not 
a  given  household  is  interested  in  receiv- 
ing these  materials  and,  in  the  process, 
avoid  becoming  involved  in  either  the 
civil  or  crimnal  suts  that  are  part  of  this 
legislation.  The  Important  thing  in  this 
bill  is  that  it  places  increased  responsi- 
bility on  the  sender  of  smut  materials, 
requiring  him  to  make  an  effort  to  see 
if  he  is  sending  Uiese  materials  into  resi- 
dences that  do  not  want  such  trash. 

The  peddlers  of  offensive  materials 
have,  for  long,  hidden  under  the  umbrel- 
la provided  by  the  "freedom  of  the  press" 
guarantee  of  the  first  amendment  to  the 
American  Constitution.  The  bill  before 
us  is  unique  in  that  it  gives  due  recogni- 
tion to  the  right  of  "freedom  of  the  press" 
and,  at  the  same  time,  provides  Ameri- 
can families  with  the  right  of  "freedom 
from  filth."  In  effect,  this  bill  says  to  the 
dispenser  of  smut  materials: 

Tou  have  the  right  to  print  what  you 
want,  but  the  American  citizen  has  the  priv- 
ilege of  determining  whether  or  not  he  wants 
to  receive  what  you  have  printed. 

We  should  not  make  the  mistake  of  be- 
lieving that  this  legislation  is  an  absolute 
and  total  solution  for  this  problem  of 
people  pollution.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  supply  building  materials,  but 
it  is  the  people  who  must  erect  the  barrier 
that  will  turn  back  the  tide  of  filth  that 
is  polluting  our  American  cultiire.  I  feel 
confident  that  the  people  are  anxious  to 
build  a  dike  against  the  offensive  ma- 
terials that  are  flooding  our  land.  H.R. 
15693  provides  the  materials  for  such  a 
barrier,  and  I  heartily  recommend  Its  ap- 
proval by  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  commend  at  this  time  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska.  Of  course,  we  are  all 
very  grateful  to  our  friends  on  the  ma- 
jority side,  and  we  appreciate  the  tre- 
mendous work  that  has  l>een  done  by  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  and  oth- 
ers. When  I  first  came  to  the  Congress 


some  7'/^  years  ago  and  was  privileged 
to  serve  on  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice Committee,  the  gentleman  from  Ne- 
braslca  was  indeed  the  lone  voice  crying 
in  the  wilderness.  He  was  the  one  who 
really  pursued  this  particular  problem 
in  an  aggressive  manner. 

Of  course,  we  had  not  been  inundated 
with  so  much  pornography  at  that  time, 
as  we  have  subsequent  to  some  recent 
Supreme  Court  decisions  in  this  partic- 
ular field. 

I  believe  we  see  here  today,  as  we  have 
seen  with  earlier  legislation,  the  fruits 
of  the  persistence,  patience,  and  deter- 
mination of  the  gentleman  from  Ne- 
braska during  his  able  and  distinguished 
service  in  this  body.  I  commend  him. 

I  feel  that  this  bill  will  pass  unani- 
mously, and  hopefully  the  same  will  oc- 
cur in  the  other  body. 

Of  course  there  is  a  great  deal  of  dis- 
cussion about  environmental  pollution 
these  days,  and  I  am  glad  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  have  shown  such  great  unity 
in  meeting  this  crisis.  But,  in  oiu:  efforts 
to  eliminate  environmental  pollution,  we 
should  also  make  every  effort  to  curb 
pollution  of  the  mind  by  the  merchants 
of  pornography. 

In  the  past  couple  of  years  I  have  writ- 
ten numerous  letters  to  the  Post  Office 
Department  expressing  my  concern  about 
the  mail  system  being  used  as  a  vehicle 
to  distribute  sexually  offensive  propa- 
ganda. However,  Post  Office  officials  have 
told  me  that,  while  they  are  anxious  to 
clamp  down  on  smut  publishers,  the  var- 
ious Supreme  Court  decisions  tend  to 
undercut  their  efforts. 

In  my  opinion,  the  filth  merchants 
have  taken  advantage  of  the  confusion 
that  has  been  created  by  the  Supreme 
Court  decisions  in  the  area  of  obscenity 
by  using  every  means  available  to 
them  to  peddle  hard-core  pornography 
through  the  mails. 

I  believe  it  is  past  time  for  Congress 
and  the  courts  to  get  tough  and  break  up 
the  activities  of  these  brazen  dealers  in 
lasciviousness.  Heretofore,  alMut  the  only 
penalties  that  the  pornography  pushers 
have  received  were  a  few  mere  fk^as  and 
slaps  on  the  wrists.  Howeve^on(^^Meal- 
er  in  pornography  realizes  tnatheis  gor 
ing  to  be  subjected  to  a  stiff  prison  sen- 
tence and  high  fines,  he  will  think  twice 
before  making  his  product  available  to 
decent  American  citizens. 

No  one  can  convince  me  that  tmyone 
has  the  right  to  use  the  UJS.  mail  to  ex- 
ploit sexual  sensationalism  for  commer- 
cial gain  or  to  invade  a  person's  privacy 
by  filling  his  mailbox  with  filthy,  pander- 
ing advertisements.  I  have  received  hun- 
dreds of  complaints  from  Justifiably  irate 
parents  whose  mail  contains  items  of 
sex-oriented  materials,  and  in  many  In- 
stances children  will  open  mail  which 
only  seems  to  be  an  advertisement.  Trag- 
ically, most  of  Uie  advertisements  are  not 
limited  to  a  written  description  of  the 
product  for  sale,  they  are  also  accom- 
panied with  candidly  illustrated  bro- 
chures which  leave  nothing  to  the 
imagination.  I  am  convinced  that  the  bill 
before  the  House  today,  should  it  beccone 
law,  will  be  the  first  significant  step  by 
this  Congress  and  the  American  people 
to  crack  down  on  the  pollutants  of  the 
mind. 
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I  hope  It  will  be  aggressively  imple- 
mented by  the  responsible  officials. 

Then,  adding  one  further  word,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  the  Oovemment 
can  only  do  so  much,  as  the  President 
has  said.  Perhaps  we  can  shore  up  the 
dike  a  little  bit,  but  ultimately  the  re- 
sponsibility rests  with  the  people.  As  the 
President  said,  when  smutty  indecent 
literature  becomes  no  longer  salable, 
when  pornographic  films  cannot  draw 
an  audience,  and  when  obscene  plays 
draw  empty  houses,  then  the  tide  will 
have  turned.  The  Government  can  main- 
tain the  dikes  but  only  the  people  can 
turn  back  the  tides. 

Again.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Nebraska  for 
his  long,  patient,  persistent,  and  now  ap- 
parently fruitful  efforts. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  DENT.  I  understood  the  gentle- 
man from  Nebraska  in  the  dialog  with 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
M1ZEI.L)  when  he  asked  you  if  a  person 
who  represented  to  the  Postmaster  Oen- 
,  eral  that  he  did  not  want  to  receive  this 
particular  type  of  literature  to  say  that 
If  he  later  received  it  from  another  mail- 
er, he  would  have  to  go  back  and  sign  up 
again  or  notify  the  Postmaster  General 
again.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr  CUNNINGHAM.  No.  What  I  said 
was  that  in  present  law  if  you  or  a  minor 
received  a  piece  of  this  smut  material  or 
pandering  advertising,  there  is  a  form 
provided  which  you  can  send  to  your 
postmaster,  which  eventually  gets  back 
here,  which  says.  "I  demand  that  my 
name  and  that  of  my  minor  children  be 
removed  from  the  smut  mailers  list." 
Now,  you  may  get  another  similarly  ob- 
jectionable piece  of  material  and  you 
would  have  to  go  through  the  same  step 
again.  However,  this  legislation  before 
us  today  goes  further.  This  says  that  you 
will  be  allowed  to  put  your  name  on  a 
register  and  you  will  never  have  to  write 
In  again.  Your  name  or  the  names  of  your 
children  will  automatically  be  taken  off 
of  every  Ust  that  contains  this  kind  of 
material  and  you  will  never  receive  It. 

Mr.  DENT.  In  other  words,  the  lan- 
guage on  page  8  will  be  withdrawn.  After 
30  days  the  name  Is  on  a  permanent  list 
and  no  matter  If  the  mailer  of  the  litera- 
ture is  knowledgable  of  the  fact  that  you 
are  on  the  list  or  not.  he  is  still  liable. 
Is  that  the  way  I  understand  It? 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DENT.  That  is  perfectly  all  right. 

I  want  to  compliment  the  committee 
for  bringing  this  particular  legislation  to 
our  attention.  I  am  grateful  for  the  ac- 
ti(xi  and  hope  one  of  these  days  other 
committees  having  to  do  with  theaters 
and  restaurants  around  the  country  will 
take  the  kind  of  action  that  is  needed  in 
that  particular  area  where  this  very 
great  violation  occurs.  In  my  opinion,  to 
the  morals  of  our  country. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Idaho   (Mr.  McCi.u««). 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Chairman, ::  would 
Uke  to  Join  with  my  colleagues  In  com- 
mending the  chairman  of  the  suboom- 
mlttee   (Mr.  Nn)    the  gentleman  from 


Peiwsylvanla,  for  having  conducted  these 
hearings.  He  has  been  very  diligent  In 
holding  the  hearings  and  offering  the 
necessary  amendments  to  the  proposed 
legislation  to  bring  the  matter  to  the 
floor  at  this  time.  Of  course,  the  chair- 
man of  the  full  committee  has  been  ex- 
tremely helpful,  also,  in  formulatinc  this 
legislation  and  leading  the  way  to  the 
production  of  the  legislation  before  the 
House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  much  has  been  said 
about  the  role  played  by  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Cunningham)  in  the 
long  historical  sequel  of  which  this  Is 
this  final  chapter. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  in- 
dicate very  briefly  that  this  is  not  the 
end  of  the  road.  This  deals  with  only 
one  very  small  segment  of  the  total  prob- 
lem dealing  with  obscenity  and  pornog- 
raphy, but  it  is  a  realistic  step  forward. 
It  is  one  step  that  we  can  taxe  now.  It 
is  one  that  the  courts  have  indicated  is 
acceptable  and  represents  another  step 
forward,  although  certainly  only  just 
that,  a  step  toward  the  goal  which  is  not 
yet  so  clearly  attainable. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  legislature  in  my 
State  this  last  year  passed  a  new  obscen- 
ity statute.  They  accepted  the  same  kind 
of  test  that  has  been  applied  here  be- 
cause it  has  been  tested  by  the  courts. 
They  used  the  same  age  limitation  used 
under  title  n  of  this  bill.  Therefore.  I 
think  we  are  developing  across  the  coun- 
try a  kind  of  generalized  acceptance  of 
the  approach  we  are  taking  here  today 
and  actually  which  flows  through  the 
Nation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  heard  a  great 
deal  in  the  last  few  weeks  about  the 
deterioration  of  our  environment.  We  are 
very  concerned  about  clean  water  and 
clean  air.  We  are  concerned  about  the 
Impact  of  human  beings  on  the  natural 
beauty  surrounding  us.  but  how  much 
concern  has  been  expressed  about  the 
deterioration  of  our  moral  environment? 
How  many  people  have  taken  to  the 
streets  to  let  the  rest  of  the  people  of  this 
Nation  know  of  their  concern  about  what 
Is  happening  to  the  social  and  moral 
values  upon  which  we  founded  this  Na- 
tion? Is  this  not  more  fundamentally  im- 
portant to  us  than  the  status  of  our 
wate'  or  our  land,  as  important  as  they 
may  be.  It  would  do  us  no  good  to  clean 
up  our  environment  unless  we  also 
cleaned  up  the  kind  of  social  and  moral 
environment  in  which  our  people  live. 
This,  again,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  a  very  sig- 
nificant step  forward  in  that  never  end- 
ing and  continuing  battle,  but  It  Is  not 
the  end  of  the  road  but  just  another 
beginning. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  question  before 
the  House,  in  discussing  H.R.  15693,  Is 
whether  or  not  the  Congress  can  do  any- 
thing to  stop  the  smut  mail  traffic  aimed 
at  the  15-year-old  market. 

Vast  quantities  of  material  are  sent 
each  year  by  mass  mailers.  Examples  of 
such  material  have  been  forwarded  to 
every  congressional  office.  I  think  this 
kind  of  thing  has  offended  your  staff, 
and  it  certainly  has  outraged  the  aver- 
age American. 

The  filth  merchants  flood  neighbor- 
hoods with  either  mail  addressed  "oc- 
cupant." or  with  the  names  of  young 


people  gathered  from  stamp  and  record 
clubs. 

The  occupant  mall  is  the  easiest  to 
send  in  mass  quantities  in  the  millions. 

The  youth  mail  is  aimed  at  the  curious 
yoimgster  of  16  and  under. 

In  this  process  of  sending  vast  quan- 
tities of  this  type  of  trash,  the  mailer 
hopes  to  hook  individuals  on  the  por- 
nography habit.  If  they  get  adults  to 
respond,  this  legislation  will  not  inter- 
fere. 

It  will,  however,  clamp  down  hard  on 
the  mailing  of  unwanted  and  unsolicited 
sexual  and  sadistic  material  to  persons 
16  years  of  age  and  under.  I  say  unso- 
licited material  because  title  I  of  the 
bill  provides  the  smut  merchant  with  a 
defense  to  criminal  charges.  If  a  young- 
ster requests  sexual  or  sadistic  material, 
and  claims  he  is  an  adult  in  an  appli- 
cation for  this  kind  of  thing.  The  com- 
mittee feels  that  in  such  a  case,  the 
problem  is  between  the  youngster  and 
the  parent.  That  leaves  the  mailer  in  the 
position  of  not  deliberately  sending 
material  to  children  16  years  of  age  and 
imder,  under  threat  of  criminal  sanc- 
tions. This  Is  not  much  of  a  burden  for 
the  mailer. 

Title  n  of  the  bill  makes  up  for  what- 
ever weaknesses  are  in  title  I  of  the  bill 
In  protecting  juveniles.  Title  II  Is  taken 
from  a  Presidential  message  on  this 
subject. 

It  is  a  unique  proposal.  It  enables  the 
average  citizen  to  list  the  name  of  him- 
self and  his  children  with  the  Post- 
master General,  and  such  listing  within 
30  days  provides  public  notice  to  smut 
mailers  that  the  families  listed  do  not 
want  to  receive  sexually  oriented  adver- 
tising which  is  deflned  in  title  I.  This 
would  not  affect  the  legitimate  advertis- 
ing industry. 

Title  n  provides  for  Judicial  court 
orders  which  will  put  a  stop  to  the  op- 
erations of  smut  merchants  in  the  fleld 
and  at  the  same  time  give  an  Immediate 
hearing  on  constitutional  questions,  if 
there  are  any. 

Mr.  SpecUcer.  my  support  for  this  leg- 
islation is  primarily  based  on  the  belief 
that  any  person,  and  minor  who  he  is 
responsible  for,  should  have  the  funda- 
mental right  to  protect  himself  and  his 
family  from  the  Intrusion  of  obscene 
material  through  the  mails.  I  strongly 
tirge  the  approval  of  my  colleagues  on 
this  Immediate  question. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Hocan). 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  H.R.  15693  and  as  a  member 
of  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee which  today  brings  this  bill  be- 
fore the  House,  I  would  like  to  add  my 
voice  to  those  who  are  urging  its  passage. 

It  is  apparent  from  the  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  pleas  which  have  been  sent  to 
the  Post  Office  Department,  the  White 
House  and  the  Congress  by  irate  fami- 
lies that  Congress  must  take  further  ac- 
tion against  smutmailers. 

My  main  concern  and  the  area  which 
I  believe  demands  inmiediate  action  Is 
the  availability  of  this  material  to  our 
children.  The  legislation  before  us  to- 
day would  prohibit  the  use  of  the  U.S. 
mails  for  the  sale,  distribution,  or  deliv- 
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ery  to  minors  of  mat«ial  offensive  to 
prevalent  standards  in  the  adult  com- 
munity. It  Is  imperative  that  we  cut 
down  on  the  market  for  the  dissemina- 
tors of  this  smut  nuill.  We  have  gone 
much  too  far  already  when  we  stand  by 
while  2-year-old  children  are  used  as 
models  In  some  of  this  salacious  litera- 
ture as  was  revealed  in  last  week's  in- 
dictment of  a  local  Washington  smut- 
dealer.  Hopefully,  this  legislation  will  so 
cut  down  on  the  peddler's  prospective 
market  that  this  vicious  use  of  innocent 
children  will  be  eliminated  before  it  is 
allowed  to  degenerate  any  further. 

Concerned  parents  in  my  district  reg- 
ularly write  to  express  their  disbelief 
and  infuriation  at  the  type  of  pornog- 
raphy available  on  the  newsstands,  at 
the  theaters,  and  particularly  being 
thrust  into  the  home,  unsolicited, 
through  the  mail.  I  receive  such  com- 
ments as: 

The  pictures  of  Items  offered  for  sale  were 
•hocking  to  me  .  .  .  and  I've  been  married 
30  years.  .  .  .  Can  nothing  be  done  to  stop 
this?  Think  of  the  effect  on  young  people, 
or  borderline  mental  cases,  or  psychotic 
persons,  or  just  plain  decent  people.  Please 
belp  if  you  can. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  legislation  wiU 
strengthen  the  hand  of  the  Post  Office 
Department  in  curbing  the  influx  of  this 
unsolicited  literature  into  homes  where 
it  is  unwanted  and  most  objectionable. 
The  provision  In  this  bill  permitting 
persons  to  Inform  the  local  post  office 
that  their  mailbox  Is  off  limits  for  smut 
mailings  before  they  receive  any  obscene 
mall  is  a  refinement  of  present  law  under 
which  persons  can  request  that  their 
names  be  removed  from  smut  peddlers' 
lists  after  receiving  such  mailings. 

The  limited  authority  of  present  anti- 
obscenity  statutes  will  be  extended  by 
this  legislation,  but  I  wish  to  emphasize 
that  this  bill  has  been  strictly  construct- 
ed within  the  confines  of  constitutional- 
ity. The  bill  before  us  today  reflects  a 
concern  for  Juveniles;  for  an  assault 
upon  privacy  by  a  publication  In  a  man- 
ner so  obtrusive  as  to  make  It  Impossible 
for  an  unwilling  individual  to  avoid  ex- 
posure to  it:  and  a  concern  with  pan- 
dering as  defined  in  Oinzburg  against 
United  States. 

As  such,  this  legislation  has  a  solid 
constitutional  foundation  as  well  as  an 
overwhelming  measure  of  citizen  ap- 
proval and  I  urge  that  this  body  respond 
to  the  public  appeal  and  act  favorably  on 
the  bill  before  us  today. 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  cons\ime  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  G&at)  . 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreci- 
ate the  distinguished  gentleman  fnon 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Nix)  yielding  to  me. 
I  rise  in  support  of  HJl.  15693,  a  very 
important  proposal  to  help  eliminate  the 
indiscriminate  dumping  of  pornographic 
materials  in  the  mails.  It  is  absolutely  a 
violation  of  aU  decency  and  moral  princi- 
ples for  the  American  people  to  be  sub- 
jected to  this  unsolicited  and  imwanted 
trash  now  being  sent  thrcMigh  the  mails 
to  households  where  in  many  Instanoee 
some  child  opens  the  mail  for  tlieir  par- 
ents and  finds  this  Indecent  literature. 
In  some  cases  the  envelope  is  addressed 


to  the  child  having  been  taken  from  a 
mailing  list. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  people  of  the  21st 
Congressional  District  of  southern  Illi- 
nois are  outraged  as  people  from  all  over 
the  country  are,  that  Congress  has  not 
taken  more  action  than  we  have  In  this 
fleld.  The  Supreme  Court  Is  to  blame  for 
much  of  the  smut  that  Is  now  going 
through  the  mails,  by  their  adverse  rul- 
ings. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  consider  this  leg- 
islation today  I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  a 
friend  and  constituent,  Mr.  Don  Michel, 
manager  of  radio  station  WRAJ,  Anna, 
ni.,  who  launched  a  nationwide  "stamp 
out  smut"  campaign  in  memory  of  the 
late  minority  leader  in  the  Senate,  Ever- 
ett McKinley  Dirksen.  Senator  Dirksoi 
had  sponsored  legislation  which  I  had 
the  priviledge  of  cosponsorlng  In  the 
House  to  give  local  courts  the  author- 
ity to  determine  once  and  for  all  what 
is  obscene  and  pornographic,  so  the 
problem  could  be  controlled  locally  and 
without  interference  from  the  Supreme 
Court.  This  legislation  is  pending  in  the 
House  and  Senate  Committees  an  the 
Judiciary  and  I  am  hopeful  that  heai-- 
ings  can  be  scheduled  on  these  biUs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  closing  I  want  to 
commend  my  friend  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Nix)  and  the 
full  committee  chairman,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Dttlsxi),  the 
gentleman  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Cim- 
ningham)  and  the  other  members  of  the 
committee  for  their  hard  work  in  bring- 
ing out  the  legislation  before  us.  I  am 
proud  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  this  legisla- 
tion and  I  know  it  will  be  another  step  in 
the  right  direction  of  cleaning  up  the 
moral  pollution  that  is  now  prevailing  In 
our  country.  Thank  you. 

tSi.  NIX.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  S  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  William  D.  Foro)  . 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
Blr.  Chairman.  At  the  risk  of  being 
thought  presumptuous  I  would  like  to 
break  the  monotony  of  this  debate  by 
coming  to  the  floor  to  Indicate  that  I 
have  something  less  than  "overwhelm- 
ing enthusiasm"  for  the  great  and  glow- 
ing success  that  this  legislation  Is  going 
to  produce  In  curbing  the  distribution 
of  harmful  material  to  the  young  people 
of  this  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  came  to  this  floor 
with  the  greatest  respect,  as  a  member 
of  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee, for  both  the  chtOrman  of  the  full 
committee  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Dulski)  ,  and  for  the  chedr- 
man  of  the  subcommittee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Nix)  and 
for  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
CmnoNOHAic)  who  so  many  people  have 
referred  to  as  the  person  who  has  worked 
the  longest  on  this  legislation.  I  have 
the  utmost  respect  for  their  motivation 
tn  supporting  this  legislation  and  for  the 
worthy  motives  that  the  legislation  is  in- 
tended to  serve. 

However,  I  do  not  believe  it  is  quite 
fair  to  the  American  people  or  to  the 
constituents  of  any  of  us  to  try  to  get 
them  to  believe  that  this  bill  is  really 
going  to  have  very  much  effect  on  the 


flow  of  the  kind  of  material  that  every- 
body has  been  describing  here,  and  that 
everybody  has  been  viewing  with  horror. 
For  example,  one  of  the  things  that 
bothers  me  about  the  legislation  is  that 
it  directs  Itself  only  to  the  kind  of  ma- 
terial which  the  Postmaster  General  and 
his  employees  have  access  to.  And,  of 
course,  this  part  bothers  me  more  than 
anything  else  in  that  I  Uiink  that  we 
should  regard  the  Postmaster  General  as 
the  person  with  the  prime  responsibility 
for  protecting  the  security  of  the  mall. 
I  believe  that  when  I  put  a  letter  into  the 
mail  it  is  his  business  to  see  that  it  gets 
to  the  person  I  mail  it  to,  and  that  it  is 
none  of  his  business  what  is  In  It.  And 
I  view  with  some  concern  anything  that 
might  indicate  that  we  are  going  to 
change  the  head  of  that  great  trans- 
portation system  known  as  the  Post 
Office  Department  Into  a  substitute  for 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States.  He  is  not  appointed  because  of 
his  law-enforcement  propensities  or 
qualifications;  he  is  appointed  because  he 
is  supposed  to  understand  how  to  run 
that  big  transportation  system  for  the 
purpose  of  moving  the  mail.  I  think  we 
c(»if  use  his  purpose  when  we  try  to  heap 
on  him  law-enforcement  duties.  We 
would  be  much  more  effective  if  we 
passed  some  of  the  legislation  that  is 
pending  before  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  that  would  absolutely  prohibit 
the  distribution  of  this  kind  of  material 
no  matter  how  it  is  distributed,  whether 
through  the  U.S.  mails,  the  Pony  Express, 
fioating  down  the  river  in  a  sack,  or  how 
it  is  done. 

I  see  the  distinguished  minority  leader 
from  Michigan  is  on  the  fioor.  I  noticed 
the  other  day  on  the  fioor  that  he  had  a 
copy  of  what  he  described  in  the  Recokd 
of  the  proceedings  as  a  "dirty"  magazine 
that  had  not  been  mailed  through  the 
mails,  but  had  been  procured  by  pur- 
chasing it  off  a  newsstand.  I  suspect  that 
there  are  as  many  of  my  constituents 
who  are  disturbed  about  the  material 
which  our  children  have  access  to  on  the 
newsstands  as  Uiey  are  the  material  that 
is  coming  into  their  homes  through  the 
mails. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  I  will  be  glad 
to  jrield  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 
Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  might  make 
this  comment.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  this  particular  magazine.  Ever-  . 
green,  primarily  is  procured  by  subscrip- 
tion through  the  mail.  If  these  photo- 
graphs which  were  associated  with  the 
article  in  the  magazine  are  in  the  issue — 
that  is  the  article  by  Justice  Douglas — 
are  indicative,  it  would  seem  to  me,  that 
this  particular  magazine  might  w^  fall 
within  the  purview  of  this  legi^tion. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  I  am  not  at 
all  familiar  with  the  magazine.  I  have 
never  seen  a  copy  of  it.  But  I  imderstood 
that  you  got  your  copy  from  the  news- 
stand and  not  throufi^i  the  mail. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  chairman  of  the 
subccHnmittee  a  couple  of  questions  to 
establish  some  les^ative  history. 

Mr.  Chairman,  is  it  the  intention  of 
this  Committee  in  putting  forward  this 
legislation  to  confer  authority  on  the 
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Postmaster  Oenenl  to  In  any  way  censor 
the  content  of  mall  under  the  guise  of 
seeking  out  pornographic  mall? 

Mr  NIX.  If  the  gentleman  wUl  yield, 
the  answer  Is,  "No." 

Mr  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  answer  is.  "No.  we  do  not  in- 
tend to  give  the  authority  to  censor" — 
or  is  the  answer  "Yes.  we  do"? 

Mr.  NIX.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield, 
the  answer  is  "No." 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  If  in  enforc- 
ing UUe  I— and  this  deals  with  the  non- 
mailahility  of  material— is  it  the  inten- 
tion of  this  legislaUon  that  the  Post- 
mastA  General  or  his  emplo3rees  will 
have  authority  by  anjrthing  written  In 
this  act  to  exercise  their  Individual  dis- 
cretion to  determine  what  Is  or  what  is 
not  pornographic  material? 

Mr.  NIX.  The  answer  again,  if  the  gen- 
Ueman  will  yield.  Is  "No  " 

Bdr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  very  miKh.  and  relying  upon 
these  assurances  I  will  vote  for  the  l^ 
on  its  passage. 

Although  I  find  myself  compelled  to 
dissent  from  the  committee's  enthusi- 
astic support  of  H.R.  1M93,  I  also  share 
their  concern  at  the  quantities  of  truly 
obscene  material  which  finds  its  way 
Into  the  hands  of  children  or  Into  the 
homes  of  tbooe  who  ftaid  it  objectionable. 
I  am,  however,  equally  concerned  with 
the  need  to  preserve  and  protect  the  In- 
dividual's  freedom  to  send  and  receive 
material  protected  by  the  first  amend- 
ment without  having  to  exercise  that 
freedom  in  the  shadow  of  heavy  criminal 
iwnalties.  We  already  have  on  our  statute 
books  adequate  protection  against  the 
mailing  of  obscene  material  to  adults. 
And  while  it  may  ht  necessary  to  have 
further  legislation  to  govern  the  mailing 
of  obscene  material  to  minors,  I  have 
serious  doubts  about  both  the  wisdom 
and  the  constitutionality  of  this  bill. 

TITLSX 

The  Supreme  Court  has  ruled  that  ob- 
scenity falls  outside  the  protection  of 
the  first  amendment  and  can  t>e  barred 
from  the  mails.  Roth  v.  United  States, 
354  VS.  476,  1959.  It  has  further  ruled 
that  a  State  may  constitutionally  pro- 
hibit the  sale  to  minors  of  publications 
which  would  not  be  obscene  If  sold  to 
adults.  Ginabero  v.  New  York.  390  UJB. 
829,  1968.  The  Court  in  Ginsberg  altered 
the  Roth  standard,  not  by  deleting  or 
changing  any  of  its  three-part  test,  but 
only  by  holding  that  the  test  was  to  be 
applied  with  reference  to  the  special 
characteristics  of  a  minor. 

In  its  review  of  this  bill,  the  commit- 
tee has  revised  the  definitions  of  pro- 
scribed material  which  were  used  in  HR. 
10867.  so  that  the  language  now  is  sim- 
ilar to  the  language  of  the  New  York 
statute  upheld  In  Ginsberg  against  New 
York,  supra.  The  majority  has,  bow- 
ever,  made  one  significant  word  change 
which  makes  BIL  15893  -.h^t^ntuny 
broader  than  the  Oiiuberg  statute,  and. 
in  our  view,  renders  it  unconatitutianal. 
In  Ginsberg,  the  statute  validated  by  the 
Court  had  as  part  of  its  standard  the  re- 
quirement that  the  publication  be  'utter- 
ly without  aodaUy  redeeming  value."  Sec- 
tion 4011(c)(8)(C)  of  this  bill  require* 
only  that  the  material  be  "substantially 


without  redeeming  social  value."  Thla 
seemingly  small  change  drastically  en- 
larges the  scope  of  the  prohibition.  In- 
fringing upon  the  right  to  send  and  re- 
crtve  constitutionally  protected  materials 
wen  beyond  the  limits  established  by  both 
Roth  and  Ginsberg.  Moreover,  the  "sub- 
stantially" standard  is  much  less  capable 
of  precL<w  definition,  making  it  much 
more  difflcult  for  the  publisher  to  ascer- 
tain the  "dim  and  uncertain  line"  be- 
tween obscene  and  nonobscene.  Bantam 
Books.  Inc.  v.  SuUivan.  372  UB.  58,  68, 
1963.  This  imprecision  is  precisely  what 
the  Supreme  Court  has  rejected  in  deal- 
ing with  the  first  amendment. 

Even  if  section  4011(0  (6)  (O  were  re- 
vised to  square  with  Roth  and  Ginsberg, 
the  manner  in  which  title  I  seeks  to  im- 
plement the  banning  of  "obscene"  ma- 
terials to  minors  would  still  render  it  un- 
constitutional. There  is  a  very  signifi- 
cant difference  between  the  present  bill 
and  the  New  York  act  validated  in  Gins- 
berg. In  that  case,  the  statute  was  aimed 
at  face-to-face  sales  to  minors.  The  sell- 
er could  look  at  his  customer  and  de- 
cide whether  he  was  an  adult  or  a  minor, 
or  at  least  whether  it  would  be  prudent 
to  request  some  proof  of  age.  Title  I  of 
this  bill  is  aimed  solely  at  sales  through 
the  mall.  The  publisher  wanting  to  send 
out  unsolicited  mail  is  charged  with  de- 
termining whether  minors  live  at  the 
thousands  of  addresses  on  a  mailing  Ust. 

Moreover  section  4011  prohibits  mail- 
ing this  material  not  only  to  minors  but 
also  to  any  household  where  minors  re- 
side. Section  4011(b)  establishes  a  pre- 
sumption that  all  such  mail  is  intended 
for  a  minor  unless  it  arrives  in  a  com- 
pletely sealed  envelope  personally  ad- 
dressed to  an  adult  residing  at  that  ad- 
dress. In  the  first  place,  this  presumption 
has  no  factual  basis  and  as  such  will  not 
survive  Supreme  Court  scrutiny.  See 
Leary  v.  United  States.  395  UJ3.  6.  1969. 
More  importantly,  because  It  will  be 
totally  Impossible  to  establish  with  any 
certainty  whether  a  particular  household 
contains  a  minor,  publishers  already 
faced  with  the  difficult  task  of  deter- 
mining whether  a  particular  mailing  falls 
within  the  prohibited  categories  will  be 
forced  to  choose  between  ceasing  all  un- 
solicited mall  to  adults  or  limiting  this 
material  to  that  which  is  not  obscene  for 
minors,  except  where  such  material  Is 
si)eclfically  ordered  by  an  adult.  Adult 
readers  will  then  be  deprived  of  mate- 
rials which  are  not  obscene  with  refer- 
ence to  them  and  which,  therefore,  they 
have  a  constitutional  right  to  receive 
through  the  malls.  The  Supreme  Court 
has  repeatedly  held  that  protected  ma- 
terial cannot  be  proscribed  along  with 
nonprotected  material,  even  when  the 
goal  is  protecting  children  from  sexual 
material.  Butler  v.  Michiean.  352  XJS. 
380,  1957.  The  majority.  In  relying  on  the 
Supreme  Court's  decision  In  Ginsberg, 
supra,  has  ignored  the  Court's  clear 
statement  that  the  statute  upheld  there 
did  not  In  any  way  Impede  sales  to 
adults,  3990  V3.  at  634-35.  That  is  not 
the  case  here,  and,  therefore,  we  do  not 
believe  that  Ginsberg  can  be  used  to  sup- 
port the  constitutionality  of  this  bill. 

The  vagueness  and  uncertainties  of 
coverage  Inherent  in  this  bUl  are  made 


more  Intolerable  by  the  presence  of  se- 
vere criminal  penalties.  Violations  of 
section  4011  will  be  punishable  imder  18 
United  SUtes  Code,  section  1461  by 
$5,000  and/or  5  years  Imprisonment  for 
the  first  offense  and  $10,000  and/or  10 
years  for  subsequent  offenses.  The  com- 
mittee has  attempted  to  overcome  this 
problem  by  writing  a  scienter  provision 
into  the  bill  which  gives  the  seller  an 
affirmative  defense  If  he  reasonably  be- 
lieved the  addressee  to  be  an  adult.  Sec- 
tion 103  gives  the  seller  a  defense  under 
a  single  set  of  circumstances — if  a  minor 
lies  about  his  age,  and  orders  some  pro- 
hibited material.  However,  in  light  of 
the  presumption  In  section  4011(b),  a 
mailer  could  be  prosecuted  under  section 
4011  even  though  he  had  no  idea — and 
no  practical  way  to  establish — whether 
a  minor  in  fact  resided  at  a  particular 
address.  See  Smith  v.  California,  361  VJB. 
147  (1959). 

Furthermore,  the  mailer  will  be  sub- 
ject to  these  severe  criminal  penalties  if 
he  makes  a  mistake  about  whether  a 
minor  resides  in  a  certain  house  or  about 
whether  a  certain  piece  of  material  is 
prohibited.  Because  material  "substan- 
tially" without  redeeming  value  is  pro- 
scribed, the  line  between  obscene  and 
nonobscene  Is  enormously  vague.  De- 
spite these  ambiguities,  prosecution  and 
criminal  penalties  face  the  puldisher  who 
exercises  his  Judgment  incorrectly. 

TTTL*   n 

Section  4012  seeks  to  limit  the  mailing 
of  sexually  oriented  advertising  to  those 
persons  who  have  not  objected  to  receiv- 
ing them.  Any  person  may  Inform  the 
Postmaster  General  on  his  own  behalf 
or  on  the  behalf  of  tmy  other  person  who 
has  not  yet  attained  the  age  of  19 
and  who  resides  with  him  or  is  under  his 
care,  custody,  or  supervision  that  he  does 
not  wish  to  receive  sexually  oriented  ad- 
vertising. Thirty  days  after  a  person's 
name  Is  listed,  anyone  who  malls  such 
advertising  to  him  is  subject  to  criminal 
penalties  of  $5,000  and/or  5  years  in  Jail 
for  the  first  offense  and  twice  that  for 
each  subseqiient  offense.  Further,  the 
Postmaster  General  has  the  power  to  go 
to  court  and  obtain  an  injunction  against 
anyone  he  "believes"  to  have  violated 
section  4012.  barring  that  person  from 
sending  and  receiving  such  advertise- 
ments, even  legally,  and  subjecting  all  of 
his  outgoing  or  incoming  mail  to  postal 
inspection,  whether  or  not  related  to  the 
advertisement.  Unlike  39  United  States 
Code  4009,  which  gives  the  sender  a  right 
to  a  hearing  on  the  question  whether  he 
has  violated  the  statute,  this  bill  allows 
the  Postmaster  General  to  proceed  on 
his  belief  alone.  The  court  can  Impose 
these  civil  liabilities  without  any  need 
to  prove  in  a  criminal  trial  that  the  i>er- 
son  has  violated  section  4012. 

In  addition  to  the  constitutional  prob- 
lems Inherent  In  this  procedure,  we  have 
some  doubts  about  the  wisdom  of  giving 
the  Postmaster  General  these  law  en- 
forcement functions  when  he  is  about  to 
became  the  head  of  a  business  corpora- 
tion. We  should  give  further  consldera- 
tion  to  transferring  these  functions  en- 
tirely to  another  Government  ngeney. 

Section  4012  proscribes  the  mailing  of 
an  enormous  variety  of  nonobscene  ad- 
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vertlsements.  Section  1461  of  title  18  of 
the  United  States  <^de  already  bans  the 
mailing  of  obscene  articles,  nonobscene 
advertisements  for  such  articles,  and  ob- 
scene articles.  Moreover,  39  United  States 
Code,  supplement  IV,  4009  already  per- 
mits persons  to  stop  mailing  of  pandering 
advertisements  offering  erotically  arous- 
ing or  sexually  provocative  matter  to  his 
home  by  giving  notice  to  the  Postmaster 
General. 

Section  4012  goes  well  beyond  these 
existing  statutes.  It  is  not  limited  to  ob- 
scene advertising,  or  nonobscene  adver- 
tising for  obscene  matter,  but  includes 
even  nonobscene  advertising  for  nonob- 
scene matter.  Its  scope  is  virtually  im- 
limlted.  EN^en  the  publisher  who  makes  a 
careful  Judgment  about  a  particular  piece 
of  his  advertising,  and  sends  it  to  a  per- 
son on  the  list  may  still  find  himself 
facing  stiff  criminal  penalties.  We  must 
keep  in  mind  Uiat  we  are  not  dealing  here 
with  the  purveyor  of  hard-core  pornog- 
raphy, but  with  the  legitimate  publisher 
who  must  make  fine  Judgments  about 
admittedly  nonobscene  advertising  for 
nonobscene  material  in  the  face  of  harsh 
criminal  penalties.  Unfortimately  we  do 
not  share  the  confidence  of  the  majority 
of  this  committee  that  the  Supreme 
Court  will  accept  this  result  because  of  its 
decisions  in  Valentine  v.  Chrestensen. 
316  UJ3.  52  (1947)  and  Breard  v.  Alex- 
andria. 341  U.S.  622  (1951),  generally 
holding  that  advertising  is  entitled  to 
less  protection  than  noncommercial 
speech. 

Even  the  Justice  Department  appears 
to  question  whether  criminal  penalties 
can  validly  be  imposed  where  the  class  of 
prohibited  advertisements  is  so  broad  and 
undefined.  In  a  brief  in  support  of  the 
constitutionality  of  the  broadly  worded 
39  United  States  Code  4009,  the  Solicitor 
General  relied  heavily  on  the  fact  that 
no  criminal  sanctions  could  be  applied  to 
the  mailer  until  a  court  order  prohibited 
him  from  doing  a  particular  act  and  he 
subsequently  violated  it.  Government's 
Moti(»i  to  Affirm  in  Daniel  Roman  v. 
United  States  Post  Office,  No.  309,  Octo- 
ber term,  1969,  cited  in  "Hearings  on 
H.R.  10867  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Postal  Operations  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service, 
91st  Congress,  first  session,  ser.  91-92, 
p.  2  at  419  (1969). 

There  is  no  such  requirement  here  and, 
therefore,  the  scienter  required  by  the 
Supreme  Court  in  Smith  v.  California, 
361  U.S.  147  (1959),  is  unquestionably 
absent. 

I  am  concerned  as  well  about  the 
enormous  administrative  burden  which 
the  bill  would  place  on  all  publishers. 
Although  each  publisher  has  30  days  to 
obtain  the  name  of  each  person  who 
notified  the  Postmaster  General,  the 
statute  in  effect  requires  him  to  upgrade 
his  list  every  day.  Some  publishers  who 
would  come  within  the  scope  of  this  bill, 
have  mailing  lists  containing  millions  of 
names.  TTie  opportunities  for  mistakes, 
as  well  as  the  costs,  are  enormous.  And 
noncompliance  in  even  the  smallest  de- 
gree can  result  in  criminal  penalties.  It 
would  be  far  better  to  compUe  such  a  Ust 
on  a  monthly  or  qiiarterly  ba'is. 

The  bill  has  other  troutder  jme  or  con- 
fusing provisions.  First,  titie  n  permits 


any  (>erson  on  behalf  of  any  person  under 
19  who  resides  with  him  or  is  under  his 
care,  custody,  or  supervision  to  stop  the 
sending  of  sexually  oriented  advertise- 
ments to  his  address.  Unlike  HH.  10867 
which  was  limited  to  a  person's  children 
under  19  who  reside  with  him,  HJl.  15693 
would  permit,  for  example,  a  school 
headmaster  who  supervises  his  students 
to  attempt  to  control  the  mail  they  re- 
ceive at  school.  This  is  unnecessarily 
broad  authority  for  a  statute  which  pur- 
ports to  be  in  support  of  a  parent's  de- 
sire to  influence  the  mail  his  child  re- 
ceives. 

Second,  title  n  sets  19  as  the  age  limit 
under  which  parents  or  others  may  as- 
sert control  over  the  mail  the  minor 
receives.  Title  I,  however,  defines  minor 
as  a  person  under  17.  We  can  find  no 
logical  reason  for  using  different  age 
limits  in  title  I.  and  title  n.  and  recom- 
mend, therefore,  that  title  n  be  revised 
to  exclude  18-  and  19-year-olds  from  its 
coverage. 

Third,  section  1736  attempts  to  fore- 
close any  claims  that  compliance  with 
section  4012  violates  the  privilege  against 
self-incrimination.  The  Supreme  Court 
long  ago  held  that  immunity  provisions 
can  be  substituted  for  the  privilege 
against  self-incrimination,  long  ago,  but 
only  if  there  is  "absolute  Immunity 
against  future  prosecution."  Couruelman 
V.  Hitchcock.  142  U.S.  547.  1892.  As  a 
practical  matter,  this  is  no  protection  at 
all  against  prosecution.  Section  1736  is 
therefore  inconsistent  with  the  privilege 
against  self-incrimination.  Some  have 
relied  on  Murphy  v.  Waterfront  Comm'n, 
378  U.S.  52,  1964,  to  Justify  this  result. 
However,  the  Court  has  more  recently 
cast  doubt  as  to  whether  any  protection 
less  than  absolute  immunity  from  prose- 
cution is  adequate  under  the  Fifth 
Amendment.  Stevens  v.  Marks.  383  UJS. 
236, 1966. 

I  believe  this  bill  contains  constitu- 
tional defects  in  its  scope  and  operation. 
It  is  my  view  and  I  would  prefer  that 
congressional  passage  of  antiobscenity 
legislation  ought  to  wait  imtil  we  re- 
ceive the  report  of  the  Commission  on 
Obscenity  and  Pornography  sometime 
this  summer.  The  probliems  caused  by 
obscenity  are  not  limited  to  use  of  the 
malls  for  its  transmittal.  When  the  com- 
mission publishes  its  report,  I  suspect 
we  might  find  it  desirable  for  the  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  to  Join 
with  members  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce and  Judiciary  Committees  to  act 
together  on  the  recommendations  of  the 
commission. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  NIX.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  If  the  distinguished 
chairman  or  anyone  else  on  the  commit- 
tee knows  the  answer,  I  would  call  your 
attention  to  page  7,  lines  18  and  19.  The 
section  reads  as  follows: 

(a)  Any  penon  who  malls  or  causes  tx>  be 
maUed  any  serually  oriented  advertisement 
shall  place  on  the  envelope  or  cover  thereof 
his  name  and  address  as  the  sender  thereof 
and  such  mark  or  notice  as  the  Postmaster 
General  may  prescribe. 

That  has  to  do  with  the  mark  or  no- 
tice that  the  Postmaster  General  may 


direct  people  who  mail  sexually  oriented 
advertisements  to  put  on  the  outside 
wrapper  or  the  envelope. 

My  question  is — what  fimction  that 
mark  or  notice  will  serve,  since  it  will, 
in  fact,  invade  the  privacy  that  I 
thought  was  being  protected  in  other 
sections  of  title  n? 

Mr.  NIX.  The  aiiswer  to  the  gentle- 
man's question  is — it  invades  no  pri- 
vacy. 

That  situation  has  never  arisen.  It  is 
not  contemplated  that  it  wlU  arise.  I 
do  not  see  how  there  can  be  any  valid 
objection  to  It. 

The  only  thing  the  section  says  is  that 
any  person  who  mails  such  material  shall 
place  his  name  and  address  on  the  en- 
velope as  the  sender  thereof. 

Now  you  object  to  this,  I  take  It? 

Mr.  MIKVA.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  NIX.  And  such  mark  or  notice  as 
the  Postmaster  General  may  prescribe. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Yes. 

I  am  not  objecting  to  the  name  and 
address.  It  Is  really  as  to  the  mark,  and 
the  question  is — what  function  it  will 
serve? 

Mr.  NIX.  First  of  all,  the  assumption 
that  you  make  is  that  something  is  go- 
ing to  be  proscribed  by  the  Postmaster 
General.  There  is  no  valid  reason  to 
make  the  assumption.  The  time  to  take 
it  up  is  if  and  when  such  a  mark  is  re- 
quired. That  mark,  or  whatever  it  Is, 
offends  against  some  rights  that  an  indi- 
vidual has.  As  of  this  time,  it  is  mean- 
ingless.   

Mr.  MIEIVA.  With  all  due  deference, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  NIX.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  I  would  suggest  if  there 
is  no  specific  function  for  it  at  this  point, 
I  am  reluctant  to  give  the  Postmaster 
General  the  authority  to  force  the  sender 
to  Identify  mail  in  some  specific  way. 
Specifically,  let  me  give  you  an  example 
that  bothers  me. 

There  are  people  who  presumably  like 
to  receive  this  sexually  oriented  mall. 
This  bill  does  not  make  that  illegal.  If 
they  are  entitled  to  receive  it  and  they 
are  receiving  it  via  first-class  mail,  I  see 
no  reason  why  the  Postmaster  General 
should  require  the  sender  to  put  an  "X" 
on  this  sexually  oriented  mail  so  that  the 
postman  or  any  snoopy  neighbors  might 
know  that  somebody  is  receiving  it — if 
we  are  not  making  it  illegal.  Unless  it 
performs  some  function,  I  would  rather 
see  that  langxiage  removed.  It  seems  to 
me,  from  the  testimony  we  heard  before 
my  committee,  that  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment could  continue  to  function 
without  such  a  provision  in  it. 

Then,  if  at  some  later  date  there  is 
need  for  some  additional  legislation,  I 
would  rather  see  them  come  to  us  at  that 
time,  rattier  than  our  now  giving  them 
a  carte  blanche  to  identify  mail  in  some 
way  which  would  invade  the  privacy  of 
the  recipient. 

Mr.  NIX.  I  appreciate  the  gentleman's 
concern.  The  committee  discussed  this 
matter.  I  can  assure  the  gentleman  his 
fears  are  groundless. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  further 
requests  for  time. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Dkvink)  . 
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'  Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Chalmuui.  when  ap- 
proachlns  the  problem  of  pomocraphlc 
material  being  sent  through  the  mails. 
It  was  studied  with  a  view  of  drafting 
legislation  to  correct  the  situation,  we 
tried  to  analyze  an  of  the  problems  pre- 
sented. 

First.  It  appeared  the  problem  became 
more  acute  as  the  Supreme  Court  con- 
tinued to  render  decisions  regarding  the 
definition  of  "obscenity."  In  my  research. 
I  studied  several  of  the  leading  cases 
of  the  Supreme  Court  and  determined 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  confusion  exist- 
ing in  the  minds  of  the  Justices  as  to 
exactly  what  constitutes  obscenity. 
Therefore.  It  was  concluded  that  tlie 
first  step  should  be  for  Congress  to  de- 
fine legislatively  what  is  or  is  not  ob- 
scene. 

We  started  out  on  this  premise  and  I 
do  not  look  to  the  Supreme  Court  for 
any  guidance  in  this  area.  Their  deci- 
sions have  brought  on  the  problem; 
therefore,  let  us  not  look  to  the  cause 
for  the  solution. 

Having  established  what  constitutes 
obscenity,  we  then  examine  existing  laws 
regarding  the  use  of  UJ3.  mails  that  have 
been  *"ft^**^  by  Congress  and  enforced 
by  the  Poet  OfSce  Department  regard- 
ing Qonmailahle  material.  Congress  lias. 
on  other  occasions,  enacted  legislation 
which  defines  q>eciflc  items  as  nonmail- 
able and  the  Poctmaster  General  can 
apply  to  the  various  courts  for  permis- 
sion to  examine  suspect  mail  and  if  he 
finds  nonmailable  items  contained  there- 
in, he  can  refuse  to  accept  them.  Ex- 
amples of  this  are  the  recent  firearms 
legislation  and  kgiilatinn  affecting  sur- 
veillance materiaL 

Since  we  have  established  a  procedure 
which  does  work,  it  should  be  used  as  a 
guide  for  eetahliahlng  the  procedure  to 
enforce  the  nonmailable  provisions  of 
existing  section  14«1  of  UUe  18.  United 
States  Code. 

Altbouch  there  seems  to  be  some 
tbought  that  Congress  may  not  have  the 
right  to  regulate  the  use  of  the  malls  and 
by  stretehlDc  some  <A  the  pornographic 
cases,  attempt  to  bring  the  uae  of  the 
malla  mMtar  the  freedom  of  expression 
deflnlUone,  I  do  not  lubecribe  to  this 
theory. 

I  do  not  find  any  ambiguity  in  the  UJ3. 
Cooitttuttao  ilvlnc  the  UJS.  Coocreae 
lurtodieUon  over  the  UJB.  postal  system. 
f^lPM^lgh  I  acknowledce  that  the  library 
of  Ooi«reaB  has  published  a  study  deal- 
ing with  Federal  group  rtrfamartnn  leg- 
Islatioa  In  which  they  speculate  <m  this 
matter.  Specifleally.  under  a  study  pre- 
pared by  the  legislative  Attorney.  Amer- 
ican Law  EMviskm.  August  13.  1964.  the 
following  wording  appears: 

Wbll*  aoiiM  or  tha  mtUm  SapreaM  Court 
CMM  Mwgwted  tiMt  ttM  w*  of  tta«  bmUs  U  » 
prlvilag*  to  which  Congriwi  oould  attaoh  such 
oondlUons  aa  It  rhnn— w.  au3r«  recent  deci- 
sions have  rejected  thla  view.  Today,  the 
Court  would  probAbly  agree  with  Mr.  Justlo* 
Holmes  who  Mid:  "th*  United  Statea  may 
glTe  up  Its  Post  O&em  whan  it  aeea  fit,  but 
whUe  It  c«Rl«a  It  on  tha  om  of  the  malla  la 
almoat  aa  much  a  part  at  tnm  ipeach  a*  the 
right  to  ua*  our  tongues." 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  this  specula- 
tion Is  based  opoo  the  iHswmtliig  opinion, 
and  otber  eaaas  cited  axe  eqaally  divided 


between  controlling  tmd  dissenting  opin- 
ions. 

I  disagree  with  the  conclusion  reached 
by  the  Counsel  and  in  my  opinion.  Con- 
gress has  the  right  to  regulate  the  use  of 
the  mails  and  may  do  so  without  the  help 
of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Accordingly,  I  have  prepared  the  blU 
HJl.  11815  in  an  effort  to  prevent  the 
n.S.  Oovemment  from  being  a  partici- 
pant in  the  dissemination  of  obscene  and 
fUthy  material. 

I  exhibited  some  examples  of  material 
that  have  been  forwarded  through  the 
mall,  unsolicited,  which,  in  my  opinion, 
is  not  within  the  province  of  this  Oov- 
emment to  help  distribute. 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  bill  I  in- 
troduced to  control  pornographic  litera- 
ture being  sent  through  the  U.S.  mails 
is  to  define  what  constitutes  obscene, 
lewd,  lascivious,  pornographic  material 
and  to  establish  tests  whereby  the  Post- 
master General  may  apply  these  defini- 
tions to  material  submitted  for  delivery. 

It  is  my  purpose  not  to  prosecute  those 
depositing  this  material  in  the  mail  but 
to  enable  the  Postmaster  General  to 
exercise  the  discretion  given  him  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  not  to 
deliver  such  material  and  not  to  become 
a  purveyor  of  filth  such  as  the  obscene, 
lewd,  lascivious  pornographic  material 
described. 

It  Is  my  opinion  that  persons  or  com- 
panies involved  in  the  publication,  dis- 
tribution, and  exploitation  of  this  ma- 
terial will  soon  abandon  their  activities 
if  they  are  denied  the  right  to  send  it 
through  the  UjB.  mails  and  to  expect 
financial  gain  through  this  distribution 
media.  The  question  of  whether  they 
have  the  right  under  the  Constitution 
to  publish  it  would  not  be  an  issue.  In 
my  opinion.  It  is  well  settled  that  the 
Congress  can  prescribe  the  limits  of  the 
operation  of  the  Post  Office  and  we 
have,  on  numerous  occasions  defined 
nonmailable  material. 

The  Congress  recently  prohibited  the 
mailing  of  handguns  through  Post  Of- 
fice faculties:  it  had  previously  pro- 
nounced dope,  narcotics,  barbiturates,  to 
be  nonmailable  and.  on  other  occasions, 
has  prescrfbed*  surveillance  and  Usten- 
ing  devices  to  be  nonmailable  items. 
Since  it  Is  within  the  power  of  Congress 
to  define  what  shall  or  shall  not  be  car- 
ried through  the  U.8.  mails.  I  suggest 
that  the  nonmailable  definition  of  "lewd, 
obscene,  pornographic,  lascivious  ma- 
terial" be  implemented  by  the  right  of 
the  Postmaster  to  examine  suspect  mail- 
ings and  if  foimd  to  meet  the  tests  of 
obscenity  described  in  my  bin.  refuse 
to  deliver  or  return  such  material  The 
depositor  of  such  material  would  then 
have  suffered  a  financial  loss  by  reason 
of  his  inibllcatlon  costs,  purchase  of 
mafHng  lists,  and  the  affixing  of  stamps, 
which  would  be  forfeited  when  deposited 
lntheU.8.maU. 

In  summary,  I  feel  the  best  attack 
upon  this  type  of  aetlTity  is  to  Umit  the 
marketabUl^  through  the  use  of  mails 
and  aawiming  any  publisher  desires  to 
"legally"  print  and  publish  this  material 
under  the  decisions  as  rendered  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  does  not  ipso  facto  give 
him  the  authority  to  mail  it  in  the  US. 


(Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  CnrnnifCHAM )  was  granted 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record.) 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  H  Jl.  15693 
and  urge  its  adoption  because  I  feel  we 
must  take  action  to  exclude  certain  non- 
mailable matter  from  the  malls.  I  hope 
the  House  will  pass  this  legislation  by 
a  unanimous  vote. 

Mr.  McCrULLOCH  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  CuNNmcHAM)  was  granted  permis- 
sion to  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
IntheRxcoRS.) 

Mr.  McCULXOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  deeply  troubled  by  the  serious  threat 
to  the  moral  fabric  of  our  society  posed 
by  the  mountains  of  obscene  materials 
which  dally  pour  through  the  mails. 

The  purveyors  of  this  smut  do  not  re- 
spect the  sanctity  of  your  home  or  your 
time-honored  right  to  privacy.  They  do 
not  respect  your  right  to  protect  your 
minor  children  from  exposure  to  this 
material.  They  do  not  respect  the  human 
body;  rather  they  defile  it.  They  do  not 
respect  the  need  for  decency  and  mo- 
rality in  America. 

In  fact,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  pomog- 
raphers  respect  only  one  thing:  the  fast 
buck  they  get  from  plying  their  dirty 
trade. 

Sensing  the  need  to  enact  legislation  to 
correct  this  most  vexing  problem,  the 
President  in  May  1969  recommended  to 
the  Congress  a  program  for  a  three- 
pronged  attack  on  obscenity. 

The  first  administration  bill.  HJl. 
11031,  of  which  I  had  the  privilege  to  be 
the  principal  sponsor,  is  designed  to  help 
parents  protect  their  minor  children 
from  obscene  materials.  HJL  11031 
would  make  it  a  crime  to  knowingly  mall 
or  transport  In  interstate  oommeroe  mat- 
ter to  persons  under  age  18  which  de- 
scribes or  represents  nudity,  sexual  con- 
duct or  sado-masochistic  bdiavior,  which 
is  offensive  to  prevailing  community 
standards  concerning  what  Is  suitable 
material  for  minors  and  which  is  sub- 
stantially without  redeeming  social  valoe 
for  minors. 

The  second  bill.  HJL  11032,  of  which 
I  also  had  the  privilege  ol  being  the  prin- 
cipal sponsor,  is  aimed  at  the  mass  of 
obscene  and  obiectiacable  advertise- 
ments that  are  sent  out  todiscrimlnately 
in  mass  mailings  by  the  purveyors  of 
pomographle  literature.  H  JL  1 1032  would 
prohibit  knowingly  mailing  or  transport- 
ing in  interstate  commerce  any  adver- 
tisonent  or  solicitation  designed  to  ap- 
peal to  a  prurient  Interest  in  sex. 

My  good  friend,  the  Honorable  OLxmr 
CunrnfOHAif  of  Nebraska,  was  the  prin- 
cipal sponsor  of  HJi.  10877.  the  third 
bill  in  this  antiobacenity  package.  Hit. 
10877  would  prohibit  the  mailing  of  any 
"sexuaUy-orlcnted  advertisement"  to  any 
person  who  filed  with  the  Postmaster 
a  statement  that  he  desired  to  receive  no 
such  mi>^*1ff^i  through  the  mails.  This 
bill  strikes  directly  at  the  problem  of  the 
\man\ifitmi%  obscene  advertisements  which 
have  flooded  our  homes. 

HJl.  15603,  the  bin  now  before  the 
House,  is  most  laudable  and  deserves  our 
support  In  that  It  «xm tains  two  of  the 
President's  three  proposals.  Title  I  Is  a 
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protection  of  minors  provision  based  on 
H.R.  11031  and  also  on  a  New  York  State 
sUtute  on  the  subject  which  was  upheld 
as  constitutional  in  Gintberg  v.  State 
of  New  York.  390  D.S.  629  (1968).  TiUe 
n  of  this  bill  contains  the  provisions  of 
H.R.  10877  almost  verbatim. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  problem  of  pornog- 
raphy will  not  go  away  by  itself:  we 
must  pass  effective  and  constitutional 
legislation  to  root  out  this  evil  in  our 
midst.  HR.  15693.  on  wiilch  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  has 
labored  long  and  hard,  represents  a  con- 
structive legislative  approach.  The  con- 
trol of  pornography  sent  through  the 
mails,  unsolicited  or  to  minors,  is  an  idea 
whose  time  has  long  since  come.  It  is  in 
fact  long  overdue.  I  therefore  strongly 
urge  the  adoption  of  H  Jl.  15693. 

(Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  CumoNCHAii)  was  granted  per- 
mission to  extend  her  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rxcord.  ) 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
as  the  sponsor  of  a  similar  bill — HH. 
9372 — I  am  glad  to  give  my  support  to 
HJl.  15693,  to  protect  minor  children 
from  receipt  of  unsolicited  obscene  ma- 
terials through  the  mail.  I  find  it  very 
encouraging  that  legislation  against  por- 
nography has  been  brought  to  the  floor 
of  the  House  and  that  it  Is  high  on  the 
list  of  priority  measures  for  final  enact- 
ment during  this  session. 

There  Is  no  question  that  most  Amer- 
icans are  deeply  irritated  by  the  outpour- 
ing of  filth  which  bombards  their  homes. 
Who  among  us  has  not  received  numer- 
ous letters  from  constituents  urging  that 
we  take  new  Initiatives  to  control  the 
dissemination  of  indecent  materials?  An- 
other indication  of  the  enormity  of  the 
problem  is  refiected  In  the  fact  that  well 
over  one-half  million  persons  have  filed 
complaints  with  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment In  the  last  3  years  Bpeciflcally  ob- 
jecting to  obscene  mailings. 

Pornography  peddlers  have  literally  so- 
licited thousands  of  decent  families 
aroimd  the  United  States  right  In  their 
own  homes.  Often  families  have  received 
in  the  mails  plainly  addressed  envelopes 
containing  imwanted  sex-oriented  lit- 
erature. The  primary  purpose  of  the 
mailing  is  to  sell  even  more  objectionable 
pornographic  material.  Sometimes  the 
peddlers  seek  legitimacy  by  comparing 
their  so-called  "literature"  to  the  volumes 
tn  the  Vatican  library  and  the  British 
Museum.  When  received,  it  could  be 
opened  by  the  youngest,  most  innocent 
child  in  the  home. 

The  time  has  come  to  act  decisively  In 
stamping  out  the  menace  of  pornography 
In  our  Nation.  The  Supereme  Court  in 
recent  opinions  has  indicated  a  consti- 
tutional basis  for  legislation  on  the  sub- 
ject of  obscenity  and  the  protection  of 
the  privacy  of  those  mall  patrons  who  do 
net  want  to  receive  sex -oriented  adver- 
tising. Thus,  tn  reporting  H.R.  15693,  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Serv- 
ice has  acted  to  solve  the  problem  created 
by  mass  mailings  of  obscene  materials  to 
minors  and  the  mass  of  unsolicited 
sexuiJly  oriented  advertisements  going 
through  the  UJ3.  mails.  At  the  same  time, 
the  leidslation  presented  for  considera- 
tion should  not  have  any  difficulty  in 
835— Part  10 


meeting  the  standards  of  constitution- 
ality 

The  penalties  provided  in  this  meas- 
ure— $5,000  fine  and/or  imprisonment  for 
5  years  for  first  offense  and  $10,000  fine 
and/or  10  years  for  second  and  subse- 
quent offenses — should  provide  a  clear 
deterrent  to  assure  that  our  youth  are 
protected  from  degenerate  matter.  The 
Supreme  Court  has  very  specifically  set 
out  an  area  In  which  legislation  is  valid, 
and.  In  my  opinion,  necessary,  and  I 
would  urge  the  Congress  to  move  swiftly 
In  enacUng  H  Jl.  15693. 

(Mr.  McKNEALIiY  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Cunningham)  was  granted  permis- 
sion to  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
ii  the  Record.) 

Mr.  McKNEALLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  In  support  of  UH.  15693.  a  bill  to  ex- 
clude from  the  mail  a  special  category 
of  obscene  material  to  protect  minors.  It 
is  similar  to  my  own  bill,  HJl.  7484. 

My  office  has  been  deluged  with  com- 
plaints from  horrified  parents.  In  each 
instance  the  pornographic  material  re- 
ceived by  the  children  was  enclosed.  I 
can  report  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  a 
civilized  man  viewing  the  material  would 
have  to  report  his  puzzlement  about  the 
prolonged  discussion  of  what  really  is 
obscene.  If  the  pictures  of  sexual  perver- 
sions calculated  to  excite  and  at  once 
appall  their  viewers  are  not  obscene  then 
it  is  high  time  that  we  invented  a  new 
word.  The  purveyors  of  this  are  aware 
that  they  are  doing  something  hideously 
wrong  but  their  Interest  in  money  coun- 
tervails. What  do  they  care  about  the 
ruination  of  youth  provided  they  make 
money.  The  dMislons  of  the  Supreme 
Court  have  played  precisely  into  their 
dirty  hands.  It  is  high  time  that  this 
House  did  something  about  it. 

A  nation  would  be  manifestly  insane  if 
It  failed  to  take  proper  steps  to  protect 
its  children  against  the  corruption  of 
their  minds  and  their  souls.  We  hear 
much  talk  of  the  pollution  of  the  at- 
mosphere— a  good  deal  of  emotion 
charged  chattering  and  condemnation. 
Vie  behold  marches  and  demonstrations 
and  protestations  of  pollution  in  the 
air  and  water.  We  have  even  been  told 
that  the  environment  must  be  protected 
against  the  birth  of  children.  There  is 
abuildlng  a  great  campaign,  a  great  cru- 
sade, if  you  please,  by  which  our  country 
will  be  rescued  from  the  evils  of  pollu- 
tion. From  all  of  these  orators  and  aU 
of  these  singers  and  all  of  these 
marchers,  I  have  not  heard  one  word  di- 
rected toward  curbing  those  of  the  evil 
pornography  industry  which  seeks  to 
pollute  and  to  render  vile  the  minds  and 
personalities  of  our  youth.  How  hsrpocrit- 
ical  can  people  be?  We  have  doomsayers 
who  have  not  any  idea  what  real  doom 
is. 

This  bin  is  the  long-awaited  one  di- 
rected to  forestall  the  real  doom  of  our 
youth.  The  time  was  when  the  normal 
restraints  of  the  people  of  this  country 
would  prohibit  the  growth  of  the  por- 
nographic industry.  With  the  new  per- 
missiveness, the  breaking  loose  from  our 
moral  moorings,  with  the  curious  de- 
velopment among  our  various  religious 
denominations  which  seems  to  have 
traded  religious  injunctions  for  sociolog- 


ical patterns,  we  now  must  take  to  the  law 
to  protect  us.  The  bill  under  considera- 
tion seeks  to  fill  in  a  gap  between  self- 
restraint  and  no  restraint.  If  we  fail 
to  fill  that  gap,  we  have  betrayed  our 
youth.  I  urge  the  support  of  this  measure. 

(Mr.  DERWINSKI  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  CuHNiHGBAM)  was  granted  permis- 
sion to  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  DERWINSKL  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
salesman  who  puts  his  foot  in  the  door 
and  makes  his  sales  pitch  may  be  con- 
vinced that  he  has  made  a  mistake  if 
the  door  is  slammed  on  that  foot. 

Smut  mailers  put  their  foot  in  the  door 
by  filling  the  family  mailbox  with  con- 
stant persistent,  unwanted,  and  unasked 
for  sexually  oriented  inateriaL  What  is 
worse,  many  of  them  aim  their  material 
at  those  16  years  of  age  and  younger. 
The  smut  mailers  are  persistent  because 
they  know  that  with  repeated  mailings 
they  may  be  able  to  get  past  alert  parents. 

The  mailbox  has  to  be  shut  to  un- 
wanted and  uninvited  material  directed 
at  the  curiosity  of  youngsters  and  as  an 
attack  on  the  piivacy  of  adults. 

HJl.  15693  does  this  in  two  ways:  It 
forbids  the  tnniiing  of  material  harmful 
to  minors  which  Is  defined  In  terms  of 
obscenity  directed  at  minors,  and  which 
has  been  called  variable  obscenity  by 
commentators.  The  theory  of  variable 
obscenity  by  the  way  was  a  concept  which 
originated  with  Chief  Justice  Warren. 

In  title  n  of  the  bill,  which  is  in  ac- 
cord with  a  presidential  request,  a  regis- 
try is  set  up  which  will  allow  American 
adults  to  list  their  names  and  the  names 
and  addresses  of  their  children  vnth  the 
Postmaster  General  so  that  after  30  days, 
smut  mailers  are  on  notice  not  to  for- 
ward sexually  oriented  advertising  to  the 
named  persons.  This  title  has  two  sanc- 
tions, judicial  civil  sanctions  or  court  or- 
ders and  criminal  penalties.  The  cost  of 
maintaining  the  list  would  be  borne  by 
the  mailer. 

I  believe  that  the  American  people 
should  be  able  to  demand  from  the  Ckm- 
gress,  the  only  body  that  can  control  the 
postal  system,  reasoned  action.  I  strongly 
urge  the  approval  of  this  legislation. 

(Mr.  PELLY  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Cunningham)  was  granted  permission  to 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  iKiint  in  the 
Recorb.) 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  It  has  been 
said  in  the  Seattle,  Wash.,  area,  and 
throughout  the  country  by  postmasters, 
that  they  simply  do  not  have  the  legal 
authority  to  do  anything  about  pornog- 
raphy, the  circulation  of  which  has  in- 
creased so  much  in  the  malls  recently. 
The  Postal  Dei>artment's  only  weapon 
Is  to  have  the  addressee  fill  out  a  form 
authorizing  the  Post  Office  to  send  a  pro- 
hibitory order  to  the  mailer  ordering 
^^Tn  to  remove  their  names  from  his 
mailing  list. 

This  situation  led  me  to  introduce  leg- 
islation In  the  first  session  of  the  9Ist 
Congress  to  help  cure  this  situation. 

But,  now  we  are  considering  a  bill  that 
goes  well  beyond  my  legislaticxi,  and  I 
rise  to  support  it. 

Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  contrary  to  the 
pubUc  policy  of  the  United  States  for  its 
Post  Office  Department  to  be  used  as  an 
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instrument  for  the  distribution  of  such 
sordid  materials  to  persons  who  do  not 
want  their  privacy  to  be  so  Invaded  or 
who  wish  to  protect  their  minor  chil- 
dren from  exposure  to  such  material. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
bUl  and  hope  that  it  will  halt  the  prac- 
tice of  using  the  mail  system  to  peddle 
filth;  a  practice  which,  as  I  said,  has  In- 
creased so  alarmingly  In  recent  months. 

(Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  CumnHCHAM )  was  granted  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rxcoao. ) 

Mr.  PRICK  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  15693,  and  I  com- 
mend my  colleagxies  on  the  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee  for  their 
diUgent  work  and  interest  in  this  vital 
area  of  obscenity  control.  The  bill  before 
the  House  today  directly  attempts  to 
solve  the  problems  created  by  obscene 
materials  presently  being  mailed  In  large 
nimibers  to  minors.  It  also  attempts  to 
solve  the  problems  created  by  the  mass 
of  unsolicited,  sexually  oriented  adver- 
tisements that  flood  the  mail. 

In  my  opinion,  few  evils  In  American 
society  today  provide  cause  for  more 
widespread  alarm  than  does  the  ever- 
Increasing  flood  of  obscene  materials  that 
to  engulfing  communities  across  the  land. 
An  indication  of  the  magnitude  of  this 
menace  Is  seen  In  the  fact  that  the  smut 
Industry  is  publishing  obscene  materials 
whose  sale  will  gross  $500  million  and  $2 
bUIkm  this  year.  Contrast  this.  If  you 
wlU,  to  the  sales  of  the  chief  public  pub- 
lishing house,  the  Government  Printing 
Office.  It  wUl  only  sell  an  estimated  $17 
million  worth  of  printed  materials  this 
year. 

The  public  reaction  to  the  rising  tide 
of  obscenity  is  demonstrated  by  the 
growing  numbers  of  citizens  throughout 
the  Nation  who  are  turning  to  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  for  relief.  In  fiscal  year 
1968.  the  Post  Office  Department  re- 
ceived over  167.000  complaints  about  ob- 
scene mail.  During  the  first  1 1  months  of 
fiscal  year  1969.  the  Department  re- 
ceived more  than  200,000  such  com- 
plaints. The  Post  Office  also  reports  that 
while  over  200  firms  are  engaged  In  ped- 
dling smut.  It  is  estimated  that  over  95 
percent  at  all  obscenity  complaints  re- 
ceived by  the  Department  result  from 
the  direct  mail  advertising  of  perhaps  16 
major  promoters.  These  unscrumilous 
purveyors  of  filth  have  adopted  mass 
mailing  techniques,  and  obtained  mail- 
ing lists  from  such  Innocent  sources  as 
postal  patrons  lists  and  high  school  hon- 
or rolls. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  most  tragic  aspect 
of  thto  problem  is  the  effect  that  it  is 
having  on  our  Nation's  youth.  More  than 
1  year  ago.  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Director  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation, 
warned: 

It  la  ImpoMlble  to  estlmat*  the  unount  of 
barm  to  linpr«ulonable  t««nAgers  and  to 
miwit  the  rolume  of  aez  crimes  attributable 
to  pornography,  but  Its  Influence  la  exten- 
sive. 

In  this  coimection,  FBI  statistics  show 
that  sexual  violence  is  increasing  at  an 
alarming  pace.  Mr.  Hoover  also  reports 
that  pornography  In  all  its  forms  Is  a 
malor  cause  of  sex  crimes,  sex  abera- 


tlons.  and  sex  perversions.  More  recently, 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Juvenile 
Delinquency,  as  a  part  of  its  continuing 
investigation  Into  the  causes  of  youth 
criminality,  reported: 

The  moral  fiber  of  the  country  Is  being 
undermined  by  a  deluge  of  vile  and  filthy 
books,  pictures  and  other  pornographic  ma- 
terials. Worst  of  all,  up  to  75  percent  of  It 
falls  Into  the  bands   of  minors. 

I  believe  that  Congress  has  the  clear 
responsibility  and  duty  to  enact  legisla- 
tion to  halt  the  flow  of  obscene  materials 
Into  the  homes  of  America.  In  my  view, 
the  best  way  to  accomplish  this  is  by 
closing  the  malls  and  the  facilities  of 
interstate  commerce  to  smut  peddlers. 
If  the  mails  and  facilities  of  Interstate 
commerce  are  close  to  them,  they  will  no 
longer  be  able  to  distribute  enough  mate- 
rial to  make  their  operations  profltable. 

In  an  effort  to  rectify  this  deplorable 
situation  I  have  introduced  bills  to  stop 
smut  merchants  from  sending  unsolicited 
obscene  materials  through  the  mails,  to 
give  minors  new  protection  from  obscene 
materials,  and  to  provide  stiffer  fines  and 
prison  sentences  for  offenders.  In  addi- 
tion, I  have  testified  in  behalf  of  these 
bills  before  the  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee  when  they  held  hear- 
ings on  the  issue  of  obscenity  control. 

I  am  most  gratified  that  the  com- 
mittee has  adopted  some  of  my  sugges- 
tions and  incorporated  them  into  HJl. 
15693.  Although  this  bill  is  by  no  means 
a  cure-all,  it  does  represent  an  effective 
first  step  in  asserting  appropriate  Fed- 
eral regulations  in  this  vital  area.  Ac- 
cordingly. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
together  in  a  nonpartisan  spirit  and  sup- 
port this  legislation. 

*Mr.  KING  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
CTTNKiifCRAii)  was  granted  permission  to 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Rkcoko.) 

Mr.  KINO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  legislation  and  commend 
the  committee  and  its  members  for 
bringing  this  legislation  to  the  floor.  I  do, 
however,  feel  that  is  only  a  small  step 
in  the  long  road  that  we  must  take  to 
totally  and  completely  obliterate  thto 
type  of  material  from  the  malto. 

A  citizens'  revolt  Is  growing  against 
the  torrent  of  obscene  materials  pouring 
into  every  home  In  our  country.  Pornog- 
raphy has  become  a  multimillion-dollar 
racket.  Invading  homes  of  many,  un- 
asked and  unwanted.  The  community 
standards  of  our  people  are  affronted  by 
an  aggressive  campaign  of  commercial 
exploitation,  conducted  from  a  few  weD- 
Identlfied  production  centers. 

A  partlculariy  vicious  aq^ect  of  thto 
racket  to  that  It  preys  upon  Inexperi- 
enced young  people  at  the  very  time  of 
their  character  formation.  By  Invading 
the  home,  it  attacks  the  family  bond, 
subverting  the  principles  of  morality  that 
decent  parents  are  trjrlng  to  instill  in 
their  children.  Pornography  threatens  to 
leave  Impressionable  youngsters  scarred 
with  a  dtotorted  sense  of  values. 

In  the  large  part,  the  onrush  of  por- 
nography has  been  released  by  a  long 
series  of  X3B.  Supreme  Court  decisions 
that  have  overturned  determinations  of 
obscenity.  By  turning  these  people  loose, 
the  Supreme  Court  has  given  them  li- 


cense to  Impose  their  degradation  upon 
the  rest  of  the  community. 

I  believe  the  bill  we  are  considering  to- 
day is  a  step  in  the  proper  direction  to- 
ward the  regulation  of  obscenity  and  the 
violation  of  the  privacy  of  the  Ameri- 
can home,  and  I  am  pleased  to  en- 
thusiastically support  it. 

Mr  McFALX..  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  McPALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  add  my  support  to  H.R.  15693, 
similar  to  a  bill  I  introduced,  which  would 
prevent  the  bulk  of  unsolicited,  un- 
wanted, and  deeply  offensive  material 
from  being  sent  to  our  homes  through 
the  U.S.  mall. 

The  thrust  of  the  legislation  Is  to  pro- 
tect our  children  and  our  homes  from 
Invasion  by  thto  salacious  material.  By 
putting  the  publtohers  of  thto  literature 
on  notice  that  they  can  no  longer  send 
such  pandering  to  our  homes,  we  will 
insure  the  privacy  to  which  our  families 
are  entitled. 

Of  course,  such  booklets  and  adver- 
tisements, while  offensive,  may  be  dto- 
carded  by  us.  but  the  formative  young 
may  be  adversely  affected  by  thto  ob- 
scene material.  It  to  they  who  we  seek 
to  protect.  The  relationship  between  man 
and  woman  should  not  be  jserverted  for 
the  purpose  of  lining  pockets. 

The  complaints  I  have  received  from 
my  dtotrlct  point  out  correctly  that  the 
material  to  designed  for  one  purpose — 
to  appeal  to  prurient  Interests  for  profit. 

We  must — and  I  am  confident  we  will — 
find  In  thto  Congress  a  solution  to  the 
serious  situation  presented  by  the  whole- 
sale mailing  of  smut  and  thto  legislation 
to  in  the  public  Interest. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
will  close  by  saying  again  only  thto,  that 
one  of  the  great  men  of  thto  Nation  was 
the  real  backbone  in  getting  thto  prob- 
lem of  smut  moving  through  the  malto 
and  thto  smut  problem  In  general  solved. 
I  am  referring  to  our  beloved  Sijeaker. 
because  I  know  tn  the  early  days  and 
until  thto  very  moment  he  has  been  tre- 
mendously Interested  and  he  has  done 
a  great  deal  to  bring  Into  being  the  ac- 
complishments we  have  already  and  has 
asstoted  In  accomplishments  we  hope  to 
bring  Into  being  in  the  future. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  express  my  suptwrt  for  thto  legtolation 
to  prohibit  the  mailing  of  pornography 
to  children  16  years  of  age  and  younger. 
Drafted  with  care  and  prectoion.  thto  bill 
answers  a  pressing  need.  Pornography — 
hard-care  pornography  of  the  most 
sordid  kind — to  a  growing  menace  to 
thto  country's  youth.  I  want  to  emphasize 
that  I  am  not  talking  here  about  con- 
ventional girlie  magazines  or  book  club 
noveto.  I  am  talking  about  material  that 
anyone,  no  matter  how  conservative  or 
how  liberal,  would  consider  plainly  and 
patently  obscene. 

Exploiters  of  sex  and  sensationalism 
are  almost  literally  flooding  the  malto 
with  advertisements  for  such  smut — ad- 
vertisements directed  mainly  at  chil- 
dren. The  neighborhood  postman  to 
delivering  these  wholly  imsollclted  ads 
to  boys  and  girls  as  young  as  12 — some- 
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times  younger.  Parents  are  astonished 
to  find  their  children  reading  booklets 
and  scanning  photographs  dealing  with 
the  most  bizarre  sexual  perversions. 

One  mother,  a  woman  from  my  home 
city  of  Springfield.  Mass..  sent  me  an 
adverttoing  pamphlet  her  12-year-old  son 
received  in  the  mall.  It  contained  a  series 
of  photographs  blunUy  showing  a  man 
and  woman  locked  In  almost  every  con- 
ceivable kind  of  embrace.  Parents  are 
justifiably  alarmed  about  pornography 
that  Intrudes  unwanted  Into  their 
homes.  Protest  maU  to  the  White  House 
and  the  Congress  to  reaching  unprec- 
edented proiMrtlons. 

The  legtolation  now  before  us.  quite 
similar  to  a  bill  I  Introduced  early  In 
thto  Congress,  would  shield  children 
against  urvsollclted  hard-core  pornog- 
raphy without  Jeopardizing  our  most 
precious  constitutional  right — the  right 
to  freedom  of  speech.  The  Supreme 
Court  has  upheld  the  constitutionality  of 
laws  protecting  children  against  pornog- 
raphy—just AS  long  as  such  laws  meet 
certain  rigorous  judicial  tests.  HJl. 
15693  meets  these  criteria.  It  explicitly 
defines  pornography,  eliminating  the 
hazy  muddle  of  words  the  Supreme  Court 
has  found  too  vague  In  many  obscenity 
statutes.  It  would  close  the  malto  to 
nothing  but  unsolicited  hard-core  por- 
nography devoid  of  redeeming  social 
value.  And  it  would  close  the  malto  only  to 
the  smut  directed  at  minors — children  16 
or  .vounger  who  did  not  request  such 
material  in  the  first  place. 

Another  provision  of  the  bill  would 
bar  the  delivery  of  pornography  to  any 
person — no  matter  what  hto  age  or 
status — ^who  has  signed  a  post  office 
form  requesting  that  such  mall  not  be 
delivered.  There  to  no  question,  of  course, 
about  the  constitutionality  of  thto  pro- 
vision. It  merely  honors  the  specific, 
written  request  of  people  who  do  not 
want  pornography  entering  their  homes. 
Thto  legtolation  would  strengthen  our 
rights  rather  than  weaken  them. 

It  woxild  keep  the  smut  marketplace 
out  of  our  homes. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Amer- 
ican who  opens  direct  mailed  advertise- 
ments containing  pictures  of  homosexual 
activity  and  addressed  to  hto  son  to  an 
angry  American.  He  has  a  right  to  be. 
An  American  wife  who  opens  up  direct 
mall  advertising  addressed  to  her  hus- 
band depleting  unnatural  sexual  inter- 
course to  shocked  and  she  has  a  right  to 
be. 

These  Americans,  and  the  vast  major- 
ity of  Americans  need  some  protection 
of  their  privacy.  They  need  protection 
for  their  children,  especially  those  18  and 
under.  They  have  a  right  to  ask  Congress 
to  act.  I  believe  that  they  have  In  a  truly 
astontohlng  outpouring  of  constituent 
mall. 

There  may  be  those  in  the  publishing 
Industry  who  because  they  are  afraid 
that  Congress  or  State  legislatures  will  In 
the  future  look  into  their  activities,  will 
oppose  thto  and  any  legtolation  that 
threatens  even  indirectly  the  smut  dtd- 
lar. 

I  say  to  them  that  this  biU  does  not 
threaten  or  regulate  them.  It  to  a  Mil 
aimed  at  direct  mall  adverttoing  only 


and  their  fears  do  not  count  in  the  bal- 
ance against  the  wrong  being  done  Amer- 
ican families.  The  iierson  who  buys  a 
book  does  so  on  hto  own  volition.  When 
he  reads,  he  may  not  buy  another  like  It 
or  he  may  seek  out  such  material. 

The  dtotinctlon  here  to  clear  that  for 
the  most  part  direct  mailings  are  sent  In 
response  to  requests.  They  are  an  In- 
voluntary Invasion  of  the  home. 

The  bill  to  divided  Into  two  parts.  Title 
I  to  based  on  the  New  York  State  statute 
v  hlch  has  been  upheld  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  In  Ginsberg 
against  New  York,  a  statute  that  was  di- 
rected against  magazine  sales.  We  are 
dealing  with  much  more  serious  situ- 
ations In  the  direct  mail  problem.  Crim- 
inal penalties  are  provided  under  title 
18. 

Title  I  to  strictly  drawn  in  that  it  to 
restricted  to  the  protection  of  those  16 
years  of  age  and  under. 

It  substitutes  the  word  "substantially" 
for  the  word  "utterly"  in  the  so-called 
social  value  test.  The  social  value  test  to 
only  upheld  by  one  Judge  on  the  Supreme 
Court  today.  Justice  Brennan.  Nonethe- 
less, the  test  remains  but  in  a  reasonable 
form,  striking  the  word  utterly  which 
means  absolutely  and  stibstltuting  the 
word  substantially. 

Title  n  provides  a  regtotry  by  which 
Americans  can  Itot  their  aames  and  ad- 
dresses with  the  Postmaster  General 
under  reasonable  admlntotratlve  con- 
troto.  After  30  days  crlmlnad  penalties 
will  apply  to  those  who  Ignore  thto  notice. 
There  may  be  those  who  will  say  that 
thto  will  be  expensive  for  direct  mailers. 
Judging  by  the  past  performance  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  that  sold  gun 
regtotratlon  Itots  of  140.000  names  for 
$140,  the  cost  should  not  be  too  great 
because  complaints  to  the  Post  Office 
Department  have  hovered  around  a  fig- 
ure of  250,000  a  year  for  some  time. 

I  think  those  who  attack  thto  bill  are 
matching  the  dollars  of  a  few  xmscrupu- 
lous  mailers  against  the  welfare  of  chil- 
dren and  the  privacy  of  adults. 

Because  thto  bill  has  been  carefully 
drawn  to  survive  any  constitutional  test, 
I  ask  my  colleagues  to  support  It  without 
amendment  lest  the  constitutional  bal- 
ance in  the  bill  be  lost. 

Thto  to  a  difficult  area.  Thto  to  a  good 
bill.  I  ask  the  House  to  support  it. 

Mr.  POFP.  Ii4r.  Chairman.  I  am  pro- 
foundly disturbed  by  the  grave  threat  to 
the  moral  and  social  fabric  of  our  Nation 
posed  by  the  nmss  of  pornography  which 
IMurs  through  the  maito  and  travels.  It 
would  seem,  almost  unhindered  across 
State  lines  in  Interstate  commerce. 

President  Nixon  In  May  1969 — almost 
a  year  ago — proposed  to  the  Congress  a 
three-pronged  assault  on  the  pomogra- 
phers  and  their  product. 

The  first  proposal,  embodied  in  HJl. 
10877.  would  prohibit  the  mailing  of  any 
"sexually  oriented  advertisement"  to 
anyone  who.  for  himself  or  on  behalf  of 
hto  minor  children  imder  age  19,  files 
with  the  postmaster  a  statement  that  he 
desires  to  receive  no  such  materlato 
through  the  malto.  Thto  proposal,  with 
minor  changes,  to  contained  In  title  n  of 
the  bUl  now  imder  consideration.  H.R. 
15693. 


The  second  admlntotratlon  proposal. 
Introduced  as  HJl.  11031  and  referred  to 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  to  designed  for 
the  protection  of  our  minor  children. 
Thto  bill  would  make  it  a  crime  know- 
ingly to  mail  or  transport  in  Interstate 
commerce  to  minors  matter  which  to 
"harmful  to  minors."  defined  as  matter 
which  describes  or  represents  nudity. 
sexual  conduct,  or  sadomasochtotic  be- 
havior and  which  to  offensive  to  prevail- 
ing community  standards  concerning 
what  to  suitable  material  for  minors  and 
to  substantially  without  redeeming  social 
value  for  minors.  Knowingly  mailing  or 
transporting  in  interstate  commerce  to 
minors  matter  containing  adverttoe- 
ments  for  such  material  or  information 
would  also  be  made  illegal. 

Although  title  I  of  HJR.  15693  to  a  laud- 
able attempt  to  deal  with  the  problem 
of  protection  of  minors  and  deserves  sup- 
port, it  falto  short  of  the  broader  scope 
and  coverage  of  H.R.  11031  in  certain 
crucial  respects: 

First.  Most  Importantly,  HJR.  15693 
applies  only  to  the  use  of  the  maito. 
rather  than  to  all  instrumentalities  of 
interstate  commerce. 

Second.  A  minor  to  defined  as  one 
under  age  17.  rather  than  age  18  as  In 
Hit.  11031. 

Third.  The  definition  of  "harmful  to 
minors"  in  HJl.  15693  requires  that  the 
material  appeal  to  the  "prurient  Inter- 
est" of  minors,  thereby  possibly  allowing 
certain  materlato  to  escape  coverage. 

Fourth.  The  criminal  penalties  In  HJl. 
15693  are  a  $5,000  fine  or  5  years  in  jail 
for  the  first  offense  and  $10,000  or  10 
years  for  a  subsequent  offense,  as  com- 
pared with  the  penalties  in  HJl.  11031  of 
$50,000  or  5  years  for  the  first  offense  and 
$100,000  or  10  years  for  a  subsequent 
offense. 

The  President's  third  proposal,  intro- 
duced as  HJl.  11032  and  also  referred 
to  the  Judiciary  Committee,  would  make 
It  a  crime  knowingly  to  deposit  In  the 
mail  or  transport  in  interstate  commerce 
an  advertisement  designed  to  appeal  to  , 
a  prurient  Interest  In  sex.  Thto  bill  would 
strike  directly  at  what  to  probably  the 
most  troublesome  aspect  of  thto  whole 
problem  of  pornography:  the  millions  of 
obscene  adverttoements  sent,  unsolicited 
and  imwanted  through  the  maito  into 
people's  homes  by  the  panderers  and 
profiteers  of  filth  who  buy  mailing  Itots 
and  indtocrlmlnately  send  out  mass  mail- 
ings to  all  persons  on  these  Itots. 

Unfortunately,  none  of  the  provisions 
of  thto  most  Important  bill.  HJl.  11032. 
are  contained  In  HJl.  15693. 

It  would  be  my  strong  desire.  Mr. 
Chairman,  to  offer  an  amendment  to  the 
bill  now  before  the  House,  which  would 
replace  title  I  with  the  language  con- 
tained in  HJl.  11031  and  HJl.  11032.  Un- 
fortunately, I  am  precluded  from  offering 
such  an  amendmoit  by  the  rule  of  ger- 
maneness. 

Under  the  rules  of  the  House,  the  fun- 
damental purpose  of  an  amuidment  must 
be  germane  to  the  fundamoital  purpose 
of  the  bill.  Under  the  precedents,  an  In- 
dividual propaeitkm  may  not  be  amended 
by  another  Individual  proposition  even 
though  both  bdong  to  the  same  class. 
The  thrust  of  title  I  ct  HJl.  1569S  to  the 
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protection  of  minors  by  the  regriilatlon  of 
the  distribution  of  materials  unsuitable 
for  minors,  while  H.R.  11032  protects 
adults  as  well  as  minors  and  is  aimed  at 
a  particular  type  of  advertising.  The  lan- 
guage of  H.R.  11032  would  therefore  not 
t>e  germane  as  an  amendment. 

More  important  is  the  rule  that  a  spe- 
cific subject  may  not  be  amended  by  a 
provision  general  in  nature.  Thus,  to  a 
bill  relating  to  all  corporations  in  inter- 
state commerce,  an  amendment  relating 
to  all  corporations  was  held  not  ger- 
mane— "V.  Cannon's  Precedents."  sec- 
tion 5842.  Under  this  nile.  the  language 
of  both  HJ%.  11031  and  H.R.  11032  would 
not  be  germane  because  these  bills  covei 
the  general  class  of  all  instrumentalities 
of  Interstate  commerce  rather  than  Just 
a  single  category  within  that  class,  use  of 
the  mails,  as  does  H  Jl.  15693. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  deplore  the  fact  that 
the  rule  of  germaneness  will  prevent  all 
of  the  President's  antiobscenlty  package 
from  being  considered  by  the  House  to- 
day. I  can  only  hope  that  this  urgently 
needed  legislation  will  soon  be  favorably 
reported  by  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
In  sumx>rt  of  H  Jl.  15693.  a  bill  to  protect 
minors  from  hard-core  pornography  and 
to  safeguard  the  privacy  of  families  who 
do  not  desire  to  receive  sexually  oriented 
mall. 

The  legislation  before  us  today,  which 
\B  similar  to  my  bill  H.R.  4591  introduced 
on  January  27.  1969.  has  been  care- 
fully drafted  to  safeguard  the  constitu- 
tkmal  gxiarantees  of  freedom  of  speech 
and  expression.  As  such,  it  conforms  with 
the  most  recent  Supreme  Court  decisions 
In  this  area,  is  directed  to  the  protection 
of  children,  and  sets  forth  clearly  the 
materials  whifh  may  be  prohibited  from 
the  U  J3.  mail. 

Specifically,  the  bill  will  prohibit  the 
mall  order  sale  of  obscene  materials  to 
children  imder  17.  In  addition,  families 
with  minors  will  be  permitted  to  request 
that  no  iwnrually  oriented  advertisements 
be  mailed  to  their  homes.  Pines  of  up  to 
$5,000  and  prlscm  terms  of  no  more  than 
5  years  are  provided  for  first  time  vlo- 
latora. 

HJl.  15693  Is  a  clear  Improvement  over 
earlier  anti-pomography  legislation.  For 
example,  the  Antl-Panderlng  Act.  en- 
acted Into  law  during  the  last  Congress, 
provides  only  parltal  protection  from 
obscene  malllngs.  Under  that  statute, 
the  burden  of  enforcement  is  placed  pri- 
marily upon  the  Innocent  recipient  of 
pornography  who  may  take  action  only 
after  the  objectionable  mailing  has  been 
received  In  his  household.  Thus,  the  act 
does  not  serve  as  a  deterrent  to  a 
first-time  unsolicited  mailing  and  Its 
sole  penalty  for  the  smut  merchant  Is 
loss  of  a  name  from  his  mailing  list. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  problem  is  na- 
tional In  scope.  During  1968  the  Post 
Office  Department  received  over  165.000 
formal  complaints  from  recipients  of  ob- 
scene materials.  Most  came  from  shocked 
and  c<»icemed  parents  of  school  age 
children.  Throughout  my  tenure  In  the 
C<Higress,  I  have  received  numerous  com- 
munications from  hsrsmifd  constituents 
regardlnc  the  use  of  the  U.S.  mall  to 
brine   filth    and   obseenlty    Into    thdr 


homes.  In  recent  years  I  have  noted  with 
consternation  that  these  legitimate  com- 
plaints are  increasing  as  the  flood  of 
pornography  through  our  Nation's  mall 
reaches  unparalled  proportions. 

HJl.  15693  will  enable  parents  to  pro- 
tect their  youngsters  from  hard-core 
pornography  without  endangering  our 
precious  freedoms.  I  urge  Its  favorable 
consideration  by  the  House. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  recently  cosponsored  a 
measure  in  the  House,  a  revised  bill,  pre- 
pared and  introduced  by  my  good  col- 
league (Mr.  DuLSKi)  which  incorporated 
various  proposals  to  combat  the  spread 
of  hard-core  pornography. 

As  many  of  you  closely  associated  with 
this  problem  are  aware,  our  most  critical 
consideration  is  to  draft  legislation  that 
will  stand  court  scrutiny.  The  bill  under 
discussion  has  the  benefit  of  court  ex- 
perience by  legislation  enacted  sometime 
ago  by  the  State  of  New  York.  We  would 
extend  the  New  York  law  approach  to 
all  50  States  as  well  as  to  impose  other 
restrictions  on  smut  peddlers. 

We  are  aiming  at  special  categories  of 
mail.  In  particular,  we  are  seeking  to 
put  the  burden  on  the  senders  to  make 
it  imlawful.  as  well  as  very  unprofitable, 
to  send  obscene  material  to  homes  in 
which  reside  children  who  are  under  the 
age  of  17. 

Not  only  do  I  know  about  these  mail- 
ings because  of  the  many  complaints  I 
have  received,  but  also  because  of  the 
fact  such  a  mailing  was  made  to  my  own 
home  last  year.  And  I  have  minor 
children. 

In  a  previous  Congress  a  law  which 
permits  householders  to  demand  that 
their  names  be  removed  from  mailing 
lists  of  those  who  have  sent  them  objec- 
tionable material  wais  passed. 

This  law  is  one  approach  and  the  post- 
masters around  the  coimtry  have  re- 
ceived thousands  of  requests  for  names 
to  be  removed  from  mailing  Usts. 

But  this  law  is  not  enough  simply  be- 
cause it  applies  after  the  fact.  You  can- 
not make  the  request  imtil  after  you  get 
the  first  mailing.  So  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned— and  my  view  is  widely  shared — I 
want  to  stop  the  first  mailing  as  well  as 
the  subsequent  mailings.  This  new  bill 
would  do  Just  that,  with  penalties  for 
those  smut  peddlers  who  violate  the  law. 
An  important  part  of  this  bill  is  the 
detailed  specification  of  what  Is  con- 
sidered obscene.  Hopefully,  this  will  make 
clear  In  law  what  we  are  concerned  about 
and  thus  will  overcome  legal  fights  as 
to  what  Congress  means  by  obscene 
material. 

Besides  protecting  those  homes  where 
minors  reside,  the  new  legislation  also 
would  provide  protection  for  those  who 
simply  do  not  want  to  receive  any  sex- 
ually-oriented advertisements. 

The  bill  provides  for  the  Post  Office 
Department  to  maintain  a  list  of  such 
Individuals  and  then  the  mailers  «u« 
made  responsible  to  see  that  they  do  not 
send  any  objectionable  material  to  those 
persons. 

As  you  can  see.  this  is  one  step  beyond 
the  present  law.  It  is  designed  to  protect 
our  dtlsens  against  the  first  mailing,  as 
well  as  against  subsequent  mailings. 


Smut  is  a  big  business  activity  today. 
It  involves  a  lot  of  money  and  produces 
high  profit.  It  is  no  small-time  opera- 
tion. The  operators  can  afford  the  finest 
legal  talent  and  can  Justify  going  all  out 
to  thwart  legislative  efforts  to  curb  their 
activities. 

Mr.  MESKILL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  speak  out  in  strong  support  of  H.R. 
15693.  a  bill  which  I  have  cosponsored  in 
order  to  curtail  the  offensive  intrusion 
into  private  homes  of  sexually  oriented 
mail. 

The  proliferation  of  frankly  obscene 
material — printed  matter,  photographs, 
advertisements  and  Uie  like — has 
reached  such  proportions  as  to  be  con- 
sidered a  national  scandal. 

Much  of  the  material  is  now  mailed — 
unsolicited — into  private  homes  and  does 
not  qualify  even  imder  the  Supreme 
Court's  liberal  Roth  decision  as  having 
the  smallest  lota  of  "redeeming  social 
value."  It  is  plainly  and  unequivocally 
of  the  most  sordid  prurience  and  is  of- 
fensive to  both  Individual  privacy  and 
common  decency. 

It  is.  Mr.  Chairman,  time  to  deal  with 
the  unsolicited  dissemination  of  ob- 
scene material  through  strong  legisla- 
tion. 

The  bill  states,  and  I  wholeheartedly 
agree,  that  the  Congress  finds  "that  it 
Is  contrary  to  the  public  policy  of  the 
United  States  for  the  postal  facilities 
and  services  of  the  United  States  to  be 
used  for  the  distribution  of  such  ma- 
terials to  persons  who  do  not  want  their 
privacy  invaded  in  this  manner  or  to 
persons  who  wish  to  protect  their  minor 
children  from  exposure  to  such  ma- 
terial." 

Detailed  explanations  of  the  bill  have 
been  presented  and  so  I  want  to  direct 
my  remarks  to  my  reasons  for  cospon- 
soring  and  supporting  it. 

There  are  some  who  maintain  that 
the  unrestricted  sale  of  pornography  is 
harmless,  or  even  conducive  to  decreasing 
sexual  looseness  and  violence.  I  do  not 
believe  that  substantial  research  has 
been  conducted  which  can  prove  the 
validity  of  this  point.  Even  greater  is  my 
concern,  however,  with  the  increasing 
frequency  with  which  imsolicited  por- 
nography is  finding  its  way  into  individ- 
ual households. 

Such  activity  is  clearly  an  encroach- 
ment upon  the  privacy  of  millions  of 
American  citizens,  and  furthermore,  a 
blatant  misuse  of  the  function  of  the 
Post  Office.  It  is  intolerable  that  this 
offense  be  allowed  to  continue. 

As  an  example  of  the  degree  to  which 
the  mailing  of  objectionable  material  has 
become  a  national  problem,  I  cite  recent 
Post  Office  Department  figures:  During 
the  first  10  months  of  fiscal  year  1969, 
the  Post  Office  Department  received 
200,000  complaints  from  recipients  of 
unsolicited,  sexually  oriented  materials. 
And  while  the  laws  currently  on  the 
books  have  allowed  some  action  by  the 
Post  Office  Department  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  in  allajrlng  this  fiow  of 
filth,  the  available  statistics  clearly  in- 
dicate the  need  for  more  stringent  laws. 
President  Nixon  said  last  year: 
Than  are  conatltutloxial  maaas  avallabl* 
to  swirt  parenta  naoklng  to  protect  their 
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children  from  the  nood  of  •ex-oriented  ma- 
terials moving  tiirough  the  maUs.  The  Oourta 
have  not  left  aoclety  defenselesa  against  the 
smut  peddler;  they  have  ruled  out  reason- 
able government  action. 

I  suggest  that  HJl.  15693  constitutes 
not  only  "reasonable  Government  ac- 
tion." but  urgently  necessary  rectification 
of  the  current  disgraceful  situation.  Both 
the  well-being  of  minor  children 
throughout  the  country  and  the  inviol- 
ability of  household  privacy  demand 
Government  response  to  curb  the  appall- 
ing Infiux  of  pornographic  materials 
where  they  are  neither  asked  for  nor 
desired. 

I  urge  immediate  passage  of  HJl. 
15693 — we  can  afford  no  further  delay. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  right  of  the  individual  to  pro- 
tect himself  and  his  family  from  violent 
assault,  especially  in  his  own  home,  can- 
not be  denied,  not  by  the  Congress  nor 
by  the  Federal  courts.  Yet  today  millions 
of  Americans  are  prevented  from  estab- 
lishing this  protection  for  themselves  and 
their  children  from  the  vicious  assault 
of  pomographers,  both  domestic  and  for- 
eign, upon  their  spiritual  and  intellectual 
freedom.  These  assaults,  especially  those 
upon  limocent  children,  are  deeply  af- 
fecting the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  our 
homes.  This  situation  is  a  profound  com- 
mentary upon  the  viability  of  democratic 
government,  when  we  have  not  already 
moved  to  provide  adequate  protection  to 
both  parents  and  children.  I  believe  we 
must  act  now  to  prevent  this  intellectual 
violence. 

With  this  In  mind  I  introduced  HJl. 
11722,  the  purposes  of  which  have  been 
Incorporated  in  H.R.  15693,  introduced 
by  Chairman  Dulski  said  others,  to  ex- 
clude from  the  malls  certain  material  of- 
fered for  sale  to  minors  and  to  protect 
the  public  from  the  offensive  Intrusion 
Into  their  homes  of  sexually  oriented 
mall  matter. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  In  complete  agree- 
ment with  this  bill,  and  I  will  whole- 
heartedly support  it.  1  urge  the  House 
to  consider  it  favorably  on  final  passage. 
Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  HJl.  15693.  which 
would  provide  for  the  protection  of  mi- 
nors and  of  the  right  of  privacy  from 
sexually  oriented  mall. 

Hardly  a  day  goes  by  without  my  mall 
bringing  another  protest  from  someone 
who  has  received  advertising  mail  which 
the  recipient  considers  obscene.  Last 
year,  President  Nixon  recommended  that 
additional  steps  be  taken,  and  to  urge 
action  I  Joined  in  sponsoring  this  legis- 
lation. 

Specifically,  this  bill  would  prohibit  the 
use  of  the  mails  to  sell  pornographic  ma- 
terial to  persons  under  17  years  of  t«e. 
This  section  is  patterned  after  a  New 
York  State  law  whose  constitutionality 
was  upheld  by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  In 
1987. 

In  addition,  the  bill  also  permits  per- 
sons, whether  they  have  ever  received 
such  mailings  before  or  not.  to  place  their 
name  on  a  do-not-send  list  maintained 
by  the  Post  Office.  This  is  designed  to 
protect  against  offensive  first  mailings 
and  thereby  extends  the  present  law. 
which  currently  deals  with  only  second 


and    repeated    mailings    by    the    same 
sender. 

Violation  of  either  of  these  sections 
carries  first  offense  penalties  of  up  to  a 
$5,000  fine,  or  5  years  in  Jail,  or  both. 

Under  present  law,  mail  patrons  can 
take  steps  to  curb  the  flow  of  offensive 
sex-oriented  advertisements  into  their 
homes  under  the  provisions  of  the  Pan- 
dering Advertisements  Act  that  became 
effective  in  April  1968.  This  law  provides 
that  a  person  who  receives  through  the 
mail  a  pandering  advertisement  for 
"erotically  arousing  or  sexually  provoca- 
tive" material  may  obtain  an  order  from 
the  Post  Office  directing  the  mailer  to 
stop  sending  him  further  materials. 

The  Post  Office  Department  has  re- 
ported that  approximately  350,000  pro- 
hibitory orders  have  been  Issued  against 
mailers  at  the  request  of  postal  patrons 
since  the  law  went  into  effect. 

The  increased  enforcement  activity  by 
the  Post  Office  and  Justice  Departments 
in  this  field,  which  in  recent  months  has 
resulted  in  some  29  Federal  indictments 
against  smut  peddlers  Is  encouraging, 
and  I  believe  these  additional  measures 
will  help  as  well. 

There  is  no  reason  why  we  have  to  tol- 
erat"  this  "pollution"  of  the  malls  and 
our  homes. 

I  commend  the  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service  for  its  action  and 
urge  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  bUl,  and  I  earnestly 
congratulate  the  committee  upon  its 
draftsmanship  and  presentation. 

Early  last  year,  in  response  to  numer- 
ous expressions  from  citizens  in  my  own 
area,  I  introduced  a  bill  embodying  many 
of  the  identical  provisions  which  are  In- 
corporated in  the  bill  presently  before  us. 

In  recent  months  a  tidal  wave  of  ob- 
scene and  pornographic  advertising  has 
been  fiooding  ovu:  post  offices.  Fly-by- 
night  promoters  are  sending  out  carload 
upon  carload  of  utter  filth,  flagrant  ad- 
vertisements promoting  shoddy  sex  films 
and  photo  publications. 

The  pf»i"ng  pieces  pander  to  raw  sex 
In  almost  every  conceivable  form — per- 
version, sadism,  masochism,  and  some 
grotesque  fixations  for  which  there  prob- 
ably is  no  polite  name.  More  and  more 
Americans  are  finding  such  horrors  in 
their  mailboxes. 

Featuring  lurid  photographs  which 
leave  absolutely  nothing  to  the  imagina- 
tion—and sometimes  crudely  flaimtlng 
the  ugly  little  four-lettered  words  which 
most  boys  quit  snickering  over  In  about 
the  fourth  grade  of  school — these  sick 
and  offensive  advertisements  are  being 
sent,  wholly  uninvited,  to  entire  mailing 
lists  of  homes  and  offices.  Often  the  outer 
envelope  gives  no  clue  as  to  its  contents. 

Most  of  us  do  not  want  our  children, 
or  the  ladies  who  open  mail  in  our  offices, 
exposed  to  this  sort  of  depravity.  Neither 
did  most  of  the  growing  thousands  who 
have  received  such  trash  lately. 

Yet  there  it  is  one  day — right  there 
in  your  mailbox,  right  at  the  portal  of 
jrour  home — sometimes  even  addressed  to 
your  children  or  teenagers. 

When  an  outraged  family  complains 
to  me  about  receiving  such  a  mailing,  I 
send  the  offending  advertisement  to  the 


Postmaster  General  for  appropriate  ac- 
tion under  one  of  the  five  antlpomog- 
raphy  statutes  we  have  passed  since  I 
have  been  in  Congress.  Almost  Invariably 
now,  the  reply  is  that  the  Federal  pros- 
ecutors do  not  think  they  could  obtain  a 
conviction  against  the  mailers  In  light 
of  recent  court  rulings  on  the  definition 
of  obscenity. 

In  attempting  to  define  what  is  and  is 
not  obscene,  the  courts  have  let  down  the 
barriers  as  never  before.  In  the  view  of 
some  of  our  courts,  apparently  nothing 
can  be  legally  described  as  "obscene." 
Today,  almost  literally,  anything  goes. 

Well,  whether  legally  obscene  or  not. 
some  of  the  stuff  now  going  through  our 
mails  is  the  nastiest  and  most  nauseating 
I  have  ever  seen.  I  am  a  grown  man,  and 
no  prude.  But  some  of  these  perverted 
sex  advertisements  would  make  a  marine 
top  sergeant  blush.  They  are  produced 
by  depraved  minds,  to  prey  on  sick  minds, 
for  profit. 

Obviously,  something  needs  to  be  done. 
It  simply  is  not  right  for  America's  mil- 
lions of  decent  and  healthy  families  to 
be  rendered  absolutely  defenseless 
against  the  unwanted  intrusion  of  offen- 
sive vulgarity  into  their  homes  and  lives. 
Last  year.  I  introduced  a  bill  which 
I  hoped  could  be  an  effective  weapon  in 
the  struggle  to  curb  these  purveyors  of 
filth.  My  bill,  HJl.  11776.  would  protect 
the  privacy  of  families  and  individuals 
who  do  not  want  to  receive  sex  adver- 
tisements and  other  lascivious  literatiu^ 
In  their  mailboxes.  As  I  have  said,  those 
provisions  have  been  incorporated  into 
this  present  bill. 

This  bill,  imlike  some  existing  laws, 
would  not  be  vulnerable  to  Judicial  in- 
terpretations of  what  constitutes  "ob- 
scenity." It  spells  out,  In  clear  legal  lan- 
guage not  subject  to  misinterpretation, 
exactly  what  kinds  of  advertising  it  con- 
cerns. 

Additionally,  the  bill  would  not  raise 
the  constitutional  question  of  free  speech 
or  press.  It  would  respect  the  right  of 
any  citizen  who  actually  wants  to  receive 
this  kind  of  thing  through  the  mail,  but 
it  also  would  safeguard  the  privacy  of 
those  who  emphatically  do  not. 

Under  the  provisions  of  my  bill,  each 
postmaster  would  keep  a  register  of  peo- 
ple who  desire  not  to  receive  any  of  this 
type  of  advertisement.  Families  would 
be  invited  to  sign  this  register.  If  they 
wish,  and  to  list  any  children  under  the 
age  of  19.  The  register  would  be  kept  up 
to  date  in  every  commvinity,  and  it  would 
be  the  duty  of  any  promoter  who  was 
planning  a  mass  mailing  of  sexually- 
oriented  advertising  material  to  remove 
all  such  names  from  his  mailing  list  be- 
fore sending  out  his  mailing. 

The  burden  would  be  on  the  mailer — 
not  the  recipient.  It  would  be  up  to  the 
mailer  to  make  sure  that  no  such  pander- 
ing advertisement  was  sent  to  any  per- 
son who  had  placed  his  name  on  the  local 
postmaster's  register  asking  to  be  pro- 
tected from  it. 

Violations  would  be  punishable  by  a 
fine  of  $5,000  and  up  to  5  years  in  prison. 
On  the  second  offense,  both  the  fine  and 
the  prison  sentence  could  be  doubled. 
Each  violation  would  constitute  a  sep- 
arate offense,  and  legal  action  could  be 
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brought  in  the  jurisdiction  where  the  of- 
fending advertisement  was  received. 

This  bill  would,  in  effect,  broaden  a 
somewhat  similar  law  that  was  enacted 
during  the  last  Congress.  Under  that 
statute,  a  family  which  receives  a  pan- 
dering advertisement  has  the  right  today 
to  &11  out  a  special  post  office  form  which 
orders  the  particular  mailer  to  take  his 
name  from  the  mailing  list  and  never 
again  to  send  him  any  such  material. 
More  than  2.600  faunilies  in  the  Fort 
Worth  area  already  have  availed  them- 
selves of  this  right  although  it  probably 
is  little  iLnown. 

This  existing  law  is  all  right,  but  it 
does  not  go  far  enough.  For  one  thing, 
a  family  must  receive  at  least  one  pan- 
dering advertisement  before  it  can  act. 
The  present  bill  would  allow  the  family 
to  specify  in  advance  that  it  does  not 
want  any  such  trash  in  the  family  mail- 
box. 

Moreover,  certain  promoters  of  por- 
nography for  profit  have  gotten  aroimd 
this  present  law  simply  by  disbanding 
their  "company"  after  each  effort,  re- 
organizing under  a  new  name  at  a  new 
post  oCQce  box,  and  sending  a  new  mail- 
ing to  the  selfsame  list.  Technically,  they 
do  not  constitute  the  same  organization 
to  which  the  recipients  earlier  objected. 
My  bill  would  place  the  onus  on  any  and 
all  mailers  of  sex  advertisements  to  refer 
first  to  the  registries  at  local  post  offices 
and  expunge  from  their  lists  all  luunes 
appearing  there. 

Since  presumably  additional  families 
will  from  time  to  time  be  adding  their 
names,  this  would  have  to  be  done  within 
30  days  of  each  mailing  to  avoid  the 
penalties  provided  in  the  bill — and  it 
would  have  to  be  done  in  each  town  to 
which  such  mailings  were  planned. 

One  of  the  advantages  of  this  ap- 
proach would  be  to  take  a  lot  of  the 
profit  out  of  this  otherwise  apparently 
lucrative  trafOc  which  preys  on  sick 
minds  and  exploits  rank  vulgarity  for 
commercial  gain. 

This  may  not  be  the  whole  answer,  but 
it  would  be  a  step  In  the  direction  of 
decency.  I  earnestly  hope  that  it  will  be 
adopted  by  a  truly  overwhelming  vote 
today. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
support  of  H.R.  15693  and  I  speak  not 
only  as  a  Member  of  this  body,  but  as  a 
parent  and  a  concerned  citizen  when  I 
say  we  must  do  everything  in  our  power 
to  eliminate  obscene  literature  and  por- 
nographic materials  of  all  sorts  from  our 
mail. 

I  am  for  completely  getting  rid  of  this 
smut,  but  with  the  constitutional  provi- 
sion of  freedom  of  speech  I  realize  that 
where  this  material  Is  solicited  we  can- 
not interfere. 

However,  we  can  Interfere  with  its  be- 
ing delivered  to  our  young  children  and 
we  can  stop  such  trash  from  cluttering 
the  mailboxes  of  good  citizens  who  do  not 
want  such  junk  in  their  homes.  The  pri- 
mary aim  of  H.R.  15693  Is  to  keep  smut 
from  being  sent  through  the  malls  to 
youngsters. 

Parents,  try  as  hard  as  they  may,  can- 
not stand  watch  over  their  children  24 
hours  a  day.  and  they  would  not  want  to 
be  so  restrlctiTe.  However,  they  do  want 


to  protect  their  youngsters  from  physical 
harm,  from  mental  strain,  from  emotion- 
al damage — they  want  to  protect  them 
from  the  peddlers  of  lewd  movies,  ob- 
scene articles  and  stories,  abnormal  sex 
practices,  and  dirty  art. 

Making  it  Illegal  to  mall  any  porno- 
graphic materials  to  minors  would  be  a 
great  help  to  parents  and  to  society  in 
general. 

The  increasing  flow  of  pornography 
can  otUy  lead  to  depravity.  Orowing  per- 
missiveness in  the  homes,  schools  and 
churches — our  basic  institutions — has  led 
young  people  to  violently  search  for  iden- 
tity and  their  own  standards  and  has 
contributed  to  the  lack  of  social  and  per- 
sonal responsibility  in  many.  We  can  help 
our  youngsters  by  votmg  for  H.R.  15693 
today. 

Mr.  BEALL  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  congratulate  the 
committee  on  bringing  this  legislation 
to  the  floor  of  the  House  and  I  join  those 
who  are  in  support  of  HR.  15693. 

I  am  sure  that  all  of  you  have  received 
from  your  constituents  examples  of  the 
material  that  we  are  trying  to  restrict 
today.  The  amount  of  obscene  material 
being  sent  through  the  mail  has  been  in- 
creasing at  a  rapid  rate  and  certainly 
legislative  protection  In  this  area  is 
overdue. 

HR.  15693  attacks  this  problem  In 
several  parts.  First,  it  establishes  a  new 
special  category  of  nonmailable  matter 
with  respect  to  all  persons  under  the  age 
of  17  years.  Such  restriction  has  been 
upheld  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  in  their  consideration  of  a 
similar  New  York  State  statute. 

Second,  the  bill  provides  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Invasion  of  privacy  of  all 
our  citizens  by  establishing  a  method  of 
objecting  to  receipt  of  offensive  material 
before  any  such  material  Is  received. 
Present  law  operates  after  the  fact  by  as- 
sisting an  addressee  to  have  his  name 
removed  from  a  mailing  list,  usually  only 
after  he  has  received  the  offensive  mall. 

Under  this  bill  new  tools  will  be  avail- 
able to  the  Attorney  General  to  enforce 
the  new  restrictions  and  he  will  be  able 
to  institute  civil  proceedings  to  enjoin 
the  continued  dissemination  of  offensive 
material  under  certain  circumstances. 

The  passage  of  this  legislation  wlU 
show  to  parents  across  the  country  that 
the  Federal  Government  is  anxious  to 
become  a  partner  In  protecting  from 
much  of  the  undesirable  traffic  In  por- 
nography. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  this  does  not  set- 
tle the  problem.  It  Is  a  strong  first  step 
and  with  diligent  and  vigorous  enforce- 
ment we  may  soon  be  able  to  assure  our 
citizens  that  they  will  once  again  be 
free  from  this  unwelcome  and  unin- 
tended use  of  the  mailing  privilege. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
Introduced  four  bills  dealing  with  the 
mailing  of  smut  materials  through  the 
mall  and  so  J3.R.  15693.  which  is  t>eing 
considered  today,  is  of  particular  im- 
portance to  me. 

Unquestionably,  the  time  has  come  to 
end  this  flood  of  filth — we  must  no  long- 
er let  the  Po6t  Office  Department  be  the 
primary  Instrument  for  the  pornography 
profiteers  of  this  country. 


Of  all  the  forces  at  work  today  erod- 
ing the  dignity  and  basic  morality  of 
young  people,  I  feel  the  most  disgusting 
and  degrading  is  the  use  of  the  U.S.  mails 
to  purvey  obscenity  and  perversion 
within  the  privacy  of  the  home.  Pornog- 
raphy has  become  a  multimillion  dollar 
racket  that  invades  the  homes  of  thou- 
sands of  Americans. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  smut 
peddlers  prey  upon  the  inexperienced 
and  impressionable  young  people  at  the 
very  time  of  their  character  formation, 
subverting  the  principles  of  morality  that 
decent  parents  are  trying  to  instill  in 
their  children. 

Vicious  pornography  profiteers  use 
mailing  lists  derived  from  such  innocent 
souices  as  high  school  honor  roll  lists  to 
flood  the  mails  with  offers  of  hard-core 
smut.  Even  the  promotional  materials 
which  they  send  unsolicited  are  far  too 
graphic  and  obscene  to  be  aUowed  into 
the  hands  of  vulnerable  youngsters,  and 
a  decade  ago  would  have  qualified  the 
sender  for  a  few  years  in  a  Federal  peni- 
tentiary. 

My  bills  place  special  emphasis  on  pro- 
tection of  children  under  18,  but  the 
legislation  also  protects  the  privacy  of 
adults  who  make  known  their  objection 
to  receiving  such  filth. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  bill  under  con- 
sideration today  will  be  approved  so  that 
Americans  can  be  rid  of  this  menace 
once  and  for  all  and  safe  from  the  pur- 
veyors of  filth  who  have  too  long  profited 
from  exploitation  of  the  irmocent. 

Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  15693  and  strongly  feel 
that  some  effort  should  be  made  to  deal 
with  the  growing  problem  of  the  circu- 
lation of  pornography  among  our  young 
people. 

I  introduced  H.R.  13980  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  House  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee  and  have  followed 
with  much  interest  the  sessions  which 
have  been  carried  on  by  t^t  conmiittee 
in  trying  to  deal  with  this  problem.  There 
are,  of  course,  many  ideas  and  ap- 
proaches for  dealing  with  the  threats 
being  made  to  the  moral  fiber  of  America 
by  the  growing  business  of  pornography. 
The  committee  has  considered  many  of 
these  and  the  bill  which  we  had  before 
us  today  Is  the  result  of  long  hours  of 
consideration. 

The  bill  does  not,  of  course,  solve  all 
of  the  problems  nor  will  it  eliminate  the 
distribution  of  pornography  among  our 
young  people,  but  it  wiU  be  a  step  in  the 
right  direction. 

I  commend  the  committee  for  its  dili- 
gence in  going  into  this  problem  and  feel 
that  Congress  should  give  serious  con- 
sideration to  combatting  this  menace 
which  has  so  permeated  our  society.  His- 
tory has  shown  that  great  nations  have 
most  frequently  faltered  when  the  morals 
of  their  citizens  became  corrupted  and  I 
am  convinced  that  there  is  more  than 
simply  a  commercial  interest  in  the  dis- 
semination of  pornography  in  our  coun- 
try today.  It  is  a  gigantic  business  enter- 
prise and  estimates  of  the  total  annual 
cost  of  pornography  in  America  are 
shocking. 

One  has  only  to  view  some  of  the  ma- 
terials   which    have    been    freely    sent 
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through  the  mails  to  reaftze  the  serious- 
ness of  the  problem  and  the  extent  to 
whl(^  the  purveyors  of  this  smut  have 
gone  in  trying  to  take  advantage  of  our 
yoimg  people.  ^  ,     »      , 

The  Post  Office  Department  in  fiscal 
year  1968  received  over  160,000  com- 
plaints about  obscene  mail  and  in  fiscal 
1969  the  total  exceeded  200,000.  It  is,  of 
course,  obvious  that  many  people  who 
received  such  material  do  not  formally 
complain  so  the  total  output  is  probably 
much  greater  than  these  figures  indicate. 
Many  of  our  citizens  have  become  out- 
raged about  this  and  do  not  understand 
how  the  mails  can  be  used  so  freely  and 
BO  obviously  to  disseminate  materials  of 
this  kind. 

The  US.  Supreme  Court,  by  some  of  its 
more  recent  decisions,  has  given  a  great 
deal  of  aid  and  comfort  to  those  who 
publish  and  distribute  these  materials 
but  the  bill  before  us  is  to  pass  the  test 
of  constitutionality  and  at  the  same  time 
close  up  some  of  the  loopholes  which  the 
courts  have  left  as  a  result  of  their 
decisions.  I  believe  that  Congress  has  not 
only  the  authority  but  the  responsibility 
to  protect  minors  in  this  regard.  If  the 
companies  which  produce  these  materials 
assume  no  responsibility  frr  policing  the 
distribution  of  their  wares  then  Congress 
should  step  in  and  act.  This  bill  is  for  the 
protection  of  those  under  17  from  mail- 
ings harmful  to  minors  and  in  addition 
it  seeks  to  protect  the  privacy  of  those 
mail  patrons  who  do  not  want  to  receive 
such  sexually  oriented  advertising.  Char- 
acter of  the  advertisements  which  are 
widely  being  distributed  would  in  fact 
be  questionable  If  they  were  actually  re- 
quested by  the  people  who  receive  them. 
They  are  even  more  objectionable  when 
they  are  mailed  indiscriminately  to  ad- 
dressees without  regard  as  to  who  is  likely 
to  open  them  and  be  affected  by  them. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  lowering  of 
moral  standards  in  the  United  States 
today  is  to  a  large  extent  attributed  to 
the  wide  dissemination  of  material  of 
this  kind  and  those  who  are  the  pro- 
moters of  such  smut  material  appear  to 
care  little  about  the  end  result.  There- 
fore, it  is  high  time  that  somebody  step 
in  and  take  a  stand  on  it  and  I  feel  that 
the  Oovemment  should  do  this.  It  is 
ridiculous  that  the  Government  mall 
should  be  used  to  promote  this  sort  of 
operation  and  I  earnestly  trust  that 
Conlrress  will  approve  the  legislation 
forthwith  and  by  so  doing,  to  ciirtail  this 
ignomlnous  business. 

It  is  perhaps  impossible  to  stamp  out 
pornography  as  such  and  it  is  question- 
able whether  we  could  do  this  constitu- 
tionally anyway.  However,  if  a  person 
does  not  want  to  receive  such  materials. 
Government  ought  to  protect  his  right 
just  as  much  as  it  seeks  to  protect  the 
right  of  those  who  publish  and  promote 
the  distribution  of  these  items.  If  a  per- 
lon  contacts  one  of  these  distributors 
and  orders  such  material,  both  he  and 
the  distributor  would  have  pres\imably 
a  legal  right  to  engage  in  such  business 
unless  and  until  action  were  taken  to 
wipe  out  the  business  itself.  However, 
the  householder  who  receives  such  ad- 
vertisements, unsolicited,  in  the  mails 
has  a  clear  right  to  object  to  any  right 


which  the  Govenmient  bestows  upon 
the  mailer  who  sends  this  material  to 
his  home. 

This  is  even  more  true  with  reference 
to  minors.  Blany  families  are  frankly  em- 
barrassed by  having  such  materials  sent 
to  their  home  and  frequently  the  minors 
themselves  have  made  no  contact  with 
the  company  which  distributes  the  ma- 
terials. Names  are  secured  from  mailing 
lists  which  may  have  been  compiled  on 
the  basis  of  orders  for  other  totally  un- 
related items  and  such  Usts  are  frequent- 
ly purchased  or  rented  from  various 
sources.  It  is  estimated  that  95  percent 
of  the  complaints  received  by  the  Post 
Office  Department  result  from  direct 
mail  advertising  of  15  major  promoters. 
They  have  adopted  a  mass  maUing  tech- 
nique including  the  use  of  mailing  lists 
obtained  from  many  different  sources. 
These  lists  contain  for  the  most  part 
names  of  people  who  do  not  want  this 
kind  of  mail  and  are  now  demanding 
that  Congress  do  something  about  it. 
Obviously  the  piu-veyors  of  this  porno- 
graphic material  depend  to  a  large  extent 
on  the  use  of  the  mails  in  order  to  pro- 
mote their  business.  If  mail  facilities  are 
curtaUed  or  limited  in  some  way  they 
no  longer  will  be  able  to  distribute 
enough  material  to  make  their  opera- 
tions profitable.  Thxis,  if  Congress  is  go- 
ing to  take  some  action  it  would  appear 
that  this  is  the  most  logical  approach  at 
this  time. 

Frankly,  I  would  like  to  see  more  of  the 
administrative  workload  placed  on  tixe 
promoters  of  pornographic  material 
rather  than  on  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment or  the  Department  of  Justice.  Un- 
der the  terms  of  my  original  bill,  a  sys- 
tem would  be  set  up  where  the  advertiser 
would  have  to  obtain  permission  of  the 
recipient  before  mailing  the  offensive  ma- 
terial. This  would  have  prohibited  all  to- 
gether the  mailing  of  offensive  material 
to  minors  where  the  minor's  State  of  resi- 
dence has  a  law  prohibiting  such  dis- 
semination but  does  not  prohibit  the 
mailing  of  sexiially  oriented  material  to 
persons  ordering  It  for  themselves.  It 
seems  to  me  that  ttils  actually  would  be 
better  than  to  require  persons  who  do  not 
want  to  receive  such  material  to  file  a 
statement  with  the  Department  which 
would  put  the  burden  on  the  recipient 
whereas  my  proposal  would  have  shifted 
the  responsibility  to  the  people  who 
should  bear  it. 

Nevertheless,  I  feel  that  some  action  is 
needed  and  needed  now.  I  do  not  believe 
that  we  can  take  this  problem  lightly  in 
view  of  the  rising  spread  of  Juvenile  de- 
linquency and  crime.  We  must  realize 
that  the  problem  of  pornography  is  an 
integral  part  of  the  deterioration  of 
moral  standards.  Congress  cannot  legis- 
late morality  but  we  do  have  an  obliga- 
tion to  see  that  those  who  are  outraged 
by  the  unsolicited  mailing  of  porno- 
graphic material  to  their  homes  do  have 
some  recourse. 

All  of  us  are  aware  of  the  scope  and 
seriousness  of  this  problem.  It  does  not 
require  an  exhaustive  examination  of  the 
facts  as  these  are  evident  to  us.  Tlie  bill 
seems  to  set  forth  in  very  cogent  lan- 
gtiage  the  congressional  findings  which 
prompt  the  offering  of  this  legislation. 


The  question  is  whether  Congress  is  pre- 
pared to  forthrlghtly  attack  the  problem 
and  I  hope  that  there  is  now  sufficient 
public  sentiment  to  see  that  this  is  done. 
There  seems  to  be  no  question  that  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  American 
pec«>le  not  only  support  us  in  this  effort 
but  feel  frankly  that  if  we  do  not  exer- 
cise our  responsibility  to  take  corrective 
action,  we  will  have  failed  to  do  that 
which  should  be  done. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
year  I  have  received  a  large  nimiber  of 
letters  form  constituents  protesting  the 
blatant  pornography  they  and  their  chil- 
dren are  receivtog  in  the  mail.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  present  laws  are  not 
adequate.  It  Is  also  obvious  that  my  con- 
stituents are  fed  up  with  this  kind  trf 
material,  and  want  action  now  to  stop  it. 
The  present  procedure  requires  the  re- 
ceplent  of  the  pomograirtilc  or  obscene 
mail  to  file  a  formal  complaint  with  the 
postmaster.  Assuming  he  has  gone  to 
the  trouble  of  doing  this  with  respect  to 
one  publisher,  there  is  no  assurance  that 
he  will  not  receive  similar  material  from 
other  publishers.  In  fact,  it  is  likely  that 
he  will  receive  more  of  the  material  be- 
cause the  smut  peddlers  frequently  ex- 
change mailing  lists. 

In  the  last  session.  I  introduced  legis- 
lation to  put  a  stop  to  the  smut  mail.  My 
bill  required  the  advertiser  to  obtain  per- 
mission before  he  could  send  to  a  cus- 
tomer any  sexually  provocative  adver- 
tising. The  permission  could  be  obtained 
only  through  use  of  a  form  letter  which 
contained  no  pictures  or  lurid  language. 
This  would  have  put  the  burden  of 
getting  permission  on  the  smut  peddlers, 
where  it  should  be.  My  bill  would  have 
been  more  effective  in  eliminating  the 
mailing  of  this  sort  of  material  to  minors 
under  the  age  of  17  years  in  those  States 
where  it  is  now  illegal. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bUl 
we  have  before  us  today  leaves  the  bur- 
den of  getting  rid  of  the  smut  mail  oo 
the  imwilllng  recipient.  The  citizen  who 
wants  to  stop  the  flow  of  this  smut  mail 
to  his  home  must  still  take  the  affirma- 
tive action  of  notifying  the  postmaster. 
Granted,  he  will  presumably  only  have  to 
notify  the  postmaster  once.  However.  I 
still  see  no  reason  to  put  even  this  rela- 
tively small  burden  on  the  innocent  citi- 
zen. It  should  be  the  smut  peddler,  and 
he  shoiild  be  required  to  obtain  an  af- 
firmative request  from  those  who  desire 
to  receive  this  material. 

Mr.  Chsdrman,  I  feel  this  bill  is  con- 
siderably weaker  and  will  be  much  less 
effective  than  the  bill  introduced  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Erl«nbor») 
and  myself.  However,  as  I  have  indicated, 
my  constitutents  want  action  now  and 
so  I  will  reluctantly  support  this  half- 
hearted attempt  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lem. 

The  aspect  of  this  whole  problem  which 
disturbs  me  the  most  is  the  fact  that 
the  end  result  of  this  material  Is  a  weak- 
ening of  our  moral  character  through  a 
blatant  appeal  to  our  baser  instincts.  As 
the  character  of  our  individual  citizens 
is  raised  or  lowered,  so  goes  the  national 
character.  Thus,  even  a  relatively  weak 
effort  to  protect  the  moral  character  of 
our  individual  citizens  is  an  important 
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step  toward  protecting  and  Improving  our 
national  character. 

Mr.  EDM0ND80N.  Mr.  Chairman,  ac- 
tion by  the  Congress  to  check  abuse  of 
mailing  privUeges  by  smut  peddlers  is 
long  overdue,  and  demand  Is  strong  In 
Oklahoma  for  legi&laUon  along  the  lines 
of  this  biU.  ^  . 

I  conunend  the  committee  for  the  work 
It  has  done  to  produce  an  effective  new 
measure,  and  sincerely  hope  this  bill  will 
provide  much-needed  protection  of  our 
children  and  the  general  public. 

This  bill  should  be  passed  overwhelm- 
ingly, and  I  am  confident  it  will  be. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish 
to  congratulate  the  members  of  the 
House  Post  OflBce  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee on  reporting  out  HR.  15693  to 
help  curb  the  flow  of  pornographic  ma- 
terial to  our  Nation's  youth. 

Ear^  last  year  I  Introduced  legisla- 
tion. HJl.  5171,  to  halt  smut  trafBc  to 
our  youth.  The  legislation  which  I  intro- 
duced with  46  cosponsors  and  with  25 
other  Identical  bills  was  written  to  cover 
aU  types  of  pornographic  materials — 
such  as  movies,  magazines  sold  on  news- 
Btands.  and  other  harmful  books  and 
leaflets  sent  through  intersUte  com- 
merce and  the  mails  to  children. 

I  testified  heton  the  House  Judiciary 
Committees  subcommittee  studying  this 
problem  in  America.  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  Judiciary  Committee  will  soon  act  on 
broader  legislation  to  put  a  stop  to  smut 
peddlers. 

This  bill  the  House  of  Representatives 
Is  considering  today.  HJl.  15693.  which 
deals  only  with  smut  materials  moving 
through  the  mails,  is  a  great  first  step 
in  keeping  pornographic  materials  out 
of  the  hands  of  minors.  The  bill  today 
and  my  bin  are  patterned  after  a  New 
York  statute  which  has  been  upheld  by 
the  U.8.  Supreme  Court.  My  bill  would 
prohibit  the  dissemination  in  interstate 
commerce  or  the  mails  materials  harm- 
ful to  children. 

I  can  personally  testify,  along  with  the 
other  200  Members  of  Congress  who  are 
supporting  antismut  legislation,  that  my 
constituents  are  outraged  at  the  quantity 
and  character  of  obscene  material  which 
Is  being  disseminated  In  the  country. 
American  parents  do  not  want  this  ma- 
terial for  themselves,  and  more  Impor- 
tant, do  not  want  it  to  fall  into  the  hands 
of  their  children  whom  they  are  trying 
to  prei)are  for  happy,  normal  lives. 

The  estimates  on  the  total  annual  cost 
of  pornography  in  the  Nation  vary  from 
$500  million  to  over  $1  billion.  The  Post 
OfDce  Department  in  fiscal  year  1968  re- 
ceived over  167,000  complaints  about  ob- 
scene mail.  Emrtng  the  fiscal  year  1969, 
the  Post  Office  according  to  the  Post- 
master General,  had  234,072  such  com- 
plaints. 

Since  probably  most  people  who  object 
to  receiving  this  type  of  mail  do  not  make 
a  formal  complaint,  it  is  apparent  that 
the  actual  volimie  of  this  objectionable 
mail  greatly  exceeds  these  figures.  As 
Members  of  Congress  we  are  aware  of 
other  smut  material  going  to  American 
homes  and  appearing  In  retail  outlets. 

It  is  estimated  that  95  percent  of  all 
such  complaints  received  by  the  Post 
OfBce  Department  results  from  direct 
mail  advertising  of  perhaps   15  major 


promoters.  They  have  adopted  mass 
maUii\g  techniques  including  the  use  of 
mailing  lists  obUlned  from  a  wide  vari- 
ety of  sources.  Such  lists  conUin,  for  the 
most  part,  names  of  people  who  do  not 
want  this  kind  of  maU  and  would  like  to 
see  the  practice  of  sending  it  to  them 
stopped. 

To  sellers  of  smut,  the  use  of  the  malls 
and  the  faculties  of  intersUte  commerce 
are  essential  to  their  business.  If  the 
malls  and  facilities  of  intersUte  com- 
merce are  closed  to  them,  they  no  longer 
will  be  able  to  distribute  enough  material 
to  make  their  operations  profiUblc. 

This  legislaUon  would  help  to  dry  up 
the  business  of  these  operators  in  smut 
by  making  imavailable  to  them  the  use 
of  the  mails  to  transport  objectionable 
material  which  is  destined  to  fall  Into  the 
hands  of  young  children. 

My  bill,  HJl.  5171  would  add  a  new  sec- 
tion to  be  numbered  "section  1466"  to 
UUe  18  of  the  United  SUtes  Code  and 
make  it  a  Federal  crime,  punishable  by 
stiff  fine  and  imprisonment,  to  know- 
ingly sell,  or  otherwise  make  available, 
to  minors  under  18  years  of  age  certain 
objecUonable  and  textual  material  and 
certain  objectionable  moUon  pictures. 

The  legal  standards  for  esUblishing 
the  obscene  character  of  material  are 
not  set  forth  in  deUil  in  Federal  sUtutes. 
but  are  laid  down  by  the  Supreme  Court 
in  various  decisions:  and  these  criteria 
comprise  what  is  caUed,  for  convenience, 
the  "Roth  test,"  having  been  set  forth 
in  the  decision  involving  a  defendant  of 
that  name  and  later  amplified  in  other 
decisions. 

As  to  material  which  Is  intended  for 
adult  audiences,  it  now  seems  esUbllshed 
under  recent  Supreme  Court  decisions 
that  only  that  which  is  legally  obscene 
under  the  criteria  esUbllshed  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  the  now  adjusted  Roth 
test  may  be  legally  barred  by  Congress 
from  the  mails  and  facilities  of  Inter- 
sUte commerce. 

The  application  of  the  rules  laid  down 
by  the  Supreme  Court  to  specific  mate- 
rial to  determine  if  the  material  is  of  a 
legally  obscene  character  has  proven  dif- 
ficult for  law-enforcement  authorities 
and  for  the  courts.  Much  material  of  a 
highly  offensive  nature  has  been  held  by 
the  courts  not  to  be  legally  obscene  and 
therefore  not  subject  to  being  constitu- 
tionally barred  from  the  malls  or  from 
commerce. 

In  the  belief  that  material  which 
might  not  be  legally  obscene  for  adults 
might  nevertheless  have  harmful  effects 
on  children  exposed  to  it,  attempts  were 
made  by  many  SUte  and  local  govern- 
ments to  enact  laws  to  check  the  flow 
of  such  objectionable  material  to  chil- 
dren even  though  the  same  material 
could  not  be  barred  from  adults  imder 
the  Roth  test  as  announced  by  the  Su- 
preme Court. 

Prior  to  the  1968  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision holding  constitutional  a  New  York 
penal  sUtute  designed  specifically  to  pro- 
tect children  from  objectionable  mate- 
rials, many  SUte  and  local  sUtutes  de- 
sign»Kl  to  protect  children  from  objec- 
tionable Hiaterlal  were  held  to  be  invalid. 
One  of  the  most  common  criticisms  of 
such  sUtutes  by  the  courts  was  that  the 


language  used  in  the  sUtutes  was  too 
imprecise,  too  vague,  to  support  a  con- 
vicUon  for  violation  of  the  offenses 
charged  under  them.  New  York,  after 
several  unsuccessful  efforts  to  have  a 
sUtute  upheld,  enacted  a  statute  which 
would  protect  children  from  obscenity 
and  yet  conform  to  the  court  imposed 
requirements  of  deflniteness.  These  pro- 
visions were  embodied  In  the  New  York 
Penal  Law  before  the  Court  in  Ginsberg 
V.  New  York.  390  VS.  629,  1968,  wherein 
the  defendant  had  been  convicted  of 
selling  a  magazine  conUining  pictures 
of  nudes  to  a  16-year-old  boy.  My  legis- 
lation, HH.  5171.  Is  patterned  after  the 
sUtute  in  that  case. 

Under  both  my  bill  and  the  New 
York  law,  the  textual  material  which 
would  be  barred  would  Include  legally 
objectionable  books,  magazines,  other 
printed  material  and  sound  recordings. 
HJl.  5171.  like  the  New  York  sUtute, 
provides  for  a  three-pronged  test  for 
Judging  the  obscene  character  of  the 
material  sold  to  minors  under  a  sUted 
age  and  this  test  is  essentially  the  Roth 
test  which  the  Supreme  Court  has  held 
must  be  applied  to  determine  the  ob- 
scene character  of  material  Intended  for 
an  adult  audience  but  is  different  from 
the  Roth  test  in  that  the  test  to  be  ap- 
pUed  in  H.R.  5171.  as  was  the  test  in 
the  New  York  lav..  Is  adjusted  to  take 
into  consideration  the  fact  that  the  sex- 
ual effect  of  such  material  upon  children 
will  frequently  be  different  from  its  ef- 
fect upon  adults. 

Prior  to  the  Supreme  Court  decision  In 
the  Ginsberg  case,  the  New  York  Court 
of  Appeals  had  upheld  the  power  of  the 
New  York  SUte  Legislature  to  enact  a 
sUtute  which  employed  different  sUnd- 
ar^  for  judging  the  obscene  character 
of  material  for  children  than  for  adults, 
a  recognition  of  the  so-called  variable 
concept  of  obscenity,  that  is,  whether 
the  material  to  be  considered  to  be  ob- 
scene varies  stccording  to  the  character 
of  the  audience  to  which  it  is  directed. 
The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  quoted  with 
approval  from  the  New  York  Court  of 
Appeals  decision  which  held: 

BecauM  of  the  State's  exigent  Interest 
m  preventing  diBtrtbuUon  to  dilldren  of 
objectionable  material.  It  can  exercise  Its 
power  to  protect  the  health,  safety,  welfare 
and  moraU  of  lU  community  by  barring 
the  dlBtrlbuUon  to  children  of  books  rec- 
ognized to  be  aulUble  to  adults.  (318  N.B. 
3d  at  p.  071). 


The  Supreme  Court  held  that  it  can- 
not be  said  that  the  New  York  Legisla- 
ture had  no  rational  basis  for  lU  deter- 
mination that  material  of  the  type  con- 
demned for  sale  to  minors  In  the  New 
York  Penal  Law  could  harm  children 
(390  U.S.  643) .  I  maintain  that  Congress 
also  has  rational  grounds  for  believing 
that  such  material  is  harmful  to  chil- 
dren when  sent  through  the  mails  or  In 
intersUte  commerce  and  can  legislate 
to  protect  them  from  such  harm. 

The  language  of  H.R.  5171  is  not  sub- 
ject to  the  charge  of  being  indefinite  be- 
cause the  identical  New  York  sUtute 
language  was  held  not  to  be  invalid  for 
this  reason.  The  Court  held  that  as  ap- 
plied by  the  Court,  "harmful  to  minors- 
gives: 
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Adequate  notice  of  what  U  pr6hlblt«l  and 
thus  doea  not  offend  due  proeees.  (890  VS. 
at  p.  MS). 


Ill 


The  principle  that  one  must  have  rea- 
son to  know  that  certain  actions  will 
subject  him  to  criminal  penalties  Is  rec- 
ognized in  my  bill,  as  in  the  New  York 
SUtute.  HJl.  5171  only  would  punish 
those  who  "knowingly"  violate  the  law. 
I  am  aware  that  the  argument  may 
be  made  that  under  the  constitutional 
distribution  of  powers  between  the  Fed- 
eral and  SUte  governments,  the  SUtes, 
especially  under  their  police  powers, 
have  the  primary  authority  to  legislate 
In  many  areas  of  human  conduct  and 
may  therefore  be  able  to  legislate  more 
extensively  with  respect  to  matters  fall- 
ing in  such  areas  than  can  the  Tederal 
Government.  ^.    .  , 

To  those  who  would  argue  that  lor 
this  reason  Congress  does  not  have  the 
power  to  enact  legislation  of  the  type  I 
propose,  I  would  reply  that  I  believe  Con- 
gress has  authority  because  the  Con- 
sUtutlon  delegates  sole  responsibility  for 
the  postal  power  and  the  regulation  of 
intersUte  commerce  to  Congress.  I  would 
point  out  that  the  Supreme  Court  In 
Roth  v.  United  States.  354  U.S.  476.  1957. 
spwiflcally  rejected  a  contention  that 
the  ninth  and  10th  amendments  to  the 
Constitution  reserve  to  the  SUtes  and  to 
the  people  the  power  to  punish  speech 
and  press  where  offensive  to  decency  and 
moraUty,  and  held  instead  that  the  pos- 
tal power  delegated  to  Congress  by  arti- 
cle I.  No.  8,  clause  7  of  the  Constitu- 
tion empowers  Congress  to  enact  legis- 
lation punishing  the  use  of  the  mails 
for  sending  obscene  material  (354  VS. 
at  pp.  492-3).  . 

I  would  also  point  out  that  ideas  of 
the  constitutional  areas  where  Congress 
can  legislate  has  changed  over  the  years. 
At  one  time,  the  Supreme  Court  held 
unconstitutional  a  Federal  law  designed 
to  protect  children  from  being  exploited 
as  a  source  of  cheap  labor  on  the  ground 
that  it  would  take  an  amendment  to  the 
UJ3  Constitution  to  empower  Congress  to 
enact  such  legislation.  In  1941.  the  Su- 
preme Court  upheld  the  right  of  Con- 
gress to  bar  from  intersUte  commerce 
goods  made  by  child  labor  and  this  pro- 
vision of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
of  1938  remains  in  the  law  today. 

Provisions  of  this  bill  which  I  con- 
sider to  be  of  great  importance  are  those 
which  would  withdraw  from  the  Federal 
appellate  courts  and  the  UJ3.  Supreme 
Court  Jurisdiction  to  review  determina- 
tions which  the  lower  courts  made  that 
material  described  ir  subsection  a  of  the 
bill  is  harmful  to  minors. 

That  Congress  has  the  constitutional 
power  to  enact  provisions  of  this  type  Is. 
to  me,  indisputable  and  I  will  attempt, 
as  briefly  as  possible,  to  demonstrate  why 
this  should  be  done  in  this  field  of  leg- 
islation. 

Article  m  of  the  Constitution  vests  the 
Judicial  power  of  the  United  SUtes  in 
one  Supreme  Court  and  such  inferior 
courts  as  Congress  may  from  time  to  time 
ordain  and  esUblish. 

Article  m  goes  on  to  describe  the 
power  of  the  Judicial  Branch  as  extend- 
ing to  all  cases  arising  under  the  Consti- 
tutton,  and  in  various  other  situations.  It 


provides  that  in  certain  designated  cases, 
the  Supreme  Court  shall  have  original 
Jurisdiction.  The  cases  designated  for 
original  Jurisdiction  include  cases  affect- 
ing ambassadors,  other  public  ministers 
and  consuls  and  where  a  SUte  is  a  party 
to  the  action.  In  aU  other  cases,  article 
in  provides  that  the  Supreme  Court  shall 
have  "appellate  JurlsdlctiOTi  both  as  to 
law  and  fact,  with  such  exemptions,  and 
imder  such  regulations  as  the  Congress 
shall  make."  ,  ^    ^ 

Article  I,  section  8,  clause  9  of  the  Con- 
stitution provides  that  Congress  has  the 
power  to  esUblish  an  inferior  system  of 
courts.  ^_  ,       , 

Heretofore,  Congress  In  the  exercise  of 
this  constitutional  grant  of  authority, 
has  enacted  laws  in  title  28  of  the  United 
SUtes  Code  describing  the  instances 
where  an  appeal  may  be  carried  to  higher 
courts. 

Section  2  of  my  bill  would  amend  these 
sections  of  title  28  to  provide  that  the 
U  S  Supreme  Court  shall  not  have  juris- 
diction under  sections  1252  or  1253  and 
that  the  Federal  courts  of  appeals  shall 
not  have  jurisdiction  under  sections  1291 
and  1292  to  review  any  determination 
made  imder  the  new  proposed  section 
1466  of  titie  18  of  the  United  SUtes  Code 
that  any  material  described  in  subsection 
2  of  my  bill  Is  harmful  to  minors. 

While  I  have  heard  it  argued  that  the 
constitutional  limite  on  Congress'  power 
to  withdraw  Issues  from  Judicial  review 
have  not  been  completely  delineated,  it  is 
my  firm  conviction  that  Congress  has  the 
power,  and  should  exercise  it,  to  with- 
draw appellate  review  In  instances  pro- 
vided for  in  my  bill. 

While  original  Jurisdiction  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  flows  from  the  Constitution, 
appellate  Jurisdiction  does  not  rest  on  a 
specific  constitutional  grant  of  author- 
ity but  rather  depends  on  two  factors, 
one  whether  the  court  involved  has  the 
capacity  to  receive  appellate  jurisdiction 
and,  second,  whether  an  act  of  Congress 
has  conferred  such  right.  This  inter- 
preUtion  has  been  accepted  from  1796 
to  the  present  in  many  decisions  as,  for 
example.  The  Mayor  v.  Cooper,  6  Wall. 
246.  252.  1868;  Shelden  v.  sai,  8  How. 
441,  1850:  Kline  v.  Burke  Construction 
Co.'.  260  UJ3.  226,  1922. 

Consequently  it  is  the  view  of  consti- 
tutional authorities  that,  before  the  Su- 
preme Court  can  exercise  appellate  Ju- 
risdiction, an  act  of  Congress  must  have 
bestowed  it.  and  afHrmatlve  bestowals  of 
Jurisdiction  are  interpreted  as  exclusive 
In  nature  so  as  to  constitute  an  excep- 
tion to  all  other  cases.  This  rule  was  first 
applied  in  Wiscart  v.  Dauchy,  3  Dall.  321, 
1798,  where  the  Court  held  that  in  the 
absence  of  a  sUtute  prescribing  a  rule 
for    appellate   proceedings,    the    Court 
lacked  Jurisdiction.  It  was  further  stated 
that,  if  a  rule  were  prescribed,  the  Court 
could  not  depart  from  it.  Fourteen  years 
later  Chief  Justice  Marshall  observed 
that  the  Court's  appellate  JurisdicUon 
was  derived  fnmi  the  Constitution,  but 
that  nevertheless  there  must  be  an  af- 
flimative  bestowal  of  appellate  Jurisdic- 
tion by  Congies*— Duroiwseon  ▼.  Vnttea 
States,  6  Cr.  807,  1810. 

TTie  power  of  Congress  to  make  excep- 
tions to  the  Court's  appellate  Jurisdiction 


has  thus  become,  in  effect,  a  plenary 
power  to  bestow,  withhold,  and  withdraw 
appellate  Jurisdiction,  even  to  the  point 
of  its  abolition.  And  this  power  extends 
to  the  withdrawal  of  appellate  Jurisdic- 
tion even  in  pending  cases.  In  Ex  parte 
McCardU.  6  Wall.  318,  1868:  7  Wall.  506, 
1869,  Congress  fearing  a  test  of  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  Reconstruction  AcU 
enacted  a  sUtute  vrtthdrawing  appellate 
jurisdiction  from  the  Court  in  certain 
habeas  corpus  proceedings — 15  SUt. 
44,  1868 — and  the  Court  then  dismissed 
the  McCardle  appeal  for  want  of  juris- 
diction. Later  decisions  were  consistent 
with  this  holding  and  the  result  is  that 
Congress  has  an  unrestrained  discretion 
to  curtail  and  abolish  the  appellate 
jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Also,  in  the  decision.  The  Francis 
Wright.  105  U.S.  381,  1882,  the  right  of 
Congress  limiting  the  Court's  review  in 
admlrality  cases  to  questions  of  law  ap- 
pearing on  the  record  was  upheld  and 
the  Court  said  that  whole  classes  of  cases 
may  be  kept  out  of  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Court  to  review,  and  that  particu- 
lar classes  of  questions  may  be  subject 
to  review  and  others  not  so  subject. 

I  have  been  discussing  cases  involving 
the  power  of  Congress  to  withdraw  ap- 
pellate Jurisdiction  from  the  Supreme 
Court,  with  respect  to  Congress  with- 
drawing such  power  from  the  lesser  ap- 
peUate  Federal  courts;  this  power  of 
Congress  over  the  lower  Federal  courts 
is  considered  to  be  derived  from  the 
power  to  create  lesser  Judicial  tribunals 
imder  article  I.  section  8,  clause  9,  and 
the  general  power  under  the  necessary 
and  proper  clause  article  I,  section  8, 
clause  18  and  the  provisions  of  article 
TTT  vesting  the  judicial  power  in  the  Su- 
preme Court  and  such  Inferior  courts  as 
"the  Congress  may  from  time  to  time  or^ 
dain  and  esUblish." 

For  purpose  of  Illustration,  I  •will  cite 
one  or  two  additional  InsUnces  where 
Congress  had  limited  jurisdiction  of  the 
Federal  courts.  The  Emergency  Price 
Control  Act  of  1942.  56  SUt.  23  provided 
that  a  special  court,  the  "Emergency 
Court  of  Appeals,"  and  the  Supreme 
Court  on  appeal,  should  have  exclusive 
JurisdicUon  to  determine  the  validity  of 
any  order  under  the  act,  and  that  no 
other  court.  Federal.  SUte.  or  territorial 
should  have  such  Jurisdictitm.  These  re- 
strictions were  upheld  in  Lockertw  v. 
PhttUps.  319  U.S.  183  (1943);  Yakiu  v. 
United  States,  32  U.S.  414  (1944) . 

And  to  take  a  more  recent  example, 
in  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965.  79  SUt. 
437  42  United  States  Code  No.  1973  et 
seq.'  Congress  provided  in  No.  14b  that 
no  court  other  than  the  District  Court  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  or  a  court  of 
appeals  reviewing  certain  determina- 
tions of  Civil  Service  hearing  officers 
was  to  have  Jurisdiction  to  hear  any 
broadgaged  attack  on  the  act  or  to  is- 
sue injunctions  restraining  its  enforce- 
moit.  The  Supreme  Court  upheld  this 
provision  as  a  valid  exercise  of  Congress 
power  to  "ordain  and  esUbUsh"  inferior 
Federal  courts.  South  Carolina  v.  Kat- 
zenhaeh,  383  UJB.  801.  331-332,  1968. 

The  reas<m  for  not  allowing  appeal  on 
the  facts  on  harm  to  Juveniles  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  legal  questlooa,  is 
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that  what  may  be  pornographic,  hannful 
and  dangerous  In  some  g«ographlc«I 
areas  may  not  be  so  in  others.  The  legis- 
lation can  therefore.  In  the  form  I  have 
Introduced  It.  be  a  much  more  effective 
tool  for  good  since  it  can  protect  against 
harm  In  areas  where  there  is  a  low  tol- 
erance or  flash  point,  and  not  be  required 
to  be  InefTective  because  of  extremely 
high  tolerance  in  such  matters  in  other 
areas. 

There  Is  strong  evidence  that  the 
spread  of  pornography  increases  juvenile 
delinquency  and  crime.  The  New  York 
Academy  of  Medicine's  Public  Health 
Committee  sUted  In  an  article  published 
in  1963  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  New  York 
Academy  of  Medicine: 

Although  some  adolescenu  may  not  b« 
affect«d  by  the  reading  of  salacious  material, 
other*  may  be  more  vulnerable.  Such  read- 
ing encourages  a  morbid  preoccupation  with 
sex  and  Interferes  with  development  of  a 
healthy  sex  attitude  and  respect  for  the  op- 
posite sex.  It  Is  said  to  contribute  to  per- 
version. In  the  opinion  of  many  psychlatrtsta, 
it  may  have  an  especially  detrimental  effect 
on  duturbed  adolescents.  It  may  be  postu- 
lated that  there  Is  a  correlation  between  an 
Increaae  in  teenage  venereal  disease  and  U- 
leglUmacy  and  the  apparent  rise  In  the  sale 
of  salacious  Uterature. 

FBI  Director  J.  Edg-ir  Hoover  has  also 
Indicated  there  is  a  relationship  between 
pornography  distributed  to  minors  and 
incidents  of  crime  by  minors. 

As  President  Nixon  has  said : 

American  homes  are  being  bombarded  with 
the  largest  votiune  of  sex-oriented  maU  In 
history. 

I  sincerely  hope  the  House  will  over- 
whelmingly approve  this  legislation 
before  us  today,  and  that  the  House  Ju- 
diciary Committee  will  further  strength- 
en our  laws  to  halt  pornographic  mate- 
rials to  youth  sent  in  interstate  com- 
merce. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  support  of  HJl.  15693. 
a  bill  to  exclude  from  the  mails  as  a 
special  category  of  nonmailable  matter 
certain  material  offered  for  sale  U> 
minors  and  to  protect  the  public  from 
the  offensive  intrusion  into  their  homes 
of  sezvially  oriented  mail. 

Last  year.  I  Introduced  legislation  to 
fight  mail-order  pornography.  I  am 
happy  to  say  that  HJ%.  10867,  which  I 
cosponsored  with  Mr.  Dulsxi  and  three 
other  colleagues,  is  almost  identical  to 
the  committee  bill  now  on  the  floor. 

For  years  smut  peddlers  have  traf- 
ficked obscene  and  distasteful  magazines. 
stag  films,  paperbacks,  and  other  ma- 
terials through  postal  channels.  A  sub- 
stantial amount  of  unsolicited  mail,  ad- 
vertising the  sale  of  pornographic  ma- 
terials, floods  the  mail  boxes  of  Ameri- 
can families  every  year,  and  it  often  falls 
into  the  hands  of  children.  During  the 
fiscal  year  1969,  the  Post  OfDce  had  well 
over  200,000  complaints  from  people  who 
had  received  such  mail.  My  constituents 
have  continually  expressed  their  desire 
that  Congress  take  action  to  curb  the 
flow  of  this  mail.  They  do  not  want  this 
material  for  themselves,  nor  do  they 
want  it  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  their 
children  for  whom  they  are  attempting 
to  establish  a  healthy  family  environ- 
ment. 


For  years  law  enforcement  agencies 
have  been  struggling  to  interpret  which 
types  of  materials  are  obscene  from  an 
eclectic  assortment  of  hazy  laws  and  Su- 
preme Court  guidelines.  H.R.  15693  de- 
fines In  very  precise  terms  the  categories 
of  nonmailable  matter  which  are  deemed 
hannful  to  minors.  The  explicit  defini- 
tions which  are  encompassed  by  this  leg- 
islation will  go  far  to  eliminate  the  con- 
fusion, dispute,  and  debate  which  have 
developed  around  the  ambiguous  judicial 
tests  that  the  law  enforcement  agencies 
face  today. 

The  legislation  now  before  us  is  based 
on  the  principle  that  material  may  be. 
because  of  1^  content,  harmful  to  per- 
sons under  17  years  of  age.  The  provi- 
sions of  this  bill  will  reduce  the  chance 
of  this  unsolicited  material  falling  into 
the  hands  of  our  children  whose  charac- 
ter is  developed  during  adolescence  by 
the  quality  of  environment.  Access  to 
certain  pornographic  materials  may 
cause  monumental  psychological  aberra- 
tions in  the  otherwise  hesdthy  attitudes 
of  our  children  as  well  as  to  intensify 
the  detrimental  effects  on  mentally  dis- 
turbed youth. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  with  me 
in  supporting  this  Important  piece  of 
legislation  to  help  clarify  the  ambiguous 
judicial  standards  which  hamper  and 
confuse  our  law  enforcement  agencies 
today.  I  urge  prompt  passage  of  a  bill 
which  will  protect  the  interests  of  par- 
ents and  their  children  in  our  Nation. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  in  enthusiastic  sup- 
port of  HJl.  15693.  passage  of  which  will 
protect  those  under  17  from  mailings 
harmful  to  minors  and  also  protect  the 
privacy  of  those  mail  patrons  who  do  not 
want  to  receive  sexually  oriented  adver- 
tising. I  also  want  to  commend  our  col- 
leagues on  the  Committee  on  Post  OfDce 
and  Civil  Service  for  the  outstanding  Job 
they  have  done  in  formulating  this 
legislation. 

The  X3B.  malls  are  literally  being 
flooded  with  obscene,  pornographic 
materials,  much  of  which  falls  into  the 
hands  of  children.  Every  day  I  receive 
complaints  from  residents  of  my  north- 
em  Virginia  district  who  are  receiving 
unsolicited  invitations  to  buy  porno- 
graphic books  and  movies.  Even  the  ad- 
vertising material  Itself  is  obscene. 

As  our  colleagues  know,  this  Congress 
has  acted  in  the  past  to  make  sending  of 
obscene  matter  a  violation  of  Federal 
law.  But  our  courts,  and  especially  the 
Uj8.  Supreme  Court,  have,  during  the 
past  few  years,  so  confused  and  distorted 
the  definition  of  obscenity  that  prose- 
cuting attorneys  are  virtually  handcuffed 
in  attempting  to  bring  criminal  actions. 

In  its  more  recent  decisions,  the  Su- 
preme Cotut  has  finally  provided  a  con- 
stitutional basis  for  legislation  on  this 
subject.  Justice  Thurgood  Marshall  in 
the  case  of  Redrup  against  New  York 
set  out  in  his  opinion  thref  separate 
bases  on  which  we  might  legislate  in  the 
area  of  obscenity;  that  is,  cases  of 
statutes  which  first,  reflect  a  specific  and 
limited  concern  for  Juveniles:  second,  re- 
flect a  concern  for  an  assault  upon  pri- 
vacy by  a  publication  in  a  manner  so 
obtrusive  as  to  make  it  Impossible  for  an 
unwilling  individual  to  avoid  exposure 


to  it;  and  third,  reflect  a  concern  with 
"pandering".  Our  committee  colleagues 
have  carefully  formulated  legislation  in 
H.R.  15693  which  reflects  a  concern  for 
all  three  of  these  elements  and  wliich 
therefore  has  a  solid  constitutional 
foundation. 

HJl.  15693  recognizes  that  a  thing  may 
be  obscene  as  it  affects  minors,  while  not 
being  obscene  for  adults.  The  standard 
for  obscenity  for  adults  is  contained  in 
the  basic  case  upholding  the  constltu- 
tionaUty  of  18  U.S.C.  1461.  where  the 
test  was  determined  to  be  "whether  to 
the  average  person,  applying  contempo- 
rary standards,  the  dominant  theme  of 
the  material  taken  as  a  whole  aiH>eals  to 
the  prurient  Interest."  The  term  "pruri- 
ent" defined  as  "a  shameful  or  morbid 
interest  in  nudity,  sex,  or  excretion,  and 
it  goes  substantially  beyond  customary 
limits  of  candor  in  description  or  repre- 
sentation of  such  matters." 

With  regard  to  minors,  HJl.  15693 
defines  material  harmful  to  minors  as 
material  which  first,  predominantly  ap- 
peals to  the  prurient,  shameful,  or  mor- 
bid interest  of  minors:  second,  is  offen- 
sive to  prevailing  standards  in  the  adult 
community  concerning  what  is  suitable 
material  for  minors:  and  third,  is  sub- 
stantially without  redeeming  social  value 
for  minors. 

H.R.  15693  protects  the  privacy  of  In- 
dividutds  and  of  the  minors  they  are  re- 
sponsible for,  from  the  Intrusion  into  the 
home  of  unwanted  sexually  oriented  ad- 
vertising. It  provides  for  the  maintenance 
by  the  Postmaster  General  of  a  register 
of  the  names  and  addresses  of  those  per- 
sons who  object  to  receiving  such  mail- 
ings. 

Upon  enactment  the  legislation  will 
provide  that  first,  persons  who  mall  or 
cause  to  Le  mailed  sexually  oriented  ad- 
vertisements are  required  to  place  a  sym- 
bol prescribed  by  the  Postmaster  Gen-  , 
eral.  and  his  name  and  return  address 
on  the  envelope  or  cover  used  to  send 
such  mail;  second,  permits  any  person 
to  place  his  name,  as  well  as  those  of 
persons  under  19  years  In  his  care  and 
custody,  on  a  list  of  those  who  do  not 
desire  to  receive  sexually  oriented  ad- 
vertisements through  the  mall,  and  that 
no  such  mailings  shall  be  made  to  per- 
sons who  have  been  so  listed  for  more 
than  30  days;  third,  prohibits  persons 
from  trafficking  in  such  lists  and  restricts 
their  use  to  the  sole  purpose  authorized 
by  the  legislation:  and  fourth,  defines 
sexually  oriented  advertisements  in  a 
manner  designed  to  cover  material  found 
to  be  most  offensive  to  a  substantial 
number  of  citizens.  Willful  violation  of 
these  provisions  or  of  any  postal  regu- 
lation Issued  thereunder  would  subject 
the  violator  to  fines  of  up  to  $5,000 
and/or  imprisonment  of  not  more  than 
5  years  for  a  first  offense,  and  fines  of 
up  to  $10,000  and /or  Imprisonment  of  not 
more  than  10  years  for  a  second  offense. 

Mr.  Chairman,  earlier  this  year,  I 
sponsored  three  bills  which  I  hoped 
would  put  a  stop  to  the  activities  of  these 
smut  peddlers.  Under  provisions  of  my 
bills,  the  restrictions  we  are  placing  on 
mailing  of  sexually  oriented  advertising 
would  be  extended  to  all  forms  of  inter- 
state transportation,  and  the  penalties 
would  be  more  severe.  However,  I   do 
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commend  our  committee  colleagues  on 
this  effort,  and  hope  It  represents  • 
giant  step  toward  the  virtual  elimination 
of  an  industry  which  preys  on  the  weak 
and  the  young.  I  believe  we  may  suc- 
ceed, not  only  because  our  highest  court 
is  changing,  but  also  because  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  fed  up  with  the  filth 
peddlers. 

Mr.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Chairman,  first.  I 
express  gratification  that  this  House  has 
now  come  to  grips  with  legislation  aimed 
at  the  hard-core  pomographer  who  uses 
the  mails  to  send  unsolicited  obscenity 
into  the  American  home.  Largely  as  a 
result  of  the  US.  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion in  Roth  against  United  States,  de- 
cided in  1957,  postal  authorities  report 
that  In  1968  alone,  167,792  complaints 
were  received  from  people  who  received 
lurid  advertising. 

The  Roth  decision  established  a  legal 
definition  of  obscenity  which  could  be 
sent  ttirough  the  malls.  The  definition 
provides  that  to  be  legally  obscene,  the 
dominant  appeal  of  the  material  must  be 
to  prurient  Interest  in  sex,  must  affront 
commimlty  standards,  and  these  are  the 
key  words,  "must  be  utterly  without  re- 
deeming social  value."  Thus,  under  cover 
of  some  palpably  saving  words  of  social 
value,  seemingly  limitless  obscenity  may 
be  distributed  to  the  American  home 
through  the  mail.  Included  with  this 
statement,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  a  newspaper 
article  carried  in  the  Washington  Post 
of  Jime  29, 1969,  reporting  that  one  Mar- 
vin Miller  of  Los  Angeles,  owner  of  only 
one  of  a  reported  200  companies  who 
have  profited  as  a  result  of  the  Roth 
decision,  is  reaping  annual  profits  of  sev- 
eral hundred  thousand  dollars  and  has 
a  net  worth  exceeding  $1  million  as  a 
result  of  an  initial  Investment  of  $25,000 
made  only  3  years  ago  in  the  pomog- 
raphy-by-mail  business. 

UnsoUcited  mailed  obscenity  going  into 
my  district,  the  Second  Congressional 
District  of  Utah,  including  the  State 
ci^ital.  Salt  Lake  City,  probably  Is  tjrpi- 
cal  of  that  mailed  to  other  areas  of  the 
United  States.  The  mailings  apparently 
follow  no  set  pattern.  They  may  blanket 
an  entire  area,  such  as  "postal  patron" 
mailing  to  every  house  in  a  smsill  com- 
munity in  my  district,  which  happened 
last  year,  or  a  family  may  discover  it  is 
on  a  patterned  mailing  list,  or  it  may  be 
a  random  mailing  out  of  the  telephone 
book.  However  the  mailing  list  may  be 
determined,  the  work  of  the  por- 
nographer  in  sliding  unsolicited  ob- 
scenity into  homes  where  there  are 
minors  is  equally  as  violative  of  the  con- 
cept of  free  speech,  in  my  opinion,  as 
slander  and  UbeL 

In  the  first  days  of  this  session,  on  Jan- 
uary 13,  1969,  I  introduced  le^slatlon 
similar  to  the  legislation  before  us  today, 
and  appeared  before  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee to  plead  for  its  acceptance  to  at- 
tack the  excesses  of  free  speech,  an  ex- 
cess which  has  witnessed  the  develop- 
ment of  free  speech  into  pornography 
and  pornography  into  degeneracy. 

This  bill  is  aimed  not  so  much  at  por- 
nography as  it  Is  to  the  pernicious,  pred- 
ator pomographer.  sending  unsolicited 
obscenity  Into  homes  where  thoe  are 
minor  children.  I  emphaslw  that  this 
legislation  is  not.  in  my  opinion,  pro- 


scribed by  the  guidelines  established  by 
the  Roth  decision.  In  accordance  with 
current  Supreme  Court  opinions  of  con- 
stitutional criteria,  it  claims  no  Juris- 
diction over  the  newsstand,  the  book- 
store, the  stage,  or  the  motion  pictiure 
theater,  and  it  places  no  inhibitions  over 
the  IndivldusJ  in  his  free  choice  of  reiul- 
Ing  material.  It  targets  only  at  the  dis- 
tributor through  the  UJ3.  mails  of  indis- 
criminate and  unsolicited  obscenities  to 
homes  where  there  are  minor  clilldren.  It 
responsibly  sets  off  limits  to  those  who 
profiteer  by  preying  upon  the  excessive 
and  all-consuming  obsessions  of  the  por- 
nographic Junkie.  Thus.  I  believe  the 
Roth  case  will  not  be  a  barrier.  In  the 
decision  of  Olnsburg  against  New  York, 
decided  in  1968,  the  Supreme  Court  held 
that  sexually  offensive  materials  are  not 
constitutionally  protected  where  the  in- 
terests of  minors  are  concerned.  The 
Court  stated: 

Constitutional  Interpretation  has  consist- 
ently recognised  that  parents'  claim  to  au- 
thority in  their  own  household  to  direct  the 
rearing  of  chUdren  Is  basic  In  the  structure 
of  our  society. 

This  bill  will  prohibit  mail-order  sales 
of  obscene  materials  to  children  of  school 
age  and  make  the  unsolicited  mailing  of 
hard-core  pornography,  or  offers  to  sell 
tJie  same,  to  a  family  with  minor  chil- 
dren a  Federal  crime  punishable  by  fine 
and  Jail  sentence.  The  only  materials 
proscribed  from  unsolicited  mailings  or 
sale  to  minors  are  the  stock-in-trade  of 
the  smut  merchant:  explicit  portrayals 
of  sexual  Intercourse,  sodomy,  homosex- 
uality, and  sado-masochistic  abuse,  with 
no  artistic  purpose  other  than  the  ap- 
peal to  prurient  Interests. 

I  agree  with  the  words  of  a  distin- 
guished Member  of  this  House  who  has 
said: 

Anyone  familiar  with  the  lives  and  work- 
ing of  the  Founding  Fathers  would  be  doubt- 
ful, at  the  very  least,  that  they  risked  their 
lives,  their  fortunes,  and  their  sacred  honor, 
so  that  some  cunning  pomograpbers  would 
use  the  U.S.  mails  to  destroy  the  moral  fiber 
of  young  Americans.  I  believe,  if  somehow 
these  g^eat  Americans  of  revolutionary  times 
could  come  back  to  us,  they  woxUd  not  hesi- 
tate to  deal  with  these  oligarchs  of  obscenity, 
these  princes  of  pornography,  these  sultana 
of  smut,  with  a  directness  and  dispatch  that 
might  shock  some  who  are  more  sensitive 
to  their  rights  than  their  wrongs. 

I  include  an  article  from  the  Washing- 
ton Post: 

POaNOOKAFRT  Prooucxb  Kkeps  EUkplxs  Fbom 
Staft 

(By  Frank  Murray) 

XjOb  Amoklm*.  June  28 — Marvin  Miller  has 
one  unbreakable  rule  for  the  60  employees 
who  print  and  ship  pornographic  books  at  tUs 
factory — no  free  samples. 

Even  Miller's  16-year-oId  son.  In  the  mall 
room  —ntiiTig  out  books  and  magaainaa  with 
pictures  that  make  the  Playboy  styls  at 
nudity  look  like  kid  stuff,  cant  CHixy  Ixoms 
any  of  the  BOO  Utles. 

MUler  doeaat  want  gifts  or  free-lance  sales 
by  his  employees  cutting  Into  his  $10  million 
j^nmiai  TOlume  as  one  of  the  Nation's  major 
produoen  at  erotic  material  which  he  ad- 
Tertlaes  as  pomogn^hlc,  but  denies  Is  ob- 
soens  legally. 

"I'm  m  the  buslneM  primarily  to  mak* 
money,"  aatd  the  graying  and  bearded  Mil- 
lar at  his  desk  baf  on  a  xaap  at  his  markst- 
place,  the  United  States. 


Pomogri^hy  is  big  business  in  America. 
It's  made  mllUonalree  of  MlUer  and  others. 
And  it's  made  nwnumental  problems  for 
parents  and  public  officials. 

An  Associated  Press  Investigation  disclosed: 

About  200  companies  in  the  country  pro- 
duce pornographic  books,  magazines  and 
Sims.  Their  works  flood,  uninvited.  Into  mil- 
lions of  American  mailboxes  and  through  a 
chain  of  distributors,  onto  the  shelves  of 
boolEstores  across  the  country. 

Total  sales  of  pornographic  material  are 
staggering.  Estimates  range  upward  from 
S500  million  a  year,  dwarfing  the  likes  of  the 
huge  Oovemment  Printing  Office  ($17  mllUon 
annual  sales).  Miller  says  bis  hottest  item, 
an  amply  Illustrated  handbook  on  inter- 
course, sold  600,000  copies  in  a  year — or 
roughly  equal  to  first-year  sales  of  William 
Manchester's  "Death  of  a  President,"  1967'8 
best  seller. 

Postal  authorities  are  swamped  with  com- 
plaints— 167,793  In  1668  alone — from  pe<^le 
who  receive  lurid  advertising.  President 
Nixon  has  demanded  a  law  to  keep  offensive 
sex  ads  out  of  the  mails,  and  187  bills  are 
pending  In  Congress  to  control  the  tidal  wave 
of  pornography. 

Since  1957,  when  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
cided the  case  of  Roth  vs.  UjS.,  meeting  the 
legal  definition  of  obscenity  has  been  as  dif- 
ficult as  holding  a  greased  pig.  The  Both  de- 
cision said  that,  to  be  obscene,  the  dominant 
appeal  of  material  must  be  to  prurient  in- 
terest in  sex,  must  affront  community  stand- 
ards and  must  be  utterly  without  redeeming 
social  value. 

In  the  dozen  years  since  that  decision,  a 
flood  of  pornographic  mall  has  Inundated 
American  maUboxes. 

New  court  decisions  generally  have  rein- 
forced Both.  Almost  any  printed  material 
with  a  story  line,  no  matter  how  thin,  is  re- 
deeming to  a  book  of  pictures  otherwise  ob- 
scene. And  the  community  standard  Is  being 
met,  the  courts  have  held,  so  long  as  others 
are  selling  material  as  explicit  and  lurid  as 
what  you've  got  to  offer. 

The  latest  decision,  in  a  Georgia  case,  over- 
turned laws  forbidding  possession  of  mate- 
rial admitted  to  be  obscene. 

".  .  .  The  mere  private  possession  of  ob- 
scene matter  cannot  constitutionally  be 
made  a  crime,"  said  the  court.  "If  the  first 
amendment  means  anything,  it  means  that 
a  state  has  no  business  telling  a  man,  sitting 
alone  in  his  own  house,  what  books  he  may 
read  or  what  films  he  may  watch." 

Miller  has  cashed  in  on  the  court  ruUngs. 
He  reprinted  the  mcst  recent  decision  as  the 
cover  page  on  his  latest  catalogue  of  sex  pub- 
lications. It  not  only  helps  sales,  but,  he  says, 
it  reinforces  "my  moralistic  point  of  view: 
that  the  establishment  shouldn't  control  the 
thoughts  nor  the  ways  in  which  people  wish 
to  enjoy  themselves." 

Sales  have  been  good.  By  his  own  account- 
ing, MUler  went  into  businees  three  years 
ago  with  $2&/)00.  Now,  he  says,  his  annual 
profit  it  several  himdred  thousand  dollars 
and  his  net  worth,  more  than  a  million  dol- 
lars. Evidence  indicates  his  figures  may  be 
conservative.  For  example,  his  Initial  Invest- 
ment in  the  top-selling  sexual  manual  was 
$2,000,  Including  $1,000  to  the  couple  who 
posed  for  the  photos.  His  sales  so  far:  $2.5 
million,  or  a  thousand  times  his  Initial  In- 
vestment. 

But  other  business  costs  run  dear.  Miller. 
40,  says  he's  been  arrested  30  times  in  two 
years.  Last  December  he  was  convicted  on 
three  counts  of  mailing  obscene  matter  and 
sentenced  to  five  years  m  prison.  He's  free  on 
iMOl  while  he  appeals. 

In  Los  Angeles  alone,  MUler  Is  fighting  84 
counts  of  selling  obscene  books.  He  says  his 
legal  exiwuMs  last  year  topped  gaoO.OOO. 

I\>lles  Mty  that  of  the  aaora  than  SCO  com- 
psnlss  in  the  erotlo  trade.  76  peroent  of  them 
are  In  Los  Angeles  and  suburbs. 
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Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  peo- 
ple of  my  district  have  become  increas- 
ingly concerned  over  the  flow  of  obscene 
advertisements  that  are  being  deliver 
to  their  homes  through  the  U.S. 
the  last  year  or  so  there  has 
veritable  avalanche  of  the  most 
ing  nature  that  revolts  and  upset 
thousands  of  people  that  innocent 
ceive  this  material  through  the  postal 
service.  In  addition,  our  hard-working 
postal  employees  are  disgusted  and  an- 
noyed that  they  must  act  as  the  unwill- 
ing agent  of  these  purveyors  of  filth  in 
delivering  their  degenerate  products  to 
the  homes  of  millions  of  American  peo- 
ple. 

In  July  of  last  year,  the  Government 
Activities  Subcommittee,  which  I  serve 
as  chairman,  received  testimony  from 
the  Postmaster  General  outlining  what 
his  Department  was  doing  to  stop  the 
flow  of  obscene  material  through  the 
malls.  Incidental  to  our  hearings.  It  was 
suggested  that  the  Postmaster  General 
Issue  a  regulation  under  present  statu- 
tory authority  banning  unsolicited  ad- 
vertisements of  obscene  photographs, 
drawings,  and  pictures  of  any  kind  that 
depicted  subjects  most  people  would  con- 
sider to  be  obscene  per  se  when  the  ad- 
vertisement Illustrated  the  contents  of 
the  item  offered  for  sale. 

Unsolicited  advertisements  of  material 
containing  illustrations  of  ,'an  obscene 
nature  when  the  advertisement  contains 
samples  of  the  item  to  be  sold  constitute 
the  crux  of  the  present  obscenity  prob- 
lem as  it  relates  to  the  use  of  the  U.S. 
malls.  This  proposed  regulation  would 
not  have  affected  any  written  material 
of  any  kind. 

Furthermore,  this  proposed  regulation 
would  carefully  balance  the  individual's 
right  to  privacy  against  the  constitu- 
tional guarantee  of  freedom  of  expres- 
sion, which  we  must  protect. 

Unfortunately,  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral refused  to  act.  Prom  an  Intellectual 
standpoint,  he  placed  himself  In  the 
unique  position  of  objecting  to  this  pro- 
posed regulation  on  a  constitutional 
ground  at  a  time  that  he  recommended 
much  broader  legislation  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

I  support  the  legislation  before  the 
House  today,  but  with  reservations.  First, 
I  question  the  effectiveness  of  the  com- 
plex programs  the  legislation  would  es- 
tablish, which  may  well  be  too  cumber- 
some to  keep  tip  with  the  fast  moving 
operators  In  the  obscenity  business.  As  a 
practical  matter,  the  development  of  ex- 
tenaive  lists  of  postal  patrons  to  whom 
obscene  material  cannot  legally  be  de- 
livered has  not  and.  in  my  opinion,  will 
not  work  effectively. 

I  also  have  reservations  concerning 
the  legislation  as  it  relates  to  written 
text  as  contrasted  to  lUiutrations  In  ad- 
vertisements. Peddlers  of  obscenity  are 
not  growing  rich  through  the  mauing  of 
advertisements  that  contain  no  illustra- 
tions of  their  wares.  To  the  smut  ped- 
dler, it  can  be  said  that  a  picture  is  truly 
worth  a  thousand  worus. 

Last  July,  I  recommended  this  more 
limited,  but  more  effective  approach  to 
oontroUlng  the  malllnf  of  obscene  ad- 
vertisements    c<ntalnln«    lllustrationa. 


^Following  the  refusal  of  the  Postmaster 
General  to  issue  an  appropriate  regula- 
tion, I  Introduced  HR.   12788  to  place 

is  more  limited,  but  I  believe  more  ef- 
fective, approach  into  operation.  Hope- 
fully, as  the  legislation  we  consider  today 
goes  through  the  legislative  process  and 
is  enacted,  the  Postmaster  General  will 
take  a  more  realistic  view  of  his  respon- 
sibilities imder  the  statutory  authority 
Congress  has  provided  and  recognize  the 
effectiveness  of  the  regulatory  approach 
that  I  have  suggested — an  approach 
carefully  tailored  to  meet  the  need  with- 
out burdening  the  constitutional  guaran- 
tee of  freedom  of  expression  which  we 
must  protect  and  maintain. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  with  my  colleagues,  in 
supporting  House  approval  of  HJl.  15693. 
The  bill  has  two  purposes :  one.  to  create 
a  special  category  of  nonmailable  mat- 
ter aimed  at  the  sexually  oriented  mate- 
rials now  being  mailed  imsollcited  to 
young  people,  and  two,  to  develop  a 
mechanism  whereby  any  citizen  can  In- 
dicate his  desire  not  to  have  his  home 
invaded  by  sexually  oriented  mall  mat- 
ter, and  have  that  desire  respected. 

Since  coming  to  Congress  in  196S,  I 
have  devoted  a  great  deal  of  study  to  this 
practice  of  using  the  U.S.  mail  service  as 
a  vehicle  for  the  delivery  of  obscene  and 
sick  materials  Into  our  homes.  Each  year, 
the  ntmiber  of  citizens  who  have  written 
to  me  to  express  their  anger  and  frus- 
tration at  having  such  material  enter 
their  homes  has  grown  very  significantly. 
I  have  also  noted  two  other  features  over 
the  years:  one,  the  material  has  grown 
steadily  more  pornographic  and  more 
sick,  and  it  is  now  being  mailed  directly 
to  minors,  to  children. 

Unfortiinately,  the  relief  we  had  h(H>ed 
for  from  the  prohibition  against  pander- 
ing advertisements,  contained  in  Public 
Law  90-200,  has  not  materialized.  In- 
stead the  problem  has  gotten  much 
worse. 

Much  of  the  difficulty  society  has  in 
controlling  the  flow  of  such  filth  stems 
from  the  looseness  of  our  laws  and  the 
zeal  of  the  courts  in  protecting  the  smut 
merchant's  rights.  We  cannot,  however, 
be  content  with  Just  blaming  the  courts. 
Many  of  the  pornography  statutes 
around  the  country  are  so  poorly  drawn 
that  they  cannot  lead  to  a  conviction 
that  will  stand  up  against  the  test  of 
constitutionality. 

Embodied  In  this  bill  Is  a  principle 
which  the  committee  feels  can  stand  up 
to  this  test.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  It  has 
already  been  tested  because  this  legis- 
lation Is  very  similar  to  a  New  York  law 
whose  constitutionality  was  upheld  In 
19«8. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  to  see  this 
legislation  under  consideration  today 
because  It  is  patterned  in  large  measure 
on  a  proposal  which  I  introduced  in 
April  of  1968.  I  want  at  this  time  to 
publicly  commend  and  thank  former 
Syracuse  attorney  John  C.  Klotz  who, 
as  a  member  of  the  Greater  Syracuse 
Antl-Pomography  Commission,  provid- 
ed Invaluable  assistance  in  researching 
and  drafting  the  bill. 

The  point  of  the  matter  is  that  it  Is 
possible  to  define  obacenlty  differently 


for  minors,  and  the  courts  have  accepted 
.  the  principle  of  variable  obscenity. 

The  second  major  feature  of  the  bill 
is  an  attempt  to  attack  the  more  difficult 
problem  of  hindering  the  pornographier 
in  his  effort  to  fill  every  household  in 
the  country  with  the  sick  and  filthy  ad- 
vertisements. To  my  way  of  thinking  the 
flow  of  such  trash  unrequested  into  the 
home  constitutes  an  invasion  of  privacy, 
and  the  citizen  ought  to  have  some 
recourse,  some  protection  against  this 
invasion.  Under  the  provisions  of  the 
bill,  the  Postmaster  General  shall  msdn- 
tain  a  register  of  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  citizens,  and  minors  for  whom 
they  have  a  responsibility,  who  object  to 
receiving  sexually  oriented  advertising 
through  the  mail.  The  bill  would  au- 
thorize restraints  against  pornographic 
mailers  who  send  such  materials  to  those 
who  indicated  their  desire  not  to  re- 
ceive it. 

I  expect  that  there  will  be  those  who 
will  criticize  this  legislation  as  an  attack 
on  the  freedom  of  speech.  I  look  upon 
the  bill  as  an  Integral  part  of  the  na- 
tional effort  to  restore  and  clean  up  the 
environment.  Even  as  we  work  to  rid  our 
lakes  and  streams  of  sewage  and  other 
pollutants,  we  can  also  work  to  free  the 
United  States  mall  from  sick  and  por- 
nographic materials  which  now  move 
freely  in  it. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  HJl.  14061. 1  am  deeply  grati- 
fied that  today  this  House  will  at  long 
last  act  meaningfully  to  end  the  perni- 
cious flow  of  filth  which  daily  gluts  our 
postal  system. 

A  large  measure  of  the  credit  for  our 
{u:tion  today  Is  due  to  the  leadership  of 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Nix)  whose  Subcommittee  on  Postal  Op- 
erations has  reported  this  legislation.  I 
commend  the  gentleman  and  all  the 
other  members  of  the  committee  for  their 
fine  work. 

Pornography  and  obscene  literature  is 
a  matter  which  dally  plagues  my  fine  city 
of  Baltimore  and  its  environs.  For  in- 
stance. Just  today  there  is  a  story  In  our 
morning  paper  regarding  pornography 
charges  that  have  been  brought  and  now 
dropped  by  city  officials  as  a  result  of  re- 
medial actions  taken  by  the  accused  of- 
fenders. In  other  words,  the  offending 
obscene  material  has  been  removed  from 
sale  to  the  public  because  the  local  offi- 
cials got  tough. 

We.  national  public  officials,  must  take 
an  equally  strong  position  on  this  issue 
in  order  to  buttress  and  support  the  local 
and  State  law  enforcement  officials  in 
their  everyday  struggle  to  rid  our  cities 
of  this  offending  material.  The  measure 
that  we  are  discussing  today  and  that 
will.  I  am  sure,  pass  this  House  will  go 
a  long  way  in  providing  this  kind  of 
support. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
express  my  support  of  H.R.  15693,  a  bill 
aimed  at  prohibiting  the  mailing  of  ob- 
scene material  to  a  home  where  a  minor 
resides. 

The  people  of  this  country  are  deeply 
concerned  over  the  ever-increasing  flow 
of  pornographic  material  into  the  hands 
of  young  people  and  children.  Some  effec- 
tive method  must  be  adopted  to  stop  the 
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flow  of  this  tmsoUclted  material.  I  believe 
this  bill  would  be  effective  in  keeping 
pornographic  material  out  of  the  hands 
of  minors. 

The  quantity  of  obscene  material  mov- 
ing through  the  mails  has  reached  enor- 
mous proportions.  Parents  are  exasper- 
ated. They  are  looking  to  Congress  for 
help  in  fighting  this  growing  menace. 

Passage  of  this  bill  will  help  solve  the 
problem  created  by  mass  mailing  of  ob- 
scene materials  to  minors. 

The  smnual  estimated  cost  of  pornog- 
raphy In  the  Unite  i  States  varies  from 
$500  million  to  over  $1  billion.  The  Post 
Office  Department  in  fiscal  year  1968  re- 
ceived over  167,000  complaints  about  ob- 
scene mail.  There  has  been  a  substantial 
increase  thus  far  In  fiscal  1969.  Under 
the  provisions  of  this  bill,  sellers  of  ob- 
scene material  could  not  use  the  facili- 
ties of  the  malls  to  peddle  their  porno- 
graphic material. 

There  Is  growing  evidence  that  the 
spread  of  pornographic  material  in- 
creases Juvenile  delinquency  in  crime.  It 
certainly  can  be  said  that  the  character 
of  this  obscene  material  can  only  be  det- 
rimental to  the  normal  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  children  and  teenagers. 
Seldom  a  day  passes  that  I  do  not  receive 
correspondence  from  anxious  parents 
urging  me  to  continue  my  efforts  to  ob- 
tain the  enactment  of  legislation  which 
will  protect  our  children  from  this  ob- 
scene material. 

This  bill,  in  my  Judgment,  will  do  this, 
and  It  has  my  strongest  support. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  to  support  H.R.  15693. 
to  amend  title  39,  United  States  Code,  to 
exclude  from  the  mails  as  a  special  cate- 
gory of  nonmailable  matter  certain 
material  offered  for  sale  to  minors,  to 
protect  the  public  from  the  offensive  in- 
trusion into  their  homes  of  sexually  ori- 
ented mail  matter,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, of  which  I  am  coauthor.  I  hope 
and  pray  this  legislation  will  be  enacted 
and  thereby  solve  a  problem  of  desperate 
proportions — the  flood  of  pornography 
which  has  invaded  the  homes  of  this 
Nation. 

As  a  native  Calif  omian,  I  am  ashamed 
that  a  great  percentage  of  this  trash 
originates  in  our  Golden  State  which 
has  the  infamous  reputation  of  being  the 
smut  center  of  the  Nation.  Based  on  my 
discussions  with  the  people  residing  in 
the  regions  of  California  which  I  repre- 
sent and  from  my  mall  from  home  dur- 
ing past  months,  I  can  assure  you  that 
Califomians  also  are  suffering  gravely  as 
the  victims  of  this  wave  of  filth.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  smut  peddlers  are  trjring 
to  place  their  product  into  every  Cali- 
fornia home  regardless  of  who  lives 
there,  yoimg  or  old,  married  or  single. 

Existing  laws,  as  you  well  know,  per- 
mit a  recipient  of  this  type  of  material 
to  Instruct  the  mailer,  through  the  post 
office,  never  to  mail  anything  of  this  type 
to  him  again.  And  if  the  mailer  does  this, 
he  Is  subject  to  fine  and  Jail. 

The  weakness  of  this  law  is  that  it 
locks  the  bar  door  after  the  horse  has 
been  stolen.  The  law  involves  only  a 
single  citizen  and  a  single  mailer,  and 
cannot  be  implemented  until  after  the 
citizen  has  received  objectlonal  material. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  there  are 


200  companies  producing  hard-core 
filth.  By  Judicious  exchanging  of  mail- 
ing lists,  a  single  citizen  could  receive 
pornographic  advertisements  from  each 
of  them  before  legally  he  could  be  pro- 
tected from  further  mailings. 

That  would  add  up  to  quite  a  pile  of 
garbage. 

During  the  last  3  years,  the  Post  Office 
Department  has  received  approximately 
a  half  mUlion  complaints,  half  of  these 
in  the  last  year  alone  as  the  tide  of  pan- 
dering advertisements  mounts.  This  Is 
the  number  of  complaints  and  when  you 
consider  the  millions  of  people  who  in 
disgust  just  discard  the  advertisements, 
or  return  them  imopened  you  can  appre- 
ciate the  volume  with  which  we  are  deal- 
ing. With  that  amount  of  trash  swamp- 
ing our  homes,  is  It  no  doubt  but  thou- 
sands of  these  have  found  their  ways  Into 
the  hands  of  youngsters. 

This  must  be  stopped. 

Many  of  our  States  have  tried  to  fight 
smut  pollution,  but  the  Supreme  Court 
has  wiped  out  attempts  of  13  States  to 
control  the  distribution  of  this  tsrpe  of 
filth.  This  came  In  spite  of  a  1957  ruling 
of  the  Supreme  Court  that  obscenity  is 
not  within  the  areas  of  freedom  of  the 
press  or  freedom  of  speech  protected  by 
the  Constitution. 

If  courts,  in  trying  to  define  obscenity, 
will  not  let  the  States  fight  this  battle, 
then  it  becomes  the  responsibility  of  the 
Federal  Government,  which  In  the  final 
anedysis  is  proper  because  much  of  this 
involves  Interstate  commerce  and  much 
smut  is  peddled  through  the  U.S.  maUs. 

The  legislation  which  we  have  before 
us  would  mean  a  major  victory  In  the  war 
against  smut.  It  would  provide  protec- 
tion of  those  under  17  from  mailings 
harmful  to  minors  and  would  provide 
protection  of  the  privacy  of  those  mall 
patrons  who  do  not  want  to  receive  sex- 
ually oriented  advertising. 

In  other  words  it  would  permit  us  to 
lock  the  bam  door  before  the  horse  is 
stolen. 

In  conclusion,  I  believe  that  the  voices 
of  the  people  speak  best  in  matters  of 
concern  of  this  nature.  I  complete  my 
plea  by  passing  on  to  you  the  pleas  of  a 
group  of  representative  individuals  who 
have  urged  me  to  take  appropriate  action 
to  stamp  out  smut : 

I  am  an  Irate  psirent !  Am  tired  of  teachers. 
poUticlans.  and  "highly  credentlaled"  people 
polnUng  their  fingers  at  we  parents,  saying 
we  are  not  raising  our  children  properly. 

I  am  enclosing  some  literature. 

Unless  you're  a  dirty  old  man  you  will 
agree  with  me  that  this  is  something  that 
no  parent  wants  circulated  any  place  in  the 
U.S.  For  the  first  time  I  am  grateful  that  we 
do  not  have  home  delivery  of  the  mails  here. 
Please  note  the  credentials  beside  each  name 
Involved  with  this  pornography. 

Certainly  it  has  a  note  on  the  outside  of 
the  envelope  that  plainly  says  I  do  not  have 
to  open  it  and  can  return  it  and  an  effort  will 
be  made  to  remove  my  name  from  their 
mailing  list,  by  what  right  do  they  have  my 
name?  I  never  gave  It  to  them. 

I  am  67  years  old  and  deeply  religious  and 
while  I  do  not  consider  myself  a  prude,  these 
things  are  offensive  to  me  but  meet  oi  all  I 
think  they  are  bad  for  my  country. 

The  mer«  statement  that  if  you  are  under 
31  do  not  open  this  envelope  is  the  best  kind 
of  invitation  to  a  minor. 

We   understand  that  Oalifomla  la   oon- 


sldered  the  Smut  Capitol  of  the  United 
States.  Is  there  any  way  we  can  help  change 
this  infamous  honor? 

We  are  aware  that  Quincy  residents  are 
not  alone  in  their  disgust  at  having  this  type 
of  medical  and  cultural  education  so  readUy 
available  to  their  children. 

As  a  parent,  we  are  sure  you — and  Mrs. 
Johnson — understand  our  concern  not  only 
for  oinr  children,  but  any  child  who  might 
be  exposed  to  this  type  of  material  through 
parental  neglect  or  Indifference. 

Laws  should  be  passed  to  prevent  this  sort 
of  thing.  In  addition  they  should  have  pro- 
visions to  prosecute  the  guilty  parties.  We 
consulted  the  post  office  locally.  They  were 
helpful  but  Ineffective.  Would  you  press  on 
any  work  that  can  be  done  to  prevent  these 
occurrences. 

This  advertisement  is  thoroughly  disgust- 
ing and  I  believe  it  is  obscene  as  well.  What 
kind  of  a  coimtry  are  my  intelligent,  lovely 
children  going  to  live  in?  The  Idnd  that 
decent  people  make  for  them  or  the  kind 
that  decadent  people  make  for  them. 

The  least  we  can  do  is  clean  up  the  mail. 

With  all  due  allowances  for  the  new  era 
In  which  we  find  ourselves,  I  feel  that  the 
subject  mailing  Is  about  the  most  offensive 
and  generally  reprehensive  piece  of  direct 
mail  that  it  has  been  my  misfortune  to  re- 
ceive. My  feeUng  about  this  item  is  not  based 
on  the  fact  that  it  is  salacious  information, 
but  rather  because  It  travels  under  the  guise 
of  seeking  to  lower  the  divorce  rate,  uplift 
morality,  etc.,  by  reason  of  shedding  light  on 
the  Ignorance  of  mankind.  This  Is  the 
rankest  kind  of  pretense. 

I  would  rather  not  dread  going  to  my  mail- 
box. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  congratulate  the  committee  for 
reporting  out  a  bill  that  prohibits  the 
sending  of  pornographic  literature  to 
minors.  In  January  1969  I  introduced  a 
bill  that  would  have  regulated  mail-order 
sales  of  pornographic  material.  I  am 
sure  that  the  Post  Office  Committee  after 
many  hours  of  testimony  and  consider- 
able thought  has  come  up  with  the  best 
measure  possible  imder  the  circum- 
stances confronting  It.  Throughout  the 
Nation  both  local  and  State  law  officials 
are  waging  a  never-ending  fight  against 
the  sale  of  smut  to  schoolchildren.  Par- 
ents are  advocating  vigorous  enforce- 
ment of  existing  obscenity  laws. 

There  are  countless  numbers  of  par- 
ents who  do  not  want  their  children's 
sex  education  to  be  Influenced  by  smut 
merchants.  The  heavy  volume  of  con- 
stituent complaints  attests  to  the  fact 
that  something  must  be  done  to  bring 
about  sm  end  to  the  problem. 

Although  this  bill  is  not  as  stringent 
as  I  would  like  for  it  to  be,  I  am  de- 
lighted that  we  are  able  to  get  legisla- 
tion to  stop  the  smut  merchant.  I  strong- 
ly urge  passage  of  this  metisure  which 
would  protect  minors  from  receipt  of  ob- 
scene materials  through  the  mail. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  one  of 
the  sponsors  of  the  pending  bill,  I  am, 
of  course,  very  anxious  that  it  be 
promptly  approved.  This  measure  should 
be  very  helpfxil  in  the  battle  against  the 
movement  of  pornographic  material 
through  the  mails.  The  seriousness  of 
this  traffic  in  smut  is  well  known.  It  Is 
an  annual  half -billion  dollar  racket,  and 
every  possible  way  should  be  explored  to 
stamp  it  out. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  difficulties  in 
controlling  this  movement  of  fUUi, 
brought  on  by  Supreme  Court  decisions. 
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It  is  believed,  however,  that  the  pending 
measure  will  not  be  knocked  out  by  that 
tribunal.  I  am  a  cosponsor  of  another 
bill  on  this  same  general  subject,  pend- 
ing before  the  Committee  on  Judiciary. 
Hearings  have  been  held  there,  and  I 
would  hope  that  measure  may  soon  be 
advanced,  or  incorporated  in  this  legis- 
lation. At  least  some  portions  of  It  would 
seem  to  implement  the  provisions  con- 
tained in  the  pending  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  point  in  be- 
laboring the  issue  Involved  here.  This 
bill  should  be  enacted  promptly. 

Mr.  BRCX)MFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  HJi.  15693,  to  exclude 
from  the  mails  certain  nonmailable  mat- 
ter. This  cancer  which  has  been  permeat- 
ing our  society,  and  particularly  our 
youth  for  too  long,  must  be  excised  and 
it  Is  my  hope  that  the  House  l^tlay  will 
pass  overwhelmingly  the  bill  we  are  now 
considering. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Ux.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  HB..  15693.  I  have  long  felt 
that  legislation  of  this  type  is  needed  in 
order  to  curb  the  unprecedented  flow  of 
pornography  which  descends  dally  upon 
America's  young  people  from  the  greedy 
hands  of  the  depraved  smut  peddlers 
which  seem  to  abound  In  our  country 
today. 

I  salute  the  distinguished  Committee 
on  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  and 
the  distinguished  chairman,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Dulski)  and 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee which  brought  out  this  legis- 
lation, the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Nix)  .  They  have  done  an  outstand- 
ing Job  in  bringing  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives a  bill  which  is  designed  to 
impose  additional  restraints  and  restric- 
tions upon  those  who  use  the  mail  to  pur- 
vey filth  to  our  Nation's  young  people. 
This  bill  obviously  is  the  result  of  a  great 
deal  of  work  in  the  subcommittee  and  in 
the  committee  and  I  am  convinced  we 
have  here  a  workable,  constitutional  piece 
of  legislation  which  will  survive  any  rea- 
sonable test  Imposed  upon  it  by  the 
courts. 

Legislation  such  as  this  has  been  need- 
ed for  a  long  time.  I  have  received  let- 
ters from  constituents  throughout  my 
district  protesting  the  unsolicited  sexual 
advertisements  which  have  been  sent  to 
them.  I  am  glad  the  committee  has 
heeded  those  protests  and  has  reported 
out  this  bill.  I  believe  the  House  should 
adopt  It  and  I  am  confident  It  wiU  re- 
ceive overwhelming  approval. 

There  is  obviously  still  much  to  be 
done  In  our  fight  against  the  Increasing 
flow  of  pornography  In  our  society.  I  hope 
this  distinguished  committee  and  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  will  continue 
their  efforts  to  prevent  the  continued  in- 
roads upon  our  society  made  by  the  ped- 
dlers of  filthy,  pornographic,  and  obscene 
material. 

I  most  strongly  urge  that  the  bill  be 
passed. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  today, 
we  are  considering  what  may  well  be  one 
of  the  most  infiuentlal  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion, as  far  as  the  underlying  morality 
of  our  Nation  is  concerned,  that  we  have 
debated  In  this  session  of  Congress.  H.R. 
15693  embodies,  in  part,  the  administra- 
tion's proposals  for  the  control  of  por- 


nography that  Is  distributed  through  the 
U.S.  mails.  But,  as  some  of  my  colleagues 
have  also  suggested,  this  legislation  is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction,  but  by  no 
means  the  final  step. 

Last  year,  I  authored  a  bill  similar  to 
the  one  we  are  considering  today  which 
also  dealt  with  the  problem  of  peddling 
pornographic  material  to  unsuspecting 
youth.  The  bill  I  designed  offered  effec- 
tive, enforceable  regulations  that  would 
have  been  imposed  against  those  mer- 
chants who  ply  their  obscene  wares 
through  the  mails.  It  also  stipulated  flnes 
of  up  to  $5,000  and  imprisonment  of  up 
to  5  years  for  those  convicted,  on  first 
offense,  of  mailing  filth  to  minors  and 
fines  of  not  more  than  10  years  for  sub- 
sequent convictions.  The  bill  was  de- 
signed to  give  our  legally  handcuffed  au- 
thorities the  strict  legal  weapons  they 
needed  to  do  a  Job,  that  so  obviously 
needs  to  be  done — ridding  our  society  of 
those  Individuals  who  seek  financial 
profit  by  distributing  obJecUonal  mate- 
rial to  our  impressionable  young  people. 
As  you  can  see,  the  legislation  we  have 
before  us  today  carries  many  of  the  same 
provisions.  Although  I  feel  it  lacks  the 
depth  and  strength  of  other  proposals  on 
the  subject,  it  is  a  clear  beginning. 

I  am  urging  passage  of  H.R.  15693,  and 
I  am  sure  the  bill  will  be  expediently  ap- 
proved. But  I  would  also  like  to  take  a 
moment  to  remind  my  fellow  Congress- 
men that  we  still  have  much  work  to  do. 
I  do  not  know  precisely  how  many  mil- 
lions of  dollars  fall  into  the  hands  of 
pornographic  profiteers  each  year :  nor  do 
I  know  precisely  how  many  millions  of 
dollars  society  pays  for  the  resultant  de- 
linquency, violence  and  general  criminal 
damage.  And  no  one  in  our  generation 
will  ever  be  able  to  Judge  the  infinitely 
greater  cost  of  the  awesome  damage  to 
the  national  moral  fiber,  thought  and 
conduct.  Parents,  clergymen  and  law  en- 
forcement officers  are  gravely  concerned 
about  the  pornography  problem. 

We  cannot  simply  assume  we  have  .'on 
the  battle  against  pornography  with  this 
single  piece  of  legislation.  A  year  ago 
President  Nixon  asked  for  a  threefold 
package  of  pornography  control  legisla- 
tion. Part  of  the  lang\iage  of  that  legis- 
lation is  contained  In  the  bill  we  are  con- 
sidering today,  but,  to  a  great  extent, 
it  falls  short  of  the  necessary  measures. 
Title  I  of  the  bill  before  us  leaves  some 
work  undone  in  the  effort  to  control  dis- 
tribution of  hard-core  pornography  to 
children.  Title  n  of  the  bill  contains,  with 
only  minor  amendments,  the  language  of 
the  administration  proposal  to  protect 
the  Individual  from  receiving  unsolicited 
sexually  oriented  advertisements.  The 
third  proposal  made  by  the  administra- 
tion, however.  Is  not  covered  in  this  legis- 
lation. It  is  designed  to  prohibit  the  use 
of  interstate  facilities.  Including  the 
mails,  for  the  dissemination  of  prurient 
advertisements. 

Poet  Office  statistics  reveal  that  almost 
80  percent  of  the  obscene  mail  is  unsoli- 
cited and  unwanted,  yet  Americans  con- 
tinue to  be  deluged.  The  vast  majority  of 
the  population  want  the  necessary  legis- 
lation quickly  enacted,  and  I  think  It  is 
up  to  this  Congress  to  see  that  we  do  not 
become  complacent.  We  must  complete 
the  legislative  task  and  call  a  halt  to  the 


abuse  of  the  postal  system  and  affront  to 
moral  dignity. 

Mr.  ORIFFTN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
urge  imanlmous  approval  of  H.R.  15693, 
a  bill  to  exclude  from  the  mails  sexually 
oriented  mail  matter  intended  for  deUv- 
ery  to  minors. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  this  first  step  toward 
limiting  the  avaUability  of  pornographic 
publications  will  be  enacted  into  law.  It 
Is  carefully  drawn  to  meet  previous  Su- 
preme Court  tests. 

However,  it  is  deplorable  that  Supreme 
Court  decisions  prevent  the  passage  of 
legislation  which  would  ban  all  such 
filth— rather  than  ban  its  delivery  to 
persons  under  18  years  of  age  as  this 
bill  does. 

So,  once  again,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  face 
the  continuous  problem  of  overturning, 
or  modifying,  Supreme  Court  decisions 
to  protect  the  basic  rights  of  the  Ameri- 
can people— the  right  to  raise  their  chil- 
dren in  a  decent  moral  environment,  free 
from  the  evil  avarice  of  smut  peddlers. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  today. 
the  Congress  is  putting  some  muscle  in- 
to our  laws  which  I  hope  will  help  to 
eliminate  the  obscene  Uterature  which  is 
currently  flooding  our  mails.  Today,  the 
Congress  can  take  definite  steps  to  pro- 
tect children  from  unsolicited  obscene 
materials.  And,  today,  the  Congress  can 
enact  leglslaUon  which  will  take  some 
of  the  profit  out  of  smut  mail. 

I  want  to  congratulate  the  conmilttee 
and  the  authors  of  this  legislation.  Par- 
ticularly, I  commend  my  colleague  from 
Texas,  Congressman  Dick  Whitb  for  his 
strong  role  in  putting  this  bill  together 
and  in  ushering  It  through  to  final  pas- 
sage by  the  House.  Mr.  Whtti's  imprint 
is  definite  In  this  bill— he  coauthored 
H.R.  15693  and  championed  it  during 
hearings  held  by  his  Post  Office  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Whttb,  and  each  of  the  members 
of  the  committee,  are  to  be  commended 
for  a  well-drafted  bill  which  finally  sets 
forth  guidelines  on  what  can  and  what 
cannot  be  sent  through  the  Oovem- 
ment's  mall  system.  Additionally,  the 
committee  has  built  into  the  bill  sev- 
eral safeguards  to  see  that  the  Intent  of 
the  bill  is  not  shunted  aside  by  some 
loose  administrative  ruling. 

In  straightforward  manner,  the  bill 
prohibits  the  mailing  of  obscene  ma- 
terial. It  then  goes  a  step  further  and 
creates  the  procedures  by  which  the  In- 
dividual can  guarantee  that  he  will  not 
continue  to  be  deluged  by  the  filth  that 
has  made  a  sewer  of  our  mails  and  a  cir- 
cus of  sex.  This  extra  step  tightens  the 
law  so  that  people  will  no  longer  receive 
mail  which  they  deem  to  be  offensive. 

I  share  Congressman  Wnrrx's  concern. 
Although  this  bill  is  different  In  several 
aspects  from  legislation  which  I  in- 
troduced earlier  this  session  of  Con- 
gress, it  does  do  two  things  which  I  de- 
signed my  bills  to  do.  Therefore,  I  am 
pleased  to  support  Mr.  Whitk's  legisla- 
tion. In  one  swoop,  this  bill  protects  our 
children,  as  my  legislation  would  have 
done.  And  the  bill  puts  In  some  penal- 
ties, fines,  and  prison  sentences  which 
Just  might  be  enough  to  hit  the  smut 
merchants  in  the  pocketbook. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  fully  aware  that 
this  piece  of  legislation  goes  beyond  any 
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previous  bill  to  rid  our  malls  of  obscene 
Uterature.  In  doing  so,  we  are  likely  to 
come  \mder  attack  by  libertines  who 
would  pursue  a  sense  of  freedom — at  the 
direct  expense  of  all  that  is  moral  and 
all  that  is  decent  and  all  that  Is  innocent. 
I  am  certain  that  there  will  even  be  critics 
who  would  say  the  explicit  language  of 
the  bill  is  no  more  obscene  than  the  smut 
mail.  In  candor,  the  bill  does  present 
vivid  descriptions  of  what  we  are  trying 
to  prohibit — but  we  have  been  forced  to 
this  role  because  neither  the  courts  nor 
the  Post  Office  would  take  the  bold  steps 
necessary. 

Let  us  hope  this  bill  will  put  a  brake 
on  the  mailing  of  obscene  mail.  It  Is 
morally  right  that  this  be  done. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
pleased  to  support  H.R.  15693,  legisla- 
tion to  protect  minors  from  sexually  ori- 
ented mail  and  otherwise  protect  the 
right  of  privacy. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
House  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee, the  Honorable  Thaddkus  Dulski, 
and  the  chairman  of  the  House  Postal 
Operations  Subcommittee,  the  Honorable 
Robert  Ndc,  are  to  be  commended  for 
their  Joint  effort  In  bringing  this  much 
needed  legislation  before  the  House. 

As  you  know.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
long  been  interested  in  and  concerned 
with  the  ever-Increasing  presence  of  smut 
in  the  mails.  Several  provisions  of  bills 
which  I  have  introduced  have  already 
been  enacted  through  the  passage  of 
other  bills  considered  by  the  committee. 
The  traffic  in  smut,  is  a  matter  with 
which  many  of  us  have  been  concerned 
for  many  years. 

It  Is  therefore  personally  gratifying  to 
me  to  have  this  bill  before  the  House  and 
urge  its  adoption  by  an  overwhelming 
vote. 

With  the  enactment  of  H.R.  15693  I 
sincerely  hope  that  we  will  effectively  be 
able  to  protect  millions  of  American  chil- 
dren from  the  contaminating  influences 
of  pornographic  mailings.  Its  provisions 
are  the  result  of  endless  hours  of  dedi- 
cated work  by  the  committee.  In  partic- 
ular the  distinction  it  draws  between 
materials  considered  obscene  for  adults 
and  materials  considered  obscene  for 
children  is  especially  commendable. 

It  Is  time — high  time— that  we  put  a 
stop  to  smut  peddlers  who  place  their 
greed  for  profit  above  all  else.  I  believe 
this  bill  will  effectively  stop  smut 
peddling  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 

for  it.  

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a 
sponsor  of  similar  legislation.  I  most 
earnestly  urge  and  hope  that  the  House 
will  overwhelmingly  approve  this  meas- 
ure before  us,  H.R.  15693,  providing  for 
the  protection  of  minors  and  of  right  of 
privacy  from  sexually  oriented  mall. 

Prom  all  the  evidence  that  has  been 
repeatedly  spread  upon  the  congressional 
hearing  records  on  this  subject,  there  is 
absolutely  no  doubt  that  the  United 
States  mails  are  being  increasingly  used, 
or  rather  misused,  I  think,  by  unscrupu- 
lous sources  to  fiood  the  American  people 
with  offensive  and  imwanted  solicitations 
for  the  sale  of  pornographic  and  sala- 
cious material,  which  Is  all  too  often 
either  directed  to  or  falls  into  the  hands 
of  our  sroung  people 


Of  course,  there  Is  no  doubt  that  the 
peddling  of  his  smut  through  these  chan- 
nels of  solicitation  carries  with  it  a  very 
grave  danger  to  the  moral  structure  of 
our  society. 

This  most  offensive  invasion  of  our  na- 
tional mail  boxes  and  vicious  commercial 
assault  upon  the  moral  senses  of  our 
people,  particularly  the  young,  has  be- 
come so  great  and  so  bad  that  I,  and  I 
am  sure  you  and  all  other  Members  of 
Congress,  have  received  a  tremendous 
number  of  written  protests  against  this 
evil.  I  am  sure  you  have  also  been  ^ 
stopped.  Just  as  I  have  been,  on  the 
streets  of  your  home  district,  by  con- 
stituents pleading  and  lurglng  for  sensible 
restriction  and  control  of  this  immoral 
disease  that  threatens  to  destroy  us  if 
appropriate  measures  are  not  taken  to 
cure  It. 

It,  therefore,  seems  clear  that  we  mtist 
find  the  ways  and  the  means  to  strength- 
en the  laws  of  our  Nation,  In  order  to  try 
to  prevent  this  evil  disease  from  spread- 
ing Its  Infectious  poisons  any  deeper  into 
the  moral  fabric  of  this  country. 

Admittedly,  this  is  a  challenging  legis- 
lative area  because  of  outstanding  court 
decisions,  but  the  Instruments  and  chan- 
nels through  which  this  evil  is  spread 
around  the  country  are,  in  substantisd 
measure,  subject  to  pertinent  Pederid 
reg\ilation  and  control. 

Of  course,  in  matters  of  this  kind,  we 
always  hear  a  great  deal  of  sincere  talk 
about  the  right  of  free  speech  and  ex- 
pression, but  I  submit  ttiat  there  are 
other  fundamental  rights  Involved  in 
this  particular  subject.  For  instance,  the 
right  of  a  person  not  to  have  his  privacy 
Invaded;  the  right,  as  well  as  the  duty,  of 
a  parent  to  shield  the  child  from  what 
the  parent  considers  evil;  and  the  right 
of  a  community  to  encourage  the  main- 
tenance of  high  moral  standards. 

Mr.  Chairman,  few  of  us  have  to  be 
reminded  that  we  are  now  »igaged  in 
the  greatest  crusade  of  our  history 
against  pollution  of  our  waters  and  of 
our  atmosphere.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, I  think  it  quite  proper  to  ask 
If  the  attempt  to  prevent  the  moral  pol- 
lution of  the  minds  and  the  wills  of  our 
people,  and  particularly  our  young 
people,  is  any  less  important  than  the 
attempt  to  stop  the  pollution  of  our  nat- 
ural surroundings;  I  think  that  you  will 
agree,  if  anything,  it  Is  even  more  im- 
portant. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  basic  legislative 
obligation,  in  summary,  is  to  try  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  life  for  all  our  citi- 
zens, and  that  certainly  includes  our 
children  and  all  American  youth.  This  Is 
sin  earnest,  studied  legislative  effort  to- 
ward the  correction  of  a  great  moral  evil 
that  Is  pl£«ulng  our  modem  society.  Its 
objective  Is  urgent,  Its  procedures  are 
reasonable,  and  its  result  will  be  im- 
doubtedly  wholesome  In  the  promotion 
of  the  common  good.  I  again  urge  the 
House  to  speedily  approve  this  measure, 
without  prolonged  delay. 

Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
legislation  vre  are  considering  today  is  of 
great  importance  to  pao-ents  across  our 
Nation.  This  legislation  has  been  of  in- 
creasing concern  to  parents  throughout 
West  Virginia  who  want  to  prevent  their 
children  from  exposure  to  some  of  the 


fUth  and  smut  that  dally  is  mailed  to 
Juveniles.  The  legislation  before  us,  Mr. 
Speaker,  has  been  carefully  worded  and 
thought  through  so  that  it  does  not  con- 
flict with  the  first  amendment  protec- 
tion of  free  speech  or  free  press.  It  does 
not  hinder  any  kind  of  activity  in  that 
connection.  It  does  ban  such  materisJ 
from  being  sent  through  the  mails  to 
persons  imder  the  age  of  17  and  It  does 
allow  a  private  citizen  to  effectively  pre- 
vent a  mailer  of  this  fUth  from  sending 
him  additioned  smut. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  has  been  care- 
fully prepared  so  that  it  protects  the 
rights  of  adults  to  be  as  foolish  and  de- 
generate as  they  desire  In  their  writings. 
Ttds  seems  to  be  the  Interpretation  that 
the  Supreme  Court  puts  on  the  first 
amendment,  and  I,  for  one,  am  more  in- 
terested in  legislating  in  a  needed  area 
to  protect  the  children  than  I  am  in 
writing  a  law  that  would  be  declared  un- 
constitutional. Consequently,  while  this 
legislation  does  not  deal  with  hard  core 
lx>mography  entirely,  it  does  deal  with 
that  area  where  legislation  is  necessary 
in  a  way  that  is  best  designed  to  with- 
stand a  constitutional  test  In  the  courts. 

As  a  result,  passage  today  of  this  leg- 
islation will  allow  us  to  accomplish  two 
basic  goals.  First,  we  have  made  it  a 
criminal  offense  for  failure  to  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  the  act,  and  there- 
by we  will  guarantee  a  much  larger  de- 
gree of  compliance.  Second,  it  offers 
adults  an  opportunity  to  stop  this  por- 
nographic literature  from  ever  reaching 
their  house  and  their  children  by  plac- 
ing their  names  on  a  registrar  by  the 
Postmaster  General  who  will  in  turn 
offer  it  to  smut  mailers.  Failure  to  com- 
ply has  been  made  a  violation  of  the  law. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  I  earnestly  urge  my 
colleagues  to  accept  this  bill  in  its  en- 
tirety for  If  we  are  going  to  crack  down 
on  the  smut  mailers,  we  must  crack  down 
hard  and  at  once  before  the  situation 
gets  more  out  of  hand  than  it  already 
is. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  legislation.  Earlier  in  this 
session  of  Congress,  I  introduced  similar 
legislation  to  prohibit  the  mailing  and 
distribution  of  harmful  pornographic 
material  to  minors.  I  also  introduced  a 
bill  which  would  cancel  the  third-class 
mailing  privilege  of  any  concern  distrib- 
uting obscene  literature.  The  people  In 
my  congressional  district  of  North  Caro- 
lina are  very  concerned  over  the  un- 
wholesome nature  of  many  of  the  unso- 
licited advertisements  that  postmen  are 
forced  to  deliver  to  their  homes  and  their 
offices.  Each  year  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment receives  thousands  of  protests 
from  citizens  concerning  this  material. 
In  fact,  the  Postmaster  General  was 
quoted  in  a  newspaper  article  as  saying 
that  his  office  had  received  200,000  com- 
plaints in  the  past  year.  I  have  received 
many  such  letters  of  complaint  from  con- 
stituents. 

The  flow  of  smut  materials  to  our  youth 
is  reaching  alarming  proportions,  and  we 
must  flnd  a  way  to  stop  it.  The  Supreme 
Court  has  made  our  Job  more  difficult, 
but  this  legislation  seems  to  be  constitu- 
tional and  In  line  with  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  case  of  Ginsberg  against  New  York. 

National  polls  Indicate  that  well  over 
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70  [>ercent  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  object  to  the  receipt  of  obscene 
material  through  the  mall.  The  vast  ma- 
jority of  our  citizens  do  favor  a  decent 
America  and  they  want  Congress  to  take 
effective  action  to  exclude  the  sending  of 
offensive  material  through  the  malls  to 
minors. 

Mr.  COLLTSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  one  of 
the  foremost  Issues  »hlch  we  are  vitally 
concerned  with  Is  the  pollution  of  our 
enviroimient  and  Its  harmful  effects  on 
man.  As  of  now.  there  are  no  specific  laws 
which  deal  with  another  type  of  pollu- 
tion, the  distribution  of  filth,  of  porno- 
graphic material,  to  our  children.  HJl. 
15693,  through  its  concise  statements  de- 
fining pornographic  materials,  through 
Its  provisions  dealing  especially  with  the 
mailing  of  such  to  minors,  through  Its 
measures  explaining  punishment  which 
can  be  meted  out  to  offenders,  would  help 
fill  this  vast  void. 

The  views  of  our  constituents  call  for 
an  expedient  passage  of  this  bill. 

In  a  recent  Gallup  poll.  85  out  of  100 
adults  favored  stricter  laws  dealing  with 
obscene  materials  sent  through  the  mall. 

In  1967,  140,786  citizen  complaints 
were  received  by  the  Postal  Inspector 
General  In  1909  this  figure  had  doubled 
to  232,072. 

From  the  Third  Congressional  District 
alone,  I  have  received  over  4,677  com- 
plaints. 

But  most  importantly,  we  must  keep 
this  vile  material  from  reaching  our  chil- 
dren. In  order  to  show  you  Just  how  badly 
Immediate  legislation  is  needed  to  pro- 
tect our  children,  I  would  like  to  recount 
to  you  the  efforts  of  one  of  our  Dallas 
residents  to  prevent  salacious  advertise- 
ments from  coming  to  his  11 -year -old 
daughter  and  15-year-old  son.  This  gen- 
tleman has  been  required  to  complete 
prohibitory  orders  on  11  different  occa- 
sions because  his  children  have  received 
pornographic  advertisements  from 
Twentieth  Century.  Surgical  Supplies, 
Inc.,  Freedom  Press,  Medical  Products, 
t}.  U  M.  Enterprise.  The  Medicon  Co., 
Daro  Distributors,  and  Cybertype  Corp. 
He  has  completed  prohibitory  orders  on 
two  occasions  in  an  effort  to  keep  Cyber- 
type advertisements  from  his  children 
because  as  a  result  of  his  first  prohibi- 
tory, Cybertype  deleted  only  the  middle 
initial  of  his  daughter's  name  and  began 
mailing  to  her  again  using  the  altered 
name. 

Something  must  be  done  to  thwart  the 
fiow  of  perfidious  pornography  to  our 
residences.  The  administration  Is  seek- 
ing to  take  positive  action  to  rid  our  mail 
of  this  shameful  smut  by  attempting  to 
make  arrangements  through  the  State 
Department  to  keep  foreign  countries 
from  sending  pornographic  materials  into 
the  United  States.  Of  all  cases  investi- 
gated by  postal  inspectors  which  went 
to  trail  last  year.  98.3  percent  resulted 
in  convictions.  Recently,  two  Federal 
convictions  of  mail-order  dealers  in  ob- 
scenity were  handed  down.  In  addition, 
seven  more  Indictments  have  been  is- 
sued against  smut  dealers.  The  admin- 
istration Is  moving  forward  on  this  issue 
but  is  limited  by  our  inadequate  laws. 
Postmaster  General  Blount  recently 
stated  that  though  275.000  prohibitory 
orders  have  been  issued  by  the  Post  Of- 


fice enactment  of  the  Pandering  Adver- 
tisements Act.  our  homes  are  still  be- 
ing fiooded  with  le\iiib  material. 

The  amount  of  filth  that  still  filters 
through  the  mail  graphically  illustrates 
the  need  to  enact  legislation  which  will 
rid  us  of  the  loopholes  employed  by  the 
smut  peddlers.  An  often  used  loophole 
is  the  smut  peddlers'  sending  of  so-called 
material  of  medical  significance  to  doc- 
tors. I  have  conferred  with  doctors  In 
my  district  and  they  wish  to  be  rid  of 
this  iunk  which  certainly  has  no  redeem- 
ing social  value. 

We  need  to  act  quickly  by  passing  this 
bill,  which  I  see  as  our  first  battle  in 
what  should  be  a  declared  war  against 
obscenity  and  the  purveyors  that  profit 
from  this  smut.  After  enactment  of  this 
bill.  I  urge  passage  of  one  which  I  have 
introduced.  This  bill  would  empower  a 
local  Jury  to  determine  what  constitutes 
pornography  in  light  of  "community 
standards."  The  final  decision  determin- 
ing what  Is  or  is  not  obscene  would  lie 
within  the  State  court  system.  Such  leg- 
islation would  make  allowances  for  the 
varying  climates  of  opinion  In  different 
parts  of  the  country,  for  what  Is  por- 
nography to  people  In  Dallas  is  not  nec- 
essarily regarded  as  such  by  the  peo- 
ple of  Las  Vegas  or  New  York  City. 

On  many  Issues  we  are  divided.  On 
this  issue,  let  us  unite  to  rid  our  mail 
of  the  filth  that  defUes  our  homes  and 
our  businesses,  to  clean  up  the  moral  pol- 
lution that  Is  degrading  our  Nation. 

Mr.  8TRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
flood  of  pornography  that  has  been  in- 
vading our  homes  has  become  a  national 
disgrace  and  today  the  House  is  consider- 
ing legislation  to  deal  with  that  problem. 
The  situation  has  reached  the  point 
where  it  Ls  no  longer  a  question  of  free- 
dom of  the  press,  but  of  freedom  of  pri- 
vacy in  the  home.  Every  day  I  receive  at 
least  one  or  two  letters  from  Justifiably 
Irate  parents,  enclosing  the  pornographic 
material  that  was  mailed  to  a  youngster 
in  their  home.  And  it  is  ironic  that  the 
offended  citizens  are  helping  to  pay  for 
the  deUvery  of  this  smut  through  their 
taxes.  Two  years  ago  Congress  tried  to 
deal  with  this  problem  by  enacting  legis- 
lation that  allows  the  recipient  of  ob- 
scene mall  to  fill  out  a  form  obtained  at 
the  post  office  and  maU  It  back  to  the 
sender  demanding  that  his  name  be  re- 
moved from  their  mailing  list.  Obviously, 
this  has  not  been  effective.  Oftentimes 
the  procedure  is  too  cumbersome,  besides 
the  fact  that  action  to  halt  the  delivery 
of  smut  mail  cannot  be  taken  until  such 
mall  is  actually  received.  The  harmful 
effects  are  Inflicted  upon  the  child  as  soon 
as  he  Is  exposed  to  the  obscene  photo- 
graphs and  literature. 

I  introduced  legislation  myself  last 
summer  to  deal  with  this  serious  prob- 
lem. Like  the  committee  bill,  my  bill 
would  have  forbidden  pomographers 
from  mailing  material  to  minors.  Unlike 
the  committee  bill,  however,  my  bill 
would  forbid  all  mailing  of  the  obscene 
literature  unless  It  was  specifically  re- 
quested in  writing  by  the  addressee.  Pen- 
alties in  my  bm  provided  for  $50,000  In 
fines  and  5  years  in  prison.  My  idea  In 
drafting  the  bill  was  that  no  one  should 
be  exposed  to  the  trash  that  Is  being 


sent  through  the  VS.  malls  if  he  does  not 
want  to  be. 

Frankly,  I  had  hoped  the  committee 
would  report  a  tougher,  more  effective 
bill.  As  I  understand  the  legislation  be- 
fore us  now,  a  person  21  years  of  age  or 
older  may  have  his  name  and  the  names 
of  his  children  imder  19  years  old  placed 
on  a  list  of  those  who  do  not  want  to 
receive  pornography  in  the  mails.  That 
list  is  then  made  available  to  the  mail- 
ers, who  are  prosecuted  if  they  send  ob- 
scene material  to  anyone  on  the  list. 
First  offenders  face  a  $5,000  fine  and  5 
years  in  prison.  The  committee  bill's 
provisions  and  Its  penalties  seem  weaker 
than  is  necessary  to  deal  with  this  press- 
ing problem.  Parents  probably  will  not 
be  prompted  to  have  their  names  or  their 
children's  names  placed  on  the  list  un- 
less they  find  the  pornographic  literature 
in  their  mailbox,  or  until  they  discover 
their  children  leafing  through  a  pander- 
ing advertisement.  Again,  the  damage 
will  have  already  been  done. 

However,  the  bill  before  us  is  a  step 
In  the  right  direction  and  I  Intend  to 
vote  for  it.  It  Is  a  100-percent  improve- 
ment over  the  old  law,  and  the  people 
who  have  been  outraged  by  the  appear- 
ance of  pornographic  literature  in  their 
mailboxes  can  now  really  put  a  stop  to 
It.  While  we  still  are  not  taking  strong 
enough  steps  to  stop  those  who  use  the 
US.  mails  to  sell  their  filth,  the  pending 
legislation  will  at  least  make  it  more  dif- 
ficult for  them.  I,  therefore,  express  my 
support  for  H.R.  15693  and  urge  its  pas- 
sage by  the  House.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  I  hope  the  committee  will  now 
begin  to  consider  more  stringent  legis- 
lation to  put  a  stop  to  this  national  dis- 
grace once  and  for  all. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take 
pleasure  in  indicating  my  full  support  for 
HH.  15693.  In  this  bill  the  Congress  takes 
another  step  toward  effectively  dealing 
with  the  growing  problem  of  the  intru- 
sion into  our  Nation's  homes  of  unsolic- 
ited pornographic  mall.  H.R.  15693 
would  provide  for  both  the  protection  of 
those  under  17  from  mailings  harmful  to 
miiMrs  and  the  protection  of  the  privacy 
of  all  mail  patrons  who  do  not  want  to 
receive  sexually  oriented  advertising. 

There  is  certainly  no  question  concern- 
ing the  urgent  need  for  legislation  to 
deal  with  the  growing  trafQc  of  pornog- 
raphy through  the  Nation's  malls.  The 
large  nimiber  of  bills  dealing  with  this 
problem  which  have  been  introduced 
during  this  Congress  alone  attests  to  the 
tremendous  concern  among  the  Members 
of  Congress.  This  Is.  in  turn,  a  direct  re- 
flection of  the  increasing  distress  ex- 
pressed by  thousands  of  citizens  through- 
out this  country  who  are  receiving  un- 
solicited obscene  materials  in  their  homes 
through  the  mail.  The  mail  coming  into 
my  congressional  office  clearly  indicates 
that  few  other  subjects  have  been  such  a 
consistent  and  continuous  object  of  my 
constituents'  concern  as  the  receipt  of 
this  pornography. 

It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  these  cit- 
izens have  a  right  to  protection  from  the 
luisollcited  Intrusion  Into  their  homes  of 
pandering  materials  which  are  com- 
pletely offensive  to  them  and  which,  even 
more  Importantly,  can  be  harmful  to 
their  children.  In  the  firm  belief  that  the 
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Congress  must  act  now  in  providing  this 
protection,  I  have  already  Joined  in  the 
introduction  of  five  bills  dealing  with 
various  aspects  of  the  distribution  of  por- 
nography and  have  testified  before  both 
the  House  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee  and  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  urging  immediate  action  on 
such  legislation.  I  am  pleased  that  some 
of  the  provisions  of  these  measures  are 
included  in  the  bills  before  us  today. 

The  threat  to  the  normal  and  healthy 
development  of  our  Nation's  young  peo- 
ple is,  tragically,  the  greatest  threat  pre- 
sented by  the  Increasing  traffic  in  por- 
nography. Obscene  materials  too  often 
fall  into  the  hands  of  young  people  who 
do  not  yet  possess  the  maturity  with 
which  to  properly  evaluate  them  and 
whose  minds  are  very  impressionable. 
The  primary  responsibility  for  the  pro- 
tection of  children  from  such  harmful 
influences  must,  of  course,  lie  with  the 
parents.  However,  even  the  most  diligent 
parents  are  finding  it  impossible  to  keep 
all  of  the  offensive  material  traveling 
through  the  mails  out  of  the  hands  of 
their  children.  HJl.  15693  addresses  it- 
self to  this  problem  by  setting  forth  a 
category  of  nonmailable  matter  with  re- 
spect to  persons  under  17  years  of  age. 
Title  1  of  the  bill,  which  Is  entirely  based 
on  a  New  York  State  statute  already  up- 
held by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  sets 
forth  a  three-element  definition  of  niate- 
rlal  harmful  to  minors.  Under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  title,  such  material  would  be 
that  which — 

(a)  Predominantly  i4>peals  to  the  prurient, 
shameful,  or  morbid  interest  of  minors;  and 
(b)  la  offensive  to  prevalUng  standards  In 
the  adult  community  concerning  what  Is 
siiltable  material  for  minors;  and  (c)  Is  sub- 
stantially without  redeeming  social  value  for 
minors. 

Title  n  of  HJl.  15693  protects  the 
privacy  of  all  individuals,  as  well  as  of 
minors  they  are  responsible  for,  from 
the  intrusion  into  the  home  of  unwanted 
sexually  oriented  advertising.  This  title 
would  permit  any  person  to  place  his 
name,  as  well  as  those  of  his  children,  on 
a  list  to  be  maintained  by  the  Post- 
master General  indicating  those  who  do 
not  desire  to  receive  sexually  oriented 
advertisements  through  the  mails.  The 
bill  clearly  defines  sexually  oriented  ad- 
vertisements in  a  manner  designed  to 
cover  material  foimd  to  be  most  offen- 
sive to  a  substantial  number  of  citizens. 
Mailings  to  any  persons  who  have  been 
on  the  list  for  more  than  30  days  would 
be  prohibited.  Mailers  of  sexually  ori- 
ented advertisements  would  also  be  re- 
quired to  place  a  symbol — to  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Postmaster  General — and 
his  name  and  return  address  on  the 
envelope  used  to  send  such  mail. 

Under  the  enforcement  provisions  of 
H.R.  15693  the  Postmaster  General  may 
request  the  U.8.  Attorney  General  to 
commence  a  civil  action  in  a  Federal  dis- 
trict court  seeking  an  injunction  or  re- 
straining order  against  an  offending 
mailer.  The  bill  provides  broad  discretion 
for  the  courts  in  the  civil  proceedings  as 
to  the  type  of  court  order  that  may  be 
Issued.  Mailers  may  be  barred  from  mail- 
ings to  specific  persons  or  all  persons  and 
postmasters  may  be  ordered  to  refuse  to 
accept  for  mailing  such  matter  and  to 
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withhold,  under  certain  conditions,  rele- 
vant wi^n  addressed  to  such  senders. 
Violations  of  this  act  would  be  punishable 
by  fines  of  up  to  $5,000  or  imprisonment 
of  up  to  5  years,  or  both,  for  the  first 
offense.  Subsequent  offenses  would  carry 
fines  up  to  $10,000  or  imprisozmaent  up 
to  10  years,  or  both,  for  each  offense. 

While  I  have  no  illusions  that  HJl. 
15693  will  eliminate  the  growing  problem 
of  pornography  dissemination  in  this 
coimtry,  and  while  I  personally  believe 
that  further  and  more  extensive  meas- 
ures will  be  needed  to  effectively  deal 
with  the  problem;  the  legislation  before 
us  today  does  represent  a  step  in  the 
right  direction. 

The  time  is  now  at  hand  for  the  Con- 
gress to  act  on  this  important  matter  and 
I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  House  to 
Join  me  in  voting  for  HR.  15693. 

Mr.  VAN  DEIKLIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
am  happy  to  rise  in  support  of  HJl.  15693. 
I  believe  enactment  of  this  measure  will 
significantly  alleviate  the  flow  of  smut 
through  the  mails. 

As  the  author  of  another  antlobscen- 
Ity  bill,  HJl.  10516.  I  am  e«)ecially 
pleased  that  the  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee  has  seen  fit  to  adopt 
as  the  rationale  for  its  legislation  our 
citizens'  right  to  privacy,  as  interpreted 
and  defined  in  our  highest  courts.  My  own 
proposal  was  similarly  based,  in  that  it 
would  also  protect  the  sanctity  of  the 
American  home  from  the  intrusion  of  un- 
wanted pornographic  mailings. 

Both  bills  would,  nevertheless,  permit 
an  adult  who  did  not  object  to  such  mail 
to  continue  to  receive  it.  In  this  fashion 
both  HJl.  15693  and  HJl.  10516  assure 
that  the  basic  right  of  privacy  Is  pro- 
tected in  two  ways.  If  a  man  Is  entitled, 
as  the  Supreme  Court  has  held,  to  read 
what  he  pleases  in  the  privacy  of  his  own 
home,  by  the  same  token  the  individual 
citizen  should  also  be  able  to  avoid  ex- 
posure to  matter  which  he  personally 
finds  objectionable.  It  is  to  this  nega- 
tive, but  certainly  imdenlable,  right,  that 
the  bills  address  themselves. 

The  c<»nmlttee  also  has  acted  wisely 
In  providing  for  civil  actions  against 
mailers  who  persist  in  sending  salacious 
advertisements  over  the  objection  of  re- 
cipients. HJl.  15693  sets  forth  a  logical 
series  of  steps  that  may  be  taken  in  and 
by  the  courts  to  dissuade  the  senders  of 
unwanted  materials,  ranging  from  tem- 
porary injunctions  to  class  actions  to 
criminal  sanctions,  llie  language  in  sec- 
tion 4013  of  the  bill  makes  abundantly 
clear  the  Intent  of  Congress  while  stUl 
giving  the  courts  considerable  leeway  in 
the  handling  of  individual  cases. 

The  section  in  the  legislation  prohibit- 
ing the  mailing  of  pornographic  material 
to  minors  under  17  is  also  most  reason- 
able and  deserves  the  support  of  the  en- 
tire membership.  I  note  with  approval 
that  the  committee  has  based  this  title 
almost  entirely  on  a  New  York  State 
statute — which  has  already  been  upheld 
by  the  UjB.  Supreme  Court. 

In  summary,  the  bill  before  us  this 
afternoon  strikes  a  careful  balance  be- 
tween the  needs  to  preserve  our  precious 
freediMns  of  speech,  and  to  protect  our 
citizens  against  a  flood  of  patently  offen- 
sive trash. 

When  it  becomes  law,  a  lot  of  i)eople 


who  have  made  a  career  of  the  four-let- 
ter word  may  actually  have  to  work  for  a 
living. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sup- 
port HJl.  15693,  a  bill  to  exclude  from 
the  mails  as  a  special  category  of  non- 
msdlable  matter  certain  material  offered 
for  sale  to  minors,  and  to  afford  the  pub- 
lic greater  protection  from  the  offensive 
intrusion  into  their  homes  of  sexually 
oriented  mail  matter. 

At  the  outset,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
make  it  eminently  clear  that  I  do  not 
espouse  the  cause  of  reckless  censorship. 
I  recognize  the  difficulty  of  establishing 
official  guidelines  for  identification  of 
pornography.  Those  who  have  reached 
maturity  in  years  and  who  wish  to  in- 
dulge themselves  need  no  protection  and 
it  is  not  my  purpose  to  endeavor  to  legis- 
late in  their  regard.  However,  it  is  my 
belief  that  parents  have  a  right  to  i>ro- 
tect  their  children  from  the  dangers  of 
materials,  photographs,  and  publications 
which  are  obscene  or  salacious  and  it  is 
in  their  interest  that  I  take  this  position 
of  support. 

HJl.  15693  as  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee encompasses  the  substance  of 
three  antiobscenity  bills  which  I  intro- 
duced in  the  flrst  session  of  this  Congress. 
I  flled  legislation  in  this  area  when  It 
became  apparent  that  unscrupulous  and 
avaricious  publishers  and  dealers  in  ob- 
scene materials  were  insensitive  to  the 
growing  public  indignation  over  the  in- 
trusion into  homes  of  pornographic  ma- 
terials. Publishers  of  obscene  materials 
have  demonstrated  contnnpt  for  the 
right  of  privacy  of  American  families 
aiul  they  have  no  concern  for  the  possi- 
ble dangers  that  obscene  materials  can 
have  in  the  hands  of  minors.  My  Con- 
necticut constituents  and  citizens  from 
other  (tarts  of  the  comitry  continuously 
write  to  me  demanding  that  Congress 
take  some  action  In  the  direction  of  giv- 
ing individuals  and  families  greater  piro- 
tectlon  from  this  flood  of  unsolicited 
smut  materials.  We  must  also  look  to  the 
Post  Office  Department,  the  courts,  and 
the  Justice  Departznent  for  action  in  this 
important  venture. 

In  the  first  session  of  this  Congress  I 
wrote  to  Chief  Justice  Burger  concerning 
the  growing  citizen  resentment  over  the 
unfettered  flow  of  smut  materials  in  the 
mails,  and  I  wrote  to  Attorney  General 
Mitchell  requesting  that  existing  anti- 
obscenity  laws  be  strictly  enforced  in  the 
hope  that  an  increase  in  convictions 
would  bring  home  to  mailers  of  pornog- 
raphy the  realization  that  constituted 
authority  intends  to  put  a  stop  to  their 
flagrant  disregard  for  decency  and  for 
law. 

I  also  wrote  to  the  Postmaster  General 
on  several  occasions  requesting  that  re- 
medial action  be  taken  to  reduce  the  vol- 
ume of  obscene  materials  being  sent 
through  the  mails.  On  March  20  of  this 
year,  Mr.  W.  J.  Cotter.  Chief  Postal  In- 
spector of  the  Post  Office  Department, 
reported  to  me  that  in  flscal  year  1970 
the  numbers  of  convictions,  indictments 
and  arrests  have  increased  substantially 
over  a  similar  period  in  flscal  year  1969. 
As  of  March  20,  1970,  there  have  been  12 
persons  convicted  under  the  postal  ob- 
scenity statute,  39  operators  have  been 
indicted  charging  violation  of  the  stat- 
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ute,  and  15  cases  have  been  presented  to 
\33.  attorneys  for  consideration  of  insti- 
tuting criminal  action  under  the  ob- 
scenity stotute.  While  I  am  encouraged 
by  the  Increased  enforcement  activity  in 
this  area,  I  am  convinced  that  additional 
remedial  legislation  Ls  in  order. 

The  main  thrust  of  the  bill  under  con- 
sideration, like  my  own  legislation  in  this 
area,  is  to  afford  greater  protection  to 
minors  from  the  harmful  effects  of  being 
exposed  to  perverted  sexual  depictions  of 
human  beings,  and  to  set  up  some  effec- 
tive machinery  to  enable  individuals  and 
families  to  maintain  the  privacy  of  their 
homes. 

This  bill,  like  my  bills,  provides  for  a 
new  standard  of  obscenity  tailored  to 
protect  minors  under  the  age  of  17  years. 
The  standard  is  based  lOmost  entirely  on 
a  New  York  statute  which  was  upheld  by 
the  VS.  Supreme  Court  in  a  1968  d^l- 
slon.  The  new  standard  of  obs  "~ 
rightfully  places  a  greater  burd 
mailers  of  obscene  materials  tc  detr 
the  audience  of  their  publications. 
puts  into  effect  the  congressional 
to  protect  the  moral  well-being  of  minors 
from  degrading  attacks. 

The  bill  also  protects  the  privacy  of 
Individuals  and  families  from  the  in- 
trusion into  the  home  of  unsolicited, 
unwanted  sexually  oriented  advertising. 
Under  the  provisions  of  the  bill  a  per- 
son who  does  not  desire  to  receive  sexu- 
ally oriented  mall  may  place  his  or  her 
name  as  well  as  those  of  his  or  her 
children  or  others  under  19  years  of  age. 
on  a  list  to  be  maintained  by  the  Post- 
master General,  and  no  sexually  oriented 
advertisements  can  be  mailed  to  persons 
who  have  been  listed  for  more  than  30 
days. 

Admittedly  it  Is  very  difOcult  to  pro- 
scribe the  constitutionally  protected 
freedom  of  communication,  but  there  is 
also  a  protected  right  of  privacy,  and 
what  we  are  trying  to  do  today  is  to 
strike  a  fair  balance  between  the  two. 
The  protection  of  the  free  exchange  of 
ideas  is  a  basic  objective  of  o\a  society, 
but  the  protection  should  not  be  used 
to  protect  actions  which  are  clearly  \m- 
desirable  and  have  a  degrading  Impact 
upon  efforts  to  maintain  the  quality  of 
the  human  condition. 

I  think  this  is  a  good  bill.  It  regulates 
publishers  of  obscene  materials  only  to 
the  extent  that  their  disregard  for  de- 
cency and  privacy  is  outrageous  and 
restores  to  American  individuals  and 
families  the  right  of  privacy  they  de- 
mand and  deserve.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  Join  me  in  voting  favorably  for  this 
much  needed  legislation. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  HJl. 
15693  seeks  to  solve  the  problem  created 
by  mass  mailings  of  obscene  materials  to 
minors  and  the  mass  of  unsolicited,  sex- 
ually oriented  advertisements  going 
through  the  U.S.  mails,  and  at  the  same 
time  meet  the  test  oi  constitutionality. 

I  regard  this  bill  as  a  step  In  the  right 
direction.  Mr.  Chairman,  until  a  more 
thorough  and  concerted  attack  can  be 
directed  at  the  problem  of  pornography. 
A  number  of  bills,  presently  being  con- 
sidered by  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary, would  extend  constructive  action  in 
this  area  and  I  trust  they  will  continue 
to  receive  particular  consideration. 


Title  I  of  HJl.  15693  contains  con- 
gressional findings  bearing  on  the  need 
for  legislation  to  protect  those  under  the 
age  of  17  years  from  mailings  of  obscene 
matter  and  describes  a  special  category 
of  nonmsdlable  matter  with  respect  to 
persons  under  17  years  of  age. 

Title  n  is  based  upon  congressional 
findings  that:  the  U5.  mail  is  being  used 
to  exploit  sexual  sensationalism  for  com- 
mercial gain;  much  of  the  matter  con- 
sists of  unsolicited  mailings;  such  mail- 
ings are  profoxindly  shocking  and  offen- 
sive and,  as  xmwarranted  intrusions,  vio- 
late the  right  of  privacy ;  and,  the  use  of 
the  mails  for  such  matters  reduces  the 
ability  of  responsible  parents  to  protect 
their  children  from  exposure  to  material 
which  the  parents  believe  is  harmful  to 
them. 

Under  the  provisions  of  H.R.  15693, 
persons  who  mall  sexually  oriented  ad- 
vertisements are  required  to  place  a  sym- 
bol, together  with  their  names  and  return 
addresses,  on  the  envelope  or  cover  used 
to  send  such  mall.  It  permits  any  person 
to  place  his  name,  as  well  as  those  of  his 
children  or  others  under  19  years  of  age 
who  are  in  his  care  and  custody,  on  a 
list  of  those  who  do  not  desire  to  receive 
sexually  oriented  advertisements  through 
the  mails. 

This  list,  to  be  maintained  and  kept 
current  by  the  Postmaster  General,  Is  to 
be  made  available  to  mailers  upon  pay- 
ment of  a  reasonable  charge  and  mail- 
ings are  forbidden,  under  penalty  of  law, 
to  persons  who  have  been  listed  for  more 
than  30  days. 

While  I  support  this  legislation.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  regret  that  it  Is  limited  to 
sexually  oriented  advertisements  and 
that  the  burden  of  forestalling  the  re- 
ceipt of  such  advertisements  is  placed 
upon  the  potential  recipient  rather  than 
on  the  advertiser  himself. 

In  simi,  H.R.  15693  is  more  worthy  of 
support  than  confidence.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  Congress  will  take  more  meaningful 
steps  to  curb  the  flow  of  obscene  mate- 
rials in  the  early  weeks  ahead. 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  am  pleased  to  support  the  bill  before 
us  today.  HJl.  15693,  which  is  a  realistic 
approach  to  protecting  the  public  from 
the  smut  peddler  whose  filth  has  been 
thrust  into  our  homes  with  no  legal  re- 
course available  to  the  receiver.  Under 
current  law,  if  a  person  receives  a  piece 
of  pornographic  mail,  he  can  return  It 
to  the  postmaster  with  instructions  to 
have  his  name  removed  from  the  smut 
peddler's  mailing  list  for  future  mailings. 
There  are  two  weaknesses  in  this  pro- 
cedure. First  the  individual  has  to  re- 
ceive at  least  one  pornographic  mailing 
before  he  can  Initiate  the  procedure  for 
having  his  name  removed  from  the 
sender's  mailing  list.  Second,  the  Gov- 
ernment's directive  to  have  a  smut  ped- 
dler remove  an  Individual's  name  from 
the  mailing  Ust  does  not  always  work. 
This  is  because  some  smut  peddlers  put 
out  successive  mailings  under  a  different 
company  name,  usually  with  different 
company  officers  listed.  The  Oovem- 
ment's  directive  applies  to  the  old  com- 
pany, but  not  to  the  new  one  which 
more  often  than  not  Is  operated  by  the 
same  people. 
HJl.  15693  would  correct  these  two 


weaknesses.  Under  this  bill,  an  indivi- 
ual  would  advise  his  postmaster  that  he 
desires  to  receive  no  sexually  oriented 
advertisements  through  the  mails.  The 
Postmaster  General  would  maintain  a 
current  list  of  those  persons  who  have 
made  such  requests,  and  the  smut  ped- 
dlers would  be  required  by  law  not  to 
address  any  such  material  to  those  per- 
sons. The  list  maintained  by  the  Post  Of- 
fice Department  wculd  be  made  available 
to  the  smutsmlths  for  a  fee  covering  the 
Government's  cost  of  compiling  and 
maintaining  the  lists.  This  procedure 
would  hit  the  senders  of  pornographic 
material  where  It  hurts  the  most — in 
their  pocketbooks. 

This  legislation  combines  the  major 
features  of  two  biUs  I  sponsored  earlier 
in  this  Congress.  One  bill  prohibited  the 
mailing  of  offensive  materials  to  minors 
under  age  18  and  the  other  established 
a  mailing  list  of  those  not  desiring  un- 
solicited pornography  materials.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee  has  Included  these 
provisions  in  H.R.  15693  and  am  hopeful 
that  the  House  will  complete  rapid  and 
favorable  action  on  this  important  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  BIAGOI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  bill  before  us  to  protect 
minors  and  adults  from  unwanted  sex- 
ually oriented  mail.  As  a  parent  con- 
cerned for  his  family  and  neighbors, 
and  as  a  Congressman  who  knows  that 
thousands  of  his  adult  constituents  are 
deeply  offended  by  the  receipt  of  unso- 
licited pandering  advertisements  and 
pornographic  materials  through  the 
mails,  I  urge  the  immediate  passage  of 
HJl.  15693. 

I  have  long  been  fighting  for  the  pas- 
sage of  an  effective  antipomography 
measure.  Some  time  ago,  with  the  back- 
ing of  thousands  of  constituents  from  the 
24th  Congressional  District  of  New  York 
whose  petitions  urged  Federal  action  in 
the  area  of  pornography,  I  introduced  my 
first  antipomography  bill  designed  to 
Impose  a  fine  on  the  senders  of  smut 
mail.  More  recently  I  introduced  an 
identical  measure  to  H.R.  15693  in  the 
belief  that  this  legislation  contained  the 
necessary  elements  to  fight  a  national 
problem  without  sacrificing  essential 
constitutional  rights. 

The  right  to  privacy  is  as  essential  as 
the  right  for  an  adult  to  determine  what 
is.  In  his  Judgment,  pornographic.  This 
bill  tramples  on  neither  right.  However 
it  does  mark  a  major  milestone  in  Fed- 
eral legislation  designed  to  protect  a 
precious  public  wealth — its  youth.  By  de- 
fining what  is  obscene  and  harmful  to 
youth,  this  bill  projects  an  image  of  a 
socially  and  morally  conscious  Congress 
which  is  concerned  with  and  aware  of 
the  needs  of  its  citizens. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  come  to  regard 
pornography  as  a  kind  of  poison  Infect- 
ing the  minds  of  an  increasing  nimiber 
of  our  youth.  Pornography  puts  an  un- 
due emphasis  upon  sex  which  can,  quite 
easily,  create  within  a  young  person  an 
abnormal  obsession  with  sex  that  might 
result  in  a  life  of  crime  and  severe  anti- 
social behavior. 

By  adopting  the  New  York  State  stat- 
ute definitions  which  were  upheld  in  the 
tJ.S.  Supreme  Court,  this  bill  advances 
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the  theory  of  variable  obscenity  to  the 
Federal  level.  Variable  obscenity  pro- 
tects an  adult's  right  to  determine  what 
to  him  is  obscene  or  not.  while  at  the 
same  time  It  aJlows  for  the  definition  of 
what  materials  have  no  social  redeeming 
value  for  minors.  This  is  an  innovative 
and  workable  plan  that  Is  essential  for 
the  future  protection  of  our  youth. 

By  applying  the  right  of  privacy  of  in- 
dividuals to  the  unwanted  Intrusion  into 
their  homes  of  sexually  oriented  mail, 
this  bill  takes  yet  another  step  In  the 
direction  of  social  awareness  by  applying 
a  constitutional  safeguard.  This  is  ac- 
complished by  requiring  the  Postmaster 
General  to  maintain  a  list  of  names  of 
all  those  adults  and  their  children  imder 
17  who  do  not  want  sexually  oriented 
advertisements  sent  to  their  homes  or 
offices. 

To  enforce  this  statute,  the  Postmaster 
General  may  request  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  Institute  civil  action  in  any  Fed- 
eral district  court  by  seeking  an  injunc- 
tion to  restrain  an  offending  mailer  from 
sending  pandering  or  other  pornographic 
materials  to  a  specific  addressee,  group 
of  addresses,  or  to  all  persons. 

The  court  may  also  direct  any  post- 
master to  refuse  to  accept  for  mailing 
such  matter  and  to  withhold,  under  cer- 
tain conditions,  relevant  mail  addressed 
to  a  sender.  All  sexually  oriented  mail 
must  have  a  special  symbol  on  the  envel- 
ope to  be  designated  by  the  Postmaster 
General,  and  trafficking  in  the  mailing 
lists  is  prohibited.  Their  use  is  restricted 
to  the  sole  purpose  authorized  by  the  bill. 
A  violation  of  the  trafficking  prohibition 
could  result  in  fines  up  to  $5,000  and/or 
Imprisonment  of  not  more  than  10  years 
for  the  second  offense. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  can  no  longer  afford 
complacency  where  pornographic  mail- 
ings are  concerned.  It  is  corrupting  young 
Americans  in  increasing  numbers  and  I 
urge  all  my  colleagues  in  the  House  today 
to  Join  with  me  by  voting  yea  for  the 
passage  of  HJl.  15693. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  support  of  this  legislation  which  I  be- 
lieve will  go  a  long  way  toward  curtailing 
the  flow  of  pornographic  material  in  this 
country.  I  am  particularly  interested  in 
this  legislation  because  its  main  threat  is 
to  prevent  the  sending  of  unwanted  and 
unsolicited  material  of  a  pornographic 
nature  to  minors. 

As  a  father  of  a  12-year-old  boy.  I 
know  what  a  serious  problem  this  can  be 
because  my  son  is  a  subscriber  to  many 
scientiflc  Journals  and  other  magazines 
of  general  Interest  to  yoimg  boys.  The 
master  mailing  lists  on  which  his  name 
appears  are  frequently  sold  to  smut  ped- 
dlers, and  as  a  result,  it  Is  not  imcom- 
mon  to  see  undesirable  and  unsolicited 
material  sent  to  young  people.  I  beUeve 
the  committee  deserves  our  recommen- 
dation for  bringing  this  legislation  to  the 
House,  and  I  am  pleased  to  add  my 
support. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  It  Is  Ume 
that  we  enact  hard-hitting  and  re^on- 
sible  laws  to  protect  our  youth  from  por- 
nographic material  sent  to  their  h<»ne8 
through  the  mall. 

Hundreds  of  constituent  parents  have 
written  to  me,  pleading  that  Congress  do 


something  to  stop  the  flow  of  smut  into 
their  homes.  I  was  reassured  last  year 
when  my  staff  and  I  found  Attorney 
General  John  Mitchell  very  cooperative 
in  seeking  solutions  to  this  problem — and 
very  anxious  to  afford  priority  atten- 
tion to  the  war  on  smut. 

I  am,  therefore,  most  hopeful  that  my 
colleagues  will  see  the  need  of  passing 
the  bill  we  have  before  us  today,  HJl. 
15693.  This  bill  would  protect  minors  and 
also  the  privacy  of  those  mall  patrons 
who  do  not  want  to  receive  sexually  ori- 
ented advertising. 

President  Nixon  realized  the  need  for 
such  legislation  in  his  message  to  Con- 
gress. May  2,  1969.  The  bill  we  have  be- 
fore us  today  contains  his  recommenda- 
tions. 

H.R.  15693  makes  it  a  Federal  crime 
to  send  obscene  material  to  minors  under 
17  years  of  age.  The  penalty  would  be  a 
$5,000  fine  or  5  years  Imprisorunent  or 
both  for  the  first  offense,  and  not  more 
than  $10,000  or  more  than  10  years  Im- 
prisonment or  both  for  subsequent  of- 
fenses. 

H.R.  15693  also  provides  that  the  Post- 
master General  maintain  a  list  of  names 
and  addresses  of  those  people  and  the 
minors  they  are  responsible  for  who  do 
not  want  to  obtain  sexually  oriented  ad- 
vertising through  the  mail. 

If  the  rights  of  privacy  of  these  people 
are  violated.  It  provides  that  the  Post- 
master General  request  the  Attorney 
General  to  institute  a  civil  action  in  Fed- 
eral district  court  to  seek  an  injunction 
restraining  mailers  from  sending  such 
material. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  fight  against  por- 
nography has  gone  on  for  several  years. 
In  the  90th  Congress,  I  Joined  in  sponsor- 
ing legislation  designed  to  stop  unscrupu- 
lous publishers  and  dealers  who  use  the 
mail  as  a  pipeline  for  the  unconscionable 
flow  of  smut  smd  obscenity  to  minors. 

I  felt  that  Congress  had  helped  to  &\axa 
the  door  on  fllth  peddlers  when  the  anti- 
smut  amendment  to  the  omnibus  postal 
revenue  bill  passed  Into  public  law  In 
1967. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  In  1968  alone, 
postal  authorities  received  over  168,000 
formal  complaints  from  recipients  of  ob- 
scene mailings.  Most  of  these  complaints 
were  from  parents  of  children  who  are  of 
school  age. 

In  February  1969, 1  once  again  joined 
In  the  attack  against  fllth  merchants  by 
Introducing  a  much  stronger  bill  which 
would  specifically  prohibit  mall  order 
sales  of  obscene  materials  to  children 
under  16  years  of  age. 

This  bill  would  have  made  the  unsolic- 
ited mailing  of  hard-core  pornography  to 
any  family  with  children  under  16  a  Fed- 
eral crime  punishable  by  heavy  fine  and  a 
jail  sentence. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  continually 
held  that  "obscenity  Is  not  within  the 
area  of  constitutionality  protected  speech 
or  press"  where  ttie  Interests  of  children 
are  concerned. 

In  a  landmark  decision — Ginsberg  v. 
New  York  (390  VS.  629) — the  Supreme 
Court  held  a  New  York  State  statute 
constitutional,  which  prohibited  the  sale 
to  persons  under  17  years  of  age  of  ma- 
terials defined  as  obscene  to  minors,  even 
though  the  same  material  might  not  ful- 


fill. In  reference  to  adults,  the  Court's 
definition  of  "obscenity." 

The  Court  recognized  that  "exploita- 
tion" of  otherwise  noncensorable  ma- 
terial "entirely  on  the  basis  of  its  appeal 
to  prurient  interests"  can  so  taint  the 
distribution  of  such  matter  as  to  take  it 
out  of  the  realm  of  constitutional  pro- 
tection. 

The  right  of  parents  to  direct  their 
children's  education  and  upbringing, 
including  the  ability  to  protect  them 
from  offensive  and  obscene  material,  is 
established  in  Ginsberg  against  New 
York.  The  Court  said  it  had  only  to  "be 
able  to  say  that  it  was  not  irrational  for 
the  legislature  to  flnd  that  exposure  to 
material  condemned  by  the  State  Is 
harmful  to  minors." 

Patterned  on  this  approach,  the  legis- 
lation I  introduced  made  it  a  violation 
of  Federal  law  to  use  the  mails  to  sell, 
offer  for  sale,  deliver,  distribute,  or  pro- 
vide to  a  minor  any  picture,  photograph, 
drawing,  sculpture,  motion  picture  film, 
or  similar  visual  representation  or  image 
of  a  person  or  portion  of  the  himian 
body  which  depicts  nudity,  sexual  con- 
duct, sadomasochistic  abuse  in  a  maimer 
designed  primarily  to  appeal  to  the  view- 
er's prurient  interests. 

Prohibiting  the  mail-order  distribu- 
tion of  pornography  to  minors  or  to 
families  with  minors  puts  the  burden  of 
responsibility  for  protecting  our  youth 
from  access  to  fllth  on  the  smut  peddler, 
where  it  belongs — and  not  on  victimized 
families. 

Mr.  Chairman,  parents,  churches,  and 
schools  spend  years  educating  our  yoiug 
people  in  the  moral  values  of  our  society. 
Now  the  Congress  has  an  opportimity 
with  H.R.  15693  to  aid  parents  and  put 
a  crimp  in  the  activities  of  smut  mer- 
chants by  making  it  a  Federal  crime  to 
mail  obscene  materials  to  miiu>rs. 

Pornographic  material  can  lead  to 
antisocial  behavior  and  contribute  to  ju- 
venile violence  and  delinquency.  This  bill 
offers  an  effective  way  to  stop  the  alarm- 
ing flow  of  pornographic  literature  and 
material  that  reaches  the  hands  of  mi- 
nors through  the  mail.  I  hope  that  every 
Member  of  Congress  will  support  its 
prompt  enactment  into  law  today. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
membership  of  this  House  should  all  be 
grateful  to  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice Committee  for  the  opportimity  ac- 
corded us  today  to  stop  same  of  the  smut 
peddlers  who  prey  on  the  youth  of 
America. 

In  October  1969,  I  introduced  HJl. 
14525  which  sought  to  exclude  from  the 
mails  unsolicited  offers  to  sell,  loan,  or 
rent  certain  obscene  literature  or  mate- 
rials. While  the  same  terms  were  con- 
tained in  our  bill,  today's  measure,  H.R. 
15693  provides  more  detailed  definition 
and  I  would  be  the  first  to  concede  im- 
proved definitions  of  what  constitutes 
nonmailable  matter. 

Of  course,  the  reason  today  that  so 
much  of  this  objectionable  matter  is 
going  into  the  mails  is  because  of  a  series 
of  Supreme  Court  decisions  in  recent 
years  which  under  the  cloak  or  guise  of 
free  speech  has  accorded  rights  to  ped- 
dlers of  fUth  and  pornography  to  use  the 
I>ostal  system  as  a  conduit  for  delivery  of 
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these  obscene  materials.  In  other  words. 
It  seems  our  Supreme  Court  has  held  the 
rights  of  the  filth  peddlers  superior  to 
the  rights  of  the  American  public  and 
partictilarly  our  youth  to  a  reasonable 
protection  against  assaults  on  their 
sensitivity. 

Now.  the  Post  OfBce  and  Civil  Service 
Committee  has  done  its  best  to  find  a 
constitutional  basis  for  this  leglslaUon 
by  attempting  to  adopt  it  to  the  most  re- 
cent opinions  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
Even  the  present-day  Supreme  Court 
has  said  that  it  is  possible  to  fashion 
reasonaUe  legMation  in  the  area  of  ob- 
scenity If  it  reflects  a  specific  and  lim- 
ited concern  for  juveniles  or  if  such  legis- 
lation reflects  concern  against  assault 
upon  a  persons  privacy  by  publication  in 
a  manner  so  obtrusive  as  to  make  It  al- 
most Impossible  for  an  unwilling  Indi- 
vidual to  avoid  exposure  to  It. 

HJl.  15893  In  title  I  jets  up  specific 
definitions  of  immallable  matter  for  the 
protection  of  minors  and  in  title  n  makes 
finding  concerning  protection  from  in- 
vasion of  privacy  through  sexually 
oriented  advertisements. 

While  I  admire  the  care  of  the  com- 
mittee in  seeking  to  find  a  solid  consti- 
tutional foundation  for  the  specifics  of 
this  bill.  I  am  sistounded  at  the  go-slow 
attitude  of  some  of  my  colleagues  toward 
the  enactment  of  such  legislation  as  this. 
They  have  argued  we  muit  exercise  the 
very  greatest  of  caution  to  shape  a  bill 
that  will  meet  the  Constitutions  free 
speech  gxiarantees.  In  the  light  of  several 
recent  VS.  Supreme  Court  decisions  this 
freedom  really  means  not  free  speech  In 
a  conventional  or  orthodox  sense  of  a 
citizen  having  the  right  to  express  him- 
self on  the  issues  of  the  day  but  it  means 
a  license  is  granted  to  entrepreneurs  of 
filth  to  send  the  products  of  their  de- 
pravities into  American  homes  without 
restraint. 

All  of  us  want  to  support  with  vigor 
the  rights  guaranteed  by  our  Constitution 
but  who  can  say  that  the  minds  of  the 
framers  of  our  great  Constitution  could 
conceive  that  money-mad  trafBckers  in 
smut  and  filth  would  ever  stoop  so  low  as 
to  Invade  our  homes  and  assault  the 
minds  of  our  youth  with  photographs  and 
literature  that  we  are  trying  to  drive 
frxHH  the  mails  with  this  kind  of  bill? 

We  passed  legislation  3  years  ago 
which  permits  postal  patrons  to  have 
their  names  removed  from  the  mailing 
list  of  pomographers  but  this  is  an  after 
the  fact  remedy  or  one  that  is  available 
only  after  the  pollution  of  pornography 
has  had  its  impact.  It  is  encouraging  to 
note  200,000  prohibitionary  orders  under 
this  l^lslation  were  issued  by  the  Post 
Office  Department  last  year.  This  is  well 
and  good  but  the  facts  are  some  damage 
has  already  been  done  before  such  kind  of 
protection  comes  Into  being. 

Today,  about  all  we  can  do  is  have  our 
names  removed  from  the  mailing  list  of 
those  who  advertise  and  deliver  their 
smut  by  mall.  The  chances  are  when  our 
names  are  removed  from  one  list  they 
will  crop  up  on  another. 

Today,  we  are  acting  In  accordance 
with  a  communication  from  President 
Nixon  of  May  1960  when  he  urged  Con- 
gress to  make  It  a  Federal  crime  ^o  d** 


liver  to  anyone  under  18  years  of  age 
sexual  material  unsuitable  for  yoimg 
people.  At  that  time  he  also  asked  that  it 
be  made  a  Federal  crime  to  use  the  mall 
for  commercial  exploitation  of  prurient 
Interest  in  sex  through  advertising.  In 
effect,  the  President  requested  the  Con- 
gress to  extend  existing  law  to  enable  a 
citizen  to  protect  his  home  from  any  in- 
trusion of  sex  oriented  advertising 
regardless  of  whether  or  not  a  citizen 
has  ever  received  such  mail. 

We  should  not  be  misled  that  the 
present  bill  will  bring  about  as  much  pro- 
tection as  most  of  us  would  prefer 
against  the  offensive  character  of  much 
of  the  material  now  being  carried  in 
the  postal  system.  Some  of  our  limita- 
tions to  enact  a  better  measure  Is  due 
to  the  unrealistic  attitude  of  our  courts 
as  to  their  definition  of  obscenity  and 
pornography.  These  decisions  have  made 
effective  legislation  in  this  area  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  accomplish  within 
what  the  U-S.  Supreme  Court  has  said 
conforms  to  the  Constitution. 

But  in  HJl.  15963  we  have  made  two 
meaningful  addition  to  the  law.  First, 
the  person  who  mails  sexually  oriented 
advertisements  must  place  on  the  en- 
velope or  cover  thereof  his  name  and  ad- 
dress as  the  sender.  And  moreover  he 
must  identify  such  material  by  a  syva- 
bol  or  some  kind  of  mark  or  notice  that 
the  envelope  contains  sexually  oriented 
advertisements.  Such  mark  or  symbol 
must  be  of  a  kind  or  character  as  the 
Postmaster  General  may  prescribe. 

Moreover,  there  is  provided  for  the 
first  time,  both  civil  and  criminal  action 
against  the  violators  as  contained  in 
this  bill  and  finally  there  are  much 
clearer  defhiitiona  of  what  is  nonmail- 
able matter. 

With  all  its  limitations  H.R.  15693  is 
a  step  in  the  right  direction.  By  its  en- 
actment significant  numbers  of  smut 
peddlers  can  be  driven  out  of  business. 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  this 
day  of  great  permissiveness,  every  effort 
must  be  made  to  assist  parents  through- 
out the  Nation  who  are  concerned  for  the 
well-being  of  their  children. 

Many  letters  have  come  to  me  from 
parents  expressing  great  indignation  and 
outrage  about  pornographic  material 
that  has  been  mailed  into  their  homes. 
How  can  we  ever  hope  that  parents  can 
protect  their  young  from  obscenity,  un- 
less we  pass  laws  that  will  keep  their 
very  homes  from  being  invaded  by  the 
purveyors  of  fUth? 

Last  year,  I  introduced  a  bill,  HJl. 
12627,  which  provided  for  the  protection 
of  minors  by  prohibiting  the  mailing  of 
pornographic  materials  into  homes 
where  there  are  minor  children.  Today, 
we  are  considering  a  similar  proposal,  as 
recommended  by  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  most  urgently  request 
an  Members  of  the  Congress  to  Join  with 
me  in  supporting  this  bill.  Let  us.  by  our 
action  here  today,  demonstrate  to  the 
parents  of  America  that  we,  too,  care 
about  the  well-being  of  the  children  of 
this  land  and  share  their  concern  about 
pornographic  material  intruding  into 
their  homes.  I  urge  the  passage  of  HJl. 
15893. 


Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  ex- 
amples of  pornographic  and  obscene 
mall  which  my  constituents  have  sent  to 
my  oCQce  with  their  letters  of  protest,  are 
really  sickening.  They  are  the  marks  of 
a  sick  society. 

Under  present  law,  we  have  no  re- 
course against  this  type  of  mail,  except 
to  order  our  name  removed  from  the 
mailing  list  after  we  have  first  received 
the  material.  Another  company,  and 
there  is  a  huge  proliferation  of  them, 
can  put  our  name  on  their  list  and  make 
another  initial  mailing.  And  so,  actually, 
there  would  be  no  lessening  of  the  trafBc. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  under  present  law 
there  Is  no  protection  for  our  young  peo- 
ple from  this  flood  of  filth. 

H.R.  15693,  similiar  to  a  bill  which  I 
had  introduced,  makes  it  a  crime  to  make 
the  initial  mailing  and  provides  for  pen- 
alties of  up  to  $5,000  for  the  first  offense 
and  $10,000  for  the  second  offense. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Congress  can  no  longer 
permit  this  traffic  in  pomograpy  to  con- 
tinue to  pollute  the  minds  of  our  yoimg 
people.  We  owe  it  to  ourselves  and  to  our 
children  to  provide  laws  that  have  a 
chance  of  shutting  off  this  stream  of 
filth. 

I  support,  and  I  urge  the  support  of  my 
colleagues  for  H.R.  15693. 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  HJl.  15693  is  a  bill  that  takes 
a  long  step  toward  taking  sex  education 
out  of  the  hands  of  smut  peddlers  and 
putting  it  back  in  the  hands  of  parents 
where  it  belongs. 

Much  of  the  sex  advertising  that  comes 
unwanted  and  unsolicited  through  the 
mail  is  directed  toward  children. 

Many  smut  mailers  now  use  first-class 
mail  in  order  to  frustrate  any  possible 
seizure  by  the  Post  OfDce  Department. 

Parents  find  themselves  helpless  in  the 
face  of  a  deluge  of  direct  mail  pornog- 
raphy, that  Is  sadistic,  often  unnatural 
sometimes  homosexual  in  content  as  well 
as  depicting  sexual  intercourse.  An  en- 
tire industry  Is  devoted  to  maU  prostitu- 
tion and  it  Is  aimed  at  youngsters  18 
years  of  age  and  under. 

This  bill  attempts  to  deal  with  this 
problem  in  two  ways.  First,  it  makes  it 
a  crime  to  mail  material  which  may  not 
be  obscene  according  to  the  Supreme 
Court's  definition  of  what  Is  obscene  for 
adults  is  obscene  as  to  juveniles. 

Second,  it  protects  the  privacy  of 
adults  and  families  by  setting  up  a  reg- 
istry whereby  parents  can  register  their 
own  and  their  family  nsimes  and  ad- 
dress with  the  Postmaster  General.  The 
presence  on  this  registry  of  these  names 
for  30  days  provides  public  notice  to 
mailers  that  the  named  individuals  do 
not  wish  to  receive  "sexually  oriented 
advertising"  which  is  defined  in  medical 
terms  and  refers  to  the  description  of 
sexual  genitals  as  an  advertising  gim- 
mick for  instance. 

This  particular  portion  of  the  bill  will 
be  administered  by  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral when  It  becomes  law.  The  list  will 
be  updated  regularly  and  the  costs  should 
be  within  reason  since  the  actual  nimi- 
ber  of  complaints  directed  to  the  Post- 
master General  are  about  250,000  a  year, 
the  cost  of  the  program  should  not  be 
excessive. 
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Many  people  In  the  flelds  of  literature 
and  the  arts  as  well  as  public  ofllcieds 
support  legislation  in  this  field.  Barbara 
Tuchman,  famous  authoress,  as  well  as 
people  like  Dr.  Spock  say  that  the  time 
hEis  come  to  act  against  this  deluge  of 
pornography  especially  that  indulged  in 
by  the  direct  mail  industry  which  reaches 
into  our  homes  through  the  mailbox. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take 
no  Joy  in  casting  my  vote  against  this 
legislation.  I  do  so  not  because  I  think 
that  pornographic  materials  and  sexually 
oriented  advertisements — assuming  they 
can  be  as  easily  identified  as  the  bill 
seems  to  contemplate — should  circulate 
freely  among  our  Nation's  young  people. 
I  believe  that  the  Goverrunent  has  no 
obligation  to  send  the  mail  facilities  to 
any  kind  of  material  which  is  offensive 
to  individual  recipients.  But  this  is  sim- 
ply bad  legislation.  It  is  carelessly  draft- 
ed. It  uses  a  vague  and  irrational  legal 
presumption  to  define  a  criminal  of- 
fense, which  may  ultimately  result  In  Its 
being  held  a  violation  of  due  process  of 
law  and  unconstitutional.  And  most  im- 
portant it  will  never  deliver  on  the  prom- 
ise of  freedom  from  intrusive  mailings 
which  It  seems  to  hold  out.  It  raises  false 
hopes  which  the  American  people  will 
never  see  fulfilled. 

The  urgency  of  this  legislation  is  not 
so  great  that  we  should  enact  a  bad  law 
simply  in  order  to  point  to  it  and  say  to 
our  constituents:  "See,  we  are  doing 
something."  The  problem  of  intrusive  and 
offensive  sexually  oriented  mail  is  a  large 
and  difficult  problem.  But  this  bill  is  not 
a  very  apt  solution.  There  is  already  on 
the  statute  books  a  law  which  allows  the 
individual  postal  patron  to  reject  mail- 
ings which  he  considers  objectionable.  As 
the  President  noted  in  his  message  to 
Congress  on  pornography,  the  real  prob- 
lem is  that  not  enough  Americans  are 
aware  of  these  existing  procedures  and 
not  enough  are  using  them  for  self -pro- 
tection from  offensive  mall. 

I  would  have  much  preferred  to  see  the 
Post  OfBce  and  Civil  Service  Committee 
take  a  broader  approach  to  intrusive 
mailings,  an  approach  which  would  pro- 
tect ix>stal  patrons  from  any  unwanted 
commercial  advertising,  not  just  from 
that  which  \b  sexually  oriented.  People 
find  unsolicited  advertisements  objec- 
tionable for  all  kinds  of  reasons;  this  bill 
provides  protection  against  only  one  Idnd 
of  objectionable  mall. 

I  Introduced  earlier  this  year  a  bill 
which  woxild  allow  a  postal  patron  to  in- 
form his  local  postmaster  that  he  wished 
to  receive  no  more  commercial  ads  of  any 
kind  from  a  given  mailer.  Moreover,  the 
postal  patron  could  go  further  and  in- 
dicate that  he  wished  to  receive  no  un- 
solicited ads  In  the  mail  from  any  source 
whatsoever.  This  bill  would  have  given 
postal  patrons  far  greater  protection 
than  the  prohibitions  in  HJl.  15693.  and 
it  would  have  done  so  without  involving 
the  Federal  Government  or  the  Post- 
master General  in  the  business  of  decid- 
ing what  Is  harmful  to  minors  and  what 
advertising  is  sexually  oriented.  I  would 
still  urge  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee  to  serloudy  consider  holding 
hearings  and  taking  action  on  the  Junk 
Mail  Control  Bill.  H.R.  16669. 

Another  reason  that  this  particular  bill 


is  not  a  good  solution  to  the  overall  prob- 
lem is  that  much  of  the  worst  pornog- 
raphy which  is  now  being  received  in 
homes  across  the  Nation  is  already  il- 
legal under  existing  law  and  could  be 
stopped  by  more  effective  enforcement  of 
the  laws  now  on  the  books.  Section  1461 
of  the  Federal  Criminal  Code — title  18 — 
makes  "every  obscene,  lewd,  lascivious, 
indecent,  filthy  or  vile  article"  nonmail- 
able matter  and  imposes  criminal  penal- 
ties of  up  to  5  years  in  prison  or  a  $5,000 
fine  for  the  first  violation  in  mailing  such 
materials.  Of  course,  there  is  a  large  en- 
forcement problem,  but  the  validity  of 
the  statute  has  specifically  been  upheld 
by  the  Supreme  Coiut  and  the  Post  Office 
Department — as  to  some  extent  it  al- 
ready has — can  make  great  headway  in 
this  area  by  moving  against  the  few 
major  smut  mailers  who  dominate  the 
market.  I  emphasize  again  that  this  stat- 
utory provision  prohibiting  the  mailing 
of  any  obscene  material  is  already  on  the 
books.  Along  wtih  the  posted  patron  self- 
protection  provision  described  earlier,  it 
already  provides  some  protection  against 
imdesirable  sexually  oriented  mail. 

There  is  now  in  existence  a  National 
Commission  on  Obscenity  and  Pornog- 
raphy. This  Commission  was  created  by 
Congress  in  1967  specifically  to  study  the 
problems  of  controlling  traffic  in  obscene 
and  pornographic  materials.  The  Com- 
mission has  made  an  interim  report,  but 
it  has  not  yet  made  its  final  conclusions 
available  to  us.  Indeed,  it  is  holding 
hearings  currently.  I  believe  that  in  light 
of  the  imminence  of  the  Commission's 
report — it  is  due  to  be  sent  to  Congress 
within  the  next  year — it  is  now  prema- 
ture to  attempt  to  legislate  comprehen- 
sively on  this  subject.  The  Commission  is 
studying  patterns  of  distribution,  the 
volume  of  traffic  in  obscenity,  the  exist- 
ing Federal  laws  to  control  this  traffic, 
and  the  effects  of  i>ornography  and  ob- 
scenity on  the  public.  It  is  specifically 
charged  by  Congress  with  making  legis- 
lative recommendations  for  more  effec- 
tive control  laws.  I  believe  we  are  being 
most  shortsighted — and  wasteful  of  the 
taxpayers'  money  which  has  been  spent 
In  the  Commission's  investigations — not 
to  wait  until  the  results  of  the  Commis- 
sion's study  are  available  to  us  before 
moving  blindly  ahead. 

HJl.  15693  consists  of  two  principal 
approaches  to  controlling  obscenity  in 
the  malls.  Title  I  of  the  bill  prohibits  use 
of  the  mails  to  send  to  minors  sexually 
provocative  pictures,  photographs,  or 
written  descriptions  which  are  "harmful 
to  minors."  I  have  absolutely  no  quarrel 
with  this  prohibition  and  would  have 
voted  in  favor  of  it,  standing  alone.  But 
title  I  of  the  bill  does  not  limit  Itself  to 
this  straightforward  prohibition.  It  also 
establishes  a  legal  presvunption  that  any 
matter  defined  as  "harmful  to  minors" 
and  deposited  in  the  mails  has  been  sent 
to  a  minor  unless  it  is  enclosed  in  a  sealed 
wrapper  and  is  addressed  personally  to 
an  adult.  The  bill  then  makes  this  pre- 
sumption the  basis  for  finding  a  criminal 
violation  with  the  resulting  fines  and 
prison  terms. 

I  do  not  object  to  a  bill  which  prohibits 
mailing  the  kind  of  material  described 
above  to  minors  and  makes  violation  of 
that  prohibition  a  criminal  offense.  But 


I  do  not  believe  that  we  can  rely  on  a 
presmnption — a  shortcut  eliminating  the 
need  for  proof  of  criminal  intent — in 
defining  that  criminal  offense.  Under  the 
bill  as  drafted,  certain  kinds  of  material 
dropped  into  the  mail  are  presimied  to 
have  been  sent  to  a  minor,  whether  they 
were  or  not.  And  that  act  of  sending  ma- 
terial to  a  minor  is  a  criminal  offense 
carrying  a  possible  jail  term  of  5  years. 
I  cannot  make  myself  believe  that  a 
criminal  statute  which  relies  on  this  kind 
of  loosely  drawn  presumption  will  meet 
the  requirements  of  due  process  of  law 
when  exajnined  by  the  courts. 

I  offered  an  amendment  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  during  the  consideration  of 
HJl.  15693  which  would  have  eliminated 
the  presumption  I  have  described,  and 
wotild  have  strengthened  the  bill  in  other 
respects.  Unfortunately,  the  amendment 
was  rejected,  leaving  the  bill  in  the  same 
state  of  precarious  validity  as  when  re- 
ported to  the  committee. 

The  second  part  of  HJl.  15693  attempts 
to  limit  the  mailing  of  "sexually  oriented 
advertisements"  by  allowing  postal  pa- 
trons to  reject  in  advance  any  such  ads. 
This  general  approach  is  reasonable,  but 
Instead  of  contenting  itself  with  a  pro- 
hibition on  such  mailings  to  persons  who 
express  a  desire  not  to  receive  such  ads, 
the  committee  went  further  amd  required 
an  identifying  mark  on  all  sexually  ori- 
ented advertisements.  To  me  this  mark- 
ing requirement  appears  to  be  an  inva- 
sion of  the  privacy  of  those  citizens  who 
do  wish,  for  whatever  reasons,  to  receive 
such  ads.  When  a  citizen  wishes  to  re- 
ceive ads  for  guns,  or  liquor,  or  other 
items  which  not  everyone  approves  of,  we 
do  not  require  such  ads  to  be  labeled  in 
a  conspicuous  manner  so  that  the  entire 
world  Is  aware  of  that  citizen's  interest. 
But,  the  committee  bill  would  require  a 
conspicuous  identifying  mark  on  all  such 
mall,  thus  immediately  identifying  re- 
cipients of  such  ads  to  their  posUnan,  and 
perhaps  to  their  neighbors,  the  police,  or 
other  local  officials.  I  believe  that  such 
Identiflcation  is  unnecessary  and  an  un- 
justifiable governmental  intrusion  on  the 
citizen's  right  to  privacy. 

The  most  damning  criticism  of  HJl. 
15693  is  that  despite  its  presumptions 
and  its  mandatory  identifying  marks.  It 
simply  will  not  be  very  effective  in  re- 
ducing the  volume  of  obscene  mail  to 
minors  and  the  amount  of  sexually  ori- 
ented advertising  which  is  being  sent 
through  the  maUs.  I  do  not  believe  that 
we  should  hold  out  this  bill  as  an  answer 
to  the  people's  justified  complaints  about 
the  intrusion  of  unwanted  commercial 
advertising  into  their  homes.  To  the  ex- 
tent that  It  is  possible  for  the  in- 
dividual postal  patron  to  control  the  flow 
of  sexually  provocative  advertising  into 
his  home,  the  procediu-es  for  him  to  do 
so  are  already  part  of  the  law.  If  those 
procedures  have  been  used  by  only  170,- 
000  citizens,  I  bdleve  that  is  the  fault  of 
the  Post  Office  Department  or  the  citizens 
themselves.  To  the  extent  that  the  Post 
Office  can  stop  obscene  or  lewd  mail,  it  al- 
ready had  the  authority  to  do  so  under 
existing  law.  Thus,  no  matto'  who  is  try- 
ing to  ccmtrol  this  flow  of  unwanted  mall. 
H.R.  15693  will  add  little  if  anything  to 
the  legal  sanctions  available. 

We  ought  not  kid  the  people  that  we 
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are  meeting  a  problem  when  we  are  not. 
They  deserve  better  than  that  by  way  of 
leadership. 

Mr.  NIX.  Ifr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou*e  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 
TITLE  I— PROTECTION  OF  MINORS  FROM 

RECEIPT      OP      OBSCENE      MATERIAI-3 

THROUGH  THE  MAIL 

Sk;.  101.  The  Congreas  finds — 

(1)  tbat  the  United  States  malU  are  being 
used  to  effect  the  sale,  distribution,  and  de- 
Uvery  to  minors  of  matter  offensive  to  pre- 
Tklllng  standards  in  the  adult  community 
concerning  which  materials  are  suitable  for, 
and  should  be  made  available  to,  minors; 

(3)  that  It  Is  against  the  pubUc  Interest 
that  the  United  States  malls  be  used  to  coa« 
vey  this  offensive  matter  to  minors:  and 

(3)  that.  In  order  to  protect  the  children 
of  the  United  States  from  exposure  to  harm- 
ful and  offensive  matter  by  means  of  the 
XTnlted  States  malU.  It  U  sound  public  policy 
to  establish.  In  addition  to  other  classes  of 
nonmailable  matter,  a  special  category  of 
matter  which  may  not  be  sent  to  minors 
through   the  United  States  malls. 

Sac.  102.  (a)   Chapter  51  of  UUe  30,  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"14011.  Special     category     of     nonmailable 
matter  with  respect  to  minors 

"(a)  The  malls  may  not  be  used  to  make 
to  a  minor  a  sale,  delivery,  or  distribution, 
or  an  offer  for  a  sale,  delivery,  or  distribution. 
of  any  matter  described  in  this  section.  Such 
matter  constitutes  a  special  category  of  non- 
mailable matter  with  respect  to  minors;  as 
foaows: 

"(1)  any  picture,  photograph,  drawing, 
sculpture,  motion  picture  film,  or  similar 
visual  representation  or  Image  of  a  person 
or  a  portion  of  the  human  body,  which — 

"(A)  depicts  nudity,  sexiial  conduct,  or 
sadomasochistic  abuse;  and 

"(B)  Is  harmful  to  minors;  or 

"(3)  any  book,  pamphlet,  magazine,  or 
other  printed  matter,  however  reproduced, 
and  any  sound  recoctUng.  which — 

"(A)  depicts  nudity,  sexual  conduct,  or 
sadomasochistic  abuse  or  contains  ezpUdt 
and  detailed  verbal  descriptions  or  narra- 
tive aoeounts  of  sexual  excitement,  sexual 
conduct,  or  sadomasochistic  abuse;  and 

"(B)  taken  as  a  whole.  Is  harmful  to 
minors. 

"(b)  If  deposited  In  the  malls  for  deUvery 
to  a  residence  in  which  a  minor  resides,  mat- 
ter which  Is  described  in  subparagraph  (1) 
or  subparagraph  (3)  of  subsection  (a)  at 
this  section,  or  which  ccostltutes  or  contains 
an  offer  or  advertisement  therefor  or  Infor- 
mation as  to  where  or  how  such  matter 
may  be  obtained,  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
been  deposited  in  the  mall  for  delivery  to 
such  minor,  unless  such  matter  is  contained 
In  a  sealed  envelope  or  sealed  wrapper  which 
eon  coals  completely,  the  contents  and  unless 
such  wrapper  or  envelope  Is  clearly,  specifi- 
cally, and  personally  addressed  to  an  adult 
who  resides  at  that  residence. 

"(c)  As  used  In  this  section — 

"(1)  'minor'  means  any  person  under  ths 
•fs  of  seventeen  years;  ' 

"(3)  "nudity*  n>eans  the  showing  of  the  ha- 
man  male  or  female  genitals,  pubic  area,  or 
bottocks  with  lass  than  a  fuUy  opaque  eov- 
srtng.  or  tbe  sbowlng  of  the  fsnaals  brssst 
wttb  Isss  tbaa  a  fuUy  opaque  oovHlng  a< 
say  portloa  tksrsoC  bslow  tbs  top  of  tbs 
nipple,  or  tbe  dsptotlfln  of  oovsred  male  gen- 
itals In  a  dlaoemlbly  turgid  state; 


"(S)  'sexual  conduct'  means  acts  of  mas- 
turbation, homosexuality,  sexual  intercourse, 
or  physical  contact  with  a  person's  covered 
or  exposed  genitals,  pubic  area,  buttocks  or. 
If  such  person  be  a  female,  breast; 

"(4)  'sexual  excitement'  means  the  con- 
dition of  human  male  or  female  genitals 
when  In  a  state  of  sexual  stimulation  or 
arousal; 

"(5)  'sadomasochistic  abuse'  means  (A) 
flagellation  or  torture  by  or  upon  a  nude 
person  or  a  person  clad  In  undergarments, 
a  mask,  or  blxarre  costume,  or  (B)  the  con- 
dition of  being  fettered,  bound,  or  other- 
wise physlcaUy  restrained  on  the  part  of  a 
nude  person  or  a  person  so  clothed; 

"(6)  "harmful  to  minors'  means  that  qual- 
ity of  any  description  or  representation.  In 
whatever  form,  of  nudity,  sexusl  conduct, 
sexual  excitement,  or  sadomasochistic  abuse, 
when  It — 

"(A)  predominantly  appeals  to  the  pruri- 
ent, shameful,  or  morbid  Interest  of  minors; 
and 

"(B)  Is  offensive  to  prevailing  standards 
In  the  adult  community  concerning  what  Is 
suitable  material  for  minors:  and 

"(C)  Is  substantially  without  redeeming 
social  value  for  minors. 

"(d)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued as  amending,  preempting,  limiting. 
modifying,  or  otherwise  In  any  way  affecting 
secUon  1461  or  1463  of  title  18  or  section 
400e.  4007,  4000,  4013.  or  4013  of  this  UUe.". 

(b)  The  table  of  secUons  of  chapter  61  of 
UUe  30,  United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by 
adding — 

"4011.  Special  category  of  nonmailable  mat- 
ter with  respect  to  minors." 
Immediately  below — 

"4010.  Nonmailable    motor    vehicle    master 
keys.". 

Mr.  NIX  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
further  reading  of  tbe  section  be  dis- 
pensed with,  and  that  It  be  printed  in 
the  Recoko  and  open  to  amendment  at 
any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

sKnfDicswT  orrcaxD  sv  m.  scKKAaoT 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  VLc.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment   offered   by  Mr.    Eckrabot: 
Page  3.  line  20,  strike  out  "an  adult"  and 
Insert  "a  person  who  Is  not  a  minor". 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
goes  to  the  question  I  asked  the  able 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Nix), 
which  Is  the  question  about  the  presump- 
tion which  appears  on  page  3.  section  b, 
which  provides  a  presumption  that  a  per- 
son is  presumed  to  have  directed  the  ma- 
terial to  minors  unless  he  sends  the  ma- 
terial In  a  sealed  envelope  and  to  an 
adult 

It  Is  always  dangerous  to  Indulge  In  a 
presumption  In  a  criminal  statute  unless 
that  presumption  is  stated  extremely 
clea^.  The  definition  for  "minor"  Is  a 
person  less  than  17  years  of  age.  There- 
fore, one  might  expect  that  "adult" 
means  everyone  else  besides  a  minor. 

I  am  not  sure  that  is  what  "adult" 
means,  because  title  n  deals  with  a  cer- 
tain kind  of  adult  of  21  years  of  age.  and 
it  also  provides  that  a  person  of  19  years 
of  age  is  subject  to  certain  limitations 
of  that  ttUe. 


It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  it  would 
be  far  better  to  avoid  the  use  of  "adult" 
altogether  and  simply  provide  here  that 
the  material.  In  order  for  the  presump- 
tion not  to  apply,  must  be  In  a  sealed  en- 
velope clearly  and  specifically  and  per- 
sonally addressed  to  a  person  who  Is  not 
a  minor. 

Let  me  point  out  how  there  could  be  a 
difference  in  the  two  situations,  and  how 
the  court  might  not  know  how  to  resolve 
it.  Suppose  an  envelope  were  addressed  to 
a  young  couple  of  19  and  suppose  that 
young  family  includes  an  Infant  aged 
one.  If  this  act  means  what  I  hope  it 
docs,  and  what  I  have  tried  to  make  it 
clearly  mean,  then  this  is  not  a  viola- 
tion, because  the  young  family  of  19  are 
not  minors,  and  an  "adult"  means  "not 
a  minor." 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  "adult"  means 
someone  21  years  of  age,  then  there  is  a 
violation  in  that  instance,  for  the  mate- 
rial went  to  a  family  with  a  minor  child, 
a  baby,  and  went  to  a  nonadult. 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ECKHARE>T.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  NIX.  We  on  this  side  accept  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman, 
we  accept  the  amendment  on  this  side. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Eckhakdt). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Sbc.  103.  SecUon  1461  of  UUe  18.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  "or  section  4011  of  tiUs 
39"  Immediately  after  "declared  by  this  sec- 
tion" In  tbe  penulUmate  paragraph  thereof; 
and 

(3)  by  Inserting  Immediately  before  the 
last  paragn^h  thereof  the  following  new 
peiragraph : 

"It  shaU  be  an  afflrmaUve  defense  to  a 
charge  of  vloUtlng  secUon  4011  of  title  30 
that  the  defendant  reasonably  believed  that 
the  addressee  of  tbe  matter  In  question  was 
an  adult  residing  at  the  address  shown  on 
the  sealed  envelope  or  sealed  wrapper  re- 
ferred to  m  section  4011(b)  of  title  SO.  Such 
reasonable  beUef  may  be  bassd  upon  rea- 
sonable reliance  by  the  person  so  charged 
on  a  purchase  order  or  other  declaraUon 
which  such  person  in  good  faith  beUeved 
to  have  been  executed  by  the  addressee,  rep- 
resenting such  addressee  to  be  an  adult, 
or  on  other  evidence.". 
TITLE  n— PROTECTION  FROM  INVASIONS 

OP    PRIVACT    THROUOH    MAIUNO    OF 

SEXUALLY       ORIENTED       ADVERTISE- 
MENTS 

Ssc.  301.   (a)   The  Congress  finds — 

(1)  that  the  United  States  mails  are  be- 
ing used  for  the  indiscriminate  dlssemlna- 
Uon  of  matter  so  designed  and  so  presented 
as  to  exploit  sexiial  sensaUonallsm  for 
oommerclal  gain; 

(3)  that  such  matter  is  profoundly  shock- 
ing to  many  persons  who  receive  it.  unso- 
licited, through  the  malls; 

(8)  that  such  uss  of  the  malls  subjects 
tbsss  psrsona  to  offensive  and  unwarranted 
intrusions  upon  thslr  right  to  privsey;  and 

(4)  that  such  uss  of  tbs  malls  isdness  tbs 
abUlty  of  rsqxtnslbls  parsnu  to  praise*  tbslr 
minor  ehUdrsn  from  siposttre  to  matarlal 
which  they  as  parente  bsUsvs  to  be  hannftil 
to  their  chUdran. 
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(b)  On  tbe  basis  of  the  foregoing  the  Con- 
greas determines  that  it  is  contrary  to  the 
pubUc  poUcy  of  the  United  States  for  the 
postal  faclllUes  and  services  of  the  United 
States  to  be  used  for  the  distribution  of  such 
materials  to  persons  who  do  not  want  their 
privacy  invaded  in  this  manner  or  to  persons 
who  wish  to  iwotect  their  minor  children 
from  exposure  to  such  material. 

Sec.  303.  (a)  Cliapter  61  of  title  30.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sections: 
"I  4012.  Mailing  of  sexually  oriented  adver- 
tisements 
"(a)  Any  person  who  mails  or  causes  to 
be  mailed  any  sexually  oriented  advertise- 
ment shall  place  on  the  envelope  or  cover 
thereof  his  name  and  address  as  the  sender 
thereof  and  such  mark  or  notice  as  the  Poet- 
master  Oeneral  may  prescribe. 

"(b)  Any  person,  on  his  own  behalf,  or.  If 
such  person  has  reached  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  years,  on  tbe  behalf  of  any  other  person 
who  has  not  attained  the  age  of  nineteen 
years  and  who  resides  with  him.  or  Is  under 
his  care,  custody,  or  supervision,  may  file 
with  the  Postmaster  Oeneral  a  statement,  in 
such  form  and  manner  as  the  Postmaster 
Oeneral  may  prescribe,  that  he  desires  to 
receive  no  sexually  oriented  advertisements 
through  the  malls.  The  Postmaster  Oeneral 
shall  maintain  and  keep  current,  insofar  as 
practicable,  a  list  of  the  names  and  addresses 
of  such  persons  and  shall  make  tbe  list  (in- 
cluding portions  thereof  or  changes  therein) 
available  to  any  person,  upon  such  reasonable 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  prescribe, 
including  the  payment  of  such  service  charge 
as  he  determines  to  be  necessary  to  defray 
the  costs  of  compiling  and  maintaining  the 
list,  keeping  It  current,  and  making  It  avail- 
able as  provided  In  this  sentence.  No  person 
shall  mall  or  cause  to  be  mailed  any  sexually 
oriented  advertisement  to  any  Individual 
whose  name  and  address  has  been  on  the  lUt 
for  more  than  thirty  days. 

"(c)  No  person  shaU  sell,  lease,  lend,  ex- 
change, or  license  the  use  of.  or,  except  for 
the  purpose  expressly  authorized  by  this 
section,  use  any  mailing  list  compiled  In 
whole  or  in  part  from  the  list  maintained  by 
the  Postmaster  Oeneral  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(d)  'Sexually  oriented  advertisement' 
means  any  advertisement  that  depicts,  in 
actual  or  simulated  form,  or  explicitly  de- 
scribee, in  a  predominantly  sexual  context, 
htiman  genitalia,  any  act  of  natiu^l  or  un- 
natural sexual  Intercourse,  any  act  of  sadism 
or  masochism,  or  any  other  erotic  subject 
dlrecUy  related  to  the  foregoing.  Material 
otherwise  within  the  definition  of  this  sub- 
seotton  shall  be  deemed  not  to  consUtute  a 
sexually  oriented  advertisement  If  It  consU- 
tutes  only  a  small  and  insignificant  part  of 
tbs  whole  of  a  single  catalog,  book,  periodi- 
cal, or  other  work  the  remainder  of  which  is 
not  primarily  devoted  to  sexual  matters. 
"I  4013.  Judicial  enforcement 

"  (a)  Whenever  the  Postmaster  Oeneral  be- 
lieves that  any  person  is  mailing  or  causing 
to  be  mailed  any  sexually  oriented  adverUse- 
ment  in  violation  of  section  4012  of  this  Utle, 
he  may  request  the  Attorney  General  to  com- 
mence a  civil  action  against  such  person  In 
a  district  court  of  the  United  States.  Upon  a 
finding  by  the  court  of  a  violation  of  that 
section.  It  may  issue  an  order  Including  one 
or  more  of  the  following  provisions  as  the 
court  deems  Just  under  the  circumstances: 
"(1)  a  direction  to  the  defendant  to  re- 
frain from  mailing  any  sexually  oriented  ad- 
vertisement to  a  specific  addressee,  to  any 
group  of  addressees,  or  to  all  persons: 

"(3)  a  direction  to  any  postmaster  to 
whom  sexually  oriented  advertisements  orig- 
inating with  such  defendant  are  tendered  for 
transmission  through  the  mails  to  refuse  to 
accept  such  advertisements  for  mailing:  and 
"(3)  a  direction  to  any  postmaster  at  the 
office  at  which  registered  or  certified  letters 


or  other  letters  or  mall  arrive,  addressed  to 
the  defendant  or  his  representative,  to  re- 
turn the  registered  or  certified  letters  or 
other  letters  or  mall  to  the  sender  appro- 
priately marked  as  being  in  response  to  maU 
in  violation  of  section  4012  of  thu  titie,  after 
the  defendant,  or  his  representative,  has  been 
notified  and  given  reasonable  opportunity  tc 
examine  such  letters  or  mail  and  to  obtain 
delivery  of  mail  which  is  clearly  not  con- 
nected with  activity  m  violation  of  section 
4012  of  this  Utle. 

"(b)  The  statement  that  remittances  may 
be  made  to  a  person  named  in  a  sexually 
oriented  advertisement  is  prima  facie  evi- 
dence that  such  named  person  is  the  agent 
or  representative  of  the  mailer  for  the  receipt 
of  remittances  on  his  behalf.  The  court  is  not 
precluded  from  ascertaining  the  existence  ol 
the  agency  on  the  basis  of  any  other  evi- 
dence. 

"(c)  In  preparation  for  or  during  the 
pendency  of  a  civU  action  under  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section,  a  district  court  of  the 
United  States,  upon  application  therefor  ^y 
the  Attorney  General  and  upon  a  showing  of 
probable  cause  tc  beUeve  the  statute  is  being 
violated,  may  enter  a  teinporary  restraining 
order  or  preliminary  mjunctlon  containing 
such  terms  as  the  court  deems  Just,  Includ- 
ing, but  not  limited  to,  provisions  enjoining 
the  defendant  from  mailing  any  sexually 
oriented  advertisement  to  any  person  or 
class  of  persons  directing  any  postmaster  to 
refuse  to  accept  such  defendant's  sexually 
oriented  advertisements  for  mailing,  and  di- 
recting the  detention  of  the  defendant's  In- 
coming mall  by  any  postmaster  pending  the 
conclusion  of  the  Judicial  proceedings.  Any 
action  taken  by  a  court  under  this  subsec- 
tion does  not  affect  or  determine  any  fact 
at  issue  in  any  other  proceeding  under  this 
section. 

"(d)  A  civil  action  under  this  secUon  may 
be  brought  in  the  Judicial  district  In  which 
the  defendant  resides,  or  has  his  principal 
place  of  bustoess.  or  In  which  any  sexuaUy 
oriented  advertisement  mailed  in  violation 
of  secUon  4012  has  been  deUvered  by  maU 
according  to  the  direction  thereon. 

(e)  Nothing  In  this  section  or  in  section 
4012  shall  be  construed  as  amending,  pn- 
emptlng,  limiting,  modifying,  or  otherwise 
in  any  way  affecting  secUon  1461  or  1463  of 
title  18  or  section  4006,  4007.  4000.  or  4011 
of  this  title.". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  of  chapter  61 
ol  Utle  30,  United  States  Code,  Is   amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof — 
"4012.  Mailing  of  sexually  oriented  advertise- 
ments. 
"4013.  Judicial  enforcement.". 

Sxc.  303.  (a)  Chapter  83  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  offenses  against  the 
postal  service.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  sections: 
"S  1736.  Sexually  oriented  advertisements 

"Whoever  wllUuUy  uses  the  malls  for  the 
mailing,  carriage  In  the  maUs.  or  deUvery  of 
any  sexuaUy  oriented  advertisement  In  viola- 
tion of  section  4013  of  UUe  30,  or  wlllfuUy 
violates  any  regulation  of  the  Postmaster 
Oeneral  Issued  under  such  section;  or 

"Whoever  sells,  leases,  rents,  lends,  ex- 
changes, or  licenses  the  use  of,  or,  except 
for  the  purpose  expressly  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 4012  of  title  30.  usee  a  mailing  list  main- 
tained by  the  Postmaster  Oeneral  pursuant 
to  such  section — 

"Shall  be  fined  not  more  than  96,000  or 
imprisoned  not  more  than  five  years,  or 
both,  for  the  first  offense,  and  shaU  be  fined 
not  more  than  glO.OOO  or  Imprisoned  not 
more  than  ten  years,  or  both,  for  any  second 
or  subsequent  offense. 
"i  1736.  Restrictive  use  of  Information 

"(a)  No  information  or  evidence  obtained 
by  reason  of  compliance  by  a  natural  person 
with  any  provision  of  section  4012  of  title  39, 


or  regulations  issued  thereunder,  absU,  ex- 
cept as  provided  in  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section,  be  used,  dlrectiy  or  indirectly,  ss 
evidence  against  that  person  in  a  criminal 
proceeding. 

"(b)  The  fact  of  the  performance  of  any 
act  by  a  natural  person  In  compliance  with 
any  provision  of  section  4012  of  titie  39,  ix 
regulations  Issued  thereunder,  shall  not  be 
deemed  the  admission  of  any  fact,  or  other- 
wise be  used,  directly  or  indlrectiy,  as  evi- 
dence against  that  person  In  a  criminal  pro- 
ceeding, except  as  provided  In  subsection  (c) 
of  this  section. 

"(c)  Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  preclude  tbe  use  of  any  such 
Information  or  evidence  In  a  prosecution  or 
other  action  under  any  applicable  provision 
of  law  with  respect  to  the  furnishing  of 
false  information.". 

(b)   The  table  of  secUons  of  such  chapter 
83  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof — 
"1736.  Sextially  oriented  advertisemento. 
"1736.  Restrictive  use  of  information.". 

TITLE  m— SEPARABILITY  PROVISION 
AND  EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Sec.  301.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or 
the  application  thereof  to  any  person  or 
circumstance  Is  held  Invalid,  the  remalndM 
of  this  Act  and  the  application  of  such  pro- 
vision to  other  persons  not  similarly  situated 
or  to  other  circumstances  shall  not  be  af- 
fected thereby. 

Ssc.  302.  The  foregoing  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  become  effective  on  the  first  day 
of  the  sixth  month  which  begins  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  NIX  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  remainder  of  the  bill  be  considered 
as  read  and  printed  in  the  Record,  and 
that  the  bill  in  its  entirety  be  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMKNBICXNT   OrTKBXO   BT    MS.    ICIKVA 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Chairmtm,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  CHerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  BIr.  BAikva:  On 
page  3,  ime  15,  strike  out  all  down  to  and 
including  the  words  "to  such  minor,"  in 
line  21.  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "(b)  No  person  shall  deposit  or 
cause  to  be  deposited  In  the  malls  any  mat- 
ter which  is  descrit>ed  in  subparagraph  (1)  or 
subparagraph  (2)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this 
secUon,  or  which  constitutes  or  contains  an 
offer  or  advertisement  therefor  or  informa- 
tion as  to  where  or  how  such  matter  0>ay  be 
obtained,". 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Chairman,  by  way  of 
explanation,  let  me  say  first  I  am  in- 
clined to  agree  with  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  William 
D.  Ford)  about  my  doubts  as  to  the  effi- 
cacy of  this  legislation.  I  really  question 
whether  in  fact  the  problem  is  not,  as  the 
President  said,  something  that  is  going 
to  have  to  be  resolved  in  the  home  rather 
than  by  Government. 

However,  if  we  are  going  to  try  to  give 
the  bill  a  chance,  it  seems  to  me  we  ouglit 
to  try  to  clarify  what  I  consider  to  be  a 
dangerous  ambiguity. 

As  I  learned  the  criminal  law,  fnMn  a 
strict  constructionist,  I  was  told  that 
presumptions  should  be  used  very  spar- 
ingly In  the  criminal  law. 

There  is  a  presumption  on  page  3,  sub- 
paragraph (b)  which  I  feel  has  a  serious 
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oonsUtutlooAl  llmltatlofi.  ICy  amendment 
would  eluuise  that  preMimption.  It  would 
say.  stanpty.  that  If  someone  Is  going  to 
mail  oat  matter  deecribed  In  (A)  or  (B) 
he  should  send  it  In  a  wrapper  that  Is 
closed  and  he  should  specifically  address 
It  to  an  adult.  It  he  does  that,  he  is  dear. 
If  be  violates  either  of  those  provisions, 
then  he  has  violated  the  act 

I  bellere  it  is  a  plain  effort  to  do  what 
the  bill  seeks  to  do  by  presumption.  I 
have  thought  carefully  about  what  its 
implications  are.  I  believe  it  will  possibly 
create  a  little  extra  burden  on  the  sender, 
but  it  will  lighten  the  burden  on  the  pros- 
ecutor. As  to  this  extra  burden  on  the 
sender,  the  only  extra  burden  involved 
here  is  that  he  will  have  to  be  a  little 
more  careful  about  using  mailing  lists. 
If  we  were  serious  about  using  this  bill, 
we  should  not  worry  about  that  This 
amendment  by  and  large  is  a  clarifying 
amendment.  It  seeks  to  do  specifically 
what  the  present  language  does  by  pre- 
sifbiption — a  presumption  which  I  think 
win  get  knocked  down  as  unconstitu- 
tional in  a  criminal  law  where  penalties 
CO  up  to  5  years  and  $5,000.  Therefore.  I 
respectfully  urge  the  adoption  of  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  reject  this  well -intended 
measure — HJL  15683.  As  the  father  of 
four  kids  In  their  teens.  I  am  deeply  con- 
cerned about  unsolicited  filth  l>eing  de- 
livered by  mail  to  minors.  I  beliere  in 
parental  censorship  in  wise  and  prudent 
doses.  But  I  do  not  believe  in  the  kind  and 
degree  of  governmental  censorship  con- 
templated by  this  bill.  Therefore,  because 
this  bill  is  premature,  of  questionable 
effectiveness,  probably  unnecessary,  and 
of  dubious  constitutionality,  I  urge  my 
colleagues  '.o  vote  against  it. 

It  is  premature  because  the  President's 
Commission  on  Obscenity  and  Porno- 
graphy is  due  to  make  its  report  in  July. 
and  we  should  not  try  to  second-guess 
them.  We  should  await  their  report  and 
recommoxiations  before  enacting  new 
laws  in  an  area  in  which  existing  laws. 
In  the  '•pinion  of  many,  are  adequate  if 
properly  enforced. 

It  Is  probably  unnecessary  because  the 
Justice  Department  Is  already  engaged 
In  vigorous  prosecution  of  those  few  pub- 
lishers responsible  for  most  of  the  ob- 
scene matter  in  the  mails.  To  quote  Mr. 
David  Nelson,  general  counsel  for  the 
Post  OfBce : 

Nlnety-flv*  p«r  c«nt  of  th«  cttrrent  eom- 
plalnta  ftbout  obscenity  in  th«  mall  result 
frofa  the  IndlJcrlmLnate  direct  nuUl  advertis- 
ing of  some  15  major  promoters.  One  of  these 
dealers  has  already  been  convicted  of  violat- 
ing the  poatal  oiiaoenlty  statute  and  his 
appeal  Is  now  pending.  .  .  .  Ten  more  of 
thsee  major  promoters  are  under  Indictment 
and  evidence  relatUvg  to  mailing  activities 
of  the  remaining  four  Is  In  the  hands  of  the 
appropriate  U.S.  attorneys.  We  hope  that 
Indictments  against  these  four  will  be  re- 
turned promptly. 

Finally,  HH.  15693  raises  grave  con- 
stitutional issues.  Its  vague  standards  for 
what  is  considered  harmful  to  minors — 
less  clear  than  the  New  York  statute  up- 
held by  the  Supreme  Court — would  make 
it  extremely  difficult  for  a  publisher  to 
know  what  is  pennissible  and  what  is  not. 
Ibm  reqaireoient  that  publishers'  mailing 


lists  be  kept  "current"  with  the  pro- 
scribed list  of  the  Postmaster  General 
would,  as  a  practical  matter,  be  Impos- 
sible for  small  publishers  to  meet. 

Under  present  law.  a  resident  can  no- 
tify the  Postmaster  General  that  he  does 
not  want  to  receive  the  mail  of  a  specific 
publisher.  The  publisher  is  notified  and 
prohibited  from  sending  further  mail  to 
the  residence.  Under  this  bill  a  resident 
would  add  his  name  to  the  Postmaster 
General's  list  of  those  who  do  not  want 
to  receive  "sexually  orlmted  advertis- 
ing." The  burden  would  fall  on  the  pub- 
lisher to  keep  his  mailing  list  current 
with  the  proscribed  list  of  the  Postmaster 
General. 

Further,  the  definition  of  "sexually 
oriented  advertising"  in  title  II  of  the 
bill  is  so  broad  It  would  be  Impossible 
for  a  publisher  to  know  with  certainty 
what  is  permissible.  Any  number  of  pub- 
lishers could  be  viewed  as  being  in  viola- 
tion of  that  vague  prohibition.  The  effect 
would  be  to  inhibit  the  mailing  to  adults 
of  permissible  adtllt  material.  In  ButUr 
V.  Michigan  (352  UB.  380  (1957)).  the 
Supreme  Court  firmly  rejected  an  un- 
warranted restriction  of  first  amendment 
rights  the  notion  that  protected  material 
can  be  proscribed  as  part  of  an  effort  to 
keep  unprotected  material  away  from 
minors. 

TO  restate  my  reasons  for  opposing  this 
measure.  I  regard  It  as  premature,  of 
questionable  effectiveness  and  of  dubious 
constitutionality,  however  desirable  and 
beneficent  its  aim  may  be,  and  however 
much  we 'may  agree  on  the  desirability  of 
preventing  unanHrlted  filth  from  coming 
freely  into  our  homes. 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  the  amendment. 

I  shall  not  take  my  5  minutes  but  only 
say  that  we  held  hearings  on  this  legis- 
lation for  7  days  and  had  30  witnesses. 
We  commimicated  with  the  attorneys 
general  of  about  eight  or  10  States  and 
had  the  opinion  of  persons  knowledge- 
able in  the  law.  We  studied  the  legisla- 
tion as  It  related  to  the  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  This  Is  the  result  of  our 
deliberations.  I  am  convinced  the  legis- 
lation as  presented  here  is  pn^^er  and  is 
the  best  that  could  be  done. 

I  oppose  the  amendment  and  ask  for 
Its  defeat. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  BfixvA). 
The  amendment  was  rejected. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Stkxd.  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  uiKler  consideration  the 
bill  (H.R.  15693)  to  amend  title  39. 
United  States  Code,  to  exclude  from  the 
maUs  as  a  special  category  of  nonmail- 
able matter  certain  material  offered  for 
sale  to  minors,  to  protect  the  public  from 
the  offensive  intrusion  into  their  home 
of  sexually  oriented  mail  matter,  and  for 
other  purposes,  pursuant  to  House  Reso- 
lution 944,  he  reported  the  bill  back  to 
the  House  with  an  amendment  adopted 
by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 


The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bUl. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  It. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present 

)   The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors. 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  win  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  375.  nays  8.  not  voting  47,  as 
follows: 

(RoU  No.  99] 
TBAS— 375 


Abbltt 

Clark 

Prledel 

Abemethy 

Clausen, 

Pulton.  Pa. 

AdaU 

DonH. 

Pulton,  Tenn. 

Adams 

Clawson.  Del 

Oalinanakls 

Addabbo 

Cleveland 

Gallagher 

Albert 

c;<dielan 

Garmata 

Alexander 

Collier 

Oaydoe 

CoUlns 

Gettys 

Oallf. 

Conable 

Gibbons 

Andeiaon, 

Conte 

OUbert 

Tenn. 

Corbett 

Ooldwater 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Corman 

Gonzales 

Andrews. 

CoughUn 

Goodllng 

If.  Dak. 

Cowger 

Gray 

Annunaio 

Crane 

Green.  Orag. 

Arande 

Culver 

Oreen.  Fa. 

Aabtuook 

Orlflln 

Ashley 

Daddarlo 

Grifflths 

Asplnall 

Daniel.  Va. 

Gross 

Ayies 

Daniels.  N.J. 

Grover 

Barrett 

Davis.  Ga. 

Oubser 

BeaU.Md. 

delaOana 

Oude 

Belcher 

Delaney 

Hagan 

BeU.  OaUf. 

Dellenback 

Haley 

Bennett 

Denney 

Hall 

Berry 

Dennis 

Hal  pern 

Betu 

Dent 

Hamilton 

BevUl 

Oerwlnakl 

WMWl-l^flf 

BtaSKl 

Devlne 

Blester 

Dickinson 

Hanley 

Dingell 
Donohue 

Blackburn 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Blanton 

Dom 

Haraha 

Bones 

Dowdy 

Harvey 

Boland 

Hastings 

Bow 

Dulskl 

Hathaway 

Bradenas 

Duncan 

Haya 

Dwyer 

Hubert 

Brmy 

Eckhardt 

Hechler.  W.  Va 

BrlnUey 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Block 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Helstoskl 

Brooks 

■dwa(da.OaUf 

.  Henderson 

BrootnAeld 

Bd wards,  lA. 

Hicks 

Brotzman 

EUberg 

Hogan 

Brown,  Mich. 

Erlenbom 

RoUAeld 

Brown,  Ohio 

Each 

Horton 

Broyhlll,  N.O. 

Wshleman 

Hoamer 

Broyhtll.  Va. 

Bv»as.Oolo. 

Howard 

Bv  Ins.  Tenn. 

Hull 

Burke.  Mass. 

FaUon 

Hun  gate 

Burleson.  Tex. 

Part>steln 

Hunt 

Burllson.  Mo. 

PasceU 

Hut^lnaon 

Burton.  Utah 

nndley 

Ichord 

Button 

Plsta 

Jacobs 

Byrne.  Fa. 

nood 

Jarman 

caffery 

noweia 

Johnson.  Fa. 

Camp 

Plynt 

Jonas 

Oarey 

Foley 

Jones,  Ala. 

carter 

Pord,  Gerald  B 

.  Jones,  N.C. 

Oaaey^ 

Ford. 

Jonee.  Tenn. 

Cedertaerg 

WUllamD. 

Karth 

Oeller 

Foreman 

Fountain 

Kaaan 

CtaappeU 

Fraser 

Kae 

Freilngliuysen 

Keith 
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King 

Nedzl 

Shipley 

Klappe 

Nelsen 

Shrlver 

Kluczynskl 

NlchoU 

Bikes 

Koch 

NU 

Bisk 

Kuykendall 

Obey 

Skubltz 

Kyi 

O'Hara 

Black 

Kyros 

Olsen 

Smith.  OaUf . 

Landgrebe 

O'NeUI.  Mass.      Smith.  Iowa 

Landrum 

Passman 

Smith.  N.T. 

Latta 

Patten 

Snyder 

Leggett 

PeUy 

Springer 

Uoyd 

Pepper 

Stafford 

Long.  L«. 

Perkins 

Staggers 

Long.  Md. 

Pettis 

Bunton 

Lujan 

PbUbln 

Steed 

McCarthy 

Pickle 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

BIcClory 

Pike 

Stephens 

McCloskey 

Plmle 

Stokes 

McClure 

PodeU 

Stuckey 

McCuUoch 

Poff 

Symington 

McDade 

Pollock 

Talcott 

McDonald, 

Preyer,  N.C 

Taylor 

Mich. 

Price,  ni. 

Teague,  Tex. 

McEwen 

Price.  Tex. 

Thompson.  Ga. 

McPaU 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Thompson.  N.J. 

McKneally 

Puclnskl 

Tleman 

McMillan 

PurceU 

Udall 

Macdonald, 

Qule 

Ullman 

Mass. 

QulUen 

Van  Deerlln 

MacOregor 

Rallsback 

Vander  Jagt 

Madden 

Randall 

Vanik 

Mahon 

Rarlck 

Vlgorlto 

Mallllard 

Rees 

Waggonner 

Mann 

Reld,  ni. 

Waldle 

Marsh 

Held,  N.T. 

Wampler 

Martin 

Relfel 

Watklns 

Mathlas 

Reuss 

Watson 

Matsunaga 

Rhodes 

Watts 

May 

Rlegle 

Welcker 

Mayne 

Rivers 

Whalen 

Meeds 

Boblaon 

Whalley 

Melcher 

Rodlno 

Whltehurst 

Mesklll 

Roe 

Whltten 

Michel 

Rogers,  Colo.       Wldnall 

MlUer.  Calif. 

Rogers,  Fla 

Wiggins 

Miller.  Ohio 

Rooney,  N.Y.       WUllams 

Mills 

Rooney,  Ps 

Wilson,  Bob 

Mlnlsh 

Rosenthal 

Wilson, 

Mink 

Rostenkowskl         Charles  H. 

MlnshaU 

Roth 

Winn 

Mlze 

Roudebush          Wold 

MlzeU 

Ruppe 

Wolff 

Monagan 

Ruth 

Wright 

Montgomery 

St  Germain         Wyatt 

Morgan 

St.  Onge 

Wydler 

Morse 

Sandman 

Wylle 

Morton 

Satterfleld 

Wyman 

Moeher 

Saylor 

Yates 

Moss 

Scberle 

Tatron 

Murphy,  ni. 

Schneebell 

Toimg 

Murphy,  N.T. 

Schwengel 

Zablockl 

Myers 

floott 

Zlon 

Natcher 

Sebellus 

Zwach 

NAYS— 8 

Boiling 

Harrington 

Ryan 

Burton.  Oallf. 

Lowenstein        Scheuer 

Conyers 

Mikva 

NOT  VOTING— 47 

Anderson.  HI. 

Fisher 

Patman 

Baring 

Prey 

Poage 

Blatnlk 

Fuqua 

PoweU 

Brown.  Calif. 

Glalmo 

Roberts 

Burke.  Fla. 

Hanna 

Roybal 

Bush 

Hawkins 

Schadeberg 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

Johnson.  Gallf.  Stelger,  Wla. 

CabeU 

Klrwan 

Stratton 

Chlsholm 

Langen 

Stubblefleld 

Clay 

Iiennon 

Sullivan 

Colmer 

Lukens 

Taft 

Cramer 

Mollohan 

Teague.  Calif. 

Davis.  WU. 

Moorhead 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Dawson 

Tunney 

Dlggs 

O'Neal.  Oa. 

White 

Felghan 

Ottlnger 

So  the  bill 

was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 

pairs: 

Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  IlUnols. 
Mr.  Lennon  with  Mr.  Burke  of  Florida. 
Mr.  Roberta  with  Mr.  Lukens. 
Mr.  O'Neal  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Cramer. 
Mr.  Felghan  with  Mr.  O'Konskl. 
Mr.  Johnson  of  California  with  Mr.  Byrnes 
of  Wisconsin. 
Mr.  Stratton  with  Mr.  Davis  of  Wisconsin. 
Mr.  Ottlnger  with  Mr.  Teague  of  CaUfomla. 
Mr.  White  with  Mr.  Frey. 
Mr.  CabeU  with  Mr.  Schadeberg. 
Mrs.  Sullivan  with  Mr.  Taft. 
Mr.  Moorhead  with  Mr.  Hawkins. 


Mr.  Fisher  with  Mr.  Langen. 
Mr.  Patman  with  Mr.  Bush. 
Mr.  Glalmo  with  Mr.  Stelger  of  Wisconsin. 
Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 
Mr.  Tunney  with  Mr.  Clay. 
Mr.  Klrwan  with  Mrs.  Chlsholm. 
Mr.  Roybal  with  Mr.  Thomson  of  Wiscon- 
sin. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Powell. 
Mr.  Baring  with  Mr.  Colmer. 
Mr.  Mollohan  with  Mr.  Dawson. 
Mr.  Fuqua  with  Mr.  Stubblefield. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  all  Members  have  5 
legislative  days  in  which  to  extend  their 
remarks  in  the  Record  on  the  bill  Just 
passed,  HR.  15693. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


WELCOME  TO  THE  "PAY-AS-YOU-GO 
CLUB" 

(Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  wonders  never  cease?  Apparently 
not.  Yesterday's  news  carried  an  item 
which  is  bound  to  go  down  in  "Ripley's 
Believe  It  or  Not."  According  to  Evening 
Star  writer  Robert  Walters,  the  new 
Democratic  national  treasurer,  Robert 
Strauss,  has  instituted  a  pay-as-you-go 
policy  at  party  headquarters.  When  Mr. 
Strauss  took  over  the  purse  strings  of  the 
party,  he  was  handed  $9  million  In  un- 
paid bills  and  an  empty  purse. 

After  assessing  the  situation,  Mr. 
Strauss  concluded  that  the  only  way  to 
erase  the  debt  was  to  pay  the  bills  and 
keep  them  paid.  His  action  must  surely 
come  as  a  shock  to  most  Democrats  who 
have  long  touted  the  virtues  of  deficit 
spending  and  advised  us  that  debt  is  a 
mythical  beast  of  the  mind  which  will 
somehow  vanish  if  ignored. 

Now  Mr.  Strauss  comes  along  and  pro- 
poses this  revolutionary  new  philosophy. 
In  his  words : 

We're  going  to  be  In  the  black  this  year 
because  we're  going  to  take  in  more  than 
we  spend.  It's  that  simple. 

I  would  not  doubt  but  what  some 
Democrats  are  already  calling  for  Mr. 
Strauss'  scalp  and  are  charging  that  he 
must  really  be  a  rock-ribbed  Republican 
masquerading  In  the  garb  of  a  donkey. 
For  who  but  a  Republican  would  be  urg- 
ing pay-as-you-go  and  fiscal  responsi- 
bility? Who  but  a  Republican  would  have 
the  audacity  to  publicly  advocate  taking 
in  more  than  is  spent  and  remaining  In 
the  black? 

I  am  certain  that  these  Democrats 
must  consider  Mr.  Strauss'  proposal  a 
Republican  plot  to  embarrass  a  Demo- 
cratic Congress  bent  on  national  budget- 
busting  in  an  election  year.  For  who  but 
a  Republican  would  publicly  expose  the 


Democratic  Party  to  the  obvious  charges 
of  hjrpocrlsy  and  double  standards  by 
urging  a  budget  surplus  for  a  party  de- 
voted to  a  national  deficit?  Who  but  a 
Repul)Uuin  would  be  preaching  the 
heresy^  a  budget  surplus  within  Demo- 
cratic ranks?  Why,  the  next  thing  you 
know,  Mr.  Strauss  will  be  saying  that 
what's  good  for  the  party  Is  good  enough 
for  the  Nation;  and  then  they  will  have 
to  dispatch  Walter  Cronkite  to  Texas  to 
help  rewrite  another  chapter  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  sixties. 

I  must  confess  to  my  Democratic  col- 
leagues that  to  the  best  of  my  knowl- 
edge this  is  not  a  Republican  plot  and 
Mr.  Strauss  is  not  one  of  our  agents  sent 
to  infiltrate  Democratic  ranks.  I  will  not 
deny  the  possibility  that  Mr.  Strauss 
may  have  been  reading  some  of  our  liter- 
ature Including  the  President's  budget 
message.  And  I  realize  that  for  those 
who  take  the  time  to  read  this  remark- 
able document,  the  sheer  logic  is  rather 
overpowering. 

And  so.  to  my  Democratic  colleagues  in 
this  Chamber,  let  me  say,  welcome  to  the 
pay-as-you-go  club.  We  in  the  minority 
party  have  been  fighting  a  lonely  and 
losing  battle  for  a  budget  surplus  for 
many  years.  While  we  may  claim  pride 
in  authorship,  we  have  no  copyright  and 
are  more  than  happy  to  let  you  borrow  a 
page  from  oxu*  book.  We  have  long  felt 
that  when  it  comes  to  fiscal  responsibil- 
ity, we  are  not  simply  Republicans  or 
Democrats — ^we  are  Americans.  Let  us 
consider  the  pending  budget  in  that 
spirit. 

UJ3.  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  SE- 
LECTS A  MINISTER,  A  CHAMPION, 
AN  EXPLORER,  A  COMMANDER,  A 
TRUSTEE,  AND  A  BUSINESSMAN 
AS  ITS  NEW  PRESIDENT:  P.  RTT- 
TER  SHUMWAY 

(Mr.  HORTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  to  include  extraneous  ma- 
terial.) 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday, 
the  Nation's  largest  organization  of 
private  businesses  elected  the  man  who 
will  lead  American  private  enterprise 
into  the  1970's.  The  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States  elected  F. 
Ritter  Shumway  as  its  president  for  the 
coming  year. 

While  the  UJ3.  Chamber  elects  a  new 
president  annually,  the  selection  of  F. 
Ritter  Shumway  to  this  post  has  special 
meaning  for  me  for  two  reasons. 

The  first  is  a  selfish  reason.  Ritter 
Shumway  is  a  very  close  personal  friend 
and  constituent  of  mine,  and  his  selec- 
tion is  a  tribute  to  the  Rochester  business 
commimity  and  Rochester  (Chamber  of 
Commerce  from  which  he  comes. 

Second,  the  kind  of  leadership  that 
this  vast  organization  selects  to  launch 
its  policies  of  the  1970's  will  be  crucially 
important  not  only  to  private  business, 
but  to  our  society  as  a  whole.  America  is 
facing  a  myriad  of  crises  that  caimot  be 
solved  by  government  alone,  or  by  busi- 
ness alone.  More  than  any  past  era  of 
our  history,  the  present  domestic  situa- 
tion calls  for  almost  superhuman  collab- 
oration and  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
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public  and  private  sectors,  working  to- 
gether. I  am  not  talking  about  the  rote 
repetition  of  the  government-business 
partnership  which  is  the  favorite  subject 
for  public  officials  spealung  at  chamber 
of  commerce  gatherings. 

I  am  not  speaking  of  a  government- 
business  partnership  where  business  par- 
ticipates in  those  areas  which  do  not 
compromise  its  special  interests  and 
which  do  not  require  too  great  an  Invest- 
ment. I  am  speaking  of  a  partnership  in 
the  c<»nlng  decade  in  which  both  govem- 
moit  and  private  enterprise  must  collab- 
orate fully,  as  though  both  were  charged 
wltl^  the  pubUc  responsibility  of  solving 
these  public  problems,  whatever  the 
sacrifice. 

This  new  dimension  in  government- 
business  cooperation,  and  in  business  in- 
volvement in  the  problems  of  society  and 
environment  will  require  a  new  dimen- 
sion of  business  leadership.  I  strongly 
feel  that  F.  Ritter  Shumway  can  provide 
this  leadership. 

Ritter  Shumway  quite  literally  sup- 
plies the  merger  between  biisiness  acu- 
men and  compassionate  spirit  that  Is 
needed  for  this  task.  He  is  one  of  the 
few.  If  not  the  only  head  of  a  large  cor- 
poration who  is  also  an  ordained  minis- 
ter. Many  would  say  that  Ritter,  as 
chairman  of  the  board  and  chief  execu- 
tive officer  of  Sybron  Corp.  has  brought 
the  conscience  and  humanness  of  his 
Presbyterian  ministry  to  the  helm  of  the 
business  world. 

Sybron  Corp.,  with  headquarter  of- 
fices in  Rochester,  NY.,  now  has  more 
than  50  divisions  and  subsidiaries  In  14 
coimtries  around  the  world.  The  com- 
pany manufacturers  specialty  chemicals. 
Instruments,  and  control  systems  and  a 
broad  range  of  equipment  and  supplies 
for  Industry,  laboratories,  for  dental  and 
medical  use  and  for  pollution  control  ap- 
plication. 

Somehow,  in  addition  to  leading  and 
assembling  this  large  htalth-scientiflc 
conglomerate,  Ritter  Shumway  has  found 
time  to  lend  his  leadership  and  enthu- 
siasm to  more  than  30  outside  organiza- 
tions. 

Ritter  was  president  of  the  Rochester 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  1947-48.  He 
was  elected  president  of  the  Empire 
State  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  five  sep- 
arate 1-year  terms,  and  has  served  as  a 
vice  president  of  the  US.  Chamber  for 
the  past  4  years. 

He  has  also  been  Instrumental  in  re- 
building the  U.S.  Olympic  figure  skating 
team  after  a  tragic  air  crash  in  Belgium 
in  the  early  1960's  killed  many  of  the  Na- 
tion's finest  skaters.  Ritter  became  pres- 
ident of  the  DJ8.  Figure  Skating  Associa- 
tion shortly  before  the  accident  and  has 
worked  since,  as  president  and  as  past 
president  to  promote  the  sport  In  Amer- 
ica and  abroad. 

A  champion  skater  in  his  own  right. 
Ritter  Shumway  has  won  the  veterans' 
dance  event  of  the  eastern  figure  skating 
championships  12  times,  the  most  recent 
being  In  1970.  Ritter  Is  quick  to  note 
with  modesty  that  the  veterans'  dance 
event  Is  a  seniors  event,  open  only  to 
those  over  35  years  of  age.  He  is  64  years 
old. 

He  has  also  served  as  national  chief 
commander  of  the  TJB.  Power  Squadron. 


and  has  been  an  able  adviser  to  Congress 
on  matters  pertaining  to  pleasure  boat- 
ing. Most  recently,  he  testified  before 
the  House  Public  Works  Committee  and 
offered  guidance  to  individual  Members 
of  Congress  on  the  technical  problems 
connected  with  boating  pollution. 

Ritter's  boating  interest  has  also  made 
him  a  modem-day  waterway  explorer. 
For  the  past  10  years,  he  has  spent  time 
charting  and  exploring  many  of  the  un- 
charted reaches  of  Georgian  Bay  which 
reaches  Into  the  Canadian  wilderness. 

No  discussion  of  Ritter  Shumway's 
background  or  abilities  would  be  com- 
plete without  underscoring  his  record 
of  community  service,  and  his  personal 
record  of  commitment  to  a  strong  gov- 
ernment-business partnership. 

Ritter  Is  first  vice  chairman  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  Rochester  In- 
stitute of  Technology,  an  institution  he 
has  had  a  heavy  hand  In  helping  and 
molding.  His  company.  Sybron.  has  been 
very  active  In  the  many  business-ori- 
ented efforts  that  have  been  made  in  the 
Rochester  community  to  alleviate  prob- 
lems of  the  inner  city. 

Rochester  was  the  first  city  in  the 
Nation  to  form  a  combine  of  Its  major 
corporations  and  businesses  Including 
Sybnm.  for  the  purpose  of  hiring  and 
training  the  hard-core  unemployed. 
This  effort,  caUed  Rochester  Jobs.  Inc. — 
RJI — has  resulted  In  the  upgrading 
and  training  of  thousands  of  men  and 
women  In  our  city  who  formerly  could 
not  hold  Jobs. 

In  a  similar  vein.  Sybron  Joined  with 
other  Rochester  businesses  in  forming 
and  supporting  RBOC.  the  Rochester 
Business  Opportunities  Corp. — an  orga- 
nization designed  to  promote  and  finance 
new  minority-owned  businesses  In  the 
Rochester  area.  This,  too,  was  the  first 
effort  of  Its  klQd  In  the  Nation. 

I  expect  that  F.  Ritter  Shimiway  will 
bring  to  the  presidency  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  the 
same  energy,  the  same  conscience  and 
compassion,  and  the  same  pioneering 
spirit  of  Involvement  in  economic,  en- 
vironmental, educational,  and  social 
problems  that  have  been  the  hallmark 
of  his  life. 

I  am  certain  all  of  my  colleagues  will 
Join  me  In  wishing  Ritter  well  on  his 
new  and  exploratory  voyage  into  the 
reaches  of  the  government-business  re- 
lationship of  the  1970's. 


a  general  disctission  of  campus  unrest. 
While  most  of  their  remarks  were  di- 
rected to  problems  with  which  we  have 
long  been  fsonlllar,  I  found  their  com- 
ments Insightful  and  their  presentations 
splendidly  articulate. 

It  was  particularly  enlightening  for 
me  to  hear  their  comments  on  problems 
of  university  governance,  the  relevance 
of  curriculum  requirements  to  today's 
world,  faculty  tenure,  and — perhaps  the 
most  insistent  theme — their  struggle 
against  the  "publish  or  perish"  philoso- 
phy that  has  drained  from  the  classroom 
an  already  insufficient  quantity  of  teach- 
ing talent. 

I  am  glad  to  inform  Members  of  the 
House  that  we  have  scheduled  a  second 
meeting  with  the  group  for  next  Tues- 
day. May  5.  I  will  try  to  get  out  a  fiyer 
to  all  Members  announcing  the  room  and 
hour  of  meeting,  but  I  would  like  to 
take  this  moment  now  to  strongly  urge 
that  my  colleagues  take  advtmtage  of 
this  opportimlty  to  hear  a  decidedly  In- 
telligent and  responsible  group  of  stu- 
dents "tell  it  like  It  Is"  on  the  college 
campus  today. 


STUDENTS  STUDY  NATIONAL 
GOVERNMENTAL  PROCESS 

(Mr.  McCLORY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
it  was  my  pleasure  to  meet  with  and 
listen  to  students  in  Washington  for  a 
semester  of  on-the-scene  study  and  ob- 
servation of  the  national  governmental 
process.  These  students  represented  sev- 
eral campuses,  most  prominently  the 
State  University  of  New  York.  and.  from 
the  opposite  end  of  the  country,  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  State  of  Washington. 

These  young  people  were  kind  enough 
to  grant  my  request  that  we  get  together 
before  they  returned  to  their  coUeges  for 


INEQUITIES  AND  COSTS  OF  THE 
SET-ASIDE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  MELCHER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  some 
time,  I  have  been  concerned  about  the 
potential  Inequities  and  costs  of  the  set- 
aside  proposal  which  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  tentatively  "sold"  to  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee. 

Under  the  administration's  set-aside 
scheme,  farmers  are  going  to  be  required 
to  set  aside  their  conserving  base  acre- 
age, plus  some  percentage,  set  annually 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  out  of 
their  wheat,  feed  grain,  or  cotton  acreage 
allotments. 

Having  done  that,  they  will  be  free  to 
pla^t  all  the  remainder  of  their  cropland, 
or  not  plant  it,  as  they  please,  to  what- 
ever crop  they  please.  , 

Out  In  my  State  of  Montana,  farmers 
have  been  assigned  a  "conserving  base" 
of  cropland  to  be  kept  out  of  production 
which  amounts  of  49  percent  of  all  our 
cropland.  In  some  States,  the  coixserving 
base  amounts  to  only  8  percent  of  all 
cropland. 

With  nearly  half  of  Montana's  farmed 
land  as  conserving  base,  plus  a  percent- 
age of  allotments  set  aside,  we  are  not 
going  to  have  any  extra  acres  to  plant 
as  we  please;  we  are  going  to  have  to 
fight  to  conserve  our  soil  which  will  start 
blowing  away  and  polluting  the  atmos- 
phere under  double,  or  2-year,  simmier 
fallow. 

But  in  States  with  small  conserving 
base  assignments,  it  appeared  that  mil- 
lions of  acres  in  excess  of  actual  crop 
acres  in  past  years,  would  be  freed  to  be 
planted. 

I  requested  a  report  from  the  Legisla- 
tive Reference  Service  on  this,  and  the 
potential  costs  of  the  set-aside  program 
as  a  consequence.  The  report,  prepared 
by  Dr.  Walter  Wilcox,  Indicates  that 
under  set-aside  there  will  be  267  million 
crop  acres  in  the  Nation  which  are  free 
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to  be  planted — 109  million  acres  more 
than  actually  planted  to  wheat,  feed 
grains,  and  cotton  In  1969.  As  a  conse- 
quence, the  report  forsees  actual  plant- 
ings of  wheat,  feed  grain,  and  cotton  In 
excess  of  past  years,  causing  excessive 
surplus  which  Dr.  WUcox  estimates  will 
Increase  the  cosU  $1  billion  more  in  1971 
than  cixrrent  programs. 

His  report  states  there  would  be  wide 
variations  In  the  acreage  that  would  be- 
come available  by  States,  and  consequent 
Inequities. 

In  the  State  of  Washington,  producers 
would  have  to  cut  their  acreage  5  percent 
imder  1969  to  meet  set-asid  requirements 
as  Indicated  to  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee by  Department  officials. 

In  my  State  of  Montana,  we  would 
have  2  percent  more  acres  free  In  1971 
than  we  planted  In  1969. 

But  in  the  South  and  Midwest,  very 
large  acreages  wotild  become  free,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Wilcox,  with  some  States 
more  than  doubling  their  acres  planted 
to  surplus  crops. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  the  report  for 
the  Record  since  nearly  all  members  will 
be  concerned  with  its  content  and  will 
want  to  evaluate  the  projected  crop 
plantings  and  yields  leading  to  great 
surpluses. 

Economic  Aspects  or  Administration's 
Proposed  Set-Aside  Farm  Program 

Tbe  main  features  of  the  administration's 
proposals  as  of  April  20  were: 

For  the  1371,  1972  and  1973  crops  cooperat- 
ing producers  who  set  aside  a  part  of  their 
cropland  would  be  eligible  for  price  support- 
ing loans  at  world  levels,  plus  government 
payments  equal  to  the  difference  between 
the  average  market  price  the  first  6  months 
of  the  marketing  year  and  18  cents  a  pound 
for  cotton.  $1.35  a  bushel  for  com  and  $2.77 
a  bushel  for  wheat.  Wool  payments  would 
be  continued  at  the  1970  level.  The  payment 
rates  would  apply  to  the  domestic  allotments 
of  cotton  and  wheat  and  to  Vz  of  the  produc- 
tion on  the  feed  grain  base. 

Secretary  Hardin  In  testimony  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry. March  23,  1970,  indicated  that  under 
this  program,  in  1971  cotton  and  wheat  pro- 
ducers probably  would  be  required  to  set 
aside  60  and  75  percent  respectively  of  their 
domestic  allotment  acreages,  and  feed  grain 
producers  30  percent  of  their  base  acreage. 

Secretary  Hardin  estimated  government 
payments  vmder  this  program  would  total 
$3.1  billion  In  1971  as  compared  with  $3.3 
bllUon  In  1969  and  a  projected  $3.4  billion 
under  the  present  program.  He  indicated  he 
expected  government  payments  to  continue 
at  about  the  same  levels  in  1972  and  1973 
(p.  808.  Senate  Agriculture  Committee  Hear- 
ings). 

U.S.D.A.  analysts  arrived  at  these  estimates 
by  assuming  government  non-recourse  loan 
levels  In  1971  at  18  cents  a  pound  for  cotton. 
96  cents  a  bushel  for  oom.  $1.10  a  bushel 
for  wheat,  and  market 'prices  6  percent  above 
tbe  loan  rates. 

EFPECnVENRSS    OP    SET-ASmS    QUESTION  ABLE 

ASCS  records  indicate  the  conservation 
bases  on  U.S.  farms  accounts  for  100  million 
out  of  a  total  of  430  million  acres  of  crop- 
land. Each  cooperator  in  tbe  set-aside  pro- 
gram would  be  required  to  maintain  his  con- 
servation base  in  addition  to  setting  aside 
additional  cropland.  Even  though  63  million 
acres  were  set  aside  in  1971  and  the  con- 
servation base  acreage  maintained,  a  total  of 
207  million  acres  would  be  available  for  crop- 
ping. This  is  109  million  acres  more  than  was 


planted  to  cotton,  feed  grains  and  wheat  In 
1969. 

The  planted  acreages  of  cotton,  feed  grains 
and  wheat  In  each  state  in  1969.  and  the 
free  cropland  remaining  after  deducting  es- 
timated 1971  set-aside  and  conservation  base 
acreages  are  shown  in  Table  1.  The  1969 
planted  acreage  of  the  controlled  crops  is 
also  shown  as  a  percentage  of  the  estimated 
cropland  available  for  use  In  1971. 

It  is  evident  from  this  table  that  under 
a  set-aside  program  there  would  be  a  wide 
variation  from  state  to  state  in  the  ratio  of 
free  cropland  to  the  acreage  of  the  controlled 
crops  planted  in  1969. 

In  general,  southern  states  would  have  a 
high  proportion  of  free  cropland  in  1971  In 
relation  to  controlled  crops  planted  in  1969. 
The  acreskge  planted  to  controlled  cropw  in 
1969  as  a  percentage  of  estimated  free  crop- 
land In  1971  in  Alabama  was  34.  .Arkansas  27. 
and  South  Carolina.  27.  In  the  heart  of  the 
Corn  Belt  the  percentages  were,  Illinois,  62, 
Indiana,  56.  and  Iowa,  52.  The  1969  acreages  of 
controlled  crops  were  relatively  high  in  re- 
lation to  the  estimated  free  cropland  in  Okla- 
homa.  Montana  and  Washington,  89.  98  and 
105  percent  respectively. 

Professor  Luthur  Tweeten  of  Oklahoma 
State  University  presented  a  paper  entitled 
"An  Economic  Appraisal  of  the  Set-Aside 
Proposal"  at  a  seminar  sponsored  by  Iowa 
State  University  In  January.  1970.  In  this 
paper  he  concluded  that  If  58  million  acres 
of  cropland  were  set  aside  in  1971.  equivalent 
to  the  acreage  Idled  In  1969,  an  additional 
12  million  acres  probably  would  be  planted 
to  feed  grains  and  wheat. 

Secretary  Hardin  estimated  feed  grain  and 
wheat  production  In  1971  under  a  set-aside 
program  at  187  nxllllon  tons  and  1.4  billion 
bushels  respectively.  Professor  Tweeten,  how- 
ever, on  the  basis  of  his  analysis  concluded 
200  million  tons  of  feed  grains  and  1.5  billion 
bushels  of  wheat  would  be  produced  in  1971, 
under  a  set-aside  program. 

At  this  level  of  production  Tweeten  esti- 
mated the  seasonal  average  market  prices 
for  corn  and  wheat  would  be  $.90  and  $1.10  a 
bushel  respectively.  Because  of  this  drop  in 
price  he  estimated  the  value  of  feed  grains 
and  wheat  produced  under  a  set-aside  pro- 
gram in  1971  would  be  $0.8  billion  less  than 
under  a  continuation  of  the  current  program. 

Professor  Tweeten's  estimate  of  cotton 
production.  12.6  million  bales  corresponds 
closely  with  Secretary  Hardin's  estimate  of 
12.8  million  bales.  Professor  Tweeten's  esti- 
mate, however,  was  based  on  a  set-aside  of 
75  percent  of  the  domestic  cotton  allotment 
acreage  while  Secretary  Hardin's  estimate 
was  based  on  a  50  percent  set-aside  for  cot- 
ton producers  with  permission  to  plant  cot- 
ton on  a  part  of  the  set-aside  acreage. 

The  set-aside  program  eliminates  memda- 
tory  marketing  quotas  for  cotton  and  there 
is  little  basis  for  projecting  the  extent  of  the 
increase  In  cotton  acreage  in  the  more  pro- 
ductive areas  when  penalties  for  overplant- 
ing  allotments  are  removed. 

Dr.  Chappell  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  in  an  article  published  in  May 
of  last  year,  "Cotton  Looks  Oood  Against 
Other  U.S.  Crops",  Ck>tton:  International 
Edition.  Meister  Publishing  Co.,  Memphis. 
Tenn.  found  that  at  the  world  price  levels 
prevailing  at  that  time  cotton  was  a  profit- 
able crop  without  subsidy  in  the  more  pro- 
ductive cotton  producing  areas.  In  his  words, 
".  .  .  one  might  conclude  that  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  nearly  15  million  acres  enrolled 
in  1968  (in  the  cotton  program)  can  compete 
with  other  crops  at  world  price  levels  for 
cotton.  If  this  acreage  were  weighted  by 
yields  per  acre,  this  proportion  might  rise 
to  about  75  percent." 

In  recent  weeks,  however,  cotton  producers 
have  expressed  the  fear  that  unless  all  cot- 
ton producers  are  given  a  direct  subsidy 
they  would  not  produce  enough  cotton  to 
supply  domestic  needs  and  continue  exports 


at  recent  reduced  levels.  It  is  clear  that  there 
Is  a  sharp  contrast  between  the  expected 
response  of  cotton  and  grain  producers  in  the 
United  States  to  world  prices.  Although 
grain  producers  would  expand  production 
and  cause  a  drop  in  prices  if  the  voluntary 
adjustment  programs  were  discontinued, 
cotton  producers  appear  unlikely  to  do  so. 

When  new  program  provisions,  such  as  in 
the  set-aside  proposals,  are  under  considera- 
tion analysts  may  be  expected  to  differ  in 
their  projections  of  results.  With  267  million 
acres  of  unrestricted  cropland  available  in 
1971  it  is  likely  that  producers  would  in- 
crease their  acreage  of  the  controlled  crops 
10  to  12  million  acres  beyond  the  158  million 
acres  planted  in  1969  under  the  present  pro- 
gram. Most  of  the  additional  acreage  would 
be  planted  to  feed  grains.  Sufficiently  drastic 
adjustments  in  conservation  bases  to  assure 
an  effective  grain  acreage  adjustment  pro- 
gram probably  would  not  be  politically  fea- 
sible. 

It  Is  probable  that  both  grain  and  cotton 
production  in  1971  would  be  higher  than  Sec- 
retary Hardin  estimated.  And  production  of 
both  cotton  and  grains  might  well  be  larger 
than  estimated  by  Professor  Tweeten.  The 
set-aside  requirements  are  not  sufficiently 
restrictive  to  project  probable  1971  produc- 
tion with  accuracy. 

If  larger  acreages  are  planted  market  sup- 
plies might  well  be  large  enough  to  push 
prices  5  to  10  percent  below  the  government 
non-recourse  loan  levels  during  the  first  5 
months  of  the  marketing  year.  If  this  hap- 
pened government  payments  would  under  the 
support  floors  proposed,  set  new  records  $400 
to  $500  mllUon  higher  than  tbe  $3.1  billion 
estimated  by  Secretary  Hardin  and  $200  mil- 
lion or  more  higher  than  in  1970.  Govern- 
ment outlays  also  would  be  increased  by  the 
increased  loan  activities  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation.  Under  these  conditions 
the  value  of  the  grain  crops  produced  might 
be  as  much  as  $1  billion  less  than  undM'  a 
continuation  of  the  present  program. 

Tbe  value  of  tbe  1971  cotton  crop  also 
would  be  lower  but  the  larger  supplies  of 
cotton  would  only  rebuild  depleted  stocks. 
Carryover  stocks  of  grain,  however,  are  at 
maximum  desirable  levels  and  if  the  larger 
grain  supplies  were  converted  into  livestock 
products  farm  income  would  be  depressed 
even  further,  perhaps  another  billion  dol- 
lars. 

House  Agriculture  Committee  Print  No.  7, 
April  8,  1970  includes  authorization  for  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  limit  the  acrer 
ages  planted  to  feed  grains  and  wheat  in 
1971  and  1972  as  he  determines  necessary  to 
provide  an  orderly  transition  to  the  set-aside 
program.  If  this  authorization  is  utilized 
and  the  major  provisions  of  the  feed  g^raln 
and  wheat  programs  are  continued  it  should 
be  possible  to  restrict  grain  production  and 
maintain  prices  and  incomes  as  under  the 
present  program. 

It  Is  of  interest  to  note  that  almost  all 
producers  would  comply  with  a  set-aside 
program  if  acreage  limitations  for  specific 
crops  are  not  included.  Producers  who  are 
not  complying  with  the  present  voluntary 
wheat  and  feed  grains  programs  because  their 
allotments  are  too  low  in  relation  to  current 
farming  plans,  would  find  the  set-aside  re- 
quirements easy  to  meet. 

On  a  national  average  basis,  using  Secre- 
tary Hardin's  estimates,  cotton  producers 
would  receive  $158  per  acre  set-aside  if  they 
set  aside  60  percent  of  their  domestic  allot- 
ment acreage,  (or  $231  per  acre  if  they  set 
aside  33  percent  of  their  domestic  allotment 
acreage) .  Peed  grain  producers  would  receive 
$40  an  acre  (com  producers  $45  to  $50)  and 
wheat  producers  $64  an  acre.  Tlie  higher  acre 
pajrments  for  the  cotton  and  wheat  producers 
are  income  supplements  not  associated  with 
achieving  desired  supply  or  reeource  adjtist- 
ments. 
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TABLE  l.-CROPUND  IN  EXCESS  OF  CONSERVATION 
BASES  AND  1971  SET-ASIDE.  TOTAL  ACRES  PLANTED  TO 
COTTON.  FEED  GRAINS.  AND  WHEAT.  19C9  AND  ACREAGE 
OF  THESE  CROPS  AS  A  PERCENTAGE  OF  ESTIMATED  UN- 
RESTRICTED CROPLAND  IN  1971,  BY  STATES 
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ZENON  C.  R.  HANSEN  AND  MACK 
TRUCKS,  INC..  ALLENTOWN,  PA.. 
"THE  TRUCK  CAPITAL  OP  THE 
WORLD" 

(Mr.  ROONEY  of  PemisylvaiilA  asked 
and  was  given  pennission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
£^)eaker,  this  week— today  through  Biday 
2 — ^In  Allentown,  Pa.,  the  home  of  Mack 
Trucks,  Inc..  and  known  as  the  truck 
caidtal  of  the  world,  and  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, marks  the  observance  of  "Mack 
Week"  by  formal  proclamation  of  Oov. 
Raymond  P.  Shafer  and  AUentown's 
Mayor  Clifford  8.  Bartholmew. 

The  significant  occasion  will  mark  the 
formal  opening  of  Mack's  multimlllion- 
doUar  world  headquarters,  as  well  as  the 
70th  anniversary  of  the  firm  which  has 
played  a  major  role  in  transportation  liis- 
tory  in  this  great  Nation  of  ours. 

Also  "Mack  Week"  will  serve  as  a  trib- 
ute to  Zenoo  C.  R.  Hansen.  Mack  chair- 
man of  the  boiu-d  and  president,  who  has 
revitalized  Mack  trucks  and  elevated  it 
to  record  heights  since  becoming  the 
chief  executive  otDcer  a  mere  5  yean  ago. 

The  ever-present  bulldog  on  the  hood 
of  each  Mack  Truck  is  a  familiar  sight 
around  the  tfobe,  and  the  words  "Mack 


truck"  are  used  by  so  many  people  in  so 
many  ways  to  denote  strength,  durability. 
8uid  tenacity  that  the  Arm's  name  has,  in 
efTect,  become  a  "part  of  the  language." 

Typical  examples  are  the  football 
player  who  "hits  runners  like  a  Mack 
truck,"  or  the  demolished  building  that 
"looks  like  a  Mack  truck  slammed 
through  it."  A  high  Federal  official,  in 
fact,  recently  stated  the  Federal  tax  re- 
from  bills  "will  hit  banks  like  a  Mack 
truck." 

Mack  Trucks  Inc.,  as  we  know  it  to- 
day grew  out  of  a  wagon  shop  in  Brook- 
lyn, N.Y.,  operated  by  the  original  Mack 
brothers,  who  produced  in  1900  Amer- 
ica's first  successful  gasoline-poowered 
vehicle — a  sight-seeing  bus.  It  often  has 
been  said  the  first  Mack  was  a  bus — and 
the  first  bus  was  a  Mack. 

After  8  years  of  use  in  Brooklyn's 
Prospect  Park,  as  though  to  signal  what 
the  future  held  for  Mack,  that  first 
vehicle  was  converted  to  a  truck  and  was 
driven  an  additional  9  years  before  it  was 
retired  after  recording  more  than  1  mil- 
lion miles. 

Mack  business  grew  to  the  extent  that 
the  firm  relocated  in  Allentown  in  1905, 
where  It  continued  to  produce  quality 
trucks,  made  the  first  hook  and  ladder 
fire  engine  in  1910  and  also  was  widely 
8u:claimed  as  a  builder  of  rail  cars. 

The  most  famous  older  Mack  truck  of 
them  all,  the  snub-nosed  AC  Mack,  first 
was  built  in  Allentown  in  1914  and  con- 
tinued in  production — although  steadily 
Improved — for  25  consecutive  years. 
That  American  motor  vehicle  record 
stands  today. 

It  was  the  AC's  front-end  appearance 
and  its  never-failing  service  on  the  bat- 
tlefields of  France  In  World  War  I  that 
won  the  trucks  the  name  of  "Bulldog"  by 
the  doughboys  and  English  tommies  who 
drove  them.  Today,  a  Mack  still  is  a  bull- 
dog— and  bulldog  means  Mack. 

Mack  has  had  a  pioneering  role  in  the 
development  of  the  motor  vehicle  and 
lists  these  "firsts"  in  the  Industry:  Power 
brakes,  rubber  steering  column  supports, 
oil  filters,  power  steering,  air  cleaners, 
rubber  mounts  for  engine  and  transmis- 
sion, unitized  body  and  frame,  valve  seat 
inserts,  directed  waterflow,  multlspeed 
transmission  with  integral  compounds, 
offset  combustion  chamber,  and  many 
others. 

During  World  War  n  and  the  Korean 
conflict,  as  they  are  doing  today  during 
the  Vietnam  battle.  Mack  vehicles  tmd 
Mack-made  components  played  a  major 
role  in  diesel-powered  military  vehicles. 
Following  World  War  n.  Mack  awakened 
the  coimtry  to  the  coming  of  the  dlesel  In 
transportation  with  Its  7 Mi-month  "dlesel 
caravan,"  In  which  truckmen  and  truck- 
ing personnel  were  told  about  the  dlesel 
engine's  advantages. 

Mack  continued  Its  development  of 
diesels  and  followed  with  its  thermodyne 
engine  In  1953.  then  Introduced  Its  revo- 
lutionary "constant  horsepower"  maxl- 
djme  dlesel  with  maxltorque  transmission 
In  1966. 

In  the  motor  truck  industry,  the  ac- 
complishments of  Zenon  C.  R.  Hansen, 
Mack  chairman  of  the  bocurd  and  presi- 
dent, are  almost  as  legendary  as  the 
company  he  directs.  In  the  5  years  that 
he  has  served  as  chief  executive  ofDcer, 


Mack  sales  jumped  94  percent,  earnings 
per  share  rose  471  percent,  production 
climbed  more  than  70  percent,  and  de- 
liveries were  up  57  percent. 

An  autonomous  subsidiary  of  the  Sig- 
nal Companies,  Mack  Trucks  accounted 
for  59  percent  of  pretax  earnings  last 
year  In  Signal's  major  divisions.  Mack, 
which  Joined  Signal  in  1967,  last  year  set 
records  for  sales  volume,  earnings  per 
share,  net  Income,  production,  and  de- 
liveries. 

While  known  Internationally  for  hU 
many  feats  during  almast  43  consecutive 
years  in  the  truck  business,  Mr.  Hansen 
also  is  famous  for  his  never-ending  ef- 
forts to  help  youth  through  such  worth- 
while activities  as  the  Boy  Scouts,  and 
his  constant  attempts  to  accent  America 
and  make  full-time  patriots  of  all  Amer- 
icans. An  Eagle  Scout  at  16  who  earned 
the  amazing  total  of  81  merit  badges  in- 
stead of  only  the  required  21,  he  never 
has  forgotten  those  who  helped  him  ap- 
preciate America  through  various  activi- 
ties of  the  Boy  Scouts.  Today,  he  is  the 
treasurer  and  finance  committee  chair- 
man of  the  National  Council  of  the  Boy 
Scoute  of  America. 

Mr.  Hansen  gained  additional  fame 
last  February  when  the  Freedoms  Foim- 
datlon  at  Valley  Forge  presented  him  the 
Free  Enterprise  Exemplar  Medal — only 
the  third  time  that  award  ever  has  been 
presented. 

The  coveted  Gold  Medallion  of  the 
Centennial  Legion  of  Historic  Military 
Commands  was  awarded  him  at  a  pro- 
gram In  Philadelphia  that  same  month, 
sponsored  by  the  Old  Ouard  City  of 
Philadelphia,  for  his  defense  of  the 
Michigan  National  Guard  adjutant  gen- 
eral, who  was  summarily  dismissed, 
without  cause  or  proper  authority,  by 
the  Oovemor.  Mr.  Hansen  took  the  case 
to  court  with  personal  and  public  dona- 
tions, and  Just  last  year  the  Michigsin 
Supreme  Court  ordered  that  general  re- 
instated "under  honorable  conditions" 
retroactive  to  the  date  of  dismissal. 

Yoimg  and  old  alike  who  fall  to  pay 
proper  respect  to  the  flag  of  the  United 
States  quickly  feel  Mr.  Hansen's  wrath. 
Concerned  that  many  people  do  not 
know  how  or  when  to  properly  salute 
Old  Olory,  he  has  had  Mack  Trucks  dis- 
tribute more  than  300,000  flag  folders 
telling  when  and  how  to  salute  the  flag. 

Mr.  Hsmsen  truly  is  a  greet  American 
behind  the  prominent  American  Industry 
of  Mack  Trucks,  Inc.,  now  observing  its 
70th  anniversary  during  "Mack  Week." 
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COUNCIL  OF  NAVAL  EMPLOYEES 

(Mr.  TIERNAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
the  National  Council  of  Naval  Air  Sta- 
tion Civilian  Employee  Organizations 
met  In  Washington  for  their  annual  con- 
ference. At  this  meeting,  a  resolution  was 
passed  which  expressed  a  growing  con- 
cern over  the  contractual  policies  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  particularly 
the  Department  of  the  Navy. 

The  Council  of  Naval  Employees  rep- 
resents over  35,000  Government  woiicers 
at  seven  air  rework  facilities  located  on 


l« 


both  the  east  and  west  coast.  They  are 
especially  equipped  to  maintain  our  mili- 
tary air  defense  readiness  yet  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  insists  on  continu- 
ing their  policy  of  contracting  out  air- 
craft maintenance  which  in  my  (H>lnlon 
not  only  reduces  our  national  defense 
readiness  but  also  increases  the  cost  of 
these  repairs  to  the  taxpayer. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  the  Congress 
should  examine  this  problem  whether  by 
way  of  appropriate  standing  committees 
or  by  the  institution  of  a  select  commit- 
tee. The  time  has  come  for  a  reappraisal 
of  this  practice. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  at  this  time  for 
inclusion  in  the  Record  a  letter  from  the 
president  of  the  National  Council  of 
NJ^JS.  Civilian  Employee  Organizations, 
Carl  O.  LaMunyon,  to  Secretary  Laird 
and  Secretary  Chafee  reiterating  the 
council's  concern  of  our  present  policy 
with  respect  to  contracting  out-of-house 
and  addng  for  a  meeting  to  discuss  this 
matter: 

April  32, 1870. 
Hon.  Mklvin  R.  Ladui, 
Secretary  of  Defense. 
Wathington.  D.C. 
Hon.  John  H.  CHAmc, 
Secretary  of  Navy, 
Waahington,  D.C. 

Dkar  M«.  Secxktakies:  The  National  Coun- 
cil of  Naval  Air  Station  Civilian  Employee 
Organizations,  representing  over  35,000  gov- 
ernment employees  at  seven  mlUtarlly 
■trstegic  locations,  today  passed  a  resolution 
Indicating  extreme  and  growing  concern  over 
recent  Indicated  contractual  and  coating 
policy  changes,  which  we  feel,  will: 

(a)  Increase  costs  to  the  taxpayers — by 
contracting  out  aircraft  maintenance /rework 
regardless  of  the  resultant  higher  "total  cost." 
This  In  effect  Involves  hidden  subsidies  to  air- 
craft manufacturers. 

(b)  Reduce  national  defense  readiness — 
by  reducing  number  of  mission  ready  aircraft 
commensurate  with  increasing  the  "In-work," 
in-proceas.  Inventory. 

(c)  Cause  the  toss  of  the  Navy's  trained 
cadre  of  highly  skilled  dvll  service  Industrial 
personnel  and  thereby  reduce  the  Navy's 
efficient  and  effectively  responsive  Fleet  Op- 
eration's support. 

(d)  Destroy  the  emphasis  and  support  for 
employee  action  to  further  increase  true 
effectiveness  and  reduce  true  "total  costs." 

(e)  Widen  the  credibility  gap — the  growing 
lack  of  confidence  in  the  integrity  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

Particular  concern  U  expressed  over  the 
distortion  of  the  true  "total  costs"  to  the 
taxpayers  by  falling  to  include  aircraft  pipe- 
line "In-process"  Inventory  values  or  costs. 
Contracting  out  of  aircraft  maintenance,  for 
example,  ties  up  more  aircraft  in  the  non- 
mlsslon-ready  condition  and  thereby  reduces 
national  defense  readiness  yet  increases  the 
"total  cost." 

We  ask  you  to  initiate  positive  action  to 
reverse  this  policy  and  correct  this  condition 
through  the  time-honored  and  successful  use 
of  Federal  employees  to  support  directly  the 
Navy's  fleet  operations. 

We  would  welcome  an  opportunity  to  talk 
with  you  personally  on  some  of  the  detiaia 
of  how,  In  our  opinion,  total  defense  costs  to 
the  taxpayer  can  be  lowered;  namely  through 
optimizing  the  use  of  In-house  maintenance 
capability  and  (if  need  be)  give  a  direct 
retainer  subsidy  to  the  aircraft  manufac- 
turers m  lieu  of  hidden,  wasteful  and  In- 
effective Bubatdiee  under  the  guise  of  con- 
tracting maintenance  rework. 

With  beet  wlahea,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours. 

CAai.O.  LaMumtow, 

J>re«tfeitt. 


EMERGENCY  HOME  FINANCE 
ACT  OF  1970 

(Mr.  WIDNALL  asked  and  was  givea 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day Introducing  legislation  identictil  to 
the  Emergency  Home  Finance  Act  of 
1970 — S.  3685 — which  has  come  to  us 
from  the  other  body  where  it  was  passed 
by  a  72-to-O  vote. 

The  title  of  the  act  Includes  the  word 
"emergency,"  and  it  very  well  should. 
Our  housing  situation  is  critical.  We  do 
indeed  face  an  emergency. 

In  the  past  5  years,  this  Nation's  total 
housing  production  has  fallen  more  than 
1.1  million  units  short  of  the  volume 
needed  to  keep  pace  with  population 
growth  and  losses  of  existing  units.  Va- 
cancy rates  are  at  the  lowest  levels  In 
20  years.  This  Is  an  emergency. 

Housing  construction  Is  in  the  dol- 
drums. Mortgage  money  has  all  but  dis- 
appeared from  the  market.  And  the  aver- 
age price  of  such  new  housing  as  is 
available  has  risen  to  such  a  point  that 
the  majority  of  our  people  are  priced  out 
of  the  market.  The  average  man  cannot 
afford  a  house,  and  he  has  trouble  find- 
ing an  apsirtment.  AU  this  adds  up  to  an 
emergency. 

The  Emergency  Home  Finance  Act  re- 
si>onds  to  this  challenge  by  fortifying  the 
mortagage  market  and  by  making  it  pos- 
sible for  more  people  to  become  home- 
owners. 

It  authorizes  a  new  subsidy  program 
that  will  allow  eligible  middle-Income 
families  to  purohase  homes  with  mort- 
gage loans  at  Interest  rates  as  low  as  7 
pereent.  Expenditure  of  $80  million  per 
year  for  3  years  Is  authorized.  This  will 
allow  for  construction  of  about  150,000 
subsidized  homes  each  year,  for  a  total 
of  450,000  units.  This  is  a  substantial 
number  of  new  units.  This  program  In  it- 
self will  not  end  the  housing  emergency, 
but  it  moves  in  the  right  direction. 

The  bill  also  Increases  the  availability 
of  mortgage  money  by  authorizing 
FNMA  to  purchase  conventional  mort- 
gages as  well  as  FHA  and  VA  paper;  au- 
thorizing a  $250  million  subsidy  that 
Federal  home  loan  banks  can  use  to 
stimulate  mortgage  lending  by  savings 
and  loan  institutions;  giving  GNMA 
more  flexibility  in  its  use  of  $1.5  billion 
in  si>eclal  assistance  funds  that  support 
the  mortgage  market. 

These  provisions  of  the  act,  together 
with  its  other  provisions  for  Increasing 
the  flow  of  mortgage  funds,  will  offer  a 
much  needed  stimulus  to  our  ftdterlng 
home-construction  industry,  and  they 
will  open  doors  for  many  families  who 
want  to  own  homes  but  are  priced  out  of 
the  market.  A  section-by-section  sum- 
mary Is  Included  for  the  Rbcord. 

At  this  time,  I  must  also  express  my 
deep  concern  over  the  fact  that  Uie  House 
has  not  demonstrated  any  sense  of  ur- 
gency with  respect  to  our  housing  prob- 
lems. The  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee held  IS  days  of  emergency  housing 
hearings  between  Febiiiary  2  and  Febru- 
ary 25.  The  situation  was  so  urgent  that 
we  held  hearings  on  Saturday  to  hear 
from  Chairman  Bums  of  the  Federal  Re- 


serve Board.  Unfortunately,  no  action 
has  followed  and  since  the  2Sth  of  Feb- 
ruary there  has  been  no  concern  shown 
by  the  committee  for  these  acute  housing 
problems. 

We  have  before  our  committee  numer- 
ous bills  affecting  housing  in  one  way  or 
another,  many  of  which  are  extremely 
controversial,  on  which  it  is  very  un- 
likely we  could  tfike  action  any  time  in 
the  near  future.  It  is  my  view  that  we 
cannot  delay  action  on  the  emergency 
housing  bill  until  the  problems  associated 
with  those  other  measures  have  been 
solved.  This  emergency  housing  legisla- 
tion must  be  passed  and  promptly  for 
appropriations  must  also  be  requested 
and  enacted  before  its  provisions  can  be 
made  effective.  It  will  not  suffice  for  us 
to  delay  uction  until  the  late  summer  or 
the  fall.  Action  to  assist  in  obtaining 
housing  is  needed  now  and  I  urge  all 
Members  to  Join  in  cosponsoring  this 
legislation  and  urging  prompt  action 
on  it. 

Both  the  housing  industry  and  the  ad- 
ministration support  this  legislation. 
Some  have  asked  whether  the  appropria- 
tions requestea  are  consistent  with  the 
President's  program  and  I  can  assure 
you  that  they  are  and  that  this  measure 
is  fully  supported  by  the  administration 
and  that  we  have  been  assured  that  upon 
its  enactment,  appropriations  will  be 
promptly  requested. 

The  sectlon-by-section  summary  fol- 
lows: 
Section-bt-Sbction  StrMMAKT  OF  THE  Pao- 

VISIONS  or  THK  Emkscenct  Hokx  Pimancx 

Act  or  1970 

1.  Title  I  authorizes  $260  million  subsidy 
for  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Banks.  It  will  be 
used  to  stimulate  mortgage  lending  through 
savings  and  loan  associations.  Without  this 
subsidy  mortgage  lending  by  theee  institu- 
tions is  Ukely  to  be  ciirtailed  sharply  this 
year  (see  attachment) . 

2.  Titles  n  and  in  provide  foe  a  secondary 
market  for  conventional  mortgages  In  FNMA 
and  in  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Sys- 
tem. This  wlU  help  Increase  the  fluidity  of 
the  mortgage  market. 

3.  Title  IV  provides  more  flexible  authority 
for  $1.5  billion  of  ONMA  special  assistance 
funds.  This  will  permit  HUD  to  use  these 
funds  as  necessary  in  its  Tandem  Plan  opera- 
tions to  support  the  mortgage  mArket. 

4.  Title  V  authorizes  a  new  subsidized 
housing  program  to  help  middle  Income 
families  obtain  mortgage  loans  at  Intereet 
rates  as  low  as  7%.  The  Budget  authoriza- 
tion Is  $60  million  a  year  for  the  first  three 
years.  That  should  support  construction  of 
450,000  housing  units  over  a  three  year 
period. 

5.  Title  IV  authorises: 

(a)  A  dual  market  system  for  FHA-VA 
mortgages,  giving  more  flexibility  to  the 
FHA-VA  intereet  rate. 

(b)  Regulation  and  study  of  closing  costs. 

(c)  Establishment  of  a  q>ecial  advisory 
commission  on  housing  goals  to  report  an- 
nually to  the  President  and  Congress. 

(d)  A  few  technical  changes  in  statutes 
regulating  commercial  banks  and  savings  and 
loan  associations,  that  should  be  marginally 
beneficial  to  the  mortgage  market. 

(e)  A  perfecting  amuidment  to  make 
good  on  the  promise  of  Fedwal  guarantees  on 
loans  authorized  imder  HXTD's  New  Com- 
munities program. 

(f)  An  amendment  to  the  public  houxlng 
and  urban  renewal  statutes  removing  a  re- 
striction which  might  have  prevented  con- 
tinued sale  of  notes  and  bonds  under  those 
programs. 
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INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  COMMIS- 
SION SHOULD  PROVIDE  LEADER- 
SHIP  TO  END  TRUCKER  DISPUTE 
IN  CHICAGO 

(Mr.  PUCINSKI  asked  and  was  given 
tjenmssion  to  address  the  House  (or  1 
minute  and  to  rvMse  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
today  asked  the  IntersUte  Commerce 
Commission  to  provide  the  leadership  in 
bringing  to  an  end  the  lockout  of  truck - 
drivers  in  Chicago,  which  has  created 
problems  now  being  felt  not  only  in  the 
Chicago  area  but  throughout  the  Nation. 

This  crippling  lockout  has  lasted  long 
enough,  and  I  believe  that  the  only  way 
the  impasse  in  negotiations  between  the 
tnKk  operators  and  the  Teamsters  Union 
can  be  brought  to  an  end  is  for  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  to  sig- 
nify that  it  will  take  under  serious  con- 
sideration whatever  applications  are 
made  by  the  trucking  industry  to  adjust 
its  rates  to  make  up  the  differences  in 
operating  costs  as  a  result  of  the  settle- 
ment in  Chicago.  The  trucking  industry 
is  a  regtilated  industry  and  truck  opera- 
tors should  have  some  indication  what 
the  Commission's  attitude  will  be  toward 
any  settlonent  they  may  reach. 

There  can  be  no  doiibt  that  the  Itey 
to  resolving  the  Chicago  dispute  Ues  in 
some  Indcation  by  the  Commerce  Com- 
mission that  it  will  recognize  the  need 
for  the  increased  rates.  On  the  best  in- 
formation that  I  have  been  able  to  com- 
pile, contracts  now  being  signed  by  the 
Teamsters  in  Chicago  calling  for  a  $1.65- 
an-hour  Increase  over  the  next  3  years 
and  a  $10  increase  for  the  same  3-year 
period  In  health  and  welfare  benefits 
would  reqiilre  an  increase  in  rates  total- 
ing approximately  7>2  percent  for  the 
truckers  to  meet  their  new  operating 
costs. 

There  can  be  zu>  question  that  sooner 
or  later,  the  Commissioa  will  have  to 
allow  an  increase  in  rates  and  while  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  Commission  is  in 
any  position  at  this  time  *o  indicate 
how  large  the  Increase  would  be.  siirely. 
it  would  be  In  order  for  the  Commission 
to  assure  the  truckers  that  it  will  give 
sympathetic  consideration  to  their  re- 
quest if.  under  the  exceptional  conditions 
which  now  exist  in  Chicago,  they  were 
to  sign  the  contract  with  the  truckers. 

I  say  "exc<s>tional''  conditions  because 
Ironically,  the  trucking  industry  In  Chi- 
cago made  a  huge  mistake  when  It  locked 
out  the  drivers  and  compelled  the  Team- 
sters Unions  to  negotiate  separate  con- 
tracts with  individual  tnicking  concerns. 
The  Teamsters  already  have  more  than 
2,000  tnicUng  firms  in  Chicago  Involving 
almost  ao,000  drivers  signed  up  under 
the  new  contract  providing  $1.65  per 
hour  over  the  next  3  years. 

Once  the  Teamsters  began  negotiating 
Individual  contractc  with  trucking  con- 
cerns in  the  Chicago  area,  they  aiimwrt 
a  posture  at  *^o  taming  back~  and  it  la 
now  literally  Impoaafble  for  the  Teamsters 
to  go  back  on  tboae  drivers  already  under 
contract. 

Even  IX  the  Chlcaio  Teamsters  were 
to  agree  to  teraa  lower  than  those  ne- 
gottefeBd  with  tha  a.4Mt  tniekcn.  It  \m 
qotto  apparent  that  thoae  drivers  ali«a4r 
under  the  new  contract  would  never  ae- 


cept  any  reduced  terms.  Surely  no  one 
could  seriously  suggest  a  dual  wage  struc- 
ture In  Chicago. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Speaker,  Louis 
Pieck,  president  of  Teamsters  Local  No. 
705,  the  principal  negotiator  for  all  the 
Teamster  locals  in  Chicago,  and  Mr.  Ed 
Fenner.  president  of  the  Independent 
Teamsters,  cannot  go  back  and  renego- 
tiate with  those  employers  already  under 
contract  for  the  next  3  years,  even  if  they 
wanted  to.  It  occurs  to  me.  therefore, 
that  the  only  way  the  Chicago  dispute 
can  be  brought  to  a  sxiccessful  conclu- 
sion is  for  the  remaining  truckers  to  sign 
tip  and  seek  their  relief  from  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission. 

In  evaluating  the  validity  for  any  new 
rate  increases,  the  Commission  obviously 
will  have  to  take  into  consideration 
whether  the  Teamstars  new  pay  scale  in 
Chicago  is  excessive  and  out  of  line.  In 
the  light  of  recent  other  wage  develop- 
ments in  the  Chicago  area,  the  Com- 
merce Commission  may  well  conclude 
that  the  Chicago  Teamsters  demands  are 
not  excessive. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  operating  engineers 
in  the  Chicago  area  recently  negotiated 
a  contract  which  gives  them  a  )4.&0  in- 
crease an  hour  over  the  next  41  months. 

The  carpenters  received  an  Increase  of 
$2  an  hour  over  the  next  2  years. 

The  Machine  Movers,  another  Team- 
ster local,  received  $2.10  an  hour  for 
each  of  the  next  3  years. 

I  wish  that  we  could  find  some  better 
way  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  working- 
man  than  through  these  periodic  raises, 
but  if  you  realistically  look  at  the  situa- 
tion today,  you  cannot  draw  any  other 
conclusion  than  the  fact  that  any  fur- 
ther delay  in  bringing  the  trucking  dis- 
pute in  Chicago  to  an  end  will  only  add 
to  the  Nation's  problems. 

I  recently  said  that  unemployment  in 
this  Nation  may  reach  5  percent  by  the 
end  of  May.  I  have  additional  information 
which  indicates  that  by  spring  of  1971. 
unemployment  could  reach  6V2  percent 
in  this  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  bdieve  this  Is 
any  time  to  further  endanger  our  econ- 
omy with  needless  and  prolonged  lock- 
outs and  strikes.  It  Is  for  this  reason 
that  I  hope  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  will  assume  the  leadership 
by  Indicating  to  both  sides  in  the  truck- 
ing dispute  in  Chicago  that  it  will  give 
sympathetic  consideration  to  the  legiti- 
mate needs  of  the  trucking  industry  for 
adjustment  of  its  rates.  The  Commerce 
Commission  does  not  want  to  drive  any- 
one out  of  business,  and  therefore,  it  is 
reasonable  to  assume  that  the  Commis- 
sion will  grant  the  rate  increases  neces- 
sary to  keep  the  trucking  Industry  going 
after  settlement  of  the  Chicago  dispute. 


WESTINOHOX78B  LAWSUIT  BY  DE- 
PARTMENT OP  JUSTICE 

TIm  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  and  with  the  per- 
mlBslon  ol  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Boeos),  the  Chair  zecognlaea  the 
gentleaum  from  Pamgjrlrania  (Mr. 
Doit)  forjOminqtea. 

(Mr.  DBNT  aaited  and  was  given  per- 
mtintrr-  to  revise  and  extend  Ms  remarks 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter.) 


Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent  news 
story  called  attention  to  a  preposterous 
lawsuit  against  the  Westinghouse  Corp.  ' 
by  the  Department  of  Justice.  An  anti- 
trust suit  charges  Westinghouse  with  a 
restraint  of  International  trade  because 
of  a  restrictive  covenant  In  a  licensing 
agreement  between  Westinghouse  and 
two  Mitsubishi  companies  in  Japan.  It 
appears  that  Westinghouse  has  granted 
Mitsubishi  a  license  to  manufacture, 
under  Westinghouse  patents  and  de- 
signs, certain  heavy  equipment — ^prob- 
ably earth-moving  equipment — as  well 
as  certain  consumer  Items.  The  suit 
stems  from  the  restrictive  clause  in  the 
agreement  whereby  Westinghouse  for- 
bids the  sale  in  the  U.S.  market  of  prod- 
ucts manufactured  under  the  agreement. 
Westinghouse  properly  argues  that  this 
would  open  up  Its  domestic  market  to 
like  products  produced  in  Japan  at  the 
lowest  possible  wages,  thereby  destroying 
not  only  Westlnghouse's  ability  to  sell  in 
the  United  States,  but  thousands  of 
American  Jobs.  This  Is  not  an  Isolated 
situation.  Many  American  companies 
protect  their  markets  both  here  and 
abroad  with  limited  licensing  agree- 
ments. While  all  details  are  not  avail- 
able, it  would  appear  that  the  Japanese 
will  have  a  worldwide  nuurket  If  this  suit 
is  won  by  the  Oovernment  The  question 
then  follows,  whether  or  not  under  the 
favored-nation  clause  of  our  trade 
agreements,  every  other  nation  would  be 
able  to  produce  Westinghouse  product* 
not  only  for  their  own  markets,  but 
would  dump  the  same  into  the  U.S.  mar- 
ket. Under  the  same  trade  agreements, 
buttressed  by  a  favorable  decision  of  the 
State  and  JusUce  Departments,  all  quota 
laws,  voluntary  or  legislative,  would  be 
subject  to  the  same  Interpretation,  mak- 
ing a  farcical  use  of  the  so-called  volun- 
tary agreements  that  we  seek  virlth  Japan 
in  textiles,  steel,  and  other  import-scnsl- 
Uve  UJ3.  industries. 

When  one  considers  that  we  have  lost 
between  10  and  75  percent,  even  more 
in  bome  cases,  on  a  great  niunber  of 
American  competitive  goods  end  products 
there  must  be  serious  concern  for  the 
future.  Check  if  you  wish,  on  shoes,  glass, 
steel,  clothing,  textiles,  \unbrellas.  small 
tools,  electrical  equipment,  televisions, 
transistors,  pianos,  ladies  handbags, 
leather  goods,  fish  products,  motorcycles 
and  bikes,  and  very  shortly,  the  automo- 
bile Industry;  tires,  tennis  balls,  tool 
steel,  cookware,  tableware,  earthenware, 
fine  ';hina,  select  tile,  and  hundreds,  even 
thousands  of  other  items,  many  of  which 
have  dlsapi>eared  completely  from  the 
UjS.  production  lines. 

Two  notable  events  took  place  In  the 
last  60  days.  On  March  1,  the  largest 
single  steel  company  went  into  business 
In  Japan,  passing  US.  Steel  by  250,000 
tons  a  year  capacity.  The  second  evoit 
was  the  closing  down  of  the  last  malle- 
abte  iron  plant.  H.  A.  Byers  of  Pittsburg, 
leaving  this  UjB.  market  completely  with- 
out produces  and  dependent  upon  Im- 
ports While  talking  about  manufactured 
products,  let's  not  forget  imported  mush- 
rooms, beef,  stravboTies.  meUons.  toma- 
toes, dairy  products,  and  canned  soops 
and  fruits,  that  have  taken  thoosands 
of  UJEk  Jobs  from  oar  agriculture  Indus- 
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Even  without  the  proposed  "open- 
doors"  to  all  countries,  we  are  in  serious 
trouble.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  cloth- 
ing workers  took  a  1-day  holiday  to  pro- 
test Imported  clothing  and  its  serious  ef- 
fects upon  their  Jobs.  The  dangers  to  the 
U.S.  Job  economy  caimot  be  Immunised 
by  any  pro  forma  free  trade  arguments. 
The  day  for  sophomoric  trade  economics 
is  long  gone.  That  day  is  past,  and  U.S. 
job  opportimities  are  in  the  twilight  of 
our  needs.  This  decision  could  well  bring 
on  the  darkness  of  midnight  of  our  power, 
our  leadership,  and  our  growth  as  a 
nation. 

Only  a  mule  skinner  has  the  proper 
vocabulary  to  describe  our  blindness  or 
stupidity,  or  both.  I  have  a  few  choice 
adjectives  of  my  own.  but  they  are  wholly 
inadequate  to  express  by  disg\ist  and 
discontent  with  our  State  Department 
and  the  continuing  blindness  in  Congress 
and  the  administration.  The  danger  is 
not  in  the  future,  it  is  already  here.  If 
Japan  gets  the  right  to  manufacture 
under  UJ3.  corporation  patents  and  spe- 
cifications, then  the  same  right  will  auto- 
maticaUy  be  given  to  every  other  nation 
imder  GATT  because  of  our  favored- 
nation  clause.  The  Nixon  plan,  sup- 
ported by  Congress,  is  twofold:  First, 
to  provide  a  market  for  all  countries — 
unrestricted  or  partially  so — by  volun- 
tary agreements  that  aren't  worth  the 
paper  they  are  written  on.  Ask  the  table- 
ware manufacturers,  the  steel  makers, 
ttie  oil  producers,  the  textile  industry, 
the  shoemakers,  the  bakers,  and  even 
the  candlestick  makers.  Second,  the 
Nixon  family  maintenance  plan  will  be 
used  to  create  jobs.  This  will  give  indus- 
try, business,  and  agriculture  a  way  out. 
Instead  of  laying  off  workers  to  maintain 
a  full  week's  work  for  fewer  workers  in 
our  import  crippled  industries,  they  can 
reduce  workweeks  to  less  than  40  hours. 
The  Nixon  administration  will  then  pay 
the  difference  between  what  the  worker 
earns  and  what  Is  considered  to  be  his 
needs  for  the  size  of  his  or  her  family. 
Pennsylvania  has  such  a  law  and  there 
are  a  few  cases  under  the  Peimsylvania 
law  from  the  records  of  the  department 
of  jrublic  assistance. 

id  now  I  call  upon  the  State  Depart- 

lent  and  the  eager  free  traders  In  that 
State  Department  to  answer  these  ques- 
tions. K  Westinghouse  is  giiilty  of  anti- 
trust and  restraint  of  trade,  what  is  the 
ite  Department  guilty  of  in  the  Pronaf 

lexican  border  trade  agreement?  This 
agreement  was  made  imder  section  807 
of  the  1954  Eisenhower  amendments  to 
the  Reciprocal  Trade  Act — a  question- 
able interpretation  at  best.  Under  the 
agreement,  UJ3.  industry  is  free  to  cross 
the  Rio  Grande  for  an  11 -mile-wide  area 
along  the  whole  border  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  plus  all  of  Baja  California.  In 
Mexico,  the  XJS.  plants  can  produce  any- 
thing from  textiles  to  automobile  motors, 
but  are  prohibited  from  selling  any  of 
their  finished  products  in  Mexico.  They 
must  export  all  products  back  to  the 
United  States  for  further  sale  Internally 
or  externally.  The  latest  information 
places  Jobs  In  Pronaf  at  50.000  with  wages 
from  $1.70  to  $3  a  day.  The  American 
worker  in  any  of  these  runaway  Indus- 
tries earns  more  than  this  an  hour.  These 
jobs  were  created  in  less  than  3  years. 
The  footer  being  poured  for  new  Indus- 


try will  create  a  boom  in  at  least  one 
industry — cement 

Being  62  years  of  age  has  some  com- 
pensation. I  will  rwt  have  to  live  to  see 
my  seven  grandchildren,  and  yours,  being 
in  a  Job  hungry  economy  depending  upon 
our  industrial  colonies  created  all  over 
the  world.  In  my  generation,  the  most 
important  single  item  in  our  lives  was  a 
Job;  doing  something,  producing  some- 
thing, and  getting  paid  for  It.  Maybe  the 
new  generation  can  get  along  without 
working,  but  we  may  end  up  in  the  best 
educated,  most  underworked  people  in 
the  world. 

I  do  not  know  whether  we  are  Just 
plain  stupid,  whether  we  are  blind  to  the 
facts,  or  whether  we  just  do  not  care. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  predict,  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois,  who  is  on  his  feet  at 
this  moment,  said  before  our  committee 
the  other  day  during  a  committee  hear- 
ing in  which  we  had  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  as  a  witness,  that  he  definitely 
believed  that  the  unemploymspt  would 
reach  five  percent  before  the  middle  of 
this  stunmer. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  PncmsKi) 
whether  the  prediction  has  been  made 
by  someone  who  has  made  a  great  study 
of  the  imemployment  prospects  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  we  are  not  only 
concerned  about  the  prospects  of  5- 
percent  unemplojmient,  but  rather,  the 
moet  authoritative  studies  on  the  labor 
trends  in  this  country,  indicate  that  by 
early  spring  of  1971  we  may  have  a  6.7 
percent — not  we  may — we  will  have  a 
6.7  percent  unemployment  in  this  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  the  state- 
ment being  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Dint)  Is  one  of  the 
most  historic  and  one  of  the  most 
significant  statements  made  in  this 
House  in  many  years.  The  gentleman 
deserves  the  credit  of  all  of  us  for  call- 
ing attention  of  the  House  to  the  law- 
suit which  is  now  pending,  and  the 
devastating  effects  and  ramifications  of 
this  legal  action. 

The  gentleman  Is  absolutely  correct, 
that  indeed,  if  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment wins  this  case  it  will  mean  total 
and  complete  chaos  in  the  ranks  of  the 
American  labor  forces  all  over  this 
country.  I  fiuther  believe  that  the  gen- 
tleman is  underestimating  the  impact  of 
the  Westinghouse  situation  if  this  law- 
suit should  be  won  by  the  Japanese  Gov- 
eriunent. 

I  say  this:  The  gentleman  in  the  well 
has  been  sounding  the  alarm  in  this 
House  and  in  this  Chamber  for  many 
years.  I  ronember  when  the  gentleman 
first  began  warning  us  of  the  trend  and 
the  damage  that  it  was  doing  to  the 
American  industrial  environment.  There 
were  those  who  ridiculed  the  state- 
ments made  by  the  gentleman.  There 
were  those  who  threatened  his  political 
career.  Tliere  were  those  who  even 
withheld  support  for  the  gentleman  be- 
cause he  had  the  courage  to  stand  here 
and  tell  us  what  was  happening. 

Today  the  predictions  that  he  has 
been  making  in  the  Chamber  have  be- 
come stark  and  grim  realities. 


Mr.  I^;>eaker.  I  say  that  what  the  gen- 
tleman is  saying  today  is  of  the  most 
profound  interest  and  concern  to  every 
American.  I  congratulate  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  for  calling  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  to  the  legal  action  that 
is  now  pending.  This  is  a  landmark  case, 
and  could  have  profound  effects  not  only 
on  the  international  relations  of  this 
country  with  other  countries  of  the 
world,  but  on  the  economic  stability  of 
the  United  States. 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  can  put  too 
much  emphasis  on  the  statements  the 
genleman  is  making  here. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  be  able 
to  serve  under  the  gentleman  on  the 
Committee  on  Special  Labor. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  jrield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pomsylvania. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
Join  in  Commending  tiie  gentleman  in 
the  well  for  his  patient  persistence,  and 
I  know  that  his  persistency  will  continue 
in  the  future.  I  am  glad  the  gentleman 
is  concerned,  and  primarily  it  may  be 
because  the  dangers  he  speaks  of  are 
general  throughout  the  country,  but 
specifically  because  we  have  15,000  to 
16,000  employees  in  the  Westinghouse 
Air  Brake  Co.,  and  in  the  Westinghouse 
Electric  in  Mon-Yough  who  are  affected. 
I  have  discussed  this  matter  with  the 
gentleman  on  several  occasions,  and  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  to  ex- 
pound a  little  and  to  explain  and  call 
attention  to  the  dangers  involved,  and 
that  they  are  not  only  limited  to  the 
machinery  that  he  has  suggested,  but 
that  there  are  other  implications.  Is  that 
not  correct? 

Mr.  DENT.  That  is  true. 

We  have  before  us  here  a  press  release 
from  an  organization  known  as  the 
American  Retail  Federation. 

It  is  typical  of  the  type  of  propaganda 
fed  to  this  Congress  every  time  there  is 
action  contemplated  on  the  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act,  it  is  the  kind  of  proiMiganda 
published  in  my  daily  newspapers  at 
home  as  the  truth.  It  is  the  greatest  pack 
of  untruths  ever  published  to  fool  the 
American  Congress  and  to  lull  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  sleep. 

This  is  signed  by  a  Eugene  A.  Keeney, 
president  of  the  so-called  American  Re- 
tail Federation. 

This  is  what  he  says  in  part.  He  said: 

There  ia  no  doubt  U  Pennsylvania  passes 
this  bill  dealing  with  clothes,  shoes,  and 
textiles,  that  foreign  countries  will  retaliate 
by  limiting  sbipments  of  exports  to  their  own 
markets. 

Then  he  proposes  to  show  the  growth 
of  exports  from  my  State  of  Peimsyl- 
vania. Everyone  of  you  will  receive  this 
detailed  report  concerning  your  State. 
I  warn  you  now — ^It  is  the  most  exag- 
gerated piece  of  falsehood  I  have  ever 
had  the  cvportunity  to  dissect,  and  to 
find  out  the  truth  about. 

Let  me  give  you  just  a  little  lllustra- 
ti<»i  as  to  how  these  foreign  agents,  fol- 
lowing the  Internationally  oriented  State 
Department,  get  away  with  propagandiz- 
ing our  daily  newspapers  in  the  coun- 
try— and  they  f oolidily  follow  it  without 
checking — because  mine  have  written 
editorials  on  this  particular  informa- 
tion— he  says: 
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la  19M  exports  from  the  State  of  Penn- 
■ylvuila  amount  to  $1,167,000,000. 

Seven  yean  Uter,  at  the  end  of  19M,  tbe 
exports  were  •1342.000.000 — or  a  gain  of 
•70  million  In  value — which  means  that  at 
least  35  percent  of  the  volume  of  export*  waa 
cut  down,  but  the  Increased  coat  of  exporta 
brought  It  up  to  that  figure. 

Now  in  7  years,  from  the  factual  figures 
that  the  Department  of  Commerce  gives 
you  and  gives  me  and  gives  to  this  agent, 
we  find  that  there  was  about  a  $7  million 
increase  in  the  money  volume  of  exports. 

Then  he  goes  into  1969,  and  he  says 
that  the  Increase  from  January  1967, 
until  October  1969,  rose  from  $1^42  mil- 
lion to  $2,239  million. 

So  I  searched,  and  I  received  this  reply 
to  my  question  as  to  where  the  authority 
for  this  figure  came  from.  This  is  the 
answer: 

The  1969  figures  are  estimates  based 
on  a  projection  of  1966  figures,  assum- 
ing that  the  growth  rates  in  Pennsyl- 
vania exports  in  specific  areas  are  paral- 
lel to  the  national  growth  rate  of  these 
particular  products  in  the  United 
States  of  America. 

There  is  not  any  proof  whatsoever 
that  1  dollar's  worth  of  these  products 
were  sold.  When  I  look  over  the  list, 
I  find  that  glass  is  supposed  to  have 
climbed  from  $29,000,000  worth  of  glass 
ezporU  in  1960  to  $48,000,000  in  1967. 

Well.  I  want  to  remind  this  gentle- 
man that  Just  2  months  ago  one  of  the 
three  remaining  glass  plants  in  Pennsyl- 
vania where  we  had  4S  of  them  not  over 
10  or  15  years  ago  closed  down  and  650 
more  workers  were  put  out  of  their  jobo. 

The  glass  industry  is  impacted  by  58 
percent  of  the  total  volume  of  glass  sold 
in  the  United  States.  This  man  says  we 
sold  $48,000,000  worth  In  Pennsylvania. 
He  claims  that  we  s(^  nonelectric 
machinery  totaling  $500,000,000  or  twice 
as  much  as  we  sold  in  1960.  He  says  that 
we  are  selling  instruments,  electric 
machinery,  fabricated  metal  products, 
and  transport  equipment,  but  what  he 
does  not  tell  the  people  is  that  most  of 
these  items  are  part  of  an  economic-aid 
effort  of  this  country,  paid  for  by  the 
American  taxpayers.  If  anybody  can  ex- 
port it  for  you,  buy  It  yourself  and  give 
it  away.  That  is  what  the  vast  majority 
of  the  volume  of  exports  from  Pennsyl- 
vania amounts  to. 

I  have  a  few  choice  adjectives  that  I 
use  when  there  are  no  ladies  present,  but 
they  are  wholly  inadequntj  for  me  to 
describe  my  contempt  for  this  gentle- 
man and  the  organizatijn  which  he  rep- 
resents, and  my  contempt  and  disgust 
with  our  own  Government,  which  is  try- 
ing under  our  antltnizt  laws  an  interna- 
tional situation  which  is  one-sided,  to 
open  up  the  maiicets  of  the  United 
States,  and  in  no  way  can  we  open  up 
the  markets  of  foreign  countries  for  our 
products  because  our  State  Department 
negotiated  the  contract  with  the  Mexi- 
can Oovemment  which  forbids  products 
made  in  Mexico  by  American  manufac- 
turers to  be  sold  in  Mexico. 

The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  I 
know  is  vitally  interested  in  electronics. 
I  want  to  give  you  a  little  story  about 
electronics,  sir.  The  first  industir  that 
moved  acron  the  Rio  Qrande  River  was 
the  electronics  Industry.  They  now  have 
18,000  American  jobs  shipped  over  to 


Mexico  to  moke  the  products  that  we 
were  making  in  my  State,  and  that  were 
being  made  in  your  State,  in  Maryland 
and  In  niinoLs.  They  are  paying  from 
$1.70  to  $3  a  day  against  an  American 
wage  averaging  $3.28  an  hour.  Now  all 
of  these  products  are  fiowlng  back  into 
the  United  States  and  taking  the  Jobs 
of  Americans. 

We  can  pass  all  the  relief  laws  we 
want:  we  can  pass  all  the  family  mainte- 
nance bills  we  want;  we  can  pass  all  of 
the  legislation  on  manpower  training 
that  we  want,  and  all  we  will  do  is  suc- 
ceed in  impoverishing  this  Nation  and 
destroying  the  greatest  Jidustrlal  com- 
plex that  was  ever  created  on  the  face 
of  the  earth. 

I  Include  at  this  point  In  my  remarks 
a  press  release  from  the  American  Re- 
tail Federation: 

PunrsTLVAKiA's  BooMXMO  Bxporr  Salbs.  Estx- 
MATss  AT  sa-S  BnxioM,  Thbxatxnkd  ar 
Darva   To    Iicpoaa   Ssos,   Txxtils    Inpoar 

Quotas 

Washimcton.  D.C.  January  1070. — Penn- 
sylvania's booming  export  sales,  which  have 
soared  to  an  estUnated  •3.339  million  from 
•1.137  million  in  1900,  are  threatened  by  a 
drive  to  Impose  restrictive  quotas  early  In 
1970  on  Imports  of  shoes  and  textiles. 

"Quotas  on  shoes  and  textiles  would  In- 
evitably result  In  a  strong  backlash  against 
U.S.  exports  by  foreign  countries,  and  would 
be  particularly  costly  to  big  exporting  states," 
says  Eugene  A.  Keeney.  President  of  the 
American  Retail  Federation.  Pennsylvania 
stands  to  be  particularly  hard  hit,  since 
the  Stat*  Is  the  nation's  sixth  exporter,  and 
Philadelphia  Is  fourth  in  Importance  among 
Industrial  centers  producing  for  foreign  mar- 
kets, as  well  as  being  ozm  of  the  country's 
biggest  exporting  ports — a  major  producer  of 
Income  directly  and  Indirectly  from  foreign 
trade. 

Pennsylvania  is  also  a  large  producer  of 
shoes,  and  Its  shoe  manufacturers  claim  to 
be  seriously  threatened  by  Imparts  (see  at- 
^tached  research).  But  the  objective  danger 
to  the  shoe  Injury  Is  slight  compared  to  the 
threat  to  Pennsylvania's  huge  export  in- 
terests If  the  nation  reverses  Its  35-year  for- 
eign trade  policy.  Tet  apparently  for  lack 
of  public  awareness  of  the  state's  enormous 
stake  In  export  trade,  and  of  how  its  foreign 
sales  would  be  endangered  by  Import  quotas, 
the  state's  poUtlcal  weight  In  Congress  Is 
preponderently  protectionist,  particularly  as 
concerns  shoe  quotas. 
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Pennsylvania's  machinery  and  metal  prod- 
ucts alone  account  for  an  esUmated  •1,446 
million  In  exports.  Nonelectric  machinery  by 
Itself  now  reaches  an  esUmated  •SOO  million 
In  foreign  sales,  made  up  of  a  wide  variety 
of  construction,  metal  working  and  Indus- 
trial machinery,  plus  engines  and  turbines. 
Electric  machinery  accounts  for  another  esU- 
mated •aas  million  In  exports;  these  consist 
largely  of  electrical  distribution  products, 
electronic  components  and  communlcaUons 
equipment. 

The  phenomenal  Jump  In  steel  exports  this 
year  brought  Pennsylvania's  foreign  ship- 
ments of  primary  metal  products  to  an  esti- 
mated •asd  million,  while  Its  foreign  sales  of 
fabricated  metal  products  amount  to  aboat 
•166  mlHton.  Chemicals  and  pharmacentlcala 
sold  abroad  for  an  esUmatad  taiO  mUUon, 
while  exports  of  transportation  equipment 
(mostly  road  vehicles,  railroad  equipment 
and  aircraft)  accotmted  for  an  estimated 
•3Sa  mlUlon. 

In  addltloB.  Pennsylvania  exports  aoiiM 
•06  milUon  of  instruments,  •SO  mUUon  of 
food  products,  •48  million  of  apparel.  •M 
mlUlon  of  stone,  clay  and  glass  products,  $11 


million  of  paper  products.  The  state  also  ex- 
ports substantial  amounts  of  printed  matter, 
tobaooo  manufactures,  wood  and  leather 
products. 

Finally,  the  state  exports  an  estimated  •es 
million  of  farm  products,  consisting  largely 
of  wheat,  tobacco,  feedgralns,  fruits,  and 
dairy  products.  Its  coal  exports  add  another 
estimated  •SS  mllUon  to  the  state's  total. 
prrrsBTTxcH,   allentowit,  kbik,  tobk  big  xx- 

POaX    CKNTXBS 

FoUowIng  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh  Is  the 
most  Important  export  center  In  the  state, 
shipping  large  amounts  of  nonelectric  ma- 
chinery and  electric  machinery  nbroad  as 
well  as  Its  major  export,  primal  y  metals. 
Other  key  areas  producing  substantially  for 
export  are  Allentown-Bethlebem-Easton 
area.  Erie,  York  and  Lancaster. 

PENNSTLVANIA'S  CVSTOMXSS   WOULD  BS   HR   BT 
SUOB.    TKXmX     QUOTAS 

Foreign  buyers  of  Pennsylvania's  big  ex- 
ports are  principally  the  countries  of  West- 
em  Europe.  Japan  and  (to  a  lesser  degree) 
Asia— countries  substantially  dependent  on 
their  sales  of  shoes  and  textiles  to  buy  U.8. 
products.  Countries  selling  us  shoes  Include 
Italy.  France,  United  Kingdom.  Spain.  Japan 
and  Taiwan.  Big  foreign  suppliers  of  textiles 
Include  these  same  countries  plus  West  Oer- 
many,  Belgium,  Holland,  Israel,  Korea,  Mex- 
ico and  Colombia.  All  these  countries  would 
be  hurt  by  U.S.  restriction  gof  their  sales,  and 
would  predictably  retaliate  by  limiting  ship- 
ments of  U.S.  exports  to  their  own  markets, 
and  notably  of  those  which  represent  the 
bulk  of  Pennsylvania's  foreign  sales. 

In  sum,  whatever  advantages  quotas  might 
bring  to  Pennsylvania's  shoe  Industry  they 
would  be  ptald  for  many  times  over  by  loas 
of  Its  profitable  export  trade,  which  encom- 
passes the  state's  most  afflclent.  dynamic  and 
best-paying  industries. 

EXPORTS  FROM  PENNSYLVANIA.  U60  69 

|ln  RiiUiMS  •!  doUin) 


btt-         Pm- 

iMlt         cent 

Prodects  nCOi     1*6(1     isa>  iactesss 


Tout 1.167 

NoMitctnc  mckiaety 242 

Primiiy  ■•tal  products 20t 

CtMDMcali  sad  (HM  pied- 

■cb 105 

Trinspoft  iquipiii— t......  12t 

Fibficslid  meM  piedscti.  62 

Elwtrical  macliintry •} 

listruniMti,  rslstad 

products 43 

HBCsttsesovi  Mssirfictaf* 

•n  and  wdasncs 39 

Food  Md  kindrad  products.  30 

PMnlsua.eoilpradKts..  Z7 
Asearal  aid  rstitod  peed- 

uets 24 

SletM,  ftsss,  Md  cloy  pcod- 

•ds 21 

Tutik  milt  products 17 

Rubbw  Mid  ptsttic  pfed- 

uds U 

fum  sad  ailtod  pfodstti.  10 

Otrnr  manotactvrcs 30 

AfficetartlcMnmedMiat..  U 
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1.342     2,239 
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MO 
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116 

49 

60 
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34 

62 
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21 

23 

17 

22 

100 

17 

21 

110 

3$ 

63 

no 

74 

6S 

22 

41 

53  .. 

■  As  esapilod  Md  rspartsd  is  "Saney  d  the  Ofl(in  •!  Ejiserts 
ol  MjiMtactuiod  Products"  by  tk*  Burasu  ol  Um  Census,  issuod 
Jsn.  17,  196a,  ind  "Feroiri  AfncuHeral  Trod*  el  ItM  United 
Suies."  Bsssd  ky  IM  Dipsrksist  of  Airiodtsro. 

1 136S  •stisMlts  sn  kitsd  on  §  preiedioa  of  1S66  biures. 
sssumint  that  tho  frowtk  rates  of  Ponnsylvsma's  oaports  In 
ipscifc  tstsssriw  (suck  m  Hoctfkal  McMwiy)  tro  ptraM 
to  aeltonil  irovtk  ntas  fro*  1966  tkrou^  Octokor  1969.  Wkdo 
sakisct  to  later  rofinemant.  this  permits  i  valid  estimate  of  OM 
prosent  toval  d  Mm  State's  eiperb. 


$Mna:  MatMtol  proparod  by  Scott.  Runkte.  •  Assacistas  far 
Ika  Aaancaa  8atad  FadaraUan. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 
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Bir.  BOLAND.  I  wani  to  compliment 
the  gentleman  f  n«n  PennsylTania  on  the 
statement  he  is  making  today  before  the 
House  This  Is  a  matter  which  the  great 
majority  of  the  Members  of  the  Congress 
are  interested  in  and  have  been  Inter- 
ested In  over  the  years  and.  as  the  gen- 
tleman has  Indicated,  there  is  some  re- 
lief provided  In  the  Uws  of  this  Nation, 
particularly  with  respect  to  manpower 
training.  But  that  really  Is  not  the 
answer,  is  it.  to  the  problem  that  faces 
textiles,  shoes,  electronics,  glass,  and  a 
host  of  other  industries  In  the  Nation. 
What  do  you  think  is  the  most  important 
problem  that  faces  this  country  with  re- 
spect to  the  importation  of  products  from 
foreign  countries? 

Mr.  DENT.  The  most  important  sub- 
ject matter  before  us  at  any  time  in  an 
industrial  and  agricultural  complex  is 
the  opportunity  to  work  and  to  be  paid 
for  working,  and  the  most  important 
and  serious  matter  that  this  Congress  Is 
facing  today  is  the  question  of  the  de- 
struction of  Job  opportunities  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  think  the  genUeman 
hits  the  point  precisely  on  the  head.  If 
you  will  listen  to  some  of  the  editorial 
writers,  they  say  that  Industries  which 
cannot  compete  with  foreign-made  prod- 
ucts ought  to  go  and  we  ought  to  retain 
the  workers  for  some  other  Jobs.  What 
kind  of  Jobs,  I  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania?  ^  ,    ^ 

Mr.  DENT.  In  the  committee  chaired 
by  my  good  friend  from  Louisiana — and 
I  thank  him  for  allowing  me  to  precede 
^im  because  I  have  a  very  serious  date — 
In  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  in  1960, 
I  believe,  in  your  meetings,  Mr.  Boc«s, 
a  witness  before  you  said  VbaX  this  coun- 
try's solution  to  the  problem  of  Imports 
coming  into  America  made  by  cheap  la- 
bor would  be  for  this  coimtry  to  get  out 
of  the  unsophisticated  Industries,  which 
would  be  textiles,  shoes,  and  things  of 
that  nature. 
Mr.  BOLAND.  And  put  them  where? 
Mr.  DENT.  And  put  them  into  indus- 
tries like  the  Steuben  Glass.  What  he 
does  not  know  is  that  10  makers  will 
make  all  of  the  Steuben  glass  this  coun- 
try will  consume  in  a  month. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  The  gentleman  men- 
tioned that  over  the  past  few  years  we 
have  received  increasingly  severe  com- 
plaints about  the  expanding  import  com- 
petltion  in  the  electronics  industry.  I 
would  like  to  say  in  1968  the  electronic 
industry  testified  before  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  that  nearly  100.- 
000  Jobs  were  lost  beoauae  of  expanding 
Imports  of  like  or  competitive  electronic 
products  and  components.  In  1967  im- 
ports rose  to  more  than  double  the  total 
of  1964.  And.  at  the  end  of  the  first  quar- 
ter of  1968,  imports  of  coiutumer  elec- 
tronic products  expressed  as  a  share  of 
the  UJ8.  market  were  even  more  alarm- 
ing: TV.  11  percent;  radios,  78  percent; 
phonographs.  SO  pereuit;  tape  record- 
ers. 85  perc«it. 

So  the  gentleman  does  well  to  caU 
attention  to  this  very  serious  problem 
now  affecting  Amezlcan  woifcera,  not 
alone  in  New  Kngland.  which  la  a  highly 
Indostriallnd  iMirt  of  the  Natioa.  but 
also  acnm  the  whole  United  States. 

837— Put  10 


Again  I  commend  the  gentleman  for 
t^Mng  this  time  and  calling  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  this  very  important 
problem. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

The  gentleman  from  Louisiana  has 
been  very  kind  to  allow  me  to  step  in. 
but  he  also  has  a  vary  Important  en- 
gagement, but  I  would  like  to  say  Just 
a  few  words  in  addition. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to 
me  we  have  to  protect  the  American 
market,  but  it  seems  to  me  we  have  to 
get  back  to  the  issue  of  protective  tariffs. 
Mr.  DENT.  I  am  not  so  sure  about 
that.  I  think  we  must  develop  a  compen- 
sating factor  at  the  customhouses  or  at 
the  ports  of  entry  that  will  make  up  the 
difference  between  a  mandated  labor 
cost  in  this  country,  caused  by  the  I^bor 
Standards  and  Pair  Labor  Acts  and  so  on 
luad  apply  that  to  the  imports. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Against  the  import  trade? 
Mr.  DENT.  On  the  Imported  products. 
Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  the  same. 
Mr.  DENT.  It  Is  a  form  of  it,  but  it  is 
a  form  which  is  used  by  Germany  and 
which  is  used  by  Italy  and  which  is  used 
by  Japan  and  by  every  other  country, 
and  they  can  it  everything  but  a  tariff. 
Mr.  GROSS.  If  that  will  do  it,  I  am 
for  it,  but  when  can  we,  does  the  gentie- 
man  suppose,  get  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  to  do  this,  because  this  comes 
within  their  purview,  as  we  know.  When 
can  we  get  than  to  do  something  toward 
saving  the  markets  in  this  country? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  know  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  is  going  to  work  on  it. 
The  chairman  has  annoimced  that  But 
I  suggest  it  ought  to  be  carried  in  the 
RxcoKD  at  this  moment  that  I  will  fight 
with  every  ounce  of  my  strength  to  fight 
against  a  closed  rule  when  it  comes  out 
of  that  committee. 

Mr.  GROSS.  We  have  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  a*  member  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  and  we  can  take  it  up 
with  him. 

Mr.  DENT.  I  will  take  It  up  with  the 
gentleman  when  I  can  talk  to  him  about 
that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  dangers  to  the  17.8. 
economy  cannot  be  minimised  by  pro 
form*  free  trade  arguments.  The  day  for 
sophomorie  trade  economics  is  far  gone. 
The  day  is  past  when  the  U.S.  Job  ow>or- 
tunltles  can  be  treated  in  that  light.  We 
are  in  the  twilight  of  our  needs.  This 
country  will  be  led  into  darkness  or  mid- 
night M  far  as  its  power  and  leadership 
and  growth  as  a  nation.  Only  a  really 
seasoned  mulesklnner  has  the  pn^ier 
vocabulary  to  describe  our  blindness  and 
our  stui>ldlty — or  both. 

Mr.  OAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  win  the 
gentleman  yldd? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  OAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
all  heaid  the  adage:  If  something  looks 
like  a  doek.  walks  like  a  duck,  quacks 
Hkn  a  duA.  and  runs  around  with  other 
ducka.  chances  are  that  something  la  a 


tHirtf  But  we  have  also  learned  that  Is 
not  necessarily  true. 

Pbr  Instance,  early  this  year  I  became 
quite  concerned  over  repmts  the  admin- 
istration was  weighing  the  possibility  of 
liberalizing  quotas  <»i  imported  steel.  If 
this  were  so,  I  felt  such  a  policy  would 
destroy  the  woefully  weak  protection  the 
steel  industry  and  its  employees  now 
have  under  the  voluntary  restraint  ar- 
rangement with  Japan  and  BCSC. 

I  wrote  the  administration  for  an  of- 
ficial confirmation  or  denial  of  the  re- 
ports. Two  months  later  I  received  an 
answer  which  said  absolutely  nothing. 
I  was  left  in  the  same  state  of  puzzle- 
ment over  the  administration's  plans  as 
I  had  been  previously. 

Therefore,  you  can  imagine  how  re- 
lieved I  felt  late  last  month  when  I  read 
a  release  by  a  high-ranking  member  of 
the  administration  which  indicated  the 
threat  from  foreign  imports,  along  with 
the  dangers  they  posed  to  American  in- 
dustries and  worUngmen.  was  recognised 
by  the  White  House.  I  read  the  statemwit 
of  Secretary  of  Labor.  George  P.  Shultz. 
with  considerable  Interest. 

In  it,  Mr.  Shultz  boldly  declared  no 
American  worker  can  be  allowed  to  suffer 
while  the  Nation  reaps  the  rewards  of 
foreign  trade.  He  advocated  st«>s  to  be 
taken  whereby  adequate  protection  is 
glvaa  those  whose  livelihoods  are  endan- 
gered by  import  competition.  The  pro- 
posed Trade  Act  of  1969,  Mr.  Shultz  said, 
would  provide  that  jMTOtection  by  giving 
adjustment  assistance  to  more  workers 
dislocated  by  import  cocDpetition  through 
broadening  the  eliglblltty  criteria. 
Secretary  Shultz  explained: 
For  a  worker  to  recelTe  assUtanoe,  ths  rise 
In  imports  wouldn't  have  to  be  »Ut«i  to  a 
prior  tariff  cut.  Under  the  proposal  workers 
could  be  certified  as  eligible  for  aaalstance 
when  increased  imports-^egardlees  of  their 
reason— are  found  to  be  a  substantial  cause 
of  actual  or  potential  mjury. 


At  first  glance.  Mr.  E^peaker.  I  thought 
I  had  found  an  ally  in  the  administra- 
tion's cabinet;  an  official  who  did.  In- 
deed, share  my  fears,  as  well  as  those  of 
many  <rf  my  colleagues,  over  the  import 
problem. 

Then.  I  realized,  while  the  statonent 
looked  like  a  duck  and  quacked  like  a 
duck,  it  was  not  a  duck  at  alL  It  was 
horse  feathers.  Once  you  got  down  to  the 
nitty-gritty,  you  found  a  plug  for  an  in- 
dustrial welfare  program  or  worit-fare 
program. 

There  was  no  protection  offered  to  the 
industry  or  the  worker  from  fordgn  im- 
ports. Instead,  there  was  an  offer  to  pay 
him  once  he  got  hurt.  Nowhere  did  I 
read  anything  calling  for  strong  protec- 
tive measures  to  prevent  the  worker  from 
getting  hurt  in  the  first  place.  All  It  said 
was:  "If  you  do  get  hurt,  well  pay  you 
for  the  injury."  You  bet  we  would  pay — 
and  through  the  nose. 

I  have  the  gnawing  thought  now,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  Shultz  statement  goes 
hand-in-glove  with  the  earlier  reports 
f{>nf'fTT'*"g  doing  away  with  or  lowering 
f.yi«ting  quotas.  The  Idea,  of  course,  is  to 
eom*?i^t  inflation  by  diivlng  down  domes- 
tic prices^ 

But.  as  I  have  said  before,  I  vlsuaUae 
chaos  If  Imported  products  are  rsieaaed. 
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uneontroUed,  upon  the  American  maiicet. 
The  artlclea.  produced  by  cheap  labor 
and  low  production  costs,  would  sell  far 
below  their  American  counterparts,  driv- 
ing thousands  upon  thousands  of  our 
workers  in  a  variety  of  industries  Into  the 
ranJts  of  the  unemployed. 

These  men.  even  if  compensated  for 
their  imported  injury,  would  have  to 
stretch  any  check  they  receive  to  make 
it  go  as  far  as  possible.  That  means,  in 
many  cases,  the  American  worker  would 
be  fmxed  Into  buying  imported  items  of 
necessity  simply  because  they  were 
cheaper.  For  every  foreign-made  arti- 
cle he  buys,  another  American  worker  in 
another  Industry  may  feel  the  pinch. 
Ironically,  he  might  even  be  forced  into 
buying  the  product  he  used  to  make  until 
he  lost  his  Job  to  an  overseas  competi- 
tor. 

I  can  see  the  sales  of  imported  goods 
looming  sky  high,  creating  additional 
pressure  on  domestic  industries  in  the 
fight  for  survival.  Others  might  succiunb 
to  the  pressure,  close  their  doors  and 
throw  their  employees  into  a  stagnant 
labor  pool. 

Of  course,  these  nonworking  workers 
are  to  be  compensated  under  the  pro- 
posed Trade  Act  of  1969.  But  where  will 
the  money  come  from?  The  taxpayer? 
What  taxpayers?  Most  of  them.  I  fear, 
will  be  waiting  for  the  assistance  check. 
And  how  long  will  those  fortunate 
fiMWigfa  to  have  a  Job  be  able  to  support 
an  ever-increasing  industrial  welfare 
ToD?  m  the  end.  the  working  taxpayer 
will  try  to  stretch  his  salary.  He,  too.  will 
turn  to  purchasing  cheaper  foreign- 
aiade  goods  over  the  more  expoislve 
domestic  item,  thereby  taking  another 
whack  at  a  reeling  American  economy. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  submit  the  American 
woiter.  in  this  battle  against  foreign  im- 
ports, does  not  need  or  want  pity  or  a 
payoff.  He  wants  and  needs  protection, 
not  a  mad  money  merry-go-round. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent  months  I  have 
fooDd  myself  involved  in  tliree  incidents 
deallnc  with  foreicn  imports.  The  inci- 
dents majr  have  been  humorous  to  some 
but  not  to  tbose  ooUeagues  who  represent 
districts  where  Industries  and  workers 
have  been  hart  by  overseas  oompetitlaii. 

If  yoa  recall,  the  first  occurred  in  Jan- 
uary during  lunch  at  the  cafeteria  In 
the  Longwarth  Building.  While  toying 
with  my  food.  I  diseoveied  the  knife  I 
was  using  was  stamped  "Made  in  Japan." 
I  was  appalled  to  learn  imported  silver- 
ware was  used  In  a  cafeteria  utUiaed  by 
lepiescntatlves  of  this  Nation's  Govern- 
ment. 

A  few  weeks  later  I  was  informed  a 
novelty  shop  in  Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  near  the 
Federal  Building  where  my  district  office 
is  located,  was  advertising  another  im- 
ported produce — unemployment.  The 
shop  was  selling  automobile  bumper 
stickers  with  the  message:  "Unemploy- 
ment—Made In  Japan." 

The  latest  Incident  happened  last  week 
in  the  cafeteria  of  the  Federal  Building 
In  Pittsburgh.  One  of  my  staff  had  taken 
a  guest  to  lunch  and  told  him  of  my 
findlnc  the  Japanese  knife  In  the  Long- 
worth  Cafeteria.  The  guest  chn^led  at 
the  story  but  prompits  ^tecked  his  own 
sUveiware. 


You  have  guessed,  I  am  sure,  at  what 
he  found.  Stamped  not  Just  on  the  knife, 
but  on  every  piece  of  silverware  checked, 
was  the  legend  bold  as  brass:  "Stainless 
Steel,  Made  in  Japan." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  imderstand  why 
any  Federal  building  with  cafeteria  fa- 
cilities cannot  use  American  made  silver- 
ware, utensils  and  appliances.  Perhaps 
we  do  not  manufacture  such  items  any- 
more; perhaps  those  industries  already 
have  gone  down  the  drain. 

I  do  not  believe  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  ever  permit  the  use  of  for- 
eign steel  in  the  construction  of  its  build- 
ings. Why.  then,  should  it  be  stocked  and 
supplied  with  foreign  made  equipment 
and  supplies. 

I  am  cvuious  to  know  how  widespread 
this  practice  might  be.  Are  all  Federal 
cafeterias  equli>ped  with  foreign  silver- 
ware and  china?  Is  there  other  foreign 
made  equipment  and  material  used  in 
their  operations?  What  about  Federal 
buildings  without  cafeterias?  What  in- 
roads have  foreign  products  made  in 
their  operation?  Did  we  get  a  good  buy 
on  the  articles?  More  important,  what 
did  it  cost  in  American  Jobs? 

A  partial  answer  to  the  last  question 
can  be  found  in  a  report  on  a  conference 
held  in  Pittsburgh  last  month  by  Cutlery, 
Hand  Tools  and  Tablewso^  local  union 
representatives  of  the  USWA. 

At  the  2-day  meeting  delegates  were 
told  by  USWA  Director  Mitchel  F.  Ma- 
zuca  of  district  4,  conference  vice  chair- 
man, "the  cutlery  Industry  will  be  dis- 
appearing from  the  scene  if  we  don't  do 
something  about  imports — If  we  do  not 
do  something  soon,  we  won't  have  any 
members  in  this  industry." 

A  union  local  president  said  his  plant 
cut  employment  from  700  to  300  in  4 
years  due  to  Imports  of  stainless  steel. 
Another  described  the  industry's  situa- 
tion as  "living  in  a  house  of  straw  held 
together  by  a  few  defense  contracts 
which  could  terminate  at  any  time." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  fear  many  of  those 
who  advocate  liberalization  of  Import 
quotas  to  fight  Inflation,  who  teti  Amer- 
ican workers  will  not  lose  their  Jobs  as  a 
result,  may  have  to  eat  a  lot  of  crow  and 
they  will  eat  it  using  imported  silver- 
ware. 


OFFSHORE  LEASE  SALES 

The  SPEAKXR  pro  tempore.  Utoder  a 

previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  is  recognised  for 
30  minutes. 

Mr.  BOGG6.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  sup- 
ported without  exception  the  acts 
passed  by  the  Congress  to  clean  up  our 
environment  and  to  protect  all  forms 
of  life. 

Some  of  these  laws  were  the  Acceler- 
ated Public  Works  Act  of  some  years 
back,  the  Clean  Air  Act,  and  a  very 
Important  act  Just  signed  by  President 
Nixon  this  month,  the  Water  Quality  Im- 
provement Act.  I  am  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal oosponaors  of  the  proposed  Joint 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Tech- 
nology. 

Mr.  Speaker,  off  the  ooast  of  Louisiana 
nature  has  been  very  generous.  We  have 
enormous  deposits  of  salt,  sulfur,  oil. 


and  gas.  We  are  one  of  the  principal  pro- 
ducers of  shrimp,  oysters,  and  fisheries 
of  all  types. 

For  over  20  years  the  oil  and  gas  In- 
dustry and  the  marine-life  industries 
have  lived  together  in  complete 
harmony. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  adverse  economic  im- 
pact of  recent  administrative  actions  di- 
rected by  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
against  the  offshore  oil  and  gas  industry 
has  reached  such  proportions  that  it  de- 
serves the  attention  of  this  body.  These 
actions,  taken  in  the  name  of  environ- 
mental control,  have  consisted  of  a  sus- 
pension of  offshore  lease  sales,  the  shut- 
ting in  of  entire  fields,  and  the  overly 
harsh  enforcement  of  new,  stringent 
regulations  and  orders  that  are  seriously 
curtailing  routine  day-by-day  opera- 
tions. The  new  restrictions  not  only  are 
having  a  devastating  effect  upon  the 
State  of  Louisiana  and  its  citizens,  they 
are  causing,  and  unquestionably  will  re- 
sult in.  substantial  loss  of  revenue  to 
the  United  States. 

My  remarks  are  applicable  to  offshore 
drilling  and  production  in  all  coastal 
States.  I  shall  restrict  my  factual  data 
to  offshore  Louisiana,  however,  since  I 
have  ready  access  to  the  statistics  relat- 
ing to  the  operations  in  my  State. 

Current  production  from  offshore 
Louisiana  totals  approximately  1  mil- 
lion barrels  of  crude  oil  and  condensate 
per  day,  or  10  percent  of  the  total  do- 
mestic rate.  Both  oil  and  gas  production 
offshore  have  been  growing  at  an  an- 
nual rate  in  excess  of  15  percent.  Pres- 
sently  about  3.4  million  acres  of  the 
Continental  Shelf  are  under  lease.  At 
the  major  sale  in  June  1967,  industry 
leased  158  tracts  covering  about  744,500 
acres  and  paid  a  bonus  of  $510  million. 
This  is  $685  per  acre. 

Since  offshore  operations  started,  the 
oil  industry  has  paid  $3.8  billion  in  lease 
bonuses  and  rentals  to  the  State  and 
Federal  Governments,  and  $1.8  billion 
in  royalties  and  production  taxes.  If 
we  consider  State  royalties  and  produc- 
tion taxes  on  remaining  reserves,  the 
total  amount  returned  to  the  public  will 
be  about  $1  for  every  barrel  of  oil  pro- 
duced offshore. 

It  is  estimated  that  Industry  has  in- 
vested a  total  of  $8.3  billion  in  offshore 
Louisiana.  For  the  past  15  years,  an 
average  of  more  than  $1  million  per  day 
has  been  spent  in  offshore  Louisiana  for 
capital  Investment.  An  amount  one-third 
to  one-half  as  large  has  been  spent  each 
day  operating  the  properties  that  have 
been  previously  developed.  The  return 
on  this  tremendous  investment  has  been 
$4.6  billion.  The  current  payout  status 
is  $3.7  billion  in  the  red. 

Based  on  all  available  facts,  the  fol- 
lowing points  are  Indisputable: 

First.  The  governments  of  the  United 
States  and  the  State  of  Louisiana  have 
realized  huge  sums  of  money  from  the 
prior  orderly  and  periodic  leasing  of 
offshore  Louisiana  lands,  and  that  leas- 
ing practice  should  be  restored  and  con- 
tinued. 

Second.  The  oil  industry  under  the 
free  enterprise  system  has  invested  tre- 
mendous moneys  in  a  high-risk  venture 
in  a  hostile  area  for  an  average  rate  of 
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letnm  below  that  expected  from  the 
normal  manufacturing  investment. 

Third.  National  security  has  been 
strengthened  by  the  additional  reserves 
added  by  offshore  exploration.  The  im- 
portance of  adequate  domestic  reserves 
was  graphically  Illustrated  by  the  dos- 
ing of  the  Suez  Canal. 

Fourth.  The  Interior  Department, 
while  Justified  in  tightening  its  super- 
visory regulations  to  prevent  and  con- 
trol oil  splUs  and  other  offshore  acci- 
dents, should  administer  its  new  regula- 
tions in  a  calm  and  businesslike  fashion 
and  avoid  the  emergency  shuttlng-in  of 
entire  fields  wherever  possible. 

I  would  be  the  last  to  advocate  that 
the  oil  and  gas  industry  be  glvoi  free 
and  unbridled  rein  to  conduct  their  op- 
erations without  regard  to  possible  dam- 
age to  marine  and  aquatic  life  or  to  the 
beaches  of  our  coastal  areas.  No  one,  not 
even  the  industry  itself,  advocates  this. 
This  Congress,  through  its  recent  enact- 
ment of  the  amendment  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  has  taken 
cognizance  of  the  need  to  imiMse  a 
greater  measure  of  liability  for  damages 
restiltlng  from  the  pollution  of  oiur  off- 
shore waters.  But  what  is  not  generally 
known  Is  that  the  oil  and  gas  Indtxstry 
is  devoting  a  tremendous  effort  to  self- 
police  its  offshore  activities  and  to  re- 
duce oil  spillage  to  an  absolute  mini- 
mum. 

In  Louisiana,  the  oil  and  gas  industry 
is  represented  by  an  organization  known 
as  the  Offshore  Operators  Committee, 
which  is  composed  of  representatives  of 
over  90  percent  of  the  companies  oper- 
ating there.  That  committee  has  in  the 
past  and  currently  is  evolving  systems 
and  plikns  for  the  improvement  of  Its 
offshore  techniques  and  for  the  preven- 
tion and  control  of  pollution.  One  ex- 
ample can  be  found  In  the  recent  oil  pol- 
luti<m  of  the  fishing  resort  town  of 
Grand  Isle  in  my  congressional  district. 
Without  waiting  to  determine  the  cause 
of  this  pollution,  the  Offshore  Operators 
Committee,  acting  through  one  of  the 
companies  with  facilities  on  the  island, 
immediately  cleaned  up  the  beach  and 
restored  it  to  a  condition  better  than 
existed  prior  to  the  accident,  industry 
was  pubHely  commended  by  the  officials 
of  the  town  for  Its  prompt  action.  More- 
over, it  was  later  determined  by  govern- 
mental officials  that  the  offending  dl 
did  not  come  from  any  offshore  opera- 
tion at  all.  but  rather  was  refined  oO  that 
apparently  escaped  tram  a  damaged 
tanker. 

Another  example  of  industry's  effort 
was  the  recent  adoption  by  the  Offshore 
Oj>erator8  Committee  of  a  plan  of 
Joint  air  surveillanoe  and  a  program  of 
reporting  and  cleaning  up  of  any  acci- 
dental oil  spillage  found  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  or  in  the  bays  and  estuaries  of  the 
State.  This  program,  which  wUl  entail  a 
substantial  expenditure,  should  do  much 
to  keep  to  a  minimum  and  under  con- 
trol any  accidental  spills  In  this  area. 

Mr.  8i>eaker,  the  environmental  issue 
is  a  comparatively  new  one.  Public  in- 
terest in  It  commenced  with  the  Tcrreif 
Canyon  incident  in  England  and  has 
been  heightened  by  the  Santo  BartMU« 
and  Chevron  incidents.  But  what  Is  com- 


pletely overlooked  by  many  Is  the  fact 
that  the  oil  and  gas  Industry  has  oper- 
ated in  offshore  Louisiana  waters  for 
more  than  20  years.  More  than  10,000 
oil  and  gas  wells  have  been  drilled  and 
some  of  the  Nation's  most  important  re- 
serves have  been  established.  During  this 
entire  20-year  period,  the  shipping  inter- 
ests, the  commercial  fishing  and  oyster 
industries  and  sports  fishermen  have 
been  utilizing  the  same  area  and  have 
prospered.  All  have  contributed  heav- 
1^  throtigh  taxation  to  the  welfare  of 
both  the  State  and  Federal  governments. 
All  interests  have  learned  to  operate  in 
such  a  manner  so  as  to  respect  the  rights 
of  each  other.  To  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
represents  an  outstanding  example,  based 
on  proven  facts  occurring  over  many 
years  as  contrasted  with  one  or  more 
single  incidents,  of  the  multiple  use 
of  a  natural  resource  without  significant 
damage  to  the  natural  environment  or 
ecology. 

I  must  say  to  you  that  in  an  operation 
of  the  magnitude  that  I  have  described, 
some  accidental  oil  spillages  are  in- 
evitable. My  Investigation  establishes, 
however,  that  reports  of  the  damages 
caused  by  these  spills  have  been  magni- 
fied out  of  all  proportion.  TTie  recent 
Chevron  Oil  Co.  blowout  and  fire,  which 
occurred  off  the  coast  of  my  State,  was 
described  by  the  news  media  as  a 
disaster  of  major  proportions.  The  facts 
do  not  bear  this  out  at  all. 

The  Chevron  fire  started  on  February 
10,  1970,  and  continued  to  bum  until 
March  10, 1970.  During  this  interval  very 
little  oil  spilled  into  the  gulf  because 
virtually  all  of  the  ofl  coming  from  the 
wells  vras  being  consimied  in  the  fire. 

In  order  to  giin  access  to  the  burning 
weUs  so  that  they  could  be  capped,  it  was 
necessary,  on  March  10,  1970,  to  extin- 
guish the  fire.  Although  oil  from  the  wtils 
did  spOl  Into  the  water  from  March  10 
until  March  SI,  1970,  Chevnm  during 
this  Interval  used  an  possible  means  to 
contain  <^"«<  to  skim  the  oil,  an  effort 
which  cost  approximately  $3,000,000.  At 
the  same  time,  the  extremdy  dangerous 
Job  of  capping  the  wells  was  being  accom- 
plished at  an  additional  cost  of  some 
$4,000,000.  Again  this  company  was  aided 
to  the  maximum  extent  possible  by  all 
other  offshore  operators. 

Despite  the  public  outcry  about  the 
major  damage  caused  by  the  ChevnHi 
blowout,  the  true  facts  are  these:  only  a 
very  small,  almost  ndnute.  amount  of  oil 
settled  on  Um  beach  of  one  uninhabited 
island.  That  oil  was  promptty  cleaned 
up  by  a  competent  crew  employed  by 
Chevnm  with  no  residual  damage.  In 
addition,  there  has  not  been  the  slightest 
Mt  of  evidence  produced  that  the  oil 
spillage  from  the  Uowout  resulted  in  any 
harm  whatever  to  marine  or  aquatde  life. 
A  comparison  shotild  be  made  of  the 
quantities  of  ofi  which  escape  from  an 
accidental  Uowout  such  as  that  occurring 
to  Chevron  to  the  loss  of  oil  occurring  in 
exactly  the  same  area  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  during  World  War  n. 

in  1942  and  1943.  the  GtOf  of  BSexico 
was  a  happy-hunttaig-ground  for  Ger- 
man submulnes.  and  the  area  Just  off- 
shore of  the  mouth  of  the  Ifisslssiisii 
River  was  designated  by  the  Navy  as 


"torpedo  Junction."  A  total  of  92  cargo 
vessels  were  sunk  in  the  gulf  during  this 
period.  Many,  if  not  a  majority,  of  these 
were  ofl  tankers. 

Using  estimates  of  the  UJ3.  Geological 
Survey  of  the  rate  of  spillage  from  the 
Chevron  wells — approximately  500  bar- 
rels per  day— the  total  oil  qrillage  from 
the  Chevron  accidrait  was  approximately 
one-third  the  amount  of  oil  that  was 
discharged  into  the  gulf  by  a  single  10,- 
000-ton  torpedoed  tanker.  It  is  easy  to 
see,  therefore,  that  the  total  amount  of 
oil  released  in  gulf  waters  during  World 
War  n  was  of  astronomical  proportions 
as  compared  with  the  Chevron  blowout. 
Yet  the  fact  remains  that,  Immedlatriy 
after  the  war,  the  oyster,  shrimp,  and 
fishing  industries  resumed  full-scale  op- 
erations  with  no  indication  of  damage 
from  the  prior  ofl  spillage. 

In  my  opinion,  the  continued  suspen- 
sion of  offshore  lease  sales  win  result  in 
a  devastating  economic  crisis  to  the 
State  of  Louisiana  and  ita  people.  The 
offshore  oil  and  gas  indiistry  is  served 
by  literally  hundreds  of  related  indus- 
tries who  employ  thousands  of  people. 
The  oil  companies  have  already  com- 
menced curtailing  their  operations  and 
this  has  resulted  in  a  noticeable  decline 
in  employment  among  these  service  in- 
dustries, "nils  will  continue  and  greatly 
accelerate  tmless  future  leaslngs  are  an- 
nounced so  that  the  companies  can  plan 
new  exploration  programs  in  the  gulf. 

The  second  adverse  effect  of  a  con- 
tinued suspension  of  leasing  is  far  more,^ 
serious  since  It  relates  to  the  public  in- 
terest of  the  United  States.  Offshore 
Tifmjrfftnit  exploration  is  conducted 
through  the  use  of  expensive  platforms 
and  drilling  rigs.  These  cost  millions  of 
dollars.  ITielr  owners  cannot  possibly 
stand  by  and  allow  these  rigs  to  remain 
idle.  The  only  alternative  ia  to  move 
them  to  f  ordgn  waters  where  no  drilling 
restrictions  exist.  The  trend  toward  this 
move  has  already  commenced.  If  it  is 
continued,  there  will  be  a  serious  dedine 
in  the  discovery  and  devel<a'nient  of  new 
domestic  reserves  in  the  offrtiore  waters 
of  the  United  States.  This  deflnitdy 
would  be  harmful  to  the  national  in- 
terest. 

I  submit  to  yon  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  immediately  diould  resume 
^nA  announce  In  advance  an  orderty 
program  of  future  offshore  leasing.  He 
should  combine  this  with  a  continued 
strict  and  reasonable  supervision  over 
offshore  drilling  and  producing  opera- 
tions. In  this  manner,  the  future  multi- 
ple use  of  the  nattiral  envinmment  In 
this  area  can  be  utlllxed  to  the  maximum 
extent. 

SUPPORT  FOR  THE  PRESIDEMT  IN 
THE  CAMBCH>IAN  CRISIS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temp(»e.  Under  a 
prevlouB  order  ot  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington  (Mrs.  Mat) 
is  recogniaed  for  30  minutes. 

BCrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  year  in 
his  inaugural  address  to  this  Nation  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  during 
that  talk,  expieased  a  hope  that  we  tn 
this  country— and  this  Is  somewhat  of 
a  quote  of  his  words.  I  beUere— wotOd 
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stop  shouting  ftt  one  another  and  listen 
to  one  another. 

I  have  thought  of  that  statement  often 
In  these  last  few  days  as  the  political 
dialog  on  Cambodia  seems  to  be  peaUng 
to  a  screeching  decibel  strength. 

My  concern  Is  that  the  general  pub- 
lic is  not  going  to  be  able  to  hear  the 
facts  because  of  the  noise.  Even  before 
the  President  has  had  time  to  evaluate 
and  assess  each  change  in  the  Cambo- 
dian situation,  political  detractors  from 
all  comers  start  shouting  their  criticism 
of  or  their  opposition  to  a  Presidential 
policy  that  has  not  even  been  determined, 
much  lees  announced. 

In  this  fast-moving  and  serious  Cam- 
bodian crisis.  I  Just  wish  everyone  would 
remember  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  every  bit  of  knowl- 
edge on  Cambodia  at  his  command  as 
anyone  in  this  Nation  can  have.  We  also 
must  remember  that  the  President,  above 
all  others  In  this  country.  Is  tuned  in 
to  the  potential  dangers  on  every  alter- 
native decision  and  military  move.  This 
tuning  In  is  based  on  recent  years  of 
grim  experience  with  regard  to  Vietnaiu. 
Can  we  not  remember  that  and  hopt- 
fuUy  keep  our  vocal  cool  for  awhile? 
Xzcept.  of  course,  for  that  man  or  wom- 
an among  us  who  Is  omnipotent.  Let 
him  or  her  speak  up  immediately.  To 
that  one  we  will  listen.  Meanwhile  I 
knofw  one  thing  for  sure.  There  Is  no 
one  In  this  country  more  dedicated  to 
world  peace  than  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  There  is  no  one  more 
seriously  concerned  for  America's  se- 
curity than  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  On  this  I  base  my  confidence  in 
President  Nixon's  ability  to  make  the 
right  decisions  in  the  crucial  Cambo- 
dian situation. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  we 
are  all  aware  of  the  tremendous  burden 
that  President  Nixon  carries  as  he  studies 
the  request  of  the  Oovemment  of  Cam- 
bodia for  arms.  Any  informed  thinking 
peraoo  must  realize  the  great  responsl- 
tafllty  connected  with  finding  an  answer  to 
this  proUem.  We  desire  to  assist  the  peo- 
ple of  Cambodia  in  their  efforts  to  resist 
Oammimist  aggresskoi.  but  certainly 
most  not  take  steps  which  would  Involve 
us  further  in  combat  In  Southeast  Asia. 

We  can  find  assurance  in  the  fact  that 
the  Preaktent  has  access  to  an  available 
■oarces  of  information,  that  he  receives 
adrloe  txota  those  most  competent  to  pro- 
vide it.  and  that  be  Is  giving  this  matter 
the  most  careful  and.  I  am  siue,  prayer- 
ful study  poaslble.  Thus,  whatever  the 
deelston.  I  am  confident  that  it  will  be 
th*  best  possible  one. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  few  of  us 
know  with  certainty  what  future  course 
of  action  the  North  Vietnamese  com- 
munists have  in  mind  with  regard  to 
the  government  of  Cambodia. 

We  do  have  certain  facts  before  us. 
We  know  that  there  are  at  least  40,000 
North  Vietnamese  combat  troops  In 
Cambodia  at  the  present  time.  We  know 
that  Just  last  weekend,  at  a  top-level 
strategy  sesstoo  held  in  Red  China,  for- 
mer r;»m*wv«*n  Chief  of  State  Prlnoe 
Sihanouk.  Pathet  Lao  leader  Prince 
Souphanavoung,  North  Vietnamese  Pre- 
mier Pham  Van  Doung  and  Vletcong 


ofBclals  called  for  an  Indochlnese  Popu- 
lar Front  to  overthrow  the  governments 
of  South  Vietnam,  Laos  and  Cambodia. 
We  also  know  that  the  developments  in 
Indochina  cannot  be  viewed  in  Isolation; 
what  happens  in  Cambodia  affects  the 
future  of  South  Vietnam. 

The  decision  that  our  President  must 
make  regarding  the  request  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  Cambodia  for  limited  arms 
assistance  is  difficult  and  agonizing  at 
the  very  least.  I  take  reassurance  in  the 
fact  that  President  Nixon  is  subjecting 
this  matter  to  the  closest  scrutiny  and 
analysis  with  a  view  toward  the  far- 
reaching  consequences  of  his  decision. 
Whatever  that  decision  may  be,  I  am 
confident  that  the  President  will  act  with 
wisdom  and  dispatch  in  the  interest  of 
all  Americans. 


GEa4E3tAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTE9<D 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous eonsent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  re- 
vise and  extend  their  remarks  on  this 
subject. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


END  THE  WAR  IN  INDOCHINA  BY 
NOT  OETTINa  INTO  FT  IN  THE 
FIRST  PLACE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Faksstxiii)  Is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  FARB8TEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
surest  way  to  end  a  war  is  not  to  get 
involved  in  It  in  the  first  place.  And  the 
administration  in  weighing  the  Cam- 
bodian request  for  military  assistance,  no 
doubt  with  American  adviiers  going  along 
to  train  the  Cambodians  on  how  to  use 
the  weapons.  Is  In  effect  deciding  whether 
it  will  widen  the  war  to  an  all-Indochina 
war  or  pursue  a  policy  of  gradual  with- 
drawal of  American  forces  from  Vlet- 


Some  of  the  arguments  we  are  hearing 
for  American  mllitaiy  Involvement  are 
quite  reminiscent  of  the  period  Immedi- 
ately preceding  American  entry  Into  the 
Vietnam  war,  which  no  one  wanted 
either. 

Some  Pentagon  oflirlals  are  arguing 
that  an  all-out  allied  attack  in  Cambodia 
could  win  us  the  war  In  Vietnam — If  only 
we  would  expand  it. 

Five  years  ago,  we  heard  these  same 
arguments  being  uaed  about  driving  the 
Communists  out  of  Vietnam.  If  only  we 
committed  American  forces,  we  could 
save  Vietnam  from  Ho  Chi  Mlnh. 

When,  in  spite  of  American  conunit- 
ment  in  Vietnam,  the  Communists  were 
not  routed  from  the  country,  we  were 
told.  If  only  we  bombed  the  Northern 
ports,  it  would  destroy  the  spirit  of  Mtyt 
North  Vietnamese  and  bring  military 
victory. 

In  spite  erf  the  presence  at  massive 
numbers  of  American  troops  and  the  ex- 
penditure of  thousands  of  lives,  military 
victory  could  not  be  achieved. 

In  apiVt  of  the  massive  and  intensive 


bombing  of  the  North,  the  spirit  and 
determination  of  the  North  Vietnamese 
could  not  be  broken. 

Ironically,  our  military  position  began 
to  Improve  after  we  stopped  the  bomb- 
ing and  began  to  withdraw  some  of  our 
forces. 

Now  we  are  hearing  the  same  "we  can 
win  the  war  if  only  we  expand  It"  logic 
applied  to  Cambodia. 

We  also  hear  another  argument  remi- 
niscent of  5  years  ago  that  we  have  to  in- 
tervene to  save  the  people  from  an  op- 
pressive and  tyrannical  regime. 

We  Intervened  in  South  Vietnam  so 
that  the  South  Vietnamese  might  con- 
tinue under  the  rule  of  the  Diem  regime, 
which  was  responsible  for  the  deaths  and 
imprisonment  of  thousands  of  non-Com- 
munist citizens.  We  remained  In  Vietnam 
to  protect  the  Thieu-Ky  regime  which 
closes  newspapers,  and  Jails  political  op- 
ponents. 

Now  we  are  being  asked  to  come  to 
the  aid  of  the  Lon  Nol  regime,  which  has 
massacred  hundreds  of  Innocent  Viet- 
namese civilians  because  of  their  race, 
and  whose  armed  forces  are  using  im- 
armed  Vietnamese  civilians  as  an  ad- 
vance g\iard  to  draw  enemy  fire. 

The  adminlstratlcm  faces  a  siren  ap- 
peal to  win  the  war  by  escalation.  There 
is  no  excuse  for  the  President  or  any  of 
us  to  accept  any  enlargement  of  the  war 
without  anticipation  of  the  consequences. 


THE  FEDERAL  RESERVE  MONOP- 
OLY—COSTLIEST OF  TAXPAYERS" 
SUBSIDIES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Rakick)  is  rec- 
ognised for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  fed  emotional  Jargon 
about  "special  Interests"  being  granted 
tax  dollar  subsidies  and  preferred  treat- 
ment. The  military  defense  system  is  at- 
tacked as  a  monster  military-Industrial 
complex,  absorbing  funds  which  the  lib- 
erals feel  might  otherwise  go  Into  urt>an 
and  social  welfare  projects. 

The  space  program  has  also  experi- 
enced financial  setbacks.  The  farm  pro- 
gram can  anticipate  vote-getting  support 
only  by  severe  limitations  on  subsidies. 
Each  is  accused  of  power  lobbies  and 
pressures  on  the  Hill. 

Yet,  these  attacked  programs  are  in- 
finitesimal compared  to  the  tax  stibsldy 
going  to  the  Federal  Reserve  and  inter- 
national bankers.  We  hear  of  no  efforts 
to  limit  or  control  the  Federal  Reserve 
subsidy — ^nor  of  suggestions  of  conflict  of 
Interest. 

This  Is  why  I  have  Introdxiced  HJl. 
17140,  a  bill  to  vest  with  Congress  the 
control  over  our  money. 

A  most  Informative  dissertation  by 
Oary  Allen,  on  the  Federal  Reserve  ap- 
peared in  the  April  edition  of  American 
Opinion  and  I  include  it  along  with  a 
statement  of  Dr.  Russell  Lee  Norfoum 
entitled  "The  Federal  Reserve  Sjrstem 
after  50  Years": 

Fdbbal   Bbbsbvb:    Ths  Ann-KcoMOifics   of 
Boom  amb  Bust 

a*ry  Allen,  •  graduate  of  StanTocd  Uni- 
versity snd  one  of  the  nation's  top  sutboritlee 
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on  clvU  turmoil  and  the  new  Lett,  Is  author 
of  Communist  Revolution  In  the  Streets — a 
highly  praised  and  definitive  volume  on  rev- 
olutionary tactics  and  strategies,  published 
by  Western  Islands.  Mr.  Allen,  a  former  m- 
structor  of  both  hUtory  and  English,  Is  active 
In  antl-Communlst  and  other  humanitarian 
causes.  Now  a  film  writer,  author,  and  Jour- 
nalist, he  Is  a  Contributing  Editor  to  Amer- 
ican Opinion.  Oary  Allen  Is  also  nationally 
celebrated  as  a  lecturer. 

On  October  30,  1969,  Mr.  Mobley  Milam, 
who  until  the  nineteenth  of  that  month  had 
been  Chief  AssUtant  U.S.  Attorney  for  the 
Southern  District  of  California,  walked  Into 
the  Los  Angeles  Branch  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank  of  San  Francisco  and  asked  to  re- 
deem a  fifty-dollar  bill  In  "lawful  money." 
Mr.  Milam  was  received  with  courtesy,  taken 
Into  a  large  vault,  and  shown  great  stacks  of 
paper  currency.  He  was  told  he  could  have 
his  choice  of  any  other  fifty-dollar  bill,  or  of 
any  combmatlon  of  smaller  bills  totaling 
fifty  dollars. 

Attorney  Milam  pointed  to  the  contractual 
guarantee  printed  on  his  fifty-dollar  Federal 
Reserve  Note.  It  read:  "ThU  note  Is  legal 
tender  for  all  debts  public  and  private,  and 
Is  redeemable  In  lawful  money  at  the  United 
States  Treasury,  or  at  any  Federal  Reserve 
Bank." 

Since  this  was  a  note  redeemable  In  lawful 
money.  It  was  obviously  not  Itself  lawful 
money.  The  bank  employee  said  be  was  very 
•orry,  but  he  had  no  lawful  money  to  give 
Mr.  Milam  and  again  offered  him  his  choice 
of  Identical  paper  bUls.  "That,"  the  former 
Assistant  UJ9.  Attorney  objected,  "is  like 
saying  green  stamps  can  only  be  redeemed  In 
green  stamps."  It  is  somewhat  like  presenting 
the  claim  check  for  your  automobile  at  a 
parking  lot  and  bemg  given  your  choice  of 
any  other  claim  check,  the  parking  lot  having 
sold  your  car  at  a  wholesale  price  to  a  used- 
car  dealer. 

Attorney  Milam  proceeded  Immediately  to 
file  suit  to  force  the  government  and  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  to  redeem  Federal 
Reserve  Notes  In  gold  or  silver.  Mobley  Milam 
explained: 

This  stilt  strikes  at  the  root  cause  of  our 
basic  problons  oC  Inflation,  the  public 
debt.  .  .  . 

The  law  specifically  states  that  Federal 
Beeerve  notes  shall  be  redeemed  In  lawful 
money  (Title  13,  United  States  Code,  Sec- 
tion 411).  The  Treastiry  Department's  con- 
tention that  Federal  Reserve  Notea  shall  be 
redeemed  In  themselves  is  Illogical,  contrary 
to  the  plain  meaning  of  ordinary  English, 
and  In  fact  Is  ludicrous.  .  .  .  Federal  Re- 
serve Notes,  until  they  were  recently  changed 
by  bureaucratic  flat,  specifically  promise  to 
pay  the  be&rer  on  demand  so  many  dollars. 
A  "dollar"  has  throughout  our  history  been 
defined  by  statute  as  so  many  grams  o€  sU- 
ver  or  gold  and  nothing  else.  It  la  still  so 
defined  by  law  cnUe  21,  United  SUtes  Code, 
Section  314  and  316).  The  only  other  thing 
ever  defined  by  the  statute  as  "lawful  money" 
Is  United  States  Notes  (Olvll  War  "Oreen- 
backa"). 

The  Milam  suit,  which  comes  to  trial  In 
June  1B70,  places  the  Federal  Reserve  In  a 
very  serious  situation.  It  cannot  give  gold 
because,  since  1933,  it  has  been  Illegal  for 
Americans  to  own  gold  bullion.  And,  what 
little  of  our  once  enormous  supply  of  sU- 
ver  is  lett,  Including  the  melt  from  our  once 
plentiful  sliver  coins,  is  being  sold.  The  Fed- 
eral Reserve,  the  law  notwithstanding,  no 
longer  has  any  "lawful  money"  with  which 
to  redeem  Federal  Reserve  Notes.  It  has  thus 
deleted  the  "promise  to  pay  in  lawful  money" 
from  new  currency.  The  once  redeemable 
Federal  Reserve  Note  is  now  treated  as  flat 
money  \mbacked  by  anything  of  value. 

By  challenging  the  Federal  Reeerve.  Mr. 
Milam  is  confronting  what  may  be  the  most 
powerful  body  In  the  ootmtry — already  in 


complete  control  of  the  American  economy. 
It  is  a  matter  of  considerable  concern. 

The  prototype  for  our  Federal  Reserve,  and 
for  central  banking  In  all  modem  nations, 
was  created  in  1716  by  one  John  Law.  A 
Scotsman  forced  to  spend  most  of  his  years 
on  the  Continent  because  of  a  conviction  for 
murder  in  England,  Law  made  his  living  as  a 
professional  gambler.  That  Is,  until  he  dis- 
covered the  Bank  of  Amsterdam  was  operat- 
ing a  racket  that  beat  working  the  tables  at 
Monte  Carlo. 

The  Bank  oT  Amsterdam  had  begun  as  a 
warehouse  for  safe  storage  of  gold  belonging 
to  merchants.  A  merchant  would  deposit  his 
gold  for  safekeeping,  and  the  banker  would 
give  him  a  warehouse  receipt  with  which  he 
could  reclaim  his  gold  Just  as  you  reclaim 
your  car  at  a  parking  lot  by  presenting  your 
claim  check  to  the  attendant.  The  banker 
made  his  money  by  charging  a  fee  for  pro- 
viding safekeeping.  Soon,  however,  merchants 
found  it  more  convenient  to  exchange  the 
warehouse  receipts  th&n  to  go  to  the  bother 
of  phjrelcally  withdrawing  and  exchanging 
gold. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  bankers  observed 
that  only  about  ten  percent  of  their  custom- 
ers wanted  liquid  use  of  their  stored  gold  at 
any  one  time.  They  decided  to  go  into  the 
loan  business.  But  they  did  not  loan  out  gold; 
rather,  they  printed  mere  receipts  for  gold 
and  loaned  these  at  Interest — literally  manu- 
factvirlng  money  out  of  thin  air.  It  all  de- 
pended on  only  a  small  percentage  of  ciis- 
tomers  wanting  to  redeem  their  certificates  in 
gold  at  any  one  time. 

After  studying  this  system,  the  moimte- 
bank  John  Law  developed  a  monetary  theory 
quite  similar  to  that  propounded  over  two 
centuries  later  by  John  Maynard  Keynes,  the 
English  dandy.  Political  economist  John  T. 
Flynn  wrote  of  Law's  plan  In  Men  Of  Wealth 
(Simon  and  Schuster,  New  York,  1941).  He 
explained : 

This  theory  was  that  the  economic  system 
of  that  day  was  being  starved  because  of  in- 
sufficient supplies  of  money.  And,  using  the 
Bank  of  Amsterdam  as  a  model,  he  had  a 
scheme  for  producing  all  the  money  a  nation 
needed. 

For  nearly  two  decades  John  Law  tried 
unsuccessfully  to  sell  his  scheme  to  the 
various  governments  of  Europe.  Then  he 
found  his  pigeon.  Lotiis  XIV  had  spent 
France  into  bankruptcy;  desperate,  Louis 
XV  welcomed  Law's  plan  and  gave  him  full 
rein.  In  order  to  provide  this  fountain  of 
financial  youth.  Law  established  the  Banque 
Oenerale  with  himself  as  the  chief  stock- 
holder. Soon  It  became  the  Royal  Bank,  with 
a  monopoly  on  issuing  money.  John  Law 
had  become  the  financial  dictator  of  France. 

The  issuance  of  bales  of  paper  money  trig- 
gered a  botnn  In  the  economy.  Like  all  booms 
created  by  inflation  (an  Increase  in  the  sup- 
ply of  money)  rather  than  production.  It 
was  a  fraud.  But,  fraud  or  not,  booms  are 
a  heady  champagne.  As  the  printing  presses 
began  to  run.  Law  was  the  hero  of  the  hour. 
Flynn  says: 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  for  a  few 
brief  months  Paris  balled  the  magician  who 
had  produced  all  these  rabbits  from  bis  hat. 
Crowds  followed  his  carriage.  People  strug- 
gled to  get  a  glimpse  of  him.  Tht  nobles  of 
France  himg  about  bis  anteroom,  begging  a 
word  from  him. 

The  basis  of  John  Law's  "new  economics" 
was  the  accumulation  of  all  gold  and  silver 
In  the  hands  of  bis  Royal  Bank.  For  a  while 
it  worked.  "Economics  for  a  modem  age," 
It  was  said,  had  made  of  silver  and  gold 
relics  of  a  barbarloua  past.  Tlien,  quite  sud- 
denly. Frenchmen  recovered  their  taste  for 
•liver  and  gold.  Law's  problem  was  now  to 
■tc^  speculative  hoarding  and  check  the 
flow  of  gold  out  of  the  country.  This  became 
ever  more  difficult  as  the  little  Inflation  which 
bad   been  considered  by  the   "new  econo- 


mists" of  that  day  to  be  such  a  healthy  sign 
began  to  become  a  big  inflation.^ 

Law  did  what  every  such  financial  dic- 
tator since  his  day  has  done;  he  arranged  to 
outlaw  public  ownership  of  gold.  In  the  end, 
of  course,  it  was  to  no  avail.  The  French 
counterparts  of  Mobley  Milam,  demanding 
gold,  assessed  the  situation  correctly.  The 
economy  of  France  collapsed  beneath  the 
weight  of  worthless  paper,  debt,  and  devalu- 
ations. John  Law  fled  the  country  in  1720, 
with  the  mobs  which  had  once  hailed  him 
as  a  financial  wizard  calling  him  to  be 
hanged.  Through  he  died  nearly  penniless,  a 
victim  of  his  own  charlatanry,  his  legacy 
Is  all  about  us  today.  John  Flynn  observed  In 
1941: 

As  a  New  Dealer  he  [Law]  was  not  greatly 
different  In  one  respect  from  the  apostles  of 
the  mercantilist  school — the  Colberts,  the 
Roosevelts,  the  Daladlers,  the  Hitlers  and 
Mussollnls  .  .  .  who  sought  to  create  Income 
and  work  by  state-fostered  public  works  and 
who  labored  to  check  the  flow  of  gold  away 
from  their  borders.  He  Introduced  some- 
thing new,  however,  that  the  Hitlers,  the 
Mussollnls.  the  Roosevelts,  the  Daladlers, 
tmd  the  Chamberlains  have  imitated — the 
creation  of  funds  for  these  purposes  through 
the  instrumentalities  of  the  modem  bank. 
Larv  Is  the  precursor  of  the  inflationist  re- 
deemers. 

While  John  Law's  scheme  was  based  on  the 
eternally  false  premise  that  governments  can 
create  something  for  nothing,  he  was  but  a 
conniving  opportunist,  a  mountebank  and 
fraud.  In  his  wake,  however,  genuinely  alnis- 
ter  conspirators  have  adopted  the  essentials 
of  his  scheme,  relying  on  the  fact  that  the 
public  can  be  made  to  believe  it  too  com- 
plicated to  be  understood.  According  to  Con- 
gressional Hearings,  the  Rothschild  Brothers 
of  London,  pushing  the  National  Banking 
Act  of  1863,  wrote  to  a  flrm  of  New  York 
bankers  on  June  25,  1863: 

"The  few  who  can  understand  the  system 
[checkbook  money  and  credits]  will  either 
be  so  Interested  in  its  profits,  or  so  dependent 
on  its  favors,  that  there  will  be  no  opposi- 
tion from  that  class,  while  on  the  other 
hand,  the  great  body  of  people  mentally  in- 
capable of  comprehending  the  tremendous 
advantages  that  capital  derives  from  the  sys- 
tem, will  bear  its  burdens  without  complaint, 
and  perhaps  without  even  suspecting  that 
the  system  is  inimical  to  their  interests." 

As  we  have  noted  in  these  pages  in  our 
earlier  discussion  of  this  matter,  central 
banking  has  been  promoted  both  by  interna- 
tional financiers  and  International  socialists. 
These  may  seem  like  strange  bedfellows,  but 
they  have  worked  closely  together  for  over 
160  years.  Both  groups  desire  that  power  re- 
side in  the  executive  of  a  socialist  State, 
which  plans  to  oontroL 

Central  banking,  of  course,  was  literally 
a  case  of  life  or  death  with  the  goldsmiths 
who  as  warehoixsers  of  gold  eventually 
evolved  Into  the  major  bankers  of  Europe. 
Loaning  out  ten  times  as  many  warehouse 
receipts  as  they  had  gold  was  enormoxialy 
profitable,  but  it  was  also  risky.  If  the  word 
got  out  that  there  was  not  enough  gold 
to  cover  outstanding  receipts,  a  run  on  the 
banks  developed.  The  first  d^ioeiton  to  get 
to  the  warehouse  emptied  It,  and  the  rest 
were  left  holding  worthlees  receipts.  Judge 
Lynch  often  presided  over  the  ensuing  hasty 
"trial."  and  many  a  money  lender  suffered 
an  acute  case  of  rope  bumi 

In  order  to  avoid  these  drcumstanoes, 
which  (dioked  off  commerce,  central  banking 
systems  after  the  fashion  pioneered  by  Jcdin 
Law  were  established  ao  that  funds  could 
be  pumped  from  the  central  bank  to  any 
laank  m  trouble.  This  allowed  the  bankan  to 
InstltuttonaUBe  their  subterfuge.  Tlie  risks 
were  diminished  while  the  bankers  con- 
tinued "creating"  money  with  pen  and  Ink 
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entries  In  tbeir  books,  supported  by  the  Is- 
suance of  unbacked  currency.  The  Interna- 
tional bankers  used  their  control  over  Eu- 
ropean central  banks  (a  license  to  create 
money  with  pen  and  Ink)  to  finance  ac- 
quisition and  capitalization  of  vast  Indus- 
tries and  natural  resources  around  the  world. 
For  their  part,  the  International  social- 
ists saw  the  central  bank  as  a  method  to 
establish  Conununlsm  by  using  It  to  create 
and  enforce  an  economic  dictatorship.  One 
remembers  that  Karl  Marx,  who  was  hired  to 
write  The  Communut  Manifesto  by  a  group 
calling  ItseU  "The  League  of  Just  Men" 
(Which,  one  notes.  Included  international 
financiers) .  enumerated  ten  prerequisites  to 
a  successful  revolution  pursuant  to  a  social- 
ist State.  Point  Five  reads:  "Centralization  of 
credit  In  the  hands  of  the  State,  by  means 
of  a  naUonal  bank  with  State  capital  and  an 
exclusive  monopoly."  And  It  cannot  be  over- 
emphasized that  Lenin  concluded  the  eetab- 
U&hment  of  a  central  bank  meant  a  Commu- 
nist revolution  was  a  good  ninety  percent 
toward  sucoass. 

Our  own  central  bank,  the  Federal  Reserve 
System,  was  as  we  know  created  In  1013.  The 
man  n>ost  responsible  for  Its  creation  was 
Paul  Warburg,  the  scion  of  a  powerful  Inter- 
national banking  family  In  Europe  with  close 
ties  to  International  Communism.  We  pro- 
vided a  detailed  report  on  Warburg's  role  In 
establishing  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  and 
In  promoting  the  Communist  Revolution  In 
Russia,  In  the  last  issue  of  AMxaicAif 
OranoK.  To  recap:  Warburg  had  come  to 
America  from  Ocrmany  In  1003  and  became 
a  cltlaen  in  1911.  After  pUylng  the  key  role 
In  creation  of  the  Federal  Reserve,  modeling 
It  after  the  privately  owned  European  cen- 
tral banks  with  which  he  was  ao  familiar. 
ICr.  Warburg  relinquished  a  (500.000  a  year 
job  with  the  international  banking  firm  of 
Kuhn.  Loeb  and  Company  to  accept  appoint- 
ment as  the  first  Governor  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  at  a 
salary  of  $12,000  per  year. 

We  are  asked  to  believe  that  Mr.  Warburg 
was  a  very  publtc-eptrlted  dtlxen. 

The  appointment  of  Paul  Warburg  to  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  should  have  exposed 
as  a  hoax  the  Idea.  stUl  pushed  In  American 
claasrooms.  that  the  creation  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  was  a  great  triumph  of  democracy, 
having  stripped  the  Wall  Street  barons  of 
their  power.  The  fact  Is  that  the  entire 
"monetary  reform  movement"  was  Instigated 
and  financed  by  the  very  International  mo- 
nopolists It  was  supposed  to  be  bringing  to 
heel.  As  Professor  Gabriel  Kolko  writes  In 
his  monumental  work.  The  Triumph  Of  Con- 
s^rvatirm:  "the  banking  reform  movement 
was  Initiated  and  sustained  by  big  bankers 
seeking  to  offset,  through  political  means, 
the  diffusion  and  decentralization  within 
banking.'* 

The  appointment  of  Warburg  to  the  Board 
was  considered  by  many  Senators  as  the 
modem  equivalent  of  putting  Teddy  Ken- 
nedy in  charge  of  a  harem.  Warburg  refused 
to  submit  to  public  Hearings  where  he  could 
be  questioned  about  his  European  connec- 
tions, and  finiLlly  got  by  with  a  closed  con- 
ference with  a  Senate  Sutx»}mmlttee,  the 
minutes  of  which  were  never  published. 
Nonetheless,  despite  his  radical  commitment 
and  Incredible  conflict  of  Interest,  Paul  War- 
burg's appointment  was  approved.* 

By  Bifay  of  1918.  In  the  midst  of  World  War 
I.  It  was  made  public  that  Warburg's  brother 
Max.  the  head  of  the  family  banking  firm 
of  M.  M.  Warburg  and  Company  of  Hamburg, 
was  not  only  In  charge  of  Germany's  finances 
but  was  a  leader  of  the  German  espionage 
system.  Paul  Warbtirg  resigned  his  post  with 
the  Kderal  Reserve  Board  without  a  peep 
of  protest,  and  dvlc-mlnded  Kuhn.  Loeb 
and  Company  welcomed  blm  back  at  his  for- 
mer salary.* 
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One  Warburg  was  running  America's  fi- 
nancing of  the  War.  and  another  Germany's. 
Max  Warburg  was  also  responsible  for  trans- 
porting Lenin  and  his  crew  of  cut-throats 
from  Switzerland  across  Germany  (In  the 
famous  sealed  train)  to  Instigate  the  Com- 
munist Revolution  In  Russia.  And.  Max  pro- 
vided financing  for  Lenin  and  Trotsky 
through  the  Nye  Banken  In  Sweden.*  And, 
while  brother  Max  was  financing  the  Com- 
munist Revolution  from  Germany,  Jacob 
Schier — Paul  Warburg's  partner  in  Kuhn, 
Loeb  and  Company  and  the  father-in-law  of 
his  brother.  Felix— was  financing  the  Russian 
Reds  from  New  York  to  the  tune  of  $20 
million.  Both  Paul  and  Max  Warburg  attend- 
ed the  Versailles  Peace  Conference  as  rep- 
resentatives of  "their"  respective  govern- 
ments.^ 

World  War  I  was  a  catastrophe  of  such 
magnitude  that,  even  today,  a  healthy  Imagi- 
nation has  difficulty  grasping  It.  The  War 
changed  the  historical  foreign  policy  of  this 
nation,  established  the  Bolsheviks  In  Russia, 
destroyed  the  old  balances  of  power  in  Eu- 
rope, and  set  the  stage  for  World  War  11. 
International  bankers  In  New  York  and  Lon- 
don maneuvered  America  Into  entering  that 
fray.  Tlianka  to  the  progressive  Income-tax 
and  the  Federal  Reserve  Act — both  passed 
m  1913,  and  both  contained  in  the  Ten 
Points  of  The  Commvntst  Manifesto — Wood- 
row  Wilson  was  able  to  spend  nearly  twice 
as  much  In  eight  years  as  all  the  American 
Presidents  before  him  had  .-pent  In  135  years. 
(See  U.S.  Neva  Sc  World  Re-port,  February  16. 
1970.)  Cordell  Hull,  one  of  the  original  back- 
ers of  both  the  Income  tax  and  Federal  Re- 
serve, remarked  In  his  Memoirs: 

The  conflict  forced  the  further  develop- 
ment of  the  income-tax  principle.  Aiming, 
as  It  did,  at  the  one  great  untaxed  source  of 
revenue,  the  Income-tax  law  had  been  en- 
acted In  the  nick  of  time  to  meet  the  de- 
nuuids  of  war.  And  the  conflict  also  assisted 
the  putting  Into  effect  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System.  Ukewlse  tn  the  nick  of  time. 
Alexander  Noyes  observes  in  his  book,  The 
Market  Place: 

Exactly  how  our  own  participation  In  the 
war  would  have  been  financed,  without  this 
statute  and  without  the  constitutional 
amendment,  ratified  in  1913  and  authorizing 
a  practicable  federal  income  tax,  will  always 
remain  a  matter  of  con]ectiire. 

Oh  how  convenient,  and  (as  Hull  said) 
Just  In  the  nick  of  time.  Had  we  stayed  out 
of  that  war.  It  would  have  ended  In  the  same 
stalemate  as  most  other  European  wars,  the 
Communists  would  never  have  seized  Rtis- 
sla.  and  there  would  have  been  no  World 
War  II. 

During  the  War  to  end  all  wars,  an  Inter- 
national banker  named  Bernard  Baruch  was 
made  the  absolute  dictator  over  American 
business  when  President  Wilson  appointed 
him  Chairman  of  the  War  Industries  Board, 
where  he  had  control  of  all  domestic  con- 
tracts for  Allied  war  materials.  Baruch  made 
lots  of  friends  while  placing  tens  of  billions 
In  government  contracts,  and  It  was  widely 
rumored  In  Wall  Street  that  out  of  the  War 
to  make  the  world  safe  for  International 
bankers  be  netted  taoo  million  for  himself.* 
While  International  banker  Paul  Warburg 
controlled  the  Federal  Reserve,  and  Interna- 
tional l>anker  Bernard  Baruch  placed  gov- 
ernment contracts.  International  banker  Eu- 
gene Meyer,  a  former  partner  of  Baruch  and 
the  son  of  a  partner  In  the  Rothschild's  In- 
ternational hanking  house  of  Lazard  Freres, 
was  Wilson's  choice  to  head  the  War  Finance 
Corporation,  where  he  apparently  made  a 
little  money.  According  to  Congressman 
Louis  McFadden,  then  Chairnuin  of  the 
House  Banking  Committee: 

I  call  your  attention  to  House  Report  No. 
1036.  esth  Congress,  2nd  Session,  which  re- 
veals that  at  least  twenty-four  million  dol- 
lars In  bonds  were  duplicated.  Ten  billion 
dollars  worth  of  bonds  were  surreptitiously 
destroyed.  Our  committee  on  Banking  and 


Currency  found  the  records  of  the  War  Fi- 
nance Corporation  under  Eugene  Meyer,  Jr. 
extremely  faulty.  While  the  books  were  being 
brought  before  our  committee  by  the  people 
who  were  custodians  of  them  and  taken  back 
to  the  Treasury  at  night  the  committee  dis- 
covered that  alterations  were  being  made  In 
the  permanent  records. 

Even  so  shady  a  background  did  not  pre- 
vent Eugene  Meyer  from  being  appointed  to 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  nor  from  being 
named  Chairman  of  the  Reconstruction  Fi- 
nance Corporation.*  Such  cases,  alas,  are  no 
rarity. 

When  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  was  passed 
It  was  touted  as  a  guarantee  of  ending  In- 
flation and  deflation,  boom  and  bust,  for- 
ever. The  Act  was  also  supposed  to  emanci- 
pate small  business  and  farmers  from  ma- 
nipulation by  the  International  bankers  of 
Wall  Street.  Yet.  In  1920  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  engaged  In  a  deliberate  conspiracy  to 
create  a  depression.  So  successful  was  It  that 
commodity  prices  fell  fifty  percent,  and  In- 
dustrial production  thirty-two  percent.  Dur- 
ing the  War.  farmers  had  been  encouraged 
by  the  government  to  borrow  heavily  and 
expand  their  production.  And,  thanks  to  this 
contrived  depression,  the  farmer  who  had 
borrowed  the  equivalent  of  two  thousand 
bushels  of  wheat  had  to  pay  back  to  the 
banker  the  equivalent  of  four  thousand 
bushels  plus  Interest.  Thousands  of  farms 
were  foreclosed  In  1920-1921.  Called  before 
the  Senate  Silver  Hearings  In  1939.  Senator 
Robert  L.  Owens,  Chairman  of  the  Senate 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  and  re- 
pentant co-author  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act,  tesUfled  concerning  the  conspiracy  which 
created  the  "Panic  of  1921": 

In  the  early  part  of  1920,  the  farmers  were 
exceedingly  prosperous.  They  were  paying 
off  their  mortgages  and  buying  a  lot  of  new 
land,  at  the  Insistence  of  the  Government, 
had  twrrowed  money  to  do  It — and  then 
they  were  bankrupted  by  a  sudden  contrac- 
tion of  credit  and  currency  which  took  place 
in  1920. 

What  took  place  In  1920  was  lust  the  re- 
verse of  what  should  have  been  Uklng  place. 
Instead  of  liquidating  the  excess  of  credits 
created  by  the  war  through  a  period  of  years, 
the  Federal  Reserve  Bo€ird  met  In  a  meeting 
which  was  not  disclosed  to  the  public.  They 
met  on  the  18th  of  May.  1920.  and  It  was  a 
secret  meeting.  .  .  .  Only  the  big  bankers 
were  there,  and  their  work  of  that  day  re- 
sulted In  a  contraction  of  credit  (by  order- 
ing banks  to  call-In  outstanding  loans) 
which  had  the  effect  the  next  year  of  re- 
ducing the  national  Income  fifteen  billion 
dollars,  throwing  millions  of  people  out  of 
employment,  and  reducing  the  value  at  lands 
and  ranches  by  twenty  billion  dollars. 

Writing  of  the  panic  of  1921  In  hU  book. 
The  Economic  Pinch,  the  late  Congressman 
Charles  A.  Lindbergh  noted : 

Under  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  panics  are 
scientifically  created;  the  present  panic  is 
the  first  scientifically  created  one,  worked 
out  as  we  figure  a  mathematical  problem. 
(Page  96.) 

This  contrived  policy  of  The  Fed  broke 
over  5,400  banks.  Countless  Americans  lost 
their  savings,  homes,  and  businesses.  Of 
course,  one  man's  loss  Is  another's  gain.  The 
giant  banks  picked  up  the  assets  of  the 
broken  ones — In  many  cases  at  five  to  seven 
cents  on  the  dollar — and  numy  of  the  larger 
bankrupt  businesses  were  acquired  by  cor- 
porations owned  or  controlled  by  the  same 
Insiders. 

Using  a  central  bank  to  create  alternate 
periods  of  Inflation  and  deflation,  and  thus 
whlpsawlng  the  public  for  vast  profits,  has 
been  worked  out  by  the  International  bank- 
ers to  an  exact  science.  A  corollary  Is  to  drive 
countries  deeply  Into  debt  during  wartime, 
using  paper  money,  and  then  to  revert  to 
hard  money  when  the  war  Is  over.  Thus  their 
debt  bonds,  acquired  with  cheap  money,  are 
redeemed  In  gold.i^ 
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After  recovery  set  In  from  the  Panic  ol 

1921,  the  Federal  Reserve  began  laying  the 
Inflationary  groundwork  for  what  became 
the  greatest  whlpsaw  operation  of  all  time — 
the  "Crash  of  1929."  In  "America's  80  Fami- 
lies." Ferdinand  Lundberg  reveals: 

IDJl.J  CrlSBlnger  [ComptroUer  of  the  Cur- 
rency 1  came  imder  the  Influence  of  Ben- 
jamin Strong,  a  Morgan  deputy,  who  began 
counselling  from  the  New  York  Reserve  Bank 
that  the  Reserve  system  buy  government  se- 
curities In  large  volume  thus  flooding  the 
banks  with  liquid  funds  that  demanded 
profltable  release  In  credit  channels. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Act  permitted  this, 
but  only  as  an  emergency  measure.  There 
was  no  emergency  In  1923  when  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  began  buying  "governments," 
so  the  scheme  was  obviously  predicated  upon 
other  considerations.  For  three  years  the 
Reserve  System  maintained  this  new  policy, 
and  the  speculative  boom  was  well  started. 
Between  1924  and  1929  loans,  which  were 
enormously  profltable  to  the  big  banks.  In- 
creased by  ten  billion  dollars,  all  of  the  In- 
crease being  devoted  to  stock-market  paper, 
there  was  little  variation  In  the  total  of  com- 
mercial and  Industrial  loans.  At  the  end  of 

1922,  for  example,  loans  to  brokers  stood  at 
$1,930300,000;  at  the  end  of  1939  they  totaled 
$8,649338.979." 

At  the  same  time  that  enormous  amounts 
of  credit  money  were  being  made  available, 
the  mass  media  began  to  ballyhoo  tales  of 
the  Instant  riches  to  be  made  In  the  stock 
market.  According  to  Lundberg: 

For  profits  to  be  made  on  these  funds  the 
public  had  to  be  induced  to  speculate,  and 
It  was  BO  Induced  by  misleading  newspaper 
accounts,  many  of  them  bought  and  paid  for 
by  the  brokers  that  operated  the  pools.  .  .  . 

Was  the  Inflationary  bulld-up  which  ex- 
ploded In  the  "Crash  of  1939"  a  resvUt  of 
mere  stupidity,  or  of  careful  plannmg  by  the 
Insiders  who  controlled  the  Federal  Reserve 
and  hence  the  engine  of  inflation?  Mauiy  stu- 
dents of  the  era  are  convinced  that  the  Inter- 
national bankers  represented  too  many  gen- 
erations of  accumulated  expertise  to  have 
blundered  Into  "the  great  depression."  Writ- 
ing In  Year  of  Plunder,  Proctor  Hansl  ob- 
served: 

Unquestionably  the  virus  bad  affected  us 
and  it  found  eager  devotees  both  in  Wash- 
ington and  Wall  Street,  but  tn  banking  cir- 
cles at  least  there  is  little  room  to  believe 
that  the  process  was  wholly  one  of  delusion. 
It  Is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  Morgans, 
Bakers,  Schlffs  and  other  financial  leaders  of 
long  experience  both  In  Wall  Street  and  in 
the  money  markets  of  the  world  were  igno- 
rant of'  the  consequences  that  were  sure  to 
follow  such  unbridled  inflation  as  came  to 
be  forced  upon  the  country  during  the  Twen- 
ties and  was  maintained  for  seven  long  years 
without  protest  from  the  big  banking  inter- 
ests. .  .  . 

From  time  Immemorial  every  period  of  in- 
flation has  ended  in  panic  and  depression. 
Were  the  minds  that  nUed  WaU  Street  so 
obtuse  that  they  failed  to  recognize  this  fact? 
Were  bankers  so  swept  away  by  the  new 
school  of  thought  that  they  deUberately 
ignored  the  experience  of  eenturies?  It  is  to 
l>e  doubted " 

To  which  historian  Ferdinand  Lundberg 
adds: 

Various  governmental  Investigating  bodies 
have  heard  copious  confessions  to  "mistakes" 
and  "errors  of  judgment"  from  the  executive 
represenutlves  of  the  multi-millionaire  dy- 
nasties. But  there  were  really  no  iritstalres  or 
errors  of  judgment.  Except  for  the  culminat- 
ing debacle  of  1939-38,  everything  ha^Mned 
according  to  plan,  was  premeditated,  ar- 
ranged, sought  for. 

Congressman  Louis  McRulden,  the  schol- 
arly Chairman  of  the  House  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee,  ccMnmented : 
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It  (the  depression)  was  not  accidental.  It 
was  a  carefully  contrived  occurrence.  .  .  . 
The  international  bankers  sought  to  bring 
about  a  condition  of  despair  here  so  that  they 
might  emerge  as  the  rulers  of  us  all. 

Of  course,  the  free  enterprise  system  in 
general  has  been  blamed  for  the  "Crash  of 
1929."  and  this  has  been  the  excuse  for  much 
radical  legislation.  Including  the  further 
centralization  of  control  of  our  money  In  the 
Federal  Reserve.  Actually  the  Federal  Reserve, 
whose  proponents  had  guaranteed  to  make 
depressions  as  obsolete  as  ankle-length  skirts, 
provided  the  tools  to  create  the  Crash.  Had 
the  Insiders  not  had  a  Federal  Reserve  by 
which  they  could  control  and  manipulate  in- 
flation, the  depression  would  not  have  oc- 
curred. As  Professor  Murray  Rothbard,  the 
nation's  top  expert  on  economic  depression, 
notes: 

.  .  .  Central  banking  works  like  a  cozy 
compulsory  bank  cartel  to  expand  the  banks' 
liabilities;  and  the  banks  are  now  able  to 
expand  on  a  larger  base  of  cash  In  the  form 
of  central  bank  notes  as  well  as  gold. 

So  now  we  see,  at  last,  that  the  business 
cycle  Is  brought  about,  not  by  any  mysteri- 
ous fallings  of  the  free  market  economy,  but 
quite  the  opposite;  by  systematic  Interven- 
tion by  government  in  the  market  process. 
Government  intervention  brings  about  bank 
expansion  and  Inflation,  and,  when  the  in- 
flation comes  to  an  end,  the  subsequent  de- 
pression-adjustment   comes    Into    play." 

The  House  Hearings  on  Stabilization  of 
the  Purchasing  Power  of  the  Dollar  disclosed 
evidence  In  1928  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  was  working  closely  with  the  heads 
of  European  central  banks.  The  Committee 
warned  that  a  major  Crash  had  been  planned 
In  1927  at  a  secret  luncheon  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  and  heads  of  the  European 
central  banks.  The  international  bankers 
were  tightening  the  noose. 

Montagu  Norman,  Governor  at  the  Bank 
of  England,  came  to  Washington  on  Feb- 
ruary 6.  1939,  to  confer  with  Andrew  Mellon, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  On  November  11, 
1937,  the  Wall  Street  Journal  described  Mr. 
Norman  as  "the  currency  dictator  of  Europe." 
Professor  Carroll  Qulgley  notes  that  Norman, 
a  close  confldante  of  J.  P.  Morgan,  admitted: 
"I  hold  the  hegemony  of  the  world."  Imme- 
diately after  this  mysterlotis  visit,  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  reversed  its  easy-money 
policy  and  began  raising  the  discount  rate. 
The  balloon  which  had  been  Inflated  con- 
stantly for  nearly  seven  years  was  about 
to  be  exploded."  The  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
of  New  York  raised  Its  rate  to  six  percent 
on  August  9,  1939.  The  following  month  Eu- 
ropean Investors  began  deserting  the  Ameri- 
can stock  market.  Professor  Qulgley  re- 
counts: 

At  this  critical  moment,  on  September  36, 
1929,  a  minor  financial  panic  In  London  (the 
Ha  try  Case)  caused  the  Bank  of  England  to 
raise  its  bank  rate  from  4^4  %  to  6%  %.  This 
was  enough.  British  funds  began  to  leave  Wall 
Street,  and  the  overlnflated  market  com- 
menced to  sag. 

On  October  twenty-fourth,  the  feathers 
hit  the  fan.  Writing  in  The  United  States' 
Unresolved  Monetary  And  Political  Problems, 
William  Bryan  describes  what  happened: 

When  everything  was  ready,  the  New  York 
financiers  started  calling  24  hour  broker  call 
loans.  This  meant  that  the  stock  brokers  and 
the  customers  had  to  dvimp  their  stock  on 
the  market  in  order  to  pay  the  loans.  This 
naturally  collapsed  the  stock  market  and 
brought  a  banking  collapse  all  over  the 
country  because  the  banks  not  owned  by  the 
oligarchy  were  heavily  Involved  In  broker 
call  loans  at  this  time,  and  bank  runs  soon 
exhausted  their  coin  and  currency  and  they 
had  to  close.  The  Federal  Reserve  System 
would  not  come  to  their  aid,  although  they 
were  Instructed  tmder  the  law  to  maintain 
an  elastic  currency.  The  Federal  Reserve  was 
a  great  aid  and  comfort  to  banks  owned  by 


the  oligarchy.  They  had  no  trouble  drawing 
cash  out  of  the  Federal  Reserve  banks.  Many 
thousands  of  the  other  banks  had  to  close 
their  doors. 

The  tnvesUng  public,  including  the  vast 
majority  of  stock  brokers  and  bankers,  took 
a  horrendous  blow  in  the  Crash,  but  not  the 
Insiders.  They  were  either  out  of  the  market 
or  had  sold  "short"  so  that  they  made  enor- 
mous profits  as  the  Dow  Jones  plummeted. 
For  those  who  knew  the  score,  a  signal  from 
Paul  Warburg  had  provided  the  warning  to 
sell.  That  signal  came  on  Blarch  9.  1929, 
when  the  Financial  Chronicle  quoted  War- 
burg as  follows: 

If  orgies  of  unrestricted  speculation  are 
permitted  to  spread  too  far  .  .  .  the  ulti- 
mate collapse  is  certain  ...  to  bring  about 
a  general  depression  involving  the  whole 
country."* 

Insiders  like  Bernard  Baruch,  esc^ed  un- 
scathed. "By  1928,"  he  says  in  his  memoirs, 
"I  had  begun  to  liquidate  my  stock  holding 
and  to  put  my  money  Into  bonds  and  Into  a 
cash  reserve.  ...  I  also  bought  gold  .  .  . 
[In  September,  1929)  I  began  to  sell  every- 
thing I  could.  In  anticipation  of  the  break 
I  now  felt  to  be  Imminent."  Joseph  P.  Ken- 
nedy, who  was  to  make  millions  in  the  early 
Thirties  fronting  for  international  bcmkers 
by  selling  "short"  on  huge  quantities  of 
stocks  during  any  night  that  the  market 
started  to  rally,  was  also  out  of  the  market 
in  1929.  (See  DaU.  Page  119.)  In  the  winter 
of  1928-1929,  writes  Richard  J.  Whalen  in 
The  Founding  Father: 

Kennedy  .  .  .  thought  long  and  bard 
about  what  was  happening  to  the  stock  mar- 
ket [and]  decided  to  get  out  .  .  .  The  profits 
he  took  from  the  sale  of  his  .  .  .  holdings 
were  not  reinvesited,  but  kept  in  cash. 

We  do  not  know  the  names  of  all  the  giants 
who  escaped  the  Crash;  such  detailed  in- 
formation would  obviously  provide  some 
strong  clues  as  to  who  was  on  the  "Inside" 
and  who  was  not.  We  do  know,  that,  among 
others,  international  banken  Henry  Mor- 
genthau  and  Douglas  Dillon  cashed  out  In 
the  nick  of  time.  (See  Hansl,  Page  252.)  In 
the  next  decade  there  would  be  excellent  op- 
portunities for  reinvestment  as  stodcs  fell 
ninety  percent  from  their  1939  highs,  and 
were  kept  down  by  the  economic  policies  of 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  which  prevented  the 
recovery  that  normally  follows  such  a 
depression." 

We  have  been  told  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
was  created  to  function  as  a  common  res- 
ervoir fCH*  the  banks  in  times  of  Mnergency. 
In  practice,  when  the  emergency  came,  the 
tap  was  turned  off  and  the  banks  were  worse 
off  than  previously.  At  what  seemed  the 
height  of  the  market  panic  the  New  York 
Times  of  October  30,  1939,  carried  the  an- 
nouncement: "Reserve  Board  Finds  Action 
Unnecessary" — and  the  panic  steepened. 
Economist  William  Bryan  writes: 

If  the  Federal  Reserve  System  had  been 
maintaining  an  elastic  currency,  they  could 
have  stopped  the  runs  on  the  banks  imme- 
diately and  only  thoee  people  who  had  pur- 
chased over-priced  stocks  would  have  been 
hurt.  The  speculative  banks  could  have  been 
"bailed  out"  "with  little  or  no  cost  to  the 
Fed,  but  of  course  this  was  not  the  plan. 

According  to  the  House  Banking  Com- 
mittee, "the  Nation's  total  money  supply  de- 
creased by  about  $8  billion,  or  one-third,  be- 
tween 1936  and  1933.  Such  a  reduction  In 
the  money  supply  could  not  help  but  mag- 
nify if  not  Initiate  any  crash  in  prices  and 
output — and  It  did."  " 

While  money  was  scarce  in  America,  the 
Insiders  of  the  Federal  Reserve  were  making 
It  available  to  Russia,  even  though  the  So- 
viet Government  had  not  yet  been  recognized 
by  the  United  States,  Congressman  McFad- 
den revealed: 

The  Soviet  government  has  been  given 
United  States  Treasury  funds  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  and  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks 
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acting  througb  tbe  Chaae  Bank  and 
th*  Guaranty  Trust  Company  and  other 
banks  In  New  Tork  City.  England,  no  leas 
than  Oennany.  bae  drawn  money  from  ua 
througb  tbe  Federal  Reaerve  banka  and  baa 
re-lent  It  at  blgb  ratea  of  Intereet  to  tbe 
Soylet  goremment  or  baa  used  It  to  finance 
Ita  sale*  to  Soviet  Ruaala  and  engineering 
worka  wltbln  the  Ruaalan  boundarlea.  Tbe 
Dnleperatroy  Dam  waa  built  wlUi  funda  un- 
lawfully taken  from  tbe  United  Statea  Treaa- 
ury  by  the  corrupt  and  dlshoneet  Federal 
Reaerve  Board  and  tbe  Federal  Reaerve  banka. 

Open  up  tbe  books  of  Amtorg.  tbe  trad- 
Ing  organization  of  the  Soviet  government 
In  New  Tork.  and  of  Ooatorg,  tbe  general 
ofllce  of  tbe  Soviet  Trade  Organization,  and 
of  tbe  State  Bank  of  tbe  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republlca  and  you  will  be  staggered 
to  see  how  much  American  money  haa  been 
from  the  United  States'  Treasury  for  tbe 
benefit  of  Russia.  Find  out  what  buslneaa  has 
been  transacted  for  tbe  State  Bank  of  Soviet 
Ruaala  Vf  Ita  correapondent.  the  Chase  Bank 
of  New  Tork:  .  .  .  the  Guaranty  Trust  of 
New  Tork.  the  Central  Hanover  Bank  of  New 
Tork.  tbe  Chemical  Bank  and  Trust  Co..  H. 
Clews  ft  Co..  Kidder  Peabody  and  Co..  Wlna- 
low  Lenalr  and  Co..  and  Lee  Hlgglnaon  aztd 
Co " 

McFadden  not  only  chaired  the  House 
w^n^wg  and  Currency  Committee  for  twelve 
years,  but  he  had  been  preaident  of  the 
PannsylTanla  Bankers'  Aasoclatlon  and  waa 
elected  to  office  on  both  the  Republican  and 
Democratic  tickets.  He  knew  banking  and 
tbe  International  bankers.  And.  be  was  not 
fooled  by  tbe  propaganda  about  President 
Rooaevelt  being  a  great  proletarian.  McFad- 
den told  Congress  on  January  34.   1934: 

All  .  .  .  the  artful  propaganda  that  has 
been  thrown  around  the  monetary  policy 
of  Franklin  D.  Rooaevelt  cannot  dlagulae  the 
fact  that  he  waa  selected  by  tbe  International 
bankers  to  carry  out  tbe  work  they  started 
with  the  great  depression;  that  la  tbe  pau- 
perisation of  the  maaaea  and  the  seizure  of 
American  property  for  their  own  use  and 
benefit,  and  that  be  has  lent  hlniself  to  their 
•cbemes  by  imconstltutlonally  demanding 
and  aaaumlng  the  dictatorial  powers  which 
enable  him  to  carry  them  out. 

While  FJ>Ji.  went  through  the  motions  of 
being  a  champion  of  the  downtrodden 
masses,  his  fiscal  and  monetary  policies 
aerved  the  purpoaea  of  the  Insiders  of  inter- 
national finance.  As  McFadden  noted  on 
May  4, 1033: 

The  week  before  the  bank  holiday  waa  de- 
clared In  New  Tork  State  tbe  depoalta  In 
Mew  Tork  aavlngs  banks  were  greater  than 
tbe  withdrawals.  There  were  no  runs  on  New 
Tork  banks.  There  waa  no  need  for  a  bank 
holiday  in  New  York  or  a  natlooal  holiday. 
noossvelt  did  what  the  International  bank- 
en  ordared  him  to  do. 

A  number  of  competitive  banks  were  de- 
stroyed by  this  move.  That  was  part  of  the 
gaoM.  When  Paul  Warburg  waa  dealgnlng 
the  Federal  Reserve  he  made  it  clear  he 
hoped  that  it  woxild  eliminate  tbe  small 
banks.  (Kolko.  Page  IM.) 

As  President  Roosevelt  took  to  the  air- 
waves to  denotuure  tbe  "malefactors  of  great 
wealth"  be  was  making  hundreds  of  millions 
for  those  same  malefactors.  For  example, 
Bernard  Baruch  bad  mentioned  to  FX>.R.'s 
son-in-law  that  he  (Baruch)  owned  flve-slz- 
teentha  of  tbe  world's  sliver.  One  of  Booss- 
velt's  first  actions  in  office  was  to  double 
the  government's  price  for  silver — "to  help 
out  western  miners."  (Dall,  Page  74.)  Tbm 
President  even  arranged  to  have  these  "male- 
factors" run  the  UB.  Tteasury  for  him.  Vice 
President  John  Nanoe  Oamer  oomplalnad 
bitterly: 

Thars  Is  a  eondltlon  In  the  UJB.  Iteasury 
which  would  cause  American  dtlaens.  If  they 
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knew  what  It  was.  to  lose  all  confidence  In 
their  government.  That  is  a  condition  that 
Rooaevelt  will  not  have  Inveatigated.  He  has 
brought  with  him  from  Wall  Street.  Jamea 
P.  Warburg,  tbe  son  of  Paul  M.  Warburg,  tbe 
Organizer  and  first  Chairman  of  tbe  Board 
of  tbe  Federal  Reaerve  System. 

He  holds  no  office  in  our  Government,  but 
I  am  told  that  he  Is  In  dally  attendance  at 
the  Treasury  and  that  he  haa  private  quar- 
ters there  I  In  other  words,  Mr.  Chairman, 
Kuhn.  Loeb  St  Co.  now  control  and  occupy 
the  Treasury. 

Warburg  doubtleaa  helped  lay  the  ground- 
work for  "the  gold  swindle."  Like  John  Law, 
President  Rooaevelt  called  in  gold  from  tbe 
American  public  ( "to  stabilize  tbe  currency") 
and  promised  that  It  would  be  returned  when 
the  emergency  waa  over.  Aa  soon  as  the  peo- 
ple's gold  had  been  collected.  FDR.  made  it 
un-lawtul  for  Americana  to  own  gold.  But 
Insiders  had  already  shipped  more  than  (400 
million  worth  of  gold  overaeaa  to  be  held  in 
the  names  of  foreign  relativea,  partners,  or 
In  Swiss  bank  accounts.  After  the  citizenry 
had  surrendered  its  gold  at  twenty  dollars 
an  ounce,  tbe  price  was  gradually  raised  by 
F.DJi.  to  $36  an  ounce — allowing  the  Insiders 
to  sell  their  hordes  of  gold  back  to  tbe  goT- 
emment  at  an  enonnous  profit.'* 

Although  we  have  not  bad  another  depres- 
sion of  the  magnitude  of  that  which  followed 
1939.  we  have  since  suffered  regular  reces- 
sions. Each  of  these  has  followed  a  period  in 
which  the  Federal  Reserve  tromped  down 
hard  on  the  money  accelerator  and  then 
alanuned  on  the  brakea.  Since  1939  tbe  fol- 
lowing recessions  have  been  created  by  such 
manipulation: 

193&-1937— Stock  prices  fell  fifty  percent; 
1948 — Stock  prices  dropped  sixteen  percent: 
1963 — Stock  declined  thirteen  percent;  1966- 
67 — The  market  dipped  thirteen  percent; 
1967 — Late  in  the  year  the  market  plunged 
nineteen  percent;  1940 — The  market  was  off 
seventeen  percent;  196<S — Stock  prices  plum- 
meted twenty-five  percent;  1970 — Currently 
the  market  is  down  over  twenty-five  percent. 

Is  this  constant  whlp>sawing  of  tbe  econ- 
omy the  fault  of  tbe  bank  manipulators  or  of 
the  free-spending  politicians?  The  man  In 
tbe  best  position  to  know  is  Wright  Patman, 
for  many  years  Chairman  of  tbe  House  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee.  Chairman  Pat- 
man  noted  In  bis  newsletter  of  June  6.  1988: 

Since  the  Federal  Reserve  System  was  es- 
tablished .  .  .  the  big  bankers  have  maneu- 
vered to  gain  more  and  more  control  of  all 
monetary  policy  and  to  move  the  Federal 
Reaerve  completely  out  from  under  the  gov- 
ernment .  .  .  they  have  enough  control  to 
absolutely  carry  out  the  i>ollclea  of  the 
bankers. . . . 

The  House  Banking  Committee's  A  Primer 
On  Money  explains: 

Congreaa  has  delegated  this  power  (the 
creation  of  money)  In  part  to  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  and  in  part  to  private  com- 
mercial banks  Furthermore,  it  has  delegated 
to  tbe  Federal  Reaerve  System  the  power  to 
determine  bow  much  money  shall  be  created 
[out  of  thin  alr|.  .  .  .  Although  a  creature  of 
Congress,  the  Federal  Reserve  Is  In  practice. 
Independent  of  that  body  in  Its  policymak- 
ing. The  same  holds  true  with  respect  to  the 
executive  branch.  The  Federal  Reserve  nei- 
ther requires  nor  seeks  the  approval  of  any 
branch  of  Government  for  its  policies.  Tbe 
System  itself  decides  what  ends  Its  policies 
are  aimed  at  and  then  takes  whatever  actions 
It  sees  fit  to  reach  thoae  ends.  (Pp.  31-33.) 

It  Is  true  that  the  President  appoints  the 
seven  members  of  the  Federal  Reaerve'a  Board 
of  Governors,  one  every  two  years.  But,  as  ths 
Primer  notes: 

The  14-year  term  of  *.he  Board  of  Gover- 
nors makes  the  board  only  slightly  account- 
able to  any  single  President.  .  .  .  (Under  ordi- 
nary circumstances,  a  President  can  appoint 
four  of  the  seven-man  board  by  the  end  of 
hlaslztbyear.) 


Most  students  of  money  doubt  that  tbe 
President  can  make  theee  appointments  in- 
dependently. It  is  nearly  impossible  for  a 
man  to  become  President  over  the  strong 
opposition  of  the  Inaldera  of  the  banking 
clique.  In  1963.  for  instance,  Robert  Taft 
found  that  a  number  of  his  delegates  were 
threatened  with  having  business  loans 
called  by  local  banks  which  were  being 
pressured  by  financial  powers  In  New  Tork, 
The  super-rich  InternaUonnl  bankers  In 
New  Tork  finance  Presidential  candidates 
from  both  Parties,  and  their  financial  con- 
trol of  the  ntass  media  Insures  vigorous  at- 
tacks on  such  independent  candidates  as 
Taft.  Goldwater.  or  Wallace.  Those  can- 
didates subject  to  their  Influence  are  pro- 
moted." Well  aware  of  this.  Presidents  ap- 
point men  to  tbe  Board  of  Governors  of 
tbe  Federal  Reserve  who  are  congenial  to 
tbe  International  bankers. 

Professor  Carroll  Quigley  makes  It  abun- 
dantly clear  that,  even  In  Europe,  thoae  who 
have  run  tbe  central  banka  are  not  powers 
themselves,  but  pawns  of  the  banking 
clique  that  put  them  there.  (Quigley,  Page 
339.)  Since  the  International  bankers 
created  the  Federal  Reserve  for  their  own 
purposes.  It  Is  naive  to  believe  that  they 
would  not  build  into  it  means  by  which 
they   could   always   maintain   control. 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  there 
is  much  we  do  not  know,  and  cannot  know, 
about  the  Federal  Reserve.  We  can  learn 
nothing  of  the  private  meetings  which  take 
plac-  between  the  banking  Insiders  and  the 
Preeldent,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and 
members  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  (or 
of  Its  key  Open  Market  Conunlttee).  Tbe 
minutes  of  meetings  of  tbe  Open  Market 
Committee  are  kept  secret,  even  from  the 
President,  for  six  years.  Of  course  priot 
knowledge  of  changes  In  monetary  policy 
could  mean  millions  of  dollars  in  profits. 
Tet.  according  to  Congressman  Patnian, 
about  three  thousand  persons,  including  In- 
ternational bankers  connected  with  the 
Federal  Reserve,  are  privy  to  this  prior 
knowledge.  We  are  asked  not  to  suspicion 
that  any  of  these  people  make  use  of  such 
knowledge. 

Another  reason  why  there  Is  much  we  can- 
not know  about  the  Federal  Reeerve  Is  that 
although  It  Is  fifty-six  years  old.  It  has  yet  to 
be  audited.  In  1907.  Wright  Patman  tried 
unsuccws fully  to  attach  a  rider,  to  another 
bill,  requiring  an  audit  of  "The  Fed"  by  the 
Government  Accounting  Office.  The  headline 
In  the  New  York  Times  of  September  14,  1967, 
tells  the  story:  "Federal  Reserve  Blay  Face 
Audit:  Threat  To  Independence  Seen."  In 
1967,  the  Senate  Finance  Investigating  Com- 
mittee began  looking  into  the  Federal  Re- 
serve, but  the  Inquiry  was  concelled  befor« 
its  completion  and  two  of  the  members  of 
that  Committee.  William  Jenner  and  George 
Malone.  announced  they  would  be  unable  to 
seek  re-election.  Many  have  questioned  why 
the  Federal  Reserve  so  fears  audits  and  In- 
vestigations if  It  has  nothing  to  hide. 

The  main  power  of  the  Federal  Reserve,  of 
course,  does  not  lie  with  the  Board  A  Primer 
Of  Money  says  "the  board  Is  not  the  crucial 
policymaking  body.  The  Open  Market  Com- 
mittee Is."  The  Open  Market  Committee,  says 
this  government  document,  "determines  In 
general  the  amount  of  Government  securities 
tbe  Federal  Reserve  shall  buy  and  sell  in  the 
open  market,  primarily  to  determine  the  level 
of  reserves.  In  essence,  the  Committee  deter- 
mines U.S.  mooatary  policy." 

It  other  words,  "ths  central  decision  mak- 
ing body,  which  decides  whether  the  System 
will  press  the  accelerator  or  the  brake  [fabri- 
cating boom  or  bust).  Is  tbe  Federal  Open 
Market  Committee."  This  Committee  is  made 
up  of  twelve  voting  memberk.  They  include 
tbe  seven  members  of  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors, who  are  appointed  by  the  President. 
While  tbe  presidents  at  each  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  banks  are  members  of  the  Conunlttee 
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(sa  far  as  the  secret  dlscuasiooi  are  con- 
cerned), only  tire  are  voting  members.  Tlie 
president  of  the  New  Yortt  Federal  Ittwii  m 
Bank  IS  always  one  of  the  five  permHted  to 
vote.  The  conflict  of  totereet  here  to  abso- 
lutely fantastic,  but  most  Oongressmem  and 
Senators  are  afraid  to  even  l»roa<ai  ttoa 
subject.  ^^.    „^ 

At  sUke  with  the  decisions  of  tWe  Com- 
mittee are  not  only  Inflation  or  dsflatlon. 
tbe  mood  of  the  stock  market  and  tntei«Bt 
rates— that  Is,  the  economy  of  the  natlcn — 
but  bUUons  of  dollars  a  year  In  interest 
which  are  paid  to  the  international  bankers 
who  hold  the  government  bonds  on  govern- 
ment debt.  In  1988.  $808  billions  In  gov- 
ernment bonds  were  traded  through  the 
O.M.C.  The  majority  of  these  bonds  go  to 
the  giant  banks  In  New  Tork.  As  A  Primer 
Of  Money  puts  it: 

It  may  appear  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Is  Issuing  these  new  sectxrlUes  to 
tbe  general  pubUc,  but.  In  fact,  be  must  sell 
the  bulk  of  any  particular  Issue  to  a  rela- 
tively stnall  group  of  buyars — a  few  big  banks 
f.l/^  aw.nrimi  houses.  Therefore,  he  calls  on 
adTlaory  committees  of  representatives  of 
thass  *~"'f»  or  «"«"<'< ^i  houses  for  advice 
about  aettmc  the  Interest  rate  on  any  new 
security  be  anticipates  issuing. 

This  Is  where  conflict  often  arises  between 
tbs  poUtldans  and  tbe  International  baak- 
•ra.  ^ViCb  tbs  iwlltli''*"*  »nd  tbs  giant  bank- 
ers like  to  ass  unbalanced  Budgets,  which 
must  be  flnanoed  by  loans  (bonds)  from 
the  banks.  The  politicians  avoid  raising  taxes 
and  IMS  debt  money  to  buy  votes,  and  tbe 
t»yi.fc»  collect  the  interest.  Yet.  the  politicians 
want  low  Interest  rates  on  ths  bonds,  and 
tbs  Inaldsrs  who  own  tbs  great  private 
>»yiiic»  want  high  interest  rates. 

Ouev  who  wins?  Tbe  cost  of  government 
borrowing  bas  gone  up  more  tbaa  tblrtesn 
^m«»  sines  World  War  n.  lb*  Trmmuj  U 
now  patylnc  8  J6  psrcent  on  soom  govemmsnt 
sseoilties.  tbs  blgbsst  slnos  186^.  Since  1930. 
tbs  gorsRuasnt  bas  paid  out  nsarly  8330  bU- 
lloB  in  InterMt  on  tbs  national  debt.  Intarsat 
on  tbs  national  debt  bas  r"""***^  from  88 
billion  ttx  1981,  to  $18  bUUon  In  1870.  WbUe 
tbs  debt  warn  itotng  94  perosnt.  tbs  oast  of 
carrytng  it  baa  gone  up  100  pacosnt.  And 
tbe  national  debt  (bonds  held  primarily  by 
bankers)  oontlnuss  to  climb  svsn  though  tbe 
govarnmsnt  to  now  announcing  iU  tbtcd 
"batanosd**  Bodget  in  as  many  ysaia. 

President  Mlaon.  trtiito  hypooltlcaUy  pro- 
Mmtw^titf  a  baiannsd  Budget,  bas  bad  to  ask 
to  ratos  tbs  limit  on  tbs  nstlnnal  dsbt  to 
8373  bttlion.  Tbs  total  bocnywlng  xequlrsd  for 
tbm  "balanosd-  Budceto  of  1908,  1970.  1971. 
will  ba  (aooording  to  Oongnssman  Oaonga 
acabon)  aoms  8194  bttlion,  indudlnc  a  87J 
blUlon  deficit  In  Prssidsnt  MUonls  "bars 
bonas"  8300.8  bllUon  Budget.* 

Tba  olaiaia  for  tba  tbaso  laalanoed"  Budg- 
ets an  bassd  upon  tba  tact  tbat  tba  Budget 
-rr-*-*—  an  admlnlatrativa  aeetlon  plus  tba 
trust  funds  (Soelal  Beenilty.  etc).  Tba  brust 
funds  abov  a  surplus,  but  tboss  manias  can- 
not ba  spent  in  tbs  admlnistiattve  budget 
ao  tba  government  to  f  orosd  to  borroar  torge 
sums  wblto  tsctanioaUy  showing  a  Budget 
tbat  to  tm't^"*^  It  to  no  wonder  tbat  tbe 
cost  at  bving  toss  tJ.  percent  last  year  and 
abowB  no  signs  at  stopping  damttto  an  im- 
iiiliiaiil  leossitan. 

IIM  Irony  to  tbat  tba  giant  prlvato  banka 
acquire  tbe  bonds  (nattonal  debt)  tbrongb 
Jobn  Taw's  syatem  of  creating  money  oat  of 
ttiia  air— aimpto  bookkeeping  entztoa.  A 
Prtmar  Of  Money  ex^atoa: 

Bowerer.  it  bae  long  been  one  oC  tbe  pcdlt- 
Ical  facta  of  life  tba*  pttvato  baabe  Bust  be 
aUowed  to  create  tbe  llon'k  ebare  o€  tbe 
money.  If  not  all  o(  the  nsonay.  Tbw  tbare 
to  bttta  opporttton  to  tba  Onaammenre 
pcmtbig  bonds  and  Chen  pamitttng  tbe 
banka  to  uisala  tba  money  wttb  wblob  to 
buy 


The  bonda  are  then  used  by  the  banks  as 
the  basis  of  printing  currency.  In  other 
words,  under  this  numetary  system,  if  we 
bad  no  debt  we  would  have  no  currency. 

Every  dollar  "Federal  Beserve  Note"  you 
are  carrying  In  your  wallet  U  oosUng  you  a 
nickel  a  year  In  Interest  on  the  bonds  that 
back  it  This  bas  got  to  be  tbe  weirdest  money 
system  ever  designed,  but  It  U  great  for  the 
banking  Insldets.  They  denounce  as  "funny 
money"  any  suggestion  that  the  government 
print  its  own  currency  without  going  in  debt, 
as  Lincoln  did  with  his  "Greenbacks."  The 
point  Is  well  made  as  long  as  the  government 
does  not  back  its  money  with  gold  or  sUver; 
but,  it  Is  no  more  "funny  money"  than  the 
debt-backed  currency  now  being  issued. 
Prlntlng-prees  "Greenbacks"  are  no  more  in- 
flationary than  a  "Federal  Beserve  Note,"  and 
by  issuing  them  the  nation  could  save  bU- 
Uons of  dollars  per  year  in  interest  to  tbe 
Insiders  of  International  banking. 

StlU,  the  arguanent  over  whether  the  so- 
cialist bureaucrat  or  the  radical  International 
hankers  should  hav*  a  monopoly  on  printing 
funny  money  is  one  of  false  alternatives.  The 
only  thing  that  wUl  stop  pollti^ans  and  the 
Insiders  of  International  banking  from  tak- 
ing control  of  this  country  by  destroying  lU 
economy  with  inflation  and  bust  is  to  have  a 
currency  that  Is  backed  toy  tangible  wealtb— 
gold  and  sUver.  But  the  International  bank- 
ers have  claims  on  aU  of  our  gold  (tbrotigb 
doUars  held  by  l>anks  overseas),  and  tbe 
Johnson  and  Nixon  Administrations  have 
been  feverishly  melting  aU  of  our  sUver  coins 
to  sell  the  bullion  to  users  and.  apparently, 
to  the  International  bankers.  Soon  these 
bankers  will  have  a  comer  on  gold  and  sUver 
with  which  they  can  buy  up  Industry  and 
natural  resources  following  a  depression 
caused  by  inflation  a  la  1939.  It  Is  the  same 
old  swindle  that  has  been  pUyed  suceessfuUy 
over  and  over  again. 

A  first  step  In  getting  out  of  bondage  to 
these  coni^lrators  Is  for  a  sufficient  number 
of  Americans  to  understand  the  problem. 
That  is  where  you  come  In. 


VOOTNOTXS 


i  Inflation  to  by  dsflnltlon  an  Incrsaae  In 
tbe  money  supply.  If  tbe  supply  <^^'^'V 
rlaes  faster  than  tbe  lacrsesn  in  availabiuty 
of  goods  and  sameas.  pricee  rise.  Tbe  econ- 
omy to  like  a  giant  atutkm,  and  if  ths  buyars 
at  tbe  auction  are  suddenly  given  more 
money,  tbej  win  bid  up  the  price  of  tbe 
goods  being  auctioned.  Tnflatlnn,  aa  oom- 
mcnly  defined,  is  a  rise  In  prices.  Tbe  price 
Ttos  to  not  the  caoee  of  inflation,  but  Its 
effect. 

» If atiofial  Keonomy  And  the  Bmnktng  sys- 
tem Of  the  United  SUtet,  Document  Num- 
ber 38,  7«tb  Oongreas,  Ist  Session,  VS.  Gor- 
emment Feinting  omoe,  Weablngton.  1989. 

•  GabrM  Kolko,  The  Triumph  of  Ooneeroa- 
tUm.  Quadrangle  Books,  Chicago,  1987,  Page 
253. 

•  We  will  not  review  the  proofs  supporting 
tbe  fact  that  the  appointment  of  Warburg, 
as  well  as  most  of  the  other  members  of  tbe 
original  Board,  waa  arranged  by  the  mysteri- 
ous Xdward  Mft"***"  House,  an  agent  of  the 
intemaUonal  flnandal  clique  who  was  re- 
ferred to  by  President  Woodrow  Wilson  as 
"my  alter  ego."  See  George  S.  Vlereck.  The 
Strangest  FrienOihip  I»  History.  Llveright, 
Mew  Tork.  1932,  Page  47. 

■Warburg  was  replaced  on  the  Board  by 
another  "proletarian."  Albert  Strauss,  partner 
in  tbs  intamatkmal  banking  firm  of  J.  &  W. 
Hsllgman. 

•  See  Paper*  Relating  To  The  Foreign  Bela- 
tioiu  Of  The  United  Statet-Ruuia,  19U, 
Houss  of  naprssentstlTM  Document  No.  1888, 
VA.  Oovammant  Printing  Ofllce,  Washington. 
1931,  Volume  I.  Pp.  874-378. 

•  IneradiMe  ^  it  aeama.  Max  Warburg  was 
latv  InTOlTed  in  tbe  flnannlng  of  Adolf  Hitler. 
(See  Btepben  Birmingham.  Our  Crowd,  Pp. 


438-430.)  Paul  Warburg  tacovered  from  bis 
pay-cnt  wblle  with  tbe  Federal  Baserve  to 
becoma  iiMtrumental  In  Western  Union, 
Westlnghouse,  Wells  Fargo,  Union  Pacific. 
Balttmaa  ti  CMila,  American  I.G.  Chemical 
Oo.  (LG.  Farben).  Afga-Ansoo  Corporation, 
NattMial  Railways  of  Mexico,  International 
Aoosptance  Bank.  Westlnghouse  Acceptance, 
Warburg  Company  of  Amsterdam,  and  many 
otbar  vast  corporations.  Yet  the  financier 
Warlrarg  had  no  fear  of  sodallsm.  He  told 
tbe  Commercial  Club  ol  Chicago  In  AprU 
1917:  "In  the  stato  of  the  future,  particu- 
larly In  Burope  after  the  war.  tbe  most  effi- 
cient Government  promotion  of  Industries  In 
many  lines  wUl  be  held  to  exist  in  actual 
Government  ownership  and  operation."  (B.C. 
Forbes,  Men  Who  Are  Making  Amerioa,  Page 

404  ) 

•Curtis  DaU,  FJ>Jl.  My  Exploited  Father- 
in-Law,  Christian  Crusade  Publications, 
Tulsa.  1968.  Page  71. 

•  Tbe  Meyer  family  now  controls  the  ultra 
Leftist  Washington  Post  and  Netotweek  mag- 
azine— ^yet  another  curious  tie  between  inter- 
national banking  and  tbe  Left.  Jacob  Schlff's 
granddaughter  Dorothy  owns  the  Nev  York 
Post  which  contends  with  tbe  Washington 
Post  fat  the  epithet  of  -uptown  Dolljr 
Worker."  ^  ^         __ 

"Carroll  Quigley,  Tragedy  And  Hope.  The 
Macmlllan  Company,  New  Tork,  1968.  Page 

316. 

"Ferdinand  Lundberg,  Americans  60  Fam- 
ilies. Vanguard  Press,  New  Tork,  1938. 

"Proctor  W.  Hansl.  Tears  of  Plunder, 
Harrison  Smith  &  Robert  Haas,  New  York, 
1935. 

"  Murray  Bothbard.  Economic  Depressions 
Causes  and  Cures,  Constitutional  Alliance. 
Incorporated.  Box  838.  Lansing,  Michigan 
48904.  In  this  highly  readable  forty  cent 
booklet.  Dr.  Bothbard  uses  layman's  lan- 
giuge  to  povlde  a  clear  explanation  of  the 
economics  of  boom  and  bust. 

"  Since  the  stock  market  Is  an  auction.  If 
the  money  supply  Is  deltoted,  the  buyers  have 
less  money  with  which  to  bid  for  stocks  and 
prices  must  tall. 

>»  American  Heritage.  August,  1966,  Page  90. 

"For    details    see    Hans    Scnnholx,    "Tbe 

Great  Depression,"  The  Freeman,  October, 

1969.  .^ 

"A  Primer  0«  Money.  Subcommittee  on 
Domestic  Finance,  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  House  of  R^resentatlves,  88ttx 
Congress,  UJB.  OoTemment  Printing  Ofllce, 
Washington,  1964,  Page  83. 

u  Congressman  McFadden's  speech  can  be 
found  In  the  Conpreajtonol  Becord.  June  16, 
1933.  In  1967.  the  Rockefellers'  International 
Basic  Economy  Corporation  merged  with  Cy- 
rvu  Eaton's  Tower  International  to  take  over 
the  purchasing  of  patents  In  the  United 
SUtes  for  tbe  Soviet's  Amtorg.  See  Nev> 
York  Times,  January  15, 1987. 

"Congressman  McFadden  charged,  cor- 
rectly, that  the  selstuv  of  gold  was  an  opera- 
tion run  for  the  benefit  of  tbe  Interna- 
tional bankers.  He  was  powerful  enou|(b 
to  ruin  tbe  whole  deal,  and  waa  preparing 
to  break  the  full  story  when  be  collapsed 
at  a  banqust  and  died.  Aa  two  assassination 
attempts  bad  already  been  made  against  blm, 
many  suspeotad  poisoning. 

» Noto  tbat  Richard  Nixon  began  tato  po- 
UUcal  oarear  in  1948,  by  defeating  incum- 
bent Congressman  Jerry  Voorbla.  VoodUa  was 
an  ultra-"UbaraI."  but  unlike  otbar  ulira- 
"Uberals"  be  bad  challanged  both  tbe  In- 
ternational »»y"fc-«r«  and  tbe  Federal  Reaerve. 
Oongrasaman  Voorbla  Introduced  bllla  In 
Congreaa  calling  for  tbe  repeal  of  tba  fed- 
eral Reaerva  Act,  and  bad  written  a  book 
titled  Oaf  Of  Debt—Ovi  Of  Danger  wblcb 
advocated  paying  off  tba  national  debt,  both 
iiwftKjaw*  to  tba  international  bankers. 
VoorbU  bad  to  ga  It  to  reported  tbat  giant 
Maw  Tork  bankara  poured  buge  amounts  of 
money  into  Mixon's  campelgn,  providing  a 
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blgb-powend  MMlUon  Avenue  ftdvertUlnc 
kgeney  (Batten.  Barton.  Durstlne  and  O*- 
born)  to  run  his  Congre«»lonal  campaign  la 
California. 

After  his  defeat  for  the  Oovernorshlp  of 
California  in  H>«a.  Richard  Nixon  moyed  to 
New  York,  took  a  $100.000-a-year  apartment 
In  a  Rockefeller  apartment  building,  went 
to  work  for  the  law  firm  of  Nelson  Rocke- 
feller's personal  attorney.  John  Mitchell  (See 
the  Wall  Street  Journal,  January  17.  1968), 
and  was  made  a  wealthy  man.  In  becoming 
President.  Mr.  Nixon  Incurred  many  poUUcal 
debts  to  the  Inttdert  of  international  bank- 
ing. 

»  L3J.'B  19«7  Budget  was  •ISa  billion,  and 
candidate  Nixon  was  calUng  for  that  to  be 
cut  by  930  billion. 


Tm    TtDEMAL    RxasBTS    Ststsm    Arm    50 
TsAia:  HXAKiNOS  BKFoax  tk«  BmcouMXt- 

TBB    OH     DOMXSTIC    FlNANCX    OF    TH«    COM- 

nrrrKx  ok  Bakkinc  akb  Cx7««xnct  House 

or  RxraBSKNTAmrxs 

(Statement  by  Or.  BusmU  Lee  Norbum, 

AsheTlUe.N.C.) 
Gentleman,  thank  you  for  the  opportunity 
to  make  a  comparison  of  the  legal  tender 
currency  Issued  by  the  Treasury  under  the 
•upervlslon  of  Congress  and  the  Federal  Re- 
MTve  note  currency  Issued  by  that  regulatory 
agency. 

It  Is  my  purpose  also  to  bring  for  your 
eonslderatlon  a  proven  plan  which  imple- 
mented by  the  Congress  would  bring  under 
ooatrol  the  monetlzatlon  of  debu.  Govern- 
ment  deficit  financing  and  Inflation. 

Supporting  facta  based  on  the  highest  au- 
thority win  be  as  brief  as  the  ImporUnce 
of  this  subject  permits. 

Legal  tender  has  been  used  as  far  back  as 
we  have  a  history  of  a  medium  of  exchange. 
In  our  research.  Alexander  Delmar,  ' -His- 
tory of  Monetary  Systems."  page  38,  states 
that  within  the  Roman  Empire  "there  was 
no  Individual  coinage.  Within  prudent  lim- 
its It  made  no  dUTerence  whether  the  coins 
were  pure  or  Impure.  Ught  or  heavy,  yellow 
or  brown:  no  one  could  lawfully  stamp 
them  except  the  state."  The^  record  shows 
that  for  a  period  of  nearly  900  years  the 
empire  had  a  more  stable  legal  tender  me- 
dium of  exchange  than  the  Federal  Reserve 
has  provided  the  United  States  dxirlng  the 
peat  60  years. 

Private  coinage  began  In  Europe  during 
the  I6th  and  17th  centuries,  with  the  gold 
standard,  silver  standard,  and  double  stand- 
ard. Delmar  Is  the  authority  for  stating  that 
~ao  long  as  money  was  governed  by  law,  It 
was  the  whole  number  at  coins,  reduced  to 
one  denomination  that  determined  prlcee. 
When  money  ceased  to  be  governed  by  law, 
as  was  the  caae  after  the  legislation  pro- 
cured by  the  Dutch  and  Bngllsh  East  India 
Coe..  It  was  the  whole  quantity  of  metal 
that  determined  prices." 

The  fundamental  cause  of  the  American 
Bevolutlon  was  the  conservative  policies  of 
the  privately  owned  and  control!^  Bank  of 
Bigland  In  falling  to  supply  the  colonies 
wlUi  money  and  because  of  their  monopolis- 
tic system  of  «"«ti/'1mi  exploitation  of  the 
British  Government. 

Practical  Benjamin  Franklin  pioneered  and 
printed  legal  tender  note  currency  for  the 
fol^^T^^^^  ^rnnn^  the  reasons  for  this  "con- 
tinental currency"  not  being  worth  a  "conti- 
nental" was  the  ease  with  which  It  could  be 
eonnterfelted.  (Bxblblt  sample.)  It  was 
■truck  off  on  commercial  paper  of  nonunl- 
tarm  slae.  The  British  Army  used  the  coun- 
terfeit money  as  a  weapon  and  flooded  the 
eoontry  with  the  currency.  The  economic 
ebaoe  It  produced  nearly  caused  General 
Waablngton  to  loee  the  war.  It  may  have  been 
\tt£f  mmin  be  finally  approved  Hamilton's 
plan  ot  p'f^wg  the  issue  of  money  for  the 
new  (OTcmment  under  the  control  of  vested 
Interact  like  the  Bank  of  England  and  other 
estahllahed  European  banks  of  that  day. 


It  might  be  said,  in  passing,  that  after  the 
Revolutionary  War  the  new  Government  paid 
the  continental  Issues  at  par — not  to  the 
soldiers  who  had  received  It  as  pay.  however, 
but  mainly  to  speculators. 

Washington  was  worn  out  by  war.  Authori- 
ties state  that  he  wanted  peace  and  consid- 
ered the  first  VS.  bank  only  an  expediency 
and  Its  20-year  charter  a  time  during  which 
a  monetary  system  In  keeping  with  a  repub- 
lican form  of  government  could  be  Imple- 
mented. Washington,  of  course,  could  not 
foresee  that  while  winning  the  revolution, 
the  people  bad  lost  their  h.ird-won  economic 
freedom  which  is  Just  as  Xnac  ;is  freedom  of 
speech,  religion,  or  any  other  ircodom. 

The  unfortunate  experience  of  the  con- 
tlnentaJ  currency  was  used  by  special  Inter- 
eat  and  International  bankers  as  propaganda 
against  the  United  States  using  lu  legal 
tender  as  a  medium  of  exchange.  Thus,  the 
newly  formed  Government  lost  the  control 
of  Its  hard-earned  economic  freedom  to  pred- 
atory financiers.  This  is  exactly  what  was 
done  when  the  French  money  was  destroyed 
at  the  time  of  the  French  Revolution. 

Counterfeit  money  was  printed  In  England 
and  was  Injected  Into  the  French  monetary 
system.  It  has  been  reliably  sUted  that  17 
prlnUng  presses  and  400  men  were  employed 
in  England  at  that  time  to  manufacture  and 
carry  on  the  traffic  In  this  counterfeit  money. 
By  <>>'«  means  the  French  revolutionary  gov- 
ernment's money  (asslgnats)  was  destroyed. 
Later,  the  private  bankers  and  financiers  re- 
gained control  of  the  new  money  system  and 
acquired  poasesslon  of  most  of  the  property 
of  France. 

On  the  return  of  Thomas  Jefferson  from 
bis  olBoe  as  Ambassador  to  France,  to  become 
Secretary  of  State,  he  found  the  first  U.S. 
bank  an  established  fact. 

He  was  bitterly  disappointed  and  opposed 
the  bank  as  being  unconstitutional,  saying 
that  It  was  an  expediency  and  not  a  par- 
amount neceesary.  Later  Jefferson  used 
stronger  language  and  denounced  the  institu- 
tion as  "one  of  the  most  deadly  hostlUUes 
exlsUng  against  the  principles  and  form  of 
our  Constitution." 

Some  have  said  that  Jefferson  did  not 
favor  a  strong  central  bank.  What  he  did  not 
favor  was  the  delivery  of  our  monetary  sys- 
tem into  private  hands  to  be  run  for  private 
profit  as  he  had  witnessed  in  England  and 
France.  He  was  In  favor  of  a  VS.  legal  tender 
note  currency  and  died  protesting  the  eviU 
of  our  banking  system.  "Hla  purpose  was, 
instead  of  an  aristocracy  of  wealth,  to  make 
an  opening  for  an  aristocracy  of  virtue  and 
talent." 

Andrew  Jackson,  too.  saw  the  advantages  of 
the  Government  having  full  control  of  the 
iMue  of  legal  tender  note  currency.  He  said: 
"If  Congrses  has  a  right  under  the  Constitu- 
tion to  Issue  paper  money.  It  was  given  them 
to  be  used  by  themselves,  not  to  be  delegated 
to  Individuals  or  corporations."  Jackson's 
veto  message  for  renewal  of  the  second  U.S. 
bank  Is  a  classic.  The  real  U.S.  bank  that 
Jackson  wanted  was  not  eatabllshed  and  a 
long  period  of  disaster  followed. 

It  U  not  within  the  scope  of  this  paper  to 
follow  all  the  vicissitudes  of  our  country's 
banking  system.  It  Is,  however,  necessary  to 
relate  in  somewhat  more  detail  the  circum- 
stances surrounding  Lincoln  s  Issuance  of  the 
U.S.  legal  tender  notes. 

In  1858  there  were  listed  5.400  separate 
descriptions  of  counterfeit  note*.  In  1882 
there  were  about  1.600  banks  chartered  In 
the  29  States,  together  Issuing  7.000  different 
kinds  of  banknotes  of  varying  value.  Pay- 
ment in  gold  had  been  stopped  by  all  banks. 
Bankers  were  demanding  38-percent  Interest 
for  money  loaned  to  the  Government. 

Into  this  confused  atmosphere,  and  In 
order  to  finance  the  Clril  War,  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, with  the  approval  of  Congress,  ordered 
the  Treasury  to  Issue  Inconvertible  U.S.  notes 
to  be  used  as  legal  tender.  Lincoln's  fore- 
sight at  this  crlUcal  period  of  our  hUtory 


not  only  enabled  him  to  finance  the  war  but 
also  showed  the  way  to  free  mankind  from 
economic  slavery.  When  Issued,  this  ciirrency 
was  accepted  at  face  value  as  a  medium  of 
exchange.  It  gave  a  boost  to  the  economy, 
and  some  historians  believe  it  enabled  Lin- 
coln to  save  the  Union. 

Woodrow  Wilson,  referring  to  this  period  In 
bU  history,  sutes: 

Money  was  once  more  easy  to  get  .  .  . 
and  could  be  used  at  Its  face  value  as  well 
as  gold  Itself  to  pay  the  mortgages  off  which 
the  older  times  of  stress  had  piled  up.  The 
"greenbacks"  of  the  Government  became  for 
the  agricultural  regions  of  the  North  and 
West  a  symbol  of  prosperity. 

It  may  be  added  that  when  the  farmers 
are  prosperous,  others  In  the  main  are  pros- 
perous. In  any  event,  there  has  been  at  least 
one  time  when  the  people  were  not  accumu- 
lating Interest-bearing  debU  faster  than 
property.  That  time  was  when  Lincoln  was  Is- 
suing legal  tender  nonconvertlble  notes. 

When  special  Interest  In  control  of  banks 
and  the  gold  found  that  the  Treasury  was 
encroaching  on  their  own  profitable  mone- 
tary system,  they  used  their  great  wealth  and 
propaganda — the  gimmick  of  gold — to  sabo- 
tage the  new  currency  by  prevailing  upon 
those  In  charge  to  put  crippling  wording 
upon  the  notes  and  by  persuading  the  people 
to  refuse  to  accept  It. 

We  see  today  that  the  crucial  Issue  was 
the  determination  of  special  Interest  to  con- 
tinue to  usurp  the  prerogatives  of  State  and 
regain  control  of  the  Nation's  money.  The 
man  who  led  and  won  thU  fight  for  the 
bankers  were  Salmon  P.  Chase,  Lincoln's 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Chase  was  a  law- 
yer like  Hamilton  and  worked  hand  In  glove 
with  the  financial  Interests  In  1863  he  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  the  national  banking 
system,  returning  the  privilege  of  the  issue 
and  control  of  currency  to  private  hands. 

The  NaUonal  Bank  Act  which  may  have 
been  drawn  up  by  the  British  Banking  As- 
sociation "became  law  by  an  act  of  a  servile 
Congress  over  President  Lincoln's  strong  pro- 
test "  Lincoln's  primary  interest  at  that  time, 
however,  was  to  save  the  Union,  and  he 
could  not  at  the  same  Ume  fight  the  Con- 
federacy, the  International  bankers,  and  fi- 
nanciers like  Jay  Gould,  who  owned  the  gold 
and  controlled  the  banks. 

Due  to  all  this — to  the  fortunes  of  war 
which  threatened  the  Government  Itself— 
the  value  of  the  U.S.  legal  tender  notes  bear- 
ing the  words  "—legal  tender— except  for 
duties  on  imporU  and  Interest  on  the  pub- 
Uc  debt."  which  had  to  be  paid  In  gold,  de- 
preciated to  a  value  of  86  cents  on  the  dol- 
lar when  Lee  Invaded  the  North.  Those  notes 
were  not  the  only  ones  that  fell.  Most  pri- 
vate bank  notes  of  the  time  became  worth- 
leas  and  were  never  redeemed. 

In  1869  the  Supreme  Court  declared  the 
iMue  of  legal  tender  ciirrency  by  the  Gov- 
ernment unconstitutional,  but  only  by  a 
■Ingle  vote.  Changes  in  the  Court's  personnel 
oectirred  almost  immediately,  and  in  1870 
the  decision  was  reversed.  Despite  thU.  the 
owners  of  the  national  bank  retained  their 
control  of  the  Issue  of  the  people's  money. 
Money  remained  scarce  and  times  hard. 

In  1874  a  small  group  of  patriotic  and 
farseelng  men  attempted  a  real  reform  of  our 
moneury  system.  Unable  to  Interest  exist- 
ing poUtlcal  parties,  they  formed  a  new 
party,  the  American  Independent  National 
Party.  This  party  advocated  increasing  the 
volume  of  Lincoln's  U.S.  notes,  and  with 
these  paying  all  Government  bonds  not  ex- 
pressly payable  In  gold  coin.  The  new  party 
also  advocated  the  suppreeelon  of  all  Issues 
of  currency  by  private  banks. 

In  1878.  after  fusing  with  certain  labor 
parilee  the  name  was  changed  to  the  Green- 
back Labor  Party.  Thl*  symbol  was  chosen 
because  the  VS.  notea  were  printed  with 
green  ink.  so  they  might  be  readUy  distin- 
guished from  the  yellow-colored  gold  cer- 
tificates. In  that  year  Its  members  cast  more 
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Alarmed  st  the  tlueat  to  their  prtvUefed 
poalUon.  the  bankers  ralUed  to  the  fight. 
Such  mlarepreeentatloii  of  facte,  vUlficattoa. 
and  ridicule  has  probably  never  before  ncr 
since  been  used  In  American  poUtlea.  Thaae 
aUacks  aroused  old  superstitions  and  new 
fears  In  the  minds  of  men  who  had  elnee 
childhood  been  taught  that  gold  ooln  was  the 
only  real  money;  who  ooald,  between  panlce. 
take  paper  money  to  a  bank  and  exchange  » 
for  gold.  The  party's  foUowlng  decreased  and 
soon  after  the  1884  election,  passed  out  of 

existence.  

The  next  year  Congress  firmly  reestablished 
the  Government's  promise  to  redeem  the  U.8. 
notes,  whereupon  they  went  to  par  and  the 
■peculators  who  had  bought  up  the  currency 
made  their  enormous  profit.  Three  hundred 
and  forty-six  million  dollars  of  tbeee  "green- 
backs" are  still  in  clrcuUtlon — the  soundest 
money  on  earth  because  they  are  as  sotmd 
as  our  Government.  In  orer  S,600  years  there 
la  no  ofllclal  record  of  legal  tender  eurrency 
having  caused  InlUUon  where  a  responsible, 
strong  government  was  in  tuU  control  of  the 
Issue  of  all  Its  money. 

The  country  was  on  a  rigid  gold  standard 
when  It  ran  head  on  Into  the  severe  panics  of 
1898  and  1907.  Tn  the  panic  of  1907.  banks 
being  tmablo  to  supply  the  people  with 
money,  many  Indtistrtes,  banks,  and  laite 
companies  printed  small  slips  of  paper  tokens 
which  were  accepted  by  workmen  and  mer- 
chants as  money  In  the  exchange  of  goods 
and  services. 

The  Nation's  discontent  with  the  defects  of 
the  privately  owned  and  controlled  natloaal 
hanking  system  catiaed  Congress  to  talk  of 
monetary  refonns. 

Senator  Harris  and  other  men  of  vision  felt 
that  the  Oovemment  should  issue  and  han- 
dle Its  own  euneney  and  wished  to  eatahUah 
a  tnie  VS.  bank  which  wotild  be  owned  and 
controlled  entirely  by  the  Oovemment.  Their 
Tlewa  vrere  cried  down  and  a  powerfiU  ma- 
ehme-pl^ed  Senate  committee  appointed. 

The  Aldrich  CommlsBton,  after  months 
abraad  visiting  European  banks,  reported  tn 
favor  of  what  amoonts  to  a  privately  oon- 
trallsd  system,  eminently  satlsf  aetory  to  cred- 
itor Intanet.  A  prototype  of  the  Beldisbank 
waa  approved  by  Oongreas  DecemlMr  S3, 191S. 
It  was  named  the  Paderal  neeerve  Act.  The 
w«fd  "Beeerre"  Indicated  its  4&-peroent  cold 
reqaliwrnsnt  which  was  eUOmed  to  be  Its  very 


to 


The  Federal  Reserve  was  a 
DasvtU  aoiBS  doohletalk  as  to  who 
own  the  stoek.  It  was  piovlded  that 
banks  ted  Its  refusal.  Thay  took  aU  and  stlU. 
today,  own  100  percent  of  It.  Whsn  I  say 
"aambar  banks"  I  mean  baaksts  and  those 
they  istiiiasnt  It  Is  not  as  Impersonal  as  U 
sonada.  The  provlalon  that  the  Oovemon  oC 
the  Federal  auserrs  should  be  appotated  by 
the  President  with  adnoe  and  eonaent  at  the 
aenaU  was  not  oonslsteat  with  the  Coaatttu- 
Uon  which,  in  llalnc  the  duties  ot  Oowgisss. 
aecttca  8.  inelndee  the  words.  "To  coin  oaonay, 
ncolate  the  value  thereof .  *  •  *."  In  faot.  any 
partlrtpstmn  by  a  Ooagiwssmsn  was  miwrissly 
fcrtaMden  by  the  set. 

The  small  handbook  printed  by  the  Vbderal 
Beeerve  sounds  fair  enough  but  glees  no  Idea 
of  what  Is  iBTOlved.  "Tha  Federal  B— srve 
Act  ot  1918  With  Amendmenta  and  Laws  Ba- 
latliw  to  Baakh^r  ootapUed  by  Oliniaii  O. 
UdaU.  SopeflBtaBdeat  Ooomient  Boom. 
House  of  Repreeentatlves,  shows  that  fraaa 
August  4.  1014.  to  Jaly  5. 19M.  Ooafraas  ap- 
proved oeor  MO  anisn—snts.  These  with  tha 
a7-paae  aet  make  a  volome  of  fine  print  with 
4«T  paces,  so  compMoatert  that  tha  amraae 
^ttasn  eanaot  amlaisUBrt  It  nor  ooold  tha 

polnteee  administer  the  act  In  such  a  way  aa 
to  give  tha  same  equality  of  oppartanlty  to 
each  kind  of  btutnees  as  the  banks  enj«y. 
We  have  no  Intention  today  of  eatwlng 


this  veritable  auae.  We  mvat  say. 

that  as  confusing  aa  this  Is,  the  mind  la  even 

more  baffled  when  It  attempts  to  fit  raports 

from  this  institution  Into  actualities.  As  this 
leads  to  our  point,  we  wish  to  give  an 
■sample:  ^     . 

The  45th  Annual  Beport  of  the  Board  oC 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Beeerve  Byslcm, 
oovertng  operaUon  for  the  year  1968,  page 
16  states: 

The  great  bulk  of  the  gold  holdings  of  the 
United  sutes  (at  the  end  of  1968.  820  bU- 
lion  out  of  a  total  $20.6  billion)  Is  held  in 
the  Treasury  as  security  against  a  corre- 
sponding amount  of  g<dd  certlflaates  Issued 
to  the  Federal  Beeerve  banks.  These  gold 
certificates,  owned  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks,  together  with  their  holdings  of  the 
VS.  Oovemment  securities,  advance  to  mem- 
ber banks  and  other  assets,  serve  as  back- 
ing for  Federal  Beeerve  liabilities.  Under  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act.  holding  of  gold  certlf- 
icatee  miart  not  be  less  than  2S  percent  of 
Federal  Beeerve  notes  and  deposit  llabllltlea; 
actually  the  amount  held   greatly  exceeds 

this  Tpt"«"""" 

Thla  seemed  a  strange  report.  Knowing 
that  the  system's,  gold  requirement  had  by 
repeated  suspensions  been  virtually  elimi- 
nated: and  having  read  several  articles  In- 
dicating that  the  report  was  mlsleartlng  In 
that  the  United  BUtes  owed  more  gold  than 
we  owned;  and  that  foreign  currencies  had 
been  pyramided  on  the  gold  stored  In  our 
vaults,  I  came  to  Washington  in  June  I960 
in  an  effort  to  learn  the  truth. 

At  the  U.3.  Department  of  Conuneroe  I 
was  told  as  a  fact  that  we  owed  more  gold 
to  foreign  Intereets  than  was  stored  In  the 
Katlon's  vaults  and  that  It  only  remained 
In  the  United  States  through  "a  gentlraoen't 
agreement." 

Thus  It  Is  seen  that  though  the  Federal 
Beeerve  banks  have  no  "reeerve."  the  gim- 
mick of  gold  U  sUU  used.  If  thU  U  not  to 
oonfuse,  what  than?  The  truth  la  that  we 
are  not  on  a  gold  standard,  and  should  not 
be.  Such  Idees  have  no  place  in  our  think- 
ing. Ftor  over  30  years  we  have  not  been  able 
to  exchange  a  single  paper  dollar  for  gold 
ooln.  It  may  be  said  In  passing  that  you  can 
exchange  paper  dollars  for  all  the  gold 
Jewelry  you  want.  Conversion  Into  silver  Is 
now  being  brought  to  an  end.  The  new  $1 
Federal  Beserve  note  omits  the  meaningless 
promise  ot  redemption  In  "lawful  money" 
■ml  stands  tot  what  Is  and  all  the  rest  of  our 
currency  really  Is — fiat  money,  pure  and  sim- 
ple. This  Is  as  It  should  be,  but  that  U  not 
the  whole  story. 

The  Federal  Beeerve  notes  are  Issued  by 
the  Tkeasuiy  cm  the  order  of  ofllcials  of  the 
Federal  TltiirTn  System  and  enter  the  econ- 
omy through  a  complicated,  privately  owned 
and/or  contndled  banking  system. 

In  all  our  Oovemment  the  Federal  Beserve 
System  Is  the  only  place  where  those  In  con- 
trol are  allowed  to  have  a  conflict  of  Interest. 
Fifty  years  have  passed  since  the  Federal 
Reserve  banks  took  over  our  monetary  sys- 
tem and  the  management  of  our  Government 
bonds.  Have  the  benefits  accrued  to  the  gen- 
eral pubUe  or  have  they  accrued  to  the  link- 
ers and  those  they  repreeentT  Let  tis  see. 

In  1914  the  per  capita  debt  was  about  $13 
and  In  1983  around  81,600,  although  popula- 
tion had  more  than  doubled.  There  have  been 
more  buslnees  failures  made  during  the  past 
few  years  than  since  the  early  thirties  and 
there  ate  relaUvtfy  fewer  homes  tree  of  debt 
than  60  yeata  sgo.  We  cannot  gloss  over  the 
fact  that  under  preeent  eoonomic  condi- 
tions, mnre  hcepttal  beds  are  filled  with  men- 
tal casea  than  all  other  allmants.  and  that 
doetonC  oOleaB  are  swamped  with  emotional 
and  nervous  wrecks.  In  my  wmk  aa  a  physi- 
cian I  have  often  traced  lllnweses  to  tensions 
dtie  to  economic  strain.  Thla  Is  trvw  of  many 
of  our  most  gifted  and  ctiltured  dtlaens,  as 
wtil  as  othen  In  this  land  at  ahnndaaae. 
Skyrocketing  debts  and  crime  Increaalnf  five 


times  as  fast  as  (wpnlatton  are  largely  due  to 
the  evils  of  our  ntoaetary  system. 

The  Individual  who  boys  Oovemmaat 
bonds  does  eo  with  hard  earned  dollars  saved 
after  taxes.  Does  this  Individual  get  the 
same  value  and  protecttoo  that  the  banks 
receive?  Of  course  he  does  not.  If  he  holds 
his  E  bonds  imtU  maturity,  hU  Invastnksnt 
increasee  by  one-thlid.  In  meet  eaaes  Infla- 
tion more  than  wlpea  oat  the  ineresae  as  well 
aa  much  of  tha  value  at  the  Invested  dollars. 
If  he  uses  the  bond  as  a  collateral,  he  must 
pay  the  bank  mote  tntersi*  than  Is  aocmlng 
on  the  bond. 

TO  banks,  however,  the  bonds  gravitate  as 
naturally  as  water  flows  downhill.  The  Oon- 
f eienoe  on  Economic  Frogrees  explains  It  this 

way:  

Further,  the  TYessury  had  to  borrow  about 
$200  bUllon  during  the  war,  of  which  only 
about  $50  bUUon  wata  loaned  to  the  Oov- 
emment by  individuals.  The  balance  was 
loaned  aaaatly  by  banks,  which  acquired  these 
holdlnci  virtually  without  cost  to  their 
stockholders.  The  banks  "paid  for"  tbeee 
bopdholdtngs  merely  by  setttag  up  oa  their 
books  "credit  to  the  Tteesury." 

And  again — ^Dr.  Dean  Bussell  of  the  Foun- 
dation for  igr»tt««ir  Bducatlnw,  Inc..  in  his 
monograph  an.  Money,  Banking,  Debt,  and 
Inflation  (How  the  Federal  Beeerve  System 
Works) ,  pace  18  and  17.  deeertbee  In  detaU 
the  bewUdertng  m^"'r"'***"'"  ^***<*  ^7  ^'** 
banks  In  obtaining  ownership  of  Oovem- 
ment bonds  and  fully  Justifies  his  oondu- 
slon  which  Is  as  follows: 

Thus  the  $6  bimon  worth  ot  still  unsold 
bonds  was  abeortMd  as  planned  by  oommer- 
cial  banks  which,  la  effect,  had  been  given 
the  money  by  the  Fed  to  buy  them. 

No  matter  how  acquired,  the  interest  the 
Oovemment  pays  on  these  bonds  Is  but  a 
trifle  compared  to  the  proflt  from  the 
iwyitp^iiBt*""  of  Government  and  other 
credit.  From  leas  than  one-fifth  In  1939,  Oov- 
•rament  securities  had  become  more  than 
two-thlids  of  the  earning  assets  of  the  banks 
by  1944. 

Tn  1940  cash  dividends  declared  by  mem- 
ber I'*"*"  of  the  Federal  Beserve  was  $210,- 
500.000  <"*^  8832  million  In  1062.  My  Inquiry 
as  to  whether  new  capital  invested  In  the 
banks  warranted  this  Increase  was  answered 
by  the  q>okesman  of  the  Board  of  Oovemors 
of  the  Systm.  as  follows: 

Average  total  eaj^tal  accounta  of  member 
*»»Tiv»  vere  $5,597  '«'"«""  In  1940  and  $19,068 
million  In  1982.  The  ratio  of  dividends  de- 
clared to  total  capital  accounts  was  S.8  per- 
cent In  1940  and  4.4  percent  In  1963.  Al- 
though many  other  factors  were  important, 
retained  earnings  of  member  banks  have  to- 
taled $11,808  mimon  over  this  period  and 
accounted  tor  moat  of  the  Increase  In  total 
capital  accounts. 

The  VlljSOS  mnUon  additional  capital  ac- 
cruing betweeu  1940  and  1963'  repreeents 
esmlngs  shove  pinbllahed  dividends  paid  oat 
by  these  banks  during  this  period.  Was  act 
the  actual  Intarsat  leuelfed  on  Investment 
In  1963  10.8  percent?  This  example  shows 
that  the  Federal  Beeerve  System  has  grown 
Into  Bu^  a  Rankenstaln  that  the  average 
ctttsen  is  misled  by  their  ffwsnrlal  reports 
as  vrell  as  their  manipulation  of  aovemmani 
credit,  and  that  any  Oovemment  supervlslaa 
Is  of  Uttle  vatae. 

Oongreeslanal  Becord,  appendix  11,  1981, 
pages  Anns  to  A8398  show  faeta  to  prove 
that  the  aaaosl  Federal  subsidies  to  ecm- 
merclal  banks  amooat  to  over  gS  blUlaa.  aad 
that  with  capital  at  $»  bUllaa  banks  have 
accamalated  aassts  of  tStt  btlUoa.  The  truth 
Is  that  It  li  not  practtoal  Cor  the  Oovaca- 
mant  to  sapport  eaoh  type  of  buslnees  and 
all  Individuals  Just  as  1$  does  tha  Federal 
Hawrrn  System  aad  the  finaaeleza. 

Our  progrees  has  bean  due  to  dareUtplng 
a  part  ot  our  great  inheritance  at  natural 
raeouroM  dwlng  a  favortbla  period  of  history 
by  the  many  dlvWons  of  our  economy  aad 
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not  to  veatad  inUiMt  controUlag  ttae  money 
cr«*t«(t  by  tb«  bankers.  Our  progress  has 
Uidood  bean  great,  but  It  U  aobarlng— Indeed 
a  darkening  thought  to  remember  tbat  It  is 
not  paid  for — tbat  we  ow«  over  a  trillion 
dollars  and  tbat  this  amount  continues  to 
motint. 

The  leault  of  60  years  sbows  tbat  our 
present  monetary  system  Is  merely  a  finesse 
(or  perpetuating  financiers  dedicated  to 
maintaining  the  status  quo  instead  of  the 
public  good.  Tbelr  use  of  gold.  Federal  Re- 
■erre  noUs.  and  bank  credit  has  restUted  in 
exploitation  of  the  Government  and  people 
and  cnalaTement  of  theae  In  astronomical 
debts. 

■nxls  Is  the  true  state  of  the  Union.  No,  the 
Federal  Beaerre  System  has  not  worked  to 
the  benefit  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  It  did 
not  prerent  the  great  depression  of  the  thir- 
ties nor  wlU  It  pcerait  another,  a  greater, 
and  this  time  perht^M  a  fatal  one.  We  have 
dona  soma  patchwork,  but  the  fundamental 
cauasa  at  tha  graat  depression  have  not  been 
aolfvd.  TlM  Utherent  fallacy  of  the  System 
will  bMTttably  bring  the  day  of  reckoning. 
There  is  already  the  feel  of  the  late  twenuea 
m  the  air. 

Let  uy  compare  a  U.8.  note  with  a  Federal 
Reaerre  note.  (Sxhlblt  notea.)  Both  wwe  paid 
me  for  my  ssultea.  These  notes  are  Identical 
ezc«pt  that  at  the  very  top  the  words  "United 
Stataa  Note"  has  on  one  note  been  replaced 
with  the  words  "Federal  Reaerre  Note."  and 
tba  seal  of  the  Federal  Raeerre  Bank  has  been 
added  to  our  Treasury  seal.  Both  notes  are 
made  legal  tender  by  Ooremment  decree 
and  both  are  obligations  of  the  United  States, 
neither  can  be  exchanged  for  gold. 

The  difference  of  theee  two  notes  Ilee  In 
the  fact  that  the  U.S.  note  was  issued  by 
tba  Treasury  and  entered  direct  Into  clrcu- 
latloa  Bs  a  medium  of  exchange  for  goods 
and  aerrloes.  The  Federal  Beeerte  note  was 
lasued  by  officials  of  the  Federal  Beaerre 
Bank  upon  authority  delegated  to  them  by 
Gangxeaa  and  enter  circulation  under  the 
cloud  of  their  monetary  system.  This  au- 
thority has  opened  the  door  of  the  Treasury 
to  special  Interest  and  their  manipulation 
of  bank  credit  and  interest-bearing  Oorem- 
ment  bonds. 

The  banks  and  bankers  are  already  re- 
oelTtng  Interest  on  their  promissory  notes. 
That  is  enough.  The  Nation  shotild  not  con- 
tinue to  favor  this  group  by  oontinolng  to 
supply  them  with  money  on  unequal  terms. 
Nor  should  It  continue  a  practice  which,  in 
exchange  for  bookkeeping,  transfers  to  them 
anofmous  wealth  In  the  form  of  Interest- 
bearing  Oovemmant  bonds. 

Ooremment  decree  makes  gSO-odd  billion 
of  these  Faderal  Beaervs  notes  legal  tender 
money. 

Now  let  us  ««^»»»tno  the  UjB.  not*.  Though 
only  a  handful  compared  to  the  oihan  tSM 
»<ntn«  In  these  U.S.  notea  are  still  In  dr- 
eulatlon.  Hmj  were  iMued  by  Lincoln  and 
bav*  been  used  to  pay  for  goods  and  services 
tram  that  day  to  this.  In  the  past  hundred 
f^u»  theae  notea  have  not  cost  the  Oov- 
emmant 1  cent  In  interest,  or  added  •!  to 
the  public  debt.  Thirty  years  ago  Congress- 
man William  Lsmks,  In  speaking  of  theae 
Civil  War  notes,  said : 

"Of  all  the  money,  these  notes  have  ren- 
ds(«d  the  greatast  service  to  the  American 
people.  They  helped  to  win  the  ClvU  War. 
TiMy  have  saved  the  Nation  more  than  gia 
blUlon  Interest  sUie*  tasaed." 

Tbsa*  notaa  are  tba  bast  currency  In  tba 
world.  Dasptta  wbat  we  may  have  l>e«n  told, 
you  and  I  know  tbay  have  no  gold  harking 
aiMl  need  none.  Tttnj  are  backed  by  the  seal 
and  ml^t  and  all  the  wealth  at  the  dis- 
posal of  tbe  UB.  Government.  They  are  de- 
clared by  It  to  be  fnn  legal  tender  for  aU 
debta  public  and  prtvata.  and  are  accom- 
panied by  tba  GovanmMnt't  piomla*  to  re- 
deem  tbam   by   aoeaiptlnc 


which.  In  the  last  analysis.  U  the  only  way 
any  government  can  pay  its  notea. 

The  ofllcial  record  shows  that  in  our  own 
day  at  a  time  of  great  stress.  Congress  ac- 
knowledged this  as  true:  and  turned  to  the 
U.S.  note  as  our  basic  medium  of  exchange 
and  the  one  way.  except  by  repudiation,  of 
bringing  debts  under  control. 

In  "The  Federal  Reserve  Act  of  1913"  US. 
Oovemment  PrlnUng  Office.  Washington. 
1968.  on  pagea  160  and  161.  under  "(extract 
from)  (PubUc  No.  10.  73d  Congress)"  U 
found  the  following:  "Title  HI — Financing: 
•  •  •  iind  exercising  power  conferred  by  sec- 
tion 8  of  article  I  of  the  Constitution:  'To 
coin  money  and  to  regulate  tbe  value  there- 
of.' " 

On  May  13.  1933.  Congrees  authorized  the 
President  to  issue  $3  billion  of  these  UB. 
notes  and  stated  that  they  were  to  be  the 
same  notes  as  those  approved  by  Congrees 
February  26, 1863. 

The  President  was  persuaded  by  the  fin- 
anciers not  to  do  this,  assuring  him  that 
they  were  able  to  supply  the  money. 

If,  at  that  tln>e.  Congress  had  asserted  the 
authority  given  it  by  the  Constitution  and 
had  done  lu  plain  duty.  Members  of  Congress 
woiUd  have  seen  to  it  that  the  83  billion  of 
this  sound  legal  tender  notes  were  lasued  and 
used.  Instead  of  authorising  more  intereat- 
baarlng  bonds,  the  public  debt  and  inflation 
would  be  much  leas  today.  Increasing  the  In- 
terest-bearing pubUc  debt  is  like  fighting  fire 
with  gasoline.  Keeping  currency  scarce  foroea 
the  people  to  pay  interest  for  bank  credit. 
Bank  credit  now  has  increased  to  over  8300 
billion.  Thus  there  is  10  times  as  much  bank 
credit  as  there  is  currency  to  pay  It. 

Today's  bank  credit  cornea  into  existence 
every  time  the  bank  lends  and  disappears 
every  time  the  loan  Is  repaid  to  the  bank. 
When  thrifty  people  borrow  from  the  bank 
for  the  production  of  goods  and  then  repay 
their  loans,  the  money  (bank  credit)  disap- 
pears, leaving  the  consumer  empty  handed. 
In  bad  times  when  the  banks  will  not  lend, 
and  when  tboae  who  have  depoalts  will  not 
Invest,  there  Is  no  money  with  which  to  pay. 
Tbia  la  what  makea  prosperity  so  dangerous. 
It  destroys  money  Just  when  It  Is  most 
needed.  Automation  and  unemployment  will 
compound  the  danger.  Less  bank  credit  and 
more  UB.  legal  tender  currency  Is  the  answer 
for  the  foreseeable  future. 

Theee  non-interest-bearing  U.S.  notes, 
then — legal  tender  cxirrency  based  on  the 
economic  freedom  won  by  the  American  Rev- 
olution— are  the  best  medium  of  exchange 
to  move  tbe  goods  produced  by  Industry  and 
tbe  farms  into  the  bands  of  the  consumer. 
It  was  the  note  Thomas  Jefferson  had  In 
mind.  170  years  ago.  when  he  said  that  If  tbe 
people  were  able  to  regain  control  of  their 
money  and  Issue  legal  tender  notes,  the 
Government  would  never  incur  a  public  debt. 
All  other  currencies  should  be  gradually  re- 
tired and  the  U.S.  note,  and  this  note  only, 
should  be  msde  the  basis  of  our  monetary 
system. 

The  principle  of  such  a  currency  Is  so 
simple  that  a  child  can  understand  It;  tbat 
it  Is  a  government's  duty  to  furnish  to  all 
Its  people,  on  equal  terms,  a  medium  of  ex- 
change in  sufficient  quantity  to  meet  their 
needs. 

Tbe  present-day  Issue  of  UB.  notes  would 
ba  as  follows:  The  Oovemment.  needing 
goods  cw  services,  or  to  pay  its  obligations. 
Issuca  Its  bonds  in  the  form  of  small,  non- 
Interest- bearing  notes,  and  dedarea  theae 
}^f^  tender.  The  U.S.  note  ahould  be  paid 
directly  by  the  Treasury  (or.  as  checks  mosUy 
Are  used,  send  a  check  and  credit  the  receiv- 
er's account ) .  As  the  note  Is  full  legal  tender 
money,  the  receiver  may  spend  It  in  the  near- 
eat  store,  pay  for  services,  invest  it.  save  it, 
or  lend  It  at  Intereet.  The  note  travels  from 
band  to  band  satlafylng  exchangee  and  debt. 
That  la  tbe  history  of  the  ikota  I  bold  in  my 
hand.  "Hie  time  for  redemption  Is  immaterial 


for  It  bean  no  Interest.  I  or  another  will 
finally  present  it  to  the  U.S.  Treasury,  as  pay- 
ment for  taxes.  The  Government  accepts  It, 
thus  satisfying  tbe  debt  It  made  during  the 
Civil  War.  The  cycle  is  complete.  This  little 
bond  has  cost  not  1  cent  in  interest.  It  may 
be  retired  or  may  l>e  reissued. 

The  agency  (or  handling  legal  tender  cur- 
rency and  notes  should  be  a  department  of 
the  Treasury  under  control  of  Congrees.  It 
should  be  composed  of  well  qualified  and  re- 
liable men.  Payments  for  services  and  goods 
for  the  Government  and  payment  for  the 
Government's  other  obligations  should  be 
made  direct  by  the  Treasury.  The  Treasury, 
too,  may  make  under  direction  of  the  Presi- 
dent, where  authorized  by  Congress,  long- 
term  loans  at  low  interest  to  distressed  areas. 
All  large  operations  should  be  handled  by 
credit  and  debit  on  books,  as  at  present.  Cir- 
culating notes  should  be  kept  at  safe  levels 
by  the  use  of  computers,  but  the  supply 
should  be  great  enough  so  that  Interest- 
bearing  bank  credit  is  not  forced  upon  the 
economy  to  the  extent  it  U  today.  For  general 
circulation  the  money  might  be  loaned  to 
banks  at  the  proper  Intereat  so  that  the 
banks  In  turn  might  lend  It  to  tttelr 
customers. 

Soon  the  Treasury  should  esUbllsb  a  school, 
somewhat  similar  to  Waat  Point,  where  per- 
sonnel could  be  trained.  Theae  men,  with 
tbe  Integrity  of  the  postal  employees  or  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  could  ad- 
vise and  administer  the  system.  They  could 
also  work  out  a  method  of  foreign  trade 
balances  much  superior  to  the  present  one. 
Japan,  which  has  no  gold,  carries  on  exten- 
sive foreign  trade. 

As  an  exaiiM>le  of  the  working  of  this  sys- 
tem: the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  now 
asked  Congress  to  raise  the  Federal  debt  oeU- 
Ing  from  8316  to  8334  bUllon.  (This  money 
will  not  pay  this  year's  Interest  on  the  public 
debt.)  Instead  of  Congress  authorising  the 
iMue  of  89  bUllon  In  additional  interest- 
bearing  bonds  (at  4  peroent)  Congrees  should 
authorize  the  issue  o(  89  billion  legal  tender 
notes  bearing  no  Interest.  (It  cannot  be  said 
that  this  Is  Irresponsible  and  Infiatlonary 
financing  with  nonconvertlble  U.S.  notes — 
we  are  going  to  increase  credit  this  much 
anyway.)  ThU  would  have  8300  mUllon  In- 
terest dviring  the  current  year  and  many, 
many  billions  in  the  years  ahead. 

To  sum  up:  Our  un-American  monetary 
system  should  be  replaced  by  one  adequate 
to  meet  today's  economy— one  understand- 
able to  the  average  cltlaan. 

Monetary  stability  la  fundamental  for  a 
sound  economy  working  within  tbe  law  of 
supply  and  demand.  The  Government's  fiscal 
as  well  as  its  debt  policy  must  be  coordinated 
by  civil  service  economists  in  the  Treasury 
who  are  dedicated  to  thr  public  interest.  It 
U  the  mandatory  duty  of  Congress  to  assert 
Its  authority  in  seeing  that  U.S.  note  ctur- 
rancy  Is  issued  by  the  Treasury  and  that  It 
Is  used  as  a  medium  of  exchange.  All  other 
paper  money  should  be  retired  as  fast  as  it 
wears  out.  This  would  be  the  first  step 
toward  freeing  our  people  and  economy  from 
the  control  of  financiers  and  international 
bankers  who  have  used  the  Federal  Baaerve 
System  as  a  tool  for  eiq>loltatlon  beneficial 
to  creditor  Interest. 

All  Government  bonds  should  be  retired 
aa  fast  as  feasible  with  non-lnterest-bearlng 
U.S.  notea  with  the  view  of  bringing  to  an 
end  the  lasulng  of  Interest-bearing  OoveroJ^ 
ment  paper. 

A  true  Amarloan  monetary  system  con- 
sistent with  the  ConsUtutlon  and  our  repub- 
lican form  of  Oovemment  would  free  tbe 
people  and  Oovemment  from  astronomical 
debts,  maka  for  a  strong  economy,  be  a  step 
toward  peace,  and  become  the  standard  o< 
tbe  world, 
s  rrw  or  th«  lowo  u»t  or  uratsifCBS 
Alexander  Dal  Mar,  1I.X.:  (I)  "History  oT 
Monetary  SysUms,"  Cbarlea  H.  Kerr  *  Co., 
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M.  E.  EWINO.  PUBLIC  SERVANT 


(Mr.  HAJLL  asked  said  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarlcs  at  this 
point  In  the  Rkcoro  and  to  include  per- 
tinent material.) 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  always 
a  pleasure  to  pay  tribute  to  American 
citizens  who  unselfishly  contribute  their 
time  and  energy  in  service  to  their  fel- 
low man. 

Such  an  individual  is  M.  E.  Ewing,  who 
recently  retired  as  president  of  the  Polk 
County,  Mo.,  selective  service  board.  He 
has  considered  Judgments  from  the 
grassroots  point  of  view,  which  are 
well  expressed. 

The  story,  detailing  Mr.  Ewing's  22 
years  of  service  to  his  Nation  recently  ap- 
peared in  the  Bolivar,  Mo.,  Herald-Free 
Press.  The  story,  incidentally,  was  writ- 
ten by  a  young  lady  named  Carol  Rolf, 
who  was  spending  a  week  working  for  the 
paper  as  part  of  her  course  in  "commu- 
nity newspaper"  at  the  University  of  Mis- 
souri School  of  Journalism,  in  Columbia, 
Mo. 

I  commend  Mr.  Ewlng  for  the  excel- 
lence of  his  public  service,  and  I  com- 
mend Miss  Rolf  for  the  excellence  of  her 
reporting.  The  account  follows: 
EwtNo  Raraxs  From  Bosxd — Oivxs  22  Yxabs 
OF  His  Lite  to  Nation's  Sklxctivi  Servicx 
(By  Carol  Rolf) 
After  22  years  of  dedicated  service  to  his 
country,  M.  E.  Ewlng  has  retired  effective 
March  6  as  a  member  of  tbe  Selective  Service 
Board  No.  88.  At  tbe  time  of  his  retirement 
Mr.   Ewlng   had  served  as  president  of  the 
board  for  19  years. 

He  will  receive  a  Certificate  of  Appreciation 
personally  signed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  Stetes.  Director  of  Selective  Service, 
Governor  of  Missouri  and  State  Director  of 
Selective  Service.  A  retirement  lapel  emblem 
also  will  be  awarded. 

No  replacement  has  been  named  at  this 
time. 
Others  membMV  of  the  Polk  County  Board 


are  John  McReynolds  and  Robert  Jump,  both 
of  Bolivar. 

Born  and  raUed  In  MorrlsvlUe,  Mr.  Ewlng 
says  he  received  little  formal  educaUon.  He 
entered  the  University  of  Missouri  in  1915 
but  World  War  I  interrupted  his  studiee.  He 
again  entered  In  1920  and  left  In  June,  1921. 
He  didn't  receive  a  diploma  until  1923.  There 
was  some 'question  about  his  required  hours 
and  subjects  taken,  but  because  of  his  school- 
ing in  the  service,  he  received  a  bachelor 
of  science  degree  in  1923. 

Mr.  Ewing  entered  the  Army  In  1916.  He 
says,  "I  didn't  want  to  go,  but  my  father 
brought  me  down  here  and  told  me  I  was 
going  to  fight  for  my  country  and  my  fellow 
man.  That's  not  how  It  Is  today." 

"When  I  brought  my  son  down  t^jlrty 
years  later,  I  didn't  want  to  see  him  go  and 
he  didn't  want  me  to  enter  the  building  with 
him." 

During  his  service  with  the  Army  In  World 
War  II  he  taught  heavy  field  artillery  at  Ft. 
Sill,  Oklahoma.  He  taught  O.  I.  trainees  for 
both  world  wars  and  also  taught  World  War 
11  veterans. 

Mr.  Ewing  has  been  Involved  with  the 
armed  services  through  World  War  I  and  VS. 
and  the  Korean  conflict  and  now  the  Viet- 
nam war. 

"I  don't  know  whether  thU  war  Is  right  or 
wrong,"  he  says  regarding  the  Vietnam  war. 
"All  war  is  heU.  It's  not  clear  why  we're  over 
there  and  war  has  never  been  declared.  I 
think  It  war  had  been  declared,  this  thing 
would  have  been  straightened  out  a  long  time 
ago." 

He  says  the  attitudes  about  war  have 
changed,  but  that  It's  been  a  gradual  change 
instead  of  a  sudden  one  as  many  people 
believe. 

"People  have  less  respect  for  law  and  order, 
morality  and  respectfulness."  he  comments. 
"But  It's  been  going  on  for  a  long  time." 

"I  don't  see  anything  wrong  with  the  lot- 
tery," he  says.  'I  can't  see  where  it's  going 
to  be  any  more  effective.  There's  not  much 
change  to  It  and  I  think  It  takes  people  a 
long  time  to  get  used  to  anything  new." 

Mrs.  Virginia  Johnson,  clerk  of  the  Board, 
said  Polk  County's  highest  draft  number  so 
far  has  been  99.  There  has  been  some  local 
question  as  to  whether  Polk  County  has  t)een 
operating  under  the  lottery  because  of  the 
few  men  going  Into  service.  Mrs.  Johnson 
said  there  Is  no  other  way  for  them  to  oper- 
ate. Mr.  Ewlng  and  Mrs.  Johnson  both  think 
the  lottery  wlU  take  a  lot  of  the  blame  off 
the  local  board. 

Mr.  Ewlng  began  his  Job  as  a  board  mem- 
ber in  October,  1948. 

"I  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  law-mak- 
ing," Mr.  Ewlng  explains.  "I've  tried  to  make 
It  Just  and  equitable  to  all  the  trainees." 

"I  always  figured  that  when  one  boy  had 
had  the  chance  to  have  four  years  of  school- 
ing that  it  was  someone  else's  tum  after  he 
got  back.  Sometimes  it's  hard  to  be  Just." 

Mr.  Ewing  believes  the  volunteer  army  Is 
the  only  thing  that  wUl  satisfy  the  pubUc. 
"We're  ruined  If  we  start  It,"  he  believes. 
"They  tried  it  at  the  beginning  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary and  Civil  Wars,  but  It  dldnt  work 
then  and  It  wont  ever  work." 

He  says  he's  never  received  any  pay  for 
anything  he's  ever  done  In  his  Ufe.  The 
board  members  receive  no  pay  for  their  work. 
"I'm  Just  a  farmer,"  he  says.  "And  now 
that  I've  had  to  retire  (the  government 
makes  them  retire  at  76)  I'U  Just  keep  on 
working. 

"I  don't  apologize  for  two  things:  I've  al- 
ways worked  with  my  hands  and  I've  always 
lived  on  a  farm." 

Mr.  E^wlng  is  very  active  In  Masonic  and 
church  work.  Only  two  men  in  the  state  of 
BtlBsourl  are  higher  In  the  Masonic  order 
than  he  Is:  Harry  Truman,  former  VS.  Pres- 
ident, and  Forrest  DonneU,  former  governor 
of  Missouri. 


"There's  so  much  autocratic  power  In  the 
government  today.  There's  no  leadership  to 
It — It's  a  dog  eat  dog  world  and  that's  what's 
wrong  with  the  country. 

"People  don't  want  to  promote  each  other's 
welfare  or  enjoy  each  other's  prosperity. 
They've  forgotten  about  the  good  things  and 
most  people  are  in  It,  whether  It  be  govern- 
ment or  whatever,  for  what  they  can  get  out 
of  It.  'The  Ins,  they  grin  and  the  outs,  they 
pout.'  That's  politics  today." 


CONDUCT  OP  ASSOCIATE  JUSTICE 
WILLIAM  O.  DOUGLAS 

(Mr.  CEDERBERG  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  speak  out  of  order, 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks,  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  in- 
clude editorial  comments  from  recent 
issues  of  life  magazine,  the  Northern 
Virginia  Sun,  and  the  Mansfield.  Ohio. 
News-Journal  on  the  conduct  of  Asso- 
ciate Justice  William  O.  Douglas  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  Record  following 
these  remarks: 

[From  Life  magazine.  May  1,  1970] 

RxvoLtmoN,  Rant,  and  Jostici  Douglas 
(By  Daniel  SeUgxnan) 

I  picked  up  a  copy  of  Points  of  BebcIMon 
the  other  day  to  see  if  its  author.  Supreme 
Court  Associate  Justice  William  O.  Douglas, 
had  actuaUy  been  promoting  revolution  as 
strenuously  as  his  critics,  some  ol  whom 
want  to  Impeach  him,  allege.  I  discovered 
soon  enough  (you  can  read  the  book  In  an 
hour)  that  his  views  on  revolution  are  not 
what's    mainly    Interesting    about    Douglas 

♦KogA  cl&V8. 

The  real  news  U  that  he  seems  unable  to 
think  straight  about  any  subject  he  brlnga 
up  He  has  become  a  ranter.  His  life-long 
concern  for  the  rights  of  dissenters  has  now 
been  translated  Into  a  near-paranoiac  In- 
sistence that  we  have  already  lost  our  basic 
freedoms  to  an  omnipotent  and  malevolent 
EsUbllshment.  According  to  Douglas,  this 
Establishment  demands  conformity  from  all 
citizens:  it  relentlessly  searches  out  "the 
Ideological  stray."  It  controls  both  major 
parties  and  makes  Independent  poUtlcal  ac- 
tion dlfflcxUt.  It  Is  itself  controlled  by  a  few 
Insiders.  At  one  point  Douglas  quotes  from  a 
letter  sent  him  by  a  GI  in  Vietnam,  who  says 
that  we  have  "moved  from  a  government  <rf 
the  people  to  a  government  of  a  chosen  few." 
These  have  achieved  their  position  "by  birth, 
family  tradition  or  social  standing";  they 
now  have  "all  the  wealth  and  power"  and 
they  "control  the  destiny  of  mankind."  Doug- 
las soberly  characterizes  all  this  foolishness 
as  "bald  truth."  What  his  numerous  fans, 
who  have  praised  him  for  helping  to  preserve 
American  freedoms.  wUl  make  of  his  view 
that  we've  lost  them  I  cannot  Imagine. 

He  has  also  stopped  bothering  to  get  facte 
straight:  Points  of  Rebellion  Is  a  treasure 
trove  of  astounding  statements  that  tum  out 
to  be  quite  untrue.  Part  of  the  problem  seems 
to  be  that  the  author  Is  Uvlng  In  the  past. 
Carrying  on  about  "gooee-stepplng  and  the 
Installation  of  conformity  as  king."  he  refers 
to  the  loyalty  and  security  hearings  Insti- 
tuted by  President  Truman  In  1947.  and 
observes  that:  "anyone  who  works  for  the 
federal  or  for  any  state  government  must 
run  the  gauntlet."  But  these  procedures, 
which  were  never  adopted  by  most  stata 
governments,  ended  in  1953!  As  a  current  In- 
stance of  the  Establishment's  ability  to 
"brainwash  us  about  Asia,"  he  cites  the  ac- 
tivities of  "the  China  Lobby,  financed  by 
the  millions  extorted  and  extracted  from 
Americans  by  the  Kuomlntang."  For  younger 
readers  It  la  perhaps  necessary  to  add  that 
the    lobby    In    question,    which    supported 
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Chiang   KiU-shek's  Nationalist   goTemment. 
has  been  stone  cold  dead  for  yean. 

Even  In  talking  about  problems  that  are 
•till  real  and  still  serious.  Douglas  does  not 
use  the  current  figures.  He  says  that  "two 
out  of  three  Negro  families  have  earned  less 
than  M.OOO  a  year"  (the  current  proportion 
Is  about  one  out  of  three):  and  that  "only 
one  out  of  five  Negro  families  has  made 
$6,000  or  more"  (current  figures  suggest 
that  almost  haU  of  Negro  families  make 
90.000  or  more) .  In  talking  about  "the  spec- 
ter of  hunger  that  stalks  the  land."  he  says 
that  11  million  American  families  make  leas 
than  93.000  a  year  (the  correct  figure  Is  2.' 
600.000  families)  and  that  five  million  fami- 
lies make  less  than  91.000  (the  correct  figure 
launder  a  million ) . 

By  way  of  showing  hov  easy  K  Is  for  the 
btabllshment  to  push  us  around,  he  says. 
"The  electronics  Industry  U  firmly  en- 
trenched In  the  Pentagon  and  that  Industry 
will  reap  huge  profits  from  ABM  which 
started  as  a  96  billion  Item,  quickly  jumped 
to  910  billion  and  9300  billion  and  even 
9400  billion. "  This  passage  Is  one  of  several 
In  which  JusUce  Douglas  uses  language  that 
blurs  the  difference  between  what  has  actu- 
ally happened  and  what  some  people — in 
this  case  the  most  extravagant  critics  of 
ABM — say  might  happen  in  the  future.  In 
the  covirae  of  demonstrating  that  the  con- 
cerns of  the  young  are  legitimate,  he  notes: 
"German  students  are  Inflamed  at  our  use 
of  napalm  In  Vietnam,  putting  to  us  the  em- 
barrassing question.  'It's  a  war  crime,  Isnt 
ItT'"  Now  whatever  one  thinks  about  the 
use  at  napalm,  the  term  "war  crtme"  has  a 
precise  legal  meaning.  It  refers  to  a  variety 
of  specified  actions  that  were  held,  at  Nur- 
embierg,  to  violate  the  customs  of  war.  And 
using  napalm  was  not  one  of  the  actions 
specified. 

The  young,  ooslng  relevance  at  every  pore, 
are  the  heroes  of  Douglas'  exercise.  We  have 
all,  by  now,  been  exposed  to  heavy  doses  of 
sentimental  nonsense  shout  the  nobility  of 
youth,  but  I  cant  recall  reading  anyone  who 
lays  It  on  as  thick  as  Doug*^  does.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  patty-cake 
prose  and  tone  of  voice  he  brings  to  the 
subject: 

*^et  another  major  source  of  dissatisfac- 
tion among  our  youth  stems  from  the  reck- 
less way  in  which  the  Establishment  has  de- 
spoiled the  earth.  The  matter  was  put  by  a 
16-year-old  boy  who  asked  his  father,  'Why 
did  you  let  me  be  bom?' 

"His  father,  taken  aback,  asked  the  reason 
for  the  silly  question. 

"The  question  turned  out  to  be  relevant, 
not  silly. 

"At  the  present  rate  of  the  use  of  oxygen  in 
the  air.  It  may  not  be  long  until  there  Is 
not  enough  for  people  to  breathe." 

Douglas  has  a  ready  answer  to  those  who 
Inquire  what  the  young  really  want.  They 
want  an  end  to  the  repression  they  suffer  at 
the  hands  of  the  Establishment.  They  want  a 
return  of  freedom — "the  freedom  of  choice 
that  their  ancestors  lost." 

If  they  don't  get  It  peacefully,  they  may  of 
course  be  compelled  to  take  It  violently.  The 
notion  that  those  who  use  violence  really 
have  no  choice  about  the  matter  recurs  a 
number  of  times  in  Points  of  Rebellion.  About 
violence  in  the  schools,  for  example.  It  ap- 
pears that  "much  of  modem  education  fills 
young  tender  minds  with  Information  that 
Is  utterly  Irrelevant.  .  .  .  Studenu  right- 
fully protest;  and  while  all  their  complaints 
do  not  have  merit,  they  too  should  be  heard, 
as  of  right,  and  not  be  compelled  to  resort 
to  violence  to  obtain  a  hearing."  There  Is  also 
an  Implicit  argument  for  violent  revolution 
in  Douglas'  analogy  between  today's  Estab- 
lishment and  George  III.  ("We  must  realise 
that  today's  Establishment  Is  the  new  George 
III.  Whether  it  will  continue  to  adhere  to 
hla  tactics,  we  do  not  know.  If  it  does,  the 
redress,  honored  in  tradition,  is  also  revo- 


lution.") And  there  is  again  the  notion  that 
the  outcome  depends,  not  on  the  prospective 
revolutionaries,  but  on  the  Establishment;  If 
it  acts  wisely  and  accedes  to  the  Just  demands 
of  the  young,  there  doesnt  have  to  be  any 
trouble  at  all.  What  could  be  fairer  than 
that? 

Maybe  It  Is,  as  Douglas'  critics  contend,  a 
very  serious  matter  Indeed  when  a  member  of 
the  highest  court  in  the  land  suggests  that 
violent  revolution  U  appropriate  In  the 
United  States  today.  But  I  suspect  that  many 
readers  will  find  it  imposible  to  take  any- 
thing in  PoinU  of  Re}>eia<m  very  seriously. 

(Prom  the  Northern  Virginia  Sun,  Apr.  21, 

1970) 
E.  M.  K.'s  Douglas  Dotwsi  "No  Stnnuas" 
(By  Robert  3.  Allen  and  John  A. 
Goldsmith) 
Washlncton. — Sen.  Edward  Kennedy's  pre- 
cipitate defense  of  impeachment-threatened 
JusUce  William  O.  Douglas  was  no  surprise 
to  intimates  of  both  men. 

The  ultra-liberal  peacenik  Jurist  has  been 
a  close  personal,  legal  and  political  adviser 
of  members  of  the  Kennedy  family  for  some 
35  years. 

Similarly,  it  was  no  surprise  to  insiders  that 
former  JusUce  Abe  Portas  rushed  to  the  sup- 
port of  Douglas.  They  long  were  close  friends 
before  Portas  went  on  the  Supreme  CX>urt, 
and  he  consulted  Douglas  repeatedly  before 
deciding  to  quit  to  avoid  Impeachment. 

Among  Insiders,  Douglas  has  long  been 
known  as  the  "household  attorney  of  the 
Kennedys." 

As  a  young  member  of  the  faculty  of  Tale 
Law  School.  Douglas  was  brought  to  Wash- 
ington by  the  late  Joseph  Kennedy,  head  of 
the  family  and  at  that  time  chairman  of  the 
newly  established  Securities  and  Exchange 
Coounission.  Several  years  later.  Douglas  suc- 
ceeded him  in  that  Job  through  Kennedy's 
Influence  with  President  Booaevelt. 

Tears  later,  when  John  Kennedy  became 
Prealdent  and  Robert  Kennedy  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, both  frequently  consulted  Douglas  on  a 
wide  range  of  problems. 

It  was  at  Douglas'  urging  that  they 
launched  the  nationwide  drive  to  ransom  for 
965  million  in  drugs  and  medical  supplies 
the  Cuban  prisoners  in  the  botched  and  dis- 
astrous Bay  of  Pigs  invasion  attempt. 

Similarly,  Douglas  had  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  "Bobby"  Kennedy's  Jumping  into  the 
DemocraUc  presidential  race  in  the  spring  of 
1068  Douglas  had  wanted  him  to  run  before 
Sen.  Eugene  McCarthy  announced.  When  the 
latter  made  an  unexpectedly  strong  showing 
In  the  New  Hampshire  primary.  Douglas  re- 
sumed his  prodding  and  this  time  "Bobby" 
heeded  him. 

After  the  Utter's  death,  "Teddy"  turned  to 
Dotiglas  for  counsel  and  guidance. 

Douglas  was  consulted  during  the  stlU- 
sputterlng  ChaF>paqulddlck  affair,  and  on  re- 
lated matters  since  then.  Last  month.  Doug- 
las reportedly  advised  "Teddy"  to  discreetly 
revive  his  presidential  aspirations  with  at- 
tacks on  the  Nixon  AdmlnistraUon's  handling 
of  the  tortuoiis  Vietnam  problem  and  domes- 
tic economy  policies. 

It  la  significant  that  In  the  last  few  weeks 
Kennedy  has  done  a  lot  of  talking.  In  the 
Senate  and  at  political  meetings,  along  these 
Unas.  Sources  close  to  him  indicate  there 
win  be  more  of  these  partisan  attacks. 
TauuNO  oxrr  or  rxnM 
"Teddy's"  precipitate  defense  of  Douglas 
backfired  fast  and  stlnglngly  in  the  Senate 
and  elsewhere. 

Senate  Republican  Whip  Robert  Griffin, 
Mich.,  sharply  rebuked  Kennedy  for  speak- 
ing out  of  turn  and.  In  effect,  disregarding 
hla  consUtuUonal  obligaUon  to  keep  his 
mouth  shut. 

"A  statement  in  the  SenaU."  caiuUcally 
pointed   out   GrUBn,   "questioning   the  mo- 


tives of  House  members  comes  dangerotisly 
close  to  giving  the  appearance  of  prejudge- 
ment on  the  merits.  In  order  for  the  Senate 
to  be  In  a  position  to  carry  out  Its  solemn 
responsibility  under  the  Constitution,  sen- 
ators should  be  particularly  aware  at  this 
time  of  the  importance,  not  only  of  keeping 
an  open  mind,  but  also  of  refraining  from 
public  statements  which  give  the  appearance 
of  having  prejudged  the  case  against  Justice 
Douglas. 

"If  the  House  should  vote  to  Impeach 
Justice  Douglas,  then  the  Senate,  under  the 
Constitution,  has  the  sole  and  solemn  re- 
sponaiMUty  to  sit  as  Judges  and  Jurors  to 
hear  the  evidence  and  to  deternUne  the  guilt 
or  Innocence  of  the  acciised.  That  is  why  each 
senator  should  raallae  that  it  would  be  a 
serious  breach  of  his  obllgaUon  under  the 
Constitution  to  Involve  himself  In  public 
discussion  of  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the 
possible  Impeachment  of  a  Supreme  Court 
Justice.  .  .  .  Certain  restraints  are  imposed 
upon  senators  under  the  ConsUtutlon  In  a 
situation  such  as  this." 

Since  Griffin's  forceful  reminder,  Kennedy 
has  been  publicly  silent.  Privately  he  has 
continued  to  berate  the  strongly  bipartisan 
move  In  the  House  to  bring  about  Douglas' 
impeachment. 

Already  there  are  l>ackstage  InUniations 
that  should  the  House  vote  Impeachment 
and  the  case  go  to  the  Senate  for  trial  and 
Judgment,  a  formal  demand  may  be  made 
that  Kennedy  be  required  to  abstain  from 
participating  on  the  ground  of  publicly 
voiced  bias  and  pre-judgment. 

Throughout  the  nearly  200-year-old  history 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  only  one  member. 
Justice  Samuel  Chase,  was  Impeached  by  the 
House  and  tried  by  the  Senate.  He  was  ac- 
quitted by  the  Senate.  A  two-thirds  vote  of 
that  chamber  Is  required  to  convict. 

At  a  fund-raising  reception  In  Montgomery 
County,  Md.,  adjoining  Washington,  for  Adlal 
Stevenson  HI,  running  for  the  Democratic 
senatorial  nomination  In  Illinois,  "Teddy" 
acclaiming  him  said,  "I  know  what  it  Is  like 
to  run  on  a  famous  name.  But  I  am  sure 
the  voters  will  Judge  Adlal  as  they  did  me — 
on  my  achievement." 

Kennedy  gave  no  clue  as  to  Just  what  that 
"achievement"  la. 

(Prom  the  Mansfield  (Ohio)  News  Journal, 

Apr.  16.  1970] 

Tm  JusncB  la  an  EMWAiBAwmcprr 

Justice  William  O.  Douglas  could  save 
everybody  a  lot  of  trouble  by  resigning  his 
seat  on  the  UB.  Supreme  Court. 

An  investigation  of  his  conduct  as  pro- 
posed by  House  Minority  Leader  Gerald  Pord. 
will  produce  substantial  embarrassment.  If 
nothing  more,  for  the  whole  country. 

Some  men  at  71 — which  is  Douglas'  age — 
are  full  of  natural  dignity  and  an  accxxmula- 
tion  of  experience  which  entitles  them  to 
general  respect  and  even  a  certain  amount 
of  humoring  with  regard  to  their  foibles. 

There  is  a  natural  tendency  to  regard 
Douglas  that  way  even  though,  in  our  opin- 
ion, he  has  foregone  that  privilege  by  trying 
to  behave  like  a  physical  and  mental  crea- 
ture a  third  his  age. 

As  a  member  of  the  highest  court  In  the 
land,  his  writings.  If  they  had  substance, 
would  certainly  be  welcome  in  the  nation's 
best  publications.  Indeed,  Douglas  has  in  the 
past  contributed  to  the  highly  respected  Na- 
tional Geographic  as  well  as  other  magazines. 

But  his  latest  literary  pullulatlon  appar- 
ently could  find  a  market  only  in  a  review 
that  prints  numerous  advertisements  for 
sex  books  and  Uberally  sprinkles  lU  pages 
with  pictures  of  nude  women. 

This  Is  Just  another  example  of  Douglas' 
ridiculous  quest  for  a  youth  long  past.  He  is 
publishing  like  a  college  boy  making  his  first 
Inexperienced  foray  against  the  EsUbllsh- 
ment. 


AprU  28,  1970 
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What  Douglas  has  to  say  Indicates  some 
of  the  same  juvenility — senility  is  not  the 
word  in  this  case. 

Although  he  represents  the  very  epitome 
of  Justice  by  legal  process,  Douglas  advocates 
violence  as  an  alternative  to  peaceable  dis- 
sent. 

He  is  of  course  entitled  to  that  view  as  an 
individual  and  as  a  citizen;  he  is  not  entitled 
to  It  as  a  traitor  to  the  position  of  trust 
which  he  was  granted  for  life  on  the  Supreme 
Court. 

Perhaps  Justice  Douglas  would  relish 
whatever  scandal  an  investigation  and  Im- 
peachment proceedings  can  produce. 

Younger,  more  mature  citizens  of  the  na- 
tion will  not  relish  It. 

Douglas  ought  to  take  his  Juicy  pension 
and  get  out  of  official  life.  What  antics  he 
may  choose  to  continue  as  a  private  citizen 
will  be  his  own  business. 


LENIN:    ORIGINATOR    OP   COMMU- 
NIST  TERROR   AND   GENOCIDE 

(Mr.  DERWINSKI  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  speak  out  of  order, 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks,  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. ) 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr,  Speaker,  on 
April  22,  Moscow  and  its  Red  satraps 
inaugurated  the  Lenin  centennial,  the 
celebration  of  the  totalitarian  Russian's 
birthday.  The  propaganda  surrounding 
this  event  already  shows  how  desperate 
the  totalitarian  Red  govemmente  are  in 
coping  with  the  psychological  resistance 
of  the  captive  peoples  and  nations,  par- 
ticularly those  in  the  Soviet  Union  it- 
self where  its  effects  have  been  witnessed 
for  some  time  in  the  economy,  Russian/ 
non-Russian  relations,  and  intellectual 
dissent.  Among  Lithuanians.  Ukrainians, 
LatviCJis,  Turkestani,  and  other  cap- 
tive non-Russian  nations,  the  myths  of 
Lenin  and  Leninism  are  a  reservoir  of 
subtle  jokes  that  they  can  enjoy  until  the 
time  arrives  for  the  final  elimination  of 
the  myths  themselves. 

On  this  occasion  the  Ukrainian  Con- 
gress Committee  of  America  has  p>er- 
formed  a  valuable  public  service  by  pub- 
lishing and  distributing  an  incisive 
memorandum,  tiUed  "Lenin:  Originator 
of  Communist  Terror  and  Genocide." 
Signed  by  the  president  of  this  national 
organization.  Dr.  Leo  E.  Dobriansky  of 
Georgetown  University,  the  covering  let- 
ters to  UJ*.  Secretary  General  U  Thant, 
UNESCO's  Director  Alfonso  de  Silva  and 
others  indicate  only  in  part  the  wide  dis- 
tribution given  to  this  thought-provok- 
ing memorandum.  The  accompanying 
press  release  "Ukrainian  Congress  de- 
nounces UNESCO  for  honoring  Lenin, 
founder  of  totalitarian  system"  also  in- 
dicates the  nature  of  the  crimes  com- 
mitted by  Lenin.  The  memorandum  and 
this  additional  material  make  for  pro- 
ductive reading  and  instruction  at  this 
time: 

APBn.  14,  1970. 
Hon.  XT  Thant, 
Secretary  General  of  VJi.. 
United  Nationa.  N.Y. 

Dbab  Ma.  Sbcsitabt:  We  are  taking  the 
liberty  of  sending  you  a  copy  of  the  Memo- 
randum dealing  with  the  lOOth  oentenaiy  of 
Vladimir  I.  Lenin,  which  was  Issued  by  the 
TJkralnUn  Oongreas  Committee  of  America 
today. 

As  you  wUl  note,  the  Memorandum  deals 
with  beliefs  and  poUdee  of  Lenin  during  his 
lifetime,  and  also  with  the  political  heritage 


he  bequeathed  to  his  successors.  Including 
the  present  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

We  trust  the  Memorandum  will  pfovlde 
you  with  a  new  and  different  viewpoint  on 
Lenin,  not  that  accepted  in  the  USSR. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Lev  E.   Dobkianskt, 
President  Ukrainian  Congress, 

Committee  of  America. 

Ann.  14,  1970. 
Hon.  Alfonso  oe  Sn.vA, 
Director  General  of  UNESCO. 

Deak  Sni:  We  take  the  liberty  of  send- 
ing you  a  copy  of  the  Memorandum  of  the 
Ukrainian  Congress  Committee  of  America, 
which  deals  with  the  much-publicized  cen- 
tenary of  Lenin's  birth  and  which  describes 
Lenin  for  what  he  really  was. 

The  memorandum  criticizes  xn^ESCO  and 
the  UJr.  Commission  on  Hiunan  Rights, 
which  sponsored  a  Lenin  Symposium,  held 
in  Tampere,  Plnland,  over  the  objections 
of  the  U.S.  delegations  and  others,  and 
with  a  great  number  of  non-Communist 
states  either  abetainlng  or  not  voting  at 
the  UNESCO  Conference,  which  decided  to 
honor  Lenin  on  his  lOOth  birthday  under 
Its  sponsorship. 

The  Memorandimi  also  depicts  Lenin  as 
the  originator  of  Communist  terror,  advo- 
cate of  total  violence  as  the  instrument  of 
government  and  violator  of  human  rights, 
particularly  religious  and  political  freedoms. 

We  shall  be  very  grateful  to  you.  Sir,  If 
you  would  kindly  forward  the  enclosed  copy 
to  your  Government  for  background  Infor- 
mation, and  ask  It  not  to  participate  In  any 
observances  honoring  Lenin. 

Thank  you  for  your  attention. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Lxv  E.  Dobkianskt, 
President,  Ukrainian  Congress 

Committee  of  America,  Inc. 

(News  Release  from  Ukrainian  Congress 
Committee  of  America,  Apr.  14, 1970] 
UKBAnnAN   Concuss   Denounces   UNESCO 
roB  HONOBiva  Ixnin,  Poitndek  or  Totau- 

TAXIAN  STRUC 

New  Yokk,  N.Y. — "UNESCO  should  take 
another  look  at  its  decision  to  help  celebrate 
the  birthday  anniversary  of  a  tyrant,  who  in 
his  philosophy  and  his  everyday  life  was 
the  antithesis  of  everything  which  Is  m- 
scrlbed  in  the  enlightened  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations,"  stated  the  Memorandum 
of  the  Ukrainian  Congress  Conmilttee  of 
America  Issued  today. 

Dr.  Lev  E.  Dobriansky  of  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity. President  of  the  Ukrainian  Con- 
gress Committee,  asked  In  a  covering  letter 
that  governments  of  the  free  world  abstain 
from  official  participation  in  any  observ- 
ances honoring  Lenin.  

The  Mem(»tmdum  stated  that  UNESCO 
and  the  XJJti.  Commission  on  Himian  Rights, 
over  strong  protests  of  the  United  States 
and  other  members  of  the  UJf.,  sponsored 
this  month  a  Lenin  Symposium  In  Tampere, 
Plnland,  at  which  Lenin  was  eulogized  as  a 
"great  humanist"  and  a  "promoter"  of  ctU- 
ture,  science  and  human  rights. 

In  fact,  the  Memorandtim  says  that  Lenin 
was  the  very  symbol  of  everything  contrary 
for  which  the  U.N.  stands.  He  was  the 
founder  of  the  notorious  Cbeka,  which  pro- 
vided political  and  Ideological  foundations 
for  succeeding  Soviet  secret  police  systems, 
such  as  the  OPU,  NKVD,  MVD  and  the  pres- 
ent KGB. 

According  to  the  Memorandum,  Lenin  was 
the  originator  of  the  phrase,  "religion  is  the 
opiate  of  the  people,"  and  he  was  responsi- 
ble for  the  destruction  of  all  religions,  such 
as  Orthodoocy,  Catholicism,  FrotestantiBm, 
Judaism  and  T«i«i««t««»  Lenin  also  preached 
that  the  Communist  government  ahotUd 
adopt  terror  as  the  instrument  of  rule,  and 
that  all  other  parties  should  be  eliminated. 


He  also  advocated  the  overthrow  of  the  capi- 
talist system,  destruction  of  the  Western- 
type  democratic  governments,  and  the  im- 
position of  his  "dictatorship  of  the  prole- 
tariat." 

The  Memorandum  appeals  to  all  govern- 
ments of  the  free  world  not  to  honor  Lenin 
"either  in  the  U.N.  or  on  their  own  soil," 
as  he  was  responsible  for  the  establishment 
of  the  Soviet  totaUtarlan  system,  which  de- 
stroyed millions  of  human  beings  and  which 
remains  a  permanent  threat  to  the  free 
world  today. 

Lenin:  Origin atob  or  Commctnist  TEsaoa 

AND  Oenoctoe 
(A    memorandum    published    by    Ukrainian 
Congress    Committee    of    America,    AprU 
1970) 

INTBODUCnON 

For  almost  two  years  the  powerful  Soviet 
Russian  propaganda  machinery  has  been  set 
in  motion  to  publicize,  at  home  and  abroad, 
the  100th  anniversary  of  Vladimir  1.  Lenin'* 
birthday,  which  falls  on  April  32,  1970. 

Lenin,  whose  revolutionary  alias  was 
Vladimir  Ilich  Ulyanov.  \a  being  represented 
as  a  great  "humanist"  and  benefactor  of 
humanity.  The  Kremlin  opinion-makers, 
more  mendactious  than  ever,  go  so  far  as  to 
depict  him  on  a  par  with  Buddha,  Ohandl 
and  Marx. 

The  main  effort  during  these  two  years  has 
been  a  reissue  of  Lenin's  books,  writings  and 
speeches,  accompanied  by  an  outpouring  of 
laudatory  articles  In  Communist  publica- 
tions. In  addition,  on  tap  are  international 
observances  under  the  sponsorship  of  world 
leaders  and  organizations,  calculated  to 
shore-up  Communist  prestige  and  power, 
especially  In  the  non-communist  lands  of 
the  world.  The  Soviet  system  Is  exploiting  the 
name  of  Lenin  to  create  veneration  ap- 
proaching adulation,  and  therefore,  as  one 
Canadian  Journalist  aptly  points  out,  to 
feed  the  myth  "new  works  and  writings  of 
Lenin  keep  being  discovered"  almost  every 
day  (Peter  Worthington:  "After  A  Century: 
Lenin,"  The  Telegram,  Jan.  10,  1970, 
Toronto) . 

This  mythology  depicts  Lenin  as  a  "lover  of 
children,"  a  believer  in  the  dignity  of  man 
and  his  progress,  and  a  staunch  supporter  of 
cultural  development  and  humanism.  In  be- 
ing ascribed  Chrlst-Uke  qualities,  this  ex- 
ponent of  force  and  violence  Is  emerging  as  a 
deity  of  the  Soviet  system. 

On  December  33, 1969,  Pravda,  official  c»^an 
of  the  Communist  Party,  printed  the  "The- 
ses" of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  of  the  Soviet  Union,  which 
have  been  serving  as  guidelines  on  how  to 
observe  and  Interpret  Lenin's  writings  and 
deeds  on  the  centenary  of  his  birth. 

While  Pravda  Issues  are  destined  for  do- 
mestic consumption,  the  Moscoio  News, 
which  I4>pears  In  several  International  edi- 
tions, has  given  the  "Theses"  world-wide  dis- 
semination. 

As  Soviet  propaganda,  these  "Theses"  are, 
to  be  sure,  nothing  new,  but  they  merit  at- 
tention because  they  labor  points  that  the 
Russian  Communist  leaders  think  are  Im- 
portant and  timely. 

The  "llieees"  should  be  studied  by  all  who 
believe  that  Commtinlst  Russians  have  mel- 
lowed under  the  Brezhnev-Koeygln  leader- 
ahlp.  Therein  we  find  that  the  "chief  ob- 
stacles to  social  progress"  are  the  United 
States  and  West  Germany;  that  the  capi- 
talist system  is  about  to  die;  that  the  Com- 
munists "highly  appreciate  the  rise  of  the 
youth  movement,  including  the  student 
movement"  and  that  they  are  actively 
"q>reading  the  ideas  of  scientific  Commu- 
nism among  the  youth,"  and  the  like. 

It  should  be  Important  to  every  free  man 
and  every  free  country  to  know  that  the 
"Theaes"  advocate  the  aboUtion  of  private 
proptrtj  and  ownership  of  the  means  of  pro- 
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ductlon.  Furthermore,  the  Russian  Oommu- 
ntst  leadership  makes  It  clear  that  there  will 
be  no  let-up  In  their  support  of  "wars  of  na- 
tional UberaUon."  They  give  up  only  when 
they  have  no  other  real  choice,  as  In  the 
Korean  War:  they  continue  Indefinitely  when 
It  Is  advantageous  for  them  to  do  so,  as 
In  Vietnam.  We  leam  that  the  role  of  the 
Communist  party  In  the  capitalist  countries 
Is  to  serve  the  alms  of  the  world  Communist 
movement,  directed  from  Moscow,  culminat- 
ing In  an  over-all  assult  by  the  youth. 

To  be  recalled  on  this  occasion  Is  an  order 
Lenin  sent  to  Russia  during  the  1906  revo- 
lution, which  reads: 

"Oo  to  the  youth.  Organize  at  once  and 
everywhere  fighting  brigades  from  among  the 
students  and  particularly  the  workers.  Let 
them  arm  themselves  immediately  with  what- 
ever weapons  they  can  obtain  ...  a  knife,  a 
revolver,  a  keroeene-soaked  rag  fcr  setting 
Area.  .  .  .  Let  the  squads  btgln  to  train  for 
Immediate  operations.  Some  can  undertaks 
to  arwrntnarn  a  spy  or  blow  up  a  police  sta- 
tion, others  can  attack  a  bank  to  expropriate 
funds  for  an  Insurrection.  Let  every  squad 
leam,  U  only  by  beating  up  police." 

Lenin  was  true  to  his  beliefs,  and  above 
all  he  believed  that  violence  and  /orce  are 
indispensable  'or  the  attainment  of  power. 
He  derided  democracy  as  a  "bourgeois"  in- 
vention. In  comparing  the  Jacobins  with  the 
Bolsheviks,  his  chief  lieutenant.  Leon  Trot- 
sky, derided  the  former  as  "thoroughgoing 
Idealists,"  in  contrast  with  those  "thorough- 
going materialists,"  the  Bolsheviks.  "Lenin 
would  rather  giUllotlne  than  convince  .  .  ." 
(C.  StaHn:  A  Critical  Survey  of  Bolthevitm. 
By  Boris  Souvarln,  Longmans,  Oreen,  Co., 
Mew  York.  1039,  p.  65) . 

Yet  the  Soviet  government  would  have  slII 
believe  that  Lenln  was  a  saintly  and  out- 
standing "humanist."  Indeed,  It  has  imposed 
this  twisted  image  of  Lenln  upon  one  of  the 
moet  Important  agencies  of  the  United 
Nations. 
J.  oifisco  Axo  Lsimt  sTMPoaiuM  raityan 

As  far  back  as  the  faU  of  1908  the  Soviet 
Mission  to  UNESCO,  with  the  aeelstanre  of 
the  puppet  mission  of  the  TTkrainlan  SSR, 
presented  a  resolution  that  proposed  a  sym- 
posium on  the  theme  "V.  I.  Lenin  and  Ques- 
tions H»'%ting  to  the  Development  of  Educa- 
tion, Science  and  C\ilture."  The  Russian  pro- 
posal read: 

''The  name  of  V.  L  Lenln  is  included  in 
the  list  of  great  peraonalltlea  and  evenu 
whose  anniversaries  the  National  Commis- 
sions propose  to  commemorate  in  1060  or 
1070.  The  proposal  to  include  the  commemo- 
ration of  the  centenary  of  Lenin's  death  in 
the  ITNESCO  program  in  the  form  of  a  sym- 
posium attended  by  about  eight  experU 
would  entail  an  expenditure  In  the  region  of 
•S,000.00."  (Cf.  UNXSCO  Circular.  15  C/DR. 
38.  Paris,  October  23,  1068) . 

According  to  the  October  12,  1088  issue  of 
Raiyantka  Ukraina,  offlclal  organ  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  of  Ukraine.  Prof.  Peter  K.  Ned- 
baUo.  delegate  of  the  Ukrainian  SSR  to  the 
VX.  CMnniiaslon  on  Human  Rights,  stated 
that  tlM  U.N.  Commission  on  Human  Rights 
has  recognized  Lenin  as  a  "great  humanist." 

A  resolution,  adopted  tt  the  Convention  of 
the  American  Legion  In  August,  1060,  de- 
nounced the  proposed  Lenln  Symposium  to 
be  held  in  April.  1070,  in  Tampere,  Finland, 
stating: 

"To  honor  Lenin  for  hU  supposedly  having 
served  the  interest  of  hximanity  and  Justice 
Is  pure  burlesque  and  Is  an  Insult  to  the  mil- 
lions of  innocents  who  have  died  through 
lienln's  terror."  (Cf.  "UNESCO:  A  Vehicle  for 
Soviet  Propaganda?"  Editorial.  The  Ukrain- 
ian Quarterly.  Vol.  XXV,  No.  4,  Winter,  1060) . 

In  1950,  on  the  fifth  anniversary  of  the  end 
of  World  War  II,  Pravda  thus  eulogized  the 
"Russia  oX  Lanln": 

"RuaaU  hecam*  Lanlnlam's  homeland,  that 


eenlth  of  world  science  and  culture.  The  ntis- 
stan  people  gave  biimanlty  the  greatest  man 
of  genius — Lenln.  .  .  .  The  Russian  workers' 
class  baa  played  an  advanced  role  In  the  his- 
tory of  all  humanity.  First  to  achieve  the 
Soviet  revolution,  with  this  it  founded  a  new 
era."  (Pravda,  May  24,  1950,  Moscow). 

It  Is  reliably  reported  that  UNESCO  and  the 
U.N.  Commission  on  Human  Rights  have 
endorsed  the  Lenin  Symposium  to  be  held 
in  Tampere,  Finland,  this  month.  Lenln  will 
be  honored  for  the  "historic  influence  of  his 
humanistic  Ideas  and  activity  In  the  develop- 
ment and  realization  of  economic,  social  and 
cultural  rights.  .  .  ." 

The  Russians,  It  would  appear,  did  not 
win  their  victory  In  UNESCO  without  opposi- 
tion. In  the  roll  call  vote  at  the  15th  Session 
of  the  UNESCO  General  Conference,  48  mem- 
ber-states of  the  United  Nations,  mostly 
Communist-bloc  and  African  nations,  voted 
for  the  Soviet  proposal,  but  21  member-states 
abstained  from  voting,  while  47  member- 
states  were  recorded  as  absent,  although 
many  were  In  fact  present  but  preferred  to 
refrain  from  participation  In  the  vote. 

Firmly  against  the  Soviet  proposal  to  honor 
Lenln  were  the  Dominican  Republic,  Spain, 
the  United  States,  South  Vietnam.  Argentina, 
Australia  and  the  Republic  of  China. 

The  head  of  the  U.S.  Delegation,  in  reject- 
ing the  proposal,  stated: 

"My  delegation  Is  of  the  opinion  that  it  is 
exceedingly  dllBcuit  to  place  the  draft  reso- 
lution before  us — for  a  symposium  on  V.  I. 
Lenin  as  a  'precursor  of  world  science'  and  to 
study  his  relationship  to  the  problems  of 
culture,  science  and  art  within  the  same 
category.  I  must  confess  that  as  an  historian 
my  first  reaction  to  the  present  proposal  was 
to  be  overwhelmed  by  admiration  for  Its 
audacity.  I  have  no  doubt  that  Lenln  was  a 
very  great  man.  But  his  greatnees  was  ot  the 
sort  that  puts  him  in  the  historical  company 
of  Bismarck  or  Napoleon,  not  of  Gandhi  or 
Buddha  or  Marx.  Like  Napoleon,  Lenln  led 
his  nation  through  the  later  stages  of  a  great 
revolution:  like  Napoleon,  Lenln  turned  his 
revolutionised  society  to  an  aggressive  inter- 
national policy;  like  Napoleon,  Lenin  came  to 
power  promising  freedom  and  became  1"fft*nd 
an  Innovator  In  what  might  be  called  the 
technology  of  the  police  state:  just  as  Napo- 
leon became  the  patron  saint  of  military 
strategists  In  the  nineteenth  century,  so  has 
Lenin  become  the  patron  saint  of  advocates 
of  violent  revolution  In  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury. Certainly  these  were  very  great  accom- 
plishments, of  profound  Importance  to  the 
people  who  experienced  them:  but  are  they 
the  kind  of  accomplishments  to  which 
UNESCO  wishes  to  lend  lu  imprimatur?  Do 
we  really  wish  to  commemorate  a  man  whose 
whole  political  philosophy  is  perhaps  best 
sununed  up  in  his  statement:  'Every  man 
must  take  either  oxir  side  or  the  other?'  Is 
It  not  in  some  way  inappropriate  that  on  this 
eve  of  the  SOth  anniversary  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Caechoslovaklan  Republic, 
UNESCO  considers  an  appropriation  to  com- 
memorate the  man  whose  declaration  that 
all  Communists  must  'fight  against  petit- 
national  narrowmlndedneas'  Is  cited  by 
Pravda  to  justify  the  recent  unhappy  events 
in  that  country? 

"An  international  symposium  on  Lenln. 
and  his  relationship  to  the  development  at 
culture,  science,  and  art — If  held  under  con- 
ditions of  free  Inquiry  and  free  expression — 
mlfht  prove  very  emt>arrassing  to  this  orga- 
nization; I  have  no  doubt  at  all  that  It  would 
prove  very  embarrassing  to  the  sponsors  of 
this  proposal."  (Cf.  Statement  of  the  U.S. 
Delegation  to  the  UNESCO  General  Confer- 
ence Subcommittee  for  Social  Sciences.  Hu- 
man Science  and  Culture,  October  24.  1088) . 

Despite  the  U.S.  opposition,  however,  the 
Lenln  Symposium  will  be  held  under  the 
sponsorship  of  tha  UN.  agency  to  the  great 
shame  and  detriment  of  the  prestige  and 
standanU  ot  the  United  Nations. 


n.   LUON   THX   TBUtOKIST 


The  U.N.  Commission  on  Human  Rights, 
under  Soviet  persuasion,  has  paid  tribute  to 
Lenln  as  "an  outstanding  humanist."  Lenln 
was  undoubtedly  a  lot  of  things;  a  "human- 
ist" he  was  not. 

It  was  Lenln  who  founded  the  AU-Russlan 
Extraordinary  Commission,  the  Cheka,  that 
dreaded  symbol  of  the  Russian  revolution 
which  provided  the  Ideological  basis  for  the 
succeeding  Soviet  security  networks:  GPU. 
NKVD,  MVD  and  the  present  KGB.  He  advo- 
cated violence  as  a  necessary  step  towards 
success : 

"The  revolutionary  dictatorship  is  the 
power  conquered  and  supported  by  the  vio- 
lence over  the  bourgeoisie,  power  which  Is  not 
bound  by  any  laws."  (V.  I.  Lenin,  The  Prole- 
tarian Revolution  and  Renegade  Kautskl,  cf. 
V.  I.  Lenln.  Collected  Works.  Vol.  28.  pp.  207- 
302). 

Boris  Souvarln  In  his  Stalin  pointed  out 
that  the  Bolsheviks,  led  by  Lenln,  instead  of 
establishing  the  "dictatorship  of  the  prole- 
tariat," proceeded  to  organize  the  "dictator- 
ship over  the  proletariat.  .  .  ."  Plekhanov  saw 
Lenln  as  a  "theorist  yowtd  to  isolation,  dan- 
gerous because  of  his  narrow  and  rigid  Inter- 
pretation of  Marxism."  He  predicted  the  evo- 
lution of  Bolshevism  to  the  "final  end,  when 
everything  would  revolve  around  one  man 
who  will,  ex  providentia,  unite  all  power  In 
himMlt " 

Only  the  premature  death  ot  Lenln  in  1024 
precluded  the  realisation  of  Plekhanov's  pre- 
diction. But  his  successor,  Stalin,  was  able  to 
fulfill  the  prophesy,  succeeding  in  making 
himself  the  supreme  ruler  of  the  USSR  and 
the  despotic  tyrant  over  the  proletariat. 

Lenln  preached  tils  conviction  that  man 
oould  be  molded  into  a  blind  instrument  of 
Communist  power.  His  instructions  are  re- 
plete with  suggestions  of  "brain-washing" 
and  the  "remolding"  of  men  and  society  as  a 
whole,  because  only  after  this  "remolding  of 
souls"  could  socialism,  i.e.  communism,  be 
Imposed  upon  a  nation.  He  derided  Russian 
socialists  for  their  rejection  of  terror  as  a 
method  ot  government,  holding  it  to  be  in- 
dispensable. 

In  August,  1018.  Lenln  sent  a  telegram  to 
the  Soviet  In  Novgorod  Nlzhny.  In  which  he 
sUted: 

"A  mass  terror  has  to  be  immediately  ap- 
plied. Execute  and  deport  prostitutes  who 
debauch  soldiers  and  former  ofllcers.  niere 
should  be  no  delay.  Make  mast  searches  and 
hold  executions  for  found  arms,  and  Imple- 
ment mass  deportations  of  Menshevlks  and 
all  other  unrellables."  (V.  I.  Lenln,  Collected 
Works,  Vol.  35.  4th  edition,  p.  286). 

LeiOn  considered  as  "unreliable"  all  priests 
and  wealthy  peasants  and  any  other  eeg- 
ments  of  society  that  were  opposed  to  his 
methods  of  government.  Conservative  esti- 
mates are  hat  during  Lenin's  rule  of  ter- 
ror the  Cheka,  under  Lenin's  orders,  executed 
2300,000  persons,  half  of  whom  were  workers 
and  peasants. 

Lenln  was  himself  faithful  to  what  he 
preached  and  propagated.  All  opposition  to 
bis  rule  was  physically  eradicated,  a  trait 
which  he  bequeathed  to  his  successor,  Stalin. 
During  the  50  years  of  communist  power  the 
Communlsta  have  killed  over  40  million  peo- 
ple, espedally  during  the  civil  war  In  Rus- 
sia, In  the  Ukrainian-Russian  war  originated 
by  Lenln.  the  war  against  Poland,  and  later 
in  the  war  against  Finland.  In  Ukraine  dur- 
ing the  man-made  famines  (Instigated  by  the 
Soviet  government)  in  1021-1022  and  in 
1032-1033  some  8  million  Ukrainians  died  of 
starvation.  Another  20  mUllon  perished  in 
Soviet  concentration  camps,  and  still  another 
20  m""""  during  the  German-Soviet  war  of 
1041-1046. 

American  author  John  Reed  (tOO  Dayt 
That  Shook  the  World),  hlmseU  a  Bolshevik 
sympathizer  and  eye-witnew  to  the  commu- 
nist takeover  in  PetrognMl  In  1017,  wrot« 
that  Lenln  propagated  that  It  was  the  duty 
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of  the  Soviet  government  to  subsidize  all 
"revolutionary  Communist  movements"  in 
the  world,  directed  against  non-Communist 
governments.  This  principle  is  being  vigor- 
ously applied  by  the  present  rulers  of  the 
USSR,  as  evidenced  In  Cuba.  South  Vietnam, 
Laos  and  elsewhere.  Of  course,  this  Mos- 
cow-inspired subversion  Is  euphemistically 
called  "wars  of  national  liberation"  of  the 
Asian  and  African  peoples. 

As  the  "father  of  Communist  terrorism," 
Lenln  also  preached,  and  eventually  prac- 
ticed, another  totalitarian  principle,  namely, 
that  Soviet  courts  are  not  there  to  admin- 
ister justice,  but  to  serve  as  tools  of  the 
communist  totalitarian  regime.  He  reoom- 
jMended : 

"The  courts  should  not  outlaw  terror,  and 
to  promise  that  this  will  happen  la  to  de- 
lude oneself:  what  must  be  done  is  to  in- 
sure it  as  a  matter  of  principle,  clearly  with- 
out falsity  and  embellishment"  .  .  .  (V.  L 
Lenln,  Collected  Works.  Vol.  29.  2nd  edition, 
p.  480). 

Since  the  so-called  "thaw"  in  the  USSR 
which  began  in  1056  with  the  degrading  of 
Stalin  by  his  erstwhile  henchman,  Nlkita  S. 
Khrushchev,  much  has  been  written  about 
the  resurgence  of  "Leninist  democracy"  In 
the  Soviet  Russian  empire.  The  question  Is: 
What  kind  of  democracy  did  Lenln  believe 
In?  He  made  It  clear  there  wais  no  "contra- 
diction between  democracy  and  the  applica- 
tion of  dictatorial  power  by  individual  per- 
■ons.  How  can  the  most  severe  unity  of  will 
be  Insured?  By  the  subordination  of  the  will 
of  thousands  to  the  will  of  one  person  .  .  ." 
(V.  I.  Lenln.  Collected  Works,  Vol.  27,  4tlL-. 
edition,  pp.  238-230). 

Lenln  was  also  the  creator  of  "Soviet  mo- 
rality." whereby  he  preached  that  all  means 
and  methods  are  good  for  the  attainment  of 
communist  power:  treachery,  deceit,  be- 
trayal, breaking  of  treaties  and  agreements, 
cheating.  And  he  also  was  an  ardent  Rus- 
sian imperialist  and  aggressor,  for  he  cov- 
eted domination  of  his  Russian  communist 
rule  over  all  other  countries  of  the  world. 

m.    UEKIN    THX   AGGKESSOK 

Perhaps  Lenin's  entire  philosophy  and  po- 
litical program  of  deceit,  perfidy  and  aggres- 
sion are  best  exemplified  by  his  relations 
and  policies  vis-a-vis  Ukraine. 

The  Communist  rulers  of  Ukraine,  ever 
fearful  for  the  loyalty  of  the  46-mimon 
Ukrainian  nation,  have  always  done  every- 
thing they  could  to  depict  Lenln  as  a  "friend 
and  liberator"  of  the  Ukrainian  people.  Lenln 
did  write  many  articles  and  brochures  on  the 
Ukrainian  question,  in  which  he  recognized 
the  Injtistlces  perpetrated  on  the  Ukrainian 
people  by  the  Russian  Czarist  regime.  These 
writings  were  gathered  and  published,  in 
Khrushchev's  time,  in  one  volume,  entitled 
V.  /.  Lenin  on  Ukraine,  in  both  Ukrainian  and 
Russian  (762  pages).  In  the  preface  of  the 
volume,  the  Communist  editors  wrote  that 
the  "materials  In  the  volume,  despite  their 
volumlnousness,  do  not  embrace  all  the 
Lenln  literary  heritage,  all  the  works  and 
documents  of  V.  I.  Lenln  which  contain  ref- 
erence to  XTkralne.  .  .  ."  Evidently,  all  the 
negative  comments  of  Lenln  on  Ukraine  and 
on  the  aspirations  of  the  Ukrainian  people 
to  freedom  and  Independence  were  judi- 
ciously eliminated  from  the  volume. 

Like  all  other  Russian  lmi>erlallsts  Lenln 
knew  well  that  without  Ukraine  the  Russian 
empire  could  not  fare  well,  much  less  be 
powerful.  Lenln  saw  a  menace  In  the  Ukrain- 
ian peasantry,  which  was  always  conservative 
and  always  opposed  to  Russian  domination, 
White  or  Red,  and  he  was  violently  opposed 
to  any  Ukrainian  political  parties,  socialist 
or  non-socialist,  as  he  knew,  too,  that  all 
Ukrainian  political  groups  aspired  to  freedom 
and  national  statehood.  Lenln  was  extremely 
hostile  to  all  separatism,  say  Polish  or  Fin- 
nish, but  he  was  pathologically  dead-set 
against  Ukrainian  independence.  Although  It 
was  prefer  to  protest  against  oppression  of 
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Ukrainians  by  Russian  Czarlam.  the  Idea  of 
Ukrainian  autonomy,  or  of  Ukrainian  Inde- 
pendence, for  him  was  a  "product  of  the 
bourgeoisie."  Lenin  was  also  an  opponent  of 
any  national  culture,  because  he  believed  in 
a  strong  centralized  Russian  state  empire.  He 
dismissed  the  Jewish  national  culture  as  be- 
ing Inspired  by  "foreign  capitalists." 

When  in  March,  1017,  the  Ukrainian  Cen- 
tral Rada,  as  an  all-Ukralnlan  national  rep- 
resentative body,  was  established  In  Kiev, 
Lenin  unleashed  fierce  attacks  to  destroy  the 
Jidda  and  establish  a  communist  government 
in  Ukraine.  In  December.  1917,  the  Bolshe- 
vllcs  made  a  supreme  effort  to  take  over  the 
All-Ukralnlan  Congress  of  Peasants,  Soldiers 
and  Workers'  Deputies,  but  the  attempt 
failed  miserably:  only  some  60  out  of  2,500 
delegates  could  be  mustered  in  support  of 
Lenln.  It  took  Russian  military  aggression  to 
subdue  Ukraine. 

But  Lenln  realized  that  the  tide  of  na- 
tionalism that  swept  Ukraine,  Finland,  the 
Baltic  countries,  the  Caucasus,  Byelorussia 
and  other  parts  of  the  Russian  empire  could 
not  be  stopped  by  Russian  arms  alone.  He 
was  cunning  enough  to  forestall  these  move- 
ments. ' 

In  his  "Svimmary  of  the  Discussion  on 
Self-Determlnatlon,"  Lenin  wrote: 

"We  would  be  very  poor  revolutionaries  if, 
in  the  great  liberation  war  of  the  proletariat 
for  socialism,  we  should  be  unable  to  take 
advantage  of  any  national  movement  directed 
against  imperialism.  In  order  to  sharpen  and 
deepen  the  crisis."  (V.  I.  Lenln:  Collected 
Works,  Vol.  19). 

Following  this  principle,  on  November  3, 
1917,  the  Central  Cconmlttee,  Instigated  by 
Lenln,  Issued  its  deceitful  "Declaration  of 
the  Rights  of  the  Peoples  of  Russia,"  pro- 
viding for  the  right  of  self-determination, 
"Including  the  right  of  complete  separation 
from  the  Russian  Soviet  Federative  Socialist 
Republic." 

What  Lenln  actually  thought  of  national 
self-determlnatlor  is  plainly  explained  In  an 
article,  "V.  I.  Lenln  in  the  Struggle  for 
SoclalUt  Culture  in  Ukraine,"  by  Y.  Kury- 
lenko.  which  i^jpeared  in  the  November  2, 
1969  issue  of  Kultura  i  Zhyttia: 

"In  the  Leninist  concept  of  a  nation's  right 
to  self-determination,  the  demand  for  equal- 
ity of  languages  and  cultures  Is  subordinated 
to  the  principle  of  unifying  the  leading 
forces  of  society.  ...  He  adjured  Ulu-alnian 
Marxists  to  'preserve  all  opportunities  for 
uniting  with  the  Great  Russian  worker,  with 
his  llterat\ire  and  with  his  sphere  of  Ideas'." 

Lenin's  further  thoughts  on  self-determi- 
nation speak  for  themselves: 

"The  propaganda  of  self-determination  Is 
of  very  great  Importance  for  the  fight  against 
the  ulcer  of  nationalism  In  all  its  torxas. 
.  .  .  Recognizing  the  right  of  separation  re- 
duces the  danger  of  the  disintegration  of  the 
state.  .  .  .  The  question  ot  a  nation's  self- 
determination  should  not  be  linked  with  the 
problem  of  Implementation  or  purpoeeful- 
ness  of  the  separation  of  some  nationality." 
(V.  I.  Lenln:  CoUected  Works.  Vol.  19). 

On  December  17,  1917,  the  Council  of  Peo- 
ple's Commissars  issued  a  special  declaration, 
whereby  It  recognlaed  the  Ukrainian  National 
Republic : 

"Therefore,  the  Council  of  People's  Com- 
missars recognizee  the  Ukrainian  National 
Republic  and  its  rights  to  full  separation 
from  the  Russian  Soviet  Federative  Socialist 
Republic,  and  that  It  may  enter  into  negotia- 
tions with  the  Russian  Republic  in  the  mat- 
ter of  federal  and  other  relations."  (Oleh 
Pldhalny:  The  Formation  of  the  Ukrainian 
Republic,  New  Review  Books,  Toronto,  1966, 
p.  415). 

This  declaration  was  accompanied  by  an 
"ultimatum"  that  specified  several  demands 
to  be  met  by  the  Ukrainian  Central  Rada. 
Failure  to  comply  with  these  would  mean 
war  with  Communist  Russia. 

The  ultimatum  was  rejected.  Lenin  there- 
upon sent  at  least  50,000  fanatical  troope 
Into  Ukraine  under  the  command  of  Gen.  V. 


Antonov-Ovslenko  and  Col.  M.  Munravlev. 
The  latter,  in  his  Order  of  the  Day,  Mo.  14, 
February  14.  1018.  wrote: 

"We  bring  this  government  from  the  North 
on  the  blades  of  our  bayonets,  and  where  wu 
set  up  our  rule,  we  support  it  with  all  means 
by  the  force  of  these  bayonets."  (Annals  of 
the  Revolution,  No.  1,  p.  162,  Kh&rkiv,  1828). 

The  Invading  Russian  commiinlst  troops 
were  ordered  to  slay  all  Ukrainians  without 
discrimination  and  without  a  shred  of  due 
process  of  law.  One  of  Lenln  s  leaders  in 
Ukraine.  Communist  V.  Zatonsky,  wrote. 
"Here  (in  Ukraine)  they  executed  everyone 
who  had  any  relation  to  the  Ukrainian  Cen- 
tral Rada.  Ukrainians,  men  and  women, 
wearing  Ukrainian  national  dress  were  exe- 
cuted on  the  spot,  because  such  was  the 
order  of  Lenln." 

In  the  confusl<Mi  that  followed  Stalin's 
death,  life  In  the  USSR  underwent  a  "thaw." 
The  reins  of  terror  temporarily  slackened, 
raising  false  hopes  that  a  greater  measure  of 
liberty  was  just  around  the  comer.  If 
Khrush(diev  relented  on  the  use  of  violence, 
be  made  up  for  this  by  redoubling  the  threat 
of  terror.  Today,  there  Is  certainly  no  "new 
reign  of  law"  in  the  USSR,  despite  what  some 
optimistic  writers  in  the  West  would  have  us 
believe.  Even  under  Khrushchev  a  "people's 
militia"  was  created  to  act  as  a  "parallel 
arm"  of  the  dreaded  secret  police — KGB. 

IV.  LENIN  AND  HITMAN  KIGHTS 

Lenln,  as  the  supreme  dictator  and  advo- 
cate of  terror  as  an  Instrument  of  govern- 
ment, stands  guilty  of  violating  and  destroy- 
ing buman  rights. 

UNESCO  and  the  U  J7.  Commission  on  Hu- 
man Rights  are  supposed  to  be  giiardlans  of 
these  cherished  principles.  Instead,  they 
glorify  the  man  who  made  a  mockery  of 
them. 

The  Universal  Declaration  of  Buman 
Rights  Insures  for  all  mankind  "all  rights 
and  freedoms  set  forth  . .  ."  without  distinc- 
tion of  any  kind,  sttch  as  race,  color,  sex,  lan- 
guage, religion,  political  or  other  opinion. 
(Art.  2),  and  "the  right  to  freedom  of 
thought,  conscience  and  religion"  (Art.  18). 

But  it  Is  Lenln  who  Is  the  author  of  the 
phrase,  "religion  Is  the  opiate  of  the  people." 
It  was  he  who  ordered  the  destruction  of  the 
Orthodox  Church,  the  Catholic  Church  In 
Russia  and  Ukraine,  and.  subsequently,  the 
Protestant,  Judaic  and  Islamic  religions. 

He  persecuted  the  peasants  as  a  separate 
class,  the  so-called  kulaks,  and  in  addition 
those  liberal  Intellectuals  who  opposed  bis 
unbridled  terror. 

As  a  Russian  imperialist,  Lenln  engineered 
the  conquest  of  Ukraine,  Byelomssla,  Geor- 
gia, Armenia  and  Turkestan,  followed  by  bis 
policy  of  national  genocide  for  the  non- 
Busslan  peoples. 

Such  was  Lenln,  the  founder  of  the  Soviet 
totalitarian  state. 

Today,  Lenin's  successors  are  confronted 
with  a  Oordian  knot:  whether  to  compromise 
with  the  ever-rising  opposition  within  the 
USSR  or  to  re-Impose  full  violence  and  ter- 
ror. In  Russia  the  advocates  of  freedom  Yull 
Daniel  and  Andrei  Sinyavslcy,  Alexandw 
Oinzburg.  Andrey  A.  Amalrlk  and  Alexander 
Solzhenltsyn — and  in  Ukraine  Vyacheslav  M. 
Chornovll,  Ivan  Dzyuba,  Svlatoslav  KaMkvan- 
sky,  Valentyn  Moroz  and  many  others — all 
have  been  Imprisoned  for  their  Intrepid 
stance  on  freedom. 

The  outlook  is  grim.  The  image  of  Stalin 
Is  again  emerging  In  the  USSR,  while  Felix 
Dsierzhlnsky,  Lenin's  first  chief  of  the 
dreaded  secret  police — the  Cheka — is  being 
glorified  as  a  "great  Soviet  patriot."  Scarcely 
less  comforting  is  the  fact  that  four  members 
of  the  current  PoUtburo — Suslov,  I>elsbe, 
Sheleptn  and  Mazurov — each  spent  impor- 
tant years  In  secret  police  operations,  and, 
moreover,  the  fact  that  Suslov  and  Bhelepin 
enjoy  much  "greater  respect"  within  the 
Party  than  either  Brezhnev  or  Kosygln. 

Perhaps  Khrushchev  spoke  more  prophet- 
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Icklly  th*n  he  knew  when  he  sUted:  "Our 
enemies  are  hoping  that  we  will  relax  our 
Tlgl'.ance.  that  we  wUl  weaken  our  atata 
security  agencies.  No^thls  will  never  hap- 
pen! The  proletarian  sword  must  always  be 
sharp." 

It  remains  as  sharp  as  ever. 

Anatole  KuznetsoT,  Soviet  defector,  pre- 
dicts that  large-scale  purges  will  soon  take 
place  In  the  USSR. 

UNESCO  should  take  another  look  at  lU 
decision  to  help  celebrate  the  birthday  anni- 
versary of  a  tyrant  who  In  his  philosophy 
and  his  everyday  life  was  the  antithesis  of 
everything  which  Is  Inscribed  in  the  enlight- 
ened Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

It  is  our  hope  that  no  government  in  the 
free  world  will  partlclpaM  In  the  Lenin  cele- 
bration— either  In  the  United  Nations  or  on 
their  own  soil. 

For  Lenin  Is  responsible  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  millions  of  innocent  victims  in  Russia 
and  Ukraine  and  elsewhere.  They  died  simply 
because  one  obeeaed  man  deemed  them  un- 
worthy and  a  th«eat  to  his  tyrannical  rule. 


TAKE  PRIDE  IN  AMERICA 

(Mr.  MILX£R  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  RscotD,  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Ml.  MILLER  ol  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
dfty  we  should  take  note  of  America's 
great  accomplishments  and  in  so  doing 
renew  our  faith  and  confidence  In  our- 
selves as  individuals  and  as  a  nation.  In 
1968.  Americans  spent  $15,825  million  in 
cliaritable  donations.  This  was  more  than 
the  entire  gross  national  product  of  44 
naticais  in  the  world. 


DIAMOND  POWER  SPECIALTY 
CORP. 

(Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  RxcoaD,  and  to  In- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
a  native  and  former  mayor  of  Tancas- 
ter,  Ohio,  I  have  become  well  acquainted 
over  the  years  with  the  Diamond  Power 
Special^  Corp.  and  its  parent  corpora- 
tion. Babcock  <i  WUcox. 

As  one  eager  to  attest  to  the  attrib- 
utes and  accomplishments  of  the  Lancas- 
ter community,  one  immediately  calls  to 
mind  the  many  contributions  the  Dia- 
mond Power  Specialty  Corp.  has  made 
to  make  this  success  possible. 

In  this  vein,  I  would  like  to  share  with 
you  today  a  recent  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  B.  It  W.  periodical  con- 
cerning the  Diamond  Power  Corp.  and 
Its  hometown  of  Lancaster.  Once  again 
this  fine  corporation  is  to  be  commended 
for  doing  its  part  to  promote  this  out- 
standing community. 

The  article  follows: 
At  Hoks  Wrrn  Oumons  Pown.  LaMcasna. 
Ohio 

To  BJkW  people.  Ljmcaater.  Ohio,  la  the 
home  of  Diamond  Power  Specialty  Corpora- 
tion. To  the  tourlat  visiting  the  Central  Ohio 
town.  It  Is  the  birthplace  of  ClvU  War  Gen- 
eral William  T.  Sherman:  the  headquarters 
of  the  largest  producer  of  Uble  glaaaware  in 
the  world;  the  location  of  the  oldect  county 
fair  In  Ohio  In  continuous  annual  c^wratton: 
and  a  typlcai  MIdwaat  town,  as  American  as 
a  George  M.  Cohan  aong. 

To  reatdenta.  It  a  good  place  to  live  and 
work. 


Lancaster  was  founded  In  IBOO  by  Ebenezer 
Zane.  the  man  who  built  the  first  road 
through  Ohio — Zane's  Trace,  liany  of  the 
predominantly  German  early  settlers  came 
from  Lancaster.  Pa.,  and  one  of  the  Penn- 
sylvanlans  requested  that  the  new  settle- 
ment be  named  New  Lancaster.  In  1805  the 
Ohio  Legislature  shortened  the  name. 

General  William  T.  Sherman  was  born  in 
Lancaster  as  was  his  brother  John.  John 
Sherman  was  U.S.  Senator.  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  Secretary  of  State  but  Is  pos- 
sibly best  known  as  the  father  of  the  Sher- 
man Anti-Trust  Act.  The  house  where  the 
brothers  were  bom  Is  now  a  state  memorial. 

Before  the  town  was  founded.  Standing 
Stone,  another  Lancaster  landmark,  was  the 
setting  for  local  history.  The  picturesque 
rock  formaUon  rises  abruptly  almost  300 
feet  above  the  surrounding  valley.  Word 
reached  a  nearby  garrison  that  the  Wyandot 
Indians  and  their  Shawnee  allies  were  gath- 
ering In  force  near  Standing  Stone  to  attack 
a  nearby  settlement.  Two  scouts  were  sent 
out  to  determine  the  Indians'  strength  and 
their  probable  point  of  attack.  Prom  the  top 
of  Standing  Stone,  the  scouts  observed  the 
preparations  In  the  valley  below.  One  of  the 
scouu  was  able  to  rescue  a  white  woman  who 
had  been  captured  by  the  Indians,  and 
brought  her  back  to  the  hiding  place  on 
Standing  Stone.  When  the  Indians  attacked, 
the  two  scouts  and  the  woman  held  off  the 
Indians  all  day  and  escaped  down  the  Hock- 
ing River  that  night. 

At  the  foot  of  Standing  Stone — now  Mt. 
Pleasant — Is  the  Palrfleld  County  Pair- 
grounds,  founded  In  1850.  After  a  pocket  of 
natural  gas  was  discovered  beneath  the  fair- 
grounds in  1889.  pipes  were  sunk  and  the  fair 
became  famous  for  trotting  races  by  gaslight, 
probably  the  first  horse  racing  at  night  In  the 
covmtry. 

Today.  Lancaster  has  a  population  of  over 
34.000.  It  is  the  center  of  a  rich  agricultural 
region,  and  In  recent  years  has  been  attract- 
ing many  Industries  including  food  procefs- 
ing  concerns. 

The  Penn-Central  and  Chesapeake  &  Ohio 
railroads  service  the  town,  and  Columbus 
Airport  Is  leas  than  an  hour's  drive  away. 

Transportation  is  not  the  only  factor  in 
Lancaster's  growth,  however.  Stability  also 
helps  to  promote  development.  In  the  town, 
almost  86  per  cent  of  the  people  own  their 
own  homes.  These  factors,  including  the 
availability  of  a  reliable  work  force,  motivat- 
ed Diamond  Power  to  move  from  Detroit  to 
lADcaster  in  1060.  And  Diamond  people  agree 
that  Lancaster  is  a  good  place  to  live  and 
work. 


INFORMATION  ON  THE  DRAFT 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rgcoao,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  23, 
we  received  a  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent in  which  be  stated  that  he  sup- 
ported the  basic  conclusions  of  the  Gates 
Commission  which  recommend  that  the 
draft  be  terminated  by  July  1,  1971.  In 
the  meantime,  the  President  has  pro- 
posed that  occupational,  agricultural, 
and  student  deferments  no  longer  be 
granted  to  individuals. 

In  the  meantime,  the  draft  goes  on 
and  because  of  the  law's  complexity 
many  draft  age  men  are  not  aware  of 
their  rights  and  the  deferments  avail- 
able to  them.  Because  of  the  lack  of  in- 
formation readily  available  to  draft  ell- 
gibles.  on  February  12.  1970.  I  proposed 
by  letter  to  Col.  Paul  Akst.  director  of 


the  selective  service  in  New  York  City, 
that  a  program  be  undertaken  in  the 
high  schools  Informing  the  students  of 
exemptions  and  deferments  available  to 
them  under  existing  regulations.  I  re- 
ceived his  response  in  which  he  stated 
his  desire  to  provide  such  Information. 

I  then  advised  all  of  the  public, 
parochial,  and  private  schools  in  my  dis- 
trict of  this  opportunity  to  have  a  speak- 
er from  the  selective  service  appear  at 
schools  and  provide  the  students  with 
basic  information  and  answers  to  their 
special  questions.  A  number  of  the  school 
principals  have  written  to  Colonel  Akst 
requesting  such  speakers.  I  am  setting 
forth  the  exchange  of  correspondence 
with  the  thought  that  high  schools  In 
other  districts  would  benefit  from  a  sim- 
ilar program. 

I  recommend  to  our  colleagues  that 
they  request  a  similar  information  serv- 
ice for  their  selective  service  headquar- 
ters. 

Lastly,  with  the  additional  thought 
that  an  analysis  of  the  Gates  Commis- 
sion Report  supporting  the  termina- 
tion of  the  draft  would  be  helpful,  I  am 
annexing  a  copy  of  an  analysis  made  by 
an  ad  hoc  committee  of  citizens  with  the 
assistance  of  the  National  Council  to 
Repeal  the  Draft. 

The  material  follows: 

PxaatJAST  13.  1970. 
Col.  Paul  Akst, 

Director,  New  York  City  Headquarter$, 
Selective  Service  System. 
New  York,  NY. 

DxAS  CoLONKL  Akst:  Due  to  the  complexity 
of  the  Selective  Service  law,  there  has  arisen 
a  great  need  to  have  this  law  explained  as 
clearly  as  possible  to  the  registrants  whom 
It  affects.  I  would  like  to  ascertain  if  you. 
as  State  Director  of  the  New  York  City  Head- 
quarters, feel  a  responsibility  to  provide  In- 
formation on  the  draft  law  and  on  the  ex- 
emptions and  deferments  available  under 
the  current  regulations  directly  to  high 
school  students  in  the  area.  I  would  appreci- 
ate your  informing  me  if  there  are  plans  for 
initiating  a  concrete  program  of  this  nature. 

Thank  you  for  your  attention  to  this 
matter. 

Sincerely. 

Edwabd  I.  Koch. 


Sklxctivk  Sesvick  Stbttm. 
New  York.  N.Y..  February  17, 1970. 
Hon.  Edwasd  I.  Koch. 
Bouae  of  Rejneaentativea. 

Dkab  Mb.  Koch:  This  is  in  reply  to  your 
letter  of  February  12. 

I  wish  to  assure  you  that  as  the  New  York 
City  Director  of  Selective  Service,  I  feel  and 
have  felt  for  a  long  time  (at  least  the  last 
15  years)  a  keen  responsibility  to  educate 
and  Inform  the  public  on  the  many  ramifica- 
tions of  the  Selective  Service  Law  and  Reg- 
ulations. It  has  been  my  policy  to  do  this 
because  I  have  always  felt  that  a  well  in- 
formed pubUc  Is  our  best  ally.  I  do  not  in- 
tend to  stop  doing  this  In  the  future  because 
this  has  been  an  ongoing  program  for  my 
staff  and  me. 

I  don't  know  what  you  mean  when  you 
ask  U  we  are  going  to  initiate  a  "concrete 
program."  We  are  always  anxious  to  speak, 
not  only  In  high  schools  where  you  think 
there  is  a  dearth  of  infornuttlon  concerning 
the  draft,  but  also,  to  associations,  colleges, 
etc. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Paul.  Aaar, 
Colonel.  VS.  Air  Force,  ret.. 

New  York  City  Director. 
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RoBBrr  Lotns  Stxvsnson  School, 

JVeu>  york.  N.Y..  April  7,  1970. 
Hon.  Edwakd  I.  Koch, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Deas  Mk.  Koch:  I  am  indeed  Interested  In 
having  a  qualified  member  of  the  Selective 
Service  Staff  speak  to  our  student  body.  Act- 
ing upon  your  suggestion  I  have  sent  a 
request  for  such  a  speaker  to  Col.  Paul  Akst. 
I  am  in  complete  agreement  with  your 
position  that  draft-age  high  school  students 
need  a  detailed  explanation  of  Selective 
Service  regulations,  with  particular  emphasis 
upon  individual  rights  and  options. 

You  are  to  be  commended  for  your  efforts 
to  have  this  necessary  service  provided  to  all 
high  school  students. 
Sincerely, 

Elio  Bscbchi,  Ph.  D., 

Principal. 


TlmnTT  School. 
New  York.  N.T..  April  7,  1970. 
Col.  Paul  Akst, 
New  York.  N.Y. 

Dxaa  CoLONKL  Akst:  At  the  kind  sugges- 
tion of  the  Hon.  Edward  I.  Koch.  Repre- 
sentative 17th  Congressional  District.  I  here- 
by write  your  office  to  request  formally  the 
pleasure  of  a  member  of  your  staff  to  explain 
to  our  boys  nearlng  draft  age  an  explana- 
tion of  all  the  options  among  which  they 
may  choose  with  regard  to  their  obligations. 

Since  the  school  term  has  only  nine  fur- 
ther weeks  and  our  oldest  boys  begin  inde- 
pendent work  about  May  1.  I  respectfully 
request  action  in  this  matter  at  as  early  a 
date  as  Is  convenient  to  |ou  and  your  staff. 
Sincerely, 


Ann.  0.   1070. 


Ocd.  PAtn.  Akst, 
NetD  York,  N.Y. 

DBAS  CoLONXL  Akst:  At  the  suggestion  of 
Congressman  Koch,  I  am  writing  to  request 
that  you  consider  sending  a  qualified  speaker 
from  your  office  to  address  our  seniors  and 
juniors  concerning  Selective  Service  regula- 
tions, their  rights  and  their  responsibilities. 

We  have  a  regular  ongoing  program  which 
Is  built  into  our  regular  schedule.  Presently, 
we  would  be  interested  in  having  a  speaker 
tot  Tuesday.  May  6th  at  10:00  ajn.  He  would 
have  an  hour  with  the  boys,  and  the  time 
could  be  used  partly  for  presentation  and 
partly  for  a  question  and  answer  period. 

While  May  6th,  is  our  preferred  date,  it 
would  also  be  possible  to  arrange  the  pro- 
gram on  May  10th.  Unfortunately,  previous 
commitments  limit  us  to  these  two  dates; 
we  are  hopeful  that  you  can  accommodate 
MB,  since  this  is  area  of  immediate  concern  to 
our  students.  We  feel  that  we  have  a  si>ecial 
obligation  to  provide  them  with  accurate  in- 
formation, and  we  would  appreciate  your  help 
In  this  regard. 
Sincerely, 

Michael  J.   Guesxa. 

Headmaster. 

The  Citizens  Ad  Hoc  CoMKrmx 

SiGNATOElKS 

The  Rev.  Ralph  David  Abernathy. 

Major  General  Leroy  Anderson   (Ret.). 

Sam  Brown,  Co-Chalrman  of  the  Vietnam 
Moratorium  Committee. 

RepresenUUve  Shirley  Chlsholm  (D.-N.Y.). 

Representative  John  J.  Conyers,  Jr.,  (D.- 
Mlch.). 

The  Right  Rev.  William  Davidson.  Episco- 
pal Bishop  of  Western  Kansas. 

Representative  Leonard  Farbsteln  (D.- 
N.Y.). 

Senator  Ernest  Oruening. 

David  Hawk,  Co-Chalrman  of  the  Vietnam 
Moratorium  Committee. 

Karl  Hess. 

Mrs.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr. 

Representative  Edward  I.  Koch  (D.-N.Y.). 


Bishop  John  Wesley  Lord,  The  XTnited 
Methodist  Church. 

Senator  George  McOovem  (D.-S.  Dak.) . 

Bev.  Chaxming  PhllUps.  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committeeman  for  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Dr.  Benjamin  Spock. 

An  Analtsib  or  the  Gates  Commission 
Rxpoar 

INTaODXTCnON 

Less  than  a  year  ago  the  President  ap- 
pointed Thomas  S.  Gates,  former  Secretary  of 
Derense,  to  chair  a  Commission  of  prominent 
Americans  to  review  the  problems  and  pos- 
sibilities of  returning  the  American  military 
to  a  volunteer  system  of  manpower  recruit- 
ment President  Nixon  thereby  took  a  first 
step  in  keeping  his  campaign  pledge  to  end 
the  InJusUce  of  the  draft.  On  Feb.  21  the 
"Gates  Commission"  presented  its  final  re- 
port to  the  President.  It  Included  thorough 
research  on  every  aspect  of  the  voluntary 
military,  and  proposals  for  Implementing  its 
findings  this  year. 

It  Is  the  first  public  body  to  make  such  far- 
reaching  proposals.  Other  commissions  and 
study  groups  have  dealt  only  with  the  Selec- 
tive Service  System  and  Its  Inequities,  or  If 
they  have  treated  the  poeslblUty  of  ending 
the  draft,  they  have  done  so  only  in  cursory 
and  netratlve  manner.  Among  these  groups 
were  the  Marshall  Commission,  the  Clark 
Panel,  the  Magruder  Commission  and  several 
others  in  recent  years.  Their  recommenda- 
tions for  various  reforms  were  largely  ignco'ed 
or  tabled.  One  such  reform,  proposed  in  1966, 
was  finally  and  then  only  partially.  Initiated 
in  late  1969.  This  is  the  lottery  for  nineteen- 
year-olds.  Even  such  belated  attempts  at  re- 
form have  proven  little  help  In  Improving  a 
thoroughly  unjust  system.  The  lottery  has 
in  fact  been  poorly  administered  and  has 
brought  with  it  some  new  problems. 

The  Gates  Commission  proposals  go  far 
beyond  any  such  reforms.  They  demand  im- 
mediate attention  from  the  President  and 
the  C>}ngTes8.  The  situation  of  deep  dissatis- 
faction with  the  draft  and  dissent  among  the 
young  men  who  are  draft  eligible  makes  any 
attempt  to  delay  a  response  Intolerable.  The 
exhaustive  work  of  the  Commission  makes 
any  tabling  for  further  study  wholly  unnec- 
essary. Action  at  this  time  must  be  focused 
not  on  reforms  of  the  present  system,  but  on 
means  whereby  the  whole  undemocratic  sys- 
tem of  conscription  can  be  abolished. 

The  significance  of  the  Commission  Re- 
port ia  that  it  shows  a  goal,  desired  by  most 
Americans  as  just,  to  be  practical  toid  Im- 
mediately possible  as  well.  It  Is  most  note- 
worthy that  this  body  of  established  states- 
men, educators,  lawyers,  military  men  and 
others  has  urged  an  all-volunteer  force  as 
practical,  necessary  to  the  defense,  and  re- 
quired by  our  democratic  tradition.  Most 
compelling  is  the  Commission's  suggestion 
that  the  draft  be  ended  next  year.  Many  of 
us  have  urged  an  end  to  the  draft  for  some 
time.  We  know  it  is  a  moral  and  political 
imperative.  Now  we  have  expert  advice  that 
it  is  also  a  realistic  goal  for  this  year. 

The  crisis  produced  by  the  draft,  the  grow- 
ing number  of  those  who  resist  or  who  flee 
abroad,  and  the  lasting  scars  wrought  by 
conscription  demand  Immediate  and  full  at- 
tention. No  more  delays  and  no  amount  of 
patchwork  will  suffice.  It  Is  the  purpose  of 
ovir  own  response  to  underline  the  full  sig- 
nificance of  the  Gates  report  to  generate  wide 
public  support  for  its  recommendations,  and 
to  urge  Congress  to  act  to  end  the  draft  this 
session. 

About  two  weeks  before  the  release  of  the 
Gates  report.  Senator  Edward  Kennedy  made 
public  the  findings  on  the  draft  of  the  Sen- 
ate Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Administra- 
tive Practice  and  Procedure  which  he  chairs. 
Although  the  Subcommittee  may  have  gone 
beyond  its  normal  Jurisdiction,  it  gathered 


excellent  testimony  from  many  qualified 
sources  on  the  practices  of  the  present  Selec- 
tive Service. 

Some  of  the  proposals  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee— such  as  ending  student,  occupational 
and  most  other  deferments — go  a  long  way 
to  correct  specific  injustices  of  the  present 
Selective  Service  Act.  Other  suggestions,  if 
applied,  would  give  rise  to  entirely  new  prob- 
lems. Such  is  the  suggestion  that  selective 
conscientious  objectors  be  allowed,  but 
that  an  appropriate  percentage  of  the  men 
so  classified  be  subjected  to  comparable  bat- 
tle risks  to  those  endured  by  their  com- 
batant counterparts.  Besides  the  difficulties 
in  determining  percentages  and  degree  or 
type  of  risk,  such  a  plan  confronts  selective 
conscientious  objectors  with  participation 
in  the  very  war  they  oppose  and  would  be 
unacceptable  to  many  of  them.  TTie  present 
trend  in  motivation  and  form  of  opposition 
to  military  service  indicate  that  the  most 
effective  provision  fco'  modem  conscientious 
objection  will  be  an  end  to  conscription.  In 
dealing  with  these  reforms,  the  Subcommit- 
tee has  added  confusion  to  the  usage  of 
"wartime"  and  "peacetime"  by  defining  the 
present  as  "wartime."  Such  usage  abets  the 
erosion  of  the  power  of  Congress  to  declare 
war,  and  erosion  brought  on  In  part  by  the 
Executive  power  to  draft  men  for  unde> 
clared  wars.  All  of  these  problems  Indicate 
the  inherent  contradiction  in  every  attempt 
to  make  fair  a  defense  system  by  oompul- 
siOQ  of  a  few  on  behalf  of  many. 

It  is  regrettable  that  the  Kennedy  Sub- 
committee has  also  suggested  that  "the  draft 
will  remain  a  part  of  American  life,"  hinting 
at  "social,  economical  and  political  costs"  of 
a  volunteer  force  "which  are  too  great  for  the 
Nation  to  bear."  Such  remarks  were  prema- 
ture and  most  unfortunate  at  a  time  when 
most  Americana — including  the  President's 
Commission — were  seeking  ways  to  end  the 
draft  entirely.  In  the  light  of  the  findings  of 
the  Commission  and  the  growing  sentiment 
among  the  people  for  repeal,  the  Subcommit- 
tee's finding  for  reform  are  strangely  out  of 
date. 

an  analysis  op  the  impobtant  bxcommenda- 
tions  or  the  cateb  coMMxasxoH 

The  Report  of  the  Gates  Commission  is  a 
remarkable  dociiment.  7'hls  is  true  not  alone 
because  of  its  conclusions,  but  because  of  its 
basic  assumptions.  The  purpose  of  the  Report 
was  to  find  the  practical  and  proper  means  to 
provide  military  manpower  for  America.  Offi- 
cial reports  are  Issued  each  year  on  every  as- 
pect of  American  defense.  Most  of  them  over- 
look the  goals  of  that  defense  and  begin  with 
purely  technical  and  tactical  matters.  The 
Gates  Commission  Report  does  not  do  that. 
It  begins  by  reasserting  the  basic  reasons  for 
defense  in  the  first  place.  These  reasons  are 
foimd  in  the  Constitution,  where  Congress  is 
charged  to  provide  for  the  "common  defense," 
and  where  the  promise  of  "life,  liberty  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness"  Is  given  to  all  the 
people.  It  assumes  that  any  means  of  man- 
power procurement  must  first  be  tested  by 
these  assumptions,  and  only  secondarily  by 
other  standards.  The  means  of  defense  must 
support  "the  aims  of  the  Republic,"  they 
must  not  endanger  or  compromise  them. 
Such  a  document  on  military  policy  is  sadly 
unique  in  a  time  when  so  much  money  and 
so  many  lives  are  spent  for  military  ends,  yet 
so  little  thought  is  given  either  to  the  goals 
or  to  the  effects  of  those  policies. 

Looking  simply  and  straightforwardly  to 
the  Constitution  brings  Into  sharp  relief  the 
central  Issues.  These  are  not  the  questions  of 
cost  and  efficiency,  nor  even  those  of  political 
expediency,  but  rather.  "How  is  forced  labor 
or  a  tax  in  kind  of  a  few  compatible  with 
our  democratic  principles?"  A  second  ques- 
tion follows,  "Does  the  draft  or  the  voluntary 
military  provide  a  better  guard  against  miU- 
tarism  and  possibly  tyranny?"  Tba  bulk  of 
the    Gates    Commission   Report   deals   with 
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thcM  questlona  from  the  perspectives  of  his- 
tory, ethics,  polities  »nd  sociology.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  Report  sssumes  th»t  th« 
"alms  of  the  Republic"  point  up  the  urgent 
need  to  end  the  draft  as  well  as  the  accept- 
ability of  a  TOluntary  military  In  a  demo- 
craUc  nation.  This  portion  of  the  Report  Is 
a  study,  in  how  to  achieve  an  end  to  the 
draft  and  a  transition  to  volunteers  with 
few  costs  and  fewer  problems.  The  economic 
section  of  the  book  Is  outstanding  for  Its 
thorough  and  concise  data,  but  it  is  all  the 
more  remarkable  that  the  well-known  econ- 
omists who  wrote  It  have  put  the  economic 
and  feasibility  factors  Into  their  appropriate 
place,  dependent  upon  political,  social  and 
moral  considerations. 

Because  of  the  clarity  of  our  Constitu- 
tional tradition,  the  Commission  assumes 
very  early  that  It  would  at  least  be  desllable 
to  replace  any  compulsory  service  with  a 
voluntary  one.  It  then  seeks  to  prove  that 
this  can  be  done  (a)  without  great  addi- 
tional cost,  (b)  without  endangering  ex- 
ternal defense,  and  (c)  without  creating  new 
Internal  threats  or  political  or  social  prob- 
lems. The  Report  asserts  that  the  voluntary 
force  will  actually  bring  economic  savings. 
Improve  the  excellence  of  the  defence  force, 
return  us  to  a  tradition  of  free  choice  to 
strengthen  the  Integrity  and  legitimacy  of 
our  government,  and  force  a  public  debate 
before  major  military  adventures  abroad. 
The  Commission  urges  Unmedlate  Imple- 
mentation of  Its  suggestions  so  that  the 
draft  can  be  ended  In  Just  over  a  year.  It 
suggests  that  the  draft  not  l>e  reactivated 
without  both  Presidential  recommendation 
and  a  Joint  resolution  of  Congress.  This  Is  to 
Insure  that  the  declslcm  to  raise  a  large 
army  and  Involve  the  nation  In  conflict 
•broad  will  be  left  to  the  Congress  as  the 
Constitution  requires,  rather  than  deter- 
mined by  Executive  Initiative  as  the  draft 
now  allows. 

In  summary,  we  find  these  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Oatee  Commlaslon  to  be  most 
Important: 

1.  That  volimtarlsm  Is  preferable  In  otir 
society  to  compulsion. 

a.  That  a  volunteer  military  will  cause  only 
a  small  budget  Increase,  and  will  actually  be 
cheaper  in  real  economic  terms  than  the 
draft.  The  costs  tor  a  volunteer  force  are 
much  lower  than  any  previous  figures  sug- 
gested by  a  government  or  other  public 
source.  That  the  present  cost  of  the  draft  Is 
hidden,  and  that  an  all-volunteer  force 
would  provide  a  more  honest  estimate  of  cost 
for  public  consideration  of  military  expendi- 
tures. 

3.  That  It  Is  possible  with  a  small  budget 
Increase  (ta.7  billion)  to  move  to  an  all- 
volunteer  force  this  year  while  meeting  exist- 
ing and  anticipated  troop  level  requirements. 
That  the  all-volunteer  force  can  be  achieved 
by  July,  1971,  and  that  the  draft  can  and 
should  be  ended  then.  That  such  a  change 
can  occur  even  during  continued  tbotigh 
slightly  reduced  Involvement  In  Vietnam. 

4.  That  a  volunteer  force  Is  adequate  to 
defend  the  nation,  and  that  a  peacetime  draft 
Is  not  required  to  protect  the  nation  In  case 
of  sudden  attack.  That  improved  Incentive* 
and  training  for  the  Ready  Reserves  are  far 
more  Important  In  case  of  emergency  than 
application  of  conscription. 

5.  That  a  stand-by  draft  should  be  mini- 
mal, including  computerized  registration, 
and  should  be  reactivated  only  by  a  joint 
resolution  of  Congreaa  upon  recommenda- 
tion al  the  Preeldent. 

6.  That  a  vcdunteer  military  la  not  more 
Isolated  from  society  than  the  present  mixed 
force.  That  military  adventurism  Is  fostered 
not  by  the  volunteer  force,  but  by  a  peace- 
time draft  which  req\ilres  no  public  debate 
or  Coogrsaslrinsl  action  for  an  Increase  In 
manpower.  That  an  sod  to  the  draft  will 


terminate  the  practice  of  "channelling" 
which  provides  the  military  and  government 
with  powers  bordering  on  those  of  a  dic- 
tatorship. That  Isolation  of  the  military  can 
be  decreased  In  any  case  by  clvlUanlzatlon 
of  medical,  housing,  food  and  other  services 
now  provided  by  the  military  and  by  less 
salary  In  kind. 

7.  That  a  volunteer  military  would  not 
vary  greatly  In  makeup  from  the  present 
mixed  system,  particularly  with  regard  to 
the  number  of  Negroes  serving  and  the  eco- 
nomic profile. 

TOLUNTsxxsif  IS  ptxrKEAaLx  IN  OCX  socnTr 

TO  COMPULSION 

The  primary  proof  of  this  is  found  in  the 
Constitution.  The  draft  deprives  an  Indi- 
vidual of  his  freedom.  The  draft  Is  a  tax  In 
kind  which  some,  usually  the  poor,  pay  for 
the  benefit  of  all.  We  reject  the  Idea  of  tax- 
ation in  kind  elsewhere  and  should  also  do 
so  In  military  service.  Equality  of  selection 
(as  In  the  lottery)  does  not  mean  equality 
of  service — some  must  still  bear  an  unfair 
burden  while  others  go  free.  Random  selec- 
tion creates  new  Injustices  for  the  old  ones 
under  the  varying  and  often  arbitrary  se- 
lection by  draft  boards.  In  short,  the  draft 
is  not  true  to  the  spirit  of  our  Constitution. 
Beyond  that,  however.  It  fosters  attitudes 
which  tend  to  destroy  the  fabric  of  our  so- 
ciety and  the  legitimacy  of  our  government. 
We  agree  fully  with  these  conclusions. 

co*r  OF  AN  aLL-voLCNixxa  poacx 
The  Oates  Commission  has  reached  a  de- 
finitive cosi  figure — both  budgetary  and  so- 
cial— for  the  all-volunteer  armed  force. 

The  Commission's  research  places  the  addi- 
tional budgetary  expenditures  for  an  all- 
volunteer  army,  ranging  In  slxe  from  3  to  3 
million  men,  at  tl  S  to  t4.6  bUUon.  These 
fig\ires  are  encouragingly  low.  Yet,  they  prob- 
ably over-state  the  expense  of  the  volunteer 
army.  In  determining  costs,  the  Commission 
consistently  uses  estimates  from  the  high 
end  of  the  scale  for  the  variables  Involved. 
The  savings  inherent  In  employing  a  better 
motivated  and  more  experienced  army,  while 
admitted,  were  not  computed.  Nor  were  the 
possible  savings  that  would  derive  from  a 
more  efficient  allocation  ot  manpower  within 
the  military.  An  added  appropriation  of  $2.7 
billion  for  the  fiscal  year  1871  would  seem 
to  be  the  outside  estimate  for  ending  the 
draft  and  changing  to  an  all-volunteer  army, 
given   presently   anticipated   levels  of   man- 
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The  Oates  Commission  emphasizes  that 
this  additional  budgetary  expenditure  Is  not 
the  true  coat  of  the  volunteer  military.  The 
draft  exacts  Its  own  hidden  payments  that 
mask  Its  real  economic  cost  to  society.  Not 
subtracted  from  the  budget  figure  of  $3.7 
billion,  for  Instance,  Is  the  extra  tax,  amount- 
ing to  $3000  per  year,  that  each  unlucky  man 
who  Is  drafted  Into  the  army  must  presently 
pay  to  subsidize  his  own  service.  This  Is  a  tax 
that  should  be  charged  to  society  as  a  whole, 
both  to  be  fair  to  the  soldier  and  to  make 
evident  to  all  citizens  the  true  costs  of  their 
military  forces.  And  while  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice System  would  be  forcing  ever  greater 
numbers  of  unwilling  men  Into  the  military, 
the  more  efllclent  volunteer  army  would  be 
freeing  them  for  productive  jobs  In  the  ci- 
vilian economy. 

The  greatest  costs  of  conscription  lie  in  a 
different  category,  though.  The  Oates  Com- 
mission talks  of  "distorted  careers,"  "the  In- 
fringement of  freedoms,"  "the  disillusioned 
youth,"  "government  channelling,"  "denial  of 
Constitutional  rights  and  due  process  of  law," 
"the  weakening  of  a  free  society." 

mtlmately.  It  is  these  costs,  not  directly 
monetary  but  much  more  real,  that  lead  the 
Oates  Commission  to  the  conclusion  that  "the 
actual  cost  to  the  nation  of  an  all-volunteer 
force  will  be  lower  than  the  cost  of  the  pres- 
ent force." 


The  Oates  Commission  foresees  little  prob- 
lem In  completing  the  transition  to  an  all- 
volunteer  military  by  July  1  of  1971.  Previous 
studies  by  the  Department  of  Defense  and  a 
number  of  other  groups  Indicate  that  pay 
Increases  of  about  $136  a  month  for  first-term 
enlisted  men  and  $160  a  month  for  first-term 
oncers  originating  on  June  1  of  this  year 
should  be  sufficient,  almost  by  themselves,  to 
make  conscription  entirely  unnecessary  a 
year  later.  (The  Oates  Commission  would 
advocate  this  additional  compensation  on 
the  grounds  of  equity  alone.)  The  Oates 
Commission  also  calls  for  undeniable  Im- 
provements In  the  condition  of  military  serv- 
ice and  a  slightly  more  vigorous  recruitment 
effort  on  the  pari  oi  the  various  services.  Dis- 
cbarge upon  request,  choice  of  military  occu- 
pation, entitlements  to  moving  expenses 
when  transferred  would  seem  to  be  the  ele- 
mental rights  of  all  servicemen.  As  far  as  re- 
cruitment, the  Oates  Commission  rightly  In- 
timates that  the  military  has  justified  the 
draft  by  deliberately  continuing  to  use  It 
even  when  the  necessary  manpower  probably 
could  have  been  raised  by  encouraging  just 
a  few  more  enlistments. 

In  sum,  the  total  cost  of  converting  to  an 
all-volunteer  armed  force  will  be  $3.7  billion. 
Olven  what  we  have  to  gain,  economically, 
socially,  and  politically,  this  Is  really  no  price 
to  pay  at  all. 

DXTKNOINC    AMSKICA    WITHOUT    THX    OaATT 

The  Commission  has  found  that  a  force 
of  sufficient  size  to  defend  the  United  States 
In  what  passes  as  "normal  times"  In  the 
atomic  age  can  be  raised  by  volunteers  at 
little  or  no  extra  cost  to  the  nation.  Beyond 
that,  the  Report  claims  there  Is  no  sub- 
stantiation to  the  claim  that  a  continuing 
peacetime  draft  Is  necessary  to  provide  for 
sudden  emergencies.  We  find  this  point  ex- 
tremely important  since  the  last  Presi- 
dential Commission  on  the  draft  came'  to 
the  opposite  conclusion  (though  with  no 
supporting  evidence).  The  Marshall  Com- 
mission used  the  fear  of  the  Inability  of 
a  volunteer  force  to  meet  sudden  changes 
In  International  affairs  a«  Its  chief  and  "un- 
contested" reason  for  not  supporting  the 
volunteer  plan.  A  member  of  this  Ad  Hoc 
Committee,  Major  Oeneral  Leroy  H.  Ander- 
son, made  the  case  in  testimony  for  Sena- 
tor Kennedy's  Subcommittee: 

"The  military  power  of  the  United  States 
Is  sufficient  to  make  extremely  unlikely  a 
sudden  or  direct  Invasion.  It  Is  almost  In- 
conceivable that  massive  land  warfare  with 
a  requirement  for  millions  of  soldiers  will 
ever  again  develop.  In  modern  warfare  In- 
cluding nuclear  attack  or  guerrilla  and  coun- 
terguerrllla  engagements,  sudden  escalation 
of  manpower  Is  not  a  requirement  at  all. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  kind  of  flexibility 
which  allowed  the  Executive  to  steadily  In- 
crease military  commitment  over  a  long 
period  by  using  the  draft  Is  precisely  that 
which  should  be  avoided.  Crises  like  those 
In  the  Lebanon,  Berlin,  The  Congo  and  Suez 
do  not  Involve  a  need  for  a  sudden  draft 
of  men,  but  rather  the  need  for  already 
trained  troops  like  the  Reserves. 

Even  In  a  situation  like  World  War  n, 
the  most  immediate  need  Is  not  a  draft,  but 
methods  of  procurement  and  training." 

Beyond  this,  the  Oates  Commission  sug- 
gests that  Improvements  In  salary  and  train- 
ing for  the  Ready  Reserves  are  crucial  to 
provide  for  adequate  defense  In  emergen- 
cies. The  Commission  could  have  gone  much 
further  In  Its  criticism  of  the  present  Re- 
serve system.  The  very  fact  that  the  Reserves 
have  not  been  used  in  military  emergencies 
like  Vietnam  Indicates  serious  problems.  It 
Is  generally  agreed  In  military  circles  that 
the  present  Reserve  Is  Inadequate  and  In- 
sufficiently trained  for  such  contingencies. 
These  problems  will  not  be  Increased  by  a 
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tmnsltlon  to  an  aU-voIunteer  force,  and  the 
Oatee  Commission  has  suggested  ways  In 
which  the  Ready  Reserve  can  be  imxttoved 
in  that  connection. 

TRB  BTANO-BT  DkArr:    ENDING  THK  PXZSIDENT'S 

powm  or  INDUCTION 

Am  the  Report  Itself  notes,  the  crucial  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Commission  Is  that  the 
draft  be  reactlvlated  only  after  a  joint  res- 
olution of  Congress.  This  provision  means 
that  the  Executive  would  no  longer  be  able 
to  Increase  mlUtary  involvement  rapidly 
without  taking  his  needs  to  Congress.  Fu- 
ture VIetnams  might  well  be  avoided  if  the 
public  debate  on  their  wisdom  was  necessi- 
tated before  the  Involvement,  not  afterwards 
as  In  the  present  tragedy.  Certainly,  ending 
the  draft  is  only  one  step  In  re-orderlng  na- 
tional prlorltle*  and  returning  control  of 
war-making  to  Congress,  but  It  Is  an  im- 
portant one.  To  Implement  all  of  the  oth- 
er proposals  of  the  Commission,  but  to  leave 
the  power  to  relnstltute  Inductions  In  the 
bands  of  the  President  would,  in  our  opinion, 
be  completely  Insufficient.  In  many  ways  It 
oould  be  viewed  as  an  attempt  to  gain  the 
benefits  of  popular  approval  for  "'ending  the 
draft"  without  truly  ending  It.  Uncertain- 
ty would  hang  even  more  heavy  over  the 
beads  of  our  young  men,  with  the  Presi- 
dent deciding  when  an  "emergency"  required 
the  draft  again.  We  look  to  President  Nixon 
to  approve  this  key  recommendation  of  his 
Commission. 

It  must  be  added  that  even  the  need  for  a 
minimal  stand-by  draft,  as  advocated  by  the 
Cammisslon,  is  questionable,  since  modem 
computers  could  register  and  classify  much 
more  rapidly  than  the  primitive  systems  em- 
ployed In  the  two  World  Wars.  If  the  nation 
were  clearly  in  danger  of  Invasion  or  other 
dire  circumstance.  Congress  would  act  quick- 
ly in  the  spirit  of  national  unity.  History 
abows  that  this  has  been  so  in  the  past,  and 
democracy  demands  that  we  trust  the  rep- 
reeentaUves  of  the  people  to  act  accordingly 
In  the  future.  The  commonly  held  belief  tbat 
in  September,  1941,  the  draft  was  extended 
by  only  one  vote  is  untrue.  Actually  the  "Se- 
lecUve  Service  Extension  Act"  of  1941  did 
pass  by  one  vote,  but  it  extended  only  the 
period  of  required  military  ser'vioe  from  12 
to  18  months.  The  draft  itself  had  been  in- 
stituted in  1940  for  a  five  year  period.  A 
more  oomprehensive  wartime  draft  was 
pamnnl  by  an  overwhelming  majority  Im- 
medUtely  after  Pearl  Harbor.  Since  registra- 
tion and  the  accompanying  regulations  oon- 
cemlng  the  carrying  of  a  card  and  the  ad- 
vance notice  of  travel  abroad  are  infringe- 
ments on  the  privacy  of  the  individual  and 
oould  be  used  to  restrict  his  freedom,  much 
eloaer  attention  needs  to  be  given  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  repealing  these  measures  •«  well. 

TBS  THBKAT  TO  DKMOCBACT  OT  A  KIUTABT 


The  Report  baa  analysed  in  great  detaU 
in  ch^ters  2  and  13  all  of  the  accti—tlonw 
thai  an  all-voluntary  force  would  produce 
miUtarlatlc  trends  in  our  society.  The  Re- 
port's initial  point  la  entirely  correct — that 
a  volunteer  fwoe  would  be  very  little  dif- 
ferent from  the  existing  mixed  military,  and 
hence  the  Impact  'would  not  differ  greatly. 
They  also  are  correct  in  saying  that  the 
draftee  has  little  or  no  dMaocrattirtng  effect 
on  the  military  and  that  attitudes  and  trends 
in  the  mlUtary  are  determined  by  the  make- 
up of  the  officer  at  higher  ranks.  This  con- 
dition is  not  altered  by  ending  forced  labor 
at  the  lowest  level.  The  Commission  repeats 
its  argument,  with  which  we  agree,  that  the 
draft  has  a  dangeroiu  impact  on  foreign 
policy. 

The  Commission  has  included  etudlea  ot 
voluntary  militaries  abroad  (particularly 
England  and  Canada)  which  ahow  no  tend- 
ency toward  isolation  or  mlUtarlam.  Ilkey 
mention,  although  do  not  olte  the  abundani 


evidence,  that  military  ooupa  In  Eurc4>e  and 
Latin  America  are  at  least  as  frequent  in 
draft  based  armies  as  In  mixed  or  volunteer 
forces.  In  Africa,  hired  mercenaries  in  dic- 
tatorships at  the  non-commlseloned  officer 
level  are  usually  supplemented  by  forced  la- 
bor below. 

Although  the  draft  has  provided  an  ave- 
nue for  dissent,  the  Commission  rightly 
points  out  that  it  is  not  the  primary  cause 
of  that  dissent.  A  voluntary  system,  we 
would  add,  will  allow  objective  dissent  from 
military  policy  without  the  added  confusion 
of  the  draft.  The  Commission  has  noted  a 
reduction  in  the  niunber  of  veterans  In 
the  society  as  a  result  of  an  all-volxmteer 
force — from  a  present  13%  to  about  BTc 
in  the  year  3000.  The  Commission  Indicates 
that  there  Is  no  evidence  to  support  con- 
clusions that  this  reduction  would  be  harm- 
ful in  terms  of  attitude  changes  toward 
patriotism  and  support  of  the  government 
against  foreign  threats.  We  would  go  further 
to  note  that  veterans  organizations  today, 
with  a  few  noted  exceptions,  tend  to  be 
most  supportive  of  all  military  budget  re- 
quests and  other  policies,  and  that  a  reduc- 
tion In  their  numbers  and  power  would  in- 
crease the  possibiUty  of  pubUc  contr<4  and 
criticism  of  these  important  matters. 

Finally,  the  Commission  has  noted  that 
It  Is  important  at  all  times  for  civilians  to 
keep  the  military  sector  under  control.  They 
suggest  one  very  Important  method  for  in- 
creasing that  control:  a  reduction  in  the 
isolation  of  the  military  by  reducing  pay- 
ment in  kind.  This  In  turn  reduces  the  tend- 
ency for  military  personnel  to  become  en- 
tirely dependent  on  the  military  for  all  their 
needs.  Civlllanlcation  of  medical  faculties 
and  employees,  housing,  food  and  clothing 
(the  Commissary  network)  and  the  increase 
of  lateral  entry  (use  of  civilian  employees) 
are  suggestions  which  we  endorse.  We  would 
urge  a  further  study  to  implement  the 
rather  general  remarks  of  the  Report  on 
this  subject.  A  report  on  these  and  other 
ways  to  control  the  military  within  a  democ- 
racy la  now  being  prepared  by  Karl  Hess 
and  others  for  the  National  Coimcll  To 
Repeal  the  Draft.  It  will  be  published  In 
the  fall  by  Bandom  House,  and  a  summary 
will  be  available  for  the  Congressional  hear- 
ings scheduled  this  spring. 

We  feel  that  the  Oatee  Commission  Report 
has  made  a  vi^ioUy  adequate  study  of  objec- 
tions to  the  volunteer  army  on  grounds  that 
it  would  be  "mercenary."  Such  arguments 
overlook  the  fact  that  our  present  officer 
corps  is  well  paid,  as  are  the  police  and  others 
who  provide  for  security  and  defense — yet 
they  are  not  called  mercenaries  by  reason 
of  their  salaries.  We  would  stress  more 
strongly  than  the  Commission  that  'we  now 
have  a  professional  military  which  has  some 
tendencies  toward  mllitarlam  and  isolation, 
and  irtilcb  has  gotten  somewhat  out  of  con- 
trol. Ending  the  draft  vrould  not  Increase 
these  dangers,  but  could  be  a  first  step  In 
creating  checks  upon  the  power  of  the  mili- 
tary establishment. 

B.f^ti.   AND    BCONOMIC    BALANCE   IM    A 
Vra-UNTAET    8TSTXM 

The  Commission  Report  deals  at  length 
with  these  problems  and  indicates  that  the 
Increase  of  blacks  in  an  all-volunteer  force, 
given  present  trends,  will  be  negligible.  It 
points  out  that  higher  ntimbers  of  Negroes 
in  a  voltmteer  force  is  not  an  indication  of 
racial  dtscrlinlnatlon,  while  tbe  presently 
tilgti  nimiber  of  Negro  draftees  (who  die  at  a 
higher  proportion  than  volunteers)  is  indi- 
cative of  Injustloe.  We  concur  in  these  find- 
ings and  wotUd  add  that  recent  changes  with- 
in the  black  community  may  lead  to  a 
reduotlon  of  Negroes  In  the  military.  These 
induds  tbe  liMiinasIni  ooosdousneas  of  black 
people  ot  nwial  pride  and  a  seswe  of  commu- 
nity apart  tram  the  wtalte  community,  and 
sotneUmes  in  (^position  to  it. 


The  parallel  argument  that  a  volunteer 
force  would  be  made  up  primarily  of  the 
lower  income  groups  Is  also  refuted  by  the 
Oates  Commission.  Our  present  mlUtary  men 
below  officer  rank  include  a  very  high  per- 
centage of  men  from  lower  income  families — 
and  these  are  often  draftees.  Such  taxation 
of  the  poor  is  obviously  wrong.  A  volunteer 
force  would  offer  high  wages  and  If  the  poor 
joined  they  would  do  so  by  choice.  Members 
of  middle  Income  groups  would  be  Increas- 
ingly attracted  to  the  higher  salaries,  and 
there  would  be  a  probable  reduction  of  the 
percentage  of  poor  in  the  services. 

RECOMMENDATIONS  OF  THE  CITIZENS  OOMMITTSE 

We  commend  the  members  and  staff  of  the 
Oates  Commission  for  their  excellent  Report 
and  we  recommend  that  the  Report  be  taken 
up  at  once  by  the  Armed  Services  Committees 
In  both  Houses  of  the  Congress.  Hearings 
should  be  held,  as  promised,  early  In  this 
session.  At  those  hearings,  the  legislation  al- 
ready put  forward  to  end  the  draft  should  be 
considered  and  reported  to  the  floor.  Three 
bills  deal  with  these  matters  at  present: 
S.  603,  HJl.  10174  and  HJR.  13379.  They  de- 
serve Immediate  attention.  Other  recommen- 
dations of  the  Oates  Commission  should  be 
incorporated  into  these  blUs  as  amendments, 
or  new  l»glfflt>^«""  shotild  be  fomulated  and 
considered  by  the  Committees. 

We  recommend  that  the  Congress  move 
on  this  Issue  before  adjournment  this  sss- 
sion.  In  addition  to  providing  for  a  volunteer 
military  along  the  lines  suggested  by  the 
Commission,  it  is  Important  tbat  Congress 
set  a  date  for  termination  of  the  President's 
authority  to  Induct.  We  suggest  that  thU 
termination  be  at  the  time  that  power  Is 
now  scheduled  to  expire:  June  30.  1971. 

We  suggest  that  the  Oates  Commission 
has  presented  ample  evidence  that  draft 
repeal  need  not  await  the  end  of  the  Viet- 
nam conflict.  (Recent  polls  show  a  majority 
of  the  American  people  favor  a  voluntary 
military  over  any  form  of  the  draft) .  Toung 
people,  black  people  and  many  other  groups 
are  nearly  unanimous  In  demanding  an  end 
to  the  draft  now.  The  Oates  Commission 
Report  wiU  add  to  their  determinatlan.  and 
as  Its  suggestions  are  unheeded  or  oompro- 
miaed.  their  dismay  and  distrust  wlU  grow 
as  will  the  division  in  our  whole  nation. 

We  therefore  urge  the  Congress  to  act  to 
end  the  draft  next  year.  A  stand-by  draft 
should  be  a  minimal  registration  ot  eight- 
een-year-olds. Even  this  may  prove  an  un- 
necessary infringement  <a  privacy.  KspedaUy 
important  is  the  recommendation  that  the 
draft  be  reactivated  only  by  a  joint  resolu- 
tion or  Act  of  Congress,  not  by  Executive 
order  w  decree.  Under  no  circumstances 
should  the  President  continue  to  hold  the 
power  of  Induction  beyond  June  30,  1971. 

We  are  presenting  our  recommendation  as 
an  appeal  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  his  aide,  Mr.  Martin  Anderson,  and 
to  Senator  John  Stennls  (Sezukte  Armed 
Services  Committee),  Congressman  Mendel 
Rivers  (House  Armed  Services  Committee) 
and  ff^ifitr""  Edward  Kennedy  (Senate  Ju- 
diciary Committee). 


THE  MEW   YORK 
DEPARTMENT 


CXJRRUPTION   IN 
CITY     POLICE 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rccom,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaka,  on  April  25, 
1970,  the  New  York  Times  oommenced 
a  series  of  articles  authored  by  David 
Bumham.  Thooe  artides  deal  with  police 
corruption  existtng  in  the  city  of  New 
Yoric  A  sordid  picture,  Including  protec- 
tion of  drug  dealers  and  the  gambling  In- 
dustiy,  and  the  charging  of  fees  by  po- 
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llcemen  to  businessmen  engaged  In  legiti- 
mate business  operations,  is  revealed  by 
this  scathing  series.  The  most  distressing 
aspect  of  the  articles  Is  that  reports  of 
police  corruption  were  brought  to  high 
officials  in  the  city  goTemment  but  they 
refused  to  InTestlgate  because  of  their 
fear  of  investigating  the  police.  The  most 
redeeming;  asi>eet  was  the  revelation  that 
the  corrupt  activities  of  many  policemen 
were  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
public  by  a  smuall  group  of  dedicated 
young  policemen  who  pursued  this  mat- 
ter at  the  risk  of  their  lives.  When  they 
saw  no  opportunity  of  having  the  city 
administration  investigate  the  corrup- 
tion they  brought  this  Intolerable  situ- 
atloo  to  the  attention  of  the  New  York 
Times. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  what  has  been 
revealed  as  taking  place  in  the  dty  of 
New  York  takes  place  in  many  other 
cities  in  our  country. 

The  author  of  the  series.  DaTld  Bum- 
ham,  deserves  a  Pulltaer  Prlae  for  his  in- 
vestigation and  series  of  articles,  and  the 
police  officers  who  brought  these  cor- 
rupt activities  to  the  attention  of  the 
public  through  Mr.  Bumham  each  de- 
serves the  city's  medal  of  honor.  I  hope 
that  the  investic*tioD  flnaUy  commenced 
by  the  administration  of  the  city  of  New 
Tork  will  culminate  in  a  thorough  top- 
to-bottom  cleanup  leading  to  criminal 
prosecution  and  rtl.smfawal  from  the  po- 
lice force  of  those  who  have  betrayed  the 
public  trust. 

I  recommend  that  the  articles  which 
X  am  annexinc  be  read  by  our  colleagues: 

(Pram  the  Hew  York  Tlmaa,  Apr.  SS.  1970] 

Obaft  Paid  to  Poucx  Bns  Saib  To  Rtrir 

Iirro  ICnxjoNS 

(By  David  BumbAm) 

Mkrootle*  d«al«rs,  gambler*  and  btutnaM- 
«MD  mak*  imctt  payoMnti  of  mlUlona  ai  dol- 
lan  a  yaar  «o  ttaa  poUeifn  of  N«w  Tork. 
fii^MMiiiiig  to  poUeinan.  Uw-«nf oroemmt  ax- 
parta  and  Maw  Torkara  wbo  maka  rucb  pay- 
xamti  tbanaatvaa. 

'  Daaptta  aoeb  wVla^>raad  eomipUon,  oA- 
elala  ta  both  tlta  Undaay  admlalatraUoB  and 
Iba  Pollea  Dapartmatit  hava  fallad  to  InvaaU- 
gata  a  nnmbar  t€  eaaaa  oT  eerruptlan  broogbt 
to  ttaatr  atMBttoa.  aaiireaa  wttbln  tba  dapart- 

BMBtMy. 

Thia  pletura  baa  amargad  from  a  slx-matttb 
•array  of  poUea  corraptlon  by  The  New  Tork 
Tlmaa.  Tlta  aorray  tncludad  an  awmHiattnti 
or  poUea  aad  eoort  raeorda  and  intarvlawa 
with  Moraa  of  pMloa  eaaaauuidafa.  potloainan. 
fonnar  poUeetnan.  law-aaftJgewnaBt  axparti 
and  prl^ta  otttaana. 

Tlta  pleti3«  alao  ta  drawn  frtsn  IntanrWwa 
wltti  a  group  ot  poUeooMn — Including  ear- 
•ral  eeaunandmg  oaloan — who  deotdad  to 
talk  to  The  Tlmaa  aboot  Xbm  problam  of  oor- 
niptlon  becauae.  tbay  ^largad.  elty  oOelala 
bad  baan  ramlaa  in  InvaaUgatlng  oorruptlon. 

Tba  namaa  of  tba  pollcaman  wbo  rllinnaail 
oocTopUon  wltb  T^ta  Tlmaa  ara  being  wlth- 
bald  to  ptotatt  tbam  froa  poailbla  raprlaala. 

On  Tburaday.  liavor  UndMy  annoonoad 
tba  f  ormatlan  of  a  ^Mclal  flva-man  oammit- 
taa  to  ravlaw  tlM  etty  proeadura  for  mvastt- 
gattng  pollea  oorrapUon.  OerporaUon  Ooon- 
aal  J.  Laa  Bankln  waa  wamad  diatman  and 
PoUea  OciBiBlHloaar  Howard  X.  Lncy  la  a 
mwilignftlnprT-' 

Tlia  anaaoMMMnt  ftiUawad  a  SHlaa  of 
I  ImM  at  Ottf  BaU  aad  PoUaa  Baad- 
utagtba  last  faw  waaka  after  tha 
bnlatatcatten  leaned  Tba  TIsmb 
eondtuttoc  a  snrray  of  pcdlee  eormp- 


The  policemen  and  private  dtlaena  who 
talked  to  Tba  Tlmaa  daacrlbe  a  eltuatlon  In 
wbleb  payoff*  by  gambler*  to  poUoamen  are 
almoat  commonplaoa.  In  which  aoma  poUoa- 
men accept  brlbea  from  narooiloa  daalara.  In 
which  bualneaamen  throughout  tba  etty  are 
subjected  to  extortion  to  cover  up  Infrac- 
tions of  law  and  In  which  Internal  payotTs 
among  policeman  seem  to  have  become  Ln- 
sUtutlonallaed. 

"Police  oOlclala  always  talk  about  tba  oc- 
casional rotten  apple  In  the  barrel  when  cor- 
ruption comes  up,**  said  Ralph  Salerno,  a 
recenUy  retired  New  Tork  police  aargaant 
and  nationally  respected  expert  on  organised 
crime.  "They'd  be  a  lot  more  honeat  If  tbay 
talked  about  the  rotten  barrel." 

Only  a  relatively  few  cases  of  corruption 
are  successfully  Investigated  by  the  Police 
Department.  In  a  recent  letter  to  State  San- 
atcw  John  Hughes,  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Legislative  Committee  on  Crime.  Commis- 
sioner Leary  said  that  In  the  137  eaaaa  ot 
police  -nlsconduct  referred  to  the  depart- 
ment In  the  last  three  years,  seven  policemen 
were  dismissed. 

During  a  recently  tape-recorded  conversa- 
tion with  a  policeman  that  was  made  avail- 
able to  TtM  Times,  the  top  uniformed  po- 
lice official  responsible  for  stamping  out  cor- 
ruption In  his  department — Supervlalng  Aa- 
slstant  Chief  Inspector  Joaepb  McOovem— 
waa  asked  what  he  had  aocompllabed. 

"What  have  we  accomplished r*  be  replied. 
"I  think  I  have  done  a  damn  good  Job  pro- 
tecting the  Commissioner  against  tba  on- 
alaugbU  of  outalde  agenclea." 

MAToa'a  oasaa  crm 

An  example  of  the  department's  reluctance 
to  openly  acknowledge  corruption  as  a  prob- 
lem U  lU  rwponaa  to  an  order  Issued  by 
Mayor  Lindsay  to  aU  city  agenciea  laat  May 
13. 

Tba  order  reqolred  that  "aU  aUegaUona  or 
Indlcatloaa  of  poaalble  oorruptlon  or  wrong- 
doing~  be  reported  ImmedUtely  to  tbe  In- 
veatlfatton  Department  before  any  acUon  was 
taken  by  tbe  agency  involved. 

According  to  a  source  In  tbe  Investigation 
Department,  the  PoUoe  Department  baa  re- 
fused to  comply  wltb  Mayor  Lindsay's  order. 

One  of  tbe  poUoamen  wbo  came  to  Tbe 
Tlmee  dleeusaad  tbe  effect  of  tbe  department 
attitude  toward  oorruptlon  on  tbe  IndlvUtaal 
poUoeman. 

*a  beUeve  tbat  M  per  cent  of  tbe  oopa 
would  prefer  to  be  honeat,"  be  said.  "But  tbey 
see  so  much  corruption  around  them  tbat 
Bwny  feel  It  is  pointless  not  to  go  alockg." 

FDBUCS   FAITH   JJflLlSB 

In  addition  to  tamlahlng  tbe  poUceman's 
attitude  toward  >'«'«»«w  tstA  hla  Job,  students 
of  law  enforcement  say,  corruption  alao  Im- 
poeea  a  maaaiva  secret  tax  on  the  dtlaena  of 
Mew  Tork,  dilutee  tbe  enforcement  of  many 
laws  and  uadennines  tbe  public  faith  In 
JuaUoe. 

Some  at  tbe  asaartlona  made  by  polloemen 
In  Tbe  Times  survey  follow : 

Arnold  O.  Pralman,  now  a  SUto  Supreme 
Court  Justice,  and  until  January,  10M,  bead 
of  tbe  city's  Invaattgatton  Department,  re- 
fused to  look  Into  cliargas  tbat  Bronx  gam- 
blers were  paying  polloemen  between  »800 
and  SI  ,000  a  montb. 

Mr.  Pralman  learned  about  tbe  eaee  dur- 
ing a  tbree-bour  conversation  wltb  two 
poUoemen  In  hla  Park  Avenue  apartment  on 
May  90, 1968. 

Jiwt  about  a  year  Utar,  wltb  no  known 
■sslstann  fran  tbe  Invaetlgatlan  Depart- 
ment, algbt  of  tbe  platnelotbee  men  wbom 
Mr.  nalman  bad  bean  told  about  ware  to- 
dieted  ae  a  rendt  of  an  ladependHrt  tavas- 
ttgattoa  by  a  Bronx  grand  Jury. 

Justlee  VValaaa  aaid  yeatvday  that  thare 
WM  a  saeetl^  with  a  platnelolbee  man  wlto 
provided  bim  with  tnfomattea,  but  be 
tbat  he  bad  ever  dlscoatinued  an 


Investigation  of  poUoe  corruption.  He  added 
that  the  information  provided  was  extremely 
general  and  tbat  "no  specifics  were  ever 
given." 


Jay  Krlegel,  Mayor  Lindsay's  staff  assistant 
for  law  enforcement,  told  a  policeman  early 
In  106S  that  the  administration  oould  not 
act  on  charges  of  poUce  corruption  because 
it  did  not  want  to  upaet  tbe  police  during 
tbe  possibly  turbulent  summer  ahead. 

About  a  year  before  making  this  state- 
ment, Mr.  Krlegel  arranged  for  Mayor  Lindsay 
to  meet  a  group  of  policemen  so  be  could 
get  a  realistic  underat ending  of  tbe  problems 
of  corruption.  The  meeting  was  caUed  off  at 
tbe  last  moment  wltb  urgent  InatrucUona 
from  Mr.  Krlegel  to  the  poUceman  assisting 
blm  to  forget  that  It  bad  ever  been  scheduled. 

Mr.  Krlegel  bad  no  comment  yeaterday. 

A  detective  wltb  many  years  of  experience 
in  tbe  narcotics  division  said  one  of  his 
coUeaguea  had  arranged  payoffs  to  tbe  police 
from  major  heroin  dealers  of  up  to  960.000, 
In  return  for  such  favors  aa  tbe  deetruotlon 
of  evidence  gathered  on  secret  wlretapa. 

Because  the  detective  arranging  tbe  pay- 
offs was  shot  under  mysterious  drcumstanees 
a  few  months  ago,  he  now  Is  under  Investi- 
gation. 

Some  aspeeta  of  polloe  oorruptlon  In  Mew 
Tork  and  tbe  related  coats  were  dlsnisMrt 
recently  in  a  report  by  the  Joint  Leglalatlve 
Conunlttee  on  Crime.  The  committee  charged 
that  gambling  In  the  slums  of  New  Tork 
"could  not  function  wltbout  official  tolerance 
Induced  by  corruption." 

"Testimony  before  this  committee  clearly 
reveals,"  It  said,  "tbat  the  ghetto  reeldenta 
are  perfectly  aware  of  the  corrupt  relation- 
ship between  police  racketeers  and  certain 
elements  In  the  Police  Department,  and,  for 
tbla  reaaon,  have  a  deep  cynicism  oonoem- 
Ing  the  integrity  of  tbe  police  In  maintaining 
law  and  order  In  tbe  community." 

Another  aspect  emerged  In  tbe  anger  of  a 
Brooklyn  bookmaker  who  complained  that 
tbe  plalnclotbes  men  be  regularly  bribed 
continued  to  demand  payments  even  after 
tbey  had  been  transferred  out  of  gambUng 
enforcement  to  tbe  narcotics  division.  He 
said  his  payment  was  91,300  a  month,  divided 
by  four  levels  of  the  department  Including 
one  unit  at  headquarters. 

Tbe  bookmaker  said  In  an  Interview  that 
•ome  of  bia  busier  ooUeaguea  paid  the  police 
aa  much  as  91,400  a  month  and  tbat  tbe  po- 
Uoe Impneort  an  extra  payment  If  a  book- 
maker took  beu  on  both  tbe  flat  racea  and 
tbe  trotters. 

rooo  rATorra 

Putting  an  exact  price  tag  on  corruption  Is 
Impossible.  Tbe  Joint  Leglalatlve  Committee 
on  Crime  recently  reported,  however,  tbat 
the  city's  10.000  small  Puerto  Rlcan  grooery 
stores  were  estimated  to  give  tbe  poUoe  96.3- 
mlUlon  a  year  In  small  weekly  payments  and 
tree  food  to  avoid  summonaee  on  minor 
Mbsrgse 

Mnmbera  operators,  aeeordlng  to  Pederal 
and  atoU  agenclea  and  prlvato  reeeeroh»i' 
eetlmatee,  make  payoCa  between  97-mllUan 
and  919-mlIllon  a  year.  Builders  to  Manhat- 
tan report  tbey  aooietlmea  pay  local  pattti- 
men  between  940  and  9400  a  month  for  each 
bulIdlBg  alto  or  renovated  building. 

One  Weet  Side  Uquor  dealer  eald  be  paid 
tbe  police  about  91XM>0  a  year  In  cash  ttpa 
and  free  and  eut-rato  Uquor. 

Beyond  tbe  financial  eoet  at  oorruptlon  is 
Its  corroding  effect  on  tbe  self -esteem  of  tbe 
poUoemaa. 

"One  platnelotbee  man  got  a  Mt  pblloeapbl* 
cal  about  taking  It,"  a  poUoeman  reeaUed  re- 
cenUy. "He  suted  he  was  a  poor  boy  and  one 
of  tbe  mlAortty  groope  aad  be  aevw  had  any 
money  aad  now  was  bis  Mg  obanea.  Be  said, 
T  dont  eare  what  tbey  o«sr  me.  a  thouaaad. 
a  hundred,  two  dollan.  Ill  take  It.' 
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"And  I  said,  'Ob,  my  Ood,  tblnk  about  It.' 
And  he  said.  If  I  did,  I'd  blow  my  brains 
out."  " 

This  sort  of  corruption,  according  to  many 
on  the  force,  is  woven  Into  the  very  fabric  of 
the  policemen's  professional  life.  Tbe  men 
assigned  to  enforcing  tbe  gambling  laws,  for 
example,  are  expected  to  give  tbe  precinct 
desk  officer  a  96  tip  for  each  gambler  that  tbe 
plainclothes  man  arrests  and  tbe  desk  officer 
must  process. 

"Of  course  a  gambUng  arrest  Is  a  lot  of 
extra  work  for  the  desk  officer,"  a  senior 
police  official  explained.  "But  the  real  reason 
for  the  tip  Is  that  the  desk  officer  knows  the 
plainclothes  man  Is  making  a  lot  of  money — 
tbat  the  arrest  usually  Is  In  some  way 
phony — and  he  wants  his  share  of  the  pie." 

SOMK   DONT   go   along 

Some  desk  officers  do  not  accept  the  tips 
to  expedite  the  paperwork.  "When  I  bad  a 
precinct,"  one  unit  commander  said,  "I  had 
a  desk  officer  that  was  not  going  along  wltb 
this  practice.  I'd  be  In  my  office  and  I  would 
bear  him  shouting:  'Tou  put  tbat  back  In 
your  pocket  I  I  get  paid  for  this.' " 

A  plainclothes  man  agreed.  In  recalling  an 
enco\inter  wltb  a  desk  officer,  that  the  96  tip 
waa  not  mandatory.  "I  don't  have  a  pad,"  be 
told  the  officer.  "I'm  not  on  the  payoff.  I'm 
not  taking  anything  and  there's  notblng 
going  out." 

"And  I  was  reaUy  surprised  that  this  time 
I  bit  someone  who  was  really  Impressed," 
tbe  policeman  added.  "And  he  said,  'fine, 
that's  O.K.  wltb  me.' " 

In  some  precincts,  poUcemen  say,  even  to 
get  a  "good  seat"  in  a  radio  car  tbey  must 

psy 

"I  was  recently  a  patrolman,"  a  sergeant 
said.  "In  my  precinct  you  were  supposed  to 
pay  for  getting  a  good  sector  on  Sunday,  for 
getting  a  good  post.  It's  so  systematlaed  tbat 
tbe  roU-call  man  actually  would  know  in  a 
dollar  flgtire  bow  many  pickups  were  on 
your  post,  and  you  were  suppoised  to  kick 
In  accordingly." 

By  "plekupa,"  be  said,  be  meant  smaU 
weekly  payments  made  by  many  businesses  so 
tbey  could  operate  on  Sunday  In  violation 
of  the  state's  sabbath  law. 

rOLICT   THS   MAIN   BOUaCC 

According  to  tbe  Joint  Legislative  Com- 
mittee on  Crime  and  most  law-enforcement 
experts,  the  numbers  racket,  or  policy  game, 
is  the  single  most  regular  source  of  poUce 
corruption  in  Mew  Tork.  The  numbers  rack- 
et— a  slx-day-a-week  lottery  In  which  play- 
ers can  put  down  small  amounts  of  money— Is 
an  enormous  business. 

One  estimate  by  United  States  Treasury 
agente  several  years  ago  figured  that  the  five 
major  number  operations,  or  banks,  In  Mew 
Tork  were  receiving  91.6-bUllon  a  year  In 
bets.  If  this  estimate  is  correct,  the  numbers 
operation's  annual  gross  Is  bigger  than  that 
reported  by  one  of  New  York's  major  in- 
dustries— dressmaking. 

Some  experts  estimate  that  1  per  cent  of 
the  gross  of  the  numbers  operation,  of  916 
minion  a  year,  la  spent  on  payoffs  at  all 
levels  of  government.  • 

Assigned  to  stamping  out  this  popular, 
carefuUy  organized  and  weU-flnanced  Indus- 
try are  600  plainclothes  men — patrolmen  as- 
signed to  the  uniformed  force  but  wbo  wear 
civilian  clothes.  The  result,  according  to 
many  knowledgeable  sources.  Is  corruption 
and  tbe  transformation  of  many  of  these 
units  from  law-enforcement  agencies  trying 
to  suppress  gambUng  to  regxilatory  agencies 
licensing  It. 

Some  policemen  recaUed  tbat  when  they 
went  to  plainclothea  school  some  of  their 
ciasamatee  complained  that  going  to  the 
school  was  delaying  them  from  getting  out 
Into  tbe  street  and  collecting  graft. 

Otbeia  aaaerted  tbat  the  relatlonablp  be- 
tween gamblers  and  policemen  was  so  well 


organized  that  a  special  mark  was  put  on 
the  envelopes  containing  the  number  slips. 
The  mark,  they  said.  Indicated  to  knowledge- 
able policemen  that  the  "work"  had  been 
paid  for  and  should  be  returned  If  possible. 

contbollxr's  mask 

"These  markings  are  put  on  by  the  con- 
troller ( a  top  man  In  the  numbers  racket) ," 
one  policeman  said.  "If  there's  an  arrest 
made  in  the  meantime,  and  the  plainclothes 
men  are  on  this,  work  Is  supposed  to  go  back 
because  these  people  are  paying  for  protec- 
tion." 

During  the  recent  trial  of  a  numbers  oper- 
ator who  conducted  his  business  in  a  hallway 
in  the  garment  district,  a  policeman  testified 
that  he  had  stood  in  line  and  let  18  gam- 
blers do  business  wltb  the  operator  before 
be  arrested  him. 

After  the  arrest,  the  special  headquarters- 
level  policeman  testified  be  told  the  gam- 
bler, "You  act  as  If  you  have  a  Ucense." 

"I  do,"  the  gambler  was  quoted  by  the  po- 
liceman as  saying.  "You  dont  tblnk  I'd  op- 
erate In  tbe  open  like  this  without  a  license." 
The  policeman  testified  that  the  gambler 
then  showed  blm  two  old  lottery  tickets 
that  apparently  had  been  given  tbe  gambler 
by  a  lower-level  policeman  as  a  sign  that 
would  guarantee  freedom  from  arreet. 

BAXASSKXNT   CHAXCKD 

A  plainclothes  man  working  in  Brooklyn 
said  hla  Manhattan  colleaguee  harassed  blm 
because  he  arrested  every  gambler  he  could, 
rather  than  tbe  ones  who  failed  to  pay  off. 

"There  were  some  wbo  paid  and  seldom 
got  arrested,"  he  said.  "It  seemed  like  our 
re«d  purpoee  was  to  beat  down  tite  competi- 
tion of  tbe  gamblers  wbo  paid,  to  help  tbem 
maintain  their  monopoly." 

Shortly  after  tbla  policeman  was  aaaigned 
to  a  plalnclotbes  squad,  another  poUceman 
handed  him  an  envelope  with  9300  in  it. 
"This  is  from  Jewish  Max,"  tbe  policeman 
waa  told. 

Tbe  poUoeman.  disturbed  by  the  corrup- 
tion, took  hla  complaint  to  Capt.  Philip  J. 
Poran.  tben  oommandw  of  tbe  poUoe  unit 
assigned  to  Coounissioner  Pralman'a  Invea- 
tlgatlon  Department. 

"Well,  we  do  one  of  two  things,"  tbe  po- 
Ucwnan  and  a  coUeague  quoted  Captain 
Poran  aa  saying.  "I'U  take  you  Into  the 
Commlseloner  and  he'U  drag  you  In  front  of 
a  grand  Jury  and  by  the  time  this  thing  la 
through  you'U  be  found  floating  In  the  Bast 
River,  face  down.  Or  you  can  Just  forget  tbe 
whole  thing." 

After  a  discussion  about  what  be  should 
do  with  the  money,  tbe  plainclothes  man 
said,  be  "gave  the  envelope  to  my  supervisor, 
wbo  was  a  aergeant  of  plalnclotbes,  and  he 
waa  very  grateful  for  it — he  sniped  it  out 
of  my  hand  like  he  was  an  elephant  and  I  bad 
a  peanut." 

CONVXaSATION    IN    A    BAB 

In  another  Instance,  this  time  in  the 
Bronx,  a  young  plainclothes  man  was  taken 
to  a  bar  by  another  poUceman  and  intro- 
duced to  tbe  gambler. 

"Tbla  guy  reached  into  bis  pocket  and 
took  out  some  bills,  and  be  peeled  tbem  off 
and  be  gave  some  to  tbe  other  officer  and 
peeled  off  some  more  and  <rflered  it  to  me." 
the  p<dlceman  reoaUed. 

"And  I  said  to  him,  'Wbat's  tbat  for?'  He 
says,  'Get  yourself  a  bat.'  And  I  said.  'WeU, 
I  have  enough  hats.'  So  be  said,  'Oo  on,  take 
It.'  I  said,  'If  you  have  anything  for  me,  give 
it  to  blm,'  and  turned  around  and  walked 
out." 

Tbe  poUoeman  explained  that  to  have 
taken  any  action  against  the  gambler  would 
have  violated  aU  the  "rules"  of  plainclothes 
men  and  possibly  put  his  life  In  danger.  He 
went  on: 

"I  know  the  payoff  waa  around — it  would 
fluctuate  from  9800  to  91.000  a  month  par 
man.  I  would  go  around  wltb  tbem  and  at 


tlmea  Fve  even  helped  them  count  It.  They 
wotUd  put  It  Into  neat  little  bundles  for 
everybody. 

"They  would  have  meeting  places  and  some 
of  tbe  guys  would  malnt*ln  private  apart- 
ments. And  they  would  allot  double  or  a  share 
and  a  half  for  Ueutenants." 

"I'lX   KXBP   It  FOB   TOU" 

The  plalnclotbes  man  refused  to  keep  any 
money  for  himself.  "WeU,  It  seemed  tbat  my 
partner  told  tbem  tbat  I  was  OJK.  but  be 
probably  was  keeping  a  double  share  for 
himself,"  he  said. 

He  recalled  one  poUceman  wbo  waa  "nice 
enough  to  say:  'I'U  Just  keep  It  for  you. 
Whenever  you  want  It,  I  got  It.  And  if  you 
ever  change  yovir  mind,  I'U  have  It  for  you.' " 

A  Ueutenant  who  did  not  know  tbat  the 
plalnclotbes  num  was  not  "on  tbe  pad"  of- 
fered "to  store  my  money — my  share  of  tbe 
money — In  his  attic — he  said  be  bad  a  qiUte 
adequate  amount  of  room  In  his  attic." 

The  plalnclotbes  man,  appaUed  by  what 
be  saw,  said  be  took  tbe  information  about 
corruption  in  tbe  Bronx  to  ComeUus  J. 
Behan,  now  an  Inspector  In  charge  of  tbe 
Police  Department's  prestigious  planning  di- 
vision, and  to  Mr.  Krlegel,  the  mayoral  assist- 
ant. 

Both  meetings  took  plaoe  In  the  fall  of 
1967  he  said — one  in  a  parked  car  and  tbe 
other  In  Mr.  Krlegel's  basement  office  In  City 
HaU. 

Inspector  Behan,  according  to  the  plain- 
clothes man,  said  he  would  Inform  Pirst 
Deputy  Conunlssloner  John  P.  Walsh.  Mr. 
Krlegel  said  he  would  look  into  tbe  matter, 
the  plalnclotbes  man  said. 

Tbe  plainclothes  man  said  be  went  to 
Inspector  Behan  because  be  waa  a  man  of 
widely  recognized  integrity. 

aiX    MONTHS    LATKB    .    .    . 

SU  months  later,  wltb  no  sign  of  activity 
from  PoUce  headquarters  or  City  HaU,  tbe 
plainclothea  man  and  a  poUceman  friend 
wbo  knew  Mr.  Pralman  said  they  met  In 
the  tben  Commiwal oner's  apartment. 

"That  nlgbt,  hla  reectlon  you  know,  reaUy, 
be  was  sitting  on  tbe  edge  of  bia  chair,"  tbe 
friend  recalled.  "Tben  we  started  discusBing 
technical  things  of  how  we  were  reaUy  going 
to  handle  It.  And  tbe  decision  was  made  that 
I  was  going  to  get  a  bug  and  we  were  going 
to  meet  and  I  waa  going  to  bug  tbe  surveil- 
lance truck." 

Tbe  surveillance  truck  waa  uaed  by  Bronx 
poUcemen  to  secretly  obeerve  gambling 
operatlona. 

According  to  tbe  poUceman's  account,  two 
days  after  tbe  meeting  in  the  Pralman  apart- 
ment. Captain  Poran,  the  commander  of 
the  unit  assigned  to  tbe  Investigation  De- 
partment, caUed  tbe  poUceman  Informant's 
friend.  He  said  he  was  told  to  "bring  tbe 
bug  back  to  the  office  forthwith." 

A  few  days  later,  according  to  the  account, 
Commissioner  Pralman  waa  asked  by  tbe 
plainclothes  man's  friend  why  tbe  tovesti- 
gatlon  was  caUed  off. 

"He  UteraUy  would  not  discuss  it,"  tbe 
friend  asserted.  "He  wouldn't  discuss  it  for 
months.  Ultimately,  after  months,  tbe  only 
answer  n«lman  would  make  was  tbat  be 
[the  plainclothes  Informant]  was  a  psycho 
and  that  they  couldnt  get  Involved  and  tbat 
be  wasn't  wllUng  to  cooperate.  And  ttiat 
Just  absolutely  was  not  the  case." 

After  many  months  of  no  visible  action 
from  Headquarters  poUce  Investigators,  tbe 
PoUce  Department  learned  that  the  Investi- 
gation Department  bad  also  been  Informed 
about  the  regular  payoffs  to  poUcemen  in 
tbe  Bronx.  Information  about  the  case  then 
was  sent  to  poUce  officials  In  the  Bronx  and 
to  District  Attorney  Burton  B.  Roberta. 

In  Pebruary,  1969,  a  Bronx  grand  Jury  in- 
dicted eight  policemen  on  perjury  charges 
and  numerous  gamblen  for  contempt 
charges.  Including  one  who  was  revealed  to 
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b«  »n  *g«nt  at  Joaaph  (B«7onn«  Jb«)  Zlca- 
r«Ul.  Th*  CM*  >oliit  on*  o<  th*  poUo«fn«a 
now  Is  being  Ui«d  and  the  Jury  U  aipfiUd 
to  hADd  up  Iti  (tocUloD  MondAy.  Tb*  eaaea 
•saUwt  Um  aaraa  otb«r  poao«m«n  kra  pcnd- 
inc. 

Police  eomiptioB  ln..|}£rooUcs  enforcement, 
according  to  all  policemen  Interviewed.  Is  no- 
where near  as  carefully  organised  as  corrup- 
tion In  gambling  mionmo*aX. 

But  becMM*  the  potential  proflts  are  much 
larger.  indlTldnal  narootloa  detectlvea  are 
constantly  tempted.  In  reoent  years,  for  ex- 
ample, three  New  Tork  narcotics  detectives. 
two  NaMaa  Ooonty  Inveatlgators  and  a  Fed- 
eral agent  were  arrestsd  on  cbargea  of  MlUng 
drugs. 

LJkst  year  two  detectives  were  arrested  and 
aocuaed  of  trying  to  bribe  an  assistant  dis- 
trict attorney  in  the  Bronx  to  go  easy  on  a 
heroin  wholesaler. 

TRXXZ  CHASCXl)   «TrR   KZTOITIOIf 

Only  last  month  three  detectives  were 
charged  with  extorting  $1,200  In  cash,  106 
"decks"  of  heroin  and  a  variety  of  personal 
possessions  from  five  New  Yorkers. 

But  there  Is  some  evidence  that  a  more 
regular  kind  of  corruption  is  not  entirely 
unknown.  One  policeman,  with  six  years  of 
•xperlence  In  tb*  narcotics  division  and  Its 
•lite  special  Investigating  unit,  said  one  of 
his  fellow  detectives  arranged  payoffs  to  po- 
licemen from  the  largest  heroin  dealer. 

TlMse  payoffs,  he  said,  ranged  from  $5,000 
for  »»»«««« g«»«g  testimony  Just  enough  so  a 
drug-eeller  would  not  be  convicted  to  $50,000 
for  the  sale  of  a  "wire" — the  recorded  con- 
versation nuMle  by  a  police  wiretap  or  bug. 

Th*  detective  who  aUegedly  arranged  the 
payoffs  recently  was  shot  and  asrloualy 
wo\inded  in  s  gun  battle  near  a  Bronx  bang- 
out  of  major  heroin  importers.  The  case  now 
Is  under  Investigation. 

Tb»  de«setlv«  who  desrrlbtid  ths  alleged 
Incident  to  Tbs  TIaea  said  that,  in  at  Isast 
one  eaaa  be  knsw.  several  at  hla  eoUeagoea 
collected  a  great  deal  at  damaging  evldenee 
about  a  major  heroin  dealer,  let  the  alleged 
payoff  •rransH'  know  tbay  had  the  evktance 
and  then  waNad  for  a  bid  IMm  the  crtmlnals. 
The  bid  eaaa  and  the  money  waa  eoUaeted. 
be  said. 

Several  high-ranking  poUea  oillrtala  aald 
In  Interrtews  that  many  narcotic  detaetlvea — 
beeaoie  thsy  are  encouraged  to  meet  a  qno«a 
of  four  felony  arrests  a  month  and  because 
•o  little  mcBsy  is  available  to  pay  Informers 
resort  to  stsaltwg  drugs  from  ens  addict  and 
giving  It  to  another  to  buy  Information. 

m  addition  to  tho  graft  potential  in  the 
naroottca  traAc  Itaelf ,  oomqit  poMosmsn  are 
In  a  iM'nKI'^  to  eaart  eonaidarabla  pressure 
on  tha  ovners  at  ban  and  restaurants.  This 
Is  becanss  a  narcotics  arrest  In  such  an  ea* 
tabllahment  mtant  the  owner  can  lose  his 
liquor  lloense 

A  detective  with  aavenl  yeaia  at 
In  naroottca  enfaroeaaant  aald  he 
top  ocmnander  In  tba  narcotics  dlviston 
/•hMtiriwg  another  ofBdal  for  not  demand- 
ing and  ncatvlng  regular  payoffs  from  the 
bars  In  hla  )vtsdletion. 

But  tbs  payments  to  polloenven  by  an  un- 
known nnsaber  at  New  York's  4.434  I  lean  sort 
taverns  is  only  one  at  a  variety  o<  paymenta 
made  by  lagltlmato  bartnassss  and  InsUtu- 
tlons  In  New  Tork. 

Some  of  tba  a,aaa  llosnsed  liquor  stores,  for 
example,  also  ntaks  various  kinds  at  pay- 
ments to  tha  poUoe.  One  busy  Wast  8Me 
liquor  dealer  said: 

"At  CbrUtoMs  ttma.  the  eight  man  working 
In  tba  patrol  car  get  $5  aiilaos,  tha  live  ser- 
geants get  $10  each  and  tba  two  Uantanants 
get  $50  aaeh.  TiMn  tbara  aia  tba  Cbrlstmas 
bottles  thay  iMoally  want  tba  most  axpan- 
slve  brand  at  Scotch — for  the  traOe  pcdloe- 
man.  tha  moontad  poUcamen  and  sight  or 
nins  prednet  patio^san  who  oome  In  with 
tbalr  bands  oat. 


"Then  over  a  year,  the  guys  will  oome  in 
and  say,  'Well,  I'm  going  on  vacation,  how 
about  a  bottle?'  or  give  some  other  excuse 
why  tbey  shotild  get  something  for  nothing. 
FlnaUy.  I'm  expected  to  sell  at  coat — no 
profit  at  all — to  all  the  oops  In  the  area.  I 
eetimate  that  all  of  this  costs  me  between 
ga.OOO  and  $3,000  a  year." 

VALOB  axcaivii) 

The  businessman  knew  be  was  acting  In 
violation  of  state  law,  but  said  he  got  some- 
thing for  his  money. 

"First,  I  want  my  customers  and  suppliers 
to  be  able  to  double-park  for  a  few  minutes 
without  getting  a  simunons."  be  explained. 
"Second.  I  know  that  when  I  call  for  help 
the  precinct  will  come  pretty  fast." 

Construction  companies  are  another  vine- 
yard for  the  police,  although  the  amount 
paid  seems  to  vary  from  borough  to  borough 
and  even  from  precinct  to  precinct.  A  Man- 
hattan architect  said  that  it  was  his  experi- 
ence that  the  standard  fee  for  the  police 
was  $400  a  month  and  that  the  money  usu- 
ally was  picked  up  by  the  sergeant. 

A  Greenwich  Village  contractor  said  tn  an 
Interview  that  he  recently  paid  the  police 
$600  while  be  was  renovating  a  brownstone. 

"This  guy  came  around  and  said.  Tve 
come  to  see  you  for  the  boys,'  "  the  contractor 
declared.  "I  was  amaned  because  he  was  so 
open.  There  were  five  laborers  standing 
around  watching.  The  Job  was  pretty  meesy 
so  I  decided  I  better  pay.  I  reached  In  my 
pocket  and  gave  him  $30.  He  said,  "That's 
not  enough:  It's  $40  a  month  for  the  sergeant 
and  $5  a  month — $40  altogether — for  the 
eight  guys  In  the  patrol  car.'  What  annoyed 
me  was  that  this  payment  dldnt  even  stop 
the  parking  tickets." 

Another  contractor  new  to  the  city  and  on 
his  first  Job — a  Lower  Bast  Side  renovation — 
said  a  poUeeman  cams  around  and  told  him 
ha  wanted  to  maka  "some  flnanrlal  arranga- 
manta." 

"The  sergeant  told  me  the  fee  for  hla  serv- 
leee  would  be  $40  a  month,"  the  contractor 
aald.  "I  asked  him  what  the  $40  would  give 
me  and  he  said  something  about  there  being 
IS  sergeants  In  the  prednet  and  they  would 
leave  me  alone. 

"After  I  gave  him  the  money  ha  waa  very 
congenial  and  kept  asking  me  whether  all 
the  financial  condltlona  were  satisfactory. 
He  was  very  pleasant.  Prior  to  that  hs  was 
sort  of  demanding." 

According  to  another  contractor,  the  ex- 
tortion of  money  from  construction  com- 
panlee  Is  so  regular  that  members  of  the 
force  In  one  prednet  did  not  even  hesitate 
when  the  contractor  started  building  a  new 
precinct  house  for  them.  "I  was  amazed:  they 
came  around  and  put  the  arm  on  me  for  $40 
a  weak."  ha  aald. 

Another  source  at  Illegal  money  Is  said  to 
be  the  "reward"  some  insurance  companies 
and  other  conoems  pay  detectlvee  for  the  re- 
turn of  stolen  goods. 

A  few  months  ago  a  lieutenant  and  de- 
teetlve  on  the  Lower  West  Side  were  Indleted 
on  charges  of  extorting  $5,000  from  Ifont- 
gomary  Ward  with  the  prondss  that  with  the 
monay  tbey  would  ha  able  to  find  two  trucks 
fined  with  radio  equipment  that  bad  been 
hijacked. 

Because  such  arrangements  usually  remain 
sscret.  It  Is  not  sasy  to  estlmaU  how  fre- 
quently they  take  plaee.  But  one  knowl- 
edgeable agent  of  the  Federal  Bxireau  of  In- 
vestigation said  he  felt  the  payments  of 
rewards  was  not  unusual. 

"tt's  a  lot  cheaper  to  pay  a  $6,000  bribe." 
ba  said,  "than  to  lose  $100,000  worth  of 
mink  coata." 

The  $35  finder's  fee  normally  given  by  ear- 
rental  agendea  for  the  recovery  of  one  of 
tbsir  stolen  cars  was  described  as  another 
aoorea  of  inagal  tnccnia  for  poueaman.  "I 
dont   aea   anything    wrong   vtth   1$    aiau 


though  taking  tha  dough  la  agalnat  ragula- 
tions."  a  detacttve  said. 

Many  policemen  become  lonely,  despairing 
and  frustrated  because  they  feel  there  is 
nothing  they  can  do  about  the  continuing 
corruption  they  wltnees  every  working  day. 

"I  remember  one  time  we  went  on  a  call." 
a  Brooklyn  poUoeman  said.  "A  girl  had  tried 
to  commit  suldde  by  taking  an  overdose  of 
ptlla.  Three  patrol  cars  responded  and  there 
were  six  of  us  standing  around  this  little 
one-room  apartment,  the  girl  lying  there, 
Just  breathing. 

"One  of  the  guys  walked  over  to  her 
dresser  and  scooped  up  a  large  handful  of 
subway  tokens  and  dropped  them  In  his 
pocket.  No  one  said  a  word.  It  killed  me,  but 
there  was  nothing  to  do.  There  was  no  sense 
UUlng  the  sergeant  because  he  was  part  of 
the  dub." 

(From  the  New  Tork  Times,  Apr.  26,  1»70I 
Gamblcbs'  Links  to  Polics  Lxad  to 

ViBTUAI.    "LZCXNSINO" 

(By  David  Bumham) 

New  York  gamblers  '«»«"*««"  an  Intlmato 
and  flnanrlal  rewarding  relationship  with 
many  policemen  that  at  times  perverts  law 
enforcement  into  a  system  cf  "licensing" 
the  dty's  vast  gambUng  Industry,  aocord- 
ing  to  some  police  sources. 

This  association  between  gamblers  and 
many  of  the  ptollcemen  assigned  to  the  de- 
partment's specialised  antl-gambllng  units 
waa  deecrlbed  by  poUee  officials,  policemen 
and  former  policemen  In  a  six-month  surrey 
undertaken  by  The  New  York  Times  on  the 
problems  of  police  corruption. 

A  special  committee  set  up  by  Mayor 
Lindsay  to  InvesUgato  corruption  after  he 
learned  that  The  Times  was  planning  to  pub- 
lish lU  survey  said  yesterday  that  It  would 
hold  Ita  first  meeting  tomorrow  morning. 
Citizens  were  urged  to  report  any  spedCc 
Information  they  had  on  wrongdoing. 

The  names  of  the  policemen  who  dis- 
cussed corruption  with  The  Times  during 
the  siirvey  are  being  withheld  to  protect 
them  from  poeslble  reprisals. 

Although  the  Times  survey  showed  there 
were  many  souroaa  of  poUea  graft,  virtually 
all  knowladgasbia  azperta  agreed  that  the 
highly  organised  and  sui>erbly  efficient  gam- 
bling Industry  contributed  the  most. 

There  are  two  major  kinds  of  Illegal  gam- 
bling In  New  Tork.  One  Is  the  "policy 
game"  or  "numbers  racket" — a  six  day  a 
week  lottery.  The  other  Is  bookmaklng,  where 
individual  citizens  can  place  bets  on  events 
such  as  football  games  and  hone  races. 

Bstlmates  of  the  annual  take  of  the  gam- 
blers vary.  But  two  New  Tork  Treasury  De- 
partment agents  a  few  years  ago  set  the 
yearly  gross  of  the  five  major  pc^cy  games 
In  New  York  City  alone  at  $1.5-bmion. 

Some  law  enforcement  experts  say  In  gen- 
eral .:>nly  that  those  gamblers  who  pay  bribes 
are  allowed  to  operate. 

As  a  result,  the  primary  function  of  cor- 
rupt policemen  In  big  cities  "Is  not  the  en- 
forcement of  law,  but  the  regulation  of  Il- 
legal actlvlUas."  WUllam  F.  Whyte  wrote  tn 
his  book  about  law  enforcement,  "Street 
Comer  Sodety." 

Many  poUoemen,  of  course,  are  not  cor- 
rupt. But  Interviews  with  policemen  here 
suggest  that  large  numbers  of  plalnclothes- 
men — the  policemen  assigned  to  controlling 
gambling— become  tainted. 

"Bach  plalndothes  unit  has  a  regular 
monthly  meeting  to  dedde  which  gamblers  to 
take  on  and  which  gamblers  to  drop — be- 
cause they've  become  too  hot,"  one  plaln- 
clothesman  explained. 

"At  this  monthly  meeUng.  they  also  talk 
about  how  much  each  gambler  should  ba 
charged,"  he  continued.  "TIM  dedidon  to 
baaed  on  how  much  ba  takaa  In." 

THo  pUindotbaa  man  said  that  numbers 
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operators  sometimes  tried  to  shortohange 
the  pcrilce  by  lying  about  the  number  of 
"collectors"  employed  to  pick  up  bets. 
"When  they  do  this,"  a  plainclothes  man 
said,  "they  fine  the  gambler  the  amount  he 
held  back  on  them." 

"At  the  same  time."  he  continued,  "If  a 
plainclothes  man  arrests  a  gambler  who  Is 
"on  the  pad"  by  mistake,  he  also  will  be 
fined — ^maybe  a  hundred  bucks  or  ao." 

The  plainclothes  man  also  said  that  ar- 
rests sometimes  wtn  made  by  appointment. 
"Me  and  this  other  guy  spotted  this  collec- 
tor and  we  grabbed  him  and  be  said  he  was 
a  cousin — paying  the  cops." 

"The  guy  I  was  working  with  said  he  waa 
sorry,  but  they  bad  a  complaint  and  had  to 
make  a  collar.  The  gambler  toJd  him  he  un- 
derstood, but  'please  don't  hold  me  up  now, 
It's  my  busiest  time.'  " 

"So  the  collector  and  the  cop  made  an 
appointment — he  agreed  to  be  In  front  of  the 
precinct  bouse  at  the  end  of  the  business 
day."  the  policeman  said.  "And  sxxre  enough 
three  hours  later,  he  was  standing  there  with 
a  smile  on  his  face  and  his  made-up  evi- 
dence— a  few  phony  policy  slips — In  his 
hand." 

On  another  occasion,  several  plainclothes 
men  arrested  a  collector  who  was  operating 
in  a  hallway. 

"He  said  he  was  a  cousin."  the  policeman 
said,  and  asked  us  to  let  him  go.  I  said  "no 
soap,  we  had  to  have  a  collar.  He  said  he 
understood  and  would  be  glad  to  provide  a 
flunkie  to  take  the  arrest." 

Because  the  policeman  telling  the  story 
wanted  to  make  the  arrest — and  not  be  con- 
sidered an  enemy  by  his  colleagues — he  said 
be  developed  a  little  story. 

"I  told  him  I  was  sorry,"  the  policeman 
recalled,  "but  that  I  thought  internal  secu- 
rity might  be  watching  and  I  dldnt  want  to 
get  In  trouble  by  bringing  in  a  substitute." 

A  number  of  New  York  policemen  agree 
that  the  basic  payment  to  corrupt  plain- 
clothes men  from  gamblers  was  $800  to  $1 .000 
a  month — tax  free — with  lieutenants  some- 
times getting  double. 

But  they  agree  that  some  plainclothes  men 
make  a  great  deal  more. 

"You  really  are  limited  only  by  your  own 
Initiative,"  one  plainclothes  man  said.  "Like 
you  can  go  out  and  make  your  own  scores. 
I  heard  one  guy  openly  boasting  that  be 
made  $60,000  in  the  past  two  years." 

(From  the  New  York  Times.  Apr.  27.  1970] 

poucb  cobrttftion  fostxks  distbubt  in  thb 

Ranks  Hixb 

(By  David  Bumham) 

Corruption  in  the  New  York  Police  Depart- 
ment, which  reportedly  involves  millions  of 
dollars  a  year  In  graft,  has  created  an  atmos- 
phere of  suspicion,  distrust  and  fear  for 
many  New  York  policemen,  poUce  sources 
report. 

Threate  of  death  are  not  unknown,  police 
Investigators  make  secret  visits  to  the  offices 
of  even  the  highest  commanders  and  secret 
tape  recorders  are  almost  commonplace,  ac- 
cording to  policemen  and  former  policemen 
Interviewed  by  The  New  York  Times  In  a  six- 
month  survey  of  corruption. 

Some  effects  of  the  publication  of  reporta 
on  the  survey  and  the  formation  of  a  five- 
man  dty  panel  to  Investigate  police  ccnrup- 
tlon  were  already  being  felt. 

The  City  Department  of  Investigation  said 
some  80  persons  had  responded  thus  far  to 
an  appeal  by  Mayor  Undsay  for  confidential 
Information  on  police  corruption,  and  a 
spokesman  said  that  many  of  the  callers  bad 
provided  "specific"  and  "useful"  materlaL 

In  addition  to  Instances  of  outright  graft, 
the  Police  Department  Is  troubled  by  a  cor- 
rosive atmoephere  and  official  inaction  that, 
according  to  sources  wltiiln  the  department. 
Is  affecting  the  lives  of  policemen  who  accept 
payoffs,  the  many  who  do  not  and  the  police 
offldals  charged  with  eliminating  comipUon. 


On  at  least  two  occasions  In  the  last  two 
years,  for  example,  one  policeman  with  a 
reputation  for  being  strongly  opposed  to  cor- 
ruption says  that  he  has  been  threatened  by 
other  policemen  who  thought  he  was  giving 
information  to  his  superiors. 

"I  was  In  the  Criminal  Courts  Building," 
the  policeman  recalled  about  one  of  the  Inci- 
dents. "One  of  the  plalnclothesmen  pulled 
his  gun  out  and  put  It  In  my  belly — and  he 
said  -You're  a  rotten  kind  of  a  guy,  and  If  you 
ever  involve  me,  you  know  what's  going  to 
happen.'  " 

The  suspicion  and  fear  reportedly  extends 
to  the  highest  ranks  of  the  department.  This 
was  evidenced,  police  sources  say,  by  a  phys- 
ical tussle  between  Chief  of  Detectives  Fred- 
erick M.  Lussen  and  the  Asslstent  Chief  In- 
spector Joseph  McOovern,  the  top  uniformed 
corruption  investigator  In  the  Police  Depart- 
ment. This  broke  out  last  summer,  the 
sources  say,  when  Chief  Lussen  returned 
from  lunch  and  unexpectedly  found  Mr.  Mc- 
Govern  In  his  office. 

The  relations  between  some  officers  and 
their  men  Is  also  reported  difficult.  One  police 
commander  said  that  when  be  was  assigned 
to  a  new  office,  the  men  In  the  unit  began  to 
follow  him  secreUy  to  see  if  he  was  trying  to 
get  evidence  of  corruption. 

"One  day  I  am  driving  around,"  he  recalled 
In  an  interview,  "and  I  suspect  they're  tail- 
ing me,  and  I  had  this  guy  along  with  me  I 
know  I  couldn't  trust  and  he  kept  looking 
behind. 

"I'm  driving,  you  know,  and  he's  sitting 
alongside  me,  and  I  Just  said,  'Is  my  tall  with 
me?"  And  he  gave  me  a  look.  They  were  tail- 
ing me  to  find  out  where  I  was  going  and 
what  I  was  interested  In." 

The  policeman  who  said  he  had  been 
threatened  with  a  gun  also  told  this  story: 

"I  wasnt  with  thU  unit  very  long  when  I 
was  approached  by  a  plalnclothesman  I  had 
worked  with  before.  He  approached  me  and 
said,  'Look,  we  got  a  phone  call  before  you 
came  up  here  and  they  said  not  to  trust  you.' 

"  'But  I  don't  care,  I  dont  give  a  damn.'  " 
the  policeman  quoted  the  plainclothes  man 
as  saying.  "  'I  know  you  from  before,  and  I'm 
willing  to  take  a  chance.'  He  then  took  me 
right  over  to  a  bar  and  Introduced  me  to  a 
'KO,'  known  gambler." 

OOOB   NASfKS   TTSBD 

The  warning  phone  call,  the  policeman 
said  he  subsequently  learned,  came  from  a 
police  official  specifically  entrusted  with  re- 
ducing corruption. 

Policemen  often  use  code  names  to  avoid 
sec\irlty  breaches  vrtth  gossiping  policemen 
assigned  to  various  offices. 

One  policeman,  when  calling  Chief  Mo- 
Govem,  said  that  he  arranged  to  be  known 
as  Mr.  Mltohell.  "But  then  McGovern  told 
me  not  to  use  Mr.  Mitchell,  because  he  knew 
a  real  Mr.  Mitchell,  and  that  any  time  I 
caUed  I  should  say  It  was  Mr.  James,"  the 
policeman  related. 

One  police  official  with  30  men  on  his  staff 
was  asked  bow  many  of  them  he  trusted  to 
enforce  the  law  properly.  "I  trust  definitely 
four,  possibly  a  fifth  man,"  he  replied.  "The 
rest  I  don't  know  whether  to  trust  or  not. 
I  couldn't  definitely  say  how  many  are  on 
the  take.  I  would  say.  I'm  pretty  sure,  that 
five  arent." 

The  officials  said  be  did  most  of  bis  own 
Investigating  because  of  bis  worries  about 
the  honesty  of  some  of  his  men.  He  explained 
that  since  the  changes  made  In  the  nlne- 
teen-flfties  following  the  discovery  that 
Harry  Gross,  a  Brooklyn  bookmaker,  was  pay- 
ing the  police  millions  of  dollars  a  year,  men 
In  his  position  were  assigned  men  rather  than 
being  permitted  to  pick  them. 

"These  changes  were  pretty  good  In  the- 
ory." the  official  explained,  "but  they  dldnt 
work.  I  think  the  gambling  Inspectors  oxigbt 
to  be  aUowed  to  pick  at  least  some  of  fbelr 
own  men,  so  they'll  be  loyal  to  them.  In  my 


personal  opinion  tbeee  dianges  were  an  ad- 
ministrative paper  thing. 

"They  dldnt  want  to  stop  It — It  was  too 
lucrative — and  the  money  was  going  so  high 
that  they  really  didn't  want  to  end  It.  But, 
however,  they  had  to  set  up  a  new  system  to 
appease  the  public  and  appease  the  press." 

Another  policeman,  reflecting  on  the  fear- 
t\il  and  suspicious  ways  of  the  department, 
said,  "You  know.  It's  Just  like  something  out 
of  the  movie  'Z'." 

And  oddly  enough.  Mayor  Lindsay  arranged 
a  private  showing  of  the  film  about  political 
repression  tn  Greece  for  about  10  top  police 
commanders  and  their  wives  last  Jan.  21  in 
a  small  auditorium  of  the  Time  &  Life 
BuUdlng. 

NATIONAL  VOLUNTEER 
FIREMEN'S  WEEK 

(Mr.  SAYLOR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
pleased  to  aimounce  that  42  of  our  col- 
leagues are  joining  me  today  in  the  in- 
troduction of  House  joint  resolutions  to 
authorize  the  President  to  proclaim  a 
"National  Volunteer  Firemen's  Week," 
from  September  19  to  September  29. 
1970. 

At  this  point,  139  Members  of  the 
House  are  cosponsoring  the  resolutions. 
Forty-three  of  the  50  States  are  repre- 
sented, and  67  Republican  and  63  Demo- 
cratic Members  are  among  the  cospon- 
sors.  You  will  also  be  Interested  to  learn 
that  a  companion  resolution  will  be  in- 
troduced in  the  other  body  by  the  Hon- 
orable Hugh  Scott,  of  Pennsylvania  on 
Thursday,  April  30. 1970. 

Naturally,  I  am  proud  to  point  out  that 
22  of  the  27  Members  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania congressional  delegation  have 
Joined  in  urging  passage  of  this  tribute 
to  our  Nation's  volunteer  firemen. 

The  House  Joint  resolutions  follow: 
H.J.  rbs.  — 

Mr.  SAYLOR  (fw  himself.  Mr.  Bboiziian, 
Mr.  StciTH  of  New  Tork,  Mr.  Sntdbb  of  Ken- 
tucky, Mr.  SmcBt  of  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Hasc- 
MBBSCHicnrr,  and  Mr.  Wou>)  Introduced  the 
foUowing  Joint  resolution;  which  was  referred 
to  the  Oommlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Joint  resolution  authorizing  the  President  to 

proclaim    National     Volunteer    Firemen's 

Week  from  September  19,  1970,  to  Septem- 
ber 26,  1970 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bep- 
resentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Conffress  assembled.  That  the  President  Is 
hereby  authorized  and  requested  to  Issue  a 
proclamation  designating  National  Volunteer 
Firemen's  Week  from  September  19,  1970,  to 
Sept^nber  36,  1970,  and  calling  upon  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  observe  such 
wedc  with  appropriate  ceremonlts  and 
activities. 

HJ.  Rbs.  — 
Mr.  SAYLOR  (for  himself,  Mr.  ABBrrr,  Mr. 
Bbown  of  Bfllchlgan,,  Mr.  Cbanb,  Mr.  Dbnt, 
Mr.  Flowom,  Mr.  Ooodlxno,  Mr.  Hansen  of 
Idaho,  Mr.  Lttkxns,  Mr.  Lttjan,  Mr.  Mxbds, 
Mr.  Nix,  Mr.  Pbppbb,  Mr.  Poiw,  Mr.  Pollock. 
and  Mr.  Rbitxl)    Introduced  the  following 
Joint  resolution;  which  waa  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Joint  resolution  authorizing  the  President  to 
proclaim    National    Volunteer    Firemen's 
Week  from  September  19, 1970,  to  Septem- 
ber 26, 1970 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
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in  Congreu  oMembled.  That  the  President 
la  hereby  authorlced  and  requested  to  laaue 
a  proclamation  deatgnatlng  National  Volun- 
teer Firemen's  Week  from  September  IB.  1970, 
to  September  36.  1970.  and  calling  upon  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  observe  such 
week  with  appropriate  ceremonies  and 
acuvitlea. 

H.J.  Rn.  — 
Mr  SAYIXMt  (for  himself.  Mr.  AmmsoN 
of  California.  Mr.  Bevux.  Mr.  Bsaokmas.  Mr. 
BaocK.  Mr.  Camp.  Mr.  Chatpsli..  Mr  Dantxl 
of  Virginia.  Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia.  Mr.  El>- 
WAaas.  Mr.  FatsDBL,  Mr.  Hamilton.  Mr.  Hats, 
Mr  JoNis  of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  McCix>bt, 
Mr.  Pattkn  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Pbetcb  of 
North  Carolina.  Mr.  RAix,saACK.  Mr.  Stminc- 
TON,  Mr.  TtntKKT.  Mr.  Wau>ix.  and  Mr. 
Whttxhttbst)  Introduced  the  following  Joint 
resolution;  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

Joint  resolution  authorizing  the  President 
to  proclaim  National  Volunteer  Firemen's 
Week  from  September  19.  1970.  to  Sep- 
tember 36.   1970. 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentative* of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President 
Is  hereby  authorized  and  requested  to  issue 
a  proclamation  designating  National  Volun- 
teer Firemen's  Week  from  September  19.  1970, 
to  September  M.  1970.  and  calling  upon  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  observe  such 
week  with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  ac- 
tivities. 


EXTE^^DING  VOnNO  AGE 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Rxcoao  and  to 
Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  President  has  written  me  a  letter  in 
which  he  discusses  the  vitally  important 
question  of  extending  the  vote  to  Amer- 
icans between  the  ages  of  18  to  21. 

The  President  favors  conferring  voting 
privileges  upon  18-year-olds.  I  agree  with 
him.  I  think  a  large  majority  of  House 
Members  feel  likewise.  Where  some  of  us 
disagree  is  on  how  that  objection  is  to  be 
accomplished. 

The  President  and  I  believe  a  Con- 
stitutional Amendment  to  be  the  only 
sure  and  safe  route  to  making  18-year- 
olds  throughout  the  Nation  eligible  to 
vote.  We,  therefore,  believe  the  House 
should  separate  the  18-year-vote  rlda^ 
from  the  voting  rights  bill  approved  by 
the  Senate  and  sent  to  the  House. 

There  Is  good  reas(»  to  believe  that  an 
18-year-vote  Constitutional  Amendment 
could  be  readily  approved.  A  resolution 
proposing  such  an  amendment  has  been 
sponsored  by  two-thirds  of  the  Members 
of  the  Senate.  I  personally  believe  the 
House  is  similarly  inclined.  That  kind  of 
support  would  be  persuasive  among 
members  of  the  State  legislatures. 

There  is  danger  in  attempting  to  give 
18-year-olds  the  vote  by  simple  statute. 
How  soon  the  law  would  be  tested  in  the 
courts  is  doubtful.  This  poses  the  pos- 
sibility that  the  outcome  of  thousands  of 
State  and  local  elections  could  be  placed 
In  question.  And  If  an  18-year-vote  stat- 
ute later  were  declared  unconstltutlaoal, 
the  impact  on  electi<Hia  which  had  taken 
place  could  be  catastrophic. 

Mi.  Speaker,  I  believe  the  only  judi- 
cious course  for  the  House  to  take  Is  to 


separate  the  18-year-vote  rider  from  the 
Senate  voting  rights  bill,  send  the  voting 
rights  legislation  to  conference  and  then 
accept  the  results  of  that  conference. 
Meantime,  an  18-year-vote  Constitu- 
tional Amendment  could  be  si>eeded 
through  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  a  reading  of 
the  President's  letter  to  the  Members  of 
the  House.  The  letter  follows: 

Aran.  37.  1970. 
Hon  GcaALO  R.  Foao. 
Minority  Leader. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkab  Congbessman  Foao:  A  constitutional 
Issue  of  great  Importance  Is  currently  before 
the  House.  As  you  know,  the  Senate  has 
attached  to  the  bill  modifying  and  extend- 
ing the  VoUng  Rlghu  Act  of  198S  a  rider 
that  purports  to  enable  Amertcaiu  between 
the  ages  of  18  and  31  to  vote  li^  Federal. 
State  and  local  elections. 

I  say  "purports"  because  I  believe  It  would 
not  In  fact  confer  the  vote.  I  believe  that  It 
represents  an  unoonstltuUonal  assertion  of 
Congressional  authority  In  an  area  specif- 
ically reserved  to  the  States,  and  that  It 
therefore  would  not  stand  the  test  of  clial- 
lenge  In  the  courts.  This  belief  Is  shared  by 
many  of  the  Nation's  leading  constitutional 
scholars. 

I  strongly  favor  the  18-year-old  vote.  I 
strongly  favor  enactment  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Bill  But  these  are  entirely  separate  Issues, 
each  of  which  deserves  consideration  on  Its 
own  merits.  More  important,  each  needs  to 
be  dealt  with  in  a  way  that  Is  constitu- 
tionally permlaalble — and  therefore.  In  a  way 
that  will  work. 

Because  the  laaue  Is  now  before  the  House, 
I  wish  to  Invite  the  urgent  attention  of  the 
Members  to  the  grave  constitutional  ques- 
tions Involved  In  the  18-year-old  vote  rider, 
and  to  the  poaalble  consequences  of  Ignoring 
those  qusstlons. 

•tATVTS  vs.  ooNnrnrnoNAL  amxnomxnt 
The   matter   Immediately   at   Issue   Is   not 
whether    18-year-olda   should    be    given    the 
vote,  but  how:  by  simple  statute,  or  by  oon- 
stltuUonal  amendment. 

The  argriment  for  attempting  It  by  statute 
Is  one  of  expediency.  It  appears  easier  and 
quicker. 

The  constitutional  amendment  route  Is 
admittedly  more  cumbersome,  but  It  doe* 
appear  that  such  an  amendment  could  be 
readily  appcoved.  A  resolution  propoalng  such 
an  amendment  already  has  been  Introduced 
In  the  Senate,  sponsored  by  two-thirds  of 
the  members,  the  same  number  required  for 
passage.  Sentiment  In  the  House  seems 
strongly  In  favor.  Some  contend  that  rati- 
fication would  be  a  long  and  uncertain  proc- 
eas.  However,  public  support  for  the  18-year- 
old  vote  has  been  growing,  and  certainly  the 
submission  to  the  States  of  a  constitutional 
amendment,  passed  by  two- thirds  of  both 
Hotises  and  endorsed  by  the  Prealdent,  would 
provide  powerful  additional  momentum.  An 
historical  footnote  Is  pertinent:  When  the 
women's  suffrage  amendment  was  proposed 
In  1919.  many  said  the  States  would  never 
go  along — but  ratification  was  completed  In 
leas  than  16  months. 

If  the  Senate  provision  Is  passed  by  the 
Congress,  and  if  it  Is  later  declared  uncon- 
stitutional by  the  courts,  It  wUl  have  Im- 
mense  and   possibly   disastrous   effects. 

At  the  very  least.  It  will  have  raised  false 
hopes  among  millions  of  young  people — led 
by  the  Congress  to  believe  they  had  been 
given  the  vote,  only  to  discover  later  that 
what  the  Congress  had  purported  to  confer 
was  not  In  Its  power  to  give. 

It  will  have  cost  valuable  time,  during 
which  a  constitutional  amendment  could 
have  been  submitted  to  the  States  and  the 


process  of  raUkcatlon  gone  forward.  It  would 
almost  certaffly  mean  that  the  18-year-old 
vote  could  not  be  achieved  before  the  1972 
election. 

Beyond  this,  there  looms  the  very  real  pos- 
sibility that  the  outcome  of  thousands  of 
State  and  local  elections,  and  possibly  even 
the  next  national  election,  could  be-  thrown 
In  doubt:  because  if  those  elections  too 
place  before  the  process  of  Judicial  review 
had  been  completed,  no  one  could  know 
for  sure  whether  the  votes  of  those  under  21 
had  been  legally  cast.  It  takes  little  Imag- 
ination to  realize  what  this  could  mean.  The 
Nation  could  be  confronted  with  a  crisis  of 
the  first  magnitude.  The  possibility  that  a 
Presidential  election,  under  our  present  sys- 
tem, could  be  thrown  Into  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives Is  widely  regarded  as  dangerous: 
but  suppose  that  a  probably  unconstitu- 
tional grant  of  the  18-year-old  vote  left  the 
membership  of  the  House  unsettled  as  well? 

The  Senate  measure  contains  a  provision 
seeking  an  early  test  of  Its  constitutionality, 
but  there  can  be  no  guarantee  that  such  a 
test  would  actually  be  completed  before  elec- 
tions took  place.  And  the  risk  of  chaos.  If  It 
were  not  completed.  Is  real. 

THS    CONSTTTTmONAL     QTTXSTIONS 

On  many  things  the  Constitution  Is  am- 
biguous. On  the  power  to  set  voting  quali- 
fications, however,  the  Constitution  la  clear 
and  precise:  within  certain  8i>eclfled  limits. 
tins  power  belongs  to  the  States.  Three  sep- 
arate provisions  vest  this  power  with  the 
States:  Article  I.  Section  2  (election  of  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives),  the 
Tenth  Amendment  (reserved  powers)  and  the 
Seventeenth  Amendment  (direct  election  of 
Senators)  all  lodge  this  power  with  the 
States.  There  are  four  provisions  placing  lim- 
itations on  this  power:  the  vote  cannot  be 
limited  on  grounds  of  race  (the  Fifteenth 
Amendment) ,  sex  (the  Nineteenth  Amend- 
ment) ,  or  failure  to  pay  a  poll  tax  (the 
Twenty-Fourth  Amendment) ;  nor  can  States 
Impose  voting  qualifications  so  arbitrary.  In- 
vidious or  Irrational  as  to  constitute  a  denial 
of  equal  protection  of  the  laws  (the  Four- 
teenth Amendment). 

Advocates  of  the  proposal  .that  passed  the 
Senate  rely  on  the  power  given  Congress 
under  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  en- 
force equal  protection  of  the  laws,  and  par- 
ticularly on  the  Supreme  Court's  1966  de- 
cision In  the  case  of  Katzenbach  v.  Morgan. 
This  case  upheld  Federal  legislation  enfran- 
chising residents  of  New  '7ork  who  had  at- 
tended school  In  Puerto  Rico,  and  who  were 
Uterate  In  Spanish  but  not  In  Bngllah.  How- 
ever, I  do  not  beUeve  that  the  Court's  de- 
cision In  Kattenbach  v.  Morgan  authorizes 
the  power  now  asserted  by  the  Senate  to  en- 
franchise young  people.  Neither  do  I  believe 
It  follows  that  because  Congress  has  power 
to  suspend  literacy  tests  for  voting  through- 
out the  Nation,  as  the  new  Voting  Rights  Act 
would  do.  It  has  power  also  to  decide  for  the 
entire  Nation  what  the  proper  age  qualifica- 
tion Bhotild  be. 

Where  Puerto  RIcana  were  denied  the  right 
to  vote,  the  Court  could  readily  conclude  that 
there  had  been  discriminatory  treatment  of 
an  ethnic  minority.  This  was  especially  so 
because  of  the  particular  circumstances  of 
thoae  whoae  rights  were  at  issue:  U.S.  cltlaens 
by  birth,  Uterate  In  Spanish,  but  not  Uterata 
In  Knguab  because  their  schools,  though  un- 
der the  American  fiag,  had  used  Spanish  as 
the  language  of  Instruction. 

Similarly  with  literacy  tests:  the  Court 
already  has  upheld  the  right  of  Congress  to 
bar  their  use  where  there  Is  presumptive 
evidence  that  they  have  been  used  In  a  dis- 
criminatory fashion.  If  Congress  now  finds 
that  literacy  tests  everywhere  Impose  a 
special  burden  on  the  poor  and  on  larg* 
numbers  of  black  Americans,  and  for  this 
reason  abolishes  Uteraey  tests  everywhere. 
It  U  using  the  same  power  which  was  upheld 
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when  the  Court  sustained  the  Voting  Bights 
Act  of  1966. 

To  go  on,  however,  and  maintain  that  the 
21-year  voting  age  U  discriminatory  in  a 
constitutional  sense  la  a  giant  leap.  This 
limitation — as  I  believe — may  be  no  longer 
justified,  but  It  certainly  Is  neither  capri- 
cious nor  Irrational.  Even  to  set  the  limit  at 
18  Is  to  recognize  that  it  has  to  be  set 
somewhere.  A  21-year  voUng  age  treaU  all 
alike,  working  no  Invidious  distinction 
among  groups  or  classes.  It  has  been  the 
tradition  In  this  country  since  the  Constitu- 
tion was  adopted,  and  It  was  the  standard 
even  before;  It  still  U  maintained  by  48  of 
the  SO  states:  and.  Indeed.  It  Is  expIlclUy 
recognized  by  Section  2  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  Itself  as  the  voting  age. 

If  It  Is  unconstitutional  for  a  State  to  deny 
the  vote  to  an  18-year-old,  It  would  seem 
equally  unconstitutional  to  deny  It  to  a  17- 
year-old  or  a  16-year-old.  As  long  as  the 
question  U  simply  one  of  judgment,  the 
Constitution  gives  Congress  no  power  to  sub- 
stitute Its  judgment  for  that  of  the  states 
in  a  matter  such  as  age  qualification  to  vote 
which  the  Supreme  Court  has  recognized  Is 
one  which  the  States  niay  properly  take  Into 
consideration. 

ONX  c»N8TTrwnoif 

A  basic  principle  of  oonsUtutlonal  law  is 
that  there  are  no  trivial  or  less  Important 
provisions  of  the  Constitution  There  are  no 
constitutional  comers  that  may  safely  be 
cut  In  the  service  of  a  good  cause.  The  Con- 
stltuUon  Is  indivisible.  It  miut  be  read  as 
a  whole.  No  provision  of  it,  none  of  the  great 
guarantees  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  Is  secure  if 
we  are  willing  to  say  that  any  provision  can 
be  dealt  with  lightly  .n  order  to  achieve  one 
or  another  Immediate  end.  Neither  high  pur- 
pose nor  expediency  Is  a  i,ood  excuse.  We 
damage  respect  for  law,  we  feed  cynical 
attitudes  toward  law,  whenever  we  ride 
roughshod  over  any  law.  let  alone  any  con- 
stitutional provision,  because  we  are  Im- 
patient to  achieve  our  purpoees. 

To  pass  a  popular  measure  despite  the  Con- 
stitutional prohibition,  and  then  to  throw 
on  the  Court  the  burdei.  Of  declaring  it  un- 
constitutional. Is  to  place  a  greater  strain 
and  burden  on  the  Court  than  the  Founding 
Fathers  intended,  or  than  the  Court  should 
have  to  sustain.  To  enact  the  Senate  pro- 
posal would  be  to  challenge  the  Court  to  ac- 
cept, or  to  reject,  a  fateful  step  in  the  re- 
distribution of  powers  and  functions,  not 
only  between  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  States  but  also  between  itself  and  the 
Congress. 

Historically,  under  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment as  well  as  under  many  other  provisions 
of  the  Constitution,  It  has  been  the  duty  of 
the  Court  to  define  and  enforce  the  division 
of  powers  between  the  >*deral  Government 
and  the  States.  Section  6  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  gives  Congress  power  to  "en- 
force" Constitutionally-protected  rights 
against  Intrusion  by  the  States;  but  the  pri- 
mary role  In  defining  what  those  rights  are 
belongs  to  the  Court. 

For  the  most  part,  the  Court  has  acted 
with  due  deference  and  reepect  for  the  views 
of  Congress,  and  for  Congress'  assessment  of 
facts  and  conditions  and  the  needs  to  which 
they  give  rise.  But  the  Court  has  had  the 
last  word. 

However,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  Court 
could  uphold  the  Senate  proposal  on  the 
18-year-vote  without  conceding  that  Con- 
gress now  has  the  last  word. 

To  present  this  challenge  to  the  Court 
would  thus  raise  equal  and  opposite  dangers : 
on  the  one  hand,  If  the  Court  acquiesced,  its 
own  power  as  the  protector  of  our  rights 
could  be  Irreparably  diminished;  and  on  the 
other.  If  the  Court  rebuffed  the  challenge, 
the  often  valuable  latitude  Congress  now  has 
under  broad  readings  of  its  Fourteenth 
Amendment  power  might  in  consequence  be 


severely   limited.   Neither   outcome,   in   my 
view,  would  be  desirable. 

TBX    PATH    OP    KZASON 

I  have  recently  canvassed  many  of  the 
Nation's  leading  constitutional  scholars  for 
their  views  on  the  Senate  proposal.  Some 
feel  that,  by  a  broad  reading  of  Katzenbach 
».  Morgan,  the  proposal's  constitutionality 
could  be  stistalned.  The  great  majority,  how- 
ever, regard  It  as  unconstitutional — and  they 
voice  serious  concern  not  only  for  the  In- 
tegrity of  the  Constitution  but  also  for  the 
authority  of  the  Court,  If  It  should  be 
sustained. 

At  best,  then.  It  would  be  enacted  under  a 
heavy  constitutional  cloud,  with  its  validity 
In  serious  doubt.  Even  those  who  support  the 
legislation  most  vigorously  must  concede  the 
existence  of  a  serious  constitutional  question. 

At  worst.  It  would  throw  the  electoral 
process  Into  turmoil  during  a  protracted 
period  of  legal  uncertainty,  and  finally  leave 
our  young  people  frustrated,  embittered  and 
voteless. 

I  therefore  urge: 

That  the  18-year-old  vote  rider  be  separated 
from  the  blU  extending  the  Voting  Rights 
Act. 

That  the  Voting  Rights  BlU  be  approved. 

That  Congress  proceed  expeditiously  to 
secure  the  vote  for  the  Nation's  18-,  19-,  and 
20-year-olds  In  the  one  way  that  Is  plainly 
provided  for  In  the  Constitution,  and  the 
one  way  that  wlU  leave  no  doubt  as  to  lU 
validity:  Constitutional  amendment. 
Sincerely. 

RjcHAXO  Nixon. 


VOTING  AGE 


(Mr.  McCORMACK  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Anderson  of  California)  was 
granted  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  in- 
clude in  my  remarks  the  reply  of  Senator 
Edward  M.  Kennedy  to  President  Nixon's 
letter  mi  voting  by  18-year-old  citizens 
of  the  United  States.  The  reply  of 
Senator  Kehhedy  is  a  sound  presenta- 
tion of  the  constitutionality  of  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  to  the  extension  of  the 
voting  rights  bill  relative  to  the  vote  at 
18  years  of  age: 

SxNATOB    Edwabo   M.    Kxmnxdt    Rxpues    to 
Pbbsident  Nixon's  Ixttxb  on  18-TBAa-Ou> 

VOTXNO 

Yesterday's  letto'  from  President  Nixon  to 
leaders  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
questioning  the  constitutionality  of  the  Sen- 
ate's action  in  lowering  the  voting  age  to 
18  by  statute,  offers  no  new  arguments  on 
this  issue.  The  same  constitutional  argument 
against  acting  by  statute  was  made  on  behalf 
of  the  Administration,  not  only  In  testimony 
before  the  Senate  Subcommittees  consider- 
ing the  Issue,  but  also  during  the  floor  debate 
m  the  Senate.  These  arguments  were  dis- 
cussed In  detail  and  found  wanting  during 
the  Senate  det>ate  last  month.  By  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  64-17,  the  Senate  re- 
jected the  Administration's  arguments  and 
adopted  the  amendment  to  reduce  the  voting 
age  to  18. 

Contrary  to  the  Administration's  sugges- 
tion, I  beUeve  that  the  Senate  acted  respon- 
sibly on  this  issue.  We  acted  responsibly, 
because  like  the  Executive  Branch  and  the 
Judicial  Branch  in  our  system  of  govern- 
ment, we  In  Congress  have  the  obligation 
to  exercise  the  powers  conferred  on  us  by 
the  Constitution.  Section  6  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  gives  Congress  the  power  to 
enforce  the  Equal  Protection  Clause  and  all 
the  other  great  provisions  of  the  Amend- 
ment, by  whatever  legislation  Ck>ngress  deems 


appropriate.  The  Supreme  Court  has  un- 
equivocally made  clear  that  It  will  sustain 
such  legislation,  so  long  as  the  court  Is  "able 
to  perceive  a  basis"  upon  which  Congress 
might  act. 

In  essence,  the  Administration's  message 
to  Congress  is  a  message  that  asks  us  to 
abdicate  out  function  of  interpreting  the 
Constitution  and  carrying  out  its  mandate. 
It  Is  disturbing  to  note  that  this  is  not  the 
first  time  In  recent  weeks  that  the  Adminis- 
tration has  sought  to  derogate  from  the 
power  of  Congress  In  our  system  of  govern- 
ment. Near  the  end  of  the  debate  on  the 
nomination  of  Judge  Carswell  to  the  Su- 
preme Court,  the  President  sought  to  mini- 
mize the  power  bestowed  on  (Xingress  by 
the  (institution  to  advise  and  consent  to 
the  nomination  of  Supreme  Court  Justices. 
Now,  the  President  draws  into  question  the 
power  of  Congress  to  exercise  the  Constitu- 
tional authority  given  us  not  only  by  the 
specific  language  of  Section  6  of  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment,  but  also  by  the  clear 
invitation  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

There  is  another  and  equally  Important 
reason  why  Congress  cannot  and  must  not 
abdicate  Its  responsibility  to  define  and 
Interpret  the  Equal  Protection  Clause.  In 
our  (OonsUtutlonal  system,  the  Judicial 
Branch  is  poorly  suited  for  the  sort  of  de- 
tailed, fact-finding  investigation  that  is  nec- 
essary to  weigh  the  many  complex  considera- 
tions involved  in  the  resolution  of  the  great 
political  and  social  Issues  of  our  time.  The 
legislative  process  Is  far  more  conducive  to 
balancing  the  relevant  Interests.  Indeed,  I 
believe  that,  far  from  opposing  the  exercise 
by  Congress  of  Its  responsibility  In  these 
sensitive  areas,  the  courts  would  welcome 
action  by  Congress  as  much  needed  relief 
from  the  slow  and .  painstaking  process  of 
constitutional  litigation  that  has  too  often 
been  the  only  avenue  of  social  change  In  our 
recent  history. 

Also,  and  again  contrary  to  the  Adminis- 
tration's suggestion.  I  believe  that  Congress 
has  acted  realistically  in  reducing  the  voting 
age  by  statute.  The  Administration's  optim- 
ism about  the  spteed  with  which  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  could  be  adopted  to  re- 
duce the  voting  age  is  unfounded.  Members 
of  Congress  are  all  too  familiar  with  the  dec- 
ades of  frustration  that  have  met  all  our 
previovjs  efforts  to  gain  this  reform.  We  know 
that  the  Voting  Rights  Act  Is  the  only  realis- 
tic hope  of  achieving  the  goal  of  bringing  our 
youth  Into  the  mainstream  of  the  political 
process  In  America.  To  counsel  delay  when 
success  is  at  last  within  our  grasp  is  to  coun- 
sel defeat  and  generate  Intolerable  new  frus- 
traticm  for  millions  of  young  Americans. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  deal  briefly  with 
a  number  of  the  speciflc  legal  and  procedural 
questions  raised  by  the  President's  letter 

First,  It  Is  worth  emphasizing  that  the  con- 
stitutionality of  lowering  the  voting  age  by 
statute  is  strongly  supported  by  Professor 
Paul  Freund,  the  most  renowned  constitu- 
tional authority  In  America,  and  by  Profes- 
sor Archibald  (Xjx,  one  of  the  greatest  Solici- 
tor Generals  the  nation  has  ever  had.  The 
views  of  Professors  Freund  and  Cox  were  set 
out  repeatedly  and  at  length  In  the  course  of 
the  debates  on  the  Senate  amendment.  They 
are  spread  out  on  the  record  for  all  to  see, 
and  no  useful  purpose  would  be  served  by 
repeating  them  here.  In  the  end,  every  mem- 
ber of  Ck>ngress  must  weigh  the  merits  of  the 
arguments  and  decide  the  Issue  for  himself. 
For  my  part,  I  am  convinced  that  Congress 
has  both  the  constitutional  power  and  the 
constitutional  responslMllty  to  take  this  ac- 
tion. 

Second,  the  President's  letter  Ignores  a  fact 
that  was  repeatedly  emphasized  in  the  Ben- 
ate  debate — the  same  bill  now  pending  to 
lower  the  voting  age  also  contains  an  Admin- 
istration-sponsored provision  to  reduce  state 
residence  reqtilrements  for  voting.  In  the 
Senate  and  House  hearings  on  the  bill,  the 
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AdminlstraUon  strongly  supported  the  eon- 
•tltuUonjOlty  of  the  residence  irovlslona.  and 
cited  Katzmbact-  v.  Morgan  u  authority  (or 
this  view.  Surely,  If  Congress  has  the  pow«r 
to  act  by  st*tut«  to  change  state  realdenc* 
requirements  for  voting,  then  It  also  has  the 
power  to  act  by  statute  to  change  state  age 
requirements  for  voting. 

ryiird,  the  President  proposes  to  restrict 
the  Supreme  Courts  holding  In  the  Morgan 
case  to  circumstances  Involving  discrimina- 
tion against  ethnic  minorities.  However, 
neither  the  equal  protection  clause  of  the 
Fourteenth  amendment,  nor  Section  5  of  the 
amendment,  nor  any  language  In  the  holding 
of  the  Morgan  case  supports  any  such  limita- 
tion. As  the  Supreme  Court  clearly  held  in 
the  Morgan  case.  Congress  has  broad  power 
under  Section  5  to  weigh  the  facts  and  make 
Its  own  determination  of  discrimination  un- 
der the  Equal  Protection  Clause,  whether  th« 
discrimination  Is  based  on  race  or  any  other 
ground.  So  long  as  the  Supreme  Court  can 
find  a  reasonable  basis  for  Congress's  deter- 
mination, the  Court  will  sustain  it. 

Moreover,  precisely  the  same  constitutional 
justifications  based  on  racial  dlscrlmlnatl(Mi 
which  are  Invoked  by  the  President  to  dis- 
tinguish the  Administrations  proposed  na- 
tionwide ban  on  literary  tests  for  voting  can 
also  be  Invoked  In  tne  case  of  age  require- 
ments for  voting.  Indeed,  one  of  the  Justifica- 
tions relied  on  by  the  Senate  In  lowering  the 
▼oting  age  to  18  was  that  the  action  would 
tend  to  bring  Black  Americans  and  other 
minorities  Into  fuller  participation  In  the 
political  process,  and  would  thereby  promote 
the  more  rapid  elimination  of  racial  dis- 
crimination. Thus,  even  If  the  Morgan  case  Is 
arbitrarily  interpreted  as  applying  solely  to 
caaea  involving  dlscrlmUtatloa  aca^nat  ethnic 
groups — and.  I  repeat,  nothing  In  the  holding 
of  the  Morgan  case  or  the  Pourteeenth 
Amendment  Justifies  such  an  Interpreta- 
tion— It  is  still  possible  to  find  strong  consti- 
tutional support  for  reducing  the  voting  age 
to  18  by  statute. 

Fourth,  the  President  suggests  that,  in  any 
event,  there  Is  no  discrimination  In  state 
restrictions  setting  the  voting  age  at  31,  be- 
cause they  apply  equally  to  all  young  Amer- 
icans In  46  states. 

Obviously.  If  a  racial  minority  were  denied 
the  right  to  vote,  no  one  would  argue  that 
the  denial  waa  non-dlscrlmlnatory  merely 
because  It  applied  equally  to  alf  members  of 
the  group.  Similarly,  merely  because  all  18 
yesir  olds  are  denied  the  right  to  vote  In  48 
states,  does  not  mean  there  Is  no  discrimina- 
tion against  them. 

By  Its  overwhelming  vote  last  month,  the 
Senate  found  that  such  dlacrtmlnatloo  does 
exist.  The  Senate  found  that  laws  setting 
the  voting  age  at  31  unfairly  discriminate 
AgAlnst  millions  of  18.  10,  and  30  year  old 
Americans  who  fight  and  die  In  Vietnam,  who 
work,  marry,  and  pay  taxes,  and  who  are 
treated  as  adults  by  the  criminal  law.  but 
who  are  denied  the  most  basic  right  of  all 
In  our  Democratic  society — the  right  to  TOte. 

nfth..  the  President  raises  the  objection 
that  lltl^tlon  over  the  voting  age  provision 
may  cloud  the  validity  of  future  elections, 
including  even  the  presidential  election  of 
1973.  The  objection  Is  Insubstantial.  The 
FH>natf  amendment  Itself  contains  a  series  of 
provisions  designed  to  expedite  Judicial  re- 
view. In  order  to  avoid  any  adverse  Impact 
on  future  elections.  Indeed,  as  I  discuss  in 
greater  detail  In  an  appendix  to  this  state- 
ment. I  believe  that  a  Judicial  test  of  the 
provision  can  be  Initiated  as  soon  as  the  bill 
U  signed  Into  law  by  the  President,  and  that 
a  Supreme  Court  decision  on  the  constitu- 
tional question  can  be  rendered  even  before 
January  1.  1971.  the  date  the  voting  age  pro- 
vision comes  Into  effect. 

In  8\im.  I  believe  there  Is  a  sound  consti- 
tutional and  procedural  basis  for  Congress  to 
reduce  the  voting  age  to  IB  by  statute.  There 
Is  no  need  for  us  to  pursue  the  arduous  route 
of  constitutional  amendment  to  reach  our 


gocd  of  enlarging  the  franchise  to  Include  18 
year  olds.  Millions  of  young  Americans  have 
earned  the  right  to  vote,  and  It  Is  long  past 
time  for  Congress  to  Act. 

Appknoix — PaoMPT  Junicui.  Tbst  or  SraTim 

RXDUCINC  THE  VOTINO  AOK  TO  18 

Six  weeks  ago,  the  Senate  overwhelmingly 
approved  an  amendment  to  the  Voting 
Rights  BUI,  effective  January  1,  1071.  to  lower 
the  voting  age  to  18  in  all  elections.  Federal, 
State,  and  local.  As  the  debate  on  the  Senate 
floor  made  clear,  the  principal  reason  for 
postponing  the  effective  date  of  the  provision 
until  next  January  was  to  enable  appropriate 
litigation  testing  lu  validity  to  be  Initiated 
and  resolved  by  the  Supreme  Court,  free  of 
the  possibility  that  any  uncertainty  over  the 
provision  might  cloud  the  forthcoming  Con- 
gressional and  State  elections  In  November 
1070. 

In  fact,  the  choice  of  January  1,  1071,  for 
the  effective  date  of  the  statute  was  espe- 
cially propitious,  since  I  believe  that  It  may 
well  provide  the  opportiuilty  to  obtain  a 
decision  by  the  Supreme  Court  on  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  provision  even  before  the 
law  actually  goes  Into  effect  next  January.  On 
the  basU  of  a  brief  review  of  the  existing  Uw 
and  precedenta.  It  seems  entirely  reasonable 
to  conclude  that  a  test  case  of  the  validity 
of  the  18-year-old  voting  provision  could  be 
filed  as  soon  as  the  legislation  is  signed  by 
the  President,  and  that  a  decision  oo  the 
constltutlonaUty  of  the  provision  could  even 
be  obtained  prior  to  January  1,  1071. 

SecUon  303  of  the  bill  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate authorizes  the  Attorney  General  to  test 
the  provision  by  instituting  actions  against 
State  or  political  subdivisions  including  ac- 
tions for  injunctions.  The  section  also  gives 
district  courts  of  the  United  States  Jurlsdlc- 
tlcm  of  such  proceedings,  and  provides  for 
an  expedited  trial  before  b  special  three- 
Judge  district  court,  and  an  expedited  appeal 
directly  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

Although  the  section  does  not  speclflcally 
mention  actions  for  declaratory  Judgment, 
the  general  language  of  the  section  :s  obvl- 
otuly  broad  enough  to  cover  such  actions.  As 
the  Federal  Declaratory  Judgment  Act,  38 
U.S.C.  3301,  makes  clear,  any  court  of  the 
United  States  may,  "In  a  case  of  actual  con- 
troversy within  Its  Jurisdiction,"  declare  the 
rights  and  legal  relations  of  any  interested 
party  seeking  such  a  declaration. 

The  provision  that  there  must  be  an  actual 
controversy  Is  a  constitutional  requirement 
that  must  exist  before  Federal  courts  have 
Jurisdiction  to  decide  any  case.  Thus,  as 
Marbury  v.  Madxaon  and  other  leading  Su- 
preme Court  decisions  establish,  the  Federal 
courts  do  not  have  Jurisdiction  to  render 
"advisory  opinions."  They  can  only  decide 
"actual  controversies." 

To  be  sure,  the  dividing  line  is  vague  in 
constitutional  law  between  rendering  an 
"advisory  opinion"  and  deciding  an  "actual 
controversy."  However.  It  seems  clear  on  the 
basis  of  existing  precedent  that  the  elements 
of  an  actual  controversy  over  the  18  year  old 
voting  provision  will  be  sufficiently  present, 
once  the  bill  Is  signed  Into  law,  to  Justify 
the  courts  In  ruling  on  the  validity  of  the 
provision,  and  that  a  court  test  need  not  be 
postponed '  imtll  after  the  effective  date  of 
the  statute. 

For  example.  In  Pierce  v.  Society  of  Siater$. 
368  UJS.  610  ( 1035) ,  the  Supreme  Court  held 
that  a  law  of  the  State  of  Oregon  pro- 
hibiting parents  from  sending  their  children 
to  private  schools  waa  unconstitutional.  The 
law  was  enacted  on  November  7,  1033.  and 
Its  effective  date  was  September  1.  1036 — 
four  years  after  Its  enactment.  Tet,  the  Su- 
preme Court  held  that  a  lower  Federal  court 
had  acted  properly  in  1034  In  granting  an 
Injunction  against  enforcement  of  the  law. 
As  the  Supreme  Court  emphasised,  the  mere 
prospect  of  enforcement  of  the  measure 
against  private  schools  was  sufficient  to  make 


the  Issue  an  "actual  controversy"  and  there- 
fore to  give  Jurisdiction  to  the  courts,  since 
parents  had  already  begun  to  withdraw  their 
children  from  private  schools  In  pregon  In 
anticipation  of  the  effective  date  of  the  law. 

Similarly,  In  the  case  of  the  18  year  old 
voting  provision,  there  Is  the  obvious  pros- 
pect of  enforcement  of  the  provision  in  all 
elections — Federal,  State,  and  local — after 
January  1.  1071.  It  Is  likely  that  In  many 
states,  efficient  election  procedures  will  make 
It  necessary  or  desirable  for  offlclals  to  offer 
registration  to  18  year  olds  and  adopt  other 
procedures  well  before  the  effective  date  of 
the  statute.  Just  as  In  the  Pierce  case,  the 
prospect  of  future  enforcement  of  the  law 
Is  sufficient  to  produce  a  very  real  present 
effect  on  both  public  officials  and  private 
citizens. 

Moreover,  even  In  the  absence  of  prece- 
dents like  the  Pierce  case.  It  would  be  rea- 
sonable for  the  courts  to  recognize  the  ob- 
vious need  to  resolve  the  constitutional  Issue 
of  18  year  old  voting  before  the  orderly  pro- 
cedures  of  state  and  local  registration,  prl- 
marles  and  elections  are  disrupted  by  what- 
ever uncertainty  might  exist  over  the  va- 
lidity of  the  provision. 

In  general,  there  are  several  possible  ways 
in  which  a  test  case  of  the  constitutionality 
of  the  voting  age  provision  could  be  rapidly 
decided  by  the  Supreme  Court.  Among  the 
meet  likely  procedures  are  the  following: 

First,  a  State  could  Ale  a  complaint  In  the 
Supreme  Court  against  the  U.S.  Attorney 
Oeneral,  requesting  a  declaratory  Judgment 
that  the  provision  Is  unconstitutional  and 
an  Injunction  against  Its  enforcement.  Con- 
versely, the  Attorney  Oeneral  could  tile  a 
complaint  In  the  Supreme  Court  against  a 
State.  Under  this  procedure,  the  case  would 
be  brought  Initially  In  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  would  bypass  the  lower  Federal  courts. 
The  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court  In 
such  a  case — called  the  court's  "original  ju- 
risdiction"— would  be  based  on  Article  III, 
Section  3  of  the  Constitution,  which  allows 
certain  cases  in  which  a  State  Is  a  party  to 
be  Initiated  directly  In  the  Supreme  Court. 
This  was  the  procedure  followed  In  South 
CaroUna  v.  Katzenbach.  383  US.  301  (1066) 
In  which  the  Supreme  Court  upheld  the  con- 
stltutlonaUty of  the  Voting  RlgbU  Act  of 
1066. 

Second,  by  analogy  to  section  303  of  the 
pending  legislation,  the  U.S.  Attorney  Oen- 
eral could  file  a  complaint  against  State  or 
local  election  officials  In  a  three-Judge  Fed- 
eral district  court,  challenging  the  validity  of 
a  state  law  setting  the  voting  age  at  31.  This 
was  the  procedure  followed  under  Section  10 
(the  poll  tax  provision)  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1066,  which  directed  the  Attorney 
Oeneral  to  bring  a  constitutional  challenge 
against  state  poll  taxes.  Pursuant  to  this 
provision,  the  Attorney  Oeneral  Initiated 
suits  against  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Texas. 
See  United  State*  v.  Alabama.  363  F.  Supp. 
06  (1066);  United  States  v.  Texa$,  363  F. 
Supp.  334  (1066).  Technically,  the  provisions 
of  Section  303  do  not  themselves  become  ef- 
fective until  January  I.  1071,  but  it  Is  pos- 
sible that  the  Attorney  Oeneral  could  initiate 
comparable  three-Judge  court  litigation,  with 
direct  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court,  under 
the  general  authority  of  similar  iMTOvlslons  In 
the  Federal  Judicial  Code,  such  as  38  n.S.C. 
3381-3384,  1353. 

Third,  state  offlclals  could  seek  to  Initiate 
three-judge  court  suits  against  the  Attorney 
Oeneral.  challenging  the  constltutlonaUty  of 
the  new  federal  statute  lowering  the  voting 
age  to  31.  As  in  the  case  of  an  action  Initiated 
by  the  Attorney  Oeneral,  the  decision  of  the 
three-judge  court  could  be  appealed  directly 
to  the  Supreme  Court. 

Fourth,  a  person  under  31,  who  was  denied 
the  right  to  register  to  vote  in  a  State,  could 
file  a  suit  against  the  appropriate  State  or 
local  election  offlclals  challenging  the  constl- 
tuUonallty  of  the  State  law  setting  the  voting 
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age  at  31.  In  such  a  suit,  the  Attorney  Oen- 
eral would  also  be  able  to  participate,  since 
the  validity  of  a  federal  statute  would  be 
drawn  into  question.  This  was  the  procedure 
foUowed  in  Harper  v.  Virginia  Board  of  Elec- 
tion»,  383,  U.S.  663  (1066),  In  which  a  group 
of  Virginia  residents  brought  an  action  to 
have  Virginia's  poll  tax  declared  unconsti- 
tutional. 

The  advantage  of  the  three-judge  court 
procedure  is  that  It  follows  the  normal 
judicial  route  by  which  a  reccml  Is  estab- 
lished In  a  trial  court  on  Issues  of  law  and 
fact.  Since  there  is  an  inunedlate  N>peal 
directly  to  the  Suprenie  Court,  It  U  possi- 
ble to  avoid  the  intermediate  appeUate  pro- 
cedure used  In  other  cases,  which  requires 
a  decision  by  a  court  of  appeals  before  the 
case  can  be  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

In  Ught  of  the  traditional  schedule  and 
timing  by  which  cases  are  heard  in  the 
Supreme  Court  Itself,  the  use  of  the  three- 
Judge  court  procedure  to  test  the  18  year 
old  voting  law  would  probably  not  cause  any 
greater  delay  In  resolving  the  constitutional 
Issues  than  would  occur  U  the  "original 
Supreme  Court  Jurisdiction"  procedtue  Is 
used.  By  either  approach,  the  Supreme  Court 
oo«ild  easily  decide  the  Lnue  before  January 
1,  1071.  OrdlnarUy,  the  Supreme  Court  Is 
In  recess  from  the  middle  oA  June  until  the 
flnt  week  of  October  eaob  year.  Thus,  it  U 
unlikely  that  an  original  case  could  be  filed 
In  the  Court  and  decided  before  the  Court's 
sxunmer  recess  this  year.  If  a  three-judge 
court  U  initiated  promptly  after  the  pendng 
legislation  is  signed  Into  law  by  the  President, 
It  should  be  possible  for  the  trial  court  to 
decide  the  case  weU  before  the  Supreme 
Court's  annual  summer  recess  ends.  As  a 
result,  the  appeal  from  the  trial  court's  de- 
cision could  be  awaiting  action  on  the 
Supreme  Court's  docket  as  soon  as  the  Court 
convenes  Its  1070  term  In  October,  ana  the 
Court  could  reasonably  be  expected  to  band 
down  Its  ruUng  before  the  end  of  the  year. 

Indeed,  it  is  worth  noting  that  there  are  a 
number  of  recent  cases  in  which  major  con- 
stitutional questions  were  determined  ex- 
peditiously by   the   Supreme   Court: 

In  South  Carolina  v.  Katzenbach,  already 
referred  to,  the  Supreme  Court  upheld  the 
constltutlonaUty  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
of  1066.  The  State  of  South  Carolina  fUed 
Its  bill  of  complaint  for  an  orlglixal  action  In 
the  S\4>reme  Court  on  September  23.  1966. 
Attorney  Oeneral  Katzenbach  replied  with 
eomplAlnts  of  his  own  against  Alabama, 
Louisiana,  and  Mississippi.  The  South  Caro- 
Una case  was  accepted  by  the  Court  on 
HoTember  8,  1068.  It  was  argued  on  January 
17,  and  18,  1986,  and  waa  dedtted  on  March 
7,  1088,  leas  than  sU  months  after  the  com- 
plaint WM  filed,  and  only  seven  months  after 
the  Voting  Rl^ts  Act  was  signed  into  law. 

In  Wimamt  v.  Rhodes.  303  U.S.  23  (1988), 
the  Supreme  Court  held  that  certain  restric- 
tive election  laws  of  the  State  of  Ohio  were 
unconstltntlonal,  because  they  unfairly  dis- 
criminated against  minor  poUtlcal  parties. 
Therefore,  the  Court  niled,  Oeorge  Wallace's 
American  Independent  Party  was  entitled  to 
a  place  on  the  Gbio  baUot  in  the  1068  Presi- 
dential election.  The  appUcatlon  for  review 
of  this  case  In  the  Supreme  Court  was  filed 
on  September  19,  1968.  The  esse  was  argued 
on  October  7.  1968,  and  was  decided  on  Octo- 
ber IS,  1988,  less  than  a  month  after  Supreme 
Court  review  was  sought. 

In  Alexander  v.  Holmes  County  Board  of 
Sducation,  396  U.S.  19  (1969)  the  Supreme 
Court  held  that  dual  school  systems  based  on 
race  were  no  longer  constitutionally  permis- 
sible under  the  standard  of  "aU  deliberate 
speed,"  and  that  a  unitary  school  system 
must  be  established  immediately  In  each 
school  district.  In  this  case,  the  petition  for 
Supreme  Court  review  was  filed  on  Septem- 
ber 23,  1960.  The  case  was  argued  on  October 
33, 1989,  and  waa  decided  on  October  30,  1980, 
only  slightly  more  than  a  month  after  Su- 
preme Court  review  was  sought. 


In  sum,  there  Is  ample  precedent  in  both 
law  and  practice  for  a  prompt  determination 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  constitutional- 
ity of  the  blU  now  pending  to  extend  the 
franchise  to  18  year  olds.  I  believe  that  litiga- 
tion clearing  the  way  for  nationwide  enforce- 
ment of  the  provision  should  be  initiated  as 
soon  as  the  blU  Is  signed  into  law,  and  that 
a  decision  by  the  Supreme  Court  on  the  con- 
stitutional question  can  be  rendered  even 
before  January  1,  1971,  the  effective  date  of 
the  statute. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  PoLiY.  for  April  29  through  May  8, 
on  aooount  of  oCBcial  business. 

Mr.  Patmah  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Al- 
bert), for  today,  on  account  of  official 
business. 

SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore, entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Rarick  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Aw- 
DKRSON  of  California) ,  for  30  minutes  to- 
day, and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  MizKLL)  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous matter : ) 

Mr.  Mnxn  of  Ohio,  for  10  minutes, 
today. 

Mrs.  MAT,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (as  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Anderson  of  California)  and 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  GoNSALB,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  FARBsmif,  for  10  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  IcaoRD,  immediately  following  the 
remarks  of  BIr.  Hkndkrson  during  gen- 
eral debate  tn  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  today  on  HJl.  15693. 

Mr.  ScHKun  to  follow  the  remarks  of 
Mr.  MiKTA  on  his  amendment  to  HH. 
15693. 

Mr.  CumnxGHAK  to  include  extraneous 
matter  with  his  remarks  made  today  in 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  H.R. 
15693. 

Mr.  McCoRMACx  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Aironsoif  of  California)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  MizBLL) ,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  GKtdx. 

Mr.  QxmxxN  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  BR<x>ifFisu>. 

Mr.  Sahdmah  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Wtkah  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK. 

Mr.  DnwxHSKi  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  ScHBRUi. 

Mrs.  Mat  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Htnrr. 

Mr.  Klsppi  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Llotd. 

Mr.  McClort. 


Mr.  Sntder  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  HoGAN. 

Mr.  Mkskill. 

Mr.  Button  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Bell  of  California. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Foreman. 

Mr.  HosMXR. 

Mr.  CoHTK. 

Mr.  Duncan. 

Mr.  EscH. 

Mr.  Fret. 

Mr.  Scott  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Langen. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Anderson  of  California), 
and  to  Include  extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Dent. 

Mr.  Rivers  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Fraser. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  in  three 
instances. 

Mr.  O'Neill  of  Massachusetts  In  three 
instances. 

Mr.  RooNET  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Fountain  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Matsunaga. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  California. 

lit.  HUNGATX. 

Mr.  MooRHEAD  In  three  Instances. 
Mr.  Evms  of  Tennessee  In  three  in- 
stances. 
Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Brademas  in  six  Instances. 
Mr.  Farbstxin  in  four  instances. 
Mr.  WoLrr  in  two  Instances. 
Mr.  Bingham  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Frixdel  In  two  Instances. 
Mr.  Abbitt. 

Mr.  DOfGELL. 

Mr.  Rodino. 
Mr.  Stephens. 

Mr.  Bennett  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  DoRN  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Edmondson  in  six  instances. 
Mr.  Danixls  of  New  Jersey. 
Mr.  Haoan  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Btrnx  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  Andcrson  of  California. 
Mr.  Rtan  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Gallagher. 
Mr.  Griffin. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  foUowing 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows: 

S.  68.  An  act  providing  for  the  addition 
of  the  Freeman  School  to  the  Homestead  Na- 
tional Monument  of  America  In  the  State 
of  Nebraska,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.  98.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  interior  to  consider  a  petition  for  rein- 
statement of  certain  oil  and  gas  leases;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

S.417.  An  act  to  auth<»liie  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interlcn'  to  convey  certain  lands  in  New 
Mezloo  to  the  Cuba  Independent  Schools  and 
^  the  village  of  Cuba;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.  887.  An  act  to  further  extend  the  period 
of  lestrictlons  on  lands  of  the  Quapaw  In- 
dians. Olahoma.  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

S.  3323.  An  act  to  authortce  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  consider  a  petition  for  re- 
instatement of  an  oil  and  gas  lease  (Wyo- 
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ming  07MM) :  to  tb«  CommlttM  on  Interior 
and  Insular  ASklrs. 

S.  3110.  An  Mt  to  authorize  each  of  th* 
Five  ClvUlxad  Trlb«a  of  Oklahoma  to  popu- 
larly  elect  tlteir  principal  oacer,  and  for 
otber  purpoMa;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.  3153.  An  act  to  authorlM  tbe  Secretaries 
of  Interior  and  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
to  expend  certain  sums,  in  cooparatlon  with 
the  territory  of  Ouam.  the  territory  of  Amer- 
ican Samoa,  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pa- 
cific Islands,  other  United  States  territories 
in  the  Pacific  Ocmtn.  and  the  SUte  of  HawaU. 
for  the  conservation  of  their  protective  and 
productlTe  coral  reefs;  to  the  Oommlttaa  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Plaherlea. 

S.  3323.  An  act  to  designate  certain  lands 
In  the  Wichita  Mountains  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  In  Oklahoma  as  wilderness:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.  3379.  An  act  to  extend  the  boundaries 
of  the  Tolyabe  NaUonal  Forest  in  Nevada,  and 
for  other  purpoMs:  to  the  CXwunlttee  on  In- 
terior and  Tftsnlar  Affairs. 

S.  3344.  An  act  to  amend  Utle  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  increase  the  rates  of  compen- 
sation for  disabled  veterans,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

8.  3435.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  strlktog 
of  medals  In  commemoration  of  the  eccn- 
pleUon  of  the  carvings  on  Stone  Mountain. 
Oeorgiia.  depicting  heroes  of  the  Confederacy: 
to  the  OoBunittee  aa  Banking  and  Currency. 


ENROLLED  PTT.l.q  SIGNSD 

Mr.  FRISDEL.  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Admlntetnttton.  reportfed  that  that 
committee  had  r**"**"***  and  found  truly 
enroUed  UUs  id  tbe  House  of  ttie  follow- 
ing titles,  which  were  tberetipan  signed 
by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  4146.  An  act  to  provide  for  disposi- 
tion of  estates  of  intestate  members  o<  the 
Cherokee.  Chickasaw.  Choetew.  and  Semi- 
nole Nations  at  Oklahoma  dying  without 
heirs: 

HJl.  10813.  An  act  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  Uberaltae  the  condlUons  un- 
der which  the  artmlnlstrator  of  Veterans" 
Affairs  is  required  to  effect  recoupment  from 
diaabUlty  i  leiipenMtlwi  otherwise  payable  to 
certain  disabled  Mtarans; 

HJt.  13106.  An  act  to  eoitend  for  4  year* 
the  period  of  time  during  which  certain  re- 
qulrentents  shall  continue  to  apply  with 
reapect  to  applications  for  a  license  for  an 
acUvlty  which  may  affect  the  reeources  of 
the  Hudeon  Blvsrway.  and  for  other  purpoees; 

HH.  13183.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the 
heirs  at  law  of  Tomosuke  Uyamura  and  Chiyo 
Uyemuia,  hie  wife; 

HR  13050.  An  act  to  provide  for  tbe  strik- 
ing of  mt^r'*  In  commemoration  of  the 
many  contributions  to  the  founding  and 
early  development  at  the  State  of  Tezaa  and 
the  dty  of  San  Antonio  by  Joae  Antonio 
Ifavarro;  and 

H.B.  1480C  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
October  1ft.  I9M  (SO  Stat.  916).  setahllshtng 
«  program  for  tbe  prsssrvstlnn  of  addttlonal 
blatcrle  propertlee  tbroogtaoat  the  Matkn, 
and  for  otbar  i 


8ENATX  ENRCHXED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  «?i«»^^**^  announced  his  signature 
to  an  iTir""*^  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the 
foUowlng  title: 

8.  IIM.  An  act  te  anthflrtai  tba  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  ptevent  term! nations  of  oU 
and  gas  leaaee  In  caaae  where  there  la  a 
nammal  dearteney  in  tbe  rental  payMeat. 
and  to  authorlae  him  to  relnstete  under  soaae 
oondtttons  oU  and  gaa  Has  si  tarmtnated  by 
operation  c€  law  (or  fBUnr*  to  pay  rental 
timely. 


BILLS  PRBBENTED  TO  THX 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  FRIEDEL,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  this  day  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  bills 
of  the  House  of  the  followtaig  titles: 

HJL  4145.  To  provide  for  dl^>oslUon  of 
estetes  of  Intestete  members  of  the  Cher- 
okee, Chickasaw,  Choctaw,  and  Seminole  Na- 
tions of  Oklahoma  dying  without  heirs: 

HJl.  10913.  To  amend  title  38.  United  SUtes 
Code,  to  liberalize  the  conditions  under 
which  the  administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Is  required  to  effect  recoupment  from 
disability  compensation  othtfwlse  payable  to 
certain  disabled  veterans: 

H.R.  1310S.  To  extend  for  4  years  the  period 
of  time  during  which  certain  requirements 
shall  continue  to  apply  with  respect  to  ap- 
plications for  a  license  for  an  actlrity  which 
may  affect  the  resources  of  the  Hu(tMn 
Rlverway,  and  for  other  purpoees: 

HJL  13183.  Por  the  reUef  of  the  heirs  at 
law  of  Tomosuke  Uyemura  and  Chlyo 
Uyemura.  hla  wife; 

HJL  13959.  To  proTlde  for  tbe  striking  of 
medals  in  oommamoratlon  of  tbe  many  oon- 
tributlons  to  the  founding  and  early  develop- 
ment of  the  State  of  Texas  and  the  city  of 
San  Antonio  by  Jose  Antonio  Navarro:  and 

H3.  14896.  To  amend  the  act  of  October 
15,  1966  (80  Stat.  916).  estoblishing  a  pro- 
gram for  the  preeervatlon  of  additional  his- 
toric propertlee  throughout  the  Nation,  and 
for  other  purpoaea. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
^>eaker.  I  move  that  the  House  do  now 
adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  5  o'clock  and  23  minutes  pjn.), 
tbe  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow. 
Wednesday,  April  29.  1970.  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XZIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1965.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  an  amend 
ment  to  the  request  for  approprtaUons  trans- 
mitted in  the  budget  for  tbe  flseal  year  1971 
iBvolvtng  a  deereaee  for  the  Departaaent  at 
the  Interior  (H.  Doc.  No.  91-337);  to  the 
Cooimtttee  on  Approprlatlona  and  or  dated 
to  be  printed. 

1966.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  transmltung  a  draft  of  propoaad 
Isglslatlon  to  modify  the  boundarlea  at  the 
Coenr  d'Alene,  Heaperce,  Payette.  Bdse,  Saw- 
tooth, and  "nirghee  National  Poreete  tn  tbe 
Stete  of  Idaho,  and  for  otbsr  puipoass;  to 
tbe  Committee  on  lnter.Gr  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

1967.  A  letter  from  tbe  Deputy  AssUtant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  pro- 
poeed  concession  contract  to  provide  services 
In  the  Olacler  Basin  and  Moraine  Park  areas 
of  Rocky  Mountain  National  Park,  C<Ho.,  for 
a  10-year  tsrm.  poieuaat  to  67  Stat.  371  and 
70  Stet.  646;  to  tba  Oommlttee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

1966.  A  latter  from  the  Ohalnnan.  17.8. 
Conmilsslon  on  Civil  Rights,  transmitting  a 
report  relative  to  American  dtiaena  at  Umwl- 
can  deecent.  pursuant  to  Public  Iaw  66-618, 
as  amended:  to  the  Commlttwe  on  tbe  Jadl- 
dary. 

1666.  A  letter  from  the  Seeratary  of  the 
Aimy,  transmitting  a  letter  ttam  tbe  Chief 


of  Knglneera,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
Vsbruary  7.  1969.  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  aoeompanylng  papers  and  an 
lllastraUon.  on  Beresford  Creek.  8.G..  author- 
laed  by  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  approved 
July  14.  1960;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

1990.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  at  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  wngtm.ra  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
March  11.  1909,  submitting  a  mparX,,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  Illustrations, 
on  Bagle  Harbor.  Wash.,  requested  by  a  res- 
olution of  tbe  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
Bouse  of  BepresentaUves,  adopted  May  10, 
1963;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  Public  Works. 

1991.  A  letter  from  tbe  Secretary  of  tbe 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  tbe  Chief 
of  Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
June  9,  1969,  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  iUustratlons, 
on  QuUoene  Bay  Harbor.  Wash.,  autboclaed 
by  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  approved  Jxme 
so,  1946;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

1993.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Bnglneers,  Department  of  tbe  Army, 
dated  September  9,  1966,  submlUing  a 
report,  together  with  accompanying  papers 
and  an  illustration,  on  Oooee  Creek,  Somer- 
set County,  Md.,  requested  by  a  resolution 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  Houae 
of  Repreeentatlvea.  adopted  July  8.  1947.  No 
authorization  by  Oongtees  is  recommended  as 
the  desired  Improvement  has  been  approved 
for  aocomplishment  by  the  Chief  of  Bngl- 
neers under  the  provisions  of  section  107  of 
the  1960  River  and  Harbor  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

1993.  A  letter  from  tbe  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Englneeie,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
November  14.  1968.  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  an 
Ulustratlon,  on  Buck  Creek  and  tributaries. 
North  and  South  Carolina,  requested  by  res- 
olutions of  the  Committee  on  PubUe  Works, 
Houae  of  Representetlves.  adopted  April  5. 
1949,  and  June  19,  1953.  No  authoclaatlon  by 
Congress  Is  recommended  as  the  desired  Im- 
provement has  been  approved  for  acoom- 
pUahment  by  the  Chief  of  Knglneera  under 
the  provlsioDs  of  section  305  of  the  1948 
Flood  Control  Act.  as  amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

1994.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  tbe 
Army,  tranamlttlng  a  letter  from  tbe  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
November  19.  1968.  s\a>mlttlng  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  an 
lUustraUon.  on  Uttle  Harbor.  M.H..  requested 
by  a  reeolutlan  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works.  House  of  Representetlves.  adopted 
June  3.  1940;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

1905.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  tbe 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief  of 
BagliMers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
March  13. 1968,  subsUttlng  a  report,  together 
with  aeoompanylng  papers  and  an  lUustra- 
Uon, on  Neah  Bay  (Hoko  Rlver-Clallam  Bay) , 
WaiA..  requeeted  by  a  reeoluUon  of  the  Oom- 
mlttee on  Public  Works.  US.  Senate,  adopted 
August  4,  1968.  and  reeolutlons  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works,  House  of  Repre- 
senteUvee,  adopted  June  3, 1959.  and  May  10, 
1963;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  Public  Works. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEBS  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  3  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  PATMAM:  Oieiiiiilttes  on  Banking  and 
Omreacy.  HJt.  UM6.  A  bW  to  provide  tor  the 
rtrlkl~g  of  mw**lt  la  eommemoratlon  of  tbe 
completion  of  the  earring  on  Stone  Movm- 
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tain.  Ga.,  depicting  American  heroes  of  the 
past;  with  amendments  (Rept.  No.  91-1023). 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  DULBKI :  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Report  on  the  availabiUty  of 
1970  census  date  for  congressional  and  Stete 
redlstrictlng  (Rept.  No.  91-1034).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Vfbole  House  on  the 
state  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas:  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs.  H.R.  16681.  A  bill  to  amend  title 
38,  United  Stetes  Code,  to  authorize  a  maxi- 
mum of  tl5.(XX)  coverage  under  servicemen's 
group  life  insurance,  to  enlarge  the  classes 
eligible  for  such  Insurance,  to  improve  the 
administration  of  the  programs  of  life  in- 
surance provided  for  servicemen  and  veter- 
ans, and  for  other  purposes;  with  amend- 
mente  (Rept.  No.  91-1035).  Referred  to  tbe 
Committee  of  the  Whole  Hbuse  on  the  stete 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas:  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs.  H.R.  18739.  A  bill  to  ex- 
tend for  a  period  of  10  years  the  existing 
authority  of  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  to  maintain  offices  In  the  Republic 
of  the  PhlUpplnee  (Rept.  No.  91-1036). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  stete  of  tbe  Union. 

Mr.  CELLER:  Committee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 
8. 1608.  An  act  to  Improve  Judicial  ma- 
chinery by  amending  provisions  of  law  re- 
lating to  tbe  retirement  of  justices  and 
judges  of  the  United  Stetes;  with  amend- 
mento  (Rept.  No.  01-1027).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  stete 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  SISK:  Committee  on  Rules.  Houae 
Resolution  963.  ReeoluUon  for  consideraUon 
of  HJt.  17133,  a  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions during  the  fiscal  year  1071  for  pro- 
curement of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  vessels, 
and  tracked  combat  vehicles,  and  other 
weapons,  and  research,  development,  test, 
and  evaluatton  for  tbe  Armed  Forces,  and 
to  preecrlbe  the  authorized  personnel 
strength  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each 
Reserve  component  of  the  Armed  Forcea. 
and  for  other  purpoees  (Rept.  No.  91-1038) . 
Referred  to  tbe  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee:  Commit- 
tee on  Rules.  House  Reeoluticn  063.  Resolu- 
tton  for  oonslderatton  of  8.  3316,  an  act  to 
restore  the  goMen  eagle  program  to  tbe 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act 
(Rept.  No.  91-1039).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  TOUNO:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
ReeoluUon  954.  ReeoluUon  for  consideraUon 
of  H.R.  16596,  a  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
Uons  for  acUvlUes  of  the  National  Science 
FoundaUon,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 
No.  01-1030) .  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  SISK.  Oommlttee  on  Rules.  Bouse 
Joint  ReeoluUon  1117.  Joint  ReeoluUon  to 
estabUab  a  Joint  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Technology  (Rept.  No.  01-1031). 
Referred  to  the  Hoiise  Calendar. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutimis  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BERRY: 
H.R.  17376.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Meat  Inspection  Act,  as  amended,  to  clarify 
the  provisions  relating  to  custom  slaughter- 
ing operations;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By    Mr.    CELLER    (for    himself.    Mr. 

AODSBBO,    Mr.    BINCHAM,    Mr.    BXASOO, 

Mr.  BrrrroN,  Mr.  CAkrr,  Mrs.  Chib- 
HOLM,    Mr.    CONABLI,    Mr.    Delankt, 
Mr.  DuLBKX,  Mr.  FaaarnaN,  Mr.  Gn.- 
Bxar,  Mr.  Hanlit,  Mr.  HaanMOs,  Mr. 
HoaroN,  and  Mr.  Knra) : 
H.R.  17377.  A  bUl  to  make  available  to  cer- 
tain organised  tribes,  bands,  or  groui>8  of 
Indians  residing  on  Indian  reservations  es- 


tebllshed  under  Stete  law  certain  beneflte, 
care,  or  assistance  for  which  federally  recog- 
nized Indian  tribes  qualify  as  reclpiente;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  CELLER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Koch,  Mr.  Lowcnbtsin,  Mr.  Mc- 
Cabtht,  Mr.  McEwxN,  Mr.  Mc- 
Knxai.lt,  Mr.  MijiPHT,  of  New  York, 
Mr.  OmNcea,  Mr.  Pikx,  Mr.  Rxm  of 
«  New  York,  ilr.  Robison,  Mr.  Rosen- 

thai.,  Mr.   Rtan,   Mr.   Scheuzb,  Mr. 
SmTH  of  New  York,  Mr.  SraArroN, 
and  Mr.  Wolff)  : 
H  R.  17278.  A  bill  to  make  available  to  cer- 
tain  organized   tribes,   bands,  or  groups  of 
Indians  residing  on  Indian  reservations  es- 
teblished  under  Stete  law  certain  beneflte, 
care,  or  asslstenoe  for  which  federally  recog- 
nized Indian  tribes  qualify  as  reclpiente;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  DENT: 
H.R.  17370.  A  bill  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  in  textile  arUcles  and  articles  of  leather 
footwear,  and  for  other  purpoees;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Addabbo,    Mr.    Babbbtt,    Mr.    Biagci, 
Mr.  BxABCo,  Mr.    Bbown  of  Califor- 
nia.  Mr.   CoHKLAN,   Mr.   Daniels  of 
New  Jersey,  Mr.  Edwaxds  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  OiLBKET,  Mr.  Halpesn,  Mr. 
HamHiTON,     Mr.     HAxaiNcroN,     Mr. 
Koch,  Mr.  Lowznstkin,  Mr.  Mikva, 
Mr.  MxNiBH,  Mr.  Olskh,  Mr.  Orin- 
(oat,   Mr.   Pattsn,   Mr.   Podku.,    Mr. 
Powxu.,  Mr.  RODIMO,  Mr.  Rosenthal, 
and  Mr.  Rtam)  : 
H.R.  17380.  A  bill  to  permit  the  Governor 
of  a  Stete  to  elect  to  use  funds  from  tbe 
Stete 's  Federal-aid  highway  system  appor- 
tionment for  purposes  of  paying  additional 
coste  incurred  by  such  State  in  purchasing 
low-emission  vehicles;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  FARBSI'EIN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
8r.  Once,  Mr.  Tunnkt,  and  Mr.  Van 
Dexxlim)  : 
HJl.  17381.  A  bUl  to  permit  the  Governor 
of  a  Stete  to  elect  to  use  funds  from  tbe 
Stete '8  Federal-aid  highway  system  appor- 
tionment for  purposes  of  paying  additional 
coste  Incurred  by  such  State  In  purebaalng 
low-emission  vehicles;  to  the  Committee  on 

Public  Works.      

By  Mr.  ORIFFIN: 
HJl.   17383.  A  bill  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  in  textile  arUcles  and  articles  of  leather 
footwear,   and   for  other   ptirpoees;    to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  KINO: 
B.R.  17368.  A  bill  to  Incorporate  the  Italian 
American  War  Veterans  of  the  United  Stetes, 
Inc.;  to  tbe  Committee  on  tbe  JacUciary. 

By  Mr.  MORSE:  

HJl.  17384.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIU  of 
tbe  Social  Security  Act  to  eliminate  the  pro- 
visions which  presently  prevent  an  Individual 
from  enrolling  in  the  supplementary  medi- 
cal insurance  program  more  than  3  years 
after  bis  first  opportunity  to  do  so;  to  tbe 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida: 
HJl.  17385.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1064  to  provide  that  the 
^wuse  of  an  individual  who  derives  unre- 
ported income  from  criminal  activities,  if 
such  spouse  had  no  knowledge  of  such  acUv- 
Ities  or  such  income,  shall  not  be  liable  for 
tax  with  respect  to  such  income  even  though 
a  joint  return  is  filed;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MIKVA  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
BaowN  of  California) : 
H.R.  17366.  A  bill  to  assist  in  combating 
crime  by  reducing  the  Incidence  of  recidiv- 
ism, providing  Improved  Federal,  Stete,  and 
local  correcUonal  faclllUes  and  aervioes, 
strengthening  control  over  probationers, 
parolees,  and  persons  found  not  guilty  by 


reason  of  insanity,  and  for  oUier  purpoeee; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  O'NEHJj  of  Massachueette: 
HJR.  17387.  A  bill  to  extend  certain  bene- 
flte to  National  Guard  technicians  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

HJl.  17388.  A  bUl  to  extend  cotaln  bene- 
flte to  National  Guard  technicians  and  for 
other  purpoees;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services 

H.R.  17289.  A  biU  to  extend  certein  beneflte 
to  National  Guard  technicians  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

H.R.  17290.  A  bill  to  extend  certain  bene- 
flte to  National  Guard  technicians  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

HJl.  17291.  A  bill  to  extend  certein  beneflte 
to  Natloiua  Guard  technicians  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  C<»nmittee  on  Armed 
Services. 

H.R.  17202.  A  blU  to  extend  certain  bene- 
flte to  NaUonal  Guard  tecbxuclans  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

HJl.  17393.  A  bill  to  extend  certain  bene- 
flte to  National  Guard  technicians  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

H.R.  17304.  A  bill  to  extend  certain  boie- 
fltt  to  NaUonal  Guard  technicians  and  for 
other  purpc';es;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

H.R.  17305.  A  bill  to  extend  ovtaln  bene- 
flte to  National  Guard  technicians  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  STEIOER  of  Arlaona : 
HJl.  17396.  A  bill  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  in  textile  arUcles  and  arUcles  of  leather 
footwear,    and    for    other   purposes;    to   the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  STUCKEY: 
H.R.  17297.  A  bill  to  fvovide  for  orderly 
trade    in    texUle    arUcles    and    arUcles    of 
leather  footwear,  and  for  other  purpoees;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Tteas  (by  re- 
quest) : 
H.R.  17398.  A  bill  to  amend  Utle  38,  United 
Stetes  Code,  to  provide  that  checks  Issued 
m  settlement  of  national  service  life  Insur- 
ance maturing  on  or  after  August  1,  1946, 
which  are  received  by  the  payee  but  not  ne- 
gotiated prior  to  his  death  Shall  become  as- 
sete  of  his  estete;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin : 
H.R.  17309.  A  bill  to  amend  secUon  33(e) 
of  title  in  of  the  Bankhead-Jones  Farm 
Tenant  Act,  as  amended,  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  furnish  financial 
assistance  in  carrying  out  plans  for  works 
of  improvement  for  land  conservaUon  and 
utillaaUon,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  tbe 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  17300.  A  bill  to  Include  prepared  or 
preserved  beef  and  veal  vrttbln  the  quotas 
Imposed  on  the  importetlon  of  certein  other 
meat  and  meat  producte;  to  reduce  the  per- 
centage applied  to  certain  aggregate  quanUty 
estimaUons  used.  In  part,  to  determine  such 
quotas  from  110  per  centum  to  100  per  cen- 
tum; and  for  other  purpoees;  to  the  Oom- 
mlttee on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  VANIK: 
H.R.  17301.  A  biU  to  provide  that  the  oath 
required  for  verification  of  an  initial  passport 
Implication  may  be  administered  by  a  notary 
public;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  WIDNALL  (for  himself.  Mrs. 
DwTEE.  Mr.  Halfebm.  Mr.  BaocK,  Mr. 
Johnson  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Stantow.  Mr.  Mbe.  Mr.  Blsckbobv, 
Mr.  Bbown  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Wn.- 
LiAics,  Mr.  Wtux,  Mrs.  Htwt.i  of 
Massachusette,  tfr.  Ckanb.  Mr.  Mac- 
Gbegob,  Mr.  RXES,  Mr.  Bstxll.  Mr. 
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Osrm,  Mr.  Btmnmrnm,  Mr.  OaiFvnf, 
Mid  Mr.  CHArrax) : 
HJt.  ITXtt.  A  MU  «o  iBeffMM  the  ftTaUablUty 
of  mortgac*  eiMUt  for  th«  flnAnclnc  of 
urgantly  naidtii  bonatnc.  ^nd  (or  otbar  pur> 
po—;  to  tta*  Oommlttae  on  Banking  mnd 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  AMDBRSON  of  CalUonU»: 
HJL  ITStM.   A  bin   to  proTlde   (or  ocd«rIy 
tr»<to    la    tazUl*    arUdea    and    arUclea    of 
leatbw  footwoar,  and  for  other  purpoaaa;  to 
tba  Obinmtttaa  on  Waya  aad  Meana. 
By  Mr.  BSLL  of  Calif omla: 
RJt.   17904.   A   bUl   to  authorlae  the  n.S. 
Commlasloner  of  Education  to  establish  ed- 
ocaUonal    programa    to  encotirage     under- 
atanrtlng  of  poUdea  and  support  of  actlvltlea 
daalgnad  to  anhaDoe  envlroninantal  quality 
and    maintain    ecological    balance;    to    the 
CoouBlttaa  on  Bducatlon  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  CHAPPBIX: 
HJI.  ITSOd.  A  blU  to  prohibit  the  move- 
ment   In    conunerce    of   certain    crocodilian 
bldea,  aad  for  other  purpoeea;  to  the  Oom- 
nuttaa    on    Interstate    and    Foreign    Coof 
meroe. 

By  Mr.  CLANCT: 
H.R.  17906.  A  bill  to  proTlde  equitable  ac- 
cess to  the  U.S.  market  for  Imported  textiles; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  COWOBR: 
Hit    17S07.  A  bill  to  exempt  from  certain 
deep-draft  safety  statutes  passenger  ressels 
operating  solely   on   the   inland   riTers   and 
waterways;   to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Flshartaa. 

By  Mr.  OXTB8XR: 
H.R.  17908.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Wagner- 
O'Day  Act  to  extend  the  provisions  thereof  to 
severely  handicapped  Individuals  wtM  are  not 
blind,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Oovemment  Operations. 
By  Mr.  MBSKILL: 
H.R.  17300.  A  bin  to  provlda  for  annual  ad- 
Juatmanu  In  monthly  monetary  baneflts  ad- 
mlnlitarad  by  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
•coordlng  to  changes  In  the  Consumer  Price 
Itadex;  to  tba  Commltta*  on  Vetarana'  Af- 
falza. 
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HJL  17310.  A  bUl  to  establlah  a  national 
OMnetery  in  New  Bngland;  to  the  Committee 
on  Vetarana'  Affair*. 

By  Mr.   MONTOOMBBY    (for  hlmsaU 

and  Mr.  CoLma) : 

H.R.  17311.  A  bill  to  provide  (or  orderly 

trade  In  textile  articles  and  articles  of  leather 

(ootwear,    and    (or   other   purposes;    to    the 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MtXRPHY  of  New  York: 
HJl.  17313.  A  blU  to  provide  (or  a  coordi- 
nated  national   boating  safety   program;    to 
the    Cofnmlttee    on    Merchant    Marine    and 

Fisheries.  

By  Mr.  RTVBRS: 
H.R.  17313.  A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  37.  United 
States  Code,  to  further  the  reduction  o(  dra(t 
calls  In  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  Unltad 
States  by  increasing  the  pay  rates  of  certain 
enlisted  members  of  the  uniformed  services: 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  17314.  A  blU  to  amend  the  MlUUry 
Selective  Service  Act  of  1967.  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  Um  Coau&lttee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  ROSBNTHAL: 
HJt.  1731B.  A  blU  to  authorise  the  U.S. 
Conunlssloner  of  Education  to  make  grants 
to  elementary  and  secondary  schools  and 
other  educational  Institutions  for  the  con- 
duct of  special  educational  programs  and 
activities  concerning  environmental  protec- 
tion and  for  other  related  educational  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Bducatlon  and 
Labor. 

By  Bfr.   ST.   ONOB    (for  himself.   Mr. 
AoDAaao.  Mr.  Biaooi.  Mr.  Bvkton  of 
California,  and  Mrs.  Oaxxif  of  Ore- 
gon) : 
H.R.   17316.  A  bUl  to  extend  to  all  on- 
married  Individuals  the  fvUl  tax  beneau  of 
Income  splitting  now  enjoyed  by  married  In- 
dlTlduala  filing  Joint  returns;  to  the  Com- 
nUttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ANDBBBOIf  of  minoU  (for 
blmaeU,  Mr.  Bavnx,  Mr.  Baoois- 
yiSLB.  Mr.  BiTTTOH,  Mr.  Clbyklaio, 
Mr.  DnwxNsa.  Mr.  Wtcm,  Mr.  Hoa- 
TOjr,  Mr.  LtTKxwa,  Mr.  McClokt,  Mr. 
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MosHBi,  Mra.  Rno  o(  nilnols.  Mr. 

RoaisoM.  Mr.  Scbwknoel.  Mr.  Stki- 
ocB  at  Wisconsin,  and  Mr.  Whalxn)  : 

HJ.  Res.  1194.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ise the  Prealdent  to  dealgnate  tba  period 
beginning  September  20.  1070,  and  ending 
September  26,  1S70.  as  "National  Machine 
Tool  Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  BROTZMAN: 

H.J.  Res.  1106.  Joint  resolution  propoalng 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  o(  the 
United  Statea  providing  (or  representation 
In  the  Congress  (or  the  District  constituting 
the  seat  o(  Oovemment  o(  the  United  States; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROB: 

HJ.  Res.  11S6.  Joint   resolution    esUbllah- 
Ing  the  Commission  on  U.S.  Participation  In 
the  United  Nations,  and  (or  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
ByMr.OOODLXNQ: 

H.  Rea.065.  A  resolution  creating  a  select 
committee  to  conduct  an  Investigation  of 
certain  activities  of  William  OrrlUe  Douglas, 
Associate  Justice  of  the  U.B.  Supreme  Court, 
to  determine  whether  Impeachment  proceed- 
ings are  warranted;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 


PRIVATE  BRXS  AND  RBSOLXmONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  ZXn, 
Mr.  ADOABBO  (by  request)   Introduced  a 
bUl   (HJI.  17317),  for  the  reUef  of  Cynthia 
Irene  Popham.  which   was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  xxii, 

404.  The  SPBAKER  preaenled  a  petition 
of  Henry  Stonsr,  York.  Pa..  ralaUve  to  estab- 
lishing a  Subeommlttee  on  the  Credit  ot 
tba  Unltad  States  within  tba  Commlttae  on 
Waya  and  Maana,  which  waa  referred  to  the 
Commlttea  on  Waya  and  Means 
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THE  CASE  AGAINST  JUSTICE 
DOUGLAS 


HON.  ROBERT  PRICE 


nf  TBB  HOUSB  or  RBPRBBKHTATIVBB 
r««*d«r.  AprU  it.  If7§ 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Ur.  Speaker,  an- 
other facet  in  the  case  against  Justice 
Douglas  M"  (">«<*<*  earlier  this  week,  the 
ehlef  tnltlator  was  none  other  than  the 
jottlee  himself . 

Without  exi^anation  Justice  Douglas 
took  himself  out  of  a  Supreme  Court  de- 
etsloo  to  permit  the  filing  of  briefs  by 
<wrtiF<d<f  parties  in  cases  InvolTing  the 
lewd  film.  "I  Am  Curious  Yellow."  Despite 
the  Justice's  sUence  on  the  matter,  I 
think  the  conclusion  to  be  drawn  is 
rather  obrious.  In  my  opinion,  he  excused 
tiim—tif  because  he  has  a  conflict  of  in- 
terest in  the  ease.  The  flhn  "I  Am  Curious 
Yellow"  is  distributed  in  the  XTnlted 
States  by  Grorve  Press.  Inc..  whose  presi- 
dent also  published  the  Evergreen  Re- 
view, the  magaiine  that  printed  excerpts 
from  DougUw*  new  book  next  to  pictures 
of  nude  oovq^es  oigaged  In  highly  sug- 


gestive activity.  While  this  candor  on  the 
I>art  of  the  Justice  is  certainly  refresh- 
ing, I  think  the  question  can  be  fairly 
asked  in  light  of  his  past  activities:  Why 
is  he  so  tardy  a  convert  to  the  cause  of 
impartial  Justice?  He  obviously  did  not 
feel  quite  so  Imbued  with  the  spirit  of 
Judicial  impartiality  when  he  took  part 
in  the  libel  case  concerning  publisher 
Ralph  Glnsburg  and  Senator  Bamt 
GoLDWATsx.  Douglas  was  not  then  both- 
ered by  the  fact  that  while  the  Glnsburg- 
Ooldwater  suit  was  headed  for  the  High 
Court,  he  had  written  an  article  for 
profit,  for  one  of  Ginsburg's  magailiiPB. 
On  the  contrary,  he  Joined  in  a  particu- 
larly strong  dissent  against  the  majority 
of  the  Supreme  Court  Justices  in  regard 
to  the  Court's  ruling  against  Glnsburg. 

Ur.  Speaker.  I  would  suggest  that  the 
conflict  of  Interest  which  caused  Doug- 
las to  excuse  himself  in  the  obscoiity 
case  presently  before  the  Court,  equally 
applied  In  the  Glnsburg  case.  Moreover, 
this  is  a  matter  which  should  be 
examined  most  closely  by  the  House 
Judiciary  Subcommittee  which  has  met 
today  to  be^  a  60-dsy  JivesUgation  of 
the  misconduct  charge  against  Justice 
Douglas. 


Until  the  Judiciary  Committee  Insti- 
tuted action,  there  had  been  some  ques- 
tion as  to  which  committee  should  con- 
dTx:t  the  investlgatian,  the  Judiciary 
Committee  or  the  Rules  Committee. 
Since  the  former  has  asserted  its  pri- 
mary Jurisdiction  in  this  matter,  it  is  my 
hope  that  the  investigators  will  discharge 
their  reqxmslUIlties  in  a  truly  objec- 
tive and  nonpartisan  matter.  For,  If 
Justice  Douglas  has  been  guilty  of  such 
misconduct  as  would  warrant  impeach- 
ment under  the  terms  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, the  subcommittee  members  have 
the  solemn  duty  to  fully  report  their 
findings.  By  the  same  token,  if  the  re- 
sults of  the  investigation  warrant  it,  the 
House  must  not  hesitate  one  minute  In 
Instituting  full  Impeachment  proceed- 
ings. To  adcvt  any  other  course  of  ac- 
tion would  be  to  make  a  mockery  of  our 
principles  of  Justice  and  our  Judicial  In- 
stitutions. 

As  a  personal  matter.  I  have  grave  res- 
ervations about  the  Judicial  and  extra- 
judicial activities  of  Justice  Douglas.  In 
my  view,  however,  Justice  and  fairness 
dictates  I  wlthhcdd  my  personal  expres- 
sions until  after  all  the  evidence  is  in.  I 
plan  on  taldng  a  dispassionate  view  of 
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the  charges  made  against  Justice  Doug- 
las and  whatever  evidoice  is  unearthed 
by  the  subcommittee's  tni«stigation.  I  do 
this  contrary  to  the  examples  set  by  those 
who  prejudged  Judges  Clement  Haynes- 
worth  and  Harrold  Carswell  on  the  basis 
of  half-truths,  innuendos,  and  outright 
misrepresentations  made  by  certain 
enemies  of  constitutional  government. 

It  is  in  this  fashion  that  I  hope  to 
contribute  to  an  atmosphere  that  will  in- 
sure that  the  needs  of  Justice  and  the 
needs  of  society  will  be  fully  accorded 
in  the  case  against  Justice  Douglas. 


GUARANTEED    CHARITY— THE 
LATEST  MERRY-GO-ROUND 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or   taUTSlAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  27.  1970 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  "seU" 
Job  on  the  recently  passed  guaranteed 
ftTiTiiiai  income  legislation — affec- 
tionately called  "family  assistance"  by 
its  manipulators,  seems  to  have  been 
highly  effective.  As  yet,  no  one  reminds 
the  people  at  home  where  the  money  will 
come  from.  Santa  Claus  will  write  the 
clicclcs 

Here  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  tes- 
timony is  given  of  working  people  who 
are  quitting  employment  because  they 
can  do  better  on  welfare.  Others  already 
are  asking  that  the  $1,600  qualification 
level  be  increased  so  they  can  continue 
Jobs  at  $6,000  to  $7,000  per  year  and  still 
get  some  of  the  easy  money. 

Already,  from  my  constituents.  I  am 
receiving  inquiries  "to  get  all  the  facts" 
so  they  can  figure  on  how  to  come  out 
best — by  continuing  to  work  in  order  to 
try  to  make  ends  meet  or  to  quit  and  go 
on  the  "charity  subsidy." 

I  am  not  speaking  lightly— the  opinion 
moulders  have  done  a  terrific  job  as 
salesmanship  and  these  inquiring  people 
are  in  earnest.  The  land  is  flowing  with 
milk  and  honey.  Utopia  is  here  at  last. 
Charity  is  no  longer  an  act  of  love — ^tt 
has  nothing  to  do  with  one's  neighbor, 
the  church,  fraternal  order  or  God.  One 
has  only  to  look  east  to  Washington, 
D.C. 

Those  who  will  continue  to  work,  de- 
spite higher  deductions  from  their  pay- 
checks to  offset  the  subsidized  Inflation, 
will  need  to  increase  their  earnings  by 
the  amount  paid  those  as  a  reward  for 
not  working.  We  can  expect  all  prices 
and  costs  to  correspondingly  increase, 
and  by  every  eooi.omlc  theory,  we  will 
all  just  start  over — except  that  those  who 
enter  higher  pay  bradtets  will  also  find 
themselves  In  higher  tax  brackets.  But, 
the  tax-free  foundations  will  continue  to 
flourish. 

The  Washington  merry-go-round  con- 
tinues to  turn.  If  such  a  bonanza  had 
been  the  program  of  a  Democrat,  it 
would  have  immediately  been  denounced 
as  Communist.  Since  it  Is  the  requested 
program  of  a  Republican,  it  is  polity 
called  Socialistic.  Do  not  the  Bolsheviks 
in  Russia  call  themselves  Socialists? 

In   1969,  a  thought-provcAing  paper 
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entiUed  "Legal  Plunder"  was  distributed 
by  the  Economic  Council  Letter.  I  think 
it  is  more  timely  today  than  in  1969. 

If  charitgr  is  to  the  Christian  an  act  of 
love,  can  we  by  force  of  law,  steal  from 
the  worker  to  give  to  the  nonworker  and 
still  retain  love?  If  so,  we  may  still  re- 
turn to  a  Christian  nation — one  by  com- 
pulsory love  bV  an  act  of  Congress. 

I  Insert  the  council  letter,  a  pertinent 
news  clipping,  and  a  copy  of  my  remarks 
of  February  6,  1969,  as  follows: 
[Prom  the  Economic  Council  Letter.  May  1, 

1969) 

Leqai,  PLUHMsa — Wo«K  WrrHotrr  Pat  vs.  Pat 

WITHOUT  WoaK 

According  to  ofQclal  figures,  about  75  mil- 
lion people  are  gainfully  employed  In  the 
United  SUtes.  What  official  figures  don't 
show,  however.  Is  that  more  and  more  have 
been  working  without  pay  In  recent  years 
without  realizing  It.  They  work  for  the  gov- 
wnment  Increasingly,  without  pay,  because 
of  the  steady  rise  In  the  tax  take.  The  ef- 
fect steadily  tends  toward  forced  labor. 
Deaplto  the  great  Ingenuity  of  the  average 
American,  none  seems  yet  to  have  figured 
out  the  trick  of  how  to  work  for  government 
and  get  paid  for  It  without  becoming  a  part 
of  It. 

What  we  are  considering  here  Is  a  proposal 
to  extend  legal  plunder  still  further.  Whether 
It  Is  called  assured  annual  Income,  a  guar- 
anteed annual  wage,  or  Income  without  work, 
makes  no  difference.  It  Is  Just  a  scheme  for 
another  form  of  legal  plunder.  This  Is  because 
the  proposal  goes  beyond  mere  support  of  the 
government  fee  Itself.  It  Is  to  compel  the 
producers,  who  must  carry  the  whole  popula- 
tion of  200  million  people  on  their  backs,  to 
pay  an  extra  exaction  through  government 
to  perhapa  30  million  pe<q>le  or  family  units, 
for  not  working  at  all. 

Thus  we  would  have  three  major  categories 
on  nonprodnoars  to  be  carried  by  the  pro- 
ducers. Roughly,  it  would  mean  that  the  75 
million  producers  mtist  first  carry  the  14  mil- 
lion nmproduoers  called  government  officials 
and  employeea.  Then  they  would  have  to 
carry  an  addltlona'  80  '"Hit""  indigent  non- 
producers  who  woxild  be  paid  for  not  work- 
ing at  all.  And  this  would  be  in  addition  to 
carry  indirectly,  as  they  now  do,  moat  of 
the  81  million  others  that  we  call  de- 
pendents. 

THi  OKmir  or  pbopbitt 

A  man  can  live  and  satisfy  his  wants  only 
by  ceaseless  labor;  by  the  ceaseless  applica- 
tion of  his  faculties  to  natural  resources. 
AocmtUng  to  the  French  philosopher  Pirederle 
Bastiat,  in  "The  Law,"  this  process  Is  the 
origin  of  property. 

But  It  U  also  true  that  a  man  may  live 
and  satisfy  his  wants  by  seizing  and  consum- 
ing the  products  of  the  labor  of  others.  TUs 
process  is  the  origin  of  pliinder. 

Now.  since  man  la  naturally  Inclined  to 
avoid  pain — and  since  labor  is  pain  in  It- 
self— it  follows  that  men  wlU  resort  to  jdun- 
der  whenever  plunder  is  easier  than  work. 
When,  then,  does  plunder  stop?  It  stops  when 
it  becomes  more  painful  and  more  danger- 
ous than  labor. 

The  proper  purpose  of  law  is  to  use  the 
power  of  its  collective  force  to  stop  this  fatal 
tendency  to  plunder  Instead  of  to  work.  All 
the  measures  of  the  law  should  protect  prop- 
erty and  punish  plunder.  But  generally  the 
law  is  made  by  one  man  or  one  class  of  men. 
And  since  law  cannot  operate  without  the 
sanction  and  support  of  a  dominating  force, 
this  force  must  be  entrusted  to  those  who 
make  the  law. 

Thus  It  is  easy  to  \inderstand  the  perver- 
sion of  law,  bow  Instead  of  checking  injus- 
tice. It  becomes  the  mvlnclble  weapon  of  In- 
justice. 
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Those  who  would  fight  SoctaUsm  as  legal 
plunder,  in  many  cases  delude  thwnarives 
with  the  statement:  "The  war  that  we  must 
fight  against  Socialism  must  be  in  harmony 
with  law,  honor,  and  Justice." 

Such  a  statement  upon  examination  turns 
out  to  be  a  non  seqiUtur.  It  means  that  one 
who  makes  it  has  enmeshed  himself  in  a 
vicious  circle.  He  would  use  the  law  to  op- 
pose Socialism?  But  It  la  upon  the  "Uw" 
that  Socialism  itself  relies.  Socialists  desire 
to  practice  legal  plunder,  not  illegal  plimder. 
Socialists,  like  all  other  minority  monopo- 
lists, desire  to  make  the  law  their  own 
weapon.  And  when  once  the  law  is  on  the  side 
of  Socialism,  how  can  it  be  used  against  So- 
cialism? For  when  plunder  is  abetted  by  the 
law,  it  does  not  fear  courts,  troops,  or  pria- 
ons;  rather,  it  may  call  upon  them  t<x  help. 

There  are  <»Uy  three  things  which  can 
happen  under  legal  pl\inder: 

1.  The  few  plunder  the  many. 

2.  Everybody  plunders  everybody. 

3.  Nobody  plunders  anybody. 

The  choice  must  be  made  among  limited 
plunder,  universal  plunder,  and  no  pluxtder. 
The  law  can  follow  only  one  of  the  three. 

THS    SXDT7CnVK   LITBX    OF   SOCIAUBK 

One  of  the  moet  popular  fallacies  of  our 
times  proceeds  from  the  notion  that  it  Is  not 
sufficient  that  the  U.w  should  be  just;  it  must 
be  philanthropic.  Nor  is  It  sufficient  that  the 
law  should  guarantee  to  every  citizen  the  free 
and  Inoffensive  use  of  his  facultlsa  for  phys- 
ical or  intellectual  and  moral  self-improve- 
ment. Tngf.t>n/i,  it  is  demanded  that  the  law 
should  directly  extend  welfare,  education, 
and  morality  throughout  ^e  nation. 

This  is  the  seductive  lure  of  Socialism. 
But  it  must  be  emphasized  that  these  two 
usee  of  the  law  are  in  direct  contradiction  to 
each  other.  We  must  choose  between  them. 
A  citizen  cannot  at  the  same  time  be  frea 
and  not  tree. 

CBIMXaAS 

PerlodlcaUy  during  tb«  past  250  years,  a 
glittering  chimera  has  captured  the  mass 
mind.  The  effect  usuaUy  has  baen  to  \inder- 
mlne  and  upset  the  social  and  economic  sta- 
bility of  one  OT  several  nattnna  for  some 
time.  Chimeras  are  the  stock  in  trade  of 
Socialism. 

The  dictionary  calls  a  chimera  an  absurd 
creation  of  the  Imagination;  a  fooUah  or 
horrible  fancy;  an  Incongruous  ntedley;  a 
hybrid  of  mixed  characterlsUcs  produced  by 
grafting. 

Among  the  more  conapleuous  mass  mad- 
ness engendered  by  one  chimera  or  another 
during  recent  centuries  have  been  the  Misala- 
sippl  Bubble  in  Ftanee,  the  Sooth  Sea  Bubble 
in  Oreat  Britain,  the  Tulip  Bubble  In  Hol- 
isnd,  and  the  Welfare  Babble  in  the  United 
States.  Each  grew  out  of  ehlmans  of  similar 
nature,  such  as  those  which  are  Implicit  in 
the  mass  madness  of  the  Unltad  Stetas  dur- 
ing the  past  86  yean.  Among  these  chimeras 
are  the  (oUowing: 

The  more  abundant  life. 

Oet  rich  quick. 

Something  for  nothing. 

Oovemment  can  do  anything. 

There  is  all  the  money  one  needs. 

We  owe  it  to  ourselvee. 

I  am  my  brother's  keeper. 

Poverty  can  be  abolished. 

Social  Security. 

Pay  without  work. 

PAT  WITHOTTT  WOXK 

The  proposal  of  an  asaured  annual  income, 
or  pay  without  work,  la  Juat  another  chimera. 
Life  U  compeUUve.  and  compatlUon  seta  the 
mintmiim  level  Of  individual  htunan  effort 
which  nature  will  tolerate  In  return  for  the 
right  to  live. 

There  is  no  right  to  income  without  work 
for  anybody  at  any  time  or  in  any  place. 
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tlther  la  tbaory  nor  In  practice,  In  religion 
or  tn*  Blbte,  in  poUUea  or  eoonomlcs.  in  tli« 
Oonstltutlon  or  jurlqirudance.  or  •yn  in  m*- 
Jarlt7  inaanlty  la  Ui«r«  or  can  Umt*  b«  any 
■ucn  rlftat. 

Work  U  •  means  to  lUe.  To  remove  the 
neceaalty  for  ezerclee  (mental  or  physical)  or 
to  weaken  its  importance,  atrophies  life 
proceaaes  and  invokes  death  proceaaea. 

Individuation  la  a  cardinal  feature  of  the 
pursuit  of  happiness  and  the  flowering  of 
personality  For  life  and  growth  it  requires 
the  Btlmulu*.  guidance,  and  control  of  the 
mental  and  physical  capacities  of  the  indi- 
vidual, activated  by  the  catalyst  of  work. 

Enterprise  Is  the  basis  of  all  well-being  It 
repreaenu  work  applied  to  the  purposes  of 
leadership.  Enterprise  Is  the  cornerstone  of 
a  going-concern  economy.  Its  objective  Is  the 
•ZOTclse  of  leadership  to  make  It  possible  for 
many  to  work  together  in  production,  dis- 
tribution, and  service  In  the  hope  of  profit. 
Work  Is  the  cornerstone  of  dvlllxatlon. 
Without  work,  there  can  be  no  earnings  or 
Income.  Without  earnings,  there  can  be  no 
savings.  Without  savings,  there  csn'  be  no 
capital.  Without  capital,  there  can  be  no 
science  or  technology. 

There  U  no  power  In  government  or  law  to 
change  such  fundamentals.  There  can  be  no 
"absolute  constitutional  right  to  an  tncome " 
waaaa  wot7u>  thz  montt  comx  wwoMf 
Ouarantaed-lncome  advocates  insUK  that 
the  govamment  make  its  relief  payments  In 
eash.  TiMy  base  this  fantastic  nonsena^  on 
a  spurious  argument.  They  aay  that  th«^  only 
trouble  with  the  poor  Is  lack  of  money.-  We 
should,  therefore,  give  them  the  money  and 
not  attempt  to  dictate  bow  and  on  what  they 
should  spend  it.  There  must  be  no  relief  in 
kind,  because  we  should  not  interfere  with 
their  liberty  to  spend  their  government  cash, 
but  "let  them  make  their  own  mistakes." 

Such  a  preposterous  proposal  ignores  the 
simple  fact  that  one  reason  they  are  poor  Is 
their  Inoompetenoe.  Moat  cannot  manage  the 
eash  they  have.  Inootnpetence  to  earn  and 
inoompetence  to  spend :  Just  look  at  the  dally 
papers  for  examples.  Cash  la  the  very  last  and 
worst  thing  to  be  given  to  a  ecmpulalve  gam- 
bler, a  drunkard,  or  a  drug  addict.  Am  soon 
as  one  baa  gambled  the  ntoney  away  or  spent 
It  on  whlakey  or  heroin.  Is  government  to 
telegraph  him  more?  And  if  it  doesn't,  bow 
la  it  to  see  that  be  and  his  family  get  proper 
Bourlahmant.  or  that  he  has  enough  left  over 
for  Um  rent,  or  that  hU  family  are  decenUy 
draaaed.  or  that  hla  children  are  properly 
•ducatedt 

If.  as  some  think,  there  might  be  ao  mil- 
Hon  uniu  (half  the  national  total  of  60  mll- 
Uon)  thus  to  be  financed  with  cash,  and  if 
at  the  start  each  of  these  units  U  to  be  given 
$>.M0  a  year.  It  wo>ald  mean  a  total  of  glM 
bUIloB  to  be  added  to  the  nonprodneUv* 
o^srhaad  axpenae  of  the  eeonomy  (now  over 
gaOO  bllUon)  and  subtraoted  from  the  Ineame 
of  the  produoera.  Thus,  in  order  to  start  such 
Tantaatlc  nonsense,  there  would  have  to  be 
a  tax  increase  of  more  than  26  percent.  The 
money  would  have  to  cotne  from  the  pro- 
ducers. There  could  be  no  other  source. 

However,  the  point  ot  rt<min««t«i«g  retnma 
In  taxation  already  has  been  passed,  so  that 
there  Is  no  rsaaon  to  assume  that  It  might 
be  poaalble  to  move  from  the  prevailing  80 
percent  of  nonproductive  overhead  azpense 
to  78  or  80  percent. 

In  other  words,  the  money  could  not  wm^mt 
from  anywhere  for  long.  In  fact,  such  pro- 
aigacy  would  be  so  extreme  that  the  preaant 
declining  incentive  to  produoen  would  ac- 
celerate, and  before  long  the  question  to  be 
faced  would  be:  Who  wlU  do  the  work?  Just 
look  at  the  effect  of  the  Soolal  aecuilty 
chimera  In  bat  80  yean.  Look  at  the  affeet. 
also,  of  the  oampulaory  retirement  elilBMr». 
And  look  at  the  affeet  of  tba  v^are  ehlmsfa 
in  the  field  of  raUef  la  Jwt  a 
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TMX  san-rrr  or  oovnutMnrr 
The  propoeal  of  an  aastired  annual  income, 
to  be  guaranteed  by  government,  pursuant  to 
law.  means  management  by  government  and 
poUtlos. 

Tou  can  look  upon  the  past  36  years  In  the 
United  States  ss  a  laboratory  experiment  in 
management  by  government  and  politics.  It 
provides  more  evidence  on  the  subject  than 
you  can  use. 

The  record  clearly  shows  that  In  sddltlon 
to  the  unsound  moral,  economic,  and  phil- 
oeophlc  basis  of  what  has  been  taking  place, 
there  Is  a  record  which  shrieks  eloquently 
that  governmeut  really  can't  manage  any- 
thing. It  Just  doesn't  have  the  capacity. 

The  minds  which  have  shaped  and  con- 
trolled government  In  the  United  States  dur- 
ing the  past  generation  could  hardly  be  das- 
slfled  as  on  a  level  above  the  adolescent  stage. 
Probably  the  most  profound  shortcoming  of 
those  who  have  been  running  things  has  been 
their  complete  unwillingness  to  consider  or 
\ise  elementary  means  of  measurement  They 
do  not  respect  or  capttallae  upon  the  struc- 
tural elements  which  are  Indispensable  for 
a  complete  anatomy.  They  are  Intolerant  of 
balance,  proportion,  and  equilibrium.  Their 
half-baked  posiuon  la  like  that  of  one  who 
Inslsta  on  eating  his  cake  and  having  it,  too. 
They  want  the  beneflu  of  science  and  tech- 
nology, but  they  abeolutely  refuse  to  respect 
the  essential  principles  of  science  and  tech- 
nology as  means  to  ends  to  achieve  and  retain 
such  benefits.  Therefore,  without  knowing  It. 
they  have  given  us  an  economy  In  liquida- 
tion. And.  what  Is  worse,  they  don't  even 
know  the  mecuiing  of  a  going -concern 
economy. 

Therefore,  we  have  a  steady  degeneration 
which  spreads  while  you  sleep  throughout 
all  of  life.  Tou  now  live  In  a  quicksand  econ- 
omy The  prevailing  economic  Illiteracy  la 
an  all-pervading  force  among  politicians  and 
political  lawyers  and  represents  a  form  at 
economic  Illiteracy.  The  result  Is  that  their 
thinking  u  half-bakad.  and  their  practloee 
are  half-baked.  We  have  a  half  system  of 
government. 

Another  light  on  the  abllHy  of  government 
Is  provided  by  pointing  out  the  Infantile  at- 
titude thoee  In  control  take  with  respect  to 
the  tax  base.  "Hiere  Is  no  Indication  rhat  they 
are  even  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  tax  base 
is  of  equal  Importance  to  the  tax  rate.  Thus, 
their  approach  to  taxaUon  also  la  half-baked. 
Moreover,  they  are  not  aware  of  the  funda- 
mental importance  of  the  rate  of  change 
in  a  tax.  The  rats  of  change  in  a  tax  uatMlly 
la  a  more  aarloua  mattar  than  the  amount 
of  change. 

One  of  the  moat  outstanding  manifesta- 
tions of  political  insanity  in  recent  history 
Is  so-called  Social  Security.  It  repressnts  one 
of  the  moat  gigantic  frauds  ever  erected.  Not 
only  la  It  a  fraud  from  the  standpoint  of  both 
producers  and  heneflclarlea.  but  it  la  also  a 
prngreailvely  deganaratlve  foroe  in  Ita  effect 
upon  the  entire  natkwal  economy.  Tet.  the 
superman  of  politics,  education,  and  govern- 
ment do  nothing  about  It. 

In  Summary — 

This  additional  scheme  for  Ie«al  plunder 
on  a  scale  without  precedent  In  all  history 
U  proposed  to  wipe  out  poverty  in  one  fell 
swoop  because  a  group  of  social  reformers 
are  impatient  with  the  present  "rag  bag "  of 
measures  to  combat  poverty. 

Such  a  praposterous  sophistry  can  gat  at- 
tention only  because  of  the  complete  failure 
of  education  to  prepare  the  Individual  for 
life.  Up<m  this  faUure  Is  superimposed  the 
driving  power  of  the  Communlsta  and  Com- 
munist sympathlaars.  If  taken  sarloutly,  the 
Idea  of  pay  without  work  certainly  would 
Implement  the  Communist  objective  of  mak- 
ing Capitalism  pay  for  ita  own  funeral. 

Tha  Idea  of  pay  without  work  would  mean 
the  cruelast  kind  of  misrepresentation  by 
thoaa  ^earhaadlng  It— propafaUon  of  the 
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belief  that  B\Mh  a  thing  might  be  poaalble. 
In  other  wmds,  encouraging  mllllona  to  ex- 
pect the  Impossible  and  to  think  they  might 
have  a  right  to  anything  of  the  kind. 

In  figures,  it  appears  that  from  #106  blUlon 
to  $160  billion  a  year  would  be  taken  from 
the  75  million  producers  of  the  country  in 
addlUon  to  the  8300  bUUon  they  are  now 
coughing  up  for  government.  This  would  be 
paid  In  cash  to  30  million  nonproducers  for 
not  working,  and  it  would  be  done  as  a  matter 
of  right. 

But  experience  shows  that  this  would  be 
merely  the  beginning  Look  at  the  precipitate 
rise  In  government  expenditures.  Look  at 
Social  Security.  Look  at  welfare.  The  record 
shows  no  case  In  all  history  where  once  the 
poUtlcos  got  control  of  the  currency,  they 
failed  to  debauch  It.  Lenin  and  Stalin  knew 
this,  too. 

The  management  of  this  colossal  delusion 
of  pay  for  not  working  would  be  committed 
to  government.  In  toUl  disregard  of  the  over- 
all record  of  history,  showing  the  Incompe- 
tence of  government  management  In  large- 
scale  economic  and  fiscal  affairs.  Also,  It 
would  be  In  disregard  of  the  record  of  the 
past  36  years  which  clearly  indicates  the  In- 
competence of  government  management.  In 
other  words,  government  cannot  be  capable, 
honest,  or  constitutional  In  the  hands  of 
those  now  running  the  country. 

Then  there  would  have  to  be  disregard  of 
the  fact  that  the  financial  poeltlon  of  gov- 
ernment today  has  been  so  undermined  as 
to  suggest  quicksand  and  near  total  loss  of 
credit  One  measure  of  this  is  the  destruc- 
tion of  three-fourths  of  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  dollar  in  38  years,  since  1933  The  dol- 
lar Is  now  worth  lees  than  26  percent  of  its 
value  at  that  time.  Where  would  the  money 
come  from? 

Disregard  would  be  necessary,  also,  of  the 
effect  of  reducing  further  the  Incentive  to 
producers  to  work.  Who  would  do  the  work? 
However,  if  all  theee  factors  were  to  be 
Ignored — and  we  don't  think  they  will  be — 
there  U  very  little  proapect  that  such  a  touily 
crasy  Idea  will  receive  serious  consideration, 
because  the  Welfare  Bubble  will  burst  long 
before  that  point  Is  reached.  Otir  ridiculous 
monetary  situation  has  absorbed  so  many 
craey  Ideas  that  It  U  fast  approaching  the 
point  of  a  super  nuclear  detonation  In  the 
area  of  economics  and  mathematics. 

The  poUtlelans  in  France  followed  a  course 
similar  to  what  we  have  been  following  since 
1»33.  In  44  years,  from  1914.  they  wiped  out 
M.e  percent  of  the  value  of  the  franc.  In 
other  words,  when  tbe  Insanity  finally 
stopped,  the  franc  was  worth  only  four  tenths 
of  one  percent  of  Ita  value  In  1014. 

Finally,  and  In  view  of  what  we  have  said, 
we  think  you  wont  have  to  worry  much 
about  this  scheme  of  legal  plunder  In  false 
whiskers  if  you  expose  It  for  what  It  U. 

(From  the  Washington  Star,  Apr.  34,  1070] 

QXTAKDABT  FOX  MOTHOa — PaT  IHOBABX  HctTS 

(By  Betty  Jamas  and  Jack  Kneace) 

A  growing  number  of  Dtstrlct  mothers 
whoee  children  have  been  In  day-care  pro- 
grams are  leaving  good  Jobe  and  reapplying 
for  welfare  beeanse  of  an  out-of-date  salary 
formula  in  tha  District's  working  mothers 
program,  a  Senate  panel  has  been  warned. 

After  hearing  this  yesterday.  Sen.  William 
Praxmire.  D-Wla..  called  for  liberalizing  the 
law  governing  day-care  granu  for  working 
mothers. 

Wltnsaaea  said  many  mothers  receiving 
a  small  subsidy  that  allows  them  to  place 
their  children  in  day-care  centers  often  re- 
sign their  Jobs  and  re^>ply  for  welfare  when 
they  receive  a  amall  talaa  ^•'M*^t  them 
ineligible  for  day-care  baneflta. 

Mra.  Charles  Bonyon,  chairman  of  tha  Dls- 
trtefs  Public  Welfare  Advisory  Committee, 
cited  several  axamplaa  aha  aald  are  typical  of 
mothers  being  forced  to  drop  out  of  the  day- 
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care  program,  becoming  candidates  for  wel- 
fare roles  again. 

"These  people  are  not  on  public  assistance 
and  they  dont  want  to  be."  said  Mra. 
Bunyon. 

"Almost  half  of  all  the  children  now  In 
welfare's  day-care  program,"  she  told  the  Dis- 
trict Appropriations  subcommittee,  headed 
by  Proxmlre,  "have  mothers  or  fathers  who 
are  worklixg. 

"They  are  single  persons,  heads  of  hoxise- 
holds  earning  less  than  W.OOO  annually.  The 
department  shares  in  their  day-care  costs  ac- 
cording to  a  fixed  schedule. 

"A  parent  may  have  to  pay  anywhere  from 
60  cento  per  week  to  83  £0  per  week  per 
child."  she  said,  according  to  a  formula. 

She  said  the  cost  of  living  has  Increased 
14.3  percent  since  the  formiUa  for  the  day- 
care subsidy  was  devised. 

The  formula  U  In  such  serious  dispropor- 
tion to  the  cost  of  living,  said  Mrs.  Bunyon, 
that  an  average  of  30  mothers  per  month  are 
leaving  the  day-care  program. 

Among  the  several  examples  cited  by  Mrs. 
Bunyon  was  the  case  of  the  working  mother 
who  paid  88.60  per  week  for  her  three  chil- 
dren, then  818.60  after  one  raise  and  flnaUy 
she  was  forced  to  pay  830  weekly  when  an- 
other raise  priced  her  out  of  eligibility,  negat- 
ing the  effect  of  her  raise. 

Mrs.  Bunyon '8  26-member  group  la  seeking 
8291.000  to  allow  an  Increase  In  the  cutoff 
level  from  86,000  to  87.000  annuaUy,  among 
other  changes. 

She  said  there  now  are  1.226  children  In 
the  District  whose  mothers  work  while  they 
are  In  day-care  centers  or  licensed  private 
homes  In  the  day-care  program.  About  half 
the  mothers  work  and  the  other  half  receive 
funds  under  the  Aid  to  PamlUes  with  De- 
pendent Children  (AFDC).  Those  who  aren't 
working  are  training  In  the  District's  Work 
Incentive  Program,  known  as  WIN. 

She  said  more  than  4O0  mothers  are  ex- 
pected to  complete  WIN  training  by  Jan.  1, 
and  thus  be  dropped  from  welfare  rolls. 

In  addition  to  changing  the  cutoff  point, 
Mrs.  Runyon's  committee,  which  Is  cony)osed 
of  representatives  from  each  District  social 
service  agency,  reconunended  that  Proxmire's 
subcommittee : 

— Allow  the  department  to  pay  a  higher 
share  of  the  day-care  cosU. 

Provide  for  a  differential  to  nonwelfare 

families  as  a  buUt-ln  work  incentive. 

^Balae  rates  paid  to  day-care  "mothers" 

who  now  receive  815  per  week  per  chUd  In 
their  care. 

"This  Is  so  logical  and  sensible,"  said  Prox- 
mlre. "I  hope  we  will  be  able  to  find  out  how 
we  can  .  .  .  get  more  action  promptly." 

[From  the  CoNoaxasioNAi.  Bacoas, 
Feb.  6.  1»«91 

SaraiT  BaiBEa — A  VicroaT  roa  Whom? 

Mr  BaaiCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  now  Uiat  the 
Hules  Committee  has  tabled  any  possibility 
of  bringing  the  Federal  salary  increase  to  the 
floor  for  approval  or  disapproval  by  tha  full 
membership,  we  hear  the  rumor — "This  Is  a 
victory."  Apparently  the  pay  raise  Is  now 
automatic  on  February  14.  1909.  and  there 
can  be  no  vote — no  chance  to  show  our  con- 
stltuenta  opposition  to  this  increase  of  41 
percent  on  our  own  salary. 

"A  victory  for  whom?"  may  haunt  us. 
For  wa.  tha  raclpienta  of  a  salary  increase, 
were  not  even  permitted  an  c^tportunlty  to 
express  by  record  vote  the  wishes  of  our 
I>eople. 

A  strange  victory  when  we  ocnsldff  that 
the  action  of  a  few  must  havs  sasumart  the 
atutude  that  the  full  meaabarshlp  could  not 
be  entrusted  with  our  own  dadalon  as  to 
whether  or  not  we  approve  of  this  laoraaae. 
The  Inference  la  that  gag  actton  waa  naoaa- 
aary  to  keep  tha  blU  tnm  the  membaiahlp 
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t>ecause— had  the  pay  bUl  been  discharged 
the  Members  would  have  voted  to  kill  it. 

Will  we  benefit  by  a  pay  raise,  when  we 
can  anticipate  the  Increase  will  be  Immedi- 
ately offset  by  additional  Inflationary  in- 
creases In  other  areas  of  the  economy.  Can 
we  not  expect  that  the  private  and  public 
sector  will  Immediately  follow  suit— and 
Justify  their  Increases  on  our  leadership? 

Labor  will  demand  appropriate  Increases, 
the  farmers  wlU  feel  Justified  In  seeking 
higher  prices  or  larger  supports — btislness 
executives  will  feel  free  to  upgrade  their 
salaries  to  Induce  capable  men  Into  the  ranks 
of  free  enterprise.  Caution  against  InflaUon 
has  been  scattered  to  the  winds.  In  short,  the 
entire  producing  economy  of  our  country  will 
overnight  be  dissatisfied.  We  have  but  opened 
a  Pandora's  box  to  a  renewal  of  revolutionary 
Inflation. 

Many  among  the  citizenry  already  feel 
themselves  aggrieved — our  retired  dtlzena, 
pensioners,  salaried  people,  and  welfare 
recipients  can  be  expected  to  see  In  our  in- 
discretion the  need  for  reaction  so  they,  too, 
can  offset  the  splrallng  losses  In  the  purchas- 
ing price  of  our  dollar. 

And  what  of  our  young  men  In  the  mili- 
tary forces?  In  Vietnam  under  combat  con- 
ditions a  private  receives  8186.40  per  month,  a 
capUln  receives  8621.80  per  month.  These  are 
men  who  face  death  at  any  moment  Can  we 
refuse  to  grant  them  a  41-percent  military 
pay  raise? 

Salarlea  and  oosta  have  already  all  but 
priced  us  out  of  competition  on  the  world 
market.  Where  wUl  there  be  victory  on  the 
world  exchange  from  such  action? 

Consider  also  the  precedent  now  estab- 
lished— that  is,  that  a  committee  can  clr- 
ctimvent  the  wlAes  of  the  fuU  membership 
of  the  House.  Can  we  distinguish  such  action 
from  taxation  without  representation? 

Can  we  allay,  as  unfounded,  the  growing 
uneasiness  of  oxir  people  that  a  conunlttee 
may  be  established  to  raise  taxes  without  any 
vote  or  the  opportunity  of  the  oonstltuente 
to  express  disapproval.  Oovemment  which 
denlea  Ito  people  a  voice  is  not  representative 
government.  Rather,  it  is  called  govwnment 
by  oonunlttees — sovlete. 

The  pay  raise  may  be  considered  a  victory 
by  some,  but  I  fear  It  will  be  a  short-lived 
victory  which  can  only  usher  In  further  chaos 
and  disorder  among  our  oonoemed  people. 


WE  MUST  SUSTAIN  THEM 


HON.  THOMAS  S.  KLEPPE 

or  NOSTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  BEPBKSENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Ajnil  28.  1970 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder 
how  many  of  us  can  completely  visualize 
the  living  conditions  in  a  North  Viet- 
namese prisoner-of-wiu'  camp — the  soli- 
tary confinement,  the  mental  anguish, 
lack  of  medical  attention,  inadequate 
diet,  the  public  spectacle  and  humilia- 
tion as  American  prisoners  of  war  are 
paraded  through  North  Vietnamese  vil- 
lages. 

I  wonder  how  many  of  us  would  find 
It  possible  to  maintain  our  sense  of  rea- 
son. I  wonder  how  many  of  us  would  feel 
like  giving  up,  after  5  years  under  condi- 
tions that  are  virtually  indescribable. 

More  than  1,450  soldiers,  sailors,  ma- 
rines, and  airmen  are  either  prisoners  of 
Hanoi  or  are  missing  in  action.  At  least 
430  are  known  to  be  prisoners.  More  than 
2,600  next  of  kin  in  all  50  States  are  en- 
during a  tragic  state  of  anxiety  for  their 
loved  ones. 
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All  of  us  received  in  our  offices  last  year, 
a  picture  of  a  handsome  little  boy,  2Vi 
years  old.  He  has  never  seen  his  daddy, 
who  was  shot  down  over  North  Vietnam. 
He  does  not  know  if  his  daddy  is  a  prison- 
er of  war  or  if  he  was  killed  in  action. 
His  mother  does  not  know.  His  grand- 
parents do  not  know. 

The  picture  of  this  little  boy  touched 
my  heart  as  I  realized  that  we  Members 
of  Congress  had  had  an  opportunity  to 
see  something  this  little  boy's  daddy  had 
never  seen — the  face  of  his  son. 

I  am  sure  all  of  us  have  received  an- 
guished letters  from  parents  and  loved 
ones  pleading  with  us,  as  Members  of 
Congress,  to  do  something— tmything.  I 
felt  helpless  as  I  wrote  them  telling  them 
the  House  and  Senate  had  passed  reso- 
lutions calling  upon  North  Vietnam  to 
comply  with  the  Geneva  Convention 
which  provides  for  the  humane  treat- 
ment of  prisoners  of  war.  I  felt  helpless 
as  I  did  this,  because  Hanoi,  one  of  the 
123  signatory  nations,  has  repeatedly  re- 
fused to  comply  with  the  humanitarian 
objectives  of  the  Geneva  Convention. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  this  body  passed  the 
above  resoluUon,  and  the  Senate  passed 
an  identical  resolution,  while  it  did  not 
move  Hanoi  from  its  apparently  inflexi- 
ble position,  it  emphasized  again,  for  all 
the  world  to  see.  that  it  is  not  the  United 
States  but  the  Government  of  Nwth 
Vietnam  which  has  been  inhuman. 

We  must  find  a  way  to  convince  Hanoi 
that  the  United  States  of  America  will 
not  stand  by  any  longer  and  tolerate  this 
inhumane  treatment.  The  incredible  tor- 
ture being  perpetrated  on  American  serv- 
icemen should  be  enough  to  iHing  the 
wrath  of  the  entire  civilized  world  down 
on  HanoL 

Words  alone  avail  nothing.  We  must 
act  Hanoi  has  capitalized  on  the  divi- 
sion of  American  public  opinion  on  this 
war.  stalling  and  delaying  peace  talks  in 
the  hope  of  winning  at  the  peace  table 
what  she  has  failed  to  take  by  military 
action.  It  is  clearly  manifest  that  Hanoi 
is  responsive  to  public  opinion.  Let  us 
take  advantage— let  us  take  the  initia- 
tive— and  embark  upon  a  massive  letter- 
writing  campaign  to  the  Hanoi  delega- 
tion in  Paris,  expressing  our  dissatis- 
faction and  urgent  concern  in  this 
matter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Nation  of  ours  is 
more  than  200  million  strong.  We  must 
let  the  North  Vietnamese  know — and  the 
entire  world — that  we  are  as  one  voice 
demanding  humane  treatment  of  our 
American  servicemen  captured  in  battle. 
I  sincerely  hope  that  my  colleagues  will 
find  it  possible  to  pay  tribute  to  these 
brave  Americans  on  May  1.  "An  Appeal 
for  International  Justice  Day."  at  Con- 
stitution Hall.  I  hope  C<Histltutlon  Hall 
will  be  filled  and  overflowing  with  Amer- 
icans from  all  walks  of  Ufe — Americans 
concerned  about  other  Americans  who 
have  made  a  greater  sacrifice  than  any 
of  us  can  imagine. 

We  summoned  these  fine  young  men  to 
battle,  they  reapcmded  wllline^  and 
marched  bravely  to  the  confllet  prepared 
to  lay  down  their  lives  for  this  Nation — 
for  you  and  me.  If  a  merciful  God  has 
spared  them,  we  must  sustain  them.  We 
can  do  no  other. 
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IITAH  RETAIL  GROCERS  ASSOCIA- 
TION FLAG  PROJECT 
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LOYALTY  DAY  TO  HONOR  POWS 
AND  MIA'S 


Ajyril  28,  1970 


HON.  SHERMAN  P.  UOYD 


IN  THX  HOUSK  OF  REPRESKNTATIVKS 

rKetdoy.  Apra  28.  1970 

Mr.  UiOTD.  Mr.  Speaker.  \1  there  is 
•  frontline  American  It  is  the  retail  gro- 
cer, partlculJU'Iy  the  independent  retail 
grocer  who  daily  communicates  person- 
ally with  a  large  cross  section  of  America. 
I  had  the  honor  of  representing  the  retail 
grocers  of  Utah  during  a  large  part  of 
my  life  and  know  of  their  dedication  to 
American  ideals  of  work,  thrift,  obedi- 
ence to  God  and  country.  A  former  Pres- 
ident once  stated : 

'  Ask  not  wb*t  your  country  can  do  for  you. 
but  what  you  can  do  for  your  country. 

I  know  of  no  busineas  or  profession 
whose  members  more  appropriately  full- 
lUl  that  injunction  than  America's  retail 
grocers. 

The  Utah  Retail  Grocers  Association, 
representing  free- thinking  businessmen 
in  every  city  and  town  and  at  virtually 
every  commercial  crossroads  of  our  State 
is  now  engaged  in  an  activity  to  offer 
2S.0OO  American  flags  to  Utah's  dtiaens. 
Virtually  all  citizens  go  regularly  to  their 
food  markets  and  grocery  stores.  These 
frontline  Americans  of  my  State  have 
adopted  this  project  because  they  love 
and  respect  their  citizenship  and  because 
ttey  are  in  a  strategic  laositlon  for  per- 
forming this  public  patriotic  service.  Offi- 
cers of  the  association  include  Harold 
H.  Smith,  Heber  City:  President  J.  W. 
Williams,  of  Morgan;  Ralph  Miller,  Jr., 
of  Moab:  Waldo  L.  Macey,  of  Salt  Lake: 
H.  Dee  Hutzley.  Ogden:  and  H.  Vem 
BraaeU.  executive  director.  Salt  Lake 
City.  A  report  ot  their  activity  Is  con- 
tained in  the  following  news  release: 
ITtah  Food  9roan  Offss  Flac  OppuaiuNiii 

Ten  thousand  American  flaga,  the  first 
part  of  a  35.000  shipment,  arrtved  In  Salt 
iMkm  City  thla  week  aboard  a  special  IML 
Rag  lull  Mi  from  Valley  Forge.  Pa.,  to  sup- 
port tlM  Utah  RetaU  Orocars  AaaodaUon  Flag 
Wavliig  Program. 

Tba  flaci  wUl  b«  dlstrlbatad  to  food  stores 
In  the  state,  according  to  Harold  H.  Smith, 
Heber  City,  president  of  the  aaaodatlon. 
They  wlU  go  on  sale  May  13.  He  said.  "Oar 
goal  Is  to  make  American  flags  available  at 
the  netgliborhood  lerel.  Many  people  who 
wotUd  like  to  have  a  flag  and  would  display 
the  flag  to  not  have  one  because  they  Had 
tlMy  have  to  write  away  or  make  a  special 
trip  someplace  to  get  one.  By  having  them 
avaUable  In  the  grocery  stores  flags  can  be 
taken  borne  with  the  Krooerles.  We  want  to 
pat  a  flag  In  erery  Utah  home  that  wants 
to  have  one.  wants  to  give  the  respect  It 
asssms  and  wants  to  display  It." 

lite  flags  are  five  by  three  feet,  stitctaed, 
eolor  fast  cotton  and  come  In  a  kit  complete 
with  pole,  rope,  mounting  bracket,  and  dis- 
play Instruetloos.  Kits  are  expected  to  sell 
for  $3.40.  Individual  grocers  will  give  special 
discounts  to  soout  groups,  cub  packs,  ex- 
plorer poets  and  other  olvlc  or  religious  orga- 
nisations that  wish  to  seU  flags.  Those  orga- 
«t«mtiftM  will  seU  the  flags  at  •S.40  and  keep 
the  dlaooont  from  the  grocer,  says  Mr.  Smith. 

In  addlttewi  to  selling  flags,  tbe  Utah  Re- 
taU Grocers  Association  will  run  an  educa- 
tional '•«T**g"  about  flags,  the  history  of 
our  flag  and  the  proper  use  a<  It.  Every  gro- 
cery store  Is  bamg  urged  to  fly  a  flag  on  tbe 
front  of  tbe  buUdlng  as  part  of  tbe  Flag 
Waving  Campaign 


HON.  CATHERINE  MAY 

or    WASHTNOTON 

Of  THC  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesdav.  AprU  2t,  1979 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr  Speaker,  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  by  proclamation, 
has  called  upon  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  and  upon  all  patriotic  civic  and 
educational  organizations  to  observe  Fri- 
day, May  1.  1970.  as  Loyalty  Day,  with 
appropriate  ceremonies  in  which  all  of 
us  may  Join  In  a  reaffirmation  of  our 
loyalty  to  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  full  meaning  of  ordinary  words  Is 
often  discovered  only  when  we  know 
their  origin.  The  President's  proclama- 
tion points  out  that  the  word  "loyal"  has 
its  origins  in  the  Latin  word  for  "legal." 
Ultimately,  to  be  loyal  means  not  only 
to  be  faithful  to  a  person  or  a  cause  or 
a  nation,  but  to  be  lawful  as  weD. 

It  is  particularly  fitting,  therefore,  that 
Loyalty  Day  on  May  1  will  be  the  day 
that  a  special  tribute  will  be  paid  to 
Americans  who  are  missing  in  action  or 
prisoners  of  war  in  Southeast  Asia.  This 
will  be  a  resounding  demonstration  of 
support  for  these  brave  Americans  and 
our  support  of  the  ideals  of  Justice  under 
law  between  nations. 

As  one  of  six  Representatives  and  six 
Senators  assisting  Senator  Boa  Dolk  of 
Kansas  In  this  special  tribute  at  Consti- 
tution Hall  this  Priday,  I  urge  the  partic- 
ipation of  all  Americans  regardless  of 
how  they  may  feel  about  the  conduct  of 
the  Vietnam  war.  By  this  action  we  will 
declare  our  support  for  these  missing 
Americans  and  prisoners  of  war  within 
the  context  of  Loyalty  Day  to  emphasize 
our  belief  In  the  nile  of  law  which  Is 
embodied  in  the  1949  Geneva  Conven- 
tion on  prisoners  of  war.  and  which  both 
North  Vietnam  and  the  NLF  have  con- 
tinued to  violate.  We  hope  to  turn  world 
attention  to  the  continued  violations  of 
the  North  Vietnamese  and  the  NLF  in 
refusing  to  provide  proper  nourishment 
and  humane  treatment  for  all  American 
prisooers  of  war,  their  refusual  to  iden- 
tify all  prisooers,  their  denial  to  Amer- 
ican prisoners  the  right  to  communicate 
regularly  by  mall  with  their  families,  and 
their  continued  detention  of  the  seriously 
ill  and  wounded. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  total  number  of 
American  military  men  who  are  das- 
slfled  as  prisoners  or  missing  In  action 
is  today  refwrted  at  1.473.  Of  these. 
1,008  have  been  prisoners  or  missing 
more  than  2  years;  493  have  been 
ml— iTig  more  than  3  years;  and  171  more 
than  4  years.  Twenty-two  have  been 
missing  more  than  5  years.  One  prisoner 
of  the  Vietcong.  an  Army  sergeant  re- 
cently observed  his  8th  year  in  captivity. 

In  his  report  to  the  Nation  on  South- 
east Asia  last  week.  President  Nixon 
again  stated  the  deep  concern  of  all 
Americans  oonceming  the  American 
prisoners  of  war  helo  so  cruelly  and 
treated  so  badly  by  the  North  Vietnamese 
and  Vietcong. 

This  week  in  Washington,  D.C..  eon- 
oemed  Americans  will  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  show  their  concern  and  to  pay 
tribute  to  American  prisoners  of  war  and 


those  missing  in  action.  I  look  forward 
to  a  very  large  and  meaningful  partici- 
pation in  that  meeting  in  the  Interests 
of  human  decency  and  international 
Justice. 


POSTAL  REFORM  BILL  HJl.  17070 


HON.  WIUIAM  LLOYD  SCOTT 

OF  viaaiNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  28,  1970 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  today 
received  a  memorandum  from  Reed  Lar- 
son, executive  vice  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Right  to  Work  Committee  which 
Is  addressed  to  all  members  of  the  House 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee 
regarding  the  postal  reform  bill,  H.R. 
17070. 

In  order  that  the  entire  membership 
will  be  aware  of  the  position  of  the  Na- 
tional Right  to  Work  Committee  on  this 
legislation,  I  am  inserting  the  memoran- 
dum and  proposed  testimony  In  the  Ric- 
OBO  in  its  entirety: 
National  Right  to  Wosk  CoicifTrrxx, 

Waahinnton,  D.C.,  AprU  27. 1970. 
MzMOKAN0T7i(  To:  Aix  Memsxss.  HotrsB  Post 
Ovncx  AND  Civil  Sbbvics  Commtttsx 

Attached  is  a  copy  of  our  statement  on 
H.R.  17070,  hearings  on  which  were  stim- 
marlly  concluded  after  only  three  days  of 
testimony. 

We  are  sending  this  to  yoxir  ofllce  for  con- 
sideration because  we  were  given  no  oppor- 
tunity to  present  it  to  your  Committee.  We 
asked  Chairman  Dulskl  on  April  16.  the  day 
this  bill  was  Introduced,  for  an  opportunity 
to  testify.  That  letter,  and  a  subsequent 
wire,  have  not  even  been  acknowledged. 

Since  the  testimony  of  those  critical  of  this 
complex  and  radical  iM-page  blU  was  lim- 
ited to  one  day,  we  must  assume  that  It  is 
the  Intention  of  the  promoters  of  the  "postal 
reform"  deal  to  muzzle  critical  comment. 

HJEl.  17070  U  the  fourth  Admlnistratlon- 
sponsored  version  of  "postal  reform."  Sig- 
nificantly, each  of  the  three  earUer  bills 
(HJt.  15430,  HJt.  11760,  and  HJl.  4,  as 
amended)  was  presented  In  a  way  which 
avoided  any  Committee  hearings  whatso- 
ever— and  this  time  the  critics  of  the  bill  get 
one  dayt 

We  respectfully  request  your  careful  con- 
sideration of  the  enclosed  statement. 

Rsxo  Lakbon. 

STATDcnrr  DsLrvKXKD  Indivibuallt  to  Mkm- 

BSKS,    HOUBK    PO«T    OmCX    AND    CiVIL    SXSV- 

icx  CoMMrrrxz,  bt  Rxzo  Lakson.  Executivx 
Vks  Pbimidxnt,  National  Riobt  To  Wobk 
CoMiurrsx,  Apbil  27,  1970 


Mr.  Chairman.  Members  of  the  Committee: 
My  name  Is  Reed  Larson.  I  am  the  Executive 
Vice  Prealdent  of  tbe  NaUonal  Right  to  Work 
Committee,  a  slngle-purpoee  cltlsens'  orga- 
nisation dedicated  to  tbe  concept  that  union 
membership  should  be  voluntary,  not  com- 
pulsory. Ws  represent  a  cross-section  of  work- 
ers from  all  walks  of  life,  including  many 
monbers  of  unions  both  In  the  private  sec- 
tor and  In  public  employment. 

We  regret  very  much  tbe  crisis  atmospbere 
under  which  this  very  complex  legislation  Is 
being  pressed  upon  the  Congress  and  the 
American  people.  Tbe  impreeslon  baa  been 
widely  circulated  tbat,  unless  Gongrees 
qiUckly  rubberstamps  this  package,  pre- 
cisely as  presented  by  tbe  AFL-OIO  and  the 
White  House,  the  NaUon  will  be  faoed  with 
another  lUegal  postal  strike. 

It  seams  clear  to  us  tbe  primary  reason  for 
tbe  attempt  to  railroad  this  measure  through 
tbe  Congress  Is  tbat  some  of  lU  provUlons 
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wlU  not  stand  up  under  the  glare  of  pubUc 
Inspection.  Thta  Is  unquestionably  the  case 
with  the  provision  authorizing  compulsory 
unionism — and  It  may  likewise  be  true  of 
other  Sections  of  this  complicated  166-page 
proposal. 

The  Washington  Daily  Neics  summarized 
this  Issue  cogently  when  It  said  editorially 
on  April  17 :  "Mr.  Blount  says  that  this  agree- 
ment if  it  goes  through  Congress  would  per- 
mit ixnions  to  negotiate  for  union  shops. 
Union  shops  require  all  employees  to  Join 
the  tmion.  whether  they  want  to  or  not.  This 
is  common  in  private  industry,  but  U  it  good 
public  poUcy?  In  principle,  no.  The  question 
for  Congress  U  whether  this  is  too  stiff  a 
price  to  pay  for  reform  of  the  postal  system, 
desperate  as  that  need  U.  If  the  union  shop 
possibility  Isn't  in  the  package,  the  whole 
deal  could  be  defeated  by  the  union  lobbies, 
even  though  an  eight  per  cent  pay  raise  is 
at  stake.  This  Is  a  sharp  turn-around  In  pub- 
Uc policy,  which  Congress  should  examine 
with  extreme  care;  and  on  which  outpouring 
of  opinion  from  the  public  at  large  would  be 
decidedly  in  order." 

Without  question  the  American  people,  in 
overwhelming  numbers,  oppose  this  radical 
turn-around  in  public  policy.  But  they  are 
about  to  get  It  rammed  down  their  throats. 
The  hasty  consideration  being  pressed  by 
the  White  House  Is  apparently  designed  to 
foreclose  any  careful  examination  of  the 
measure,  or  public  awareness  of  the  magni- 
tude of  the  sell-out  of  the  public  employee's 
freedom  which  is  involved. 

Section  223  of  this  proposal  would  sub- 
ject postal  employees  to  coverage  of  SecUon 
7  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act.  Sec- 
tion 7  is  the  provision  which  has  led  to  the 
wide-spread  practice  of  compulsory  union- 
Ism  in  private  industry.  It  purports,  on  the 
one  hand,  to  guarantee  the  rights  and  priv- 
ileges of  employees,  while  cynically  destroy- 
ing those  rights  on  the  other.  Section  7  spec- 
ifies that  employees  shall  have  the  right  to 
form.  Join  or  assist  unions  and  the  right  to 
refrain  from  such  activities,  but  shall  be  de- 
prived of  these  rights  "to  the  extent  that 
such  right  may  be  affected  by  an  agreement 
requiring  membership  In  a  labor  organiza- 
tion as  a  condition  of  employment." 

It  is  Important  to  recognize,  furthermore, 
the  distinction  between  compulsory  union- 
Ism  in  private  industry  and  compulsory  »in- 
lonlam  in  government.  Bad  as  the  practice  is 
m  private  industry,  it  Is  abhorrent  in  gov- 
ernment employment.  No  official  In  the  fed- 
eral government  other  than  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral Blount  has  ever  tried  to  defend  it.  The 
right  of  federal  employees  to  refrain  from 
union  activity  was  reaffirmed  by  President 
Kennedy,  and  strongly  defended  by  his  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  Arthur  Goldberg,  who  told  a 
union  convention:  "I  know  you  wlU  agree 
with  me  that  tbe  union  shop  and  the  cloeed 
shop  are  Inappropriate  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment. And  because  of  this  there  Is  a  larger 
responsibility  for  enlightenment  on  the  part 
of  a  government  union.  In  your  own  or- 
ganization you  have  to  win  acceptance  by 
your  own  conduct,  your  own  action,  your 
own  wisdom,  your  own  lesponslblllty  and 
your  own  achievements." 

Protection  of  this  right  was  pledged  by  tbe 
1968  Q.OJP.  platform.  It  was  reaffirmed  last 
year  by  President  Nixon,  and  supported  by 
Secretary  of  Labor  George  Shultz.  Secre- 
tary Sbulta  as  recently  as  last  November  said 
that  "a  person  should  not  have  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  any  organization  to  be  able  to  w(»k 
for  the  government." 

One  of  the  factors  whloh  makes  compul- 
sory xinlonism  in  goTemment  particularly  of- 
fensive to  thoee  who  genumely  believe  In  tbe 
civil  rights  of  government  employees  is  tbe 
fact  that  union  resources,  directly  and  m- 
dlrectly,  are  used  In  substantial  amounts 
for  political  purposes.  Tbe  imposition  of  oom- 
pulsory  unionism  on  government  employees 
means  that  an  Individual,  In  order  to  mtk 
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for  his  own  government,  can  be  compelled  to 
pay  money  to  a  private  organization  which 
uses  his  money  for  political  purposes  with 
which  he  may  disagree. 

This  legislation  amounts  to  a  renewal  of 
the  old  Spoils  System  In  its  most  ugly  as- 
pects. Political  activity  on  the  part  of  gov- 
ernment employee  unions,  even  when  mem- 
bership is  voluntary  has  been  severely  criti- 
cized, but  to  add  the  injustice  of  compul- 
sory union  membership  makes  it  an  outrage 
which  thla  Congress  wlU  surely  reject — If 
given  an  opportunity  to  consider  the  issue. 
In  this  connection,  the  New  York  Times 
commented  editorially  last  November,  under 
the  hearing.  "Backing  The  Boss  In  PoUtics": 
"It  Is  true  that  postal  unions  and  other 
federal  employee  organizations  have  found 
many  ways  to  circumvent  the  rules  that  are 
supposed  to  keep  them  out  of  direct  sup- 
port for  favored  candidates.  But  none  of  this 
makes  less  improper  the  situation  In  New 
Tork  In  which  unions  embracing  a  third  of 
a  million  municipal  employees  provide  major 
financial  help  to  elect  or  defeat  the  man  who 
has  a  decisive  voice  In  determining  how  much 
money  they  will  receive  from  the  pubUo 
purse  In  higher  wages,  larger  pensions  and 
the  other  benefits  they  regularly  seek. 
Whether  or  not  the  law  condones  It,  here  Is 
a  real  conflict  of  Interest." 

On  this  point.  Supreme  Court  Justice  Hugo 
Black  wrote  a  few  years  ago,  "There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  federally-sanctioned  union 
shop  contract  here,  as  it  actually  works,  takes 
a  part  of  the  earnings  of  some  men  and  turns 
It  over  to  others,  who  spend  a  substanUal 
part  of  the  funds  so  received  In  efforts  to 
thwart  the  political,  economic  and  ideologi- 
cal hopes  of  those  whose  money  has  been 
forced  from  them  under  authority  of  law." 
Mr.  Kurt  Hanslowe,  former  assistant  gen- 
eral counsel  of  the  United  Auto  Workers, 
now  a  professor  at  ComeU  University,  put  it 
this  way:  "The  union  shop  tn  public  em- 
ployment has  the  potential  of  becoming  a 
neat  mutual  back-scratching  mechanism, 
whereby  public  employee  representatives 
and  politicians  each  reinforce  the  other's 
Interest  and  domain,  with  the  Individual 
employee  and  the  Individual  citizen  left  to 
look  on,  while  bis  employment  conditions 
and  his  tax  rate  and  public  policies  are  gen- 
erally decided  by  entrenched  and  mutually- 
supportive  government  officials  and  collec- 
tive bargaining  representatives  over  whom 
the  public  has  rtlmlnlBhlng  control". 

Published  flgiires  indicate  that  about  200,- 
000  of  the  760,000  postal  employees  have 
chosen  not  to  Join  any  union.  The  freedom 
of  these  employees  to  work  for  the  govern- 
ment without  being  compeUed  to  Join  or  pay 
dues  to  any  private  organization  Is,  In  Itself, 
an  issue  of  major  national  significance.  In 
addition,  those  who  have  chosen  to  Join  a 
union  deserve  the  protection  of  their  right  to 
quit  paying  dues  to  any  union  which  they 
feel  Is  not  serving  their  Interests  or  the 
Interests  of  the  country. 

But  even  more  significant  Is  the  precedent 
which  vrtU  be  set  by  passage  of  this  legisla- 
tion. As  George  Meany  told  this  Committee 
on  AprU  23,  "We  think  this  bill  Is  only  the 
beginning.  .  .  .  We  In  the  APL-CIO  hope  to 
be  back  before  this  Committee  In  the  very 
near  future,  urging  adoption  of  a  measure 
that  WlU  Insure  geniUne  coUectlve  bargaining 
for  aU  aspects  of  employment  for  aU  clvUlan 
workers  of  the  federal  government."  The  offi- 
cial pubUcatlon  of  Mr.  Meany's  organization 
acknowledged  tbe  far-reaching  consequences 
which  could  be  expected  from  Oongreaslonal 
endorsement  of  an  autbortzatlon  for  com- 
pulsory unionism.  Said  tbe  AFLr-CIO  News: 
"What's  good  enough  for  Uncle  Sam  ought 
to  be  good  enough  for  every  state,  county, 
and  city." 

Tbe  Poetmaater  General,  and  aome  <^  bis 
defendeiB  bave  tried  to  portray  this  blU,  ne- 
gotiated at  ATV-CIO  headquarters  as  a  oom- 
ptomlse.  ITiey  contend  tbat  because  some 
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employees  In  the  present  19  Right  to  Work 
states  may  not  lose  their  Rights  to  Work  pro- 
tection through  this  blU,  It  Is  a  case  of  meet- 
ing union  officials  half-way.  like  other  In- 
formation circulated  by  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral about  the  compxUsory  union  shop  au- 
thorization, this  is  Inaccurate  and  deceptive. 
The  fact  Is  that  760.000  postal  workers  now 
enjoy  protection  from  compulsory  unionism. 
Even  If  the  Postmaster  General's  assertion 
that  state  Right  to  Work  laws  would  apply 
to  postal  workers  is  correct — and  it  is  not — 
this  means  that  some  560,000  postal  workers 
would  lose  their  Right  to  Work  protection. 
Even  for  those  who  are  willing  to  use  an  em- 
ployee's freedom  of  choice  as  something  to 
be  placed  on  the  auction  block  In  poUtlcal 
horse-trading,  this  Is,  Indeed,  a  shabby  com- 
promise. 

We  beUeve  that  this  entire  package  Is  a 
seU-out,  not  only  of  the  postal  workers,  but 
of  aU  public  employees.  It  provides  what 
George  Meany  and  other  union  officials  want 
most — compulsory  unionism — In  exchange 
for  their  support  of  a  so-caUed  postal  reform  ■ 
bill.  Mr.  Meany  made  It  clear  when  p»  »p- 
peared  before  this  Committee  last  Thursday 
that,  U  he  doesn't  get  his  compulsory  union 
shop  authorization,  he  won't  support  the 
bUl.  I  don't  know  how  the  subject  coiUd  be 
put  any  more  clearly. 

The  entire  issue  has  been  summarized  suc- 
cinctly In  a  letter  we  received  from  a  long- 
time postal  employee  In  New  Tork  City.  His 
name  is  Joseph  Romeo,  Jr.  On  March  30  be 
wrote  us  as  foUows:  "I  am  personaUy  Inter- 
ested in  forced  unionization  of  postal  em- 
ployees because  I  am  a  postal  employee  and 
I  stayed  on  the  Job  during  the  recent  strike. 
I  was  a  member  of  a  postal  iinlon  for  eleven 
years  untu  I  quit  my  meml)er8hlp  last  year 
because  the  union  began  to  favor  striking 
against  the  government.  Sometime  ago  I 
wrote  my  Senators  and  RepresenUtlve  ex- 
pressing my  opposition  to  forced  unionization 
of  postal  employees." 

Should  Joseph  Romeo  be  fired  for  refusing 
to  pay  dues  to  a  union  which  promoted  an 
lUegal  strike?  President  John  F.  Kennedy 
said  no!  The  1968  GOP  Party  platform  said 
no!  And  present  Federal  policy  (Executive 
Order  11491)  says  no — It  protects  the  free- 
dom of  aU  postal  workers  to  work  whether 
or  not  they  pay  money  to  a  union — but  H.R. 
17070  proposed  by  the  Administration  would 
change  aU  that.  It  would  strip  postal  em- 
ployees of  their  Right  to  Work  protection. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Meml>ers  of  the  Committee, 
I  cannot  beUeve  you  agree  that  people  like 
Joseph  Romeo  should  l>e  fired  for  refusing  to 
pay  dues  to  a  union  which  advocates  Ulegal 
strikes  against  the  government  or  any  other 
policy  which  offends  the  conscience  of  the 
individual  employee.  That  is  exactly  what 
WlU  happen  If  this  bUl  Is  adopted  as  written — 
and  neither  of  the  architects  of  this  blU, 
Postmaster  General  Blount,  or  AFL-OO  pres- 
ident George  Meany  can  deny  It. 

We  are  greatly  heartened  that  several  dis- 
tinguished members  of  this  Committee  have 
voiced  their  cwicem  about  this  provision.  We 
are  also  heartened  by  the  fact  that  no  mem- 
ber of  this  Committee  has  ever  Indicated 
that  he  beUeves  postal  workers  should  be  de- 
prived of  their  right  not  to  Join  a  union.  At 
least  two  members  of  the  Committee,  one 
Donocrat  and  one  RepubUcan,  have  pubUcIy 
annoujiced  their  Intention  to  submit  an 
amendment  which  wlU  retain  for  postal  work- 
ers the  freedom  of  choice  which  they  pres- 
ently enjoy  und«  federal  poUcy.  Congress- 
man Henderson  released  a  statement  ou  AprU 
22  announcing  the  langxiage  of  the  amend- 
ment which  he  wUl  offer.  We  strongly  en- 
dorse that  i>ropoeal.  We  also  endorse  a  sim- 
ilar proposal  which  Congressman  William 
Scott  ot  Virginia  has  Indicated  tbat  he  wlU 
offer. 

Gentlemen  (tf  tbe  Committee,  we  would 
like  to  close  with  a  final  plea  that  each  ot 
you   take  your  stand  wltb  the  Individual 
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postAl  worker,  dftfendlng  his  Interests  rather 
than  the  special  interests  of  Mr.  Meany  and 
other  union  oiBclals  who  wish  to  compel 
membership  In  a  union  as  a  condition  of 
employment. 

Unless  It  Is  amended  to  preserve  the  free- 
dom of  choice  which  postal  employees  pres- 
ently enjoy,  we  urge  that  HJi.  17070  be  re- 
jected by  this  Committee. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

It  well  may  be  concluded  from  the  stirvey 
results  that  large  numbers  of  college  profes- 
sors have  grown  a  bit  weary  of  smashed  win- 
dows, occupied  buildings,  marching  mobs 
throwing  rocks,  shouting  obacanltles.  and 
the  various  other  un pleasantries  to  which 
they  have  been  subjected. 
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COLLEGE  FACULTIES  FED  UP  WITH 
CAMPUS  MILITANTS 


HON.  JOHN  E.  HUNT 

or    KXW    JUtSST 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  28,  1970 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  editorial 
appet^ed  in  the  April  26  issue  of  the 
Philaoelphia  Inquirer  to  which  I  can  only 
add  my  'Amen."  It  discusses  a  recently 
released  survey  conducted  by  the  Car- 
negie Commission  on  Higher  Education 
which,  contrary  to  popular  belief.  Indi- 
cates that  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
college  faculty  members  are  fed  up  with 
campus  militants  and  favor  effective 
measures  to  maintain  order. 

I  urge  your  attention  to  the  message 
contained  in  the  editorial,  the  full  text 
of  which  follows : 

DiSZMCUANTXD   PlOrSSSOBS 

With  the  belated  arrival  of  spring  weather, 
when  college  studenu  traditionally  take  to 
the  out-of-doors  with  a  mixture  of  exuber- 
ance and  mlschlevousness.  a  number  of  cam- 
puses around  the  country  have  been  bit  by 
outbreaks  of  violence. 

There  Is  especially  timely  Interest,  there- 
fore. In  the  results  of  a  survey  just  released 
by  the  Carnegie  Commission  on  Higher  Edu- 
cation— presenting  the  views  of  more  than 
60.000  college  and  university  faculty  mem- 
bers on  campus  disorder  and  related  sub- 
jects. 

It  will  be  r«caUed  that,  when  campus  vio- 
lence erupted  on  a  large  scale  several  years 
ago,  faculty  members  frequently  gave  the 
disorderly  students  vocal  and  even  active 
support. 

Tb«  faculty  members  In  this  category  may 
always  have  been  only  a  small  minority  oif 
the  total  but  their  militancy  gave  many  peo- 
ple the  Impression,  rightly  or  wrongly,  tiiat 
professors  and  InsU'uctors  were  predomi- 
nantly sympathetic  to  student  uprisings. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  case  at  one 
time,  the  Cam^e  survey  Indicates  that  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  college  faculty 
members  are  fed  up  with  campus  militants 
and  favor  effective  measures  to  maintain 
order. 

The  stinrey.  taken  during  the  1008-89  aca- 
demic year,  reveals  that  more  than  80  percent 
of  the  (acuity  members  responding  to  the 
question  believe  that  "campus  demonstra- 
tions by  militant  students  are  a  threat  to 
academic  freedom." 

More  than  76  percent  feel,  "either  strongly 
or  with  reservations,"  that  "students  who  dis- 
rupt the  functioning  of  a  college  should  be 
expelled  or  suspended." 

A  majority  of  the  facxilty  members  ex- 
pressed opposition  to  lowering  admission 
standards  for  students  from  minority  group* 
and  to  abolishing  grades  and  ""^'"g  all 
courses  elective. 

None  of  this  Is  to  be  construed  aa  a  lack 
of  awareness  on  the  part  of  college  faculty 
members  relative  to  the  need  for  change. 
Moat  of  them  went  on  record  In  favor  of  Im- 
provements In  curricula  and  were  critical  of 
policies  that  "rvward  oonionnlty  aad  crush 
student  creatlvl^.' 


"JP  1  WERE  21  TODAY"  IS  SUBJECT 
OF  KEELER  ADDRESS 


HON.  ED  EDMONDSON 

or   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATiVES 

Tuesday,  April  28,  1970 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  most  respected  and  thoughtful 
business  and  civic  leaders  of  the  Nation 
is  the  distinguished  principal  chief  of  the 
Cherokee  Tribe  in  Oklahoma,  W.  W. 
Keeler  of  Bartlesville,  who  is  better 
known  in  the  business  community  as  the 
chairman  and  chief  executive  officer  of 
the  Phillips  Petroleum  Co.  and  chairman 
of  the  National  Association  of  Manufac- 
turers. 

On  April  20.  in  Detroit.  Mich.,  Mr. 
Keeler  spoke  before  the  Economic  Club 
of  Detroit  on  the  intriguing  subject  "If  I 
Were  21  Today." 

The  speech  was  not  only  an  eloquent 
affirmation  of  faith  in  the  21 -year-old 
of  today,  but  a  commanding  challenge  to 
the  business  community  of  the  Nation. 

I  believe  it  is  one  of  the  finest  speeches 
I  have  read  in  a  long  time,  and  I  offer  it 
for  the  RxcoRD  in  the  hope  that  many 
Members  of  the  House  will  share  my 
view  regarding  it. 

The  text  of  the  speech  follows: 
Ir  I  Wns  21  TooAT 
(Address  by  W.  W.  Keeler) 

It  was  just  307  years  ago  today  that  an 
Indian  last  made  a  speech  in  Detroit — or  so 
I've  been  told.  His  name  was  Pontlac.  What 
he  said  that  day  brought  on  a  five-month 
siege  of  your  city  and  a  frontier  war  which 
lasted  for  two  and  a  half  years.  I  am  pleased 
that  the  people  of  Detroit  have  finally  agreed 
to  let  bygones  be  bygones.  While  I  Intend  to 
address  myself  today  to  the  concerns  of 
young  people,  let  me  assure  you  that  It  Isnt 
with  the  intent  of  putting  them  on  the  war- 
path. My  purpose  today  is  simply  to  discuss 
what  I  would  do  if  I  were  31  today. 

Recently  a  Michigan  educator  put  this 
provocative  thought  before  members  of  his 
graduating  class:  "Half  of  everything  I  have 
taught  you  for  the  last  (our  years  is  wrong. 
The  problem  Ls  that  I  dont  know  which  half 
Is  which."  We  aU  have  this  problem  of  sifting 
out  the  facts  and  trying  to  make  valid  judg- 
ments baaed  on  what  we  think  is  right. 

Surely,  J^  today's  complex  world  the  31- 
year  .old  fAoes  a  staggering  task  in  sorting  out 
truth  from  fancy  as  he  begins  to  focus  on 
possible  Ufetlme  pursuits.  Tet  It  Is  terribly 
Important  that  the  31 -year-old  masters  this 
task.  The  young  men  and  women  now  In 
their  early  twenties  will  someday  hold  the 
future  of  this  land:  they  are  to  be  the  In- 
heritors of  our  system.  So  we  need  to  con- 
alder  our  complex  world  from  their  point  of 
view.  To  the  degree  we  can  understand  theee 
young  people,  we  may  be  able  to  leave  them 
something  of  value  on  which  to  build  the 
better  world. 

You  and  I  see  today's  young  people  as  the 
most  singularly  blessed  of  aU  generations; 
the  best  Informed  and  educated,  the  most  af- 
fluent, the  healthiest,  the  most  dedicated.  We 
must  also  see  them  as  so  many  of  them  see 


themselves — as  the  most  challenged  group 
of  young  people  In  history.  Our  older  genera- 
tion should  try  to  help  these  gifted  younger 
men  and  women  meet  these  challenges  by  en- 
couraging and  somehow  gxiiding  their  en- 
thusiasm and  abilities. 

We  need  to  help  them  see  that  our  world 
Is  not  only  one  beset  with  problems,  but  also 
a  world  bursting  with  opportunities.  Oppor- 
tunities, both  to  solve  these  problems  and 
to  adventure  boldly  into  the  future.  We  can 
help  them,  because  any  of  us  who  try  to 
Imagine  ourselves  as  31  year-olds,  do  so  from 
a  perspective  of  experience  and  observation 
not  possible  to  today's  generation. 

If  I  were  31  today,  my  greatest  concern 
would  be  over  what  Is  broadly  labled  "the 
quality  of  life."  This  covers  everything  from 
the  air  we  breathe  to  the  nature  of  the 
people  who  breathe  It.  It  embraces  the  crisis 
In  our  cities;  the  growth  of  dissent  among 
people  of  all  ages,  but  particularly  among  the 
younger  generation;  the  Issue  of  war  and 
peace;  hunger  In  the  world:  and  the  lack  of 
trust  between  Individuals,  groups  and  na- 
tions. 

If  I  were  21,  I  suspect  I  would  be  Impa- 
tient with  The  System  for  being  so  tardy  In 
supplying  solutions  to  these  critical  con- 
cerns. I  think,  too,  I  would  be  resentful  of 
the  amount  of  attention  my  elders  are  pay- 
ing to  the  comparatively  few  young  people 
who  have  "copped-out"  on  the  world  and 
are  substituting  withdrawal,  rhetoric,  rebel- 
lion and  drugs  for  creative  problem-solving 
and  hard-won  achievement. 

Given  an  overriding  concern  with  the  qual- 
ity of  life  and  a  strong  commitment  to  change 
It  for  the  better,  where  would  a  31 -year-old 
And  his  best  chance  for  translating  his  con- 
cern and  commitment  into  achievement?  Ob- 
viously there  are  many  callings  and  each 
young  person  must  find  the  one  best  suited 
to  his  talents,  education,  and  goals.  I  think 
Bill  Keeler,  If  he  were  21  again,  and  wanted 
to  bring  about  constructive  changes,  would 
consider  possibilities  In  four  vocational 
areas — government,  social  service,  education, 
and  business. 

Let's  look  at  the  possibilities  In  govern- 
ment. As  a  31 -year-old,  I  would  have  been 
amply  exposed  to  the  philosophy  that  govern- 
ment, with  Its  political  power,  can  "do  It  all" 
In  changing,  re-shaplng  and  bettering  the  lot 
of  mankind.  But  I  would  wonder  just  what 
major  problems  government  has  solved  In 
the  past,  and  which  problems  It  seems  likely 
to  conquer  In  the  future.  I  might  see  gov- 
ernment, and  those  who  serve  In  It,  as  cat- 
alysts of  change:  shapers  of  priorities;  but 
not  really  a»  problem-aolvera.  And  If  I  were 
31  today.  I  would  want  to  be  where  the  ac- 
tion is — where  the  answers  can  be  found  to 
problems  that  are  developing. 

As  for  social  service,  certainly  the  young 
man  or  woman  who  has  the  desire,  talent  and 
training  for  working  with  people  faced  with 
the  difficult  conditions  created  by  many  of 
the  problems  of  our  society,  will  find  a  re- 
warding career  In  this  profession.  But,  as 
significant  as  his  role  Is,  the  social  service 
worker  seldom  gets  the  opportunity  to  grap- 
ple with  the  causes  of  despair,  only  with  the 
consequences.  The  man  who  gets  at  the 
causes  Is  the  one  who  solves  the  problems. 
And,  if  I  were  31  today,  I  would  want  to  be 
a  problem-solver. 

How  about  the  possibilities  In  educatlonT 
If  I  were  31,  and  were  Inclined  by  Interest 
and  ability  to  shaping  men's  minds,  I  am 
sure  I  would  want  to  teach.  There  can  be  no 
denying  the  Importance  of  educating  others 
for  the  quality  of  our  life  may  very  well  hinge 
on  how  weU  those  who  teach  our  children 
do  their  job.  But,  If  I  were  31  today,  I  am 
sure  I  would  be  happiest  and  moet  produc- 
tive as  a  shaper  of  action  rather  than  minds— ^  , 
again,  a  problem-solver.  And  so.  In  my  search 
to  find  where  the  action  is  I  would  finally  aak 
myself:  "Wtiut  about  business^* 

I  would  learn  that  only  a  small  percent- 
age ot  my  daaunatoa  ai«  beaded  for  carewa 
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in  buslneas.  But  I  would  also  discover  that 
a  large  percentage  of  those  In  the  leadership, 
problem-solving  roles  in  our  society  have  a 
business  background.  I  would  learn  that  In- 
dustry stands  accused  as  the  Oreat  Polluter 
of  our  world,  but  I  would  hope  that  men 
like  you  would  refute  this  accusation  and 
demonstrate  to  me  that  only  the  genius  of 
private  Industry  can  solve  the  problem.  I 
would  leam  that  many  of  today's  consumers 
are  disenchanted  with  some  of  the  products 
and  serrlcee  of  American  Industry,  but  I 
would  hope  that  men  like  you  would  tell  me 
that  the  products  of  Industry  are  making 
man's  life  longer,  happier,  and  more  useful. 
I  would  leam  that  Industry  has  been  charged 
with  exploiting  the  working  man,  but  I  would 
hope  that  men  like  you  would  document  for 
me  industry's  long  and  successful  efforts  to 
bring  the  host  of  benefits  of  our  system  to 
all  working  people. 

And  so,  if  I  were  31  again  and  had  this 
knowledge  to  face  the  future  with  hopw  In- 
stead of  frustration;  If  I  were  really  serlotis 
about  coming  to  gripe  with  today's  great 
problems,  even  at  the  risk  of  creating  some 
new  ones.  I  would  cast  my  lot  with  Amer- 
ican business  and  Industry.  This  Is  the  force 
In  our  society  which  has  proved  Its  creativ- 
ity In  solving  problems.  I  would  choose  busi- 
ness now.  as  I  did  40  years  ago,  because  I 
am  certain  I  would  find  la  it  the  very  best 
opportunities  to  deal  effectively  with  the  Is- 
sues affecting  the  quality  of  life. 

War  and  peace  would  be  an  Issue  deep- 
ly troubling  me  as  a  31-year-old  Intensely 
concerned  about  the  quality  of  life.  I  hope 
I  would  encounter  business  leaders  who  are 
encouraging  people  to  work  together  regard- 
less of  national  boundaries,  and  who  are 
working  themselves  to  ease  International 
tensions  especially  through  their  contacts 
with  people  in  other  lands  as  a  by-product  of 
trade  transactions. 

The  Idea  that  economic  power,  used  con- 
structively, can  be  a  deterrent  to  the  use 
of  raw  military  power  would  have  a  deep 
appeal  and  I  hope  you  would  be  demon- 
strating this  to  me.  I  am  sure  I  would  find 
It  significant  that  American  business  influ- 
ence Is  on  the  rise  around  the  world  at  a 
time  when  American  political  and  military 
Impact  appear  on  the  wane.  I,  and  many 
other  31 -year-olds,  would  want  to  partici- 
pate In  the  transfusion  of  American  tech- 
nology. American  resources,  and  business 
know-how  Into  other  lands— an  Important 
■tep  In  Insuring  world  peace  by  Increasing 
the  standard  of  living  of  people  around  the 
globe. 

World  hunger  would  be  another  aspect  to 
the  quality  of  life  that  would  particularly 
trouble  me  as  a  31 -year-old.  I  would  know 
that  my  country  possesses  the  technology 
and  experience  to  help  solve  this  problem. 
I  would  want  to  hear  more  from  business 
leaders  about  exciting  new  solutions,  such 
as  the  establishment  of  a  worldwide  exten- 
sion service.  Modeled  along  the  lines  of  our 
Farm  Bureaus,  this  service  would  carry  Im- 
proved methods  to  the  farmers  of  the  world, 
particularly  those  In  emerging  nations  in  lan- 
guage they  could  understand.  Concerned  31- 
year-old  youths  could  put  their  hearts  and 
energies  into  an  effort  such  as  this. 

Environment  would  be  an  aspect  of  the 
quality  of  life  of  immediate  concern  to  me 
as  a  31 -year-old.  I  would  no  doubt  be  tak- 
ing part  In  this  week's  environmental  teach- 
ins  being  held  at  campuses  across  the  coun- 
try. I  would  be  angered  that  environmental 
pollution  and  related  problems  have  been 
permitted  to  reach  such  magnitude.  I  would 
be  frustrated  at  the  apparent  lack  of  ac- 
tion to  correct  them.  I  would  find  It  sig- 
nificant that  recent  public  opinion  studies 
reveal  that  Americans  believe  that  pollution 
Is  one  of  the  most  crucial — If  not  the  most 
crucial — problems  facing  the  nation. 

I  would  look  to  business  to  challenge  me 
In  the  search  for  creative  ways  to  solve  pol- 
lution problems.  I  think  I  would  be  Intrigued. 
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If  I  were  an  engineer  for  Instance,  at  the 
prospect  of  joining  one  of  Detroit's  great 
automobile  companies  in  the  development  of 
new  engines  and  new  devices  to  solve  the 
problem  of  pollution  from  exhaust  dis- 
charges; I  might  be  challenged  by  the  efforts 
of  one  of  the  great  energy  companies  to  de- 
velop fuels  to  power  the  pollution-free  en- 
gines al  the  future. 

I  would  be  excited  by  the  regional  ap- 
proach to  the  problem  of  water  resources, 
such  as  the  Ohio  River  Valley  project.  For 
more  than  32  years,  this  project  has  been 
quietly  benefiting  eleven  and  a  half  million 
persons  In  the  Ohio  River  Valley.  I  would  be 
Impressed  by  the  fact  that  the  Authority 
which  operates  this  system  was  created  and 
U  funded  largely  through  business  leader- 
ship. 

I  would  also  be  Impressed  at  the  good- 
citizen  role  being  played  by  a  New  Jersey 
chemical  company,  which  makes  Its  water 
treatment  facilities  available  to  the  sur- 
rounding community.  I  would  be  intrigued 
by  a  container  manufacturer's  experiments 
with  roadways  paved  with  ground  waste-glass 
as  a  means  of  utilizing  solid  wastes. 

Deterioration  of  our  tirban  centers  would 
also  distress  me  as  a  21-ye&r-old.  I  would  be 
cynical  because  politicians  seem  able  to  offer 
only  modifications  of  discredited  programs, 
thus  producing  only  further  frustration 
among  the  people.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
would  be  encouraged  by  companies  (hat  have 
assumed  leadership  roles  In  solving  urban 
problems.  For  example,  Detroit  Edison  Is 
drawing  upon  the  imaginative  contributions 
of  great  urban  planners  such  as  Constantlnos 
Doxladis.  Pioneering  accomplishments  are  be- 
ing achieved  in  low-coet  housing  by  such 
business  leaders  as  Ell  Goldston  In  Boston 
and  John  Humphrey  in  Cincinnati. 

If  I  were  31  today,  I  believe  I  would  join 
forces  with  forward-looking  business  leaders 
who  are  determined  to  restore  our  great 
cities.  Whether  I  were  an  engineer,  architect, 
city  planner,  sociologist,  training  specialist 
or  banker,  I  would  be  eager  to  help  business 
solve  such  knotty  problems  as  urban  renewal, 
traffic  control,  mass  transit  and  providing  risk 
capital  for  new  businesses. 

The  plight  of  our  minorities  would  concern 
me  If  I  were  31. 1  would  be  troubled  that  they 
have  been  neglected  for  so  long.  Being  part 
of  a  long  neglected  minority  group  myself, 
I  would  have  a  special  understanding  of  the 
resentment  against  a  society  which  for  too 
long  has  said  to  Its  minorities:  "You  aren't  a 
part  of  us."  But  I  would  realize  that  business 
and  Industry  can  be  the  most  effective  force 
In  bringing  a  segmented  society  together. 

No«^ere  would  I  see  this  leadership  being 
more  effectively  exercised  than  here  In  De- 
troit where  men  like  Henry  Ford,  Jim  Roche, 
Lynn  Townsend.  and  NAM's  former  chairman, 
Ouy  Pepplatt,  have  sparked  a  drive  to  provide 
training  and  jobs  for  what  used  to  be  called 
the  "hard-core"  unemployed.  It  is  significant 
that  two  of  the  three  men  to  head  the  Na- 
tional Alliance  of  Businessmen  have  come 
from  your  city.  Any  31-year-old  should  have 
confidence  that  the  automobile  Industry, 
which  has  done  so  much  to  help  minority 
groups  through  emplyoment,  will  continue 
this  Important  task.  The  dignity  of  work  Is 
priceless,  to  a  man,  and  business  may  be  just- 
ly proud  of  the  role  it  has  played  In  recent 
years  In  providing  this  dignity  to  so  many  of 
our  nearly  forgotten  citizens. 

Of  course,  there  are  other  problems  related 
to  the  quality  ol  life  which  business  may 
play  a  dynamic  role  In  helping  solve  In  the 
years  ahead.  But  just  the  few  I  have  dis- 
cussed Illustrate  the  opportunities  business 
offers  to  youiig  people  who  care  seriously 
about  the  quality  of  life  and  want  a  really 
active  role  In  Improving  It. 

But  despite  opportunities  for  action.  If  I 
were  31  today  I  woxild  be  helpless  In  one  re- 
gard. I  would  have  little  or  no  Immediate 
influence  on  the  key  factors  whlcb  determliM 
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the  success  or  failure  of  our  business  system. 
Only  you  have  that  power.  Therefore,  If  I 
were  31,  I  would  leave  you  responsible  lead- 
ers with  one  earnest  admonition.  And  that 
Is,  "Don't  blow  it,  Dad."  Dont  blow  ovir  free 
enterprise  system  before  I  get  a  chance  to 
participate  In  It. 

As  a  21-year-old,  I  would  realize  that  de- 
spite my  eagerness  and  self-confidence,  the 
world  of  business  won't  be  turned  over  to 
me  today  And  so,  as  I  begin  to  climb  the 
ladder  of  achieving  a  better  quality  of  life 
for  people  in  our  land,  I  need  the  assurance 
that  the  steps  won't  be  pulled  out  from  un- 
der me. 

So  if  I  were  31,  I  would  urge  you  gentle- 
men to  keep  our  system  sturdy  and  sound. 
To  do  this  requires  first  maintaining  a  stable 
national  economy.  Business  cannot  survive 
long  In  a  climate  of  runaway  Inflation — 
nor  can  it  remain  healthy  In  a  climate  of 
"no-growth."  The  balance  Is  delicate  and 
the  decisions  businessmen  sometimes  have 
to  make  regarding  wages,  prices,  invest- 
ments and  other  such  factors  may  not  al- 
ways win  public  plaudits.  But  these  bard 
decisions  must  be  made — and  wisely — If  the 
generation  of  21-year -olds  Is  to  Inherit  a  vi- 
able system. 

I  would  urge  you  also  to  continue  the 
"good  works"  which  embrace  all  the  aspects 
of  what  Is  termed  the  "social  responsibility 
of  btislness."  It's  this  responsibility  that  at- 
tracts dedicated  youth  to  the  business  world. 
Nothing  turns  them  off  faster  than  your 
turning  away  from  Uvlng  up  to  this  respon- 
sibility. I  suspect  we  are  moving  Into  an  age 
In  which  the  wlllingnees  to  live  up  to  our 
social  responsibility  may  become  a  part  of 
the  public  franchise  to  do  business.  This 
may  be  voluntary — In  which  case  our  system 
of  free  enterprise  survives;  or  by  edict — ^in 
which  case  the  system  falls.  If  you  are  go- 
ing to  win  and  bold  today's  31-year-oId,  and 
also  keep  our  system  free,  then  the  choice 
for  you  is  clear. 

If  I  were  31  I  would  urge  you  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  marketplace  head  on.  Tou 
are  part  of  a  system  in  which  the  competi- 
tive market  ultimately  judges  the  worth  of 
your  efforts.  This  competitive  market  Is  the 
very  sinew  of  our  national  economy.  Today, 
that  market  Is  demanding  better  and  safer 
products,  finer  service,  and  more  reliable 
warranties.  You  should  be  running  hard  In 
the  competitive  race  to  best  meet  these  de- 
mands. And  you  must  meet  these  demands 
on  your  own  before  government  forcee  you 
to  do  so.  Your  customer  will  be  far  better 
served  by  the  constructive  results  of  your 
own  Initiative,  than  by  the  restrictive  re- 
sults of  Federal  regulation.  History  shows 
that  such  regulation  may  lead  to  complete 
state  control.  If  I  were  21.  I  would  hold  that 
the  worst  legacy  that  could  be  left  me  would 
be  a  state-controUed  economy — a  legacy  left 
by  an  Industrial  management  that  failed  to 
I»x)vide  the  leadership  and  the  foresight  to 
come  to  grips  with  change. 

Furthermore,  if  I  were  31  and  wanting  to 
Inherit  a  viable  business  system,  I  would  also 
urge  you  to  maintain  stable,  effective  labor- 
management  relationships.  I  would  think  It 
Important  to  retain  the  workabiUty  of  the 
collective  bargaining  process  If  I  (un  to  be 
an  effective  achiever  through  business.  Turn- 
ing unresolved  disputes  over  to  third  parties 
for  arbitrary  settlement  will.  In  the  long  run 
benefit  neither  you  nor  your  employees. 
Worse  yet.  It  will  reUnqulab  my  birthright — 
and  your  obligation — ^to  the  management  of 
corporate  affairs. 

Finally,  If  I  were  21  I  would  urge  you  to 
make  room  for  me  and  my  generation  In 
the  exciting  and  challenging  world  of  busi- 
ness. When  yoiing  people  come  to  work  for 
you,  give  them  something  to  do  whlcb  Is 
meaningful.  Let  the  21 -year-old  have  his 
fair  crack  at  applying  bis  ambition  and  dedi- 
cation to  building  a  better  world.  If  you 
dont  give  blm  this  chance,  you  will  moat 
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•urely  low  blm  to  some  competitor,  or  an- 
other MCment  of  society  which  do«a  offer 
him  the  kind  of  acUon  that  wlU  fvOmi  bU 
ambition. 

If  I  were  21.  I  would  have  faith  that  you 
would  not  let  me  down.  That  la  why,  U  I 
were  31  again,  I  would  cast  my  lot  with  you. 
And  In  doing  so,  I  would  face  the  future  with 
optimism.  An  optimism  built  on  faith  In  a 
system  which  has  met  and  solved  every 
problem  which  It  has  confronted.  I  would  be 
enger  to  tackle  my  opportunities  as  a  prob- 
lem solver  In  this  system. 

There  are  no  such  problems,  and  thus  no 
such  opportunities,  on  the  moon.  Neither 
does  any  life  exist  there. 
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PETER  WESTOVER'3  HOPES  FOR 
AMERICA'S  FUTURE 


April  28,  1970 


SUPPORT  OUR  SPACE  SCIENCE 
AND  TECHNOLOGY 


HON.  LOUIS  FREY.  JR. 

or  FLoamA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  28,  1970 

Mr.  PREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Saturday, 
April  25,  Red  China  placed  its  first  satel- 
lite in  orbit  about  the  earth.  The  an- 
nounced weight  of  the  satellite — 380 
pounds — is  clearly  compatible  with  a 
launch  vehicle  that  could  also  serve  as 
the  booster  for  an  intercontinental  bal- 
listicmissile. 

On  the  same  day.  Soviet  Russia  made 
a  new  stride  forward  in  space  capability 
by  launching  eight  satellites  with  one 
rocket  vehicle.  Meanwhile,  the  Soviets 
are  continuing  their  work  toward  a 
manned  space  station,  as  indicated  by 
their  current  series  of  Sojnu  flights. 

These  events  illustrate  once  more  that 
the  international  competition  Is  keen 
for  the  technological  leadership  signi- 
fied by  space  achievement.  While  we 
steadily  reduce  our  investment  in  science 
and  technology,  others  continue  to  move 
forward. 

All  Americans  were  proud  last  summer 
when  our  astronauts  achieved  man's 
first  landing  on  another  celestial  body. 
the  moon.  luid  returned  safely  to  earth. 
We  were  proud  again  this  month  when 
the  Apollo  13  crew — with  outstanding 
support  from  the  worldwide  ground  sup- 
port team — returned  safely  after  en- 
countering an  emergency  that  had  crip- 
pled their  spacecraft  as  they  neared  the 
moon. 

But  so  far  as  Investment  in  future 
piogreaa  is  conoemed.  we  may  be  acting 
Uke  the  fabled  hare  who  took  a  nap  and 
let  the  tortoise  win  the  race.  The  space 
budget  in  fiscal  year  1971  will  decline 
for  the  fifth  stralgbt  year,  even  if  the 
other  body  should  agree  to  the  modest 
authorization  approved  by  the  House  on 
April  23.  And  there  were  those  In  this 
House  who  would  have  eliminated  the 
entire  future  from  the  q?ace  program. 

If  we  do  not  support  the  future,  we 
invite  a  repetition  of  the  challenge  of 
the  late  19&0s  and  early  1960s,  when  the 
Soviet  Sputniks  and  cosmonauts  alarmed 
the  world  and  threatened  the  success  of 
our  efforts  to  achieve  peace.  If  we  fall 
behind  once  more  we  may  have  to  exert 
extraordlnaiy  efforts  and  excessive  funds 
to  catch  up. 

Would  it  not  be  wiser  to  provide  steady 
support  for  our  qwce  science  and  tech- 
nology, and  avoid  another  Sputnik  crlstat 


HON.  SAMUEL  N.  FRIEDEL 

OV   MABtXAWD 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  28.  1970 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  these 
days,  when  young  men  seem  more 
interested  in  criticizing  our  Nation 
rather  than  praising  it,  more  Interested 
in  discarding  our  fine  traditions  rather 
than  honoring  and  maintaining  them,  it 
is  particularly  encouraging  to  me  to  know 
there  are  still  young  people  who  do  be- 
lieve In  patriotism  and  in  upholding 
their  country's  traditions. 

It  is  an  honor  to  atuiounce  that  one 
such  a  young  man,  a  Vietnam-based  sol- 
dier and  a  constituent  of  mine,  Sp4c. 
Peter  Westover  n.  of  Relay.  Md..  has  won 
the  highest  award  in  the  1969  Freedom 
Foundation  Letter  Awards  program. 

Specialist  Westover.  a  101st  Airborne 
Division  soldier,  received  the  first  prize 
Defender  of  Freedom  Award  in  cere- 
monies at  the  Freedom  Foundation 
headquarters  at  Valley  Forge,  Pa.,  in 
February.  The  award  consists  of  an  en- 
cased George  Washington  Honor  Medal 
and  $1,000  cash. 

TTie  full  text  of  Mr.  Westover  "s  letter 
follows: 

MT   Boras  FOB  AMKBICA'a  PUTITBa 

(By  Sp4c.  Peter  Westover  n,  U.S.  Army) 

Sua:  Let's  be  honest:  the  greatest  hope  for 
any  citizen  army  Is  peace:  we  want  to  go 
home. 

But  since  It  seems  unlikely  we  shall  have 
any  reasonable  peace  without  victory,  then 
peace  can  wait  and  we  can  wait.  Because 
when  we  go  home,  we're  going  home  with  our 
peace:  a  real  peace,  to  go  home  to  Citizen 
soldiers  we  might  be.  But  Americana  and 
soldiers,  by  Ood  we  are. 

A  great  deal  more  than  that  there  Is  not. 
One  tends  to  think  there  Is  so  much  to  hope 
for  until  one  stops  to  think  about  it  and 
realizes  how  much  we  have  to  be  thankful 
for  and  how  little  we've  got  to  hope  to 
change. 

Peace,  yea.  But  perhapa  the  greatest  hope 
should  be  this:  that  we  have  the  good  sense 
to  maintain  our  traditions: 

Patriotirm:  that  we  have  the  lore  of  our 
country  to  put  Its  good  before  all  things. 

Untel/lslineat:  that  we  have  the  love  of  our 
fellow  Americans  to  put  their  good  on  par 
with  our  own. 

Judfrn^nt.-  that  we  Judge  our  fellow  Amer- 
icans fairly  and  do  not  forget  to  weigh  our 
own  value:  Uiat  we  judge  by  Intent  as  well 
as  ablUty,  by  effort  but  not  necessarily  result. 

Honesty;  that  we  are  fair  with  our  country 
and  fair  with  our  fellow  Americans. 

CouTOffe:  that  we  have  the  courage  to  speak 
out  and  the  greater  courage  to  act  at  what- 
ever personal  cost  when  something  is  wrong; 
that  we  also  have  the  courage  to  accept  what 
Is  right  for  our  country  even  when  we  do  noi 
personally  like  It. 

Common  Sen»e:  that  we  continue  to  gov- 
ern ourselves,  to  improve,  to  progress.  In  the 
manner  ot  the  Constitution.  It  has  served  tis 
some  two  centuries  now.  without  failure. 
And  If  history  never  teaches  us  anything  else, 
n  should  teach  us  to  stick  to  that  path. 

FlMtnneu:  that  we  speak  openly  and 
plainly  in  all  our  dealings  and  act  upon  them 
In  the  same  manner. 

Steadfturtntta:  that  when  right,  we 
never  retreat,  however  hard  the  course:  con- 
versely, taurt  wti«n  wrong,  we  act  aa  strongly 
to  oorreet  ouneli 


God-fearing:  that  we  do  our  best  by  coun- 
try and  fellowman  and  in  so  doing,  our  best 
by  the  Ood  that  made  us. 

These  are  great  traditions.  They  have  been 
with  us  since  even  before  Lexington  and 
Concord.  They  have  made  America  all  it  Is. 
And,  maintained,  they  will  maintain  her. 

Peace,  yes.  And  that  one  hope:  that  we 
have  the  good  sense  to  maintain  our  tradi- 
tions. With  them,  fortunes  may  rise  and  fall, 
dissent  and  disorder  come  and  go,  but  our 
country  will  stay  the  greatest  nation  on 
earth  .  .  .  and  the  greatest  home. 

Tes.  we  have  some  changes  to  make.  Not 
just  America.  But  us.  And,  yes,  it  can  be  a 
better  America.  But  without  our  traditions 
Intact  and  adhered  to,  there  Is  no  "can  be" 
about  It.  It's  a  "will  be." 


RESOLUTION  SUPPORTS  BYELO- 
RUSSIAN FREEDOM 


HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

Oy   NXW    TOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  28.  1979 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  New  York  recently  a  group  of 
devoted  men  and  women  met  to  once 
again  publicly  denounce  the  Soviet  occu- 
pation of  their  homelamd,  Byelorussia. 
In  these  particularly  troubled  times  we 
sometimes  overlook  the  struggle  of  those 
people  who  were  among  the  first  vic- 
tims of  Soviet  aggression.  Theirs  has 
been  a  long  fight,  almost  five  decades,  yet 
it  Is  one  from  which  these  people,  who 
are  dedicated  to  once  again  seeing  their 
country  free,  have  never  wavered.  They 
deserve  our  encouragement,  praise,  and 
prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  New  York  meeting 
in  the  Biltmore  Hotel  a  resolution  was 
imanimously  adopted  by  the  delegates 
marking  the  commemoration  of  the 
52d  anniversary  of  the  Declaration  of 
Byelorussian  Independence.  Under  the 
permission  heretofore  unanimously 
granted  me  I  include  it  at  this  point: 

RZSOLUnON  UNANIlfOUSLT  ADOPTZO  BT  THB 
RaIXT  COMMKMOaATtNO  TRB  53N9  ANI*!- 
VEBSABT  or  THB  PBOCLAMATION  Or  BTKLO- 
BtTBBIAN  INDKI'ENSKNCB  HrLD  AT  TRB  Bn.T- 
MOBB  HOTTL   IN   NrW   TOBK   CTTT   ON   MaKCR 

23,  1070 

Byelorussians  living  In  the  United  States 
and  Americans  of  Byelorussian  descent  fully 
realize  the  Important  role  and  Immense  re- 
sponsibility which  they  share  In  the  strug- 
gle for  promoting  and  maintaining  the  hu- 
man, the  social,  and  the  national  rights  of 
the  Byelorussian  nation.  While  enjoying  the 
dvU  rights  guaranteed  all  citizens  of  the 
V.SJL.,  Byelorussian-Americans  have  made 
use  Of  underlying  American  democratic  prin- 
ciples to  direct  the  attention  of  American 
society  and  the  Oovemment  to  the  facts 
concerning  the  economic  exploitation  oT 
Byelorussia  by  the  central  Soviet  authorities 
as  well  as  the  systematic  attempts  to  stifle 
Byeloniaslan  national  culture. 

The  Byelorussian  people,  cut  off  from  the 
outalde  world  by  the  barbed  wires  of  the 
Soviet-Russian  empire  and  the  Communist 
propaganda  curtain,  are  today  deprived  of 
their  rights  to  be  masters  of  their  own  land 
and  lives.  The  key  positions  In  Byeloriissla 
are  occupied  by  Moscow's  stooges,  party  bu- 
reaucrats whose  main  objectives  are  to  si- 
phon from  Byelorussia  her  economic  wealth 
and  by  means  of  Russlflcatlon  to  thwart  the 
development  of  Byelorusslaii  national  cul- 
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ture.  Impertallatle  ICoaoow.  In  order  to  bet- 
ter camotiflage  her  poUcy  of  ezploltatUm. 
keeps  secret  from  the  Byelorussian  people 
and  the  outside  world  the  main  lndl<»torB 
that  reflect  the  real  nature  of  Soviet  SftA- 
orussU'B  sUtehood,  economy,  and  culture. 
An  array  of  unanswered  questions  constant- 
ly persists. 

What  percentage,  for  example,  of  admin- 
istrative and  party  poelUons  In  the  Byelo- 
russian Soviet  SoclaUst  BepubUc  (B88B) 
are  occupied  by  Russians?  Will  the  Soviet 
1070  census  Indicate  an  answer  to  such  a 
question?  Probably  not  I 

What  U  the  balance  of  Industrial  and 
agricultural  export  versus  import  in  tlie 
Byelorussian  RepubUc?  Have  the  Muscovite 
colonizers    ever    answered    thU    queaUon? 

Never  I 

How  many  books  and  periodicals  are  cur- 
rently being  disseminated  In  the  BS8R  In 
Byelonisslan  versiu  Russian?  Has  anyone 
ever  received  an  answer  to  this  quesUon?  No 
one,  not  ever  I 

How  many  schools  In  the  B8SB  are  teach- 
ing in  the  Byelorussian  language  and  how 
many  In  the  Russian  language?  Why  has  the 
Education  Ministry  of  the  RepubUc  shame- 
facedly kept  mute  on  this  score? 

In  spite,  however,  of  Intensive  Soviet  pro- 
paganda by  which  the  Soviet  Communist 
Party  attempts  to  cover  the  gloomy  reaUty 
that  exists  today  In  captive  Byelonissla,  the 
/effects  on  Byelorussia  of  the  economic  and 
cultural  oppression  of  her  people  are  widely 
known  to  the  outside  world.  And  national 
resistance  In  Byelorussia  Is  on  the  rise:  there 
have  been  requests  from  Mlensk  (Minsk) 
for  greater  rights  for  the  Republic's  admin- 
istration; requests  for  an  Increased  usage 
of  the  Byeloruselan  language  In  offlclal  life 
of  the  B8SB;  drives  for  an  increased  number 
of  national  theaters,  museums,  books  and 
periodicals;  repeated  attempts  by  Byelorus- 
sUn  InteUectuals  to  wrest  from  party  falsl- 
flers  the  treasures  of  their  national  past. 
That  all  this  has  been  known  in  Western 
countries,  is  the  result  of  the  unrelenting 
efforts  of  the  Byelorussian  political  emigres. 

To  paralyze  these  efforts  toward  exposure 
of  the  Soviet  regime  In  Byelorussia,  the  Oov- 
ernment  of  the  B8SR  has  been  conducting 
among  Byelorussian  emigres  subversive  ac- 
tivities channeling  them  both  through  the 
newqwper  Voice  of  tKe  Homeland  and 
throtigh  broadcasts  of  the  short-wave  radio 
station  Soviet  Byelorussia. 

In  order  to  render  harmless  the  influence 
upon  the  Byelorusblan  people  of  news  on  the 
political  activities  of  Byelorussian  emigra- 
tion, the  State  Security  Committee  of  the 
BSSR,  moreover,  has  Increased  Its  public 
attacks  on  Byelorus^an  national  organl- 
Batlons  abroad.  Perhapb,  the  most  recent 
proof  of  this  are  the  publications  of  a  book. 
In  the  Light  of  (/ndeniable  FaeU,  by  Aca- 
demician Lauren  Abetaedaraki  and  a  ao-ealled 
"novel-lampoon"  of  nia  Hurakl.  "Foreign 
Bread'  published  In  the  literary  magaxlne 
Polj^la.  Tet,  neither  the  falslfler  of  history, 
Abetaedarskl,  nor  the  graphomanlac  Hurskl 
have  been  able  to  dlvnt  the  attention  of  the 
Byelorussian  people  from  tlie  plight  of  their 
economic  and  cultural  deprivations.  Such 
evU  Is  readily  understood  and  that  Is  why 
at  a  recent  conference  In  Mlensk  In  January 

1070  Pllatovlch.  the  Secretary  for  Ideological 
Matters  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the 
Communist  Party  of  Byelorussia,  warned  hla 
watchdogs  that  currently  "one  of  the  most 

common  dangers  lies  In  revival  of  national- 
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the  countrlaa  of  the  Pree  World— have  never 
In  the  past  nor  will  ever  In  the  future  be- 
come reconciled  with  the  oppressive  Com- 
munlst-Ruaslan  regime  'n  Byelorussia.  With 
all  our  might  and  all  our  means  we  sbaU  con- 
tinue the  Btmggle  against  the  enslavement 
of  the  Byelorussian  nation.  We  shall  forever 
strive  for  the  restoration  of  genuine  national 
sovereignty  and  integrity  as  weU  as  for  the 
realization  of  freedoms  set  forth  by  the  his- 
toric Charters  of  the  CouncU  (Rada)  of  the 
Byelorussian  Democratic  Republic  and  by 
the  Declaration  of  Human  Bights  of  the 
United  Matlona. 

Long  live  the  Byelorusalan  Democratic  Re- 
public! 

Long  live  a  flgbUng  Byeloriisslat 


A  RESOLUTION  URGING  HUMANE 
TREATMENT  FOR  ALL  FEUjOW 
PRISONERS  OF  WAR 


We  convene  today  a*  participants  of  the 
62nd  Anniversary  of  tlxe  prodamatioa  of  the 
Byeloruaslan  Democratic  Republic  and 
solemnly  decide  and  support  the  following 
declaration: 

ByrioruMlans  efeiywliaie  wltther  living 
in  Byrtortiasla,  or  a^wpeneA  maram  tb»  ax- 
pansea  of  tbe  BusBlaa  emjpln,  or  — ttUd  in 
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Urgently  urge  that  aU  civilized  persona  of 
all  nations  insist  on  the  elemental  Judicial 
prlvUege  of  habeas  oorpua — ^wlilch  accords 
any  next-of-kin  to  have  the  person  of  a 
prisoner  Identified  or  produced  or  his  place 
of  burial  known — tia  themselves  and  for  nil 
others: 

strongly  advocate  that  all  nations  and 
governments  comply  fully  with  the  Geneva 
Convention  pertaining  to  prisonen  of  war; 
and 

Earnestly  implore  every  human  being  in 
every  land  to  make  their  feelings  known  di- 
rectly to  the  authorlUes  of  North  Viet  Nam 
by  writing  to: 

Office  of  the  President 
DemocraUc  RepubUc  of  Viet  Nam 
Hanoi,  North  Viet  Nam 

Executed  In  open  convention  during  the 
asth  National  Reunion  of  the  Amerlkanlah 
Krlegsgefangenen  (former  American  pris- 
oners of  war)  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  U.S.A., 
April  25,  1070. 


HON.  CHARLES  W.  SANDMAN 


or  NXW   JBBSXT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTATIVKS 

Tuesday,  April  28,  1970 
Mr.  SANDMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sat- 
urday. April  23,  I  had  the  honor  of  at- 
tending the  25th  annual  reunion  along 
with  fellow  prisoners  of  war  interned  in 
Stalag  LuJt  Three  in  Germany  during 
World  War  n.  Representative  Burt  L. 
Talcott,  of  California,  also  a  prisoner  at 
the  camp,  and  I,  introduced  a  resolution 
in  support  and  urging  humane  treatment 
of  our  prisoners  of  war  in  Vietnam.  The 
resolution  was  adopted  unanimously  by 
the  430  former  prisoners  of  war  attending 
the  reunion.  I  would  like  to  have  this 
resolution  placed  in  the  Record  today  be- 
cause I  think  it  has  a  special  significance 
coming  f  r<«n  the  hearts  of  men  who  have 
been  prisoners  of  war  themselves  and 
who  also  know  better  than  anyone  else 
the  ordeals  suffered  by  parents  and  loved 
ones  at  home  during  the  uncertain 
periods  of  incarceration. 

The  resolution  adopted  by  those  at- 
tending the  reunion  follows: 
Resolution  Ubotmo  HtruANX  Tbeatkxnt  fob 
Aix  PXLLOW  Pbisonxks  or  Wax 
We,  as  former  Prisoners  of  War: 
Krunoing  first-hand  the  agonies  of  prison- 
ers of  war  and  their  loved  ones; 

Realizing  that  individual  servicemen  have 
no  authority  In  determining  the  military  or 
diplomatic  decisions  of  their  national  gov- 
ernments: 

Believing  that  humane  treatment  should 
be  accorded  every  Individual  regardleas  of 
his  race,  nationality,  station  In  life,  or  charge 
against  blm; 

Shocked  by  the  knoviledge  tliat  the  gov- 
ernment of  North  Viet  Nam  refuses  to  dis- 
close to  our  government  or  to  the  next  of 
kin  Information  concerning  the  capture, 
condition  or  location  of  prisoners; 

Appreciate  the  anxiety  and  loneliness  at 
wives,  parents  and  children  who  are  not  In- 
formed concerning  the  locations  and  con- 
ditions of  their  missing  servicemen;  and 

Having  uncontroverted  evidence  that  pris- 
oners now  In  the  custody  of  the  North  Vlet- 
nnmiMtt  Ck>vemment.  Viet  Cong  and  Pathet 
Laos  are  being  mistreated  and  their  families 
subjected  to  unimaginable  torment  In  clear 
contradiction  of  the  Geneva  Oo&voitlon  and 
the  fundamental  right*  of  men; 

Nois,  therefore.  In  the  Intereeta  of  basto 
humanity  and  universal  comradeship. 
We: 


IT'S    YOUR    MONEY 


HON.  WILLIAM  LLOYD  SCOTT 

or  vxBGxmA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  28,  1970 

Mr.  SCX)TT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Carrtlne 
Progress,  a  weekly  newspaper  in  my  con- 
gressional district,  had  an  editorial  in  its 
April  22  issue  commenting  on  the  amount 
of  the  public  debt  and  what  could  be 
done  with  the  annual  Interest  approxi- 
mating $18  billion  per  year  if  we  did  not 
have  to  pay  it  and  the  Nation  had  not 
been  guilty  of  deficit  financing  over  the 
years. 

Of  course,  we  cannot  turn  back  time 
but  this  thoughtful  editorial  may  be  per- 
suasive in  determining  the  future  course 
of  congressional  action. 

The  editorial  is  set  forth  in  fuU  at 

this  point: 

It's  Toob  Momxt 

If  you  would  like  to  have  something  really 
big  to  stew  over,  why  not  consider  the  fed- 
eral debt,  wlilch  now  stands  at  $377  bil- 
lion. If  tliat  is  too  overpowering,  take  the 
annual  Interest  on  the  d^t  alcme — approxi- 
mately $18  biUlon  dollars. 

Sivpoee  that  we  had  no  naUonal  debt, 
and  that  the  huge  sum  we  pay  In  annual 
Interest  could  be  put  to  a  really  construc- 
tive use. 

For  example.  President  Nlzon  has  pro- 
posed that  an  additional  $10  billion  be  spent 
for  municipal  wast*  treatment  plants,  over 
the  next  five  years.  If  the  $18  billion  now 
going  to  Interest  were  available,  the  entire 
project  could   be   under   way  this   year  I 

Stewart  Udall  recenUy  said  that  It  would 
take  about  $100  bUUon  unUl  the  end  of  the 
century  to  restore  the  water,  land  and  air 
to  It*  natural  quality.  Again,  if  that  $18 
biUlon  didn't  have  to  go  for  debt  charges, 
poUutlon  might  be  controlled  in  a  half- 
doeen  years  Instead  of  thirty. 

Well,  you  may  say,  all  this  Is  tiseless  spec- 
ulation because  the  debt  Is  there — all  $277 
billion  of  It — and  we  have  to  pay  the  in- 
terest each  year.  True  enough,  but  J\ist  stew- 
ing about  the  problain  should  show  the  toXij 
at  ewer  again  having  an  unhalanced  federal 
budget  except  In  a  national  emergency.  Dur- 
ing the  past  flv*  yean  alone  Intereat  oocU 
Incraaaed  by  some  70  per  cent.  iBit  It  about 
-tifrm  for  all  of  us  to  do  more  worrying  and 
begin  to  apply  the  brakes  on  government 
spending? 
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MILITARY 
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HON.  JOE  L  EVINS 


»  THK  HOU8B  OF  BKPRBBKNTATTVBS 

Tueadaw.  AptU  It,  1970 
Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Washington  Star  of  April  27.  1970,  to 
an  editorial  emphasiied  that  we  are  all 
passengers  on  the  spaceship  earth  to- 
gether and  that  we  must  all  work  to- 
gether to  preserve  our  environment  and 
to  find  the  answers  to  other  nati<»ial 
problems. 

Because  ot  the  toterest  of  my  col- 
leagues and  the  American  people  In  this 
important  subject,  I  place  the  editorial  in 
the  RzcoKD. 
The  editorial  follows: 

Rkfixctions  on  Baktm  Wksx 
Th*  first  great  environment*!  te«ch-ln  U 
now  history.  On  balance,  the  country  prob- 
ably to  the  better  for  It — somewhat  more 
Aware  of  the  pollution  problem  and  of  the 
depth  of  public  concern,  and  more  informed 
about  the  aacrlflcea  that  will  be  demanded  If 
the  environment  to  to  be  aaved. 

But  Earth  Week  cannot  be  recorded  as  a 
complete  success.  It  produced  its  share  of 
■erloua  disappointments.  It  to  regrettable 
ttmt  a  fair  number  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution  saw  the  flap  over 
•oology  as  a  subversive  plot.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  some  black  activists  considered  It  a 
bonky  diversionary  tactic.  President  Nixon, 
who  has  tabbed  the  environment  ss  the  num- 
ber one  ikatlonal  priority,  might  have  un- 
ISMhnrl  a  bit  more  enthusiasm  for  the  event. 
And  some  of  the  Earth  Week  leaders  should 
have  curbed  their  Instinctive  enthusiasm  for 
the  Jugular  attack  on  the  admlntotratlon.  the 
system  and  the  establishment. 

A  degree  of  suspicion  and  Indifference  to 
Inevitable  and  excusable.  But  the  fiery  rhet- 
oric of  some  of  the  Earth  Week  orMory  to 
not. 

The  purpose  of  the  week-long  event  was, 
presumably,  to  educate,  to  interest  and  to 
Involve  the  total  community  in  the  process 
of  reversing  the  poisoning  of  the  planet.  The 
purpose  was  not— or  should  not  have  been — 
to  mount  a  blatantly  partisan  attack  on  tlM 
Mlxoo  administration.  The  President  may  be 
open  to  criticism  for  moving  too  slowly  and 
cautiously  in  pressing  for  implementation  of 
bto  own  environmental  program.  He  should, 
however,  be  encouraged  to  do  more  and  to 
move  faster — not  vilified  for  what  be  has 
done. 

Industry  la  anoibar  logical  target  of  the 
militant  eoologlsts.  But  the  logic  of  a|>ply- 
Ing  preasure  to  the  main  polluters  was.  In  a 
dismaying  number  of  instances,  counterbal- 
anced by  supreme  logic.  Offers  from  In- 
dustry to  discuss  the  problem  and  to  search 
for  solutions  were  disdainfully  dismissed. 
Offers  of  financial  support  from  Industry 
were.  In  some  cases,  refused  as  tainted  money. 
The  Issue.  In  short,  beosjne  more  Important 
than  the  solution. 

These  self-proclaimed  taachers  have  one 
Important  lesson  to  learn.  The  environment 
to  no  one's  sacred  preserve.  There  will  be  no 
solution  unless  the  administration  In  power 
and  the  Industrial  leadership  join  In  the 
search  tor  It.  All  of  ua— the  DAR.  the  Black 
Pantheia,  tba  BDe  and  General  Motor* — are 
In  this  togstber  and  have  eaaoUy  the  same 
•take  In  tba  outcom*.  No  oiler  of  help  or 
abow  of  Intereat.  whatever  the  souree,  oan 
be  refoaad.  For— asumlng  that  the  propbats 
of  ecologloal  doom  are  right— we  aU  work 
together,  or  we  all  go  separately. 


HON.  CHARLES  L  BENNETT 

OF  pixMuna 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  AprU  28.  197$ 
Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  a  na- 
tional scandal  that  members  of  our  coun- 
try's armed  forces  are  required  to  live 
betow  the  poverty  level.  On  Monday, 
April  27,  1970.  I  Introduced  legislation, 
H.R.  17261.  to  eliminate,  from  poverty, 
all  members  of  the  military  and  their 
dependents. 

The  situation  with  regard  to  poverty 
In  the  mlliUry  Is  much  greater  than 
many  would  believe.  For  instance,  a  re- 
port Issued  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense in  January  of  this  year  indicates 
that  at  least  12.589  military  famUles  are 
actually  receiving  welfare.  The  break- 
down by  States  is  as  fcHlows: 
Summary  of  military  familie*  by  State  tcho 
are  reeeitHng  public  asautance 
( 'Indicates  that  the  State  declined  to 
participate  In  survey) 

No.  ot 
State:  FamilieM 

Alabama  . ... M 

Alaaka  10 

Arisona 130 

Arkauaas    .. — ... 0 

California 7.600 

Colorado 91 

Connecticut . * 

Delaware    . 30 

Dtotrict  of  Columbia 6 

Plorlda    111 

Georgia 1.  ll« 

HawaU 76 

Idaho 6« 

Illlnoto    211 

Indiana    — _. 138 

Iowa • 

irsniaa    142 

Kentucky   . 307 

Louisiana .... * 

Maine    * 

Maryland   0 

Massaebuaetta MO 

Michigan    ISl 

Mlnneaota    * 

Mlsalsslppt   31 

Missouri   • 

Montana 13 

Nebraska •• 

Nevada 0 

New  Hampshire 1 

New  Jersey •  130 

New  Mexico —  • 

New  York— 1.683 

North  Carolina . 64 

North  Dakota 26 

Ohio • 

Oklahoma IM 

Oregon    * 

Pennsylvania * 

Rhode   Island * 

South  Carolina 0 

South  Dakota 33 

Xenneeaae  .-...............—.-...—.  * 

Texas 43 

Utah    • 

Vermont * 

VlrgUUa —        « 

Washington * 

West  Virginia * 

Wisconsin 34 

Wyoaolng   *• 

>  Does  not  Include  Cumberland.  Monmouth. 
and  Passaic  coontlaa. 


During  debate  on  the  welfare  bill,  it 
was  estimated  that  almost  150,000  serv- 
icemen and  their  families  live  at  below 
poverty  level. 

It  seems  inconceivable  to  me  that  we 
can  have  serious  hope  for  an  all  volun- 
teer military  service  when  pay  conditions 
require  men  to  be  compensated  below  the 
poverty  level  exist. 

What  man  would  volunteer  for  pov- 
erty? 

Local  governments  are  currently  hav- 
ing a  very  difficult  time  fllling  available 
policemen  and  firemen  positions  with 
$6,000-19,000  beginning  salaries.  There 
is  no  comparison  between  this  and  the 
military  enlisted  man  in  the  pay  grade 
E:-1  who  receives  $1,598.40  bsisic  pay  per 
year. 

My  bill  also  raises  compensation  for 
those  in  the  pay  grade  E-1 — recruit 
through  E-7  In  the  first  2  years  of  service 
by  25  percent.  The  bill  allows  the  service- 
men to  receive  this  or  the  poverty  level 
provision  whichever  is  greater. 

As  an  example  of  poverty  in  the  mili- 
tary. I  cite  the  case  of  a  serviceman  in 
the  pay  grade  E-1  with  three  dependents. 
This  serviceman,  with  the  new  pay  raise, 
receives  total  pay  and  allowances  of 
$285.38  per  month.  The  current  poverty 
level  for  this  size  family  is  $310  per 
month,  according  to  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  By  vir- 
tue of  serving  in  the  military  this  man  Is 
compensated  at  well  imder  the  current 
poverty  level.  Many  servicemen  do  re- 
ceive allowances  for  housing  and  food; 
but.  as  in  the  example  cited,  even  with 
these  allowances  many  servicemen  are 
forced  to  live  below  poverty  level. 

No  one  should  be  drafted  Into  the 
military  service  and  then  be  forced  to 
live  on  resources  below  poverty.  My  bill 
would  eliminate  this  now  and  in  the  fu- 
ture. 


8URRATT8VILLE      HIGH      SCHOOL 
PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE  AWARD 


HON.  UWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

or   MiMTUMO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  Aprti  28.  1970 

Mr.  HOOAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues a  recent  Public  Service  Award 
given  Surrattsville  High  School  to  Prtoce 
Georges  County,  Md. 

In  this  time  of  keen  awareness  of 
man's  effect  on  his  environment,  none 
of  us  can  afford  to  turn  from  any  meas- 
ure of  responsibility. 

Last  month  about  100  students  from 
Surrattsville  High  School  organized  a 
campaign  to  which  they  spent  several 
days  clearing  roadways  and  vacant  lots. 
The  campaign,  to  conjunction  with  the 
Prince  Georges  Department  of  Public 
Works,  was  deemed  a  success,  so  much 
so  that  the  students  have  been  asked  to 
present  their  program  to  other  student 
governments  In  the  coimty. 

In  commenting  on  their  award.  I  add 
my  congratulations  and  personal  com- 
mendatlon  for  a  project  well  conceived 
and  well  done. 


AprU  28,  1970 


OBITUARY  FOR  THE  CALIFORNIA 
ZEPHYR 


Ml 


HON.  HAROLD  T.  JOHNSON 


or  cAuroamA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPBBaKNTATIVKa 

Tuesday.  AprU  28.  1970 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  was  greatly  disappototed  with 
the  decision  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  to  permit  the  death  of  our 
Nation's  best  known  passenger  trato 
service,  the  California  Zephyr. 

I  was  saddened  with  that  action  be- 
cause I  do  believe  the  traveling  pubUc 
must  be  served,  and  there  are  many  who 
do  want  to  take  the  trato  as  was  demon- 
strated so  well  by  the  Zephyr  which  <H>- 
erated  with  a  high  percentage  of  its  ca- 
pacity filled.  For  this  reason.  I  also 
strongly  support  positive  action  by  the 
Congress. 

My  position  has  been  clear  over  the 
years  as  a  strong  supporter  of  the  con- 
ttouatlon  of  rail  passenger  service.  We 
must  conttoue  our  fight  to  secure  ade- 
quate legislation  to  keep  the  passenger 
trains  running,  because  if  we  do  not 
accomplish  this  goal  to  the  Immediate 
future,  we  will  not  have  any  passenger 
trains  left  to  save. 

Because  there  were  so  many  of  us  who 
fought  for  the  continuation  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Zephyr.  I  want  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  a  recent  article  appearing  to 
the  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  which  I 
tosert  at  this  potot  to  the  Rkoeb: 
Last  Magical  T»ip  or  thx  ZxPHia 
The  California  Zephyr  died  yesterday — 
and  some  of  America  died  with  her. 

Hundreds  lined  the  Western  Pacific  tracks 
In  Northern  California  to  snap  pictures  and 
wave  good-by  to  the  loveliest  and  most  loved 
train  In  all  the  country. 

And  when  she  rolled  'nto  Oakland  s  Third 
and  Washington  streets  station  for  the  final 
time  last  night,  and  when  her  groaning  en- 
gine sounded  a  haunting  farewell  whUtle 
blast,  there  werent  many  dry  eyes  among  the 
350  passengers. 

"What  a  tragedy  that  the  Government 
dldnt  step  In — we're  losing  a  natural  re- 
source." observed  a  balding,  clgar-chomplng 
gentleman  who  was  among  the  huge  crowd 
to  greet  the  streamliner  at  the  depot. 

What  sort  of  magic  did  thto  silver  train 
weave  upon  those  who  rode  her? 

It  might  have  been  the  spectacular  scen- 
ery she  passed  through,  much  of  it  timed 
for  daylight  viewing  on  the  letourely  2%- 
day  r\in  between  Chicago  and  Oakland. 

There  was  something  Irrestotlble  about  a 
train  that  each  day  for  21  yesjs  meandered 
through  the  Peather  river  canyon,  snaked 
her  way  across  the  Colorado  Rockies,  and 
then  continued  her  serpentine  course  over 
the  Mississippi  River  Into  the  heartland  of 
America.  And  back. 

To  many,  the  Zephyr  was  unquestionably 
a  time  machine  that  carried  them  off  to  an 
earlier  era — when  the  living  was  supposed  to 
be  easy,  or  at  least  looked  that  way  from  the 
observation  club  car. 

The  Zephyr  was  one  of  the  tew  good 
trains,  and  probably  the  only  great  one, 
Btm  around  \n  1970. 

me  camatlaDs  on  tba  dining  car  taMM 
woent  plastic.  The  sQverware,  the  crystal 
and  the  linen  tablecloths  and  sheets  ware 
real.  The  stewards  and  conductors  exuded 
poUteneas. 

.  But  perhaps  it  was  more  basic  than  that, 
tapping  something  more  fundamental  to 
the  human  psyche  than  nostalgia. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

"I  dont  care  U  it  costs  a  bllUon  dollars 
to  run  this — It  would  still  be  worth  It."  said 
Amy  Robertson,  B,  of  Arlington.  Va.  She  was 
on  the  last  run.  and  It  was  her  first  railroad 
trip. 

"The  neatest  thing  Tve  ever  done."  ex- 
claimed her  companion.  Tom  Schneider.  9. 
of  Kankakee.  111.  He  was  staring  out  a  vtota 
dome  as  the  Zephyr  wound  its  way  across 
the  Utah  desert  under  a  full  moon. 

INRXatTANCK 

Millions  of  other  youngsters,  of  course, 
will  never  ride  a  train.  Whether  they  like  it  or 
not.  they  have  inherited  a  frenetic  new  age 
that  emphasizes  speed  and  the  future  over 
being  and  newness. 

Their  pabliun  has  been  the  freewajrs,  the 
Jets,  the  instant  electronic  oommunlcatlona — 
and  instant  pablum. 

It's  not  that  they  wouldn't  appreciate.  If 
ever  they  were  given  the  chance,  standing  on 
open  vestibules  Uke  yesterday's  Zephyr  pas- 
sengers, breathing  fresh  air,  staring  wonder- 
ously  at  the  mighty  pine  and  spruce  trees 
along  the  Peather  river.  feeUng  the  wind  rip- 
ple across  their  faces,  hearing  the  cUckety- 
clack  of  wheels  upon  rails,  and  existing  for 
that  particular  moment — suspended  In  time, 
and  somehow  Impervious  to  time's  tyrannys. 

LOSSES 

"We  lost  $2.5  million  this  last  year  because 
there  werent  enough  passengers,"  a  Western 
Pacific  official  said  while  carving  some  ham 
at  breakfast  m  the  dining  car. 

"The  money  to  In  freight."  he  added,  as 
the  Zephyr  eased  past  some  clear  blue  pools 
of  quiet  water  high  up  In  the  Sierra. 

Hto  company,  which  operated  the  Zephyr 
In  fine  style  from  Salt  Lake  City  west,  spent 
four  years  pleading  with  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  for  permission  to  discon- 
tinue Its  end  of  the  service. 

Justifiably  upset  over  the  losses,  the  execu- 
tives and  the  accountants  triumphed,  of 
course,  over  the  crew  members,  romanticists 
and  fellow-travelers  who  raUled  to  the 
Zephyr's  cause. 

And  last  month  the  ICC  consented  to  the 
train's  demtoe. 

8TSWAK06 

"Where  do  I  go  from  here?"  asked  steward 
Robert  DuBoce.  as  he  polished  glasses  behind 
bto  bar  in  the  rear  lounge  car. 

Although  most  of  the  235  Western  Paclflc 
crew  members  on  the  six  Zepher  trains  wlU 
be  Bhuffied  Into  freight  Jobs,  nearly  90  sleep- 
ing and  dining  car  stewards  will  be  without 
any  work. 

The  severance  pay  isn't  enough  to  sneese 
at,"  glumly  observed  DuBoce,  who  U  69  and 
has  spent  all  of  hto  life  on  the  rails. 

Hto  dank  mood  feU  In  sharp  contrast  to 
the  bright  rays  of  sun  streaking  through  bto 
car'B  vtota  dome. 

The  Zephyr  was  coming  home  now,  high- 
balling through  the  gentle  rolling  bills  of  the 
Sacramento  VaUey. 
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wltb  bto  wife,  died  In  the  recent  Swiss  air 
craah.  Professor  Welnerman  has  made  dto- 
tlngulshed  contributions  to  the  stixly  and 
development  of  health  services  In  thto  coun- 
try, and  hto  loss  can  be  Ill-afforded.  The 
act  which  destroyed  Professor  Welnerman 
and  hto  fellow-passengers  to  deplored  by  all 
civilized  people,  wherever  their  political  and 
national  sympathies  may  lie.  We  are  moved 
by  compassion  to  urge  you  to  Initiate  and 
to  support  whatever  measures  may  prevent 
terrOTism  In  the  air.  We  are  moved  by  larger 
dangers,  which  Professor  Welnerman's  death 
has  brought  home  to  us.  to  urge  you  to  seek 
every  possible  means  to  bring  the  warring 
parties  in  the  Middle  East  to  negotiate  peace. 
Respectfully  yours. 

The  recent  terrorist  attacks  on  planes, 
culminating  to  the  tragic  loss  of  47  lives 
to  the  crash  of  a  Swiss  air  Jet  over 
Zurich,  has  brought  strong  worldwide  re- 
action and  calls  to  stop  this  premedi- 
tated horror.  There  have  been  a  number 
of  suggestions  with  regard  to  bringtog 
an  end  to  Uiese  terrorist  acts,  tocludtog 
my  own  resolution — House  Concurrent 
Resolution  533 — urgtog  the  President  to 
determine  and  undertake  appropriate 
actions  with  respect  to  stopptog  armed 
attacks  on  aircraft  sind  passengers  en- 
gaged to  totemational  travel.  I  urge  our 
Government  to  pursue  every  possible 
avenue  toward  a  solution.  Let  it  be  hoped 
that  through  a  concerted  and  totema- 
tional effort,  this  needless  loss  of  life  can 
be  stemmed  and  freedom  of  travel  with- 
out fear  can  be  reestablished. 


STOP  ARMED  ATTACKS  ON 
AIRCRAFT 


THE  GREEK  COLONEI£  AND  THEIR 
PENTAGON  PAIS 


HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTEIN 

or   NXW  TOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

ntesdoy.  April  28.  1970 
Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  %>eaker,  oa 
Match  3.  1970,  faculty  members  of  the 
Columbia  UUveialty  School  of  Fublie 
Health  and  Adinlnlstrative  Medicine  aent 
the  foOowtaig  tetter  to  President  Nizoo: 
DBAS  Mb.  PaasmsMT:  We  are  professional 
coUeagues  of  Professor  E.  R.  Wemennan, 
Professor  of  E»ubUc  Health,  Medical  Care  and 
MMUdne  at  Tale  University,  who  together 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or  CAUroBKiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Tuesday.  AprU  28.  1970 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Pentagon's  support  of  the 
Greek  military  Jimta  should  be  of  con- 
cern to  us  all.  The  following  editorial 
from  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  states 
the  groimds  for  public  dismay  over  the 
Pentagon's  flagrant  disregard  for  the 
will  of  Congress: 

It  to  reported  that  the  Defense  Department 
has  been  flouting  national  poUcy  and  over- 
riding congressional  authortzaUm  by  se- 
cretly shipping  millions  of  dollars  worth  of 
military  equipment  to  the  military  Junta 
that  has  usuri)ed  the  govenunent  of  Greece. 

The  reports  have  understandably  out- 
raged members  of  a  Congrees  that  has  Im- 
posed strict  limitations  on  such  shipments 
and  Is  told  that  the  rectrlctlons  are  flagtmntly 
disregarded,  throtigb  the  eiqiedlent  of  sup- 
plementing authorized  military  aid  wltb  so- 
called  "surplus  stocks." 

A  sharp  cutback  In  the  qtiantlty  of  such 
aid  was  Imposed  in  1B67  after  the  Orertc 
ooloneto  ousted  the  constltntlonal  govern- 
ment and  Imposed  a  military  dicUtorshlp 
that  Jailed  hundreds  of  Greek  cltlaens  and 
instituted  highly  repressive  measures  on  the 
pretext  that  the  coimtry  was  in  danger  of  a 
Ootnmunlst  takeover. 

Mo  such  danger  existed,  the  OoancU  of 
Xnxope  has  now  dodared  in  a  40,000-word 
nport  that  sctusas  the  Junta  of  inflicting 
torture  and  other  ill  treatment  upon  lU 
numerous  poUUcal  prisoners  as  a  matter  erf 
common  "administrative  practice." 

A  victim  of  those  practloes.  the  Greek 
composer   MlUs  Tbeodorakls,   has  asserted 
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upon  hla  r«c«nt  r«l«*s«  from  detention  that 
the  Junta's  system  of  prisons  and  cci  c«n- 
tratton  camps  ts  "inadmissible"  In  any  Kuro- 
pean  country  and  for  "every  man  wbo  la 
civilized  and  free." 

The  council  report,  approved  by  16  Euro- 
pean nations,  calls  upon  the  military  gov- 
ernment  to  abolish  torture,  to  release  Its 
political  prisoners,  and  to  restore  without 
delay  the  human  rights  and  fundamental 
freedoms  It  has  denied  to  Greeks.  Until  It 
does  so.  any  approval  of  Its  methods  such 
as  Is  Implied  by  lavish  shlpmenu  of  arms. 
Is  certain  to  arouse  boetlllty  and  resentment 
not  only  here  at  home,  but  also  abroad. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


I  WOULD  RATHER  WORK 


April  28,  1970 


POSTMASTERS  VISITED 
WASHINOTON 


HON.  JOHN  H.  DENT 

or  psxmTLTAifu 

IN  THK  HOX7SE  OP  REFRESENTATTVES 
Tuesday.  AprU  28,  1970 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my  very 
pleasant  experience  last  Wednesday  to 
receive  a  delegation  of  postmasters  from 
my  congressional  district.  The  postmas- 
ters are  members  of  the  Westmoreland 
County  Chapter  of  the  National  Associ- 
ation of  Postmasters,  and  the  delegation 
also  included  guests  from  Fayette  and 
Armstrong  Counties.  Stanley  MokowsU. 
from  my  hometown  of  Jeannette.  is 
chapter  president.  Arrangements  for 
the  trip  to  Washington  were  under  the 
direction  of  Geoi^e  Yedlicka  from  RUl- 
ton  and  Ruby  Brlner  from  Acme.  The 
county  representative  on  the  State  com- 
mittee for  arrangements  was  Bob  De- 
Lotto  from  New  Kensington. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  the  postmasters 
enjoyed  their  visit  to  Washington  and 
I  hope  it  was  a  fruitful  visit  for  them. 
I  know  it  was  both  enjoyable  and  fruit- 
ful from  my  standpoint.  We  had  an 
opportunity  to  discuss  many  matters; 
problems  and  concerns  that  they  had  as 
well  as  issues  that  affect  our  communi- 
ties. We  also  had  an  opportunity  to  just 
sodallze,  and  that  allowed  me  to  renew 
so  many  long  and  cherished  friendships. 

Sometimes  we  have  a  tendency  to  take 
things  for  granted.  The  operation  of  our 
post  ofDces  is  an  exsunple.  We  get  out 
mail  and  answer.it.  We  send  amd  receive 
important  and  valuable  documents  and 
parcels.  In  all  of  these  Instances  and 
more,  we  assume  efOciency  and  relia- 
bility and  honesty  and  we  get  it.  But  we 
should  pause  occasionally  to  express  our 
appreciation  to  the  selfless  men  and 
women  who  administer  our  post  oflloes 
and  the  dedicated  employees  who  work 
under  their  direction.  Over  the  years, 
they  have  proven  to  be  more  than  good 
public  servants.  They  are  often  found  In 
positions  of  civic  leadership  and  their 
role  In  our  oommunltles  are  Invaluable. 
We  are  truly  fortunate  to  have  people  of 
this  caliber  administering  one  of  our 
Oovemment's  earliest  and  most  vital 
functions  and  I  am  especially  fortunate 
to  have  the  outstanding  type  of  poet- 
master  we  in  Westmoreland  County  do 
have. 


HON.  ODIN  LANGEN 

or  MwmsoTA 
IN  IHE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  28.  1970 

Mr.  LANOEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  day 
when  there  is  fear  that  so  many  people 
are  turning  to  welfare  as  a  way  of  life, 
it  is  indeed  encouraging  to  find  an  ex- 
ample of  a  person  who  is  determined  to 
go  it  alone. 

Such  a  person  is  Mrs.  Joan  Oorder  of 
St.  Paul,  who  as  a  member  of  a  rare 
breed,  has  a  story  worth  telling.  Could  it 
be  that  we  are  missing  something? 

The  article  follows: 
|Prom  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press,  Apr.  36, 
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MoTHsa  or  Poua  CMOoacs  to  Womx  Instsad 

or  RxcsmNO  APDC  Punds 

(By  Eleanor  Oetman) 

"I'm  not  only  on  a  treadmill:  I  feel  Ilka 
I'm  In  quicksand,"  says  a  St.  Paul  mother 
of  four  who  has  chosen  to  support  her  fam- 
ily by  her  own  labors  rather  than  go  on 
welfare. 

She  tells  her  children.  "Tou  have  a  right 
to  only  that  which  you  earn."  and  she  has 
adhered  to  that  philosophy  herself  for  the 
last  seven  yean  although  she  Is  becoming 
ever  more  disillusioned  "as  the  fine  line" 
between  the  financial  benefits  of  earning  a 
Uvlng  and  going  the  Aid  to  PamlUes  with 
Dependent  Children  (APDC)  route  "gets 
thinner  and  thinner." 

Mr.  Joan  O.  Oorder,  1818  Dayton  Ave., 
spoke  of  the  fruatratlons  she  and  others 
who  choose  to  work  feel  when  she  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  Pioneer  Press  Mallbag  recently. 

Basing  her  letter  on  the  fact  that  during  a 
recent  month,  Minnesota  had  the  highest 
APDC  payments  of  any  state  In  the  nation 
and  that  Ramsey  County  pays  more  than 
neighboring  Hennepin  County,  she  wrote, 
"Have  you  been  paying  attention?  Are  you 
aware  .  .  .  that  we  here  In  Ramsey  County 
pay  the  highest  amount  to  our  welfare  and 
APDC  recipients  of  anyone  else  In  the  coun- 
try? Yet  the  WRO  (Welfare  Rights  Organlsa- 
Uoni  women  are  .  .  .  walling  for  more 
money  for  fumltxire  and  clothing.  What's 
going  on?  We  have  neither  the  highest  cost 
of  living  nor  the  highest  wage  scale.  But  we 
sure  do  have  the  biggest  give-away  program 
In  the  naUon.  What  a  demoralizing  honor  for 
the  taxpayers." 

During  an  Interview.  Mrs.  Oorder  expanded 
upon  the  points  In  her  letter  and  the  frustra- 
tions of  taking  what  she  had  always,  until 
recently,  felt  the  honorable  path.  She  calls 
herself  "a  staunch  conservative"  and  that  led 
to  her  decision,  made  seven  years  ago  when 
her  youngest  child  required  surgery  and  she 
found  herself  In  dire  financial  straits. 

In  process  of  divorce,  she  turned  to  pubUc 
assistance,  asking  them  to  pay  a  mounUng 
light  bill  "so  at  least  we  would  have  the 
lights  on  while  we  tried  to  see  our  way  out 
of  the  mess,"  she  says.  "I  didn't  want  per- 
manent help."  At  the  time,  although  nearly 
peinnUees,  she  didn't  qualify  for  help  so  she 
vowed  "never  to  take  a  cent  from  any  welfare 
agency." 

"Somehow  we  kept  the  lights  on.  I  took  in 
sewing  and  was  licensed  by  the  state  to  do 
babysitting  In  my  home.  Somehow  we  kept 
body  and  soul  together  and  by  staying  home. 
I  saved  money.  There  were  no  work  clothes 
to  buy.  I  could  cook  from  scratch,  bake 
bread  and  sew  aU  the  chUdren's  clothes." 
Her  children  are  now  16.  13,  13  and  7. 


She  "wasn't  about  to  take  something  for 
nothing."  but  looking  back  and  foreseeing 
the  future,  the  advantages  of  APDC  for  a 
person  In  her  situation  keeps  Increasing. 
She's  had  some  college  and  If,  as  an  APDC 
mother  several  years  ago,  she'd  taken  advan- 
tage of  the  education  opportunities,  she 
could  have  had  the  time  to  earn  a  master's 
degree  by  now  and  already  would  have  been 
working  at  a  substantial  salary. 

Instead,  she  went  to  work  at  the  Main 
Post  Office.  By  working  a  less  desirable  shift 
and  by  studying  to  become  a  mall  sorting 
machine  operator,  she  earns  two  extra  pay 
premiums.  Before  the  postal  workers  strike, 
her  take-home  pay  was  t68  a  month  more 
than  that  of  an  APDC  mother.  Even  the  six 
per  cent  raise  recently  won  by  the  strike  will 
not  compensate  for  cost  of  living  Increases. 
She  cited  her  co-workers  who  do  not  earn 
the  extra  pay  premiums  and  may  earn  less 
than  public  aid  payments. 

She  Just  took  her  children  to  a  dentist — 
paid  for  out  of  her  own  funds.  So  are  medical 
bills,  but  APDC  recipients  get  all  medical 
and  dental  payments  In  addition  to  their 
allotments.  She  does  not  get  food  stamps. 
"I've  had  my  stove  for  seven  years  and  It 
was  old  when  I  got  It:  I  paid  $40  for  It.  My 
refrigerator  was  used  when  I  bought  It;  so 
were  the  washer  and  dryer." 

Gesturing  to  her  surroundings  In  the  mod- 
est duplex  where  she  and  the  children  live 
she  said.  "You  can  see  we  dont  live  In  the 
lap  of  luxury."  Her  refrigerator's  freeeer 
conked  out  months  ago  and  a  good  deal  of 
food  was  lost.  "If  I  were  on  APDC,  I'd  call 
the  Welfare  Department  and  they'd  fix  or 
replace  It." 

"If  I  buy  It  and  pay  for  It,  then  I  take 
care  of  It  because  I  know  how  much  It  cost," 
she  says.  She  tells  her  children  the  same 
thing.  "If  jrou  get  something  new  and  you 
wreck  It.  you  haven't  earned  the  right  to 
hare  It  replaced." 

Mrs.  Oorder  longs  to  have  a  home  ot  her 
ovm  but  she  can't  afford  the  substantial 
down  payment.  But  she  reads  of  programs 
to  buy  homes  for  people  on  welfare.  With 
her  tax  moikey. 

"There  are  others  like  me  In  the  same  boat. 
We  wonder  who's  crazy?  Why  are  we  beating 
our  heads  on  the  wall?"  she  muses. 

"Some  people  have  no  other  route  than  to 
go,  but  on  the  welfare  rolls."  She  cited  a 
woman  she  knows  with  a  ninth  grade  edu- 
cation and  five  children. 

"I've  always  been  a  blooming  optimist 
but  now  I  wonder  where  we've  gone.  Most 
of  the  people  I  know  are  unhappy — they're 
fed  up  to  the  teeth.  This  give  away  permis- 
siveness has  got  to  stop.  I  wish  taxpayers 
could  revolt  and  we  probably  would  If  we 
dldnt  live  under  a  take-your-money-before- 
you-see-lt  situation." 

Her  "blooming  optimism"  is  fading  be- 
cause she  feels  American  society  Is  disin- 
tegrating. 

"  'Help  yourself'  doesn't  mean  anything 
anymore — It's  Just  words:  'Respect'  Is  an- 
cient history — It  should  be  marked  'archaic' 
In  the  dictionary:  'Responsibility'  Is  seml- 
archalc  and  'Morals'  are  a  thing  of  the  past," 
she  mourns. 

One  of  her  main  concerns  la  the  divorce 
system  of  this  nation,  and  that  the  avail- 
ability of  welfare  funds  "is  a  government 
program  aiding  and  abetting  the  downfall  of 
the  American  family." 

Despite  her  status  as  a  divorced  woman, 
she's  worked  long  and  hard  to  give  men 
equal  right*  In  the  divorce  courts.  When  she 
and  her  husband  separated,  they  agreed  that 
they  were  mutually  responsible  for  their 
children;  that  although  he  does  contribute 
some  funds  to  their  support  that  she  would 
work.  too.  They  concur  that  It  U  Important 
that  children  of  a  divorce  know  both  par* 
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ents  and  do  not  become  pawnn  in  the  par«iit>' 

disagreements. 

"The  APDC  caseload  would  be  reduced 
by  half  U  divorce  laws  were  more  stringent," 
she  commented.  "The  mother  automatically 
gete  the  kids;  the  father  automatically  pays. 
If  he  does  not  pay  under  such  unequal 
terms,  then  the  wife  and  children  turn  to 
APDC.  Men  who  might  by  some  fluke  keep 
the  children  don't  get  welfare  payments, 
however.  If  a  woman  knew  that  when  she 
went  to  a  lawyer  to  start  divorce  proceed- 
ings, she  stood  an  equal  Miance  of  losing 
the  children  and  having  to  pay  support  to 
her   husband,   she  might  think   twice." 

Mrs.  Oorder  Is  Interested  in  a  program 
underway  in  Minneapolis  and  now  making  a 
foothold  in  St.  Paul.  It's  called  WORKfare 
and  one  of  Its  major  alms  Is  to  sit  In  at  di- 
vorce fwoceedings  to  see  If  a  fair  decision 
is  made.  If  the  better  parent  gets  custody 
of  the  children,  and  if  when  the  mother  gets 
the  family,  how  many  go  directly  to  APDC  for 
help.  "This  group  is  getting  at  the  root  of 
the  problem,"  she  believes. 

"The  looseness  of  the  whole  situation  re- 
flects on  the  children.  When  partners  don't 
have  responsibility  toward  marriage,  when 
they  value  freedom  more  than  their  family, 
we  wUl  see  the  destruction  of  the  American 
family."  she  believes.  "And  what's  this  really 
doing  to  the  children?" 

Mrs.  Oorder  Is  an  articulate  woman  who 
reads  voraciously,  researches  her  topics  and 
would  like  to  have  the  time  to  write  about 
her  beliefs.  She  believes  that  many  women 
now  on  APDC  could  work  if  they  could 
alternate  babysitting  chores  with  another 
mother  working  an  alternate  shift.  "Another 
woman  and  I  did  that.  We  saved  babysitter 
money  we  might  otherwise  have  paid.  What's 
a  few  more  kids  around  the  house  when  you 
have  your  own  anyway?"  she  says. 

She'd  like  segments  of  society  to  get  away 
from  thinking  they  have  unearned  rights. 
She'd  like  to  see  the  belt  tightened;  to  get 
respect,  responsibility  and  morals  back  into 
the  fiber  of  national  life.  What  can  we  do? 

"We  can  put  every  ounce  of  pressure  pos- 
sible on  our  elected  officials,"  she  urges. 

But  there's  always  that  fine  line  growing 
thinner  and  thinner.  If  the  time  should  ever 
oome  that  she  herself  must  go  on  welfare, 
she  says.  "I  would  take  advantage  of  every 
educational  program  available  to  equip  my- 
self for  a  better  life.  I  coiUdn't  live  with 
myself  If  I  just  sat  back  and  enjoyed  the 
free  ride."  And  If  her  name  was  ever  on  the 
APDC  rolls,  she  would  tell  everyone  who 
would  listen  how  much  it  was  costing  the 
.  taxpayers  to  support  her  and  her  family. 

The  plight  of  people  in  postal  service  was 
emphasized  during  the  recent  strike  with 
some  strikers  earning  less  than  they  would 
get  on  public  assistance.  "We  went  on  strike 
on  the  30th  of  March.  Welfare  checks  weren't 
to  be  mailed  until  the  31st.  and  yet  the 
minute  the  strike  was  declared,  we  heard 
•tones  of  welfare  and  APDC  people  who  were 
already  starting  to  wonder  If  they  would 
get  their  checks  on  time." 

If  the  strike  had  continued  through  the 
SlBt,  Mrs.  Oorder  vowed  to  her  fellow  picket 
carriers  that  she  would  take  her  picket  up  to 
476  St.  Peter  (site  of  the  City  and  County 
Welfare  offices)  and  march  back  and  forth 
of  their  door. 

Por  people  In  her  situation  at  basically  low- 
paying  jobs,  she  says  the  challenge  Is  gone 
when  compared  to  public  assistance.  "It 
used  to  be  that  you  earned  money  to  get 
ahead,  but  when  some  people  get  as  much 
for  doing  nothing,  we  start  to  wonder.  When 
people  feel  that  they're  going  to  live  oS 
the  fat  of  the  land,  the  situation  will  never 
change." 

Speaking  aa  a  taxpayer.  Mrs.  Oorder  said, 
"I  have  sympathy  for  the  guy  who's  pay- 
ing. The  nooae  gets  tighter  and  tighter." 
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'VETERANS'  LEGISLATION 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  MESKILL 

or  CONlfCC'l'lCUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  28.  1970 

Mr.  M^^^t-n.T.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
recommend  two  important  pieces  of  vet- 
erans' legislation  to  this  body  which  I 
am  introducing  today.  The  first  bill  pro- 
poses the  establishment  of  a  national 
cemetetry  in  New  England.  It  authorizes 
and  directs  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to 
acquire  land  not  exceeding  500  acres  in 
New  Hampshire.  Vermont,  Maine.  Mass- 
achusetts, Rhode  Island,  or  Connecticut 
for  this  purpose. 

For  years  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  an  urgent  need  for  a  national  ceme- 
tery in  New  Etogland.  The  need  has  not 
diminished. 

There  are  98  national  cemeteries  in 
this  country,  but  there  is  no  national 
cemetery  in  the  New  England  area.  This 
region  is  being  discriminated  against. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  matter  of  urgent 
concern  since  it  is  the  right  of  every  vet- 
eran to  be  accorded  the  honor  of  a  burial 
in  a  national  place  of  honor.  The  satura- 
tion point  of  our  national  cemeteries  in 
other  areas  of  the  country  is  rapidly 
being  reached.  This  places  an  additional 
burden  on  the  families  of  our  veterans 
who  wished  to  have  their  loved  ones 
buried  in  one  of  this  Nation's  national 
cemeteries. 

Moreover,  the  need  for  the  acquisition 
of  new  land  is  pressing.  Land  is  becoming 
more  and  more  scarce  and  land  costs  are 
soaring.  If  we  continue  to  wait  to  acquire 
land  for  a  national  cemetery  in  New 
England,  the  cost  will  become  prohibitive 
and  New  England  will  find  itself 
permanently  without  burial  facilities  for 
its  honored  and  patriotic  veterans. 

Our  veterans  have  been  willing  to  make 
the  greatest  sacrifice  any  man  can  make. 
They  have  offered  their  country  their 
lives  in  an  effort  to  keep  America  free. 
Is  It  too  much  to  ask,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
these  loyal  Americans  be  afforded  the 
honor  of  burial  in  a  national  cemetery? 
I  think  not.  Therefore.  I  urge  that  this 
body  take  immediate  action  on  this  leg- 
islation directing  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  to  acquire  land  in  New  England 
to  be  used  as  a  national  cemetery. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  second  piece  of  leg- 
islation that  I  am  introducing  today 
woidd  provide  for  annual  adjustments  in 
the  monthly  benefits  received  by  our  vet- 
erans. This  legislation  is  essential. 

Inflation  has  hit  hardest  those  of  our 
citizens  who  are  d^)endent  upon  pen- 
sions for  their  economic  support.  The 
cruelty  of  inflation  Is  that  it  hurts  the 
very  most  those  who  can  least  afford  it — 
those  who  are  forced  to  live  on  fixed 
incomes. 

This  situation  Is  unfair.  Our  veterans 
have  given  unselfishly  of  themselves. 
They  are  not  the  draft  card  burners  or 
the  protestors.  They  are  not  Americans 
bent  <m  revolution  or  the  destruction  of 
our  society.  These  are  the  patriotic 
Americans  who  form  the  backbone  of 
our  Nation. 
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Many  of  these  veterans  depend  almost 
entirely  upon  their  monthly  veterans' 
benefits  for  their  support.  But  during  a 
period  of  inflation,  such  as  we  are  endur- 
ing at  the  present,  their  benefits  pay  for 
less  and  less.  Prices  are  rising  while 
monthly  benefit  checks  remain  the  same. 
In  effect,  the  dollars  they  receive  are 
shrinking  in  pay  power.  This  is  a  serious 
problem,  and  one  that  must  be  corrected 
without  delay. 

The  legislation  that  I  am  proposing 
today  would  end  this  inequity.  It  would 
provide  that  annual  adjustments  be  made 
in  the  monthly  monetary  benefits  admin- 
istered by  the  Veterans'  Administration 
based  on  the  changes  in  the  Consumer 
Price  Index. 

This  is  good  legislation.  It  Is  needed 
legislation.  It  is  time  we  stopped  bending 
over  backwards  to  make  excuses  for  the 
hippies  and  yippies  and  draft-card  burn- 
ers who  care  more  for  their  own  skins 
than  for  the  security  of  America.  It  is 
time  that  we  did  something  to  help  this 
country's  defenders — her  veterans, 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  this  legisla- 
tion to  my  colleagues  in  the  hope  that 
they  will  see  fit  to  take  prompt  action  on 
this  matter  of  great  importance. 


PILOT     FATED     TO     DIE     WRITES 
WHY     HE     GAVE     SERVICE 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or   CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  28.  1970 

Mr,  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
heat  of  dissension,  we  lose  sight  of  the 
basis  of  our  commitment  in  Vietnam. 
The  night  before  he  was  tragically  killed 
in  a  plane  crash.  Air  Force  Lt.  John 
Banks  m  very  movingly  outlined  his 
reasons  for  being  In  Vietnam  and  his 
dedication  to  serve  his  country.  I  know 
all  my  House  colleagues  will  find  his 
comments  very  poignant  and  I  am 
honored  to  share  the  attached  article 
from  Stars  and  Strii>es: 
Pilot  Patkd  To  Dnt  Warns  Wht  Hr  Gav« 
Skrvicb 

Lieutenant  John  Banks,  m,  of  the  Air 
Porce  was  killed  In  the  crash  of  a  transport 
plane  he  was  co-piloting  In  Viet  Nam.  The 
day  before  he  was  killed,  he  completed  an 
essay  which  he  planned  to  enter  In  a  con- 
test. A  companion  forwarded  It  to  his  father 
who  lives  in  Superior,  Wis^ 

Dorothy  Brussard,  AMVET's  Auxiliary  pub- 
licity official,  forwarded  a  copy  of  It.  It  was 
titled,  "Por  Those  Who  Wonder  Why,"  Here- 
with the  Stars  and  Stripes  prlnte  the  docu- 
ment. 

"I  am  an  American — a  defender  of  freedom 
and  guardian  of  the  Nation.  The  service  I 
render  to  my  country  Is  not  only  duty,  but  an 
honor  and  a  privilege — duty,  as  a  citizen 
whose  life  holds  responsibility  for  country  in 
high  regard.  Honor,  as  an  individual  before 
Ood  with  respect  for  the  Ideals  that  make 
these  United  States  a  democracy.  Privilege, 
for  the  ability  to  give,  and  fortiinate  enough 
to  have  been  bom  In  a  land  where  my  life, 
mind  and  Ideals  are  my  own. 

"To  serve  our  country  as  a  fighting  man  Is 
a  trust  bestowed  on  me  by  the  people.  It  la 
my  hope  for  millions  outside  our  borders 
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who  saffer  under  Um  nunpage  of  tyranny, 
the  abaenc*  ot  Justice  and   freedom. 

"As  an  American  fighting  man,  I  And 
faith  In  my  Ood  and  courage  from  those  who 
have  gone  before  me.  My  reason  for  serrloe 
is  a  symbol  for  all  men  to  see  that  the  sacri- 
fices of  my  fellow  Americans  was  not  In  vain. 
I  make  no  claim  to  another's  land  or  govern- 
ment but  stand  ready  at  the  borders  of  free- 
dom, not  as  an  aggressor,  but  as  a  defender: 
and  the  nations  of  the  world  will  know  that 
'the  pursuit  of  happiness'  Is  more  than 
spoken  words,  but  a  way  of  life. 

"The  orders  I  receive  are  derived  from  the 
people  and  I  am  responsible  to  them." 


I  AM  A  REACTIONARY 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  GRIFFIN 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
IS  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  28.  t970 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  live  In 
an  age  when  fundamental  human  values 
are  often  mocked  and  derided:  when 
manifestations  of  love  of  the  flag  and 
America  are  frequently  scorned. 

Many  tend  to  associate  the  ran  tings 
and  ravings  and  violent  rebellion  of  a 
few  young  people  with  all  of  America's 
youth.  I  reject  this  assumption  because 
I  feel  that  moet  young  people  are  order- 
ly, stable,  and  hold  basic  tenets  of  belief 
in  decency  in  society. 

It  is  deplorable  that  the  disorderly 
youth  get  more  television  exposure  than 
the  orderly.  Discord  euid  dissention  make 
the  front  page.  Good  behavior  is  not 
news  and  never  reported. 

Are  young  Americans  radicals  or  re- 
actionaries? I  think  most  are  reaction- 
aries in  the  context  of  the  following  arti- 
cle written  by  a  teenager  and  reprinted 
in  the  April  9.  issue  of  the  Mississippi 
Baptist  Record.  I  commend  it  to  my  col- 
leagues: 

Z  Am  a  RsAcnoifAKT 

In  the  church  bulletin  of  the  First  Bap- 
tist Church  of  Wichita  Palls,  Texas,  where 
Dr.  Landrum  P.  Leavell  Is  pastor,  we  found 
an  article  of  such  Interest  and  so  potent  that 
we  pass  It  on  to  our  readers. 

"Just  for  the  record — and  with  out  apol- 
ogy—I  AM  A  REACTIONARY!  I  react  to  sin 
and  sadism,  riots  and  revolution,  gutleasness 
and  Qodleasneasl  I  re-act  to  Hedonism  and 
humanism:  to  phllosopblea  and  sophistries 
Which  seek  to  destroy  those  values  which 
made  this  country  great;  which  fashioned 
the  fabric  of  civilized  mankind.  I  re-act  to 
dancing  the  permissive  polka  with  those 
who'd  whirl  me  all  the  way  to  Hell  while 
whispering  that  Ood  Is  dead  and  the  Devil  Is 
a  myth:  to  those  ministers  who'd  convert  my 
house  of  worship  into  a  hootenanny  hall  or 
political  forum. 

"I  re-act  to  the  emasculatlMi  of  my  Faith 
In  the  name  of  humanistic  togetherness;  to 
my  love  for  the  Holy  Bible,  my  loyalty  to  the 
flag  and  my  esteem  for  the  police.  I  re-act 
to  ttelng  scourged  with  the  lash  of  collective 
guilt — as  If  I  personally  poured  liquor  down 
the  alcoholic's  throat,  peddled  the  heroin, 
mugged  the  little  old  lady,  created  the  slum 
and  Invented  The  Bomb  I 

"I  re-act  to  the  glorification  of  welfarism 
over  work;  Pot  over  pink  lemonade;  the  PIU 
over  purity:  demonstration  over  dedication; 
desire  over  dladpUne,  nlhlllam  over  nobility; 
swIflihnfiM  over  sacrifice,  hauteur  over  hu- 
mility, 'rights'  over  right. 

"I  re-act  to  the  portrayal  of  my  American 
friends  as  'Fascist  beasts'  and  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
as  Santa  Claus:  to  thoae  who  consider  love 
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as  nothing  more  than  sex  act;  who  preach 
'peace'  to  promote  surrender.  I  re-act  to  stu- 
dent radicals  who  are  so  enamored  of  their 
own  worth  that  they  must  destroy  atl  other 
worths — who  are  FOR  nothing  except  thelr 
'rlght'  to  be  against  everything! 

"I  re-act  to  the  stuplfylng  sentimentality 
of  amateur  do-gooders  who,  like  carved 
wooden  monkeys,  see  no  evil,  speak  no  evil 
and  hear  no  evil — even  when  It  runs  riot 
with  a  shotgun,  molotov  cocktail  or  plastic 
bomb;  who  would  re-wrlte  Little  Red  Riding 
Hood  to  have  her  'rehabilitate'  the  wolf  while 
screaming  'hate-monger'  at  the  rescuing 
woodsman! 

"You'd  better  believe  I'm  a  reactionary.  In 
my  book,  it's  time  all  responsible  adults  be- 
gan reacting  Instead  of  suffering  the  Insults, 
inconveniences  and  intimidations  of  a  noisy 
minority  who  would  sacrifice  their  own  free- 
dom and  ours  on  the  altar  of  atheistic  ma- 
terialism: If  we  did.  the  kooks  and  creeps 
would  soon  crawl  back  under  their  rocks  and 
this  tired  old  world  would  have  time  to  bind 
its  wounds  and  regain  its  sense  of  humor." 

This  sounds  like  it  might  have  been  writ- 
ten by  an  over  30,  moss-backed  conservative 
member  of  the  "establishment,"  but  it  was 
written  by  a  teenager  to  the  editor  of  the 
Nashville  Banner.  May  Ood  give  us  more 
such  teen-agers. — Bulletin.  PBC,  Clinton. 
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ABUSE   OP   OUR   FLAG 


HON.  iXNJIS  C.  WYMAN 

or  irxw  HAMPSHiaa 

IN  THE  HOCSS  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  28.  1970 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  inner 
anguish  concerned  Americana  feel  as 
some  young  Americans  despoil  the  flag 
of  our  country  Is  graphically  and  poig- 
nantly expressed  in  a  letter  to  the  edi- 
tor of  tc  jay's  Washington  Star  by  John 
Delizza.  This  is  particularly  tormenting 
for  former  American  servicemen  who 
have  fought,  often  been  wounded,  and 
seen  their  buddies  die — all  to  preserve, 
protect,  and  maintain  freedom  and  liber- 
ty in  the  United  States  of  America  and  a 
reasonable  facsimile  thereof  In  other 
countries  of  the  world. 

It  is  both  devastating  and  tragic  that 
some  young  people  could  have  become  so 
misguided,  so  valueless,  so  deliberately 
unpatriotic  and  disrespectful  of  abiding 
faith,  as  to  do  these  things.  Again  one 
asks,  who  is  responsible?  How  did  they 
get  that  way?  It  carmot  all  be  dope,  or 
disenchantment  with  Vietnam,  or  the 
perennial  "rev<rit  of  modern  youth." 

Let  us  hope  and  pray  that  In  most 
cases  they  will  find  themselves  and  be- 
come useful  citizens.  If  irremediable  In 
Individual  cases,  then  perhaps  Mr.  De- 
llzza's  "one-way  ticket"  Is  the  best 
response. 

The  article  f(dlows: 

'^  Was  Shamkd" 
Lrrma  to  the  Eorroa. 

Sir:  Twenty  six  years  ago  I  was  In  a  small 
town  outside  Salerno.  Italy.  It  was  around 
the  end  of  World  War  n.  The  town  had  been 
completely  destroyed,  deserted  by  all  the  in- 
habitant*— smoke,  ruins,  flame  and  destmc- 
tton  were  all  around  us. 

I  was  a  youn^  boy  then.  My  friends  and  I 
were  looking  around  for  food;  we  were  starv- 
ing and  scared.  The  Oermans  were  all  around 
us.  All  of  a  sudden  we  heard  the  terrible 
noise  of  machine* — tanks  were  coming  our 
way.  We  were  scared;  we  embraced  each  other 
from  fear.  Who  was  the  enemy?  Were  they 


Oermana?  If  they  were,  they  would  certainly 
klU  us. 

Suddenly,  in  all  these  clouds  of  smoke  we 
saw  a  Oag;  we  saw  a  flag  standing  up  straight, 
full  of  pride  and  honor.  You  should  have 
been  there;  it  was  the  most  beautiful  sight 
any  man  could  have  wished  for.  The  tanks 
were  getting  closer;  we  didn't  know  what 
to  do.  We  kept  looking  t."  that  flag,  looking, 
looking;  and  all  of  a  sudden  a  smile  was 
coming  back  to  our  face,  first  slowly  and  then 
bigger,  bigger  and  deeper.  It  was  the  Ameri- 
can fiag.  the  American  flag;  and  we  cried 
and  screamed  with  Joy  in  our  heart.  The 
fear  was  gone,  there  were  no  more  soldiers 
to  kill  us. 

"It's  the  American  flag;  the  Americans,  the 
Americans  are  here,"  we  cried.  "We  are  free: 
freedom  Is  here  at  last."  And  we  ran  down  the 
hills,  we  ran  to  our  mothers  hiding  in  the 
hills,  in  caves,  even  in  wells.  We  ran  with  the 
scene  of  that  beautiful  flag  we  had  Just  seen 
in  these  clouds  In  our  eyes.  .  .  .  The  Ameri- 
cans, the  Americans  are  here.  Boy  I  What  a 
Joy  it  was:  what  a  sight  to  remember. 

We  cried;  we  cried  in  our  mothers'  arms 
with  Joy;  and  I  remember  saying  to  my 
mother:  "We  are  not  going  to  be  killed  any 
more,  mother,  the  Americans  are  here." 

How  I  have  learned  to  love  that  flag  ever 
since.  How  beautiful  it  was  to  see  the  sight 
of  those  American  soldiers  coming  to  our 
town  to  bring  us  Justice,  liberty,  peace.  How 
we  learned  to  love  those  soldiers  standing 
there  outside  of  their  tanks,  beside  the 
American  flag.  What  men  they  were;  what 
heroes. 

Now,  after  twenty  six  years.  I  am  living 
in  America.  I  have  lived  here  for  24  years 
and  have  been  a  citizen  for  20  years.  I  have 
learned  to  love  and  respect  that  flag  more 
and  more;  and,  today.  I  feel  Just  as  strong 
about  it  as  when  I  first  saw  that  flag  on 
the  hills  of  Salerno.  But  the  other  day,  when 
I  saw  on  television.  In  the  Capital  of  this 
great  nation,  a  young  American  burning  the 
American  flag  in  the  middle  of  Dupont  Circle 
and  waving  the  Communist  flag  straight  up 
In  the  air,  I  could  not  feel  anything  but 
horror.  I  was  shamed.  brtAen-hearted.  Then 
tears  came  down  to  my  face.  "Man,"  I  said, 
"you  are  not  an  American.  Your  father  could 
not  be  the  same  soldier  that  gave  me  life, 
freedom  and  Justice  on  these  far  hills  of 
Salemo.  You  are  not  an  American.  You  don't 
really  know  what  freedom  means.  If  you 
believe  so  deeply  that  your  country  is  wrong 
and  the  enemy  is  right,  then  go  there.  Oo  to 
China,  to  Russia,  wherever  you  think  that 
you  want  to  be.  I  wlU  pay  your  one-way 
ticket. 

"I  am  sure  that  down  deep  there  are  many 
Americans  that  would  be  more  than  willing 
to  help  you  and  other  people  like  you  with 
a  one  way  ticket  out  of  this  country:  but 
dont  come  running  back  home  to  us  because 
you  didn't  find  running  water." 

To  bum  the  American  flag  Is  treason.  Ig- 
noring the  act  Is  worae. 

JORIf   A.   DklJZBA. 


MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN- 
HOW  LONG? 


HON.  WILUAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVSS 

Tuesday.  April  28.  1970 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  Is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  Is  sadisti- 
cally practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1,400  American  prison- 
ers of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 


April  28,  1970 


THE  STUDENT  IN  THE  UNIVERSITY 
AND  SOCIETY  OP  TODAY,  NO.  8 


HI 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

OP  ILLDfOm 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  28.  1970 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
some  students  from  the  University  of 
Illinois  were  in  Washington  to  visit  with 
Members  of  Congress  about  the  financial 
plight  of  many  college  enroUees  from 
lower  income  families. 

I  was  particularly  impressed  by  the 
initiative  taken  by  University  of  Illinois 
students  in  voting  to  assess  themselves  a 
nominal  fee  each  semester  to  be  used  as 
a  fund  to  assist  those  among  their  col- 
leagues facing  financial  difBculties  in  the 
achievement  of  their  educational  goals. 

With  the  hope  that  this  extraordinary 
IniUative  will  be  of  interest  to  lawmak- 
ers, college  officials,  and  citizens  con- 
cerned about  problems  of  higher  educa- 
tion in  other  States  as  well  as  Illinois,  I 
Include  as  part  of  my  remarks  today  ad- 
ditional information  on  the  University 
of  Illinois  initiative  to  help  needy  stu- 
dents. 

I  call  attention  to  a  most  interesting 
discussion  of  the  various  forms  of  public 
aid  to  higher  education  by  Prank  W. 
Lowe,  a  doctoral  student  in  economics 
at  the  University  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Lowe's 
paper,  "Public  Financing  of  Higher  Edu- 
cation: The  Implications  of  Various 
Forms  of  Public  Aid  in  Terms  of  Effi- 
ciency, Income,  Distribution,  Etc.,"  was 
prepared  for  an  economics  seminar  last 
semester.  I  include  the  paper  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks: 

UNOXXORAOUATB  STUOEKT  ASSOCIATION, 

UNTVEXSITT  or  ILLINOIS, 

VtXmtm.  III.,  April  13. 1970. 
Eon.  RoBXKT  McCLOaT, 
UJS.  Houae  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deax  Congbessman  McClort:  This  letter 
Is  being  sent  to  Illinois  Congressmen  with 
wh(Mn  we  are  seeking  appointments  during 
our  visit  to  Washington  this  week.  (We 
apologize  for  Xeroxing;  but  we  know  you 
would  rather  have  us  in  class  than  typlnig!) 
We  are  coming  to  discuss  present  and  pro- 
posed federal  student  aid  programs  and  the 
plight,  at  present,  of  students  from  low-in- 
come families.  Our  purpose  here  is  to  intro- 
duce ourselves  and  to  state  otir  objectives  In 
making  this  trip  to  see  you. 

We  are  not  coming  to  Washington  with 
panaceas.  We  believe  you  know  the  im- 
portance of  attaining  what  President  Nixon 
termed,  in  his  message  on  higher  education 
three  weeks  ago,  "a  great  American  goal:" 
that  "No  quallfled  student  who  wants  to  go 
to  college  should  be  barred  by  lack  of  mon- 
ey." We  are  certain  that  you  share  our  con- 
cern that  federal  programs  to  this  end  should 
be  both  effective  and  fair. 

Therefore  our  first  objective  is  to  make 
ourselves  available  to  you  for  your  questions. 
We  are  familiar  with  many  of  the  problems 
of  the  needy  students  on  our  campus.  We 
have  noted  the  effects  of  state,  federal,  and 
private  aid  programs  and  where  their  great- 
est lap>se8  seem  to  have  been.  We  invite  you 
to  use  our  visit  as  an  opportunity  to  ask  stu- 
dents whatever  questions  would  help  you 
reach  or  review  your  positions  both  on  this 
year's  Office  of  Education  funding  for  student 
aid,  and  on  new  programs  presently  being 
proposed  by  the  President  and  others. 

Seooad,  we  hope  to  leam  a  great  deal  our- 
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selves,  from  you  and  from  each  other.  We  will 
share  experiences  with  the  other  students 
from  other  states  and  types  of  institution 
who  will  aUo  be  in  Washington  next  week  for 
this  purpose.  For  example,  many  of  them 
have  expressed  Interest  in  the  new  student 
fee  which  we  (Students  for  Equal  Access  to 
Learning)  proposed  and  which  was  approved, 
3  to  I,  by  our  student  body  this  February. 
ThU  student-initiated  project  will  raise 
from  Urbana  students  up  to  $100,000  next 
year  to  help  our  neediest  classmates — those 
most  threatened  with  being  unable  to  enter 
or  continue.  The  crisis  on  our  campus,  as  on 
most,  is  due  to  shrinking  student  aids  and 
sharply  rising  enrollment  and  costs  (Just  last 
week  our  tuition  was  raised  70%  ) . 

To  stimulate  greater  attention  to  this  situ- 
ation and  generate  new  resources  for  our 
neediest  classmates,  we  challenged  the  state 
government  of  nilnois  to  match  what  we 
raised.  We  wUl  also  soon  Issue  a  challenge  to 
our  alumni  to  Join  us.  We  enclose  Informa- 
tion about  this  self -assessment  and  a  copy  of 
our  letter  to  the  executive  director  of  the 
State  Board  of  Higher  Education.  In  it  we 
describe  the  present  dismal  situation  and 
ask  the  state  to  begin  doing  as  much  for  the 
very  needy  as  it  has,  through  the  generous 
and  welcome  Illinois  State  Scholarship  Com- 
mission, for  middle-income  college  appli- 
cants. 

Students  at  other  schools  have  voted  sim- 
ilar assessments  upon  themselvesr  we  know 
of  such  actions  at  Eastern  Illinois  Univer- 
sity, the  University  of  Colorado,  and.  If  it 
passes  In  a  referendum  being  held  now,  at 
the  University  of  Southern  California.  We 
find  that  groups  of  students  on  campuses  all 
over  the  nation  are  discovering  that  an  im- 
portant battle  In  the  war  on  poverty  Is  being 
fought  and  lost  right  on  our  campuses.  Each 
year  rising  costs  and  rising  nvimbers  of  stu- 
dents overwhelm  the  limited  available  aid 
funds,  making  the  chances  of  the  poor  to 
participate  In  higher  education  slimmer  and 
slimmer. 

As  you  can  see,  many  of  us  across  the 
nation  are  trying  to  do  our  part  in  reversing 
this  trend.  Naturally  we  are  keenly  interested 
in  state  and  federal  programs  which  would 
help  achieve  the  same  purpose.  So  we  hope  to 
learn  more  about  the  President's  fiscal  year 
1971  education  budget  requests  and  about 
the  various  new  items  of  student  aid  legis- 
lation being  prc^Kieed  and  considered. 

Our  third  and  final  major  objective  this 
week  is  to  Initiate  a  coordinated,  continuing 
national  student  effort  to  bring  attention  and 
resources — private,  state,  and  federal — to  the 
great  need  for  new  grant  and  loan  funds.  At 
present,  thousands  of  potential  coUege  stu- 
dents cannot  build  viable  programs  of  self- 
help  to  put  themselves  through  coUege  be- 
cause they  are  unable  to  find  necessary 
supplements  to  their  own  resources. 

We  agree  with  Mr.  Nixon  that  it  makes 
excellent  social  and  economic  sense  to  allow 
each  American  to  develop  fully  his  talents, 
through  education  for  which  he  is  able  and 
In  which  he  Is  interested.  We  think  the 
country  needs  every  man  It  can  get  In  these 
difficult  times.  We  want  to  do  all  we  can  to 
Increase  this  critically  Important,  high- 
yield  Investment  In  people. 

We  would  greatly  appreciate  time  with  you 
and  hope  you  can  fit  us  into  your  schedule. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Jakxs  Hakms, 
Chairman.      Undergraduate      Student 
Association. 

Bill   Pkakson, 
Steering  Committee,  SEAL. 

STATKHXNT      BT      SnnHNT      RXPaXSXHTATTVXS 

FaoM    THE    Univessttt    or    Illinois    at 

Uebama-Cbampaign,  Aful  is.   1B70 

For  the  second  year  in  a  row  our  concern 

over  shortages  of  student  aid  funds  affecting 

over  100.000  American  college  students  brings 

us  on  an  urgent  trip  to  Washington. 
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President  Nixon  said  In  his  message  to 
Congress  this  March :  "Something  Is  baslcaUy 
unequal  about  opportunity  for  higher  edu- 
cation when  a  young  person  whose  family 
earns  more  than  $16,000  a  year  is  nine  times 
more  Ukely  to  attend  college  than  a  young 
person  whose  family  earns  less  than  $3,000." 

At  the  University  of  lUlnols  there  are  four 
times  as  many  freshmen  this  year  from  the 
upper  Income  half  of  the  state  as  from  the 
lower.  This  represents  no  Improvement,  and 
possibly  a  deterioration  from  the  situation 
which  first  concerned  us  and  brought  us  here 
last  year. 

President  Nixon,  March  19,  1970:  "No  qtial- 
ifled  student  who  wants  to  go  to  college 
should  be  barred  by  lack  of  money." 

The  President  called  this  "a  great  Amer- 
ican goal."  We  agree.  In  the  meantime  the 
actual  level  of  funds  available  to  meet  this 
goal  Is  decreasing  relative  to  the  need. 

Restricted  access  of  the  poor  to  higher 
education  is  highly  costly  to  the  excluded  in- 
dividuals. This  is  Justification  enough  for  re- 
newed action  to  reduce  these  economic  bar- 
riers. However,  it  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  there  are  considerable  short-  and  long- 
run  costs  to  society  which  come  from  our 
failures  to  invest  in  the  development  of  hu- 
man resources. 

We  students  at  the  University  of  Illinois 
acted  on  our  concern  over  this  situation 
when,  in  February,  we  overwhelmingly  ap- 
proved an  extraordinary  new  fee  through 
which  we  wUl  contribute  up  to  $100,000  a 
year  in  additional  aid  for  our  neediest  class- 
mates. 

At  that  time  we  emphasized  that  we  have 
neither  the  responsibility  nor  the  resoiirces  to 
solve  the  problem  of  unequal  access  to  our 
university.  We  called  on  the  State  of  Illinois 
to  match  our  contribution  by  an  equal 
amount  of  new,  targeted,  aid  for  these  stu- 
dents. We  shall  also  ask  our  alumni  to  Join 
us 

We  are  here  this  week  to  thank  Congress 
for  Its  continued  firm  support  for  the  prin- 
ciple of  eqiial  opportunity  in  higher  educa- 
tion and  to  ask  that  federal  programs  to  help 
accomplish  it  be  funded  this  year  at  levels 
commensurate  with  the  need.  In  recent  years 
our  colleges  have  encouraged  application 
from  the  needy  who.  though  academically 
able,  might  not  have  had  hopes  of  meeting 
the  sky-rocketing  costs  of  higher  education. 
They  must  not  now  be  told  that  those  fluids 
are.  Indeed,  unavailable. 

We  ?nil  present  to  our  Congressmen  details 
of  how  present  funding  levels  are  crippling 
needy  students  already  at  our  campuses  and 
will  bar  others  from  coming  at  all.  We  are 
being  Joined  by  other  students  from  across 
the  nation,  a  number  of  them  from  schools 
whose  students  have  recently  approved  spe- 
cial self-assessments,  like  ours,  to  help  their 
needy  classmates. 

James  Harms, 
Chairman,  Undergraduate  Student  As- 
sociation. 

Ross  MaUNOA, 
POIFIXXO     ROSALES, 

students.  Special  Educational  Oppor- 
tunities Program. 

KxtTH  Pattsk, 
Bnx  Pbabson, 
Steering    Committee    Members.    Stu- 
dents for  Equal  Access  to  Learning. 

(From   the   University   of   BUnols   Mothers 

AssocUtlon  nil  Notes,  AprU  1970] 
Students    Challenge    the    State    To    Jon* 

Them  in  Raising   $1  Million  fob  Thxis 

Needy  Classmates 

Last  spring  a  group  of  University  faculty 
pledged  1  percent  of  their  annual  salaries  to 
help  students  from  needy  families  whose  con- 
tinuance or  Initial  attendance  at  the  Uni- 
versity was  threatened  by  curtailed  federal 
student  aid  programs.  In  doing  so  they 
fotmded  the  Human  Resources  Investment 
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Puad  In  tbe  Unl^eraity  of  nunoU  Foundation, 
to  wblcb  tta«y  &nd  tta«lr  ooUe«^M  have  oon- 
trlbut«d  almoat  •38.000  since  laat  April. 

Almost  aa  aoon  as  this  facility  g«n«roslty 
became  known  on  campus,  a  group  of  stu- 
dents In  the  University  YJi..CJk..  decided  to 
join  In  the  effort.  They  formed  Students  for 
Equal  Access  to  Learning  (SEAL)  and  ctr- 
culated  a  plan  among  campus  oragnizatlons 
which  called  for  a  program  of  voluntary 
student  giving  to  help  meet  the  present  aids 
crisis. 

SEAL'S  first  activity  was  to  gain  University 
approval  for  a  special  contribution  card  at 
registration  In  September.  l»68.  As  a  result, 
over  $6,000  was  collected  from  students  for 
the  Human  Resources  Investment  Fund. 
More  than  2S0  needy  students  have  received 
grants  from  HRIF  or  from  Its  Martin  Luther 
King  Fund  division  as  a  result  of  the  gen- 
erosity of  thSM  faculty  and  studenu. 

Deaplt*  th«a/  efforts,  the  University  re- 
mains seriously  short  of  student  aid  funds. 
Last  year  a  needy  student  whose  circum- 
stances changed  during  the  year  was  able  to 
receive  an  adjustment  In  his  federal  Educa- 
tional Opportunity  Orant  as  late  as  May. 
Adequate  funds  were  available  for  all  stu- 
denu eligible  to  receive  them.  But  this  year, 
all  EOO  funds  were  committed  before  school 
even  started.  And  loan  funds  were  so  scarce 
that  Doany  studenu  received  only  80  percent 
of  the  amount  for  which  they  were  eligible. 
Rising  college  oosU  and  failure  of  aid  pro- 
grams to  grow  were  the  major  reasons  for  the 
worsening  situation,  which  affecu  hundreds 
of  studenu  at  Urbana. 

A  measure  of  the  magnitude  of  the  aids 
shortage  Is  the  fact  that  the  University's 
Special  Education  Opportunities  Program, 
which  expected  to  enrol]  400  new  studenu, 
was  cut  back  to  only  275  beginning  studenu. 
Comparable  euU  In  the  number  of  non- 
SEOP  studenu  from  equally  needy  back- 
grounds were  experienced  at  Urbana. 

As  the  fall  progressed.  SEAL  members  Ed 
Leuchs,  sophomore  In  planning  from  New 
Jersey,  Keith  Patten,  sophomore  In  general 
studies  from  Elmwood  Park,  and  BUI  Pear- 
son. Junior  In  chemistry  from  Springfield, 
continued  to  study  the  national  problem  of 
restricted  access  of  the  needy  to  higher  edu- 
cation. Together  with  SEAL  adviser  David 
Elsenman,  an  assistant  dean  of  student  per- 
sonnel, they  began  to  develop  the  plan  which 
was  passed  In  a  special  referendum  at  regis- 
tration In  February. 

The  new  ftmd-ralslng  effort  could  produce 
aa  much  as  tl  million  over  the  next  four 
yean.  It  has  been  hailed  across  the  state  In 
editorials — one  In  the  Springfield  lUinoU 
State  Journal  and  over  radio  station  WBBM 
tn  Chicago,  among  others — as  an  excellent 
example  of  constructive  student  action. 

In  the  February  referendum  studenu  votad 
14379  to  S,02fi  to  authorize  the  University  to 
eoUect  $3.00  from  them  at  reglstraUon  each 
semester  for  up  to  four  years.  Any  student 
not  wishing  to  participate  can  obtain  a  re- 
fund sereral  weeks  after  registration.  All 
proeeeds  will  be  used  for  granU  to  needy 
studenu,  administered  by  the  University's 
Student  Financial  Aids  Office. 

But  the  most  Interesting  feature  of  all  Is 
that  the  plan  will  be  In  operation  for  only  one 
year  tmlesa  the  state  of  Illinois  agrees  to 
match  the  studenu  by  giving  an  equal 
amount  in  new  money  to  help  studenu 
caught  In  the  aids  shortage. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  has  approved  the 
new  iHiiaaiiient  and  wlU  appeal  to  the  SUte 
to  match  what  the  studenu  raise  next  year 
and  In  tba  three  following  years.  After  four 
years  the  studenu  hope  the  aid  crlsU  will 
have  passed.  It  has  not,  a  new  vote  of  the 
student  body  wUl  be  necessary  If  the  asaeas- 
ment  procednre  is  to  continue. 

The  decision  to  challenge  the  State  to 
match  >tiutent    contributions   waa  reached 
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after  SEAL'S  study  of  the  problem.  Jim 
Harms,  chairman  of  the  Undergraduate  Stu- 
dent Association,  became  Involved  In  SEAL 
In  December.  "We  do  not  pretend  that  stu- 
denu either  should  or  can  meet  the  problem 
of  economic  barriers  to  higher  education," 
Harms  says.  "Our  objective  Is  to  attract 
greater  public  attention  and  public  funds  to 
Investmenu  in  human  resources.  That  Is  why 
we  are  requiring  the  state  to  match  our 
commitment." 

SEAL  advertising  prior  to  the  referendum 
In  February  emphasized  that  grauu  to  needy 
studenu  not  only  benefit  the  student,  but 
also  lead  to  social  dividends  which  fully  repay 
society  for  lU  investment.  For  example,  OI's 
educated  under  the  OI  Bills  have  paid  back 
more  than  the  entire  cost  of  these  programs 
In  increased  federal  income  taxes  alone — 
taxes  on  the  added  earnings  which  can  be 
attributed  to  their  continued  education.  And 
their  higher  earnings  continue  to  produce 
about  $1  billion  each  year  in  Uxes. 

Ed  Leuchs  thinks  It  U  Important  that  peo- 
ple understand  how  profitable  for  everyone 
our  Investmenu  In  education  for  the  needy 
can  be.  "We  could  go  down  to  Springfield 
and  present  studies  showing  how  It  pays.  In 
dollars  and  cenu.  to  educate  everybody  who 
has  the  ability  and  the  desire, "  he  says. 
"Then  we  could  turn  It  around  and  show 
how  much  It  cosu  the  taxpayers  If  they 
fall  to  enlarge  access  to  higher  education,  by 
pointing  out  such  things  as  welfare  cosu, 
limited  productivity,  lost  tax  revenues,  and 
the  other  consequences  of  failure  to  develop 
fully  each  man's  potential." 

Leuchs  and  the  other  members  of  SEAL 
became  convinced  that  their  message  would 
t>e  more  Ukely  to  get  through  if,  as  Leuchs 
says,  we  studenU  put  our  money  where  our 
mouths  are."  Hence,  the  decision  to  ask  the 
studenu  to  commit  themselves  to  an 
ambitious  new  contribution  program  if  tha 
state  would  match  them. 

SEAL'S  plan,  and  the  lllinoU  referendum, 
are  not  the  first  actions  of  this  sort  In  the 
nation.  But  the  requirement  that  the  state 
match  the  proceeds,  and  the  arrangement  for 
refunds  to  any  studenu  who  do  not  wish  to 
ptartlclpate,  are  unique.  Last  spring  studenU 
at  the  University  of  Colorado  voted  to  snsfs 
themselves  a  mandatory  $6.00  per  semester 
for  the  next  ten  years  to  help  their  needy 
claaamataa.  This  fall  studenu  at  Eastern  II- 
llnoU  University  narrowly  defeated  a  referen- 
dum to  give  $3  00  per  semester,  but  the  fee 
waa  approved  by  the  administration  and 
Board  anyway,  when  Eastern's  President  ex- 
plained that  there  was  more  student  support 
for  the  plan  than  the  vote  Indicated. 

Bill  Pearson  explains  why  SEAL  decided 
to  include  the  refund  procediue:  "Taxes,  as 
opposed  to  voluntary  contributions,  ought  to 
be  borne  by  the  entire  group  which  benefiU 
from  the  programs  they  support.  Our  whole 
society — not  Just  us — beneflu  from  the  in- 
creased productivity,  self-reliance,  taxes,  »tw< 
civie  participation  which  college  education 
typicaUy  makes  poaslble.  It  U  InapproprUte 
to  tax  studenu  to  pay  an  uneven  ahare  of  the 
ooeta."  he  says. 

What  are  SEAL'S  members  doing  now  that 
the  referendum  has  passed  and  the  challenge 
to  the  state  U  being  handled  by  University 
administrators?  Keith  Patton  explains  that 
SEAL  U  working  on  a  national  effort  to  bring 
to  Congress  reporU  of  the  need  for  Increased 
student  aid.  Delegations  from  universities 
all  over  the  country  may  go  to  Washington 
this  spring  to  bring  reporU  of  what  program 
cuu  have  done  to  needy  studenu  on  their 
campuses. 

And  SEAL  may  ask  alumni  to  match  them 
If  the  aid  deficit  turns  out  to  be  bigger  than 
they  and  the  sUte  can  handle. 

In  any  event,  It  will  be  a  busy  spring  for 
some  young  men  and  women  concerned  about 
their  claaamates,  about  equality  of  aeceaa 
to  higher  educaUoo.  and  about  thetr  aoclety 
and  lU  prlorltiea. 
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ntoM  Omcx  or  Public  iNFoaicanoM:  Umi« 

vnaiTT  or  Ilunou  at  Ubbana-Champaicn 

UasANA,  III. — Student  leaders  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  IlUnols  at  Urbana-Champalgn 
urged  the  lUlnoU  Board  of  Higher  Education 
today  to  reconsider  lu  rejection  of  a  unique 
offer  by  studenU  to  pay  half  of  a  student  aid 
proposal  themselves. 

The  proposition,  designed  to  help  low- 
Income  studenu,  hinged  on  a  legislative  ap- 
propriation of  matching  funds. 

Federal  funds  for  student  aid  were  cut 
sharply  this  school  year. 

A  group  of  studenu  organized  as  StudenU 
For  Equal  Access  to  Learning  had  won  over- 
whelming approval  for  the  plan  among  fellow 
students  on  the  Urbana-Champalgn  campus, 
and  secured  the  backing  of  the  university 
administration  and  the  U.  of  I.  Board  of 
Trustees. 

But  the  plan  foundered  Tuesday  when  the 
Board  of  Higher  Education  refused  to  for- 
ward it  to  the  legislature. 

Studenu  for  Equal  Access  to  Learning  and 
the  Undergraduate  Student  Association  at 
the  U.  of  I.  at  Urbana-Champalgn  said  the 
board's  staff  missed  the  point  when  It  sug- 
gested the  matching  funds  might  come  from 
the  university  budget. 

"It  U  SEAL'S  intention  by  lU  assessment 
plan  to  induce  the  state  government  o<  I1U« 
noU  to  make  an  absolute  Increase  in  ex- 
penditures on  education,"  the  two  student 
organizations  said  tn  a  sUtement.  "It  waa  not 
and  Is  not  SEAL'S  intention  to  establish  new 
prlorlUes  within  the  education  budget  of 
the  state,  however  Important  it  may  be  to  do 
that." 

Under  the  proposal,  studenU  would  tax 
themselves  $3  apiece  each  semester  for  four 
years,  providing  the  legislature  would  match 
their  contributions  on  a  dollar  for  dollar 


Student  approval  of  the  plan  was  by  nearly 
a  three  to  one  margin.  Tbe  vote,  during  reg- 
istration In  February,  was  14,879  to  6,025. 
The  toUl  vote  of  19,904  out  of  30,167  stu- 
denU registering  was  the  largest  In  any  stu- 
dent referendum  in  U.  of  I.  history. 

The  U.  o€  I.  Board  of  Trustees  promptly 
approved  the  plan  at  lU  February  meeting. 
Just  nine  days  after  the  votes  were  counted. 

The  SEAL  and  UGSA  statement  noted  that 
their  request  amounted  to  an  additional  sum 
of  only  three-tenths  of  1  per  cent  of  the 
nilnolB  SUte  Scholarship  Commission 
budget. 

"In  1968-69.  fully  83  per  cent  of  IllinoU 
State  Scholarship  Commission  money  went 
to  studenu  at  private  lUlnoU  coUeges,  two- 
thirds  of  whom  were  from  the  upper  income 
half  of  minota."  the  statement  said.  "Surely 
It  makes  sense  to  spend  very  modest  addi- 
tional sums  to  Insure  that  the  at>le  sons  and 
daughters  of  lower  income  families  will  have 
a  chance  at  least  to  attend  the  relaUvely 
less  expensive  sUte  Institutions. 

"The  action  by  the  Board  of  Higher  Kdues- 
tlon  ignores  entirely  the  real  issues  whlcli 
led  to  our  imprecedented  self-assessment," 
the  studenu  said. 

SrosKirrs  roa  Equal  Aocxas 

TO  LxAaxiNa, 
UMTVKaarrr  or  Ilunois, 
l/rtMita,  111.,  April  3. 1970. 
Dr.  Jambs  HoLoniMAN, 
llliJuHa  State  Board  of  Higher  Education. 

Okas  Db.  Holoexman:  As  you  know.  In 
February  we  studenu  at  the  University  of 
Illinois,  Urbana  campus,  approved  a  new 
semesterly  student  assessment:  iU  proceeds 
will  be  used  for  granu  to  our  classmates 
whose  need  remains  unmet  after  existing 
state,  federal,  and  private  aid  funds  are  ex- 
hausted. Next  year  we  expect  this  program 
to  raise  as  much  aa  $100,000  to  meet  the 
severe  shortage  of  student  aid  which  we  ex- 
pect at  un>ana. 

It  U  our  understanding  that  the  Board  of 
Higher  Education  has  approved  this  extraor- 
dinary    student-Initiated     assessment.     We 
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also  understand  that  you  have  deferred  action 
on  our  request  that  what  we  raise  from  our- 
selves be  matched  by  equal  sums  of  new 
state  grant  funds,  over  and  above  the  U  of  I 
and  ISSC  budgeU  presently  under  consid- 
eration.* These  new  funds  we  are  request- 
ing would  be  administered  by  the  Student 
Financial  Aid  office  at  Urbana  (as  our  con- 
tributions will  be)  for  those  among  us  whose 
unmet  need— after  considerable  self-help, 
reasonable  debt,  and  whatever  existing  aid 
funds  are  available — ^most  threatens  their 
enrollment  or  continuation  here. 

This  letter  U  Intended  to  explain  our  re- 
quest further.  We  trust  that  this  will  be 
useful  to  you  in  your  deliberations. 

For  reasons  which  were  stated  eloquently 
by  President  Nixon  In  his  special  message 
to  Congress  on  higher  education  two  weeks 
ago,  we  believe  that  Insuring  studenu  of 
equal  ability  an  equal  chance  to  develop  that 
ability  through  higher  education  is  nothing 
more  than  sound — and  essential — economic 
and  social  policy.  However  It  is  an  Inescapa- 
ble fact  that  the  proportion  of  Illinois  col- 
lege studenu  from  families  with  Incomes  in 
the  lower  half  of  the  state's  distribution 
continues  to  be  dlsheartenlngly  low.  This 
year  our  freshmen  were  /oar  times  more  fre- 
quently from  families  In  the  top  half  of  the 
state's  Income  structure  than  from  the  lower 
half.  At  private  institutions  the  Imbalance 
is  even  greater.  Much  of  It  can  be  traced  to 
purely  economic  barriers  which  are  keeping 
talented  sons  and  daughters  of  low-Income 
families  from  developing  fully  their  talenU. 

As  the  enclosed  figures  indicate,  there  has 
been  no  Improvement  In  the  past  few  years — 
and  may  even  have  been  deterioration — in 
this  statistic  for  our  campus,  even  though  in 
these  same  years  funding  of  Illinois  State 
Scholarship  Commission  programs  has  ap- 
proximately doubled.  One  reason  why  these 
substantial  (and  commendable)  state  ex- 
penditures have  not  had  much  effect  in  im- 
proving the  posture  of  the  needy  in  their 
aoeesa  to  campuses  such  as  ours  may  be  the 
restriction  of  ISSC  awards  to  sums  not  ex- 
ceeding tuition  and  fees: 

A  middle-Income  student  vrlshlng  to  at- 
'tend  a  private  Illinois  institution  may  have 
a  net  need  (after  hi5  parenU'  standard  con- 
tribution, his  summer  and  term-time  earn- 
ings, and  a  reasonable  amount  of  borrow- 
ing) of  $1,000.  Since  this  will  generally  be 
less  than  the  private  college's  tuition  and 
fees,  he  can  be  given  an  ISSC  grant  for  this 
entire  sum.  Another  student,  from  a  family 
of  considerably  more  modest  means,  may  find 
that  he  Is  $1,000  short  of  meeting  the  lower 
cosu  of  a  publicly  supported  Institution.  But 
alnce  that  institution's  tuition  and  fees  are 
considerably  less  than  $1,000  his  identical  net 
need  cannot  be  fully  met  by  an  ISSC  I 

Federal  programs,  and  even  private  en- 
dowmenU,  are  equally  prone  to  guidelines 
which  have  the  effect  of  denying  adequate 
aid  to  clearly  needy  studenU  while  granting 
equally  large  or  larger  awards  to  equally- 
or  less-needy  classmates.  Financial  aids  of- 
ftcers  see  such  cases  dally. 

Thus,  even  if  federal,  sUte,  and  private 
programs  were  sufficiently  funded  that  every 
student  who  qualified  for  aid  actually  re- 
ceived that  aid  (and,  as  you  know,  this  Is  far 
from  the  case  at  present ) ,  there  would  be  a 
need  for  discretionary  funds  to  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  universities  for  the  appreciable 
number  of  studenU  whose  unmet  need — after 
considerable  self-help,  including  Indebted- 


•In  our  discussions  with  the  University 
administration  we  empha^Bed  that  in  mak- 
ing this  request  It  Is  not  our  Intention  to  put 
an  additional  claim  on  the  University^  al- 
ready-tight budget.  We  are  asking  the  ttate 
of  lUinolM  for  a  very  modest,  spedal-purpoee 
abjolufe  (ncreose  (of  about  three-tenths  of 
one  percent  of  the  ISSC  budget)  In  state 
expenditures  on  student  aid. 
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nees — would  not  be  covered  by  these  pro- 
grams under  their  existing  guidelines. 

We  are  not  criticizing  the  ISSC.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  lU  programs  have  been 
enormously  successful  In  what  we  take  to  be 
their  primary  objective:  keeping  pHvate  IlU- 
nols colleges  accessible  to  middle-  and  upper- 
middle-lncome  Illinois  youth.  (In  1968-69, 
83%  of  ISSC  funds  went  to  studenU  at  pri- 
vate institutions.  And  only  a  third  of  these 
granU  went  to  studenU  from  the  lower  in- 
come half  of  Illinois.)  We  are  arguing  that 
if  this  goal  has  been  worth  these  sums  ($26 
million  this  year)  to  the  people  of  Illinois — 
and  we  think  it  has  been — then  surely  It 
makes  sense  to  spend  very  modest  additional 
sums  to  Insure  that  the  able  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  Joicer-lncome  families  will  have  a 
chance  to  attend  at  least  the  relatively  less 
expensive  state  Institutions. 

Our  action  In  assessing  ourselves  to  pro- 
vide new  funds  for  these  lower  Income  stu- 
dents affirms  our  belief  In  the  social  and 
economic  Importance  of  what  President  Nix- 
on has  termed  (In  his  March  19  Congressional 
message)  "a  great  American  goal."  We  agree 
with  the  President  that  "No  quaUfled  student 
who  wanU  to  go  to  college  should  be  barred 
by  lack  of  money." 

We  greatly  appreciate  and  applaud  the 
President's  pledge  of  substantial  new  federal 
resources  toward  the  achievement  of  this 
critical  national  goal.  And  we  do  not  feel 
that  It  detracU  from  this  welccane  new  fed- 
eral Initiative  that  he  called  upon  sUte  and 
private  agencies  to  Increase  their  Investmente 
In  these  huznan  resources.  We  had  already 
taken  what  we  think  Is  a  modest  but  slg- 
ixlficant  sUp  In  this  direction.  Soon  we  wlU 
be  asking  the  altunnl  of  our  institution  to 
join  us  In  this  effort. 

We  hope  that  the  Board  of  Higher  Educa- 
tion will  forward  our  request  for  matching 
funds  to  the  Governor  as  soon  as  possible. 
We  trust  that  vrtth  the  President's  voice 
added  to  our  own,  the  state  government  of 
minols  will  respond,  taking  the  lead  in  a 
renewed  national  effort  to  achieve  equality 
of  access  to  higher  education  and  fuller  utili- 
zation of  the  talenU  of  all  Americans. 

Even  If  we  had  not  taken  our  Initiative; 
even  if  the  President  had  not  chosen  this 
time  to  make  a  renewed  federal  commit- 
ment; beyond  these  acU  there  remains  the 
basic  situation  we  have  sketched  in  this 
letter.  These  facU,  themselves,  jiistlfy  addi- 
tional state  expenditures  for  aid  to  the 
needle;'  nunols  studenU  and  potential  stu- 
denU. These  expenditures  ■will  pay  back  enor- 
mous social  and  economic  dividends. 

We   urge  the   sUte  of  Illinois   to   accept 

our  challenge,  and  make  Its  matching  money 

a  first  step  toward  a  new  effort  to  equalize 

access  to  higher  education  for  nilnols  youth. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Jamxs  Habms, 
Chairman,  Undergraduate  Student  As- 
sociation, University  of  Illinois,  Ur- 
bana. 

William    Peaxsow, 
Steering  Committee  Member,  Students 
for  Equal  Access  to  Learning. 

Public   Financino   or   hichxb   Educatiok: 
Thx  Imflicatioks  or  'Vabious  Forms  or 
Public  Am  m  Txbms  or  EmcixNCT,  In- 
come DiSTBiBTrnoM,  Ex  Cxtcba 
(By  Frank  W.  Lowe) 

BACKGSOUm) 

Public  support  of  higher  education  in  the 
United  States  dates  back  to  almost  as  early 
as  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  In  fact, 
■the  flZBt  state-supported  Institution,  the 
University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  waa 
established  In  1784.  By  1853,  there  was  a  total 
of  17  state-supported  universities. 

The  first  substantial  Federal  support  of 
higher  education  was  the  Morrill  (or  Land 
Orant)    Act  of   1863.  Thla   act  autbortsed 
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30,000  acres  of  land  for  each  Representa- 
tive or  Senator  In  the  State  for  agricultural 
and  mechanical  arts  colleges.  The  Nelson  Act 
of  1907  provided  substantial  increases  in 
Federal  aid.  Eiven  more  significant,  however, 
was  the  later  "OJ.  BUI"  of  1944  which  pro- 
vided tuition  and  subsistence  paymenU  to 
several  mlUlon  veterans  of  World  War  n. 
Many  of  these  benefiU  were  to  be  later  ex- 
tended to  Korean  and  Viet  Nam  veterans. 

Both  Federal  and  SUte  and  local  govern- 
ment aid  to  higher  education  have  grown 
rapidly  in  the  last  few  decades.  Federal  ex- 
penditures for  higher  education  Increased 
from  about  $159  mlUlon  in  1945  to  some 
$4.7  billion  In  1969.  Likewise,  SUte  and  local 
government  expenditures  rose  from  about 
$800  mllUon  In  1950  to  about  $61/2  billion  In 
1969. 

Public  support  of  higher  education  has 
been  to  a  great  extent  defended  on  the  basis 
that  It  was  desirable  to  the  effective  fvmc- 
tlonlng  of  a  democratic  society;  further,  that 
aU  competent  Individuals  who  sought  a 
higher  education  should  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  do  so.  Likewise  It  Is  argued  that 
higher  education  resulU  In  significant  ex- 
ternal economies  (social  benefiU)  to  the 
commvmity  as  a  whole  In  other  respecU; 
namely:  (1)  greater  earnings  resulting  in 
additional  tax  revenues;  (3)  better  citizens 
who  are  less  Ukely  to  commit  crimes;  (3) 
greater  mobility  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
labor  market;  and  (4)  a  i>ool  of  talent  that 
contributes  to  the  health,  welfare  and  se- 
curity of  the  nation. 

On  the  other  hand  there  are  many  who 
maintain  that  higher  education  resulU  in 
largely  private  benefiU;  that,  the  Individual 
is  rewarded  by  receiving  a  higher  return  for 
his  services  than  he  could  otherwise  com- 
mand. In  fact,  Milton  Friedman  attributes 
none  of  the  neighborhood  eSecU  to  voca- 
tional and  professional  schooUng  that  are 
associated  with  a  general  education.  He 
would  treat  as  similar  the  investment  in 
higher  education  (human)  or  non-human 
caplUl,  and  malnUlns  that,  except  for  mar- 
ket Imperfections,  capital  woiUd  be  as  read- 
ily available  fca-  investment  In  human  beings 
as  for  physical  assete  and  the  rate  of  return 
vrould  be  roughly  equal  between  the  two.> 
However,  the  wide  support  for  pubUc  aid 
to  higher  education  is  refiected  in  the  ever- 
increasing  Federal  and  State  and  local  ex- 
penditures in  this  area. 

Types  of  assistance  to  students  and 
institutions 

PubUc  support  of  higher  education  la  nor- 
mally classified  as  either  direct  student  aid 
or  institutional  aid.  In  the  case  of  direct 
student  aid.  assistance  is  given  directly  to 
the  student  in  the  form  of  loans,  acholar- 
shlpe  or  other  subsidies.  NonnaUy,  the  stu- 
dent may  select  the  Institution  that  he 
wishes  to  attend.  In  the  case  of  Institutional 
aid,  funds  are  made  available  directly  to  the 
university  or  coUege,  primarUy  In  the  form 
of  research  or  education  granU. 

Of  the  total  Federal  outlay  of  approxi- 
mately $4.7  blUlon  in  fiscal  year  1969  for 
higher  education,  about  $1.1  UlUon  repre- 
sented direct  student  aid.  The  remainder, 
acme  $3.6  blUlon,  represented  Institutional 
aid.  State  and  local  government  aid  Is  almost 
whoUy  in  the  form  of  institutional  aid. 

The  foUowlng  are  the  major  Federal  pro- 
grams for  student  aid: 

1.  "G.I.  Bill".  Some  $466  million  was  paid 
to  Korean  and  'Viet  Nam  veterans  in  fiscal 
year  1969.  A  total  of  some  400,000  veterans 
were  enroUed  In  vocational  or  professional 
schools.  Under  this  program,  studenU  are 
pcdd  $110-$160  monthly,  out  of  which  ttUtion 
and  other  expenses  must  be  paid. 

3.  Loaru.  Assistanoe  In  the  forms  at  loana 
is  made  available  under  the  National  De- 
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feoM  BducaUon  Act  of  1958  and  the  Higher 
Sducatlon  Act  ot  1066.  Under  the  rormer, 
needy  atudente  »re  given  an  opportunity  to 
borrow  at  an  tntereat  rate  of  3%  with  the 
Federal  government  furnishing  90%  and  the 
Institution  10%  of  the  loan  funds.  Under 
the  latter  program,  the  student  can  obtain 
loan  from  private  banks,  savings  and  loan 
associations,  credit  unions  or  the  institution 
Itself.  The  government  pays  a  maximum  of 
8%  Interest  while  the  borrower  Is  in  school 
and  3%  on  unpcdd  balances  afterwards.  It  Is 
anticipated  that  some  398.000  loans  under 
the  NaUonal  Defense  program  and  some 
924,000  loans  under  the  guaranteed  loan 
program  will  be  awarded  In  fiscal  year  1970. 

3.  Grants.  The  three  major  grant  pro- 
grama  are: 

(a)  Work-Study  under  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964: 

<b)  Educational  Opportunity  Oranta  un- 
der the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965; 

(c)  Upward  Bound  under  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964. 

The  Work-Study  program  pays  a  part  ot 
the  student's  expense  by  providing  part-time 
Jobe.  The  other  programs  provide  funds  to 
thoee  with  exceptional  financial  need,  with 
the  Upward  Bound  program  directed  to  a«- 
•tstlng  young  people  from  low-Income  fami- 
lies to  stay  tn  high  school  and  continue  on 
to  college. 

4.  5c/loiarship«.  The  National  Defense  Bd- 
ucatlon  Act  of  19&8  established  23.000  schol- 
arships annually  for  four  years.  The  primary 
purpose  of  the  program  was  to  provide  grad- 
uate fellowship*  In  the  sciences,  mathemat- 
ics and  languages  to  enable  the  U.S.  to 
"catch  up"  with  Russia. 

Soma  7,&00  scholarships  are  presently 
awarded  under  this  Act.  Additional  scholar- 
ships are  also  made  available  by  other  Fed- 
eral agencies,  some  of  which  are:  The  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Health,  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  and  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation. These,  like  the  National  Defense 
scholarships,  are  principally  directed  towards 
the  physical  sciences. 

Federal  support  In  the  form  of  Institu- 
tional aid  Is  provided  In  two  major  areas: 
(1)  loan  funds  for  the  construction  of  col- 
lege dormitories,  classrooms,  libraries  and 
other  facilities:  and  (3)  research  and  educa- 
tion grants. 

In  fiscal  year  1969.  Federal  funds  totaling 
■ooM  $700  million  were  made  available  for 
construction  of  higher  education  facilities. 
At  the  same  time,  nearly  (3  billion  was  pro- 
Tided  for  academic  research  and  develop- 
ment. 

Since  student  fees  provide  only  about  50% 
of  the  total  costs.  State  and  local  funds 
largely  make  up  the  deficit  In  the  operation 
of  public  universities  and  colleges. 
Efficiency  and  income  distribution  aspect* 
of  public  aid 

Perhaps  the  two  primary  criticisms  relative 
to  the  efficiency  and  Income  distribution  as- 
pects of  pubUc  aid  to  higher  education  are 
that:  (1)  the  process  Is  wasteful  in  that  it 
encourages  many  less-talented  Individuals 
to  enter  college  rather  than  go  Into  the  labor 
force;  and  (3)  the  assistance  goes  primarily 
to  the  children  of  middle  and  high-Income 
famines  while  the  children  of  poor  families 
are  unable  to  attend  college. 

As  Theodore  W.  Schultz  has  pointed  out, 
the  present  financing  of  higher  education  is 
tn  general  quite  regressive.  It  adds  to  the 
value  of  the  htunan  coital  of  those  who  at- 
tend college  relative  to  those  who  do  not  go 
to  college  because  it  increases  the  lifetime 
earnings  of  college  graduates  In  part  at  the 
expense  of  others:  also,  because  higher  edu- 
cation provides  educational  services  predomi- 
nately for  students  of  middle  and  upper  in- 
come families  and  a  part  of  the  cost  of  these 
educational  services  U  paid  for  by  taxes  on 
poor  families.  Schultz  maintains  that  the 
present  public  financing  results  In  substan- 
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tlal  amounts  of  valuable  assets  being  trans- 
ferred by  society  to  a  particularly  Intellectu- 
ally elite  set  of  Individuals.* 

In  a  similar  vein.  Burton  A.  Welsbrod  re- 
cently testified  that  SUte-supported  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  by  charging  the 
same  tuition  rate  to  all  regardless  of  the 
ability  to  pay  have  given  large  subsidies  to 
the  more  affluent.  His  study  of  public  higher 
education  In  California  revealed  that  the 
affluent  benefited  dlsproporUonately  from 
the  public  subsidies  because  they  are  more 
likely  to  attend  a  public  college,  more  likely 
to  attend  a  high-subsidy  school,  and  more 
Ukely  to  remain  unUl  graduation.  The  fol- 
lowing estimated  dUtrlbutlon  of  subsidies 
by  level  of  family  Income  were  Indicated  by 
Welsbrod's  study: 
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As  Wetsbrod  points  out,  rather  than  charge 
differential  rates  according  to  the  ablllty- 
to-pay.  public  supported  Institutions  have 
preferred  to  keep  tuition  rates  as  low  as  pos- 
sible to  all  students.  The  difference  between 
the  above  and  the  pattern  that  would  exist  If 
vertical  efflclency  were  being  maximized — all 
subsidies  going  to  the  poor — Is  obviously 
great.' 

Seymour  Harris  has  likewise  pointed  out 
that  state  tax  systems  which  provide  a  sub- 
stantial amount  of  support  to  public  higher 
education  are  hardly  progressive.  State  and 
local  Income  taxes  tend  to  be  heavier  on  the 
low-Income  than  on  the  high-income  groups. 
In  1954,  for  example,  the  average  rate  for 
incomes  up  to  $3,000  was  9.8%  as  against 
7.4%  for  those  Incomes  cJter  $10,000.  Of 
course,  a  burden  of  10%  Imposed  on  low  In- 
comes Is  much  greater  In  welfare  terms  than 
10%  levied  on  an  Income  above  $10,000.  Tet 
Instead  of  State  and  local  Ux  rates  rising 
with  rising  incomes,  they  fall.  Thus,  It  Is  the 
low-income  family  that  bears  a  heavier  bur- 
den a<  State  and  local  Income  taxes  which 
form  a  significant  source  for  support  of  pub- 
Uc higher  education,  and  at  the  same  time 
It  Is  these  tamlllea  whose  children  are  less 
likely  to  attend  public  colleges.  Thus,  the 
poor  lose  some  or  all  of  the  public  subsidy.* 

In  the  case  of  the  Federal  college  housing 
loan  program.  It  Is  likewise  apparent  that  a 
substantial  subsidy  Is  provided  to  middle 
and  upper-Income  families.  This  program 
provldss  long-term  Federal  loans  at  3%  to 
public  and  private  educational  Institutions 
for  the  construction  of  bousing  facilities. 
Charles  L.  Schultse  estimates  that  the  lower 
interest  rate  made  available  by  the  Federal 
government  reduces  room  rent  by  $6  to  $7  per 
month  for  students  at  publicly-supported  In- 
stitutions of  higher  education.  Since  ap- 
proximately 46%  come  from  families  with  In- 
comes above  $10,000  per  year  (also  for  stu- 
denu  who  board  away  from  home,  the  pro- 
portion Is  probably  even  higher),  the  sub- 
sidy involved  In  the  college  housing  program 
substitutes  for  funds  that  theee  families, 
who  are  not  tn  the  lower  Income  group,  would 
have  spent.* 

Since  1965.  the  Federal  government  has  as- 
sisted In  the  construction  of  more  than  $0 
billion  In  academic  and  housing  facilities. 
Approximately  $3.6  billion  of  this  total  has 
been  used  for  construction  of  dormitories  and 
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housing  facilities.  It  Is  estimated  that  living 
quarters  have  been  provided  for  some  600,000 
students.  This  would  provide  an  annual 
housing  subsidy  of  some  $36  million,  with 
about  50%  of  the  subsidy  going  to  students 
of  middle  and  upper-income  families.  As 
pointed  out  by  Schultze.  the  expenditure 
of  these  funds  may  be  desirable,  but  to  the 
extent  that  the  objective  Is  to  increase  the 
flow  of  funds  into  higher  education,  and  not 
merely  to  subsidize  college  housing  for  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  middle-  and  upper- 
Income  groups,  this  use  of  Federal  program 
funds  is  debatable. 

As  previously  noted,  the  largest  Item  In  the 
form  of  direct  Federal  aid  to  institutions  of 
higher  education  U  that  of  academic  research 
and  development  grants.  This  assistance  to- 
tals some  $3  billion  annually  (or  about  60% 
of  the  Federal  outlay)  and  supports  about 
two-thirds  of  all  research  and  development 
at  universities.  Some  30.000  research  assist- 
ants are  employed  in  these  programs. 

There  has  been  much  debate  on  the  ef- 
fecU  on  higher  educaUon  of  these  Federal 
granU.  It  has  been  argued  that  such  granU< 
cause  the  universities  to  suffer  financially 
In  that  the  Federal  government  does  not 
pay  the  fuU  overhead  and  indirect  costs 
attrlbuUble  to  these  programs;  also,  that 
the  Federal  grants  divert  teaching  personnel 
Into  specialized  grant  programs  thus  ad- 
versely affecting  the  overall  educational  pro- 
gram; that  they  aid  physical  sciences  at  the 
expense  of  the  socUl  sciences  and  humanities; 
that  they  deprive  the  smaller  colleges  of 
talented  personnel  who  go  to  the  larger, 
favored  Institutions,  and  that  they  further 
aggravate  the  Infiatlonary  problem  In  unl- 
verslUes  and  colleges.* 

There  U  no  doubt  that  Federal  grants  are 
Increasingly  being  used  to  bid  salaries  and 
allowances  up  and  bid  teaching  assignments 
down.  Teaching  talent  Is  being  siphoned 
away  from  the  classroom  Into  highly  special- 
ised grant  programs.  Likewise,  since  few 
Federal  fellowships  are  offered  in  the  social 
sciences  and  humanities,  many  of  the  more 
talented  students  are  drawn  Into  the  physi- 
cal sciences  and  engineering.  Further,  to  the 
extent  that  Federal  funds  create  added  In- 
flaUonary  stimulus  and  Increase  tuitions 
and  other  coeU,  addlUonal  barriers  are 
placed  on  the  opportunities  for  sons  and 
daughter*  from  low-income  families  to  at- 
tend universities  and  colleges. 

Among  other  crlUcisms  of  institutional  aid 
is  that  It  is  wasteful  and  Inefficient  since  It 
keeps  tuitions  low  and  tends  to  attract  stu- 
dents of  lesser  talent  who  would  not  have 
otherwise  gone  to  college.  Thus,  some  60% 
of  entering  studenU  fall  to  complete  college. 
Also,  the  low  tuiaon  helps  all  studenU 
equally  Including  thoee  who  could  afford 
to  pay  higher  tulUon.  By  raising  tuitions  ac- 
cording to  the  ablUty-to-pay.  brighter  chil- 
dren from  poorer  families  could  better  afford 
to  go  to  college. 

Some  economuts  argue  that  direct  student 
aid  in  the  form  of  loans,  scholarships  and 
other  subsidies  Is  much  more  effective  than 
Institutional  aid.  It  Is  maintained  that  such 
aid  tends  to  separate  the  serious  from  the 
casual  student,  that  It  better  aids  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  low-income  families,  and 
that  since  higher  education  primarily  re- 
wards the  recipient  In  the  way  of  Increased 
future  income.  It  rightfully  places  the  re- 
payment burden  on  the  borrower. 

Of  course,  many  studies  relating  income 
to  education  confirm  that  higher  education 
generally  results  tn  higher  future  earnings. 
Data  cited  by  Edward  E.  Denlson  show  that 
median  income  for  college  graduates  In  1958 
tended  to  be  about  47%  higher  than  for  high- 
school  graduates  and  about  72%  higher  for 
Individuals  with  an  eighth-grade  education. 
Similarly,  In  1961.  the  differential  was  46% 
and  88%  with  regard  to  high-school  and 
slghth-grade  levels,  respectively.' 
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Recent  studies  by  James  Morgan  and  Is- 
mail Slrageldln  Indicate  that  the  type  or 
"quality"  of  the  college  degree  has  an  Im- 
portant bearing  on  Income  expectations.  The 
following  are  annual  earnings  for  family 
heads  In  1964  according  to  the  quaUty  of 
college: 

Average 
Types  of  degree:  '  Annual  Eamlngt 

Most   selective    (medicine,   law, 

etc.)    $16,200 

Selective  (engineering,  account- 
ing,  etc.) — -       9,460 

Nonselective  (general,  arts,  ed- 
ucaUon,  etc.) 8,400 

No  degree - 6,600 

Since  it  appears  that  professional  school- 
ing results  tn  higher  earnings.  It  has  been 
suggested  by  Morgan  and  Slrageldln  (among 
others)  that  these  Individuals  should  bear 
heavier  educational  costs  than  the  less  selec- 
tive degree  earners.* 

One  of  the  major  criticisms  of  the  loan 
program  Is  that  It  diverts  many  students 
from  the  ranks  of  education,  social  service, 
civil  service  and  education  to  the  more 
liberally  rewarding  sciences  and  professions. 
It  Is  pointed  out  that  It  is  much  more  difficult 
to  take  a  "filer"  Into  the  lower-paying  serv- 
ices when  one  Is  carrying  a  $10,000  Indebted- 
ness on  one's  back.  One  proposal  frequently 
advanced  Is  that  the  amount  that  Individ- 
uals pay  back  should  be  governed  by  their 
earnings.  Thus,  Individuals  who  entered  Into 
low-paying  but  socially-beneficial  occupa- 
tions such  as  teaching,  writing,  preaching, 
and  social  services  would  not  be  penalized 
or  disadvantaged. 

Theodore  Shultz  in  supporting  public  In- 
vestment in  higher  education  has  estimated 
the  private  rates  of  returns  to  those  of  cor- 
porate firms  and  the  private  domestic  econ- 
omy.* During  the  period  1958-1961,  Shultz 
estimated  that  a  college  education  yielded 
a  return  of  nearly  16%.  On  che  other  band, 
the  return  to  corporate  manufacturing  firms 
and  the  private  domestic  sector  averaged 
about  7%  and  11%,  respectively,  during  this 
period. 

Other  economists  tend  to  disagree  with 
Schultz's  findings.  Gary  8.  Becker,  for  ex- 
ample. In  his  study  found  that  the  rate  of 
return  on  college  education  was  comparable 
to  the  rate  earned  on  investment  In  tangible 
capital.  Becker  indicates  that  by  making  ad- 
justments for  ability  and  other  factors  the 
average  return  to  all  college  graduates  wo\ild 
be  somewhat  less  than  9%.  At  the  same  time, 
Becker  estimates  the  average  return  on  all 
business  capital  to  be  about  8% — not  very  far 
apart  from  the  return  for  college  educa- 
tlon.«» 

While  Schultz  neglects  to  adjust  his  figures 
for  opportunity  costs,  be  has  pointed  out 
that  such  costs  are  far  from  negligible.  He 
has  estimated  that  In  1956  the  total  outlay 
on  formal  education  In  the  United  States 
was  $28.7  bllUon,  of  which  $13.4  blUlon  was 
Income  foregone.  Other  economists  who  ques- 
tion that  there  Is  an  underinvestment  In 
higher  education  likewise  maintain  that  the 
Inclusion  of  these  costs  would  substantially 
reduce  the  estimated  return  on  education. 

Milton  Friedman  maintains  that  If  capi- 
tal were  as  readily  available  for  Investment 
in  human  beings  as  for  Investment  In  physi- 
cal assets,  the  rate  of  return  would  be  rough- 
ly equal  between  the  two.  However,  he  feels 
that  there  Is  sufficient  evidence  that  the  rats 
of  return  on  Investmnt  In  professional 
schooling  Is  very  much  higher  than  the  rate 
of  return  on  investment  in  physical  capital. 
This  difference,  he  suggests,  arises  from  the 
existence  of  underinvestment  In  human  capi- 
tal. He  believes  that  this  underinvestment 
refiects  an  Imperfection  in  the  capital  mar- 
ket. This  imperfection  arises  to  a  great  ex- 
tent from  the  risk  involved  In  the  invest- 
ment in  htiman  capltaL  If  a  siifllclent  in- 
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terest  rate  to  cover  the  risk  were  charged. 
Friedman  believes  that  the  rate  would  prob- 
ably conflict  with. usury  laws  and  make  the 
loans  unattractive  to  borrowers. 

Friedman  would  Justify  government  in- 
tervention on  the  grounds  that  this  "tech- 
nical monopoly"  causes  underinvestment  in 
educational;  also,  that  these  lmp>erfectlons 
tend  to  restrict  the  more  expensive  voca- 
tional and  professional  training  to  Indivi- 
duals whose  parents  can  finance  the  train- 
ing required.  Such  individuals  are  thus  made 
a  "non-competing"  group  sheltered  from 
competition  by  the  unavailability  of  the 
necessary  capital  to  many  able  but  poorer 
Individuals.  Government  intervention  would 
then  make  capital  more  widely  available 
and  would  thereby  do  much  more  to  make 
equality  of  opportunity  a  reality,  to  dimin- 
ish Ineq^llties  of  income  and  wealth,  and 
to  promote  the  full  use  of  our  human  re- 
sources."        * 

Friedman  would  accomplish  the  above  by 
Tnnking  funds  available  to  individuals  who 
would  in  turn  agree  to  pay  to  the  govern- 
ment in  future  years  a  specified  percentage 
of  their  earnings  in  excess  of  a  specified 
sum  for  each  $1,000  that  they  received  from 
the  government. 

Under  Friedman's  proposal,  the  Individual 
(or  his  parents,  etc.)  would  generally  bear  all 
the  extra  costs  of  higher  education  and  in 
turn  receive  all  the  extra  returns.  This  he 
would  support  on  the  basis  that  there  are 
little  if  any  social  benefits  derived  from  pro- 
fessional or  vocational  training. 

Various  plans  have  been  suggested  for 
educational  tax  relief.  Critics  of  these  plans 
generally  argue  that  such  plans  would  pro- 
vide relatively  greater  benefits  to  families  in 
higher  Income  brackets.  This  would  not  be 
wholly  true  of  some  plans  such  as  the  flat 
percentage  tax  credit  plan  and  the  100% 
credit  plan  with  dollar  ceiling  and  the  slid- 
ing scale  credits  which  are  graduated  so  as 
to  favor  students  in  low-tuition  institutions. 

Under  the  Rlblcoff  Amendment  (intro- 
duced In  1964),  upi>er  middle-Income  faml- 
llles  who  have  children  In  hlgh-tultion  Insti- 
tutions would  get  relatively  small  credits  and 
wealthy  families  would  get  none.  Under  the 
plan,  a  fcunlly  with  an  income  under  $25,000 
with  a  student  in  a  university  or  college  with 
tuition  between  $1,000  and  $1,500  would  get 
a  credit  which  equaled  between  21  %  and  27% 
of  outlay.  The  credit  would  be  reduced  by  1  % 
of  the  amount  by  which  Income  exceeded 
$26,000  and  would  reach  zero  at  an  income 
level  of  $57,000.  In  contrast,  a  student  at  a 
low-tuition  college  with  $200  expenses  would 
get  a  credit  of  $160  or  76%  of  his  outlay  so 
that  his  cost  would  be  reduced  from  $2(X)  to 
$60. 

Under  the  Rlblcoff  Amendment,  tax  credits 
would  be  distributed  as  follows: 


Adjusted  gross  income  class 


Percent 

of  tax 

Amount       savings 


Up  to  $3,000 

«^000  to  $5,000 „ 

$5,000  to  $10,000 

$10,000  to  $20,000 

$20,000  Id  $50,000 

$50,000  and  ovof 

Total 74a  0 


$iao 

1.0 

85.0 

11.0 

.       375.0 

51.0 

205.0 

28.0 

65.0 

9.0 

2.5 

0.5 

loao 


Footnotes  at  and  of  speech. 


The  above  plan  would  result  in  about  91  % 
of  the  tax  savings  going  to  families  with  an 
income  imder  $20,000.  Families  In  the  $20,000 
to  $50,000  bracket  would  get  9%  of  the  total 
and  those  above  $50,000  would  get  about  ^ 
of  1% 

Proponents  of  the  Rlblcoff  plan  point  out 
that  the  oft-repeated  claim  that  much  of  the 
educational  tax  credits  would  help  those  who 
need  it  least  is  a  myth.  Under  this  plan,  most 
of  the  savings  would  go  to  middle-income 
and  lower-mlddle-lncome  groups.  The  rich 
would  get  none." 
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It  has  also  been  suggested  that  repayments 
under  loan  programs  should  be  made  de- 
ductible from  income  for  tax  purposes.  At 
present,  it  is  anomalous  that  such  repay- 
ments are  not  deductible,  while  contributions 
made  in  recompense  for  scholarship  aid,  for 
which  the  obligation  is  moral  rather  than 
merely  legal,  are. 

Summary  and  critique 

In  general,  it  is  apparent  that  the  present 
pattern  of  public  support  to  higher  education 
is  economically  inefficient  and  results  in 
adding  to  the  future  income  stream  sons  and 
daughters  of  middle  and  high-income  fam- 
ilies in  part  at  the  expense  of  those  who  caoi- 
not  afford  a  college  education. 

Liow  tuitions  result  in  large  sutksldles  to 
the  more  affluent.  Likewise,  housing  sub- 
sidles  from  the  Federal  college  construction 
program  which  amount  to  over  $300  million 
annually  substitutes  for  funds  that  families 
in  the  middle  and  upper-income  levels  would 
have  otherwise  spent.  Also,  colleges  admit  at 
least  two  freshman  for  every  one  who  will 
survive  to  graduate.  If  these  colleges  charged 
full  costs,  many  who  lacked  capabilities 
might  be  motivated  not  to  enter  college  or  to 
drop  out  sooner  and  enter  the  labor  market. 
Some  may  argue,  however,  that  this  extra 
cost  is  necessary  in  the  "discovery"  process, 
and  that  it  might  be  worthwhile  since  some 
talented  students  would  not  be  "discovered" 
if  they  were  required  to  pay  the  full  costs  of 
education. 

It  is  clear  that  Federal  fellowships  and 
scholarships  provide  sutjstantial  aid  to  the 
physical  sciences,  mathematics,  and  engi- 
neering, but  little  to  the  arts  and  humanities. 
Likewise,  the  National  Defense  Student  Loan 
program  provides  greater  resoiirces  to  the 
student  in  the  professional  schools.  Graduate 
and  professional  students  may  borrow  up  to 
a  maximum  of  $10,000.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
student  who  may  be  Interested  in  teaching 
or  the  ministry  or  other  fields  that  yield  less 
income  but  much  greater  social  benefits  is 
limited  to  a  maximum  loan  of  $5,000.  Thus 
the  opportunity  to  put  the  weight  of  the 
Federal  loan  assistance  to  the  neglected  so- 
cial sciences  and  humanities  is  lost.  Like- 
wise, research  and  other  Federal  aid  to  stu- 
dents is  concentrated  in  the  physical  and 
life  sciences  and  engineering,  ^^rtually  no 
student  aid  Is  granted  in  the  social  sciences 
and  hTimanitles. 

Undoubtedly,  the  most  serious  defect  In 
the  present  pattern  of  public  support  of 
higher  education  is  that  little  opportunity 
is  given  to  competent  but  poor  students  to 
either  enter  college  or  remain  once  they  are 
enrolled.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  some 
600,000  low-income  students  who  have  col- 
lege potential.  Of  these,  there  are  some  100,- 
000  of  outstanding  ability  each  year  who  fall 
to  continue  their  education  because  they 
cannot  hxirdle  the  economic  barrier.  This 
group  of  superior  students  constitutes  an  im- 
tapped  reservoir  of  potential  leadership. 

Despite  a  false  but  widespread  impression 
to  the  contrary,  the  Government  is  making 
virtually  no  effort  to  conserve  and  develop 
this  talent.  Even  where  low-income  stu- 
dents are  able  to  enter  college,  little  is  done 
to  avert  dropouts  among  talented  students 
for  economic  reasons.  Many  financial-aid  of- 
ficers, even  where  loan  funds  are  available, 
are  reluctant  to  authorize  loans  as  large  as 
low-income  youngsters  require  since  if  they 
rely  on  loans  alone  it  is  felt  that  they  are 
assuming  an  undue  burden  of  debt.  There 
are  no  general  Federal  scholarships  at  any 
level  except  for  a  few  restricted  programs. 
Fellowships  are  concentrated  in  the  grad- 
uate studies." 

In  addition  to  low-income  backgrounds. 
many  talented  youngsters  have  had  inade- 
quate secondary  school  preparation,  have 
oome  from  culturally  disadvantaged  «ivlron- 
ment,  have  had  little  or  no  motivation,  and 
have  lacked  adequate  health  aervlosa. 
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Until  IMS.  tbere  w«re  no  Paderal  pro- 
grama  designed  to  generate  skllla  and  mo- 
tivation necessary  for  success  In  education 
beyond  high  school  among  young  pepole 
trom  low-Income  bacltgrounds  and  Inade- 
quate secondary  school  preparation. 

The  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1064 
autborlaed  the  Upward  Bound  program  to 
remedy  poor  academic  preparation  and  mo- 
tivation In  secondary  school  and  thus  in- 
crease a  youngster's  promise  (or  acceptance 
and  success  in  a  college  environment.  During 
the  program  years  ending  in  1966.  1967.  1968. 
and  1969.  the  program  has  provided  some 
70,000  disadvantaged  student  participants 
with  opportunities  which  they  would  not 
have  otherwise  received  to  overcome  handi- 
caps In  academic  achievement  and  In  mo- 
tlTatlon  to  -omplete  high  school,  and  to  enter 
c<^eg«.  Studies  of  program  reauiu  have 
shown  that  Upward  Bound  participants  have 
a  substantially  lower  high  school  dropout 
rate  than  Is  considered  normal  for  the  low- 
Income  population.  Participants  have  also 
had  a  considerably  higher  admission  rate 
to  colleges — approximately  79%  of  Upward 
Bound  students  enrolled  in  colleges  as  com- 
pared with  an  average  of  20%  for  older 
brothers  and  sisters  and  40%  for  the  na- 
tional student  population. 

In  addition  to  changing  college  admission 
patterns  an>ong  low-income  students,  the 
Upward  Bound  program  has  achieved  reten- 
tion rates  of  about  80%.  which  U  higher 
than  those  of  the  national  student  popula- 
tion. The  graduation  rate  Is  as  yet  unknown, 
but  the  ezeprlence  to  date  indicates  that  It 
will  compare  favorably  with  the  national 
•Terage  of  about  60%  of  entering  freshman." 

It  is  apparent  that  the  Upward  Bound  pro- 
gram has  been  successful  In  enabling  a  stu- 
dent who  may  be  apathetic  or  even  hostile 
because  he  comes  from  a  disadvantaged  en- 
Tlronment  or  has  shunned  meaningful  edu- 
cational pursuits  because  of  Inadequate 
school  experiences  to  release  his  real  talent. 
Quite  often  the  potential  that  such  a  student 
possesses  may  not  be  shown  In  traditional 
measurements  such  as  test  scores  or  grades. 

Because  of  woefully  Inadequate  Federal  fi- 
nancing, this  program  has  only  been  able 
to  serve  approximately  4%  of  the  600.000 
low-Income  students  who  have  college  po- 
tential. Most  of  these  talented  youngsters 
could  not  have  surmounted  the  economic 
hurdle  or  the  barriers  of  a  disadvantaged 
background  had  they  been  limited  to  help 
trom  traditional  progranos.  Oiven  10%  of 
the  total  public  outlay  for  higher  education. 
It  is  likely  that  this  type  of  program  might 
enable  most  or  all  of  the  600,000  students 
trom  low-Income  families  with  college  poten- 
tial to  go  to  universities  and  colleges. 

It  Is  apparent  that  a  program  such  as  Up- 
ward Bound  In  which  the  subsidy  goes  to 
the  low-Income  family  in  Its  entirety  is  much 
preferable  to  the  pattern  of  public  support 
to  Institutions  of  higher  education  In  which 
the  affluent  benefit  disproportionately  from 
the  public  subsidies. 

Two  new  programs  have  recently  been  Ini- 
tiated by  the  Office  of  Education  which  seek 
to  encourage  disadvantaged  students  to  enter 
and  remain  In  Institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion. One.  "Talent  Search",  attempts  to  alert 
students  of  high  Intellectual  ability  to  the 
advintsges  of  a  college  education  and  how 
It  might  be  financed.  The  second,  "Special 
Services",  provides  tutorial  and  remedial  aid 
to  students  already  enrolled  in  college  In  an 
effort  to  ease  their  adjustment  to  a  new 
Intellectual  and  cultural  environment. 

The  modest  resources  avaUable  to  these 
programs,  however,  provides  little  encourage- 
ment to  those  who  would  hope  for  a  signifi- 
cant Improvement  In  public  policy.  Further- 
more.  It  Is  rather  tragic  that  some  $30  binion 
la  expended  annually  for  higher  education, 
yet  there  is  little  provided  for  research  on 
those  factors  related  to  social  and  fiscal  poli- 
cies In  this  area,  and  only  limited  attention 
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is  available  from  the  best  minds  to  guide  the 
American  people  In  the  Important  choices 
that  they  must  make.  Little  research  has 
been  sponsored  by  the  Federal  Oovemment, 
by  state  governments  and  by  university  re- 
search centers  relative  to:  What  are  public 
practices,  policies  and  plans  in  the  definition 
of  who  should  go  to  college?  In  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  cost  burden?  in  assuring  quality 
of  educational  opportunity  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  modem  life?  In  the  study  of  cost- 
quality  relationship?  In  achieving  economy 
and  good  fiscal  practices?  In  determining 
just  how  much  should  In  the  aggregate  be 
spent  on  higher  education?  and  In  the  co- 
ordination of  objectives,  functions,  and  ac- 
tivities? 
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THE  PLATBU8H  BOYS'  CLUB 
HONORS  DR.  CHARLES  W.  MUEL- 
LER 


HON.  BERTRAM  L.  PODELL 

or  NKW  Toax 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATIVBS 

Tuesday,  April  28.  1970 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  23 
the  Flatbush  Boys'  Club  honored  one  of 
Brooklyn's  most  distinguished  citizens. 
Dr.  Charles  W.  Mueller,   a  prominent 
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Brooklyn  obstetrician  and  gynecologist, 
was  guest  of  honor  at  the  66th  Annual 
Dinner  of  the  Flatbush  Boys'  Club.  It 
was  an  honor  well  deserved. 

Today,  there  are  more  than  600  boys' 
clubs  affiliated  with  the  national  orga- 
i.ization  in  the  United  States.  Because  of 
the  work  of  such  concerned  people  as 
Dr.  Mueller,  the  club  has  remained  rel- 
evant to  the  needs  of  young  men.  I  am 
proud  to  say  that  the  Flatbush  Boys' 
Club  is  one  of  the  finest  clubs  in  the 
Nation.  The  club  has  continued  to  work 
to  develop  the  interests  and  the  talents 
of  boys  in  the  community — boys  who 
have  gone  on  to  make  important  contri- 
butions to  their  country  and  their  com- 
munity. 

As  we  all  know,  the  Incidence  of  drug 
abuse  In  this  Nation  has  Increased  to 
the  extent  that  it  has  become  the  most 
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serious  problem  confronting  our  youth. 
The  Flatbush  Boys'  Club  has  been  a 
leader  in  the  fight  against  such  abuse 
because  it  is  fortunate  to  have  a  pro- 
gram entitled  "Preventive  Drug  Addic- 
tion" for  the  youth  of  the  community. 

The  program  was  the  inspiration  of  Dr. 
Charles  Mueller.  It  includes  the  distri- 
bution of  information  to  members  of  the 
community  to  aid  in  the  detection  of 
addicts.  It  allows  such  drug  centers  as 
Odyssey  House  to  use  the  center's  facili- 
ties at  designated  times.  In  addition,  the 
activities  at  the  center  give  young  men 
in  the  community  the  opportunity  to  en- 
gage in  meaningful  activity.  Indeed,  if 
there  were  more  such  clubs  and  pro- 
grams, we  might  well  witness  a  sharp  de- 
crease In  the  incidence  of  addiction 
among  our  youth. 

It  is  with  pride  that  I  add  my  name 
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to  the  long  list  of  people  honoring  Dr. 
Charles  W.  Mueller  for  his  work  for  the 
Flatbush  Boys'  Club. 


THE  DRAFT  BEFORE,  NOW  AND 
IN  THE  FUTURE 


HON.  WILUAM  L.  HUNGATE 

OP  mssouu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  28.  1970 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
New  York  Times  of  April  24,  1970.  car- 
ried an  article  on  the  draft  before,  now, 
and  under  proposals  for  the  future, 
which  I  believe  should  be  of  interest. 

The  article  follows: 


Ths  Dkaft  BEroB£,  Now  and  m  Furnas 
Washimotom,  AprU  23. — Following  Is  the  White  House  analysis  of  "The  Impact  of  Draft  Reform  on  Individual  Registrants" 


■TATVS  lurruaiAT 


STATUS  TODAY 


If  yesterday,  a  registrant  was: 


1.  Attending  college  as  a  student  for  bac- 
calaureate degree, 
a.  Planning  to  enroU  In  coUege. 


Today.  t>ie  registrant  is : 


Eligible   for   student   deferment   as   before. 

Eligible  for  student  deferment  after  he  enters 
college  imtu  the  Congress  passes  proposed 
legislation  and  the  President  Issues  a  sec- 
ond executive  order. 


STATUS  IN  FUTURE  UlTOER  THK  PBESUJENT  S 
PHOPOSALS 

After  the  second  executive  order  to  be  Issued 
If  the  Cong^ress  passes  prc^>osed  legislation, 
a  registrant's  status  would  be  as  follows: 

Same  as  today. 

IneUglble  for  student  deferment.  If  called  for 
service  after  he  enters  coUege,  a  student 
wovdd  be  granted  postponement  of  induc- 
tion untu  end  of  semester  or  term.  CoUege 
men  enrolled  In  R.O.T.C.  or  other  military 
programs  could  postpone  active  duty  imtll 
completion  of  their  study  programs. 


3.  Attending  Junior  or  commxulty  college  or 
approved  technical  school  (but  not  study- 
ing for  baccalaureate  degree),  or  partici- 
pating In  i4>proved   apprentice   program. 

4.  Attending  Junior  coUege  or  community 
coUege  In  a  program  leading  to  baccalaure- 
ate degree  from  a  four-year  coUege. 

5.  Planning  to  enroll  In  a  Junior  college,  com- 
munity coUege,  or  approved  technical 
school  or  apprentice  program. 


Eligible    for   student   deferment   as   before.     Same  as  today. 


Eligible  for  student  deferment  as  before. 
Deferment  will  be  continued  upon  transfer 
to  a  four-year  institution. 

Eligible  for  student  deferment  after  entry 
until  the  Congress  passes  proposed  legisla- 
tion and  the  President  Issues  a  second 
executive  order. 


6.  Holding  a  deferment  granted  because  of     Eligible  for  employment  deferment  as  before, 
employment    (Including  agricultural). 

7.  Not  holding  an  employment  deferment.* 

8.  Holding  a  paternity  deferment. 
0.  Not  holding  a  paternity  deferment.* 


Not  eligible  for  employment  deferment. 
Eligible  for  paternity  deferment  as  before. 
Not  eligible  for  paternity  deferment.  May  be 
eUglble  for  hardship  deferment. 


Same  as  today. 


Ineligible  for  student  deferment.  If  caUed 
for  service  after  beginning  a  program,  a  reg- 
istrant would  be  granted  postponement  of 
induction  xintU  appropriate  breaking  point 
In  program. 

Same  as  today. 

Same  as  today. 
Same  as  today. 
Same  as  today. 


*  Registrants  with  i4>pUcatlons  for  employment    or  paternity  deferments  pending  before  today  will  be  eUglble  for  such  deferments  so 
long  as  qualified  tinder  regulations  in  force  yesterday. 


DEDICATION  OF  GEORGIA 
REHABILITATION  CENTER 


HON.  ROBERT  G.  STEPHENS,  JR. 

or  OBoaoiA 
Df  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  28.  1970 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
State  of  Georgia  has  reason  to  be  very 
proud  of  its  accomplishments  in  the  field 
of  vocational  rehabilitation.  Recently, 
another  milestone  was  reached  in 
Georgia's  program  to  assist  the  disabled 
in  returning  to  productive  roles  in  so- 
ciety. On  March  1.  1970,  Dr.  Edward 
Newman,  Commissioner  of  the  Rehabili- 
tation Services  Administration,  DoMut- 
ment  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
gave  the  principal  address  at  the  dedi- 
cation of  a  $1  million  addition  to  the 


Georgia  Rehabilitation  Center  at  Warm 
Springs,  Ga.  Mr.  Jack  P.  Nix,  Georgia 
superintendent  of  schools  was  kind 
enough  to  send  me  a  copy.  The  Georgia 
Rehabilitation  Center  is  now  a  $3,500,000 
complex  which  renders  treatment  to  the 
seriously  disabled.  I  believe  that  Com- 
missimier  Newman's  remaiis  on  the  pro- 
gram being  carried  out  at  Warm  Springs 
deserves  full  consideration  and  wide- 
spread distribution.  Therefore,  I  have 
asked  that  Commissioner  Newman's  re- 
marks be  inserted  in  the  Rscoro: 
Rbmabxs  it  CoicmssiOKER  Edwabs  Newman 

MHien  I  say  that  I  am  particularly  honored 
and  gratified  to  be  here  with  you  today,  I 
hope  you  will  believe  that  It  Is  not  Just  the 
ceremonial  oratory  to  be  expected  from  a 
Federal  official  on  such  an  occasion  as  this. 

Long  before  I  became  Commissioner  of  the 
Rehabilitation  Serrloes  Administration — In- 
deed,  long   before  such  a  poeslblUty  ever 


entered  my  mind — I  had  resolved  to  visit. 
If  the  opportunity  ever  arose,  the  State 
whose  vocational  rehabilitation  program  Is 
often  cited  as  the  model  of  exceUence. 

As  director  of  the  Massachusetts  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  Statewide  Planning 
Project,  I  had  heard  many  good  things  about 
the  Georgia  program. 

You  have  every  reason  to  be  proud  of  thi 
outstanding  accomplishments  of  your  State 
program.  You  have  been  a  consistent  leader 
In  State  rankings  each  year — both  in  num- 
bers of  rehabllltants  and  per  capita  rate  of 
rehabilitation.  Your  vocational  rehabilitation 
program  is  truly  an  ornament  to  the  reputa- 
tion of  yoiu*  great  State  of  Georgia. 

I  do  not  think  it  accidental  that  we  find 
In  the  South  some  of  the  most  vigorous  and 
dynamic  programs  of  vocational  rehablUta- 
tlon.  There  Is  a  spirit  here  of  wllllngnees  to 
help  one's  neighbor  to  help  himself,  as  weU 
as  pride  In  self-reliance  and  petwinal  dig- 
nity. Both  of  these  characteristics  I  admire 
and  respect,  and  find  them  much  In  common 
with  our  New  England  outlook. 
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On*  of  the  most  rawArdlxig  •apvett  of  thla 
work  U  tb«  opportunity  to  mMt  p«opl«  who 
are  counigeoua  beyond  tb»  customary  de- 
mands of  that  trait.  I  am  not  among  tbOM 
who  subscribe  to  the  belief  that  dependent 
people  are  anxious  to  remain  so — whether 
we  spe*k  of  tboa*  cmwmltlee  of  our  aoelety 
or  economy  who,  (or  one  reason  or  another, 
are  obliged  to  depend  on  welfare,  or  of  our 
nation  "■  disabled  cltlaens  handicapped  by 
birth  defect,  accident  or  dlaeaM.  who  are 
anxloua  to  return  to  aa  normal  a  life  aa  they 
can,  and  to  resume  a  productive  role  In  so- 
ciety. The  Tery  beet  in  the  American  char- 
acter, from  which  the  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion movement  springs,  is  illustrated  by  the 
Georgia  Rehabilitation  Center,  and  this  new 
addition  whieh  we  dedicate  today. 

With  this  91.000.000  addlUon,  the  Georgia 
RehabiUtaUon  Center  wiu  double  iw  bed 
capacity  from  126  to  350,  and  a  medical  cUnlc 
ftw«^  auditorium  have  been  added  along 
with  additional  space  for  program  services. 
The  Center's  limited  bed  space  has  resulted 
in  long  waiting  lists  of  clients  who  are  in 
need  of  evaluation  and  vocational  training, 
but  with  this  new  addition  we  hope  that  wait- 
ing time  will  be  substantially  reduced. 

There  are  other  reasons  why  the  Georgia 
Rehabilitation  Center  Is  of  particular  In- 
terest to  me,  as  a  Commissioner  of  vocational 
rehabilitation  relatively  new  in  ofBce — 
and  aa  one  who  had  his  basic  training  at  the 
State  level  in  the  admlnlstraUve.  fiscal,  tech- 
nical and  planning  problems  of  the  program. 

I  came  to  this  poet  with  some  Ideas  of  my 
own  that  I  hoped  to  be  able  to  put  into 
practice  on  a  natlolnal  scale.  Ideas  which  I 
find,  happily,  are  being  Implemented  right 
here  in  Warm  Springs. 

For  example.  It  U  no  secret  among  re- 
habilitation people  tliat  our  program  baa 
sometlmea  been  accused  of  pUylng  a  "num- 
bers game"  or  meeting  some  kind  of  "pro- 
duction quotas'  each  year.  Our  critics  say  we 
do  that  by  singling  out  for  services  a  good 
number  of  people  with  minor  impairments 
which  may  lend  themselves  to  a  higher  like- 
lihood of  success  But  here  In  Georgia  you  are 
meeting  the  challenge  of  the  hardcore,  seri- 
ously disabled,  whoae  cases  are  costly,  tlme- 
eonsumlng,  and  which  stretch  your  profes- 
sional ablUUes  to  their  limits. 

The  Georgia  RehabUlUtlon  Center  Is  de- 
signed to  serve  these  seriously  disabled 
people.  30%  of  the  paUents  here  are  in  wheel- 
chairs, for  example. 

As  Commissioner  of  the  Rehabilitation 
Services  AdmlnlstraUon.  I  believe  that  our 
program  should  move  toward  widening  Its 
reaponslbtlity  to  more  severely  disabled 
people.  I  am  intensely  interested  In  the  de- 
velopment (tf  a  delivery  system  of  rehabili- 
tation services  which  will  make  our  State- 
Federal  program  truly  a  community  program. 
I  welcome  the  disappearance  of  red  tape  and 
long  waiting  periods.  I  would  Uke  to  see  a 
network  of  available,  accessible,  and  respon- 
sive community  rehabilitation  programs. 

We  know  that  any  assault  on  the  multiple 
problems  of  the  disabled  will  also  be  an  as- 
sault on  the  problems  of  poverty  and  welfare 
dependency.  Not  only  do  disabled  people  often 
become  poor,  but  poor  people  become  dis- 
abled with  a  statistical  frequency  which  Is 
more  than  a  mere  coincidence.  Without  ques- 
tion in  my  mind,  porerty  breeds  Illness, 
mental  retardation,  disability,  and  a  depend- 
ency cycle  which  feeds  upon  itself. 

While  I  have  a  Tlslon  of  community  re- 
habilitation programs  for  the  large  major- 
ity of  dlsablsd  people  for  whom  even  routine 
scsTlcss  will  make  a  tremendous  difference 
in  their  lives,  the  seriously  disabled  must 
have  a  resource  such  as  this  to  turn  to:  s 
regional  or  State-wide  rebablUtaUon  facility 
Uke  this  Center,  bringinc  together  a  wide 
range  of  competent  people  in  their  re^>ectlve 
professional  specialties,  where  those  who  re- 
quire intenatfe  acrvloes  may  live  on  the 
pifimises  while  being  ssrvsd. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Another  aspect  of  thU  outstanding  facility 
which  is  especlaUy  gratifying  to  me  Is  the 
genuine  working  partnership  which  exists  be- 
tween the  voluntary  M«ncy  and  the  federal 
and  State  programs.  This  partnership  pays 
more  than  mere  Up  service  to  the  concept  ol 
voluntarism.  It  Is  a  partnership  in  which  the 
whole  is  more  than  the  sum  of  Its  parts. 

Without  the  unselfish  and  wholehearted 
cooperation  of  the  Warm  Springs  Poundatlon. 
the  new  Center  and  the  addition  which  we 
dedicate  today  would  not  have  been  possible. 
The  land  on  whlch'thls  Center  was  built,  as 
you  know,  was  donated  by  the  Warm  Springs 
Poundatlon.  The  walkway  which  counecu 
these  two  facilities — one  owned  and  operated 
by  the  Poundatlon.  the  other  by  the  Georgia 
Office  of  Rehabilitation  Services— Is  a  physi- 
cal symbol  of  the  working  partnership  here 
m  Warm  Springs.  This  Is  a  model  of  the  vol- 
untary agency  working  with  the  State 
agency,  which  encourages  and  stabilizes  the 
voluntary  services. 

Georgia  is  one  of  those  States  which  have 
led  the  way  In  developing  a  plan  to  promote 
the  orderly  growth  and  development  of  vol- 
untary agencies  serving  the  disabled.  An  an- 
nual agreement  for  purchase  of  services  per- 
mits voluntary  agencies  to  plan  for  the  year 
ahead,  and  offers  them  a  measure  of  fiscal 
stablUty. 

Today.  In  view  of  this  handsome  complex  of 
buildings  valued  at  more  than  •3,500,000  let 
us  not  lose  sight  of  another  aspect  of  the 
Georgia  RehabiUtaUon  Center  which  reflects 
the  basic  philosophy  of  our  movement.  You 
treat  people  here,  not  cases  or  file  numbers. 
The  genius  of  the  vocational  rehablUtatlon 
program  since  lu  founding  50  years  ago  has 
been  Its  ablUty  to  keep  the  individuality  of 
each  disabled  person  paramount.  Rehabili- 
tation U  unique  among  pubUc  social  pro- 
grams, in  that  It  keeps  foremost  the  goal  of 
gainful  occupation  for  each  handicapped 
cUent.  It  develops  an  indlvlduallred  plan  for 
each  cUent.  and  maintains  flexibility  in  the 
provision  of  cUent  services,  with  the  free- 
dom to  create  for  the  individual  cUent  a 
"mU"  of  services  purchased  from  a  variety  of 
pubUc  and  private  resources.  The  boundaries 
between  various  Jurisdictions  (Federal.  SUte 
and  local — )  have  often  proven  to  be  Insur- 
ntountable  barriers  to  other  human  service 
programs,  but  vocational  rehabUlUtlon 
learned  to  cross  them. 

Finding  the  money  to  encourage  develop- 
ment of  other  facilities  around  the  nation. 
Uke  this  ons  at  Warm  Springs,  will  be  diffi- 
cult at  present.  Uoney  for  construction,  as 
weU  as  for  many  other  urgent  needs  In  hu- 
man service  programs.  U  tight.  But  I  plan 
to  be  around  awhile — and  you  do.  too— *o 
that  I  feel  free  to  look  ahead  at  a  vision  of 
what  the  future  might  hold. 

This  June,  the  State-Federal  vocational 
rehablUtatlon  program  wlU  mark  Its  60th 
anniversary-  tn  the  decade  ahead.  I  believe 
the  rehablUtatlon  movement  wlU  emerge  aa  a 
major  oontrlbutor  In  the  fight  against  dis- 
ablUty.  poverty,  and  dependency.  Our  success 
wUl  depend  upon  the  working  partnership 
between  public  resources  and  private  initia- 
tive. The  Georgia  RehablUtatlon  Center  is 
an  example  of  this  kind  of  partnership. 

I  hope  to  learn  a  great  deal  on  my  visit  to 
Warm  Springs,  both  from  my  opportunity  to 
walk  through  the  Center  and  meet  Its  staff 
and  patients — and  from  my  totir  of  other 
State  agency  programs  In  the  area.  Georgia 
has  a  great  deal  to  show  the  rest  of  the  States 
about  the  administration  of  a  model  pro- 
gram. 

In  the  decade  which  lies  ahead.  I  hope  to 
see  a  door  (q>ened  to  the  disabled  in  every 
community — a  door,  such  as  the  one  on  this 
very  building,  leading  to  a  planned  program 
of  oomprehenslve  services  for  the  rtlsahled. 
I  see  the  involvement  of  the  rehablUtatlon 
agency,  even  If  needed  services  range  be- 
yond the  traditional  llmlu  of  vocational  r»- 
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hablUtation,  and  extend  Into  such  areas  aa 
transportation  and  housing  for  the  disabled, 
for  example. 

I  would  like  to  see  the  rebablUtatien 
agency  in  each  community  to  be  that  Open 
Door  to  a  new  life  for  America's  disabled 
cltlaens.   - 

Here  In  Warm  Springs,  at  the  Georgia  Re- 
habilitation Center,  you  are  doing  much  to 
help  make  that  vision  a  reality.  I  commend 
you  for  yoxir  compassion,  for  caring,  and 
for  helping  disabled  people  to  use  their 
courage  and  determination  to  lead  produc- 
tive, dignified  lives. 


THE  CATHOLIC  URBAN  SCHOOL: 
THE  PATTERNS  OF  SURVIVAL 


HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

or  NEW  Jnsrr 
IN  THE  HOUSS  OP  RKPRESKNTATIVES 

Tuesday .  April  28,  1970 

Mr.  DANIEUI  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  recently  Dr.  Francesco  Cor- 
dasco,  professor  of  education  at  Mont- 
Clair  College  in  Montclair,  N.J.,  provided 
me  with  a  copy  of  an  address  he  delivered, 
before  the  67th  annual  National  Catholic 
Education  Association  Convention  in  At- 
lantic City. 

Dr.  Cordasco's  address  defines  the 
problems  facing  Catholic  urban  schools 
and  suggests  a  program  for  their  sur- 
vival, including: 

Continuing  attention  by  Catholic 
schoolmen  to  the  urban  poor;  ^ 

A  new  awakening  of  community  sup- 
port for  Catholic  urban  schools; 

The  involvement  of  all  Catholic  in- 
stitutions in  the  educational  aervloe  to 
assure  needs  for  the  child  and  his  family ; 

A  recognltlcm  that  the  decline  in  re- 
ligious vocations  must  be  reversed; 

A  new  liaison  between  subuitian  and 
urban  Catholic  schools:  and 

A  continuous  involvement  in  educa- 
tional experimentation  by  Catholic  col- 
leges. 

The  problem  of  Catholic  education  Is  a 
vital  part  of  the  entire  context  of  urban 
education.  I  commend  this  address  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues.  The  address 
follows: 

Thx  Catbouc  ITaBAir  School:  Trx  PATrau(s 
owSumrviMS. 

If  there  Is  agreement  on  anything  In  Amer- 
ican CathoUc  education.  It  Is  in  the  grim 
statistical  data  which  delineate  a  sympto- 
matology of  decline  in  enrollments  and  the 
closing  of  schools.  Catholic  school  enroll- 
ment has  dropped  600,000  In  two  years;  In 
June  1909,  some  301  CathoUc  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  closed  throughout  the 
nation,  and  some  ill  more  began  phasing 
out  grades  and  consolidating  classes.  In  1908, 
school  closings  numbered  446  with  the  heav- 
iest attrition  in  the  elementary  sector:  the 
school  mortaUty  pattern  In  American  Catho- 
Uc education  was  Inexorably  progressive:  in 
19M-97,  60  elementary  schools  closed;  in 
l»e7-«8.  163;  and  In  19«S-60,  235.  The  Na- 
tional Catholic  Bducatlon  Association  has 
predicted  that  some  300  schools  wiU  dose 
In  196^70.  According  to  Msgr.  James  C.  Don- 
ohue,  director.  Division  of  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education,  U.S.  Catholic  Confer- 
ence, "Enrollment  In  CathoUc  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  has  dropped  from  6.8 
miliion  in  the  1964-65  school  year  to  an 
estimated  4.M  mlUlon  in  the  current  school 
year  (1969-70) — a  decline  of  three  quarters 
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of  »  million  students  in  only  five  years."  And 
Msgr.  Donohue  couples  with  his  notice  of 
the  declination  of  enrollments  the  severe 
financial  straits  in  which  Catholic  schools 
currently  find  themselves,  and  the  adverse 
fiscal  burdens  which  the  loss  of  children 
from  the  CathoUc  schools  impose  on  the  pub- 
lic schools: 

The  reason  is  obvious.  When  children  leave 
a  CathoUc  school  which  has  closed  or  been 
forced  to  cut  back  Its  operations  for  financial 
reasons,  they  do  not  vanish.  They  go  to 
school  somewhere,  and  "Somewhere  else" 
means  the  local  public  school. 

The  dollars  and  cents  Implication  for  pub- 
lic schools  are  clear.  The  more  former  stu- 
dents of  CathoUc  schools  enroll  In  public 
schools,  the  more  public  schools  will  be 
obliged  to  provide  additional  teachers,  class- 
rooms, equipment,  and  materials — and  this 
Is  St  precisely  the  time  when  they  are  In- 
creasingly hard  pressed  for  funds.  Indeed, 
the  conclusion  seems  Inescapable  that  the 
worse  by  the  financial  crisis  In  non-pubUc 
education. 

The  available  figures  demonstrate  that  this 
la  no  fantasy.  For  instance.  It  Is  estimated 
that  taxpayers  in  the  Detroit  area  have  paid 
•ome  690  milUon  over  the  past  four  years  to 
accommodate  In  public  schools  some  60,000 
former  Catholic  school  students  who  have 
been  forced  out  of  CathoUc  schools  which 
have  closed,  consolidated,  or  curtaUed  classes. 
This  Is,  furthermore,  a  continuing  expense, 
slnoe  these  students  wUl  continue  to  be  a 
drain  on  the  taxpayers'  pocketbook  for  as 
long  as  they  remain  in  public  schools. 

There  can  be  no  retreat  before  the  appall- 
ing attrition  in  CathoUc  school  enrollments; 
and  there  can  be  no  denial  of  the  fiscal  bur- 
dens which  have  rendered,  in  a  period  of  in- 
flationary havoc,  CathoUo  schools  no  less 
Immune  to  the  rigid  and  Iron  laws  of  eco- 
nomics. But  Catholic  leadership  has  faUed 
to  examine  the  total  context  out  of  which 
the  declining  enrollments  have  emerged.  For 
the  moat  part.  Catholic  educators  have  at- 
tributed the  closing  of  their  schools  sim- 
pllstloaUy  to  severe  financial  strain,  an  equa- 
tion which  has  assumed  the  force  of  a  poat 
hoc,  ergo  propter  hoc  demonstration  In  logic; 
and  If  they  have  not  sought  a  causal  connec- 
tion between  declining  enrollments  and  the 
phenomenon  of  fiscal  crisis,  they  have  squan- 
dered an  Immeasurable  prodlgaUty  In  pleMl- 
Ing  the  righteousness  of  their  quest  for  pub- 
lic funds.  But  Uke  Odysseus,  the  CathoUc 
educator  has  not  yet  made  his  way  home: 
for  If  he  has  encountered  and  vanquished 
federal  interdiction  (Polyphemus),  he  has 
been  lost  to  the  ideologies  of  extravagant 
praise  for  CathoUc  schools  in  America's 
search  for  a  true  pluralism,  or  to  grim  warn- 
ings (such  as  those  expressed  by  Msgr.  Dono- 
hue) to  the  pubUc  sector  as  to  the  grave 
financial  consequences  that  must  foUow  the 
closing  of  Catholic  schools. 

In  my  Judgment,  CathoUc  educators.  In 
their  emphasis  on  the  search  for  fli^>M>i»i 
aupport,  have  made  a  twofold  tragic  error. 
First,  they  have  attributed  to  the  need  for 
money,  the  grave  and  lixq>€rUed  condition  of 
CathoUc  schools;  and  second,  they  have  failed 
to  discern  that  the  struggle  for  pubUc  sup- 
port for  Catholic  schools  can  no  longer  be 
argued  in  the  rhetoric  and  language  which 
characterized  the  1960'8  and  early  1960'b.  And 
this  Is  not  to  tninimigi^»  the  struggle  at  those 
earlier  years,  or  to  suggest  that  the  history 
of  pubUc  support  for  private  schools  in 
America  has  been  fully  written.  It  Is  as  yet 
an  unfolding  story,  but  the  enactment  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  in 
1965,  with  Its  provisions  for  Federal  support 
to  private  schools,  has  unequivocaUy  estab- 
lished the  principle  of  support. 

A  survey  conducted  by  the  American  Jew- 
ish Oongrees  showed  that  bills  to  provide 
direct  state  aid  to  paroehlal  and  other  pri- 
vate schools  were  considered  by  20  state  legis- 
latures in  1968,  with  pasaage   achieved  In 
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three  of  the  leglslattires,  but  with  "a  oon- 
tintUng  effort  by  reUgious  groups  to  vrtn 
pubUc  funds  for  parochial  schools."  What- 
ever form  public  support  of  private  schools 
assumes,  it  is,  in  my  Judgment,  inevitable; 
and  the  intricacies  of  the  pattern  it  assuntes 
WiU  be  formulated  within  the  ensuing  few 
years.  The  questions  which  should  concern 
Catholic  educators  are  those  which  ask: 
What  Is  the  quality  of  our  schools?  Whom 
are  we  (and  whom  should  we  be)  educating? 
What  are  our  responslblUtlee  to  the  new  poor 
in  the  cities  In  which  our  schools  have  been 
traditionally  located?  Have  we  a  philosophic 
commitment  and  a  set  of  clearly  defined 
objectives  which  Justify  CathoUc  schools? 
What  Is  to  be  done  about  the  declination  In 
religious  vocations  and  the  staffing  of  parish 
schools? 

As  always,  history  can  be  used  as  an  In- 
structive force  In  confronting  current  prob- 
lems. The  history  of  Catholic  education  in 
America  has  been  written  more  as  church 
history  than  as  social  process  and  as  a  con- 
sequence many  of  the  dynamics  which  un- 
derUe  the  origins  of  a  parochial  school  sys- 
tem have  been  adumbrated  under  the  reli- 
gious rubrics  of  the  third  Plenary  Council 
of  Baltimore  (1884),  religious  protocol,  and 
clerical  and  episcopal  Intransigence  faced 
with  the  reputedly  Irrellg^lous  public  school. 
What  (In  our  Judgment)  has  been  paid  Uttle 
attention  to  Is  the  struggle  and  social  adap- 
tation of  an  Irish  peasant  immigrant  urban 
subcommunlty  out  of  which  the  parish 
school  (fashioned  in  the  mandates  of  the 
Third  Plenary  CouncU)  emerged.  It  Is  my 
view  that  the  impoverished  urban  Irish  com- 
munity created  a  community  school  system 
to  serve  Its  chUdren  and  that  Its  motivation 
was  poUtlcal  and  social;  only  IncldentaUy 
were  the  strategies  of  a  chtirch-school  system 
evolved.  In  a  measure  dictated.  In  order  that 
the  Irish  community  school  be  given  cohe- 
slveness,  a  Oemeinsc/ia/f  strength,  and  an 
Inviolable  religious  Ideology.  And  this  is  not 
Intended  to  demean  the  reUglous  motivation: 
It  Is  rather  to  note  that  an  impoverished  and 
deprived  ("disadvantaged,"  If  one  prefers  the 
current  euphemism)  urban  cconmunlty  used 
both  ethnicity  and  religion  as  the  basic  weap- 
ons against  an  oppressive  establishment. 
Seen  in  this  perspective,  the  CathoUc  parish 
schools  are  an  historical  analogue  which 
should  help  explain  the  efforts  of  the  con- 
temporary urban  poor  (predominantly  Black. 
Pxierto  Rlcan,  and  Mexican-American)  to 
create  community  school  systems  which  re- 
flect their  eth09  and  assure  their  culturml 
survival;  and  out  of  a  multitudinous  experi- 
ence, Irish  CathoUc  schoolmen  should  be,  not 
only  the  best  Informed  educators  on  urban 
education  and  the  aspirations  of  ethnic  en- 
claves, but  should  be  (as  they  have  not  been) 
the  most  stalwart  defenders  of  urban  educa- 
tional decentralization  and  of  community 
control  of  schools.  The  two  basic  Ingredlenta 
which  irretrievably  relate  CathoUc  schools 
to  the  contemporary  urban  context  are  pov- 
erty and  ethnicity:  and  the  contemporary 
setting  Is  an  tirban  America  In  which  the 
parish  school  originated  and  in  which  it  has 
traditlonaUy  prevaUed. 

The  contempoimry  urban  educattooal 
scene  Is  one  of  confusion,  bitterness,  a  wors- 
ening reaUty  which  persists  despite  massive 
federal  aid  and  a  plethora  of  ambitiously 
experimental  constructs :  the  answers  to  a 
miUtltude  al  problems  are  not  easy,  but  as 
Daniel  P.  Moynihan  (who  la  an  exemplar 
both  of  ethnldty  and  social  class)  sardonl- 
c&Uy  obaoves,  It  may  be  that  the  problems 
have  not  been  correctly  drilned: 

As  the  decade  closed  the  New  York  City 
Master  Plan  was  to  declare:  "The  plain  fact 
U  that  no  one  yet  knows  how  to  make  a 
ghetto  school  work." 

This  statement  in  Itstif  Is  a  considerable 
advance,  even  thou^  the  problem  Is  etlU 
poorly  stated  by  describing  the  slum  school 
as  a  "ghetto"  school. 
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Cnie  plain  fact  Is  that  nobody  knows 
how  to  make  a  real  ghetto  school — ^that  \m, 
one  made  up  of  European  Jewish  students— 
not  work.  The  ghetto  schools  of  Europe  were 
where  Nobel  physfdats  first  learned  calculus. 
One  of  the  most  profound  misstatements  <rf 
the  situation  of  the  black  in  urban  Amer- 
ica— or,  for  that  matter,  that  of  the  Irish, 
Italian  and  other  agricultural  inunlgrants 
who  arrived  In  the  cities  In  dreuntstanoes 
comparable  to  those  of  the  blacks — has  been 
to  state  It  In  terms  of  the  Jewish  experimoe.) 

Nonetheless,  the  iUusion  of  knowledge 
faded  with  the  New  York  City  Master  Plan, 
and  this  at  least  is  the  beginning  of  prob- 
lem solving. 

Characteristically,  Moynihan  wUl  have  In- 
furiated some  people,  but  with  typical  per- 
spicadty,  he  has  cut  down  to  the  root  of  the 
matter.  If  education  Is  to  be  effective  (Moy- 
nihan Is  saying)  in  urban  schools  (which 
have  tradlttonally  been  the  schools  of  the 
minority  poor) ,  then  it  must  reflect  the  life- 
styles, the  mores,  and  the  needs  of  its  con- 
stituency: in  sum,  it  miist  be  both  of  and 
by  the  community.  The  puUlc  schoolmen 
have  not  yet  oomprdiended  this  elemental 
dynamic:  the  complexity  of  the  struggle  for 
the  control  of  public  schools  cannot  be  un- 
derstood luilese  one  sees  the  stzuggle  in 
ethnic  and  community  terms  with  all  of  the 
intricacies  of  a  socio-economic  tableau  in 
which  new  destines  and  power  are  being 
forged. 

But  the  CathoUc  schools  do  understand 
the  dynamic;  both  their  genesis  and  experi- 
ence confirm  the  fact.  For  the  CathoUc  urban 
schools,  the  problem  has  a  different  dimen- 
sion. As  community  schools,  the  problems 
of  community  relevancy  and  participation 
would  (In  my  view)  be  qiUckly  resolved  for 
urban  CathoUc  schools.  An  Irish,  Italian,  or 
Polish  CathoUc  slum  school  which  has  kept 
intact  its  ethnic  wellsprings  and  community 
anchorages  can  be  equaUy  as  weU  a  Bla^ 
or  hlspanlc  Catholic  slum  school  with  the 
strength  which  ethnicity  and  community  af- 
ford. For  CathoUc  schoolmen,  the  problem 
quite  simply  Is:  "WIU  we  tmdertake  to  edu- 
cate the  Black  and  hlspanlc  poor  who  are 
the  new  constltuendes  of  our  urban  pai^ 
Ishes?"  And  the  answer  to  this  question  must 
be  fort)iright  and  honest;  on  It  binges  the 
survival  of  the  urban  CathoUc  school. 

It  Is  not  an  easy  question.  And  It  cannot  be 
dismissed  by  noting  that  the  Black  urban 
poor  are,  in  the  main,  non-CathoUc:  for,  if 
this  imposes  the  need  to  define  CathoUc  en- 
deavour In  apostoUc  terms.  It  cannot  obscure 
the  relatively  modest  efforts  of  American 
CathoUdsm  in  behalf  of  Black  Americans. 
But  what  of  the  hlspanlc  poor,  traditlonaUy 
CathoUc,  and  the  mission  of  the  CathoUc 
urban  school?  How  are  we  to  explain  our  es- 
sentlally  unsubstantial  efforts  in  their  be- 
half? Has  the  urban  parish  school  retreated 
so  far  from  Its  twin  dynamics  of  ethnldty 
and  community  that  the  hlspanlr  poor  are 
invisible  in  iU  midst? 

It  is  the  urban  demos  which  Catholle 
schoolmen  must  reddlne  once  again.  With 
this  done,  other  problems  wUl  be  easUy  re- 
solved. If  we  keep  in  mind  that  it  is  to 
the  urban  dtadels  of  the  poor  that  Father 
McCluskey  Is  referring  in  his  apostrophe  to 
the  Catholic  school,  his  words  have  a  poig- 
nant eloquence: 

"Have  the  CathoUo  schools  in  America  been 
a  f  aUure  or  a  success?  Tb»  first  answer  Is  a 
retort:  Has  any  human  Institution  been  an 
unqualified  faUure  or  success?  One  oould  aa 
easUy  ask:  Is  any  marriage  an  unqualified 
faUure  or  success?  Perhapa  In  aU  fairness, 
we  should  let  each  generation  return  Its 
own  answer.  In  general,  however,  it  can  be 
readUy  said  that  in  many  Important  ways, 
as  abaU  be  seen,  the  OatboUe  eobool  has 
been  and  Is  an  outstanding  snceeaa.  ftankly. 
irttere  it  may  have  tallan  ahoct  of  tti  da- 
mandlng  Ideal,  a  portion  of  the  blame  can 
be  laid  at  the  door  at  government  whose 
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poUclag  on  support  have  mad*  th«  burden 
of  nnanclnc  tlM  OatboUe  Mlkool  ■ocli »  baavy 
on*.  In  muf  vrvnt,  tb*  CatboUe  aebool  ba« 
uiMl  to  ka«p  tiotb  wltb  tb*  tranaowwtent 
cbaraetar  of  lU  itostar's  mlaaton." 

I  b*T«  pnpand  a  aarvn-polnt  cback  ttot 
of  rvcoaunrandatlona  for  CatboUc  KbooU.  and 
tbey  are  akaUtally  appandad;  in  my  tact  I 
bar*  Intruded  on  moat  of  them,  and  tbey 
mlgbt  be  oonaldered  an  Inventory  for  sur- 
Tlval.  No  one  of  tbem  Is  lUted  wltbout  a 
full  awaranaae  of  the  dlfflculUes  tmpoeed  and 
tbe  unoertaUitiea  to  be  encountered.  Yet, 
In  my  conatdared  Judgment,  tbey  point  tbe 
way  to  a  renalaaance  of  Cbrlstl&n  effort  in 
behalf  of  children :  For  Catholic  icboola  there 
can  be  no  retreat  from  tbe  urban  centers 
and  tbe  eontezta  of  socio-economic  deprlva- 
tlon;  Catbollc  achooUnen  must  define  as 
their  major  constituency  the  urban  poor; 
ethnicity  and  cooununlty  must  provide  the 
animus  which  gives  nieanlng  and  dimension 
to  educational  programs,  governance,  and 
participation;  Catbollc  schools  must  draw 
support  from  all  Catbollc  InstltutloDS 
(health  services,  etc.)  to  assure  all  needed 
service  for  the  child  and  his  family;  tbe 
declination  In  religious  vocations  must  be 
reversed,  and  tbe  dominant  administrative 
and  teaching  cadres  of  Catholic  schools  most 
be  tba  raUgloua;  liaison  between  suburban 
and  urban  CatboUe  schools  must  be  eatab- 
llabed  wltb  a  major  assumption  of  fiscal  sup- 
port borne  by  affluent  suburban  parishes, 
wltb  a  continuing  exchange  of  staff,  stu- 
dents, and  an  eclectic  sharing  of  facilities: 
Catholic  colleges  and  universltlea  must  ba 
continuously  Involved  In  educational  ex- 
perimentation within  Catbollc  schools  and 
must  become  tbe  nt«Jor  resource  (or  Izuio- 
▼atlon  and  adviaament. 

My  recommandatloos  are  neither  naive  not 
quixotic.  If  money  Is  a  neceaaary  Ingradlant, 
It  Is  not  the  major  element  which  prognosti- 
cates success  or  failure.  Tbe  major  ingredient 
must  be  a  commitment  to  tbe  ideals  of 
Christian  education,  and  tbe  tenets  at  an 
Jodale-Cbrlstlan  ethic.  All  else  is,  at  beat, 
relative.  Catbollc  schoolmen  in  today's 
trouMad  tlmea.  should  find  encouragement 
in  tba  words  of  8t.  Jean  Baptlste  de  La  9aUe. 
an  earlier  OatboUc  educator  of  modest  tal- 
mta.  who  faced  tbe  staggarlng  problems  of 
bis  devout  commitment  with  tbeee  words: 
"Am  our  oCBce  offends  tbe  scfaoolmaaters.  we 
have  in  everyone  of  them  a  declared  and  in- 
veterate enemy,  and  all  in  a  body  tbey  have 
often  armed  tbe  powers  of  tbe  world  to 
destroy  us.  Tet,  notwithstanding  all.  tbe  edl- 
floa  u  staadlng.  alttaoogb  it  waa  so  often 
trambllnc  on  tba  brink  of  ruin.  Tbia  ia  what 
leada  nM  to  bope  tbat  it  wUl  endure,  and 
render  to  tba  Cboreb  tbe  services  she  has 
a  right  to  expect  trout  it." 


MA19DATORY  RETIREMENT  AT  100 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or  wnnntMOTk 
IM  THS  HOUSS  OF  BEPRESSNTATIVXS 

Tue$amw.  April  29.  197i 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  recdved 
a  letter  from  one  of  mj  OoncresBman- 
less  WMhlncton.  D.C.,  constituenta.  I 
thou^t  I  should  ahart.  his  commentB 
with  an  the  Members  ot  this  eminent 
body. 

I  do  not  necessarily  share  my  corre- 
spondent's views  on  the  need  for  a  man- 
datory retirement  a<e.  Age  is  not  an 
InfalUhle  tnrttratlon  of  either  abiUty  or 
Inoompetanee.  But  barrtnc  other  reforms 
of  the  seuloilty  systan,  this  may  be  an 
altemattre: 
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I  am  sure  tbe  Democratic  Study  Oroup 
bas  given  much  thought  to  means  of  getting 
younger,  more  capable  men  in  poaltions  of 
authority.  It's  dear  that  moat  men  will  not 
relinquish  power  voluntarily  and  tbarefore 
it  Is  necessary,  or  at  least  daatrable,  to  come 
up  with  a  proposal  wbiob  would  permit  as 
little  rational  oppoaltlon  as  poealble. 

Few  men  who  are  70  will  vote  to  have  an 
age  restriction  of  70  or  even  76  Impoaed  on 
committee  chairmen.  Bven  men  of  75  or  so 
would  see  themselves  threatened  if  a  limita- 
tion of  80  were  to  be  Impoaed.  But  what 
about  this:  who,  with  a  straight  face,  could 
seriously  insist  that  a  man  of  100  years  be 
given  a  committee  chairmanship?  A  bill  to 
prohibit  centogenarlans  from  being  cotnmit- 
tee  chairmen  should  be  relatively  easy  to  get 
through  the  House.  Clearly,  no  one  is  af- 
fected. The  same  is  true  for  95  and  even  00. 

Uy  suggestion  would  be  that  a  bill  be 
introduced  to  limit  tbe  age  of  committee 
chairman  to  100  as  of  1070;  to  05  as  of 
1071;  to  90  as  of  1072;  etc.  Thus,  in  seven 
years,  we  would  have  a  livable  marlmum 
age  of  05. 

This  de-escalation  Is  too  rapid,  of  course, 
and  comprocnlsea  would  have  to  be  worked 
out. 

In  compromlaing,  a  maximum  age  of  70 
might  be  agreed  on  and  perhaps  the  seven 
years  could  be  extended  to  ten  or  twelve.  But, 
the  dam  would  be  broken. 


Ajynl  28,  1970 


UNITED  STATES  SHOULD  SEEK  UJI. 
CONSIDERATION  OP  THE  CAM- 
BODIAN CRISIS 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

or   NKW   TOaK 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESKNTAllVSS 

Tuesday,  AprU  28.  1970 

Mr.  BINOHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
being  told  that  Cambodl*  Is  being  in- 
vaded. The  Nixon  administration  says  it 
Is  giving  consideration  to  Cambodia's 
request  for  massive  military  assistance. 
We  do  not  have  any  assurance  that  such 
assistance,  if  rendered,  would  not  include 
American  advisers  or  even  troops.  This 
Is  dearty  a  case  for  consideration  by  tbe 
United  Nations,  not  a  case  for  unilateral 
Intervention. 

I  have  sent  the  following  telegram  to 
the  Secretary  of  State.  It  is  my  fervent 
hope  that  by  taking  this  case  to  the 
United  Nations,  we  can  avoid  the  quag- 
mire of  another  Vietnam. 

The  telegram  follows: 

It  is  Imperative  that  the  Cambodian  crisis 
be  submitted  to  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council  at  once.  If  the  Security  Council  can 
coma  to  no  agreement  on  the  matter,  then 
the  Issue  should  be  referred  to  the  General 
Aaaembly,  at  a  Special  Session  to  be  called 
for  the  purpoee.  under  the  "Uniting  for  Peace 
Resolution." 

If  an  Invasion  of  Cambodia  by  North  Viet- 
nam Is  In  progress,  as  you  have  suggested, 
then  this  Is  clearly  a  case  of  aggression  and 
should  be  handled  In  accordance  wltb  tbe 
provisions  of  the  Charter.  I  cannot  under- 
stand why  this  has  not  been  the  Administra- 
tion's poaltton  from  the  beginning. 

If  an  appropriate  body  of  the  UJ7.  finds 
that  aggreaalon  Is  being  committed  and  that 
collective  action  should  be  taken  under  UJf. 
auspieee,  then  the  United  States  should  fully 
support  that  action.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  is  no  such  finding  by  a  tJJf .  body,  then 
the  United  States  should  not  attempt  once 
again  to  play  policeman  on  Its  own  or  wltb 


a  handful  of  allies.  Tba  American  people 
want  no  nkore  VIetnams. 

I  understand  that  a  new  Cambodian  Am- 
bassador bas  Just  arrived  in  New  York,  and 
I  hope  Cambodia  will  take  its  case  to  the 
8ec\irity  Council.  But  If  Cambodia  does  not 
do  so  promptly,  tbe  United  States  shotUd. 


PHILADELPHIA  CITY  COUNCIL  RES- 
OLUTION MEMORIALIZING  THE 
SECRETARY  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCA- 
TION, AND  WELFARE  TO  HELP 
ESTABLISH  A  CENTRALIZED  FA- 
CILITY  WITHIN  PHILADELPHIA 
FOR  THE  DIAGNOSIS  AND  RE- 
FERRAL OF  DRUG  ADDICTS  AND 
FOR  COMPREHENSIVE  PRO- 
GRAMS OF  DRUG  ABUSE  EDUCA- 

CA-noN 


HON.  JAMES  A.  BYRNE 

OF   PXNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  28.  1970 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Honorable  Paul  D'Ortona, 
president  of  the  City  Council  of  Philadel- 
phia, has  brought  to  my  attention  Reso- 
lution 248,  which  was  adopted  unani- 
mously by  the  council  on  April  16.  This 
matter  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  city 
of  Philadelphia,  and  I  call  this  resolu- 
tion to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 
RssoLtmoif  No.  34S 

Memorializing  the  U.S.  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  to  help  establish  a 
centralised  faclUty  within  Philadelphia  for 
the  dlagnoaia  and  referral  of  drug  addicts 
and  for  comprehensive  programs  of  drug 
abuse  education. 

Whereas,  Recent  investigation  has  con- 
firmed that  the  extent  of  drug  addiction  in 
Philadelphia  bas  reached  alarming  propor- 
tions; and 

Whereas,  Drug  addiction  Is  a  disease  that 
results  in  debilitating  effects  on  the  Individ- 
ual and  hla  social  environment;  and 

Whereas,  Addicts  often  are  forced  to  re- 
sort to  supporting  their  habit  by  Crimea 
against  property  and  persons;  and 

Whereas.  Drug-related  thefts  are  estimated 
to  Involve  millions  of  dollars  of  property  each 
year  in  this  city;  and 

Whereas.  Existing  treatment  settings  In  the 
Greater  Philadelphia  area  do  not  have  ade- 
quate facilities  to  treat  the  great  number 
of  addicta  needing  rehabilitation;  and 

Whereas.  There  Is  a  demonstrated  need  In 
tbe  City  of  Philadelphia  for  a  centralized  di- 
agnostic, referral  and  educational  facility; 
and 

Whereas,  President  Nixon  has  recognized 
tbe  need  for  expending  more  federal  funds 
for  strengthened  enforcement,  more  research, 
and  improved  rehabilitation;  therefore 

Jlesolretf,  By  the  Council  of  the  City  o) 
Fhilaielphia,  That  we  hereby  memorialize 
tbe  Honorable  Robert  Finch,  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  to  help  ea- 
tabUab,  through  the  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health  and  other  appropriate  agen- 
cies, a  centralized  facility  within  the  City 
of  Philadelphia  for  tbe  diagnosis  and  referral 
of  drug  addicts  and  for  comprehensive  pro- 
grams of  drug  abuse  education. 

Reaolned,  That  certified  copies  of  this  Res- 
olution be  sent  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  Vice-President,  Speaker  of  the  House, 
President  Pro  Tempore  of  the  Senate,  United 
States  Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare,  Congressional  representatives  from 
Philadelphia  and  United  States  Senators 
from  Pennsylvania,  as  evldanee  of  the  sln- 
oere  sentiments  of  this  legislatlTe  body. 


April  28,  1970 


III 


Certification:   This  is  a  true  and  correct 
copy  of  the  original  Resolution  adopted  by 
the  Coimcil  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia  on 
tbe  sixteenth  day  of  AprU,  1070. 
Paxtl  D'Oxtona, 

President  of  City  Council. 
Attest: 

Charles  H.  Sawyer,  Jr., 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  Council. 


ERNEST  CUNEO  WRITES  ABOUT 
VIETNAM 


HON.  L.  MENDEL  RIVERS 

or  sorrrH  Carolina 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  28.  1970 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  former 

colleague,  Morgan  M.  Moulder  of  Cam- 

denton,  Mo.,  has  brought  to  my  attention 

an  article  from  the  Ct.  Louis  Globe 
Democrat  by  Ernest  Cimeo  concerning 
our  policy  in  Vietnam.  At  Mr.  Moulder's 
suggestion,  I  bring  it  to  the  attention  of 
the  Members  of  the  House.  The  article 
follows: 
"Back  to  Amzrica"  or  "On  to  Hanoi"? 

(By  Ernest  Cuneo) 
Washinoton. — We  are  not  listening  to  a 
great  debate  on  American  foreign  policy 
for  the  simple  bad  reason  that  full  considera- 
tion of  available  courses  are  not  being  con- 
sidered. 

The  Senate  is  determined  that  we  vacate 
Vietnam  immediately.  Tbe  President  is  In 
accord  with  the  objective  of  Vietnam  with- 
drawal, but  asks  for  time. 

No  one  pretends  that  this  Is  anything  but 
an  American  defeat,  and  the  world  so  re- 
gards It. 

Reasonable  senators  very  reasonably  de- 
clare the  United  States  should  never  have 
entered  Vietnam  in  the  first  place.  This  may 
be  true,  but  these  same  reasonable  senators 
ought  to  consider  what  other  reasonable  men 
believe  we  should  have  done  when  we 
got  there.  Unfortunately,  this  is  not  being 
mentioned,  much  less  debated. 

But  there  is  authority,  from  Shakespeare 
to  Von  Clausewltz.  that  what  we  did  after 
we  landed  in  Vietnam  has  a  great  deal  more 
to  do  with  the  present  deplorable  state  of 
our  affairs  than  the  Intervention  Itself.  De- 
clared Shakespeare's  Polonlus,  "beware  of  en- 
trance to  a  quarrel;  but  being  in,  heart  that 
the  opposed  may  beware  of  thee." 

This,  of  course,  is  exactly  what  the  United 
States  has  not  done  in  Vietnam.  On  the 
contrary,  we  have  repeatedly  assured  the 
enemy  that  we  fight  a  limited  war  for  limited 
objectives. 

We  have  not  only  limited  our  weapons, 
but  we  have  Informed  the  enemy  of  vast 
areas  In  his  own  country  where  even  these 
would  not  be  used. 

We  have  assured  the  enemy  and  the  world 
that  we  will  permit  strikes  at  us  from  sanc- 
tuary border  states. 

We  have  accepted  his  denials  that  he  bas 
an  army  in  Laos,  even  when  that  army  at- 
tacks in  vast  force. 

We  have  withdrawn  troops,  thus  exposing 
those  remaining. 

The  vital  military  element  of  surprise, 
we  have  abandoned.  Our  military  are  regu- 
larly hauled  before  Congress  to  reveal  pub- 
licly their  tactics  and  strategy. 

In  an  effort  to  bring  about  negotiation, 
we  have  deprived  oxii  own  troops  of  air  pro- 
tection. The  American  casualties  since  nego- 
tiations started  are  appalling.  Tet  the  only 
thing  decided  is  the  shape  of  the  table.  Noth- 
ing else  has  been  offered  by  the  enemy. 
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From  'ibis.  It  is  at  least  an  arguable  In- 
ference that  defeatism  and  palliation  of  the 
enemy  may  be  the  very  cause  of  our  mis- 
fortunes. 

Worldwide  pressure  has  mounted,  not 
eased,  since  American  policy  wavered.  Tbe 
Middle  East  has  been  raised  to  the  point  of 
explosion.  Small  powers  order  us  out,  our 
allies  leave  us.  In  other  quarters  of  the  globe, 
large  American  properties  are  seized;  our 
embassy  compounds  are  assailed  by  rioters. 

Withal,  we  have  the  ^^reatest  military  force 
In  world's  history.  Its  effectiveness  is  magnl- 
ficlent.  Its  morale  high.  Indeed,  from  the 
standpoint  of  Von  Clauswitz,  the  perform- 
ance of  our  armed  forces  is  miraculous. 

Incredibly,  our  armed  forces  have  not  even 
been  allowed  a  military  objective.  The  final 
military  objective  is  to  break  the  will  of  the 
enemy's  army  to  fight.  In  order  to  break  the 
win  of  an  army.  It  must  be  defeated  In  battle. 
In  order  to  defeat  it  in  battle,  it  must  be  cut 
off  from  its  base  or  its  base  destroyed. 

But  the  United  States  armed  forces  have 
not  been  permitted  by  Washington  to  Invade 
North  Vietnam,  in  general,  nor  to  assail  the 
enemy's  main  bases,  Hanoi  and  the  port  of 
Haiphong,  In  particular. 


"WELFARE  CADILLAC":    THE  SONG 
THE  PRESIDENT  DIDN'T  HEAR 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  28.  1970 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  song  "Welfare  Cadillac"  initially  re- 
quested by  President  Nixon  for  a  Johnny 
Cash  performance  at  the  White  House 
created  such  a  controversy  that  the  song 
was  omitted  from  the  program. 

Without  commenting  on  the  merit  of 
the  song,  I  though:  it  would  be  of  In- 
terest to  make  the  words  available 
through  the  Congressional  Record  as  a 
matter  of  information. 

The  words  of  the  song,  as  published 
in  Human  Events,  follows: 

The  Weij-axx  Cadiixac 
Well  I  never  worked  much 
In  fact,  I've  been  poor  all  my  life.  I  g^uess  all 

I  really  own  is  10  kids  and  a  wife 
This  house  that  I  live  in  is  mine 
But  it's  really  a  shack 

Yet  I  always  manage  somehow  to  drive  me 
a  brand-new  Cadillac. 

The  back  door  steps  they  done  fell  on  down 

The  front  screen  door  is  off  and  lajrin'  some- 
where out  there  on  the  ground 

The  wind  just  now  whipi}ed  another  piece 
of  that  old  tar  roofln'  off  the  back 

Sure  hope  it  don't  skin  up  that  new  Cadillac. 

The  r.-ont  porch  posts  they're  loose  at  the 

bottom 
In   winter  time   we  sometimes   have   some 

snow  t'.jw  through  the  cracks 
It  isn't  too  bad,  we  Just  pile  up  and  sleep 

back  under  that  new  Cadillac 
I  know  the  place  ain't  much 
But  I  sure  dont  pay  the  rent 
I  get  a  check  the  first  of  every  month  from 

this  here  federal  gov*inent 
Every  Wednesday  '  get  commodltlea 
Sometimes  four  or  -ive  sacks 
Pick    'em   up   down   at   the   Welfare    office 

drivin'  that  new  Cadillac. 

Some  folks  say  I'm  crazy  and  I've  even  been 

called  a  fool 
But  my  kids  get  free  books  and  free  limches 

at  school 
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We  get  peanut  butter  and  cheese,  and  man 
they  give  us  flour  by  the  sack 

Of  course  them  welfare  checks  tbey  make 
tbe  payments  on  tbia  new  Cadillac. 

Now  that  I  see  it  these  other  folks  are  fools 
They're  work'n  and  payln'  taxes  just  to  send 

my  youg'uns  to  school 
The   Salvation   Army   cuts   their   hair   and 

gives  the  clothes  we  wear  on  tbe  back 
So  we  can  dress  up  and  ride  around  and 

show  off  'his  new  Cadillac. 

But  things  still  are  goln'  to  get  better  yet 

or  at  least  that's  what  I  understand 
Tbey  tell  me  this  new  President  put  in  a 

whole  new  poverty  plan. 
He's  goln'  to  send  us  poor  folks  money 
They  say  we're  goln'  to  live  down  here  in 

style 
In  fact,  my  wife's  already  shoppln'  around 

for  her  new  Cadillac. 


HE  GAVE  LIFE  TO  THE  LAW 


HON.  ALBERT  W.  WATSON 

or   SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  28.  1970 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Just  re- 
cently, one  of  the  most  respected  and 
distinguished  legal  scholars  in  this  Na- 
tion, Charles  B.  Elliott,  passed  away  in 
Columbia,  B.C. 

"Mr.  Charlie,"  as  he  was  affection- 
ately called  by  thousands  of  aspiring 
yoimg  attorneys,  including  myself,  dedi- 
cated his  entire  career  to  the  law  and 
preparing  others  for  a  legal  career.  He 
revered  the  law,  and  he  inspired  in  his 
students  a  healthy  respect  for  those  legal 
principles  upon  which  our  great  democ- 
racy was  f  oimded. 

I  have  never  seen  his  equal  in  the  field 
of  constitutional  law.  I  have  often  said 
that  if  the  Warren  Court  had  taken  Mr. 
Charlie's  "con  law"  course,  quite  pos- 
sibly, our  Constitution  would  not  have 
been  so  manhandled  by  the  (^urt  in  the 
past  15  years.  Like  our  distinguished  col- 
league in  the  other  body,  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Eevin,  Profes- 
sor Elliott  could  quote  verbatim  from  the 
major  cases  which  have  been  decided  by 
the  High  Court  in  its  history. 

Mr.  Charlie  is  survived  by  his  dear 
wife,  Mrs.  Irene  Elliott.  Like  hex  late 
husband,  Mrs.  Elliott  has  devoted  an  out- 
standing and  unselfish  career  to  the  edu- 
cation of  our  youth.  Among  the  many 
English  courses  she  taught  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  South  Carolina  before  a  well- 
deserved  retirement  were  the  legendary 
Great  Books  and  Epic  Poetry.  My  pro- 
found expression  of  sympathy  goes  to 
Mrs.  Elliott  upon  her  great  loss. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  editorial 
which  appeared  in  a  recent  issue  of  the 
State  newspaper  is  a  tribute  to  Mr. 
Charlie.  It  says  far  better  than  I  how 
deeply  we  shall  miss  this  remarkable  and 
gifted  man,  and  I  commend  it  to  my 
colleagues  and  the  Nation  as  follows: 
Hz  Gave  Lite  to  the  Law 

The  world  has  too  few  people  like  Charles 
Bell  Elliott;  now  it  has  one  less. 

When  he  died  Sunday  at  64,  "Mr.  Charlie" 
had  been  out  of  the  mainstream  oT  South 
Carolina  affairs  for  some  years.  Tet  few  men 
were  remembered  wltb  greater  fondness  and 
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r«ap«ct  Ui*n  this  man  who  left  such  •  strong 
impiint  on  the  Isw  of  the  stste  and  upon  the 
hearts  of  thooe  who  knew  hlzn. 

HL.  great,  domed  head  was  a  veritable  law 
library,  but  his  specialties  were  property  and 
constitutional  law.  He  practiced  and  taught 
law  with  seat  and  rare  skill.  His  scholarship, 
particularly  In  the  area  of  property  law.  con- 
tributed greatly  to  Its  development. 

A  great  buouui  and  a  great  humorist,  "Mr. 
Charlie."  for  35  years  a  teacher  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  South  Carolina  Law  School,  bad  a 
rare  ability  to  make  such  dry  and  obtua* 
subjects  of  Future  InteresU  (Property  4) 
Interesting  and  understandable.  He  regaled 
his  students  with  anecdotes  from  his  long 
career  as  a  lawyer,  even  injecting  a  large  dash 
of  wit.  and  the  law  became  a!ive. 

On  May  31,  1M7.  many  of  those  former 
students  gathered  to  pay  homage  to  this 
great  lawyer,  great  teacher  and  old  friend. 
The  group  Included  the  state's  most  promi- 
nent leaders  of  the  bar  and  of  politics.  Oov- 
ernor  McNalr.  former  Governor  Russell  were 
among  those  making  testimonial  remarks, 
and  the  Charles  B.  Elliott  Fund  was  estab- 
lished at  the  University.  The  prevailing  senti- 
ment was  affectionate  appreciation. 

Those  who  missed  "Mr.  Charlie"  along  the 
way  mlssiTfl  an  experience  and  a  treat. 


COMMENDATION  OP  COMMIS- 
SIONER DONALD  JACKSON  AND 
HIS  ICC  STAFF 


HON.  ALPHONZO  BEU 

or  CAuroBNt* 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  28.  1970 

Mr.  BELL  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
one  of  the  most  frequently  heard  and 
often  believed  complaints  today  is  that 
the  Federal  bureaucracy  is  ao  weighted 
down  by  its  own  bulk  that  it  is  incapable 
of  responding  to  the  citizenry  it  Is  sup- 
posed to  serve.  We  know,  from  our  own 
volume  of  individual  casework,  that  while 
there  is  sometimes  merit  to  this  allega- 
tion, for  the  most  part  our  Government 
emi^oyees  perform  their  jobs  with  dla- 
tinction.  It  is  especially  pleasant,  there- 
fore, to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  Just  one  example — represent- 
ative of  countless  thousands— of  the 
kind  of  outstanding  service  that  the 
agencies  of  our  Oovemment  do  perform, 
every  day.  for  the  citizens  of  our  Nation. 
This  particular  case  is  explained  in  the 
following  letter  of  appreciation  to  Com- 
missioner Donald  L.  Jackson  and  his  staff 
at  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
for  their  expeditious  solution  to  the  kind 
of  frustrating  problem  with  which  we  are 
all  familiar.  I  would  like  to  add  my  own 
commendation  for  the  fine  work  of  the 
ICC. 

The  letter  follows: 

MT7NICXPAL  Oouar  Los  Ancklxs 

JvrotciASs  Dbtkict. 
Lot  Angeles.  CaUf..  Ajtril  17,  1970. 
Commissioner  Donalo  L.  Jacxsom. 
Interstate  Commerce  Committion, 
Legislative  Office.  WaaMngton,  D.C. 

Dkam  Com m BsioNxa :  We  wish  to  thank  you 
and  your  staff  for  your  assistance  In  locating 
and  expediting  delivery  of  our  special  trust 
refund  check  forms  shipped  from  Chicago 
and  unobtainable  due  to  the  recent  wildcat 
strikes  In  the  trucking  Industry. 

The  shipment  had  been  delayed  for  mora 
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than  a  week.  Our  attempts  to  locate  It  were 
fruitless.  We  had  called,  the  bank  had  called 
and  the  printer  had  called.  The  only  answer 
we  received  was  that  the  shipment  could  be 
anywhere  between  Chicago  and  Los  Angeles. 

Your  ofBce  was  contacted  at  no<Hi  on  AprU 
8  and  at  4:00  pjn.  that  same  day  we  were 
notified  that  the  shipment  was  In  Los  An- 
geles and  could  be  picked  up  Unmedlately. 

Tour  efforts  prevented   any  delay  in  our 
continuous  mailing  of  approximately  300  ball 
refund  checks   per  day   to  many   recipients 
badly  In  need  of  the  money. 
Very  truly  yours. 

OKoaca  J.   BAaaotm.  Clerk. 


April  28,  1970 


SO"    GARY  SCHOBORG 


HON.  M.  G.  (GENE)  SNYDER 

or   KKMTTTCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  28.  1970 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tues- 
day. April  21.  Sgt.  Gary  Schoborg.  20. 
died  in  a  hospital  in  Da  Nang  of  wounds 
suffered  in  a  battle  on  April  13. 

I  never  met  Gary  Schoborg.  but  I  feel 
as  if  I  knew  him  very  well.  When  I  heard 
the  news,  there  was  little  I  could  do.  His 
ptu'ents  had  written  me  about  Gary  be- 
fore. I  sent  them  a  message  of  regret 
and  then  I  sat  down  and  looked  over  the 
letters  I  had  received  from  Gary  over 
the  past  year. 

I  first  heard  from  him  on  May  12,  1969. 
He  had  been  in  the  Army  for  less  than  a 
year.  He  was  at  Fort  Riley  at  the  time 
and  he  described  it  as  "an  all  right  place 
but  I  do  not  feel  that  I  am  doing  my 
duty  here."  He  continued:  So  I  have 
volunteered  to  go  to  Vietnam." 

Gary  ended  this  first  letter  this  way: 

I  know  what  I  want.  I  thought  about  It 
for  a  long  time  and  I'm  ready  to  go.  I 
know  there  Is  a  chance  I  might  not  come 
back  but  that  Is  up  to  God — and  I  have  faith 
In  Him. 

By  the  time  Gary  received  my  reply, 
his  orders  had  come  through  and  he  was 
to  go  to  Vietnam  in  August.  He  wrote 
me  again  in  July  1969.  thanking  me  for 
helping  him  with  his  orders.  His  only 
request  was  that  I  write  his  family.  He 
thought  that  it  might  make  them  feel 
better  about  his  assignment.  So  I  wrote 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Schoborg  that  same  day. 

On  April  21,  1970.  I  heard  the  news. 

There  is  very  little  a  man  can  say  to 
a  family  which  has  given  its  son  In  a 
'  ar.  I  rise  here  today  to  pay  tribute  to 
Gary  Schoborg.  I  rise  on  behalf  of  the 
American  people  for  whom  Gary  paid  the 
highest  sacrifice. 

Gary  was  not  content  to  let  others  do 
the  fighting.  He  wanted  to  do  It  himself — 
and  he  did. 

At  a  time  when  the  loyalty  of  Ameri- 
can youth  is  often  brought  into  question, 
Gary  Schoborg  stands  as  a  man  who  cave 
tinselflshly  of  himself  for  his  country. 
Though  words  of  praise  and  gratitude 
can  never  fill  the  void  in  the  Schoborg 
family,  it  humbles  those  of  us  whom 
Gary  died  protecting,  to  kiK>w  the  kind 
of  man.  the  kind  of  true  hero  he  was. 
Those  of  us  whom  he  left  In  this  world 
honor  the  memory  of  Gary  Schoborg.  Z 


wish  I  could  have  met  him — but  I  am 
proud  to  have  known  him. 

The  article  by  Howard  Raver  reporting 
Gary's  sacrifice,  from  the  Kentucky  Post 
of  April  24.  follows: 

"A  Pkw  Dats  ako  I'll  Bx  Horn" — Then 

Dkath   xn   Vbt 

(By  Howard  Raver) 

Gary  Allen  Schoborg  was  a  boy  who.  when 
he  knew  he  had  to  do  something,  wanted  to 
get  It  done 

That's  how  It  was  when  he  went  Into  the 
Army.  He  felt  strongly  about  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam, was  anxious  to  get  It  over  with. 

So  Gary  wrote  bis  oongreasmaa.  Gene 
Snyder,  and  asked  XtakX.  he  be  sent  to  Vlet- 


And  Gary  is  northern  Kentucky's  latest 
battle  casualty.  He  died  Tuesday  In  a  hos- 
pital at  Da  Nang  from  head  wounds  he  suf- 
fered April  13. 

Sgt  Gary  Schoborg.  30,  was  the  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  William  H.  Schoborg  of  3746  DakoU 
avenue.  Covington. 

An  artilleryman  he  had  been  stationed  at 
Plre  Base  Nancy.  13  miles  from  the  Demili- 
tarised Zone  In  Vietnam,  with  a  battery  of 
the  1st  Battalion,  39th  ArtUlery. 

HU  family  learned  by  telegram  that  Gary 
had  been  wounded  by  shrapnti  when  the 
base  was  attacked  by  hostile  forces. 

Wednesday  an  Army  oflBcer  came  to  the 
Schoborg  home  with  the  sad  news  that  Gary 
had  died.  He  never  regained  consciousness, 
bis  parents  were  told. 

Gary  had  Just  graduated  from  Holy  Cross 
High  School  In  June  1968,  when  be  enlisted 
in  the  Army  He  went  Into  service  shortly 
thereafter,  on  July  3. 

He  took  hU  basic  at  Pt.  Bennlng.  Ga.,  then 
trained  as  a  gunner  at  Pt.  SUl.  OUa.  Prom 
there  he  went  to  Pt.  Riley.  Kan.,  then  took 
survival  training — by  his  own  request — at 
Pt  Polk.  La. 

Early  in  1969,  during  the  Ruaslan-Cxecbo- 
slovaklan  trouble.  Gary  was  sent  to  Germany 
to  take  part  In  war  games  along  the  Csech 
border.  He  was  there  three  months. 

"He  felt  he  should  be  In  Vietnam,  so  he 
wrote  Mr.  Snyder."  Mrs.  Schoborg  said. 

"Gary  came  home  on  leave,  and  when  he 
got  back  to  KsnsBs  he  had  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Snyder  saying  he  could  go  to  Vietnam,"  she 
said. 

Gary  left  for  Vietnam  last  September. 

He  kept  his  family  informed  by  letter — at 
least  three  or  four  a  week — of  his  experiences 
In  Vietnam. 

In  his  last  letter,  Gary  wrote  tliat  he  was 
due  home  June  1,  when  be  would  be  out  of 
the  Army,  too. 

He  had  an  R&R  (rehabilitation  and  recrea- 
tion) leave  cmnlng  up  May  16  to  33 — "and 
when  I  get  back  I'll  have  only  a  few  days  to 
serve  and  I'll  be  home."  he  wrote. 

On  April  6.  Gary  was  assigned  to  Fire  Base 
Nancy.  "I  don't  like  It."  he  confided  In  his 
letters.  "We're  getting  hit  too  often.  Nobody 
seems  to  be  out  to  win." 

On  the  heels  of  word  of  Gary's  death  came 
a  telegram  to  the  Schoborg  family  from  Rep. 
Snyder,  who  had  been  keeping  In  close  touch 
with  his  case. 

"Gary  gave  his  life  for  bis  country  without 
quesUon,"  Snyder  said  "He  exemplified  the 
highest  Ideals  of  duty,  honor  and  country." 

Gary  Is  the  area's  108th  serviceman  to  give 
his  life  In  Vietnam,  and  Kenton  County's  43d 
casualty.  His  Is  the  first  area  death  since 
mid-January. 

Besides  his  parents.  Gary  Is  survived  by 
three  sisters.  Mary  Ellen,  Roselyn  and  KathI 
Schoborg,  all  at  home,  and  two  brothers, 
Randy,  at  home,  and  Dennis  Schoborg.  Cov- 
ington. 

Mr.  Schoborg  Is  an  assistant  supervisor  at 
the  Southwestern  Publishing  Co.,  Cincinnati. 

Swindler  Puneral  Home,  Latonla.  U  in 
charge  of  arrangements. 
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COMMUNIST  INFLUENCE  NOW  REC- 
OGNIZED IN  BOMBING  OF  PUBLIC, 
PRIVATE  BUILDINGS 
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HON.  JOE  L  EYINS 

or   RNNESSXX 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  28.  1970 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  all  deplore  and  condemn  the  bombing 
and  burning  of  public  and  private  build- 
ings, purportedly  as  a  form  of  protest. 

Dean  Clarence  E.  Manion  in  Manion 
Forum  points«out  in  a  recent  issue  that 
both  liberals  and  conservatives  are  now 
recognizing  the  Communist  influence  In 
this  brutal  campaign  of  anarchy  and  de- 
struction. 

Because  of  the  interest  of  my  col- 
leagues and  the  American  people  in  this 
vital  and  important  matter,  I  Insert  this 
recent  issue  of  Manion  Forum  in  the 
Record: 
Even  i.thctatj  Now  Rbcocnized  Red  Plot: 

PaEsn>ENT  Should  AsMrr  the  Nature  and 

Extent  or  WoRU>wn>E  Communist  Con- 
quest 

(By  Dean  Clarence  E.  Manion) 

Encouraged  by  President  Nixon,  our  Con- 
gressmen are  pushing  passage  of  legislation 
to  end  the  terrifying  bomb  blasts  that  have 
been  rocking  various  parts  of  our  country. 
Security  offlclals  agree  that  the  New  York  and 
Maryland  explosions  are  merely  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  wave  of  such  attacks. 

What  Is  the  motivation  for  this  destruc- 
tion? At  whom  and  at  what  should  these 
new  antlbomb  laws  be  aimed? 

Any  of  your  lingering  doubts  about  the 
firm  Communist  connections  of  this  revolu- 
tionary guerrilla  movement  that  has  been 
exploding  In  and  throughout  the  United 
States  in  recent  years  may  now  be  dismissed 
forthwith.  Arch-Liberal  Max  Lerner  of  the 
New  York  Pott  has  OeOsitely  conceded  the 
point.  He  even  gives  us  the  technical  speci- 
fications. 

Writes  Lerner:  "Ever  since  the  SDS  turned 
Into  a  ~C<Hnmunlst  outfit  two  broad  ap- 
proaches to  strategy  have  been  In  contest. 
The  strategy  at  the  SDS  Maoists  (Mao  dis- 
ciples) Is  that  of  classical  Marxist-Leninist 
revolutionaries  .  .  .  (I.e.)  to  treat  the  black 
worker  as  part  of  the  working  class  and  to 
ally  students  with  the  proletariat. 

"The  strategy  of  the  SDS  Weatherman 
(faction)  and  its  various  splinter  groups  on 
the  other  hand  has  been  to  abandon  class 
or  race,  to  focus  on  the  blacks  as  the  only 
Immediate  revolutionary  force  in  America 
and  to  use  campus  disruption  and  finally 
the  terrorism  of  the  urban  guerrilla  move- 
ment to  break  up  the  fabric  of  the  Amer- 
ican life  system."  (Chicago  Bun-Times.  March 
17) 

The  remarkable  thing  about  the  Max  Ler- 
ner diagnosis  Is  that  wlille  It  was  being 
printed  Conservative  Senator  James  Eastland 
of  Mississippi  was  telling  the  VS.  Senate 
substantially  the  same  thing.  Whatever  Sen- 
ator Eastland  and  Max  Lerner  agreed  upon  is. 
Ipso  facto,  news,  and  when  their  agreement 
lias  to  do  with  the  activity  of  the  Communist 
conspiracy  in  this  country,  you  may  be  sure 
that  the  terms  of  the  accord  are  immediate- 
ly removed  far  beyond  the  possibility  of  seri- 
ous dispute. 

Senator  Eastland's  specifications  dealt  di- 
rectly with  Castro's  responsibility  for  the 
growing  "chaos,  anarchy  and  terror"  in  the 
United  States  today.  His  speech  focused  upon 
Castro's  "venceremoB  brigade"  of  American 
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sugar  cane  cutters  who  recently  went  to 
Cuba,  ostensibly  to  help  with  the  Red  sugar 
harvest. 

The  Senator  Insisted  that  the  1,002  Amer- 
ican youths  who  went  to  Cuba  on  this 
Junket  were  trained  there  to  attack  and 
destroy  America.  He  declared  that  the  pur- 
pose of  the  project  was  not  to  cut  sugar 
cane  but  to  hack  away  at  the  foundations 
of  the  United  States.  The  Senator  announced 
that  bis  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Internal 
Security  will  soon  conduct  bearings  on  the 
Communist  cane-cutting  venture. 

The  purjKJse  of  the  hearing,  he  said,  will 
be  to  "direct  attention  to  some  of  these  vis- 
itors to  Castro's  domain  and  to  their  violent, 
destructive  and  revolutionary  actions  in  this 
country  .  .  .  Jerry  Rubin,  Dave  Delllnger 
and  Tom  Hayden  are  veterans  of  Cuba  and 
veterans  of  an  attempt  to  disrupt  a  national 
convention  and  to  destroy  our  Judicial  sys- 
tem .  .  .  Mark  Rudd  made  his  Journey  to 
Havana  and  returned  to  lead  riots  which  al- 
most wrecked  Columbia  University.  Rudd 
moved  on  to  the  leadership  of  the  dangerous 
Weatherman  faction  of  the  SDS." 

Other  visitors  to  Cuba,  said  Eastland,  In- 
clude "Tvonne  Bond,  a  Berkeley  riot  leader" 
and  "Robert  Collier,  mastermind  of  a  plot  to 
blow  up  the  Statue  of  Liberty  .  .  .  Ralph 
Peatherstone,  who  was  recently  killed  in  a 
bomb  explosion  in  Maryland,  attended  a 
conference  In  Havana  In  1968  along  with  Tom 
Hayden  nnd  Delllnger,  the  prime  organizer 
of  ttiii  iravellng  circus." 

So  now,  at  long  last,  it  has  become  appar- 
ent to  both  Liberals  and  Conservatives  that 
the  "liberating"  Communist  outlaws  are  in- 
side tills  coxintry  in  force,  following  the 
same  bombing,  burning  and  killing  routine 
that  their  Red  counteri>arts  are  employing  in 
Viet  Nam,  Laos,  Cambodia,  Calcutta,  Guate- 
mala and  the  Philippines. 

President  Nixon  is  reported  to  be  working 
hard  on  a  timetable  for  the  complete  removal 
of  American  troops  from  Viet  Nam,  but  there 
is  still  no  evidence  of  a  complementary  ad- 
ministrative effort  to  get  Communist  troops 
out  of  this  country  and/or  to  formulate  an 
American  foreign  policy  tliat  is  realistically 
attuned  to  the  state  of  war  that  the  Com- 
munists are  conducting  eigalnst  us  here  and 
all  over  the  world. 

The  time  has  come  for  our  President  and 
the  great  patriotic  sUent  majority  of  the 
American  people — ^Liberals  and  Conserva- 
tives— to  recognlBe,  however,  reluctantly,  the 
obvious  fact  that  the  U.S.  is  now  beselged 
from  within  and  without  by  a  carefully  co- 
ordinated conglomeration  of  forces  fanati- 
cally dedicated  to  the  complete  destruction 
of  our  established  institutions  of  freedom 
and  the  subjection  of  the  American  jieople 
to  the  horror  of  an  alien,  ruthless  and  com- 
pletely materialistic  tyranny. 

This  Is  the  hard  but  Inescapable  truth  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  must  find 
the  courage  to  tell  the  American  people,  and 
to  tell  them  nou! 

NIXON   MtrST    AVOID   JOHNSON    EKROR 

Over  this  microphone  two  weeks  ago, 
Arthur  Motley,  the  distinguished  publisher 
of  Parade  Magazine,  explained  the  final,  and 
now  self-acknoweldged  collapse  of  President 
Johnson's  plans  for  his  own  re-election  in 
1968.  According  to  Motley,  the  collapse  re- 
sulted from  the  President's  deliberate  failure 
promptly  and  regularly  to  tell  the  American 
people  the  whole  unpleasant  truth  about  our 
military  Involvement  in  Viet  Nam.  Publisher 
Motley  maintained  that  this  unfortunate, 
politically  motivated  mismanagement  of  the 
Viet  Nam  war  news  finally  backfired  on 
President  Jotinson  and  ultimately  forced  his 
dramatic,  humiliating  retirement  from  pub- 
lic Ufe. 

President  Nixon  must  now  profit  from  this 
bitter  experience  of  his  immediate  predeces- 
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sor.  In  the  Interest  of  bis  own  political  fu- 
ture and  In  the  vital  Interest  of  his  county's 
survival,  our  President  must  now  candidly 
and  fully  disclose  the  nature  and  ramified 
extent  of  the  Commtinlst  conquest  of  this 
country. 

Por  even  to  the  casual  observer  of  cur- 
rent developments  In  Laos  and  Cambodia, 
It  is  becoming  ever  more  obvious  now  that 
our  Communist  enemies  have  no  Intention 
of  permitting  us  to  "cut  and  run"  out  of 
Southeast  Asia.  Our  tragic  "no-wln  war"  In 
South  Viet  Nam  has  paid  too  many  rich 
dividends  to  the  worldwide  Communist  con- 
quest for  the  Red  directorate  to  permit  us 
to  escape  merely  at  the  price  of  our  presently 
accumulated  losses  in  men,  money  and  in- 
ternational prestige. 

For  Instance,  what  would  the  SDS  and  its 
sundry  affiliates  do  for  a  recruiting  battle 
cry  In  this  coxintry  if  we  should  suddently 
and  miraculously  disengage  and  remove  our 
military  presence  from  Asia?  What  would 
they  do  with  the  big  supply  of  Viet  Cong 
victory  flags  that  are  now  Immediately  avail- 
able for  all  of  their  American  demonstra- 
tions of  destruction  on  our  campuses  and  In 
the  streets  of  our  cities? 

Any  American  who  is  naive  enough  ts 
ttelieve  that  our  complete  withdrawal  from 
Viet  Nam  would  Immediately  pacify  our 
marching  mobs  and  restore  sweet  peace  to 
our  universities  had  better  play  back  my 
quote  from  Max  Lerner. 

The  President  has  been  informed  that 
large  Soviet-built  helicopters,  piloted  by 
Russian  fliers,  are  now  being  used  by  North 
Viet  Nam  to  ferry  troops  and  supplies  to 
Laos  in  preparation  for  a  new  Communist 
military  offensive  against  that  country.  The 
Immediate  Communist  objective  In  Laos  Is 
to  force  the  Installation  of  a  new  pro-Com- 
munist coalition  government  upon  that 
country,  which  will  then  prevent  the  con- 
tinuation of  our  bombing  of  the  Laotian  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh  trail  into  South  Viet  Nam.  When 
the  bombing  ends,  the  Communist  troops 
In  Laos  will  have  a  safe  sanctuary  In  which 
to  prepare  for  their  climactic  assault  upon 
Saigon. 

President  Nixon  knows  now  that  Thailand 
Is  preparing  militarily  to  come  to  the  aid  of 
the  Laotian  government's  desperate  defense 
against  the  Invasion  and  occupaticm  of  Laos 
by  65.000  North  Vietnamese  troops.  But  the 
President  does  not  yet  know  how  much  and 
what  kind  of  American  military  assistance 
Thailand  will  expect  us  to  supply  to  support 
Its  effort  to  help  the  Laotian  forces. 

However,  both  President  Nllon  and  the 
Thai  government  know  that  if  the  North 
Vietnamese  take  over  Laos,  then  President 
Nixon's  prospective  Vletnamlzed  defenses  of 
South  Viet  Nam.  shorn  of  American  military 
assistance,  will  promptly  collapse.  When  that 
happens  the  successful  Communist  conquest 
of  Thailand  will  follow  immediately.  The  big 
Red  pointer  will  then  swing  toward  Taiwan, 
Indonesia  and  the  Philippines. 

The  basic  continuing  misrepresentation  of 
the  "Viet  Nam  War"  has  been  Just  that, 
namely,  that  it  was  and  is  a  war  for  Viet 
Nam.  The  bitter  truth,  untold  by  President 
Johnson,  was  and  Is  that  Viet  Nam  Is  merely 
one  segment  of  the  Communist  war  for  the 
world.  Rusk,  Rostow  and  McNamara  knew 
that,  of  course,  but  they  lacked  either  the 
will  or  the  wish  to  contest  the  big  war  with 
the  Communists  on  the  critical  Ideological 
level,  the  only  plateau  where  the  war  could 
have  and  still  can  be  won. 

So  President  Johnson  was  led  to  believe  that 
the  Viet  Nam  engagement  could  be  plau- 
sibly presented  as  a  "holding  action,"  pend- 
ing the  accommodation  of  the  American  pop- 
ular mind  to  some  sort  of  a  seml-dvllixed 
compromise  with  a  Communist  world,  a  com- 
promise that  would  keep  us  all  alive — at  least 
for  the  time  being. 
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NIZOM  KNOWS    KB)    TSCHIflQUS 

Prom  hla  critical,  firsthand  ezperlencM 
wltb  Alger  Hiss  and  Wtxlttaker  Chambers, 
President  Nlzon  knows  that  while  the  Com- 
munist war  Is  total  and  completely  ruthless. 
Its  primary  weapons  are  aimed.  In  this  order, 
at  the  sophistication,  subversion  and,  ulti- 
mately, at  the  wholesale  dementatlon  of  Its 
enemies.  Theoretically.  Communist  military 
troops  are  to  be  used  as  police  forces  to  hold 
and  control  populations  previously  con- 
quered by  these  Communist  processes  of 
creeping  mentlclde.       . 

When  the  Intellectual  leadership  of  a  Com- 
munist target  country  has  been  misled  into 
the  delusion  that  the  Communist  Idea  Is 
sound  and  that  Its  ultimate  acceptance  In  one 
form  or  another  is  Inevitable,  the  effective 
military  defenses  and  defenders  of  that  coun- 
try wiU  first  be  enervated,  then  discredited, 
and  In  time  will  come  to  be  despised. 

When  you  observe  these  ideas  blossoming 
In  the  universities,  in  the  conmiunlcations 
media  and  finally  in  the  pulpits,  you  may 
rest  assure  that  the  hot  Communist  Sum- 
mer Is  nigh.  Unlike  Hitler's  Nazi,  the  Com- 
munist totailtarlan  is  not  confined  in  the 
narrow  conception  of  a  master  race — he  Is 
driven  ruthlessly  through  all  boundaries, 
races,  colors  and  creeds  by  the  force  of  a 
master  Idea. 

Out  of  the  depth  of  his  own  bitter  experi- 
ences. Whittaker  Chambers  comes  up  with 
its  best  expression.  He  says.  "The  tie  that 
binds  Communists  across  the  frontiers  of 
natlcHis.  across  the  barriers  of  language  .  .  . 
in  defiance  of  religion,  morality,  truth,  law. 
honor,  even  unto  death  is  a  simple  convic- 
tion, (namely)  it  U  necetsary  to  change  the 
world  ...  It  is  man's  second  oldest  faith. 
Its  promise  was  whispered  In  the  first  days 
of  creation  under  the  tree  of  the  knowledge 
of  good  and  evU:  Te  shall  be  as  Oods.  The 
Communist  has  chosen,"  says  Chambers,  be- 
tween "irreconcilable  oppoeites."  He  has 
chosen  man  Instead  of  Ood:  mind  Instead  of 
soul:   Communism  instead  of  freedom. 

"Communism  is  what  happens"  he  con- 
tinues, "when,  in  the  name  of  mind,  men 
free  themselves  from  Ood."  The  Communist 
Ignores  the  historical  fact  that  "there  has 
never  been  a  society  or  a  nation  without 
Ood  (while)  history  is  cluttered  with  the 
wreckage  of  nations  that  became  indifferent 
to  Ood — and  died."  (Whlttaker  Chambers, 
"The  Witness, '  Random  House,  pp.  18  and 
17) 

President  Nixon  spent  two  years  studying 
the  Hiss-Chambers  case  as  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  lurpreaentatlves  Committee  on 
UnAmerican  Activities  which  confronted  and 
exposed  Hiss  and  Chambers  in  1948.  I  am 
therefore  sure  that  he  is  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  remarkable  book  of  Chambers'  con- 
fessions from  which  I  have  Just  quoted.  This 
is  why  It  is  difficult  for  so  many  of  Mr. 
Nixon's  friends  to  understand  why.  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  he  now  attempts 
to  build  bridges  of  trade  and  aid  over  the 
"gulf  of  Ideology"  that  separates  us  from 
Communist  regimes  that  rest  upon  the 
corpses  of  their  own  murdered  people. 

These  same  friends  fall  to  understand  why 
the  President  has  forbidden  Americans  to 
travel  to  or  trade  with  friendly  antl-Com- 
munlst  Rhodesia  while  he  encourages  more 
Americans  to  travel  to  and  trade  with  Red 
China,  which  is  a  main  military  support  of 
our  Communist  enemy  In  North  Viet  Nam. 

To  what  purpose  Is  President  Nlzon  at- 
tempting to  appease  our  Conununlst  enemies 
In  their  diplomatic  chancelleries  while  we 
fight  with  them  In  our  streets  and  bury  the 
American  boys  whom  they  have  killed  on 
the  b*Ul«Aeld? 

TtM  Pratfdant  must  know  something  good 
about  thsss   ooaimunlsts  that  w  do   not 
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know.  Why  don't  we  all  ask  hUn  to  come 
back  on  the  air  and  tell  us  what  It  Is? 


AjyrU  28,  1970 


CONSPIRACY  AT  ISLA  VISTA 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAHVES 

Tuesday.  April  28.  1970 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  flrst  cries  during  the  recent 
violence  at  Santa  Barbara  was  the  charge 
of  police  brutality.  Issued  appropriately 
within  easy  reach  of  the  news  media. 
Such  tactics  are  part  of  the  common 
stock  of  techniques  used  by  the  organized 
radicals  who  plague  many  of  our  cam- 
puses. Robert  Betts  explores  a  number 
of  these  tactics  in  the  second  of  a  series 
of  articles  from  the  San  Diego  Union  and 
I  know  my  House  colleagues  will  discover 
his  findings  of  particular  interest. 

The  article  follows : 
(Prom  the  San  Diego  Union,  Mar.  30,  1970| 

CONSPIEACT    AT    ISLA   ViSTA — DkVICSS   USBO   BT 

Rxd-Pbont  Okodps  Swatxo  Rxwn.i.iow  on 

Caiipvs 

(By  Robert  BetU) 
(Second  of  four  articles) 

The  residents  of  Isla  Vista,  a  few  miles 
up  the  coast  from  Santa  Barbara,  Calif.,  were 
the  latest  to  feel  alarm  at  the  fury  of  what 
is  commonly  called  "student  protest." 

Police  grappled  during  the  rioting  with  a 
tall,  scruffy-looking  youth  and  brought  him, 
struggling  and  stumbling,  to  a  patrol  car  to 
be  handcuffed,  searched  and  bundled  Inside. 

"Oh,  please  don't  hurt  me,  dont  hurt  mel" 
he  cried.  "I've  done  nothing.  I'm  Innocent. 
Oh,  you're  strangling  me  I" 

It  was  a  pathetic  waU  and  it  was  heard 
by  newsmen  standing  nearby  with  their 
cameras,  microphones  and  tape  recorders. 
The  youth  had  seen  them.  Perhaps  they 
would  duly  take  note  of  one  more  incident 
of  "police  brutality." 

NOT    UCPaKSSZD 

Those  who  had  covered  similar  events  In 
other  places,  and  who  were  becoming  famil- 
iar with  the  strategy  and  ploys  of  the  mili- 
tants, were  not  impressed. 

Only  the  representatives  of  the  radical  prop- 
aganda press,  busily  fiaahlng  their  pictures, 
were  ready  with  gory  tales  of  "pigs"  beating 
up  students. 

"For  years  It  has  been  a  Communist  policy 
to  charge  'police  brutality'  in  a  calculated 
campaign  to  discredit  law  enforcement,"  said 
J.  Edgar  Hoover,  director  of  the  FBI.  "The 
riots  and  disorders  of  the  last  three  year* 
clearly  highlight  the  success  of  this  smear 
campaign  ...  to  the  point  where  It  has  been 
accepted  by  many  Individuals  having  no  af- 
filiation with  or  sympathy  for  the  Commu- 
nist movement." 

The  revolutionaries  make  no  secret  of  their 
aim  to  destroy  the  police  force*.  Members  of 
the  Students  for  a  Democratic  Society  at- 
tending Communist  "New  School"  lecttires  in 
New  Tork  have  been  told:  "The  plan  Is  to 
force  the  police  to  shoot  at  unarmed  students 
and  thus  discredit  themselves  with  the  petlt- 
bourgeolsle  and  bring  them  Into  rapport  with 
the  revolution." 

An  FBI  agent  on  the  scene  during  most  of 
the  Isla  Vista  rioting,  during  which  135  ar- 
rests were  made,  said,  "We've  recognized  sev- 
eral familiar  faces — agitators  from  Berkeley, 
Ban  Diego  and  other  places  in  California  as 
well  as  some  from  out  of  stat*. 


"It's  the  same  old  pattern.  They  use  some 
local  Issue,  real  or  phonled  up,  and  gain  stu- 
dent support.  A  lot  at  students  do  have  griev- 
ances. They're  unhappy  with  the  way  things 
are— In  society  and  In  their  education,  and 
they're  impatient  for  changes.  The  agita- 
tors— hard-core  militants — however,  are  not 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  students.  They're 
out  to  break  the  educational  system.  They 
use  student  grievances  to  arouse  youthful 
passion  and  rebelliousness  to  a  point  where 
it  only  needs  some  little  incident  like  an  ar- 
rest or  police  questioning  over  some  mis- 
demeanor to  spark  off  violent  insurrection. 

"Sometimes,  when  they  think  the  time  is 
ripe,  the  agitators  will  create  an  incident  in 
the  hc^>e  of  forcing  an  arrest. 

"Most  of  the  disorders  that  have  occurred 
in  the  last  six  years  were  sparked  by  a  single 
incident,  generally  foUowlng  an  arrest  for 
some  minor  breaking  of  the  law.  The  strategy 
is  so  iinvarying.  It's  a  wonder  Americans 
arent  wise  to  it  by  now." 

The  method  of  working  up  student  protect 
and  fueling  It  so  that  it  fiares  into  violence 
has  been  set  out  In  directives  Issued  by  the 
SOS  and  other  leftist  organizations  which  In 
turn  draw  Inspiration,  counsel  and  some- 
times their  orders  from  the  organization  most 
experienced  in  subversion — the  Communist 
party. 

The  first  move  is  to  set  up  a  "free  speech" 
stand  on  campus,  invite  opposing  as  well  as 
primed  speakers,  petition,  hold  rallies,  get 
people  involved  in  debate  and  organized  for 
political  action. 

Once  students  have  been  manipulated  into 
confronting  the  authorities  over  some  issue, 
the  object  is  to  maintain  their  support  as 
demands  are  stepped  up  until  they  become 
'•non-negotiable." 

If  the  authorities  yield  on  one  demand,  the 
radicals  move  on  to  another  issue,  dramatiz- 
ing it  with  demonstrations,  organizing 
strikes,  sit-ins  or  other  acts  of  dvll  disobedi- 
ence that  will  challenge  the  authorities  to 
take  disciplinary  action. 

"ALWAYS    POTHINC" 

"We  use  the  technique  of  demands,  al- 
wasrs  pushing  and  pushing  on  through  de- 
mands, to  an  end  where  they  have  to  give  In 
or  fight  against  the  revolution,"  admitted 
Dave  OiIt>ert,   an   SDS   organizer. 

"The  role  of  organizer  is  crucial,"  says  chief 
SDS  theoretician  Carl  Davidson.  "He  or  she 
should  neither  passively  go  along  with  the 
students  government  'reformer'  types  nor 
stand  apart  from  the  action  denouncing  it 
as  a  'sellout.'  Rather,  his  task  is  that  of  con- 
stant criticism  from  within  the  action.  When 
the  reformers  fall,  become  bogged  down,  or 
are  banging  their  heads  against  a  wall,  the 
organizer  should  be  there  as  one  who  has 
been  with  them  throughout  their  struggle 
to  offer  the  relevant  analysis  of  why  their 
approach  has  failed  and  to  indicate  future 
strategies  and  tactics." 

Davidson  points  out:  "We  should  be  well 
aware  of  the  fact  that  the  kind  of  power  and 
changes  we  would  like  to  have  and  achieve 
are  not  going  to  be  given  lu  gracefully.  Ulti- 
mately, we  have  access  to  only  one  source 
of  power  within  the  knowledge  factory. 

"And  that  power  lies  in  our  potential 
ability  to  stop  the  university  from  function- 
ing." 

The  extremists  have  emphasized  that  they 
want  to  use  the  university  as  a  launching 
base  for  revolution,  that  they  are  interested 
In  student  "reforms"  only  so  far  as  they  win 
young  recruits  for  the  wider  assault  on  au- 
thority at  large. 

The  ranks  of  the  malcontents  are  swelling 
and  each  demonstration  becomes  potentially 
more  dangerous. 

"We  are  going  to  be  on  the  streets  in  every 
part  of  the  country  from  now  on,"  declared 
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Bemadlne  Dohrn,  self-styled  "revolutionary 
Communist"  and  an  SDS  organizer. 

Isla  Vista  residents  who  thought  the  vio- 
lence there  was  a  spontaneotis  outburst  on 
the  part  of  angry  UCSB  students  changed 
their  minds  when  they  learned  that  handbills 
from  a  Los  Angeles  group  calling  itself  "The 
Conspiracy"  had  been  distributed  the  day 
l>efore,  directing  students  to  a  park  near  the 
local  Bank  of  America  building — the  one 
which  later  was  burned  to  the  ground. 

Open  use  of  the  title  "conspiracy" — adopt- 
ed from  the  Chicago  "conspiracy"  trial — Is  a 
semantic  trick  intended  to  bring  ridicule  on 
the  "Red-hunters,"  while  providing  a  con- 
venient cover  term  for  all  those  Interested 
in  fighting  "fascist  repression,"  as  well  as 
those  engaged  in  subversive  activities. 

The  SDS  has  called  on  students  to  "Join 
the  Conspiracy" — ^to  "organize  conspiracy  ral- 
lies locally." 

The  Los  Angeles  "Conspiracy"  was  identi- 
fied as  sponsor  of  a  rally  at  UCLA  campus  a 
few  days  before  the  Isla  Vista  rampage.  The 
UCLA  group,  shouting  "Right  On  I"  (the  cur- 
rent revolutionary  slogan) ,  marched  to  near- 
by Westwood  VUlage  and  broke  windows  in 
the  Bank  of  America  branch  there,  as  well 
as  in  several  other  business  offices,  before 
police  broke  up  the  demonstration. 

A  few  days  later,  while  police  and  the  Na- 
tional Guard  were  restoring  order  in  Isla 
Vista,  a  fire  bomb  was  burled  through  the 
window  of  another  Bank  of  America  branch 
In  San  Clemente,  Calif. 

"We  are  focusing  on  those  financial  centers 
In  our  community  which  profit  from  war  and 
exploitation,"  the  Conspiracy  announced, 
charging  that  the  Bank  of  America  was  one 
of  the  Institutions  responsible  for  "draining 
the  economic  resources  of  this  and  other 
countries. 


THE  REVEREND  JOSEPH  L. 
PERRY,  JR. 


HON.  CORNEUUS  E.  GALUGHER 

OP   NXW    JKBSBT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  28,  1970 

Mr.  GALLAOHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
certain  that  my  distinguished  colleagues 
In  this  body  were  as  Inspired  as  I  by  tiie 
eloquent  and  beautiful  prayer  of  Rev- 
erend Perry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  both  a  privilege  and 
a  personal  pleasure  for  me  to  welcome 
the  Reverend  Joseph  L.  Perry,  Jr.,  to  our 
Nation's  Capitol. 

Reverend  Perry  Is  the  minister  of  the 
Reformed  Church  of  Linden,  N.J. ;  he  has 
served  the  people  of  Linden  In  that  ca- 
pacity for  more  than  14  years. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Linden 
Reformed  Church  Is  preparing  to  cele- 
brate Its  100th  birthday.  While  this 
makes  the  Reformed  Church  the  oldest 
place  of  worship  ten  Linden,  It  does  not 
detract  from  the  youthful  spirit  and  vigor 
of  the  congregation  and  its  minister. 

The  members  of  the  Reformed  Church 
exemplify  the  highest  traditions  of  serv- 
ice to  faith,  to  the  comxnunity,  and  to 
tlie  country.  In  Reverend  >'«»rry,  the  Lin- 
den Reformed  Church  has  roiind  a  pastor 
whose  own  life  Is  a  reflecdon  of  this 
service,  and  whose  good  works  are  a 
source  of  comfort  and  meaning  to  all 
who  have  had  the  pleasure  to  know  him. 

I  am  honored  to  represent  the  con- 
gregants of  the  Linden  Reformed  Church 
in  the  Congress,  and  prouder  still  to  pub- 
licly acknowledge  their  many  contrlbu- 
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tions  to  o»r  State  of  New  Jersey  and  to 
our  Nation. 

The  history  of  the  city  of  Linden  and 
the  Linden  Reformed  Church  are  closely 
interwov«;n  in  a  pattern  of  progress  and 
success.  I'oday,  we  wish  the  Reformed 
Church  «  very  happy  birthday  as  It  en- 
ters its  second  century. 


MRS.  EDITH  ROBIS 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

or   PXNNSTLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  28.  1970 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  in 
McKeesport.  Pa.,  in  my  20th  Congres- 
sional District,  some  of  the  most  promi- 
nent figures  in  public  life  Joined  with  the 
hometown  people  to  pay  tribute  to  an 
individual  who  gave  more  than  30  years 
of  dedicated  service  to  others  with  little 
personal  recognition. 

The  individual  was  a  generous,  warm- 
hearted woman,  Mrs.  Edith  Robls,  retir- 
ing as  supervisor  of  the  city's  recreation 
board  after  36  years.  Her  title  was  a 
formal  one.  She  was  better  known,  and 
will  continue  to  be  so,  as  "The  First  Lady 
of  Recreation"  or  "Mrs.  Recreation"  by 
all  who  worked  with  her  over  the  span  of 
three  decades. 

Mrs.  Robls  began  her  career  in  recrea- 
tion work  by  helping  organize  activities 
for  children  at  various  churches  and 
schools  In  the  city.  She  Joined  the  city's 
recreation  staff  in  1933  and  organized 
basketball  leagues  throughout  the  town. 
Under  her  leadership,  she  watched  the 
program  grow  to  a  point  where  more 
than  500  youngsters  were  playing  In 
approximately  50  leagues  for  various  age 
groups.  Some  of  her  "teams"  have  won 
trcHDhies  in  competition;  some  of  the 
youths,  whose  talents  she  first  developed, 
have  gone  on  to  achieve  prominence  in 
higher  levels  of  athletics. 

It  ]s  impossible  to  know  Just  how  many 
lives  were  touched  by  this  woman.  Her 
Interest  and  love  of  children  went  far 
beyond  regulated  gsmies  and  activities. 
Her  organized  programs  included  field 
trips,  boat  outings,  dances,  and  other 
programs.  She  sewed  uniforms  for  young- 
sters marching  in  downtown  parades  and 
recently  formed  a  fife  and  drum  corps, 
demonstrating  her  and  the  city's  feeling 
of  patriotism. 

It  is  not  surprising  then  to  imderstand 
why  accolades  were  showered  upon  her 
on  retirement  by  local,  county,  and  State 
governmental  leaders,  civic  and  educa- 
tional figures  and  clergymen.  The  Ust  of 
speakers  included  the  Honorable  John  G. 
Brceky,  president  Judge  of  the  family 
division  of  common  pleas  court;  Leonard 
C.  Staisey,  chairman  of  the  Allegheny 
County  Board  of  Commissioners;  State 
Representative  John  T.  Walsh;  McKees- 
port Biayor  Zoran  Popovich,  and  two 
former  mayors,  Charles  A.  Kinkaid  and 
Albert  Elko:  City  Councilman  Julius  T. 
Lenhart;  and  school  directors  William 
Bechtol  and  William  Llckert. 

There  were  others,  just  as  sincere,  who 
spoke  in  voicing  their  love  and  respect 
for  Mrs.  Robis.  These  included  William 
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Matta,  commander  of  the  Catholic  War 
Veterans  post;  Dr.  Leonard  Winograd. 
rabbi  of  Temple  B'Nal  Israel;  the  Rever- 
end Father  Stanley  Idzlk  of  St.  itaiy'B 
Polish  Church;  the  Reverend  Father  Eric 
past  director  of  Auberle  Memorial  Boys 
Town;  Samuel  LaRosa,  director  of  Mc- 
Keesport Boys  Club;  the  Reverend  Fa- 
ther Method  Royko,  pastor  of  St.  mcho- 
las  Greek  Catholic  Church;  the  Reverend 
James  Cherry,  of  Bethlehem  Baptist 
Church;  and  Mrs.  June  Bdarkosky  and  Jo- 
seph C.  Puskaric,  who  organized  the 
testimonial  dinner. 

President  Nixon  also  Joind  in  eulogiz- 
ing Mrs.  Robis.  In  a  personal  letter  to 
her,  presented  by  Joseph  Zajicek,  admin- 
istrative assistant  at  my  Pittsburgh 
o£Bce,  the  President  wrote: 

I  know  your  work  has  meant  a  great  deal 
to  the  people  of  your  community  and  that 
many  of  the  projects  you  initiated  will  con- 
tinue to  serve  McKeesport  for  decades  to 
come  ...  It  Is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to 
commend  you  for  your  exceptional  work  and 
to  wish  you  many  years  of  health  and  hap- 
piness .  .  . 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  Joined  more 
than  30,000  residents  of  McKeesport  in 
voicing  that  same  wish. 


PRESIDENT    NIXON'S    ANTIHEROIN 
ACTION  PROGRAM 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

or  MASSACHirsrm 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  28.  1970 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  my  col- 
leagues so  well  know,  the  drug  problem 
in  the  United  States  has  reached  alarm- 
ing proportions.  I  am  pleased,  however, 
that  President  Nixon  is  committed  to  at- 
tacking this  problem  in  every  way 
possible. 

The  President's  antiheroln  program  is 
a  case  in  point.  It  is  a  major  part  of  the 
administration's  program  ae»lnst  drug 
abuse.  The  full  extent  of  this  program 
was  recently  set  forth  in  great  detail  and 
with  great  accuracy  by  the  very  able  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  En- 
forcement and  Operations,  Eugene  T. 
Rossides. 

In  remarks  delivered  before  the  Bronx 
Board  of  Trade  and  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, New  York,  on  April  16,  1970,  Mr, 
Rossides  gives  a  good  picture  of  the 
varied  aspects  of  the  antiheroln  program. 
It  includes  not  only  enforcement,  bii 
also  education,  research,  foreign  policy, 
and  cooperation  with  States  and  the  pri- 
vate sector. 

I  would  also  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  very  distinguished  and 
effective  role  being  played  by  the  Bureau 
of  Customs  in  the  drug  program.  When 
this  body  debated  the  Treasury-Post 
Office  appropriations  bill,  HJl.  16900,  on 
April  13, 1  spoke  at  length  about  the  im- 
portance of  this  old-line  agency  at  page 
11282  of  the  Rkcoro.  Mr.  Rossides'  re- 
marks give  a  good  idea  of  the  work  that 
Customs  is  doing  right  now. 

I  would  like  to  include  the  speech  by 
Assistant  Secretary  Rossides  at  this  point 
in  the  Rzcord: 
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Pnsnmcr  Nmxr's  Aim-Bnonr 
Action  Pboobam 

I  would  Uk»  to  dlscun  with  you  tonlgbt 
PresKleat  Nixon*!  •etkm  procrmm  to  curtail 
tbe  flow  of  heroin  into  the  United  States,  to 
curtail  lU  ua*  In  the  United  States,  and 
Treasury's  role  In  thU  program. 

The  anU-beroln  program  Is  a  major  part 
of  the  overall  antl-drug  abuse  program  of 
this  Administration.  The  problem  of  drug 
abuse  and  particularly  heroin  abuse  was  not 
created  oTemlght.  and  It  will  not  be  cured 
overnight.  The  drug  problem  of  the  IMO's 
becante  the  drug  crisis  of  the  ISflO's.  It  will 
take  hard  work  and  cooperative  effort  In  the 
1070's  by  ntany  groups  on  the  Federal,  State, 
and  local  levels  to  win  this  battle.  I  bring 
you  a  message  of  hope  tonight  but  also  a 
message  of  hard  work  ahead  for  all  of  us. 

President  NUon  recognized  the  problem 
during  his  campaign  for  the  Presidency  In  a 
statement  that  he  made  at  Anaheim,  Califor- 
nia, on  September  18.  1QS8.  In  that  state* 
ment.  the  President  said: 

"Four  weeks  ago,  after  the  convention  at 
Miami  Beach.  I  came  out  to  Mission  Bay  to 
rest  and  to  work.  When  I  was  there,  a  letter 
was  delivered  to  me  from  a  10-year-old  girl. 
She  described  to  me  her  Involvement  with 
narcotics  from  the  time  she  was  sixteen 
years  old:  she  told  me  how  Loany  of  her  teen- 
age friends  bad  also  beconae  hooked  on 
drugs:  she  gave  the  details  of  the  horrible 
life  they  led,  and  the  gruesome  things  they 
did-  to  support  their  habit.  She  asked  me 
what  I  could  do  to  help  her  generation,  and 
because  she  was  still  on  dr*.  2*  •^s  never 
signed  her  name. 

"This  was  not  aome  statistic  that  sent  me 
this  letter.  It  was  a  human  being,  someone's 
daughter — and  in  a  letter  like  this  the  evil 
of  nai-cotlcs  comes  through  a  good  deal  clearer 
than  It  does  frocn  reading  statistics  or  a 
local  newspaper. 

"I  dont  have  to  tell  you  this  story,  many 
of  you  are  aware  of  the  wholesale  destruc- 
tion of  IlTes  within  your  own  area."  .  .  . 

"Let  us  begm  to  face  facta — and  to  act 
upon  that  knowledge.  Narcotics  are  the  mod- 
em curse  of  American  youth.  Just  like  the 
plagues  and  epidemics  of  former  years,  these 
drugs  are  decimating  a  generation  of  Ameri- 
cans.** .  .  . 

How  many  of  you  know  people  In  your 
neighborhoods,  perhaps  on  your  street  cr  per- 
b^M  In  your  family,  who  have  become  vic- 
tims of  drugs? 

That  young  girl  asked  what  the  President 
could  do  to  l^lp  her  generation. 

The  PtestdMat  baa  acted  on  several  fronts : 

ttrtt,  be  has  derated  the  drug  problem  to 
tbe  foreign  poUcy  level  and.  Indeed,  to  the 
level  of  personal  Presidential  initiatives  In 
foreign  policy. 

Second,  he  has  stressed  the  role  of  educa- 
tion, research  and  rehabilitation  and  pro- 
vided for  Increased  funds  and  emphasis  in 
these  essential  are€M. 

TTtird.  he  has  recommended  dlffersotla* 
tlon  In  tbe  criminal  penalty  •tructure  be- 
tween herom  and  marthuana. 

rourtit,  be  baa  provided  a  substantial  In- 
crease In  budgetary  support  for  law  enforce- 
ment In  this  area. 

Fifth,  be  has  stressed  the  need  for  coopera- 
tion with  the  States  and  the  involvement 
of  tbe  private  sector. 

In  short,  the  President  has  highlighted 
tbe  multl -dimensional  aspects  of  tbe  prob- 
lem and  has  moved  on  many  fronts,  both 
governmental  and  non-govei  nnisPtal,  to 
meet  a  problem  of  crisis  dimensions. 

For  the  Unt  time  in  history,  we  see  not 
only  tbe  total  Involvement  of  tbe  Institu- 
tion of  the  Presidency  In  the  battle  against 
drug  abuse,  but  also  the  personal  InTolre- 
ment  of  tbe  PrMtdsnt  talmaelf . 
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■onal  initiatives  In  eliciting  the  cooperation 
of  tbe  governments  of  Turkey,  Mexico,  and 
France. 

Onee  President  Nixon  has  raised  drug 
abuse  to  the  foreign  policy  level,  tbe  De- 
partment of  State,  as  the  primary  representa- 
tive for  communicating  to  foreign  govern- 
ments the  vital  Interests  of  the  United 
States,  became  responsible  for  doing  every- 
thing necessary  to  advance  our  drug  abuse 
policy  through  diplomacy. 

Secretary  of  State  William  P.  Rogers  has 
given  high  priority  and  personal  leadership 
to  the  State  Department's  efforts  in  this 
area.  Last  year,  he  appointed  a  senior  For- 
eign Service  Officer  as  his  Special  Assistant 
for  Narcotic  Matters  In  order  to  better  co- 
ordinate and  push  forward  the  various  ele- 
ments of  the  campaign  against  narcotics 
which  have  foreign  relations  implications. 

This  new  role  of  the  State  Department  In 
the  Administration's  war  on  narcotics  has 
had  a  unique  and  Immediate  Impact.  In  tbe 
past,  the  primary  contact  with  foreign  gov- 
ernments In  this  area  had  been  almost  ex- 
clusively limited  to  the  enforcement  level. 
Through  tbe  use  of  diplomacy,  however,  we 
have.  In  my  Judgment,  achieved  a  substantial 
advance  In  our  objectives.  As  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  Elliot  Richardson  observed  re- 
cently: 

"We  have  made  processing  and  producing 
nations  aware  of  the  terror  drugs  have 
brought  to  our  society.  We  have  stressed  that 
what  has  happened  here  can  happen  to 
them. 

"Diplomacy  la  ...  a  means  of  achieving 
national  objectives.  In  the  case  of  narcotics 
I  believe  we  have  successfully  employed  it  to 
transmit  our  sense  of  urgency  to  .  .  .  (Tur- 
key, Mexico,  and  France)  so  that,  even 
though  their  own  Immediate  Interest  In 
tighter  measures  of  control  Is  a  good  deal 
less  acute  than  our  own,  they  are  moving 
ahead  with  encouraging  speed." 

Our  first,  and  to  date  most  fruitful  dip- 
lomatic advance,  waa  made  with  the  Oor- 
ernment  of  Mexico.  It  Is  estimated  that  15 
percent  of  the  heroin  and  BS  percent  of  the 
high-potency  marihuana  consumed  in  tbe 
United  States  Is  Illegally  grown  and  refined 
In  Mexico  and  smuggled  Into  the  United 
SUtes. 

Operation  Cooperation,  tbe  successor  to 
Operation  Intercept,  has  led  to  a  meaningful 
working  relationship  between  tbe  two  gov- 
ernments In  the  area  of  opium  poppy  and 
marihuana  eradication  and  smuggling  sup- 
pression. Our  very  able  Ambassador  to  Mex- 
ico, Robert  McBrlde,  has  the  drug  problem 
on  the  top  of  his  priority  list.  I  predict  that 
tbe  two  governments  will  be  working  to- 
gether In  ever-Increasing  harmony  and 
eflectlTeness. 

It  Is  estimated  that  80  percent  of  the 
heroin  entering  the  United  States  annually 
originates  In  Turkey.  That  Is  why,  as  Mr. 
Richardson  said,  "Turkey  has  figured  so 
prominently  In  our  diplomatic  activities  on 
narcotics."  Our  efforts  have  been  aimed  at 
helping  the  Ctovemment  of  Turkey  bring 
the  Illicit  opium  traflic  completely  under 
control.  We  are  in  tbe  advanced  stages  of 
negotiations  wltb  tbe  appropriate  levels  of 
the  Turkish  Oovernment.  Our  Ambaasador 
to  Turkey,  William  Handley,  also  has  tbe 
heroin  problem  at  the  top  of  his  priority 
list. 

Onr  diplomatic  efforts  wltb  the  Oorem- 
raent  of  France  have  also  been  helpful. 
France  has  become  concerned  wltb  Its  own 
Incrsa singly  serious  heroin  problem  and  has 
launched  a  major  drive  against  the  opera- 
tors of  clandestine  bsroln  production  labora- 
tories operated  on  bar  soil,  often  by  foreign 
traffickers. 
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quate.  Little  Is  known,  for  example,  of  the 
long-range  effects  of  the  continued  use  of 
marijuana  and  the  vastly  more  powerful 
LSD.  We  do  know  that  there  are  no  known 
beneficial  effects,  and  that  both  can  Induce 
psychological  dependency  and  loss  of  goal 
orientation.  Far  more  must  be  known,  how- 
ever, about  LSD  and  marijuana  If  we  are 
to  prevent  their  use  through  persuasion. 

In  this  connection,  the  outstanding  con- 
tribution of  Dr.  Stanley  ToUes,  Director  of 
the  National  InsUtute  of  Mental  Health  of 
HEW,  to  tbe  Administration's  program, 
should  be  noted.  It  is  under  Dr.  YoUes'  aus- 
pices that  the  bulk  of  the  research  sought 
by  tbe  President  will  be  accomplished. 

DIPfT«BNTlAT10N  IN  PXNALTT  STmUCTtJmX 
BXTWXXN  HXXOIN  AND  MAXUVANA 

But  Dr.  Tolles  has  already  made  his  mark. 
It  was  his  cogent  and  articulate  testimony 
which  laid  the  groundwork  for  the  Admin- 
istration's decision  to  reverse  the  traditional 
approach  to  marijuana  by  differentiating  In 
the  penalty  structure  between  heroin,  a  true 
narcotic,  and  marijuana,  an  hallucinogen. 
Both  are  treated  the  same  under  present 
Federal  law.  The  President's  decision  to  seek 
revised  penalties  for  marijuana  violations 
has  gone  far  toward  achieving  another  Ad- 
ministration goal :  credibility  with  the  young. 

XBUCATIOir 

The  drug  abuse  problem  Is  one  of  both 
supply  and  demand,  and  President  Nixon's 
response  has  been  guided  accordingly.  While 
we  are  battling  to  eliminate  the  supply  at 
the  source  and  to  stop  the  smuggling  of 
Illicit  drugs  Into  tbe  United  States,  the  goal 
of  eliminating  the  demand  for  drugs  among 
our  young  Is,  In  my  Judgment,  also  central 
to  success. 

The  key  to  eliminating  the  demand  for 
drugs  lies  In  education.  President  Nixon  Is 
convinced  that  much  of  our  problem  la  at- 
tributable to  tbe  mass  of  Information  and 
street  corner  mythology  which  has  filled  the 
vacuum  left  by  our  failure  In  the  past  to 
deal  with  the  young  on  a  mature,  reasoned 
and  factual  basis.  In  the  past,  government 
took  tbe  easy  but  Ineffective  route  of  "do  as 
I  say  because  I  say  so"  rather  than  the 
more  dllBcult  route  of  clearly  presenting  the 
facts  necessary  for  Informed  decision. 

Again  stressing  the  theme  of  prevention 
through  persuasion  on  March  11  President 
Nixon  released  a  million  dollars  to  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Mental  Health  for  mari- 
juana research,  and  another  million  dollars 
to  NIMH  for  an  expanded  program  of  public 
education  and  Information  on  drug  abuse. 
Including  creation  of  a  national  clearing 
bouse  for  drug  abuse  Information. 


President  Nlxon  baa  made  the  drug  prob- 
lem a  foreign  policy  Issue  and  has  taksn  p«r- 


The  national  dialogue  on  drug  abuse  has 
demonstrated  that  otir  knowledge  of  many 
of  the  most  abused  drugs  Is  far  from  ade- 


Drug  law  enforcement  is  a  difficult  and 
dangerous  business.  It  demands  the  highest 
standards  of  professional  competence  of  en- 
forcement agents.  President  Nlxon  has  In- 
creased substantially  tbe  budgets  of  the 
two  Federal  agencies  primarily  ooncemsd 
with  drug  law  enforcement — the  Bureau  of 
Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs  and  tbe  Bu- 
reau of  Customs. 

Tbe  burdens  carried  by  these  agencies  are 
Illustrated  by  the  record  of  the  Treasury 
Agents  of  tbe  Customs  Service,  who  In  1969 
worked  over  lllfiOO  hours  on  their  own  time 
without  pay  to  meet  tbe  challenge  of  drug 
abuse. 

In  enforcing  the  law,  only  half  the  Job  is 
done  when  the  suspected  violator  is  arrested. 
Society  Is  not  protected  until  a  Jury  Is  per- 
suaded of  guilt  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt. 
Skillful  proeecutlon  Is  necesaary. 

The  Department  of  Justice  Is  meeting  this 
challenge  with  a  new  aggressiveness  Inspired 
by  this  Administration,  backed  up  by  sub- 
stantial funding  for  the  narcotics  prosecu- 
tion section  of  the  Department. 
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No  one  is  more  aware  than  President  Nlxon 
of  the  vital  and  necessary  role  of  the  States 
In  tbe  battle  against  drug  abuse.  In  Decem- 
ber, tbe  President  was  host  to  the  State  Oov- 
ernora  at  a  White  House  conference  designed 
to  produce  the  cloeest  cooperation  between 
tbe  Federal  and  State  Governments. 

Tbe  State  of  New  York,  of  course,  under 
Governor  Rockefeller,  has  led  the  way  for  all 
the  Statea  In  combatting  drug  abuse. 

It  was  under  Governor  Rockefeller's  lead- 
ership and  at  his  personal  Initiative  that  New 
York's  pioneering  mandatory  treatment  pro- 
gram for  addicts  was  born.  For  the  first  time, 
as  the  Governor  said,  we  have  a  "program  for 
getting  addicts  off  the  street  where  they  en- 
danger others  and  under  confinement  and 
treatment  where  they  can  help  themselves." 

In  January,  Governor  Rockefeller  again 
broke  new  ground  when  he  proposed  the  Na- 
tion's first  State  methadone  maintenance 
program  which  It  Is  hoped  will  In  time  re- 
turn up  to  80  percent  of  the  hard-core  heroin 
addicts  to  an  orderly  and  productive  life. 

If  the  State  of  New  York  provides  the 
finest  example  of  State  participation  In  tbe 
antl-drug  campaign,  the  Advertising  Coun- 
cil shows  the  way  for  the  private  se<^tor. 

In  a  campaign  under  the  auspices  of  the 
national  Institute  of  Mental  Health,  tbe  Ad- 
Tertlslng  Council  Is  using  youth-oriented 
media  to  educate  rather  than  to  frighten.  The 
Council  reports  "fantastic  interest"  in  the 
program,  directed  at  the  intellect  rather  than 
the  emotions.  It  Is  a  perfect  example  of  Pres- 
ident Nixon's  theme  of  prevention  through 
persuasion. 

TSBABUKT'B     aOUC    IN    TBI     PaXSntBNT'S    ANTI- 
HEXOXN  ACTION  FBOOaAlf 

Treasury  Is  playing  a  major  role,  pri- 
marily through  its  Bureau  of  Customs,  In 
the  enforcement  phase  of  the  President's 
antlheroln  action  program. 

In  his  September  16,  1968,  Anaheim,  Cali- 
fornia,  speech,   the  President  stated: 

"Let  us  recognise  that  tbe  frontiers  of  tbe 
United  States  are  the  primary  responsibility 
of  tbe  United  States  Bureau  of  Customs.  I 
recommend  that  we  triple  the  number  of  cus- 
toms agents  In  this  country  from  331  to 
lOOO.'* 

Tbe  President  has  followed  through  on  that 
pledge.  In  his  July  14,  1969,  Message  to  the 
Congress  on  tbe  Control  of  Narcotics  and 
Dangerous  Drugs,  he  stated: 

"The  Department  of  the  Treasury,  through 
the  Bureau  of  Customs,  la  charged  with  en- 
forcing the  nation's  smuggling  laws.  I  have 
directed  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  Ini- 
tiate a  major  new  effort  to  guard  the  nation's 
borders  and  ports  against  the  growing  vol- 
ume of  narcotics  from  abroad.  There  is  a  rec- 
ognised need  for  more  men  and  facilities  In 
the  Bureau  of  Cvistoms  to  carry  out  this 
dlrecUve." 

This  directive  was  backed  up  with  a  sub- 
stantial antlnarcotlc  supplemental  budget 
request.  The  Congress  responded  magnifi- 
cently and  passed  In  late  December  of  1969 
an  appropriation  for  8.76  million  dollars  for 
916  additional  men  and  for  equipment. 

The  leadership  role  of  Congressman  Tom 
Steed  of  Oklahoma,  Chairman  of  the  House 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  which  han- 
dled the  President's  request,  and  the  then 
ranking  minority  member,  Congressman  Sil- 
vio Conte  of  Massachusetts,  In  support  of  the 
supplemental  appropriation  request.  Is  an 
outstanding  example  of  bipartisan  action  In 
our  Nation's  war  against  drug  abuse. 

The  House  Appropriations  Committee  Re- 
port, In  relevant  part,  stated ; 

"The  Department  testified  that  every  avail- 
able Index  Indicates  that  problems  associ- 
ated with  the  use  of  marijuana  and  narcot- 
ics In  the  United  States  have  reached  major 
proportions.  Drug  usage  Is  now  widespread 
both  geographically  and  among  strata  of  so- 
ciety In   which  previously  such  usage 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

rare.  Usage  among  college  and  even  high 
school  students  is  reported  as  commonplace. 

"In  order  to  deal  with  this  problem,  tbe 
Department  proposes  to  substantially  In- 
crease tbe  law  enforcement  effort  against 
smuggling.  The  whole  problem  Is  put  Into 
sharp  focus  by  the  following  testimony  from 
tbe  Treasury  Department: 

"  'Almost  all  of  tbe  marijuana,  all  of  the 
haablsh,  all  of  tbe  cocaine,  and  all  of  tbe 
smoking  opium  used  In  the  United  States 
is  smuggled  Into  this  country.' 

"Operation  Intercept,"  a  recent  blitz  law 
enforcement  effort  along  the  Mexican  bor- 
der, demonstrated  rather  conclusively  that 
smuggling  activities  can  be  substantially  re- 
duced by  Increased  enforcement  efforts.  "The 
Committee  strongly  supports  the  Depart- 
ment's objective  of  reducing  to  a  minimum 
the  smuggling  of  this  contraband  Into  the 
United  States.  Tbe  Committee  specifically 
allows  the  916  additional  positions  requested 
and  urges  the  Department  to  move  ahead  on 
this  project  as  rapidly  as  practicable." 

Customs  has  moved  expeditiously  to  Imple- 
ment the  supplemental  appropriation,  and  I 
am  ple8ksed  to  report  that  the  Commissioner 
of  Customs,  Myles  J.  Ambrose,  has  Informed 
me  that  commitments  have  been  made  for 
the  entire  number  of  915  additional  person- 
nel authorised  by  the  supplemental  appro- 
priations and  they  will  all  be  on  board  by 
June  30,  1970.  A  substantial  amount  of  this 
new  manpower  vrill  be  assigned  to  the  New 
York  metropolitan  area,  as  well  as  to  the 
Mexican  and  Canadian  borders  and  other 
trouble  spots,  to  Interdict  the  flow  Into  the 
United  States  of  narcotics,  marijuana,  and 
dangerous  drugs. 

NAXOOnCS  INTKIXICXNCX  QBOUPS 

Customs  has  established  International  nar- 
cotics Intelligence  groups  with  offices  In  New 
York,  Houston,  and  Los  Angeles.  Additional 
Intelligence  offices  will  be  opened  In  Miami 
and  Chicago  in  the  near  future.  These  groups 
will  provide  better  evaluation  of  the  InfcM'- 
matlon  relating  to  smuggling  Into  tbe  United 
States.  They  will  permit  more  extensive  dis- 
semination of  Intelligence  throughout  the 
national  and  International  enforcement  com- 
munity. 

AtrrOKATIC  DATA  PBOCESSIMG 

In  support  of  tbe  Intensified  enforcement 
effort,  the  Btireau  of  Customs  Is  currently 
Installing  a  central  ADP  intelligence  network 
which  will  provide  a  comprehensive  bank  of 
suspect  Information  on  a  twenty-four  hour 
a  day  basis,  to  agents  and  Inspectors.  On 
April  1. 1970,  Ctistoms  established  a  computer 
center  to  process  enforcement  intelligence 
Information,  and  a  trained  operation  and 
programming  staff  Is  supporting  the  data 
processing  center  located  In  San  Diego,  Cal- 
ifornia. Expansion  of  the  system  to  covor  all 
Inspection  stations  along  the  Mexican  bor- 
der v»lll  be  completed  by  November,  1970. 

The  initial  data  base  has  been  complied 
from  existing  suspect  records.  With  the  co- 
ordinated efforts  of  the  various  Custonis  of- 
fices, rapid  growth  of  tbe  data  base  Is  ex- 
pected. Data  concerning  suspect  aircraft  and 
vessels  are  being  added  to  the  system.  A  task 
force  has  begun  to  define  nationwide  law 
enforcement  Intelligence  needs  of  the  Bureau 
of  Customs.  This  study  will  be  completed  by 
November,  1970. 

rsciLiTiis 

New  Customs  faclUtles  along  the  Mexican- 
United  States  border  are  being  acquired  and 
present  facilities  are  being  enlarged  to  ac- 
commodate the  additional  Customs  enforce- 
ment personnel.  At  some  ports,  these  Im- 
provements Involve  creation  of  additional 
vehicle  and  pedestrian  lanes  and  rearranging 
traffic  patterns  to  provide  more  expeditious 
handling  of  vehicles  and  persons  crossing  the 
border.  At  others,  trailers  and  prefabricated 
equipment  are  being  acquired  for  use  until 
auoh  time  as  permanent  facilities  can  be 
Installed. 
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I.ASOKATOUa8 

New  laboratories  have  been  established  In 
San  Antonio,  Texas,  and  San  Diego,  Califor- 
nia, with  the  analysis  of  narcotics  as  their 
primary  purpose.  These  laboratories  will  pro- 
vide more  rapid  Identification  of  narcotics 
and  dangerous  substances  and  thus  acceler- 
ate the  judicial  processing  of  violators. 

THAININC 

Customs  has  embarked  on  a  major  training 
program  stressing  antl-narcotlcs  smuggling 
This  training  has  been  particularly  impor- 
tant for  inspectors  and  commodity  special- 
ists. Training  will  continue  to  be  a  major 
activity  as  we  process  the  915  new  employees 
authorized  by  the  supplemental  appropria- 
tion. 

ADDITIONAL  XqtnPMKNT 

The  supplemental  appropriation  provides 
fur  five  additional  aircraft,  four  additional 
boats,  and  148  additional  interceptor- type 
automobiles. 

KADJO  COMMUNICATIONS 

The  Bureau  of  Customs  Is  modernizing  and 
supplementing  present  radio  commiinications 
In  order  to  obtain  complete  coverage  along 
the  Mexicon  border.  This  Improved  commu- 
nications system  will  contribute  greatly  to 
the  effectiveness  of  both  United  States  and 
Mexican  officials  In  Operation  Cooperation. 

ZNTXNSnrlKD  INSFXCnON  PaOCBAM 

A  program  of  Intensified  examination  of 
passengers  and  their  baggsige  arriving  at  all 
major  airports,  and  of  foreign  mall  parcels 
and  commercial  cargo  has  been  instituted. 

Customs'  Office  of  Operations  has  created 
a  new  Enforcement  Inspection  Section  which 
will  be  responsible  for  developing  plans  and 
procedures  for  carrying  out  the  enforcement 
responsibilities  of  the  augmented  inspection 
force. 

A  team  concept  was  Initially  tested  In 
Philadelphia  and  Buffalo  for  agents,  inspec- 
tors, and  commodity  specialists  Jointly  to  se- 
lect and  examine  commercial  cargo  ship- 
ments for  both  contraband  and  revenue  pur- 
poses. Based  on  their  activity  and  success, 
giildellnes  have  been  established.  This  team 
concept  will  be  In  operation  throughout  the 
United  States  by  tbe  end  of  May,  1970.  New 
agents  entering  on  duty  throughout  1970-71 
will  permit  Increased  coverage  and  blita  oper- 
ations at  airports  of  entry. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  vast  percentage 
of  Customs  seizures  6Xt  made  by  the  inspec- 
tors without  advance  Information,  and  that 
Customs  seizes  more  drugs  than  all  other 
Federal  agencies  put  together. 

Customs  is  presently  reviewing  all  Its  pro- 
cedures and  methods  with  a  view  to  in- 
creasing Its  enforcement  effectiveness,  par- 
ticularly In  procedures  called  preclearance 
and  the  Accelerated  Inspection  System. 
Treasury  and  Customs  will  be  consulting 
with  Industry  and  government  representa- 
tives to  review  each  preclearance  operation  to 
determine  If  enforcement  can  be  raised  to 
a  satisfactory  level. 

The  Accelerated  Inspection  System,  which 
has  proved  so  successful  In  facilitating  tbe 
flow  of  passengers,  has  been  under  evalua- 
tion for  Its  effectiveness  in  suppressing  smug- 
gling. Preliminary  study  Indicates  that  en- 
forcement must  be  improved  while  still  pre- 
serving the  benefits  of  facilitation. 

CASGO     T&XFT     STtntT 

Treasury  has  now  under  serious  considera- 
tion by  a  special  task  force  proposed  admin- 
istrative actions  and  legislative  proposals  to 
prevent  theft  of  international  cargo  at  all 
ports  of  entry — airports  and  seaports — 
throughout  the  nation.  This  Includes,  of 
course.  New  York's  Kennedy  International 
Airport. 

Because  of  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Bureau 
of  Customs  over  theft  from  Customs'  custody 
and  because  of  Its  existing  presence  and  re- 
qKmslbllltles  at  all  ports  of  entry,  Customs 
is  uniquely  qualified  to  take  tbe  lead  In  soIt- 
Ing  this  problem. 
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A  by-pcoduet  of  thU  effort  will  b*  In- 
creuad  ztaka  for  tb*  dnic  amugglar. 

PUBLIC  SDvracr  amb  oooraMinoN 
In  tbl«  atUukUoo  w«  eaaaot  bopc  to  do 
buaaiMs  u  usuAl.  Our  carr«nt  ftntl-amug- 
gUng  •nforc«ment  drive  will  mean  that  mora 
tr«T«len  are  going  to  be  inspected  mora 
closely,  more  baggage  examined  and  new  In* 
spectlonal  techniques  employed  for  detect- 
ing criminal  smugglers.  It  will  mean  some 
additional  Inconveniences  for  the  interna- 
Uooal  traveler.  It  may  require  a  few  more 
minutes  for  customs  clearance.  We  suggest 
that  this  Is  a  small  price  to  pay  to  help  keep 
drugs  out  of  the  hands  of  your  chUdran,  my 
children,  and  the  boy  or  girl  next  door. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  American  public 
fully  supporU  this  program.  KnXorcement  offi- 
cials cannot  do  the  Job  alone.  We  need  the 
cooperation  of  the  public  on  many  fronts. 
Regarding  Inconveniences,  we  need  the  pub- 
Ucs  understanding,  patience,  and  coopera- 
tion. 

Government  cannot  do  the  job  alone.  We 
need  the  support  of  the  private  sector  for 
maximiim  elfecUveness.  We  have  spoken  with 
a  number  of  repreaentaUves  from  Industry 
and  Ubor  and  wiu  be  talking  to  many  more. 
Treasury  u  most  pleased  tbat  aU  the  groups 
**  have  OMt  with  have  volunteered  to  co- 
operate In  the  drlTe  to  suppress  drag  smug- 
gling. ^ 

To  sum  up.  President  Nixon  has  highlighted 
the  muiu-dlmenslonal  aspects  of  the  drag 
abuse  crisis  and  has  Uken  several  major 
InlUaUves:  *^ 

First:  He  has  elevated  the  drug  problem  to 
the  foreign  poUcy  level  and  made  It  a  matter 
of  personal  Presidential  concern. 

SecoTut:  He  has  stressed  the  role  of  edu- 
cation, research  and  rehablUtatlon.  and  pro- 
vided   Increased    funds    in    these    essential 


Third:  He  has  recommended  differentia- 
tion In  the  criminal  penalty  structure  be- 
tween heroin  and  marijuana. 

Fourth:  Be  has  provided  a  substantial  In- 
crease In  budgetary  support  for  law  enforce- 
ment In  this  area. 

n/th:  He  has  strasaed  the  need  for  coop- 
eratloo  with  the  States  and  the  InTolvament 
of  the  private  sector. 

L*t  there  be  no  false  ofttlmlsm.  The  road 
ahead  U  long  and  hard— and  require*  the 
■cttve  participation  of  all  of  us. 


CONORESSUAN  BOB  BCKHARIXr 
DBSCRIBEB  CONSUMER  CLASS 
ACTION   BlUi  ^^ 

HOK.  ABnETj.  MIKVA 

or  nxzwoa 

IN  THX  HODSK  OP  BKPRSSBNTATIVXS 

rvcMfoy,  Arrrti  28.  1979 

Mr  lOKVA.  Mr.  Qptmka.  ••ootwimer. 
lamto  a  movement  which  Is  rwy  mtich 
In  Tovue  these  days.  No  le«lsUttve  meas- 
ure  I  know  can  contribute  more  to  th^t 
movement  than  the  consmner  dan  ac- 
tion, and  no  man  deserves  more  credit 
for  the  pioneerins  legal  work  done  on 
the  consumer  class  action  concept  than 
the  dlstlngxxiahed  gentleman  from  Texas 
Congressman  Bob  Eckhaist. 

While  many  lawyers  and  coosiimer  ad- 
vocates were  still  talking  about  what  a 
sreat  IdMacoDsumer  claw  aetkm  would 
be.  Boa  Bckhubt  was  doing  the  kind  of 
h*nl  legal  research  az»d  disciplined 
thinking  about  the  subject  which  is  an 
esicntlal  fonnrtahon  for  a  sound  kgtala- 
tlre  propeaaL  Thai,  wben  oitr  eoOeagiie 
frong'" • 
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actions,  he  speaks  not  only  with  his  usual 
keen  insight,  but  also  with  the  authority 
of  experience. 

When  Bob  Ecxhakdt  talks  about  con- 
sumer class  actions,  we  all  should  listen. 
I  am  happy,  therefore,  to  be  able  to  in- 
clude in  the  Rkcdu)  at  this  point  a  recent 
talk  by  our  colleague  from  Texas  deliv- 
ered   before    the    Business    Executives 
Seminar  at  the  Brookings  Institution: 
Statxikkt  on  th«  Consumx*  Clsas  Action 
bnx  st  honorasls  bob  ecxksbdt,  mxm- 
Bcx  or  CoNCKKSs,  Brroax  thb  Sxicinab  fob 
Business      ExECxrnvKS,      trb      Bbookinob 
iNSTirunoN,  WAsmNCTON,  D.C.,  Anui.  15, 
1970 

"Quality  of  the  environment,"  "consumer- 
Ism" — these  are  the  slogans  of  the  day. 
Kveryone  is  for  them.  The  problem  Is:  how 
to  put  together  good,  sound  legislative  ma- 
chinery to  accomplish  an  objective  which  is 
generaUy  conceded  to  be  desirable.  First,  I 
ahould  like  to  lay  out  the  problem  of  pro- 
tection of  consumer  rights,  giving  some 
Idea  of  its  magnitude.  Then,  I  should  like 
to  state  in  ratbar  specific  terms  an  approach 
to  its  soluUon. 

MMSMilUlM    or   BBCXrr    SNB   OVKBBXACHINO 
aOAIMBT   CONStJICKB 

Recent  statistics  on  the  amount  of  fraud 
and  decepUon  In  the  marketplace  Indicated 
that  as  much  as  OO  to  $40  out  of  every 
hundred  dollars  that  the  consiimer  spent 
Is  wasted  or  lost  foraver  because  of  fraud 
and  Inefficiency  and  greed.  The  total  amount 
tbat  Senator  Philip  Hart  has  estimated  that 
is  spent  for  goods  and  services  of  no  value, 
comes  to  $174  to  SSSl  bUUon  each  year.  His 
Subcommittee  on  Antitrust  and  Monopoly 
Leglalatlon  calculated  the  following  amounts 
wasted  by  consumers  each  year: 

1.  liionopolistic  pricing  above  competitive 
levels.  S46  billion. 

a.  Food  prices  baaed  on  a  study  sha>wlng 
that  deceptive  packaging  forces  consumers 
to  pay  11%  mora  than  necessary,  $14  bU- 
Hon. 

3.  Automobile  repairs  for  work  done  Im- 
properly or  unneeded  or  not  done  at  all,  glO 
billion. 

4.  Oil  quotas  adding  this  amount  to  prices 
that  would  otherwise  be  paid  baaed  on  free 
market  prtoas  outside  the  VS.,  $•  Mlllon. 

5.  Auto  Insurance  based  on  subccnunlttee 
figure  sbowtng  what  could  be  saved,  M  bll- 
Uon. 

e.  Life  Insurance  baaed  on  records  out- 
side the  suboQounlttee  showing  total  death 
benafitB  and  company  expenses  totaling  only 
80%  of  premiums  paid  by  poUcyholders,  «14 
billioo. 

These  alz  Items  alone  account  for  994  bil- 
lion and  tbey  do  not  Include  the  huge 
amounts  of  waste  and  ooet  of  medical  oara. 
bousing,  credit,  frauds,  defeottva  producto. 
aiul  worthless  drugs. 

What  Is  Congress  doing  about  It?  The  Task 
Force  on  Consumer  Affairs  of  the  Democratic 
Study  Oroup  recently  preaentcd  a  consumer 
to  Congress. 
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A  fonaiM  oar  oonrnmg^  Mtarwam 
The  report  of  the  Democratic  Study  Oroup 
Task  Force  on  Consumer  Affairs  Is  an  en- 
couraging innovation  in  Congreesional  proc- 
aaa.  Daring  his  term  in  oflee  President  John- 
aon  dallvared  many  maaaaces  to  the  Con- 
p«ea  aatUng  out  in  sone  dfttaJl  the  frame- 
work of  various  public  progranM  isaling  with 
ootisumers.  poverty,  crime  ooatrol.  housing, 
and  the  like.  PraaUUnt  Mlxon  has  not  at  tlUa 
late  date  in  the  iwiliin  spalled  out  a  t»»*i«»^«i 
piugiam 

Some  of  us  in  Congress  are  attempting  to 
fill  the  need  for  direction  and  purpoee  thus 
left  unfilled,  at  least  In  the  field  of  con- 
sumer affairs.  I  am  one  of  IT  membera  Who 
bav*  prepared  a  raaaaag*  to  OangraH  on  this 


matter.  It  aaCs  out  many  Important  areas  for 
consumer  leglalatlon. 

First,  the  Tkak  Force  endorses  the  estab- 
llsbment  of  a  aepaimU  federal  agency  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  consumer.  This  agency 
would  represent  the  oonsumer  viewpoint  be- 
fore Federal  regulatory  agencies,  courts,  and 
the  like.  It  would  receive  complaints  and 
serve  as  a  voice  for  the  consumer. 

Second,  the  Task  Force  endorses  legislation 
in  the  fields  of  product  safety,  food  safety, 
and  medical  aafety.  It  also  seeks  legtelation 
requiring  that  information  important  to  con- 
sumers be  readily  available,  such  as  disclos- 
ing nutritional  value,  and  the  like. 

The  Task  Force  also  recommends  prooeeses 
for  protection  against  decepUon  and  fraud. 
These  would  Include  authority  for  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  to  seek  temporary 
InjuncUons  and  restraining  orders  to  stop 
decepUon  in  the  marketplace,  and  provision 
for  class  acUons  based  on  violations  of  State 
or  Federal  consumer  protecUon  laws.  Under 
the  leglslaUve  proposals,  retaU  ouUets  that 
deal  in  trading  stamps  would  be  required  to 
offer  honest  cash  redempUon,  and  manufac- 
turers would  have  to  warrant  that  they  would 
repair  or  replace  faulty  merchandise. 

The  message  also  deaU  with  protecUon  of 
consumers  against  defamaUon  by  credit 
agencies,  and  it  calls  for  a  Federal  Consumer 
Credit  Code  to  deal.  feneraUy,  with  the  prob- 
lems of  consumer  credit. 

THB  POSSITM  CVABDnrO  THE  CHICKEN  COOP 

Many  proposals  in  Congress  deal  with  Im- 
provements in  the  Federal  Trade  Commls- 
Uon  or  other  federal  agenciee.  But  I  have 
UtUe  faith  that  the  FTC  wUl  ever  be  effec- 
Uve  to  fully  protect  the  consumer. 

As  U  all  too  well  known  by  those  deal- 
ing with  them,  government  agencies  are  not 
always  energeUc  and  prompt.  Relief  is  often 
Inadequate.  Take,  for  Instance,  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission.  It  was  created  as  an  ad- 
mlnUtratlve  agency  to  protect  the  consumer 
against  unfair  and  deceptive  trade  practices. 
The  H<dland  Pornaoe  Company  case  illus- 
trates the  Inadeqiiacy  of  this  protection. 

In  December  193«,  the  company  agreed  to 
a  Federal  Trade  Commission  consent  order 
•gBtost  certain  misleading  adverttsing 
claims  and  the  proceedings  dragged  out 
through  1954  Not  untU  1958  was  a  cease 
and  dertst  order  Issued.  This  prohibited  Hol- 
land "from  engaging  In  a  sales  scheme 
Whereby  Its  salesmen  gained  access  to  homes 
by  misrepresenting  themselves  as  ofllctal  In- 
•pectoTB  and  heattng  engineers.  Having 
gained  entry  they  then  dlsmanUed  furnaces 
on  the  pretext  that  such  was  necessary  to 
determine  the  extent  of  neceaeary  repairs  " 
HoDaad  Furnace  Company  Ignored  the  court 
decree  enforcing  the  ease  and  desist  order 
Md  waa  heavily  fined  for  contempt  of  court 

If  It  thoB  takes  M  yeaiB  for  the  consumer 
to  get  relief,  I  have  come  to  have  serious  mls- 
glvlngB  about  the  ordinary  policing  agencies* 
BWMty  to  protect  the  people.  Admlnlstrattve 
budgets  and  personnel  an  limited,  and  the 
agency  stumbles  over  Its  own  pi  ixeesee. 
Hurdles  and  barriers  are  written  into  agency 
UwB  by  lobbyist  for  the  industries  con- 
troUed.  and  the  poasum  U  set  to  guard  the 
chicken  coop. 

In  trying  to  devise  legislation  that  will 
work  In  the  consumer  field,  I  have  kept  tbeae 
points  In  mind:  Good  leg^slatlcm  must  en- 
visage the  existence  of  cocni>etlng  interesta  or 
of  forces  which  are  otherwise  self  motivated. 
And  It  must  supply  machinery,  readily  at 
band,  to  aocompilsh  the  public  purpoee. 

The  pnbde  porpoee  may  be  the  sharing  of 
Increased  produeUvlty  and  the  furtherance 
oC  iBdaatrlal  JuBtiee— as  in  the  Labor  Act- 
or tt  may  be  ttaa  eitauloB  of  the  avallabUity 
of  elBctrte  power— «■  la  the  TVA  and  RKA 
Hera  tt  IB  the  protection  at  con- 
In  the  mailM^iiaee— the  protoetloo 
of  on*  wbo  rtsati  oocaalonaUy  with  another 
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who  makes  it  a  business  to  Engage  In  that 
particular  selUng  activity. 

The  diffuse  interest  of  the  purchaaer  en- 
gaging occasionally  In  the  particular  type  of 
transacUon  does  zxot  measure  up  to  the  In- 
tense Intereet  of  the  seller  in  making  that 
transaction  highly  profitable  when  repeated 
thousands  of  times.  The  techniques  used  may 
include  conditions  or  provlstons  that  are  il- 
legal or  unenforceable,  but  it  Is  simply  not 
practicable  for  the  single  purchaser  to  caa- 
test  them.  

For  InsUnce,  a  lodging  place  alters  ita 
room  rate,  in  breach  of  the  deek  clerk's 
stated  agreement  with  the  lodger,  by  placing 
in  effect  some  special  rate  for  the  Sugar 
Bowl  season  In  New  Orleans.  The  lodger  must 
pay  the  rate  or  suffer  the  inconvenience  of 
having  to  try  to  extricate  bis  luggage  by 
judicial  process.  The  pracUce  Is  one  which 
can  be  perfected  by  the  landlord  over  many 
Sugar  Bowl  seasons,  but  the  customer  con- 
fronts the  problem  perhaps  once  in  a  life 
time. 

THXOBT  UNDEKI.TINO  H.B.  14888  AND  NEED 
rOB  IT 


It  la,  in  my  opinion,  not  practical  to  try 
to  deUneato  aU  the  types  of  practices  per- 
petrated against  consumers  which  entail 
fraud,  deception,  overreaching,  and  vending 
such  shoddy  merchandise  as  to  breach  an 
ImpUed  warranty  that  the  merchandise  U 
suitable  for  its  apparent  use.  Neither  is  it 
practical  to  establish  at  a  federal  level  an 
entire  new  subetantlve  law  of  deceit.  And, 
as  we  have  seen,  dependency  on  govern- 
mental nursemaidlng  is  Ukely  to  restUt  in 
disillusionment. 

I  think  it  Is  better  to  rely  on  existing 
statutory  and  common  law,  and  developing 
concepu  of  the  duty  of  the  seller  to  deal 
fairly  In  the  marketplace — concepts  whlcb 
are  developing  in  the  courts  In  civil  cases 
and  in  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  in 
proceedings  there.  Such  development  should 
be  encouraged  by  federal  procedural  law 
like  that  contained  in  HJl.  14585. 

Existing  substantive  law  is.  or  is  becoming, 
adequate  to  protect  the  consumer's  Interest 
in  the  marketplace.  But  the  machinery  of 
protection  is  not  adequato.  Stato  procedural 
law  Is  In  most  instances  clumsy  and  anti- 
quated. 

As  we  have  already  Intimated,  the  main 
reason  why  consumers  cannot  be  properly 
protected  under  existing  process  is  that  their 
Individual  claims  are  too  small  and  they  can- 
not be  aggregated  in  class  actions  in  moat 
Instances  and  in  most  jurisdictions. 

Deceptive  advertising,  usurious  interest 
rates,  overpriced  drugs  and  food,  and  adul- 
terated meat  are  all  wrongs  involving  small 
amounts  of  money,  many  tinder  $200.  Very 
few  would  be  Urge  enough  so  that  a  wronged 
consumer  coiild  effectively  secure  his  rights 
through  the  law.  The  duped  consumer  is  apt 
to  have  precious  little  money  to  support  a 
test  case  to  establish  the  rights  of  the  many. 
The  amoxint  he  may  recover  is  not  Ukely  to 
pay  the  coxirt  deposit,  let  alone  the  lawyer's 
fee. 

Pew  lawyers,  other  than  the  very  young 
and  very  Idealistic,  are  to  be  found  who  are 
anxious  to  endure  time-cons\imlng  lltiga- 
Uon  for  a  $50  fee.  A  $200  judgment  Is  not 
likely  to  be  a  powerful  deterrent  to  the 
wrongdoer.  The  xisury  laws  prove  this.  In  a 
study  condxicted  under  the  auspices  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  It  was  concluded 
that  "(t)he  number  of  consumers  having  no 
redress  because  the  amount  lost  is  not  com- 
mensurate with  the  attorney's  fee  constituto 
the  vast  majority."  Small  claims  generally 
do  not  warrant  Individual  litigation  and  the 
misbehaving  corporations  that  bilk  the  con- 
sumer know  it.  "In  many  instances,  fraudu- 
lent operations  carefully  avoid  cheating  in- 
dividuals out  of  large  sums  of  money  because 
they  realize  that  no  one  bilked  out  of  fifty 
dollars  is  going  to  pay  a  lawyer  to  get  his 
money  back."  ^ 
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In  testimony  before  the  Interstato  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee,  Phil  Schrag, 
a  lawyer  with  the  NAACP  legal  defense  fund, 
described  a  food  freeaer  swindle  in  which 
people  wore  promlaed  a  freeaer  along  with 
the  normal  amount  of  food  it  would  take  to 
feed  a  family  each  week.  Beeaiise  BJr.  Schrag 
had  his  salary  paid  by  the  defense  fund  he 
could  take  the  ease.  He  calculated  the 
amount  of  time  It  would  have  taken  had  a 
private  attorney  been  engaged  In  the  Utiga- 
tlon.  He  eventuaUy  recovered  $700  which 
was  the  amount  that  this  particular  family 
had  been  swindled  out  of  and  for  that  $700 
he  spent  119'^  hours  of  his  time.  If  he  had 
been  a  private  attorney  charging  a  fee  for 
urban  practice  of  say  $40  an  hour,  his  time 
on  the  case  would  have  cost  $5,136  to  re- 
cover $700. 

THE  CONSUMXB  CLASS  ACTION  ACT 

As  we  have  indicated,  state  laws  have  gone 
a  fair  way  to  devise  substanUve  provisions 
for  consumer  protection.  And  the  Stato 
courts  have  hewed  out,  by  common  Uw  proc- 
ess and  statutory  interpretation,  a  consid- 
erable body  of  consumer  law.  But  the  proc*- 
eases  of  the  State  coxirts  do  not  afford  effec- 
tive means  of  permitting  many  persons  who 
have  bought  from  different  agenu  of  a  given 
defendant,  or  from  the  same  agent  In  differ- 
ent transactions,  an  opportunity  to  lump 
their  claims  together  so  as  to  have  a  large 
enough  damage  claim  to  finance  the  suit;  the 
court  costs  involved,  the  tawyere'  fees,  and 
such  notices  as  must  be  printed.  Therefore, 
the  Consumer  Class  Action  Act,  HJl.  14586, 
esteblishes  Federal  policy  that  this  machin- 
ery shaU  be  available  through  use  of  the 
Federal  courts  and  their  Uberal  procedure 
for  joining  many  persons  in  class  actions. 

SecUon  4  contains  the  gravanMh  of  the 
bill.  It  makes  an  "act  in  defradd  of  ctm- 
sumera  which  affects  commerce"  an  unlaw- 
ful act  which  wUl  give  rise  to  a  clvU  action 
triable  in  the  district  covirts  of  the  United 
States.  Such  suits  may  be  tried  without  re- 
gard to  the  amount  in  controversy.  An  "act 
In  defraud  of  consximers"  is  defined  as  In- 
cluding two  distinct  things:  An  unfair  or  de- 
cepuve  act  or  practice  as  the  Federal  Trade 
Cotmnission  Act  condemns  in  Section  6(a) 
(1):  and  an  act  which  gives  rise  to  a  civil 
action  by  a  consumer  or  consumers  under 
State  statutory  or  decisional  law  for  the 
benefit  of  consumers. 

Such  a  suit  In  Federal  coxirt  would  apply 
the  law  of  tba  Statea  in  exactly  the  same 
manner  that  the  Federal  courts  apply  socb 
law  in  a  diversity  of  cltlsenship  cases.  Thus, 
the  court  in  any  suit  Is  dealing  with  a  defl- 
nlto  body  of  law  in  a  manner  in  which  it  is 
accustomed  to  deal  with  such  law.  There  Is 
nothing  unfamiliar  In  the  act  which  would 
make  it  dlAcult  for  ttae  oourt  to  proceed  ac- 
cording to  customary  practicea.  For  In- 
stance, the  conflict-of-law  law  which  ordi- 
narily SHPPUes  In  diversity  cases  would  estab- 
lish the  law  aiH>bCBble  to  any  body  of  facts 
before  the  court. 
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It  is  very  important,  however,  that  these 
substanUve  offenses,  initially  spelled  out  in 
Stato  law,  be  considered  as  Federal  offenses 
triable  in  a  Federal  court  and  that  the  basis 
for  jurisdiction  be  without  respect  to 
amount  In  controversy. 

Of  course,  suits  In  Federal  court  on  di- 
versity of  citizenship  can  presenUy  be  tried 
on  the  basis  of  State  substantive  law,  just 
as  suits  tmder  this  act  would  be  tried — with 
one  excepticm:  There  is  no  requisite  of  juris- 
diction baaed  cm  jurisdictional  amount  in 
this  act.  This  Is  Important  because  In  Sny- 
der V.  Harri*.  89  S.  Ct.  1053  (1969),  it  was 
held  that  claims  of  the  individuals  in  the 
class  action  cannot  be  aggregated  toward 
tbe  $10,000  minimum. 

As  Is  well  known,  cases  come  Into  the  Fed- 
eral court  through  two  doors:  First,  diver- 
sity of  citizenship  with  a  $10,000  Jurisdic- 


tional amount;  and  second.  Federal  questton 
jurisdiction. 

In  the  latter  type  of  csM  the  jurladlettonal 
requislto  may  apply  bat  tbe  stotnto  Involved 
itself  may  waive  It.  Tbat  to  what  to  done 
here. 

The  Class  Action  BUI  wUl  allow  consomers 
to  achieve  jusUce  in  federal  court  if  state 
class  action  statutes  are  Inadequato  and  too 
rigid  to  protect  legal  rights.  Perhaps  the 
most  notable  failure  Is  in  New  York  where 
the  recent  case  of  HaJX  v.  Cotmrn  has  been 
litigated. 

This  case  involved  a  consumer  class  ac- 
tion against  a  finance  company  which  had 
allegedly  violated  the  New  York  BetaU  In- 
stallment Sales  Act  by  using  contractt 
printed  In  less  than  8-potnt  type.  The 
NAACP  legal  defense  fund  sotigbt  refund  of 
the  service  charge,  a  statutory  penalty,  on 
liebalf  of  all  consumers  who  had  signed 
small-type  contracts  prepared  and  repur- 
chased by  Coburn  CorporaUon  within  the 
period  of  the  sUtuto  of  limitaUons.  However.  . 
the  action  was  dismissed  on  two  grounder 
first,  aside  from  the  request  for  identical 
damages  caused  by  idenUcal  conduct,  tbe 
class  was  not  united  in  Interest:  and  second, 
maintenance  of  tbe  class  action  would  de- 
prive members  of  tbe  class  of  other  remedies 
which  they  might  prefer  to  pursue  against 
the  defendant  or  against  the  merchants  with 
whom  they  had  dealt. 

Neither  of  these  grounds  to  compelling. 
The  fact  that  Identical  damages  are  sought 
for  identical  conduct  makes  a  case  more 
suitable  than  unsuitable  for  class  action 
treatment.  Furthermore,  class  members'  in- 
torest  in  pursuing  other  remedies  can  be 
preserved  by  limiting  the  scope  of  the  judg- 
ment In  a  clMs  action  to  the  remedies  tbat 
are  actually  sdught.  HnU  v.  Cobitr»  Corpora- 
tion is  typical  of  stato  class  acUon  law.  Sim- 
ilar unnecessarily  restrtcUve  state  decisionB 
can  be  found  in  such  states  as  Misstasippi, 
Bfassachusetts.  Indiana,  Ohio,  Michigan,  and 
Washington.  Other  states,  like  North  Caro- 
lina and  West  Virginia,  have  too  few  reported 
cases  to  predict  the  viabiUty  of  a  consumer 
class  action.  In  these  jurisdictions  tbe  statw 
of  constimer  class  aettoas  to,  at  bast,  un- 
certain. 

In  some  states,  the  class  action  procedure 
is  wholly  adequate.  I  have,  therefore,  in- 
cluded a  provision  in  my  t>lll  to  prevent  re- 
moval from  the  stato  court  to  the  federal 
court  by  the  defendant  where  the  stato  forum 
has  been  choeen.  It  provides: 

"Thte  section  shall  not  be  deemed  to  pro- 
hibit a  plaintiff  from  choosing  a  State  forum 
without  the  case  being  subject  to  removal 
on  grounds  of  federal  qtiestlon  jurtodiction 
under  Title  28,  Section  1441,  United  States 
Code." 

The  election  given  to  the  plaintiff  to  iwo- 
ceed  In  either  tbe  steto  or  federal  court  to 
just  what  to  done  with  respect  to  «»  pertonmm 
maritime  claims  in  the  "savlngB  clause"  of 
28  XJS.C.  Section  1333.  Removal  under  Sec- 
tKm  1441  U  not  a  constltuttonally  eompelled 
but  a  prudential  disposition,  subject  to  what- 
ever qualification  Congress  may  dictate. 

This  bin  provides  that  Injured  consumers 
may  bring  class  actions  in  the  district  courts 
of  the  United  States  under  the  Federal  Rulea 
of  CivU  Procedure,  including  Federal  Rule  33. 
the  moet  modem  class  action  procedure  in 
the  United  States.  These  class  actions  would 
be  available  in  transactions  affecting  Inter- 
Btote  commerce  where  vlolaUons  of  state  or 
federal  consumer  protection  law  have 
occurred. 

The  proposed  law  dispenses  with  jurisdic- 
tion amount  and  diversl^  of  citizenship  for 
purposes  of  class  actions. 


PBBSIDEirT'B   CON8UMEB    BXIX    IS   XLL-OOMCBXVBI 

Several  months  after  my  bOI  was  Intro- 
duced, the  President  endorsed  generally  the 
concept  of  claes  actions  and  subsequently 
had  hto  own  legtelatlon  Introdneed,  HJt. 
14931  and  S.  3201.  I  submit,  the  Nixon  bill 
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Is  ItMlf  unfmlr  and  deceptive  to  tta«  public. 
In  theory  It  purports  to  estAbllab  a  buyer'* 
bill  of  rl(hta.  In  fact.  It  attempU  to  Mil  to 
tbe  buyer  a  bUl  of  good*.  It  lull*  tbe  public 
into  thinMnj  tb*y  will  be  protected.  Let  u* 
examine  what  U,  in  fact,  done: 

Under  the  Nixon  approach,  no  acUon  may 
be  brought  by  an  IndlTldual  or  a  claa*  until 
the  gOTemment  has  aucceaafuliy  terminated 
It*  own  lawsuit.  There  Is  no  precedent  In 
the  annala  of  Federal  legislation  for  this.  The 
OoTMTmient  would  decide  which  private 
right*  are  to  be  enforced.  The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral and  FTC  stand,  a*  It  were,  like  a  traffic 
policeman,  giving  the  green  signal  to  one 
group  of  would-be  litigants  and  the  red  sig- 
nal to  others. 

There  is.  It  seems  to  me,  a  serious  consti- 
tutional question  here  Involving  procedural 
due  process.  Can  Government  establish  that 
certain  acta  are  prohibited  and  that  their 
commission  may  result  in  civil  liability  but 
then  afford  a  remedy  only  to  those  Injured 
by  that  wrongful  act  which  the  Government 
chooaea  to  single  out? 

It  would  seem  that  all  consumers  affected 
by  the  prescribed  activity  of  fraud,  deceit  or 
overreaching  would  constitute  a  class  or  per- 
son* whose  rights  under  the  law  have  been 
Invaded.  But  the  violation  of  the  right  of  any 
one  of  them  gives  rise  to  a  remedy  subject  to 
the  discretionary  action  of  the  Department 
of  Justice  In  bringing  a  governmental  action 
against  tbe  offender. 

For  Instance,  suppose  Montgomery  Ward 
and  Sears  Roebuck  both  manufacture  chain 
saws  whose  lubrication  systems  are  so  defec- 
tive that  tbe  links  wear  out  and  the  chains 
fall  apart  at  a  time  far  short  of  the  war- 
ranty. By  selling  the  saws  under  such  war- 
ranties, exactly  the  same  breach  of  duty  ha* 
been  committed  against  the  purchasers  of 
both  companies.  But  the  Attorney  General 
chooses  to  sue  only  Sears  Roebuck.  The  At- 
torney General,  under  the  Act,  can  thus 
cbooee  which  potential  civil  litigants,  whose 
right*  have  been  Invaded,  shall  have  a 
remedy. 

If  this  1*  not  actually  unconstitutional.  It 
Is  a  policy  which  Is  most  reprehensible,  one 
which  Is  conducive  to  official  corruption. 

The  hypothesis  assumes  a  defective  lubri- 
cation system  and  a  violation  of  law.  But  In 
any  actual  case  this  question  cannot  be  de- 
termined until  after  trial.  Suppoae  the  al- 
legatlMis  upon  which  a  case  must  rest  can- 
not be  sustained  In  either  the  case  of 
Montgomery  Ward  or  Sears  Roebuck.  The 
bringing  up  of  the  case  agalns  Sears  Roebuck 
opens  up  a  flood  of  expensive  private,  civil 
litigation  against  that  firm,  with  attendant 
bad  publicity,  but  Inwilatea  Montgomery 
Ward.  Such  a  provlston  of  law  would  Invite 
politics  and  graft  In  the  governmental 
proceas. 

Tbe  same  sttuati<m  doe*  not  exist  In  the 
eaae  ot  the  antitrust  laws.  There  a  federal 
elTll  antitrust  action  doe*  not  have  to  await 
Ik  criminal  action. 

The  process  provided  under  the  Nixon  ap- 
proach 1*  further  defective  In  that  Inherent 
In  It  are  the  same  defects  that  preaently 
exist  In  dependence  upon  the  FTC  as  the 
consumer's  watchdog.  It  merely  utilised  the 
Justioe  DepArtment  In  the  same  genex»l  way 
that  present  law  utlllaes  tbe  Trade  Commis- 
sion. Of  the  two  the  Commission  1*  better 
staffed  and  better  versed  in  the  subject  mat- 
ter than  tbe  Department. 

nc  CAMMOT  VBSaBLT  OSIBT  THB  WBOLB  LOSS 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  receives 
9  000  complaint*  a  year.  They  are  able  to 
Investigate  only  one  out  of  eight  or  nine  of 
thoee  complaints.  Of  the  10%  or  so  that  are 
investigated,  not  even  one  In  ten  results  In 
a  cease  and  desist  order.  To  make  that  kind 
of  record,  the  FTC  has  1.300  people.  Includ- 
ing SCO  lawyan  and  a  $14  million  budget. 

THe  Administration  propoesa  to  aUow  the 
Juctlce  DsffiUuent  to  receive  complaint*.  In- 
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veetlgate  each  one  of  them,  and  then  decide 
whether  to  bring  suit. 

To  do  the  job  that  the  understaffed  FTC 
has  been  trying  to  do.  Justice  proposes  to 
establish  a  department  of  30  people  for  the 
first  year  at  a  cost  of  91  3  million.  The  sec- 
ond year,  00  people  are  envisioned. 

One  witness  testifying  on  behalf  of  con- 
sumer class  actions  estimated  that  In  order 
for  a  federal  agency  to  handle  adequately  the 
justifiable  consumer  complaints  susceptible 
to  class  action  treatment.  It  would  take  a 
budget  of  $35  billion  a  year.  This  same  $35 
billion  effect,  and  more,  could  be  achieved 
under  my  bill  at  no  cost  to  the  taxpayer  ex- 
cept for  whatever  small  additional  adminis- 
trative cost.  If  any.  Incurred  by  the  federal 
court  system. 

It  may  be  argued  that  the  existing  attor- 
neys can  do  the  job  of  Investigating  and 
bringing  suit.  Yet  one  need  only  examine  the 
record  from  the  Hearings  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  for  the  Justice  De- 
partment to  see  how  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice Is  already  overburdened. 

A*  John  Mitchell  has  himseU  said  ".  .  .  We 
are  convinced,  however,  that  a  substantial  In- 
crease in  manpower  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  deal  with  the  magnitude  of  the  problem 
and  that  additional  manpower  can  be  effec- 
tively deployed  along  the  lines  indicated." 
The  Solicitor  General,  Brwln  Grlswold,  said. 
"A  year  ago  I  was  overwhelmed  with  work: 
yes.  I  still  am."  His  department  Is  typical  yet 
4,he  Administration  proposes  additional  work- 
loads on  an  already  understaffed  department. 
The  consumer  will  pay  the  price. 

The  Justice  Department,  if  we  are  to  be 
realistic,  will  have  to  establish  priorities. 
They  will  have  to  decide  what  they  consider 
Important  or  unimportant.  The  priorities  of 
the  Justice  Department  may  not  always  co- 
incide with  those  of  the  victimized  consumer. 

The  small  consumers  stand  to  benefit  least 
from  this  provision.  Poor,  uneducated,  and 
somewhat  skeptical  of  the  Government  to 
begin  with,  he  probably  will  have  little  suc- 
cess In  convincing  an  agent  of  the  Federal 
Government  by  letter  or  in  person  that  be 
has  a  vCfld  case.  If  the  small  consumer  can- 
not get  the  Department  of  Justice  to  seek 
relief  for  him,  he  is  left  with  very  little 
means  of  help  under  tbe  Nixon  approach. 

Tbe  only  way  that  some  may  get  action 
may  be  to  hire  a  lawyer  to  repreeent  them 
before  the  Department  of  Justice.  Thus,  a 
consumer  may.  in  effect,  have  to  press  his 
case  twice:  once  before  tbe  Justice  Depart- 
ment or  the  FTC  and  then  again.  If  he  Is 
lucky,  before  the  court. 

But  who  Is  most  likely  to  be  able  to  hire 
a  lawyer  to  press  his  case  with  the  Justice 
Department?  These  are: 

(1)  A  competing  seller  who  would  Ilk* 
to  open  tbe  gate  to  civil  litigation  against 
hi*  competitor,  or 

(3)  Any  seller  who  would  like  to  keep  tbe 
gate  cloaed  to  litigation  against  him. 

The  consumer  htanself  is  the  last  person 
likely  to  be  represented  by  counsel  before 
the  Department  of  Justice — and  the  con- 
sumer Is  the  last  person  likely  to  get  justioe. 
This  proposltloD  Is  not  altogether  un- 
precedented. 

The  people  best  able  to  protect  the  right* 
of  the  consumer  are  the  consumers  them- 
selves. Tbe  Government  can  help  but  It 
should  not  be  able  to  prohibit.  Tliat  Is  why 
our  Mil  allows  claas  actions  directly  without 
Government  interference. 

POTBirriAI.    OF    ISLAT    OKBAnaT   DBAWBACX 

Tbe  potential  of  delay,  though,  remains 
the  greatest  drawback  In  the  Administration 
approach.  The  complaint  must  come  In,  be 
considered.  Investigated,  sent  up  for  further 
action,  and  tt>en  proeecution  may  result.  Just 
a*  In  the  case  of  the  FTC.  All  of  this  take* 
time.  In  a  caae  before  tbe  FTC  involving  the 
Crawford  Corporation  and  interiocklng  dl- 
rMtorates  in  tbe  prefabricated  housing  In- 
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dustry,  the  case  was  dropped  on  April  4. 
1M0.  when  It  was  discovered  that  the  De- 
fendant had  withdrawn  from  the  prefabri- 
cated housing  business  in  the  early  months 
of  1984,  five  years  earlier. 

On  April  4.  1962,  the  FTC  field  office  In 
Chicago  began  to  Investigate  the  VoUratb 
Company  of  Sheboygan.  Wisconsin  for  "mak- 
ing false  savings  claims  and  misrepresenta- 
tions about  the  construction,  efficacy,  and 
other  features  of  stainless  steel  cookware. 
Four  years  later,  the  case  was  given  to  the 
Bureau  of  Deceptive  Practices  for  prosecu- 
tion. Another  year  passed  before  a  hearing  ex- 
aminer made  the  initial  decision  in  the  case 
and  still  another  year  before  the  Commission 
made  Ite  final  decision.  The  time  lapse  from 
Investigation  to  decision  was  six  years. 

In  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  the  aver- 
age time  lapse  Is  four  years  with  two  yean 
of  investigation  and  two  years  of  prosecution 
In  the  central  office.  Until  the  end  of  that 
period,  there  Is  no  halt  upon  the  activities 
of  the  company.  The  Justice  Department, 
with  far  less  resources  than  the  FTC  devoted 
to  consumer  affairs,  cannot  hope  to  even 
achieve  that  degree  of  promptness. 

The  ABA  Consumer  Committee  and 
Its  Recommendations 

The  American  Bar  Association  has  set  up 
within  Its  Section  of  Antitrust  Law  a  special 
Committee  on  Consumer  Legislation.  A  third 
of  this  conunlttee  Is  composed  of  members 
of  Washington  law  firms  with  a  strong  In- 
terest In  administrative  agencies  and  the 
methods  of  influencing  them.  Another  third 
is  composed  of  lawyers  from  New  York  firms, 
all  primarily  corporation  defense  oriented 
and  at  least  one  with  present  interests  In 
the  defense  side  of  antitrust  class  actions. 
The  remaining  third  Is  composed  of  lawyers 
from  very  large  firms  in  Chicago.  Los  Angeles, 
and  Cleveland  representing  such  clients  as 
U.S.  Steel,  major  book  publilshers.  General 
Motors,  Chrysler,  Firestone,  Tlmken  Roller 
Bearing,  Westlnghouse,  and  others. 

This  conunlttee  of  nine  has  come  out 
against  consumer  class  actions  as  a  means 
of  revitalizing  American  law  for  tbe  pro- 
tection of  the  consumer  and  in  favor  of  rele- 
gating this  important  subject  matter  to  the 
old,  tired  processes  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission.  All  the  consumer  bills  dealing 
with  this  subject — my  bill  in  the  House,  Sen- 
ator Tydlngs'  bill  in  the  Senate,  and  the  Ad- 
ministration's proposals — call  for  consumer 
class  actions,  yet  this  small  defense  lawyer- 
oriented  splinter  of  the  whole  body  of  the 
bar  proposes  altogether  bureaucratic  proc- 
esses for  protecting  consumers. 

"PIXSSX    THSOW    U*    Dt    TRS    BSIAa    PATCH" 

They  are  ■aylng,  "Please  throw  us  In  the 
briar  patch."  the  briar  patch  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission.  Indeed,  this  Is  exactly 
where  they  want  to  be  thrown. 

As  Ralph  Nader  has  pointed  out,  adminis- 
trative agencies  have  fallen  down  In  their 
duty  to  protect  tbe  public  interest.  They 
have  become  the  hospitable  briar  patch  Into 
which  malefactors  against  consumers  wish 
to  be  thrown,  and  the  lawyers  for  these  in- 
terests do  not  even  have  tbe  subtlety  of 
Brer  Rabbit  but  plead  directly  their  prefer- 
ence for  the  briar  patch  of  tbe  Federal  Trade 
Commission.  What  a  comfortable  and  sound 
hedge  against  effective  action  this  has  be- 
come! It  la  a  familiar  ground  of  tbe  Wash- 
ington lawyer  who  can  speak  directly  to  the 
commissioners  and  other  administrative  per- 
sonnel of  tbe  agencies.  He  cannot  speak  di- 
rectly to  tbe  judge  who  is  trying  the  case  in 
which  be  is  involved  about  tbe  merits  of  that 
case.  He  has  come  to  be  more  comfortable 
with  those  before  whom  be  may  plead  over 
lunch  than  before  those  be  must  address  at 
the  bar. 

Naturally  tbe  typical  defendant  lawyer 
who  wants  to  isolate  his  client  from  the  risk 
of  a  large  and  successful  claas  action  does 
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not  want  to  put  this  effective  Instrument  in 
the  hands  of  the  consumer. 

The  consumer  class  action  Is  good  enough 
for  big  plaintiffs  who  own  stock  in  corpora- 
tions whose  directors  have  allegedly  cheated 
them.  Why  Is  It  not  good  enough  for  little 
people  who  have  been  massively  bilked  for 
defectively  manufactured  products?  Why, 
merely  because  the  amount  In  controversy  is 
something  less  than  $10,000  should  consum- 
ers go  without  an  effective  remedy? 

Who  Shall  Determine  Private  Bights: 
CouTta  or  Bureaucrats? 

Some  of  the  Committee's  objections  to 
court  relief  aire  most  puzzling  unless  con- 
sidered In  light  of  tbe  interest  of  Washington 
lawyers  In  controlling  the  process.  For  in- 
stance, on  page  30  of  the  report  the  Com- 
mittee shows  a  preference  for  the  use  of  tbe 
Federal  Trade  Commission  hearing  examiner 
over  the  use  of  what  the  Committee  calls  "an 
often  distant  Federal  Court."  It  is  true,  of 
course,  that  a  "hearing  examiner"  can  ride 
circtilt  for  the  distant  commission.  But  for 
myaelf  I  would  rather  entrust  my  rights  to 
courts  and  juries  located  in  my  State,  usually 
my  town,  than  to  tbe  tender  mercies  of  the 
PTC  In  Washington.  DC,  particularly  when 
members  of  this  Committee  of  the  Bar  are 
In  Washington  with  much  closer  access  to 
them  than  I  am. 

With  all  its  shortcomings  otur  system  of 
using  judges  and  juries  to  determine  pri- 
vate righto  is  far  better,  far  less  corruptible 
than  any  other  system  of  determining  pri- 
vate rlghu  and  remedies.  I  submit  that  it  is 
better  than  tbe  so-called  "prompt  and  un- 
complicated" procedure  for  "recovery  of  ac- 
tual damages  by  consumers"  proposed  by  tbs 
Committee.  Listen  to  this  vincompUcated  and 
prompt  procedure: 

"As  soon  a*  final  determination  ot  liability 
In  a  proceeding  commenced  by  tbe  Justice 
Department  or  the  FTC  either  through  a 
final  court  judgment  or  a  final  Conunls- 
slon  order,  the  Commission  will  designate  a 
bearing  examiner  to  see  that  injured  con- 
sumers are  accorded  relief.  The  bearing  ex- 
aminer will  Immediately  enact  a  proceas  by 
which  consumers  who  have  suffered  from  tbe 
practice  will  be  made  aware  that  they  can 
obtain  monetary  recovery  and  any  other 
appropriate  relief." 

The  report,  in  outlining  tto  propoeed  proc- 
eas, requires  that  the  consumer  await  the 
go-ahead  sign  from  the  Commission.  It  says 
on  page  31 : 

•nie  Commission  win  then  ask  the  con- 
sumer to  complete  a  form  setting  forth  tbe 
basis  at  bis  claim. 

Now,  what  does  this  mean?  It  means  that 
If  Betoy  Smith  has  bought  a  deceptively 
advertised  and  faulty  dishwasher,  she  first 
hires  a  Washington  law  firm  to  lobby  with 
tbe  FTC  or  tbe  Justice  Department  to  bring 
a  general  action  against  the  Dixie  BeUe 
Washing  Machine  Company.  After  the  caae 
ha*  wended  its  way  through  the  FTC  and 
tbe  Justice  Department  processes,  an  order 
will  be  issued.  Of  course,  she  has  no  way 
of  influencing  the  nature  of  that  order, 
though  her  righto  may  depend  on  Ito  terms. 
She  then  must  present  her  case  before  the 
hearing  examiner. 

Peculiarly,  tbe  Bar  Committee  suggests 
that  she  may  not  need  a  lawyer  In  this 
process.  Presumably  the  Dixie  Belle  Washing 
Machine  Company  will  be  represented  by 
counsel.  (In  passing.  I  must  say  that  I  am 
always  suspicious  of  thoee  who  advise  me 
that  tbe  proceeding  I  am  engaged  In  is  "so 
uncomplicated  that  no  lawyer  may  be  re- 
quired") Her  case  la  not  decided  by  a  jury 
of  persons  living  In  her  community  but  by 
a  hearing  examiner  sent  down  from  Waah- 
Ington. 

If  Betsy  Smith  geto  a  favorable  determl- 
naUon  from  the  hearlnc  examiner,  tbe  Dlxl* 
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Belle  Washing  Machine  Company  wlU  prob- 
ably want  to  apoeal  the  case  and  the  "simple 
and  prompt  proceeding"  may  lose  such 
character  as  It  wendd  ito  way  through  the 
federal  court  tyjtem. 

RETOBM  OF  FTC  DBSIBABLK  BUT  aHODlS  BK  COM- 
PLXMXNTAKT  TO  CLASS  ACTION  RXLIKF 

It  Should  be  understood  here  that  I  am  not 
arguing  against  reform  of  the  FTC  processes, 
but  I  reiterate  what  I  said  to  the  Committee 
upon  the  opening  of  the  hearing : 

Congress  has  the  means  of  making  [a  vehi- 
cle for  justice  for  consumers]  one  that  is 
self-mduced  and  self-propeUlng,  not  one 
that  depends  for  ito  Impetus  upon  the  good 
jnotlvations  and  energetic  administration 
of  a  commission.  Commissions  are  not  al- 
ways well  motivated.  Many  exemplify  the 
principle  of  the  poesum  guarding  the  chicken 
coop. 

The  Commission  processes  are  necessary 
for  the  protection  of  many  very  small  con- 
sumers. Many  reprehensible  practices  should 
be  curbed  by  cease  and  desist  orders  as  they 
are  now.  It  may  be  desirable  to  provide  a 
system  of  fines  and  of  some  degree  of  restitu- 
tion In  a  proper  case. 

But  I  still  Insist  that  the  following  prin- 
ciples of  law  and  justice  are  paramount: 

Just  as  the  fear  of  criminal  prosecution 
goes  a  long  way  toward  making  men  honest, 
tbe  threat  of  an  effective  civil  suit  goes  a 
long  way  toward  making  them  scrupulous. 
Though  lawsulte  are  sometimes  compli- 
cated and  protracted,  tbe  fact  that 
they  are  avallaMe  Induces  people  dealing 
with  each  other  to  deal  fairly.  Unless  there 
l"5  an  effective  process  for  individuals,  acting 
eltber  alone  or  In  concert,  to  obtain  redress, 
without  the  prior  Intervention  of  a  govern- 
mental agency,  honesty  and  fair  dealing  rest 
solely  upon  the  consciences  of  the  dealers  and 
the  bureaucrato,  and  the  sensitivity  of  these 
consciences  I  am  not  willing  to  trust. 

OOXCLUSIOM 

The  Consumer  Class  Action  Act  would  al- 
low a  group  or  class  of  consumers  to  sue  tbe 
defendant  directly.  This  approach  needs  no 
government  subsidies  to  pay  for  it.  It  needs 
no  department  to  ^ ""«"'«***■  it.  In  contrast, 
the  Administration  bill  not  only  will  require 
lawyers.  Investigators,  and  economista  all 
paid  for  by  the  Government,  but  It  will  re- 
quire two  lawsulto  where  one  is  sufBdent. 
Tbe  federal  courts  are  already  overburdened 
and  It  makes  little  sense  to  have  the  Govern- 
ment institute  one  lawsuit  and  then  the  in- 
dividual llUgate  tbe  same  matter  In  a 
different  suit  later. 

H.B.  14686  affords  an  extremely  practical 
and  effective  way  of  establishing  a  strong 
body  of  consumer  Uw.  It  acto  pragmatically 
uixder  T-«-*«'>t  mw.  permitting  a  eomman  law 
approach  for  remedying  and  curbing  over- 
reaching In  tbe  mnrke4>lace.  It  does  not  at- 
tempt to  anticipate  bi  exquisite  detaU  every 
fraud  or  act  of  overreaching  which  might 
give  rise  to  a  consumer  claas  action.  But 
since  it  adopta  State  law  as  Federal  law.  it 
gains  all  of  tbe  specificity  of  existing  statu- 
tory and  conunon  law  applicable  to  the  facta: 
The  businessman  has  notice  of  what  activities 
are  to  be  conaldeted  Illegal  in  exacUy  the 
sante  """"^■'  that  he  has  such  notice  in  a 
case  which  Is  In  Federal  court  on  the  bests 
of   diversity   of   cittaenshlp. 

It  U  tbe  sponsors'  bope  that  this  bill  win 
afford  an  opportunity,  on  a  nonpartisan 
baals,  for  Caogress  to  give  the  consmnw 
what  he  baa  long  needed — a  fair  break  In 
his  day-to-day  rtsallms  In  tbe  marketplace. 
It  is  not  only  the  onnswmer  that  needs  tbe 
assurance  of  tbe  fairness  of  tbe  maiketplaoe 
but  also  the  vast  vamioTtty  ot  merebanto  who 
do  deal  faMy.  The  good  reputation  of  tbe 
mvketplaoe  U  csential  to  a  healthy  free 
competitive  economy. 
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ANGOLA  AND  GULF  OIL 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or   NXW   TOSK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  28.  1970 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
cfrioDlal  control  oi  Angola,  Mozambique, 
and  Guinea  by  Portugal  has  been  one  of 
economic  exploitation,  forced  labor,  and 
the  denial  of  fundamental  human  liber- 
ties. While  other  EurcHTean  nations  have 
recognized  the  rights  of  nations  to  self- 
government,  Portugal  stands  alone  in 
trying  to  stifle  popular  movements  now 
fightifig  for  indepMidence. 

The  United  States  preaches  self-deter- 
mination around  the  world,  yet  Its  ac- 
tions in  this  situation  affirmatively 
encourage  the  cvposite  situation.  Our 
Government  si4>pUes  Portugal  with 
fimds,  knowledge,  and  materials.  And 
Portugal's  illegal  use  of  American  mili- 
tary equipment  in  Africa  dicits  no  out- 
cry, let  alone  embargo,  from  Washington. 

Furthermore,  the  activities  of  the 
American-owned  Gulf  Oil  Corp.  In  Ca- 
binda,  Angola,  serve  to  further  solidify 
Portugal's  colonial  interests.  Portugal's 
1969  profit  of  $20  million  on  the  Gulf 
operations  paid  fat  half  of  the  AngoUan 
mUitary  budget.  And,  while  the  European 
power  consumed  78,000  barrels  of  this  oil 
herself  last  year,  she  exported  another 
72,000  barrels  during  that  same  period. 
thus  helping  to  stabilize  her  weak  econ- 
omy and  enabling  her  to  sustain  a  loog- 
term  military  commitment  against  the 
Angolan  insurgents. 

The  American  Committee  on  Africa  Is 
today  presenting  a  statement  at  GolfB 
aimual  shareholders  meeting.  By  this  ac- 
tion, it  is  attempting  to  draw  public  at- 
tention to  the  active  cooperation  of  the 
American  Government  and  Gidf  in  Por- 
tuguese colonialism.  As  a  member  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Africa  of  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee,  I  am  deeiMy  con- 
cerned with  this  situation.  Accordingly. 
I  am  placing  the  committee's  statement 
in  the  Record.  The  statement  follows: 
Am  Ofkn  Statkmknt  to  thb  AanruAi.  Mkxtiiw 
OF  Qxjtr  Co.,  1970 

We,  concerned  cltiaens  and  repreeentatlves 
of  crganlsatiana.  address  this  stetcm«Qtand 
appeal  to  tbe  Oulf  OU  Company  on^^~«c- 
caalon  of  tbe  »Tinii^i  stockholders'  meeting 
on  April  2B.  1970.  We  caU  upon  tbe  Oulf  OU 
Company  to  withdraw  immediately  from  its 
operation  In  tbe  Portngoeae-mled  enclave  of 
Cablnda,  a  part  of  the  West  African  colony 
of  Angola  Our  reason  for  this  is  that  Gulf  Is 
giving  substantial  support  to  Portugal  in  ber 
war  against  the  African  people  of  Angola, 
Mosamblque.  and  Guinea  (Bissau)  to  keep 
tbem  Indefinitely  in  colonial  status.  Oulf 
supporto  Portngal'B  refusal  to  recognize  tbe 
right  of  the  people  in  tbe  Portuguese  colonial 
areas  of  Africa  to  self-determination  and  in- 
dependence. Too  small  and  poor  a  country  to 
control  a  rebellious  empire  without  help. 
Portugal  depends  on  outside  assistance  such 
as  tbe  support  received  from  VS.  corpora- 
tions like  Gulf. 

Portuguese  domination  of  Angola,  Mosam- 
blque  and  Guinea  (Bissau)  has  been  char- 
acterized by  economic  exploitation  of  the 
country  and  Ito  people;  the  practice  of  a 
forced  labor  system;  tbe  denial  of  political 
ejqtresslon  to  almoet  all  the  people;  and  tbe 
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perp«tufttlon  ot  •ducaUon*!  practices  which 
b*ve  reaulted  In  an  lllltcney  rate  of  more 
than  90%. 

We  bellere  the  people  In  the  Portugiiese 
colonies  (which  Portugal  calls  "overseas 
provinces")  have  the  right  to  freedc»n  and  In- 
riependenoe.  Popular  movements  in  all  the 
Portuguese  colonial  areas  are  now  lighting 
for  this  freedom.  The  aid  which  Oulf  gives 
to  Portugal  In  defiance  of  United  Nations 
resolutions,  the  Organisation  of  African 
Unity  and  the  Just  aspirations  of  the  people 
of  Angola.  Mosamblque  and  Oulnea  (Bissau) 
must  end.  •  •  •  Independence  in  Asia  and 
Africa  after  World  War  n,  Portugal  merely 
changed  the  technical  names  of  her  colonies 
to  "overseas  provinces"  and  called  them  an 
Integral  part  of  Portugal.  She  claimed  a 
"civilizing  mission"  and  acknowledged  as 
"civilized"  only  thoee  who  were  'assimllado," 
that  Is,  educated  In  the  Portuguese  language, 
culture,  and  reUglon  By  1960.  Portuguese 
figures  Indicated  that  only  15  per  cent  of  the 
population  of  Mozambique  could  read  and 
write  at  all.  and  many  had  become  literate 
while  working  in  the  gold  mine  of  South 
Africa.  In  Angola  they  could  claim  literacy 
no  higher  than  10  per  cent.  In  Oulnea,  with 
the  population  of  a  million,  only  11  Africans 
had  obtained  a  university  education. 

A  PoHee  State.  Portugal  itself  ts  a  police 
state,  and  the  colonies  are  run  with  even  less 
democracy  and  greater  brutality.  The  "over- 
seas  provinces"  are  ruled  from  Llbaon 
through  the  Overseas  Ministry.  All  officials 
are  appointed,  and  top  otnclals  are  chosen  In 
Lisbon.  Censorship,  prohibition  of  trade 
unions,  the  single-party  system,  and  the  ex- 
traordinary powers  of  the  secret  police  mean 
that  no  effective  expression  of  opinion  by  the 
people  Ls  possible.  A  passbook  containing  tax 
and  labor  record  must  be  shown  on  demand 
(with  the  penalty  "correctional  labor")  or 
stamped  to  permit  travel:  this  is  an  efficient 
eontrol  of  movement  and  labor  supply. 

Nearly  all  (90  per  cent)  of  the  Afnean 
people  still  live  and  work  on  the  land.  Portu- 
gal actively  promotes  European  settlement 
through  land  grants  and  other  concessions, 
moat  successfully  in  Angola.  The  average  land 
acreage  occupied  by  Europeans  is  00  times 
that  of  Africans.  Seventy-five  percent  of 
Angolan  coffee  (the  chief  export,  and  the 
chief  US.  Import)  U  produced  on  S50  Eu- 
ropean plantations.  In  the  agricultural 
settlements  in  Moeambique,  the  European 
fanner  U  granted  136  acres  of  land  while 
the  African  farmer  Is  given  35. 

JtevoU.  AU  through  the  1950's  while  other 
oolooles  were  moving  towards  Independence, 
the  growing  peaceful  protests  of  the  peoples 
of  Angola,  Oulnea,  and  Mozambique  were 
met  by  intransigence  and  increasing  vio- 
lence. Each  country  experienced  a  police  mas- 
sacre which  solidified  opposition  to  Portu- 
guese rule.  In  Oulnea.  in  1959.  60  striking 
dockworkers  were  killed.  In  Angola,  in  a  pro- 
tect march  In  1960  following  the  arrest  of 
many  political  dlssldenu,  30  were  killed  and 
300  wounded,  and  two  villages  destroyed.  In 
MonunhtqiM,  in  a  dock  strike  in  1956,  49 
ware  killed  and  In  1900,  at  Mueda.  600  un- 
armed people  were  shot  down  as  they  demon- 
strated. Popular  rebellion  broke  out  in  1961 
In  Angola,  in  1963  In  Oulnea-Blssau.  and  In 
19M  In  Mooambique.  The  African  n&tlonaUat 
armies  In  each  of  the  three  territories  now 
control  large  areas  In  which  they  have 
introduced  their  own  schools,  clinics,  markets, 
local  governments,  and  other  social  inetlta- 
tlons.  They  have  pinned  down  an  estimated 
160.000  Portuguese  troops  and  forced  Portu- 
gal to  spend  half  of  her  national  budget  for 
military  purposes  with  consequent  rising  dls- 
satlafaetlon  and  draft  realstance  at  home. 
•ULF  an  nn  warn  nt  aweoLa 

CoMiida.  Oulf  U  noir  proqpeetlng  for  oU 
In  Ifoaambtque,  but  Its  major  operstloo  la  In 
Angola.  Oulf  started  looking  for  AnfoU  ofl 
in  1964  and  mMle  Its  first  strike  In  Cablnda 
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in  196C.  It  Is  the  sole  concessionaire  In  Ca- 
blnda, a  small  enclase  between  the  two 
Congos  north  of  Angola  but  ruled'  by  Lisbon 
as.  part  of  that  colony.  It  Is  the  most  profit- 
able oil  area  in  Portuguese  Africa  and  will 
probably  rank  among  the  first  six  oil  pro- 
ducers In  Africa:  until  the  Cablnda  strike, 
Portugal  had  to  Import  oil  from  the  Middle 
East. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  has  estimated 
Oulf's  expenditure  on  exploration  and  de- 
velopment at  tlSO  million  by  1969;  World 
Petroleum  1969  reported  expansion  plans 
at  a  probable  cost  of  t76  million  which 
would  bring  production  up  to  160,000  bar- 
rels a  day  by  the  end  of  1970. 

Financing  the  War.  Portugal's  profit  on  the 
Oulf  operation,  In  addition  to  the  availabil- 
ity of  the  oil.  Is  considerable.  Under  a  1968 
agreement  between  Portugal  and  Oulf.  Oulf 
made  advance  payments  when  Portugal  was 
hard  pressed  financially  by  escalation  of  the 
three  wars.  Payments  include  surface  rents, 
bonuses.  Income  tax  equivalent  to  50  per 
cent  of  profits,  a  10-cent  royalty  payment 
on  each  barrel  of  oil.  and  certain  concession 
payments.  Total  paymenu  In  1969  were  ap- 
proximately tSO  million,  about  half  the 
Angolan  budget  allocation  for  military  pur- 
poses. In  the  contract  Portugal  retains  the 
right  to  take  all  the  crude  oil  produced,  or 
Its  equivalent  In  refined  products,  should 
her  military  or  political  needs  dictate  it.  In 
1969  Portugal  consumed  78,000  barrels,  so 
that  the  anticipated  output  of  160,000  bar- 
rels should  leave  a  considerable  amount  for 
export.  (With  the  increased  production  prof- 
Its  to  Portugal  will  also  Increase.)  This 
strengthens  Portugal  agaia  by  strengthen- 
ing her  neighbor  and  supporter  South  Africa, 
who  lacks  only  oil  for  sufficiency  against 
possible  world  sanctions. 

War  in  CabinOa.  The  close  relatlonahlp 
between  Oulf  and  war  operations  In  the 
Cablnda  area  Is  revealed  In  a  book.  The  Ter- 
ror Fighters,  by  a  South  iifrlcan  journalist, 
A.  J.  Venter,  wholly  sympathetic  to  Portugal. 
He  writes  of  Cablnda: 

"After  the  initial  onslaught  which  followed 
cloee  on  the  heels  of  the  March  1961  attacks 
in  Northern  Angola,  the  Insurgents  were 
successful  In  occupying  more  than  90  per 
cent  of  the  enclave.  .  .  .  They  were  success- 
ful In  routing  the  ill  prepared  Portuguese 
militia  and  police  and  stopped  just  short  of 
the  capital,  Cablnda." 

He  describes  the  crucial  importance  of  air 
support  (he  saw  U.S.  built  planes)  to  Portu- 
gal's long  struggle  to  re-eeUbllsh  control 
Of  Oulf  itself,  he  says, 

"Although  they  were  obliged  to  suspend 
operaUons  during  the  worst  of  the  terror- 
ist raids  In  1961,  machine  gun  muzzles  were 
barely  cold  before  they  moved  in  again.*' 

Bght  years  later  "It  Is  sttll  nsrsasary  to 
travel  In  the  Interior  with  some  means  of 
protection."  (Prom  Venter's  comments  It  Is 
clear  that  guerrilla  activities  continue  In 
Cablnda.) 

Portugal  Defends  Oulf.  When  Oulf  struck 
oU  In  1966,  Portugal  moved  additional  troopa 
Into  the  area  and  Intenalfied  Its  "resettle- 
ment" program  which  Involved  building  new 
vlllagea  (strategic  hamleta)  with  unusual 
amenities  such  as  schools  and  water  supplies, 
and  moving  the  African  population  Into 
tham:  In  1967  Cablnda  received  the  largest 
allocation  for  rural  re-grouplng  projects. 

The  OuU  contract  with  Portugal  ItseU 
stipulates  that  the  government  "agrees  to 
imdertake  such  measures  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  enstire  that  the  Company  may  carry 
out  Its  operations  freely  and  efficiently.  In- 
cluding measures  to  permit  the  company  the 
use  of  and  free  access  to  public  land  and 
such  measures  as  may  be  necessary  to  pre- 
vent third  partlea  from  Interfering  with  the 
company's  free  exerdae  of  Its  contractual 
rlghU." 

Further,  the  authorities  agree  "to  provide 
military  guards  to  protect  the  oil  fields  if 
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special  security  measures  prove  necessary." 
Venter  describes  oil  oamps  "surrounded  by 
8-foot  barbed  wire  and  spotlighto"  In  forti- 
fied Isolation  from  the  community.  All  this 
"defense  "  Is,  of  course,  directed  against  the 
African  majority  which,  In  turn,  naturally 
views  Gulf  as  part  of  the  Portuguese  enemy. 

POKTUOAL    AND    lr.8.    KVWOVt 

Gulf  Is  not  the  only  visible  sign  of  tho 
U.S.  alignment  with  Portugal  in  her  African 
wars,  and  the  Oulf  operation  seems  to  the 
African  people  quite  consistent  with  what 
else  they  know  of  the  United  SUtes.  Its  ac- 
tions speak  louder  than  its  voice  which  offi- 
cially condemns  colonialism  and  supports  the 
right  of  people  everywhere  to  freedom  and 
Independence. 

Military  Aid.  The  United  States  has  a  di- 
rect military  alliance  with  Portugal  and  sup- 
plies Portugal  with  funds,  knowledge  and 
material.  And  although  it  stipulates  that 
US.  military  equipment  Is  not  for  use  out- 
side the  NATO  area  (i.e.  In  Africa),  repeated 
proof  of  its  use  In  the  colonial  wars  has 
brought  no  embargo  from  Washington.  The 
U.S.  maintains  a  permanent  Military  Assist- 
ance Advisory  Group  in  Portugal  (some  of 
whom  visit  Africa)  and  operates  a  large  base 
In  the  Portuguese  Azores.  Further,  the  U.S. 
proposed  and  ensured  Portugal's  member- 
ship in  NATO,  and  other  NATO  members, 
particularly  West  Germany,  now  aid  the 
Portuguese  military  effort  more  directly  than 
does  the  United  States. 

Economic  Interest.  Although  the  military 
need  for  the  Azores  base  and  the  Portuguese 
alliance  is  challenged  on  technical,  nonpolit- 
Ical  grounds  by  some  current  analysts  of  the 
military  establishment,  the  growing  economic 
Involvement  of  giant  corporations  like  Oulf 
in  the  Portuguese  colonial  economy  Is  forg- 
ing new  and  stronger  links  between  the 
United  SUtes  and  Portugal.  And  this  la 
being  done  at  the  expense  of  incurring  hos- 
tility of  the  people  of  the  colonies,  and  In 
Portugal  as  well. 

QtrxsnoNs  and  answers 

1.  If  the  Oulf  Oil  Company  didn't  have  the 
Cablnda  oil  conceslon,  wouldn't  some  other 
company  from  some  other  country? 

Perhaps  so,  and  we  oppose  any  exploitation 
of  the  natural  resources  of  a  country  for  the 
benefit  of  othen,  and  any  force  that  aids 
colonialism.  But  Oulf  la  a  U.S.  company  and 
we  therefore  have  a  particular  responsibility 
to  try  to  change  a  policy  which  we  believe  to 
be  wrong  politically,  economically,  and  mor- 
ally. 

3.  Isnt  the  Oulf  Oil  Company  helping  the 
people  of  Angola  economically  through  Its 
operation? 

It  is  helping  the  government  a  great  deal 
but  that  Isnt  the  same  thing.  Little  trickle* 
through  to  the  people  in  the  form  of  social 
services  or  local  improvements,  or  directly 
as  wages.  Cablnda  Is  a  "boom  town"  develop- 
ment, with  the  inflated  costs,  and  scarcity  of 
housing  and  other  essential  conunodities, 
that  connotes.  This  hurts  the  people,  for  only 
skilled  technicians  get  "boom"  salaries  to 
match  costs.  Oulf  Is  reported  to  have  em- 
ployed about  3.000  people;  of  these  about  500 
are  from  the  United  States  and  another  1,000 
from  abroad,  leaving  only  500  possible  posi- 
tions for  "Portuguese"  Angolans.  With  full 
operations,  total  employment  has  decreased. 

3.  An  Individual  company  can't  set  foreign 
policy:  shouldn't  the  U.S.  government  speak 
and  the  company  follow  its  lead? 

We  believe  that  the  U.8.  government 
aliould  support  United  Nations  policy  by 
ending  both  military  and  economic  involve* 
ment  In  the  Portuguese  colonies.  The  gov- 
ernment's failure  to  do  so  does  not  absolve 
Oulf  of  responsibility  for  Its  actions.  Oulf 
may  have  decided  to  invest  in  Angola  piuely 
as  a  money-making  propoeition,  but  It  Is  not 
"neutral"  or  able  to  refrain  from  participat- 
ing In  Internal  politics.  Oulf  is  strongly  sup- 
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porting  Portugal,  a  colonial  power,  in  a  war 
against  "rebellious"  subjects,  and  (aside  from 
the  war)  In  maintaining  control  of  country 
without  even  consulting  the  Inhabitants.  It 
should  get  out,  and  its  stockholders  who  do 
not  wish  to  defend  the  Portuguese  empire 
should  Insist  that  It  do  so. 

4.  Doesn't  Oulf  serve  a  tiseful  function  in 
training  Angolans  for  modern  life  and  In- 
dustry? 

Very  few  Africans  are  employed  In  the 
Oulf  operation,  though  an  additional  num- 
ber are  employed  by  various  other  U.S.  com- 
panies. But  even  if  many  were  employed 
with  adequate  salaries  and  on-the-job  train- 
ing and  upgrading,  this  would  not  compen- 
sate for  the  aid  Oulf  gives  to  the  people's 
primary  oppressor — Portugal.  Every  question 
must  be  viewed  In  the  light  of  the  bitter 
eight-year  struggle  for  Independence  An- 
golans are  waging  despite  the  enormous 
handicap  of  an  underdeveloped  people  chal- 
lenging a  nation  with  modern  arms  and  In- 
dustry supported  by  the  NATO  countries.  To 
offer  training  to  a  hSLndfuI  of  people  In  the 
face  of  this  struggle  Is  not  even  a  bribe,  but 
only  an  Insult. 

6.  Doesn't  the  Involvement  of  modem 
Western  corporations  in  a  colonial  economy 
exert  a  moderating  influence  on  the  govern- 
ment? 

The  slight  change  in  Portuguese  policy 
came  when  It  firat  let  the  outside  Inveetora 
In,  changed  the  name  of  colonies  to  prov- 
inces, and  moderated  some  features  of  dlc- 
tatorablp.  It  did  this  when  It  entered  the 
United  Nations  in  an  effort  to  forestall  re- 
porting on  the  colonies  and  finally  surrender- 
ing them,  and  the  change  was  a  response  to 
strong  antlcolonlal  pressure,  not  to  friendly 
support  and  financing.  The  Incredible  vio- 
lence— Including  massacres — with  which 
Portugal  met  the  outbreak  of  nationalist  re- 
sistance, without  any  suggestion  that  nego- 
tiation or  compromisie  was  possible,  Indicates 
her  inflexibility.  The  Western  corporations, 
especially  Oulf,  are  helping  Portugal  con- 
tinue a  war  which  she  would  have  had  to 
abandon  If  dependent  on  her  own  resources. 
Far  from  a  moderating  Influence,  they  are 
her  lifeline. 

6.  Do  you  really  expect  Oulf  OU  to  aban- 
don its  profitable  Cablnda  operation? 

Probably  not.  while  profits  continue  high, 
and  the  United  States  continues  to  ignore 
United  Nations  resolutions,  and  Portugal, 
which  needs  OuU,  maintains  control.  But 
that  does  not  mean  that  we  have  no  re- 
sponsibility to  do  what  we  can  to  change  the 
situation,  or  to  expose  the  role  of  Oulf. 

WHAT    CAM    BE   DOMXt 

Find  out  now  how  you  can  work  with  the 
campaign  against  Oulf  Oil,  and  with  other 
activities  to  break  the  United  States-Portu- 
gal alliance.  The  American  Committee  on 
Africa  has  background  infcnmatlon  on  Oulf 
and  other  U.S.  corporations  functioning  In 
the  Portuguese  areas,  the  U.S.-NA10-Portu- 
gal  alliance,  and  the  African  liberation 
movements.  Write  to  AOOA  for  more  Infor- 
mation. 

American  Committee  on  Africa,  164  liadl- 
Bon  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York  10018. 

Wht  We  Pbotxst  Gotj  Oil  Company's 

OPBaATlON     IN    POSTUGITESE     ATBICA 

As  you  know,  oil  and  Its  derivatives  are 
strateglo  materials  Indispensable  to  the  de- 
velopment of  any  territory;  they  are  the 
nerve-centre  of  progress,  and  to  possess  them 
on  an  industrial  scale  is  to  ensure  essential 
supplies  and  to  dispose  of  an  Important 
source  of  foreign  exchange. 

Apart  from  this.  In  the  mechanised  wars 
of  o\ir  times.  Its  principal  derivative- 
petrol — {Hays  such  a  preponderant  part  that 
without  reserves  of  this  fuel  It  Is  not  pos- 
sible to  give  the  Army  sufficient  means  and 
elasticity  of  movement.  The  machine  Is  the 
Infrastructure  of  modem  war,  and  machines 
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cannot  move  without  fuel.  Hence  VtM  val- 
uable support  of  Angolan  oils  for  our  armed 
forces. 

Rebocro  Vaz, 
Governor-General  of  Angola. 

(Note.— African  World  Annual  1067-68, 
p.  39.) 

THE    V».   AND    POKTOOAI. 

A  growing  number  of  Individuals  and  or- 
ganizations In  the  United  States  are  pro- 
testing the  "Indispensable  support"  through 
oil  production  which  the  Gulf  Oil  Company 
Is  giving  to  Portugal  In  three  desperate  wars 
to  maintain  colonial  rule  in  Angola,  Oulnea, 
and  Mozambique.  Portugal  is  too  poor  a 
country,  and  too  small,  to  keep  her  empire 
without'  help.  This  help  comes  from  her 
NATO  aUlee,  from  her  military  alliance  with 
the  United  States,  and  from  giant  corpora- 
tions like  Oulf  who  help  her  to  exploit  the 
African  people  and  rob  them  of  their  natural 
resources.  In  protesting  the  operation  of 
Oulf  OU  Company  In  Portuguese  Africa,  we 
protest  U.S.  complicity  In  colonlallnn  and 
miUtary  rei»«sslon. 

THE    UkST     EMPIRE 

The  Portuguese  have  been  In  Africa  for 
600  years,  though  their  full  control  Is  leas 
than  a  century  old  and  resistance  never  com- 
pletely ended.  •   •   • 

We  make  these  charges  In  demanding  that 
Oulf  OU  disengage  from  the  Cablnda  oU 
operation: 

1.  The  Gulf  Oil  operation,  by  giving  finan- 
cial support  to  Portugal,  subsidizes  Portu- 
gal's tear  against  the  African  people.  It  ts 
estimated  that  this  year,  the  Cablnda  oU 
operation  wlU  produce  160,000  barrels  per 
day  which  wlU  provide  Portugal  with  royalty 
payments  of  $15,000  a  day.  The  expected  pro- 
ceeds to  the  Portuguese  government,  when 
one  adds  In  not  only  royalties  but  also  Income 
tax,  mining  development  fund  and  other  pro- 
ceeds, amounted  to  almost  30  mUllon  dollars 
In  1069  according  to  a  United  Nations  work- 
ing paper.  This  was  almost  half  of  Angola's 
total  military  budget  In  1060. 

2.  The  Cabinda  oil  operation,  viMle  help- 
ing the  Portuguese  government,  does  not 
enhance  the  economic  well  being  of  the 
African  people.  Out  of  hundreds  of  staff 
positions,  most  jobs  have  been  reserved  for 
Portuguese  citizens  and  for  technical  and 
engineering  personnel  recruited  from  Oulf 
subsidiaries  In  the  rest  of  the  world,  elimi- 
nating Africans  almost  completely.  The  rev- 
enue Is  shared  between  Gulf  and  the  Portu- 
guese colonial  government,  and  little  trickles 
through  to  the  people  In  social  services  or 
local  improvements.  This  Is  the  nature  of 
coloniallam. 

3.  The  Cabinda  operation  further  strength- 
ens Portugal's  ability  to  wage  its  war  by 
providing  a  strategic  product.  Cablnda  la 
expected  to  become  the  sixth  largest  oil  pro- 
ducer in  Africa,  and  can  provide  aU  of  the 
oil  needed  by  Portugal.  In  1969,  Portugal 
Imported  approximately  76,000  barrels  per 
day.  By  the  end  of  1970  Cabinda  production 
alone  should  be  twice  that  amount.  Futher- 
more,  under  the  agreement  with  Cablnda 
Oulf,  the  Portugueee  government  has  re- 
tained the  right  to  take  all  crude  oil  that 
is  produced  or  the  equivalent  In  refined 
products  should  her  mlUtary  or  political 
needs  dictate  It.  Angola's  Governor  General 
recently  observed,  "The  machine  Is  the  in- 
frastructure of  modem  war  and  machines 
cannot  move  without  fuel.  Hence  the  valu- 
able support  of  Angolan  oils  for  our  armed 
forces." 

In  addition,  the  Cablnda  strike  will  ulti- 
mately be  able  to  provide  oil  for  South 
Africa,  the  one  necessary  cmnmodlty  not  yet 
discovered  by  the  apartheid  regime. 

4.  The  operation  of  Gulf  Oil  in  Oabtnda. 
where  the  struggle  for  liberation  predates 
the  oil  strike,  is  dependent  for  its  security 
upon  the  military  power  of  the  Portuguese 
government.   Tlie  arrangement  made   with 
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Portugal  in  1066  and  in  1968  stipulates  that 
the  Portuguese  government  "agrees  to  un- 
dertake such  measures  as  may  be  necessary 
to  ensure  the  company  may  carry  out  Its 
operations  freely  and  efficiently  ...  to  pre- 
vent third  parties  from  Interfering  with  the 
company's  free  exercise  of  Its  contractual 
rights."  This  means  that  a  major  American 
corporation  reUes  on  the  colonialist  Portu- 
guese government  to  protect  It  from  the  very 
people  who  should  be  served  by  the  natural 
resources  of  their  own  coxintry. 

The  Oulf  OU  operation  in  Cabinda  repre- 
sents the  U.S.  and  Its  people  In  the  eyes  of 
Angolans.  American  resoxirces  and  prestige 
are  therefore  on  the  side  of  the  exploiter. 
Therefore,  we,  as  concerned  citizens  and 
representatives  of  organizations,  demand 
that  the  Gulf  Oil  Company  divest  Itself  of 
Its  Involvement  In  the  Cablnda  oU  operation 
and  In  other  Portuguese  colonies;  discon- 
tinue its  support  for  the  Portuguese  eco- 
nomic and  military  effort  to  perpetuate 
colonialism,  and  use  its  profits  already  made 
In  this  operation  to  support  the  people  who 
are  fighting  to  bring  freedCJm  and  Independ- 
ence to  their  country,     f 

PORTUCAL    IK    AmiCA 

The  P(»tuguese  presence  In  Africa  today 
Is  still  characterized  by  Ignorance,  repression 
and  a  careless  exploitation  of  the  African 
people  and  in  purely  hvunan  terms  the  les- 
sons of  the  past  offer  little  hope  for  the  fu- 
ture. (James  Duffy,  Portuguese  Africa,  1959.) 

POETiraAi.  IN  AnucA 

Portugal  Is  the  last  old-style  colonial  power 
In  the  world.  With  a  peculation  of  about 
nine  mUllon  in  a  35,000-square  mUe  comer  of 
Europe,  she  stlU  attempts  to  rule  14  mlUlon 
people  occupying  nearly  800,000  square  mUea 
In  Africa  (and  outposts  In  Asia  as  weU). 
Since  1961,  nationalist  African  forces  have 
been  chaUenging  the  Portuguese  occupation 
by  armed  rebeUlon. 

POR'TUGAL'B  AFRICAN  TERRITORIES 

Portugal's  colonies  in  Africa  Include  An- 
gola. Mozambique.  Oulnea,  the  Cape  Verde 
Islands  off  the  coast  of  Mauritania-Senegal, 
and  Sao  Tome  and  Principle,  islands  In  the 
Oulf  of  Oulnea.  Oulnea  (Bissau)  Is  a  small 
enclave  between  Oulnea  (Conakry)  and 
Senegal  in  Weet  Africa,  with  a  population 
just  over  half  a  million,  and  a  subsistence 
agrlculttiral  economy.  Angola  on  the  Atlantic 
and  ICocamblque  on  the  Indian  Ocean  are 
the  northern  outposts  of  suppressed  aouthem 
Africa,  TBst  territories  with  rich  agricultural 
lands,  unt^>ped  mineral  wealth  including  oil, 
and  enormous  economic  potential. 

Despite  the  subsidized  efforts  of  Portugal 
to  encourage  European  emigration  to  the 
colonies,  and  the  migration  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  refugees  fleeing  the  war  zones, 
Africans  outnumber  Europeans  in  the  colo- 
nial areas  of  ratios  of  15  to  l  and  up.  The 
poptUation  breakdown  In  1060-42  was: 


Total 


Whits 


(raciiHy 
Africin         mixed) 


AaioU 4,957,500   I300,0IX)    4,6(M,000         53.500 

MenmUque...  6,581,465     150,000.6,400,000        31,465 
Guinea S34,S6t        3,000      527,000  4,S6S 

■Since  tliis  period  the  white  settlers  in  Angola  have  increased 
tabstantialiy  with  «n  estimated  white  population  of  420,000 

BACKGEOITNS 

The  Portuguese  first  made  contact  with 
the  African  peoples  and  states  In  her  present 
territories  in  the  fifteenth  centiuy,  but  did 
not  control  them  administratively  until  after 
World  War  I.  The  600  years  of  Portuguese 
rule  Is  a  carefuUy  fostered  myth.  On  both 
coasts  Portugal  found  complex  and  flourish- 
ing clvUlaatlons  and  her  centred  was  limited 
to  coastal  forts  to  protect  trade  and  alllancea 
with   local  chiefs  and  princes.  The  suhse- 
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qvMnt  Introduction  of  th«  slave  trade  in 
Angola  led  to  war,  depopulation,  and  chaoa 
In  tbe  interior.  For  two  centuries  Africa,  for 
Portugal,  waa  primarily  an  outpoat  on  the 
way  to  India.  Only  when  the  eastern  empire 
met  reversea  waa  lerlous  conalderatlon  given 
to  tbe  African  interior,  and  a  aearcb  for  gold 
and  lUver  undertaken.  African  uprisings 
wer*  tNQuent  on  both  coasts  well  into  the 
twenUeth  century,  and  control  was  not 
cstAbllahed  by  Portugal  untU  after  other 
European  powers  bad  set  the  pattern  with 
greater  colonial  strength  and  stability. 

Throughout  the  whole  period.  Portugal 
proclaimed  a  civilizing  and  Christian  mission 
In  Africa.  But  it  was  not  until  1051  that  she 
claimed  the  colonies  as  provinces  of  Por- 
tugal. Then  they  were  reclassified  Ln  prep- 
aration for  Portugal's  entrance  Into  the 
United  Nations,  to  forestall  possible  inter- 
national concern  about  noo-aelf-governlng 
terrltorlas. 

Portugal's  colonies  differ  from  South  Africa 
In  the  abeence  of  apartheid,  and  the  color 
Una  la  not  sharply  drawn.  Until  the  slztiea, 
when  tb«  Independence  of  most  of  Africa 
created  new  preesures.  the  colonial  popu- 
lations were  divided  into  Europeans:  assimt- 
ladot,  Atncana  or  metlcos  oOdally  equal  to 
the  Europeans:  and  indigenmM,  the  native 
populatktn.  After  the  theoretical  500  years 
of  elvUlsing  rule,  only  I  per  cent  of  the  Afrl- 
tmn  population  had  reached  asaimitado  sta- 
tos.  "nie  structure  and  theory  of  Portugueae 
eolonlal  power  are  economic,  social  and  politi- 
cal, not  specifically  racist,  but  the  effect  U 
the  same. 

The  most  that  can  be  said  on  behalf  of 
•quality  and  multiraclallsm  in  the  Portu- 
gueae oolonlea  Is  that  the  people  of  Por- 
tugal. Ilka  th«  people  of  the  colon i«w,  suffer 
undir  »  mUltarlBefl  dictatorship  and  eoo- 
Booite  oUgarohy;  their  poverty  is  crushing. 
thMr  Uteracy  low.  theU  dvU  Ubartles  la 
abeyanoa. 

Public  opinion  about  Portugal's  colonial 
progress  was  jolted  by  the  lOfil  revolt  In 
Angola,  and  today  the  colonialists  face  major 
wars  at  Ubermtkm  in  all  three  territories  of 
ABfota.  MoaaoibUpM  and  Onlnea  The  Ua- 
bon  Ooe  Si  anient  baa  been  forced  therefore 
to  remodel  Imt  mytba  by  passing  reforms  for 
tlM  provlncea.  by  aceelarmttng  economic  and 
Mtacattonal  d«relopmeBt,  and  by  trying  to 
Boderalae  th«  coionlaLl  strueturea.  But  any 
poiltlcal  oppoeltton.  particularly  the  Afrleaa 
nsttonaHat  morementa.  Is  branded  and  prop- 
■gawtlwert  ae  being  Communlst-tnaptred. 
Thoa  behind  the  facade  of  Portugueae 
flailbQlty  la  the  eonttnaed  brutal  imjisaslnw 
of  popular  elements  and  tb*  denial  of  ■•!(- 
determination 

TRB  POLKS  ars-n  sprsasTua 

The  police  state  in  the  colonies  is  an  ex- 
tension of  the  police  state  in  Portugal  itseU 
and  the  recent  change  in  rulers  did  not  alter 
til*  structure.  Por  tbrae  decade*.  Premier  An- 
tonio de  OUvelra  Salarar  built  up  a  firm  con- 
trol of  Portugal  and  its  empire  through  an 
Mtlst  coalition  of  business,  military,  and 
ohoreh  powers.  At  home,  oppoaltlon  is  si- 
lenced by  imprlaonment  or  exile;  In  the 
oolonlea  by  imprisonment  or  execution. 

The  most  feared  arn>  of  the  govemment  In 
the  suppression  of  dissent  Is  the  Oestapo-llke 
PIDB,  the  International  Police  for  the  De- 
fense of  the  State.  But  the  govemn>ent  struc- 
ture and  Ita  supporting  legal  system  are 
tliremselTea  totalitarian.  Oorematent  cen- 
sorship, the  prohibition  of  trade  unions,  and 
a  single-party  political  system  aid  in  close 
control  of  the  populace.  Bnfringenkenta  on 
poaaible  rlghta  of  the  accused  include  s  six 
in«T»tLK«'  renewable  detention  without  ar- 
raignment, legal  chargea.  or  right  to  counsel; 
tlM  eonstant  "unavailability"  of  legal  coun- 
sel; tba  uaa  of  torture  to  extract  oonfeesloos 
wttli  no  eback  on  interrogation  proeedurea; 
and  the  lafevference  of  tha  PICK  la  legal 
aSalia.  PrlaoDva  are  threatened  wlttk  "flaad 
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residence"  In  concentration  campa  and  state 
"security"  measures  are  used  to  prolong  sen- 
tencee. 

The  colonial  situation  aggravates  these  in- 
justices. The  people  overseas  are  more  de- 
fenseless (more  than  90  percent  do  not  even 
understand  the  language  of  their  rulers) ,  the 
police  more  ruthless,  and  the  state  personi- 
fied in  any  Portuguese  citizen,  particularly  an 
employer.  Missionary  accounts  detail  the 
brutality  with  which  the  African  majority  is 
controlled. 

The  indigents,  even  without  the  name,  are 
subject  to  a  passbook  system  not  unlike  that 
of  South  Africa.  The  cademeta  (passbook) 
contains  the  tax  and  labor  record  of  the 
bearer,  and  names  of  members  of  the  family 
with  photographs  and  fingerprints.  It  must 
be  shown  on  demand,  and  stamped  before 
the  bearer  can  travel.  If  papers  are  lost  or 
not  in  order,  the  bearer  may  be  sentenced 
to  correctional  labor  (a  possibility  that  furn- 
ishes a  convenient  labor -supply  control).  In- 
tellectuals, or  oMimiiedos.  are  subject  to  dif- 
ferent harassment.  For  example,  the  PIDE  ar- 
rested a  group  of  Mozamblcans  including 
authors,  journalists,  an  artist,  a  student,  and 
a  medical  assistant  in  December,  19M.  They 
were  accused  of  contact  with  subversive  na- 
tionalist organiaaUona.  Tbey  wera  detained 
until  February.  1068.  and  not  plaead  on  trial 
until  the  next  year,  when  Lisbon  annullad  the 
trial  because  of  unsubstantial  evklanoe.  Tet 
after  this,  in  AprU.  1087.  the  men  were 
brougth  to  trial  again,  and  they  are  In  prison 
today. 

ootx>inAi.    ABMunsrasTSow 

Anhough  they  were  declared  Integral  prov- 
inces of  Portugal  by  the  1051  Overseas  Re- 
form Act.  the  colonies  are  still  administered 
through  the  Overseas  Ministry  as  colonlee. 
Central  policy  decisions  are  made  by  the 
autonomous  Council  of  Ministers,  with  the 
Premier  preeldlng.  In  consultation  with  the 
Overseas  Council  and  other  bodies.  Since 
1894,  the  "provinces'*  have  been  represented 
on  the  Overseas  Council  by  two  members  and 
an  alternate  elected  by  each  provincial  Leg- 
islative (Council.  The  Legislative  Councils  are 
not  repreaentstive  and  their  functions  are 
only  consultative.  Their  elected  members  <  15 
out  of  30  In  Angola  and  3  of  30  in  Mosam- 
blque)  are  choeen  by  a  narrow  electoral  roll 
which  virtually  excludes  Africans  in  Angola, 
and  by  chiefs  in  the  land  reserves  in  Mo- 
sambique.  Top  ofllctals  such  as  the  Oovemor 
Oeneral  are  choeen  in  Lisbon,  and  an  officials 
are  appotatlv*.  A  tluwe-layer  bureaucracy 
controls  the  people:  dvll,  military  and  PIDS. 

THS    aCOMOMT 

Tbe  potentially  rich  colonlee  of  Angola  and 
Mozambique  serve  the  traditional  colonial 
function  of  iMrovldlng  the  mother  country 
with  raw  materials,  external  markets,  and. 
because  of  their  wealtli.  foreign  axcbanga. 
Major  export  earnings  come  from  primary 
agricultural  products  that  are  mostly  in  tbe 
hands  of  Buropeans:  in  Angola,  ooCee.  sisal, 
maize,  cotton,  and  sugar;  in  Moaambtque. 
cotton,  cashews,  sugar,  copra,  sUal,  and  taa. 
In  Angola,  secondary  earnings  come  from 
mining;  In  Mosamblque.  from  transportation 
(port  and  raU).  Angola  has  oil,  diamonds, 
and  iron  ore  resouross  for  significant  eco- 
nomic development. 

Thue  far,  industriallaatlon  has  been  mini- 
mal in  both  tarrttorisa.  oonflnad  to  some  proc- 
essing of  prtmnry  products  and  light  man- 
ufacturing for  local  eona\wipUon.  However, 
•omethlng  of  an  economic  boom  has  started — 
in  Angola  as  the  result  of  ezplottation  of  oil 
by  US  compaxtles  and  In  Mosamblque  as  the 
result  of  heavy  South  African  investment, 
exemplified  by  the  new  hydro-electric  com- 
plex, the  Cabora  Wssss 

Among  the  recant  changee  made  by  Portu- 
gal In  reaction  to  world  opinion  was  to  open 
the  territories  to  foreign  Inveatmant.  Portu- 
gal's own  resources  do  not  permit  ftill  ex- 
ploltatton  of  tha  nntural  waatth  of  the  ool- 
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onles  or  diversification  of  their  eoonomlea. 
but  it  was  not  until  1965  that  foreign  In- 
vestment was  encouraged  ( when  war  expend- 
itures were  draining  Portugal's  resources 
while  the  wars  called  attention  to  tbe  back- 
wardness of  the  colonial  economies) .  Such 
Investment  currently  Is  being  concentrated 
in  mining.  Including  oil;  processing  of  ag- 
ricultural and  fishery  products;  and  land 
(plantation)  ownership.  Both  Angola  and 
Mozambique  have  increased  their  share  of 
the  world  export  market  and  are  benefiting 
from  an  expanded  infra-structure,  Including 
hydroelectric  and  irrigation  projects.  Re- 
forms in  trade  relationships  between  Portu- 
gal and  the  expanding  colonies  are  too  recent 
for  analysis,  but  there  is  conflict  over  the 
lack  of  free  convertibility  in  currencies  and 
also  budgetary  deficit  problems.  ' 

LANS  POLICT  am  mm 

Some  00  per  cent  of  the  Angolan  and  Mo- 
Kamblcan  people  still  live  on  the  land  and 
try  to  make  their  living  from  It.  Thus  land 
policy  Is  closer  to  the  life  and  livelihood  of 
the  people  than  any  other. 

Portuguese  land  policy  Is  one  of  actively 
promoting  European  settlement  In  the  col- 
onies through  land  conceeslons  and  settle- 
ment schemes.  This  Is  part  of  a  plan  for  bet- 
ter utilization  of  land  by  the  total  popula- 
tion, but,  even  more  important,  for  tbe 
strengthening  of  European  control.  Approxi- 
mately la.OOO  settlers  enter  Angola  annually, 
and  a  lesser  number  Mozambique,  but  Eu- 
ropean colonisation  is  growing  in  both  coun- 
tries. Poverty  In  Portugal  Is  a  strong  Induce- 
ment. 

Land  policy  favors  the  settler  to  the  extent 
that  in  Angola  average  land  acreage  occupied 
by  Europeans  is  00  times  that  by  Africans; 
650  European  plantations  produce  75  per- 
cent of  Angolan  coffee,  the  major  export  crop. 

Africans  have  no  representation  on  the 
plenary  councils  of  the  provincial  settlement 
boards  which  advise  on  matters  of  land  set- 
tlement and  rural  reorganization.  The  latest 
administrative  moves  include  expensive  set- 
tlement projects  for  Portuguese  peasants  (I.e. 
In  the  Mozambique  Limpopo  Valley)  and  In- 
ducements for  Portuguese  soldiers  to  settle 
In  tbe  colonies  for  economic  and  defense  pur- 
poses. South  African  farmers,  too.  are  settling 
in  Mozambique. 

Tbe  administration  is  also  forcibly  relocat- 
ing the  people  In  regedoriaa,  African  land 
reserves.  Ostensibly,  the  resettlement  pro- 
vides opportunity  for  medical,  educational. 
and  technical  assistance  to  Africans.  But  the 
relocations,  often  regimented.  tmrrack-Ilke 
vUlagee,  also  make  possible  easier  administra- 
tive and  military  control  of  tbe  people.  Al- 
though in  sosne  cases  Africans  if  registered 
under  Portuguese  dvll  law  may  own  land,  the 
reyedorias  are  oommunal  areas;  Afrleaaa  who 
live  outside  of  them  are  subject  to  removal 
front  their  land  if  it  is  not  cultivated  for  two 
years. 

Tbs  dlffersnoa  between  Kuropean  and  Afri- 
can agricultural  settlements  Is  deeply  dis- 
criminatory, at  least  In  Mosamblque.  A  Colo- 
nato  is  considered  a  European-type  of  set- 
tlement and  the  farmer  is  granted  125  acres 
of  land  together  with  technical  and  finandal 
aid.  In  the  ordenamento,  the  African-type 
settlement,  the  farmer  is  alloted  25  acres. 
Gross  annual  returns  on  these  projects  av- 
erage •18,200  per  settler  family  in  the  Colo- 
nmto:  9800 — one  thirtieth  as  much — In  the 
or€tifumento.  Theoretically,  an  ordenrnmento 
Imnav  who  proves  his  skills  may  join  a  colo- 
it«<o,  but  his  starting  handicap  Is  enormous. 

LASOa 

Recent  reforms  have  modified  the  tradi- 
tional systeot  of  forced  labor  in  the  colonies 
that  differed  litUa  from  slavery.  But  ad- 
ministrative control  and  coercion  still  force 
Af'^i'f"!  nksn  to  provide  labor  for  colonialists' 
agricultural,  ■aining.  and  public  works 
sebamea  without  any  say  la  what  their  < 
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and  working  conditions  wUl  be.  m  1068, 
Marvin  BarrU  wrote  in  rofetenoe  to  Mosam- 
blque: 

"All  that  U  necessary  for  (this)  system  to 
function  U  for  the  administrator  to  havs  tlis 
power  to  Indict  the  Africans  as  mallngeis 
without  having  to  prove  it  in  a  court  of  law. 
Under  existing  laws,  natives  so  accused  are 
faced  with  the  alternative  of  being  con- 
scripted for  public  works  or  of  "volimtarlly" 
signing  a  contract  with  private  employers. 
These  laws  indirectly  equip  the  administra- 
tor with  almost  complete  discretionary  power 
over  the  Africans'  mode  of  employment." 

The  extent  of  pressure  exerted  is  revealed 
IndlrecUy  by  sUUstics  showing  that  less  than 
10  per  cent  of  tbe  male  population  live  and 
remain  at  home  throughout  tbe  year.  This, 
in  turn,  has  potential  for  the  loes  of  im- 
worked  land,  discussed  above. 

Wagee.  The  absence  of  trade  unionism  or 
even  minimal  civil  liberties  means  that 
African  workers  have  no  protection  from 
ooerdon  and  wages  are  abnormally  low.  Only 
random  figures  are  available :  tbe  average  un- 
skilled migrant  worker  in  Angola  earns  $22.70 
per  month.  $10  of  which  Is  given  to  blm  "in 
kind;"  while  non-migrant  unskilled  workers 
receive  838.00  per  month.  A  skiUed  worker 
may  earn  up  to  8116  a  month,  although  the 
minimum  subsistence  income  needs  for  a 
family  of  five  In  a  city  such  as  Luanda  are 
more  than  8200  per  month.  The  average  dally 
wage  of  agricultural  workers  in  Mosamblque 
Is  18  cents  a  day.  and  estimated  earnings  of 
Mosamblcan  cotton  workers  are  less  than  $30 
per  year. 

The  low  wages  of  Africans  depress  tbe  per 
capita  »Tiniiai  Income  to  an  estimated  807  to 
8148.  On  the  other  hand,  Improvement  in 
wage  soalea  (at  least  compared  to  Portuguese 
home  wages)  Is  one  of  the  attractions  used  to 
q>ur  European  migration.  Although  racial 
breakdowns  in  the  wage  schedules  are  not 
published,  it  Is  clear  that  in  general  European 
workers  receive  up  to  three  times  the  wagea 
of  Africans. 

The  European  profit  from  low  African  In- 
comes can  be  seen  also  In  price  differentials. 
Annual  per  capita  Income  for  Independent 
coffee  farmers  in  Angola  Is  842  and  their  cat- 
fee  sells  in  rural  markeU  at  8175  a  ton.  The 
export  price  paid  to  the  European  exporter 
Is  8880  a  ton 

Migrant  Labor.  The  exploitation  of  Mosam- 
blque labor  at  home  has  made  Mosamblcan 
workers  a  good  recruitment  source  for  the 
mining  Industry  In  South  Africa,  wliere  one 
third  of  the  total  work  force  is  now  Moaam- 
blcan.  The  workers  are  recruited  by  labor  as- 
sodations  representing  South  African  mines. 
In  southern  Mosamblqus.  the  primary  re- 
cruiter Is  the  Wltwatsrsrand  Native  lAlwr 
Association  (on  whose  Board  sits  the  Ameri- 
can Onaacier.  Charles  W.  Engelhard). 

As  an  average,  100,000  lioBambloana  are  re- 
cruited annually  for  a  maximum  18-month 
period,  and  the  contract  seems  rather  to  b« 
with  the  Portugueae  govsmment  than  with 
the  men  themselves.  THe  Portuguese  coUect 
a  service  charge  of  approodmately  86.36  par 
laborer,  and  Portugal  Is  allowed  to  maintain 
taxation  collection  posts  in  South  Africa. 
Half  of  the  workers'  wages  are  returned  by 
the  employers  to  MoBsmblque  to  bs  paid  only 
when  the  recruits  rstura  boms.  As  part  of  tha 
otirrsat  contract.  South  Africa  a(trssrt  to  las 
tbe  Mnaamhlnan  port  of  Uoreaso  Marquss  as 
the  Import  facility  for  halt  of  tbe  goods  oom* 
Ing  Into  the  Transvaal  region  of  Booth  AMoa. 

Workers  from  Moaambtque  also  enter 
South  Africa  for  other  work,  sometimes  Il- 
legally, and  additional  WOilta«s  go  to  ad- 
jacent countries.  An  ssttaatsd  8004)00  Isavs 
the  country  annually  as  migrant  WCTkeis. 

Social  Services.  Very  llttis  is  recorded  on 
the  general  social  servloss  (health,  pensions. 
Insurance)  provided  to  Africans,  but  In  tbs 
most  dsvelopsd  territory  of  Angola  llDs  ex- 
pectancy Is  only  38  to  86  years,  while  one  ont 
of  every  three  children  dies  at  birth. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


KDUCATIOK 

The  Portuguese  "'»<"*»«"  that  there  is  no 
radal  discrimination  In  education,  and  no 
radal  breakdown  on  student  population  Is 
available  It  would,  however,  be  fair  to  say 
that  rural  schools  are  almost  completely 
African  while  urban  schools  vary  from 
African  through  Integrated  to  wholly  white. 
At  the  more  advanced  levels  of  secondary 
schools,  there  are  progreeslvely  fewer 
Africans.  The  1966  statistics  given  below  re- 
fer to  school  population,  the  number  In 
schools,  and  not  to  the  full  population  of 
school  age. 

• 

Mourn-     Gumt 
Angola         biqu*      (1964) 

Rural  primary  (Ut 3 ysan)....    llt.372     373,9U       1.376 
Ptrcant  ol  total  Khool  en- 

lollinanL  .  *5  '' 

Full  primary (ijt  5 years) 106,773       68,153     11,664 

ParcMt  of  total  ichooi  •«- 

rollmanL «3  20 

Secondary  (acadMsic.  ledim- 

cal) 27,797   24,887     7J7 

ParceM  ol  "total  idioo)  an- 
roHment 10.6  4.4 


Present  emphasis  Is  on  technical  educa- 
tion and  the  growth  of  rural  primary  schools. 
This  may  mean  that  more  children  will  have 
three  years'  elementary  schooling;  but 
adults  with  five  years  of  schooling  and  less 
are  usually  classified  as  functional  illiter- 
ates. At  present  It  Is  estimated  that  more 
than  00  per  cent  of  the  people  are  illiterate; 
these  figures  indicate  that  the  Illiteracy  rate 
will  not  drop  below  00  per  cent. 

THS   WABS   OP   UBZaSTION 

Open  fighting  between  Portuguese  troops 
and  African  nationalist  forces  has  been  con- 
tinuous in  Angola  since  1961.  Three  major 
nationalist  poiltlcal  groups  are  involved:  the 
Bevc^utlonary  Oovemment  of  Angola  in 
ExUe-Natlonal  Front  for  the  Liberation  of 
Angola  (ORAS-FNLA).  with  headquarters 
In  K«"«*''>*».  Congo;  the  Popular  Movement 
for  the  Liberation  of  AngoU  (MPLA)  with 
headquarters  in  Brassavllle.  Congo;  and  the 
National  Union  for  Total  independence  of 
AngoU  (UNITA).  In  Miaaamblque,  two 
major  parties  exist,  the  Mosamblque  Lib- 
eration Ftont  (FBXLIMO)  and  the  Mo- 
samblque Revolutionary  Committee 
(COREMO).  Fighting  by  Frelimo  began  In 
northern  MaaamUque  In  September.  1064; 
three  provlncea  are  now  under  slc^.  In 
Guinea,  half  of  the  country  is  controlled 
by  the  forces  of  the  African  Party  for  tbe 
Independence  of  Guinea  and  the  Cape  Verde 
Islands  (PAIOC) . 

In  all  three  countries,  as  nationalist  orga- 
nlsatlwi  and  military  effeotlveneas  have  In- 
creesed,  economic,  social,  and  poUttcal  in- 
stitutions are  being  estabUsbed  by  the  popu- 
lations living  In  areas  no  longer  under  Por- 
tuguese domination. 

The  Portuguese  Besponae.  The  costly 
struggle  on  widely  scattered  fronts  Is  a 
severe  strain  which  Portugal  could  not 
bear  without  help  from  other  nations.  In 
1067,  military  expendlturea  accounted  for 
46  per  cent  of  her  national  budget.  Troops 
In  the  AfHoan  terrltoxles  are  estimate  at 
between  180  and  180,000  and  to  maintain 
them  a  new  military  service  law  in  1067  ex- 
panded both  eligibility  criteria  and  length 
of  soTlce. 

The  presence  of  South  Afrloan  troops  hsa 
already  been  reported  In  llbaambique,  and 
South  African  equipment  In  Angcda.  It  Is 
obvious  from  the  South  African  press  that 
South  Africa  considers  defense  of  white 
minority  rule  throu^out  southern  Africa 
(inoSudUig  Rhodesia  ss  well  as  the  Por- 
tuguese colonies)  as  aa  Integral  part  of 
her  own  self  defense. 

NATO.  However,  throughout  the  years, 
the  bulk  of  the  suKMrt  for  Portugal  hss 
come  from  her  allies  In  NATO,  snd  parUc- 
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ularly  from  France  and  West  Germany. 
Portugal  was  Invited  to  join  NATO  in  1040 
by  the  United  SUtes.  despite  NATO's  found- 
ing "on  the  principles  of  democracy,  in- 
dividual Uberty,  and  the  rule  of  Uw." 

Tbe  present  Commander  of  Allied  Forces 
in  Europe,  Lyman  Lemnltser,  defended  the 
alliance  on  May  8,  1963:  "Portuguese  sol- 
diers, while  fighting  for  the  defense  of 
prindples,  are  defending  land,  raw  ma- 
terials, and  bases,  which  are  indispensable 
not  only  for  tbe  defense  of  Europe  but  for 
the  whole  Western  world."  Recently  Portu- 
guese officials  have  pressed  NATO  to  extend 
its  official  sphere  to  Incltide  the  southern 
Atlantic  and  Indian  Ocean  areas.  African 
nationalists  who  are  engaged  in  a  dlfflcxilt 
struggle  against  the  Portuguese  quite  nat- 
uraUy  identify  NATO  with  the  Portuguese 
enemy. 

Portugal's  direct  gains  from  NATO  mem- 
bership, other  than  ideological  support,  are: 
an  tttiniiai  military  review  which  makes  rec- 
ommendations for  the  improvement  of  mili- 
tary forces;  information  from  planning 
committees  In  tbe  fields  of  petrcdeum.  coal 
and  steel,  and  agricultural  and  industrial 
materials;  and  officer  training  at  the  NATO 
Defense  College. 

The  United  States.  In  addition  to  unde- 
termined amounts  and  kinds  of  NATO  con- 
tribution to  Portugal's  dtfense,  military  re- 
lations are  conducted  on  a  bilateral  level.  For 
the  United  States  the  use  of  the  Portuguese 
Azores  as  a  military  base  is  deemed  the  most 
significant  security  interest.  This  agreement, 
after  the  termination  of  the  contract  in  1962, 
is  based  on  ad  hoc  Port\igese  consent.  The 
U.S.  also  maintains  a  permanent  military 
mission  in  Portugal  and  military  and  naval 
officials  have  been  dted  as  accompanying 
Portugese  officials  on  toun  of  tbe  African 
territories.  Under  tbe  VS.  Military  Assist- 
ance Program,  Portugal  recdved  before  1960 
8300  million  worth  of  military  equipment, 
although  after  1961  this  amount  has  been 
substantially  reduced  to  less  than  85  million 
per  year.  The  UjS.  has  also  lent  815  million 
for  the  building  of  three  naval  escort  destroy- 
ers, and  in  1967  renewed  the  loan  of  two 
such  ships  to  Portugal  with  the  stipulation 
that  they  not  be  used  south  of  the  Tropic  of 
Cancer. 

But  ambiguity  still  surrounds  the  extent  of 
American  military  aid.  In  1965  a  group  of  In- 
tematianal  arms  salesmen  and  pilots  were 
Indicted  In  the  VS.  for  exporting,  without 
a  license,  seven  Doiiglas  B-36  Invader  Bomb- 
ers to  Portugal.  The  aircraft,  part  of  a  total 
Portuguese  order  of  20,  were  flown  from  the 
U.S.  through  Canada  to  Portugal.  Ihe  de- 
fendants In  the  case  claimed  to  be  working 
under  the  protection  of  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency,  and  although  the  CXA.  de- 
nied Involvement,  the  men  were  never  con- 
victed. Other  more  Indirect  sales  of  Ameri- 
can armaments  occur  through  sub-contract- 
ing by  American  aircraft  corporations,  with 
the  ultimate  sale  of  American  equipment  to 
Portugal. 

The  United  States  insists  that  aU  such 
mllitsry  aid  which  is  officially  directed  to 
Portugal  Is  used  only  to  bolster  mutual  se- 
curity Interests  In  the  Atlantic,  while  ma- 
terial cannot  be  used  for  Portugal's  African 
wars  and  control  is  maintained  over  certain 
typea  of  private  sales  as  weU.  Although  Por- 
tugal Is  openly  receiving  more  aaval  and 
aircraft  from  Kuropeaa  allies.  It  Is  uade- 
alably  that  any  military  aid  to  the  Portu- 
guese regime  or  to  Its  NATO  partners  sup- 
ports t>'i»  overall  ■♦-»«»»« gtiwnttig  oi  the  mili- 
tary and  thus  the  reallocation  of  reaourcea  to 
the  major  African  battlefront. 

uim'Bit  HAnoMs  tcaam 

In  1060,  the  Oeneral  Assembly  declared 
that  Portugal's  odonlas  were  under  the  Jurl^ 
dlctton  of  the  UJr.  Charter,  and  laqnested 
that  PccCugsl  report  to  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral about  her  non-self -governing  territories. 
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Portngml  r«fuMd.  Matlnf  th*t  tbe  terrltortes 
were  a  domMtte  ooneem.  In  194J1.  the  Oen- 
«rm)  diMiuMy  ef  hlUhert  a  •nt>-oommltte«  to 
OTnmlTW  ooodltlona  In  *««jf>i«  mt%n  the  war 
began  there.  FoUowtng  a  year-long  atudy.  It 
called  apon  Portogal  to  ceaM  Ita  war  of  re- 
prearton  and  to  transfer  power  to  the  An- 
golan people. 

In  1MB  and  1B66.  the  Secxirlty  Council. 
reeognlBlng  the  right  of  the  terrltorlea  to 
Independeooe,  called  on  all  nation*  to  refrain 
from  offering  any  aaaUtance,  including  arma 
•uppUea,  which  would  enable  Portugal  to 
eontlnnc  mippreaatng  the  people  of  the  ter- 
rltOTlee.  The  General  Aaaetnbly.  In  19«S.  asked 
aU  naUone  to  break  off  trade  and  diplomatic 
relattona  with  Portugal.  On  all  of  these  reao- 
lutlona,  the  United  Btatea  abstained 

In  19M,  the  VJt.  Special  Committee  of  34 
on  Decolonization  called  for  the  sanctlona 
of  the  1066  readutton  to  be  made  obligatory 
for  all  member  etatee.  Due  in  part  to  United 
States  opposition,  the  General  Aaaembly  did 
not  take  that  action.  The  Aaeembly  ha*  con- 
tinued to  call  for  an  end  to  military,  flnan- 
eUI  and  other  aid  to  Portugal,  and  haa  re- 
ecntty  added  a  call  for  moral  and  material 
■— ieftince  to  the  African  people.  Repreaenta- 
tlvea  of  the  Republic  of  the  Congo,  Senegal. 
Sambla.  Tanaanla,  and  Guinea  have  submit- 
ted complalnta  to  the  UJI.  about  Portu- 
gneaa  mlUtary  actions  taken  against  their 
countrtas.  In  addition  agencies  of  the  United 
Nattotia  ara  Involvad  in  the  care  of  hundreds 
of  thoasands  of  African  refugees  from  the 
terrttortea. 

v.».  atyoi.wwumtn 

Th0  United  States'  primary  concern  In  ra- 
Utloas  with  Portugal  has  been  for  the  stra- 
tegle  Talu«  of  the  Aaores  base  and  the  Por- 
tuguese role  In  European  defense.  But  there 
are  growing  ecoBcmlc  ressrwis  for  U.8.  In- 
tscsst  In  a  stable  Portugal  and  oontlnusd 
Fwtagosse  control  over  African  tetrttorles. 

Ttads.  The  Unltsd  States  U  Partac»I's  third 
largest  trading  partasr.  taking  9-10  per  cent 
at  Pwtagusas  exports  worth  MS  minion,  and 
providing  a  comparable  amount  of  her  tm- 
porta.  Tbs  UJB.  is  alao  Portugal's  third  largest 
sonns  c<  Income-producing  totuiam.  Tbs 
VA.  takss  38  per  cent  of  Angola's  exports, 
valosdat  W7  million  (lM6-6«).and  prorldss 
9  per  cent  of  her  Imports,  Including  wheat. 
automobUs  parte,  machinery,  worth  $21  mll- 
Uon.  Ons-half  to  two-thirds  of  Angola's  cof- 
fee and  more  than  half  hsr  flnhmeal  go  to 
ths  United  States.  In  1965.  exports  from 
Mfsiamhlque.  mainly  tea  and  i  ailn  w.  to  ths 
U.S.  were  worth  97.6  million,  and  Imports, 
99  mllUon. 

Loans.  Ths  Intsramerlcan  Capital  Corpora- 
tion of  New  York  has  made  large  loans  to 
Any>la  and  Mosamblqus  for  the  construc- 
tion <A  a  taxtUs  factory,  paper  tniii  hydro- 
electric Installatlona.  roads,  and  alrjxirts.  Ths 
K^MTt-Import  Bank  loaned  t3A  »""""". 
guaranteed  by  the  Portiiguese  Government, 
to  the  Companhla  ICinero  de  Loblto  e  So- 
dedade  IClnelra  do  Lomblge  to  purchase  90 
American-made  dlesel  locomotives  for  the 
transport  of  Angolan  Iron  ore;  and  more  than 
98.9  mmion  has  been  loaned  to  the  Portu- 
guese Goremment  alnce  1901.  The  Bank  of 
America  Is  Involred  In  the  financing  of  the 
large  hydioelsctilc  dam  project,  the  Cabora 
Bassa,  In  uurtliwesl  Ifoounblque,  and  bro- 
kers DUlon  Rsad  and  Company  have  ar- 
ranged a  number  of  American-backed  loans 
to  Portugal. 

Xnrestment.  Since  Portugal  relaxed  foreign 
tnvestment  regulations  In  19<6.  major  U.S. 
flompantiis  have  invested  In  the  African  terri- 
tories. AlUs  Chalmers  has  nine  branches  In 
Angola  and  has  contracted  for  the  proceeslng 
of  Iron  concentrates.  Pb-estone  plans  to  In- 
\  vest  95  fllltrm  In  a  Mosamblque  factory. 
Oaneral  Tlrs  and  Rubber  Company  holds 
stock  In  an  Angolan  manufacturing  firm. 
Standard  Dsctric  of  Portugal,  a  U.S.  sxibald- 

lary,     will    '~^*''lf%<'tlirff     tj»livr»mmiiTit«i«Hr>f|» 

electrical   parts  in   Luanda.   Angola.  Pflxsr 
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Laboratories  and  'Singer  Sewing  Machines 
have  branches  In  the  terrltorlea.  and  Anglo- 
American  Corporation,  through  Its  South 
African  company  with  American  capital, 
holds  growing  intereau  In  Angolan  fisheries! 
a  cashew  buainess  In  Moaamblque.  and  min- 
eral prospecting  in  Angola  (copper)  and  Mo- 
samblque  (Iron).  An  American  businessman 
aiu  on  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Angola 
Diamond  Company  (DIAMANO)  the  largest 
employer  in  Angola.  This  Board  receives  net 
profits  four  times  the  antount  of  the  official 
wages  paid  in  cash  to  the  more  than  23.000 
workers. 

Oil  Companies.  More  Important  than  these 
for  both  financial  and  strategic  reasons  Is  the 
Involvement  of  American  oil  corporations. 
The  major  company  is  the  Gulf  subsidiary. 
Cabinda  Gulf  Oil  Company,  which  has  had 
an  exclusive  concession  from  the  Portuguese 
Government  for  exploration  off  the  Cabinda 
enclave  since  1057.  At  a  cost  of  9126  million, 
a  rich  strike  was  finally  made  in  lOM.  Angola 
will  receive  50  per  cent  of  the  profits,  provid- 
ing Portugal  with  much  needed  revenue  of 
$10  to  920  million  a  year.  By  1070  Portugal 
will  be  self -sufficient  In  oil  and.  In  fact,  an  ex- 
porter. If  production  alms  are  met.  Angola 
will  be  the  foiuth  largest  oil  producer  in  the 
world,  and  of  strategic  Importance  to  the 
entire  economic  system  of  southern  Africa, 
especially  Industrialized  South  Africa  which 
Is  still  exploring  for  oil  off  her  own  coast.  The 
oil  discovery  has  spurred  government  rural 
reorganlzaUon  of  Africans  In  Cabinda  and 
strengthened  defense  arrangements  to  pre- 
vent attacks  against  the  oU  InstallaUons.  Re- 
cently Diversa  of  Dallas  received  a  30  thou- 
sand square  mile  diamond  and  oil  concession 
In  Angola.  Mobil  Oil  and  Texaco  companies 
act  as  dlstrlbatora  of  fuels  and  lubricants  in 
Angola. 

In  Moaamblqus.  the  Mosamblque  OuU  Oil 
Company,  a  subsidiary  of  Guif  OU  and  Pan 
American  International  Oil  Company,  dls- 
coTsrsd  butane  gas  dspoalts  off  the  coast,  and 
a  gas  line  Is  being  built  to  supply  the  Trans- 
vaal area  of  South  Africa.  Other  VB.  firms 
with  oil  exploration  concessions  Include  Hunt 
Intsmatlooal  Petrole«im  Company,  Sonray 
Mosamblque  Oil  Company,  Clark  Maim 
blque  OU  Company.  Skelley  Moaamblqus  OU 
Company,  and  In  northern  Moaamblqus, 
Ttaaeo.  Caltsx  and  Mobil  dlstributs  oU  prod- 
ucts In  MOzamMqus. 

In  Onlnsa.  Standard  OU  of  New  Jersey, 
through  ftso  Kploratlon,  Inc..  has  a  sixty- 
year  pstrolsnm  ooneseslon  and  h^  thus  far 
Invsstsd  more  than  98  million. 

These  corporations  not  only  provide  Por- 
tugal with  tax  returns  but  also  contribute 
to  a  special  tax  established  in  1096  for  eor- 
porauons  whose  annual  profiu  reach  919,000 
or  more.  Other  corporations  have  made  con- 
tributions to  Voluntsar  Corps  In  Angola. 

POLICT  ascoirMXifnii-noifB 
Tn  effect,  the  United  States  Is  at  present 
supporting  Portugal  In  Its  attempt  to  main- 
tain an  African  empire  despite  the  rebellion 
of  Its  subjects  In  every  area  and  the  opposi- 
tion of  most  of  the  world.  The  U.S.  Is  allied 
militarily  with  Portugal;  Its  economic  Inter- 
ests In  the  African  terrltorlea  are  growing; 
and  lU  Influence  has  already  prevented 
meaningful  United  IfaUons  actkm  to  aid  the 
nationalist  struggles  for  freedom. 
We  tirge  the  reversal  of  this  policy: 
1.  The  strategic  necessity  of  the  Azores 
base  is  doubtful.  In  view  of  long  range  air- 
craft and  missile  development.  Nor  Is  It  cer- 
tain that  Portugal  would  insist  on  VS. 
evacuation  of  the  base  In  reprisal  for  antl- 
colonlal  actions  by  the  U.3.  In  any  case,  the 
U.S.  loses  more  than  It  gains  from  the  base 
and  the  mlUtary  alliance  If  the  price  Is 
alignment  with  colonialism  in  Africa,  for 
colonialism  Is  doomed. 

The    aUlance    with    Portugal    nHftmrf    be 
ended  and  the  Azores  base  relinquished. 
.2.  United  BUtes  trade,  loans,  and  invest- 
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ment  In  the  Portuguass  African  territories 
should  be  discouraged  before  the  stake  of 
U.S.  business  grows  larger.  It  might  be  point- 
ed out  as  a  matter  of  seU-lnterest  that,  aside 
from  the  moral  question  of  support  for 
colonialism  and  the  danger  of  wars  spisad- 
Ing,  these  businesses  are  Involving  themselves 
in  a  losing  cause. 

3.  Without  military  and  economic  pres- 
sures to  aid  Portugal.  It  should  be  easier  for 
the  United  States  to  support  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Vit.  Decolonization  Com- 
mittee for  sanctions  against  Portugal  and 
aid  to  the  freedom  movements,  and  the  VS. 
should  do  so. 

4.  Private  as  well  as  government  action 
Is  needed.  Investors  should  make  certain  that 
their  own  funds  are  not  used  by  banks  and 
companies  that  do  business  in  the  Portuguese 
territories.  Private  and  public  Influence 
ahould  be  brought  to  bear  on  such  institu- 
tions to  disengage. 

A  variety  of  ways  are  open  for  dlrsst  sup- 
port to  the  nationalist  movements  that  are 
struggling  (or  freedom.  They  need  funds  for 
schools,  medical  clinics,  their  organizational 
apparatus  and  their  armed  forces.  One  way 
to  reach  them  Is  through  the  Defense  and 
JML  Fund  of  the  American  Committee  on 
Africa,  which  can  also  supply  further  infor- 
mation. If  dealred. 
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AMERICAN  COUNCIL  ON  EDUCATION 
EXPLOITS  ITS   TRUST 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOOBIANA 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  RKPRBSENTATIVBS 

Tuesdaif.  April  2».  1970 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Mon- 
day, April  20 — ^pa«e  12S31 — I  called  to 
the  attention  of  this  body  the  highly  con- 
troversial activltiea  of  the  American 
Council  on  Education,  in  exploitinc  its 
academic  confldenceg. 

At  that  time  I  related  that  the  answerg 
to  the  coDege  entrance  quegtiotmalres, 
completed  by  most  of  our  students  seek- 
ing college  admission  were  "safeguarded" 
by  storage  in  an  undisclosed  foreign 
country.  The  identity  of  this  Nation, 
which  the  American  Council  on  Educa- 
tion feela  more  tru9tworthy  than  the 
United  States,  leaves  much  to  conjecture 
as  well  as  objectfre.  Could  It  be  Britain, 
Yugoslavia,  Sweden,  or  Russia?  Nobody 
knows  but  ACE. 

Now  the  ACE  experts  have  further 
diverted  their  attention  from  curriculum 
and  educational  endeavors.  Their  re- 
search chief,  Alexander  W.  Astin,  utilizes 
the  power  of  suggestion  to  enhance  more 
violence  on  ccXicge  campuses  while  its 
special  committee  on  campus  ten-slons, 
headed  by  Sol  M.  LLoowitz.  blames  ^Hce 
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President  Acirrw  and  Governor  Reacan 
for  campus  unrest  and  tension,  if  not  vio- 
lence. 

Who  is  going  to  tell  the  American  peo- 
ple what  Nation's  inteUigenoe  banks 
"safeguard"  the  confidential  key,  com- 
piled by  ACE,  and  who  on  our  campuses 
are  sympathetic  with  violence? 

I  insert  several  news  clippings,  as 
follow: 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  IS.  1970] 

Cakfos  Psoisaia  Show  No  Sign  or 

Dbcuning 

(By  Eric  Wentworth) 

Contrary  to  official  expectations,  there  have 
been  at  least  as  many  campus  protests  this 
year  as  last. 

Upheavals  struck  campuses  from  Qulnnlp- 
lac  College  In  Connecticut  to  the  University 
of  Arizona. 

The  first  weeks  of  string  have  brought  a 
seasonal  upsurge  In  rallies,  demands  and  van- 
dalism. Some  of  last  year's  prime  battle- 
grounds are  already  back  In  the  news:  Cor- 
nell. Harvard  and  Columbia,  for  example. 

But  tallies  by  two  research  teams  show  the 
volunie  of  protest  actions  was  surprisingly 
heavy  even  before  the  current  post-vacation 
outbreaks. 

Alexander  W.  Astln.  research  chief  for  the 
American  Council  on  EdiKatlon,  reports  one 
or  more  incidents  at  155  of  105  campuses  that 
his  team  surveyed  from  last  September 
through   February. 

Astln '8  figures  Include  175  protests  against 
the  college  or  university  Itself  on  94  of  these 
campuses,  plus  260  protests  involving  the 
Vietnam  Moratorium,  antipollution,  the 
"Chicago  Seven"  trial  or  other  off  campiu 
Issues  on  a  total  of  141. 

The  Chicago-based  Urban  Reeearch  Corp. 
reports  its  latest  boxscore  shows  at  least  one 
protest  on  more  than  90  campuses  from  Jan. 
15  to  April  1.  or  Just  as  many  as  during  the 
same  period  last  year. 

Neither  group  has  kept  tabs  on  the  sus- 
picious fires  in  BOTC  offices  and  other  cam- 
pus vandalism  that  could  not  be  linked  di- 
rectly to  student  demonstrations.  But  Astln 
reports  that  his  September-February  survey 
shows  demonstrations  leading  to  property 
damage  in  14  cases,  physical  violence  In  18 
and  one  or  more  arrests  in  34. 

These  figures  together  give  the  Ue  to  the 
cautious  optimism  for  a  qtdet  year  voiced  by 
certain  Nixon  administration  officials  before 
classes  began  last  fall.  They  also  belie  the 
assumption  that  campuses  by  and  large  have 
been  relatively  calm  so  far  this  year. 

One  reason  for  this  asstmiptlon  may  be  a 
tendency  among  newspapers,  maga mines  and 
broadcasters  to  give  campus  protests  less 
exposure,  aspeclaUy  with  high  school  upris- 
ings vying  for  the  limelight. 

A  weU-placed  source  confides  that  some 
of  the  same  university  administrators  who 
last  year  complained  that  press  and  televi- 
sion were  giving  campus  protests  too  much 
attention  now  mutter  about  "suppression" 
of  such  news. 

From  the  academic  authorities'  standpoint, 
one  benefit  of  less  public  attention  has  been 
the  virtual  silencing  of  last  year's  congres- 
sional outcry  for  antlprotest  laws. 

But  Rep.  (Blank)  warns  that  campus  \m- 
rest  Is  "a  dormant  issue,  not  a  dead  issue" 
on  Capitol  HlU.  "The  Issoe  will  corns  back 
sure  as  shooting."  he  adds.  If  a  new  wave 
of  demonstrations  this  spring  stirs  pubUc 
opinion  Just  as  Congress  is  at  work  on  a 
major  new  hlghsr-educatkm  bill. 

Astln  and  Urban  Researeh's  president  Mkn 
Nalsbltt,  among  others,  fear  just  such  a  wave 
Is  on  its  way.  "I  think  svarythlng  points  to 
that."  NalsUtt  aayiL 

A  mm  RMUid  of  aAtl-war  protests  this  oom- 
Ing  w«sk  could  olfar  ths  occasion  for  msjor 
dwnniiislisHMia  oa  or  near  some  campi 

The  Boston  area  may  b«  one  troubls  spot. 
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Harvard  radicals  harassed  a  committee  of 
prominent  visitors  at  that  university's  Center 
for  Intematlanal  Affairs  this  past  Thursday, 
and  have  talked  of  a  building  occupation  this 
spring. 

At  Massachiisetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
which  saw  repeated  demonstrations  earlier 
this  academic  year,  one  highly  placed  source 
familiar  with  student  moods  reports  "a  calm 
that  is  even  more  worrisome."  It  reflects,  he 
explains,  a  deep  sense  of  frustration. 

Many  causes  that  student  protestors  have 
been  espousing  have  a  familiar  ring. 

Of  tb<e  175  antl-lnstitutlon  protests  Astln 
reports  from  September  through  February,  62 
were  "war-related"  against  such  targets  as 
ROTC.  reeearch  for  the  Pentagon,  and  re- 
cruiting by  the  military  services  for  defense 
contractors  such  as  General  Electric  Co.  (A 
GE  official  reports  company  recruiters  this 
year  visited  400  campuses,  and  encoiintered 
protests  on  about  30 — most  of  them  orderly.) 

Another  42  incidents,  according  to  Astln's 
survey,  involved  black  students'  demands  for 
black  studies  programs,  more  black  faculty 
members,  admission  of  more  black  students, 
and  the  like.  At  Yale,  blacks  blocked  a  show- 
ing of  "Tarsan  the  Ape  Man"  in  March,  call- 
ing the  film  "racist." 

In  the  West,  athletic  ties  with  Brlgham 
Young  University  touched  off  protests  at 
several  major  universities,  including  Ari- 
zona. New  Mexico.  Washington  and  Wyoming 
because  of  the  Mormon  (Thurch's  ban  on 
admitting  blacks  to  priesthood. 

The  Mormon  university  responded  In  late 
Mardi  with  full-page  newspaper  ads  as- 
sertiiig  the  belief  that  "all  men  are  brothers" 
and  suggesting  "the  time  wlU  come"  when 
blacks  can  become  priests. 

The  other  71  antl-lnstltution  protests  in 
Astln's  tally  mostly  Involved  familiar  issues 
of  university  governance  (a  greater  student 
voice  in  policy-making) .  campus  social  rules, 
course  requirements,  tuition  Increases  and 
the  hiring  or  firing  of  professors. 

Locally.  87  were  arrested  at  ths  University 
of  Maryland  last  month  after  a  building  oc- 
cupation to  protest  the  philosophy  depart- 
ment's denial  of  tenure  to  two  assistant  pro- 
fessors. 

This  past  week.  181  students  at  predom- 
inantly-black Maryland  State  College  on 
the  Eastern  Shore  were  arrested  after  demon- 
strations demanding  an  audience  with  Presi- 
dent John  Williams  to  discuss  grievances. 

Preserving  the  environ  ment  has  become 
a  lively  Issue  among  thousands  of  college 
students  as  well  as  adults,  with  a  wide  array 
of  demonstrations  planned  for  "Earth  Day" 
on  April  22.  By  and  large,  however,  blacks 
and  white  radicals  have  tended  to  stser 
clear  of  this  movement  or  try  to  divert  It  to 
their  own  conoems. 

"Most  of  the  blacks  and  chleanos  see  It 
as  a  cop-out,"  Nalsbltt  observes.  He  refers 
to  an  Incident  at  San  Joee  State  College  In 
California,  where  students  gained  nation- 
wide attention  in  February  by  burying  a  new 
automobile  to  protest  smog.  Less  noticed  was 
a  counter-protest  by  75  blacks  aitd  chleanos, 
who  according  to  Urban  Research  carried 
signs  reading  "Don't  Bury  the  Car"  and 
"Ecology  Is  Not  the  Issue." 

Many  of  the  protests  so  far  this  year  have 
come  on  campuses  already  battlescarred  from 
previous  eonfrontatlons  from  the  mammoth 
Unlveraltles  of  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  to 
tiny  Voorheee  College  In  Denmark.  S.G. 

But  Urban  Research,  in  a  closer  look  at  pro- 
tests on  86  campuses  from  mid-January 
througb  sarly  March,  found  roughly  half  oc- 
curred at  previously  tranquU  Instltutlona. 

Like  the  urban  riots  that  spread  from  Los 
Angeles,  Newark  and  Detroit  to  smaller  cities, 
campus  protests  have  been  cropping  up  at 
obaenrs  private  cirileges,  two-year  community 
aad  svea  semlnsries  (Fifty-two  stu- 
Kt  St.  Ttwmas  tbs  AposUs  Major  Semi- 
aary  in  ti>s  state  of  i^asblagtoa.  acoovdlng 
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to  Urban  Research,  called  for  a  boycott  to 
protest  suspension  of  one  student  because  of 
"scandalous"  publicity  when  he  visited  a 
tavern  to  recruit  entertainers  for  a  rock  show 
at  the  state  reformatory) . 

Quinnipiac  College  in  Connecticut,  an  In- 
dependent school  with  roughly  2.000  students 
near  New  Haven,  is  another  example  of  this 
trend. 

At  previously  quiet  Quinnipiac.  a  college 
spokesman  related,  students  staged  a  one- 
day,  round-the-clock  sit-in  in  the  campus 
library  last  month  while  leaders  negotiated  a 
list  of  16  demands  virith  college  trustees  and 
administrators.  As  many  as  267  slept  In  the 
library  during  the  non-disruptive  demon- 
stration. 

The  students  left  voluntarily  after  re- 
solving a  number  of  issues,  which  generaUy 
concerned  such  matters  as  voting  seats  on 
the  board  of  trustees,  curriculum  reform,  and 
tuition  rates. 

Meanwhile,  the  National  Student  Associa- 
tion has  been  extending  legal  advice  to  rest- 
less students  on  such  diverse  campuses  as 
Elmmanuel  College  In  Boston.  Augvistana  Col- 
lege In  Rock  Island,  ni.,  Calvin  College  In 
Grand  Rapids.  Mich.,  and  Flsk  University  In 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

One  prominent  educator,  a  veteran  of 
campus  uprisings,  believes  protests  will  be  a 
fact  of  life  in  American  higher  education  for 
many  years  to  come.  He  compares  It  to  the 
labor  movement:  People  warned  of  a  revolu- 
tion at  first,  but  have  learned  to  live  with 
recurring  strikes. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  29.  1970) 

Agnew  Held  Fanning  Unbest — Camftts  Rx- 

posT  Atao  HzTB  T.SOTBT.STIV  AcnoM 

(By  Eric  Wentworth) 

A  committee  studying  campus  unrest 
warns  that  "political  exploitation  of  campus 
problems  by  some  public  figures"  has  beconte 
one  of  the  factors  dividing  academic  com- 
munities. 

Sol  M.  Llnowitz.  chairman  of  the  American 
Council  on  Education's  ^>ecial  Committee 
on  Campus  Tensions,  told  questioning  report- 
ers at  a  briefing  that  these  public  figures  in- 
clude Vice  President  Splro  T.  Agnew  and 
California  Gov.  Ronald  Reagan. 

"TiM  Vice  President's  remarks  have  not 
been  helpful,"  said  Llnowitz.  who  was  Pres- 
ident Johnson's  envoy  to  the  Organization  of 
American  States.  He  said  students  repeatedly 
mentioned  AgneWs  suggestion  .  .  .  that  all 
student  protesters  can  be  tarred  with  the 
same  brush" — an  evident  reference  to  the 
Vice  President's  "Impudent  snobs"  speech 
last  October. 

"PubUc  officials  and  others  having  the  pub- 
lic's attention."  the  special  panel  said  In  Its 
report  released  today,  "should  gauge  their 
responses  to  campus  disruption  in  the  light 
of  the  fact  that  repressive  and  provocative 
pronouncements  by  those  in  authority  may 
have  the  same  Inflanunatory  effect  that  ex- 
tremist rhetoric  has  on  the  campus." 

This  was  but  one  of  scores  of  findings  and 
recommendations  by  the  18-member  com- 
mittee, which  also  Included  university  pres- 
idents and  professors,  student  leaders,  a 
trustee,  publisher  BUI  D.  Moyers  of  Newsday 
(a  former  press  secretary  to  President  John- 
son) and  execBtlve  director  Whitney  Yoiing 
of  the  National  Urban  League. 

The  KCZ  annoTinced  plans  to  set  up  the 
committee  last  June  to  show,  among  other 
things,  that  the  academic  establishment 
could  cope  with  campus  problems  Itself 
without  needing  anti-unrest  measures  pend- 
ing In  Congress  and  state  legislatures. 

"Efforts  to  politicize  colleges  and  tmlversl- 
ties  risk  public  reprisals,  with  ctmaequent 
restrictions  on  free  Inquiry.'*  tlis  panel  said 
In  today's  report.  TjSglalattvs  bbovcs  In  this 
dlrecttoa,  at  botb  state  and  federal  lev«ls, 
ars  already  dsaply  dlstarMag." 
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Tbe  79-p*g«  report  repreaenta  the  most 
comprehenBlve  effort  to  date  to  catalogue 
the  causes  and  symptoms  ot  campus  ten- 
slons  and  suggest  possible  remedies.  All 
members  gave  the  report  their  "general  sup- 
port"— a  fact  that  helps  explain  the  broad- 
brush  nature  of  its  recommendations. 

It  coincides  with  a  growing  round  of  cam- 
pus protests,  peaceful  and  In  some' cases  vi- 
olent, around  the  country.  "The  arrival  of 
■prlng. '  the  committee  noted,  "signalled 
disruption  that  may.  In  toUl.  surpass  that  of 
the  record  year.  19«8-«9." 

The  problem  In  America,  the  panel  said. 
Is  "far  less  severe"  than  In  some  countries. 
But  behind  the  data  on  demonstrations  the 
group  found  a  "deeper  crisis:  confusion  tmd 
uncertainty  about  the  proper  direction  of 
change  In  higher  education." 

In  listing  the  main  sources  of  student  un- 
rest, the  committee  covered  largely  familiar 
ground.  Complaints  ranged  from  institution- 
al Indifference  to  Institutional  racism. 

"Tbe  war  In  Vietnam  and  the  draft  system. 
In  concert."  the  committee  said,  "contrib- 
ute heavily  to  campus  unrest.  Until  the 
nation  ceases  to  force  young  men  to  fight 
In  a  war  they  believe  unjust,  a  major  source 
of  campus  tensions  will  renialn." 

At  another  point.  It  <  bserved.  "avoidance 
of  the  military  draft  all  too  often  Is  a  factor 
In  a  student's  decision  to  attend  or  to  re- 
main in  college." 

The  report  found  campus  tensions  in  al- 
DMMt  every  cranny  of  the  academic  conunu- 
nity.  but  said  tbeae  are  "not  necessarily 
taarmiful  ...  it  Is  the  responses  to  tension 
that  lead  to  constructive  or  destructive  out- 
comes." 

At  the  Friday  briefing.  Unowlts  agreed 
tbat  the  panel's  recommendations  tended  to 
b«  general  and  often  obvious.  They  ranged 
from  giving  students  a  voice  in  poUcy- 
maUng  and  rewarding  professors  who  teach 
well,  to  broader  representation  on  tmstee 
boards  and  la  Improving  campus  communi- 
cations channels.  They  stressed  the  need  for 
fairness,   due    process   and    mutual    respect. 

The  conunlttee  chairman  said,  however, 
that  these  self-evident  truths  arc  being  ne- 
glected or  misunderstood  on  many  campuses 
today. 

The  committee  appeared  at  odds  with  Vice 
President  Agnew  In  recommending  "novel 
admission  practices"  at  some  institutions. 
Agnew  has  criticized  quotas  and  open  admis- 
sions policies,  which  Llnowlts  said  this  rec- 
ommendation would  Include. 

One  of  the  report's  more  controversial  rec- 
ommendations called  for  a  review  of  policies 
on  faculty  tenure — the  Job  security  a  per- 
son enjoys  once  he  has  proved  bis  com- 
petence. Tbe  basic  defense  for  tenure  is  that 
It  protects  a  professor's  "academic  freedom" 
to  espouae  unpopular  views. 

The  committee  said,  however,  that  ten  tire 
has  come  to  provide  Job  security  in  tbe  trade 
union  sense  as  well,  and  "sometimes  has  been 
a  shield  for  indifference  and  neglect  of  schol- 
arly duties." 


POSTAL  REFORM 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 


or  mw  TOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSS  OF  RKPRESENTATIVmS 

Tuesday.  April  2S.  1970 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  Com- 
mittee on  Post  OCBce  and  Civil  Service 
began  executive  sessions  this  morning  on 
the  new  postal  reform  bill  submitted  to 
Congress  by  tbe  administration. 

Our  committee  has  been  working  ac- 
tively on  postal  reform  for  more  than  a 
year.  Indeed,  it  was  a  year  ago  last 
Wednesday— April  32,  IMO— that  we  be- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

gan  open  hearings  on  postal  reform  leg- 
islation. I  had  introduced  comprehensive 
postal  reform  legislation — HJl.  4 — more 
than  3  months  earlier  on  the  opening 
day  of  the  9l8t  Congress. 

On  the  day  that  the  administration 
sent  the  President's  message  and  its  new 
reform  bill  to  Congress — April  16 — I  In- 
troduced the  bill  in  the  House  and  an- 
nounced that  public  hearings  would  be- 
gin the  following  Wednesday.  April  22. 

We  had  held  35  days  of  public  hearings 
last  spring  and  summer  on  this  subject 
and  the  3  additional  days  of  hearings 
completed  yesterday  were  restricted  to 
the  new  factors  in  the  reform  Issue  as  a 
result  of  the  negotiations  downtown. 

Those  hearings  ran  imtil  after  6  pjn. 
last  evening  in  order  to  give  the  parties 
full  opportunity  to  express  their  views. 

COMMrrTES    GOOD    FArTH    CLKAS 

The  good  faith  of  our  committee  Is 
clear.  We  have  moved  once  again  in  a 
very  prompt  manner  to  deal  with  the 
very  controversial  issue  of  postal  reform 
which  now  has  been  linked,  unfortu- 
nately, with  immediate  employee  bene- 
fits. These  Immediate  employee  matters 
probably  should  be  handled  separately. 

I  want  to  take  exception  to  the  un- 
timely remarks  yesterday  of  the  Post- 
master General — as  reported  In  the 
press — on  the  matter  of  postal  reform  In 
an  appearance  at  the  National  Press 
Club. 

The  General  has  been  a  vigorous  and 
adamant  advocate  of  his  views  on  postal 
reform.  I  cannot  quarrel  with  his  basic 
desires.  But  I  do  raise  question  about 
the  propriety  of  some  of  his  remarks. 

All  of  us  in  this  House  are  well  aware 
of  the  crisis  that  developed  in  the  Post 
OlSce  Department  last  month  with  the 
shutdown  of  operations  in  several  areas. 
The  bill  we  now  have  before  us  results 
from  the  unique  downtown  negotiations 
which  were  initiated  after  the  mall 
stoppage. 

THX    OEMBUL'S    WSaNtNO 

Now.  the  General  is  warning  of  a  new 
stoppage  unless  we  In  Congress  act  in 
haste  on  postal  reform.  His  desire  for 
action  is  understandable,  but  his  threat 
is  no  asset. 

My  position  on  the  need  and  desire  for 
postal  reform  is  clear.  So,  I  believe.  Is 
the  sincere  concern  of  our  committee. 

The  administration  blamed  last 
month's  mail  crisis  on  the  failure  of  Con- 
gress to  act  earlier  on  postal  reform. 
Now.  the  Postmaster  General  is  raising 
the  prospect  that  we  face  another  crisis 
unlcn  we  railroad  his  postal  reform  bill 
onelMUiged  through  the  Congress  in  the 
next  few  days. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the  Postmaster 
General  is  overzealous  in  his  postal 
reform  efforts. 

It  Is  a  matter  of  fundamental  fact 
that  even  if  postal  reform  legislation  had 
been  passed  into  law  last  year — when  I 
was  trying  very  hard  to  hammer  out  a 
bill — it  still  would  not  have  prevented 
last  month's  crisis. 

HA«rT  AcnoM  NO  aoLimoir 

Nor  would  hasty  action  on  postal  re- 
form Itself  by  Congress  at  this  time  make 
any  immediate  changes  in  the  situation. 

What  the  General  is  referring  to.  ol 
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course,  is  his  mandated  proviso  In  his 
so-called  package  that  an  additional  pay 
raise  and  other  employee  benefits  are 
contingent  uiwn  approval  of  the  admin- 
istration's version  of  postal  reform. 

I  recognize  the  needs  of  the  postal  em- 
ployees and  I  have  right  along.  Our  com- 
mittee and  the  House  recognized  this 
need  last  October  with  the  passage  of 
HJl.  13000,  which  the  President  threat- 
ened to  veto. 

The  crux  of  the  employee  problem  is 
separate  from  the  overall  matter  of 
postal  reform.  To  combine  them  in  one 
package  and  put  a  gxm  at  the  head  of 
Congress  to  act  Is  hardly  the  sensible  and 
responsible  way  to  accomplish  meaning- 
ful reform. 

coMMrrrEC  proceeds  in  oaoEm 

For  the  administration  to  persist  in 
putting  a  gim  at  the  head  of  Congress 
and  promoting  crisis  talk  Is  irresponsi- 
bility of  the  first  order. 

Our  committee  is  proceeding  in  an  ex- 
peditious, but  orderly,  fashion.  Y^e  could 
not  defend  before  the  American  people 
any  different  approach. 

There  are  honest  differences  of  views 
and  these  must  be  given  reasonable  con- 
sideration. I  hope  and  expect  our  com- 
mittee to  act  promptly — but  responsibly. 

We  can  use  some  similar  support  from 
the  other  end  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 


EXPULSION  FOR  CAUSE— A  NEEDED 
UNIVERSITY  POUCY 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

or   NSW   RAMTSHIBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  28.  1970 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dis- 
gusting performance  by  some  students 
at  Harvard  University  on  April  15,  1970. 
is  dismayingly  reported  by  another  Har- 
vard student  in  William  Buckley's  col- 
umn in  the  Washington  Star  of  April  27. 
To  gain  perspective  of  what  is  involved 
in  terms  of  long-range  plaiming  this  re- 
port should  be  read  with  care. 

Students  who  deliberately  break  col- 
lege regulations — students  who  deliber- 
ately destroy  property  or  assault  police 
or  assist  others  in  doing  so — should  be 
expelled  forthwith.  It  should  be  made 
clear  to  them  as  they  enroll  that  this 
will  be  done  without  exception  by  col- 
lege administrators. 

Why  this  has  not  been  the  policy,  at 
other  than  a  few  Institutions,  is  hard 
to  understand. 

The  article  follows: 
Riot*  Wilt  ths  CmLDaxN's  Flowexs 
(By  WlUlam  P.  BuclUey  Jr.) 

I  turn  this  column  over  to  a  sophomore 
at  Harvard,  ICr.  Laurence  T.  May.  who  writes 
about  tbe  events  in  Cambridge  on  April 
15.  .  .  . 

Dear  Mr.  Buckley:  Tou  probably  read 
the  piece  In  the  New  Tork  Times  oonceming 
the  riot  in  Harvard  Square  last  Wednesday. 
The  article  was  a  bit  brief  for  an  event  de- 
scribed by  tbe  commissioner  of  public 
safety  as  "tbe  wont  dvil  disturbance  in 
tbe  history  of  tbe  state."  I  was  there  for  a 
lot  of  the  action  and  will  agree  wltb  tb« 
statement. 


AprU  28,  1970 
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The  m(>b  was  tbe  most  ugly  I  have  ever 
seen.  The  ferocity,  the  determination,  the 
hatred  they  felt  for  the  police  was  frighten- 
ing. People  who  think  tbat  these  kids  are 
only  frustrated  youths,  upset  about  tbe  war 
or  whatever,  have  no  conception  of  wliat 
they  are  really  deaUng  wltb  in  sltuaUons 
like  this  riot. 

I  don't  think  I'm  at  all  astray  If  I  say  tbat 
what  I  witnessed  was  notblng  more  than 
the  collective  expression  of  tbe  criminal 
mind. 

These  kids  were,  a  lot  of  them  anyway, 
on  drugs.  I  have  never  seen  groups  of  "kids" 
quite  as  literally  mad  as  I  saw  Wednesday. 
They  were  shrieking,  chanting,  yelling;  tbe 
ones  with  painted  faces  added  to  the  bar- 
baric Imitations. 

"Hie  defiance  was  unmatched;  even  in 
prison  where  yon  would  expect  a  bell  of  a 
lot  more  frustration  than  what  Is  caused 
by  a  war  5,000  miles  away,  the  Inmates 
would  not  repeatedly  return.  rep>eatedly  club 
cops,  repeatedly  thro  •  wine  bottles  or  what- 
ever. Ooavlcts  at  least  exhibit  some  cun- 
ning In  ilots;  tbe  Harvard  riots  bad  none 
of  tbat.  unless  you  count  the  attempts  by 
professionals  to  firebomb  buildings.  Imagine 
If  you  can,  kids  so  passionate  as  to  run 
through  clouds  at  tear  gas  to  hurl  cobble- 
stones at  retreating  police. 

Tbe  mob  arrived  in  Harvard  Squan  at 
7  pjn.',  there  being  four  officers  on  duty 
there.  One  officer  tried  to  "reason"  wltb  the 
group  near  him  and  they  simply  laughed  in 
bis  face  staoutinf  "pig"  and  obscenities. 

By  7:80  Cambridge  ptoUoe  were  lined  up 
beblnd  tbe  "MBTA"  Kiosk.  Above  them,  on 
the  waU  surroanrtlng  Harvard  Yard,  ten  feet 
off  tbs  grouad,  wars  at  least  160  "street- 
people."  Tbs  rioters  tbrew  rocks,  bottles, 
boards,  tarlcka  .  .  .  yon  name  it  . .  .  down  onto 
the  police  who  simply  stood  In  rank.  Down 
went  one  cop.  bit  by  a  brick,  down  went 
another.  Still  tbey  dldnt  more  from  ranks. 

Behind  the  wall.  Harvaad  University  polios 
moved  to  clear  tbe  kMs  off.  Incredibly,  a 
senior  tntor  and  an  assistant  Dean  of  tba 
College  told  tbe  university  potloe  to  leave 
the  kids  alone :  "We  don't  want  any  trouble. 
Don't  start  a  riot."  This  wblle  a  full  riot  was 
In  progress. 

Tbe  Inddsot  has  caused  tuKlerstandabls 
friction  between  university  and  city  pcdice. 
A  university  oop  told  mt  last  night  that  be 
is  aftaM  that  it  tbey  need  assistance  from 
Cambrtd0s  police  some  day,  it  will  not  be 
given  qwlAlf . 

Harvard  students  generaUy  abstained  front 
actual  rioting,  tfaongfa  tbeic  were  a  nnmber 
of  identified  exceptions.  Mostly,  they  were 
Just  stupid :  Stoptd  not  to  stay  off  tbe  streets, 
so  tbey  BOt  clubbed  or  gsisad  or  obstructed 
police. 

Tbe  rlotets  were  mostly  those  tbe  press 
ratber  cbarUably  called  "hippies" — ^tbe  drop- 
outs, tbe  long-haired  welfare  recipients,  tbe 
panbaadlers.  tbe  druggies,  and  the  ubiqui- 
tous pre<ass4anaU. 

George  Wald.  Harvard's  Nobtf-wlnning 
flower  cbUd,  was  of  oouiae  In  tbe  middle  of 
thln^  He  aetMsUy  went  up  to  poUeesaen  In 
the  streets,  dsaaanded  that  tbey  stop,  de- 
manded tbat  tb^  "use  reason"  with  tbe  kids. 
Wblle  be  was  ee  engaged,  a  kid  bit  a  oop 
with  a  basebaU  bat  painted  black  (doesn't 
show  up  at  night,  nor  in  news  photos  usual- 
ly) .  Wald,  by  the  way.  says  be  fears  "lower- 
class  CatboUcs  becoming  outraged."  Imag- 
ine If  I  told  talm  I  feared  middle-class  Jews 
rioting  In  tbe  streets! 

The  next  target  Is  New  Haven  on  May  Ist. 
Unless  the  Panthers  are  freed  and  910,000,000 
indemnity  paid  to  their  party,  the  *'pOIttleal 
dissenters'*  say  tbeyH  destroy  tbe  city. 

Do  yon  tblnk  there  are  Communists  In- 
vdvedT  My  fellow  students  dont,  even  wbea 
tbe  OoBBntmlsts  say  tbeyte  Commvnlstsl 
Yen  see,  the  ttot  was  caused  by  tbe  fruatc^ 
tlons  of  tbe  kMs  tn  the  Harrard  ghetto. 

Perhaps  we'U  have  a  federally  sponsored 


summer  program  soon,  or  a  swimming  pool     terested  as  I  was  In  tbctr  views  on  these 
in  Harvard  Yard.  Important  national  Isniss 

Better,  a  Head  Start  course  for  Harravd 
students. 


QUCSTtONNAIftE  MCSttLTS 
Pn  percant] 


QUESTIONNAIRE  RESULTS 


HON.  WILUAM  S.  BROOMHELD 

or    MICKICAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  28,  1979 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  more 
than  25,000  residents  of  the  18th  Con- 
gressional District  of  Michigan  have  re- 
plied to  my  1970  questionnaire  on  Im- 
portant national  issues.  It  wsis  one  of 
the  most  enthusiastic  responses  ever  to 
this  annual  program.  Their  views  on 
Vietnam,  welfare.  18-year-okl  voting, 
drugs,  and  Government  spending  offer 
an  interesting  look  at  the  directions  In 
which  some  Americans  would  like  to  see 
our  country  move.  May  I  call  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  to  the  following 
tabtilation  of  questionnaire  replies  and 
summary  letter  which  was  sent  to  Presi- 
dent Nixon: 

DxAa  Ma.  Prbsdent:  I  am  writing  to  in- 
form yon  of  tbe  results  of  my  1070  Oongree- 
slonal  Questionnaire  program.  More  than 
25,000  residents  of  tbe  letb  Congressional 
District  m  Oakland  County.  Michigan,  took 
tbe  tUne  and  tro(d>le  to  respond — one  of  tbe 
most  entbuslastle  returns  ever  to  tbis  annual 
program. 

In  addition.  iSr.  President,  high  school 
senkn-s  tbroogbout  my  District  were  invited 
to  participate.  I  thought  it  woxild  provide  a 
method  for  them  to  make  their  views  known 
at  a  tlBM  when  so  many  young  people  tuv 
gently  need  a  sense  of  partieipation.  Nearty 
3,400  senlon  rolled.  Their  opinions  are  also 
summarized  In  tbe  enckieed  tabulation  and 
provide  an  interesting  comparison  with  tbe 
replies  of  adults. 

A  majority  of  both  adults  and  teenagers 
agreed  In  their  support  for  gradual  With- 
drawal of  troops  from  Vietnam  and  Vlet- 
nanUaation  of  tbe  war.  But  one-qnartCT  of 
those  who  repUed  called  for  Immediate  and 
complete  U.8.  withdrawal,  many  of  tbem 
underscoring  their  concern  in  personal  let- 
ters. Hearty  ao  percent  said  they  favored 
increased  mlUtaiy  •etk>n  tn  an  effort  to  end 
tbe  war. 

Similarly,  both  groops  tvged  tbat  less  tax 
dofiars  be  spent  on  foreign  aid,  tbe  space 
program  and  tbe  miUtary.  They  agreed  more 
dollars  should  be  allocated  for  pcdlntlon  con- 
trol and  crime  prevention.  Tliree-fauiths  of 
those  who  repUed  favor  abolishing  tb»  Eleo- 
tcnd  College  and  replacing  It  wltti  direct  elec- 
tion of  tbe  President.  A.  majority  endorsed  a 
national  primary. 

Not  Btupirlstngly,  TO  percent  of  the  yowng 
people  tnged  that  the  voting  age  be  lowered 
to  18.  while  only  83  percent  of  the  adulta 
thought  It  a  good  Idea.  More  than  half  of 
the  students  who  replied  said  tbey  favor 
more  spending  on  education  but  only  44  per- 
cent of  the  adults  indicated  agreement. 

Rerenue  Sharing,  your  plan  to  return  a 
percentage  of  PBderal  taxes  to  states  and 
local  governments,  was  endorsed  by  57  per- 
cent of  the  adults  but  only  il  percent  of  tbe 
young  people.  Welfare  reform  got  strong 
backing  from  77  percent  of  the  adults  but 
only  44  pMcent  at  tbe  teenagers.  A  majorl^ 
of  hoth  gioaps  agreed  on  tbe  need  for  draft 
reform,  linking  Social  Security  benefits  to 
tbe  ooet  of  Uvli«,  Stlffer  penalttss  fOr  drug 
s«Dsr«  aii««utB  IB  Fsdecvl  spsnding  to  curb 


Tbe  opinions  of  people  In  my  Dtotrlot  are 
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POLISH  GOVERNMENT  IN  KXTI.T! 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OV  y.T-iiioffa 
IN  TSE  HOUSE  OP  BXPKBBENTATTVXS 
W.  AprU  t».  1970 


Mr.  DERWmSKL  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
remind  the  Members  that  the  Polish 
government  in  exile  continiM»  to  fune- 
tlon  in  London  on  behalf  of  the  op- 
pressed people  of  Poland  as  Its  legitimate 
and  proper  voice. 

Tlaeiefore.  I  Insert  into  the  Rccoxs  at 
this  pftt"^  the  address  of  His  Excellency 
AawBst  ZAleAi.  Presldeat  of  tbe  Republic 
of  Inland,  OB  Apdl  U.  at  ttae  opnliw 
of  the  fourth  session  of  the  Council  of  the 
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Repuldie  of  Poland,  a  body  which  fune- 
tioDA  a«  a  iMurllament  In  exile. 

The  text  of  President  Zaleskl's  speech 
follows: 

AooKxsa  or  ths  Pkzsident  a*  Exilx  or  tmx 
RXPT7BI.IC  or  Pouuvo 

Ladles  and  Ocntlemen  of  the  Council:  In 
opening  the  fourth  Msalon  of  the  Council  of 
the  PoUsh  Republic  In  lU  pr«Mnt  term  I 
have  to  state  at  the  outaet  that  there  haa 
been  no  Improvement  In  the  political  situa- 
tion of  our  country.  Poland  is  stiU  not  an 
Independent  state  and  remains  under  the 
domination  of  Riisaian  Imperialism  which 
has  forced  upon  the  Polish  people  an 
alien  Communist  system.  Throughout  the 
thousand  years  of  her  history  Poland  has 
given  innumerable  proofs  of  her  love  of 
freedom  and  Justice  which  were  always  the 
cornerstones  of  the  Polish  system  of  gov- 
ernment, until  our  Imperialistic  neighbours 
formed  an  alliance  designed  to  partition  the 
Polish  Commonwealth.  The  purpose  of  this 
alliance  was  not  merely  territorial  aggran- 
dizement. It  aimed  at  the  total  destruction  of 
a  neighbouring  state  in  whose  system  of 
government  they  saw  a  threat  to  their  own 
autocratic  systems.  And  there  is  no  doubt 
that  eren  today  Russian  policy  towards 
Poland  is  motivated  by  the  same  two  alms. 

Russia  has  made  full  use  of  the  agreement 
which  our  Western  allies  signed  with  her, 
without  our  knowledge  and  in  contraven- 
tion of  their  treaties  with  us.  This  agree- 
ment, which  gave  Russia  direct  possession  of 
the  Eastern  part  of  Poland  and  established 
in  the  remaining  part  an  allegedly  independ- 
ent state  within  the  Rtisslan  q)here  of  in- 
fluence, has  In  fact  given  her  effective  control 
over  the  whole  of  Poland. 

No  wonder  that  the  Polish  people  view 
this  political  reaUty  with  unabated  hatred. 
The  recent  trials  of  Polish  intellectuals  ac- 
cused  of  reading  emigre  periodicals  are  evi- 
dence of  this.  When  young  people  In  Poland 
read  foreign  newspapers  the  regime  feels  it- 
self threatened  and  thinks  it  necessary  to 
put  them  on  trial  and  send  them  to  prison. 
This,  on  the  one  hand,  shows  bow  little  sup- 
port the  regime  has  among  the  people:  on 
the  order,  it  Is  evidence  of  an  all -important 
positive  fact:  that  it  has  proved  impossible 
to  eradicate  the  Polish  asplraUons  to  free- 
dom, to  freedom  of  thought  in  particular. 
Poles  are  faithful  to  their  agelong  tradition 
and  are  willing  to  fight  for  It. 

The  younger  generation  in  Poland  have  to 
cope  with  other  difficulties  and  anxieties  as 
well.  It  is  difficult  for  them  to  find  work  for 
which  they  are  qualified.  In  every  walk  of 
life  they  have  to  struggle  agalnat  over- 
whelming economic  difficulties  caused  by  a 
slavish  adoption  of  foreign  ecociamlc  pat- 
terns. We  hear  that  the  regime  Is  now  try- 
ing to  overcome  these  problems  by  way  of 
some  new,  as  yet  unspecified,  methods  of 
economic  planning.  But  we  know  only  too 
well  the  results  of  this  kind  of  bureaucratie 
planning,  rigidly  tied  to  an  inflexible  doc- 
trine and  Ignorant  of  the  bylc  drives  of 
human  action.  Communist  planners  are  un- 
able to  concede  Uiat  their  doctrine  la  by 
no  means  unlveraaUy  applicable. 

As  the  capitalism  of  llarx's  time  a  hun- 
dred years  ago  was  found  wanting,  so  the 
new  state  economy  has  also  been  found 
wonting.  This  so-called  socialism  has  shown 
itself  to  be  not  only  economically  wasteful, 
squandering  human  and  material  resources. 
It  Is  also  a  new  form  of  exploitation  of  the 
workers  which,  moreover,  cannot  function 
without  compulsion  and  supreasion  of  eco- 
nomic, as  weU  as  political  and  cultural,  free- 
dom. 

It  is  true  that  nowhere  In  the  world  has 
a  system  been  found  which  would  satisfac- 
torily reconcile  tlie  age-long  aspirations  of 
mankind  to  social  JiasUoa  and  f i  ssiUiii.  But 
it  la  also  true  that  many  damocratlc  ooob- 
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tries  of  the  free  West  have  evolved  far  better 
solutions  to  the  problem  of  an  equitable 
distribution  of  their  wealth  and  income. 

In  the  international  field  we  also  find  little 
reason  for  comfort. 

The  concept  of  spheres  of  infiuence  evolved 
in  the  wake  of  the  last  war  and  the  subse- 
quent division  of  the  world  into  West  and 
East,  a  world  of  freedon>  and  un-frecdom, 
a  world  of  private  enterprise  and  state  enter- 
prise, has  failed  to  give  mankind  the  security 
and  peace  it  so  ardently  desires.  The  Soviet 
Union,  adopting  the  well-tried  methods  of 
Tsarist  diplomacy,  has  a  hand  in  every  con- 
flict and  International  tangle  which  abound 
in  the  post-war  age.  Whether  It  be  in  the 
Middle  East.  In  the  Arab-Israeli  war,  or  in 
Vietnam,  or  on  the  continents  of  Africa  and 
Latin  America.  Russia  is  now  appearing  as  a 
champion  of  nationalism,  now  as  an  antl- 
colonialist  power;  at  one  time  she  Is  the 
advocate  of  the  oppressed,  at  another's  de- 
fender of  peace  standing  for  law  and  order: 
often  she  plays  several  parts  at  once.  But 
the  real  purpose  is  always  the  same:  an  in- 
crease of  her  own  power  and  Influence. 

To  us  Poles,  It  U  astonUhlng  that  there 
are  so  many  people  In  the  free  world  who 
purport  not  to  see  this.  Russian  politicians 
managed  to  mislead  many  Western  states- 
men at  Tehran  and  Yalta,  and  today  they 
are  no  less  successful  at  misleading  cred- 
ulous politicians  and  intellectuals  of  the 
free  world. 

The  agreemenu  of  Talta  of  25  years  ago 
are  not  binding  us  Poles,  because  the  Po- 
lish Oovemment  was  not  a  party  to  the  con- 
ference and  has  not  accepted  lu  decisions. 
These,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Po- 
lish people,  are  invalid.  This  must  be 
clearly  suted  now,  as  it  was  stated  36  years 
ago  by  the  Polish  Oovemment  which  was  then 
still  a  Oovemment  fully  recognized  by  the 
Allies.  Nevertheless  it  remains  a  fact  that 
the  Talta  agreements  have  sanctioned  the 
influence  of  Russia  over  an  enormous  area 
with  a  population  of  some  hundred  million. 
This  has  led  directly  to  the  present  situa- 
tion in  which  two  super-powers,  the  United 
States  and  Soviet  Russia,  are  confront- 
ing each  other,  and  to  the  belief  that  all 
other  International  relations  are  dependent 
on  the  stale  of  that  confrontation.  There  is 
a  great  deal  of  truth  in  this.  Let  us  not  for- 
get, however,  that  Russia,  notwithstanding 
her  size,  is  not  on  the  same  level  of  develop- 
ment as  the  United  States,  whether  in  the 
economic  or  cultural  field.  There  is,  of  course, 
fear  of  Russian  aggression.  But  we  are  rightly 
outraged  when  we  find  that  there  are  people 
who  consider  that  the  best  way  of  counter- 
ing Russian  aggression  Is  an  atomic  destruc- 
tion of  Poland.  Are  they  not  aware  that  Rus- 
sian aggression  proceeds  along  many  other 
avenues?  It  U  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
witerever  In  the  world  there  is  strife.  Russia 
immediately  finds  a  way  to  take  part  in  the 
strxiggle.  either  directly,  or  through  arms  de- 
liveries, or  any  way  of  diplomatic  intervention. 

It  U  just  30  years  since  that  tragic  year 
of  IMO  when  15,020  Polish  officers  were  mur- 
dered In  POW  camps  in  Soviet  Russia.  This 
terrible  crime  against  Poland  and  the  whole 
of  mankind  Is  one  that  has  still  to  be  tried. 
We  believe,  however,  that  Justice  wUl  tri- 
umph in  the  end  and  ttiat  the  perpetrators 
of   this  lielnous  crime  will  be  punished. 

Recalling  now  this  painful  anniversary 
of  the  Katyn  massacre,  I  call  on  all  those 
present  to  rise  and  honour  the  memory  of 
all  our  innocent  countrymen  who  met  a  mar- 
tyr's death  In  Soviet  Russia  in  1940  by  a 
minute  of  silence. 

The  Oovemment  will  report  to  the  Coun- 
cil on  its  activities  and  will  present  its  plana 
for  further  action. 

I  declare  the  fourth  session  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  Polish  Republic  open  and  I  pray 
Ood  that  He  may  bestow  His  blessings  on 
Its  proceedings. 


April  28,  1970 


WATERVLIET  ARSENAL  AIDS 
POLLUTION  FIOHT 


HON.  DANIEL  E.  BUTTON 

or   NXW    TOXK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  AprU  28.  1970 

Mr.  BUTTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Feb- 
ruary of  this  year,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  Issued  an  Executive  order 
which  expressed  grave  concern  for  the 
environmental  pollution  that  is  affect- 
ing our  country.  Subsequent  statements 
by  the  President  pointed  to  the  need  to 
correct  air  and  water  pollution  by  Fed- 
eral installations. 

In  my  district.  Industrial  operations  at 
the  WatervUet  Arsenal  have  historically 
contributed  to  the  pollution  of  the  Hud- 
son River.  However,  positive  steps  were 
initiated  by  the  Army  several  years  ago 
to  neutralize  the  contaminated  wastes. 
Construction  of  a  water  pollution  con- 
trol plant  has  recently  been  completed 
and  will  be  placed  in  operation  within  a 
few  weeks. 

The  material  follows : 

WATXaVUXT    AaSBNAL    Ants    POLLXmON    PiCHT 

This  action  places  the  arsenal  among  the 
first  of  the  Federal  and  industrial  installa- 
tions in  the  upper  Hudson  River  Valley  to 
take  definite  steps  to  end  water  pollution. 
The  facilities,  involving  the  most  modern 
waste  treatment  ^hnology,  have  been  in- 
stalled at  a  cost  (^approximately  $1,700,000. 

WatervUet  Arsenal  started  planning  for 
antipollution  measures  immediately  after 
the  State  of  New  York  established  the  pollu- 
tion control  laws.  In  1967,  Congress  approved 
the  project  to  build  the  facilities  for  halting 
pollution  of  the  Hudson  River. 

Two  waste  treatment  plants  are  used  tt 
neutralize  contaminated  water.  One  facility 
treats  cyanide  and  is  located  adjacent  to  the 
main  heat  treat  building  at  the  center  of 
the  arsenal.  The  other  facility  treats  all 
other  liquid  wastes,  except  nonsoluble  oils, 
and  is  located  near  the  southeast  comer  of 
the  arsenal.  Nonsoluble  oils  are  collected 
separately  and  hauled  away  from  the  post. 
Future  plans  caU  for  the  construction  of  an 
incinerator  that  will  bum  oils  and  aoUd 
wastes. 

MAIM  imXATMXNT  PLANT 

The  main  treatment  facilities  are  designed 
to  treat  a  total  of  35.000  gallons  of  waste  per 
day.  Two  separate  pipelines  have  been  in- 
stalled to  collect  and  carry  the  wastes  from 
various  buildings  in  the  arsenal  to  the  treat- 
ment plant.  One  line  carries  only  cleaning 
solutions  and  solutions  of  soluble  oils  used 
In  machining  operations.  The  other  Une, 
made  of  corrosion  resistant  material.  Is  used 
to  carry  acid  and  metal-bearing  solutions 
which  come  from  metal  plating  operations. 
Each  of  these  lines  discharges  to  a  separate 
storage  tank  of  sufficient  capacity  to  handle 
a  wide  range  of  production  rates. 

VXaSATtUTT 

The  treatment  facilities  are  completely  ver- 
satile and  can  be  automated  to  run  on  a 
round-the-clock  l>asls,  or  can  Im  set  to  run 
on  a  shorter  time  basis.  The  facilities  will 
liandle  a  variety  of  wastes  over  a  wide  range 
of  production  rates. 

A  modem  control  lat>oratory  is  used  to  en- 
sure that  proper  dosages  of  treatment  chem- 
icals are  maintained.  In  addition,  constant 
surveillance  of  effluent  streams  are  made  to 
Insure  that  all  standards  and  public  health 
regulations  are  met  or  exceeded. 
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DCalON,   CONSTXVCnoN,    OPEXATION 

Design  and  construction  of  the  plant  was 
accompUshed  tlirough  the  New  York  District, 
Corps  of  Engineers.  Project  criteria,  coordina- 
tion and  oontrol  of  design  and  construction 
was  the  responsibility  of  the  Post  Engineer 
and  Engineering  Branch  of  WatervUet  Arse- 
nal. Operation  of  the  plant  systems  is  placed 
In  the  Utilities  Branch  of  the  Post  Engineer 
organization.  Consultant  services  to  the  ar- 
senal and  the  District  Engineer  were  provided 
by  Dr.  W.  W.  Shuster,  chairman,  Department 
of  Environmental  Engineering,  Rensselaer 
Polytechnic  Institute. 

The  Ueatment  faculties  were  constructed 
by  Thompson  Construction  Co.,  Albany. 
Waste  treatment  equipment  was  supplied  by 
the  Graver  Water  Conditioning  Co..  controls 
by  Bobertfiliaw  Control  Co. 

PaOJECT   DATA 

Types  of  wastes:  Water  soluble  oils,  vapor 
degreaaers,  cleaning  solutions,  chrome  plat- 
ing solutions,  lead  plating  solutions,  salt 
solutions,  sodium  cyanide,  surface  treatment, 
and  plating  solutions. 

Treatment  rates:  Soluble  oils,  miscellane- 
ous wastes,  1.000  gallons  per  hour.  Acids,  6,000 
gaUons  per  hour.  Cyanide,  300  gallons  per 
hour. 

Holding  tank  capacity:  Soluble  oils,  mis- 
cellaneovis,  6.000  gaUons.  Acids,  40,000  gal- 
lons. CyazUde.  13,000  gallons. 

Treatment  plant  processes:  Main  plant — 
Oils:  Coagulation  and  sedimentation.  Adds: 
NeutitOization  and  coagtilatlon  of  heavy  i<nt 
metals. 

Second  plant — Cyanide:  Oxidation  of  cya- 
nides by  use  of  hypochlorlate. 

Piping:  OU  carrying.  6,300  linear  feet. 
Add  carrying— epeciaUy  lined — 4300  linear 
feet. 

Cost:  $1,700,000. 

In  observance  of  this  accomplishment, 
a  nationally  significant  event  is  platmed 
for  May  9  to  call  attention  to  the  Army's 
concern  and  contribution  to  the  battle 
against  pollution. 

At  this  time,  I  wish  to  cite  particularly 
the  personnel  at  the  arsenal  who,  under 
the  commandant,  Col.  William  Mul- 
heron.  Jr.,  have  completed  this  impor- 
tant installation  in  the  nationcJ  in- 
terest— a  role  to  whl.^  the  WatervUet 
Arsenal  is,  In  fact,  of  course  dedicated. 
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selka  for  his  series  last  fall  on  "College 
Campus  Unrest."  He  received  a  plaque 
at  the  association's  56th  meeting  held 
in  Los  Angeles  last  week. 

The  award  is  well  deserved.  Mr. 
Maselka,  an  able  reporter  and  writer, 
offered  for  his  readers  an  excellent  in- 
terpretation of  the  problems  on  the 
Nation's  campuses.  "The  award  is  an 
appropriate  recognition  for  a  fine  news- 
man who  is  a  credit  to  his  profession 
as  well  as  to  his  newspaper. 

MATTVX  or  BTTrrALO 

Mr.  Maselka  is  a  native  of  Buffalo  who 
graduated  from  Fordham  University  In 
1961  and  received  a  master's  degree  from 
the  Columbia  School  of  Journalism  the 
following  year. 

He  worked  as  a  general  assignment 
reporter.  Federal  court  reporter,  and 
night  city  editor  of  the  Buffalo  Evening 
News  before  being  assigned  to  its  Wash- 
ington bureau  in  1968. 

The  Education  Writer's  Award  is  pre- 
sented by  the  American  Association  of 
University  Professors  in  recognition  of 
outstanding  interpretive  reporting  on 
higher  education  in  radio,  television, 
film,  and  printed  media. 

Entries  were  Judged  on  objectivity, 
timeliness,  and  significance  of  content 
to  the  public. 

The  American  Association  of  Univer- 
sity Professors  has  over  85,000  members 
In  1,200  chapters  at  colleges  and  uni- 
versities throughout  the  United  States. 
Founded  In  1915.  the  AAUP  has  worked 
to  establish  the  principles  of  academic 
freedom  and  tenure  throughout  Ameri- 
can higher  education. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  reference,  the  Ma- 
selka articles  appeared  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  volume  115,  part  28,  pages 
37434, 37453, 37786.  and  38059. 


RONAU)  MASELKA  HONORED 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or   MXW   TOXK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  EtEPRESENTATTVBS 

Tuesday.  AprU  28.  1979 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  De- 
cember I  placed  in  the  Congressional 
RccoRO  a  series  of  22  articles  on  cam- 
pus unrest  which  had  been  written  by 
Ronald  J.  Maselka  of  the  Buffalo,  N.Y., 
Evening  News  Washington  bureau. 

I  commended  those  articles  at  the 
time  as  being  an  excellent  interpretation 
of  conditions  in  colleges  and  universi- 
ties in  various  parts  of  the  country.  Mr. 
Maselka  visited  10  campuses  and  inter- 
viewed students,  professors,  administra- 
tors, smd  others  on  campus  matters. 

This  year,  the  American  Assodation 
of  University  Professors  sponsored  for 
the  first  time  an  education  writer's 
award  to  be  given  for  the  best  interpre- 
tive report  on  higher  education. 

Winner  of  the  first  award  Is  Mr.  Ma- 
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women  in  our  armed  services,  who  are 
charged  with  defending  those  very  rights. 

The  Reservists  Committee  To  Stop  the 
War,  composed  of  more  than  500  Reserv- 
ists and  National  Guardsmen  through- 
out the  country,  is  sponsoring  a  state- 
ment calling  for  total  withdrawal  from 
Vietnam. 

I  am  including  the  text  of  the  state- 
ment in  the  Record  for  the  benefit  of  my 
colleagues: 

Reservists    and    Nationai,    Ouaxosicxn    Sat 
"No"  TO  THE  Wax 
P.O.  Box  4398,  Berkeley.  Calif. 

We.  the  undersigned,  are  offloen  and  en- 
listed men  of  the  United  States  military 
Reserve  forces. 

We  wear  the  same  tiniform  as  tlie  Ameri- 
can troops  being  kUled  and  maimed  every 
day  In  Vietnam.  We  want  those  soldiers 
home — alive. 

We  demand  total  withdrawal  of  all  our 
fellow  American  soldiers  from  Vietnam  now. 
Not  Just  combat  troops,  not  Just  ground 
forces  but  all  troops. 

We  demand  toUl  withdrawal  now  of  all 
the  American  soldiers  advising  the  armies 
of  dictatorships  throughout  Latin  America 
and  Asia.  We  don't  want  Guatemala.  Tlial- 
land,  or  Bolivia  to  become  the  Vietnams  of 
the  I970's.  One  Vietnam  is  enough;  too  many 
people  have  been  killed  already  to  preserve 
America's  overseas  empire. 

As  men  wlio  have  served  in  the  armed 
forces,  we  have  seen  first  hand  the  dan- 
gerously growing  power  ot  American  miU- 
tarlsm.  As  soldlov  and  as  dtlsens,  we  be- 
lieve we  have  a  special  obligation  to  speak 
out  against  It. 

RESiaivisTS'  CoMMrrrxB  to  Stop  the  Wax. 


RESERVISTS'  COMMITTEE  TO  STOP 
THE  WAR  CALLS  FOR  IMMEDIATE 
WITHDRAWAL  PROM  VIETNAM 


HON.  WILUAM  F.  RYAN 

or  mw  ToaK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTViB 

Tuesday.  AprU  28.  1970 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  opposition  to 
the  war  In  Vietnam  Increases  dally.  Op- 
position to  our  involvement  in  any  more 
Vietnams  is  close  to  unanimous.  And  this 
(4;>posltion  has  not  gone  imheard.  Re- 
sponsible and  concerned  dissent  has 
helped  to  turn  this  Nation  around  on  this 
issue. 

Opposition  has  not  been  limited  to  the 
civilian  pcqnilatlon.  Many  within  the 
armed  services  have  expressed,  and  con- 
tinue to  express,  their  opposition  to  the 
Vietnam  war  under  circumstances  cer- 
tainly not  conducive  to  disagreeing  views. 

Certainly,  one  of  the  prime  safeguards 
against  a  military  attuned  solely  to  its 
own  interests — ^whlch  may  not  alwas^ 
converge  with  those  of  the  public — is  dis- 
avowal of  imthlnking,  automatic  re- 
sponse. This  coimtiy.  committed  above 
all  to  individual  rights,  can  never  accept 
the  premise  that  the  freedom  to  think 
and  to  speak  are  barred  to  men  and 


ECOLOGY  "IMPACT" 


HON.  GILBERT  GUDE 

or    MJkMTLAim 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  28.  1970 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  April  22 
marked  the  observance  of  Earth  Day — a 
nationwide  demonstration  indicating 
man's  concen.  for  the  earth's  natural  en- 
vironment and,  indeed,  for  man's  future 
on  this  planet. 

The  Tattler,  Bethesda-Chevy  Chase 
High  School's  newspaper  in  Bethesda, 
Md.,  published  a  most  appropriate  and 
informative  "impact"  issue  on  ecology. 
This  newspaper  was  Judged  good  enough 
tt  be  reprinted  and  distributed  to  12,000 
Montgomery  County,  Md.,  schoolchil- 
dren. 

I  am  inserting  in  the  Record  several 
articles  from  the  Tattier's  ecology  "im- 
pact." I  strongly  recwnmend  them  to  all 
of  my  colleagues  as  an  excellent  exampla 
of  responsible  student  Journalism.  I  wish 
I  could  insert  the  Issue's  fine  photographs 
and  drawings,  too. 

Mr.  l^;>eaker,  I  would  especially  like  to 
oranmend  the  Tattier's  editor  in  chief. 
Peter  A.  Dratch.  and  the  entire  staff  of 
the  B-CC  newspaper  for  a  ioib  well  done. 

The  articles  follow: 

SKNATOX  OATLOKD  NKI.80N  PXOPOSES 
ECOIX>CT  DAT 

(By  Peter  Dratch) 

"I  think  of  all  the  pcoblams  the  world 

faces — whether  it's  a  matter  of  hunger,  civU 

rights,  or  peace — none  of  these,  as  serious 

as  they  are,  are  as  Important  as  the  mvlron- 
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m«nUl  problem.  B«c»uae  It  U  a  queatloa  of 
■urrlTAl." 

In  thaae  wonls,  Wisconsin  Sonator  Oaylord 
Nelson  emphasises  the  threat  he  sees  In  en- 
▼Ironment&l  pollution.  He  maintains  that 
all  other  world  orlaes  will  beoome  irrelevant 
"tinless  we  make  a  commitment  to  save  the 
quality  of  the  environment  in  which  we 
Uve." 

It  was  Senator  Nelson  who  conceived  and 
proposed  next  Wednesday's  E-Day.  He 
thought  of  the  Idea  last  fall  while  traveling 
from  Santa  Barbara  to  make  a  speech  on 
•oolocy  in  Berkeley. 

Senator  Nelaon  then  proposed  his  Idea  to 
the  Senate  and  set  up  a  national  E-Day  of- 
flee.  William  Proxmlre.  Wisconsin's  senior 
Senator,  praised  Nelson's  legislation,  saying. 
"In  my  twelve  years  In  the  Senate,  I  have 
not  hMTd  or  read  a  more  important  speech." 

The  S-Day  movement  has  mushroomed 
•««n  before  Senator  Nelson's  expectations. 
Over  7,500  high  schools  and  2,000  college* 
will  participate  in  the  teacfa-ln. 

The  Hwnat.or  Is  a  veteran  In  the  flight  for 
an  ecological  balance.  He  has  been  actively 
concerned  for  the  past  twenty  years,  all  of 
bis  political  career.  Having  spoken  on  the 
problem  on  college  campuses  all  over  the 
United  States,  he  says  "the  interest  and  con- 
oem  among  students  on  this  issue  has  been 
high." 

Senator  Nelaon  attacks  all  types  of  pollu- 
Uoa  In  all  areaa  of  the  nation. 

Automobile  exhaust  Is  one  of  the  moet 
dangerous  pollutants  In  large  cities.  The  Sen- 
ator points  out  that  In  major  urban  areas 
"automobiles  produce  70.  80.  in  some  places 
•ven  BO  percent  of  all  air  pollution." 

Nalson  believes  that  there  are  already  too 
many  cars  in  this  country  and  attributes  our 
Inability  to  solve  the  problem  to  "America's 
great  love  affair  with  the  automobile." 

"What  we  need  to  do  Is  slow  up  the  pro- 
duction of  cars,  reduce  their  power."  he  sug- 
gests. "We  then  must  build  mass  transpor- 
tation systems — railroads,  busses." 

As  far  as  water  pollution.  Senator  Nelson 
sees  the  need  for  an  immediate  financial 
oommltment.  "We  can  develop  the  equip- 
ment, InstaU  the  equipment  and  set  the 
standards  that  woold  reduce  the  amoiuit  of 
poUutants  going  Into  the  water  quite  dra- 
matically." The  senator  has  legislation  pend- 
ing that  would  stop  all  new  underwater  drill- 
ing "until  we  need  the  oil  and  have  the  tech- 
noiogy  to  extract  It  without  threat  to  the 
environment." 

Nelaon  points  out  that  Earth  "Is  a  very 
limited  planet  with  limited  space  and  finite 
resources.  There  Is  only  a  certain  amount  of 
•tr.  water,  and  sou."  Realizing  the  limitations 
of  the  Berth,  he  advocate*  birth  control. 

"Die  growth  o<  population  Is  putting  prae 
•ure  on  the  planet  that  It  can  not  sustain. " 
Nelaon  says.  "Unleas  the  population  itshillies 
at  what  It  now  Is  or  lees,  I  don't  think  there 
IB  any  way  to  save  the  IlvablUty  of  the 
planet." 

Refuting  the  argument  that  an  ecological 
crisis  wont  develop  for  85  years.  Senator  Nel- 
son SMSits.  "We  are  In  an  environmental 
decline  rlg^t  now.  The  serious  quesUon  Is 
wbeCtaar  people  are  prepared  to  spend  the 
money  and  make  the  aacrlflcee  necessary  to 
do  something  about  the  environment  before 
we  face  a  catastrophe." 

The  senator  calls  for  a  complete  revision 
In  national  phlloeophy  to  one  that  values 
quality  of  life  higher  than  quantity.  "But  you 
cant  be  effective  In  doing  something  about 
•  serious  problem  unless  you  un^rstand 
It."  according  to  Nelson.  W 

The  Wisconsin  Democrat  believes  that  eco- 
logical reform  Is  the  responsibility  of  Con- 
gress and  the  President  a*  well  as  the 
dtlsens.  "We  will  have  to  make  a  commit- 
ment to  priiM  I  lug  our  envlroament  that  Is 
as  great  se  tereloplng  a  mlUtary  machine 
or  •aq>Ianng  spaoe."  be  says. 

"There  is  no  way  for  this  issue  to  dla^pear 
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bMause  every  day.  when  you  walk  outaldK  the 
quality  of  the  air  is  lower;  every  day  the 
wat^  quality  Is  lower;  every  day  our  scenic 
beauij  la  destroyed.  So  the  problem  cant  go 
away.  It  will  be  present  with  every 
generation." 

Cams  Poixtrrx  An 
(By  Sally  McLean) 

Automobiles  contribute  between  00  and  85 
per  cent  of  the  air  pollution  In  major  Ameri- 
can cities  and  cause  a  nuisance  and  poaslble 
health  hazards  from  noise. 

The  percentage  may  be  higher  in  the  Wash- 
ington area  because  the  metropolitan  area 
has  proportionally  less  Industry  than  most 
major  cities. 

However,  according  to  Mr.  Lou  Hastings  of 
the  Automobile  Manufacturers  Aasodatloti. 
"air  pollution  generated  In  one  are*  does 
not  neoeeaarlly  stay  there."  It  Is  difficult  to 
measure  pollution  from  any  one  source  In  a 
city  because  pollution  may  be  coming  on  the 
wind  from  other  places. 

In  IB48  there  were  234.000  cars  registered  In 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Bach  car  con- 
tributed to  the  8.000  to  10.000  tons  of  pol- 
lutants put  In  the  air  over  the  United  Stataa 
each  day. 

Cars  create  noise  as  well  as  pollute  the 
air,  despite  the  fact  that  each  car  Is  re- 
quired by  law  to  have  an  operating  muffler. 
Sclentlsu  estimate  that  If  the  noise  level 
In  large  cities  continues  to  rise  by  an  aver- 
age of  a  declble  a  year,  as  they  do  now.  all 
urban  dwellers  will  be  deaf  by  the  year  2000. 

In  19M  national  legislation  was  passed  re- 
quiring equipment  on  aU  cars  controlling 
air  pollution.  Different  companies  use  dif- 
ferent methods  to  meet  national  standards. 
By  1071,  all  new  cars  will  have  to  have  an 
evaporation  control  to  keep  gasoline  from 
entering  the  atmosphere. 

Bxtenstve  use  of  busee  and  public  rapid 
transit  systems  has  been  suggested  to  allevi- 
ate the  problems  posed  by  cars.  An  automo- 
bile uses  an  average  of  four  or  five  times  as 
much  fuel  per  passenger  as  a  bus. 

However,  Ur.  Hastings  said  that  the  AMA 
estimates  that  the  decrease  In  the  use  of  eaze 
resulting  from  the  Installation  of  a  rapid 
transit  system  would  only  compensate  for 
the  five  per  cent  annual  Increase  In  the 
number  of  cars  In  the  Washington  area. 

Several  specific  steps  have  been  suggeeted 
to  cut  down  on  the  polluttoo  caused  by 
automobUee: 

Bond  Issue  for  public  transit. 

Tax  money  from  gasoline  sales  to  be  used 
for  rapid  transit  systems. 

The  ending  at  the  oU  depletion  allowance. 

Moee  bieyole  and  walking  path*. 

Better  train  service. 

Increeeed  power  rates  when  power  Is  used 
for  luxuries  and  an  end  to  the  preeent  sys- 
tem whereby  large  customers  pay  less. 

Cars  not  only  contribute  greatly  to  air 
pollution  but  they  neceesltate  vast  numbers 
of  highways  which  use  valuable  land.  In 
addition,  cars  use  huge  amount*  of  fuel, 
helping  to  deplete  the  netloB's  raservee. 

Phosphatbs  Thxsatxn  Puh 

Although  they  may  dean  dothea  effec- 
tively, Axlon,  Bis,  Oxydol,  Tide  and  Ajax  ai« 
killer*. 

These  detergents  contribute  significantly 
to  eutrophlcatlon,  a  major  cause  of  the  water 
pollution  which  killed  IS  mUIlon  fish  In  1908. 

Eutrophlcatlon  Is  the  process  In  which 
the  number  of  nitrates  and  phoephatea  from 
sewage  run-off,  detergent  component*,  and 
farm  fertilizer  run-off  Increaae.  Too  hlgb  a 
eonoentratloo  of  theee  nutrients  In  the  water 
cause*  the  rapid  multiplication  of  algae  and 
other  bacteria. 

Hie  bacterial  plants  require  great  quan- 
tltle*  of  oxygen  The  supply  of  oxygen  In  the 
water  beoomee  so  depleted  that  other  life 
forms  can  no  longer  survive. 
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"VvTf  reoenUy,"  Senator  Edmund  Muskle 
(D-Me.)  said,  "the  soap  and  detergent  In- 
dustry contended  that  becaiise  It  Is  not  the 
only  cause  of  lake  eutrophlcatlon.  It  should 
not  be  asked  to  find  substitute*  for  phos- 
phates In  Its  detergents." 


R.  M.  MOUNTCASTLE  EULOGIZED  AT 
HISTORICAL  SOCIETY  MEETING 


HON.  ED  EDMONDSON 

OF   OKULHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  28.  1970 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  Oklahoma's  most  distinguished  law- 
yers and  leaders.  R.  M.  Mountcastle,  who 
died  last  February  11  after  a  brief  iU- 
ness,  was  appropi  lately  eulogUed  last 
wtdL  in  the  auditorium  of  the  Oklahoma 
Historical  Society  by  an  old  friend  and 
associate  in  the  legal  profession.  Earl 
Boyd  Pierce. 

Mr.  Mountcastle,  affectionately  known 
as  "Mounty"  and  as  "Bob"  by  a  host  of 
friends,  was  one  of  the  most  unforgetta- 
ble men  I  have  ever  known — a  warm, 
generous,  and  loyal  friend  who  was  a 
veritable  giant  In  the  courtroom  and  a 
valiant  and  courageous  warrior  In  po- 
UUcal  bcttle. 

"Mounty"  was  a  man  who  thoroughly 
enjoyed  the  battle  of  wits  in  the  courts 
and  the  heated  exchanges  of  public  de- 
bate, but  he  was  also  a  man  who  pos- 
sessed a  keen  sense  of  right  and  Justice 
and  a  fierce  love  of  his  country.  In  the 
plainly  stated  eloquence  of  Mr.  Pierce 
he  "was  a  true  patriot  of  Port  Gibson." 

He  was  also  a  patriot  who  believed  In 
speaking  out.  firmly  and  without  quali- 
fication, for  what  he  believed.  Politically 
and  personally,  he  was  a  man  without 
fear — and  America  has  need  of  all  men 
who  answer  that  description. 

"Mounty"  will  be  missed  by  many  who 
admired  his  legal  scholarship,  his  cour- 
age, his  industry,  and  his  Integrity.  Those 
of  us  who  knew  him  as  a  friend  are 
keenly  aware  that  something  very  strong 
and  good  has  gone  out  of  our  lives — al- 
though the  memory  of  this  fine  man  will 
always  be  with  us. 

To  "Mounty's"  lovely  partner  to  life, 
Margaret,  who  helped  so  significantly  to 
share  and  strengthen  his  constructive 
role  in  the  community  and  the  State, 
many  Oklabomans  have  already  ex- 
pressed their  deep  sjrmpathy. 

Earl  Boyd  Pierce's  eulogy,  which  fol- 
lows, is  an  eloquent  new  monument  to 
oratory  to  our  fallen  friend: 
RoanT    IfnxxoAir    MouirrcAenx.    1888-1970, 

BXTLOCY     DSUVXaXD    BT     BaXI.    BOTD    PIXXCX, 

Oklahoma  Histoxicai.  Socixtt,  Okuuioma 

CiTT,  Okla.,  AnuL  23,  1970 

Mr.  President.  Governor  Bartlett.  Fellow 
Members  of  the  Society,  Distinguished  Quests 
and  Friends:  It  Is  an  honor  for  me  to  express 
the  admiration  and  respect  we  have  for  the 
memory  of  a  worthy  associate  and  friend. 
Excepting  only  one  other.  Dr.  Bdward  Everett 
Dale,  Judge  Mountcastle  had  served  our  So- 
ciety longer  than  any  other  member  of  the 
present  board.  He  was  chosen  to  serve  on  our 
Board  at  the  request  of  the  late  Honorable 
Robert  L.  Williams,  whose  signal  service  to 
our  Society,  the  State  of  Oklahoma,  and  to 
the  United  State*  of  America  1*  renowned. 
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Mr.  IfOunteaatle  was  one  of  the  very  few 
men  who  enjoyed  the  abeolute  confidence  of 
Judge  Williams,  under  whom  he  dutifully 
served  a*  United  States  Commissioner  for 
twenty  year*.  Of  aU  men  In  high  public 
office  In  our  State  and  Nation  with  whom 
Mr.  Moimtcastle  was  acquainted,  without 
doubt.  Judge  WUUams  knew  him  beet  and 
gave  to  him  more  of  his  trust  than  to  any 
other  man. 

Judge  WUllams  knew  that  Mr.  Mountcastle 
a*  an  Attorney  was  Inferior  to  no  lawyer  in 
Oklahoma,  Just  as  every  lawyer  and  every 
cUent  with  whom  he  dealt  knew  that  he 
possessed  as  pure  and  Incorruptible  integrity 
as  any  man  who  ever  practiced  law  in 
Oklahoma. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  enjoy  his  friend- 
ship and  affection  for  over  57  years.  He  was 
an  Intimate  friend  of  members  of  four  gener- 
ations of  my  family.  While  his  loss  to  the 
State  of  Oklahoma,  to  Muskogee  County,  and 
to  Ft.  Olbeon  U  Irreparable  and  great,  to 
thoee  who  depended  upon  him  for  so  long  a 
time,  their  loes  almost  approaches  in  poign- 
ancy that  of  his  beloved  and  talented 
widow.  His  close  friends  and  associates  In  our 
noble  Society,  his  colleagues  at  the  Bar,  and 
his  fellow  citizens  who  were  his  clients  and 
friends  perhaps  will  welcome  a  bit  more 
knowledge  of  his  origin  and  backgrotind. 

Robert  MUUgan  Mountcastle  vras  bom  In 
historic  Jefferson  City,  East  Tennessee,  March 
17,  1888.  He  died  at  Miuikogee  February  11, 
1970;  aged  81  years  and  11  months. 

He  was  the  beloved  son  of  W.  H.  and 
Maude  C.  Mountcastle,  whose  forebears  were 
pioneers  In  Eastern  Tennessee.  After  finish- 
ing local  public  schools,  he  graduated  from 
Carson-Newman  College  In  Jefferson  City  in 
1909  with  an  AB  Degree.  He  was  a  stellar 
baseball  player  at  Carson-Newman  and 
throughout  his  life  was  an  ardent  follower 
of  the  sport.  In  1912  he  received  his  LXJ3. 
and  Doctor  of  Jurisprudence  degrees  from 
the  University  of  Chicago.  Here  he  had  been 
a  classmate  of  another  former  colleague  of 
our  Board,  the  late  Honorable  Kelly  Brown, 
who.  It  Is  said,  as  a  fellow  student,  enlisted 
Mr.  Motmtcastle's  Intereat  In  far  off  Okla- 
homa. 

In  early  summer,  191S,  Mr.  Mountcastle 
arrived  In  Oklahoma  City  and  was  one  of 
208  attorneys  admitted  to  practice  In  this 
State  between  May  and  August  of  that  year. 
And,  unleas  I  am  mistaken,  the  distinguished 
Veteran  Attorney,  Mr.  Roy  Prye  of  Salllsaw, 
Is  the  sole  survivor  of  this  large  roster  of 
Oklahoma  Attorneys  who  began  their  prac- 
tice in  1912. 

Aftw  his  admission,  Mr.  Mountcastle,  to- 
gether with  his  cherished,  vridowed  mother 
and  only  sister,  chose  to  settle  In  Ft.  Olbaon, 
and  there  the  devoted  son  and  brother  en- 
tered the  first  of  his  two  law  partnenhlpe  In 
his  lengthy  career.  You  are  acquainted  with 
his  second  partnership  with  our  ooUeegue, 
Mr.  Q.  B.  Boydstun,  who  at  the  suggestion  of 
Judge  Williams  In  1919  fanned  a  law  partner- 
ship with  Mr.  Mountcastle  In  old  Ft.  Olbeon. 
This  partnership  continued  until  1928  when 
Mr.  Boydstun  was  elected  to  the  LeglsU- 
ture.  Judge  Moimtcastle's  first  law  partner, 
like  Mr.  Boydstun,  was  also  a  distinguished 
and  able  Attorney  who  came  to  Ft.  Olbeon  In 
1909  from  his  native  State  of  Ohio,  Barl  H. 
Ortman. 

B^.  Mountcastle,  a  life-long  Democrat,  was 
a  leader  in  political  affairs  In  Oklahoma.  He 
was  a  friend  of  Eastern  Oklahoma's  long-time 
Congressman,  W.  W.  Hastings,  who  In  Janu- 
ary, 1917.  tendered  to  Mr.  Mountcastle  the 
office  of  Postmaster  of  our  beloved  little  city. 
He  served  in  this  capacity,  by  name  at  least, 
throughout  World  War  I:  although  In  Janu- 
ary. 1918,  he  volunteered  as  a  Buck  Private  In 
the  United  State*  Army,  and  before  the  War 
ended  he  had  achieved  the  rank  of  Sergeant 
and  continued  to  serve  overseas  untu  he  wa* 
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honorably  discharged  at  the  end  of  May,  1919. 
Upon  his  rettim  to  CMdahoma,  former  Oov- 
emor  Williams,  then  Federal  Judge  at  Mus- 
kogee, appointed  Mr.  MountcasUe  United 
States  Commissioner,  In  which  office  he  serv- 
ed the  United  States  and  the  citizens  of  Bast- 
em  Oklahoma  until  1939. 

As  an  admirer  and  observer  of  his  conduct 
and  effort  as  a  citizen  and  lawyer  for  over 
fifty  years.  I  am  happy  to  attest  that  It  was 
the  long  considered  Judgment  of  the  Mus- 
kogee Coimty  Bar  that  no  lawyer  consistently 
worked  longer  and  harder  In  preparing  his 
cases  and  no  lawyer  came  to  Court  better 
prepared.  His  good  habits  In  this  Important 
respect  Inspired  our  younger  attorneys  who 
strove  to  emulate  his  example.  His  energy 
and  Industry,  as  well  as  his  unique  business 
ability,  earned  for  hUn  the  confidence  and 
respect  of  citizens  generally  and  especially 
the  top  leaders  In  business  and  financial  cir- 
cles throughout  Oklahoma. 

Furthermore,  no  citizen  of  our  Coiinty  re- 
garded our  land  and  other  natural  resources 
better  than  this  great  lawyer.  He  was  the 
owner  of  two  fine  bottom  farms  and  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  Improved  pasture  land 
In  eastern  Oklahoma.  He  husbanded  these 
land  resources  Intelligently  and  successftilly. 
In  a  word,  his  btislness  sagacity  was  unex- 
celled among  the  members  of  our  Bar. 

His  long  and  active  professional  and  busi- 
ness career  imder  the  admiring  gaze  of  his 
neighbors  convinced  us  all  that  Mr.  Mount- 
castle was  a  man  of  high  principle,  who  In 
early  life  had  been  taught  that  the  best  way 
to  help  others,  the  community  at  large.  Is  to 
do  one  simple  duty  In  one's  proper  sphere. 
Many  will  affirm  that  he  was  correct  In  this, 
as  we  reflect  how  the  unsuccessful  man  fre- 
quently clogs  his  Immediate  surroundings, 
and  all  are  aware  how  this  can  be  costly  to 
a  community,  when  call  Is  made  for  help  for 
others.  We  simply  cannot  rise  In  this  wwld 
without  helping  others  to  rise,  just  as  It  be- 
came a  ™*^»"  to  our  friends,  it  all  comes 
back  to  ourselves  first.  We  ourselves  must 
Icam  before  we  can  teach  others. 

In  departing  this  life,  our  good  friend  Is 
survived  by  his  beloved  widow,  Margaret 
Haney  Mountcastle,  with  whom  he  was  united 
in  marriage  In  Muskogee  on  Oct<A>er  15. 1931, 
and  who  together  developed  one  of  Okla- 
homa's finest  historical  ornaments,  their 
home  at  the  top  of  the  Oarrlson  In  old  Ft. 
Olbson. 

Mr.  Moimtcastle  served  as  Executive  Secre- 
tary to  a  noble  Governor  of  Oklahoma,  the 
Honorable  Henry  S.  Johnson. 

In  later  years,  he  served  In  the  State  Legis- 
lature from  our  County,  the  18th  and  19th 
sessions,  and  was  elected  Si>eaker  Pro-Tern  of 
the  latter  by  that  body. 

Mr.  Mountcastle  was  a  tnie  patriot  of  Ft. 
Gibson.  Although  he  resided  In  Miiskogee 
for  many  years  he  never  changed  his  voting 
precinct,  the  Town  baU,  In  Ft.  Gibson. 

He  was  admitted  to  practice  before  all 
'State  and  Federal  Courts,  Including  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and 
was  a  member  of  the  County.  State,  and 
American  Bar  Associations.  He  was  a  charter 
member  of  the  Frank  Oladd  Post  of  the 
American  Legion. 

His  Masonic  affiliations  consisted  of  Mem- 
bership In  Alpha  Lodge  #12.  his  hometown 
Blue  Lodge  at  Ft.  Gibson.  He  vras  a  32nd 
degree  Mason  and  Shrlner  (Bedouin  Temple) 
Muskogee,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Order  of  Jesters. 

He  was  an  active  life-long  member  of  the 
Baptist  Church. 

He  becanw  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  the  Oklahoma  Historical  Society 
on  the  28th  day  of  October,  1943,  and  as  Its 
records  will  disclose,  he  faithfully  attended 
the  quarterly  meetings  of  our  Board,  con- 
tributing greatly  to  the  success  of  the 
Society.  May  his  good  name  and  worthy  deeds 
be  held  forever  in  respectful  remembrance. 
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HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  XLLUfOU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  28.  1970 
Mr.    DERWIN8B3.    Mr.    Speaker,    to 
many  of  the  radical  left  escapades,  tadi- 
vidual  clergymen  have  become  promtoent 
participants.  It  is  obvious  that  the  inher- 
ent respect  the  public  has  for  religious 
leaders  has  served  to  shield  this  type  of 
radical  from  public  criticism  and  even 
punishment  of  the  law  that  their  law- 
lessness would  merit.  Therefore.  I  feel 
a  column  to  the  New  World,  Friday,  April 
24,  by  Father  Andrew  Greeley  which  is 
a  very  thoughtful,  objective  criticism  of 
radical  clergymen,  deserves  special  at- 
tention. 
The  iton  follows: 
CouNTExpaoDocnvK  MovnoENTS — ^Bomxs — 
Radicals 
(By  Ft.  Andrew  Greeley) 
I  heard  recently  that  an  editor  of  a  promi- 
nent Uberal  journal,  which  printed  on  Its 
cover  a  formula  for  making  a  Molotov  cock- 
tail, is  afraid  to  go  Into  public  buildings  In 
New  York  for  fear  there  wUl  be  an  explosion. 
When  someone  suggested  there  might  be  a 
connection    between    the    legitimation    his 
Journal  had  given  to  violence  and  the  activity 
of  the  Weathermen,  he  was  outraged  and 
horrified.  Such  an  Idea  was  abstirdl 

And  one  reads  In  the  New  York  Times  that 
the  tenured  faculty  at  Columbia  Is  now  orga- 
nizing to  combat  student  unrest.  Well  they 
might,  since  apparently  some  of  their  former 
SDS  heroes  were  planning  to  blow  up  Colum- 
bia when  they  blew  themselves  up  instead. 

It  apparently  does  not  occur  to  the  Co- 
lumbia professors  that  their  actions  are  a  bit 
tardy.  They  made  Mark  Rudd  a  national  per- 
sonality two  years  ago  to  engage  in  their 
vendetta  with  President  Grayson  Kirk  and 
now  are  surprised  that  Rudd  Is  coming  back 
to  haunt  them. 

It  is  fashionable  In  some  circles  to  argue 
that  the  whole  UjB.  government  (If  not  the 
whole  nation)  Is  responsible  for  the  ugly 
murders  at  My  Lai. 

One  could  use  the  same  line  of  reasoning 
to  assert  that  those  liberals  who  have  thrown 
the  cloak  of  sanctity  around  the  student 
radicals  are  equally  responsible  when  the 
radicals  begin  to  throw  bombs. 

Indeed  the  government  never  distributed 
to  Its  soldiers  a  formula  for  killing  natives, 
though  the  New  York  Review  of  Books  was 
only  too  ready  to  pass  about  Its  instructions 
for  making  fire  bomb*. 

Liberals  are  also  busy  wringing  their  hands 
over  the  poeslbillty  of  a  "reaction"  to  the 
extremism  of  the  bomb-throwers.  We  are 
told  that  a  "reactionary  wave"  led  by  At- 
torney General  MltcheU  may  sweep  the 
country.  It  Is  surely  a  marvelous  bit  of 
magic  I  The  threat  to  the  BepubUc  comes 
not  from  the  bomb  throwers  but  from  those 
who  are  going  to  try  to  stop  them.  • 

I  make  no  case  for  Mr.  MltcheU,  but  I 
think  he  is  far  less  dangerous,  than  the 
flabby-minded,  gullt-rldden  liberals  who 
have  provided  justification  for  the  insanity 
of  the  Panthers  and  the  Weathermen. 

Neither  group  speaks  for  thoee  they  claim 
to  represent.  The  SDS  is  abhorrent  to  most 
students  and  the  Panthers  to  most  blacks. 
To  Identify  the  extremists  with  the  Just 
causes  of  the  young  and  the  black  is  an  act 
of  lunacy,  yet  if  the  liberal  jovtmallsts  and 
InteUectuals  who  have  cooperated  In  this 
lunacy  have  any  regrets  for  providing  legit- 
imacy to  the  extremists,  they  certainly  do 
not  show  It. 
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Quit*  tbe  oontnry,  UMy  ar«  busy  making 
folk  heroes  out  of  the  so-called  Chicago 
S«ven,  quite  obllTlous  to  the  fact  that  U  the 
advloc  of  Mme  of  the  Seren  mn  taken 
literally,  young  people  would  be  shooting 
their  parents. 

The  liberals  reply  that  of  course  the  Seven 
ought  not  to  be  taken  seriously.  But  that's 
what  they  said  about  Mark  Rudd. 

Probably,  too.  they  are  not  likely  to  face 
the  maas  of  data  piling  up  about  the  harm 
the  autumn  moratoria  did  to  the  peace  move- 
ment. Porty-flve  per  cent  of  the  public  ap- 
proved the  handling  of  the  war  before  the 
moratoria.    65%    approved    after    them. 

The  percentage  has  fallen  to  48'"<.,  but  the 
"spring  offensive"  of  the  New  Left  darlings 
might  be  a  Ug  suoceaa  and  boost  the  per- 
centage back  up  again.  With  enemies  like 
that,  ICr.  ?nxon  hardly  needs  friends. 

I  would  make  the  same  charges  against 
the  Catholic  liberals  who  idolize  tlie  kooky 
antics  of  the  Berrlgan  brothers.  The  "liturgi- 
cal gestures"  of  the  Catholic  radicals  may 
contribute  to  their  feeling  of  moral  su- 
pertorlty  and  to  the  guilt  feelings  of  Cath- 
olic liberals  (and  a  party- line  liberal  is  over- 
Joyed  when  he  e*a  feel  guilty). 

But  Father  Daniel  Berrlgan  has  made  It 
quite  clear  that  he  Is  not  Interested  in  mak- 
ing conTerta  to  the  cause  of  peace  (see  the 
New  Torker  profUe.  shortly  to  appear  In  book 
form).  And  those  of  us  who  are  not  ready 
to  display  our  moral  purity  by  going  to  Jail 
are  told  we  have  no  right  to  sit  In  Judgment. 
Well,  rm  not  ready  to  go  to  Jail  Just  yet. 
but  m  alt  In  Judgment:  It  is  Immoral  to 
engage  In  activities  In  the  name  of  the  peace 
movement  that  are  clearly  counterproduc- 
tive to  the  jause  of  peace. 

It  Is  equally  immoral  to  engage  In  poli- 
tlca  and  then  choose  techniques  which  are 
expUdUy  deslcned  to  defeat  the  canae  ana 
la  allegedly  nghtlng  for. 

It  la  Immoral  to  pursue  political  defeat  in 
the  nam«  of  one's  own  moral  self-rlghteous- 
ness  when  the  way  to  victory  may  be  open 
to  those  who  are  willing  to  wait  for  the 
prope'  time   and   the   proper   cocdltlon. 

ilJid  It  is  equally  inunoral  to  support  what 
Irving  Howe,  that  grand  old  radical  (and  a 
real  one.  not  a  phony),  calls  the  Kamlkase 
radicals.  It  is  time  that  all  oX  them,  tnclud- 
Inc  the  salntf^  Berrtgaa  brothers,  be  ex- 
posed for  the  frauds  that  they  are. 


PARENTS  BEREAVED.  BUT  PROUD 
OF  SON 


HON.  THOMAS  S.  KLEPPE 

or  worrR  Dakota 

HT  THE  HOUSS  OP  BKPBKSKNTATIVX8 

Jltetday.  Aprti  28,  1970 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  tix.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  a  letter 
written  to  the  editor  of  the  Momlns  Pi- 
oneer of  Mandan.  N.  Dak.,  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Lawrence  Kelsch  of  Sdfrldge. 

As  a  father  of  an  only  son  who  has 
been  serving  In  Vietnam  since  last  sum- 
mer. I  know  the  pride  they  feel  for  their 
son.  L«rry.  I  know  the  heartfelt  thanks 
they  feel  each  and  every  time  someone 
goes  out  of  their  way  to  help  our  yotmg 
men  who  are  giving  so  much. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point,  I  Include 
the  April  26  letter  to  the  editor: 
PAanrra  Bbeavis.  sot  Paouo  or  Sow 

SsLFBmcs. 
Lretter  to  the  EsRoa: 

On  April  13th.  we  received  word  that  our 
•on  Sp-S  Larry  Lee  Kelsch,  was  wounded  in 
action  m  Vietnam,  and  lost  his  left  arm. 
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while  on  a  mUltary  misstnin  The  message 
read,  "do  not  phone,  report  deUvery  in  per- 
son." We  live  eV4  miles  out  of  town,  the 
roads  were  blocked  with  heavy  snow  and  now 
a  week  later  are  still  blocked.  Our  local  city 
sheriff  received  the  message,  and  made  every 
effort  to  deliver  It.  County  equipment  was 
available  to  open  the  road,  buX  the  snow  plow 
operator  refused  to  open  the  road  and  sug- 
gestd  other  means.  The  sheriff  then  sought  a 
friend  with  a  four  wheel  drive  and  managed 
to  get  the  message  to  ua. 

To  the  people  of  our  little  community  of 
Selfrldge,  who  made  very  little  effort  to  help, 
and  to  the  ones  that  made  this  remark,  "he 
was  over  there  and  served  his  time,  why  did 
he  go  back?"  we  would  like  to  take  this  means 
of  letting  them  know  what  type  of  youth 
went  bock  to  Vietnam  and  why  we  are  proud 
of  what  he  did. 

Larry  enlisted  in  the  army  on  July  18.  IBM. 
He  came  home  last  Obrlstmas  on  a  surprise 
visit  back.  When  he  rang  the  door-bell  at  3 
ajn.  In  the  morning.  I  was  the  one  that  an- 
awered  it.  Tears  of  joy  were  shed,  and  I  felt 
all  over  him  to  see  if  all  of  him  came  back. 
With  a  sigh  of  relief  all  of  him  came  back. 
he  threw  his  arms  around  me,  hugged  and 
^iMiifl  me  and  said.  "Mom.  I  am  home."  Bub- 
bling over  with  happiness,  he  hugged  Dad. 
kissed  his  little  brother,  and  almost  in  the 
nest  breath  told  us." 

"I  am  going  back  to  Vietnam  on  January 
7th."  In  sad  thought  and  my  own  selflah- 
neaa  I  looked  at  him  and  asked. 

"Why?"  He  repUed.  "I  have  tw«nty  five  very 
good  friends  back  there,  who  did  not  get  to 
come  home  for  Christmas.  If  I  go  back  and 
help,  maybe  next  year  we  will  aU  be  home  for 
Chrlstmaa." 

On  September  18.  1988  he  wroU.  "I  had  the 
honor  of  raising  the  flag  on  the  poet  this 
morning.  After  I  had  finished  I  stepped  back 
to  salute  the  flag,  and  they  played  the  Na- 
tional Anthem,  cold  cbllla  want  up  my  back 
and  for  the  first  time,  I  realised  why  I  was 
in  the  Army." 

On  May  Sth,  IMO.  for  Mothers  Day  he 
wrote.  "Dear  Mom  and  Dad.  I  want  to  Uke 
this  chance  to  teU  you  that  I  am  very  sorry 
In  any  way.  that  I  have  ever  hurt  either  one 
of  you,  I  may  never  ever  have  the  chance  to 
tall  you.  as  I  never  know  when  "Charlie"  wiU 
be  waiting  around  the  comer  for  me." 

This  is  wliat  Larry  stood  for,  he  left  our 
little  community  with  a  clean  slate,  and  to 
our  knowledge  never  hxirt  anyone.  He  grew 
from  babyhood  to  manhood  here,  but  some- 
where along  the  Viae,  someone  didn't  find 
the  time  or  make  the  effort,  to  try  and  help 
bring  a  wounded  soldier  boy's  message  to 
his  parents.  May  our  letter  be  a  message  to 
others,  please  humble  youraelves  a  little,  give 
a  little  of  your  time,  our  boya  over  these  are 
giving  so  much. 

Mr.  *  Mra.  Lawmfci  Kblsch. 
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THE  FORTUNE  aOCTETY" 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF  nw  Toax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPBE8ENTATIVK8 

Tuesday,  AvrU  28.  197$ 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is 
usually  accepted  as  common  knowledge 
that  our  prison  system  falls  far  short  of 
sen^ng  the  people  in  the  greatest  possi- 
ble way.  Prisons,  while  successfully  iso- 
lating criminals  from  the  masses,  are  not 
performing  satisfactorily  in  other  areas. 
Specifically,  the  prisons  should  be  re- 
habilitating criminals  to  the  point  that 
when  they  finally  leave  their  walls  of 
confinement  they  will  be  able  to  become 
productive  members  of  society. 

The  system  not  only  does  not  accom- 


plish this;  it  serves  to  make  prisoners  less 
fit  for  life  outside  prlscn  walls. 

Prisons  are  degrading  and  dehumaniz- 
ing. Men  are  crowded  into  undersized 
cells  and  are  forced  to  live  under  poor 
and  inadequate  health  and  sanitation 
conditions.  In  the  few  cases  where  voca- 
tional programs  are  being  employed,  the 
prisoner  often  leaves  with  no  place  to  go. 
He  leaves  poor  and  jobless.  Therefore  it 
is  no  surprise  that  many  immediately 
return  to  criminal  acts  as  a  means  of  sup- 
port soon  as  they  arc  set  free. 

Fortunately,  there  are  those  who  are 
not  willing  to  merely  accept  the  poorer 
aspects  of  the  system.  The  Fortune  So- 
ciety was  formed  only  a  few  years  ago  for 
the  purpose  oi  making  weaknesses  in  the 
system  known  to  the  public.  The  society 
Is  composed  mainly  of  ex-ocmvlcts  but 
membership  is  open  to  all.  It  Is  dedicated 
to  improving  the  life  of  the  convict  both 
In  and  out  of  the  prison.  The  society  Is  a 
nonprofit,  tax  exempt  organization,  and 
based  in  New  York,  with  members  all  over 
the  country. 

I  include  an  article  taken  from  the 
April  1970  edition  of  "Fortune  News." 
the  ofOclal  newsletter  of  the  Fortime  So- 
ciety. The  article,  written  by  an  Inmate's 
wife,  deals  with  degrading  and  dehu- 
manizing effect  which  Is  felt  not  only  by 
the  convict,  but  by  his  wife  and  family 
as  well.  I  am  also  Including  the  full  news- 
letter of  the  Fortune  Society  for  Febru- 
ary 1970  which  I  believe  may  be  of  special 
Interest  to  my  colleagues: 

PaiSON    VlSTTS 

(By  Barbara  Allen) 
It's  not  easy  to  be  married  to  a  man  In 
prison.  We  survive  the  financial  hardships, 
the  lonely  Isolation,  frustrations,  giillt  feel- 
ings, etc. — but  we  are  prisoners  In  our  own 
little  world.  We,  who  have  never  committed 
a  crime — are  kept  prisoners  when  we  sen- 
tence ourselves  to  wait  for  our  loved  ones. 

But  why  does  the  state  of  New  York  add 
to  the  burden  we  carry  by  insisting  on  the 
moat  dehumanizing  conditions  for  a  visit  to 
an  Institution.  I'U  go  even  further — the 
counties  and  the  cities,  as  well  as  the  State, 
stand  accused.  It  U  such  that  I  share  equally 
the  punlabment  the  court  meted  out  to  my 
husband.  Bach  time  I  try  to  visit  him,  arohalc 
rules  and  regulations,  screens,  glaaa  windows, 
iinrwaannahln  visiting  hours,  telephones  that 
seldom  work  (the  only  means  of  conununl- 
eatlotx  In  county  Jails),  being  kept  waiting, 
being  saarehad,  rude  oorraction  oflkMn — this 
aU  tean  at  my  heart. 

Tit*  same  bad  oondltlons  do  not  exist  at  aU 
Institutions.  Some  have  one.  some  have  an- 
other and  a  third  may  have  both.  In  New 
York  State,  Sing  Sing  visiting  conditions  are 
much  more  humane  than  others  which  only 
makes  me  wonder  why  others  can  not  Imple- 
m«it  that  which  la  used  at  Sing  Sing.  At 
f^iwg  Slag,  no  acraen  is  used  to  separate  a 
w«^i»  and  hla  wife.  I  was  able  to  bring  my 
children  there  to  visit  their  father  so  they 
could  be  assured  that  he  was  not  dead. 

My  husband  is  kept  in  a  cage  during  moat 
of  his  imprisonment.  But  when  I  go  to  visit 
him.  why  must  I  visit  a  zoo?  Do  my  children 
have  to  equate  their  father  with  the  monkey 
they  saw  at  the  Central  Park  Zoo? 

Plaaaa  dont  answer  my  questions  with 
"secuilty."  I'U  answer  that  one  into  the 
ground.  Dont  answer  me.  "no  coddling  the 
criminal."  I  am  not  asking  for  coddling.  I  ask 
for  me  to  be  treated  as  a  human  and  for  my 
children  to  l>e  given  that.  We  have  not  been 
convicted  of  committing  a  crime. 

Do  not  alleviate  overcrowding  in  city  Jails 
by  sending  my  husband  to  an  Institution  800 
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mUes  away.  How  can  I  afford  to  go  vMt  him? 
And  I  need  to  visit  him.  That's  all  I  have 
left  In  my  life. 

How  can  you  talk  rehabilitation?  What  Is 
more  important  to  rehabilitation  than  family 
sublllty.  I  will  try  to  do  your  Job  of  rehabil- 
itation through  "love" — If  you'll  allow  it.  I'm 
not  "^'"g  for  conjugal  visits  and  I'm  not 
asking  for  wedcend  passes.  I'll  start  by  asking 
you  to  tear  down  the  screens,  have  more  real- 
istic visiting  hours  for  the  wife  who  must 
work  to  hold  the  family  together.  Don't  force 
me  to  go  on  State  welfare  so  I  might  have 
a  day  per  week  to  visit  my  husband.  One 
Saturday  or  Sunday  visit  per  month  will  not 
suffice. 

My  husband  must  be  reassured  that  his 
tamUy  Is  surviving,  that  his  wife  is  being 
faithful,  that  his  children  remember  him. 
Without  that,  you  can  take  your  schooling, 
your  job  training  and  your  other  token  pro- 
grams and  junk  them.  You  will  not  begin  to 
rehabilitate  the  man  unleos  you  iinderstand 
the  key  words  in  rehabilitation  are  htmian 
contact  and  love.  I  can  give  him  that. 

Tou  worry  about  security.  My  husband 
will  be  leas  apt  to  cause  you  any  trouble  U 
he  knows  that  his  children  are  going  to  be 
up  to  visit  him.  If  you  are  worried  about  him 
receiving  contraband.  I  think  you'll  find 
your  rorrectlon  officers  are  more  likely  to  be 
the  carriers  than  the  wife  who  does  not  want 
to  endanger  her  visiting  privileges. 

We  should  have  a  ootnmon  goal — to  re- 
hablUtate  my  husband.  Tty  for  some  con- 
tinuity. I'U  help  If  you'U  let  me. 

Fm  CoMnta  6trT 

(The  author  of  this  article  has  just  been 
released  from  a  state  prtson  in  New  Jersey  ) 

Have  you  ever  been  In  a  penitentiary?  Have 
your  eyes  ever  rested  on  the  Inside  of  those 
high,  guntowered,  grim  walls  where  so  many 
human  Uvea  are  pa^ed  to  vegetate  and  de- 
cay: awaiting  the  hand  of  time  to  firing  the 
rusty  gate  that  wlU  release  them  to  prey  once 
again  amongst  you? 

And  I  ask  you,  were  you  ever  forced  to  Uve 
with  three  other  men  in  a  cubicle  buUt  to 
accommodate  one?  Or  forced  to  smeU  the 
dirty,  stinking,  sweat  of  unwashed  bodies  be- 
cause of  lack  of  ventUaton? 

Tou  speak  rehabiUtation  to  me  but  don't 
offer  me  a  trade  to  learn.  You  force  education 
down  my  throat  as  though  I  were  a  gooae  be- 
ing fatted  for  market  and  ask  me  to  think  In 
tarma  of  "redeeming  human  values."  But  are 
you  aware,  I  wonder,  that  In  this  subhuman 
world  I  Uve  In — there  are  no  values  but  that 
the  strong  shall  survive?  Where  men  compro- 
mise their  very  manhood  for  a  sandwich  to 
ward  off  hunger? 

rm  sure  you  didn't  have  the  sUghtest  idea 
that  prison  grinds  every  ounce  of  Initiative 
Irom  a  man;  or  that  he  losea  pride  in  pro- 
ductive work,  and  his  most  trivial  affairs  be- 
come tinted  with  an  underworld  viewpoint — 
a  world  that  thinks  like  a  wUd  beast  rather 
than  a  productive  human  being. 

You  have  placed  us  here  for  punishment 
(you  say)  but  the  quest  for  revenge  Ughta 
your  lectxires.  Even  so.  If  prison  Is  for  pon- 
lahment  and  the  method  derived  to  inflict 
that  punishment  Is  calculated  to  atrip  us  of 
our  IniUatlve.  decency,  pride  and  req>ect  then 
you  have  failed  miserably — and  you  have. 

After  many  years  of  degradation,  humilia- 
tion and  Uvlng  a  life  of  Intrigue  and  per- 
version, you  ask  me  to  step  from  my  "den 
of  iniquity"  into  your  paradise;  to  obtain 
gainful  employment  in  Industry  and  you 
expect  me  to  maka  this  taaniltlon  overnight. 
I  marv«l  at  your  naivete. 

Do  you  honestly  beUeve  that  a  man  such 
as  I  can  make  this  transition?  Have  you  ever 
considered  the  Idea  of  preparing  us  during 
the  last  year  of  servitude  for  the  challenge 
awaiting  u>?  No,  you  didnt;  you  were  too 
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i^wthetle — so  smog  In  your  belief  that  we 
were  safriy  tucked  away.  But  now  I  hear 
that   rusty,   steel   door   inching  open. 

Keep  your  Jobs  and  handouts,  and  most 
of  aU — yoior  rehabUltatlon,  It  reeks  of  hypoc- 
risy; Uke  this  prison  reeks  of  human  excre- 
ment; where  love  and  kindness  are  weak- 
nesses; and  Where  htanau  values  are  non- 
existent. 

Pate  stlra  the  linger  of  fear  within  me. 
Like  a  wUd  beast.  I  shall  soon  be  unleashed 
to  prey  amongst  you.  Did  you  know  that 
here  in  prison  men  have  knifed  each  other 
over  a  pack  of  cigarettes?  How  will  I  react  to 
aeeing  you  with  so  very,  very  much — when  I 
have  so  UtUe?  And  wlU  your  wives  and 
daughters  be  safe  from  my  lustful  and  carnal 
desires? 

I  have  survived  my  ordeal  in  this  concrete 
and  steel  Jungle  and  I  am  ready  for  the 
hunt. . . . 

Knowing  this,  which  of  you.  my  "fellow 
brethren"  wlU  now  Invite  me  to  Uve  and 
work   in   their   community? 

Oaam  Hotcl,  1970 

Many  men  who  come  out  of  prison  have 
virtually  no  money.  Inmates  released  from 
New  York  City  prisons  ars  given  Sl.OO;  In- 
mates released  from  New  York  State  prisons 
are  receiving  $40.00. 

In  either  case,  the  man  Is  a  Ukely  one  to 
reaort  to  crime  since  he  has  the  need  as  weU 
as  the  knack.  Some  men,  exbavisted  from 
prison,  motivated  by  themselves  and  wanting 
a  change  in  their  life  pattern,  go  to  Welfare. 
And  a  new  problem  arises. 

In  addition  to  the  inevitable  bureaucratic 
Indignities  and  changes  that  are  often  suf- 
fered, one  complaint  is  heard  over  and  over 
again.  Welfare  a»lgna  men  to  specific  hotels 
with  ttwlr  welfare  check.  Time  after  time, 
men  vUttlag  at  the  Fortune  Society  teU  us 
that  welfare  has  sent  them  to  hotels  Inun- 
dated w.th  wlnoa.  drug  addicts,  peUy  thlevee 
and  prastltutes. 

While  men  are  qtiestloned  about  associat- 
ing with  ex-oonvlots  for  positive  reasons,  they 
are  placed  In  a  Uvlng  situation  which.  If  not 
dangerous  to  the  man.  Is  a  severe  chaUenge. 

Oonsldw  the  reaUty.  Paul  Jones,  11  years 
In  prison,  knows  no  one  on  the  street  except 
ex-cons  from  state  prison.  (He  cant  associate 
with  them  becauae  of  parole  rtipulattana.) 
AU  of  his  straight  friends  he  lost  contact 
with  many  years  ago.  Their  Uvea  have  gone 
separate  ways. 

A  welfare  parson  then  assigns  him  to  the 
Dipplty-Do  Hotel.  The  room  U  bleak  with 
an  ""->'«^~*  light  bulb,  a  broken  paper 
ahwle.  and  a  prteoa-Uke  cc«.  There  are  peo- 
ple roaming  the  haUways,  people  shooting 
drags,  people  offering  14  things  which  could 
constitute  a  parole  violation. 

Paul  Jonea  haant  enough  money  to  go  to 
a  movie,  buy  a  book,  nor  does  he  know  any- 
one to  visit.  He  locks  >»ima»w  In  his  room 
(frequently  Interrupted  by  tappings  on  the 
Aoot  with  llUclt  and  Ulegal  requeats)  and  he 
Ues  there  with  hla  eyes  open  wide,  his  needs 
no  less  than  any  other  man. 

Paul  Jones  la  a  fictional  name.  The  sltiia- 
tlon  isn't.  We  have  It  told  to  ua  at  least 
once  a  week,  from  a  man  who  comes  to  the 
Fortune  Society.  What  happens  to  the  thou- 
santls  who  dont  find  a  group  to  whom  they 
can  relate.  What  do  they  do  on  their  third 
night  or  fourth  night? 

Perhaps  some  committee  Investigating 
crime  might  consider  this. 

Ok  8tsi»— T.P.T.F. 

An  actor,  Aklla  Couloumbls,  and  an  actreas, 
Beverly  Rich,  decided  that  they  could  affect 
change  and  the  Theatre  for  the  Forgotten 
was  bom.  The  pair  of  yotmg  actors,  with  the 
help  of  other  professionals,  have  set  up  a 
drama  workshop  amid  the  inherently  drama- 
tie  surroundings  of  Rlkers  Island. 
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Weekly,  they  meet  with  a  group  of  25  young 
twiwt.—,  These  men  study  with  profes- 
sionals—and foiu-  times  a  year — present  a 
play  to  the  entire  populatkm.  The  plays  en- 
list the  talents  of  profesalooals  as  weU  as 
Inmates,  with  the  convicts  making  up  most 
of  the  backstage  crew. 

Is  Theatre  for  the  Forgotten  the  answer  to 
the  drudgery  and  absurdities  on  Rlkers  Is- 
land? Mr.  CouloiunbU  and  Miss  Rich  would 
be  the  first  to  say — "Of  course  not."  But — 
on  the  other  hand — one  Inmate  in  the  group 
recently  stated  at  a  rehearsal  attended  by 
us — "This  Is  so  ImpKMtant.  It's  contact." 

If  T7TP  is  not  the  answer,  it  is  part  of  the 
working  out  of  a  solution.  It  permits  caged 
men.  cut  off  from  the  world,  to  come  in  touch 
with  honest  emotions  which  they  must  con- 
trol through  acting  skills.  It  also  permits 
them  to  create,  to  participate  In  something 
positive,  to  have  something  to  anticipate. 

In  addition  to  its  work  on  Rlkers  Island, 
TTTP  conducts  drama  workshops  at  Hart  Is- 
land, as  part  of  the  Phoenix  Houae  program 
and  at  State  Prison  of  New  Jersey  in  Rabway. 

IronicaUy,  at  Rlkers  Island,  correctional 
staff  members  give  Uttle  sui^xu-t  to  U>e  visit- 
ing artists  who  donated  their  time  to  TFTT. 
They  are  often  k^t  waiting;  the  Inmates 
cannot  be  located;  the  faclUUea  are  not  us- 
able, and  much  of  the  aUocated  time  Is  lost. 
The  <»"«»*■»  suffer  though  It  is  evident  that 
the  program  is  Important  to  the  two  dosen  or 
so  Inmates  who  participate  In  It. 

Here  Is  a  perfect  example  of  concerned  out- 
Blders  providing  a  meaningful  servloe,  at  no 
cost  to  the  city,  at  no  extra  trouble  to  the 
correctional  staff,  and  they  are  confronted 
with  the  administrative  IndlSerenoe  and 
obstacles. 

But  the  Theatre  for  the  Forgotten  wUl 
survive  the  correctional  game.  Because,  al- 
ready men  returning  to  the  streets  from  the 
program,  are  getting  involved  in  the  after- 
release  workslM^  of  TFTF. 

Miss  Rich  and  Mr.  Couloumbls  and  their 
dedicated  staff  need  support,  help,  involve- 
ment and  concern.  They  are  pioneers  In  tlie 
penological  future — concerned  citizens  pre- 
paring InmatfMi  to  return  to  society,  rather 
t.h*n  adjiutlng  to  their  primitive  prison  sur- 
roundings. 

Power  to  the  Playcrafttfsl 

Paboix  Chahck 

The  New  York  SUte  Division  of  Parole  has 
informed  the  parolees  of  this  state  that  there 
has  l>een  an  alteration  of  policy  concerning 
association  with  the  Fortune  Society.  It  has 
been  stated  that  ".  .  .  this  Is  to  advise  that 
parolees  are  not  considered  to  be  guUty  of 
association  if  they  (1)  visit  said  organiza- 
tion, accept  offers  of  help  by  way  of  counsel- 
ling. Job  or  residence  reference,  etc.  (2)  Ac- 
cept pnssfti  of  free  tickets  from  said  organi- 
sations to  sporting  events  or  theatrical  pro- 
ductions, etc.  and  attend  such  affairs  In  the 
company  of  other  ex-offenders.  (8)  When  un- 
employed or  during  leisure  hours,  visit  said 
organization  to  await  job  referrals  or  to  vol- 
unteer their  time  and  talents  for  the  good  of 
the  firganlzation.'  These  visitations  nattirally 
would  not  l>e  acceptable  If  they  interfered 
with  parolee  efforts  to  obtain  employment 
or  in  any  manner  prevented  him  from  ful- 
filling obligations  to  work  and  family." 

A  complete  copy  of  the  Parole  memo  can 
be  had  by  calling  or  writing  to  us. 

What  WX  Cah  Usb 
naere  are  many  things  which  we  can  use 
to  distribute  to  men  cnming  out  of  prison. 
tor  fSmlUiim  of  ir"ti'>»-«^  and  to  help  the  For- 
tune Society  funcUon.  Items  should  be 
brought  or  sent  to  our  offices  at  1545  Broad- 
way.   

JfOIf-^EBIBBABLB  tOOlM 

We  distribute  foods  to  famlllee  of  the  men 
8tm  tn  priaaa  and  to  men  just  letumlng  to 
the  streets. 
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PArtleulArly  adult  man's  clothes  MXt  needed 
for  iii«n  Just  oomlnc  out  of  prison. 


Index  cards,  onionskin  paper,  mlmeo  pa- 
per, pens,  panclls,  stencils,  In  and  Out  boxes 
for  the  Fortune  Society  office. 

Foarmn  Hisauoars 

It  was  Inentable  that  a  monthly  highlight 
column  came  to  be  In  the  Fortune  News. 
Tliere  Is  enough  newt  data  which  cannot  be 
reported  In  detaU  that  we  wlU  pass  on  to 
you  In  capsule  form.  If  more  information  Is 
needed— call  or  write  us.  .  .  .  MeU  RiTers. 
president  of  the  Forttine  Society,  will  be  a 
oons\Utant  for  the  Safe  Streets  Program  In 
FhlladelphU. 

The  New  York  CItU  Ubertles  Union  wlU 
soon  have  a  full  time  attorney  whose  re- 
sponsibilities will  deal  solely  with  prison 
eondltloiis,  inmate  rights,  eic.  Professor  Her- 
man Schwartz  of  the  University  of  Buffalo 
Law  School  U  slated  for  ttae  poet. 

"Max-Out,**  a  documentary  film  about  a 
man  being  released  from  prison — and  featur- 
ing Fortune  Society  members,  will  be  shown 
rrlday  eve..  Feb.  30  (8:S0  P.U.)  at  the  Ethical 
Culture  Society  of  Bergen  County. 

William  Statsky.  recently  a  VISTA-lawyer 
uid  administrator  of  Reality  House,  a  re- 
babllltatlon  program  under  the  New  Tork 
State  NarcoUc  Addiction  Control  Commis- 
sion, Is  now  devising  a  program  at  Columbia 
UnlTStslty  School  of  Law  whereby  law  stu- 
dents will  be  driven  to  prison  once  a  week 
to  provide  legal  assistance  to  the  Inmates. 
It  appears  that  the  program  will  flrct  be 
tried  at  Green  Haven  Prison  In  Stormvllle. 
N.T. 

Fortune  Society  members  participated  In  a 
conference  In  January  at  Columbia  Teachers 
College,  sponsored  by  the  National  Kduca- 
tlonal  Program  for  Institutionalized  Chil- 
dren .  .  .  Former  Arkansas  prison  head. 
Tliomas  Mxirton  has  authored  a  book  called 
"Accessories  to  the  Crime  "  published  by  Grove 


The  off-Broadway  prtxluctlon  of  "The  Con- 
eept."  created  and  acted  by  resldenta  from 
the  Daytop  Village  conununlty  is  an  effective 
^nA  Important  offering.  It  reveals  dramatt- 
eally  much  about  the  drug  situation  and 
the  effective  efforts  of  therapeutic  communl- 
tles  such  as  Daytop  Village. 

The  Fortune  Society's  Greenwich  Village 
shop,  the  Fortiine  Store.  Is  now  seven  months 
old.  When  It  first  opened,  It  sold  goods  rep- 
resenting the  talents  of  3  ex-convlcts  and 
one  Inmate.  It  now  has  representative  crafts 
of  a  doaen  inmatf  and  ex-lnmatea. 

Law  students  can  be  helpful  to  the  For- 
tune Society  by  doing  valuable  research  on 
teat  eases  or  jvopoaed  legislation.  At  prsaent. 
TCsaaicb  is  being  done  by  students  from  NTU 
%nA  fviniffM*  If  you're  a  law  student  and 
ean  help,  pleaaa  write  or  call  and  offer  your 
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it  U  recaUed  that  two  years  ago.  37  persons 
received  our  first  one  page  mimeograph  sheet. 
Our  7600  readers  are  frotn — 

New  York— 4439:  New  Jersey— 1012;  Penn- 
sylvania—200:  Ifaaaaehusetta — 238:  Oon- 
netlcut — lie;  and  California — 118; 

nilnols — 85;  Colorado— 68;  Ohio — 47; 
Waahlngton,  D.C. — 40;  Maryland — 36;  and 
Michigan— Sfi; 

Florida — 34;  Wisconsin — 34:  Delaware — 30; 
West  Virginia — 34;  Washington — 25;  and 
Texas — 21. 

Goo's  HOanxa — Sfibituai.  Bxllbop 

When  members  of  the  Fortune  Society 
speak  to  suburban  religious  and  civic  groups, 
one  question  is  frequently  posed.  That  ques- 
tion IS.  "What  spiritual  guidance  did  you 
have  in  prison?"  One  man  answered:  "My 
q>irit  was  destroyed,  therefore.  It  couldn't 
be  guided." 

But  religion's  role  of  Indifference  in  the 
prisons  Is  being  confronted  In  many  locales. 
Rev.  Ron  Bell,  the  prison  chaplain  at  Somer- 
set County  in  New  Jersey,  Is  one  challenger 
who  came  to  our  attention  over  a  year  ago. 

An  Inmate  at  state  prison  In  Rah  way.  New 
Jersey  first  told  us  of  Rev.  Bell.  He  was  In 
his  cell  at  the  county  jail  and  a  young  man 
came  to  the  bars  and  extended  his  hand  for 
a  shake  and  said.  "I'm  Ron  BeU."  The  Inmate 
was  sent  from  county  Jail,  to  state  prison, 
and  was  recently  released  after  serving  30 
months.  He  never  lost  contact  with  the  chap- 
lain who  extended  bis  band.  On  bis  day  of 
release  last  month,  the  Rev.  BeU  was  at  the 
gate  with  his  hand  extended.  The  Inmate's 
family  was  in  continual  contact  with  Rev. 
Bell — and  the  man  confronted  his  past  life 
and  began  preparing  for  his  future. 

No  traditional  religious  magic  has  been 
extended  by  the  Illinois  bom  and  reared 
pastor.  Rather,  be  is  a  man  who  helps  men. 
He  recognised  that  men  in  prison,  like  all 
men.  have  needs,  desires  and  dreama. 

In  his  own  Somerset  County,  Rev.  Bell  has 
organised  community  support  for  bis  belleis. 
Cltlsens  have  Joined  with  him  to  help  faml- 
liea  of  Inmates. 

The  concam  and  Involvement  of  one  man 
In  a  position  to  reach  the  Inmate  has  had 
an  enormous  Impact.  Rev.  Ron  BaU  has  had 
a  poalUve  effect  on  many  Uvea.  Men,  who  were 
prevloualy  antl-aoelal,  have  been  returning 
to  a  community  that  has  shown  concern  and 
understanding. 

Rev.  Ron  Bell  Is  one  of  a  new  breed  in 
religion.  He  Is  serving  his  community  In  a 
t<f^»r\nmir  a»w  to  penological  pastora. 

AU  the  poUtleal  solutions  offered  for  fight- 
ing crime  have  not  ooma  aa  doaa  to  the 
truths — probed  and  oonlrontad — by  oon- 
cemed  man  such  aa  this  qitrltual  bellhop. 
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Feb.  27  St  28 — Correctional  Authors  and 
Artist  Program,  Chicago.  lUinoU. 


f^jrtuna  Society  members  will  have  another 
opportunity  to  meet  with  Dr.  Karl  Men- 
nlngar.  Fortune  members  will  partidpata  In 
a  threa-day  session  at  nilnola  InsUtuta  In 
Cbleago  at  the  end  of  this  month,  under 
the  anaploaa  of  the  Stoaa-Braodal  Canter. 
The  program  will  be  under  the  Correctional 
Authors  and  Artlats  pragram. 

Friends  of  Fortune  now  are  Oonriahlng  In 
Bergen  County.  New  jersey  and  baa  begun 
In  Garden  City.  Long  Island.  Bach  group  will 
eontlnue  proWng  Into  conditions  of  priaons 
In  their  own  geograplUeal  area  as  waU  as 
working  with  famines  of  tnmatea  and 
released  from  prtaon. 


BOCBTT 

Tbs  Vortuna  Society  nawalatter  U  now 
reealvad  In  4*  aUtaa  (nana  In  Oklalkama  and 
Vtah  and  tn  14  natlana.  Baadsw  might  be 
tntswstad  m  who  la  wbare,  partleulaity  when 
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PJC). 
Feb. 


PJC). 
Feb. 


.  S — Tappaqua  YLB.,  N.Y.  (Noon). 

.  4— Birch  Wathan  HjB..  N.T.  (2  PJC). 

0— Sid  Rose  AZA.  UtUa  Neck.  NY. 
VU). 

6— Tsnafly  H.8..  VJ.  (8:M  AJC.). 

7— Princeton  Univ.  (4  PJH.). 

»— Masonic  Hall.  N.Y.C.  (»  PJK.) . 

10— Montelalr  Rotary,  VJ.  (Noon) . 

12 — Brandels  Univ.,  Boston. 

IS — Bmatson  Collage.  Boaton. 
16— 8t.   Frauds   Oabrlnl.   Bklyn    (0 

17    Saddle  Blvar  Uona,  IX  J.  (9  PJL). 
18— Marymont  CoUegs,  N.Y.O.  (12:46 

1»— Hunter  OolIeta,M.T.O.  (6:10rJf.). 
ao— Prtnestoo  Day  Bebool.  lf.J.  (11  :M 


Feb.  2fr— Pnnoaton  High  School,  VJ.  (2:20 


PJC) 


(7:tt 


i.  22— St.  Patars  Church.  If .T.O.  (6  PJL) . 
.  24  Bacrad  Heart  Church.  N .  Mstrlck 
PJL) 

H.S.,  NYC.  (lOAJt.). 

Uoos  Club,  LX  (Noon). 


SKYROCKETINO  CX>ST  OF  MEAT 


HON.  CATHERINE  MAY 

or   WASHINGTON 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday .  April  28,  1970 

Mrs.  liIAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sunday. 
April  19.  the  office  of  the  mayor  of  New 
York  City  made  public  the  contents  of  a 
letter  from  Mayor  John  Lindsay  to  mem- 
bers of  the  New  York  City  congressional 
delegation,  in  which  he  expressed  con- 
cern over  what  he  termed  "the  sky- 
rocketing cost  of  meat  to  New  York  City 
consumers." 

Mayor  Lindsay  stated  his  belief  that 
"The  price  of  meat  is  kept  artificially 
high  because  of  a  restrictive  meat  Import 
formula  which  guarantees  that  demand 
will  outstrip  supply  and  which  insures 
Inflated  profits  for  the  Nation's  ranchers 
exacted  at  the  expense  of  the  Nation's 
consumers." 

The  mayor  recommended  that  "Legis- 
lation repealing  the  meat  import  quotas 
should  be  passed." 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  regrettable  that  the 
mayor  was  unable  to  research  the  sub- 
ject of  his  letter  more  thoroughly,  for  his 
statements  reflect  incomplete  and  inac- 
curate statistical  information  as  well  as 
an  inadequate  understanding  of  the 
facts. 

Mayor  Lindsay's  allegations  do  a  dls- 
aervlce.  not  only  to  the  U.S.  beef  indus- 
try, but  to  the  American  consumer  as 
well. 

I  certainly  share  the  mayor's  concern 
over  the  additional  financial  burdens  im- 
posed by  inflation,  not  only  on  New 
Yorkers,  but  on  all  Americans.  And.  I 
fully  support  President  Nixon's  efforts  to 
bring  these  inflationary  forces  in  our 
economy  under  control.  The  costi  of 
everything,  from  garbage  collection  to 
medical  care  have  increased  significantly 
In  recent  years,  but  food  prices  have  in- 
creased much  less  than  most  other  items. 
And.  little  of  this  increase  has  been  re- 
turned to  our  Nation's  fanners  and 
ranchers  who  have  been  plagued  with 
price  and  Income  levels  far  below  those 
received  by  other  segments  of  our 
economy. 

One  study  which  came  to  my  atten- 
tion recently,  indicates  that  while  wages 
have  increased  some  94  percent,  trans- 
portation coats  48  percent,  medical  care 
98  percent,  and  housing  costs  41  percent 
from  1951  to  1949,  retail  prices  for  chuck 
roast  and  hamburger  have  risen  only  15 
I>ercent.  The  study  shows  that  at  the 
same  time,  the  costs  of  operating  a  cattle 
ranch  have  gone  up  some  110  percent. 

This  report  also  reveals  that  1  hour 
of  labor  in  1951  would  have  bought  3.2 
pounds  of  chuck  roast  or  4.2  pounds  of 
hamburger,  but  that  in  1969  an  hour  of 
labor  could  purchase  5.8  pounds  of  chuck 
roast  or  6  pounds  of  hamburger.  In  other 
words,  since  1951,  ehoek  roast  and  ham- 
burger have  become  relatively  less  ez- 
penitve  In  terms  of  ttM  purchasing  power 
of  average  bourty  labor. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  the  facts  simply  do  not 
bear  out  Mayor  Lindsay's  charge  of  "in- 
flated profits  for  the  Nation's  ranchers." 
The  American  National  Cattlemen's  As- 
sociation reports  that  "the  average  re- 
turn on  investment  for  the  Nation's  basic 
beef  cattle  producers  Is  somewhere 
around  1.5  percMit  annually."  By  no 
stretch  of  the  imagination  could  this 
level  of  return  be  considered  "inflated 
profits." 

In  addition,  I  question  the  mayor's  con- 
tention that  lifting  our  meat  Import 
quotas  would  have  the  "beneficial"  effects 
of  "streamlining  of  the  domestic  meat 
industry,  through  the  elimination  of  non- 
competitive fringe  producers  and  of  un- 
necessarily high  distribution  costs  that 
now  plague  producers  and  consumers 
alike." 

Elimination  of  any  noncompetitive 
fringe  producers  would  have  little  effect 
other  than  reduction  of  total  domestic 
beef  supply,  but  the  elimination  of  com- 
petitive producers  which  would  accom- 
pany increased  beef  Imports  would  have 
much  more  significant  and  adverse  long 
range  consequences.  And,  I  think  "de- 
terioration" of  the  domestic  meat  in- 
dustry is  a  more  appropriate  term  than 
"streamlining."  Reduction  of  domestic 
supply  would  also  tend  to  increase,  rather 
than  decrease  industry  distribution  costs 
because  when  supply  goes  down,  per 
unit  costs  go  up. 

Beef  producers  in  this  country  have 
been  supplying  the  American  public  with 
high  quality  beef  at  reasonable  prices  and 
can  continue  to  do  so  tn  the  future  U 
they  are  provided  with  adequate  eco- 
nomic incentives.  Unrestricted  meat  im- 
ports into  this  country  would  erode  those 
Incentives,  and  threaten  our  future  do- 
mestie  beef  supply— a  situation  which 
could  result  in  far  higher  retaU  meat 
prices  In  the  future. 

Repeal  of  meat  import  quotas  might 
cut  retail  meat  prices  by  a  few  cents  tem- 
POTarily,  but  would  be  much  more  expen- 
sive to  consumers  in  the  long  run. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point.  I  include 
in  the  Rscoao  a  copy  of  the  press  release 
Issued  by  the  office  of  the  mayor  of  New 
York  City,  and  a  response  to  Mayor  Und- 
say's  letter,  from  Mr.  W.  D.  Parr,  presi- 
dent erf  the  American  National  Cattle- 
men's Association.  I  am  sure  that  Mr. 
Parr's  sound  and  considered  comments 
will  be  of  Interest  to  my  colleagues  in 
the  House. 

The  press  release  follows: 

BKTKocxxmfa  Coar  or  Maaa 

m  letten  to  the  members  of  Mew  York 
City  Congressional  delegation,  ICayor  John 
V.  Lindsay  today  expressed  his  concern  over 
the  skyrodcatlng  oost  of  meat  for  New  York 
City  eonsomefa. 

The  Mayor  aald  he  Is  particularly  troubled 
because  meat  prices  are  kept  artlfldaUy  hlg^ 
by  govenuBsnt  limwa  t  quotas. 

The  Mayor  said  that  If  action  was  not 
taken.  It  will  soon  be  the  case  that  ham- 
burgers meat  "Is  going  to  be  as  costly  aa  a 
cut  of  porterhoose"  and  "even  sudi  a  uni- 
versal American  food  aa  trankfuiters"  will 
be  considered  In  the  luxury  dass. 

While  the  Mayor's  letter  dealt  specifically 
with  casta  In  New  York  City,  he  said  the 
Implicatlona  of  Fsderal  Impart  quotas  affect 
prloea  for  all  Aimirlran  cmsumwa. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

In  his  letter  the  Mayor  said: 

"The  Commission  on  Inflation  and  Eco- 
nomic Welfare,  which  Z  appointed  last  Au- 
gust, has  retorted  that  the  price  of  meat, 
fish,  and  poultry  in  Hew  York  City  has  risen 
by  18  peromt  in  the  last  year. 

"For  a  family  of  four  earning  $6,000,  the 
additional  cost  per  year  to  put  meat  on  the 
table  Is  $101;  for  a  family  of  four  earning 
$9,500,  the  additional  cost  is  $135. 

"The  meat  import  quotas  must  be  revised, 
If  not  lifted  altogether,  to  cut  consumers 
prices." 

Following  is  the  text  of  the  Mayor's  letter: 

"I  am  writing  to  urge  you  to  give  your  at- 
tention to  a  very  serious  problem  affecting 
all  New  Yorkers.  That  Is  the  highly  inflated 
price  of  meat,  particularly  manufactured 
n>eats  such  as  hamburgers  and  frankfurters, 
now  prevalent  in  all  the  grocery  stores  and 
supermarkets  of  New  York  City. 

"The  Commission  on  Inflation  and  Eco- 
nomic Welfare,  which  I  appointed  last  Au- 
gust, has  rep(»i«d  that  the  price  of  meat, 
fish,  and  poultry  In  New  York  City  has 
risen  by  18  percent  In  the  last  year.  For  a 
family  of  four  earning  $6,000,  the  additional 
ooet  per  year  to  put  meat  on  the  table  is 
$101;  for  a  family  of  four  earning  $8,500,  the 
additional  cost  is  $135. 

"As  we  all  know,  these  are  substantial  In- 
creases in  necessary  expenditures,  which  are 
borne  by  the  average  citizen  regardless  of 
how  much  he  wishes  to  economise  or  how 
carefully  bis  wife  th.apt  in  her  local  super- 
market. 

"The  Commission  correctly  observed  that 
numerous  factors  have  contributed  to  this 
extraordinary  price  increase,  many  of  which 
are  also  influMiclng  other  sectors  of  our  eoon- 
ctny. 

"At  least  one  Important  factor,  however.  Is 
unique  to  the  price  structiu'e  of  meat.  The 
price  of  meat  la  kept  artlflclaUy  high  because 
of  a  rasMctlva  meat  Import  formula  which 
guarantees  that  d«nand  will  outstrip  supply 
anrt  which  Insures  Inflated  profits  for  the 
nation's  ranchers  exacted  at  the  expense  of 
the  nation^  consimura. 

"That  restrictive  formula  was  passed  into 
law  In  1964,  the  only  yaar  in  the  last  eight  m 
which  domestic  production  rose  mora  n4>ldly 
than  domestic  consumption.  Moreover,  the 
formula  is  keyed  not  to  the  level  of  consump- 
tion, which  would  ensure  a  stable  price  for 
consumers,  but  to  the  level  of  production, 
whl<^  allows  the  cattle  Industry  to  Increase 
meat  prices  simply  by  heading  down  produc- 
tion and  has  ^multiplier  tfeet  on  prloes  by 
keeping  Impana  down  when  domestic  pro- 
duotton  Is  down. 

"Consider  for  a  moment  the  incredible  azro- 
ganoa  of  Uae  American  Cattlemen's  Associa- 
tion repraaentaUve  when  he  had  the  audacity 
to  tasUfy  before  a  Coogreaslonal  Committee 
that  In  slowing  down  production  by  6  i>er- 
oent:  "W^  were  attempting  to  balance  supiAy 
with  demand  hoiMfully  so  we  could  improve 
oar  Inoocna  posltton.' 

"nie  time  baa  coma  for  the  representatives 
of  our  natton'a  Mg  elUea.  both  m  City  HaU 
and  In  the  Congrass.  to  exert  leademhlp  on 
behalf  of  an  oar  oltlsens  and  ootunimera. 

"H  we  do  not  act.  It  win  not  long  be  hyper- 
bole to  say  that  a  hamburger  Is  going  to  be  as 
ooetly  as  a  out  of  porterhouse  and  that  e*«i 
soch  a  uhliisal  AoMrlcan  food  as  frank- 
fortBTB  will  baooms  so  expensive  that  a  large 
peroantage  at  our  eKlaens  wiU  oonslder  it  a 
luxury  to  purchaaa  them. 

"The  meat  Import  quotas  must  be  revised. 
If  not  lifted  altooBther.  to  cut  coiDaxaaxn' 
prices.  Oolnddsntally.  the  aide  effects  of  lift- 
ing the  embargo  will  also  be  beneflclal.  We 
WlU  estabtlah  better  trading  rtiatlons  with 
oar  aniaa  In  Australia,  New  7iaaland  and  Xra- 
land.  and  wa  wlU  bring  ahoat  the  straam- 
Hntwg  of  tba  domasUe  meat  Industry, 
through  the  allralnatlon  of  non-oompettttve 
fringe  jtroduoers  and  of  unneoesMrily  high 
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distribution  casta  that  now  plague  producers 
and  consumers  alike. 

"Our  case  here  Is  Irrefutable.  Our  cause  Is 
one  dear  to  every  housewife  who  watches  her 
nickels  and  dimes  and  to  every  workingman 
who  likes  his  three  square  meals  a  day. 

"Legislation  repealing  the  meat  Import 
quotas  should  be  passed." 

Amekicam   Natiomax,  CattuocsmIb 

AsaociATioir, 

Denver,  Colo..  April  24, 1970. 
Hon.  JoHM  LXKoaAT, 
Mayor  of  New  York  City, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Deas  Sia:  It  is  unbelievable  that  you.  hold- 
ing a  respected  and  high  office,  would  writo 
a  letter  full  of  erroneous  information  such 
as  contained  in  youir  April  10,  1870  commu- 
nication directed  to  the  New  York  City  con- 
gressional delegation.  It  also  Is  unbellevaMe 
that  you  should  attack  the  largest  segment 
of  American  agrlcultiire,  representing  ap- 
proximately 25  percent  of  the  sales  of  all 
agricultural  products,  which  has  operated 
free  of  government  subsidies,  therefore  never 
being  a  drag  on  the  natioci's  taxpayers. 

Whoever  supplied  your  Commission  on  In- 
flation and  Economic  Welfare  with  statistical 
information  did  not  have  the  right  facts. 
For  example,  you  state  "...  In  1964,  the 
only  year  in  the  last  eight  In  which  domestic 
production  rose  more  rapidly  than  domestic 
consimiptlon."  I  call  your  attention  to  a 
table  attached  to  this  letter  .  .  .  dating  back 
to  1940  .  .  .  illustrating  beef  cow  populaUon, 
commercial  beef  production,  and  beef  per 
capita  consumption. 

Note  particxilarly  the  column  on  beef  per 
capita  consumption.  In  1964,  the  year  you 
dte,  consumption  was  100.1  pounds.  It 
dropped  one-half  pound  in  1965  and  has 
steadily  shown  an  Increase  since  that  time. 
Also  please  refer  to  the  annual  increase  in 
commercial  beef  production.  This  shows  a 
steady  Increase  in  every  year  since  1961! 

These  figures  factually  prove  beef  pro- 
duction has  risen  at  a  more  rapid  rate 
than  human  population  and  this  is  why 
there  has  been  a  contln\ial  rise  In  per  capita 
consumption. 

You  also  cite  the  American  National  Cat- 
tlemen's Association  as  being  ''arrogant." 
Obviously,  the  quote  attributed  to  our  or- 
ganisation, when  aiipesfflng  before  a  sub- 
oommittee  of  the  House  Ck>vemment  Opera- 
tions Committee,  was  taken  out  of  context. 
Our  testimony  made  very  clear  the  beef  cat- 
tle Industry  since  1951  generally  has  not 
been  making  a  net  profit.  Inasmuch  as  we 
opermto  In  the  tree-market  system,  tree  of 
price  support  programs,  we  must  rely  solely 
on  sup^y  and  demand  to  establish  our 
prloe.  Stnoe  this  Is  the  case,  our  recom- 
mendatlon  to  the  cattlemen  at  the  na- 
tion .  .  .  millions  of  them  .  .  .  was  to  vol- 
untarily cut  back  on  beef  tonnage  .  .  .  not 
numbers  .  .  .  thereby  aooomplUhlng  two 
things:  1)  Balancing  sopi^  with  demand. 
Just  as  any  other  soiindly  run  business 
would  do;  and  2)  cutting  down  on  the  over- 
awteMitg  of  cattle  which  would  provide  the 
consumer  with  a  more  desirable  product  as 
It  would  be  more  lean  and  have  less  waste 
fat.  How  can  anyone  find  fault  with  those 
reoommendatlonsr 

Your  statement  with  respect  to  the  rela- 
tive ooet  at  i>orterliouse  steak  and  ham- 
burger la  •Tiyperbole"  and  nothing  more. 
Please  refer  to  the  Apra  4,  1970  Wall  Street 
Journal  where  a  story  appMitO.  with  respect 
to  retailing.  Quoting  from  the  story,  a  re- 
tailer made  the  following  statemsnt:  "There 
Is  more  profit  In  hamhorger  than  aliloln 
steak."  Has  it  occnrted  to  yon  that  you  are 
blaming  the  wrong  Industry  when  yoor 
AprU  19  letter  said:  ".  .  .  InfUted  piofits  for 
the  nation's  ranchara  exacted  aft  the  expanse 
of  the  nation's  oonsumera"? 
The  avenge  return  on  Investmuit  for  tb» 
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BMlon's  b«al«  be«f  cattle  produecn  is  aooM- 
wbere  around  1.5  percent  annually.  Do  you 
consider  tbls  an  "inflated  profit"?  I  aak  you 
to  look  only  around  the  City  of  New  Tork 
where  you  will  find  almost  every  business 
eCpectlng  and  Insisting  upon  a  return  on 
Investment  far  In  excess  of  1.5  percent. 

The  retail  price  of  beef  has  increased  far 
less  than  the  cost  of  other  consumer  services 
or  goods.  Prom  U.S.  Department  of  Ckim- 
merce  and  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
figures,  using  1957-1959  ss  a  base  of  100 
percent,  in  1909  public  transportation  was 
148.9  percent:  medical  care — 155  percent: 
reading  and  recreation — 135.5  percent,  while 
retail  beef  prices  were  134.4  percent.  This 
was  In  19691  And.  I  strongly  suspect  that 
with  the  transportation  dlfflcultles  you  have 
experienced  In  New  Tork  City  your  public 
cost  of  transportation  Is  far  In  excess  of 
the  148.9  figure  now.  Meanwhile,  beef  prices 
are  unquestionably  lower  nationally  today 
than  the  average  for  1909. 

Tou  should  also  be  aware  of  a  serious  con- 
sequence contained  in  your  letter  which 
could  be  the  bads  of  a  critical  crippling  of 
the  food  supply  of  the  United  States  In  the 
future  should  be  the  Intent,  at  least  as  you 
Implied,  be  carried  out.  Tou  said:  "We  will 
•stabUah  better  trading  relations  with  our 
alllea  In  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  Ireland. 
and  we  will  bring  about  the  streamlining  of 
the  domestic  meat  industry  through  the 
•llmlnatton  of  non-competltlve  fringe  pro- 
ducers . . ." 

The  only  assumption  from  the  above  Is 
that  you  favor  the  elimination  of  "smaller" 
beef  cattle  producers,  many  of  whom  are  of 
the  family- type.  It  occurs  to  me  that  If  this 
were  the  case  you  merely  are  asking  for  a 
compounding  of  the  problems  currently  ex- 
isting In  the  metropolitan  areas  of  the  VJB., 
iTiMiiHtm  New  Tork  City,  where  the  mass 
Immigration  of  rural  people  who  have  been 
put  out  of  business  has  been  causing  many 
of  these  city's  financial  problems.  It  Is  bet- 
ter for  these  smaller  operators  to  continue 
to  operate  without  the  unfair  competition 
created  by  excessive  beef  imports,  and  thus 
automatically  eliminate  many  of  the  dty 
problems,  by  allowing  them  to  remain  on 
the  farm  or  ranch. 

PlnaUy,  I  want  you  to  be  perfectly  aware 
of  the  facts  as  to  the  consist  or  'mix"  of  the 
beef  being  shipped  Into  the  United  States. 
Tou  have  been  led  to  believe  that  the  beef 
arriving  here  U  at  so-oaUed  manufacturing 
«IuaUty.  I  am  sure  you  will  find  that  the  Im- 
porters are  brtnglng  In  cuts  of  beef  which  do 
not  find  their  way  Into  hamburger  or 
frankfurters.  This  compounds  the  problem  ot 
hamburger  and  frankfurter  prices,  as  you 
ette.  Due  to  the  Importer's  own  selfishness, 
they  are  handling  as  much  as  40  percent  of 
the  beef  Imports  In  the  form  of  cuts  because 
they  can  obtain  much  wider  niarglns  and 
proAts  on  this  type  of  product.  If  this  prob- 
lem alone  were  eliminated,  you  woiUd  find 
bamburger  prices  should  respond  accord- 
ingly. 

Because  of  your  high  ofllce  and  responsi- 
bility to  the  public,  we  implore  you  to  look  at 
the  facts  before  permitting  your  name  to  be 
placed  oa  a  letter  that  U  extremely  H«i«.g««g 
and  not  factual.  The  long  range  implications 
are  great.  The  U.S.  domestic  beef  cattle  in- 
dustry Is  pledged  to  producing  supplies  of 
the  finest  quality,  most  wholesome  beef 
available  anywhere  in  the  world  at  reasona- 
ble prices.  There  is  only  one  critical  fac- 
tor .  .  .  the  economic  incentive  which  made 
America  so  great  ...  is  the  basis  of  our 
Industry.  If  unlimited  beef  imports  are  per- 
mitted, the  economic  and  psychological  In- 
centives to  produce  beef  cattle  are  destroyed. 
Because  ot  this.  In  the  long  run.  It  will  be 
the  VS.  ooosomer  who  will  suffer  the  oooae- 
quencee  of  anreitrlcted  Imports. 
Sincerely. 

W.  D.  Pau. 

PretUtent. 
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EAST  STREET  VALLEY  EXPRESS- 
WAY—BOONDOOOLE  OR  BONAN- 
ZA FOR  THE  PEOPLE? 


HON.  WILUAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or  PBirNSTi.VAinA 
IN  THK  HOUSK  OP  REPRSSENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  28.  1970 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker.  If  It 
Is  true,  u  they  say.  that  the  object  of 
government  Is  the  welfare  of  the  people, 
then  somewhere  along  the  way  our  pri- 
orities have  become  lost  in  the  pell-mell 
shuffle  to  construct  Interstate  Highway 
79.  Of  specific  concern  to  me  is  the  part 
known  as  the  East  Street  Valley  Ex- 
pressway which  directly  affects  some 
8,000  of  my  constituents  on  Pittsburgh's 
North  Side. 

Long,  arduous  efforts  to  try  and  re- 
solve their  dilemma  have  given  me 
ample  opportunity  to  understand  the 
problems  Involved  In  this  bureaucratic 
charade. 

At  various  times  I  have  worked  singly 
or  in  concert  with  the  chairman  of  the 
Suboommlttee  on  Roads  of  the  House 
Public  Works  Committee;  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Ro«uls  of  the  Federal  Highway 
Administration,  (uad  other  nmriaiff  in  the 
Department  of  Transportation;  the 
State  highway  department;  an  ex- 
tremely concerned  and  active  citizens' 
group  on  the  N<xth  Side  called  HEART; 
local  Pittsburgh  ofndals;  and  my  own 
Housing  Subcommittee  to  try  to  help  the 
residents  of  the  East  Street  Valley  area 
receive  favorable  and  Just  treatment. 

I  include  in  the  Rzcou>  a  recent  arti- 
cle by  Ralph  Hallow  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Poet-Oazette  which  accurately  and  dis- 
passionately depicts  the  sorry  plight  of 
the  homeowners  and  businessmen  lo- 
cated tn  this  area. 

State  and  Federal  offlcUls  have  as- 


sured me  that  safeguards  tn  the  State 
and  Federal  laws  that  are  designed  to 
avoid  precisely  what  has  befallen  some 
resid^U  oif  East  Street  will  be  employed 
In  carrying  out  the  final  phases  of  the 
highway  construction  program. 

In  addition  to  relocation  assistance 
guarantees,  property  acquisition  rights, 
and  appropriate  consequential  damages 
payments,  the  citiwns  have  been  as- 
sured that  their  position  will  be  heard 
at  the  forthcoming  "design  public  hear- 
ing" scheduled  for  the  North  Side  late 
this  summer. 

I  only  h(H?e  that  for  the  balance  of 
the  East  Street  Valley  citizens  and  for 
future  partldpcmts  in  highway  rdoca- 
tion  plans,  these  assurances  do  not  come 
too  little  and  too  late. 

The  article  follows: 

1-79    Has   SfBIXXO   TBOtTBLX    fx>s    BvnTBODT: 

NoBTHmM's  Xsar  Sr.  Vaixkt  Is  a  Umam: 

Who's  RaspomiBU? 

(By  Balph  Z.  HaUow) 

Thanks  to  a  conspicuous  lack  of  leadership 
and  sensitivity  to  people's  needs  by  bureauc- 
racy at  the  federal,  state  and  local  levels, 
the  6.000  to  8,000  Northslde  cltiuns  who 
live  in  the  path  of  the  proposed  East  Street 
Valley  Expressway  (Interstate-78)  are  in  a 
mess. 

The  federal  government  pays  90  per  cent 
of  construction  and  relocation  costs  for  1-79; 
the  State,  10  per  cent.  The  State  Highways 
Department,  acting  as  agent  for  the  U.8. 
Department  of  Transportation  hired  the 
Urban  Redevelopment  Authority  to  appraise 
property  in  Phase  I  (one-third  of  the  affect- 
ed area)  and  Phase  H,  but  largely  because 
UBA  Director  William  Parkas  and  his  staff 
tried  to  get  liberal  compensation  far  dis- 
placed businessmen,  the  Highways  Depart- 
ment fired  UBA  from  Involvement  In  Phase 

n. 

Meanwhile,  Inst  sail  of  coming  up  with  com- 
plete plans  for  relocating  every  affected  per- 
son before  going  ahead  with  ^>pralsal  and 
acquisition,  the  State  and  Its  agencies  seem 


III 


to  have  gone  "cherry  picking'* — buying  up  a 
few  houses  in  selected  blocks. 

Since  the  State  announced  property  ac- 
quisition plans  four  years  ago,  residents 
have  seen  some  properties  bought  up  and 
razed,  others  boarded  up  and  still  others 
sold  to  the  State  for  what  they  consider  un- 
fairly low  prices. 

As  increasing  numbers  of  tenants  and 
homeowners  fied  the  doomed  area,  busi- 
nesses— robbed  of  their  former  customers — 
have  teetered  on  the  edge  of  bankruptcy  or 
have  gone  under. 

With  tenants  deserUng,  building  owners 
have  found  it  difficult  to  lure  new  tenants 
who  know  they'll  have  to  leave  soon  anyhow. 

Ifany  residents  say  the  State  and  its  agen- 
cies have  not  lived  up  to  the  Intent  of  the 
Federal  Highways  Act  of  1968  and  the  State 
enabling  legislation  of  1969.  The  legislation 
provides  that  displaced  property  owners  may 
be  compensated  up  to  46,000  more  than  the 
State-determined  market  value  of  their  prop- 
erty. The  Idea  Is  that  replacement  value  or 
what  it  costs  to  find  a  comparable,  safe,  de- 
cent and  sanitary  home  will  be  more  on  an 
Inflated  market  than  the  present  property  is 
worth.  The  law  allows  tenants  up  to  $1,500 
over  two  years  to  find  comparable  living 
space  near  where  they  work. 

The  so-called  cherry  picking  tends  to  prod 
the  remaining  residents  to  sell  out  to  the 
State  for  less  than  they  are  entitled  to,  the 
psychology  being,  as  dlsg;runtled  citizens  see 
It:  "It's  worth  taking  a  loss  just  to  get  out 
of  this  deteriorating  neighborhood  quickly." 

In  addition,  unhappy  residents  say  the 
State  appraisers  seem  to  make  arbitrary  ap- 
praisals, and  the  complaint  seems  Justifiable. 
After  the  State  Highways  Department  deter- 
mines that  the  market  value  of  your  home  Is 
$10,000,  for  example,  four  State  "fee  apprais- 
ers" fan  out  to  find  comparable  homes — not 
necessarily  on  the  Northslde.  They  may  find 
that  these  "replacement"  homes  are  worth 
$10,000,  $11,000  and  4ia.000.  So  the  Highways 
Depcutment  pctsses  the  word  to  the  Pitts- 
burgh Relocation  Agency  which  in  turn 
passes  it  to  you:  Tou've  been  awarded  a  "re- 
placement value"  bonus  of  $2,000  (43,000  less 
than  the  maxlmiun  the  law  allows) . 

Pine  for  everybody — except  for  you.  Tou 
were  led  to  believe  that  you  could  get  up  to 
$6,000  over  market  value.  Being  of  sound 
enough  mind,  you  naturally  figured — like 
most  of  your  neighbors — that  any  fair  ap- 
praisal would  award  you  $5,000  or  close  to  It 
(you,  after  all,  have  a  lot  of  time  and  love 
invested  in  your  home) . 

Worse  still,  the  State  tells  you  that  you  can 
replace  your  $10,000  home  with  one  for  $13,- 
000  but  doesnt  tell  you  where  that  pie-ln- 
the-sky  house  is.  Or  it  wont  tell  you  unless 
you  refxise  to  sign  a  form  saying  you  accept 
the  amount  offered.  Tou  may  then  appeal  the 
appraisal  before  a  three-man,  State-ap- 
pointed appeals  board  which  then  tells  you 
which  houses  the  fee  appraisers  looked  at. 

But  so  what?  Tlie  appraisers  dug  up  three 
homes  comparable  to  yours,  but  nobody  said 
the  owners  would  be  willing  to  sell — now  or 
ever,  to  you  or  anybody  else. 

Tou've  lived  and  worked  all  your  life  on 
the  Northslde.  Tour  kids  go  to  school  there. 
Then  the  highway  oomes  through,  but  no- 
body makes  sure  that  when  you're  uprooted, 
you'U  have  a  place  to  go  that  you  can  afford. 
Understandably,  you  may  feel  that  you've 
been  unfairly  evicted  and  cheated  by  the  in- 
exorable workings  of  an  indifferent  state  In 
the  name  of  transportation  progress. 

Businessmen  In  the  valley,  are,  moreover, 
at  least  as  badly  off  as  homeowners.  In  four 
years,  the  State  has  yet  to  make  an  offer  to 
any  of  the  approximately  18fi  entrepreneurs 
in  Phase  I.  Tet  these  business  people  have 
been  suffering  because  their  former  custom- 
ers have  been  leaving  the  area. 

Part  of  the  problem  seems  to  be  that  layer 
a'ter  layer  of  government  agencies  are  In- 
volved, with  no  single  body  empowered  to 
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force  decisions  In  the  people's  Interest.  Con- 
cerned with  1-79  planning  and  construction, 
for  example,  are  the  federal  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  luider  the  U.S.  Department  of  Trans- 
portation; the  State  Highways  Department 
and  its  central  highways  office  In  Harrlsburg; 
the  State  district  highway  office;  and  in  Pitts- 
burgh, the  City's  Urban  Redevelopment  Au- 
thority, Relocation  Agency  and  Planning  De- 
partment. ITien  there's  the  Congress  itself, 
the  State  Legislature  and  the  Pittsburgh  City 
Council  (which,  partly  because  of  the  com- 
plexity of  the  problem,  has  not  asserted  Itself 
on  behalf  of  the  East  Street  citizens). 

Few  persons  involved  seem  to  like  the 
way  the  State  Highways  Department  and  its 
head,  Robert  O.  Bartlett,  have  handled  the  ^ 
requests  and  complaints  of  the  East  Street 
citizens.  Secretary  Bartlett's  department, 
understandably — In  terms  of  conventional 
governmental  priorities — sees  its  main  job 
as  one  of  getting  the  expressway  link  of  1-79 
built  as  expeditiously  and  Inexpensively  as 
passible. 

Citizens  organlzaOons  such  as  HEART  (tt>e 
Highway  Emergency  and  Relocation  Team 
led  by  East  Street  Optometrist  Dr.  Martin 
Krauss)  have  worked  long  and  hard  to  pub- 
licize the  residents'  plight.  Their  efforts 
helped  produce  the  1998  federal  and  1969 
State  highway  leglslaUon.  HEART  believes, 
moreover,  that  Mr.  Bartlett's  concern  Is  ex- 
clusively with  getting  the  construction  done 
and  therefore  in  buying  the  property  as 
cheaply  and  quickly  as  possible,  regardless 
of  the  hardships  wrought  on  businessmen 
and  residents. 

So  who's  really  to  blame?  It's  not  the  Re- 
location Agency's  fault.  It  just  passes  the 
State's  replacement-value  figures  on  to  prop- 
erty owners.  Nor  is  the  Highways  Department 
out  to  rob  the  people.  It's  merely  following 
the  letter — if  not  the  humane  Intent — of 
the  law.  After  all,  bureaucrats  traditionally 
believe  that  If  they  were  to  interpret  the 
rules  liberally,  they'd  only  be  making  trouble 
for  themselves.  Apparently,  nobody  has  told 
them  to  give  every  businessman  or  home- 
owner the  benefit  of  the  doubt. 

Wiser  legislation  would  have  eliminated 
the  "replacement  value"  hassle  simply 
enough.  Instead  of  a  sliding  scale  of  up  to 
$5,000,  the  law  should  now  be  amended  to 
give  all  displaced  home  and  business  prt^- 
erty  owners  a  flat  bonus  fee  of,  say,  $3,000 
or  a  $3,000  minimum  and  a  $6,000  maximum. 

Secondly,  new  houses  and  apartment  and 
business  complexes  should  be  constructed 
before  acquisition.  Last  month.  Secretary  of 
Transportation  John  J.  Volpe  said,  "Housing 
must  be  provided,  biUlt  if  necessary,  before 
approval  will  be  given  for  any  construction 
project." 

Then,  property  acquisition  should  proceed 
snxoothly,  quickly  and  evenly. 

Since  businessmen  are  the  first  to  feel 
the  bnmt  of  highway  displacement,  the  State 
should  buy  out  and  compensate  the  local 
entrepreneurs  first,  before  beginning  to  deal 
with  homeowners  (you  can  replace  a  home 
much  more  easily  than  you  can  relocate  and 
build  up  a  business) .  Uberal  compensation 
for  business  machinery  and  equipment — a 
concession  which  UBA's  Bill  Parkas  has  tried 
to  win  from  the  State  Highways  Depart- 
ment— should  be  built  into  the  acquisition 
system. 

Finally,  a  single  agency  such  as  URA  should 
be  legally  designated  to  quarterback  the  work 
of  other  agencies  and  to  represent  the  clti- 
sens'  interests.  Community  groupb  like 
HEART  and  the  East  North  Side  Citizens 
Council  should  be  able  to  elect  full-time. 
State-paid  representatives  to  work  with  the 
agency. 

A  highway  coming  through  your  neighbor- 
hood is  not  a  natural  disaster,  like  a  flood  or  a 
twister.  It  is  a  socially  planned  disruption, 
and  it's  unacceptable  that  citizens  should  be 
uprooted  willy-nilly,  Government  has  a  re- 
sponsibility not  to  wreak  havoc  on  a  com- 
munity in  the  name  of  progress. 
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THREE  CAGE  STARS  HONORED 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or  NXW   TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAHVES 

Tuesday,  April  28.  1970 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  basket- 
ball season  for  1969-70  is  behind  us  and 
it  is  baseball  time  again. 

But  back  in  my  home  city  of  Buffalo, 
N.Y..  we  are  still  talking  basketbaU.  We 
Just  have  not  run  down  yet — and  we  are 
not  going  to  right  away:  for  good  reason. 

Tomorrow  night— Wednesday,  April 
29 — in  Buffalo's  Statler-Hllton  Hotel, 
the  community  will  gather  to  pay  honor 
to  three  basketball  stars  who  had  us  lit- 
erally on  the  edge  of  our  seats  through- 
out the  recent  season. 

Two  of  them — 6  foot  11  Bob  Lanier  of 
St.  Bonaventure  University  and  5  foot  10 
Calvin  Murphy  of  Niagara  University — 
nmde  the  all-America  team,  a  well- 
deserved  and  coveted  honor. 

The  third  eager  being  feted  attends  a 
school  not  associated  with  the  NCAA,  but 
he  ranked  high  in  the  running  for  the 
little  all-America,  He  is  Randy  Smith  of 
Buffalo  State  College. 

comruMRT  nsmfONUL 

Arrangements  for  the  community  tes- 
timonial were  made  by  a  local  committee 
of  which  Dick  Fischer  and  Arthur  Eve 
are  cochairmen. 

Buffalo  and  aH  of  western  New  York 
are  proud  of  these  fine  athletes.  It  marks 
the  first  time  that  two  athletes  from  the 
Little  Three — St.  Bonaventure,  Niagara, 
and  Canisius — made  the  all-America. 
Bob  Lanier  is  Oie  first  Buffalonian  to 
make  the  first  team. 

At  a  time  when  there  is  frequent  criti- 
cism of  certain  of  our  college  students, 
it  is  Indeed  an  honor  and  a  privilege  to 
bring  to  the  attenticHi  ot  the  Members 
three  outstanding  ccdlege  students  who 
have  made  their  college  name  on  the 
basketball  court. 

I  know  that  I  speak  for  all  western 
New  Yorkers  in  paying  tribute  to  these 
three  fine  athletes  on  this  community 
occasion.  Our  hearts  sank  when  Bob 
Lanier  was  hurt  in  the  semifinal  of  the 
pWoffs,  but  thankfully  he  is  doing  fine 
again. 

Mr.  ^leaker,  as  a  part  <a  my  remarks 
I  am  Including  three  newspaper  articles 
about  our  two  all- Americas ; 

[From  the  Buffalo  (N.T.)  Evening  News, 

Mar.  4,  19701 

BoN's  Lanxxx  Ratks  WNT  Cagex  or  Cxntukt 

(By  Cy  Krltzer) 

St.  Bonaventure's  Bob  Lanier,  named  today 
to  the  All-America  team  as  the  center,  could 
be  the  greatest  basketball  player  produced  in 
the  city  of  Buffalo  or  Western  New  Tork. 

And,  who  knows,  maybe  the  greatest  of 
the  1970s? 

Buffalo  Bob  is  averaging  30.05  p<4ntB  a 
game  for  22  games,  shooting  58.2  per  cent 
from  the  field  and  73  per  cent  from  the  free 
throw  line;  six  weeks  ago  he  set  Bona's  all- 
time  record  for  rebounds.  He  Is  the  leading 
scorer  in  Western  New  Tork. 

Statistics  don't  half-way  measure  why  he 
will  be  a  1-2  choice  in  the  National  Basket- 
ball Association  draft  March  30  and  why  he 
may  become  a  millionaire  on  his  first  pro 
contract. 

Lanier  is  a  big  man  who  can  shoot  outside 
with  the  accuracy  of  a  back-court  star. 
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He  Intimidates  the  opposition  because  he 
blocks  so  many  ttoat*. 

He  wrecks  a  passing  attack  because  he  de- 
flects so  many  pasass. 

He  has  the  qulek  hands  and  the  physical 
power  to  dominate  the  backboards,  and  re- 
bounding Is  the  name  oT  the  game. 

Buffalo's  scholastic  scoring  champion  at 
Bc^nnett  High,  he  had  doaens  of  scholarship 
offers  but  chose  Bona  becaiise  It  was  near 
his  home. 

His  parents  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  J. 
Lanier,  478  Northland  Ave.  His  father  owns 
and  operates  a  small  trucking  business  and 
his  mother,  a  teacher  In  the  city  schools  for 
14  years.  Is  a  social  worktr. 

As  a  boy.  Buffalo  Bob  won  attention  with 
his  ambideztsrtty  In  winning  table  tennis 
championships  and  as  a  baseball  player  who 
am  hit  the  ball  a  "mile"  and  as  a  pitcher  of 
no- hitters  In  the  boys'  leagues. 

LAnler  took  the  Bonnles  to  the  National 
Collegiate  Athletic  Association  as  a  sopho- 
more when  be  averaged  37  points  a  game:  be 
was  the  star  as  they  had  another  winning 
season  In  his  Junior  year.  But  the  Bonnlee 
were  barred  from  postseason  play  because  of 
a  recruiting  violation. 

Now  they're  on  their  way  to  the  NCAA 
again,  and  the  Bona  partisans  are  sure  they'll 
reach  the  national  finals  if  Buffalo  Bob  stays 
healthy. 

As  a  co-captaln  of  the  Bonnles,  he  has 
proved  a  natural  leader  whose  dressing-room 
talks  will  be  long  remembered  by  his  team- 
mates. 

GOOD   SrUDENT 

He  also  has  distinguished  himself  as  a 
sports  dinner  speaker.  But  above  all,  the 
genial  giant  Is  a  humorist  who  keeps  life 
happy  for  those  aroiind  him. 

He's  a  better  than  awrage  student,  too. 

Lanier  Is  mnilsst  about  his  ability  because 
of  his  •xposnre  to  the  pros  wbsn  he  was  a 
camp  counasUor  last  Summer. 

At  ths  camp  of  Willis  Beed.  the  star  of  the 
New  York  Knickerbockers.  Lanier  went  head 
to  head  against  such  established  proa  as 
Reed.  Johnny  Oreen.  Walt  Frazler,  Dave 
Stallworth.  max  9nm*j  and  Canle  Russell. 

"Psopls  teU  ms  that  I  look  a  lot  Uks 
Wima."  said  Bob.  "Btit  he's  a  lot  better  than 
I  am." 

They  have  one  asset  In  common,  that  soft 
left-hand  Jump  shot.  Bob  may  be  more  ac- 
curate with  It  than  Reed  from  outside. 

Lanier  thinks  that  ^et  Maravlch  of  Louisi- 
ana State  Is  the  best  shooter  he's  seen. 

"I  couldn't  believe  it  when  I  saw  Pete  In  a 
toomamsat  at  Oklataona  City,  Man.  he  Is 
tremandousl 

"I'm  not  taking  anything  away  from  Oal- 
Tln  Murphy,  but  Maravlch  Is  something  ( 


Buffalo  Bob  Is  BUIy  cnw  KM)  Kalbaugfa's 
No.  1  booster. 

"Billy  neiver  gets  Mtnugh  ersdlt,"  aald  Buf- 
falo Bob.  "He  can  raaUy  hapdle  the  ball. 
They  press  and  double  team  the  little  guy 
but  he  takea  the  ball  up  the  floor  without 
help.  He  doesat  shoot  a  lot  and  goes  un- 
no4tosd. 

*T<ook  at  his  rtMotlng  percentage,  right  np 
tn  the  BO  class. 

"We  have  great  unity  on  this  team,  and 
Billy  does  a  lot  to  make  It  that  way.  The 
coach  (Larry  Welse)  gives  us  the  privilege  of 
calling  a  meeting  whenever  we  think  there 
should  be  one,  and  of  giving  pep  talks  to  ths 
younger  players." 

Billy  Is  special  to  Lanier  because  being  an 
All-America  does  have  Its  drawbacks. 

"People  hold  yon  tn  awe."  said  lAnler.  "It's 
not  easy  to  have  a  friend  for  Jiist  a  friend 
outside  of  ths  basketball  team. 

"Somehow,  people  think  rm  different  be- 
cause rm  a  big  fenow  («  feet  11  Inches,  m 
pounds) .  But  basketball  platen  are  Just  ac 
normal  as  anyone  stM." 
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(From  the  Buffalo  (N.T.)   Kvenlng  News, 

Mar.  4.  1970] 

Crbis  Bavs  Not  Cramcxb  Csi-vzit — Noa  Has 

"Last  Bussah"  Bom  mi) 

(By  Larry  Falser) 
NiAOABA  UKTvaaarrr,  March  4 — TlM  manner 

Is  more  self-assured,  the  clothes  more  fash- 
ionable and  the  outlook  more  sopblstlcatad. 

But  basically  It's  the  same  Calvm  Murphy 
who  brought  along  his  baton  when  he  visited 
Niagara  University  for  the  first  time  to  talk 
about  playing  basketball.  He  was  a  senior 
In  hl^  school  at  Norwalk.  Conn.  The  varsity 
was  playing  a  game  In  the  Student  Oanter 
and  Calvin  was  introduced  at  haUtlme. 

"The  crowd  gave  him  an  ovation. 

They  havent  stopped  cheering  him  yet. 

Today  he  was  named  to  the  All-America 
team  for  the  second  consecutive  season  and 
soon  he  will  finish  his  college  career  In  the 
National  CollegUte  AthleUc  Association 
Tournament. 

The  other  day  he  chatted  about  that  carsM', 
which  went  through  a  period  of  depression, 
another  of  Individual  success  and  finally,  this 
year,  blossomed  into  a  triumph  for  both 
Murphy  and  his  *^»**« 
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"Do  I  have  any  regrets  about  coming  here?" 
he  answered.  "If  you  had  asked  me  that  In 
my  sophomore  year  I  would  have  given  you 
a  lot  of  regrets. 

"But  everything  worked  out.  One  day  I 
sat  down  and  thought  about  It.  I  received 
much  more  from  Niagara  than  I  gave  It. 

"On  May  30  I'm  going  to  receive  my  degree. 
We're  playing  in  the  NCAA  Tournament.  I 
met  and  married  a  very  lovely  girl  here  (Ver- 
netta  Sykes  of  Buffalo) .  I  learned  a  lot  about 
life  at  Nlagara.- 

Por  a  time  It  seemed  Murphy  would  learn 
nothing  but  controversy.  There  was  an  un- 
healable  friction  between  the  former  basket- 
ball staff  and  the  school  administrator.  It 
received  wide  attention  in  the  national  press 
and  gave  birth  to  rtimors  that  Calvin  would 
transfer  to  another  school. 

But  In  two  years  Niagara  basketball 
changed.  Prom  an  erratic  loser  featured  by 
an  Incredible  shooter,  the  Eagles  became  a 
cohesive  unit  whloh  won  30  games,  won  the 
All-College  Tournament  at  Oklahoma  City 
and  earned  lU  first  berth  In  ths  NCAA 
TDumamant. 

"So  aoM  ever  did  more  for  me  than  the 
two  coachea  who  recrxilted  me  for  Niagara 
(Jim  Maloney  and  Ed  Donahue),"  he  says. 
"They  were  wonderful  and  they  still  are. 
But  the  turning  point  for  us  came  when  they 
left.  The  feud  between  them  and  the  ad- 
ministration had  gone  too  far. 

"What  we  needed  was  a  new  atmosphere." 


What  accounted  for  the  new  atmosphere 
was  a  dynamic  new  coach.  Prank  Layden.  But 
•vsn  Layden's  first  season  was  a  losing  one. 
Before  his  senior  season.  Murphy  was  called 
In  for  a  talk  with  the  ooach. 

'^e  told  me  that  for  us  to  be  a  winning 
team,  everybody  had  to  sacrlflee."  says 
Murphy.  "My  pairtlcular  sacrlflee  was  In  not 
shooting  as  much  as  I  had  been. 

■"Well.  I  tike  to  win.  Just  like  everybody  elee. 
It's  a  lot  more  fun.  It  was  a  brand  new  ex- 
perience, too,  playing  defense  for  40  minutes, 
from  end  line  to  end  line  setting  op  my 
teammstM  around  the  liaakst.'* 

But  as  Niagara  startad  to  play  sound,  all- 
around  baakatiMU.  Murphy's  chanoe  to  chal- 
lenge Fsts  Maravlch  of  Louisiana  State  for 
tlM  nattlonal  scoring  championship  evap- 
orated. 

He  eouldnt  care  leas. 

"Pete's  a  great  All-America,"  he  saya,  "but 
personalty.  I  cant  see  how  bis  teammates 
ean  anjof  pUylng  with  his  taking  5*  rttots  a 
gama.  It's  not  baskstbsll.  I  just  conldnt 
akoot  as  much  as  Pete  does." 

Kis  SOCIAL  urs 

As  Murphy  settled  Into  his  career  at  mag- 


ara.  he  found  his  social  life,  too— in  Buf- 
falo, not  n^ghborlng  Niagara  Palls. 

"The  black  community  dldnt  take  to  me 
too  weU,"  admits  Murphy.  "They've  said  that 
I'm  an  'Uncle  Tom'  who  was  used  by  the 
white  people  In  the  school  up  on  the  hill. 

Tve  never  tried  to  explain  things  to  the 
people  In  the  Palls  I  grew  up  In  a  ghetto, 
too,  and  I  didn't  feel  I  had  to  explain  my- 
self." 

Instead  he  spent  most  of  his  time  In  Buf- 
falo where  he  made  friends  like  Oene  Rober- 
son  and  Roger  Brown.  l>efore  they  were  bas- 
ketlMll  players  at  Canlslus,  and  later,  Bob 
Lanier. 

"As  you  can  tell,  there's  no  love  lost  be- 
tween Bob  and  I  when  we're  on  the  iMtsket- 
ball  court,  but  I  know  him  quite  well  and 
we're  friends  off  the  court.  He  has  a  wonder- 
ful mother  and  father." 

CLOSX    TO    FAIOLT 

Family  means  a  lot  to  Murphy,  who  Is  ex- 
tremely close  to  his  own  mother  and  step- 
father, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Murphy  of  Nor- 
walk. 

"They're  Just  l>eauUful  people,"  he  says. 

His  "substitute  parents"  In  Buffalo  for  the 
last  four  years  have  been  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
Ogden.  The  Ogdens  told  him  to  make  himself 
at  home  with  them  when  he  was  a  freshman 
and  he  took  them  up  on  It. 

"I  Just  moved  In,"  he  latighs.  "They've 
seen  me  grow  up.  They've  heard  my  gripes 
and  heard  my  pleasures.  They've  been  great 
to  me." 

And  now  It  will  be  over  for  Calvin  Murphy 
at  Niagara. 

"But  the  game  doeant  end  for  Niagara 
without  Calvin  Murphy,  or  without  Bob 
Churchwell  or  without  Mike  Brown. 

"The  Eagles  are  going  up.  The  Little 
Three's  going  to  belong  to  Niagara  from  now 
on,"  said  Calvin. 

(Prom  the  Buffalo,  N.T.,  Courier-Express, 

Mar.  19. 19701 

What's  New,  Habbt* 

(By  Phn  Ranallo) 

The  fullest  hospital  bed  In  Western  New 
York  is  located  In  a  bright  comer  room  on 
the  fourth  floor  of  the  Buffalo  General.  The 
bed.  Its  springs  under  stress  and  strain,  la 
chock-full  of  one  fellow— Bob  lAnler. 

Wednesday  morning,  the  St.  Bona  All- 
America  basketball  player  who  will  miss  to- 
night's big  one — Booa's  NCAA  Tournament 
match  with  Jacksonville — was  sitting  up  In 
bed  and  obliging  nurses  and  boapUal  em- 
ployes who  streamed  Into  his  room  and  re- 
quested autographs. 

Bob  lAnler,  as  he  scribbled  away,  was  The 
Establishment's  picture  of  the  All-Americ&n 
boy.  His  strong  face  had  that  scrubbed  look. 
The  hair  was  cropi>ed  short.  The  sideburns 
did  not  extend  beyond  mid-ear. 

A  visitor  studied  the  6-foot  11-lnch  athlete. 
nrou're  amazing.  Bob.  In  this  day  and  age. 
there  you  are — no  Afro-cut,  no  mutton- 
chope,  no  mustache,  no  goatee.  How  come?" 

The  man  standing  beside  the  bed — Robert 
J.  Lanier,  Bob's  father — beat  his  son  to  the 
answer. 

BOB  IS  CLSAIf-CTTT 

"His  mother  and  I  brought  him  up  a  clean- 
cut  kid."  Mr.  Lanier  aald.  "and  that's  the  way 
Bob's  going  to  stay — because  I  make  him 
listen  to  me." 

Big  Bob  Lanier  laughed,  and  his  hearty 
laugh  made  the  bed  Jiggle,  forcing  the  t>ed- 
sprlngs  to  play  strong  defense. 

A  nurse  appeared  In  the  doorway,  tteckoned 
to  Mr.  Lanier,  and  Bob's  dad  left  the  room. 

"My  dad's  old-fashioned,"  Bob  Lanier  said, 
chuckling  "He  broxight  ms  up  the  old- 
fashioned  way — and  the  funny  thing  about  It 
Is  111  probably  Ivlng  up  my  children  the 
same  way." 

The  vlaltor  noticed  a  large  cardboard  box 
In  a  comer  of  the  room.  The  box  measured 
about  three  feat  aquars,  and  was  flllad  to 
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overflowing  with  telegrams,  letters  and  get- 
well  cards. 

He  stuck  a  hand  In  the  box  to  find  out  If  It 
had  a  false  bottom.  It  didn't. 

Bob  Lanier's  eyes  sparkled.  "I  Just  wish 
there  was  a  way  for  me  to  let  all  those  won- 
derful people  know  how  much  they've  helped 
me." 

BOB  HAS  CONFIDKNCE 

Lanier  stared  at  the  cast  on  his  right  leg. 
Then  he  talked  about  his  teammates — the 
Bonnles,  who  tonight  must  face  the  nation's 
tallest  team  without  him. 

"They've  got  a  chance,"  Lanier  said,  "and 
I'm  not  kidding  when  I  say  that.  I'm  being 
realistic. 

"They  can  do  It— If  they  put  it  all  together. 
Bubba  (Oreg  Gary)  and  Matt  (Gantt)  have 
got  to  block  out  underneath  and  make  those 
big  JacksonvUle  players  know  they're  In  a 
battle. 

"And  Billy  (Kalbaugh)  and  Mike  (Kull) 
have  got  to  do  some  fabulous  outside  shoot- 
ing— which  they're  certainly  capable  of 
doing. 

"And  all  our  guys  have  got  to  grab  most 
of  the  loose  balls. 

"Our  guys  are  gutsy.  They'll  play  real  well." 

Lanier  said  he  has  not  decided  which  pro 
league  he  wUl  play  In — the  National  Basket- 
bcUl  Assn.  or  the  American  Basketball  Assn. 

"But  I'll  decide  by  the  first  of  the  week,"  he 
disclosed. 

Which  means  he  Is  within  four  or  five  days 
of  Incoming  a  millionaire. 

SmOINC  IS  HICK 

It  has  l)een  reported  that  the  New  York 
Nets,  the  ABA  club  with  the  rights  to  Lanier, 
have  offered  the  Bona  star  $1,300,000. 

Lanier  choee  not  to  comment  on  the  report. 

If  Lanier  decides  to  cast  his  lot  with  the 
NBA.  he  probably  wUi  be  corraled  by  San 
Diego,  Boeton  or  Detroit,  the  NBA's  l>otitom 


Lanier  gives  indication  he  Is  leaning  to- 
ward the  NBA.  "My  decision  will  not  be  based 
entirely  on  money — regardless  of  what  my 
father  tells  you." 

Bob  glanced  his  fathw's  way,  and  laughed. 

"PresUge  means  something  to  me." 

Asked  If  he  regarded  the  NBA  as  the  pres- 
tige league,  Lanier  said,  "Yes." 

A  man  In  a  wheelchair  and  with  a  cast  on 
his  left  leg  appeared  In  the  doorway.  "How're 
you  feeling  today.  Bob?"  he  asked. 

"Much  better,  thank  you,  sir,"  Lanier  re- 
plied. 

A  few  minutes  later,  the  visitor  said  goodby 
to  Lanier  and  left.  In  the  corridor,  he  cliatted 
with  the  man  In  the  wheelchair. 

"That  Bob  Lanier  Is  a  truly  fine  young 
man,"  the  gentleman  In  the  wheelchair  said. 

The  gentleman  should  know.  He  has  been 
a  good  Judge  for  a  long  time.  He's  Judge 
William  J.  Reagan.  , 


POSTAL  REFORM 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  LOUIBl&NA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Tuesday.  April  28,  1970 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  now  that 
the  Federal  pay  raises  have  passed  Into 
history,  we  hear  new  noises  about  addi- 
tional pay  Increases  possibly  as  Induce- 
ments for  postal  employees  to  rally  sup- 
port for  a  radically  new  postal  reform 
scheme. 

According  to  the  proposed  reform,  the 
post  oflQce  operation  would  become  "an 
independent  establishment,  self-support- 
ing by  January  1,  1978"  and  "empowered 
to  raise  up  to  $10  billion  through  the 
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issue  of  bonds"— which  can  be  expected 
to  have  the  guarantee  of  the  U.S.  tax- 
payers. 

In  the  absence  of  contrary  facts,  it  is 
safe  to  assume  that  this  independent, 
self-supporting  establishment  will  be  tax 
exempt,  nonprofit,  and  probably  free 
from  congressional  investigation.  It  most 
certainly  would  not  be  entrusted  to  free 
enterprise  because  it  would  be  a  profit- 
able, taxpaying  venture  at  present  postal 
rates. 

No  comment  is  offered  that  under  the 
U.S.  Constitution  article  I,  section  8, 
Congress  is  expressly  delegated  by  the 
people  and  the  States  with  the  responsi- 
bility "to  establish  Post  OfBces  and  post 
roads"  just  as  we  are  charged  with  such 
responsibilities  as  regulating  foreign 
commerce,  establishing  inferior  courts, 
to  raise  and  support  armies  and  to  de- 
clare war. 

Congress  has  before  abdicated  Its  re- 
sponsibility. In  1913  the  power  to  coin 
and  regulate  money  was  conferred  on  the 
Federal  Reserve — a  private  banking  mo- 
noply — the  experience  of  which  should 
by  now  have  proven  the  error  of  Congress 
and  the  wisdom  of  the  Foimding  Fathers 
in  placing  money  imder  the  control  of 
Congress  and  thereby  the  people. 

Thinking  Americans  are  pondering 
over  the  postal  situation?  They  wonder 
why  salaries  for  some  postal  employees 
are  continued  at  a  level  as  if  to  want 
employee  discontentment.  Why  a  money- 
losing  bureaucracy  is  continued  so  top 
heavy  with  management  and  experts? 
Why  complaints  of  mediocre  service  are 
handled  with  such  unconcerned  super- 
vision? Why  illegal  strikes  and  work 
stoppages  were  tolerated  without  prose- 
cution? Why  the  continued  threat  for 
higher  and  higher  postage  rates?  It  seems 
almost  as  if  a  design  exists  to  prove  to  the 
American  people  that  the  postal  service 
is  unmanageable  and  incompetent — ^that 
Government  is  incapable  of  discharging 
its  responsibility. 

Questions  are  arising.  Who  would  be 
interested  in  operating  a  money  losing 
postal  department?  Who  could  be  ex- 
pected to  purchase  $10  billion  In  postal 
bonds?  Who  except  for  a  sovereign 
power  would  have  such  extensive  finan- 
cial capital?  Who  would  want  another 
private  mon<«»ly? 

Could  it  be  the  invisible  empire  of  the 
international  bankers? 

Mr.  Speaker  I  submit  the  White  House 
fact  sheet  which  follows : 
Thk    Postai.    Rxosganization    and    Salakt 
Aojusncnrr  Act  or  1970 

1.  TlUe  I  of  the  proposed  legislation  would 
provide  for  creation  of  "an  independent  es- 
tablishment" In  the  Executive  branch  of  the 
Government,  appropriately  Insulated  from 
direct  control  by  the  Congress,  the  White 
House,  the  Budget  Bureau,  or  the  Treasury, 
to  be  known  as  the  United  States  Postal 
Service.  The  Independent  establishment 
would  be  charged  with  providing  a  postal 
system  adapted  to  "the  needs  of  all  the  peo- 
ple." 

3.  The  operating  head  of  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice would  l>e  a  Postmaster  General,  to  be 
named  by  "<"*  "Commissioners  on  Postal 
Costs  and  Revenues"  (not  more  than  five 
from  any  one  political  party)  appointed  by 
the  President  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate.  The  Postmaster  General,  who 
would  not  be  a  member  of  the  President's 
Cabinet,  would  become  the  tenth  member  of 
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the  CommlBslon  on  Postal  Costs  and  Reve- 
nues and  these  ten  would  name  an  eleventh 
member,  who  would  t)e  designated  Deputy 
Postmaster  General.  The  eleven -member 
Commission  would  have  broad  authority  over 
postage  rates,  rates  of  pay,  postal  services 
and  postal  finances.  The  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral would  appoint  a  General  Counsel  and 
such  Assistant  Postmasters  General  as  he 
deemed  necessary. 

3.  The  Preetdentlally  appointed  Commls- 
sloners  would  serve  for  nine-year  staggered 
terms.  The  tenures  of  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral and  the  Deputy  Postmaster  General 
would  be  fixed  by  the  Commission  on  Postal 
Costs  and  Revenues. 

4.  A  thlrteen-member  Advisory  Council 
would  l>e  established  to  advise  the  Commis- 
sion on  Postal  Costs  and  Revenues  on  postal 
rates,  service,  and  compensation.  The  Post- 
master General  and  the  Deputy  Postmaster 
General  would  be  Chairman  and  Vice  Chair- 
man, respectively,  of  the  Advisory  Council, 
and  the  remaining  eleven  members  would  be 
appointed  by  the  President.  Four  of  the 
members  would  represent  major  mall  users, 
four  would  represent  postal  employee  orga- 
nizations, and  three  would  represent  the 
general  public. 

5.  The  Independent  Postal  Service  would 
be  required  to  "plan,  develop,  promote  and 
provide  adequate  and  efficient  postal  service 
at  fair  and  reasonable  rates  and  fees,"  to 
serve,  as  nearly  as  practicable,  "the  entire 
population  of  the  United  States."  It  would  be 
prohibited  from  closing  any  small  post  office 
solely  for  operating  at  a  deficit,  "It  l>elng  the 
Intent  of  Congress  that  effective  postal  serv- 
ice be  Insured  to  residents  of  tx>th  url>an  and 
rural  communities." 

6.  The  proposed  bill  would  authoriae  col- 
lective iMUgalning  over  wages,  hours,  griev- 
ance procedures,  seniority  rights,  holidays 
and  vacations,  Insxirance,  overtime,  training, 
safety,  leaves  of  absence,  promotions,  demo- 
tions, transfers  and  other  matters  subject  to 
collective  bargaining  In  the  private  sector, 
with  final  and  binding  arbitration  to  resolve 
Impasses,  in  lieu  of  the  right  to  strike. 

7.  Collective  bargaining  agreements  would 
have  a  minimum  term  of  two  years,  with  ne- 
gotiations on  a  new  agreement  commencing 
90  days  before  the  termination  date  of  the 
then  existing  contract. 

8.  Failure  to  reach  agreement  on  the  terms 
of  a  new  contraot  prior  to  the  expiration  <rf 
the  old  agrement  would  result  m  the  a^ 
polntment  of  a  three-man  fact  finding  board. 
Labor  and  management  would  each  select  a 
meml>er  of  the  fact  finding  board  from  a  list 
prepared  by  the  Federal  Mediation  and  Con. 
ciliation  Director  and  those  two  would  select 
the  third  member. 

9.  At  the  expiration  of  a  90-day  cooling  off 
period.  If  there  were  still  no  agreement,  the 
Impasse  would  be  referred  to  final  and  bind- 
ing arbitration  by  a  three-member  board 
composed  of  a  designee  of  management,  a 
designee  of  labor,  and  a  chairman  chosen  by 
the  first  two.  The  fact  finding  l)oard  would 
frame  the  Issues  to  be  arbitrated  if  the  par- 
ties could  not  agree  thereon. 

10.  Postal  employees  would  tjecome  mem- 
l>ers  of  the  "Postal  Career  Service."  They 
would  be  covered  by  a  newly  developed  fed- 
eral merit  personnel  prognm  which  would 
retain  the  advantages  of  the  Civil  Service 
but  provide  for  more  flexible  personnel  pro- 
cedures and  greater  opportunity  for  advance- 
ment. All  employees  would  retain  their  full 
benefits  under  the  Civil  Service  Retirement 
system.  The  provisions  of  the  Veterans' 
Preference  Act  and  the  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation system  for  Federal  employees 
would  continue  to  apply.  Present  fringe 
benefits  would  be  retained  as  a  floor,  subject 
to  Improvement  through  collective  bargain- 
ing. 

11.  Political  influence  on  the  selection  or 
promotion  of  postal  personnel  or  on  the 
management  of  postal  affairs  would  be  pro- 
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hlblted.  but  tb«  rlgbt  of  postal  employeos  to 
petition  CkJDgreas  would  be  ezpraaaly  pre- 
served. 

12.  llie  Postal  Servloe  would  be  empowered 
to  ralM  up  to  (10  billion  tlirougb  tbe  Issus 
of  bonds. 

13.  Plnsl  decisions  in  jKistal  rates  and 
postal  services  would  be  made  by  the  nine 
public  members  of  the  Conunlaslon  on  Postal 
Costs  and  Revenues,  after  hearings  by  a 
three-man  Rate  Board,  subject  to  veto  by 
two-tblrds  oX  either  House  of  Congress  with- 
in 60  days  after  the  decision  by  the  Com- 
missioners. 

14.  The  Postal  Service  would  be  required  to 
be  generally  self-supporting  by  January  1, 
1978. 

15.  Title  n  of  the  proposed  bill  would  pro- 
vide an  8%  pay  Increase  to  Postal  employees 
and  would  require  the  Postal  Service  to  ne- 
gotiate a  new  wage  schedule  compressing 
from  ai  years  to  8  years  the  time  required 
for  a  rank  and  file  employee  to  move  from 
the  bottom  step  of  his  grade  to  the  top 
step. 

16.  Promptly  after  enactment,  collective 
bargaining  will  be  required  on  wages,  hours, 
and  working  conditions. 


HORTON  SAYS?  UNITED  STATES 
SHOULD  BE  AN  INTERNATIONAL 
LEADER  IN  PROMOTING  FREE 
TRADE.  BUT  NOT  AN  INTERNA- 
TIONAL  PATSY 


HON.  FRANI  HORTON 

OF    irSW    TO«K 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesdav.  April  2S,  1970 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
early  1960's  when  the  Kennedy  round 
trade  negotiations  opened  up  new  horl- 
sons  in  the  quest  for  free  and  fair  trade 
among  Western  nations,  the  United 
States  of  America  has  taken  the  lead 
among  all  nations  in  opening  its  doors 
to  foreign  products  under  reasonable  and 
fair  terms. 

It  is  right  and  proper  for  the  United 
States,  the  world's  richest  market  and 
most  plentiful  manufacttirer,  to  demon- 
strate its  sincerity  to  its  trading  partners 
by  adopting  policies  which  will  encour- 
age the  expansion  of  freer  trade  in  more 
and  more  commodities.  Economic  theory 
states  that  free  trade,  once  accomplished, 
would  provide  for  more  ef&cient  produc- 
tion aiid  distribution  of  goods  around  the 
world,  because  eventually  each  nation 
would  supply  itself  and  the  rest  of  the 
world  with  those  products  and  services 
which  it  is  best  equipped  to  s\ipply. 

I  applaud  the  leaders  of  our  Govern- 
ment who  have  guided  America  along 
a  course  which  has  encouraged  free 
trade.  But  somehow,  our  leadership  in 
this  area  and  our  sincerity  has  not  had 
the  desired  result  in  the  world  commu- 
nity. 

Our  liberal  hnport  pedicles  on  many 
Items  has  not  encouraged  our  trading 
partners  to  follow  suit  by  lowering  trade 
barriers  to  UjB.  goock  by  a  similar  de- 
gree in  their  own  countries.  In  fact,  the 
effect  has  been  quite  the  opposite. 

Instead  of  a  good  faith  reciprocity  in 
lowering  trade  barriers  to  the  mutual 
benefit  of  trading  countries,  our  tradtav 
partners  In  too  many  instances  seem 
bent  on  a  policy  of  taking  Uncle  Sam 
for  whatever  he  is  worth. 
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While  we  have  extended  easier  trading 
policies  with  Western  European  na- 
tions, their  reciprocal  moves  to  lower  the 
barriers  against  American  agricultural 
and  automotive  products  have  not  been 
forthcoming.  Despite  the  brisk  trade 
across  the  Pacific  from  Japan  to  the 
United  States,  the  Japanese  have  been 
particularly  intransigent  about  taking 
steps  to  reciprocate.  They  enjoy  increas- 
ing exix>rt  markets  for  electronics,  tex- 
tiles, automobiles,  pianos,  and  other 
products  in  this  coimtry,  but  their 
barriers  against  many  U.S.  products 
remain  steadfastly  noncompetitive. 

The  result  has  been  a  tragic  one  for 
the  trend  of  Americas  economy.  While 
once  we  enjoyed  an  export  surplus  which 
served  as  the  backbone  of  our  inter- 
national balance  of  payments,  there  is 
barely  a  trace  remaining  of  this  surplus. 
Instead,  our  imports  have  skyrocketed, 
and  this  unhealthy  situation  has  coupled 
with  other  factors  to  accelerate  our  dan- 
gerous rate  of  inflation  over  the  past 
few  years. 

The  rise  of  imports  has  been  particu- 
larly fierce  in  certain  product  areiu. 
Pianos  and  dairy  products  are  two  which 
I  have  been  concerned  with  In  the  past. 
But  even  more  severely  injured  have 
been  the  textile  and  footwear  Industries 
in  America.  A  larger  and  larger  share  of 
the  UjS.  market  for  these  itons  is  being 
corralled  by  countries  whose  laborers  in 
these  industries  are  paid  only  a  tiny 
fraction  of  what  skilled  American  shoe 
and  textile  workers  are  paid. 

The  Nixon  administration  has  recog- 
nized the  serious  problem  facing  these 
industries.  They  did  not  see  a  need  for 
drastic  retaliatory  action,  in/stead.  they 
have  approached  the  countries  con- 
cerned repeatedly  to  renegotiate  the 
basis  for  trade  in  these  products. 

Not  seeking  or  wanting  to  reverse  the 
trend  of  U.S.  leadership  toward  free 
trade,  the  administration  has  sought  re- 
sponsibly to  work  out  these  problems 
without  taking  countermeasures  that 
could  shatter  the  progress  we  have  made 
over  the  last  10  years. 

But  these  nations  have  turned  a  cold 
shoulder  to  administration  overtures  for 
negotiation  on  trade  questions.  They 
have  enjoyed  vast  profit  and  economic 
improvement  in  their  own  countries  as  a 
result  of  our  liberal  trade  policies.  Now, 
in  the  face  of  requests  that  they  help 
avoid  needless  damage  to  these  crucial 
UJB.  Industries,  they  refuse  to  cooperate. 

I  need  not  launch  into  an  extended 
discussion  of  the  effects  of  skyrocketing 
foreign  imports  on  the  XJS.  shoe  and  tex- 
tile Industries.  The  potential,  and  in 
many  cases  the  realization  of  plant  clos- 
ings and  imemployment  is  apparent  to 
allof  iw. 

I  agree  with  the  Presidoit  that  it  would 
be  tmwise  and  unnecessary  to  slam  the 
door  against  all  imports  of  these  items, 
even  though  the  temptation  to  retaliate 
for  Infiexible  trade  policies  of  some  of 
our  trading  partners  is  real. 

We  cannot  abandon  our  long-range 
and  present  desire  to  further  world  trade, 
which  can  benefit  the  economic  health 
of  every  nation. 

Nor  can  we  allow  ourselves  to  be 
taken  by  any  trading  partner  as  an  In- 
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ternatlonal  patsy  for  allowing  our  Gov- 
ernment to  demonstrate  its  sincere  de- 
sire to  promote  trade  by  taking  the  lead 
in  lowering  trade  barriers. 

I  believe  the  most  responsible  ap- 
proach that  Congress  can  take  is  to  give 
the  President  a  tnimp  card  in  his  at- 
tempts to  get  meaningful  negotiations 
started  In  the  footwear  and  textile  trade 
questions.  The  esteemed  chairman  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  Wilbur  Mills,  has  introduced  a 
bill  which  provides  alternative  relief  to 
these  American  industries. 

It  provides  a  quota  for  these  imports 
which  would  automatically  be  lifted  if 
the  President  is  able  to  negotiate  an  in- 
ternational agreement  on  trade  policies 
affecting  textiles  and  footwear. 

Thus,  the  only  instance  where  this 
quota  would  become  effective.  Is  where  a 
trading  partner  refuses  to  enter  mean- 
ingful negotiations.  In  this  event,  it  is  up 
to  Congress  to  apply  protections  for  these 
vital  domestic  industries,  as  a  substitute 
for  international  good  faith  in  pursuing 
a  reciprocal  and  mutually  beneficial 
course. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wholeheartedly  sup- 
port the  prudent  and  responsible  ap- 
proach of  the  MUls  bill,  H.R.  16920.  I 
have  indicated  my  support  by  co-spon- 
soring this  bill,  and  I  will  be  glad  to 
testify  in  its  support  when  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  considers  trade  prob- 
lems later  this  year. 

Many  businesses  in  both  the  textile  and 
shoe  fields  are  endangered  by  current 
Import  trends,  and  several  are  located 
in  my  congressional  district. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  include 
in  the  Ricoao  the  text  of  letters  I  have 
received  from  a  nationally  respected 
labor  leader  in  my  district,  from  the 
head  of  an  Important  apparel  firm  in 
Rochester,  N.Y.,  and  a  letter  from  the 
mayor  of  Rochester,  who  has  supported 
responsible  legislative  action  in  this  area. 
In  addition,  I  would  like  to  include  the 
text  of  the  legislation  I  have  submitted, 
which  is  parallel  to  the  Mills  bill.  H.R. 
16920: 

RocBisTxa    Joxirr    Boabo,    Amal- 

GAMATKD   CLOTHZNO   WOBKBU   OV 

Am^tts. 


Rochester.  N.T..  AprO  »4, 1970. 
Hon.  Frank  Hobtok, 
House  of  Representatlvee, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkas  Conoscssman  Hobton:  I  am  writing 
in  behalf  of  the  more  than  thirteen  thou- 
sand members  of  the  Rochester  Joint  Board 
of  the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of 
America.  APL-CIO  to  urge  you  to  co-spon- 
sor the  bill  recently  Introduced  by  Chair- 
man Wilbur  MUls  and  others  to  regulate 
Imports  of  textiles  and  apparel. 

The  growing  flood  of  imports  from  Par 
Eastern  nations,  made  at  wages  as  low  as 
7<  an  hour,  are  having  a  serious  effect  on 
empl03rment  and  earnings  of  our  member- 
ship. The  needle  trades  are  our  nation's 
largest  manufacturing  industry,  and  are 
particularly  needed  for  the  Job  opportuni- 
ties they  provlds  to  women  and  members 
of  minority  groups  with  moderate  skills. 
The  nation  cannot  afford  major  unemploy- 
ment In  the  teztlle-apparel  Industry. 

And  yet  that  Is  precisely  what  will  occur 
If  Imports  of  these  items  are  not  brought 
under  control.  Almost  ten  years  ago  the 
United  States  signed  an  tntematlanal  agree- 
ment regolatlag  imports  of  oottoa  fktUss 
apparel.   Hie   agreameat   has  serTsd   both 
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Importing  and  exporting  hatlons  well,  by 
enabling  both  to  plan  ahead  and  absorb 
the  Impact  without  disruption.  In  the  years 
since,  however,  imports  of  textllee-apparel 
made  of  wool  and  man-made  fibers  have 
climbed  at  tremendous  rates — from  40  per- 
cent to  300  percent  a  year  in  many  cate- 
gories. 

If  these  imports  are  not  brought  under 
regulation,  you  can  expect  growing  unem- 
ployment in  this  Industry,  among  workers 
whose  only  alternative  may  well  be  the  wel- 
fare rolls. 

The  recently  Introduced  Mills  Bill  pro- 
vides quotas  for  textile  and  apparel  artl- 
eles,  with  provision  for  exporting  countries 
to  maintain  a  proportionate  share  of  our 
market  in  future  years.  It  also  provides  that 
If  the  President  is  able  to  negotiate  an  In- 
ternational agreement,  the  quota  will  be 
dropped.  In  other  words,  exporting  nations 
will  have  an  incentive  to  negotiate  such 
agreements — which  until  now,  despite  the 
government's  efforts,  they  have  refiued  to 
do. 

The  Amalgamated,  like  most  trade  unions, 
la  B  firm  beUever  in  international  trade.  But 
trade  which  goes  only  one  way  (most  ex- 
porting nations  don't  permit  imports) ,  and 
which  destroys  Jobs  and  working  conditions 
cannot  be  defended.  It  is  particularly  vital 
to  our  oonmiunlty  that  this  legislation  be 
passed  without  delay,  and  I  hope  It  wlU 
your  name  as  sponsor. 
Very  truly  yours, 

ASBAHAU  CBATMAN, 

Manager. 

Sttpkbba  Cbavats,  Inc., 
Rochester.  N.Y.,  April  23,  1970. 
Hon.  Pbank  Hobton, 
House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dbab  Runk:  I  believe  this  is  the  first  time 
that  SnpertM  Cravats  has  asked  you  to  back 
certain  legislation.  This  should  be  very  \m- 
derstandable  because  basically  the  manage- 
ment of  this  firm  has  been  very  mindful  of  a 
free  trading  phlloeopfay  and  because  our 
Tashlon  Inspirations  used  to  (no  longer  so), 
eome  from  foreign  lands. 

Today  we  are  still  dependent  on  Imports 
from  European  fashion-oriented  mills  to  sup- 
plement the  creativity  of  our  small  but  flour- 
ishing domestic  Industry,  which  domestic 
Industry  we  have  consciously  furthered  over 
the  years  with  total  dlnegard  for  our  mone- 
tary interests.  Nottilng  Is  more  Important  to 
US  as  management  of  a  concern  almost  100 
yean  old,  than  the  consciousness  for  the 
need  of  a  strong  domestic  base  on  the  weav- 
Ir?  level  as  well  as  on  our  own,  the  cuttlag 
leveL 

We  have  never  asked  for  protective  meas- 
Tires  and  if  we  do  so  today  we  do  it  by  back- 
ing a  very  carefully  written  law  which  gives 
minimum  protection  to  our  workers.  Since 
there  are  neither  wage  nor  price  controls  In 
eflect  and  since  the  Inflationary  pressures  of 
a  tremendous  defense  budget  tend  to  raise 
eost-oC-Uvtng  Indexes,  the  protection  of  the 
living  standard  of  our  workers  on  aU  levels 
demands  that  indiscriminate,  unhampered 
Import  oT  products  from  countries  who  have 
bowl-of-rlce  living  standards  must  be 
stopped. 

A  study  of  bUl  H.R.  16930,  copy  of  which  Is 
attached.  wlU  show  that  it  provides  for 
reasonable  importation  as  well  as  fvoteetlon 
against  the  flood  of  cheap  labor  importation. 

I  phoned  your  office  yesterday  and  asked 
that  if  you  agreed  with  the  tenor  of  the  bill 
you  Introduce  your  own  bill  along  similar 
lines.  I  ascertained  from  your  oOce  that  you 
are  concerned  with  the  problem  and  are 
working  on  fntore  legislation. 

In  all  the  years  yoa  have  represented  tMs 
district  in  Congress,  you  Icnow  that  we  have 
never  made  requests  of  you  on  the  legis- 
lative lewl.  TIM  fact  that  we  do  ask  for  ycmr 
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help  at  this  time  will  show  you  bow  con- 
cerned we  are. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  whatever  you 
can  do  In  the  interest  of  a  large  group  of 
your  constituents  and  in  the  Interest  of  the 
whole  apparel  Industry,  the  existence  of 
which  Is  seriously  threatened  at  this  time. 
Please  do  not  construe  our  attitude  as 
being  opposed  to  foreign  competition  per  se. 
CordiaUy, 

Relitut  Hcbtz, 
Chairman  of  the  Board.  Chief  Executive 
Officer. 

CITT   or   ROCHESTEB,   N.T., 

March  23.  1970. 
Hon.  Fbawk  Hobton, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Frank:  Enclosed  you  will  find  a  copy 
of  a  proclamation  I  have  Issued  on  behalf 
of  the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  cam- 
paign to  curb  the  flood  of  unregulated  Im- 
ports from  low-wage  countries.  As  you  may 
Imow,  some  seven  thousand  Amalgamated 
members  marched  In  Rochester  in  support 
of  this  cause. 

Because  of  the  vital  Importance  of  this 
subject  to  literally  thousands  of  Rochester- 
lans  I  win  appreciate  anything  yon  can  do 
to  support  their  program  to  set  reasonable 
limits  on  clothing  Imports. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Sx'EPHBN  Mat. 

HJl.  

A  bin  to  provide  for  orderly  trade  in  textile 

articles  and  articles  of  leather  footwear  and 

for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica tK  Congress  assembted. 

Sac.  101.  The  Congress  finds  that  the  mar- 
keta  for  textile  articles  and  articles  of  leather 
footwear  in  the  United  States  have  been  dis- 
rupted by  tlve  large  volume  and  increased 
amounta  of  such  articles  of  foreign  origin  en- 
tered, or  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for  con- 
sumption In  recent  years. 

The  Long  Term  Cotton  Textile  Arrange- 
ment entered  into  by  the  United  States  and 
otiier  nations  la  1861  is  not  adequate  to  pre- 
vent disruption  of  marketa  for  teztUe  articles 
in  ttas  United  States  becaiise  the  Arrange- 
ment is  limited  to  cotton  textile  artiides 
whereas  advances  In  textile  technology  and 
marketing  practices  have  made  textile  ar- 
ticles of  cotton,  wool  and  man-made  fibers, 
as  well  as  articles  of  blends  of  these  and 
other  textile  flbars,  competitively  interde- 
pendent. The  continuing  high  and  increas- 
ingly disruptive  level  of  Imports  of  wool  tex- 
tiles, and  the  large  and  rapidly  growing  vol- 
ume of  Unporto  of  textile  articles  of  man- 
made  fibers,  and  of  blends  of  these  fibers  with 
other  fibers  have  increased  the  extent  and 
severity  of  the  disruption  of  markets  for  tex- 
tile articles  In  the  United  States  far  beyond 
that  which  the  President  has  been  able  or 
empowered  to  remedy  under  the  Long  Term 
Cotton  Textile  Arrangement  or  Its  enabling 
legislation. 

The  Congress  also  finds  the  rapidly  in- 
creasing penetration  of  U.S.  footwear  mar- 
kets by  imported  shoes  to  be  a  specific  cause 
of  footwear  plant  closings  In  the  U.S.  This 
increase  has  been  relentless  for  more  than 
10  years.  No  change  in  this  alarming  trend 
is  now  foreseen. 

As  a  result,  the  increasing  dlsniption  of 
the  nation's  textile  and  footwear  marketa 
has  injured  workers  in  the  domestic  textile 
and  leather  footwear  industry  through 
underemployment  and  unemployment.  The 
standard  of  Uving  of  the  xxation's  textile  and 
leather  footwear  workers,  amd  the  economic 
well  being  of  their  communltes,  is  being 
threatened  by  the  ineffectiveness  of  present 
laws  and  international  arrangements  to  reg- 
ulate importo  of  tcxtnes  and  leather  foot- 
wear articles  In  a  manner  oonslstent  with 
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continued  participation  of  domestic  pro- 
ducers of  such  articles  In  the  growth  of  the 
textile  and  leather  footwear  markets  of  the 
United  States  on  a  reasonable  and  economi- 
cally sound  basis. 

Sec.  102.  It  is  the  policy  and  purpose  of 
this  Act  to  provide  tor  the  regulation  of 
commerce  in  textile  articles  and  Ln  articles 
of  leather  footwear  among  the  several  States 
and  with  foreign  nations  so  as  to  foster  the 
maintenance  and  ^panslon  of  economically 
strong  textile  and  footwear  industries  in  the 
United  States  and  to  avoid  the  disruption  of 
markets  for  textile  and  leather  footwear  ar- 
ticles in  the  United  States.  This  regulation 
shall  be  accomplished  by  the  imposition  of 
quantitative  limitations,  by  categories,  on 
importa  of  all  textile  articles  and  on  importa 
of  all  articles  of  leather  footwear  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  Sec.  103  of  this 
Act,  or  by  agreement  with  other  govem- 
menta  or  instrumentalities  providing  sepa- 
rately for  limiting  impiorts.  by  categories,  of 
all  textile  articles  or  all  articles  of  leather 
footwear,  or  both,  from  such  nations  or  in- 
strumentalities into  the  United  States  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Sec.  104 
of  this  Act. 

Sbc.  103.  Except  as  provided  In  Section 
104,  the  total  quantity  of  each  category  of 
textile  articles  and  articles  of  leather  foot- 
wear originating  in  any  co\mtry  which  may 
be  entered,  or  withdrawn  from  warehouse, 
for  consumption  during  the  calendar  year 
beginning  January  1.  1970  ahall  be  limited 
to  the  average  annual  quantity  of  such  cate- 
gory originating  in  such  country  which  was 
entered,  or  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for 
consumption  during  the  two  calendar  years 
1987-68.  Beginning  with  the  calendar  year 
1971  the  total  quantity  of  each  such  category 
originating  In  any  country  which  may  be 
entered,  or  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for 
consumption  during  that  calendar  year  and 
during  each  succeeding  calendar  year  shall 
be  increased  or  decreased  by  an  amount  pro- 
portionate to  the  increase  or  decrease  in  do- 
mestic consumption  of  that  category  din-lng 
the  preceding  calendar  year  as  compared 
with  the  average  domestic  consumption 
thereof  during  the  two  calendar  years  Immc- 
dUtely  preceding  such  ralrnrtar  year  as  da- 
termined  by  the  Secretary  of  Commcroa. 

Sac.  104.  Tbe  President  is  autborlaed  to 
enter  into  inteniational  arrangementa  or 
agreementa  with  foreign  governntenta  or 
instrumentaUtles  separately  regulating,  by 
category,  the  quantities  of  all  textile  articles 
or  all  articles  of  leather  footwear,  cw  both, 
originating  In  such  nations  or  instrumen- 
talities which  may  be  entered,  or  withdrawn 
from  warehouse,  for  consumption.  The  pro- 
visions of  each  such  arrangement  or  agree- 
ment entered  Into  hereunder  shall  substan- 
tially carry  out  and  Implement  the  declared 
purposes  and  findings  of  this  Act  and  assure 
the  avoidance  of  the  disruption  of  the  mar- 
kets for  textile  articles  and  arUcles  of  leather 
footwear  In  the  United  States.  The  President 
shall  make  such  arrangementa  or  agreementa 
effective  by  proclamation  and  Is  authorized 
to  issue  regulations  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  terms  thereof.  The  total  quantity  of 
each  category  of  textile  articles  or  articles 
of  leather  footwear  which  may  be  entered, 
or  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for  consump- 
tion from  any  country  which  has  entered 
into  such  an  arrangement  or  agreement  here- 
under covering  that  category  shall  not  be 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  Section  103 
while  such  agreement  Is  In  force  and  effect. 
Nothing  herein  shaU  affect  the  authority 
provided  under  Section  22  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  I9S3,  as  amended. 

Sec.  lOS.  The  quantttatlve  Import  Umlta- 
Uons  on  textile  artk;les  of  cotton  heretofore 
established  by  the  United  States  pursuant  to 
the  Long  Term  Cotton  Tbxtfle  Arrangement 
or  pm'suant  to  bilateral  agfeemeiils  hereto- 
fore entered  into  by  the  United  States  as 
provided  in  such.  Azranganient  sbaU  super- 
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o«de  tb«  proTlsloDs  of  this  Act  until  the 
expiration  of  tbe  Arrangement. 

Sec.  108.  For  tbe  purpose  of  this  Act — 

(a)  Tb*  tann  "textile  articles"  includes 
top.  yam,  fabric,  apparel,  household  and  In- 
dustrial textile  products,  cordage  products, 
man-made  staple  fiber,  filaments,  and  fila- 
ment yams,  and  all  other  textile  manufac- 
tures, whether  spun,  woven,  knit,  felted, 
bonded,  laminated,  or  otherwise  m^tnufac- 
tured  of  cotton,  wool,  manmade  fiber,  or 
silk,  or  of  any  combination  or  blend  thereof, 
or  in  combination  with  other  fiber (s)  or 
substance(8)  including  animal  hairs  or  furs. 
The  term  "textile  articles,"  for  the  purposes 
of  this  Act,  shall  not  Include  natural  fiber 
In  Its  unprocessed  state  such  as  raw  cotton, 
raw  wool,  raw  silk,  or  raw  jute:  spun  yams 
or  silk,  wholly  of  non-contlnaoua  silk  fibers, 
not  colored;  or  any  article  which  Is  now 
entitled  to  entry  free  of  duty. 

(b)  The  ters.  "leather  footwear"  Includes 
those  articles  of  leather  and  of  vinyl  spec- 
ified in  Items  700.05  through  700.45.  inclu- 
sive. Item  700.55.  and  Items  700.66  through 
700.85,  inclusive,  of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of 
the  United  States.  Annotated. 

(c)  The  term  "category"  -neans  a  subdivi- 
sion of  textile  articles,  or  of  articles  of  leath- 
er footwear,  as  the  case  may  be.  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  the 
purposes  of  ttUs  Act.  tislng  as  a  guide  the 
^▼e-diglt  and  seven-digit  item  numbers  ap- 
plicable to  such  articles  In  the  Tariff  Sched- 
ules of  the  United  States  AnnoMted  (1960), 
as  published  by  the  United  States  Tariff 
Commission,  or  as  subsequently  amended, 
modified,  or  revised. 

(d)  The  term  "textile  Industry"  means  all 
establistiments  in  the  United  States  engaged 
In  the  production  of  'extile  articles. 

(e)  The  term  "footwear  Industry"  means 
all  esUbllshmenU  In  the  United  SUtes 
engaged  In  the  production  of  leather  foot- 
wear. 

TITTX  n— ADJUSTMENT  OF  IMPORTS  AND 

ADJUSmOKT  ASSISTANCE  FOR  FIRMS 

ANDWOBKKRS 

Sac.  aoi.  The  Congress  finds  that  the  as- 
sistance which  it  Intended  be  available  to 
domestic  industries,  firms,  and  groups  of 
workers  caused  or  threatened  with  serious 
injury  by  Increased  Imports  has,  in  the 
administration  of  title  m  of  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  of  1063,  been  denied  virtually 
all  applicants.  The  Congress  intends,  and 
finds  it  In  the  national  Interest,  that  the 
forms  of  assistance  specified  In  such  Act 
be  promptly  and  readily  available  for  any 
industry,  firm,  or  group  of  workers  caused 
or  threatened  with  serious  injury  due  in  any 
substantial  degree  to  increased  imports  even 
tboogh  other  economic  ^mcon  are  found  in 
•qual  or  greater  degree  to  contribute  to  such 
■etiutl  or  threatened  Injury.  It  is  the  pur- 
pose of  this  title  to  proiTlde  for  a  reform 
of  the  administration  of  title  m  of  the  Trade 
■xpanslon  Act  of  1063  to  this  end. 

8k.  203.  (a)  SecUon  301  of  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  of  1063  (19  U.8.C.  1901)  U 
•mended  as  follows: 

(1)    SubaecUoa    (b)(1)    U   amended   by 


striking  out  "as  a  result  in  major  part  of 
concessions  granted  imder  trade  agree- 
ments.". 

(2)  Subsection  (b)(a)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "the  major  factor  in  causing, 
or  threatening  to  cause,  such  injury"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "a  substantial  cause 
of  serious  Injury,  or  the  threat  thereof". 

(3)  Subsection  (c)(1)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  ",  as  a  restilt  In  major  part  of 
concessions  granted  \mder  trade  agree- 
ments,". 

(4)  Subsection  (c)  (3)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  ",  as  a  result  In  major  part  of 
concessions  granted  under  trade  agree- 
ments,". 

(5)  SubsecUon  (c)(3)  U  amended  by 
striking  out  "the  major  factor  In  causing, 
or  threatening  to  cause,  such  injury  or 
unemployment  or  underemployment"  and 
inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "a  substantial  cause 
of  such  injury  or  unemployment  or  under- 
employment, or  the  threat  thereof." 

(6)  In  subsecUon  (b)  the  paragraph  re- 
numbered (3)  is  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing sentence:  "For  purposes  of  this  para- 
graph, reports  made  during  the  1-year  period 
preceding  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
shall  be  treated  by  the  Tariff  Commission 
as  having  been  made  prior  to  ttiat  period." 

(b)  SecUon  302  of  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  of  1062  (10  U.S.C.  1002)  is  amended  as 
follows : 

(1)  SubsecUon  (b)(1)  U  amended  by 
striking  out  "(which  the  Tariff  Commission 
has  determined  to  result  from  ooncesslons 
granted  under  trade  agreemenu )  have  caused 
serious  Injury  or  threat  thereof"  and  insert- 
ing In  Ueu  thereof  "have  been  a  substan- 
tial cause  of  serious  injury,  or  the  threat 
thereof,". 

(2)  SubsecUon  (b)  (3)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out'"( which  the  Tariff  Commission 
has  determined  to  result  from  concessions 
granted  under  trade  agreements)  have 
caused  or  threatened  to  cause  unemploy- 
ment or  imderemployment '  and  inserttng  in 
Ueu  thereof  "have  been  a  substantial  cause 
of  unemployment  or  underemployment,  or 
the  threat  thereof,". 

(c)  SecUon  817(a)  (2)  of  the  Trade  Expan- 
sion Act  of  1062  (10  use.  1017(2))  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "by  the  Increased 
Imports  which  the  Tariff  Commission  has 
determined  to  result  from  concessions  grant- 
ed under  trade  agreements"  and  Inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "by  the  increased  Imports 
Identified  by  the  Tariff  Conmilsslon  under 
section  301  (b)(1)". 

(d)  SecUon  337  of  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  of  lOOa  (10  VS.C.  1077,  U  amended  by 
Inserting  ",  including  training  not  otherwise 
aTallable,"  after  "adjustment  assistance". 

(e)  SecUon  351  of  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  of  1963  (19  VB.C.  1981)  U  amended  as 
foUows: 

(1)  SubsecUon  (a)(1)  U  amended  by 
striking  out  "causing  or  threatening  to  cause 
serious  Injury"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"Increased  Imports  of  which  hare  been  found 
by  the  Commission  to  be  a  subataatlal  eause 
of  serious  injuxr,  or  the  threat  thereof.". 

(3)  Subeaotton  (a)  (4)  U  repealed. 


(3)  Subsection  (e)  (1)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  clause  (B)  In  Its  entirety,  and 
deleting  "-(A) "  in  the  body  of  the  subsection 
and  ",  and"  foUowlng  the  word  "Interest", 
and  inserting  a  period  after  "intereet". 

(4)  SubsecUon  (c)  (1)  is  further  amended 
by  striking  out "  ( 1 ) ". 

(5)  Subsection  (c)  (3)  Is  repealed. 

(6)  Subsection  (d)  (3)  is  repealed. 

(7)  Subsection  (d)  (4)  Is  redesignated  (d) 
(3),  and  subsecUon  (d)(6)  is  redesignated 
(d)(4). 

(f)  Section  352  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act 
of  1062  (19  U.S.C.  1082)  U  amended  by 
striking  out  In  subsecUon  (a)  "causing  or 
threatening  to  cause  serious  injury"  and 
inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "increased  Imports 
of  which  have  been  found  by  the  Commission 
to  be  a  substantial  cause  of  serious  injury, 
or  the  threat  thereof,". 

(g)  Section  405  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act 
of  1063  (10  U.S.O.  1806)  U  amended  by  add- 
ing a  new  subsection  7  as  follows: 

"(7)  For  the  purpoees  of  secUon  SOl(b)  (1) 
of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1062  (10 
U.S.C.  1001(b)  (1) ),  as  amended  by  this  Act, 
the  term  'domestic  Industry'  means  the  ag- 
gregate of  those  firms  or  appropriate  subdi- 
visions thereof  which  produce  the  like  or 
directly  compeUtlve  article.  Where  the  article 
Is  produced  in  a  dlsUnct  part  or  section  of 
an  establlstiment,  whether  or  not  the  firm 
has  one  or  more  establishments,  such  part 
or  section  shall  be  considered  an  appropriate 
subdivision." 

Sec.  303.  (a)  For  the  limited  purpose  of 
providing  the  President  with  authority  to 
enter  into  such  trade  agreements  as  he 
may  find  to  be  appropriate  In  carrying  out 
existing  trade  agreement  obllgaUons  which 
he  finds  appUcable  as  an  incident  to  ac- 
Uons  taken  by  him  pursuant  to  secUon  351 
of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1062  (19 
n.S.C.  1081),  secUon  201(a)(1)  of  that  Act 
(10  VS.C.  1821  (a)(1)  U  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "July  1.  1967"  and  InserUng  In  Ueu 
thereof  "July  1.  1978". 

(b)  The  limitations  set  forth  In  secUon 
201(b)  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962 
(19  UJ3.C.  1821(b) )  shaU  be  appUcable,  with- 
out excepUon  other  than  as  provided  in 
section  354  of  that  Act  (19  U.S.C.  1884),  to 
proclamations  Issued  pursuant  to  the  au- 
thority granted  under  subsecUon  (a). 

Sxc.  204.  Any  investigation  by  the  Tariff 
Commission  under  section  301  of  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  of  1963  (19  UjB.C.  1901)  for 
tariff  adjustment  under  section  351  of  that 
Act  (19  UJB.C.  1081)  or  for  a  llmltaUon  of 
Imports  imder  orderly  marketing  agreements 
pursuant  to  secUon  362  of  that  Act  (19 
U.S.C.  1982)  which  Is  in  progress  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  shaU  be 
continued  under  said  secUons  301,  851  and 
353,  as  amended  by  this  Act,  as  If  the  peti- 
tion had  been  filed  originally  und^r  the  pro- 
visions of  such  amended  section.  For  the 
purpose  of  section  301(f)  of  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  of  1963  (19  VA.C.  1901(f)). 
such  petition  shaU  be  treated  aa  having 
been  filed  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES—  Wednesday,  AprU  29,  1970 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Edward  O.  Latch, 
DJ}..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

1  John  4:  4.  He  who  is  in  you  is  greater 
than  he  who  U  in  the  world. 

Eternal  God.  oar  Father,  we  lift  our 
hearts  tmto  Thee  In  prayer  and  with  our 
hearts  our  hands  to  do  Thy  work  tn  this 
disturbed  and  disordered  world.  During 
this  time  of  troui>k  and  turmoil  be  Thou 


our  stay,  our  shield,  and  our  supiwrt. 
Steady  our  minds,  strengthen  our  wlUs, 
sustain  our  spirits. 

Restrahi  those  who  with  wild  oratory 
and  violent  means  would  intimidate  our 
leaders  and  even  destroy  our  Oovem- 
ment.  Do  Thou  make  strong  and  stable 
the  hearts  and  hands  of  those  who  seek 
freedom  for  all.  Justice  among  all,  peace 
to  all.  and  good  wlU  by  aU. 

May  thoee  who  labor  for  the  good  of 


their  fellow  men  feel  the  supiwrt  of  Thy 
presence  in  their  endeavors  to  make  our 
country  great  tn  goodness  and  to  keep 
her  good  in  greatness. 

m  the  spirit  of  Him  who  went  about 
doing  good  we  pray.  Amen. 


THB  JOX7RNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yeg- 
terday  was  read  and  approved. 
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III 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one 
of  his  secretaries,  who  also  Informed  the 
House  that  on  the  following  dates  the 
President  approved  and  signed  bills  and 
a  joint  resolution  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

On  AprU  33,  1970: 

HJt.  15349.  An  act  to  amend  the  RaUway 
Labor  Act  in  order  to  change  the  number  of 
carrier  representatives  and  labor  organisa- 
tion repreeentaUves  of  the  National  Railroad 
Adjustment  Board,  and  for  other  purposes. 
On  April  34. 1970: 

HJi.  8654.  An  act  to  provide  that,  for  pur- 
poses of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964. 
Individuals  who  were  Ulegally  detained  dur- 
ing 1968  by  the  Democratic  People's  Repub- 
lic of  Korea  shall  be  treated  as  serving  In  a 
combat  gone. 

On  AprU  37. 1970: 

HJ.  Res.  361.  Joint  resolution  to  authorise 
tbe  President  to  proclaim  the  last  Friday  of 
AprU  1070  as  "NaUonal  Arbor  Day." 


FLAG  DAY— AUTHORITY  FOR  THE 
BPRAKER   TO  DECLARE  RECESS 

(Mr.  ALBERT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Sunday, 
June  14,  will  mark  the  193d  aniuversary 
of  Flag  Day.  It  has  been  the  practice  of 
the  House  for  a  good  many  years  to  have 
proper  observances  commemorating  Flag 
Day  here  in  the  House. 

Mr.  I^Teaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  may  be  in  order  at  any  time  on 
Monday,  June  15,  for  the  Speaker  to 
declare  a  recess  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
serving and  commemorating  Flag  Day 
in  such  manner  as  the  Speaker  may 
deem  appropriate. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DESIGNATING  COMMITTEE  FOR 
APPROPRIATE  CEREMONIES  ON 
FLAG  DAY 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  win  state 
for  the  information  of  the  Members  of 
the  House  that  after  consultation  with 
the  distinguished  minority  leader,  the 
Chair  has  informally  designated  the 
following  Members  to  oonstitate  a  com- 
mittee to  make  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments for  appropriate  ceremtmies  in 
accordance  with  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement  Just  adopted: 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Brooks),  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Nichols),  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  RoTTsxBusa) .  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Miesourl  (Mr.  Hall). 


IN  FAIRNESS  TO  HIM,  OUR  AMBAS- 
SADOR TO  SWEDEN  SHOULD  BE 
WITHDRAWN 

(Mr.  RIVERS  asked  and  was  given 
petmlsslon  to  address  ttie  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  eztoid  his  re- 
maiks.) 


BCr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the 
indignities  our  distinguished  Ambassa- 
dor to  Sweden  has  had  to  undergo  are 
absolutely  inexcusable.  Jerome  Holland 
is  a  great  American,  and  a  great  educa- 
tor.  He  served  on  my  draft  pand.  He 
helped  us  to  write  the  present  draft  law. 
He  was  a  great  athlete  and  an  Ail-Amer- 
ican football  player.  He  knows  what  fair 
play  is. 

These  Swedes  have  not  given  him  prop- 
er req;>ect,  not  even  respectability. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  Jerome  Holland 
should  be  invited  home  by  the  President, 
and  the  President  should  consider  reduc- 
ing our  Embassy  in  Sweden  to  that  of  a 
consulate  not  only  for  this  Indignity,  but 
for  other  actions  where  they  have  de- 
coyed our  servicemen  away  from  their 
posts  of  duty  and  caused  them  to  be 
traitors  to  their  country  by  letting  them 
go  to  Sweden  to  live. 

Mr.  Bpeaker,  we  have  adequate 
grounds  for  letting  Sweden  know  that 
we  know  they  are  no  longer  our  friends, 
and  not  worthy  of  the  present  diplo- 
matic recognition  accorded  them. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


Mr.  MEBDB.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
(HI  rollcall  No.  95  I  was  in  my  office.  The 
bells  did  not  ring  in  my  office.  If  I  had 
been  present  I  would  have  voted  "nay." 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  HJl.  515. 
SCHOOL  FOOD  SERVICE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  PERKINS  submitted  the  follow- 
ing conference  report  and  statement  on 
the  bin  (HH.  515)  to  amend  the  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  Act  and  the  ChUd 
Nutrition  Act  of  1966  to  clarify  responsi- 
bilities rdated  to  providing  free  and  re- 
duced-price meals  and  preventing  dis- 
crimination against  chUdren,  to  revise 
program  matching  requirements,  to 
strengthen  the  nutrition  training  and 
education  benefits  of  the  programs,  and 
otherwise  to  strengthen  the  food  service 
programs  for  chUdren  in  schools  and 
service  institutions: 
CoHi^UNCB  Rkpokt  (H.  Rkft.  No.  91-1033) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  biU  (ELR. 
515)  to  amend  the  National  School  Lunch 
Act  and  the  ChUd  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  to 
clarify  responsibilities  related  to  providing 
free  and  reduced-price  meals  and  preventing 
discrimination  against  children,  to  revise 
program  matching  requirements.  to 
strengthen  the  nutrition  training  and  edu- 
cation benefits  of  the  programs,  and  other- 
wise to  strengthen  the  food  service  programs 
for  children  in  schools  and  service  institu- 
tions, having  met,  after  fuU  and  free  con- 
ference, have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do 
recommend  to  their  req>ecttve  Houses  as 
follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
foUows:  In  Ueu  of  the  matter  proposed  to 
be  inserted  by  tbe  Senate  amendment  Insert 
the  following: 

AtrrHOBizaTXOir  rot  advakck  afpxopkutions; 

CanTOTXB  StTTHOXIZATIOir 

Sbcxion  1.  (a)  SecUon  3  of  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting 


at  the  end  thereof  tbe  following:  "Appro- 
priations to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  and  of  the  ChUd  Nutrition  Act  of  1966 
for  any  fiscal  year  are  authorlEed  to  be  made 
a  year  in  advance  of  the  beginning  of  the 
fiscal  year  In  which  the  funds  will  becMne 
available  for  disbursement  to  the  States. 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law, 
any  funds  appropriated  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  such  Acts  shaU  reinaln  avaU- 
abie  for  the  purposes  of  tbe  Act  for  which 
appropriated  until  expended." 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  section  10  of  the 
National  School  Lunch  Act  and  the  first 
sentence  of  section  13(d)  (6)  of  such  Act  are 
each  amended  by  striking  the  words  "preced- 
ing fiscal  year"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
the  foUowing:  "fiscal  year  beginning  two 
years  immediately  prior  to  the  fiscal  year  for 
which  tbe  Federal  funds  are  appropriated". 

NONFOOD   ASSISTANCE   FKOCRAlf   AUTHORXZATION 

-  Sbc.  3.  Sections  5(a)  and  5(b)  of  the  Child 
Nutrition  Act  of  1966  are  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(a)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
proi>rlated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1971.  not  to  exceed  $38,000,000,  for  tbe  fiscal 
year  ^nrfing  June  30,  1B72,  not  to  exceed 
$33,000,000,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1973,  not  to  exceed  $16,000,000.  and  for 
each  succeeding  fiscal  year,  nort  to  exceed 
$10,000,000,  to  enable  the  Secretary  to  formu- 
late and  carry  out  a  program  to  assist  the 
States  through  grants-in-aid  and  other 
means  to  supply  schools  drawing  attendance 
from  areas  In  which  poor  economic  condi- 
tions exist  with  equipment,  other  than  land 
or  buildings,  for  tbe  storage,  preparation, 
traneportaUon.  and  serving  of  food  to  enable 
such  schools  to  establish,  maintain,  and  ex- 
pand school  food  service  programs.  In  the 
ease  of  a  nonprofit  private  school,  such  equip- 
ment shaU  be  for  use  of  such  school  princi- 
pally in  oonnectkxn  with  cliUd  feeding  pro- 
grams authorised  in  this  Act  and  in  the 
National  School  Lunch  Act.  as  amended,  and 
In  the  event  «uch  equipment  Is  no  longer 
so  used,  it  may  be  transferred  to  another 
nonprofit  private  school  participating  in  any 
of  such  programs  or  to  a  public  schoot  par- 
tlclpcting  In  any  oC  such  programs,  cr,  falling 
either  of  these  dl^toelttons,  that  part  of  such 
equipment  financed  with  Federal  funds,  or 
the  residual  value  thereof,  ahaU  revert  to  the 
United  SUtes. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  apportion  50  per 
centum  of  tbe  funds  appropriaited  for  the 
purposes  of  this  section  among  tbe  States 
during  each  fiscal  year  on  the  same  basis  as 
i^^Mitlonments  are  made  under  section  4  of 
the  National  School  Lunch  Act,  as  amended. 
for  supplying  agricoltural  and  other  foods. 
The  remaining  funds  appropriated  for  the 
purposes  of  this  section  shsll  be  apportioned 
to  each  State  on  the  basis  of  tbe  ratio  be- 
tween the  number  of  chUdren  enroUed  in 
schools  without  a  food  service  in  such  State 
and  the  number  of  children  enrolled  In 
schools  without  a  food  service  in  all  States. 
Payments  to  any  State  of  funds  apportioned 
for  any  fiscal  year  sixail  be  made  upon  eon- 
dlUon  that  at  least  one-fourth  ctf  the  cost 
of  any  equipment  financed  under  this  sub- 
section shall  be  borne  by  State  or  local 
funds.** 

AOMDnSTSATIVB    KXPKNSES,     N  UTKITION    XDUCA- 
TIDIV,  AMD  BlXmCT  KXFENUITURES 

Sec.  3.  The  first  sentence  of  secUon  6  of 
the  National  School  Lunch  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  foUows:  "The  funds  provided  by 
appropriation  or  transfer  from  other  accounts 
for  any  fiscal  year  for  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act,  and  for  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  the  ChUd  Nutrition  Act  of 
1966,  other  than  secUon  3  Uiereof,  less 

"(I)  not  to  exceed  3^  per  centum  thereof 
which  per  centum  Is  hereby  made  available 
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to  the  Sacratary  for  tUa  a«lmlnl«tratlTe  ax- 
penaea  under  thia  Act  and  under  the  Child 
MutrtUon  Act  of  lOM; 

"(3)  the  amount  apportioned  by  him  pur- 
auant  to  aectlons  4  and  5  of  thla  Act  and 
the  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to  aec- 
tlons 11  and  13  of  thla  Act  and  aectlona  4, 
8.  and  7  of  the  ChUd  NutrlUon  Act  of  1966: 
and 

"(3)  not  to  exceed  1  per  centum  of  the 
funda  provided  for  carrying  out  the  programs 
under  thla  Act  and  the  programs  under  the 
Child  NutrlUon  Act  of  1»««.  other  than  sec- 
tion 3.  which  per  centun>  Is  hereby  made 
available  to  the  Secretary  to  supplement  the 
nutritional  beneflta  of  theee  programs 
through  grants  to  Statea  and  other  means 
for  nutritional  training  and  education  for 
workers,  cooperators,  and  participants  In 
these  programs  and  for  necessary  surveys 
and  studies  of  requirements  (or  food  service 
programs  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  ex- 
pressed In  section  3  of  this  Act  and  section 
a  of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966, 
ahall  be  available  to  the  Secretary  during 
such  year  for  direct  expenditure  by  him  for 
agricultural  coounodltles  and  other  foods  to 
be  distributed  among  the  States  and  schools 
and  service  institutions  participating  in  the 
food  service  programs  under  this  Act  and 
under  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  needs  as  determined  by 
the  local  achool  and  servlc*  Institution 
authorities." 

STsn  MATCHING  acQinaxMucTa 

Sac.  4.  Section  7  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  la  further  amended  by  Inserting 
Unmedlately  before  the  last  sentence  of  such 
aecUon  the  following:  "For  the  fiscal  year 
beginning  July  I.  1971.  and  the  fiscal  year 
beginning  July  1,  1973,  State  revenue  (other 
than  revenuea  derived  from  the  program) 
appropriated  or  utilised  specifically  for  pro- 
gram purposes  (other  thioi  salarlea  and  ad- 
mlnlstraUve  expenses  at  the  State,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  local.  level)  ahall  constitute 
at  least  4  per  centum  of  the  matching  re- 
quirement: for  each  of  the  two  sucoaedmg 
fiscal  years,  at  least  6  par  centum  of  the 
matching  requirement:  for  each  of  the  sub- 
sequent two  fiacal  ytera,  at  least  8  per  c«n- 
ttun  of  the  matchtng  requirement:  and  for 
each  fiacal  year  thereafter,  at  least  10  per 
centum  of  the  maTr'''''g  requirement.  The 
State  revenuea  made  available  pursuant  to 
the  preceding  sentence  shall  be  disbursed  to 
schools,  to  the  extent  the  State  deems  prac- 
ticable. In  such  manner  that  each  school 
receives  the  same  proportionate  share  of 
such  revenues  as  It  receives  of  the  funda 
apportioned  to  the  State  for  the  same  year 
under  aecUona  4  and  11  of  the  NaUonal 
School  Lunch  Act  and  aectlcMia  4  and  6  of 
the  Child  NutnUon  Act  of  1966." 

WTlLTm  AOMTMErnUTITX    KXTKNaiS 

Sac.  5.  Tlie  first  sentence  of  section  7  of 
the  ChUd  Nutrltton  Act  of  1966  U  amended 
(1)  by  Inaertlng  "or  for  the  administra- 
tive expanses  of  any  other  designated  State 
agency"  Immediately  after  "Ita  administra- 
tive expenaea":  and  (3)  by  Inaertlng  "and 
aervlce  instttutlona"  Immediately  after  "loeal 
school  districts". 

ADomoNAi,  raooaAM  axQciaxmirra  un 
AUTHoarrr 

Sac.  6.  (a)  Tbe  aaoond  aentence  of  sec- 
tion 9  of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act 
^43  U.S.C.  1751)  la  amended  by  Inserting 
"not  exceeding  30  cents  per  meal"  immedi- 
ately after  "or  at  a  reduced  cost". 

(b)  Section  9  of  the  NaUonal  School  Lunch 
Act  la  further  amended  by  inaertlng  after  the 
aecood  aentejsoe  thereof  the  following :  "Such 
determinations  shall  be  made  by  local  achool 
authorltlea  in  acoordanoe  with  a  publicly 
announced  policy  and  plan  applied  equitably 
on  the  baala  of  criteria  which,  as  a  minimum, 
shall  Include  the  level  of  family  in/vm^ 
inffliirtlng  welfare  granta,  the  number  in  tlM 


family  unit,  and  the  number  of  children  in 
the  family  unit  attending  school  or  service 
Institutions;  but,  by  January  1,  1971,  any 
child  who  is  a  member  of  a  household  which 
has  an  annual  income  not  above  the  applica- 
ble family  sice  income  level  set  forth  in  the 
Income  poverty  guidelines  shall  be  served 
meala  free  or  at  reduced  cost.  The  Income 
poverty  guidelines  to  be  used  for  any  fiscal 
year  shall  be  thoee  preacrlbed  by  the  Secre- 
tary as  of  July  1  of  such  year.  In  providing 
meals  free  or  at  reduced  cost  to  needly  chil- 
dren, first  priority  shall  be  given  to  provid- 
ing free  meals  to  the  neediest  children.  De- 
termination with  reapect  to  the  annual  in- 
come of  any  household  shall  be  made  solely 
on  the  baals  of  an  aflldavit  executed  In  such 
form  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe  by  an 
adult  member  of  such  household." 

(c)  Section  13(()  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  Is  amended  by  inserting  after  the 
aecond  sentence,  a  new  sentence:  "Such  de- 
terminations shall  be  made  by  the  service 
Institution  authorities  in  accordance  with  a 
publicly  announced  policy  and  plan  applied 
equitably  on  the  basis  of  criteria  which,  aa 
a  minlmiim.  shall  Include  the  level  of  family 
Income.  Including  welfare  grants,  the  num- 
ber in  the  family  unit,  and  the  number  of 
children  In  the  family  unit  attending  school 
or  service  institutions." 

(d)  The  third  sentence  of  section  9  of  the 
National  School  Lunch  Act  and  the  fourth 
sentence  of  section  13(f)  of  such  Act  and  the 
fourth  sentence  of  section  4(e)  of  the  Child 
Nutrition  Act  of  1966  are  each  amended  by 
striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  the 
aentence  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a 
oomma  and  the  following:  "nor  shall  there 
by  any  overt  identification  of  any  such  child 
by  special  tokens  or  tickets,  announced  or 
published  lists  of  names,  or  other  means." 

<e)  Section  9  of  the  National  School  Lunch 
Act  la  further  amended  by  Inaertlng  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  "The  Secretary 
is  authorized  to  prescribe  terms  and  condi- 
tions reepectlng  Uie  use  of  commodities  do- 
nated under  such  section  33,  under  section 
416  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  aa 
amended,  and  under  section  700  of  the  Pood 
and  Agriculture  Act  of  1966,  ss  amended,  as 
wUl  maximize  the  nutritional  and  financial 
contributions  of  such  donated  commodities 
In  such  schools  and  Institutions.  The  re- 
quirements of  this  section  relating  to  the 
aervlce  of  meals  without  cost  or  at  a  reduced 
coat  shall  apply  to  the  lunch  program  of 
any  school  uUllalng  conunodltlea  donated 
under  any  of  the  provisions  of  law  referred 
to  in  the  preceding  sentence.  Nona  of  the 
requirements  of  this  section  In  reapect  to 
the  amount  for  'reduced  coat'  meals  and  to 
eligibility  for  meals  without  cost  shaU  apply 
to  nonprofit  private  schools  which  partici- 
pate In  the  school  lunch  p.'ogram  under  the 
provisions  of  section  10  \intll  such  time  aa 
the  Secretary  certlfiea  that  sufllclent  funda 
from  aources  other  than  children's  payments 
are  available  to  enable  such  achoola  to  meet 
tbeae  requirements." 


7.  SeeUon  11  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  Is  amended  to  read  aa  follows: 

"araCIAL    SSSUTANCB 

"Sac.  11.  (a)  There  are  hereby  authorised 
to  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1971,  and  for  each  succeeding  fiscal 
year  such  sums  as  may  be  neceaaary  to  pro- 
vide special  assistance  to  aaaure  acceaa  to  the 
school  lunch  program  uikder  thla  Act  by 
children  o<  low-Income  famlllea. 

"(b)  Of  the  siuns  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  section  for  any  fiaieal  year,  8  per  centum 
ahall  be  available  for  apportionment  to  Puerto 
Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  Ouam,  and  Ameri- 
can Samoa.  Prom  the  funds  so  available  the 
Secretary  shall  apportion  to  each  such  State 
an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to 
such  funda  as  the  number  of  children  aged 


three  to  seventeen.  Inclusive,  In  such  State 
bears  to  the  total  number  of  such  children  in 
all  such  States.  If  any  such  State  cannot 
utlUae  for  the  purpoaes  of  this  section  all  of 
the  funds  so  apportioned  to  it,  the  Secretary 
ahall  make  further  apportionment  on  the 
same  basis  as  the  initial  apportionment  to 
any  such  State  which  Justifies,  on  the  basis 
of  operating  experience,  the  need  for  addi- 
tional funds  for  such  purposes. 

"(c)  The  remaining  sums  appropriated 
pursuant  to  this  section  for  any  fiscal  year 
shall  be  apportioned  among  States,  other 
than  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  Quam, 
and  American  Samoa.  The  amount  appor- 
tioned to  each  such  State  shall  bear  the  same 
ratio  to  such  remaining  funds  as  the  num- 
ber of  children  in  such  State  aged  three  to 
seventeen,  inclusive.  In  households  with  In- 
comes of  less  than  84,000  per  annum  bears 
to  the  total  number  of  such  children  In  all 
such  States.  If  any  such  State  cannot  utilise 
for  the  purpoees  of  this  section  all  of  the 
funds  so  apportioned  to  It,  the  Secretary 
shall  make  further  apportionment  on  the 
same  basis  as  the  Initial  apportionment  to 
any  such  State  which  Jtistlflea,  on  the  basis 
of  operating  experience,  the  need  for  such 
additional  funds  for  such  purposes. 

"(d)  Payment  of  the  funds  apportioned  to 
any  State  under  this  section  shall  be  made  as 
provided  in  the  last  sentence  of  section  7  of 
thU  Act. 

"(e)  Funda  paid  to  any  State  for  any  fiscal 
year  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  dis- 
bursed to  schools  in  such  State  to  assist  them 
In  financing  all  or  part  of  the  operating  costs 
of  the  school  lunch  program  in  such  schools 
including  the  costs  of  obtaining,  preparing, 
and  serving  food.  The  amounts  of  funds  that 
each  school  shall  from  time  to  time  receive, 
within  a  maximum  per  meal  amount  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary  for  all  States,  shall 
be  based  on  the  need  of  the  school  for  assist- 
ance in  meeting  the  requirements  of  section 
9  of  this  Act  concerning  the  service  of  lunches 
to  children  unable  to  pay  the  full  cost  of 
such  Itinches. 

"(f)  If  In  any  State  the  State  educaUonal 
agency  la  not  permitted  by  law  to  disburse 
funds  paid  to  it  under  this  Act  to  nonprofit 
private  schools  In  the  State,  the  Secretary 
ahall  withhold  from  the  funds  spportloned 
to  such  State  under  subsection  (b)  or  (c) 
of  this  section  an  amount  which  bears  the 
same  ratio  to  such  funds  as  the  number  of 
free  or  reduced-price  lunches  served  In  ac- 
cordance with  section  9  of  this  Act  In  the 
fiscal  year  beginning  two  yeara  Immediately 
prior  to  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  funds 
are  appropriated,  by  all  nonprofit  private 
achoola  participating  In  the  program  under 
thla  Act  In  such  State,  beara  to  the  number 
of  such  free  and  reduced-price  lunches 
served  during  such  prior  year  by  all 
schools  participating  In  the  program  under 
this  Act  In  such  State.  The  Secretary  shall 
disburse  the  funda  ao  withheld  directly  to 
the  nonprofit  private  achoola  within  such 
State  for  the  same  purpoeea  and  subject  to 
the  same  oondltlona  aa  are  applicable  to  a 
State  educational  agency  disbursing  funds 
under  thla  section. 

"(g)  In  carrying  out  thla  section,  the 
terms  and  conditions  governing  the  opera- 
tion of  the  school  lunch  program  set  forth 
In  other  sections  of  this  Act,  Including  those 
ai^llcable  to  funds  apportioned  or  paid  pur- 
suant to  section  4  or  6  but  excluding  the 
provisions  of  section  7  relating  to  matching, 
ahall  be  appUcaUe  to  the  extent  they  are 
not  inconsistent  with  the  expreaa  require- 
ments of  this  section. 

"(h)(1)  Not  later  than  January  1  of  each 
year,  each  State  educational  agency  shall  sub- 
mit to  the  Secretary,  for  approval  by  him  aa  a 
prerequlalte  to  receipt  of  Federal  funda  or 
any  commodities  donated  by  the  Secretary 
for  use  in  programs  under  this  Act  and  the 
ChUd  Nutrition  Act  of  1966.  a  State  plan  of 
oblld  nutrition  operations  for  the  following 
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fiscal  year,  which  shall  Include,  as  a  mini- 
mum, a  description  of  the  manner  In  which 
the  State  educational  agency  proposes  (A) 
to  use  the  funds  provided  under  this  Act 
and  funds  from  sources  within  the  State  to 
furnish  a  free  or  reduced  price  lunch  to 
every  needy  child  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  secOon  9:  (B)  to  extend  the 
school-lunch  prograd  under  this  Act  to 
every  school  within  the  State;  and  (C)  to 
use  the  funds  provided  under  section  18  of 
this  Act  and  secUon  4  of  the  Child  NutrlUon 
Act  of  1966  and  funds  from  sources  within 
the  State  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable 
to  reach  needy  children. 

"(3)  Each  school  participating  in  the 
school-lunch  program  under  this  Act  shall 
report  each  month  to  its  State  educational 
agency  the  average  number  of  children  in 
the  school  who  received  free  lunches  and 
the  average  number  of  children  who  received 
reduced  price  lunches  during  the  Immedi- 
ately preceding  month.  Each  participating 
achool  shall  provide  an  eetlmata,  as  of  Oc- 
tober 1  and  March  1  of  each  year,  of  the 
number  of  children  who  are  eligible  for  a 
free  or  reduced  price  lunch. 

"(8)  The  State  educational  agency  of  each 
State  ahall  report  to  the  Secretary  each 
month  the  average  numljer  of  children  In 
the  Stata  who  received  free  lunches  and  the 
average  number  of  children  in  the  State  who 
received  reduced  price  lunches  during  the 
Immediately  preceding  month.  Each  Stata 
educational  agency  shall  provide  an  estlmata 
aa  of  October  1  and  March  1  of  each  year, 
of  the  number  of  children  who  are  eligible 
for  a  free  or  reduced  price  lunch." 

aXOULATIONa 

£c.  8.  Section  10  of  the  Child  NutrlUon 
A<iof  1966  U  amended  by  striking  out  the 
Mtlod  at  the  end  thereof  and  inserting  In 
~~^ — iJeu  thereof  the  following:  "and  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act.  including  regulations  re- 
lating to  the  service  of  food  In  participating 
achoola  and  service  instituUons  in  compett- 
tlon  with  the  programs  authorized  under  thla 
Act  and  the  NaUonal  School  Lunch  Act.  In 
such  tegulaUona  ttie  Secretary  may  provide 
for  the  tranafer  of  f\mds  by  any  Stata  be- 
tween the  programs  authorized  under  thla 
Act  and  the  NaUonal  School  Lunch  Act  on 
the  basis  of  an  improved  Stata  plan  of  op- 
eraUon  for  the  uae  of  the  funds  and  may 
provide  for  the  reserve  of  up  to  1  per  centum 
of  the  funds  available  for  apportionment  to 
any  Stata  to  carry  out  special  developmental 
projeeta." 

MATIONAI.     AOVIBOBT     COtn«Cn. 

BBC.  9.  The  NaUonal  School  Lunch  Act  la 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"MATIONAL   AOTiaoaT   couNcn. 

"SBC.  14.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  eetabllahed 
a  oouncll  to  be  known  as  the  NaUonal  Ad- 
Tlaory  Oouncll  on  Child  Nutrition  (herein- 
after In  this  section  referred  to  as  the  'Coun- 
cil') which  shall  be  composed  of  thirteen 
members  appointed  by  the  Secretary.  One 
member  shall  be  a  school  administrator,  one 
member  shall  l>e  a  person  engaged  In  child 
welfare  work,  one  member  shall  be  a  person 
engaged  In  vocaUonal  educaUon  work,  one 
member  ahall  be  a  nutrlUon  expert,  one 
member  ahaU  be  a  achool  food  service  man- 
agement expert,  one  member  shall  be  a  Stata 
aupertntandent  of  schools  (or  the  equivalent 
thereof) ,  one  member  shall  be  a  Stata  school 
lunch  director  (or  the  equivalent  thereof), 
one  member  shall  be  a  person  serving  on  a 
school  board,  one  member  ahall  be  a  class- 
room teacher,  and  four  members  shall  be 
ofllcers  or  employees  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  specially  qualified  to  serve  on 
the  OouncU  because  of  their  educaUon,  train- 
ing, experience,  and  knowledge  in  mattars 
relating  to  chUd  food  programs. 

"(b)  The  nine  members  of  the  Council 
appointed  from  outside  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  shall  be  appointed  for  terms  of 


three  years,  except  that  such  members  first 
appointed  to  the  Council  shall  be  appointed 
as  follows :  Three  members  shall  be  appointed 
for  tarms  of  three  years,  three  members  shall 
be  appointed  for  terms  of  two  years,  and 
three  members  shall  be  appointed  for  tarms 
of  one  year.  Thereaftar  all  appolntmente 
shaU  be  for  a  tarm  of  three  years,  except 
that  a  person  appointed  to  fill  an  unexpired 
tarm  shall  serve  only  for  the  remalndw  of 
such  tarm.  Members  appointed  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  shall  serve  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  Secretary. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  deslgnata  one  of 
the  members  to  serve  as  Chairman  and  one 
to  serve  aa  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Council. 

"(d)  The  CouncU  shall  meet  at  the  caU 
of  the  Chairman  but  shall  meet  at  least  once 
a  year. 

"(e)  Seven  members  shall  constituta  a 
quoriun  and  a  vacancy  on  the  CouncU  shaU 
not  affect  ita  powers. 

••  (f )  It  shall  be  the  function  of  the  Coun- 
cil to  make  a  continuing  study  of  the  opera- 
tion of  programs  carried  out  under  the  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  Act,  the  Child  Nutn- 
Uon Act  of  1966,  and  any  related  Act  \mder 
which  meals  are  provided  for  children,  with 
a  view  to  detarmlnlng  how  such  programs 
may  be  Improved.  The  Council  shaU  submit 
to  the  President  and  the  Congress  annually 
a  wrlttan  report  of  the  results  of  Ite  study 
together  with  such  recommendations  for  ad- 
ministrative and  legislative  changes  as  It 
deems  approprlata. 

"  (g)  The  Secretary  shaU  provide  the  Coun- 
cil with  such  technical  and  other  assistance. 
Including  secretarial  and  clerical  assistance, 
as  may  be  required  to  carry  out  ite  functions 
under  this  Act. 

"(h)  Members  of  the  Council  shall  serve 
without  compensation  but  shall  receive  re- 
imbursement for  necessary  travel  and  sub- 
slstance  expenses  incurred  by  them  In  the 
performance  of  the  duties  of  the  CouncU." 

SCHOOL     aaXAKFABT     PaOCSAM     AUTHOSIZATIOH 

Sac.  10.  Section  4(a)   of  the  Child  Nutri- 
tion Act  of  1966  Is  hereby  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "813,000,000"  and  toserting  "826,000,- 
000". 
And  the  Senata  agree  to  the  same. 
Casl  D.  Pexkins, 
romak  c.  pucxnski, 
WnxiAM  D.  Foao, 
WnxiAM  H.  Atbes, 
Aunr   H.   Qxns, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

AlXXN    J.    ElXENDXa, 

HKaMAN  E.  Talmadok, 
Oaoaox  McOovBaN, 
Obobgx  D.  Aikxn, 

Mn.TON    R.    YOUNO, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

STATKMXNT  of  THE  MaNAGKBS 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votea 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  blU  (H.R.  616)  to  amend  the 
NaUonal  School  Lunch  Act  and  the  Child 
Nutrition  Act  of  1966  to  clarify  responslbiU- 
tlee  related  to  providing  free  and  reduced- 
price  meals  and  preventing  discrtmlnaUon 
against  children,  to  revise  program  matching 
requlremente,  to  strengthen  the  nutrition 
training  and  education  beneflta  of  the  pro- 
grams, and  otherwise  to  strengthen  the 
food  service  programs  for  children  in  schools 
ttnd  service  InsUtuttons,  submit  the  foUow- 
Ing  statement  in  explanation  of  the  effect  of 
action  agreed  upon  by  the  conferees  and  rec- 
ommended In  the  accompanying  conference 
report: 

The  Senate  amendment  struck  out  all  of 
tiie  House  bUl  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Inserted  a  new  text.  The  House  recedes  from 
ite  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate,  with  an  amendment  which  la  a  sub- 
stitute for  both  the  House  bill  and  the  Sen- 
ate amendment. 


Except  for  minor,  clarifying  and  conform- 
ing provisions,  this  statement  explains  the 
action  of  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House. 

ra£E    OB    BEDUCEO-PUCX    MXAIiS 

The  conference  amendment  to  the  eligibil- 
ity standard  for  free  and  reduced-price 
lunches  makes  it  clear  that  every  child  from 
a  household  with  an  income  below  the  pov- 
erty level  shall  be  served  free  or  reduced - 
price  meals.  A  national  standard  for  the  pov- 
erty level,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  shall  be  used  as  the  standard 
of  eligibUlty  In  lieu  of  the  multi-standard 
as  included  in  the  original  Senate-passed 
bill.  It  is  expected  that  this  wiU  be  the  same 
as  established  by  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education  and  Welfare  and  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportimlty. 

WhUe  it  is  the  intent  of  the  managers  that 
every  child  from  an  impoverished  family 
shall  be  served  meals  either  free  or  at  re- 
duced cost — not  to  exceed  30*  per  meal — it 
is  also  the  Intent  that  free  lunches  be  pro- 
vided for  the  poorest  of  the  poor  and  under 
no  circumstances  shall  those  imable  to  pay 
be  charged  for  their  lunches.  The  determina- 
tion of  income  of  an  eligible  household  shall 
be  made  solely  on  the  basU  of  an  affadavit 
and  such  a  family  shall  be  Judged  eUglble  for 
free  or  reduced-ln-prlce  meals  untU  It  is 
proven  otherwise  In  a  proceeding  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

It  should  be  clear  that,  although  the  pov- 
erty guideline  Is  the  only  mandatory  na- 
tional standard,  children  from  a  famUy 
meeting  other  criteria  shall  also  be  eligible 
for  free  or  reduced-price  achool  lunches. 

APPORTIONMENT   OF   SPBCIAI,   ASSISTANCX  FUNDS 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  for  ap- 
portionment of  special  assistance  funds  (Sec. 
11)  to  the  States  on  the  basis  of  the  number 
of  school  children  from  famUles  with  an  in- 
come equivalent  to  84,000  or  less  per  year 
for  a  famUy  of  four.  The  conference  amend- 
ment provides  that  the  total  number  of 
chUdren  aged  three  to  seventeen.  Inclusive, 
In  households  with  Incomes  of  leas  than 
84.000  be  the  basis  of  apportionment  among 
the  States.  These  data  are  more  readily  avail- 
able from  ofliclal  sources. 

SCHOOL  aaXAKFASTS 

The  Senate  amendment  made  a  number 
of  changes  in  the  school  breakfast  program. 
Including  an  extension  and  Increase  of  ap- 
propriation authorizations  (from  812  mllUon 
for  fiscal  year  1971)  to  825  mUUon  for  fiscal 
year  1971,  850  million  for  fiscal  year  1972,  and 
876  mUUon  for  fiscal  year  1973.  In  the  con- 
ference substitute  the  authorization  of  ap- 
propriations lor  fiscal  year  1971  Is  increased 
to  826. million.  There  are  no  further  exten- 
sions or  increases  nca-  other  amendmentt. 

STATE   PLANS   AND    EEPOETINC 

The  Senate  amendment  required  each 
State,  as  a  prerequisite  to  receipt  of  Federal 
funds,  to  submit  an  annual  State  plan,  the 
first  of  which  would  be  due  by  June  1,  1970, 
which  must  describe  the  manner  In  which 
the  State  agency  proposes  to  Include  every 
schocd  in  the  national  schort  lunch  program 
by  the  start  of  the  1972-1973  adxool  year. 
The  substitute  requires  the  submission  o* 
the  State  plan  by  January  1  o*  each  year,  and 
removes  the  target  date  for  extending  the 
program  to  all  schools. 

The  Senate  amendment  required  all 
schools  and  each  State  educational  agency  to 
file  monthly  reporte  listing  the  numbers  of 
children  ^Igible  for  free  and  reduced-price 
lunches.  The  substitute  requires  school  ofll- 
clala  to  estimate  the  number  of  otaUdren 
eUgible  by  March  1  and  October  1  of  each 
year. 

Cail  D.  Pebkxms, 
Roman  C.  Tu6jhbki, 
William  D.  Fokd, 
William  H.  Atses, 
Albsbt  H.  Qtrnc. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Bouse. 
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eiST  ANNUAL  NATIONAL 
RAISIN  WEEK 


(Mr.  SISK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  «lst  an- 
nual National  Raisin  Week,  the  Nation's 
oldest  food  festival,  calls  attention  to  one 
of  California's  most  vital  industries. 

The  quarter-billion-dollar  raisin  in- 
dustry, which  effectively  utilizes  the  mod- 
em tools  of  sales  promotion  and  adver- 
tising, supply  management  and  Iwirgain- 
ing,  had  its  roots  m  antiquity. 

Raisins  were  grown  by  the  Egyptians 
and  Persians  in  2000  B.C.  and  the  Bible 
mentions  that  an  Israelite  brought  cheese 
and  raisins  to  pay  his  taxes  to  King 
David. 

In  Rome  during  the  time  of  Nero,  the 
wealthy  always  had  raisins  on  the  menu 
of  their  feasts. 

Raisins  were  once  an  expensive  food, 
and  only  the  wealthy  ate  them.  Today, 
everyone  can  enjoy  raisins  for  eating  out 
of  hand,  and  in  puddings,  cakes,  cookies, 
bread,  and  a  multitude  of  other  delicious 
food  forms. 

Today,  the  California  raisin  Industry's 
vineyards  produce  some  250,000  tons  of 
raisins  each  year  for  processing  and 
marketing  throughout  the  world. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  Califor- 
nia Raisin  Advisory  Board,  as  the  Indus- 
try's reaeasch,  promotion,  and  advertis- 
ing arm.  for  the  highly  effective  Job  It 
has  done  in  promoting  sales  of  ralMns  In 
the  United  States  and  overseas  In  co- 
operation with  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture's  Foreign  Agricultural  Serv- 
ice. 

Despite  increasing  competition  from 
f orogn  competitors  and  from  other  prod- 
ucts, the  California  raisin  industry  has 
become  the  largest  in  the  world. 

Special  commendation  should  go  also 
to  the  Federal  Raisin  Advisory  Board 
and  the  Federal  Ralain  Administrative 
Committee  for  their  effective  efforts  un- 
der Federal  marketing  orders  which 
have  had  great  success  in  bringing  about 
the  orderly  marketing  of  raisins  and 
which  have  also  been  effective  in  devel- 
opment of  export  markets. 

I  would  also  like  to  commend  the 
Raisin  Bargaining  Association  for  its 
work  in  im|Ht>ving  grower  returns  for 
their  croiM.  In  leas  than  4  years,  the  as- 
sodatlan  has  brought  the  raisin  growers 
together  in  a  concerted  effort  which  has 
given  them  a  strong  voice  in  determining 
the  reward  for  their  labors. 

The  raisin  industry,  for  Its  effective 
efforts  in  producing,  processing,  and  mar- 
keting its  crop,  one-half  of  the  world's 
raisin  supply,  well  deserves  special  recog- 
nition during  National  Raisin  Week. 


day's  news  reports  that  our  Government 
has  reached  a  major  decision  regarding 
Cambodia. 

Apparently  troops  have  entered  Cam- 
bodia. Initial  reports  indicate  that  they 
are  there,  not  in  a  "combat"  statxu  but 
in  logistical  support  of  the  South  Viet- 
luunese.  How  much  significance  such  a 
distinction  represents  is  problematical. 

We  know  too  little  thus  far  about  the 
nature  of  the  movement  into  Cambodia. 
Whatever  may  be  the  justification  for 
this  decision,  and  whatever  may  be  the 
consequences,  my  basic  reaction  is  one 
of  dismay.  For  over  a  year  now  earnest 
efforts  have  been  made,  by  two  Presi- 
dents, to  reach  a  settlement  in  Vietnam 
and  to  reduce  our  commitment  there. 
What  will  this  step  lead  to? 

Perhaps  it  is  premature  to  pass  Judg- 
ment on  this  decision,  or  to  forecast  the 
result  of  this  move  into  Cambodia,  but 
my  strong  feeling  is  that  we  are  on  weak 
groimd.  Certainly,  the  way  in  which  such 
a  momentous  decision  became  known  was 
xmfortunate,  especially  as  Secretary  of 
State  Rogers  could  have  indicated  the 
administration's  plans  in  his  appearance 
before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relation^ 
Committee. 

The  President  unquestionably  has  the 
basic  responsibility  for  a  decision  of  this 
kind.  I  sympathize  with  him  as  he  grap- 
ples with  the  problem  of  how  best  to  pro- 
tect the  interests  of  the  United  States. 
Nonetheless,  I  fail  to  see  why  this  step 
was  taken  as  it  was.  Surely,  most  people 
today  want  an  early  end  to  hostilities: 
virtually  none  could  want  a  wider  war. 
Under  such  circumstances,  the  path  of 
vrlsdom  would  seem  to  me  to  proceed 
slowly,  and  then  only  if  there  is  no  valid 
alternative.  Furthermore,  what  is  need- 
ed— insofar  as  this  is  possible— is  the 
support  and  imderstanding  of  the  people 
back  home. 


THE  CRISIS  IN  SOUTHEAST  ASIA 

(Mr.  FREUNGHUYSEN  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks.) 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
events  have  moved  so  swiftly  in  South- 
east Asia  these  last  few  weeks  that  it  Is 
not  easy  to  keep  up  with  developments, 
let  alone  to  evaluate  them.  Nonetheless.  I 
ttti  compelled  to  comment  briefly  on  to- 


Tboee  few  Phantom  JeU  can  make  the  dlf' 
ferencc  between  Ufe  for  the  Middle  East'e 
only  democracy  and  a  tUt  toward  the  com- 
munlsta  eventual  domination  of  that  linch- 
pin of  the  world. 

In  the  name  of  compassion,  love  of  free, 
docn  and  a  desire  to  stop  the  rush  of  com- 
munism, you  should  and  I  hope  will  act. 

The  President  has  been  warned  time 
and  time  again  that  failure  to  sell  Israel 
the  airplanes  it  needs  would  encourage 
deeper  Soviet  involvement  in  the  Middle 
East  conflict. 

It  Is  not  too  late  to  demonstrate  to 
both  the  Arabs  and  the  Soviet  Union 
that  the  United  States  will  not  stand 
idly  by  while  Israel  is  being  slowly  de- 
stroyed. 

PERMISSION  FOR  SELECT  SUBCOM- 
MITTEE ON  LABOR,  COMMITTEE 
ON  EDUCATION  AND  LABOR.  TO 
SIT  DURING  GENERAL  DEBATE 
TODAY 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Select  Sub- 
committee on  Labor  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  be  permitted  to  sit 
this  afternoon  during  general  debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SALE  AND  DELIVERY  OF  JETS  TO 
ISRAEL  IMPERATIVE 

(Mr.  FARBSTEIN  asked  and  was  giv- 
en permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  sent  the  following  telegram  to  the 
President  of  the  United  SUtes: 

The  revelaUon  In  this  mornings  press  that 
Soviet  alrmien  are  manning  lOO  ai's  with 
Egyptian  markings  la  an  Indication  of  an  in- 
tensified Soviet  Involvement  in  the  Middle 
last  «f>«t«'»f  and  will  undoubtedly  have  an 
Immediate  effect  on  the  balance  of  force* 
there. 

The  United  States  must,  therefore,  at  once 
redeem  Its  pledge  to  preserve  the  military 
balance  In  the  area  by  reconsidering  Its  de- 
cision to  delay  the  sale  of  phantom  Jets  to 
Israel..  Unless  the  United  States  determines 
to  make  available  to  Israel  Its  military  needs 
and  publicly  says  so,  the  Soviets  may  very 
veil  be  enoouraged  to  further  widen  the 
balance  In  favor  of  Nasser. 

With  the  Sovleta  assuming  the  defense  of 
the  UAS.  Naaaer's  beet  pUoU  are  thereby 
released  for  the  purpoee  of  attacking  Israel. 
This.  In  my  opinion,  U  the  beginning  of  a 
war  at  attrition. 

Wltli  BuasU  continuing  to  supply  Kgypt 
with  planee  and  pilots  and  no  one  replacing 
T  Mi's  planus.  It  Is  obvious  Israel  wlU  not 
be  able  to  defe"^  Itself  very  long. 

It  le  laperattve  therefore  that  the  sale  and 
delivery  of  JeU  to  Israel  no  longer  be  delayed. 


AMENDMENT  TO  PRECLUDE  USE  OP 
AMERICAN  GROUND  TROOPS  IN 
CAMBODIA 

(Mr.  REID  of  New  York  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks.) 

Mr.  REID  o(  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Pentagon,  as  we  all  know,  has  an- 
nounced that  we  will  send  advisers,  tac- 
tical air  strike  materiel,  and  other  sup- 
port to  assist  South  Vietnamese  opera- 
tions in  Cambodia. 

I  firmly  believe  that  any  further  in- 
volvement of  UB.  military  forces  in  Cam- 
bodia would  be  in  pursuit  of  a  military 
mirage  and  would  be  a  tragedy  for  this 
Nation  and  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  plan  to  introduce  in 
the  ui>coming  military  procurement 
authorization  bill  an  amendment  which 
will  say  «)eciflcally: 

In  line  with  the  expreeeed  Intention  of 
the  President  of  the  United  Statee.  no  part 
ot  the  funds  ^tproprlated  ptireuant  to  this 
bill  shaU  be  used  to  flnanre  the  Introduc- 
tion of  American  ground  combat  troops  Into 
Laos,  Thailand,  or  Oamhodta. 

With  the  addition  of  Cambodia,  this 
is  identical  to  the  language  presently  in 
the  fiscal  year  1970  approprlatlcm  stat- 
ute. It  would  be  a  limitation,  precluding 
the  use  of  American  ground  combat 
troops  in  Cambodia. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  DEPART- 
MENT OF  HOU8INO  AND  URBAN 
DEVELOPMENT  FOR  1968 — MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES  CH.  DOC.  NO. 
91-329) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
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read  and.  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  smd  ordered 
to  be  printed  with  illustrations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Transmitted  herewith  is  the  Annual 
Report  of  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  for  1968,  sub- 
mitted in  accordance  with  section  8  of 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act. 

Richard  Nixon. 
The  White  House,  April  29.  1970. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OP  H.R.  17123,  AUTHORIZING  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS FOR  MHilTARY 
PROCUREMENT,  RESEARCH  AND 
DEVELOP&fENT,  AND  RESERVE 
STRENGTH,  1971 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up  House 
Resolution  952  and  ask  for  its  Immediate 
consideration.  w 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Rzs.  953 

Reaolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (Hit. 
17133)  to  authorize  appropriations  during 
the  fiscal  year  1971  for  procurement  of  air- 
craft, missiles,  naval  vessels,  and  tracked 
combat  vehicles,  and  other  weapons,  and  re- 
■earch,  development,  test  and  evaluation  for 
the  Armed  Forces,  and  to  prescribe  the  au- 
thorized personnel  strength  of  the  Selected 
Beserve  of  each  Reserve  component  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes,  and 
all  points  of  order  against  lines  5  through  16 
on  page  5  of  the  bill  are  hereby  waived.  After 
general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the 
bill  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  four 
hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  the 
bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the 
five-minute  rule  by  titles  Instead  of  by  sec- 
tions. At  the  conclusion  of  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee 
shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House 
with  such  amendments  as  may  have  been 
adopted,  and  the  previous  question  shall  be 
considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  final  passage  without  in- 
tervening motion  except  one  motion  to  re- 
commit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
California  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Smith),  pending  which  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  House  Reso- 
lution 952  provides  an  open  rule  with  4 
hours  of  general  debate  for  consideration 
of  B.S..  17123  authorizing  appropriations 
for  fiscal  year  1971  for  military  procure- 
ment, research  and  development,  and  re- 
serve strength,  and  for  other  purposes. 
The  resolution  further  provides  that  the 
bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment  by  titles 
Instead  of  by  sections  and  waives  points 
of  order  against  lines  5  through  15  on 
page  5.  Points  of  order  were  waived  be- 
cause of  a  transfer  of  funds  in  thr  speci- 
fied language  in  connection  with  the 
section. 


The  purpose  of  H.R.  17123  is  to  au- 
thorize a  total  of  $20,237,489,000—112.- 
971,889,000  for  military  procurement  and 
$7,265,600,000  for  research,  development, 
test,  and  evaluation  for  fiscal  year  1971, 

The  total  authorization  is  $34  million 
less  than  the  amount  requested  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  $473,013,000 
less  than  the  authorization  for  fiscal 
year  1970. 

In  addition  to  authorizing  funds  for 
procurement,  research,  development,  test, 
and  evaluation,  the  bill  continues  the 
authority  for  merging  military  assistance 
for  South  Vietnam,  other  free  world 
forces  there,  Laos,  and  Thailand,  with 
the  funding  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense; authorizes  personnel  strengths  for 
fiscal  1971  for  the  Selected  Reserve  of 
each  of  the  Reserve  components  of  the 
Armed  Forces;  and  provides  other  au- 
thorities and  imposes  certain  limitations 
with  respect  to  procurement  actions. 

None  of  the  funds  authorized  for  the 
construction  of  naval  vessels  shall  be 
obligated  until  the  National  Security 
Council  has  made  recommendation  to 
the  President  regarding  construction  of 
the  attack  aircraft  carrier  designated  as 
CVAN-70.  This  is  to  require  the  early 
completion  of  studies  now  in  progress  "to 
assess  future  requirements  for  attack 
carriers." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  952  in  order  that  the 
bill,  H.R.  17123,  may  be  considered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill,  of  course,  deals 
with  a  very  large  amoimt  of  money.  Yet 
it  is  again  only  a  part  of  our  total  military 
expenditures  dealing  with  salaries  and 
a  variety  of  other  things  that  are  not 
necessary  for  annual  authorization. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  under- 
stand the  explanation  of  the  gentleman, 
it  is  that  this  is  a  typical  rule  in  con- 
formity with  the  rules  of  the  House. 

Mr.  SISK.  That  is  exactly  right. 

Mr.  HAYS.  It  Is  not  a  rule,  as  I  imder- 
stand  from  reading  the  paper,  which  is  to 
let  the  minority  run  the  House.  This  still 
preserves  the  majority  rule.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  SISK.  As  I  understand  it,  this  defi- 
nitely preserves  the  majority  rule. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman.  That  is  the  kind  of  procedure 
I  am  in  favor  of. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, made  a  very  splendid  presenta- 
tion of  our  military  posture  in  a  very 
brief  way  to  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I 
think  our  committee  was  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  statements  he  made  and 
with  the  concise  way  in  which  the  pres- 
entation was  made. 

Also  the  gentleman  indicated  the  great 
concern  he  personally  held  and  that  of 
hlB  committee  with  certain  conditions  in 
forces,  particularly  and  specifically  the 
condition  of  the  Navy.  Certainly  he 
aroused  in  this  member,  and  I  am  sure 
in  other  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  concern  as  to  where  we  are  go- 


ing and  where  priorities  should  lie  In  con- 
nection with  our  defense  expenditures. 

I  would  simply  like  to  urge  at  this  time, 
because  of  the  great  interest  nationally, 
that  Members  remain  on  the  floor  and 
listen  to  the  discussion.  I  am  sure  there 
are  going  to  be  some  controversial 
points  made.  The  Committee  on  Rules  did 
increase  by  1  hour  the  time  requested  by 
the  chairman  in  order  to  be  sure  all 
Members  had  an  ample  opportunity  to 
discuss  the  points  at  Issue,  and  it  is  my 
imderstanding  there  probably  will  be 
some  amendments  offered  in  connection 
with  certain  areas. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  jrield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  stated  by  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Sisk)  ,  House  Resolution  952  is  a  typical 
House  rule,  which  provides  for  4  hours  of 
genersJ  debate  under  an  open  rule.  So  far 
as  amendments  are  concerned,  it  does 
waive  points  of  order  on  page  5,  lines  5 
through  15,  because  this  Is  a  transfer  of 
fimds.  In  addition,  it  provides  for  read- 
ing the  bill  by  title  rather  than  by  sec- 
t^n.  The  bill  referred  to  is  H.R.  17123, 
the  military  procurement,  research  and 
development,  and  Reserve  strength  au- 
thorization for  1971. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  authorize 
fimdlng  for  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  fiscal  1971  in  the  areas  of  military 
procurement,  research,  testing,  and  de- 
velopment. The  bill  also  sets  personnel 
levels  for  the  fiscal  year  in  the  Reserves 
of  each  of  our  Armed  Forces  and  con- 
tinues existing  authority  with  respect  to 
funding  of  our  assistance  to  Southeast 
Asian  nations  through  the  Department 
of  Defense. 

Total  fxmding  authorized  by  the  bill 
is  $20,237,489,000,  a  cut  of  $34,000,000 
from  the  departmental  request.  Within 
the  bill  itself  the  committee  reduced  pro- 
curement requests  by  $333,000,000  and 
research  and  development  requests  by 
$136,000,000.  One  major  addition  was 
made,  $435,000,000  for  ship  construction 
for  the  Navy,  leaving  a  net  reduction  of 
$34,000,000.  The  final  authorization 
total  of  the  bill  is  $925,969,000  above 
1970's  appropriation  level. 

The  bill  is  divided  into  two  general 
categories  of  authorizations. 

Procurement  for  the  Armed  Forces  is 
authorized  at  a  level  of  $12,971,889,000 
for  all  programs.  The  total  authorization 
for  all  research,  testing,  development, 
and  evaluation  projects  Is  $7,265,000,000. 

The  reductions  recommended  by  the 
committee  are  in  a  number  of  existing 
programs  which  do  not  seem  to  be  Justi- 
fied any  longer.  These  include  several 
tactical  missile  systems,  aircraft  and 
other  weapons,  as  set  forth  on  pages  16 
and  17  of  the  report.  The  one  addition 
recommended  Is  concerned  with  our 
Navy.  It  Is  largely  overaged  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  a 
$4  billion  a  year  program  is  needed  to 
make  the  Navy  reaJly  modem  by  the  end 
of  the  1970's.  With  this  view  In  mind  the 
committee  increased  the  departmental 
request  for  the  Navy  by  some  $435,000,- 
000,  which  sum  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
Indicated  could  be  well  used. 

Specific  programs  Included  in  the  bill 
are: 
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gane.  at  a  cost  of  Sl.900.000.000.  When  I  believTthe  distinguished  chairman  "^^'r^V^T^^'^Tir^^TSi 

this  cost  fl«ure  increased  to  $3,200,000.-  and  the  ranking  minority  member  have  have  Tn^or  taakta  r^uf^^ 

000  the  Oovemment  reduced  its  purchase  done  an  outstanding  Job  asha^  Ihe  vSt?  S  sSnltT^Si  thf  fl^  ^A^nf 

agreemen'  to  81  planes,  contrary  to  the  members  of   the   coiLnittee   and   thel?  Sness  1^  to  get  Sie  biSldJg  ou?  ?f  bed 

recommendations  of  the  military  plan-  staff.  I  commend  them.  Mr.  Speaker  and  with  toe  nanthlr 

ners.  The  committee  believes  the  depart-  I  intend  to  support  the  bill  as  it  is                  An  *ditoH.i  fr^n,  »y,rta,'.  w«=>,.„-»^„ 

mental  decision  was  Incorrect  and  that  I  urge  the  adopUon  of  thrr^e  knd  I  Pr«f  tSlth^r  Ji^  .^fn^T^J^^    ^^" 

the  original  number  of  planes  is  abso-  reserve*  the  remaSX  of  SJ  tSie  ?Se  S  NeJ^  SrS^df  Sme  rnmmiS' 

lutely  necessary.  The  bill  authorizes  the  Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  SpeakerwiUthe  gen-  Jen^  ohS™«^n,  n^   f  m.^h  ,?    °°' 

additional  funding  necessary-4544.400.-  Ueman  yield?              ^                        '  ^^y  suSi^nd  I    n5„S  t£  ^'r, 

000.  Of  this  amount  W44.400.000  is  re-  Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  to  the  editorial  S  the  REconn  rt  th1«  ^inf 

quired  in  fiscal  1971  for  prior  producUon  genUeman  from  Iowa              >"««»««  editorials  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

commitments.  The  additional  $200,000,-  Mr.  GROSS.  WhUe  I  do  not  like  walv-                          **"  ^"'°*°''  *'^  ^'^* 

000  Is  to  be  available  for  expenditure  ers  of  points  of  order  on  rules  neverthe-     »  Behind  the  furor  on^  the  Black  Panther 

when  satisfactory  contractual  arrange-  less     the     waiver    in     this    case     m*v           .        .  *"  H«v-en.  there  u  a  stark,  eie- 

ments  are  concluded  with  the  con^c-  be  Justified.  li'Sat  we  SS  h^a  iSS     s"?SSr;,^^^ro  Th'eT^u?ty"?^*e^C 

tor  and  are  dleared  with  the  appropriate  hUtory  in   the   Record,   do  I  correctly     urn  of  th^universuy  .la  e^^"  ^SSnt 

ctmgreaslonaJ  committees.  understand  that  these  funds  authorized     Kingman  Brewjter  seem  to  nare  forgotten 

F-111  tighter  bomber:    The  bill  au-  for  appropriation  will  be  used,  under  the     The '«ct  i«  that  the  case  ha»  a  «xpi«  deZk-ti 

thorizes  $483,500,000.  as  requested,  for  language  of  this  bill,  only  for  the  pur-     *  y**'  *8°  ^^*  ^>°^r  °*  »  Black  Panther 

procurement.  poses  for  which  they  were  authorized?  ^^^^  *!"  Rackley  was  found  floaUng  in  a 

Safeguard    anU-balllsUc-missile    sys-  Mr.  SMITH  of  California  That  is  the  £^'**<^*«'"*  '♦^e'":  apparently  Rackley  had 

tern:  The  blU  authorizes  $1,026,000,000.  way  I  understand  it.  As  the  gentleman  ^  ^n^ ^t'V^^^'"! .t°Ll^  ^*^ 

as  requested.  This  will  aUow  the  contln-  from  Iowa  knows,   the  Committee  on  ^ig1,or^                                 ^^  ■^**^ 

uance  of  phase  I   already  authorized  by  Rules  Is  attempting  to  Ue  down  these        Bobby  seaie.  naUoaai  chairman  of  the 

tne  congress,  and  allow  a  sUrt  on  phase  waivers  of  points  of  order  to  specific  Ian-  Black  Panther  Party,  and   is  other  Black 

n.  Of  this  amount.  $823,000,000  is  ear-  guage  where  they  are  requested  rather  Panthers  have  been  indicted  for  the  murder 

marked  for  phase  I  and  the  remaindir,  than  Just  waiving  points  of  order  against  °^  ^**  Rackley.  a  witness  for  the  state  has 

$203,000,000  for  phase  n.  This  will  permit  the  whole  bill.  As  the  gentleman  from  **"*'***<l  *•*•*  *»«  ^**  present  in  a  New  Haven 

one  additional  site,  at  Whlteman  AFB,  Iowa  knows,  we  may  get  amendments  »PV^«°*J?"*  *'»y  »«<'  heard  Seaie  call 

Mo.  offered  to  this  bill  which  will  turn  out  to  S^^mii.7hl-?^*L**'*  ^'i^'^V  !f.  **' T! 

.J^^S^""^  P^«=  ^«  ^^  authorizes  be  In  order  even  though  polntsVf  orxle?  ^k^i^ti^'kimnf  whether" ^Sfw 

$9«2.200J)00  for  precurement  and  ad-  are  being  waived  against  ibortlon  of  the  ^^  a"^  piSth"  JS*a  w  J^^o  nS 

vanced  researeh  on  this  plane,  which  re-  bill.  This  is  a  transfer  of  funds.  know.  Nor  do  we  bare  any  opinion  ntptK^t- 

places  the  scrapped  Navy  version  of  the  Mr.   GROSS.   I  commend   the  Rules  ^^  **»•  reliability  of  the  prosecution  witne« 

~-^l*-  Committee  for  at  least  giving  that  much  •cc'^bB  »*>•  defendants:  this  witness  was. 

F-15  New  Air  Force  plane:  $370,000.-  protection  to  the  House  of  Representa-  ***°"*'^'  responsible  for  the  murder  accord- 

000  is  authorized  for  development  of  the  Uves  In  that  waivers  of  points  of  order  If*  ***  "*"!?•  "'  '^"  defendants.  We  beliere. 

plane.  are  confined  to  SOeciflc  laMuaire  in  Uip  however,  that  the  fairest  and  most  efflcadona 

Advanced,  multlheaded  missiles:  The  blll.^^             *^        language  in  the  j^^  ^^etennine  n«ponsib,iity  for  a  murder 

bin  authorizes  $475,700,000  for  new  iS!  Mr.  SMTTH  of  California.  I  do  not  ll^^ffwTth^'re'p'^'^f  ^^'"'"^  "^ 

•if^n  SL  "^"«   Also  authorized  is  think  that  this  will  bar  any  amend-        "  was.  m  our  judgment,  unwise  and  m- 

»550.500,000  for  prociu-ement  of  the  new  ments.  temperate  for  the  chaplain  of  Tale.  WllUam 

Poeeldon  missile  for  our  Polaris  subma-  Mr.  Speaker.  I  now  yield  2  minutes  to  S'***°"  Coflin,  to  say  that  the  projected  trial 

rtnes.  Both  of  these  missile  systems  have  the     gentleman     from     Illinois      (Mr  **  ****  indicted  men  is  "legally  right  but 

the  newly  developed  MIRV  warheads;  Michxl).  niorauy  wrong  ••  And  the  same  must  be  said 

each  such  warhead  has  three  mlssUes  (By  unanimous  consent   Mr   Micrkl  ?J*^'!"*?"A^^'!*'''  *«"^°°  ^^at  he  was 

Title  m  of  the  bill  provides  for  the  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  United  state.,-  Admittedly  it  is  difficult  for 
personnel  levels  of  our  mlllUry  reserves,  include  extraneous  matter.)  a  legal  system  to  deal  dispaaaionateiy  with 
For  the  fiscal  year  1971  the  figures  are:  aar  th«  bullooo  owi  or  an  wzm  tkb  ******  ^^^  ""^^  •*  *°*1  <=*"*  themselves  out- 
Army  Natkmal  CKxaid                          a4oo  ooo                                     runtam  •***•  '*•  But  the  remedy  is  not  to  be  found 

JSll^^i'k^i;; 'fi  T,  SSr'ti^Jl"''.f ""^"f "/J  l"^'  "^""-         "  ">•  defendants  m  tte  RacWey  murder 

Air  Nauonil  OuHSl mm  **^  ^i'««P  aUo'ed  to  deteriorate  to  the  trial  ara  convicted,  their  trial  wllili  subject 

fllrrnrro  ncwciii.        47' Ml  "tent  that  it  has  become  a  natlorjil cause  *«   review   by   courts   of   appeal   sitting   In 

Ooaat  Ovard  Raserv*. '" le'sM  <***"*•    Aside    from    the    emotionalism  8re»ter  calm  and  detachment  than  is  poasl- 

■  ^jyj  ^^  aiick,  artful  pinning  of  the  racist  **'"  ^°'  "*"  ^^'^  court,  if  the  consutuuonal 

Total  M9  104  badge  on  anyone  who  opposes  the  student  '*8*»^J^  the  defendanU  are  infringed  in  any 

insurrection    thp  <v>M    h«r/^  f«/.»  le  »«..«-  ^*^-  '"'^  ^''  "*'*  recourse  to  the  appellate 

Tltie  IV  of  the  bin  continues  the  exist-  thS^^T'the  sc^iSis  toi  ^min  hu  t^'^  **  '*'•  ^'^'**^  «**^  "  ''*"  -  ^ 
tag  authority  to  merge  mUltary  assist-  torv  is  slS^olv  a  br^lcfio^'«?T.»  ^.fn  *^**'  ?  Connecticut  The  proce«llngs  at 
ance  funds  for  Southeast  A^ia  wlthrim  !r  ^'^^.  breakdown  of  law  and  every  stage  wUl  be  carried  on  Ui  pubUc  and 
flar  Droartrnprn  r^^fT^^  *""***''-  Defending  the  Black  Panthers'  wUl  be  reported  to  the  American  people. 
accoimS^  S^rder  L  ^ll^ri^^  Ji**^''  ^  ^'^  expression  is  one  thing.  We  share  the  view,  expressed  ^'^  Prof, 
tion  ^  o  J^t?n^!  T^i  H^f  .,  °°^w'  ^^y^  ^  Obstruct  the  trial  of  the  Black  Eugene  Rostow  of  the  Yale  Law  Sch^l  In  a 
^^y.!*  ^  ^-  ^^  ^  Similar  to  the  Panthers  for  murder  is  another  What  '•*^*'  written  to  the  Tale  Daily  News  prior 
^^^  operaUons  adopted  during  the  are  these  students  defending?  The  right  *°  President  Brewsters  unfortunate  state- 
Korean  war.  to  kUl  in  the  name  of  right^  crmadln«?  "•"*  •  "  '  "*^  chaplain."  Professor  Roatow 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  were  a  number  of  mSis  a  natU^f  Uw  ^d  mSTreS  ?*15;  "^"^^  "^'l T^  **^'  **"*  °'  '^'*' 

addiUonal  and  <H«pnHr.g  y^ws   I  antic-  RnHM.H.n?.^-  -,,!.!;„    4™  .^  Justice,  peace  and  brotherhood  better  if  he 

ipate  that  Some^^nriSfpntJwin  h»  n5  Students  are  young,  impressionable,  had  pronounced  his  anathema  not  on  thoa* 

fered  m  th^  lV>^1Sv^r!{l!f<,^w»°'"  e'^e^K^'^C'   ^nd   idealistic.   They   can   be  who  seek  to  do  jusuce  but  on  thoae  who  «*k 

JmX  T  ™k        V  ^'^O'^^  *0  letters  misled.  But.  it  is  reprehensible  and  inde-  to  prevent  jusUce  from  being  done."  It  U.  he 

wnicn  a  numoer  of  Members  have  sent  fenslble  that  members  of  the  faculty  in-  *<»<led.  "intellectually  and  moraUy  wrong  to 

around  to  aU  of  their  colleagues.  eluding  the  chaplain  and  the  adminis-  <=^^8e  that  no  black  man  can  get  a  fair  trial 

So  far  as  I  am  personally  concerned.  traUon  at  Yale  have  backed  this  sopho-  '"  American  courts  today." 

Lr^boTSIiryrl^^'Sl^n  ^^'^u.^^T,'iS':^T,^2  «^--^urs°!.^^-S,U^l12; 

iSL'te^UI^^^"^^'^,?'^     Sm^1mou!^at'iJ«p<^^{'^^     S5Slfn^r°a7a'^  I^'^ir'^S  l^^foS 
stricted  information,  so  I  personaUy  wiU    son.  Their  adamant  insistence  on  giving    Bi^tT.lthe«  come  inll^ge  meaSiu7f$o« 
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their  champion*.  "They  are  the  ones  who 
have  created  the  atmosphere  of  which  they 
now  complain."  be  said,  "and  I  include  King- 
man Brewster  in  that  category."  The  Idea  of 
a  mass  demonstration  designed  to  affect  the 
outcome  of  a  trial  Is  offensive  to  the  moat 
elementary  concepts  of  due  process.  Those 
who  give  countenance  to  such  a  tipping  of 
the  scales  of  Justice  need  only  reflect  on  their 
reaction  If  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  bad  staged  a 
mob  scene  at  tbe  courthouse  where  James 
Earl  Ray  was  convicted  of  the  murder  of  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King. 

President  Brewster  has  now  said  that  he 
"did  not  Intend  to  disparage  the  legal  sys- 
tem." And  no  doubt  he  and  Mr.  Coffin  meant 
only  to  display  compassion  for  the  defend- 
ants and  concern  for  their  constitutional 
rights.  But  they  can  hardly  be  credited  with 
cool  leadership  In  a  tense  situation.  Perhaps 
the  most  sensible  leadership  came  from  the 
Yale  DaUy  News  In  an  editorial  printed  else- 
where on  this  page  today. 

A  Taix  STtroawT  Enrroa's  View 

(Note. — The  following  editorial,  on  the  call 
for  a  student  strike  at  Yale  In  support  of  the 
Black  Panthers  facing  trial  In  New  Haven,  is 
reprinted  from  tbe  Yale  Dally  News  of  last 
Wednesday.) 

Last  nlghfs  meeting  at  Ingalls  Rlnk  leaves 
us  deeply  troubled — not  because  there  were 
call*  for  a  strike  we  think  Is  unwise,  but  be- 
cause the  meeting  revealed  Just  bow  great  Is 
th«  confusion,  the  fear,  and  tbe  ambivalence 
within  tbe  university  In  the  face  of  the 
Panther  trial  and  surrounding  events.  We  are 
aU  facing  a  crisis  of  loyalties  within  our- 
selves. Although  we  cannot  be  sure  that  we 
are  right,  we  believe  that  our  Institutions  can 
be  refashioned  around  our  Ideals  If  we  are 
willing  to  make  a  conunltment  to  that  task. 
The  Panthers  are  calling  our  attention  to 
legitimate  grievances,  but  w*  l)eUeve  their 
rhetoric  and  strategy  Is  directed  at  leading 
the  Yale  community  to  a  polarity  we  wlU  not 
accept.  It  Is  with  this  conviction  that  we 
have  opposed  the  shutdown  of  the  university 
many  wlU  attempt  to  begin  today.  The  strike 
wUl  not  bring  justice  to  Bobby  Seals  and  his 
oo-defendants.  Even  if  we  knew  at  this  point 
precisely  what  that  justice  was.  It  U  naive 
to  believe  that  Yale  could  command  and 
justice  would  be  done.  The  strike,  we  fear, 
will  only  further  divide  and  polarize  u*. 

But  our  opposition  to  the  strike  doe*  not 
mean  that  we  can  avoid  the  fact  that  many 
may  chooae  to  participate  in  It.  Because  It 
is  unclear  whether  the  strike  alms  to  attract 
attention  to  our  concern  over  the  Panther*, 
whether  It  alms  to  force  Yale  to  yield  on  a 
number  of  long-standing  grievances,  or 
whether  It  alms  to  accomplish  something 
else,  the  strike  Is  hard  to  evaluate.  Whatevw 
It*  purpose,  the  strike  must  remain  nonvio- 
lent and  non-coercive.  We  also  hope  that  the 
strike  will  not  go  on  Indefinitely.  If  It  lasts 
beyond  a  few  days,  a  strike  supposedly  for 
social  justice  will  clearly  become  a  strike 
against  the  university  and  the  free  inquiry 
for  which  It  stands.  If  the  sUike  is  to  have 
any  uaefulness  to  any  except  those  who 
would  destroy  the  university.  Its  purposes 
must  be  dear  and  It  cannot  be  allowed  to 
drift  Into  destructlvenes*. 

What  happens  beyond  the  *trlke  1*  largely 
In  the  hands  of  the  Yale  student  body.  Over 
the  last  few  days,  the  administration  and 
the  faculty  have  lost  control  of  the  univer- 
sity. We  can  only  hope  that  our  fellow  stu- 
dents will  use  their  power  with  restraint.  If 
the  conununlty  becomes  further  divided,  tf 
the  rhetoric  goes  to  higher  levels.  If  violence 
begins,  closing  the  university  for  the  year 
may  >>eoome  a  aertous  possibility.  Already 
closing  for  the  week  around  tbe  May  1  week- 
end I*  being  considered  by  the  administra- 
tion. We  do  not  think  such  action  Is  neces- 
sary yet.  We  firmly  support  those  members  of 
the  community  who  think  we  should  wel- 
come those  who  come  for  that  weekend  and 
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do  everything  possible  to  aUevlate  the  con- 
sequences of  the  violence  which  may  develop. 
In  the  absence  of  anything  approaching  lead- 
ership from  the  university  and  the  city  ad- 
ministration, It  Is  good  to  see  something  ap- 
proaching sanity  from  some  members  of  the 
community.  It  has  given  us  some  reason  to 
believe  that  Yale  vrtll  emerge  from  this  crisis 
Intact  without  failing  victim  to  those  who 
countenance  violence  and  lawlessness  as  an- 
swers t  the  problems  black  people  face  In 
our  society. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  GuDE)  as  much  time  as  he  may  use. 

( By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Gude  was 
allowed  to  speak  out  of  order  and  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

NATIONAL   CAPITAL    HISTORIC   BSGION 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  6  years  from 
now.  the  United  States  will  be  celebrating 
the  200th  anniversary  of  aer  foimding  as 
a  nation.  As  we  think  about  the  signif- 
icance of  our  bicentennial  celebration,  we 
must  also  consider  the  significance  of  our 
Nation  and  its  heritage. 

What  were  the  Pounding  Fathers  of 
our  country  fighting  for  200  years  ago? 
And  which  of  their  goals  have  we 
achieved. 

They  fought,  of  course,  to  guarantee 
to  American  citizens  life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness.  And  as  we 
know,  although  many  of  our  citizens  en- 
joy these  benefits  of  American  citizen- 
ship, there  still  are  a  great  many  whose 
poverty.  Illiteracy,  poor  health,  inade- 
quate housing,  or  other  problems  miti- 
gate against  the  realization  of  one  or 
more  of  the  ideals  that  were  to  have  been 
guaranteed  to  all  of  us. 

I  would  hope  that  the  national  bicen- 
tennial celebration  that  is  planned  for 
1976  and  afterwards  would  be  more  than 
a  party — ^more  than  a  woiid's  fair,  for 
example. 

The  National  Capital  Historic  Region, 
tocluding  the  State  of  Maryland,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  made  a  proposal  to  the 
President's  Commission  in  September  of 
last  year  that  included  elements  of  cele- 
bration and  commemoration,  as  well  as  a 
new  approach  to  the  problems  that  re- 
mata  to  be  solved  If  all  Americans  are  to 
be  guaranteed  life,  liberty,  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness. 

Briefly,  the  National  Capital  Historic 
Region's  proposal  suggested  that  a  panel 
of  experts  be  called  together  by  the  Pres- 
ident to  determtae  what  should  be  done 
to  mi^e  an  urban  area — initially,  the 
Nation's  Capital — the  economically  and 
socially  progressive  area  that  it  ought 
to  be.  Then,  this  or  another  panel  would 
determine  how  to  achieve  the  goals  that 
are  set. 

The  National  Capital  Region's  spokes- 
men envision  a  redirection  of  exiating  re- 
sources, rather  than  a  massive  infusion 
of  new  funds.  This  comes  as  good  news 
at  this  time,  when  the  President  is  try- 
tag  to  control  Inflation. 

In  effect,  the  entire  city  of  Washing- 
ton would  become  an  exposition  if  tbe 
National  Capital  Historic  Region's  pro- 
posal were  adopted.  It  would  be  the  first 
such  exposition  ta  history.  There  would 
be  no  costly  admission  charge  to  exclude 
the  poor.  Rather,   every  citizen  could 


freely  and  safely  explore  our  great  Capi- 
tal City. 

Special  activities  and  facilities  would 
be  planned  ta  Maryland  and  Virginia  to 
highUght  the  great  historical  significance 
of  the  region  and  to  entertam  and  other- 
wise educate  the  masses  of  visitors  who 
would  come  here. 

Of  all  of  the  proposals  that  have  been 
made  to  the  President's  Commission,  the 
National  Capital  Region's  is  the  only 
one  that  would  have  significant  residual 
benefits  for  every  State  ta  the  United 
States  and  every  foreign  coimtry.  as 
well.  What  greater  challenge  could  we 
prepare  to  meet  ta  the  third  century  of 
our  history  than  the  chaUenge  of  the 
condition  of  urban  man? 

Surely,  there  could  be  no  more  sig- 
nificant commemoration  of  American 
freedom. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1  mta- 
ute  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Vaiok). 

(By  unanimous  consoit.  Mr.  Vanik 
was  allowed  to  speak  out  of  order  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

THX    TEAMSTXa    STEIKa 

Jdr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  feel  it 
necessary  at  this  time  to  apprise  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  crip- 
pling effect  of  the  conttauatlon  of  the 
Teamsters'  strike  to  my  community. 

Industry  after  todustry  is  facing  shut- 
down as  py<ftt'"g  supplies  of  materials 
are  being  exhausted.  Unemployment  is 
mounting  by  the  hour.  Passions  are 
buildtag. 

Thirty  thousand  people  have  been 
added  to  the  unemployment  rolls  ta  the 
past  10  days.  Since  this  strike  began,  im- 
employment  compensation  flltags  have 
been  tacreased  by  8,800  new  claims.  In 
the  past  week.  1,922  new  families  suffer- 
ing from  strike-related  unemployment 
have  been  added  to  the  relief  rolls. 

I  urge  the  Federal  Establi;diment  to 
utilize  its  resources  to  bring  this  costly 
controversy  to  an  eciuitable  settlement 
before  it  completely  paralyzes  my  com- 
munity. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2  mta- 
utes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wlsconsta 
(Mr.  Zablocki)  . 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Zablocki 
was  aUowed  to  spoik  oat  of  order.) 

EALLT    AT    CONSTITUTION    BALL    IN    lirHAI.F    OT 
^AMZaiCAN    PKISONEaS     OT    WAa 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
asked  for  this  time  ta  order  to  inform 
the  Members  and  my  colleagues  that  the 
Subcommittee  on  National  Security  and 
Scientific  Developments  this  morning 
held  its  first  of  a  series  of  hearings  on 
the  problem  of  American  prisoners  of 
war.  Today's  leadoff  witness  was  our 
esteemed  coUeague,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  the  Honorable  L.  Men- 
DKL  RivxKs,  of  South  Carolina,  who  very 
eloquently  gave  testimony  ta  support  of 
his  House  Concurrent  Rewdution  499. 

The  committee  also  heard  from  our 
former  colleague  ta  the  House,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Kansas,  the 
Honorable  Robekt  Dolx.  and  Mrs.  Bruce 
Johnson,  of  Saltaa,  Kans.,  upon  her  re- 
turn on  Tuesday  from  Paris. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  next  meeting  ta  this 
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series  of  hearings  on  the  prisoner-of-war 
problem  will  be  Friday.  May  1.  at  10  a.m. 
in  the  main  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
room — room  2172  of  the  Raybium  Build- 
ing. Witnesses  at  that  time  will  be  five 
wives  of  American  servicemen  who  are 
either  known  prisoners  of  war  or  listed 
as  missing  in  action.  The  subcommittee 
will  also  hear  testimony  from  H.  Ross 
Perot,  the  Texas  businessman  who  has 
been  active  on  behalf  of  our  POWs  and 
their  families. 

Dviring  this  morning's  hearings  Sena- 
tor Dot*  emphasized  how  necessary  it 
is  that  we  participate  in  the  rally  at  Con- 
stitution Hall  on  Friday.  May  1.  at  8:00 
pjn.  Unfortimately,  some  of  us  have 
made  prior  commitments  to  appear  in 
our  own  communities.  I,  as  others,  find 
myselX  In  this  predicament.  It  is  my 
Intention,  however,  to  send  a  message 
to  the  participants  at  the  rally  and 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  do  likewise.  Fur- 
ther, Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  commemorate 
Law  Day  in  our  respective  districts  let 
us  call  attention  to  the  rally  at  Constitu- 
tion Hall  on  Friday.  May  1.  and  point  up 
the  problem  that  the  North  Vietnamese 
have  caused  to  our  brave,  courageous 
servicemen  held  captive  and  whose  fate 
is  unknown.  Let  us  underscore  the  heart- 
aches the  North  Vietnamese  and  the  Viet- 
cong  have  caused  to  their  loved  ones.  Let 
us  on  Sunday.  May  3.  participate  and  en- 
courage others  in  a  day  of  national  pray- 
er for  the  victims  of  the  bruUl  inhuman- 
ity of  Hanoi  and  the  Vletcong.  May  our 
prayers  result  in  the  early  release  of  the 
prisoners  and  ultimate  reunion  with 
their  families. 

J^r.  KLEFFE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  jrleld? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  shaU  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
compliment  and  commend  the  dlstln- 
g\iished  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  for 
the  point  he  has  Just  made  with  refer- 
ence to  this  rally  on  Friday  night  at  Con- 
stitution Hall.  I  think  the  fact  that  the 
gentlonan  has  called  attention  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  to  this  matter 
today  is  a  very  noteworthy  proposition 
from  the  gentleman's  standpoint  and  I 
wish  to  commend  him  for  doing  this. 

I  shall  be  in  atterulance  at  that  rally 
(m  Friday  night  because  I  learned  about 
it  before  I  had  other  commitments.  I 
certainly  hope  as  many  Members  as  pos- 
sible can  be  there. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  The  rally  should  be 
attended  by  all  Monbers  of  Congress.  If 
we  cannot  be  there,  certainly  we  should 
•end  a  message. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  ^^eaker,  will  the 
gentleman  jrleld? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  dlstingulBhed  gentleman  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
join  In  commending  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Zablocxi)  for  calling  to 
our  attention  the  Importance  of  this 
occasion. 

Just  today  I  had  a  visit  In  my  office 
with  a  father  and  mother  who  have 
been  walttilk  now  3  years  for  word  about 
their  MO  who  htm  been  missing.  They 
have  my  deepest  cympathy.  I  know  the 
payeholocieal  benefit  to  thoee  who  are 


waiting  to  hear  word  from  their  loved 
ones  to  be  assured  that  we  in  Congress 
and  the  people  in  the  Nation's  Capital 
share  their  concern  and  anxiety. 

Mr.  SiaK.  lAi.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  urge  the 
House  to  adopt  House  Resolution  862. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
Uble. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  make  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quonim  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidentl>'  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 

(Roll  No.  B7| 

B«rlnK  Gallagher  O'Neal.  O*. 

Brown.  CalU.  Olalmo  O'NeUl,  Mas*. 

Burke.  Fla.  OlbboDs  Ottlngar 

Burton.  UUb  lUlpem  PiMinan 

Bush  Hanna  Patmaa 

Button  H«bert  Pettto 

Brmea.  Wis  Hollfleld  PoAg* 

OkbeU  Johnaon.  Calif.  Pow«U 

CeUer  Jonea.  N.C.  Roberta 

Chlaholm  Kartta  Scbauer 

Clancy  Klrwan  SciineebeU 

Clark  Kuykendall  Springer 

Clay  Ljuigen  Stafford 

CoUner  Lennon  Stubblefield 

Conte  Lukena  SulUvaa 

Cramer  McCarthy  Taft 

Oaddarlo  t<a<tden  Teasue,  Oallf . 

Dawaon  May  Tleman 

Oulakl  MUla  Tunney 

Bdwds.  La.  MoUohan  Vander  Jagt 

Ptaher  kloorhead  WblU 

Foley  HiMton 
Pord.  Oerald  R.  Olaen 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  364 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


MILITART  PROCUREMENT,  RE- 
SEARCH AND  DEVELOPMENT.  AND 
STRENGTH  AUTHORIZAllON.  1971 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  (H.R.  17123)  to  authorize  appro- 
priations during  the  fiscal  year  1971  for 
procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval 
vessels,  and  tracked  combat  vehicles, 
and  other  weapons,  and  research,  devel- 
opment, test,  and  evaluation  for  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  to  prescribe  the  au- 
thorized personnel  strength  of  the  Se- 
lected Reserve  of  each  Reserve  compo- 
nent of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

XM  THB  COMMXTTB  OP  THS  WHOLB 

Accordingly  the  House  reeolved  Itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 


sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  17123,  with 
Mr.  RosTCNKOwsKi  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  flrst- read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  tlie 
gentleman  from  South  Caroliiw  (Mr. 
Rnrsts)  will  be  recognized  for  2  hours, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Abends)   will  be  recognized  for  2  hours. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  today,  on  behalf  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  I  bring 
before  the  House  the  annual  authoriza- 
tion to  procure  weapons  and  provide  re- 
search and  development  for  our  Armed 
Forces. 

The  members  of  our  committee  have 
been  working  diligently  on  this  bill  for 
months.  We  bring  the  bill  to  the  floor 
of  the  House  today  5  months  earlier 
than  we  managed  to  do  it  last  year. 
This  ts  possible  only  because  of  the  hard 
work  and  the  cooperation  of  all  of  the 
members  of  the  committee,  and  I  would 
like  to  express  my  appreciation  to  them. 
They  have  put  in  many  long  hours  on 
this  legislation. 

The  bill  before  you  today  totals  $20,- 
237,489,000.  This  Includes  $12,971,889,000 
for  procurement  and  $7,265,600,000  for 
research,  development,  test,  and  evalua- 
tion. 

The  bill  is  $473,013,000  less  than  was 
authorized  for  fiscal  year  1970.  The  bill 
Is  $34,000,000  less  than  the  amount  re- 
quested by  the  Department  of  Defense. 

However,  the  bill  as  submitted  includes 
$75,389,000  in  authorizations  for  "Other 
Weapons"  which  did  not  require  author- 
ization last  year.  This  is  the  authoriza- 
tion for  weapons  such  as  machlneguns. 
grenade  launchers,  mortars,  and  rifles. 
The  biggest  single  item  in  this  category 
Is  $27  million  to  procure  M-16  rifles.  The 
requirement  for  authorizing  appropria- 
tions for  other  "Other  Weapons"  was  en- 
acted by  the  Congress  last  year  as  an 
amendment  to  the  fiscal  year  1970  pro- 
curement authorization  bill.  If  this  new 
authorization  requirement  were  excluded 
and  a  comparison  made  on  the  basis  of 
Items  which  required  authorization  last 
year,  the  bill  would  be  $109,389,000  less 
than  the  amoimt  reported. 

The  hearings  of  our  committee  on  this 
bill  fill  1.856  pages.  This  includes  the 
hearings  of  the  full  Committee  on  Pro- 
curement, the  hearings  of  our  Research 
and  Development  Subcommittee  imder 
the  distinguished  Mr.  Price  of  Illinois, 
and  the  hearings  of  our  Subcommittee 
on  Reserve  Strength  under  the  distin- 
guished Mr.  HiBXRT  of  Louisiana. 
■"  The  committee  has  made  some  reduc- 
tions in  the  bill  and  made  one  major 
addition  in  the  area  of  shipbuilding. 

The  committee  has  on  a  number  of 
occasions  reported  to  the  House  our  deep 
concern  over  the  age  and  deterioration 
of  our  Navy,  and  special  studies  by  our 
subcommittee  have  Indicated  clearly  that 
the  modernization  of  the  fieet  must  pro- 
ceed at  a  more  rapid  rate  If  we  are  not 
to  faU  hopelessly  behind  the  Soviets. 
However,  today  I  must  report  to  you  that 
the  Soviet  navy,  ship  for  ship,  has  ves- 
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sels  which  are  faster,  newer,  and  have 
longer  range  armament  than  our  Navy. 
The  committee  has  added  $435  million 
to  the  shipbuilding  account  to  speed  up 
the  process  of  modernization.  The  addi- 
tions increased  the  ship  construction  au- 
thorization from  $2,728,900,000  in  the 
budget  request  to  $3,013,900,000.  As  a 
matter  of  Interest,  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations — who  was  recently  selected 
as  the  new  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff— has  told  the  committee  that  an 
annual  shipbuilding  program  of  $4  mil- 
lion is  required  to  adequately  modernize 
the  Navy  by  the  end  of  the  1970's. 

The  $435  million  added  to  the  bill  for 
ship  construction  will  provide  an  addi- 
tional nuclear  submarine,  a  submarine 
tender,  a  destroyer  tender,  two  research 
ships,  new  service  craft  costing  $24  mil- 
lion, and  a  new  landing  craft  costing  $10 
million. 

Now.  how  did  we  arrive  at  the  $435 
million  figixre? 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  indicated  to 
the  committee  he  thought  the  bill  was  a 
minimum  acceptable.  When  we  asked  the 
Secretary  what  his  priorities  would  be  if 
additional  fimds  were  added  to  the  au- 
thorization bill,  he  responded: 

If  additional  money  U  available,  I  would 
place  shipbuilding  ahead  of  (other  programs) 
...  I  would  recommend  putting  additional 
funds  in  the  sblpbuUdlng  aceount  flnt. 

The  Secretary  submitted  to  us  a  list  of 
the  shipbuilding  he  would  provide  as  flrst 
priority  items,  and  it  is  that  list  which 
we  have  included  in  the  $435  million  add- 
on. Let  It  be  clearly  imderstood  that  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  says  he  would  build 
these  additional  ships  before  he  would 
add  funds  to  any  other  Defense  accoimt. 

The  bill  before  you  contains  $152  mil- 
lion as  included  in  the  original  authori- 
zation request,  for  a  new  nuclear  aircraft 
carrier,  the  CVAN-70.  As  required  by  last 
year's  Authorization  Act,  Public  Law 
91-121.  the  Committees  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices of  the  House  aaid  Senate  set  up  a 
Joint  subcommittee  to  study  the  need  for 
attack  aircraft  carriers.  The  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Florida.  Mr. 
Bennett,  served  as  chairman  of  our 
committee  representatives  on  that  sub- 
committee. The  subcommittee  report  Is 
available  to  Members  of  the  House.  In 
line  with  the  subcommittee's  recommen- 
dation, otir  committee  has  Included  in 
the  bill  the  ftmds  requested  for  the 
CVAN-70.  In  reporting  the  bill,  your  com- 
mittee has  added  an  amendment  which 
reads  as  follows : 

Provided.  That  none  of  the  funds  author- 
ized for  appropriations  by  this  Act  for  the 
construction  of  naval  vessels  shall  be  obli- 
gated until  the  National  Secvirlty  CouncU 
has  advised  the  President  of  its  recommenda- 
tion In  respect  to  construction  of  the  attack 
aircraft  carrier  designated  as  CVAN-70. 

The  reason  for  this  amendment  is  very 
simple. 

In  addition  to  the  Joint  House-Senate 
committee,  the  carrier  Is  siipported  by 
those  officials  in  the  executive  branch 
charged  with  responsibility  for  national 
security  requirements — the  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  the 
Secretary  of  Defense.  In  spite  of  this 
weight  of  opinion,  the  President's  budget 
message    Included    the    announcement 


that  "the  advance  procurement  funds  for 
the  third  carrier  wUl  not  be  obligated 
until  completion  of  studies  In  progress  to 
assess  future  requirements  for  attack 
carriers."  The  study  referred  to,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  advised  the  commit- 
tee, is  being  made  by  the  National  Secu- 
rity Council.  The  Secretary  also  advised 
the  committee  that  "it  will  be  completed 
in  September  or  slightly  thereafter." 

The  committee  believes  that  a  sense  of 
urgency  should  be  created  with  regard 
to  a  decision  of  this  Importance.  We 
have,  therefore,  added  the  amendment 
which  prohibits  the  obligation  of  funds 
for  naval  ship  construction  in  fiscal  year 
1971  until  the  National  Security  Council 
study  is  completed.  This  is  to  assure  that 
the  study  is  completed  in  a  timely  man- 
ner. In  the  absence  of  the  amendment 
there  is  no  guarantee  that  the  National 
Security  Council  Study  will  be  resolved 
within  the  current  calendar  year.  This 
issue  is  so  vital  and  so  interrelated  with 
many  other  shipbuilding  provisions  that 
your  committee  believes  its  prompt  reso- 
lution by  the  National  Security  Council 
is  essential. 

coMicrrrEK  reductions 
The  reductions  made  in  the  bill  by  the 
committee  more  than  offset  the  funds 
added  for  shipbuilding.  Reductions  were 
made  in  the  procurement  section  of  the 
bill  totaling  $333  million  and  reductions 
In  the  RJD.T.  Ii  E.  section  totaling  $136 
million. 

The  committee  deleted  $334.8  million 
which  had  been  included  in  various  pro- 
grams imder  "Prior  Programs  To  Be 
Justifled"  involving  both  procurement 
and  R.D.T.  ti  E.  Briefly,  the  funds  that 
would  involve  reauthorization  for  prior 
programs  In  the  cases  where  the  fimds 
have  not  been  obligated  and  the  de- 
partments are  required  to  report  the 
amounts  to  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee for  possible  recislon. 

Your  committee  felt  that  If  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  was  persuaded 
that  the  funds  should  be  retained,  there 
would  be  no  requirement  for  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  to  recommend  new 
authorization.  Conversely,  if  the  Appro- 
priation Committee  decided  the  Depart- 
ment should  not  retain  this  authority, 
there  would  appear  to  be  no  purpose  In 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  author- 
izing appropriations  for  a  program  no 
longer  requiring  funds. 

Also  Included  In  the  reduction  In  pro- 
curement funds  was  $54.2  million  re- 
quested to  Initiate  production  of  two 
alr-to-surface  missiles  which  the  com- 
mittee believes  have  not  been  sufficiently 
developed  and  tested  to  warrant  release 
for  production.  These  reductions  are 
$25.3  million  for  the  Air  Force's  Mav- 
erick missile  and  $28.9  million  for  the 
Navy's  Condor  missile.  Research  and  de- 
velopment funds  for  both  missiles  were 
authoilzed  in  the  amounts  requested. 

Additional  reductions  were  made  in  the 
R.D.T.  &  E.  category  In  the  amount  of 
$80  million.  The  $70  million  of  this  is  a 
reduction  from  the  Army's  RI3.T.  ft  E. 
budget  and  $10  million  is  the  combined 
reduction  applied  to  three  defense  agen- 
cies: Advanced  Research  Project  Agency, 
Defense  Communications  Agency,  and 
Defense  Supply  Agency. 
The  reduction  applied  to  the  Army's 


research  and  development  budget  results 
in  a  total  amount  recommended  for  au- 
thorization which  is  approximately  the 
same  level  as  authorized  by  the  Congress 
last  year. 

SAFEGUABO 

I  want  to  particularly  urge  that  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  read  the  discussion 
of  the  Soviet  threat  in  the  section  of  the 
report  which  outlines  our  decision  on  the 
Safeguard  anti-balllstic-missile  system. 

When  we  outlined  last  year  the  threat 
of  the  Soviets'  growing  arsenal  of  huge 
SS-9  missiles,  there  was  some  scoffing. 
The  latest  intelligence,  however,  indicates 
that  last  year's  estimates  were  on  the 
conservative  side.  It  Is  this  awesome, 
ever-increasing  Soviet  threat  which  per- 
suaded the  committee  to  approve  the 
continued  development  of  Safeguard  at 
the  level  requested  by  the  President.  This 
includes  the  continuation  of  Phase  I. 
which  wsis  authorized  for  deployment 
last  year,  and  the  start  of  the  Modified 
Phase  n,  which  will  include  an  additional 
Safeguard  site  at  Whiteman  Air  Force 
Base  in  Missouri,  provide  for  additional 
Sprint  missiles  at  Phase  I  sites  at  Grand 
Porks  Air  Force  Base  in  North  Dakota 
suid  at  Malmstrom  Air  Force  Base  in 
Montana,  and  provide  long  leadtime  sui- 
vance  work  for  the  preparation  for  five 
other  sites. 

The  bill  authorizes  $1,026,000,000,  the 
amount  requested,  for  Safeguard.  This 
includes  $823  million  for  continuation  of 
Phase  1  and  $203  million  for  beginning 
procurement  of  the  Modified  Phase  II. 
The  Members  should  clearly  understand 
that  additional  fimds  will  be  required 
for  Safeguard  which  are  not  authorized 
In  this  bill.  That  Includes  construction 
fimds  which  are  authorized  separately 
and  operation  and  maintenance  and  per- 
sonnel funds  which  do  not  require  au- 
thorization. The  total  of  these  other 
ftmds  is  $424  million. 

Your  committee  has  seen  no  evidence 
which  would  Indicate  the  continued  work 
on  the  ABM.  which  will  not  be  opera- 
tional tmtil  late  1974  at  the  earliest, 
would  In  any  way  Interfere  with  the 
Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks— SALT. 
I  would  like  to  particularly  bring  to  the 
Members'  attention  a  statement  made  to 
our  committee  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense: 

As  we  reduce  our  defense  spending  and 
move  further  Into  negotiations,  we  should 
have  no  Illusions  about  the  current  state 
of  world  affairs.  I  am  obUged  to  report  to 
you,  for  example,  that  the  Soviet  Union  U 
not  T»'^*^"g  «<"'H»y  reductions  in  Its  defense 
budget.  In  fact,  the  Soviet  U  piUllng  abreast 
of  ua  In  many  major  areas  of  military 
strength  and  ahead  of  us  in  others.  The 
Soviets  are  continuing  the  rapid  deployment 
of  major  strategic  offensive  weapons  systems 
at  a  rate  that  could,  by  the  mid-1870's,  place 
us  in  a  second-rate  strategic  position  with 
regard  to  the  future  security  of  the  Free 
World. 

If  the  Soviets  are  making  no  effort  to 
reduce  their  swift  expansion  of  weapons 
systems  in  preparation  for  SALT.  I  would 
like  somebody  to  tell  me  why  we  should 
do  80. 

I  will  not  go  Into  detail  on  all  of  the 
systems  that  our  committee  has  aj>- 
proved.  Other  members  of  our  commit- 
tee. I  know,  wish  to  disctiss  some  <rf  the 
specific  authorizations  In  depth. 
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Let  me  stress  to  the  Members  two  par-  As  a  matter  of  tact,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  superiority  fighter  for  the  Air  Force,  pos- 

ticular  points  in  considering  both  the  Staff  have  recommended  six  squadrons —  sibly   the  highest   priority   program   in 

general  rate  of  our  spending  on  weapons  120  aircraft — of  C-5A's.  The  Deputy  Sec-  the  Air  Force  today.  Three  hundred  and 

and  the  development  of  specific  systems :  reUry  of  Defense,  who  has  personally  in-  seventy  million  dollars  Is  authorized  to 

First.  We  are  in  a  time  of  reduced  de-  volved  himself  in  the  determination  con-  accomplish  the  major  portion  of  engi- 

fense  expenditures,  rising  prices,  rising  cerning  the  contract  for  the  C-5A,  related  neering  development,  detailed  design  for 

personnel  costs,  and  a  growing  Soviet  to  our  committee  that  these  funds  were  the  airframes  and  avionics,  fabrication 

nuclear  threat.  In  such  a  circumstance,  required  to  assure  that  we  could  continue  of  components,  static  and  fatigue  tests. 

It    is    particularly    important    that    the  the  procurement  of  this  aircraft.  The  Five  himdred  and  seventeen  million 

weapons    systems    we    provide    to    our  committee  is  not  happy  with  the  con-  dollars  to  purchase  26  of  the  F-14A's,  the 

Armed  Forces  are  the  best  that  can  be  tracting  history  of  the  C-5A.  But  our  Navy's  new  air  superiority  fighter  for 

made  available.  decision  to  approve  the  funds  for  this  fleet   defense.   Also  authorized   is  $60.1 

Second.  In  virtually  all  cases,  the  new  plane  are  predicated  strictly  on  national  million  for  advance  procurement  of  long 

weapons  systems  authorized  in  the  pres-  security  requirements.  leadtime  items,  $80.9  million  for  Initial 

ent  bill,  or  approve  for  development  with  The  funding  request  for  the  C-5A  is  spares,  and  $324.2  million  for  continued 

funds  in  the  present  bill,  are  replace-  plainly  spelled  out  in  our  report  and  in  R.D.T.  li  E. 

ments  for  aging  systems  or  are  required  the  hearings  of  the  committee;  $344.4  AuthorizaUon  included  in  the  amount 
to  fill  gaps  In  our  defense  posture.  In  al-  milUon  is  required  for  production  com-  of  $106  million  for  a  heavy  antitanlc 
most  every  area,  the  Soviet  rate  of  re-  mltments  made  in  prior  years  which  have  weapon  with  which  is  coupled  the  re- 
placement and  modemizaUon  of  tactical  not  been  previously  funded.  quirement  for  the  Army  to  determine 
weapons  systems,  as  well  as  strategic  An  additional  $200  million  Is  In  con-  over  the  next  8  months  the  adaptability 
weapons  systems.  Is  more  rapid  than  our  tingency  funds  because  the  Department  of  the  ShUlelagh  for  use  in  the  Infantry 
*>^J3^  of  Defense  was  doubtful  that  the  con-  mode   and    thereafter   determine   on    a 

The  one  thing  we  cannot  surrender  to  tractor  would  have  the  capability  to  cover  compeUtive  basis  whether  the  antitank 

the    Soviets    without    endangering    our  all   expenditure   requirements   In   fiscal  missile  procured  should  be  Shillelagh  or 

security     Is     technological     leadership,  year  1971.  The  Deputy  Secretary  of  De-  TOW.  Mr.  Stratton  wiU  discuss  this  Item 

Since  we  have  fallen  behind  the  Soviets  fense,  Mr.  Packard,  gave  the  committee  in  more  detail. 

In  quantity  of  weapons  In  so  many  areas,  this  assurance:  First  procurement  of  the  Army's  sur- 

U  Is  vitally  important  that  we  do  not  fall  xhu  additional  funding  wiu  not  b«  used  face-to-surface  Lance  missUe  at  a  cost 

behind  m  the  quality  of  weapons  systems,  untu  satUfactory  contractual  arrangemenu  of  $31.8  million,  with  continued  R.D.T. 

MAJoa  aTamMa  »«*  concluded  and  are  cleared  with  the  ap-  ||  E.  effort  Of  $51  million 

Let  me  briefly  run  down  some  of  the  ?«>?"•»•  committee,  of  the  Congrea..  Qne  hundred  milliori  doUars  In  re- 
major  systems  approved  in  the  bUl.  We  The  committee  approved  $483.5  mil-  search  and  development  for  the  B-1  air- 
have  approved  funds  for  continued  de-  lion,  the  amount  requested,  for  the  F-111.  craft,  the  advance  manned  strategic  air- 
ployment.  at  rates  approved  by  the  Con-  This  is  another  program  where  the  un-  craft  which  our  committee  urged  for 
gress  in  previous  years,  of  the  Minute-  questioned  need  for  and  unmatched  ca-  many  years. 

man  m  missile  and  Poseidon  missile.  As  pabllity  of  the  aircraft  for  its  mission  Twenty-seven   million   nine   htmdred 

you  know,  the  Mlnuteman  m  and  the  must    be    a    prime    consideration    and  thousand  dollars  to  continue  develop- 

Poaeidon.  which  is  being  retrofitted  into  should  not  be  confused  with  contracting  ment    of    prototype    aircraft    looking 

the  Polaris  submarine,  conUin  MIRVed  difOculties.  toward  procurement  of  the  A-X.  This 

warheads — that  is.  the  ability  to  deliver  The    distinguished    gentleman    from  aircraft  will  be  specifically  designed  for 

several  Independently  targeted  warheads  Texas  (Mr.  Wright)   made  one  of  the  the  close  air  support  role, 

off  one  missile.  most  outstanding  presentations  I  have  The  Selected  Reserve  strengths  of  the 

The  decision  to  MIRV  part  of  the  Min-  ever  seen  before  our  committee  In  dls-  Armed  Forces  are  also  authorized  by  this 

uteman  force  was  made  3  to  5  years  ago.  cussing  extensively  the  requirements,  the  bill.  The  strengths  are.  except  for  the 

Similarly,  this  is  the  third  year  buy  of  capabilities,   and   the   true   facts   about  Coast  Guard,  unchanged  from  what  was 

the  Poseidon  program.  When  these  deci-  the  P-111.  I  point  out.  to  give  Just  one  recommended  by  the  administration.  The 

slons  were  made  to  deploy  these  missiles,  example,  the  superb  safety  record,  when  average  Selected  Reserve  strengths  pro- 

the  threat  they  were  designed  to  face  was  compared  with  other  combat  aircraft,  of  vided  are: 

considerably  less  than  that  posed  today,  the  F-111,  although  it  has  been  end-     National  Ouard 400,000 

It    should    be    understood    that    the  lessly  criticized  In  the  press  as  being  accl-  Army    Reaerve... I-"...I""""I  2«o,ooo 

ICRVed  missiles  carry  relatively  smaller  dent  prone.                                                        Naval    R«aerve...w 139,000 

Individual  warheads.  We  have  not  In-  The  P-111   Is  a  fighter-bomber  that     •«»rtne  Corpa  Reserve 47,716 

creased  our  nuclear  destruction  force;  we  performs  a  wide  variety  of  Uctlcal  mis-     *^  NaUonai  Guard 87,878 

h«Te  ogly  attempted  to  increase  the  abil-  sions  and  with  Its  terrain-following  radar     ^^r  'orct  Bstwvt 47.931 

Ity  of  those  forces  to  survive.  It  can  perform  deep  penetration  missions  In    addition,    our    bill    provides     a 

Members  should  understand  that  the  luidetected  by  enemy  radar,  a  capability  strength  of  not  less  than  16,590  for  the 

IdRVed  weapons  will  be  a  subject  for  unmatched  by  other  aircraft  in  our  in-  Coast  Guard  Reserve, 

negotiations  at  SALT,  and  deployment  of  ventory.  The  authorization  for  funds  in  Someone   in   the   administration  de- 

them  could  be  stopped  at  any  time  if  an  the  bill  will  provide  for  up  to  40  aircraft,  elded  that  the  Coast  Guard  Reserve  Is 

agreement  is  reached  and  if  correspond-  the  number   required   to   complete   the  not     necessary— without    bothering     to 

ing  steps  are  taken  by  the  Soviets.  fourth  wing.  However.  In  an  unprece-  consult  the  Commandant  of  the  Coast 

The  bill  provides  $544  4  million — the  dented  decision,  the  Department  of  De-  Guard,  or  the  Navy,  about  the  decision, 

amount  of  authorization  requested  by  the  fense  has  required  that  the  cost  of  an  our  Subcommittee  No.  2  looked  into 

President — to  continue  the  procurement  extensive  inspection  procedure  to  prevent  this  matter  and  found  a  distressing  dls- 

for  the  C-5A  aircraft.  Present  plans  call  a  repeat  of  an  accident  that  occurred  last  regard  for  the  Coast  Ouard.  Mr.  Pirnie 

for   a   total    buy   of   81    aircraft — four  December,  must  come  out  of  the  available  will  speak  to  this  item  today 

squadrons.  P-IU  procurement  funds.  This  wUl  re-  m  summary,  this  bill  represents  the 

I  am  not  going  to  discuss  the  financial  duce  the  buy  below  the  40  aircraft  and  combined  judgment  of  the  overwhelm- 

problems  of  the  C-5A  contractor.  I  am  may  result  in  an  inadequate  number  of  ing  majority  of  our  committee  members 

sure  there  are  those  prepared  to  regale  the  airplanes  for  this  mission  in  the  Tac-  in   deciding   what   Is   required   for   our 

the  Members  with  horror  stories  in  this  tical  Air  Command.   I  certainly    think  Armed  Forces  In  the  coming  fiscal  year 

regard.  consideration  should  be  given  to  further  The  committee  has  worked  Its  wlU  on 

But  I  want  the  Members  of  the  House  procurement  as  dictated  by  miliUry  re-  the  legislation.  I  would  ask  all  Members 

to  be  particularly  aware  of  the  great  con-  quirements.  ^,  particularly  keep  in  mind  the  back- 

tribution  that  the  aircraft  can  make  to  I  want  to  yield  to  other  members  of  ground  of  the  threat  against  which  the 

our  airlift  capability — a  capability  that  our  committee  who  wish  to  be  heard.  Let  legislation  is  developed  and  the  repeated 

will  be  particularly  Important  in  future  me  Just  briefly  nm  down  some  of  the  reminders  from  the  senior  •mclals  of  the 

years.  Your  committee  had  to  consider  other  major  procurements  authorized  by  Department  of  Defense  that  it  Is  a  budg- 

the  need  for  the  aircraft  Itself,  and  we  the  legislation:  et  that  Involves  greater  risks  than  prevl- 

found  that  the  need  is  unquestionable  Continued  development  of  the  F-15  air  ous  years. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  the  obmmlttee  ap- 
proved $483.5  million  for  the  P-111.  It 
so  happens  that  I  saw  the  F-111  the 
other  day.  I  talked  to  a  colonel  who  was 
flying  this  plane.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Wright)  Is  on  the  floor  and 
can  add  further  to  this,  but  I  have  never 
been  so  Impressed  with  an  aircraft  in  my 
life.  I  have  heard  aU  kinds  of  stories 
about  the  F-111.  I  am  talking  about  the 
fi«hter-bomber  version  now.  This  plane. 
In  the  opinion  of  this  yoimg  man,  is 
ready  to  work.  He  tells  me  the  recent 
trouble  which  caused  these  aircraft  to 
be  grounded  was  in  some  portion  of  the 
wing.  I  wish  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Wright)  would  comment  in  this  re- 
gard It  was  faulty  material. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  The  action  which 
caused  the  grounding  of  the  F-111  was 
a  crack  in  a  piece  of  steel  which  goes 
into  the  wing  box.  The  steel  was  not 
made  by  the  prime  contractor  but  by  a 
subcontractor,  and  a  good  subcontractor. 
The  tragedy  was  the  fact  that  in  this 
particular  piece  of  sted  it  was  exactly 
vertical.  The  general  ln^?ection  proce- 
dure used  by  the  entire  Industry  was  to 
put  a  scanning  light  over  the  top  and 
had  it  been  at  any  angle  at  all  It  would 
have  been  detected.  However,  it  was  ex- 
actly vertical  which  enabled  its  detection 
to  escape  the  inspectors. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  for  his  comments  because  I  was 
with  the  gentleman  the  day  when  he 
talked  to  the  colonel  who  had  flown  the 
P-111  in  combat  in  Southeast  Asia.  I  cer- 
tainly agree  with  the  gentleman  since 
this  particular  aircraft  had  actually  been 
flown  under  the  most  arduous  conditions 
but  they  were  still  enthusiastic  about  it. 
I  thank  the  chairman  for  his  com- 
ments. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  We  have  spent  enough 
money  on  this  plane  for  it  to  work.  It 
has  the  most  sophisticated  radar  in  ex- 
istence. No  plane  on  earth  possesses  ra- 
dar of  this  sophisticated  type.  It  can  fly 
from  Washington  to  Los  Angeles  and 
back  and  not  refuel.  I  am  glad  it  has 
promise,  and  God  knows,  we  have  been 
patient  with  it  over  the  past  6  years  dur- 
ing which  time  we  have  been  building 
them.  It  seems  that  they  have  now  cor- 
rected the  wing  trouble.  This  plane  has 
great  promise.  I  have  great  hope  (or  its 
future  service. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Of  course  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  many  of  these  planes 
does  the  Air  Force  have  operational  at 
the  present  time? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Let  me  try  to  answer  the 
gentleman's  question,  but  first  let  me 
state  that  they  are  grounded  at  the  pres- 
ent time.   However,   they  have  in  the 

inventory 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  They  have  2S0. 
Mr.  RIVERS.  They  have  330. 
Mr.  GROSS.  How  many  of  them  are 
on  order?  Is  that  figure  In  the  neighbor- 
hood of  50ait 

Mr.  WRIAHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  the  present  pro- 


curement authorization  in  the  bill  be- 
fore us  is  for  40.  There  were  40  au- 
thorized, which  iB  the  amount  the  Air 
VoTce  requested  for  flscal  year  1971. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Making  a  total  of  how 
many?  ^_^ 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Making  a  total  or  270 
when  these  are  In  the  inventory.  It  is 
anticipated,  of  course,  that  more  will  be 
authorized  In  subsequent  years,  particu- 
larly of  the  FB-111,  the  strategic  bomber 
version. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  CThalrman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  as  I  remem- 
ber the  story  surrounding  the  produc- 
tion of  these  planes,  they  were  supposed 
to  produce  these  planes  for  about  $3.8 
million  per  copy. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Let  me  see  if  I  can 
answer  the  gentleman.  There  are  two  or 
three  versions  of  this.  I  am  talking  about 
the  flghter-bomber.  There  are  some  other 
versions.  However,  I  am  talking  about 
the  fighter-bomber. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  fighter-bombers  are 
what? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  am  speaking  about 
fighter-bombers. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  perhaps  we  can  ap- 
proach this  in  another  way,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  briefly. 

What  is  the  present  cost?  Let  me  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  I  have  seen  two 
figures  recently,  one  is  $13  million  and 
and  a  fraction,  and  the  other  the  price 
that  Senator  McClzllan  put  on  it  of 
$16.4  million  per  copy. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  think  it  is  near  the  area 
of  $13  million.  But  ttie  gentleman  must 
remember,  if  the  gentleman  will  pardon, 
that  as  we  cut  down  the  total  procure- 
ment number  the  unit  price  increases. 
Let  me  say  this:  This  has  cost  us  a 
lot  of  money,  but  I  think  it  is  on  the 
threshold  of  being  operational.  I  was 
very  much  impressed  with  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  it  Is,  it  Is  not  being 
demonstrated  as  of  this  day  and  hour, 
because  you  liave  seven  of  them,  ap- 
parently, that  arc  being  used  for  test 
purposes,  and  the  other  230  are  on  the 
ground. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  That  is  a  precautionary 
measure  to  solve  a  problem.  I  certainly 
hope  this  plane  will  work.  We  have  been 
patient  with  it.  I  am  like  the  gentleman 
from  Texas.  I  know  it  will  work. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  know  we  raised  this 
subject  last  year,  and  the  gentleman 
complained  to  us  about  it. 
Mr.  RIVERS.  I  know. 
Mr.  GROSS.  At  that  time  the  gentle- 
man was  not  so  enthusiastic. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Not  as  much  as  I  am 
now,  after  having  seen  it.  I  think  more 
of  us  should  go  down  to  see  it.  I  have 
invited  them  to  see  the  C-5A,  to  go  down 
to  see  it.  I  Invite  anybody  who  wants  to 
see  them  to  see  them.  Go  down  here  to  Le- 
Jeune,  N.C.,  and  see  what  the  Marines 
have.  You  would  be  amazed  to  see  what 
they  have  by  way  of  new  amphibious  ve- 
hicles and  aircraft.  We  do  not  see  enough 
of  what  we  have,  none  of  us — ^none  of 
us.  The  on^  Member  I  have  in  mind  at 
the  moment  who  takes  the  time  to  see 
a  lot  of  this  iB  the  gaiUeman  from  Mis- 
souri, (Mr.  Hall). 

I  think  he  sees  more  than  any  of  us. 
We  have  other  Members  who  see  a  lot. 


but  I  urge  our  Members  to  travel  and 
take  some  time  to  do  it.  It  would  change 
their  (vinlon  on  lots  of  things.  And  I 
beg  people  to  go  to  see  the  C-5A  and 
make  up  their  own  minds.  I  think  it  is 
imi>ortaiit. 

I  took  one  of  our  great  aircraft  engi- 
neers, one  of  the  greatest  In  America. 
Dr.  Bisplinghoff  of  MIT,  to  see  the  C-5A. 
I  did  not  want  to  trust  my  layman's  im- 
pression. Let  me  add  that  I  know  some- 
thing about  airplanes.  I  think  they  will 
be  here  a  long  time.  I  do  not  think  the 
maimed  aircraft  system  is  gone  by  any 
means. 

Our  subcommittee  looked  into  this 
matter  and  found  this  distressing  disre- 
gard for  the  Coast  Guard,  the  most  over- 
called-on  and  the  most  imderappreclated 
branch  of  our  service  in  America. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  RIVERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  HUNT.  First,  let  me  say  I  am  very 
glad  the  gentleman  has  called  this  to 
the  attention  of  the  House.  I  refer  now 
to  the  Coast  Guard  Reserve.  A  little  over 
16,000  men  in  number,  which  was  to  be 
deleted. 
Mr.  RIVERS.  I  Just  said  tliat. 
Mr.  HUNT.  Without  anything  being 
said  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

This  group  of  m&a,  the  Reserve  unit 
that  we  are  talking  about,  is  especially 
trained  and  is  the  only  trained  unit  to 
take  over  port  security  in  case  of  hostili- 
ties. There  Is  no  other  unit  in  the  entire 
armed  services  category  that  receives  the 
training  that  the  Coast  Guard  Reserve 
receives.  They  are  specifically  earmai^ed 
to  take  over  security  at  all  ports.  God 
knows  how  important  our  ports  can  l)e- 
come  in  case  we  are  under  enemy  at- 
tack. 

I  want  to  compliment  jrou,  sir,  for 
your  flght  in  putting  this  back.  I  am  quite 
sxire  the  Coast  Guard  is  very  receptive  to 
it. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  You  have  Just  made  Mr. 
HiBCKT's  speech.  Bi4r.  HisKBT's  commit- 
tee did  a  great  Job  on  this.  Nobody  knows 
more  about  port  security  than  the  Coast 
Ouard  and  nobody  is  equipped  to  do  it. 

Somebody  Just  made  a  slip-up,  and  Mr. 
HiBXRT  and  his  flne  subcommittee  have 
repaired  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  tliis  is  the  bilL  It  repre- 
sents the  combined  Judgment  of  the  over- 
whtiming  majority  of  our  committee. 
Only  three  members  voted  against  it  on 
a  lollcall,  in  stating  what  is  required  for 
your  armed  services  for  the  coming  flscal 
year.  The  committee  has  woAed  its  will 
on  this  legislation  and  I  would  ask  all 
Members  particularly  to  keep  in  mind 
the  backgroimd  of  the  threat  against 
which  this  legislation  is  brought  to  your 
attention.  Remember,  it  is  the  very  low- 
est tliat  we  need,  and  we  need  much 
more — ^we  need  much  more. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  has  consumed  47  min- 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
nilnolB  is  recognized. 

Mr  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Mil 
before  you  today  provides  $20,237,489,000 
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to  authorize  the  flnanring  of  major 
weajxws — missiles,  planes,  aod  ships — 
for  what  Secretary  Laird  has  told  us  Is  a 
transitional  budget.  It  Is  a  stand  pat 
budget.  It  continues  most  major  weap- 
ons systems  at  about  the  rate  we  have 
been  developing  them  over  the  last  sev- 
eral years  or,  in  some  cases,  at  a  slower 
rate. 

It  is  a  transitional  budget  to  take  us 
over  the  next  year  as  the  administra- 
tion and  the  Congress  determine  the  kind 
of  defense  posture  and  strategy  appro- 
priate to  the  seventies.  It  is  a  transitional 
budget  which  allows  us  a  year  in  which 
to  attempt  to  get  negotiations  on  arms 
limitation  started. 

It  merely  continues  our  defensive  ca- 
pahUlties  at  the  mintmiim  prudent  level, 
while  we  see  what  course  the  efforts 
toward  negotiation  might  take.  Defense 
decisionmaking  is  no  automatic  or  static 
process.  We  have  to  prepare  our  defenses 
for  the  kinds  of  challenges  we  may  be 
required  to  meet;  and.  in  reviewing 
those  requiremmts  each  year,  your  com- 
mittee reevaluates  the  threats  in  the 
world  we  live  in.  We  have  to  consider  our 
national  defense  requirements  In  terms 
of  the  minimm  level  of  defense  required. 
If  the  Soviets  were  scaling  down  their 
defense,  reducing  their  number  of  strate- 
gic systems,  and  moving  away  from  a 
threatening  posture,  we  could  scale  down 
our  defense  and  our  committee  could 
bring  in  a  bill  significantly  lower  than 
the  bill  before  you  today.  Nothing  would 
make  me  happier. 

Unfrartunately.  such  is  not  the  case. 

Your  committee  has  worked  hard  on 
thie  bill.  We've  had  mommg  and  after- 
noon sesaioDs  over  a  period  of  several 
"wyth*  We  have  quizzed  Defense  offl- 
cials.  military  and  civilian  leaden, 
closely.  We  have  looked  carefully  at  in- 
telligence estimates  of  what  the  Soviets 
are  doing,  what  the  Chinese  are  doing. 
and  what  the  challenges  of  the  future 
are. 

The  bill  la  $34  million  below  the  re- 
quest of  the  administration.  It  will  be 
pointed  out  that  this  is  a  relatively  small 
reduction.  But  whm  you  consider  that  it 
includes  $75  million  authorliation  for 
other  weapons  which  were  not  included 
in  last  jrcftr's  bill,  because  at  that  time 
they  did  not  req\iire  authorization;  and 
when  you  consider  the  rise  in  prices 
over  the  last  year,  and  when  you  con- 
sider the  growth  in  the  threat  that  these 
weapons  systems  are  designed  to  face,  the 
fact  that  we  were  able  to  make  any  re- 
duction at  all  in  the  bill  is  significant. 
It  speaks  well.  I  think,  for  the  efforts 
of  aU  members  of  the  committee. 

And  I  want  to  express  mj  appreciatioa 
to  the  members  of  the  committee  on  both 
sides  of  the  alale  and  to  the  outstanding 
committee  staff  for  the  manner  in  which 
they  worked  oo  this  most  vital  legisla- 
tion. 

The  chairman  baa  explained  the  prin- 
cipal provisions  of  the  bill  in  detail 
Rather  than  review  all  of  the  provlsloiis 
again,  I  would  like  to  depart  from  cut 
ternary  procedure  and  use  my  time  to 
discuss  the  strategle  threat  which  ov 
Nation  faces.  I  do  this  for  a  partlcul*r 
reason. 


It  seems  to  me  that  an  Inadequate 
amount  of  information  is  given  out  to 
the  American  people.  ai>d  possibly  to 
the  Members  of  Congress  themselves, 
about  what  the  Soviets  are  doing,  about 
how  the  threat  to  our  survival  is  chang- 
ing, and  about  what  the  strategic  reali- 
ties we  face  really  are. 

What  I  seek  to  do,  as  best  I  can,  is 
to  present  to  you  some  of  the  facts  in 
substantiation  of  Dr.  John  S.  Foster's 
disturbing  statement  before  the  Ameri- 
can Newspaper  Publishers  Association  on 
April  23  when  he  said: 

The  Soviet  Union  Is  now  about  to  s«lze 
w«cld  technological  le«derahlp  from  the 
United  States,  ir  we  lost  this  leadership  we 
will  lose  the  protection  we  now  have  against 
Soviet  secrecy  and  surprises. 

The  trends  are  clear.  Ten  years  ago,  So- 
viet spending  for  all  of  their  national 
R.  a  D.  was  half  of  oura.  Today  SoTlet  funding 
la  estimated  to  be  only  30%  lees  than  ours. 
In  another  few  years.  If  the  trends  continue, 
we   will   clearly   be  In   second  place. 

For  that  reason,  I  would  like  to  dis- 
cuss the  Soviet  missile  buildup  in  a 
litUe  detail. 

The  possibility  of  a  continually  grow- 
ing and  improved  Soviet  force,  which 
could  pose  a  threat  to  our  land-based 
missiles  and  alert  bombers,  had  been 
seen  for  some  years  by  the  Intelligence 
community.  It  had  been  hoped  that  when 
parity  was  reached  In  ICBM's  the  So- 
viet buildup  would  level  off.  But  It  has 
not. 

When  the  present  administration  took 
office,  it  learned  from  the  InteUlgence 
community  that  the  Soviet  expansion  of 
its  missile  force  was  eontinolng.  not 
leveling  off. 

The  expansion  has  continued  the  past 
year.  The  expected  Communist  Chinese 
ICBM  development,  meanwhile,  has  con- 
tinned  to  lag  behind  expectations. 

In  this  year's  review  of  the  Safegtiard 
anti-ballistic  missile  system,  the  devel- 
opments In  the  threat  that  have  occurred 
in  the  year  since  the  administration  de- 
cided to  undertake  phase  I,  have  been 
carefully  evaluated.  Let  me  svunmarlae 
what  has  happened  in  that  year: 

First.  Communist  China  has  continued 
to  test  nuclear  weapons  which  are  ex- 
pected to  be  suitable  for  ICBM  applica- 
tion by  the  time  their  missile  has  been 
developed.  There  is  new  evidence  that 
they  continue  to  press  toward  an  ICBM 
capability,  but  the  earliest  date  by  which 
they  could  achieve  an  initial  ICBM  ca- 
pability now  seems  to  be  In  the  early 
part  of  1973.  This  represents  about  a 
1-year  slippage  from  last  year's  estimate. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  even  if 
the  Chinese  deplogrment'doea  not  attain 
a  capability  until  1976,  our  Safeguard 
area  coverage— if  authoriaed — ^would 
not  be  fuUy  complete  until  1978  at  the 
earUcat. 

BecoiMl.  the  Soviet  buildup  of  SS-9's 
deployed,  or  believed  to  be  under  con- 
struction, has  now  passed  275,  as  com- 
parad  to  about  230  last  spring.  Devel<H>- 
ment  and  testing  of  the  three-reoxtry 
vehicle.  SB  9  configuration,  contlnoes. 
It  is  agreed  within  our  inteUigenee  eom- 
munitjr  that  the  SovieU  are  likely  to  de- 
velop multiple  independent  reenlry  ve- 
hklea-^IIRV — In  the  next  few  jreara. 


Third,  the  number  of  SS-ll's  opera- 
tional or  under  construction,  estimated 
at  about  700  last  spring,  is  now  more 
than  800.  Since  last  spring.  Soviet  test- 
ing of  their  smaller  S8-11  ICBM  sug- 
gests that  certain  improvements  prob- 
ably aimed  at  improving  their  i}enetra- 
tion  capability  are  under  development. 

If  the  Soviets  go  on  to  develop  a  more 
accurate  SS-11  reentry  vehicle  and  an 
improved  guidance  system,  as  is  possible 
by  the  mid-1970's.  the  S8-11  could  be- 
come effective  against  our  Minuteman 
silos,  as  well  as  against  the  Safeguard 
radars. 

Fourth,  production  of  nuclear-powered 
ballistic  missile  submarinet>  is  continu- 
ing at  two  Soviet  shipyards,  which  to- 
gether can  produce  six  to  eight  boats 
a  year.  Several  of  these  Polaris-tjrpe 
vessels,  each  with  16  missiles,  are  now 
believed  to  be  operational. 

Based  on  this  intelligence,  the  Presi- 
dent made  the  logical  decision  that  we 
must  take  steps  now  to  hedge  againct 
continued  grrwth  of  the  Soviet  missile 
force  but  that  we  could  postpone  a 
hedge  against  the  Chinese  ICPK^. 

Tliat.  in  essence,  was  the  administra- 
tion's ABM  decision.  It  is  now  up  to  the 
Congress  to  vote  funds  foi  the  prudent 
move  to  countei  the  still  growing  Soviet 
threat. 

The  ABM  is  a  complex  issue,  and  our 
committee  gave  it  great  consideration. 

We  have  to  decide  if  there  is  some 
potential  threat  to  American  security 
and  whether  we  must  do  something  to 
counter  the  threat. 

Let  us  look  closer  at  some  of  the  Issues 
behind  the  decision.  Our  decision  to  seek 
a  hedge  against  one  growing  threat  and 
postpone  a  hedge  against  a  sxispended 
threat  Is  a  most  important  one.  I  want 
to  explain  in  some  detail  now  how  the 
threats  have  developed — and.  to  the  case 
of  the  Chinese,  failed  so  far  to  develop. 

First,  the  problem  with  the  Soviet 
missile  forces.  The  Soviets,  as  you  know, 
began  installing  ICBM's  some  years  ago. 
In  1965  they  accelerated  the  deploy- 
ment of  land-based  missiles  and  csurled 
on  a  serious  development  program  for  an 
advanced  submtJlne-based  missile.  We 
watdied  their  progress  carefully. 

But,  the  Congress  and  the  executive 
branch  concluded  that  these  forces  were 
not.  at  least  In  the  Immediate  future,  a 
threat  to  our  deterrent  forces.  The  In- 
telligence community  pointed  out  that 
the  Soviet  forces  either  could  continue 
to  grow  at  a  raiiid  rate  or  level  off.  If 
they  leveled  off,  say,  at  a  point  com- 
parable to  our  own  forces,  then  we  could 
conclude  that  the  Soviets  were  adopting 
a  re^mnsible,  deterrent,  nuclear  policy. 
But  if  the  Soviet  force  were  to  continue 
to  grow,  we  could  not  continue  to  believe 
that  the  Soviets  were  only  trying  to  deter 
us.  In  view  of  the  uncertainties,  previouB 
admlnistratioos  and  the  Congress  pro- 
vided hedges  against  the  eventuality  of 
continued  Soviet  offensive  eTpanwlon. 

Today  there  clearly  Is  no  question  of 
our  ability  to  deter  a  Soviet  attack.  If 
the  Soviets  were  so  iooUsh  as  to  strike 
us,  our  survlvlnc  "»*—*<—  and  bombers — 
even  imder  the  worst  foreseeable  drcnm- 
staaccs  of  wtr—wovM  be  able  to  destroy 
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a  high  percentage  of  the  Soviet  popu- 
lation. 

We  are  positive,  and  we  believe  that 
the  Soviet  Government  is  equally  positive, 
that  oiu-  Polaris  missiles  at  sea  would 
survive,  that  most  of  the  Mmuteman 
force  would  survive,  and  that  most  of 
our  alert  bomber  force  would  survive. 

But  what  of  tomorrow?  As  the  Soviet 
Union  conttaues  to  Install  ICBM's,  the 
percentage  of  our  Minuteman  missiles 
and  alert  bombers  that  can  be  counted 
on  to  survive  and  strike  back  against 
the  enemy  gradually  diminishes.  We  are 
concerned  particularly  about  the  ever- 
growing number  of  SS-9  Soviet  missiles. 
It  is  a  missile  somewhat  larger  than  our 
own  Titan  n.  If  the  Soviets  installed 
about  50  SS-9's— a  force  equivalent  to 
our  Titan  n  force — we  would  simply  as- 
sume that  the  Soviets  wanted  that  num- 
ber of  large  missiles  to  be  able  to  destroy 
that  number  of  large  American  cities. 
An  SS-9  force  of  100  missiles  could  be 
viewed  by  us  as  an  effort  by  the  Soviets 
to  hedge  against  failures  and  still  take 
out  our  largest  cities. 

A  Soviet  force  of  200,  however  would 
indicate  that  the  SS-9  is  totended  not 
for  cities  but  for  "hard"  targets.  We  sim- 
ply do  not  have  enough  large  cities  to 
provide  for  200  SS-9's. 

We  have  further  grounds  for  concern 
when  we  look  at  the  many  hundreds  of 
88-11  missiles,  a  smaller,  cheaper  rocket, 
well  suited  for  mass  destruction  of  cities. 
The  SS-11  Is  not  accurate,  but  pinpoint 
accuracy  is  not  necessary  against  cities. 
Our  Minuteman  silos  are  appropriate 
targets  for  a  missile  of  the  size  and  ac- 
curacy of  the  SS-9.  As  the  Soviets  have 
built  approximately  275  88-9's  and  head 
rapidly  toward  ever  his^er  numbers,  it 
would  be  foolhardly  not  to  recognize 
ttie  future  threats  to  Minuteman.  And 
bear  In  mind  that  the  Soviets  can  put 
more  than  one  large  nuclear  warhead  on 
the  88-9  and  give  those  warheads  indi- 
vidual guidance  and  good  accuracy. 

The  Soviets  have  been  testtog  multiple 
warheads  on  the  SS-9.  Thus,  instead 
of.  say,  400  warheads  appropriate  for 
destruction  of  Minuteman.  the  Soviets 
could   be   shooting   for    1,200— or   even 


more. 

Of  course,  we  do  not  know  what  the 
Soviets  intend  to  do  with  their  SS-fi  or 
with  any  other  weapon.  We  cannot  read 
the  minds  to  the  KremUn.  All  we  can  do 
Is  look  at  the  capabilities  and  take  pru- 
dent action  to  discourage  the  Soviets 
from  contemplating  a  nuclear  holocaust. 

Ilie  hard  fact  is  that  the  Soviets  are 
still  installing  a  missile  that  makes  no 
sense  except  as  a  threat  to  our  Mtoute- 
man.  We  must  take  the  problem  serious- 
ly. We  must  look  to  the  future. 

At  some  vxAni  to  the  expansion  of  the 
Soviet  hardpotot  offensive  force,  the 
number  of  Mtouteman  missiles  which  we 
can  be  sure  will  survive  an  attack  begins 
to  f^iminiRh  below  an  acceptable  level. 
At  that  potot,  we  must  be  aide  to  provide 
more  protection  for  Mtouteman  and  pre- 
vent further  erosion  of  that  deterrent 
force. 

To  put  it  simply,  when  the  Soviets  add 
another  SS-9  or  another  iiMlependently 
tergetable  warhead  to  an  SS-9,  we  will 


have  to  assume  a  diminished  chance  of 
survival  for  one  more  Mtouteman  mis- 

sUe. 

As  the  Soviets  keep  on  adding  SS-9's. 
we  will  have  to  offer  that  missUe  some 
added  measure  of  protection  so  that  it 
will  conttoue  to  have  an  acceptable 
chance  of  survival. 

We  could  add  that  extra  measure  of 
protection  to  a  number  of  ways — and,  to 
fact,  a  number  of  options  were  consid- 
ered by  Congress  in  previous  years  First, 
we  could  simply  add  to  the  number  of 
Mtouteman  missiles.  This  has  been  re- 
jected because  It  would  be  a  clear  escala- 
tion of  the  arms  race. 

We  could  put  to  bigger  missiles  with 
more  or  bigger  warheads.  But  this  also 
would  further  stimulate  the  arms  race. 

We  could  tocrease  the  hardening  of 
Mtouteman.  We  have  considered  further 
hardentog  for  some  Mtouteman  missiles, 
but  there  is  a  limit  to  the  advantage  one 
achieves  by  this  approach.  Further 
hardening  can  be  matched  by  further  to- 
creased  Soviet  accuracy  and  warhead 
size. 

We  could  also  provide  the  protec- 
tion of  a  ballisttc  missile  defense.  This 
would  not  stimulate  the  arms  race  and 
would  be  effective  against  any  ktod  of 
additional  missiles  the  Soviets  wanted  to 
deploy.  ^    ^ 

The  ABM  will  take  some  years  to  to- 
stall.  The  first  Mtouteman  sites,  under 
present  plans,  will  not  receive  any  pro- 
tection until  late  1974  at  the  earliest. 

This  delay  is  acoeptable  for  two  rea- 
sons. One,  it  provides  time  to  talk  arms 
control  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  to  try 
to  negotiate  an  end  to  the  arms  race.  If 
the  Soviets  stop  their  present  alarming 
rate  of  SS-9  and  other  missile  deploy- 
ment, then  we  can  suspend  the  Safe- 
guard program. 

But  if  the  Soviets  are  not  serious  about 
arms  contrcd.  then  the  first  ABM  protec- 
tion can  be  installed  to  time  to  meet  an 
unacceptable  bulldtui  of  the  threat. 

Thus,  the  Safeguard  will  be  adequate 
as  needed  but  can  be  abandoned  If  not 

Our  bill  provides  for  three  multipiu:- 
pose  ABM  sites  that  toclude  protection 
of  three  Mtouteman  wings.  If  arms  con- 
trol fails  and  if  the  threat  continues  to 
grow,  installation  will  not  be  started  for 
other  wings  until  the  President  and  the 
Congress  have  wdghed  the  threat  and 
concluded  that  further  installations  are 


necessary. 

I  want  to  remtod  you  that  we  have 
three  ktods  of  deterrent  forces,  not  Just 
one.  We  have  the  Polaris,  which  today  is 
as  invulnerable  as  any  weapon  could  be. 
It  would  be  tempting  to  rest  content  with 
only  this  one  tjrpe  of  deterrent  if  it  were 
not  for  the  fact  that  no  wet^wn  can  re- 
mato  tovulnerable  todeflnltely,  particu- 
larly if  a  potential  enemy  can  concen- 
trate on  ways  of  countering  that  stogie 
force. 

Wj  know  that  the  Soviets  have  started 
down  several  paths  designed  to  counter 
the  Polaris.  I  do  not  propose  to  tell  you 
or  them  which  of  those  paths  might  be 
successful.  But  I  will  tell  you  we  cannot 
assume  that  Polaris  will  conttoue  to  be 
near  tovutoerable  forever. 


One  type  of  deterrent  clearly  is  not 
enough  to  give  us  assurance  that  we  will 
always  be  able  to  deter  nuclear  war.  We 
try  to  preserve  three  ktods  of  deterrent 
forces — submarine-based  missiles,  land- 
based  missiles  and  alert  bombers — 
against  unacceptable  erosion. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  all  three 
types  of  deterrents  will  survive  today  to 
sufBcient  numbers  to  destroy  the  Soviet 
Union  as  a  modem  society.  But  that's  not 
the  question  here.  We  must  look  to  the 
situation  as  it  will  be  to  the  next  few 
years.  ^  ^. 

If  we  are  to  conttoue  to  Insure  the 
safety  and  security  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, then  we  must  take  steps  to  Insure 
that  our  deterrents  will  never  be  less  than 
adequate  at  any  time. 

Ssifeguard  work  must  proceed  at  the 
level  recommended  by  the  President  so 
that  if  It  is  ever  needed,  it  will  be  ready 
to  time.  . , 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  gone  toto  tms 
matter  at  unusual  length  because  I  be- 
lieve you  should  have  the  badcgroimd 
against  which  these  hard  decisions  are 
made. 

Nobody  likes  having  to  spend  $20  bil- 
lion on  weapons  of  destruction. 

It  is  the  sad  paradox  of  our  age  that 
we  have  to  spend  billions  on  nuclear 
weapons  to  be  sure  that  such  weapons 
are  never  used. 

Nuclear  deterrence  Is  expensive,  ter- 
ribly expensive. 

But  we  are  like  the  man  who  was  cele- 
brating his  94th  birthday  and  someone 
asked  him  what  it  felt  like  to  be  94.  And 
he  said.  "Pretty  good,  considering  the 
alternative." 

The  Russian  threat  Is  there.  Those 
giant  ICBM's  are  real.  And  remember,  I 
have  been  talking  only  about  missiles. 

The  Soviet  naval  developments,  about 
which  I  am  sure  other  members  of  the 
committee  will  talk  to  more  detail,  are 
alarming.  The  Russian  surface  Navy  is 
expanding  to  size  and  firepower.  The 
Soviets  already  have  the  largest  attack 
submarine  fleet  to  the  world.  Likewise. 
Soviet  tactical  weapons  development  is 
advancing  at  a  much  more  brisk  pace 
than  our  own. 

I  am  not  an  alarmist.  I  am  a  realist — 
trying  to  tell  the  story  as  I  see  it  from 
the  best  facts  and  information— on  and 
off  the  record— that  I  possess. 

What  our  committee  is  recommending 
here  today  constitiites  our  affirmation  of 
these  sobering  words  of  our  President: 

I  have  asked  only  for  those  programs  and 
those  expenditures  that  I  believe  are  neces- 
sary to  guarantee  the  secrirlty  of  this  coun- 
try and  honor  our  obligations.  I  wlU  bear  the 
responsibility  for  thoee  Judgments.  I  do  not 
consider  my  reccanmendatlons  infallible.  But 
If  I  have  made  a  mistake,  I  pray  It  wUl  be  on 
the  side  of  too  much  and  not  too  UtUe.  U  we 
do   too  Uttle,  It  may  cost  us  our  Uves. 

I  iu«e  you  all  to  suwjort  this  bill  as 
necessary  to  guarantee  the  safety  of  our 
country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5  mtoutes  to  the 
genUeman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Wrarx- 

Mr.  WHTTEHURST.  Mr.  Chairman,  1 
rise  to  add  to  the  sentiments  which  have 
been  expressed  by  the  distinguished  mi- 
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nority  leader  of  the  committee  In  making 
reference  to  another  threat. 

History  provides  Irrefutable  testimony 
to  our  Nattoa's  maritime  reliance. 
Equally  true,  our  future  Is  linked  to  the 
sea  and  our  continued  ability  to  operate 
at  will  on  the  high  seas  of  the  world.  To 
be  denied  this  freedom  may  well  spell 
the  eventual  decline  of  this  Nation  and 
those  others  who  look  to  us  for  leader- 
ship, guidance,  and  assistance  in  times 
of  need. 

Yet  despite  its  obviow  importance,  we 
continue  to  permit  the  steady  deterlora- 
tkm  of  our  naval  and  maritime  power 
while  that  of  our  principal  adversary 
continues  to  expand  and  modernize.  So- 
viet maritime  forces  are  second  omy  to 
our  own — a  fact  not  readily  conceded  by 
them — and  as  each  day  passes  our  evap- 
orating le«d  becomes  more  precarious. 
Even  as  I  speak  now.  the  Soviet  Navy  Is 
conducting  the  largest  naval  exercise, 
vaore  global  in  scope  than  anything  they 
or  anyone  else,  including  ourselves,  have 
ever  conducted. 

OmATKMf    OKXAIf     (PmOtfOtTNCSD    OKAT-ARM) 

This  operation  called  OKEAN — 
OCEAN — is  obviously  designed  to  demon- 
strate to  the  world,  and  especially  this 
Nation,  that  the  Soviet  Navy  has  come 
of  age.  Soviet  Navy  Commander-in-Chief 
Oorshkov  has  announced  that  the  ma- 
neuvers areas  will  include  the  Barents 
Sea.  Norwegian  Sea.  Korth  Sem.  Sea  of 
Okhotsk.  Sea  of  Japan,  Philippine  Sea. 
and  the  Mediterranean.  Black  and  Baltic 
Seaa.  Sovtei  Navy  forces  are  also  operat- 
ing in  the  Indian  Ocean. 

While  the  over  300  naval  and  naval- 
assodated  Soviet  ships  now  deplojred 
from  home  waters  are  only  in  the  early 
ftaces  of  assembly  for  the  exercise  to 
come,  the  sheer  magnitude  <rf  coordi- 
nating numerous  strike  and  reeonnals- 
sanoe  aircraft  aloog  with  55  surface 
combatants.  50  auxUlaries.  45  subma- 
rines and  nearly  50  other  intelligence  col- 
lectors, research  ships  and  naval-associ- 
ated ships,  all  operating  In  accordance 
with  a  single  operation  plan  In  different 
oceans  ot  the  world,  should  impress  even 
the  casual  observer  and  seriously  concern 
the  student  of  naval  affairs.  Such  an  un- 
dertaking constitutes  an  impressive  dis- 
play o(  the  Soviet  practice  of  total  com- 
mand and  control.  Operation  OKEAN 
has  shown  us  the  folly  of  an  argimiait 
that  is  frequently  presented  In  attempts 
to  degrade  the  seriousness  of  the  threat 
that  exists.  The  Soviet  Navy  is  not  bot- 
tled up  in  its  Inland  seas.  Ships  normally 
home  ported  on  the  inland  sides  of  the 
Denmark.  La  Perouse,  and  Tsushima 
Straits  and  the  Bosporus  simply  are  not 
there.  Anyone  who  suggests  that  major 
elements  of  the  Soviet  Navy  would  be 
effectively  neutralised  by  closing  these 
choke  points  at  the  commencement  of 
hostilities,  lacks  adequate  appreciation 
of  the  facts.  The  Soviets  will  never  allow 
this  to  happen  and  at  this  very  moment 
have  deployed  enough  forces  to  demon- 
strate their  ablhty  tr  neutralise  this  geo- 
graphical disadvantage. 

Operation  OKEAN  is  a  global  opera- 
tion. No  nation  in  peace  or  war  has  ever 
conducted  such  a  massive  and  multi- 
ocean  coordinated  exercise.  The  Eura- 


sian land  mass,  in  effect,  is  encircled. 
Soviet  task  forces  are  demonstrating 
their  ability  to  station  themselves  in 
every  strategic  location  on  the  ap- 
proaches to  regions  of  VS.  interests  and 
concern.  Naval  reconnaissance  Bear  D 
aircraft  Just  touched  down  In  Havana 
or  an  unref ueled  and  nonstop  flight  from 
Russia. 

The  Soviets  are  fuUy  aware  of  the  im- 
portance of  their  maritime  effort  and 
complete  command  and  control  enables 
them  to  effectively  utilize  all  their  mari- 
time assets  to  whatever  end  they  consider 
to  be  in  their  best  Interests.  Last  July, 
Soviet  warships  operating  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  could  only  have  received  instruc- 
tions direct  from  naval  headquarters  in 
Moscow.  You  will  also  recall  the  ease 
and  efficiency  with  which  Soviet  mer- 
chantmen, as  well  as  naval  forces,  were 
alerted  and  directed  to  render  all  pos- 
sible assLstance  to  the  Apollo  13  recovery 
mission  in  the  potential  splashdown 
areas.  Another  recent  demonstration  of 
this  control  facility  can  be  seen  in  the 
rescue  attempt  of  their  November  class 
nuclear  submarine  In  the  eastern  Atlan- 
tic Newspaper  accounts  made  only  cas- 
ual reference  to  the  fact  that  the  sub- 
marine was  being  assisted  by  "civilian" 
ships.  What  was  ignored  was  how  they 
got  there.  Surely  Soviet  and  Warsaw 
Pact  merchant  ships  and  intelligence 
collectors  did  not  Just  happen  to  t>e  pass- 
ing by  when  their  help  was  needed.  I  can 
assure  you  that  these  ships  were  directed 
to  proceed  to  the  submarine's  position 
and  to  render  assistance.  In  order  to  do 
this  the  Soviets  obviously  have  complete 
knowledge  of  the  whereabouts  of  all  their 
maritime  assets  and  those  of  their  allies 
and  the  ahility  to  direct  their  operations. 
This  ability  results  in  a  multiplication 
of  the  effectiveness  of  available  assets 
far  b^ond  that  which  would  normally 
be  expected  from  numbers  alone. 

And,  as  If  this  were  not  enough,  we  are 
rapidly  approaching  the  date  when  even 
their  numbers  will  place  the  United 
States  in  second  place  unless  measures 
are  taken  now  to  Insure  our  continued 
supremacy. 

Impressive  progress  Is  being  made  by 
the  Soviets  In  both  quality  and  quantity 
in  their  new  Navy  programs.  New  con- 
struetiOQ  Soviet  surface  ships  are  at  least 
the  eqtial  of  the  U.S.  counterparts  in  al- 
most all  aspects,  with  the  possible  excep- 
tion of  endurance.  Modem  Soviet  ship- 
yards are  turiung  out  a  great  variety  of 
modem,  well-equipped  ships  and  sub- 
marines capable  of  supporting  Soviet 
naval  policy. 

Surface  ships  under  construction  to- 
day include  guided-mlsslle  cruisers, 
guided  missile  frigates,  submarine  chas- 
ers fast  patiQl  craft,  end  guided-mlsslle 
patrol  craft.  Similar  programs  are  under- 
way to  provide  the  Soviets  with  new  am- 
phibious and  mine  warfare  vessds.  More 
new  classes  of  guided-mlsslle  cniisers, 
frigates,  and  amphibious  ships  will  be 
Introduced  In  the  next  few  years.  At  the 
same  time,  older  classes  of  ships  are 
being  modernised  and  improved.  Two 
excel  Vent  taaansAm  are  the  gulded-mlsaOe 
eonverslan  programs  for  the  Kothn  and 
Kruvny  class  destroyers. 


Submarine  construction  continues  to 
be  the  most  impressive  element  of  the 
total  Soviet  progrsmi.  They  have  the 
largest  and  most  modern  submarine 
building  yards  in  the  world,  and  since 
the  end  of  World  War  II  the  Soviets  have 
constructed  some  575  submarines  of  all 
types  while  we  have  built  only  125.  Eighty 
of  theirs  have  been  nuclear  powered.  Al- 
though 88  of  ours  have  been  nuclear 
powered,  this  slight  lead  will  not  last 
through  the  end  of  this  year.  Most  sig- 
nificant among  their  submarines  are 
their  nuclear-powered  Yankee  class  bal- 
listic-missile units.  They  carry  16  sub- 
merged-launch ballistic  missiles,  and  are 
similar  ta  our  own  Polaris-type  subma- 
rines. More  than  10  of  these  submarines 
are  now  operational,  and  every  month 
and  a  half  an  additional  unit  Joins  the 
fleet  By  1974  we  expect  the  Soviets  will 
have  35  to  50  Yankees  carrying  560  to 
800  ballistic-missile  launchers. 

Cruise  missile  units  can  attack  our  sur- 
face forces  from  great  distances — up  to 
400  nautical  miles.  There  are  some  60  of 
these  submarines  carrying  over  300  ther- 
monuclear-capable missiles.  Such  units, 
in  addition  to  the  rapidly  Increasing 
numbers  of  ballistic  missile  submarines, 
are  on  patrol  at  all  times  with  the  ability 
to  strike.  The  threat  is  there  and  it  will 
not  wait  for  us  to  react.  Instead  it  will 
continue  to  grow  day  by  day  imtll  the 
Soviets  have  satisfied  themselves  that 
they  have  attained  an  insurmountable 
superiority  at  sea. 

For  years,  the  Soviet  Navy  has  been 
preparing  to  wrest  superiority  at  sea 
from  the  Western  World.  Every  move 
they  make  In  operations  improvement, 
weapons,  electronics,  communications, 
and  countermeasures  development  has 
been  carefully  programed  and  amply 
funded  to  provide  the  Soviet  Navy  with 
ultimate  victory,  and  we  have  been  help- 
ing them  at  every  step  along  the  way. 
Since  the  first  Soviet  Intelligence  collec- 
tion ship — AQI— was  IdentiOed  in  1956 
near  Japan,  the  AOI  fleet  has  grown  to 
almost  50  imits  with  full-time  assign- 
ment to  the  collection  of  intelligence  on 
the  West.  Their  priority  targets  are  evi- 
dently Polaris  operations,  carrier  strike 
operations,  antisubmarine  exercises,  am- 
phibious exercises,  and  other  items  re- 
flecting U.S.  research  and  development 
progress.  Using  the  intelligence  collected, 
the  Soviet  Navy  has  equipped  itself  with 
an  impressive  array  of  shiiis,  weapons, 
and  electronics  designed  to  make  good 
their  goal,  expressed  by  Admiral  Oorsh- 
kov, of  becoming  a  navy  "second  to 
none." 

The  extensive  cutbacks  made  In  our 
own  naval  forces  equate  to  additional  So- 
viet gains  in  their  striving  toward  parity. 
Make  no  mistake.  The  Soviets  have  ac- 
cepted the  implicit  challenge  of  the  West 
and  unless  we  take  Immediate  st^M  to 
preserve  Western  supremacy,  the  Soviet 
program  will  succeed. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
*  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Pucs) . 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  RJ>.T.  k  E.  portion  of  this  authorlxa- 
tlon  bill  was  reviewed  in  depth  this  year 
by  a  subcommittee  of  nine  members  of 
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the  Armed  Services  Committee.  I  was 
privileged  to  be  chairman  of  this  R.  &  D. 
subcommittee. 

Upon  completion  of  our  review,  the 
subcommittee  agreed  unanimously  to 
recommend  authorizations  totaling  $136 
million  less  than  the  amount  requested 
by  the  Defense  Department.  The  amount 
recommended  in  the  bUl  for  R.D.T.  k  E.. 
$7,265,600,000,  is  $30.4  million  less  than 
the  Congress  authorized  last  year  and  is 
$103.2  million  less  than  was  appropriated. 
The  amount  recommended  is  $528.1  mil- 
lion less  than  was  authorized  for  fiscal 
year  1969  and  $956.8  million  less  than 
was  requested  last  year. 

The  research  and  development  appro- 
priaUon  authorized  for  the  Army  is  only 
$1.8  million  more  than  the  Congress  au- 
thorized last  year.  If  inflation  Is  con- 
sidered, the  amount  recommended  will 
provide  less  effort  than  last  year.  How- 
ever, In  a  period  of  economy  with  austere 
budgets  for  military  programs,  the  com- 
mittee believed  that  the  Army  should 
also  practice  economy  and  efficiency. 
Hopefully  Improved  management  prac- 
tices will  allow  the  Army  to  adequately 
fund  the  highest  priority  programs  to  de- 
velop the  weapons  systems  needed  dur- 
ing the  decade  of  the  1970's. 

The  new  obllgational  authority  recom- 
mended for  the  Navy  appears  to  be  $229 
million  higher  than  authorized  by  the 
Congress  last  year.  On  dose  examina- 
tion one  finds  that  Congress  approved  a 
transfer  last  year  of  $266  million  from 
the  Navy  procurement  accoimt  for  the 
P-14  aircraft  to  the  research  and  devel- 
opment accoimt,  thus,  the  new  author- 
ization is  actually  less  than  last  year  by 
the  amount  of  about  $67  million. 

The  research  and  development  pro- 
gram authorized  for  the  Air  Force  re- 
flects a  drastic  reduction  from  last  year 
of  almost  a  quarter  of  $1  biUion. 

In  terms  of  actual  dollars,  this  is  the 
smaUest  RJ>.T.  Ii  E.  program  request 
that  has  been  submitted  in  the  last  dec- 
ade. In  terms  of  buying  power,  the  rec- 
ommendations are  even  more  severe. 
Comparing  the  fiscal  year  1971  author- 
ization with  1963.  the  first  year  of  the 
present  R.  Ii  D.  accounting  method,  the 
Air  Force  will  be  buytog  45  percent  less 
RJ>.T.  k  K  this  coming  year  than  in 
that  base  year.  1963. 

In  terms  of  actual  effort  that  can  be 
supported  by  all  of  the  military  depart- 
ments, considering  the  Increased  cost  of 
research  and  develcvment,  the  fiscal  year 
1971  authorization  represents  about  a  7- 
percent  decrease  from  the  fiscal  year 
1970  level  of  effort. 

I  tend  to  agree  with  defense  witnesses 
who  described  tUs  as  a  "rock  bottom 
budget."  It  was  described  as  having  been 
"formulated  in  recognition  of  other  ur- 
gent national  needs  which  must  be  met 
by  the  Federal  Government  and  In  full 
consideration  of  the  admlnistratkm's 
goal  of  stopping  the  Inflationary  trend  tn 
the  economy." 

I  recognize  and  support  these  other 
urgent  national  needs.  However,  I  also 
support  this  budget  as  a  cornerstone  of 
our  future  defense  posture.  The  research 
and  devdopment  programs  of  today  be- 
come onr  weapons  systems  for  the  next 


decade.  Research  and  development  can- 
not be  turned  off  and  on  like  a  faucet 
but  must  be  continued  at  a  reasonable 
and  constant  level  In  order  to  avoid  gaps 
in  our  future  defense  postm*. 

Speaking  as  one  who  has  been  closely 
associated  with  Government  research 
and  development  programs  for  the  past 
decade,  I  am  concerned  about  the  trend 
of  financial  support  for  our  efforts  in  this 
vital  area  at  a  time  when  our  valuable 
technological  superiority  is  being  chal- 
lenged strongly  from  abroad.  The  most 
serious  challenge  comes  from  the  Soviet 
Union,  whose  annual  defense-related  re- 
search and  development  Investment 
caught  up  with  ours  a  year  or  so  ago  and 
now  substantially  exceeds  it.  During  the 
past  few  years,  Soviet  research  and  de- 
velopment effort  has  been  growing  by 
roughly  10  percent  per  year  while  HB. 
R.  Ii  D.  effort  has  essentially  leveled  off. 
For  the  aitire  decade  of  the  1960's,  So- 
viet R.  I<  D.  devoted  to  military,  atomic 
energy,  and  space  applications  grew  by 
about  13  percent  per  year,  and  this  vigor- 
ous growth  rate  appears  to  be  continuing. 
Obviously  the  Soviets  continue  to  em- 
phasize R.  Ii  D.  for  military,  space,  and 
atomic  energy  appllcati(Mis. 

Looking  at  the  military  component 
alone,  during  the  1960s  the  Soviet  mili- 
tary R.  k  D.  increased  by  about  60  per- 
cent while  the  UJ8.  mUitary  R.  k  D.  in- 
creased by  roughly  30  percent  Overall, 
Soviet  funding  for  military,  space  and 
atomic  energy  R.  Ii  D.  is  now  about  $16 
to  $17  billion  while  comparable  U.S. 
funding  is  about  $13  to  $14  billion  yearly. 
In  the  last  2  years  the  Soviets  have  also 
shown  considerable  concern  over  the  lag- 
ging technological  level  of  its  civil  in- 
dustrial base  and  appear  to  be  adding 
resources  to  this  sector,  but  not  at  the 
exi>ense  of  continued  growth  in  their 
defense,  space,  and  atomic  energy  efforts. 
Our  past  national  position  of  tech- 
nological leadership  Is  being  eroded  and 
today  is  being  challenged  seriously  by 
both  our  friends  and  our  potential 
enemies. 

Some  critics  of  military  spending  have 
argued  that  because  other  national 
needs  should  be  assigned  a  higher  prior- 
ity in  the  future.  Defense  R.  Ii  D.  is  less 
Important  than  the  R.  li  D.  related  to 
these  other  national  needs.  Other  critics 
add  that  the  Defense  Department  has 
dominated  university  research  far  too 
long  and  that  this  situation  should  be 
changed.  The  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Sid)Commlttee  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  received  some  Interest- 
ing facts  on  these  areas  during  oiur  recent 
hA«^rtngK  For  instance,  over  the  last  30 
years  the  Defense  Department's  share  of 
the  national  research  and  development 
activity  has  declined  significantly.  In  the 
late  1940'8.  most  of  the  Federal  support 
of  the  Nation's  research  and  develop- 
ment was  provided  through  the  Defense 
Department.  Today,  the  situation  is  quite 
different: 

First,  more  than  half  of  the  total  Fed- 
eral expenditures  for  research  and  devel- 
opment— about  $8.2  billion  out  of  $16 
bmion— Is  provided  by  civilian  agencies. 

Second,  almost  75  percent  of  the  total 
national  expexulltures  for  research  and 
development— about  $20  billion  out  of  $27 


billion— is  provided  by  civilian  Federal 
agencies  and  Independent  for  example, 
industrial,  organizations. 

Third,  more  than  85  percent  of  the 
Federal  support  for  academic  R.  It  D. — 
about  $1.3  billion  out  of  about  $1.5  bil- 
lion— is  provided  by  civilian  agencies. 

These  facts  should  dispel  the  popular 
assertion  of  "Defense  Department  domi- 
nance." It  should  make  it  clear  that  the 
Nation's  many  growing  needs  for  civilian 
technology  are  reflected  in  the  changing 
national  pattern  of  research  and  develop- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  advocatmg  a 
reduction  in  our  Federal  or  national  re- 
search and  development  effort  to  solve 
the  problems  of  our  environment  health, 
education,  or  welfare  of  our  peo];de. 
Neither  am  I  advocating  further  reduc- 
tions to  the  technological  base  that  is  so 
necessary  to  our  future  national  security. 
That  vital  base  of  research  and  tech- 
nology has  been  declining  for  the  past  5 
years.  I  agree  vrtth  Dr.  John  S.  Foster,  Jr., 
Director  of  Defense  Research  and  Engi- 
neering, who  recently  testified  that — 

Further  erosion  of  that  base  will  expose  the 
nation  to  the  technologically  based  threats 
of  the  sevenUes  and  eighties,  protected  only 
by  the  technology  of  the  sixties. 

As  a  nation,  we  cannot  afford  not  to 
adequately  support  a  national  program 
for  the  social  benefit  and  security  of  our 
citizens,  and  neither  can  we  afford  to 
overendorse  one  to  the  detriment  of  the 
other.  The  defense  research  and  develop- 
ment appropriation  authorized  in  this 
biU  is  the  ir-.tnimnm  required  to  maintain 
an  adequate  defense  posture  during  the 
decade  of  the  seventies. 

I  urge  the  membership  of  the  House  to 
support  this  authorization  bill  as  reported 
by  the  Armed  Services  Committee. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  associate  myself 
with  the  remarks  of  the  distinguished 
goitleman  in  the  well,  who  serves  as 
Chairman  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  on  Research  and  Develop- 
ment. The  gentleman  in  the  well  has 
served  in  this  capacity  for  many,  many 
years.  Ete  has  served  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee,  this  body,  and  the 
Nation,  with  great  distinction,  and  I  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  that  it  is 
a  great  privilege  for  me  to  be  a  member 
of  your  subcommittee. 

Not  in  the  memory  of  most  persons 
today  has  there  been  a  more  thorough, 
searching  analysis  of  a  iBYiposed  defense 
budget  than  that  undertaken  by  the  cur- 
rent Congress.  This  unprecedented  anal- 
ysis has  been  prompted  by  a  number  of 
facts:  the  rebellion  by  the  taxpayer;  the 
desire  to  find  funds  for  other  non-de- 
fense-orlented  projects;  and  the  public- 
ity given  cost  growth  in  some  develop- 
ment efforts. 

MistakeS^ave  been  made;  there  have 
been  Instances  of  waste;  but  I  do  want 
to  i"'^*'''  this  point  very  clear:  increased 
costs.  In  themselves,  are  not  prima  facie 
eviduice — or  even  an  indication — of  mis- 
management. 
Let  me  begin  first  by  pointing  out  that 
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In  many  ways  the  R.  ft  D.  business  In  the 
military  Is  very  similar  to  private  indus- 
try. Research  and  development  are  vital 
to  both — If  jrou  are  not  progressive,  the 
competition  will  gobble  you  up.  Do  you 
think  the  Du  Pont  Co.  would  stay  in  busi- 
ness without  the  stream  of  new  products 
from  its  research  and  development?  Not 
long  ago.  a  Du  Pont  executive  stated  that 
by  1980  50  percent  of  Its  work  force  will 
be  making  or  selling  products  that  were 
unknown  in  1965. 1  submit  for  your  equal 
consideration:  How  long  would  the 
United  States  remain  a  free  sovereign  na- 
tion if  our  Army  were  content  to  stay 
with  its  1950-60  vlnUge  material? 

It  is  pretty  well  understood  by  a  por- 
tion of  our  citizenry  that  there  is  an  In- 
herent thing  called  leadtlme  in  this  re- 
search and  development  business.  Unfor- 
tunately, there  are  those  who  fall  to 
understand  that  R.  ft  D.  is  not  like  pro- 
duction; it  is  not  like  a  tap  that  can  be 
turned  on  and  off  at  will,  and  when 
turned  on  again  the  same  volume  and 
force  will  emerge. 

Because  of  the  demands  of  the  Vietnam 
war,  the  defense  research  and  develop- 
ment efforts  has  had  to  deemphasize 
some  long-term  work  at  the  expense  of 
projects  that  were  needed  immediately 
or  that  appeared  to  promise  early  com- 
pletloo. 

Complicating  the  problem  further  is 
inflation.  By  generally  accepted  figures, 
the  cost  of  doing  research  and  develop- 
ment has  been  rising  at  a  yearly  rate  of 
about  5  percent,  but  the  budgets  have  not 
provided  a  hedge  against  this.  In  effect, 
the  remarch  and  technology  base  has 
suffered. 

Recently,  a  widely  read  periodical  com- 
mented that  the  so-called  millUry-ln- 
dustrial  complex  Is.  in  part.  Just  another 
"convenient  house  devil' '  for  which 
Americans  have  been  prone  to  search 
with  recurring  frequency;  a  whipping 
boy  for  those  who  wish  to  vent  their  frus- 
trations about  the  war  In  Vietnam.  It 
might  appear  that  the  so-called  M-l 
complex  has  become  a  convenient  scape- 
goat to  some  people  for  all  our  Nation's 
current  troubles.  As  for  defense-oriented 
Industry,  the  magaitlne  I  quoted  calls  it 
the  "world's  most  efficient  producer.  It 
Is  the  bculs  of  American  power."  Surely 
that  Is  the  Important  Judgment  to  con- 
sider. Tb  Ignore  the  achievements  of  the 
M-l  complex  and  concentrate  only  on 
alleged  faults  would  be  foolish.  We  should 
not  have  a  panic  reaction  to  the  critics 
of  the  M-l  complex. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  the  threat 
to  U.S.  security  from  militant  commu- 
nism is  really  a  i*ony  threat,  bom  of 
the  Imagination  of  a  military-industrial 
lobby.  I  wish  it  were  phony,  but  nothing 
could  be  fiuther  from  reality.  TTie  fact 
Is  that  the  Soviets  have  large,  combat- 
ready  Armed  Forces,  and.  as  reported 
recently  by  the  Organization  for  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation,  they  are  now  spend- 
ing more  each  year  for  research  and 
developmoit  than  we  are. 

It  Is  also  a  fact  that  the  large  Soviet 
forces  that  Invaded  Czechoslovakia  are 
w^  equipped  with  modem  weapons; 
and  Defense  Secretary  Laird  stated  in 
open  testinxniy  before  Congress,  the 
development  by  the  Soviets  of  Intercon- 
tinental balUstle  mlsdles  with  35  meca- 


ton  warheads  can  scarcely  be  called  a 
phony  threat.  His  was  not  an  attempt 
to  frighten  the  American  people,  but 
a  sober  assessment  of  growing  Soviet 
capability. 

Evidence  that  Communist  nations  are 
exploiting  the  technological  and  scien- 
tific explosion  for  military  applications 
is  incontrovertible.  The  evidence  of  Com- 
munist Chinese  thermonuclear  warhead 
development,  as  well  as  ballistic  missile 
development,  is  not  conjectural.  The 
modern  sophisticated  equipment  and 
techniques  displayed  by  the  Soviets  in 
their  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  were 
not  figments  of  imagination.  The  only 
conjectural  question  for  debate  Is  what 
these  Communist  nations  propose  to  do 
«ith  their  growing  military  capability. 
Until  there  is  hard,  factual  evidence  that 
the  free  world  does  not  need  to  fear 
military  action  against  us  by  these  Com- 
munist powers,  simple  prudence  dictates 
that  we  must  maintain  an  effective  mili- 
tary posture. 

The  crux  of  the  problem  is  simply 
whether  or  not  the  people  of  the  United 
States — the  most  powerful  and  richest 
nation  the  world  has  ever  known — want 
this  Nation  to  be  the  active  military 
guardian  and  leader  of  a  sociopolitical 
structure  that  we  call  the  free  way  of 
life;  or  do  we  choose  to  forgo  this  role 
that  the  free  world  has  thnist  upon  us? 
There  are  many  changes  that  I  believe 
we  should  make  but  I  do  not  believe  we 
should  change  from  a  nation  that  is 
strong  militarily  to  one  that  is  weak 
militarily.  I  favor  negotiation  but  I  favor 
negotiation  from  a  position  of  strength. 
We  live  now  In  the  world  "as  it  is,"  not 
in  the  world  as  we  "would  have  it  be. " 
I  do  not  believe  that  we  can  make  any 
contribution  toward  a  future  peaceful 
world  by  cutting  back  on  the  defense 
capability  of  the  Nation  at  this  time. 
World  CMidltions  are  such  that  we  have 
no  choice  except  to  remain  strong  mili- 
tarily and  to  continue  to  develop  an 
adequate  defense  in  the  future  by  re- 
search and  development  expenditures. 

It  Is  very  difficult  for  me  to  understand 
the  reasoning  and  philosophy  of  those 
who  oppose  all  efforts  to  maintain  an 
adequate  military  posture.  The  road  to 
oblivion  is  paved  with  fallen  nations  that 
became  too  self-centered,  too  material- 
istic, and  too  apathetic  to  be  bothered 
by  the  necessary  task  of  having  Its  citi- 
zens prepared  and  trained  for  war. 

We  cannot  let  our  country  run  this 
risk.  The  Armed  Forces  of  tomorrow 
must  be  modem ;  it  must  be  modem  be- 
cause the  threat  requires  it  if  we  are  to 
maintain  a  creditable  defense  posture. 
To  be  modem  requires  a  dedicated  R.  ft  D. 
effort.  We  cannot  afford  anything  less. 
Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  I  thank  the 
gentleman,  and  while  I  have  about  30 
seconds  left,  I  would  like  to  express  my 
concern  over  the  possibility  of  an  amend- 
ment being  offered  calling  for  a  S-per- 
cent  across-the-board  cut. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  what  it 
would  do  to  the  R.  ft  D.  program.  The 
committee  already  has  cut  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Defense  Department  by 
$136  million.  A  further  B-percent  cut 
would  add  a  $363  million  cut  to  the 
R.  ft  D.  program. 
Mr.  OUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 


10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  PraNii). 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  although 
I  rise  in  strong  support  of  our  military 
procurement  bill.  H.R.  17123.  I  plan  to 
direct  my  remarks  to  title  III  of  the  bill, 
particularly  insofar  as  it  relates  to  the 
Selected  Reserve  of  the  Coast  Guard. 

The  procurement  request  as  presented 
by  the  administration  to  the  Congress 
included  no  Selected  Reserve  for  the 
Coast  Guard.  This  was  the  first  that  we 
had  been  alerted  that  a  phaseout  was 
planned.  To  eliminate  the  Selected  Re- 
serve of  the  Coast  Guard  would  require 
legislation,  for  current  law  requires: 

Beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  which  be- 
gins July  1.  1968.  and  for  each  year  there- 
after, the  Congress  shall  authorize  the  Se- 
lected Reserve  of  each  Reserve  compo- 
nent •   •   • 

Each  year  since  the  enactment  of  Pub- 
lic Law  90-168.  the  Congress  has  author- 
ized the  strength  figures  for  the  Selected 
Reserve  of  each  Reserve  component  in- 
cluding the  Coast  Guard— and  the 
strength  figures  are  contained  in  title  III 
of  H.R.  17123  as  reported  by  the  Armed 
Services  Committee. 

On  February  26,  1970.  the  President 
submitted  to  the  Congress  a  message  on 
reduction  or  elimination  of  various  Gov- 
ernment programs.  This  was  accom- 
panied by  an  omnibus  bill  relating  to 
10  areas  which  required  legislative  action 
to  accomplish  the  actions  specified  in 
the  message.  One  of  these  areas  related 
to  the  phasing  out  of  the  Coast  Guard 
Selected  Reserve  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1971.  The  President's  legislative  proposal 
was  referred  to  the  Government  Opera- 
tions Committee,  but  the  chairman  of  the 
Goverjiment  Operations  Conmilttee  di- 
vided the  bill  into  Its  component  parts 
and  introduced  10  separate  bills.  The  por- 
tion relating  to  the  Selected  Reserve  of 
the  Coast  Guard  is  contained  in  H.R. 
16650.  It  has  been  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

I  find  this  procedure  somewhat 
strange — for,  in  essence,  it  bypasses  the 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  which  has 
the  Jurisdiction  over  the  various  Reserve 
components.  Including  the  Coast  Guard 
Reserve.  However,  despite  this  unusual 
legislative  procedure,  when  we  consid- 
ered the  administration  request  for  Re- 
serve forces,  we  also  considered  the  Pres- 
ident's recommendation  to  phaseout  the 
Selected  Reserve  of  the  Coast  Guard  by 
the  end  of  fiscal  year  1971.  It  was  only 
right  that  we  did  so  because  in  the  event 
of  war.  the  Coast  Guard  Reserve  mission 
and  direction  would  fall  under  the  cog- 
nizance of  the  Department  of  the  Navy. 
Also,  the  imderlying  purpose  of  any  Re- 
serve component  Is  to  supplement  the 
active  duty  forces  as  needed. 

I  was  privileged  to  serve  on  the  sub- 
committee under  Chairman  HisKRT 
which  we  examiaad  into  the  factual 
background  of  the  lewative  recommen- 
dation to  determin^^llrst,  whether  the 
mission  of  the  Coast  Guard  Selected  Re- 
serve could  be  met  by  the  personnel  out- 
lined by  the  President;  second,  whether 
the  mission  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  the 
Coast  Guard  had  been  changed;  and 
third,  whether  the  Navy  or  some  other 
force  could  be  called  upon  to  perform  the 
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mission  assigned  to  the  Coast  Guard 
without  impairment  of  their  already  as- 
signed mission. 

Let  me  give  you  the  result  of  our 
studies.  In  the  latter  part  of  1968,  and 
the  early  part  of  1969,  an  indepth  study 
was  made  by  the  Coast  Guard  entitled, 
"Reserve  Traininc  Concepts  and  Force 
Analysis,"  which  reviewed  the  mobiliza- 
tion requirements  and  developed  the 
composition  and  strength  of  needed 
forces  which  could  not  be  met  from  non- 
Reserve  components.  The  Ready  Reserve 
was  fixed  at  16.590. 

We  examined  this  report  in  depth  and 
were  convinced  from  classified  informa- 
tion presented  that  the  strength  which 
we  have  recommended;  namely,  16,590 
personnel  is  required  to  perform  its  war- 
time missions  and  cannot  be  met  from 
any  source  other  than  from  a  Selected 
Reserve. 

We  disagreed  with  the  position  taken 
by  the  administration  becaiise  in  the 
event  of  a  full-scale  war,  it  is  essential 
that  the  port  security  mission  for  which 
the  primary  responsibility  rests  with  the 
Coast  Guard,  be  undertaken  promptly. 
Sufficient  personnel  for  the  mission  must 
be  available  within  the  first  15  to  30  days 
of  mobilization  and.  in  our  opinion,  they 
will  not  be  available  from  the  sources 
cited  in  the  Presidential  message  for  the 
following  reasons: 
First.  Specialized  training  is  required. 
Second.  Not  more  than  about  70  per- 
cent of  retired  personnel  is  estimated  to 
be  available  and  qualified. 

Third.  Personnel  released  from  active 
duty,  as  referred  to  by  the  budget.  Is  in 
the  Ready  Reserve  for  only  1  year. 

Fourth.  There  would   be  insufficient 
numbers  of  those  for  the  requirement. 
Fifth.  Even  that  source  would  dry  up 
with  discontinued  Reserve  training. 

Sixth.  The  Standby  Reserve  could  not 
be  qualified  to  active  duty  within  the  re- 
quired time  period. 

Seventh.  Without  current  training  and 
organization  to  periorm  as  imlts  at  pre- 
assigned  ports,  even  the  inadequate  pool 
referred  to  by  the  budget  would  be  in- 
effective. 

Eighth.  With  no  organized  Reserve 
training  program,  there  would  be  no  in- 
centive for  the  specialists  who  have  t>een 
trained  to  remain  in  ttie  Coast  Guard 
Reserve. 

Ninth.  There  woiild  be  no  incentive  for 
anyone  to  enlist  in  the  Coast  Guard  Re- 
serve, especially  the  prior  service  petty 
officers  which  are  so  badly  needed. 

Now,  let  us  look  at  the  missions  that 
are  assigned  to  the  Coast  Guard. 

First.  Port  security:  Covering  the  pro- 
tection of  ports,  waterfront  facilities, 
vessels,  vital  locks,  bridges  and  so  forth, 
from  damage  or  destruction  due  to  sub- 
version or  accident:  control  of  anchor- 
ages, and  movement  of  vessels;  regula- 
tion and  control  of  fishing  vessels;  pre- 
vention of  the  entrance  into  the  United 
States  of  persons  or  objects  Inimical  to 
national  security;  regulation  and  super- 
vision of  dangerous  cargo  handling; 
screening  of  persons  having  access  to  the 
waterfront:  water  and  land  patrols. 

Second.  Wartime  manning  of  addi- 
tional Coast  Guard  and  Navy  vessels  for 
duties  as  assigned. 


Third.  Expansion  of  search  and  rescue 
operations  to  support  military  require- 
ments. 

Fourth.  Expansion  of  aids  of  naviga- 
tion, icebreaking,  and  ocean  station  op- 
erations in  support  of  wartime  military 
requirements. 

Fifth.  Naval  patrolling  operations. 

Sixth.  Augmentation  of  fieet  to  war 
manning  level. 

The  primary  responsibility  for  port 
security  rests  with  the  Coast  Guard,  in 
accordance  with  the  Elspionage  Act  of 
1917  (50  UB.C.  91)  and  the  Magnuson 
Act — Public  Law  81-67b. 

The  validity  of  the  mission  and  of 
the  Reserve  program  has  been  subjected 
to  at  least  two  exhaustive  studies. 

A  thorough  management  survey  of  the 
Coast  Guard  and  the  Coast  Guard  Re- 
serve program,  ordered  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  was  conducted  in  1962  by 
an  interdepartmental  group,  including 
membership  from  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  the  Treasury,  the  Department  of 
E>efense  and  other  agencies.  This  study, 
known  as  the  Roles  and  Mission  Study, 
examined  the  Coast  Guard  programs  as 
against  Its  statutory  authorities  and  re- 
sponsibilities to  determine  whether  the 
programs  were  still  valid  and  were  being 
carried  out  reasonably.  The  study  gen- 
erally found  that  the  programs  were  well 
founded.  The  study  stated: 

since  port  security  wlU  probably  be  a  key 
activity  during  the  start  of  hostllltlea,  these 
Reservists  are  being  trained  to  go  toto  action 
Immediately  upon  declaration  of  a  naUonal 
emergency. 

Its  primary  recommendation  said: 
The  specialized  demands  of  modem  war- 
fare led  the  study  group  to  advise  the  Coast 
Ouard  to  reevaluate  Ita  overaU  Reserve  war- 
time requirements  In  order  to  be  sure  of  hav- 
ing Adequate  tnUned  personnel  and  material 
to  meet  M+16  days  mobilisation  task  as- 
signments. 

This  was  done  In  the  "Reserve  Train- 
ing Concepts  and  Force  Analysis"  study. 

We  are  convinced  that  the  missions  as- 
signed remain  valid  and  that  in  order  to 
perform  these  missions,  a  Selected  Re- 
serve continues  to  be  essential  to  na- 
tional security. 

So,  having  established  that  the  mis- 
sions are  valid  and  the  manpower  re- 
sources described  by  the  President  are 
not  factuidly  correct,  the  question  is. 
Can  the  mission  be  performed  by  any 
other  source? 

During  the  hearings,  the  Commandant 
of  the  Coast  Guard,  in  response  to  ques- 
tions, made  the  following  points: 

That  the  Coast  Guard  had  recom- 
mended a  Selected  Reserve  In  the  amount 
of  16,590,  the  amount  called  for  in  the 
force  analysis  study. 

That  his  opinion  was  not  sought  by 
anyone  on  the  availability  to  meet  the 
wartime  mission  of  the  Selected  Reserve 
of  the  Coast  Guard. 

That  he  first  learned  of  the  decision  to 
phaseout  the  Selected  Reserve  of  the 
Coast  Guard  when  it  was  presented  to 
him  "as  a  decision  in  connection  with 
the  President's  budget." 

That  to  his  knowledge,  no  one  in  the 
Coast  Guard  furnished  to  the  adminis- 
tration any  figures  Justifying  the  state- 
ment: 


The  wartime  functions  of  the  Selected  Re- 
serve can  be  bandied  by  the  growing  num- 
bers of  Coast  Guardmen  on  the  retired  rolls 
and  enlistees  who  are  required  to  serve  on 
a  standby  status  for  2  years  after  completing 
4  years  of  active  service. 

To  the  contrary,  information  fur- 
nished to  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion in  the  middle  of  1968,  as  the  result 
of  the  force  analysis  study  indicated  that 
it  would  be  impossible  to  meet  these  re- 
quirements unless  there  was  a  Selected 
Reserve  in  the  number  of  16,590. 

That  the  niunber  of  16,590  was  the 
minimal  need  to  fulfill  the  mission  as- 
signed without  impairment  to  the  na- 
tional security. 

That  there  have  been  no  mission 
changes  from  the  date  of  the  submission 
of  the  force  analysis  study  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation. 

We  questioned  the  coordination  on  the 
matter  of  the  phaseout  of  the  Coast 
Guard  Eelected  Reserve  with  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Defense  for  Manpower 
and  Reserve  Affairs,  whose  jurisdiction 
embraces  the  Coast  Guard  Reserves  in 
wartime.  He  told  the  committee: 

The  first  time  I  learned  about  It  was  when 
I  learned  a  bill  was  going  forward  that  would 
have  the  effect  of  eliminating  the  Coast 
Guard  Selected  Reserve  and.  then  subse- 
quently. I  learned  of  the  Omnibus  Bill  which 
Included  as  a  part  of  It  the  eliminating  of 
the  Selected  Reserve  of  the  Coast  Guard. 

When  queried  as  to  why  he  requested 
the  Navy  to  make  a  study  upon  the  effects 
of  the  elimination  of  the  Selected  Reserve 
of  the  Coast  Guard,  the  Secretary  re- 
plied: 

Well,  the  tiling  that  caused  the  study  was 
our  being  Informed  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  that  the  authorization  that  had  been 
previously  approved  for  the  Selected  Re- 
serve of  the  Coast  Guard  was  not  supported 
by  the  budget  of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. 

In  fact,  the  Tranaportatton  budget  caused 
the  elimination,  or  recommended  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  Selected  Reserve.  Therefore, 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  advised  us  they  would 
delete  the  authorization  from  Title  m. 

Up  to  that  point,  there  iiad  been  no  co- 
ordination with  the  Department  of  Defenae 
on  this  whole  matter.  Upcm  looking  at  that, 
the  initiative  taken  in  my  office  was  to 
recommend  to  the  Secretary  that  this  matter 
deserved  the  most  careful  kind  of  study, 
and  upon  completion  of  our  study,  coordina- 
tion with  the  Department  of  Transportation. 

The  Navy  reply,  dated  February  25, 
1970,  stated: 

Based  upon  the  Navy's  e^>erlence  with 
full  and  partial  mobilization  of  Reeervlsts, 
It  appears  highly  questloixable  whether  the 
Coast  Guard  would  have  access  to  adequate 
resources  of  Reserve  personnel  with  which 
to  meet  fuUy  their  port  security  requirements 
In  either  a  partial  or  general  mobUlsatioa 
situation  If  their  Selected  Reserve  force  is 
disestablished. 

An  extensive  "Reserve  Training  Concepts 
and  Force  Analysis"  study  updated  In  S^>- 
tember  1069.  Identified  a  requirement  for  a 
Selected  Reserve  force  of  some  16.700  offlcera 
and  men  to  meet  the  Coast  Guard's  M-f-30 
days  mobilization  needs.  Some  11.600  of  the 
Selected  Reserve  have  been  provided  special- 
ized training  and  earmarked  q>ecifleaUy  for 
the  unique  mlaalon  of  port  security.  TtUs 
highly  ^MCtallaed  training  Is  not  provided  to 
active  duty  personneL 

Port  safety  and  port  security  la  the  long 
standing  unique  and  important  mission  of 
the  Coast  Guard  in  peace,  In  war  and  also  in 
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the  event  of  partial  mobilization.  This  mis- 
sion Is  assigned  to  the  Coast  Guard  under 
U.S.  Code.  Title  50.  tJSC  191,  and  four  Execu- 
tive Orders.  Consequently,  the  Navy  had  not 
planned  for  the  material  and  manpower 
resources  or  the  unique  expertise  to  assume 
this  mission  In  peace,  war,  partial  or  full 
mobilization. 

Therefore.  It  Is  recommended  that  the  Se- 
lected Reserve  In  the  Coast  Guard  not  be 
phased-out.  A  Coast  Guard  Selected  Reserve 
is  required  to  accomplish  the  port  security 
mission  In  either  a  partial  or  fiyi  mobiliza- 
tion situation  Independent  of  miether  they 
are  operating  under  the  Department  of 
Transportation  or  the  Department  of  the 
Navy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  the  record. 

We  believe  that  from  the  foregoinv?.  it 
is  obvious  that  budgetary  rather  than 
national  security  considerations  were 
paramount  in  arriving  at  this  adminis- 
tration decision.  We  believe  that  the  very 
first  priority  in  this  coimtry  is  its  protec- 
tion from  its  enemies.  We  believe  that  the 
elimination  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of 
the  Coast  Guard  would  imperil  seriously 
the  defense  of  this  Nation,  particularly 
as  it  pertains  to  port  security. 

Two  observations  appear  pertinent  at 
this  point: 

First,  it  is  disturbing  to  learn  that 
some  reviewer  in  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  w^ould  take  it  on  himself  to  rec- 
ommend the  elimination  of  this  vital 
portion  of  the  national  defense  structure 
without  first  discussing  the  matter  with 
the  Commandant  of  the  Coast  Guard  or 
any  official  within  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. It  is  equally  frightening  that  re- 
sponsible officials  in  the  Department  of 
Transportation  and  the  White  House 
would  adopt  such  a  recommendation 
witliout  first  having  coordinated  an  ac- 
tion so  important  as  this,  with  those  re- 
sponsible for  our  national  defense  mis- 
sions. I  can  only  conclude  that  those  who 
initiated  this  recommendation  had  no 
real  understanding  of  the  wartime  mis- 
sion assigned  to  the  Coast  Guard 
Reserve. 

Second,  some  who  have  expressed  con- 
cern over  the  lack  of  a  peacetime  mis- 
sion for  the  Selected  Reserve  of  the  ^ 
Coast  Guard  seems  to  have  missed  the 
point  of  the  entire  Reserve  structure.  The 
uppermost  and  primary  mission  of  any 
Reserve  component  must  continue  to  be 
of  assistance  to  the  regular  military 
forces  in  time  of  war  or  a  national  emer- 
gency. It  is  obvious  if  we  are  to  remain 
strong  militarily  that  we  have  either  a 
larger  standing  active  military  force  or 
our  active  force  must  be  supplemented 
by  a  strong  Reserve  force  fully  equipped 
and  trained.  Are  those  who  would  deprive 
the  Coast  Guard  Reserve  of  capacity  to 
meet  its  wartime  mission  willing  to  in- 
crease the  numbers  of  active  duty  per- 
sonnel in  order  to  undertake  this  role. 
If  so,  the  cost  will  considerably  exceed 
the  $25.9  million  which  retention  of  the 
Coast  Guard  Selected  Reserve  at  a 
strength  of  16.590  would  entail.  Where 
is  there  any  economy  in  this  approach? 

Until  some  other  segment  of  our  mili- 
tary forces  is  capable  of  handling  the  mil- 
itary mission  assigned  to  the  Coast  Guard 
Reserve  at  a  cost  cheaper  than  the  pres- 
ent program — and  as  long  as  the  mili- 
tary mission  remains  valid.  I  think  we 
have  an  absolute  obligation  to  retain  the 


Selected  Reserve  of  the  Coast  Guard — 
as  a  vital  element  of  our  national  defense 
structure. 

I  urge  your  support  of  this  program 
and  those  within  the  scope  of  the  mili- 
tary prociuement  bill. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PIRfflE.  Yes.  I  shal^  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  HEBE31T.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
asked  the  gentleman  to  yield  to  me  at 
this  time  because  of  the  masterful  and 
erudite  statement  which  he  has  just  pre- 
sented to  this  body.  It  is  probably  one  of 
the  most  important  statements  that  will 
be  made  during  this  entire  debate  on  the 
measure  now  pending  before  us.  It  is  im- 
portant because  of  the  fact  that  this  is 
merely  the  beginning  of  a  new  assault  on 
the  Reserve  organizations  in  this  coun- 
try. It  is  an  attack  that  has  been  made 
and  has  continuously  been  made  against 
the  Coast  Guard  Reserve.  It  is  my  opin- 
ion that  the  content  of  the  statement 
which  the  gentleman  from  New  York  has 
Just  made  sets  to  rest  any  argument 
which  could  be  made  against  the  orga- 
nization, not  only  of  the  Coast  Guard 
Reserve,  but  the  Reserves  of  all  elements 
of  our  defense. 

I  w-ant  to  say  to  the  gentleman  that 
he  bespeaks  the  words  of  the  entire 
membership  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  The  committee  is  in  his  debt 
for  having  done  so  and  for  having  ex- 
plained so  fully  and  well  our  position. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia iMr.  Daniel). 

Mr.  DANIEL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  desire  to  commend  the  gentleman 
who  has  Just  spoken,  and  the  chairman 
of  t'le  subcommittee,  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  DANIEL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, after  months  of  work  and  review 
by  the  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  I  am  happy  to  rise  in 
support  of  HJl.  17123. 

This  afternoon,  I  want  to  discuss  with 
you  briefly  an  add-on  which  we  made  to 
Utle  m  of  the  bUl;  that  Is.  the  Reserve 
portion — when  we  authorized  a  strength 
of  16.590  for  the  Selected  Reserve  of  the 
Coast  Guard. 

For  two  reasons  I  am  extremely  con- 
cerned about  the  procedure  which  was 
used  to  eliminate  the  Coast  Guard  Re- 
serve. Let  us  briefly  review  the  facts. 
After  a  2-year  study  of  the  Reserve 
training  concepts  and  force  analysis, 
the  Commandant  of  the  Coast  Guard 
recommended  a  reduction  in  the  size  of 
the  Selected  Reserve  and  presented  to  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  his  recom- 
mendation of  a  Selected  Reserve  in  the 
strength  of  16,500.  This  report  was  ac- 
cepted in  toto  by  the  Secretary  in  the 
summer  of  1969.  The  Commandant  and 
other  representatives  of  the  Coast  Guard 
testified  before  various  committees  of 
Congress  that  the  minimal  strength  re- 
quired in  order  to  meet  its  assigned  mili- 
tary missions  was  16,590. 

In  making  up  the  budget  for  flscal  year 
1971.  the  Commandant  recommended 
a  Selected  Reserve  In  that  number.  The 
Secretary  of  Transportation  approved 
that  personnel  strength  in  the  budget 
submission  made  to  the  Bureau  of  the 


Budget.  While  the  budget  was  being  re- 
viewed in  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the 
suggestion  was  made  by  some  unnamed 
clerk  to  eliminate  the  Selected  Reserve 
of  the  Coast  Guard.  This  was  done  with- 
out consultation  with  any  appropriate 
official  within  the  Department  of  of  De- 
fense or  with  any  responsible  person 
within  the  Coast  Guard  organization.  It 
was  returned  to  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation who  accepted  this  recom- 
mendation and  presented  it  to  the  Com- 
mandant of  the  Coast  Guard  as  a  fait  ac- 
compli. Thereafter,  the  White  House,  as 
an  economy  measure,  accepted  the  rec- 
ommendation, again  without  clearing  it 
with  responsible  officials  with  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  the  Department  of 
the  Navy,  or  the  Coast  Guard. 

By  philosophy,  I  am  conservative  and 
dollar  savings  are  Important  but  our 
defense  programs  should  be  cut  only 
after  a  thorough  analysis  of  the  facts 
and  only  after  coordination  with  respon- 
sible officials  of  the  affected  departments. 

Second,  I  am  concerned  with  the 
thinking,  which  I  consider  to  be  mis- 
guided, concerning  this  area  of  national 
defense.  We  know  that  it  is  a  vogue  today 
to  try  and  find  means  to  curtail  mili- 
tary spending.  But  we  believe  that  na- 
tional defense,  of  necessity,  must  be  the 
very  first  priority  in  this  coimtry  for, 
without  security,  all  other  problems  be- 
came academic.  To  eliminate  a  program 
so  vital  as  port  and  coastline  security  is 
something  that  cannot  be  tolerated. 

Third,  I  am  afraid  that  this  may  have 
been  a  test  case  to  weaken  the  entire 
Reserve  program.  This  greatly  concerns 
me  because  we  are  now  discussing  reduc- 
tion of  our  Active  Forces.  Reducing  the 
Reserves  simultaneously  with  the  reduc- 
tion in  the  Active  Forces  necessarily 
means  a  weakening  of  the  security  pos- 
ture of  the  United  States.  We  cannot  and 
must  not  permit  this  to  happen.  In  my 
opinion,  not  only  should  the  Reserves  not 
be  weakened,  they  should  be  strength- 
ened. I  am  only  sorry  the  bill  before  you 
does  not  reflect  the  strengthening  of  the 
program  but  the  very  minimum  we  can 
do  this  year  is  to  Insure  the  retention  of 
the  Selected  Reserve  of  the  Coast  Guard. 

I  urge  your  support. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California   (Mr.  Millkx). 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  distin- 
giiished  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
PiRini> .  As  one  who  has  had  the  privilege 
of  being  very  close  to  the  Coast  Guard 
for  a  long  time,  having  served  as  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  of  the 
Coast  Guard  Academy.  I  know  somewhat 
of  the  work  the  gentleman  describes.  It 
has  played  a  great  part  in  this  country, 
and  to  withdraw  from  the  complex  of 
that  defense  the  very  well  trained  and 
very  important  part  of  it,  the  Coast 
Guard  Reserve,  would  be  wrong. 

Again  I  congratulate  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  for  his  statement. 

Mr.  H^ERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consimie. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  after  this 
colloquy  and  this  exchange,  and  the  pres- 
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entatlon  In  such  an  admirable  manner 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  York,  that 
those  responsible  for  the  atUcks  being 
made  against  the  Coast  Guard  Reserve 
will  get  the  message. 

Certainly  this  House  rose  up  almost 
with  a  unanimous  protest  when  it  first 
became  known  that  an  attempt  was  being 
made  to  destroy  the  Coast  Guard  Re- 
serve. The  Members  who  contacted  the 
committee  were  assured  that  this  would 
not  happen.  I  now  issue  a  warning  that 
an  effort  is  liable  to  be  made  again  next 
year  not  only  to  destroy  the  Coast  Guard 
Reserve,  but  other  segments  of  the  Re- 
serve program.  , 

Mr  Chairman,  I  yield  5  mmutes  to  the 
genUeman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Pncx). 
Mr  PIKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
heard  a  great  deal  about  the  fact  that 
this  Is  a  rock-bottom  proposal,  and  a 
rock -bottom  budget.  I  would  like  to  sug- 
gest that  not  even  the  President  of  the 
United  States  believes  that.  Although 
we  have  reduced  this  authorization  bill 
by  $34  million,  the  bill  is  stlU  $300  mll- 
Uon  more  than  the  President's  budget 
request  for  procurement  and  research 
and  development.  The  Pentagon  simply 
asked  for  $334  million  worth  more  of 
research  and  development  and  procure- 
ment than  they  put  in  the  President's 
budget.  We  cut  it  $34  million,  but  we 
gave  them  $300,800,000. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense made  a  great  speech  a  week  ago 
Monday  In  New  York  to  the  Associated 
Pi«ss  on  the  subject  of  credibUlty  of  the 
Defense  Department.  He  started  olT 
saying: 

When  I  assumed  offlce  15  months  ago,  I 
immediately  establUhed  as  a  top  priority 
goal  the  restoration  of  credlblUty  In  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  Since  then  we  have 
attempted  to  follow  President  Nixon's  stated 
desire  to  make  more  Information  available 
to  the  American  people. 

The  editors  of  the  Associated  Press  and  all 
members  of  the  commimlcatlons  media  in 
thU  country  have  a  deep  Interest  in  thU 
subject.  I  pledge  to  you  that  we  shall  con- 
tinue to  devote  maximum  attention  to  re- 
ducing and  hopefully  eliminating  overclaasl- 
flcatl<xi  in  the  Department  of  Defense.  And. 
we  will  provide  all  the  information  we  can 
within  the  llmlta  of  national  security,  con- 
sistent with  the  safety  and  legal  righU  of 
our  citizens. 

This  open  news  policy  has  brought  about 
significant  progress  in  at  least  five  major 
areas  where  information  was  previously  with- 
held from  the  American  people. 

Then  he  cited  five  areas  in  which  they 
had  moved  to  do  this.  I  think  the  one 
that  Is  most  Important  to  us  at  the  pres- 
ent time  Is  the  question  of  the  cost  of 
weapons  systems,  and  this  is  what  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  said: 

Previous  practices  on  reporting  the  coets 
of  major  weapons  system*  led  to  a  major 
credibility  problem  in  the  Department  of 
Defense.  Our  new  policy  of  full  disclosure 
on  major  weapons  ooeta  will  help  to  restore 
the  Department's  credibUlty  and  wUl  assist 
us  in  gaining  better  control  of  costs  and  in 
developing  better  management  practices. 

Well,  It  should  be  clear,  but  the  ques- 
tion Is  having  said  this,  what  do  they 
do?  One  of  the  things  that  you  will  find 
in  the  hearings  Is  this  colloquy,  and  this 
has  to  do  with  the  Condor  missile,  and 
this  was  the  chairman  of  the  conmilttee: 

The  Chaikman.  I  understand  the  cost  over- 
nm  on  this  Is  pretty  good.  Tou  start  off  with 


[deleted]— I   am   talking   to   you.   General 

You  start  off  with  [deletedl,  »260  mlUlon. 
For  [deleted)  it  Is  $338  mllUon. 

General  Cmow.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  don  t  rec- 
ognize those  figures. 

The  CHAiaMAN.  Let's  talk  about  the  [de- 
leted]. Isn't  that  the  number  planned? 

General  Caow.   (Deleted] 

The   CHAiBMAM.   Are   going   to   cost   how 

much?  ..        ^      ..  j«« 

General  C«ow.  At  the  time  of  contract  defi- 
nition we  had  an  estimate  of  •123  million 
for  r'dT.  &  E.,  and  for  production,  WSS 
million,  and  on  a  production  unlt-coet  basis, 
at  this  time,  we  had  an  estimate   of    [de- 

*Curi-ently,  with  the  quantity  cut  back 
from  [deleted]  we  have  a  production  unit 
cost  estimate  of  (deleted] .  So  it  has  escalated. 
It  you  will,  from  that  point  in  time,  from 
[deleted]   a  copy  on  a  production  unit-cost 

basis.  - 

Considering  the  cutback  to  quantity,  I 
don't  think  that  Is  bad.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Well,  apparently  our  chairman  did 
think  it  was  a  Uttle  bad  and  Condor  Is 
no  longer  with  us  In  this  procurement 

bUl. 

The  big  item,  which  is  In  some  con- 
troversy, is  the  ABM  and  you  will  find 
that  discussed  on  page  7750  of  the  hear- 
ings This  is  Colonel  Thomas  discussing 
the  matter  with  the  genUeman  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Randall)  . 

Mr.  Randall  asked  what  the  cost  was 
and  Colonel  Thomas  says : 

The  tmit  cosU  for  the  Sprint  missile.  sU, 
for  the  phase  I  program,  which  is  what  this 
Is  part  of,  we  estimate  to  be  [deleted]  as  a 
xinit  cost.  This  missile  average  producUon 
imlt  cost  tocludes  the  complete  mlssUe, 
launch  equipment,  ground  support  equip- 
ment and  appUcable  level  of  effort  costs  for 
preparation  for  producUon,  production  serv- 
ices logistic  support,  and  installation  and 
test.  These  costs  exclude  mUltary  construc- 
tion   Army  (MCA)   costs  and  AEC  costs. 

Mr.  Ranball.  [Deleted]  thousand  dollars? 

Colonel  THOitAS.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr   Raitoaix.  Unit  cost— thank  you. 

Colonel  Thomas.  And  for  the  Spartan,  for 
a  phase  I  which  is  what  this  represents,  a 
(deleted]  unit  cost.  This  missile  average 
production  unit  cost  Includes  the  complete 
mIssUe  launch  equipment,  ground  support 
equipment,  and  appUcable  level  of  effort  costs 
for  preparation  for  production,  production 
services,  loglsUc  support,  and  instoUation, 
and  test.  These  costs  exclude  military  oon- 
■truction. 

Mr.  Ranbaix.  [Deletedl  each? 

Colonel  Thomas.  Yes,  sir. 


It  soimds  just  great  when  they  say 
that  they  are  going  to  tell  us  all  about 
these  costs,  but  they  do  not  teU  us  any 
of  the  costs. 

I  tried  to  ask  some  questions  on  the 
subject  of  Lance,  and  this  can  be  found 
on  page  8353  of  the  hearings. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  jrield 
the  gentleman  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  sim- 
ply have  to  wrap  this  up  by  saying  that 
there  is  no  credibUlty.  if  you  cannot  get 
the  cost  figures  out  of  the  hearings.  They 
Just  plain  are  not  there. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  2  minutes. 

Mr.  PIKE.  I  am  very  appreciative  of 
that.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  question  with  reference  to  the 
Lance  was: 


Mr.  Pike.  What  Is  your  current  estimate. 
I>er  missile,  for  a  Lance? 

General  Bcrrs.  I  presume  that  is  in  here 
somewhere.  In  that  December  SAR,  on  this 
same  page,  opposite  production  and  the  mls- 
sUe item,  you  will  see  that  the  current  esti- 
mate— weU,  of  the  toUl  program,  that  is 
expressed  In  (deleted)  million. 

I  expect  that  the  footnote  will  give  us  a 
unit  item.  The  unit  cost  is  [deleted]  per 
missile. 

Now  this  is  what  happened  while  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  says  that  a  new 
policy  of  full  disclosure  on  major  weap- 
ons costs  will  help  to  restore  the  De- 
partment's credibility.  What  we  are  talk- 
ing of  here — and  I  would  like  to  emplm- 
slze  the  fact  that  those  of  us  who  wrote 
the  minority  views  which  you  will  find 
in  the  last  2i/4  pages  of  the  report  agree 
with  90  percent  of  this  bill  is  national 
priorities.  We  do  not  question  anybody's 
motives  in  pushing  for  anything.  What 
we  have  to  do  is  exercise  judgments  as 
to  what  oiu:  national  priorities  ought  to 
be  and  exercising  judgments  on  what 
our  national  priorities  ought  to  be  re- 
quires that  we  know  the  cost  of  what  we 
are  buying.  We  cannot  find  out  the  cost 
of  what  we  are  buying  because  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  will  not  tell  us,  ex- 
cept in  classified  testimony.  The  general 
public  never  knows. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Wright)  . 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  express  my  deep  appreciation  to  the 
committee  for  permitting  me  this  brief 
time  to  talk  a  bit  about  the  F-Ul.  For 
those  Members  who  are  on  the  fioor  to- 
day it  should  be  very  Interesting  to  put 
into  perspective  some  of  the  positive  facts 
about  this  truly  revolutionary  and  ex- 
tremely effective  aircraft.  It  has  been  the 
subject  of  so  much  negative  and  confus- 
ing comment,  and  so  maligned  in  the 
news  media,  that  it  Is  important  for  us 
to  understand  some  of  the  very  good 
reasons  why  the  Air  Force  wants  more  of 
the  P-lll's. 

I  recommend  to  every  Memlaer  a  care- 
ful reading  of  that  section  of  the  com- 
mittee report  which  deals  with  the  F-111. 
It  begins  on  page  26  of  the  committee 
report.  This  section  represents  the  meas- 
ured judgment  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  whose  members  have  made  a 
somewhat  exhaustive  study  of  the  P-111. 
The  first  thing  that  I  think  may  sur- 
prise some  Members  and  please  most  of 
us.  I  am  certain,  is  the  discovery  that, 
contrary  to  popular  misconception,  the 
P-111  Is  the  safest  airplane,  not  Just  one 
of  the  safest,  but  the  safest  aircraft  that 
has  been  produced  since  the  Korean  war 
when  measured  in  terms  of  the  total 
number  of  accidents  per  hours  flown.  At 
10,000  hours,  at  25,000  hours,  at  40,000 
hours,  and  now  at  60,000  hours,  the  F-111 
has  had  fewer  accidents  than  any  other 
aircraft  In  the  century  series  at  each 
such  level.  The  chart  which  I  am  holding 
here  gives  the  figures. 

For  example,  at  60.000  hours  of  flight, 
there  have  been  18  F-111  accidents,  but 
at  the  same  number  of  hours  flown  the 
P-102  had  40  accidents,  the  F-104,  51, 
and  the  F-IOO.  59— more  than  three  times 
as  many  accidents  as  the  P-111  has  had. 
It  is  further  significant,  I  think,  that 
the  single  accident  that  caused  the  P-lli 
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to  be  subjected  to  this  unprecedented 
test  in  freezing  conditions — they  now 
test  in  70  degrees  below  zero,  putting 
more  weight  on  each  wing  than  they  will 
ever  be  expected  to  carry — was  preceded 
In  1  weelt  by  Ave  accidents  of  one  of 
our  other  aircraft,  and  nothing  was  ever 
said  about  It.  That  aircraft  was  not  sub- 
jected to  these  strenuous  tests.  Of  course, 
those  accidents,  because  they  did  not 
concern  the  F-111,  did  not  make  head- 
line stories. 

Perhaps  you  might  be  under  the  im- 
pression then,  because  of  the  Inordinate 
publicity  surrounding  the  relatively 
fewer  P-111  accidents  that  more  of  the 
F-llI  accidents  were  fatal.  That  is  not 
true,  either.  Only  one  of  these  other  eight 
aircraft  in  the  century  series  has  had 
fewer  fatalities  tlian  the  F-111.  By  the 
clear  measurement  of  statistics,  the 
F-111  Is  the  safest  aircraft  In  our  mod- 
em Inventory. 

Of  course,  to  say  merely  that  It  Is  a 
«    safe  aircraft  is  not  enough,  imless  It  has 
good   performance   characteristics    that 
the  country  actually  needs. 

Let  us  compare  the  range  and  payload 
of  the  F-111  with  our  very  best  other 
tactical  bombers  in  Inventory.  Please  ob- 
serve this  second  chart.  In  comparing 
the  number  of  bombs  that  can  be  carried 
and  the  distance  they  can  be  carried.  It 
is  clearly  seen  that  the  F-111  can  carry 
three  times  the  bomb  load  for  better 
than  twice  the  distance  of  our  next  best, 
tactical  ~^6ii^ber  in  the  inventory.  Fur- 
thermore, Its  proven  bombing  accuracy 
Is  best  of  all  those  in  the  inventory.  Note 
the  two  dra^rings  on  this  third  chart. 
First,  when  rt^asure^LJnterms  of  clear, 
daylight  bomMng  agaSsfxmidef ended 
targets,  the  ideal  situation.  i&-prQ;en 
circular  error  comparison,  the  F-111  is 
first  and  the  A-7  is  next.  Next  are  the 
F-105.  and  the  P-4.  This  Is  classified 
Information.  I  cannot  state  In  precision, 
therefore,  the  exact  number  of  feet  this 
radius  line  represents,  but  I  can  say  to 
you  that  this  average  circular  error  from 
center  of  target  is  less  than  the  length 
of  this  room.  Visualize  that  If  you  wllL 

But  the  truly  significant  difference  Is 
In  bombing  accuracy  at  night  and  in  bad 
/  weather  against  defended  targets.  Tbe 
P-111  is  far  and  away  the  best  by  Its 
proren  performance.  As  this  chart  dem- 
onstrates. It  Is  In  a  class  aU  by  Itself. 
It  still  gets  the  bombs  right  on  the  tar- 
get, whereas,  all  the  others,  of  course,  are 
■object  to  much  wider  errors. 

This  is  due  In  large  part  to  the  F-111 
terrain  avoidance  system,  a  imlque  and 
truly  revolutionary  concept.  I  have 
tested  the  plane.  I  have  flown  the  air- 
craft, as  has  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Pucx)  and  Senator  Oolowatzk  of 
Arizona  as  well  as  a  few  others.  Senator 
OoLDWATn,  for  example,  was  very  criti- 
cal of  the  aircraft  until  he  flew  it  and 
talked  with  pilots  who  had  flown  It.  Now 
he  is  one  of  its  ardent  and  active  cham- 
pions. 

This  plane  will  come  in  on  the  deck, 
and  because  of  Its  terrain  avoidance 
system,  it  can  fly  under  tbe  enemy  radar 
and  avoid  detection. 

The  idane  was  tested  In  Vietnam  on 
some  50  combat  mlsslotia.  S7  percent  of 
them  againat  defended  targets  at  night 
•nd  In  weatber  wblch  had  groanded  ttU 


our  other  aircraft  What  happens,  of 
course,  is  that  In  order  to  avoid  radar 
detection,  the  pilot  flies  In  low  under  the 
radar  cone,  drops  his  bombs,  and  Is  away 
again  before  detection.  That  combat  ex- 
perience was  most  successful.  The  enemy 
initiated  ground  fire  in  most  cases,  but 
too  late.  Not  a  single  F-111  in  all  these 
50  successful  missions  had  a  single  flak 
hole  in  it  upon  its  return. 

This  capability^  unique  In  the  P-111, 
takes  on  added  significance  when  we 
realize  that  there  Is  bad  weather  and 
visibility,  grounding  other  aircraft,  about 
70  percent  of  the  time  in  Asia  and  about 
40  percent  of  the  time  in  Europe. 

I  think  a  very  pertinent  fact  Is  that 
the  Battle  of  the  Bulge  in  World  War  n, 
which  many  of  us  remember,  was  made 
possible  because  there  were  19  straight 
days  of  bad  weather,  when  Western 
Europe  was  so  fogged  in  that  our  air- 
craft could  not  operate  against  the  mass- 
ing German  Armies.  Because  of  that  fact, 
the  war  was  prolonged  by  months  and 
many  thousands  of  American  boys  lost 
their  lives.  If  we  had  something  like  the 
F-111  at  that  time  to  Interdict  the  Ger- 
mans in  spite  of  the  weather,  there  would 
not  have  been  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge. 

There  have  been  cost  overruns  on  the 
P-111.  They  have  been  widely  advertised. 
I  am  prepared,  to  discuss  this  in  all  can- 
dor. There  have  been  cost  overruns  in 
every  new  aircraft  production  program 
in  our  history.  The  more  sophisticated 
the  aircraft  have  become,  the  greater  the 
stretch  of  new  technology,  the  greater 
the  cost  overruns,  partimlarly  In  the  first 
100  or  200  aircraft.  After  that  number, 
unit  cost  declines  sharply. 

The  gentleman  from  Iowa  asked  about 
actual  F-111  costs.  Counting  all  the  In- 
vestment from  the  very  beginning,  the 
Nation  has  inveested  $6.5  billion  In  this 
•'rcraft.  There  are  230  aircraft.  Includ- 
ing the  research  and  development,  the 
design  phase,  the  tooling  up  and  all  of  It, 
the  unit  cost  actually  comes  to  more  than 
the  figure  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
mentioned.  Probably  it  would  be  some- 
thing like  $26  mlllian  apiece,  if  we  count 
everything  that  has  gone  Into  the  pro- 
gram. Those  now  coming  off  the  produc- 
tion line  are  nmnlng  $8.7  million  each. 

But  the  significant  thing  Is  that  this 
declining  cost  curve  is  tnie  on  all  new 
aircraft.  All  of  them  luyttSobt  overruns. 
The  only  way  we  ever  can  capitalize  on 
our  initial  costs  and  make  them  pay  us 
the  dividends  of  low  unit  price.  Is  to  pro- 
duce the  aircraft  In  sufficient  numbers. 
Just  as  with  other  mass-produced  items. 
The  big  costs  are  aOready  absorbed.  At 
this  point  we  can  have  the  324  additional 
F-lll's  the  Air  Force  says  It  needs  for 
only  about  $1.5  billion,  or  at  an  average 
cost  of  only  $4.6  million  each  which 
compares  very  favorably  with  the  unit 
cost  for  our  older,  even  subsonic  aircraft. 

Clearly,  then,  the  F-111  Is  demon- 
strably a  safe  aircraft  Its  proven  per- 
formance capaUllties  far  exceed  those  of 
any  other  aircraft  available  to  us.  The 
United  SUtes  needs  those  capabilities. 
And  now  is  the  time  to  reduce  the  unit 
cost  by  procuring  P-lll's  In  sufBclent 
quantity  to  serve  our  national  needs. 

Mr.  AR2NDe.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.Pucs). 


Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  In  support  of  retaining  the  full 
authorization  provided  by  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  for  the 
F-111. 

My  experience  with  the  F-111  has  not 
been  shared  by  many  of  my  colleagues, 
for  I  have  fiown  the  F-111. 

I  realize,  however,  that  my  personal 
experience  with  this  plane  although 
persviaslve  to  me,  may  not  be  persuasive 
to  those  of  my  colleagues  who  are  not 
acquainted  with  the  dynamics  and  in- 
tricacies of  aviation  science.  Conse- 
quently, I  believe  that  a  useful  way  to 
discuss  the  F-111  Is  to  relate  it  to  the 
hearings  that  are  now  going  on  In  the 
other  body,  and  specifically  to  a  news 
article  that  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Post  on  last  Sunday.  From  Its  context 
It  Is  clear  that  tlie  article  is  Intended  to 
be  a  summarization  of  the  objections 
raised  during  the  hearings  in  the  other 
body,  and  at  the  end  of  it  there  is  a  list- 
ing of  what  are  called  the  "shortfalls" 
of  the  F-111.  What  exactly  are  these 
"shortfalls"?  What  relationship  do  they 
have — to  the  extent  they  actually  exist — 
to  the  P-lll  in  the  performance  of  its  as- 
signed Air  Force  mission?  And  in  the  real 
world  of  combat  aircraft,  do  these 
"shortfalls"  represent  actual  deficiencies 
or  do  they  represent  Instead  a  calculated 
fabrication  of  facts  and  figures  that  are 
technically  correct  while  at  the  same 
time  being  wholly  misleading?  Lets  look 
.  at  them. 

The  first  one  Is  take-off  weight.  The 
F-111  specifications  asked  for  an  aircraft 
weighing  69.000  pounds.  The  newspaper 
article  points  out  that  this  weight  rose 
by  13.500  pounds.  This  is  exactly  correct, 
but  while  being  correct  it  is  also  virtually 
meaningless  since  the  tactical  signifi- 
cance of  not  meeting  the  lower  weight 
is  exactly  zero.  And  let  us  imderstand 
that  no  modem  combat  aircraft — and 
it  was  probably  true  of  World  War  n 
aircraft  also — ever  met  the  hoped-for 
weight  set  for  it  in  the  beglimlng. 

The  P-111  grew  26  percent  in  weight, 
but  in  studying  the  weight  Increases  of 
other  current  aircraft,  aircraft  In  our 
Inventory  today,  the  names  of  which 
would  be  Immediately  familiar  to  you, 
I  see  weight  increased  figures  of  27  per- 
cent. 33  percent,  and  two  others  exactly 
the  same  as  the  F-111  at  26  percent.  If 
there  have  been  any  aircraft  even  re- 
motely comparable  to  the  F-111  that 
has  grown  in  weight  less  than  it,  then 
I  am  unaware  of  it 

As  far  as  the  combat  capability  of  the 
P-llI  Is  concerned — and  as  far  as  the 
Air  Force  Is  concerned  for  that  mat- 
ter— the  increase  In  weight  Is  interesting 
only  as  a  statistic  and  in  no  way  Im- 
pedes the  performance  of  the  P-lll's 
mission.  So  much  for  weight 

Tbe  next  matter  dealt  with  in  the  ar- 
ticle is  the  take-off  distance.  The  article 
recites  that  the  F-111  requires  3,550  feet 
to  take-off  Instead  of  the  2,780  feet 
"promised."  Another  technically  correct 
score  for  the  degraders  of  the  P-111.  It 
does  require  770  additional  feet  to  take- 
off. But  what  does  this  really  mean?  We 
judge  aircraft  on  the  same  basis  that 
we  judge  just  about  anjrthing  else,  that 
Is  by  comparison  wltb  other  similar 
thlngt.  And  oo  a  oomparattve  basU,  tbe 
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P-111  requires  one  half — I  repeat,  one 
half — the  distance  of  any  of  our  other 
combat  aircraft  to  take-off  with  the  sin- 
gle exception  of  the  P-4.  And  the  F-111 
Is  better  than  the  F-4.  And  again  here, 
the  actual  capability  of  the  airplane  is 
not  affected  by  the  thickness  of  a  dime. 
In  current  parlance,  the  Air  Force  could 
not  care  less  that  it  takes  770  feet  more 
runway  for  the  P-111  to  take-off.  Most 
'Of  the  runways  in  the  world  are  twice  as 
long  as  the  distance  required  for  the  F- 
111  to  take-off.  At  National  Airport,  the 
P-111  would  use  up  about  three-fifths 
the  length  of  the  shortest  regular  run- 
way. One  has  to  be  really  intent  on  de- 
grading the  F-111  to  make  anything 
whatsoever  out  of  this  so-called  defi- 
ciency. 

And  I  might  mention  that  the  landing 
distance,  which  was  not  mentioned  In  the 
article.  Is  19  percent  better  than  the  spec- 
ification called  for.  Naturally  that  was 
not  mentioned. 

Let  us  go  to  the  next  "shortfall" 
brought  up  in  the  article.  This  is  ferry 
range.  As  to  ferry  range,  the  article  does 
not  stop  at  being  misleading,  it  sinks  to 
downright  Inaccuracy.  The  article  states 
that  the  specifications  called  for  a  ferry 
range  of  4,180  miles  while  the  P-111  Is 
capable  of  only  2,750  miles.  In  actual  fact 
the  adjusted  specifications  for  the  ferry 
range  of  the  F-111  Is  3,028  miles  and  the 
P-m  beats  this  by  over  400  miles. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  it  is  becoming 
clear  that  these  fabricated  objections  to 
the  P-111  tear  apart  rather  easily  upon 
examination. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  the  next  ob- 
jection which  Is  best  stated  by  quoting 
the  article  Itself.  The  article  says: 

It  fllM  under  enemy  radar  close  to  tbe 
ground  at  supersonic  speeds  for  30  nautical 
miles;  210  miles  was  promised. 

What  is  being  sp<Aen  of  here  is  the 
supersonic  dash  distance.  A  lot  has  been 
made  of  this,  with  the  implication  that 
there  Is  a  serious  deficiency  in  the  air- 
craft in  this  particular  area.  Again,  in 
the  interests  of  injecting  an  dement  of 
reality  into  the  situation.  I  will  point  out 
that  according  to  my  own  study  there  Is 
not,  and  never  was,  any  specification  of 
requirement  for  supersonic  dash  dis- 
tance. The  actual  requirement  is  for 
what  Is  called  the  low-Iow-hlgh  mission, 
Off  which  the  dash  Is  a  part.  Now.  on  such 
a  mission  the  dash  comes  just  before  the 
half-way  point  ia  a  mission  that  covers 
many  hundreds  of  miles.  The  actual 
number  of  miles  Is  classified  information. 
To  look  at  dash  performance  only  is 
something  like  criticizing  the  running  of 
a  4-mlnute  mile  because  the  last  100 
yards  was  not  run  in  less  than  9  seconds. 
Essentially,  the  objection — to  put  it  as 
kindly  as  possible — is  unrealistic.  Every- 
one involved  in  the  design  of  the  F-lll 
agreed  that  so  far  as  the  dash  capability 
was  concerned  it  was  an  area  in  which 
tradeoffs  could  be  accepted.  And  very 
good  tradeoffs  can  be  made  as  a  matter 
of  fact.  For  example,  if  the  dash  speed 
is  reduced  to  mach  0.9,  the  requirement 
in  the  low-low-high  mission  can  actually 
be  substantially  exceeded. 

The  last  of  the  "shortfalls"  mentioned 
In  the  article  ia  acceleration  time.  The 
article  stotes  that  It  takes  240  seconds 


to  accelerate  from  mach  0.9  to  mach  2.2; 
105  seconds,  the  article  states,  was 
"promised."  In  the  first  place  this  matter 
of  acceleration  was  not  what  is  called  a 
specific  (^?erati(mal  requirement  for  the 
F-111.  Desirable  perhaps,  but  not  re- 
quired. And  the  whole  matter  of  acceler- 
ation has  pertinence  only  if  the  F-111 
is  flying  at  high  altitude.  In  the  light  of 
the  mission  assigned  to  the  F-111  today 
the  matter  of  acceleration  is  quite  unim- 
portant. But  what  is  very  important  in- 
deed is  the  fact  that  the  F-111  can  fly 
at  very  high  speed — even  supersonic- 
ally — at  tree-top  level  and  It  has  all  the 
capability  for  acceleration  that  it  needs 
for  performing  this  and  other  critical 
parts  of  its  mission. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  remarks  have 
been  brief  and  I  hope  to  the  po^jit.  In  the 
F-111  we  have  the  most  versatile,  most 
capable  aircraft  in  the  inventory  of  any 
nation  in  the  world  today.  If  I  have 
helped  in  making  this  fact  somewhat 
clearer  then  I  will  consider  my  Job  well 
done. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  genUeman. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  The  genUonan  has 
made  a  very  excellent  and  well-informed 
statement  Does  not  the  gentieman  think 
the  truly  significant  fact  here  Is  that  the 
P-111  is  the  only  aircraft  we  have  in  our 
entire  mventory  which  can  make  a  super- 
sonic bomb  run  at  low,  low  levels  and 
that  we  need  this  capability? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  That  is  certainly 
true. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  the  genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  genUeman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  Is  if  they  can  keep 
them  in  the  air. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  This  is  also  true 
of  many  other  aircraft.  I  might  say  that 
there  are  a  number  of  examples  I  have 
seen  in  my  flying  experience  of  over  3,000 
hours  of  Jet  fighter  time  where  I  can  cite 
examples  of  planes  being  groimded  for 
many  months — not  only  this  airplane 
but  others — so  that  we  could  see  that  the 
faults  were  corrected  and  that  the  planes 
would  be  able  to  fly  safely. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  has  happened  to 
the  orders  on  the  part  of  foreign  coun- 
tries for  this  particular  aircraft? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Is  the  gentieman 
speaking  of  Australia?  I  understand  they 
are  waiting  to  see  the  results  of  the  tests 
bemg  made  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Did  the  British  cancel 
their  order? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  I  do  not  know 
about  that. 

Mr.  AREND8.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentieman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  GuBSER) . 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  these  are 
most  difficult  days  in  which  to  serve  as  a 
member  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Armed  Services.  One  does  not  need  to  be 
new  in  the  assessment  of  public  opinion 
to  realize  that  this  Nation  Is  now  en- 
gaged In  a  very  impopular  war.  There  is 
a  national  wave  of  public  revulsion 
against  that  war.  It  is  only  natural  that 
that  revulsion  has  been  carried  over  mto 
a  repudiation  of  our  military  establish- 
ment It  Is  only  natural  that  in  these 


days  and  in  such  a  climate  of  public 
(H>inlon  that  some  people  would  seek  to 
fan  those  fiames  and  do  what  they  could 
to  place  the  military  m  a  bad  light. 

But  we  in  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  have  a  responsibility  to  do  more 
than  react  to  current  public  opinion.  We 
have  a  respoiisibility  to  assess  the  world 
threat  to  the  United  States  in  the  most 
realistic  terms  that  we  can  command 
and  on  the  basis  of  seciuity  Information 
which  is  available  to  us  as  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services.  We 
have  the  responsibility  to  assess  the  rea- 
soning behind  the  fact  that  in  1962,  as 
Secretary  Laird  stated,  we  had  a  4  to  1 
superiority  over  the  Soviet  Union  both 
in  niunbers  of  missiles  and  in  megaton- 
nage  capable  of  being  delivered.  Yet,  as 
early  as  Biay  1969,  according  to  the  Sec- 
retary again,  in  published  public  testi- 
mony, this  superiority  in  megatonnage 
has  totally  disappeared.  We  have  the  re- 
sponsibility, Mr.  Chairman,  of  asking 
why  has  this  happened  and  what  could 
possibly  be  the  Intention  of  the  Soviet 
Union  in  bringing  this  about.  We  have 
the  responsibility  of  understanding  the 
reasons  behind  Operation  Okeon,  in 
which  the  Russian  fleet,  formerly  con- 
fined to  the  Baltic  and  Black  Seas,  has 
now  stretched  Itself  out  across  the  oceans 
of  the  world.  Including  the  Indian  Ocean, 
to  become  a  multiocean  naval  power  and 
a  serious  International  naval  power. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  the  responsi- 
bility to  ask,  why  Russia  is  resoming  de- 
velopment of  a  fractional  orbital  bom- 
bardment system  which  they  once  dis- 
carded? Why  are  they  developing  a 
brandnew  intercontinental  bomber? 
Why  are  they  concentrating  upon  offen- 
sive capability  and  the  power  to  overrun 
Western  IXrope  against  a  weakened 
NATO  defense?  And,  why  are  they  con- 
tinuing their  military  research  and  devel- 
opment effort  on  an  ever-Increasing  and 
nonfluctuatlng  basis  and  why  do  they 
continue  to  devote  a  very  major  share  of 
their  gross  national  product  to  the 
achievement  of  gofds  which  are  strictly 
military? 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  our  responsibility 
to  look  at  these  facts  and  say,  "Why?" 

I  admit  that  in  discharging  this  re- 
sponsibility we  are  looking  into  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  other  human  beings.  We 
are  trying  to  assess  a  state  of  mind  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  But  It  is  an  assessment 
that  we  cannot  afford  to  be  wrong  on  be- 
cause if  we  are  wrong  once,  we  may  never 
have  the  chance  again  to  be  right. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot  help  but  be- 
lieve that  the  true  facts  lead  to  the  firm 
conclusion  that  there  is  a  threat  and  that 
time  is  against  us. 

Now,  I  am  not  opposed  to  reordering 
our  national  priorities.  I  would  like  to 
see  this  done.  I  hope  that  we  can  ap- 
proach the  problems  of  the  ghetto  and 
racial  problems  and  improve  our  educa- 
tion and  take  care  of  the  pollution  of  our 
environment.  Of  course,  any  decent 
American  wants  to  do  these  things. 

I  would  like  to  be  able  to  cut  this  de- 
fense budget  down  to  zero  and  take  every 
last  cent  of  it  and  devote  it  to  these 
problems  which  I  Just  mentioned. 

But,  on  my  obligation  as  a  member  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  who  must 
do  more  than  react  to  pubUc  opinion  and 
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who  has  the  responsibility  of  assessing 
the  state  of  mind  of  the  ScTlet  Union.  I 
say  we  are  in  a  dangerous  position  and 
we  cannot  allow  ourselves  to  let  that 
situation  further  deteriorate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is  well  and  good  to 
say  we  can  treat  our  national  defense 
budget  as  a  bottomless  well,  and  divert 
defense  expenditure  to  the  solution  of 
social  problems. 

Perhaps  we  can"  cut  defense  spend- 
ing and  perhaps  we  should.  I  recognize 
that  there  are  places  where  fat  can  be 
cut.  I  submit  that  the  Department  of 
Defense  is  doing  that  right  now.  and  so 
Is  your  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  be  real- 
istic and  take  an  honest  look  at  the 
budget.  Let  us  not  forget  that  there  are 
certain  statutory  requirements  about 
which  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
the  Congress  can  do  nothing.  For  in- 
stance, over  61.2  percent  of  the  current 
military  budget  is  made  up  of  personnel 
costs.  $21  billion;  retired  pay.  $3.2  billion; 
operations  and  maintenance,  $19.5  bil- 
lion. These  are  practically  untouchable. 
It  is  silmost  Impossible  to  cut  them. 

This  means  that  only  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  budget  is  susceptible  to  cut. 

Now.  let  us  take  a  look  at  what  we  have 
been  doing  in  the  past  few  years. 

The  current  budget  before  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  of  this  House  for 
national  defense  Is  down  by  $5.2  bilUon, 
while  all  other  Federal  outlays  have  been 
Increased  by  $8.6  bUIion. 

This  fact  alone  is  enough  to  belie  the 
often  made  statement  that  defense 
spending  continues  to  rise  while  domestic 
programs  are  starved. 

Defense  spending  under  the  new 
budget  currently  before  you  will  be  7 
percent  of  the  gross  national  product,  as 
compared  with  13  percent  Just  a  few 
years  ago.  Military  expenditures  repre- 
sented about  43  percent  of  the  Federal 
budget  4  years  ago,  and  it  is  now  down 
to  34.6  percent,  the  lowest  ratio  since 
1950  In  the  days  of  Louis  Johnson. 

The  trend  in  defense  spending  is  bet- 
ter understood  when  it  is  related  to  the 
past  pre-Vtetnam  budget  of  1964. 

In  that  year  the  Pentagon  requested 
$50.8  billion  from  Congress.  The  1971 
budget  submitted  by  Secretary  Laird 
when  converted  to  1964  dcrilars  Is  $54.6 
bllUon.  or  $3.8  billion  above  the  1964 
level.  So  the  real  increase  since  1964  in 
defense  spending  Is  $3.8  bUUon. 

This  new  budget  in  the  cxnrent  year 
includes  the  entire  cost  of  the  war  In 
Vietnam.  It  Includes  a  130  percent  in- 
crease in  i)ersonnel  costs,  and  it  includes 
a  $2  billion  Increase  in  the  cost  of  mili- 
tary retirement  When  one  considers 
that  the  cost  of  Vietnam  is  somewhere 
In  the  neighborhood  of  $20  billion,  and 
you  idace  that  fact  alongside  increased 
personnel  and  the  retirement  costs,  it 
to  obvious  that  the  Defense  Department 
must  have  made  other  cuts  in  excess  of 
$ao  billion  in  order  to  stay  within  a  $3.8 
billloD  real  increase  in  the  7  years  since 
fiscal  year  1964. 

Now,  as  further  evidence  of  hto  real 
desire  to  cut  military  spending,  Secretary 
L*Jrd — and  I  urge  you  to  Usten  to  this — 
win  drop  551,000  military  personnel  dur- 
ing his  first  3  years  In  offBee.  and  be  will 
drop  130.000  dvUlan  Defense  Department 


employees.  lii  addition,  the  reduced 
procurement  of  military  hardware  will 
cause  the  loss  of  64C.0C0  defense  Jobs 
across  the  Nation. 

Now,  add  that  up  and  you  have  1.2 
percent  of  the  national  labor  foroe, 
enough  to  swing  us  from  the  point  which 
divides  a  recession  from  a  reasonable 
economic   period. 

Now,  I  am  not  advocating  for  one  min- 
ute that  we  increase  defense  spending 
in  order  to  stabilize  our  economy.  I  do 
not  advocate  that.  But  I  do  think  if  you 
want  to  be  realistic  you  ought  to  know 
these  facts  and  recognize  them  as  a 
sincere  sflort  to  cut  defense  spending. 

Personally.  I  applaud  the  dedicated 
efforts  of  Secretary  Laird  to  reduce  de- 
fense spending  and  to  make  more  money 
available  for  the  solution  of  domestic 
problems.  But  In  all  frankness  I  mast 
warn  those  of  you  who  look  upon  the 
defense  budget  as  a  bottomless  well  of 
dollars  available  for  domestic  spending 
that  there  must  be  a  limit. 

In  1960  I  pleaded  with  my  constitu- 
ency not  to  beUeve  the  poUticans  who 
asserted  that  there  was  a  nonexistant 
missile  gap.  The  public  did  not  listen, 
and  in  the  next  few  years  we  saw  a  vast 
series  of  crash  programs  for  the  pur- 
pose of  closing  a  nonexistant  gap.  We 
saw  the  C-5A.  we  saw  the  F-111,  we  saw 
the  MBT  and  the  Cheyenne,  and  all  of 
these  programs  came  during  that  period 
of  crash  effort  to  close  a  nonexistant  de- 
fense gap. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  KINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California. 

Mr.  OUBSER.  But  now  the  winds  of 
public  opinion  are  blowing  strongly  In 
the  other  direction,  and  the  loud  voices 
from  the  political  arena  are  crying  out 
for  vital  cuts  in  our  strategic  posture 
and  in  very  Important  areas  like  research 
and  development. 

There  Is  a  strategic  gap  In  being  to- 
day, and  It  will  not  be  5  years  until 
the  poUtical  voices  will  be  pointing  the 
finger  of  indictment  at  somebody,  try- 
ing to  blame  them  for  allowing  us  to  be- 
come subject  to  nuclear  blackmail  at  a 
future  conference  table.  This  wlU  happen, 
I  predict,  within  a  period  of  4  years.  We 
are  setting  the  stage  today  for  another 
series  of  wasteful  crash  programs  Just 
like  those  that  are  being  decried  here  on 
this  floor  today. 

Let  us  look  at  this  defense  authoriza- 
tion bill  carefully.  If  there  are  legitimate 
ways  and  places  to  cut  it,  let  us  cut  It. 
but  when  we  do  ao  let  us  be  statesmen 
aiul  let  us  take  the  long  look,  5,  10  years 
from  now.  Let  us  not  Just  look  at  it  from 
the  standpoint  of  our  constituents  after 
sniffing  the  winds  of  public  (pinion  and 
act  like  a  bunch  of  cowards:  let  us  do 
It  like  statesmen. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  In  this  House,  we 
culminate  many  months  of  serious  de- 
UberatioQ  on  matters  which  affect  the 
present  and  future  security  of  our 
conntrT. 

I  am  happy  to  rise  in  support  at  H  Jl. 
17123  for  fiscal  year  1971  for  military 


procurement,  research  and  development, 
and  Reserve  strength,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

I  plan  to  direct  my  remarks  to  title 
TTT  of  the  bill  regarding  our  Reserve 
forces.  In  so  doing,  I  want  to  emphasize 
at  the  outset  that  we  included  an  author- 
ization for  the  Selected  Reserve  of  the 
Coast  Guard  in  the  amount  of  16,590,  the 
number  determined  in  a  recent  Coast 
Guard  study  to  be  required  to  meet  its 
currently  assigned  military  mission.  My 
able  colleague  and  a  member  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Reserves,  the  Honorable 
Alexander  Pirnib  of  New  York,  is  going 
to  discuss  with  you  the  President's  pro- 
posal to  phase  out  the  Selected  Reserve 
of  the  Coast  Guard  in  1971. 

I  have  read  Mr.  Pirnie's  statement  and 
I  know  it  puts  into  proper  perspective  the 
lack  of  coordination  concerning  this  pro- 
gram and  the  serious  effect  its  phase- 
out  will  have  upon  our  national  security. 
Because  of  his  complete  statement,  this 
is  all  I  plan  to  say  about  the  Coast  Guard. 
I  will  direct  these  remarks  to  the  other 
portion  of  the  Reserve  program.  I  would, 
however,  call  your  attention  to  the  mate- 
rial in  our  report  beginning  at  page  71 
relating  to  the  Reserve  forces. 

At  the  very  outset  when  we  are  begin- 
ning to  think  of  a  reduction  In  our  active 
military  forces,  we  must  begin  to  realize 
that  the  Reserve  forces  will  In  the  im- 
mediate future  play  an  even  more  sig- 
nificant role  to  secure  the  safety  of  our 
Nation.  At  this  moment.  I  am  not  speak- 
hig  of  any  substantial  increase  in  num- 
bers but  rather  I  am  referring  to  a  better 
training  program  of  imlts  structured  to 
the  current  and  projected  needs  of  the 
active  forces  and  units  fully  equipped 
with  modem  equipment  in  order  to  ful- 
fill its  assigned  military  role. 

We  know  that  there  are  proposed 
changes  in  our  national  strategy  and  I 
must  admit  this  bill  does  not  reflect  those 
changes.  When  we  questioned  the  witness 
from  the  Department  of  Defense  on  this, 
he  answered: 

Thla  is  a  traiultton  budget  which  retained 
the  major  mixture  of  forcec  already  in  ezlat- 
•nce  (except  reduction  of  US.  military  effort 
In  Vietnam  vnd  economies  made  In  order  to 
provide  for  some  reallocation  of  Federal  re- 
aource*  to  meet  changing  national  priori  tie*) . 
The  change  in  national  strategy,  military 
strength  ana  forces  will  not  be  reflected  untU 
FT  197a  .  .  .  thus,  the  force  stmeture  of  the 
Selected  Reserves  of  the  reserve  components 
Is  not  materially  affected  in  the  FT  1871 
budget,  except  that  oognlzance  Ls  given  to 
the  new  strategy  obJecUve  for  more  elBcient 
(•oeral  forces. 

So,  in  thto  year  of  transition,  our  aim 
and  the  Department  of  Defense  aim  is 
to  improve  our  current  Reserve  posture. 

One  of  the  greatest  deficiencies  in  our 
present  Reserve  structure  has  been  the 
diversion  of  funds  ostensibly  appropri- 
ated for  support  of  the  Reserve  compo- 
nents but  which  have  been  diverted  to  the 
use  of  the  Active  Forces.  I  am  happy  to 
report  that  steps  have  been  taken  to  cor- 
rect this  major  deficiency.  Sepc^ate  ac- 
cotmt  responsibility  has  been  established 
at  the  direction  of  Secretary  Laird  which 
have  resulted  in  the  establishment  of 
separate  control  responsibility.  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  however,  that  thto  relates  pri- 
marily to  operation  and  maintenance 
funds  and  not  lA  the  area  of  equ^xnent 
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which,  as  I  pointed  out.  is  probably  the 
area  In  which  the  Reserves  are  most  de- 
ficient. The  matter  is  being  thoroughly 
studied  within  the  Pentagon  and  I  am 
hopeful  that  by  next  year  procedures  will 
have  been  established  wherein  we  can 
have  assiutinces  that  the  Reserve  Forces 
will  obtain  equipment  on  the  same  basis 
that  the  Active  Forces  obtain  theirs.  It 
is  essential  that  we  achieve  this  objec- 
tive even  though  it  is  an  expensive  one; 
for  a  Reserve  organization  to  be  effec- 
tive, the  men  must  be  trained  on  the 
equipment  they  will  be  required  to  use 
in  case  of  war  or  national  emergency  in 
the  shortest  pos^e  time  after  mobiliza- 
tion day. 

Turning  now  to  another  area  which 
affects  all  of  the  Reserves,  we  questioned 
each  of  the  witnesses  concerning  partici- 
pation by  members  of  minority  groups 
in  the  Reserve  program  and,  while  we 
have  been  successful  in  eliminating  any 
possible  trace  of  discrimination  and  have 
created  an  atmosphere  of  equal  oppor- 
tunity for  members  of  minority  groups, 
enlistments  are  slightly  down  from  last 
year.  All  we  can  do  is  to  offer  equal  op- 
portunity and  not  coerce  people  into 
Joining  the  Reserve  program. 

I  must  mention,  too,  that  we  have 
reached  a  point  where  the  waiting  list 
to  get  into  a  Reserve  organization  to 
much  smaller  than  It  has  been  in  prior 
years.  In  fact,  there  to  almost  a  reversal 
In  the  program  and  now  the  services  are 
being  required  to  actively  recruit  per- 
sonnel to  fill  their  unlt&.  At  thto  point, 
we  have  not  reached  a  critical  stage  and 
I  personidly  do  not  believe  that  any  re- 
medial legtolatlon  to  necessary  at  the 
moment.  But  we  must  keep  a  careful 
watch  on  the  numbers  entering  the  Re- 
serve organization  during  thto  coming 
year.  With  the  decrease  in  numbers  de- 
siring to  Join,  the  problem  of  getting 
early  training  has  been  practically  elim- 
inated. 

I  want  to  report  that  the  last  of  the 
Reserve  units  called  in  to  active  duty 
were  released  by  December  15, 1969.  The 
record  of  these  Reservists  to  unexcelled. 
They  served  their  coimtry's  interest  well 
and  I  take  thto  opportunity  to  salute 
them  on  a  Job  well  done. 

Let  us  now  look  into  the  programs  of 
each  of  the  Reserve  components. 

AftMT  HATXOIf  AL  GUABD 

For  the  Army  National  Guard,  we 
have  authorized  in  tiito  bill  a  total 
strength  of  400,000.  an  increase  of  ap- 
proximately 7.000  from  last  year's  au- 
thorized strength.  Thto  would  support  a 
force  of  eight  divtoions,  18  combat  bri- 
gades and  support  units.  Within  thto 
structure,  there  are  scheduled  to  be 
3,038  units.  They  will  be  maimed  at  ap- 
proximately 93  percent  or  higher. 

like  the  other  units  of  the  Reserve, 
lack  of  equipment  to  at  present  the 
major  problem.  A  minimal  amount  of 
program  was  made  In  thto  area  In  fiscal 
year  1969  when  the  Army  National  Ouard 
received  about  $63  million  worth  of  class 
A  and  B  combat  serviceable  equipment 
and  in  the  first  two  quarters  of  fiscal  year 
1970  they  had  only  reeelved  $67  million 
worth  of  equipment.  But  when  we  com- 
pare thto  with  the  total  value  of  the 
equipment  shortage  in  the  Guard  of  over 
844— Fart  10 


$1  bflUon,  we  are  making  too  slow  of  a 
beginning. 

We  have  authorized  in  thto  bill  an 
average  of  260,000  for  the  Army  Reserve, 
an  increase  of  approximately  4,500  per- 
soimeL  Thto  will  provide  for  13  training 
divisions,  three  separate  infantry  bri- 
gades, seven  support-type  brigades,  two 
maneuver  area  commands,  seven  sup- 
port-type commands,  10  medical  units, 
three  civil  affairs  commands,  18  Army 
Reserve  Commands  for  Command  and 
Control.  64  combat/combat  support/ 
combat  service  support  battalions  and 
other  support  units. 

These  units  have  authorized  strengths 
ranging  from  93  percent  to  100  percent 
of  Table  of  Organization  strength  with 
the  overall  average  being  95.6  percent. 

Again,  lack  of  equipment  and  adequate 
training  facilities  seem  to  pose  the  major 
problems  for  the  Reserves.  Although  the 
training  program  has  been  the  subject 
of  some  congressional  correspondence  to 
Members  of  Congress,  to  the  President, 
the  Department  of  Defense,  and  to  thto 
committee.  So,  during  our  discussions,  we 
explored  thto  portion  of  the  program  in 
considerable  depth.  Let  me  put  those 
complaints  somewhat  In  perspective.  For 
instance,  last  year,  the  Army  Reserve 
trained  in  its  summer  camp  program  ap- 
proximately 350,000  persormel.  Com- 
plaints on  the  nature  of  thto  training 
probably  totaled  no  more  than  100.  To 
give  a  special  emphasto  to  these  100  let- 
ters of  complaint  while  ignoring  con- 
siderably more  than  300,00  who  did  not 
complain,  to  to  take  out  of  perspective 
the  nature  of  the  complaint.  I  bring  thto 
to  your  attention  particiUarly  because 
some  have  advocated  a  complete  restruc- 
turing of  the  xmjgrram  in  order  to  accede 
to  the  few  dissatisfied  Reservists.  Natur- 
ally, we  shall  continue  to  monitor  and  to 
instot  upon  a  quality  of  training  in  con- 
sonance with  the  importance  of  the  mto- 
sion  to  be  performed. 

KAVAI.  vaaxTK 
We  authorized  a  strength  of  129,000 
for  the  Naval  Reserve.  Thto  to  the  same 
number  as  was  authorized  last  year. 
While  we  did  not  object  to  thto  figure. 
It  to  somewhat  of  a  disappointment  be- 
cause during  Uie  authorization  hearings 
for  fiscal  year  1969.  a  strength  figure  of 
139,000  had  been  determined  as  the  ul- 
timate strength  objective  for  the  Selected 
Reserve  of  the  Navy  and  an  annual  in- 
cremental growth  of  3,000  for  meeting 
that  objective  was  considered  desirable. 
While  I  believe  the  present  mission  as- 
signed to  the  Navy  can  be  met  with  thto 
force  on  an  Interim  basis.  I  think  that 
ultimately  we  will  have  to  go  to  the  139,- 
000  strength  as  the  Reserves  take  over 
a  greater  portion  of  the  missions  cur- 
rently assigned  to  the  active  duty  forces 
of  the  Navy. 

With  the  deactivation  of  so  many  ships, 
the  equipment  problem  of  the  Naval  Re- 
serve has  been  somewhat  alleviated  thto 
year  because  certain  of  these  moth- 
balled  ships  have  been  turned  over  to 
the  Reserve  Forces  for  training  purposes. 
By  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1970.  16  de- 
stroyers from  the  active  fieet  fallout  will 
have  been  added  to  the  Naval  Reserve  In- 
voitory  as  replacements  for  ships  In  a 
lesser  state  of  material  condition  or  pos- 


sessing outdated  equipment.  Thto  repre- 
sents i4>proximat^  a  50  percent  replace- 
ment of  ships  of  thto  type.  Also,  a  total 
of  two  mine  sweepers  will  have  been 
added  to  the  Reserve  inventory  for  a 
total  of  15  ships  in  thto  category.  I  am 
concerned,  however,  with  the  lack  of  a 
modem  replacement  of  a  transport-tjrpe 
aircraft  for  the  Reserves.  I  am  hopeful 
and  I  have  been  given  assurances  that 
thto  problem  can  be  alleviated  within  a 
relatively  short  period  of  time. 

One  thing,  however,  tiiat  does  concern 
me  to  the  closure  oi  certain  Naval  Reserve 
facilities  and  the  plans  to  fly  certain  of 
the  Naval  Reserve  personnel  to  other 
bases  for  the  purpose  of  Reserve  training. 
We  accept  the  general  premise  that  any 
Reserve  force  must  be  structured  to  meet 
the  current  active  force  requirements.  We 
hope  that  thto  to  the  primary  purpose  of 
the  reorganization  now  being  undertaken 
by  the  Navy  and  not  merely  a  means  to 
close  certain  Reserve  Installations. 
KAum  corps  ixs^vr 
We  authorized  an  average  strength  for 
the  Marine  Corps  Reserve  of  47,715  which 
to  a  decrease  of  approximately  1.800  per- 
sons. Thto  vrill  provide  for  the  4th  Marine 
Expeditionary  Force  which  consists  of  a 
fully  structured  air-ground  team  similar 
to  an  active  Marine  Expeditionary  Force, 
It  to  comp<Med  of  the  4th  Marine  Divtoion, 
the  4th  Marine  Aircraft  Wing,  and  com- 
bat support  and  combat  service  support 
imlts.  While  we  were  extrenely  disap- 
pointed that  for  the  past  2  years  the 
Marine  Corps  has  not  met  the  average 
strength  requirement  imposed  by  law,  we 
are  heartened  that  progress  thto  year 
makes  it  likely  that  thto  average  strength 
will  be  met  for  fiscal  year  1971. 

Unlike  the  other  Reserve  components, 
the  equipment  for  the  4th  Marine  Divi- 
sions and  units  which  support  the  dl« 
vision-wing  team  to  on  hand  or  under 
procurement. 

During  the  past  year,  substantial  prog- 
ress was  made  in  upgrading  the  equ^ 
ment  posture  in  such  fields  as  engineer 
and  motor  transport  equipment.  The  4th 
Marine  Aircraft  Wing  continues  to  have 
some  eqnlpntent  defidendes  in  the  capa- 
bilities, obscdescence  and  number  of  its  Jet 
aircraft  and  hettctvters.  However,  dur- 
ing thto  past  year,  the  wing  has  received 
its  full  authorization  of  UH-34  helloop- 
ters  and  OV-lOA  reconnatosanoe  aircraft. 
I  believe  tt  can  be  safely  said  that  the 
Marine  Cosps  Reserve  to  In  a  high  state 
of  readiness  and  can  moblliae  and  deploy 
a  combat-ready  force  anytime  subse- 
quent to  mobilization  plus  60  days. 


We  have  authorized  an  average 
str«igth  for  the  Air  Force  Reserve  for 
fiscal  year  1971  of  47.921,  a  decrease  of 
approximately  2.800.  One  of  the  reasons 
for  the  decrease  to  the  failure  on  the  part 
of  the  Air  Force  to  meet  its  lawful  aver- 
age strength  requirement  for  fiscal  year 
1970.  We  are  extremely  concerned  that 
InsufiBclent  attention  was  paid  to  recruit- 
ment during  thto  fiscal  year  which  has 
permitted  deterioration  of  the  Air  Force 
Reserve  program.  One  of  the  primary 
reasons  for  their  failure  to  meet  the 
strength  reqtdrement  to  the  transfer  of 
Reserve  imlts  from  one  part  of  the  United 
States   to   another.   Unlike   the   active 
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forc^  •  Reserve  unit  can  be  transferred 
In  name  only.  You  cannot  transfer  per- 
sonnel assigned  to  the  Reserve  because 
the  very  nature  of  the  Reserve  program 
Is  to  permit  Its  members  to  be  both 
dtlzeos  and  soldiers  simultaneously. 
Their  businesses  and  occupations  aire 
geared  to  a  local  community  with  a  Re- 
serve ot^lgatlon  playing  only  a  secondary 
nde  except  In  time  of  national  emer- 
gency. 

I  am  afraid  that  base  closure  decisions 
have  been  made  without  taking  into  cog- 
nizance the  need  of  the  Reserve  struc- 
ture. Within  the  past  several  weeks  after 
prodding  by  members  of  this  committee. 
I  have  every  confidence  this  trend  will  be 
reversed  because  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  for  Manpower  and  Reserve 
Affairs  has  Issued  new  instructions  plac- 
ing the  needs  for  Reserves  above  the  base 
closure  actions. 

I  might  add.  too.  we  are  concerned 
that  in  the  phase-out  of  the  C118  airlift 
aircraft  squadrons,  the  units  will  be  de- 
activated with  the  resultant  loss  of  this 
valuable  trained  numpower  source.  If 
these  planes  are  to  be  phased  out.  we 
feel  strongly  that  new  missions  should 
be  assigned  utilizing  the  skilled  person- 
nel currently  assigned  to  these  units. 

The  strength  figure  for  fiscal  year  1971 
will  allow  for  an  average  manning  of  92 
percent  in  the  flying  units  and  82  percent 
in  the  nonflylng  units. 

We  are  pleased  that  units  will  be  re- 
tained at  O'Hare  International  Airport 
In  Chicago  and  Willow  Orove  Naval  Air 
Station,  Pa. 

U*    MATIOIUI.    OnASS 

We  authorized  an  average  strength  for 
the  Air  National  Ouard  for  fiscal  year 
1971  at  S7.878.  This  Is  approximately 
1,200  less  than  authorized  last  year.  De- 
spite tills  reduction,  we  will  still  have 
the  same  general  distribution  of  the 
units  to  every  State,  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. We  will  have  the  same  24  Flight 
Wings  with  92  flying  groups  and  their 
support  units.  We  will  continue  45  com- 
munication and  electronic  organizations 
with  their  supporting  units.  These  units 
will  be  manned  at  approximately  86  per- 
cent of  their  unit  manninj  documents.  I 
think  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
airlift  support  activity  of  the  Guard  flew 
70  million  ton-miles  in  moving  26,000 
tons  of  cargo  over  half  of  which  went 
to  Southeast  Asia.  In  addition,  the  medi- 
cal evacuation  units  carried  2,474  pa- 
tients. The  ADC  committed  units  of  the 
Air  Ouard  provide  24-hour-a-day  alert 
capability  as  a  supplement  to,  or  a  re- 
placement for.  the  active  Air  Force,  Tac- 
tical, Fighter  and  Reconnaissance  Air 
Refueling  Tanks  flew  659  sorties  in  196a 
off-loading  almost  15  million  pounds  of 
fuel.  All  of  these  activities  in  1969  were 
a  prime  concern  to  national  defense  but 
they  have  also  made  substantial  contri- 
butions here  at  home.  One  major  activ- 
ity in  this  area  concerns  the  catastrophic 
blow  delivered  to  the  gulf  coast  by  Hur- 
ricane Camllle.  After  receiving  a  call  for 
help,  the  Air  National  Ouard  units  flew 
108  machines,  transporting  2,333  people, 
evacuating  patients,  bringing  in  medical 
personnel,  workers  and  troops  along  with 


980  tons  of  eqiiipment,  food  and  sup- 
plies to  alleviate  the  devastation  and 
human  suffering  experienced  in  that 
single  incident. 

COA»r    OUAKO    RISBIVI 

The  committee  authorized  a  strength 
of  16,590  for  the  Selected  Reserve  of  the 
Coast  Ouard  for  fiscal  year  1971.  This 
Is  the  minimal  number  of  persormel  re- 
quired to  meet  the  missions  assigned  to 
the  Coast  Ouard  Reserve. 

Gentlemen,  this  is  our  Reserve  story. 
There  are  conditions  which  could  im- 
prove but  overall,  we  believe  the  Reserve 
Force  has  made  and  will  in  the  future 
continue  to  make  significant  contribu- 
tions to  our  national  defense  efforts. 

I  urge  each  of  you  to  support  H.R. 
17123. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  4  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  BxNWXTT). 

Idr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
United  States  needs  carriers,  on  that, 
there  is  no  question.  The  exact  number 
of  carriers  may  be  debatable. 

At  this  time  we  have  extensive  over- 
seas commitments,  especially  with  NATO. 
While  these  commitments  have  not  been 
reduced,  the  forces  with  which  we  will 
support  these  commitments  are  being  cut 
back.  As  we  reduce  the  size  of  our  forces, 
we  must  go  to  the  most  modem  weapons 
systems  to  be  sure  we  can  support  our 
commitments. 

We  are  vitally  dependent  upon  sea- 
carried  Imports  for  our  strategic  mate- 
rials and  for  khe  materials  for  our  every- 
day living.  Petroleum  is  one  of  our  larg- 
est Imports.  Over  95  percent  of  our  logis- 
tics for  overseas  operations  Is  carried 
by  sea. 

We  must  have  superiority  on  the  seas 
In  order  to  fulfill  our  commitments,  keep 
our  economy  rimning  at  home,  and  sup- 
ply our  forces.  We  have  long  depended 
upon  the  British  Navy  to  provide  superi- 
ority on  the  seas  for  the  ti^  world,  but 
the  British  have  drastically  cut  back 
their  forces,  pulling  t>ack  from  east  of 
Suez — and  beyond.  Even  while  the  Brit- 
ish were  providing  strong  naval  support. 
O'or  country  had  and  maintained  a  two 
ocean  Navy.  The  need  for  a  two  ocean 
Navy  is  even  more  important  today. 

The  Soviets  are  expanding  their  navy 
and  their  merchant  marine.  The  Soviet 
surface  fleet  is  about  the  same  in  size 
and  number  as  ours,  except  for  our  air- 
craft carriers.  The  Soviet  submarine  fleet 
is  very  large — nmnlng  to  nearly  375 
ships.  However,  the  Soviet  fleets  are  new 
In  every  sense  of  the  word — new  ships, 
new  electronics,  new  missiles,  new  pro- 
pulsion machinery.  Our  fleet  a  old — its 
average  age  is  over  16  years. 

The  Soviets  are  moving  Into  many  of 
the  areas  where  the  British  used  to  be. 
They  have  fleets  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 
Their  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean  is  in- 
creasing. Their  merchant  marine  is  ex- 
panding into  many  new  n^arkets,  and  be- 
ginning to  compete  on  old  trade  routes. 
They  have  i>hown  an  awareness  of  the 
need  for  sea  power  that  we  are  forget- 
ting. 

The  Soviets  face  both  the  Atlantic  and 
the  Pacific  Oceans,  so  that  if  a  NATO 
conflict  should  erupt,  they  would  prob- 


ably be  opposing  us  in  both  places.  We 
need  carriers  which  can  meet  the  threats. 
If  we  are  forced  to  reduce  the  number 
of  carriers  we  have,  then  we  need  to  have 
the  most  modem  carriers.  Our  carriers 
carmot  go  through  the  Panama  or  Suez 
Canals.  Therefore,  we  need  nuclear  car- 
riers so  that  they  can  move  to  any  trou- 
ble spot  without  the  need  for  refueling. 
The  fewer  carriers  we  have,  the  more  re- 
sponsive they  have  to  be. 

The  tasks  of  fighting  in  the  air  are 
becoming  more  complex.  The  aircraft 
needed  for  these  tasks  are  also  becoming 
more  complex  and  hence  heavier.  They 
need  the  most  modem  carriers  from 
which  to  take  off — the  older  carriers 
will  not  support  them.  These  planes  are 
not  only  the  advanced  fighters,  but  also 
recoimaisance  and  early  warning  planes, 
which  are  more  difficult  to  handle.  These 
planes  are  needed  not  only  to  fight  enemy 
planes,  but  also  to  fight  enemy  missiles, 
particularly  the  guided  missiles  with 
which  the  Soviet  fleet  is  armed. 

The  oldest  carriers  we  have — the  Han- 
cock, the  B.  H.  Richard  and  the  Orisk- 
any — caimot  base  these  modem  aircraft. 
The  Midvaay  will  be  30  years  old  in  1975, 
and  will  still  have  the  original  hull  and 
propulsion  machinery.  It  will  not  be  nu- 
clear— with  all  of  the  advantages  that  go 
along  with  that.  It  will  not  have  the 
growth  potential  for  taking  any  later 
designs  of  airplanes. 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  have  recom- 
mended that  we  have  16  carriers  into  the 
mid  and  late  1970'8,  compared  to  oiu- 
present  number  of  15.  Perhaps  the  rea- 
soning behind  the  positions  of  those  who 
want  fewer  carriers  is  best  explained  by 
Secretary  Forrestal,  who  feared  that  the 
Navy  would  tw  lost  In  any  unification  of 
the  services.  His  misgivings  "stemmed 
from  the  feeling  that  even  the  top  com- 
mand in  the  Army  had  no  true  appre- 
ciation of  sea  power  or  what  control  of 
the  sea  meant."  Despite  this  foreboding, 
one  of  the  best  presentations  made  to  the 
Joint  Committee  on  the  need  for  CVAN- 
70  was  made  by  the  present  Chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  who  came  up 
to  that  post  from  the  Army.  Whatever 
variances  there  might  be  on  the  total 
numbers  of  carriers  ultimately  to  be  had 
In  the  fleet,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
unanimously  support  the  constnictlon  of 
CVAN-70. 

The  clear  advantages  of  having  con- 
trol of  the  sea.  even  in  the  mLsiUe  age, 
was  conclusively  demonstrated  during 
the  Cuban  missile  crisis.  Then  the  United 
States  put  a  quarantine  around  Cuba 
using  three  attack  carriers  and  flve  anti- 
submarine carriers  as  the  heart  of  the 
force.  This  gave  us  assured  control  of  the 
surface  of  the  seas,  the  air  above  the 
seas  and  the  waters  in  the  seas.  This 
strategy  also  gave  the  Soviets  time  to 
reconsider  their  moves  in  installing  mis- 
siles in  Cuba — and  they  eventually 
backed  down  and  removed  them.  How 
can  the  value  of  the  carriers  be  measured 
In  terms  of  dollars  during  a  time  like 
that?  The  fact  that  the  carriers  were 
there  and  on  the  line  ready  to  act  was 
the  Important  factor. 

Niiclear  power  gives  extra  flexibility 
and  dependability.  Nuclear  submarines 
and  surface  warships  have  steamed  more 
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than  15  million  miles  In  the  15  years 
since  the  Nautilus  first  went  to  sea.  Our 
fleet  of  41  Polaris  submarines  have  com- 
pleted more  than  750  patrols,  none  of 
which  have  ever  been  aborted  because  of 
a  failure  In  the  nuclear  propulsion  plant. 
These  submarines  have  completed  more 
than  45.000  days  of  submerged  patrol 
duty,  the  equivalent  of  123  years  under 
water.  At  a  time  when  our  bases  over- 
seas are  being  closed  down  or  denied  to 
us,  these  factors  become  even  more  Im- 
portant. In  addition,  the  smaller  our 
naval  force,  the  more  modem  and  more 
maneuverable  it  must  be. 

In  accordance  with  the  1969  statute 
the  House  and  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committees  conducted  a  special  study  on 
nuclear  aircraft  carriers  and  the  CVAN- 
70  in  particular.  Diiring  those  hearings 
we  invited  to  testify  those  who  were  op- 
posed to  the  nuclear  aircraft  carrier,  as 
well  as  the  Navy  and  the  Chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  Those  who  were 
opposed  suggested  other  persons  from 
whom  the  subcommittee  should  hear 
testimony.  We  were  able  to  hear  two  of 
those  persons  and  surprisingly  even  this 
testimony  of  one  of  these  turned  out 
favorably  for  the  carriers.  The  other 
might  be  classed  as  neutral  on  th«.  issues. 
Indeed,  even  the  original  paper  that  he 
had  written  4  years  ago  and  which  has 
been  cited  so  often  against  carriers,  fa- 
vors carriers  when  you  look  at  the  entire 
study. 

None  of  the  other  persons  mentioned, 
except  for  a  witness  from  Brookings  In- 
stitute, were  able  to  appear.  It  must  be 
said  that  the  two  persons  named  who  are 
currently  employees  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  were  not  asked  to  come  since 
the  subcommittee's  request  to  have  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  of  Sys- 
tems Analysis  appear  was  turned  down 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  There  was 
one  man  in  particular  whose  works  have 
been  cited  as  being  the  authority  against 
the  carrier.  This  person  had  been  an  em- 
ployee of  systems  analysis  at  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  Neither  of  the  two 
studies  that  he  did  there  on  the  subject 
were  allowed  to  become  o£Sclal  papers 
we  were  told  because  of  errors  contained. 
This  person  then  went  to  Brookings  In- 
stitute and  submitted  pi^iers  In  virtually 
the  same  form.  Now  Brookings  Institute 
refused  to  release  it,  again  we  were  told 
on  the  grounds  of  errors  contained.  The 
subcommittee  tried  to  reach  this  man  but 
found  that  he  no  longer  worked  at 
Brookings  and  no  longer  in  town  or  avail- 
able. These  are  the  kinds  of  authorities 
the  oiK>onents  relied  upon:  One  authority 
whose  work,  when  you  read  It  carefully, 
is  in  favor  of  carriers;  and  one  authority 
whose  worii  is  so  filled  with  errors  that 
three  times  It  has  been  denied  official 
status  both  within  and  out  of  the  Gov- 
ernment; and  one  who  took  a  neutral 
position. 

Mr.  Chairman,  because  of  the  condi- 
tion Imposed  on  the  CVAN-70  funds  in 
the  President's  budget  message,  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  de- 
cided to  recommend  a  ban  on  the  use  of 
all  construction  funds  by  the  Navy  until 
the  National  Security  Council  made  a  de- 
cision with  respect  to  the  CVAN-70.  TUs 
decision  wsis  supposed  to  have  been  made 


a  year  ago.  We  believe  that  this  statutory 
ban  should  force  the  National  Security 
Council  into  prompt  action;  as  the  fuU 
committee  was  of  the  opinion  that  this 
important  decision  should  be  made  with- 
in the  total  picture  of  what  is  needed  in 
all  Navy  ship  construction. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Whalen). 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  today 
we  begin  consideration  of  the  single  larg- 
est authorization  bill  to  come  before  the 
Congress  each  year.  I  think  it  Is  a  fair 
statement  that  up  until  recently  the  Con- 
gress has  not  accorded  to  this  bill  the 
same  scrutiny,  the  same  degree  of  de- 
bate that  we  have  accorded  to  other  au- 
thorization proposals  of  a  lesser  simi  of 
money. 

We  are  aware,  however,  that  last  year 
this  situation  changed.  I^>r  example,  the 
Senate  spent  38  days  discussing  the  pro- 
curement authorization  bill.  The  ABM 
amendment  lost  by  one  vote  In  the  other 
body.  Even  in  our  own  Chamber  we  spent 
3  days  debating  this  bill  and  considering 
a  number  of  amendments. 

I  think  that  the  public  probably  won- 
ders what  brought  about  this  dramatic 
change  in  the  attitude  of  Congress  re- 
garding the  military  procurement  au- 
thorization bill.  It  goes  without  saying, 
as  the  gentlonan  from  California  (Mr. 
Gttbszr)  has  already  noted,  that  we  in 
Congress  tend  to  share  the  concerns  of 
our  constituents.  And  certainly  it  is 
quite  obvious  that  our  constituents  have 
bec(»ne  greatly  concerned  in  the  last  2 
years  about  the  level  of  military  spend- 
ing. 

•nils  is  so,  I  believe,  for  four  reasons : 

First,  as  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  GuBSER)  noted  previously,  we 
are  engaged  In  an  unpopular  war  in 
Southeast  Asia.  Thus,  the  average  Ameri- 
can now  is  concerned  about  military 
spending,  even  that  which  is  not  directly 
related  to  our  Vietnam  involvement. 

Second,  I  think  the  average  American 
realizes  that  the  10-percent  tax  increase 
which  the  Congress  enacted  in  1968  was 
the  result  of  greatly  Increased  military 
expenditures.  So  they  are  beginning  now 
to  be  concerned  about  where  their  tax 
dollars  are  going. 

Third,  the  average  American  is  con- 
cerned today  about  the  revelations  of 
cost  overruns,  ddivety  delays,  deficient 
equlpmmt. 

Fourth,  and  finally,  I  believe  there  are 
many  people  who,  while  not  very  knowl- 
edgeable about  military  expenditiu-es, 
realize  that  ftmds  for  education,  for 
transportation,  for  health  and  other 
areas  in  which  they  are  interested  are 
perhaps  being  diverted  to  national 
defense. 

So  I  say  this  has  generated  concern  on 
the  part  of  the  American  public  regrard- 
ing  military  spending. 

We  might  also  ascribe  a  fifth  reason  to 
congressional  concerns  about  military 
spending,  and  that  is  simply  this:  I  be- 
lieve we  realise  it  is  our  responsibility  to 
subject  military  spending  to  the  same 
scrutiny,  to  the  same  degree  of  debate,  as 
we  do  the  other  measures  that  come  be- 
fore us,  indnding  budgets  for  health, 
education,  wdf are,  poverty,  and  so  forth. 


So  as  we  begin  this  debate  today  on 
the  fiscal  year  1971  military  procuremmt 
authorization  bill,  I  would  express  the 
hope  that  the  Members  of  this  body,  and 
certainly  the  Members  of  the  other  body, 
will  accord  to  this  bill  the  same  degree  of 
debate  and  scrutiny  that  we  accorded  it 
last  year. 

In  the  few  minutes  remaining,  I  would 
like  to  touch  on  two  subjects.  First,  I  shall 
address  myself  to  the  levd  of  spending 
which  is  authorized  in  this  particular  bill ; 
second.  I  shall  try  to  answer  the  question, 
which  I  am  sure  is  on  the  minds  of  the 
Members  here  and  most  Americans,  Can 
this  authorization  bill  be  reduced  with- 
out at  the  same  time  impairing  our  na- 
tional security? 

First  let  us  consider  the  level  of  fund- 
ing in  this  authorization  bill,  which  is 
$20.2  billion.  As  we  have  read  in  the  com- 
mittee report,  the  committee  reduced  the 
authorization  request  by  a  total  of  $34 
million.  This  represents  a  seventeen  one- 
hundredths  of  1  percent  reduction.  Cer- 
tainly this  is  infinitesimal  when  we 
compare  it  to  the  reduction  made  by  the 
committee  last  year  In  the  amount  of 
$616  million  and  2  years  ago  in  the 
amount  of  $748  million. 

I  think  it  also  should  be  noted  that  of 
the  gross  reductions  made,  $334  million 
was  for  reauthorization  requests  for 
funds  which  were  approved  from  two  to 
flve  years  ago. 

So  I  would  say  to  the  members  of  this 
c(Mnmittee  that  the  reduction  of  $34  mil- 
lion actually  is  illusory. 

Second,  let  me  Just  touch  on  the  ques- 
ticm,  can  reductions  be  achieved  without 
imptdrlng  the  security  of  the  United 
States?  Two  of  my  colleagues  and  I  on 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  believe  it 
can,  and  we  have  outlined  our  views  in 
ttie  committee  report  In  the  minority 
views.  We  Intend  during  consideration  of 
this  bill  at  the  appropriate  time  to  intro- 
duce four  amendmoits  which,  if  passed, 
would  achieve  a  $1.4  billion  reduction 
overall  in  this  authorization.  I  will  touch 
on  each  of  these  very  briefly,  and  they 
will  be  explained  in  greater  detail  during 
the  amendment  period. 

The  first  amendment  we  intend  to  in- 
troduce is  to  delete  what  one  pundit  re- 
fers to  as  a  $200  million  slush  ftmd^or 
the  C-5A.  I  think  it  should  be  noted  here 
that  the  money  this  year  being  author- 
ized for  C-5A  procurement  will  not  buy 
one  additional  aircraft.  Rather,  $335  mil- 
lion of  the  total  amoimt  of  $535  million 
is  to  take  care  of  past  cost  overruns.  The 
other  $200  million — and  this  reflects  the 
amendment  we  are  going  to  Introduce — 
represents  a  sort  of  contingency  fund. 
This  is  $200  million  which  the  Federal 
Govenunent  says  it  does  not  owe.  I  think 
we  are  all  familiar  with  the  operation  of 
the  private  sector  of  our  economy.  If 
there  is  a  difference  of  a  contract,  cer- 
tainly the  one  who  claims  he  does  not 
owe  funds  is  not  just  going  to  say,  well, 
let  us  go  ahead  and  pay  it,  and  let  us 
argue  about  it  later.  It  is  for  this  reason 
we  plan  to  introduce  this  amendment 
which  would  strike  the  $200  million  from 
the  C-5A  procurement  which  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  says  it  does  not  owe. 

Ttie  second  amendment  will  be  to  de- 
lete $435  million  for  ship  procurement 
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which  was  added  by  the  committee  over 
and  above  the  reqtieat  by  the  Department 
of  Defense.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that 
between  1969  and  1970  fiscal  years.  Con- 
gress tripled  the  amount  of  funds  ap- 
propriated for  ship  procurement.  For 
fiscal  1971  the  Department  of  Defense  re- 
quested an  additional  $140  million  over 
the  ship  procurement  appropriation  last 
year. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ao  we  can  set  the  record 
straight? 

Mr.  WHALEN.  I  yield  to  my  chairman. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  had  been  in  the  committee, 
he  would  have  heard  Secretary  Laird  say 
he  was  laying  up  180  ships,  and  if  he  got 
additional  fimds.  he  would  spend  that 
for  these  Identical  ships  which  we  put 
in  under  the  amendment,  in  which  we  did 
not  add  any  more  money,  but  we  rear- 
ranged several  cateeories  of  the  R.  k  D. 
and  procurement  sections  of  the  bill  suf- 
ficient to  take  care  of  these  categories  of 
ships  which  the  Navy  said  they  needed 
badly.  How  can  the  gentleman  say  the 
DOD  did  not  wtmt  them?  Secretary 
Laird  said  it  was  his  highest  priority. 
Did  the  gentleman  not  hear  him  say 
that? 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think 
the  record  should  show  first  of  all  that 
thla  Member  was  present  when  Secre- 
tary Laird  testified  before  the  commit- 
tee. I  think  also  the  record  should  show 
that  as  a  member  of  Subcommittee  No. 
3, 1  was  attending  meetings  of  that  sub- 
committee on  that  day  when  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  testified  before  the  re- 
maining memt>ers  of  the  full  committee. 
However,  I  did  hear  Secretary  Laird's 
presentation,  and  we  did  receive  the  let- 
ter from  Secretary  lAird.  indicating,  in 
reqjonse  to  the  chairman's  particular 
^y>mtniiTi<f^tinn  hls  priorities — No.  1  be- 
ing ship  proctirement — over  and  above 
that  which  has  been  requested  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  aK>roved  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  wiU  be  glad  to  yidd 
the  gentlonan  further  time,  if  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Akxkds)  does 
not  have  available  time. 

Then,  in  response  to  a  question  by  the 
gentleman  from  Florida.  Mr.  Sikss,  Mr. 
Laird  said  this  before  the  Appropriations 
Committee: 

I  would  !>*▼•  to  Miy  tbat  one  of  th«  pri- 
mary arMS  would  be  tba  ooxwtructton  of 


He  ddineates  them,  and  they  are  iden- 
tical, verbatim. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tlonan  from  Gtoio  has  expired. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  They  are  identical  with 
the  ships  we  put  in.  How  can  the  gen- 
tleman say  that  these  ships  are  not 
needed? 

Mr.  WHALEN.  I  wHl  respond  to  my 
chairman  simply  by  saying  that  the  rec- 
ord will  show  between  fiscal  yti  1969 
and  fiscal  year  1970  the  Congress  tripled 
the  appn^rlatloD  for  ship  procurement, 
and  that.  In  addition,  the  Department  of 
Defense  requested  $140  million  over  and 
above  the  approprlatkMi  level  for  fiscal 
year  1970. 


I  bdieve  perhaps  we  can  explore  this 
particular  amendment,  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
greater  detail  when  it  is  offered. 

lit.  RIVERS.  We  wUl  explore  it.  all 
right. 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  just  wanted  to  set  the 
record  straight. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHALEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  take  this  opportunity  to 
commend  the  gentleman  for  the  fine 
statemmt  he  is  making  and  to  call  at- 
tention of  the  Members  of  the  House  to 
the  fact  that  in  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
we  have  another  distinguished  economist 
serving  on  the  committee. 

Mr.  WHALEN.  May  I  interrupt?  Who 
is  the  "other  distinguished  economist"? 
Does  the  gentleman  Include  himself? 

Mr.  COHELAN.  We  formerly  had  the 
distinguished  Member  from  Maryland 
serve  on  the  committee,  and  other,  but 
the  gentlemam  from  Ohio  is  bringing  his 
critical  professional  capabilities  to  bear 
on  a  vital  problem  which  is  reassuring  to 
many  of  his  colleagues. 

Mr.  WHALEN.  I  thank  the  genUeman 
for  establishing  my  pedigree. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Again  I  wish  to  say 
that  what  the  gentleman  is  bringing  to 
the  attention  of  the  Committee  is  ex- 
tremely important.  I  should  like  to  asso- 
ciate myself  with  his  remarks  and  to  say 
that  I,  too,  will  have  an  amendment  to 
offer  at  the  appropriate  time.  I  hope  we 
can  win  support  in  the  Committee  at  that 
time. 

Mr.  WHALEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  WHALEN.  I  jrield  again  to  the  gen- 
Ueman from  South  Carolina,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices.   

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  agree  with  the  distin- 
guished genUeman;  we  can  explore  this 
further^ 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
make  Just  two  more  points  regarding 
amendments  which  will  be  offered  by 
members  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. 

Third,  is  the  amendment  to  delete  1100 
mllUon  from  the  bill  for  the  B-1  bomber 
contained  in  the  research  and  develop- 
ment section  of  the  bill?  Here  I  would 
make  the  point  that  if  we  go  ahead  with 
the  approval  of  the  $100  million  con- 
tained in  this  budget,  this  will  provide 
authority  for  the  Dep>artment  of  the  Air 
Force  to  go  ahead  with  the  purchase  of 
five  prototypes  at  a  cost  of  $2.33  billion, 
or  approximately  a  half  billion  dollars 
per  copy. 

The  fourth  amendment  that  will  be 
offered  will  be  presented  by  the  genUe- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Lsoorrr).  It 
would  delete  $665  million  for  the  deploy- 
ment of  the  Safeguard  antiballistic  mis- 
sile. Let  me  make  one  further  comment 
in  this  regard. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.   WHALEN.   My   addiUonal  com- 


ment in  this  regard  Is.  if  this  amend- 
ment, which  would  delete  all  deployment 
funds  for  the  Safeguard,  is  defeated,  a 
second  amendment  will  be  offered  by 
the  genUeman  from  California  (Mr. 
Lkccxtt)  which  would  delete  the  fimds 
for  phase  II  deployment 

I  would  say  to  the  members  of  the 
committee  who  supported  the  deploy- 
ment of  phase  I  last  year  that  the  funds 
have  not  been  spent,  that  phase  I  has 
not  been  deployed,  has  not  been  tested. 
I  believe,  therefore,  there  is  a  very  per- 
suasive case  for  deferring  the  deploy- 
ment of  phase  II  until  such  time  as  we 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  test  and 
research  phase  I  deployment. 

I  would  conclude  by  saying  that  this 
authorlzaUon  bill  was  given  careful 
scrutiny  last  year  by  both  bodies.  I 
would  certainly  hope  that  we  once  again 
would  give  careful  consideraUon  to  the 
amendments  which  the  four  members 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee  will 
offer,  along  with  other  amendments 
which  I  am  certain  will  be  presented  by 
other  Members  of  this  body. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen- 
Ueman from  California  (Mr.  Cohelan). 

(Mr.  COHELAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  most 
of  my  colleagues  realize  that  I  have 
fought  various  versions  of  the  anti-bal- 
listic-missile system — Nike  X  in  1966,  the 
Sentinel  system  in  1967-68.  and  the  Safe- 
guard system  in  1969  to  the  present.  My 
overriding  concern  is  that  whatever 
name  or  components  of  an  ABM  system, 
there  have  not  been  adequate  tests  dem- 
onstrating that  the  entire  system  will 
work.  Now  we  are  asked  to  even  further 
deploy  this  untested  system.  This  deci- 
sion files  in  the  face  of  logic. 

Also,  the  oCQcial  Justification  of  an 
ABM  system  is  confounded  by  the  stra- 
tegic objectives  of  the  ABM.  In  1968  we 
were  to  build  an  ABM  against  the  Chi- 
nese threat,  in  1969  it  was  the  Soviet 
threat,  and  now  in  1970  it  is  the  threat 
from  the  Chinese  again.  What  is  more 
discerning  is  that  Secretary  Laird  him- 
self predicts  that  if  the  UJ3.SJI.  con- 
tinues in  their  present  pace  in  ICBM  pro- 
ducUon  and  development,  by  1975,  the 
year  of  the  operational  Safeguard,  the 
Safeguard  ABM  could  not  provide  ade- 
quate protection  for  our  Minutemen  mis- 
siles. I  am  further  disturbed  because  the 
assumptions  of  a  future  Chinese  nuclear 
ICBM  capability  is  predicated  upon  the 
belief  that  the  Chinese  could  not  develop 
ICBM's  with  enough  decoys  that  could 
exhaust  our  ABM  missile  contingent.  If 
the  Chinese  get  this  capability  to  have 
the  ICBM's  and  the  decoys,  they  could 
exhaust  our  ABM  system. 

There  are  questions  that  I  have  raised 
in  the  past  in  regard  to  the  ABM  and 
I  have  jret  to  receive  satisfactory  answers 
to  them. 

Even  if  the  ABM  system  should  work — 
a  big  "if"— will  not  the  resultant  poUu- 
tion  of  an  interdicted  Soviet  first  strike 
against  our  Minutemen  missiles  result 
in  wide9>read  death  and  pollution  within 
the  United  States  because  of  nuclear 
faUoutr 

What  will  be  the  final  cost  of  the 
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ABM?  Safeguard  was  to  cost  only  $10 
billion  in  1969,  and  now  the  projected 
cost  for  the  same  Safeguard  system  is 
$12  billion. 

Are  the  Safeguard  radars,  MSR,  in- 
vulnerable to  attack  or  sabotage?  If  they 
are  not,  would  this  then  incapacitate  the 
entire  ABM  system? 

Thus.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  that  the 
Safeguard  ABM  should  be  confined  to 
research,  development,  and  testing,  and 
should  not  be  deployed.  I  lU'ge  the  House 
to  adopt  the  amendment  as  offered  by 
the  genUeman  from  California  (Mr.  Leg- 
gett)  . 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  insert  a  detailed  study 
of  the  ABM  by  Professors  Rathjens  and 
York  at  this  point  in  the  Record  said 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  this  report: 

Comments  on  Satecuakd — 1970 

(By  George  W.  Rathjens  and  Herbert  P.  York, 

April  5.  1970) 

SUMMABT 

The  Administration's  case  for  Safeguard  as 
a  defense  for  Mlnuteman  is  far  wealcer  than 
It  was  a  yetkr  ago.  The  actual  technical  situ- 
ation has  not  changed  materially  but  It  Is 
now  conceded  that  If  Soviet  missile  forces 
grow  as  projected  In  Intelligence  estimates, 
even  the  full  Phase  n  of  Safeguard  would  be 
Inadequate  to  defend  our  Mlnuteman  force 
against  a  pre-emptive  attack.  The  defense 
would  be  effective  only  If  the  Soviet  Union 
were  to  tailor  its  threat  to  match  Safe- 
guard's limited  capabilities.  Safeguard  as  a 
defense  of  Mlnuteman  now  looks  so  bad  on 
coat  effectiveness  grounds,  even  to  the  Ad- 
ministration, that  it  can  not  be  defended 
on  its  own  merits.  It  Is  now  being  ration- 
alized on  the  grounds  that  since  we  need  an 
antUChinese  defense  anyway,  the  defense  of 
Mlnuteman  can  be  Justified  as  an  addition. 

■niere  Is  no  need  to  go  ahead  with  Minute- 
man  defense  at  this  time.  We  could  safely 
wait  a  year  to  see  how  the  "threat"  Is  devel- 
oping, and  then  make  decisions,  if  necessary, 
to  buttress  our  retaliatory  strength.  Options 
other  than  Safeguard  would  be  less  costly, 
more  effective,  and,  even  with  a  year's  delay, 
available  on  a  shorter  time  scale  than  Safe- 
guard. Cancelling  Safeguard  (and  deferral  for 
a  year  or  so  of  decisions  to  go  ahead  with  ad- 
ditional offensive  forces  as  well)  would  be 
highly  desirable  both  because  of  dollar  sav- 
ings and  because  the  prospects  for  a  success- 
ful SALT  outcome  would  be  enhanced. 

The  argiiments  that  Safeguard  is  needed 
to  cope  with  a  possible  Chinese  attack  and 
that  It  could  do  so  infallibly  are  both  wrong. 
We  can  and  should  rely  on  deterrence  vis-a- 
vis China  (while  at  the  same  time  trying  to 
bring  China  Into  the  world  community). 
Safeguard  Is  unlikely  to  be  available  by  the 
time  the  Chinese  have  their  first  lOBM's. 
When  It  U  available,  the  Chinese  are  likely 
to  have  capabilities  for  penetrating  It.  Cer- 
tainly It  would  be  foolhardy  for  the  United 
States,  In  a  belief  In  Safeguard's  Infallibility, 
to  take  actions  some  years  hence  that  might 
lead  to  a  Chinese  attack. 

Any  attempt  to  maintain  even  a  moder- 
ately effective  defense  In  the  face  of  an 
evolving  Chinese  "threat"  Is  to  commit  our- 
selves to  a  program  that  will  require  con- 
tinuous improvement  and  massive  expan- 
sion. The  money  being  asked  for  this  year 
should  be  recognized  as  but  the  ante  In  a 
program  that  will  Involve  the  expenditure 
of  billions  each  year  with  no  end  In  sight 
and  no  Increase  in  our  security. 

Not  only  should  there  be  no  expansion 
of  Safeguard,  the  program  should  be  can- 
celled forthwith.  With  Safeguard  having 
been  approved  last  year  by  a  single  vote 
It  is  clear  that  the  collective  view  of  the 
Senate  was  that  tlie  case  for  even  Phaso 
I  was  very  marginal.  Those  Senators  who 
bad  doubts  resolved  this  year  In  favor  of  can- 


cellation. The  Administration  has  now  gone 
most  of  the  way  In  conceding  the  validity 
of  the  opposition's  arguments  of  a  year  ago. 
This  Is  apparent  from  a  careful  reading  of 
Defense  Depsu-tment  statements  of  this  year. 
It  win  become  more  apparent  with  ques- 
tioning of  Administration  witnesses. 

(1)     DEFENSE    OF    MINUTEMEN 

The  Administration  now  recognizes  that 
the  radars  are  the  Archilles'  heel  of  the  Safe- 
guard defense  of  Minuteman. 

There  are  two  problems  with  the  radars: 
they  ase  relatively  soft  targets  (perhaps  able 
to  withstand  1/10  the  blast  overpressure  that 
Mlnuteman  missile  sites  can  withstand) ;  and 
they  are  very  expensive  (of  the  order  of  $200 
million  each.) 

Because  they  are  so  soft,  weapons  with 
relatively  poor  yield-accuracy  combinations 
win  be  able  to  destroy  them.  This  means  that 
the  Soviet  SS-Il  missiles,  of  which  there 
are  very  large  numbers,  would  suffice.  Also, 
if  the  Soviet  Union  should  develop  a  MIRV 
capability  for  its  SS-9  missile,  that  missile 
could  carry  large  numbers  of  warheads  of 
yield  adequate  to  destroy  the  Safeguard 
radars.  The  defense  cannot  function  at  all 
if  the  Missile  Site  Radars  (MSR's)  are  de- 
stroyed. Therefore,  a  large  fraction  of  the 
defensive  Interceptors  must  be  deployed  so 
they  can  protect  the  MSR's.  Because  the 
range  of  the  Sprint  interceptor  missiles  Is 
only  about  25  miles,  Interceptors  that  are 
deployed  so  that  they  can  defend  the 
MSR's  will  be  unable  to  defend  many  of  the 
Minutemen  in  any  given  complex  (the  com- 
plex at  Great  Falls  is  about  200  acres  across) . 
Interceptors  deployed  to  defend  the  more  re- 
mote Minutemen  would  be  unable  to  pro- 
tect the  MSR's.  In  addition,  controlling  the 
Interceptors  remote  from  the  radar  could 
be  something  of  a  problem." 

These  problems  could  be  very  largely  al- 
leviated If  It  were  feasible  to  employ  a  num- 
ber of  redundant  radars  at  each  Mlnuteman 
base.  However,  the  very  high  cost  of  the 
radars  makes  this  unattractive.  Opposition 
witnesses  suggested  that  the  system  might 
be  greatly  Improved  by  developing  and  utiliz- 
ing a  radar  specifically  engineered  for  hard- 
point  defense.  However,  the  Administration 
brushed  aside  such  suggestions.  Thus,  Dr. 
Foster,  the  Director  of  Defense  Research  and 
Engineering  said: 

"Each  year  we  have  looked  for  a  cheap 
radar  that  could  defend  hard  sites,  and  each 
year  we  have  tried  to  think  of  a  way  of  hav- 
ing a  lot  of  radars  that  could  do  the  Job. 
And  then  we  have  come  down  on  the  deci- 
sion that  you  really  have  to  have  a  radar 
that  can  cope  with  all  of  the  kinds  of  things 
that  the  enemy  might  throw  at  those  hand 
points  that  you  are  trying  to  defend,  and 
that  is  not  a  cheap  radar.  It  Is  a  rather  ex- 
pensive radar. 

"This  radar,  from  Raytheon,  costs  about 
S40  million.'  Now  you  could  get  a  radar  for 
$10  million,  but  It  would  not  do  the  kind  of 
things  that  we  think  the  radar  has  to  do  If 
It  is  to  accomplish  the  mission."  (ref.  3.  p. 
194). 
and  Secretary  Packard: 

"There  has  been  talk  about  the  possibility 
of  using  smaller  harder  radars  for  the  de- 
fense of  Mlnuteman.  There  are  some  areas 
where  smaller  and  harder  radars  might  be 
utilized,  but  the  question  has  in  fact  been 
investigated.  It  is  our  conclusion,  after  look- 
ing at  all  aspects  of  the  matter,  that  we  need 
the  kind  of  capability  that  the  Missile  Site 
Radar  we  are  recommending  here  has,  and 
we  need  the  size  In  order  to  achieve  that 
capability."  (ref.  3.  p.  1681-1633) 

The  Administration  Is  now  actively  facing 
up  to  the  fact  that  an  effective  defense 
against  a  heavy  threat  cannot  be  based  on 
the  MSR. 

Thus  this  year  we  have  Dr.  Foster  saying: 

"If  the  Soviet  threat  to  Mlnuteman  should 
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Increase  beyond  levels  that  could  be  handled 
by  the  Phase  n  Safeguard  multl-purxjose 
defense,  we  might  wish  to  augment  the  sys- 
tem by  deploying  several  terminal  defense 
radars  in  each  Mlnuteman  field.  For  this 
reason  we  have  budgeted  for  development 
of  a  new  radar,  smaller  and  less  expensive 
than  the  MSR.  The  new  radar,  although  less 
capable  than  the  MSR,  could  be  deployed 
In  greater  numbers  to  improve  defense  survi- 
vability." (ref.  4,  p.  2) 

The  Administration  now  concedes  that 
Safeguard,  including  the  full  Phase  II  de- 
ployment, will  be  quite  inadequate  if  Soviet 
forces  grow  as  projected. 

Secretary  Laird  now  says : 

"We  are  now  faced  with  the  following 
possibilities  concerning  Minuteman: 

"(a)  That  the  Soviets  do  not  Increase  the 
deployment  of  the  SS-9  and  the  SS-11,  do 
not  develop  a  MIRV  for  the  SS-9,  and  do  not 
improve  ICBM  accuracy.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances there  Is  no  need  for  a  defense 
of  the  Mlnuteman  force. 

"(b)  That  the  Soviets  stop  building  ICBM's 
beyond  those  now  operational  or  started; 
they  do  not  develop  a  MIRV  for  the  8S-9; 
but  they  do  Improve  the  accuracy  of  their 
entire  ICBM  force.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, the  force  could  constitute  a  threat 
to  the  Minuteman  fcH'ce  and  Safeguard  would 
be  quite  effective  against  that  threat. 

"(c)  That  the  Soviets  deploy  a  MIRV 
on  the  .SS-9.  Improve  their  ICBM  accuracy, 
and  do  not  stop  building  ICBM's  at  this 
time,  but  continue  building  them  at  their 
present  rate.  We  would  then  be  faced  In  the 
mld-70's  with  a  threat  which  Is  much  too 
large  to  be  bandied  by  the  level  of  defense 
envisioned  In  the  Safeguard  system  without 
substantial  Improvement  and  modification, 
(ref.  5,  p.  48) 

"To  be  perfectly  candid,  Mr.  Chairman, 
It  must  be  recognized  that  the  threat  could 
actually  t\im  out  to  be  considerably  larger 
than  the  Safeguard  defense  is  designed  to 
handle.  That  is  one  reason  we  have  decided 
to  pursue  several  courses  which  should  lead 
to  less  expensive  options  for  the  solution  to 
this  problem  than  expanding  Safeguard  to 
meet  the  highest  threat  level."  (ref.  S,  p.  49) 

The  contingency  suggested  in  paragraph  b 
of  the  quotation  above  implies  a  less  active 
Soviet  program  than  even  the  "Low-Force- 
Low  Technology'^  estimate  of  the  intelli- 
gence community.  That  estimate,  according 
to  Secretary  Laird,  credits  the  Soviet  Union 
with  possibly  "hard  target  multiple  RV's  as 
early  as  mld-1972",  and  with  a  "hard  target 
kill  capability  (that]  would  be  consider- 
able" (ref.  6.  p.  104).  It  Is  not  much  of  an 
exaggeration  to  say  that  the  only  circum- 
stance, by  the  Administration's  own  admis- 
sion, under  whl<^  Safeguard  would  be  ef- 
fective would  be  one  where  the  Soviet  Union 
could  be  Induced  to  tailor  its  strategic  force 
to  match  the  meager  capabilities  of  Safe- 
guard! Such  a  Soviet  force  posture  might 
result  If  the  SALT  negotiations  were  suc- 
cessful, but  otherwise  seems  exceedingly  un- 
likely. Ccmtrast  this  situation  to  that  of  a 
year  ago  when  the  Administration  was  claim- 
ing that  Safeguard  was  needed  In  case  the 
SALT  negotiations  failed.  Secretary  Packard : 

"It  provides  a  hedge  against  failure  of 
arms  control.  If  the  Soviets  refuse  a  work- 
able agreement,  then  this  country  will  be 
able  to  move  to  a  protection  of  its  second- 
strike  force.  If  the  Soviets  continue  to  in- 
stall more  effective  weapons."  (ref.  1,  p.  263) 

Also  contrast  this  with  the  Administra- 
tion contention  that  Safeguard  would  be  ef- 
fective against  a  Soviet  missile  threat  in- 
cluding one  that  Involved  not  only  increased 
accuracy  but  also  MIRV's  and  increased  num- 
bers of  SS-9's.  Secretary  Laird  last  year: 

"The  relative  effectiveness  of  Safeguard 
option  2A  in  defending  our  Mlnuteman 
force  can  be  measured  In  terms  of  the  threat 
I  mentioned  earlier;  namely,  the  large  Soviet 
SS-9  type  missile  equipped  with  three  inde- 
pendently   targetable    6-megaton    warheads 
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wltb  an  kccurscy  of  ozM-quArtcr  of  a  mile. 
WlUt  a  force  of  430  of  theM  mlsallea  on 
launchers  and  an  asaumed  failure  rate  of 
30  percent,  tbe  Soviets  could  p'ace  over  the 
Minuteman  fields  atx>ut  1.000  warheads. 
Without  any  ABM  defense.  It  Is  possible  that 
only  about  50  Ulnutemen  would  survive.  (A 
mixed  force  made  up  of  fewer  Urge  mlasUes 
but  Including  a  number  of  highly  accurate 
small  mlaatles  could  produce  similar  results.) 
Wltb  Safeguard  Phase  I.  perhaps  two  or  three 
tlmea  as  many  Ulnutemen  would  survive  and 
wttlt  Saf«([uard  option  3A  perhaps  five  or  six 
times  as  many."  (ref.  2,  p.  37-38) 
and  Dr.  John  Poster: 

"We  think  on  the  basis  of  those  kinds  of 
calculations  that  we  can  on  an  economic  and 
practical  basis,  defend  the  Mlnuteman  field 
against  anything  the  Soviets  will  throw  at 
us."  (ref.  3.  p.  335) 

BetMuae  Safeguard  U  pmtentlp  mn  un- 
economic approach  to  detente  of  Minute- 
mMn,  the  AdminiatTrntion  is  now  Tationaliz- 
ing  its  deployment  at  a  detirmble  add-on  to  a 
nattonunde  defense  that  thouid  be  deployed 
againtt  China  tmytoaj/. 
Secretary  Laird. 

"We  have  further  decided  to  continue  de- 
ployment of  Safeguard  because  the  addition- 
al cost,  needed  to  defend  a  portion  of  Mln- 
uateoian  la  aniaU  If  the  full  area  defense  U 
bought,"  (ref.  6,  p.  49) 

Secretary  Packard  has  estimated  the  costs 
for  Safeguard  Phase  I  to  be  M.5  bllUon  and 
for  the  modified  Phase  II  (I.e.  adding  more 
Interceptors  and  tbe  defense  at  Whlteman 
Air  Force  Base)  to  be  $5.9  bllllan  (ref.  6.  p. 
18).  Prcfn  Secretary  Laird's  statement  that 
with  Phase  I  at  least  10-30%  of  the  Ulnute- 
man  would  have  a  heavy  defense  (ref.  3.  p. 
46)  one  might  reasonably  Infer  that  at  most 
150  to  225  would  b«  defended  by  SprlnU  In 
the  case  of  Phase  I.  These  figures  are  obvious- 
ly on  upper  limit  on  the  number  that  could 
be  saved  no  matter  what  the  weight  of  at- 
tack (provided  It  Is  of  a  quality  such  that  it 
can  penetrate  the  Spantan  defenses).  Thus, 
the  mlnlmnm  cost  per  Mlnuteman  saved 
wUl  be  $30-30  mlUion  with  the  Phaae  I  de- 
ployment. Perhaps  50%  more  MlnateoMn 
could  be  saved  at  an  upper  Umit  with  the  ez- 
pansloo  to  Include  Whlteman.  In  that  case 
ttae  minimum  oosts  would  run  about  $30-35 
million  per  Mlnuteman.  Compare  theae  ooeta 
with  those  for  buying  additional  Mlnuteman 
(6  or  7  million  each  for  super-tiard  liloa  |r«f. 
a.  p.  48 1  plus  perhapi  3  million  for  mis- 
sile), or  with  the  most  of  addlUonal  Polaris 
bo*U.  (The  whole  Polaris  force  coet  only 
•bout  twice  the  cost  of  Safegnard  Phase  I.) 
liookad  at  another  way  the  Soviet  problem 
of  overwhelming  Safeg\Mrd  would  be  almp.e 
indeed.  partteiUarly  if  tbmy  have  MIRVs.  The 
88-0  should  be  able  to  carry  a  rtoBtn  or  so 
warheads  of  yield  sdequata.  even  without 
accuracy  Improvement,  to  destroy  the  MSR. 
A  few  month's  production  of  SS-O's  would 
•olBee  to  exhaust  the  Phase  I  defenses  and 
probably  leas  than  a  year's  production  would 
exhaust  the  modified  Phase  n  defenses. 

This  raUonallzaUon  Is  fantastic  partleu- 
larty  considering  that  there  U  not  now  a 
commitment  to  the  full  13  site  program,  and 
there  may  never  be.  As  will  be  apparent  sub- 
sequently, ttae  rstlonaUsatlon  for  a  nation- 
wide Safeguard  I.e.  fuU  Phase  n,  U  about  as 
weak  as  that  for  defense  of  Mlnuteman.  If 
am  primary,  the  cvder  of  Implementation  of 
ttae  Safeguard  program  would  be  far  different 
than  ttae  Admlnlstratton  plana.  The  first  two 
altea  deployed  will  provide  coverage  over  only 
about  7%  at  tttm  population  and  win  be  the 
least  effecUve  of  the  twtive  In  defending  UjB. 
population.  Two  •itea  deployed  for  optimum 
defense  o<  population  would  prorlde  oorerage 
over  an  area  containing  ten  ttmea  as  many 
people.  Grand  Forks  and  Malstrom  would  be 
ttae  last  altes  deptoyed  If  we  were  primarily 
mtereeted  in  poptilaUon  defense  against 
China.  Considering  that,  and  the  fact  that 
tbar*  la  oonslderaMe  likelihood  that  we  wlU 


never  go  through  with  a  full  Phase  n  deploy- 
ment, virtually  t^e  cost  of  the  first  two 
sites,  and  Whlteman  as  well,  must  be  charged 
to  defense  of  Mlnuteman. 

Secretary  Laird  now  concedes  that  we  could 
have  w^uch  greater  confidence  in  the  deter- 
rent capability  of  the  Polarit-Poseidon  fleet 
alone  than  he  wm  prepared  to  admit  a  year 
ago. 

In  the  Administration's  first  rationaliza- 
tion of  Safeguard  they  were  scarcely  willing 
to  admit  the  deterrent  role  of  Polaris  with 
criticism  and  under  questioning,  they  event- 
uslly  did  so.  Even  then,  however,  they  sug- 
gested that  Polaris  might  be  vulnerable  to 
Soviet  ASW  effort  to  a  degree  Inconsistent 
with  reasonable  technical  Judgment.  Follow- 
ing further  criticism  they  now  take  a  more 
realistic  view.  The  technical  situation  re- 
mains eesentlally  as  it  was  a  year  ago,  but 
there  Is  considerable  difference  m  Adminis- 
tration statements  as  the  following  examples 
Illustrate.  Note  particularly  in  1960  Secretary 
Laird  Indicated  serious  concern  after  1972-73, 
but  that  this  year  he  suggests  tome  Increase 
In  Polaris  vulnerability  after  the  mid  1970*8, 
March  30.  1009  Secretary  Laird: 

"The  next  question:  Is  there  any  reaaon 
to  believe  that  our  Poseidon  force  will  be 
vulnerable  to  preemptive  attack  during  the 
early  lOTO's? 

"If  this  particular  question  ts  limited  to 
the  period  through  1073-73,  I  would  say  I 
believe  that  our  force  will  remain  very  free 
from  attack.  If  you  go  beyond  that  time 
period,  I  would  have  to  question  that  seri- 
ously .  .  .  ."  (ref.  8.  p.  103) 

February  30,  1070  Secretary  Laird: 

"According  to  oiu  best  current  estimates, 
we  believe  that  our  Polaris  and  Poseidon  sub- 
marines St  sea  can  be  considered  virtually 
Invulnerable  today.  With  a  highly  concen- 
trated effort,  the  Soviet  Navy  today  might  be 
able  to  localize  and  destroy  at  sea  one  or 
two  Polaris  submarines.  But  the  massive  and 
expensive  undertaking  that  would  be  re- 
quired to  extend  such  a  capability  using  any 
currently  known  ASW  techniques  would  take 
time  and  would  certainly  be  evident. 

"However,  a  combination  of  technological 
developments  and  the  decision  by  the  Soviets 
to  undertake  a  worldwide  ASW  effort  might 
result  In  some  Increased  degree  of  Polaris/ 
Poseidon  vulnerability  beyond  the  mld- 
1070's.  I  would  hope  that  Polaris  would  re- 
main Invulnerable  at  least  through  the 
1070'a.  But,  as  a  defense  planner,  I  would 
never  guarantee  the  Invulnerability  of  any 
strategic  system  beyond  the  reasonably  fore- 
seeable future,  say  5-7  jean."  (ref.  S,  p. 
40) 

The  Adminltt ration  suggettt  that  the  al- 
ternative to  expanding  the  Safeguard  de- 
ploymant  it  to  decide  now  to  build  n«w  o/- 
fentive  tystemt  thereby  exacerbating  the 
armt  race.  The  argument  it  incontittent  with 
lead  time  reaiitiet. 

We  need  not  make  decisions  at  this  time 
to  deploy  any  new  offensive  systems  U  Safe- 
guard is  held  to  Phase  II  or  cancelled.  The 
defense  of  Whlteman  Air  Force  Base  will 
not  be  operational  until  1975  at  the  ear- 
liest (and  the  other  sites  probsbly  won't  be 
either) .  Additional  Mlnutemen  oould  be  de- 
ployed In  considerably  leas  time.  This,  Sec- 
ret«ry  Packard  concedes: 

"We  think  It  (deployment  of  additional 
Mlnutemen)  would  take  three  or  four  years. 
Inrhirling  all  of  the  administrative  lead 
time)."  (ref.  3,  p.  1741). 

The  deployment  of  additional  Mlnutemen 
at  a  time  when  they  may  be  obsolescent  be- 
cause of  MIRV  development  U  hardly  very 
attractive,  but  neither  Is  spending  billions 
on  an  ineffective  defense  of  thoee  we  have. 
However,  if  one  insists  on  Increasing  the 
number  of  Mlnutemen  that  would  stu-vlve  a 
Soviet  first  strike  in  the  second  half  of  the 
decade,  clearly  deploying  more  Is  an  option 
that  Is  preferable  to  defense.  It  would  be  f 
considerably  cheaper.  It  would  be  consider- 


ably more  effective  In  Increasing  the  number 
of  surviving  Mlnuteman  we  would  have  In 
the  event  of  an  attack  against  the  force.  This 
would  be  particularly  so  If  they  could  be 
superhardened  as  may  well  be  possible.  And, 
what  Is  most  Important,  no  decision  u>ould 
have  to  be  made  now.  We  could  wait  at  least 
a  year,  and  more  likely  two,  while  we  tried 
to  negotiate  an  end  to  the  arms  race.  If  at 
that  time  the  construction  of  more  Mlnute- 
men was  Indicated,  we  could  begin  and  they 
would  be  operational  as  soon  as  Safeguard 
would  be. 

Realistically,  we  could  also  wait  a  year  or 
ao  and  then  build  more  Poeeldon  submarines 
if  It  appeared  necessary.  They  too  would  be 
more  cost-effective,  and  they  could  probably 
also  be  operational  by  the  time  Safeguard 
would  be. 

Thus,  Secretary  Laird  Is  being  dlsengenu- 
ous  when  he  says: 

"In  summary,  our  decision  now  to  proceed 
with  further  deployment  of  Safeguard  gives 
us  another  year  In  which  to  pursue  SALT 
without  ourselves  exacerbating  the  arms  con- 
trol environment  through  actions  on  offen- 
sive systenu."  (ref.  5,  p.  50) 

<a)     DDTKSk    AGAINST   CHINA 

Safeguard  it  unlikely  to  be  operational  by 
the  time  a  "ChiT^et»  Threat'  develops. 

According  to  Secretary  Laird  the  Chinese 
may  have  an  initial  operational  capability 
(IOC)  with  ICBM's  by  early  1073  though 
more  likely  In  1975  or  1978  (ref.  5,  p.  100). 
The  last  of  the  twelve  Safeguard  sites  could 
be  InsUUed  by  the  late  1970's  (ref.  6,  p.  17).* 
Obviously  as  a  defense  against  China  Safe- 
guard won't  be  much  good  until  completed 
since  U  a  few  large  clUes  are  undefended 
they  oould  be  attacked  even  If  the  remainder 
of  the  defense  were  operational.  If  present 
plans  are  Implemented  there  would  be  at 
least  several  years  during  which  the  Chinese 
would  have  an  operational  ICBM  force  when 
the  large  cities  of  California  and  thoee  of 
the  south  would  be  undefended,  riie  Pres- 
ident't  ttatement  that  Safeguard  could  pro- 
vide a  "virtually  infallible"  defente  againtt 
China  (ref.  7)  it  technicaUy  unretUittic  and 
dangeroiu. 

A  single  Chlneee  weapon  of  the  yield  they 
have  already  tested,  3  megatons,  and  which 
is  suitable  for  their  ICBM's  (ref.  4,  p.  4) 
could  Inflict  well  over  a  mllUon  fataUtles 
if  delivered  on  a  large  American  city  and  a 
force  of  25,  even  If  only  40%  reUable  could 
inflict  11-13  mUUon  fataUtiee  (ref.  6,  p.  43). 
A  defense  might  well  reduce  the  number  of 
Chinese  weapons  that  coiUd  be  delivered  but 
It  Is  totally  unrealistic  to  expect  none  to 
get  through,  and  it  U  quite  likely  that  sev- 
eral will.  There  are  a  number  of  reasons  for 
this:  the  radars  might  be  blacked  out,  the 
Chinese  might  concentrate  their  attack 
against  one  or  two  areas,  they  might  use 
peneUatton  aids  that  would  be  highly 
effective,  and  the  defense  might  Just  fall 
catastrophlcally. 

The  President's  statement  la  a  dangerotia 
one  In  four  respects: 

(1)  It  waa  claimed  that  the  anU-Chineee 
defense  was  needed  so  that  we  could  credibly 
deter  China  from  aggressive  behsvlor  vls-a- 
vla  lU  neighbors.  The  clear  ImpUcaUon  Is 
that  with  Safeguard  in  place  the  United 
States  might  take  actions  that  It  could  not 
prudently  take  in  the  absence  of  defense. 
This  suggesu  that  millions  of  American 
lives  might  be  lost  If  a  future  president,  in 
an  unwarranted  behef  In  Safeguard's  "In- 
fallibility", should  take  actions  which  might 
trigger  a  Chinese  nuclear  attack  against  us. 

(3)  The  statement  suggesU  an  aggressive 
approach  to  dealing  with  China,  not  con- 
sistent with  the  Administration's  otherwise 
constructive  moves  in  this  area. 

(3)  The  statement,  like  the  whole  Safe- 
guard proposal,  will  cause  a  reduction  In  cou- 
fldence  of  the  American  public  and  the  world 
In  the  UJ3.  Government  as  the  incredibility  of 
the  argument  becomes  apparent. 
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(4)  The  statement  suggests  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  being  dangerously  isolated  from  re- 
sponsible technical  opinion  on  questions  that 
seriously  affect  the  security  of  the  nation. 

The  Administration's  attempt  to  buttress 
its  case  for  an  anti-Chinese  defense  by  argu- 
ing that  deterrence  may  not  icork  vis-a-vit 
China  is  unconvincing. 

Secretary  Laird  has  argued  (ref.  5,  p.  43-45) 
that  deterring  China  may  not  be  feasible  be- 
cause such  a  large  fraction  of  Chinese  popu- 
lation Is  rural  and  because  we  must  have 
enough  weapons  after  war  with  China  to 
deter  the  Soviet  Union. 

It  Is  true  that  only  a  small  percentage  of 
Chinese  population  Is  in  large  cities  but  most 
of  the  Industry  and  the  technical  and  politi- 
cal leadership  is  concentrated  there.  A  mod- 
est number  of  weapons  delivered  against  the 
large  cities  would,  therefore,  probably  destroy 
the  government  if  not  a  large  percentage  of 
the  people.  But  even  aside  from  that,  rural 
China  Is  very  vulnerable  and  this  the  Secre- 
tary has  not  recognized.  Some  ^,  of  China's 
population  Is  concentrated  In  only  about  Vfc 
of  Its  area.  Considering  that.  China  would 
be  very  vulnerable  to  a  fall-out  attack.  This 
win  be  especially  so  since  outside  the  cities 
fall-out  shelter  potentialities  are  likely  to  be 
poor  and  stockpiles  of  food  and  medical  sup- 
plies Inadequate.  A  few  hundred  B-fi2'8  if 
loaded  with  high  yield,  surface  burst  weap- 
ons oould  probably  destroy  both  China's  ur- 
ban and  rural  population.  Thus,  we  can  deter 
China  without  compromising  in  any  way  our 
missile  capabilities.  Moreover,  considering 
China's  poor  air  defenses  virtually  all  our 
bombers  would  probably  survive  a  single  at- 
tack or  even  several  round  trips  against 
China.  Thus,  our  bomber  capabilities  vls-a- 
Tls  the  USSR  would  be  reduced  only  slightly 
should  we  ever  execute  a  strike  against  China 
designed  to  destroy  her  totally. 

The  Administration' t  claim  that  the  Chi- 
nese are  unlikely  to  develop  effective  pene- 
tration aids  by  the  time  Safeguard  it  fully 
deployed  or  soon  thereafter  {ref.  6,  p.  9)  it 
unrealistic. 

Secretary  Packard  argues  that  the  Chinese 
lack  complex  range  Instrumentation  and 
skilled  technical  people  that  would  be  re- 
qtiired  to  design  and  test  penetration  aids  in 
which  they  could  have  confldence  (op.  clt.). 
In  making  the  argument  he  totally  misses 
the  point  that  It  is  we  who  must  have  con- 
fldence that  Chinese  penetration  aids  will 
not  tDOrk  if  we  are  to  behave  as  if  our  de- 
fenses were  "Infallible" — not  China  that  must 
have  confldence  that  they  will  work.  The 
Chinese  could  not  attack  the  United  States 
whether  they  had  effective  penetration  aids 
or  not  without  Inviting  the  total  destruc- 
tion of  China.  Thus,  the  only  rational  pur- 
pose that  a  Chinese  ICBM  capability  can 
serve  vis-a-vls  the  U.S.  is  as  a  deterrent  to  us. 
For  that  pvirpoee  it  is  our  view  of  Chinese 
penetration  aid  effectiveness  that  will  be 
relevant.  We  cannot  be  sure  they  will  not 
work. 

In  denigrating  Chinese  penetration  aid 
potentialities  Secretary  Packard  is  probably 
wrong  on  technical  grounds  as  well.  He  cites 
the  fact  that  It  has  taken  us  ten  years  to 
develop  hlgh-confldence  penetration  aids, 
and  uses  this  to  buttress  his  argument  that 
"Safeguard  Phase  n  is  expected  to  have  a 
capablUty  more  than  adequate  to  cope  with 
the  cnilnese  threat  In  the  late  1070's"  (ref.  6, 
p.  0).  In  so  arguing,  he  completely  misreads 
the  history  of  technological  emulation,  and 
that  Is  that  once  a  new  device  or  technology 
has  been  developed  somewhere  in  the  world 
others  can  repeat  the  development  at  much 
less  coet  and  In  a  much  shorter  time  than  tbe 
original  pioneers.  There  are  countless  exam- 
ples of  this  but  perhaps  few  that  are  as  rele- 
vant and  dramatic  as  the  development  of 
thermonuclear  weapons.  The  Interval*  be- 
tween a  first  nuclear  explosion  and  a  first 
thermo-nuclear  ezidoalon  were  7.3  and  2.7 
yeftn  for  the  United  States  and  China  respec- 


tively. Belief  that  the  Chinese  cannot  de- 
velop high  quality  penetration  aids  in  a 
much  shorter  time  than  It  has  taken  us  Is 
wishful  thinking.  If  they  test  their  first  ICBM 
in,  say,  1974,  we  must  expect  them,  by  the 
time  Safeguard  is  fully  deployed,  to  have 
penetration  aids  as  effective  as  those  we  now 
have;  and  against  such  penetration  aids  tbe 
Safeguard  area  defense  would  be  ineffective. 
While  the  weapons  enthusiasts  may  have 
schemes  in  mind  for  upgrading  Safeguard  so 
that  It  would  be  effective  against  an  evolv- 
ing Chinese  capability,  there  is  no  realis- 
tic basis  for  Secretary  Packard's  contention 
that  we  could  do  so  without  a  general  thick- 
ening of  the  system  (ref.  6,  p.  10).  The  best 
hope  of  providing  a  reasonably  effective  de- 
fense against  a  late  1970  Chinese  capability, 
and  It  would  not  be  "infallible"  would  be  to 
begin  building  note  a  defense  very  much  like 
the  kinds  we  have  considered  for  defense  of 
population  and  Industry  against  the  Soviet 
Union,  i.e..  terminal  type  defenses  for  all 
large  American  cities,  and  a  nationwide  fall- 
out shelter  program.  A  realistic  antl-Chlnese 
defense  Implies  an  unending  program  requir- 
ing the  expenditure  of  probably  five  to  ten 
times  the  amounts  projected  for  Safeguard 
and  It  Implies  a  defense  to  which  the  Soviet 
Union  wotUd  probably  react  by  further  ex- 
panding Its  strategic  offensive  forces. 

(3)    DSrXNSK  or  BOMBERS 

With  the  erosion  of  its  Minuteman  and 
anti-Chinese  rationales  for  Safeguard,  the 
Administration  is  likely  to  play  up  the  de- 
fense of  bombers,  but  it  has  yet  to  explain 
U!hy  such  a  defense  it  necessary. 

Leaving  aside  entirely  the  extreme  unlike- 
lihood of  the  Soviet  Union  being  able  to  de- 
stroy the  Polaris  force  simultaneously  with 
an  attack  against  our  ICBM's  and  bombers, 
the  Administration  still  has  not  explained 
bow  the  Soviet  Union  could  confidently  at- 
tack tbe  latter  two  forces.  If  an  attack  were 
designed  so  that  Soviet  missiles  would  impact 
simultaneously  on  both  ovir  missile  and 
bomber  bases,  we  would  have  IS  to  30  min- 
utes warning  of  the  launch  of  Soviet  ICBM's 
before  Impact.  If  the  bombers  are  in  a  rea- 
sonable alert  stattis  a  very  large  fraction 
should  be  air  borne  before  the  arrival  of 
either  Soviet  ICBM's  or  SLBM's  over  the 
bomber  bases.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Soviet 
Union  could  hardly  defer  launching  its 
ICBM's  against  our  Mlnuteman  bases  In  an 
attempt  to  deliver  a  surprise  SLBM  attack 
against  the  bombers.  Were  they  to  do  so,  they 
would  have  to  expect  that  tbe  bulk  of  the 
Mlnuteman  force  would  be  launched  between 
the  time  they  destroyed  our  bombers  and  the 
time  their  ICBM's  would  arrive  over  our 
Mlnuteman  bases. 

Even  if  fully  implemented  Safeguard 
Phase  II  vrill  provide  very  little  defense  for 
bombers  against  a  Soviet  SLBM  attack. 

While  there  has  been  little  if  any  dlsctis- 
Blon  of  a  possible  MIRV  program  for  Soviet 
SLBM's,  it  would  be  surprising  if  such  a  pro- 
gram did  not  develop  if  other  MIRV  pro- 
grams continue.  If  the  Soviet  SLBM's  use 
either  MIRV's  or  high  quality  penetration 
aids,  the  Safeguard  area  defenses  may  be 
quite  inadequate.  Those  air  bases  not  de- 
fended by  Sprints  will  have  very  llttJe  pro- 
tection. The  Administration  has  indeed  pro- 
posed terminal  defenses  at  tbe  bomber  bases 
(ref.  2,  p.  78) .  Yet,  MSR's  and  Sprints  will  be 
located  near  at  most  ^  of  tbe  main  operat- 
ing bomber  bases  (ref.  3,  p,  1740)  that  are 
near  enough  to  our  coasts  to  make  a  svirprlse 
SLBM  attack  feasible.  To  provide  even  a  mod- 
erately effective  defense  for  bombers  would 
require  increasing  greatly  the  planned  num- 
bers of  MRS's  and  Sprints. 

(4)    BSFSMBX   ACAIN8T   ACCXDENTB 

The  Administration  still  argues  the  Safe- 
guard would  be  useful  In  coping  toith  the  ar- 
rival over  the  V.S.  of  one  or  a  few  ocdden- 
tally  launched  mittUet.  Yet,  it  doe*  not  ex- 


plain how  the  command  and  control  prob- 
lem icould  be  solved. 

If  Safeguard  is  to  be  effective  in  dealing 
with  accidents,  it  must  be  usable  at  all  times. 
This  almost  certainly  implies  delegation  to 
launch  down  to  very  low  command  echelons 
Including  possibly  even  to  the  computers. 
Administration  spokesmen  continue  to  be 
obscure  about  this  point,  presiimably  either 
because  they  do  not  want  to  upset  the  public 
or  because  they  have  not  yet  decided  on  the 
command  and  control  philosophy  that  will 
prevail. 

(S)     COSTS    AND    SCnEDVTLEa 

Not  surprisingly  Safeguard  cottt  have 
escalated  and  the  deployment  schedules  have 
slipped  during  the  last  year. 

Last  year  it  was  claimed  that  the  full 
Safeguard  Phase  n  (including  RDT  &  E  but 
excluding  AEC  costs  and  annual  operating 
costs)  would  be  $0.1  bllUon  (ref.  2,  p.  20). 
Ten  months  later  the  corresponding  figure  is 
$10.7  billion  (ref.  6,  p.  17).  an  Increase  of 
over  17%.'  And  the  program  has  slipped 
somewhere  between  6  months  and  10  months 
during  the  last  year.  (Secretary  Laird  ad- 
mits to  six  or  seven  months  slippage  [ref.  8, 
p.  8)  but  Secretary  Packard  admits  to  8  to  10 
months  [ref.  6,  p.  8].) 

The  latter's  explanations  regarding  slip- 
page and  increases  in  costs  are  Interesting. 
The  attributes  3  months'  slippage  to  delay  in 
getting  Congressional  approval  for  the  Safe- 
guard last  year,  but  asserts  that  the  remain- 
der Is  "deliberate,  to  allow  a  more  economical 
and  less  compressed  construction  schedtile 
(5  to  7  months)"  (ref.  6,  p.  6).  Curiously, 
later  on  Secretary  Packard  attributes  8%  of 
tixe  17%  increase  in  costs  to  tbe  stretch-out 
of  deployment  (ref.  8,  p.  18) .  (Of  the  remain- 
ing 11%,  4%  he  claims  is  due  to  inflation 
and  7%  to  design  changes  and  more  detailed 
estimates.) 

We  stretch  out  programs  so  that  they  will 
be  more  economical,  but  they  cost  more 
because  we  stretch  them  out  I 

(S)     SAFXGTJAaO SOVIET   REACTIONS    AND    SALT 

Now  that  expansion  beyond  Phase  I  it  con- 
templated, the  Administration's  contention 
that  Safeguard  is  unlikely  to  lead  to  an  ex- 
pansion in  Soviet  Strategic  capabilities  it 
even  lest  convincing  this  year  than  it  was 
last  year. 

If  we  are  to  have  a  defense  that  will  be 
significantly  effective  in  coping  wltb  an 
evolving  Chinese  ICBM  force,  tbe  defense  too 
mtist  evolve.  Unless  that  is  contemplated 
there  would  be  no  sense  whatever  in  starting 
on  an  anti-Chinese  defense  program.  Yet,  if 
we  do  try  to  build  a  defense  that  will  be 
effective  a  decade  hence,  it  will  almost  neces- 
sarily have  to  be  a  "thick"  one,  and  deploy- 
ment of  large  nimibers  at  MSR  or  similar 
type  radars  will  have  to  begin  aoon.  With 
such  moves,  tbe  Soviet  Union  Is  likely  to 
further  expend  its  offenses  to  offset  its 
extrapolationt  of  what  that  deployment  may 
portend  In  the  way  of  a  large-scale  nation- 
wide ABM  system.  That  would  eertklnly  be 
the  American  reaction  were  we  to  see  s 
similar  deployment  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

A  similar  reaction  Is  likely  to  follow  a 
serious  effort  to  defend  bomber  bases.  A 
number  are  near  wiotigh  to  larger  cities  so 
that  MSR's  used  for  defense  of  tbe  base 
could  also  be  tised  to  defend  a  city,  and  in 
some  cases  the  bases  and  cities  are  so  close 
to  each  other  than  the  same  Sprint  inter- 
ceptors could  be  used  to  defend  both.  If  we 
dont  put  in  MSR's  and  Sprints  near  the 
bases  we  won't  have  much  of  a  defense.  If 
we  do,  tbe  Soviet  Union  is  likely  to  perceive 
a  need  to  expand  its  offenses  to  offset  tbe 
Implied  city  defense  capability. 

Defense  of  Washington  will  almost  cer- 
tainly lead  to  whatever  Soviet  targeting  tbey 
feel  is  required,  and  If  need  be  to  Increases 
In  overall  force  levels,  Just  as  the  Soviet 
defenses  of  Moscow  have  resulted  In  heavier 
American  targeting  of  that  city. 
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The  Admlnlstrmtlon  h*a  ftrgUMl  ttkAt  a  full- 
scale  Safeguard  will  be  leaa  Ukely  to  sUmulate 
a  Soviet  response  than  Sentinel  would  have 
been  because  the  radaja  will  be  more  remote 
from  large  cities.  However,  If  tbe  map  pre- 
pared by  the  Administration  la  even  approxi- 
mately correct  MSB's  will  be  deployed  wltbln 
50  or  100  miles  of  a  number  of  large  American 
cities:  Seattle,  San  Francisco,  Loe  Angeles, 
Dallas.  Kansas  City.  Detroit.  Washington, 
Baltimore,  and  Boston.  Sprints  50  miles  from 
such  cities  could  not  defend  them.  However, 
the  Sprints  can  be  added  relatively  qulcltly 
If  the  radars  are  available  and  close  enough 
to  control  them.  Again,  a  Soviet  reaction  Is 
likely.  We  may  believe  we  have  deployed  the 
radars  too  far  from  cities  to  be  useful  for 
terminal  defense,  but  will  they?  Would  we 
discount  MSR's  50  or  100  mites  from  large 
Soviet  cities?  Not  likely. 

The  argument  that  toe  need  Safeguard  so 
that  tee  tcill  have  a  strong  hand  in  the  SALT 
negotiations  is  far  weaker  this  year  than  last. 

It  is  now  admitted  that  Safeguard  cannot 
cope  with  the  kind  of  Soviet  threat  that  is  to 
be  expected  If  the  SALT  talks  fall,  and  It 
is  rationalized  on  -economic  grounds  as  an 
add-on  to  a  nationwide  antl-Chlneae  de- 
fense. Under  the  drrumstancea.  neither  the 
anti-Chinese  part  of  Safeguard  nor  the  Mln- 
uteman  defense  is  a  very  Impressive  card  in 
the  SALT  negotiations.  The  former  is  hardly 
negotiable  with  the  Russians:  and  the  latter 
is  so  ineffecUve  that  it  Is  hardly  Ukely  to 
Impress  the  Soviet  Union  as  something  which 
they  should  pay  a  price  to  have  us  forego. 

KsrzaxNcxa 

(1)  Strategic  and  Foreign  Policy  Implica- 
tions of  ABM  Systems.  Hearings  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  International  Organiza- 
tion and  Disarmament  Affairs  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  United  States 
Senate,  Ninety-first  Congress.  First  Session. 
March  0.  11.  13,  21.  10,  and  38,  1069. 

(2)  Safeguard  AnUballlstlc  MlsaUe  System, 
Hearings  before  Suboonunlttees  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  House  of  Repre- 
sentattves,  Nlnety-flrst  Congress,  First  Ses- 
skm.  May  »,  1M9. 

(5)  Antborlaatton  for  MlUtary  Proenre- 
ment.  Reeearcta  and  Development,  Fiscal 
Tear  1970.  and  Reserve  Strength.  Hearlngji 
before  the  Ocnunlttee  on  Armed  Bmrwiem. 
United  States  Senate,  Nlnety-flrst  Oongrses, 
First  Session.  March  1».  30.  36.  38.  27:  AprU 
1,  3,  S,  16.  18,  IT,  as,  39.  30.  SO;  May  U.  14. 
16:  Jnna  8.  4. 1988. 

(4)  Statement  tj  Dr.  John  Fastsr,  IXrse- 
tor.  Dsfsnss  Bsssarch  and  Englnssrtng.  on 
FT  71  *^~***^^  Ptissi  n  Safsfuard  Procram. 
34  February  1970. 

(6)  Statsmsnt  of  Bscxwtary  of  Defense 
MaMn  B.  lAlrd  befocs  a  Joint  Oesston  ot  tbs 

Anasd  Serrleas  Oommlttss  and  tbs 
ftts  Soboommlttse  on  Department  of  Da- 
Approprtatlans  on  the  Flseal  Tsar  1971 
Dsfsoas  Program  and  Budget.  February  30i 
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(8)  Statsntent  of  Deputy  Sscretary  ot  Da- 
fsnss  DsTld  Packard  to  Committee  on  Armed 
Serflees.  United  States  Houm  U  BsprsssnU- 
tlTss.  March  9. 1970. 

(7)  President  Nlzan's  News  Conferences  on 
Janoary  80.  1970. 

(8)  Sscrstary  ot  Dsfsnss  Mslvln  R.  Laird's 
Msw  Oonfsrsnos  ot  February  34.  1970. 

<  The  problems  of  tbs  defense  of  remote 
Mlnutemen  were  not  wsU  developed  In  last 
ysar%  debaU.  In  March  Secretary  L*lrd 
ipi^itTiati  with  reference  to  Safeguard  Phase 
I.  "A  hesTy  eoTsr  would  bs  prorldsd  to 
rooghly  ons-thlrd  of  our  Mlnutsmsn  mis- 
sile faros"  (rsf.  1,  p.  180).  Ths  uas  of  ths 
figure  1/3  ImpUed  that  rtrtnaUy  aU  of  ths 
Mlnutemen  at  Orand  ^orks  and  Malstrom 
would  bs  defsndsd.  Opposttlon 
potatsd  ont  that  if  ths  ramots  ralmUss 
«lafsn«isrt  ths  earns  tnteroeptors  eouM  not 
bs  ussd  to  defend  ttis  MSB's.  Tbers  Is  aa 


additional  problem  in  that  the  MSR  would 
be  unable  to  "see"  the  remote  Sprint  n>lsallee 
until  they  were  well  above  the  ground  (for 
those  as  far  as  80  miles  away  the  altitude 
would  be  several  miles  above  the  horizon). 
This  problem  arisen  because  of  the  earth's 
curvature  and  because  radars  do  not  work 
well  against  targets  that  are  only  a  degree 
or  two  above  the  horizon. 

Presumably  In  recognition  of  these  prob- 
lems Mr.  lAlrd  changed  his  position  re- 
garding the  coverage  for  Mlnuteman  that 
could  be  provided  by  Safeguard.  Thus  he 
said  In  May  "We  would  have  heavier  pro- 
tection for  at  least  10  to  30%  of  our  Mln- 
uteman force"  (ref.  3,  p.  46) 

There  is  no  admission  in  the  record  that 
with  this  reduction  In  the  number  of  mis- 
siles defended  by  Sprints  there  would  be 
a  reduction  in  Safeguard  effectiveness. 

'The  cost  of  an  MSR  Installed  with  the 
associated  data  processing  equipment  Is  now 
estimated  at  $150-200  million. 

'  Jtist  how  practical  and  economic  the 
presently  proposed  defense  Is  likely  to  be  can 
be  illustrated  by  some  simple  calculations. 

*  Last  year  Secretary  Laird  suggested  that 
the  full  Safeguard  deployment  could  be  com- 
pleted by  mid- 1976  (ref.  3.  p.  38.  85),  Secre- 
tary Packard  more  cautiously  suggested) 
1977  (ref.  l.p.  395). 

•  If  costs  continue  to  rise  at  this  rate  we 
wUl  be  at  the  835-40  billion  level  by  the 
time  the  full  Phase  n  deployment  could  be 
Implemented. 

Mr.  AREND6.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kansas  (Mr.  Shrivkx). 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  our  mil- 
itary experts  and  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense have  proposed  that  we  move 
forward  into  engineering  development  of 
the  B-1  aircraft,  formerly  known  as  the 
Advanced  Manned  Strategic  Aircraft, 
during  fiscal  1971.  The  military  procure- 
ment bill,  H.R.  17123.  includes  $100  mil- 
lion for  this  purpose.  I  rise  in  support  of 
this  request 

Since  coming  to  Congress  I  have  con- 
sistently maintained  that  we  must  have 
a  proper  mixture  of  both  manned  bomb- 
ers and  missiles  as  a  deterrent  for  any 
would-be  aggressor.  Such  a  mix  provides 
the  best  assurance  that  the  Soviets  will 
not  be  able  to  negate  the  effectiveness  of 
our  strategic  forces  by  technological  ad- 
vances In  one  or  more  areas. 

The  development  of  the  B-1  is  a  logi- 
cal step  to  Insore  the  security  of  oar 
Nation  in  the  1980's. 

Our  strategic  bomber  force  has  been 
cut  drastically  in  recent  years.  The  en- 
tire B-58  force  has  been  phased  out 
sooner  than  previously  plaimed.  'nt  Air 
Force  boy  of  the  PB-111  has  been  re- 
duced from  364  to  76  aircraft.  Retirement 
of  the  B-52C  through  P  models  continues. 

The  B-52  prototyi>e  dates  back  to  19S2. 
-and  the  latest  models  were  built  in  1962. 
With  certain  modifications  now  pro- 
gramed, they  can  ranaln  operational 
until  the  late  1970'8  or  early  ISSCa 

The  Defense  Department  and  the  Air 
Force  have  carefully  plaimed  and  pro- 
posed an  orderly,  well-balanced  and  low- 
risk  development  program  leading  to  the 
first  flight  of  a  B-1  prototype  about  June 
of  1974. 

No  production  commitment  on  the  part 
of  the  Oovernment  is  planned  until  after 
the  prototn>e  files.  It  probably  would 
not  be  ontfl  1978  that  the  initial  B-1  air- 
craft could  be  operational,  if  the  decision 
Is  made  to  proceed  with  iiroductlon.  By 


that  time  the  B-52's  wUl  be  17  to  20  years 
old.  We  have  reached  the  point  where  a 
sounder  Investment  Is  to  acquire  a  new 
bomber  rather  than  to  keep  modlfjrlng 
the  old. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  Interested  in  re- 
ducing our  defense  spending  wherever 
possible,  just  as  any  other  Member  of  the 
House.  However,  we  must  be  realistic 
about  taking  the  necessary  actions  to 
Insure  the  security  and  freedom  of  Amer- 
ica today  and  tomorrow. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense,  our  former 
colleague  in  the  House,  Melvin  R.  Laird, 
told  the  Armed  Services  Committee: 

As  we  reduce  our  defense  spending  and 
move  further  Into  negotiations  we  should 
have  no  illusions  about  the  current  atate  of 
world  affairs.  I  am  obliged  to  report  to  you, 
for  example,  that  the  Soviet  Union  Is  not 
making  similar  reductions  In  Its  defense 
budget.  In  fact,  the  Soviet  Union  is  pulling 
abreast  of  us  In  many  major  areas  of  nUlitary 
strength  and  ahead  of  us  in  others.  The 
8-vlets  are  continuing  the  rapid  deployment 
of  major  strategic  offensive  weapons  systems 
at  a  rate  that  could,  by  the  mld-1970's,  place 
us  in  a  second-rate  strategic  position  with 
regard  to  the  future  security  of  the  Free 
World. 

I  choose  to  heed  the  advice  of  our  Na- 
tion's acknowledged  military  experts  on 
matters  of  defense  and  security. 

In  this  military  procurement  bill,  we 
are  told  that  it  will  provide  the  smallest 
Air  Force  since  pre-Korea  days  and  the 
lowest  aircraft  buy  In  the  history  of  the 
Air  Force,  and  half  of  the  aircraft  to  be 
procured  are  for  Southeast  Asia  forces. 

It  is  logical  and  in  the  best  Interest  of 
the  Nation  that  we  follow  the  counsel  of 
the  experts  and  the  recommendations  of 
the  distinguished  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee and  provide  funds  for  the  B-1 
system  engineering  development. 

Mr.  AREND6.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  use  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  (Mr.  Dickinson). 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
only  reason  that  history  repeats  Itself 
Is  that  we  never  seem  to  learn  anything 
from  it  the  first  time  around. 

Today  we  are  seeing  many  of  the  world 
political  phenomena  of  the  post-Worid 
War  I  and  pre-Worid  War  n  era  being 
repeated  in  America. 

Learned  men  who  should  know  better 
would  have  America  again  retreat  to  her 
own  shores. 

Wishful  Congressmen,  ready  to  brieve 
that  ereryone  wants  peace  as  badly  as 
they  do,  are  ready  to  disarm  unilaterally. 

The  Chamberlain  mod^  ombr^a 
should  sell  well  In  America  this  year. 

Mr.  Chairman.  It  Is  not  enough.  In  to- 
day's world,  to  assume  the  fetal  position 
In  the  womb  of  mother  America  and  say 
we  are  safe  because  we  are  there. 

It  Is  time  now  that  we  tried  to  make 
some  of  these  Idealistic,  well-meaning 
perscms  aware  of  what  the  world  outside 
Is  really  like. 

It  is  time  for  all  of  us  to  face  reality. 

We  are  not  living  in  a  world  of  nice 
guys  who  are  willing  to  iron  out  difler- 
oices;  we  are  living  instead  in  a  world 
where  there  are  thoae  who.  If  they  would 
not  enslave  us,  woidd  at  least  Iscriate  as 
and  make  os  subservient  to  them. 

This  is  a  world  when  those  nations 
who  sit  on  the  sldellniw  and  watch  the 
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struggle  for  supremacy  always  go  one 
way — with  the  winner. 

This  is  a  world  where  it  is  nice  to  be 
right  but  where  might  is  essential  to 
freedom. 

Mr.  Chairman,  so  long  as  the  United 
States  is  the  mightiest  nation  on  earth, 
we  will  lead  the  free  world.  We  will  stand 
between  the  free  nations  and  those  who 
would  enslave  them. 

And  "enslave"  is  the  right  word.  Ask 
any  Czech.  But  we  stand  to  lead  the  free 
world  only  so  long  as  we  are  the  strong- 
est. When  the  time  comes  that  we  know 
and  Russia  knows  and  the  world  knows 
that  we  are  only  No.  2  because  we  did 
not  try  harder,  then  the  free  world,  and 
freedom  in  the  world,  will  slip  away. 
Then  we  will  be  Isolated. 

Then,  if  we  have  to  fl^ht,  we  will  stand 
alone. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  United  States  did 
not  ask  to  be  the  guardian  of  the  free 
world.  After  World  War  n  there  simply 
was  no  other  to  pick  up  the  torch  of 
freedom.  There  is  still  no  other. 

And  yet  there  are  those  who  would 
have  us  abandon  that  role. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  fact  is,  we  do  not 
have  to  abandon  It.  All  we  have  to  do  is 
sit  here  doing  nothing  and  the  grim  fu- 
ture will  overtake  us.  It  always  does. 

And  the  color  of  that  future  Is  red.  Not 
red  ink  as  is  so  often  the  case.  Just  red. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  it  is  time  we 
looked  at  the  challenge  we  face.  Not  the 
challenge  of  Red  China — yet — although 
I  would  point  out  that  those  who  viewed 
the  first  Russian  satellite  as  a  ping-pong 
ball  In  space  learned  what  that  was  all 
about  the  hard  way — but  the  challenge 
of  Red  Russia.  It  Is  not  a  reassuring 
view. 

While  the  Congress  sits  here  and  de- 
bates whether  we  should  have  three  antl- 
ballistic-mlssUe  sites,  the  Russians  have 
already  deployed  or  are  deploying  four 
ABM's  aroimd  Moscow. 

Last  year  we  did  not  add  a  single  nu- 
clear submarine  to  our  Navy,  but  the 
Russians  added  eight. 

Incidentally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  the  survey  of  the  growing  Soviet  naval 
threat  by  Defense  Secretary  Lsdrd  and 
put  in  the  Ricoao  by  Senator  TBurmond. 
You  can  find  It  on  page  13160  of  the 
Rkcoro  of  April  27.  It  Is  worth  looking  at. 
The  real  significance  of  this  is  that 
the  Russians  are  attempting  to  meet  or 
surpass  us  in  every  area  of  defensive  and 
offensive  weapons,  land  and  sea  and  air. 
Are  some  of  us  still  so  naive  as  to  be- 
lieve they  do  this  only  because  they  fear 
a  U.S.  attack?  Mr.  Chairman,  the  time 
for  attack,  militarily  speaking,  was  when 
we  had  a  clear  superiority,  not  during  a 
niniod  of  near  equality.  Certainly,  the 
Russians  must  know  this.  They  cannot 
any  longer  say  they  reaUy  fear  Ameri- 
can attack. 

This  cannot  be  why  they  spent  last 
year  the  equivalent  of  25  billion  Ameri- 
can dollars  on  nuclear  weapons,  why  they 
are  building  another  125  ICBM's,  why 
they  are  building  320  more  submarine- 
launched  missiles  and  27  more  ABM 
launchers. 

No.  Mr.  Chairman,  they  mean  to  domi- 
nate the  world  militarily.  No  reasonable 
person  can  really  deny  that. 


The  question  is.  Are  we  going  to  take 
the  risk  of  letting  that  happen?  I  sin- 
cerely hope  not. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  appear  to  be  two 
ways  of  avoiding  that  possibility.  One 
is  to  escalate  the  arms  race.  Certainly 
we  do  not  want  to  do  that.  We  have  bet- 
ter things  to  do  with  our  resources,  just 
as  the  Russians  should  have. 

The  other  way  Is  to  obtain  a  mean- 
ingful agreement  on  arms  limitations. 

That  is  what  we  are  striving  for  now 
in  the  so-called  SALT  talks.  These  may 
be  more  appropriately  named  than  many 
imagine,  "niey  will  prove  whether  our 
negotiators  are  worth  their  salt  or 
whether  we  are  to  wind  up  "SALT  creek." 
Under  this  administration  I  think  you 
will  find  that  our  negotiators  are  indeed 
worth  their  salt. 

But  they  need  help  from  us  in  the  Con- 
gress. They  need  to  be  able  to  negotiate 
from  a  position  of  strength:  they  need 
bargaining  points  and  bargaining  power. 
But,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  nothing 
to  bargain  with  and  no  reason  for  the 
Russians  to  bargain  if,  unilaterally,  we 
decide  not  to  Increase  our  ABM  defenses, 
if  we  decide  not  to  build  MIRV,  if  we 
just  surrender  the  game. 
That  is  plain  elementary  logic. 
I  fail  to  see  how  In  these  times  any 
man  who  genuinely  loves  both  peace  and 
freedom  can  call  on  the  United  States 
to  weaken  itself  vis-a-vis  Russia,  to  de- 
pend on  the  good  will  of  a  nation  that 
has  never  shown  international  good  wiD. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  this  Ccmgress.  I 
urge  the  Members  of  both  Houses  to  give 
the  President  what  he  needs  to  defend 
this  country  and  to  negotiate  for  this 
country. 

To  do  less  is  worse  than  shortsighted. 
It  Is  worse  than  criminal.  To  do  less,  in 
the  long  run,  can  only  be  fatal. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  past  America 
has  always  been  worth  defending.  To  me, 
it  still  is. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia,  Mr.  Hagan. 

Mr.  HAQAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  address  myself  to  the  need  for 
continuing  production  of  the  C-5A,  as 
the  authorization  bill  provides.  In  order 
to  provide  the  proper  perspective  I  will 
spend  some  time  reviewing  with  you  how 
the  C-5A  fits  into  our  overall  airlift 
posture. 

The  first  basic  point  is  that  the  C-5 
was  designed  specifically  to  carry  the 
heavier  and  bulkier  items  of  Army  equip- 
ment, primarily  tanks,  self-propelled 
guns  and  assault  helicopters — items  too 
heavy  or  too  large  to  be  carried  by  any 
other  sdrcraft,  including  the  new  Jumbo 
Jets. 

The  second  basic  point  is  that,  looking 
into  the  1970's,  there  will  be  basically 
three  components  of  our  total  strategic 
airlift  capability. 

Ttyt  first  major  component  will  be  the 
commercially  operated  aircraft.  These 
are  utilised  routing,  and  economically, 
on  a  charter  arrangement,  ^nder  periods 
of  crisis,  several  hundred  of  these  com- 
mercial aircraft  can  be  made  available 
to  the  Oovemmoit  through  the  Civil 
Reserve  air  fleet  program.  These  air- 
craft are  limited  to  carrying  passengers 
and  some  smaller  items  of  equipment  be- 


cause of  the  size  of  doors  and  cargo  com- 
partments. 

The  second  major  component  will  be 
the  14  squadrons  of  C-141  aircraft.  They 
can  carry  some  larger  items  of  equip- 
ment. 

The  third  component  will  be  the  C-5's. 
They  can  carry  the  largest  items  of 
equipment. 

There  are  various  ways  of  comparing 
these  three  components.  Taking,  for  ex- 
ample, a  deployment  of  Army  units  from 
the  continental  United  States  to  Europe 
in  1972,  it  is  estimated  that  the  Civil  Re- 
serve Air  Fleet  could  carry  5,500  tons 
per  day  on  a  sustained  basis  compared  to 
2,100  tons  per  day  for  the  C-141  aircraft 
uid  2,800  tons  per  day  for  the  currently 
authorized  C-5  fleet — 70  in  operational 
units  out  of  total  bay  of  81. 

The  C-5's,  however,  are  vital  because 
they  allow  us  to  exploit  the  full  poten- 
tial of  our  other  airlift  components. 
Without  the  C-5  the  commercial  air- 
craft and  the  C-141  simply  caimot  carry 
some  of  the  most  important  pieces  of 
guns,  and  assault  helicopters.  Without 
the  C-5  the  Army  would  not  be  able  to 
airlift  armored  or  mechanized  division 
with  anything  like  their  full  equipment 
and  firepower. 

The  question  of  how  many  C-5  aircraft 
to  procure  is  answered  by  two  basic  con- 
siderations: First,  while  the  production 
line  is  open  we  should  buy  all  we  are 
going  to  need.  These  aircraft  can  be  ex- 
pected to  last  20  years  at  least.  Second, 
we  should  buy  at  least  enough  C-5  air- 
craft to  exploit  the  full  capability  of  the 
other  components  of  our  airlift  fleet. 
I  say,  at  least,  because  the  C-5  has  sev- 
eral other  unique  features,  in  addition  to 
the  basic  feature  of  carrying  large,  im- 
portant items  of  Army  equipmoit. 

These  other  features  include:  First, 
low  operating  costs,  roughly  half  as  much 
as  the  C-141  fleet  on  a  ton-mile  bctsis, 
seocmd,  ability  to  land  and  take-off  from 
modest  airfields  without  damaging  the 
nmways,  and  third,  ability  to  load  and 
unload  rapidly  with  minimum  need  tox 
ground  equipment. 

This  year's  bill  provides  most  of  the 
fimds  needed  to  finish  the  buy  of  81  air- 
craft authorised  last  year.  This  buy, 
which  provides  70  aircraft  for  opera- 
tional squadrons,  does  not,  in  fact,  meas- 
ure up  to  our  basic  need  to  balance  tlie 
number  of  C-5  aircraft  with  our  C-141 
fleet  and  Civil  Reserve  Air  Fleet.  We 
would  need  84  C-5's  in  operational  units 
for  a  balanced  deploymoit  of  a  mecha- 
nized division  and  &5  C-^5's  for  a  balanced 
d^loyment  of  an  armored  division.  Con- 
sequently, there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that 
the  curroit  authorization  to  buy  81 — to 
provide  70  in  operational  units — is  a 
frugal  program  and  well  below  our  needs. 
We  can,  to  some  extent,  hedge  against 
our  lack  of  C-^  capability  to  carry  large 
important  Army  equipment  by  preposi- 
tioning  such  equipment  in  likely  trouble 
spots.  Such  preposltionlng  is  not  with- 
out its  drawbacks.  Tou  caimot  really 
preposition  at  Just  the  right  spot.  A  tank, 
for  examine,  has  limited  ground  mobility. 
A  hundred  miles  is  a  good  run  and  af  t«r 
300  or  400  miles  substantial  malntwiance 
is  in  order.  Then  too,  we  have  commit- 
ments and  vital  national  interests 
throughout  the  free  world.  Do  we  really 
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envision  prepositlonlng  at  all  likely 
trouble  spota?  I  hardly  think  ao,  nor 
would  such  Uj8.  military  presence  al- 
ways be  appropriate  to  the  diplomatic 
situation.  No,  the  right  answer  is  to 
have  the  airlift — not  try  to  get  along 
without  it. 

For  y^rs  we  have  been  a  major  na- 
tional power,  but  we  have  always  been  a 
defender  not  an  aggressor.  In  this  same 
role  we  intend  to  honor  our  commit- 
ments to  our  allies  in  both  Europe  and 
Asia.  We  obviously  will  carefully  con- 
sider our  own  Interests,  as  well  ae  our 
concern  for  the  offended  couptry,  before 
we  determine  our  response  t<Vvsome  ag- 
gressive action  agaifist  one  of  our  allies. 
But  we  must  stand  ready  to  honor  those 
commitments. 

I  cannot  possibly  envision  how  we  can 
honor  our  commitments  or  have  a  credi- 
ble deterrent  to  aggression  without  the 
C-5A  aircraft.  It  is  sis  simple  as  this — 
with  the  C-5A,  we  have  a  rapid  deploy- 
ment capability,  without  it  we  do  not. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  3^eld  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Snus). 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Presi- 
dent has  been  confronted  with  the  prob- 
lem of  grave  new  threats  to  the  peace 
and  stability  of  Southeast  Asia.  Cam- 
bodia is  close  to  a  Communist  takeover 
and  is  in  desperate  need  of  outside  help. 
It  has  been  made  clear  that  U.S.  policy 
will  not  permit  direct  involvement  of  UjB. 
troops  Ln  Cambodia.  There  remained  the 
possibility  of  malting  substantial  quan- 
tities of  weapons  and  ammunition  avail- 
able to  the  Cambodian  forces  or  support- 
ing action  by  South  Vietnamese  forces 
against  the  Communists  in  Cambodia. 
For  the  moment,  the  issue  has  been  re- 
solved by  the  latter  action. 

There  is,  of  course,  the  possibility  of  a 
wider  involvement  by  the  Communists 
but  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  this 
would  not  have  taken  place  anyway  had 
It  suited  their  purposes.  To  provide  weap- 
ons alone  to  the  Cambodian  forces  pr(4>- 
ably  would  not  have  insured  the  survival 
of  the  present  Cambodian  Oovemment. 
Their  forces  are  poorly  trained,  they  have 
not  had  the  benefit  of  combat  experience, 
and  they  have  proved  to  be  no  match  for 
battle-hardened  Vietcong  forces.  Never- 
theless, they  badly  need  additional  weap- 
ons. The  ones  tb^  have  are  hodgejxKlge, 
and  they  have  been  obtained  from  a 
number  of  different  countries.  Many  are 
obsolete  or  lacking  in  spare  parts.  Am- 
munition is  critically  short.  Effective  use 
of  additional  weapons  would  necessitate 
advisers  for  training  purposes,  and  pre- 
sumably these  could  be  Vietnamese.  This 
action  would  be  time  consuming.  On  the 
eontrmiy,  a  diversionary  attack  on  the 
Vietcong  in  Cambodia  by  South  Vietnam- 
ese forces  Is  of  immediate  value.  It  ap- 
pears that  they  have  this  capability,  and 
such  an  attack  could  take  much  of  the 
pressure  off  the  Cambodian  forces. 

Unless  steps  are  taken  to  help  Cam- 
bodia, the  North  Vietnamese  and  the 
Vietcong  forces,  which  already  are  on 
Cambodian  soil  in  large  numbers,  could 
be  expected  within  a  short  time  to  take 
over  control  of  the  country's  major  cities 
and  hand  the  government  back  to 
Sihanouk. 


Before  his  ouster  by  the  present  Cam- 
bodian Oovemment,  Prince  Sihanouk 
was  neutral  on  the  side  of  the  Commu- 
nists, and  one  of  their  principal  supply 
routes  was  from  the  Cambodian  port  of 
Sihanoukville  to  the  fighting  front  in  the 
Vietnamese  delta.  With  Sihanouk  out  of 
power  the  supply  line  can  be  closed,  and 
rest  and  training  sanctuaries,  which  have 
been  enjoyed  inside  Cambodia  for  a 
number  of  years  by  Communist  forces, 
would  eventually  be  eliminated.  With  Si- 
hanouk back  in  power,  the  Cambodian 
Oovemment  would  be  openly  the  puppet 
of  the  Commtmists  and  the  task  of  Viet- 
namixation  would  be  greatly  increased, 
as  would  the  problems  of  Laos.  The  safety 
of  U.S.  forces  in  Vietnam  would  be  di- 
rectly affected.  The  psychological  ef- 
fect that  new  Cooununlst  successes 
would  have  on  the  peoples  and  govern- 
ments adjacent  to  Indochina  must  be 
taken  Into  accoimt.  These  include  Thai- 
land, Burma,  Malaysia,  Indonesia,  and 
the  Philippines.  All  of  them  are  trying  to 
read  the  signs  of  the  times  and  to  shape 
their  courses  accordingly. 

The  situation  is  much  more  grave  than 
many  Americans  appear  willing  or  able 
to  comprehend.  Some  help  for  Cambodia 
is  essential  Lf  the  present  government  is 
to  have  a  chance  to  survive.  This  help 
must  be  provided  without  the  active 
commitment  of  American  forces  and 
without  undue  American  involvement.  It 
Is  my  understanding  that  this  is  to  be  the 
situation  imder  the  plan  for  direct  assist- 
ance to  Cambodia  by  Vietnam  with  speci- 
fied limited  American  support.  If  we  are 
truly  concerned  with  the  course  of 
events  in  Southeast  Asia,  America 
should  not  tum  its  back  at  this  crucial 
moment.  Unfortimately,  the  problem 
confronting  the  President  and  the  United 
States  has  not  been  clearly  described  to 
the  American  people.  We  have  much  at 
stake.  Mr.  Nixon  should  now  be  able  to 
coimt  on  assurances  of  support  from  peo- 
ple who  are  knowledgeable  and  who  have 
not  yet  spoken  out. 

Now  let  me  go  a  step  further  and 
comment  on  the  defense  authorization 
bill  which  Is  before  the  House.  In  a  world 
that  is  far  from  peaceful,  I  think  we 
should  be  concerned  with  the  level  of  de- 
fense spending  in  our  own  country. 
Please  bear  in  mind  that  It  is  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  which  is  being  re- 
quired to  carry  the  bnmt  of  economy  ef- 
forts, both  by  the  administration  and  by 
the  Congress.  Last  year  the  Congress  re- 
duced the  Defense  budget  by  about  |5 
billion,  and  If  you  will  examine  the  rec- 
ords, you  will  find  that  this  is  about  the 
only  significant  budget  cuts  that  were 
made.  The  administration  proposes  an- 
other $5.2  billion  reduction  in  defense 
spending  for  the  current  fiscal  year  and 
the  authorization  bill  which  is  before 
you  is  based  upon  those  recommenda- 
tions. We  are  spending  proportionately 
less  on  defense  than  we  have  at  any  time 
since  the  beginning  of  the  Korean  war, 
And  more  on  everything  else.  Necessary 
expenditures  in  Vietnam  have  taken  a 
big  portion  of  defense  spending  in  recent 
years  and  has  gravely  interfered  with 
modernization  of  our  weapons  and 
equipment.  The  Russians  have  had  no 
such  problem  and  they  do  have  modem 


aircraft,  modem  ships,  and  modem 
weapons,  not  only  for  their  own  forces 
but  to  share  with  their  satellites.  We 
have  nothing  that  is  fully  modem  for 
any  of  our  allies  except  Uie  South  Viet- 
namese. 

The  current  budget  is  not  going  to  im- 
prove this  picture.  Secretary  Laird  has 
called  it  a  "bare  bones,  rock-bottom  De- 
fense budget"  and  he  is  right.  It  is  more 
than  a  littie  significant  that  he  recog- 
nizes the  gravity  of  the  situation  to  the 
extent  that  he  hsis  suggested  how  addi- 
tional funds  could  well  be  provided,  and 
in  response  to  questions  from  me,  recom- 
mended increases  totaling  $809  million. 
These  Include  a  $435  million  Increase  in 
the  Navy's  shipbuilding  program.  $200 
million  for  defense  research  and  devel- 
opment. $30  million  for  tank  moderniza- 
tion, and  $148  million  for  the  purchase 
of  48  additional  F-4  fighter  planes  for 
the  Air  Force.  Congress  should  provide 
the  authorization  and  the  fimding  for 
the  additional  items  which  Secretary 
Laird  has  suggested.  There  should  be  no 
serious  thought  of  further  cutbacks  in 
the  defense  program. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  feel  that  I  should 
discuss  two  limitations  which  have  been 
written  into  the  pending  bill.  Let  me 
call  to  your  attention  testimony  con- 
tained in  the  hearings  of  the  Defense 
Subcommittee  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Appropriations  on  Tow  and  Shillelagh. 
This  has  to  do  with  restrictive  language 
written  into  the  bill  now  before  us  which 
is  contrary  to  recommendations  of  the 
Department  of  the  Army.  The  material 
in  question  appears  In  "Army  Research 
and  Development"  hearings  under  the 
heading  of  "Ordnance,  Combat  Vehicles, 
and  Related  Equipment,"  and  it  is  soon 
to  be  available  In  printed  form.  I  offer  the 
questions  and  testimony  verbatim.  You 
will  note  that  Army  witnesses  state  there 
will  be  dangerous  effects  both  from  the 
standpoint  of  time  lost  and  from  the 
standpoint  of  added  costs  if  the  Tow  and 
Shillelagh  controversy  is  allowed  to  con- 
tinue. The  language  of  the  House  hear- 
ings follows: 
OsDNAifcK,  Combat  Vshklks,  anb  Bmlatkd 

BQtTXPMXMT 


Mr.  Sncas.  Th«r*  1«  aaoM  controvwsy  on 
Ci4>ltol  Hill,  notably  in  tbe  Armed  Serrlcaa 
Committee  of  the  House,  on  the  relative 
merits  of  Tow  and  Sblllelmgh.  This  committee 
luM  supported  the  departmental  recom- 
mendations. 

Wbat  would  be  tbe  effect  on  the  program 
of  the  language  Inserted  In  the  Armed  Ber- 
vice*  authorisation  bill  this  year? 

Oeneral  Bnrs.  As  we  understand  what  that 
language  Is  Intended  to  require,  It  would 
call  for  us  to  allow  the  Tow  production  effort 
either  to  terminate  or  to  stretch  out  ao  we 
oould  go  through  enough  development  of 
a  grotind  launcher  system  for  Shillelagh  to 
give  us  a  meaningful  test  of  that  missile  In 
the  ground  role  against  the  Tow  missile  as 
It  Is  already  designed  for  the  gro\ind  role. 

The  contractor  has  suggested  It  would 
take  about  6  months  for  such  a  proof. 

Hi.  BtxMs.  What  do  you  estimate  the  total 
loss  of  time  to  be? 

Oeneral  Brrrs.  We  have  to  go  thztragh  that 
kind  of  azerclse  before  we  can  make  an  eval- 
uation between  the  two.  Then  we  have  the 
full  deTelopment,  test  and  evaluation  pro- 
gram for  the  ground  launcher  system  before 
we  can  commit  to  production  of  that  ground 
launcher  system.  We  eee  a  delay  of  some  M 
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months  between  the  time  that  we  could  have 
the  first  Tow  unit  In  the  hands  of  troops  In 
the  field  as  against  a  comparable  date  for 
StaUlelagh. 

But  there  Is  a  more  Important  comparison 
I  would  like  to  make.  Reeognlalng  where  we 
are  in  tbe  Tow  program  and  assuming  that 
everything  worked  out  well  for  Shillelagh  and 
we  decided  to  go  the  other  way,  the  compari- 
son comes  out  to  say  that  we  can  have  the 
fuU  European  force  equipped  with  Tow 
launchers  and  their  basic  unit  fill  of  Tow 
missiles  very  much  earlier.  We  cannot  even 
have  tbe  first  acceptable  production  launcher 
of  the  SblUelagh  system  that  quickly. 

Mr.  SiKxs.  What  additional  costs  do  you 
see  associated  with  this  requirement? 

Oeneral  Bktts.  The  costs  are  the  most  dif- 
ficult thing  to  pin  down,  because  we  are 
trying  to  project  what  reductions  we  would 
expect  to  get  in  the  Tow  missile  production 
by  competition.  You  are  aware  that  we  used 
the  funds  given  to  us  in  previous  budgets 
to  set  up  a  second  course.  In  this  case  Chrys- 
ler, so  tbe  Hughes  Company  would  have  cost 
competition  in  the  next  big  buy  of  tbe  Tow 
missile. 

Our  previous  experience  on  the  reduction 
In  costs  we  get  by  that  approach  has  ranged 
all  the  way  from  a  relatively  few  percent  to 
In  some  cases  as  high  as  36  percent. 

It  Is  our  estlntate,  from  analysis  of  the 
Shillelagh  program,  that  by  competition  we 
cut  their  costs  by  29  percent.  The  Shillelagh 
people  dispute  this,  but  we  beUeve  It  to  be 
true. 

Nevertheless,  If  we  assume  that  our  people 
at  the  Missile  Conunand  who  are  dealing 
with  both  of  these  contractors  know  weU 
enough  what  Is  going  on  In  both  programs 
to  make  good  at  them,  they  have  concluded 
that  If  we  go  the  Shillelagh  route  rather 
than  Tow,  we  will  not  save  money,  but  It  will 
more  Ukely  cost  us  something  like  $40  mU- 
llon  to  $70  million  more  than  would  the 
other  program. 

I  have  noted  also  a  provision  in  the 
bill  now  before  the  House  which  requires 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to  certify  to 
the  Congress  that  at  least  three  active 
production  sources  for  M-16  rifles  will 
continue  to  be  available  within  the 
United  States  during  fiscal  year  1971 
prior  to  obligating  any  funds  authorized 
for  procurement  of  these  weapons.  This 
requires  further  study. 

I  can  readily  imderstand  the  desire  of 
any  Congressman  that  manufacturing 
capabilities  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense within  his  district  be  protected  and 
continued.  However,  it  should  be  obvious 
that  this  requironent  is  one  which  will 
cost  additional  money.  I  think  the  Con- 
gress should  face  up  to  the  facts,  and 
I  have  obtained  these  facts  from  the 
Department  of  the  Army. 

Existing  contracts  for  procurement  of 
M-16A1  rifles  are  scheduled  for  comple- 
tion as  follows:  Harrington  b  Richard- 
son, fiscal  year  1969,  November  1970; 
Hydramatic  Division,  Oeneral  Motors 
Corp.,  fiscal  year  1970.  January  1971; 
Colt's,  Inc..  fiscal  year  1970,  April  1971. 

It  is  planned  to  negotiate  competitively 
for  the  production  of  M-16  rifles  during 
fiscal  year  1971.  This  would  Include  drop- 
ping all  but  one  manufacturer  of  theee 
weapons.  It  Is  estimated  that  to  main- 
tain three  active  producers  of  M-16  rifles 
during  1971  by  noncompetitive  negoti- 
ated procurement  beginning  after  the 
compl^on  of  existing  contracts,  the 
average  unit  cost  of  the  rifles  would  be 
$141.  the  total  program  cost  would  be 
$363  million,  and  this  would  mean  a 


budget  add-on  of  $9.4  million  to  main- 
tain three  active  producers  during  fiscal 
year  1971. 

If,  however,  the  intent  of  the  cited  pro- 
vision is  to  require  that  all  funds  author- 
ized for  fiscal  year  1971  procurement  of 
M-16A1  rifles  be  used  to  sustain  three 
producers,  an  alternative  method  of  pro- 
curement is  to  make  noncompetitive  ne- 
gotiated awards  to  all  three  producers 
for  a  total  of  253.738  rifles  at  the  mini- 
mum sustaining  rate,  with  delivery  to 
begin  upon  completion  of  existing  con- 
tracts. Average  unit  cost  of  rifles  pro- 
cured in  this  manner  is  estimated  to  be 
$163.50.  Total  program  cost  is  estimated 
to  be  $41.4  million.  A  budget  add-on  of 
$14^  million  would  be  required  to  main- 
tain three  active  producers  in  this 
manner. 

The  Army  flscal  year  1971  budget  re- 
quest for  $27.1  million  Is  now  based  on 
competitive  procurement  of  253,738  rifles 
at  a  unit  cost  of  $107  with  a  delivery 
schedule  of  20,000  rifles  per  month  from 
one  producer.  The  requirement  of  the 
cited  provision  cannot  be  fulfilled  with 
the  option  contained  in  the  House  bill. 

The  Army  states  that  its  proposal  will 
obtain  the  required  rifles  at  the  most 
economical  price  and  sustain  one  pro- 
ducer as  an  active  production  source, 
which  is  all  that  is  required.  The  other 
two  production  sources  would  be  main- 
tained in  a  layaway  status. 

Mr.  AREND6.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  genUeman'  from  Illinois 

(Mr.  FiNDLXY). 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  not 
being  a  monber  of  this  committee,  I 
doubly  appreciate  the  privilege  of  this 
time.  I  realize  that  there  Is  very  little 
enthusiasm  for  prolonging  the  general 
debate  on  this  bill.  Yet  at  the  same  time, 
it  is  highly  important  that  once  in  a 
while  we  take  a  moment  here  in  this 
body  and  reflect  upon  some  fundamental 
questions. 

A  question  that  naturally  arises  from  a 
bill  of  this  character  and  magnitude 
dealing  as  it  does  with  military  hard- 
ware, aircraft,  missiles  of  various  sorts 
and  warships  goes  beyond  the  speciflcs  of 
what  we  are  going  to  provide  to  the  exec- 
utive branch  to  augment  our  defense 
capability.  Even  more  Important,  far 
more  Important,  is  the  question  of  the 
circumstances  under  which  these  forces 
may  be  used  and  the  place  or  places 
at  which  the  decisions  will  be  made. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  a  grave  respon- 
sibility under  the  Constitution  that  I  am 
afraid  we  do  not  very  often  reflect  upon. 
It  is  not  only  the  responsibility  to  raise 
armies  and  provide  a  navy  as  set  forth 
in  article  I,  but  also  to  provide  for  tbe 
regulation  thereof. 

We  can  prcverly  ask  oursdves,  what 
provisions  have  we  made  for  tbe  regula- 
tion of  the  tremendous  military  poten- 
tial that  is  to  be  authorized  by  this  bill? 

What  are  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  may  be  used?  And  this  becomes 
especially  important  In  view  of  the  con- 
cern over  what  may  develop  In  Cam- 
bodia and  the  role  of  the  United  States 
in  the  unfolding  events  there.  Will  arms 
be  used  over  the  air  apace  in  Cambo^ 
manned  by  U.S.  military  personnel?  Is 
it   conceivable   that   our  naval   forces 


would  be  Involved  In  any  way  In  opera- 
tions Immediately  off  the  coast  of  Cam- 
bodia? 

What  have  we  provided?  Under  our 
Constitution  have  we  seen  things  change 
so  radically  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  by  virtue  of  his  position 
as  Commander  in  Chief  has  In  effect  a 
4-year  blank  check  on  the  use  of  these 
military  forces? 

Three  years  ago,  I  believe  it  was.  on 
a  similar  military  procurement  bill,  I 
asked  for  time  and  asked  the  ranking 
members  of  this  committee  if  they  knew 
of  any  limitation  placed  upon  the  Presi- 
dent as  Commander  in  Chief  in  what  he 
could  do  with  these  military  forces,  and 
I  raise  that  same  question  today.  Then 
the  answer  was  that  no  limits  existed. 
Today  are  there  really  any  practical 
limits  on  the  uses  the  President  of  the 
United  States  may  make  of  what  is  pro- 
vided in  this  bill?  Would  anyone  llkie  to 
respond  to  Uiat  question?  Are  there  any 
restrictions  upon  the  scope  of  operations 
by  the  Commander  in  Chief  in  using 
these  military  forces?  Can  he  send  them 
anjrwhere  for  any  purposes  he  deems 
proper? 

Put  it  another  way:  What  is  the  real 
role  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
in  approaching  these  fundamental  deci- 
sions, in  regard  to  the  awesome  power  of 
the  sword? 

I  do  not  see  anyone  Jumping  to  his 
feet  to  respond  to  that  question.  In  fact, 
that  inclination  not  to  respond  deepens 
my  concern.  Have  we  really  completely 
abdicated  our  responsibility  for  making 
fimdamental  decisions  on  military  pol- 
icy? Certainly  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  gave  us  that  responsibility 
when  we  took  the  oath  of  office  here, 
and  yet  what  have  we  done,  and  what 
are  we  doing? 

Well,  there  are  circumstances,  of 
course,  in  which  the  Congress  cannot  be 
consulted  before  military  force  is  used 
by  the  Commander  In  Chief.  It  woold 
not  be  practical  for  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  have  to  nm  to  Congress 
to  get  approval  before  he  could  respond 
to  an  attack  thrown  our  way  by  the  So- 
viet Union  or  someone  else.  It  is  also  very 
clear  that  he  has  a  responsibility  to  pro- 
tect the  lives  of  TJS.  citizens  and  to  some 
extent  their  property  beyond  our  borders. 

In  those  circumstances  he  has  respon- 
sibility as  well  as  the  authority  to  use 
military  force.  But  would  anyone  argue 
that  these  opportunities,  available  to  the 
Commander  in  Chief,  are  open  ended? 
I  think  to  the  contrary:  If  we  think  about 
it  we  would  Instead  argue  that  those 
must  be  strictly  construed,  and  the  Pres- 
ident must  not  use,  imder  the  guise  of 
repelling  attack,  mllltaiy  force  well  be- 
jrond  what  Is  necessary,  or  In  a  similar 
way  in  protecting  the  lives  of  TJJB. 
citizens. 

There  are  responsibilities  placed  upon 
the  President  under  treaty  and  other 
legislative  enactment  Ibr  example,  the 
North  Atiantic  Treaty  is  unique;  I  think 
imique  in  all  human  history,  because,  in 
effect,  it  extends  the  borders  of  tbe 
United  States  to  encompass  all  at  the  14 
nations  bnmght  together  under  tbe 
North  Atlantic  Tteaty.  An  attack  upon 
the  territory  of  any  of  these  other  coun- 
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tries  Is  automatically  to  be  regarded,  by 
otir  Comm&nder  In  Chief,  as  an  attack 
upon  our  own  territory,  and  we  have  in 
advance  given  the  President  not  only  the 
authority  but  the  responsibility  to  re- 
spond to  any  such  attack. 

But  I  submit  that  this  is  the  one  and 
only  such  treaty  to  which  the  President 
can  look  for  authority  in  using  military 
forces  without  specific  approval  of  the 
Congress,  beyond  the  elementary,  obvi- 
ous needs  to  repel  attack  and  protect 
U.S.  lives. 

These  are  things  that  we  ought  to  be 
thinking  about  as  Members  of  this  body, 
under  our  responsibility  under  article  I 
of  the  Constitution,  the  fundamental  re- 
sponsibility to  make  policy  decisions  on 
war  and  peace. 

Because  in  truth,  it  may  be  that  we  are 
in  an  interim  period  in  which  the  some- 
what restricted  conflict  that  we  refer  to 
as  the  Vietnam  war  may  be  broadened 
and  become  the  Indochina  war.  What 
will  be  the  role  of  the  United  States  in 
that  case?  What  should  the  President 
do  in  this  hour  about  aiding  the  forces 
that  have  undertaken  an  operation  on 
Cambodian  territory?  What  is  the  limit 
of  his  authority  to  deal  in  this  field? 

It  may  well  be  that  a  procurement  bill 
that  deals  with  only  the  nuts  and  bolts 
of  our  military  force  is  hardly  the  place 
to  deal  with  fundamental  policy,  but  I 
observe  to  my  dismay  and  regret  that 
the  Congress  rarely  deals  with  questions 
of  fimdamental  policy  in  the  military 
field.  We  seem  content  with  the  relatively 
passive  role  of  supply  sergeant  to  our 
military  needs.  Neglect  does  absolve  us  of 
responsibility,  and  especially  in  this  hour 
when  decisions  on  our  participation  In 
Cambodian  events  may  be  made  by  the 
executive  branch. 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding,  and  want  to  express 
my  appreciation  to  him  for  his  valuable 
comments  today.  Millions  of  Americans 
are  shocked  and  dismayed  by  the  news 
of  the  President's  Imprudent  extension  of 
our  military  Involvement  in  Southeast 
Asia.  What  strange  routes  we  travel  on 
the  way  to  withdrawal  from  Vietnam. 

In  this  constituti(nial  Repul>lic  the  will 
of  the  people  cannot  be  ignored  endlessly 
without  eating  away  at  the  framework 
of  the  Nation.  The  Constitution  specifies 
how  we  are  to  go  to  war.  It  does  not  au- 
thorize Presidents  to  wage  imilateral 
wars  without  the  explicit  approval  of  the 
Congress.  Tou  would  think  this  limita- 
tion would  be  observed  with  special  care 
by  Presidents  who  tout  themselves  as 
strict  constructionists  and  who  were 
elected  on  pledges  to  bring  peace. 

Be  that  as  it  may.  this  is  a  tragic  de- 
cision for  the  American  people,  and  the 
way  it  has  been  made  adds  to  the  dan- 
gers confronting  us. 

Mr.  FENDLET.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  must 
say  I  believe  the  President  under  the 
implied  req^onsibility  to  protect  n.S. 
lives  can  certainly  Justify  some  military 
operations  in  Cambodia  but  only  to  the 
extent  that  these  are  required  by  our 
Vietnamlzation  program,  our  program 


under  which  all  combat  forces  are  to  be 
withdrawn  from  South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Hicks),  a  memt>er  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  HICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to 
me  we  are  all  interested  In  the  same 
thing  and  that  is  that  we  should  not 
spend  a  dollar  more  on  defense  than  we 
need  to  spend.  But.  of  course,  that  is  the 
point  where  we  get  into  difficulty. 

A  dollar  more  spent  on  defense  than  is 
absolutely  necessary  is  a  dollar  wasted. 
But  where  can  you  say  for  sure  that  we 
have  spent  too  much  money?  Congress 
has  to  act  as  a  judgment  body.  To  reach 
a  proper  Judgment  on  such  a  vital  mat- 
ter, thorough  debate  is  required.  That  we 
have  had  today.  I  think  in  the  past  we 
have  cut  off  debate  too  early.  I  think  in 
the  past  we  have  not  permitted  those  who 
are  in  opposition  to  express  their  opposi- 
tion. Today,  all  Members  who  seriously 
desired  to  voice  an  opinion  in  opposition 
to  the  measure  under  consideration  were 
given  the  opportunity  to  do  so. 

And  that  is  as  it  should  be  for  a  pro- 
gram— if  it  is  a  good  program — Is  just  as 
good  at  the  end  of  extended  debate  as  it 
is  when  debate  is  cut  off  while  Members 
still  desire  to  be  heard. 

This  bill  for  about  $20  billion  is  a  very 
expensive  bill.  That  is  certainly  true  if 
you  look  at  it  from  the  basis  that  we 
should  not  spend  a  dollar  for  defense — 
and  a  lot  of  people  seem  to  take  that  at- 
titude. They  seem  to  start  from  the 
premise — weU,  we  do  not  need  it  and, 
therefore,  we  are  wasting  it  if  we  spend 
it.  But  I  am  not  one  who  subscribes  to 
the  theory  that  all  money  spent  for  de- 
fense is  unnecessary,  wasteful,  and 
wrong. 

The  subcommittee  upon  which  I  have 
the  privilege  to  serve  Is  chaired  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Pucx)  and 
that  subcommittee  as  of  this  year  has 
been  given  jurisdiction  over  hearings  on 
research  and  development  funds. 

Roughly  a  third  of  this  $20  billion 
procurement  bill  that  we  have  before  us 
today  goes  to  research  and  development. 
Certainly  if  we  are  seriously  Interested 
in  the  security  of  this  country,  we  must 
be  interested  in  the  best  bill  that  we  can 
possibly  get  for  research  and  develop- 
ment, for  that  is  where  our  security  is 
going  to  come  from  down  the  road  5 
years,  10  years,  15  years  from  now.  There 
Just  is  no  question  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has  now  reached  at  least  equality  with 
this  country  in  funds  spent  on  research 
and  development  and  very  likely  our  ef- 
forts are  being  exceeded.  That,  to  me,  is 
probably  the  most  serious  aspect  of 
this  bill.  If  we  faU  short  at  all  in  it.  I 
think  it  Is  in  the  area  of  research  and 
development. 

If  the  Soviets  gain  superiority  at  that 
point,  then,  in  the  long  nm.  some  years 
down  the  road,  we  do  become  most  in- 
secure. The  fact  that  we  have  no  ongoing 
war  with  the  Soviets  nor  apparently 
none  Immediately  over  the  horizon.  I 
think  we  tend  to  get  into  the  attitude 
that  there  is  no  real  need  to  spend  really 
large  amounts  for  defense. 

But  Caechoslovakla  occurred  recently 
enough  so  that  we  all  should  be  dis- 
abused of  that  Idea. 


Because  of  the  tendency  to  feel  we 
really  do  not  need  to  spend  for  defense, 
I  fear  that  we  have  pared  our  research 
and  development  budget  probably  a 
little  thlimer  than  we  actually  should 
have.  I  feel  that  we  must  keep  our  re- 
search budget  strong  and  to  do  that  we 
should  have  authorized  considerably 
more  money  for  that  part  of  our  Nation's 
defense  efTort  than  we  have  in  this  bill. 
As  this  bill  comes  to  us  today,  probably 
some  amount  could  be  shifted  here  or 
there  without  adverse  effect  but  on 
balance  it  is  a  good  procurement  bill. 
I  support  it  in  every  respect  except  one, 
and  that  is  the  one  to  which  I  was  op- 
posed in  the  past — the  ABM — and  I  shall 
be  opposed  to  the  ABM  this  time. 

In  all  other  respects  I  urge  passage  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  KINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  five  members  of  the 
committee  signed  separate  views  opposing 
the  deployment  of  the  Safeguard  ABM. 

Because  I  think  some  of  the  statements 
and  implications  in  the  views,  while  I 
am  sure  they  were  honestly  arrived  at, 
are  incorrect,  I  take  this  time  to  provide 
some  clarification. 

The  additional  views,  by  a  bit  of  com- 
plicated mathematics,  arrived  at  a  cost 
growth  of  $2.3  billion  for  the  system.  The 
figxu-es  here,  however,  are  incorrect.  The 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  pointed  out 
to  our  committee  a  cost  growth  totaling 
$1.6  billion.  This  Is  the  difference  in  the 
estimated  cost  of  the  system  this  year 
as  compared  to  the  estimate  last  year.  It 
should  be  understood  that  this  cost 
growth  occurs  over  the  8  years  or  so  dur- 
ing which  a  full  system  would  be  devel- 
oped. 

However,  in  their  dissenting  views, 
the  opponents  added  $500  million  to  that 
figure  for  the  development  of  the  im- 
proved Spartan.  In  point  of  fact,  the  cost 
of  the  improved  Spartan  was  already  in- 
cluded in  the  cost  estimates  for  last  year 
and  for  this  yecur  so  it  would  not  be  a  cost 
growth  in  addiUon  to  the  $1.6  billion 
estimate  made  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. In  addition,  the  cost  estimate  for 
the  Spartan  Is  not  a  cost  growth  but 
simply  an  estimate  of  what  might  be 
spent  for  the  missile  over  the  life  of  the 
development  of  the  Safeguard. 

In  addition,  the  $200  million  added  for 
the  new  small  radar  is  an  estimate  of 
what  the  development  of  such  radar 
might  cost  if  it  is  determined  to  be 
needed.  Since  no  decision  has  as  yet  been 
made  on  the  design  or  the  deplojrment  of 
the  small  radar,  it  would  hardly  be  fair 
to  include  it  as  a  cost  growth.  And  even 
if  it  is  eventually  developed,  the  esti- 
mated cost  is  not  as  I  said,  a  cost  growth, 
but  the  initial  estimate  of  the  radar  cost. 

In  other  words,  the  opponents  have 
added  $700  million  to  a  cost  growth  esti- 
mate which  are  not  really  cost  growths 
at  all. 

That  kind  of  careless  approach  to  the 
facts  may  have  something  to  do  wrlth  the 
opponents  not  being  able  to  understand 
the  merits  of  the  system. 

The  additional  views  accuse  the  sys- 
tem of  using  a  total  of  102.000  people. 
It  Is  hard  to  determine  what  they  are 
trying  to  prove  here  since  the  figure  is 
merely  a  lumping  together  of  all  of  those 
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who  would  be  used  to  operate  it  once  it  is 
in  place. 

The  statement  claims  that  last  year 
the  estimate  of  SS-9's  was  255  and  that, 
therefore,  there  has  only  been  a  growth 
of  20  over  the  past  year.  The  testimony, 
the  committee  report,  and  all  of  the  rec- 
ords last  year  show  clearly  that  the  esti- 
mate at  that  time  was  255  and  that  in 
fact  the  Soviets  have  put  in  pl£u:e  an 
additional  50  missiles  over  the  past  year. 
Again,  a  needless  disregard  for  facts. 

The  additional  views  claim  that  the 
Safeguard  will  have  a  deleterious  effect 
on  the  SALT  talks.  They  claimed  the 
same  thing  last  year  and,  of  course,  the 
SALT  talks  went  ahead.  They  present  no 
evidence  to  show  that  the  Safeguard 
would  hinder  SALT  talks  this  year.  In 
attempting  to  show  that  the  defense  of 
our  Minuteman  forces  are  not  necessary, 
the  opponents  attribute  remarkable  sur- 
vivability to  the  manned  bomber.  I  find 
this  rather  curious.  And  some  of  the  op- 
ponents also  opposed  the  development  of 
a  new  manned  bomber  although  our  last 
B-52  came  off  the  production  line  in 
1962  and  will  be  of  limited  effectiveness 
by  the  time  the  Soviet  threat  is  fully  de- 
veloped in  the  late  1970'b. 

In  any  case,  it  should  be  clear  that  the 
assumption  is  made  here  by  the  dissi- 
dents that  one  deterrent  force — the  nu- 
clear missUe  firing  submarine  will  be  a 
sufBcient  deterrent.  I  do  not  think  the 
House  would  be  prepared  to  risk  the 
country's  seciuity  on  that  assumption. 

'Hie  opponents  made  a  seriously  inac- 
curate charge  when  they  accused  the 
President  of  changing  rationale  for  the 
ABM.  This  Is  simply  not  true.  The  pur- 
poses the  President  listed  for  the  system 
last  year  are  the  same  as  those  he  listed 
this  year.  The  opponents  go  into  a  cu- 
rious bit  of  computation  to  determine 
that  the  system  would  be  wholly  inade- 
quate from  a  technological  standpoint 
and  could  be  easily  defeated  by  the  Rus- 
sian ICBM's  with  MIRV  warheads. 

I  am  continuously  mystified  as  to  how 
the  system  could  hurt  the  SALT  talks, 
escalate  the  arms  race,  and  generally  up- 
set the  Russians  so  much  if  it  is  not  going 
to  woiiE  anyhow  as  the  opponents  claim. 
Without  downgrading  the  opponents  as 
military  experts,  I  think  it  is  safe  to 
assume  that,  if  they  have  figured  out 
how  to  defeat  the  system,  the  Soviets 
have  figured  out  how  to  defeat  it  also. 

In  point  of  fact,  of  course,  we  are  in 
the  \mf  ortunate  position  of  being  unable 
to  assimie  that  the  Soviets  will  fie^t  a 
war,  according  to  the  calculations  of  our 
Member  from  California  and  his  col- 
leagues. But  I  would  point  out  that,  in 
order  to  make  the  arguments  technically 
correct,  the  gentlemen  assume  a  capa- 
bility on  the  part  of  the  Russians  to  put 
in  only  three  MIRV'ed  warheads  on  the 
SS-8  but  possibly  as  many  as  20  to  25. 
I  would  also  point  out  that  these  are  the 
same  gentlemen  who  tell  us  that  the 
SS-9  is  not  a  serious  threat  to  our  own 
deterrent  force. 

I  would  point  out  further  that  in  esti- 
mating the  Soviets  eould  by  the  mld- 
1970's  have  a  force  capable  of  icnnr.Hng 
out  over  90  percent  of  our  Minuteman 
missiles,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  as- 
sumed three  warheads  of  each  SS-8 — or 


12  to  1,500  In  toto.  The  opponents  are 
assuming  something  in  the  nature  of 
eight  to  10,000  warheads  but,  at  the  same 
time,  are  able  to  conclude  that  the  threat 
is  less  than  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
states. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  only  assume  that 
this  is  the  new,  new  math. 

The  opponents  also  actribute  to  the 
Chinese  the  ability  to  develop  penetra- 
tion aids  easily  and  swifty — although,  of 
course,  these  are  also  the  men  who  tell 
us  the  Chinese  do  not  constitute  a  seri- 
ous threat. 

Mr.  Chairman,  developing  reliable 
penetration  aids  is  not  cheap  and  it  is 
not  easy.  And  while  I  do  not  want  to 
imderestimate  the  Chinese  technological 
ability,  we  have  no  reason  to  assume  they 
can  develop  Penaids  in  one-quarter  the 
time  it  took  us  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  conclusion,  let  me 
point  out  something  in  relation  to  the 
technological  arguments  that  we  said  in 
our  report  last  year  and  which  many  peo- 
ple have  forgotten : 

THK  CHAII.ENCE  TO  THE  ATTACKEB 

What  has  impressed  the  committee  is 
that  the  final  conclusion  cannot  be  based 
on  a  series  of  limited  assumptions.  As- 
siuning  the  worst,  the  ABM  could  be 
a  catastrophic  failure  and  the  enemy 
could  get  his  missiles  through  and  de- 
stroy our  deterrent  force.  But  the  enemy 
cannot  make  his  plans  on  the  basis  of 
such  assumptions  that  give  the  benefit  of 
all  doubts  to  his  capability  and  the  least 
advantage  of  all  of  our  defense  capabili- 
ties. 

The  existence  of  the  ABM  that  would 
require  an  enemy  to  resort  to  decoys, 
chaff,  and  other  penetration  devices 
would,  of  itself,  lessen  the  level  of  attack, 
since  the  portion  of  the  rocket  devoted 
to  carrying  penetration  aids  cannot 
carry  nuclear  warheads.  With  a  small 
warhead,  greater  accuracy  is  required 
and  the  offense's  Job  is,  therefore,  com- 
plicated. This  is  what  is  referred  to  as 
"virtual  attrition,"  and  it  wiU  result 
whether  or  not  the  ABM  system  actually 
works. 

The  penetration  aids  and  other  devices 
for  assuring  the  delivery  and  accuracy 
of  missiles  are  extremely  complex  and 
complicated  and  involve  thousands  of 
parts  and  himdreds  of  things  that  can  go 
wrong.  Just  as  is  the  case  with  a  defensive 
program.  It  is  true  that  our  ABM  caimot 
be  tested  imder  operational  conditions, 
but  it  Is  equally  true  that  all  of  the 
enemy's  offensive  support  and  penetra- 
tion aids  cannot  be  so  tested  either.  What 
an  enemy  does  need  if  he  is  planning  a 
first  strike  attack  is  certainty  and  he 
must,  therefore,  assume  the  most  pessi- 
mistic capabilities  for  his  own  force  and 
the  most  optimistic  capabilities  for  a 
defending  force.  Since  it  would  greatly 
reduce  any  sense  of  certainty  that  the 
enemy  might  have  about  the  success  of 
his  attack,  the  ABM,  with  all  of  Its  pre- 
sumed faults,  provides  sm  important  de- 
terrent to  nuclear  attack. 

Idr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Brat). 

Mr.  BRAT.  Mr.  Chairman,  nothing  is 
more  important  for  the  future  of  man- 
kind than  the  avoidance  of  nuclear  war. 
The  purpose  of  the  Safeguard  ballistic 


missile  defense  Is  to  keep  the  risk  of  nu- 
clear war  at  the  lowest  possible  level.  If 
the  risk  begins  to  rise,  as  we  foresee  that 
it  may.  Safeguard  will  provide  appropri- 
ate protection  for  the  American  deter- 
rent forces  and  will  reduce  the  risk  again 
to  the  present  low  levels. 

Today  the  risk  is  no  doubt  extremely 
low.  Both  the  United  States  and  the  So- 
viet Union  are  able  to  guarantee  beyond 
any  possible  doubt  that  an  attacker  of 
either  country  would  be  destroyed  by  a 
retaliatory  blow.  In  the  face  of  this  un- 
questioned ability  of  both  coimtries  to 
retaliate,  there  could  be  no  rational  rea- 
son for  one  suddenly  to  attack  the  other. 

Until  workable  arms  control  agree- 
ments exist,  the  preservation  of  this  mu- 
tual deterrence  is  the  only  practical  way 
to  insure  survival  of  the  people  of  both 
countries. 

There  is  today  a  rough  balance  of  de- 
terrent forces,  a  rough  stability  of  the 
mutual  deterrent  threats.  Safegiiard  is 
designed  to  maintain  our  deterrence  no 
matter  what  the  Soviet  leaders  may  wish 
to  do  to  change  the  balance — but  at  the 
same  time  encourage  the  Soviet  leaders 
to  accept  the  balance,  and  accept  the 
deterrence,  and  move  realistically  to- 
ward arms  control  agreements. 

Today,  the  United  States  has  more 
warheads;  the  Soviet  Union  has  larger 
warheads.  In  total  explosive  power  the 
two  nuclear  giants  are,  for  all  practical 
purposes  of  deterrence,  about  equal.  Our 
policy  is  to  maintsdn  an  equali^,  a  bal- 
ance. We  are  not  adding  to  the  number 
of  American  offensive  missiles  and  bomb- 
ers; we  are  not  threatening  to  over- 
whelm the  Soviet  retaliatory  missiles  and 
bombers;  and  we  are  not,  conversely,  per- 
mitting the  Soviets  to  threaten  to  over- 
whelm our  retaliatory  forces. 

In  other  words,  the  Kremlin  leaders 
can  see  that  the  United  States  has  a  re- 
sponsible, deterrent  nuclear  war  policy 
and  that  it  is  protecting  its  deterrent 
weapons. 

Our  understanding  of  Soviet  nuclear 
war  policies  is  not  at  all  clear,  however. 
We  see  certain  restraints  in  Soviet  ac- 
tions and  words  which  give  us  hope  that 
the  Soviet  Union  also  has  a  deterrent 
policy,  but  we  see  other  actions  which 
give  us  concern.  Specifically,  we  see  the 
Soviets  installing  Itu-ge  numbers  of 
weapons  which  are  well  suited  for  an  at- 
tack on  Minuteman. 

We  have  no  way  of  knowing  what  the 
continued  installation  and  improvement 
of  these  weapons  mean.  To  be  prudent, 
we  must  hedge  against  the  possibility 
that  the  Soviet  leaders  do  have  as  a  na- 
tional policy;  that  they  may  be  moving 
to  attain  a  first  strike  capability,  and 
thus  attempting  to  erode  our  deterrent 
capability.  We  must  protect  oiu:  deter- 
rent forces  against  whatever  the  Soviet 
leaders  may  intend  but  add  this  protec- 
tion in  a  way  that  will  encourage  the 
Soviets  to  adopt  and  maintain  a  deter- 
rent policy  and  agree  on  arms  control. 

The  Safeguard  program,  the  ballistic 
missile  defense  recommended  by  the 
President  to  the  Congress,  is  specifically 
planned  and  configured  to  provide  the 
appropriate  kind  of  protection. 

There  are  five  essential  elements  to 
the  Safeguard  defensive  system.  There 
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are  two  radars,  one  to  detect  and  track 
Incoming  wsu^heads  at  long  distance  and 
calculate  a  point  of  Intercept  and  an- 
other shorter-range  radar  to  do  the  same 
thing  for  close-range  intercepts.  The  In- 
terceptions are  carried  out  by  two  mis- 
siles, the  long-range  Spartan  and  the 
fast,  short-range  Sprint.  The  radars  and 
weapons  are  tied  together  by  the  fifth 
essential  element,  the  data  processing 
sjstem. 

This  combination  of  radars,  missiles, 
and  command  and  control  system  gives 
an  effective  and  flexible  defense  against 
a  small  number  of  missiles  over  a  wide 
area  or  against  a  large  number  aimed 
at  Mlnuteman  fields  or  bomber  bases — 
that  is.  a  light  area  defense  and  a  point 
defense  or  terminal  defense  which  can 
be  made  as  light  or  as  heavT  as  is  needed 
to  protect  our  missiles  and  bombers  from 
whatever  level  of  attack  seems  possible. 

The  defense  of  bombers  and  missiles  Is 
Intended  to  show  the  Soviets  that  they 
cannot  reduce  the  survivability  of  our 
deterrent  weapons  and  thereby  raise  the 
risk  of  thermonuclear  war. 

The  light  overall  defense  which  a  full 
Safeguard  Installation  could  provide 
would  give  us  protection  against  another 
eventuality.  Some  other  coimtry.  Red 
China,  for  instance,  could  build  an  ICBM 
force  which  could  threaten  our  people. 
Such  an  offense  could  be  stopped  by  Safe- 
guard. This  Is  fully  within  the  capabil- 
ities of  present  defensive  technology.  We 
cannot  determine  whether  Communist 
China  or  some  other  country  would  In 
fact  threaten  to  use  ICBM's  against  us. 
but  a  def etue  Is  feasible  and  there  Is  no 
logic  in  fsdllng  to  defend. 

Safeguard  can  carry  out  Its  assigned 
defensive  tasks  with  a  high  degree  of  con- 
fidence of  success.  The  components  are 
the  product  of  a  decade  of  intensive  re- 
search and  development.  They  have  been 
tested  In  operational  or  prototype  form, 
and  they  work  well.  The  next  necessary 
step  is  to  take  the  components  out  of  the 
laboratory  and  test  range,  put  them  to- 
gether on  operational  sites,  test  them 
realistically,  shakedown  the  integrated 
system  and  make  It  work.  We  can  test  it 
against  a  massive  Soviet  "attack"  simu- 
lated by  electronic  tapes  made  of  actual 
Soviet  missile  and  warhead  shots.  Scien- 
tists and  technicians  who  have  actually 
studied  the  details  of  the  Safeguard  say 
that  there  are  no  unresolved  technical 
problems.  But  the  shakedown  period  will 
be  needed. 

This  Is  an  Important  objective  of  the 
first  phase  of  the  President's  program. 
Congress  authorised  two  instaUatlons, 
(me  at  the  Malmstrom.  Mont.,  Minute- 
man  field:  another  at  the  Orand  Porks, 
N.  Dak.,  BAlnuteman  field.  These  two 
Installatlans  will  provide  the  necessary 
Integrated  testing  and  shakedown  and 
win  also  provide  a  base  upon  which  ad- 
ditional protection  could  be  built,  when 
It  is  needed. 

Both  sites  will  be  completed  by  early 
1975.  Howerer,  the  potential  threat  risk 
is  Increasing,  and  It  Is  felt  that  those 
two  installations  are  not  enough.  There 
is  a  need  for  further  protection,  the 
Saf  egiiard  system  should  be  eztendied  to 
at  least  another  lilniiteman  field  at  this 


time  at  Whiteman  AFB.  Similarly,  if  the 
third-country  ICBM  threat  materialized, 
Ught  but  effective  Safeguard  protection 
could  be  extended  to  the  American  pop- 
ulation. 

Meanwhile,  arms  control  talks  might 
diminish  the  risk  of  war.  In  that  case. 
Safeguard  protection  of  Mlnuteman  and 
bombers  might  not  be  needed. 

Or,  arms  control  talks  could  fail.  In 
that  case.  Safeguard  would  be  available 
to  protect  the  American  deterrent  forces 
to  whatever  degree  was  necessary.  There 
are  several  basic  questions  that  should 
be  addressed  before  making  up  ones 
mind  about  Safeguard. 

Can  it  be  delayed?  No,  not  without  de- 
laying the  installation  of  the  initial  sites 
beyond  the  tune  when  the  risk  could  be 
rising  unacceptably  high.  A  delay  in  the 
program  for  1  year  would  result  in  at 
least  a  2-year  delay  in  the  operational 
readiness  of  the  first  phase  and  of  the 
full  system.  Production  of  components 
is  going  on;  people  are  trained;  mo- 
mentum has  been  generated  as  the  re- 
sult of  the  Initial  decision  and  congres- 
sional action  in  1967  to  go  ahead  with 
the  Sentinel  program.  This  buildup  would 
have  to  start  all  over  if  the  program  were 
to  be  delayed  significantly  now.  To  delay 
completion  of  the  first  phase  until  1976 
and  of  the  full  defense  until  1980  would 
be  to  take  a  dangerous  gamble  with  the 
security  of  the  country. 

But  are  there  better  ways  to  get  the 
same  defense?  No.  not  without  the  same 
dangerous  delay  and  not  without  stim- 
ulating the  arms  race  which  we  are  at- 
tonptlng  to  end. 

Will  the  Safeguard  system  work?  Suc- 
cess seems  assured.  Tests  of  the  compo- 
nents have  gone  well.  Meanwhile,  the 
scientific  and  technical  community  has 
been  analyzing  and  criticizing  the  Safe- 
guard components,  tactics,  and  rationale 
over  a  10-year  span.  Their  critiques  have 
been  most  helpful  Modifications  have  re- 
sulted. However,  since  the  current  public 
discussion  started  early  this  year,  no  new 
or  unresolved  points  have  been  raised. 

America's  long-range  nuclear  retalia- 
tory weapons  are  truly  vital  to  us.  If 
their  effectiveness  were  ever  to  be  ques- 
tioned seriously  by  a  potential  enemy, 
the  lives  of  most  of  us  could  be  in  Jeop- 
ardy. Therefore,  a  decision  to  offer  extra 
protection  to  those  weapons  should  be 
made  calmly  and  rationally.  That  is  the 
way  President  Nixon  made  his  decision 
on  Safeguard.  He  Is  asking  Congress  for 
a  protection  which  will  help  keep  the  risk 
of  a  war  as  low  as  possible,  will  encourage 
the  Soviets  to  discuss  arms  control  seri- 
ously, will  use  the  best  technology  avail- 
able in  the  most  effective  way,  and  will 
meet  the  minimum  needs  but  only  the 
minimum  needs. 

Safeguard  is  an  essential  response  to 
an  unnecessary  and  Intolerable  risk. 

Ui.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  6 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Davis) . 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Oeorgla.  I  thank  the 
Chairman  for  having  yielded  S  minutes. 
I  would  like  to  use  a  familiar  plirase  at 
the  outset,  and  that  Is  this:  "I'd  like  to 
make  one  thing  perfectly  clear,"  and 
that  Is  that  I  represent  the  district  In 


which  the  C-5A  is  made.  Having  estab- 
lished that  fact,  I  would  like  to  lay  be- 
fore you  some  facts  that  are  true  of  the 
C-5A  which  will  bear  scrutiny  of  minds 
less  prejudiced  than  mine. 

No.  1,  I  would  like  to  point  out  a  fact 
which  has  not  been  emphasized  enough, 
in  my  Judgment. 

It  was  contained  in  the  remarks  made 
by  the  Chairman  of  tlie  Armed  Services 
Committee  at  the  beginning  of  the  day, 
and  it  consists  of  the  wording  of  the  isist 
paragraph  of  a  letter  from  the  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Defense,  Mr.  David  Packard, 
to  the  Chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  of  the  House,  the  Honorable 
Mendel  Riveks,  dated  AprU  14,  1970, 
which  reads  as  follows: 

ThU  additional  funding — 

And  this  refers  to  the  $200  million 
which  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Pike)  and  certain  of  his  colleagues 
have  served  notice  they  will  endeavor  to 
delete — 

viu  not  be  used  untU  saUsfactory  arrange- 
ments are  concluded  and  are  cleared  with 
the  appropriate  committees  of  the  Congress. 

By  the  phrase  "appropriate  commit- 
tees of  the  Congress'  is  meant,  of  course, 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  of  the 
House,  the  parallel  committee  In  the 
other  body,  and  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees of  the  House  and  of  the  other 
body. 

I  do  not  think  we  can  overemphasize 
this  particular  point,  and  I  will  say  that 
in  the  event  a  settlement  is  iK>t  reached, 
then  under  the  statement  of  the  Chair- 
man and  under  the  position  of  the  Dep- 
uty Secretary  of  Defense  and,  therefore 
I  say  of  the  Department  of  Defense,  this 
$200  million  would  simply  be  put  on  Ice, 
so  to  speak.  The  day  it  would  be  avail- 
able for  expenditure  would  be  the  day 
when  satisfactory  arrangements  had 
been  concluded  between  the  contractor, 
the  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp.,  and  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  and  the  day  upon 
which  approval  of  these  arrangements 
had  been  made  by  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress,  which  I  named 
a  few  moments  ago. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  recognize  my  remarks 
thus  far  have  been  more  or  less  confined 
to  the  amendment  which  I  expect  to  be 
offered,  but  I  would  like  to  address  a 
few  remarks  to  a  larger  view  of  the  mat- 
ter of  the  C-5A.  If  this  $200  million  Ls 
taken  out  of  the  funding,  if  it  Is  deleted, 
then  I  say  that  in  time  we  shall  see  that 
an  effective  throttling  of  the  entire  C-5A 
program  has  taken  place.  To  my  mind 
that  would  be  a  grievous  error  and  a 
grievous  mistake,  not  only  as  regards  the 
defense  posture  of  this  country  but  as  to 
the  future  conquest  of  the  ocean  of  air 
which  has  become  as  vital  a  means  of 
transportation  almost  as  the  famiUar 
water  transportation  which  has  been 
mentioned  a  number  of  times  in  the  de- 
bate today. 

May  I  say  that  at  the  outset  of  the 
C-5  program  the  requirement  was  set  up 
that  an  airplane  be  designed — If  we  will, 
that  It  be  Invented — and  built,  which 
would  be  capaMe  of  taking  off  with  a  pay- 
load  of  130,000  pounds,  of  flying  a  dis- 
tance of  6,000  mllee.  of  landing  on  a 
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dirt  airstrip  4,000  feet  in  length,  of  dis- 
charging its  cargo,  and  of  taking  off 
from  the  same  airstrip,  clearing  a  50- 
foot  obstacle,  and  of  executing  a  return 
flight  of  1,000  miles  without  the  neces- 
sity of  refueling. 

I  might  say  furthermore  that  this  tre- 
mendous ship  of  the  air  can  land  at  an 
approach  speed  of  only  88  knots,  which 
is  slower  actually  than  other  very  small 
airplanes. 

It  is  capable  of  carrying  six  Greyhound 
buses  from  Washington  to  London  and 
at  the  same  time  to  cany  all  of  the  pas- 
sengers that  can  be  carried  by  a  Boeing 
707  aircraft. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Landrttm). 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  the  Seventh 
District  of  Georgia  for  the  excellent 
statement  he  has  made.  Beyond  that,  I 
commend  him  for  the  excellent  study  he 
has  made  of  the  aircraft  industry  and 
on  his  tremendous  capacity  to  under- 
stand and  articulate  the  problems  of  the 
aircraft  industry. 

I  believe  he  is  one  of  the  most  able  men 
In  this  body  from  that  area. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  PLYNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  I  am  ht4>py  to 
yield  to  my  colleague  fr«n  Georgia. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  I  should  like  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  my  colleague 
from  Georgia  <Mr.  Davis)  and  to  say  I 
§'  believe  he  has  made  an  excellent  state- 

x[  ment  relating  to  the  portion  of  the  blU 

which  he  discussed  and  also  relating  to 
one  of  the  amendments  which  we  under- 
stand may  be  offered  tomorrow. 

If  I  may  I  should  like  to  add  to  that 
statement. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tlonan  fn»n  Georgia  has  expired. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  PLYNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  deci- 
sion to  have  the  C-5A  has  been  made,  and 
I,  for  one,  believe  It  was  a  proper  deci- 
sion. I,  for  one,  support  that  decision  to 
proceed  with  the  C-5A  program.  I  hope 
that  it  will  be  fully  implemented  and 
carried  out 

I  am  sure  no  one  regrets  the  so-called 
overrun  more  than  the  gentleman  trom 
Georgia  and  myself.  We  wish  it  had  been 
within  the  projected  figure. 

I  believe  it  should  be  pointed  out  to 
this  oonunittee  that  never  before,  to  my 
knowledge,  in  the  history  of  military  pro- 
curement, have  the  design,  research,  de- 
velopment, test,  eveduatlon,  and  procure- 
ment for  any  given  weapons  system  all 
been  included  in  oae  package.  In  view  of 
this,  I  hope  that  everyone  will  listen  very 
carefully  to  the  debate  which  will  take 
place  on  this  amendment  later  on  today, 
and  that  the  Members  will  reject  the 
amendment  to  delete  the  $200  million. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

I  wish  to  say  I  know  of  no  Member  of 
the  House  or  of  this  committee  who  has 
given  us  more  aid  and  assistance  in  try- 
ing to  find  out  the  problems  confront- 


ing Lockheed  and  the  C-5A  than  the 
distinguished  gentleman  who  represents 
that  district  <Mr.  Davis).  This  is  one  of 
the  reasons  why  I  feel  so  grateful  to  him. 

This  is  a  very  complicated  setup,  as 
to  the  building  of  a  brandnew  aircraft, 
such  as  the  C-141  and  the  C-130.  Over 
the  years  the  gentleman  has  been  of  in- 
estimable help  to  us  in  our  committee  in 
trying  to  obtain  the  C-5A  weapon  sys- 
tem that  is  so  vital  to  our  strategic  mo- 
bUity  capabUlty. 

I  wanted  to  make  this  statement  in 
his  presence,  and  to  thank  him  for  the 
cooperation  he  has  given  us. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
California,  a  member  of  the  committee 
(Mr.  Leggett). 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  support  this  bill.  I  do  not  believe  one 
has  to  take  the  position  that  because  he 
supports  a  $20  billion  defense  bill  he  sup- 
ports an  endless  escalation  of  armed 
conflict  in  Southeast  Asia.  This  Is  not 
an  appropriation  bill  for  the  war  effort 
in  Southeast  Asia.  It  does  not  relate  really 
to  the  effort  in  Cambodia.  It  is  merely 
a  bill  for  research  and  development  and 
hardware  and  certain  things  which  are 
authorized  under  our  section  412. 

However,  I  would  say  that  if  we  do 
not  face  the  fact  that  we  have  reason- 
ably exhausted  ourselves  by  an  expendi- 
ture over  the  past  7  or  8  years  of  $150 
billion  In  Southeast  Asia,  expanding  oiu- 
national  debt  by  $100  billion  for  this 
highly  costly  and  ineffective  effort,  I  am 
afraid  all  of  the  things  we  are  doing  here 
today  will  be  Just  money  poured  down 
the  drain. 

I  think  we  have  to  face  it  that  we  did 
not  have  a  missile  gap  back  in  1962,  as 
indicated,  and  we  have  moved  ahead  now 
to  this  position  we  are  in.  We  were  far, 
far  ahead  of  the  Russians  for  a  long  pe- 
riod of  time  in  many  kinds  of  missilery. 
Of  course,  now  the  Russians  are  coming 
up  in  the  other  half  of  the  arms  race, 
and  this  is  causing  certain  people  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  nervousness  and 
confusion.  I  think  we  have  to  face  the 
fact  that  our  expenditure,  the  cost  in 
effective  expenditure  in  Southeast  Asia, 
has  caused  8.5  percent  inflation  since 
President  Nixon  took  office.  It  has  caused 
700,000  additional  unemployed  since  the 
first  of  the  year.  We  have  foimd  out  that 
we  can  spend  $81  billion  for  defense,  as 
we  did  the  year  before  last,  and  $77  bil- 
lion last  year  and  a  projected  $75  bil- 
lion this  year,  and  we  still  have  this 
famine  in  our  domestic  military  plant 
and  in  our  aerospace  industry.  Why  is  it 
that  Boeing  only  made  $10  million  last 
year  and  General  Dynamics  $2.5  million? 
Why  is  it  that  Lockheed  is  losing  $30 
million?  It  is  because  we  are  misdirect- 
ing otir  national  effort.  I  think  we  have 
found  that  we  can  pour  this  mcmey  down 
the  drain  in  Southeast  Asia  and  it  does 
not  really  inure  to  the  benefit  of  the 
aerospace  industry.  Of  course,  in  our 
shipyards  nationally  we  are  down  about 
10,000  men,  so  our  naval  shipyard  ca- 
pacity is  not  as  strong  this  year  as  it  was 
2  or  3  years  ago.  We  have  this  cleavage 
in  the  American  moral  fabric  which  I 
think  is  one  of  the  strongest  disabilities 
we  have  with  respect  to  our  abiltiy  to 


meet  our  obligati<ms  around  the  world. 
I  would  hope  as  far  as  Cambodia  is  con- 
cerned that  we  do  not  move  as  we  did  in 
Vietnam  before  we  receive  an  endorse- 
ment of  the  commitment  from  both 
Houses  of  the  Congress.  We  moved  into 
Vietnam  first  with  material.  We  were  not 
going  to  send  our  men  in.  Now,  of  course, 
we  are  involved,  or  we  were  at  one  time, 
to  the  extent  of  535,000  men.  Now  we  are 
down  to  430,000  men.  I  certainly  support 
President  Nixon  when  he  says  over  the 
next  year,  after  reviewing  all  of  our  omi- 
mitments  on  the  Indochina  peninsula,  he 
is  directing  the  miUtary  leaders  of  the 
Pentagon  to  reduce  our  posture  in  South- 
east Asia  by  150,000  men.  The  net  effect 
of  that  is  that  our  casixalties  are  going 
down  and  actually  our  posture  is  going 
up,  because  we  are  de- Americanizing  the 
war  and  putting  the  burden  back  on  the 
Vietnamese. 

I  believe  we  have  certain  obligations 
and  commitments  aroimd  the  world,  but 
I  do  not  believe  that  those  commitments 
should  extend  to  countries  without  a 
track  record  in  favor  of  democracy.  In 
Israel  we  foimd  a  valued  democratic  ally 
which  has  shown  a  capability  to  fight  for 
itself  and  to  do  some  g(X)d  with  respect  to 
the  international  balance  of  power.  In 
Cambodia  we  have  a  monarchy  of  several 

hundred  years  that  has  now  evolved 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tlemsm  has  expired. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  >ield 
the  gentleman  an  extra  minute. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  found  that  mon- 
archy evolved  into  a  military  dictator- 
ship which  has  shown  a  tremendous 
capability  in  just  1  month  to  commit 
genocide.  I  do  not  believe  at  this  stage 
of  the  record  that  the  United  States 
should  get  into  an  open-ended  commit- 
ment in  that  area.  The  country  of  Cam- 
bodia, with  a  $3  billion  economy,  while 
it  was  playing  games  with  the  Commu- 
nists for  many  years,  caused  us  no  prob- 
lems, and  merely  because  a  few  generals 
today  opt  for  democracy — and  we  realty 
do  not  know  what  they  mean  by  that, 
becaxise  they  do  not  say  democracy  but 
say  that  they  are  anti-Communist — Just 
because  of  that  I  do  not  think  we  have 
to  jump  to  their  tune. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  present  bill  befoie 
the  House  Is  a  good  bill — $20.3  billion. 
It  is  over  $1  billion  less  than  we  con- 
sidered last  year  and  $2  biUion  less  than 
the  funding  level  in  1969. 

And,  I  sa>  this  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  income  of  the  United  States 
has  gone  up  about  8  percent  a  year  and 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  infiation  has 
overtaken  us  by  8.5  percent  since  we 
had  the  original  budget  that  we  consid- 
ered last  year.  So,  I  do  not  think,  overall, 
it  is  a  bad  bill.  •  do  not  think  you  have 
to  subscribe  to  each  and  every  part  of 
this  bill  merely  because  you  vote  for  the 
bill. 

There  is  one  part  of  it  that  I  think  we 
can  object  to  and  that  Is  the  ABM.  I 
plan  to  particularize  my  remarks  about 
this  program  a  little  bit  later.  We  are 
bujring  again  a  muItibiUion-doIlar  fire 
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department.  We  are  letting  the  Penta- 
gon move  Into  a  program  of  employing 
over  102.000  men  to  build  and  maintain 
this  system  for  the  indefinite  futiire. 

I  think  everyone  who  is  for  economy 
and  military  spending  can  be  for  this 
bill  and  yet  support  the  amendment 
which  I  plan  to  offer. 

Mr.  FDJDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEOGETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  believe  I  heard  the 
gentleman  state  he  did  .lot  beUeve  we 
should  go  in  with  an  open  ended  com- 
mitment in  Cambodia.  To  what  extent 
does  the  gentleman  think  we  should  go 
into  Cambodia? 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  As  the  gentleman  well 
knows,  we  do  face  the  Communists  across 
the  border  at  what  is  called  the  par- 
rot's beak  at  the  present  time  and  we 
chase  them  into  Laos  and  this  kind  of 
activity  I  really  have  no  objection  to. 
I  am  not  trying  to  change  the  war.  On 
the  other  hand.  I  do  not  think  we  have 
any  commitment  to  the  Cambodians  in 
any  shape  whatsoever.  We  have  got  no 
commitment  to  the  Cambodians.  I  do  not 
think  we  ought  to  make  one  here  today. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  PnAsia). 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  spend  my  few  minutes  this  afternoon 
talking  about  the  missile  race,  the  stra- 
tegic nuclear  race  with  the  Soviet  Dnion, 
because  I  believe  that  recent  statements 
made  by  the  administration  are  mislead- 
ing the  American  public. 

I  have  in  the  well  of  the  House  here 
a  chart  which  illustrates  the  compara- 
tive strategic  nuclear  strength  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States.  It 
is  based  on  a  chart  supplied  by  Mr.  Laird 
in  his  posture  statement  in  February  of 
this  year.  The  figures  I  have  here  in  the 
well  are  Mr.  Laird's  flg\u-es  or  those  of 
the  Department  of  £>efense. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  the  Important 
thing  to  note  about  this  chart  Is  that 
in  September  1968  \iit  United  Sfltes  had 
4.200  deliverable  nuclear  devices,  either 
missile  warheads  or  bombs.  The  Soviet 
Union  had  1400.  quite  a  disproportion- 
ate t^iam-r  being  In  favor  of  the  United 
SUtea. 

Then,  a  year  later — Just  some  6 
months  ago — on  September  1.  1969,  the 
United  States  had  gone  down  100  to 
4.100.  I  think  this  is  probably  due  to 
phasing  out  some  of  our  strategic  bomber 
force.  The  Soviets  have  gone  up  by  250 
deliverable  nuclear  devices. 

Th«  point  of  this  chart  is  that  while 
the  Soviet  Union  is  closing  the  gap,  they 
are  not  closing  it  at  the  rate  which  sug- 
gests we  ought  to  be  having  sleepless 
nights.  This  means  it  will  probably  be 
quite  a  few  years  before  thiey  begin  to 
approach  the  United  States  in  deUv»- 
able  nuclear  weapons. 

Now,  I  want  to  show  you  what  we  have 
in  this  bUl.  We  have  in  this  bUl  the  so- 
called  MIRV  program  in  which  we  are 
goinc  to  pot  16  Poseidon  missiles  In  each 
of  SI  sutomarinea.  Bach  Poseklon  will 
cany  10  warheads.  Bach  at  the  Poseklon 
submarines  therefore  will  earry  160  nu- 
clear warheads,  tmekk  capable  of  hitting 
a  separate  target. 


In  other  words,  one  Poseidon-equipped 
submarine  can  destroy  160  Soviet  cities. 
And  lest  one  think  that  the  warheads 
must  be  very  small  when  they  carry  10 
inside  one  nose  cone,  let  me  remind  you 
that  the  power  of  those  warheads  Is  more 
than  double  the  power  of  the  warheads 
dropped  on  Hiroshima  or  Nagasaki. 

When  we  are  through  MIRVing  31 
submarines  we  will  make  a  net  addition 
to  the  UjS.  strategic  nuclear  arsenal  of 
approximately  4,000  separately  target- 
able  nuclear  warheads.  We  are  proceed- 
ing to  do  the  same  thing  with  Minuteman 
m.  In  connection  with  the  Minuteman 
in,  instead  of  10  warheads  there  will  be 
only  three,  but  of  course  of  much  larger 
explosive  power.  And  that  will  add  an 
additional  1.000  deliverable  warheads  to 
the  U.S.  nuclear  arsenal. 

We  have  in  the  works  additions  to  the 
U.S.  nuclear  strength  that  will  bring  us, 
when  we  have  completed  these  programs, 
to  the  total  nuclear  strength  of  over  9.000 
warheads  each  capable  of  being  directed 
to  a  separate  target. 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  wUl  be  glad  to  yield, 
but  first  I  want  to  point  to  this  other 
chart.  Here  is  where  we  have  had  some 
misrepresentation  of  what  the  facts  are. 
For  example.  Dr.  John  Foster  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  who  is  a  very  fre- 
quent spokesman  for  the  Department  of 
Defense  on  strategic  nuclear  weapons, 
who  seems  very  committed  to  one  view- 
point, said  in  a  press  conference  on  Feb- 
ruary 24,  1970,  that  the  growth  in  nu- 
clear capability  of  the  Soviet  Union 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Could  I  have  a  few  more 
minutes.  Mr.  Chairman? 

Mr.  OUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
ranking  minority  member  In  the  com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  (Mr. 
Arknds),  has  some  time  left,  and  he 
wanted  it  known  that  he  was  going  to 
make  that  time  available  to  those  who 
oppose  this  bill  ac^tkaX  there  could  not 
possibly  be  any  charge  that  we  attempted 
to  gag  people  who  wish  to  speak  against 
it  I  therefore  yield  3  additional  minutes 
to  the  genUeman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  very  much  for  the  very 
generous  tender  of  time. 

Dr.  Foster  said  in  the  February  press 
conference  that  an  increase  of  l&O  de- 
Uverable  (H^eratlonal  ICBM's  between 
February  1969  and  February  1970 
matches  peak  rates  of  earlier  years. 

The  facts  are  quite  to  the  contrary.  We 
have  plotted  m  the  tibaxt  with  a  red  line 
the  actual  operational  ICBM's  as  indi- 
cated in  the  posture  statements  from  the 
Department  of  Defense  Itself.  Every  fig- 
ure on  here  Is  from  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

Between  October  of  1966  and  October 
of  1967  the  Soviets  Increased  their  nu- 
clear capability  by  360.  The  following 
year,  from  October  of  1967  to  Septem- 
ber of  1968.  instead  of  380,  the  rate  of  In- 
crease dropped  to  180.  And  then  this  last 
year  the  rate  dropped  to  160.  In  other 
words,  the  rate  of  addltk)n  to  the  Soviet 
arsenal  In  the  last  year  was  half  the  rate 
that  occurred  In  the  beginning  year  of 
their  buildup. 


This  is  directly  contradictory  to  the 
statement  of  Dr.  Foster  that  the  rate  of 
growth  of  the  nuclear  arsenal  was  in 
fact  equal  to  the  earlier  rates  of  growth. 

The  reason  that  I  make  this  point  is 
that  It  is  important  that  we  understand 
as  we  move  ahead  or  propose  to  move 
ahead  with  the  MIRV  program  what  the 
Soviets  are  facing.  They  are  facing  9,000 
deliverable  warheads,  or  bombs,  being 
built  by  the  United  States  compared  to 
their  1,300,  and  still  the  United  States 
continues  to  increase  our  nuclear  ca- 
pabUity. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chahman, 
will  the  genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  The  genUeman 
makes  a  significant  point.  If  I  read  his 
chart  correctly,  he  has  in  black  on  the 
chart  to  which  he  refers,  hard,  cold  sta- 
tisUcs  about  what  we  have  and  about 
what  the  Russians  have. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Taken  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

Mr.  WAGCiONNER.  And  you  have  in 
red  on  this  chart,  you  have  projected  the 
potential  of  the  United  States.  Would 
the  gentleman  care  to  project,  to  be  fair, 
the  potential  of  the  Soviet  Union? 

Mr.  FRASER.  The  Soviet  Union  Is 
tesUng  a  three  headed  war  missile,  I 
think,  for  their  SS-9's. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  am  not  talking 
about  what  they  are  tesUng  in  numbers. 
Would  you  project  what  their  poten- 
tial Is  as  you  have  the  American  po- 
tential? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
Ueman has  expired. 

Mr.  AREND6.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  genUeman  1  more  minute. 

Mr.  FRASER.  The  Department  of  De- 
fense has  indicated  that  over  the  next  2 
years  the  Soviets  may  add  another, 
roughly,  250  or  260  launchers  to  their 
arsenal.  That  Is  the  best  estimate  that 
we  can  get  from  the  writings  that  have 
been  provided  to  us.  That,  of  course, 
would  bring  this  total  up  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  1.500  or  1,600. 

But  the  great  growth,  of  course,  in 
warheads  comes  from  the  MIRVing  of 
our  mlifiri'rt  TUs  is.  of  course,  what 
the  Soviets  are  looking-  at  We  are  Just 
completing  the  testing  of  these  MIRV 
missiles  and  we  have  eight  submarines 
being  retrofitted  for  them  at  this  time. 

So  this  Information  on  U.S.  plans 
is  obviously  what  the  "UBAJEL  baa  In 
mind  as  they  decide  what  they  are  going 
to  do. 

Mr.  8CEADEBERO.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yieldr 

Mr.  FRASSR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 


Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  I  notice  under 
warheads  that  you  have  talked  about 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  again  ezpireo. 

Mr.  AREND8.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  gentleman  1  more  minute. 

Mr.  aCHADEBERO.  Under  the  war- 
heads, you  have  a  relationship  of  4.200 
to  1.100.  Would  you  care  to  tell  us  what 
the  mevatonnage  of  each  of  the  Soviet 
and  the  UJB.  warheads  are?  Are  they 
the  Mmer 

Mr.  FRASBR.  No.  the  Ctovlets  in  land 
based  missiles  have  about  220  SS-9's 
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which  are  capable  of  very  large  mega- 
tonnage,  much  larger  than  can  be  car- 
ried by  any  of  the  UJB.  missiles. 

Those  are  the  missiles  they  are  hoping 
to  MIRV.  If  they  MIRV  them  whether  it 
Is  MIRV  or  MRV— either  way  you  can 
take  It,  in  three  warheads,  of  five  mega- 
tons each — they  are  considerably  larger. 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  You  said — if  they 
are.  Is  there  any  suggestion  that  they 
might? 

Mr.  FRASER.  Well,  the  thrust  power 
of  the  8S-9  is  very  large,  It  is  larger 
than  our  Minuteman  missile,  and  they 
have  been  testing  a  three  warhead  mis- 
sile. 

Mr.  BCHADEBESIO.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tlemrn. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Raitsall),  a  distinguished 
member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
glad  to  have  the  opportunity  to  follow 
the  genUeman  from  Minnesota.  It  will 
enable  me  to  respond  to  some  of  the 
figures. 

A  while  ago  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  was  very  forthright  and  quite 
frankly  stated  that  he  represented  the 
district  where  the  C-SA  was  made  in 
northern  Georgia. 

I  wish  to  be  equally  frank  and  to  tell 
my  colleagues  that  it  is  my  privilege  to 
represent  the  area  in  west-central  Mis- 
souri where  the  Department  of  Defense 
has  Indicated  it  will  deploy  a  new  Safe- 
guard unit,  near  Whlteman  Air  Force 
Bfcse.  not  far  from  Sedalia.  Mo. 

At  no  time  have  I  ever  crusaded  for 
Safeguard  or  in  any  way  urged  that  par- 
ticular location.  I  am  sate  the  selection 
of  the  site  was  the  result  of  careful  plan- 
ning and  the  decision  was  made  quite 
some  time  ago  to  protect  the  nearby 
Minuteman  complex  that  has  been  lo- 
cated in  this  area  for  many  years. 

The  Department  of  Defense  selected 
Whlteman  Air  Force  Base  for  the  loca- 
tion of  a  Saf  egiiard  unit  because  it  would 
protect  our  offensive  ICBM's  nearby  and 
becMise  the  new  Safeguard  imit  at 
Whlteman  would  serve  to  protect  that 
porUon  of  the  middle  west  we  describe  as 
the  Heart  of  America. 

Now  I  think  we  should  refer  bade  to 
the  figures  contained  on  the  chart  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  who  opposes 
the  deplosrment  of  phase  II  of  Safeguard. 

I  wish  he  had  left  his  charts  here  In  the 
well  so  we  could  have  referred  to  them. 

The  last  speaker  tried  to  show  that 
the  United  States  had  not  only  the  4,100 
warheads  everyone  thinks  we  have  but 
that  because  of  MIRV  applied  to  Posei- 
don another  4,000  would  be  added  and 
that  by  conversion  of  our  Minutemen 
missiles  to  Minuteman  III  another  1,000 
warheads  is  added.  The  conclusion  he 
would  have  us  rely  upon  was  that  the 
United  States  does  not  have  4,100  war- 
heads but  in  fact  a  total  of  9,100. 

The  sudden  increase  In  our  offensive 
strength  pictured  by  the  genUeman  is. 
of  course,  purely  In  the  imagination  of 
the  genUeman  from  Minnesota.  All  of  his 
figures  are  speculative  and  conjectural. 
They  are  not  what  we  have  now,  but 
what  could  or  might  be  remotely  possible 
84»— Part  10 


if  all  of  the  steps  were  immediately 
started,  then  carried  forward  to  com- 
ptetioo  to  MIRV  all  of  our  Poseidons  and 
have  all  of  our  ICBM's  converted  to 
Ifinutemen  m's. 

But,  even  if  his  figures  are  acceptable 
after  the  appUcaUon  of  MIRV,  to  all  of 
our  existing  wariieads,  then  his  chart  is 
still  misleading  because  the  premises  of 
his  conclusions  contain  the  fstcts  that 
our  country  will  take  advantage  of  MIRV 
while  the  Soviet  Union  will  make  no 
effort  to  convert  any  of  its  existing  war- 
heads to  mulUple  target  reentry  vehicles. 
That  sort  of  presentation  is  not  only  mis- 
leading but  imless  corrected  is  a  f  alacious 
and  false  conclusion  that  is  dangerous 
to  consider  and  more  dangerous  to  ac- 
cept. 

Moreover,  if  we  must  listen  to  these 
figures  and  be  asked  to  believe  that  the 
United  States  has  suddenly  double  the 
number  of  warheads  that  we  know  we 
have,  the  genUeman  should  have  told 
the  committee  that  either  today  or  to- 
morrow there  will  be  an  amendment  to 
delete  all  of  the  funds  for  deployment 
of  MIRV  and  also  another  so-called  ef- 
ficiency amendment  that  would  reduce 
the  funds  of  this  authorization  by  over 
$1  billion  and  thus  make  the  deployment 
of  MIRV  an  impossibility. 

The  presentation  of  the  genUeman 
from  Minnesota,  I  submit,  is  not  only  mls- 
leadiiig  but  I  suggest  that  he  and  other 
members  of  his  group  will  be  the  first 
to  Eupi>ort  the  elimination  of  funds  for 
the  deployment  of  MIRV  which  he  would 
try  to  have  his  fellow  Members  beUeve 
today  is  either  a  reality  or  will  soon 
become  a  reality.  This  sort  of  reasoning 
and  presentation  cannot  go  unchal- 
lenged. 

The  Safeguard  missile  is  not  for  South- 
east Asia  or  any  place  a  long  way  away. 
The  Safeguard  Is  not  for  Vietnam.  It  Is 
for  oursdves.  It  is  for  our  own  defense. 
It  is  {or  all  of  America,  our  homeland. 

It  seems  appropriate  that  we  recall 
today  a  few  thoughts  we  need  to  remem- 
ber about  the  Safeguard  anti-ballistlc- 
mlssUe  defense  system.  Some  of  the 
critics  of  the  system  seem  to  want  us  to 
believe  that  It  is  not  really  rational  for 
us  to  defend  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. They  see  these  defenses  as  a  "chal- 
lenge" to  our  enemies  to  attack  us.  Now 
that  is  plainly  ridiculous. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  some  recent  his- 
tory In  World  War  n — does  anyone  be- 
lieve that  Hitler  would  have  attacked 
Poland  or  Russia  if  their  defenses  had 
been  strong  enough  to  seriously  affect  the 
outcome?  Or,  that  Japan  would  have  at- 
tacked the  United  States  If  our  Pacific 
defenses  had  been  well  prepared? 

One  plain  and  I  am  sure  provable  fact 
Is  that  our  present  weapons  do  not  now 
provide  us  with  a  good  enough  defense 
that  would  guarantee  the  immunity  of 
our  cities  and  population  to  damage  from 
an  attack.  But,  existing  technology  does 
give  us  the  means  to  protect  sufBclent 
nmnbers  of  our  missile  and  bomber  forces 
to  guarantee  the  destruction  of  any  en- 
emy capable  of  attacking  us.  My  use  of 
the  word  capable  Is  intentional — ^for  we 
must  base  our  decisions  on  the  capabil- 
ities of  our  enemies — not  on  their 
intentions. 


In  all  of  our  human  history  of  compe- 
tition— ^whether  it  be  business  or  war — 
intentions  have  been  always  based  upon 
capMablllties.  It  Is  our  ablUty  to  accurately 
forecast  the  capsUsiliUes  of  our  enemies 
that  In  the  final  analjrsls  governed  the 
decision  by  our  Defense  Department  to 
deploy  the  Safeguard  system. 

In  our  real  world  of  today,  there  are 
hundreds,  if  not  thousands  of  offensive 
missiles,  on  alert,  ready  for  laimch  in 
less  than  a  minute — therefore  it  is  at  oiu: 
peril  to  ignore  the  possibiUty  of  an  ac- 
cidental launch  of  even  one  of  these  mis- 
siles against  our  country.  With  the  Safe- 
guard system,  we  coxild  effectively  de- 
stroy any  such  missile  without  damage 
to  our  lives  or  property.  Such  possibihty 
does,  in  itself.  Jxistify  the  entire  cost  of 
the  system. 

On  an  international  scale,  the  posses- 
sion of  an  ABM  defense  would  prevent 
smaller  countries  from  becoming  nuclear 
superpowers  merely  through  the  posses- 
sion of  a  nuclear  threat — whether  It  be 
a  Polaris  type  submarine  or  hidden 
ICBM's. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  if  we  develop  no 
defense  against  the  enemy's  ICBM's  then 
we  have  no  alternative  but  to  enter  upon 
a  real  arms  race  to  lnsin%  that  our  de- 
structive power  so  clearly  exceeds  that 
of  an  enemy  that  he  will  not  attack  us 
unless  willing  to  sacrifice  his  population 
and  industrial  centers.  With  the  ABM 
defense,  we  can  largely  nullify  whatever 
superiority  in  actual  weapons  the  enemy 
may  have.  On  the  football  field  would  a 
quarterback  throw  a  pass  if  the  oppo- 
sition would  surely  intercept  It  before  it 
reached  its  target? 

Our  critics  argue  that  by  not  having 
any  defense  against  missiles  we  would 
not  "aggravate"  or  Irritate  or  disturb  or 
upset  our  enemies.  Of  course,  if  we  fol- 
lowed such  a  course  and  did  notiilng  we 
would  fill  our  adversaries  with  elation. 
They  would  know  that  our  teclmotegy 
was  confined  to  the  drawing  board  and 
that  we  would  not  apply  future  techno- 
logicid  developments  to  a  system  in  being 
and  thus  keep  it  updated.  They  would 
also  rejoice  in  the  knowledge  that  they 
could  take  advantage  of  technology  and, 
with  such  a  defense,  be  in  a  position  to 
order  us  to  do  as  they  pleased  by  what 
should  be  called  nuclear  blackmail. 

While  the  Safeguard  win  not  protect 
our  cities  against  a  massive  attack,  it 
will  protect  against  a  small  attack — 
such  as  the  type  that  Communist  China 
may  be  able  to  threaten  In  the  1970*8. 
There  is  no  logic  in  denying  all  of  otir 
cities  the  full  and  complete  defense 
now  possible  against  :.uch  an  attack.  But 
that  Is  the  Sentinel  system  and  we  are 
not  talking  about  that  today.  We  have  no 
assurance  that  Communist  CMnese 
"good  will"  if  they  have  such  a  quality, 
Is  going  to  spare  our  cities.  There  is  def- 
inite information  which  reveals  the 
Chinese  are  capable  of  building  ICrBM's 
with  nuclear  warheads.  They  proved 
within  the  last  week  they  can  orWt  a 
space  satellite.  It  Is  now  apparent  that 
tiie  Chinese  could  in  the  not  too  distant 
fotiire  exercise  the  same  Und  of  rradear 
bkMskmafl  that  the  Sovleta  wmild  vat. 

We  must  protect  oiurselves  against 
even  other  countries  which  may  acquire 
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nuclear  weapons  in  the  future.  There 
is  no  lucid  reason  for  us  to  leave  our 
cities  open  to  attack  by  any  small  and 
perhaps  Irrational,  unpredictable,  and  ir- 
responsible enemy  merely  because  we 
cannot  give  ourselves  100-percent  de- 
fense against  massive  attacks. 

The  same  reasoning  applies  to  our 
missile  sites.  Technologically  it  is  pos- 
sible to  preserve  the  necessary  minimum 
number  of  our  Minuteman  missiles  and 
bombers  against  anything  that  any  coun- 
try can  throw  at  us. 

In  1969  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, Mr.  Packard,  said  in  testimony 
before  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices : 

It  la  obvious  that  we  muat  insure  pro- 
tection of  our  people  and  our  resources  to 
the  maximum  extent  possible  against  a  nu- 
clear attack.  Naturally  against  the  U.S.S  R. 
the  means  available  to  us  Is  through  the 
maintenance  of  an  adequate  retaliatory 
force  to  accomplish  deterrence.  That  force 
must  be  such  that  It  can  effect  unacceptable 
damage  on  the  U.S.S.R.  even  under  a  con- 
dlUon  of  first  strike  by  the  U.SJ3.R.  If  its 
retaliatory  effectiveness  is  threatened  In  any 
way.  countermeasurea  must  be  taken  to 
maintain  the  required  effectiveness.  It  must 
be  crystal  clear  to  the  U.S.S.R.  that  we  do 
have  this  capability,  we  intend  to  main- 
tain it,  and  we  do  have  the  Intention  to  use 
it  if  we  are  attacked. 

We  would  be  foolish,  yes,  almost  an 
act  of  stupidity,  not  to  protect  ourselves. 
The  Safeguard  proposal  calls  for  only 
the  minimum  protection  consistent  with 
our  needs.  Without  it.  the  capabilities  of 
our  enemies  will  invite  their  considera- 
tion of  overt  acts. 

Mr.  RIVKRS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  remaining  time  to  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  <  Mr.  Andrkws  > ,  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Alabama  is  recognized  for  8  minutes. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman  and  members  of  the  commit- 
tee, I  support  this  bill,  and  I  thank  my 
friend  from  South  Carolina,  the  dlstin- 
g\iiahed  chairman  of  the  committee,  for 
yielding  me  this  time. 

I  am  burned  up  with  this  war  in  Viet- 
nam, as  I  am  sure  many  of  you  are  and 
most  of  the  American  people  are.  I  stood 
in  the  well  of  this  House  6  or  8  years  ago 
and  predicted  that  if  we  did  not  fight 
to  win.  we  would  be  there  for  20  years. 
We  are  fighting  a  war  today  that,  in  my 
opinion,  should  have  been  won  20  years 
ago  in  Korea  if  this  Nation  had  not 
adopted  a  policy  of  "no  win."  and  if  we 
had  followed  the  advice  of  that  great 
American,  Oen.  Douglas  MacArthur.  The 
enemy  is  the  same — the  Communists.  The 
principle  is  the  same — trying  to  stop 
the  flow  of  the  tide  of  communism. 

Several  days  ago  our  committee  was 
told  that  as  of  last  October  the  Air  Force 
had  dropped  more  bombs  on  South  Viet- 
nam than  were  used  in  both  theaters  of 
war  in  World  War  n  and  in  Korea. 
Imagine  that.  And  what  have  they 
accomplished? 

I  told  the  general,  "Tou  can  drop 
bomba  from  now  until  doomsday,  and 
unleaa  you  hit  meaningful  targets  in  a 
meaningful  way,  you  are  whistling  in  the 
dark." 


Six  or  8  years  ago  Curt  LeMay.  Chief 
of  the  Air  Force,  was  before  our  commit- 
tee. He  told  us,  "You  can  never  kill  off 
flies  until  you  destroy  the  manure  pile." 
We  understood  that  gutter  language.  We 
have  treated  those  piles — you  know 
where  they  are— in  North  Vietnam— we 
have  treated  them  as  sacred  sanctuaries. 

There  has  not  been  a  bomb  dropped  on 
a  meaningful  target  in  North  Vietnam, 
and.  as  a  result  of  that  sanctuary,  today 
the  flies  from  North  Vietnam  are  spread- 
ing all  over  Southeast  Asia.  Is  that  right 
or  wrong? 

They  are  all  coming  from  North  Viet- 
nam. Where  are  those  horrible  weapons, 
maiur  of  which  are  better  than  the  ones 
we  have — where  are  they  coming  from? 
They  are  coming  from  Russia  and  Red 
China,  and  they  are  coming  down 
through  Hanoi  and  Haiphong  and  going 
through  there  to  the  distribution  point, 
and  then  they  go  on  down  to  South  Viet- 
nam and  kill  young  Americans.  Let  us 
fight  this  war  to  win  or  get  out  of  there. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman is  talking  my  kind  of  language, 
so  pour  it  on. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa,  I  started  off  as  a  hawk,  but  I 
have  gotten  to  be  a  dove.  I  used  to  be  a 
prosecuting  attorney  in  Alabama.  One 
night  when  I  was  on  duty  in  Birming- 
ham, hanging  around  the  courtroom  and 
waiting  for  a  very  important  jury  verdict 
to  be  rendered,  an  old  police  officer  told 
me.  "Mr.  Amorxws,  don't  ever  pull  a  gtm 
on  a  man  unless  you  are  ready  to  kill 
him."  That  is  pretty  good  advice  for  an 
Individual  and  It  is  equally  good  for  a 
nation.  A  nation  ought  never  to  send  a 
young  man  out  to  war  unless  the  nation 
is  ready  and  willing  and  able  to  back  him 
up  with  every  resource  at  its  command. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  I  yield  to 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  while  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  is  making  a 
Gross-type  speech,  may  I  say  as  part  of 
that  Gross- type  philosophy,  we  are  pay- 
ing the  price  today  of  gradual  escala- 
tion— and  no  nation  In  the  world  has 
ever  survived  that. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  broke  my  heart  to 
read  on  the  ticker  today  about  what  is 
being  planned  for  Cambodia.  I  will  re- 
serve my  remarks  on  that  until  after  the 
President's  speech  tonight,  but  it  is  the 
same  formula  we  had  for  Vietnam:  Ad- 
visers, equipment. 

If  we  cannot  win,  let  us  admit  it  as 
the  French  did,  and  get  out.  I  have  made 
a  great  many  mistakes  in  my  life,  and 
I  have  admitted  I  have  made  a  mistake. 

Never  again  will  I  vote  to  send  men  to 
go  out  to  do  battle  until  this  Congress 
has  declared  war.  They  say,  "Oh,  we  can- 
not stop  all  these  draft  dodgers  and  this 
and  that  and  the  other  which  is  going 


on  in  this  country  because  the  Nation  Is 
not  at  war.'  Well,  it  is  high  time  we 
went  to  war,  because  42.000  young  men 
have  given  their  lives  in  South  Vietnam, 
and  more  than  350,000  have  been 
wounded. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  I  cannot  believe  the 
American  people  will  accept  as  a  way  of 
life  a  casualty  list  of  from  100  to  1,000  a 
week.  I  do  not  beUeve  the  American  peo- 
ple want  to  make  Southeast  Asia  the 
burial  ground  for  the  next  generation  of 
young  Americans.  And  unless  we  fight  to 
win,  that  is  exactly  what  we  will  be 
doing. 

Do  we  think  Russia  and  China  are  go- 
ing to  help  us  get  out  of  the  Jam  we  are 
in  now?  We  can  bet  our  bottom  dollar 
they  will  not.  They  have  never  had  as 
great  a  bargain  in  their  lives  as  they 
have  in  South  Vietnam  today.  Russia  is 
putting  up  $1.2  billion  a  year  to  keep  the 
show  on  the  road,  and  Red  China  is  put- 
ting up  $800  million  a  year,  and  for  about 
$2  billion  they  have  their  most  powerful 
enemy  pinned  down.  And  when  I  say 
pinned  down,  that  is  an  understatement. 

What  would  we  give  if  Russia  and 
China  were  pinned  down  10,000  miles 
away  from  their  homeland?  We  would 
give  many,  many  times  $2  billion.  And 
that  is  what  it  is  costing. 

Do  any  of  us  think  anything  Is  com- 
ing out  of  those  talks  in  Paris  except 
the  delegates  who  go  in  to  talk?  They 
have  been  talking  there  for  over  18 
months.  I  think  the  last  account  I  saw 
was  they  had  over  65  conferences,  and 
besides  drinking  tea  and  maybe  some- 
thing else,  they  have  not  accomplished 
the  first  thing.  Every  envoy  who  goes 
from  Hanoi  to  Paris  stops  in  Pelping  and 
then  in  Moscow  and  then  goes  on  to 
Paris. 

When  he  retturts  from  Paris,  he  stops 
in  Moscow  and  Peking  to  make  reports, 
I  assume,  and  then  Hanoi. 

Let  us  fight  to  win  or  get  out  of  there. 

Mr.  AREND6.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Hall)  . 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  it 
is  time  we  recognized  that  the  business 
of  the  committee  handling  this  bill  and 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  and  all  Members 
of  this  Congress  is  the  defense  of  this 
Nation  and  freedom  around  the  world, 
against  a  dedicated  enemy's  capability. 

If  I  could  paraphrase  a  great  man  who 
in  time  of  war  rose  to  an  occasion  with- 
out invoking  the  need  for  military  secu- 
rity beyond  its  Just  desserts,  I  would  say 
that  "never  has  so  much  been  said  by 
those  who  know  so  little  about  some- 
thing which  should  never  have  been  said 
in  the  first  place,"  as  some  of  the  out-of- 
context  statements  and  misconceptions 
that  have  been  stated  here  today. 

Certainly,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  Red 
China  sending  up  a  "singing"  satellite 
and  Red  Russia  putting  eight  satellites 
in  orbit  with  one  booster,  we  are  intelli- 
gent enough  to  know  the  difference  be- 
tween delivery  capability  and  total 
megatoimage  of  destruction  once  deliv- 
ered. I  believe  we  should  bear  that  in 
mind,  that  it  makes  little  difference 
whether  that  delivery  capability  is  from 
manned  bombers,  new  follow-on  AMSA 
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type  bombers— the  B-1— rocket  deliv- 
ery, satdlite  ortoiUng  capability,  of  Red 
China  or  Red  Russia  on  the  one  hand  or 
us  on  the  other. 

It  serves  no  useful  purpose  to  make 
projections  based  on  hope  of  contact 
with  or  wheedlingB  from  a  dedicated 
aggressor. 

I  would  simply  like  to  point  out — and 
to  set  the  teoord  straight  on— the  differ- 
ence between  Soviet  gains  in  delivery  po- 
tential and  nuclear  or  thermonuclear 
fission  capability.  Some  of  us  who  have 
spent  a  half  a  lifetime  hi  the  research 
and  development  thereof  know  these  dif- 
ferences, and  I  believe  we  can  say  it 
without  setting  forth  unusual  classified 
material. 

Point  No.  1,  Mr.  Chairman:  It  Is  true 
that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  this  year 
did  point  out  that  the  Soviets  are  ahead 
of  us  In  capability.  The  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  who  is  not  a  member  of  this 
commlttae  but  a  member  of  the  clergy, 
asked  the  pointed  question.  He  and  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  have  pointed  out 
that  In  1962,  according  to  charts  that 
have  been  shown,  we  had  a  4-to-l  su- 
periority both  in  weapons,  delivery  ca- 
pability, and  megatoimage.  We  have 
elected  and  chosen  not  to  develop  under 
the  Nuclear  Arms  Control  Act  higher  and 
higher  megatonnage  capabilities.  We 
hope  to  enhance  our  delivery  means. 

Yet  the  enemy  as  early  as  May  of  1969 
hdd  a  superiority  in  megatonnage  capa- 
bility almost  the  leyerae  of  four  to  1. 
This  is  the  captability  against  which  we 
must  defend.  The  Soviets  are  well  ahead 
of  us  in  this  capability. 

Now.  as  to  the  projection  on  self- 
drawn  diarts,  or  point  No.  2,  regardless 
of  the  source,  when  one  bends  the  ab- 
scissa on  the  ordinate  they  must  know 
well  from  whence  they  derive  this  basic 
information  and  the  trend  and  the  tend- 
ency toward  which  we  project  this  Na- 
tion. Its  portrayal  can  be  a  disaenrioe.  If 
erroneous. 

The  labeled  ICBM  force  levels,  mega- 
tonnage of  bomb  capability,  the  SCAD 
containing  and  penetrator  ability.  We  see 
an  illustrative  straight  line  from  mid- 
1966  through  calendar  1969.  I  want  to 
say  when  the  actual  number  of  Soviet 
ICSM's  are  deployed  and  plotted  there  is 
veiy  dlght  divergence  from  this  straight 
line.  There  Is  not  a  "hopeful"  horisontal 
bend  over  to  a  flat  abscissa. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  again  expired. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  C%minnan.  I  yield 
the  gentleman  3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  gentleman 
yielding  fiuther. 

I  know  that  using  the  figures  presented 
in  the  same  statement,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  extends  his  graph  of  deploy- 
ments and  shows  that  there  Is  no  sine- 
like curve  but  a  straight  increase  in  the 
growth  of  Soviet  capability,  and  It  Is 
this  against  which  we  must  defend.  There 
are  no  epvADc  estimates  for  mid-1971 
provided  in  the  defense  report  other  than 
the  statement: 

It  is  estimated  that  the  nmnber  of  opera- 
tional ICSM's  win  oonttBiw  to  InerMac 
through  inld-1971. 


The  Secretary  of  Defense  nys  clearly 
and  simply,  referring  to  the  classifled 
statanent,  the  end  of  the  year  1969  esti- 
mates for  this  mid-1971  real  time  period 
do  in  fact  show  a  continuing  increase, 
and  he  further  adds: 

I  would  note  that  if  Soviet  deployment 
continues  at  ta»e  average  rate  of  the  past 
several  years,  the  figure  of  2,600  launchers 
referred  to  next  spring  could  be  attained  by 
mld-1970. 

That  is  this  year.  We  are  approaching 
mid-1970. 
I  am  not  offering  that  figure  as  a  forecast, 

The  Secretary  continues: 
but  rather  as  a  base,  which  I  as  Secretary  of 
Defense  must  take  Into  account  In  planning. 

The  question  that  evolves  really  Is  who 
are  we  going  to  t»elieve?  I  say  that  if  you 
are  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
preparing  for  the  defense  of  this  Nation 
against  sworn  enemy  aggressive  capabil- 
ity. I  am  going  to  overspend  and  over- 
prepare  in  favor  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  their  belief 
in  freedom  around  the  world,  not  privi- 
lege, nor  hope,  nor  charts  based  on  an 
ethereal  and  hopeful  concept  of  what  the 
enemy  might  do,  when  they  have  a  ded- 
icated capability  against  us.  There  is  no 
"privilege"  on  either  side  of  the  coin  of 
freedom.  It  has  responsibility  on  the 
other  side,  and  omr  responsibility,  as  has 
been  so  well  said  here  in  this  House  to- 
day, is  to  defend  against  that  capability. 
We  well  know  the  difference  in  delivery 
means.  We  well  know  the  difference  be- 
tween our  MIRV  head,  our  megatonnage 
capability,  and  our  other  heads  and  those 
of  the  SS-9's  and  the  SS-ll's  which  the 
enemy  uses  acc^tably  well.  We  know  of 
their  defensive  capability.  Why  are  there 
those  amongst  us,  who  would  defend  our 
people  less  well? 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  RixcLK) . 

Mr.  RIBQLC  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  say  I  agree  with  much 
that  was  recently  said  by  my  good  friend 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Awoarws).  We  do 
have  a  formal  constitutional  process  to 
follow  if  we  want  to  commit  this  country 
to  war,  and  we  have  not  followed  that 
constitutional  process.  There  is  no  dec- 
laration of  war.  As  a  body  and  as  a  C(m- 
gress,  we  have  remained  silent  too  long 
on  this  issue.  If  I  understood  the  gentle- 
man correctly.  I  heard  him  say  that  im- 
less  a  deelaratian  of  war  were  declared, 
he  would  not  vote  for  additional  funds 
to  carry  out  American  military  open- 
tlons  in  Southeast  Asia.  If  I  understood 
him  correctly,  I  think  that  is  a  sound  no- 
tion. I  want  to  say  today  that  I  support 
him  In  that  position  and  I  will  vote  with 
him  on  it.  I  am  wondering  how  many 
other  colleagues  here  today,  who  ap- 
plauded his  remarks,  are  prepared  to  do 
likewise. 

Mr.  Chainnan.  with  respect  to  the  bill 
before  us  today,  I  think  it  would  be  of 
interest  f<H'  all  of  us  to  know  what  the 
estimated  value  of  this  debate  is  by  it- 
self in  terms  of  the  dollar  value  of  this 


bUL  I  have  some  figures  at  hand  which 
have  been  provided  by  the  National  Ur- 
ban Coalition  Action  Council.  These  cal- 
culations indicate  that  Just  the  value  of 
the  time  being  spent  on  the  debate  of  this 
bill,  based  on  the  total  amount  of  the  au- 
thorization, makes  this  debate  worth  $5 
billion  per  hour  or  about  $83.3  million 
pa-  minute  or  about  $1.4  miUion  per 
second. 

Of  course,  these  numbers  are  rounded 
off,  but  even  so  at  this  rate  we  are  dis- 
posing of  sufficient  funds  to  raise  the 
annual  income  of  every  family  in  poverty 
by  $100  after  5  minutes.  We  are  authoriz- 
ing enough  money,  in  3  minutes,  to  fund 
all  federally  supported  nonmilitary  hous- 
ing programs.  We  could  provide  new 
sclKX)ls  for  45,000  students  after  1  minute 
of  debate.  Finally,  we  could  construct 
two  neighborhood  health  centers  each 
large  enough  to  provide  adequate  preven- 
tive and  remedial  health  care  for  75.000 
people  for  every  single  second  of  this 
debate. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  has  exiured. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  gentleman  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  RIEGIjE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much. 

As  I  was  stating.  It  would  provide  re- 
medial health  care  for  from  50,000  to 
100,000  people  for  every  single  second  of 
this  debate. 

Mr.  Chainnan.  I  would  remind  my  col- 
leagues that  it  took  8  months  to  enact 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education. 
and  Welfare  appix>priation  bill  on  the 
grounds  that  it  was  inflationary.  Simi- 
larly, the  intense  scrutiny  we  provide  for 
the  modestly  financed  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  funding  suggests  an  appal- 
ling imbalance  in  our  priorities.  There 
are  many  other  examples  which  illus- 
trate the  absence  of  consistency  in  the 
manner  in  which  we  discharge  our  re- 
sponsibilities as  the  keq>er  of  the  puUic 
purse,  but  this  is  one  of  tbe  worst. 

Tlierefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ui«e  the 
most  careful  oondderation  on  tbe  part  of 
my  fdlow  Members  of  each  item  in  this 
bill  viTithln  the  limited  Ume  provided. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  C^iairman,  we  are 
engaging  now  in  a  wholesome  and  re- 
freshing, perhaps  even  cleansine.  exer- 
cise: a  full  and  open  det>ate  on  the  bill 
that  provides  autborlEation  for  military 
procurement  and  research  and  develop- 
ment. 

In  the  past,  BCr.  Cbairman.  there  ex- 
isted an  easy  channei  through  which 
spending  bills  could  make  their  way 
through  ix}th  Houses  of  the  Congress. 
Proponents  had  only  to  assert  that  ex- 
penditures provided  for  in  a  partaeular 
bill  were  ''necessary  for  the  national  de- 
fense." Of  course,  a  great  part  of  the 
moneys  expended  for  military  purposes, 
both  now  and  in  the  past,  have  lieen  nec- 
essary, even  urgent,  to  insure  our  na- 
tional security.  But  certainly,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, no  "oode  words"  should  so-ve  as 
a  sabstitiite  for  studied  consideratton  fay 
the  Oongreas. 

Many  of  us  ttuough  ttie  years  liave. 
pertiape  too  quietly  at  timfes,  persistently 
and   conscientiously   protaatad 
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this  practice  and  urged  the  Congress  not 
to  approve  a  blank  check  (or  imllmited 
military  spending. 

That  Is  why  I  placed  In  the  Com- 
GRESsioNAL  Rccoao,  on  May  28,  19M,  an 
article  by  an  outstanding  columnist  re- 
vealing grave  instances  of  military 
waste  and  extravagance  in  various  parts 
of  the  world.  This  article  commends  the 
employees  who  discovered  and  revealed 
these  disturbing  instances  of  careless 
supervision  and  inventory. 

That  is  why.  in  the  Congressional 
RicoRD  of  June  5.  1969. 1  inserted  a  news- 
paper article  estimating  that  sloppy  and 
wasteful  procedures  in  letting  defense 
contracts  had  cost  the  American  taxpay- 
ers some  $30  billion  in  sheer  waste  over 
the  past  20  years.  In  this  article  it  was 
Indicated  that  all  too  often  high  Penta- 
gon officials  tended  to  cover  up  spend- 
ing tdunders  of  colossal  size  in  defense 
contracts  instead  of  pubUcly  revealing 
them  and  initiating  corrective  action. 

In  my  own  remarks,  I  appealed  to  the 
defense  authorities  on  the  ground  that 
it  was  "far  better,  in  the  national  inter- 
eat,  to  'put  out'  the  facts  about  such 
military  spending  than  to  have  them 
'found  out,'  "  pointing  out  that  the  con- 
fidence of  the  American  people  and  the 
Congress  is  seriously  impaired  when 
those  in  high  public  trust  withhold  the 
truth  for  no  clear  purpose. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  why,  as  the 
author  of  similar  legislation.  H.R.  17357 
of  the  90th  Congress.  I  urged  the  adop- 
tion of  and  voted  for  on  May  27.  1968. 
HJl.  17324,  a  bill  designed  to  keep  the 
profits  of  industries  that  contract  with 
the  Oovernment  for  the  manufacture 
of  military  hardware,  under  realistic 
bookkeeping  control.  The  evidence 
clearly  reveals  that  some  contract  man- 
ufacturers had  received  unconscionable 
profits  at  tremendous,  unjust  expense 
to  the  taxpayers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  why  I  liave  con- 
sistently urged  that  closest  scrutiny  and 
most  searching  questioning  of  the  legiti- 
mate extent  and  commitment  of  mili- 
tary spending  tn  the  technical  areas  of 
research  and  development. 

That  is  why  on  February  26,  1969,  I 
again  ptiblidy  protested  and  questioned 
the  financial  prudence  and  feasibility 
of  the  proposed  further  deployment  of 
the  anti-balllstic-missile  system,  for 
which  various  cost  estimates  have 
ranged  anywhere  from  5  to  50  or  80  bil- 
lloos  of  dollars.  I  am  still  opposed  to 
this  unrestricted  expenditure. 

And  that  is  why,  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
October  2,  1969,  during  last  year's  de- 
bate on  the  military  procurement  au- 
thorization, I  urged  my  colleagues  In  the 
House  "to  effect  sound  reductions  and 
sensible  savings  to  taxpayers"  wherever 
possible. 

Now,  these  and  similar  efforts  by  a 
determined  group  of  Congressmen  seem 
to  be  bearing  some  fruit.  Debate  on  mili- 
tary expenditures  has  become  more  re- 
spectable, both  in  the  Congress  and 
across  the  country.  This  more  thorough 
scrutiny  resulted  last  year  in  a  substatt- 
tial  reduction  in  total  military  spending, 
about  $5  biUioD  leas  than  the  amount 
orldnally  requested. 

It  is  with  this  favorable  precedent  in 


mind  that  we  take  up  the  present  pro- 
curement authorization  bill.  We  are 
being  asked  to  consider,  in  relation  to  the 
bill  itself,  a  fair  number  of  amendments 
designed  to  eliminate  or  substantially  de- 
crease the  authorizations  in  a  particular 
ai-ea. 

I  respectfully  submit,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  several  of  these  amendments  and, 
to  be  sure,  many  of  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  as  reported,  will  present  us  with  op- 
portunities for  discharging  our  duty  of 
insuring  that  every  taxpayer's  dollar  is 
spent  only  with  the  greatest  prudence. 
No  Member  of  Congress  would  argue 
against  expending  the  dollars  to  assure 
the  ability  of  this  country  to  repel  suc- 
cessfully any  possible  armed  threat  to 
our  national  security.  But  in  providing 
for  an  adequate  defense  against  aggres- 
sion, we  must  not  hand  over  to  the  De- 
fense Establishment — or  any  other  fac- 
tion— the  right  to  a  blank  check  on  the 
account  of  the  American  taxpayer. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  military  portion  of 
our  national  budget  represents  by  far 
the  largest  single  area  of  expenditure. 
We  must,  therefore,  subject  the  Defense 
budget  to  the  closest  examination.  Only 
in  this  way  can  we  hope  for  any  further 
substantial  overall  savings. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is 
a  growing  demand  for  a  reordering  of 
our  national  priorities.  Both  Inland 
waters  and  the  oceans  themselves  are 
increasingly  imflt  for  either  drinking  or 
swinuning.  and  the  very  air  we  breathe 
is  becoming  unfit  to  sustain  life.  Budget- 
ary limitations  have  been  used  to  Justify 
inaction  on  education  and  housing,  cities 
and  crime,  medical  research  and  drug 
hazards,  while  the  twin  realities  of  in- 
flation and  economic  slowdown  hover 
over  us.  In  the  struggle  against  these 
domestic  Ills,  any  fiscal  leeway  we  might 
develop  tliTough  sensible  defense  reduc- 
tions would  be  Invaluable. 

It  goes  without  saying.  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  a  great  many  Congressmen  and 
citizens  generally  are  conscientiously 
concerned  tUM>ut  insuring  the  adequacy 
of  oiu'  military  deterrent  force.  Their  mo- 
tives and  sincerity  are  above  question. 
But  I,  Just  as  conscientiously,  consider  It 
our  ^mple  obligation  to  the  American 
taxpayer  to  hold  the  Department  of  De- 
fense purse  strings — and  those  of  any 
Federal  department — as  firmly  as  pos- 
sible. 

As  we  examine  and  determine  the  fate 
of  this  legislation,  therefore.  I  would 
earnestly  hope  that  we  would  predicate 
our  final  decision  on  a  principle  of  legis- 
lative prudence  and  responsibility  with 
the  disbursement  of  our  people's  money, 
in  the  interest  of  our  Nation  and  the 
peace  of  the  world. 

Mr.  OTfEILli  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  since  the  dawn  of  ages  there 
has  always  been  something  In  every  cul- 
ture, in  every  society,  that  recognizes 
the  madness  that  comes  with  spring. 

It  is  spring  here  in  Washington,  and 
the  annual  ABM  madness  Is  before  us. 

It  is  madness  because  the  conse- 
quences of  deploying  this  system  would 
be  the  escalation  of  the  arms  race  at  a 
time  when  most  people  realize  we  are 
approaching  the  point  of  no  return  in 
the  pottlbility  of  controlling  arms.  The 


SALT  talks  may  be  our  last  chance  to 
avert  nuclear  confrontation,  and  the 
ABM,  MIRV,  and  the  other  super-weap- 
ons, undermine  those  talks. 

But  it  is  also  madness  because  we  are 
pushing  ahead  in  deploying  a  system 
that  is  untested  and  according  to  the  sci- 
entific community,  unworkable.  We  have 
here  a  white  elephant.  Instead  of  rec- 
ognizing that  fact,  we  are  being  urged 
to  pour  more  and  more  money  down  the 
drain  for  this  unnecessary,  unworkable, 
unfeasible  system.  It  is  frustrating  to 
hear  the  same  rhetoric,  sometimes  from 
one's  opponents,  sometimes  from  one's 
colleagues,  and  sometimes  from  oneself. 
All  that  could  have  and  should  have  been 
said  has  been  aired — not  Just  now,  but 
last  year  and  the  year  before. 

Three  times  I  have  voted  against  the 
ABM.  and  it  is  still  with  us.  Three  times 
the  facts  have  been  presented,  and  they 
are  overwhelmingly  to  the  discredit  of 
this  system  and  this  proposal,  and  we 
still  see  more  and  more  money  going  for 
this  worthless  system. 

I  will  continue  to  oppose  it.  It  is  a 
sham,  a  hoax,  and  if  it  were  not  so  tragic 
it  would  be  a  Joke.  It  is  tragic  because 
of  the  international  consequences,  but 
more  because  we  are  talking  about  bil- 
lions of  dollars.  Billions  of  doUars  which 
are  needed  for  heath,  education,  the 
elimination  of  poverty,  our  senior  citi- 
zens, housing,  and  food.  This  is  waste  of 
the  worst  type,  for  in  wasting  this  money 
on  a  useless  arms  system,  we  are  also 
wasting  the  real  resources  of  this  Na- 
tion, her  people.  This  money  should  be 
going  to  the  people,  in  domestic  pro- 
grams, and  not  into  missile  hardware 
that  will  not  and  could  not  be  used. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Joint  Senate-House  Armed  Services  Sub- 
committee established  by  the  1970  pro- 
curement  authorization  bill  to  study  the 
Justification  of  CVAN-70  reported  to  the 
Congress  on  April  23, 1970. 

It  was  an  interesting  report.  The  sub- 
committee was  to  study  the  relative  cost- 
effectiveness  of  sea-based  tactical  air. 
They  concluded  there  Is  "as  yet  no  ac- 
ceptable formula"  for  such  a  determina- 
tion. 

The  law  also  called  for  a  review  of  the 
present  carrier  force  level.  Again  they 
concluded  that  they  were  "unable  to  re- 
solve the  question  of  the  number  of  car- 
riers" needed  by  the  end  of  the  decade. 

Tet,  the  subcommittee's  inability  to 
resolve  these  basic  and  crucial  questions 
did  not  prevent  it  from  "strongly  recom- 
mending" the  funding  of  CVAN-70  in  fis- 
cal year  1971. 

On  April  8, 1970,  Senator  WsLna  Mom- 
DALx  of  Minnesota  and  I  testified  before 
the  Joint  Subcommittee.  Senator  Mon- 
DALE  raised  significant  questions  in  the 
Senate  in  last  year's  debate  on  the  au- 
thorization bill  concerning  the  Navy's 
carrier  policy  and  was  more  responsible 
than  anyone  else  in  the  Congress  in  get- 
ting the  dialog  on  this  important  Issue 
started. 

In  his  testimony  on  April  8,  Senator 
MoNDALx  raised  the  full  range  of  ques- 
tions which  deserve  answers: 

Relative  cost  effectiveness  of  land- 
based  versus  sea-based  tactical  air  sup- 
port; 
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The  increasing  vulnerability  of  attack 
carriers  to  modem  submarine  and  mis- 
sIIg  fttftftck ' 

The  Increasing  limitation  of  the  role  of 
the  attack  carrier;  and 

The  increasing  cost  to  bulla  and  op- 
erate modern  carriers. 

He  argued  his  case  persuasively  and 
concluded  that  If  only  12  attack  carriers 
are  sufficient  for  defense  between  now 
and  1980.  then  the  Congress  can  afford 
to  postpone  any  decision  to  build  the 
CVAN-70 — the  third  of  three  planned 
nuclear  carriers — imtil  fiscal  year  1975. 

This  is  an  eminently  reasonable  con- 
clusion. 

This  conclusion  Is  bolsted  by  a  secret 
Pentagon  study  reported  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  April  30.  1970.  which  con- 
cluded that  the  Natk>n  does  not  need 
any  additional  aircraft  carriers  and 
could  safely  cut  its  present  fleet  of  15 
to  fewer  than  12. 

I  hope  that  every  Member  of  Congress 
will  find  time  to  rea4.  the  Senator's  ex- 
cellent testimony.  The  Congress  la  be- 
ing asked  to  fxmd  CVAN-70  this  year 
which  is  presently  estimated  to  cost 
$640  million — ^the  entire  task  force  is 
estimated  to  cost  $2  billion — excluding 
the  planes  and  operating  costs. 

In  terms  of  national  priorities  it  is  in- 
structive to  point  out  that  we  spend  more 
than  twice  as  much — over  $400  million — 
on  operating  costs  of  the  ISth  attack 
carrier  task  force  for  1  year  than  we 
spent  for  water  pollution  control  pro- 
grams last  year. 

I  am  also  Including  a  copy  of  the  re- 
port of  the  Joint  Subcommittee  on 
CVAN-70  along  with  Senator  Mondalx's 
statement  on  the  report  In  which  he 
concluded  that  without  Justification,  "it 
is  imconscionable  to  ask  the  already 
hard-pressed  American  taxpayer  to  bear 
the  burden  of  such  an  expenditure." 

I  include  this  package  in  the  Ricou: 

TKSTUCONT   OF   SKNATOm   WALTER   P.    MONDAXJC 

Bxroax  Armkd  Sxrvicbs  Sttbcomkittb  on 

CVAN-70— April  8.  1»70 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  I4)precl8te  the  opportun- 
ity to  testUy  before  this  Subcommittee. 

Tour  study  of  the  Navy's  attack  carrier 
program  la  of  vital  Importance.  Literally  bll- 
llons  of  dollars  are  at  stake  In  determining 
the  proper  carrier  force  level  needed  to  meet 
various  defense  contingencies. 

At  the  outset,  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that 
Z  do  not  advocate  the  elimination  of  the  at- 
tack carrier  from  our  fleet.  Nor  have  I  ever 
advocated  such  a  position. 

Bather,  It  has  been  my  contention  that 
there  Is  little  Justification  for  a  fleet  of 
fifteen  attack  carriers.  While  carriers  have 
played  an  important  military  role  in  the  past, 
and  can  continue  to  do  so  Ixi  the  future,  the 
available  evidence  clearly  Indicates  that 
fewer  than  16  carriers  are  needed  to  carry  out 
this  role. 

The  issue,  then,  which  Senator  Case  and 
I  raised  last  year — and  which  I  assume  you 
will  consider — Involves  the  determination  of 
the  number  of  carriers  reqiilred  In  the  fore- 
seeable future  and  the  timing  of  the  buUd- 
Ing  and  replacement  program  to  maintain  the 
carrier  fleet. 

The  specific  question  facing  Congreas  this 
year  U  whether  to  begin  funding  for  the 
CVAN-70.  which  would  be  otir  fourth  nuclear 
attack  carrier.  I  believe  that  a  thorough 
analysis  of  the  present  carrier  force  level 
will  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  Congress 
should  authorize  no  funds  for  the  CVAN-70 
until  FY  1976.  at  the  earliest. 
Before  dealing  with  the  more  specific  issue 


of  funding  tl»e  OVAN-70,  I  would  first  like 
to  diseuas  my  reasons  for  questioning  the 
continued  reliance  on  a  fleet  of  fifteen  attack 
carriers. 

THR  LACK  OF  RATIONAI.R  FOR  A  16-CARRIXR  Vl^CT 

Origin  of  current  force  level  and  carrier't 

jtretent  role 
It  is  generally  thought  that  the  force  level 
of  15  carriera  originated  with  the  Washington 
Naval  Disarmament  Treaty  of  1921.  This 
treaty  allotted  16  "ciH^ltal  ships"  to  the 
United  States  Navy.  When  the  battleship  be- 
came virtually  obsolete  in  World  War  H,  the 
carrier  became  the  capital  ship,  and  the  Navy 
switched  from  a  fleet  of  15  battleships  to  one 
of  16  carriers. 

Since  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War, 
the  Navy  has  maintained,  with  few  excep- 
tions, a  fleet  of  at  least  15  attack  carriers. 
This  nuxnber  has  been  exceeded  In  only  6  of 
these  years. 

During  last  year's  Senate  debate  on  this 
Issue,  it  was  argued  that  the  16-carrler  fleet 
Is  a  myth  and  that  the  act\ial  number  of 
carriers  has  greatly  fluctuated  In  the  past 
36  year^.  But  at  that  time.  I  pointed  to  the 
resulto  of  a  study  by  Dr.  Desmond  Wilson — 
a  Naval  Historian  employed  by  the  Center 
for  Naval  Analysis — showing  that  the  modal 
number  of  attack  carriers  slnoe  1946  has 
been  15.  I  am  submitting  a  copy  of  this 
study  for  the  record.  (See  attachment  I.) 

It  la  evident,  then,  that  this  nimiber  "15" 
la  a  legacy  of  the  past,  maintained  without 
reference  to  the  changing  role  of  the  carrier, 
the  fhR"g«"g  International  situation,  or  the 
changing  wei^wns  agalnat  which  the  carrier 
must  defend  Itaelf .  The  advocates  of.  16  attack 
carriera — ^llke  their  predeceeaors  who  de- 
fended the  battleahlp— are  foUowlng  a  path 
of  tradition  rather  than  reason. 

After  W<Hld  War  n.  the  attack  carrier  t>e- 
came  a  force  In  search  of  a  mission.  There 
were  no  other  surface  fleets  to  engage,  and 
the  very  existence  of  the  Navy  waa  threatened 
by  the  competition  of  new  long  range  aircraft 
c^wble  of  deUvering  nuclear  payloada.  The 
Navy  responded  to  these  events  by  seeking 
Justification  for  the  attack  carrier  In  stra- 
tegic nuclear  warfare.  It  speared  to  the 
Navy  planners  that  If  the  carrier  task  force 
waa  to  survive  as  a  major  offensive  weapon. 
It  would  have  to  get  Into  the  buslneaa  of 
strategic  bombing. 

With  the  advent  of  land  and  aea-based 
mlssllefl  such  aa  the  Mlnuteman  and  the 
Polaris  In  the  early  1960's,  the  carrier  no 
longer  had  any  role  aa  part  of  oxir  nuclear 
retaliation  forcea.  The  Defenae  Department's 
posture  statement  of  February  4,  1904,  con- 
cluded that  by  19M.  the  U.8.  would  "have 
a  large  enough  number  of  strategic  mlssHes 
In  place"  to  relieve  the  carrier  forces  of 
their  strategic  retaliatory  mission. 

Faced  with  the  loes  of  the  »trategie  retaUa- 
tory  role,  the  Navy  began  to  emphaslwi  the 
carrter*a  potential  tactical  role  In  providing 
air  aupport  for  ground  tnx^M,  maintaining 
air  superiority,  and  destroying  supply  linea. 
However,  the  argument  that  IS  attack  carrier 
task  forcea  la  needed  to  provide  aea-baaed 
tactical  air  power  throughout  the  world  la 
not  a  persuasive  one  in  view  of  these  chang- 
ing circumatancea. 

Land  versus  cwrrier-hased  air  power 
It  la  true  that  where  land  based  air  power 
Is  not  Immediately  available  or  where  polit- 
ical conatralnta  limit  the  use  of  land  baaee, 
the  carrier  may  well  aerve  aa  a  complement  to 
our  overseas  baaea.  But  where  the  carrier 
clearly  compete*  with,  raiher  than  comple- 
ments, land  baaed  air  power,  the  role  of  the 
carrier  must  be  Justified  on  the  basis  of  Its 
etfectiveneas  and  Its  efficiency. 

On  these  criteria,  the  maintenance  of  16 
carrier  task  forces  for  the  provision  of  tac- 
tical air  sum>ort  around  the  world  appears  to 
be  both  wasteful  and  InetTective. 

(a)  Overlap  and  Duplication. — In  the  first 
place,  the  sustained  use  of  carrier  sorties  du- 


plicates and  overlaps  existing  and  potential 
UjB.  capability  for  providing  land-baaed  tac- 
tical air  power. 

Carrier  task  forces  are  aasigned  to  the  two 
major  "trouble  areas"  of  the  world— 9  are 
available  for  the  Western  Pacific  and  8  for 
the  Mediterranean.  But  It  is  quite  clear  that 
ovir  capacity  to  deploy  land -based  tactical  air 
power  la  more  than  adequate  In  these  areas, 
aa  well  as  in  most  other  parts  of  the  globe 
where  peace  or  U.S.  interests  may  be  threat- 
ened. 

The  United  SUtes  Air  Force  maintains  23 
wings  of  tactical  fighters  and  bombers  to 
active  forces  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  geographic  spread  of  overseas  bases 
either  operated  by,  or  available  to,  the  United 
States  gives  us  an  Impressive  land-based 
tactical  capability,  especiaUy  In  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  the  Western  Pacific.  In  Europe, 
the  US.  alone— not  tocluding  NATO  forces — 
has  bases  to  6  countries,  with  over  400  tac- 
tical aircraft;  at  least  4  of  thoee  bases  are 
wlthto  striking  distance  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. In  the  Pacific,  we  have  bases  In  7 
countries,  with  over  800  tactical  aircraft. 

Furthermore,  our  capcu^lty  for  creattog  new 
land  bases  as  needs  arise  is  almost  Umitlesa. 
There  are  at  least  1000  overseas  civilian  air 
fields  which  the  Air  Force,  wlthto  three  days 
time,  claims  it  can  convert  to  a  fully  equipped 
tactical  air  base  using  the  "pre-posltloned 
kits"  of  the  Bare  Base  Support  Program. 

These  exlatlng  and  potential  baaee  do  not 
tell  the  full  story  of  the  effectiveness  of  our 
land-based  tactical  air  forcea.  Another  im- 
portant factor  is  that  the  range  of  modem 
tactical  aircraft  la  between  2  and  3  tlmaa 
greater  than  that  of  the  older  Jets. 

Secretary  McNamara,  to  calling  for  a  re- 
duced carrier  fleet,  pototed  out  to  the  Defenae 
Department'a  February,  1964  poetiire  state- 
ment that  "the  tocreastog  range  of  land- 
based  tactical  aircraft  has  reduced  our  re- 
quirement for  forward  based  air  power."  This 
Increaaed  range  la  expanded  even  further  by 
the  use  of  mld-alr  refueling.  Consequently, 
our  overseas  land-baaed  planes  are  capable 
of  reaching  many  more  targets  than  they  were 
even  10  years  ago;  and  U.S.  based  tactical 
aircraft  can  be  operational  anywhere  to  the 
world  to  a  short  polod  of  tlm«. 

The  Navy  contenda  that  the  reduction  to 
the  number  of  our  baaea  Juattfies  the  need 
for  a  15-oarrier  fleet.  While  theae  baaea  have 
decreaaed  from  119  to  1967  to  47  at  the  i»es- 
ent  time,  the  number  of  tactical  air  wings 
has  tocreased  from  16  to  23  during  the  same 
period.  More  Important,  the  greatly  Increased 
range  of  theae  planes — both  to  the  U.8.  and 
overaeaa — means  that  far  fewer  land  baaee 
can  provide  ample  tactical  air  support  to  any 
areas  of  potential  conflict.  And  the  Bare  Base 
Support  Program  enables  the  U.S.  to  supple- 
ment »Tii««:ing  und  bases  to  the  extent  that  It 
Is  neceaaary  to  do  ao.  Bven  with  fewer  over- 
aeaa land  baaea.  then,  carriera  still  overlap 
and  duplicate  our  land-baaed  capability. 

Thla  potot  about  overlap  and  duplication 
was  dramattcaUy  Illustrated  to  a  S^tember, 
1969  letter  and  memorandum  from  the  De- 
partment of  the  Air  Force  to  Senator  Hat- 
field. Senator  Hatfield  asked  whether  the  loss 
of  overseas  land  bases  had  Jeiq>ardlsed  the  Air 
Force's  tactical  air  capablUty.  The  Air  Fcxve 
responded  that  "the  capablUty  of  USAF  tac- 
tical air  has  to  no  aenae  been  diminished  by 
land  base  activations."  The  memorandum  to 
Senator  Hatfield  alao  contatoed  an  extremely 
significant  atatement  about  the  overall  capa- 
bility of  land-based  tactical  air  power,  which 
reads  as  follows : 

"There  are  enough  land  air  bases  to  South- 
east Asia  and  Eiut>pe  to  base  all  the  tactical 
fighter  aircraft  which  the  Jotot  Chiefs  of 
Staff  estimate  are  required  to  meet  a  major 
oontlngency  to  those  areas." 

I  am  submitting  for  the  record  a  copy  of 
this  letter  and  the  accompanying  memoran- 
dum (See  attachment  II.) 

The  Navy,  of  course,  rejects  this  evaluation 
by  the  Air  Force  of  Its  tactical  air  ci^Mblllty. 
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It  oontlnuAlly  rellea  on  th«  loM  of  ov«neaa 
lajQd  la  MM  as  *  primary  JusUflcaUon  for  a  16- 
carrler  fleet. 

Thus,  the  Navy  arguaa  that  a  carrier  can 
always  be  counted  upon  for  tactical  air  sup- 
port In  a  limited  engagement  where  land 
bases  may  not  be  available  because  of  politi- 
cal constraints.  To  be  sure,  there  may  be 
times,  as  In  the  early  days  of  the  Korean 
War,  where  land  bases  are  actually  held  by 
enemy  forces,  and  carrier-based  air  support 
may  be  a  valuable  temporary  complement 
to  nearly  all  land  bases. 

But  bow  much  of  our  over-all  defense 
capability  shold  be  devoted  to  that  unlikely 
poealblllty  where  we  might  be  called  upon  to 
defend  a  nation  and.  at  the  same  time,  be 
denied  the  use  of  Its  bases  for  tactical  sup- 
port? And,  If  the  oonunltxnent  arise*  out  of  a 
multi-nation  treaty,  such  ua  SEATO,  bhould 
there  not  be  land  bases  available  to  ua  in  at 
least  some  of  these  nations  in  the  treaty 
organisation?  If  we  need  carrier-based  air 
power  to  allow  us  to  meet  foreign  commit- 
ments In  areas  where  the  VS.  Is  denied  the 
tise  of  land  base,  or  it  may  well  be  that  there 
Is  somethlDg  amlia  about  the  nature  of  these 
commitments. 

In  1900  Congressional  testimony,  the  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations  stated  that  "the  carrier 
will  be  necessary  in  the  future  if  the  n.S.  Is 
to  have  the  flexlbUlty  and  the  selecUvlty  of 
operations  In  areas  vaUhout  first  having  to 
OTAfce  9om«  poUtieml  arrangement  to  do  so" 
(emphasto  added).  WhUe  Senator  Case  wUl 
rtlsnus  the  foreign  policy  questions  arising 
ftom  the  use  of  carriers.  It  should  be  noted 
that  the  carrier's  capacity  for  unilateral  ac- 
tion can  cause  serlotis  problems  for  the 
muted  States. 

But  leaving  aside  these  foreign  policy  Im- 
plications, the  Navy's  contention  that  the 
potential  loss  of  overseas  land  bases  justifies 
the  present  carrier  force  level  is  a  "red 
berrlnc".  Such  an  argtmient  is  only  respon- 
sive to  those  critics  of  the  carrier  program 
who  favor  the  elimination  of  all  attack  car- 
riers from  the  fleet. 

However,  this  argument  Is  not  a  relevant 
response  to  those  of  us  who  have  called  for  a 
reduced  carrier  fleet  and  a  delay  in  the  fund- 
ing of  CVAN-70.  For  in  taking  such  a  posi- 
tion, we  are  acknowledging  that  tome  ear- 
riera  are  needed  ( perhaps  10  or  13.  or  perhaps 
less)  to  ensxire  flexibility  In  our  over-all  tac- 
Uoal  air  capability.  And  since  a  delay  In  the 
foadlng  at  CVAH-TO — or  a  reduction  of  the 
present  force  level — will  noi  impair  this  flezl- 
Mllty,  It  makes  no  sens*  to  use  the  loss  of  a 
bass  In  LyMa  as  a  )iMtUtcatloa  for  maintain- 
ing IS  eaiTlflrs.  W*  will  still  have  more  than 
enotigh  carriers  to  meet  this  type  of  oon- 
ttngeney. 

(b)  Cosf. — score  Important  than  overlap 
ftk»e.  however.  Is  the  vastly  greater  cost  of 
carrier-based  atr  power.  The  Navy  Itself  oon- 
eedes  that  the  carrier  fleet  aceoonts  for  40% 
of  lU  total  budget 

The  oost  of  building  an  attack  carrier  roee 
from  about  988  million  in  World  War  n  to 
$171  wiiinnw  dtning  the  Korean  War.  The 
original  end  oost  estimate  for  the  first 
Hlmlta-claas  carrier,  the  CVAN-08,  was  M37  S 
million:  that  figure  has  now  risen  to  9530 
million. 

But  even  this  figure  Is  not  the  final  chapter 
on  the  cost  of  this  carrier.  The  Navy  acknowl- 
edges that  "If  Improvements  In  shipbuilder 
efllctency  do  not  compensate  f6r  the  higher 
than  budgeted  escalation  of  labor  and  na- 
tional costs  which  has  been  occurlng.  the 
end  cost  will  increase. "  A  Defense  Depart- 
ment official  and  others  have  estimated  that 
the  cost  of  this  carrier  and  the  CVAN-49  (ap- 
proved last  year)  could  each  run  as  high  aa 
•700  million,  llxat  amounts  to  a  oost  eeeala- 
Uon  of  000%  slnoe  World  War  II,  wtUeh  U 
quite  high  aven  considering  the  decreased 
value  of  the  dollar. 


Since  the  precise  cost  of  a  modern  nuclear 
carrier  Is  so  difficult  to  pin  down,  I  strongly 
recommend  that  this  Subcommittee  imder- 
take  a  study  to  determine  the  true  oost  of 
these  ships.  Such  a  study  should  also  include 
an  analysts  of  the  cost  comparisons  between 
land  and  sea-based  air  power. 

We  do  know  that  the  cost  of  the  carrier 
Itself  is  Just  the  beginning  of  the  story.  The 
Navy  only  operates  the  carrier  with  a  task 
force,  consisting  of  various  escort  and  logisti- 
cal ships.  And  every  carrier  is  equipped  with 
an  atr  wing. 

The  Navy  estimates  a  91.4  blUlon  procure- 
ment cost  for  a  nuclear  carrier  task  force — 
consisting  of  the  carrier  and  4  destroyer 
escorts.  The  air  wing  costs  an  additional 
•409.5  million — bringing  the  total  procure- 
ment cost  for  the  task  force — which  does  not 
Include  operating  costs,  basing  costs,  and 
other  logistical  ships — to  tl.S  billion.  Need- 
less to  say,  these  costs  will  often  run  a  great 
deal  higher. 

But  even  this  is  not  a  complete  picture. 
For  the  Navy  normally  deploys  two  task 
forces  "on  station"  in  the  Mediterranean  and 
three  In  the  Western  Pacific  on  a  continual 
basis.  For  every  carrier  task  force  "on  sta- 
tion", two  must  be  held  in  reserve  as  back- 
ups, slnoe  the  normal  rotation  time  of  a 
carrier  Is  4  months.  Since  each  task  force 
contains  an  air  wing,  the  Navy  must  pay 
for  3  wings  to  keep  one  "on  station."  The 
investment  cost  of  maintaining  one  nuclear 
taak  force  on  continued  deployment,  ttiere- 
fore,  amounts  to  a  multiple  of  3  times  the 
cost  of  one  carrier  taak  force — or  $6.4  billion. 

These  of  course,  are  capital  costs,  and  do 
not  Include  the  operating  cost  of  each  car- 
rier. Dxirlng  last  year's  debate.  Senator  Kllen- 
der  suppUed  valuable  data  showing  that  the 
annual  operating  coat  for  16  attack  carriers 
la  OI99T  tl.b  billion.  I  am  submitting  for  the 
record  a  copy  of  the  chart  detailing  thoee 
costs.  (See  attachment  m. ) 

The  question  of  the  proper  attack  carrier 
force  level  Is  therefore  extremely  Important. 
For  it  Is  determined  that  a  smaller  force 
level  Is  needed,  we  will  not  only  save  the 
Investment  and  operating  costs  of  additional 
carriers,  but  the  cost  m  well,  of  numerous 
eecorts.  support  ships,  and  air  wings. 

A  land  base  Is  a  far  cheaper  operation. 
According  to  the  Air  Force,  a  base  m  the 
Pacific  can  be  built  for  $53  million;  the  Bare 
Base  Support  Program  can  convert  an  exist- 
ing civilian  rtmway  for  about  $34  mlUlon. 

The  high  oost  of  carrier  baaed  air  power 
must  be  viewed  In  relaUon  to  lu  effective- 
ness. The  Navy  has  failed  to  demonstrate 
the   ooat-eaecUveneas  of  carrier   air   power. 

Fur  example,  we  know  that  the  two  car- 
rier task  forces  "on  station"  In  the  Medi- 
terranean are  capable  of  providing  a  maxi- 
mum of  150  offensive  sorties  per  day.  But 
what  Is  the  military  significance  of  this  num- 
ber of  sorties?  Since  we  are  flying  almost 
1000  off  anal  ve  sortlas  par  day  in  Vietnam,  it 
is  clear  that  160  scrtlaa  would  only  be  of 
marginal  value  In  a  conflict  of  »«mii«r  dag 
in  the  Mediterranaan.  Given  this  fact.  It  la 
important  to  determine  whether  the  Navy's 
policy  of  continually  malntaiiTIng  a  certain 
number  of  carriers  "on  station"  is  worth  the 
costs. 

(c)  Vu/nerobUlfjr. — The  reliance  upon  car- 
rier rather  than  land-based  air  power  Is  made 
even  more  questionable  by  the  high  degree 
of  vulnerability  of  the  carrier  tn  light  of 
modem  weaponry.  Carriers  are  Tulnerable 
to  attacks  by  submarines,  aircraft,  ibip-to- 
shlp  and  alr-to-shlp  missiles. 

Submarines  pose  a  particularly  omlno\ia 
threat  to  carriers  Because  of  the  very  rudi- 
mentary nature  of  anti-submarine  warfare, 
there  Is  very  little  a  carrier  can  do  to  defend 
itself  adequately  from  rubmartne  attacks. 
TtM  Navy  has  asksowledged  In  Congres 
■lonal  testimony  that  one  of.  the  primary 


missions  of  the  large  Soviet  submarine  fleet 
Is  onti-carrler  warfare. 

Rapid  technological  Innovations  In  mis- 
sile development  have  made  the  carrier  un- 
usable In  all  but  the  most  limited  confiicts. 
The  lethal  nature  of  even  the  older  missiles, 
such  as  the  Soviet  8TTX,  was  recently  dem- 
onstrated when  an  Egyptian  PT  boat  sunk  an 
Israeli  destroyer  with  a  single  STTX.  Both 
the  Soviet  and  the  American  arsenals  con- 
tain for  more  advanced  an  tl -ship  missiles, 
with  greater  range  and  higher  speed. 

Unique  to  the  Soviet  Inventory,  according 
to  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  Is  the 
guided  cruise  missiles.  The  Navy  estimates 
that  ie'~r  of  the  Soviet  fleet  carry  400  nau- 
tical mile  cruise  missiles  designed  primarily 
for  use  against  land  or  sea  targets. 

In  his  testimony  last  year  before  the  Sen- 
ate Armed  Forces  Committee,  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  John  H.  Chafee  spoke  of  the  "wide 
scope  and  gravity"  of  the  missile  threat  to 
our  surface  fieet: 

In  an  effort  to  counter  the  surface  forces, 
the  Soviet  Union  Is  developing  the  capabil- 
lt'-3  of  the  terminal-homing  cruise  missile 
which  may  be  launched  from  aircraft,  surface 
units,  surfaced  submarines,  or  land  sites,  at 
short  or  long  ranged  ,  .  ,  our  capability  to  de- 
fend against  a  cruise  missile  attack  continues 
to  concern  us,  but  we  are  moving  forward 
with  programs  directed  toward  significant 
long-term  Improvements. 

During  secret  briefings  by  the  Navy  last 
year.  I  was  told  of  the  rapid  advances  In  mis- 
sile technology  which  have  led  to  the  devel- 
opment of  highly  sophisticated  antl-sh^ 
missiles  capable  of  extremely  high  speeds. 
Thus,  a  vessel  designed  for  combat  In  World 
War  n  win  be  Increasingly  threatened  by  a 
wide  variety  of  dangerous  antl-shlp  missiles. 
The  implications  of  this  threat  should  be 
carefully  reviewed,  both  as  to  the  current  and 
projected  state  of  the  art  In  antl-shlp  warfare 
and  as  to  the  carrier's  capacity  to  respond  to 
the  threat. 

The  carrier  is  not  completely  defenseless 
against  existing  threats.  Rather,  the  ever 
present  fear  of  enemy  attack  causes  the  car- 
rier task  force  to  concentrate  Its  resources 
on  defense,  thereby  substantially  reducing 
its  offensive  capability.  This  Idea  was  best 
expressed  In  a  19M  dissertation  on  attack 
carriers  by  Desmond  Wilson  of  the  Center 
for  Naval  Analysis.  In  Dr.  Wilson's  words: 

"Most  of  Ahe  carriers'  usefulness  when 
futxctlonlng  In  support  of  a  land  campaign 
during  a  limited  war  appears  to  be  signifi- 
cant only  under  conditions  of  little  or  no 
submarine  opposition.  It  Is  a  matter  of  some 
doubt  that  the  carrier  force  could  continue 
providing  combat  sorties  In  support  of  a  land 
campaign  if  the  task  force  commander  had 
to  worry  about  air  or  submarine  attacks.** 

As  Wilson  observed,  effectiveness  of  the 
carrier  task  farces  in  limited  war  is  closely 
related  to  the  problem  of  vulnerability, 
which  In  turn  Is  conditioned  by  the  "rules" 
of  "limits"  by  which  the  war  will  be  fought. 
Threats  of  escalation,  such  as  the  Introduce 
tlon  of  submarines  or  aircraft,  can  diminish 
carrier  effectiveness: 

By  forcing  carriers  to  stay  far  at  sea,  thus 
diminishing  the  fuel  available  to  the  aircraft 
for  combat  purposes:  and 

By  requiring  continual  movement  of  the 
carriers  from  area  to  area,  thereby  prevent- 
ing It  from  staying  in  one  locale  to  provide 
continual  air  suppoi^. 

James  Field,  a  Naval  Historian,  noted  that 
a  carrier  task  force.  In  fear  of  enemy  attacks, 
cannot  successfully  participate  In  a  cam- 
paign of  Interdiction.  He  wrote  that  In  Korea, 
for  example,  "logistic  considerations  and  the 
dangers  of  air  and  submarine  attack  made 
It  undesirable  for  carriers  to  operate  for 
ntore  than  two  days  in  the  same  location." 

Perhaps  the  most  crucial  limitation  on  the 
carrier's  effectiveness  Is  that  the  threat  of 
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attack  diverts  potentially  offensive  carrier 
sorties  to  defense  of  the  task  force.  Thus, 
during  World  War  XI  and  the  Korean 
War,  33%  of  the  total  combat  sorties  flown 
from  carriers  were  defensive.  This  contrasts 
with  3.7%  fiown  by  planes  from  land  bases 
during  the  Korean  War. 

Pears  and  uncertainties  concerning  an  en- 
emy's anticarrier  warfare  potential  also  af- 
fects the  "rapid  responsiveness"  of  the  attack 
carrier,  which  is  Its  strongest  attribute.  Wil- 
son noted  that  uncertainties  as  to  weapons, 
belligerents,  and  the  "limits"  of  the  war  did 
In  fact  Impede  carrier  deployment  early  In 
the  Korean  conflict.  Future  limited  wars  will 
also  be  surrounded  by  "uncertainties  as  to 
who  will  fight  and  with  what  weapons." 

Because  of  the  tremendous  Investment  in 
a  carrier  and  Its  task  force  and  because  of 
the  recognition  of  the  vulnerability  of  the 
carrier  under  certain  conditions,  the  Navy  Is 
naturally  hesitant  to  commit  the  carrier  to 
a  conflict  or  potential  confilct.  Once  com- 
mitted, the  ever  present  fear  of  enemy  attack 
may  prevent  the  carrier  from  serving  as  an 
effective  sea-base  for  tactical  air  strikes. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  threats 
which  have  limited  a  carrier's  responsiveness 
and  effectiveness  in  past  wars  are  far  more 
dangerous  today.  And  since  Naval  doctrine,  as 
Wilson  points  out,  "as  yet  says  nothing  about 
treating  the  attack  carrier  as  expendable 
In  a  limited  war",  there  Is  overy  indication 
that  the  carrier  will  be  even  less  effective  In 
future  confiicts  with  a  sophisticated  enemy. 

The  Navy,  however,  refuses  to  fully  recog- 
nize the  vulnerability  of  carriers.  Its  planning 
for  the  use  of  carriers  Illustrates  this  fact. 

The  Navy  assumes  that  the  carrier  will  be 
a  vital  participant  In  the  full  range  of  con- 
ventional conflicts — the  relatively  minor  Do- 
minican Republican  type,  the  "mid-range" 
Vietnam  type,  and  the  full-scale  conven- 
tional war — whatever  that  would  be  In  this 
nuclear  era. 

By  allocating  to  Itself  such  a  major  role 
In  such  a  range  of  possible  confUcts,  the 
Navy  Is  refusing  to  acknowledge  that  events 
have  changed  the  proper  role  of  the  carrier 
since  1946  by  limiting  the  "scenarios"  in 
which  carriers  can  be  effective. 

When  engaged  In  a  major  conventional 
war  with  a  sophisticated  enemy,  the  carrier 
task  force  will  be  exposed  to  a  complete  range 
of  antl-carrler  weapons.  While  the  Soviet 
Union  represents  the  greatest  military  threat 
to  the  carrier,  other  countries  possess  various 
weapons  designed  for  anti-carrier  warfare. 
Many  of  these  weapons  have  been  supplied  to 
other  nations  by  the  Soviet  Union.  Including 
such  Items  as  long-range  bombers.  MIO  31 's, 
the  STTX  and  other  antl-shlp  missiles,  and 
long-range  conventional  submarines. 

There  are  therefore  relatively  few  "sce- 
narios" In  which  you  can  imagine  a  carrier 
tree  from  threats  of  enemy  action  and  thus 
able  to  function  effectively  In  an  offensive 
tactical  capacity.  This  is  not  to  say  that  the 
carrier  has  no  role  in  a  confilct  where  the 
enemy  has  some  antl-carrler  capability.  But 
as  the  c^>ablllty  Increases,  so  does  the 
threat,  and  carriers  simply  do  not  operate 
effectively  in  such  an  environment. 

The  Navy  Is  quick  to  remind  us  that  land 
bases  for  tactical  aircraft  are  also  vulnerable 
to  enemy  attack.  This  is  of  course  true.  Land 
bases  are  subject  to  attack  by  aircraft  and 
missiles:  in  addition,  they  are  xmlquely  sub- 
ject to  grotmd  attack  and  artillery,  partic- 
ularly in  a  guerrilla  war  as  in  Vietnam. 

But  in  examining  the  relative  vulnerability 
of  land  and  sea-baaed  tactical  air  power,  we 
must  look  at  their  relative  effectiveness.  The 
historical  record  strongly  suggests  that  land 
bases  are  leas  Inhibited  than  carriers  by  the 
threat  of  attack  and  that  they  are  capable 
of  delivering  more  offensive  sorties. 

The  threat  of  enemy  attack  also  makes  the 
carrier  less  desirable  from  a  cost  point  of 
view.  It  has  been  estimated  that  at  least  one- 


half  of  the  cost  of  a  carrier  task  force  Is  al- 
located for  carrier  defense.  This  high  alloca- 
tion of  resouiTias  to  defense  sharply  raises 
the  cost  of  each  carrier-based  offensive  sortie. 
In  return  for  this  large  Investment  in  car- 
rier defense,  we  have  carrier  task  forces 
which,  In  all  probability,  would  be  of  little 
value  against  high-level  threats  .  .  .  and 
are  overly-oriented  toward  defense  against 
low  level  threats. 

In  response  to  these  arguments  about  the 
canrler's  vulnerability,  Admlitil  Moorer,  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  told  a  VFW  Con- 
vention that  "In  some  50  wars  or  near  wars 
since  1946,  we  have  not  lost  a  carrier  or  had 
one  damaged  owing  to  hostile  action."  At 
my  request,  the  Navy  sent  me  a  classified 
list  of  these  "wars  or  near  wars",  and  I  am 
submitting  a  copy  for  the  record.  (See  at- 
tachment rv  for  declassified  version.) 

The  list  Includes  6  "wars  or  near  wars"  in 
which  a  carrier  was  merely  "alerted"  and  was 
not  actually  present.  In  at  least  half  of  the 
total  incidents,  the  carrier  was  only  remotely 
involved,  and  the  alleged  enemy  had  abso- 
lutely no  capacity — and  usually  no  desire — 
to  damage  an  attack  carrier.  'Thus,  the  list 
Included  such  "wars  or  near  wars"  as  the 
"Haiti  disorders"  and  the  "Zanslbar  riots." 
The  original  classified  list  submitted  by  the 
Navy  included  other  incidents  of  this  type, 
but  the  Navy  refused  to  declassify  several 
of  them.  i 

The  fact  that  the  Navy  would  resort  to  this 
type  of  argument  In  response  to  questions 
concerning  the  carrier's  vulnerability  may 
be  indicative  of  their  uneasinesss  about  this 
problem.  In  any  event,  these  questions  still 
remain. 

This  list  Is  Interesting  for  another  purpose. 
With  the  exception  of  Korea,  Vietnam,  and 
a  few  other  events,  the  Ust  demonstrates  the 
relatively  minor  nature  of  the  carrier's  use 
since  World  War  II.  Based  on  this  record  of 
the  carrier's  rather  limited  role,  a  serious 
question  can  be  raised  as  to  whether  15  at- 
tack carriers  are  really  necessary  to  perform 
this  role. 

Failure  o/  other  noHona  to  hvild  carriera 

It  may  well  be  that  all  of  these  considera- 
tions explain  the  reluctance  of  the  Soviet 
Union  (and  almost  every  other  nation)  to 
rely  on  attack  carriers.  In  fact,  the  United 
States  Is  the  only  major  military  power  with 
an  attack  carrier  In  Its  fieet.  Neither  the 
Soviet  Union  or  China  has  built  a  single 
attack  carrier,  and  neither  plans  to  do  so. 

According  to  a  1969  Report  by  the  Sea- 
I>ower  Subcommittee  of  House  Committee 
Armed  Services,  the  Soviet  Union  in  recent 
years  has  built  over  600  surface  ships  In  30 
classes.  The  Report  states  that  the  Soviet 
Union  "la  developing  a  massive,  well-bal- 
anced i>rogram  in  virtually  all  phases  of 
seapower." 

The  UjS.  Navy  not  only  agrees  with  this 
assessment — It  constantly  stresses  the  grow- 
ing menace  of  the  Soviet's  surface  fleet.  Only 
the  absence  of  attack  carriers  prevents  the 
Soviet  fleet  from  stirpassing  ours,  acccwd- 
ing  to  the  Navy.  The  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions recently  stated  that  these  carriers 
"are  the  key  to  our  present  superiority",  and 
that  "with  too  few,  or  none"  in  the  U.S. 
fleet,  "the  Soviets  wotild  probably  be  the 
leading  Naval  power." 

Even  awnmilng  that  carriers  are  the  key 
to  our  Naval  superiority,  it  is  obvious  that 
we  do  not  need  as  many  as  15  carriers  to 
maintain  this  superiority. 

If  the  carrier  is  really  such  a  vital  ship, 
the  Soviets  must  not  be  aware  of  this  fact. 
They  have  not  ccHistructed  a  single  attack 
cairler  and  they  have  no  plans  to  do  so. 
Since  the  Soviets  are  currently  In  the  midst 
of  a  massive  shipbuilding  program  and  since 
they  obviously  have  the  technological  capa- 
bility to  build  eazrlera,  their  decision  to  rely 
on  other  surface  ships  cannot  be  due  to 
limited  resources. 


The  U.S.  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  offered 
the  following  explanation  for  the  Soviet 
failure  to  build  attack  carriers:  "Geography, 
more  than  any  other  reason  has  kept  the 
Soviets  out  of  the  aircraft  carrier  business. 
The  routes  of  egress  from  Soviet  Naval  bases 
to  the  open  oceans  are,  by  way  of  choke 
points,  controlled  by  other  powers.  For  an 
aircraft  carrier  such  a  sitvtatlon  could  spell 
disaster  in  a  shooting  war.  If  the  Soviets 
were  to  gain  control  of  the  points,  however, 
the  situation  might  change." 

But  this  constriction  of  egress  from  Soviet 
Naval  Bases  to  the  open  seas  has  not  deter- 
red the  Soviets  from  building  a  large  number 
of  almost  every  other  type  of  surface  war 
ship.  If  the  Soviets  can  move  their  carriers 
and  destroyers  through  those  "choke  points", 
then  why  would  a  carrier  pose  a  different 
problem?  It  would  seem  that  Soviet  Naval 
planners  have  decided  that  attack  carriers 
simply  are  not  worth  their  enormous  cost. 

The  Navy  Implies  on  occasion  that  the 
Soviets  are  developing  a  carrier  fieet.  But 
the  fact  is  that  the  Soviet  Navy  has  only 
two  helioc^ter  carriers,  and  the  Soviets  ap- 
parently have  no  Intention  of  building  the 
larger  attack  carriers. 

Regardless  of  the  reasons  for  the  Soviet 
decision  not  to  build  attack  carriers,  our 
Navy  cannot  have  it  both  ways.  EUther  car- 
riers are  not  that  vital  to  a  surface  fleet  and 
the  Soviet  Navy  Is  a  threat  without  them  or 
else  the  Soviet's  surface  fleet  is  not  a  slgnlfl- 
cant  Naval  threat. 

Failure  of  Navy  to  recognize  complementary 
role 

All  of  these  arguments  are  not  intended 
to  prove  that  there  Is  no  need  for  attack  car- 
riers. Indeed,  carriers  can  serve  as  a  comple- 
ment to  land-based  air  power — but  primarily 
In  limited  conflicts  where  land  bases  are  not 
immediately  available. 

Despite  the  Navy's  recognition  that  car- 
riers should  be  complementary  to  land- 
based  air  power,  it  has  been  unwilling  to 
accept  the  fact  that  the  need  for  carriers  is 
reduced  where  there  Is  ample  land-based  air 
capability. 

Carriers,  for  example,  were  useftil  In  the 
beginning  of  the  Vietnam  conflict  when  land 
bases  were  still  limited.  But  a  serious  ques- 
tion can  be  raised  whether  the  Navy's  con- 
tinuing  level  of  Involvement  In  the  Vietnam 
conflict — once  sufficient  land  bases  were  con- 
structed there — ^reflects  as  much  the  need  to 
give  the  Navy  a  "piece  of  the  action"  as  a 
reasoned  military  judgment. 

The  designation  of  6  carrier  task  forces  to 
the  Atlantic  and  9  to  the  Pacific  also  attests 
to  the  Navy's  unwillingness  to  recognize  the 
complementary  nature  of  carrier-based  air 
I>ower.  Commenting  on  the  Mediterranean 
task  forces.  Desmond  Wilson  wrote: 

"With  the  subsequent  development  of 
land-based  air  covering  NATO's  southern 
flank,  and  with  the  later  Introduction  Into 
the  region  and  coverage  of  the  region  by  the 
sea  and  land-based  missile  systems,  the  Sixth 
Fleet  may  have  become  increasingly  redun- 
dant. It  almost  certainly  became  increaatngly 
vulnerable  with  the  marked  growth  of  the 
Soviet  nuclear  capability,  along  with  sub- 
marine, aviation,  and  missile  delivery 
systems." 

But  even  this  type  of  fleet  deployment  can 
be  carried  out  with  less  than  15  attack  car- 
riers. To  begin  with,  the  Navy  claims  that 
16  attack  carrier  task  forces  are  required  to 
keep  6  continually  "on  station" — 3  in  the 
Mediterranean  and  3  In  the  Western  Pacific. 
WhUe  the  Navy  points  out  that  the  rate  of 
"on  station"  deployment  has  aetuaUy  been 
higher  in  the  past,  they  continue  to  insist 
that  8  task  forces  are  needed  to  maintain 
one  "on  station"  throughout  the  year.  TbiB 
method  of  deployment  is  explained  as  azlamg 
from  the  need  to  rest  the  creiw,  mate  naoes- 
sary  repairs,  and  take  care  of  other  logistical 
problems. 
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Th«  Navy  doc*  concede  tbat.  but  far  tbe 
need  to  relieve  tbe  crew,  »  carrier  task  force 
could  remain  "on  station"  for  a  longer  pe- 
riod of  time.  However,  tbey  bave  never  aat- 
iafactortly  explained  wby  tbe  relief  of  tbe 
cr«w  abould  force  tbe  carrier  to  be  wltb- 
drawn  from  forward  deplovment. 

Tbe  Navy  ItseU  baa  ■ucc«B8fully  dealt  wltb 
tbls  problem  In  tbe  operation  of  Polaris  Sub- 
marine* by  using  wbat  Is  called  a  "blue  and 
gold"  crew  concept — tbe  submarine  stays  on 
active  duty  and  tbe  crew  la  simply  rotated. 
By  tbls  metbod.  a  Polaris  sub  la  able  to 
stay  on  active  duty  for  a  significantly  longer 
time  tban  tbe  carrier.  And  yet,  tbe  Navy  bas 
failed  to  adapt  tbls  method  or  a  similar  one 
to  tbe  attack  carrier.  Such  a  procedure  would 
make  It  possible  to  deploy  5  task  forces  "on 
station"  wltb  a  reduced  attack  carrier  fleet. 

Furtbermore,  It  should  be  pointed  out 
that  tbe  Ifavy^  carrier  fleet  Is  not  limited 
to  attack  curlers.  There  are.  In  addition,  4 
smaller  carriers,  used  primarily  for  anti- 
submarine warfare.  These  carriers  are  ca- 
pable of  handling  several  types  of  tactical 
Jet  fighters,  and  one  of  them  is  being  cur- 
rently used  in  Vietnam  in  an  "attack  ca- 
pacity. 

Surely,  such  carriers  could  be  used  to  sup- 
plement tbe  existing  attack  fleet  in  many 
casea  where  limited  tactical  air  power  Is 
called  for.  And  if  carriers  are  going  to  be 
used  for  evacuating  citizens  and  for  tbe 
other  relatively  minor  missions  depicted  in 
the  Navy's  list  of  "wars  or  near  wars"  then 
these  smaller  carriers  are  more  suited  for 
this  purpose  than  the  modern  attack  carrier. 
It  becomes  all  tbe  more  dUBcult,  therefore. 
to  Justify  the  beginning  of  a  brand  new 
attack  carrier  In  light  of  tbe  overwhelm- 
ing cost  at  a  fleet  which  actually  numbers  19. 

Th»  "one  tor  om«~  replacement  policy 

The  Navy  not  only  opposes  any  delay  in 
the  funding  of  CVAN-70:  it  also  maintains 
that  as  each  new  carrier  enters  tbe  fleet,  only 
one  of  the  oldest  carriers  should  be  retired. 

But  the  attack  carriers  which  have  Joined 
tbe  fleet  since  tbe  mld-1950's  are  almost 
double  tbe  slae  of  tbe  older  carriers,  are 
•quipped  with  the  modest  modem  aircraft. 
And,  therefore,  bave  far  greater  capability 
for  tactical  air  tban  tbe  oldest  carriers  which 
they  replace.  The  Navy  has  stated  that  the 
nuclear  carrier  air  wing  is  tactically  more 
than  twice  as  effectlTa  as  that  of  the  World 
War  n  carriers. 

For  the  record.  I  am  suboilttlng  copies  of 
two  charts  prepared  by  the  Navy.  Tbe  first 
Usta  all  active  attack  carriers.  Tbe  second 
Uluatratea  tbe  tactical  air  capacity  of  each 
class  of  attack  carrier.  This  chart  clearly 
demonstrates  that  the  newest  classes  have 
far  more  tactical  air  capability  tban  the 
World  War  n  camera.  (See  attachment  V 
for  2nd  chart. ) 

But  since  the  Na;ry  b*s  followed  a  "one 
(or  one"  replacement  policy  In  tbe  past,  the 
actual  capacity  of  the  carrier  fleet  in  terms 
of  providing  tactical  alrpower  is  far  greater 
th«B  tbe  lA  carrier  force  level  would  Imply. 
Tb»  Navyli  carrier  replacement  poUcy  would. 
tberefore.  man  accurately  be  described  as 
•  "two  for  one"  policy — an  escalation  In 
tect.  of  tbe  carrier  force  level.  Even  If  tbe 
Mavy  can  support  a  eaea  for  replacing  the 
cUm  CHTlers  with  nnclsar  carriers,  there 
la  no  rsasnn  wby  at  least  two  of  the  older 
caiTlatB  eoald  not  be  replaced  as  each  new 
carrier  Jotas  tbe  fleet. 

This  mereaaed  capability  at  the  carrier 
fleet  means  that  today's  IS  attack  carriers 
ean  deliver  more  tactical  air  support  than 
tbe  IS  carriers  whleb  oomprlaed  the  fleet  in 
tte  aUd-lMO^. 

That  la  why  Secretary  McNamara  relied  on 
tbe  baereaaed  capability  of  the  newer  carriers 
■■  a  Jaattfloatton  for  reducing  the  slae  of  the 
oarrtar  fleet.  UBIaa  it  Is  sswimwl  that  tbe 
need  for  tacUeal  air  power  has  sabatanttaUy 


Increased  in  the  past  fifteen  years,  a  decision 
to  defer  tbe  building  of  an  additional  nu- 
clear carrier  will  not  endanger  national 
security. 

The  emerging  erlticiam  o/  present 
carrier  policy 

These  questlona  about  our  present  carrier 
policy  have  been  expressed  In  the  past  by 
Defense  and  other  government  officials,  as 
well  as  by  military  historians. 

There  has  been  serious  criticism  within  the 
Pentagon  of  the  attack  carrier  force  level. 
Much  of  this  debate  bas  been  kept  from 
public  view  For  example,  the  Defense  De- 
partment's Office  of  Systems  Analysis  has 
often  recommended  cuts  in  the  attack  car- 
rier fleet,  but  the  studies  underlying  these 
reconunendatlons  bave  not  been  made 
public. 

One  such  study  conducted  by  the  Office  of 
Systems  Analysis  was  orally  summarized  for 
me  last  year.  This  study  showed  that  over  a 
10  year  period,  the  carrier  based  wing  costs 
almost  tl  billion  more  tban  a  land-based 
wing.  I  urge  this  Subcommittee  to  obtain 
this  study,  as  well  as  others  wtuch  may  be 
available. 

Criticism  of  present  policy  did  come  to 
light  in  the  Defense  Department's  posture 
statement  (or  fiscal  1066 — presented  by  Sec- 
retary McNamara  on  February  4,  1964 — which 
called  for  "some  reduction  in  the  number  of 
attack  carriers  by  the  early  ISTO's."  The  fac- 
tors underlying  this  decision  were  tbe  In- 
creased tactical  air  capability  of  modern  car- 
riers and  modem  carrier-based  aircraft,  the 
end  of  tbe  carrier's  role  as  part  of  our  stra- 
tegic nuclear  forces,  and  tbe  reduced  need 
for  forward  based  alrpower  due  to  the  In- 
creased range  of  land  baaed  tactical  aircraft. 

Criticism  of  the  carrier  force  level  from 
within  the  Defense  Department  has  persisted. 
Dr.  Arthur  Herrlngtcn,  a  Department  official, 
questioned  the  slae  of  tbe  carrier  fieet  in  a 
recent  speech  at  the  Naval  War  College  (pub- 
lished In  the  September  1969  Issue  of  The 
Naval  War  College  Review.)   He  said: 

"Today  we  stiU  plan  a  IS  (attack  carrier) 
force  for  the  future.  Tet  over  this  26-year 
I>erlod  we  have  seen:  a  polarization  of  the 
world  into  Oocnmunist  and  non-Communist 
campa.  and  lately  an  increasing  fragmenta- 
tion of  both:  the  development  of  the  Marshall 
Plan,  NATO,  the  conversion  of  our  enemy 
If  the  Pacific,  Japan,  to  an  ally,  and  the 
oonversion  of  our  old  ally.  China,  to  an 
enemy;  a  doubling  of  the  slae  of  the  attack 
carrier;  nuclear  propulsion;  Jet  aircraft  and 
nuclear  weapons.  In  truth.  IS  attack  canters 
(or  IS  capital  ships  In  the  VS.  Navy  If  you 
will)  appears  to  be  close  to  an  'eternal  verity' 
In  VS.  military  planning." 

The  moat  revealing  admlsElon  of  the  Penta- 
gon's own  doubts  about  tbe  Justification  for 
18  attack  carriers  can  be  found  In  a  Depart- 
mental Statement  filed  last  year  with  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee.  Representative 
Moorhead  of  that  Committee  asked  the  De- 
fense Department  to  explain  the  necessity 
for  a  foroe  of  IS  attack  carriers.  "It  Is  very 
difficult."  a  Departntent  spokesman  wrote  in 
reply: 

"TX)  determine  the  precise  division  of  effort 
between  land-based  and  sea-based  forces 
which  will  meet  our  worldwide  commitments 
at  the  least  cost.  The  program  supported  by 
the  previous  administration  included  IS  at- 
tack carriers.  In  response  to  a  directive  by  the 
National  Security  Council  to  «•'"'««"«  alter- 
native General  Purpose  Force  strategies,  we 
are  currently  reaaeessing  both  the  total  re- 
quirement for  tactical  aircraft  to  meet  each 
alternative  strategy  and  the  relative  coats 
and  effecUveneas  of  different  mixes  of  land- 
baaed  and  sea-based  aircraft.  Pending  com- 
pletion of  this  study,  we  are  not  recommend- 
ing any  major  changes  In  the  previous  pro- 
gram." 

When  asked  to  justify  a  IS-carrler  force 
level,  tbe  Defense  Department  tells  a  Con- 


gressional Committee  that  the  matter  Is 
under  study.  In  the  meantime,  we  are  asked 
to  spend  millions  of  dollars  to  maintain  this 
force  level,  until  Defense  officials  find  the 
time  to  determine  tbe  proper  slae  of  the 
attack  carrier  fleet. 

Other  high  level  government  officials  di- 
rectly responsible  for  defense  planning  bave 
also  expressed  doubts  about  our  carrier  pol- 
icy. Charles  Schultae.  a  former  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  tbe  Budget,  testified  before  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  that  tbe  request 
for  an  additional  attack  carrier  was  the  first 
item  to  be  examined  In  eliminating  unnec- 
essary military  expenditures. 

Similar  reservations  have  also  been  ex- 
pressed by  military  strategists  and  military 
historians.  In  a  lengthy  case  study  on  the 
evolution  of  the  attack  carrier.  Dr.  Desmond 
Wilson  raised  serious  questions  about  the 
justification  for  15  attack  carriers.  Dr.  Wilson 
is  preeently  at  the  Center  for  Naval  Analysis 
and  I  recommend  that  he  be  called  as  a  wit- 
ness before  this  Subcommittee. 

BBCOMMXNDATION    fOS    OZLATINa    rONSIMC    OF 
CVAW-70 

On  tbe  basis  of  the  preceding  arguments, 
I  believe  this  Subcommittee  should  recom- 
mend a  delay  In  the  funding  of  CVAN-70 
until  FY  1976,  at  the  earliest. 

Tbe  Navy  opposes  any  delay  In  tbe  funding 
of  this  carrier  for  two  reasona. 

The  first  reason  was  presented  by  Secre- 
tary  lAird  in  tbe  FY  1971  posture  statement: 

"The  Navy  considers  it  Important  to  pro- 
ceed with  advance  procurement  for  CVAN- 
70  in  FY  1971  ...  to  avoid  having  to  shut 
down  the  Special  Nlmltz-class  carrier  nuclear 
component  production  lines.  Such  a  shut- 
down." tbe  Secretary  stated,  "would  further 
increase  the  cost  for  CVAN-70,  IX  we  decide 
later  to  proceed  with  it." 

Before  accepting  this  assertion  by  the 
Navy,  it  should  first  be  determined  whether 
the  companies  which  produce  the  nuclear 
components  for  the  Nimltz  class  carriers  also 
produce  nuclear  components  for  our  sub- 
marines. I  believe  they  may.  If  this  is  the 
case,  then  It  might  be  possible  to  keep  the 
carrier  component  production  lines  open  in- 
definitely by  using  them  to  produce  com- 
ponents for  submarines  and  other  nuclear 
vessels — since  the  need  for  tbe  latter  type  of 
nuclear  components  will  exist  for  at  least 
several  years.  Alternatively,  the  component 
production  lines  for  these  other  ship;,  might 
be  adaptable  to  the  carrier  components  at 
some  later  date. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  be  an  expert  in  these 
matters.  But  I  think  it  might  be  passible  to 
delay  funding  the  CVAN-70  for  several  years 
without  increased  costs  as  a  result  of  closing 
component  production  lines. 

However,  even  If  such  a  delay  wotild  cause 
a  rise  In  tbe  final  cost  of  CVAN-70,  it  would 
be  better  to  accept  this  increase  rather  than 
to  fully  fund  the  carrier  in  the  next  two 
years.  For  this  carrier  will  cost  at  least  tClX) 
million,  and  probably  will  run  much  higher; 
and  this  does  not  include  the  cost  of  the  air 
wing,  as  well  as  the  cost  of  escort  ships  co:s- 
prlsing  the  carrier  task  force. 

Thus,  Instead  of  spending  at  least  $1  bil- 
lion in  tbe  next  two  years  to  buy  a  carrier 
which  Is  not  needed,  tbe  more  responsible 
action  would  be  to  delay  in  tbe  funding  of 
this  extremely  expensive  ship.  While  the 
Navy  bas  not  specified  tbe  loss  which  It 
claims  will  result  from  such  a  delay.  I  do 
not  believe  that  It  can  be  significant  com- 
pared to  the  budgetary  and  economic  Impact 
of  a  billion  dollar  plus  Federal  expenditure 
over  tbe  next  two  years. 

Aside  from  these  reasons,  there  is  some- 
thing very  troublesome  about  justifying  a 
major  military  program  on  tbe  basis  of  the 
need  to  keep  production  lines  open.  Such  a 
justification  could  be  U86d  as  an  excuse  for 
continuing  almost  any  type  of  weapons  sys- 
tem, regardless  of  military  necessity.  In  the 
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case  of  thU  carrier.  It  Is  quite  possible  that 
subsequent  events  will  make  It  unnecessary 
to  begin  funding  even  in  FY  1975. 

The  Navy's  reason  for  opposing  any  delay 
ixf  the  funding  of  CVAN-70  does  not  reet 
on  this  •  argument  of  increasing  costs.  Tbe 
Navy  contends  that  "regardless  of  the  attack 
carrier  force  level  that  may  be  decided  upon 
in  the  future."  funding  for  this  ship  cannot 
be  delayed.  The  assumption  underlying  tbls 
contention  Is  that  a  substantial  percentage 
of  the  attack  carrier  fleet  will  soon  become 
obsolete  if  the  Navy's  current  building  pro- 
gram is  not  maintained. 

But  the  truth  is  that  the  request  for  fund- 
ing CVAN-70  In  FY  1971  is  based  on  the 
Navy's  conception  of  a  proper  carrier  force 
level.  And  the  force  le^l  which  the  Navy 
favors  calls  for  more  than  13  modem  attack 
carriers. 

Consider  these  facts  about  the  present  car- 
rier fleet: 

(1)  Excluding  the  oldeet  carriers,  the  at- 
tack carrier  fleet  consists  of  one  nuclear  car- 
rier (the  Enterprise);  8  Forrestal  carriers; 
and  1  Midway  which  has  just  completed 
modernization . 

(2)  Tbe  two  Nlmltz-class  nuclear  carriers 
which  have  already  been  funded  will  both 
have  joined  the  fleet  by  197fl. 

(3)  Dnder  the  Navy's  "rule  of  thumb"  that 
an  attack  carrier  Is  obsolete  after  30  years, 
the  oldest  of  these  carriers — the  Midway — 
will  not  be  obsolete  until  1980;  the  oldest 
of  the  remaining  carriers  is  the  first  Forres- 
tal, and  it  will  not  become  obsolete  until 
198S. 

By  1978,  then,  the  carrier  fleet  will  consist 
of  12  fully  modem  attack  carriers.  To  main- 
tain a  fleet  of  this  size,  we  will  not  need  to 
replace  the  oldest  of  these  carriers — the  Mid- 
way— until  1980.  Given  the  5-year  lead  time 
required  to  build  an  attack  carrier,  it  will 
therefore  not  be  necessary  to  fund  tbe  Mid- 
way's replacement  until  FY  1975., 

That  is  why  my  recommendation  to  delay 
the  funding  of  the  CVAN-70  until  at  least  FY 
197S  assumes  that  at  the  maximum,  the  force 
level  should  consist  of  12  modem  carrlen. 
It  may  well  be  that  fewer  than  12  carrtera 
of  this  type  will  be  required  to  meet  future 
defense  contingencies.  But  unless  it  la  as- 
sumed that  more  than  12  modem  carriers 
are  needed,  there  is  no  valid  reason  for  fvmd- 
Ing  CVAN-70  before  FY  187S. 

The  Navy  is  Incorrect,  in  my  c^lnlon,  in 
saying  that  a  determination  of  tbe  proper 
carrier  foroe  level  is  irrelevant  In  deciding 
whether  to  fund  the  CVAN-70  at  thla  time. 
We  would  be  Ignoring  our  obligation  to  the 
already  hard-pressed  American  taxpayer  If 
we  approve  such  a  huge  expenditure  In  the 
next  two  years  without  first  making  tbls 
determination. 

If  tbe  Navy  beUeves  that  tbe  CVAN-70 
ahould  be  funded  now,  then  it  must  show 
why  more  tban  12  modem  attack  carriers  are 
required.  Tbe  burden  Is.  and  should  be.  on 
the  Navy,  and  this  burden  should  not  be 
disregarded  because  of  the  Navy's  assertion 
that  force  level  decisions  are  Irrelevant  to 
the  funding  of  CVAN-70. 

In  determining  whether  tbe  fleet  ahoold 
consist  of  more  than  12  of  these  carriers,  the 
following  polnta  should  be  considered. 

To  begin  with,  each  carrier  over  12  should 
be  evaluated  in  terms  of  how  It  adds  to  the 
tactical  air  capability  of  tbe  carrier  fleet. 
We  know  that  one  carrier  can  provide  a  max- 
imum of  160  offensive  aorties  per  day — 
which  has  only  marginal  military  significance 
in  a  confUct  such  as  that  In  Vietnam,  where 
we  are  flying  over  1,000  such  sorties  per  day. 
The  question,  then.  Is  whether  this  limited 
Increase  In  tactical  air  capabUlty  U  worth 
the  high  cost  of  another  carrier  task  force. 
Even  if  It  Is  considered  neceasary  to  in- 
crease our  overaU  tactical  air  capabUlty,  thla 
can   be   accomplished   without  fuadlnc  an 


additional  carrier.  The  fact  that  a  land  base 
U  significantly  cheaper  than  a  carrier  taak 
fwce  means  that  we  can  acquire  more  tac- 
tical air  capability  by  investtng  in  a  land- 
baaed  operation  rather  than  In  a  ISth  mod- 
em carrier  task  force.  In  short.  U  our  aim 
is  to  buy  tbe  best  defense  at  the  least  poa- 
slble  coet.  we  must  take  into  account  thla 
cost-differential  between  land-  and  sea-baaed 
air  power. 

It  should  also  l>e  kept  in  mind  that  the 
decision  to  delay  the  CVAN-70  funding— 
thereby  relying  on  a  fleet  of  12  modem  car- 
riers— will  not  impair  our  fiexlblUty  to  pro- 
vide carrier-based  air  power  where  land 
bases  are  unavailable.  A  12-carrler  fleet  will 
more  than  enable  us  to  meet  such  contin- 
gencies, and  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  an  addi- 
tional carrier  adds  very  much  to  this  capa- 
blUty. 

And  finally,  I  again  call  your  attenUon  to 
the  Air  Force  letter  of  September,  1969.  ad- 
dressed to  Senator  Hatfield.  The  Air  Force 
statement  that  the  U.S.  has  sufficient  land- 
based  tactical  air  capability  in  Southeast 
Asia  and  Europe  to  meet  a  major  contingency 
in  effect  means  that  no  carriers  are  needed 
In  those  areas.  If  we  accept  the  Air  Force 
evaluation,  then  it  Is  clear  that  even  a  12- 
carrler  fleet  la  far  too  large. 

It  may  be  argued  that  this  statement  by 
the  Air  Force  should  be  disregarded,  since  It 
is  merely  a  reflection  of  the  long-standing 
Air  Force-Navy  controversy  over  tbe  role  of 
land-  versxis  sea-based  air  power.  But  before 
rejecting  this  evaluation  as  "anti-Navy  prop- 
aganda," I  urge  you  to  consider  whether  or 
not  the  Navy's  insistence  on  funding  the 
CVAN-70  in  FY  1971  might  also  be  classified 
as  the  effort  by  one  service  to  maintain  its 
position— with  Utae  regard  for  mUltary  re- 
aUties. 

In  short,  the  Congress  Is  faced  with  con- 
flicting claims:  on  the  one  hand,  tbe  Air 
Force  asserts  that  carriers  are  essentially 
redundant  In  furnishing  tactical  W.'  power; 
on  the  other  hand,  the  Navy  claims  that  tbe 
CVAN-70  Is  badly  needed  within  the  next 
acTeral  years  and  that  tbe  fleet  must  Include 
more  than  12  modem  attack  carriers.  With- 
out thorough  Investigation,  I  do  not  bdleve 
we  can  reject  as  self-serving  the  claim  of 
one  service,  while  accepting  the  claim  of  an- 
other service  as  the  complete  truth. 

My  own  view  la  tbat  the  truth  lies  some- 
where between  tbe  two  confilctlng  claims: 
while  some  modem  carriers  might  be  re- 
quired, there  U  little  jusUflcaUon  for  more 
than  twelve  and  even  less  Justification  for 
tbe  continued  maintenance  of  a  is-carrler 
fleet. 

Regardless  of  whether  this  Subcommittee 
sharea  my  view,  you  are  still  faced  with 
these  conflicting  «•'«'">«  And  tbe  Depart- 
m«it  of  Defense  bas  never  adequately  re- 
solved this  particular  conflict.  We  know  tbe 
Air  Force  position.  We  know  the  Navy  posi- 
tion. But  we  do  not  know  tbe  Defense  D»- 
partment's  position. 

Tbe  National  Security  CouncU's  study  now 
underway  may  define  the  proper  "mix"'  be- 
tween carrier  and  land-based  air  power.  But 
that  study  will  not  be  completed  until  Sep- 
tember, 1970,  and  it  may  be  delayed  even 
further.  Tbe  existence  of  such  a  study, 
however,  should  not  relieve  tbe  Defense  De- 
partment of  its  own  duty  to  present  Congress 
with  a  rational  and  coherent  plan  for  pro- 
viding tactical  \ir  power. 

I  hope  that  this  Subcommittee,  before 
recommending  the  fuading  at  CVAN-70  In 
FY  1971,  will  insist  on  a  consistent  position 
by  the  Executive  Branch  and  will  then  at- 
tempt to  strike  a  balance  between  these  two 
claims  by  determining  the  proper  carrier 
force  level.  If  the  Navy  Is  unable  to  demon- 
strate a  clear  need  for  more  tban  12  modem 
carriers,  tbe  prudent  course  would  be  to 
delay  the  funding  of  CVAN-70. 


ATTACHMENT  I 


TABLE  XI v.- ACTIVE  CARRIER  FORCE  0946-«)  (AHACK 
CARRIERS  OR  THEIR  EARLY  E(MlVALENTS)i 
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ATrACHKXMT  II 

Defaktmemt  of  thz  Aik  FoacK,- 

Washington,  D.C. 

Hon.  Mask  Hatitkij), 
VS.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hattoxb:  A  few  days  ago. 
Mr.  Michaelson  of  your  Staff  asked  tbe  Air 
Force  to  provide  you  with  informaUon  re- 
garding air  bases  overseas,  quick  construc- 
tion of  bases  and  the  performance  capabiUty 
of  the  F-15.  More  speclflcaUy,  I  understand 
your  questions  were : 

1.  What  is  the  nimiber  of  overseas  air 
bases  the  Air  Force  has  relinquished  since 
the  Korean  War  why  were  these  baaes  given 
up;  and  bas  the  loss  of  these  bases  jeopard- 
ized tbe  USAF  tactical  air  cM>*blUty? 

a.  What  is  meant  by  the  "Kit"  method  of 
quick  construction  of  land  bases  as  briefly 
described  in  the  August  25  edition  of  the 
Washington  Post? 

3.  What  Is  the  capability  of  the  Air  Force's 
new  air  superiority  fighter,  the  F-16? 

Although  an  attempt  was  made  to  keep  the 
answers  to  these  questions  unclassified,  to  be 
completely  responsive,  an  addltiotua  classified 
answer  was  required  for  the  F-15  because 
some  of  the  performance  parameters  of  the 
aircraft  was  claaslfled  and  similarly,  a  por- 
tion of  the  Information  relating  to  base 
closures  is  classified. 

If  we  can  be  of  any  further  assistance, 
please  call. 

Sincerely, 

John  Muifrt, 

Major.  VSAF. 

Major  Bask  Cl-osings 

Of  the  major  air  based  closed  since  tbe 
Korean  War  (attachment  1),  only  those  in 
Morocco,  France  and  Saudi  Arabia  could  be 
classified  as  Involuntary  or  political  closures. 
All  others  and  some  In  France  were  closed 
becaiise  they  either  were  no  longer  needed  or 
were  closed  for  economic  reasons.  Dhahran, 
Saudi  Arabia  retains  a  XJSAF  presence.  Many 
of  the  bases  were  used  by  the  Strategic  Air 
Command  and  as  auxiliary  bases  for  tactical 
air  units.  Although  listed  as  major  Installa- 
tions,  those  designated  "AFB"  and  "ASN" 
were  not  used  to  base  tactical  flying  units  on 
a  permanent  basis. 

None  of  the  other  base  changes  to  date 
have  Jeopardized  contingency  plans  nor  pre- 
vented the  formulation  of  contingency  plans 
to  meet  current  commitments.  There  are 
enough  land  air  bases  in  Southeast  Asia  and 
Europe  to  base  aU  the  tactical  lighter  atreraft 
which  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  estimate  are 
required  to  meet  a  major  eoatln«aBey  In 
those  areas. 
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In  addition,  as  demonatrated  In  Attach- 
ment 3.  ther«  are  airfields  all  over  the  world 
that  are  adequate  to  support  tactical  air 
combat  operations.  TTiere  are  more  than  1,700 
Pree  World  airfields  with  runways  6.000  feet 
or  longer  aiKl  there  are  686  airfields  with  run* 
ways  8.000  feet  or  longer.  Any  nation  which 
requests  the  assistance  of  U.S.  military  forces 
can  be  expected  to  permit  use  of  its  airfields. 
The  Air  Force  is  developing  bare  base  equip- 
ment which  will  provide  the  capability  to 


deploy  to  any  base  which  has  a  runway,  taxi- 
ways,  ramp  space  and  potable  water  source. 

In  summary,  the  majority  of  the  land  air 
bases  that  have  been  inactivated  were  not 
needed  or  were  closed  to  decrease  expenses, 
although  some  were  cloaed  for  political  rea- 
sons. The  capability  of  USAF  tactical  air  has 
In  no  sense  been  diminished  by  land  base 
Inactlvatlons.  Attachment  3  summarizes  the 
niunber  of  inactivated  and  operational  US.^P 
bases  and  the  Pree  World  airfields. 


ATTACHMENT  III 
ATTACK  AIRCRAn  CARRIERS 

Capabffltvte 
operate  F  14 
•iicrtit 

Total  ciew 

i 

Numbor  Md  mmo 

Datccom- 

Capability  to 
optraUall 
fflodcfii  aiiciall 
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CVA  M.TieomlOfopi 

CVA  14  Hmnirti 

1944 

1944 
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No 

No 

.  «•-„ 

.  Na. 
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3.625 
3.825 
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3.417 
4,474 
4.94S 
4,941 
4.948 
4,948 
4.952 
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5.499 
4l«t 
4»«t 

182.7 
62.7 

CVA  31   Ban  Hammo  Rkkafd. 

No 
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Yoi 
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.  Nt. 

62.7 

CVA  34.  Ori$k»ny 

CVA  41   Midwty'        

.  N* 

.  Yoi. 

.  Vet 

.  roL 

62.7 
85.4 

CVA  42.  RooMvoll 

CVA  43  Caral  Sm 

194S 
1947 

95.4 
102.3 

CVA  M  Foriestjl        

1955 

.  m. 

.  1m. 

.  YWl 

.  Vm 

106.9 

CVA  «0  Saratofs          

19S« 

106.9 

CVA  61,  RMftf 

1957 
1959 

mi 

106  9 
106.9 

CVA-63  Kilty  Hawk      

.  ym 

.  »•». 

.  Voft. 

108.4 

CVA  M  Constellalton     .. ... 

.^.                1981 

...           mi 

1985 
Z                1961 

108.4 

CVAN  S5,  Entcipriw 

CVA  «.  Amtfies _ 

CVA  «7,  Kmnody 7- 

115.0 

.  t*. 

-  fm. 

108.4 
108.4 

Total    

TUflTT 

1.510.1 

•  To  become  a  CVA  (ASW  carrier)  when  the  "Midway"  toins  the  (loot  in  fiscil  1970. 

'Construction  stopped  tor  about  5  years  folkiwm|  World  War  II. 

<  Now  under|oin|  1202.300.000  conversioii.  To  reiotn  the  fleet  during  ttscal  1970. 


Attachment  IV 

SUMMAaT     or     WABS'NKAB     WABS     SINCX      IM* 

(The  following  list  represents  only  major/ 
minor  conflicts  or  crises  where  U.S.  Naval 
units  were  Involved  as  prime  factors,  alerted 
or  redeployed. ) 

Place,  date,  and  event 

Turkey,  April  1946:  USSR-Iran  bostlUties 
and  USSR-Turkey  dlpomatic  tensions;  Naval 
unit  deployed  as  afllrmatlon  of  U.S.  inten- 
tions to  shore  up  Turks  against  Soviet  Im- 
perialism. 

Trieste,  July  1946:  Trieste  ownership  dis- 
pute; U.S.  and  British  Naval  units  dispatched 
to  scene  with  open  warfare  Inunlnent.  Com- 
menced Adriatic  Patrol  which  lasted  until 
Trlev'e  issue  resolved  in  1964. 

Greece,  September  1946:  Polltcal  crisis. 
Naval  Units  visit  requested  by  VS.  Ambas- 
sador. One  carrier  was  on  the  scene. 

Indochina  War,  November  1948-July, 
1964:  Naval  tinlts  employed  In  evacuation, 
assistance,  alert  status.  Three  carriers  on 
the  scene  during  latter  stages  of  the  con- 
flict. 

Israel.  June  1948-Apni  1949:  Naval  uniu 
aligned  UN  mediator  for  the  Palestine 
Truoe.  Evacuated  UN  team  eventually  In 
July. 

Greek  Civil  War,  1946-49:  Presence  and 
klert.  Carriers  deployed  In  the  Mediterranean 
during  period  of  crisis. 

Korea,  1960-63:  Ten  carriers  engaged  in 
combat  oi>eratlons  during  th*)  period  of  the 
conflict. 

Tachens  Crisis,  July  1964-February  1965: 
evacuation  of  civlll»ns/mllltary  personnel. 
Five  carriers  on  the  scene. 

Vietnam  Guerilla  War,  September  19&fr- 
Present:  Presence,  assistance,  combat  oper- 
ations. During  the  period  between  February 
1906  to  date  a  total  of  15  attack  carriers  have 
conducted  combat  operations. 

Red  Sea.  February  1966 :  Naval  unit  patrols 
ectabUabed  In  view  of  developing  Sues 
Crisis. 

Jordan  Tension.  May  1954:  Provided  pres- 
ence. Two  carriers  alerted  and  deployed  to 
tbe  eastern  mediterranean. 

Pre-Sues  Tension  July  1956:  Two  carriers 


Suez  War  October-November  1966:  Evacua- 
tion, provided  presence.  Two  carriers  on  the 
scene,  two  additional  carriers  alerted  and  de- 
ployed from  East  Coast. 

Jordan  Crisis,  April  1957:  External  con- 
spiracy charged  with  intent  to  subvert  Jor- 
dan. Naval  units  dispatched.  Three  carriers 
on  the  scene. 

Klnmen  Island,  July  1967:  Communist 
shelling.  Naval  units  dispatched  to  defend 
Taiwan.  Pour  carriers  on  the  scene. 

Haiti  Disorders,  June  1967:  Alert,  surface 
patrols. 

Syria  Crisis,  August-December  1967:  Pro- 
vided presence.   Two  carriers  on   the  scene. 

Lebanon  Civil  War,  May  1958:  Support  op- 
erations. Three  carriers  provided  air  cover  for 
marine  landings. 

Jordan /Iraq  Unrest,  August-December 
1968:    Alert,  surveillance,  surface  patrol. 

Cuba  Civil  War,  December  1956-December 
1968:  Evacuation,  provided  presence.  One 
carrier  on  the  scene. 

Quemoy-Matsu  Crisis,  September-October 
1958:  Evacuation,  combat  operations.  Three 
carriers  on  the  scene,  two  additional  carriers 
alerted. 

Panama  Invasion.  April  1959:  Provided 
presence. 

Berlin  Crisis,  May  9,  1959:  Two  carriers 
alerted  snd  brought  to  an  advanced  state  of 
readiness. 

Nationalist  Chlna-Oommunlat  China  Crisis, 
July  1969 :  Provided  presence.  Two  carriers  on 
tbe  scene. 

Panama  Demonstrationa.  August  and  No- 
vember 1959 :  Alert. 

Laos  CivU  War,  December  1960-May  1961: 
Provided  presence.  Three  carriers  on  the 
scene. 

Congo  Civil  War,  July  1960-August  1963: 
Alert,  evacuation. 

Caribbean  Tension.  April  13.  1960:  Alert, 
air  and  surface  patrols. 

Ouatemala-Nic«a'agua.  November  1960:  Air 
and  surface  patrols.  One  carrier  on  the  scene, 
one  additional  carrier  alerted. 

Bay  of  Pigs  Crisis.  May  1961:  One  carrier 
alerted. 

Zanzibar  Riots.  June  1961:  Alert. 

Berlin  CrUls,  September  1961-May  1963: 
Two  carriers  alerted  and  brought  to  a  higher 
state  of  readiness. 


Dominican  Republic,  November  13,  1901: 
Air  and  surface  patrols.  One  carrier  on  the 
scene. 

Ouantanamo  Tension.  January  and  July 
1963:  Alert,  provided  presence. 

Guatemala,  March  1962:  Alert,  provided 
presence.  Two  carriers  alerted. 

Thailand,  May  1962:  Provided  presence. 
Two  carriers  on  the  scene. 

Quemoy-Matsu  Crisis,  June  1963 :  Provided 
presence.  Three  carriers  on  the  scene. 

Cuban  Missile  Crisis,  October-November 
1963:  Provided  presence  and  intervention. 
Eight  carriers  on  the  scene. 

Yemen  Revolts.  February-April  1963: 
Alert,  provided  presence,  surface  patrols. 

Laos  Tension,  April  1963:  Provided  pres- 
ence. Two  carriers  on  the  scene. 

Jordan  Crisis,  April  1963:  Provided  pres- 
ence, surface  patrols.  Two  carriers  on  the 
scene. 

Caribbean  Tensions,  1963:  Alert,  air  and 
surface  patrols.  One  carrier  alerted. 

Vietnam  Civil  Disorders,  August,  Septem- 
ber and  October  1963:  Air  and  surface  pa- 
trols. Two  carriers  on  the  scene. 

Dominican  Republic,  September  1963: 
Alert. 

South  Vietnam  Crisis,  November  1963: 
Following  death  of  President  Diem.  Provided 
presei-.ce.  Three  carriers  on  the  Ecene. 

Indonesia-Malaysia,  December  1963:  Alert, 
provided  presence.  Two  carriers  alerted. 

Panama.  January  4,  1964:  Alert,  provided 
presence  and  evacuation. 

Guantanamo  Tensions,  April  7.  1964:  Pro- 
vided presence,  surface  patrols. 

Panama,  May  1964:  Provided  presence. 

Dominican  Republic,  Jime  and  July  1964; 
Air  and  surface  patrols. 

Tonkin  Gulf,  August  1964:  See  Item  9. 

Dominican  Republic.  April  19ti6:  Interven- 
tion and  combat  operations.  Two  carriers 
alerted. 

Arab-Israeli  War,  June  1967:  Provided 
presence.  Covered  evacuation  of  U.S.  citizens. 
Two  carriers  on  the  scene. 

Pueblo  Capture,  January- April  1968:  Re- 
deployment of  force:  maintained  presence  in 
area  to  take  actions  as  directed.  Three  car- 
riers on  the  scene  (five  carriers  participated), 

EC-131  Loss,  April  1969:  Redeployment  of 
forces:  maintained  presence  to  take  actions 
as  directed.  Four  carriers  on  the  scene. 

Attachment  V 

NOUXNAL    Aia    WDIG    COMPLEMENTS 

Enterprise /Kitt]f  Haiok/Forrettal  classes 
3  Fighter  Squadrons  (F-4). 
3  Ught  Attack  Squadrons  (A-7) . 
1  Attack  Squadron  (A-0). 
1  Electronics    Warfare /Tanker    Squadron 
(EKA-3). 
1  Airborne  Early  Warning  Squadron  (E-3) . 
1  Reconnaissance  Squadron  (RA-6C). 
1  Rescue  Squadron  Detachment  (UH-3) , 
Total  A-4  equivalents.  132. 

Midway  eUu* 

3  Fighter  Squadrons  (F-8)  F-4s  assigned 
when  available. 

3  Light  Attack  Squadrons  (A-7) . 

1  Attack  Squadron  (A-0). 

1  Electronics  Warfare/Tanker  Squadron 
<EKA-3). 

1  Airborne  Early  Warning  Squadron  (B-3). 

1  Reconnaissance  Squadron  (RF-80). 

1  Rescue  Squadron  Detachment  (UH-3) . 

Total  A-4  equivalents,  108. 

Hmncoek  class 

3  Fighter  Squadrons  (F-8) . 

3  Ught  Attack  Squadrons  (A-4). 

1  Electronics  Warfare /Tanker  Squadron 
(EKA-3). 

1  Airborne  Early  Warning  Squadron  De- 
tachment  (E-IB). 

1  Reconnaissance  Squadron  Detachment 
(RF-80). 

1  Rescue  Squadron  Detachment  (UH-2). 

Total  A-4  equivalents,  83. 
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Nimitz  class  (the  air  wing  listed  below  U 
planned  for  the  Nimitz  in  fiscal  year  1973) 
a  Fighter  Squadrons  (F-14) . 
a  Ught  Attack  Squadrons  (A-7) . 
1  Attack  Squadron  (A>0) . 
1  Tanker  Squadron  (KA-6) . 
1  Electronics  Warfare  Squadron  (EA-0) , 
1  Airborne  Early  Warning  Squadron  (E-a). 
1  Reconnaissance  Squadron  (RA-SC). 
1  Rescue  Squadron  Detachment  (UH-a). 
Total  A-4  equivalents,  153. 

(Note. — The  types  of  aircraft  which  can  be 
^^perated  by  a  carrier  depend  primarily  upon 
the  flight  deck  and  its  Installations  such  as 
the  catapults,  arresting  gear  and  elevators. 
Ship-Installed  support  faclUtles  also  limit 
aircraft  types  which  can  be  operated.  The 
number  of  aircraft  which  can  be  carried  de- 
pends upon  deck  area  and  the  mix  of  types. 
Some  types  of  aircraft  are  considerably  larger 
than  others,  and  a  smaller  total  of  generally 
larger  aircraft  can  be  physically  accom- 
modated. The  smallest  tactical  aircraft  In 
the  UjS.  Navy's  carrier  Inventory  is  the  A-4 
Skyhawk.  Therefore,  for  standardization  pur- 
poses, the  Navy  expresses  carrier  aircraft 
capacity  In  terms  of  A-4  equivalents.) 

Ripoar  or  the  Joint  StTBCOMMTTTEE  or  the 

HOTTSB      OF      REPaESKNTATTVES      AND      SENATE 

CoaoorrKEs  on  AaMXB   Sebvicbs  on  thb 

STUST   lOB  THE  CVAN-70 

arATTrrOBT  BEdtriREMENT 

This  report  responds  to  the  requirement 
set  forth  in  the  Military  Procurement  Au- 
thorization Act  for  fiscal  year  1970  (Sec.  403 
of  Public  Law  91-121).  The  provision  la  as 
follows : 

"Sec.  403.  (a)  Prior  to  AprU  30,  1970.  tbe 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  tbe  Senate  shall  Jointly 
conduct  and  complete  a  comprehensive  study 
and  investigation  of  the  past  and  projected 
costs  and  effectiveness  oT  attack  aircraft  car- 
riers and  their  task  forces  and  a  thorough 
review  of  the  considerations  which  went  into 
the  decision  to  maintain  the  present  num- 
ber of  af-'ck  carriers.  Tbe  result  of  this  com- 
prehensive study  shall  be  considered  prior  to 
any  authorization  or  appropriation  for  the 
production  or  procrn-ement  of  the  nuclear 
aircraft  carrier  designated  as  C7VAN-70. 

''(b)  In  carrying  out  such  study  and  in- 
vestigation the  Committees  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices of  the  House  of  Rq>resentatlves  and  the 
Senate  are  authorized  to  call  on  all  Govern- 
ment agencies  and  such  outside  consultants 
as  such  committees  may  deem  necessary." 


The  cited  statutory  study  requirement  re- 
sulted from  a  Hoiise-Senate  conference  agree- 
ment to  delete,  from  the  fiscal  year  1970  pro- 
curement program  recommended  by  tba  De- 
partment of  the  Navy,  an  item  proposing  the 
procurement  of  the  long  leadtlme  items  re- 
quired for  the  construction  of  a  new  nuclear- 
powered  attack  aircraft  carrier,  tbe  c:VAN-70. 
smcoMMrrrEE  action 

Pursuant  to  tbe  statutory  requirement,  the 
following  members  ware  appointed  by  tbe 
respective  chairmen  of  tbe  Armed  Services 
Committees  to  serve  on  this  special  sub- 
committee; 

From  the  Senate  OomnUttee  on  Armed 
Services:  Senators  John  C.  Stennls,  Stuart 
Symington.  Henry  M.  Jackson,  Strom  Thur- 
mond, John  O.  Tower,  and  George  Murphy. 

The  Houae  members  designated  were 
Charles  E.  Bennett,  Samuel  S.  Strmtton,  and 
Robert  T.  Stafford. 

By  unanimous  consent  of  the  group,  Sen- 
ator Stennls  and  Coognwiman  Bannett  served 
as  co-chairnMn. 

Tbe  subcommittee  In  Ita  desire  to  fully  dim- 
charge  Its  statutory  responsibilitiea  agreed  to 
solicit  tbe  expert  testimony  of  thoee  Indi- 
viduals who  by  their  previous  identlfloatlona 
with  thU  complex  subject  matter,  could  make 


a  meaningful  contribution  to  tbe  Buboom- 
mlttee's  effort. 

These  Individuals,  except  in  a  few  In- 
stances, accepted  tbe  invitation  of  the  sub- 
committee to  participate  in  this  study  and 
appeared  as  witnesses  in  the  following  order. 
April  7,  1970 — Hon.  John  H.  Chafee.  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy;  Adm.  Thomas  H.  Moorer, 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations;  Rear  Adm.  James 
L.  HoUoway  m,  CVAN  program  coordinator. 
April  8,  1970 — Senator  Walter  F.  Mondale 
and  Congressman  William  S.  Moorhead,  Sen- 
ator Case  submitted  a  statement  for  the 
record. 

AprU  10.  1970 — Adm.  Thomas  H.  Moorer, 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  and  Rear  Adm. 
James  L.  Holloway  HI.  CVAN  program  co- 
ordinator. 

April  13.  1970 — Dr.  Desmond  P.  Wilson, 
professional  staff  member,  Center  for  Naval 
Analyses. 

April  16,  1970 — Gen.  Earle  G.  Wheeler, 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and 
Vice  Adm.  H.  G.  Rlckover,  Deputy  Com- 
mander for  Nuclear  Propulsion.  Naval  Ship 
Systems  Command. 

AprU  16,  1970— Dr.  WUllam  W.  Kaufmann, 
senior  f  eUow,  Brookings  Institution,  on  leave 
as  professor  at  MassacbusetU  InsUtute  of 
Technology. 

The  testimony  received  by  the  subcom- 
mittee during  its  proceedings  will  be  printed, 
and  except  for  deletions  made  necessary  by 
national  security  considerations,  will  be  pub- 
lished in  ita  entirety  as  a  pubUc  document. 
The  subcommittee.  In  fulfillment  of  Ita  stat- 
utory obligation,  has  completed  ita  hear- 
ings and  study  of  the  past  and  projected 
coste  and  effectiveness  of  attack  aircraft  car- 
riers and  their  task  forces,  and  the  considera- 
tions which  went  Into  the  decision  to  main- 
tain the  present  number  of  attack  carriers. 

THE   CABKIBB   STUDT    AND   FTS   BELATION   TO   THB 
CVAN-70 

The  statute  provides  for  a  comprehensive 
review  of  the  entire  concept  of  naval  attack 
carrier  forces.  The  subcommittee  recognizes 
that  implicit  in  the  study  requirement  is  the 
necessity  for  determining  whether  to  pro- 
vide congressional  approval  for  the  ultimate 
construction  of  a  nuclear  aircraft  carrier 
identified  as  the  CVAN-70. 

THE    PRESmENT'S    RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  President,  In  his  budget  message  to 
Congress  for  fiscal  year  1971,  specifically  rec- 
ommended that  he  be  provided  authority 
to  procure  long  leadtlme  construction  Items 
for  the  CVAN-70  in  the  amount  of  $163  mU- 
Uon. 

The  presidential  budget  messa^  contains 
the  following  statement  with  respect  to  the 
requested  funds  for  long  lead  items: 

•"The  Budget  also  provides  for  additional 
large  assault  ships  for  our  amphibious  forces, 
together  with  funds  for  advanced  procure- 
ment related  to  construction  of  the  third 
nuclear-powered  IHmitz  class  attack  carrier. 
However,  the  advance  procurement  funds  for 
the  third  carrier  will  not  be  obligated  until 
completion  of  studies  In  progress  to  assess 
future  requlrementa  for  attack  carriers." 

TBB    SECBETABT    OF    DEFENSE'S 
BBCOMMXNDATIONS 

The  Secretary  of  Defense,  In  presenting  to 
the  Congress  the  fiscal  year  1971  procure- 
ment program  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, strongly  urged  congressional  approval 
of  the  President's  request  on  tbe  CVAN-70. 

Subsequently,  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
while  recognizing  the  necessity  for  com- 
pletion of  the  National  Security  Council  re- 
view, has  reafflrmed  his  support  of  the 
CVAN-70  In  a  letter  to  tbe  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  on  Apieil 
3,  1970,  when  he  said: 

"The  requirements  and  commltmento  of 
the  current  strategy  make  it  necessary,  in 
my  judgment,  for  this  Nation  to  proceed 
with  the  construction  of  this  final  ship  of  a 


three-ship  construction  program  first  laid 
out  In  fiscal  year  1907." 

THE   JOINT   CBIXFB   OT  WtUrT 
BBCOMMBNDATIONB 

T^e  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  have  unanimous- 
ly endorsed  construction  of  the  CVAN-70> 
despite  tbe  fact  that  there  exista  a  difference 
of  opinion  among  the  service  chiefs  as  to 
the  number  of  carriers  we  should  have  in 
our  carrier  force  in  future  years. 

CONCLUSION    AND    RECOMMENDATION    OF    THE 
StTBCOMMITTEE 

As  a  consequence  of  the  extensive  hear- 
ings conducted  by  the  special  Senate-House 
subcommittee  as  directed  by  secuon  402  of 
PubUc  Law  91-131,  a  majority  of  the  Senate 
Members  and  all  of  the  House  Members 
strongly  recommend  that  the  Congress  ap- 
I^ove  the  request  of  the  President  for  the 
funding  of  long  leadtlme  construction  Items 
on  the  CVAN-70  for  fiscal  year  1971. 

Findings  on  which  the  subcommittee's 
recommendations  are  based  Include  the  fol- 
lowing: 

ON   ROLES   AND    MISBIOMS   OF   CHABTB 

The  attack  aircraft  carrier  has  in  tbe  past 
and  will  into  the  foreseeable  future,  continue 
to  perform  a  vital  and  indispensable  role  in 
lusurlng  the  control  of  our  sealanes  essen- 
tial to  our  commerce.  Our  Industrial  opera- 
tions could  not  last  more  than  a  very  short 
time  if  our  strategic  materials  were  to  be  cut 
off  from  overseas. 

In  addition,  carrier  air  forces  are  able  to 
provide  tacUcal  air  in  support  of  land  forces 
operating  far  beyond  existing  American  air 
bases  or  where  s«ich  bases  have  been  ren- 
dered Inoperative.  In  particular,  with  the 
current  emphasis  on  reducing  American 
commltmenta  ateoad  In  both  Exirope  and  the 
Pacific,  tbe  highly  mobile  carrier  provides  a 
unique  means  of  providing  American  air 
power  In  distant  locations  without  esUb- 
Uafalng  basce  and  Installations  ashore. 

MODEBNTTT  OP  CARRIBB 

The  attack  aircraft  carrier,  like  every  other 
major  weapon  system  of  otir  national  de- 
fense. Is  subject  to  obsolescence  induced  by 
age  •V"'*  advancing  technology.  Therefore, 
like  aU  other  weapons  systems,  the  attack 
carrier  system  must  be  modernized  on  a 
timely  basis  despite  the  significant  costs 
involved. 

The  following  table  is  an  Ulustratlve  ex- 
ample of  the  reUUve  capabilities  of  old  and 
modem  attack  carriers,  by  class,  reflecting 
single  strike  capabUlttes  and  air  ordnance, 
jet  fuel,  and  steaming  endurances  without 
replenishment; 


Hancock    Midwiy  Forrostil       Nimib 


CommisMHiini  periods  1944-50    1945-C  1957-88  1972- 

Sin(le  strike  capabllMy.        LO^       L3  1.6  2.0 

Ordniixo  oaduraocs..         LO          1.4  Z.5  3.S 

Jet  fuel  onduranco—.         I.O          1.8  2.6  5,2 

Stonnmiondoroneo-         1-9          LO  LO  0) 


>  Virtually  unlimrtad. 


OOMPARATIVX    COSrS     OT    CABRIBB     AND 
UtNS    BAflBD   TACnCAI.   SB 

The  subcommittee  attempted  to  satisfy 
the  statutory  requirement  for  the  study  of 
past  and  projected  coeta  of  the  attack  air- 
craft carriers  and  their  task  forces.  Several 
different  analyses  were  presented  to  the  sub- 
committee on  this  matter  comparing  sea- 
based  tactical  aviation  with  land-based  tac- 
tical aviation. 

It  is  sl{;nlflcant  that  the  Department  of 
Defense  advised  the  subcommittee  that  even 
though  the  comparative  coste  of  the  various 
alternatives  have  been  under  study  for  some 
time  by  the  Department  of  Defenae,  there 
la  no  agreed-upon  position  vtthln  the  De- 
partment on  this  matter. 

To  Illustrate  the  difficulties  encountered 
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bj  tta«  suboommlttc*  In  attempting  to  «d- 
dr«ss  thla  question,  Oeneral  Wheeler,  Cb»lr- 
tnmn  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  StAlT,  stated: 

"Now  this  la  an  extremely  complex  prob- 
lem, and  the  reaaon  It  la  complex  la  that  you 
have  to  figure  out  what  yoa  are  goliif  to 
charge  oil  agalnat  the  coat  of  lAnd-baaed 
tactical  air  vertua  what  you  charge  off  agalnat 
sea-based  tactlc&l  air.  and  depending  upon 
what  you  charge  off,  you  come  up  with  these 
varying  figures. 

"I  must  say  th*t  I  dont  regard  any  of 
these  studies  myself  as  being  definitive,  and 
they  certainly  are  not  convincing  to  me  as  a 
basis  for  making  a  Judgment  as  to  the  need 
for  sea-based  tactical  air  " 

In  view  of  these  circumstances.  It  is  evi- 
dent to  the  subcommittee  that  there  is  as 
yet  no  acceptable  formula  for  accurately 
quantlf3rlng  and  measuring  the  precise  coet- 
effectlveneea  of  land-baaed  versus  sea-b*aed 
tactical  atrpower. 

OK  THK  MUM— a  ov  rsaaiKws 

The  Defense  budget  for  fiscal  year  1971 
supports  a  force  of  15  attack  carriers  plus  the 
one  additional  CVS  (antisubmarine  warfare) 
carrier  authorized  for  use  as  an  attack  car- 
rier during  the  Vietnam  war.  Unless  there 
la  a  substantial  change  In  our  international 
commitments  and  the  Vietnam  war,  the  sub- 
committee supix>rts  the  number  of  carriers 
provided  for  In  the  Presldent'a  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1971. 

The  subconunlttee  was  unable  to  resolve 
the  question  of  the  number  of  carriers  that 
should  be  provided  to  our  Armed  Forces  In 
the  197&-W)  time  frame,  an  Issue  which  will 
be  Influenced  by  the  degree  of  modernity 
of  the  carriers  In  being.  This  question  also 
involves  future  foreign  policy  decisions 
which  remains  to  be  determined. 

The  subconunlttee,  in  consideration  of  the 
full  range  of  carrier  capabilities  Including 
modernity  and  the  exceptional  advantages  of 
nuclear  power,  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
long  lead  funds  for  the  CVAN-70  should  be 
approved. 

Senators:  John  C.  Stennla.  Co-chairman: 
Henry  1£.  Jackson;  Strom  Thurmond;  John  O. 
Tower;  and  George  Murphy. 

Repreaentatlves :  Charles  E.  Bennett,  Co- 
ehatman:  Samuel  S.  Stratton;  and  Robert  T. 
Stafford. 

aoDrnoNAi.   gTATtatmtn   or   senatob 
JOHM  c.  rrmmirm 

I  fully  atipport  the  concept  of  adding  the 
CVAN-70  to  our  attack  carrier  fleet  and 
personally  think  the  leadtlme  Items  shotild 
be  provided  for  in  the  fiscal  year  1971  au- 
thorization bill.  As  stated  before  I  will  not 
l)e  In  a  position  to  make  a  firm  recommen- 
dation for  Including  this  additional  carrier 
In  the  fiscal  year  1971  authorization  bill 
until  there  la  a  firm  request  therefor  by  the 
executive  branch. 

MtNoarrr  vixws 

One  of  the  primary  reasons  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  this  Joint  Senate-House  Armed 
Services  Subcommittee  on  the  CVAN-70  Air- 
craft Carrier  (appointed  pursuant  to  sec.  403 
of  Public  Law  91-131 )  was  the  desire  of  the 
Congress  to  have  a  Joint  committee  conduct 
a  study  and  review  of  the  entire  matter  of 
force  levels  and  costs  with  respect  to  attack 
carriers.  It  was  presumed  that  in  connection 
with  any  new  carrier  the  Congress  would 
have  a  firm  position  from  the  administration. 
The  budget  message,  however,  states  that 
"the  advance  procurement  funds  for  the 
third  carrier  will  not  be  obligated  until  com- 
pletion of  studies  In  progress  to  aswws  future 
requirements  for  attack  carters." 

Without  any  clear  direction  from  the  exec- 
utive branch,  and  because  of  (1)  the  high 
cost  of  this  proposed  additional  nuclear  air- 
craft carrier;  (3)  the  poaalblllty  that  a  review 
by  the  National  Security  Council  of  strategic 
and  tactical  force  levels  will  resiilt  in  the 
recommendation  o<  a  future  carrier  force 


level  which  would  not  neceealtate  the  con- 
strucUon  of  the  CVAN-70  at  this  time  for  the 
1976-80  time  frame;  (3)  Increasing  evidence 
that  we  must  give  more  recognition  to  such 
growing  domestic  needs  as  education,  hous- 
ing, control  of  various  fonns  of  pollution,  and 
so  forth;  and  (4)  the  growing  financial  crisis 
incident  to  further  depreciation  in  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  dollar.  I  wish  to  with- 
hold  my  decision  with  respect  to  recommend- 
ing the  authorization  of  long  leadtlme  Items 
for  the  CVAN-70  until  we  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  review  the  results  of  this  report 
from  the  National  Security  Council  with  re- 
spect to  overall  national  strategy  for  the 
1975-80  period.  Including  the  proper  attack 
carrier  force  level. 

Senator  Stuabt  Stmimoton. 

Statement  or  Sbnatos  Waltxk  P    Mondale, 
Democbat  op  IHinnbsota 

A  Senate-House  Armed  Services  Subcom- 
mittee lias  reconunended  funding  for  a 
fourth  nuclear  attack  carrier,  the  CVAN-70. 
This  reconunendatlon  was  made  despite  the 
fact  that  the  Executive  Branch  has  stated 
that  funds  for  this  carrier  will  not  be  obli- 
gated until  the  National  Security  Council 
completes  its  present  review  of  strategic  and 
tactical  force  levels.  Their  study  will  not  be 
completed  until  September,  1970,  at  the 
earUest. 

I  want  to  coBuxMnd  Chairman  Stennis  for 
his  position  on  this  Important  issue.  While 
the  Chairman  supports  the  concept  of  add- 
ing CVAN-70  to  our  csoTier  fieet.  he  has 
stated  that  he  will  not  make  a  firm  recom- 
mendation for  funding  this  additional  carrier 
In  PT  1971  imtll  there  Is  a  firm  request  to 
do  so  from  the  Executive. 

I  also  conunend  Senator  Symington,  who 
feels  that  the  results  of  the  National  Secu- 
rity Council  study  should  be  considered  be- 
fore deciding  the  question  of  funding  the 
CVAN-70. 

But  the  Subcommittee  Itaelf  want*  to  fund 
this  carrier  now.  It  bases  this  recommenda- 
tion on  a  report  released  on  April  33,  1970, 
which  was  required  by  last  year's  Military 
Procurement  Authorization  Bill.  It  is  my 
belief  that  this  report  faiU  to  fulfill  the 
Congressional  requirement  for  a  complete 
and  comprehensive  study  of  the  Navy's  at- 
tack carrier  program. 

The  law  called  for  a  study  of  the  carrier's 
ooet-eflectlvesess.  The  Subcommittee  con- 
cluded that  there  is  "as  yet  no  acceptable 
formula"  for  determining  the  coet-effective- 
neas  of  land- based  verua  sea-based  tactical 
air  power.  « 

The  law  called  for  a  review  of  the  present 
carrier  force  level.  The  Subcommittee  con- 
cluded that  it  was  "unable  to  reeolve  the 
question  of  the  number  of  carriers"  needed 
by  the  end  of  the  decade. 

Tet,  the  Subcommittee's  inability  to  re- 
KHve  these  basic  and  crucial  questions  did 
not  prevent  it  from  "strongly  recommend- 
ing" the  fundljog  of  CVAN-70  In  PT  1971. 
According  to  the  report,  "the  attack  carrier 
system  must  be  modernized  on  a  timely 
basis  despite  the  significant  costs  involved." 

This  is  a  conclusion  based  more  on  in- 
stinct than  analysis.  It  is  completely  un- 
justifiable to  recommend  funding  for  a  fourth 
nuclear  carrier  without  first  determining  the 
proper  carrier  force  level. 

Por  the  decision  to  build  this  carrier  can 
only  mean  one  thing — that  we  favor  a  fieet 
of  more  than  13  modem  attack  carriers. 

An  examination  of  the  present  carrier  fleet 
demonstrates  this  fact: 

1.  Excluding  the  oldest  carriers,  the  attack 
carrier  fleet  consists  of  one  nuclear  carrier 
(the  Enterprise);  8  Forrestal  carriers;  and  1 
Midway  which  has  Just  completed  modern- 
ization. 

3.  The  two  Nimitz-class  nuclear  carriers 
which  have  already  been  funded  will  both 
have  Joined  the  fleet  by  1976. 


3.  Under  the  Navy's  "rule  of  thumb"  that 
an  attack  carrier  Is  obsolete  after  30  years, 
the  oldest  of  these  carriers — the  Midway — 
will  not  be  obsolete  until  1980;  the  oldest 
of  the  remaining  carriers  Is  the  first  Porrestal, 
and  it  wiU  not  become  obsolete  until   1985. 

By  1976.  then,  the  carrier  fleet  will  con- 
sist of  13  fully  modern  attack  carriers.  To 
maintain  a  fleet  of  this  size,  we  will  not  need 
to  replace  the  oldest  of  these  carriers — the 
Midway— until  1980.  Given  the  5-year  lead 
time  required  to  build  an  attack  carrier,  it 
will  therefore  not  be  necessary  to  fund  the 
Midway's  replacement  until  FT  1975. 

If  thla  Subcommittee  believes  that  the 
CVAN-70  should  be  funded  now  Instead  of 
later.  It  must  show  why  more  than  13  mod- 
em attack  carriers  are  required.  There  is  no 
such  showing  In  this  report. 

I  will  not  be  a  party  to  this  fund-now- 
Justtfy-later  philosophy.  If  neither  the  Sub- 
committee or  the  Executive  is  able  to  de- 
termine whether  we  need  more  than  13  mod- 
ern attack  carriers.  Congress  abdicates  its 
constitutional  duty  by  issuing  a  signed  check 
for  one  more  nuclear  carrier. 

I  want  to  make  It  clear  that  I  do  not  advo- 
cate the  elimination  of  all  attack  carriers. 
Nor  have  I  ever  advocated  such  a  position. 

But  I  do  believe  that  the  Congress  must 
have  clear  Justification  for  funding  a  13th 
modern  carrier  task  force  before  approving 
a  potential  expenditure  of  more  than  $3 
billion.  Without  this  Justification,  It  Is  im- 
consclonable  to  ask  the  already  hard-pressed 
American  taxpayer  to  bear  the  burden  of 
such  an  expendlttire. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  30  seconds. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time  on  this  side.  There  are  a 
couple  of  minutes  available,  but  I  want 
to  say  that  we  have  diligently  worlced 
In  an  effort  to  try  to  provide  all  the  time 
available  to  various  Members  who  would 
like  to  be  heard  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle.  I  think  during  the  4  hours  of  gen- 
eral debate  we  have  had  enlightened  de- 
bate on  this  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time,  pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  Clerk  will  now  read  the  bill  by 
Utle. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  o/  the  United  States  0/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

TITLE  I — PROCUREMENT 
Sec.  101.  Funds  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  during  the  fiscal  year  1971 
for  the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  for  procurement  of  aircraft, 
mlaailes,  naval  vessels,  and  tracked  combat 
vehicles,  and  other  weapons,  as  authorized 
by  law,  in  amount*  as  follows: 

AIBCBAIT 

For  aircraft:  for  the  Army,  $394,500,000; 
for  the  Navy  and  the  Marine  Ccvps,  $3,453.. 
300,000;  for  the  Air  Force,  63314,900,000. 

UIBtOLMB 

For  missiles:  for  the  Army,  1 1.086,600,000; 
for  the  Navy,  6946,600,000;  for  the  Marine 
Corps,  637,600,000;  for  the  Air  Force.  $1,606.- 
300,000. 

NAVAL    VKSaKLS 

For  naval  vessels:  for  the  Navy,  $8,013,- 
900,000,  of  which  $600,000,000  U  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  only  for  expenditure  In 
naval  shipyards. 

nUCXZD   COMBAT    VXRICI.ia 

For  tracked  combat  vehicles:  for  the 
Army,  $306,300,000;  for  the  Marine  Corps, 
$48,700,000. 

OTRBB    WXAPOm 

For  other  weapons:  for  the  Army.  $68.300,- 
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000:  Provided,  That  none  of  the  funds  au- 
thorized for  appropriation  by  this  Act  shall 
be  obUgated  for  the  procurement  of  M-16 
rifles  until  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  has 
certified  to  the  Congress  that  at  least  three 
active  production  sources  for  supplying  such 
weapons  will  continue  to  be  available  within 
the  United  States  during  fiscal  year  1971;  for 
the  Navy,  $3,789,000;  for  the  Marine  Corps, 
$4,400,000. 
TITLB  n— RESEARCH,  DEVELOPMENT, 
TEST,  AND  EVALUATION 
Sec.  201.  Funds  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  during  the  fiscal  year  1971 
for  the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  for  research,  development, 
test,  and  evaluation,  as  authorized  by  law, 
in  amounts  as  follows: 

Por  the  Army,  $1,647,900,000; 
Tot    the    Navy     (Including    the    Marine 
Corps).   $2,197300,000; 
For  the  Air  Force,  $2,909,700,000;   and 
Por  the  Defense  Agencies,  $460,700,000. 
Sec.  202.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Department  of  Defense 
during  fiscal  year  1971  for  use  as  an  emer- 
gency fund  for  researcH,  development,  test, 
and  evaluation  or  procurement  or  produc- 
tion related  thereto,  $50,000,000. 

TITLE  m— RESERVE  FORCES 

8«c.    301.    Por   the    fiscal    year    beginning 

July  1.  1970,  and  ending  June  30,  1971.  the 

Selected  Reserve  of  each  Reserve  component 

::-   of  the  Armed  Forces  will  be  programed  to 

I    attain  an  average  strength  of  not  less  than 

'  the  foUowing: 

(1)   The    Army    National    Guard    of    the 
United  States,  400.000. 

(3)  The  Army  Reserve,  260,000. 
j      (3)   The  Naval  Reserve,  129,000. 

(4)  The  Marine  Corps  Reserve,  47,716. 

(5)  The  Air  National  Ouard  of  the  United 
SUtes.  87J78. 

(6)  "nie  Air  Force  Reserve,  47,921. 
^  .    (7)   The  Coast  Guard  Reserve.  16,590. 

^'  Sac.  S02.  The  average  strength  prescribed 
by  section  301  of  thla  title  for  the  Selected 
Reserve  of  any  Reserve  component  shall  be 
proportionately  reduced  by  (1)  the  total 
authorized  strength  of  units  organized  to 
serve  as  units  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of 
such  component  which  are  on  active  duty 
(other  than  for  training)  at  any  time  during 
the  fiscal  year,  and  (3)  the  total  number  of 
Individual  members  not  In  units  organized 
to  serve  as  units  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of 
such  component  who  are  on  active  duty 
(other  than  for  training  or  for  unsatisfac- 
tory participation  In  training)  without  their 
consent  at  any  time  during  the  fiscal  year. 
Whenever  any  such  units  or  such  individual 
members  are  released  from  active  duty  dur- 
ing any  fiscal  year.  Ute  average  strength  for 
such  fiscal  year  for  the  Selected  Reserve  of 
such  Reserve  component  shall  be  propor- 
tionately Increased  by  the  total  authorized 
strength  of  such  tuilts  and  by  the  total 
number  of  such  Individual  members. 
TTTLK   IV— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  401.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  401  of 
Public  Law  89-367  approved  March  15.  1966 
(80  Stat.  37) ,  as  amended.  Is  hereby  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"Funds  authorized  for  appropriation  for 
the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  under  this  or  any  other  Act  are  au- 
thorized to  be  made  available  for  their  sUted 
purpoees  to  support:  (1)  Vietnamese  and 
other  Free  World  Forces  In  Vietnam,  (3)  local 
forces  In  Laos  and  lliaUand;  and  for  related 
costs,  during  the  flacal  year  1971  on  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  may  determine." 

Sec.  403.  No  part  of  the  ftmds  appropriated 
pursuant  to  this  bill  may  be  used  at  any  In- 
stitution of  higher  iMixOng  If  ihe  8«or«tary 
of  Defense  or  his  designee  determines  that  at 
the  time  of  the  expenditure  of  ftinds  to  such 
institution  recrulttng  peraonnel  of  any  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  Stetcs  are  being 


barred  from  the  premises  of  the  institution 
except  that  this  section  shall  not  apply  If 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  or  his  designee  de- 
termines that  the  expenditure  Is  a  continu- 
ation or  a  renewal  of  a  previous  grant  to 
such  Institution  which  Is  likely  to  make  a 
significant  contribution  to  the  defense  ef- 
fort. The  Secretaries  of  the  military  depart- 
ments shall  furnish  to  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense or  his  designee  vrtthln  60  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  and  each  Jan- 
uary 30th  and  Jtme  30th  thereafter  the 
names  of  any  institutions  of  higher  learning 
which  the  Secretaries  determine  on  such 
dates  are  barring  such  recrvUtlng  personnel 
from  the  campus  of  the  Institution. 

Mr.  RIVERS  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  further  reading  of  the  bUl  be 
dispensed  with,  that  it  be  printed  In  the 
RicoRD  and  open  to  amendment  at  any 
point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

COMMnm   AMENDBCKKT 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment: 

On  page  3,  line  13,  after  the  word  "ship- 
yards", delete  the  period,  substitute  a  com- 
ma, and  add  the  following: 

"Provided,  That  none  of  the  funds  au- 
thorized for  appropriations  by  this  Act  for 
the  construction  of  naval  vessels  shall  be 
obligated  until  the  National  Security  Coun- 
cil has  advised  the  President  of  Its  recom- 
mendation In  respect  to  construction  of  the 
attack  aircraft  carrier  designated  as  CVAN- 
70." 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 


to. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  withdraw  my 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  iK>t 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT  OrTKBED  BT   MB.  PIXB 

Mr.  PIKE.  BCr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Cleric  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Pikk: 
On  page  2,  line  6.  strike  out  "$3314,900,000" 
«nd  Insert  "$3,114,900,000,  none  of  which  shall 
be  tiaed  for  the  procurement  of  C-6A  air- 
craft  beyond   the   amount   which   the   Air 
Force  declares  to  be  owed  for  that  purpose." 

(Mr.  **»K'ii'.  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
maita.) 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Chairman  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Ck>mmlttee,  this  is  a  rather 
straightforward  amendment  which  cuts 
$200  million  from  the  procurement  of 
aircraft  for  the  Air  Force.  The  amend- 
ment Is  directed  to  the  particular  $200 
million  which  is  provided  in  the  bill  for 
the  procurement  of  C-5A  aircraft  which 
the  Air  Force  says  it  does  not  owe  for 
that  purpose. 

There  is  in  the  bill,  as  the  rQ>ort  states, 
and  as  the  chairman  stated  earlier  in 
his  opening  remarks,  $544  million  in  the 


bill  for  the  procurement  of  C-5A's.  $344 
million  of  that  represents  the  final  bal- 
ance which  the  Secretary  of  Defense  told 
us  would  be  required  when  he  first  came 
before  us  this  year  for  the  entire  C-5A 
program.  The  balance  of  $200  million,  to 
which  this  amendment  is  addressed,  is 
for  what  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has 
labeled  a  contingency  fund,  and  he  says: 
We  may  need  it  and  we  may  not  need  It, 
but  we  will  come  to  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees before  we  spend  It. 

I  would  suggest  that  all  of  the  Con- 
gress might  be  interested  in  this  amend- 
ment and  in  this  sum  of  money. 

Here  is  the  situation  where  the  Air 
Force  says  we  do  not  owe  them  the 
money,  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  says, 
"Yes,  but  we  have  to  be  ready  to  give 
it  to  them  anyway." 

I  would  suggest  that  the  Air  Force 
would  be  a  little  more  likely  to  defend 
the  taxpayers'  position  if  they  did  not 
have  the  money  in  their  pocket  ready  to 
give  away. 

It  is  perfectly  obvious  to  anybody  that 
It  is  going  to  cost  more  money  than  this 
$344  million — more  than  the  $544  mil- 
lion— to  complete  the  procurement  of  the 
81  C-5A's.  As  of  next  December  they  will 
have  started  42  C-5A's,  and  aU  of  the 
money  has  already  been  authorized  with 
the  passage  of  this  bill  without  this  $200 
million.  They  are  not  yet  halfway 
through  the  program,  but  they  say  they 
are  getting  broke,  and  I  believe  them. 
They  are  doing  other  things.  They  are 
building,  or  getting  ready  to  build,  a 
civilian  model  called  the  L-lOl  1 . 

They  are  building  a  plant  over  in  Sing- 
apore, the  corporation  is,  and  I  just  think 
we  should  not  be  prepared  at  this  time — 
and  that  we  should  not  require  at  this 
time  the  authorization  of  this  money  and 
its  expenditure  so  lOTig  as  the  Air  Force 
maintains  the  position  that  they  do  not 
owe  the  money. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PIKE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  You,  of 
course,  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  Lock- 
heed mft'"*^""  that  not  only  is  $200  mil- 
llixi  owed,  but  something  in  addition  Is 
owed  Lockheed  under  the  contract  that 
has  been  entered  into. 

Mr.  PIKE.  I  am  well  aware  that  Lock- 
heed says  that  the  Government  owes 
them  a  lot  of  money.  But  I  am  also  aware 
that  there  are  companies  all  over  the 
United  States  of  America  that  say  the 
Government  owes  them  money.  There 
have  been  companies  in  my  district  which 
have  said  the  Government  owes  them 
money.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  this 
is  the  first  time  that  anybody  ever  came 
in  on  a  procurement  authorization  bill 
saying  that  we  are  going  to  give  them 
the  money  that  the  Air  Force  says  is  not 

o****'  .      ™«-  ^ 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  What 

would  be  the  effect  on  the  defense  pos- 
ture of  this  country  if  in  court  it  Is  de- 
termined that  not  only  $200  million  but 
more  than  this  is  actually  owed,  and  be- 
cause of  the  action  of  your  amendment 
you  were  to  bring  this  production  line  to 
a  halt  and  it  stayed  at  a  halt  for  6  or  8 
months — ^what  would  be  the  cost  to  the 
coimtry  and  the  loss  to  the  country  be- 
cause of  such  an  irresponsible  actlcm? 
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Mr.  PIKE.  I  do  not  think  this  Is  ever 
going  to  get  into  a  cotirt  action.  I  thiJD» 
there  has  to  be  an  overali  settlement  be- 
tween the  Government  and  Lodcheed  aa 
to  all  of  its  problems  and  not  just  the 
C-5A. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  The  gen- 
tleman is  not  answering  my  question. 

Mr.  PIKE.  There  has  to  be  a  settle- 
ment of  the  problems  with  the  S-3A  and 
with  its  problems  on  SR\M. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  WUl  the 
gentleman  answer  the  question? 

Mr.  PIKE.  I  tliink  there  has  to  be  an 
overall  settlement.  I  do  not  know  what 
the  effect  would  be,  but  I  would  say  this. 
If  the  amendment  is  not  passed  and  if 
we  give  them  the  money  and  the  court 
decides  the  other  way,  Lockheed  will  be 
broke  and  the  taxpayers  will  never  get 
their  money  back. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  first  I  would  like  to 
clarify  one  little  point,  if  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  will  give  me  his  atten- 
tion. 

The  gentleman  mentioned  the  Lock- 
heed Aircraft  Corp.  was  engaged  in  the 
production  of  a  civilian  aircraft  known 
as  the  10-11.  I  trust  the  gentleman  does 
not  mean  to  imply  that  any  of  this  $200 
million  would  be  devoted  to  civilian  pur- 
poses? 

Mr.  PIKE.  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that 
I  know  it  would.  But.  I  do  mean  to  imply 
that  one  of  the  Air  Force  generals  who 
testified  before  us  said  that  a  great  deal 
of  Lockheed's  fiscal  problems  come  from 
this  10-11  problem  rather  than  the  C-5A 
problem. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  I  do  not  think 
that  Justifies  the  ImpUcation  that  the 
gentleman  places  before  this  committee 
to  the  effect  that  some  of  this  money 
might  go  to  support  the  10-11  develop- 
ment. I  might  say  based  on  my  personal 
Investigation,  I  can  say  that  is  just  not 
the  case — ^not  at  all. 

Mr.  PIKE.  The  principal  reason  I  ob- 
ject to  the  Inclusion  of  the  money  at  this 
point  Is  because  we  do  not  have  the 
slightest  ids*  where  it  is  going  to  go.  If 
a  determination  were  made  that  it  is 
owed  to  Lockheed  they  can  come  in  with 
a  supplemental  appropriation  or  they 
can  come  In  with  a  reprograming.  There 
are  all  kinds  of  ways — legitimate  and 
nonnal  wasrs  of  getting  this  money  into 
Lockheed's  hands  if  it  is  truly  owed  to 
them.  But  this  Is  an  absolutely  unique 
procedure. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  The  geitleman 
Is  aware,  I  am  sure,  that  there  is  a  legal 
question  as  to  the  amount  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  owes  to  Lockheed  Air- 
craft Corp. 

The  gentleman  is  further  aware,  I  am 
sure,  that  under  the  position  taken  by 
tho  DQ>artment  of  Defense  in  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Packard  to  Chairman  Rnms, 
It  is  made  abundantly  clear  that  not  a 
penny  of  this  money  can  be  spent  until 
the  contract  between  the  DeT>artment  of 
Defense  on  Lockheed  Is  restructured  or 
renegotiated  and  is  approved.  I  will  say 
again— approred  by  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  the  CoDgress.  which  would  In- 
clude the  aothortsing  committee:  that 
is.  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  of 


both  bodies  and  the  Committees  on  Ap- 
propriations of  both  bodies. 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Yes;  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  PIKE.  I  would  say  the  gentleman's 
statement  is  absolutely  correct.  The  only 
point  I  am  making  is  that  this  is  the  last 
time  that  anybody  but  these  committees 
of  Congress  are  going  to  have  to  look  at 
tills  thing. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  May  I  say  that 
if  you  consider  the  alternative,  if  you 
close  down  the  Lockheed  plant,  which 
at  present  employs  a  total  of  about  28,000 
people — and  I  am  not  sure  bow  many 
are  on  the  C-5A  line— it  is  estimated  that 
it  would  cost  S200  to  $400  million  to  get 
back  into  production.  It  is  a  decision  that 
might  not  even  be  reached  by  the  Lock- 
heed Aircraft  Corp.  So  I  say  you  are  toy- 
ing with  the  destruction  of  the  entire 
C-5A  program,  a  program  into  which  we 
have  put  much,  much  money,  a  program 
which  has  great  promise.  There  has  been 
no  criticism  of  the  performance  of  the 
aircraft,  for  example.  There  has  been 
one  change  involving  the  wing  spar,  but, 
I  might  say,  there  were  something  like 
six  changes  in  the  DC-3.  which  turned 
out  to  be  the  workhorse  of  World  War 
n.  I  think  the  performance  record  has 
been  in  every  instance  in  excess  of  the 
requirements  of  the  DOD. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  The  gentleman  has  very 
clearly  established  the  fact,  as  quoted 
in  the  words  of  Secretary  of  Defense 
Packard: 

This  additional  funding  will  not  b«  ua«d 
until  aatUfactory  contractual  arrangements 
ar«  concluded  and  ar«  cleared  with  the  ap- 
proislate  ootnmltteea  at  Ooogresi. 

Would  the  gentleman  agree  with  this 
further  observation,  that  this  Is  not  an 
appropriation  bill?  This  will  not  cause  a 
single  dime  to  be  transferred  from  the 
UjS.  Treasxiry  to  the  treastiry  of  the 
Lockheed  Corp..  that  there  will  have  to 
be  an  action  by  the  Appropriation  Com- 
mittee to  fund  this,  but  it  could  not  be 
funded  through  a  supplemental  appro- 
priation bill  unless  it  were  first  author- 
ized, and  tUs  la  the  authorlzaUon  biU. 
Wcnild  the  gentleman  agree  with  that? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Yes;  I  certainly 
agree  with  that. 

Mr.  BRINKLET.  til.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

On  Bdarch  9.  1970,  Secretary  Packard 
appeared  before  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  to  discuss  the  Lockheed 
financial  plight.  I  use  the  word  "plight" 
to  indicate  my  genuine  belief  that  Lock- 
heed's predicament  Is  not  exclusively  a 
matter  of  Its  own  making:  rather,  It  is 
the  collective  responsibility  of  many  de- 
cisions, developments  and  happenings 
not  within  the  control  of  Lockheed,  and 
it  would  be  grossly  unfair  to  assess  Lock- 
heed with  the  sole  accountability  and 
make  it  the  scapegoat  for  collective  de- 
ficiencies. 

Secretary  Packard's  appearance  before 
us  was  prompted  by  a  communication 


dated  March  2,  1970  from  the  chairman 
of  the  board  of  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp., 
reviewing  the  status  of  Lockheed's  major 
Department  of  Defense  programs  in  con- 
nection with  which  Lockheed  had  filed 
claims  or  had  been  compelled  into  con- 
tractual disputes  with  the  mihtary  serv- 
ices, principally : 
First.  The  C-5A  program; 
Second.  Shipyard  claims ; 
Third.  AH56A,  phase  3;  and 
Fourth.  SRAM. 

May  I  address  myself  to  the  C-5 
program? 

Lockheed,  with  its  excellent  reputa- 
tion and  past  production  records  with 
the  C-130  and  C-141,  competitively  won 
the  right  to  produce  the  C-5A.  This  air- 
plane was  to  possess  the  capabihty  for 
distance,  volume,  and  operation  never  be- 
fore equaled,  which  would  permit  this 
country  to  possess  a  remote  presence 
within  any  part  of  the  planet  earth.  It 
would  give  us  the  capability  to  respond 
quickly  and  effectively  in  matters  of  na- 
tional interest,  at  any  place  on  the  globe, 
without  the  maintenance  of  huge  armies 
in  foreign  lands. 

This  airplane  is  now  a  reality.  It  rep- 
resents the  finest  technology  and  engi- 
neering known  to  man.  The  finished 
product  is  a  culmination  of  break- 
throughs and  newly  developed  advance- 
ments in  the  state-of-the-art. 

This  massive  project  was  undertaken 
imder  a  new  type  contract  which  was  ex- 
perimental in  nature,  to  the  extent  that 
it  was  designed  under  a  total  package 
procurement  procedure  Incorporating 
concurrent  testing  with  production  com- 
mitments. That  Is  to  say,  the  various 
testing  requirements  and  development  of 
the  airplane  were  to  be  conducted  simul- 
taneously with  production  for  delivery. 
Of  course,  imder  that  arrangement, 
there  were  things  about  the  C-5  which 
had  to  be  changed  or  modified. 

Research  and  development,  getting  the 
bugs  out,  was  an  integral  part  of  the 
contract,  planned  to  be  blended  into  the 
production  schedule. 

The  C-b  airplane  is  an  excellent  air- 
plane, sound  and  reliable.  The  bugs  have 
been  eliminated  and  our  judgment  must 
not  be  made  on  the  basis  of  a  discredited 
contractual  procedure  which  did  not  sep- 
arate research  and  development  from 
production. 

I  am  not  here  to  defend  Lockheed,  but 
I  am  here  to  defend  the  need  for  C-fiA 
aircraft  because  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
defended  again  this  year  the  requirement 
for  six  squadrons  of  C-5'8. 

The  need  for  the  extra  $200  million  for 
the  C-5A  results  from  a  legal  dispute  be- 
tween the  Air  Force  and  the  prime  con- 
tractor, the  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp.  It  Is 
Inaccurate  to  describe  the  contractor's 
request  for  Interim  financing  as  a  "ball- 
out"  or  "slush  fimd,"  since  the  question  Ls 
simply  one  of  Interim  financing  imtil  the 
legal  issue  can  be  resolved  either  through 
procedures  or  a  negotiated  settlement. 

Essentially,  the  legal  dispute  centers 
around  two  questions: 

First.  Whether  the  Air  Force,  in  its 
exercise  of  its  option  in  January  of  1969. 
ordered  an  additional  57  C-5A's  to  bring 
the  total  order  to  115  aircraft,  or  whether 
the  order  was  only  for  an  additional  23 
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C-5A's  bringing  the  total  to  81.  The  ques- 
tion arising  from  this  issue  is  whether  a 
"termination  for  the  convenience  of  the 
Government"  occurred  on  airplanes  be- 
yond the  81. 

Second.  The  other  legal  dispute  cen- 
ters siround  the  manner  in  which  abnor- 
mal escalation  costs  are  applied. 

The  contractor  already  has  filed  its 
complaint  on  the  legal  issues  with  the 
Armed  Services  Bocu-d  of  Contract  Ap- 
peals, and,  although  all  parties  are  coop- 
erating toward  the  earliest  possible  reso- 
lution of  these  issues,  it  would  appear 
that  a  resolution  by  the  ASBCA  cannot 
be  accomplished  before  late  1971.  It  also 
is  possible  that  an  appeal  from  the 
ASBCA  decision  might  be  made  to  the 
VS.  Court  of  Claims,  which  would  post- 
pone the  flnalization  of  the  legal  dispute 
until  1973  or  1974. 

The  question  is  whether  Interim 
flnftnf1"g  should  be  provided  by  the  Gov- 
ernment for  the  completion  of  the  81 
C-5A's.  while  the  legal  dispute  is  being 
settled,  and  in  the  absence  of  the  ability 
of  the  contractor  to  provide  such 
financing. 

This  means  that  the  real  question  is 
whether  we  need  and  want  81  C-SA's.  It 
seems  apparent  that,  in  the  absence  of 
Government  financing,  production  of  the 
C-5's  would  reach  a  highly  imcertain 
state  at  the  end  of  calendar  year  1970,  or 
midway  through  fiscal  year  1971.  At  that 
time,  approximately  33  C-5A's  would 
have  been  completed  and  the  balance  of 
the  81  aircraft  would  be  In  either  a  par- 
tially completed  state  at  the  contractor's 
facility  ac  be  represented  by  pieces  of 
material  and  partially  completed  parts 
at  subcontractors  and  vendors  facilities 
In  several  thousand  locations  around  the 
United  States.  Inability  to  ctunplete  the 
production  of  the  remaining  aircraft 
would,  of  course,  be  a  huge  waste  of 
funds  spent  to  date  by  the  Government, 
the  prime  contractors  and  the  thousands 
of  subcontractors  and  suppliers. 

On  the  question  of  whether  the  United 
States  needs  81  C-5'8.  there  is  ample  evi- 
dence to  support  not  merely  the  need  for 
81  aircraft,  but  beyond  that  the  need  for 
the  originally  planned  quantity  of  120 
aircraft  Air  Force  Secretary  Seamans 
and  Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff  General 
Ryan  have  repeatedly  stated,  to  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  and 
elsewhere,  that  the  requirement  for  C- 
5A's  beyond  81  still  exists  and  that  the 
decision  to  h(dd  to  the  production  of  81 
aircraft  is  scdely  due  to  budget  con- 
straints. This  view  has  been  endorsed  by 
correspondence  to  this  conmiittee  from 
the  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense.  David 
Packard. 

The  airplane  is  well  along  now  through 
its  test  program,  and  all  evidence  to  date 
continues  to  indicate  that  it  will  meet, 
or  better,  all  of  Its  bade  performance  re- 
quirements. There  have  been  no  defects 
in  the  C-5.  even  during  the  testing  pro- 
gram, of  a  catastnH?hlc  nature.  Every 
single  defect  had  a  structural  alternate 
sufficient  to  withstand  the  plane's  max- 
imum stresses. 

I  urge  your  support  for  the  authorlza- 
Uon to  continue  the  C-5  program.  I  urge 
your  support  because  I  thii>k  it  is  right, 
because  I  think  It  is  fair,  and  because  I 
think  it  is  proper. 


Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Cliairman,  I  listened  with  great 
Interest  to  the  discussions  between  the 
gentieman  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Davis) 
and  the  gentieman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
PncK) .  I  want  to  say  at  the  outset  with 
regard  to  that  colloquy  that  this  does 
not  involve  just  Lockheed  Aircraft  nor 
Lockheed  Aircraft  of  Georgia.  This  in- 
volves subcontractors  all  over  these 
United  States,  and  if  this  contingency 
fund  is  stricken  from  this  authorization 
bill,  we  are  going  to  have  chaos  all  over 
these  United  States,  chaos  just  for  the 
sake  of  spite — just  cutting  off  the  nose 
to  spite  the  face,  so  to  speak. 

I  have  also  read  with  great  interest  and 
some  considerable  concern  the  colloquy 
between  the  gentieman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Pks)  and  the  gentieman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Whalkn)  and  the  gentionan 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Nidzi).  They  re- 
ferred to  this  contingency  fund  of  $200 
million  in  this  bill  as  a  "slush  fund"  for 
Lockheed. 

TO  me  that  is  a  sadistic  term  designed 
to  appeal  to  emotion.  They,  of  course, 
have  a  right  to  do  this.  They  can  refer 
to  this  Iton  in  any  manner  they  see  fit. 

But  I  should  like  to  point  out  Just 
exactly  what  we  are  buyirig.  We  are  buy- 
ing an  airplane  that  we  asked  to  be  and 
an  airplane  that  we  asked  to  do  what  no 
airplane  in  the  world  has  ever  been  or 
done  before. 

Gen.  James  Ferguson,  the  Commander 
of  the  Air  Force  Systems  Command,  in 
a  recent  speech  to  the  7th  Space  Con- 
gress, summed  up  very  eloquently  Just 
what  we  are  buying.  I  should  like  to  quote 
some  of  the  statements  from  General 
Ferguson's  address.  He  said: 

The  technical  problems,  like  all  technical 
problems,  are  susceptible  of  solution,  and 
they  will  be  solved.  So  let  us  look  on  the 
positive  side  for  a  change,  look  at  what  we 
have  really  bought  In  the  C-6,  and  see  what 
It  can  do  for  us. 

For  the  first  time,  an  Increase  In  size, 
weight,  payload,  range  and  speed  has  been 
accompanied  by  a  decreaae  rather  Uian  the 
usual  Increase  In  specific  fuel  consumption. 

That  is  General  Ferguson  talking;  not 
Landrum. 

And,  rather  than  calling  for  additional 
acres  of  reinforced  concrete  to  support  all 
that  mass,  this  giant  can  operate  Into  small 
stripe  without  any  concrete  at  all.  What  we 
are  going  to  have,  in  fact.  Is  an  aircraft  that 
has  already  taken  off  weighing  almost  400 
tons,  and  yet  has  landed  In  1,700  feet  on 
asphalt — an£  In  a.CKX)  feet  on  dirt — weighing 
633,000  pounds. 

Advances  In  aerodynamics  giving  the  air- 
craft Its  high  lift  characteristics;  and  ad- 
vanced landing  gear  oonflguratlon  giving  a 
dinosaur  the  effective  footprint  of  a  cat; 
and  hlgh-bypass-ratlo  fan  engines  yielding 
double  power  at  lower  fuel  speclfices — these 
are  some  of  the  things  we  have  really  bought. 

And  that  Is  General  Ferguson  talking; 
not  Landrum. 

And  we  have  bought,  for  the  first  time, 
the  real  economies  of  scale  in  a  transport 
aircraft.  In  terms  of  direct  operating  cost 
per  ton  mile,  the  C-141  Starllfter  was  already 
a  breakthrough  as  compared  with  previous 
military  alrllfters.  Tet  the  C-6,  being  four 
to  five  times  more  productive  than  the  C-141 
In  ton  miles  generated  per  hour,  brings 
these  coets  down  to  a  level  competitive  with 
surface  transportation — with  the  very  defi- 


nite i>romlse  of  even  more  significant  reduc- 
tions in  the  larger  military  and  commercial 
aircraft  to  come. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Thus,  whatever  the  degree  VB.  assistance 
may  take,  the  C-5  Is  eminently  suited  to 
support  the  operation.  If  our  position  Is  to 
provide  no  more  than  military  hardware,  in- 
structors and  advisers,  the  great  size  and 
capacity  of  the  C-6 — ^remembering  that  it 
can  carry  Just  about  every  piece  of  heavy 
Army  equipment — makes  it  possible  to  get 
the  men  and  material  to  the  spot  in  the 
briefest  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentieman  from  Georgia  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Flykt,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  LAin>Rin(  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  This  is  General  Fer- 
guson talking  now: 

If  more  is  involved,  the  C-6  after  all,  in 
concert  with  the  C-141,  was  designed  to 
move  fully  equipped  divisions  rapidly  across 
the  oceans — as  integral  combat  units. 

Whatever  the  case  or  shade  of  involve- 
ment, the  C-6  underwrites  an  entire  si>ec- 
trum  of  quick  reaction  options. 

What  more  testimony,  what  stronger 
evidence,  what  else  can  we  seek  from  the 
authorities  who  know  the  scientific  ad- 
vantages that  we  have  bought  here? 
What  else  can  we  ask  for?  Are  we  going 
to  be  so  shortsighted  in  deaUng  with 
the  national  defense  just  to  spite  one 
operation  and  deny  $200  million,  a  drop 
in  the  bucket? 

Are  we  going  to  be  so  shortsighted 
with  this  Nation's  defense  effort  as  to 
deny  this  amount  of  money  that  would 
keep  on  the  line  for  construction  the  as- 
surance that  the  taxpayers  of  these 
United  States  would  not  have  spent  in 
vain  what  they  have  already  spent  in 
order  to  develop  this  great  giant  of  as- 
sistance in  our  military  posture?  Are  we 
going  to  create  chaos  all  over  these 
United  States  simply  to  spite  one  littie 
operation  where  there  has  been  a  Uttie 
cost  ovemm  with  an  appeal  to  the  emo- 
tions of  people?  Are  we  going  to  destroy 
some  subcontractors  and  upset  the  whole 
economy  of  many  communities  in  this 
country  just  to  satisfy  our  desire  to 
deny  something  that  may  look  politically 
appealing  in  the  news  today? 

I  do  not  like  cost  growth  any  more 
than  my  dear  friend  Ons  Pike  does.  I 
do  not  like  cost  growth  any  more  than 
any  other  Member  of  this  House  does. 
But  I  do  not  like  the  idea  of  denying  au- 
thorizations for  expenditures  when  we 
have  the  assurance  that  these  expendi- 
tures are  not  going  to  be  made  imtil 
contractual  restructiulng  is  done  that 
will  protect  the  Interests  of  the  tax- 
payers. In  1964  when  we  had  the  origi- 
nal 05  contract — and  I  remember  very 
well  when  it  was  negotiated — Federal 
expenditures  were  $120  billion.  In  1969 
Inderal  expenditures  were  $196  billion. 
This  is  a  growth  of  $76  billion. 

I  thank  the  gentieman  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Pltnt)  for  seeking  this  additional 
time  for  me. 

I  think  I  can  say  in  behalf  of  all  of 
the  Georgia  Members  who  are  vitally 
concerned  with  this  that  we  recognize 
that  It  is  easier  for  us  to  see  some  values 
that  are  in  our  backyard  than  it  is  to 
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see  some  fizrther  «w»y.  However,  we  also 
ask  you  to  recall  that  we  have  many 
times  over  recognized  these  same  values 
in  other  parts  of  the  country.  We  do  not 
come  here  today  In  any  provincial  ca- 
pacity. We  come  here  seeking  to  be  of 
benefit  in  protecting  the  national  se- 
curity of  these  United  States. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  would  the 
gentleman  like  some  more  time? 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  I  do  not  care  for  It 
If  the  gentleman  wants  to  get  me  some, 
I  will  not  object. 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  may 
proceed  for  1  additional  minute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  my  friend. 

Mr.  PIKE.  I  thank  the  gentlraum. 

You  were  asking  some  questions  about 
what  more  we  can  ask  for.  I  do  not  know 
whether  you  meant  to  be  rhetorical  or 
not,  but  I  would  simply  suggest  that  one 
of  the  things  that  we  could  ask  for  in 
regard  to  this  gigantic  aircraft  Is  that  It 
come  In  at  a  price  of  less  than  $53  million 
a  copy.  That  Is  the  programed  cost  which 
they  now  tell  us  it  Is  going  to  take.  Would 
you  not  agree  that  that  Is  a  really  fan- 
tastic cost  for  this  bird? 

Mr.  LANDRUM,  No.  I  would  not  agree 
with  my  distinguished  friend  that  It  Is 
fantastic  and  especially  not  fantastic  in 
view  of  the  expenditures  we  have  already 
had  in  this  most  unusual  production. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  again  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Rnms)  Mr.  Landhtm  was  allowed 
to  proceed  for  1  additional  minute.) 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  The  reason  why  we  have 
this  figure  which  was  attacked  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  is  that  we 
need  at  least  120  of  these  aircraft — at 
least  120. 

The  Air  Force  says  it  needs  six  squad- 
rons. They  are  only  getting  four  squad- 
rons. If  we  delete  this  $200  million — if 
this  amendment  is  adopted — Ood  knows 
what  will  happen.  Even  the  author  of  the 
amendment  admittedly  does  not  know. 
Our  military  will  only  have  30  aircraft 
after  December.  Your  whole  plazmed 
logistics  system  will  be  thrown  into  a 
turmoil  because  somebody  wants  to  serve 
his  fancy  and  because  he  does  not  like 
Lockheed.  It  is  the  same  as  cutting  off 
your  security  nose  to  please  his  face.  This 
Is  so  ridiculous  it  is  ridiculous. 

Mr.  tHOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Chairmah.  I  move  to  strike  the  requi- 
site number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In  opposition  to 
the  amendment 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  doubt  sincerely 
whether  or  not  there  is  any  need  to  try 
to  convince  the  Members  of  this  body 
of  the  performance  qualities  or  capa- 
bility of  this  aircraft  It  has  amply  been 


demonstrated  and  I  am  certain  agreed  to 
by  almost  all.  It  has  been  demonstrated 
that  even  with  the  crack  in  a  cap  on  a 
wing  spar,  it  was  still  able  to  lift  the 
largest  load  ever  lifted  by  any  aircraft 
But  1  want  to  speak  today  particularly 
to  the  amendment  which  has  been 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
and  to  the  consequences  that  it  would 
bring  about. 

The  $200  million  about  which  the 
gentleman  is  talking  is  a  matter  which 
is  a  point  of  controversy.  Lockheed 
maintains  they  are  owed  much  more 
under  this  contract  than  the  $200  mil- 
lion. I.  Indeed,  believe  that  this  is  true, 
possibly  as  much  as  $800  million  more. 
By  the  time  all  of  the  legal  action  has 
ended  I  believe  this  will  be  clear  to  all. 
However,  the  gentleman  talks  about  the 
cost  of  the  aircraft  as  being  $50  million 
per  copy.  Why,  of  course,  if  you  were 
to  build  maybe  80,  it  might  be  that 
amount.  If  you  were  to  build  40,  it  might 
be  $100  million.  But  if  you  buUd  the 
appropriate  number  that  this  country 
needs,  the  cost  goes  down.  After  the  re- 
search and  development  cost  is  paid,  we 
will  be  talking  about  something  like  $20 
million  per  aircraft,  an  aircraft  that  will 
do  a  Job  that  no  other  aircraft  will  do. 

But,  let  us  look  at  the  consequences 
of  the  amendment  to  strike  $200  million. 
If  we  do  not  approve  of  the  $200  million, 
the  prodiiction  Une  will  be  shut  down 
approximately  at  the  t>eginning  of  the 
year.  In  order  to  restart  this  line,  after 
all  of  the  legal  smoke  has  cleared,  it 
will  cost  the  Oovemment  very  much 
more  than  $200  million.  But.  let  us 
assume  Lockheed  is  right  and  that  they 
are  owed  $200  million.  In  that  event, 
they  will  continue  production  and  there 
woula  be  no  disruptive  effect  on  our 
airlift  ability. 

But,  let  us  say  Lockheed  Is  wrong  and 
the  gentleman's  amendment  Is  defeated 
and  the  $200  million  is  authorized.  Of 
course  production  will  continue  but  Lock- 
heed would  have  to  pay  this  back.  They 
may  pay  It  back  In  20  years  or  under 
some  other  terms,  but  it  Is  in  the  interest 
of  the  country  that  this  procurement  pro- 
ceed regardless  of  this  amendment  or 
who  is  right  from  a  legal  standpoint. 

This  aircraft  is  needed  not  only  for  the 
defense  of  America  but.  Indeed,  for  the 
free  world.  To  stop  production  Is  un- 
realistic. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  jrleld? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Does  the 
gentleman  say  that  this  money  Is  going 
to  be  paid  to  Lockheed  before  we  dis- 
cover whether  or  not  we  owe  it  and  if 
we  do  not  owe  it  to  them  they  will  pay 
it  back  to  us  at  sometime  in  the  future? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  In  re- 
sponse to  the  question  of  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado.  I  will  say  that  even  How- 
ard Hughes  is  not  wealthy  enough  to 
finance  the  C-JS  program  and  then  be 
paid  the  money  he  Is  owed. 

It  certainly  seems  clear  to  me  that  the 
amount  owed  Is  In  excess  of  $200  million. 
The  actual  figure  may  be  nearer  $700 
million  or  $800  million.  But  the  jpolnt  is 


this:  Though  this  Is  a  debatable  Item 
what  are  the  consequences  If  we  do  not 
go  ahead  and  authorize  It? 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, If  the  gentleman  will  yield  further, 
as  a  matter  of  inquiry.  I  would  ask  the 
gentleman  whether  or  not  It  would  be 
possible  to  determine  the  liability  at  some 
time  in  the  future  and  then  find  they 
would  be  unable  to  pay? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  That 
would  be  a  question  to  be  settled.  How- 
ever are  we  willing  to  suffer  the  conse- 
quences of  not  providing  the  fvmding 
which  would  shut  down  the  assembly  line 
and,  perhaps,  close  down  subcontractors 
throughout  the  country  who  are  en- 
gaged in  its  development  and  you  would 
have  chaos  among  the  subcontractors. 
But,  if  Lockheed  is  wrong,  the  United 
States  would  still  have  the  airplane  we 
need  and  then  Lockheed  would  pay  the 
money  back  over  a  period  of  time. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TH01iO>S0N  of  Georgia.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  And,  then,  if  the  amend- 
ment carries,  we  are  shut  down  and  we 
obviously  will  want  some  plane  of  this 
tjrpe  under  contract.  In  other  words,  we 
would  not  know  where  we  stand. 

Furthermore,  the  aircraft  will  be  op- 
erational, it  will  be  operational  In  June 
of  this  year. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  That  is 
correct.     

Mr.  RIVERS.  To  allegedly  save  this 
$200  million  now  for  the  taxpayers  could 
possibly  mean  the  sacrificing  of  the  de- 
fense of  America. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  May  I 
add  this  one  point,  whether  this  amend- 
ment is  adopted  or  not  we  are  going  to 
pay  for  the  research  and  development 
costs  of  this  airplane.  Once  that  is  paid 
for,  as  the  Whittler  report  clearly  shows, 
the  C-5  is  the  cheapest  possible  means 
for  additional  air  lift  capability;  there 
Is  no  other  means  that  is  cheaper  than 
the  C-5,  and  rather  than  accimiulatlng 
81  or  120  aircraft,  I  think  you  will  find 
ttiat  the  needs  In  this  country  are  such 
that  In  the  yean  to  come  there  will 
be  a  need  for  several  hundred  more. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder 
if  we  can  arrive  at  a  limitation  of  time 
on  this  amendment.  I  wonder  if  we  can 
agree  to  complete  the  debate  at  6  o'clock. 
I  think  that  would  be  ample  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  all  debate  on  this  amendment 
and  all  amendments  thereto  close  at  6 
o'clock. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

Mr.  8CHWENGEL.  lb.  Chairman.  I 
object 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  Is  heard, 
ifonoif  oiTBUD  BT  MB.  nvxis 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
that  all  debate  on  this  amendment  and 
all  amendments  thereto  close  at  5  min- 
utes after  0. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nises the  gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Plywt). 
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Mr.  HiYNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  cofold 
have  the  attention  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado,  to  further  continue  the  col- 
loquy begun  between  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Evans)  and  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Thompson)  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  validity  of  the  claim  of  the 
contractor  is  certainly  a  debatable  ques- 
tion. The  only  question  that  Is  Involved 
in  this  particular  amendment,  if  it  should 
be  adopted,  would  be  that  the  cost  to  the 
Air  P\)rce.  therefore,  the  American  tax- 
payer, would  be  considerably  more  than 
if  this  amoimt  contained  in  the  bill  is 
allowed. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do,  and  I  will 
say  this  with  great  respect  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado,  is  to  prevent  a  shut- 
down of  the  production  line.  The  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  recognizes  full  well 
what  would  be  Involved  if  the  people  who 
work  there  had  to  be  laid  off,  and  then 
the  production  force  had  to  be  rehired.  It 
could  not  be  done  without  great  difficulty. 

The  gentleman  knows  what  could  be 
involved  in  terms  of  cost  to  the  subcon- 
tractors for  component  pai-ts.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  the  costs  in  the  bill  would  be 
half  what  they  would  be  if  the  amend- 
ment were  adopted. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

The  (Thalr  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Pikk)  . 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  cer- 
tainly like  to  say  a  couple  of  things  with 
regard  to  the  Items  which  have  been 
raised. 

First  of  an.  this  amendment  does  not 
cut  one  dime  from  the  research  and  de- 
velopment on  this  aircraft.  It  does  not 
cut  one  dime  from  what  the  Air  Force 
says  It  owes  on  this  aircraft.  It  does  not 
even  require  that  the  $200  million  not  be 
spent.  It  says  it  will  not  be  spent  imtil 
such  time  as  the  Air  Force  says  it  owes 
the  money. 

This  procurement  can  go  on,  as  the 
gentlemaoi  from  Georgia  says,  imtU  next 
December,  without  getting  any  addi- 
tional money.  In  the  meantime  there 
are  an  kinds  of  normal  and  legitimate 
ways  of  getting  this  money.  They  can  get 
it  through  a  reprograming ;  they  can  get 
it  through  a  supplemental.  But  here  we 
are  being  asked  to  Just  sign  a  blank 
check. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Jacobs) . 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  since  I 
was  a  little  boy  in  grade  school  I  have 
been  brought  up  to  believe  that  the  han- 
mark  of  America  is  the  free  enterprise 
system  and  that  the  hallmark  of  the  free 
enterprise  system  Is  to  reward  efficiency. 

lUs  contract  has  already  overcharged 
the  American  people  by  weD  publicized 
proportions.  I  do  not  think  as  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  American  people  here 
this  afternoon  that  we  Aould  repudiate 
everything  that  I  learned  that  this  coun- 
try stood  for  by  rewarding  inefficiency. 
Ttnettton,  I  support  the  gentleman  from 
New  York. 

•Hie  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nises the  gentleman  from  Ohio   Qii. 

ICr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  tlie 
short  time  at  my  disposal  I  would  like  to 
make  three  observatio^is. 
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First  of  aU,  I  think  that  if  we  authorize 
the  $200  million  which  the  Government 
says  it  does  not  owe,  that  we  are  estab- 
lishing a  very  dangerous  precedent.  It 
would  seem  to  me  we  are  opening  the 
door  for  other  claims  of  this  kind  whether 
they  are  valid  or  invalid. 

Second,  as  I  pointed  out  during  for- 
mal debate,  we  are  asking  the  <3ovem- 
ment  to  do  something  that  you  do  not 
ask  anyone  in  the  private  sector  of  our 
economy  to  do.  When  there  is  a  difference 
between  two  parties  with  respect  to  an 
obligation,  the  person  who  is  claimed  to 
have  owed  this  simi  of  money  is  not  go- 
ing to  pay  It  until  it  is  determined  In 
court  or  through  settlement,  whether  or 
not  it  is  owed. 

Third,  I  would  suggest  an  alternative, 
if  the  $200  million  is  not  paid.  The  only 
alternative  is  not  to  shut  down  the  pro- 
duction line — and  I  can  assure  you  that 
this  wiU  not  happen.  But  it  does  seem  to 
me  that  there  are  other  alternatives,  and 
one  of  them  being  a  reorganization  of 
the  company. 

The  (THAIRliiAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Hall). 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  (Chairman,  I  want  to 
take  time  today  to  provide  the  House 
with  my  views  on  the  question  of  the 
proper  size  and  makeup  of  this  Nation's 
military  airlift  fleet.  I  wiU  include  In 
this  discussion  the  vital  role  played  by 
our  commercial  carriers  and  particu- 
larly the  provisions  we  have  made  for 
their  rapid  mobilization  In  times  of  na- 
tlonsd  emergency.  The  purpose  of  this 
review  is,  of  course,  to  provide  a  proper 
perspective  for  the  Members  In  their 
deliberations  In  regard  to  the  authoriza- 
tion of  continued  production  of  our  new- 
est military  cargo  airplane,  the  C-5A. 
As  you  know,  the  Congress  authorized 
the  procurement  of  23  aircraft  last  year, 
for  a  total  of  81,  and  provided  funds  to 
purchase  long  leadtlme  items.  This  year, 
the  request  Is  to  confirm  last  year's  au- 
thorization and  to  authorize  the  bulk  of 
the  production  funds  to  complete  the  buy 
of  81  aircraft.  Some  additional  funds  wiU 
be  needed  In  fiscal  year  1972.  No  addi- 
tional aircraft  beyond  the  81  authorized 
through  fiscal  year  1970  are  being  re- 
quested. 

As  my  colleagues  weU  know  this  House 
takes  justlflable  pride  In  providing  to 
the  Nation  substantial  initiative  for  in- 
creased airlift.  Throughout  the  last  dec- 
ade it  has  become  increasingly  clear  that 
modem  aircraft  technology — ^In  which 
this  Nation  excels — could  be  brought  to 
bear  to  enhance  the  capabilities  of  our 
military  forces  in  ways  that  are  pe- 
culiar^ compatible  with  our  national 
goals,  and  our  time-honored  means  of 
achieving  these  goals. 

We  are  not  a  nation  of  aggressors,  or 
occupiers  of  foreign  territory.  We  do  not 
seek  to  dominate  the  intenud  aSairs  of 
foreign  goremments  by  establishing  miU- 
tary  gaitlsons  upon  their  soil.  We  do  not 
seek  to  intimidate  these  governments  by 
sailing  Tessels  into  their  harbors. 

We  do,  on  the  other  hand,  share  the 
aviratUm  of  liberty  and  democracy  with 
maoy  peoples  in  many  lands.  In  this 
sharing  and  In  our  certain  knowledge 
that  the  rightful  destiny  of  man  Is  to  be 
free,  we  have  been  prepared  through  the 


decades  to  use  America's  abundance  to 
provide  economic  assistance  and.  when 
necessary,  military  assistance  to  aid  our 
friends  in  their  times  of  crisis. 

We  have,  in  pursuing  this  policy,  made 
certain  commitments.  We  have  a  long 
tradition  of  honoring  these  commit- 
ments. The  freedom  and  sec\uity  of  many 
areas  in  the  globe  are  depeident  upon 
our  honoring  these  commitments.  But 
notice  that  these  commitments  were 
made  in  the  spirit  of  help  when  needed; 
and  without  insisting  upon  interference, 
intimidation,  or  subservience  of  our  ^es 
to  ourselves.  They  are  our  partners  wid 
have  an  equal  stake  In  the  fight  for  free- 
dom. 

From  time  to  time,  and  sometimes  for 
prolonged  periods,  it  has  been  in  our  mu- 
tual and  best  interest  for  the  United 
States  to  station  forces  in  other  coun. 
tries  because  of  the  presence  and  threat- 
ening nature  of  other  forces  near  their 
borders.  Germany  is  the  key  example. 
Nevertheless,  we  do  not  desire,  nor  do  the 
German  people  deasire,  nor  do  our  other 
aUles  desire,  an  enormous  UJB.  mihtary 
establishment  in  central  Europe — 215,- 
000.  Similarly,  we  have  had  forces  in  the 
RepubUc  of  Korea— 64,000— for  many 
years,  again  based  on  the  presence  of 
threatening  and  aggressive  forces  to  the 
north. 

Over  the  years  we  have  worked  hard 
to  encourage  and  enable  ova  friends  in 
Europe  and  in  Asia  to  build  their  econ- 
omies and  their  miUtary  forces,  so  that 
they  might  meet  their  own  requirements 
for  secxtfity.  It  has  been  a  delicate  mat- 
ter to  provide  the  amoimt  of  American 
BUMxnt  that  is  needed;  without  causing 
anguish,  on  the  one  hand,  as  to  our  un- 
necessary presence  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
causing  dismay  that  America  might  be 
imwisely  redwung  its  commitments.  Each 
year,  indeed  each  day,  we  have  assessed— 
and  wiU  continue  to  reassess — ttie  level 
of  American  military  presence  overseas 
as  appropriate  to  the  political  and  stra- 
tegic situation  existing  and  projected. 
Such  assessments,  as  we  aU  know,  are 
an  uncertain  undertaking  and  subject 
to  rapid  change  as  weU  as  miscalculation. 

Fortunatdy.  we  have  the  techiwlngy 
and  the  industrial  might  to  pcoduee  a 
substantial  solution  to  this  dUemma — 
and  that  waHvOaa  is  strmtegic  airlift.  It 
enables  us  to  react  swiftly,  decisively,  and 
adequately  to  changed  circumstances,  or 
changed  perceptions  of  clrcumstanoes. 
The  Congress  has  wisdy,  and  generously 
supported  the  buildiip  of  ttafls  Nation's 
airlift  capabUlties.  In  1950  our  first  reaUy 
strategic  airlift  airplane  came  into  op- 
eratk)n,  the  0-124.  irtiich  bad  the  range, 
tbe  size,  and  the  earso-handling  fea- 
tures, allowing  us  to  move  units  on  an 
interoontinoital  basis.  This  was  followed 
by  the  C-130  in  late  1956  and  the  C-133 
in  1957. 

The  next  big  step  was  ttie  C-141  in 
1965.  The  C-141  has  provided  the  bulk 
of  the  kmg-dlstanoe  airlift  support  for 
the  cinrent  invotvement  in  Southeast 
Asia.  Even  as  tbis  aircraft  was  being  des- 
ignated in  1960.  tbere  was  reoognition 
that  it  wotiM  not  be  able  to  carry  aU  of 
tbe  equipment  that  an  Army  woidd  need, 
and  would  oonnaDy  have  avaflable  for 
conAat  Consequently,  in  ttie  early  196e's 
another  aircraft,  based  now  upon  even 
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more  advmnced  Jet  oigtne  tecbnolocy.  was 
desUrned.  This  aircraft,  originally  known 
as  the  CX-HUS,  and  now  known  aa  the 
C-5A:  was  designed  specifically  to  carry 
a  fully  equipped  American  division,  be  It 
mechanized  or  armored,  to  wherever  It 
might  be  needed  throughout  the  world. 

In  outlining  the  role  of  the  C-5A  in 
relationship  to  our  other  military  airlift 
aircraft  and  to  the  commercial  aircraft 
on  charter  and  to  the  civil  reserve  air 
fleet,  there  are  three  salient  character- 
istics: First,  the  C-5A  was  designed  and 
built  specifically  to  carry  bulky  Army 
equipment  that  is  too  large  to  be  carried 
by  other  aircraft.  This  is  commonly 
known  as  "outsize"  cargo.  Second,  the 
C-5A  is  very  efficient  in  terms  of  oper- 
ating costs.  Third,  the  C-5A  was  designed 
and  built  specifically  to  land  and  take 
off  from  modest  airfields. 

These  were  the  prime  considerations 
In  designing  the  aircraft  and  they  have 
been  fulfilled  in  the  execution.  The  C-5A 
can  handle  the  outsize  cargo,  the  econ- 
omy of  operation  has  been  demonstrated 
and  the  short  field  takeoff  and  landings 
have  been  made  routinely  by  the  "early 
production  aircraft,"  currently  In  test. 
Landing  tests  on  light-duty  airfields  will 
take  place  shortly. 

Now,  as  you  and  I  and  every  American 
know,  there  have  been  problems  with  the 
contract,  and  there  have  been  problems 
with  the  cost  of  that  contract.  But  I  have 
two  things  to  say  about  those  problems: 
First  of  all,  I  think  there  has  been  far 
more  agitation  and  publicity  associated 
with  the  C-5  contract  than  there  has 
been  with  comparable  problems  in  the 
pcut.  Second,  our  national  policy,  and  our 
military  posture  to  Implement  that  pol- 
icy are  cQearly  dependent  upon  obtain- 
ing sufficient  airlift  of  the  tjrpe  uniquely 
provided  by  the  C-5. 

It  is  not  big  government's  Job  to  elim- 
inate our  best  providers  because  of  sheer 
bigness. 

If  to  become  a  second-rate  defensive 
power  we  must  let  the  U.S.  people  know, 
before  the  fact. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  by  either  of  these 
points  that  I  condone  poor  management. 
Neither  do  I  condone  underestimates  of 
programs.  But  I  do  think  that  matters 
that  have  occurred,  however  undesirable 
they  may  be.  must  be  viewed  In  perspec- 
tive. My  perspective  is  that  the  troubles 
of  the  C-5A  cost  and  contract,  while 
lamentable,  are  not  the  crucial  matter. 
Rather,  the  crucial  Issue  is  the  unique 
capabilities  of  the  C-5  to  f  uUUl  the  very 
real  and  present  need. 

But  I  might  well  spend  a  moment  re- 
viewing with  you  the  essence  of  the  costs 
and  contract  problems  and  the  Oovem- 
ment's  current  sitnatlon  regardiuf  them. 

The  type  oC  contract  was  an  Innova- 
tion In  the  procurement  of  major  weap- 
aas  systems.  As  you  know,  it  was  called  a 
"total  single  package  procurement  con- 
cept" in  which  the  contractor  was  given 
substantial  authority  to  manage  the  pro- 
gram, substantial  responsibility  for  the 
execution  of  it  and  the  contractor  acreed 
to  rather  definite  terms  as  to  the  cost  of 
the  contract  to  the  Oovemment.  lUs  is 
as  opposed  to  the  practice  more  com- 
monly applied  in  past  years  to  the  devel- 
opment and  production  of  large,  complex 


weapons  systems  where  the  contractor 
received  all  of  his  costs,  from  whatever 
cause,  plus  a  negotiated  fee.  Now  one 
result  of  this  new  kind  of  contract  is  that 
it  makes  highly  visible  any  growth  in 
the  cost  of  the  program  as  it  goes  along. 
Many  other  programs,  procured  under 
less  favorable  terms,  have  not  had  this 
visibihty. 

We  now  have  a  good  idea  what  the 
causes  of  cost-growth  were.  They  fall 
generally  Into  four  categories:  First, 
there  was  a  certain  amount  of  optimism, 
or  underestimation  'f  you  will,  on  the 
part  of  the  contractor  with  regard  to 
the  effort  needed  to  produce  the  airplane 
including  the  costs  from  his  subcontrac- 
tors. Second,  the  general  economy,  and 
the  aircraft  industry  esi>ecially,  have 
experienced  substantial  inflation  since 
1965.  I  would  remind  you  that  the  rate 
of  inflation  in  the  aircraft  Industry  prior 
to  1965  had  been  very  low  Indeed  and 
no  one  expected  the  sudden,  large  in- 
crease that  in  fact  occurred.  The  con- 
tract's provisions,  when  viewed  honestly, 
simply  did  not  anticipate — or  provide 
for — the  level  of  Inflation  we  experienced. 
Third,  there  was  a  certain  amount  of 
technical  rework  necessary,  as  there  is  on 
any  undertaking  of  this  size  and  tech- 
nical complexity.  The  costs  of  this  rework 
were  simply  larger  than  the  contractor 
estimated.  Fourth,  some  of  the  earliest 
estimates  failed  to  make  adequate  pro- 
vision for  spare  parts.  These  spares  were 
not  a  part  of  the  original  contract  with 
Lockheed  and.  apparently,  some  people 
confused  the  cost  of  the  original  Lock- 
heed contract  with  the  cost  of  the  total 
program.  Finally,  perhaps  the  contractor 
had  too  much  personnel  in  depth,  but  are 
we  to  Judge? 

Let  me  assure  you  that  the  committee 
as  a  whole,  and  the  Subcommittee  on 
Airlift  In  particular,  have  pressed  re- 
peatedly for  more  visibility  with  regard 
to  cost  and  for  a  clearer  accounting  of 
what  is  Included  and  not  included  In  cost 
estimates.  Under  our  prodding,  substan- 
tial improvements  In  technique  and  can- 
dor have  occurred,  here  and  on  the  scene 
of  operations. 

With  respect  to  the  contractor's  cur- 
rent financial  position,  and  with  respect 
to  his  pending  negotiation  with  regard 
to  certain  Issues  under  the  terms  of  the 
contract,  I  do  not  wish  to  dwell  at  length, 
in  order  not  to  prejudice  the  Oovem- 
ment's  interests,  or  those  of  the 
contractor. 

However,  let  me  share  with  you  a  re- 
cent communication  the  committee  re- 
ceived from  Secretary  Packard.  He  states. 
In  part: 

At  tb«  time  of  the  formulation  of  th«  FT 
1971  budget,  SfiM.i  million  wm  Included  for 
aircraft  procurement.  Of  thU  amount  $344.4 
million  waa  Identified  aa  required  during  FT 
1071  tot  unfunded  prior  year  production 
commitments.  It  was  reoognlaed  tlxat  tbla 
amount  would  not  cover  contractor  expendi- 
tures during  FT  1071.  On  tbe  basla  of  tbe  Air 
Foroe'a  Intarprvtatlon  of  the  contract  It 
would  have  b««n  the  contractor's  reapon- 
■IbUlty  to  cover  the  additional  expendlturea. 
However,  conalderlng  the  sums  Involved  It 
waa  doubtful  that  the  contractor  would  have 
the  e^wbUlty  to  finance  theee  eoeta.  and  aa 
additional  taoo  milUcn  waa  Included  aa  a 
"contingency." 

It  is  now  clear  that  the  contractor  does 


not  have  the  capability  to  provide  this  fi- 
nancing. Thua,  if  tbe  progr&m  Is  to  continue 
beyond  December  1970.  It  seems  only  prudent 
to  provide  this  contingency  funding  of  $200 
million.  If  It  la  not  provided  the  program 
would  have  to  be  terminated  under  con- 
fusing and  uncertain  circumstances  wltbout 
any  clear  picture  of  just  what  the  Oovem- 
ment could  get  for  Its  large  Investment  in 
the  program.  The  required  number  of  air- 
craft could  certainly  not  be  produced.  The 
prudent  course  of  action  Is  to  continue  the 
program  to  orderly  completion. 

This  additional  funding  will  not  be  used 
until  satisfactory  contractual  arrangements 
are  concluded  and  are  cleared  with  the  ap- 
propriate committees  of  the  Congress. 

Let  me  now  return  to  review  with  you 
In  somewhat  greater  detail  the  remark- 
able adherence  of  the  C-5A  to  the  de- 
sign objectives  laid  down  in  1965.  While 
there  are  still  certain  technical  difficul- 
ties outstanding,  but,  I  might  add.  less 
than  with  most  new  aircraft  develop- 
ment, the  C-5A  has  met  its  design  objec- 
tives with  remarkable  success,  far  better 
than  most  programs  of  this  size.  Already 
It  has  exceeded  many  design  specifica- 
tions; and  the  next  year's  efforts,  to  be 
spent  in  testing  and  evaluating  perform- 
ance criteria,  are  expected  to  fully  exploit 
and  substantiate  its  future  airlift  value. 

The  C-5A  has  made  a  heavyweight 
takeoff  of  almost  800,000  pounds,  which 
is  about  30,000  pounds  over  the  design 
point  for  maximimi  gross  takeoff  weight. 
At  a  landing  weight  of  somewhat  over 
500,000  pounds  it  has  landed  and  stopped 
in  less  than  1.500  feet.  It  can  land  with 
50  tons  of  payload  on  a  short  4,000-foot 
light-duty  runway  with  enough  fuel  on 
board  to  takeoff  and  fly  1.000  miles  back. 
If  that  is  not  enough.  It  has  provision  for* 
alr-to-alr  refueling  which  could  extend 
its  range  indefinitely.  It  has  attained  an 
altitude  of  40.000  feet  and  has  reached 
a  maximum  airspeed  of  almost  600 
mph. 

Although  this  giant  airplane  is  still  In 
the  Initial  stages  of  Air  Force  develop- 
mental testing.  14  aircraft  have  already 
flown  over  3,300  accident-free  flying 
hours.  Eight  of  these  aircraft  are  under- 
going testing  by  the  Air  Force  and  the 
contractor.  The  other  five  are  operational 
aircraft  that  the  Air  Force  has  accepted. 
They  are  being  used  by  the  MAC  Train- 
ing Wing  and  have  accumulated  over 
600  flying  hours  and  about  1,400  landings 
since  December  18,  1969.  This  equates  to 
over  two  landings  per  flying  hour  for 
each  aircraft.  Several  members  of  the 
committee,  including  myself,  have  flown 
in  the  aircraft  and  find  that  the  pilots 
are  enthusiastic  about  the  aircraft  and 
find  it  easy  to  handle,  especially  on  land- 
ings. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  things 
about  the  C-5  is  the  specially  engineered 
landing  gear  with  four  very  unique  and 
very  useful  features.  First  of  all,  there 
are  a  lot  of  wheels,  28.  This  number, 
added  to  the  fact  that  the  tires  can  be 
deflated  in  flight,  means  the  aircraft  can 
land  "softly"  on  light  nmways  and  pro- 
duce very  little  damage.  Second,  the 
wheels  can  be  canted  or  cocked  at  a  large 
angle  so  that  the  aircraft  can  land  In  a 
substantial  cross  wind.  Third,  each  of 
the  four  wheel  trucks  can  be  lifted  In- 
dividually luider  the  aircraft's  own  power 
so  that  tire  changes  can  be  accomplished 
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without  Jacking  up  the  aircraft.  Fourth, 
all  of  the  landing  gears  can  be  partially 
retracted— kneeled — so  that  the  floor  of 
the  aircraft  can  be  adjusted  to  truck  bed 
heights  for  ease  of  loading  and  unload- 
ing. 

Now  my  reason  for  going  Into  all  of 
this  detail  about  the  landing  gear  Is  to 
draw  your  attention  to  the  difference  be- 
tween the  C-5,  which  is  designed  specif- 
ically for  the  military  airlift  fleet,  and 
other  large  aircraft  such  as  the  so-called 
jimibo  jets  which  are  designed  for 
commercial  service.  Commercial  aircraft 
do  not  need  and  do  not  have  any  of  these 
special  features  of  the  C-5.  Aircraft  built 
for  commercial  service  are,  therefore,  es- 
sentially restricted  to  providing  airlift 
between  major  airports  with  heavy  duty 
rtmways.  In  addition,  commercial  air- 
craft need  extensive  ground  handling 
equipment,  some  quite  special,  to  aid  In 
the  loading  and  unloading,  the  C-5  needs 
essentially  none.  C-5  operations  can  be 
Improved  by  use  of  standard  loading 
equipment.  The  jumbo  Jets  entrance 
doors,  and  cargo  compartments,  are  not 
large  enough  to  accommodate  many  of 
the  Important  pieces  of  Army  equipment 
that  the  C-5  can  accommodate,  and  their 
floors  are  not  stressed  adequately  to 
handle  the  larger  and  heavier  tracked 
and  wheeled  vehicles. 

I  do  not  wish  to  give  the  impression 
that  the  modem  commercial  airliners 
are  not  useful  to  the  military.  They  are. 
and  the  services  intend  to  use  them.  I 
will  discuss  with  you  later  exactly  how 
our  military  airlift  aircraft  relate  to  our 
civil  reserve  air  fleet  concept. 

First.  I  want  to  return  to  some  of  the 
performance  aspects  of  the  C-5,  In  par- 
ticular Its  economy  of  operation.  Simply 
stated,  the  C-5's  engine  uses  Just  under 
half  as  much  fuel  to  produce  the  same 
thrust,  as  the  engines  on  the  C-141.  This 
basic  economy,  coupled  with  other  de- 
sign features  to  ease  maintenance  and 
ground  handling,  result  tn  annual  op- 
erating costs  for  a  C-5  aircraft  over  a 
C-141  of  only  80  percent  more  on  a  per 
aircraft  basis,  but  with  a  capacity— ton- 
miles  per  day — of  from  fcur  to  five  times 
as  much  per  aircraft.  That  is  to  say  our 
operating  costs  with  the  C-5,  whether 
viewed  on  a  ton-mile  basis  or  on  an  aver- 
age annual  operating  cost  basis,  will  be 
less  than  half,  as  compared  with  a  com- 
parable capacity  In  the  form  of  C-141'8. 
When  you  add  that  to  the  fact  that  the 
C-5  can  carry  equipment  that  the  C-141 
cannot,  and  that  the  C-6  can  operate 
into  alrfldds  and  in  weather  conditions 
that  the  C-141  cannot,  I  think  you  will 
see  that  we  are  really  getting  our 
money's  worth. 

Now  let  me  speak  to  the  manner  In 
which  we  have  gone  about  deciding  upon 
the  proper  number  of  C-5  aircraft  to 
procure.  At  the  outset  let  me  remind 
3rou  that  once  you  have  an  aircraft  in 
production  it  is  well  to  buy  all  that  you 
need,  before  the  production  line  Is  closed 
down.  Aircraft  built  to  standards  of 
American  Industry  can  be  expected  to 
last  20  years  or  more.  That  is  why,  gen- 
tlemen, It  is  so  important  to  consider 
thoroughly  the  merits  of  continuing  the 
production  of  the  C-5A,  imtll  the  re- 
quirement unanimously  recommended  by 


the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  is  fulfilled. 
That  requirement,  reaffirmed  earlier  this 
year,  is  for  six  squadrons — 120  aircraft. 
Now  let  us  talk  about  how  the  C-5  fits 
into  our  whole  airlift  picture.  In  the 
future  our  strategic  airlift  will  consist 
primarily  of  three  major  components: 

The  first  component  is  the  commercial 
airlift  available  to  the  Government  un- 
der the  Civil  Reserve  Air  Fleet— CRAP— 
program.  Certain  commercial  aircraft 
are  designed,  by  tail  number,  as  being 
available  to  the  Government  with  ap- 
propriate compensation  upon  the  decla- 
ration of  a  smtable  state  of  emergency 
by  the  Federal  Government.  Several 
levels  of  emergency  have  been  identified, 
and  very  smooth  administrative  .pro- 
cedures have  been  established  for  the 
equitable  and  prompt  implementation 
of  the  CRAF  program.  In  the  highest 
state  of  emergency — declared  only  by 
the  President — we  can  expect  to  have 
about  324  commercial  airliners  available 
in  1972.  These  aircraft  can  haul  about 
5,500  tons  per  day  from  the  United  States 
to  Europe  on  a  sustained  basis.  They  are 
of  various  types,  some  passenger,  some 
cargo,  some  convertible,  but  are  limited 
to  hauling  passengers,  recurring  suppUes 
and  rather  small  items  of  equipment 
because  of  the  restriction  of  cabin  doors 
and  cabin  dimensions. 

The  second  component  consists  of  our 
14  squadrons  of  C-141  aircraft,  each 
with  16  aircraft,  for  a  total  of  234  In 
operational  units.  This  fleet  can  carry 
passengers,  bulk  cargo,  and  some  larger 
items  of  Army  equipment.  The  C-141 
fleet  as  a  whole  can  carry  about  2,100 
tons  per  day  on  a  sustained  basis  from 
the  United  States  to  Europe.  This  Is 
about  40  percent  of  the  capacity— tons 
per  day — of  the  CRAF  fleet,  but  includes 
quite  a  few  wheeled  vehicles  in  a  fully 
combat  posture  that  cannot  be  carried 
on  the  CRAF  sdrcraft. 

The  third  component  will  be  the  C-5'8. 
Of  the  81  aircraft  currently  authorized 
approximately  70  will  be  in  operational 
units.  This  fleet  can  carry  about  2,800 
tons  per  day  on  a  sustained  basis  as  com- 
pared with  5,500  for  the  CRAP  and  2,100 
for  the  C-141's.  However,  the  important 
point  for  the  C-5  Is  that  it  is  the  only 
aircraft  that  will  carry  the  heavier  and 
bulkier  items  of  Anny  equipment 

With  that  background,  let  us  see  how 
to  decide  how  many  C-^'s  we  ought  to 
buy.  The  first  and  most  important  stand- 
ard of  measurement  is  really  quite  sim- 
ple and  straightforward.  Since  the  C-5 
Is  the  only  aircraft  that  can  carry  these 
large  items  of  equipmoit.  we  should  buy 
at  least  enough  C-5's  to  exploit  the  capa- 
bility of  the  other  components  of  our 
airlift  fleet  That  is.  we  do  not  want  the 
outsize  cargo  capacity  to  be  the  long  pole 
in  the  tent  Now  you  might  ask,  why  this 
outsize  cargo  Is  so  important?  Well,  it 
consists  primarily  of  items  like  tanks, 
self -propped  guns  and  assault  helicop- 
ters. These  are,  as  you  can  see,  not  In- 
fiigniflcant  pieces  of  equipment  They 
contain  much  of  the  firepower  of  oin: 
most  effective  flght^  divisions. 

I  have  two  tables,  which  I  have  al- 
ready gained  permission  to  introduce 
into  the  Record,  that  Illustrate  this 
point  Tbe  first  indicates  the  percent  by 


weight,  of  the  authorized  equipment  for 
various  types  of  Army  divisions — arm- 
ored, mechanized,  infantry,  air  mobile, 
and  airborne — that  can  be  carried  by 
four  classes  of  ahrraft— 707,  747,  C-141, 
and  C-5.  The  value  of  the  C-5  shows  up 
clearly.  You  may  have  seen  other  tables 
with  different  values  that  are  based  on 
the  percent  by  mmiber  of  items.  I  dare 
say  we  can  agree  that  such  an  account- 
ing, which  coimts  a  Jeep  and  a  tank 
equally,  is  not  the  most  perceptive  ap- 
proach. The  second  table  lists  some  of 
the  significant  items  of  equipment  that 
the  C-5  can  carry,  but  the  C-141  can- 
not carry.  Again  the  value  of  the  C-5  is 
evident. 

Now  let  me  give  you  some  examples  of 
how  many  C-5'8  it  takes,  so  that  the 
outsize  cargo  is  not  the  long  pole  in  the 
tent,  and  the  number  of  C-5's  is  balanced 
to  the  number  of  C-141'8  and  CRAP 
available.  For  this  purpose,  about  75  per- 
cent of  the  cargo,  and  convertible-to- 
cargo  CRAF  would  be  avaOable  for  over- 
sea deployment,  about  160  aircraft  in 
1972.  Using  these  figures  it  takes  a  min- 
imum of  95  C-5'8  to  keep  pace  wltli  the 
available  CRAF  and  C-141 's,  when  de- 
plojong  an  armored  division.  Put  another 
way,  if  we  have  at  least  95  C-5's  we  can 
exploit  the  full  capacity  of  our  C-14rs 
and  avaflable  CRAP;  and  deirfoy  an  ar- 
mored division  to  Europe  with  essentisdly 
full  equipment  in  7Mj  d&ys.  That  is,  even 
with  the  additional  23  aircraft  author- 
ized last  year  the  deployment  time  will 
be  lengthened  because  of  later  arrival  of 
the  outsize  cargo  which  can  only  be  car- 
ried by  the  C-5. 

Until  we  have  a  fleet  of  C-5's  the  Army 
really  has  only  two  basic  choices  in  meet- 
ing such  a  requirement.  First  it  could 
reorganize  its  divisions  to  have  only 
equipment  which  can  be  airlifted  by  the 
C-141's.  In  this  case  we  would  have  an 
"airliftable"  division,  to  coin  a  word  the 
Army  does  not  use,  whose  equipment, 
firepower,  and  overall  fighting  strength 
is  dictated  by  the  airlift  limitations,  and 
not  by  what  the  Army  thinks  is  right 
and  proper  in  a  fighting  imlt.  or  is  com- 
petitive with  known  enemy  capability. 
Tht*  is  certainly  not  what  we  want  to  see 
happen.  Second,  the  Army  could  "pre- 
position" its  larger  items  of  equipment 
overseas.  We  have  built  such  facilities 
in  Southern  Germany,  for  example.  But 
prepositioning  has  several  drawbacks.  If 
the  equipment  is  positioned  at  what  we 
^inir  is  the  trouble  spot  we  may  be  in 
error  on  three  counts: 

First  we  may  simply  miscalculate 
where  the  trouble  spots  are  or  they  may 
change  in  time. 

Second,  simply  because  omi  equipment 
is  there,  tbe  threat  may  be  deliberately 
diverted  elsewhere. 

Third,  the  equipment  may  be  captured 
or  sabotaged  in  the  woilng  phases  of  a 
conflict  before  the  full  msuinlng  of  the 
division  can  occur. 

Now  let  me  press  this  point  one  step 
further,  to  emphasize  to  you  that  tanks 
and  heavy  tracked  vehicles,  do  not  have 
long-range  mobility  on  the  ground.  A 
hundred  miles  is  a  pretty  good  run  for 
a  tank,  and  300  or  400  miles  is  a  typical 
run  before  subrtantlal  maintenance  is  in 
order.  Consequently,  it  Is  an  enormous 
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help  to  have  tanks  delivered  when  they 
are  needed  and  within  100  miles  of  where 
they  are  needed. 

In  summary,  the  C-5A  is  an  indispen- 
sable element  of  our  Oeneral  Purpose 
Forces,  of  especially  our  trl-service  strike 
command — if  we  truly  wish  to  be  able  to 
honor  our  commitments  to  our  allies  and 
freedom  around  the  world.  The  presently 
planned  buy  of  81  aircraft  now  author- 
ized Is  not  adequate  to  exploit  the  full 
potential  of  our  other  military  airlift  and 
of  our  civil  reserve  air  fleet.  The  C-5  Is 
the  only  aircraft  that  can  deliver  the 
most  effective  units  of  Army  equipment 
to  the  most  effective  places,  promptly  and 
with  minimum  regard  to  weather,  airfield 
condition,  and  the  availability  of  unload- 
ing equipment  or  lack  of  need  thereof.  A 
C-5  fleet  will  be  economical  to  operate, 
less  than  half  as  much  to  maintain  and 
operate  on  a  t(»i-mlle  basis  as  the  C-141 
fleet. 

No  one  can  foresee  what  the  future 
holds  In  store  in  terms  of  potential  or 
•ctual  conflicts  In  which  our  Nation  may 
be  involved.  But,  it  should  be  clear  to 
anyone  who  has  thought  about  this  mat- 
ter that  a  reasonably  sized  force  of  C-5A's 
would  not  only  save  American  lives  in  an 
actual  conflict  by  enabling  us  to  get 
there  "fastest  with  the  mostest,"  but 
would  also  operate  to  deter  potential  ag- 
gression In  the  first  place.  Certainly  It 


Is  the  strategic  means  for  bringing  pres- 
ently preposltioned  troops  home,  and 
keep  our  needed  rapid  response  capa- 
bility. 

What  we  ask  for.  is  to  finish  what  we 
have  started.  For  a  modest  increase  over 
what  this  country  has  already  invested 
In  the  C-5  program  we  can  have  40  per- 
cent increase  in  capability  to  deliver  out- 
size cargo  and  thereby  maximize  the 
utility  of  our  existing  airlift  forces.  Now 
we  know,  much  of  the  publicity  and  tur- 
moil surrounding  this  program  has  been 
self-serving.  The  C-5  Is  an  excellent  air- 
craft and  can  do  the  Job  set  for  It.  I  am 
confident  that  the  sense  of  this  Congress 
will  not  permit  us  to  be  swayed  from  the 
course  our  national  interest  demands. 

I  include  the  following  tables: 

TABLE  l.-P(ftCENTAGE  OF  EQUIPMENT  BY  WEIGHT  IN  EACH 
TYPE  ARMY  DIVISION  (DIVISION  BASE  PIUS  MANEUVEt 
BATTALIONS)  THAT  IS  AIR-TRANSPORTABLE  BY  TYP: 
or  AIBCKAFT 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  reeoff- 
nlzes  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Haoam). 

Mr.  HAOAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  In  all  of 
the  public  debate  and  public  statements 
that  have  been  made  about  the  C-5A. 
I  have  become  Increasingly  concerned 
•bout  the  misleading  character  of  some 
of  these  statements — which  frequently 
gives  an  interpretation  to  the  circum- 
stances surrounding  the  C-5A  which  is 
partly  or  wholly  inaccurate. 

One  glaring  example  is  the  frequent 
aUegation  that  the  C-5A  contractor  does 
not  have  any  of  his  own  capital  at  risk 
In  the  C-5  A  since  he  is  operating  out  of 
a  Oovemment-owned  facility.  The  fact, 
of  course,  is  that  the  contractor  has  in- 
vested 65  percent  of  the  funds  necessary 
to  establish  the  facility  in  Georgia  to 
manufacture  C-5A's.  and  the  Govern- 
ment has  put  up  only  35  percent  of  the 
money.  And  if  these  facltitles  were  com- 
puted on  the  basis  of  the  depreciated 
value,  the  ratio  of  investment  is  84  to 
16  percent  in  favor  of  the  contractor. 

This  is  just  one  example  out  of  many 
of  the  kinds  of  allegations  that  have  been 
made  In  an  effort  to  discredit  the  con- 
tractor and  the  C-5A  program  In  a  pe- 


riod when  the  contractor  admittedly  is 
suffering  from  severe  financial  problems. 

But  the  most  Important  misstatement 
in  the  current  situation  is  the  claim  that 
Lockheed  is  seeking  a  bailout  from  the 
UB.  Government — or  some  form  of  Gov- 
ernment charity  during  this  period  of 
financial  difficulty.  This  kind  of  impli- 
cation overlooks  what  is  truly  the  cen- 
tral issue  before  the  House  in  connec- 
tion with  the  C-5  program. 

Simply  stated,  the  central  Issue  is  that 
Lockheed  and  the  Air  Force  have  a  legal 
dispute  over  how  much  the  Government 
will  owe  Lockheed  for  the  completion  of 
81  airplanes.  This  dispute  already  has 
been  submitted  to  the  Armed  Services 
Board  of  Contract  Appeals  but  a  deci- 
sion from  that  Board  probably  cannot 
be  expected  until  late  1971.  After  that, 
the  dispute  might  have  to  be  taken  to 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims,  and  resolution 
there  might  not  occur  until  1973.  Of 
course,  it  also  is  possible  that  these  legal 
Issues  may  be  resolved  by  a  settlement 
negotiated  between  the  Air  Force  and 
the  contractor.  But  in  any  event,  the 
legal  dispute  has  not  yet  been  resolved. 

The  contractor  has  submitted  ample 
evidence  that  it  cannot  finance  contin- 


uing production  costs  of  the  C-SA  while 
this  legal  issue  is  awaiting  settlement 
The  contractor  does  not  have  the  money 
and  cannot  borrow  it.  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  contractor  already  has  a  loan 
agreement  for  $400  million  to  finance  its 
latest  commercial  airplane,  the  Lr-1011. 
Lockheed,  at  this  time,  has  a  net  worth 
of  approximately  $325  million  and 
simply  caimot  borrow  beyond  the  $400 
million  already  committed. 

Thus  the  entire  question  facing  us  to- 
day is  whether  the  Government  should 
provide  interim  financing  leading  toward 
the  completion  of  81  C-SA's  until  the 
legal  dispute  can  somehow  be  settled. 
Obviously,  the  Government  should  not 
provide  such  financing  unless  we  need 
and  want  the  81  C-5A's.  There  is  ample 
evidence  of  the  need  for  these  airplanes, 
and  in  fact  for  more  than  81  C-5A's. 
Many  military  people  have  testified  to 
this  need  and  the  Airlift  Subcommittee 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee, 
headed  by  Mr.  Psici  of  Illinois,  has^n- 
vestlgated  this  question  thoroughly  and 
endorses  strongly  this  requirement. 

It  is  impossible  at  this  time  to  know 
what  the  courts  may  decide  in  respect 
to  this  legal  dispute.  It  is  also  impossible 
to  predict  accurately  what  kind  of  a  ne- 
gotiated settlement  might  be  made.  But 
one  thing  has  become  dear — that  the 
contractor  cannot  possibly  make  a  profit 
on  the  C-5  program — he  can  only  lose, 
and  lose  in  substantial  amounts.  The 
only  question  in  this  area  is  how  much 
the  courts  or  others  may  decide  he 
should  lose. 

But  in  the  meantime,  until  this  issue 
is  settled,  the  contractor  cannot  provide 
the  financing  to  assure  the  continued 
production  of  the  C-5  and  has  asked  that 
the  Government  provide  it.  So  that  is 
the  central  issue  before  the  House  to- 
day— whether  the  Air  Force  needs  the 
C-5,  and  if  so  the  interim  financing  must 
be  provided.  It  is  not  a  bailout  for  Lock- 
heed— Instead,  it  is  assurance  that  the 
C-5A  production  line  can  be  continued 
to  completion. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Haqah 
yielded  his  remaining  time  to  Mr. 
Rivxas.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Rivsas)  Is 
recognized. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
you  to  get  this  as  plain  as  I  can  give  it 
to  you. 

Nobody  knows  what  this  amendment 
will  do.  Let  us  forget  Lockheed.  Think 
about  your  Air  Force  and  think  about 
your  national  security. 

The  Air  Force  wanted  120  aircraft,  said 
Mr.  Packard  on  April  14,  and  they  were 
cut  back  from  that  120.  Because  of  budg- 
etary constraints,  somebody  downtown 
said  we  will  give  you  81. 

The  Air  Force  had  to  rearrange  their 
planning— their  deployment  plans,  if  you 
please,  for  the  most  gigantic  alillf t  sys- 
tem that  has  ever  been  devised. 

Now,  if  this  amendment  Is  agreed  to, 
you  can  kiss  your  airlift  goodby.  It  is 
as  simple  as  this. 

Now  we  hear  talk  about  a  slush  fund. 

This  additional  fundhig  will  not  be 
used  until  satisfactory  contractual  ar- 
rangements are  concluded  and  cleared 
with  the  appropriate  committees. 
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I  am  speaking  of  Mr.  David  Packard. 
If  there  is  any  man  in  America  who  has 
made  the  free  enterpiise  system  work  it 
happens  to  be  Mr.  Packard.  I  think  he 
knows  a  11  tie  something  about  the  free 
enterprise  system.  My  last  report  Is  that 
he  made  about  a  half  billion  dollars,  and 
honestly,  in  California.  This  is  the  man 
who  has  handled  the  matter.  He  has 
nothing  to  gain.  He  is  thinking  of  your 
security.  If  you  want  to  vote  to  cut  off 
$200  million  and  destroy  a  whole  airlift 
system  for  which  you  have  already  paid 
about  $2  billion,  you  can  do  so,  but  who 
is  going  to  lose?  American  security.  Make 
a  decision.  That  is  all  I  have  to  say  to 
you.  That  is  how  simple  it  is. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gwiUe- 
man  from  New  York  (Mr.  Pike). 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
teUers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Pike  and 
Mr.  Rivns. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were — ayes  48,  noes 
90. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMBNDICBNT    OimKO    BT    MB.    COBKLAN 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 

an  amendment. 
Hie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  COHELAN: 
On  page  2,  line  10,  aft«r  the  words  "Air 

Force,"    strike    ■•01.606,300/)00,"    and    Insert 

"01,033.600.000". 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlemsm  yield? 

tSx.  COHELAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  (Chairman,  I  do  not 
think  we  can  finish  this  tonight. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
chairman  will  be  kind  enough  to  let  me 
complete  my  statement,  perhaps  we  can 
discuss  it  later. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Yes,  of  course. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
the  MIRV  amendment.  It  is  designed  to 
require  the  President  to  come  to  Con- 
gress for  supplemental  authority  for  a 
full  scale  deployment  of  MIRV'ed  KOn- 
uteman  in  missiles.  The  reason  for  this 
amendment  is  to  attempt  to  stop  the 
scheduled  July  1  deployment  of  land- 
based  multiple  warheaded  missiles.  It  is 
incomprehensible  to  me  to  make  elabo- 
rate preparations  for  arms  limitation 
talks  and  then  proceed  with  a  unilateral 
Increase  in  U.S.  warheads.  This  amend- 
ment would  cut  the  $471.7  million  from 
the  procurement  of  Mlnuteman  m  mis- 
siles. This  amendment  does  not  affect 
our  submarine  program. 

I  know  today  that  we  have  a  series  of 
amendments  to  cover  some  questionable 
aspects  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
prcKurement  but  none  surpasses  the  im- 
portance of  the  decision  to  deploy  land- 
based  Mlnuteman  HI  missiles.  The  de- 
cision to  deploy  land-based  MIRV's  in 
July  was  casually  and  seemingly  inad- 
vertantly announced,  yet  no  decision  in 
this  procurement  bill  seems  to  go  as  far 
as  opening  a  nuclear  Pandora's  box  as 
the  decision  to  deploy  land  based  MIRV's. 

What  this  decision  means  is  subject  to 
much  informed  speculation,  but  on  its 
face  it  will  be  a  quantatlve  jump  in  the 


number  of  deliverable  warheads  in  the 
American  arsenal. 

This  unassailable  fact  is  subject  to  a 
variety  of  interpretations.  First,  even  if 
one  reads  the  assertion  in  the  commit- 
tee report,  "The  American  MIRV  will 
not  significantly  change  America's  capa- 
bility for  a  first  strike,"  it  does  not  strain 
reason  to  believe  that  strategic  planners 
in  the  U.S.S.R.  willl  interpret  this 
quantatlve  expansion  as  the  United 
States  going  toward  a  first  stiike.  Each  of 
us  realizes  that  motivational  analysis  is 
the  central  focus  of  the  arms  debate  and 
it  does  not  strain  our  credulity  to  believe 
that  if  our  official  planners  focus  on  a 
Soviet  first  strike,  then  there  is  little  to 
suggest  that  official  Soviet  planners  will 
be  any  less  intrigued  with  a  U.S.  first 
strike. 

Second,  it  is  possible  to  argue  that  U.S. 
land-based  MIRV  deployment  will  in- 
vite a  Soviet  first  strike.  The  "three  for 
one"  approach  would  be  an  appealing 
fact  for  Soviet  decisionmakers  in  a  cri- 
sis situation. 

My  central  concern  this  afternoon, 
however,  is  that  SALT  will  be  adversely 
affected  before  these  talks  are  given  any 
chance  to  come  to  fruition.  This  con- 
cern has  been  shared  by  others  who  are 
experts  hi  the  field  of  strategic  theory. 
On  March  31  to  April  2,  1970,  a  group  of 
distinguished  arms  specialists  who  gath- 
ered under  the  auspices  of  the  American 
Assembly  at  the  Arden  House  issued  a 
report  on  MIRV.  These  specialists  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  decision  to  de- 
ploy MIRV's  might  close  the  door  on  the 
SALT  talks.  This  distinguished  group 
recommended  a  6-month  postponement 
of  the  U.S.  deployment.  I  will  include 
the  full  text  of  this  group's  report  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

On  April  7  a  prestigious  Nixon  admin- 
istration advisory  group,  headed  by  John 
L.  McCloy,  recommoided  that  the  United 
States  should  immediately  propose  a 
mutual  halt  to  the  deplojmient  of  stra- 
tegic weapons  while  they  work  out  an 
agreement  on  the  control  of  strategic 
weapons. 

On  April  10,  the  Senate,  by  a  vote  of 
72  to  6,  requested  that  the  President  pro- 
pose a  mutual  moratorium  on  United 
States-Soviet'  testing  and  deployment  of 
all  offensive  and  defensive  strategic 
weapons. 

At  this  crucial  time  I  do  not  feel  that 
it  is  appropriate  to  conduct  business  as 
usual.  I  am  not  a  prophet  but  I  do  feel 
that  the  SALT  talks  should  be  given 
every  chance  to  succeed.  However,  I  do 
have  considerable  experience  in  negotia- 
tions and  have  cc»ne  to  the  conclusion 
that  our  bargaining  posture  is  not  en- 
hanced by  placing  a  MIRV'ed  gun  at  the 
head  of  the  negotiator. 

I  feel  that  the  decision  to  deploy  land- 
based  MIRV's  should  be  made  publlcally 
by  the  President,  with  his  analysis  of 
the  consequences  of  this  decision,  and 
then  be  left  to  the  consent  of  the  Con- 
gress. I  am  unhappy  that  the  announce- 
ment of  this  far-reaching  decision  was 
left  to  the  Department  of  Defense.  It  is 
of  serious  concern  that  this  decision  is 
predicated  upon  the  worst  case  analysis 
which  dominates  all  arms  deployment 
decisions  thus  feeding  an  uncontrollable 
arms  race. 


In  a  recent  speech.  Secretary  Laird 
pointed  out  the  action-reaction  ph^iom- 
ena  in  the  arms  race.  The  Secretary 
pointed  out: 

The  fundamental  driving  force  In  an  arms 
race  Is  what  one  country  perceives  as  pos- 
sible objectives  of  another  country's  action. 

Thus,  I  submit  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
decision  to  deploy  land-based  MIRV's 
can,  and  perhaps,  will  be  interpreted  by 
the  U.S.S.R.  as  a  unilateral  escalation 
and  thereby  condemn  the  SALT  talks  to 
an  ignominious  end. 

It  is  apparent  to  everyone  who  has 
studied  the  figure  that  a  delayed  deploy- 
ment of  land  based  MIRV's  would  not 
affect  the  strategic  balance.  Our  sub- 
marine deterrent  alone  possesses  «iougn 
fire  power  to  deter  a  Soviet  first  strike. 
The  deployment  of  this  generation  of 
MIRV's,  even  if  they  are  not  able  to 
destroy  hard  targets  such  as  SS9's  and 
SS-ll's  as  recently  disclosed  by  Senator 
Brooke,  would  create  arms  limitation 
problems  for  our  negotiators  since  once 
MIRV  is  d^loyed,  even  on  a  limited 
scale,  only  on  sight  and  constant  inspec- 
tion procedures  can  be  used  to  detect 
how  many  warheads  a  missile  contains. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
House  should  at  this  crucial  time,  reject 
the  authorization  for  the  deployment  of 
land-based  MIRV's.  If  the  SALT  talks 
are  not  productive,  then  the  President 
can  ask  for  supjdementary  authorization. 

FINAL    RKPOKT    of    the    AMERICAN    ASSBMBLT 

On  Asms  Luotation — 1B70 

(At  the  close  of  their  dlsciiaslons  the  par- 
ticipants In  The  American  Assembly  on  Arms 
Limitation — 1970  reviewed  as  a  group  the 
following  statement.  Although  It  represents 
general  agreement,  no  one  was  asked  to  sign 
It,  and  It  should  not  be  assumed  that  every 
participant  necessarily  subecribes  to  every 
recommendation. ) 

We  call  upon  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  propose  to  the  Soviet  Union,  on  a 
reciprocal  basis,  an  Immediate  interim  halt 
in  the  deployment  of  strategic  offensive  and 
defensive  weapons  and  of  tests  of  multiple 
warheads.  To  give  this  proposal  a  chance  of 
success,  we  ask  the  President  to  defer  for 
six  months  the  Impending  deployment  oi 
Multiple  Independently  Targetable  Re-Entry 
Vehicles  (MIRVs). 

The  Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks  are 
rosumlng  In  Vienna  at  a  time  when  mankind 
has  a  unique  opportunity  to  end  the  nuclear 
arms  race.  At  inesent  there  exists  a  roughly 
eqvial  and  relatively  stable  nuclear  balance 
between  the  UJB.  and  the  U.SB.R.  A  rare 
coincidence  of  favorable  political  and  stra- 
tegic condlttons  provides  a  real  but  fleeting 
opportunity  for  agreement  between  the  VB. 
and  the  UJ8J8JI.  to  halt  the  arms  race  in 
both  quantity  and  quality  of  weapons,  and 
then  to  rtimtniiih  the  threat  to  mankind 
posed  by  existing  weapons.  Whether  agree- 
ment can  be  reached  we  do  not  know,  but 
wisdom  and  common  sense  require  every 
plausible  vllott  to  exploit  the  present 
promise. 

This  opportunity  will  be  put  In  Jeopardy 
If  the  U.8.  soon  deploys  Multiple  Independ- 
ently Targetable  Be-Entry  Vehicles  (BORVs) , 
or  proceeds  with  plans  for  a  modified  Phase 
n  Safeguard  AnU-BalUstlc  Missile  System 
(ABM),  or  If  the  Soviet  Union  extensively 
tests  laige  ICBMs  (8S-B)  with  mulUple  war- 
heads (which  may  not  themselves  be  inde- 
pendently targetable  but  may  well  be  steps 
In  the  development  of  a  Soviet  multiple  In- 
dependently targetable  delivery  system). 

The  Introduction  of  MIBVs  Into  the  pres- 
ent nuclear  relationship  would  have  the 
effect     of     substantially      Increasing      the 
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number  of  deliverable  nuclear  warheads 
available  to  each  side.  illRV  pro-am  wlU 
take  on  new  dimensions  as  missile  accuracy 
Increases.  When  this  occurs.  It  becomes  pos- 
sible for  one  side  if  it  itrikea  first  wltb  mis- 
siles armed  with  lOBVs  to  take  out  more 
than  one  missile  slU  with  a  single  attacking 
missile.  The  obverse  of  this  frightening  coin 
Is  that  each  side  may  fear  that,  unless  it 
strikes  first,  the  MIRVed  mlasUes  of  the 
other  aide  may  be  able  substantially  to 
eliminate  Its  own  land-based  ICBM  force, 
with  the  other  side  sUll  having  ICBM  force 
left  in  reserve. 

New  and  worrisome  uncertainties  would 
enter  Into  the  suateglc  calculations.  Por 
example.  Secretary  Laird  has  testified  that 
420  SoTlet  8S-0S  with  three  warheads  of 
five  megatons  each  and  an  accuracy  of  one 
quarter  of  a  mile  could  eliminate  all  but  60 
of  our  Mlnutemen.  similar  calculations  by 
the  Soviet  Union  would  show  that  If  the 
VS.  were  to  MIRV  Its  Mlnutemen  with 
three  w^beads,  with  yields  approximating 
a  quarter  of  a  megaton  each  and  having 
an  accuracy  of  one-tenth  of  a  mile.  It  could 
by  tistng  580  Mlnutemen,  eliminate  all  but 
70  or  so  of   the  Soviet  missile  force. 

Whatever  tbelr  validity  such  calculations 
make  It  dear  that  both  sides  would  feel 
more  secure  If  neither  one  had  a  MIRV. 
The  U.S.  plan  to  deploy  MIRVed  Mlnute- 
men m  in  June  of  this  year,  within  two 
months  after  the  beginning  of  the  talks, 
may  well  close  the  door  on  this  poeslblllty. 
Although  the  generation  of  MIBVs  which 
would  be  deployed  would  not  be  capable 
ot  a  first  strike,  this  step  wovtld  cast  doubts 
on  our  seriousness  in  pursuing  SALT,  This 
would  persent  the  U.S.S,B.  with  a  fait  ac- 
compli. One  of  the  most  Important  things 
that  the  SALT  talks  could  ac!:ompllsh  is  to 
prevent  the  deployment  of  MIRVs.  This 
opportunity  should  not  be  lost. 

We  In  this  American  Assembly  therefore 
call  on  the  President  to  postpone  this  de- 
ployment for  six  months.  Such  deployment 
at  this  time  woald  not  contribute  to  our 
security.  Far  from  Improving  our  bargain- 
ing strength  at  SALT,  proceeding  with  that 
deployment  would  make  ne^otlatloiM  more 
dllBcalt,  and  would  invite  the  Soviet  Union 
In  turn  to  present  us  wltb  fmits  aeeompUM. 
No  harm  can  resolt  to  our  strategic  pas- 
ture by  such  delay,  which  will  involve  only 
a  handful  of  land-based  mlssUes  In  a  MIBV 
program  that  la  already  being  widely  qoea- 
tloced  as  unneeeaeary.  wasteful,  and  otr- 
talnly  premature,  since  the  larg|»  Soviet 
ABM  program  It  was  destgned  to  penetrate 
does  not  exist. 

We  also  suggest  that  current  US  and  So- 
viet testing  of  multiple  warheads  compUeatea 
the  poUtleal  and  strategic  climate  on  whleh 
these  negotlatkma  depend.  We  urge  mutual 
restraint  In  this  regard. 

We  also  urge  poetponement  In  Implement- 
ing the  propoeed  modified  Phase  n  of  the 
acfegoanl  System.  The  argument  that  going 
ahead  with  this  program  would  strengthen 
onr  bargaining  position  at  Vienna  Is  not  per- 
suasive: anthorteing  armaments  so  that  they 
can  be  Included  In  a  disarmament  program 
soon  reachee  the  point  of  diminishing  re- 
turns. If  both  sides  play  this  ganae,  SALT 
win  reexilt  In  an  Increase  in  the  arms  race. 
Oolng  ahead  with  modified  Phase  n  Safe- 
guards so  soon  after  Phase  I  bad  been  made 
a  separate  program  would  belle  the  promise 
of  deliberate  consideration  upon  which  that 
separation  was  In  part  based.  It  would  more 
likely  give  the  Sonets  the  tmpreaslon  that 
the  U.S.  was  determined  to  push  the  com- 
plete Safeguards  program  to  a  finish,  eooM 
what  may.  This  would  make  swxess  In  SALT 
lees  rather  than  more  Ukely. 

These  measures  of  restraint  wUI  give  our 
negotiators  a  chance.  But  the  negotiation  of 
a  treaty  at  the  SALT  talks  wUI.be  dUBenlt 
and  eomplex  and  may  take  years.  To  keep  the 
present  opportunity  from  eroding  daring  this 


period,  an  Interim  halt  Is  necessary  to  pre- 
vent any  substantial  changee  In  the  rough 
strategic  balance  which  now  makes  such  an 
agreement  possible. 

We  therefore  urge  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  propose  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
on  a  reciprocal  batts,  an  Immediate  two- 
year  suspension  of  the  deployment  of  stra- 
tegic offensive  and  defensive  weapons  and  of 
the  tests  of  multiple  warheads.  Specifically 
we  propose  that  during  this  two-year  period 
Interim  halt  there  would  be: 

1.  No  testing  of  any  multiple  warheads, 
whether  MRV  or  MIRV; 

2.  No  deployment  of  multiple  warheads; 

3.  No  new  deployment  of  land-based  inter- 
continental ballistic  missiles: 

4.  No  construction  of  Antl-Ballistic  Missile 
radars  or  deployment  of  antl-balllstlc  mis- 
sile Interpectors; 

6.  No  new  "starts"  on  constructing  sub- 
marines for  launching  ballistic  missiles. 

In  such  an  Interim  agreement  we  see  no 
necessity  for  lUnlts  on  air  defenses  or  on  new 
bomber  construction  because  developments 
in  these  areas  do  not  carry  an  Immediate 
potential  for  upsetting  the  present  strategic 
balance. 

The  short  term  of  the  agreement  and  its 
comprehensive  quality  would  simplify  the  re- 
quirement for  inspection.  Prom  the  stand- 
point of  U.S.  security,  compliance  with  these 
provlalons  can  be  adequately  determined  by 
national  OMans  of  verification.  In  particular, 
the  halt  In  Soviet  buildup  of  ICBMa  and 
SLBMs,  Including  the  S3-9.  could  be  veri- 
fied. With  regard  to  the  restrictions  on  mul- 
tiple warhead  testing,  however,  to  enhsnce 
confidence  during  the  interim  halt,  an  un- 
derstanding that  missile  teets  will  be  prean- 
nounced  and  restricted  to  designated  areas 
may  be  desirable. 

The  restraints  that  we  propose  and  an 
agreed  interim  halt  would  create  an  environ- 
ment of  stability  and  mutual  confidence.  In 
such  an  Improved  climate  more  lasting 
agreements,  taking  account  of  new  techno- 
logical and  political  developments,  could  be 
achieved. 

We  have  not  attempted  to  blueprint  the 
details  of  a  more  permanent  agreement,  plan- 
ning for  it  should  take  account  of  what  Is 
learned  during  the  Interim  halt.  Some  of  the 
major  Issues  which  would  need  to  be  taken 
into  account  during  the  negotiations  of  a 
treaty  arc: 

1.  ABM  levels.  A  key  question  appears  to 
be  whether  some  level  of  ABMs  U  necessary 
for  the  US.  in  light  of  the  developing  Chin  ess 
nuclear  capability.  We  believe  that  an  area 
ABM  la  not  vital  to  protecting  UJS.  Interests 
In  Asia  and  that  we  should  be  prepared  to 
accept  a  mutually  agreed  zero  ABM  level  If 
It  Improves  the  prospects  for  obtaining  an  ef- 
fective agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
Without  an  ABM,  deterrence  is  as  effective 
against  China  as  against  others:  aiMl  a  Safe- 
guard system  designed  for  area  defense 
against  the  Chinese  may,  in  the  eyes  of  So- 
viet planners,  pose  a  threat  to  their  deterrent. 

3.  Control  on  Missile  Testing.  A  ban  of 
MIRVs  would  require  a  prohibition  on  all 
multiple  warhead  tests  and  limits  on  the 
number  and  location  of  all  miMtle  testa.  We 
believe  that  such  controls  would  be  feasible 
and  desirable. 

3.  Reduction.  We  believe  that  the  U.S. 
should  seek  agreement  on  reduction  In  num- 
bers of  strategic  systems.  In  particular  the 
U.S.  should  consider  proposing  the  phasing 
out  of  fixed  land-baaed  missiles,  which  will 
become  Increasingly  vulnerable  even  if  MIBVs 
are  banned. 

Depending  on  how  thses  and  rented  lasuss 
are  resolvMI.  a  whole  raage  of  agreemenu 
le  poaalble.  One  type  of  agreement  which 
moet  of  us  would  favor  would  seek  to  treeae 
the  existing  sttuatlon  by  banning  MIBVs 
and  ABMs.  A  second  type  would  concentrate 
on  t^^wTitTig  ABMs  and  phasing  out  fixed 
land-baaed  mlssllea  if  It  does  not  prove  poa- 


slble  to  ban  MIRV's.  A  third  type  would  focus 
on  freezing  numbers  of  offensive  missiles  and 
limiting  ABMs  U  it  U  not  possible  to  ban 
MIRVs  and  If  the  Judgment  Is  reached  that 
an  area  ABM  against  China  Is  needed.  On 
our  current  understanding  of  the  Issues  most 
of  us  favored  the  first  type  of  agreement. 

We  believe  that  the  initiatives  and  agree- 
ments we  propose  will  enhance  U.S.  secu- 
rity by  Improving  the  prospects  for  peace. 
These  efforts  can  also  lead  to  the  wise  and 
prudent  use  of  our  national  reeourcee.  The 
expenditures  thus  avoided  would  amount  to 
at  least  several  billion  dollars  a  year  In  the 
short  run  and  much  more  In  the  long  run  If 
the  U.S.  and  the  U.S.SII.  enter  Into  a  new 
and  costlier  phase  of  the  arms  race.  The 
SALT  talks,  and  the  clearer  assessment  of 
our  real  security  requirements  which  may 
result  from  those  talks,  may  prevent  these 
expenditures.  More  of  our  resources  can  then 
be  devoted  to  human  needs,  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  This  Is  an  Important  aspect  of 
our  national  security.  Unless  urgent  social 
needs  are  met,  our  national  security  may  be 
progressively  undermined,  not  by  external 
threats  but  by  failure  to  meet  Internal  and 
justifiable  social  needs. 

The  negotiation  of  a  treaty  to  end  the 
arms  race  will  Involve  many  complex  techni- 
cal details.  But  the  overriding  considerations 
are  not  technical:  they  are  deeply  political. 
They  require  a  fresh  and  clear  reassessment 
of  the  fundamentals  of  U.S.  security. 

We  must  recognize  that  it  Is  at  least  as 
dangerous  to  focus  on  "worst  cases"  as  It  is 
to  overlook  significant  threats  to  our  deter- 
rent. If  one  proceeds  from  the  most  pessi- 
mistic view  of  U.S.  capabilities,  and  the  most 
generous  view  of  the  Soviet  cspabilltlee,  one 
arrives  at  a  U.S.  second-strike  posture  that 
may  look  to  the  Soviets  so  much  like  a  first- 
strike  posture  that  they  will  be  inclined  to 
Increase  their  own  forces,  thereby  continu- 
ing the  arms  race  and  Increasing  the  danger 
of  nuclear  war.  In  fact,  the  proper  test  for 
the  adequacy  of  UB.  nuclear  retaliatory 
power  is  not  the  UJB.  worst  estimate  of  Its 
effectiveness,  but  the  Soviet  estlnaate  of  the 
damage  It  would  suffer  in  a  nuclear  exchange. 
That  estimate  will  not  be  based  on  assump- 
tions that  take  the  Soviet  performance  at  Its 
best  possible  level  and  the  U.S.  i)erformance 
at  its  worst.  If  we  arm  against  a  "parade  of 
imaginary  horribles"  on  the  part  of  an  ad- 
versary, the  adversary  wlU  do  the  same,  and 
we  will  have  devlied  a  sure  prescription  for 
a  dangerous  and  wasteful  arms  race. 

We  have  made  this  mistake  In  the  past, 
from  a  misdirected  sense  of  caution.  In  the 
Interests  of  our  own  sectirity  we  must  not 
make  the  mistake  again.  We  must  end  the 
nuclear  arms  race. 
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Statement  or  Congressman 

COHELAN 


Jeffert 


(Before  the  Svibcommlttee  on  National  Se- 
curity Policy  and  Scientific  Developments  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  In  the 
House  of  Representotives,  July  8,  1989.) 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  delighted  to  be  here 
today,  and  I  want  to  thank  you  for  extend- 
ing an  invitation  to  me. 

I  want,  too,  to  conunent  you  and  the  mem- 
bers of  your  committee  for  your  Initiative  in 
scheduling  these  hearings  at  this  timely 
moment. 

MtJTDAI.    MDtV    BAN    BkST    DKTENSX 

As  you  know,  I  have  previously  addressed 
the  House  on  the  MIRV  Issue.  My  statements 
appear  In  the  Congressional  Record  of  June 
24,  1969  and  July  2,  1969. 

Tbday,  I  would  like  to  re-emphaslze  and 
underscore  those  points  which  I  have  pre- 
viously made. 

Although  I  have  a  rather  detailed  state- 
ment prepared  for  today.  I  have  In  fact  only 
one  straight  forward  point  to  make  to  the 
Conunlttee. 

ThU  point  Is  thst  the  safest  and  surest 
way  to  protect  the  ability  of  the  United 
States  to  deter  a  nuclear  attack  is  to  achieve 
an  enforceable  arms  control  agreement  with 
the  Soviet  Union  prohibiting  further  devel- 
opment and  deployment  of  the  multiple  war- 
head missiles  now  being  tested  by  both 
countries. 

At  this  time  the  greatest  current  threat 
to  the  United  SUtes  strategic  deterrent 
forces  Is  the  poeslblllty  that  the  Soviets  may 
deploy  missiles  with  multiple  warheads  capa- 
ble of  destroying  a  large  fraction  of  our  land 
based  forces  In  a  first  strike.  Accordingly,  we 
are  concerned  with  meeting  this  Soviet  MIRV 
threat.  The  best  way  I  know  to  defend  against 
the  Soviet  MIRV  is  to  assure  that  It  is  not 
built.  Such  assurance  Is  possible  only  through 
an  enforceable  arms  control  agreement  ban- 
ning MIRV  deployment. 

Because  the  SovleU  may  perceive  our 
MIRV  as  a  threat  to  their  deterrent,  the 
Soviets,  too.  have  an  Interest  In  banning 
MIRV  deployment. 


Even  with  thU  mutuality  of  interest,  prob- 
lems In  concluding  such  an  agreement  arise 
because  continued  MIRV  testing  makes  It 
Increasingly  more  difficult  to  both  negotiate 
and  police  a  ban  on  MIRV  deployment. 

Thus  for  reasons  of  the  preservation  of  our 
strategic  deterrent  and  of  the  achievement 
of  enforceable  arms  control,  I  believe  we 
should  seek  with  utmost  expedition  a  mutual 
moratorium  with  the  Soviets  on  MIRV  test- 
ing and  deployment.  Moreover,  I  believe  we 
should  announce  a  halt  to  US  testing  of 
MIRV's  so  long  as  the  Soviets  similarly  re- 
frain from  continuing  their  current  tests. 

These  beliefs  underlie  the  action  taken  by 
Rep.  John  Anderson  and  I  and  one  hundred 
co-sponsors  in  introducing  our  resolution 
calling  on  the  President  to  propose  a  mutual 
moratorium  on  MIRV  flight  testing. 

Several  Judgments  support  my  conviction 
that  the  Interests  of  national  security  would 
be  served  by  a  ban  on  MIRV's. 

First.  A  MIRV  ban  would  avoid  a  poten- 
tially serious  escalation  in  the  nuclear  arms 
race. 

Second.  A  MIRV  ban  would  ease  fears  of 
nuclear  first  strike  attack. 

Third.  An  enforceable  MIRV  ban  probably 
can  be  negotiated  if  we  act  now. 

I  would  like  to  take  a  few  momenu  to 
expand  on  each  of  these  underlying  Judg- 
ments. 

I.  Mnv  KAN  woi7u>  Avon>  escalation  of 

AKMS   KACE 

As  you  know,  MIRV's  can  have  at  least  two 
strategic  roles.  MIRV's  can  Increase  the  prob- 
ability that  an  enemy  ABM  will  be  pene- 
trated. And,  MIRV's  can  Increase  the  number 
of  targets  which  can  be  struck  by  a  given 
missile  launcher  force. 

The  planned  deployment  of  American 
MIRV's  on  Poseidon  submarine  launched 
missiles  and  on  Mlnuteman  m  Intercon- 
tinental ballistic  missiles  is  ofllclaUy  Justified 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  on  the  ground 
that.  ".  .  .  we  must  continue  to  plan  our 
strategic  offensive  forces  on  the  assumption 
that  they  (USSR)  will  have  deployed  some 
sort  of  an  ABM  system  around  their  major 
cities  by  the  mld-1970's."  (1970  Posture 
statement) 

MIRVs  Increase  the  number  of  Incoming 
warheads  which  an  enemy  ABM  must  neu- 
trallee.  MIRVs  thus  provide  a  very  efficient 
means  of  exhausting  ABM  batteries.  MIRV's 
combined  with  penetration  aids — chaff,  de- 
coys, electronic  countermeasures  and  the 
like — are  an  excellent  ABM  penetration 
device. 

Since  the  U.S.  deterrent  is  dependent  on 
our  ability  to  cause  the  destruction  of  the 
Soviet  Union  should  they  attack  us.  It  Is  Im- 
portant that  we  maintain  the  ability  to  pene- 
trate any  Soviet  ABM  which  protects  Its 
cities  and  industry. 

Thus,  If  the  Soviets  proceed  with  a  nation- 
wide city  defense  ABM,  I  would  support  the 
deployment  of  U.S.  MIRVs. 

The  trouble  Is  that  MIRV's  can  have  a 
second,  more  provocative  role.  They  can  be 
used  to  destroy  enemy  missiles  In  under- 
ground sUoe. 

In  fact  In  late  1967,  Paul  Nltse  told  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  that  with 
the  same  accuracies,  ten  50  klliton  warheads 
were  1.2  to  1.7  tlmee  more  effective  In  de- 
stroying hardened  missile  silos  than  was  a 
single  10  megaton  warhead.  And  since  that 
time  public  reports  Indicate  that  MIRV  ac- 
curacies have  Improved  to  the  point  where 
they  are  more  accurate  than  the  single  war- 
head missiles  we  now  have  deployed. 

The  danger  In  MIRV  lies  In  this  second, 
so-called  counterforce  role. 

MIRVs  will  affect  the  strategic  balance  If 
one  side  perceives  the  MtRV  warheads  of  the 
other  to  be  either  so  large,  or  so  aoetirate,  or 
so  numerous,  as  to  be  able  to  destroy  a  slg- 
nlfloant  portion  of  Its  land  based  ICBM's  in 
a  first  strike. 


In  other  words,  MIRVs  will  affect  the  stra- 
tegic balance  if  one  side  feels  that  its  ICBM 
force  Is  threatened  by  the  other  side's  MIRV, 
If  such  a  threat  Is  perceived,  the  threat- 
ened side  will  have  to  deploy  new  offensive 
or  defensive  weapons  to  preserve  Its  deter- 
rent. 

The  crucial  question,  then.  Is  whether  one 
side  sees  its  adversary's  MIRV  as  a  hard  tar- 
get killer,  and  thus  as  a  threat  to  its  deter- 
rent. 

Unfortunately  the  arms  race  Is  on  the  verge 
of  violently  taking  off  again  because  there  are 
good  indications  that  both  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  feel  their  deterrents  are 
threatened  by  MIRV  deployment. 

U.S.  View  0/  Soviet  MIRV 

At  this  time  It  seems  clear  that  the  De- 
p.irtment  of  Defense  and  the  President  view 
the  possible  deployment  by  the  USSR  of  large 
numbers  of  SS-9  ICBM's  with  MIRVs  as  a 
threat  to  our  land  based  forces.  To  meet  this 
perceived  threat,  the  Administration  has 
recommended  the  construction  of  the  Safe- 
guard anti-ballistic  missile  system  to  protect 
our  Mlnutemen  and  bomber  forces. 

Thus  the  possibility  of  Soviet  MIRV  has 
caused  us  to  pursue  deployment  of  a  new 
strategic  weapon — an  ABM  defense. 
Soviet  View  of  V.S.  MIRV 

It  is  not  clear  at  this  time  how  the  Soviets 
view  our  plans  for  MIRV  deployment.  How- 
ever, given  public  reports  on  the  number, 
yield  and  accuracy  of  these  weapons,  and  the 
statements  of  U.S.  defense  officials  on  the 
effectiveness  of  MIRV  against  hardened  mis- 
sile silos.  It  would  seem  reasonable  to  assume 
the  Soviets  will  view  our  MIRVs  as  a  threat 
to  their  ICBM's  and  wlU  respond  accordingly. 

How  the  Soviets  view  our  MIRV  deploy- 
ment Is  of  critical  Importance.  If  they  see  It 
only  as  an  ABM  penetration  system,  they  will 
not  be  forced  to  respond.  If  however  they 
believe  It  Is  or  may  become  sufficiently  ac- 
curate to  pose  a  threat  to  their  ICBM  forces, 
they  will  have  to  respond,  and  the  arms  race 
will  have  wound  up  another  costly  and  dan- 
gerous notch. 

Indications  of  U.S.  MIRV  CapabiUtp 

For  this  reason  it  may  be  worth  examining 
a  few  of  the  pieces  of  evidence  which  might 
convince  the  Soviets  that  our  MIRV  threat- 
ens their  deterrent. 

While  President  Nixon  was  careful  to  Jus- 
tify his  decision  to  proceed  with  the  con- 
struction of  the  Safeguard  ABM  as  a  "non- 
provocative"  action  In  the  arms  race,  several 
members  of  his  administration  have  not  been 
as  careful  to  be  non-provocative  In  connec- 
tion with  MIRV  deployment. 

In  fact.  Secretary  Laird,  on  at  least  three 
occasions  this  year,  has  testified  in  support 
of  an  Increased  budget  request  for  improved 
guidance  for  the  Poseidon  MIRV.  Each  time 
he  stated,  "This  Is  an  Important  program 
since  It  promises  to  Improve  the  accuracy  of 
the  Poseidon  missile,  thus  enhancing  Its 
effectiveness  against  hard  targets. 

Dr.  John  Foster  testified  last  spring,  "we 
are  beginning  (with  MIRV)  to  get  a  rather 
effective  damage-limiting  capablUty." 

And  so  If  otxr  own  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
our  Director  of  Defense  Research  and  Engi- 
neering both  believe  that  our  BCRV  has  a 
significant  capability  against  hardened  tar- 
gets, it  seems  inevitable  that  the  SovleU 
must  believe  that  our  MIRV  threatens  their 
deterrent  forces. 

Recently  the  Pentagon  has  been  reported 
to  have  been  putting  out  Information  on  the 
size  and  accuracy  of  our  MIRV's.  This  Infor- 
mation indicates  that  our  MIRV's  may  not 
be  particularly  good  weapons  for  destroying 
missile  silos.  Yet  there  Is  no  good  reason  why 
the  Soviets  should  believe  these  figures.  This 
is  especlaUy  true  since,  as  testing  continues 
and  as  technology  Improves,  accuracy  can  be 
expected  to  Improve,  Then,  too,  there  Is  the 
obligation  of  strategic  planners  to  plan  for 
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Vi»  went  flmusible  cue,  which  In  this  in- 
stance mean*  th«  SoTiets  must  aasiim*  that 
our  MIRV'*  are  both  larger  and  more  accu- 
rate  than  we  say  they  are. 

For  these  reaaona  and  many  other*,  there 
seema  to  be  good  grounda  (or  the  Soviet*  to 
rear  that  our  MIRV  1*  a  threat  to  their 
deterrent — Juat  a*  we  (ear  their  MIRV  U  a 
threat  to  our  deterrent. 

Thu*  we  are  faced  with  the  extreme  UkeU- 
hood  of  another  massive  round  of  weapon* 
deployment* — unless  we  can  manage  to  pre- 
serve the  credibility  of  our  deterrenu  by 
agreeing  to  an  enforceable  ban  on  MIRV 
deployment, 
n.  *  Mnv  »AM  wotrui  lasB  fsau  or  a  fikst 

STKnU  ATTACK 

As  grave  aa  the  proapect  of  further  esca- 
lation In  the  nuclear  amu  race  U.  there 
la  a  further  even  more  aomber  aapect  to 
MIRV  deployment: 

In  time*  of  high  tension,  once  MIRV*  are 
deployed,  there  will  be  greater  preasur*  to 
strilte  Orst  than  there  la  now — and  this  wUl 
be  so  even  though  both  side*  maintain  an 
assured  deatructlon  capability. 

This  Increas*  in  the  likelihood  of  a  flrat 
strike  reaulta  from  a  fundamental  change  In 
the  strategic  doctrine*  asaodated  with  the 
change  from  single  to  multiple  warhead 
missiles. 

There  1*  an  advantage  to  an  attacker  In 
deatroylng  MIRV  mla*Ue*  in  thler  aHo*.  as 
for  every  MIRV  mlasUe  launcher  destroyed, 
several  Umes  that  many  deliverable  war- 
beads  will  be  Destroyed.  Thus  there  Is  an 
advantage  In  attacking  first  before  the  other 
aide  ha*  launched  lU  MIRV  mlaslle*. 

However,  once  a  MIRV  mlaslle  1*  launched. 
It  may  be  capable  of  deatroylng  several  enemy 
missile*  in  their  slloe.  Thus  there  is  an  added 
advantage  In  a  MIRV  world  in  striking  Orst. 

Both  because  of  the  advantage  of  launch- 
ing MIRVa  before  they  are  destroyed  In  the 
ground  and  the  advantage  of  the  multiple 
targeU  which  launched  MIRVs  can  destroy, 
there  1*  a  much  greater  incentive  In  a  time 
of  strea*  to  launch  Brst  In  order  to  mini- 
mize the  damage  which  might  be  caused. 

Thu*  In  a  very  real  sense.  MI&V  deploy- 
ment put*  ctratcglc  arsenals  on  a  "hair"  trig- 
ger. 

Even  worse,  the  pressure  to  strike  first  Is 
still  further  heightened  when  one  side  baa 
hoth  MIRV  and  ABM.  That  side  might  con- 
clude that  by  striking  first,  enough  of  tb* 
other  sides  missile  force  would  be  destroyed 
so  that  the  ABM  defense  could  meet  the  di- 
minished responsive  attack.  Thu*.  with  MIRV 
and  ABM.  It  might  be  that  a  country  coiUd 
convince  itself  that  it  could  win  a  nuclear 
war — If  only  It  struck  first. 

The  only  way  In  which  to  protect  against 
these  Increasing  pressures  for  a  first  strike  Is 
to  prohibit  the  deployment  on  all  sides  of 
these  multiple  warhead  missiles. 

And  so  to  ease  the  pressure  and  thus  the 
threat  of  a  first  strike  attack.  I  beUeve  we 
must  tirgentl;  seek  a  mutual  ban  on  MIRV 
deployment, 
m.  AM  wmwcmca^MLa  mbt  *am  cam  Fan*«w  r 

■■   iraaOTIATKO    IT    WB    ACT    MOW 

If  Mnty  <l*ployment  both  makaa  the  threat 
of  a  first  strlk*  greater  and  eecalate*  tb*  arm* 
race,  and  If  we  can  best  protect  ounelve* 
against  the**  threat*  through  an  arms  con- 
trol agreement.  It  seem*  fair  to  Inquire  a*  to 
the  prospect*  of  such  an  agreement. 

The  key  to  a  ban  on  MIRVs.  as  It  la  to  all 
arms  control  agreements.  Is  the  certainty 
that  the  agreement  cannot  be  breacbec  with- 
out tb*  knowladf*  of  the  other  party. 

At  tb*  pre**nt  time.  It  U  poaslbl*  by  ■atel- 
llte  sorreillaBoe  to  eount  and  aocnrmtely  lo- 
cate ..ABM.  ICBM.  and  atr  ba**  altaa.  Tbu* 
through  the  oa*  of  ttaaa*  ■atalUta*.  K  mlfbt 
be  poe*tble  to  police  an  arms  control  agfee 
mant  Mmltlin  aOenatra  and  detenalve  otlaall* 
syateoM  wltbotit  reqolrlnc  Intmalf*  on-«tt« 
inapeetkML 


MIRV  deployment  complicates  this  agree- 
ment policing  (unction  because  satellites 
cannot  distinguish  the  number  of  warheads 
carried  by  a  mlssUe.  tince  the  warheads 
would  be  covered  by  a  shroud  and  emplaced 
In  a  covered  silo. 

Ifr^ahould  be  noted,  however,  that  satel- 
lites ^bmnot  count  the  numbers  of  nuclear 
bomw  aboard  strategic  aircraft,  or  for  that 
matter  even  the  exact  number  of  such  air- 
craft. Too,  satellite*  probably  cannot  count 
the  number  of  ships  and  submarines  carry- 
ing nuclear  weapons. 

Thus  KURV  deployment  makes  agreement 
policing  more  difficult — but  not  Impossible, 
or  substantially  more  difficult  than  for  other 
forms  of  existing  weapons. 

Probably  the  easiest  and  best  means  of 
policing  a  bim  on  MIRVs  u  to  halt  flight 
testing  of  theee  weapons  before  It  has  ad- 
vanced to  the  point  where  either  side  might 
be  suspected  of  proceeding  In  secret  to  de- 
ploy the  multiple  warheads. 

Ip  this  way  both  side*  could  be  confident 
that)  the  other  side  did  not  have  MIRVs  be- 
cause It  would  know  that  they  had  not  been 
fully  developed. 

This  point  at  which  testing  make*  the  po- 
licing of  a  prohibition  on  MIRV  substan- 
tially more  difficult  Is  quite  cloee.  If  this 
point  has  not  already  been  passed.  It  cer- 
tainly will  be  by  thU  fall.  Our  t«et  series  Is 
nearly  half  over,  and  our  production  of  the 
re-entry  vehicles,  nuclear  devices  and  other 
component*  1*  under-way.  If  we  proceed  too 
far  the  Soviets  will  not  be  able  to  be  certain 
that  we  have  not  deployed  MIRV  unless  we 
grant  them  on-«lte  Inspection  of  some  sort. 

It  1*  for  this  reason  that  I  have  Introduced 
this  resolution  urging  the  President  to 
promptly  propoee  to  the  Soviets  a  mora- 
torium on  further  flight  testing  of  mulUple 
warhead  missiles. 

In  proposing  this  halt  to  further  testing. 
I  have  been  mindful  of  the  fact  that  we  can 
tolerate  a  delay  In  our  MIRV  deployment 
without  sacrificing  any  national  security  In- 
terest. This  Is  so  because  we  will  deploy  o\ir 
first  MIRVs  within  the  next  13-18  months. 
Ye(  within  thU  time  period  It  U  Impossible 
for  the  Soviets  to  construct  a  nationwide 
city  defense  ABM  o<  the  type  which  our 
MIRV  is  said  to  be  deelgnerl  to  meet.  Thus 
untu  the  Soviet  city  defense  ABM  begins  to 
matarlallae.  we  can  afford  to  d«Uy  MIBV 
deployment. 

In  addition  to  banning  further  MIRV  testa. 
other  controls  and  means  of  verification  may 
be  necessary  to  prevent  clandeatlne  MIBV 
deployment  In  the  long  run.  Addlttonal 
mean*  of  verification  which  have  been  sug- 
gested Include  random  on-site  inspection  of 
ICBM^,  short  DoUe*  diplomatic  attach* 
visits  to  «"'—"«  testing,  and  other  arrang*- 
ments  to  guarantee  test  monitoring.  Bach  of 
the**  method*  of  verification  require*  aome 
Intrusion,  but  not  an  impossible  amount  If 
both  sides  really  want  to  head  off  MIRV 
deployment  and  lu  attendant  threat  to  their 
deterrenta. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  In  the  ne- 
gotiation of  the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty. 
Khmstaebev  offered  to  allow  three  on-site 
Uspaetlaos  of  Soviet  test  fadUtla*  each  year. 
This  offer  was  not  accepted  becaus*  at  that 
tlm*  we  wanted  seven  annual  visits.  Tet,  a* 
It  ha*  tamed  out  we  could  police  such  a 
ban  on  underground  tasting  If  we  had  been 
allowed  only  tboe*  three  visits  a  year.  Thus 
It  Is  not  Impossible  that  some  form  of  on-slt* 
Inspection  could  b*  worked  out. 

Furthermore,  a  great  deal  can  be  learned 
about  Soviet  development*  without  on-site 
verification.  We  have  monitored  each  of  the 
Soviet  teat*  ol  multiple  warhead  ml**lle*. 
We  know  their  shape  and  filght  cbaiact«na- 
tlc*.  We  know  too  that  neither  side  can  have 
coiifldenee  In  the  continued  effectlvenaaa  of 
It*  mlTJlTi  and  their  accuracy  unlee*  tbey 
are    tasted    periodically.    Thus.    ofa**rvabl* 


teats  of  multiple  warhead  mlsalle*  would  be 
required. 

Similarly,  the  Soviets  know  that  our 
Polaris  missiles  cannot  carry  MIRVs.  So  If 
we  were  to  stop  the  conversion  of  our  sub- 
marines, so  that  they  could  carry  only 
Polaris  mlsalles.  the  Soviets  would  know  we 
had  no  sea  borne  MIRVs.  Also  If  we  were 
to  halt  production  of  the  rockets  for  the 
third  stage  of  the  Mlnuteman  III  ICBM's, 
the  Soviets  would  have  a  high  degree  of  con- 
fidence that  we  were  not  secretly  deploying 
MIRVs  on  our  ICBM's. 

We  can  also  determine  by  satellite  how 
many  of  the  large  SS-0  ICBM's  the  Soviets 
have  deployed. 

In  short,  there  Is  a  great  deal  of  Informa- 
tion available  without  on-site  Inspection,  so 
that  with  minimal  on-site  Inspection  we  can 
have  very  high  confidence  of  the  compliance 
of  the  Soviets. 

Some  knowledgeable  people  have  argued 
that  It  U  Impossible  to  control  MIRV  de- 
ployment.  I  do  not  subscribe  to  this  view. 

nrst.  because  of  the  enormous  stakes  In- 
volved. I  think  control  of  MIRVs  Is  weU 
worth  a  try.      • 

Second,  becaiise  of  the  Information  avail- 
able to  us  about  Soviet  developmental  and 
operational  testing,  about  ICBM  production 
and  sUo  construction,  and  about  Soviet  tech- 
nology which  Is  available  to  us  from  our  own 
intelligence  sources,  I  think  a  high  confi- 
dence ban  on  MIRVs  Is  possible. 

COMCLt»ION 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to 
reiterate  my  conviction  that  the  best  way 
to  protect  our  deterrent  from  the  Soviet 
MIRV  threat  Is  to  see  that  the  SovleU  do  not 
buUd  MIRVs.  And  the  way  to  do  that  la 
through  an  enforceable  arms  control  agree- 
ment. 

My  resolution  urges  the  President  to  ex- 
peditiously seek  such  an  agreement. 

My  reeolutlon  further  provides  the  Presi- 
dent with  the  support  of  Congress  for  an 
Initiative  In  this  area,  by  urging  him  to 
announce  the  Intention  of  the  United  States 
to  halt  further  filght  testing  of  MIRVs  so 
long  as  the  Soviets  do  so. 

Since  both  countries  are  conducting  multi- 
ple warhead  tests  on  a  regular  basis  of  sev- 
eral tests  each  quarter,  such  a  declaration 
would  not  entail  unilateral  action  by  either 
side  since  each  would  very  soon  know 
whether  the  other  had  ceased  testing. 

This  resolution  does  not  bind  the  Presi- 
dent. It  merely  recites  the  sense  of  urgency 
which  Its  lOa  co-sponsors  attach  to  the  goal 
of  obtaining  an  arms  control  agreement  pro- 
hibiting deployment  of  the  sophisticated  new 
mulUple  warhead  system*  whlcb  both  coun- 
trle*  are  developing. 

I  respectfully,  but  vigorously,  urge  the 
prompt  and  favorable  action  by  this  com- 
mittee on  thl*  Important  resolution. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wonder 
If  we  can  arrive  at  a  time  for  a  vote. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  de- 
bate on  this  amendment  and  all  amend- 
ments thereto  close  at  6:20  pjn. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Blr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto  close  at  6:30  pjn. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN-  The  Chair  will  ree- 
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ognlze  Members  for  approximately  IVt 
minutes  each. 

The  Chair  recognizee  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Obkt). 

(By  imanimous  consent,  Mr.  Obey 
yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Prasbr.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Frasu). 

Mr.  FRASER.  Ui.  Chairman,  I 
strongly  endorse  this  amendment. 

Many  of  the  weapons-scientists  who 
have  looked  at  the  Mlnuteman  the 
United  States  has,  believe  that  in  not  too 
many  years  the  Mlnuteman  are  going  to 
become  obsolete  weapons  in  the  VS.  nu- 
clear arsenal. 

I  have  heard  one  nuclear  weapons  sci- 
entist say  that  about  5  years  after  the 
Soviets  develop  their  own  MIRV,  which 
surdy  they  will  have  to  do,  because  we 
will  drive  them  Into  It  with  our  own 
MIRV  program,  our  own  land-based  mis- 
siles will  not  only  be  obsolete  but  any 
investment  made  today  either  to  try  to 
upgrade  them  or  to  defend  them  will  be 
good  money  thrown  after  bad.  I  think  it 
would  be  prudent  to  defer  the  effort  to 
update  our  Mlnuteman  missiles  by  seek- 
ing to  put  three  warheads  on  the  front 
end  of  them  at  least  until  after  we  see 
what  the  outcome  of  the  SALT  talks  will 
be.  This  amendment  goes  right  to  the 
heart  of  the  question  as  to  whether  or 
not  it  makes  sense  to  drop  another  half  a 
billion  dollars  into  a  field  of  Mlnuteman 
missiles  which  we  will  one  day  abandon, 
anyway.  It  would  be  far  wiser  to  put  this 
money  into  the  devdopment  of  the  un- 
derseas  ballistic  missile  which,  so  far 
as  we  know,  will  not  be  detectable  for  a 
long  time  to  come  than  we  would  be  to 
continue  to  operate  an  obsolete  system. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  <X>HELAN.  I  would  like  to  remind 
the  gentleman  that  the  number  he  men- 
tioned of  three  is  the  minimum  number. 

Mr.  FTIASER.  I  undtfstand  that  three 
Is  the  number  oommonly  talked  about 
with  respect  to  the  Mlnuteman.  It  will 
have  the  effect  of  doubling  the  number 
of  nuclear  warheads  that  are  on  land- 
based  missiles.  This  is  an  Increase  In 
nuclear  strength  which  will  simply  com- 
pel the  Soviets  to  speed  up  their  own 
reaeOon  and  cause  them  to  go  to  their 
own  MIRV,  which  will  then  set  us  Offf  in 
another  multlMlUon-flk^ar  arms  race. 
In  the  end  we  wUl  have  wasted  our  money 
and  poured  It  down  a  rathole  and  the 
United  States  will  be  less  secure  than 
it  Is  today. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  reeog- 
nlies  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  dfr. 
TsoKPSon). 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Tbovp- 
soH  of  Oeorgla  yielded  his  time  to  Mr. 

RiVKRS.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 

BXNOBAM). 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman.  In  re- 
cent days  we  have  heard  a  nmnber  of 
statemoits  from  high  officials  of  this  ad- 
ministration attempting  to  ware  the 
Congress  and  attempting  to  scaxe  the 
American  people  about  an  alleged  threat 
to  our  security  that  has  grown  from  the 


Soviet  Union.  Tet.  if  you  look  at  the  fig- 
ures in  the  Defense  Secretary's  own  pos- 
ture statement,  you  see  this  is  only  a  po- 
tential threat  somewhere  down  the  road. 
The  fear  that  is  created  by  an  Imbalance 
is  much  greater  on  the  other  side.  I  am 
sure,  than  it  is  on  this  side.  We  are 
proposing  now  to  triple  or  quadruple  the 
number  of  deployed  warheads  that  we 
have  on  our  land-based  missiles.  What 
kind  of  an  effect  is  this  going  to  have  on 
the  Soviet  Union,  who  do  not  have  the 
MIRV,  who  have  not  successfully  tested 
a  MIRV,  and  who  are.  to  be  sure,  trying 
to  increase  the  number  of  their  land- 
based  missiles?  If  we  go  ahead  with  the 
MIRV,  they  will  be  way,  way  behind  us 
In  the  number  of  deployed  warheads.  I 
say  that  this  is  an  escalation  of  fear  on 
both  sides  that  we  are  witnessing  pro- 
moted by  the  men  in  the  military  who 
see  this  as  security.  Security  Ues  in  an 
agreement  that  could  limit  these  weap- 
ons, and  this  amendment  would  promote 
that  agreement. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California  (Bir. 

CORELAH). 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take 
this  time  to  point  out  again  to  the  House 
that  this  Is  a  crucial  step  in  the  history 
of  armam^its. 

Very  few  of  us  in  the  House  have  had 
the  opportimity  to  really  get  into  all  of 
the  details  of  this  system.  But,  bdieve 
me,  those  who  have  been  involved  in  a 
concentrated  study  of  MIRV  are  quite 
aware  that  this  is  a  remarkable  d^iar- 
ture  in  weapons  development. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  As  the  gentle- 
man knows,  I  am  very  sympathetic  and 
have  often  voted  for  cuts  in  various  types 
of  arms  deployment.  However,  I  was  very 
much  concerned  by  a  pronouncement 
that  was  recently  Issued  by  the  Institute 
of  Strategic  Studies  in  London— not  in 
the  United  States  or  by  the  Department 
of  Defense— wherein  they  pointed  out 
that  we  are  rapicfly  approaching  the  time 
when  eltiier  Russia  or  the  United  States, 
or  both,  can  have  the  first  stifte  cai>a- 
Mllty.  That  makes  me  wonder  whettier  it 
-would  be  wise  to  leave  out  deployment. 

Second,  if  this  Is  a  piece  of  folly  for  us 
to  go  ahead  with,  why  would  not  the 
Russians  be  smart  to  let  us  go  ahead  and 
spend  our  money  on  &ls  program  while 
they  spend  their  money  more  effectively 
and  leapfrog  later? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  erf  the  gen- 
tleman from  CaUfomla  has  expired. 

The  C!halr  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Gttbskr)  . 

Mr.  OUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  tiie 
scfaisophrenle  logic  that  seems  to  mark 
the  arguments  of  the  proponents  of  this 
amendment  is  nothing  short  of  amazing. 

Just  a  few  moments  ago  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Fraskr)  was 
in  the  well  of  the  House  with  a  chart 
showing  us  that  our  strategic  capability 
was  so  overpowering  and  so  great  that 
the  Russians  would  not  possibly  consider 
it  a  threat  Yet  he  just  left  the  weU  of 
the  House  a  few  minutes  ago  telling  us 
our  Mlnutemen  were  going  to  be  obselete 
and  they  were  not  any  good  anjrway. 


I  point  out  once  again  that  you  can- 
not have  it  both  ways.  Let  me  specifically 
point  out  and  point  out  emphatically  the 
fact  that  MIRV  warheads  are  consider- 
ably smaller  In  size  thsin  could  be  put 
on  the  SS-9  missile.  They  are  city  bus- 
ters. However,  they  are  too  small  to  ef- 
fectively attack  a  Soviet  system  in  hard- 
ened sites.  Therefore,  they  are  not  first- 
strike  weapons.  That  is  something  that 
will  be  carried  on  at  the  SALT  talks.  And, 
incidentally,  the  President  has  said  tmy- 
thing  is  negotiable  at  the  SALT  talks, 
Including  the  MIRV. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  has  expired. 

The  (Jhair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  to  close  debate. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  be- 
lieve me,  it  requires  a  lot  of  study  to  try 
to  keep  abreast  of  these  systems.  Over 
3  years  ago  we  planned  the  deployment 
of  this  system.  It  is  coming  in  next 
month.  Is  it  wrong  to  be  ahead  of  Russia 
in  any  area?  Answer  that  question.  Is 
not  sometme  ctmcemed  with  the  sur- 
vival of  this  country  or  our  capability 
to  deal  with  our  potential  enemy? 

Well,  we  have  that  capability  now.  Do 
you  want  to  voluntarily  throw  in  the 
sponge  and  say.  "Russia,  we  are  ahead 
of  you  but  we  do  not  want  to  stay  ahead 
of  you;  we  know  when  you  sign  those 
SALT  XaSks  that  you  will  not  violate 
them — no.  not  you — but  we  will  junk  our 
MIRV  which  we  have  and  it  will  not  be 
deployed  on  the  Poseidoai."  Do  you  want 
to  do  that? 

You  know  we  do  not  have  any  designs 
on  anyone.  When  has  America  ever 
threatened  a  first  strike?  We  have  iJ- 
ways  said  we  would  absorb  it. 

If  you  want  to  voluntarily  give  up  the 
one  possible  advantage  you  liave,  here  is 
your  chance. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  Iv  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Cohelan). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
nuoHi  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  ttje  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Cohxlan 
and  Mr.  RivxRS. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were— ayes  8»,  noes 
«5. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  fipf^Jf*^  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Albert) 
having  ■imnarri  the  chair.  Mr.  Rosxsn- 
KowsKi.  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  r^^orted  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
{H.R.  17123)  to  authorize  appropriations 
during  the  fiscal  year  1971  for  procure- 
ment of  aircraft,  ndsslles.  naval  vessels, 
and  tracked  combat  vehicles,  and  oQier 
weapons,  and  research,  development, 
test,  anid  evaluation  for  the  Armed 
I^>rces.  and  to  prescrllie  the  authorised 
personnel  strength  of  the  Sheeted  Re- 
serve of  each  Reserve  comp<»ent  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes, 
had  come  to  no  resolution  thereon. 
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HOTTR  OP  MEETINO  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BOOOS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  aak  unani- 
mous consent  that  when  the  House  ad- 
journs today  it  adjourn  to  meet  at  11 
o'clock  ajn.  tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER  (Mr.  Albxht)  .  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 


PROJECT  CONCERN  MONTH 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  be  discharged 
from  further  consideration  of  the 
joint  resolution  (HJ.  Res.  1178)  au- 
thorizing the  President  to  proclaim  the 
month  of  May  1970.  as  "Project  Con- 
cern Mcmth."  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Joint  resolution 
as  fc^ows: 

HJ.  Rn.  1178 


Wharaas  Project  Concern,  incorporated 
through  Ita  humanitarian  efforts  to  eaae 
pain  and  suffering  throughout  the  world,  has 
brought  credit  upon  the  United  States  of 
America,  the  country  which  has  served  as  Its 
base:  and 

Whereas  Project  Concern,  a  nonprofit,  non- 
■ectarlan  medical  relief  organization,  has 
abundantly  serred  mankind  In  our  neigh- 
boring country  of  Mexico,  In  Southeast  Asia, 
and  in  Tenneaaee/Appalachla;  and 

Whereas  Project  Concern  has  brought  vol- 
untary medical  relief  and  comfort  to  the 
Impoverlahed  citizens  of  Hong  Kong,  South 
Vietnam.  Mexico,  and  Tennessee /Appalachla 
for  the  first  time.  In  many  cases:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  o/  Rep- 
resentative* of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica- in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Presi- 
dent la  hereby  authorized  and  requested  to 
lasoe  a  proclamation  designating  the  month 
of  May  1970  as  •Project  Concern  Month'  and 
calling  upon  all  citizens  of  the  United  States 
of  America  to  aid  In  every  way  possible  to- 
ward making  this  worthwhile  project  a  con- 
tinuing success. 

Szc.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  com- 
mends James  W.  Turpln.  doctor  of  medi- 
cine, founder  of  Project  Concern,  for  his 
magnificent  humanitarian  efforts  In  bring- 
ing medical  relief  to  the  people  of  Hong 
Kong,  South  Vietnam,  Mexico,  and  Tennes- 
— /Appalachla,  and  for  the  credit  he  has 
brought  to  the  United  States  of  America 
where  Project  Concern  maintains  Its  Inter- 
national headquarter*. 

(b)  The  Congress  encourages  James  W. 
Turpln,  doctor  of  medicine,  to  continue  his 
benevolent  work  to  erer -expanding  vistas. 

(Mr.  BRADEMAS  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Rocsis  of  Colorado)  was  granted 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Ricoio  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
1178.  which  I  have  Introduced  with  the 
gentleman  from  California.  Mr.  Bos  Wo.- 
soii.  The  purpoae  of  the  reaolution  is  to 
autbortae  the  President  to  proclaim  the 
month  of  May  1970  as  "Project  Concern 
Month." 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  very  pleased  to  be 
a  sponsor  of  this  resolution,  first  because 
of  my  high  regard  for  the  young  Cali- 
fornia doctor.  James  Turpln.  who 
founded  Project  Concern  in  November 
1961.  and  second,  because  of  the  splendid 
work  which  Project  Concern  performs  in 
service  to  humanity  around  the  world. 
Since  1961,  this  nonprofit  medical  relief 
program  has  helped  over  half  a  million 
people  meet  their  pressing  medical  needs. 

I  have  had  the  privilege,  Mr.  Speaker, 
of  personally  observing  Dr.  Turpin  at 
work  helping  poverty-stricken  Chinese 
refugees  on  his  floating  hospital  in  Hong 
Kong. 

I  have  been  tremendously  impressed 
with  the  dedication  and  professional  skill 
that  Dr.  Turpin  and  his  associates  have 
brought  to  the  difficult  tasks  they  have 
assumed.  Project  Concern  also  operates 
in  South  Vietnam's  central  highland 
region,  in  Tijuana.  Mexico,  and  in  New 
Mexico  and  Appalachla.  XJJBJi. 

This  spring,  climaxing  on  May  17, 
1970.  across  America,  there  will  be  hun- 
dreds of  Walks  for  Mankind.  Many  will 
be  organized  and  nm  by  Explorer  Scouts 
of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America.  Bob 
Benedicts'  TEEN  Corps  of  Minnesota. 
Jiuiior  and  senior  high  school  students, 
service  clubs,  civic  organizations,  and 
church  groups.  Any  group  might  be  the 
organizer  for  a  walk,  or  organize  a  com- 
munity group  to  nm  the  walk  on  a  co- 
operative basis.  Secure  the  organizaUonal 
booklet  from  Project  Concern  to  get  the 
details.  Mr.  ^^eaker,  briefly,  the  plan 
gees  like  this : 

THB    "WAUL"    PLAK 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  walk  route — 20  miles — 
is  selected  and  promoted.  Walkers  of  all 
ages  are  signed  up.  Between  the  time 
they  decide  to  walk  and  the  actual  walk 
they  seek  sponsors.  Each  sponsor  agrees 
to  contribute  to  the  work  of  Project  Con- 
cern an  amount  related  to  the  distance 
its  walker  covers.  For  example,  the  spon- 
sor— friends,  family,  business  firms,  or- 
ganized groups,  and  so  forth — agrees  to 
pay  50  cents  for  each  mile  walked.  If  the 
walker  covers  15  miles,  the  sponsor  would 
send  $7.50  to  Project  Concern's  medical 
voluntary  relief  and  education  program. 

If.  with  the  help  of  your  unit,  enough 
sponsors  and  walkers  can  be  secured,  the 
200.000  patients  anticipated  in  1970  will 
be  adequately  served.  Funds  are  needed 
annually  to  operate  the  project's  two 
hospitals,  fix  clinics,  feeding  stations, 
and  many  traveling  medical  and  dental 
teams  in  South  Vietnam.  Hong  Kong, 
Mexico.  U,SA.'s  Appalachla,  Tennessee. 
Kentucky,  and  New  Mexico's  Navajo  In- 
dian area. 

Walks  of  this  kind  have  been  extreme- 
ly successful  in  Europe  and  Canada.  Ob- 
tain the  plan  for  organizing  and  con- 
ducting a  "Walk  for  Mankind"  by  writing 
Project  Cmcem.  Post  Office  Box  2468, 
San  Diego.  Calif.  92112. 

Students  and  sponsors  will  assist  Proj- 
ect Concern  by  giving  direct  on-the- 
scene  service.  On  a  limited  basis  your 
post  can  volunteer  its  manpower  in  Ten- 
nessee. Kentucky.  Mexico,  or  Blsti, 
N.  Mex.,  to  assist  In  building  projects  or 
providing  other  services.  For  project  and 
service  Inf ormatkm  write  to  Project  Con- 


cern headquarters  In  San  Diego.  A  su- 
perservlce  commitment  for  on-the-scene 
service  calls  for  a  strong  committee  of 
youth  and  consultants.  Be  sure  to  allow 
enough  time  for  planning  arrangements, 
financing,  transportation,  lodgings,  and 
so  forth. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Project  Concern  with  its 
Inspiring  humanitarian  goals  represents 
a  unique  and  meaningful  opportunity  for 
service  by  all  American  youth. 

AMENDMXNT    OVTXaZD    BT     MX.     XOOXX8    OF 
COLOXASO 

Mr.     ROGERS     of     Colorado.     Mr. 
Speaker,  I  offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendnunt  offered  by  Mr.  Rooxxs  of  Colo- 
rado: 
On  page  1,  strike  out  all  "whereas"  clauses. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  tx>. 

The  Joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  (Massed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


D  FOR  DECENCY  WEEK 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  be  dis- 
charged from  further  consideration  of 
the  Joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  HOD  to 
authorize  the  President  to  Issue  a  procla- 
mation designating  the  week  of  May  17, 
1970,  through  May  23,  1970,  as  "D  for 
Decency  Week,"  and  ask  for  Its  immedi- 
ate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Joint  reeolutlon  as 
follows: 

HJ.Rxs.  1101 

Whereas  the  amount  of  obscene  and  por- 
nographic material  being  sold  and  otherwise 
distributed  throughout  the  United  States 
continues  to  Increase  at  an  alarming  rate; 
and 

Whereaa  such  material  has  no  redeeming 
social  value  to  the  Nation  or  the  American 
people;  and 

Whereas  too  much  of  such  material  Is 
finding  Its  way  Into  the  hands  of  the  youth 
of  the  country:   Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  the  Bouse  of 
Representatives  o)  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  In  or- 
der to  focus  national  attenUon  on  the  need 
to  reduce  and  control  the  vast  quantities  of 
obscene  and  pornographic  materials  being 
distributed  throughout  the  United  States, 
the  President  Is  authorized  and  requested  to 
Issue  a  proclamation  designating  ttie  week 
of  May  17,  1970,  through  May  23,  1970,  as 
"D  For  Decency  Week",  and  calling  upon 
the  people  of  the  United  States  and  Inter- 
ested groups  and  organizations  to  observe 
such  week  with  appropriate  ceremonies  and 
activities. 


AMXNOKKNT   OITXXXD   BT    MX. 
COLOXAOO 


XOCXX8   OP 


Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Rooxia  of  Colo- 
rado. 
On  page  1  strike  out  all  "whereas"  clauses. 
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The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  ^^^^^^^_ 

ONE     HUNDREDTH     ANNIVERSARY 
OP     POUNDING     OF     THE     OHIO 
STATE  UNIVERSITY 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Committee    on    the   Judiciary   be   dis- 
charged from  further  consideration  of 
the  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res. 
573)    commemorating  the  lOOth  anni- 
versary of  the  Ohio  State  University, 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  673 
itesolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  eoncurring),  That  the  Congress 
sends  congratulations  and  greeUngs  to  the 
Ohio  State  University  on  the  occasion  of  the 
one  hundredth  anniversary  of  Its  founding. 
and  extends  the  hope  of  the  people  of  the 
United  SUtes  that  the  Ohio  State  Unlver- 
Blty  will  continue  to  grow  and  prosper  in 
centurlee  to  come. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 

the  table.     

ONE  HUNDREDTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
FOUNDING  OF  OECIO  NORTHERN 
UNIVERSITY 


Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  be  dis- 
charged from  further  consideration  of 
the  cfHKurrent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res. 
576).  That  the  Congress  sends  con- 
gratulations and  greetings  to  Ohio 
Northern  University  on  the  occasion  of 
the  lOOth  anniversary  of  its  founding 
and  extends  the  hope  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  that  Ohk>  Northern 
University  will  continue  to  grow  and 
ptoeper  in  centuries  yet  to  come,  and  ask 
for  its  imnwdiate  consideration. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Ccdorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  cnerk  read  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution as  follows: 

H.  Cow.  Bas.  675 
Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representattvet 
{the  Senate  eomeurrlng).  ThtX  the  Oon- 
gress  aands  congratnl  atlnsw  and  greetings 
to  Ohio  Northern  Unlvenlty  on  the  ooca- 
•ton  of  the  one  hundredth  aanlversary  of  Its 
founding  and  extends  the  hope  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  that  Ohio  North- 
em  University  will  continue  to  grow  and 
prosper  In  centuries  yet  to  come. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 


to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


DESIGNATING    WEEK    OF    MAY    24 

THROUGH  MAY  30  AS  "MEMORIAL 

WEEK"    . 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speak- 
er I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  be  dis- 
charged from  further  consideration  of 
the  Joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  1096)  au- 
thorizing the  President  to  proclaim  the 
week  of  May  24  through  May  30  of  1970 
as  "Memorial  Week."  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Joint  resolution  as 

follows : 

HJ.  Res.  1096 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President  U 
hereby  authorized  and  requested  to  Issue  a 
proclamation  designating  the  week  of  May 
24  through  May  30  of  1970  as  "Memorial 
Week"  and  calling  upon  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  such  week  with 
appropriate  ceremonies  and  activities. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

AUTHORIZING  THE  PRESIDENT  TO 
PROCLAIM      NATIONAL      VOLUN- 
TEER FIREMEN'S  WEEK,  SEPTEM- 
BER 19  TO  26, 1970 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Committee   on   the   Judiciary   be   dis- 
charged from  further  consideration  of 
the  Joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  1154),  au- 
thorizing the  President  to  proclaim  Na- 
tional Volunteer  Firemen's  Week  from 
September  19,   1970,  to  September  26, 
1970,  and  ask  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Joint 

resolution.     

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
light  to  object,  is  there  a  copy  of  the 
Joint  resolutlcm  available? 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Here  is  a 

copy.  "^ 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

■nie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Joint  resolution  as 
follows: 

H.J.  Rxs.  1154 
Joint  leaoluUon  authorizing  the  President 
to  proclaim  National  Volunteer  Firemen's 
Week  from  September  19, 1970,  to  Septem- 
ber 26, 1970 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
retentmttves  of  the  United  Stmtea  of  America 
in  CongroM  asaevMsd,  ThaX  the  PieiMent  U 
hereby  authorlaed  and  requested  to  lanw  a 
proelamatton  designating  National  Volun- 


teer Firemen's  Week  from  September  19, 
1970.  to  September  28,  1970,  and  calling  up- 
on the  people  of  the  United  States  to  observe 
such  week  with  appropriate  ceremonies  and 
activities. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
Members  may  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
resolutions  just  adopted. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  PRAYED  SHIRT  COLLAR 

(Mr.  BERRY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  "Speaker,  of  all  the 
fisinine,  stupid  projects  that  the  human 
mind  can  conceive  to  stick  a  dagger  Into 
the  back  of  the  taxpayer,  the  Agricul- 
ture Department  has  dreamed  up  the 
real  one. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Agriculture  Research 
Department  has  made  a  contract  with 
the  University  of  California  paying  them 
$59,082  to  determine  the  effects  of  laun- 
dering conditions  upon  fraying  shirt  col- 
lars. 

The  chances  are.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
frayed  collars  are  the  direct  result  of 
the  American  taxpayers  being  required 
to  wear  their  shirts  too  long  in  order 
that  they  can  send  that  much  more 
money  to  Washington  to  be  used  for 
projects  such  as  this.  No  doubt  the  Re- 
search Service  is  approaching  this  sub- 
ject from  the  wrong  side. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  insert  the 
portion  of  the  memorandum  from  the 
Library  of  Congress  describing  what  this 
$59,082  throwaway  amounts  to: 

EXCSXPT  FXOK  lilBXAXT  Or  CONCXXSS 

MncoRAmruic 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  a  con- 
tract with  the  University  of  California  In 
the  amount  of  $69,082  to  determine  the  ef- 
fects of  laundering  variables  on  edge  abra- 
sion of  dorable-pcesB  cotton  garments.  This 
contract  Is  supervised  by  the, Textile  and 
Clothing  Laboratory  of  the  Southern  Utiliz- 
ation Research  and  Development  Division  In 
New  Orleans.  Louisiana.  One  of  the  pur- 
poses of  the  textile  and  clothing  research  Is 
to  develop  Information  basic  to  Improve- 
ments In  techniques  for  laundering,  dlsln- 
feetlng,  and  otherwise  caring  for  clothing 
and  house-hold  textUes,  especUUy  those 
made  from  agrlcxUturally  produced  natural 
fibers.  In  order  to  Inyjrove  service  life  and 
insure  safety  to  health. 

Although  few  consumers  realize  It.  a  sig- 
nificant portion  of  the  wear  on  garmoits 
occurs  during  laxxnderlng,  and  latmdering 
conditions  appreciably  affect  the  amount  of 
wear  consumers  get  from  garments.  Under 
the  contract  alMot  which  you  inquired,  the 
University  of  CahfamU  win  determine  the 
effects  of  varioos  laundering  and  drying  pro- 
oeituras  on  the  fraying  of  cuffs  and  other 
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•dgM  of  dtirable-press  gwrmenta.  Pkctors  to 
be  examined  to  determine  their  relative  Im- 
portance In  fabric  deterioration  will  Include 
wash  water  temperature,  drying  condition*, 
drying  temperatures,  acidity  or  alfcallnlty 
of  wash  and  rinse  waters,  condition  and  type 
of  laundering  equipment,  types  of  deter- 
gents and  laundering  aids  such  as  enzyme 
presoaks.  The  ultimate  purpose  of  the  laun- 
derlng  study  Is  to  be  able  to  recommend 
laundering  condlUona  that  will  substantially 
extend  the  wear  life  of  durable-press  ar- 
ticles for  many  people  using  home  Uunder- 
Ing  and  drying  machines. 


APPEAL  FOR  INTERNATIONAL 
JUSTICE  RALLY 

(Mr.  McKNEALLY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter* 

Mr.  McKNEALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  call  the  attention  of  this  legislative 
body  to  the  Appeal  for  International 
Justice  Rally  to  be  held  on  May  1.  In 
Constitution  Hall.  The  purpose  of  the 
rally  is  to  display  that  all  Americans  are 
united  in  the  condemnation  of  Hanoi's 
and  the  Vietcong's  Inhumane  treatment 
of  American  prisoners  of  war.  Because 
the  enemy's  actions  are  In  direct  viola- 
tion of  the  Geneva  Convention  of  1949. 
it  is  highly  appropriate  that  the  rally  be 
held  on  the  day  set  aside  as  International 
Law  Day. 

Since  the  objective  of  the  rally  Is  to 
demand  that  the  North  Vietnamese  and 
Vietcong  observe  the  Geneva  convention, 
it  is  useful  for  us  to  consider  for  a  mo- 
ment the  extent  of  the  enemy's  viola- 
tion of  the  very  document  to  which  they 
agreed  in  1957.  If  there  be  any  doubt  as 
to  the  application  of  the  convention  to 
the  conflict  In  Southeast  Asia.  I  refer 
you  to  article  2.  It  reads: 

The  present  ConvMitloQ  shall  apply  to  all 
cases  of  declared  war  or  of  any  other  armed 
conflict  which  may  arise  between  two  or 
more  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties,  even 
If  the  state  of  war  Is  not  recognised. 

In  my  opinion,  to  conclude  that  the 
Geneva  convention  should  be  observed 
In  Southeast  Asia  does  not  require  one 
to  possess  extraordinary  powers  of  legal 
insight  At  this  point,  it  Is  worth  noting 
that  as  long  ago  as  1965.  the  Interna- 
tional Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  called 
on  the  prlncipctl  parties  to  the  Vietzuun 
conflict  to  abide  by  the  "humanitarian 
provisions  of  the  Geneva  conventions." 

But  the  North  Vietnamese  and  the 
Vietcong  have  consistently  refused  to 
comply  with  the  convention,  and  in  so 
doing  ttiey  have  chosen  to  Ignore  these 
minimum  standards  of  humane  treat- 
ment. It  is  obvious  that  they  feel  that 
it  does  not  suit  their  purposes  to  abide 
by  the  convention,  so  they  have  Instead 
tied  the  prisoner-of-war  problem  to  the 
entire  settlement  of  the  Vietnam  issue. 
Hence,  wounded  and  seriously  Injured 
captured  American  servicemen  and  their 
families  are  being  criminally  exploited 
as  political  pawns.  Yet,  the  North  Viet- 
namese insist  that  their  "government  has 
applied  a  humanitarian  policy  toward 
them."  How  are  we  to  be  expected  to 
take  this  claim  seriously? 

Aside  from  this  initial  violation  of  the 
convention,  the  enemy  has  committed 


many  others  which  have  amounted  to  a 
serious  threat  to  the  lives  of  American 
POW's.  The  North  Vietnamese  have  de- 
tained prisoners  in  areas  adjacent  to 
combat  zones.  Alarming  examples  of  this 
practice  occurred  during  the  period  when 
we  were  conducting  bombing  raids  on 
strategic  North  Vietnamese  Industrial 
areas.  Lieutenant  Frtshman,  one  of  nine 
released  American  prisoners.  In  an  inter- 
view shortly  after  his  return  to  the  United 
States,  recounted  the  story  of  a  bombing 
raid.  He  said,  "the  bombs  were  going  off 
all  around  us."  According  to  article  23  of 
the  convention,  the  detainment  of  pris- 
oners so  close  to  a  military  target  was 
expressly  forbidden.  Article  23  states: 

No  prisoner  of  war  may  at  any  time  be  sent 
to.  or  detained  In  areas  where  he  may  be  ex- 
posed to  the  fire  of  the  combat  zone,  nor  may 
his  presence  be  used  to  render  certain  points 
or  areas  immune  from  military  operations. 

Evidently,  the  enemy  has  decided  to 
disregard  the  most  elementary  principle 
of  so-called  humanitarian  policy,  con- 
tained In  article  26.  It  provides  that: 

The  basic  dally  food  rations  shall  be  suffl- 
clent  In  quantity,  quality,  and  variety  to  keep 
prisoners  of  war  In  good  health  and  to  pre- 
vent loes  of  weight  or  the  development  of 
nutritional  deflclencles. 

E&ch  Of  the  nine  returned  POW's  has 
said  that  during  the  Initial  period  of  their 
confinement  he  suffered  a  severe  loss  of 
weight — as  much  as  50  or  60  pounds. 
Also,  Orlana  Fallacl,  the  Journalist  who 
was  granted  an  Interview  with  two  cap- 
tured Americans  Just  outside  of  Hanoi, 
expressed  concern  for  the  "thlimess"  of 
the  prisoners.  This  testimony  strongly 
suggests  that  Hanoi's  policy  Is  anything 
but  humanitarian. 

Perhaps  the  cruelest  of  the  Vietcong 
and  North  Vietnamese  violations  of  the 
convention  Is  that  of  not  identifying  cap- 
tured American  servicemen  according  to 
the  method  specified  in  article  70.  Am- 
bassador Lodge,  on  May  22.  1969.  at  the 
Paris  talks  pointed  to  the  senseless  na- 
ture of  this  most  despicable  tactic.  He 
•aid: 

To  express  myself  for  a  moment  In  human 
terms  Instead  of  the  language  of  diplomacy, 
what  Is  Involved  here  Is  the  prisoner's  wife 
who  does  not  know  whether  her  husband  is 
alive  or  whether  he  Is  dead.  It  Is  really  hard 
to  believe  that  the  security  of  North  Viet  Nam 
would  be  threatened  If  this  wife  were  told  the 
truth  about  her  husband's  fate. 

Though  the  North  Vietnamese  have 
contended  that,  as  part  of  their  "human- 
itarian policy,"  captured  Americans  "are 
allowed  to  correspond  with  their  fami- 
lies," the  overwhelming  majority  of 
wives,  of  sons,  of  daughters,  and  of  par- 
ents of  these  Americans  argue  to  the  con- 
trary. The  fact  Is  that  only  110  letters 
have  been  received  from  the  more  than 
1,400  servicemen,  known  or  t>elleved  to 
be.  In  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  This  Is  a 
clear  violation  of  article  71  which  speci- 
fies that  each  prisoner  shall  be  allowed 
to  send  at  least  two  letters  and  four 
cards  a  month. 

In  not  permitting  the  International 
Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  to  visit  and 
Inspect  POW  camps,  the  North  Vletnam- 
eae  and  the  Vietcong  have  violated  article 
126  of  the  convention.  But  in  the  south, 
the  United  States  has  insisted  that  the 
representatives  of  the  Red  Cross  be  at 


liberty  to  visit  any  of  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese POW  camps  which  hold  more  than 
30.000  enemy  prisoners. 

Furthermore,  the  enemy  has  not  re- 
patriated promptly  the  seriously  sick  and 
the  seriously  wounded  in  accordance  with 
article  109  of  the  Geneva  convention. 

The  record  of  these  numerous  viola- 
tions indicates  that  Hanoi  has  elected  to 
turn  a  deaf  ear  to  growing  expressions  of 
International  concern  for  the  well-being 
of  American  POW's.  In  September  of 
1969.  the  International  Committee  of  the 
Red  Cross  adopted,  by  a  vote  of  114  to  0, 
a  prisoner-of-war  resolution  which  em- 
phasizes North  Vietnam's  responsibilities. 
The  resolution  found  that: 

Even  apart  from  the  Convention,  the  In- 
ternational Community  has  consistently  de- 
manded humane  treatment  for  prisoners, 
provisions  of  an  adequate  diet  and  medical 
care,  that  prisoners  be  permitted  to  com- 
municate with  each  other  and  with  the  ex- 
terior, that  seriously  sick  and  wounded  pris- 
oners be  promptly  repatriated,  and  that  at 
all  times  prisoners  be  protected  from  physi- 
cal and  mental  torture,  abuse  and  reprisals. 

Even  though  this  resolution  was  ap- 
proved by  many  of  the  Communist  com- 
rades, the  enemy  has  stood  fast  In  Its 
most  Inhumane  posture. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  the  Utiited  States 
has  responded  to  the  world  conscience 
and  has  insisted  on  the  strict  application 
of  the  Geneva  convention  with  respect 
to  enemy  prisoners,  we  are  only  asking 
that  the  North  Vietnamese  and  Vietcong 
reciprocate.  As  President  Nixon  said  in 
his  television  address  last  week: 

The  calloxis  exploitation  of  the  anxieties 
and  anguish  of  the  parents,  the  wives  and 
chUdren  of  those  brave  men,  as  negotiating 
pawns,  is  an  tmforglvable  breach  of  the  ele- 
mentary rules  of  conduct  between  civilized 
nations. 

To  these  actions,  we  seek  an  axA.  We 
ask  nothing  more  than  common  decency, 
but  perhaps  that  Is  too  much. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  the  form  of  an  amend- 
ment to  House  Resolution  613,  and  in 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  454,  this 
legislative  body  has  expressed  without  a 
dissenting  vote  our  demands  for  the  hu- 
mane treatment  of  American  prisoners 
of  war.  It  is,  therefore,  fitting  that  I  ask 
each  of  you  to  Join  myself,  and  our  col- 
leagues. Congressman  Daniel  of  Virginia, 
Congresswoman  May  of  Washington, 
Congressmen  RoucnirsH  of  Indiana, 
Snus  of  Florida,  Tkaoux  of  Texas,  and 
Senators  Dolk,  DoimncK,  GoLDWAm, 
MANsnxLO,  MnxPHT,  Muskix,  and  Stkh- 
ms.  at  the  Appeal  for  International  Jus- 
tice Rally,  on  May  1.  There  we  shall  lend 
support  to  the  families  of  captured 
American  servicemen ;  and,  there,  despite 
whatever  political  differences  we  may 
have,  we  shall  proclaim  to  Hanoi  with 
one  voice  that  we  will  not  tolerate  their 
use  of  American  women  and  children  as 
political  pawns.  The  dire  necessities  of 
the  moment  demand  action — we  must 
respond. 

PRESIDENT  NIXON'S  LETTER  ON 
18- YEAR-OLD  VOTL 

(Mr.  MIKVA  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute end  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 
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Mr.  BOKVA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  care- 
fully read  President  Nixon's  letter  on 
18-year-old  voting  addressed  to  the  lead- 
ers of  this  House.  I  can  only  conclude 
that  the  President  Is  Inconsistent  with 
Ws  stated  desires  In  urging  this  House 
not  to  take  Immediate  action  on  this 
Issue. 

First,  the  President  says  he  "strongly 
favors"  the  IB-year-olJ  vote,  and  that 
he  also  favors  passage  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act,  but  then  he  says  that  enact- 
ment of  the  18-year-old  vote  and  pas- 
sage of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1970 
are  entirely  separate  Issues.  Well,  they 
quite  clearly  are  not  entirely  separate 
issues  since  they  are  both  contained  In 
the  same  bill  and  will— if  the  request  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  chairman  is 
granted  by  the  Rules  Committee— toe 
voted  on  at  the  same  time.  More  than 
that,  the  rationale  which  supports  Fed- 
eral intervention  to  eliminate  irrational 
voting  discrimination  against  illiterates, 
or  against  newly  arrived  residents  in  a 
State,  or  against  l^anish-speaking 
Americans,  supports  Federal  interven- 
tion to  eliminate  irrational  discrimina- 
tion based  on  age.  Congress  is  specifically 
given  the  power  to  eliminate  such  dis- 
crimination by  section  5  of  the  14th 
amendment.  The  Supreme  Cotirt  has 
made  clear  that  it  will  defer  to  Con- 
gress' factfinding  expertise  in  Judging 
the  existence  of  discrimination  which 
violates  the  14th  amendment's  equal 
protection  guarantee.  Congress,  in  the 
Senate-passed  bill  specifically  makes 
those  findings. 

What  Is  separate  Is  the  pragmatic  ef- 
fect of  separation,  and  that  is  so  sepa- 
rate that  the  President  does  not  even 
mention  it.  I  refer  to  the  fact  that  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  will  have  to  go  back 
to  the  other  body  even  if  a  conference 
committee  could  agree  to  do  what  the 
President  wants. 

And  then  what  happens.  Some  mem- 
bers of  both  parties  In  the  other  body  do 
not  like  the  Voting  Rights  Act.  How  does 
the  President  assure  the  House  and  the 
country  that  there  will  be  no  filibuster, 
or  is  that  u  "separate"  separate  Issue? 

The  President  originally  favored  a  dif- 
ferent kind  of  voting  rights  act — one 
that  many  felt  gutted  the  1965  act. 
What  happens  in  conference  committee 
or  In  the  other  body?  Which  version  of 
the  bill  do  we  get  as  to  voting  rights — 
one  that  works  or  one  that  does  not  work? 
Or  is  that  too  a  "separate"  separate 
issue? 

What  Is  Indeed  separate  is  the  pa- 
rade of  horrors  conjured  up  in  the  let- 
ter. It  Is  something  else.  For  example, 
the  implication  Is  strong  that  the  whole 
bill  will  be  Jeopardized  if  18-year-old 
voting  is  found  to  be  unconstitutional. 
But  a  very  clear-cut  "separability"  clause 
makes  such  an  implication  entirely  un- 
warranted. 

The  President  overemphasizes  the 
"possibly  disastrous  effects"  of  passing 
the  18-year-old  vote.  There  will  be  no 
false  hopes  raised  by  passage  of  this  bill. 
Those  young  people  who  care  most  about 
obtaining  the  vote  are  aware  of  the  un- 
certainties of  changing  the  present  prac- 
tice by  statute.  They  and  their  repre- 
sentatives   here     In    Washington — the 


Youth  Franchise  Coalition — have  de- 
termined to  go  ahead  based  on  an  In- 
formed Judgment  about  the  possible  risks 
and  the  possible  gains.  Nor  will  this  at- 
tempt to  change  the  law  by  statute — as- 
suming it  should  fail — cost  valuable  time 
that  could  be  devoted  to  a  constitutional 
amendment.  When  we  begin  talking 
about  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution, 
we  are  talking  about  decades  or  at  least 
years.  This  statute  will  be  passed  and 
tested  in  the  courts  in  a  matter  of 
months.  There  can  be  no  real  comparison 
of  the  time  required  for  the  two  pro- 
cedures. 

Finally,  the  "risk  of  chaos"  which  the 
President  raises  because  of  elections 
thrown  into  doubt  Is  a  chimerical  doubt. 
The  provisions  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ments to  H.R.  4249  make  clear  that  the 
degree  of  electoral  confusion  resulting 
from  this  statute  will  depend  almost  en- 
tirely on  how  expeditiously  the  Attorney 
General  moves  to  test  the  statute  In  the 
courts.  If  he  moves  quickly — as  the  stat- 
ute contemplates — the  confusion  will  be 
eliminated.  If  he  delays,  then  there  may 
be  some  confusion.  In  the  final  analysis, 
the  answer  to  this  objection  rests  In  the 
hands  of  the  President  himself,  and  in 
the  hands  of  his  Attorney  General.  Are 
we  to  assume  that  the  Attorney  General 
will  act  incompetently  or  Inexpedltiously. 

The  President  argues  that  by  passing 
the  18-year-old  voting  statute  and  leav- 
ing the  ultimate  test  of  its  constitution- 
ality to  the  Court,  Congress  will  be  plac- 
ing the  Supreme  Court  in  an  untenable 
position.  On  the  contrary,  we  will  be  put- 
ting the  Court  in  an  imtenable  position 
if  we  do  not  legislate  in  this  Important 
area — for  we  will  be  forcing  it  to  act. 
based  on  its  own  findings  of  fact,  about 
age  discrimination  in  voting.  We  will  be 
forcing  it  to  act  through  congressional 
default.  Just  as  we  forced  it  to  act  in 
Brown  against  Board  of  Education.  In 
Baker  against  Carr,  and  in  other  land- 
mark cases  decided  under  the  14th 
amendment.  How  many  times  the  Court 
has  begged  Congress  to  act,  to  utilize  its 
legislative  factfinding  and  decisionmak- 
ing processes,  so  that  the  Court  Itself  will 
not  be  called  upon  to  make  fundamental 
social  policy  factfindings  under  Its  re- 
sponsibility to  apply  the  Constitution,  to 
real  life  controversies.  How  many  times 
we  have  avoided  that  responsibility  on 
the  most  divisive  and  difficult  issues  of 
law  and  politics.  Section  5  of  the  14th 
amendment  says  "Congress  shall  have 
the  power"  to  enforce  equal  protection  of 
the  laws.  Let  us  use  that  power  instead 
of  passing  the  buck  to  the  Court. 

The  constitutional  arguments  which 
the  President  advances  are  not  new.  All 
of  them  were  considered  by  the  Senate 
when  It  passed  H.R.  4249,  as  amended, 
and  none  of  them  was  convincing  enough 
to  keep  64  Senators  from  approving  the 
18-year-old  vote.  The  question  of 
whether  title  HI  of  HJl.  4249,  In  fact, 
confers  the  vote  on  18-,  19-,  and  20-year- 
olds.  or  only  purports  to  do  so — as  the 
President  alleges — is  not  certain.  But  it 
Is  arguable.  And  against  two  of  the  fore- 
most constitutional  authorities  in  the  Na- 
tion—Prof .  Paul  Preimd  of  Harvard  Law 
School  and  former  Solicitor  General  of 
the  United  States.  Archibald  Cox— who 
does  the  President  advance  as  his  au- 


thorities? Only  some  nameless  "consti- 
tutional scholars"  who  apparently  would 
not  even  go  on  record  in  support  of  the 
President's  view.  The  fact  is  that  the 
question  of  how  far  Congress  can  con- 
stitutionally go  in  eliminating  Irrational 
discrimination  against  18-,  19-,  and  20- 
year-old  citizens  can  finally  be  deter- 
mined in  only  one  way :  Congress  should 
exercise  the  power  which  it  believes  it 
has  and  let  the  Court  decide. 

I  believe  it  is  worth  distinguishing  this 
case  from  those  involving  the  Bill  of 
Rights'  restraints  on  exercise  of  govern- 
mental power  against  the  Individual  cit- 
izen. Here  we  are  dealing  not  with  an 
explicit  constitutional  prohibition,  but 
with  a  clause  which  is  an  express  grant 
of  authority  to  Congress  to  right  wrongs 
which  it  finds  resulting  from  State  law. 
In  an  area  where  we  endanger  individual 
liberties,  we  must.  Indeed,  proceed  with 
care.  But  here  there  is  no  such  prohibi- 
tion— although  the  President  himself 
speaks  of  "the  constitutional  prohibi- 
tion." Here  there  Is  only  a  grant  of  au- 
thority, the  precise  dimensions  of  which 
may  be  disrupted,  but  as  to  which  the 
Court  has  made  clear  it  will  defer  to 
Congress'  expertise.  Here  Congress  Is  not 
endangering  rights,  but  vindicating 
rights.  Here  Congress  Is  not  only  Justified 
but  required  to  exercise  its  own  best 
Judgment. 

The  President  is  not  convincing  about 
what  Is  required  to  find  a  violaticHi  of 
equal  protection  of  the  laws.  He  asserts 
that: 

A  21-year  voting  age  treats  all  alike,  wwk- 
Ing  no  Invidious  distinction  among  groups  or 
classes. 

What  about  a  State  law  that  set  the 
minimniTi  age  at  50?  Would  that  also 
pass  the  Nixon  "equal  protection" 
muster? 

Of  course  a  21 -year  voting  law  treats 
all  21 -year-olds  alike  and  all  those  briow 
21  alike.  That  is  not  the  discrimination 
at  issue.  The  discrimination  here  Is  be- 
tween 18-  to  21-year-olds,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  all  those  over  21,  on  the  other. 
Why  is  denial  of  voting  rights  to  18-,  19-, 
and  20-year-olds  an  irrational  discrimi- 
nation such  as  Congress  can  find  violates 
equal  protection  of  the  laws?  Here  are 
only  a  few  reasons:  This  group  is  subject, 
by  law,  to  adult  criminal  sanctions.  The 
males  In  this  group  are  required,  by  law, 
to  perform  military  service;  18-, 
19-,  and  20-year-olds  are  subject  to 
Federal  Income  taxes;  they  are  covered 
by  social  security  taxes.  In  39  States  one 
or  both  sexes  can  marry  without  paren- 
tal consent;  in  over  hall  the  States  they 
can  make  wills.  Thus,  for  many  purposes 
citizens  over  18  years  of  age  are  treated 
as  full  citizens  and  asked  to  bear  the  full 
burdens  of  citizenship — ^but  they  are  de- 
nied the  right  to  have  a  voice  in  what 
the  laws  shall  be  that  govern  their  lives. 
Such  a  discrepancy  will  fully  support  a 
congressional  finding  of  denial  of  equal 
protection. 

WHAT  DOBS  THE   PRESmENT  XEAIXT   WANTT 

Mr.  Spe£*er,  I  have  some  difficulty  in 
determining  what  the  President  really 
wishes  the  House  to  do  in  this  matter. 
Essentially  what  he  asks  Is  that  we  sepa- 
rate the  18-year-old  vote  from  the  Vot- 
ing Rights  Act  and  pass  them  both,  the 
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fonner  as  a  constitutional  amendment 
and  the  latter  as  a  statute.  He  says  he 
favors  both  measures,  but  not  now  and 
not  in  their  present  form.  There  is  some- 
thing contradictory  about  this  position. 

If  the  President  favors  the  18-year-old 
vote — but  by  constitutional  amend- 
ment— why  did  he  not  send  his  recom- 
mendation on  an  18-year-old  voting 
amendment  to  the  Congress  before  April 
27,  1970?  And  what  assurances  has  he 
given  Members  of  this  House  and  of  the 
other  body — and  the  18-,  19-,  and  20- 
year-old  citizens  of  this  country— that 
he  will  be  able  to  hold  the  members  of 
his  own  party  in  line  behind  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  for  18-year-old  voting 
and  insure  the  necessary  two-thirds  vote 
in  both  Houses  of  Congress?  What  as- 
surance has  he  given  that  he  wiU  even 
try?  What  will  he  do  about  ratification? 
WIU  he  talce  the  stump  to  encourage 
ratification  by  34  of  the  States? 

And  if  the  President  favors  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  in  Its  present  form — which  in 
itself  is  quite  a  notable  change  of  posi- 
tion— what  assurance  can  he  give  to  the 
Members  of  the  House  and  of  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  that  the  other  body 
or  his  party  leaders  in  this  body  will 
not  sabotage  the  Senate-passed  version 
of  the  Voting  Flights  Act?  I  found  no  such 
assurance  of  vigorous  support  for  the 
present  version  of  the  bill  in  the  Presi- 
dent's letter. 

So  the  ultimate  issue  is  not  really 
whether  we  will  have  the  18-year-old  vote 
by  statute  or  by  constitutional  amend- 
ment. It  Is  whether  we  will  have  it  at  all 
In  the  foreseeable  future.  And  the  ul- 
timate issue  is  not  whether  we  wfll  sep- 
arate the  Voting  Rights  Act  and  the  18- 
year-<dd  Tote.  It  is  whether  we  endanger 
both  achievements  by  sending  them 
through  a  conference  procedure  which 
will  almost  certainly  be  inimicad  to  them 
both. 

Shan  the  House  delay  indefinitely  the 
enfranchisement  of  18-.  19-.  and  20-year- 
ohl  citizens — many  of  whom  are  fighting 
and  dying  in  Vietnam  today — and  en- 
danger extension  of  the  single  most  ef- 
fective eivU  lights  law  in  our  history?  Or 
shaU  tt  extend  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
of  1965  for  another  5  years  and  give  our 
18-  to  21-year-old  citizens  the  possibility 
of  voting  next  year?  To  state  the  choice  is 
to  foreclose  It,  in  my  view.  The  House 
should  act  courageously  aiul  straightfor- 
wardly as  It  did  in  19<S  to  Insure  voting 
rights  without  racial  discrimination.  It 
should  go  further  and — acting  under  the 
same  constitutional  mandate — insure 
voting  rights  without  arbitrary  discrim- 
ination based  on  residence,  literacy,  or 
age.  In  short,  the  House  should  vote  to 
accept  the  Senate- passed  version  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1970,  and  it  should 
do  so  as  soon  as  possible.  That  Is  the 
best  way  of  giving  the  Attorney  General 
time  to  have  any  questions  about  the  con- 
stitutionality of  18-year-old  voting  fully 
litigated  before  any  elections  are  held 
which  will  be  affected  by  18-year-oId 
voting- 

PROGRESS  m  OCR  VXETNAMIZA- 
TION  EFTCXtTS 

(Mr.  BUCHANAN  asked  and  was  given 
permlMloa  to  address  the  House  (or  1 


minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  material.) 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
concern  over  the  widening  war  In  South- 
east Asia  one  pertinent  fact  that  may  be 
overlooked  is  the  quiet,  steady  progress 
of  the  Vietnamization  effort  within  Viet- 
nam, not  only  the  Increasing  strength 
and  confidence  of  the  Vietnamese  mili- 
tary, but  the  increasing  hold  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  Vietnam  in  Saigon  over  the 
people. 

One  fine  example  was  pointed  out  by 
Joseph  Alsop  in  a  recent  column  on  April 
20  in  which  he  reported  on  a  visit  of  his 
to  the  delta,  a  former  Communist 
stronghold,  and  becoming  increasing  less 
so  month  by  month. 

There  is  great  progress  for  Saigon  In 
the  Delta.  It  marks  a  major  failure  for 
Hanoi.  The  Delta  was  the  expected  site 
of  a  military  campaign  which  did  not 
happen  because  of  the  success  of  the 
Vietnamese  military  and  of  the  govern- 
ment in  that  important  area  of  Vietnam. 

Enclosed  herewith  is  the  full  Alsop 
column  on  this  subject : 

[From  tbe  BalUmor*  Sun.  Ai>r.  30. 1970] 
(By  Joseph  AJMop) 
Hanoi's  Camvaiom  im  Delta  Psovks 
CATAsraoriuc  Failuec 
OiMH  TuoMO   Piovufcx. — ThU  U  Ute  em- 
bacUed  bcart  of  John  Vann's  country.  Tb«t 
U  wbat  tbe  Americana  hereabout*  caU  the 
rich,  populous  delta  of  South  Vietnam,  be- 
cause Bir.  Vann  Is  the  brlUlant  leader  of  the 
American  civilian  etTort  In  the  delta,  where 
we    no    longer   have   United    State*    ground 
forces. 

It  Is  eshllaratlog,  entertaining  and  re- 
markably encouraging  to  go  province-hop- 
ping and  dlstrlcv-hopplng  through  John 
Vann's  country,  preferably  with  Mr.  Vann 
himself.  No  one  could  be  a  better  oompanloo. 
although,  to  be  stire.  there  may  be  a  hairy 
moment  now  and  then. 

Mr.  Vann  Insists,  for  Instance,  on  driving 
bis  own  helicopter  at  the  lowest  poaslble 
altitude.  Bvery  canal  rather  cloeely  resem- 
bles every  other  canal  And  It  Is  very  easy  to 
lose  count.  So  just  when  we  thought  we  were 
taming  In  toward  a  nice,  peaceabi*  dtottlct 
town,  we  were  Instead  dying  at  tree- top  level 
over  one  of  the  enemy's  remaining  base  areas. 
Tbe  rasuiung  rat-tat-tat  of  firing  made  the 
chopper  behave,  as  Is  normal  In  these  circum- 
stances, Mke  a  bucking  bronco  stung  by  a 
bee. 

Barring  such  accidentally  vUld  memories, 
however,  tlM  details  tend  to  blur  a  bit  If  you 
cover  two-thirds  of  tbe  delta  at  Mr.  Vann's 
driving  pace.  Tet  maybe  this  blurring  Is  use- 
ful, since  the  major  points  stand  out  mors 
clearly  when  the  Uttle  details  fade  away. 

The  first  Important  point  Is  very  simple 
Indeed.  Six  months  ago.  even  three  months 
ago.  the  enemy  was  expected  to  make  the 
southern  delta  the  scene  of  this  year's  show- 
offensive  Tbe  high  command  In  Hanoi  al- 
lotted the  equivalent  of  two  dlvlitons  at 
North  Vietnamese  troops.  With  bo  Ameri- 
cans to  back  up  the  South  Vietnamese  army. 
It  looked  as  though  the  result  might  be 
pretty  ugly. 

Instead,  tbe  result  to  date  has  been  a 
catastrophic  failure  for  Hanoi.  As  Mr.  Vann 
stresses,  the  South  Vietnamese  IV  corps 
commander,  General  Nguyen  Viet  Thanh, 
knew  bow  to  handle  the  pr^lem  better  tbaa 
tbe  Amerleana.  Inetudlng  Mr.  Vann  himself. 
Tbe  North  VleCnamass  big  units  have  had 
dlOoulty  even  orossU^  tbe  bordv.  and  those 
that  have  reached  tbe  delta  have  simply 
been  rotting  on  the  vine. 

As  to  the  second  even  more  Important 
point,  the  North  Vletname**  Invasion  of  tbe 


delta  has  failed  to  cause  any  real  loss  of  mo- 
mentum by  tbe  South  Vletnameee.  As  al- 
ways In  this  country,  the  picture,  of  course, 
varies  greatly  from  province  to  province,  and 
even  from  district  to  district. 

Dlnh  Tuong.  for  eiample.  la  ODe  of  the 
two  most  hotly  contested  delta  provinces. 
Here,  the  other  side  would  be  close  to  flat 
on  Its  back  without  a  heavy  In-flow  of 
North  Vietnamese  replacements,  to  bolster 
up  the  former  Viet  Cong  battalions.  And 
even  with  tbeee  northern  replacements,  tbe 
Viet  Cong  have  lost  much  ground. 

In  the  other  most  hotly  contested  prov- 
ince. Klen  Hoa,  tbe  enemy  still  has  a  con- 
siderable recruiting  base,  so  there  Is  noth- 
ing like  the  same  dependence  won  North 
Vietnamese  tillers.  But  there  Is  a  compara- 
ble loss  of  ground,  because  the  government 
Is  steadily  moving  out.  to  control  more  and 
more  of  the  old  hard-core  districts. 

There  are  other  symptoms,  bad  as  well  as 
good.  Tou  find  the  odd  district,  here  In  Klnh 
Tuong  and  In  one  or  two  oUier  provinces 
as  well,  where  there  Is  no  sense  of  progress 
at  all. 

In  contrast,  however,  they  t»ed  to  talk 
of  Rsch  Ola  city  as  the  Intended  capltaJ  of 
tbe  Viet  Oong  "provisional  government."  Yet 
those  reliable  weathervanes.  the  Chinees 
merchants,  have  just  said  what  they  thought 
of  this  forecast  with  their  pocketbooks,  by 
Investing  millions  of  piastres  In  Rach  Ola's 
brand   new   marketplace. 

Maybe  the  best  way  to  sum  up  the  situa- 
tion Is  to  let  Mr.  Vann  do  It  In  his  own 
words.  He  goes  so  fast,  and  be  has  so  many 
pointed  questions  to  ask  his  people,  wherever 
he  allghu.  that  it  la  not  easy  to  get  an  over- 
aU  Judgment.  But  at  the  end  of  our  days  to- 
gether, he  offered  his  Judgment  succinctly: 

Tm  very  satisfied  with  the  way  things  are 
going."  he  said.  "I'm  satisfied  simply  be- 
cause things  are  steadily  getting  better  for 
us  and  harder  for  the  enemy.  The  enemy  is 
losing  strength — a  third  off,  delta-wide,  in 
the  last  six  months,  despite  the  North  Viet- 
namese. 

"The  northerners  are  the  question  mark, 
of  course.  But  If  It  goes  on  as  It's  been 
going,  rm  ready  to  project  that  by  the  end 
of  1970.  the  guerrilla  war  will  be  largely 
over  In  tbe  delta.  Maybe  I  ought  to  allow 
another  four  to  six  months.  But  If  It  goes 
on  as  It's  bean  going,  once  again,  I'm  con- 
fident that  the  delta  wlU  be  the  govern- 
ment's strongest   base  before   1971   Is  over." 

Por  the  former  super-pesslmlst  among 
Americans  in  South  Tletnam,  that  is  a  bold 
projMtion.  But  If  Mr.  Vann  does  not  know 
the  delta,  no  one  can  know  It. 


EMEROENCT   HOME    PINANCX   ACT 
OP  1970 

(Mr.  BARRETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.)   

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
particularly  dlsturt>ed  today  at  the  re- 
marks of  my  good  friend,  the  distin- 
gul^ed  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
WiDKALL)  on  the  fioor  of  the  House  yes- 
terday. Mr.  WiDNAU.  called  the  House 
IRftnking  and  Currency  Committee  to  task 
for  failing  to  take  quick  action  on  the 
Emergency  Home  Finance  Act  recently 
passed  by  the  Senate.  I  would  like  to 
take  a  few  minutes  to  correct  the  false 
implications,  as  well  as  factual  errors, 
in  Mr.  Widnall's  remarks. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  ttie 
House  Banklns  and  Corrency  Commit- 
tee has  taken  the  initiative  In  the  cur- 
rent mortgasc  credit  crisis.  Ttx  dls- 
tlngvMied  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
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Patman)  ,  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
called  emergency  mortgage  credit  hear- 
ings in  February  to  discuss  ways  and 
means  of  mitigating  the  mortgage  crisis. 
At  that  time,  the  administration  had 
made  no  recommendations  to  deal  with 
the  situation.  In  fact,  it  was  on  February 
20,  after  almost  3  weeks  of  hearings,  that 
the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board.  Preston  Martin,  recom- 
mended the  administration's  proposal  to 
subsidize  the  system's  advances  to  mem- 
ber savings  and  loan  institutions.  Fur- 
thermore, Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Secretary  Romney's  testimony  on 
February  25,  the  last  day  of  the  hearings, 
indicated  that  apart  from  Mr.  Martin's 
announcement,  the  administration  had 
no  specific  program  to  deal  with  the 
crisis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  has  so  often  been  the 
case  with  this  administration,  a  bill  im- 
plementing recommendations  made  with 
much  fanfare  was  not  introduced  until 
March  5  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey.  That  bUl.  H.R.  16331,  represents 
the  only  piece  of  legislation  recom- 
mended to  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  by  early  March  that  is  con- 
tained in  the  recently  passed  Senate  bill. 
The  Department's  legislative  proposals 
were  not  even  made  available  to  the 
committee  until  their  introduction  by  Mr. 
WiDNALL  on  March  25.  As  most  Members 
know,  that  bill  is  essentially  a  rewrite 
of  existing  law  and  in  no  way  deals  with 
the  present  mortgage  situation. 

In  fact,  lAi.  Speaker,  the  Senate  bill — 
which  Members  should  know,  passed  as 
recently  as  April  16,  less  than  2  weeks 
ago— contains  only  two  provisions  ca- 
pable of  dealing  immediately  with  the 
present  mortgage  crisis:  First,  the  $250 
million  subsidy  for  home  loan  bank  board 
advances,  and  second,  the  Proxmire  pro- 
vision, which  establishes  a  new  subsidized 
housing  program  to  help  middle-income 
families  obtain  losms  at  7  percent  rates. 
Virtually  all  other  provisions  of  the  Sen- 
ate bill  deal  with  long-range  solutions 
which,  although  they  should  be  examined 
carefully.  Members  should  realize  cannot 
now  help  revive  the  depressed  housing 
industry. 

I  wish  to  announce  at  this  time  that 
the  Subcommittee  on  Housing  will  meet 
in  executive  session  early  next  week — 
either  on  the  afternoon  of  May  5  or  on 
the  morning  of  May  6 — to  report  out  an 
emergency  home  finance  bill.  We  expect 
the  full  committee  to  act  on  that  bill  by 
the  end  of  next  week.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
schedule  caUs  for  expeditious  action  by 
both  the  Subcommittee  on  Housing  and 
the  full  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee, less  than  3  weeks  after  passage  of  the 
Senate  bill.  In  addition.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  announce  hearings  beginning 
June  2  on  all  other  pending  housing  leg- 
islation.  As  Members  know,  most  HUD 
programs  expire  October  1,  1970,  and 
require  either  extensions  or  additional 
funding  authorizations.  During  the  June 
hearings — which  are  expected  to  take  no 
more  than  2  weeks — we  will  hear  testi- 
mony on  the  administration's  overall 
housing  proposals,  important  bills  deal- 
ing with  new  communities,  and  other 
miscellaneous  housing  proposals. 


Mr.  Speaker,  Members  can  be  assured 

that  the  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee will  take  the  action  necessary  to  deal 
with  the  mortgage  credit  crisis.  We  will 
not — as  this  administration  has — permit 
our  attention  to  be  diverted  by  such  pub- 
lic relations  gimmicks  as  Operation 
Breakthrough,  which  asks  the  Congress 
and  the  industry  to  worry  about  the  next 
decade  while  the  industry  goes  deeper 
and  deeper  into  a  construction  depres- 
sion, and  to  worry  about  a  rewriting  of 
existing  housing  laws  in  order  to  make 
administration  more  eCBcient,  no  matter 
how  worthy  that  goal.  Neither  approach 
can  help  the  industry  or  our  citizens  at 
this  moment. 


"GREAT  UVING  BAY  STATER' 
AWARDS  OP  1970 

(Mr.  PHILBIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  last 
evening  the  Maissachusetts  Association 
of  Chamber  of  Commerce  Executives  and 
Locad  Chambers  of  Massachusetts,  at 
their  annual  congressional  reception  and 
dinner,  conferred  this  year  their  "Great 
Living  Bay  Stater"  awards  to  two  out- 
standing Americans,  peerless  actress 
Agnes  Moorehead  and  Dr.  Paul  Dudley 
White,  world-famous  heart  specialist. 

For  me,  the  occasion  was  unique  be- 
cause Miss  Moorehead  was  bom  in  my 
hometown  of  Clinton,  Mass.,  and  Dr. 
White  has  resided  and  visited  in  the 
adjacent  beautiful  community  of  Har- 
vard, Mass.,  also  in  my  district. 

My  able,  distinguished,  dear  friend  and 
colleague.  Congressman  Thomas  P. 
O'Neill,  Jr.,  made  an  outstanding  pres- 
entation of  the  award  to  Dr.  White,  and 
I  presented  the  award  to  Miss  Moore- 
head. I  cannot  conceive  of  two  awards 
of  any  kind  that  were  more  fitting  or 
more  highly  deserved  than  these  two,  one 
of  which  went  to  a  dedicated  woman  who 
has  excelled  in  the  performing  arts  and 
the  communications  media,  and  the  other 
to  the  greatest  heart  specialist  in  the 
world. 

I  deemed  it  a  special  honor  as  well  as 
a  pleasure  to  present  the  award  to  the 
famous  Miss  Moorehead,  a  distinguished 
and  delightful  lady. 

Miss  Moorehead's  father,  a  highly  es- 
teemed and  popular  divine,  and  her 
lovely  mother  were  admired  and  loved 
by  everyone  in  my  hometown  of  Clinton. 
So  this  young  \&6y  got  an  excellent  start 
in  a  community  well  known  for  its  en- 
couragement of  young  artists  and  cre- 
ative people,  although  she  remained 
there  all  too  short  a  time. 

She  got  a  very  early  start  when  her 
family  moved  to  St.  Louis,  and  was  sing- 
ing in  the  fine  opera  company  of  that 
great  city  at  an  early  age,  an  opportunity 
reserved  only  for  young  talents  of  highest 
promise. 

Endowed  with  real  intellectual  powers, 
she  matriculated  at  three  outstanding 
schools — Muskingum  College,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  and  Bradley  Uni- 
versity, and  also  the  American  Academy 
of  Dramatic  Arts  and  even  became  a 
doctor  of  philosophy. 


Her  entire  professional  career  com- 
prises one  success  after  another  in  vir- 
tually every  field  of  the  performing,  dra- 
matic arts.  This  brought  her  wide  ac- 
claim in  the  Nation  and  the  world, 
encomiums  in  drama  and  literature,  and 
a  round  of  achievements  in  the  theater, 
and  radio  that  marks  her  as  one  of  the 
great  actresses  of  her  times. 

She  has  played  with  many  of  the  gi-eat 
performers  of  stage,  moving  pictures,  and 
the  threater.  She  won  fame  as  a  founder, 
an  organizer,  an  innovator,  a  charter 
member,  and  player  with  many  of  the 
most  famous  people  In  the  theater.  She 
has  been  honored  time  and  time  again 
by  cherished  Academy  Award  nomina- 
tions and  outstanding  awards  for  best 
actress. 

There  is  indeed  no  facet  of  her  pro- 
fession that  she  has  not  mastered,  no 
segment  of  the  performing  arts  in  which 
she  has  not  achieved  highest  recognition. 

Her  great  talents  stand  out  like  the 
Washington  Monument,  and  have  won 
her  credits  and  honors  too  numerous  to 
mention. 

She  is  certainly  one  of  the  great  ladies 
of  the  theater,  and  she  stands  right  at 
the  top  of  her  craft  and  her  chosen  pro- 
fession. 

She  has  brought  joy,  pleasure,  and  in- 
spiration to  millions  of  people. 

Great  trouper  that  she  is,  she  has 
moved  ceaselessly  forward  in  her  career 
toward  even  higher  achievements. 

I  heartily  congratulate  the  Massachu- 
setts Chambers  of  Commerce  and  Asso- 
ciation of  Executives  upon  honoring  this 
tremendous  woman,  who  first  saw  the 
light  of  day  in  my  hometown  of  Clinton, 
which  has  been  so  proud  of  her,  and  it  is 
with  real  honor,  gratification,  and  pride, 
in  the  presence  of  a  very  distingiiished 
gathering,  that  I  presented  the  cherished 
Great  Living  Bay  Stater  Award  to  the 
dynamic,  dedicated  genius  of  the  Amer- 
ican theater,  the  outstanding  actress  and 
great  American,  Agnes  Moorehead. 

I  know  that  I  can  speak  for  the  people 
of  Clinton  when  I  express  deep  apprecia- 
tion to  the  Massachusetts  Chambers  of 
Commerce  and  their  Association  of  Exec- 
utives for  honoring  our  gifted  native 
daughter,  Agnes  Morehead,  and  the  out- 
standing doctor  and  leader,  Paul  Dudley 
White. 

In  fact,  I  am  sure  that  our  State,  our 
Nation,  and  much  of  the  world  will  be 
pleased  to  know  of  these  meritorious 
awards  to  two  great  Americans  who  have 
made  such  great  contributions  to  our 
times. 


LEGISLATION  TO  CORRECT  PROB- 
LEM OF  ABSCONDING  FATHER 
WHO  CROSSES  STATE  BORDERS 
TO  AVOID  (X)MPLIANCE  WITH 
SUPPORT  ORDERS 

(Mr.  SCHADEBERG  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  today  introducing  companion  pieces 
of  legislation  designed  to  correct  a  critical 
problem:  the  dire  economic  strain  which 
is  placed  on  a  family  by  an  absconding 
father  who  crosses  State  borders  in  or- 
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der  to  avoid  compliance  with  support 
ordera. 

llie  first  bill,  which  has  previously 
been  Introduced  by  my  learned  oollea^iie, 
the  Honorable  Olenn  R.  Davis,  makes  It 
a  Federal  crime,  punishable  by  a  fine  of 
not  more  than  $1,000.  by  imprisonment 
of  not  more  than  1  year,  or  both,  to 
travel  In  interstate  or  foreign  commerce 
to  avoid  compliance  with  an  order  of  a 
State  court  having  Jurisdiction  over  an 
individual,  directing  such  individual  to 
make  payments  perodically  to,  or  for 
the  support  of,  his  spouse,  former  spouse, 
or  child. 

The  second  bill,  which  was  recom- 
mended by  the  Wisconsin  District  At- 
torneys' Association,  provides  that  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare shall  make  the  most  recent  address 
of  a  fugitive  father  available  to  a  SUte 
or  local  law  enforcement  official  who  has 
the  duty  and  authority  to  enforce  sup- 
port orders. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  passage  of  these  bills 
is  required  by  the  people,  and  by  the 
States  which  aw  doing  all  they  can  to 
meet  the  problem,  but  which  need  the 
assistance  of  the  Federal  Oovermnent. 


FATHER  HESBURGH  OP  NOTRE 
DAME  RECEIVES  ALEXANDER 
MEIKLEJOHN  AWARD  FOR  ACA- 
DEMIC FREEDOM 

(Mr.  BRADEMAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 
Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  outstanding  citizens  of  the  congres- 
sional district  I  have  the  honor  |p  repre- 
sent and.  Indeed,  one  of  the  outstanding 
citizens  of  our  country.  Is  the  Reverend 
Theodore  M.  Hesburgh.  CjB.C,  president 
of  the  University  of  Notre  Dame. 

In  addition  to  serving  as  president  of 
this  Important  university.  Father  Hes- 
burgh Lb  dialrman  of  the  DJB.  CtrU 
Rights  Commission,  of  which  he  has 
been  a  member  under  Presidents  Elsen- 
hower, Kennedy.  Johnson,  and  Nixon. 
Father  Hesburgh  serves  as  weU  In  an 
extraordinary  variety  of  other  positiMis 
of  public  responslbOlty. 

I  take  this  time.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  ex- 
press my  warm  congratulations  to  Father 
Hesburgh  on  having  this  week  been 
awarded  the  ISth  annual  Alexander 
Melklejalm  Award  for  his  outstanding 
eontributlofw  to  academic  freedom. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  MelkleJ(rfm  Award 
is  presented  each  year  to  a  university 
administrator,  trustee,  or  group  of 
trustees  in  recognition  of  Important 
activities  in  support  of  academic  free- 
dom. 

Father  Hesburgh  received  the  award  at 
the  56th  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Association  of  Untrerslty  Professors  in 
Los  Angelea. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  can  think  of  no  educa- 
tor In  America  who  more  richly  deserves 
the  honor  of  the  prestigious  MelUeJohn 
Award  than  Father  Hesburgh  of  Notre 
Dame.  At  a  time  when  academic  freedom 
faces  serious  attack  fratn  every  side. 
Fatiksr  Hsstourgh  has  distinguished  him- 
self, and  the  unlwnltr  he  so  capably 
leads,  ••  a  fthamptwi  of  the  freedom  of 


the  university  community  against  those 
who  would  erode  that  freedom.  Like 
Alexander  Meiklejohn.  Father  Hesburgh 
represents  as  well  as  he  defends  the 
exemplar  of  the  free  and  educated  man. 

In  nominating  Father  Hesburgh  for 
the  award,  members  of  the  AAUP's  chap- 
ter at  Notre  Dame  cited  Father  Hes- 
burgh's  defense  of  faculty  members  who 
bad  taken  unpopular  and  unorthodox 
political  and  religious  positions.  They 
also  mentioned  his  widely  publicized  let- 
ter to  Vice  President  Acnew  In  February 
196»,  in  which  he  urged  that  Uie  Federal 
Government  maintain  a  "hands  off"  pol- 
icy in  regard  to  campus  disturbances. 
Father  Hesburgh's  letter  is  believed  to 
have  been  a  major  factor  in  averting 
Federal  legislation  which  might  have 
limited  the  authority  of  colleges  and  uni- 
versities to  deal  with  their  own  problems. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  in  the  Rxc- 
ORD  I  Insert  the  text  of  the  remarks  made 
by  Prof.  Sanford  H.  Kadish  of  the  Law 
School  of  the  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley  on  the  occasion  of  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  Meiklejohn  Award  to  Father 
Hesburgh.  Professor  Kadlsh  Is  chairman 
of  the  Academic  Freedom  and  Tenure 
Committee  of  the  AAUP. 

His  remarks  follow: 
RxMAUCB  or  Pbov.  S.  H.  Kasush  on  Pkessnta- 

nON   OF   ALXXAMOSm   MXnLLKJOKN    AWAKD  TO 

Tax    RrmuofD    Tmoooas    M.    HsMTnoB. 

C.S.C.,  Aran.  24,  1970 

The  Alexander  Meiklejohn  Award  U  de- 
signed to  recognize  and  honor  unlvenlty  ad- 
ministrator* who  hare  made  outstanding 
contributions  to  the  cause  of  academic  free- 
dom. Beven  awards  hare  been  made  over 
the  year*  since  this  award  was  established.  It 
Is  my  pleasure  on  bebaU  of  the  AAUP  to 
present  this  year's  Alexander  Meiklejohn 
Award  to  Reverend  Theodore  M.  Hesburgh, 
President  of  the  University  of  Notre  Dame. 

In  moat  instances  the  award  has  been 
gtrea  for  defenses  of  academic  freedom  in  an 
episode  of  crUU.  This  year  In  the  ca*e  of 
rather  Hesburgh.  we  honor  his  sustained 
and  stalwart  efforts  over  tbe  years  to  rastat* 
a  role  for  CathoUc  higher  education  which 
places  CathoUc  tinlverBlUea  squarely  in  tUe 
tradition  of  academic  freedom  and  unin- 
hibited Intellectual  inquiry  He  has  made 
this  contrlbuOoo  to  CathoUc  tbo\ight  gen- 
enOly  and  has  appUed  theae  principles  to 
his   home   InstltuUon    with   admirable   snc- 


umvaaauias 

The  formaUon  of  what  we  think  of  as 
Waatera  Burope  saw  the  growth  ot  the 
CathoUc  Church  and  with  It  the  origin  of 
the  great  Ktiropean  unlversltlee — Paris,  Ox- 
ford. Cambridge.  Bologna.  By  the  late  19th 
century,  reformation,  revolution  and  decay 
had  severed  the  Church  from  the  Intellectual 
tradlUon  It  had  onoe  nourished.  Only  In  the 
wards  at  a  handful  of  church  leaders  was 
the  great  tradlUon  preaerred.  Oardlnal  New- 
man, for  example,  ooukl  still  formuUte  a 
vision  of  the  university  as  "a  place  of  teach- 
ing universal  knowledge".  In  developing  tlM 
Idea  of  a  university,  he  declared.  "If  we  rea- 
son, we  must  submit  to  the  condlUons  of 
reason.  We  cannot  use  It  by  halves  .  .  .  and 
we  should  act  more  wisely  in  dlsoountenane- 
Ing  altogether  the  exercise  of  reason,  than 
In  being  alarmed  and  Impatient  under  the 
mspenae.  delay  and  anxiety  which,  from  the 
nature  ot  the  case,  may  be  found  to  attach 
to  It.  There  la  no  Intellectual  triumph  of  any 
truth  of  religion  which  has  not  been  pre- 
cetled  by  a  full  statement  of  what  can  be 
Mid  i^alnet  it.  .  .  .  Great  minds  need  elbow 
room,  not  indeed  in  the  dnmain  of  talth,  but 


of  thought.  And  so  indeed  do  leaser  minds, 
and  all  nUnds." 

CMuacM-axLATSD  omvxasinas  uf  ths  sotm 
curruar 
The  oondlUons  necessary  for  a  university 
might  be  perceived  and  eloquently  stated  by 
a  prophet,  but  In  the  IBth  century  and  sUll 
Into  the  30th,  Church-related  Institutions 
were  more  often  governed  by  the  noUons  of 
a  seminary  than  patterned  after  their  medi- 
eval exemplars  or  the  vlgoroiu  Ideal  of 
Newman.  For  many  years  church-related 
InsUtutlons  have  been  recognised  as  second 
class  citizens  of  the  academic  community  so 
far  as  academic  freedom  Is  concerned.  Even 
the  1940  statement  on  academic  freedom  In- 
ferentlRlIy  accepted  this  status  when  It  pro- 
vided that  "the  llmltaUons  of  academic  free- 
dom because  of  religious  or  other  alms  of 
the  InstltuUon  should  be  clearly  sUted  in 
writing  at  the  time  of  appointment." 

The  relatively  brief  span  of  30  years  since 
adopUon  of  the  1940  statement  has  wit- 
nessed remarkable  changes  in  higher  edu- 
cation generally  and  In  church-related  In- 
stitutions. Particularly  in  CathoUc  thought 
has  there  been  a  re-examlnatlon  of  the  ap- 
propriateness of  free  inteUectual  Inquiry. 
8o  much  has  changed  that  In  the  Interpre- 
Uve  commenu  of  the  1940  statement  which 
have  Just  been  proposed  It  was  possible  for  us 
to  qualify  the  1940  statement  with  the  ob- 
servaUon.  "Most  church-related  institutions 
no  longer  need  or  desire  the  departure  from 
the  principle  of  academic  freedom  implied  In 
the  1940  statement,  and  we  do  not  now  en- 
dorse such  a  departure." 

BSTxanrB  Hxaauaeii's  i  xtnmitwip 
Father  Hesburgh  has  been  in  the  forefront 
of  the  leadership  in  this  movement  for  re- 
examination of  tradlUonal  CathoUc  thought 
with  reepect  to  higher  education.  The  now 
famous  "Ijand  O'  Lakes  Statement"  has  been 
widely  regarded  as  the  new  charter  for 
Catholic  universities.  No  man  more  than 
Father  Hesburgh  was  responsible  tor  that 
statement — he  conceived,  nurtured  and  vigor- 
ously championed  It.  It  la  a  declaration  ot 
Independence  for  Catholic  higher  education 
in  America  that  oould  well  serve  as  a  model 
for  all  church-related  insUtutions.  The 
essence  of  Its  message  is  conveyed  in  the 
following  excerpts; 

-To  perform  Its  teaching  and  research 
functions  effectively  the  Catholic  university 
must  have  a  true  autonomy  and  academic 
freedom  In  the  face  at  authoctty  of  whatever 
Kitwt  uy  or  clerical,  external  to  ttie  academic 
oomiBunlty  Itaelf. 

"In  a  CathoUc  university  all  recognlaed 
university  areas  of  study  are  frankly  and 
fully  accepted  and  their  Internal  autonomy 
aflBrmed  and  guaranteed.  There  most  be  no 
theological  or  phlloeophlcal  Imperialism;  all 
•dentlfle  and  disciplinary  methods,  and 
methodolcglea.  antlt  be  given  doe  boner  and 
iwepect. 

"The  unlveralty  should  carry  on  a  con- 
tinual examination  ot  all  aspects  and  all 
acUvlUes  of  the  Church  and  should  objec- 
tively evaluate  them.  Catholic  universities  In 
the  recent  past  have  hardly  played  this  role 
stall. 

"The  InteUectual  campus  of  a  CathoUc 
university  has  no  boundaries  and  no  bar- 
zlera.  It  draws  knowledge  and  understanding 
from  all  the  traditions  of  mankind;  It  ex- 
plores the  Insights  and  achievements  of  the 
great  men  of  every  age;  It  looks  to  the  cur- 
rent frontiers  of  advancing  kxKrwledge  and 
brings  aU  the  reaults  to  bear  relevaaUy  on 
man's  life  today.  The  wttole  world  of  knowl- 
edge and  Ideas  must  be  open  to  the  student: 
there  must  be  no  outlawed  books  or  subjecta." 

fl/'UMMTT!    rxxxDOM 

His  appUcaUon  of  these  principles  to  his 
own  university  has  been  widely  heralded.  It 
has  been  largrty  ttaroogh  his  efforts.  ••  the 
New  Tork  Times  edltotlallasd  taat  year.  tlwS 
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the  University  of  Notre  Dame  has  been  es- 
tablished "as  a  citadel  of  Uberallsm  among 
CathoUc  universities."  The  Unpoaltion  of  ex- 
ternal ecclesiastical  controls  manifested  at 
some  other  CathoUc  universities  has  not 
been  permitted  at  the  University  of  Notre 
Dame. 

Academic  freedom  in  Catholic  higher  edu- 
cation was  put  squarely  to  the  test  when 
many  university  professors,  particularly  In 
theology  departments,  placed  themselves  In 
oppoeltion  to  Pope  Pauls  1968  encycUcal  on 
birth  control.  Humanae  Vitae.  In  the  result- 
ing struggle  between  the  hierarchy  and  the 
academy.  Father  Hesburgh  made  his  position 
eminently  clear.  In  a  September  10.  1968 
addreee  to  the  Eighth  General  Conference  of 
the  International  Federation  of  CathoUc 
UnlveralUea  (of  which  he  is  the  President), 
Father  Hesburgh  stated  that  the  task  of  the 
university  cannot  be  achieved  "...  with- 
out that  InteUectual  climate  of  freedom  that 
is  the  essential  atmosphere  of  a  university's 
research  program,  eepeclally  in  theology.  It 
la  not  something  that  can  be  accomplished 
In  the  face  of  arbitrary  controls  from  outside 
the  university's  professional  community  of 
researchers  and  scholars." 

BnrrH  coirraoi. 
Motze  Dame's  saiolars  entered  Into  the 
center  of  the  birth-control  furor.  The  chair- 
man of  the  theology  department  addressed 
a  major  open  meeting  and  then  published  a 
sutement.  Otied  "The  Bitter  PUl."  taking 
sharp  Issue  with  the  papal  pronouncement. 
A  priest  on  the  faculty  was  reported  as  hav- 
ing called  the  encyclical  "grossly  inadequate 
and  fallacious,"  and  as  having  compared 
the  Pope's  view  of  marriage  to  "sexual 
plumbing."  Another  priest-professor  wrote 
In  a  popular  magazine  that  the  manly  alter- 
native was  for  the  Pope  to  retract  his  mis- 
take. Notre  Dame  social  scientists  took  Issue 
with  papal  oppo:ltion  to  governmental 
birth-control  programs,  and  they  spoke  m 
favor  of  federally  aasUted  pubUc  contracep- 
tion campaigns. 

This  activity  led  to  no  restraints  at  Notre 
Dame.  Confronted  with  "The  Bitter  PUl"  at 
a  press  conference.  Father  Hesburgh  stated, 
"I'm  against  half  the  stuff  said  around  here, 
but  that's  Irrelevant.  The  faculty  here  are 
perfectiy  free,  as  everyone  knows  .  .  ."  Re- 
ferring to  thoee  who  wanted  the  dissenters 
silenced.  Father  Hesburgh  said,  "There  are 
always  a  lot  of  people  around  who  want  to 
get  (the  Unlveralty)  Into  trouble.  As  soon 
as  something  comes  out.  they  put  It  In  an 
envelope  and  send  It  over  to  Rome.  It  hap- 
pens all  the  time.  We  are  In  the  world  of 
Ideas,  Ideas  are  going  to  be  discussed.  No 
Ideas  are  out  of  bounds." 

IfOrmX     BAKX — IKADINO     CXNTSa     OF     CATHOLIC 

arrwLtxcTViki.  thdtjoht 
It  is  no  exaggeration  to  observe  that  under 
Father  Hesburgh's  leadership  the  University 
of  Notre  Dame  has  become  recognized  as  one 
of  the  leading  centers  of  Catholic  intrilee- 
tual  thought.  The  rise  of  Notre  Dame  under 
Father  Hesburgh's  leadership  Is  powerful 
evidence  of  the  force  of  an  untrammeled 
commitment  to  academic  freedom,  a  com- 
mitment which  Father  Hesburgh  put  recently 
In  the  foUowlng  words: 

"If  theology  Is  to  re-enter  the  university, 
even  the  great  CathoUc  university,  to 
ttrength,  it  will  only  be  accepted  as  a  true 
university  discipline  if  It  proves  Itself  to  be 
relevant  to  the  total  scene  of  knowledge,  and 
operating  under  the  same  kinds  of  university 
conditions  of  freedom  and  autonomy  as  the 
other  disciplines  do  In  the  university. 

"The  Church  does  not  have  to  re-enter 
this  world,  Imt  If  It  wishes  to  do  so.  It  must 
follow  these  establlslied  unlveiMty  rules  ol 
freedom  and  autonomy,  and  dedication  to 
aU  the  varieties  of  knowledge  and  all  tbe 
varied  ways  of  knowing  which  constitute 
in  the  modem  mind  the  very  condlUons  of 
life  for  the  university." 

847— Part  10 


Fatba  Hesburgh,  I  am  greaUy  honored  to 
present  you  with  the  Alexander  MeUlejohn 
Award  for  1970. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  in  the 
Rkcoeo  I  Insert  the  remarks  made  by 
Father  Hesburgh  in  response  to  the 
presoitaUon  of  the  Meiklejohn  Award: 
Rm ABKS  Madk  bt  thx  Revehend  Thxodobi:  M. 

Hessttxcb,  C.S.C.,  PxBsroxNT,  UNiviasrrT  or 

NOTKB  Dams,  n»  Rbsponse  to  thi  Presen- 

TATIOI*      or     THX      Al-XXANDEX      MXIKLEJOHK 

AWAXD  ros  Academic  Pxeedom  by  thx 
Amzkican  Association  or  UNivEXsmr  Pxo- 
FESSOSS,  Los  ANcaxxs,  Cauf.,  Apsil  25,  1970 
Mr.  Chairman:  I  find  It  difficult  to  exjM-ese 
adequately  how  very  pleased,  honored,  and 
grateful  I  am  to  receive  the  Alexander  Mei- 
klejohn Award.  Biay  I  also  accept  It  in  large 
measure  as  an  award  to  the  University  of 
«tre  Dame,  and  to  aU  my  academic  associ- 
ates there  who  cherish  the  ImpUcatlona  ol 
this  award  every  bit  as  much  as  I  do.  My 
gratitude  Is  to  your  whole  association  In  gen- 
eral, and  to  our  Notre  Dame  Chapter  of  the 
AAUP  to  particular,  for  they  have  ever  been 
generous  and  sUunch  alUes.  There  has  never 
been  any  doubt  about  where  they  stood 
whenever  there  was  the  slightest  doubt  that 
academic  freedom  might  be  jeopardized  on 
otiT  campus  or  to  our  country.  Theirs  has 
been  a  strength  that  has  always  been  strongly 
communicated  to  our  total  academic  com- 
munity. 

A    QOAMXa-CEMTOXT    AT    HOIXB    DAMX 

This  year  I  am  complettog  twenty-flve 
years  at  Notre  Dame  as  a  faculty  member  and 
administrator.  These  years  have  seen  many 
and  profound  changes  at  Notre  Dame  and 
throughout  American  higher  education.  Mort 
of  us  have  been  so  b\»y  looking  forward  that 
we  have  had  all  too  few  occasions  to  1^ 
backward,  even  to  the  fairly  r«:ent  past.  We 
bear  often  that  our  studenU  think  history 
began  yesterday,  and  I  rear  we  sMne times  act 
as  If  they  were  right. 


TBX    MXnCXXJORX    AWAXB    AMD 
ACADEMIC    rXEEOOAC 

The  Alexander  Meiklejohn  Award  for  Aca- 
demic Freedom  calls  our  attention  to  at  least 
two  things:  First,  that  acadMnlc  freedom  la 
by  no  mranfl  a  new  concern  to  hlghar  educa- 
tion   Safeguarding   academic   freedotn    has 
been  a  constant  struggle  to  higher  education 
since  unlversltlee  began  and.  to  the  broader 
sense,  stoce  men  began  to  teach  one  another. 
In  this  connection,  may  I  congratulate  the 
American  AseoeUtton  of  University  Prof e^ 
aore  on  lUi  eternal  vigilance.  I  should  like  to 
aav  anothav  word  Utar  on  the  special  ne^ 
for  that  vlgUance  today.  Secondly,  the  award, 
bv  lU  very  name,  reminds  us  that  American 
higher  education  has  been  blessed  in  Ite  his- 
tory with  a  number  of  educational  glaiita. 
men  of  exceptional  vision,  energy,  and  talent 
to  whom  we  are  all  greatly  todebted.  Alexan- 
der  Meiklejohn   is   tocluded   amoog   them. 
Lawrence  Veysey  In  his  brilliant  »>«*.'*« 
KmermentM     of    the    American     Vnivertlty. 
writes,  "In  1913  Meiklejohn  was  tx.  become 
nresident  of  Amherst  CoUege  and  to  that  role 
mark  out  some  of  the  fundamental  directions 
for  liberal  education  durtog  succeeding  dec- 
ades", (p.  211) 

f^^nwtnr.   VBXHIOM    AND   TBS 

CATBOXJC  uNivKssrrr 
I  note  from  the  list  of  previous  winners  of 
this  award  that  I  am  the  ffrst  repreeentottve 
of  a  CathoUc  university  to  be  so  hcmored.  As 
a  priest  and  theologian,  I  thought  I  might 
say  just  a  word  about  the  ii>eelal  aesjntog 
that  academic  freedom  has  for  us  to  a  Cath- 
oUc unlvMslty.  (Incidentally,  to  ^^^  ^^ 
pubUahed  at  Notre  Dame  a  book  on  this 
precise  subject.  Its  title  Is  Academic  rreeiom 
and  the  Catholic  Vniversity.)  Perhape  be- 
cause erf  certato  historical  mlsunderstand- 
tage  we  to  the  Catholic  universities  particu- 
larty  are  more  sensitive  to  poeslble  Infringe- 


ments on  academic  f  reedran  than  thoee  who 
have  not  shared  the  same  experiences  and 
fought  the  same  batUea. 

AcadenUe  freedom,  like  all  freedom.  Is 
grounded  ultimately  to  the  nature  of  man 
and  of  society  aiul  of  the  development  of 
knowledge  and  toteUlgence.  Man's  greatest 
genius  and  dignity,  as  well  as  his  last  best 
hope,  are  to  his  toteUect  and  to  his  search 
for  truth.  In  an  Imperfect  and  fallible  world, 
man  cannot,  to  fact,  be  man — he  cannot 
be  true  to  himself — unless  he  Is  free  to  fol- 
low any  argument,  any  research,  any  potot 
of  Inquiry,  wherever  It  may  lead,  "niose  to 
the  academy  must  be  free  to  share  their 
convictions  and  responsible  concluslona  with 
their  colleagues  and  students,  to  their  teach- 
ing and  to  their  writing,  without  fear  of 
reprisal. 

Even  If  It  should  want  to,  which,  of 
course.  It  does  not,  the  Church  could  not 
Impose  Its  theological  system  on  anyone.  To 
accept  the  teaching  of  the  Church  Is  a  free 
act  or  It  Is  nothtog  at  an.  There  Is  no  con- 
fUet  l>etween  the  goals  of  the  Church  and 
those  of  the  university.  These  goals  and  ob- 
jectives, to  fact,  complement  one  anothw. 
As  was  pointed  out  by  Vatican  CouncU  II: 
".  .  .  the  Church  recalls  to  the  mind  of  all 
that  culture  miMt  be  made  to  bear  on  the 
Integral  perfection  of  the  human  person, 
and  on  the  good  of  the  community  and  the 
vhole  of  society.  Therefore,  the  humaji  spirit 
must  be  cultivated  to  such  a  way  that  there 
results  a  growth  to  Its  ability  to  wonder,  to 
understand,  to  contemplate,  to  make  per- 
sonal judgments,  and  to  develop  a  religious, 
moral,  and  social  sense."  (The  Documents  of 
Vatican  U.  Walter  M.  Abbott,  General  Editor. 
The  American  Press,   19«6,  p.  266) 

THX  LAlfD   O'LAKKS   STATUCXlfT 

At  the  Close  of  Vatican  CouncU  n.  It 
seemed  Important  to  me — to  another  capac- 
ity as  President  of  the  International  Fed- 
eration of  CathoUc  Universities— to  have 
CathoUc  universities  worldwide  clarify  theU- 
commitment  to  academic  freedom.  We  began 
by  a  meeting  of  North  American  repreeenU- 
tives  at  Notre  Dame's  retreat  to  Northern 
WIsconsto.  This  resulted  to  what  has  come 
to  be  known  as  the  1»«7  Land  ©"Lakes  State- 
ment. May  I  quoto  three  short  passages  from 
that  statement:  _...„- 

•The  Cath«rtlc  university  today  must  be  a 
university  to  the  fuU  modem  sense  of  the 
word  with  a  strong  commitment  to  and 
concern  for  academic  exceUence.  To  perform 
Its  teachtog  and  research  functions  effec- 
tively the  CathoUc  unlveralty  must  have  a 
true  autonomy  and  academic  freedom  to  the 
face  of  authority  of  whatever  kind,  lay  or 
Clerical,  external  to  the  acadenilc  ««>««; 
nlty  Itself.  To  say  this  Is  simply  to  aae«t 
that  institutional  autonomy  •n«l,«*^«°^^ 
freedom  are  essential  conditions  of  life  and 
n^th  and  indeed  of  survival  for  CathoUc 

universities  as  for  aU  unlversiUes."         

"IB  a  CathoUc  imlversity  aU  recogiil2«d 
unlveralty  areas  of  study  are  frankly  and 
fully  accepted  and  Uielr  toternal  a^tonf "J 
affirmed  and  guaranteed.  There  must  be  no 
theological  or  philosophical  l°*eriaUsm;  aU 
iSenSlc    and    dlsdpltoary    meUwds.    and 
methodologlea.  must  be  given  due  l^Jf  orf^ 
respect  However,  there  wUl  necessarUy  result 
from    the    toterdlsclpUnary    discussion*    an 
awareness  Uiat  Uiere  Is  a  P^'^^^^f^^^. 
theological   dimension   to   most  intellectual 
6Uhj«^  When  they  are  pursued  far  enouj^ 
Hence  to  a  CathoUc  tinlverslty  there  will  oe 
ft  special  toterest  in  toterdlsclpUnary  prob- 
lems and  relationships."  „„--,,. 
"The  student  must  come  to  a  l>««»c  under- 
rtandlng  of  the  actual  world  to  ^Jj  ^he 
Sviw  today.  This  means  tiiat  tbe  toteUectxMJ 
campus    of    a    CathoUc    university   has   no 
boundaries  and  no  barriers.  It  draws  knowl- 
edge and  understandtog  from  «»11  *»»•  ^^ 
OcS  of  manktod:   It  explores  the  IM»8^ 
and  achievements  of  the  great  men  «' J'^ 
age:  It  looks  to  the  current  frontiers  or  aa- 
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vandng  knowledge  and  bring*  all  the  result* 
to  t>ear  relevantly  on  man's  life  today.  The 
whole  world  of  knowledge  and  Ideas  must  be 
open  to  the  student;  there  must  be  no  out- 
lawed books  or  subjects.  Thus  the  student 
will  be  able  to  develop  his  own  capabilities 
and  to  fulfill  himself  by  using  the  Intel- 
lectual resources  presented  to  him." 

EIGHTH    CKNSaAI.    CONmZNCX    OW    THX    Htm- 
NATIONAL   ITUaATION    Or   CATHOUC    UNIVEB- 


Concurrently  with  our  Wisconsin  meeting, 
Other  regions  of  the  Federation  met  In  Paris, 
Bogota,  and  Manila,  and  the  following  Sum- 
mer all  together  for  the  Eighth  General  Con- 
ference of  the  PederaUoQ  at  Lovanlum  Uni- 
versity In  Kinshasa,  Congo.  To  give  you  a 
flavor  of  this  meeting,  I  shall  only  cite  one 
paragraph  of  my  Presidential  Address: 

"The  university,  therefore,  is  the  very 
quintessence  of  the  pilgrim  Church  In  the 
intellectual  order,  seelUng  answers  to  ulti- 
mate questions  in  concert  with  men  of  In- 
telligence and  good  will,  drawing  on  all 
knowledges  and  every  way  of  knowing  and, 
especially,  bringing  every  philosophical  and 
theological  Insight  to  bear  upon  the  monu- 
mental task  at  hand,  whatever  the  source 
of  these  insights.  This  is  no  task  for  ama- 
teurs or  dilettantes,  nor  for  second-rate 
scholars  or  institutions  less  than  first  class. 
It  is  not  a  task  that  can  be  done  without 
that  Intellectual  climate  of  freedom  that  Is 
the  essential  atmosphere  of  a  university's 
research  program,  especially  in  theology.  It 
is  not  something  that  can  be  accomplished 
in  the  face  of  arbitrary  controls  from 
outside  the  university's  professional  conunu- 
nlty  of  researchers  and  scholars." 

CONTlNTTINa    FIGHT    FOI    ACADEMIC    rESKSOM 

I  would  like  to  add  to  all  these  fine  words 
that  academic  freedom  does  not  live  by 
rhetoric  alone.  Each  year  brings  its  new 
crisis.  When  the  battle  seems  newly  won, 
hostilities  break  out  on  another  front  It  is 
not  so  much  that  freedom  is  fragile  as  that 
It  must  l>e  won  daily,  and  exercised  dally 
and  responsibly,  by  each  of  as.  Ignazlo  Silon* 
puts  it  well  in  his  book.  Bread  and  Wine: 

"Freedom  is  not  something  you  get  as  a 
preeent.  .  .  .  Tou  can  live  in  a  dlcUtorshlp 
and  be  free — on  one  condition:  that  you 
fight  the  dictatorship.  The  man  who  thinks 
with  his  own  mind  and  keeps  it  uncorrupted 
U  free.  The  man  who  flghU  for  what  he 
tblnka  la  right  U  free.  But  you  can  live  In 
Um  aoBt  democratic  country  on  «»rtb,  and 
tf  you're  laay,  obtuse,  or  servile  within  your- 
self, you're  not  free.  Even  without  any  vio- 
lent coercion,  you're  a  slave.  Tou  can't  beg 
your  freedom  from  someone.  Tou  have  to 
seize  It— everyone  as  much  aa  he  c*n." 

scAancsc  rmnooM  today 
What  Sllone  says  of  a  person  is  also  true 
of  each  Institution.  Which  raises  two  moct 
central  questions  for  each  of  us  and  for  each 
of  our  Institutions  today.  I  do  not  pretend 
to  know  the  full  answers,  but  I  will  poae  the 
questions : 

(1)  Are  we  making  the  best  use  of  our 
academic  freedom  today?  and  (2)  Is  the 
world  aroxind  us  developing  a  climate  in 
which  our  freedom  within  will  be  increas- 
ingly disrespected,  threatened,  diminished, 
and,  if  poaalble,  extinguished  from  without? 
I  believe  that  the  two  questions  are  not  un- 
related. In  fact.  If  we  answer  the  first  ques- 
tion badly,  we  almost  guarantee  a  bad  an- 
swer t«  the  second  question. 

As  to  the  first,  we  need  often  to  be  re- 
minded that  academic  freedom  Is  not  eo 
much  freedom  from  somebodp  or  lometMng, 
as  freedom  to  do  something,  which  raises  the 
whole  question  of  what  universities  should 
be  doing  todfty  with  their  freedom.  Alexander 
Melklejohn  might  come  back  to  haunt  me 
if  I  did  not  Insist  here  that  we  use  our  free- 
dom to  do  something  really  creative  and 
Imaginative  to  reform  and  revlTUy  Ubearal 


education  which  should  be  at  once  the  guar- 
antee and  the  crowning  achievement  of  aca- 
demic freedom.  But  beyond  this  urgent  and 
general  task  that  faces  us.  what  of  the  par- 
ticular use  of  our  freedom  to  view  our  so- 
ciety critically  and  to  exercise  our  best  moral 
Judgment  on  a  whole  host  of  pressing  mod- 
ern topics:  The  sacredness  of  human  life,  the 
dignity  of  man,  human  rights  and  human 
equality,  the  uses  of  science  and  technology, 
war  and  peace,  violence  and  non-violence, 
human  as  well  as  physical  pollution,  the 
quality,  meaning,  condition,  and  effective- 
ness of  academic  life,  academic  commitment, 
academic  protest  or  protestation  or,  at  times, 
posturing  as  we  confront  these  vital  Issues 
which  .sometimes  seem  more  Important  to  our 
students  than  they  do  to  us.  I  am  not  sug- 
gesting the  poUtlzatlon  of  the  university,  but 
as  a  professional  class  of  university  men  and 
women,  do  we  effectively  bring  to  our  times 
the  wisdom,  the  Insight,  the  courage,  and 
the  moral  Judgment  that  should  characterize 
our  profession? 

As  to  the  second  question.  I  would  remind 
you  that  as  recently  as  last  week  a  majority 
of  Americans  in  a  CBS  News  nationwide  poll 
appeared  willing  to  cancel  five  of  the  ten 
guarantees  of  our  Bill  of  Rights.  As  James 
Reston  has  observed,  "The  uses  of  physical 
violence  against  the  people,  property,  and 
institutions  of  the  United  States  In  defiance 
of  the  law  have  created  a  climate  of  fear  in 
the  country,  and  under  the  dominion  of 
fear,  a  great  many  people  now  seem  willing 
to  choose  order  at  the  expense  of  their  lib- 
erties, or  at  least  at  the  expense  of  8omel>ody 
else's  liberties."  (New  Tork  Times,  April  19, 
1970) 

The  times  call  for  vision  and  leadership  to 
an  extraordinary  degree,  and  hope  as  well. 
The  French  have  a  saying  that  "fear  is  a  poor 
counselor."  I  suppose  that  the  obverse  of 
that  is  a  call  to  each  of  us  to  use  our  free- 
dom with  courage  and,  hopefully,  with 
wisdom. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

<Mr.  SCHADESERO  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute. ) 

Mr.  SCHADEBERO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
was  in  my  district  taking  care  of  my 
responsibilities  on  Monday  and  Tuesday 
of  this  week.  While  I  made  arrangements 
before  leaving  Washington  to  have  my 
votes  paired.  I  make  this  statement  for 
the  Rkcoro  to  show  what  my  position 
would  be  on  the  following  roUcalla  had  I 
been  present: 

On  rollcall  No.  91  I  would  have  voted 
"yea." 

On  roUcall  No.  92  I  would  have  voted 
"nay." 

On  rollcall  No.  93  I  would  have  voted 
"nay." 

On  rollcall  No.  95  I  would  have  voted 
"yea." 

On  rollcall  No.  96  I  would  have  voted 
"yea." 

WALKS  FOR  DEVELOPMENT: 
MAY  3,  1970 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
BiKT).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
MiKVA)  Is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased 
to  join  with  several  of  my  colleagues  in 
discussing  the  commendable  efforts  of  the 
American  Freedom  From  Hunger  Foim- 
dation  and  its  young  world  development 
program.  On  May  3.  the  foundation,  a 
nonprofit,     nonsectarian     organization, 


will  sponsor  some  15  hikes  against  himger 
across  the  Nation. 

In  these  walks  for  development,  walk- 
ers will  raise  money  by  soliciting  pledges 
from  sponsors  who  will  pay  a  specified 
amount  for  each  mile  that  the  walker 
covers  in  a  24-mile  course.  Last  year,  the 
walks  netted  $12,000  for  a  nutrition  cen- 
ter In  Honduras  and  various  American 
nutrition  programs.  Part  of  this  year's 
funds  will  be  used  to  build  a  nutritional 
training  center  In  Costa  Rica. 

The  importance  of  the  Walks  for  De- 
velopment, however,  is  not  limited  to 
financial  contributions.  The  effect  of  the 
walks  is  to  quicken  public  awareness  of 
hunger  and  to  stimulate  involvement  in 
antihunger  efforts.  And  as  Members  of 
Congress,  we  all  know  the  vital  role  that 
an  inf  :)i-med,  concerned  public  can  play 
in  advancing  progressive  legislation — 
such  as  that  to  fight  poverty  and 
hunger. 

That  fight  must  be  fought;  10  million 
Americans  continue  to  eat  promises  In- 
stead of  protein.  I  know  that  my  col- 
leagues share  this  great  concern.  Many 
of  you  have  been  witnesses  to  this  con- 
cern by  walking  in  previous  Walks  for 
Development. 

I  am  delighted  that  many  young 
Americans,  such  as  those  in  Young  World 
Development,  have  concluded  that  him- 
ger is  an  international  scandal.  I  am 
heartened  that  they  worry  about  chil- 
dren going  to  bed  himgry.  I  hope  that  we 
can  join  them  as  an  "ageless"  new  gen- 
eration, dedicated  to  the  task  of  com- 
pletely eradicating  the  scourge  of  tor- 
tured, hungry  people  in  our  Nation  and 
all  nations,  and  dedicated  to  the  prop- 
osition that  the  most  basic  human  need 
must  be  fulfilled  as  the  most  basic  hu- 
man right. 

On  May  3.  thousands  will  walk  against 
hunger  and  for  humanity.  They  will 
march  against  malnutrition  and  for 
humanity.  Let  us  join  them  and  in  so 
doing,  affirm  that  we  can  Indeed  be  a 
compassionate   people. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  5 
years  ago  the  Congress  enacted  the  Pood 
Stamp  Act  and  established  a  policy,  "to 
safeguard  the  health  and  well-being  of 
the  Nation's  population  and  raise  the 
levd  of  nutrition  among  low-Income 
households."  This  commitment  was  re- 
affirmed 1  year  ago  by  the  President 
when  he  declared  that  the  "moment  is 
at  hand  to  put  an  end  to  hunger  In 
America  Itself  for  all  time." 

A  review  of  our  food  programs  and  an 
Inquiry  into  the  plight  of  the  poor  finds 
our  efforts  inadequate  and  our  policies 
unfulfilled. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  esti- 
mates that  only  5.4  million  poor  will  be 
participating  in  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram by  June  of  this  year.  At  the  same 
time,  the  Manpower  Report  of  the  Pres- 
ident in  January  1969  estimated  that 
there  are  11  million  chronically  poor 
peoi^e.  These  smd  countless  other  statis- 
tics which  estimate  as  many  as  15  to  20 
million  poor,  indicate  that  the  food  pro- 
grams have  fallen  far  short  of  Uieir 
declared  goal.  For  example,  the  National 
Council  on  Hunger  and  Malnutrition  in 
the  United  States  estimates  that  "the 
average  participation  rate  of  poor  pe<^le 
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in  food  stamp  programs  in  the  50  States 
is  21.6  percent." 

This  week.  AprU  27,  Dr.  Arnold  Schaf- 
fer  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  reported  to  the  Senate 
Select  Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Hu- 
man Needs  the  data  from  the  first  two 
States  to  a  10-State  study  analyzing  the 
nutritional  status  of  the  lower  quartile 
income  areas  In  those  States  that  the 
data  Indicated  widespread  malnutrition 
as  signified  by  growth  retardation, 
anemia,  and  unacceptable  levels  of 
serum  albumin,  vitamin  A,  vitamin  C, 
and  riboflavin.  These  data  reveal  that 
30  to  81  percent  of  all  daily  diets  were 
low  in  iron,  26  to  63  percent  were  low  in 
vitamin  A,  and  27  to  56  percent  low  in 
vitamin  C.  Low  daily  thiamine,  ribo- 
flavin, and  protein  Intakes  were  found  in 
up  to  44,  32,  and  54  percent  respectively, 
in  certain  age  groups. 

Consistently,  anemia  was  one  of  the 
major  problems  encountered  in  the  na- 
tional survey.  But,  "the  subgroup  whose 
diets  appeared  to  be  most  Inadequate 
were  Infants."  Seventy-five  of  them  in 
one  State  and  78  percent  in  the  other 
consumed  diets  which  contained  less 
than  70  percent  of  the  recommended  in- 
take. 

An  analysis  of  vitamin  A  deficiency 
produced  similar  findings.  "The  most 
striking  findings  were  in  children  and 
adolescents."  In  one  of  the  States  studied, 
over  60  percent  of  these  age  groups  had 
unacceptable  levels. 

Unafcceptable  amounts  of  the  serum 
levels  of  vitamin  C  were,  "most  evident  in 
children  36  months  and  younger."  When 
thiamine  levels  fell  short  of  the  stand- 
ards, "this  highest  prevalence  were  clus- 
tered In  the  individuals  10  to  16  years  of 
age."  Finally,  in  the  analysis  of  ribo- 
flavin, "the  highest  percent  of  subjects 
consuming  diets  containing  less  than  70 
percent  of  the  standard  were  individuals 
60  years  of  age  and  over  with  adolescents 
having  the  next  highest  prevalence 
rates." 

I  am  shaken  by  these  reports  and 
awakened  by  such  testimony.  Five  years 
ago  we  In  the  Congress  made  a  commit- 
ment to  insure  adequate  nourishment  for 
every  American.  Recent  USDA  reports 
and  Dr.  Arnold  Schaffer's  research  makes 
It  clear  that  our  past  and  present  efforts 
are  failing.  I  believe  our  assumpttons 
have  been  wrong  for  we  assimied  that  if 
programs  were  created  which  furnished 
food  stamps  or  commodities,  the  needy 
would  automatically  come  to  the  sources 
of  supply  and  take  advantage  of  the  pro- 
grams. We  did  not  realize  5  years  ago 
that  so  many  Americans  had  no  cash 
money  at  all  and  hence,  could  not  afford 
to  pay  even  the  smallest  amount  for 
stamps.  We  did  not  realize  that  adminis- 
trative regulations  developed  by  our  food 
programs  would  become  so  restrictive. 
We  did  not  appreciate  the  fact  that  so 
many  school  systems  had  no  cafeteria  or 
food  services  and  hence  could  not  par- 
ticipate in  the  free  lunch  program. 

Now  we  know.  A  nation  with  the  re- 
sources and  technical  ability  so  dra- 
matically demonstrated  in  space  can,  I 
am  sure,  design  a  better  program  or 
method  to  adequately  feed  our  citizens. 

We  can  begin  by  pravlding  for  pro- 
grams that  allow  fuller  participation. 


This  means  taking  care  of  the  "over  9.3 
million  pupils  who  lack  lunch  service" — 
USDA  estimate.  It  means  putting  food 
programs  in  almost  30  percent  of  the 
schools  which  do  not  have  lunch  serv- 
ices. Most  of  these  schools  cannot  afford 
the  facilities — yet  the  current  adminis- 
tration request  for  nonfood  funds  calls 
for  a  reduction  of  over  $2  million.  But  it 
also  requires  that  when  services  are 
available,  participation  be  possible.  Pres- 
ently, only  39.4  percent  of  the  children 
in  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
participate.  In  many  cases,  special  at- 
tention will  have  to  be  directed  to  those 
students  unable  to  purchase  a  lunch. 
H.R.  515.  as  amended  in  the  Senate,  does 
much  to  facilitate  these  changes. 

Also,  food  stamp  legislation  which  in- 
corporates rather  than  restricts,  which 
is  concerned  with  participation  and  nu- 
trition, as  opposed  to  eligibility  and  pos- 
sible violation,  will  do  much  to  fulfill  our 
promises  and  feed  our  children. 

There  are  no  lingering  doubts  about 
the  seriousness  of  the  condition  of  mil- 
lions in  this  Nation.  We  have  all  the 
facts  Illustrating  both  the  need  and  the 
faUure  of  our  present  efforts.  It  Is  now 
time  to  correct  the  errors  in  past  pro- 
grams and  take  new  initiative  to  provide 
the  most  needy  with  at  least  the  bare 
essentials  of  life. 

Mr.  OUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  join  in  commending  the  walks  spon- 
sored by  the  American  Freedom  From 
Hunger  Foundation  to  focus  public  at- 
tention on  the  problem  of  hunger  and 
to  raise  money  for  self-help  projects  to 
fight  it.  The  next  series  of  hikes  will  be 
held  on  May  3  to  raise  funds  for  a  nu- 
tritional training  center  in  Costa  Rica 
and  a  day-care  center  in  Oxon  Hill,  Md. 

The  days  are  gone  when  Americans 
could  deny  that  malnutrition  amd  plain 
hunger  afflict  many  citizens  of  the  rich- 
est country  in  the  world.  The  plight  of 
the  invisible  poor  has  been  highlighted 
by  journalists,  doctors,  and  congres- 
sional committees.  I  have  seen  it  myself. 
Even  though  the  suburbs  of  the  Eighth 
EHstrlct  of  Maryland  are  among  the  most 
prosperous  in  the  Nation,  we  have  pock- 
ets of  poverty  and  a  real  need  for  pro- 
grams such  as  free  school  lunches.  Chil- 
dren who  are  hungry  cannot  concentrate 
on  schoolwork.  Children  who  are 
chronically  hmigry  may  be  so  stunted 
in  their  mental  and  physical  growth 
that  they  can  never  hope  to  earn  an  ade- 
quate income  and  leave  the  ranks  of 
the  poor.  Hunger  must  be  eliminated  if 
we  are  ever  to  break  the  cycle  of  pov- 
erty. 

The  report  of  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  Income  Maintenance  Pro- 
grams pointed  out  that  despite  the  con- 
siderable ingenuity  of  poor  women  in 
stretching  meager  funds,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture's  1965  food  con- 
sumption surrey  showed  that  63  percent 
of  households  with  Incomes  \mder  $3,000 
had  Inadequate  diets.  I  strongly  sup- 
ported the  President's  Family  Assistance 
program  because  it  will  begin  to  provide 
a  basic  Income,  plus  food  stamps,  for 
needy  and  hungry  families.  To  this  must 
be  added  the  kind  of  self-help  programs 
undertaken  with  the  proceeds  from  the 
hikes  we  commend  today. 

In  addition  to  providing  income  and 


food  to  the  poor,  we  need  to  make  avail- 
able more  training  in  nutrition  and  con- 
sumer education,  and  more  cooperatives 
and  rural  credit  programs  to  help  the 
poor  to  emerge  from  chronic  poverty.  I 
salute  the  American  Freedom  Prom  Him- 
ger Foundation  for  its  work  in  estab- 
lishing such  programs,  both  in  this 
coimtry  and  abroad. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  lovely 
September  day  in  1968 1  participated  in  a 
unique  and  rewarding  experience.  I  had 
the  opportunity  to  join  with  dozens  of 
fascinating  people  in  a  hike  against  hun- 
ger. Each  of  us  were  sponsored  by  a  con- 
cerned businessman  or  group  who 
contributed  a  specific  amount  of  money 
to  the  Freedom  From  Hunger  Founda- 
tion for  each  mile  we  hiked. 

Perhaps  some  cynic  might  ask  why  go 
through  the  motions  of  staging  a  hike  in 
order  to  obtain  contributions  for  a  pro- 
gram whose  worthy  purpose  is  so  clearly 
evident.  Anyone  asking  the  question 
misses  the  point  of  the  walk.  For  the 
most  part  those  concerned  enough  would 
contribute  without  an  effort  that  pays  by 
the  mile.  The  hike  does  something  else — 
something  more  important.  It  focuses  the 
attention  of  the  community  on  the  plight 
of  those  people  assisted  by  the  Freedom 
From  Hunger  Foundation.  It  provides  a 
needed  forum.  It  serves  as  a  poignant  re- 
minder that  people  are  starving.  The 
walk  also  reminds  us  that  everyone  more 
fortunate  can  help. 

It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  associate 
myself  with  the  special  order  of  the 
honorable  and  distinguished  genUemen 
from  Illinois.  He  is  performing  an  im- 
ix>rtant  service  by  ^ving  the  planned. 
May  3  "hike  against  hunger"  a  fonmi  in 
the  House.  I  would  certainly  encourage 
any  of  my  colleagues  who  have  the  time 
to  participate  in  one  of  the  hikes.  Not 
only  is  such  an  experience  healthy — it  is 
personally  rewarding. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  subject  of  my 
special  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentieman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MAFIA  INVASION  OF  BUSINESS 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  (Mr.  Porr)  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  informa- 
tive article  dealing  with  the  invEtsicm  of 
legitimate  businesses  by  the  Mafia  has 
appeared  In  the  March-April  1970  issue 
of  the  Harvard  Business  Review.  The  ar- 
ticle by  Mr.  Charles  Qrutzner,  a  reporter 
for  the  New  York  Times,  reveals  how 
insidious  are  the  methods  which  the 
Mafia  employs  to  infiltrate  the  business 
community.  Examples  as  blatant  as  mur- 
der and  threats  of  physical  harm  and  as 
sophisticated  as  corporate  mergers  and 
acquisition  of  businesses  by  holding  com- 
panies are  listed  as  the  devices  through 
which  the  aamdieate  has  obtained  eon- 
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trol  of  economic  units  within  our  society 
to  the  detriment  of  other  owners,  credi- 
tors, customers,  and  the  public  generally. 
The  author  urges  owners  and  msmagers 
to  be  alert  for  Indications  of  Mafia  in- 
filtration and  to  take  positive,  immediate 
steps  to  bring  such  infiltration  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  proper  authorities  and 
their  businesses'  trade  associations. 

An  alert  business  community  is,  of 
course,  a  great  asset  In  the  monumental 
struggle  agadnst  the  forces  of  organized 
crime  in  business.  We  Members  of  the 
Congress  must,  however,  insiure  that  the 
Federal  Government  does  its  share.  There 
is  at  the  present  time  before  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  S.  30  of  which  title 
IX  is  designed  s[>ecifically  to  limit  and, 
hopefully,  eradicate  the  dominance  of 
businesses  by  the  ftunilies  of  the  Mafia. 
Title  IX  prohibits  the  use  of  funds  de- 
rived from  racleteering  activity  to  estab- 
lish or  acquire  interest  in  an  enterprise 
in  interstate  commerce.  In  addition,  it 
forbids  acquisition  of  businesses  In  inter- 
state commerce  through  patterns  of 
racketeering  iu:tivity  and  proscribes  in- 
terstate business  operations  through 
patterns  of  such  racketeering  activity. 
Fine.  Imprisonment,  and  forfeiture  pro- 
visions give  title  IX  adequate  strength  to 
severely  Impair  Mafia  infiltration  of  busi- 
ness operations. 

Hearings  have  now  been  scheduled  on 
S.  30,  and  I  am  confident  that  we  should 
be  able  to  process  this  vitally  needed 
legislation  both  fairly  and  expeditiously. 
I  know  that  the  passage  of  title  IX — 
along  with  the  other  provisions  of  the 
bill— .will  give  the  Qovemment  invalu- 
able new  weapons  In  the  fight  against  the 
Invasion  of  our  business  institutions  by 
the  Mafia  and  will  Insure  that  the  Qov- 
emment is  carrying  its  share  of  the  load 
in  the  fight  against  organized  crime. 

Mr.  ^Teaker.  I  include  the  text  of  Mr. 
Onitzner's  article  in  the  Rxcord  at  this 
point: 
How  TO  Lock  Oxrr  thx  IIatia:  llANACiicxirr 

Cam  Plat  a  Lkascmo  Rols  in  CouirmuNO 

TKK     AI.AKMINC     iNCSKAia     Df     iMnLTVATION 
IMTO  RXTTrrABLX  CoMTAinsa 

(By  CharlM  OrutzD«r) 


In  this  article  an  expert  on  organised  crime 
ta  the  United  States  looks  at  his  subject  from 
the  partlculsir  viewpoint  of  business  execu- 
tives. Uslrtg  Actusl  examples  from  recent 
years  snd  drawing  frequently  on  his  own 
firsthand  knowledge  of  cases,  be  show*  how 
buslneaamen  are  victimised  by  organized 
erlme.  what  kinds  of  ruses  and  machinations 
are  used  by  the  underworld,  and  how  the 
typical  businessman's  attempts  to  extricate 
himself  get  blm  Into  deeper  trouble  still. 
Tlien  he  looks  at  the  question  of  how  an 
eoBecutlTe  can  detect  Inroads  Into  his  com- 
pany by  organlaed  crUna,  and  what  counter- 
aetloii  be  should  take.  Predictions  are  also 
made  of  likely  future  "growth  industries" 
for  underworld  organizations. 

For  the  past  sU  years  Mr.  Orutxner  has 
been  writing  about  the  activities  of  organlaed 
crime  for  The  New  York  Times.  A  veteran 
newapapmnan.  be  has  received  a  number  of 
awards  for  excellence  In  reporting. 

The  suoceas  of  organlaed  crime  Is  no  longer 
news  to  bualneas  leaden.  It  has  been  well 
publldaed  In  The  New  York  Time*.  The  WaU 
Street  Journal.  Life,  and  many  other  peri- 
odicals. NeTertheless,  well-lntenUoned  busi- 
nessmen continue  to  play  Into  the  hands  of 
underworld  organlaatlons.  Judging  from  re- 
ports, they  are  vletlmlaed  almast  ■■  eaaUy 


now  as  they  ever  were.  Unwittingly,  many 
often  seem  to  act  like  passive  allies  of  crim- 
inal organizations:  and  when  they  are  duped 
Into  that  rote  and  finally  wake  up  to  the  fact, 
they  don't  seem  to  know  what  to  do  to  ex- 
tricate themselves.  Other  businessmen  are 
really  victims  of  their  own  greed:  they  be- 
come Involved  with  organized  crime  In  the 
hope  of  gaining  an  advnatage  or  turning  a 
profit. 

Theee  statements  are  not  limited  to  the 
proprietors  of  grocery  stores,  laundries,  ap- 
pliance outlets,  and  other  small  businesses. 
They  apply  to  the  top  executives  of  prosper- 
ous, respectable,  well-established  corpora- 
tions of  all  sizes  and  in  many  industries.  This 
Is  one  of  the  facts  which  I,  along  with  other 
reporters  and  many  law  enforcement  offi- 
cials, find  most  alarming.  What  I  ahall  try 
to  do  in  this  article,  therefore.  Is  to  help 
business  leaders  to  understand  the  nature  of 
the  problem,  and  to  show  them  that  there 
are  countersteps  they  can  take  which  are 
relatively  simple,  direct,  and  elTectlve — with- 
out Jeopardizing  their  own  safety  or  that  of 
their  famlUes. 

To  begin,  let  us  examine  the  nature  of 
organized  crime  and  how  it  Infiltrates  legiti- 
mate business,  focusing  on  the  facts  and 
aspects  that  are  Important  for  effective 
counteraction   purposes. 

BOLB  or  "siLsirr  MAJoarrr" 

Despite  the  efforts  of  law  enforcement 
agencies  and  such  business  organizations  as 
the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  National 
Industrial  Conference  Board,  and  others,  the 
flood  of  underworld  money,  muscle,  and 
managerial  activity  seems  to  be  spreading 
faster  than  it  can  be  drained  off.  A  large 
part  of  the  explanation  Is  businessmen's  re- 
luctance, for  one  reason  or  another,  to  turn 
over  to  official  Investigators  and  prosecutors 
their  specific  suspicions  and  evidence  of 
infiltrative  attempts.  The  reticence  of  this 
"silent  majority"  has  made  matters  far  eas- 
ier for  the  underworld — and  far  more  diffi- 
cult for  legitimate  business. 

GOLomtcsa  lknos  a  hand 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to  illustrate  the  role 
played  all  too  often  by  uncommunicative 
businessmen  Is  to  take  an  actual  example 
from  recent  ex[>ertence: 

The  Progressive  Drug  Company  In  New 
Tork,  a  respectable  family  enterprise  that 
prospered  Into  a  tlO  mlUlon-a-y«ar  whole- 
sale business,  was  sold  after  the  founder's 
death  to  the  Pawnee  Drug  Company.  Strange 
things  began  to  happen.  As  the  State  In- 
vestigation Commission  found  out  later. 
Twentieth  Century  Industries,  a  giant  con- 
glomerate whose  top  officers  had  dealings 
with  Identified  members  of  the  Kafla,  bad 
created  Pawnee  for  the  sole  purpose  of  ac- 
quiring Progressive.  Under  the  new  owner- 
ship. Prngrseslve  was  milked  dry  for  the 
benefit  of  underworld  figures  and  other 
subaldlarlee  of  Twentieth  Century  Indus- 
tries. It  went  into  bankruptcy  with  losses 
to  creditors. 

The  weird  sequence  of  events  in  the  rape 
of  the  Progressive  Drug  Company  begin  with 
a  switch  in  the  company's  labor  contract, 
which  had  been  with  a  reputable  AFI#-CIO 
union,  to  a  local  of  the  unaffiliated  Team- 
sters Union.  The  ploy,  listed  in  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce's  Detktook  <m  Organized 
Crime  <  as  a  telltale  indicator  of  poeslMe 
hanky-panky,  went  apparently  unnoticed  by 
Benjamin  Ooldflnger,  who  had  been  a  vice 
president  of  Progreaalve  and  whom  the  new 
owners  kept  in  the  same  post  after  the  sale. 

Ooldflnger  was  directed  by  one  of  his  new 
bosses  to  put  one  Domlnlck  (Nicky)  Bando 
on  the  payroll  at  tlSO  as  a  guard  at  the 
company's  warehouse  In  the  Bronx,  and  to 
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hand  to  Bando  an  additional  $100  In  cash 
each  week  "to  Insure  labor  peace."  Testifying 
as  a  subpoenaed  witness  before  the  State 
Investigation  Coounlsaion  after  the  t>ank- 
ruptcy,  Goldflnger  swore  be  had  been  ignor- 
ant that  Bando  was  an  ex-convict  and  an 
associate  of  Maflosl.  Bando's  record  showed 
prison  terms  for  dealing  In  narcotics  and 
for  the  acid  blinding  of  Victor  RIesel,  the 
Journalist  who  had  exposed  the  labor  rack- 
eteering of   John    (Johnny   Dlo)    Dioguardl. 

It  developed  that  Ooldflnger  had  also  made 
cash  payments  In  amounts  of  SlOO  to  t200 
at  a  time  to  a  man  be  said  be  knew  only  as 
"Abe,"  who  was  neither  an  employee  nor  a 
creditor  of  Progressive  but  who  was  con- 
nected with  another  subsidiary  of  Twen- 
tieth Century  Industries.  There  were  other 
payments  that  Ooldflnger  knew  were,  to  use 
the  kindest  word,  "irregular — •13,405  to  an 
affiliate  company  for  "merchandise"  never 
delivered,  and  Sa.OOO  to  the  comptroUer  of 
another  affiliate  firm  for  nonexistent  "serv- 
ices rendered." 

Ooldflnger,  a  slightly  built  man  who  had 
receding  gray  hair  and  who  wore  glasses, 
was  unable  to  hide  from  himself  the  obvious 
illegality  of  these  and  other  transactions. 
Although  be  kept  silent  until  the  State  In- 
vestigation Commission  people  called  him 
in  (too  late  to  save  the  company  and  its 
creditors) ,  he  was  keeping  a  private  Journal 
in  which  he  listed  the  cash  payments  against 
a  posalble  day  of  reckoning.  The  Commission 
Induced  him  to  testify  at  open  hearings  in 
1060  after  giving  blm  immunity  from  proee- 
cutlon.  Other  witnesses,  from  ex-convict 
Bando  to  Martin  Ooldman.  Vice  President  of 
Twentieth  Century  (which  controls  or  has 
interests  In  mining,  drug,  soft  drink,  and 
plastic  companies)  invoked  the  Fifth 
Amendment  against  self-incrimination  In  re- 
fusing to  answer  questions  at  the  hearings. 

aBsin.TS  or  exticencx 

The  Progressive  Drug  case  was  one  of  more 
than  a  dozen  in  different  industries  laid  bare 
by  the  Commission  in  seven  days  of  public 
bearings  In  New  Tork  City.  Bach  case  made 
clear  one  or  another  of  the  ways  In  which 
organized  crime  gains  an  interest  or  com- 
plete domination  of  a  hitherto  legitimate 
business  and  either  operates  It  In  unlawful 
or  unethical  ways  to  increase  Its  profits  and 
destroy  competitors,  or  else  bankrupts  the 
captive  company  by  siphoning  off  its  assets. 
The  perpetrators  were  found  to  be  at  work 
In  the  areas  of  banking,  insurance,  reetau- 
rants,  bagel  baking,  butcher  knife  grinding, 
trucking,  kosher  meat,  supermarket*,  and 
plastics. 

In  not  a  single  case  did  the  legi  timet* 
entrepreneur  who  was  the  target  of  the  U- 
legal  maneuver  step  forward  to  inform  fed- 
eral or  local  law  enforcentent  agencies  of  the 
obvious  evidence.  Such  early  information, 
along  with  a  willingness  to  testify,  could 
have  thrown  the  lnvasl<Hi  strategy  off  bal- 
ance, saved  many  businesses  from  ruin. 
averted  puffed-up  costs  for  legitimate  com- 
petitors and  Inflated  prices  for  consumers, 
and  transferred  some  of  the  underworld 
agents  from  executive  offices  to  prison  cells. 

Of  course,  some  of  the  Invaders  have  gone 
to  prison,  along  with  the  busiuessmen  and 
pubUc  officials  they  corrupted.  There  have 
been  convictions  for  fraud,  labor  racketeer- 
ing. Income  tax  evasion,  extortion,  larceny, 
perjury,  conaplracy,  and  other  specific  crimes 
connected  with  business  take-overs.  But 
these  convictions  represent  only  a  fraction  of 
the  oases  known  to  enforcement  officials.  An 
even  larger  number  of  flagrant  ca»es  of  un- 
derworld infiltration  gather  dtut  in  prosecu- 
tors' files,  often  until  sUtutes  of  limitation 
wash  them  out,  while  mvestlgators  search 
desperately  for  witnesses  whose  testimony  la 
essential  for  a  court  case. 

The  public.  Including  buslneaamen,  fre- 
quently wonders  why  disclosures  by  Coo- 
grssslnnsl  committees  and  state  Inveatlga- 
Uon  commissions  ot  dearly  Illegal  actlvltlaa 
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fall  so  many  times  to  result  In  criminal  pros- 
ecution. The  answer  Is  simple.  It  Is  one  thing 
to  produce  the  teetlmcmy  3f  mveatlgaton 
and  subpoenaed  books,  records,  and  hank 
accounts  at  public  hearings,  with  the  pubUo 
drawing  Its  conclusions  from  the  repetitive 
invoking  of  the  Fifth  Amendment  by  the 
principals.  But  it  Is  an  altogether  different 
thing  to  get  people  Involved  In  or  Innocently 
affected  by  the  criminal  acts  to  mount  the 
wltnees  stand  in  a  courtroom  and  give  the 
kind  of  testimony  required  for  conviction. 
Some  of  the  Information  about  the  infil- 
tration of  legitimate  business  has  resulted 
from  routine  surveillance  of  known  members 
of  the  criminal  organization,  some  from  tedi- 
ous checking  of  corporate  records,  some  from 
wiretaps  and  electronic  bugs,  some  from  un- 
derworld Informers.  But  almost  none  has  been 
supplied  voluntarily  to  official  agencies  by 
legitimate  businessmen  who  became  unwill- 
ing or  willing  associates  of  criminals. 

MASKS  or  THX  KATIOSI 

How  do  the  leaders  of  "America's  number- 
one  growth  Industry,"  as  It  has  been  called. 
get  Inside  legitimate  businesses?  (See  the 
ruled  Insert  on  page  4fi  for  details  on  the 
extent  of  organized  crime.)  In  answering 
this  question,  which  has  an  obvious  bearing 
on  the  strategy  of  counteraction  by  legiti- 
mate oompanlee.  it  would  be  well  to  keep 
in  mind  the  two  principal  motives  of  the 
underworld's  "top  management": 

1.  It  wants  to  put  the  profits  of  its  Illegal 
enterprises  to  work  earning  more  money.  The 
huge  take  from  gambling  and  loan  sharking, 
for  instance,  cries  for  reinvestment  in  other 
ventures.  This  need  Is  so  pressing  that  every 
major  Mafia  borgata  has  its  own  "money 
mover" — a  member  or  associate  whoee  func- 
tion It  Is  to  find  the  weak  or  erllllng  spots 
In  the  business  community  where  the  Ill- 
gotten  gains  can  be  used  as  seeds  for  further 
profits. 

The  Idea  of  unemployed  capital  Is  as  re- 
pugnant to  the  bosses  of  organized  crime 
as  It  Is  to  any  banker  or  captain  of  legiti- 
mate Industry.  And  the  Infusion  of  tainted 
capital  Into  the  nation's  business  and  In- 
dustrial fabric  requires  an  underworld  orga- 
nlzaUon  and  highly  skilled  "money  movers." 
The  difficulty  of  such  reinvestment  without 
a  coordinated  organization  Is  Illustrated  In 
the  sad  plight  of  "Newsboy"  Morlarity.  a 
highly  successful,  blgtlme  numbers-game  oi>- 
erator  In  Jersey  City  who  remained  Inde- 
pendent of  the  criminal  syndicate.  Without 
a  "money  mover"  to  handle  his  surplus  from 
gambling,  Morlarity  couldnt  put  his  profits 
to  work  as  fast  as  they  rolled  in.  The  police 
eventually  found  $2,500,000  In  cash  stashed 
away  In  the  trunk  of  a  car  he  kept  In  his 
garage.  The  government  got  most  of  It  for 
income  taxee  and  penalties. 

The  No.  1  "money  mover"  for  organlaed 
crime  Is  Meyer  Lansky  (Maler  Suchowljan- 
■ky) ,  a  hoodlum  who  got  his  start  breaking 
heads  in  the  wars  between  garment  sweat- 
shop boeses  and  union  organizers,  and  gradu- 
ated to  rum-running,  where  he  became  an 
associate  of  the  Mafia  bosses  of  organlaed 
crime  and  showed  a  genius  in  handling  their 
financial  Investments  here  and  abroad. 
Lansky's  pubUc  boast  Is  "We're  bigger  than 
U.S.  steel." 

2.  Many  underworld  leaders  want  to  seed 
legitimate  businesses  with  the  profits  from 
criminal  rackets  in  order  to  provide  a  visible 
source  of  earned  Income.  Their  principal 
channels  of  wealth  renuiln  underground.  In- 
come from  reputable  corporations  provides  a 
basis  for  income  tax  filings,  however  false 
in  terms  of  total  Income,  as  well  as  a  veneer 
of  respectability. 

TOM  HOOD  aaxAaiTAira 

Like  guerrilla  campaigners  In  other  fields, 
the  agents  of  organized  crime  Infiltrate  their 
target  areas  along  devious  trallwaya  where 
possible.  In  the  giUse  of  labor  relations  con- 
sultants, they  enUce  businessmen  who  are 


willing  to  pay  a  price  for  substandard  labor 
contracU  Into  making  deals  with  labor  rack- 
eteers. Or  they  offer  to  supply  merchandise 
at  prices  so  far  below  market  quotations  that 
only  a  merchant  blinded  by  avarice  doesnt 
spot  It  as  stolen  goods  or  sequestered  stock 
from  a  fraudulent  bankruptcy. 

Once  a  businessman  has  compromised 
himself  with  the  underworld,  he  Is  vulner- 
able to  further  advances.  These  may  take  the 
form  of  a  suggestion  that  the  labor  con- 
sultant, the  phony  union  leader,  or  the  cut- 
rate  supplier  has  a  friend  with  some  Idle 
funds  he  would  like  to  Invest  in  the  business. 
Or  the  seducer  may  suggest  making  a  loan 
to  expand  the  business  or  to  handle  an 
Influx  of  new  business  which  be  can  guaran- 
tee. To  illustrate : 

A  supplier  promised  a  meat  purveyor  that 
he  could  get  for  him,  practically  overnight, 
the  business  of  the  city's  major  restaurants 
and  hotels.  "There  was  strong  hint  that  the 
restaurants  and  hotels  wotild  change  pur- 
veyors because  they  did  what  'a  powerful 
guy'  told  them  to  do,"  said  a  federal  prose- 
cutor who  eventiially  sent  the  businessman 
and  his  Mafia  associates  to  prison  for  bank- 
ruptcy fraud.  "The  businessman  wasnt  so 
diunb  as  not  to  realize  that  the  promise 
Involved  coercion  of  the  hotels  and  restau- 
rants. No,  he  wasn't  dumb  that  way.  He 
was  Just  greedy  dumb." 

The  loan-shark  approach  Is  used  to  entrap 
hard-pressed  businessmen  who  would  not 
otherwise  have  any  dealings  with  racketeers. 
This  Is  widely  employed  In  industries  like 
garment  manufacturing  where  competition 
among  small  entrepreneurs  produces  a  rags- 
or-riches  business  climate.  Because  of  the 
high  business  mortality,  garment  makers 
often  find  It  dlfflc\ilt  to  get  bank  credit  for 
the  capital  they  need  each  season  to  try 
their  luck  with  a  new  fashion  line.  They 
borrow  from  usurers,  confident  that  their 
line  will  become  a  pt^ular  succsess  and 
that  they  will  be  able  to  repay  the  loan  with 
exorbitant  interest  and  still  come  out  ahead. 
But  if  the  season  Isnt  a  smashing  success 
and  the  businessman  Is  unable  to  meet  his 
obligation  to  the  loan  shark,  the  racketeers 
settle  for  a  partnership — and  then  they  are 
on  their  way. 

Contrary  to  a  popular  Impression,  the  fore- 
going approach  Is  not  limited  to  high-risk 
industries.  The  loan  sharks  and  their  imder- 
world  bosses  like  nothing  better  than  to  hook 
onto  a  substantial,  long-established  business 
whoee  owners  may  be  hard  up  for  ready  cash 
to  ride  out  a  temporary  emergency.  The  New 
York  State  Investigation  Commission  learned 
that  certain  bank  employees  were  tipping  off 
Mafia  money  men  whenever  a  business  cus- 
tomer had  exhausted  his  line  of  credit  and 
was  unable  to  get  further  conventional 
financing. 

Sometimes,  as  Indicated  earlier,  business 
executives  take  a  more  active  role  In  be- 
coming associated  with  the  Mafia.  Once  again, 
though,  an  apparently  simple  liaison  may 
lead  to  an  unintended  result  for  the  com- 
pany: 

A  large  Detroit  corporation  was  willing  to 
do  buamess  with  the  local  Mafia  to  get  a 
mortgage  loan  from  a  teamster  union  pen- 
sion fund.  As  a  consequence  it  foimd  Itself 
In  the  middle  of  a  dispute  between  two  crim- 
inal groups.  The  strange  Involvement  came 
to  light  with  the  Indictment  of  13  men,  10  of 
them  identified  by  the  government  as  Mafloel, 
on  charges  of  conspiring  to  pay  kickbacks  to 
a  pension  fund  officer.  The  defendants  are 
awaiting  trial  in  federal  court. 

The  Mld-Clty  DeveKqunent  Company  of 
Detroit,  according  to  the  government,  needed 
a  large  loan  to  buy  an  Industrial  building 
complex  In  Warren,  Michigan  In  1964.  Man- 
agement sought  help  from  Domlnlck  Corrado 
of  Grease  Pomt  Park,  a  top  Mafia  figure  in 
the  Detroit  area.  Samuel  Marroeo.  a  public 
relations  man  in  Warren,  who  is  also  under 
Indictment  now,  was  drawn  Into  the  orbit 


of  the  scheme  and  became  Instrumental  In 
getting  a  mortgage  loan  of  $1,060,000  from 
the  Teamsters  Central  States  Southeast  and 
Southwest  Areas  Funds. 

Later,  according  to  the  government,  Mid- 
City  Development  sought  Mafia  help  to  ob- 
tain an  additional  loan,  that  one  for  $300,000. 
but  there  was  some  bickering  with  the  De- 
troit Mafia  over  terms.  The  company  allegedly 
tried  then  to  make  a  deal  for  mortgage 
money  through  James  Plumeri,  a  captain  In 
the  New  York  Mafia  family  of  the  late  Thomas 
Lueheee.  This  led  to  a  dispute  between  the 
Detroit  and  New  York  Mafia  groups. 

The  Mafia's  nine-man  national  commis- 
sion, known  as  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
Underworld,  ruled  that  the  dispute  shotild  be 
settled  on  neutral  ground  by  a  neutral  ref- 
eree. Frank  Amato,  76-year-old  alleged  Mafia 
boss  of  southwest  Pennsylvania,  sat  In  Judg- 
ment at  a  hearing  In  a  Pittsburgh  suburb, 
according  to  federal  Investigators,  and  made 
this  decision:  Detroit  having  priority  on  the 
local  deal,  would  handle  the  entire  matter; 
after  the  loan  was  received  by  Mld-Clty  De- 
velopment, the  New  York  Mafia  would  get  a 
cut  of  the  take.  The  Indictment  allege*  that 
an  lUegal  kickback  of  $5,000  was  paid  to 
David  Wenger,  a  certified  public  accoxmtant 
and  auditor  of  the  teamster  pension  fund,  to 
influence  his  decision  on  the  mortgage  appli- 
cation. The  $200,000  loan  never  materlalUuM 
from  the  pension  fund  despite  the  alleged 
conspiracy  and  kickback  payment,  according 
to  the  government. 

CORPOaATC  CAHOOTS 

Organized  crime  uses  some  of  It*  Illegal 
profits  to  set  up  Its  own  companies,  usually 
under  false  fronts  or  proxies.  What  appears 
to  be  a  legitimate  mortgage  and  loan  com- 
pany is  sometimes  a  blind  for  loan  sharking 
and  unorthodox  transfers  of  real  estate.  Or 
a  trucking  company  and  a  union  local,  both 
established  by  the  same  criminal  group,  may 
work  in  cahoots  in  the  pilferage  of  millions  of 
dollars  of  cargo  at  piers  and  airports.  For 
Instance,  large  scale  Infiltration  along  the 
waterfront  and  at  Kennedy  International 
Airport  has  been  uncovered  by  the  New  York- 
New  Jersey  Waterfront  Commission  and  by 
the  New  York  Investigation  Commission. 

Further,  Mafia-controlled  companies  hav- 
ing branches  in  Latin  America  and  Interests 
in  Europe  serve  as  conduits  for  the  outfiow 
oi  profits  from  Ulclt  operations  In  the 
United  States.  Some  of  the  funds  go  to 
the  smugglers  of  raw  opium  from  the  Near 
East:  some  to  the  refiners  of  heroin  In 
France  and  Italy;  others  to  coded  accounts 
In  Swiss  banks  whence  some  of  the  money 
comes  back,  through  U.S.  banks.  In  the  form 
of  untraceable  Investments  in  major  Ameri- 
can corporations  or  equally  tintraoeable 
"loans"  to  the  very  underworld  boaae*  who 
started  the  funds  on  their  roundabout  Jour- 
neys. In  the  latter  Instance,  a  gangster,  send- 
ing hlB  Illicit  profits  deviously  into  a  Swiss 
bank  account,  "borrows"  his  own  money 
from  his  unidentifiable  Swiss  account  and 
gets  It  back  as  "clean"  money  to  be  used  In 
becoming  a  shareholder  m  any  legitimate 
U.S.  business  In  which  he  wants  a  stake. 

A  blg^y  profitable  form  of  Infiltration  Is 
that  practiced   by  some   "money   movers": 

An  agent  of  a  criminal  organization  In- 
gratiates himself  with  a  branch  manager  of 
a  large  bank  or  a  top  executive  of  a  medium- 
sized  bank  by  placing  the  accounts  of  the 
borgata's  bustneases  In  the  selected  bank. 
Throiigh  strategic  deposits  and  social  culti- 
vation of  the  bank  executive,  the  "money 
mover"  manages  to  be  made  a  director  In 
the  bank  (such  Instances  have  been  vertfled 
by  law  enforcement  investigators) .  He  even- 
tually attains  an  eminence  where  be  can 
approve,  or  get  a  higher  bank  official  to  ap- 
prove, the  lending  of  large  amounts,  some- 
times unsecured,  at  perhaps  8%.  The  bor- 
rower, a  fellow  conspirator,  is  a  loan  shark 
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who  puta  the  money  out  on  tb«  atrvet  at 
lnt«rMt  of  anywhere  from  130%  to  500%. 

I  could  deocrlbe  other  methods,  but  the 
foregoing  should  make  the  point  that  under- 
world leaders  today  usually  prvsent  a  busi- 
nesslike appearance  and  do  their  buslneaa 
by  nagoUatlon.  Oooe,  for  the  most  part,  are 
the  days  of  frontal  attacks  on  business  when 
g..ngsters  walked  Into  nightclubs  and  saloons 
and  declared  themselves  partners,  with  their 
shares  to  be  handed  over  each  week— refusal 
to  be  followed  by  beatings,  bombings,  van- 
dalism, and  other  acts  of  terror  and  destriic- 
tlon.  Sotn«  vestiges  of  terror  tactics  have 
survived  (e.g.,  in  garbage  collection  and 
waste  removal),  but  they  no  longer  are 
characteristic. 

INCaSDXSMTS   or   XKra-TKATION 

Now  let  us  look  at  several  cases  that  high- 
light typical  tactics  of  criminal  infiltrators. 
aU-too-cbaracterlstlc  patterns  of  response  of 
target  bxiaineeamen.  and  likely  results  of 
such  a  response  for  the  victims  and  their 
companies. 

A  PXMCH  or  KXToanoN 

A  classic  In  the  annaJs  of  infiltration  be- 
gan in  August  1967  when  Maurice  Mlnuto. 
the  president  of  the  Nylo-Thane  Plastics 
Corps,  at  Parmlngdale,  New  York,  was  look- 
ing for  capital  to  expand  bis  operations, 
which  were  built  around  a  formula  for  speed- 
ing the  vulcantxlng  of  rubber.  Alan  Mor- 
rell  (not  identified  further  In  the  subsequent 
testUnony)  telephoned  Mlnuto  to  say  he  had 
an  Investor  who  wanted  to  meet  with  him 
alone  that  evening  In  his  office.  Instead  of  an 
Investor,  there  arrived  five  or  sic  thugs,  two 
of  whom  ptrt  knives  to  Mlnuto's  sides  while 
•  third  put  a  gun  to  his  head.  (In  this  re- 
spect, at  least,  the  criminals'  approach  lacked 
contemporary  finesse.)  The  leader.  Identi- 
fied later  from  a  rogue's  gallery  photo  as 
Julius  (Julie)  Klein,  a  notorious  L>ong  Islsnd 
racketeer  and  ex-convlct,  announced:  "We're 
going  to  kill  you  unless  you  give  us  $35,000." 

Mlnuto  was  held  overnight  In  a  motel, 
where  he  wrote  a  check  for  935 .000.  He  was 
released  nest  day  after  one  of  the  kidnap- 
pers had  cashed  the  check,  according  to  tes- 
timony be  gave  to  the  State  Investigation 
Commlwdon  nearly  two  years  later.  (The 
Cocnmlasion  happened  to  learn  about 
Mlnuto's  involvement  with  members  of  orga- 
nised crime  during  the  course  of  another  in- 
vestigation.) Mlnuto  said  he  did  not  report 
the  kidnapping  and  extortion  to  the  police 
because  of  Klein's  threat  to  kill  his  wife  and 
children.  But,  he  did  go  to  see  "Gentleman 
Johnny"  Mastello.  a  major  loan  shark  who 
had  been  publicly  identified  by  the  FBI  as  a 
"solcUer"  In  the  Oenoveee  borgata  of  the 
Mafia.  Mlnuto's  move  was  a  common  type  of 
mistake  by  businessmen  victims;  hoping  to 
save  hlmaelf  by  backstage  maneuvering,  he 
succeeded  only  in  making  matteia  worse, 
air  orvm  or  cost  cmsnT 

The  circumstances  of  the  visit  to  Maslello, 
as  related  by  Mlnuto  to  the  Commission,  re- 
main somewhat  clouded.  Mlnuto  said  he  bad 
previously  borrowed  money  from  Maslello 
but  swore  be  had  not  known  that  the  dapper 
-Qentleman  Johnny"  who  wore  striking  en- 
sembles of  electric  blue  and  a  huge  diamond 
pinky  ring,  was  a  loan  shark  or  a  Mafioao. 
Mlnuto  said  his  reason  for  calling  on  Maslello 
was  to  enlist  help  In  preventing  further 
foraya  against  him  by  Klein  and  his  des- 
peradoea.  He  said  also  he  went  to  borrow 
•36,000  from  Maslello  In  order  to  reimburse 
his  company.  Nylo-Tbane  Plastics,  for  the 
check   he  had  written   against   Its  account. 

Maslello  ■grasrt  to  arrange  a  loan.  He  sent 
Mlnuto  to  the  Boyal  National  Bank,  whose 
president  and  board  chairman,  William  Oold- 
fine.  was  a  frtand  of  the  Mafioao's,  with  in- 
structions to  Mlnuto  to  take  out  a  loan  of 
•50.000  and  "lend"  half  of  it  to  MasleUo. 
Mlnuto  said  he  did  Just  that,  hoping  that 
his  "loan"  to  MmMIo  would  "get  the  L«nc 
laland  hoodlums  oC  ay  teek."  MasteUo  got 


most    of    the    •50.000.    Instead   of    haU   the 
amount. 

Neither  Klein  nor  his  gang  ever  bothered 
Mlnuto  thereafter.  But  the  manufacturer, 
already  out  gfiO.OOO,  was  far  from  free  of  the 
tolls  of  organised  crime.  Maalello  repeatedly 
Induced  blm  to  take  out  new  loans  from 
Royal  National,  to  pledge  Nylo-Thane  shares 
for  the  loans,  and  to  sign  over  other  shares 
of  Nylo-Thane  to  the  Mafioso  and  bis  as- 
sociates. In  testimony  about  one  transfer  of 
36,000  shares  to  the  president  of  the  Maslello- 
controlled  Setmar  Holding  Company,  Mlnuto 
explained:  "I  felt  an  obligation  to  Setmar. 
I  Just  handed  this  | stock)  over  to  Mr.  Mc- 
Keever  and  said:  'Thank  you  for  everything 
you've  done  for  me  in  the  past.'  Later  Mr. 
Maslello  called  me  and  said:  'Thank  you  for 
the  shares.'  " 

Nylo-Thane,  which  had  been  offered  at  t* 
a  share  when  It  first  went  public,  began  In 
1967  a  meteoric  rise  to  •88  a  share.  After 
trading  in  it  had  twice  been  suspended  by 
the  SEC.  the  stock  had  leveled  off  at  about 
$32  by  March  1969.  when  the  State  Investiga- 
tion Commission  hearings  were  held.  By 
November  It  had  plummeted  to  3%. 

As  for  Mlnuto  hlmaelf,  the  Commission's 
hearings  revealed  that  he  had  become  obli- 
gated for  •515,000  In  bank  loans,  of  which  he 
had  received  only  •13.500  for  himself.  A  total 
of  1292.500  had  gone  to  MasleUo  and  his  as- 
sociates, and  •179.000  had  been  eaten  up  by 
Interest,  bank  discount,  premiums  on  a  policy 
Issued  by  an  Oltlahoma  Insurance  company, 
premiums  on  a  fidelity  bond  of  a  Florida 
surety  company  for  collateral  for  some  of  the 
bank  loans,  other  fees,  and  •45,000  given  by 
Mlnuto  to  two  Las  Vegas  hotels  to  liquidate 
the  gambling  debt  of  a  Itnown  racketeer.  In 
addition,  $1.3  million  of  Mlnuto's  Nylo-Thane 
stock  n-as  either  held  by  the  bank  as  collat- 
eral on  unpaid  loans  or  had  been  given  to 
MasleUo  and  his  associates. 

The  Commission's  chart  showing  all  this 
was  captioned:  "The  High  Cost  of  Protec- 
Uon." 

a  oasH  or  mxsr*ctA»asrr 

Not  content  with  his  mulcting  of  the  Long 
Island  bualneasman,  MasleUo  managed  also 
in  1967  to  get  •466.000  from  the  United  States 
Oovernment  in  the  form  of  Small  Business 
Administration  loans.  In  this,  as  In  his  deal- 
ings with  Mlnuto,  the  Mafioeo  had  help  from 
the  banker  Ooldfine.  The  Royal  National 
Bank  put  up  35%  of  the  aoaount  of  the 
loans  to  meet  the  federal  requirement  for 
SmaU  Buslnoss  Administration  outlays.  As 
Paul  KeUy.  Associate  Counsel  to  the  State  In- 
vestigation Oommlsslon,  later  declared,  this 
chain  of  eventa  in  effect  "put  the  federal 
government  In  the  position  of  financing 
Maslello's  loan-shark  actlvlUes."  MasleUo,  a 
Jaunty  witness,  invoked  the  protection  of  the 
Fifth  Amendment  in  refusing  to  answer  any 
at  the  31  questions  put  to  him  at  the  Com- 
mlsslon's  hearing.  Including  whether  he  had 
used  the  federal  loans  for  loan  sharking. 

Goldflne  made  an  Interesting  witness.  Al- 
though admitting  to  a  first-name  friendship 
of  many  years  with  MasleUo,  he  swore  that 
he  never  luiew  MasleUo  was  a  loan  shark  or  a 
Mafioso — matters  that  had  been  reported 
prominently  In  newspapers  over  the  years. 
And  although  Ooldfine  had  sponsored  Maal- 
eUo  for  the  federal  loan,  he  said  under  ques- 
tioning that  MasleUo  and  his  companies 
constantly  were  overdrawn  by  more  than 
•100.000  at  the  Royal  NaUonal  Bank  At  that 
time.  Setmar  Holding  Company  ( one  of  Maal- 
eUo's  organizations)  owed  the  bank  •108.000; 
and  AJSA.  Leasing  Corp..  a  truck  company 
headed  by  Maslello's  son.  John,  Jr.,  owed 
the  bank  •135,000. 

Ooldfine  acknowledged  that  at  a  dinner 
iwTfcing  his  seventieth  birthday,  he  had  been 
pledged  5.000  shares  of  Nylo-Thane  by  Ma- 
stello. He  said  that  the  stock  waa  turned  over 
to  the  Hebrew  Home  for  the  Aged  In  River- 
dale,  beneficiary  of  the  birthday  dinner. 


A  red-faced  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion caUed  In  the  loans  to  A.N.R.  Leasing. 
Tbe  area  administrator,  pleading  ignorance 
of  Maslello's  background,  explained  that  the 
agency  customarUy  reUed  on  information 
suppUed  by  the  sponsoring  bank  about  the 
prospective  recipient.  A.N.R.  Leasing  Corp. 
also  had  $3  million  in  contracts  for  truck 
rentals  to  the  Post  Offlce  Department.  Maslel- 
lo Is  awaiting  trial  In  federal  court  on  charges 
of  bribery  of  postal  employees  in  connection 
with  those  contracts. 

AN   INTtVSrUOVS  INSIOEK 

Less  dramatic  perhaps,  but  equally  deadly 
to  the  target  company,  was  the  plot  engi- 
neered by  members  of  two  Mafia  borgatas 
against  Murray  PaclUng  Company,  supplier 
of  meat,  poultry,  and  eggs  to  whol^alers 
and  markets.  The  action  began  when  the 
legitimate  owners,  a  father  and  son  and  their 
partner,  found  themselves  short  of  worlcing 
capital.  Joseph  Pagano,  a  salesman  for  the 
company,  arranged  for  a  loan  from  the  Jo- 
Ran  Trading  Corportlon. 

How  Pagano,  a  convicted  narcotics  traf- 
ficker and  a  member  of  the  Oenovese  borgata, 
had  got  the  Job  as  salesman  Is  not  clear  (from 
testimony  at  the  trial  later  on) .  It  developed, 
through,  that  Jo-Ran  Trading  Corporation 
was  a  loan-shark  operation  owned  by  Peter 
Castellana,  a  member  of  the  Carlo  Oambino 
borgata,  and  by  Carmine  Lombardozzl, 
"money  mover"  for  Oambino.  The  versatile 
Castellana  was  also  the  president  of  Pride 
Wholesale  Meat  and  Poultry  Corporation,  a 
Brooklyn  organization  which  was  soon  to 
become  part  of  the  action. 

Jo-Ran  Trading  lent  Murray  Packing  Com- 
pany •8,500  at  Interest  of  1%  a  week.  As  the 
debt  increased,  the  legitimate  owners  could 
not  resist  Castellana's  demand  that  Joseph 
Pagano  be  moved  up  and  made  an  executive 
with  check-writing  authority  to  "protect  the 
investment." 

A  systematic  looting  of  the  company  got 
under  way,  simultaneously  with  a  tenfold 
Increase  In  its  purchases  from  processing 
plants.  As  shipments  of  meat  and  poultry 
rolled  Into  tbe  Murray  Packing  plant  in  the 
Bronx,  much  of  it  was  "sold''  at  less-than- 
cost  prices  to  Pride  Wholesale  Meat  and 
Poultry  Corporation.  In  this  vay  Pride 
Wholesale  and  the  retail  markets  controUed 
by  the  Mafia  wars  able  to  undercut  legitimate 
competitors. 

This  was  aU  done  within  the  30-day  peri- 
od before  Murray  Packing's  payments  to  the 
processors  became  due.  Tbe  siphoning  off  of 
the  funds  was  accomplished  with  underworld 
finesse.  Checks  from  Pride  Wholesale  to 
Murray  Packing  covering  the  enormous  sales 
to  Castellana's  company,  would  be  taken  by 
a  messenger  (who  was  another  Oambino 
Mafioso)  to  the  bank  along  with  Murray 
Packing  checks  made  out  to  cash  by  Joseph 
Pagano  in  the  same  amounts  as  the  Pride 
Wholesale  checks  to  Murray. 

A  phone  caU  from  Pagano  to  an  official 
of  the  bank  then  insured  that  the  exact 
amount  of  cash  would  be  awaiting  tbe 
messenger,  who  had  only  to  go  to  tbe  desig- 
nated teller,  band  him  the  checks,  and  pick 
up  a  bundle  of  money.  In  a  short  time  •74S,- 
000  was  stolen.  During  the  barlcruptcy  pro- 
ceedings that  followed,  the  conspirators 
sequestered  another  9112.000  of  Murray 
Packing's  assets.  The  losers,  besides  tbe  orig- 
inal owners,  were  tbe  processors  and  other 
creditors. 

Castellana,  Pagano.  the  Mafia  messenger, 
and  tbe  three  original  owners  were  convicted 
of  bankruptcy  fraud.  In  a  plea  for  leniency 
for  the  latter,  their  lawyer  described  them  as 
victims  of  "a  situation  with  which  they 
could  not  cope'  and  told  the  court  they  had 
not  profited  from  tbe  looting  of  tbe  com- 
pany. Judge  Dudley  B.  Bonsai,  directing  his 
remarks  to  the  trio,  said :  "Tt  takes  my  cre- 
dulity that  you  oouUtnt  see  tliat  the  cred- 
itors were  being  detrmuded." 
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After  the  Chrysler  BuUdlng  was  sold  in 
1960,  there  was  a  strike  of  service  and  main- 
tenance men.  The  new  owners,  Sol  Goldman 
and  Alex  DlLorenzo,  hired  BOB.  AssocUtes, 
a  self-described  "labor  relaOons"  firm,  to 
help  them.  Subsequently,  the  strikers  com- 
plained that  "goons"  with  guns  in  holsters 
arrived  at  the  buUding  In  Cadillacs  and  took 
over  elevator  operations.  The  strike  waa 
settled  with  the  help  of  the  Mayor's  offlce. 
and  the  complaint  about  the  "goons"  went 
Into  Umbo. 

Five  years  later,  when  FBI  agents  were 
questioning  clients  of  S.O.8.  Associates  in 
connection  with  another  Investigation,  The 
New  York  Times  revealed  that  the  "O"  in  the 
firm's  name  was  Carlo  (Don  Carlo)  Oambino, 
boes  of  a  Mafia  borgata  whose  members  op- 
erated In  a  wide  range  of  legal  and  Illicit 
enterprises.  Oamblno's  partners  of  record  in 
S.O.S.  Associates  wen.  Henry  H.  Saltzteln,  a 
convicted  burglar  and  bookmaker,  and 
George  ScbUler.  The  newspaper  dlscloeed 
that  S.O.S.  Associates  had  been  employed 
to  handle  labor  relations  for  major  indus- 
trial ^"'<  business  companies,  among  them 
Howard  Clothes,  Bond  Clothes,  WlUlam  J. 
Levitt,  most  of  whose  massive  buUdlng  oper- 
ations used  nonunion  labor,  the  Concord 
Hotel  at  Klamesha  Lake,  New  York,  and 
Flower  and  Fifth  Avenue  Hospital  In  New 
York  City. 

These  and  other  contracts  with  business 
companies  had  brought  the  Mafia-connected 
"labor  consultants"  an  estimated  •600,000  a 
year. 

With  Oamblno's  connection  now  made 
pubUc,  however,  S.G.S.  Associates  loct  clients 
as  a  maple  loses  leaves  In  a  November  gale. 
Spokesmen  for  most  of  the  legitimate  busi- 
ness companies  Involved  professed  Ignorance 
of  Oamblno's  partnership.  Some  revealing 
anecdotes  of  the  infiltration  process  were 
given,  of  which  the  following  Is  an  example: 
Dr.  Ralph  E.  Snyder,  President  of  Flower 
and  Fifth  Avenue  Hospital,  said  S.O.S.  Asso- 
cUtes had  first  been  caUed  in  dviring  a  strike 
of  hospital  employees  in  1962.  He  told  the 
story  In  these  words:  "We  didn't  know  what 
to  do.  One  of  our  doctors  said  he  had  a 
patient  *vho  was  a  labor  relations  expert 
and  might  help  us.  It  was  Mr.  Saltzsteln. 
With  the  settlement  of  the  strike,  hospital 
management  and  the  union  agreed  on  Saltz- 
steln as  Impartial  arbitrator  of  the  contract. 
Since  learning  about  Oambino  I  think  we 
ought  to  eliminate  Mr.  Saltzsteln  as  Impar- 
tial arbitrator  when  the  contract  expires  at 
the  end  of  this  year." 

couMTxaAcnoN  aoaimst  canat 
Why  have  members  of  the  business  com- 
munity BO  often  faUed  to  respond  to  evidence 
of  inroads  Into  their  companies  by  organized 
crime?  Is  the  failure  due  to  naivete  or  In- 
abUity  to  read  tbe  teUtale  signals?  If  so, 
why  have  tbe  widely  circulated  warnings 
made  by  law  enforcement  agencies  and  other 
experts  somehow  faUed  to  get  across  to 
businessmen?  Or  is  the  failure  due  to  fear 
of  physical  or  economic  reprisal — or  perhaps 
to  the  strain  of  larceny  which  Is  said  to  lurk 
in  ntoet  humans?  If  so,  do  many  businessmen 
reolly  beUeve  they  can  profit  from  a  llndted 
involvement  with  organised  crime  without 
eventuaUy  becoming  its  victims? 

Whatever  the  explanation.  It  Is  not  likely 
to  hold  up  under  analysis.  And  It  Is  not  an 
excuse  for  a  businessman  to  say  there  is  an 
absence  of  good  alternatives.  When  signs  of 
criminal  inroads  are  observed,  there  are  steps 
a  buatnessman  can  take  to  cope  with  tbe 
problem  without  inviting  reprUals  acalnst 
hlmseU.  his  famUy,  or  bis  company. 


WABMnraa  to  watch  worn. 

To  begin  with,  there  ta  no  good  reason  tat 

faUuie  of  any  businessman  to  teoognlaa  tbe 

first    overture    or    stratagem    of    organised 

crime.  Tlie  Chamber  of  Commerce's  Deslcboofc 


on  Organized  Crime «  spells  out  how  to  rec- 
ognize tbe  different  approaches  and  tells 
how  businessmen,  acting  indlvlduaUy  or 
through  trade  associations,  can  effectively 
counter  such  attempts,  SlmUar  information 
and  advice  Is  being  given  by  the  National 
OouncU  on  Crime  and  Delinquency,  which 
has  in  tbe  last  two  years  sponsored.  In  city 
after  city,  meetings  and  conferences  at  which 
business  executives  and  corporate  security 
officers  have  discussed  specific  problems  with 
experts  such  as  WUl  Wilson,  Assistant  Attor- 
ney General  In  charge  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  criminal  division,  state  and  county 
prosecutors,  police  officials,  and  Investigators. 
Among  tbe  situations  listed  In  tbe  Cham- 
ber's Deakbook  and  described  at  the  con- 
ferences as  indicators  of  possible  Infiltra- 
tion attempte.  I  beUeve  tbe  foUowlng  should 
be  singled  out  for  attention: 

A  change  of  ownership,  not  pubUcly  an- 
nounced, of  a  customer  company. 

A  marked  Increase  in  a  customer's  orders 
unrelated  to  a  seasonal  Increase  In  business. 
This  could  be  a  tip-off  to  a  fraudulent  bank- 
ruptcy scheme. 

A  new  account  with  a  name  very  similar 
to  that  of  an  established  company,  perhaps 
even  with  an  address  In  tbe  same  buUdlng 
as  the  offices  of  the  better  known  company. 
A  sudden  outbreak  of  bookmaklng  or 
numbers-game  activity  In  an  Industrial 
plant.  This  may  mean  that  organized  crime 
has  established  a  beachhead  for  other  op- 
erations. 

Picketing  by  nonemployees.  foUowed  by  a 
visit  from  a  "labor  relations  consultant"  of- 
fering to  "take  care  of  things"  for  a  fee. 

Any  offer  to  arrange  a  labor  contract  with 
conditions  less  favorable  to  the  employees 
than  those  prevalent  In  tbe  Industry.  Such 
"sweetheart"  contracts  are  often  used  by  la- 
bor racketeers  as  leverage  to  open  the  way 
to  criminal  infiltration. 

Offers  of  loans  from  persons  or  companies 
of  imchecked  background.  Such  an  offer, 
coming  when  a  legitimate  business  is  known 
to  be  in  a  credit  squeeze.  Is  frequently  the 
opening  gambit  of  a  loan  shark  who  seeks 
to  put  the  businessman  In  his  debt  as  a  prel- 
ude to  a  partnership  demand. 

Merchandise  offered  at  less  than  wholesale 
prices,  which  la  Ukely  to  be  stolen  goods. 

A  series  of  Incidents  caiislng  damage  to 
a  compimy's  property  or  equipment,  fol- 
lowed by  solicitation  to  Join  a  "trade  asso- 
ciation" of  unfamlUar  background. 

Discovery  that  paycbecks  of  several  em- 
ployees are  endorsed  over  to  the  same  per- 
son. This  could  mean  that  a  loan  shark  or 
boobnarker  is  at  work  and  could  be  par- 
ticularly dangerous  If  any  employees  In  sen- 
sitive positions  become  deeply  Indebted. 

PSOCXSUBX  rOB  BXPOBTtNG 

Suppose  an  executive  notices  warning  sig- 
nals like  the  foregoing.  Or  worse,  suppose  he 
does  not  see  them  In  time  and  t>ecomes  em- 
broiled as  did  Ooldflnger,  Mlnuto.  and  the 
others  in  tbe  examples  described  earUer. 
What  U  his  next  step? 

He  can  get  In  touch  immediately  with  tbe 
police  and  tell  them  what  has  been  going  on. 
The  trouble  with  this  step  is  that  other  agen- 
cies may  be  In  a  better  position  to  help.  Also. 
It  may  lead  to  reprisals— or.  at  least,  tbe 
businessman  may  think  it  wUl  cause  repris- 
als. Nevertheless,  this  step  shoiild  not  be 
dlscoimted;  It  has  turned  out  to  be  safe  and 
effective  many  times. 

As  an  alternative,  the  executive  can  con- 
sult immediately  with  his  lawyer  or  with 
the  executive  director  of  his  trade  associa- 
tion. From  them  he  can  gain  Information 
as  to  which  law  enforcement  agency  or  regu- 
latory body  should  be  contacted  for  most  ef- 
fective tesolts.  Also,  perhaps  they  can  act  for 
him  and  report  the  situation  to  tbe  proper 
authorities.   However,   this   procedure,   too. 


'Ibid. 


may  seem  unsatisfactory  to  tbe  businessman, 
especlaUy  If  tbe  warning  signals  are  quite 
inconclusive.  And  if  he  ends  up  as  a  witness 
in  court,  the  prospect  of  reprisals  becomes 
a  problem  again. 

There  is  a  third  course  of  action  which.  In 
my  opinion,  avoids  the  difficulties  Just  men- 
tioned and  could  be  especlaUy  effective.  This 
approach  has  been  suggested  by  Alfred  J. 
Scottl,  rackets  bureau  chief  for  New  York 
District  Attorney  Frank  8.  Hogan.  Its  virtues 
are  that  it  preserves  the  businessman's  ano- 
nymity at  the  same  time  that  it  relieves  blm 
of  the  burden  of  trying  to  evaluate  whether 
tbe  suspicious  situation  he  Icnows  about  is 
an  isolated  phenomenon  or  part  of  a  larger 
picture.  Scottl  proposes  that  local  commerce 
and  Industry  groups  set  up  committees  to 
which  businessmen  coiUd  make  confidential 
reports.  Then,  when  a  committee  has  reports 
from  half  a  dozen  or  more  sources  In  the 
same  Industry — as  would  be  Likely  If  infiltra- 
tion were  attempted — tbe  complamts  could 
be  brought  by  It  to  the  proper  law  enforce- 
ment agency  without  putting  tbe  spotlight 
on  Just  one  cooperative  witness. 

Establishment  of  such  a  committee  Is  prac- 
ticable because  it  can  be  done  within  the 
framework  of  the  association  or  organization 
that  exists  In  almost  every  Industrial  com- 
mtinity.  It  Is  timely  because  increasing  pub- 
Uclty  about  organized  crime  has  made  so 
many  Americans  uneasy.  If  the  idea  were 
supported  by  business  leaders,  it  could  be 
In^jlemented  quickly  with  existing  person- 
nel, at  least  in  the  beginning. 

The  need  for  such  a  step  is  now.  AU  over 
the  nation.  Judging  from  available  reports, 
prosecutors  are  falling  to  get  businessmen's 
cooperation.  For  two  cases  In  point  which  I 
beUeve  to  be  typical,  let  me  refer  to  the  ex- 
periences of  Scottl  and  Robert  M.  Morgan- 
thau.  former  UJ8.  Attorney  In  the  Southern 
District  of  New  York,  where  there  are  more 
business  headquarters  than  In  any  other 
part  of  tbe  nation.  (Morgenthau  resigned  in 
January  to  become  Deputy  Mayor  of  New 
York  City.)  Both  those  prosecutors  have  sent 
bosses  of  organized  crime  and  their  associ- 
ates to  prison  for  bribery  of  puWlc  officials  to 
get  contracts,  and  for  coercion,  fraud,  extor- 
tion, hijacking,  perjury,  and  lUegal  business 
practices.  Businessmen  have  testified  for  the 
prosecution  in  some  cases,  but  only  after 
being  subpoenaed  to  oorroborate  evidence 
the  lawmen  had  dug  up  on  their  own. 

Where  businessmen  were  found  to  have 
been  in  cahoots  with  tbe  criminals,  they  tes- 
tified in  some  cases  after  being  named  as 
co-conspirators.  But  none  of  the  btislness- 
men,  whether  Innocent  vlcttms  or  Miked 
partners,  came  forward  voluntarily  at  a  time 
when  the  acts  of  Infiltration  could  have  been 
aborted.  If  Industry  committees  such  as  those 
proposed  were  created,  aome  real  progress 
might  be  made  in  correcting  this  abysmal 
record. 

nOBTXa   8SCT7UTT 

One  vulnerable  area  In  which  many  com- 
panies have  been  lax  is  that  of  internal  se- 
curity. Because  of  the  extent  of  underworld 
infiltration  and  the  multlpUclty  of  ways  the 
syndicate  has  of  recruiting  employees  hav- 
ing no  criminal  background,  management 
should  tighten  employment  safeguards  and, 
so  far  as  is  possible  without  spying  on  em- 
ployees, be  more  alert  to  signs  of  personal 
I»t>blems  that  might  put  an  employee  under 
obligations  to  the  underworld.  Examples  of 
such  signs  are  a  person's  Involvement  In  an 
outbreak  of  gambling  In  the  office  or  plant, 
garnishments  against  his  salary,  indications 
he  has  faUen  laehlnd  In  payments  to  a  loan 
shark,  and  deviations  from  normal  standards 
of  conduct. 

Tbe  infUtratlon  of  a  company  may  occur 
at  the  ownership  level,  among  top  (v  mKklle 
executives,  at  *'w»ng  stytervlsors,  clerks, 
mechanics,  and  other  types  of  workers.  The 
recently   puMldsed  stock  thefta   on   WaU 
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street.  acootDatlng  In  1MB  for  tbe  loss  of 
t*i  million  la  negotiable  Mciultlea,  IndlcAte 
how  tbe  (Msaee  of  organised  crime  may 
strike  througb  employeea : 

During  the  surge  of  stock  buying  and  sell- 
ing In  1MB.  when  the  peeper  work  of  broker- 
age house*.  Including  actual  transfers  of 
stocks,  was  months  behind  the  telephoned 
transactions  In  many  cases,  securities  hoxises 
were  beefing  up  their  backroom  staffs  as 
best  they  could.  A  tight  labor  market  for 
Wallfied  clerical  help  led  to  many  blrlngs 
wHbout  the  checking  of  references  and  with- 
out  personal   history   Investigations. 

As  a  result,  underworld  group*  could  steal 
millions  of  dollars  In  securities  from  offlces 
without  their  disappearance  being  noticed 
until  months  later,  when  It  was  dlfflcult  or 
Impossible  to  trace  them.  An  anonymous  In* 
farmer,  who  told  the  New  Tcrk  State  Legis- 
lative Committee  on  Crime  how  $1  million 
In  stock  oertlflcates  was  stolen  from  one 
nationally  known  brokerage  firm,  said  that 
organized  crime  had  gone  Into  Wall  Street 
In  a  big  way  "l>ecause  there  Is  big  money 
and  we  are  getUng  more  educated  people 
(into  criminal  ranks)  who  know  how  to  steal 
with  an  IBM  machine.' 

SosBetUnes  the  underworld  has  deliberately 
planted  one  of  its  own  In  a  sensitive  busi- 
ness spot.  In  one  such  Instance,  a  young 
messenger  who  reported  he  had  been  held  up 
and  relieved  of  a  fortune  In  negotiable  se- 
curities, was  found  to  be  a  nephew  of  a 
man  highly  situated  In  the  Mafia.  The  mes- 
senger appeared  several  times  before  the 
grand  jury  lnv**ttgatlng  the  poeslblltty  that 
the  -holdup-  had  been  faked.  While  the  In- 
veatlgatlon  was  under  way,  the  messenger's 
eorpae  was  found,  covered  with  stab  wounds. 
These  Instances  Illustrate  the  potential 
price  of  loose  Internal  security  In  any  urban 
buBlnes*  area,  not  just  Wall  Street.  There  is 
no  rsMon  that  they  could  not  be  repeated  on 
LaSalle  Street.  Market  Street,  or  other  cen- 
ters of  commerce. 

MSW    I  «fl«I     4PPBOACKKS 

▲  strtmcsr  business  counteroffenslve 
•Calnat  organlaed  crime  would  take  on 
added  slgninfan<-e  because  of  the  actions  of 
law  enforeement  agends*.  At  both  the  na- 
ttooal  and  local  levels,  oOclal  agencies  are 
■fespiilnc  up  thalr  efforts  against  the  inflltra- 
tkm  of  legltlmato  bustness  and  are  readying 
some  new  tools  for  the  job.  As  a  result,  execu- 
tives who  report  evldenoe  at  poaalble  infil- 
tration can  be  s\irer  than  ever  that  it  wlU 
be  evaluated  carefully;  there  are  both  more 
ways  of  ualnc  such  evidence  and  more  per- 
sonnel Interested  In  following  it  up. 

One  promising  development  Is  the  effort  to 
use  antitrust  procedures  In  civil  actions 
against  crime- tainted  bxislnesaes  In  cases 
where  criminal  prosecution  wo\ild  be  Inef- 
fective. This  approach  was  first  suggested  In 
March  IMB  by  Attorney  General  John  N. 
Mitchell,  then  only  11  weeks  In  office.  In  an 
■tirlrsss  to  the  American  Bar  AssocUtlon's 
anUtrust  secUon.  MltcbeU  said: 

"If  w*  can  convict  a  Mafia  lieutenant  and 
place  him  In  jail,  another  may  take  his 
place.  Perhaps  we  should  Investigate  the  de- 
terrent of  flnarKlal  loss.  ...  If  we  can  levy 
fines  on  their  real  estate  corporations.  If  we 
can  seek  treble  damages  against  their  truck- 
ing firm*  and  banks.  If  we  can  sstse  the 
liquor  In  their  warehooses,  I  think  ws  can 
strike  a  critical  blow  at  the  organised  crime 
conspiracy.'** 

Despite  doubts  about  the  workability  of 
such  a  novel  approach — for  example,  Ralph 
Salerno's  opinion  that  OTganlsed  crime's 
"perfect  eonglomerate  .  .  .  need  not  fear  the 
Antitrust  DlvUlon" — the  first  siich  cases  are 
being  prepared  by  the  Antitrust  Division  for 
a  special  federal  grand  jury  sworn  In  on  No- 
vember 8,   1B8B,   m  New   York.  The   special 


'  Reported  In  Th*  New  Tork  Times.  March 
28,  1M8. 


grand  jury.  Impaneled  for  18  months,  will 
work  with  the  Antitrust  Division  and  a'  sfte- 
clal  federal-state-clty  task  force  on  Investi- 
gation of  links  between  organized  crime  and 
business,  with  especial  Interest  in  monopoly 
trends. 

Another  innovation  Is  the  use  of  special 
task  forces,  started  about  two  years  ago  as 
federal  combinations  of  agents  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service.  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission.  Bureau  of  Narcotics.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  and  other  agencies.  These  task 
forces  are  sent  Into  areas  of  heavy  organized 
crime  activity  to  cooperate  with  the  resident 
U.S.  attorneys.  They  are  now  operating  In  a 
doeen  or  so  cities,  and  some  of  their  work — 
In  New  Jersey,  for  Instance — has  been  widely 
publicized.  The  first  of  the  special  strike 
forces  was  sent  from  Washington  to  Buffalo, 
New  York,  where  the  resident  effort  against 
organized  crime  and  Its  business  allies  had 
been  less  energetic  and  successful  than  the 
Department  of  Justice  felt  it  could  be.  The 
result.  In  Indictments  and  pressure  on  the 
underworld,  was  quite  successful,  and  there 
la  every  indication  that  similar  task  forces 
In  other  cities  will  be  effective. 

In  addition,  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 
which  struck  its  first  telling  blows  against 
organized  crime  a  generation  ago  by  sending 
Al  Capone.  Johnny  Torrlo.  and  other  Mafia 
overlords  to  prison  for  tax  cheating  when 
other  agencies  were  unable  to  convict  them, 
is  again  directing  a  large  part  of  its  man- 
power to  exploring  the  profits,  legal  and 
Illegal,  of  crime  syndicate  members.  IRS 
Commissioner  Randolph  W.  Thrower  has 
revealed  that  a  recent  sampling  of  113  major 
underworld  characters  showed  98  of  them 
having  controlling  Interest  in  1S9  different 
legitimate  b\islnesaes.  It  Is  less  dlfflcult.  gen- 
erally, to  put  a  syndicate  member  behind 
bars  for  Income  tax  evasion  than  It  Is  to 
prove  specific  acts  of  violence,  bribery,  or 
narcotics  traffic.  Often  it  Is  sufficient,  in  gain- 
ing an  Income  tax  conviction,  to  show  a  jury 
that  the  defendant's  scale  of  living  is  be- 
yond his  declared  Income. 

Another  development  is  the  growing  reali- 
sation by  state  governments  that  they,  too, 
can  crimp  the  profits  of  racketeers  and  in 
some  Instances  drive  them  out  of  a  particu- 
lar business  field  altogether  without  having 
to  convince  13  jurors  that,  beyond  any  rea- 
sonable doubt,  an  abhorrent  crime  has  been 
perpetrated.  A  few  states  have  new  laws 
which  in  effect  could  put  an  apparently  legit- 
imate enterprise  out  of  business  If  it  can 
be  shown  that  a  substantial  interest  is  con- 
trolled by  persons  connected  with  organized 
crime.  In  Florida  such  a  law  has  been  In- 
voked by  the  State  Attorney  Qeneral  In  civil 
suits  to  revoke  the  charters  or  the  Florida 
operating  permits  of  a  number  of  hotels, 
motels,  and  other  businesses  allegedly  Infil- 
trated by  ttie  mob.  The  outcome  of  the  Flor- 
ida salts  U  being  awaited  by  other  states 
which  racenUy  adopted  similar  laws  or 
wtMss  Isglilstures  have  such  pr(^>osals  un- 
der consideration. 

coNCLUsioir 

There  can  no  longer  be  any  doubt  In  the 
minds  of  perceptive  business  executives  that 
there  has  been  a  massive  infiltration  of  the 
national  economy  by  members  of  organized 
crime.  Law  enforcement  agents  and  investi- 
gators who  are  best  able  to  observe  this 
phenomenon  agree  that  there  is  not  a  com- 
merlcal.  Industrial,  or  professional  field  In 
which  an  honest  dollar  can  be  made  which 
has  not  already  been  Infiltrated  or  marked 
for  an  entry  attempt  by  underworld  organl- 
zatloos. 

Some  of  the  industries  already  Infiltrated 
have  been  mentioned  In  this  article.  What 
about  those  marked  for  future  infiltration? 
Investlc»tors  who  try  to  anticipate  where 
the  underworld  will  attempt  to  establish  its 
next  beachheads  are  surveying  at  least  three 
major  business  areas  which  they  tMlleve  are 
tempting  to  the  syndicate's  "money  movers." 


The  shipping  companies  are  almost  the 
only  waterfront  business  not  already  Infeat- 
sd  by  organized  crime.  Because  of  oompe- 
tltloa  from  air  freight  and  air  pa  senger 
travel,  ocean  shipping  is  not  attracting  all 
th*  new  capital  it  requires,  here  or  abroad. 
Of  particular  Interest  to  the  underworld 
would  be  the  poeslbllity  of  using  the  ships, 
especially  thoee  under  foreign  registry,  as 
conduits  for  the  international  movement  of 
"hot"  cash  and  goods,  including  narcotics. 
With  members  of  organized  crime  already  In 
sensitive  dockslde  positions,  the  coupling  of 
Uils  advantage  with  an  Inside  track  on  the 
ocean  lanes  would  make  a  winning  parlay 
inieed. 

Some  law  enforcement  agents  believe  that 
the  criminal  syndicate  already  has  placed 
"sleepers"  at  the  execuUve  level  In  one  or 
more  of  the  airlines.  An  "In"  at  the  oper- 
aUonal  and  policy  level  of  the  air  transpor- 
tation Industry  would  have  advantages  sim- 
ilar to,  and  perhaps  greater  than,  thoee  re- 
sulting from  Infiltration  of  ocean  shipping. 
Ground  operations  at  International  airports 
are  at  present  permeated  by  the  syndicate 
or  by  men  under  Its  control,  from  cargo  han- 
dling, trucking,  and  maintenance  to  some  of 
the  ancillary  services. 

The  public  sale  in  1969  of  more  than 
•900  million  in  oU  and  gas  leases  In  Alaska 
appears  to  have  brought  the  underworld  to 
that  state,  along  with  many  new  legitimate 
business  enterprises.  Both  Douglas  Bailey, 
U.3.  Attorney  for  Alaska,  and  Mel  Personett. 
State  Commissioner  of  Public  Safety,  report 
evidence  that  organized  crime  has  begun  to 
move  In  on  the  economic  upsurge  In  Alaska. 
Personett  says  most  criminal  activity  is  in 
the  area  of  legitimate  business.  The  bosses  of 
organized  crime  apparently  feel  that  If  they 
are  going  to  extend  their  operations  as  far 
as  Alaska,  it  wUl  be  for  more  subsUntlal 
gain  thanlhose  of  gambling  or  loan  sharking. 
It  will  be  interesting  to  see  what  role,  if 
any.  businessmen  will  play  In  resisting  the 
MaAa's  attempts  to  organize  these  new  areas. 
Management  could  play  a  significant  role  in 
countering  Infiltration — just  as  it  could  do  so 
In  all  other  industries. 

To  be  sure,  the  task  of  actually  rooting  out 
the  despollers  is  one  for  professionals,  not 
exec\^tives  In  ordinary  business.  And  it  must 
be  left  up  to  federal  and  local  prosecutors, 
the  heads  of  regulatory  agencies,  police  of- 
ficials, and  other  experts  to  decide,  after  con- 
sultation, how  to  handle  a  particular  situa- 
tion— whether  under  conspiracy  and  extor- 
tion statutes,  under  the  labor  or  antlmo- 
nopoly  laws,  as  Income  tax  cases,  or  by  initi- 
ating other  crlnunal  or  civil  proceedings.  But 
to  achieve  their  purpose  they  need  informa- 
tion from  the  businessmen  who  first  see  signs 
of  infiltration  attempts,  and  they  need  wit- 
nesses who  are  willing.  If  required,  to  take 
the  stand  in  court  or  at  other  hearings. 
Each  Individual  manager  must  decide  for 
himself,  as  much  the  directors  of  his  cor- 
poration, whether  his  fear  of  passible  busi- 
ness or  personal  recrimination  outweighs  his 
courage.  He  must  decide  whether  the  lure 
of  Immediate  competitive  advantage  from 
dealing  with  suspect  Individuals  or  com- 
panlee  means  more  to  him  than  his  respon- 
sibilities as  a  citizen  and  the  preservation 
of  sound  business  practice*. 

What  Is  OaoAsrizsD  Caim? 

Organized  crime  in  the  United  States  In- 
volvee  about  6.000  hard-core  members  and 
at  least  80,000  associates  and  employees  op- 
erating mulUfarlous  enterprise*  acroes  the 
nation  and  reaching  often  overseas. 

The  hard-cors  membership,  known  as  ths 
American  Mafia  or  La  Cosa  Nostra,  consists 
exclusively — according  to  Its  rigid  rules — ■ 
of  those  of  Italian  birth  or  descent  through 
both  parents.  The  S.OOO  are  organized  In  24 
criminal  "families"  or  borgatas  In  principal 
cities  from  which  their  rackets  and  captive 
legitimate  businesses  spread  out  In  a  nation- 
wide network. 
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The  60,000  associates  and  employees  are 
drawn  from  almospt  every  ethnic  and  na- 
tional group  represented  In  the  popula- 
tion of  the  United  SUte*.  Meyer  Lansky.  the 
former  sUeet  hoodlum  turned  bootlegger 
and  now  a  "money  mover"  on  an  Interna- 
tional scale,  carries  as  mdcb  weight  In  the 
top  eoundls  of  the  Syndicate  (as  fhe 
broader  organization  is  known)  as  the  most 
powerful  of  the  Mafia  bosses.  The  Jewish 
nsnr>r1atr«  play  such  Important  role*  In  the 
Syndicate  that  the  Mafiosl  sometime*  refer 
to  them  as  the  Kosher  Nostra. 

A  criminal  act  Is  not  necessarily  part  of 
organized  crime  Just  becaxise  Its  execution 
requires  organized  effort  and  planning.  For 
Instance,  a  bank  robbery  csrrled  out  by  four 
or  five  participants  acting  in  concert  is  not 
an  act  of  organized  crime  unless  It  la  part 
of  the  ongoing  operation  of  the  Syndicate. 
Nor  are  the  operations  of  a  neighborhood 
gang  of  sneak  thieves  and  shoplifters  con- 
sidered part  of  organized  crime  just  be- 
cause a  receiver  of  stolen  goods  has  arrange- 
ments for  handling  their  loot. 

Neither  the  size  nor  the  kind  of  criminal 
act  determines  whether  It  is  organized  crime. 
As  seemingly  insignificant  an  Infraction  of 
the  law  as  the  collecting  of  a  50-cent  play 
on  a  "number"  is  usually  part  of  a  multi- 
million-dollar gambling  operation  controlled 
by  organized  crime.  As  simple  an  act  of  van- 
dalism as  pouring  sugar  into  the  gas  tank 
of  a  truck  is  almost  always  part  of  an  or- 
ganised crime  scheme  to  cut  Into  a  legitimate 
business  or  to  ruin  a  competitor.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  •3-mllllon  theft  of  jewelry  is  not  or- 
ganized crime  If  the  thief  is  an  Independent 
operator.  It  may.  however,  come  Into  the  or- 
ganized crime  orbit  If  the  thief  has  to  enlist 
the  help  of  the  Syndicate  In  disposing  of 
such  a  valuable  haul. 

In  1M5,  40  law  enforcement  officials,  uni- 
versity professors  of  criminology,  sociologists, 
systems  engineers,  and  other  experts  from 
coast  to  coast  spent  an  entire  day  wrestling 
over  a  definition  of  organized  crime  and  came 
up  finally  with  the  following,  which  Is  still 
accepted  as  the  best : 

"Organized  crime  Is  the  product  of  a  self- 
perpetuating  criminal  conspiracy  to  wring 
exorbitant  profits  from  our  society  by  any 
means — fair  and  foul,  legal  and  Illegal.  De- 
spite personnel  changes,  the  conspiratorial 
•ntlty'contlnues.  It  Is  a  malignant  parasite 
which  fatiew)  on  human  weakness.  It  sur- 
vives on  few>hd  corruption.  By  one  or  an- 
other means,  it  obtains  a  high  degree  of 
Immunity  from  the  law.  It  Is  totalitarian  In 
its  organisation.  A  way  of  life,  it  imposes 
rigid  discipline  on  underlings  who  do  the 
dirty  work  while  the  top  men  of  organlaed 
crime  are  generally  Insulated  from  the  crim- 
inal act  and  the  consequent  danger  of  prose- 
cution." • 

Am  Um-Ak^cait  Sitockss  Stost 

ITte  Prohibition  Era  provided  the  training 
grounds  and  generated  the  capital  which  en- 
abled organized  crime  to  scale  the  walls  of 
legitimate  business. 

Even  before  the  ttirn  of  the  century,  the 
Black  Hand  and  other  extortionists  had  been 
exacting  tribute  from  small  merchants,  espe- 
cially in  the  Immigrant  enclaves  of  cities. 
And  well  before  World  War  I,  gangsters  had 
made  alliances  with  some  Industrial  man- 
agers by  hiring  themselves  out  as  strikebreak- 
ers. But  It  was  a  long  way  from  such  scattered 
Incidents  to  the  organized  infiltration  of  the 
economy  at  executive  levels,  which  occurred 
more  recently. 

When  the  Volstead  Act  dried  up  legal  liquor 
sales,  the  flood  of  bootleg  booas  lifted  many 
lowly  criminals  to  higher  and  richer  ground 
as  rum  runners,  moonshine  distillers,  brew- 


•  See  Ralph  Salerno  and  John  8.  Tompkins, 
The  Crime  Confederation  (New  York,  Double- 
day  &  Company,  Inc.,  1069) ,  p.  303. 


era,  distributors,  and  speakeasy  operators. 
Shoestring  gamblers,  smugglers,  extortion- 
ists, skullcrackers,  and  armbusters  were 
drawn  Into  business  organizations  which, 
while  Illegal  then,  required  executive  abili- 
ties and  the  professional  skills  of  account- 
ants, lawyers,  transportation  experts,  chem- 
ists, and  salesmen. 

The  end  of  Prohibition  left  the  racket 
l>osses  with  disciplined  organizations,  vast 
amounts  of  capital,  and  considerable  busi- 
ness know-how.  They  became  the  owners  or 
partners  in  legalized  distilleries  and  brew- 
eries, importing  companies,  licensed  liquor 
stores,  and  restaurants  and  night  clubs.  From 
this  beachhead  It  was  an  easy  step  Into  such 
related  Industries  as  trucking,  linen  supply, 
food  purveying,  and  waste  removal. 

During  the  renewed  labor-management 
struggles  of  the  1930"s  over  the  Issue  of 
unionizing  the  garment  Industry,  organized 
crime  along  the  waterfront  rented  Its  goons 
and  aviasBlnii  to  both  sides.  From  the  shop- 
owners  the  mob  demanded  and  got  partner- 
ships In  some  companies.  And  from  the 
unions  It  wrung  an  agreement  to  exempt 
racket-owned  shops  from  labor  contracts. 
That  Is  why  there  remain  today  some  Mafia- 
controlled  open  shops  In  areas  where  the 
cloeed  shop  Is  almost  universal. 

To  facUltate  its  black  marketing  during 
World  War  II,  organized  crime  bought  Into 
companies  dealing  In  sugar,  shoes,  meat,  gas- 
oline, automobiles,  and  other  short-supply 
products. 

On  the  basis  of  estimates  by  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service,  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission,  and  other  law  enforcement  trnd 
regulatory  bodies,  I  would  say  that  organized 
crime  today  owns  or  has  decision-making  In- 
fluence In  60,000  commercial  or  industrial 
companies.  These  companies  represent  a  very 
wide  and  impressive  variety  of  industries.  It 
would  be  harder  to  think  of  businesses  In 
which  organized  crime  Is  not  represented 
than  businesses  In  which  It  Is  represented. 
And  the  "money  movers"  are  constantly 
searching  for  new  areas  susceptible  to  the 
Investment  of  their  increasing  profits  from 
Illicit  and  legitimate  businesses. 

In  The  Crime  Confederation,  the  authors 
state : 

"The  corporate  giant  of  crime  annually  en- 
joys a  profit  greater  than  General  Motors, 
Standard  Oil,  General  Electric,  and  U.S.  Steel 
combined.  Its  gross  business  Is  larger  than 
that  of  all  American  automobile  companies 
put  together. ... 

"With  a  wide  record  of  diversification,  ac- 
quisitions and  mergers,  this  perfect  conglom- 
erate win  never  be  investigated  by  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission.  Freely  employing  re- 
straints of  trade  and  widely  utilizing  monop- 
olistic practices,  it  need  not  fear  the  Anti- 
trust Division  of  the  Department  of  Justice."  *■ 

What  would  an  operating  statement  look 
like  for  this  "perfect  conglomerate"?  Opin- 
ions vary  widely,  as  might  be  expected.  A 
very  conservative  estimate,  based  on  neces- 
sarily Inexact  Information  from  federal  agen- 
cies, puts  the  annual  revenue  of  organlaed 
crime  at  more  than  $30  bllUon,  with  the  net 
profit  between  $7  billion  and  $10  billion.  Tlw 
profit  rate  is  higher  than  in  straight  busi- 
ness operations  because  of  the  advantages 
organised  crime  enjoys  through  income  tax 
cheating,  "sweetheart"  labor  contracts  with 
racket  tinions,  hijacking  of  merchandise, 
skimming  of  profits  off  the  top,  and  other 
outlawed  practices. 

The  $30  bUIlon  estimate  Is  for  revenues 
from  Illegal  and  "legitimate"  venttires.  Law 
enforcement  officials  who  are  privy  to  nation- 
wide intelligence  reports  are  generally  of  the 
opinion  that  gambling  and  loan  sharking 
are  the  top  Income  producers,  with  the  take 


from  legitimate  business  a  close  third  and 
moving  up  fast.  A  few  officials  privately  haa- 
ard  the  guess  that  the  profits  from  under- 
world Investments  In  legitimate  business  al- 
ready exceed  those  from  gambling  and  loan 
sharking. 

For  a  less  conservative  estimate,  Dante  B. 
Fascell  believes  the  g;ross  revenue  of  organized 
crime  in  the  United  States,  from  its  legiti- 
mate businesses  and  Illicit  rackets,  to  be  "at 
least  $60  bllUon."  '  The  Florida  Congressman, 
who  is  Chairman  of  a  House  Government  Op- 
eratloiu  subcommittee,  says  this  estimate  is 
based  on  the  latest  information  from  govern- 
ment and  business  sources. 


LET'S  WIN  THE  WAR  IN  VIETNAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Paicx)  is  rec- 
ognized for  1  hour. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  today  to  issue  a  personal  policy 
statement  on  Vietnam  and  to  introduce  a 
resolution  calling  on  the  President  to 
pursue  total  military  victory  in  Vietnam. 

At  present,  the  war  drags  on  and  on; 
American  and  Vietnamese  deaths  and 
casualties  continue  to  mount  in  what  has 
become  the  most  lengthy  U.S.  military 
involvement  in  history. 

While  the  Nation's  press  has  taken  the 
war  off  the  front  page  of  America's  news- 
papers, it  has  not  removed  the  war  from 
the  foreground  of  peoples'  minds.  If  the 
18th  Congressional  District  of  Texas  is 
any  index,  and  I  think  it  is,  the  Ameri- 
can people  still  are  vitally  concerned 
about  the  progress  of  the  war,  and  they 
hunger  for  a  Just  peace  with  honor  in 
Vietnam. 

At  the  present  time,  national  policy- 
makers speak  in  terms  of  these  U.S.  al- 
ternatives in  Vietnam:  negotiations, 
total  military  victory,  unilateral  wiUi- 
drawal,  and  Vietnamlzation.  To  date,  the 
Paris  peace  talks  have  been  marked 
by  much  heat,  but  little  light,  and  cal- 
umny, not  serious  negotiations,  has  been 
the  rule.  Total  military  victory  has 
been  rejected  out  of  hand  due  to  its  sup- 
posed lack  of  "political  acceptability." 
Unilateral  withdrawal  has  been  rejected 
because  it  would  mean  that  the  great 
American  sacrifices  in  Vietnam  have  all 
been  in  vain;  additionally,  it  would  con- 
stitute proof  to  the  world  tiiat  the 
United  States  is  unwilling  to  live  up  to 
and  abide  by  its  solemn  international 
ccKmnltments. 

Vietnamlzation,  in  contrast,  has  been 
chosen  because  it  provides  a  means  by 
which  US.  involvranent  can  be  reduced 
as  the  burdens  of  military  conflict  are 
transferred  frran  American  shmilders  to 
Vietnamese  ones. 

As  a  former  Jet  fighter  pilot  in  the 
Korean  conflict,  I  have  long  Ik  lieved  that 
whenever  this  Nation  involves  itself  in 
foreign  military  conflicts,  it  should  fight 
to  win.  Our  Nation's  youth  should  not  be 
sent  to  fight  in  foreign  lands  if  they  are 
to  be  used  for  political  cannon  fodder. 
Their  lives  are  far  too  precious  for  that. 

Because  of  my  strong  feelings  on  the 
matter,  I  have  long  advocated  that  the 
United  States  pursue  total  military  vic- 
tory in  Vietnam.  Let  the  policymakers 


i  See  Ralph  Salerno  and  John  S.  Tompkins 
(New  York.  Doubtoday  &  Comi>any,  Inc.. 
iBeB).D.sai. 


a  Address  to  the  Second  Organized  Crime 
Training  Conference  of  the  UJ3.  Department 
of  Justice.  October  28.  1069. 
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make  policy:  let  the  military  win  wars.  If 
military  action  be  diplomacy  by  other 
means,  then  let  the  military  prosecute 
armed  diplomacy  with  full  force  and 
vigor. 

Throughout  our  Involvement  in  Viet- 
nam I  have  consistently  and  vocally  ad- 
hered to  this,  my  personal  philosophy, 
while  I  watched  the  NaUon  foUow  a 
different  policy.  I  have  watched  the  youth 
of  our  Nation  march  off  to  a  war  the  pol- 
icymakers would  not  let  them  win.  I  have 
shared  the  frustration  of  countless  sol- 
diers who,  without  being  clothed  with 
the  armor  of  full  military  protection  and 
influence  of  their  Nation,  dally  risked 
their  Uves  to  bring  freedom  to  the  strug- 
gling people  of  South  Vietnam.  I  have 
shared  in  the  grief  of  families  who  lost 
their  sons  to  a  struggle  in  a  far-off  land, 
a  struggle  we  were  willing  to  let  our  young 
die  for,  a  struggle  our  Nation  would  not 
devote  our  massive  might  to  win— even 
though  our  cause  was  Just.  I  have  shared 
the  angiiish  of  those  whose  loved  ones 
are  inhumanely  imprisoned  by  the  North 
Vietnamese  and  the  Vietcong,  some 
friends  whom  I  flew  combat  with  in 
Korea,  and  whose  continued  treatment 
fails  to  meet  even  minimum  standards 
of  decency  and  humanity.  Finally,  I  have 
shared  the  rage  of  patriotic  Americans 
who  watched  peaceniks,  anarchists,  and 
militant  leftists  attempt  to  sully  the 
memories  of  our  fallen  soldiers  by  using 
their  names  for  propaganda  purposes. 

When  Richard  Nixon  assumed  the 
Presidency.  I  waited  eagerly  for  an  in- 
dication of  his  thinking  on  the  war  in 
Vietnam.  After  spending  some  months 
quietly  and  systematically  examining  the 
situation,  he  declared  that  a  peace  with 
honor  could  best  be  achieved  through 
Vietnamirtng  the  war.  In  proclaiming  his 
program,  the  President  declared  that  its 
progress  would  depend  on  three  factors; 
the  conditions  of  the  Paris  talks,  the  rate 
at  which  the  South  Vietnamese  could  as- 
sume new  military  responsibillUes,  and 
the  level  of  enemy  activity. 

After  much  deliberation,  I  supported 
the  President's  Vletnamizatlon  program. 
My  support,  however,  was  not  without 
misgivings.  I  beUeved  the  three  precon- 
ditions of  Vletnamizatlon  to  be  less  than 
sturdy  foundations  for  a  new  American 
policy  in  Vietnam. 

My  reservations  about  the  Paris  talks 
have  been  consistently  confirmed.  The 
Communists  are  tising  It  as  a  propoganda 
fonmi  rather  than  a  negotiations  base.  To 
date,  the  talks  have  been  marked  by  In- 
vective, not  progress:  and  there  is  little 
reason  to  tliink  that  such  will  not  be  the 
case  in  days  to  come. 

Vletnamizatlon,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  worked  better  than  I  originally 
thought  it  would.  The  process  has  been 
facilitated  due  to  the  willingness  and 
ability  of  South  Vietnamese  military 
forces  to  assimse  ever-increasing  respon- 
sibilities for  bearing  the  burdens  of  bat- 
tle. Valiant  RVN  troops  have  been  at- 
tacking the  Vietcong  and  the  North  Viet- 
namese with  a  new  and  deadly  ferocity. 
Vletnamizatlon  has  given  them  the  feel- 
ing that  on  their  shoulders  rests  the  fate 
of  South  Vietnam,  and  they  are  fighting 
courageously  for  the  cause  of  freedom. 
Recent  events,  however,  have  demon- 
strated that  the  enemy  has  not  scaled 
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down  his  activities  in  response  to  Ameri- 
can troop  withdrawals.  On  the  contrary, 
the  Communists  are  widening  the  Viet- 
nam war  to  neighboring  Laos,  Cambodia, 
and  Thailand.  In  the  process  they  are 
attempting  to  generate  new  political  and 
psychological  pressures  on  Vietnam's 
neighbors.  They  are  also  trying  to  re- 
kindle domestic  U-S.  antiwar  agitation, 
and  dramatically  demonstrate  that  peace 
in  Southeast  Asia  can  be  obtained  only 
through  negoUations  rather  than  Vlet- 
namizatlon. The  reason  behind  this  is 
obvious:  the  Communists  are  attempting 
to  achieve  at  the  bargaining  table  what 
they  have  been  so  singularly  unable  to 
achieve  on  the  field  of  combat. 

At  present,  the  spearheads  of  the  wider 
war  lie  in  Laos  and  Cambodia.  In  past 
years.  Communist  forces  have  made  an- 
nual spring  offenses  into  Laos.  This  year, 
however,  by  virtue  of  Hanoi's  sending  a 
67,000-man  invasion  force  into  Laotian 
territory,  the  tiny  country  may  become 
a  very  significant  Asian  battleground. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  Is  at  stake  in  Laos 
is  the  very  survival  of  a  free  Southeast 
Asia.  A  Commimist  victory  would  bode 
several  things  for  the  other  countries  in 
tile  area,  none  of  them  good  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  free  world. 

Should  Laos  fall,  an  additional  3  mil- 
lion people  would  be  subjected  to  the 
yoke  of  Communist  rule.  The  Reds  would 
have  unrestricted  use  of  the  Ho  Chi 
Minh  Trail  as  well  as  heretofore  unused 
supply  routes  and  bases.  Enemy  activ- 
ities and  penetrations  could  be  increased 
and  new  military  and  political  pressures 
could  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  United 
States,  and  all  Southeast  Asia  would  be 
riper  for  subversion  and  revolution. 

In  Cambodia,  the  present  situation  ap- 
pears ominous.  Indeed.  E»rior  to  the  re- 
cent coup  that  overthrew  Prince  Siha- 
nouck  and  his  pro-Red  regime.  Commu- 
nist forces  freely  used  Cambodia  as  a 
sanctuary  from  which  infiltrations  into 
South  Vietnam  were  made  at  wUl.  Since 
the  coup,  however.  North  Vietnamese  and 
Vietcong  have  mounted  a  campaign  to 
expand  and  solidify  their  position.  As  a 
result,  the  death  toll  in  Cambodia  has 
risen  dramatically  in  the  wake  of  the  new 
Commimist  aggression. 

The  Communtets  surely  would  not  be 
satisfied  with  the  conquest  of  Cambodia; 
Thailand  would  become  the  next  major 
target  of  attack.  Since  1965,  both  Peking 
and  Hanoi  have  threatened  to  start  a  so- 
called  war  of  liberation  against  Thai- 
land. The  fact  that  Thailand  has  a  1,000- 
mile  border,  virtually  indefensible  against 
infiltration,  would  serve  to  whet  their 
rapacious  appetites  even  more. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  all  the  pieces  In  the 
Asian  puzzle  are  assembled  the  picture 
created  is  alarming  indeed.  The  Com- 
munists in  Vietnam  are  not  engaged 
solely  in  a  civil  war  for  national  Ubera- 
tlon  as  they  so  loudly  proclaim.  They  are, 
in  fact,  attempting  to  subvert  and  domi- 
nate Southeast  Asia  itself.  In  this  con- 
nection, Secretary  of  State  William 
Rogers  has  stated: 

Uor«  than  40.000  Nortb  VI«tnameM  and 
Vietcong  Troopa  have  Inyaded  and  now  oc- 
cupy Cambodia. 

In  addition,  he  has  declared  this  in- 
vasion to  be  a  clear  violation  of  the  1954 


and  1962  Geneva  accords,  and  has  called 
upon  the  nations  of  the  world  to  consider 
what  counteractions  might  be  taken. 

Experience  has  shown  us,  however, 
that  calling  on  the  world  community  to 
act  is  really  a  ceremonial  gesture,  for  the 
world  conmiunity  has  proven  in  the  past 
that  it  lacks  the  unity  of  purpose  or  the 
will  to  Join  in  effective  coUective  action 
to  solve  vital  International  problems  such 
as  the  one  posed  by  Communist  aggres- 
sion in  Southeast  Asia. 

This  aggression,  when  exposed  to  the 
naked  light  of  truth,  also  validates  the 
much  maligned  domino  theory.  Vietnam 
is  no  longer  the  focal  point  of  revolu- 
tionary action.  Laos  and  Cambodia  are 
also  visibly,  undeniably,  and  appallingly 
menaced  by  Communist  militaristic  ad- 
venturism. This  has  not  occurred  by 
chance:  neither  has  It  occurred  by  cir- 
cumstance. It  is  part  of  the  fruition  of 
calculated  planning  and  it  is  designed  to 
facilitate  the  establishment  of  a  new 
Communist  sphere  of  influence  In  the 
world. 

Should  the  Communists  be  permitted 
to  gain  control  of  Southeast  Asia,  the 
free  world  need  talk  no  further  about 
nations  in  Southeast  Asia  determining 
and  maintaining  their  own  forms  of  gov- 
ernment without  the  pressure  or  pres- 
ence of  foreign  troops.  Should  the  Com- 
munists be  permitted  to  gain  control  of 
Southeast  Asia,  the  costly  sacrifices  of 
blood  and  treasure  that  this  nation  has 
committed  In  the  name  of  freedom  in 
that  troubled  area  of  the  world  will  also 
have  been  rendered  in  vain. 

There  are  those  who  contend  that  we 
should  not  talk  in  terms  of  sacrifices,  at 
least  In  the  prospective  sense,  because 
we  are  winning  the  war.  My  response  is 
simple.  By  what  standards  can  it  fairly 
be  said  we  are  winning  the  war?  In- 
filtrations by  North  Vietnamese  and 
Vietcong  Into  neighboring  countries  are 
visibly  and  dramatically  increasing.  De- 
spite U.S.  troop  withdrawals,  more  Amer- 
ican soldiers  were  killed  in  action  in  1969, 
the  first  year  of  the  Vletnamizatlon 
policy,  than  in  1967  when  Lyndon  John- 
son's war  policy  was  subjected  to  such 
heavy  political  attack,  and,  so  far  this 
month,  n.S.  casualties  are  up  about  60 
percent  from  February  and  early  March. 
Civilian  deaths  are  still  running  at  an 
awesome  rate,  and  each  passing  day  sees 
an  ever-increasing  number  of  refugees 
being  added  to  the  flood  of  displaced 
persons  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Dr.  Henry  Kissinger,  the  chief  White 
House  adviser  on  foreign  affairs,  stated 
the  crux  of  the  matter  when  he  said: 

The  guerrUla  wlna  U  be  doe*  not  loee; 
the  conventional  army  loeea  If  It  doe*  not 
win. 

On  this  basis,  this  Nation  stands  in 
dire  danger  of  losing  the  war  in  South- 
east Asia. 

The  question  of  whether  or  not  the 
Communists  should  be  permitted  to  dom- 
inate Southeast  Asia  also  raises  vexa- 
tious troubles  for  the  new  Nixon  doc- 
trine. There  are  those  who  maintain  that 
the  Nixon  doctrine  precludes  U.S.  In- 
volvement In  Cambodia  and  other 
threatened  countries  in  the  area.  I  take 
the  opposite  view  that  the  very  spirit  of 
the  Nixon  doctrine  demands  that  we  take 
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an  active  role  In  repelBng  Commimist 
aggressors  from  these  embattled  coun- 
tries. When  he  was  In  Guam,  the  Presi- 
dent rightly  stated  that  American  forces 
must  not  be  viewed  as  the  first  line  of 
Asian  defense  and  will  not  be  committed 
automatically  even  In  the  event  of  out- 
side aggression.  I  do  not  advocate  auto- 
matic intervention;  neither  do  I  think 
we  should  retreat  into  a  "new  Isolation- 
ism" as  some  have  suggested.  Rather,  I 
think  we  should.  In  the  President's  words, 
'help  where  it  makes  a  real  difference 
and  is  considered  in  our  interest." 

I  submit  that  it  would  make  a  real  dif- 
ference and  it  would  be  in  our  interest 
to  involve  ourselves  more  directly,  wher- 
ever Communist  aggression  threatens  In 
Indochina.  Cambodia  is  a  good  case  in 
point,  because  it  has  requested  our  as- 
sistance in  recent  days.  In  the  face  of  the 
advances  of  the  North  Vietnamese  and 
Vletoong  force,  the  Cambodian  Army  has 
been  hastily  expanding  its  size.  As  we 
well  know,  however,  and  the  Cambodians 
are  finding  out,  sheer  manpower  Is  not 
suCQclent  in  battlefield  situations  when 
you  are  confronted  by  larger  numbers  of 
battle-sea53ned  veterans  with  superior 
training  and  equipment. 

This  is  precisely  the  position  Cambodia 
Is  in  presently.  If  we  do  not  come  to  its 
assistance  and  supply  it  with  U.S.  mili- 
tary equiiHnent  and  a  sufficient  number 
of  UJ3.  advisers  to  train  the  Cambodians 
to  use  the  equipment  to  best  advantage, 
the  tiny  nation  may  well  fall  before  the 
Communist  onslaught. 

In  terms  of  the  Nixon  doctrine,  this 
could  create  a  credibility  chasm  In  our 
\$  foreign  posture  wliich  would  remind  the 

C*  world  of  the  posturlngs  of  the  previous 

administration,  an  administration  that 
was  hoisted  on  ita  own  petard  In  South- 
east Asia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  put  matters  in  per- 
spective, by  weighing  present  conditions 
In  Southeast  Asia  against  the  historical 
record  of  XJS.  involvement,  it  becomes 
obvious  that  our  present  peaceseeking 
pedicles  are  gravely  deficient.  The  Com- 
munists do  not  want  any  peace  except 
on  terms  which  will  allow  them  to  en- 
force their  will  on  millions  of  helpless 
Asians.  Bitter  experiences  demonstrate 
that  where  dealing  with  the  Reds  is  con- 
cerned, there  is  no  middle  ground.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  believe  that  President  Nixon 
should  declare  a  new  strategy  In  Viet- 
nam, a  strategy  designed  to  array  our 
military  forces  against  the  enemies  of 
freedom  In  Asia,  and  focus  our  military 
might  on  bringing  the  conflict  to  a  speedy 
close.  Such  a  policy  would  have  the  salu- 
tary effects  of  accomplishing  our  oft- 
stated  objectives  with  a  minimal  loss  of 
U.S.  Ufe  and  limb,  and  at  a  minimum 
cost  to  our  national  economy. 

In  an  effort  to  facilitate  this  declara- 
tion, I  am  today  introducing  a  concur- 
rent rescdutlon  calling  on  the  President 
to  Issue  new  orders  to  our  military  forces 
and  our  allies  in  the  field.  Orders  that 
will  remain  in  force  until  'HorVtx  Vietnam 
totally  surrenders.  I  am  urging  him  to 
institute  a  lAan  of  action  of  day  and 
night  bombardment  that  will  assure  the 
total  destruction  of  North  Vietnam's 
military  and  industrial  installations; 
population  centers  after  approiHlate 
notioes  at  Intention  have  been  dissemi- 


nated; agricultural  production  lands; 
dikes  and  facilities:  transportation  and 
communications  lines  connecting  North 
Vietnam  to  neighboring  countries;  Hai- 
phong Harlx)r;  and  other  shore  facilities. 
In  addition,  a  program  of  tactical  com- 
mando raids  by  South  Vietnamese  into 
North  Vietnam  should  be  implemented. 
Finally,  a  total  air,  land,  and  sea  embargo 
on  commerce  between  North  Vietnam 
and  other  nations  should  be  established. 

In  regard  to  hsJting  Communist  ag- 
gression throughout  Southeast  Asia,  par- 
ticularly Cambodia,  I  urge  President 
Nixon  to  supply  that  embattled  country 
with  sufficient  UJS.  military  equipment 
and  supplies  together  with  a  force  of  U.S. 
military  advisers  to  enable  the  Cambo- 
dian Government  to  witlistand  the 
enemy  onslaughts.  At  present,  Cambo- 
dian troops  are  ill  equipped  and  ill 
trained.  They  need  our  ordnance  and 
they  need  our  guidance.  One  without  the 
other  would  be  insufficient. 

In  contrast  to  our  bitter  experience  in 
Vietnam,  the  U.S.  assistance  I  have  out- 
lined should  be  accompanied  by  massive 
round-the-clock  airstrikes  designed  to 
destroy  all  strategic  hamlets,  staging  and 
support  areas  utilized  by  the  Communists 
throughout  the  embattled  area.  Thus 
American  power  will  be  focused  on  prob- 
lem areas  at  a  minimum  loss  of  American 
life  and  limb. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  if  these  military 
policies  were  vigorously  pursued,  the 
aggressors  would  soon  be  defeated,  and 
a  well-earned  peace  could  settle  on  the 
area  for  the  first  time  in  over  20  years. 
The  Communists  have  demonstrated  that 
freedom  for  Southeast  Asia  can  only  be 
purchased  by  force.  Since  they  have 
sown  the  wind  with  discord  and  strife, 
let  them  now  reap  a  whirlwind  of  right- 
eous American  power  and  wrath. 


GUN  BILL  PROPOSED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Vanik).  Under  a  previous  order  of  tlie 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
FiNDLXT),  is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Members 
of  Congress,  along  with  the  rest  of  the 
Wasiiington  area  population,  will  feel  the 
effects  of  spiraling  crime  in  a  new  way 
this  month  when  400  District  gas  sta- 
tions stop  making  cliange  for  purchases. 
Do  not  be  surprised  next  time  you  pull 
into  a  service  station  If  the  attendant 
demands  exact  pajrment  in  advance  for 
the  gas  you  buy.  He  Is  trying  only  to  pro- 
tect taims^  from  being  roblied  and  pos- 
sibly shot  in  the  process. 

He  wIU  protect  himself  by  not  having 
any  cash  on  his  person  or  available  to 
him  In  the  station.  The  exact  change  you 
give  >^im  for  your  purchase  will  be  de- 
pelted  immediately  in  a  concrete  drop 
safe  to  which  he  does  not  iiave  a  key.  It 
is  hoped  that  this  will  dissuade  robberies, 
although  I  pity  the  poor  attendant  who 
Is  confronted  with  an  angered  gim-toting 
man  who  refuses  to  believe  that  the  at- 
tendant has  no  money  on  him  and  can- 
not open  the  concrete  vault.  Yet,  if  this 
experiment  works  In  Washington,  it  Is 
sure  to  spread  to  other  urban  areas 
across  the  country  plagued  with  armed 
robbsries. 


Over  a  year  ago,  the  robbery  and  mur- 
der of  a  District  of  Columbia  bus  driver 
caused  the  D.C.  Transit  Co.  to  adopt  a 
similar  "no  change"  policy  toward  bus 
riders.  Periiape  few  Members  of  Congress 
were  directly  affected,  but  many  resi- 
dents of  the  District  were,  especially  the 
poor  who  must  use  public  transporta- 
tion. If  they  do  not  have  the  exact 
change — 32  cents — they  either  put  in  too 
much  money  or  they  do  not  ride. 

This  kind  of  solution  can  hardly  be 
called  crime  prevention.  It  does  not  in 
any  way  contribute  to  the  solution  of  the 
total  crime  problem.  It  puts  no  one  be- 
hind bars.  It  does  nothing  to  dissuade  a 
person  from  armed  robbery.  It  penalizes 
none  of  those  who  terrorize  society. 

All  it  does  is  shift  the  burden  of  crime 
to  others.  The  gunman  will  now  turn 
elsewhere,  perhaps  rob  taxicab  drivers 
and  grocery  stores  instead  of  bus  drivers 
and  service  station  attendants. 

In  adopting  the  "no  change"  policy, 
business  and  working  men  su-e  surren- 
dering to  the  rule  of  the  Jungle— survival 
of  the  fittest  and  every  man  for  himself. 
They  seem  to  have  no  other  choice.  Since 
civilized  forces  have  broken  down,  they 
are  forced  to  try  to  shift  the  burden  of 
crime  from  their  shoulders  to  someone 
else.  Too  often  they  have  witnessed 
crime's  reign  of  terror  from  the  business 
end  of  a  .38  revolver. 

Private  citizens  have  taken  other  steps. 
For  many,  that  means  hiding  behind 
locked  and  bolted  doors,  not  going  out 
after  dark,  not  walking  home  from  work, 
buying  a  dog  for  protection.  Millions  of 
Americans  live  andxTC^rk  in  constant 
fear  that  they  may  be  crime's  next 
victim. 

The  national  statistics  are  staggering. 
From  1960  to  1968,  bank  robberies  rose 
302  percent.  The  number  of  chain  stores 
robbed  increased  210  percent,  sind  the 
number  of  residences  robbed  nearly  dou- 
bled. Gas  station  robberies  shot  up  by 
187  percent. 

What  is  especially  significant  is  that  63 
percent  of  all  armed  robberies  were  com- 
mitted with  a  gun. 

In  1968,  amid  much  controversy.  Con- 
gress passed  a  gun  control  law  which  was 
supposed  to  make  it  more  difficult  for  the 
criminal  to  arm  himself.  Many — I  among 
them— questioned  whether  the  steps 
taken  would  achieve  the  predicted  re- 
sults, "nie  law  has  now  been  In  effect  tat 
over  1  year,  and  preliminary  figures  re- 
leased by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation are  depressing. 

While  crime  in  general  continues  to 
rise  at  an  alarming  rate,  crime  commit- 
ted with  a  gun  Ls  increasing  even  faster. 

For  example,  last  year,  the  first  year 
that  the  new  gun  control  act  was  in  ef- 
fect, robbery  rose  13  percent  over  1968, 
while  armed  robbery  rose  by  16  percent. 
This  dangerous  trend  shows  up  else- 
where. While  aggravated  assaults  rose  by 
9  percent  last  year,  assaults  committed 
with  the  use  of  a  gun  rose  by  12  percent. 

While  it  is  yet  too  soon  to  make  a  final 
Judgment,  it  seems  clear  to  me  that  the 
gim  control  act  of  1968  has  not  been  ef- 
fective and  will  not  be  effective.  Some- 
thing more  must  be  done. 

Senator  Mixb  Mahstislo,  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  In  the  other 
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body,  hu  introduced,  and  the  Senate 
has  passed,  a  bill  which  I  hope  the  House 
will  seriously  consider,  Improve,  and  pass 
at  this  session.  The  Mansfield  bill.  S.  849. 
provides  for  a  mandatory  sentence  for 
the  criminal  who  uses  or  carries  a  gun  in 
the  commission  of  a  Federal  crime.  As 
the  Senator  franUy  told  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee: 

Oun  crime  ia  •  national  disgrace.  And  with 
this  bill  I  offer  another  approach  to  curtail- 
ing the  gvin  crime  rate — an  approach  that 
•ays  to  the  criminal  In  terms  that  are  clear 
and  almple  that  hla  resort  to  a  giin  will  be 
met  automatically  with  punishment  that 
fits  tuch  an  act  of  violence.  In  contrast  to 
the  present  gun  law,  no  burden  Is  Imposed 
on  the  law-abiding  gun  owner.  No  sacrifice 
Is  asked.  The  burden  {alls  squarely  where  It 
belongs — on  the  criminal  and  the  lawless: 
on  those  who  roam  the  streets,  g\in  in  hand, 
ready  and  willing  to  perpetrate  their  acts 
of  violence. 

Never  has  the  need  been  greater  for 
Congress  to  provide  for  realistic  punish- 
ments which  will  deter  those  who  would 
commit  violent  crimes. and  detain  those 
who  will  not  be  deterred.  It  is  time  that 
those  of  li^  who  are  charged  with  making 
and  enforcing  the  laws  designed  to  con- 
trol crime  quit  mollycoddling  those  who 
are  turning  our  cities  into  Jungles. 

Senseless  and  macabre  brutality  has 
become  the  trademark  of  today's  crim- 
inal. It  seems  as  if  a  sadistic  joy  has  be- 
come an  end  in  itself,  beyond  the  desire 
for  money  or  revenge.  Those  who  would 
use  a  gun  to  bring  fear,  pain  and  even 
death  to  their  fellow  cHlzens  must  be 
made  to  weigh  it  carefiUly  against  the 
misery  they  might  impose  with  a  gun. 
Those  who  still  choose  to  use  a  gun  after 
having  considered  its  consequences  de- 
mand too  high  a  price  for  our  toleration. 

By  enacting  the  Oun  Control  Act  of 
1968.  Congress  recognized  the  national 
scope  of  the  problem  and  attempted  to 
provide  a  means  to  control  the  greatest 
single  cause  of  fear  and  criminal  vio- 
lence— the  gim.  That  attempt  has  not 
been  sulBclent.  and  It  is  now  time  for 
Caosnss  to  act  once  again.  We  must  do 
something  to  deter  the  use  of  gxms  in 
committing  a  crime,  and  where  deter- 
rence will  not  work,  we  must  make  the 
cost  of  using  a  gim  commensurate  with 
the  cost  In  anguish  and  fear  the  offender 
would  Imprtw  uiwn  his  victim.  Every 
proper  Federal  measure  must  be  taken 
to  halt  the  gun-supported  reign  of  terror 
In  oar  Nation. 

No  one  is  suggesting  that  we  return  to 
the  screw  and  the  rack  of  the  dark  ages 
to  punish  criminals.  But  neither  should 
we  permit  the  lawlessness  and  fear  of 
the  durk  ages  to  develop  in  our  cities  and 
In  rural  areas  because  we  are  timid  and 
unwUUng  to  act. 

The  Senate  has  not  been  timid,  and  I 
trust  the  House  win  not  be  either.  In  ad- 
dition. I  hope  the  House  will  extend  the 
principle  of  the  liansfleld  approach  to 
felonies  violating  State  laws  as  well  as 
Federal  law.  The  bill  which  passed  the 
Senate  provides  a  mandatory  sentence 
for  cariylng  a  gun  while  committing 
Federal  f  eknles.  such  as  robbing  a  bank, 
a  n.8.  post  aOct,  or  killing  a  Federal 
offldaL  Most  felcnlea,  however,  are  not 
vlolatlans  of  Fedena  law. 

The  man  who  shoots  down  a  gaa  sta- 


tion attendant  or  robs  the  comer  grocery 
store  and  kills  the  clerk  behind  the 
counter  has  committed  no  Federal  of- 
fense, even  though  he  has  committed  a 
great  atrocity  and  perhaps  brought  dev- 
astation to  a  family.  Similarly,  the  mur- 
derer or  rapist  who  cowers  and  degrades 
his  victim  before  the  execution  seldom 
violates  a  Federal  law.  / 

Today.  I  am  introducing,  with  16  co- 
six>nsors.  a  bill  which  will  amend  the  Oun 
Control  Act  of  1968.  making  it  a  Federal 
crime  to  use  a  gim  to  commit  a  felony 
where  the  State  legislature  has  made 
such  use  a  State  offense.  The  bill  would 
also  require  that  a  mandatory  Jail  sen- 
tence be  given  to  anyone  convicted,  and 
the  sentence  could  not  run  concurrently 
with  any  sentence  for  another  offense. 
The  bill  is  quite  similar  to  the  one  passed 
by  the  Senate.  However,  where  the  Sen- 
ate's version  would  apply  only  in  the  case 
of  Federal  criminal  offenses,  our  bill 
would  apply  as  well  in  any  case  where 
the  State  legislature  had  made  it  an  of- 
fense to  carry  a  gtm  while  committing  a 
felony. 

The  approach  we  recommend  retains 
all  the  features  of  the  Senate  bill,  and 
simply  extends  Federal  coverage  to  state 
offenses. 

This  approach  recognizes  the  long- 
standing tradition  of  our  legal  system 
that  criminal  law  is  primarily  a  concern 
of  the  States.  Our  bill  would  not  require 
any  State  legislature  to  pass  a  law  which 
would  make  it  an  offense  to  carry  a  gun 
during  the  commission  of  a  crime,  but 
where  States  do  so,  the  offense  auto- 
matically becomes  Federal  as  well  as 
State  in  character.  In  those  States  Fed- 
eral as  well  as  State  penalties  would  ap- 
ply, and  the  investigative  resources  of 
the  Federal  Oovemment  would  be  avail- 
able to  help  rid  America  of  the  scourge 
of  crime  in  the  streets  and  the  gun- 
toting  hoodlums  who  perpetuate  it. 

List  of  sponsors: 

Mr.  FiHBLrr,  Mr.  BLACXBumr,  Mr. 
BucHANAH.  Mr.  Clxvelamd.  Mr.  Cough- 
LDf,  Mr.  DuLsn.  Mr.  Oallachxi.  Mr. 
OoLowATn,  and  Mr.  Harsha. 

Mr.  Koch,  Mr.  MKSKn.L,  Mr.  Millxk 
of  Ohio,  Mr.  Rob.  Mr.  Thomson  of  Wis- 
consin, Mr.  WHiTgHUMT,  Mr.  WiDirAU,, 
and  Mr.  Wnnr. 

Text  of  blU: 

HJl.  17323 
A  bUl  to  make  using  a  gun  to  commit  a  felony 

a  Federal  crime  where  such  use  violates 

state  l*w  and  for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Reine»entmtive$  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Oongreu  assembled.  That  sub- 
secUon  (c)  of  section  BM  of  Utle  18,  United 
8t*tes  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Whoever — 

"(1)  uses  a  firearm  to  commit  any  felony 
which  may  be  prosecuted  In  a  court  ot  the 
United  States,  or 

"(2)  carries  a  firearm  unlawfully  during 
tbe  ooounlaslon  of  any  felony  which  may  be 
proeecuted  In  a  court  of  tbe  UnMed  SUtes. 
or 

"(3)  uses  a  firearm  to  commit  any  felony, 
or  carries  a  firearm  unlawfully  during  the 
commission  o(  any  felony,  which  use  or 
carrying  for  said  purpose  Is  unlawful  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  the  st«te  In  which  It 
occurs. 

shall,  In  addition  to  tbe  punishment  pro- 
vided for  the  commission  o(  soeb  felony,  be 
•entenoed  to  a  term  o(  Imprisonment  for  no* 


less  than  one  year  nor  more  than  ten  yean. 
In  the  case  of  his  second  or  subsequent  con- 
viction under  this  subsection,  such  person 
shall  be  sentenced  to  a  term  of  Imprisonment 
for  not  less  than  two  nor  more  than  twenty- 
five  years  and,  notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  the  court  shall  not  suspend 
the  sentence  in  the  case  of  a  second  or  sub- 
sequent conviction  of  such  person  or  give  him 
a  probaUonary  sentence,  nor  shall  the  term 
of  Imprisonment  Imposed  under  this  subsec- 
tion run  concurrently  with  any  term  of  Im- 
prisonment Imposed  for  the  commission  of 
such  felony." 


INTERVENTION  IN  CAMBODIA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Risglx)  ,  is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr  RIEOLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  with 
a  deepening  sense  of  despair  that  I  rise 
this  evening  to  discuss  the  situation  in 
Southeast  Asia.  And  I  rise  to  talk  pri- 
marily alx>ut  today's  aiuiounceraent  that 
U.S.  personnel  and  support  have  been 
committed  to  the  conflict  now  underway 
in  Cambodia. 

It  is  not  clear  to  me  what  congres- 
sional authorization  of  war  power,  under 
the  Coivstitution.  the  President  has  used 
as  the  basis  for  today's  American  inter- 
vention in  Cambodia.  I  cannot  believe 
the  President  would  use  the  dubious  and 
discredited  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution  as 
the  authority  to  expand  American  oper- 
ations into  Cambodia.  In  fact,  the  ad- 
ministration in  recent  weeks  has  taken 
a  public  position  of  neutrality  on  the 
question  of  the  repeal  of  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  resolution  now  before  the  Sen- 
ate. I  think  this  can  only  mean  that  the 
administration  does  not  interpret  that 
authority  as  its  legal  basis  for  contin- 
uing American  Involvement  in  Southeast 
Asia. 

And,  of  course,  the  original  intent  of 
the  1964  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution  was 
to  provide  authority  for  an  appropriate 
Executive  response  to  a  specific  and  lim- 
ited incident  at  that  time,  6  long  years 
ago.  It  was  not  designed  to  serve,  or 
intended  to  serve,  as  the  "functional 
equivalent"  of  a  declaration  of  war, 
which  was  the  view  of  the  previous  ad- 
ministration. Nor  was  it  Intended  to 
serve  as  an  open-ended  authority  for  the 
executive  branch  of  Government  to  in- 
tervene at  will  in  Southeast  Asia  with 
American  military  eff<Ht. 

It  might  be  argued  that  the  constitu- 
tional legitimacy  of  the  6-year-old  Gulf 
of  Tonkin  resolution,  with  respect  to  the 
delegation  of  war  power,  is  moot — as 
long  as  a  new  President  moves  steadily 
to  disengage  from  a  war  lacking  ade- 
quate specific  congressional  authoriza- 
tion. But.  conversely,  it  can  be  argued 
that  should  the  process  of  American  dis- 
engagement be  interrupted,  or  should  the 
war  be  widened  Into  neighboring  coun- 
tries, then  the  President,  by  Executive 
determination,  may  have  given  the  Gulf 
of  Tonkin  resolution  a  new  and  active 
life  as  a  presumed  constitutional  author- 
ization for  this  new  Cambodian  Initiative. 

Is  tliat  what  the  President  has  done? 
I  hope  not.  for  to  do  so  would  mailc  a 
major  reversal  for  the  United  States  and 
wotild  almost  certainly  begin  the  aame 
public  discreditlnc  of  this  adminlstimtion 
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that  consumed  and  destroyed  the  last 
administration. 

Perhaps  the  President  will  cite  the 
SEATO  Treaty  as  requiring  American 
intervention  in  Cambodia  at  this  time, 
under  these  circumstances.  I  would  hope 
not.  for  the  SEATO  Treaty  does  not 
carry  with  it  in  any  way  any  specific  or 
implied  obligation  for  the  United  States 
to  intervene  in  any  of  the  protocol  coun- 
tries defined  by  that  treaty. 

Further,  nothing  In  the  SEATO 
Treaty,  however  interpreted,  vests  in  the 
President  of  the  United  States  the  au- 
thority to  commit  American  forces  in 
Southeast  Asia  without  the  express  ap- 
proval and  authorization  of  the  UJ8. 
Congress.  No  such  congressional  author- 
ization exists  that  I  am  aware  of,  unless, 
of  course,  the  President  wishes  to  revive 
the  war  power  myth  of  the  Tonkin  Gulf 
resolution. 

A  further  significant  complication  in 
the  possible  application  of  the  SEATO 
Treaty  to  Cambodia  is  the  fact  that  the 
Oovemment  of  Cambodia  officially  re- 
jected the  protocol  arrangement  and  re- 
jected its  protocol  status  in  1956. 

In  sum.  the  SEATO  Treaty  does  not 
provide  sufficient  legal  basis  for  direct 
American  intervention  in  Cambodia. 
And  so  we  find  ourselves  today  facing 
the  same  dismal  circumstances  and  ra- 
tionalizations that  have  plagued  us  since 
1964  in  South  Vietnam. 

We  are  told  we  are  expanding  th:: 
war  in  order  to  shorten  the  war.  and 
this  myth  has  been  with  us  for  many 
long  bloody  years  during  which  some 
50,000  Americans  have  died  in  Vietnam 
in  behalf  of  this  notion. 

After  the  expenditure  of  $120  billion, 
and  after  50,000  American  lives  have 
been  lost  and  over  800,000  Americans 
have  been  wounded,  and  after  more 
bombs  have  been  dropped  than  were 
dropped  during  all  of  World  War  n  and 
Korea  combined,  we  are  now  asked  to 
accept  the  widening  of  the  war  into 
Cambodia  with  American  men  and 
backup  effort. 

The  war  in  Vietnam  and  in  Southeast 
Asia  has  never  been  worth  a  strategic 
commitment  of  men  and  resources  by  the 
United  States.  Yet  foolishly  we  allowed 
ourselves  to  drift  into  such  a  nonjustified 
commitment.  Now  we  chase  a  military 
victory  that  does  not  exist  into  the 
swamps  and  Jungles  of  Cambodia. 

When  will  we  learn  that  there  can  be 
no  American  victory  in  Southeast  Asia, 
any  more  than  the  Southeast  Asians 
could  ever  achieve  or  produce  a  victory 
here  in  America?  Anything  that  is  good 
and  lasting  that  is  going  to  occur  in 
Southeast  Asia  is  going  to  have  to  be 
produced  by  the  people  who  live  there, 
by  the  Asians  themselves.  The  sooner  we 
give  their  war  back  to  them,  the  better 
for  all  concerned. 

Earlier  in  the  day  here  we  heard  much 
concern  atwut  the  Russians  with  respect 
to  strategic  weapons  systems.  The  Rus- 
sians laugh  at  our  self-destructive  ac- 
tions in  Southeast  Asia.  Yet  as  we  pour 
our  blood  and  treasure  into  Southeast 
Asia,  the  Russians  carefully  conserve 
their  manpower  and  their  resources,  and 
today  the  Russians  steadily  abroach  nu- 
clear parity  with  the  United  States  as  we 


choose  to  invest  our  limited  defense  re- 
sources in  chasing  Communist  guerrillas 
through  the  Jungles  of  Southeast  Asia. 

Here  at  home  we  steadily  lose  the  sup- 
port of  our  people  for  endlessly  fighting- 
somebody  else's  war.  When  are  we  going 
to  turn  our  attention  to  meeting  the 
needs  of  our  own  people? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  serve  on  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  and  I  serve  on  the  For- 
eign Operations  Subcommittee  of  that 
committee.  Recently  the  man  who  heads 
our  foreign  aid  program  in  Vietnam  was 
before  that  subcommittee  to  testify.  In 
the  process  of  cross-examination,  he  was 
asked  how  well  things  were  going  in  Viet- 
nam. He  was  optimistic,  as  every  govern- 
mental officer  who  has  come  back  from 
Vietnam  over  the  last  8  years  has  been 
optimistic.  He  said: 

Things  are  going  so  well  In  Vietnam  that 
my  wife  has  been  out  In  Saigon  with  me  for 
tbe  last  10  months.  In  fact,  since  coming 
back  to  tbe  United  States  and  being  here  in 
Washington  for  a  whUe.  my  wife  has  said  to 
me  that  she  feels  safer  on  the  streets  of 
Saigon  than  she  does  on  tbe  streets  of 
Washington,  D.C.,  our  Nation's  Capitol. 

What  a  pathetic  admission.  What  a 
sorry  state  of  affairs  that  this  should  be 
so,  that  we  should  expend  more  effort  to 
make  the  streets  of  Saigon  safer  than 
the  streets  of  our  own  Capitol,  or  of  De- 
troit, or  of  Los  Angeles,  or  of  Flint,  or 
any  other  city. 

What  kind  of  madness  Is  this? 

We  sit  in  this  Chamber  today,  for  4 
or  5  hours,  to  discuss  another  $20  billion 
for  more  weapons  of  war.  For  what?  To 
pour  into  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia? 

What  a  shame — a  shame  on  this  Gov- 
ernment and  on  this  Chamber.  It  is  a 
war  thut  is  not  a  war. 

We  have  a  Constitution  in  this  coun- 
try, and  it  sets  forth  in  clear  terms  how 
decisions  are  to  be  made  about  war  and 
peace,  and  the  basis  on  which  this  Na- 
tion should  reach  the  Judgment  that  it 
Is  going  to  Involve  itself  in  war.  As  I 
read  that  Constitution,  the  President  of 
the  United  States  is  required  to  come  to 
this  Congress,  in  this  Chamber,  and  pre- 
sent the  facts,  to  demonstrate  why  the 
strategic  interests  of  this  country  require 
that  this  Nation  go  to  war.  And  then  this 
Congress,  and  only  this  Congress,  has  to 
make  that  Judgment.  The  President 
cannot  make  it.  That  is  not  his  respon- 
sibility under  the  Constitution.  That  is  a 
responsibility  of  this  body. 

It  is  a  responsibility  that  we  have 
shirked,  and  we  have  not  faced  up  to, 
and  we  do  not  face  up  to  today. 

We  talk  about  many  things  here  in 
this  Chamber.  Often  we  talk  about  law 
and  order.  And  we  preach  to  people 
around  the  country  how  they  ought  to 
behave  with  respect  to  the  question  of 
law  and  order.  But  we  seldom  pause  to 
look  at  ourselves  and  to  look  at  the  de- 
gree to  which  we  practice  law  and 
order — the  degree  to  which  we  follow 
the  Constitution — ^the  degree  to  i^iich 
we  face  up  to  the  questions  of  war  or 
peace. 

As  a  body  we  have  no  stomach  for  that. 
There  are  too  many  men  here  who  should 
not  be  here,  in  both  parties,  who  are  un- 
wlUlng  to  face  this  issue.  They  do  not 
want  that  responflbility.  They  do  not 


want  the  responsibility  that  the  Con- 
stitution invests  in  them. 

And  what  a  shame  it  is  that  50,000 
young  Americans  should  be  asked  to  die 
imder  these  circumstances. 

We  ask  our  people  to  have  pride  in  the 
institutions  of  Government  and  to  have 
pride  in  this  Congress.  How  can  we  have 
pride  in  a  body  that  refuses  to  face  its 
most  basic  responsibility? 

Here  we  are,  $120  billion  later,  after  all 
the  misery  and  the  suffering  and  the 
waste  and  the  loss  of  life,  and  what  do 
we  have  to  show  for  it?  We  are  moving 
American  personnel  now  into  Cambodia. 
That  is  what  we  have  to  show  for  it. 

I  guess  that  is  the  victory  I  heard 
General  Westmoreland  talk  about  years 
ago,  or  the  light  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel 
the  previous  administration  saw  5  years 
ago. 

And  ^e  wonder  why  our  people  are 
csmical,  and  why  they  lose  faith,  and 
why  they  resent  the  10-percent  surtax, 
and  why  they  resent  the  recession  that 
is  building,  and  why  they  resent  the  high 
interest  rates,  and  why  they  resent  the 
billions  and  the  billions  and  the  billions 
that  go  into  defense.  It  is  because  we 
are  not  discharging  our  public  trust 
properly. 

The  measure  of  that  is  right  out  here 
at  Arlington  Cemetery,  in  all  those  fresh 
graves  over  the  last  6  years. 

We  have  got  to  do  better.  We  have  to 
do  better.  The  only  way  we  are  going  to 
do  better  is  for  the  people  of  this  country 
to  decide  that  self-government  is  worth 
it  and  that  we  are  going  to  get  rid  of  the 
men  who  are  unwilling  to  face  up  to 
these  responsibilities  as  they  ought  to. 

We  must  get  rid  of  the  men  in  this 
body  who  do  not  want  to  deal  with  the 
great  issues. 

My  mind  goes  back  to  1964,  the  presi- 
dential election.  Two  candidates.  Gold- 
water  and  Johnson.  Most  of  the  people 
I  talked  to  in  1964  did  not  want  to  vote 
for  either  man,  and  ended  up  voting  for 
the  man  they  hated  the  least.  What  a 
sad  commentary  on  our  political  system. 
We  ought  to  have  two  men  competing 
for  that  Job — ^men  so  outstanding  that 
we  would  be  delighted  to  have  either  man 
elected.  Ljrndon  B.  Johnson  was  not  the 
man  to  make  the  Vietnam  decision.  He 
made  it  because  our  own  apathy  and 
Indifference  and  underanticipation  made 
him  the  candidate  and  the  President. 

We  must  understand,  there  is  no  way 
that  we  can  avoid  the  individual  costs 
associated  with  self-government.  We  can 
either  make  a  personal  investment  of  ef- 
fort early,  and  determine  that  the  best 
men  and  women  in  this  coimtry  will  run 
for  public  office  and  be  elected,  or  else 
we  will  have  to  live  with  second-rate 
public  decisions  that  will  not  serve  our 
best  Interests.  Now,  this  takes  an  effort 
and  a  commitment.  Either  we  roll  up 
our  sleeves  and  make  that  happen  now 
in  1970  or  we  wait  and  sit  it  out  and  we 
let  the  second-raters  be  elected  to  the 
key  positions  of  public  responsibility.  We 
can  wait  until  after  the  election  if  we 
wish  when  a  new  Congress  will  convene 
that  also  does  not  have  the  stomach  to 
face  up  to  the  Issues  of  the  war.  But 
then  we  pay  a  different  kind  of  price, 
do  we  not?  We  pay  it  with  our  sons,  the 
most  important  thing  we  have  to  work 
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vlth.  We  pay  It  with  inflaUon.  with 
anxiety  and  frustration,  with  mothers 
tliat  wait  day  in  and  day  out  to  get  a 
letter  from  Vietnam  from  an  only  son. 
We  pay  in  terms  oi  youngsters  in  Harlem 
who  cannot  learn  to  read  because  they 
do  not  have  glasses  or  because  they  do 
not  have  anything  in  their  stomachs  since 
they  have  not  eaten  that  day.  We  have 
chosen  not  to  have  the  time  or  the  at- 
tention or  the  money  for  that,  but  we 
can  spend  $63  million  a  day  in  Vietnam. 
For  what?  For  what?  For  the  pride  of 
a  President,  the  pride  of  an  adminis- 
tration, to  cover  the  mistakes  of  a  Con- 
gress that  was  unwilling  to  face  the 
facts  and  ducked  out  on  this  issue?  Well, 
that  price  is  too  great.  That  price  for 
even  1  day  is  too  great.  And.  we  are  not 
ready  to  face  the  issue  tonight.  Yet  we 
are  moving  ourselves  into  Cambodia. 

No  American  combat  or  support  troops, 
or  any  American  serving  In  any  military 
capacity,  should  be  introduced  into  Cam- 
bodia or  Laos,  in  my  Judgment.  I  will  not 
vote  one  dime  to  support  that  kind  of 
effort — not  one  dime.  That  may  be  only 
one  vote  today,  but  at  least  it  is  one 
vote  today  and  there  will  be  more.  If  this 
body  does  not  face  up  to  its  constitutional 
responsibihties,  then  It  Is  going  to  be  a 
tragedy  for  this  country. 

Furthermore,  I  believe  we  ought  to 
phase  out  any  and  all  American  military 
operations  now  in  place  in  Cambodia  or 
in  Laos.  We  must  also  get  the  rest  of  our 
combat  and  support  troops  out  of  Viet- 
nam. We  have  been  there  too  long  al- 
ready. That  is  why  this  year,  in  this 
session  of  Congress,  I  intend  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  Defense  appropriation 
bill  that  will  limit  the  expenditure  for 
Vietnam  to  only  those  funds  required  to 
carry  out  the  systematic  and  safe  with- 
drawal of  all  American  combat  and  sup- 
port troops  from  Vietnam  by  the  end  of 
next  fiscal  year — by  the  end  of  June  1971. 
I  say  this,  Mr.  Speaker,  because,  frank- 
ly, we  have  got  other  tilings  to  do.  We 
have  got  things  that  are  important  to 
do.  We  have  got  to  get  on  with  them. 
We  have  got  to  set  the  things  that  are 
wrong  aside.  We  have  got  to  have  the 
courage  to  do  that.  We  have  got  to  start 
to  concentrate  on  saving  this  country 
of  ours  while  there  is  still  some  time 
left. 

WeD.  I  think  those  are  the  issues.  And. 
I  doubt  that  any  American  In  this  coun- 
try will  sleep  well  tonight  as  we  think 
about  a  war  that  is  expanding  and  that  is 
moving  In  directions  that  are  impossible 
to  forecast.  And,  what  a  shame  It  Is; 
what  a  shame  It  Is. 


TAKE  PRIDE  IN  AMERICA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Kr. 
Vanik).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Mnxn)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  ^Teaker, 
today  we  should  take  note  of  America's 
great  aeoompUshments  and  in  so  doing 
renew  our  faith  and  confidence  In  our- 
selves as  Indhrldnals  and  as  a  natkm.  In 
1M6,  there  were  1.678,700  private  hoe- 
pltal  beds  In  the  United  States.  This  was 
more  than  any  other  country.  Japan  was 
second  wtth  1,077.700  private  beds. 


COALITION  FORMS  TO  PTOHT  SST 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Rcuss)  is 
recognised  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  REUSa  Mr.  Speaker,  It  was  an- 
nounced last  week  that  a  coalition  of 
citizens  groups  has  been  formed  to  op- 
pose further  Federal  spending  on  the 
supersonic  transport — SST.  This  organi- 
zation, the  Coalition  Against  the  SST. 
has  written  to  President  Nixon  asking 
that  he  withdraw  his  request  for  $290 
million  In  new  money  to  continue  de- 
veloping the  SST  in  fiscal  year  1971. 

This  is  the  kind  of  citizen  concern  and 
participation  we  need  if  our  system  of 
government  is  to  work  as  it  should.  I  urge 
all  organizations  concerned  with  the 
State  of  our  environment  and  the  need 
to  change  our  national  spending  priori- 
ties to  Join  in  this  effort  to  spare  the 
American  taxpayer  this  uiuiecessary  and 
misguided  expense. 

I  include  the  news  release  announcing 
formation  of  the  Coalition  Against  the 
SST.  the  statement  of  Honorary  CSiair- 
man  Arthur  (3odfrey.  the  text  of  the  co- 
alition's letter  to  President  Nixon,  and  a 
separate  letter  to  the  President  from  the 
Massachusetts  Audubon  Society  in  the 
Rbcoro  at  this  point  : 

COALmON  FOUIS  To  FiCHT  SST 

A  coalition  of  fifteen  organizations  asked 
President  NUon  In  a  letter  delivered  this 
morning  to  withdraw  his  1971  $390  million 
appropriation  request  for  the  SST. 

The  Coalition  Against  the  SST  U  the  first 
coordinated  national  citizen  effort  to  stop 
the  SST.  Some  participating  organizations 
will  lobby  actively  against  the  appropria- 
tion. Others  will  man  grass-roots  education 
efforts. 

Arthur  Godfrey,  Honorary  Chairman  of  the 
Coalition,  said  current  Congressional  delib- 
erations on  the  1971  appropmatlon  represent 
"our  last  chance  to  stop  the  SST." 

In  a  statement  Issued  this  morning,  Ckxl- 
frey  called  the  SST  "a  boom -doggie"  and  s&ld, 
"We  need  the  SST  about  as  much  as  we  need 
another  load  of  rocks  from  the  moon." 

Godfrey  said:  "We  are  asking  other  tax- 
payers to  Join  us  In  letting  our  Congressmen 
know  that  we  don't  want  them  to  spend  (290 
million  of  our  money"  on  the  SST. 

"Why  don't  we  spend  the  $390  million  to 
elean  up  the  pollution  we  already  have — 
instead  of  throwing  the  money  away  on  a 
plane  that's  going  to  make  pollution  worse," 
he  added. 

The  9390  million  request  la  p«rt  of  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  Appropriation 
package.  The  Tranqyirtatlon  Suboosnmlttee 
of  the  House  ApproprlaUoDa  Committee  yes- 
terday heard  three  expert  wltneaaes  testify 
on  technical  and  economic  problems  associ- 
ated with  the  SST.  Government  backers  of 
the  project  testified  on  April  14. 

The  full  committee  Is  expected  to  act  on 
the  blU  by  May  31. 

Tbe  OoaUticn  has  a  full-time  i^nfeMlmial 
staff  member  and  nattnnal  htmrtquartnm  in 
Washington.  DC. 

The  following  national  and  state  organi- 
sations signed  the  letter  to  the  President; 
Tbe  Alahama  Conservancy,  CtUxens  Commit- 
tee on  Ifatnral  Reaourees.  Cltiaens  League 
Against  the  Sonle  Boom,  Ofmtnatmt  Mdsra- 
tion  o<  America,  Bnvlraiunsatt  Inc..  Fsdws- 
tlon  of  Western  Outdoor  Clubs.  Friends  of 
the  Earth.  National  WUdllfe  FMsratlon.  Nat- 
ural Resources  CouncU  of  Maine.  Sierra  Club. 
Town-Village  Aircraft  Safety  h  Noise  Abate- 
ment Committee.  The  Wilderness  Society. 
Zero  Rqmlatlon  Growth,  Consolation  Fonn- 
dstloo.  and  Xnvtronmeiital  Action. 


SrarxMEMT  bt  Asthux  Oodfrtt 

The  SST  Is  a  boon-doggle.  It's  dirty,  and 
It's  loud,  and  some  econo<nl£ta  say  It'll  never 
pay  off. 

If  we  let  the  government  build  it,  it's  going 
to  cost  us  $390  million  this  year  alone. 

Who  needs  It?  If  we  want  to  get  places 
faster,  there  are  cheaper,  quieter,  cleaner 
ways  to  do  it. 

The  SST  is  suppoeed  to  get  from  New  Tork 
to  Paris  a  couple  of  hours  sooner.  Well,  It 
already  takes  a  couple  of  hours  Just  to  get 
out  to  the  airport  and  back,  to  get  permis- 
sion to  take  off  and  permission  to  land. 

If  we've  got  9390  million  lying  around 
this  year,  and  if  we're  all  In  such  a  hurry  to 
get  to  places  Uke  Paris,  why  don't  we  spend 
that  money  to  clear  up  the  congestion  that 
slows  up  the  planes  we've  got  now? 

Why  dont  we  spend  the  $290  million  to 

clean   up  the   pollution   we   already  have 

instead  of  throwing  the  money  away  on  a 
plane  that's  going  to  make  pollution  worse? 

This  Is  our  last  chance  to  stop  the  SST.  We 
are  asking  the  President  to  take  back  his 
SST  appropriation  request.  We  are  asking 
other  taxpayers  to  Join  us  in  letting  our 
Congressmen  know  that  we  don't  want  them 
to  spend  t290  million  of  our  money  on  a 
machine  that's  going  to  burst  our  eardnmis, 
befoul  our  air  even  more,  and  waste  more 
tax  dollars  for  no  good  reason. 

We  need  the  SST  about  as  much  as  we  need 
another  load  of  rocks  from  the  moon. 

April  23, 1970. 
ThePaxsmKNT, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DiAM  Ms.  PsEsmBNT:  We  respectfully  ask 
that  you  withdraw  your  request  to  the  Con- 
gress for  a  $290  million  appropriation  for 
fiscal  1971  to  subsidize  development  of  a 
supersonic  transport  plane  (SST) . 

Our  reasons  follow: 

National  Priorities:  Many  crucial  pro- 
grams urgently  need  money,  but  have  been 
cut  back  In  the  name  of  curbing  inflation, 
while  the  unnecessary  SST  takes  a  $290  mil- 
lion bite  out  of  the  federal  budget. 

The  Sonic  Boom :  The  SST  would  bombard 
millions  of  people  with  ear-spUttlng  shock 
waves. 

Unprecedented  Airport  Noise:  At  takeoff, 
the  SST  would  be  much  louder  than  the 
noisiest  Jet  now  In  commercial  senrlce. 

Air  Pollution:  "Heavy  discharge  of  pollute 
ants"  by  the  SST,  causing  air  pollution  and 
ground  contamination,  was  predicted  last 
year  by  Russell  B.  Train,  then  Under  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior. 

Climatic  Change:  The  SST  wonid  deposit 
large  amounts  of  water  vapor  In  the  strat- 
osphere. A  i>anel  of  your  own  SST  Review 
Committee  said  that  this  could  Induce  sig- 
nificant changes  In  world  climate. 

Balance  of  Payments:  The  SST  would  hurt 
the  balance  of  payments,  not  help  It,  accord- 
ing to  your  SST  Review  Committee. 

National  Prestige  will  depend  on  our  abil- 
ity to  insure  the  well-being  of  all  our  dtl- 
■ens  and  to  make  the  United  States  the  first 
Industrial  nation  to  oome  to  terms  with  Its 
snvlronntent — not  on  spending  billions  to 
build  an  unnecessary,  unwanted  airplane. 

The  SST  has  become  a  symbol  of  tech- 
nology out  of  control,  of  priorities  misplaced. 
For  the  reasons  listed  above,  and  to  support 
your  own  often  expressed  concerns  for  the 
qnallty  of  the  environment  and  for  elimi- 
nating non  asisntlsl  sxpendltures,  we  urg* 
you  to  withdraw  the  SST  budget  request. 
Sincerely, 
Spencer  M.  Smith.  Jr..  Becrstary.  Cltl- 
ssns  CTonunlttee  on  Natural  nssourcss; 
Zrma   Angevine.   Executive   Director, 
Cons^lmer     Federation     of     America; 
David  Brower,  President.  Friends  of 
the  Karth;  Marshall  F.  Burk,  Natural 
Council  ot  Maine;  Stewart 
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M.  Brandborg.  Executive  Director.  The 
Wilderness  Society;  WllUam  A.  Shur- 
cllff.  Director,  Citizens  League  Against 
the  Sonic  Boom;  Frank  C.  Fickelsen, 
President,  Federation  of  Western  Out- 
door Clubs;  Thomas  L.  Kimball,  Ex- 
ecutive Director .  National  Wildlife 
Federation:  J.  Michael  McCloskey,  Ex- 
ecuUve  Director,  Sierra  Club;  Carl 
Pope,  Washington  Representative, 
Zero  Population  Growth;  Clifford  A. 
Deeds,  Director,  TVASNAC  (Town- 
Village  Aircraft  Safety  U  NoUe  Abate- 
ment Committee) ;  James  W.  Spensley, 
President,  Environment,  Inc.:  Mary 
I.  Burks,  President.  The  Alabama 
Conservancy. 

MASSACirosrrrs  Audqbon  Society, 

Lincoln,  Mass..  April  22, 1970. 
The  PRzsmcNT, 
TTie  White  House. 
Washington,  D.C. 

DzAR  Mr.  President:  The  17,000-member 
Massachusetts  Audubon  Society  endorses  the 
general  position  of  conservation  organiza- 
tions protesting  the  federal  funding  of  the 
supersonic  transport  plane  (SST) .  The  con- 
clusive arguments  revolv..;  around  well-estab- 
lished environmental  facts: 

(1)  The  Impact  of  noise  upon  persons  at 
and  near  airports; 

(2)  The  Impact  of  sonic  bocm  upon  per- 
sons, property  and  wildlife  (especially  Its 
damage  to  seabirds  and  waterfowl  on  Arctic 
or  oceanic  nesting  grounds); 

(3)  The  stratospheric  pollution  and  its  im- 
plications that  threaten  long-term  environ- 
mental change: 

(4)  The  human  factors  and  loss  of  open 
space  Involved  in  enlargement  of  airports 
to  accom-iodate  SST. 

We  urge  you  to  withdraw  the  SST  budget 
request,  since  the  above  listed  Impacts  ap- 
pear Irresolvable. 
Sincerely, 

AixxN  H.  Morgan, 
Executtve  Vice  President. 


THE  FEDERAL  RESERVE  SYSTEM- 
BENEFICENT  EMPIRE  BUILDERS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Rarick)  Is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Inter- 
locking aspect  of  the  international  fi- 
nancial nobility  Is  not  only  Interesting, 
It  Is  frightening. 

I  Insert  a  recent  financial  statement 
on  the  12  Federal  Reserve  Banks  and 
the  well-documented  research  paper  by 
Gary  Allen,  entitled  "The  Bankers — Con- 
spiratorial Origins  of  The  Federal  Re- 
serve," from  American  Opinion  maga- 
zine, of  March  1970,  following  my  re- 
marks. 

(From  tit*  Commerciil  and  Firunciil  Ciironicl*,  Apr.  27, 1970| 

CONSOLIDATED   STATEMENT  OF   CONDITION  OF  THE  12 
FEDERAL  RESERVE  BANKS 

Pn  millions  of  dollars] 
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fronting  what  may  be  the  most  powerful 
body  in  the  country.  It  controls  our  money 
supply  and  Interest  rates,  and  thereby  ma- 
nipulates the  entire  economy— creating  infla- 
tion or  deflation,  recession  or  boom,  and 
sending  the  stock  market  up  or  down  at 
whim.  The  Federal  Reserve  is  so  powerful 
that  Congressman  Wright  Patman,  Chairman 
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Bankers — Consfikatouai,  Oucins 
THE  Fedbiai.  Reserve 
(By  Gary  Allen,  a  graduate  of  Stanford  Uni- 
versity and  one  of  the  nation's  top  author- 
ities on  dvll  turmoil  and  the  New  Left,  is 
author  of  Communist  Revolution  In  the 
Streets — a  highly  praised  and  definitive 
volume  on  revolutionary  tactics  and  strat- 
egies, published  by  Western  Islands.  Mr. 
Allen,  a  former  instructor  of  both  history 
and  English,  Is  active  In  anti-Commvmlst 
and  other  humanitarian  causes.  Now  a  film 
writer,  author,  and  Journalist,  he  is  a  Con- 
tributing Editor  to  American  Opinion.  Oarj 
Allen  is  also  nationally  celebrated  as  a 
lecturer) 

If  you  will  check  your  wallet  you  will  notice 
that  on  new  currency  all  reference  to  re- 
demption In  "lawful  money"  has  been  de- 
leted. The  United  Stetes  has  taken  the  final 
step  to  a  money  system  unbacked  by  any- 
thing of  value  and  hence  Infiatable  to  the 
point  of  worthlessness.  There  are  no  more 
gold  certificates,  no  more  silver  certificates. 
and  the  "redeemable  in  lawful  money"  clause 
has  been  removed  from  Federal  Reserve 
Notes.  Our  last  remaining  gold  is  triply  mort- 
gaged to  foreigners,  and  it  is  a  felony  for 
Americans  privately  to  own  gold  bullion.  The 
government  policy  of  melting  silver  coins 
(our  last  real  money)  and  selling  the  silver 
at  artificially  low  prices  was  initiated  by  the 
Johnson  Administration  and  has  been  con- 


Gold  certificate  aecount  ................     11. 0«        1(^024     4jjju^   by   the  .-New  Leadership"  team  of 
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Richard  Nlzon. 

The  matter  Is  very  serious  Indeed,  and 
looks  f or  aU  the  world  Uke  a  set-up  for  eco- 
nomic catastrtq;>he. 

But.  challenging  the  paper-money  poUdes 
of  our  Federal  Reserve  System  means  eco- 


system, operating  the  money  powers  which 
ere  reserved  to  Congress  by  the  Constitution. 

Presidents,  Congressmen,  and  Secretaries 
of  the  Treasury  do  not  tell  the  Federal  Re- 
serve what  to  do;  In  the  matters  of  money, 
the  Federal  Reserve  tells  them  what  to  do! 
The  uncontrolled  power  of  "the  Fed"  was 
admitted  by  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  David 
M.  Kennedy  in  an  interview  for  the  May  &. 
1969,  issue  of  U.S.  News  &  World  Report: 

Q.  Do  you  approve  of  the  latest  credit- 
tightening  moves? 

A.  Ifs  not  my  Job  to  approve  or  disapprove. 
It  is  the  action  of  the  Federal  Reserve. 

In  his  memoirs,  William  McAdoo,  Wood- 
row  Wilson's  son-in-law  and  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  when  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  was 
passed,  makes  it  clear  that  "the  Fed"  was 
designed  to  have  power  ovw  the  Treasury.  He 
wrl^s  that  though  ".  .  .  the  Federal  Reserve 
ird  still  has  offices  In  the  Treasury  Build- 
It  is  not  at  all  subservient  to  the  Treas- 
\jtj  Department — and  never  was."^ 
/  The  origin  of  such  unrestricted  power  calls 
for  considerable  explanation. 

There  are,  of  course,  diflerent  types  of 
banks  to  serve  different  markets.  A  pawn 
shop  is  the  poor  man's  bank.  It  takes  a 
man's  overcoat  as  collateral  and  lends  him 
enough  money  for  a  meal  and  a  bed.  The 
credit  union  is  the  worklngman's  bank  and 
holds  a  claim  against  his  future  wages.  Most 
businessmen  deal  with  a  commercial  bank, 
and  large  corporations  often  obtain  capital 
and  loans  from  investment  banking  firms. 
But  where  do  governments  obtain  the  enor- 
moxis  amounts  of  money  they  need? 

Most,  of  course,  comes  from  taxation;  but 
governments  often  spend  more  than  they 
are  willing  to  tax  from  their  citizens  and  are 
forced  to  borrow.  Our  national  debt  Is  now 
$372  billion — every  cent  of  It  borrowed  at 
Interest  from  scmiewhere. 

The  pubUc  is  led  to  believe  that  our  gov- 
ernment borrows  from  "the  people"  through 
savings  bonds.  Actually,  only  the  smallest 
percentage  of  the  national  debt  la  held  by 
individual*  in  this  form.'  Most  government 
bonds,  except  those  owned  by  the  government 
Itself  through  its  trust  funds,  are  held  by 
vast  banking  firms  known  as  international 
banks.  In  the  field  of  banking,  as  in  aU 
other  fields,  there  Is  an  institution  to  ful- 
fill every  demand,  whether  it  b€  someone 
pawning  an  overcoat  or  a  government  bor- 
rowing hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars. 

Tor  centuries  there  has  been  big  money  to 
be  made  by  international  bankers  In  the 
financing  of  governments  and  kings.  Such 
operators  are  faced,  however,  with  certain 
thorny  problems.  We  know  that  smaller 
banking  operations  protect  themselves  by 
taking  coUateral,  but  what  kind  of  col- 
lateral can  you  get  from  a  government  or 
king?  What  if  when  the  banker  comes  to  col- 
lect the  king  says,  "Off  with  his  head"?  The 
l^ocess  through  which  one  coUects  a  debt 
from  a  government  or  a  monarch  Is  not  a 
subject  teught  In  the  business  schools  of 
our  unlversiUes,  and  most  of  ua — ^never  hav- 
ing been  in  the  business  of  financing  kings — 
have  not  given  the  problem  much  thought. 
But  there  U  a  klng-flnanclng  busmess,  and 
to  those  who  can  ensure  o^ectlon  It  Is  very 
lucrative  indeed. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  artlcto. 
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Protfeasor  Stuwt  Omn«.  etuOrman  at  th« 
Department  of  Ecoaonvlca  at  Bob  Jonas  Unl- 
Teralty,  baa  pointed  out  tbat  tbera  are  two 
means  used  to  ooUateraliae  loans  to  goTera* 
menu  and  kings.  Ftrat.  we  know  tbat  wban- 
eTer  a  bustneaa  Orm  borrows  blf  money  tta 
creditor  obtains  a  Tolce  in  management  to 
protect  his  investment.  Like  a  business,  no 
government  or  king  can  borrow  Mg  money 
unless  willing  to  surrender  to  the  creditor 
some  measure  of  sovereignty  as  collateral. 
Certainly  International  bankers  who  have 
loaned  hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars  to 
governmen''a  around  the  world  command  con- 
siderable Influence  in  the  polldea  of  such 
governments. 

But  the  ultimate  advantage  the  creditor 
has  over  the  king  or  president  Is  that  If 
the  ruler  gets  out  of  line  the  banker  can 
finance  his  enemy  or  rival.  Therefore.  If  yon 
want  to  stay  In  the  lucrative  klng-flnanclng 
business.  It  la  wise  to  have  an  enemy  or 
rival  waiting  In  the  wings  to  unseat^very 
king  or  president  to  whom  you  lend/Ii  the 
king  doesn't  have  an  enemy,  you  mutt^reate 
one.  According  to  Professor  Crane: 

If  you  will  look  back  at  every  war  in  Europe 
during  the  Nineteenth  Century,  you  will  see 
that  they  always  ended  with  the  establish- 
ment of  a  "balance  of  power."  With  every 
re-ahuflllng  there  was  a  balance  of  power 
In  a  new  grouping  around  the  House  of  Roth- 
schild In  England.  France,  or  Austria.  They 
grouped  nations  so  that  If  any  king  got  out 
of  line  a  war  would  break  out  and  the  war 
would  be  decided  by  which  way  the  financing 
went.  Researching  the  debt  positions  of  the 
warring  nations  wUI  usually  indicate  who 
was  to  be  punished. 

There  has  been  an  Immense  amount  of 
drivel  written  about  International  bankers. 
Some  would  have  you  believe  that  no  stage- 
coach was  every  robbed  or  damael  sold  Into 
white  slavery  except  at  the  malevolent  behest 
of  some  International  banker.  Such  a  down- 
grading of  private  malice  and  Individual  ca- 
pacity for  evU  dJaragards  the  nature  of  man. 

Probably  the  most  comprehensive  singla 
source  covering  the  Intamatlonal  *««"*^»«g 
structure  Is  an  enormoaa  volume  called 
Tragedy  And  Hop*,  by  Profaasor  Carrol  Qulg- 
ley  of  the  Foreign  Servtea  School  at  Oeoege- 
town  Unlveialty.'  The  subject  la  not  one  in 
which  authentic  Informattosi  la  readily  avall- 
abto.  Tst,  tt  la  Impassible  to  undarstand  the 
history  of  the  Twentieth  Century  without 
an  understanding  of  the  role  played  by  the 
International  bankers  tax  our  economic  and 
political  ll|e.  Carrol  Qulgley  spalls  out  their 
vast  alms  this  way: 

In  addition  to  these  pragmatls  goals,  the 
po^wis  of  financial  capitalism  had  another 
far-reaching  aim.  nothing  leas  than  to  cre- 
ate a  world  syatam  of  flnanrlal  control  In 
prlrata  hands  able  to  doaotnata  the  political 
syslam  of  each  country  and  the  economy  at 
the  world  as  a  whole.  The  system  waa  to  be 
controlled  in  a  feudalist  faahkm  bj  the 
CMitral  banks  of  the  world  acting  In  oon- 
cert,  by  aeciet  agreementa  arrived  at  in 
frequent  prtvata  maatlnga  and  conferences.* 

Preeminent  among  theee  International 
banking  comblnea  baa  been  the  fffnias  of 
Bothaehlld  Protfsawr  Qulglay  says: 

'"The  giealsat  at  tbaaa  dynaatlaa,  of  eouraa, 
were  tba  daacandants  at  Mayer  Amaehal 
Rothschild  (1743-1813)  of  Vtankfort.  vboae 
male  daacandants.  for  at  le*at  two  genera- 
tlona,  ganarally  mariled  Orat  oonatna  or  even 
nieces.  Rot hanh lid's  five  sons,  itetaMlahnil  at 
branchea  In  Vienna.  London,  Haplaa.  and 
Parla,  as  well  aa  Frankfort,  eoonatated  to- 
gether In  ways  which  other  Intamatlonal 
banking  dynasties  ooplad  but  rar^  as- 
eeUed."  (?■«•  U.) 

There  are  otliara.  of  oooraa.  Tlia  Oeorga 
town    hlstorUtt    Usts   a   tarn   of   tta*   most 
promlnant: 

"The  names  ht  soma  of  thsaa  *«»"fct"t : 


at  and  flf  arttela. 


llles  are  familiar  to  all  of  us  and  should  be 
more  so.  They  include  Baring.  L«card,  Kr- 
langer,  Warburg.  Schrdder.  Sellgman,  the 
Speyers.  Mlrsbaud.  Mallet.  Oould.  and  above 
all  the  Rothschild  and  Morgan.  .  .  .  they 
remained  different  from  ordinary  bankers  In 
distinctive  ways:  (1)  they  were  coamopolltan 
and  International:  (3)  they  were  closer  to 
governments  and  were  particularly  con- 
cerned with  questions  of  government  debts. 
Including  foreign  governments  debts  .  .  . 
These  bankers  came  to  be  called  'Interna- 
tional bankers.'  (Page  53.)" 

Since  the  keystone  of  the  International 
banking  empires  has  been  government 
bonds,  it  baa  been  In  the  Interest  of  these 
International  bankers  to  encourage  govern- 
ment debt.  The  higher  the  debt  the  more 
the  Interest.  Nothing  drives  government 
deeply  Into  debt  like  a  war:  and.  It  has  not 
been  an  tineommon  practice  among  Inter- 
national bankers  to  finance  both  sides  of  the 
bloodiest  military  conflicts.  They  did  this, 
for  example,  during  our  Civil  War.  The  North 
waa  financed  by  the  Rothschilds  through 
their  American  agent  August  Belmont,  and 
the  American  South  through  the  Srlangers, 
RotbschUd  relatives.' 

Also,  the  international  bankers  have  often 
supported  revolutionaries — providing  ene- 
mies for  kings  and  governments  they  were 
financing.  Radical  movements  are  never  roc- 
cessful  unless  they  attract  big  money  and/ 
or  outside  support.  Oswald  Spengler,  the 
greatest  historian  of  the  Twentieth  Century, 
was  one  of  those  who  saw  what  American 
"Liberals "  refuse  to  see — tbst  the  "Left"  Is 
controlled  by  lu  alleged  enemy,  the  Interna- 
tional cartellsts  and  bankers.  Ha  wrote  In  his 
monumental  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  West: 

There  Is  no  proletarian,  not  even  a  Com- 
munist, movement,  that  haa  not  operated  In 
the  interests  of  money,  Ln  the  directions  In- 
dicated by  money,  and  for  the  time  being 
IMrmltted  by  money— and  that  without  the 
ideaUaU  among  lu  leaders  having  the  slight- 
est suspicion  of  the  fhct. 

For  example,  these  bankers  were  deeply 
Involved  in  the  bloody  French  Revolution. 
Professor  Qulgley  reports: 

"At  that  date  |1800|,  financial  power  |ln 
France]  waa  In  the  hands  of  about  ten  or 
fifteen  private  hanking  houses  whose  found- 
era.  Ln  most  casaa.  bad  coma  from  Swltaer. 
land  In  the  second  half  of  the  elghtaanth 
century.  Theaa  bankars,  all  Protestant,  were 
deeply  involved  in  the  agltatlona  leading  up 
to  the  French  Revolution.  When  the  revolu- 
tionary violence  got  out  of  hand,  they  were 
the  chief  forces  behind  the  rise  of  Napoleon, 
whom  they  regarded  aa  the  reatorer  of  order  " 
(Page  515.) 

The  International  bankers  alao  bankrolled 
tha  Russian  Revolution.  The  chief  financier 
In  that  caae  was  Jacob  Scbifl  of  the  New 
York  International  banking  firm  of  Xuhn, 
Loeb  and  Company.  As  the  New  Tork  Jour- 
nal-American noted  on  February  9,  1940: 
"Today  tt  Is  estimated  by  Jacob's  grandson. 
John  Schlff.  that  the  old  man  sank  about 
3,000,000  dollars  for  the  final  triumph  of 
Bolshevism  in  Russia. ' 

Poaaibly  the  best  source  of  Information  on 
the  financing  of  the  Russian  Revolution  la 
Czorts-m  and  the  Revolution  by  an  important 
White  Russian  named  Arsene  de  Ootilevltdi. 
founder  In  France  of  the  Union  of  Oppressed 
Peoples.  In  this  volume,  written  In  French 
and  since  translated  Into  English,  de  Qoule- 
vltch  notes: 

"The  main  purveyora  of  funds  for  ths  rer- 
olution,  however,  were  neither  the  crack- 
pot Russian  mllHonalree  nor  the  armed  ban- 
dits of  Lenin.  The  "real"  money  prtmarUy 
came  from  certain  British  and  American  cir- 
cles which  for  a  long  time  past  bad  lent 
tbalr  auppcrt  to  the  Russian  revolutionary 
eanas.  Ttatia  Trotaky,  In  bla  book  "My  LUa." 
speaks  of  a  large  loan  gratad  In  UOT  by  a 
nnmmtm  hafaw^nt  «o  tba  Brlttah  Ubsral 
Party.  This  loan  waa  to  bs  repaid  at  aona 


future  date  after  the  overthrow  of  the  Czarlst 
regime.  According  to  Trotaky,  the  obliga- 
tion was  scrupulously  met  by  the  revolution. 
The  financier  Just  mentioned  waa  by  no 
means  alone  among  the  British  to  support 
the  Russian  revolution  with  large  financial 
donations. " 

A  footnote  to  the  above  contains  this  criti- 
cal addition: 

"On  April  7,  1917,  General  Janln  nutde  the 
following  enUy  In  hla  diary  ("Au  O.C.C. 
Ruaae" — at  Russian  O.R.Q. — "Le  Monde 
Slave."  Vol.  3,  1937,  pp.  298-397) :  Long  In- 
terview with  R.,  who  confirmed  what  I  had 
previously  been  told  by  M.  After  referring  to 
the  German  hatred  of  himself  and  his  fam- 
ily, he  turned  to  the  subject  of  the  Revo- 
lution which,  he  claimed,  was  engineered  by 
the  English  and.  more  precisely,  by  Sir 
George  Buchanan  and  Lord  [Alfred]  Mll- 
ner.  Petrograd  at  the  time  waa  teeming  with 
English.  ...  He  could,  he  asserted,  name 
the  streets  and  the  numbers  of  the  houses 
In  which  British  agenta  were  quartered. 
They  were  reported,  during  the  rising,  to 
have  distributed  money  to  the  soldiers  and 
Incited  them  to  mutiny." 

De  Goulevltch  goes  on  to  reveal:  "in 
private  interviews  I  have  been  told  that  over 
31  million  roubles  were  spent  by  Lord  Mll- 
ner  In  financing  the  Russian  Revolution." 
All  of  which  Is  very  interesting  since  Csariat 
Russia  was  an  ally  of  Britain  in  the  war 
with  Germany  then  In  progress.  After  the 
Communists  selaed  power  In  the  October 
Revolution.  Lenin  quickly  signed  a  peace 
treaty  with  Germany,  allowing  the  Kaiser 
to  shift  all  of  his  troops  to  the  Western  Front 
to  kill  American  and  English  soldiers.  It  Is 
Impossible  to  calculate  how  many  Allied 
troops  were  sacrificed  because  of  the  treach- 
ery of  Comrades  Schlff  and  Mllnar. 

Alfred  Mllt>er's  role  in  the  Russian  Revo- 
lution Is  particularly  significant  since  he 
waa  the  founder  of  England's  secret  "Round 
Table"  group  which  started  the  Royal  In- 
stitute for  Intemstlonal  Affairs,  parent  or- 
ganisation of  America's  powerful  and  pres- 
tigious Council  on  Foreign  Relations — at 
least  seventy  members  of  which  now  hold 
top  appointments  In  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion. Qulgley  reveals  on  Page  960  of  his  au- 
thoritative book:  "In  fact,  this  network, 
which  we  may  Identify  as  the  Round  Table 
Groups  (Including  the  CJ'lt.I,  has  no  aver- 
sion to  cooperating  with  the  Communists, 
or  any  other  groups,  and  frequently  does  so." 
He  continues : 

"I  knov  of  tha  operatlona  of  tbls  aetvork 
because  I  have  studied  It  for  twenty  years 
and  was  permitted  for  two  years.  In  tha  aariy 
1900's,  to  examine  Its  papers  and  secret  rec- 
ords. I  have  no  aversion  to  tt  or  to  most 
of  Its  alma  and  have,  for  much  of  my  life, 
been  cloae  to  tt  and  to  many  of  tts  Instm- 
ments." 

Among  other  international  hankers  fi- 
nancing the  Russian  Revolution  were  QUI 
Aschberg  of  the  Mye  Banken  of  Stockholm, 
the  Rhine  Westpballan  Syndicate,  and  a 
wealthy  banker  named  Jlvotovsky  whose 
daughter  later  marriad  Laon  Trotaky.  Bow- 
ever,  the  chief  European  funding  came 
from  Max  Warburg  of  Hamburg,  Germany, 
who  was  the  brother  of  Jacob  Schlff's  son- 
in-law,  Felix  Warburg,  aa  well  as  of  Schlff's 
partner,  Paul  Warburg.  Curiously  the  latter 
was  the  man  most  Instrumental  In  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Federal  Reserve  System.* 

Jacob  Schlff  claimed  that  his  massive  sup- 
port of  the  Russian  Revolution  stemmed 
from  hla  hostility  to  Czarlst  antl-Semlttsm. 
In  tils  fawning  collective  biography.  Men 
Who  Are  Making  Amarlc*  (1933).  S.  C. 
Krbes  says : 

"When  the  American  Jewish  Relief  Com- 
mittee launched  Its  campaign  to  raise  910,- 
000,000  for  Jewish  vletUna  at  tba  war.  Mr. 
Sctilff  Invited  to  dlnnsr  aavaral  htmdTsd  of 
the  most  prominent  members  of  tbe  race. 
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made  a  stirring  ^>peal.  announced  a  per- 
sonal contribution  of  $100,000  and  ao 
aroused  tbe  gathering  tbat  over  92JbOOXno 
was  pledged  on  the  spot.  Mr.  Schlff's  dona- 
tion, he  specified,  would  l>e  used  In  estati- 
llstilng  a  hospital  unit  in  Russia  In  rec- 
ognition of  the  emancipation  of  the  Jew, 
won  through  the  revolution.'  (Pp.  384-335.)" 
You  will  note  that  this  book  was  pub- 
lished In  1932.  long  after  it  was  obvious 
what  brutal  butchers  Lenin  and  tils  Bolshe- 
vlkl  really  were.  SdiiS  was  using  tils  fellow 
Jews  as  be  used  everyone  else.  According  to 
de  Goulevltch : 

"Mr.  Bakhmetiev.  the  late  Russian  Im- 
perial Ambassador  to  the  United  SUtes,  tells 
us  that  the  Bolsheviks,  after  victory,  trans- 
ferred 600  mUUon  roubles  In  gold  l>etween 
the  years  1918  and  1922  to  Kuhn,  Loeb  & 
Company    [Sctklff's   firm]." 

But,  of  cotirse,  wtiUe  wars  and  revolutions 
have  t>een  useful  to  International  t>ankets 
In  gaining  or  Increasing  control  over  govern- 
ments, the  key  to  such  control  has  always 
been  control  of  money.  You  can't  control  a 
government  unless  you  have  It  In  debt,  and 
a  creditor  Is  In  the  t>est  position  to  demand 
the  privileges  of  monopoly  from  the  sover- 
eign. Tbat  monopoly  wtilcli  the  International 
financiers  have  most  coveted  Is  control  over 
a  nation's  money.  Professor  Qulgley  explains: 

"The  Influence  of  financial  capitalism  and 
of  the  International  bankers  who  created  It 
was  exercised  t>oth  on  business  and  on  gov- 
ernments. ...  [It  was!  l>ased  on  the  assump- 
tion that  politicians  were  too  weak  and  too 
subject  to  temporary  popular  pressures  to  t>e 
trusted  with  control  of  the  money  system; 
accordingly,  the  sanctity  of  all  values  and 
the  soundness  of  money  must  I>e  protected 
...  by  allowing  bankers  to  control  the 
supply  of  money." 

By  private  ttanklng  Interests,  Qulgley  and 
the  International  t>ankers  mean  a  govern- 
ment-granted monopoly.  Under  this  system, 
observed  Reginald  McKenna,  President  of  the 
Midlands  Bank  of  England:  "Those  ttiat 
create  and  Issue  the  money  and  credit  direct 
the  policies  of  government  and  hold  In  their 
hands  the  destiny  of  the  people."  '  Once  the 
government  Is  in  debt  to  the  trankers  It  la  at 
their  mercy.  A  frightening  example  was  cited 
by  the  London  Finanetat  Times  of  Septem- 
ber 26,  1921 .  wtilch  revealed  ttiat  even  at  that 
time:  "Half  a  dozen  men  at  the  top  of  the 
Big  Five  Banks  could  upset  the  whole  fabric 
of  government  finance  by  refiralnlng  from  re- 
newing Treasury  Bllla." 

The  Instruments  tlxrough  which  the  In- 
ternational financiers  established  such  mo- 
nof>oly  control  were  their  central  banks  In 
each  major  country  In  Europe.* 

AU  those  who  Ivave  aotight  dictatorial  con- 
trol over  modem  nations  Iiave  understood 
the  neceealty  of  a  central  l>ank.  When  the 
mysterious  group  calling  itself  the  League  of 
Just  Men  hired  a  back  revolutionary 
named  Karl  Marx  to  write  a  bluq>rlnt  for 
conquest  called  The  Communist  Manifesto, 
the  fifth  plank  read :  "Centralisation  of  credit 
In  the  hands  of  tbe  state,  by  means  of  a 
national  tiank  with  state  capital  and  an 
exclusive  monopoly."  Lenin  later  said  that 
the  estabUsIiment  of  a  central  bank  was 
ninety  percent  of  communlzlng  a  country. 
Such  conspirators  knew  that  you  cannot  take 
control  of  a  nation  without  military  force 
tmless  that  nation  has  a  central  bank 
ttirough  wlxlch  you  can  control  Its  eoonomy. 
The  International  financiers  set  up  their  own 
front  men  In  charge  of  each  of  Europe  %  cen- 
tral iMUiks.  Professor  Qulgley  reports: 

"It  must  not  be  felt  tliat  these  heads  of 
the  world's  chief  central  l>anks  were  them- 
selves  substantive  powers  in  world  finance. 
They  were  not.  Rather,  they  were  the  tech- 
nicians and  agents  of  ttie  dominant  Invest- 
ment t)anken  of  their  own  ootmtnas,  who 
had    ralaad   them   tq>    and   were    perfectly 
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capable  of  throwing  them  down.  Tbe  sub- 
stantive financial  powers  of  the  world  were 
In  the  hands  of  these  investment  banken 
(also  called  "International"  or  motshants' 
bankers)  who  remained  largely  behind  the 
acenee  in  their  own  unincorporated  private 
l>anks.  Theae  formed  a  system  of  Interna- 
tional cooperation  and  national  dominance 
wtilch  was  more  private,  more  powerful,  and 
more  secret  than  that  of  their  agents  in  tt>e 
central  banks.  .  .  .  (Page  326.)" 

The  International  tjankers  wtio  owned  and 
controlled  the  Banks  of  England  and  France 
maintained  their  power  even  after  those 
Banks  were  theoretically  socialized. 

Naturally  those  who  controlled  the  central 
banks  of  Europe  were  eager  from  the  start 
to  fasten  a  similar  establishment  on  the 
United  States.  The  Founding  Fathers  had 
from  the  earliest  days  of  the  Republic  t>een 
conaclous  of  attempts  to  control  America 
through  money  manipulation,  and  carried  on 
a  running  battle  with  the  International 
bankers.  Thomas  Jefferson  wrote  In  a  letter 
to  John  Adams:  "...  I  alncerely  believe, 
with  you,  ttiat  t<»nn»g  estalillabments  are 
more  dangerous  than  standing  armies.  .  .  ."  » 
But.  even  though  America  did  not  have  a 
central  bank  after  President  Jackson  abol- 
ished It  In  1836,  tl>e  European  financiers  and 
their  American  agents  managed  to  obtain  a 
great  deal  of  control  over  our  monetary  sys- 
tem. Oustavus  Myers,  in  tils  History  of  the 
Great  American  Fortunes,"'  reveals: 

"Under  tlie  surface,  the  Bottisctillds  long 
bad  a  powerful  Influence  In  dictating  Amer- 
ican financial  laws.  The  law  records  show 
that  they  were  powers  In  tbe  old  Bank  of 
the  United  States  {atMllahed  t>y  Andr«w 
Jackson).  (Page666iL)" 

During  tha  early  part  of  tbe  War  Between 
the  Statea.  Praaldent  Lincoln  ordered  tlie 
Treasury  to  print  $450  million  In  paper  money 
(caUed  greenbacks)  unbacked  l>y  gold,  sUver, 
or  the  sale  of  government  debt  to  the  Inter- 
national bankers.  Ilie  world  financiers 
wanted  currency  printed  only  when  it  was 
iMcked  by  Interest- t)earlng  government 
bonds,  wtilch  wotild  tie  considered  part  of 
the  national  debt.  Neither  "flat-money" 
greent>aeks  nor  lnterest-l>earlng  "debt  cur- 
rency" are  a  sound  basis  for  any  money  sys- 
tem, but  Interest  on  litnoolnl  greenbacks 
would  tiave  run  to  over  $3  tiUllan  In  paymenta 
to  the  International  liankers  since  their  Is- 
suance In  1881. 

However,  Abraham  Lincoln  soon  found  he 
oould  not  fight  twth  a  Civil  War  and  the 
International  liankera.  In  1863,  the  l>anker 
ellqoe  sneceeded  In  pushing  ttirough  ttie 
NaUanal  Bank  Act.  Tbe  Govmnment  issued 
a  special  series  of  Interest-tiearlng  Ixmds, 
wtilch  the  national  lianks  could  acquire  and 
use  aa  tbe  tMNis  for  issuing  non-lnterest- 
bearlng  bank  notes.  Wblls  ttie  National 
Banking  Act  (under  which  America  operated 
tmtll  the  paasage  of  tbe  Federal  Baaarve  Act 
In  1913)  was  a  stq>  towards  central  banking, 
and  to  a  degree  baaed  tbe  supply  of  money 
on  tbe  national  debt,  tbe  financial  power  was 
dlffoasd  In  many  banks  throagbotit  tbe  coun- 
try rather  than  tn  a  central  bank,  and  there 
were  built-in  proteetloas  sgalnst  inflation. 

Though  Inflation  baa  Iieen  tbe  primary  tool 
oaed  by  tbe  International  monopoUsts  to 
wMpsaw  our  economy  during  tbe  Twentieth 
Century,  deflation  was  tlie  key  ploy  of  the 
Hlneteentb  Century.  In  tbe  years  after  ttie 
Civil  War  the  government  ran  oonalstent 
tnudget  surpluses,  and  thus  retired  the  Ixmds 
upon  whloh  tbe  banks  were  issuing  euireney. 
Tills  deflated  tbe  money  sniq>Iy,  fattening 
tba  bankers  and  causing  great  liardab^i  on 
bonowers  who  were  repaying  loans  in  cur- 
rency of  greater  puTBhastng  power  tlian  tbat 
wbleb  tbey  had  borrowed.  Particularly  bard- 
preesad  ware  faraaere— who  were  Tletlms  not 
only  at  deOatkni.  but  high  tartSB. 

Tat.  by  tbe  ton  of  tbe  century  America 
was  espuadlag  so  fikst,  and  creatine  ■(>  much 
aa^ittal  la  dlveziUtad  hands.  thaA  the  inter- 


national  flnnaders  operating  through  ITew 
York  were  in  danger  of  losing  coLtrol.  This 
is  quite  the  opposite  of  the  picture  generally 
drawn,  btrt  Is  nonetheless  well  doctimented. 
Perti^M  the  t>est  analysis  Is  ttiat  by  "Ulieral" 
Professor  Gabriel  Kolko  In  his  excellent  book, 
TTic  Triumph  Of  Conservatism."  On  the  liasls 
of  bis  extensive  research.  Dr.  Kolko  com- 
ments: 

"Despite  the  large  number  of  mergers,  and 
the  growth  in  the  absolute  size  of  many  cor- 
porations, the  dominant  tendency  in  the 
American  economy  at  the  beginning  of  this 
century  was  toward  growing  competition. 
Competition  was  unacceptable  to  many  key 
business  and  financial  interests  .  ...  As  new 
competition  sprang  up,  and  a*  economic 
power  was  diffused  throughout  an  expanding 
nation,  it  became  apparent  to  many  impor- 
tant businessmen  that  only  the  national  gov- 
ernment could  rationalize  the  eoonomy  .... 

"Ironically,  contrary  to  the  ccmaenaut  of 
historians,  it  was  not  the  existence  of  mo- 
nopoly that  caused  the  federal  government  to 
intervene  in  the  economy,  but  the  lack  of 
it 

"In  the  long  run.  key  business  leaders  real- 
ised they  had  no  vested  Interest  in  a  ctiaotlc 
( competitive  1  Industry  and  econoi^  tn 
wtilch  not  only  their  profits  but  their  very 
existence  might  be  challenged.  (Pp.  4-6.)" 

The  names  of  the  International  financial 
groups  In  America  wtilch  were  so  Interested 
In  protecting  their  cartels  against  competi- 
tion are  indicated  by  Sereno  Pratt  In  Tbe 
Work  Of  WaU  Street: 

"Wlien  we  speak  In  Wall  Street  of  the  "pri- 
vate bankers,"  we  refer  to  tlie  handful  of 
great  banking-houses  whose  operations  are 
on  an  tntematlonal  scale,  and  whl<^  In  tlie 
United  States  represent  the  same  poww 
that  tlie  Rothschilds  have  so  long  poeseesed 
In  Europe.  Theee  houses  may,  like  J.  P.  Mor- 
gan &  Co.,  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.,  J.  and  W.  Sellg- 
man ft  Co.,  Speyer  ft  Co.,  and  Brown  Bros,  ft 
Co.,  lie  cloeely  allied  by  partnerslilp  ties  to 
other  powerful  firms  tn  otho*  dtiee;  and  rep- 
resent here  the  great  firms  and  Institutions 
of  Europe,  Just  as  August  Belmont  ft  Co.  have 
long  represented  the  Rottischllds.**" 

Soon  to  Join  the  above  were  the  Rocke- 
fellers, who  went  Into  Iianklng  tn  a  big  way 
shortly  after  the  turn  of  the  century  when 
Jolin  D.  Rockefeller  tiought  the  Chase  Bank 
and  his  brother  WUIlam  Ixiught  the  National 
City  Bank  of  New  York.  The  Rockefeller 
Chase  Bank  was  later  merged  with  the  War- 
btirg's  Manhattan  Bank  to  form  Chase- 
Manliattan,  the  most  powerful  financial  In- 
stitution tn  ttie  world  today. 

During  the  Nineteenth  Century  the  lead- 
ing financiers  of  the  metropolitan  East  often 
cut  one  another's  flnanrlal  ttiroata.  but  as 
their  Western  and  rural  victims  started  to 
organise  poIltlcaUy,  the  "robber  tiarons"  saw 
tliat  they  had  a  "community  of  Interest" 
which  they  must  work  togetlier  to  protect 
from  thousands  of  Irate  farmers  and  up  and 
coming  competitors.^* 

As  Proctor  HansI  writes  of  this  era  In  Tears 
Of  Plunder  (Harrison  Smith  ft  Boliert  Haas, 
New  York.  1935) :  "Among  tbe  Morgana. 
Kuhn-LoelM  and  other  similar  pillars  of  tbe 
Industrial  order  ttiere  was  less  diqxisltlon 
to  tiecome  Involved  In  dlsagreementa  that  led 
to  flnanolal  dislocation.  A  community  of  In- 
terest came  Into  lielng.  with  results  tbat 
were  hlgtily  lieneflclal  .  .  .  ."  This  dlfftulon 
of  economic  power  was  one  of  tlie  main  fac- 
tors stimulating  the  'lemands  by  would-lie 
business  and  ^pft^i**^!  monopollsta  for  a  cen- 
tral liank.  But  outside  of  tlie  major  Eastern 
centers,  most  American  bankers  and  tlielr 
customers  still  distrusted  the  wtiole  conc^t. 

In  ordw  to  show  the  yokels  In  tbe  blntar- 
lands  that  they  were  going  to  need  a  eantral 
lianklng  system,  the  International  bankers 
ereated  a  serlea  of  panics  ae  a  <leiisiiste«tlon 
of  their  power;  a  warning  of  what  would 
happen  unless  the  rest  at  tbe  liankKB  got 
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Into  line.  The  man  In  charge  of  conducting 
these  lesaona  wm  J.  Plerpont  Morgan,  who 
was  Amerlean  bom  but  educated  In  England 
and  Oerxnany.  Morgan  Is  referred  to  by  many. 
Including  Congressman  Louis  McPadden,  a 
banker  who  for  ten  years  headed  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  as  the  top 
American  agent  of  the  English  Rothschilds. 
He  made  his  first  fortune  during  the  ClvU 
War  by  selling  the  government  defective 
rifles  which  bad  previously  been  declared 
unserviceable. .  .<* 

By  the  turn  of  the  century  J.  P.  Morgan 
was  already  an  old  hand  at  creating  artificial 
panics.  Such  affairs  were  weU  coordinated. 
Senator  Robert  Owen,  a  co-author  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act  who  later  deeply  regret- 
ted bis  role,  testified  before  a  Congressional 
Committee  that  the  bank  he  owned  received 
from  the  National  Bankers'  Association  what 
came  to  be  known  as  the  "Panic  Circular  of 
1893."  which  stated:  "You  will  at  once  retire 
one-third  of  your  circulation  and  call  In 
one-half  of  your  loans."  ■*  That  had  been  a 
Morgan  show.  And,  of  course,  J.  P.  Morgan 
came  to  the  rescue  of  his  contrived  depres- 
sion. According  to  Earl  Sparling's  Mystery 
Men  of  Wall  Street,  on  "February  8,  1895, 
J.  Plerpont  Morgan  .  .  .  bearded  blunt  Orover 
Cleveland  In  the  White  House  study  and 
huckstered  to  him  and  the  nation  906,000.000 
of  Rothschild  gold."  '• 

Historian  Frederick  Lewis  Allen  tells  In 
Life  magazine  of  Morgan's  role  In  spreading 
rumors  about  the  Insolvency  of  the  Knicker- 
bocker Bank  and  the  Trust  Company  of 
America  which  triggered  the  1907  panic.  In 
answer  to  the  question:  "Did  Morgan  precipi- 
tate ttie  panic?"  Allen  reports: 

"Oaklelgh  Thome,  the  president  of  that 
particular  trust  company,  testified  later  be- 
fore a  congressional  conunlttee  that  his  bank 
Itad  been  subjected  to  only  moderate  with- 
drawals .  .  .  that  he  had  not  applied  for  help, 
and  that  It  was  the  (Morgan's]  "sore  point" 
statement  alone  that  had  caused  the  run  on 
his  bank.  From  this  testimony,  plus  the  dis- 
ciplinary measures  taken  by  the  Clearing 
House  against  the  Helnze,  Morse  and  Thomas 
banks,  plus  other  fragments  of  supposedly 
pertinent  evidence,  even  including  Bishop 
Lawresice's  account  of  Morgan's  cheerful 
singing  In  the  dining  car  on  Sunday  morning 
[on  bis  way  to  New  York  to  stem  the 
"panic"],  certain  chroniclers  have  arrived  at 
the  ingenious  conclusion  that  the  Morgan 
interests  took  advantage  of  the  unsettled 
conditions  during  the  autium  of  1907  to 
preclplate  the  panic,  guiding  it  shrewdly  as 
It  progressed  so  that  It  would  kill  off  rival 
b*nks  and  consolidate  the  preeminence  of 
the  banks  within  the  Morgan  orbit. "  " 

The  "panic"  which  Morgan  had  created,  he 
proceeded  to  end  almost  singlehandedly.  Hs 
bad  made  his  point.  Frederick  Alien  ezplalas: 

"The  lesson  of  the  Panic  of  1907  was  clear, 
though  not  for  some  six  years  was  It  destined 
to  be  embodied  in  leglsIaUon:  the  United 
States  grsTely  needed  a  central  banking 
system.  .  .  .** 

The  man  who  was  to  play  the  most  signifi- 
cant part  In  providing  America  with  that  cen- 
tral bank  was  Paul  Warburg,  who  along  with 
bis  brother  Felix  had  inunlgrated  to  the 
United  Statee  from  Germany  in  1903.  They 
left  brother  Max,  later  a  major  financier  of 
the  Russian  Revolution,  at  home  in  Frank- 
furt to  run  the  family  bank.  MH.  Warburg  A 
Company,  which  had  been  in  existence  since 
1798.  Paul  married  Nina  Ix>eb,  daughter  of 
Solomon  Loeb  of  Kuhn,  Loeb  and  Company, 
while  Felix  married  Jacob  ScbUf's  daughter, 
Frieda.!*  Both  Iwotben  y>»r*"^  Kubn-Loeb 
partners.  Paul  recelTlng  a  yearly  salary  of 
$500,000.  He  bad  studied  International  ma- 
nlptilatlon  In  Hamburg,  London,  and  Paris 
before  coming  to  America.  B.  C.  Forbes.  In 
his  laudatory  Men  Wbo  Ars  »^«n»«g  Amsrlca. 
eommsnts: 
.    Tuil  M.  Warburg  more  than  any  othar 
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man  had  made  banking  reform  possible  In 
this  country.  Trained  scientifically  In  Euro- 
pean national  and  International  banking, 
our  anachronistic  currency  system  shocked 
him."  (Page  400.) 

It  has  been  theorised  that  Paul  Warburg 
was  sent  to  America  by  international  bank- 
ers In  Europe  for  the  purpose  of  establtsh- 
tng  a  central  bank  here.  Stephen  Birming- 
ham reveals  in  Our  Crowd  : 

.  .  he  (Paul)  was  possibly  the  most  brU- 
llant  and  versatUe  of  all  the  Warburgs,  and, 
for  years,  was  a  sort  of  iUnerant  ^uhn.  Loeb 
partner,  spending  half  of  each  year  in  New 
York  and  the  other  half  with  the  Warburg 
bank  In  Germany,  serving  as  a  financial  liai- 
son between  the  two  countries.  .  .  ."  (Page 
416.) 

In  1907.  the  year  of  the  Morgan-precipi- 
tated panic,  Warburg  began  spending  al- 
most all  of  his  time  writing  and  lecturing 
on  the  need  for  "bank  reform."  Kuhn,  Loeb 
and  Company  was  sxtlBclently  public-spirited 
about  the  matter  to  keep  him  on  salary  at 
8600.000  per  year  while  for  the  next  six 
years  he  donated  his  time  to  "the  public 
good." 

Working  with  Warburg  in  promoting  this 
"banking  reform"  was  Nelson  Aldrlch,  known 
as  "Morgan's  fioor  broker  in  the  Senate."  >* 
Aldrlch 's  daughter  Abby  married  John  D. 
Rockefeller  Jr.  (the  current  Governor  of 
New  York  U  named  for  bis  maternal  grand- 
father). 

After  the  Panic  of  1907.  Aldrlch  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  Senate  to  head  the  National 
Monetary  Commission.  Although  he  had 
no  technical  knowledge  of  banking.  Aldrlch 
and  his  entourage  spent  nearly  two  years 
and  $300,000  of  the  taxpayers'  money  being 
wined  and  dined  by  the  owners  of  Europe's 
central  banks  as  they  toured  the  ConUnent 
"studying"  central  banking."  When  the  Com- 
mission returned  from  its  luxurious  jtmket 
It  held  no  meetings  and  made  no  report  for 
nearly  two  years.  But,  Senator  Aldrlch  was 
busy  "arranging"  things.  Together  with  Paul 
Warburg  and  other  international  bankers, 
he  staged  one  of  the  moat  important  secret 
meetings  in  the  history  of  the  United  States. 
Rockefeller  agent  Frank  Vanderlip  admitted 
many  years  later  In  his  memoirs: 

"Despite  my  views  about  the  value  to 
society  of  greater  publicity  for  the  affairs 
of  corporations,  there  was  an  occasion,  near 
the  close  of  1910.  when  I  was  as  secretive — 
Indeed  as  furtive — as  any  conspirator.  ...  I 
do  not  feel  it  is  any  exaggeration  to  speak 
of  our  secret  expedlUon  to  Kekyl  Island  as 
the  occasion  of  the  actual  conception  of 
what  eventuaUy  became  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System."" 

The  secrecy  was  well  warranted.  At  stake 
was  control  over  the  monetary  system  of 
the  United  States,  and  hence  control  over 
the  entire  economy.  Senator  Aldrlch  has  Is- 
sued confldenUal  InrltaUons  to  Henry  P. 
Davison  of  J.  P.  Morgan  *  Company;  Frank 
A.  Vanderlip,  President  of  the  Rockefeller 
owned  National  City  Bank;  A.  PUtt  Andrew. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury:  Benja- 
min Strong  of  Morgan's  Bankers  Trust  Com- 
pany; and,  Paul  Warburg.  They  were  all  to 
accompany  him  to  Jekyl  Island,  Georgia, 
to  write  the  final  recommendations  of  the 
National   Monetary  Commission  report. 

VanderUp  describes  the  extent  to  which 
the  conspirators  went  in  keeping  their 
meeting  a  secret : 

"We  were  told  to  laave  otir  last  names 
behind  us.  We  were  told  further,  that  we 
should  avoid  dining  together  on  the  night  of 
our  departure.  We  were  Instructed  to  conte 
one  at  a  time  and  as  unobstruslvely  as  pos- 
sible to  the  railroad  terminal  on  the  M.J, 
littoral  of  the  Hudson,  where  Sen.  Aldrlch "s 
private  car  would  be  In  rsartlnnss.  attached 
to  the  rear  end  of  a  train  for  tbe  South. 

.  .  .  Once  aboard  tba  private  car  we  be- 
gan to  obasTTs  tbs  taboo  tti»t  had  be«n  fixed 
on  last  namaa.  W«  addrssssd  ons  aaotbsr  as 


"Ben,"  "Paul,"  "Nelson,"  "Abe."  Davison 
(Morgan's  emmlssary)  and  I  adopted  even 
deeper  disguises,  abandoning  our  own  first 
names.  On  the  theory  that  we  were  always 
right,  he  became  Wilbur  and  I  became  Or- 
vUle,  after  those  two  aviation  pioneers  the 
Wright  brothers. 

The  servants  and  the  train  Vrew  may  have 
known  the  identities  of  one  or  two  of  us, 
bu.  they  did  not  know  all,  and  it  was  the 
names  of  all  printed  together  that  would 
have  made  our  mysterious  journey  signifi- 
cant in  Washington,  in  Wall  Street,  even  In 
London.  Discovery,  we  knew,  simply  must 
not  happen,  or  else  all  our  time  and  effort 
would  be  wasted."  (Page  70.) 

Everyone  on  Jekyl  Island,  except  the  ser- 
vants, was  evacuated.  Warburg's  son  James 
later  observed,  "My  father,  who  did  not  know 
one  end  of  a  shotgun  from  the  other,  had  to 
borrow  a  lethal  weapon  to  camoufiage  him- 
self as  a  duck  hunter."  "  But  once  they  ar- 
rived at  the  palatial  Jekyl  Island  hunting 
club.  It  was  all  work  and  no  play.  Frank 
Vanderlip  describes  the  week  In  these  terms: 
"We  worked  morning,  noon  and  night.  We 
put  in  the  most  Intense  period  of  work  that 
I  have  ever  had  . . ."  ■ 

Paul  Warburg  still  had  doubts  that  Amer- 
ica would  swallow  a  central  bank,  but  Aldrlch 
thought  the  deception  could  be  accom- 
plished. Aldrlch's  biographer,  N.  W.  Stephen- 
son, has  revealed:  ".  .  .  Aldrlch  said  to  him 
(just  prior  to  the  Jekyl  Island  trlp|,  'Mr. 
Warburg.  I  like  your  Ideas  .  .  .  You  say  we 
cannot  have  a  central  bank,  and  I  say  we 
can." "  The  amazed  Warburg  later  recounted 
In  his  own  book.  The  Federal  Reserve  System : 
"It  is  easy  to  Imagine,  but  hard  to  de- 
scribe, the  mUed  feeling  of  Joy  and  bewilder- 
ment into  which  this  remark  threw  me,  for 
suddenly  I  found  our  roles  reversed.  Whereas 
before  I  had  doubted  whether  the  Senator 
could  ever  be  persuaded  to  consider  any  cen- 
tral reserve  plan,  I  now  foiind  it  my  part  to 
dissuade  him  from  going  too  far  In  that  di- 
rection." •♦ 
At  Jekyl  Island,  writes  B.  C.  Forbes: 
"After  a  general  discussion  it  was  decided 
to  draw  up  certain  broad  principles  on  which 
all  could  agree.  Every  member  of  the  group 
voted  for  a  central  bank  as  being  the  Ideal 
cornerstone  for  any  banking  system."  (Page 
399.) 

Warburg  stressed  that  the  name  "central 
bank  "  must  be  avoided  at  all  costs.  It  was 
decided  to  promote  the  scheme  as  a  "re- 
gional reserve"  system  with  four  (later 
twelve)  branches  In  different  sections  of  the 
country.  The  conspirators  knew  that  the 
New  York  bank  would  dominate  the  rest, 
which  would  be  marble  white  elephants  to 
deceive  the  public.  The  assembled  bankers 
also  agreed  on  the  concept  of  a  uniform  dis- 
count rate,  which  was  the  method  used  by 
European  central  banks  to  eliminate  com- 
petition and  create  inflation  or  deflation. 
Eliminating  competition  was  another  subject 
discussed.  According  to  Professor  Kolko: 

"Although  they  agreed  with  Paul  War- 
burg's statement  that  'It  would  be  a  blessing 
to  get  these  small  banks  out  of  the  way  and 
have  the  branches  for  national  banks,'  it  was 
realized  that  this  would  lead  to  terrific  oppo. 
sltlon  from  smaller  banks.  It  was  generally 
appreciated  that  the  plan  would  Increase  the 
power  of  the  big  national  banks  to  oomftete 
with  the  rapidly  growing  state  banks,  help 
bring  tbe  state  banks  under  control,  and 
strengthen  the  position  of  tbe  national  banks 
In  foreign  banking  activities."   (Page  186.) 

Out  of  the  Jekyl  Island  meeting  came  the 
completion  of  the  Monetary  Commission  Re- 
port and  the  Aldrlch  Bill.  Warburg  had  pro- 
posed the  bill  be  designated  the  "Federal 
Reserve  System,"  but  Aldrlch  Insisted  his 
own  name  was  already  associated  in  the 
public^  mind  with  *»f("K«"g  reform  and  that 
it  would  arouse  suspicion  If  a  bill  were  in- 
troduced which  did  not  bear  his  name.  That 
It  was  not  Aldrleb's  bill  is  beyond  doubt. 
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Professor  Kolko  says.  "The '  plan  which 
emerged  from  the  conference  was  very  much 
like  Warburg's  In  principle,  and  Warburg 
claimed  authorship  for  It  even  though  Vand- 
erUp actually  drafted  the  final  plan."  (Page 
184.) 

The  monopolists  departed  Jekyl  Island  In 
an  assured  mood.  Tbe  Banking  Law  Journal 
bad  announced  In  December,  1909,  that  its 
own  extensive  poll  among  bankers  showed 
that  fifty-nine  percent  supported  a  centz«l 
bank  free  from  "Wall  Street  or  any  Monop- 
olistic Interest."  As  Warburg  told  Senator 
Aldrlch:  ".  .  .  One  cannot  help  feeling  very 
confident." 

But  Aldrlch's  name  attached  to  the  bUl 
proved  to  be  the  kiss  of  death  since  any  law 
bearing  his  name  was  so  obviously  a  project 
of  the  International  bankers. 

Since  tbe  Aldrlch  BUI  oould  not  be  pushed 
through  Congress,  a  new  strategy  had  to  be 
devised.  The  Republican  Party  was  too  closely 
connected  with  Wall  Street.  The  only  hope 
for  a  central  bank  was  to  disguise  It  and  have 
it  put  through  by  the  Democrats  as  a  meas- 
ure to  strip  Wall  Street  of  its  power.  The  op- 
portunity to  do  this  came  with  the  approach 
of  the  1913  Presidential  election.  Republican 
President  William  Howard  Taft,  who  had 
turned  against  the  Aldrlch  Bill,  seemed  a 
sure-fire  bet  for  the  re-election  until  Taft's 
predecessor,  fellow  Republican  Teddy  Roose- 
velt, agreed  to  run  on  the  ticket  of  the 
Progressive  Party.  In  America's  60  Families, 
Ferdinand  Lundberg  acknowledges: 

"As  soon  as  Roosevelt  signified  that  he 
would  again  challenge  Taft  the  President's 
defeat  was  inevitable.  TTiroughout  the  three- 
cornered  fight  (Taft-Roosevelt-WUson)  Roo- 
sevelt had  [Morgan  agents  Frank]  Munsey 
and  [George]  Perkins  constantly  at  his  heels, 
supplying  money,  going  over  his  speeches, 
bringing  people  from  Wall  Street  in  to  help, 
and,  in  general,  carrying  the  entire  burden 
of  the  campaign  against  Taft.  .  .  . 

"Perkins  and  JP.  Morgan  and  Company 
were  the  substance  of  tbe  Progressive  Party; 
everything  else  was  trimming.  .  .  . 

".  .  .  In  view  of  the  vast  sums  subse- 
quently spent  by  him  (Munsey)  and  Perkins 
to  forward  the  Progressive  campaign  and  in- 
stire  Taft's  defeat,  tbe  suspicion  seems  j\)s- 
tlfled  that  the  two  were  not  over-anxious  to 
have  Roosevelt  win.  The  notion  that  Perkins 
and  Munsey  may  have  wanted  Wilson  to 
win  ...  Is  partly  subertantlated  by  the  view 
that  Perkins  put  a  good  deal  of  cash  behind 
the  Wilson  campaign.  .  .  . 

"In  short,  most  of  Roosevelt's  campaign 
fund  was  supplied  by  the  two  Morgan  hatchet 
men  who  were  seeking  Taft's  scalp."  (Pp. 
110-113.) 

The  Democrat  candidate,  Woodrow  WO- 
son,  was  equally  the  property  of  Morgan. 
Dr.  Kolko  reporUi'ln  Ute  1907  he  [Wilson] 
supported  the  Aldrlch  Bill  on  banking,  and 
was  full  of  praise  for  Morgan's  role  in  Ameri- 
can society."  (Page  306.)  According  to  Lund- 
berg, "For  nearly  twenty  years  before  his 
nomination  Woodrow  Wilson  had  moved  in 
the  shadow  of  Wall  Street."  (Page  113.)  A 
key  man  in  making  Wilson  President  was 
George  Harvey,  president  of  tbe  Morgan 
controlled  Harp^^'a  Weekly,  which  began 
promoting  Wilson  for  President  in  1900. 
(Lundberg,  Pp.  115-116.)  According  to  Fer- 
dinand Lundberg,  ".  .  .  The  nomination 
[Wilson's]  represented  no  less  a  trlnmpb 
for  [Thomas]  Ryan,  Harvey,  and  J.  P.  Mor- 
gan and  Company,"  He  continues: 

"The  financial  genius  behind  Woodrow 
Wilson  was  Cleveland  H.  Dodge  of  the  (Rock- 
efeller] National  City  Bank.  .  .  .  Sitttng  with 
Dodge  as  co-directors  of  the  National  City 
Bank  at  the  time  were  the  younger  Rock»- 
feller,  J.  Ogden  Armour,  and  James  Still-' 
man.  In  short,  except  for  George  F.  Baker, 
everyone  whom  tbe  Pujo  [Congressional  In- 
vestigating)  Committee  bad  termed  rulers 
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of  the  "Money  Trust"  was  in  this  bank." 
(Pages  109  and  lis.) 

Woodrow  Wilson  and  Teddy  Roosevelt  pro- 
ceeded to  whlBtle-stop  the  country  trying 
to  out-do  each  other  in  florid  (and  hypo- 
critical) denunciations  of  the  Wall  Street 
"money  trust" — the  same  group  of  Insiders 
which  was  financing  tbe  campaigns  of  both. 
A  contemporary  George  Wallace  might  have 
observed  that  there  wasn't  a  dime's  worth 
of  difference. 

Kolko  tells  us  that,  at  the  beginning  of 
1912,  banking  reform  "seemed  a  dead  Is- 
sue. .  .  .  Tbe  banking  reform  movement  had 
neatly  Isolated  itself."  Wilson  resurrected  the 
Issue  and  promised  the  country  a  money 
system  free  from  domination  by  the  inter- 
national bankers  of  Wall  Street.  Moreover, 
the  Democrat  platform  expressly  stated :  "We 
are  opposed  to  the  Aldrlch  plan  for  a  central 
bank."  But  the  "big  boys"  knew  better.  They 
knew  what  they  had  bought.  Many  switched 
ranks  from  the  Republican  to  the  Democrat 
Party.  Among  the  International  financiers 
wbo  contributed  heavily  to  the  Wilson  cam- 
paign. In  addition  to  those  already  named, 
were  Jacob  Schlff,  Bernard  Baruch,  Henry 
Morgenthau,  Thomas  Fortune  Ryan,  and 
New  York  Times  publisher  Adolph  Ochs. 
(Kolko.  Pages  205  and  211.) 

While  they  were  preparing  to  elect  Wilscm, 
the  banker  Insiders  were  busy  organizing  a 
propaganda  machine.  Professor  Kolko  ex- 
plains: 

"It  was  especially  crucial  to  remove  the 
stigma  of  Its  (banking  reform)  having  been 
originated  by  Wall  Street  Interests  and  Nel- 
son Aldrlch.  During  the  spring  of  1911  the 
backers  of  the  plan  moved  to  create  the  Na- 
tional Citizens'  League  for  the  Promotion  of 
a  Sound  Banking  System  to  accomplish  the 
task.  Warburg  and  the  other  New  York  bank- 
ers behind  the  Aldrlch  plan  arranged  to  have 
the  league  centred  in  Chicago.  .  .  ."  (Page 
186.) 

Anyplace  but  New  York!  Of  course,  the 
Citizens'  League  was  a  front,  headed  by  J. 
Laurence  Laughlln  of  Rockefeller's  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago.  Carter  Glass,  ranking  mem- 
ber of  the  House  <Banklng  and  Currency 
C<mmlttee  hired  Laiighlln's  former  student, 
prot6g6,  and  close  confidante,  H.  Parker 
Willis,  to  write  tbe  bank  reform  legislation. 
"Glass,"  Kolko  tells  us,  "had  virtually  no 
technical  knowledge  of  banking.  ..." 

During  tbe  period  Parker  WlUls  was  draw- 
ing up  this  legislation  he  stayed  In  close 
touch  with  Laughlln.  In  June.  1913,  Willis 
reported  to  his  mentor:  "After  a  good  deal 
of  taJk  with  Mr.  Glass,  I  drew  up  a  biU 
along  the  lines  of  which  you  and  I  spoke, 
and  turned  it  into  him."  (Kolko,  Pag^  219). 
'Whether  Carter  Glass  realized  this  was  the 
Aldrlch  Bill  dressed  up  as  a  plan  to  liberate 
the  country  from  Wall  Street  Is  not  known. 

The  Insiders'  man  in  charge  of  keeping 
Wilson  in  line  and  seeing  that  their  pro- 
gram was  put  through  Congress  was  tbe  mys- 
terious "Colcmel"  Edward  Mandell  House, 
the  British-educated  son  of  a  representative 
of  England's  financial  interests  In  tbe  Amer- 
ican South.  He  was  strictly  a  behind  tbe 
scenes  wire-puller  and  is  regarded  by  many 
historians  as  tbe  real  President  of  the  United 
States  during  tbe  WUson  years.  House  auth- 
ored a  book,  Philip  Dm:  Administrator,  In 
vrhlch  be  wrote  of  establishing  "Socialism 
as  dreamed  by  Karl  Marx."  As  steps  to- 
ward his  goal.  House  called  (both  in  his 
book  and  in  real  life)  for  passage  of  a  grad- 
uated Income-tax  and  a  central  bank  pro- 
viding "  flexible  [Inflatable  paper]  currency." 
The  graduated  Income-tax  and  a  central 
bank  are  two  of  the  ten  planks  of  The  Com- 
munist Manifesto. 

In  his  The  Intimate  Papers  Of  Colonel 
House,  Professor  Charles  Sesrmour  refers  to 
the  Colonel  as  the  "unseen  guardian  angel" 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act.  Seymour's  work 
contains  numerous  doctunents  and  records 
showing   constant   contact   bel»«en   Honss 


and  Paul  Warburg  while  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  was  being  prepared  and  steered 
througb  Congress.  Biographer  George  Vler- 
eck  assures  us  that  "The  SchiSs,  tbe  War- 
burgs, tbe  Kahns.  the  Roekefellers.  and  tbe 
Morgans  put  their  faith  In  House.  .  .  ."  Their 
faith  was  amply  rewarded. 

In  order  to  support  the  fiction  that  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act  was  "a  people's  bill," 
the  Insider  financiers  put  up  a  smokescreen 
of  opposition  to  it.  It  was  strictly  a  case  of 
Br'er  Rabbit  begging  not  to  be  thrown  in 
the  briar  patch.  Both  Aldrlch  and  Vander- 
lip denoiinced  what  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses was  their  own  bill.  Nearly  twenty-five 
years  later  Frank  Vanderlip  admitted:  "Now 
although  the  Aldrlch  Federal  Reserve  Plan 
was  defeated  when  It  bore  the  name  Aldrlch. 
nevertheless  its  essential  points  were  all  con- 
tained in  the  plan  that  finally  was 
adopted.""  Here  was  the  "principle  of  re- 
versal" at  Its  most  effective.  Writing  in  Tiie 
Market  Place  (Little,  Brown  &  Company, 
Boston,  1938)   Alexander  Dana  observed: 

"To  those  of  us  who  watched  the  incldeni 
sympathetically,  though  at  first  incredulous- 
ly, it  afterward  seemed  not  Improbable  that 
the  banking  community's  exposition  to  the 
administration's  plan  was  Itself  unwittingly 
a  potent  Influence  in  silencing  Congressional 
objectors."  (Page  243.) 

In  his  autobiography,  William  McAdoo, 
'Wilson's  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  son- 
in-law,  recalled: 

"Bankers  fought  tbe  Federal  Reserve  leg- 
islation— and  every  provision  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Act — with  the  tireless  energy  of  men 
fighting  a  forest  fire.  They  said  It  was  popu- 
listlc,  socialistic,  half-baked,  destructive,  in- 
fantile, badly  conceived,  and  unworkable." 
(Page  213.) 

However,  the  coy  McAdoo  admits  that 
maybe  this  was  a  deliberate  fraud: 

"These  interviews  with  bankers  led  me  to 
an  Interesting  conclusion.  I  perceived  grad- 
ually, through  all  the  haze  and  smoke  of 
controversy,  that  the  banking  world  was  not 
really  as  much  opposed  to  the  bill  as  it  pre- 
tended to  be 

"Very  few  events  and  very  few  people  ate 
what  they  seem  to  be.  A  deft  manipulation 
of  mass  psychology  is  often  behixKl  historic 
happenings  and  popular  movements  of  all 
kinds."  (Pages  225  and  238.) 

After  considerable  shoving  and  Laullng,  all 
within  limits  acceptable  to  tbe  Intiders,  tbe 
Federal  tteserve  Act  was  passed  on  December 
22,  1913,  by  a  vote  of  298  to  60  In  the  House, 
and  In  the  Senate  by  a  majority  of  43  to  26. 
Wilson  has  fulfilled  the  pledge  he  had  made 
to  the  Insiders  in  order  to  become  President. 
Warburg  told  House,  "Well,  It  hasn't  got 
quite  everything  we  want,  but  tbe  lack  can 
t")  adjusted   ater  by  administrative  process." 

There  was  genuine  opiMsition  to  tbe  Act, 
but  it  could  not  match  the  power  of  tbe 
Bill's  advocates.  Conservative  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge  Sr.  proclaimed  with  great  foresight, 
"The  bill  as  it  stands  seems  to  me  to  open 
the  way  to  a  vast  inflation  of  tbe  currency. 
...  I  do  not  like  to  think  that  any  law  can 
be  passed  which  will  make  it  possible  to 
submerge  the  gold  standard  in  a  flood  of 
irredeenoable  paper  currency.''  (Congression- 
al Record,,  June  10,  1832.)  After  the  vote. 
Congressman  Charles  A.  Undbergh  Sr.,  fath- 
er of  the  famou..  aviator,  told  Congress: 

"This  act  establisben  tbe  naost  gigantic 
trust  on  earth.  .  .  .  When  tbe  President 
signs  this  act  the  Invisible  government  by 
the  money  power,  proven  to  exist  by  the 
Money  Trust  investigation,  will  be  legalized. 

"ThU  is  the  Alarlch  Bill  in  disguise.  .  .  . 

"Tbe  new  law  will  create  inflation  when- 
ever the  trusts  want  inflatlot..  .  .  ." 

From  now  on  depressions  will  be  adsntlf- 
Ically  created.  (Congressional  BaocRl,  De- 
cember 22. 1913) . 

The  Federal  Beaerve  Act  was,  and  still  la, 
balled  as  a  victory  of  "deBtoeracy~  over  tbe 
"money  trust."  KottalD|  oonld  b*  foittMr 
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from  ttM  truth.  In  subMquent  ye»rs  such 
Wall  8U««t  operators  sa  Glass,  Laugblln. 
Willis,  and  Warburg  all  clalmMl  authorship 
of  th«  Act.  Olaas,  Laugblln,  and  WllUs  were 
all  Involved  In  writing  the  actual  text,  but 
virtually  everything  In  the  Bill  was  within 
the  boundarlea  of  Warburg's  Aldrlch  BUI.  The 
<vlglDal  Impetus  came  from,  and  was  sus- 
tained by.  the  Insiitera  who  were  "seeking  to 
offset,  through  political  means,  the  diffusion 
and  decentralization  within  banking."  (Kol- 
ko.  Page  3&3.)  In  assessing  the  differences 
between  the  Aldrlch  and  Glass  versions.  Pro- 
fessor Kolko  states: 

"In  major  areas  the  differences  between 
the  two  plans  were  of  degree  rather  than 
kind,  and.  if  anything,  the  new  Act  provided 
for  substantially  greater  centralization.  The 
crucial  question  Is  whether  the  Intended 
functions  of  the  two  plans  were  Identical, 
from  the  bankers'  viewpoint.  To  what  extent 
did  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  serve  the  Inter- 
ests of  the  big  bankers  Irrespective  of  Its  dif- 
ferences from  the  Aldrlch  Bill?"  (Page  347.) 
Much  controversy  has  taken  place  over  Just 
who  owns  the  Federal  Reserve  System.  Tech- 
nically, the  stock  is  owned  by  all  the  national 
banks,  which  receive  a  dividend  of  six  percent 
each  year.  The  balance  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve's profits  are  said  to  be  turned  back  to 
the  Treasury.  Because  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act  was  modelled  after  the  European  central 
banks  which  were  privately  owned  profit- 
making  Institutions,  many  have  speculated 
that  our  system  has  secret  Class  A  stockhold- 
ers. Indeed,  the  original  act  did  provide  for 
private  individuals  buying  up  to  93,500  worth 
of  stock,  but  there  Is  no  public  record  of 
anyone  having  done  so.  It  Is  difficult  to  be- 
lieve that  a  six  percent  return  is  especially 
enticing  to  operators  at  the  level  of  the 
Intiders. 

StlU,  the  truth  U  that  as  the  Federal  Re- 
serve has  since  It  was  founded  In  1013  suc- 
cessfully resisted  every  attempt  at  an  audit, 
we  Just  cant  tell  whether  there  are  indi- 
vidual owners  or  if  vast  private  profits  are 
being  drained  from  the  System.  It  seems 
unlikely  that  the  Insider*  could  risk  expo- 
sure that  they  owned  the  Federal  Reserve 
when  the  really  Important  feature  Is  their 
control  over  the  System,  by  which  they 
manipulate  interest  rates  and  the  money 
supply.  Control  is  the  Important  factor.  After 
all.  even  after  the  Imldert  surrendered  tech- 
nical ownership  of  Kngltah  and  European 
central  banks,  they  retained  control.  Enor- 
mous profits  are  made  by  manipulating  the 
stock  and  money  markets  through  control  of, 
and  prior  knowledge  of,  shifts  In  monetary 
policy  by  the  Federal  Reserve. 

Observers  have  also  carried  on  endless 
arguments  over  whether  "the  Fed"  is  (or 
should  be)  controlled  by  a  few  Imidert  at 
SoclaUst  bureaucrats.  These  are  false  alterna- 
tives. While  technically  the  President  ap- 
points the  seven  members  of  the  Federal 
Reeerve  Board  for  fourteen -year  terms,  theee 
appomtments  have  been  almost  universally 
congenial  to  both  the  international  bankers 
and  the  HoclallsU.  In  theory  the  Federal 
Reserve  U  Jtist  another  government  bureauc- 
racy, but  Presidents  haw  to  be  elected  and 
it  U  very  difficult  to  get  elected  over  the 
opposition  of  the  international  bankers  who 
control  vast  sums  of  money  and  pun  the 
financial  wires  which  control  the  mass  media 
The  power  of  the  New  York  banking  lobby 
to  make  or  break  almost  any  politician  is 
simply  enormous. 

The  original  Federal  Reserve  Board  was 
largely  handplcked  by  Colonel  House  and 
Included  Paul  Warburg.**  As  was  to  be  ex- 
pected, the  real  power  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
was.  and  U.  In  New  York  where  the  money 
and  government  bond  markets  are.  Lundberg 
Informs  us: 

"In  practice  the  Federal  Reeerve  Bank  of 
New  York  became  the  fountalnhead  of  the 
system  of  twelve  regional  banks,  for  New 
York  was  the  money  market  of  the  pftt-jf^i 


The  other  eleven  banks  were  so  many  ex- 
pensive mausoleums  erected  to  salve  the 
local  pride  and  quell  the  Jacksonlan  fears 
of  the  hinterland.  Benjamin  Strong,  one  of 
the  original  duckhtmten  . . .  (and)  president 
of  the  (Morgan)  Bankers  Tr\>st  Company. 
was  selected  as  the  first  Governor  of  the 
New  York  Reserve  Bank.  And  adept  in  high 
finance.  Strong  for  many  years  manipulated 
the  country's  monetary  system  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  directors  representing  the  leading 
New  York  banks.  Under  Strong  the  Reserve 
System,  unsuspected  by  the  nation,  was 
brotight  into  interlocking  relations  with  the 
Bank  of  England  and  the  Bank  of  France  . . 
(Page  133.) 

Strong  was  well  aware  of  the  coup  the 
Insiders  had  pulled  and  bragged  in  1019 
that  the  bankers  of  New  York  had  ended 
anti-Wall  Street  sentiment  by  insulating 
themselves  behind  a  btireaucratlc  curtain." 
New  York  was  in  control.  Concerning  this 
domination  of  the  system.  Professor  Kolko 
says: 

"Until  passage  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act 
the  relative  power  of  New  York  in  national 
banking  was  declining,  but  from  1014  to  1035 
it  dominated  American  banking  as  it  had 
only  in  the  ISSO's.  And  throughout  this  period 
Strong  became  at  least  as  powerful  as  Mor- 
gan had  been  In  his  best  years.  .  .  . 

The  Federal  Reserve  Act  coordinated.  If 
not  centralized  the  banking  resources  of  the 
nation  to  an  unparalleled  degree.  The  con- 
tinual and  routine  decisions  of  New  York 
banking,  because  of  this  situation,  affected 
the  entire  hanking  system  In  a  much  more 
Important  fashion  than  ever  before."  (Pp. 
351-353.) 

The  year  1013  had  been  the  crucial  one. 
Tlte  Federal  Reserve  Act.  providing  the  cen- 
tral banking  system  called  for  In  The  Com- 
munist Manifeato.  was  passed  so  that  the 
Insiders  could  force  government  debt  and 
thereby  gain  control  of  the  nation's  econ- 
omy. The  progressive  Income-tax  also  right 
out  of  The  Communist  Manifesto,  was  then 
passed  so  that  the  funds  necessary  to  pay 
an  enormous  national  debt  could  be  raised. 
The  Constitutional  Amendment  to  allow  the 
Marxist  progressive  income-tax  was  intro- 
duced by  Morgan-Rockefeller  henchman 
Nelson  Aldrlch  at  the  same  time  the  key 
Insiders  were  establishing  tax-free  fotmda- 
tlons  to  avoid  the  consequences  of  the  taxes 
they  were  preparing  to  heap  on  the  rest 
of  us. 

In  1016  the  New  York  FedM-a!  Reserve 
Bank  began  acting  for  the  entire  system  on 
foreign  (qieratlons.  The  New  York  bank  was 
appointed  banker  for  the  government  in  its 
foreign  transactions  and  has  since  191S 
served  as  agent  In  the  government  bond 
market." 

In  the  intervening  years  since  the  passage 
of  the  Federal  Reeerve  Act,  we  have  ex- 
perienced recurring  recessions,  a  disastrous 
depression,  and  unparalleled  inflation — all 
catastrophles  the  System  was  supposed  to 
prevent.  Since  Woodrow  Wilson  took  his 
oath  of  office,  the  national  debt  has  risen 
from  91  billion  to  $373  billion.  The  total 
amount  of  interest  paid  since  then  to  the 
international  bankers  holding  that  debt  is 
staggering,  with  Interest  having  became 
the  third  largest  Item  in  the  federal  budget. 
Interest  on  the  national  debt  is  now  al- 
most $30  billion  every  year,  and  climbing 
steeply  as  inflation  pushes  up  the  interest 
rate  on  government  bonds.  Meanwhile,  our 
gold  is  mortgaged  to  European  central 
banks,  and  our  silver  will  have  all  been  sold 
by  the  end  of  this  year.  With  economic 
catastrophe  breathing  down  our  neck,  only 
a  blind  disciple  of  the  "accidental  theory  of 
history"  could  believe  that  all  of  this  has 
occurred  by  coincidence. 

FooTMona 
>  WUUam     O.     McAdoo.     Crowded     Years, 
Houghton,   MlflUn  *  Oompanj.  New  York, 
1881.  Page  386. 


'Because  Americans  believe  the  natloDal 
debt  Is  m  the  hands  of  "the  people."  most 
have  accepted  the  "Liberal"  placebo  that 
"we  owe  it  to  ourselves."  and  pay  little  at- 
tenUon  to  the  national  debt.  Since  the  true 
national  debt,  including  unbudgeted  prom- 
ises to  pay,  is  well  in  excess  of  »l  trillion 

and  figures  out  to  over  930,000  per  family— 
the  cliche  "we  owe  It  to  ourselves"  applies 
to  you  only  if  you  happen  to  own  $30,000  in 
U.S.  Bonds. 

•Qulgley's  1348-page  l>ook,  published  by 
The  MacmlUan  Company  at  New  York  in 
1066,  is  one  of  the  most  Important  ever 
written  about  the  International  conspira- 
torial apparatus,  and  Is  a  must  for  serious 
students  of  modem  history.  Unfortunately, 
the  hardbound  edition  has  recently  gone 
out  of  print,  but  the  book  is  yet  available 
as  a  two-volume  paperback.  Although  Pro- 
fessor Qulgley.  who  Uught  at  Princeton  and 
Harvard,  and  is  a  member  of  the  editorial 
board  of  Current  History— writes  from  the 
Establishment  point  of  view,  he  presents  con- 
siderable information  which  makes  a  strong 
case  concerning  the  existence  of  an  elite 
international  conspiracy. 

'Some  of  these  meetings  we  know  about 
Include  those  of  the  Bllderberger  group, 
which  meets  in  secret  session  twice  a  year; 
the  highly  secreUve  Pilgrim  Society,  whose 
stated  purpose  U  to  create  an  English- 
speaking  empire:  the  Council  on  Foreign 
Relations,  the  membership  list  of  which  is 
public  but  whose  meetings  are  private;  and, 
the  Bank  of  International  Settlements,  a 
private  group  of  central  bankers  which  meets 
monthly  at  Basel.  Switzerland. 

•See  Stephen  Birmingham.  Our  Crotcd, 
Dell.  New  York.  1967.  Compare  Clement 
Eaton.  History  Of  The  Southern  Confederacy, 
The  Macmillan  Company.  New  York.  1064. 

•  See  Papers  Relating  To  The  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Of  The  United  States— 191B.  Russia. 
House  of  Representatives  Document  No.  1B68. 
US.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington 
1031,  Vol.  I.  Pp.  374-376. 

'  National  Economy  And  The  Banking  Sys- 
tem. Senate  Doctmients.  Vol.  3.  No.  23.  76th 
Congress.  1st  Session.  1030. 

•  The  one  exception  was  Russia,  where  the 
Czar  refused  to  allow  the  esUbllahment  of  a 
central  bank  under  foreign  control.  This  may 
help  explain  why  so  many  international 
bankers  were  Involved  In  financing  the  Com- 
munist RevoluUon  In  Russia.  Of  course,  their 
financial  support  of  Lenin  did  not  end  with 
the  Communist  victory.  See  Anthony  C.  But- 
ton. Western  Technology  And  Soviet  Eco- 
nomic Development  1917  To  1930,  Hoover 
Institution,  Stanford,  1068. 

•  The  Writings  Of  Thomas  Jefferson,  Vol.  X. 
O.  P.  Putnam  &  Sons,  New  York.  1800.  n«e 
31. 

"OusUvus  Myera,  History  Of  The  Great 
American  Fortunes,  Random  House.  New 
York.  1036. 

"Gabriel  Kolko,  The  Triumph  Of  Con- 
servatism, Quadrangle  Books.  Chicago,  1067 

"  Sereno  S.  Pratt,  The  Work  Of  Wall  Street, 
D.  Appleton  &  Company,  New  York,  1016 
Page  340. 

"There  has  been  much  anti-capitalist 
nonsense  written  about  the  so-called  "robber 
barons."  One  should  not  blame  private  en- 
terprise for  sins  committed  by  bandits  who 
more  often  than  not  worked  through  the 
government  and  were  the  recipients  of  its 
favors.  That  Is  not  laissez-faire.  In  competi- 
tive capitalism,  the  government  keeps  out  of 
business  and  vice  versa. 

"Oustavus  Myers.  History  Of  The  Oreat 
American  Fortunes,  Pp.  649-552. 

>*  Hearings  on  H.R.  7330,  Banking  and  C\ir- 
rency  Committee,  75th  Congress,  March  2 
and  10.  1038,  Page  314. 

>*>arl  SparUng.  Mystery  Men  Of  WaU 
Street,  Oreenberg.  New  York.  1080,  IH^e  17. 

"Frederick  Lewis  AUen,  "Morgan  The 
Oreat."  Li/e  mag^nine,  April  38,  1040,  Page 
134. 
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"See  Stephen  Birmingham.  Our  Crotod, 
Page  22.  Birmingham  reveals  that  "In  the 
eighteenth  century  the  Schlffs  and  Roths- 
childs shared  a  double  house"  in  Frankfort. 
Schlff  reportedly  bought  his  partnership  In 
Kuhn-Loeb  with  Rothschild  money.  The 
Rothschild  family's  original  name  was  Bauer, 
but  they  adopted  Rothschild  (red  shield) 
from  the  crest  which  bung  over  the  door  of 
their  pawn  shop. 

»  Ferdinand  Lundberg.  America's  60  Fami- 
lies, The  Vanguard  Press,  New  York,  1038, 
Page  60. 

"Kolko,  Pp.  182-183. 

» Frank  Vanderlip,  "Farm  Boy  to  Finan- 
cier." Saturday  Evening  Post,  February  0, 
1036,  Page  25. 

''James  Warburg,  The  Long  Road  Home, 
Doubleday  St  Company,  New  York,  1064, 
Page  20. 

»  uke  many  other  international  financiers, 
Vanderlip  did  what  he  could  to  save  the  So- 
viet Union  from  collapse  during  the  1020a. 
Louis  Budenz,  former  editor  of  the  Oom- 
munlst  Daily  Worker,  discloses  in  his  Bolshe- 
vik Invasion  Of  the  West:  ".  .  .  Nothing  In- 
dicates how  severely  the  legs  of  the  'Ameri- 
can Imperialists'  were  pulled  to  build  up  the 
Soviet  Empire  more  than  Lenin's  comment 
on  the  industrialist  [and  Rockefeller  agent] 
Frank  Vanderlip.  delivered  to  the  8th  Con- 
gress of  Soviets  on  December  21.  1920.  Jest- 
ing at  th«t  "necessity"  that  the  thirst  for 
profits  had  brought  Vanderlip  to  Soviet  Rus- 
sia for  temporary  "concessions"  then  being 
handed  out  by  Moscow,  Lenin  sardonically 
pointed  to  the  frtiits  of  political  warfare: 

"  'In  a  number  of  newspaper  articles  Van- 
derlip did  everything  to  recommend  an  agree- 
mrnt  with  Soviet  power  and  in  one  newspa- 
per even  wrote  that  he  compares  Lenin  to 
Washington.  It  turns  out.  therefore,  that  we 
have  propagandists  In  the  bourgeois  coun- 
tries in  favor  or  in  agreement  with  us.  and 
we  obtained  these  propagandists  from  among 
representatives  of  exploiters  of  the  worst 
type,  such  as  Vanderlip.' "  (Budenz,  Page 
116.) 

»*  Paul  Warburg.  The  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem, Page  69.  Warburg  kept  the  Jekyl  Island 
meeting  secret  for  many  years,  stating  on 
Page  60  of  this  book,  "Though  18  years  have 
since  gone  by,  I  do  not  feel  free  to  give  a 
description  of  this  most  mterestlng  confer- 
ence concerning  which  Sen.  Aldrlch  pledged 
all  participants  to  secrecy." 

■*  Frank  Vanderlip,  Saturday  Evening  Post, 
February  0, 1936,  Page  73. 

"  Oeorge  S.  Viereck,  The  Strangest  Friend- 
ship In  History,  Llverlgbt,  New  York,  1082, 
Page  37.  Warburg  resigned  during  World 
War  I,  when  it  was  brought  out  that  his 
brother  Max,  a  major  financier  of  the  Rus- 
sian Revolution,  was  head  of  the  German 
secret  service.  Both  Warburg  brothers  rep- 
resented "their"  respective  countries  at  the 
Versailles  Peace  Conference. 

"Benjamin  Strong,  interpretations  Of 
Federal  Reserve  Policy,  New  York,  1030,  Page 
66. 

"  Kolko,  Page  252. 


THE  NIXON  ADMINISTRATION: 
ENEMY  TERRITORY  FOR  AMER- 
ICAN EDUCATION 

(Bdr.  BRADEMAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  discuss  one  of  the  most  critical  areas 
in  our  national  life — education. 

Since  coming  to  Congress  in  1959,  I 
have  had  the  privilege  of  serving  on  that 
committee  of  the  House,  Education  and 
Labor,  which  has  chief  responsibility  for 


writing  education  legislation.  It  has  been 
a  source  of  great  satisfaction  to  me,  as  a 
member  of  this  committee,  to  have  played 
a  part  in  writing  the  extraordinary  rec- 
ord of  education  legislation  which  Con- 
gress, working  together  with  both  Pres- 
idents John  P.  Kennedy  and  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson,  has  compiled  in  the  last  decade. 

In  particular  today,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  address  myself  to  the  attitude 
toward  education  of  President  Nixon  and 
of  his  administration. 

For  education — and  the  role  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  supporting  it — 
has  now  become  a  major  battleground  in 
the  Nation's  Capital,  and  the  administra- 
tion of  Richard  Nixon  has  become  enemy 
territory  for  all  those  who  seek  to  raise 
the  quality  of  American  education  and 
increase  access  to  it. 

Indeed,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  with 
respect  both  to  supporting  funding  of 
existing  Federal  education  programs  and 
to  supporting  new  programs  which  would 
meet  urgent  needs  in  American  educa- 
tion that  the  Nixon  administration  has 
been  following  a  policy  of  malign  neglect. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Attorney  General  John 
Mitchell  has  urged  the  American  people 
to  Judge  the  administration  by  its  ac- 
tions, not  its  words.  Applying  this  stand- 
ard, the  Nixon  report  card  on  education 
can  have  only  one  result — a  failing  grade. 

In  the  1968  presidential  campaign, 
candidate  Nixon  said  in  a  telegrun  to  the 
American  Association  of  Universities  on 
October  23: 

When  we  talk  about  cutting  the  expense  of 
government — either  Federal,  state  or  local — 
the  one  area  we  can't  shortchange  Is  educa- 
tion. 

Yet  when  Congress  last  year,  in  an 
extrswrdinary  bipartisan  action,  voted, 
with  majorities  of  both  Democrats  and 
Republicans  in  support,  to  add  $1  bil- 
lion to  President  Nixon's  proposed  budget 
for  education  for  fiscal  year  1970,  the 
President  vetoed  the  bill  as  "infla- 
tionary." 

In  his  veto  statement,  the  President 
failed  to  tell  the  American  people  that,  in 
his  first  budget  request  for  education, 
he  had  asked  nearly  hsdf  a  billion  dollars 
less  than  Congress  had  appropriated  for 
the  preceding  fiscal  year.  Nor  did  he  ac- 
knowledge that  the  additional  funds 
voted  by  Congress  for  a  wide  variety  of 
important  education  programs  repre- 
sented only  about  one-half  of  1  percent 
of  a  total  Federal  budget  of  $200  blllloin. 

NDCON    KDUCATION     TASK    WOttCK    WAKNS 
mXOH    ON    KDUCATION 

It  should  not  be  surprising  that  well 
over  a  year  ago  President-elect  Nixon's 
Task  Force  on  Education,  a  group  of  top 
education  authorities  headed  by  Alan 
Plfer,  president  of  the  Carnegie  Corp., 
named  by  the  new  President  to  counsel 
him  on  education  policy  for  the  incom- 
ing administration,  warned  him  in  the 
most  blimt  terms : 

Speaking  candidly,  we  do  not  believe  that 
President-elect  Nixon,  with  aU  of  bis  varied 
and  high  qualifications  for  ofllce,  would  at 
present  by  most  Americans  be  considered  to 
have  the  kind  of  special  concern  for  educa- 
tion that  the  times  require  . . . 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion's record  on  education  since  that 
initial  admonition  on  the  part  of  his  own 


counselors  seems  aimed  at  proving  the 
validity  of  their  apprehensions. 

In  addition  to  slashing  the  existing 
budget  and  vetoing  bipartisan  efforts  to 
assign  education  a  higher  priority  on  the 
Nation's  agenda,  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion has,  in  the  last  year  and  a  quarter, 
opposed  nearly  every  initiative  in  Con- 
gress— even  initiatives  which  enjoyed  the 
support  of  both  Democrats  and  Repub- 
licans— to  shape  soimd  and  effective  pro- 
grams in  response  to  same  of  the  most 
urgent  problems  in  American  education 
today. 

Congress,  with  Democrats  leading  in 
nearly  every  instance,  has  been  creative 
and  iimovative  in  developing  thoughtful 
approaches  to  meeting  the  pressing  edu- 
cational needs. 

The  administration,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  followed  a  policy  of  "no,  no; 
not  now;  never,  never;  veto." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  here  to  discuss 
some  of  the  most  obvious  examples  of 
congressional  initiatives  and  administra- 
tion obstructionism  in  the  field  of  educa- 
tion. 

NIXON  ADMINISTKATION'S  PSOPOSAI.  SPEtXS  IN- 
CSKASKO  BTTKOENS  FOR  BOTH  U.S.  COLLkCX  STU- 
DENTS   AND    UNivEasmzs 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  past  decade, 
the  Federal  Government  has  assumed  an 
increasingly  larger  burden  of  the  cost  of 
education  in  general  and  of  higher  ed- 
ucation in  particular.  Federal  investment 
in  higher  education  has  risen  from  a  lit- 
tle over  $1.1  billion  in  fiscal  year  1958  to 
about  $4.6  billion  in  fiscal  year  1970. 

The  reasons  for  this  growth  in  Federal 
expenditures  for  higher  education  are 
many,  and  I  shall  cite  only  some  of  the 
most  important  factors  that  have  in- 
creased the  financial  needs  of  higher 
education. 

Enrollment  In  postsecondary  institu- 
tions has  risen  from  2^  million  students 
immediately  after  World  War  n  to  be- 
tween 7  and  8  million  today.  This  In- 
crease refiects  a  rise  in  the  college  age 
population  as  well  as  in  the  percentage 
of  students  who  graduate  from  high 
school  and  enter  postsecondary  institu- 
tions, now  about  40  percent.  Moreover, 
colleges  and  universities  are  a  means  of 
social  mobility  for  low-Income  students, 
who  now  are  entering  such  institutions 
in  much  greater  niunbers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  serve  more  students, 
institutions  of  higher  education  have 
had  to  expand  their  faculties  and  their 
facilities  at  the  same  time  that  salary 
increases,  inflation,  and  other  factors 
have  diminished  their  ability  to  pay  for 
such  expanded  services.  The  financial 
neetjs  of  higher  education  will,  for  simi- 
Ifu-  reasons,  grow  rapidly  in  the  1970's, 
requiring  increases  in  Federal  support. 
The  President-elect's  own  education 
task  force  has  documented  the  needs  of 
higher  education  in  the  coming  decade: 

Among  the  most  serious  problems  facing 
education  in  the  nation  is  that  of  the  financ- 
ing of  higher  education.  Viewed  as  a  problem 
extending  over  the  next  decade,  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  more  than  doubling  the  resources 
available  to  coUeges  and  universltlea  from 
the  present  $17.2  billion  to  approximately 
$41  billion  to  provide  places  for  an  addi- 
tional 3  million  students,  many  of  them  from 
disadvantaged  backgrounds,  to  start  some 
600  new  mstltutions  and  to  Improve  the 
quality  of  the  entire  enterprise. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  In  spite  of  this  plea  for 
urgent  action,  the  President  waited  over 
a  year  even  to  send  a  message  on  higher 
education  to  Congress. 

In  the  meantime,  his  proposed  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1971  would  kill  or  drasti- 
cally reduce  several  programs  vital  to 
higher  education  In  the  United  States, 
including:  grants  and  loans  for  graduate 
and  undergraduate  academic  facilities, 
aid  to  land-grant  colleges,  grants  for 
basic  library  resources,  and  grants  for 
foreign  language  and  area  studies. 
KixoN  STtnocirr  aid  plan  cotru>  tuplx  coixxgx 

COST    FOB    MIDOLS-IMCOMS    PAMILT    BTUDBNTS 

When  finally  last  month  the  President 
did  send  his  higher  education  message  to 
C<»igress.  he  called  for  eliminating  for 
most  students  the  present  program  of 
Interest  subsidies  on  bank  loans,  for  cut- 
ting many  middle-income  students  out  of 
the  national  defense  student  loan  pro- 
gram, and  for  concentrating  Federal  as- 
sistance on  students  from  families  with 
very  low  incomes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion's higher  education  proposal,  by  in- 
sisting that  most  students  bear  the  major 
brunt  of  the  cost  of  their  higher  educa- 
tion by  assuming  high-interest  market 
loans,  could  thus  mean  a  tripling  of  the 
cost  of  college  education  for  the  students 
of  middle-income  families. 

Moreover,  the  administration's  re- 
quests for  funds  for  low-income  students 
are  grossly  inadequate.  For  example.  In- 
stitutional requests  for  the  educational 
opportunity  grant  program  for  fiscal  year 
1971  total  about  $245  million  while  the 
administration  requested  only  $185.8  mil- 
Uon. 

To  cite  other  instances  of  the  adminis- 
tration's inadequate  requests  for  student 
financial  aid  programs,  the  administra- 
tion budget  for  the  national  defense  stu- 
dent loan  and  college  work -study  pro- 
grams for  fiscal  years  1970  and  1971  rep- 
resented a  net  decrease  of  $34  million. 
This  came  at  a  time  when  colleges  and 
imiversltles  were  seeking  almost  double 
the  amount  the  administration  recom- 
mended for  these  programs. 
■xn>-Huu>n(Aa  Rxcant  tttxjCATioM  ku,  of 

UOBTS 

By  way  of  contrast.  Mr.  Speaker,  over 
a  year  ago.  Congressman  Ocdxm  Rxn>  and 
I  Introduced  the  Higher  Education  Bill  of 
Rights,  which  is  aimed  at  implementing 
the  major  recommendations  of  the  Car- 
negie Commission  on  mgher  Education, 
headed  by  Clark  Kerr.  The  Reld-Brade- 
mas  bin,  through  substantial  increases  In 
student  aid,  would  help  significantly  in 
making  equal  opportimity  a  reality  in 
the  United  States. 

It  would  provide  not  only  additional 
funds  for  the  existing  student  aid  pro- 
grams, but  also  would  create  several  In- 
stltutlcmal  aid  programs  for  starting 
community  colleges  and  research,  and  for 
the  general  support  of  institutions  en- 
rolling large  numbers  of  low-income 
students. 

Almost  every  one  of  these  proposals 
was  among  the  recommendations  of  the 
President-elect's  Task  Force  on  Educa- 
tion. They  reflect  the  assessment  of  need 
by  leading  spokesmen  of  the  higher  edu- 
cation commimlty.  The  recommoidatlons 


have  all  been  ignored  in  the  administra- 
tion's requests  for  higher  education  in 
1970  and  1971  and  in  its  proposals  for 
1972. 
NnoN  ADMiMununoN   opposza  collkcb 

PACIUnXa    LOAMS    AND    CBANTS 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  colleges  and  uni- 
versities of  America — like  the  students 
who  attend  them — are  facing  serious 
financial  trouble.  As  with  student  aid.  so 
too  with  funds  for  construction  of  the 
classrooms,  libraries,  and  laboratories 
needed  for  rapidly  expanding  enroll- 
ments, the  policy  of  the  Nixon  adminls- 
tiatlon  is  to  compel  university  leaders  to 
Join  the  students  at  their  friendly  neigh- 
borhood bank  to  borrow  the  money  they 
need— at,  of  course,  the  present  very  high 
rates  of  interest. 

In  regard  to  facilities,  the  President- 
elect's Education  Task  Force  urged  the 
administration  to  make  a  review  early  in 
1969  of  the  serious  shortage  of  Federal 
loan  and  grant  funds  for  higher  educa- 
tion facilities  "with  a  view  to  seeking 
emergency  supplementary  funds  under 
the  fiscal  year  1969  budget." 

The  administration  not  only  failed  to 
ask  for  additional,  "emergency"  funds 
in  1969;  it  proposed  for  fiscal  years  1970 
and  1971  the  total  elimination  of  grants 
and  direct  loans  for  construction  of 
academic  faculties.  The  Nixon  adminis- 
tration would  provide  assistance  to  insti- 
tutions for  construction  only  through  a 
sulxsidized  loan  program,  which  was 
passed  In  October  1968.  but  which  is  not 
yet  operational.  In  the  long  run,  this 
program  would  cost  the  American  tax- 
payer substantially  more  than  a  grant 
program  for  construction.  Moreover, 
there  Is  serious  question  whether  a  sub- 
sidized loan  program  will  make  it  pos- 
sible for  many  institutions  to  undertake 
the  needed  construction.  Charles  L. 
Wheeler,  chairman  of  the  Association  of 
Executive  Directors  of  Higher  Education 
Facilities  Commissions,  estimates  that 
75  percent  of  private  and  many  public  in- 
stitutions will  be  unable  to  obtain  loans 
under  the  subsidy  program. 

The  UB.  OfBce  of  Education  estimates 
that  enrollment  in  post-secondary  edu- 
cational Institutions  in  the  United  States 
will  increase  by  about  a  third  between 
1966  and  1971,  and  the  need  for  facili- 
ties has  grown  correspondingly.  The 
problem  of  presently  inadeqxiate  facili- 
ties, especially  In  public  institutions,  will 
only  be  compounded  by  the  Administra- 
tion's proposals. 

NnOH  ADMiMWrBATIOir  KKMXa  TO  KnX  VOBXION 
LAMOUAOa    Am    AISA     PWI>li>li 

Mr.  Speaker,  another  area  In  which 
administration  cutbacks  seriously  jeop- 
ardize our  national  educational  re- 
sources is  the  Federal  program  of  sup- 
port for  foreign  language  and  area  stud- 
ies authorized  by  NDEA  title  VI.  This 
program  was  begun  in  1958,  when  Amer- 
ican education  came  under  close  scrutiny 
after  the  first  successful  Russian  satel- 
lite. Since  that  time,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  spent  about  |15  million  an- 
nually on  this  effort. 

The  history  of  foreign  studies  is  in- 
structive. During  Worid  War  n,  the  UB. 
Government  discovered  an  abysmal  lack 
of  programs  fox  foreign  languace  and 


area  training.  Crash  programs  were  un- 
dertaken, beginning  in  almost  all  cases 
from  scratch.  After  World  War  n  and 
until  the  1958  NDEA,  support  for  lan- 
guage and  area  studies  on  university 
campuses  came  chiefiy  from  foundations. 
By  1969  there  were  400  language  and  area 
programs  at  oiu*  universities. 

The  Federal  aid  under  title  VI  to  109 
of  these  centers  has  made  possible  pro- 
grams covering  many  major  lar^uages 
and  several  Important  areas  never  be- 
fore adequately  covered.  For  example, 
there  has  been  drai.iatlc  Improvement 
In  Russian  and  East  European  studies 
and  in  East  Asian  studies,  particularly 
Japanese  and  Chinese.  The  Middle  Eas'. 
is  fairly  well  served,  particularly  in 
Arabic  studies. 

However.  Mr.  Speaker,  programs  for 
the  study  of  other  areas  of  the  world  are 
grossly  underrepresented  in  the  present 
centers,  particularly  South  Asia  and 
Southeast  Asia.  Prof.  John  K.  Fairbank. 
the  noted  scholar  of  Asian  studies  at 
Harvard,  has  called  our  lack  of  scholarly 
competence  on  Vietnam   "scandalous." 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  unthinkable  to  dis- 
continue Federal  support  to  those  cen- 
ters which  have  developed  capabiUties 
in  some  areas  and  to  fail  to  support  lan- 
guage and  area  studies  for  areas  largely 
Ignored  at  present. 

The  Nixon  administration  has  argued 
that  NDEA  UUe  VI  is  "outmoded"  and 
"unproductive."  This  conclusion  is  sim- 
ply Inaccurate.  Indeed,  as  Professor 
Fairbank  has  stated : 

K  the  (Federal)  money  dls»ppe*n.  you'U 
have  far  fewer  people  to  teach  the  next  gen- 
eration Of  atudents.  and  our  etudy  of  the 
(East  Aslan>  area  wu:  be  badly  hurt. 

The  administration  requested  only  $6 
million  for  NDEA  title  VI  in  fiscal  year 
1971  as  compared  with  $15J  million  in 
1970,  and  would  phase  it  out  entirely 
in  fiscal  year  1972.  The  amount  request-  / 
ed  for  fiscal  year  1971  would  cut  off  all 
funding  to  half  the  centers  presently 
supported  and  would  cut  by  more  than 
half  the  fimds  available  to  the  remain- 
der. 

The  Administration  has  proi>osed  that 
NDEA  UUe  VI,  the  IntemaUonal  Edu- 
caUon  Act.  and  other  programs  be  fund- 
ed through  a  National  Foundation  of 
Education,  for  which  It  has  requested 
$300mllUonlnl972. 

Birt.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  foreign  language 
and  area  studies  centers  are.  of  course, 
not  at  all  assured  of  funding  imder  the 
proposed  foundaUon.  To  leave  such  vital 
programs  to  an  uncertain  fate  In  the 
admiiilstraUon's  proposal  for  1972  is  a 
poor  solution,  and  the  administraUon  of- 
fers only  greaUy  reduced  support  for  the 
centers  In  fiscal  year  1971. 

Government  cutbacks  for  foreign  area 
studies  come  at  the  same  time  as  founda- 
tions are  withdrawing  their  support  for 
area  studies,  which  are  more  costly  for 
a  university  to  finance  than  the  more 
tradlUonal  disciplines.  To  curtail  rather 
than  expand  the  title  VI  program  would 
thus  cripple  International  studies  pres- 
ently being  conducted  In  the  United 
States. 

In  summary.  Mr.  Speaker,  across  the 
entire  cpectrum  of  higher  education  pro- 
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grams,  the  proposals  of  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration represent  a  major  shift  in  pub- 
lic poUcy  and  a  dramatic  retreat  from  an 
essential  naUonal  responsibility — help- 
ing produce  the  educated  men  and 
women  who  are  the  most  valuable  nat- 
ural resource  of  any  society. 

NDCON  AOMINISTBATION  OPPOSES  COMPREHEN- 
SIVB  PBBSCHOOL-CHILO  SBVELOPMENT  LECI8- 
LATION 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  to  your  attention 
a  statement  made  over  a  year  ago  by 
President  Nixon's  Education  Task  Force : 

We  believe  that  nothing  happening  In 
American  education  today  can  be  regarded 
as  more  important  than  early  childhood  pro- 
grams, and  we  regard  as  tragic  the  non-avall- 
ablUty  of  these  programs  to  some  two-thirds 
of  our  children.  i 

Then  on  February  19,  1969,  President 
Nixon  himself  said : 

So  crucial  Is  the  matter  of  early  growth 
that  we  must  make  a  national  commitment 
to  providing  all  American  children  an  oppor- 
tunity for  beautiful  and  stimulating  develop- 
ment during  the  first  five  years  of  life. 

Firally,  on  April  19,  1969,  Just  a  year 
ago.  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  Robert  Finch,  in  announcing  the 
delegaUon  of  Headstart  to  the  OfHce  of 
Child  Development,  said : 

Oxa  purixiee  now  Is  to  strengthen  and  im- 
prove Head  Start. 

Mr.  Speaker,  not  surprisingly,  such 
statements  as  these  gave  rise  to  expecta- 
tions that  child  development  had  been 
adopted  as  a  major  concern  of  the  ad- 
ministration. 

But  this  has  not  been  the  case. 

Now,  a  year  later,  the  administration 
has  announced  not  an  Increase  but  a  cut- 
back In  funds  for  fiscal  year  1971  from 
fiscal  year  1970  for  the  Headstart  pro- 
gram. 

Still  more  to  the  point,  perhaps,  ad- 
ministration of&clals  have  testified  in  op- 
poslUon  to  the  Comprehensive  Preschool 
Education  and  Child  Day  Care  Act  which 
I  introduced  in  August  1969,  together 
with  RepresentaUves  Patsy  Mink,  Dem- 
ocrat of  Hawaii,  and  Ogden  Reio,  Re- 
publican, of  New  York. 

Mr.  Speaker.  essenUally,  our  bill  opens 
up  child  development  programs  to  all 
children,  not  Just  to  the  disadvantaged, 
although  the  proposal  requires  that  they 
be  given  priority.  The  distinguished  child 
developments  authority.  Dr.  Url  Bron- 
fenbrenner  of  Cornell  University,  de- 
scribed the  Brademas-Mlnk-Reld  bill  as 
the  "most  scientifically  sound,  properly 
comprehensive,  and  socially  urgent  yet 
proposed  in  this  area." 

In  the  bill  we  have  sought  to  eliminate 
the  old  divisions  that  have  existed  among 
so-called  day  care  programs,  preschool 
education  programs,  and  child  health 
programs.  Instead,  we  have  concentrated 
on  comprehensive  programs  of  child  de- 
velopment. In  brief,  all  quallfjrlng  early 
childhood  programs  must  contain  com- 
prehensive physical  and  mental  health 
services,  food  and  nutritional  services, 
specialized  social  services  to  involve  par- 
ents In  the  child's  development,  and  a 
substantial  educational  component.  The 
bill  will  allow  broad  sponsorship  of  early 
childhood  programs  by  industry,  com- 
mimlty action  agencies,  local  educational 
agencies,  and  public  and  private  non- 
profit agencies. 


Several  statistics  highlight  the  need 
for  congresslohsJ  action  in  the  early 
childhood  field.  There  are  over  5  million 
preschool  children  in  the  United  States 
whose  mothers  must  work,  yet  day  care 
is  now  available  for  less  than  15  percent 
of  them. 

Three  million  mothers  are  rearing 
their  children  in  fatherless  homes; 
nearly  2  million  of  these  mothers  are 
the  sole  providers  for  their  children. 
About  32  million  women  are  working, 
and  many  of  them  are  supporting  them- 
selves, or  together  with  their  husbands, 
are  supporting  their  families.  Yet,  only 
2  percent  of  these  women  make  use  of 
group  day-care  facilities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  administration  none- 
theless has  confined  its  support  for  early 
childhood  programs  to  the  day-care  com- 
ponent of  the  Family  Assistance  Act 
passed  this  month  by  the  House.  While 
this  is  certainly  a  btep  forward,  the  day- 
care program  in  the  welfare  reform  bill 
excludes  literally  millions  of  children  of 
preschool  age. 

House  hearings  have  recently  been 
completed  on  the  Brademas-Mlnk-Reld 
bill,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  congressional 
initiatives  here — so  clear  and  urgent  is 
the  need  for  action  In  the  early  child- 
hood field — will  overcome  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  Nixon  administration. 

NIXON  ADMINISTRATION  OPPOSES  ENVIRON- 
MENTAL  EDUCATION    LXOISLATION 

Mr.  Speaker,  Democrats  in  Congress, 
Senators  Jackson,  Muskie,  and  Nelson, 
and  Congressmen  Dincell,  Farbstein, 
and  Recss,  have  led  the  fight  for  meas- 
lu-es  to  combat  pollution  and  protect  the 
environment.  Yet  I  ventiu-e  to  say — and 
I  do  not  think  any  champions  of  clean 
air,  land,  and  water  would  disagree — 
that  if  we  are  to  be  able  to  make  sub- 
stantial advance  in  meeting  the  ecologi- 
cal crisis,  we  are  going  to  need  a  citi- 
zenry Informed  and  educated  about  the 
whole  spectrum  of  issues  that  are  called 
envii-onmental.  We  are  going  to  need,  as 
well,  changes  In  basic  attitudes  toward 
the  environment  and  man's  place  in  it. 

In  an  elTort  to  stimulate  education 
about  the  environment,  I  have  introduced 
in  Congress  the  Environmental  Quality 
Education  Act — a  bill  that  would  au- 
thorize Federal  funds  to  support  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  courses  in  en- 
vironmental studies,  adult  education,  and 
community  services  on  ecology,  as  well 
as  curriculum  development  and  teacher 
training  in  environmental  studies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  nearly  every  witness  dur- 
ing our  current  hearings  on  this  pro- 
posal has  strongly  endorsed  it,  as  have 
environmental  experts  and  ecologlsts 
across  the  cotmtry. 

There  was  some  reason  to  think,  par- 
ticularly in  Ught  of  the  enormous  rise 
in  awareness  of  the  environmental  crisis 
at  the  present  time,  that  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration would  give  strong  support 
to  the  environmental  quality  education 
bill,  a  proposal  which  enjoys  bipartisan 
support  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Its  cosponsors  are  Congressmen  Bradk- 
MAS,  Democrat  of  Indiana,  Schettke. 
Democrat  of  New  York,  Red,  Republican 
of  New  York,  and  Hansen,  Republican 
of  Idaho. 

In  recent  speeches.  President  Nixon 
has  said  it  is  "now  or  never"  on  measures 


to  protect  the  environment;  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Robert 
A.  Finch  has  warned,  "we  mean  busi- 
ness'" on  environmental  education;  and 
James  E.  Allen.  Assistant  Secretary  of 
HEW  and  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Educ&- 
tion,  previously  has  called  for  "legisla- 
tion for  Federal  initiatives  in  environ- 
mental education." 

Yet,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  A{y;il  21,  on  the 
eve  of  Earth  Day.  Mr.  Allen  testified, 
speaking  for  the  Nixon  administration, 
against  the  environmental  education 
bill.  He  opposed  it  as  unnecessary. 

Under  questioning,  the  Commissioner 
admitted  that  the  Task  Force  on  Envi- 
ronment-Ecology in  the  UJS.  Office  of 
Education  has  a  staff  of  only  three, 
backed  by  some  students,  two  consult- 
ants, and  no  specific  budget.  Yet  the 
Citizen's  Advisory  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronmental Quality,  headed  by  Laurence 
S.  Rockefeller,  shaiply  criticized  as  in- 
adequate the  environmental  programs  of 
the  Office  of  Education. 

Mr.  Speaker,  once  again,  the  Nixon 
administration  has  not  heeded  the  rec- 
ommendations of  its  own  advisers. 

Once  again,  now  in  the  field  of  envi- 
ronmental education,  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration has  gone  on  record  in  opposi- 
tion to  congressional  initiatives  for  edu- 
cational resources  which  the  Nation  sore- 
ly needs. 

NIXON     ADMINISTRATION     OPPOSES     DRUG     ABUSE 
EDUCATION   LEGISLATION 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  early  1969,  Congress- 
man Lloyd  Meeds,  Democrat,  of  Wash- 
ington, Introduced  the  Drug  Abuse  Edu- 
cation Act,  aimed  at  helping  to  educate 
Americans,  especially  schoolchildren 
about  the  dangers  of  the  abuse  of  drugs. 

The  Select  Subcommittee  on  Educa- 
tion, which  I  chair,  held  extensive  hear- 
ings on  the  Meeds  bill,  which  has  over 
80  cosponsors  in  the  House,  boUi  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans. 

The  witnesses  were  overwhelmingly  in 
support  of  the  bill — with  one  exception. 
The  Nixon  administration  testified,  in 
spite  of  voluminous  evidence  to  the 
contrary,  that  this  measure  to  help  teach 
young  Americans  about  the  dangers  of 
drugs  was  unnecessary. 

In  October  1969  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives passed  the  drug  abuse  educa- 
tion bill  on  a  unanimous  rollcall  vote. 
The  bill  now  awaits  Senate  action. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Nixon  administration, 
with  all  its  rhetoric  about  combating 
drug  abuse,  has  not  yet  reversed  its  op- 
position to  a  soundly  conceived  effort  to 
attack  this  grave  problem  through  one 
essential  instrument — education. 

NIXON    ADMINISTRATION    SEEKS 

IN  EL£MENTAXT  and  SECONDAXT  II>U( 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  at  least  four  major  re- 
spects the  Nixon  administration  has 
made  serious  retrenchments  in  the  crit- 
ical field  of  elementary  and  secondary 
education: 

First,  by  ignoring  the  recommendations 
of  its  own  task  forces  and  advisory  com- 
missions to  provide  more  funds  to  the 
Nation's  schools; 

Second,  by  both  sharp  cutbacks  in  and 
elimination  of  Federal  money  for  pro- 
grams essential  to  hard-pressed  schools; 

lULrd,  by  attempting  to  doak  its  op- 
position to  adequate  financial  suwort 
for  schools  by  calling  for  research  In- 
stead; and 
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Fourth,  by  moTlng  from  •  policy  of  all 
deliberate  speed  to  a  policy  of  all  deliber- 
ate skifwdown  in  school  deaegresatlon. 

Here.  Mr.  Speaker,  are  just  a  few  ex- 
amples of  the  ways  in  which  the  Nixon 
administration  has  sounded  a  call  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  retreat  from 
the  historic  beginnings  represented  by 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965.  which  was  made  pos- 
sible by  the  cooperation  of  a  Democratic 
President  and  a  Democratic  Congress. 

MIXON  AOKXMISTKATTON   STTPPmSSSrS   KtXON   AO- 

Mnnsnunoir's  owm  ukban  task  romcs  kx- 

rOKT 

Mr.  Speaker.  President  Nixon  has 
ignored  the  findings  of  his  own  Task 
Force  on  Urban  Education  whose  report 
the  Nixon  administration  has  sought  to 
suppress  because  it  recommended  assign- 
ing a  high  national  priority  to  the  needs 
of  iirban  education. 

The  task  force,  headed  by  Dr.  Wilson 
C.  Riles,  then  director  of  the  division  of 
compensatory  education  for  the  Califor- 
nia State  Department  of  Education,  doc- 
imiented  the  financial  crisis  in  city 
schools  and  urged  the  creation  of  a  new 
urban  education  program  to  increase 
Federal  aid  tc  schools  in  cities  of  lOO.OOO 
or  more  population  by  |5  to  $7  billion 
annually. 

The  administration  has  ignored  this 
report  of  its  own  advisers  and  has  asked 
for  more  research,  as  if  research  alone 
were  a  viable  alternative  to  more  funds 
and  more  effective  programs  to  meet  the 
crisis  in  urban  education. 

The  President  has  established  a  Com- 
mission on  School  Finance  "to  help 
States  and  communities  to  analyze  the 
fiscal  plight  of  their  public  and  nonpub- 
lic schools.  We  must  make  the  Nation 
aware  of  the  dUemmac  our  schools  face." 

The  Commission  will  reveal  only  what 
we  already  know,  and  what  the  Presi- 
dent's Task  Force  on  Urban  Education 
has  already  carefully  documented.  The 
Commission  Is  the  administration's  sub- 
stitute for  acting  on  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Riles  task  force  greatly  to 
increase  funds  for  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education,  for  teachers,  coun- 
selors, equipment,  and  curriculum 
planning. 

Mr.  Speaker,  of  course,  more  knowl- 
edge of  what  is  effective  In  education  la 
essential,  but  research  la  no  substitute 
for  adequate  funding  for  education  pro- 
grams that  are  needed  now.  Moreover,  as 
many  educational  authorities  appearing 
before  my  subcommittee  have  made 
abundantly  clear.  Intelligent  evaluation 
of  ongoing  progrsmis  constitutes  an  in- 
dispensable form  of  research,  and  we 
must  do  a  far  better  Job  of  research  In 
education  and  of  Implementing  the  re- 
sults of  that  research.  Indeed.  I  have 
introduced  legislation  to  implement  the 
National  Institute  of  Education. 

It  seems  clear,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
administration  has  been  using  the  watch- 
word of  research  not  so  much  because  of 
Its  Importance  to  improving  the  effective- 
ness of  education  but  rather  as  a  pretext 
for  refusing  to  Invest  significant  amounts 
of  money  in  education  programs. 

mxOV    AMOlRRkAaSOM    mKMMM    ALL    OKJaSLAn 

smLAT  OM  scaooi.  mwim i 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  moat  accurate  char- 
acterization of  President  Nixon's  March 


24,  1970,  statement  on  school  desegrega- 
tion came  from  the  U.S.  Civil  Rights 
Commission,  a  nonpartisan  group 
chaired  by  my  own  distinguished  con- 
stituent, the  Reverend  Theodore  M.  Hes- 
burgh,  CjS.C.  president  of  the  University 
of  Notre  Dame. 

The  CivU  Rights  Commission  declared 
that  the  President's  message  may  signal 
"a  major  departure  from  the  policy  of 
moving  toward  Integrated  schools." 

The  studies  of  Dr.  James  Coleman  of 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  conducted  for 
the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights, 
point  out  that  integration  of  schools  can 
have  a  decisive  and  positive  effect  on 
improving  the  quality  of  education  for 
minority  students. 

Yet  President  Nixon  has  gravely  abdi- 
cated leadership  for  achieving  integrated 
schools. 

In  his  school  desegregation  message  of 
March  24.  the  President  drew  a  sharp 
distinction  between  de  jure  and  de  facto 
segregation— a  distinction  which  the  U.S. 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights  has  pointed 
out  cannot,  in  many  Instances,  be  rec- 
onciled with  the  circumstances  that  give 
rise  to  segregated  schools. 

And,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  distlrction 
which  Dr.  Coleman  has  said  Ignores,  in 
every  instance,  the  effects  of  segregation 
on  children  attending  segregated  schools. 
In  hiz  April  21.  1970,  testimony  before 
the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Equal 
Educational  Opportunity,  Dr.  Coleman 
said: 

There  Is  no  distinction  between  "de  jure" 
and  "de  facto"  segregation  .  .  .  The  effect  of 
segregation  on  children  is  quite  Independent 
of  Its  origin. 

Furthermore,  seizing  on  this  distinc- 
tion between  de  Jure  and  de  facto  segre- 
gation, the  President  has  indicated  that 
he  will  spend  $1.5  billion  over  the  next 
2  years  both  to  assist  school  systems  un- 
der court  orders  to  end  de  Jure  segrega- 
tion, and  to  upgrade  schools  confronted 
with  de  facto  segregation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  the  President  has 
failed  to  indicate  publicly  is  whether  he 
will  assist  the  voluntary  efforts  of  both 
Southern  and  Northern  schools  in  reduc- 
ing de  facto  segregation  by  volimtary 
busing,  aonlng,  and  redistrictlng. 

The  leadership  of  Presidents  Eisen- 
howo'.  Kennedy,  and  Johnson  was  based 
on  a  policy  of  "all  deliberate  speed"  in 
school  desegregation:  the  Supreme 
Court,  in  the  recently  decided  case,  Alex- 
ander against  Holmes  County  Board  of 
Education,  decreed  that  dual  school  sys- 
tems must  end  "at  once"  rather  than 
with  "all  deliberate  speed";  yet  President 
Nixon's  policy  now  appears  to  be  one  of 
"all  deliberate  delay"  and  "minimum 
feasible  integration." 

Clearly.  Mr.  Speaker,  President  Nixon 
is  determined  to  pursue  his  southern 
strategy  at  all  costs — even  at  the  cost  of 
providing  good  education  for  all  school- 
children of  our  country. 
traom    ABsmnanLATioif    orposis    nrairUAir 

coNniiaiioiiAi.  wFwvmr  worn  Moaa  rmna  worn 

XOCCATKir 

Funding  for  elementary  and  secondary 
programs  is  only  one  example  of  the 
larger  picture. 

In  the  last  weeks  of  1969,  Mr.  Speaker, 
CoocreoB  took  unprecedented  actioo  to 
shift  our  priorities  to  domestic  needs.  For 


the  first  time  in  many  years,  the  House 
took  the  hatchet  to  military  spending, 
cutting  $5.3  billion  from  the  administra- 
tion's request  of  over  $75  billion,  and 
Congress  made  substantial  slashes  in  for- 
eign aid  f  imds. 

Congress  also  voted  $800  million  in 
funds  for  fiscal  year  1970  for  fighting 
water  pollution — nearly  four  times  the 
amount  President  Nixon  requested. 

In  contrast,  one  of  President  Nixon's 
first  acts  was  to  reduce  his  request  for 
education  funds  to  $3.2  billion.  $450  mil- 
lion below  the  amount  Congress  appro- 
priated for  fiscal  1969.  and  $368  mil- 
lion below  the  budget  recommended  by 
President  Johnson.  Moreover,  Mr.  Nix- 
on's budget  for  education  was  less  than 
40  percent  of  the  $8.9  billion  Congress 
had  authorized. 

Much  of  the  education  community, 
expressing  deep  alarm  at  the  President's 
actions,  joined  to  form  an  Emergency 
Committee  for  the  Full  P^mding  of  Edu- 
cation programs.  In  support  of  this  out- 
cry from  educators.  Congress  passed  an 
amendment  introduced  in  the  House  by 
Representative  Charles  Joelson.  of  New 
Jersey,  which  would  increase  education 
funds  by  $1.1  billion  over  the  Nixon 
budget. 

The  administration  vigorously  opposed 
the  Joelson  amendment  and  threatened 
not  to  spend  the  money  appropriated. 
Congress,  unabashed  by  the  President's 
threats,  passed  the  amendment,  which 
led  to  the  President's  vetoing  the  HEW 
appropriations  bill. 

And  by  the  way,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  must 
here  note  that  only  a  few  weeks  later. 
President  Nixon  was  Strang^  silent 
when  the  House  added  to  the  military 
procurement  authorization  an  unbudg- 
eted  $1  billion  for  naval  shipbuilding. 

VDPPKKSSION    OF    ADMINISTSATION    KKPOBTS    OM 
XDDCATIOM 

Mr.  Speaker,  not  only  has  the  Nixon 
administration  been  unwilling  to  sup- 
port either  Democratic  or  bipartisan 
initiatives  in  Congress  in  the  field  of 
education,  it  has  been  unwilling  to  fol- 
low the  advice  of  its  own  task  forces  and 
commissions. 

The  President's  task  forces  on  educa- 
tion have  recommended  both  construc- 
tive new  programs  and  more  adequate 
funding  for  present  programs,  but  the 
administration  has  persistently  sup- 
pressed or  delayed  the  release  of  these 
reports. 

The  President-elect's  Education  Task 
Force  report  was  never  released.  On 
March  12,  1969,  after  the  report  had 
been  summarized  in  an  issue  of  the 
Chronicle  of  Higher  Education,  I  placed 
the  full  text  of  the  report  In  the  Coh- 

CRXSSIONAL    RbCOKO. 

The  report  of  the  administration's 
Urban  Education  Task  Force  was  bottled 
up  in  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  and  it  was  made  pub- 
licly only  when  Congressman  Cohslait 
of  California,  placed  it  in  the  Coifoaxs- 
siOHAL  RacoKO  on  January  19-20,  1970. 

The  administration  also  blocked  re- 
Ibase  of  the  report  of  a  special  commit- 
tee in  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  an  Easing  Tensions 
in  Edncation,  named  by  Commissioner 
Allen  and  headed  by  Dr.  Gregory  Anrig, 
who  had  been  director  of  the  Division  of 
Equal  Educational  Opportunity  in  HEW. 
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In  addition,  the  adminlstratlcn  held 
up  for  months  a  report  prepared  in  1969 
by  the  Commission  on  Instructional 
Technology  headed  by  former  UJ3.  Com- 
missioner of  Education  Sterling  Mc- 
Murrin. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  not  surprising  that 
the  Nixon  administration  would  be  re- 
luctant to  release  all  these  reports.  Each 
called  for  Presidential  leadership  in 
education. 

SUMICABT 

Mr.  Speaker,  Democrats  can  justifiably 
be  proud  of  the  splendid  record  of 
achievement  of  Democratic-controlled 
Congresses  in  writing  legislation  to  sup- 
port American  education — a  record  writ- 
ten during  the  Presidencies  of  John  F. 
Kennedy  and  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  both 
Presidents  genuinely  dedicated  to  the 
support  of  education. 

And  I  am  pleased  also  to  pay  tribute 
to  a  nimiber  of  Republicans  in  both  the 
House  and  Senate  who  have  contributed 
by  their  votes  and  voices  to  writing  that 
record.  For  many  of  the  education  bills, 
of  which  I  have  been  speaking,  have  en- 
Joyed,  as  I  have  indicated,  significant 
bipartisan  support. 

The  administration  of  President  Nixon, 
on  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  seek- 
ing to  dismantle  the  structure  of  Federal 
support  for  education  in  the  United 
States  by: 

First,  opposing  adequate  funding  of 
education  progrsuns  at  every  level; 

Second,  seeking  to  eliminate  a  number 
of  essential  existing  programs; 

Third,  suppressing  or  Ignoring  the  rec- 
ommendations of  its  own  advisory  com- 
missions for  more  adequate  support  of 
education; 

Fourth,  opposing  initiatives  in  Con- 
gress, most  of  them  led  by  Democrats, 
but  some  by  both  Democrats  and  Repub- 
licans, for  creative  ways  of  meeting 
urgent  educational  needs;  and 

Fifth,  disguising  its  hostility  to  educa- 
tion behind  the  slogan  of  "we  don't  know 
enough  about  what  works,  so  let's  do 
nothing." 

In  short,  It  is  a  fair  conclusion  that  no 
administration  has.  on  the  record  of  ac- 
tions, not  words,  proved  so  hostile  to 
American  education  and  to  Federal  sup- 
port of  education  as  has  the  administra- 
tion of  Richard  Nixon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States — and  Democrats  In  Con- 
gress particularly — will  have  to  continue 
to  provide  vigorous  leadership  if  educa- 
tion is  to  achieve  the  high  place  on  the 
agenda  of  omx  national  priorities  that  it 
deserves. 


CRISIS  IN  COAL  MINE  SAFETY 

(Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia 
asked  tuid  was  given  permission  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  Include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Congress  should  be  increas- 
ingly alarmed  by  the  crisis-type  events  of 
the  last  few  weeks — the  fires  of  which 
have  been  fanned  by  the  Interior  De- 
partment's maladministration  of  the 
landmark  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and 
Safety  Act  of  1969. 


Interior's  dilatory  tactics  in  failing  to 
republish  regulations  and  other  material 
carried  over  from  the  old  law,  as  the  new 
act  provided,  and  to  publish  implement- 
ing safety  regulations,  48  hours  before 
congressionally  established  mandatory 
safety  standards  became  effective  on 
March  30  has  helped  to  precipitate  this 
crisis.  Congress  provided  that  new  safety 
regulations  be  subject  to  the  normal 
rulemaking  procedures  of  the  Adminis- 
trative Procedure  Act  to  give  the  opera- 
tors, miners,  and  the  public  time 
to  comment  on  them.  Despite  this,  the 
Department  said  it  was  "impracticable" 
to  have  rtilemaklng  and  published  them 
as  final  rules  on  March  28,  1970. 

THK  PENALTY   SHOULO    IfZXT  THX   CRUCB 

In  addition.  Interior  published,  in 
those  same  regulations,  a  schedule  of 
civil  penalties  that  treats  all  mines  and 
all  violations  equally — contrary  to  the 
expressed  requirement  of  the  law  to  treat 
each  violation  separately. 

On  April  22,  1970,  Chairman  Dent  of 
the  General  Subcommittee  on  Labor, 
Congressman  Buhton,  and  myself  wrote 
to  Secretary  Hickel  pointing  out  these 
and  other  areas  of  Interior's  misman- 
agement. One  day  later,  on  April  23, 
1970.  UJ8.  District  Judge  H.  E.  Wldener, 
Jr.  issued  an  order— civil  action  No. 
70-C-50-A — ^based  on  a  complaint  filed 
by  77  plaintiffs  who  are  "owners,  oper- 
ators, or  employees  of  approximately  135 
underground  coal  mines"  in  Buchanan 
and  Tazewell  Counties,  Va.,  against  the 
Interior  Department  and  HEW,  which 
provides  that: 

DlSTKICT    COUKT    RXSTSAXNING    ORDES 

1.  The  plaintiffs'  petition  seeking  to  re- 
strain enforcement  of  the  Act  Is  denied. 

a.  The  defendant*  are  restrained  from  en- 
forcing mandatory  safety  standards  for  un- 
derground coal  m,ine8  as  set  out  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register  of  March  2$,  1970,  beginning  on 
Page  S521,  it  being  the  opinion  of  the  court 
that  such  safety  standards  toere  not  promul- 
gated in  accordance  with  Title  I  of  Public 
Law  91-173. 

3.  The  defendants  are  restrained  from  en- 
forcing only  that  part  of  Title  II  of  said 
Public  Law  which  requires  an  application  for 
noncompliance  vHth  dust  standards  to  be 
filed  on  or  before  April  30,  1970,  it  being  the 
opinion  of  the  court  that  such  provision  is 
arbitrary  at  least,  and  is  impossible  of  com- 
pliance. 

4.  When  imminent  danger  is  not  involved, 
the  defendants  are  restrained  from  enforcing 
Title  III  of  said  Public  Law  in  any  manner 
other  than  in  accordance  toith  Section  104 
(h)(1)  of  said  Public  Law,  only  when  de- 
fendants charge  violations  which  may  be 
corrected  by  the  use  of  equipment  which  is 
not  available  for  purc?iase,  the  court  being 
of  opinion  that  equipment  which  is  not 
available  for  purchase  cannot  effectively  be 
used  to  abate  a  condition  through  the  use 
of  existing  technology.  However,  this  sub- 
paragraph of  this  order  shall  in  no  way  i»«- 
vent  the  defendants  from  seeking  any 
remedy  provided  under  said  Public  Law  by 
way  of  fine,  penalty,  or  otherwise,  including 
ckwure  of  mines.  In  the  event.  In  the  opinion 
of  the  defendants,  the  condition  complained 
of  is  causing  or  resulting  In  Imminent 
danger. 

Nothing  in  this  order  shall  restrain  the  de- 
fendants from  enforcing  by  any  legal  means 
the  correction  of  any  condition  which  re- 
sults in  imm.inent  danger  to  people  working 
in  the  mines.  (Italic  supplied.) 

PANIC    KXACTION    AT    XNTSUOm 

Interior,  so  far,  has  responded  to  this 
order  in  two  ways. 


First,  it  ceased  all  inspections  on  April 
24, 1970,  across  the  Nation. 

Second,  over  the  weekend  it  issued  a 
telegram  to  the  five  district  managers  of 
the  Bureau  resuming  inspections  effec- 
tive April  27.  1970,  according  to  its  in- 
terpretation of  the  court  order,  which  is 
set  out  in  the  wire  signed  by  the  Bureau's 
Assistant  Director — Coal  Mine  Health 
and  Safety.  It  is  this  wire  that  I  am  con- 
cerned with. 

BaOAOKKINC    BCOPB    OP    COUXT    OEOKK 

The  Department,  through  this  wire, 
has  broadened  the  scope  of  the  court 
order  with  the  effect  of  limiting  its  en- 
forcement of  the  act,  not  Just  as  to  the  77 
plaintiffs  in  these  two  counties,  but  across 
the  Nation.  There  is  nothing  in  the  order 
to  support  taking  this  action.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  court  specifically  found  that 
unless  the  temix>rary  order  was  Issued 
"irreparable  damage  will  result  to  the 
plaintiffs,  to  the  coal  miners  who  work 
in  the  mines,  and  to  the  public."  No 
mention  is  made  of  operators  or  miners 
other  than  the  plaintiffs  and  their 
minejrs. 

The  Judge  never  said  that  the  March 
28,  1970,  regulations  of  the  Interior 
Department  "are  invalid  and  unenforce- 
able." But  Interior  now  states  that  this 
was  the  court's  holding.  It  was  not.  The 
judge  merely  restrained  enforcement  of 
the  new  safety  standards  in  the  regula- 
tions temporarily  as  not  being  promul- 
gated under  title  I  of  the  act. 

In  our  joint  letter  of  April  22,  1970, 
to  Secretary  Hickel,  Congressmen  Dent, 
Burton,  and  mjrself  noted  that  the  "pre- 
amble to  the  March  28  regulations" — 35 
Federal  Register  5221 — States  that  it  in- 
cluded the  title  m  statutory  safety 
standards — which  are  merely  repub- 
lished for  convenience  to  the  operators 
and  miners — and  "other  mandatory 
safety  standards  and  interpretations  and 
supplementary  regulations."  We  asked 
the  Department  to  identify  those  items 
of  the  regulations  that  are.  In  fact,  "other 
mandatory  safety  standards"  and  which 
are  "interpretations  and  supplementary 
regulations."  To  the  extent  that  the 
March  28  regulation  contains  "other 
mandatory  safety  standards"  which 
should,  as  the  judge  held,  have  been 
"promulgated  in  accordance  with  title  I 
of  Public  Law  91-173."  then  it  is  incxmi- 
bent  upon  Interior  to  identify  them  im- 
mediately so  they  can  be  struck  from 
the  regulation  and  the  other  items  can  be 
promptly  republished  with  rulemaking  to 
insure  proper  enforcement  of  the  act  as 
provided  in  section  301(d)  of  the  act. 

INTEKIOB'S  TORTtTRED  INTERPRKTATION 

The  Judge  never  said  that  the  act's  title 
m  mandatory  safety  standards  "may  be 
enforced  to  the  extent  that  the  opera- 
tors are  able  to  comply  within  the  bounds 
of  existing  technology  and  available 
equipment."  But  Interior  developed  its 
own  convenient  interpretation  of  the 
judge's  order  that  when  "Imminent  dan- 
ger is  not  Involved,  the  defendants  are 
restrained  from  enforcing  title  m  only 
when  defendants  charge  vlolatiODS  which 
may  be  corrected  by  the  use  of  equip- 
ment which  Is  not  available  for  pur- 
chase." 

The  judge  never  said  that  Interior  '*la- 
spect  all  coal  mines  only  as  against  the 
safety  standards  under  title  m  of  the 
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act."  But  Interior  has  now  so  limited  its 
inspectors.  The  Judge  specifically  "de- 
nied" the  plaintiffs'  petition  to  restrain 
enforcement  of  the  entire  act. 

The  Judge  never  said  that  "with  re- 
gard to  conditions  that  cannot  be  abated 
because  of  the  lack  of  technology  or  be- 
cause equipment  is  not  available"  in- 
spectors should  "not  issue  any  notice  or 
penalty."  But  Interior  has  placed  Its  own 
interpretation  on  his  words.  The  Judge 
merely  said  that  the  defendants  were  not 
to  "charge  violations  which  may  be  cor- 
rected by  the  use  of  equipment  which  is 
not  available  for  purchase."  He  noted 
that  equipment  found  unavailable  "for 
purchase  cannot  effectively  be  used  to 
abate  a  condition  through  the  use  of  ex- 
isting technology." 

A   COCT    CONSPIKACTT 

Who  is  responsible  for  this  telegram? 
Could  it  be  that  it  was  drafted  by  that 
cozy  little  group  of  representatives  from 
the  small  mine  operators,  the  American 
Mining  Congress,  the  National  Coal  As- 
sociation, and  the  United  Mine  Work- 
ers who.  I  understand  lately  are  secretly 
meeting  on  Friday  mornings  in  the  oflSce 
of  the  Bureau's  Acting  Director  and  who 
so  met  last  Friday  morning,  April  24, 
1970? 

I  believe  the  Department  should  re- 
scind that  wire  immediately  and  issue 
orders  to  the  inspectors,  who  by  now 
must  be  as  confused  as  aU  of  us.  con- 
sistent with  the  court  order. 

ROW    OCAZINO   CAN    TOtT    CETT 

Today.  I  received  from  Under  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  Fred  J.  Russell  a 
letter  dated  April  29.  1970.  enclosing  a 
copy  of  the  court's  order  which  he  states 
"enjoins  us  from  enforcing  the  regula- 
tions under  the  Coal  Mine  Health  and 
Safety  Act  of  1969."  This  is  an  amazing 
statement  I  was  under  the  impression 
that  the  court  only  enjoined  enforce- 
ment of  the  mandatory  safety  stand- 
ards "set  out  in  the  Federal  Register  of 
March  28,  1970."  Does  Interior  now  be- 
lieve that  the  Judge  enjoined  them  from 
enforcing  the  regulations  published  on 
February  18,  March  11,  31.  and  April 
3,  1970? 

In  addition,  the  Under  Secretary  en- 
colsed  a  copy  of  a  "proposed  order  of 
clarificatimi"  which  "counsel  for  the 
plaintiffs  intend  to  ask  the  court"  to 
Issue  to  clarify  Its  order. 

TWU   CUUUFKUTlOirS 

Interestingly,  the  first  clarification 
would  restrain  Interior  fmn  enforc- 
ing the  fee  ached\ile  published  in  the 
March  28,  1970.  regulations  which.  In 
our  Joint  letter  of  April  22,  1970.  we 
stated  "Is  contrary  to  law."  Hie  clari- 
fication order,  however,  restrains  the 
enforcement  of  the  fee  schedule  "insofar 
as  it  permits  the  Biueau  of  Mines  to 
assess  penalties  in  lieu  of  hearing."  Since 
section  109  of  the  act  does  not  require 
hearings  in  assessing  dvll  penalties, 
but  only  gives  the  person  charged  "an 
opportunity  for  a  public  hearing,"  the 
clarification  order  does  not  appear  con- 
sistent with  the  act. 

The  second  clarification  Is  so  broad  in 
scope  that  It  raises  more  questions  than 
It  answera. 


The  Under  Secretary  did  not  state 
what  the  Government's  position  is  con- 
cerning this  proposed  clarification  order. 
It  will  be  interesting  to  see  what  new 
document  will  be  isued  by  Interior  set- 
ting forth  its  position. 

TOKPOB    AND    CONrUSION 

Judge  Widener  issued  his  temporary 
10-day  order  on  April  23,  1970.  Six  days 
have  passed  and  Interior  has  done  noth- 
ing to  appeal  the  order  which  also  re- 
strains the  defendants  from  enforcing 
the  requirement  of  title  n  of  the  act 
'  concerning  the  date  applications  for 
noncompliance  with  the  dust  standards 
must  be  filed  with  the  Interim  Compli- 
ance Panel  established  by  the  act. 

The  panel,  incldently.  is,  so  far,  the 
only  bright  light  in  this  whole  confused 
mess.  It  has,  by  its  April  24,  1970,  press 
release,  required  that  the  operators  file 
only  a  minimum  of  information  on 
May  1.  1970.  and  the  remainder  of  the 
information  required  by  the  statute  by 
June  30.  The  trouble  is  that  the  Budget 
Bureau  has  not  provided  sufficient  funds 
to  the  panel,  and  Interior  and  HEW 
have  not  provided  the  needed  personnel 
to  carry  out  Its  functions.  Just  one  more 
example  of  the  administration's  attempt 
to  thwart  the  will  of  Congress. 

DKLAT   AND  malNTKKPKETATXON 

But  Congress  established  this  filing 
date  in  the  act  after  careful  study  and 
hearings.  The  court  has  now  restrained 
its  enforcement  because  the  Judge  found 
that  this  provision  of  an  act  of  Congress 
Is  "arbitrary  at  least,  and  is  impossible 
of  compliance."  Must  Congress  hire  Its 
own  legal  counsel  to  defend  its  laws,  or 
will  the  lawyers  at  Interior  Department 
recommend  to  the  Justice  Department  to 
do  so?  Secretary  Hickel's  letter  of  April 
3.  1970,  to  me  stated  that  his  lawyers 
were  preparing  a  response  to  my  letter  of 
February  20,  1970,  to  him.  If  it  takes  the 
Department's  lawyers  so  long  to  respond 
to  a  letter.  I  shudder  to  think  how  long 
it  will  take  them  to  respond  to  a  court 
order. 

In  closing.  I  cannot  help  but  comment 
on  the  following  allegations  made  by  the 
plaintiffs  in  their  complaint: 

C.  Prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  Act,  aU 
undergrouiul  coal  mines  were  clualfled  M 
gaMy  and  non-gaasy  mlnea  for  purpoaea  of 
ectabllahlng  and  enforcing  regulations  and 
■tandaurds  for  coal  mines,  pursuant  to  the 
proTlslona  of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety 
act,  30  use  i  461  et  seq  as  amended. 

D.  ThU  Hitinction  bettoeen  gassy  and  non- 
gaasjl  mtnss  ctmstituted  a  valid  and  reason- 
able dUttnetton  for  purposes  of  determining 
ichat  standards  of  operating  conduct  should 
prevail  at  any  given  operation. 

■.  All  of  tba  mlnea  owned  by  Complainants 
were  claarifled  as  non-gaasy  mlnea. 

P.  A  substantial  portion  of  the  health  and 
safety  standards  here  In  question  are  de- 
algned  to  eliminate  dangers  found  only  in 


O.  Notwlthstandlnc  the  clear  distinction 
between  gaaay  and  non-gaasy  mlnea,  and 
the  obvious  dllfarenoes  in  regulation  re- 
quired la  the  two  typea  of  mines.  Congress 
has  arbitrarily  and  oapriciouslf  imposed  upon 
the  Complainant's  ooal  mining  operations,  all 
of  the  requirements  of  the  Act,  even  thoiugh 
thar*  is  no  reaUstie  and  substantial  rela- 
Uonthip  between  many  of  tha  objeetivas  of 
the  Act  and  the  requirements  of  the  Act  m 


they  affect  Complainant's  operations.  (Italic 
supplied.) 

NO  SUCH   THING  AS  A  NONCAS8T   MINK 

These  small  mine  owners  do  not  give 
up.  They  still  insist  that  their  mines  are 
nongassy,  despite  the  fact  that  the  Con- 
gress after  extensive  hearings  and  debate 
In  both  Houses  concluded  that  there  was 
no  such  animal  as  a  nongassy  mine.  I 
hope  the  court  will,  as  it  appears  to  have 
done  so  far,  reject  this  contention  and 
that  the  Interior  Etepartnient  will  so 
Insist. 

OVEBBEACTION    IS   BAD   FOB   TOl<B    HEALTH 

It  is  time  that  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  recognize  the  fact  that  Congress, 
in  seeking  healthful  and  safe  working 
conditions  for  the  Nation's  coal  miners 
fully  expected  that  the  administrators 
of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and 
Safety  Act  of  1969  would  act  reasonably 
and  responsibly  in  carrying  out  its  provi- 
sions. We  did  not  expect  that  they  would 
misinterpret  the  law  and  overreact  In 
a  sudden  show  of  "toughness"  with  the 
objective  of  aiding,  directly  or  indirectly, 
those  bitter  recalcitrants  In  the  industry 
who  want  to  precipitate  a  "crisis"  in  the 
industry  to  embarrass  the  Congress  and 
to  win  concessions  detrimental  to  the 
miners.  Clearly,  the  Congress  was  over- 
optimistic  about  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment's willingness  and  capability  to  do  as 
Congress  Intended. 

To  their  great  credit.  Chairman  Dent. 
Congressman  BtntroN.  and  the  other 
House  Labor  Committee  members  have 
continued  to  Insist  that  the  act  be  prop- 
erly enforced  with  commonsense  and  not 
In  a  helter-skelter  fashion.  Also,  accord- 
ing to  the  New  York  Times,  Congressman 
HxNKT  Rznss,  chairman  of  the  Conser- 
vation and  Natural  Resources  Commit- 
tee, concerned  with  economy  and  effi- 
ciency in  Government  in  a  letter  of 
April  16,  1970.  wrote  to  the  Department 
raising  grave  questions  about  Its  actions 
concerning  Bureau  of  Mines  personnel 
and  organization  from  a  health  and 
safety  and  environmental  standpoint.  All 
have  a  deep  interest  in  the  protection  of 
the  Nation's  coal  miners,  and  in  helping 
the  coal  operators,  who  want  to  operate 
properly,  meet  the  precepts  of  the  law 
quickly.  I.  for  one.  am  ideased  to  be  a 
part  of  this  effort  on  their  part  and  urge 
other  Members  to  Join  us. 

Under  unanimous  consent.  I  Include 
at  this  point  in  the  Ricoro  the  following 
letters,  complaint,  court  order,  telegram, 
my  statement  of  September  9.  1969.  be- 
fore the  House  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  in  support  of  eliminating  the 
"artificial,  unscientific,  and!  unsafe"  dis- 
tinction between  gassy  and  nongassy  coal 
mines,  and  other  pertinent  material : 


U.8.   Baowm  or   BsniaBiiiATiTM, 

COMMITRS    ON    BDtrCATION    ANB 

LAaoa.  OofauL  StrBooiacrrTB 

ON   IiABOB. 

Washington.  DC.  April  Z2,  t970. 

Hon.  WALTKB  J.  ntr-mwt. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkab  Sxcbxtabt  Hickxl:  lltank  you  for 
your  letter  of  April  8,  1S70.  In  rssponae  to 
a  lettar  of  Idarcb  6.  1970.  oonoernlnc  the 
administration  of  the  Federal  Ooal  lOiM 
Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1»«  (PubUc  Lav 


Apnl  29,  1970 
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III 


81-173;     83     Stat.     743),    to     Congressman 
Hechler. 

sxnciCABT 

After  reviewing  the  actions  taken  by  the 
Department  since  the  new  law  was  approved 
on  December  1.  1069,  we  are  seriously  con- 
cerned (1)  that  with  31  top  positions  of  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  filled  with  officials  who 
serve  in  an  acting  capacity  only.  It  cannot 
function  effectively;  (2)  that  the  new  re- 
organization divides  the  Bureau's  health 
functions  Into  separate  divisions  for  coal 
mines  and  for  metal  mines  which  will  dupli- 
cate each  other,  and  fosters  too  close  a  con- 
fidential relationship  with  Industry  In  its 
research  function  which  could  be  harmful  to 
workers  and  to  protecting  the  total  environ- 
ment; (3)  that  the  schedule  of  fees  set  forth 
In  the  regulations  for  violations  of  the  Act  Is 
contrary  to  law;  (4)  that  it  failed  to  pro- 
vide an  opportunity  for  rule-making  as  di- 
rected by  the  new  law;  (5)  that  the  Depart- 
ment, In  apparently  publishing  new  "man- 
datory safety  standards"  in  Its  regulations 
of  March  28,  1970.  did  so  without  following 
the  procedures  of  Title  I  of  the  Act;  (6)  that 
Its  announced  policy  of  conducting  "partial, 
but  representative"  inspections  is  not  in  ac- 
cord with  the  law;  and  (7)  that  the  Depart- 
ment saw  fit  to  be  critical  of  some  provisions 
of  the  new  law  after  being  silent  on  them 
during  Its  consideration. 

DisctrssioN 
7.  Personnel  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines 

Tour  letter  of  April  8,  provides  assurance 
that  the  Bureau  of  Mines'  "entire  Health 
and  Safety  organization  Is  intact  with  minor 
exceptions."  While  the  organization  may  be 
intact,  it  Is  clear  that  the  persotmel  are 
still  in  a  state  of  flux.  It  has  not  had  a 
permanent  director  since  March  1,  1970.  In 
your  letter  you  state  as  follows: 

"Mr.  Henry  P.  Wheeler,  Jr.,  who  was  recom- 
mended by  John  O'Leary  to  the  f>oeitlon  of 
Associate  Director — Health  and  Safety,  Bu- 
reau of  Mines,  has  been  formally  appointed 
to  the  position.  Mr.  Henry  Doyle  has  been 
offered  a  choice  of  positions  In  a  new  orga- 
nizational set  up  which  we  plan  to  put  Into 
effect  shortly,  but  has  so  far  declined  the 
opportunities.  Mr.  Carl  Rampacelc's  detail 
as  the  Acting  Assistant  Director  for  Minerals 
Research  has  been  terminated.  He  has  re- 
turned to  his  permanent  assignment  and  Is 
under  consideration  for  a  key  position  in  the 
new  organization.  Earl  T.  Hayes,  as  Deputy 
Director  under  John  OX>eary,  followed  the 
health  and  safety  activities  of  the  Bureau 
closely,  and,  since  he  himself  has  suffered 
from  silicosis  when  he  worked  In  the  mines, 
can  naturally  be  ejected  to  favor  strict 
application  of  the  law  In  his  present  capacity. 
He  Is  being  assisted  by  Harry  Perry  of  my 
staff,  who  worked  closely  with  John  01<eary 
during  Congressional  oonslderatlon  of  the 
law,  and  has  now  been  detailed  as  Acting 
Deputy  Director  of  the  Bureau." 

Mr.  Henry  P.  Wheeler,  according  to  the 
Bxireau's  Personnel  Bulletin  No.  70-73  of 
AprU  1,  1970,  Is  again  listed  in  an  acting  ca- 
pacity and  In  two  positions. 

Mr.  Henry  N.  Doyle  was  appointed  to  his 
position  In  acting  capacity  on  February  13, 

1969.  His  appointment  terminates  on  AprU 
30,  1970.  We  understand  that  Mr.  Doyle  de- 
clined an  offered  position  In  the  Bvireau's 
new  reorganization  because  be  disagreed  with 
It  and  expressed  his  views  in  writing.  We 
would  appreciate  your  providing  us  with  a 
copy. 

Bdr.  Carl  Rampacek  was  In  an  acting  ca- 
pacity from  July  37,  1909,  through  March  34, 

1970,  and  now  the  position  is  vacant.  In  the 
above  buUetln,  he  is  listed  as  Acting  Assist- 
ant Director  of  MetaUurgy.  What,  In  fact,  la 
his  status? 

Dr.  Hayes,  as  Deputy  Director  of  the  Bureau 
Is  familiar  with  Its  health  and  safety  func- 
tions i>rlor  to  enactment  of  the  new  law.  In 
the  past  year,  he  had  little  direct  contact 


with  the  development  of  the  new  law.  He 
did  not  participate  with  the  committees  or 
the  staff  during  its  consideration.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  he  was  traveling  for  the  Department 
during  a  large  portion  of  the  period  the  leg- 
islation was  being  considered,  ilie  above  bul- 
letin which  was  signed  by  Dr.  Hayes  as  Dep- 
uty Director  lists  him  also  as  acting  In  two 
other  positions.  How  can  the  acting  head  of 
the  Bureau  effectively  carry  out  his  heavy 
responsibilities  of  leadership  if  he  Is  also 
required  to  act  In  two  other  capacities? 

The  choice  of  Mr.  Harry  Perry,  who  is  fa- 
mlUar  with  the  new  law  and  its  background 
and  participated  in  its  development  In  the 
Congress,  as  Acting  Deputy  Director  is  a  good 
one.  The  fact  still  remains  that  you  have 
only  "detailed"  him  to  the  position. 

Thus,  the  Bureau  continues  to  have  no  one 
in  its  top  staff  on  a  permanent  basis  of  Mr. 
Perry's  or  Mr.  O'Leary 's  caliber  and  experi- 
ence. Further,  31  of  the  Bureau's  most  Im- 
portant posts  are  not  permanently  filled,  In- 
cluding the  four  heads  of  the  health  and 
safety  divisions.  (See  Bulletin  No.  70-73.) 
//.  Reorganization  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
The  Bureau  was  reorganized  In  January, 
1969,  for  the  primary  purpose  of  upgrading 
the  health  funcUon  of  the  Bureau.  The  over- 
whelming evidence  that  occupatlonally 
caused  health  problems  In  the  coal  and 
metals  Industry  which  are  at  least  as  serious, 
and  possibly  even  more  serious,  than  safety 
problems  helped  to  bring  about  this  charge. 
(See  attached  Press  Release.) 

Tet,  on  AprU  1.  1970,  at  a  time  when  all  of 
the  Bureau's  energies  and  attention  should 
have  been  directed  at  Implementing  the  new 
law,  a  new  reorganization  was  devised.  This 
time,  the  Department  has  reversed  its  earlier 
decision  of  January,  1969,  and  moved  once 
again  to  submerge  the  Bureau's  health  func- 
tion from  Its  once  prominent,  but  shortlived, 
position  to  a  division  level  subordinate  to  an 
assistant  director  for  both  health  and  safety. 
Further,  it  no  longer  treats  coal  mine  health 
and  metal  mine  health  as  one  unit  with  Its 
common  problems.  Instead,  It  divides  the 
fxinction  into  two  separate  entities  subordi- 
nate to  a  health  and  safety  assistant  director 
for  coal  mines  and  one  for  metal  mines,  Mr. 
Westfield  and  Mr.  Jarrett,  who  have  no  health 
background. 

Safety  too  is  downgraded  from  a  position 
headed  by  an  assistant  director  solely  for  coal 
mine  safety  and  one  for  metal  mine  safety 
to  two  divisions  headed  by  a  division  chief 
who  is  subject  to  an  assistant  director  for 
both  health  and  safety. 

In  addition,  the  reorganization  appears  to 
divorce  completely  the  Bureau's  health  and 
safety  funcUons  and  the  Bureau's  research 
functions.  This,  despite  the  fact  that  Con- 
gress, In  the  new  law  greatly  expanded  the 
Bureau's  health  and  sskfety  research  func- 
tion and.  In  sections  301(b)  and  501(a),  set 
forth  specific  priorities  In  this  area.  We  faU 
to  see  how  the  health  and  safety  program 
can  be  effectively  carried  out  unless  there  Is, 
as  the  enclosed  press  release  emphasizes,  a 
close  relationship  between  those  who  Investi- 
gate and  enforce  and  those  who  research  and 
test.  A  Bureau  divided  under  two  deputy  di- 
rectors. In  otir  opinion,  will  not  foster  such 
a  relationship. 

Further,  we  believe  that  the  reorganization 
wlU  encotirage  an  even  closer,  confidential 
relationship  with  Industry  in  the  research 
area  than  that  now  cherished  by  it.  Such  a 
relationship  could  well  be  detrimental  to  the 
miner  concerned  with  health  and  safety  and 
to  the  public  concerned  that  the  mineral  In- 
dustry meet  its  responsibilities  to  prevent  the 
degradation  of  the  environment.  In  this  re- 
organization, what  efforts  have  been  made  by 
your  Department  to  require  greater  public 
participation  and  disclosure  In  the  Bureau's 
research  programs  as  required  by  section  601 
(c)  of  the  new  Act  and  section  102  of  th« 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act? 

We  strongly  recommend  that  the  new  re- 
organization be  rescinded  for  these  reasons: 


First,  it  is  Ul-concelved  and  designed  to 
foster  an  unhealthy  confidential  relation- 
ship between  parts  of  the  Bureau  and  indus- 
try, while  dismantling  the  Office  of  Mineral 
Industry  Health  which  was  seeking  ways  to 
curb  and  eliminate  occupatlonally  c&used 
diseases,  such  as  pneumoconiosis.  In  the  case 
of  coal  miners,  and  lung  cancer.  In  the  case 
of  uranium  miners.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr. 
Doyle  was  an  outspoken  advocate  of  tough 
health  standards  for  uranium  miners  along 
the  lines  adopted  by  former  Secretary  of 
Labor  Wlrtz.  The  uranium  Industry,  Includ- 
ing Mr.  J.  Rlgg  of  Assistant  Secretary  Dole's 
staff,  has  a  long-history  of  opposing  the 
Wlrtz  standard. 

Second,  the  President's  Advisory  Council 
on  Executive  Reorganization  Is  now  in  the 
process  of  preparing  a  report  on  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  executive  branch,  including  the 
Interior  Department  and  the  Bureau  of 
Mines.  In  view  of  this,  the  Bureau's  new  re- 
organization should  be  shelved,  at  least, 
tintll  that  report  is  available  and  its  recom- 
mendations fully  evaluated. 

We  would  appreciate  your  coounents  on 
this  recommendation. 

III.  Regulations  publication 
Thank  you  for  providing  copies  of  the  pro- 
posed Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  regula- 
tions recommended  to  you  by  Mr.  O'Leary  on 
February  27  and  28,  1970.  We  will  compare 
them  with  the  published  regulations  and 
comment  thereon,  where  appropriate,  at  a 
later  time. 

In  addition  to  the  regulations  which  was 
referred  to  in  the  February  30,  1970  letter, 
the  Interior  Department  has  now  published 
under  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and 
Safety  Act  of  1970  the  following  regulations 
and  notices: 

(A)  Coal  Mine  Dust  Personal  Sampler 
Units— (35  PJl.  4326-4329)— Published 
March  11,  1970; 

(B)  Mandatory  Safety  Standards,  Under- 
ground Coal  Mines — (35  FJt.  5221-5358)  — 
Published  March  38. 1970; 

(C)  Notice  of  Regulations  Continued  in 
Effect — (35  PJl.  6335-6345) — Published 
March  31,  1970;  and 

(D)  Mandatory  Health  Standards — ^Under- 
ground Coal  Bflnea — (35  FJt.  6544-6560)  — 
Published  April  3,  1970.  In  the  case  of  the 
mandatory  safety  standards.  Congrees  spe- 
cifically provided  in  section  301(d)  of  the 
Act  that  "where  the  provisions  of  sections 
302  to  818,  Inclusive,  of  this  Utle  Cntle  III 
of  the  Act)  provide  that  certain  actions,  con- 
ditions, or  requirements  shall  be  carried  out 
as  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  or  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  as 
appropriate,  the  provisions  of  section  663  of 
Title  5  of  the  United  States  Code  shall  apply 
unless  either  Secretary  otherwise  provides." 
In  publishing  these  final  regulations,  the 
Department  did  not  refer  to  this  exception 
to  the  rulemaking  requirement,  but  found 
that  it  Is  "impracticable"  under  section  553 
to  have  proposed  rulemaking.  We  are  dis- 
tressed at  this  finding. 

Congress,  m  enacting  this  statute,  clearly 
recognized  that  the  Department  probably 
could  not  properly  Issue  regulations  of  the 
magnitude  foiuid  In  the  March  38,  1970.  pub- 
lication and,  at  the  same  time,  provide  the 
operators,  the  miners,  and  the  public  suffi- 
cient time  to  review  and  comment  on  them 
by  AprU  1.  1970.  ThiA  Is  the  reason  section 
101  (J)  was  added  to  the  Act.  That  section 
jMovldes  that  "interpretations,  regulations, 
and  Instructions"  existing  under  the  1953  Act 
which  are  consistent  with  the  new  Act  oould, 
upon  republication,  continue  to  exist  untU 
sui>erseded  by  more  comprehensive  regula- 
tions. In  the  letter  of  March  5,  1970,  to  you. 
It  was  pointed  out  that  the  Conferees  ex- 
pressly urged  that  this  republication  be  mada 
"as  8000  as  possible  after  enactment."  De- 
spite this  congressional  admonition  to  act 
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quickly,  the  Department  <U<1  not  republish 
theee  until  Miurcb  31.  1870.  Btanj  of  the 
mandatory  s^ety  ■tMidarde  In  TlUe  HI 
could  be  enforced  on  AprU  1,  1970.  without 
the  need  for  additional  reguUtlona  immedi- 
ately. In  Buch  caaee,  propoeed  rulemaking  of 
these  comprehensive  regulations  would  have 
been  quite  proper.  We  would  appreciate  your 
Department  advising  us  (a)  why  It  was  Im- 
practicable to  publish  such  extensive  regula- 
tions on  March  38  without  propoeed  rule- 
making as  required  by  section  301(d)  of  the 
Act:  (b)  what  standards  In  Title  in  could 
not  be  enforced  without  implementing  regu- 
lations on  April  1.  1970;  and  (c)  why  it  took 
your  Department  so  long  to  develop  regula- 
Uons  that  were  beg\m,  as  your  AprU  2.  1970, 
press  release  states.  In  December.  1969. 
IV.  Scope  of  safety  regulations 
The  preamble  to  the  March  38  regulations 
(36  FJl.  6331)  states  that  the  regulation: 

••  Includes  mandatory  safety  standards  for 
underground  co^  mines  which  are  set  forth 
In  Title  m  •  •  *.  other  mandatory  safety 
standards  issued  pursuant  to  that  title  and 
section  101  (J)  of  the  Act,  and  interpretations 
and  supplementary  regulations." 

The  publlcaUon  identlfles  each  statutory 
standard  It  does  not,  however,  identify  these 
other  Items.  Please  Identify  each  Item  In  the 
publlcaUon  that  your  Department  cqn|lders 
to  be  "Interpretations  and  supplementary 
regulations"  and  each  item  that  It  considers 
to  be  "other  mandatory  standards."  Since 
neither  Title  HI  nor  section  101(1)  of  the  Act 
authorize  the  Issuance  of  such  standards,  we 
would  appreciate  (a)  yoxir  requesUng  the 
Department's  Solicitor  to  provide  us  with  a 
legal  opinion  concerning  the  authority  for 
such  other  standards,  and  (b)  advising  us 
why  such  other  standards  were  not  Issued  In 
accordance  with  the  proceduree  set  forth  In 

TlUel. 

V.  Fee  schedule 

SecUon  301  60  of  the  regulations  (35  F.R. 
5357)  establishes  proceedings  for  the  assess- 
ment of  civil  penalties  to  be  inlHated  by  a 
hearing  examiner  or  the  Appeals  Bo*rd  If  an 
operator  or  miner  falU  to  pay  a  fine  to  the 
Bureau  "within  30  days  after  receipt  of  the 
notice  of  TloUtlon  by  the  mine  operator  or 
miner"  In  accordance  with  a  fee  schedule  In 
the  regulation. 

TJnder  secUon  100(a)  of  the  Act,  an  oper- 
ator who  vloUtee  any  provision  of  the  Act, 
except  Title  IV.  shall  be  assessed  a  civil  pen- 
alty of  up  to  HO.OOO  for  each  violation,  after 
an  opportunity  for  a  hearing.  It  also  provides 
that,  in  determining  the  amount  of  the  pen- 
alty, the  Secretary  ( whether  a  hearing  Is  held 
or  not)  "shall  consider  the  operator's  hUtory 
of  previous  violations,  the  approprlatenees  of 
such  penalty  to  the  else  of  the  business  of 
the  operator  charge,  whether  the  operator 
was  negligent,  the  effect  on  the  operator's 
ability  to  continue  In  business,  the  gravity 
of  the  violation,  and  the  demonstrated  good 
faith  of  the  operator  charged  In  attempting 
to  achieve  rapid  compliance  after  notification 
of  a  violation." 

The  schedule  seta  a  fine  for  first  violations 
committed  by  an  operator  In  a  12  month 
period  (a)  for  Imminent  danger  violations  at 
$600.00:  (b)  for  xmwarrantable  failures 
(which  the  conferees  described  as  a  "failure 
of  an  operator  to  abate  a  vlolaUon  he  knew 
or  should  have  known  extsted.  or  the  failure 
to  abate  a  violation  because  of  lack  of  due 
dUlgenoe.  or  because  o*  indifference  or  lack  of 
reasonable  care  on  the  operator's  part")  at 
•100.00,  and  (c)  for  all  other  violations  at 
$36.00.  Miners  who  willfully  smoke  or  carry 
smoking  materials  underground  are  charged 
•5.00  out  of  a  possible  •250.00.  We  imder- 
stand  that,  by  first  violations,  the  Depart- 
ment means — violations  cited  In  a  first  in- 
specUon.  VioUtlons  cited  In  second  and  later 
inspections  In  such  period  incur  a  progres- 
sively gre*ter  fine. 

We  are  strongly  oiqxwed  to  this  Ulegal  fe« 
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schedule  or  "Justice  of  the  peace"  type  of 
approach  to  civil  penalties  because: 

(a)  It  U  contrary  to  law.  The  statute  re- 
quires that  the  above  cited  factors  be  con- 
sidered when  a  penalty  U  assessed.  The  fee 
schedule  Is  an  assessment  of  a  penalty  in 
advance  of  the  violation  and  does  not  con- 
sider those  factors  at  all.  This,  a  negligent 
operator  whose  violation  resulted  In  death  or 
Injury  could  pay  his  •35.00  and  avoid  a  higher 
penalty  when  the  factors  are  considered. 

(b)  It  establishes  the  same  penalty  for  a 
600  man  mine  operator  anu  (or  a  ten  man 
mine  operator.  A  •35  00  penalty  against  a 
Bethlehem  Steel  mine  Is  a  mere  slap  on  the 
wrist.  Even  In  the  case  of  a  ten  man  mine,  a 
•36.00  fine  may  not  be  appropriate. 

(c)  In  the  case  of  a  miner,  a  •S.OO  fine  for 
"willfully"  smoking  underground  in  a  mine 
endangers  the  lives  of  his  fellow  miners.  It 
amounts  to  a  mere  license  to  smoke.  We  are 
sure  that  the  workers  themselves  would  sup- 
port a  more  reaUstlc  fine  where,  as  the  taw 
provides,  there  are  proper  proceedings  In- 
stituted before  the  fine  U  assessed. 

We  call  upon  the  Department  (1)  to 
rescind  this  fee  schedule  In  the  regulations 
Immediately;  (3)  to  reassess  civil  penalties 
according  to  law  for  violations  arising  since 
April  1:  and  (3)  to  esUbllsh  a  policy  that 
provides  meaningful  penalties  for  all  vloU- 
tlons  consistent  with  the  above  factors. 

On  April  30,  1970,  a  House  staff  member 
talked  by  telephone  to  Assistant  Solicitor 
Oershuny  of  the  Department  who  apparently 
will  handle  litigation  under  the  new  taw.  Mr. 
Oershuny  stated  that  he  knew  when  he 
drafted  the  fee  schedule  for  the  Department 
that  It  was  "Illegal",  but  It  was  needed  to 
■wash-out"  some  of  the  proceedings  before 
the  Board,  since  the  Bureau  anticipated 
about  35.000  violations  per  year.  He  also  con- 
tended that  the  Act  impliedly  authorized 
the  Secretary  to  "compromise  "  civil  penalties 
once  assessed. 

We  request  a  detailed  explanation  as  to 
why  the  Department,  knowing  the  fee  sched- 
ule was  Illegal,  published  It.  We  understood 
from  sUff  discussions  with  Department  offi- 
cials, durmg  consideration  of  the  civil  pen- 
alty provisions  proposed  by  It,  that  Bureau 
officials  (other  than  inspectors)  would  assess 
the  penalty  subject  to  the  right  of  the  al- 
leged violator  to  request  a  public  hearing. 
We,  therefore,  would  Uke  to  know  why  It  Is 
necessary  or  desirable  for  the  Board  or  a 
hearing  examiner,  who  are  not  administra- 
tors, to  assess  civil  i>enalUes  when  a  bear- 
ing Is  not  requested. 

Finally,  since  Congress  failed  to  adopt  the 
Department's  civil  penalty  provisions  which 
provided  for  administrative  compromise, 
and  did  not  specifically  authorize  such  com- 
promise, as  It  did  in  the  case  of  other  recent 
statutes,  we  fall  to  see  how  the  Department 
now  belleres  from  the  st*tute  and  Its  legis- 
lative history  that  administrative  compro- 
mises are  authorized  after  considering  the 
above  cited  factors.  We  would  appreciate  your 
providing  us  with  the  Department's  rationale 
for  administrative  compromises. 
VI.  Burden  of  proof 
Section  301.88  of  the  regulations  (38  PJt. 
6358)  states: 

"In  proceedings  under  Subparts  B.  C,  and 
F  of  this  part,  the  burden  of  proof  shall  be 
on  the  Bureau  of  Mines.  In  all  other  pro- 
ceedings, the  burden  of  proof  shall  be  on  the 
moving  party." 

Under  the  second  sentence  of  the  regula- 
tion, the  moving  party,  who  Is  the  miner  or 
bis  repreeentative,  has  the  "burden  of  proof" 
on  applications  for  compensation  or  for  re- 
view of  discharge  actions  or  acts  of  dlscrinxi- 
natlon  under  section  110  of  the  Act. 

We  beUeve  that  this  requirement  la  to- 
tally inconsistent  with  section  110(a)  of  the 
Act.  It  Is  an  outrageous  attempt  by  your 
Department  to  ball  out  the  coal  operators 
from  enforcement  of  section  110  of  the  Act 
Which  protecu  th«  wocker'a  Mdary  snd  Job 


status.  Under  section  110(a).  compensation 
to  the  miners  Is  guaranteed  for  specified 
periods  where  a  closure  order  Is  issued  under 
section  104  of  the  Act,  where  a  final  un- 
warrantoble  failure  closure  order  U  Issued, 
and  when  an  operator  violates  or  falls  or 
refuses  to  comply  with  a  section  104  closing 
order.  Only  in  the  case  of  an  unwarrantable 
failure  order  is  there  any  requirement  that 
the  order  be  a  final  one  or  that  there  be 
an  opportunity  for  a  hearing.  In  the  other 
cases,  the  miners  must  be  compensated  once 
an  order  Is  Issued,  even  If,  on  appeal.  It  Is 
vacated.  There  Is  no  proceeding  In  such  cases 
In  which  the  miner  or  his  representative 
must  prove  a  violation. 

Further,  under  section  110(b)  of  the  Act, 
the  operator  is  prohibited  from  discharging 
or  discriminating  against  a  miner  under  the 
circumstances  prescribed.  If  he  violates  the 
prohibition,  he  Is  subject  to  the  penalty  sec- 
tion of  the  Act.  The  Secretary  must  enforce 
this  prohibition  too  on  his  own  motion  or 
on  application  by  the  miner  or  bis  repre- 
sentative. He  does  so  by  Investigation  which 
may  or  may  not  Include  a  public  hearing. 
We  faU  to  see  why  the  miner  or  his  repre- 
sentative should  bear  this  btirden. 

We  believe  that  the  last  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 301.88  should  either  be  abandoned  or 
substantially  clarified  consistent  with  the 
requirements  of  section  110  of  the  Act.  Please 
advise  us  when  you  do  so. 

Subpart  B  retates  to  applications  for  re- 
view of  orders  and  notices,  subpart  C  to 
review  of  notices  under  section  104(h)  of  the 
Act,  and  subpart  F  to  assessment  of  penal- 
ties. TTius,  In  these  three  proceedings  the 
"burden  of  proof"  Is  on  the  Bureau.  Please 
provide  tie  with  a  legal  opinion  from  the 
Department's  SoUcltor  (a)  establishing  the 
statutory  authority  for  placing  this  burden 
on  the  Bureau  and  not  on  the  appellant  in 
each  case:  and  (b)  setting  forth  what  the 
Solicitor  considers  sufliclent  proof  In  each 
proceeding  for  the  Bureau  to  sustain  this 
burden. 

Vlt.  Inspections 

Tour  Department's  news  release  of  April 
3,  1970,  announcing  the  adoption  of  an  "In- 
terim Coal  Mine  Inspection  Plan"  quotes  your 
statement  that  the  Bureau  has  "only  about 
320  fully  qualified  coal  mine  Inspectors  now", 
and  that  60  more  have  been  hired  and  are 
being  trained.  Yet,  In  testimony  before  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  related  agencies,  the  Depart- 
ment's witness.  Mr.  Wheeler,  testified  that 
you  "have  about  300  coaJ  mine  Inspectors  at 
the  present  time."  (Hearings,  p.  806).  Why 
this  discrepancy? 

We  are  concerned  about  the  slowness  of 
the  Department's  efforts  to  hire  and  train 
Inspectors  We.  therefore,  would  appreciate 
promptly  receiving  your  response  to  the  fol- 
lowing questions: 

1.  Hov  many  Inspectors  will  be  needed  to 
make  four  complete  Inspections  a  year  un- 
der the  Act? 

2.  Bow  many  Inspectors  will  be  needed  to 
carry  out  inspections  under  section  103(1) 
of  the  Act? 

3.  What  Is  your  authorized  personnel  cell- 
ing on  Inspectors? 

4.  (a)  Has  the  Department  sought  new  In- 
creased funds  and  personnel  authorizations 
In  this  fiscal  year  for  Inspectors? 

(b)  If  so,  how  much  money,  and  how  many 
positions? 

(c)  If  not.  wby  not? 

6.  (a)  Is  the  Department  seeking  Increased 
funds  and  personnel  In  the  fiscal  year  1971 
budget  now  before  Congress  for  Inspectors? 

( b )  If  so,  bow  much  money,  and  bow  many 
positions? 

6.  What  salaries  are  being  offered  to  at- 
tract qualified  people  as  Inspectors? 

7  (a)  How  long  U  the  training  period  for 
Inspectors? 

(b)  Wben  did  you  begin  hlrlnf  new  ln> 
spec  tors? 

In  hla  statement  before  the  House  Buboom- 
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mlttee  on  Appropriations,  Dr.  Hayes  stated 
(supra,  p.  788) :  ^       .  *  ^ 

"In  the  past  the  Bureau  has  Inspected 
every  underground  coal  mine  twice  a  year 
and  we  have  managed  to  Inspect  most  of 
the  large  coal  mines  three  times  a  year." 

While  we  recognize  that  the  new  law  has 
many  more  mandatory  provisions  to  be  en- 
forced during  an  Inspection  than  existed 
under  the  1963  Act,  many  of  these  provisions 
are  similar  to  the  old  voluntary  Code  provi- 
sions which  were  also  enforced  during  those 
Inspections.  Thus,  If  the  Bureau  Inspected 
every  mine  completely  twice  last  year,  as  the 
above  statement  Indicates,  and  most  of  the 
larger  mines  three  times  last  year,  how  long 
will  It  be  before  the  Department  makes  all 
of  the  Inspections  required  by  the  Act  for 
its  first  full  year  In  operation? 

In  testimony  before  the  House  Subcom- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  the  Department's 
witnesses  testified  that  the  Administration 
cut  88.3  million  from  the  Department's 
budget  for  Fiscal  Year  1971  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  new  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health 
and  Safety  Act  of  1969.  (See  hearings,  supra. 
p  806.)  With  the  mandates  expressed  by 
Congress  to  the  Department  to  Increase  Its 
enforcement  activity  now,  how  Is  It  possible 
that  the  Administration  would  apparently 
disregard  that  mandate  and  reduce  substan- 
tially the  Department's  budget  request  in 
this  area?  What  was  the  use  Intended  for 
this  sum?  Did  the  Department  appeal  the 
cut  by  the  Budget  Bureau?  If  so,  what  was 
the  Budget  Bureau's  jiuUflcatlon  for  this 
cut? 

We  are  also  disturbed  about  your  program 
of  representative  Inspections  with  the  stated 
objective  of  Inspecting  all  underground  coal 
mines  by  the  end  of  June,  1970.  While  It  Is, 
of  course,  desirable  to  inspect  all  mines  as 
soon  as  possible,  the  Congress  in  enacting 
the  new  law  was  not  concerned  with  the 
volume  of  Inspections,  but  with  the  ade- 
quacy of  each  Inspection.  The  law  contem- 
plates four  complete  ln^>ectlons,  plus  ppo* 
inspections.  The  "partial,  but  representative 
Inspection"  Is  a  new  concept  altogether 
which  was  never  previously  mentioned  dur- 
ing consideration  of  the  new  law.  The  Asso- 
ciate Director  for  Health  and  Safety  de- 
scribes. In  his  March  38,  1970  memorandiim 
to  Dr,  Hayes,  each  of  these  as  follows: 

"1.  A  spot  Inspection,  which  would  enable 
ua  to  get  Into  all  of  the  mines  as  quickly 
as  possible  but  which  would  not  be  extensive 
enough  to  be  Informative  to  the  operator  as 
to  what  Is  required  throughout  the  entire 
mine; 

"3.  A  regular  Inspection,  which  would  ex- 
tend throughout  each  mine  inspected,  but 
which  would,  because  of  the  time  required 
for  each  such  inspection.  leave  some  mines 
for  a  rather  long  time  before  an  Inspection 
oould  be  made  tmder  the  new  Uw;  and 

"3.  A  partial,  birt  representative  inspection 
(PBB  inspection) ,  in  which  we  would  inspect 
enough,  but  only  enough,  of  a  mine  to  be 
r^ieeentative  of  the  entire  mine  Insofar  as 
health  and  safety  are  concerned.  A  PBR  in- 
spection would  take  longer  than  a  spot  in- 
spection but  not  nearly  as  long,  In  mo«t 
instancies,  as  a  regular  Inspection." 

The  law  now  requires  four  complete  In- 
spections per  year.  The  Administration  pro- 
posed three  per  year  in  Ite  legislative  pro- 
posal o(  March,  1969.  Did  the  Administration 
contemplate  PBR  Inflections  then?  If  not. 
how  did  the  Administration  Intend  to  comply 
with  Its  own  recommendation  in  one  year? 
Vlll.  Accidents 
We  would  appreciate  your  providing  us 
with  the  complete  details  concerning  the 
two  mine  accidents  of  a  few  days  ago  which 
killed  two  men — one  a  roof  fall  and  one  an 
Ignition — and  the  actions  taken  by  the  Bu- 
reau to  prevent  them  In  the  future.  Also, 
we  would  i^preclate  your  providing  us  with 
the  details  concerning  the  accident  at  the 
Helen  Mining  Company  In  Homer  City  in 
Pennsylvania,  including  the  arM  of  the  mine 
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Inspected  Just  prior  thereto,  a  copy  of  the 
Inspection  report,   and  an  identification  of 
the  area  of  the  mine  where  the  accident  oc- 
curred. 
IX 
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Interior's  criticism  of  statutory   safety 
standards 

It  Is  Inconceivable  to  us  that  a  Federal 
agency,  such  as  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, would  appear  before  the  Appropria- 
tion Committee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives after  Congress  enacted  the  1969  law 
and  criticize  various  provisions  of  it  after 
remaining  silent  on  the  provisions  during  its 
consideration  by  the  legislative  committee 
of  the  House.  Yet.  the  Department's  witness 
did  Just  that  on  March  2,  1970,  when  he  said 
(hearings,  supro,  p.  816-816)   as  follows: 

"Mr.  Whezleb.  Madam  Chairman,  overall 
I  do  not  think  anyone  would  have  any  ques- 
tion with  the  objectives  and  law  Itself.  But 
there  are  a  few  provisions  and  I  would  like 
to  cite  one  of  them  to  you — there  Is  a  pro- 
vision In  the  law  that  all  mine  cars  after  a 
year  must  be  provided  with  automatic  brakes 
and  there  are  no  automatic  brakes  that  can 
be  put  on  mine  cars. 
"Mrs.  Hansen.  Aj^  they  nonexistent? 
"Mr.  Whkxlxx.  There  are  none  In  existence. 
"Mrs.  Hansen.  What  are  you  going  to  do 
about  that  provision? 

"Mr.  Wheeler.  Maybe  we  have  some  cons- 
ternation In  otir  own  organization.  I  think 
what  we  will  have  to  do  Is  to  cite  them  as 
being  In  vlolaUon  of  the  law,  because  they 
will  be. 

"Mrs.  Hansen.  Is  anyone  in  the  process 
of  developing  automatic  brakes?" 

"Mr.  Wheelee.  Yes.  ma'am.  We  have  met 
with  all  the  oar  manufacturers  to  first  find 
out  if  there  are  any  brakes,  and  we  found 
out  there  are  none.  And  since  then  we  have 
been  tallclng  with  them  as  to  how  we  can 
get  some  developed  as  soon  as  possible. 

"Mrs.  Hansen.  Has  the  Department  ap- 
peared on  behalf  of  this  provision  before  the 
Education  and  Labor  Oommlttee? 

"Mr.  Wheelee.  We  have  not  gone  back  to 
them  yet.  We  will  have  to  after  we  study 
all  the  provisions  of  the  taw.  We  are  now 
studying  this  new  section  by  section  to  de- 
termine what  the  problem  areas  are.  This 
is  Just  one  which  is  obvious  on  the  face  of 
it  that  I  have  decided  to  use.  There  are 
others. 

"Mrs.  Hansen.  Will  you  please  Insert  In  the 
record  other  areas  of  the  Coal  Mine  Health 
and  Safety  Act  which  cause  similar  problems? 
"Mr.  WHXSLxa.  Yes,  ma'am. 
(The  Information  follows:) 
"In  addition  to  the  matter  of  the  act  re- 
quirement for  car  brakes  which  must  be 
resolved  before  March  80.  1970,  there  are 
other  unresolved  problems.  Among  these  are : 
"1.  Sec.  316  of  the  Act  provides  that  the 
Secretary  may  require  that  rescue  chambers, 
properly  sealed  and  ventilated,  be  erected 
at  suitable  locations  in  the  mine.  Such  cham- 
bers to  be  equipped  with  first-aid  materials, 
an  adequate  supply  or  air  and  self-contained 
breathing  equipment,  an  independent  com- 
munication system  to  the  surface,  and  proper 
accommodations  for  the  persons  while  await. 
Ing  xsscue,  and  other  equipment.  Where  shel- 
ters are  required,  there  shaU  be  an  approved 
plan  for  the  erection,  maintenance,  and  re- 
visions of  such  chambers  and  an  i4>proved 
training  program  for  the  use  of  the  shelter. 

"Much  of  the  technology  Involved  is  tin- 
clear,  especially  In  connection  with  an  Inte- 
grated standby  system.  A  contract  for  the  de- 
velopment of  a  total  rescue  and  survival 
system  should  be  awarded  shortly  and  com- 
pleted within  a  year  thereafter. 

"3.  Section  817(e)  requires  the  Secretary  to 
propose  standards  by  Decemlser  80,  1970,  un- 
der which  all  working  places  in  a  mine  shall 
be  lllvimlnated  by  permissible  Ughting  within 
18  months  after  promulgation  of  the 
standards. 

"The  nature  and  content  of  theee  stand- 
ards is  being  considered  in  the  light  of  prao- 
UcablUty.  Sam*  research  may  be  rsqiilred 


and  new  permissibility  standards  may  have 
to  be  developed.  These  efforts  are  being  car- 
ried on  at  a  rapid  pace  In  order  to  meet  the 
deadlines.  It  Is  not  certain,  however,  that 
the  present  uncertalnUes  can  all  be  resolved 
m  the  available  time. 

"3.  Section  317(J)  authorizes  requiring 
electric  face  equipment.  Including  shuttle 
cars,  be  provided  with  canopies  or  cabs  to 
protect  the  miners  from  roof  falls  and  from 
rib  and  face  rolls  where  the  height  of  the 
coal  bed  permits. 

"Practical  designs  are  tmder  consideration 
and  consideration  is  being  given  to  deter- 
mining the  minimum  height  of  the  coal  bed 
which  will  permit  installation  of  such  de- 
vices. 

"4.  Section  317(g)  provides  that  the  Sec- 
retary shaU  require,  when  technologically 
feasible,  that  devices  to  prevent  and  suppress 
Ignitions  be  installed  on  electric  face  equip- 
ment. 

"Research  on  an  ignition  suppression  sys- 
tem has  been  carried  out  in  the  Bureau's 
laboratories  and  experimental  mine  for  sev- 
eral years.  We  are  presently  concentrating 
on  converting  out  basic  knowledge  Into  a 
commercially  feasible  system.  Progress  Is  be- 
ing made  and  emphasis  placed  on  the  project: 
nevertheless,  It  Is  not  possible  to  set  a  spe- 
cific completion  date." 

Ifls  obvious  that  the  Department's  witness 
is  not  very  familiar  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  in  mairing  this  crlUcism.  None  of  the 
standards  referred  to  In  the  Department's 
four  numbered  paragraphs  Just  quoted  re- 
quires action  by  March  30,  1970.  In  the  case 
of  the  rescue  chambers,  the  Department,  by 
section  315  of  the  Act,  is  given  discretion 
to  require  them  when  the  technology  is 
available.  The  same  is  true  for  undergroimd 
lighting  and  canopies  and  cabs.  In  the  case 
of  Ignition  suppression  devices  ( the  reference 
U  section  317(q),  not  section  317(g)),  we 
fall  to  see  why  It  Is  the  Bureau's  responsi- 
bility to  convert  its  experiments  Into  a  "com- 
mercially feasible  system."  Why  not  make 
this  knowledge  public  and  let  American  busi- 
ness convert  It  competitively  Into  an  effective 
commercial  system? 

In  regard  to  automatic  brakes,  the  Act 
only  requires  them  "where  space  permits." 
The  Department,  In  its  letter  of  July  17.  1969, 
to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
Uc  Welfare  (Sen.  Hearings — ^Part  6,  Appendix, 
p.  1589.  1694)  said  that  the  provision  "should 
be  deleted  at  this  time  because  in  many  in- 
stances it  U  rwt  physically  possible  in  the 
limited  space  underground  in  some  mirtes 
to  install  and  operate  such  automatic 
hrakes."  (Italic  suppUed.)  Based  on  this 
comment,  the  Congress  added  "where  space 
permits",  the  Department  did  not  say.  as 
It  Is  now  contended,  that  they  were  unavaU- 
able  In  aU  mines  or  that  they  were  "non- 
existent". "Where  space  does  not  permit," 
other  devices  may  be  used  to  achieve  the 
same  objective.  What  has  the  Department 
done  to  Insist  on  such  other  devlcee? 
X.  Mine  closures  bjr  operotors 
We  are  de^ly  concerned  about  the  In- 
creasing number  of  coal  mine  operatOTS  in 
thta  country  who  are  closing  their  mines. 

A  Some  are  closing  because  of  the  un- 
certainty surrounding  the  Department's  ad- 
ministration of  the  taw.  The  Interior  DeP*^- 
ment  has  contributed  to  this  situation  by  iU 
long  detay  In  issuing  regulations  and  repub- 
llBhlng  old  ones  and  by  eliminating  any  op- 
portunity for  the  operators  and  the  miners 
to  express  their  views  on  them  before  they 
were  finalized.  Only  a  short  while  ago.  As- 
sistant Secretary  Dole  wrote,  in  connection 
with  regulations  for  meUl  mines,  that  by 
oubllshlng  proposed  regulations  "the  Bureau 
U  foUowlng  a  long-established  PoUcy  to  af - 
ford  the  pubUc  an  opportunity  to  participate 
in  the  rule-making  process."  Be  noted  that 
•the  benefits  to  be  re^?ed  from  analysU  and 
consideration  of  comments  received  may  save 
considerable  legal  involvement  later."  He  did 
not  follow  his  own  sage  advice  for  coal  mines. 
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Further,  the  Department  In  applying  the 
statute  to  each  mine  apparently  baa  failed 
to  recognize  that  some  violations,  such  as  the 
(allure  to  have  a  bulletin  board,  are  not  as 
serious  as  others.  It  baa  treated  them  equally 
m  Its  fee  schedule  and  thus  caused  oper- 
ator* to  turn  to  closing  their  mines  rather 
than  pay  the  same  penalty  lor  all  vlolatloos, 
recardless  of  their  gravity. 

B.  Some  are  closing  wlih  the  objective  of 
creating  a  coal  shortage  In  lieu  of  meeting 
the  requirements  of  the  Act.  Many  of  them 
predicted  early  last  year,  when  the  legisla- 
tion was  being  considered  by  Congress,  that 
It  would  close  many  mines.  Now  they  are 
apparently  attempting  to  make  their  pre- 
dictions come  true  without  any  sincere,  good 
faith  effort  to  comply  with  the  new  law. 

They  are  using  these  tactics  to  embarrass 
the  Congress  for  passing  a  strong  health  and 
safety  law  designed  to  protect  coal  miners. 
They  are  attempting  to  demonstrate  that 
the  Act  win  close  mines,  cause  coal  short- 
ages, and  eventually  cause  blackouts.  They 
have  not,  however,  even  made  a  good  faith 
effort  to  comply  with  the  Act.  Blany  are 
marginal  operators  whoee  profits  are  depend- 
ent on  not  providing  safe  and  healthful 
working  conditions.  In  some  cases,  one  need 
not  even  go  underground  to  find  hazardous 
conditions.  An  inspector  need  only  look  at 
the  unsafe  conditions  on  the  surface  to 
realize  that  many  of  these  operators  are  not 
safety  conscious,  but  rather  are  profit  and 
production  conscious  only. 

C.  In  our  opinion,  both  of  these  reasons 
are  an  attempt  to  create  a  crisis  In  the  In- 
dustry to  force  changes  In  the  law.  We  are 
certain  that  Congress  will  not  stand  for  such 
a  patent  attempt  to  weaken  the  law. 

Please  provide  us  (a)  with  a  list  of  the 
mines  cloeed  In  each  State  by  the  operators 
since  April  1,  1S70;  (b)  the  number  of  p«'- 
sons  working  In  each:  (c)  the  reason  for 
closure.  If  known;  and  (d>  the  estimate  of 
tons  lost  per  day  from  such  closures.  If  a 
mine  was  reopened  since  then,  was  It  in- 
spected as  required  by  section  303(z)  of  the 
Act?  If  not,  why  not? 

Also,  we  would  appreciate  your  providing 
us  (a)  with  a  list  of  the  mines  inspected  dur- 
ing the  first  three  weeks  of  this  month:  (b) 
the  number  of  working  sections  In  each;  (c) 
the  working  sections  inspected:  (d)  the 
violations  per  working  section:  and  (e)  the 
fines  assessed  or  paid  per  violation. 
Xt.  Temporury  nUef 

Section  301.15  of  the  regulations  (35  F.R. 
6a5«)  provides  a  procedure  for  filing  ap- 
plications for  temporary  relief,  except  "In 
the  case  of  a  notice  Issued  under  section 
104(h)  or  section  104(1)  of  the  Act.-  The 
reference  to  section  104(h)  Is  In  error.  Sec- 
tion lOS(d)  of  the  Act  provides  that  the  ex- 
ception appUes  to  notices  "Issued  under  sec- 
tion 104(b)  or  (I)."  Please  advise  us  when 
this  section  Is  corrected,  and  when  It  la 
amended  to  show  that  such  relief  Is  not 
available  In  cases  of  "an  order  Issued  under 
section  104(a) "  of  the  Act. 

XII.  Notice* 

Section  SOI. 10  provides  that  an  operator 
or  miner  or  the  miner's  representative  may 
file  an  application  "for  review  of  orders  and 
notlees.'  We  believe  that  this  provision  needs 
clarification  to  assure  that  review  of  notices 
Is  limited  only  to  the  reasonableness  of  the 
time  prescribed  therein  as  Is  explained  In  the 
Senate's  section-by-sectlon  analysis  of  the 
Conference  Report  (CoNoxzasioNAi.  Rccoas. 
vol.  116.  pt.  34,  p.  39087),  as  follows: 

"Subsectloos  (a),  (b),  and  (c)  esUbllsh  a 
procedure  for  reviewing  administratively 
withdrawal  orders  Issued  by  an  Inspector, 
modifications  or  terminations  of  such  orders 
by  an  Inspector  and  the  reatona^lenett  of 
tKe  time  Utnit*  In  notice*,  upon  request  made 
by  an  operator  or  repreaenUUve  of  the 
miners.  Upon  making  the  request,  the  Secre- 
tary must  undertake  a  special  Investigation 
to  ascertain  tbe  tecta  which  must  Include  an 


opportunity  for  a  public  hearing  pursuant 
to  5  U.S.C.  654."   (ItaUc  supplied.) 

On  December  18.  1080,  when  the  Congress 
adopted  the  conference  report,  both  the  De- 
partment and  the  operators  should  have  been 
certain  of  its  provisions,  but  for  the  threat  of 
a  "veto"  by  the  Administration  which  threat 
was  not  quashed  until  December  30.  1069. 
when  the  President  signed  It.  Congress  pro- 
vided an  additional  delay  period  of  90  days 
before  the  safety  standards  became  effective 
to  enable  the  Department  and  the  operators 
to  adjust  to  the  new  law.  This  delay  was  only 
30  days  lees  than  that  recommended  by  the 
Department.  Based  on  the  Department's  per- 
formance to  date,  twice  as  much  time  would 
apparently  not  have  been  enough. 

I'he  Department's  actions,  or  rather  Its  In- 
action, has  given  the  operators  anununltlon 
to  wage  war  agalixst  the  new  law.  It  Is  time 
t^t  the  Industry  and  the  Department  recog- 
■Jait  the  (act  that  the  Congress  and  the  pub- 
lic will  not  tolerate  unsafe  and  unhealthful 
working  conditions  In  the  coal  mines.  Both 
expect.  BO  long  as  the  program  remains  In 
Interior,  that  the  Department  will  act  reason- 
ably and  responsibly  to  administer  the  law 
and  to  obtain  quickly  the  personnel  to  do  so. 
To  date.  Congress,  the  public,  and.  most  Im- 
portant, the  miners  and  many  operators  have 
been  disappointed. 

We  hope  to  hear  from  you  on  these  vital 
Issues  by  May  4.  1070. 
Sincerely. 

John  H.  Dsirr,  Chairman. 

PHtLLir  Boston. 

Kkn  Hbchl^. 

I  Press  release  from  the  ofllce  of  the  Secretary 

of  the  Interior.  Jan    16,  1060) 
Mints  BxraEAt;  Hzaltr  and  SArrrr  Ac  vrms 

RXORCANIZED 

A  reorganization  of  mineral  Industry  health 
and  safety  (unctions  within  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  was  announced  today  by  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  Stewart  L.  UdaU. 

The  changed  setup  was  described  by  Secre- 
tary Udall  as  "one  result  of  our  Intensive  re- 
view of  tbe  Bureau's  health  and  safety  activi- 
ties." which  he  said  had  been  underway  for 
several  months.  Primary  alms,  he  said,  are  to 
modernize  and  more  effectively  coordinate 
traditional  Bureau  programs  In  mine  health 
and  safety  and  related  fields,  and  to  prepare 
It  for  the  assumption  of  even  broader  re- 
sponsibilities. 

Secretary  CdaU  explained  that  be  will.  In 
a  matter  of  days,  be  proposing  the  first  fed- 
eral health  and  safety  standards  ever  de- 
veloped for  tbe  Nation's  non-ooaT mines.  He 
said  that  many  of  the  standards  to  be  pro- 
mulgated under  authority  of  the  Federal 
Metal  and  NonmetalUc  Mine  Safety  Act  of 
1988.  will  be  mandatory  and  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  will  be  charged  with  their  enforce- 
ment. 

"When  these  standards  become  effective." 
Secretary  UdaU  stated,  "the  Bureau  wUl  be 
taking  on  major  new  responslbUlUes  for  tbe 
health  and  safety  of  soma  aOO.OOO  workers  at 
non-coal  mines,  both  surface  and  under- 
ground. Add  to  those  the  more  than  140,000 
coal  miners  for  which  the  Bureau  already 
has  some  health  and  safety  responsibility, 
and  you  have  what  amounts  to  a  critical  mis- 
sion. Reorganising  the  Bureau's  health  and 
safety  activities  for  greater  efficiency  and 
economy  In  operation  has  thus  become 
mandatory." 

Sharper  definition  of  reaearcb  objectives  In 
mine  health  and  safety,  and  more  efficient 
monitoring  of  progrees  toward  those  objec- 
tives, are  additional  important  alms  of  the 
reorganization,  according  to  Bureau  Director 
John  P.  O'Leary.  This  will  be  accomplished, 
he  said,  by  tying  operations  at  the  Bureau's 
Health  and  Safety  Research  and  Testing  Cen- 
ter at  Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  more  closely  to  the 
experience  acquired  through  field  offices  that 
have  direct  responslblUty  for  mine  Inspec- 
tion, accident  Investigation,  health  and  safe- 
ty training,  and  related  functions. 


"The  keys  to  this  more  effective  liaison." 
OXeary  explained,  "are  three  new  top-eche- 
lon posts  at  the  headquarters  level."  These 
positions.  Involving  both  line  and  staff  re- 
sponalbllltles,  be  named  as  Assistant  Director 
of  Coal  Mine  Safety,  Assistant  Director  of 
Metal  and  Nonmetal  Mlue  Safety,  and  Assist- 
ant Director  of  Mineral  Industry  Health. 

Each  of  the  new  assistant  directors  will 
exercise  line  supervision  with  regard  to  his 
field  organization.  He  will  also  serve  In  a  staff. 
or  advisory,  capacity  to  the  Bureau's  Asso- 
ciate Director — Health  and  Safety,  who  in 
turn  Is  responsible  to  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  for  the  total  health  and 
safety  program. 

In  addition,  O'Leary  said,  each  assistant 
director  will  participate  in  the  technical  su- 
pervision of  appropriate  research  actlvlLies 
at  the  Health  and  Safety  Research  and  Test- 
ing Center.  In  this  way,  he  added,  the  experi- 
ence of  those  working  directly  with  mine 
health  tmd  safety  problems  can  be  qiilckly 
translated  into  guidance  for  thoee  who  are 
seeking  solutions. 

An  additional  source  of  Information  and 
advice  for  use  In  program  planning  and  re- 
view win  be  provided  by  a  newly  created 
Ofllce  o(  Accident  Prevention  and  Education. 
Re|x>rtlng  directly  to  the  Associate  Director- 
Health  and  Safety,  this  ofllce  will  be  respon- 
sible for  collecting  and  analyzing  statistics 
on  mine  accidents  and  injuries  and  job-re- 
lated Illness  among  miners.  It  also  will  con- 
duct studies  In  the  behavioral  sciences  to 
gain  better  Insight  Into  the  fundamental 
causes  of  accidents  and  to  aid  In  developing 
more  effective  safety  education  and  training 
programs. 

O'Leary  noted  that  the  Bureau's  deputy  di- 
rector. Earl  T.  Hayes,  Is  currently  Acting  As- 
sociate Director — Health  and  Safety.  The  As- 
sociate Directorship,  as  well  as  the  newly 
established  positions,  will  be  filled  as  prompt- 
ly as  possible,  he  added. 

"Naturally,"  O'Leary  said,  "we  want  to 
get  people  who  are  as  highly  qualified  as  pos- 
sible (or  these  critically  Important  jobs,  and 
our  selections  will  be  made  very  carefully." 
He  noted  that  the  organizational  changes,  of 
themselves,  would  not  Increase  the  number 
of  poeltlons  In  the  Bureau's  Health  and  Safe- 
ty Activity.  He  added,  however,  that  broader 
and  more  effective  programs  are  being 
planned  and  a  substantial  number  of  new 
positions  will  be  required  in  order  to  carry 
them  out. 

[UjS.  DlsUlct  Court  for  the  Western  District 

of  Virginia) 

Cnrix.  Action  No.  70-C-60-A — Compuont  To 
ENJOIN  ENToacxMENT  ov  FiBsaAi.  Coax. 
MiNS  Hkaltr  and  SArrrr  Act  op  1088  ans 
FOa  DXCLAJUTOST  JuDOMnrT 

(Three- judge  court) 

A.  M.  RaUlff.  Jr..  t/a  Dllston  Coal  Company 
No.  1.  No.  a.  No.  3,  No.  4,  No.  6  &  No.  8; 

A.  M.  Ratllff,  Jr.,  t/a  Anchor  Coal  Company 
No.  14  and  No.  16; 

A.  M.  Ratllff.  Jr.,  t/a  Anchor  Red  Ash  Coal 
Company  No.  I; 

A.  M.  Ratllff.  Jr.,  t/a  Derwentwater  Co«l 
Company  No.  4  ft  No.  8; 

Sonny  Smith; 

Norma  Mining  Company: 

Delta  Coal.  Inc.; 

Alfredton  Coal  Company: 

Riverside  Coals,  Inc.; 

Lee  Town  Coal  Corporation; 

Virginia  By-products  Corpon  tion; 

Virgil  Vandyke,  t/a  Vandyke  Brothers  Coal 
Company; 

Robert  Weaver,  t/«  Premium  Goal  Com- 
pany No.  Oft  No.  11; 

Richard  Matney,  t/a  Rich's  Lee  Town  Coal 
Company; 

F.  B.  Fowler,  t/a  Fovler  and  Cbaney  Coal 
Company; 

F.  B.  Fowler,  t/a  Hickory  O^  Co«I  Com- 
pw»y; 

OrriUe  Thaoker,  X/%  Thaeker  Ooal  Oom- 

p«">r. 
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Margaret  Ann  Coal  Company; 

Black  Diamond  Fuel  Company; 

Lester  Coal  Company; 

Knox  Creek  Coal  Corporation; 

Little  Bear  Coal  Company; 

Five  Oaks  Coal  Company: 

Bull  Creek  Dock  and  Coal  Company; 

Minor  Muncy.  Jr.,  t/a  Muncy  Coal  Com- 
pany No.  5  &  No.  0: 

Levisa  Fuel  Company: 

Anchor  Red  Ash  Coal  Corporation; 

Black  Watch  Coal  Corporation  No.  1; 

Black  Watch  Coal  Corporation  No.  2; 

Anchor  Smokeless  Coal  Corporation; 

Universal  Coal  Company,  Inc.; 

Star  Coal  Corporation; 

George  F.  Barnes,  t/a  B  ft  H  Coal  Company; 

International  Coal  Company: 

J.  C.  Stlltner,  t/a  Linda  Jay  Coal  Company: 

Carson  Stlltner,  t/a  Stlltner  Coal  Com- 
pany No.  4: 

Clarence  Ramey  and  Larry  Skeens,  t/a 
Cove  Hollow  Coal  Company: 

Elmer  McClanahan,  t/a  J  &  M  Coal  Com- 
pany No.  3: 

Roy  McClanahan.  t/a  R  &  M  Coal  Company 
No.  4: 

Ralph  ft  Earl  Dotson,  t/a  Pounding  Mill 
Coal  Company; 

RoBcoe  Estep,  t/a  Blackgum  Coal  Com- 
pany; 

Jack  ft  EsUl  Adkins,  t/a  North  Hill  Coal 
Company: 

Dave  Smith,  t/a  Dave  Smith  Coal  Com- 
pany: 

Howard  ft  Estll  Dotson,  t/a  H  ft  B  Coal 
Company: 

Roy  Rife,  t/a  Roy  Rife   Coal  Company; 

Henry  May  and  Ulvert  Dotson,  t/a  May  ft 
Dotson  Coal  Company; 

Bobby  Lester  ft  Earl  Tester,  t/a  R  ft  E  Coal 
Company; 

Amos  Spencer  ft  Kermit  Dotson,  t/a  S  ft  D 
Coal  Company; 

Lonnie  Dotson,  t/a  Dotson  Coal  Company 
No.  1  ft  No.  2; 

Rufus  Tester,  t/a  R  ft  W  Coal  Company; 

Keith  McClanahan  ft  Frank  Lester,  t/a 
L  ft  M  Coal  Company  No.  2; 

Earl  Cook,  t/a  Earl  Cook  Coal  Company; 

Keith  McClanahan  ft  Frank  Lester,  t/a 
L  ft  M  Coal  Company  No.  1; 

Keith  McClanahan,  t/a  Sharon  Coal  Com- 
pany: 

James  Stlltner,  t/a  James  Stlltner  Coal 
Company; 

Hursel  Justice,  t/a  Justice  Coal  Company: 

Ira  Lester,  t/a  Little  Beaver  Coal  Com- 
pany; 

Jack  Price  ft  Bennett  Looney.  t/a  Oena  Fay 
Coal  Company; 

LltUe  Bear  Coal  Co.  No.  3  ft  No.  3; 

Elsie  Lester  Coal  Company; 

David  Broyles,  t/a  Broyles  ft  Dotson  Coal 
Company; 

Johnny  Jones,  t/a  Bumrlte  Coal  Company 
No.  1  ft  No.  3; 

Earl  Olbbs,  t/a  O  ft  O  Coal  Company; 

Kennls  Justice,  t/a  Lane  Hollow  Coal  Com- 
pany No.  17; 

Ralph  A.  Skeens,  t/a  Ramey  ft  Skeems  Coal 
Company  No.  2  ft  No.  3; 

Dennis  Compton,  Burton  Fletcher  and 
J.  W.  McOIothlln,  t/a  Slate  Creek  Coal  Com- 
pany No.  10; 

Paul  Hawkins,  t/a  Virginia  Mining 
Company; 

Starling  Davis,  t/a  S.  Davis  Coal  Company; 

Estll  &  Clarence  Vandyke,  t/a  Rock  Branch 
Coal  Company  No.  13; 

Buddy  Vandyke,  t/a  Skeggs  Branch  Coal 
Company  No.  10  ft  No.  13; 

Clyde  Vandyke,  t/a  Vandyke  Cool  Company 
No.  11  ft  No.  14; 

Dewey  Skeens,  t/a  Skeens  Coal  Company: 

Wellmore  Coal  Corporation; 

Wallace  Skeens,  t/a  Betty  Jean  Coal  Com- 
pany: and  Kelster  Shortridge,  t/a  Q  ft  O  Coal 
Campany  versus  Walter  J.  Hickel,  Secretary 
of  the  Interior:  Robert  H.  Finch,  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare;  and  Jo- 
seph Mallskey,  Director,  U.8.  Bureau  of 
Mines,  Norton,  Va. 


1.  This  action  arises  vmder  the  Federal 
Coal  Mlue  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1069, 
Public  Law  91-173  (hereinafter  "the  Act"), 
a  copy  o(  which  Is  attached  as  Exhibit  2.  The 
Court  has  jiulsdlctlon  under  the  Declaratory 
Judgment  Act,  28  USC  {  2201  et.  seq.  and  28 
use  i  2283  et  seq. 

2.  This  is  an  action  for  an  Injunction  pur- 
suant to  28  USC  S  2282  and  for  a  declara- 
tory judgment  pursuant  to  28  USC  {  2201, 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  a  question  of 
actual  controversy  between  the  parties,  the 
subject  of  which  controversy  is  causing  Ir- 
reparable damage  to  Complainants  who  are 
otherwise  without  an  adequate  remedy  at 
law. 

3.  Complainants  are  all  owners,  operators 
or  employees  of  approximately  135  under- 
ground coal  mines  located  in  Buchanan  and 
Tazewell  Counties,  Virginia,  all  being  with- 
in the  jurisdiction  of  this  Court.  The  Com- 
plainants produced  a  total  of  4,546,379.8e 
tons  of  coal  during  the  calendar  year  ol 
1089  which  accounted  for  approximately 
30.4%  of  all  the  coal  produced  In  Bu- 
chanan County,  Virginia  and  13%  of  the  coal 
produced  In  the  State  of  Virginia. 

4.  The  vast  majority  of  these  mines  are 
of  the  tjrpe  which  prior  to  enactment  of  the 
Act  were  classified  as  "non-gassy"  mines. 

5.  On  December  30,  1969  the  Act  was  en- 
acted Into  law  and  In  large  measure  became 
operative  90  days  thereafter,  March  30,  1970. 

6.  SecOon  101(e)  of  "ntle  I  of  the  Act  pro- 
vided that  no  mandatory  health  and  safety 
standards  or  regulations  should  be  promul- 
gated unless  and  until  such  proposed  stand- 
ards and  regulations  were  published  In  the 
Federal  Register  and  all  Interested  parties 
were  afforded  an  opportunity  to  file  objec- 
tions and  exceptions  to  such  proposed  stand- 
ards and  regulations  and  to  present  evidence 
In  support  of  such  objections  and  exceptions. 

7.  Title  II  of  the  Act  established  a  scheme 
for  the  promulgation  of  Interim  Mandatory 
Health  Standards  which  will  become  opera- 
tive on  June  30,  1970,  with  certain  waiver 
permits  required  to  be  Issued  by  April  30. 

8.  Title  in  of  the  Act  established  a 
scheme  of  Interim  Mandatory  Safety  Stand- 
ards, which  standards  were  to  become  effec- 
tive on  the  operative  date  of  Title  m, 
March  30,  1970.  By  the  terms  of  {301  (a) 
of  Title  m,  these  Interim  Mandatory 
Safety  Standards  were  to  remain  In  effect 
only  until  such  time  as  they  could  be  sup- 
planted or  replaced  in  whole  or  In  part  by 
standards  promulgated  pursuant  to  the  no- 
tice and  hearing  provisions  of  Title  I. 

9.  Title  I  of  the  Act  established  a  proce- 
dure whereby  permanent  mandatory  health 
and  safety  standards  were  to  be  promul- 
gated for  all  undergroimd  coal  mine  opera- 
tions. This  procedure  Involved  publication 
({101  (e)),  notice  ((101  (f ) )  and  public 
hearings  (1101  (g))  on  the  proposed  per- 
manent mandat<H7  health  and  safety  stand- 
ards prior  to  their  final  promulgation  ({  10 

(g))- 

10.  On  March  30,  1070  there  appeared  In 
the  Federal  Register,  Volume  36,  Number  61, 
Page  5221,  (attached  as  Exhibit  2A)  a  sched- 
ule of  proposed  mandatory  safety  standards 
which  purportedly  were  to  become  effec- 
tive on  March  30,  1070,  notwithstanding  the 
failure  of  these  proposed  mandatory  safety 
standards  to  meet  the  notice  and  hearing 
requirements  of  Title  I  of  the  Act. 

11.  Because  of  their  failure  to  comply 
with  the  notice  and  hearing  requirements 
of  Title  I  of  the  Act,  all  of  the  proposed 
mandatory  safety  standards  as  set  forth  In 
the  March  28,  1970  Federal  Register,  are 
null,  void  and  unenforceable. 

12.  The  Act  as  enacted  and  Interpreted 
by  the  regulations  la  unconstitutional,  un- 
reasonable and  Complainants  are  Incapable 
of  compliance  with  It  In  that. 

A.  Sufficient  time  has  not  been  allowed 
Complainants  to  comprehend  and  comply 
with  the  Act  and  regulations  notwithstand- 
ing their  good  faith  efforts  to  do  so.  (See 
attached  Exhibits  3,  3A,  4  and  5) . 


B.  Some  equipment  reqtilred  by  the  Act 
and  regulations  Is  non-existent  amd  has  not 
been  developed  by  modem  mine  technology. 
(See  attached  Exhibits  6  and  7.) 

C.  Some  equipment  required  by  the  Act 
and  regulations  Is  not  available  for  purchase 
by  Complainants.  (See  attached  Exhibits  6 
and  7.) 

D.  Certified  and  qualified  technicians,  en- 
gineers and  mechanics  required  by  the  Act 
and  regulations  for  tests  and  repair  are  un- 
available. (See  attached  Exhibits  8,  0,  10  and 
11.) 

13.  Tbe  on-site  fine  provisions  provided  by 
the  regulations  contrary  to  the  Act  are  an 
unconstitutional  usurpation  of  the  Judicial 
function  and  an  Illegal  delegation  of  the 
legislative  and  Judicial  authority.  (See  at- 
tached Exhibit  12.) 

14.  A.  As  a  result  of  the  enforcement  or 
threat  of  enforcement  o(  the  health  and 
safety  standards  hereinbefore  described. 
Complainants  have  been  forced  to  suspend 
operations  at  numerous  locations  and  are 
faced  with  the  Imminent  prospect  of  addi- 
tional closings,  all  to  the  great  economic 
detriment  of  Complainants.  Complainants 
further  anticipate  that  the  resulting  eco- 
nomic hardship  for  them  and  their  employ- 
ees may  permanently  close  many  of  Com- 
plainants mines,  to  their  additional 
economic  detriment. 

B.  The  Act  itself  and  the  resulting  en- 
forcement, constitute  an  unreasonable,  ar- 
bitrary and  unconstitutional  confiscation  of 
private  property,  without  due  process,  in  vio- 
lation of  the  provisions  of  the  Fifth  Amend- 
ment to  the  U.S.  Constitution,  which  un- 
constitutional confiscation  Is  more  fully  de- 
scribed hereinafter. 

C.  Prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  Act,  all 
underground  coal  mines  were  classified  as 
gassy  and  non-gassy  mines  for  purposes  of 
establishing  and  enforcing  regulations  and 
standards  for  coal  mines,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety 
Act,  30  USC  {  451  et  seq.  as  amended. 

D.  This  distinction  between  gassy  and 
non-gassy  mines  constituted  a  valid  and  rea- 
sonable distinction  for  purposes  of  determi- 
ning what  standards  of  operating  conduct 
should  prevail  at  any  given  operation. 

E.  All  of  the  mines  owned  by  Complain- 
ants were  classified  as  non-gassy  mines. 

F.  A  substantial  portion  of  the  health  and 
safety  standards  here  In  question  are  de- 
signed to  eliminate  dangers  found  only  in 
gassy  mines. 

C.  Notwithstanding  the  clear  distinction 
between  gassy  and  non-gassy  mines,  and  the 
obvious  differences  in  reg^ulatlon  required  In 
the  two  types  of  mines.  Congress  has  arbi- 
trarily and  capriciously  imposed  upon  the 
Complainant's  coal  mining  operations,  all  of 
the  requirements  of  the  Act,  even  though 
there  Is  no  realistic  and  substantial  relation- 
ship between  many  of  the  objectives  of  the 
Act  and  the  reqtiirements  of  the  Act  as  they 
affect  Complainant's  operations.  (See  at- 
tached Exhibits  12A.  12B  and  12C) 

15.  The  unconstitutional  Act  and  regula- 
tions and  the  severe  enforcement  thereof  has 
caused  the  closing  of  hundreds  of  small,  non- 
gassy  coal  mines  and  an  economic  situation 
In  the  localities  and  Industries  supported  by 
these  mines  that  approaches  ruin.  (See  at- 
tached Exhibits  13,  13A,  14,  15,  18,  17,  18,  19. 
20,  21,  22,  23,  24,  25,  26,  27,  28,  29.  30,  31. 
32,  33.  34,  35,  36,  37,  38,  39,  40,  41,  42,  43. 
44,  45,  48,  47,  48,  49,  50,  51,  52.) 

18.  Legislative  relief  to  the  unconscionable 
demands  made  by  the  Act  and  regulations 
may  be  forthcoming  and  may  be  effective  if 
this  Court  protects  Complainants  In  the  In- 
terim. (See  attached  Exhlblu  49,  50.  51  and 
53,  54,  56  and  58) 

17.  By  reason  of  the  foregoing,  an  actual 
controversy  exists  between  Complainants  and 
Defendants  and  Complainants  are  being  Ir- 
reparably injured  and  have  no  other  adequ;'t? 
legal  remedy. 

WHEREFORE.  Complainants  pray  that  the 
Court  enjoin  the  enforcement  of  the  Act  and 
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regulations  and  CompUlnanU  mova  tba 
Court  for  Judgment  declaring  tliat  the  Act 
and  regulation*  are  unconatltutlonal  and 
that  Complainant!  might  have  »uch  further 
relief  aa  may  be  proper. 

A.  M.  RatllS.  Jr..  t/a  Dillaton  Coal  Com- 
pany No.  1.  a.  3.  4.  S.  and  S  et  ala. 

By    jAMXa    W.    McOLOTHUIf, 

Of  Counsel. 

[In  the  VS.  District  Court  for  the  Western 

District  of  Virginia,  at  Abingdon] 

Cnm.  Action  No.  70-C-50-A 

A.  M.  Ratllff.  Jr..  t/a  DUston  Coal  Company 
Mo.  1,  No.  X  No.  3.  No.  4.  No.  5  *  No  a;  A.  M. 
RatUir.  Jr..  t/a  Anchor  Coal  Company  No.  14 
and  No.  16:  A.  M.  RatlUT,  Jr..  t  a  Anchor  Red 
Aah  Coal  Company  No.  1:  A.  M.  Ratllff.  Jr.. 
t  a  Derwenthater  Coal  Company  No.  4  &  No.  6 
•i  al..  PlalnUlfa  versus  Walter  J.  Hlckel.  Sec- 
i«tary  of  the  Interior.  Robert  H.  Pinch.  Sec- 
retary  at  Health.  BducaUon.  and  Welfare: 
and  Joaeph  Maellsky.  Director.  U.S.  Bureau 
of  Mines.  Norton.  Va..  Defendants. 

This  <Uy  came  the  parties  to  this  action 
by  their  attorneys  upon  the  complaint  of  the 
plalnttfls  as  amended  seeking  to  enjoin  the 
enforcement  of  the  Federal  Coal  Ulne  Health 
and  Safety  Act  o*  19e».  PL  91-173.  and  pray- 
ing for  a  declaratory  Judgment,  a  temporary 
restralnmg  order,  and  interlocutory  and  per- 
manent Injunctions  In  connection  with  the 
enforoement  of  the  complaint  The  United 
States  had  received  one  day's  notice  of  this 
hearing  and  was  represented  by  the  United 
States  Attorney  for  the  Weeiem  DUtrlct  of 
Virginia. 

And  the  court  considered  the  complaint, 
and  the  exhlMU  flied  with  the  complaint, 
and  heard  the  testimony  of  a  witness  or  ten  us 
and  argument  of  counsel. 

And  ^>eing  of  optiMoii  th*t  a  part  of  the 
prayer  of  the  compioint  i*  veil  talcen  amd 
ought  to  be  grmnted,  but  thMt  m  part  of  th* 
prayer  of  eoinpla«it  is  not  tcelt  taken  mud 
ought  not  to  be  granted,  the  court  find*  m* 
d  fact  thmt  irreparable  damage  will  result  to 
the  pUtntiffs.  to  the  coal  minert  vho  work 
in  the  mine*,  and  to  the  public,  if  «  tempo- 
my  reatrainiMg  order  ia  not  ittued  <n  tAi* 
action:  it  appearing  that  the  mine  operator* 
will  suffer  a  vast  loss  of  income  and  the  coal 
miners  will  suffer  a  vast  loss  of  Income,  which 
can  only  be  measured  in  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands or  millions  of  dollars:  that  mines 
which  are  closed  for  any  considerable  period 
of  time  cannot  economically  be  reopened  be- 
cause of  the  collection  of  water,  the  deterl- 
oratton  of  the  mining  equipment  and  the 
pbyaleal  deterioration  of  the  mine  ItseU  due 
to  the  lack  of  pumping  and  dally  malnte- 
Baaoe  during  eloaed  periods;  that  the  mlna 
oparatcn  wlU  lose  their  employees;  that  the 
eHaployeaa  of  the  mine  operators  will  be 
foceed  to  seek  other  employment;  that  the 
mlna  operators  will  lose  thdr  market:  and 
that  the  customers  of  the  mine  opera  ton 
wUl  lose  their  supply  at  coal  which  they  are 
entitled  to  rely  on  at  contract  prices: 

It  Is  accordingly  adjudged  and  ordered 
as  follows: 

I 

That  part  of  the  prayer  of  the  petition 
which  seeks  a  restraining  order  to  prevent 
the  enforoement  of  Public  Law  91-173  In  lu 
entirety  shall  be,  and  the  same  hereby  Is, 
dented. 

n 
The  defendants  are  restrained  from  en- 
forcing mandatory  safety  standards  for  un- 
derground coal  mines  as  set  out  tn  the 
Federal  Register  of  March  2i.  1970.  beginning 
on  Page  5S21.  tt  being  the  opinion  of  the 
court  that  such  safety  standards  were  not 
promulgated  in  accordance  with  Title  I  of 
Public  Lmm  91-173. 

m 
The  defendants  are  restrained  from  en- 
forcing only  that  part  of  Title  n  of  said 
Public  Law  which  requires  an  application  for 
non-compliance  with  dust  standards  to  be 
filed  on  or  before  AprU  30.  1970,  It  being  the 


opinion  of  the  court  that  such  provision  Is 
arbitrary  at  least,  and  la  Impossible  of  com- 
pliance. 

rv 

When  Imminent  danger  Is  not  involved,  the 
defendants  are  restrained  from  enforcing 
Title  III  of  said  Public  Law  in  any  manner 
other  than  tn  accordance  with  Section  104 
(h)(1)  of  said  Public  Law,  only  when  de- 
faiidants  charge  vlolatiotu  which  may  be 
corrected  by  the  use  of  equipment  which  Is 
not  available  for  purchase,  the  court  being 
of  opinion  that  equipment  which  Is  not 
available  (or  purchase  cannot  effectively  be 
used  to  abate  a  condition  through  the  use  of 
ezlstlug  technology.  However,  this  subpara- 
graph of  this  order  shall  in  no  way  prevent 
the  defendaiits  from  seeking  any  remedy  pro- 
vided under  said  Public  Law  by  way  of  One, 
penalty,  or  otherwise.  Including  closure  of 
mines,  in  the  event.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
defendants,  the  condition  complained  of  is 
causing  or  resulting  in  inuninent  danger. 

Nothing  in  this  order  shall  restrain  the 
defendant*  from  enforcing  by  any  legal 
means  the  correction  of  any  condition  which 
results  in  inuninent  danger  to  people  work- 
ing in  the  mines 

V 

This  ia  a  temporary  reetralnlng  order  and 
U  in  effect  to  prevent  Irreparable  damage  only 
until  the  hearing  and  deternUnation  by  the 
full  court. 

This  order  restraining  only  the  mandatory 
safety  standards  of  the  Secretary  as  above 
referred  to.  Titles  II  and  ni  of  the  Act,  the 
interim  health  and  safety  standards,  remain 
in  full  force  and  effect,  except  the  April  30, 
1970.  deadline  referred  to  above,  and  this 
order  Is  entered  consistent  with  and  not 
contrary  to  Section  SIS  of  Public  Law  91-173. 
▼n 
Plaintiffs  are  allowed  to  file  their  amended 
complaint. 

Tin 
Both  plaintiffs  and  defendants  objected  to 
all  adverse  rulings  of  the  court. 
n 
The  Attorney  for  the  United  States  having 
moved  the  court  for  a  stay  of  the  temporary 
restraining   order   pending    appeal    thereon, 
and,  upon  consideration  thereof,  said  motion 
Is  overruled  and  denied.   (Underlining  sup- 
plied.) 

Enter  thU  33rd  day  of  AprU,  1970.  at  3:00 
p.m. 

H.  ■.  Wnmtn.  Jr.. 
VS.  District  Judge. 
A  true  eai>y,  teste: 

VnMuna  M.  Areas.  Clark. 
By:  MaaT  Lou  Ssoth, 

DaputJi  Clerk. 

U.8.  DBPSKTiRirr  or  rax  Iirmuo*. 
Omci  or  THs  SBcaKTsaT, 

Wa«Aln^on,  DC.  ApHl  29, 1970. 
Hon.  KxM  HccHLxa. 
House  of  Representativet, 
Washinifton.  D.C. 

Dbab  Ma.  Hbchuhi:  This  ia  to  advise  you 
that  the  attached  court  order  dated  April  33, 
1970,  enjoins  us  from  enforcing  the  regula- 
tions under  the  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety 
Act  of  ig«9. 

We  are  advised  thst  Counsel  for  the  Plain- 
tiffs Intend  to  ask  the   court  to  clarify   Its 
order.  A  copy  of  this  proposed  order  of  clarifi- 
cation la  also  attached. 
We  will  keep  you  informed. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Pan  J.  Roaastx, 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

(In  the  US.  District  Court  for  the  Western 

District  of  Virginia,  at  Abingdon) 

Civn.  AcnoM  No.  70-C-80-A 

A.  M.  Ratllff,  Jr.,  t/a  Dllston  Coal  Company 

No.  1,  No.  3,  No.  3,  No.  4,  No.  6  ft  No.  0,  et  al.. 

Plaintiffs,  versus  WalUr  J.  Hlckel.  Secretary 

of  the  Interior,  et  aL.  DefendanU. 


This  day  came  the  parties  to  this  action 
by  their  attorneys  upon  plaintiffs'  Motion  to 
Clarify  Order,  and  the  defendants  having 
objected  to  said  Motion  for  the  reasons  pre- 
viously asserted.  It  Is  hereby 

ORDERED  that  the  Order  of  this  Court 
entered  on  AprU  23,  1970,  be  and  the  same 
hereby  is  amended  In  paragraph  n  thereof 
by  adding  to  said  paragraph  II  the  following : 

"Defendants  are  further  specifically  re- 
strained from  enforcing  Chapter  III,  Part  301, 
Subpart  F,  i  301  .SO,  as  set  out  In  the  Federal 
Register  of  March  28,  1970,  beginning  on 
page  5257,  Insofar  as  It  permits  the  Bure>au 
of  Mines  to  assess  penalties  and  accept  pay- 
ments In  accordsince  with  the  schedule  pub- 
lished therein  In  lieu  of  bearing  as  provided 
In  Subpart  O  of  said  Chapter.  Part  3(X)  and 
Part  301  of  Chapter  III  In  all  other  respects 
renukln  in  full  force  and  effect." 

It  Is  further  ordered  that  the  Order  of  this 
Court  entered  on  April  23,  1970.  be  further 
amended  In  paragraph  IV  by  omitting  the 
word  "only"  of  line  4  of  said  paragraph  and 
by  adding  as  the  second  sentence  of  para- 
graph IV  the  following: 

"The  defendants  are  further  restrained 
from  enforcing  Title  HI  of  said  Public  Law 
In  any  manner  other  than  In  accordance 
with  Section  104(h)(1)  of  said  Public  Law, 
when  defendants  charge  violations  which 
may  not  be  corrected  because  of  the  unavail- 
ability of  certified,  registered  or  qualified 
personnel  or  required  materials". 

Enter  th's day  of  April,  1970,  at . 

H.  K.  WmKNEE,  Jr.. 

V.S.  District  Judge. 


W.  D.  Walkzb,  • 

Bureau  of  Mines, 

Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

W.  R.  PaaK, 

Bureau  of  Mines. 

Mt.  Hope.  W.  Va. 

J.   S.   MSI.IBWCT, 

Bureau  of  Mines. 
Norton,  Va.  f 

H.  A.  ScRBXCxifcosr, 
Bureau  of  Mines, 
Vincennes.  Ind. 

A.  C.  MOSCHTTTX. 

Bureau  of  Mines, 
Denver,  Colo.: 

On  April  33, 1970,  a  Federal  judge  In  Abing- 
don. Virginia.  Issued  a  temporary  injunc- 
tion against  Secretary  Hlckel  and  Secretary 
Finch  of  HEW  affecting  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
Enforcement  Activities  under  the  Coal  Mine 
Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969.  Essentially 
the  court  held  that  the  safety  standards  as 
they  appear  In  the  Federal  Register  for  March 
38,  1970.  that  ia  part  76  of  title  30.  Code  of 
Federal  Regulations,  are  invalid  and  unen- 
forceable. 

However,  the  court  held  that  the  safety 
standards  sat  forth  in  title  3  of  the  act  may 
be  enforced  to  the  extent  that  the  operators 
are  able  to  comply  within  the  bound*  of  ex- 
latlng  technology  and  available  equipment. 
The  court  also  held  that  the  safety  stand- 
ards ol  title  3  of  the  act  may  be  enforced 
except  that  portion  requiring  applications 
for  permit*  of  noncompliance  to  be  filed  on 
or  before  April  30,  1970. 

Therefore,  commencing  on  Monday,  AprU 
37.  1970.  you  wUl  proceed  In  accordance 
with  the  f oUowlng  instructions : 

1.  You  wUl  Inspect  all  coal  mines  only  as 
against  the  safety  standards  under  title  3 
of  the  act  and  you  wUl  Issue  notices  and 
orders  and  notices  of  penalty  as  before  under 
sections  104  (A).  (B)  and  (C)  of  the  act. 
Tou  wiU  not  cite  the  provisions  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register. 

3.  With  regard  to  conditions  that  cannot 
be  abated  because  of  the  lack  of  technology 
or  because  equipment  is  not  avaUable,  you 
wlU  Inform  the  operator  in  writing  of  the 
condition,  but  you  wUl  not  Issue  any  notice 
or  penalty.  "Equipment  which  Is  not  avail- 
able"  means   equipment   which   could   not 
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bav*  been  acquired  and  put  in  UM  Prtor  to 
the  inspection  by  an  operator  acting  wltH 
reasonable  dispatch. 

3.  Too  are  to  oontlnu*  to  strictly  aiuaroe 
aU  aectlons  of  the  act  oonceming  tta*  vlst- 
ence  of  an  imminent  danger. 

JAIUS  WssrtiHLS, 
Assistant  Director. 


VA.  Vrnfuentrnm  o»  the  XimaxoK. 
Omcx  or  TBS  SccaRskT, 

Wa^ingiton.  D.O.,  AprU  3. 1970. 
Hon.  Knr  HacBLn,  I 

House  of  RepresentativcM. 

Dsaa  Ma.  Hxchlxb:  This  Is  In  reply  to  your 
letter  of  March  6  In  which  you  express  doubt 
and  concern  regarding  both  the  desire  and 
the  competence  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  and 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  with  respec* 
to  the  adminlstraUon  of  the  new  Federal  Ooal 
Mlna  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969. 

It  Is  true  that  we  did  not  publish  |»roo0- 
dures  for  sampling  reaplrable  coal  duet  in 
the  Federal  Register  within  60  days  after  en- 
actment of  the  Act  as  provided  in  Section 
303(a),  but  we  have  pubUshed  the  addi- 
tional material  required  to  be  published 
within  90  days  after  the  enactment  of  tbe 
Act.  We  WlU  publish  the  dust  sampling  pro- 
cedures within  a  few  daya. 

Your  criticism  of  the  people  in  the  Bureau 
of  Mlna*  is  most  unwarranted.  The  expertise 
of  our  mining  engineers  and  other  health  and 
safety  specialists  in  the  Bureau  of  Mines  la 
unquestionable,  and  they  have  worked  Ut- 
eraUy  to  the  point  of  exhauatlon  in  their 
efforts  to  meet  the  very  exacting  timetables 
prescribed  by  the  Congress  in  the  Act.  Insofar 
as  their  dealre  and  determination  to  achieve 
the  needed  improvements  in  mine  health  and 
safety  Is  concerned,  it  would  seem  to  us  that 
your  criticism  la.  at  least,  premature.  We 
would  hope  to  be  adjudged  in  this  regard  on 
the  basis  of  demonstrated  performance  after 
we  have  had  an  opportunity  to  implement 
the  provisions  ol  the  new  Act. 

As  you  have  stated  In  your  letter,  the  new 
Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  U 
the  most  comprehensive  worker's  health  and 
safety  Act  of  this  Nation.  It  U  also  revolu- 
tionary in  some  important  respects,  requiring 
actions  to  be  taken  that  have  never  been 
attempted  before.  We  cite,  as  an  exan^le.  the 
massive  effort  to  eliminate  pneumoooaiosla 
as  a  dlsabUng  coal  miner's  disease.  Further, 
the  diversity  of  the  ooal  mines  and  their  op- 
erations are  such  as  to  require  a  very  careful 
application  of  the  various  health  and  safety 
standards  to  provide  protection  for  the  mine 
workers  where  It  Is  needed  while  encouraging 
the  development  ot  new  and  Improved  mining 
technology. 

We  are  In  oompleie  agreement  with  the  In- 
tent  so  clearly  expreisert  by  the  Ooogreas  that 
the  new  Act  must  be  Implemented  aa  soon  as 
possible.  We  do  not  believe,  however,  that  it 
would  be  In  anyone's  best  interest  for  tu  to 
place  expediency  ahead  of  thoughtful  con- 
sideration in  the  administration  of  this  Im- 
portant law. 

We  are  at  a  loss  to  undantand  the  deep 
concern  you  express  over  personnel  in  the 
Bureau.  Hie  entire  Health  and  Safety  or- 
ganlaation  Is  Intact  with  minor  exceptions. 
Mr.  Haary  P.  Wheeler.  Jr.,  who  was  recom- 
mended by  John  OliMiry  to  the  position  of 
AssoclaU  Director— Health  and  Safety.  Bu- 
reau of  Mines,  has  been  formaUy  appointed 
to  the  poaltion.  Mr.  Henry  Doyle  has  been 
offered  a  choice  of  poaltlons  In  a  new  oiganl- 
aatloaal  setup  which  we  plan  to  put  Into 
effect  shortly,  but  has  so  far  declined  the  op- 
portunltlas.  Mr.  Carl  Rampacek's  detail  ■■ 
the  Acting  Assistant  Dlreetor  for  Iftnwnli 
Research  has  been  terminated.  Be  has  re- 
turned to  his  permanent  assignment  and  is 
under  conslderaUon  f  or  a  k*y  poaltlai  tn  tb* 
new  crganlBatlon.  Bart  T.  Bay«a.  as  Deputy 
Director  under  John  OXetfy.  f  oDowed  the 
hmltH.  and  safety  aettvltlsa  of  the  Bureau 
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elcMly,  and.  slnoe  be  himself  has  suffered 
from  silicosis  when  he  worked  In  the  mines. 
can  naturally  be  expected  to  favor  strict 
appUcatton  of  the  law  In  his  present  ci^adty. 
Ha  Is  being  assisted  by  Hairy  Perry,  of  my 
staff,  who  worked  closely  with  John  OTeary 
during  Congressional  consideration  of  the 
law,  and  has  now  been  detailed  as  Acting 
Deputy  Director  of  the  Bureau. 

The  only  material  that  Mr.  O'Leary  recom- 
mended to  me,  upon  leaving,  in  a  form  that 
might  be  published  In  the  Federal  Register 
was  concerned  with  dust  sampling  and  health 
standsu-ds.  He  also  transmitted  to  me  some 
drafts  that  were  indicative  of  the  then  cur- 
rent stage  of  development  within  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  of  some  additional  material  on  ven- 
tilation; roof  support;  certified,  registered, 
and  quaUfled  peraots;  comb»istlble  materials 
and  rock  dusting:  electrical  equipment; 
trailing  cables;  fire  protection;  blasting  and 
explosives;  and  miscellaneous. 

We  have  subsequently  continued  our  con- 
sideration of  all  of  tbU  material  as  planned 
before  Mr.  O'Leary  left,  and  we  have  had 
published  aU  of  the  safety  standards  in  the 
Federal  Register.  We  wlU  make  the  material 
that  you  have  requested  avaUable  to  you 
now.  and  we  vrlU  be  glad  to  discuss  both  the 
Federal  T^f■f^•^**T  material  and  that  which  Mr. 
O'Leary  reeonunended  to  me. 

Because  your  February  30  letter  raised  a 
legal  question  as  regards  rulemaking,  it  has 
been  referred  to  the  Office  of  the  SoUdtor. 
We  ahaU  give  you  a  substantive  reply  in  a 
few  days. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Waltss  J.  Hick  XT., 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

FKBXT7AKT  20,  1970. 
Hon.  WsLTBt  J.  HiCKXL. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
Department  of  the  Interior, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dkab  SBcaKTsaT  Hickb.:  I  am  concerned 
with  the  Interior  Department's  new  final 
regulation  published  In  the  Federal  Register 
on  February  18.  1»70,  (36  FJl.  3122)  regard- 
ing appUcatlons  for  extension  of  time  under 
section  303  (r)  of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine 
Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1909  (83  Stat.  742). 

Why  was  not  the  new  regulation  published 
as  proposed  rule-making  under  the  first  sen- 
tence of  section  301  (d)  of  the  Act,  since  there 
appears  to  be  sufficient  time  to  do  so  before 
TlUe  in  of  the  Act  becomee  operative? 

A  review  of  the  definition  set  forth  In  the 
regulation  of  a  "mechanized  mining  section" 
Indicates  that  it  Is  at  variance  with  the  defi- 
nition ol  that  term  tn  the  Senate  Report  on 
the  legislation  (see  8.  Rept.  No.  »1-411,  p. 
63)  and  the  sectlon-by-sectlon  analysis  of 
the  Act  set  forth  In  the  Congreasional  Rec- 
ord on  final  passage  of  the  Act  In  the  Senate 
(see  OoKOKsasioirsi.  Baooan,  vol.  116,  pi.  99,  p. 
39990) .  I  would  appreeUte  your  advising  me 
why  there  Is  such  a  variance.  I  also  would  Uke 
to  know  what  is  excluded  from  the  term 
"production  equlpmenf*  by  referring  to  a 
"oonventtooal"  or  "comtlniious  mining  sec- 
tion." 

The  last  paragraph  of  the  regulation  pro- 
vides that  the  Bureau  of  Mines'  district  man- 
ager "wUl  advise  the  (iterator  of  the  condi- 
tions which  must  t>e  met  during  tiM  i>erlod 
of  extenstOQ".  tnit  thwe  Is  no  reference  made 
anywhere  In  the  regulation  to  the  rights  of 
the  miner  In  the  affected  mine. 

Tlie  seoond  sentence  of  section  301(d)  of 
thaAotprovldss: 

"Before  grmiUing  any  exception  to  a  mcM- 
datory  mfatf  aUndmrd  at  autHoriMtd  by  thU 
title,  the  *'«w«g-  of  tiM  Secretary  of  liU  au- 
ttaorlMd  represantstlv  shaU  be  made  pubUo 
and  shall  be  available  to  ttie  representative 
of  the  miners  at  tlM  affected  ooal  mln*." 
(Itallo  supplied) 

llils  pcorlalon  Is  dsslgnsrt  to  protect  the 
miners  at  a  mine  from  tlM  granting  Indis- 
criminately ot  aaoeptiona  from  tlM  manda- 


tory safety  standards  of  lltle  ni  of  tlia  Act. 
It  also  makes  public  such  exceptions  and 
avoids  the  often  criticized  procedure  of  carry- 
ing out  a  safety  program  wttluiut  acttre  par- 
tldpatton  by  those  moat  Interested,  namely 
the  miner.  The  statement^tJ^^^he  Managers 
of  the  House  on  the  IHU  ypValn^  this  provi- 
sloa  as  foUows  (H.  Conf.  Rt^rKo.  91-761,  p. 

"3.  The  Senate  blU  prortded  that,  where 
an  exception  to  a  standard  is  authorized,  it 
can  only  be  made  when  the  criteria  for  the 
exception  as  set  forth  in  the  standard  U 
met  and  upon  a  finding  that  granting  the 
exception  would  not  poee  a  danger  to  the 
safety  of  miners.  There  was  no  comparable 
House  provision.  The  conference  agreement 
adopted  the  approach  of  Including  this  re- 
quirement in  the  appropriate  provision  of  the 
titie  which  permits  exceptions  rather  than 
TTHLking  it  a  general  requirement,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  requiring  that.  In  granting  any 
exception  to  a  standard,  the  Secretary  or  his 
Inspector  must  publish  the  reasons  therefor 
and  make  them  available  to  the  miners  at 
the  mine  before  the  exception  is  effective.  If 
the  miners  beUeve  that  the  granting  of  any 
exception  wUl  Htt«i«t«>.  safety,  their  redrees 
Is  to  utilize  the  provialans  of  section  SOl  (c) ." 

A  rimiinr  statement  Is  In  the  Senate's  seo- 
tton-by-sectton  analyalB  (see  Cong.  Bee, 
supra,  p.  39080). 

I  would  ^predate  your  promptly  advis- 
ing me  (a)  why  there  Is  no  reference  to  sec- 
tion 301(d)  of  tlie  Act  in  the  new  rcgul*- 
ttons.  and  (b)  what  steps  you  have  taken  to 
Implement  section  301  (d)  in  connection  witlx 
exoepUons  such  as  the  one  in  this  new  regu- 
lation. 

As  you  know,  I  am  very  much  interested 
In  insuring  that  this  new  Act  wlU  be  imple- 
mented and  administered  vigorously  and  in 
a  manner  tliat  will  afford  the  greatest  healtli 
and  safety  protection  to  the  miner  as  Is  pos- 
slUe. 

Sincerely. 

KxM  Haci 


Makcr  S,  1970. 
Hon.  Walt^  J.  RiCKK., 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Department  of  the 
Interior,  Vfaihington,  D.C. 

DBAS  SBcanAXT  Hickb.:  Sixty-five  daym 
ago  the  landmark  Federal  Coal  Mine  Healtli 
and  Safety  Act  of  1068  waa  signed  Into  law 
by  President  Nlzon  after  the  Congress  worked 
nearly  ten  months  to  draft  ths  most  ocm- 
prehimslTe  worker's  health  and  safety  Act  of 
t>»i«  nattcn.  What  has  happened  since  then? 
Hardly  anything  for  the  good  of  the  coal 
miner. 

In  less  than  one  month,  the  Act  will  Ite 
in  effect.  Yet  your  department  and  ths 
Hff»i»>»,  Education  and  Welfare  DejMxtment 
have  failed  to  meet  any  of  the  f oUowlng  time 
schedules  Usted  In  the  Act: 

1.  Section  lOl(j)— AH  interpnUtlans.  rsg- 
ulattoos,  and  Instructions  tn  effect  on  en- 
actment mxixt  be  pnbllslied,  according  to 
the  House  Conference  Report  "as  soon  as 
passible  after  enactment  for  Infonnatloii 
purposes  and  to  coosolldate  ttiem  tn  ens 
place.  Tlie  managers  view  this  requirement 
as  a  very  Tn«"«»"«i  task  for  the  Departmoit 
to  undertake  and  one  that  is  quite  important 
to  both  the  operators  and  the  miners." 

2.  Soetton  903(a) — Prescribe  methods,  lo- 
cations, intervals,  and  manner  of  sampling 
resplratds  dust  wttHln  60  days  after  enact- 
ment. 

8,  Section  a07(d)— Prescribe  procedures 
«T>ji  safeguards  for  T^^^-g  repairs  on  hlgli* 
voltage  lines  within  three  months  after  en- 
actment. 

In  ftdil't^""  to  falling  to  meet  tbsse  time 
schedules,  a  number  of  key  positkins  In  the 
Bureau  of  innrr  tiave  long  gone  unflllad 
».y\A  remain  iinfiy'T*  exc^t  In  an  acting  ca- 
pacity, even  today— Just  27  days  bafcre  tb* 
Act  beocmss  effsoUM.  Sams  at  tbess  ars: 

1.  AssoclaU  Dlrectar  af  Baaltb  and  SaXe^— 
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Mr.  Henry  Wtae«Ier  U  Oiling  this  position  In 
•n  kcUng  capacity.  The  position  has  be«n 
Tscant  for  over  a  year. 

a.  AaalsUnt  Director  (or  Mineral  Industries 
Health — Mr.  Henry  Doyle  is  filling  tbla  po- 
sition In  an  acting  capacity,  but  I  understand 
that  he  has  submitted  his  resignation  be- 
cause your  Department  has  not  appointed 
him  pemtanently  to  the  position  (or  over  one 
year. 

3.  Assistant  Director  Minerals  Research — 
Mr.  Carl  Rampacek  Is  filling  this  position  In 
an  acting  capacity. 

Now,  over  the  last  weekend  the  President 
abruptly  and  unceremoniously  accepted  the 
pro  forma  resignation  of  Mr.  John  P.  OXeary 
effective  on  Sunday.  March  1.  1970— one 
nx>nth  before  the  Act  becomes  effective,  leav- 
ing the  Bureau  to  be  run,  again  In  acting 
capacity,  by  Dr.  Earl  T.  Hayes  who  has  little 
or  no  experience  or  understanding  of  this 
new  Act.  Mr.  OXeary  Is  a  dedicated  public 
servant  who  realized  at  the  tlnxe  of  the  trag- 
edy In  Parmlngton,  West  Virginia  on  Novem- 
tMT  ao.  1968.  that,  while  coal  mining  U  a 
hacardous  occupation.  It  can  be  made  many 
times  safer  and  healthier.  His  efforts  In  seek- 
ing workable,  but  stroi>g.  health  and  safety 
Isglslatlon  wUl.  m  future  years,  be  remem- 
bered by  coal  miners.  Although  I  have  not 
•Iways  agreed  with  him,  I  believe  his  per- 
formance overall  for  the  coal  miner  was  com- 
Bxndable. 

la  accepting  Mr.  OXeary °s  resignation,  your 
XMpartment  has  rid  itself  of  the  only  person 
with  any  real  understanding  or  knowledge 
Of  this  new  Act.  It  will  take  time  for  new 
people,  when  finally  appointed  to  these  posi- 
tions, to  have  even  a  modicum  of  this  knowl- 
•dge  and  understanding.  This  delay  In  leader- 
ship will  Inure  to  the  benefit  of  those  oper- 
Mors  who  continue,  and  there  are  still  many, 
to  oppose  the  leglsUtlon  and  resist  Ita  en- 
foroement  and  to  the  detriment  of  the  coal 
miners.  It  will  be  used  as  an  excuse  for 
laokartalslcsl  enforcement — an  excuse  that 
the  Congress.  I  am  sure,  will  not  tolerate. 

Mr.  Secretary,  the  Department's  record 
llnoe  March  19«8.  when  President  NUon  sent 

•  propcMd  bill  to  Congress  in  this  area  has 
bean  equivocal.  Inept,  and  unresponsive,  and 
It  has  generally  exhibited,  by  Its  inaction,  an 
unconcerned  attitude  for  the  coal  miner. 
Bven  its  rhetoric  has  been  lees  than  satlsfy- 
IDC  to  tlie  coal  miner.  Now  the  fate  of  the 
eoal  miner  Is  left  by  the  Department  to  the 
mercies  of  a  leaderless  Bureau  of  Mines  that 
has  long  history  of  floundering  before  the 
Vtemlngton  disaster.  WhUe  I  generally  be« 
Uere  that  no  one  is  Indispensable,  I  am  oon- 
Tlaced  that  the  demise  of  Mr.  OXsary  at 
this  very  crucial  time  Is  one  iwtan^^  where 
the  falseness  of  this  belief  Is  unmistakably 
demonstrated. 

I  un<l«rstand  that,  prior  to  his  leaving  of- 
floa  on  March  1.  Mr.  OXeary  had  approved  a 
number  of  proposed  health  and  safety  regu- 
lations for  publication  in  the  Federal  Begla- 
tar.  Including  one  on  dust  fimptlTig  I  would 
appreeUto  promptly  recetvlng  a  copy  of  these 
proposed  regulaUons.  I  would  also  appreciate 

•  prompt  response  to  my  letter  of  February 
SO.  19T0,  regarding  regulaUozts  published  la 
the  Federal  Register  under  Section  308(r)  of 
the  Act. 

Sincerely. 

Kor  Haciaa. 

U.S.  DBPsamxMT  or  tbx  iMTBUoa. 
BmsAu  ow  Mnns, 

Wa^itmgtan^  DC.  April  t,  1970. 
BM    Fersoanel    Management    BuUstla    Mo. 

70-78. 
Subject:  Designation  of  acting  ofllclals;  Dep- 
uty Direetocs.    Assistant   Dlrectofs   and 
DIvlaloa  Chiefs. 
A  reorgaalaatlon  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
WM  annownced  today.  Until  farther  notice 
the  foUovlag  ofllclals  wlU  ser?e  in  an  acting 
eivarelty  oeept  as  noted.  The  acting  deelg- 
aatlOB  win  be  naaeoaasary  for  those  named 
la  the  pontlona  noted  by  an  asterisk. 


•Assistant  Director — ^Planning,  Paul  Zln- 
ner. 

'Assistant  Director — Administration,  O  A. 
Melville. 

•AasUtant  to  the  Director.  Stanley  WeU. 

*Chief.  Office  of  Mineral  Information, 
R.  O.  Swenarton. 

Special  Assistant  for  International  ActlTl- 
tles,  Lotfollah  Nahai. 

Chief  Scientist.  Earl  T   Hayee. 

Deputy  Director— Health  and  Safety.  H.  P. 
Wheeler. 

■Chief.  Office  of  Accident  Analysis.  F.  T. 
Moyer. 

Chief.  Office  of  Operations  Research,  K.  R. 
Moore. 

'Chief.  Technical  Support  Center,  D.  S. 
Kingery. 

Assistant  Director — Education  and  Train- 
ing, H.  P.  Wheeler. 

'Assistant  Director — Metal  and  Nonmetals, 
S.  M.  Jarrett. 

Chief.  Health  DlvUton.  H.  N.  Doyle. 

Chief,  Safety  Division.  R.  O.  Scott. 

'AssUtant  Director — Coal  Mine  Safety, 
James  Westfield. 

Chief,  Health  Division.  D.  B.  Schllck. 

Chief.   Safety   Division,   Harry   Weaver. 

Deputy  Director — Mineral  Resources  and 
Environmental  Development.  Earl  T.  Hayes. 

Chief,  Process  Evaluation  Oroup,  Sidney 
Katell. 

AssUtant  Director — Mineral  Supply,  F.  D. 
Lamb. 

Chief.  Office  of  Economic  Analysis.  Alvln 
Kaufman. 

•Chief,   Division  of  Statistics,  Abe  Roth- 


Chlef,  Division  of  FoesU  FueU,  T.  R.  Scol- 
lon. 

Chief,   Division   of   Ferrous   Metals,   J.   R. 
Rowland. 

Chief,  Division  of  Nonferrous  Metals,  R.  A. 
Hetndl. 

Chief.    Division   of   NonmetaUlc    Minerals, 
O.  W.  Josephson. 

Chief,  Division  of  Field  Operations,  C.  W. 
MerrUl. 

Assistant  Director — Mining,  T.  B.  Howard. 

Chief,  Division  of  Environment,  J.  A.  Oor- 
gan. 

Chief,  Division  of  Mining  Systems,  J.   E. 
Hia 

Chief,  Division  of  Health  and  Safety  Re- 
search. E.  R.  Rodrlguea. 

Assistant  Director — Metallurgy,  Carl  Ram- 
pacek. 

Chief,  Division  of  Solid  Wastes,  L.  R.  Fur- 
long. 

Chief,  Dlvlstwi  of  MetaUurgy.  R.  B.  Wells. 

Assistant  Director — Energy.  W.  L.  Crentz. 

Chief.  Division  of  Coal,  O.  A.  Mills. 

Chief.  Division  of  Petroleum  and  Natural 
Gas,  J.  W.  Watklns. 

Chief.  Division  of  Helium,  H.  J.  Upper. 

Chief.  DlvUlon  of  Shale  OU,  J.  B.  PhlUlpe. 
Easi.  T.  KATtm, 
Deput)  Director. 
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Final  Deaoumx  I 

•AST    Waxtkbs 

SrANBAaoa 

A  deadline  of  June  30.  1970  has  been  set  for 
completed  applications  for  permits  of  non- 
compliance with  the  coal  dust  standards  of 
the  new  Federal  Coal  BUne  Health  and  Safety 
Act,  the  Interim  Compliance  Panel  an- 
nounced today. 

All  mine  operators  seeking  permits  must 
submit  the  first  part  of  their  application  by 
May  1,  1970,  the  Panel  reminded  operators. 
The  applications  must  be  completed  by  June 
30,  the  effective  date  of  the  dust  standards. 
This  clarification  of  the  permit  application 
procedure  appears  In  the  Federal  Register  of 
AprUai.1970. 

By  May  1,  operators  seeking  permits  must 
have  suboiltted  at  least  Interim  Compliance 
Panel  Form  No.  1,  which  identlfiee  the  opera- 
tor, his  mine,  and  tbe  mine  sections  for  which 
be  wants  permits.  By  May  1  they  should  also 
submit  as  much  as  possible  for  tbe  informa- 


tion required  In  ICP  Form  No.  1  (a) .  The  re- 
maining information  required  In  Form  1  (a) 
must  be  submitted  by  June  30. 

Copies  of  both  forms  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Panel  and  all  coal  mine  health  and  safety 
District  Offices  of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines. 

The  Panel  noted  that  completed  applica- 
tions would  be  processed  In  the  order  In 
which  they  are  received,  and  that  a  rush  of 
last-minute  applications  could  delay  the  is- 
suance of  some  permits.  The  Panel  urged, 
therefore,  that  by  May  1  appllcanU  submit  as 
much  of  the  Information  required  as  possi- 
ble. When  the  remainder  of  the  Information 
Is  submitted,  it  must  be  certified  by  both 
the  applicant,  and  the  engineer  who  gathered 
the  data. 

This  data  Includes  the  results  of  dust  con- 
centration measurements  obtained  during  a 
five-day  sampling  cycle,  and  some  ofterators 
have  asked  about  the  procedure  to  follow 
when  a  single  measurement  appears  a  great 
deal  higher  or  lower  than  the  others.  In  such 
Instances,  the  Panel  says,  simply  report  the 
divergent  measurement  with  the  others,  and 
explain  the  circumstances  under  which  it 
was  made. 

The  clarifications  of  the  application  proce- 
dure, as  printed  In  the  May  31,  1970  Federal 
Register,  are  as  follows: 

Section  501.4(d)  Is  revised  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

501.4(d)  Where  an  applicant  is  unable  to 
comply  with  aU  of  the  requlremenU  set  forth 
in  Section  501.4(c)(4)  and  Section  501.4(c) 
(10)  on  or  before  May  1,  1970  with  respect  to 
any  working  place  for  which  a  permit  for 
noncompliance  has  been  requested,  he  shall 
specifically  state  the  reasons  for  his  failure 
to  comply  and  Indicate  the  date  on  which 
he  expects  to  meet  such  requirements  and 
complete  his  application. 

SecUon  601.6(b)  Is  revised  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

50i.5(b)  No  initial  permit  will  be  Issued  for 
working  places  in  a  worldng  section,  (1)  that 
Is  not  In  existence  on  June  30.  1970,  and  (3) 
for  which  a  completed  application  has  not 
been  filed  on  or  before  June  30, 1970. 

(Statement  of  Rep.  Kxif  HxcHLn  (D-W.  Va.) 
to  House  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  September  9,  1969] 

"Non-Oasst"  Minks — ^Thxik  GaiM  Recobd  or 

iNJtTBIXS 

This  committee  deserves  the  support  and 
commendation  of  all  Americans  for  Its  deter- 
mined efforts  to  enact  strong  and  effective 
coal  mine  health  and  safety  legislation.  As 
In  the  past,  powerful  forces  of  opposition  are 
attempting  to  weaken,  water  down,  and  drive 
loopholes  Into  this  legislation.  The  commit- 
tee U  fully  aware  of  the  strange  alliances 
which  have  developed  among  those  who  for 
various  reasons  stand  to  profit,  at  the  expense 
of  men's  lives.  If  the  pending  legislation  re- 
mains weak  and  toothlees. 

It  Is  commendable  that  both  this  commit- 
tee and  the  administration  have  supported 
legislation  to  eliminate  tbe  distinction  be- 
tween a  gassy  and  a  "non-gassy"  mine,  there- 
by endorsing  the  conclusion  which  the  Bu- 
reau of  Mines  first  made  as  long  ago  as  1936 
that  "all  mines  are  potentially  gassy."  Chair- 
man Dent  of  the  General  Subcommittee  on 
Labor  wisely  obeerved  on  the  opening  day  of 
hearings  before  his  subcommittee  on  March  4 
that  "there  Is  no  such  thing  as  a  non-gassy 
mine." 

In  view  of  the  wide  public  discussion  con- 
cerning that  provision  of  the  pending  bill 
(Election  306-a)  which  eliminates  the  distinc- 
tion between  gassy  and  "non-gassy"  mines. 
I  believe  It  would  be  helpful  for  the  commit- 
tee to  weigh  objectively  and  dispassionately 
Just  how  dangerous  these  "non-gassy"  mines 
actually  are.  Section  30(V-a  requires  that  all 
underground  electric  face  equlinnent,  which 
can  cause  mine  fires  and  mine  explosions, 
must  be  spark  and  arc -proof  and  be  main- 
tained and  used  In  a  permissible  manner. 


til 
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Mr  Chairman,  an  extensile  scare  campaign  coal  dust  explosion.  Bureau  of  Mines  expert-  4.  Nurriber  of  mines  clotted  gatat  and  non- 

has  been  mounted  by  thoee  who  oppose  the  ments  prove  that  an  IgnlUon  of  as  UtUe  as  gassy.                                             ^  ....    „ 

eHortTof  this  committee  to  write  g^ulnely  13  cubic  feet  of  methane  In  the  atmospheia  Based  on  1967  and  1968  date  of  the  Bureau 

stronr  and  eflecUve  mine  health  and  safety  vrtU  disperse  coal  dust  and  can  cause  a  wide-  of  Mines,  there  are  8,T78  active  underground 

ti^U^  once  again  we  hear  the  same  spread  exploalon.                                     ^  ^  ,  bituminous   and  anthracite  coal   mmes   of 

UrSdold  predictions  of  lost  Jobs,  closed-down        The  presence  of  coal  dust  suspended  in  which  460  are  now  classed  gassy.  The  re- 

najnes    DOwer  blackouU,  and  economic  dU-  the  air  can  increase  the  possibility  of  a  meth-  malnder,    3,338,    are    classed    non-gassy,    of 

MteT  All  these  argumenU  Ignore  the  loes  of  ane  explosion,  according  to  the  Bureau.  They  which  2,765  are  small  iwn-gassy  mines,  not 

Ufe  and  limb  among  the  coal  miners  work-  point  out  that  as  the  amount  of  coal  dust  4,000  as  some  contend.  Many  of  these  waaU 

in.  insmall  mines   Let  me  summarise  what  Increases  the  methane  explosive  range  widens  non-gassy  mines  are  found  In  eastern  Ken- 

^  Sencontended  by  the  opponents  of  this  from   6   per   cent,   when   the   atmosphere   Is  tucky,  southern  VlrglnU   and  West  VlrglnU 

^p«rtlmt  provision  of  the  bUl  reported  by  essentially  dust  free,  to  0  per  cent  In  pure  and  are  drift  mines.  As  I  l^'T***^- ^Jf^' 

«»rmiheMmnlttee-  «>al  dust  theee  conditions  there  Is  a  good  chance  for 

TheVoontend  that  mines  are  classed  non-         2.  Background  of  the  cUuaiflcation  diatinc-  methane  that  was  present  In  the  coal  many 

KaS  biS^^there  U  no  gas  in  them;  fion.  years  ago  to  have  escaped  from  the  «»1  »«^ 

^at^e  Safety  record  of  the  small  non-        The  dlsUnctlon  between  a  so-called  gassy  before  mining  Is  undertaken.  But,  w  I  ^ 

eassv  mines  as  compared  to  the  gassy  mines,  mine  and  a  non-gassy  mine  was  first  adopted  stated,  no  one  can  be  sure  of  thU  and  tre- 

doi  not  Juitlfy  ellmlnauon  of  the  dlstlnc-  on  May  8.  1926  by  the  then  Director    Scott  quently  methane  remains  as  a  cau,*  of  ^- 

tlon-  Turner  "for  policy  and  for  teaching  by  the  a»ter   and   threat   to   the  Uvea  of   the  coal 

That  many  of  the  smaU  non-gassy  mlnea  Bureau's  mining  staff." »  At  that  time,  the  miners, 

are  drlft^«    thus  ellmlnaUng  the  pos-  then  Mine  Safety  Board  of  the  Bureau  of  j.  cool  production  from  gasty  and  non- 

•thiiitv  r.f  &  iru  MDiQBion-  and  Mines  concluded  (emphasis  suppUed) :  goaty  mines. 

-^Jt  L\  ^^LfdiM« 'mnon-gassy  mines         "The  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines  beUeves  that  an  "  eised  on  data  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  the 

..T^«t  «n^on             "»  °°°  8      y  ^^^  ^^  potentially  gassy;  but  for  purposes  total  annual   coal  production  from  under- 

A   mS«*«i   «Xw   of   the   history  of   thU  o/  adminUtration  In  respect  to  prevention  of  ground    bituminous    and    anthracite   mines 

dlftt^^a^^e  2utoS  oTuSStlons  and  e'xploslons  and  fires,  the  Bureau  recommends  during  1967  and  1968  U  about  350  mmton 

^SSS^iTM^dtitvolud  J^tt  (luXeklj  the  foUowing  classifications:"  tons.  Large  and  smaU  gassy  mines  accounts 

SSrSS^to  ^  ^STilS  Sei  con!         Non-gatty-wben  aU  samples  of  mine  air  ,or  about  60  per  cent  of  this  total  cr  210  mU- 

te^onTsM  wlthoat  any  basU  In  fact.  In  contahi  less  than  0.05  per  cent  methane:  uoo  tons.  Largo  and  smaU  non-gassy  minM 

tSiS  23-^  J?crtto  drfJnd^  retain  this         Slightly  gatty-B,  classification  that  could  combln«l  accounted  for  the  remaining  40 

SrttaSon  theytotaUy  Ignore  the  fact^  be  determined  in  several  different  ways  de-  pe,  cent  or  140  miUion  tons. 

^SSS  «S'h^  be^Lxd  in  many  so-called  pending  on  the  ventUatlon  and  the  amount  gmaU  non-gassy  mines  annuaUy  produced 

~m^«iJ/m^er^  bf  methane  found:  and                                 ^  sllghUy  lees  than  12  per  cent  or  89  mUllon 

""^rS^tr^  been  IgnlUons  and  «pK>.         Oas^V-^  ch-slflcatlon  appUed  to  aU  other  ^--^ J^^^*^"  S  S^tS*^ 

^  in  mich  mines,  mcludln,  drUt  mlnss:  mines^^^  ^    ^^^^^^^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^^,^,  ^^^.^SlSSvV  SSSSL'To^^'sSlTi^ 

t^^^-^"har?in-^«r,^'r.  S^SS?;dtfin*2f1;[Ly'^e."^'^  '7'.:S:^':fn.n.gattym.netcU^fled 

^^"IL^^'^SZ^.-I^.  ,3^--rcn^SL^«orS:2  --r^or^inltteelnl952.Uted 

tloos  or  explosions                               „w».,«^  unsatisfactory     and     provided     only     two  ^„^  reporting  out  the  bUl  that  became  the 

Here  are  the  facte  which  I  have  obtained  ^^^^^^-^   ^^    non-gassy    mines.    The  iSa  Art^may  exist  within"  any  mlns. 

throu^  «*^5"\"^r  "' !^"^i:„*'^  "^  SST^iSSLtlon  was  ap^Uti  to  "any  coal  ^?onr    u^^rsoorL   the    ««ur.cy   of   this 

subject  on  file  in  the  Bureau  of  »«nes.  B^  ^^^^  methane  or  any  other  combustt-  ^tement.  The  foUowlng  table  clearly  shows 

I.  What  it  the  danger  from  methaner  j^j^         ^^^  ^  detected  in  amounts  as  much  ^j^^  years  pass,  in  some  cases,  before  an 

Methane  gas.  because  of  its  explosive  char-  ^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^  more,  by  frequent  sys-  i^gtlve   non-gassy   mine    tuddeniy   becomes 

acterlstlcs.  presents  one  of  the  most  serious  temaUc  searches  .  .  ."  The  Board  noted:  gassy- 

hasards  to  the  miner  during  coal  mining.  "in  the  80  jtm  at  Investigating  mine  ac-     *        '                                     .. 

Methane  occurs  most  often  In  the  coal  Itself.  g,„ente  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  It  Is  note-  Number  of  years  operated  nongassy.  ^^^ 

but  may  occur  in  straU  below  or  abOTe  the  .^orthy   that   many   serious   gas   exploeione  ,».j!f«SL*. 

coal  seam.  When  the  coal  u  disturbed,  or  ^^^^  ©ocurwd  In  mines  In  which  methane  gattymmet 

when  the  strata  adjacent  to  the  coal  are  ,y^  ^^  j,^^  reported  prior  to  the  dlsastCT."     0  to  6 *" 

disturbed    by    the    mining    operations,    the  j^  j^j-    ^^^   ^^  standard  for  determl-     6  to  10 rZ 

methane  migrates  Into  the  mine  atmosphere.  ,y^tl<m  of  a  gassy  mine  was  redixjed  by  the     11  to  16 ^ 

In  many  cases,  the  methane  escapes  to  Bureau  from  0.35  to  0.1  per  cent  methane.     15  years _^__ 

tbe  surface  years  before  the  mining  opera-  3^  |2|  im6.  this  was  again  Increased  to  0.25  ».q 

tlons  have  begun.  This  Is  partlcularty  true  p„  cent.  A  review  of  the  various  pubUca-                Total 

In  mines  close  to  the  surface  or  above  the  ^qq,  „{  the  Bureau  of  Mines  does  not  pro-  ^  demonstration  of  this  fact  Is  ttiat  dur- 
water  Uble— the  so-called  drift  mines.  It  ^^  ,^y  gj^^  on  how  thU  percentage  was  j,^  ^j^  period  1964-1968.  168  mines  were 
U  not  poeslble.  howevw,  to  determln*  arrived  at.  Recent  testimony  by  Bureau  per-  claaalfled  by  the  Buieau  of  Mlnee  as  gassy 
whether  mother  nature  has  provided  this  ,onnel  and  correspondence  to  the  Congress  u^der  the  Act.  Of  these.  101  were  so  claaal- 
means  of  escape  prior  to  mining.  ^y  ^m  Department  of  tbe  Interior  on  this  q^  ^  ^^  Federal  Inspector  when  the  air  con- 
In  numerous  instances,  according  to  the  legislation  confirms  this  point.  talned  0.26  per  cent  methane.  An  additional 
Bureau  of  Mines,  mines  which  give  off  essen-  g  ciattifteation  under  the  1952  met  ^  ^ere  daassd  gassy  by  the  States  and  a 
tlaUy  no  gas  or  very  small  quantlUes  of  gas  congress  In  1052  adopted  the  Bureau's  ad-  ^^^g^  g^  classed  after  an  Ignition.  In  both 
from  the  coal  reserves  during  normal  opera-  minlsitratlve  convenience  concept  of  class!-  d^MS.  miners  were  injured.  Of  the  168,  there 
tlons,  have  become  extremely  gassy  In  or  near  fymg  mines  as  gassy  or  non-gassy  (a)  wber*  ^^^^^  34  large  drift  mines  and  43  small  drift 
places    where    extensive   falls   of   overlying  methane   has   been   Ignited,   or    (b)    where  mines  classed  gassy. 

material  occur.  In  other  cases,  mines  which  oiethane  Is  found  by  a  Federal  Inspector  In  it  is  of  Interest  to  note  that  when  Fed- 
normally  give  off  little  or  no  gas  at  ordinary  ^n  amotmt  oC  0.25  per  cent  or  more  by  \ue  ^^^  inspectns  Inspected  the  mines  on  the 
times,  suddenly  become  very  gassy  in  places  gf  ^^  pem^aslble  flame  safety  lamp  or  air  ^^^  pravlous  Inqiecttons,  the  air  analysU 
upon  encountering  crevices  or  fissures  in  the  analyi^.  m  adopting  this  classification,  the  ^^  ^^  methane  content  In  tbe  air  In  aS 
floor,  or  heaving  of  the  floor,  or  upon  en-  House  Committee's  report  emphaslaed  that:  gmall  non-gassy  drift  mines  showed  ert- 
counterlng  geological  faulto  or  dikes.  Also,  .the  first  step  In  eliminating  gas  as  a  cause  ^^^  gf  methane  ranglaf  from  0.01  to  0.ao 
gas  U  often  tnppod  In  pocketa  and  goes  gf  ^^^j^  disasters  Is  the  recognition  that  such  ^^  ^  g^^  pi'"—  showed  no  evidence  ot 
undetected  for  many  years.  Suddenly  the  g„  eodsts  or  may  exist  within  the  mine,  methane.  In  the  2  Ignltkm  caass.  the  meth- 
pocket  U  opened  during  mining  and.  U  we  jjpoOL  orldenoe  of  gas  after  the  enactment  at  readings  wwe  less  than  0.a  per  cent. 
are  lucky,  the  mine  Is  classed  gassy.  Too  ^i^,  biu.  the  mlns  should  at  aU  times  there-  _  ^niti^n  nrior  to  the  1966  amendmenU 
ofun,  however,  an  Ignition  or  exploalon  oc-  ^^m  t^  operated  as  a  gassy  mine."  ^*^  j^  ^^  „,„  g  other  Ignlttons  be- 
ctirs  and  minars  are  hurt  or  klUed.  This  con-  '^^^  ^iproaeh  foUows  the  old  adage  oC  ["  ~i  j-niarr  1964  and  June,  1966  at  smaU 
dlUon  occurs  in  aU  types  of  mines.  closing  the  bam  door  after  the  horse  Is  !J^Jli„  mines,  of  which  4  were  drift  mines. 
The  explosive  range  of  methane  Is  from  stolen.  ^j,^  wm  classed  gassy  under  ths  Bureau's 
5  to  16  per  cent.  Once  it  escapes  from  the  it  should  be  noted  that  the  Bureau  alM>  ^  ^._  authority  which  killed  6,  Mid  In- 
pocket  or  the  coal,  it  can  accumulate  rapidly,  automatleany  ciMslfles  mines  as  gassy  whsre  r*l.    '  miners. 

The  energy  needed  to  Ignite  methane  U  not  «  state  agency  classes  the  mine  gassy.  Also,  ^   ,    „i,.-_,  _/  imiitiont  end  e»Io»lo»t»  ft* 

great.  For  example,  frtcUonal  sparks  created  m  soom  oMea,  the  operator  hlmseU  requests  J^Jl^^^  L,«  -aIIi 

when  the  bits  of  a  continuous  miner  ma-  ,ooh  a  classlfloatlon   when  he  opens  the  "'zfTT,!!:   ^sa  rwhen  the  basic  Uw  was 

chine  strike  sandstone  can  Ignite  tbe  meth-  mine.  This  tetter  instance  usually  oceun  In  ^^.^"il/-}^  tm^^oiam^  Bureau 

ane  and  produce  flame  «ul  pmrnire.  •Tbw  .^  whe«  there  «.  a  number  of  g^isy  !!^USS>i  ^  .^^SSoSTto^; 

Bparka  are  cCtsa  leas  Intense  than  the  flame  mtJtim.  "?^J^  ^'Z^^^tJ^^^^STwwl^^i^. 

Modoeed  by  an  ordlaaiy  dgazMte  llghtar.     raiata  that  were  InvastlcKtad  by  Fwlsna  in- 

The  resulting  distnrbaneos  to  the  atmo^hw  *  Safety  In  Goal  Mlnlnc— Buieau  of  Mines,  spectors.  Of  these.  IM.  fortunaMy.  did  not 

wlU  disperse  coal  dust  and  cause  a  serious  BuUetln  277— p.  38.  cause  any  death  or  Injury  to  miners  under- 
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grouBd.  The  i«m»lnlng  333  resulted  In  tb« 
d«fttb  of  374  miners  and  Injured  439. 

A  reylew  of  the  Bureau'!  record*  of  tucb 
ignitions  and  exploelona  shows  tb*t  not  one 
of  these  ignitions  and  explosions  were  caused 
by  an  arc  or  spark  from  large  permissible 
electric  face  equipment — that  is,  equipment 
of  more  than  10  horsepower — which  was  In 
permissible  condition  and  used  In  a  per- 
missible manner.  A  number  of  ignitions  and 
explosions  were  caused  by  non- permissible 
equipment.  ezploslTce.  smoking,  open  flamea. 
weldlnc.  bits,  band-held  drills,  and  flame 
safety  lamps. 

During  the  period  between  January,  IMI 
through  July.  1963  when  the  Bureau's  powers 
were  merely  adrlsory,  they  were  301  ignitions 
and  explosions  in  underground  gassy  mines 
killing  690  and  Injuring  419  persons  Ac- 
cording to  the  Bureau  of  Mines  statistics  a 
large  number  of  theee  deaths  and  injuries 
were  caused  by  arcs  or  sparks  from  non-per- 
miselMt  equipment  or  permissible  equipment 
In  non-permlaaible  condition  or  maintained 
in  a  non-pennlsslble  manner. 

8.  Ignition*  end  expiofiont  in  non-gma*9 
mines. 

During  this  1953-69  period,  the  Bureau 
neords  73  ignltloiM  and  explosions  in  noo- 
(aasy  mines.  Of  ttieee,  19  did  not  cause  any 
tfaath  or  injury,  while  54  ignitions  and  ez- 
ploitOQs  killed  44  miners  and  Injured  79. 

One  explosion  on  December  36,  1956,  in 
a  anall  non-gaasy  mine  also  killed  two  young 
boys  wbo  were  vlaltlnf  the  mine. 

or  the  total  of  73  Ignitions  and  explosion* 
at  eo-eaUed  non-gassy  mines  &lnce  1963,  66 
•re  directly  attributable  to  the  sudden  oc- 
eurrenoe  of  methane  In  a  mine  that  vaa 
not  suppoaed  to  haye  methana 

Mo  leas  than  43  of  these  occurred  In  small 
II  fj    mines.    33   of    which    were   drift 


Tba  caua^  of  aU  but  one  o<  theee  Tarlous 
«j»nttn««  and  explosions  include  the  use  o< 
espiaalTes.  sxxkoklng.  open  flames,  and  small 
non-parmlaslbie  electric  face  equipment, 
mdh  as  bead-held  drills. 

What  was  the  one  exception? 
It  ooeuired  on  Jantiary   10,  1963.  in  nu- 
■flU  where  11  miners  were  killed  In  a  large 
"non-gaMy"  mine.  Ilie  Federal  report  (No. 
ITMB)  states: 

'Caitse  of  explosion:  The  Federal  Inspec- 
tota  are  of  the  oplnloa  that  the  disaster  was 
by  the  ignition  of  methane  in  ttie  air 
at  In  room  3  off  3  north  entry  at  the 
entrance  to  the  second  north  crosaeot.  Meth- 
ane apparently  enterad  the  TentUatlng  cnr- 
rmt  from  tKe  abandoned  north  panel  that 
had  been  panatoated.  The  gas  was  ignited  by 
an  are  or  spark  from  the  open  control  panel 
wliUe  repatre  were  being  made  on  the  shut- 
Vm  ear.  Goal  dust  in  the  Immediate  area 
Into  the  expioaton,  which  than 
op  aU  the  tvM  nacaaaary  for  propaga- 
troBk  the  aeewnulattona  of  coal 
tbiuofboat  the  north  working  section." 

TiM  abnttla  ear  was  permtsalbie,  but.  ae- 
•oedliv  to  the  Bureau,  at  the  ttme  of  the 
It  It  was  being  repaired  and  was  in  a 
condition.  Hie  mine  was 
lesptu  the  fact  that  th* 
aoal  bad  In  thla  area  la  ^-gaasy."  aeootdlnc 
to  the  report,  and  "aU  abandotted  mines  snr- 
itMUMttng  thla  mine  were  rlaeslflert  gaaey." 
9.  Contequeneet  of  ettmtnmHom  of  4tMttme- 


d.  All  Junction  and  distribution  boxes  in 
by  the  last  open  crosscut  would  be  permissi- 
ble. 

e.  Small  horsepower  electric  face  equip- 
ment, which  have  been  the  cause  of  ignitions 
and  explosions  at  non-gassy  mines  would  be 
permissible. 

f.  AU  large  electric  face  equipment  would 
siso  have  to  be  permissible. 

10.  Coat  effect  of  theae  change*. 

The  elimination  of  smoking  underground 
will  have  no  cost  effect  on  small  mine  opera- 
tors. 

In  connection  with  the  open  flame  pro- 
hibition. It  should  be  noted  that  much  of 
the  coal  mined  in  the  small  so-called  "non- 
gassy"  mines  in  east  Kentucky  and  south- 
ern Virginia  Is  produced  by  "shooting  off 
the  solid."  In  this  method  of  mining  there 
is  no  undercutting  of  the  coal  before  It  Is 
shot  with  exploslvee.  The  undercutting  is 
done  In  order  to  provide  a  "free  face"  so 
that  when  the  explosives  are  detonated  the 
coal  that  is  affected  by  the  explosion  has  a 
place  to  move.  The  Bureau  of  Mlnee  has 
discouraged  "shooting  off  the  solid"  becauae 
larger  quantities  of  explosives  must  be  used 
which  can  cause  serious  roof  control  prob- 
lems. For  a  typical  face  which  has  been 
undercut,  the  Bureau  advises  6  boles  erlth 
explosives  might  be  s\ifflclent  to  produce  16 
tons  of  coal:  U  the  coal  is  shot  off  the  solid 
16  holee  with  explosives  might  produce  only 
14  tons  of  coal. 

Under  the  present  law  In  the  small  non- 
gassy  mines  open  flames  are  permitted  and 
the  explosives  are  detonated  by  using  fuses. 
The  fusee  are  lit  at  different  timee  so  that 
after  the  first  exploalve  Is  flred  there  Is  the 
equivalent  of  a  "free  face"  with  some  at- 
tendant l>eneflt  in  producing  more  coal  per 
shot  (delayed  blasting).  With  the  elimina- 
tion of  thla  distinction,  open  flsimes  would 
not  be  permitted.  Blasting  off  the  solid 
would  still  be  possible,  however.  Using  elec- 
tric detonators  the  blasting  could  be  done 
using  mllll  second  delay  detonators.  There 
would  be  some  additional  coat  to  the  opera- 
tors under  this  prohibition. 

These  electric  devices  have  been  used  In 
amaa  mlnaa  for  some  time  Ln  West  Virginia 
because  the  State  will  not  permit  the  uae  of 
open  flames  in  blasting.  Such  a  prohibition, 
however,  is  not  in  effect  in  eastern  Kentucky. 

The  more  frequent  testing  for  methane 
should  not  result  in  any  signlflcant  increase 
in  costa. 

Making  aU  small  horsepower  eleetrle  face 
aqutpmant,  each  aa  hand-held  drills  and 
pumpa,  permlaalbl*  will  result  in  some  costs 
to  the  operators  according  to  the  Bureau  of 


U  the  gaasy-non-gassy  distinction  Is  ellml- 
aU  nndsi ground  mines  would  ba 
alike,  tbm  eaf  ety  featnrea  appUcabl* 

to  tMB7  mlnaa  would  apply  to  aon-(a«y 

mlnaaM  wall. 

a.  *''~'^"g  would  be  prohibited. 

b.  Open  flamaa  would  be  prohibited. 

e.  More  frequent  teats  for  methane  would 
be  raqntrad. 


of  Senate  SuboosiimH* 
(Part  •),  Coal  Mine  Health 
Safety  LeglsUtlon.  p.  lUl. 


11.  Whmt  then  it  the  bti*  of  ojypotition  to 
eliminstio*  of  the  distinction? 

It  is  the  requirement  that  large  electric 
face  equipment  be  permissible  that  have 
caneed  thoee  who  wish  to  retain  the  distinc- 
tion to  raise  the  scare  arguments  of  dosed 
mlnee,  blackouta  and  unemployment. 

They  charge  that  th*  costs  of  meeting  this 
requirement  would  average  about  6300.000 
per  operator  or  $1  per  ton  of  annual  pro- 
duction, a  cost  they  contend  they  cannot 
nkset  and  thwvfore  will  have  to  cloee  their 
mlnee.  They  contend  that,  if  their  mlnee 
cloee,  their  customer*  will  turn  to  coal  pro- 
duction from  the  large  gaaay  mine  operator* 
erbo  would  then  reap  huge  proflte  through 
the  elo*ure  of  the  small  mlnee  and  gain  a 
greater  monopoly  on  the  coal  industry.  They 
contend  that  overaU  the  safety  record  of  the 
small  non  gassy  mines  ha*  b**n  "outstand- 
ing" in  comparison  to  th*  larf*  gaaay  mlnee 
They  state  that  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
Aw«^«H«^  la  on*  of  th*  major  f oroea  behind  this 
proelslon  of  the  propoeed  law  because  the 
UMWA  would  benefit  through  the  employ- 
ment of  miners  from  eloeed  small  minee  in 
tinlonlaed  mine*.  I  suggeet  that  I  have  been 
Bomewhat  critical  of  the  leadership  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  and  assure 


this  committee  I  do  not  support  this  provi- 
sion In  order  to  beneflt  the  leadership  of  the 
UMWA. 

Undoubtedly,  there  will  be  some  costs  In- 
volved In  making  this  equipment  permis- 
sible. I  doubt,  however,  that  the  figure  6300,- 
000  Is  reasonable  when  the  average  annual 
production  in  the  small  non-gassy  mines 
U  about  15,000  tons,  according  to  the  Bu- 
reau. This  average  includee  thoee  produc- 
ing 100.000  tons  or  more  and  those  pro- 
ducing 3  or  3.000  tons.  It  is  obvious  that  a 
mine  of  this  size  does  not  and  cannot  use 
coetly  equipment  like  continuous  miners 
in  their  operstlons  Such  mines  use  hand- 
held drills,  drag  cable  shuttle  cars,  and  the 
like.  It  Is  only  the  mines  that  are  annually 
producing  substantial  tonnage  that  could 
afford  or  need  large  and  expensive  equip- 
ment In  their  minee.  Therefore,  the  expense 
of  acquiring  or  converting  to  permissible 
equipment  would  not  seem  to  reach 
•300,000. 

I  think,  too.  one  must  consider  the  very 
revealing  Information  found  in  the  April. 
1966  Dxinn'a  Review  that  an  estimated  one- 
third  of  the  coal  output  of  this  country 
comes  from  lands  held,  not  by  the  coal  op- 
erators, but  by  "the  400  owners  of  coal 
royaltlee"  including  "Insurance  agents. 
fanners  and  corporation  ezeeuttvee,  as  well 
as  fairly  large  corporations  and  a  few  good- 
sized  partnershlpe."  The  article  atatee  that 
the  "small  band  of  financiers  who  are  reap- 
ing golden  profits  from  the  investment  no- 
body knows  about:  coal  royaltlee.  which 
ootne  from  leasing  mineral -rich  lands  to 
iritning  companies."  I  understand  that 
royalties  are  aa  high  as  35  cents  per  ton 
depending  on  the  quality  of  the  coal.  Also, 
the  coal  the  small  mine  operator  is  mining 
la  usually  not  economic  for  the  large  op- 
eratora,  and,  in  aome  cases,  the  coal  haa 
been  first  mined  by  large  operators.  In  both 
cases,  unleee  the  small  operator  mlnee  the 
coal,  the  lessor  will  lose  his  royalty.  For  this 
reason,  theee  entrepreneurs  will  not  let  the 
mines  close,  leet  they  lose  theee  profits  and 
tax  benefits  too. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  Industry  as 
a  whole,  there  can  be  no  better  time  for 
the  industry  to  meet  the  cost  demands 
that  may  result  from  his  legislation.  The 
July  6,  1960.  edition  of  Butine**  Week  noted 
that  The  National  Coal  Aasodatlon  re- 
cently foracast  that  toe  coal  "demand  thla 
year  would  be  16-mllUon  tons  above  last 
year's  consumption  of  6403  "»"""'«  tons" 
while  noting  a  drop  in  production  due  to 
work  stoppages  snd  the  rising  demand  for 
coal.  Bueinets  Week  also  noted  that  while 
coal  inventories  at  electric  utilities  have 
decreased  "the  utilities  contend  they  have 
plenty  of  coal."  This  is  hardly  a  pioture  of 


In  my  opinion,  the  safety  record  of  this 
industry  is  appalling.  Over  the  last  17 
years  (1953-1968)  4,948  miners  have  been 
killed  In  this  Industry  or  an  average  of  390 
persons  annually.  Many  more  thousands 
have  been  injured. 

Stooa  1068.  whan  the  Ftadaral  Inapectors 
ware  glv«n  enfcroament  powers  at  small 
mines,  the  number  of  violation*  of  th*  1961 
Act  and  th*  Bureau's  adnsory  code  ex- 
ceeded thoee  at  the  large  mines  as  follows: 


WStsHMM 

sIHSZicI 

VisMisai 
slcs4* 

IW7: 

Ljr|S  alias* 

7.301 

27, 7« 

t,lM 

•4,7« 

Larsisriaai. 

7,154 

27,  W 

7;  711 

K,t06 

13.  Comeluatom 

In  summary  tbar*  i*  no  adentiflc  basts  for 
retaining  th*  'ii-t*  ■"•**«'  It  Is  one  of  ad- 
ministrative convenience.  Bven  the  percent- 
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age  established  to  detarmlne  if  a  mine  la 
gassy  has  no  scientific  or  technical  signifi- 
cance. In  sheer  numbers,  it  would  N>p*er 
that  the  chance  of  a  mine  not  becoming 
gassy  over  its  lifetime  under  preeent  pro- 
cedures is  good.  Tet  the  record  shows  that 
no  one  can  predict  when  gas  will  be  found. 
If  ever.  There  Is  a  considerable  record  that 
gas  may  be  foimd  under  almost  any  circum- 
stances in  sufficient  quantity  to  cause  death 
and  injury. 

Past  history  shows  that  mines,  once  classed 
non-gassy,  do  suddenly  have  sufficient  accu- 
mulations of  methane  to  cause  ignitions  and 
explcalons.  This  fact  is  equally  true  for  large 
and  small  mines  and  for  drift  mines  as  well. 
Most  of  these  ignitions  have  been  caused  by 
smoking,  open  flames,  and  small  non-per- 
mlsslble  electric  equipment,  but  one  such 
Ignition  has  occurred  from  larger  equipment 
In  a  non-permlsslble  condition  at  a  non-gassy 
mine. 

No  one  can  assure  the  Congrees  that  so- 
called  non-gassy  mlnee  will  not  continue  to 
have  sudden  and  imexpected  rushes  of  dan- 
gerous methane  in  explosive  quantltlee  while 
mining  is  underway  which  will  be  Ignited 
by  a  spark  or  arc  from  a  non-permlaslble 
piece  of  equipment  or  eome  other  source.  On 
the  contrary,  the  experts  In  this  field  in  the 
Bui«au  of  Mines  point  to  history  and  stoto 
that  the  poaslblUty  of  such  ignitions  and  ex- 
plosions is  ever-present. 

The  need  for  elimination  of  this  distinc- 
tion was  demonstrated  b/  the  death  of  the 
first  miner  killed  by  a  methane  eiq>loslon  in 
a  so-called  "non-gassy"  mine.  The  record 
Is  clear  that  '"«fci"g  electric  face  equipment 
fire  and  explosion  proof  and  maintaining  it 
In  such  condition  has  saved  Uvea  and  pro- 
tected miners  from  injury  In  gaasy  mine* 
tfno*  1063.  The  miners  in  so-called  non  gassy 
iwtw—  aiieaiiii  no  less  protection.  Tills  re- 
quirement offers  a  real  protection  for  aafety 
which  cannot  be  ignored.  The  fact  that  there 
haea  been  fewer  ignitions  and  explosions 
from  meth*"*  in  non-gassy  mlnea  with  the 
resultant  loes  of  life  or  Injury  than  in  gaasy 
mlnaa  1*  hardly  the  bails  for  contending  that 
the  man  wbo  work  In  nnall  non-gassy  mine* 
do  not  require  protection. 

Tbm  legislation  must  not  only  ellmlnato 
the  distinction,  but  also  must  provide  the 
T»»<i«w  to  ellmlnato  the  causae  of  ignitions 
and  exploalons  at  all  underground  mine*. 
W*  must  pndilblt  smofcing  and  uae  of  open 
flamea.  control  the  uae  of  axploalTes,  In- 
Lisssu  tssUng  for  methane,  and  require  that 
aU  large  and  anall  electric  face  equipment 
ba  pemlsalbl*  and  b*  malntelned  In  per- 
mlaalbl* eondlttom.  I  alao  org*  that  th*  Oom- 
nltt**  require  that  the  llama  aafaty  lamp, 
•  eatiaa  or  many  daathe  and  Injuria*,  b* 
adequately  checked  daUy  by  taalnad  per- 
aonnal.  and  that  Immadlato  action  ba  taken 
to  aooalerato  raaeareh  on  a  device  to  sup- 
pram  Ignltlona  from  qarka  eauaed  by  blta. 

Ii*t  m*  amphaalm  that  theee  prorlilons 
must  be  adaquato  to  control  Ignltlona  at  all 
mlnaa.  not  Just  th*  ao-caOad  "niei  gamy" 
mlnea.  The  record  abows  that  many  of  th* 
eauasa  of  ignlttona  at  non-casay  mines  have 
eauaed  Ignltlnna  at  gaasy  mine*  too.  Thna,  th* 
pr**ent  aaf aguarda  for  gassy  mines  are  not 
adequate  now. 

There  must  be  no  oompromlae  with  the 
miners  life  and  limb.  EDa  aafety  must  be 
oonaMsred  jirst,  and  the  eoonomlcs  of  the 
Industry  teeomd.  No  miner  wanto  to  beeom* 
a  stotastle  Ilk*  ttaoae  at  Parmlngton.  or  Ilk* 
th*  190  who  haT*  died  atnoe  Farmlngton. 


SuMMsxT  or  SrATxsTKS  m  SrATKKnrr  Com- 
piLKD  FkOM  Haonana  or  XSB.  Buasau  or 


1.  Number  of 
I'M!*  gMsy 

8maU 


underground  mines: 


Large  non-gaasy  - 
Small   nonJjgaaBy- 


878 
a,  756 


Total   _- 8,TI8 

3.  ProducUon  fnm  tmderground  mines 
(milllona  of  tons) : 

Large   gassy    308 

Small  gassy 2 

Large  non-gassy 101 

Small   non-gassy   89 

3.  Ignitions  and  explosions  Oassy  Mines — 
January  1, 1941-July  1963. 

Number  of  Ignitions  and  Explosions..  301 

Number  klUed - MO 

Number   Injured   410 

4.  Record  of  Ignitions  and  Kxploelona 
Oassy  Mines — July  1963-June  10,  1960 — and 
Cause. 

Number  of  ignlUons  and  exploalons 809 

Nvimber  killed  874 

Number   Injured   *80 
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8.  aeeor*  of  IgnUUma  and  Xxplostons  tn 
Non-gun  mtnea  from  Methttno—Julg  t9S2- 
June  10.  1999— and  eaiue: 

Number  of  <gTHM/«»«  and  exploatons 88 

Number  of  large  nongassy  mines U 

Number  of  small  nongassy  mines 48 

Date  not  aTallable  on  slae  of  mine 1 

Number  of  large  nongassy  drift  mines —    10 
Mumbsr  of  small  nongassy  drift  mlnss—    83 

Number  killed 87 

Number  Injured 84 


SPECIAL  SCHOOL  MILK  PROGRAM 
FOR  CHILDREN 

(Mr.  QDIUiEN  adced  and  was  given 
permlasion  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Rbcoio.) 

Mr.  QUIUiEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
Oeesis  dlstmted  by— and  strongly  dis- 
approve of— efforts  to  kffl  off  the  special 
school  milk  program  for  children. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  unless  this  fine 
program  is  extended  there  will  be  many 
young  chfldren  irtio  win  not  receive  the 
daily  amount  of  milk  they  should  have. 

Mr.  Sneaker,  it  is  inconceivable  to  me 
to  think  that  Congress  would  negleet  its 
domestic  aid  programs  irtiile  devoting  an 
undue  amount  of  attention  to  foreign 
assistance,  including  the  ridiculous  and 
higlily  expiensive  foreign  aid  fiasco. 

Over  the  years,  the  special  milk  pro- 
gram has  provided  mUk  for  children  who 
normally  would  not  have  been  able  to 
purchase  it.  MOk  is  an  essential  part  of 
our  diet,  and  is  especially  nutritional  to 
our  young  children  who  are  in  the  critical 
stage  of  their  mental  and  jdiysical 
development. 


The  special  milk  program  encourages 
consumption  of  fluid  milk  by  children  in : 
First,  nonprofit  schools  of  high  school 
grade  and  under;  and  second,  nonprofit 
nursery  schools,  child-care  centers,  set- 
tlement houses,  summer  camps,  and 
similar  nonprofit  institutions  devoted  to 
the  care  and  training  of  children. 

Established  in  1954,  this  program  has 
made  highly  significant  contributions  to 
the  nutritional  health  of  millions  of  chil- 
dren. During  its  16-year  lifetime,  annual 
participation  has  expanded  from  2.5  mil- 
lion In  1955  to  more  than  17  million 
now  benefiting  from  the  program. 

Today,  the  Nation  is  attemi>ting  to 
cope  with  the  problems  of  malnutrition, 
especially  among  children.  This  laudable 
effort  would  be  dealt  a  serious  blow  by 
killing  the  special  milk  program. 

Ftor  current  fiscal  year  1970.  Congress 
approved  $84  million  for  the  school  milk 
program,  plus  transfer  of  $20  million 
from  section  32  funds. 

In  the  fiscal  year  1971  budget,  how- 
ever, no  funds  are  recommended  for  this 
program. 

Despite  similar  efforts  to  cripple  or 
Mil  this  program  in  1968  and  1969.  Con- 
gress has  wisely  supported  its  contin- 
uance. 

To  carry  forward  this  highly  success- 
ful program,  legislation  will  be  required 
during  this  session  of  Congress:  First, 
to  extend  its  authorlzatian  beyond  June 
30.  1970;  and  second,  to  provide  ade- 
quate appropriations  for  continuance  of 
the  program. 

Unfortunately,  arguments  are  being 
offered  to  Congress  and  the  country  that 
termlnatlan  of  the  q?eclal  mUk  program 
for  children  would  not  result  tn  reduced 
consumption  of  mOk.  because  this  would 
be  offset  by  expansion  of  other  feeding 
programs.  According  to  the  recom- 
mended budget  for  fiscal  year  1971.  the 
facts  are  that  the  net  consumption 
would  be  reduced  by  about  2A  billion 
half-pints  below  the  current  level  of 
consunuTtian. 

The  program  provides  a  vital  source  of 
nutrition  to  needy  children  who: 
May  not  get  breakfast  at  home; 
May   not  get  breakfast   at  school; 
and/or 
May  not  get  lunch  at  school. 
Even   where  school   lunches  and/or 
breakfasts  are  served,  the  program  offers 
a  healthful,  nntrltiaaal  "mUk  break" 
during  the  day. 

On  May  6,  1969,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 1^  an  overwhdming  vote  of 
S84  to  2 — aw>roved  HH.  6M4  to  make 
the  mUk  program  permanent. 

I  am  urging  Senator  Eixxinm,  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry,  to  favorably  report 
HH.  S554  at  the  earliest  poaslble  time. 
Following  such  action.  I  would  sincerely 
hope  that  the  Senate,  itself,  would  also 
give  its  eariy  approval. 

In  addition  to  providing  authorization 
for  continuation  of  the  program,  the 
Congress  can — and  should — ^in  my  Judg- 
ment, approve  appropriations  of  at  least 
$125  mllli<m— as  authorised  in  HJl. 
5554— for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Because  of  its  long  suceeasful  history. 
the  QMsdal  milk  program  dioidd  continue 
to  be:  Pbst.  a  major  feature  of  our  shild 
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nutrition  programs ;  and  second,  a  highly 
effective  outlet  for  milk  produced  by 
dairy  farmers  of  this  country. 


BUILDUP  AGAINST  THE 
SENIORITY  RULE 

(Mr.  MORSE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rxcoas  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
call  the  «>ecial  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  an  editorial  which  appeared 
In  the  Washington  Post  yestorday. 
April  28.  1970.  citing  the  "significant" 
cmtrlbution  being  made  by  our  distin- 
guished ccdleague  from  Maryland,  On. 
Qxm*,  to  the  growing  national  debate 
about  the  seniority  system  In  Congress. 

The  Post  cites  a  recent  speech  made  by 
On.  OUDB  in  which  he  argued  that  we 
cannot  achieve  a  reordering  of  America's 
priorities,  "unless  the  Congress  enters 
the  20th  century  sometime  before  the 
21st .' 

Congressman  Oxxdb  has  proposed  a 
plan  which  would  replace  the  single  cri- 
terion of  seniority  in  the  selection  of 
chairmen  for  the  ■*»"'<<"g  committees  of 
the  House.  Under  this  plan  the  member- 
ship of  each  standing  committee  and 
subcommittee  would  select  its  own  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  at 
the  opening  of  each  session  of  Congress, 
thus  assuring  a  democratic  voice  In  com- 
mittee procedure  by  the  entire  member- 
ship of  the  committee. 

At  a  time  when  the  institutions  of  our 
democracy  aire  coming  imder  increasing 
scrutiny.  I  believe  we  as  Members  of 
Congress,  should  give  serious  study  to 
such  proposals  for  change  In  our  proce- 
dures. 

On.  Ouss  has.  by  his  thoughtful  and 
considered  proposal,  made  an  imiMrtant 
contribution  to  this  process  of  self -anal- 
ysis. I  submit  the  editorial  from  the  Post 
at  this  point  for  inclusion  In  the  Rscoxb: 

Bttilsttp  ACAJDrar  thx  SBNiOKirr  Buls 
BapraMnteUT*  Owl*  of  MaryUod  ta  eon- 
trlbuUag  slgnlfteantly  to  Um  '^—r^'g- 
•g*ln*t  tlM  ttultUyUig  Minority  rate  In  Oon- 
gTMs.  In  a  rtetnt  ipMch  ta  BetbMda  be  d*- 
elarad  that  ttaart  eaa  be  ao  raordarli^  of  tbe 
eountryt  prterlUM  "iinlwa  Onngr—  «itM« 
tlM  twntlatli  MBtwy  ■n— iWau  betat*  tbe 

sty-lrat."  Mo 
la  tbo  ttm  world,  bo 
tbo  klBd  of  alrlot  MBlortty  sya 
tho  VBltod  ~ 

by  Mr.  Oudo 


of  the  DUkjorlty  pajty  in  control  of  Oongrcas. 
In  other  words,  le«derablp  in  the  committees 
ought  to  t>«  tied  In  closely  with  general  su- 
perrlslon  of  the  leglsi«tlve  program. 

But  every  blow  aimed  at  the  seniority  sys- 
tem la  a  net  gain.  We  hope  that  many  mem- 
bers of  both  houses  will  speak  out  against 
tength  of  aervlce  a*  the  only  qualification 
for  key  legislative  post*,  until  a  majority 
buUds  up  courage  enough  to  abolish  It. 


A  CIVIL  APPROACH  TO  ORGANIZED 
CRIME 

<Mr.  PASCELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rkcoro  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter. ) 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  within  a 
short  time  the  House  will  be  well  into 
its  consideration  of  important  legisla- 
tive proposals  aimed  at  improving  so- 
ciety's chances  of  success  in  dealing  with 
organized  crime.  In  January  of  this  year 
the  Senate  overwhelmingly  passed  S.  30 
which  provides  the  criminal  Justice 
sjrstem  with  much  needed  evidence 
gathering  assistance  In  the  effort 
•gainst  organized  crime.  That  UU. 
which  I  wholeheartedly  support,  con- 
tains an  Important  and  potent  weapon 
for  use  in  stemming  organized  crime 
Infiltration  of  legitimate  bualDessea.  Title 
DC.  which  focuses  on  racketeer  Influenced 
tmd  corrupt  organizations,  in  effect,  gives 
the  pubUc  greater  assurance  that  the 
marketplace  and  transactions  therein 
will  be  free,  fair,  and  devoid  of  domina- 
tion by  racketeering  elements. 

In  that  regard,  a  thoughtful  and  per- 
ceptive analysis  of  the  civil  approach  to 
organized  crime  has  been  doctmented 
by  Messrs.  Howard  Lerine  and  James 
R.  Jorgenson,  police  legal  advisers  of 
the  Department  of  Public  Safety  of  Dade 
County,  Fla.  Their  presentation  appears 
In  the  April.  1970  Issue  of  the  Police 
Chief,  a  publication  of  the  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police.  I  insert 
It  because  I  believe  it  is  of  general  in- 
terest to  my  eoUeagues: 

(Prom  tba  PoUeo  Chief.  AprU  1970] 
OooAjnasB  Cum — A  Crrn.  hrrmoAcu 
(By  Howard  liOTtJia  and 
Jamoa  B.  Jof ganaon ) 
ainoo  tbo  day*  of  ProhiMttoa.  Uw  oaforoo- 
moat'B  focua  oo  nrganloail  eruno  haa  boon 
aimed  at  ertaUnal  aetlvtttaa  aueb  aa  murdar, 
ratorttoa.  proaUtutkm.  drags  and  gambUag. 
It  gtaslnauria  ladleato  that  thu  vtow  ts 


Over  the  years  organised  crlmo  haa  pur- 
sued an  Inexorable  course  of  infiltration  of 
legitimate  business.  Financed  through  tho 
procoods  of  criminal  activity,  the  mob's  ven- 
tures Into  the  area  of  private  enterprise  have 
been  suoceasful  for  two  reasons.  First,  this 
area  of  activity  provides  an  outlet  whereby 
otherwise  "dirty"  money  may  b«  "washed." 
The  criminal  who  would  not  dare  Include  In 
his  tax  return  tho  profit  from  narcotics 
transactions  as  such,  will  happily  report  the 
same  amount  as  a  stock  dividend.  Second, 
success  haa  been  achieved  from  the  almost 
total  Inability  of  law  enforcement  to  pursue 
organized  crime  Into  Its  new  hideout  of  re- 
spectability. This  Inability  Is  due  in  part  to 
the  fact  that  many  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies devote  the  greatest  portion  of  their  anti- 
mob  activities  toward  the  syndicated  crimes 
of  gambling,  prostitution  and  narcotics.  It 
Is  said  that  those  who  Ignore  history  are 
doomed  to  repeat  It.  It  U  time  for  a  fresh 
approach!  The  past  should  teach  that  eradi- 
cation of  prostitution  and  gambling  la  an 
unrealistic  goal.  The  ends  which  can  bo 
achieved  are  Intelligence  and  control.  Tho 
means  to  those  ends  Is  a  restructuring  of  the 
enforcement    approach   to   organized    crime. 

In  a  recent  speech  before  the  Interna- 
tional AsaocUtlon  of  Chiefs  of  Police.  United 
BUtes  Attorney  General  John  Iilltchell  noted 
that  the  Law  Enforcement  Aaslstance  Ad- 
ministration baa  made  several  initial  grants 
to  aid  local  police  agencies  In  establishing  or- 
ganised crime  tmlta.  Tbeoe  imlU  combine  aU 
police  operational  and  Intolllgenee  functiona 
directed  against  mob  actintlea.  By  oonsoU- 
datlon.  Internal  communications  are  en- 
hanced and  needless  dupUcatlon  of  effort  Is 
eliminated. 

An  excellent  example  of  thla  concept  Is  the' 
Organised  Crlmo  Bureau  preaontty  being 
farmed  by  tho  MetnqxtUtan  Dado  County 
(Florida)  Public  Safety  Oepartment.  This 
unit  U  divided  into  throe  aectlona.  The  Tac- 
tical IntoUlgonco  Section  to  directed  prl- 
marUy  toward  InveatlgaUon  of  exeeutlvea  and 
management  of  organised  crime.  The  Vice 
Section  deaU  with  organised  crime  at  the 
operational  leveL  The  Strategic  Intelligence 
SecUon  la  concerned  with  the  accumulation 
of  data  concerning  organized  crime  In  both 
Ita  criminal  and  quaat-legltUnate  functions. 
In  addition,  Dade  County  haa  organised  the 
flrat  PoUeo  Legal  Unit  to  bo  formod  In  this 
country  atnoo  tbo  Inception  of  tbo  Now  Tork 
City  Unit  in  1907.  Staffed  by  attorneys  with 
law  onforooflMnt  bockgrounda  who  have  boon 
trained  ao  PoUoo  Lagia  Advloaro  by  Mortb- 
wootarn  Unlvoralty  Law  Sebool  and  Um  Ford 
FouadatloB.  tho  Legal  Unit  as  nyanm  eoon- 
aal"  for  tba  dopartmeot,  offota  t— ««'«-~« 
tegal  aaalBtaBBi  to  tbo  Organfod  Olaao  Bu- 
reau. Tblo  aoto  tbo  sto«B  fOr  oaoraUoa  oC ' 
olvU 

Tbo  «lvU  ipiirimti  to  tbo  adopOan  bf  law 
eofoffwaotot  igaaUn  a<  olvU 
for  tbo  parpooo  of  ^-y^-g  and  oiMlmllliig 
tbo  InBttraMoB  o(  taglUaMtls  bMtMss  fef  or* 
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oonoernod  fodoral  or  local  la' 
or  prooooutlvo  agooey. 

Armod  with  tbto  Infonnatton,  the  Uw  on- 
f orcomont  agency  may  tben  aaaume  tbo  of- 
fensive. ^ 

If  the  bualneaa  involved  to  a  corporation 
with  atook  available  to  the  public,  tho  in- 
veatlgattng  agency  can  purchase  shares  of  tbo 
stock  In  the  name  of  one  of  Its  officers.  As 
a  stock  owner,  the  investigator,  tbrou^  tbo 
prosecutor  or  the  police  legal  advisor,  may 
have  recourse  to  the  Airect  action*  of  the 
shareholder  which  have  been  held  to  be: 

"a.  to  compel  payment  of  lawfxUly  de- 
clared dividends  or  of  mandatory  dividends; 

b.  to  enforce  the  right  to  Inspect  corporate 
books  and  records; 

c.  to  protect  preemptive  rights  and  pos- 
sibly othorwlao  prevent  fraudulent  dilution 
of  his  proportionate  Interests; 

d.  to  enforce  the  right  to  vote; 

e.  to  proceed  against  voting  trustees; 

f.  to  enjoin  an  ultra  virea  act  or  threatened 
wrong  before  Its  consummation; 

g.  to  recover  from  Insider  who  purchased 
ahareholder's  stock  without  proper  dlsclo- 
aure;  — 

h.  to  recover  from  controlling  shareholder 
for  wrtmgful  redemption; 

1.  to  sue  for  breach  of  a  prelneorporatlon 
agreement; 

].  to  sue  for  breach  of  a  shareholdw 
agreement; 

k.  to  compel  corporate  dissoluttoa."  ^ 

In  addition  to  direct  actions,  sharoh<dder8 
may  maintain  derivative  suit*  (enforcement 
of  a  corporate  right  or  claim)  In  the  fcfllow- 
Ing  areas: 

"a.  to  recover  damages  from  a  consum- 
mated ultra  vires  act; 

b.  to  enjoin  directors,  officers  and  con- 
trolling shareholders  from  breaching  their 
fldtidary  duty  to  the  corporation,  or  to  re- 
cow  damages  or  profits  for  e.g.  mismanage- 
ment of  the  business  by  directors  or  oOcer, 
or  misappropriation  of  eorporato  aaaeta.  or 
opportunltlea,  or  sale  of  control; 

o.  to  enjoin  Issue  of  stock  options  for  in- 
adequate consideration; 

d.  to  recover  Intproper  dividends; 

o.  to  enjoin  outsiders  from  wrong-doing 
tbo  corporation  or  to  recover  for  such 
wrong."' 

Tboro  to  now  authority  for  the  proposition 
tbat  tbo  defendant  In  a  shareholdor's  derlva- 
ttvo  suit  may  bo  llabte  for  punitive  damagaa 
It  abouki  also  bo  noted  tbat  tbrougb  artlfloo 
tbo  InvosUgator  may  bo  pormlttod  to  pur- 
ebaao  stoek  In  a  oloaaly  bold  oorporatlan. 

Otbor  dvll  romodlos  wbleta  may  bo  om- 
ployod  will  vary  from  state  to  suto.  VtarMa 
baa  a  statuts  wblob  p«mlto  tbo  Attorney 
Oonaral  to  aook  rovooatton  oC  tbo  ebartor  of 
any  oorporatkm  bavlng  aa  ofleor,  dtrootor. 

>.•  This  staM 
Attorasy  OmiswI  to  sssk  to  shjola  tho 
fl<   a 


my  corporation  and  tho  front  man,  thereby 
expoalng  the  true  partlea  In  Interoat. 

Because  of  tho  manner  In  irtileb  these 
buslneosea  oporato  tbo  Uw  enforcement  agen- 
cy with  the  cooperation  at  tho  Justice  De- 
partment may  also  aoek  to  InltUte  proceed- 
ings under  the  federal  antitrust  laws  for 
price  fixing,  restraint  of  trade,  and  other  such 
practices.  Similar  proceedings  may  be  au- 
thorized by  sUte  statute.  A  shareholder  may 
also  bring  a  derivative  suit  for  vloUtion  of 
the  antitrust  laws.* 

The  advantage  of  seeking  a  remedy  In  thto 
area  Is  the  provision  for  the  payment  of  tre- 
ble damages.  Such  damages  would  hurt  or- 
ganized crime  financially  and  would  provide 
an  excellent  source  of  funding  for  the  war 
against  the  mob.  By  making  organized  crime 
pay  for  efforts  to  control  Its  (^>eratlons,  true 
Justice  to  achieved. 

These  Ideas  are  but  a  tentative  first  step 
toward  a  workable  solution  to  the  problem 
of  the  Infiltration  of  legitimate  biulness  by 
organized  crime. 

TKz  TuornxDiL  Stator 

Adopted  by  the  1969  legislature,  and  signed 
by  the  Governor  on  July  2,  1969,  Florida  S3. 
No.  228  reads  as  follows : 

SecUon  1.  Chapter  933,  Florida  Statutes, 
Is  amended  by  adding  sections  932.68,  932.59 
and  932.80  to  read : 

932.58  Forfeiture  of  charter  and  revocation 
of  permit — The  atttx-ney  general  to  author- 
ized to  institute  civil  proceedings  In  the  cir- 
cuit court  to  forfeit  the  charter  of  a  cor- 
poration organized  under  the  tows  of  thto 
state  or  to  revoke  the  permit  authorizing  a 
foreign  corporation  to  conduct  business  In 
thto  state,  when: 

(a)  Any  of  the  corporation  officers  or  any 
other  person  controlling  the  management 
or  operation  of  such  corfwratlon,  with  the 
knowledge  of  the  president  and  a  majority 
of  the  board  of  directors  or  xinder  such  cir- 
cumstances wboreln  the  president  and  a  ma- 
jority of  the  directors  should  have  knowledge, 
to  a  person  or  persons  engaged  In  activities 
such  aa  organlaed  violent  revolutionary  or 
unlawful  activity  aimed  at  the  overthrow  of 
the  Government  of  the  stato  of  Florida  or  any 
of  Ita  political  Bubdlvtolons.  Institutions  or 
agendea,  organized  homoaexuallty,  organized 
Crimea  against  nature,  organlaed  prostitution, 
organized  gambling,  organised  narcotics,  or- 
ganized oztortlon  or  organised  embo^doment 
or  who  to  connected  directly  ot  Indirectly 
with  organizations,  syndicates  or  criminal  ao- 
detlea  engaging  In  such;  or 

(b)  A  dlroetor,  aOoar,  omployoo,  agont  or 
stookboldor  aotlag  (or,  through  or  on  behalf 
of  such  corporation  has.  In  oonduottng  tho 
oorporatUm's  aSalis,  puiposoly  engsgod  In  a 
pontotant  ooorao  of  vldont  rovdatlOBaiy  or 
unUwfal  aettvlty  alasod  at  tho  overthrow  of 
tho  OovamBMBt  oC  tho  otato  of  Florida  or 
any  o(  Its  poUtleal  subdlvMoiis.  tastttotloos 


stltuto  dvU  proceedings  In  the  circuit  court 
to  enjoin  the  operation  of  any  bualneas  other 
than  a  corporation,  Including  a  partnorshlp. 
Joint  venture  or  sole  proprietorship,  when: 

(a)  Any  person  In  control  of  any  such 
business,  who  may  be  a  partner  In  a  partner- 
ship, a  participant  In  a  Joint  vwituro,  the 
owner  of  a  sole  proprietorship,  an  employee 
or  agent  of  any  such  buslneos.  or  a  person 
who.  In  fact,  exercises  control  over  the  op- 
erations of  any  such  business,  has,  in  con- 
ducting Its  business  affairs,  purposely  en- 
gaged In  a  perstotent  course  of  violent 
revolutionary  or  unlawful  activity  aimed  at 
the  overthrow  of  the  Government  of  the 
state  of  Florida  or  any  of  its  political  sub- 
divisions. Institutions  or  agencies,  homo- 
sexuality, crimes  against  nature.  Intimida- 
tion, coercion,  bribery,  prostitution,  gam- 
bling, extortion,  embezzlement,  unUwful 
sale  of  narcotics  or  other  such  Illegal  con- 
duct with  the  Intent  to  compel  or  Induce 
other  persons,  firms  or  corporations  to  deal 
with  such  business  or  engage  in  any  such 
Illegal  conduct,  and 

(b)  That  for  the  prevention  of  future 
Illegal  conduct  of  the  same  character,  the 
public  interest  requires  the  operation  of  tho 
business  to  be  enjoined. 

932.60  Inttitutlon  OMd  conduct  of  proceed- 
ings— The  proeeedmgs  authorized  by  section 
932.58,  Florida  Statutes,  may  be  instituted 
against  a  corporation  in  any  county  in  which 
it  to  doing  business  and  the  proceedings  shall 
be  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  Florida 
rules  of  dvll  procedure  and  the  applicable 
rules  of  co\u^.  Such  proceedings  shall  be 
deemed  additional  to  any  other  proceeding 
authorized  by  Uw  for  the  purpose  of  forfeit- 
ing the  charter  of  a  corporation  or  revoking 
the  permit  of  a  foreign  corporation. 

(2)  The  proceedings  authorized  by  section 
932.60.  Florida  Statutes,  may  be  instituted 
against  a  business  other  than  a  corporation 
In  any  county  in  which  it  to  doing  business 
and  the  proceedings  shall  be  conducted  in 
accordance  with  Florida  rules  of  civil  proce- 
dure and  the  applicable  rules  of  court. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  specUI  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  MOnbers  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Mbcll),  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Porr,  today,  for  10  mlnutas. 

Mr.  Ptici  of  Iteas,  today,  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  Oum,  on  May  4.  for  1  boor. 

Mr.  PiBSLiT,  today,  for  IB  minutes. 

Mr.  RtBOLi.  today,  tor  SO  nilnuteg. 

Mr.  MnxB  o(  Ohio,  today,  for  S 
nlnutM. 

(Um  fOOowlnv  Ifamban  (at  the  r»- 
qiMst  of  Mr.  DamK  o(  VlrgliilB),  to  r»- 

I  gild  to  In- 
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ground.  The  r«m*lnlng  333  resulted  In  the 
deatb  of  374  miners  and  Injured  439. 

A  review  of  the  Bureau's  record '  of  tuch 
Ignitions  and  ezploaiona  thows  that  not  one 
of  these  Ignitions  and  explosions  were  caused 
by  an  arc  or  spark  from  large  pennlaslble 
electric  face  equipment — that  Is.  equipment 
of  more  than  10  horeepower — which  was  in 
permissible  condition  and  used  In  a  per- 
missible manner.  A  number  of  ignitions  and 
rxploalons  were  caused  by  non-permlsslble 
equipment,  explosives,  smoking,  open  flames, 
welding,  bits,  band-held  drills,  and  flame 
safety  lamps. 

During  the  period  between  January.  1941 
through  July.  1063  when  the  Bureau's  powers 
were  merely  advisory,  they  were  301  ignitions 
and  explosions  in  underground  gassy  mines 
killing  0BO  and  Injuring  410  persons.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Bureau  of  Mines  statistics  a 
large  number  of  these  deaths  and  injuries 
were  caused  by  arcs  or  sparks  from  non-per- 
mlsslble equipment  or  permissible  equipment 
tn  non-pennlaslble  condition  or  maintained 
In  a  non-permlsslble  manner. 

8.  lipHtiona  mnd  exploaiona  in  non-ga*sy 
mines. 

During  this  1953-M  period,  the  Bvireau 
records  73  ignitions  and  explosions  In  noo- 
gaasy  mines.  Of  these.  10  did  not  cause  any 
4aatb  or  Injury,  while  M  Ignltloos  and  ex- 
plosions killed  44  miners  and  Injured  79. 

One  explosion  on  December  30,  19M,  In 
a  HBAll  non-gassy  mine  also  killed  two  young 
teys  wlK>  were  vlaltLng  the  mine. 

Of  the  total  of  73  Ignitions  and  explosions 
at  ao-c*lIsd  non-gassy  mines  since  1063.  66 
•re  directly  atuibutable  to  the  sudden  oc- 
currence of  methane  In  a  mine  that  was 
not  supposed  to  have  methane. 

No  lees  than  43  of  these  occurred  In  small 
non-gassy    mince.    33    of    which    were    drift 


Tbe  causes  of  all  but  one  ot  these  various 
IfBltlons  and  explosions  includs  the  use  of 
eocploalves,  smoking,  open  flames,  and  small 
Bon-perm  Issl  Me  electric  face  equipment, 
suob  as  head-held  drills. 

What  was  the  one  exception? 

It  occurred  on  January  10,  1063,  In  nil- 
BOta  where  11  miners  were  killed  In  a  large 
"non-gassy"  mine.  Tbe  Federal  report  (No. 
17849)  states: 

'Cauje  o/  trplotion:  Tbe  Federal  Inspec- 
tors are  of  the  opinion  that  the  disaster  was 
eaased  by  the  Ignition  of  methane  In  the  air 
current  In  room  3  off  3  north  entry  at  the 
antranee  to  tbe  second  north  croescut.  lieth- 
aae  apparently  entered  the  ventilating  cur- 
rent from  the  abandoned  north  panel  that 
bad  been  penetrated.  The  gas  was  ignited  by 
•B  arc  or  spark  from  the  open  control  panel 
wblle  repairs  were  being  made  on  the  shut- 
tle car.  Coal  dust  in  tbe  immediate  area 
entered  Into  tbe  explosion,  whlcb  then 
picked  up  all  tbe  fuel  necessary  for  propaga- 
tion from  tbe  aoeomulatlons  of  ooal 
throughout  the  north  working  section." 

Tbm  shuttle  ear  was  permlaslble.  but.  ac- 
eortllnc  to  tbe  Bureau,  at  the  time  of  tbe 
aertdent  It  was  belnf  repaired  and  was  In  a 
i-permlsalble  condition.  Tbe  mine  was 
non-gaasy  despite  tbe  fact  that  the 
ooal  bed  In  this  srea  Is  '"gassy."  aceordlnc 
to  tbe  report,  and  "all  abandoned  mines  sur- 
rounding  this  mine   were   rlssslfled  gassy." 

9.  Coaseqttences  of  eUminatton  of  titttne- 
tion. 

U  tbe  gassy-non-gassy  distinction  U  eUml- 
aated.  aU  underground  mines  would  be 
treated  alike.  The  safety  features  applicable 
to  gaasy  mines  would  apply  to  non-gassy 
mines  ••  wall. 

a.  Smoking  would  be  prohibited. 

b.  Open  flames  would  be  prohibited. 

e.  More  frequent  tests  for  methane  would 
be  required. 


*  See  19M  Hearings  of  Senate  Suliootnmlt- 
tee  on  Labor  (Part  8) ,  Ooal  Mine  Health 
Safety  Lsflslatma.  p.  lUl. 


d.  AU  Junction  and  distribution  boxes  In 
by  the  last  open  crosscut  would  be  permlfisl- 
ble 

e  Small  horsepower  electric  face  equip- 
ment, which  have  been  the  cause  of  Ignitions 
and  explosions  at  non-gassy  mines  would  be 
permissible 

r  All  large  electric  face  equipment  would 
also  have  to  be  permissible 

10.  Coat  effect  of  thete  changes. 

TTie  elimination  of  smoking  underground 
will  have  no  cost  effect  on  small  mine  opera- 
tors. 

In  connection  with  the  open  flame  pro- 
hibition. It  should  be  noted  that  much  of 
the  coal  mined  in  the  small  so-called  "non- 
gassy"  mines  In  east  Kentucky  and  south- 
ern Virginia  Is  produced  by  "shooting  off 
the  solid."  In  this  method  of  mining  there 
Is  no  undercutting  of  the  coal  before  it  Is 
shot  with  explosives.  The  undercutting  Is 
done  In  order  to  provide  a  "free  face"  so 
that  when  the  explosives  are  detonated  the 
ooal  that  is  affected  by  the  explosion  has  a 
place  to  move.  The  Bureau  of  Mines  has 
discouraged  "shooting  off  the  solid"  because 
larger  quantities  of  explosives  must  be  used 
which  can  cause  serious  roof  control  prob- 
lems. For  a  typical  face  which  has  been 
undercut,  the  Bureau  advises  A  holes  with 
explosives  might  be  srufflclent  to  produce  18 
tons  of  coal:  if  the  coal  Is  shot  off  the  solid 
16  holee  with  explosives  might  produce  only 
14  tons  of  ooal. 

Under  the  present  law  In  the  small  non- 
gassy  mines  open  flames  are  permitted  and 
the  explosives  are  detonated  by  using  (uses. 
The  fuses  are  Ut  at  different  times  so  that 
after  the  first  explosive  Is  flred  there  is  the 
equivalent  of  a  "free  face"  with  some  at- 
tendant benefit  In  producing  more  coal  per 
shot  (deUyed  blasting).  With  the  elimina- 
tion of  this  distinction,  open  flames  would 
not  be  permitted.  Blasting  off  the  solid 
would  still  be  possible,  however.  Using  elec- 
tric detonators  the  blasting  could  be  done 
using  milll  second  delay  detonators.  There 
would  be  some  additional  cost  to  the  opera- 
tors under  this  prohibition. 

These  electric  devices  have  been  used  In 
small  mines  for  some  time  in  West  Virginia 
because  the  State  will  not  permit  the  use  of 
open  flames  in  blasting.  Such  a  prohibition, 
however,  is  not  In  effect  In  eastern  Kentucky. 

The  more  frequent  testing  for  methane 
should  not  result  in  any  significant  Increase 
in  costs. 

Making  all  small  horsepower  electric  face 
equipment,  such  as  band-held  drills  and 
pumpe,  permissible  will  result  In  some  costs 
to  tbe  operators  according  to  the  Bureau  of 

MiiMS. 

11.  What  then  is  the  t>a4<«  of  oppoeition  to 
elimination  of  the  dutinction? 

It  Is  the  requirement  that  large  electric 
face  equipment  be  permissible  that  have 
caused  those  who  wish  to  retain  the  distinc- 
tion to  raise  the  scare  arguments  of  closed 
mines,  blackouts  and  unemployment. 

They  charge  that  tbe  coats  of  meeting  this 
requirement  would  average  about  $300,000 
per  oi>erator  or  $1  per  ton  of  annual  pro- 
duction, a  cost  tbey  contend  they  cannot 
meet  and  therefore  will  have  to  cloee  their 
mines.  Tbey  contend  that.  If  their  mine* 
close,  their  customers  will  turn  to  ooal  pro- 
duction from  the  large  gassy  mine  operators 
wlio  would  then  reap  huge  profits  through 
the  cloeure  of  the  small  mines  and  gain  a 
greater  monopoly  on  the  coal  industry.  They 
contend  that  overall  the  safety  record  of  the 
small  non-gassy  mines  has  been  "outstand- 
ing" In  comparison  to  tbe  large  gassy  mines. 
Tbey  staU  that  tbe  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America  is  one  of  tbe  major  forces  behind  this 
proTlston  of  the  propoeed  law  because  the 
UMWA  would  benefit  through  the  employ- 
ment of  miners  from  eloeed  small  mlnae  in 
unionized  mines.  I  suggest  that  I  have  been 
somewhat  critical  of  the  leadership  of  the 
Onlted  Mine  Workers  of  America,  and  assure 


this  committee  I  do  not  support  this  provi- 
sion In  order  to  benefit  the  leadership  of  the 
UMWA 

Undoubtedly,  there  will  be  some  coeta  In- 
volved In  making  this  equipment  permis- 
sible. I  doubt,  however,  that  the  figure  8300,- 
000  Is  reasonable  when  the  average  annual 
production  tn  the  small  non-gassy  mines 
Is  about  15.000  tons,  according  to  the  Bu- 
reau. This  average  Includes  those  produc- 
ing 100.000  tons  or  more  and  those  pro- 
ducing 3  or  3.000  tons.  It  Is  obvious  that  a 
mine  of  this  size  does  not  and  cannot  use 
costly  equipment  like  continuous  miners 
In  their  operations.  Such  mines  use  hand- 
held drills,  drag  cable  shuttle  cars,  and  the 
like.  It  Is  on:y  the  mines  that  are  annually 
producing  substantial  tonnage  that  could 
afford  or  need  large  and  expensive  equip- 
ment In  their  mines.  Therefore,  the  expense 
of  acquiring  or  converting  to  permissible 
equipment  would  not  seem  to  reach 
$300,000. 

I  think,  too.  one  must  consider  the  very 
revealing  Information  found  In  the  Aprli, 
1066  Dunn's  Review  that  an  estimated  one- 
third  of  the  coal  output  of  this  country 
comes  from  lands  held,  not  by  the  coal  op- 
erators, but  by  "tbe  400  owners  of  coal 
royaltlee"  including  "Insurance  agents, 
farmers  and  corporation  executives,  ss  well 
as  fairly  large  corporations  and  a  few  good- 
sized  partnershlpe."  The  article  states  that 
tbe  "small  band  of  (Laanclers  who  are  reap- 
ing golden  profits  from  the  investment  no- 
body knows  about;  coal  royalties,  which 
cocne  from  leasing  mlneral-rlcb  lands  to 
mining  companies."  I  understand  that 
royalties  are  as  high  as  36  cents  per  ton 
depending  on  the  quality  of  the  ooal.  Also, 
tbe  coal  the  small  mine  operator  Is  mining 
Is  usually  not  economic  for  the  large  op- 
erators, and,  in  some  cases,  the  coal  has 
been  first  mined  by  Urge  operators.  In  iMth 
esses,  unless  the  small  operator  mlnee  the 
coal,  the  lessor  will  lose  hU  royalty.  For  this 
reason,  these  entrepreneurs  will  not  let  the 
mines  close,  lest  tbey  lose  these  profits  and 
tax  benefits  too. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  industry  as 
a  whole,  there  can  be  no  t>etter  time  for 
the  Industry  to  meet  the  cost  demands 
that  may  result  from  his  legislation.  The 
July  8,  1069.  edition  of  Business  Week  noted 
that  The  National  Coal  Association  re- 
cently forecast  that  tbe  coal  "demand  this 
year  would  be  I6-mllUon  tons  above  last 
year's  consumption  of  640.5  million  tons" 
while  noting  a  drop  in  production  due  to 
work  stoppages  and  the  rising  demand  for 
coal.  Business  Week  also  noted  that  whUe 
coal  Inventories  at  electric  utilities  have 
decreased  "the  utilities  contend  they  have 
plenty  of  coal."  This  Is  hardly  a  picture  of 
receesion. 

In  my  opinion,  tbe  safety  record  of  this 
Industry  is  appalling.  Over  the  last  17 
years  (1063-1968)  4.943  miners  have  been 
killed  in  this  Industry  or  an  average  of  390 
persons  annually.  Many  more  thousands 
have  been  injured. 

Since  1966,  when  tbe  Federal  inspectors 
were  given  enforcement  powers  at  small 
mines,  the  number  of  violations  of  the  1963 
Act  and  the  Bureau's  advisory  code  ex- 
ceeded tboee  at  tbe  Urge  mines  as  follows: 
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la.  Ccmetuakm 

In  summary  there  is  no  scientific  basis  for 
retaining  the  distinction.  It  Is  one  of  ad- 
ministrative convenience.  Even  tbe  percent- 
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age  established  to  determine  If  a  mine  is 
gassy  has  no  scientific  or  technical  signifi- 
cance. In  sheer  numbers,  it  would  tVP*** 
that  the  chance  of  a  mine  not  becoming 
gassy  over  Its  lifetime  under  present  pro- 
cedures is  good.  Tet  the  record  shows  that 
no  one  can  predict  when  gas  will  be  found, 
if  ever.  There  U  a  considerable  record  that 
gas  may  be  found  under  almost  any  circum- 
stances in  sufficient  quantity  to  cause  death 
and  injury. 

Past  history  shows  that  mmes,  once  classed 
non-gassy,  do  suddenly  have  sufficient  accu- 
mulations of  methane  to  cause  Ignitions  and 
explosions.  This  fact  U  equally  true  for  Urge 
and  small  mlnee  and  for  drift  mines  as  well. 
Most  of  these  Ignitions  have  been  caused  by 
smoking,  open  fUmes,  and  small  non-per- 
mlsslble electric  equipment,  but  one  such 
ignition  has  occurred  from  larger  equipment 
in  a  non-permlsslble  condition  at  a  non-gassy 
mine. 

No  one  can  assure  the  CSongress  that  so- 
called  non-gassy  mines  will  not  continue  to 
have  sudden  and  unexpected  rushes  of  dan- 
gerous methane  in  explosive  quantities  whlU 
mining  U  underway  which  will  be  Ignited 
by  a  spark  or  arc  from  a  non-pennlaslble 
piece  of  equipment  or  some  other  source.  On 
tbe  contrary,  the  experts  in  this  field  in  tbe 
Bureau  of  Mines  point  to  history  and  state 
that  the  possibility  of  such  ignitions  and  ex- 
plosions U  ever-present. 

The  need  for  elimination  of  this  distinc- 
tion was  demonstrated  b/  the  death  of  tbe 
first  miner  killed  by  a  methane  explosion  In 
a  so-called  "non-gassy"  mine.  Tbe  record 
U  clear  that  mnking  electric  face  equlpnient 
fire  and  explosion  proof  and  maintaining  It 
In  such  condition  has  saved  lives  and  pro- 
tected miners  from  injury  in  gassy  mines 
since  1063.  Tbe  miners  in  so-caUed  nongaasy 
mlnee  deserve  no  lees  protection.  TliU  re- 
quirement offers  a  real  protection  for  safety 
which  cannot  be  ignored.  Tbe  fact  that  there 
have  been  fewer  ignitions  and  explosions 
from  methane  In  non-gassy  mlnee  with  tbe 
reeultant  loss  of  life  or  injury  than  in  gassy 
mines  U  hardly  the  basU  for  contending  that 
tbe  men  who  work  In  small  non-gassy  mines 
do  not  require  protection. 

The  leglsUtlon  must  not  only  eliminate 
the  distinction,  but  also  must  provide  the 
Twjiaw  to  eliminate  the  causes  of  ignitions 
and  explosions  at  all  underground  mines. 
We  must  prohibit  smoking  and  use  of  open 
flames,  control  the  use  of  explosives,  in- 
crease testing  for  methane,  and  require  that 
all  large  and  small  electric  face  equipment 
be  permissible  and  be  maintained  in  per- 
missible condition.  I  also  urge  that  the  Cknn- 
mlttee  require  that  the  flame  safety  lamp, 
a  cause  of  many  deaths  and  Injuries,  be 
adequately  checked  daUy  by  trained  per- 
sonnel, and  that  ImmedUto  action  be  taken 
to  accelerate  research  on  a  device  to  sup- 
preas  Ignitions  from  sparks  caused  by  bits. 

Let  me  empbaslae  that  these  provlalons 
must  be  adequate  to  control  ignitions  at  all 
mines,  not  Just  tbe  so-called  "non-gassy" 
mines.  Tbe  record  sbovrs  that  many  of  tbe 
causes  of  Ignitions  at  non -gassy  mines  have 
caused  ignitions  at  gassy  mines  too.  Thus,  the 
praaent  safeguards  for  gassy  mines  are  not 
adequate  now. 

There  must  be  no  compromise  with  tbe 
miner's  life  and  limb.  His  safety  must  be 
considered  first,  and  the  economics  of  the 
industry  second.  No  miner  wants  to  become 
a  statistic  Uke  tboae  at  Fannlngton.  or  like 
tbe  130  who  have  died  stnce  Farmington. 


StTMMAKT  or  Statistics  tN  Statbmkmt  Oom- 
piLB>  FsoM  Racoaos  or  U.S.  Btracav  or 
Msfsa 


Large  non-gaasy 878 

Small    non-gaaay 2,766 

Total - «.'H8 

2.  Production    from    tmderground    mines 
(millions  of  tons) : 

Large   gassy    308 

Small  gassy 2 

Large  non-gassy 101 

Small  non-gassy   89 

3.  Ignitions  and  explosions  Oassy  Mines — 
January  1, 1941-JiUy  1062. 

Number  of  Ignitions  and  Explosions..  201 

Number  kUled  «80 

Number   injured   _ 419 

4.  Record    of    Ignitions    and    Explosions 
Oassy  Mines — July  1063-June  10,  1069 — coid 

Cause. 

Number  of  IgniUons  and  explosions 890 

Number  klUed  874 

Number  Injured   438 


1.  Number  of  undeiground 
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6.  Beoont  of  Ignition*  and  Exploiiong  in 
Non-gauy  mines  from  Methane— Juljf  1952- 
June  10,  1969— and  cause: 

Number  of  «gwiHnn«  and  explosions 55 

Number  of  Urge  nongassy  mines 12 

Number  of  small  nongassy  mlnea 43 

Data  not  avaUabU  on  else  of  mine 1 

Number  of  large  nongassy  drift  mlnea —     10 
Number  of  small  nongaasy  drift  mlnea —    S2 

Number   klUed 27 

Number  injured 64 


SPECIAL  SCHCX>L  MILK  PROGRAM 
FOR  CHILDREN 

(Mr.  QUJllES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  ronaiks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rxcors.) 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
deeidy  disturbed  by — and  strongly  dis- 
approve of — efforts  to  kill  off  the  special 
school  milk  program  for  children. 

I  am  of  the  optoion  that  unless  this  fine 
program  is  extended  there  will  be  many 
young  children  who  will  not  receive  the 
daily  amount  of  milk  they  should  have. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  inconceivable  to  me 
to  think  that  Congress  would  nesJect  its 
domestic  aid  programs  while  devoting  an 
undue  amount  of  attention  to  foreign 
assistance,  including  the  ridiculous  and 
highly  expiensive  foreign  aid  fiasco. 

Over  the  years,  the  special  milk  pro- 
gram has  provided  milk  for  children  who 
normally  would  not  have  been  able  to 
purchase  it.  MUk  is  an  essential  part  of 
our  diet,  and  is  especially  nutritional  to 
our  young  chUdren  who  are  in  the  critical 
stage  of  their  mental  and  physical 
development. 


The  special  milk  program  encourages 
consumption  of  fluid  milk  by  children  in : 
First,  nonprofit  schools  of  high  school 
grade  and  under;  and  second,  nonprofit 
nursery  schools,  child-care  centers,  set- 
tlement houses,  summer  camps,  and 
similar  nonprofit  institutions  devoted  to 
the  care  and  training  of  children. 

Established  in  1954,  this  program  has 
made  highly  significant  contributions  to 
the  nutritional  health  of  millions  of  chil- 
dren. During  its  16-year  lifetime,  aimual 
participation  has  expanded  from  2.5  mil- 
lion in  1955  to  more  than  17  million 
now  benefiting  from  the  program. 

Today,  the  Nation  is  attempting  to 
cope  wiUi  the  problems  of  malnutrition, 
especially  among  children.  This  laudable 
effort  would  be  dealt  a  serious  blow  by 
killing  the  special  milk  program. 

For  current  fiscal  year  1970,  Ccmgress 
approved  $84  million  for  the  school  milk 
program,  plus  transfer  of  $20  million 
from  section  32  funds. 

In  the  fiscal  year  1971  budget,  how- 
ever, no  funds  are  recommended  for  this 
program. 

Despite  similar  efforts  to  cripple  or 
kill  this  program  in  1968  and  1969,  Con- 
gress has  wisely  supported  Its  contin- 
uance. 

To  carry  forward  this  highly  success- 
ful program,  legislation  win  be  required 
during  this  session  of  Congress:  First, 
to  extend  its  authorization  beyond  June 
30,  1970;  and  second,  to  provide  ade- 
quate appropriations  for  continuance  of 
the  program. 

Unfortunately,  arguments  art  being 
offered  to  Congress  and  the  country  that 
termination  of  the  special  milk  program 
for  children  would  not  result  in  reduced 
consumption  of  milk,  because  this  would 
be  offset  by  expansion  of  other  feeding 
programs.  According  to  the  recom- 
mended budget  for  fiscal  year  1971.  the 
facts  are  that  the  net  consumption 
would  be  reduced  by  about  2JS  billion 
half-pints  below  the  current  level  of 
consumption. 

The  program  provides  a  vital  source  of 
nutrition  to  needy  children  who: 

Biay  not  get  breakfast  at  home; 

May  not  get  breakfast  at  school; 
and/or 

May  not  get  limch  at  stitocA. 

Even  where  schocd  lunches  and/or 
breakfasts  are  served,  the  program  offers 
a  healthful,  nutritional  "milk  break" 
during  the  day. 

On  May  6,  1969,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  an  overwhelming  vote  of 
384  to  2 — approved  HJ%.  5554  to  make 
the  milk  program  permanent. 

I  am  urging  Senator  Ellkndkk,  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry,  to  favorably  report 
H.R.  5554  at  the  earliest  possible  time. 
Following  such  action,  I  would  sincerely 
hope  that  the  Senate,  itself,  would  also 
give  its  early  approval. 

In  addition  to  providing  authorization 
for  continuation  of  the  program,  the 
Congress  can — and  should — ^in  my  judg- 
ment, approve  appropriations  of  at  least 
$125  million— as  authorized  in  HJl. 
6554 — for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Because  of  its  long  successful  history, 
the  special  milk  program  should  continue 
to  be:  First,  a  major  feature  of  our  shild 
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nutrition  procrams;  and  second,  a  hUrhly 
effective  outlet  for  milk  produced  by 
dairy  farmers  of  this  coxintry. 

BUILDUP  AGAINST  THB 
SENIORITY  RULE 

(Mr.  MORSE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  thia 
point  In  the  Rccoao  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
call  the  special  attention  of  my  ool- 
leacijes  to  an  editorial  which  appeared 
In  the  Washington  Post  yesterday. 
April  28.  1970.  dtins  the  "significant" 
contribution  being  made  by  our  distin- 
guished ooUeague  from  Maryland.  On. 
Onss.  to  the  growing  national  debate 
about  the  aenlority  aystem  in  Congress. 

The  Post  cites  a  recent  speech  made  by 
On.  GusB  in  which  he  argued  that  we 
cannot  achieve  a  reordering  of  America's 
priorities,  "imless  the  Congress  enters 
the  20th  century  sometime  before  the 
21st  -•• 

Congressman  Gudb  has  proposed  a 
plan  which  would  replace  the  single  cri- 
terion of  seniority  in  the  selection  of 
chairmen  for  the  standing  committees  of 
the  House.  Under  this  plan  the  member- 
ship of  each  irtanfllng  committee  and 
subcommittee  would  select  its  own  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  at 
the  opening  of  each  seision  of  Congress, 
thus  aauring  a  democratic  voice  in  com- 
mittee procedure  by  the  entire  member- 
ship of  the  committee. 

At  a  time  when  the  institutions  of  our 
dunocracy  are  coming  under  increasing 
scrutiny.  I  believe  we  as  Members  of 
Coogress.  should  give  serious  study  to 
such  proposals  for  change  In  our  proce- 
dures. 

Gil  Ovds  has.  by  his  thoughtful  and 
considered  pnvosal.  made  an  Important 
contribution  to  this  process  of  self -anal- 
ysis. I  submit  the  editorial  from  the  Post 
at  this  point  for  inclusion  in  the  Rbcoko: 

BXTILVOr   ACAOfST  TUB   SmMJMTT   ttVlM 

B«prM«ntaUT«  Ood*  of  MaryUnd  ta  con- 
trlbutlog  slgnllhmntly  to  ihm  ~mr»«g»i 
•gainst  the  ■tulttfytng  tenlorltj  rule  in  Oon- 
gresa.  In  a  rae«nt  speech  in  Betheada  he  de- 
clared that  thare  can  be  no  reordering  of  the 
country'*  priorities  "unless  Oongrees  enters 
the  twentieth  century  soaietUne  befot*  the 
twanty-flrst."  No  other  ti«ttot.»i  legislature 
in  the  tree  world,  he  added,  operates  under 
the  kind  of  strict  lenlorlty  system  that  aflUets 
the  XThlted  States  Congress. 

Under  the  plan  adTocated  by  Mr.  Oude, 
tbtf'msiBberm  of  each  eoBgreeslonal  commit- 
tee and  sabeomaalttee  would  elect  their  own 
ehalnaan  and  ranking  minority  member  at 
the  beginning  of  eaeh  isaslon.  He  anttelpataa 
that  "abla  and  «Bper1enced"  chalrmea  now 
■erring  would  'te  retained  In  their  poata,  with 
only  the  mlsflta  retired.  Uiuler  the  syatem 
now  In  operation,  with  mlsflta  and  aenlle 
ehatrmaa  perpetuated  only  because  of  thdr 
kmge^ty.  without  regard  (or  the 
queneea  m  tema  of  pnbUe  confldHiee, 
chairmen  who  are  doing  good  work 
under  a  olood  heoaiiae  they  owe  their  posi- 
tions to  a  discredited  rule. 

Sleetlona  In  committees  would  be  less  de- 
sirable. In  oar  view,  than  the  election  of  all 
committee  ehahmen  as  well  as  the  leader- 
ship of  both  houeee  In  the  party  eaocuasa  of 
each  house.  Iieartars  of  the  varloua  commit- 
tees ought  to  be  ehoeen  on  the  basla  not  only 
of  their  standing  In  the  nommlttee  bat  also 
for  their  capacity  to  advance  the 


of  the  majority  party  In  control  of  Congress. 
In  other  words,  leadership  Ln  the  committees 
ought  to  be  tied  In  closely  with  general  su- 
pervision of  the  legislative  program. 

But  every  blow  aimed  at  the  seniority  sys- 
tem Is  a  net  gain.  We  hope  that  many  mem- 
bers of  both  houses  will  speak  out  against 
length  of  serrloe  as  the  only  quaUflcatlon 
(or  key  legislative  posu,  until  a  majority 
builds  up  courage  enough  to  abolish  It. 


A  CIVIL  APPROACH  TO  ORGANIZED 
CRIME 

(Mr.  PASCELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rbcoro  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter. ) 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  within  a 
short  tlme'the  House  will  be  well  into 
its  consideration  of  important  legisla- 
tive proposals  aimed  at  Improving  so- 
ciety's chances  of  success  in  dealing  with 
organized  criirie.  In  January  of  this  year 
the  Senate  overwhelmingly  passed  S.  30 
which  provides  the  criminal  Justice 
system  with  much  needed  evidence 
gathering  assistance  In  the  effort 
against  organized  crime.  That  bill, 
which  I  wholeheartedly  support,  con- 
tains an  Important  and  potent  weapon 
for  use  in  stemming  organised  crime 
infiltration  of  legitimate  bualnesaea.  Title 
DC,  which  focuses  on  racketeer  Influenced 
and  corrupt  organizations.  In  effect,  gives 
the  public  greater  assurance  that  the 
marketplace  and  transactions  therein 
will  be  free,  fair,  and  devoid  of  domina- 
tion by  racketeering  elements. 

In  that  regard,  a  thoughtful  and  per- 
ceptive analysis  of  the  civil  approach  to 
organized  crime  has  been  documented 
by  Mugrn.  Howard  Lerlne  and  James 
R.  Jorgenson.  police  legal  advisers  of 
the  Department  of  Public  Safety  of  Dade 
County,  Pla.  Their  presentation  appears 
In  the  April.  1970  Issue  of  the  Police 
Chief,  a  publication  of  the  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police.  I  insert 
It  because  J  believe  it  is  of  general  In- 
terest to  my  Cf^eagues: 

(From  the  FoUce  Chief.  AprU  1970] 
OaOAXiaiD  Cano — A  Cira.  Atpboach 

(By  Howard  Levlna  and 
Tsmsa  R.  Jorgenson) 

Since  the  days  of  Prohibition,  law  enforce- 
ment's focus  on  organised  crime  has  been 
aimed  at  criminal  actlvltlaa  such  as  murder, 
extortion,  prostitution,  drugs  and  gambling. 
Recent  disclosures  Indicate  that  this  rlew  Is 
somewhat  myopic. 

The  end  of  Prohibition  found  the  criminal 
"gangs "  In  a  state  of  dlaorganlaatton.  Their 
ranks  decimated  through  intamaelna  war- 
fare and  stringent  federal  enforcement,  the 
gangs  of  the  SO's  concluded  that  surrlTal  and 
future  operation  could  be  aaaured  only  by  a 
ceMatlon  of  the  hoetllltlea  engendered 
through  multiple  group  operation  In  a  given 
gaogiaphlcal  location.  Tltaa,  theae  groups  or 
'families.'  eemhtnad  and  between  them- 
salves.  entered  Into  esclualve  territorial  pro- 
tection agreementa.  Today.  It  seams  beyond 
argument  that  the  nation's  population  cen- 
ters are  enmeahed  In  an  interlocking  web  of 
criminal  organlaatinna 

Once  Insulated  In  protected  territories,  the 
famlllee  directed  their  attention  toward  the 
problem  of  finding  an  activity  which  could 
be  employed  to  replace  the  tnoome  lost  upon 
tennlnatloBi  of  the  prodoetton  of  llllctt 
•plrlta.  Legitimate  busineea  was  selected  as 
the  target. 


Over  the  years  organised  crime  has  pur- 
sued an  inexorable  oourse  of  inAltration  of 
legitimate  busineea.  Financed  through  the 
proceeds  of  criminal  activity,  the  mob's  ven- 
tures Into  the  area  of  private  enterprise  have 
been  suoceesful  (or  two  reasons.  First,  this 
area  of  activity  provides  an  ouUet  whereby 
otherwise  "dirty"  money  may  be  "washed." 
The  criminal  who  would  not  dare  Include  in 
his  tax  return  the  profit  from  narcotics 
transactions  as  such,  will  bappUy  report  the 
aame  amount  as  a  stock  dividend.  Second, 
success  has  been  achieved  from  the  almost 
total  Inability  of  law  enforcement  to  pursue 
organized  crime  Into  ita  new  hideout  of  re- 
spectability. This  InablUty  U  due  in  part  to 
the  (act  that  many  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies devote  the  greatest  portion  of  their  anti- 
mob  activities  toward  the  syndicated  crimes 
of  gambling,  prostitution  and  narcotlca.  It 
la  said  that  those  who  ignore  history  are 
doomed  to  repeat  It.  It  U  time  for  a  fresh 
approach!  The  past  should  teach  that  eradi- 
cation o(  prostitution  and  gambling  Is  an 
unrealistic  goal.  The  ends  which  con  be 
achieved  are  intelligence  and  control.  The 
means  to  those  ends  is  a  restructurlDg  of  the 
enforcement    appro€u:h   to   organized    crime. 

In  a  recent  speech  be(ore  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Chiefs  o(  Police.  United 
States  Attorney  Qeneral  John  UitcheU  noted 
that  the  Law  Enforcement  Aaaistance  Ad- 
ministration has  made  several  initial  granta 
to  aid  local  police  agencies  in  eatabllahlng  or- 
ganised crime  units.  These  units  combine  all 
police  operational  and  Intelligence  functions 
directed  against  mob  activities.  By  oonsoU- 
dation.  internal  communications  are  en- 
hanced and  needless  duplication  of  effort  is 
eliminated. 

An  excellent  example  of  this  ooncept  Is  the 
Organised  Crime  Btireau  preaanUy  being 
formed  by  the  Metropolitan  Dade  County 
(Florida)  Public  Safety  Department.  This 
unit  Is  divided  mto  three  sections.  The  Tac- 
tical Intelllgenoe  Section  U  directed  pri- 
marily toward  InTaettgation  of  executives  and 
management  of  organised  crime.  Hie  Vice 
Section  deals  with  crganlzed  crime  at  the 
operational  level.  The  Strategic  Intelligence 
Section  is  concerned  with  the  aocunralation 
o(  data  concerning  organised  crime  in  both 
Its  criminal  and  quasi-legitimate  functions. 
In  addition.  Dade  County  has  organised  the 
Orst  Police  Legal  Unit  to  be  formed  In  this 
country  since  the  Inception  of  the  New  York 
City  Unit  m  1007.  Staffed  by  attorneys  with 
law  enforcement  baokgrounda  who  have  been 
trained  as  Police  La|^  Advlaora  by  North- 
western University  Law  School  and  the  Ford 
Foundation,  the  Legal  Unit  as  "boose  eotm- 
sel"  (or  the  department,  offers  spedallaed 
legal  aeststance  to  the  Organised  Criine  Bu- 
reau. Thla  seta  the  stage  for  cqteration  of  "the 
civil  approach." 

The  civil  approach  la  the  adoption  by  law 
enforcement  agenclee  of  civil  law  methods 
for  the  puzpoee  of  exposing  and  controlling 
the  Inflltratkm  of  legitimate  boalness  by  or- 
ganised erUna. 

The  first  step  U  the  dissemination  to  th* 
public  of  information  concerning  mob  con- 
trolled busineea.  Kxposure  of  this  type  has 
been  employed  by  the  Illinois  Crime  Com- 
mission  in  Its  Spotlight  on  OrgmniMtd  Crime. 
While  cynics  will  argue  that  this  will  only 
enhance  the  profit  of  the  affected  enterprises, 
this  avenue  of  approach  must  not  be  aban- 
doned until  its  total  lack  of  merit  is  demon- 
strated. 

Next  the  intelligence  function  must  be 
employed  to  compile  comprehensive  data  on 
syndicate  controlled  business.  This  la  not 
Umited  to  knowledge  of  the  Individuals  in- 
volved, but  Includes  all  material  pertinent 
to  the  concern's  organization.  Articles  of  In- 
corporation, annual  reports,  credit  reports, 
deeds,  trust  agreements.  In  short  everything  a 
competent  civil  attorney  would  compile  (or 
a  client  considering  purchase  of  the  business. 
The  data  would  be  syade  available  to  any 
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eonoamad  federal  or  local  Uw  enforoement 
or  proaecutiw  agraey. 

Armed  with  this  informntlon,  the  Uw  en- 
forcement agency  may  than  ■mnme  the  of- 
fensive. 

If  the  bualneaa  Involved  is  a  oorporatton 
with  stock  available  to  the  public,  tha  In- 
vestigating agency  can  purchase  sharea  of  the 
■took  In  the  name  of  one  of  Its  otHetn.  As 
a  stock  owner,  the  mvestigator,  through  the 
prosecutor  or  the  police  legal  advisor,  may 
have  recourse  to  the  direct  action*  of  the 
shareholder  which  have  been  held  to  be: 

"a.  to  compel  payment  of  lawfully  de- 
clared dividends  or  of  mandatary  dividends; 

b.  to  enforce  the  right  to  inspect  corporate 
books  and  records; 

c.  to  protect  preemptive  rights  and  pos- 
sibly otherwise  prevent  fraudulent  dilution 
of  hU  proportionate  interests; 

d.  to  enforce  the  right  to  vote: 

e.  to  prooeed  against  voting  trustees; 

f .  to  enjoin  an  ultra  vires  act  or  threatened 
wrong  before  its  consummation: 

g.  to  recover  from  iztsider  who  purchased 
shareholder's  stock  without  proper  diaclo- 
■ure;  — 

h.  to  recover  from  controlling  shareholder 
for  wrongful  redemption; 

1.  to  sue  for  breach  of  a  prelncorporation 
agreement; 

j.  to  sue  for  breach  of  a  shareholder 
agreement; 

k.  to  compel  corporate  dfssolutton."  ^ 

In  addition  to  direct  actions,  shareholders 
may  r"*'"*^'"  derivative  ruits  (enforoement 
of  a  corporate  right  or  claim)  in  the  toilam- 
Ing  areas: 

"a.  to  recover  damages  from  a  consum- 
mated ultra  vires  act; 

b.  to  enjoin  directors,  ofBcers  and  con- 
trolling shareholders  from  breaching  their 
fiduciary  duty  to  the  corporation,  or  to  re- 
cover damagee  or  profits  (or  e.g.  mismanage- 
ment of  the  business  by  directors  or  oflleer. 
or  mlaapproprlatlon  of  corporate  assets,  or 
opportunltlee,  or  sale  of  control; 

e.  to  enjoin  Issue  of  stock  options  for  In- 
adequate consideration; 

d.  to  recover  Improper  dividends; 

e.  to  enjoin  outsiders  from  wrong-doing 
the  corporation  or  to  recover  for  such 
wrong."* 

There  Is  now  authority  for  the  propooitton 
that  the  defendant  in  a  abareholder'a  deriva- 
tive suit  may  be  liable  for  punitive  damages 
It  shoold  also  be  noted  that  through  artlfloe 
the  investigator  may  be  permitted  to  pur- 
ehaas  stock  in  a  oloatf  y  h«ld  oorporattoii. 

Other  civil  remedies  which  may  be  em- 
ployed will  vary  from  state  to  state.  Florida 
has  a  statute  which  ponnlts  the  Attorney 
General  to  eeek  revooatlao  of  the  charter  of 
any  eorporation  having  an  oOoer,  dlreetor, 
employee  or  shareboldT  engaged  In  orga- 
nised eilme.*  This  statute  also  permits  the 
Attorney  Oensral  to  seek  to  emjoln  the  opana- 
tlon  of  a  non-corporate  bustneas  entity 
whloh  meets  the  above  test,  rrnneedlnp 
against  twanty-one  Miami  busUMsaaa,  In- 
cluding several  establishments  on  famoos 
"motd  row."  are  being  onrrently  Instttoted 
tn  pursuanoe  of  thla  enactment  by  the  At- 
torney Oenaral  of  the  State  of  Florida. 

With  respect  to  all  operations,  oorporate  or 
otherwise,  state  and  municipal  Iloenalng  laws 
should  be  researched  with  an  eye  toward 
revocation  or  denial  of  a  license  in  appro- 
priate drcumstanoas.  In  addition,  local  salts 
In  Chancery  are  a  poaslbUtty.  Onoe  these  pro- 
oeedlngs  are  filed,  the  Investigative  agency 
may  use  the  more  liberal  rulea  of  dvU  dis- 
covery to  strip  away  the  facade  of  the  dum- 


*  HSmn.  Oorporctfona,  West  Publishing  Oo. 
( 1061 )  at  P.  668  (emphaaU  added) . 

■  Hean.  OOrporsttons,  Wast  Publishing  Oo. 
(Uei)  at  p.  866. 

•  Florida  Lawa.  Chapter  a»-a7a  (1M») . 


my  corporation  and  the  front  man,  thereby 
expoelng  the  true  parties  In  interest. 

Because  of  the  manner  In  which  these 
businesses  operate  the  law  enforcement  agen- 
cy with  the  cooperation  of  the  Justice  De- 
partment may  also  seek  to  Initiate  proceed- 
ings under  the  federal  antitrust  laws  for 
price  fixing,  restraint  o(  trade,  and  other  such 
practices.  Similar  proceedings  may  be  au- 
thorized by  state  statute.  A  shareholder  may 
also  bring  a  derivative  suit  for  violation  of 
the  antltnist  laws.* 

The  advantage  of  seeking  a  remedy  In  this 
area  Is  the  provision  for  the  payment  of  tre- 
ble damages.  Such  damages  would  hurt  or- 
ganized crime  financially  and  would  provide 
an  excellent  source  o(  (undlng  (or  the  war 
against  the  mob.  By  making  organized  crime 
pay  (or  efforts  to  control  its  operations,  true 
justice  is  achieved. 

These  ideas  are  but  a  tentative  first  step 
toward  a  workable  solution  to  the  problem 
o(  the  infiltration  of  legitimate  business  by 
organized  crime. 

TBS  FlOSDA  ST&TUTB 

Adopted  by  the  1989  legislature,  and  signed 
by  the  Governor  on  July  2,  1969,  Florida  S3, 
No.  228  reads  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Chapter  932.  Florida  Statutes. 
Is  amended  by  adding  sections  932.68.  932.69 
and  932.60  to  read: 

932.58  Forfeiture  of  charter  and  revocation 
Of  permit — ^The  attorney  general  is  author- 
ized to  institute  civil  proceedings  In  the  cir- 
cuit court  to  forfeit  the  charter  of  a  cor- 
poration organized  under  the  laws  of  this 
state  or  to  revoke  the  permit  authorizing  a 
foreign  corporation  to  conduct  business  In 
this  state,  when: 

(a)  Any  of  the  corporation  officers  or  any 
other  person  controlling  the  management 
or  operation  of  such  corporation,  with  the 
knowledge  o(  the  president  and  a  majority 
of  the  board  of  directors  or  under  jsuch  cir- 
cumstances wherein  the  president  and  a  ma- 
jority of  the  directors  should  have  knowledge, 
is  a  person  or  persons  engaged  In  activities 
such  as  organised  violent  revolutionary  or 
unlawful  activity  aimed  at  the  overthrow  of 
the  Government  of  the  state  of  Florida  or  any 
of  its  political  subdivisions.  Institutions  or 
agendea.  organised  homoaexuaUty.  organised 
crimes  against  nature,  organised  prostitution, 
organised  gambling,  organised  narcotics,  or- 
ganised eztortion  or  organised  Mnbesslement 
or  who  Is  connected  directiy  or  Indirectly 
with  organisations,  syndicates  or  criminal  so- 
cieties engaging  in  such;  or 

(b)  A  dlreotcr,  oOcer,  employee,  agent  or 
stockholder  acting  for,  through  or  on  behalf 
of  such  corporation  has,  in  conducting  the 
corporation's  affairs,  puiposaly  engaged  In  a 
penlstent  course  of  violent  revolntianaiy  or 
unlawful  activity  aimed  at  the  overthrow  of 
the  aovemment  of  the  state  of  Florida  or 
any  of  its  political  subdivisions.  Institutions 
or  agendas,  homosexuaUty,  crimes  against 
nature.  Intlmlrtation  and  ooerdon,  bribery, 
prostltatloa.  gambling,  extortion,  emlMssIe- 
mant,  unlawtol  sale  of  narootles  or  other 
sooh  Illegal  oandoet,  with  the  knowledge  of 
the  preddant  and  inajcrity  of  tha  board  of 
directors  or  under  such  dretuiBtanoes 
wherein  the  president  and  a  majority  of  the 
directors  should  have  knowledge,  with  the 
Intent  to  eompd  or  indtue  other  parsons, 
firms  or  oocporattons  to  deal  wltti  such  oor- 
poratton or  engage  in  any  sooh  illegal  con- 
duct, and 

(0)  For  the  prevention  at  future  illegal 
oooduet  of  tha  same  character,  tha  public 
mtarest  raqolns  the  Charter  of  the  oorpora- 
tlon  to  be  fWfalted  and  the  oorporatton  to 
be  dlSBcdved  or  the  permit  to  be  revoked. 

933  J0  Enfofnlmg  operation  of  a  buttneu— 
The  attoRiay  general  is  authorised  to  In- 


« Comment,  "Stockholdera"  suits  and  the 
Shaman  Act.  6  Stan.  L.  Ber.  480  (1908). 


stitute  dvll  proceedings  In  the  circuit  oourt 
to  enjoin  the  operation  of  any  business  other 
than  a  corporation.  Including  a  partnstahlp. 
Joint  venture  or  sole  proprietorship,  when: 

(a)  Any  person  In  control  of  any  such 
business,  who  may  be  a  partner  in  a  partner- 
ahlp,  a  participant  In  a  joint  venture,  the 
owner  of  a  sole  proprietorship,  an  employee 
or  agent  of  any  such  business,  or  a  person 
who,  in  fact,  exercises  control  over  the  op- 
erations of  any  such  business,  has,  in  con- 
ducting its  bii&lness  affairs,  purposely  en- 
gaged in  a  persistent  course  of  violent 
revolutionary  or  unlawful  activity  aimed  at 
the  ovnthrow  o(  the  Government  of  the 
state  of  Florida  or  any  of  its  political  sub- 
divisions, institutions  or  agendes.  homo- 
sexuaUty, crimes  against  nature,  intimida- 
tion, coercion,  bribery,  prostitution,  gam- 
bling, extortion,  embezslement,  unlawful 
sale  of  narcotics  or  other  such  illegal  con- 
duct with  the  intent  to  compel  or  Induce 
other  persons,  firms  or  corporations  to  deal 
with  such  business  or  engage  in  any  such 
illegal  conduct,  and 

(b)  That  for  the  prevention  of  future 
Illegal  conduct  of  the  same  character,  the 
public  interest  requires  the  operation  of  the 
business  to  be  enjoined. 

932.60  Institution  and  conduct  of  proceed- 
ings— The  proceedings  authorized  by  section 

932.68.  Florida  Statutes,  may  be  instituted 
against  a  corporation  in  any  county  in  which 
it  is  doing  business  and  the  proceedings  shall 
be  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  Florida 
rules  of  dvll  procedure  and  the  i^jpllcable 
rules  of  court.  Such  proceedings  shall  be 
deemed  additional  to  any  other  proceeding 
authorised  by  law  for  the  purpoee  of  forfdt- 
Ing  the  charter  of  a  corporation  or  revoking 
the  permit  of  a  foreign  c(»poration. 

(2)  The  proceedings  authorized  by  aection 

932.69.  Florid*  Statutes,  may  be  instituted 
against  a  business  other  than  a  corporation 
In  any  county  In  which  It  is  doing  business 
and  the  proceedings  shall  be  conducted  in 
accordance  with  Florida  rules  of  dvll  proce- 
dure and  the  applicable  rulea  of  court. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  followlzig  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  f(dlowln«  Mtoibers  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  BCizsLL).  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  ranaAs  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Porr,  today,  for  10  mlnutee. 

Mr.  Puck  of  Tnas.  today,  for  1  hour. 

1ST.  GuDi.  on  May  4,  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  FiHDUT,  today,  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  RnoLs,  today,  for  30  mlnutea. 

Mr.  Mnxn  of  Ohio,  today,  for  5 
minutes. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Dahibl  of  Virginia),  to  re- 
vise and  extend  thdr  remarks  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  nuitter:) 

Mr.  QoiixAf.M.  today,  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Rbusb,  today,  for  10  mlnutea. 

Idi.  Raxicx,  today,  for  16  minutes. 

Mr.  Oovms,  on  April  30,  for  80 
minutes. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permissioD  to 
revise  and  extend  remaito  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  HsCird,uring  the  oonslderatloa  of 
HA.  17133  and  to  tDdude  pertinent  ma- 
tCTial  and  Imttortant  taMee. 

r.  his  remarks  during  de- 
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bate  In  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  to- 
day, and  to  Include  extraneous  material. 

Mr.  DoNOBux  to  revlae  and  extend  his 
remsu-ks  at  the  conclusion  of  general  de- 
bate on  the  bUl.  H  Jl.  17123. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  MBSLL)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Mathias. 

Mr.  SBazvia. 

Mr.  CBAMxa. 

Mr.  Snian  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ^rnxwt. 

Mr.  AsHBBooK  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Coim  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Puck  of  Texas  tn  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Hosicat  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Wnuii  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  MoisBAU.. 

Mr.  OuBS. 

Mr.  OuBsn.  | 

Mr.  ScRxxLi. 

Mr.  Htmr. 

Mr.  Tbompsoit  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  CKAinc. 

Mr.  DnwiKSKi  in  two  instanceib 

Mr.  Bkat  In  four  instances. 

Mr.DiCKiiaaK. 

Mr.  Boa  WzLSOSf . 

Mr.  SKvnn. 

Mr.  WTDLBt. 

Mr.  EUifSBH  of  Idaho. 

Tint  foUowlng  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Daioxx.  of  Virginia)  and 
to  Include  extraneous  matter: 

Mr.  OowMi.ii  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  PowsLL  in  four  instance*. 

Mr.  MouoHAH  In  fire  Instances. 

Mr.  Rivns  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Hats  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  BntCHAM  In  four  Instances. 

Mr.  AuoAiisiB. 

Mr.  PuquA.  { 

Mr.  WxiCHT. 

Mr.  Raizcx  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  O'Null  of  Massachusetts  in  three 
Instances. 

Bfr.  Matsttxaga. 

Mr.  MnPBT  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  WnxiAM  D.  Foas. 

Mr.  PxcKLs  in  fire  Instances. 

Mr.  Waldix. 

Mr.  Don. 

Mr.  FomrzAiH  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  KLVcsmsx. 

Mr.  BinuMTOiv. 

Mr.  AmnsaoiT  of  Cidlf  omla. 

Mr.  HxLSTosKi  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  HxTNGATK  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hagan  in  two  instances. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIONZD 

TtM  Bfitaket  annoanced  his  signature 
to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  title: 

S.  8544.  An  act  to  unend  the  Anna  Con- 
trol and  DlMkrmament  Act  In  order  to  extend 
tbe  awtliotlwttnn  for  ApproprtAtlana. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motioo  was  agreed  to:  aeeord- 
ingly  (at  7  o'clock  and  M  mlnntes  pjn.) , 
under  Its  prarloai  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  tamorrow.  Thursday.  April 
30,  at  11  o'clock  ajn. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETTC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  JuuV,  executive 
communications  were  takm  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

19Bfl.  A  letter  from  the  SecretAry  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineer*.  Departzaent  of  the  Army,  dated 
September  15,  1069,  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompkanylng  papers  and  illus- 
trations, on  Sheyenne  River,  N.  Dak.,  In  par- 
tial response  to  a  resolution  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works.  UJS.  Senate,  adopted 
June  15,  1950,  and  to  two  resolutions  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  of  the  House  of 
RepresentatlTea,  adopted  June  27  and  July 
19,  1950  (H.  Doc.  No.  91-330);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  ordered  to  be 
printed,  with  illustrations. 

1997.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Ofltce  of 
Kmergency  Preparedness,  Executive  Office  of 
the  Prealdent,  transmitting  the  semiannual 
report  on  the  strategic  and  critical  materials 
BtockptUng  program  for  the  period  July  1- 
December  31,  1949,  pursuant  to  section  4  of 
Public  Law  530,  79th  Congress;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

1998.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
to  proylde  for  the  appointment  of  female  offi- 
cers In  the  Judge  Advocate  Qenerml's  Corps, 
Regular  Army;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Serrlcee. 

199S.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Installations  and  Hous- 
ing), transmitting  notification  of  the  loca- 
tloa,  nature,  and  estimated  cost  of  certain 
facllltlee  projects  prop>oeed  to  be  undertaken 
for  the  Naval  Reserve,  pursuant  to  10  I7.S.C. 
2333a(l);  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serr- 
Icea.  f 

aOOO.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Oen- 
eral  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  problems  In  land  acquisitions  for  na- 
tional recreation  areas.  National  Park  Serv- 
ice, Department  of  the  Interior;  to  tbe  Com- 
mittee on  Oovemment  Operations. 


REPORTS  OP  CXDlilMnTEE  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  PKRXINS:  Committee  of  Conference. 
Conference  report  on  HJt.  616  (Rept.  No.  91- 
1083) .  Ordered  to  be  printed. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

Bt  Mr  HA  RRim* ' 

HJi.  17818.  A  blU  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  In  teztUe  articles  and  articles  of  leather 
footwear,  and  for  other  purpoees;  to  tbe  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Meana. 
By  Mr.  CABTXR: 

HJl.  17819.  A  bill  to  autbctflM  the  acquisi- 
tion of  certain  lands  for  addition  to  Cum- 
bwland  Gap  National  Historical  Park  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  tbe  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
ByMr.  COLLIKR: 

HJC  17880.  A  bUl  to  amend  tttle  80.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  rates  of  p«y  for  postal 
field  service  employees  in  oertata  areas  and 
locations  In  aooordance  with  private  enter- 
prlae  pay  rates  In  theee  areas  to  aaslet  In 
recruitment  and  retention  of  poetal  field 
service  employees,  and  for  other  purpoees; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

ByMr.  DOWMINO: 

HH.  17321.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  the  same 
exclusion  from  gross  Income  for  Federal  civil- 


ian employees  as  Is  provided  for  eommls- 
sioned  officers  in  tbe  Armed  Poroes  of  the 
United  Statee;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Calif ornU: 

H.R.  17328.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  provide  that  the 
spouse  of  an  individual  who  derlvee  unre- 
ported Income  frocn  criminal  actlvlUes,  If 
such  spouse  had  no  knowledge  of  such  ac- 
tivities or  such  income,  shall  not  be  liable 
for  tax  with  respect  to  such  Ineome  even 
though  a  joint  return  Is  filed;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FINDLEY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Blacxbubm,  Mr.  BucHAJtAit,  Mr. 
CixvxLANO,  Mr.  CovaHUN,  Mr.  Dvl- 
■KZ,  Mr.  QAiXAOim,  Mr.  OoutwsTxa, 
Mr.  Hajmha,  Mr.  Koch.  Mr.  Mbskili., 
Mr.  MnxxB  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Ros,  Mr. 
THoacaoN  of  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Wnrrz- 
Bv««r,  Mr.  Wdnaix,  and  Mr. 
Wont): 

HJt.  17323.  A  blU  to  make  use  of  a  firearm 

to  commit  a  felony  a  Federal  crime  where 

stieb  use  violates  State  law  and  for  other 

purf>08ea;  to  the  (k>mmittee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon: 

HJi.  17324.  A  bUl  to  eetabllsh  the  French 
Pete  (Treek  National  Woodlands  Recreation 
Area;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  McDADE: 

H.R.  17326.   A   bill   to  provide   for  orderly 
trade  In  textile  arUclee  and  arUdes  of  leather 
footwear,    and   for    other    purpoees;    to    the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MAT8UNAGA: 

HJI.  17326.  A  bUl  to  repeal  secUon  5532  of 
title  6,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  re- 
ductions In  the  retired  or  retirement  pay  of 
retired  officers  of  regular  components  of  the 
uniformed  services  who  are  employed  In  ci- 
vilian offices  or  positions  In  the  Government 
of  the  United  Statee;  to  tbe  Cktmmlttee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  CNEIIX  of  Mswschusetts: 

HJI.  17327.  A  bill  to  eeUbUsh  a  Depart- 
ment of  Consumer  Affairs  In  order  to  secure 
within  the  Federal  Oovemment  effective 
repreeentatlon  of  the  Interests  of  consumers; 
to  coordinate  the  admlnlstraUon  of  con- 
simier  services  by  transferring  to  such  De- 
partment certain  functions  of  tbe  Depart- 
ments of  Oommeroe;  Labor;  Agriculture;  and 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare;  and  other 
agencies:  and  for  other  purpoees;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado: 

HJI.  17328.  A   blU   to   provide   for   orderly 
trade    m    textUe    arUcles    and    arUelee    of 
leather  footwear,  and  for  other  purpoees;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  8CHADEBERO: 

RJt.  17339.  A  bill  to  make  It  a  crime  to 
move  or  travel  In  interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce to  avoid  compllanoe  with  certain  sup- 
port orders,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJt.  17830.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  that  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  under  cer- 
tain elrcumstanoes  shall  make  Information 
available  to  State  and  local  law  enforcement 
officials  to  assist  them  In  enforcing  child 
support  orders;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

HJI.  17831.  A  bUI  to  amend  Utle  n  c(  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  automatic 
annual  oost-of-Uvlng  adjustments  In  the 
benefits  payable  thereunder;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SPRIMGKB: 

HJL17882.A  blU  to  amend  tbe  IBtemal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  Investment  tax  credit  for 
small  buslnsssis.  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  STAGGERS: 

HJI.  17388.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Investment 
Company  Act  of  1940  and  the  Investment 
Advisers  Act  of  1940  to  define  the  equitable 
standards  governing  relationships   between 
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Investment  companies  and  their  Investment 
advisers  and  principal  underwriters,  and  tor 
other  purpoees;  to  the  Committee  on  Inf 
state  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  STAGGERS  (by  request)  : 
WR  17334.  A  blU  to  amend  the  National 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1988 
to  extend  to  June  1  of  each  year  tbe  report- 
ing date  under  such  act;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  STAGGERS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Spkxnozs)  : 
H.R.  17335.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Natural 
Gas  Pipeline  Safety  Act  of  1068;  to  the  (Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  (Commerce. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia: 
HJt.  17336.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act  to  provide  for  a  more  effective  program 
to  Improve  the  quality  of  the  Nation's  air;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Fondgn 
Commerce. 

ByMr.  BRASCO: 
H.R.  17337.  A   Wll   to   provide   for   orderly 
trade  in  textile  articles  and  articles  of  leather 
footwear,   and   for   other  purposes;    to   tbe 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DUMC^AN: 
HJt.  17388.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  Inspeo- 
tlon  of  certain  egg  products  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture;  restriction  on  the 
disposition  of  certain  qualltlee  of  eggs;  uni- 
formity of  standards  for  eggs  In  Intentate 
or  foreign  commerce;  and  cooperation  with 
State  agendee  In  administration  of  this  Act; 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

HJI.  17838.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  provide  a  tax  credit 
for  Inveetments  In  certain  economically 
lagging  regions;  to  the  (Tomnxlttee  on  Ways 
and  Means.     

By  Mr.  KVINS  of  Tennessee: 
HJI.  17340.  A  bill   to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  In  textile  articles  and  articles  of  leather 
footwear,   and   for  other  purpoees;    to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  tix.  FARBSTEIIf : 
HJt.  17341.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  In  textile  articles  and  articles  of  leather 
footwear,   and   for   other   purpoees;    to  tbe 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Meana. 

ByMr.FBASEB: 
HJL  17848.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Kettle 
Blvsr,  In  the  State  of  Mlnneeota,  aa  a  oom- 
ponent  of  the  national  wild  and  soenle  i1v«eb 
system;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PBIBDE<: 
HJt.  17»M.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  orderty 
trade  In  textUe  artlelee  and  arUclss  of  leather 
footwear,   and   for  otter  purposes;    to  tbe 
Oonunlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  OAIiIFIANAKIS: 
HJt.  17844.  A  blU  to  Increais  tbe  avail- 
ability of  mortgage  credit  for  tbe  «<«*««j»«|[ 
of  urgently  needed  housing,  and  for  other 
purpoees;  to  tbe  Committee  on  i*«»'1h«j  ^nd 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  HAMBSIf  of  Idaho: 
HJL  17*48.  A  bOI  to  permit  eults  to  be 
brought  against  tbe  United  States  to  ad- 
judicate disputed  land  tttlss;  to  tbe 
mlttee  on  the  Judldary. 

By  Mr.  HABRINOTOir: 
Hja.  17846.  A  blU  to  amend  tbe 
MUltary  Sales  Act;   to  tbe  Committee  on 
Foreign  Alfalis. 

H.B.  17847.  A  blu  to  amend  section  18  of 
an  act  making  appropriations  for  the  con- 
struction, repair,  and  preservation  of  eertam 
public  works  on  rivers  aad  barbors.  and  for 
other  purpoees;  to  the  Committee  on  PubUc 
Works. 

By  Mr.  HARRINOTQN  (for  *«t»ii««i*  and 
Bfr.  MoKSs) : 
HJt.  17348.  A  bill  to  provide  fiwwiBi  as- 
sistance for  a  water  pollution  abatement  pro- 
gram for  mdnstrlal  wastsa;  to  tbs  oonunls- 
slon  of  Poblto  Worts. 

By  Mr.  HABVXT  (for  lUmselt.  Ur.  Av- 
qC  lUlaola,  lb.  Bhbk  ot 


York,  Mr.  R*njtB*CK,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr. 
HosTON.  Mr.  McCbosxxT,  Mr.  Dh<- 
LamacK,  Mr.  Pollock,  Mr.  Fofntxr. 
Mr.  FKXLINCHT7TSKN,  Mr.   Sandman, 
Mr.  Sifciuaa  of  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Mss- 
Kn.i.,  Mr.  DrmrxT,  Mr.  WncKsa.  Mr. 
SrxnxB  of  Arlsona,  Mr.  Comasui.  Mr. 
BaoTRU.  of  Virginia,  Mr.  Bxxbtxs, 
Mr.  McDaps,  Mr.  Ginis,  Mr.  Axsvas, 
Mr.  Whalxn,  and  Mr.  Matnx)  : 
HJL  17349.  A  bUl  to  increase  the  avallabU- 
Ity  of  mortgage  credit  for  the  flnanring  of 
urgently  needed  housing,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;   to  the  Conunlttee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  LOWENSTEIN: 
HJt.  17360.  A  bill  to  provide  for  drug  abuse 
and  drug  dependency  prevention,  treatment, 
and  rehabilitation;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 
ByMr.  McCLURE: 
HJ&.  17361.  A   biU    to  provide   for  orderty 
trade  In  textUe  articles  and  artldee  of  leather 
footwear,   and  for  other   purpoees;    to   the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MORSE: 
H.R.  17362.  A  blU  to  designate  a  Veterans' 
AdmlnlstraUon  hospital   in  Bedford.  Mass., 
as  the  Edith  Nourse  Rogers  Memorial  Veter- 
ans' Hospital;   to  tbe  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ROE: 
HJt.  17363.  A   blU   to  provide   for   orderly 
trade  in  textile  articles  and  articles  of  leath- 
er footwear,  and  for  other  purpoees;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  FREY: 
HJ'.  Res.  1197.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  period  May  2 
throvgh  May  9,  1970,  as  "NaUonal  Nursee' 
Week";  to  tbe  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SAYLOR  (for  himself,  Mr.  An- 
DHMOM    at   California,   Mr.    Bsvnx. 
Mr.      BBAoaMAS.      Mr.  BaocK,     Mr. 
Camp.  Mr.  Ghapvxli..  Mr.  Dambl  of 
Virginia.  Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia,  Mr. 
Edwaxbs  of  California.  Mr.  rasBmh, 
Mr.  Hamilton.  Mr.  Hats,  Mr.  Joitxs 
of   North    Carolina.    Mr.    McClost. 
Mr.   Pattck,   Mr.  Pixtxb  of  Nortb 
Carolina,  Mr.  Raiuback,  Mr.  Stm- 
oraroM.  Mr.  Tomnr.  Mr.  WAuaa. 
and  Mr.  WHUXHuasi) : 
HJT.  Res.  1198.  Joint  reeolntlon  authorising 
tbe  President  to  proclaim  National  Volunteer 
Firemen's  Week  from  Sepember  19.  1970.  to 
September  88. 1870;  to  the  Committee  on  tbe 
Judiciary. 

By    Mr.   SATTOB    (for   himself,    Mr. 

Asarrr.  Mr.  Bsown  of  »««>»»g«tn  Mr. 

CsAMB.  Mr.  Obmt.  Mr.  Vtowsw.  Mr. 

OoosuMo.  Mr.  Hawskm  of  Idaho.  Mr. 

LuKKNS,  Mr.  Lttjan.  Mr.  Mxans.  Mr. 

Nix,    Mr.    Pxppkx,    BIr.    Povr,    Mr. 

PoLiooK,  and  Mr.  Rxm.) : 

H.J.  Res.  1190.  Joint  resolutlan  autbottelng 

tbe  President  to  proclaim  MStkmal  Voltm- 

teer  Firemen's  Week  from  September  19, 1970, 

to  September  88.  1970;  to  tbe  Committee  on 

tbe  Judldary. 

By   Mr.   SAYIiOB    (for  bbnatif.   MT. 

Mr.  Hammww  iim Mr. 

of  New  Tort.  Mr.  SirrnBi, 

Mr.  Oiaias  of  WIsoonstn,  and  Mr. 

WOLS): 

H.J.  Res.  1800.  Joint  reeoiutlcn  authorising 

Vbm  Prasldsnt  to  proelaim  National  V<dunteer 

RrenMU's  Wsak  tram  September  19,  1970,  to 

September  88,  1970;  to  the  Committee  on  tbe 

Judldary. 

By  Mr.  WIOCnNS: 
HJ.  Bee.  1801.  Jdnt  resolution  to  autboiw 
tbe  Ptasldant  to  Issoe  annually  a  proeia> 
tbs  T-day  period  begin- 
ning on  Um  first  Sunday  m  April  of  each 
year  as  "nroluntaar  Week."  to  tbe  Commit- 
tee on  tbe  Judldary. 

By  Mr.  TUNMKY  (for  hlmaeU  and  Mr. 
Walius)  : 
H.  Con.  Res.  687.     Concurrent     resolution 
rdatlva  to  Oamhodls;  to  tbs  Committee  on 


By  Mr.  HARRINGTON: 
H.  Con.  Ree.  688.  Concurrent  reeolutlon 
to  repeal  legislation  relating  to  the  use  of 
the  Armed  Forcee  of  the  United  States  In 
Southeast  Asia;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  BIr.  PRICE  of  Texas  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Teactts  of  Texas,  Mr.  BLACKBxnuf. 
Mr.  Abeknctht,  Mr.  Camp,  and  Mr. 
SnoG^  of  Arizona): 
H.  Con.  Res.  589.  Concurrent  resolution, 
sense  of  Congress  resolution  on  the  conflict 
in  Southeast  Asia;  to  tbe  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FISH: 
H.  Res.  986.  BesolutlOL  expressing  tbe 
sense  of  tbe  House  that  the  President  imple- 
ment the  majority  report  of  the  Cabinet 
Task  Force  on  Oil  Import  Control;  to  tbe 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Mfians. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts: 
H.  Ree.  957.  Resolution  to  provide  for  rec- 
ord voting  In  tbe  Committee  of  tbe  Whole 
House  upon  the  assent  of  one-fourth  of  the 
Members  present;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  ROTH  (for  hlmeeU,  Mr.  Adaix. 
Mr.  Tapt,  Mrs.  Mink.  Mr.  Pikx,  Mr. 
Pari'ia.  Mr.  Pattxn,  Mr.  Powell,  and 
Mr.  Philbim)  : 
H.  Res.  958.  Resolution  expressing  the  sup- 
port of  the  House  of  Representatlvee  with 
reqteet    to   the   Strategic    Arms    Limitation 
Talks,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs, 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXil.  priv»te 
bills  and  reeolntians  were  lntn>duoed  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  CAREY: 
HJt.  17354.  A  bUl  for  tbe  reUef  of  MUka 
Dlas;   to  tbe  Oommlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DO.  CLAWSON: 
HJI.  17866.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Emmett 
A.  and  Agnes  J.  Rathbun;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CORMAN: 
HJt.  17356.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Mary 
P.  Cain;  to  tbe  Committee  an  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KKITH: 
HJL  17367.  A  blU  for  the  rdlef  of  Argen- 
tina da  SUva  Oarda;  to  ths  Committee  on 
the  Judldary. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  OaUfomla: 
H3. 17388.  A  bUl  f or  tbs  reUef  of  David 
Anthony  Burch,  bom  aa  Sblgenad  Ishlharag; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judldary. 


MEMORIAL 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn. 

373.  Mr.  BYAN  presented  a  memorial  of 
concurrent  resoluUon  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  New  York  meoKiclaUalng  the 
Congress  of  the  United  Stetee  to  amend  ttw 
Federal  Hmialng  Act  so  as  to  maks  Intorast 
subsidy  aaalstanoe  avallaUe  to  '»«-**''g  Stats 
and  locally  aided  middle-lnaome  boosing 
which  was  referred  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Ranking  and  Currency. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXH.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 


406.  By  the  8FKAKKB:  Betttlon  of  the 
mambenblp  of  HadJl  Shilae  Temple,  Pensa- 
oola.  Fla..  ralatlva  to  tbe  treatment  of  Amer- 
loan  and  allied  prtsoners  by  the  Oovemment 
of  North  Vietnam;  to  tbe  Oommlttee  on  For- 
eign Afflalia. 

488.  Also.  psttUoB  of  the  Board  of  Oom- 
mlsBlonan.  Lee  Oooaty.  FUu.  rdstlve  to  des- 
ignating caps  Kennedy  as  the  opaattonal 
of  tbe  wamem  abwttls  system:   to  tts 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


April  29,  1970 


CLARENDON  CrTY  HALL-LIBRARY 
PROJECT  CALLED  "A  LESSON  FOR 
AMERICA" 


HON.  BILL  ALEXANDER 

OF    ABXAITBAS 
IN  THK  HOU8B  OF  RKPRBSENTATIVBS 

Wednesday.  April  29.  1979 
Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  a 
day  when  most  are  Inclined  to  trod  the 
heavily  beaten  path  to  Washington.  D.C.. 
to  secure  fiinds  for  building  projects,  the 
citizens  of  Clarendon.  Ark.,  have  demon- 
strated the  evidence  of  a  revival  of  the 
true  pioneer  spirit  in  the  construction 
of  a  new  library  and  municipal  building. 
The  recent  dedication  of  the  Clarendon 
City  Hall  and  John  B.  Jacobs  Memorial 
Library  was  a  climax  to  the  work  of  the 
dedicated  townsmen  and  women  of 
Clarendon.  With  no  Federal  or  State  as- 
sistance, the  city  funded  the  project  with 
J.  3-mill  tax  in  conjunction  with  a  1-mill 
tax  from  Monroe  County. 

No  citizen,  though,  put  more  into  the 
project  than  did  Dr.  Margaret  Moore  Ja- 
cobs, a  dedicated  civic  and  church  work- 
er, who  donated  $17,000  to  furnish  the 
entire  building  and  worked  closely  with 
the  city  administration  in  securing  the 
funds  for  construction  of  the  edifice.  I>r. 
Jacobs  had  previously  donated  $5,000 
toward  construction  costs. 

Because  this  effort  is  an  example  of 
what  local  initiative  can  lead  to.  I  am 
Including  at  this  point  an  article  from 
the  Stuttgart  Dally  Leader  concerning 
the  dedication  ceremonies: 
CLAaxwnoM   Crrr   HAix-LnaAmv   Pmoj»CT 

Caxxsb  "A  LoaoM  wo*.  Ambuca" 
"Tt^  building  should  be  »  laaaon  for 
Ammca!"  d«cl*r«d  U.S.  R«p.  Bill  Alexander 
at  the  dedication  of  Clarendon't  new  City 
Hall  and  Library  Sunday  afternoon.  He  paid 
tribute  to  taxpayers,  county  and  city  leaders, 
and  to  Dr.  Maigaret  Moore  Jacoba. 

"I  eoogratolate  you  for  your  efforts  In 
dolnf  for  youraelvee  what  all  o(  ua  Americana 
can  do  for  ourselves  If  we  reaUy  want  to, 
and  U  we  really  try"  Alexander  said. 

Mayor  Flynn  CblTers  bad  backgrounded 
tbe  project  beginning  nine  years  ago  wltb 
acquisition  of  surplus  post  office  property. 
A  tliree-mUI  tax  voted  by  tbe  dty  and  more 
^h^n  $32,000  given  by  Dr  Jacobs  provided 
tbe  construction  and  equipment  fund.  The 
eounty  levied  a  one-mill  tax  for  operation 
of  the  Ubrary.  tbe  dty  maintains  the  mu- 
nicipal portion,  and  the  st^kte  has  provided 
2,000  volumes  of  books  plus  a  one-time  grant 
of  •18.000  for  books. 

On  band  for  tbe  program  and  open  bouse 
were  Lt.  Oov.  Maurloe  Brttt.  Attorney  General 
Joe  PuiceU  and  other  county  and  city  offi- 
cials. 

Referring  to  her  deceased  husband.  Dr.  Ja- 
cobs told  some  500  attending.  "This  Is  tbe 
aiMwsr  to  the  Colonel's  and  my  prayer.  For 
many  years  together  we  dreamed  of  a  John  B. 
and  Margaret  Moore  Jaooba  Memorial  Ubrary 
In  Clarendon,  and  Ood  haa  answered  our 
prayers.  I  pray  Ood  wlU  let  me  Uve  to  be 
about  101  because  there  are  so  many  things 
I  want  to  do  for  this  library." 

She  also  said.  "I  like  to  think  that  aU 
thoee  who  have  walked  these  tree-shaded 
street*  In  Clarendon  walk  here  this  after- 
Dooa  In  our  heart's  rememteanoe  .  .  .  This 
Ubrary  «m  baUt  for  everybody,  but  oar 
favarttes  M«  the  young  people."  She  urged 


them  to  "Use  it  and  be  the  smartest  young 
people  In  Ood's  world." 

Also  speaking  briefly  were  County  Judge 
Tom  Catlett,  Clarendon  school  superinten- 
dent Glen  Pugatt  and  Carver  High  School 
principal  J.  J.  Lacy. 

Mrs.  Karl  Neal,  State  Librarian,  and  former 
Clarendon  resident,  presented  a  framed  life 
membership  certificate  in  the  Arkansas 
Library  Association  to  Or.  Jacobs. 

On  the  Monroe  County  Library  Board  are 
Ewlng  Johnson.  Holly  virove.  chairman,  and 
Dr.  Uly  Peter.  Marvell.  Mrs.  NolUe  Penning- 
ton, Clarendon.  Mrs  Ruel  Sain.  Holly  Orove, 
Doug  Hunt.  Brlnkley.  Cowan  Meacham.  Mon- 
roe, and  librarian  Is  Mrs.  Jack  KllU. 

City  offlclaU  In  addition  to  Mayor  Chlvers 
are  Jewell  Pupsta.  clerk.  Gerald  Marshall, 
engineer,  and  aldermen  Louis  Sanders,  Paul 
McKay.  Don  Hlx.  Lyle  Kills.  Billy  Martin  and 
W.  P.  Moye. 

The  9150,000  building,  modem  and  func- 
tional, bouaes  the  library,  mayor's  office, 
water  and  sewer  department  offices,  police 
station,  and  courtroom. 


A  STUDENT  SPEAKS  OUT 


HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 


or  KAMsas 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RBPRESBNTATTVES 

Wednesday.  AprU  29.  1979 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  those 
in  our  Nation  who  may  have  question 
about  the  patriotic  and  spiritual  motiva- 
tion of  our  yotmg  people.  I  want  to  call 
attention  to  a  letter  which  came  to  me 
last  week  from  Brenda  Kay  Perkins  of 
Hutchinson.  Kans.  Miss  Perkins,  a  Jimlor 
at  Central  Christian  High  School,  has 
eloquently  expressed  her  confidence  in 
America  and  her  faith  in  Ood.  At  the 
same  time  she  has  stated  her  alarm  and 
disgust  over  the  message  which  men, 
such  as  Abble  HolTman,  are  spreading 
throughout  the  Nation  today.  Her  mes- 
sage is  reassuring  for  any  who  may  be 
skeptical  about  the  young  people  of  our 
great  country. 

Under  the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
In  the  Record,  I  include  the  letter  from 
Brenda  Kay  Perkins: 

HuTCHiMaoi*,  Kans. 
DBAS  Ma.  Saaim:  This  Is  Just  an  Informal 
letter  telling  you  bow  I  feel  about  one  Abble 
Hoffman. 

Sir.  It  la  people  like  this  one  man  who  are 
ruining  our  Great  American  Heritage.  We 
have  really  got  the  beet  of  opportunities  go- 
ing for  us  here  In  the  U.S.  Our  forefathers 
fought  for  this  country  because  they  believed 
In  It  and  they  wanted  a  place  for  their  kids 
and  their  kids'  kids  to  have  a  pUce  where 
they  could  get  a  good  education  and  a  good 
religious  bringing  up.  If  this  Isn't  so  they 
would  have  let  the  communists  take  over 
long  ago.  Sure  our  country,  our  home  doca 
have  many  many  problems  and  especially  lias 
people  in  it  that  are  mlsvulng  their  rights 
and  prlvlieges  and  really  ruining  It  for  me 
and  many  other  people  who  are  proud  to  be 
Americana  and  a  part  of  this  great  country. 
I  think  we  need  someone  in  our  day  and 
age  like  our  great  Prealdent.  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. A  tr^"  who  had  guta.  I  mean  real  guts 
to  stand  up  for  what  we.  tbe  people  beUeve 
in. 

If  only  people  knew  that  o\u  country,  the 
United  States  of  America  could  really  be 
great  If  they  would  only  let  Ood  guide  and 


direct  their  lives.  Only  in  tbU  way  will  our 
problems  of  drugs,  sex,  liquor,  and  breaking 
of  the  law  and  many  other  horrible  problems 
of  our  time  ever  come  to  an  end. 

If  Abble  Hoffman  claims  to  be  an  Ameri- 
can, he  is  absolutely  wrong.  An  American 
would  never  do  or  say  the  things  he  has  to 
many  students  everywhere. 

I  wish  that  thU  man  if  so  hooked  on 
communism  be  sent  to  USSR  or  any  other 
country  with  this  form  of  government  and 
that  he  be  banned  from  our  State  of  Kan- 
sas or  any  other  State.  He  Is  a  disgrace  to 
us  all  and  If  we  put  up  with  him  and  others 
like  him  we  are  Just  as  much  a  disgrace) 

Mr.  Shrlver,  no  one  has  told  me  to  write 
this  letter  to  you.  I  have  done  It  on  my  own 
because  my  heart  Is  really  breaking  to  see 
Abble  and  others  ruin  our  country.  I  hope  I 
am  not  the  only  one  who  has  written  to  you. 
And  I  am  not  ashamed  but  proud  because  I 
love  America  and  I  think  It's  time  some 
other  people  should  tell  how  they  feel  about 
the  great  ai41  wonderful  United  SUtes  of 
America. 

In  closing  I  would  like  to  say  this: 

"I.  Brenda  Kay  Perkins,  pledge  allegiance 
to  the  Plag  of  the  United  SUtes  of  America 
and  to  the  Republic  for  which  It  stands; 
one  nauon  indivisible,  with  liberty  and  Jus- 
tice for  all."  (One  Nation  under  God.) 
Respectfully  yours, 

BaKNBA  Kat  PeaKiNS, 
Junior,  Central  Christian  H.S. 


HIGH  SCHOOL  PRINCIPAL:  NEW 
BREED  EDUCATOR 


HON.  JIM  WRIGHT 

or  TKZAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  29,  1970 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bylines 
of  our  times  often  seem  wholly  restricted 
to  the  Jargon  of  discord.  We  see  ourselves 
In  relation  to  others  across  gaps  of  age 
and  philosophy  and  opinion  and  even  sex. 
The  harmless  cleverlsms  of  "see  you  later, 
alligator '  and  "go.  man,  go"  have  been 
replaced  by  the  grim  terminology  of  di- 
vialveness,  polarlxatlon,  confrontation, 
and  revolution. 

In  such  a  time  It  Is  refreshing  and 
heartening  to  see  a  person  span  the  gaps 
between  people,  champion  imderstand- 
Ing  among  people,  and  Issue  a  clear  call 
to  come  together.  Gene  Shrlmpton  Is  such 
a  person. 

As  principal  of  Cincinnati's  Woodward 
High  School,  the  oldest  free  public  high 
school  In  the  world.  Mr.  Shrlmpton  su- 
pervises 3.300  students  of  diverse  racial, 
economic,  religiouB,  and  social  back- 
grounds. His  efforts  and  personal  exam- 
ple at  Woodward  serve  as  a  lesson  for  us 
all,  and  I  consider  It  a  privilege  to  In- 
clude Gloria  Anderson's  story  of  April  5, 
1970.  from  Jie  Cincinnati  Enquirer  maga- 
zine in  the  Rxcord  at  this  point: 


HiCH  SCROOL  Pbincipal 
EDtrcAToa 


New  Bbekd 


(By  Gloria  Anderson) 

"Woodward  High  School  Is  the  oldest  free 
public  high  In  the  world.  Like  many  other 
high  schooU.  it  Is  In  ferment.  Tear  before 
last,  300  students  were  suspended  following 
a  student  demonstration.  Security  guards 
now  patrol  the  balls.  Last  month  a  bomb 
scare  shook  the  school. 

"In    spite   of   Its   typical   troubles.   Gene 
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il 


Shrlmpton.  the  principal,  knows  Woodward 
Is  a  good  school. 

TlMi*^  ?«"t>'«"g  wrong  with  our  ecbools.* 
be  Mya  firmly.  "The  problems  are  out  la  tiM 
ooaununtty." 

If  high  sehool  students  can  keep  tbe  peace. 
they  will  succeed  where  generaUons  of  adiUta 
have  failed,  Shrlmpton  believes. 

"If  we  can  prove  that  our  youngsters  can 
live  and  work  together  aa  a  oommunlty,  we 
can  prove  sooMthlng  cor  parents  have  not 
been  able  to.  God  knows,  polartcatton  at 
our  adtiits  has  reached  such  a  point  that  tbe 
only  thing  that's  going  to  save  us  U  the 
young  people." 

To  Shrlmpton,  Woodward  U  a  test  case 
with  Ita  student  body  30%  black,  30% 
Jewish  and  40%  basically  white,  Anglo-Saxon 
pioteetsnt  If  there  can  be  harmony  In  a 
school  with  such  dlveree  racial,  economle, 
reUglovM  and  sodal  backgrounds,  he  reasons, 
there  can  be  harmony  anywhere. 

"Th»  biggest  Job  a  principal  has."  Shrlmp- 
ton says,  "la  to  draw  the  diverse  elements 
together." 

nvlmpton  Is  typical  of  tbe  new  breed  of 
high  aobool  principals  who  onnsldBr  them- 
selves peacemakers  flrat  and  artmlntstratora 


As  Bhrlirr^"  said  recently  at  a  n^eetJng 
with  educators  from  the  central  office: 

"Every  high  school  principal  in  Cincinnati 
Is  sitting  on  a  lid  that  could  blow  at  any 
minute,  and  tbe  only  reason  that  It  haant 
blown  iMra  Is  that  I've  been  devoting  my 
tune  to  everything  except  edncatlan." 

With  studento  bringing  neighborhood  taa- 
slona  and  oonoeriM  Into  the  schoolroom. 
Shrlmpton  finds  It  Inorea singly  difficult  to 
Ignore  the  non-academic  problems  of  his 
students. 

"Tbe  attittton  rate  of  the  aloof  kind  of 
principal  U  very  high,"  he  said.  "The  days  of 
oraclidng  from  Mt.  Stnal  are  gone— or  pretty 
soon  that  pcladpal  Is  gone." 

On  a  typical  day.  Sbrimpton  arrives  at  ttM 
achoot  before  8  ajn.  and.  like  a  doctor,  begins 
w»»ving  rminda — up  and  down  hallways.  In 
and  out  of  clasBrooma,  hxutUng  late  students 
to  olasa,  talking  to  teachers,  Uklng  tbe  pnlse. 

1  do  this  for  aeveral  reasons,"  he  explains. 
"nMstly  to  open  lines  of  communication,  bat 
also  to  get  an  idea  of  what  kind  of  day  It's 
gatB«toba." 

He  walks  slowly  and  watches  everything: 

He  spots  the  latecomer  and  chides  him. 
"Ocme  on,  man,  let's  go." 

He  wattes  30  students  file  out  of  tbe  i«8t- 
room,  followed  by  oim  of  the  school's  six 
security  guards.  "Kow  what  do  you  suppose 
was  going  on  In  there?"  be  asks — and  then 
answers  himself,  "a  crap  game." 

He  apologises  for  tbe  graffiti  on  the  walls 
and  windows:  "Magic  marker  la  tbe  bane  of 
our  existence.  It's  the  knife  we  used  to  use 
to  carve  our  Initials  into  trees." 

He  gently  grabs  a  black  studMit  by  the  arm 
and  asks  him  to  remove  his  cap.  "It's  almost 
Impoasibla  to  keep  hats  oC  la  sdliool,"  he  re- 
marks. "A  oap  Is  a  status  aymboL" 

Kvan  after  the  final  bell  rings  for  home 
room,  a  few  students  mUl  about  stopping  at 
lodcers  or  water  fountains.  Shrlmpton  lets 
none  eseape  without  a  mild  rebuka.  "XJm 
halls  are  never  empty,"  he  lamsnta.  "nniat 
was  one  teacher's  reaction  to  the  story  on 
Woodward  In  Life  magi  sine  last  qvtng.  TtM 
article  was  a  whitewash.  Otir  teachecs  don't 
believe  that  story." 

Woodward  was  featured  In  the  Life  Issue 
of  May  18,  Itgg.  One  photograph  showed  a 
student  studying  In  an  empty  hallway. 

Back  in  his  office  at  8:45,  Shrlmpton  ap- 
pears pleased  with  his  findings.  "It's  going 
to  be  a  nice,  calm  day." 

He  meets  with  the  security  guards  and 
asks  them  to  lock  all  tbe  restrooms  except 
two  in  the  mornings  before  classes.  Tlte  two 
are  to  be  si^tenrlsed  cloeely,  to  discourage 
floating  crap  gamea. 

Gulping  coffee  from  a  paper  cup,  ha  gives 
Instructions   to   the   maintenance    staff   to 
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clean  tbe  writing  off  the  windows  and  "re- 
move the  Chewing  gum  from  Mrs.  Bettens* 
eyebaU,"  referring  to  a  statue  of  one  of  the 
school's  benefactors,  Mrs.  Louise  Bettens. 

The  attendance  officer  seeks  Shrlmpton's 
advice  on  a  petition  to  have  a  student  ez- 
peUed.  The  youth  knnclfurt  down  a  claswnate 
and  hit  him  with  a  stage  weight  in  an  argu- 
ment over  A  drama  production.  The  victim 
required  several  stitches  In  his  forehead  and 
face. 

"One  of  the  most  dastardly  deeds  in  our 
history,"  Shrlmpton  says  seriously. 

A  delegation  from  the  central  office  arrives 
to  discuss  vocational  education  In  tbe  high 
schools. 

Shrlmpton's  everyday  language  and  In- 
formal style  contrast  markedly  with  the 
formality  and  academic  approach  of  the 
other  educators. 

The  educators  talk  in  terms  of  "feedback" 
and  "factoring  out  expressions," — the  latter 
Is  administrative  lingo  to  change  the  names 
of  certain  courses. 

Shrlmpton  says,  for  example,  "Bol.ed 
down  to  the  nitty  gritty,  we  are  going  to  try 
to  push  vocational  education.** 

After  more  than  an  hour,  Shrlmpton  ex- 
cuses himself  from  tbe  meeting  and  leaves 
an  assistant  in  charge,  explaining.  "Fm 
Immersed  In  so  many  things,  I  dont  have 
time  to  haoidle  the  preparations  of  these 
proposals." 

"We  tmderstand,"  says  a  central  office 
member.  "You're  like  the  pltimber  who's 
so  busy  patching  the  pipe  he  never  gets 
time  to  install  the  new  one." 

"No."  Shrlmpton  says.  "It's  like  the  plumb- 
er vrho's  Involved  In  carpentry.  But  unless 
we  were  Involved  In  other  things,  the  damn 
buildings  wotBd  have  exploded  around  tis." 

There  f  oUows  another  meeting  with  other 
central  office  representatives  to  assign 
"quality  points"  for  courses. 

"Hebrew — eight,"  Shrlnq>taa  says.  "They 
want  status,  ni  give  'em  status." 

He  explains  that  Hebiew  was  one  <^  the 
new  coorses  instituted  under  pnblle  pressure. 
At  the  time,  only  four  students  had  signed 
up  for  the  course.  The  moet  popular  new 
oourae,  be  adds.  Is  Black  Cultiue  for  which 
about  10  students  had  registered. 

Next,  Shrlmpton  ts  off  for  what  he  eon- 
sMer*  one  of  the  day%  most  important  ae- 
ttvltlee:  a  meeting  with  student  leaders. 

Through  them,  he  keeps  abreast  of  what 
Is  important  to  the  students.  He  also  finds 
out  about  student-teacher  problems  which 
otherwise  might  not  come  to  his  attention. 

Shrlmpton,  relaxed,  begins  the  meeting  by 
complimenting  the  student  body  president 
on  his  Afro  hair  style.  He  discouises  a  little, 
telling  the  students  he  thinks  adults  should 
stay  otit  of  VtM  learning  pioceee — "the  more 
they  stay  out,  the  more  you  leam." 

He  invitee  group  response  to  a  student's 
complaint  that  physical  education  teachers 
had  paddled  some  girls  who  were  playing 
cards  in  class. 

The  protestor  Is  soundly  put  down  by  the 
students. 

"If  those  girls  had  gotten  all  the  paddlings 
th^  needed  at  home  in  the  basement,"  said 
one,  "they  wouldn't  need  any  in  school." 

ShrUnptm  outlines  the  administrative 
rules  permitting  paddlings  only  with  tlM  ^>- 
proval  of  the  administrative  head  and  in  the 
presence  of  a  witness. 

"I  do  not  want,  especially  In  this  building, 
girls  paddled,"  he  says. 

After  diacuartng  student  plans  to  show  a 
movie  at  the  sehool  Shrlmpton  adjonnis  the 
meeting  with  a  position  statement. 

"Whatever  you  do.  If  it  pulls  us  apart.  Vm. 
going  to  stop  you.  If  it  brings  us  together, 
I'm  with  you." 

At  lunch  with  assistant  principals  in  the 
faculty  dining  room.  Shrlmpton  Is  satisfied. 

"Did  you  noUoe  that?"  he  asks.  "Thoee 
students  were  much  more  strict  about  disci- 
pline than  I  would  have  been." 
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Lunch  Is  interrupted  when  a  worker  in  the 
dlshrooos  ootuplalns  that  someone  stole  her 
ring  off  the  oountar  while  sha  was  working, 
apiyiwrniton  aaks  her  to  fll%a  report  with  the 
school  police  offlco'. 

Physical  education  teachers  complain 
alwut  a  broken  door  that  was  not  fixed 
properly.  Shrlmpton  promises  to  look  into 
It — and  reproves  tbe  leeilieis  for  paddling 
girU. 

In  tbe  ofBoe  onoe  more,  he  surveys  a  mound 
of  phone  call  mesBnges.  and  picks  up  the  red 
phone  to  hiyin  answering  them.  In  his  office, 
it's  the  black  phone  which  U  the  "hot  line" — 
direct  to  the  superintendent's  oflloe.  It  was 
Installed  two  years  sgo  after  high  schools 
began  having  student  disruptions. 

"I  stiU  believe  the  parent  U  the  key,"  he 
muses,  H««nwg  a  student's  mother.  "Th»  acts 
at  young  people  are  pretty  largely  deter- 
mined by  the  adults  In  their  lives." 

He  oounU  it  a  "suocess"  to  hear  Xrom 
parents,  even  la  proUem  situations. 

"As  long  aa  we  hear  from  tbe  parent  at 
all.  we  feel  we've  made  a  step  forward.  At 
least,   they're  communicating." 

The  community  liaison  oflloer.  Mrs.  Bar- 
bara Ftits.  stops  to  discuss  hiring  a  new 
staff  member.  Shrlmpton  Introduces  her  as 
"tbe  contact  with  the  mystic  oords  that 
bind  us  to  our  community."  She  also  makes 
arrangements  for  a  oommiuilty  tea. 

Alone  again.  Shrlmpton  sends  a  letter  to 
a  member  of  the  board  of  education  suggest- 
ing that  a  new  Junior  high  school  be  nssserl 
for  a  black  saan.  The  present  Woodward  High 
building,  at  3001  Beading  Boad.  U  servlag 
about  SWO  students,  more  than  a  thousand 
of  whom  are  Junior  high  students.  Next 
year,  the  Junior  high  will  be  moved  Into  a 
new  building  nearby  on  Seymour  Ave. 

The  original  Woodward  High  building  Is 
located  at  1810  Sycamore  downtown,  where 
it  ts  now  Cutter  Junior  High. 

Caught  up  with  paper  work.  lt%  tine  (or 
Shrlmpton  to  make  the  rounds  again.  He 
stops  by  a  soelolagy  daas  where  tbe  teacher 
praises  him  as  "the  only  high  school  princi- 
pal I've  ever  known  who  should  have  been 
one."  An  art  teacher  eomplalns  that  aev- 
eial  ■«»—«>»»■  of  hU  daas  walked  out  be- 
cause, they  said,  the  sinks  stink. 

By  tbe  end  of  tbe  day.  Shrlmpton  has 
dealt  with  doaens  of  pereons  and  asaay 
problems.  He's  out  bi  the  haU  when  the  lart 
beU  rings,  watching  students  leave  after 
another  calm  day. 

He  attributes  the  quiet  to  "the  fact 
we  have  read  our  kids,  we  have  tapt 
This  Is  one  at  the  sidUs  aa  educator  : 

The  proeaasof  fcee 
Ing  what  the  kids  an  reading, 
probleais  in  the  eoouanalttas  where  they  Use, 


"I  think  kids  eiaee  attentlc 
comnmunlnate  with."  Stastapton  saML  ' 
principals  have  tremendous  egos.  They  gaa- 
arally  like  people,  emieelally  kids,  aad  mn* 
know  how  to  get  alai«  with  them." 

What  Shrimptoa  terms  the  "real  Joto"  la 
high  school— education — Is  done,  ha  sa^,  hy 
the  teachers. 

"As  they  go.  so  goes  the  high  school.  I 
have  one  aim:  to  help  tbe  teacher  in  the 
classroom." 


JUSTICE  DOUGLAS 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or  caUFOBMIA 
n  THE  HOUSE  OF  BBPSJE^HTAITVES 

Wednesday.  April  29.  1979 
Mr.  H08MEEL  Mr.  Speaker.  I  inaertln 
the  RacoBB  immediately  foDowiiiK  theee 
remarks  recent  editortata  coQeeming  ttie 
condoet  ofl  Asaodate  JoBtloe  wnUam  O. 
Doos^as.  Hie  edltoital  from  the  Los  An- 
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gdes  Times  is  headed  "Justice  Douglu 
Sbould  Resign" :  that  of  the  Detroit  News 
CAiTies  the  heftding  "Douglas  Should 
Quit." 

The  editorials  follow : 
(Prom  tb«  Lm  Anflm  TUdm.  Apr.  17.  1970) 
JxTsncs  Douglas  8hodu>  RmcM 

An  effort  18  now  under  w»y  In  Ute  House 
of  Repreaentatl^ea  to  begin  what  will  be  » 
eompUcftted  and  perhapa  very  meeay  proc- 
eas  leading  to  the  pooslble  Unpeadunent 
of  Supreme  Court  Justice  Wllllajn  O  Douglas. 

Tbe  legal  question  at  issue  la  whether 
Oouglaa  has  rlolated  the  vague  constitutional 
requirement  that,  as  a  Judge,  he  obaerre 
"good  behavior"  during  his  term  of  offlce.  The 
raoord  of  previous  impeachment  attempts 
lafces  It  plain  that  there  Is  no  consistent 
tan«1ard  by  which  "good  behavior"  may  be 
daOned.  But  If  the  historical  record  Is  un- 
clear, the  record  of  Justice  Douglas  Is  not. 

Tbere  U  no  doubt  that  in  certain  acUvlUes 
off  ttM  bench  Do>uglas  has  shown  repeated 
hiiansltlTlty  to  the  obUgaUons  of  probity, 
laliBliit,  taste  and  respect  for  Judicial  ethics 
vhlefa  his  high  position  demands  that  he 
Maintain.  This  InsenalUTlty  has  demeaned 
Um  court  as  an  Institution  and  Douglas'  role 
as  a  Justice  of  that  court. 

We  do  not  speak  here  of  Douglas'  personal 
political  views  or  his  Intimate  private  life, 
ttwugb  these  have  imdenlably  helped  to 
Influence  opinion  against  him  in  Congress. 
Ko  public  oOctal,  Supreme  Court  Justice  or 
otbarwlse.  can  be  fairly  expected  or  asked  to 
lead  a  cloist«red  existence,  divorced  from  the 
world  and  prohibited  from  speaking  out  on 
Batters  of  personal  concern. 

But  at  the  same  time  we  think  It  Is  \m- 
arguaUy  dear  that  many  positions  of  pubUc 
trust,  fonmost  among  these  membership  on 
tbe  highest  court,  do  impose  particular  re- 
qulranksnts  of  prudence,  wisdom  and  self- 
restzalnt  in  both  public  and  private  affairs. 

On  this  score  Justice  Douglas  has  been 
lai*klng 

Tbs  ntost  notablo  sxampl*  was  Douglas' 
•ia.00O-a-y«ar  presidency,  from  1983  until 
May  o€  last  year,  of  the  Parvln  PoundaUcm, 
which  depended  on  Las  Vegas  gambling  In- 
tansts  for  its  Hnanclng.  (Tbs  Times  first 
varaaled  this  connection  in  1968.)  Beyoad 
this  Douglas  has  peddled  his  name  and  the 
prestige  of  his  oOce  to  virtually  any  available 
forum.  Including  most  recently  a  maga^ne 
Oavoted  In  part  to  publlcaUon  of  expUclt 
aaxual  photographs. 

m  abart.  Justice  Douglas  has  been  a  rs- 
poatsd  embarrassment  to  the  Supreme  Conrt 
and.  whatever  his  merits  as  a  judge,  to  the 
Judicial  system.  He  has  bssn  so  obtuss  on 
qusstlons  of  ethics  and  propriety  that  he 
■bould  resign  from  the  Court.  .  .  . 

Vorolng  his  resignation  may  in  fact  Im  the 
main  point  at  the  Impeachment  effort  now 
xutOm  way.  Wo  have  noted  before  that,  where 
grounds  for  Impeacitmsnt  exist,  it  U  the  con- 
stltntlonal  duty  at  rvingress  to  act.  But  sev- 
■ral  things  about  tbs  current  move  bother 

OS. 

The  timing  and  politics  of  It  concern  us 
dseply.  It  smacks  too  much  of  a  vengeful 
eounterploy  following  the  Senate's  reJecUon 
ct  Judges  Haynsworth  and  CarsweU  as  nom- 
inees to  the  high  court.  The  activity  of 
southern  members  reeentful  ot  the  role 
Douglas  has  played  In  key  clvU  rlghU  de- 
cisions also  Is  disturbing.  A  Justice's  decisions 
on  the  bencb  are  no  basts  for  impeachment. 

We  dont  like  either  the  Involvement  of 
Vice  President  Agnew  In  this  affair.  Impeach- 
ment U  tbe  serious  responslbUlty  of  tbs  leg- 
UUUve.  not  the  execuUve  branch.  Most  of 
all  we  dislike  what  Is  ahapbog  up  as  a  sordid 
affair  that  could  further  beanlrcb  tbe  court 
and  IrxespoMslbly  involve  It  with  partisan 
and  Idsologlcal  politics. 

Tbs  Impsachment  attempt  has  a  Umg  way 
to  go.  with  no  protnlss  ot  sucoess.  Tbat  la 
UrelSTant.  bowerer.  to  the  question  of  Doug- 
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las'  suitability  to  remain  on  the  Supreme 
Court.  We  believe  strongly  that  be  should 
resign  his  position. 

IProm  the  Detroit  News,  Apr.  18.  1B70| 
Impbachmkkt?  No  I — Douglas  Should  Qurr 

Shaken  by  tumultuous  battles  that  ended 
with  the  resignation  of  one  Justice  and  the 
rejection  of  two  nominees  la  a  row,  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  should  not  be 
subjected  to  the  further  shock  of  Impeach- 
ment proceedings. 

House  Republican  Leader  Gerald  R.  Ford, 
of  Michigan,  Is  encouraging  such  proceedings 
against  Supreme  Court  Justice  William  O. 
Douglas.  While  we  share  Ford's  dismay  over 
the  conduct  of  Justice  Douglas,  we  think  It 
lU-advlsed  to  undertake  a  remedy  so  drastic 
and  divisive. 

However.  It  Is  certainly  time  that  Justice 
Douglas,  In  respect  for  the  court,  went  Into 
retirement.  By  the  standards  now  prevailing 
for  admission  to  the  Supreme  Court,  he  could 
never  be  confirmed  If  be  were  a  nominee. 

He  has  engaged  In  at  least  two  conflicts 
of  Interest  serious  enough  to  have  gotten 
nominees  Haynsworth  and  CarsweU  hauled 
out  of  town  on  a  rail  on  the  first  day  of  their 
hearings.  These  conflicts  compare.  In  fact, 
with  the  Indiscretions  which  caused  Abe  Por- 
tas  finally  to  withdraw  from  the  court. 

Douglas,  It  was  revealed  last  year,  served 
as  the  8ia.000-a-year  president  of  the  Al- 
bert Parvln  Poundatlon,  organised  by  mil- 
lionaire businessman  Albert  Parvln.  using 
proceedings  from  the  sale  of  a  Las  Vegss 
gambling  casino.  In  January  of  this  year. 
Douglas  participated  In  a  Supreme  Court 
ruling  Involving  Ralph  Olnzburg,  the  smut 
publisher,  from  whom  Douglas  had  accepted 
a  8300  author's  fee. 

Further,  If  It  was  fair  to  weigh  Judge 
Carswell's  fltneas  by  utterances  he  had  made 
In  1948  and  long  since  has  renounced,  per- 
haps It  Is  fair  to  weigh  Douglas'  fitness  on  the 
basis  of  utterances  he  Is  nr»»M»«g  right  now. 

Douglas  has  Just  published  a  book  which 
Is  so  naive,  banal  and  Inflammatory  that  It 
might  have  been  written  by  a  hysterical 
freshman  caught  up  in  a  campus  revolt.  He 
reaches  tbe  height  of  his  wisdom  when  he 
concludes  that  "where  grievances  pile  high 
and  most  of  the  elected  spokeamen  represent 
the  BstahllBhment.  vlolenoe  may  be  the  only 
effective  response." 

The  book  has  now  been  condensed  In  an 
article  In  Bvergreen  magaslne.  where  It  has 
been  sandwiched  In  among  pages  of  pictures 
of  nudea. 

Are  theee  catiaea  for  Impeachment?  No. 
Indications  that  It's  time  to  retire?  Unquea- 
Uonahly,  Justice  Douglas  has  outlasted  bis 
usefulness  and  should  bow  out  gracefully. 


April  29,  1970 


NATIONAL  RAISIN  WEEK 


HON.  ROBERT  B.  (BOB)  MATHIAS 

or   CALXFOMOA 

IN  THX  HOtnftB  OF  fUEPRBSBNTATIVCS 

Wednetdav.  April  29.  1979 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speidker.  the  «lst 
annual  National  Raisin  Week,  which  we 
are  celebrating  during  the  period  April  28 
through  May  2.  gives  special  recognition 
to  Uw  California  raisin  Industry,  which 
produces,  processes,  and  markets  one- 
half  of  the  world's  supply  of  raisins. 

National  Raisin  Week,  the  Nation's 
oldest  food  festival,  calls  attention  to  a 
quarter-blUion-doUar  Industry  which  di- 
rectly involves  some  32  million  people  in 
the  production,  distribution,  and  sales  of 
raisins  in  the  retail  grocer  and  Industrial 
and  institutional  handling  of  raisins  in 
all  forms. 


California  \ineyards  and  the  related 
industries  engaged  in  producing,  process- 
ing, and  distribution  supply  250.000  tons 
of  delicious  raisins  a  year  for  eating,  for 
cooking,  for  use  in  baked  foods,  and  in 
gourmet  dishes. 

The  CaUfomia  Raisin  Advisory  Board, 
as  the  industry's  research,  promotion, 
and  advertising  arm  deserves  high  com- 
mendaUon  for  its  role  in  the  raisin  Indus- 
try's success. 

Utilizing  fimds  provided  by  participat- 
ing producer  and  processor  members, 
Calrab  carries  on  its  program  of  ag- 
gressive advertising  and  promotion  not 
only  domestically  but  In  countries 
throughout  the  world,  by  utilizing  the 
UJB.  Department  of  Agriculture's  For- 
eign Agricultural  Service. 

As  an  example  of  raisin  industry  pro- 
motion, California  raisins  are  now  being 
featured  in  major  restaurants  at  Expo 
'70,  the  world's  fair  currently  underway 
at  Osaka.  Japan. 

The  California  Raisin  Advisory  Board 
has  developed  the  practically  nonexist- 
ent Japanese  market  to  the  No.  1  export 
market,  which  now  consumes  some  20,000 
tons  of  California  raisins  each  year. 

Also  deserving  of  special  commenda- 
tion is  the  work  of  the  Federal  Raisin 
Advisory  Board  and  the  Federal  Raisin 
Administrative  Committee,  which  oper- 
ate xmder  Federal  marketing  orders, 
which  have  done  so  much  to  bring  about 
the  orderly  marketing  of  raisin  crops  and 
have  also  been  instrumental  in  the  devel- 
(qiment  of  exix>rt  markets. 

I  also  wish  to  point  out  the  important 
role  of  the  Raisin  Bargaining  Associa- 
tion, which  during  a  brief  span  of  less 
than  4  years  has  brought  the  raisin 
growers  together  in  a  concerted  effort  to 
give  them  a  better  voice  in  determining 
the  prices  they  will  receive  for  their 
products. 

The  raisin  Industry,  which  effectively 
utilizes  the  self-help  tools  of  sales  pro- 
motion and  advertising  in  the  best  Amer- 
ican tradition,  well  deserves  a  special 
salute  during  this  National  Raisin  Week. 


EARTH  DAY 


HON.  JOHN  H.  DENT 

or   PBIimTLVAIlIA 

IN  THK  HOUSB  OF  RBPRESENTATTVES 
Wedfiesdoy,  AjrrU  29.  1979 

Mr.  DE3rr.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the' 
course  of  last  week,  I  received,  as  I  am 
sure  all  of  my  distinguished  colleagues 
received,  much  correspondence  from 
constituents  concerning  the  Earth  Day 
actlvlUes. 

Of  all  the  letters  I  received,  I  was  most 
impressed  by  those  from  the  young  peo- 
ple in  my  district.  These  included  all 
those  who  are  not  of  voting  age,  from 
elementary  school  students  to  c<^ege 
students. 

Mr.  Speaker,  can  you  imagine  receiv- 
ing a  letter  from  a  fifth  grader  saying : 

When  I  grow  up  I  don't  want  my  kids  to 
grow  up  In  dirty  air. 

This  is  a  child  of  9  or  10  expressing 
her  simple  yet  profound  opinion  on  an 
issue  of  national  significance.  These  let- 
ters have  made  me  even  more  proud  to 
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represent  the  2l8t  Congressional  District 
of  Pennsylvania. 

When  I  first  came  to  Congress  12  years 
ago.  receiving  a  letter  from  any  young 
person  was  infrequent,  unless  it  was  di- 
rectly related  to  his  Individual  needs;  and 
even  those  infrequent  letters  were  from 
young  adults,  much  less  a  fifth-grade 
child.  During  the  past  few  years,  how- 
ever, the  growing  awareness  of  our  voung 
people  has  been  made  apparent  to  me 
and  my  colleagues,  not  on^  through  cor- 
respondence, but  through  the  national 
media  as  well.  This  new  interest  and  at- 
titude of  our  younger  generation,  Mr. 
Speaker,  gives  me  great  satisfaction  and 
confidence  in  our  future. 

They  are  demanding  action  and  re- 
sults, which  they  have  a  right  to  do. 
They  are  often  constructive  enough  to 
offer  solutions  to  our  problems.  Many  of 
these  problems,  such  as  pollution,  have 
been  facing  us  for  years  and  nothing 
has  been  concluded  to  alleviate  them. 

Those  of  us  in  this  Chamber  are  elected 
representatives  of  the  people.  Although 
we  are  not  totally  responsible  for  the 
oversights  of  past  years,  we  should  share 
much  ot  the  fault;  and  we  should  be 
anxious  to  insure  against  additional  years 
of  oversight  by  taking  positive  and  con- 
structive actions  now.  Some  of  us  have 
been  here  long  enough  to  react  to  prob- 
lems without  having  them  reach  cnsis 
proportions  before  we  are  impressed  with 
the  gravity  of  them.  That  is  virtually 
what  has  happened  in  the  case  of  pollu- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  sincerely  hope  that  we 
here  can  take  the  message  from  the 
young  people  of  the  21st  Congressional 
District.  The  message  is  clear.  Let  ua 
clean  our  environment  of  the  pollution 
which  threatens  our  very  existence  on 
this  earth. 


OPERATION  UEEND  AN  EAR 


HOlf.  FLETCHER  THOMPSON 

or  oxoKoiA 
IM  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdov,  AprU  29.  1979 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  far  too  often,  we  tn  Congress 
and  those  in  Federal  agencies  tend  to  de- 
velop programs  on  the  local  and  national 
levels  affecting  education  as  well  as  oth- 
er vital  programs  with  no  consultation 
whatsoever  with  parents  and  school  pa- 
trons and  taxpayers  affected  by  than. 

It  has  been  my  experience,  based  on 
the  response  received  from  constituents 
In  answer  to  questionnaires  sent  by  me 
to  them,  that  citizens  have  a  far  dif- 
ferent viewpoint  about  Federal  programs 
in  many  instances  than  attributed  to 
them  by  either  news  media,  Federal  and 
State  officials  and  public  offlceholdeiB. 
One  of  the  most  unique  means  of 
discovering  the  true  concern  of  dtizens 
about  problems  such  as  education  has 
been  devdoped  by  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  Republican  Women  based  on  a 
pilot  study  conducted  in  the  State  of 
Georgia.  Through  this  program,  known 
as  "Oiieratlon  Lend  an  Ear,"  dtlcens 
were  asked  to  share  their  cancems,  their 
Ideas,  their  siiggestloiis  and  remedies  on 
vital  ];MX>bl8m8  of  education. 
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They  were  asked: 

What,  in  their  opinion,  are  the  three 
most  important  problems  in  education 
today?  Why  did  they  consider  each  of 
these  to  be  important  problems?  What 
did  they  believe  should  be  done  to  rem- 
edy these  problems? 

As  any  Congressman  who  has  sent  out 
constituent  questionnaires  can  tell  you, 
citizens  are  not  only  flattered  by  being 
asked  to  give  their  opinion,  but  they 
are  sending  in  responses  by  the  thou- 
sands and  their  answers  are  creating  a 
valid  picture  of  problems  that  are  of  na- 
tional concern  to  parents  and  taxpayers. 
Eight  States  have  completed  their  stud- 
ies and  filed  a  final  report.  Others  are 
tabulating  their  returns.  Still  others  are 
continuing  to  ask  the  three  searching 
questions.  However,  an  interim  report  has 
been  put  together  based  on  partial  and 
complete  returns  from  18  States  cover- 
ing every  section  of  the  country. 

Thus  far.  here  is  what  the  returns  In- 
dicate: 

First,  Foremost  in  the  combined  re- 
ports is  the  question  of  who  shall  control 
the  local  schools.  The  responses  are  over- 
whelming in  their  support  of  local  con- 
trol of  the  schools.  Forced  busing.  Fed- 
eral control  and  Judicial  ratios  are  re- 
jected by  the  public  in  favor  of  reten- 
tion of  neighborhood  schools.  Busing 
comes  in  for  major  attack  on  numerous 
grounds,  ranging  from  the  additional  cost 
to  educational  systems  to  buy  and  run 
buses,  to  the  fact  that  students  are  de- 
prived of  neighborhood  association,  to  the 
safety  factor  involved  in  mass  transpor- 
tation of  children,  to  the  extended  school- 
day,  and  to  the  loss  of  [karental  choice  in 
the  school  one's  child  will  attend. 

Second.  Problons  relating  to  curric- 
ulum also  share  the  national  spotlight, 
with  the  need  for  more  vocational  educa- 
tion opportunities  heading  the  list  of 
problems  in  this  area.  It  is  felt  that  many 
of  the  problems  being  faced  on  campuses 
today  stem  from  the  fact  that  too  many 
students  are  in  college  who  do  not  belong 
there.  Vocational  education  is  recom- 
mended as  an  alternate  method  of  higher 
education,  with  the  sugifestion  that  col- 
lege courses  shoidd  not  be  considered  the 
only  route  for  the  student. 

Other  cunlculum  comments  stress  the 
need  to  emphasize  the  three  R's.  opposi- 
tion to  certain  types  of  sex  education, 
parental  approval  of  family  and  sex 
coursea  is  recommended,  specltJ  pro- 
grams for  the  exceptional  child,  and  the 
Importance  of  teaching  respect  for  our 
American  herltsuge,  prayer  returned  to 
the  schools,  and  the  dissemination  of  in- 
formation on  the  drug  epidemic. 

nuitl.  Qualified  teachers  appear  to  be 
at  a  premium,  according  to  most  of  the 
reports  filed.  Many  teachers  are  unable 
to  motivate  students  and  lack  interest  in 
individual  students.  Some  of  the  problems 
come  about  because  of  Inordinate  pupil- 
teacher  rattos.  but  most  of  the  blame  is 
placed  on  the  failure  to  make  teachers' 
BiilwH^  attractive  enough  to  entice  good 
people  into  the  field  of  education  and  keep 
them  there.  Anti-American  attitudes  of 
teaehen,  particularly  at  the  higher  edu- 
cation level,  come  imder  attack,  with  the 
recommendation  that  we  should  not  en- 
trust our  ehlldroi  to  a  teacher  who  does 
not  bellefe  In  perpetuation  of  our  Amer- 
ican way  of  life. 
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Fourth.  Discipline,  or  the  lack  of  It 
ranks  high  in  the  concerns  of  respond- 
ents across  the  Nation.  The  learning 
process  must  be  preserved  for  those  wno 
desire  to  learn,  and  strong  remedies — 
from  expulsion  of  disruptive  students  to 
withdrawal  of  Federal  funds  from  col- 
leges unable  to  handle  riots — are  recom- 
mended. Discipline  in  the  classroom,  dis- 
cipline on  the  campus,  and  disciplinary 
training  at  home  are  classified  as  serious 
voids  in  education  today. 

Fifth.  School  systems  lack  sufficient 
funds  to  operate  properly.  Complaints 
include  inadequate  facilities  and  over- 
crowded classrooms.  Suggested  solutions 
vary  so  widely  as  to  be  almost  incapable 
of  summary  at  this  interim  point,  but  all 
do  suggest  that  a  wiser  expenditure  of 
existing  funds  would  alleviate  part  of  the 
problem. 

Sixth.  In  abnost  all  of  the  reports,  pub- 
lic helplessness  is  stressed.  A  need  for 
community  involvement — for  continuing 
communications  without  fear  between 
parents  and  teachers  and  students  and 
administrators — is  pointed  out.  One  of 
the  States  recommends  that  a  National 
Parent  Association  be  formed  to  repre- 
sent the  opinions  of  parraits.  Another 
suggests  the  creation  of  task  forces  at 
local.  State,  and  Federal  levels  to  deal 
with  problems  as  they  arise  in  education. 
Without  a  doubt,  the  key  to  unlocking 
educational  crises  is  to  begin  talking  to 
one  another.  For  this  reastm,  among 
others,  it  is  felt  that  the  National  Edu- 
cation Advisory  Committee  Uirough  its 
first  phase.  Operation  Lend  an  Ear.  nas 
made  and  is  m^ung  a  vital  contribution 
toward  the  identification  and  subsequent 
solution  of  problems  in  educati(m. 

Let  me  urge  MemBers  of  this  body  as 
well  as  the  other  body,  and  members  of 
the  executive  branch  who  have  precon- 
ceived notions  about  how  Americans  feel 
with  regard  to  busing.  Federal  control  of 
schools,  neighborhood  schools,  attitudes 
of  teachers,  patriotism,  and  other  mat- 
ters so  closely  associated  with  education, 
to  carefully  read  and  analyze  the  results 
of  this  report.  It  is.  to  say  the  least,  an 
eye  opener.  In  addition,  I  believe  it  proves 
ctxiduslvely  that  we  have  not  been 
listening  to  the  people.  In  my  Judgment, 
we  ought  to  follow  this  procedure  far 
more  often  so  that  we  can  truly  hear 
what  the  people  have  to  say  rather  than 
what  bureaucrats  want  to  think  they  are 
saying. 


A  CONCDRRENT  RESOLOTION  PRO- 
HlBI'i'lNO  THE  INTR<M>UCTION 
INTO  CAMBODIA  OF  UJB.  TROOPS, 
ADVISERS,  OR  ARMS  SUPPLIES 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

or  cAuroaMiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFBESENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  Avra  29.  1979 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
Joined  with  Mr.  TmnnT  ot  CaUfomia  in 
ooauthorlng  a  concurrent  resdlutlofi  pro- 
hihirtng  the  Introduetiaa  Into  Cambodia 
of  troops,  advisers,  aims  soivUm  from 
the  United  States  without  tbe  vedfic 
consent  of  Ccmgress,  and  further  pxtdilb- 
iting  tbe  uw  of  U.S.  airmen  or  aircraft 
in  Cambodia  without  congressional 
consent 
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llie  resolution  further  requests  the 
President  to  can  the  Security  Oouncll  of 
the  United  Nations  into  emer^ncy  ses- 
sion on  the  Cambodian  Issue. 

It  is  regrettable  and  tragedy  In  the 
greatest  extreme  to  review  the  actions  of 
the  President  as  he  prepared  this  coun- 
try for  the  interrention  of  American 
arms  and  troops  that  occurred  today  in 
Cambodia.  We  have  been  treated  to  a 
buildup  this  past  week  by  statements 
from  the  White  House  describing  the 
Cambodian  situation  in  the  most  peril- 
ous and  dire  terms  imaginable  to  soften 
the  blow  that  was  delivered  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  and  their  Representatives  in 
Congress  by  the  President  this  day. 

At  the  risk  of  sounding  as  sick  as  I  feel 
with  this  enveloping  tragedy,  let  me  ex- 
press my  utmost  concern  with  the  utili- 
sation t^  the  Presictent  of  the  same  tired 
phrases  and  excuses  that  his  predecessor 
used  to  Justify  the  initial  intervention 
by  America  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Is  there  an  American  this  afternoon 
that  does  not  believe  President  Nlzon  has 
embarked  this  country  on  the  same 
trade,  long,  and  fruitless  path  that  we 
have  trod  so  unsuccessfully  in  Vietnam? 
It  Is  not  beyond  comprehension  that  4 
years  hence.  President  Nixon's  successor 
win  be  talking  about  the  success  of  tils 
Cambodianization  policy. 


RESULTS  OF  PUBLIC  OPINION  POLL 
OP  CHnO'S  17TH  DISTRICT 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 


IN  THS  ROU8B  OT  RKPRISXNTATIVBS 

Wednetdap.  April  29.  1979 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  %>eaker.  I  have 
Just  completed  my  10th  *nniiai  opinion 
pon  of  the  17  th  Congressional  District  of 
Ohio  and,  as  in  the  past,  the  response 
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has  been  excellent.  I  sent  the  question- 
naire to  every  registered  voter  In  the 
district,  and  the  difference  of  opinion  ex- 
pressed on  many  of  the  questions  reflects 
the  fact  that  all  political  persuasions 
were  represented. 

Last  year  I  pointed  out  that  there  had 
been  a  major  shift  of  opinion  regarding 
our  continued  involvement  in  Vietnam, 
with  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of 
respondents  favoring  withdrawal  of  UjS. 
forces  on  a  unilateral  basis.  This  trend 
is  even  more  marked  this  year,  with  more 
than  three-fourths  of  those  re^xmding 
favoring  a  course  of  action  moving  to- 
ward withdrawal  of  either  all  or  most  of 
our  troops. 

This  feeling  is  particularly  significant 
now  that  the  Communists  iiave  broad- 
ened the  war  to  Laos  and  Cambodia. 
Asked  on  the  opinion  poll  whether  the 
United  States  should  become  involved  in 
luiy  way  in  Laos,  39  percent  of  those  an- 
swering marked  "No."  Only  8.5  percent 
favored  aiding  Laos  with  both  troops  and 
military  supplies,  and  no  doubt  this  feel- 
ing would  extend  to  Involvement  in 
Cambodia. 

The  greatest  unanimity  was  expressed 
on  the  question  of  whether  schoolchil- 
dren should  be  used  to  achieve  racial 
balance  in  high  school.  A  whopping  92.1 
percent  expressed  opposition  to  such 
busing. 

In  contrast  to  this  overwhelming  ma- 
jority, we  found  that  17th  District  views 
on  abortion  almost  resulted  in  a  draw. 
Nearly  47  percent  favored  legalizing 
abortion,  but  more  than  43  percent  of 
those  replying  were  opposed. 

Another  issue  which  did  not  show  a 
strong  majority  on  either  side  was  the 
severity  of  penalties  for  first  offenders 
convicted  of  pnnnctislng  or  ustog  narcot- 
ics, with  55  percoit  opposed  to  softening 
the  sentence  which  under  •»t«^ng  laws 
Is  often  quite  harsh. 

If70  TOSIK  OPINKHt  rOU  Of  17TM  OHIO  OISTWCT 
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The  controversial  "no  knock"  provi- 
sion In  the  D.C.  crime  bin,  which  permits 
police  ofDcers  with  a  warrant  to  enter 
a  house  without  fcnrv^Ung  if  they  believe 
drugs  or  other  evidence  may  be  destroyed, 
was  endorsed  by  more  than  70  percent  of 
those  replying. 

Vice  President  Acnxw  garnered  strong 
support  of  his  criticism  of  the  news 
media,  with  less  than  one-fifth  of  those 
answering  expressing  disagreement  with 
his  opinion  that  they  often  present  a 
biased  view  of  the  news. 

Perhaps  surprising  to  some  Is  the  fact 
that  only  5  percent  of  those  polled 
thought  more  iwllce  was  the  best  way 
to  reduce  our  soaring  crime  rate.  I  think 
this  answer  can  be  attributed  primarily 
to  the  basicaUy  rural  nature  of  the  17th 
District.  In  large  metropolitan  areas  high 
visibility  of  the  police  serves  as  a  deter- 
rent to  crime,  but  those  participating  in 
our  opinion  poll,  most  of  whom  live  in 
small  towns,  believe  tougher  Judges  is  the 
best  way  to  curb  crime. 

Foreign  aid  expenditures,  which  have 
consistently  been  unpopular  among  the 
American  people,  would  get  the  ax  first 
In  reducing  the  Federal  budget  In  a  list'' 
of  a  dosen  spending  programs.  22  percent 
would  cut  foreign  aid  first.  Space  explo- 
ration and  development  of  the  super- 
sonic transport  were  voted  next  in  line  for 
some  budget  trimming.  This  may  reflect 
their  high  cost  rather  than  an  ordering 
of  priorities. 

I  again  tried  to  cover  a  broad  range 
of  domestic  and  foreign  ix>licy  questions 
In  this  poll  and  to  word  the  questions  in 
a  fair  and  Impartial  manner.  As  I  have 
often  said  before,  wjpi^aAnMriy  the  peo- 
ple of  tiie  17th  District  In  the  Congress 
Is  a  two-way  street.  Having  the  benefit 
of  their  views  on  the  Issxies  covered  by 
this  opinion  poll  works  to  our  mutual 
advantage. 

The  poll  follows : 
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VLGRtiL  VOUyEBJOL  AT  TALE 

HON.  GILBERT  GUDE 

or  tuMTLUn 
IN  THB  HOUBI  OF  REPMBKNTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  29,  1979 

Mr.  OUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today's  Wash- 
ington Post  includes  an  editorial  on  the 
furor  at  Yale  over  the  trial  for  the  mur- 
der of  a  member  of  the  Black  Panther 
Party.  It  is  deeply  disturbing  to  watch 
the  confusion  and  dissension  spreading 
in  one  of  America's  great  universities. 
Students  who  think  it  proper  to  make  a 
murder  trial  into  a  political  carnival 
threaten  to  degrade  smd  destroy  the  legal 
institutiwis  iwcessary  to  protect  the 
rights  of  us  all.  Faculty  members  and 
administrators  who  ought  to  know  bet- 
ter have  abdicated  their  leadership  and 
failed  to  support  our  legal  system  when 
It  needs  it  most. 

As  the  Post  editorial  points  out,  re- 
spcmslble  leadership  has  come  from  a 
student  editorial  in  the  Yale  Dally  News, 
which  I  also  commend  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues.  The  author  lu-ges 
restraint  from  members  of  the  university, 
and  I  hope  his  plea  is  heeded.  Our  coxirts 
are  not  perfect,  and  neither  are  our  iml- 
versities.  but  only  an  idiot  could  believe 
that  reason  and  Just^^n  our  society  will 
be  served  by  brhigii^^ese  institutions 
to  their  knees. 

The  editorials  follow : 
(From  the  Wmshington  FDat.  Apr.  29,  1070] 

MOBAI<  FOLDSXOL   AT   TaLX 

Behind  th«  furor  over  the  Black  Panther 
trUi  in  New  Haven,  there  la  a  atark,  elemen- 
tary, Ineecapable  fact  when  most  of  the 
atudent  body,  much  of  the  faculty,  the  chap- 
lain ot  the  unlveralty  and  even  President 
yingt««n  Breweter  aeem  to  have  forgotten. 
The  fact  U  that  the  case  has  a  corpru  deUcU. 
A  year  ago  the  body  of  a  Black  Panther 
MMwiMi  Alex  Backley  wma  found  floating  la 
a  Connecticut  river  apparently  Raokley  had 
been  toitured  before  being  shot  to  death. 
This  Is  not  a  fact  which  a  civilized  society 
can  Ignore. 

Bobby  Searle,  national  chairman  of  the 
Black  Panther  Party,  and  13  other  Black 
Panthers  have  been  Indicted  for  the  mur- 
der of  Alex  Raekley.  A  witness  for  the  state 
has  testified  that  he  was  preeent  In  a  New 
Haven  apartment  last  May  and  heard  Seals 
oaU  Backley  a  "pig"  and  give  an  order  to  have 
him  killed:  the  witness  says  that  be  hlmsaU 
took  part  In  the  killing.  Whether  Backley  was 
a  loyal  Panther  or  a  "pig"  we  do  not  know. 
Nor  do  we  have  any  opinion  respecting  the 
reliability  of  the  proeecutlon  witness  aoeua- 
Ing  the  defendants;  this  witness  was.  him- 
self, responsible  for  the  murder  aeoordlng  to 
some  ot  the  defendants.  We  believe,  however, 
that  the  fairest  and  most  efflcaclous  way  to 
determine  responsibility  for  a  mxirder  Is 
through  a  criminal  trial  conducted  In  ao- 
oordanoe  with  due  process  of  law. 

It  was.  In  our  Judgment,  unwise  and  In- 
temperate for  the  chaplain  of  Tale.  William 
Sloane  Ooffln,  to  say  that  the  projected  trial 
of  the  todlcted  man  Is  "legaUy  right  but 
morally  wrong."  And  the  same  must  be  said 
of  President  Brewster's  assertion  that  be  was 
"skeptical  of  the  ability  of  black  revolu- 
tionaries to  achieve  a  fair  trial  anywhere  In 
the  United  SUtes."  Admittedly.  It  U  dUBoult 
for  a  legal  system  to  deal  dispassionately  with 
these  who  defy  It  and  oast  themselves  outside 
It.  But  the  ramedy  U  not  to  be  found  elthw 
In  letting  them  have  their  way  or  In  aban- 
doning the  rule  of  law. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

If  the  defendants  in  the  Backley  murder 
trial  are  convicted,  their  trial  wlU  be  subject 
to  review  by  courts  of  appeal  sitting  In 
greater  calm  and  detachment  than  Is  pos- 
sible for  the  trial  court.  If  the  constitutional 
rights  of  the  defendanto  are  Infringed  In  any 
way,  they  will  have  recourse  to  the  appellate 
courts  of  the  United  States  as  well  as  to 
those  of  Connecticut.  The  proceedings  at 
every  stage  will  be  carried  on  In  pubUc  and 
wUl  be  reported  to  the  American  people. 

We  share  the  views  expressed  by  Prof.  Eu- 
gene Boetow  of  the  Yale  Law  School  In  a 
letter  written  to  the  Yale  DaUy  News  prior 
to  President  Brewster's  unfortunate  stete- 
ment  .  .  .  "Our  chaplain."  Professor  Rostow 
said,  "would  have  served  the  cause  of  social 
Justice,  peace  and  brotherhood  better  IT  be 
had  pronounced  his  anathema  not  on  those 
who  seek  to  do  Justice  but  on  those  who  seek 
to  prevent  Justice  from  being  done."  It  is,  he 
added,  "Intellectually  and  morally  wrong  to 
charge  that  no  black  man  can  get  a  fair  trial 
In  American  oourta  today." 

We  feel  a  great  deal  of  sympathy,  in  addi- 
tion, for  Connecticut  Superior  Court  Judge 
Herbert  S.  MacDonald  who  asserted  that  the 
Impedlmente  to  a  fair  trial  for  the  Indicted 
Black  Panthers  come  in  large  measure  from 
their  champions.  "They  are  the  ones  who 
have  created  the  atmosphere  of  which  they 
now  complain,"  he  said,  "and  I  Include  King- 
man Brewster  in  that  category. "  The  Idea  of 
a  mass  demonstration  designed  to  affect  the 
outcome  of  a  trial  is  offensive  to  the  most 
elementary  coneepte  of  due  process.  Tliose 
who  give  countenance  to  such  a  tipping  of 
the  scales  of  justice  need  only  reflect  on  their 
reaction  if  the  Ku  Bluz  Klan  had  staged  a 
mob  scene  at  the  courthouse  where  James 
Earl  Ray  was  convicted  of  the  murder  of  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King. 

President  Brewster  has  now  said  that  he 
"did  not  intend  to  disparage  the  legal  sys- 
tem." And  no  doubt  he  and  Mr.  Coflbx  meant 
only  to  display  compassion  for  the  defend- 
ants and  concern  for  their  constitutional 
rights.  But  they  can  hardly  be  credited  with 
cool  leadership  in  a  tense  situation.  Perhaps 
the  most  sensible  leadership  came  from  the 
Yale  Dally  News  in  an  editorial  inlnted  else- 
where on  this  page  today. 

A  Talk  Btuokst  Eutok's  View 
(NoTs.— ^The  following  editorial,  on  the 
call  for  a  student  strike  at  Yale  In  support 
of  the  Black  Panthers  facing  trial  in  New 
Haven.  U  reprinted  from  the  Yale  DaUy  News 
of  last  Wednesday.) 

Last  nlghVs  mwiting  at  Ingalls  Rink  leaves 
us  deeply  troubled — not  because  there  were 
calls  for  a  strike  we  think  Is  unwise,  but  be- 
catise  the  meeting  revealed  Just  how  great  Is 
the  oontuslan.  the  fear,  and  the  ambivalence 
wlthm  the  untvsfslty  m  the  face  of  the  Pan- 
ther trial  aad  surrounding  events.  We  are  all 
facing  a  crisis  cd  loyalties  within  ourselves. 
Although  we  cannot  be  sure  that  we  are 
right,  we  believe  that  our  institutions  can 
be  refashioned  around  our  Ideals  if  we  are 
willing  to  make  a  commitment  to  that  task. 
The  Panthers  are  calling  our  attention  to 
legitimate  grievances,  but  we  believe  their 
rhetoric  and  strategy  i»  directed  at  leading 
the  Yale  community  to  a  polarity  we  will  not 
accept.  It  is  with  this  conviction  that  we 
have  oppoeed  the  shutdown  of  the  university 
many  will  attempt  to  begin  today.  The  strike 
will  not  bring  Justloe  to  Bobby  Seals  and  his 
co-defendants.  Even  if  we  knew  at  this  point 
prvdssly  what  that  Justloe  was.  it  Is  naive 
to  believe  that  Tale  could  command  and  Jus- 
tice would  be  done.  Tbm  strike,  we  fear,  will 
oiay  further  divide  and  polarise  us. 

But  our  ot>posltlop  to  the  strike  does  not 
mean  that  we  can  avoid  the  fact  that  many 
may  ehooee  to  parUdpate  in  it.  Because  It 
Is  unclear  whether  the  strike  alms  to  attract 
attention  to  our  ooncem  over  the  Panthers, 
whether  It  alms  to  force  Tale  to  yield  on  a 
number    a<    long-standing    grievances,    or 
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whether  It  alms  to  accomplish  something 
else,  the  strike  Is  hard  to  evaluate.  Whatever 
its  purpoee,  the  strike  must  remain  nonvio- 
lent and  non-coerelve.  We  also  hope  that  the 
strike  will  not  go  on  Indeflnitely.  If  It  laste 
beyond  a  few  days,  a  strike  supposedly  for 
social  Justice  will  clearly  become  a  strike 
against  the  university  and  the  free  Inquiry 
for  which  It  stands.  If  the  strike  Is  to  have 
any  usefulness  to  any  except  thoee  who  would 
destroy  the  university,  its  piirposes  must  be 
clear  and  It  cannot  be  allowed  to  drift  into 
destructlveness. 

What  happens  beyond  the  strike  Is  largely 
In  the  bands  of  the  Yale  student  body.  Over 
the  last  few  days,  the  administration  and  the 
faculty  have  lost  control  of  the  university. 
We  can  only  hope  that  our  fellow  students 
will  use  their  power  with  restraint.  If  the 
community  becomes  further  divided,  if  the 
rhetoric  goes  to  higher  levels.  If  violence 
begins,  closing  the  university  for  the  year 
may  become  a  serioiu  possibility.  Already 
closing  for  the  week  around  the  May  1  week- 
end Is  being  considered  by  the  administra- 
tion. We  do  not  think  such  action  is  neces- 
sary yet.  We  flrmly  support  those  membsrs 
of  the  community  who  think  we  should  wel- 
come those  who  come  for  that  weekend  and 
do  everything  possible  to  alleviate  the  con- 
sequences of  the  violence  which  may  de- 
velop. In  the  absence  of  anything  approach- 
ing leadership  from  the  tuilversity  and  the 
city  administration.  It  U  good  to  see  some- 
thing approaching  sanity  from  some  mon- 
bers  of  the  community.  It  has  given  us  some 
reason  to  beUeve  that  Yale  will  emoge  from 
this  crisis  Intact  without  falling  victim  to 
those  who  coimtenance  violence  and  lawless- 
ness as  answers  to  the  problems  black  people 
face  in  our  society. 


THE  PLIGHT  OP  THE  RETIREE 


HON.  JOE  SKUBITZ 

or  KAMBAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTATiVEB 

Wednesday.  AprU  29.  1970 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Bpeaket,  I  want  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  a  letter  from 
one  of  my  constituents  which  points  up 
the  dilemma  of  the  civil  service  retiree 
in  trying  to  keep  up  with  the  cost  of 
living  when  the  services  he  needs  keep 
rising  and  his  cost-of-living  Increases 
do  not  cover  even  minimal  requlremaits. 
I  think  his  letter  very  aptly  rdates  his 
situation  to  the  present  existing  condi- 
tions of  all  retirees.  If  his  case  can  be 
described  as  representative  of  the  prob- 
lems most  retirees  face  then  I  think  Con- 
gress should  take  another  look  at  the 
retirement  program  and  take  proper  ac- 
tion to  help  these  folks  trying  to  Uve  on 
a  fixed  income. 

The  letter  follows: 

Dkae  Ma.  Sxuam:  Please  excuse  me  for 
writing  a  complaint  as  I'm  not  an  habitual 
complalner.  I  am  a  CivU  Service  retiree  and 
each  time  I  receive  a  cost  of  Uvlng  increase 
my  health  insurance  and  hospital  insurance 
raises. 

My  Increase  the  let  of  January  IBM  was 
4%  or  $13.00  per  month.  My  Insurance  was 
increased  by  MM  leaving  me  $3.14  Uicreaae. 
On  Novonber  1000  we  received  a  S%  or 
$16.00  cost  of  Uvlng  increase  and  1  January 
1B70  my  insurance  was  Increased  by  $7.68 
leaving  me  an  Increase  of  $832.  Now  my  real 
estete  tazee  were  raised  by  $185.00  per  year 
and  other  insurance  was  raised  so  I  actually 
receive  about  10%  leaa  than  I  did  before  tbs 
increases  were  granted. 
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I  km  *  membar  ot  the  MJkJLC  A  and  would 
fifcn  aooM  kind  of  ondantandabl*  aiuwer 
to  t>'i«  Poaalbly  you  oould  ftpp**'  *^  one  of 
our  N^Jl.C^.  OMeUngs? 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

LENIN'S  LBOACT 


April  29,  1970 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 


MARINE  PRIVATE  FIRST  CLASS  JEN- 
KINS GAVE  LITE  FOR  NATION 


HON.  DON  FUQUA 

or  ixoKiD* 

m  THE  HOOSB  OP  RSPRWKNTATIVX8 

Wednesday.  AvrU  29.  1970 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker.  Pfc.  Robert 
Henry  Jenldns,  Jr..  20,  gave  his  Nation 
his  most  cherished  possession — his  Mfe. 

Last  Monday  America  gave  to  his  fam- 
ily the  highest  award  for  bravery  within 
our  power  to  bestow — the  Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor. 

Serving  as  a  maehlnegunner  In  ^Het- 
nam  on  March  5. 1969.  the  13-man  recon- 
naissance team  of  which  Private  First 
Class  Jenkins  was  a  member  was  oc- 
cupying a  defensive  position  at  Fire  Sup- 
port Base  Argonne.  south  of  the  demlli- 
tarliedione. 

Suddenly,  the  Marines  were  assaulted 
toy  a  North  Vietnamese  platoon  employ- 
ing mmtars,  auttanatle  weapons,  and 
handgrenades . 

Reaettng  Instantly.  Private  First  Class 
Jenkins  and  another  marine  moved  Into 
a  two-man  «g>'tiT\g  emplacement  and  as 
they  boldly  delivered  accurate  machine- 
gun  fire  against  the  eneniy,  a  North  Viet- 
namese threw  a  handgrenade  Into  the 
emplacement. 

Private  First  Class  Jenkins  seized  his 
comrade  and  pushed  him  to  the  ground, 
leaping  on  top  of  his  companion  to  shield 
>^im  trom  the  explosion. 

Absorbing  the  full  Impact  of  the  det- 
onation. Private  First  Class  Jenkins  was 
critically  Injured  and  subsequently  suc- 
cumbed to  his  wounds.  He  had  gaUantly 
given  his  life  for  his  country  and  for  his 
feOowman. 

Private  First  Class  Jenkins  was  from 
my  district — Interlachen,  Fla. 

He  Is  survived  by  his  father,  Robert  H. 
Jenkins.  Br.,  his  mother,  Mrs.  Willie  Mae 
Jo^taia.  three  sisters.  Miss  Ruby  L.  Jen- 
kins, Mlfls  Roedlne  Joiklns.  Miss  Veron- 
lea  Jenkins,  and  one  brother,  James  A. 
Jenkins,  all  residing  In  Interlachen. 

To  his  family  goes  our  deepest  sjrm- 
P«thy. 

This  Nation  can  never  forget  the  sac- 
rifices made  by  men  such  as  Robert  H. 
Jenkins.  Since  the  founding  of  this  Na- 
tion. It  has  been  men  like  this  who  have 
allowed  this  Nation  to  prevail  and  for  us 
to  enjoy  the  freedoms  which  are  ours. 

Let  us  pray  for  the  day  when  men  will 
beat  their  swords  Into  plowshares  and  it 
will  not  be  neceasary  for  brave  young 
men  like  Robert  H.  Jenkins  to  be  cut 
down  in  the  full  flower  of  life. 

That  day  will  only  come  after  a  long 
Journey  In  search  of  peace  and  many 
sacrifices  will  be  made  by  young  men  like 
this. 

He  gave  his  all.  This  medal  is  the  trib- 
ute of  all  Americans  to  htm  for  his  gal- 
lantry and  devotion. 

His  name  Is  now  enshrined  forever 
among  the  heroes  of  the  ages  of  this 
Matkni. 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE8BNTATIVKB 

Wednesday.  AprU  29.  1979 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Thursday,  April  23,  Chicago  Tribune 
carried  an  article  which  I  think  is  quite 
timely  and  -effectively  emphasizes  the 
proper  interpretation  that  we  should  give 
to  the  historical  contribution  or  really, 
I  should  say  chaos,  produced  by  Lenin.  I 
direct  the  attention  of  the  Members  to 
the  editorial  which  foUows: 
Lknin's  Lbgact 

If  Xb»  8oTl«t  Union  *nd  lu  current  oU- 
garehy  ve  "celebrating"  tbe  lOOth  annl- 
versary  of  the  birth  of  Lenin — »  date  which 
feU  yMterday — the  reet  of  the  world  ear- 
talnly  h«*  no  occMlon  to  do  eo.  Lenin, 
Interpreting  Marxian  according  to  his  own 
lights.  eatabUabed  a  baae  for  eommunlam 
In  Ruaala.  and  from  there  he  hoped  to  aae 
It  extended  thruout  the  world  In  an  un- 
i~pi>-'"g  war  to  the  death.  That  Is  his  leg- 
acy, and  hla  suooaaaora  atlU  adhere  to  It. 

HU  dealgn  for  oonqueat.  centered  with 
I>artlc\ilar  malignity  agalnat  the  United 
Statea.  waa  this:  "Plrst.  we  will  take  eastern 
Europe,  then  the  rruMfw  of  Asia,  then  we  wlU 
enclrel#  the  United  Statea.  the  last  bastion  of 
capitalism.  We  will  not  have  to  attack.  It 
will  faU  like  an  overripe  fruit  Into  our  hands." 

The  soviet  suoosaston  has  tenadoualy  held 
to  this  doctrine,  for  It  heeded  Lenin's  words: 
"As  long  as  capitalism  remains  we  cannot  live 
In  peace.  In  the  end  one  or  the  other  will 
triumph — a  funeral  requiem  wUl  be  sung  OTer 
the  aoTlat  republic  or  over  world  capitalism." 

liHiln'B  Immediate  successor,  Stalin,  quot- 
ing the  tbeats  of  the  eoTlet  oracle  approvingly, 
added  numerous  gloaaea  of  his  own.  To  think, 
be  said,  that  revolution  can  be  carried  out 
within  the  framework  of  bourgeola  democracy 
U  madneaa.  If  the  proletariat  la  to  rule.  It 
must  prove  Its  capacity  to  rule  "by  military 
organization." 

Again.  Khrushchev:  "If  anyone  thinks 
our  smiles  mean  the  abandonment  of  the 
teachings  of  Marx,  Kngels,  and  Lenin,  he 
Is  deceiving  Mm««if  cruelly.  Those  who  ex- 
pect this  to  happen  might  Just  as  weU 
wait  for  a  shrimp  to  learn  how  to  whistle." 
Khrushchev  told  westerners  at  a  diplomatic 
reception.  "Whether  you  like  It  or  not 
history  Is  on  our  side.  We  wlU  b\iry  you." 
And  from  American  television  screens  he 
told  us.  "Tour  grandchildren  will  live  un- 
der socialism.** 

So  It  ts  no  surprise  that  Leonid  Breshnev. 
the  Communist  party  boss.  In  a  speech  on 
the  eve  of  Lenin's  anniversary,  parroted  the 
same  line.  In  threatening  language  he  fore- 
told the  destruction  of  the  non communist 
world,  but  he  said  that  collapse  would  not 
come  of  Itself  but  thru  "active  and  deter- 
mined action  by  all  revolutionary  forces." 
The  struggle,  he  said,  could  be  "peaceful 
or  nonpeaceful,  legal  or  Illegal."  to  topple 
the  "stin  dangennis  but  already  doomed 
fortress  of  imperialism.** 

At  the  Lenin  School  of  Political  Warfare 
In  1931.  Dmitri  Masullskl.  a  soviet  official 
and  later  presiding  offlcer  of  the  United  Na- 
tions securty  council,  outlined  the  strategy: 
"War  to  the  hilt  between  communism  and 
capitalism  is  Inevitable.  Today,  of  co\irae, 
we  are  not  strong  enough  to  attack.  .  .  . 
To  win  we  shall  need  Urn  element  of  sur- 
prise. The  bourgeoisie  will  have  to  be  put  to 
sleep.  So  we  shall  begin  by  launchuig  the 
most  spectacular  peace  movement  on  record. 

The  capitalist  countries,  stupid  and  de- 
cadent, will  rejoice  to  cooperate  In  their 
own  destruction.** 


It  Is  la  tha  Ught  of  sueb  declaratkaM.  con- 
sistently advanced  for  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury, that  the  motives  of  Communists  must 
be  read.  We  have  anxloualy  sought  under- 
standing of  the  Soviet  Union  thru  varloua 
treaties  bearing  on  nuclear  arms,  and  now 
we  are  again  negotiating  with  Its  representa- 
tives at  the  strateglo  arms  Umltatton  talks 
in  Vienna,  SALT  for  short. 

Remembering  the  trend  of  soviet  pro- 
nouneementa  since  the  days  of  Lenin,  we 
should  warUy  take  all  overtures  for  aocom- 
modaUon  with  more  than  a  grain  of  salt, 
for  the  legacy  of  Lenin  decrees  the  doom  of 
the  west. 


LETTERS,  WE  GET  LETTERS 


HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

ow  Nzw  Toax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  AjtrU  29.  1979 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Sp«Lker,  as  a  public  servant  for  many 
years,  you  are  well  aware  of  the  trials 
and  trlbulatl(ms  In  answering  mall,  most 
of  it  relevant  but  some  of  It  mlteful  m 
worse.  Yet,  the  overflowing  mallbags. 
which  pour  dally  into  our  respective  of- 
fices, are  the  lifeline — the  direct  con- 
tact—with  our  constituency.  As  you  are 
also  well  aware,  a  certain  public  official 
has  made  a  questionable  reputation  at- 
tacking the  media  for  sending  only  the 
bad  side  of  the  news  Into  the  homes  of 
the  Nation.  I  believe  that  like  the  mall- 
man,  who  brings  us  some  bad  news,  the 
media  Ls  not  responsible  for  some  of  the 
bad  news  It  sometimes  has  to  deliver. 
In  an  excellent  article  In  the  Aprfl  11 
issue  of  TV  Oulde  magairtne.  NBC's  New 
York  News  Manager  Richard  Oraf  sends 
up  a  "don't  blame  us"  plea  from  the 
TV  Industry  for  a  little  more  understand- 
ing from  writing  viewers.  Under  the  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record,  I 
Include  Mr.  GraTs  definitive  article  to 
which  we  in  the  Congress  can  surely  re- 
late: 

(Prom  the  TV  Oulde,  Apr.  11,  1970] 

"DBAS  Ba:   ToxT  Cua" 

(By  Richard  Oral) 

When  It  oomea  time  to  write  the  definitive 
history  of  televtslcn,  someone  should  re- 
nMmber  to  Include  a  good  fat  cha{>ter  on  the 
link  between  television  news  and  the  UB. 


The  UJB.  mallf 

That's  right.  After  10  years  In  television 
news,  the  last  two  as  news  director  of  a 
local  TV  station.  I  find  that  a  good  part  of 
my  time  Is  spent  conducting  a  vlgorons  and 
tiee -swinging  correspondence  with  the  listen- 
ing public.  For  any  one  of  a  hundred  reasons, 
the  public  writes,  and  writes,  and  wrttee. 

Some  of  the  mall  Is  of  the  'T>ear  Sir:  Tou 
cur  .  .  ."  variety.  In  shrill  terms,  the  writers 
accuse  me  and  mine  of  crimes  both  high 
and  low,  and  denounce  my  Intelligence, 
morals  and  character.  If  any.  Much  at  It 
Is  thoughtful,  reflecting  the  concerns  of  peo- 
ple who  beeome  upeet  at  what  they  see — or 
what  they  think  they  see — on  the  television 
screen.  AU  of  It  Is  Interesting. 

We  have  a  firm  poUcy  at  our  shop  of  an- 
swering every  letter  we  receive.  Deq>ite  the 
ft,%>^tinm.i  traxmia  It  causae,  Ifa  a  good 
policy.  For  one  thing,  tt  requires  me  to  oon- 
atantly  re-examine  our  practices  and  to  ex- 
plain  them  logically.  For  another.  It's  given 
me  an  Iron  self-control  that  would  draw  re- 
spectful glances  at  a  reunion  of  the  Brigade 
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of  Onards.  And  for  a  third.  It's  taught  me 
that  many  of  my  pen  pals  havent  the  fog- 
gleet  notion  of  how  we  «^rate. 

Why  do  people  writer  I  suppose  it's  be- 
cause of  the  nature  of  our  business.  Our 
reporters  and  eamara  crwws  not  only  gather 
the  news,  they're  highly  visible  both  on  and 
off  the  television  screen.  When  you  do  yo\»r 
thing  in  public,  you're  bound  to  invite  com- 
ments. 

What  disturbs  me  and  others  In  the  field 
Is  the  growing  tendency  to  blame  television 
for  causing  the  very  news  it  reports.  We  live, 
as  my  bosa  onoe  said.  In  a  surly  time.  Much 
of  the  news  we  broadcast  each  day  Is  bad, 
in  the  sense  that  It's  uncomfortable,  dis- 
turbing and  even  repellent.  It's  a  demon- 
strated lesson  of  history  that  the  brlnger 
of  bad  news  Is  often  blamed  for  the  bad 
news  Itself. 

I  see  It  first  hand  almost  every  morning. 
As  soon  as  I  open  the  mall  folder,  words  like 
~I)Uaed  .  .  .  slanted  .  .  .  staging  news  .  . 
arrogant  .  .  .  sneering  .  .  nlt-plcklng  .  . 
tm-Amerlcan"  and  worse  start  bussing 
around  my  head  like  angry  beee.  Like  the 
mutter  of  dUtant  drums  I  keep  hearing  the 
same  refrains:  ".  .  .  H  you  dldnt  cover 
demonstrations,  there  wouldn't  be  any.  .  .  . 
Why  dont  thoee  kids  get  halrcnU?  Who 
cares  what  they  thlnkT  .  . .  Totir  reporter  was 
obviously  biased:  he  asked  such  nasty  qoea- 
tions.  .  .  .  Why  dont  you  put  on  some  good 
news  for  a  change?" 

So  far.  at  least,  I  havent  lost  my  cool  and 
started  screaming  for  somebody,  anybody,  to 
get  me  a  Good-News  Editor.  I  have,  despite 
frequent  fits  of  exasperation  and  melan- 
eholla,  tried  to  understand  what's  buggl^ 
the  televlslon-watchlng  (and  writing)  pub- 
Uo.  Bitter  experience  has  taught  me  not 
to  let  the  mall  pile  up,  so  I  have  tried  to 
eompoae  reaaoiMd,  appropriate  and  generaUy 
polite  replies.  And  wherever  and  whenever 
I  oould,  I  have  tried  to  get  aeroas  a  few 
■tmpijt  rules  for  television  news-watching. 

A  good  many  of  my  oorreqjMndents  are 
fond  of  quoting  the  Equal  Time  provision 
of  the  Federal  Oommunlcatlons  Act  to  me, 
usually  and  wUdly  Inaecurately.  OX.,  I  here- 
by pick  up  the  gauntlet  and  demand  equal 
tune  for  my  own  set  of  rules  for  news  watch- 
ers. There  aren't  many  of  them,  but  tbay  are 
Important: 

1.  Television  news  Isnt  anything  like 
newspapers,  so  stop  making  oomparlaons. 

a.  It  Isnt  anything  like  magasines  or 
booka.  either. 

5.  We'n  professionals  in  a  dlfflenlt  trade. 
We're  not  press  agents  for  the  established 
order  of  thlnga. 

4.  If  you're  going  to  erltldae  television 
news,  you  have  to  watch  it  regularly. 

6.  When  you  do,  pay  attention. 

6.  If  you're  going  to  criticise  us,  do  it  for 
what  we  are,  not  for  what  you  think  we 
should  be. 

I  arrived  at  this  brief  list  after  answering, 
for  perhaps  the  hundredth  time,  a  letter 
from  someone  upeet  about  our  coverage  of  a 
student  denumstratlon.  This  time  It  was  an 
assistant  professor  of  English  at  the  col- 
lege In  question. 

"I  have  for  some  time  now."  she  wrote, 
"felt  that  If  campus  demonstrators  were  not 
given  the  banner  headlines  and  equivalent 
exposure  on  television  and  radio  shovrs  and 
news  reports,  many  of  them  would  soon  re- 
turn to  their  books.  .  .  .  Periiape,  after  all, 
some  news  Is  not  fit  to  print . . ." 

It  was  an  intelligent,  thoughtful  letter, 
from  someone  sincerely  concerned  about  a 
social  problem.  So  I  wrote  back  In  the  same 
spirit,  raising  In  the  process  a  few  points  that 
I  thotight  were  worth  considering: 

First,  tohy  are  the  kids  out  there  demon- 
strating? Surely  they  must  be  for  or  against 
tomething.  Shouldn't  we  at  least  hear  what 
they  have  to  say  before  kissing  them  off  as 
publldty-hungry  troublemakers? 
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Second,  not  a  few  of  the  demonstrators  in 
any  crowd  are  violently  aatt-ptws.  I've  been 
called  eome  pretty  interesting  names  In  my 
time,  but  the  one  that  took  a  Uttle  getting 
used  to  was  "Establishment  plgl" 

Third,  onoe  you  start  self- censoring  the 
news,  however  noble  your  motives,  where  do 
you  stop?  As  I  told  the  professor,  "News  that's 
only  a  Uttle  bit  censored  Is  like  a  girl  who's 
only  a  little  bit  pregnant.  Tou  can  kid  your- 
self for  a  while,  but  pretty  soon  the  truth  of 
the  matter  becomes  all  too  apparent." 

In  case  you  think  It's  aU  one  way,  we  get 
blamed  for  not  covering  demonstrations,  too. 
Last  December  I  got  two  angry  letters  In  one 
day,  i'>'»'<«"g  me  for  not  sending  a  reporter 
and  camera  crew  to  cover  a  street  protest  of 
some  slae.  Apparently,  there  are  now  "good" 
and  "bad"  demonstrattons,  and  It's  up  to  us 
to  decide  which  Is  which.  For  the  life  of  me, 
I  dont  know  who's  supposed  to  make  this 
fine  dlsttnctlon.  Maybe  I  can  get  the  Good- 
News  Editor  to  do  it.  .  .  . 

I  remember  *"»»>»*■•  demoaslvatlon  we 
didn't  cover.  It  was  a  Ute-evenlng  gathering 
at  Columbia  University,  during  Its  time  of 
troiible.  An  intense  young  lady  called  up  and 
demanded  that  we  dispatch  a  camera  crew  to 
the  scene.  No  reporter,  thank  yon;  Jtist  a 
camera  crew. 

"Whyf '  I  asked. 

"We  need  your  Ughtm,'  she  explained.  I 
advised  her  to  wait  for  daylight,  and  hung 
up. 

Then  there  are  those  who  charge  that  our 
coverage  of  demonstrations  foments  vio- 
lence. WeU,  how  about  Woodstock?  There 
were  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people,  and 
mllUona  of  dollars  worth  a<  camera  gear,  on 
that  farm  near  Bethel.  N.T..  yet  there  was  no 
riot. 

What  about  Moratorium  Day.  last  Oct.  15, 
when  hundreds  of  thousands  of  New  York- 
ers took  to  the  streets?  From  midnight  to 
midnight  we  shot  over  1B,000  feet  of  news- 
film,  and  we  had  Uve  cameras  in  Bryant  Park 
for  tlie  big  rally  of  the  day.  When  we  reviewed 
the  film  for  oar  year-end  show,  we  found  Just 
over  18  feet  of  film  of  anything  like  violence. 
A  few  angry  ahouts.  some  shoving — nothing 
more  than  you'd  encounter  any  evening  on 
the  IRTs  Broadway  local. 

Another  common  complaint  about  tele- 
vision news  is  that  it  U  biased.  Usually, 
there's  nothing  MpttdAe  about  the  charge. 
The  witter  Just  says  we're  biased,  strolls  away 
and  leaves  me  wondering  what  he's  tallring 
about.  Last  summer,  during  the  mayoralty 
campaign,  a  telegram  came  la  with  the  fol- 
lowing inacrutabla  message : 

"Many  people  becnming  concerned  over 
your  biased  eovataga.  Please  change  your 
policy."  I  looked  at  that  one  for  a  long  time, 
and  then  I  remembered  an  incident  from 
the  pnvlous  year. 

It  was  during  the  bitter  school  strike,  when 
much  of  New  York  City  was  caught  up  In 
an  ugly  racial  conflict.  Both  sides  in  the 
dlqiute  were  on  the  streets  early  and  often, 
and  the  lodestar  for  their  demonstrations 
during  one  two-week  period  was  City  Hall. 

We  sent  a  mobile  unit  with  Uve  cameras 
to  cover  two  massive  late-aftemoon  ralUes 
held  a  week  apart  at  City  HaU.  One  was  by 
the  Btrliclng  teachers  iinlon,  the  other  by 
supporters  of  the  experimental  school  dis- 
trict at  the  heart  of  the  storm.  So  help  me, 
the  same  thing  happened  at  each  raUy.  A 
group  of  demtmstrators  marched  In  front 
of  our  Uve  cameras,  glared  into  the  lens, 
shook  their  fists  and  shouted:  "TeU  the  truth, 
NBC.  TeU  the  truth " 

Ai^>arently,  we  had  offended  both  sides  in 
the  same  way :  we  weren't  obviously  for  them, 
so  therefore  we  were  against  them.  I  would 
have  tried  to  expound  on  this  point  to  my 
friend  who  sent  the  telegram,  but  I  couldnt. 
He  forgot  to  Include  bis  addrev. 

VThen  It  comes  to  overreacting,  consider 
the  lady  In  Yonkers.  She  heard  an  item  on 
one  of  our  ner-s  programs  which  ran  ex8u:tly 
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47  words.  It  was  about  a  eODege  president 
who  was  so  miffed  by  erltlos  of  the  way  ha 
handled  student  disorders  that  he  resigned. 
The  lady  rushed  to  har  typewriter  and  fired 
off  a  letter  which  began:  "What's  wrong  with 
the  media?"  Then,  in  two  stngle-spaoed  pages, 
she  told  me — what  was  wrong  with  the  media, 
with  me,  with  the  company  I  keep  and  with 
men  generally. 

A  good  many  of  the  people  who  write  are 
annoyed  by  some  aspect  of  our  poUtlcal  cov- 
erage. Many  of  them  construe  the  Equal  Time 
rule  to  mean  that  we  are  obliged  to  give  every 
candidate  the  same  amoimt  of  time  on  every 
news  program;  and  that  when  it  comes  to 
controversial  issues,  we  are  similarly  obliged 
to  give  predaely  the  same  amount  of  time, 
in  the  same  program,  to  both  sides  of  the 
issue.  When  I  answer  this  type  of  complaint, 
I  point  out  that  Equal  Time  appUes  only  to 
legaUy  qualified  poUtlcal  candidates,  that  the 
relevant  aeetloa  of  the  Cosnmimieatlons  Act 
refers  to  "equal  opporttmity,"  and  that  regu- 
larly scheduled  news  jnograms  and  news  In- 
terview shows  are  ^Mclfically  exemi>ted  trom 
the  rule. 

Last  summer,  during  the  early  days  of  the 
campaign  for  mayor,  there  were  complaints 
that  the  incumbent  was  receiving  a  lot  of  ex- 
posore  whUe  his  two  (q>ponents  were  getting 
oomparatlvrty  little.  It  was  true — one  oppo- 
nent was  vacationing  in  Europe,  the  other 
upstate.  Tt»y  knew.  Just  as  we  knew,  that 
when  they  got  back  to  town,  things  would 
even  o«it.  And  so  they  did. 

I  find  as  I  wade  throu^  the  maU  that 
I'm  often  held  to  account  for  reporters'  per- 
sonaUties.  A  lady  In  Jaclcson  Heights  got 
quite  Indignant  In  telling  me  that  one  re- 
porter "slanted"  the  news,  without  telling 
me  how;  that  two  others  were  "sneering, 
superior  and  supersophlstlcated,"  and  that 
stlU  another  did  a  "rude"  Interview,  replete 
with  "petty  carping  and  nit-picldng." 

All  I  could  teU  her  was  that  I  do  not  em- 
ploy reporters  for  their  good  manners.  Re- 
porters are  not  paid  to  engage  other  in- 
dividuals in  poUte  oonversatlan.  "lliey  ate," 
I  wrote,  "paid  to  represent  the  ooUeetlve 
curloBlty  of  the  audience;  and  as  sudi.  It  is 
sometimes  necessary  for  them  to  saerlflce 
some  of  their  good  manners  to  get  at  the 
truth." 

I  dont  regard  It  as  unreasonable  to  ex- 
pect that  before  criticizing  us  about  our 
coverage  of  politics,  or  any  other  continuing 
story,  our  critics  watch  a  week's  range  of 
programs.  On  any  given  program,  whatever 
the  length,  there  are  any  number  of  rea- 
sons why  we'U  have  more  of  one  poUtlcal 
candidate  than  another.  Maybe  one  gave  the 
same  speech  we  carried  the  day  before.  May- 
be he  was  Jumpy  and  irritable  over  the  de- 
mands of  a  maddening  schedtUe,  and  we 
decided  not  to  show  him  screaming  like  a 
fishwife  at  his  staff.  Maybe  he  was  tired  and 
took  the  day  oB  to  rest.  Are  we  tlien  to 
plead  with  ^t™  to  say  something,  anything, 
Jiist  to  balance  oxit  his  opponent's  hard  day 
on  the  stump?  You're  not  suggesting  that 
we  engage  in  a  Uttle  news  staging,  are  you? 
I  dldnt  think  ao. 

My  all-time  favorite  letter  was  the  one 
from  a  lady  on  Park  Avenue.  It  landed  on 
my  desk  the  day  after  our  election  cov- 
erage. She  dldnt  Uks  it. 

"You  feUows  with  your  projections,  prog- 
nostications, Jimip-the-gun  announcements 
and  anticipatory  and  abortive  concliaslons 
have  robbed  us  of  the  .right  to  think,  sur- 
mise, conjecture  and  guess,"  she  said.  "You 
have  deprived  us  of  wlU,  reactions  and  intel- 
ligent supposition.  In  other  words  you  have 
turned  us  into  vegetables  rotting  with 
inertia." 

Wowl  Did  we  do  all  tbatT  I  hastanad  to 
assure  her  that  U  we  did.  it  wasnt  inten- 
tional. A  few  days  later,  back  flame  a  pleas- 
ant uttle  missive  on  har  peraonal  not* 
paper. 

"I  think  you  an  aU  doing  a  splendid  Job 
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•nd.  aav*  for  a  huaU  protMt  h«r«  and  there, 
ni  conttnu*  to  regard  you  aa  my  faTorlte 
atatlon."  ahe  wrote.  Sbe  cloaed  wltta  aome 
chatty  woirda  about  Chet  Huntley'a  hair 
and  Kyle  Rote'a  teeth. 

I'll  tM  homeet — Fd  much  rather  anawer  a 
letter  auch  aa  that  than,  aay,  one  objecting 
to  the  allchteat  dUplay  of  humanity  by  one 
of  our  newamen.  Every  ao  often  111  get  a 
letter  telling  me  that  one  of  our  people 
amlled.  or  ahook  hla  head,  or  Buffered  hla 
rolce  to  ahake  a  Uttle  while  dellTerlng  a 
story:  and  that  tbla  waa  an  unwarranted, 
unfair  and  poaalbly  Illegal  editorial  com- 
ment. For  the  life  of  me.  I  don't  know 
where  I'm  going  to  get  robota  to  deliver  the 
newa.  The  last  time  I  looked,  all  of  our  peo- 
ple were  human — very  much  ao.  or  they 
wouldn't  be  In  the  newa  bualneaa.  What 
strikes  me  as  curious  Is  that  the  reapond- 
enta  are  Implying  that  they  can  be  In- 
fluenced by  a  lifted  eyebrow,  a  twut  of  the 
llpa  or  a  tremor  In  the  voice. 

Finally,  let  ua  consider  the  repeated  ca!la 
for  "good  newa"  aa  agalnat  "bad  newa."  If 
rve  read  It  once,  I've  read  It  a  thouaand 
tlmea  In  my  mall:  "Why  dont  you  put  on 
aome  good  news  for  a  change?" 

Well,  news  la  where  you  And  It.  Nobody 
In  television  news  that  I  know  of  likes  one 
kind  of  news  any  better  than  any  other 
kind.  We  use  the  same  standards  of  news- 
worthlneaa.  Importance  and  Interest  In 
eelectlng  aU  stories  for  broadcast,  the  good 
as  well  aa  the  bad.  As  professional  newa- 
men. however,  we  must  show  you  the  world 
aa  It  really  la,  not  as  we'd  like  It  to  be. 
What  eonoema  ua  far  more  than  the  menta 
of  "good"  va.  "bad"  news  Is  no  news,  or 
newa  so  hemmed  In  by  rules  and  reatrlcUona 
aa  tobe  meanlng'eas 

A  gentleman  In  Unlondale.  M.T..  watched 
ua  one  night,  snapped  off  the  set.  then  sat 
down  and  daahed  off  an  agitated  letter. 

"I  am  cetUng  sick  and  tired  of  you  newa 
media."  be  wrote.  "If  there  U  anything 
eontroveraUl,  you  are  certain  to  bring  It 
to  the  forefront.  If  there  la  anything  con- 
atruetlve  cr  of  a  peaceful  nature.  It  sure  doea 
not  appear  on  your  station." 

I  waan't  too  unhappy  with  my  reply: 

"•  •  ■  Oontrorersy  makea  newa.  We  dont 
eauae  the  eontrofway.  we  just  report  It  We 
eant  ignore  It.  cr  aasnme  that  U  we  keep 
silent  the  controversy  will  go  away.  It's 
there.  It  allecta  a  lot  of  people  and  we  have 
to  report  It. 

"Often,  controversial  news  obaeuree  newa 
of  peaceful,  constructive  ehanga.  But  I  '•»n 
assure  you  that  we,  too,  get  tired  of  all  the 
shouting.  We're  delighted  when  we  have  a 
positive,  upbeat  story  to  show  you.  Tliefe 
are  tlmea  when  all  the  news  of  the  day  U 
o<  ertala  nature.  We.  like  you.  Juet  have  to 
hang  In  there,  hoping  for  batter  days.  When 
they  come,  aa  they  always  do,  you'll  hear 
about  them. 

"TTntU  then,  don't  get  dlacouracsd.  We1« 
not.  and  we're  much  doear  to  the  flrtng  Una 
than  you  are." 

And  now.  If  you  wUl  excuse  me,  I  have  to 
get  back  to  work.  The  mailman's  here. 


MAN^  mHUMANITT  TO  MAN— 
HOW  LONO? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

am  IOWA 
ni  THB  HOU8B  OV  RKPRSBKNTATTVaB 

Wedne$da9.  Aprtt  Z$,  19T9 

Mr.  SCHKRLB.  Mr.  Speaker.  •  ehUd 
■ks:  "Where  U  dnddy?"  A  mother  i 
"How  is  my  son?"  A  wtfe  Mks:  "b 
huriMDd  aUve  or  deadt" 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Communist  North  Vietnam  la  sadis- 
tically practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1,400  American  prls- 
raers  of  war  and  their  families. 

How  lotig? 


Afril  29,  1970 


GUARANTEED  CHARITY— THE 
LATEST  MERRT-QO-ROUND 


JAMES  W.  SYMINGTON  OPINION 
SURVEY  RESULTS 


HON.  JAMES  W.  SYMINGTON 

OF  maaouai 
IN  THB  HOUSX  OF  RSPRXSKNTAITVES 

Wednesday .  AprU  29,  1970 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  provide  for  the  Rkcoao  the 
results  of  a  March  1070  opinion  survey 
which  I  conducted  among  my  constitu- 
ents in  the  Second  District  of  Missouri. 
This  profile  of  public  views  has  been 
highly  Informative  and  useful  to  me  and 
I  greatly  appreciate  the  time  and 
thought  invested  by  the  thousands  of 
families  who  completed  and  returned  the 
opinion  ballots.  I  invite  readers  of  the 
RxcoKo  to  draw  their  own  Impressicms 
and  conclusions  from  the  following  re- 
sults: 

Opinion  Sxravrr.  llaaca  1B70,  Sbcono  Con- 
war— lOMAi.  DmtaicT,  If  o. 

(Answers  in  pereent| 
1.  What  do  you  feel  is  the  most  Important 
cause  of  the  increase  in  crime  in  the  streets 
throughout  the  nation? 

Lack  ot  adequate  police  forcee  and 
training    g.  0 

Underlying  aoelal  teaaton  ennnected 
with  urban  problems 34. 0 

IneffecUve  judicial,  oorreotloaal.  and  re- 
habUltaUon  systems  and  facllltlea...  M.  0 

3.  In  order  to  combat  the  rising  t»>M««^| 
crime  problem,  which  of  the  following  would 
you  moet  favor : 

Incrsaasd  Fadaral  aid  directly  to  local 
law-enfaroamant   agendea 4. 0 

B«f  arm  of  Judicial  procedurea,  and  mora 
perennnel.  to  make  trlala  more  agqie- 
dlent  : lo.  0 

Olvtng  Judges  authority  to  detain 
erlmlnala  prior  to  trial,  together  with 
stronger  punlahmant  and  leea  oppor- 
tunity for  parola 46.0 

Greater  emphaala  on  rehabmtatlan  and 
after-care  progirama.  and  better  treat- 
muit  fartlttlee.  for  both  adutt  and 
Juvenile  offender* .^ ...  M.  o 

S.  Would  you  favor  wage  and  price  oon- 

trola  to  help  c\irb  Inflatlont     < 

Tea «i.  0 

l»o gg.  0 

4.  Do  you  tmi  direct  nagotlatlopa 
Araha  and  Israelis  are  isssntisl  to  a 
ful  reaolutlon  of  the  Ifld-Kst  oonflletT 

Tea gg.  0 

HO 11. 0 

g.  The  Ways  and  Meana  Committee  eon- 
tlnuaa  to  consider  changes  tn  the  social  se- 
curity system,  including  medicare.  Of  the 
foUowlng.  which  do  you  think  la  most  nec- 


Antomatle  eoat-of-Uvlng  adjurtmanta 
In  benaflta gg.  0 

UbarallMd  oeUlnga  en  outside  earn- 
ing without  reducing  paymenta  to 
banaflclarlea  ............ ......  gg,  0 

Allow  eUgtbUltyM  ni*  a'for  mai^'aM 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOinSIANA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Wednesday,  April  29,  1979 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following: 

(From  the  Rural  Loulslanan,  April  1970] 

Brrm  Faurrs  of  an  East  Uax — Rsal  PovaaxT 

Baxxoe  .OsaPAia,  Nor  RaanxiON 

(By  Mark  H.  Bonner  Jr.) 

Stark  poverty— the  kind  that  warps  bodies 
and  minds — stalked  the  cotton  fields,  towns 
and  vUlagea  of  the  South  In  10S3. 

The  entire  nation  was  In  the  midst  of  the 
greatest  depression  In  American  history. 
Millions  walked  the  streets  and  Tvaml  roads  In 
deeperatlon  while  former  millionaires  dived 
out  of  30-8tory  windows  along  Wall  Street 
by  the  dceens. 

Here  In  the  South,  long  a  victim  of  a  feudal 
ootton  economy  and  oppreealve  economic  pol- 
icies, few  families  were  fortunate  enough  to 
eat  weU.  StUl  leas  ate  a  balanced  diet,  wit- 
nessed by  the  bolls  and  constant  sores  on  the 
mouths  of  children — bloated  stomachs,  bowed 
legs  and  rotten  teeth. 

A  STICBOLIC  BOT 

Symbolic  of  mllUona  of  youngsters,  a  bare- 
foot boy,  sporting  a  belly  blown  up  with 
pinto  beans  and  sour  milk,  foUowed  an  old 
mule  up  and  down  the  eeemlngly  endleea  oot- 
ton rows.  He  was  now  the  son  of  a  share- 
cropper. 

The  family  farm,  a  pride  and  Joy  since  early 
American  hUtory.  had  been  loet  the  year  be- 
fore In  the  first  gulps  of  the  Great  Depreaslon. 
Hla  family  now  Uved  In  a  ahack  among  the 
lowest  of  the  low — Southern  sharecroppers. 

When  the  plow  hit  a  stump  or  a  submerged 
root,  as  It  often  did,  the  lad  cried  In  lonely 
friistratlon.  Only  14.  he  was  too  small  to  dis- 
lodge It  without  strength  bom  of  despera- 
tion. They  were  not  tears  of  defeat. 

They  were  tears  of  rage— at  the  whole  fu- 
tility of  the  thing,  at  the  stark  reaUty  of  five- 
cent  ootton,  a00%  Intereet  at  the  country 
store  whan  It  would  extend  credit:  at  hunger, 
at  watdUng  frantic  parenu  grow  old  before 
their  time,  swetng  smaller  alsten  and  brothers 
grow  pale  and  llsUees — so  often  Aimmimmm^  by 
bureaucratic  do-goodara  aa  "Southern"  laal- 


The  lad  foUowlng  the  plow  wore  no  ahoes. 
Hla  toea  were  homy  and  acre  from  repeated 
hanging  against  dry  clods  and  pertslmon 
roota,  alwaya  preeent  In  poor  and  depleted 
sou.  Ha  did  not  mind  the  ahoes  ao  much.  He 
did  wlah  for  a  ahlrt  to  ahleld  him  from  the 
burning  sun.  Hla  one  "blue  Jumper"  had  to 
be  aavad  for  Sunday. 

What  a  futurel  Coal  oU  lampa  when  there 
wae  a  nlekel  to  buy  a  gallon  ot  oU:  and  when 
there  wasn't  the  fanUly  sat  In  the  dark  or 
bumad  a  rag  finatlng  In  a  bowl  of  pig  fat. 
The  amoka  helped  to  keep  away  the  moequl- 
toee  In  a  home  without  screens. 

When  there  was  meat,  which  waa  aaldom. 
It  was  salted  tatbaek  from  a  runty  "aboat" 
(pig  to  modems) .  Fraah  meat  waa  a  rarity. 
It  had  to  be  eaten  at  ons  alttlng.  or  aalted. 
almply  beeauaa  there  waa  no  refrigeration, 
giving  rise  to  mors  mouth  socss  and  constant 
indlgastlon. 

WWT  POLLOW  A  inn,BT 

Why  workT  Why  do  anythlngf  Why  foUow 
a  poor  mule  to  nowhere?  Why  not  steal,  loot, 
riot,  plunder,  or  even  kill — anything  to  ss> 
sura  survlvair 

Why  dldnt  ha  and  the  daq^eraU  horde  vt 
hla  day  rebel  against  a  aeoond-dass  aootety. 


Afyril  29,  1970 
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take  the  Uw  Into  their  own  hands?  Surely 
the  "end  result  would  have  justified  the 
means"  under  such  clrcumstanoes  t 

Why  dldnt  he  hate,  and  hate  and  bato, 
the  government,  the  establishment — every- 
body and  everything?  He  did  not  ask  to  be 
bom.  Surely  he  had  a  right  to  rebel,  riot, 
or  throw  bombs — forget  his  troubles  with 
dope,  sex  binges,  or  something. 

He  did  not  for  a  lot  of  reasons.  In  the 
first  place,  victims  of  real  poverty  cannot 
help  themaelvee.  They  do  not  have  the 
money  or  the  means  to  organize,  to  plot, 
speak  out,  travel  about  the  country  for  aU 
sorts  of  causes:  to  buy  dope,  wine,  women, 
song,  or  to  march,  riot  and  demonstrate. 

There  were  no  social  security  or  welfare 
checks  for  parents,  dependent  children.  Il- 
legitimate or  otherwise.  There  were  no  hot 
school  lunches  to  supplement  the  beans,  eour 
milk  and  compone;  no  ooUege  granU  upon 
which  to  launch  demonstrations  and  liberal 
caiisee,  or  to  biim  down  dormltoriee  and 
administrative  buildings. 

There  were  no  urban  or  rural  renewal  proj- 
ects: no  low-rent  housing:  no  electrification 
to  conaerve  food  and  to  light  the  ahacks; 
no  farm  price  supports.  There  were  no 
guaranteed  wages  for  workers;  no  food 
stamps  or  commodity  programs  for  the  ask- 
ing; no  marketing  aids;  no  federally-sup- 
ported credit  aasooUtlona  to  assure  a  loan  at 
reasonable  ratee;  no  medicare,  no  old  age 
pensions;  no  tnUnlng  programs  to  doae  the 
"poverty"  gap. 

The  lad  of  1933  had  only  his  poor  mule, 
two  strong  hands,  and  a  burning  desire  to 
help  create  a  bettor  world.  Mo,  he  had  more 
than  that. 

HAD  OOOO    FASKNTS 

He  had  parents  who  bellevee  In  Ood — that 
God  first  helps  those  who  help  themaelvee. 
He  had  parents  who  encoiiraged  him  that 
rewards  ultimately  come  to  those  who  work. 

He  did  not  riot,  loot,  steal,  plunder  or 
murder  simply  because  his  Christian  parents 
taught  V'lm  that  defiance  of  Ood's  universal 
laws  are  imthlnkable — "Thou  shalt  not 
steal."  Iliou  Shalt  not  do  anything  to  dis- 
honor Ood,  family  or  country. 

Thou  Shalt  NOT  ...  I 

They  taught  him  that  family  pride,  per- 
sonal pride  and  Integrity,  stand  above  pov- 
erty, above  prlncea  and  kings;  above  the 
desire  for  ahoee  and  a  ahlrt  to  cover  a  bare 
back  In  a  burning  sxm. 

They  and  hla  toachers  in  the  little  rural 
school  gave  him  the  American  dream — that 
America  IS  a  land  of  opportunity  for  those 
willing  to  work  and  to  sacrifice — that  educa- 
tion opens  the  windows  of  the  mind  to  new 
horlsons. 

One  day,  the  lad  left  the  poor  mule  stand- 
ing in  the  middle  of  the  field  to  pursue 
the  American  dream.  He  hitchhiked  to  col- 
lege, got  a  Job.  numerous  Jobe — cleaned  toi- 
lets, dug  dltchea.  waited  on  tablea. 

Then,  he  marched  off  to  wai  for  four  long 
years  to  protect  the  American  dream  for  all 
mankind.  He  and  the  millions  of  his  kind, 
proud,  patriotic,  bumed  no  flags,  did  not 
demonstrate  against  the  draft,  or  nm  off  to 
Canada.  They  did  not  drown  their  senses 
with  pot  or  LSD. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

cated  to  preventing  jwverty,  to  assuring  hu- 
man rights  and  preservation  of  world  order. 

The  lad  from  behind  the  mule  and  his  mil- 
lions of  cohorts  In  poverty  and  depreeslon 
created  the  most  aflluent  society  the  world 
has  ever  known. 

They  provided  welfare  for  the  needy,  and 
even  not  so  needy.  They  assured  home  loans 
backed  with  taxpayer  dollars;  free  educa- 
tion, hot  lunches,  medicare,  old  age  pensions; 
college  grants  and  loans,  rural  electrification, 
price  supports,  guaranteed  wages;  urban  re- 
newal, social  security;  food  stamps  for  the 
hungry  and  not  so  hungry:  civil  rights,  to 
name  a  very  few,  many  of  which,  few  can 
deny,  are  very  essential. 

They  made  the  new  world  so  easy  that 
youngsters  were  not  permitted  to  work.  They 
(we)  made  It  so  easy  not  to  work,  that  wel- 
fare has  become  a  way  of  life  for  millions 
at  the  expense  of  thoee  who  will. 

Our  mistake?  We  created  an  easier  life. 
Also,  we  forgot  the  "Thou  Shalt  Note  .  .  ." 
In  our  seal  to  assure  our  children  a  better 
life  than  the  lad  had  who  followed  the  mule, 
sans  shoes,  sans  shirt. 

The  povertystrlcken  do  not  rebel.  They 
cannot. 

The  crime,  rebellion,  dope  and  disorder 
threatening  our  American  heritage — ^the 
American  dream— come  not  from  poverty. 

They  are  the  blttor  fruits  of  any  easy  life. 

We  failed  to  create  a  better  world.  We  have 
given  too  much  and  demanded  too  little  in 
return. 


WE  CAN  BE  PROUD  OP . , 


nazAitoFAi 


;  woau 


They  came  home  determined  to  build  a 
better  world  for  their  children.  Theee  pov- 
erty-reared youngatcrs,  from  Maine  to  Cali- 
fornia, to  Louisiana  did  build  a  new  aoclety 
through  law  and  order — through  due  process 
In  the  American  tradition. 

^ley  aent  the  Sam  Baybums,  the  LBJs. 
the  Clarence  Cannons.  Oeorge  Norrls'.  Hubert 
Humphreys,  Richard  Nlxons,  Dwigbt  Elsen- 
howera.  Harry  Ttumans,  John  Kennedys, 
Richard  RusMlls.  and  legions  more  to  Wash- 
ington to  ereato  the  new  aoclety.  The  orderly 
revolution  envisioned  a  humane  aoclety  dedl- 
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community  who  want  him  to  know  that  we 
are  proud  of  him  and  the  multitude  of  othtf 
young  people  here  and  over  the  country  who 
are  showing  us  In  various  daUy  ways  that 
there  wUl  be  a  future  better  than  the  jtres- 
ent. 


HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

OF   nfDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  AprU  29.  1970 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing editorial  from  the  April  17.  1970, 
Shelbyvllle,  Ind..  News,  speaks  for  itself, 
when  it  expresses  the  pride  the  com- 
munity feels  In  Jeff  Held,  a  16-year-old 
BhelbyvUle  High  School  sophomore. 

His  record  In  the  recent  Central  In- 
diana Region  Science  Fair  at  Indian- 
apolis is  truly  outstanding.  Seven  awards 
in  the  senior  division,  and  first  place  for 
10th  grade  physical  sciences,  win  now 
send  him  to  a  National  Science  Fair  in 
Baltimore,  In  May.  as  the  Central  In- 
diana Region  representative. 

The  editorial  follows : 

Wx  Can  Bb  Pbous  Or . . . 

Amid  the  growing  conoem  over  Inereaalng 
drug  use  by  young  people,  coupled  with  otbsr 
disturbing  behavior  of  those  in  the  so- 
called  tender  years,  we  can  stlU  take  proper 
pride  in  the  vast  majority  who  are  leading 
purpoeef\il  lives  and  are  adding  luster  to 
the  traditional  values  which  long  ago 
placed  the  stamp  of  greatness  on  this  nation. 

We  feel  this  pride  in  a  great  many  youths 
across  the  land,  and  It  Is  brought  Into  sharp 
focus  every  time  one  or  a  group  of  them 
aehlevea  aoma  worthy  goal  or  takaa  one  more 
step  along  the  path  at  such  achievement. 

An  example  was  provided  a  few  days  ago 
when  a  Shelbyvllle  High  School  sophomore, 
18-year-oId  Jeff  Held,  won  seven  awarda  In 
the  aenlor  division  at  the  Central  Indiana 
Region  Science  Fair  at  Indianapolis.  Jeff,  son 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arnold  D.  Held,  won  first 
place  for  lOth  grade  physical  science. 

He  will  compete  In  the  National  Sdenoe 
Fair  to  be  held  May  ia-I6  at  Baltimore,  Md., 
as  the  representative  of  the  Central  In- 
diana Region  Science  Fair.  We  wlah  him  well, 
and  we  Join  a  great  many  people  of  thla 


SUPPORT  FOR  HJl.  16188 


HON.  WILUAM  D.  FORD 

or  kicbioan 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  29.  1970 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  E^>eaker, 
the  Omnibus  dime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1968  was  hailed  as  a  major 
breakthrough  in  the  battle  against  crime 
in  our  Nation.  Now,  It  i^peuv  that  the 
confidence  placed  in  this  legislation  has 
been  frustrated  by  the  manner  in  which 
Federal  fimds  have  been  distributed  by 
the  State  planning  agencies. 

The  administration  has  not  provided 
the  leadership  promised  in  this  field,  and 
the  block-grant  approach  provided  by 
this  legislation  has  failed  to  provide 
those  urban  areas  wltli  the  highest  crime 
rates  the  funds  necessary  to  tackle  the 
serious  problems  they  face. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportuni^  to  announce  my  support  for 
HJl.  16188,  a  proposal  which  would 
eliminate  the  inherent  weaknesses  of  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968,  and  insure  that  the  ftmds 
reach  those  urban  areas  with  high  crime 
rates,  as  Congress  originally  Intended. 

At  the  passage  of  this  bill,  many  fears 
were  expressed  VbaX  the  hloek-grant  ai>- 
proach  to  appropriation  woold  not  serve 
ttiose  urban  areas  where  aid  was  most 
needed,  because  State  governments  re- 
spoosible  for  the  distribution  of  Federal 
funds  have  traditionally  been  rurally 
oriented.  This  has.  in  fact,  proved  to  be 
the  case. 

For  example,  the  dty  of  Detroit  ac- 
counts for  40  percent  of  the  crime  that 
occurs  in  the  State  of  Michigan.  Yet 
Detroit  received  only  18  percent  of  the 
$1.05  million  in  antlcrime  funds  appro- 
priated to  Michigan  last  year. 

Grand  Rapids,  with  a  population  of 
205,000,  and  one  of  the  cities  where  riot- 
ing prompted  passage  of  this  legislation 
in  1968,  received  only  $188  in  Federal 
funds.  This  payed  for  two-thirds  of  the 
cost  of  two  Polaroid  cameras  and  one 
fingerprinting  set. 

Delta  County  in  the  Upper  Peninsula, 
with  a  population  of  100,000  less  than 
the  city  of  Tensing,  received  $15,000  to 
train  volunteer  probation  aides  for  -watk. 
with  misdemeanor  offenders.  The  city  of 
Lansing  received  only  $600. 

For  the  purpose  of  fighting  organized 
crime,  Frazer,  a  community  of  13,000  in 
Macomb  County,  received  grants  total- 
ing $5,325.  The  city  of  Uvonla.  with  a 
population  of  102.000  received  nothing. 

Roman  Oribbs,  mayor  of  Detroit,  cites 
drug  addiction  as  that  city's  most  seri- 
ous problem  in  fighting  crime.  Though 
the  majority  of  Detroit's  crime  probl«n 
stems  fr(Hn  narcotic  addiction.  Mayor 
CMbbs  claims  the  dty  simply  does  not 
have  the  fimds  for  the  needed  drug  reha- 
bilitation clinics. 
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Of  12  States  surveyed  by  the  Urban 
Coalition  Action  Council  in  1968.  It  was 
found  that  only  2  percent  of  the  anti- 
crime  funds  received  by  these  States  was 
directed  for  use  In  narcotics  control.  An- 
other field  contributing  to  the  rising 
crime  rate — Juvenile  delinquency — re- 
ceived only  5  percent  of  these  fimds. 

In  1968.  there  were  almost  4.5  million 
serious  crimes  committed  in  the  United 
States,  according  to  FBI  Director  J. 
Edgar  Hoover.  The  FBI's  Uniform  Crime 
Reports  show  an  Increase  of  serious 
crimes  of  17  percent  over  1967.  Violent 
crimes  Increased  19  percent  over  the  pre- 
vious year,  and  crimes  against  property 
rose  17  percent.  All  geographic  areas 
were  affected  by  the  growing  trend,  with 
the  greatest  Increase  occurring  In  the 
large  cities.  It  is  qiilte  sobering  to  real- 
ize that  in  the  past  decade  the  risk  of 
becoming  a  victim  of  a  violent  crime  has 
more  than  doubled,  and  that  the  rise  in 
serious  crime  has  outstripped  our  pop- 
ulation growth  11  to  1. 

In  a  sense,  recitation  of  statistics  Is 
superfluous  to  a  discussion  of  crime:  an 
acute  sense  of  awareness  has  been  bru- 
tally brought  to  the  minds  of  nearly  all 
coDoemed  Americans.  Tet  discussions 
and  recitations  continue  with  no  visible 
relief  in  sight 

The  glowing  promises  of  the  present 
administration  to  alter  this  dismal  pic- 
ture are  ea«ily  recalled,  but  rhetoric  alone 
does  not  make  one  feel  safe  walking  our 
cities'  streets  at  night,  or  secure  when 
leaving  his  personal  prt^ierty  unattended. 

Tht  Omnibus  CrinM  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1968  was  a  positive  step  in 
combating  the  increase  of  crime  In  our 
Nation.  HJl.  16188  will  strengthen  the 
original  intention  of  this  legislation,  and 
facilitate  immediate  response  to  the 
growing  problem  before  us.  Further  delay 
will  serve  only  to  strain  the  limits  of  en- 
durance of  our  law-ahl«ting  dtiaens,  and 
■troigttaen  the  challenge  to  our  way  of 
Ufe. 


BACK  ON  EARTH 


HON.  WAYNE  L.  HATS 


IN  THK  HOUSE  OT  RXPBBSKNTATTVBS 

Wedneidaw,  April  29.  1979 

Ifr.  HATS.  lir.  ^?eaker.  under  the 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  tn  the  Rac- 
ou>,  I  Include  a  perceptive  editorial 
written  by  Mr.  Ray  Dean,  editor  of  the 
Salem.  Ohio.  News. 

I  am  sure  that  the  thought  expressed 
in  the  editorial  wUl  be  of  interest  to  my 
colleagues.  The  article  follows: 
Back  om  Kasth 

Tb*  dnunaUe  race  back  to  «utli's  safety 
for  oitr  oouragaous  thr«*  Apollo  13  Mtro- 
nAuu  haa  csua«d  th«  attantkm  of  oonc«m«<l 
mllUona  of  persons,  in  our  nation  and 
abroad,  to  be  fotrused  on  a  moon  royage 
which  almost  proved  dlaaetroua. 

The  dramatic  apaoe  vojage  was  unequalled 
In  history  and  mlHlone  bcUeve  prayeta  have 
been  answsred.  Salemltas.  as  are  otlMfs.  are 
thankful  indeed! 

Meanwhile,  back  on  aartit,  the  lighting 
goea  on.  I^et  week's  toll  In  the  Vietnam 
conflict — the  longeet  war  In  history — was  141 
kiued  and  467  wounded. 


EXT£NSIDWS  OF  RIsaIARKS 

Hardly  anyone  batted  an  eyelash,  yet  the 
tears  flowed  down  the  cheeks  of  relatlvee  of 
servicemen  who  were  cr  ught  up  In  a  senaelees 
war  and  lacked  a  "Mission  Control"  to  guide 
them  home. 
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FAMILY  ASSISTANCE  PLAN  NEEDED 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 


OF    INSlAaiA 


IN  THK  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Wednesdan,  Avril  29.  1979 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sup- 
ported the  family  assistance  plan — 
FAP— bill  in  the  House  because  its  defeat 
would  have  meant,  intentionally  or  not, 
the  continuation  of  a  welfare  system 
that  has  just  not  worked. 

I  have  some  reservations  about  the 
President's  FAP.  I  cannot  guarantee  that 
it  will  solve  our  welfare  problems.  I  can 
guarantee  that  the  present  system  will 
not  solve  them,  and  I  am  willing  to  try 
a  new  approach. 

THx  paaaxMT  wai.rAaB  sramt  is  a  rAiLuas 

The  present  system,  and  especially 
that  part  of  it  known  as  aid  to  families 
with  dependent  children — AFDC — has 
gotten  out  of  hand,  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  helpless  to  restrain  or  control 
It  under  present  law.  Since  1960,  operat- 
ing costs  of  AFDC  have  tripled — to  a 
current  $4.3  billion  annually — and  could 
rise  to  $12  blUlon  by  1975. 

In  addition,  the  luesent  program  has 
many  weaknesses,  among  them  these: 

It  is  perverse  in  its  Incentives,  since  it 
encourages  the  breakup  of  homes  and 
does  not  encourage  recipients  to  train  for 
jobs: 

It  is  difficult  to  administer  and  often 
degrades  the  recipient: 

It  provides  no  benefits  to  many  in  need 
and,  to  others,  benefits  too  meager  to 
meet  basic  needs;  and 

It  fosters  the  very  conditions  that  it 
li  supposed  to  relieve,  since  it  adds  to 
social  unrest  by  drawing  millions  of  per- 
sons into  the  urban  slums. 

THB   FAP 

The  FAP  provides  for  minimum  stand- 
ard payments,  with  federally  assisted 
State  8ui>plements,  for  poor  families  with 
children,  tn  place  of  the  Anx?  program. 
It  also  provides  for  uniform,  nationwide 
rilglhillty  reqidrements  and  payment 
procedures,  thus  cutting  out  much  of  the 
administrative  redtape  associated  with 
the  present  system. 

Under  the  FAP.  aU  adult  family  assist- 
ance recipients,  except  tar  those  few 
specifically  exempted,  are  required  to 
register  for  training  or  employment  and 
to  accept  suitable  opportunities  when  of- 
fered. If  an  eligible  person  fails  to  regis- 
ter for  work,  he  will  not  receive  the 
benefits:  U  he  refuses  a  suitable  Job  or 
training  hla  benefits  will  be  canceled. 

The  strongest  work  Incentives,  of 
course,  are  the  monetary  benefits  which 
accrue  to  the  wage  earner.  But  there 
are  other  incentives  built  into  the 
jdan: 

It  offers  the  hope  of  getting  off  wel- 
fare; 

There  is  no  reduction  In  benefits  for 
tbe  first  $720  In  earnings; 


The  amoimt  of  the  extra  training 
bonus  has  been  raised; 

The  manpower  agency  would  reim- 
burse trainees  for  the  cost  of  attending 
training  programs,  and 

Child  day  care  facilities  are  to  be  pro- 
vided, which  wlU  make  training  and  em- 
ployment possible  for  a  large  number  of 
mothers. 

For  the  aged,  blind,  and  disabled,  the 
FAP  consolidates  existing  Federal-State 
programs  and  sets  Federal  eligibility 
standards  and  Income  exclusion  provi- 
sions. The  bill  provides  a  minimum  pay- 
ment of  $110  per  month  for  all  aged, 
blind,  and  disabled  eliglbles  who  have  no 
other  Income.  This  is  an  average  increase 
per  month  of  $42. 

KSSrONSK  TO  ABOirlMNTS  AGAINST  THK  FAF 

First  It  rewards  nonwork.  The  present 
welfare  system  does,  but  the  FAP  does 
not.  By  providing  help  for  the  first  time 
to  the  working  poor — those  who  work 
full  time  but  for  poverty  wages — the 
present  policy  of  penalizing  work  and  re- 
warding nonwork  is  reversed.  No  longer 
wUl  a  man  have  to  quit  his  Job  or  have  to 
leave  his  family  in  order  for  his  family 
to  receive  assistance. 

Second.  It  helps  the  shlftiess  unem- 
ployed. The  present  welfare  system  does, 
but  not  the  FAP.  Of  the  1.4  million  male 
family  heads  classified  as  employable 
who  would  be  eligible  under  the  FAP,  only 
an  estimated  30,000  have  done  no  work 
during  a  12-month  period.  No  one  can 
continue  to  receive  benefits  under  the 
FAP  unless  he  registers  for  or  trains  for 
work. 

Third.  It  Is  a  guaranteed  annual  in- 
come. The  present  AFE>C  program  is  a 
guaranteed  annual  income,  because  pay- 
ments are  made  with  no  regard  for  the 
efforts  of  the  adult  family  members  to 
achieve  self-sufficiency  through  work  or 
training.  The  FAP  bill  would  have  es- 
tablished a  guaranteed  annual  income  if 
it  were  not  for  the  training  and  work 
incentive  programs.  The  classic  defini- 
tion of  a  guaranteed  annual  Income  is  an 
income  which  assures  money  regardless 
of  work  or  need  or  earnings.  Ttw  FAP 
Is  exactly  the  opposite.  I  did  not  vote 
for  a  guaranteed  annual  income.  I  voted 
to  Increase  pressure  on  the  poor  to  take 
Jobs.  I  voted  for  a  supplement  to  the 
income  of  the  individual  who  Is  working 
and  not  making  enough  to  supply  his 
family  with  the  ordinary  needs  of  life, 
but  who  Lb  not  now  on  welfare.  I  will  pay 
this  supplement  and  get  this  man  to  the 
employment  office,  because  if  something 
Is  not  done  he  will  become  one  of  the 
additional  millions  added  to  our  present 
AFDC  program. 

Fourth.  It  costs  too  much.  There  is  no 
doubt  but  that  the  FAP  Is  expensive.  But 
the  cost  of  the  FAP  must  be  weighed 
against  the  projected  costs  of  the  pres- 
ent vrelfare  sjrstem.  We  have  no  chance 
of  curbing  the  costs  of  the  present  sys- 
tem. We  have  a  good  chance  under  the 
FAP  of  getting  people  off  welfare  and 
to  work.  It  Is  a  risk  we  ought  to  take. 
coitCLtmoif 

In  the  end.  then.  I  supported  the  FAP 
bill  because  there  was  no  other  alterna- 
tive except  a  continuation  of  the  present 
discredited  system.  Those  who  objected 
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to  the  FAP  did  not  offer  a  single  con- 
structive alternative.       i 
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PLEDGE  OF  ALLEGIANCE  DAY 


HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHT 

OF   mW    TOKK 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  29.  1970 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mt.  speaker,  In  1863 
President  Lincoln,  speaking  at  Gettys- 
burg, Pa.,  said: 

Fourscore  and  seven  years  ago  our  fathers 
brought  forth  upon  this  continent  a  new  na- 
tion, conceived  In  liberty  and  dedicated  to 
the  proposition  that  aU  men  are  created 
equal. 

Lincoln  spoke  during  a  time  of  trouble, 
when  our  Nation  was  rent  by  a  bloody 
civil  war.  Today,  more  than  100  years 
later,  our  Nation  is  again  sorely  tried  by 
differences  in  opinions,  changes  in  values 
and  a  minority  seeking  destruction 
through  violence.  Lincoln's  allegiance  to 
the  concept  of  one  nation,  his  loyalty  to 
the  young  Republic  withstood  the  severe 
trials  of  his  time.  We  can  learn  much 
from  his  example. 

ESach  new  generation  learns  again  the 
principles  and  values  of  our  Nation.  And 
each  In  turn  learns  that  true  allegiance 
which  is  the  strength  of  our  Republic. 
For  this  reason  I  am  particularly  proud 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
and  all  Americans  the  Initiative  of  the 
'  third  grade  class  in  the  Cleveland  Hill 
Elementary  School  in  Cheektowaga,  N.Y., 
in  celebrating  April  30  as  "Pledge  Alle- 
giance Day."  The  students  of  the  third 
grade  have  asked  every  home  and  every 
business  to  fly  the  flag  on  April  30  and 
Join  them  in  pledging  allegiance  to  our 
Nation. 

The  idea  of  the  Cleveland  Hill  students 
has  received  acclaim  from  local.  State, 
and  national  leaders.  I  wish  to  commend 
these  students  for  their  excellent  sug- 
gestion and  will  Join  them  In  renewing 
my  pledge  of  allegiance  on  April  30. 

I  am  including  in  the  Rscou  for  the 
information  of  my  colleagues  the  proc- 
lamation signed  by  the  students  of  the 
Cleveland  Hills  third  grade  designated 
April  SO,  1970,  as  Pledge  of  Alleglanee 
to  Our  Plag  Day.  I  am  also  inr.iiM«ng  a 
leaflet  being  distributed  in  western  New 
Yoric  by  Mr.  Michael  A.  Papero  of  Chedlc- 
towaga,  N.Y.  urging  all  to  participate  in 
Fledge  of  Allegiance  Day: 

PSOCLAMATIOir 

Whereas,  We  promise  our  loyalty  to  the  flag 
of  tbe  United  States  of  America,  which  Is 
our  country  under  God's  Guidance  and  to 
the  Republic,  for  which  It  stands;  One  Na- 
tion under  God.  the  60  states  ruled  by  the 
people  \mder  God's  protection,  with  liberty 
which  iB  freedom  and  Justice,  that  Is  fairness 
and  rlghtneas  for  all;  all  citizens  of  our 
great  land. 

Whereas,  We  want  an  boys  and  girls  in  aU 
schools  of  this  great  Nation  to  understand 
how  important  It  la  to  be  loyal  unto  his  own 
land. 

Whereas,  The  Pledge  of  AUeglanoe  to  the 
flag  of  the  United  States  ot  America  Is  a  part 
of  our  national  heritage. 

Wliereas,  We  believe  that  we,  the  youth  ot 
America  who  beooma  leaders  ot  tomorraw 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

must  show  our  desire  to  become  good  citizens 
through  participation  and  interest  in  activi- 
ties of  our  time  as  well  as  those  of  the  past. 
Whereas,  Our  flag  represents  tbe  land  of 
opportunities,  we  want  to  show  love,  loyalty, 
devotion  and  respect  for  our  flag. 

Therefore,  We,  the  boys  and  girls  of  Mrs. 
Irene  Prlore's  Third  Grade  of  the  Cleveland 
Hill  Primary  School.  Cheektowaga.  N.Y.,  do 
hereby  ask  the  Hon.  Richard  D.  McCarthy 
to  proclaim  AprU  80.  1970.  as  Pledge  of  Al- 
legiance to  Our  Flag  Day  In  The  United 
States  of  America  and  request  that  students 
In  all  schools  in  our  Nation  recite  the  Pledge 
of  Allegiance  at  1:30  PM.  E.8.T.  We  request 
the  cooperation  ot  all  radio  and  television 
stations  in  synchronizing  tbe  time,  so  that 
the  children's  voices  echo  throughout  the 
land. 

Sharon  Artb;  Anne  Burkhardt;  Valerie 
Hllburger;  Lisa  Hanley;  Margaret  Don- 
nelly; Anne  Pytee;  Lisa  Bitz;  Carrie 
Robinson:  Mary  Beth  J.  Rochin;  Susan 
Sommer;  Laurel  Ensmenger;  Joan 
Jlmerson;  Holly  Morris,  and  Irene 
Prlore. 
Gary  Bestehom;  James  E.  Blegajskl; 
Gregory  Mancinl;  Alan  Brzoskowskl; 
Wayne  Maracle;  Peter  Conway:  Danny 
Lelchtenschlag;  David  Horun;  Keimeth 
Mecca:  Fred  Parry;  Bruce  DeWltt;  Pe- 
ter Mandels;  Jeffery  Michaels,  and  Leon 
Whited. 

Be  Pbouo  of  Tods  FlaoI 

Fly  Your  Flag  on  Pledge  of  Allegiance  Day 
AprU  30,  1970. 

Make  The  Teachers  and  Children  of  Cleve- 
land Hill  Schools  Proud  of  you,  as  we  are 
proud  of  them. 

Let  us  make  Cheektowaga  The  Heart  of 
Patriotism. 

Large  Flag  or  Small  Flag,  Display  Your 
Flag,  To  Show  That  We  Are  Proud  To  Be 
Americans. 
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astronauts  In  the  face  of  grave  danger  and 
the  ingenuity  of  the  gigantic  scientific  team 
as  it  coped  with  and  overcame  a  massive, 
unexpected  emergency  deep  In  space.  Tbe 
ability  of  Americans  to  react  to  extraordi- 
nary conditions  was  proved  again,  with  the 
whole  world  watching. 

In  the  long  run  the  United  States  probably 
gained  more  by  the  rescue  than  it  would 
have  had  the  moonwalk  gone  on  as  sched- 
uled. Until  the  Monday  night  explosion,  tbe 
flight  of  Apollo  13  bad  been  looked  upon  as 
more  or  less  routine.  But  it  became  a  success- 
ful rescue  spectacular  which  will  have  an 
important  place  in  the  history  of  the  space 
age. 

Now  that  the  flight  has  ended  there  will 
be  debate  over  whether  space  exploration 
should  be  ended  or  curtailed.  Questions  will 
be  asked.  Objections  will  be  raised.  But 
chances  are  that  nothing  can  stop  a  restless 
people  from  pressing  on  and  on  Into  ^ace 
]ust  because  it's  there. 

For  now,  howevo',  the  emphasis  Is  on 
thanksgiving  for  a  happy  ending  to  a  perilous 
adventure. 


APOLLO  13 


HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRTAN  DORN 

OF  soxrrB  cabouna 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  29.  1970 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  thoughts 
and  prayers  of  this  Country  and  the 
world  traveled  with  our  brave  astronauts 
and  those  on  the  ground  directing  them 
during  and  after  their  flight  and  the  re- 
covery. The  saga  of  Apollo  13  is  a  re- 
minder to  all  of  us  that  the  measure  of 
both  a  man  and  a  nation  can  be  found 
in  the  reaction  to  failure  as  well  as  in 
the  response  to  success.  The  following 
editorial  from  the  Greenville,  S.C.,  News, 
excellently  expresses  these  and  other 
thoughts  whleh  I  commend  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues: 

A  lloar  BuuuMmwm.  "PanuBS" 

What  oould  have  been  a  tragedy  In  spaoe 
turned  into  a  glorious  triumph  yesterday 
when  the  crippled  Apollo  18  carrying  three 
brave  astronauts  safely  splashed  down  in  the 
Padflo  Ooean. 

BeUef  replaced  anxiety  and  prayers  for  tbe 
safety  of  the  men  turned  into  prayers  of 
thmksglvlng  all  around  the  world  when  the 
q>aoeahlp  Odyssey  ended  a  near-tragic  voy- 
age around  tbe  moon. 

Failure  of  tbe  planned  moonwalk  mission 
and  Its  extensive  sclentlflc  experiments  was 
mora  than  offset  by  the  amaaing  feat  of  over- 
oomlng  the  eSeots  of  a  mld-lllfl^t  eq;>IoBlon 
and  getting  Astronauts  James  Lovell,  Fted 
Halae  and  John  Swlgert  safely  back  to  earth. 

The  world  marveled  at  tbe  ooolneaB  of  the 


PUBLIC  SCHOOL  122  STUDENTS 
CELEBRATE  EARTH  DAY 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF    NSW   TOBX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  AprU  29.  197$ 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week, 
people  all  over  the  country  demonstrated 
their  concern  for  the  deteriorating.,  state 
of  our  environment.  "Pollution,"  "envi- 
ronmental decay."  and  "quality  of  life." 
have  become  catch  phrases  which  are  on 
everybody's  Ups. 

Whoi  I  was  home  In  my  district  last 
week,  I  was  particularly  impressed  by 
the  efforts  made  by  the  students  of  Pub- 
lic School  122  in  the  Bronx.  I  went  to 
the  school  and  Unda  Plotkln  presented 
me  a  petition  circulated  by  the  students 
in  support  of  prompt  action  to  save  and 
restore  our  environment.  The  petition 
was  signed  by  1.220  people. 

I  want  to  commend  these  students  and 
the  pet^le  who  signed  the  petition  for 
the  part  they  played  In  increasing  public 
awareness  of  this  important  problon.  I 
was  Udd  ,that  the  following  15  students 
were  principally  responsible  for  gaining 
the  signatures: 

Lisa  Beletsis.  Shawn  Bernhardt,  Pat- 
rick Brennan.  Nora  Buaio,  Lauren 
Deane.  Billy  Kennington.  Jr..  Micbad 
Koss,  Jr.,  Shubert  Kostron.  Ruth  LMi- 
man,  Cynthia  Miller,  Marlsa  Mundy,  Ken 
C^amoto.  David  Palmer,  Carlos  Rodri- 
guez, and  Rebecca  Siroonian. 

I  congratulate  these  students  and  want 
to  assure  them  that  I  will  do  all  I  can 
to  see  that  their  efforts  are  not  in  vain. 

The  t«rt  of  their  petition  follows: 
Prixion  of  Public  School  123,  Bboitx,  N.T, 
Afkil  22,  1970 

We,  the  pupUs  of  PJS.  122,  The  Bronx, 
would  appreciate  anything  you  can  do  to 
make  our  earth  more  Uvable.  We  need:  1. 
Clean  air;  2.  An  end  to  garbage  dumping; 
a.  N.Y  beaches  and  waterways  fit  for  swim- 
ming; 4.  Better  control  and  inspection  ot  oU 
eanlws  In  order  to  protect  our  wUdllte;  B. 
The  destruetton  ot  slums  and  to  rebuild  the 
areas;  6.  Anti-noise  laws;  7.  Ccmtrol  of  Ohem- 
Icals  In  farming;  8.  Oontzot  ot  tbe  destruo- 
tlon  of  trees.  Please  lielp  us  get  these  tblngsl 
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THE  SAD  OUTLOOK  FOR 
THE  COTTON  FARliCER 


HON.  CUAKLES  S.  GUBSER 


IN  THE  HOUSS  OP  BXPRBSSNTATTVES 
Wetnesdrng.  April  29.  1979 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Ste- 
phen D'Arrigo  of  my  coogresslorod  dis- 
trict te  espedaUy  knowledgcAble  In  manj 
I^ULses  of  oar  agrienltural  Industry,  hav- 
biR  grown,  packed,  and  shipped  prodix^e 
for  a  number  of  years.  He  Is  also  a  large 
cotton  producer  In  the  State  of  Arizona. 

RecenUy  I  received  a  letter  from  Mr. 
D'Arrigo  wbkh  to  a  eritkiue  of  current 
eotton  policy-  Becaow  at  his  knowledge 
and  extenslv«  experience,  and  because 
of  my  great  respect  for  his  opinions,  I 
believe  his  letter  should  be  included  In 
Vtit  RscoRD  for  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues. The  letter  follows: 

D'Abbxgo  Bsoa.  Co.  or  Calitoknia, 

teiiMa.  CmUt:  *pra  It.  1970. 
Hon.  C.m^t  n  Ouaaia. 
Congreu  of  the  United  State*. 
Hou»e  of  Repretentutive*. 
WmUmgtvm.  PC 

Dkab  Chakuk:  For  tb«  pft*t  36  yean  we 
have  hjul  on*  farm  progT«in  alter  another — 
MMfa  being  more  ot  Um  hub*  and  aacb  a  total 
fallura.  Tks  omly  ebaoge  baa  baan  the  name. 
Soil  bank,  land  retirement,  diverted  acrea 
are  an  cynonyaioaa.  Prlee  sapport  la  no  dlf- 
farent  Uiaa  it  waa  yean  ago.  It  la  planned 
poverty. 

I  tblnk  It  la  about  time  we  wake  up  to 
what  the  Southern  Democrat*  are  doing  to 
ua.  Tbey  control  the  commltteea.  and  In 
abort,  no  agrtcultttral  Mil  will  ever  paae  with- 
out tbelr  Banctlflcatlon.  The  plain  trwth  la 
tbm*  tbey  ace  perpetuatlag  a  way  of  Ufa  that 
la  10*  PHR  old  aad  tt  baa  no  place  in  todays 
ewneimaj  It  doee  keep  electing  neiwocmta  In 
the  South  aad  peat  electtnaa  bave  abown 
tbam  that  the  South  U  neoeaaary  In  Presi- 
dential elections. 

TX)  this  we  must  also  add  the  Deimrtment 
of  Agrlenltnre  and  State  Department  who 
are  engaged  in  fovelgB  fc*wiii<^^yt»M  under 
the  Trade  *-in — *—  Act.  Pann  prteea  bawe 
bean  Juggled  down  to  world  prlcea,  oar  aoar- 
kata  wave  eartaUed  aad  our  aaUla  are  In  aa 
unonmpetMtTe  poeltlon.  Mow  they  dont  want 
to  pay  the  farmer  for  what  tbey  took  away. 
It  la  not  oumpetltloB  when  oar  mllla  must 
sen  $8  shlrta  agalnat  gS  topcrta.  That's 
ilaaglrtarl  Unfcrtwaately  the  pwMto  Is  aol 
aware  of  It  and  It  la  agrtciiltaia  tbat  eoaaa 
19  with  egg  ea  tta  faaa. 

To«  know  I  have  laag  tiiiiia  aa  advocate  of 
a  Ina  agrlealtural  ecwn—y  wUhowt  goi 
meat  Intarvemtlnn.  pitea  supports,  or  acreage 
aDotmants.  It  has  been  fg  years  of  govem- 
l  poverty  fbr  fkiUMis  and  I  ew^ 
Btftthat  If 
In   a  glTi 

to 


afford  te 
ao  esBt  ootton.  I  know  of  no  area  In 
the  VM.  that  can.  Kven  wtth  the  prloe  sop- 
port  en  uBStee  UM  OaBfbntfa  and  Artaeaa 
fanners  loee  money. 

The  reaaan  la  ebvtoas.  He  has  an  aOotaent 
that  la  iniiiiteiilirj  H  o<  hla  siissgi  Of 
that  ha  earn  plaaS  oaty  ««  of  tk 


It  a  fltowth- 
aU  the  others.  A 
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big  Southern  farm  would  be  300  acres  and  a 
huge  cotton  allotment  would  be  100  acrea. 
Tbey  average  under  one  bale  (500  lbs.)  per 
acre.  Bven  If  they  produce  1.000  pounds  per 
acre  It  would  give  them  $180.00  per  acre  or 
$18,000.00  for  100  acres  of  planted  cotton. 
The  program  obviously  would  not  apply  to 
them.  Very  thoughtful  of  the  Southern 
Democrat  controlled  committees.  It  keepe 
them  In  ofllce. 

But  what  of  the  West  where  in  Arizona, 
for  example,  the  average  production  Is  3  to 
3  times  that  of  the  South.  A  1335  pound  yield 
per  acre  Is  above  the  average  1180  pounds 
but  not  unconunon.  Assuming  a  1335  pound 
yield  at  16.8  cents  price  support  would  mean 
$306  per  acre.  Let  us  asmime  that  farmer 
Jones  plants  the  minimum  acreage  he  can 
under  the  program  and  that  this  mlnlmimx 
U  350  acres.  This  Is  not  a  large  (arm  as 
Arisona  farms  go.  This  would  mean  his  price 
support  would  amount  to  $73,030.00  that 
necessarily  must  go  to  Inputs.  But  if  he 
could  not  exceed  $50,000.00.  be  would  lose 
another  $33,030.00.  Tbey  are  going  broke 
under  the  existing  program.  Obviously  he 
can't  afford  to  lose  $33,000.00  and  he  prob- 
ably wotild  lose  less  by  not  planting  under 
the  propoeed  program. 

What  It  aU  means  la  that  be  cannot  afford 
t3  grow  one  single  acre  of  cotton.  Growing 
nothing  will  be  cheaper  and  it  means  he 
wont  grow,  to  be  sure,  there  will  be  some 
who  wlU  give  It  a  go.  but  when  It's  aU  over 
be  wUl  no  longer  own  his  farm.  The  bank- 
ruptclea  are  staggering  now. 

The  program,  therefore,  perpetuates  the 
marglx^al  rarmer,  the  farmer  on  marginal 
land  and  the  marginal  producing  areas  such 
as  Texas  and  the  South.  It  Is  this  cotton 
that  winds  up  In  CCC  warehouses  whereas 
99%  of  the  Western  cotton  Is  sold  in  the 
market  and  doee  not  wind  up  in  CCC  ware- 
houses. It  Is  Waatem  cotton  that  la  com- 
mercially desirable. 

Aa  I  see  It,  this  wlU  drive  our  mills  to 
purchasing  foreign  cotton  because  Cali- 
fornia cannot  afford  to  produce  at  the  world 
prlcer  to  which  our  government  has  forced 
the  domestic  production.  This  can  only  ag- 
gravate our  balaace  of  payments  problen. 

There  la  also  a  "set  aalde"  provision  oa 
which  no  crop  can  be  harvested  and  for 
whleh  the  fbaaar  wfU  not  be  pmtA.  In  effect, 
be  wind*  «p  sahelrtlsing  hla  own  program. 
This  Is  more  of  the  same  garbege  with  a  new 

becauee  thoae  wtth  Ig  aerss  or  Isss  are  «■• 
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m  lay  It  on  the  line  m  traak  aa  I 
how.  If  thla  ptogiaia  goee  Into  eCeet^  the 
BepubUcaae  can  write  off  the  1011  election. 
If  not  (or  the  Piealdency,  at  least  tor  the  Be- 
pubUcan  Senators  and  Oangxeesmen  In  the 
affected  area.  And  thla  could  wwD  bave  an 
eSeet  In  the  November  1970  eleetlons.  The 

ay   of  theee  araaa   wUl    bi 
affected  adaiaa»i.  Xa  anaona.  tt  wlU  be 


baa  ben  built  on  tks  taraser^  abUltp  «• 

chase  and  pay  toe  things  ha  needs.  Wat 

there  are  going  broke  and  there  are  f arma  for 
sale  everywhere.  What  was  onee  a  SMO-MOO 
abou*  •  yeses  ago  whan  tlUa 
alartad.  Is  now  a 


If  what  Is  happening  continues  In  Arizona. 
there  wont  be  a  Republican  elected  unleae 
he  can  prove  he  put  up  a  flgbt  for  the  farm- 
er and  the  same  goes  for  many  areas  In  Cali- 
fornia. 

As  I  have  skid  many  times  In  the  past,  I 
want  the  government  out  of  agriculture.  The 
only  area  of  agriculture  that  Is  in  serious 
trouble  are  thoae  the  govenunent  has  had  Its 
bands  In  for  the  past  36  years.  In  $6  years  the 
farmer  has  never  received  100  percent  parity. 
I  call  that  a  mloeaal  failure  and  a  monument 
to  stupidity. 

I  want  a  phase  out  program  that  elimi- 
nates all  allotments,  quotas  and  supports 
and  one  that  Is  designed  to  return  our  do- 
mestic prices  and  allow  supply  and  demand 
control  what  Is  planted.  If  the  goverment 
wants  to  Indulge  In  foreign  trade.  It  can  buy 
from  producers  at  market  pilcea  or  leae  if  a 
producer  is  willing  to  sell.  Then  the  govern- 
ment la  free  to  do  whatever  they  wtafa 
with  It. 

Until  such  a  program  Is  deelgned,  I  would 
prefer  no  new  program.  However,  If  the  pro- 
poeed program  Is  adopted,  thoee  la  Arlaoaa 
aad  CaUfornla  will  bave  no  alternative  but 
not  to  plant  and  demand  that  all  price  anp- 
porta  be  dropped  now  Irrespective  of  the  Im- 
pact upon  the  natlnnsl  economy. 

The  farmer  la  tired  of  going  broke,  sub- 
sidising the  government's  boondoggle,  sub- 
sidizing the  consumer's  purchase!  of  food 
and  fiber  by  giving  them  the  loweet  food 
doUar  ooet  of  any  nation  In  the  world,  not 
receiving  his  fair  share  of  the  consumer 
dollar  and  topping  the  whole  thing  off  by 
being  depicted  as  a  bog  at  the  taxpayers 
trough  by  some  Congreaaman.  Senators,  poli- 
ticians, news  media  and  do-gooders.  Thatla 
where  it  sits  and  thafB  how  tt  Is.  Anyone 
who  doutrts  should  pot  on  levla  and  boota. 
get  aooie  dirt  oa  tbaa  out  oa  thoae  farnaa 
talkiiw  to  the  Csmar.  Aad  If  aoaaeaDe  abould 
tell  yon  that  the  farasars  tliamsaivaa  voted 
for  thasa  progrsBM.  tall  thant  tlaey  havs 
batter  electtone  In  ttniala,  The  wheat  farmers 
ean  teU  you  what  happened  to  them  when 
they  voted  wrong. 

With  bast  regards, 

Siarcuaf  D'Assmo,  Jr. 


COBOtfUNTTY    SERVICE   AWARD   TO 
KTBC-TV,  AUSmf ,  TEX. 


HON.  J.  J.  PKXLE 


IN  THHH017BB  OP 


'ATTVBS 
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anyone  doubts  It,  tell  them  ta  gsS 


tf  ai^lciiltiirs.  Hot  If 
gisla  Is  not  plaoted,  er  the  fSna  eeonony  te 
Bot  gnatly  t^spm^ed,  he^  have  plenty  to 
worry  ahewt.  Umiw  will  be  many  fbi^Mrs 
who  voSsd  HsguaMuaa  In  the  pest  who  wUl 
be  taking  another  look  at  hU  "bole"  card. 


PICKIX.   Mr.   Speaker, 

tha  Tteas  Awoclatton  of 
Minoiiin'»d  that  tt  would 
an  award  each  pear  to  a  radio 
and  to  a  tcterWon  statton  la 
T\aag  ttiftt  dkl  the  moit  oatslaBdIiv  Job 
In  pubUo  aervtae  diatlnc  Ilia  taeoadliit 
year. 
Thasa  awards  arc.  Indaad.  eoweled 
taavkw  the  sane  priatlge  la  Texaa 
Award  or  the  Puhtaer 
natlaaally. 
Aa  yea  eaa  knaglne.  the  eompeiltlop 
Is  Qoita  keen  and  the  eu  tries  represent 
substantial  oootrflmtlons  to  public  wearr- 
lee  within  the  community.  I  have  great 
pleasure  In  stating  that  tha  180  award 
winner  for  talevMosi  waa  Statton  KTBC- 
TV  ot  AaatlB.  Tte..  which  laeatped  tha 
following  citation : 

ComiatiBt^  Bsiihis  Awsrd.  IMV,  KTBC- 
^,  AusOb.  prassBtsd  Ibr  inilstaiiittiig  pub- 
lic and  community  sarvfos.  sasnpBflsd  la 
Ma  afliBsts  tluuughoat  ths  snttiw  year  In 

Iteas  AssociATxoM  or  Bbosdcastxss. 
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rif 


This  is  the  second  time  that  KTBC- 
TV  has  been  so  honored,  having  received 
the  distinction  in  1964. 

In  this  day,  when  radio  and  television 
stations  are  receiving  close  scrutiny  for 
their  public  service  contributions.  It  Is 
reassuring  to  know  that  some  are  living 
up  to  the  highest  standards  of  electronic 
Journalism,  and  making  great  contribu- 
tions to  the  public  enlightenment.  I  sa- 
lute KTBC-TV  and  the  employees  who 
made  this  award  possible.  They  can  be 
proud  of  their  accomplishments. 


POLITICS    AND   POLLUTION 
CONTROL 


HON.  PHIUP  M.  CRANE 

OP  nxiNon 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  29.  1970 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
pleased  to  call  my  colleagues'  attention 
to  a  speech  recently  delivered  by  the 
Honorable  Ben  B.  Blacxbuhn,  of  Geor- 
gia, on  Earth  Day  to  the  student  body 
at  Georgia  State  University. 

Congressmsm  Blackburn  spoke  on  the 
subject  of  "Politics  and  Pollution  Con- 
trol." In  this  very  timely  address  he  dis- 
cussed such  questions  as: 

First,  what  is  politically  feasible  under 
our  present  system ; 

Second,  the  disadvantages  of  legislat- 
ing In  a  crisis  atmosphere;  and, 

Third,  what  Improvements  are  possible 
to  make  our  fight  for  a  more  livable 
world  more  effective. 

I  commend  the  thoughtful  remarks  of 
my  distinguished  colleague  to  the  atten- 
tion of  all  of  the  readers  of  the  Con- 

ORISSIONAL  RbCORO: 

POUnCS    AND    POLLtmON    CONTSOL 

(By  Bknjamin  B.  Blackbusn) 

I  want  to  congratulate  those  who  bave 
been  Instrumental  in  arranging  for  thla  dis- 
cussion on  the  subject  matter  of  pollution 
control  and  the  broader  subject  of  the 
preservation  of  a  livable  environment. 

The  topic  which  waa  assigned  to  me  Is 
"Politics  and  Pollution  Control."  I  assume 
that  I  was  assigned  this  topic  because  of  my 
own  personal  involvement  in  politics  as  well 
as  my  interest  In  the  area  of  pollution  con- 
trol. I  would  assume  that  everyone  here  rec- 
ognizes that  there  are  no  true  exi>erta  In 
the  field  of  poUtlcs  and  thus  my  remaika 
must  be  viewed  as  made  by  one  enjoying 
aome  auocess  but  not  claiming  expertise. 

Of  course,  when  we  uae  the  term  "poU- 
tlcs" we  must  recognize  that  It  has  different 
meanings  to  different  people.  To  a  peraon 
running  for  public  office  or  occupying  an 
elective  public  office,  the  term  evokea 
thoughts  of  partls&n  political  actlvltlee  de- 
signed to  win  support  for  coming  electtons. 
To  the  partisan  political  worker,  the  term 
"politics"'  means  locating  friendly  voters  and 
Insuring  their  votes  on  election  day. 

To  the  scholar  who  is  specializing  in  the 
field  of  politics,  the  term  would  Include  a 
study  of  the  political  structure  of  govern- 
ment, a  much  more  scientific  area,  subject 
to  dispassionate  analysis  and  discussion.  In 
short,  to  the  pollUcal  scientist,  the  study 
of  poUttca  becomes  an  analysis  of  the  rela- 
tlonahlpe  of  atate,  local,  and  national  gov- 
emmenta  to  each  other  aa  well  as  the  rela- 
tionship of  government  to  Its  citizens. 

If  we  are  to  be  complete  In  our  dUcufislon, 
WW  must  direct  our  attention  to  politics  In 
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both  the  sense  of  partls&n  politics  as  well 
as  the  more  formal  study  of  the  relationships 
of  various  governmental  bodlea  and  the 
f  unctlona  of  those  governmental  bodlea. 

Let  me  first  comment  on  politics  in  the 
partisan  or  elective  sense.  Is  it  good  poUtlca 
to  take  up  the  cudgel  for  strong  poUutlon 
controls?  You  might  be  Interested  to  know 
the  various  comments  that  I  have  heard  In 
recent  weeks  from  various  persons  In  elec- 
tive office.  One  gentleman,  who  Is  a  very 
good  personal  friend  of  mine  and  who  oc- 
cupies an  elective  public  office,  recently 
stated  that  pollution  control  would  not  be 
a  long-lasting  political  Issue.  His  reasoning 
was  that  any  political  issue,  to  remain  under 
public  discussion,  needs  both  a  proponent 
and  an  opponent.  What  he  was  saying,  in 
effect,  was  that  no  one  can  stand  up  after 
bis  political  opponent  has  urged  the  control 
of  pollution,  and  argue  in  favor  of  yreoter 
pollution.  In  the  absence  of  such  a  possi- 
bility In  debate,  my  friend  feels  that  the 
Issue  will  soon  die. 

At  the  other  extreme,  another  friend  of 
mine  who  likewise  holds  political  office,  com- 
mented to  me  recently  that,  "Theee  kids 
running  around  hoUerlng  about  pollution 
don't  know  what  they  are  talking  about. 
During  the  depression  when  people  looked 
down  the  street  and  saw  smoke  coming  from 
the  factory  smokestack  everybody  In  town 
was  happy  because  It  meant  that  men  were 
working  and  there  would  be  a  payday  on  Sat- 
urday." 

In  my  opinion,  neither  of  these  two  ex- 
treme positions,  one  arguing  that  pollution 
is  not  a  poUtlcal  Issue  and  the  other  being 
that  poUutlon  from  factories  la  a  good  thing, 
are  reflective  of  the  interesta  of  the  general 
pubUc.  In  my  opinion,  the  beet  course  a 
poUtlclan  can  take  la  to  recognize  that  there 
Is  a  public  demand  that  our  environment  be 
Improved  by  preventing  further  abuaea  of  our 
natural  habitat  and  moving  to  Improve  prea- 
ent  technologies  so  as  to  Improve  existing 
poUutlon-causing  devices  to  i>revent  noxious 
discharges. 

We  aU  recognize  that  poUtlcs  Is  the  art 
of  what  la  poaslble,  not  what  may  be  theoret- 
ically deelrable.  Thus,  poUUcs  will  be  af- 
fected by  economic  considerations  and  the 
emotional,  and  rational  reactlona  of  the 
people  that  politicians  seek  to  serve. 

My  friend  who  stated  that  there  can  be 
no  Issue  where  iwllutlon  la  concerned  did 
not  give  due  consideration  to  the  oldest 
game  in  poUtlca  which  we  refer  to  as  "one- 
up-man-ship".  Under  the  game  of  one-up- 
man-ship.  If  some  socially  desirable  purpoee 
Is  to  be  financed  and  the  socially  desirable 
purpose  is  one  having  generaUy  a  xinlversal 
acceptance,  then  one-up-man-shlp  cornea 
into  play.  When  one  advocate  apeaka  in  favor 
of  $1  In  approprUtlons,  the  other  advocate 
quickly  urges  an  appropriation  of  93 
for  the  aame  purpoee.  Of  course,  the 
poUtlclan  playing  the  game  ,of  one- 
up-man-shlp  Is  seeking  to  i4>peal  to 
the  emotlona  of  the  public  and  la  not  ac- 
tually working  in  the  beet  public  Intereat. 
Thoee  of  us  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  government  are  constantly  adjusting  and 
compromising  the  funds  which  wiU  be  avaU- 
able  for  desirable  projects  imder  the  prea- 
sures  of  a  limited  budget. 

A  fairly  recent  example  of  one-up-man- 
shlp  was  Ulustrated  by  the  vote  on  funds  for 
the  Clean  Water  Restoration  Act. 

The  Congress  had  appropriated  for  this 
piupoae  the  sum  of  Two-hundred  Fourteen 
MUUon  DoUara  ($314,000,000)  for  the  Flacal 
Tear  ending  June  SO,  1960.  As  of  the  date  that 
the  Houae  waa  considering  the  bill,  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  bad  actually  com- 
mitted most  of  the  funds  ^  state  and  local 
governments  for  the  pur^sea  of  the  Act, 
and  the  Department  was  working  at  full 
efficiency.  The  Department  pointed  out  that 
It  did  not  have  an  adequate  staff  to  supervise 
a  greatly  expanded  program  but  that  they 
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were  seeking  qualified  individuals  so  as  to 
broaden  the  staff  and  thus  permit  an  ex- 
panded activity.  Under  the  circumstances  the 
Department  then  requested  Two-hundred 
Fourteen  MllUon  Dollara  ($314/XK>,000) .  How- 
ever, the  Subconmilttee  on  Public  Works  of 
the  House  Approprlatlona  Committee  decided 
to  double  the  appropriation  by  providing  for 
Four-hundred  Fifty  Million  Dollars  ($450,- 
000,000). 

Because  the  Congress  is  receptive  to  the 
demands  of  the  public  and  because  the  Con- 
gress wished  to  make  a  clear  commitment  to 
move  forward  rapidly  to  improve  the  water 
quaUty  of  our  nation's  rivers  and  lakes,  the 
full  Appropriations  Comnxittee  raised  the 
appropriation  to  $600  million,  this  signaling 
to  the  Department  of  the  Interior  a  numdate 
to  move  as  rapidly  aa  possible.  However. 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Walter  Hickel,  in- 
formed the  Committee  that  the  Department 
covUd  not  possibly  consider  spending  over 
Five-Hundred  Million  Dollars  ($500,000XK)0) . 
Presently  there  are  no  plans  to  spend  the 
money  and  it  would  be  impoesible  to  fuUy 
fund  the  program  with  this  amount  of 
money. 

But  those  specializing  In  the  field  of  one- 
up-man-shlp  made  a  bold  and  dramatic 
move.  Irrespective  of  the  request  from  the 
agency  for  Two-hundred  Fourteen  MllUon 
DoUars  ($314,000,000),  irrespective  of  the 
Inability  of  the  agency  to  handle  efficiently 
the  sums  then  available,  there  was  a  great 
hue  and  cry  from  some  quarters  In  the  Con- 
gress that  the  House  appropriate  a  fiUl  One 
Billion  Dollars. 

I  confess  that  there  is  a  certain  attraction 
about  spending  One  Billion  DoUars  for  any- 
thing. Every  rational  factor  which  ooiUd  be 
brought  to  bear  indicated  to  me  that  to  ap- 
propriate an  additional  Four-hundred  MUUon 
Dollars  ($400,000,000)  would  not  q>eed  up 
the  fight  against  pollution  of  our  waters, 
that  such  an  approprlatton  would  take 
funds  away  from  other  projects  of  equal 
national  value.  In  effect.  It  would  well  lead 
to  the  very  kind  of  government  waste  and 
inefficiency  which  marked  many  of  the  Oreat 
Society  programs  when  huge  sums  were 
turned  over  to  weU-motlvated  but  incapable 
people.  Inasmuch  as  we  are  operating  under 
a  limited  budget  In  our  effort  to  curb  Infla- 
tion, I  would  ask  any  one  of  you,  "Should  we 
eliminate  research  In  cancer  for  the  fiscal 
year,  should  we  eliminate  funds  from  school 
Ubrarles  or  scientific  equipment,  just  to  put 
Four-Hundred  Million  Dollars  ($400,000,000) 
in  the  bank  to  hold  for  several  years  whUe 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  gears  Itself 
up  for  efficient  use  of  such  huge  funds?" 

I  will  compare  the  situation,  if  you  will 
excuse  the  oventlmpllflcatlon.  to  that  of  hav- 
ing an  automobUe  that  will  nm  70  miles  per 
hour  with  a  lO-gallon  tank.  Anyone  with  a 
rudimentary  knowledge  of  automobiles  knows 
that  putting  a  30-gallon  tank  in  the  auto- 
mobUe will  not  make  it  travel  twice  as  fast. 
In  like  measure,  untu  the  machinery  of  gov- 
ernment Is  properly  staffed  to  handle  larger 
sums  of  money,  there  is  no  i>olnt  In  pouring 
more  gas  Into  the  tank  of  the  machinery. 
This  Is  particularly  true  when  that  fuel  would 
have  to  be  taken  from  other  agencies  of  gov- 
ernment ndilch  are  capable  of  efficiently  us- 
ing such  sums  for  other  purposes  which  the 
Congress  baa  deemed  to  be  desirable.  If  not 
essential. 

I  have  little  doubt,  however,  that  my  op- 
ponent this  faU,  whomever  he  may  be,  will 
seize  upon  this  vote  (which  was  supported 
by  the  majority  of  the  Congress)  to  appro- 
priate the  $600  mUUon  recommended  by  the 
Committee  and  not  engage  in  the  game  of 
one-up-man-shlp.  I  have,  however,  every  con- 
fidence that  the  dttsens  of  my  CXmgresslonal 
District  would  recognize  that  good  judgment 
must  be  exercised  by  their  Congressman  and 
he  must  not  merely  respond  to  poUtlcal 
games. 
No  one  is  Immune  from  economic  consld- 
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er*uona  when  btt  la  c&gacvd  tn  politics.  At 
le«st  one  Senator,  who  has  wnp|Md  the  cloak 
of  ennroniBeBtal  purtty  atxnit  hia  ahoalden. 
haa  •aociunbed  to  economic  oonaMeratloaa 
when  It  affeetad  his  own  state.  TUcae  of  you 
who  are  poUttcally  know1e<t|«able  recognlae 
that  I  am  speaking  of  Senator  Muakle  of 
Main*  wlio  crtttdBSd  Prealdent  mzon's  recent 
proposals  which  would  InrolTe  a  ten  million 
dollar  ezpendttare  over  the  next  five-year 
period  to  clean  up  the  nation's  waters  and 
lakes.  The  Senator  commented  that  the  Pres- 
idents propoaal  was  wholly  Inadequate  and 
that  wa  should  commit  ourselves  to  a  twenty- 
flT»  bOlloa  dollar  expenditure  Instead  I  hope 
that  yoa  win  rscofntw  ooa-up-man-shlp  In 
action. 

Rra  years  a(0.  Senator  Muskle  proposed 
that  a  sugar-beet  refining  plant  be  con- 
structed along  the  Prestlle  Stream  tn  north- 
east Maine.  However,  the  supporters  of  the 
project  openly  admitted  that  the  plant  would 
not  be  able  to  meet  the  Maine  water  quality 
standards  for  the  Prestlle  Stream  since  It  was 
claasUled  as  being  good  for  drinking,  swim/- 
mlng,  fishing  and  boating.  Senator  Bfuskle 
was  then  Instrumental  in  having  the  state 
legislature  reclassify  the  stream  to  allow  ef- 
fluents from  industnee  to  be  dumped  Into 
the  stream.  Today,  the  stream  Is  completely 
polluted.  When  Senator  ICuskle's  own  state 
was  InvolTsd,  he  was  quite  willing  to  sac- 
rtflce  clean  water  for  Industrial  dollars. 

I  dte  this  Instance  not  as  a  criticism  but 
merely  to  Olostrate  that  we  cannot  ignore  the 
fact  that  abaohite  standards  are  not  generally 
attainable  tn  oar  society. 

We  must  devote  additional  research  to  the 
prevention  of  pollution  of  our  nation's  water- 
ways from  needed  production  fadUtlee.  We 
need  tbm  benefits  of  our  productive  capacity 
and  w*  win  find  that  there  win  be  a  oast 
to  yoa  and  ma  as  ctttaens  and  oonsumen  as 
we  move  to  Improring  onr  environment,  ibe 
cost  wlB  be  tn  tbe  form  of  higher  prices  for 
the  goods  and  aerrleas  that  we  receive.  Oxti 
automobiles  wOl  not  t>e  as  powerful,  our 
gasnllns  wQl  cost  us  more,  and  w«  wm  prob- 
ably not  get  as  many  miles  per  gallon.  We 
may  flad  that  tbe  growth  ct  oar  standard  of 
llTtaic  may  not  aocelarata  at  tbe  same  rate 
tbat  «•  bav«  enjoyed  for  tbe  past  10  or  IS 
years  wMIs  we  readjust  our  technology  to 
ntseting  tbe  demanda  at  enTlranmantal 
standards.  R  remains  to  be  ssen  how  popu- 
lar some  or  tbsss  adjostments  win  prora  to 
bo  when  thair  Impact  listliis  to  be  felt. 

As  tbs  impact  bsgUis  to  be  fatt.  tlta  reali- 
ties of  potttles  win  assart  tbemaervea  and  it 
will  fsqalfs  Btronc  detarmlnatlao  on  the  part 
at  our  poUtleal  Isadsis  as  wen  aa  adaquate 
educatkmal  effort  on  tbs  part  of  tboae  In- 
volved iB  envlfuiunsntal  problama  to  oondl- 
tloa  tbs  Ameilean  pabBe  to  tbs  nscsssltiss 
for  soeh  higher  costs  and  eonoommltant  lov- 
ertny  of  tbs  standard  of  Itrtng.  We  can  only 
bops  that  tmproTsd  tsebnology  wffl  arotd 
any  sabstsnttal  lowering  of  His  standard  of 
BTtnf  wliieb  we  an  aeespt  with  oomfDrC 

Ton  win  raean  at  tbs  outssl  that  I  men- 
tioned that  there  are  two  aspaeta  to  tbe  sub- 
ject matter  of  poBttaa.  tba  oaa  which  I  bare 
Just  aiseiwd  betnc  tbs  polttlos  of  getttng 
else  ted  to  ottos  and  wlnatag  the  support  of 
the  AmsTteaa  pubOe.  I  must  now  direct  your 
attantloB.  however  to  tha  question  of  whatb- 
er  or  not  exlsttng  political  structures,  at  the 
state  and  local  level  as  weU  as  at  the  na- 
tional level,  are  adequate.  We  find.  In  many 
Instanras.  petty  oonlllets  between  agenclea 
which  lavolvo  Jnrladletlanal  dispates  which 
do  Uttle  to  fortbsr  tbs  dreumstanoss  of  pol- 
lution oontToL 

A  reoant  study,  rsportad  ta  ths  KVBrnfO 
STAR  or  Apm  aftid.  has  tomid  that  tbare 

mlttees.  sad  advisory  boaida  at  tba  aaacu- 
tlve  and  nnntisaslnnal  isvel  ooncsmsd  with 
tbs  natloaS  anvlrouBsnt.  In  tba  fsdsral  ea- 
tabllabmant  aloas  tbsra  are  »t  least  10  oo- 
ordlnaUng  afsnclss.  Tba  study,  oooductad  by 
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Mrs.  Elisabeth  H  Haskell  of  tbe  Urban  In- 
stitute, further  fo\md  that  *^here  waa  a 
'pteoe-by-ptece'  attack  on  environmental 
problems  without  a  clear  Idea  of  the  entire 
picture."  ConlUcttng  efforts  and  a  "tug  of 
war"  between  program  offlclals  have  con- 
tributed to  a  lack  of  priorities  on  the  more 
preeatng  aspects  of  the  pollution  problem. 

In  the  Wednesday  edition  of  THK  WALL 
8TRSBT  JOCIRNAL.  John  O.  Welles,  head 
of  the  Industrial  Economics  Division  of  the 
University  of  Denver  Research  Institute, 
wrote  of  the  effect  of  population  growth  on 
pollution — air,  water,  land,  noise,  visual,  and 
thermal.  "Let  us  consider  technology  under 
a  stable  population.  The  amount  of  tech- 
nology used  tn  a  society  generally  Is  a  key 
factor  tn  determining  the  standard  of  liv- 
ing or  gross  national  product  of  that  nation. 
Unfortunately,  however,  the  amoiint  pollu- 
tion occurring  In  a  nation  has  generally  been 
a  function  of  the  amount  of  technology  used. 
The  richer  the  nation,  the  greater  the  pol- 
lution. Hopefully.  antl-poUutlon  efforts  will 
be  successful  In  allowing  a  nation  to  be 
rich  without  excessive  pollution.  However, 
sooner  or  later  It  seems  that  something  has 
to  give:  Either  we  stop  population  growth 
or  we  reduce  our  standard  of  living.  Poor 
people  pollute  less,  so  the  world  could  sup- 
port more  of  them  from  an  ecological  stand- 
point." 

Mr.  WeDea  pointed  out  that  If  beginning 
In  197S.  each  new  family  Bmlted  Itself  to 
two  children  It  would  take  until  about  the 
year  3060  for  the  population  to  level  off.  If 
the  two-chUd  famUy  U  achieved,  we  wUl 
have  only  three  people  for  every  two  now, 
but  If  we  continue  at  our  present  rats  w« 
win  have  seven  people  for  every  two  now. 

Prior  to  May  as,  1MB.  when  the  Knvlron- 
mentat  Quattty  Act  of  1MB  was  signed  into 
law,  there  waa  no  central  department  In  the 
fedsrmi  govemmant  having  the  responsibility 
of  »«>-«»'g  an  over-aU  view  of  environmental 
quaUty.  We  had  tbe  Corps  of  Engineers,  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  the  Department 
of  Defense,  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
the  Water  Resources  Council,  and  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  WelfUe, 
^tnnng  others.  Tbe  average  state,  county  or 
dty  government  oOdal  who  turned  to  the 
federal  government  for  assistance  In  Improv- 
ing the  water  supply  or  sewage  system  found 
bewildering  and  sometimes  conflicting  ssts 
of  regulations  and  ciltarla  for  grants  Issued 
by  dlffsrsnt  agendas,  ostensibly  for  paranel 
pmpusBS.  Some  local  governments  hav« 
found  It  necesary  to  rstatn  an  expert  wtaoas 
prime  responsIbUlty  Is  to  keep  current  with 
tbe  federal  grant  profrmms  which  are  avafl- 
able  and  to  develop  skill  tn  applying  for 
grants  so  aa  to  receive  the  most  favorsbls 
consideration. 

R  Is  Ironic,  but  I  think  toue,  tbat  some 
Csderal  grant  programs  could  wen  have  de- 
layed oonstruetlon  of  much  needed  munici- 
pal facUltlea.  8o  long  as  hope  cxlata  for  fed- 
eral aaalrtancie.  no  dty  or  local  government 
la  gdng  to  ruab  to  flnanoa  its  own  projeeta. 
We  know  of  Instsnres  tn  Waablngton  wbara 
appUcaUopa  for  funda  are  sometimes  multi- 
plied tbiae  and  four  times  over  the  amount 
at  funda  whieb  are  available.  Titus,  much 
needed  Improvements  are  delayed  while 
every  federal  agency  Is  being  evhausted  by 
state  and  local  nttrlsla  before  undartaklac 
Improvementa  on  tbelr  own. 

A  recent  publication  laaued  by  tbe  Cltlaana 
Advlaory  Conunlttea  on  Environmental  Qual- 
ity chaired  by  Laureaee  8.  RnckefeMer  made 
a  thorough  study  of  tba  problem  of  rtl^neal 
of  liquid  wasto.  Tbla  Oommlttee  concluded 
that  in  tbe  field  of  liquid  waste  diapoaal, 
tbe  rssponslbUlty  Is  too  fragmented  among 
various  munldpai  and  county  govamments, 
even  when  they  uaa  the  same  '*~'*'«gr  he  sin 
Aa  a  teault  of  aucb  fragmentation,  too  many 
aman  planta  are  produced  at  too  blgb  a  price 
and  tbe  almUar  planta  are  often  not  aa  ett- 
dsnt  aa  one  laam  plant  would  be. 
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This  Committee  recommends  that  each 
stato  eetabllah  a  public  eorporatlop  to  deal 
with  tbe  flnanring  and  planning  of  area- 
wide  Uquld  wasU  fadUtlea.  8ucb  a  corpora- 
tion would  be  flue  need  by  a  revolving  fund 
of  bonda  guaranteed  by  tbe  state  sa  weU  as 
federal  funda.  Such  state  authority  would 
eliminate  the  need  for  federal  agencies  to 
deal  with  thousands  of  municipalities.  The 
state  authorltlee  could  better  plan  to  meet 
the  needs  of  Its  own  drainage  basliu.  Its  own 
dtspoaal  plants,  eto.  Thua  there  would  be 
greater  administrative  eActency  In  that  tbe 
federal  government  woxild  be  dealing  with 
60  state  agendee  lixstead  of  tbousamls  of 
small  groups.  The  state  authority  would  In 
effect  "sell"  its  dlspoaal  sen  Ices  to  the  local 
governments  which  would  contract  with  the 
authority  for  tbe  service. 

I  know  that  someone  Is  going  to  quickly  say 
that  Ben  Blackburn  Is  urging  metro  govern- 
ment for  tbe  metropolitan  areas  of  the  coun- 
tr  .  Nothing  could  b«  farther  from  the  truth. 
I  personally  favor  the  dispersal  of  poUtlcal 
power.  I  t>eUeve,  as  did  Thomas  Jefferson,  that 
that  government  Is  best  which  Is  closest  to 
the  people.  Thus.  In  tbe  area  of  poUtlcal 
decisions  affecting  local  Issues  only  such 
matters  should  be  controlled  by  local  govern- 
ment. 

The  pcopoeal  tor  regional  autbcrltlea  to 
provide  needed  ssrvteea  and  yet  retain  the 
valuee  of  local  control  were  discussed  by 
Professor  Joe  Preeman  in  a  apeech  which  I 
Inserted  Ln  the  Congressional  Record  In 
March  of  1B«9. 

I  do  not  Intend  to  Indict  our  present  polit- 
ical structure,  but  In  my  opinion.  It  la  Inade- 
quate and  ineflldent  for  tbe  taak  of  pollu- 
tlca  control.  We  inherited  our  preeent  struc- 
ture and  I  would  urge  tbat  we  refsin  Its 
advantages  while  naovlac  to  »'*">»'*■  ^'''g  Its 
disadvantages.  Regional  authorltlee  could  be 
eatabllahed  for  cleallng  with  air  pollution 
control  as  well  as  water  purlflcatlon  and  dla- 
trlbutlon.  State  governments  should  be  en- 
couraged to  execute  compacts  wlHi  adjoin- 
ing stataa  wbere  they  share  tbe  same  drain- 
age or  liver  baam  for  tbs  cnmmon  purpose  of 
rieanlwg  up  tba  waMn  of  such  basins. 

In  summary,  your  gofemmsnt  eaa  do  no 
more  than  the  dtlaena  permit.  TIm  art  of 
politics  in  a  democracy  is  the  art  of  doing  the 
poealble,  and  tbe  conflicts  t>etween  good 
poUtlca  and  good  aootiomlea  wiU  aosnstlmes 
result  In  a  ooeaprcmlse  wtaleta  la  asttbar  t»- 
taUy  good  or  feotaUy  bad. 

Tbe  maebtnsi  y  eg  (ovemmeat  Its^  can 
be  lusUuuluisd  SD  as  to  make  mere  eBdent 
use  of  BBodsm  and  sxpensfve  technology.  The 
—I'ibtnsrj  of  Itnanctng  aad  yj— "t-g  nke- 
lefwnplng  so  se  to  bHure  tbe 
SB  of  an  ta>  doOaia, 
tUs,  your  poittleel  leaders  are 
human  betngs  with  the  same 
■kottvatton  for  living  and  enjoying  a  dean 
aavtroamsat  as  anyone  else.  Perhaps,  tn  tbe 
ftaal  aaalyals,  tt  wffl  be  the  buaian  instinct 
for  survival  which  will  hnag  about  an  effec- 
tive rsisMnnshlp  between  pontics  and  poUu- 
eoatom. 


BEEP    PRODUCERS    ENTl'lliED    TO 
FAIR   TREA'nCENT 


HON.  ORVAL  HANSEN 


o»  auao 


ZH  THB  HOUSE  GP  KBPBaBBMTATIVaB 

WeaneMOan,  April  29.  197% 

ICr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Ifr.  Speaker, 
there  haa  been  a  lot  of  talk  lateljr  aboot 
the  price  of  beef.  It  appean  that  the 
American  cattleman  li  about  to  bacome 
the  victim  of  anothar  attempt  to  hand 
over  more  of  hie  market  to  foreign  pio- 
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ducers  and  to  deprive  him  of  a  fair  re- 
turn. 

It  ifl  time  to  set  the  record  straight. 
For  most  of  the  past  20  years  the  cat- 
tleman has  been  the  victim  of  depressed 
prices  for  his  product  and  steadily  ris- 
ing costs.  He  has  been  hit  hard  by  infla- 
tion. Now  that  beef  prices  are  approach- 
ing a  level  that  irlll  yield  the  producer 
a  fair  return  commensiuate  with  the  in- 
vestment and  risks  Involved,  we  hear 
complaints  about  beef  prices  that  Ig- 
nore the  economic  realities  facing  the 
cattleman. 

Beef  prices  have  risen  at  a  much  slow- 
er pace  than  the  prices  of  almost  all 
other  consumer  Items.  When  compared 
with  the  rise  of  the  cost  of  living  gen- 
erally, even  at  today's  prices,  beef  is  a 
real  bargain. 

Talk  about  a  beef  shortage  In  a  few 
7ea.-8  Is  Just  a  smokescreen  for  attempts 
to  carve  up  the  domestic  market  for  the 
benefit  of  Importers  and  foreign  produc- 
ers to  the  detriment  of  the  American  cat- 
tle Industry.  If  the  American  cattleman 
has  some  continuing  aasuranoe  of  a  de- 
cent price  for  his  product  he  will  supply 
all  the  beef  our  people  need. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  beef  industry  has 
contributed  greatly  to  the  rising  stand- 
ard of  living  In  our  Nation.  It  has  been 
a  major  source  of  cash  Income  for  an 
often  depressed  agriculture  economy.  It 
has  provided  jobs  and  strengthened  the 
tax  base  In  many  rural  communities 
across  the  Nation. 

Our  beef  producers  are  entitled  to  fair 
treatment.  We  owe  them  the  right  to 
earn  a  decent  Uvlng.  Complaints  about 
beef  prices  should  be  examined  In  the 
light  of  all  the  relevant  facts  and  on  the 
basis  of  the  entire  record. 


INDEPENDENCE  DAY  OF  SIERRA 
LEONE 


HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

or  itzw  Touc 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  29.  1970 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Mon- 
day. April  27,  Sierra  Leone  celebrated 
their  ninth  anniversary  of  full  Independ- 
ence. For  this  occasion.  I  extend  warm 
greetings  to  His  Excellency  Slaka 
Stevens,  Prime  Minister  of  Sierra  Leone: 
and  His  Excellency  John  J.  Akar,  Am- 
bassador of  Sierra  Leone  to  the  United 
States. 

Sierra  Leone,  one  of  the  smaller  coim- 
tries  in  West  Africa,  attained  Its  full  In- 
dqiendence  In  1961.  Its  area  Is  about 
28,000  square  miles  and  Its  population 
Is  about  2.000,000. 

The  country  had  been  imder  British 
domination  since  the  late  18th  century, 
but  the  leaders  of  its  native  inhabitants 
did  not  begin  to  struggle  for  their  free- 
dom until  a  century  later.  In  1898  there 
were  disturbances  among  the  natives, 
but  not  imtil  1924  was  the  native  leader- 
ship allowed  any  part  in  the  government. 
However,  the  situation  changed  drasti- 
cally after  the  last  war  and  by  1951  an 
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African  majority  in  the  ruling  group  was 
established.  In  1956  the  governing  legis- 
lative council  became  the  houae  of  rep- 
resentatives. Finally  full  Independence 
was  attained  on  April  27,  IMl,  though 
they  chose  to  remain  within  the  British 
Commonwealth  of  Nations. 

Since  then  the  people  of  Sierra  Leone 
have  been  enjoying  their  independence. 
Their  agricultural  economy  Is  being 
transformed  to  one  of  mining  economy, 
Including  diamond  mining.  The  country 
produces  almost  enough  rice  and  staple 
crops  for  its  domestic  needs  while  min- 
eral exports  have  become  a  real  boon  to 
its  expanding  economy. 


JURISDICTIONAL  PROBLEMS  IN 
NARCOTICS  SMUOGUNa 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

or  iiAiMM;HuaanB 
IN  THE  HOX7SE  OF  REFRSSENTATTVBS 

Wednesday.  AprU  29.  1970 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  13, 
1970,  this  body  d^Mited  HJl.  16900,  the 
Treasury-Post  Office  appropriations  bill 
for  flecal  1971.  In  my  remarks  that  ap- 
pear at  page  11282  of  the  Rkcoxd  for 
that  date,  I  discussed  at  length  certain 
Jurisdictional  inoblems  In  narcotics 
smuggling. 

I  Indicated  that  I  had  been  troubled 
over  the  so-called  Dodd  bill,  S.  3246. 
which  passed  the  Senate  on  January  28, 
1970,  and  was  referred  to  the  House.  I 
also  Indicated  that  a  letter  then  being 
drafted  by  Eugene  T.  Rossldes.  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Enforcement  and  Opera- 
tions, had  cleared  up  my  original  appre- 
hension and  that  I  would  Include  It  In 
the  RscoRB  when  It  was  c<nnpleted. 

I  now  have  Mr.  Rossldes'  letter,  dated 
April  28.  1970,  with  me.  I  find  Its  con- 
tents reassuring  on  the  fact  that  the 
Bureau  of  Customs  win  not  be  stripped 
of  its  Investigatory  Jurisdiction  in  en- 
forcing the  laws  against  the  unlawful 
Importation  of  controlled  dangerous 
substances. 

I  would  particularly  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  the  statement  by 
Mr.  Rossldes  that — 

There  Is  no  intention  In  8.  3346  to  change 
the  TMasury  Department's  orlsting  enforce- 
ment and  Investigative  responsibilities  as 
ererdsed  through  the  Bxireau  of  Customs 
to  deal  with  offenses  under  Customs  and  re- 
lated laws,  whether  or  not  some  or  all  of 
the  merchandise  involved  may  consist  of 
narcotics  and  dangerotis  drugs. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  the  letter  from 
Assistant  Secretary  Rossldes  In  the 
Record  at  this  point  : 

Ths  OKPaariairT  or  tbx  Tuasubt, 

Wathington.  D.C..  AprU  29. 1970. 
Hon.  BiLVto  O.  OoMTx, 
Haute  of  Representative*. 
Waahtngton.  D.C. 

Dbab  Ma.  CoMTs:  Secretary  Kennedy  has 
told  me  you  asked  several  questions  regard- 
ing tbe  so-caUed  "Dodd"  bill,  8.  3240.  at  the 
hearings  on  Treasury  approprlatlona  on 
March  3. 

You  expressed  concern  over  the  poeslbillty 
that  certain  repealers  in  the  bill  would  have 


would  : 
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the  effect  of  stripping  Customs  of  Its  inves- 
tigatory Jurisdiction  In  enforcing  the  laws 
against  the  unlawful  importation  of  con- 
troDed  dangerous  substances  (narcotics, 
other  dangerous  drugs,  marihuana,  amphet- 
amines, barbiturates,  LSD,  etc.). 

The  so-called  "Dodd"  bill,  S.  324fl,  U.  as 
you  know,  the  Senate-passed  version  of  the 
Administration's  "Controlled  Dangerous 
Substances  Act  of  1969."  S.  3246  passed  tbe 
Senate  on  January  28,  1970,  and  was  referred 
to  the  House.  At  last  report  It  had  not  yet 
been  assigned  to  any  committee  and  was 
still  In  tbe  Speaker's  office.  Other  related  bills 
In  the  House  Include  HJt.  13742  and  HR. 
13743.  Representative  Mills  Introduced  HJt. 

13742.  That  bill  contains  the  prlndpal  pro- 
visions of  the  Administration  bill  dealing 
with  narcotics  and  marihuana.  It  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Ways  and  Means  Conmilttee, 
but  no  hearings  have  been  held  as  yet.  HJt. 

13743,  which  was  introduced  by  Congress- 
man Staggers  and  which  contains  tbe  provi- 
sions of  tbe  Administration  bill  dealing  with 
depressant,  stimulant  and  balludnagenlc 
drugs,  was  referred  to  the  Intecstato  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee.  Hearings  have 
been  held  by  tbe  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Health  and  Welfare,  but  the  bUl  has  not 
been  reported  out  of  ooounlttee. 

S.  3246  would  provide  a  comprehensive 
legislative  framework  for  tbe  control  of  aU 
narcotics  and  dangerous  drugs  and  would 
repeal  many  of  the  presently  existing  Fed- 
eral drug  statutes,  including  the  tax  provi- 
sions of  tiUe  26  of  the  UJS.  Code  relating  to 
narcotics  and  marihuana. 

During  the  months  when  the  Administra- 
tion's blU  was  being  drafted,  the  Treasury 
Department  was  consulted  and  offered  Its 
views  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the 
Department  of  Justice  regarding  the  pro- 
posal. Tbe  Treasury  Department  did  not  ob- 
ject to  the  proposed  repeals,  particularly  be- 
cause the  Department  of  Justice  draft  pro- 
poaal  was  not  regarded  as  changing  the  role 
or  modifying  the  authority  of  the  Treasury 
Department  with  respect  to  its  responsibil- 
ities regarding  the  importation  of  narcotics 
and  dangerous  drugs. 

There  is  no  Intention  In  S.  3246  to  change 
the  Treasiuy  Department's  existing  enforce- 
ment and  mvestlgatlve  responsibilities  as 
exercised  through  the  Bureau  of  Customs  to 
deal  with  offenses  under  Customs  and  re- 
lated laws,  whether  or  not  some  or  all  of  tbe 
merchandise  involved  may  ocoalst  of  nar- 
cotics and  dangerous  drugs.  That  intention 
Is  esempUfled  inter  alia  by  section  701(b)  of 
S.  3246,  which  reads,  "Nothing  in  this  Act 
shall  derogate  from  tbe  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  tbe  Treasury  under  the  Ctistoms 
and  related  laws."  The  basic  "smuggling" 
sUtute  is  18  UjS.C.  645.  It  was  once  part 
of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1030  and  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Criminal  Code  when  that  Code 
was  revised  and  enacted  Into  poaltlve  law 
in  1948  as  Title  18.  United  Statea  Code.  That 
section,  along  with  a  number  of  others,  is 
incorporated  in  Chapter  27  of  Title  18  under 
the  chapter  heading  "Customs."  Our  podtlon 
is  that  section  545  is  a  "Customs  law."  With 
regitrd  to  the  scope  of  the  words  "and  re- 
lated," the  Bureau  of  Customs  enforces  or  as- 
sists In  enforcing  on  behalf  ckf  other  agendas 
over  forty  separate  statutes,  and  the  words 
"and  related"  embrace  them.  To  be  more 
specific,  in  our  view  any  law  that  controls  or 
relates  to  tbe  importation  of  anything  Into 
the  United  States  Is  either  a  Customs  law 
or  a  law  related  to  Customs  and  Is  covered  by 
the  language  "Customs  and  related  laws." 

Another  example  of  that  Intention  U  the 
proposed  amendment  of  section  36  U.8.C. 
7607,  that  would  among  other  things  ex- 
pressly preserve  the  existing  authority  of 
officers  of  the  Customs  to  make  arrests  with- 
out warrant  for  vldatlan  at  any  law  of  tbe 
United  States  relating  to  narootle  drugs  and 
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nutritauAiiA  Mid  add  "otbsr  d*ng«rous  sub- 
■tanoM"  tm  daflimd  In  tbm  propoMd  Con- 
trolled Dkztgarous  Substa&oM  Aet  of  lOM. 

SMUon  701(A)  (S)  of  S.  Sa«e  MithorlaM 
the  Attorney  OeneraJ  to  deetgnAt*  any  oflloar 
or  employee  of  the  Bureau  of  NaicoUce  and 
Dangerous  Druga  to  "perform  sudi  otber  law 
enforcement  duties  as  the  Attorney  General 
may  designate."  The  purpose  of  this  pro- 
vision Is  to  permit  the  Attorney  General  to 
respond  to  requests  from  other  agencies 
which  may  require  the  assistance  of  enforce- 
ment personnel.  For  example.  If  the  Post 
OOlce  Department  or  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment requested  law  enforcement  ssslits nee 
from  the  Attorney  General,  section  701(a) 
(5)  would  authorise  him  to  designate  BNDD 
agents  to  respond. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Kucxirx  T.  RoeaiDaa, 

Assistant  Secretary. 
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SrsBCR  ST  Stkphkm  Hxas,  Natiomai.  Chau- 
MAM,  Warn  Houss  CoifmsMCB  on  Cbil- 
nasN  AMD  Tooth,  PaxpAsaB  amb  Dbuvbbd 
roa  THB  South  Dakota  OoviaKoa's  Oom- 
Mima  OM  CwTTnssK  Aits  Touth,  Siovz 
Falls,  B.  Dak.,  Aran.  3.  1B70 


April  29,  1970 
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STEVE  HESS:  A  LISTENER  HELM36 
THS  WHITE  HOUSE  CONFERENCE 
ONYODTH 


HON.  WILUAM  A.  STEIGER 

or  wiacoNsnt 
m  THB  house  op  RIPRSSBNTATIVaB 

Wedneaday.  April  29.  1970 

llr.  8TEIOER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  spring  of  1969  I  was  one 
ot  22  liembers  of  tbe  House  of  Repre- 
aentatives  who  submitted  a  report  (o 
tbe  President  on  campus  unrest.  In  our 
report  we  stressed  the  need  to  expand 
Unes  of  communicatkin  to  the  unlver- 
alty  community.  The  report  states: 

We  urge  that  Cabinet  officers,  Members  of 
Orwigrses.  the  White  House  staff,  and  others 
In  tbe  Kiecutlve  Branch  be^ln  an  Increas- 
ing effort  for  this  kind  of  two-way  street 
of  listening,  learning,  and  responding. 

Today  I  would  like  to  commend  a 
young  leader  in  the  administration  who 
has  been  doing  a  great  deal  of  useful 
Itotening  to  young  people  around  the 
eountry. 

He  is  Stephen  Hess,  the  National 
■Chairman  of  tbe  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Children  and  Youth. 

Wboi  President  Nixon  r  ppointed  Steve 
Heae  to  this  important  podtion  on  De- 
cember 5,  be  said: 

At  a  time  when  gOTenunent  often  seems 
far  away  and  immoTable— when  many  of 
our  youth  are  rightly  asking.  "Who's  11s- 
tenlngT  Who  earesr*— I  hope  that  this  WhlU 
Boose  Conference,  sspedally  through  the 
active  InvolTement  of  a  great  many  young 
people.  wlU  provide  a  poalUve  answer.  In 
this  regard.  X  have  asked  Mr.  Haas  to  listen 
well  to  tbe  voloes  of  young  America — In  the 
tinlveralttes.  on  tbe  farms,  tbe  assembly  Unas, 
tbe  street  eorasrs.  I  have  known  Steve  Bees 
a  long  time  and  I  know  blm  to  be  a  good 
listener. 

I  include  in  tbe  Rccoao  at  this  time 
two  recent  w>eeche8  by  Mr.  Hess:  "Lis- 
tening to  Youth:  A  Less-Traveled  Road." 
delivered  before  tbe  South  Dakota  Youth 
Conference  at  Sioux  Palls  on  April  3  and 
"On  Being  Young:  Down  and  Out  in  tbe 
American  System."  delivered  before  tbe 
PenngylvALJa  Society  of  Newspaper  Edl- 
ton  at  Harrlaburg  on  February  S. 

The  two  ipeecbes  follow: 


For  four  months  now,  as  Chairman  of  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Children  and 
Touth,  I  have  been  listening  to  youth,  read- 
ing about  youth,  meeting  with  youth,  think- 
ing about  youth.  Tonight  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  tell  you  what  I  think  I 
have  learned. 

In  a  simplistic,  shorthand  form,  let  me 
start  with  my  conclusions.  Namely: 

I.  Touth  Is  numerous. 

3.  Touth  Is  conditioned  by  rapid  techno- 
logical change. 

3.  Touth  Is  becoming  culturally  Interna- 
Uonallaed. 

4.  Touth  is  IdeallsUc. 

5.  (Paradox)  Touth  is  pragmatic. 

6.  Toutb  Is  serlotia. 

7.  Toutb  la  Impatient. 

8.  Tooth  U  poUtldaed. 

9.  Touth  Is  protest-oriented. 

10.  Toutb  la  strange. 

II.  Nevertbelees.  Touth  sbaree  tbe  basic 
values  of  tbe  societies  In  which  It  Ilvee. 

I  realise,  of  oooree,  that  yootb  cannot  be 
ooUected.  carded,  and  pinned  to  a  specimen 
board,  lliare  Is  as  muob  diversity  among 
youth  as  among  adults  or  teachers  or  tbe 
rich.  Nevertbelees,  I  hope  there  is  some  use- 
fulness In  thess  generalisations.  So  now, 
turning  to  tbeee  proposltlooB  one-by-one. 
First: 

TOTTTH  IS  ITTTISKaOUS 

In  1906,  64%  of  the  world's  population  was 
under  38  years  at  age.  By  the  year  3.000,  If 
the  present  trend  continues,  80%  of  tbe 
world's  population  will  be  under  36  and 
most  of  those  will  be  under  18. 

Let's  think  about  the  Implications  of  these 
figures: 

In  developed  countries  and  Increasingly 
In  developing  oountrlee.  the  prolMiglng  of 
educaUon  has  swellsd  tbe  number  of  young 
people  who.  while  stature  physically  and 
mentaUy.  are  still  dependent  eoononUcally  on 
their  (amlllee  and  societies.  Moreover,  tbe 
average  age  of  this  dependent  "youth  class" 
Is  also  rising. 

The  prosperity  of  developing  nations  cou- 
pled with  the  need  for  Increasing  numbers 
of  educated  youtb  In  developing  natlona 
have  to  a  large  rtsgrss  brought  about  this 
expansion  of  a  "youth  daas."  So  far  we  l.e. 
socletlee — have  been  able  to  afford  this  ever- 
Increasing  class  of  economically  dependent 
pre-adults  who  are  tree  to  engage  In  Ideal- 
istic and  often  irritating  pursuits. 

Tet.  at  the  same  time,  the  problems  of 
supplying  the  basic  food,  shelter  and  health 
ssiiluss  to  a  dependent  youth  class  will  be- 
ootne  Increasingly  acute  for  the  eocstwntcally 
productive  sector  at  the  population,  which  In 
relative  numbers,  will  be  shrinking. 

Tbsrsfore.  two  oonelulcsis:  It  seams  dear 
to  ms  that,  if  for  no  reason  othsr  than  over- 
wbelmtng  number*,  as  we  approaeb  tbe  year 
3000.  youtb  will  Increasingly  affect  world 
affairs;  aa  a  reoent  report  of  tbe  United  Na- 
tkm'B  ■oMMimic  and  Social  Council  pre- 
dicted. "World  opinion  Is  going  to  *f«<Titt  In- 
creasingly tbe  opinion  of  tbe  worlds  youth." 
And  seeond.  if  for  no  reason  otber  than  eoo- 
nomlca.  tbe  tensions  between  tbe  (quote) 
non-productive  youtb  class  (unquote)  and 
the  (quote)  productive  adult  class  (un- 
quote) will  widen — perhape  to  crtsss  propor- 


Mj  second  proposition:  Touth  is  oondi- 
tionad  by  rapid  taehnotofieal  ehanga — and. 
ocnveraaly.  that  adults  have  not  to  nearly 
tbe  same  rtegies  been  conditioned  by  rapid 
teehnologlcal  change. 


Take  my  own  case.  I  am  "only"  S8,  barely 
a  generation  removed  from  today's  youtb. 
Tet  In  my  childhood  there  was  no  TV.  no  Jet 
travel,  no  atomic  energy,  no  stereo,  no  com- 
puters to  amount  to  much. 

Man  may  have  always  dreamed  of  flying, 
but  It  took  thousands  of  yeara  to  break 
earth's  grip.  But  It  has  taken  only  60  years 
to  reach  the  moon  and  most  of  the  tech- 
nology that  got  us  there  took  place  during 
the  lifetime  of  those  under  30. 

Margaret  Mead  has  called  all  of  us  who 
were  bom  and  raised  before  World  War  II 
"Immigrants  In  Time."  True,  w*  "Immi- 
grants In  tlms"  brought  about  most  of  this 
change.  But  we  are  not  conditioned  to  It. 
For  us  the  past — I.e.  tradition  and  history — 
still  has  great  meaning.  We  try  Imiwrfectly 
to  struggle  with  unfamiliar  problems 
brought  about  by  our  own  explorations  Into 
tbe  tinknown.  We — as  "bearer  of  older  cul- 
turea" — attempt,  without  dramatic  success, 
to  solve  totally  new  problems  with  ap- 
proachas  and  techniques  derived  from  ex- 
perlenoes  already  largely  irrelevant  or  In- 
applicable. 

Toutb.  however,  as  Dr.  Mead  points  out, 
U  "completely  at  home  In  this  time."  Toung 
people  are  conditioned  to  rapid  change — 
It  is  aU  they  have  known.  It  Is  their  personal 
history.  Just  as  evolution  and  gradualism  Is 
mine.  Thus  youth  Is  emotionally  able  to 
grasp,  though  often  InartlctUately,  the  Im- 
plications to  its  generation  of  nuclear  war, 
uncontrolled  population  growth,  unbridled 
pollution  of  earth  and  atmo^bere,  and  other 
consequences  of  the  technology  their  par- 
ents created.  They  know,  almost  as  a  condi- 
tion of  their  birth,  as  Kenneth  KeniKan  of 
Tale  has  said,  that  "all  youtb  are  linked  by 
their  conunon  vulnerability  to  technological 
death." 

Which  leads  me  to  tbe  belief  that  one  can- 
not simply  dismiss  the  divide  between  youth 
and  adult  today,  with  tbe  reassuring  thought 
that  there  has  alwaya  been  a  generation  gH>' 
Of  course.  I  was  convinced  that  my  parents 
dldnt  understand  me  and  of  course  my  par- 
ents were  right  that  It  was  only  a  Huck 
Flnn-Penrod  phase  that  I  was  going  through 
before  I  would  become  a  tiaeful  dtlsen  In 
tbelr  Image.  This  is  cold  comfort  because  to- 
day's ganaratlon  gap  Is  of  a  different  type 
and  a  different  magnitude  and  hence  de- 
mands especially  bard  work  on  the  part  of 
both  adults  and  youth  to  bridge  It. 

Third:  Touth  is  eulturaUp  international- 
ised.  (This  proposition  is  not  Invalidated  by 
the  fact  that  American  youth.  In  terms  of 
ita  poUtloal  eonosms.  Is  turning  Inward.) 

Again  going  back  to  Margaret  Mead  and 
her  psrspsctlvs  new  book.  Culture  and  Com' 
mitment.  "Today,  suddenly,"  she  writes, 
"becauaa  all  people  of  tbe  world  are  part  of 
one  electrctUcally  based.  Interoonunonloa- 
tlons  network,  young  people  evarywbsre 
share  a  klxul  of  exi>erlenoe  that  none  o<  tbelr 
elders  ever  had  or  will  have  .  .  .  This  break 
between  generations  Is  wholly  new:  It  is 
planetary  and  universal." 

Touth,  as  rve  said.  Is  conditioned  by  rapid 
techn<4oglcal  change  and  part  of  that 
change  Is  teleootnmunlcatlve.  For  the  first 
time  In  history  ws  are  linked  visually.  In- 
stantaneously, internationally.  I  certainly 
wltnesoed  this  In  Asia  during  tbe  ApoUo  11 
launch.  Kventa  around  the  world  literally 
happen  In  our  living  rooms  and,  in  a  Mc- 
Lubaneeque  sort  of  way,  their  reaUty  Is  what 
appears  on  the  tube.  ( Parenthetloally,  we 
know  bow  most  radical  activists  have  been 
quick  to  recognise  this  and  to  appreciate 
the  uss  and  Impact  of  TV. ) 

Through  ths  mass  media  there  has  been 
created  an  International  youtb  culture  with 
common  symbols  and  models — hair  stylee. 
dnigs,  music,  dress.  Tbe  Bsatlss  are  now 
Just  as  Japanese  or  American  as  they  are 
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But  the  Intematlonallring  of  youth  is  not 
Just  a  product  of  TV.  Today  an  unprece- 
dented  number  of  young  people  are  travel- 
ing, studying  and  engaged  in  voluntary  serv 
Ice  outside  their  own  countries.  Some  SO.OOO 
young  people  are  presently  taking  part  in 
government-sponsored  voluntary  service 
programs,  10,000  of  them  as  members  of  our 
Peace  Corps.  BCany  more  have  been  exposed 
to  otber  cultures  through  service  In  the  mil- 
itary. And  In  the  1967-88  school  year  alone, 
there  were  over  131,000  forelg^n  students  In 
the  United  States  and  some  25.000  n.S.  stu- 
dents abroad.  One  need  not  multiply  these 
figures  by  very  many  years  to  see  why  this 
generation  has  become  so  aware  Internation- 
ally. 

Then,  too,  many  of  the  concerns  of  youth 
today  are  not  narrowly  national  In  scope. 
Pollution,  for  example.  Is  hardly  respectful 
of  state  borders  or  tbe  boundaries  of  na- 
tional sovereignty. 

Therefore,  It  may  be  that  young  people 
today,  tuned  In  to  the  world  around  them 
and  conditioned  to  rapid,  often  violent 
change,  are  developing  more  In  common 
with  each  other  than  with  tbelr  own  cul- 
tures. 

If  one  concedes  that  much  International 
tension  results  from  problems  of  croes-cul- 
tural  communications,  then  this  Increased 
contact  of  yoiuig  people  with  their  cotinter- 
parta  around  the  world,  and  tbelr  quickened 
Interest  In  other  cultures  and  customs, 
could  possibly  even  have  a  salutary  effect  on 
the  relations  between  nations. 

That  youth  is  serious,  impatient,  politi- 
cited,  and  protest  orientei  are  pr<q;>o8itlons 
hardly  In  dispute. 

In  the  most  recent  of  Its  annual  surveys 
of  the  UJS.  campus,  the  American  Council  of 
Education  condxided: 

"m  tbe  1968-60  academic  year,  campus  un- 
rest reached  a  new  peak  at  intensity  and  fre- 
quency. Major  incidents  of  unrest  occurred 
at  more  than  a  fifth  of  the  nation's  3300 
colleges  and  universities.  An  estimated  146 
campuses  experienced  at  least  one  protest 
Incident  Involving  violence,  and  an  addl- 
tlooal  estimated  379  Institutions  experienced 
a  nonviolent  but  disruptive  protest. 

"In  contrast,  the  first  half  of  the  1969-70 
academic  year  has  so  far  been  marked  by 
relative  campus  calm,  at  least  In  terms  at 
the  Incidence  of  major  disruption  or  vio- 
lence, even  though  many  of  the  Issues  which 
were  the  focus  of  unrest  in  1968-69  are  un- 
reeolved.  Are  we  to  conclude  Uien.  that  stu- 
dents have  reverted  to  the  complacency  of 
the  -SUent  FifUee'7  Tbe  data  presented  in 
this  report  suggest  not. 

"A  perusal  at  student  newspapers  Indicates 
tbat  tbe  vast  majority  of  American  ocrilege 
fismpnsaa  have  experlenoed  at  least  one  In- 
eMsnt  ot  protest  slnae  tbe  beginning  of  the 
1969-70  academic  year.  Perhape  tbe  mom 
moderate  nature  at  these  Incidents,  onm  pared 
with  tboae  of  tbe  previous  year,  «t'»"^  why 
our  campuses  seem  fairly  tranquil  at  present. 
Nevertheless,  the  potential  for  dissent  and 
tbe  degree  of  social  eoncem  have  clearly  t>een 
increasing  among  both  sexas  and  In  all  types 
of  Instltatlana. 

"The  Issues  themselves  may  change,  as 
soms  of  tbe  survey  results  Indicate.  But  tbe 
increase  In  studenta'  early  protest  experience. 
In  their  Inclination  to  protest,  and  in  their 
oonoem  over  sodal  lisaes  preclude  the  pos- 
slbUlty  that  our  nampiises  will.  In  tbe  near 
future,  be  charaotertsed  by  the  student  In- 
dlfferenoe  ot  the  1960's. 

"Social  criticism  and  dissent  have  long 
been  regarded  as  sssentlal  featorss  in  any 
viable  and  sffectivs  sdiioattanal  eommonity. 
Tbe  data  presented  bsre  indicates  that  stu- 
denta of  tbe  foture  wlU  m»tiit^»,  this  es- 
aenee.  both  on  tbe  eampos  and  in  tbe  greater 
sodsty." 

As  for  my  proposition  aboot  youth's  ideal- 
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tsm,  one  need  merely  turn  on  any  disk  Jockey 
for  o(Hiflrmatlon.  While  my  father's  genera- 
tion was  singing  about  "It's  only  a  canvas 
moon  banging  over  a  cardboard  tree,  but  It 
wouldn't  be  make  believe  If  you  believe  In 
me"  and  my  generation  was  admonishing 
our  girlfriends  not  "to  sit  under  the  apple 
tree  with  anyone  else  but  me,"  this  genera- 
tion has  consigned  the  moon-June-tree-stuff 
to  the  trash  can  where  it  belongs. 

Bather,  they  lament  with  Jim  Morrison  of 
tbe  Doors:  "What  have  they  done  to  tbe 
Earth?  What  have  they  done  to  our  fair 
Bister?"  Or  they  predict  with  the  Mothers  of 
invention:  "There  will  come  a  time  when 
everybody  who  is  lonely  will  be  free  .  .  ." 
Or  they  listen  to  some  pretty  fair  lyrics 
about  "When  the  moon  is  in  the  Seventh 
House  and  Jupiter  aligns  with  Mars,  Then 
peace  will  guide  tbe  planets  and  love  will 
steer  tbe  stars."  If  one  were  to  Judge  from 
youth's  music,  this  Is  Indeed  the  dawning 
of  the  Age  of  Aquarius. 

Yet  if  youth  is  idealistic,  I  also  find  that, 
perhape  paradoxically,  youth  is  extremely 
pragmatic.  This  too,  I  think.  Is  because 
young  people  are  children  of  technology. 
Youth  believes — almost  as  a  matter  of 
faith — ^that  man  can  accomplish  anything 
he  eatabllsbes  for  himself  as  an  Immediate 
priority. 

Thus  youtb  sees  the  continuation  of  social 
InequallUea,  poverty,  pollution,  even  Inter- 
national tensions  as  a  result  of  a  mlBorderlng 
of  priorities  rather  than  an  Inability  to  deal 
effectively  with  them. 

Studies,  such  as  the  one  done  by  Dan- 
iel Yankelovlob  for  Fortune  Magazine  and 
CSS.,  find  that  only  one  per  cent  of  youth 
can  be  classified  as  revolutionaries. 

Having  resd  so  often  that  youth  is  radical. 
I  am  constantly  surprised  by  how  basically 
conservative  I  find  youth  to  be.  While  they 
are  impatient  for  sodal  improvement,  few 
of  them  are  really  questioning  social  insti- 
tutions or  »«""g  for  significant  structural 
change.  In  fact  It  may  be  a  grand  Irony,  but 
I  find  President  Nixon's  messages  on  welfare 
and  secondary  education  to  be  far  more 
radical  In  the  true  sense  than  anything  that 
the  majMlty  of  youth  is  presently  demand- 
ing. Youtb.  by  and  large,  asks  for  more 
money  or  commitment  or  concern.  On  tbe 
otber  band,  tbe  President  questioned  (re- 
gardless of  ttie  level  of  money  or  commlt- 
ment  or  concern)  wbetlisr  certain  basic  In- 
stitutions as  preeently  constituted  were 
capable  of  producing  tbe  desired  results. 

Having  said  that  I  find  youth  pragmatic, 
even  conservative,  perhape  It  Is  not  unusual 
that  I  also  find  that  youth  shares  the  basic 
values  of  the  society  in  which  it  lives. 

yuteen  years  ago  in  a  book  entitled. 
Youthr  Outlook  OR  the  Fvture,  almost  3,000 
young  ps(q>ls  of  ten  countries  were  surveyed. 
(The  coxmtrles  were  Egypt,  France,  Germany, 
Israel.  Italy.  Japan,  MSxloo,  New  Zealand. 
Sootb  Afrtoa.  and  the  United  States.)  The 
authors  foond  tliat  youtbs*  values  oolndded 
with  the  values  ot  their  countries:  family 
life,  ethical  codes  ot  conduct,  peace,  and 
racial  equally  (with  the  exception  of  South 
African  students  In  tbe  latter  case  and  this 
too  confacmsd  with  tbslr  national  values.) 

Recently  an  artlde  caught  my  eye  about 
one  of  the  experimental  youth  communities 
in  tbe  united  States.  This  one,  Tolstoy  Farm. 
In  tbe  Stats  ot  Washington.  Is  liks  some  300 
similar  ooeunnnes  that  form  part  of  a  move- 
ment that  hopes  to  find  new  answers  to  the 
problems  at  orban  life.  According  to  the 
founder.  "Tlisy  tend  to  be  small  and  autono- 
mous. In  gansral,  tbsy  are  made  up  ot  Indi- 
viduals wlM>  want  to  live  a  certain  way.  out 
of  tbe  mainstream  of  sodety."  At  Tolstoy 
Vann,  tbe  land  bdcngs  to  everyone  and  de- 
elslans  are  made  In  tbe  community  meetings 
by  "eonssnans."  U  no  consensus  Is  reached, 
they  do  nothing. 
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Here  are  some  interesting  results  ot  ths 
exi>eriment  to  date: 

On  sex:  After  experimenting  fredy  with 
partner  swapping  and  group  marriages  in  the 
beginning,  they  found  that  Jealousies  and 
fights  were  disrupting  the  community. 

Tbe  result:  One  resident  states  that  "mo- 
nogamy seems  to  create  the  least  amount  of 
tensions  and  provides  more  stability  for  rais- 
ing children. 

On  communism:  In  tbe  beginning,  every- 
one lived  in  one  big  house,  sharing  every- 
thing. It  soon  became  fly-flUed  and  filthy.  As 
one  resident  put  it,  "Everyone  contributed 
according  to  bis  ability,  all  right,  but  those 
who  had  less  ability  seemed  to  have  more 
needs."  The  more  energetic  moved  out  and 
built  their  own  homes  leaving  the  lazy  to 
fare  for  themselves. 

On  drugs:  At  one  point  hundreds  of  hippies 
began  to  visit  the  farm  bringing  their  drugs 
and  appetites  with  them.  Few  of  them 
worked,  many  turned  on.  A  few  of  the  resi- 
dents also  started  using  marijuana.  A  sudden 
police  raid  brought  tbe  question  to  a  climax. 
Many  residents  were  arrested  because  of  the 
few  who  used  marijuana.  This  resulted  In 
nightly  discussions  on  the  goals  of  tbe  com- 
munity, centering  on  the  question  of  whether 
a  few  had  the  right  to  endanger  tbe  freedom 
and  well-being  of  the  whole  community.  Al- 
though a  consensus  was  never  reached.  In- 
formal pressure  on  the  offenders  resulted  in 
the  problem  going  away. 

On  children:  Ultimately  it  was  tbe  oomlng 
of  children  ttiat  had  the  greatest  Influence 
on  the  stability  of  the  community  and  Its 
long-range  goals.  With  rising  numbers  of 
children,  the  community  became  leas  tran- 
sient. A  school  and  library  became  neocosary 
and.  In  turn,  brought  to  the  community  a 
sense  of  planning  for  tbe  future. 

Now  this  was  a  very  "far  out"  group  of 
young  people.  But  were  their  basic  values  so 
different?  Perbi^M  what  was  different  was 
tbelr  aerlotisness  about  finding  tbelr  own 
truth  in  their  own  way. 

Now,  finally,  the  proposition  yotUh  is 
strange.  And  of  course  youth  Is  strange  to 
most  adults— strange  dothes,  strange  hair 
styles,  strange  life  styles,  strange  drugs, 
strange  art  and  music.  All  of  which  indicates 
to  many  adults  a  very  dim  future  for  the 
human  race— one  in  which  tbe  "IrrcsixHisi- 
ble"  youth  of  today  will  become  the  per- 
missive adults  of  tomorrow. 

Tills  reminds  me  of  a  reoent  address  by 
Dr.  Mattliew  Dumont  of  tbe  National  Insti- 
tute of  Mental  Health  In  wlilch  he  com- 
pares tbe  way  adulta  look  at  and  listen  to 
youth  as  the  way  a  psychiatrist  listens 
to  his  patients.  Every  gesture,  every  detail 
of  tbe  patient  Is  carefuUy  observed  and  what 
tbe  patient  lias  to  say  Is  earsfuUy  noted 
and  analysed  for  tsU-tals  signs  of  mental  ill- 
ness. Whether  what  tbe  patlmt  says  is  true 
or  false  U  not  relevant  to  the  doctor;  be  is 
only  Interested  In  rtlagnnaing  the  Illness. 
Adults,  too,  listen  to  youth  in  much  the 
■ame  way.  Whether  what  youth  Is  saying 
might  be  true  and  relevant  la  rarely  consid- 
ered. Dr.  Dumont  conduded:  "We  Ustened  to 
tbe  vdces  of  youtb  aa  tKe  volees  of  youth. 
Just  as  tbe  psychiatrist  llstensd  to  tbe  words 
of  the  patient  s«  the  words  of  s  patient.  In 
neither  case  Is  there  the  quality  of  listening 
we  proffer  someone  who  has  something  to 
gay  that  is  nteaningful  to  us,  that  has  Im- 
pact upon  us,  that  causes  us  to  bdiave  dif- 
ferently." 

Well,  of  course,  in  oondualon  what  I  have 
learned  from  my  four  months  on  the  Job 
is  that  adults  (Ijs.  tlie  Establishment)  can 
risk  listening  to  youtb  because,  m  fact,  youth 
U  not  tbm  threat  to  society  that  is  often 
pictured,  and  adults  (l.e.  tbe  Bstablisbment) 
must  listen  because  youth  has  sometlilng 
very  special  to  offer. 

If  we  can  laam  to  listen  to  youtb.  not  as 
youtb,  but  as  tnteDlgent.  concerned  members 
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of  our  •oetety,  than  w«  will  b«T«  don*  aoma- 
tbln<  vary  maanlngtul  and  Tary  important 
and  vary  rara.  This,  I  admit,  naoaaattataa  a 
real  dapartura:  aodetlaa  throughout  hlatory 
hava  not  baan  In  tha  practlca  of  llatanlnc 
to  thoae  who  have  not  reachad  majority.  But 
aa  Robart  Proat  wrota  in  hla  "The  Road  Not 
Takan:" 

"I  shall  ha  tailing  thU  with  a  algb 
Somewhara  agaa  and  agaa  banca: 
7*wo  roada  dlTargad  in  a  wood,  and  I — 
I  took  tha  ona  laaa  travalad  by. 
And  that  haa  mada  all  tha  dllfaranca." 

On  Baof o  TotrNo ;  Dowk  amb  Oot  n*  thb 
Amxbican  STarsM* 

(By  Staphan  Haaa) 

Raoantly  I  raad  a  first-hand  raport  of  a 
collage  campus  demonstration,  which  I  would 
like  to  share  with  you  : 

"Satan  fell  like  lightning  from  heaven. " 
this  observer  wrota.  "All  collage  ezerclsea 
were  suspended  for  several  days,  and  half 
the  country  was  given  a  new  topic  of  dis- 
cussion. The  tutors  ware  imprisoned  in  their 
rooms,  the  doors  of  Nassau  Hall  were  nailed 
up:  a  bonfire  was  made  of  tha  college  out- 
buildings; tha  ball  waa  rung  continuously: 
windows  were  smaahart  In  tha  upper  floors, 
and  bUleU  of  firewood  fell  In  all  directions 
on  the  beads  of  oOcara  who  tried  to  break 
their  way  in.  Naaaau  HaU  waa  In  a  sUta  of 
alaga." 

As  you  probably  guessed,  this  was  not  a 
Jantas  Reston  column  on  tha  Inddanta  at 
MIT  last  month,  but  rather  a  report  jf  what 
went  on  at  Princeton  in  1817.  If  you  raad 
a  recent  issue  of  Americ»m  Heritage  you 
know  that  Princeton  bad  sU  serloua  student 
rebelUons  between  1800  and  1830.  Nor  wara 
they  particularly  unique.  At  Harvard  dur- 
ing that  period  the  unlveratty'a  praatdant  re- 
signed, shortly  after  the  students  bad  un- 
succaaafully  tried  to  set  flra  to  hla  booaa. 
claiming  ba  waa  waary  of  "flgbtlng  wild 
baaau  .  .  ."  And  at  Brown,  tha  HaU-Plre 
Rummaging  Club,  an  early  19tb-Cantury 
version  of  the  SOS.  devoted  Itaalf  to  tha 
daatructlon  of  college  proparty. 

I  think  you  will  agree  that  young  pao- 
pla— aooM  yoong  people,  at  any  rata— in 
avary  age  and  period  of  hlatory  hava  puahad 
at  the  boundaxlea  and  llmltatlona  of  tba 
aodety  Into  which  they  ware  bom. 

But  wbat'a  dlffarant  about  tha  poah  of 
todays  youth  la  that  there  are  greater  num- 
bara  of  tbam  pushing.  Iliay  puab  harder. 
Thay  puah  louder  and — I  think — tbay  puab 
with  mora  courage  and  wttft  vary  ritar  »«»»»» 
In  mind. 

Todays  youth,  many  of  tbam.  faal  allaa- 
ated  and  apart  from  thalr  aoislaty.  Thmj 
faal  tbay  have  no  Input  Into  tba  poMt^ftal 
procaaaaa  which  produce  oondlUooa  irnan 
eaptabU  to  them.  Thay  are  trying  to  foroa 
antry  Into  aodaty— doubtlaaB  to  try  and 
ebaaga  things  onea  tbay  ara  in. 

In  tba  prnrsaa  c€  puahlag,  naturally,  thay 
kta  great  problama.  Tbay  maka  piob- 
for  thalr  paranu  and  thalr  eommunl- 
tlaa.  for  thalr  taactban  and  thalr  aebool  ad- 
mlnlatratata.  Tbay  ara  pmtilam  maiwa  for 
SUta  laglalataraa  and  for  Oongnaa.  Thayra 
•van  problama  for  local  ptlntara.  aoma  of 
wbom  rafuaa  to  print  aebool  pubUcaUons 
baeauaa  of  what  thay  regaid  aa  obaoana  and 
Ob Jactkmabla  material. 

Tbay  annoy  ua.  Wa  wlata  tbayM  just  shut 
up  and  laava  ua  to  anjoy  or  bemoan  our 
world  tn  paMa  and  ipilat.  ■«-»^«*-wr.  tbay 
horrify  oa.  THay  taO  ua  about  tba  Ills  and 
tdloclaa  of  oar  aoclaty — Ills  and  Mtiniiaa  wltb 
which  wa  are  quite  familiar,  but  hava  tgnorad 
or  glvan  up  on. 


*Praaantad  to  PaniiayHuiU  SoelMy  oC 
Nawap^MT  ■dttoaa.  Pana-Harrla  ICotor  Inn. 
Harrlabort,  P»^  »W»uary  %.  \tm,  8:00  pA. 
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■ntaaa  kids  dldn*t  spring  fuU-bloom,  Ilka 
Athena,  from  the  brow  of  Jupiter.  Many 
forces  developed  today's  protesting,  change- 
bent  youth.  Many  official  and  unofficial  poll- 
clea  nurtured  the  growth  of  their  queatlon- 
Ing  actlvlam.  A  huge  increase  In  the  youth 
population  has  helped:  our  policy  of  pro- 
longing the  period  of  formal  education  for 
the  young  has  helped;  our  child  labor  laws 
have  helped  and,  obviously,  our  Vietnam 
policy  has  helped,  too. 

The  economic  affluence  of  our  society  has 
also  contributed.  A  large  portion  of  today's 
young  activists  were  born  with  a  stalnleea 
steel  spoon  in  their  mouths.  They  haven't 
had  to  work  for  financial  support  or  security. 
It's  been  handed  to  them  on  a  silver-foil 
platter,  freeing  them  to  turn  their  thoiights 
and  energies  to  their  social  and  political 
frustrations. 

Tliere  arc  now  about  40  million  yoting 
people  In  this  country  between  the  agaa  of 
14  and  35.  Those  are  our  youth.  Below  that 
age,  they're  our  children.  Above  that,  they 
are  our  adult  population 

This  youth  group  makes  up  30  per  cent  of 
our  national  population.  It  haa  dona  ao, 
quite  consistently,  ever  since  the  begin- 
ning of  this  century,  except  for  the  periods 
that  reflected  the  lower  birth  rataa  of  the 
depression  and  the  two  world  wara.  What  has 
increased  dramatically  Is  the  ntunber  of 
young  people  staying  on  in  school  and  tha 
proportion  staying  In  school  longer. 

In  1980,  S8  per  cent  of  this  age  group 
was  in  school — in  junior  high  schools,  high 
schools  and  coUegea.  Last  year,  that  figure 
was  54  per  cent.  It's  going  to  get  bigger  all 
the  time.  Today.  94  per  cent  of  our  high 
school  age  population  is  actually  In  high 
aebool,  and  three- fourtbs  graduate. 

Over  half  of  thoae  who  graduate  from  high 
aebool  go  on  for  at  least  a  year  of  soma  kind 
of  poat  high  school  work,  either  in  a  oollega 
or  in  a  vocational  or  technical  program.  The 
number  of  yoting  people  enrolled  in  colleges 
and  universities  has  nearly  tripled  In  the 
last  30  years.  It's  now  over  seven  million. 
The  proportion  of  tha  youth  group  gradu- 
ating from  college  Is  not  very  large — roughly 
II  per  cent.  While  we  expect  this  will  rise, 
we  dont  expect  it  to  ba  higher  than  14  par 
cant  by  1986. 

Right  now.  about  43  per  cent  of  our  15-34 
yaar-olda  are  in  school.  The  other  57  par  cent 
la  divided  like  this:  one-third  working,  just 
under  three  per  cent  unemployed,  7.5  par 
cant  in  the  armed  foroaa.  and  14  par  cant 
taouaawlvaa. 

Plfty  years  ago,  there  wara  3.3  million  high 
aebool  atudanu  In  tbla  country.  Today,  there 
are  doaa  to  15  mllllan.  Fifty  years  ago,  tbara 
wara  800,000  atudanta  enroUad  In  aU  kinds 
o<  ooUagaa.  Today  just  about  that  aama  num- 
ber graduato  from  four-yaar  eoUagaa  avary 
year. 

And.  of  course,  a  fantastic  Industry  has 
grown  up  around  thaaa  growing  numbers  of 
students,  complete  with  sub-industries  and 
sub-culturea.  Last  August,  tba  UB.  Office  of 
■ducatlon  reported  that  81.4  mllUon  people — 
about  SO  par  cant  of  our  popuUtlon — would 
ba  directly  Involved  altbar  aa  atudanta  or 
teachers  in  all  lavala  of  our  educational  sya- 
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Our  nation  baa  wnphaataad  adueatkm  slnoa 
Ita  hagtnnlngB  Harvard  waa  opanad  In  I6S8. 
William  and  Mary  tn  1888,  tba  Univaratty  of 
Pennsylvania  In  1740.  A  1847  Maaaaobuaatta 
law  raqulrad  aU  towns  ow  a  certain  siaa  to 
maintain  both  an  alaoMntary  and  a  Latin 
aebool.  Wavea  ot  tanmlgranta  "^^'^g  to  our 
oonntry  ralnforead  this  smpliasls  srt^««atlfm. 
for  tbam.  waa  tba  kay  to  upward  moblUty. 
Our  oontlnaad  wealth  baa  enabled  go>v«m- 
mant  at  aU  laiala  f^ilaial.  staU  and  loeal — 
to  support  agpandlng  ayatama  at  aducaUon. 
and  baa  enabled  paranta  to  support  thalr 
etaUdran  during  a  vary  long  parted  o€  aebool 
■ttandanea. 


So  our  kids  dont  quit  school  anymore  to 
go  onto  the  farms  or  into  the  factories.  They 
go  on  beyond  the  eighth  grade,  beyond  the 
tenth,  beyond  the  twelfth.  Our  society  has 
prolonged  their  period  of  dependency,  their 
period  of  youth.  We  t\^ve  succeeded,  in  some 
sense,  in  finding  what  Ponce  de  Leon  searched 
for.  If  he  had  only  come  to  Florida  460 
years  later,  be  could  have  enrolled  Imme- 
diately at  the  University  of  Miami — that  is. 
If  he  scored  high  enough  on  his  College  Board 
TeeU. 

In  prolonging  youth  for  the  young,  how- 
ever, we  also  prolong  their  unproductlvlty 
In  the  marketplace.  They  arent  bringing 
home  the  bacon;  they're  eating  It.  This  has 
the  advantage,  some  say,  of  supporting  the 
country's  economic  structure,  but  It  has  the 
disadvantage  of  frustrating  a  young  person 
who  U  physically  mature  and  feels  Intellec 
tually  and  socially  ready  to  leave  the  con- 
fines of  the  campus  for  "the  real  world." 

Our  rationale  for  keeping  young  people  in 
school  longer  Is  that  they  must  acquire  the 
skills  they  will  need  to  meet  the  demands  of 
our  sophUtlcated.  technological  society.  The 
8DS  analysis  Is  that  our  schools  are  dealgned 
as  long-term  prisons. 

However  you  look  at  It,  though,  prol<mg- 
Ing  the  official  period  of  youth  on  a  mass 
scale  has  drawbacks  which  Ponce  de  Leon 
never  envisaged.  Neither  did  we — until  the 
student  revolt  at  Berkeley  in  the  mld-1900's. 
Since  then,  overt  attacks  on  pollclee  which 
earlier  generations  of  students  accepted  un- 
questloningly,  student  activism,  student  dis- 
ruption, student  vtolenca  have  become  com- 
monplace. 

The  theme  of  the  annual  meeting  of  an  as- 
sociation of  college  and  university  presidents 
not  too  long  ago,  was:  "Who's  In  Charge 
Here?"  And  we  have  Indications  that  the 
working  young,  the  non-college  young,  are 
also  expreaalng— in  a  different  way— their 
dissatisfaction  with  the  existing  climate. 

Between  November  and  March  laat  year, 
there  were  341  protests  In  high  schools  in  39 
Stataa  acroaa  the  country.  According  to  a 
Columbia  Unlvaralty  study,  an  equal  num- 
ber occurred  In  junior  high  achools.  Theae 
disruptions  were  foxind  in  schools  of  all  sizes 
and  tyiMe.  with  all  kinds  of  student  bodies. 
In  communities  of  all  types  and  siaea — black, 
white,  mixed.  The  issues  were  tba  aama  aa 
thoaa  sparking  coUege  proteaU;  educaUonal 
polldea,  InstltuUonal  dladpUna,  dress  code, 
poUUcal,  racial.  It's  alao  IntereaUng  to  noto 
that  600  high  acboola  ara  publishing  under- 
ground newspapera. 

High  achool  proteats  began  aa  a  national 
phenomenon,  erupting  acroaa  tba  country. 
CoUega  protasU.  on  the  other  hand,  began 
aa  regional  protaata— first  on  both  seaboards 
and   now  q^raadlng   to  otbar   gaogr^iblcal 


Oollega  protests  have  been  more  often  In 
larger  aohools,  more  often  at  private  Instl- 
tutlona,  mora  often  led  by  bright,  uppar- 
mlddle  daaa  atudanta.  The  number  of  col- 
lege atudenta  participating  tn  all  klnda  of 
damoostratlons  haa  quadrupled  In  three 
yaara.  jumping  troax  aeren  par  cant  tn  1987 
to  38  par  cant  In  1980. 

Aa  for  tba  working  young,  the  Wallace  vote 
In  tba  1988  election  glvea  an  indication  of 
unraat  tbara,  too.  Tha  Survey  Reaaarch  Cen- 
ter at  the  UniTsralty  of  Michigan  Ibida,  aa  wa 
would  azpaot,  that  Wallace  ran  atrongeet 
among  tha  leaa  educated  voters.  But  It  alao 
flnda,  aa  wa  might  not  azpeet,  that  outside 
the  South,  38  par  cent  of  bla  vote  came  ttoax 
people  tmder  38— Including  tboaa  between 
36  and  30.  Among  bis  Bapubllcan  aupportars, 
Wallace  received  three  ttmea  aa  many  votea 
from  thoae  undar  35  aa  from  thoae  ovar.  Most 
aurprlilng.  M  par  oent  ot  Wallaoe'k  youth 
TC<e  eame  from  votera  who  had  orli^naUy 
aupported  Kugene  MoOurthj  Mr  the 
eratto  aomlnaUon. 
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Probably  the  dlaaatlsfactlona  of  the  young 
votors  who  supported  Wallace  were  different 
from  thoae  of  the  coUege  activists.  I  think. 
however,  that  Wallace's  youth  vote  waa  an 
anti-system  vote  from  young  people  who  aaw, 
more  than  the  differences  between  Wallaoe 
and  McCarthy,  that  both  were  outalde  the 
eetabllshment. 

What  I'm  saying  is  really  very  simple.  We 
have  a  huge  ntunber  of  young  people  in  this 
country.  We  have  prolonged  their  period  of 
formal  education  as  we  never  did  before,  as 
no  other  culture  prolongs  It  or  ever  did  pro- 
long It.  We  keep  our  young  people  In  a  state 
of  financial,  emotional  and  social  dependency 
until  they  are  long  past  physical  maturity 
and  well  Into  some  kind  of  Intellectual 
maturity.  They  are  caught  in  the  crunch  be- 
tween dependency  and  a  natural  drive  for 
Independence.  Something's  got  to  give  here. 
And  what  Is  giving  Is  the  respect  the  kids 
used  to  have  for  authority,  for  traditional 
valuaa  and  attltudea.  They  feel  frustrated  by 
their  society,  and  so  they  turn  on  It. 

The  United  States  has  lived  by  the  Prot- 
eatant  etblc  for  a  long  time.  It  may  well  be 
that  we  are  entering  a  period  of  the  proteet 
ethic.  But  both  words  come  from  the  same 
Latin  roota.  Tliey  mean  "to  bear  public  wlt- 


We  have  seen  a  recent  leveling  off  in  pub- 
He  demonstrations  of  youth's  disaffection. 
But  the  disaffection  Is  still  there— will  atlU 
be  there  tot  some  time — and  we,  as  a  nation, 
must  deal  with  It  constructively. 

It's  clear  to  thoae  of  us  who  have  begun 
the  planning  and  work  for  the  Whlto  Hotiae 
Conference  on  Children  and  Touth  that 
there  must  be  a  national  youth  policy,  a 
policy  designed  to  meet  the  legitimate  de- 
mands of  the  young  and  uae  their  legitimate 
talents  for  the  national  benefit.  This  policy 
should  acknowledge  the  existence  of  youth 
as  a  part  of  the  population,  just  as  our  cur- 
rent national  policy  recognizes  children, 
women,  labor.  Industry  and  other  identifiable 
population  componenta  or  minority  groupe. 

Today,  31  Is  still  the  magic  age  for  formal 
and  legal  entry  Into  our  society — although 
most  Stetes  permit  young  people  to  drive 
cars  earlier  and  a  few  of  our  Stetes  allow 
them  to  marry  earlier  without  parental  oon- 
aent.  Until  a  peraon  Is  31,  in  most  Statea  he 
cant  vote.  He  has  no  standing  in  any  court 
other  than  a  Juvenile  court.  He  may  not  sign 
eontracte  or  wills.  He  may  not  acquire  or  dls- 
poee  of  property.  He  may  not  be  elected 
to  office  and  he  may  not  serve  on  policy- 
making boards  or  groupe,  either  private  or 
public. 

Some  of  our  coUegea  and  unlversltlea — 
which  first  felt  the  sharp  rteb  of  protest — 
have  softened  their  policies  and  brought 
•tudenU  Into  their  Boards  of  Trustees  and 
other  official  governing  groupe.  The  govern- 
ment must  similarly  soften  legal  age  and 
other  requlrementa  for  young  people  and 
bring  them  earlier  Into  the  decision-making 
proccaa. 

Toung  people  ahould  be  permitted  to  vote 
before  they  are  31.  They  should  be  able  to 
own  property  and  dlspoee  of  it.  They  should 
be  able  to  sign  eontracte.  In  general,  they 
ahould  be  permitted  more  official  and  legal 
reaponalblllty  in  a  manner  which  will  give 
them  greater  participation  In  the  pubho 
proeeaaaa  of  our  aodety. 

Tou  may  recall  that  last  aprlng,  Congreaa- 
man  Bill  Brook  and  31  other  Republican  Con- 
gressmen toured  a  number  at  campuaea  where 
there  had  been  strong  student  disruption. 
One  of  the  recommendations  In  their  re- 
port was  that  the  voting  age  ahould  be 
lowered  to  18.  Theae  Congreaamen  talked  to 
hundreds  of  college  students  and  found  them 
better  educated  and  more  vltaUy  ooneemed 
with  contemporary  problema  than  at  any 
earlier  time  In  our  hlatoy. 

Oovamments  a*  all  lerele  should  have  more 
young  people  In  policy  level  poeltloDa.  Z  am 
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proud,  for  example,  that  President  Nlzon  now 
haa  the  youngest  personal  staff  In  White 
House  history  and  that  the  average  age  of 
bis  top  political  appointee  has  dropped  three 
years  from  the  Kennedy  Administration. 

As  the  government  creates  and  re-creates 
Its  many  advisory  councils,  a  reasonable  pro- 
portion of  young  people  should  serve  on 
them,  or  as  the  President  did  in  the  case 
Of  the  Selective  Service  Board,  there  shoiUd 
be  esteblished  separate  youth  councils. 

Equally,  local  governmente  and  Institu- 
tions— even  Federal  contractors — should  be 
obliged  to  include  young  people  on  their 
councils  and  boards,  and  even  among  their 
employees. 

We  might  even  consider  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  lower  the  age  requiremente 
for  certain  public  offices.  In  the  case  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  for  example,  from  30 
to  35. 

The  Brock  report  recommended  strongly 
that  we  expand  and  sustain  communications 
between  the  college  community  and  the  gov- 
ernment. "Some  of  the  questions  raised  by 
studente  were  truly  the  kind  which  deserve 
and  demand  answers,"  the  report  said.  "Some 
of  the  misconceptions  of  government  need 
correction."  If  we  really  open  the  doors  of 
our  system  to  the  young,  we  are  setting  up  an 
unbeatable,  continuing  communications  sys- 
tem. 

But  while  we  set  up  these  channels  of  par- 
ticipation for  the  yoting,  we  have  to  remem- 
ber that  youth  Is  also  a  time  of  preparation. 
Perhaps  there  are  techniques  we  can  use  to 
make  this  time  more  satisfying  to  those  who 
are  being  prepared. 

Government  policy  should  recognize  young 
people's  right  to  experiment.  Using  the  gov- 
ernment's credit  line,  the  young  person 
should  be  able  to  test  a  variety  of  pre-pro- 
fesslonal  training — If  he  wanto  to.  If  he 
switches  and  samples,  each  decision  should 
be  regarded  as  temportuy — and  acceptable. 
Such  a  program,  in  my  opinion,  should  be 
done  through  loans — not  grante.  In  this  way, 
each  young  person  would  chart  his  own 
course  and  could  pay  for  it  through  an  adult, 
business  relationahlp  vrlth  the  government. 
After  all,  the  obligation  to  pay  one's  debte  Is 
also  a  learning  and  maturing  experience. 
Also,  speaking  as  one  who  has  to  make  a 
large  mobthly  mortgage  payment,  a  very  so- 
bering experience! 

To  further  this  legitimate  period  of  ex- 
perlmentetlon,  the  government  should  also 
enlarge  the  range  of  Internships  and  tempo- 
rary pursuits  available  to  young  people.  Steto 
and  private  InaUtutlona,  and  all  levels  of 
government,  ahould  be  equally  encouraged  to 
offer  ataort-term  tntemahlpe  or  apprentlce- 
ahlpa  In  every  poealble  field. 

Moreover,  we  ahould  try  to  make  social  and 
public  service  attractive  and  Important  by 
setting  up  more  programs  similar  to  VISTA, 
the  Peace  Corpe  and  the  Teacher  Corps. 
Toung  people,  far  more  often  than  adulta. 
want  to  help.  Programs  like  these  answer 
that  need.  If  they  are  admiinlstered  partly 
by  the  young,  they  vrlll  attract  the  young.  If 
they  are  eetabllahed  with  a  responsible  pay 
scale  and  other  rewarda.  they  will  become 
realistic  career  altematlvee. 

Pederal  policy  ahould  also  work  toward  up- 
grading the  stetus  of  professions  and  jobs 
that  dont  require  a  college  degree.  The  feel- 
ing that  every  young  man  or  woman  must 
strive  for  a  bachelor's  degree  in  order  to  have 
a  worthwhile  job  lesulte  from  a  national 
rigidity  and  a  national  failure  to  reoogniae 
and  reward  othw  klnda  of  achievement.  Per- 
hapa  we  need  to  rethink  our  praCeealonal 
stetus  symbols. 

If  we  do  aome  at  the  things  I  have  juat 
suggeeted.  «•  Juat  may  answer  part  of  youth's 
need  to  belong  and  our  govemmenfa  need 
to  have  them  belong. 

Hannah  Arendt  has  written,  "(Thomas) 
Jeffenon,  though  the  secret  vote  waa  still  un- 
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known  at  the  time,  had  at  least  a  foreboding 
of  how  dangerous  It  might  be  to  allow  the 
people  a  share  in  public  power  without  pro- 
viding them  at  the  same  time  with  more  pub- 
lic space  than  the  baUot  box  and  with  more 
opportunity  to  make  their  voice  heard  in 
public  than  on  election  day.  What  he  per- 
ceived to  be  the  mortal  danger  to  the  repub- 
lic was  that  the  Constitution  had  given  all 
power  to  the  citizens,  without  giving  them 
the  opportunity  of  being  dttzens  and  of 
acting  as  citizens." 

How  much  truer  is  this  of  young  peo- 
ple, who  may  not  even  have  the  public  space 
of  the  ballot  box.  No  government  can  afford 
to  remain  alienated  from  Ita  young  for  very 
long.  Yet  I  cannot  believe  that  it  Is  that 
difficult  for  a  nation  capable  of  getting  to 
the  moon,  or  successfully  stejrlng  in  busi- 
ness as  a  republic  for  nearly  200  years,  to  find 
vrays  to  Involve  ite  youth  more  creatively  in 
the  system. 

We  can  and  must  show  our  young  people 
that  the  system  they  attack  will  listen  to 
them  and  can  be  flexible  in  ite  response. 

And  we  can  and  must  enrich  that  system 
with  a  steady  flow  of  youth's  energy  and 
vigor. 


PROGRESS     REPORT     ON     NXZON'S 
BATTLE  AGAINST  INFLATION 


HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

or   NXW   JKBSKT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Wedneadnv,  April  29.  1970 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sub- 
mit another  progress  report  on  the 
Nixon  administration's  battle  against  in- 
flation. 

It  iB  an  article  from  the  Washington 
Post  of  Sunday,  April  26,  1970,  written  by 
Mr.  Hobart  Rowen.  The  article,  which 
fc^ows,  carried  the  headline:  "Nixon 
Policy  Slows  Down  Economy,  But  Not 
Inflation": 

Nixon  Pouct  Slows  Down  Economy,  But 

Not  Intlation 

(By  Hobart  Rowen) 

Presidential  Press  Secretary  Ronald  Zleg- 
ler  told  reporters  the  other  day  that  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  was  "some- 
what encouraged"  by  a  slight  decline  In  the 
pace  of  inflation'  in  March. 

Baloney.  ^^ 

The  fact  Is  that  throughout  the  Adminis- 
tration, the  whopping  advance  in  the  con- 
sumer price  index  was  greeted  with  shock 
and  dismay.  The  index  roee  0.5  per  cent  (or 
6  per  cent  at  an  annual  rate),  the  same 
jump  as  in  February. 

The  "slight  decline"  to  which  Zlegler  al- 
luded represente  a  so-called  seasonal  ad- 
justment, which  Is  probably  meaningless. 
Even  on  that  basis,  the  rise  for  the  month 
was  0.4  per  cent  (4.8  per  cent  annually),  or 
still  far  beyond  the  level  of  increase  that 
anyone  in  the  administration  had  expected 
at  this  stage  of  the  "ame. 

The  consumer  price  Index  stands  more 
than  6  per  cent  higher  than  it  did  when 
Mr.  Nixon  took  office — and  the  peak  basnt 
yet  been  reached. 

The  plain  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  after 
making  aU  poesible  allowance  for  time  "lacs," 
prices  should  have  3rlelded  more  than  they 
have  to  the  Administration's  oocnbined  flacal 
and  monetary  curbs.  And  ao  should  have 
Interest  rates,  which  actually  are  starting 
up  again  after  receding  from  peaks. 

Although  eoonomlc  growth  haa  hem  slowed 
to  a  crawl— the  real  Oroaa  Nattonal  Product 
rate  In  the  flnt  quarter  of  thla  year  drcq>ped 
back  to  the  level  of  the  aeoond  quarter, 
ISOB-^nloee  stUl  etaim  upward.  The  beet 
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that  can  be  said  ts  that  the  pac«  In  the  laat 
ttm  months  has  been  fractionally  leas  hectic. 
Meanwhile,  the  slow-down  in  ONP  growth 
has  resulted  In  a  sharp  Increase  In  unem- 
ployment. The  seasonally  adjusted  rate  In 
March,  1969.  was  S.4  percent:  In  March.  1970. 
It  was  up  a  full  point  to  4.4  percent,  repre- 
senting a  jump  In  the  jobleas  total  of  900.000 
persons — from  3.7  mllUon  to  3.6  million. 

The  ImpUcaUon  of  all  of  this  is  painful 
for  Mr.  Zelgler  and  other  AdmlnlstraUon  offi- 
cials to  acknowledge:  economic  policy  has 
slowed  down  the  economy,  but  hasn't  slowed 
down  Inflation.  We  are  experiencing,  simul- 
taneously, higher  unemployment  and  high 
prices — recession  with  Inflation — and  that 
sort  of  double  economic  Jeopardy  hasnt  been 
suffered  since  1967-68  during  the  Elsenhower 
years. 

To  Wall  Street,  it  Is  all  Tery  clear;  sharply 
lower  first  quarter  profits,  combined  with 
continued  inflation  and  revelation  of  war 
involTements  In  Laos  aiid  Cambodia  have  ac- 
celerated the  tallspln  In  the  stock  market. 
Moreorer.  the  President's  dilution  of  his  orlcl- 
naUy  stated  strong  fiscal  policy  has  led  to 
fears  that  the  Federal  Reserve  wUl  not  be 
able  to  ease  tight  money  to  any  significant 
degree. 

When  the  President  released  bla  fiscal  1971 
Budget  proposals  Ftebruai-y  3.  It  was  evident 
that  the  91.3  billion  surplus  was  too  skinny 
to  be  a  certainty:  there  were  too  many  de- 
batable assumptions  underlying  the  sur- 
plus— and  that  fact  was  pointed  out  here 
and  elsewhere. 

At  least,  tboush,  Mr.  Nixon's  Intention  was 
firm :  he  wanted  a  credible  surplus.  But  since 
then,  in  part  due  to  questionable  decisions, 
and  In  part  due  to  drcumstanoaa  beyond  his 
control,  tba  budget  plan  has  disintegrated. 
The  proposed  postal  and  general  federal  pay 
raise:  the  unfreezing  of  state  and  local  con- 
struction: and  the  dlnunlng  chance  of  slg- 
nlllcanUy  lower  interest  rates  will  more  than 
wipe  out  the  surplus — unlnss  the  PresMant 
does  the  unexpected  and  takes  a  Mf  new 
whack  out  of  Pentagon  spending.  Moreover, 
some  Washington  experts  think  that  the 
cooled-off  economy  makes  1871  revenue  esti- 
mates suspect  (the  stock  market  drop  does 
not  help  at  all). 

Since  WaU  Streeter*  now  beUeve  that  there 
will  be  a  defldt  in  the  federal  budget  next 
year.  Instead  of  the  planned  surplus,  they 
wouldn't  be  surprised  by  a  turn-around  In 
Fed  poUcy,  aborting  the  easier  money  tren<:. 
There  were  nunors  last  week  that  the 
banks,  which  Just  lowered  the  prime  rata, 
may  decide  that  lending  rates  muat  be 
boostMl  acaln  to  keep  pace  with  market 
developments.  llUa  was  part  of  the 
for  the  slide  In  stocks. 

Critics  of  Administration  policy  have  _ 
•aylng  for  many  months  that  reliance  on 
fiscal  and  monetary  policy — and  rw^thing 
else — wouldn't  do  the  Job:  U  the  screws  wen 
turned  tight  ^nm^gt,  to  crack  down  on  infla- 
tion and  high  Interest  rates,  a  serious  leoea- 
sloD  and  aacglnc  bualoess  proflU  would  re- 
sult. But  U  the  policy  were  tempered  to  pi^ 
vent  a  disaster  on  the  Jobe  and  pioflts  rtle 
<3(  the  aquauon.  nai  much  prinrses  would 
be  seen  in  the  cost  of  goods  and  money. 

The  answer,  as  many  obeeneis  have  seen 
it.  la  to  aupplement  a  cautious  flacal-mooa- 
tary  poUcy  with  oUiar  meaaurea  to  dampen 
exoessive  wage  hikes,  price  rlsM  and  interest 
ratea.  This  would  require  reilanoe  on  salec- 
Uve  eontrola.  and  Congresa  has  glvea  tha 
President  authority  to  ^pflj  t*«^fn 

But  Mr.  NUon  shrinks  trans  this  ■ttatacr 
although  It  has  besn  preMsd  on  him  bynH 
Vected  BepuMlcan  poUttdana  aa  vail  •• 
Democrata. 
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Valuable  time  has  already  been  lost.  In 
view  of  the  widespread  concern  being  heard 
In  many  Oovemment  departments,  one  won- 
ders whether  It  Is  getting  through  Mr.  Nixon's 
Ughter  inner  White  House  circle  to  the  Presi- 
dent himself. 

Basic  policy  of  exclusive  reliance  on  broad 
monetary  and  fiscal  policy  should  be  recon- 
sidered: for  If  we  have  many  more  consumer 
price  booets  of  the  Icind  Mr.  Zlegler  says  Is 
"somewhat  encouraging."  we'll  all  be  in  the 
soup.  That  includes  Republican  congressmen 
running  for  re-election. 
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ADDRESS  BY  THE  VICE  PRESIDENT. 
SPIRO  T.  AONEW 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or  nxxNoa 

IN  THE  ROUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Wedneadmv.  April  29.  1979 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
this  month.  Vice  President  Acnew  made 
national  headlines  again  in  his  speech 
at  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  during  which  he 
raised  some  serious  questions  about  the 
policies  of  certain  colleses  and  unlrer- 
sitles  around  the  country. 

Last  night  in  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla..  he 
took  up  this  theme  again,  with  specific 
comment  on  the  deplorable  situation  at 
Yale  University. 

Once  again  the  Vice  President  has  cut 
through  to  the  heart  of  an  Issue  and  a 
problem  which  so  many  members  of  the 
liberal  community  have  attempted  to 
cloud  over  with  impassioned  pleas  about 
equal  rights,  equal  opportunity,  and  all 
the  other  standard  liberal  cliches,  which 
never  aeem  to  include  a  mentloo  of  re- 
sponalbUltj. 

I  Inchide  the  text  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent's remarks  In  the  Rkcoto  at  this 
point: 


AnnSTM  BT  THB   Vks 

Srato  T.  Aomw 
Tonight,  at  the  rlak  of  being  farther 
charged  with  illitsliiiiissi.  inaendttvlty  and 
ntedlodlty,  I  want  to  oonttnoa  my  dlseua- 
ston  of  the  deterioration  of  ABMrtean  val- 
ues la  many  of  our  Instltntlona  of  higher  ed- 


Jm  puhUe, 
the  evMaaea  ot 
wuuagtotry 
oaelala.af 

wnnld  have  aa  ahoi4w  tt  contiuia 
prices  and  Uitecaat  ratea  as  weU  as 


Let  OS  not  be  naive  enough  to  believe  that 
there  are  no  seeds  of  revolution  In  the  re- 
bellion that  radical  young  people  Cleenlbe 
aa  "the  movement."  Let  as  be  «^»w«««|  »l>^^^^^^ 
to  face  the  fact  that  the  spawning  ground 
and  sanctuary  of  "the  movement"  la  the 
Amsrlean  university.  Few  institutions  are 
more  vital  to  a  free  society:  none  is  ao 
susceptible  to  capture  and  deetruetlan  by 
the  radical  or  criminal  left. 

Before  some  of  my  detraetora  are  tempted 
to  skip  blithely  to  the  cwneliMlon  that  I  am 
UbeUng  all  ooUega  atudanta  as  members  of 
the  criminal  left.  Important  dtettaetlons 
miut  be  drawn. 

I  am  not  talking  about  ttta  orsrwhelmUig 
majority  of  college  atudanta  wtw  are  on  the 
caaapuB  to  learn,  nor  am  I  talking  about  the 
majority  of  faculty  members  who  find  It  In- 
nissslnglj  diaeiUt  to  teach  In  a  spr«adli« 
citmata  of  dlsruptkm  and  dlaovdsr.  But  I 
am  gravaly  eonterned  that  their  majortty 
will  soon  become  a  minority  unlem  aoosa 
^iiMig  awlft  etapa  are  taken  by  admlnMtm- 
tora  who  up  imtu  wmt  haiveat 


The  vulnerability  of  the  

imatty  to  eipMtetion   by  the 
^"nUaal   left   Is   baaed   on    the 


spirit  and  idenUty  of  i&tereat  of  Ita  mem- 


bers. Each  year  a  malleable  swarm  of  new 
undergraduates  enters  the  hive  and  Is  im- 
mediately caught  up  in  i>eer  customs  and 
permeated  by  peer  opinions. 

For  them,  all  the  ingredients  of  a  new 
Independence  coalesce.  Parental  supervision 
is  removed  or  greatly  diminished;  the  heady 
wine  of  Intellectual  elitism  courses  through 
their  veins.  More  than  anything  else,  they 
resemble  probationers  of  some  esoteric  orga- 
nization— eager  to  the  point  of  sycophancy 
to  do  all  the  right  things  and  make  all  the 
right  noises  so  that  they  will  be  accepted 
into  the  group. 

And  the  group  to  which  they  feverishly 
seek  admission  has  unfortunately  become 
alienated  from  the  values  and  institutions 
of  our  society.  The  moet  vocal  and  well  pub- 
Uctzed  members  of  that  group  are  committed 
to  radical  change.  Small  wonder,  then,  that 
each  year  a  new  group  of  Impressionable 
consumers  falls  victim  to  the  totalitarian 
ptomaine  dispensed  by  those  who  disparage 
our  system. 

The  real  pity  is  that  many  of  the  studenU 
of  our  universities  really  feel  that  the  the- 
atrical radicals  are  the  architects  of  a  brave 
new,  compassionate  world.  Spiced  with 
"rock"  music,  "add-  and  "pot."  the  old 
Marxist  idea  of  regulated  equality  without 
effort  becomes  exciting,  and  they  assail  the 
institutions  of  the  free  enterprise  system 
without  beginning  to  understand  them. 

The  true  responsibility  for  these  aberra- 
tions and  the  nurtiulng  of  arrogance  and 
contempt  for  constitutional  authority  rests 
not  with  the  young  people  on  campuses,  but 
with  those  who  so  miserably  fall  to  guide 
them.  I  can  well  understand  the  attitude  of 
the  majority  of  the  student  body  at  Tale 
University  when  most  of  the  Tale  faculty 
votea  to  endorse  a  strike  In  support  of  mem- 
bers of  ai:  organisation  dedicated  to  crim- 
inal violence,  anarchy,  and  the  destruction 
of  the  United  SUtee  of  America. 

And  when  the  President  of  that  respected 
University  describes  the  election  of  a  Preai- 
dent  of  the  UtUted  SUtes  by  the  people  of 
the  United  States  as  a  "bucksterlzed  jarocess" 
imder  which  they  could  not  expect  much 
better  "which  ever  package  was  bought  or 
sold."  it  Is  clearly  time  for  the  alumni  of 
that  fine  old  college  to  demand  that  it  be 
headed  by  a  more  mature  and  responsible 
person. 

President  Brewster  of  Tale  has  also  stated 
that  he  does  not  feel  that  black  revolutlon- 
arlea  oan  get  a  fair  trial  within  our  Judicial 
system.  I  do  not  feel  that  the  studenU  of 
Tale  University  can  get  a  fair  impression  of 
their  country  under  the  tutelage  of  Kingman 
Brewster. 

What  kind  of  menton  are  we  entrusting 
our  young  people  to  when  two  college  pro- 
t^motm  are  convicted  of  brutaUy  beating  a 
third  beeaoae  of  his  poUtlcal  beliefs?  When  a 
former  Aasociate  Dean  at  a  major  university 
is  charged  with  setting  fires  on  the  camposf 
When  faculty  members  Join  students  In  acta 
of  property  deetruetlon  and  encourage  dls- 
oourteay  to  gueet  speakere  on  the  eampuat 
Mbet  of  thsee  young  people  who  depend 
upon  the  Ideology  of  "the  movement"  for 
moral  and  mental  sustenance  will  In  time 
find  thsmselvw  as  mXi  nourished  as  a  new 
baby  on  a  diet  of  cotton  candy.  At  that  point, 
they  wlU  return  to  the  enduring  valuee  Juat 
aa  every  genaratton  before  them  has  done. 

But  unfoatuaately.  there  Is  a  much  amaller 
group  of  atndants  who  are  committed  to 
radical  change  through  violent  means.  Some 
of  tbeae  may  be  Irretrievable:  an  win  re- 
(fulre  vaay  firm  handling. 

Wlthla  their  ranks  are  the  atudenta  who 
iMt  week  hurled  atonee  at  the  home  of  the 
■Praaldam  of  Pena  State  uaiveralty,  the  atu- 
daau  reaiwrnelbla  fbr  the  aiMm  at  tlM  UBl- 
verslty  of  Kansas,  the  aeon  of  atndeata  at 
OoraM  Who.  wlaidbig  pipaa  and  tlva  ehalna. 
pseaidant  Into ' 
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Tills  is  the  criminal  left  that  belongs  not 
m  a  dormitory,  but  in  a  penitentiary.  The 
criminal  left  Is  not  a  problem  to  be  solved 
by  the  Department  of  Philosophy  or  the 
Department  of  English — it  is  a  problem  for 
the  Department  of  Justice. 

The  Journalist,  I.  F.  Stone,  recently  stated 
that: 

"Statistics  on  bombing  from  cities  around 
the  country  suggest  that  we  may  be  entering 
the  first  stages  of  an  urban  guerrilla  move- 
ment." 

I  confess  to  being  comforted  that  there  is 
little  likelihood  that  reality  will  ever  inter- 
sect with  the  rhetoric  of  Bfr.  Stone. 

He  hurries  on  to  suggest  that  far-reaching 
political  reforms  can  coax  the  bombe  and 
rifles  out  of  the  hands  of  the  criminal  left. 
Bis  is  a  traditional  and  historically  fatal 
error. 

Black  or  white,  the  criminal  left  is  Inter- 
ested in  power.  It  Is  not  interested  in  pro- 
moting the  renewal  and  reforms  that  make 
democracy  work;  it  Is  interested  in  promot- 
ing those  collisions  and  conflict  that  tear 
democracy  apart. 

In  the  current  student  year  there  have 
been  twenty-five  separate  acta  of  sabotage 
against  ROTC  installations  on  campuses; 
there  have  been  seventy-eight  separate  In- 
ddenta  of  arson;  the  rata  of  violence  and  the 
voliwie  of  damage  now  exceeds  that  of  the 
spring  of  1969. 

The  question  I  raise  tonight  is  how  the 
university  is  to  survive  the  current  crisis. 

My  answers  are  not  complete — the  subject 
la  complex.  But  some  rules,  it  seems  to  me, 
are  clearly  dictated  by  experience. 

First,  the  era  of  appeasement  must  come 
io  an  end.  The  political  and  social  demands 
that  dlSBldenta  are  making  of  the  universi- 
ties do  not  flow  from  sound  basic  educational 
criteria,  but  from  strategic  considerations  on 
how  to  radicalize  the  student  body,  polarize 
the  campus  and  extend  the  privileged  en- 
claves of  student  power. 
»  Let  me  quota  you  Mark  Rudd  of  the  SDS 
In  one  of  his  more  coherent  commento: 

'Xet  me  tall  you.  We  manufactured  the 
laauea.  The  Institute  for  Defense  Analysis  is 
nothing  at  Columbia.  Just  three  professors. 
And  the  gym  Issue  Is  bull.  It  doesnt  mean 
anything  to  anybody.  I  had  never  been  to  the 
gym  slta  before  the  demonstrations  began. 
I  didn't  even  know  bow  to  get  there." 

When  peace  comee  through  appeasement 
and  capitulation  to  the  likes  of  Rudd,  by 
trading  away  sound  educational  principles 
and  the  safeguards  of  academic  freedom,  the 
peace  thus  purchased  is  not  worth  the  price. 
That  sell-out  is  intallectual  treason.  Better  a 
confrontation  than  a  cave-In. 

Second,  a  concise  and  clear  *et  of  rules  for 
campus  conduct  should  be  established,  tranS' 
mitted  to  incoming  freshman,  and  en- 
forced— vHth  immediate  expulsion  the  pen- 
alty for  serious  violations. 

The  rule  of  reason  Is  the  guiding  principle 
In  an  academic  community,  and  those  who 
apply  the  rule  of  force  have  no  business 
there.  For  the  good  of  the  academic  com- 
munity, they  should  be  booted  out. 

Third,  as  I  Hated  in  Des  Moines,  it  is  foUp 
for  universities  confronted  uHth  their  cur- 
rent  crisis  in  our  turbulent  times  to  open 
their  doors  to  thousands  of  patently  un- 
quali/led  students. 

A  recent  survey  sjionsored  by  the  Carnegie 
Commission  on  Higher  Education  Indicated 
that  leas  than  one-half  of  the  more  than 
60.000  university  and  college  faculty  mem- 
bers polled  favored  relaxing  normal  aca- 
demic admission  standards  fbr  minority  group 
applleanta.  And  almost  three-quarters  of  the 
80,000  did  not  favor  relaxing  normal  aca- 
demic standards  in  appointing  minority 
group  members  to  the  faculty. 

I  am  going  to  pause  on  that  nota  for  a 
moment.  It  is  not  a  dally  occurrence  to  W"*! 
my  opinions  shared  by  such  a  large  number 
of  the  aoademio  community.  I  now  await 
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patiently  the  second  tboughta  of  the  coium- 
nlsta  and  commentators  who  dismissed  my 
recent  speech  at  Des  Moines  and  my  com- 
menta  at  Chicago  as  knee-jerk  racism  and 
reaction. 

Just  as  I  argued  then  that  our  colleges, 
simply  by  opening  their  doors,  cannot  solve 
the  problems  created  by  discrimination  and 
deprivation  In  the  central  city;  so.  also,  those 
colleges  cannot  succeed  by  becoming  circus 
tanta  or  psychiatric  centars  for  over-privi- 
leged, under-dlsclpllned.  Irresponsible  chil- 
dren of  the  well-to-do  blas^  permlsslvlsto. 

It  was  that  first  point  I  stressed  In  my 
remarks  two  weeks  ago  In  Des  Moines. 

Mr.  Gardner  Ackley,  whom  I  quoted  in 
that  speech  asserted  his  words  were  taken 
out  of  context.  Tet,  the  text  of  his  statement 
is  nestled  now  in  the  cocoon  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record.  It  reveals  Mr.  Ackley  as  a 
bird  of  the  feather — on  the  Issue  of  defend- 
ing the  university  against  radical  tyranny, 
Mr.  Ackley  flies  In  tight  formaUon  with  the 
hawks. 

Criticism  of  my  speech  also  from  Italy 
where  :t  was  contended  my  charges  about 
the  University  of  Rome  were  unsubstanti- 
ated. If  that  be  the  case,  my  apologies — but 
the  source  of  my  facta  was  an  analysis  In  the 
Washington  Post.  That  Is  where  the  diplo- 
matic protesta  should  be  lodged.  And  if  any 
of  the  information  that  the  Post  printed  was 
in  error.  I  am  sure  they  wlU  come  forward 
with  their  usual  prompt  retraction. 

Finally,  my  remarks  also  met  with  acid 
criticism  from  Michigan  University  President 
Robben  Fleming,  of  whom  I  had  been  se- 
verely critical.  "Tour  facta  were  wrong," 
charged  Mr.  Fleming;  but  the  facto  are 
these: 

Two  months  ago,  the  militant  Black  Action 
Movement  at  Michigan  made  non-negottable 
demands,  including  the  enrollment  of  nine 
hvindred  black  studento  by  Fall  of  1971,  a 
full  ten  percent  black  enrollment  by  the 
Fall  of  1973;  to  thereafter  Increase  until 
black  registration  was  proi>ortlonate  to  Ne- 
gro iMpulation  In  the  State  of  m«h«e*n 

When  the  demands  were  not  met  fully  and 
precisely,  BAM,  supported  by  SDS,  struck. 
For  twelve  days  classes  were  disrupted,  fur- 
niture and  windows  broken,  and  studenta 
and  teachers  Intimidated  and  assaulted  by 
black  and  white  radicals.  Fires  were  set  In 
campus  buildings.  Local  and  state  poUce, 
mobilized  to  restore  order,  were  kept  away 
on  the  directive  of  President  Fleming. 

Twelve  days  after  it  began,  the  strike 
ended.  The  concessions  granted  were  in- 
distinguishable from  the  demands. 

At  the  strike's  end  a  spokesman  an- 
nounced, "BAM  has  called  an  end  to  the 
strike,  but  the  revolution  Is  only  started." 
TO  President  Fleming  the  agreement  may 
be  a  "bold  commitment"  for  ««««Mg«n:  to 
me  it  looks  like  the  Und  of  settlement  in- 
timidated garment  manufacturers  used  to 
"negotiate"  with  Louis  "Lepke"  Buchalter. 
President  Fleming  has  set  a  target  that  will 
almost  be  impossible  to  reach  without  im- 
pairing the  quaUty  of  his  institution.  More- 
over, he  has  greatly  expanded  the  power  and 
influence  of  a  militant  organization  that  is 
flushed  with  a  victory  gained  by  having 
crippled  bis  school.  The  plain  truth  is  that 
Fleming  buckled  under  to  a  few  squads  of 
kid  extortlonlsta. 

As  for  the  vigor  of  my  criticism  of  Presi- 
dent Fleming,  it  was  conscious — based  on 
an  old  Cub  Scout  theory  that  the  best  way 
to  put  a  tough  cmst  on  a  marshmallow  is 
to  roast  It. 

Our  colleges  and  unlversltiee  are  charged 
with  a  grave  outy — to  preserve  and  broaden 
the  intellectual  heritage  of  our  nation  and 
clvlUration  and  to  educate  the  leaders  of 
that  nation  and  the  world  in  this  and  the 
next  century. 

In  the  past  that  slice  of  national  respon- 
sibility seemed  to  be  sufficient.  No  longer. 
Today,  the  glamor  stocks  are  the  war  against 
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poverty,  the  war  against  racism,  the  war 
against  pollution,  the  war  against  war;  and 
the  colleges  and  universities  want  a  piece 
of  the  action.  SelUng  short  their  traditional 
portfoUo,  they  are  buying  into  the  high 
flyers. 

But,  in  committing  resources  to  these 
political  and  social  ventures,  for  which  they 
are  totally  unprepared,  the  colleges  m\ist 
necessarily  neglect  their  prime  responsibility 
In  which  they  are  highly  expert.  They  will 
get  a  measure  of  glamor  and  headlines — 
and  the  approval  of  studenta  who  prefer 
campaigning  to  studying.  But  one  day  the 
crash  will  come;  and  this  country  will  wake 
up  with  a  serious  loss  in  net  educational 
worth. 

So,  one  of  America's  problems  is  that  her 
great  institutions  are  neglecting  their  call- 
ings and,  like  the  French  Army  In  1914, 
marching  off  singing  and  cheering  Into  the 
kind  of  political  and  social  iMttles  for  which 
they  are  ill-trained,  ill-armed  and  ill- 
equipped.  If  they  persist,  they  wlU  be  cut 
to  pieces. 

Fourth,  no  negotiations  under  threat  or 
coercion. 

Fifth,  no  amnesty  for  lawlessness  or  vio- 
lence. This  last  canon  is  crucial.  Once  an 
Individual  has  deliberately  and  consciously 
violated  the  criminal  law,  he  should  be  re- 
moved from  the  academic  community,  which 
is  not  equipped  to  deal  with  the  argiunent 
of  force,  and  left  to  the  larger  society  which 
has  both  the  aptitude  and  determination  for 
the  task.  A  crime  la  no  less  a  crime  because 
it  Is  committed  in  an  ivy  hall  in  the  name  of 
academic  freedom. 

Sixth,  any  organization  tohlch  publicly  de- 
clares its  intention  to  violate  the  rules  of 
an  academic  community  and  which  carries 
out  that  declaration  should  be  barred  from 
campus.  The  university  is  a  community  with 
Ito  own  rules;  and  one  of  these  is  that  rea- 
son governs  and  ideas  prevail  on  their  merita, 
not  on  the  numl>er  who  can  be  massed  be- 
hind them. 

Two  years  ago.  at  the  time  of  the  vlcdence 
at  Columbia,  President  Nixon  said  that  the 
Columbia  disorders  were  "The  first  major 
skirmish  in  the  revoluticmary  struggle  to 
seize  the  universities  of  this  country  and 
transform  them  into  sanctuaries  for  radicals 
and  vehlclee  for  revolutionary  political  and 
social  goals." 

He  counseled  Columbia  to  rid  Itself  of 
any  student  organizations  involved  directly 
in  the  violence. 

"If  that  student  violence  is  either  re- 
warded or  goes  unpunished  then  the  ad- 
ministration of  Col«imbla  University  wUI 
have  guaranteed  a  new  crisis  on  ita  own 
campus  and  invited  student  coupe  on  other 
campuses  all  over  the  country." 

Columbia  ignored  the  coimsel  and  granted 
a  general  amnesty,  an  amnesty  received  with 
contempt.  Jeers,  and  a  stream  of  four-letter 
epltheta  from  the  mllltanta  who  had  held  out 
for  it. 

Now,  two  more  years  have  passed  and  the 
commonplace  seiztire  of  campus  buildings 
has  t>een  pushed  off  page  one  by  the  burning 
of  campus  buildings. 

CivU  disobedience  has  degenerated  into 
criminal  violence.  From  sit-ins,  we  have 
moved  to  cluba,  bricks,  bottles  and  guns — 
to  violent  clashes  with  police — ^to  burning 
the  Bank  of  America. 

It  is  late  in  the  day — but  it  is  not  too  late 
to  save  the  collegee  and  imlverslties  of  this 
country  from  the  future  the  anarchic  dream- 
ers have  in  store.  It  will  take  courage  and  it 
WlU  very  probably  Involve  the  kind  of  con- 
frontations understandably  distasteful  to 
men  of  thought. 

The  prescient  profeaaor  of  philosophy  from 
New  Tork  University,  Dr.  Sidney  Hook,  traces 
the  aeeds  of  the  current  disorders  back  to 
1964.  A  year  ago.  In  Saturday  Review  be 
wrote: 
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*Vbortly  »ft«r  tb*  rtotooB  •▼•nta  at  th« 
UnlTtratty  of  CalUomiA  at  Barketey  in  1004. 
I  pradletad  tbat  in  rotnaqmnoa  of  tha  fao- 
nlty^  rafuaal  to  con<lainn  tba  atodant  aateura 
of  Sproul  Hall,  tba  admlnUtratlon  building. 
Amarlcaa  hlgbar  education  would  never  ba 
ttM  aama  again,  tbat  a  turning  point  bad 
baan  raacharl  in  tba  pattern  of  deTclopmant. 
I  eoof  aaa,  botwtai.  to  turprlse  at  tbe  rapidity 
of  tba  ebJanga.  if  not  Ita  direction,  and  by  tba 
aacalatlon  of  tba  rlolanee  accompanying  It." 
American  blgber  education  lot  neTcr  been 
tba  aama  since.  Tbe  toebold  of  the  antl- 
damocratle  left  at  Berkeley  baa  becoove  an 
•atabUabed  beachhead  in  both  universltlea 
and  tba  larger  aoctety. 

Campua  anareby  tbat  might  bare  been 
nipped  In  tba  bod  at  Barkelay  wttb  a  tingle 
act  of  •dmlnlatratl'va  deelalveneaa  and  taculty 
courage — oui  now  ba  contained  only  at  oon- 
ridermble  cost.  But  the  aoogoar  the  price  of 
aaTlng  the  nnlTersltlea  la  paid,  the  better. 

Seventh,  we  mutt  look  to  how  ice  are  rait' 
tng  our  children.  In  the  New  Tork  Tlmaa, 
columnut  Tom  Wicker  made  a  lugubrloua 
lament  tbat  thoae  were  "our  children"  In 
tbe  streets  of  Chicago  glrlng  the  Bronx  Cbeer 
to  tbe  Conrad  Hilton.  To  a  degree  Wlekar  la 
right — and  tbe  fact  tbat  we  raised  aome  of 
tba  erowd  that  waa  '^ut  tb«r«  In  Grant  Park 
ta  one  of  tba  valid  Indlctmenta  of  my  gen- 
eration. 

But  precisely  whose  children  are  tbeyf 
They  are,  for  the  most  part,  tbe  children 
of  affluent,  permlaalTe,  nppar-mlddle-claaa 
parenta  who  learned  their  Dr.  Spock  and 
threw  discipline  out  tbe  window — when  tbey 
abould  have  done  the  oppoalta. 

Tbay  are  tbe  children  dropped  off  by  tbelr 
paranta  at  Sunday  acbool  to  hear  tba  "mod- 
em" goapal  from  a  "prograaalve"  preaebar 
mora  intereeted  In  «g*>t»"g  pollution  than 
fighting  evU — one  of  tboae  plaaaant  clergy- 
man who  lifts  hla  weakly  aaimona  out  of  old 
nawalattera  from  a  Nmtionml  CouneU  of 
Churehea  that  baa  eaat  ma«allty  and  tbaology 
aalde  as  not  "raleTant"  and  aat  aa  Ita  goal  on 
aartb  tba  raoognltlcn  of  Bad  China  and  the 
praaai gallon  of  tha  FIcilda  AUlfBtor. 

Thasa  paranta  not  only  tndoltxi  thalr 
ehlldran;  thay  Indnlgad  thamatfvaa — laavlac 
Junior  alona  nlgiht  aftar  night  with  bla  tta- 
▼ortta  babyctttat^-tb*  TV  tuba.  Vtf  tba  ttma 
tlM  averacB  child  raacfaaa  wtghtaan  yawa  of 
age.  he  baa  spent  somathing  Uka  ia,000  boora 
aquattlBC  masMeriaad  before  tha  naaka-be- 
llara  worM  of  talavlakm.  Now  undanlably.  ba 
learned  aoma  good  thinga  thara.  bat  thay 
cannot  aubatltuta  for  parantal  gnldanea.  Un- 
fortunatalj,  ha  alao  lianaad  that  '~-*— -t  grat. 
incatlon  can  ba  bad  with  a  proper  admlztora 
of  credit  carda.  fast  automobtlaa.  elgarattaa. 
pUla.  toothpaaU.  daodoranta,  and  hair  draw- 
ing. 

Tbday.  by  tha  thmisanda — without  a  oal- 
tural  harltaca.  without  a  aat  of  iptrltaal 
▼aluaa,  and  with  a  moral  oode  summed  up  la 
that  Irtaallstlff  Injunction,  "do  y«ur  own 
thing,"  junior— his  pot  and  Portnoy  aaciwtad 
in  bla  knapsack — arrlTea  at  '"Tba  Old  Main" 
and  finds  there  a  «»wtn»«g  and  t»awtig»«  faculty 
aran  more  ^/•"-'^tTt^iywiatii.tj  ^m^  iiaa  damand- 
tng  than  hla  paranta. 

For  a  dacada  thaaa  ooUagea  and  unirorattlaa 
hara  ondargana  a  barrage  from  tha  und«- 
foubd  praaa,  fllma.  playa.  manifaatoaa. 
norala.  and  aran  maaa  »««g»-«»«in;  tha  tKa.T>^ 
of  which  la  that  Amarlcaa  aodaty  and  aU 
Italnstltutlona— buainaaa.  tha  army,  the 
tP^vameaax,  tha  onlranttliBa — are  irrational. 
ntclst  and  oorrupt. 

Olartfytng  dfract  action  and  Tiolanoa.  thaaa 
pubUeatkma  bare  aa  thalr  parraslTa  emo- 
Uona — oontampt  for  Weatem  culture  and 
hatred  for  the  imited  Statea.  Undeniably, 
thla  atraam  of  opinion  has  been  influantlal 
ratha  campua.  Is  It  any  wonder  that  In  1970 
■oma  ara  maOf  nMUeaUaad  by  tha  SD87 

VffftM.  W9  mmat  loo*  to  the  untvertttm 
that  recetvea  thoee  ehOdreit,  It  tt  prepsretf 
to  deal  wttx  the  ehmUenta  of  the 
4emoermUe  Left? 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

To  moat  aeadamlclana  the  traditional 
enemy  has  always  bean  on  tbe  Rlgbt.  Tba 
alztlea  showed  bow  pitifully  unprepared  tha 
academic  community  waa  for  an  aaaault  from 
Its  Ideological  rear. 

They  had  b«et  learn  how  to  deal  with  It,  for 
their  survival  Is  at  stake.  One  modeet  sug- 
gaatlon  for  my  friends  In  the  academic  com- 
munity; the  next  time  a  mob  of  studenta, 
waiving  their  non-negotiable  demands,  start 
pitching  bricks  and  rocks  at  the  Student 
Union — Just  Imagine  tbey  are  wearing 
brown  shirta  or  white  sheets — and  act 
accordingly. 

Ninth,  let  ut  tupport  thote  eourafteout 
admtnlttratora,  profeitort  and  ttudentt  on 
our  college  eamputea  who  are  standing  up 
for  the  traditUmal  rightt  of  the  academic 
community,  against  what  the  New  York 
Times  rightly  calls  tbe  "New  Paadsta."  Tbelr 
number  la  growing. 

Last  Week  President  Eric  Walker  of  Penn- 
aylTJtnia  atata  University  along  with  bis 
wife  was  driven  frotn  their  home  by  rock- 
throwing  studenu.  He  has  pledged  no 
amnesty  for  tbe  thugs  responsible,  his 
trustees  are  behind  him;  and  the  country 
will  be  well  served  if  he  stands  by  his  guns. 

The  country  will  tupport  theae  prlndplea 
— and  from  the  recent  survey  of  the  Car- 
negie Com  ml  salon  on  Education,  college 
faculties  themselvea  have  bad  a  bellyful  and 
are  ready  to  act  as  well.  Klghty  percent  In- 
terviewed said  these  campus  disordera  were 
a  threat  to  academic  freedom;  three  out  of 
four  said  that  studenta  who  disrupt  the  col- 
lege should  be  suspended  cr  expelled.  Can 
it  be  that  within  the  faculty  loungea  there 
la  also  a  Great  Silent  Majority? 

One  final  thought  about  academic  free- 
dom and  the  true  liberal  phlloaophy.  Neither 
can  be  reconciled  with  the  coarse  repreaalon 
by  the  New  Left  of  other  polnta  of  Tlaw. 
Tba  rude  ataouttng-down  of  guaet  spaakara 
U  totally  Incompatible  with  tba  prtaania  of 
Intalleettial  excellence.  Therefore,  we  muat 
preeume  that  intellectual  exoeUenca  la  no 
longer  preaent  on  campuaaa  wbara  another 
Tlewpolnt  cannot  be  expreaaed.  analysed, 
and  debated.  And  It  Is  not  enough  to  defend 
by  aaylng  tbat  tbe  dlaruptort  are  In  tha 
minority.  Because  If  Intellectual  excellence 
were  preaent.  It  would  never  abide  such 
animal  conduct. 

It  u  one  of  the  tragedlaa  of  our  ttma 
that  faeulUea  and  tttidenta  alt  in  cautonlc 
trance  while  tbe  raucous  militants  destroy 
academic  freedom. 

When  wiU  they  awakent 
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OUERRIZiLA  SANCTUARIES 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 


W  THB  HOUBI  OF  RKPRISBNTATTVBB 

Wednuday.  AprU  28.  i97i 

Mr.  BOB  WIUON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
RscoKo,  I  Include  the  followln«: 

(FTOb  tha  Armad  Vtroaa  JounuJ. 
Apr.  18.  1970 1 

Th>  Pboblbm  of  OuiaaxLLA  Sanctosius 

(By  CoL  R.  D.  Hainl,  Jr..  North  American 

Newsp^wr  Alliance) 

Ilia  central  Isaua  in  tha  UMs-Cambodia 
eriala  la  whether  Hand  can  oontlnua  to  opar- 
ata  with  impunity  mm  aaactuary  andavas 
In  thoaa  oountrlaa  acroaa  the  borders  of 
South  Vlatnam. 

Without  thaaa  border  sanotuariaa  in  I^ks 
and  OamhodU.  tha  North  Vlatnamaaa  «■»«"* 
win.  nor  can  tbey  even  tw^ttitmiw  t;^  ^f^  ^j^ 
the  south  at  low  Intensity. 

Tha  use  of  International  borders  as  llass 
which  one  side  (e.g..  North  Vlatnam)  oaa 
cress  and  ita  opponanU  (e.g.,  VS.  and  South 
Vlatnam)  cannot  la  a  tactic  which  baa  ooroa 


into  promlnaooa  with  tba  pbenomanal  riaa 
In  guerrilla  warfare  In  this  century.  Wbethar 
in  guerrllla  or  more  organised  ware,  tha 
avaUabUlty  of  sanctuaries  permlta  the  weak- 
er party  to  "get  home  free"  despite  hot  pur- 
suit and  also  permlta  him  to  launch  attacka 
at  tlmea  and  placea  of  his  own  chooalng. 
when  the  moment  to  recroea  the  border 
seema  opportune. 

In  the  present  war.  tba  Communltta  uae 
their  tanctuary  areas  in  Laoe  and  Cambodia 
for  major  supply  routea  (Ho  Chi  Mlnh  and 
Sihanouk  trails),  for  supply  depota  and 
caches,  for  hospitals,  and  for  military  camps 
and  assembly  areas.  Early  In  tha  war,  when 
the  authentic  South  Vletnanoeee  VIetcong 
were  still  strong  and  omnipresent,  and  tha 
United  Statee  was  stUl  learning  the  game, 
most  of  tbeae  activities  could  be  carr.'*d  on 
Inside  South  Vietnam. 

ALLTHKT    RATS   LDT 

Now  that  the  VIetcong  are  weak  and  get- 
ting weaker,  and  General  Crelgbton  Abrama 
has  gotten  on  top  of  the  military  altuatlon 
Inside  Vietnam,  the  Laos  and  Cambodia 
sanctuaries  are  the  only  apringboards  the 
Communists  have  left. 

Almost  all  the  succesaful  or  viciously  stub- 
born Insurgenclea  of  this  century  have  de- 
pended on  aotna  form  of  sanctuary  atratagy. 

Arab-Egyptian  aanctuarlea  In  Tunia  and 
(to  a  leaser  extent)  Morocco  were  perbapa  tha 
datermlnant  factor  In  tha  suooaas  of  tbs  Al- 
gerian Rebellion  against  Franoa  during  tba 
1960s.  Try  as  the  Prench  could — by  barriers. 
by  patrola.  aixl  by  diplomacy— tbey  never 
completely  sealed  off  the  Tunlalan  border: 
and  eventually,  with  military  victory  In  their 
grip,  tbay  narerthalass  had  to  glra  up  Al- 
geria. 


Today,  at  least  tan  of  tbs  most  eanoeroua 
guerrllia  wan  now  going  on  depend  on  border 
aanctuarlea. 

In  Africa,  tbe  continued  Incuraicma  against 
Portugal'a  Angola  and  Mosamblque  are 
mounted  from  Zambia  (and.  behind  Zambia, 
the  Congo).  Zambia — a  particular  trouble- 
making  activist  in  this  kind  of  war — alao 
servas  ss  sanctuary  and  laimchlng  pad  for 
guerrilla  Incursions  southward  into  Rhodesia 
and  ultimately  South  Africa. 

TaasaaU  (which  Is  vtotuaDy  the  revolu- 
tionary. guarrlUa  home  base  of  Bast  Africa) 
also  supporu  tnme-bordsr  operattoas  against 
MbaamblqtM.  Varttiar  up  the  coast,  SoouOla 
haa  fed  ShifU  bandits  aooth  across  its  ftan- 
tler  with  Kenya  and  northwest  Into  Ethiopia. 

The  long-standing,  festering  insurgencies 
of  North  Burma  are  maintained  fran  over 
the  border  by  Obtnese  Oommunlsts.  Thai- 
land—our  ataunchest  ally  in  Southeast 
Asla^-has  not  one  but  three  gustrlUa  wars, 
each  one  sustained  from  across  a  frontlar:  In 
the  aouth,  by  Malaysian-Obtneae  Commu- 
nistt;  in  tbe  northeast,  by  North  VlsCnameee; 
and  In  the  north-center,  from  Laos,  by  Chi- 
nese and  North  Vletnameae  guerrUlaa 


Cloaer  to  home.  In  Northern  Ireland,  much 
ot  the  stsam  of  the  Catholic  reslstanoe 
against  the  Ulstsr  Protestants  a  dvU  war  in 
all  but  name— oomse  from  south  of  the  bor- 
der In  Eire. 

While  Israel  la  the  victim  of  extensive 
would-be  sanctuary  warfare  by  tha  Araba 
from  Jordan  and  now  from  t-«*>fn5>n.  tbe 
Israelis  pursue  tbe  tough  and  admittedly 
more  rlaky  poUcy  that,  if  a  trontter  can  be 
violated  with  impunity  by  one  aide  in  one 
direction,  the  othar  party  (In  this  cass 
Iwael)  la  tree  to  striks  back  In  sslX-defenss. 
Whsn  diplomacy  and  world  pressure  tail,  this 
Is  probably  the  only  feasible  raspoDss. 

Thus  a  sanctuary  strategy,  while  not  gvMt- 
•ntestng  a  sure  win.  can  almost  alwajs  make 
It  dlffloult  if  not  impossible  tor  the  gustrllla 
to  lose.  TTnhapplly.  It  la  also  aa  ailom  o( 
gusnllla  wsf  tbat  It  the  «*»ft«i».i|[  toioas  do 
not  win,  they  Ines  and  U  the  (uerrlUas  do 
not  lose,  tbey  win. 
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That  Is  why  the  sanetuaxlea  of  Laos  and 
Cambodia  are  vital  to  Hanoi  and.  In  a  reverse 
aenae,  doubly  so  to  us. 


WHERE    WE    PUT    THE    AOXD 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

or  nw  TOSK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  AprU  29.  1870 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
friend  and  colleague  from  Arkansas.  Mr. 
Davib  H.  Pstob,  has  written  a  vivid  and 
disturbing  article  on  nursing  home  con- 
ditions, which  appeared  in  the  New  Re- 
public for  April  25.  1970.  The  article 
follows: 

SoKxwHsas     Brrwsm     Socnrrr    am    thk 

CsMmar:  Whksx  Ws  Put  tbs  Acbb 

(By  David  H.  Pryor) 

Almost  one  million  Americans,  a  large 
silent  minority,  are  In  20,000  nursing  homes. 
They've  been  sent  there  to  die,  in  a  halfway 
house  somewhere  between  society  and  the 
cemetery.  We've  had  the  idea  that  If  we 
could  funnel  more  money  Into  the  nursing 
home  Industry,  the  quality  of  care  would 
rise.  We've  been  wrong :  the  patient  has  taken 
the  backseat  to  profits.  Thla  is  where  govern- 
ment erred:  It  treated  nursing  home  care  as 
a  housing,  not  a  health  program. 

A  few  months  ago,  an  Associated  Press 
series  of  artlclea  on  the  nursing  home  In- 
dustry dlclosed  thst: 

Physician  care  for  the  nursing  home  pa- 
tient Is  so  scarce  that  it  Is  a  national  scan- 
dal; 

One-seventh  of  drug  prescriptions  to  nurs- 
ing patients  are  administered  wrong,  and 
drugs  are  commonly  used  to  make  patients 
"easier  to  handle"; 

Tbe  average  food-eost  per  patient  In  many 
nuraing  homes  today  is  lass  than  $1  per 
<ur 

In  a  Topeka,  Kansas  home  three-fourths 
of  tbe  patients  checked  bad  not  been  asen 
by  a  doctor  in  six  months,  and  In  BOnnesota, 
the  average  amount  of  physician  care  per 
patient  In  100  nursing  homes  waa  3^  min- 
utes per  week; 

The  National  Fire  Prevention  Association 
abows  nursing  homss  at  the  top  of  unsats 
plaoss  to  live. 

A  New  Tork  Dally  News  reporter,  hired  as 
a  nuxss's  aide,  found  the  food  In  several 
New  Tork  homes  abominable,  filthy  rooma, 
roachea  in  glasses,  dirt  In  water  pitchws  and 
Indescribable  condittons  in  hathmoms. 

From  other  news  reports  we  learn  that  a 
nunlng  home  administrator  may  well  have 
as  bis  only  quallfloationa  that  be  waa  a  Junk 
dealer;  that  tough  federal  regulations  have 
been  much  slower  raachlng  the  nursing 
homea  than  federal  dollars;  that  87  nursing 
homea  that  failed  to  meet  federal  standards 
were  paid  9380.000  in  tba  last  halt  of  1968; 
that  in  Wisconsin,  a  317-bed  home  went 
without  regrilar  state  inspections  for  almoat 
three  years,  although  a  1947  check  resulted 
in  a  four-page  list  of  violations. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  32  persons  recently 
died  at  Marietta.  Ohio  in  a  "good"  nuraing 
home  which  had  been  allowed  to  operata 
with  "deflolenclea." 

A  mase  of  pyramiding  new  government 
programs  such  as  Medicare  and  Mertloald. 
new  methoda  of  flnandng  nursIng^  homes, 
new  formulss  adopted  by  Social  Security  and 
welfare  agencies  to  reimburse  the  proprietors 
of  nursing  hcmas,  together  with  a  lack  ot 
interest  In  both  the  enactment  and  enforce- 
ment of  tough  regulatloiia  which  protect 
the  patient— aU  this  adds  up  to  booming 
profits  for  tbe  owners,  and  explosive  and 
rising  coeu  for  tbe  patient,  their  rrtattvee 
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and  the  American  taxpayer.  A  Wall  Street 
executive  statea  that  "in  the  nursing  home 
busineaa — there  Is  no  way  to  lose."  Some  70 
nursing  home  rh«»"f  have  been  established 
In  recent  months  which  now  sell  their  stock 
to  the  public.  Mutual  f\md  companies  own 
approximately  six  mlUlon  shares  of  these 
stocks.  Nursing  home  securities  are  referred 
to  as  "tbe  hottest  stock  on  Wall  Street." 
Business  Week  entitles  an  article,  "Nursing 
Homes  Offer  an  Investment  Lure."  Tbe  same 
publication  elsewhere  explains  a  novel  fi- 
nancing plan  whereby  several  nursing  home 
chains  induced  doctors  to  find  patients  for 
them  by  selling  a  major  intereat  in  each 
home  to  a  group  of  local  physicians. 

Only  10  percent  of  our  nuraing  homea  are 
nonprofit  Institutions,  and  theee  aa  a  general 
rule  are  (^larated  by  commtinlUea,  locaUy 
supported  hoapttala,  cburchea,  rellgloua  or- 
ganlzatloos,  or  fraternal  groups.  Those  who 
are  entvi1"g  the  nurslng-home-for-proflt 
buslnsss.  acoordlng  to  many  of  tbe  pros- 
pectuses now  on  file  with  tbe  Securities  and 
Exchange  Ccanmlsslon.  are  generally  builders, 
coDtraetora.  resUurant  operators,  taat  buck 
entrepreneura. 

The  price  per  bed  In  thess  homes  U  zoom- 
ing upwards  at  an  alannlnt  rat»— 9700  a 
mont} .  is  not  ti^i""""*""  la  additlom  to  the 
baalo  room  and  board  fee,  thMV  are  often 
"axtraa,"  which  are  not  known  until  tbe 
flrat  statement  arrives. 

I  became  Interested  In  this  scandal  aeveral 
years  back  wblls  serving  aa  a  frssbman 
Ifg^fi^t^f  In  the  Arkansaa  Bouae  of  Bepre- 
senutlvss.  At  each  IsglslaUve  session  we 
foxind  ourselves  voting  additional  weUarc 
paymanta  for  the  local  nuraing  borne  in- 
dustry. We  were  told  that  the  additional 
money  would  be  q;>ent  for  additional  care. 
We  never  discovered  what  additional  care  or 
servlcea  would  be  Improved  or  bow  the  pa- 
tient would  benefit. 

Coming  to  Washington,  I  spent  four  week- 
ends ss  a  volunteer  worker  at  nursing  homes 
in  tbs  area.  I  saw  lonellneaa,  devalr. 
anxiety — boredom — total,  abaolute  boredom. 
Tbe  only  relief  comea  when  the  attendant 
brings  a  meal  Into  tbe  room.  In  one  room 
of  14  beds,  the  proprietor  woks  an  elderly 
lady,  asked  her  how  she  waa  feeling  and  then 
told  ma  that  this  particular  patient  had  bad 
a  "slight  heart  attack"  early  In  tbe  day,  but 
that  tbey  did  not  make  a  practice  of  calling 
the  doctor  on  Sunday.  In  another  home,  as 
I  was  cupping  the  toenails  of  an  80-year-old 
veteran,  he  told  me  not  to  let  the  attendant 
see  me  do  thU  ss  they  charged  97  when  they 
did  It.  I  saw  toothless  paUents  served  big 
slabs  of  cold  msat,  wbleh  they  were  incapable 
of  cutting  Into  bite  ales  porOons.  In  a  home 
of  80  patients,  there  was  only  one  attendant 
on  duty.  In  tbe  haU  X  saw  four  h^less  peo- 
jde  in  wbeelehalia.  three  o(  whom  ware  sitting 
in  thslr  own  aaentlan.  Tha  attendant  told 
me.  "We  Just  dant  have  enough  help  and  tha 
owners  dont  pay  us  enwigb  to  live  on." 

"Who  shaves  your  oldsr  manr**  I  asked  otte 
proprietor.  "About  every  three  days,  when 
tbey  catoh  up  with  thalr  othar  work,  tbat  is 
ths  Job  for  ths  t"** "**"*'"»■  crew,"  waa  his 
reply.  "How  much  does  it  cost  to  have  a 
pi^lant  here?"  I  aaked  an  attendant  in  a 
Maryland  home.  "It  dq>enda  on  their  in- 
oome."  aba  said. 

A  friend  of  mine  in  Oonneodeut  recently 
vlaited  four  nuraing  homes  in  bis  area  with 
tba  idsa  of  pT»^«'«g  his  father  in  aa  extended 
care  facUty.  He  saw  "attendanU  ignore  one 
old  woman's  call  for  help;  I  aaw  one  owner 
talk  in  an  Insultingly  derogatory  way  about 
a  patient,  m  tKnt  of  that  vary  patient;  I 
aaw  Incredible  filth  and  algna  of  neglect;  and 
I  heard  things  that  seemed  to  me  to  evidence 
a  I  slliiiiinsaa  and  crudity  that  I  oartalnly 
would  not  want  any  parenta  of  mine  e^oaed 
to.  The  owner  of  the  home  said  to  me.  Xook. 
yotir  tathar  la  getting  old  and  he  is  hard  to 
handle,  rlghtf  Tou  bring  him  right  here, 
maybe  tn  a  tew  weeks  you  can  take  him 
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home  on  a  Sunday  afternoon,  but  the  first 
thing  you've  got  to  show  thess  old  pet^le 
Is  who's  boss.'  The  bzoehure  the  owner 
banded  me.  refers  to  'pleaaant  home  atOMa- 
phere.' " 

Several  myths  have  been  successfully  sold 
to  the  American  public.  One  of  them  is  that 
all  nursing  homes  or  homes  for  the  aged  are 
strictly  licensed,  duly  Inspected,  and  that  a 
"health  team"  is  physically  present  at  all 
times,  or  at  least  nearby  to  serve  the  pa- 
tients. It's  not  true.  Another  myth  Is  tbat 
if  an  Institution  states  tbat  It  is  "approved 
for  Medicaid  and  Medicare,"  then  it  is  a 
home  which  provides  good  service  to  tbe 
patient.  That's  also  untrue.  There  is  no  oon- 
trol  over  the  nursing  home  industry,  though 
two  out  of  three  patients  In  nursing  homes 
and  homes  for  tbe  aged  In  our  country  aro 
kept  there  through  some  federal  or  federally 
assisted  program.  One  chain  nursing  home 
owner  aald  in  a  recent  newspaper  article  that 
85  cents  of  each  dollar  that  flowed  Into  bis 
business  came  from  government  sources. 

The  taxpayers  are  paying  93  billion  a  year 
to  tbe  nursing  home  industry.  All  controls 
over  where  this  money  goes  and  what  It  buys 
are  fragmented,  self-frustrating,  and  Inef- 
fectuaL  Both  the  Medicaid  and  Medicare 
agencies  in  the  Department  of  Health.  Ed- 
ucation and  Welfare  issue  standards  for  niirs- 
Ing  homes  participating  In  tbelr  respective 
programs;  neither  agency  enforcea  its  stand- 
ards. In  tbe  eaee  of  MedHtsIrt,  which  U  a 
state-admlnlstared  program,  nursing  bomaa 
are  certified  for  participation  by  state  agen- 
cies. Certification  la  often  on  the  basis  of 
surveys  and  reports  by  oounty  agimcles.  The 
federal  administrative  agency,  the  Social  and 
Btfiabllltative  Sarvloe,  haa  virtually  no  con- 
trol over  the  quality  or  frequency  of  these 
aurveya  and  does  not  even  receive  informa- 
tion on  the  number  of  homes  esrtlfled  by  the 
states.  If  a  patient  or  bla  famUy  writes  to 
his  representative  in  Congress  to  eon^tlain 
of  conditions  in  a  Medicaid  nursing  boms, 
the  complaint  is  usually  referred  to  HEW 
tor  investlgaUon.  HXW  in  turn  refers  It  to  tbs 
state  agency  and  tram  there  to  the  county 
agsney.  which  probably  Is  responsible  for 
permitting  tbe  oondltlon  to  exist  in  the  first 
place.  Tbe  patient  baa  nosrhare  to  turn.  No 
one  Is  in  charge. 

Ttub  Social  Security  Admlnistratlan  must 
approve  nursing  homes  for  parttdpatlan  in 
Medleare  aa  extended  care  faculties,  Ban 
too,  ths  standards,  which  In  many  respects 
axe  vague,  are  actually  applied  by  atata  and 
eoonty  wgiiimlas,  Bepuits  are  aent  to  the  re- 
gtonal  oAoas  of  the  Social  Oecuilty  Admin- 
tttration  where  the  certlflcatloas  are  signed 
wlUi  little  or  no  knowledge  ot  actual  oon- 
dttlona  la  the  homea.  Social  Saoorl^  oSdals 
have  no  tnformatloci  on  the  quallflaatlaas 
of  sui  yeyms  doing  Ifedlesre  Inqieetloas. 

Tbe  tramsBdouB  sum  vrhldh  federal  pro- 
grams are  pouring  mto  nursing  home  care 
Is  profoundly  aSetfttng  the  development  and 
growth  of  the  industry.  TIm  Infusion  of  dol- 
lars has  stimulated  a  building  boom  In  nurs- 
ing hemes  whlefa  Is  completely  out  of  hand. 
Congress  has  appropriated  funds  to  assist 
state  and  regional  planning  aganciiss  In  tbelr 
efforts  to  rationalias  ths  nunUiers.  types  and 
distribution  of  new  health  fadlltlsa;  to  eur- 
tall  waste  and  diqdicatlan;  and  to  provide 
our  «'«w'«"wtM—  with  a  *«al""'*^  complex 
of  tacnitles  which  can  deliver  modem  medi- 
cal care  In  an  effective  and  economical  way. 
At  the  same  time,  Congress  has  frustrated 
those  alms  by  entldng  Investment  capital 
into  the  Industry  on  a  huge  acale,  with  a 
virtual  guarantee  of  business  and  proflta. 

The  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
Is  dharged  with  serving  the  investor  public. 
Let  me  then  put  to  the  BBC  aome  questtons 
the  public  needs  to  have  answered:  Are  tha 
Bun&ig  homas  listed  as  properties  of  a  par- 
tlenlar  oompany  good  or  bad,  are  they  prop- 
erly staffed,  do  they  give  good  care?  Are  some 
of  these   newly  formed   publie  oooxpanles 
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■Imply  deTlcM  for  p*p«r  tnuufer  of  owner- 
■hip  and  inflating  the  caplt&ltaatlon  of  the 
pct>p«rUMf  Are  the  SBC  and  HBW  working 
together  to  aaaeaa  the  burgeoning  growth  of 
public  Invenment  In  nuivlng  home  chains? 
Th«y  »r«  not.  No  one  ta  protecting  the  pub- 
lic, no  one  la  protecting  the  tax  dollars,  and 
no  one  la  protecting  the  patlenta. 


ROSENTHAL  DEFINES  CONSUMER 
ISSITE 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF  mw  Toax 
IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  RKPRKSENTATIVKI 

Wednesday.  April  29.  1979 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  fol- 
lowing are  the  remarks  I  made  before  the 
National  Priorities  Committee  of  the 
Democratic  Policy  Council,  April  29.  The 
V>eech  was  addressed  to  the  social  and 
political  significance  of  the  consumerism 
issue.  Here  Is  the  text: 

STATSIfKNT     OF     CONCaOSMAM     BXNJAIUM     8. 

RosnfTHAi.  OF  Nbw  Tokk 
XNTaooucnoM 
I  •ppear  before  you  today  to  iiiacM«4  an 
laaue  which  I  bellere  Involvea  both  the  In- 
tegrity of  our  free  enterprlae  system  and 
the  quality  of  Ufe  In  America. 

In  a  political  context,  this  issue — con- 
sumerism— la  of  such  Importance  that  It 
might  very  well  puy  a  dedalve  part  m  the 
outcome  of  the  1970  and  1972  elections 

We  are  aU  actively  aware  that  our  national 
prlorlUes  have  been  distorted  by  dispropor- 
tionate mlUtary  spending  and  sorry  neglect 
of  our  domestic  Uls.  And  It  is  not  an  over- 
■Utement  to  suggest  that  the  waste  of  our 
financial  resources  caused  by  fraud  and  de- 
ception In  the  marketplace  may  exceed  the 
cost  of  wasteful  military  spending. 

The  plight  of  the  cons\imer  doe*  not 
stem  merely  from  a  lack  of  governmental 
funds.  The  Imbalance  of  prlorltlea  here  Is 
Ideological — not  financial.  And  It  has 
spawned  much  of  the  anger  we  see  In  many 
or  the  large  protest  movements  which  are 
changing  the  social  fabric  of  our  country. 
The  young,  the  blacks  and  the  consumers 
■hare  a  common  theme  In  their  rebellion- 
demands  for  better  representation  of  their 
Interests  in  the  government's  dedsicti-mak- 
ing  processes. 

By  placing  the  consumer  tnteraat  on  an 
equal  footing  with  special  Interests,  the 
Democratic  Party  has  an  ezoeUent  oppor- 
tunity to  redress  the  average  dttaen's  pler- 
anoea  and  highlight  Republican  apathy  and 
equivocation  towards  them. 

Consumer  injustice  can  be  combatted  by 
giving  the  consuming  public  a  loud  and  ef- 
fective voice  In  the  councils  of  government. 
The  abusee  consumers  face  in  this  coun- 
try are  a  disgrace. 

cowsmtsBisM  AjfD  rrs  fsoslsms 
The  consiuner  Is  In  serlotu  need  of  help. 
The  American  free  enterprise  system,  with 
Its  give  and  take  In  the  marketplace.  Is 
baslcaUy  healthy.  But  In  the  supermarket 
aisle,  on  the  aiito  showroom  floor,  and  aeroM 
from  the  cash  register  everywhere,  the  oon- 
stuner  must  face  Madison  Avenue,  the  whirl- 
ing computer  and  the  mouvatlonal  research 
psychologist.  He  must  face  the  giant  corpo- 
rate structure  with  lu  single-minded  con- 
cern for  profit  and  lu  capacity  to  spawn 
powerful  lobbies  in  Washington  and  stats 
capltoU.  The  consumer  must  face  not  slmnlv 
outright  ftaud  and  dsoeptton  but  Than 
^«!tloes  boDsd  to  IncrwUbls  subtlsty 
Standing  alons.  the  Am^x/^n  consomsr  eaa- 
not  deal  with  this  power  In  tbs  markstplass 
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A  quxsnoN  or  jusncs 
The  result  of  this  mismatch  Is  that  unUl 
quite  recently,  such  major  private-sector 
consumer  injustices  as  hidden  credit  coeu, 
unsafe  automobiles  and  hasardoua  house- 
hold products,  unsanitary  meats  and  poultry, 
dangerous  or  ineflecUve  drugs,  and  decepUve 
packaging  and  labeUng,  received  superficial 
attention. 

8UU  to  be  dealt  with  conclusively  In  the 
years  ahead  are  abuses  in  the  Insurance  field, 
sharp  practices  In  the  automobile  and  TV 
repair  industries,  warranty  problems,  de- 
ceptive and  non-informative  advertising 
home  repair  frauds,  costly  games  of  chance.' 
trading  stamps,  and  sweepstakes,  household 
moving  problems,  inadequate  and  confusing 
food  grades,  discrimination  against  low-in- 
come consumers,  and  the  consumer  Informa- 
tion gap. 

What  has  government's  response  been  to 
these  problems?  Briefiy.  the  federal  govern- 
ment has  responded,  in  an  uneven  manner 
to  substanuve  consumer  abuses  by  support- 
ing leglslauon  designed  to  eliminate  the 
abuse.  But,  to  the  extent  that  the  effecUve- 
nees  of  theee  Uws  depends  upon  vigorous 
enforcement  by  the  responsible  federal  agen- 
cies and  to  the  extent  that  the  government 
U  Involved  in  thousands  of  decisions  which 
vlUlly  affect  the  consumer  Interest,  con- 
sumer protecuon  at  the  federal  level  has 
been  a  faUure. 

At  the  state  government  level,  some  prog- 
ress has  been  made  but  mostly  In  the  form 
of  Increased  authority  to  state  Attorneys 
General  to  proeecute  consumer  frauds. 

Local  government,  with  Isolated  excep- 
tions, has  done  little. 

In  Washington,  we  have  recenUy  witnessed 
another  AdmlnlstraUon's  attempt  to  address 
Itself  to  consumer  problems.  After  a  very  un- 
certain start,  the  post  of  Presidential  Ad- 
viser on  Consumer  Affairs  was  continued 
under  a  knowledgeable  and  earnest  woman 
with  some  substantia]  experience  as  head  of 
a  state  consximer  protection  ofllce. 

But  the  uncertainty  surrounding  the 
maintenance  of  this  staff  poslUon  and  the 
manner  in  which  It  was  fiUed  were  not  good 
omens.  Nor  U  It  good  government  to  have 
the  vital  task  of  consumer  protection  and 
representation,  depend  upon  the  whim  or 
caprice  of  any  President. 

Consumer  protecOon  at  the  federal  level 
must  be  Institutionalised  by  statute  In  a 
permanent  and  Independent  consumer  pro- 
tecaon  agency  in  the  Kiecutlve  Branch. 
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To  those  who  see  this  as  a  radical  proposal, 
I  would  Uke  to  point  out  that  a  number  of 
Westsm  Curopean  nations  already  have  Cab- 
Inst-lSTSl  Oaiwrtments  to  represent  and  pro- 
tect consumers.  We  are  now  far  behind  these 
oov^Mes.  Not  only  in  how  our  government 
representa  the  consumer  Interest,  but  in  oon- 
suuier  product  testing  and  the  relssse  at  eon- 
sumer  Information. 

There  are  many  who  would  have  us  be- 
Ueve  that  the  spats  of  new  consumer  Uws 
hss  elevated  consumers  to  a  dominant  posi- 
tion in  the  marketplace:  that  the  weight 
of  governmental  action  has  shifted  from  ths 
producer  side  to  the  consiuner  side.  Nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  truth. 

While  our  government  Is  presently  more 
aware  of  and  even  more  responsive  to  con- 
•umsr  needs  than  in  the  past,  producer 
groups  sttU  exercise  a  disproportionate  In- 
fluence over  economic  policy.  Thu  U  true  in 
the  governmental  body  that  makes  the  lews- 
It  U  true  In  the  body  that  administers  the 
laws. 

In  proposing  ths  establishment  of  an  In- 
dspwident  CXmsmnsr  ProtscUoci  Agency,  my 
tlMito  has  been  thsit  to  change  policy,  one 
moM  change  crganlsatloo.  Soger  i«i«»«-.. 
m  his  book.  "To  Mots  a  Nation."  ettss  as  an 


example  of  this  principle  the  difficulties  ex- 
perienced by  Theodore  Rooeevelt  In  trying 
to  establish  oonservaUon  of  natural  resources 
«s  nauonal  policy  In  place  of  the  older 
"homesteading"  policy. 

Hllsman's  descrlptton  is  highly  relevant  to 
consumer  representation:  ".  .  .  The  old  or- 
ganizational arrangemenU  provided  easy 
channels  for  lumbering  and  oth^r  exploita- 
tive interesta  to  express  their  preferences  and 
almost  none  for  'conservaUonlst'  Interests  to 
express  theirs.  There  were  almost  no  mech- 
anisms for  gathering  the  kind  of  informaUon 
that  would  permit  governmental  decisions  to 
conserve  rather  than  exploit.  The  result  was 
that  President  Rooeevelt  could  not  really 
change  policy  .  .  .  until     be     changed 

the  organization  dealing  with  the  problem." 

DSCSPTIVS    LAWS 

In  my  view,  the  consumer  of  the  1970's  Is 
In  much  the  same  position  as  the  conserva- 
tionist of  1900  The  present  organizational 
arrangements  at  the  federal  level— with  Cab- 
inet representation  for  business.  Industry 
and  agriculture — provide  easy  channels  for 
producer  interesta  to  exprees  their  prefer- 
ences and  klmost  none  for  consumer  Inter- 
esta to  express  theirs.  In  a  governmental  sys- 
tem where  decision  making  depends  on  effec- 
tive advocacy  of  all  polnta  of  view,  such  or- 
ganlzaUonal  dlscrlmlnaUon  Is  Intolerable. 

The  worth  of  any  law  U  based,  ultimately 
on  ita  execution.  The  mere  enactment  at 
oonstuner  laws,  without  effective  considera- 
tion of  how  these  laws  are  to  be  adminis- 
tered aivd  by  whom,  is  decepUve. 

We  have  arrived  at  the  point  where  the 
steadily  Increasing  body  of  consiuner  laws  to 
be  administered  by  the  federal  government 
U  now  beyond  the  efficient  reach  of  any  hap- 
hasard  oombinaUon  of  agency  appendages 
This  was  true  o*  housing  problems  In  1966 
when  the  Department  or  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  was  established:  It  was  true  of 
transportation  problems  In  I960  when  the 
Department  of  Transportation  was  created; 
It  Is  true  today  of  consumer  problems. 

Pundamental  economic  problems  face  gov- 
ernment today  In  the  questions  of  how  con- 
sumers reaUy  are  represented  In  existing 
agencies,  whether  consumer  activities  in  one 
agency  bear  any  relaUon  to  those  In  another 
agency,  whether  there  Is  adequate  coordina- 
tion and  overview  of  oonsimier-related  pro- 
grams, and  whether  there  should  be  more 
central  oontrol. 

FS«oiiswisu  ooNsmcn  axspoirszBnJTT 
At  present,  the  American  consumer's  voice 
Is  falnUy  heard  through  some  33  federal  de- 
partmenta  and  agencies  carrying  on  approxi- 
mately 3«0  consumer  activities.  Consider 
that — 

Responsibility  for  enforcing  the  Tknith-ln- 
Lending  Act  Is  vested  In  nine  separate  agen- 

AdmlnutraUon  of  ths  Fair  Packaging  and 
LabeUng  Act  is  divided  among  three  agen- 
cies— the  Federal  Trade  Oommlaslon,  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration,  and  the  De- 
partment of  Oommeroe; 

No  less  than  five  federal  agencies  are  is- 
■ponslbls  for  ooosumer  protection  of  the 
poor; 

The  Flammable  Fabrics  Act  of  1967  Is 
shared  by  the  Department  of  Commerce,  the 
FTC.  and  the  FDA; 

ResponslMUty  for  the  wholesomeneas  Ot 
fish  and  fishery  products  falU  both  to  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  and  the  In- 
terior Department's  Bureau  o<  Commercial 
Fisheries; 

Programs  to  control  air  and  water  pollu- 
tion can  be  found  In  a  half  doeen  agencies. 

Thsss  Uws.  sach  with  merit,  have  prolif- 
erated beyond  the  ability  of  our  present  gov- 
ernmental structure  to  handle  them. 

Despite  the  large  nimihsr  oT  federal  agea* 
dee  that  purportedly  represent  ths  oonsum- 
sr,  it  U  still  a  fact  that: 
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There  Is  no  slngls  federal  agency  to  which 
consumers  can  direct  complaints; 

There  U  no  single  federal  agency  devoted 
to  the  pressing  needs  of  the  low-Income  oon- 
sumer; 

There  U  no  single  federal  agency  which 
gathers  and  disseminates  to  the  public  the 
considerable  product  and  economic  Informa- 
tion that  U  available  at  the  federal  level; 

There  ts  no  slnlge  federal  agency  which 
representa  the  consumer  interest  before  fed- 
eral courta,  departmenta,  and  reguUtory 
agencies: 

There  U  no  single  federal  agency  which 
scrutinises  the  nation's  food  marketing  sys- 
tem from  producer  to  consumer; 

There  is  no  single  federal  agency  in  which 
the  consumer  education  function  resides; 

And  certainly,  there  U  no  single  federal 
agency  which  can  boast  that  it  has  con- 
sistently anticipated  consumer  problems  In- 
stead of  reacting  to  them  on  a  crisis  baaU. 

What  makes  such  a  fragmented  consumer 
protection  apparatus  deplorable,  is  that  con- 
sumers are  almost  never  represented  at 
agency  deliberations. 

JTTOOINO  TRK  SZCOaO 

What  U  the  consumer  reoord  of  our  fed- 
eral government? 

Are  we  satisfied  with  the  performance  of 
our  regulatory  agencies  In  advancing  the  con- 
sumer interest  In  America? 

Has  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  been  a 
vigorous  champion  of  the  consumer  cause? 

Has  the  Interstate  Conmierce  Commission 
effectively  represented  the  consumers'  Inter- 
est in  matters  relating  to  household  moving 
problems  and  railroad  passenger  servloeT 

Has  the  Federal  Communications  Oora- 
mlsslon  been  an  effective  advocate  for  the 
pubUc  in  policing  the  airwaves? 

Has  the  Department  of  Oommeree  moved 
with  dispatch  In  approving  flammablllty 
standards  for  clothing  or  In  administering  ita 
portion  of  the  Pair  Packaging  Act? 

Are  we  satisfied  with  the  activities  of  the 
Interior  Department  and  the  FDA  in  protect- 
ing the  consiimer  against  unwholesome  flsh 
and  fish  producta? 

Has  the  Department  of  Agriculture  strlved 
to  achieve  ths  most  effective  and  far-reaoh- 
Ing  consumer  food  grading  program,  as  Oon- 
gresa  directed  It  to  do? 

Do  the  efforta  of  the  DepartnMnt  of  Trans- 
portation's National  Highway  Safety  Bureau 
in  the  field  of  autosafety  match  the  grim 
reality  of  63,000  deaths  last  year  on  our 
highways? 

Is  It  In  the  long-range  best  Interests  of  eon- 
Burners  that  solutions  to  many  of  their  most 
Important  problems  are  entnuted  to  tempo- 
rary comml««lon  like  the  Food  Market  and 
Product  Safety  Oommlaslon.  whose  recom- 
mendations are  largely  Ignored  because  of 
the  aboence  of  an  institutional  framework 
for  continuing  action? 

Have  the  General  Oeitloea  Administration, 
the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  and  other 
federal  product  testing  agencies,  movsd  to 
maximise  the  bensflta  of  their  tests  by  re- 
leasing valuable  product  information  to  con- 
sumers? 

CertaliUy,  the  report  of  the  American  Bar 
Association  on  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion and  the  reporte  of  the  Center  for  the 
Study  of  Responsive  Law  on  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Oommlaslon  and  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration,  suggest  that  the  rec- 
ords of  even  the  major  consumer  protection 
agencies  of  government  are  highly  In- 
adequate. 

WHO  n  aspasasirnD 

Moreover,  how  can  the  consumer  interest 
be  protected  in  agencies  having  competing 
and  dlTsrse  Interests  to  protect? 

Can  the  Consumer  and  Marketing  Servlos 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  faithfully 
represent,  at  the  same  time,  the  desire  of 
eonstunsrs  to  get  the  most  for  their  money 
and  the  desire  of  farmers  to  get  the  most  for 
their  product?  Can  the  Department  of  Com- 
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merce  successfully  promulgate  lumber 
standards  or  administer  Ita  part  of  the  Fair 
Packaging  and  Labeling  Act  and  yet  serve 
the  Interesta  of  ita  real  constituency,  the 
business  oonununity?  Can  the  Important  con- 
sumer responsibilities  relating  to  food  and 
drug  Ubellng  required  by  the  Food.  Drug 
and  Cosmetic  Act  receive  adequate  attention 
in  a  Department  whose  Secretary  is  also 
burdened  by  problems  of  education  and 
welfare? 

My  own  conclusion  is  that,  without  full, 
vigorous  and  coordinated  enforcement,  many 
consumer  protection  laws  benefit  only  the 
printers  and  bookbinders  of  the  United 
States  Code.  The  Wholesome  Meat  Act  was 
passed  two  years  ago  but  we  still  have  60 
persons  infected  with  trichinosis  In  a  small 
Missouri  town.  We  still  have  confusing  labels 
on  supermarket  shelves  because  the  Fair 
Packaging  and  Labeling  Act  Is  Inadequate 
and  Is  not  being  properly  enforced.  And  we 
still  have  dangerous  fabrics  sold  to  unsus- 
pecting consumers,  some  of  whom  suffer 
needlessly  from  bums,  because  agreement 
cannot  be  reached  on  how  the  Flammable 
Fabrics  Act  should  be  enforced. 

A  NXW  wnmMJO.  CONSOliXS  ACKNCT 

What  vital  functions  would  such  a  new 
Independent  agency  perform  that  are  not 
now  exercised  by  the  33  departmenta  and 
sgnrorles  boaring  consumer  protection  rs- 
sponslbllltlasf 

1.  A  central  clearing  house  for  consumer 
complalnta  would  be  established  where  now 
there  is  none. 

3.  A  central  repository  for  consumer  infor- 
mation would  organize,  release,  and  In  some 
cases  disseminate  on  a  regular  basis  useful 
performance  data  on  producta  and  services  In 
non-technical  language.  Many  agencies  of 
government  that  now  test  consiuner  producta 
refuse  to  release  test  resulta  and  other  valu- 
able consumer  data.  While  many  federal 
agencies  readily  make  their  test  resulta  and 
scientiflo  studies  avalUble  to  private  industry 
sources,  the  public  which  pays  for  those  testa 
U  denied  access  to  their  results.  Moreover, 
ths  new  agency  Itself  would  conduct  research 
and  tf*t'"g  on  consumer  producta. 

3.  For  the  first  time,  the  consumer's  view- 
point would  be  vigorously  represented  before 
federal  courta  and  reguUtory  agencies  in 
matters  of  proceedings  aflecting  substantially 
ths  Interest  of  oonsumsis. 

4.  Finally,  *f«»m««t«  studies  would  be  con- 
ducted and  ths  work  of  the  Product  Safety 
Conunisslon  continued. 

Until  such  time  as  there  Is  a  statutorily 
created  independent  Consumer  Protection 
Agency  where  inter-related  functions  will  be 
performed  under  one  roof,  our  consumer  pro- 
grams will  continue  to  be  mismanaged  and 
wlU  have  failed  to  serve  the  purposes  that 
Congress  Intended.  It  Is  our  responsibility  to 
the  cause  of  effldent  government  and  our 
special  obligation  to  America's  300  million 
consumers,  to  provide  the  Institutional 
mecbanlnn  which  wUl  assure  equity  and  jus- 
tice in  the  marketplace. 
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gard  to  the  apparently  well-founded  reporte 
that  Soviet  pllota  are  flying  combat  missions 
In  Egypt.  This  indleaUon  that  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  prepared  to  have  Soviet  persoimel 
engaged  In  combat  operations  against  the 
Israelis  is  a  very  serious  development  Indeed 
and  the  Sovleta  should  be  made  aware,  not 
only  of  our  deep  concern,  but  of  our  de- 
termination to  take  whatever  action  may 
be  necessary  to  see  that  Israel's  security  Is 
not  jeopardised. 

The  Soviet  Union  should  be  under  no  illu- 
sions that  America  Is  so  preoccupied  with 
Vietnam  that  we  will  stand  aside  in  the  fsce 
of  increased  Soviet  involvement  In  the  Mid- 
dle East  conflict.  To  reempliaslse  our  de- 
termination to  see  that  Israel  has  the  means 
for  her  own  defense,  the  President  should 
immediately  reopen  consideration  of  his  de- 
cision with  regard  to  further  sales  of  Phan- 
toms and  other  aircraft,  and  should  take 
steps  to  see  that  Israel's  needs  are  met. 


EXPANDED   SOVIET   INVOLVEMENT 
IN  MIDDLE  EAST  CONPUiCT 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OV   ItXW  TOtX 
IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPBBSKNTATTVBS 

Wednetday.  April  29,  1970 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
deMy  disturbed  by  what  appears  to  be  a 
reckless  escalation  by  the  Soviet  Union  in 
the  Middle  East  and  I  have  today  sent 
the  Secretary  of  State  the  following  tele- 
gram: 

I  hope  that  you  will  promptly  make  strong 
representations  to  the  Soviet  Union  In  re- 


OTOrf^VER-INCREASING  POLUJTION 
^^  PROBLEM 


HON.  WILUAM  L  HUNGATE 

OF  ICSSOUU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPBESENTATIVK8 

Wednetdav.  April  29,  1970 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  view 
of  our  ever-locreasliig  pollutton  prob- 
lem, I  thought  the  f<dlowlng  article 
would  be  of  interest  to  those  who  are 
concerned  about  what  they  can  do  di- 
rectly to  help  control  the  problem: 
Facts  ams  Fioims  To  Am  m  tbs  PasvEMTiow 
or  WATsa  PosxunoM 
(By  Tvonns  Horton) 

How  can  Intelligent  and  Interested  con- 
sumers help  prevent  lakes  from  turning  into 
swamps?  This  problem  tsnt  limited  to  North 
America.  One  reader  writes: 

"[BCsny  Canadian]  consumers  are  already 
switching  to  soi^  or  low-phosphate  deter- 
genta  and  using  washing  soda  or  ammonU 
as  a  water  softener. 

"Some  of  the  supecinarksta  have  posted 
a  list  of  phosphate  analyses  In  their  stores, 
aHfiing  to  it  the  phoq>hate  content  of  their 
own  special  brands.  One  chain  Is  already  sell- 
ing a  nsw  brand  of  their  own  with  a  low 
or  no  phosphate  content. 

"It  is  expected  that  leglsUtlon  will  be 
passed  eventually  to  reguUte  the  phosphate 
content.  PoUutlon  Probe  at  the  University  of 
Toronto  Is  vsry  active."  (Mis.  B.  R.,  Don 
MlUs.  Ontario) 

Pollution  Probe  is  a  nonprofit  dtiaens 
group  of  about  1300  studente,  professors, 
and  Interested  dtlsens  organized  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  with  headquarters  In  ths 
zoology  dqwrtmsnt.  Formed  about  a  year 
ago,  PoUutlon  Probe  has  six  fuUUme  staff 
members,  who  also  are  on  the  staff  of  tbs 
university. 

Members  of  Pollution  Probe  soon  may  bs 
called  the  Nader's  Raiders  of  the  detergent 
Industry.  They  feel  that  the  greatest  threat 
to  natural  lakes  today  comes  from  too  rapid 
eutrophlcatlon.  They  write: 

"Vast  quantities  of  nutrlenta,  especially 
phosphates,  are  being  dumped  Into  our  lakes 
by  man's  activities.  The  phosphates  gener- 
ally stlmuUte  massive  growth  of  algae  and 
waterweeds.  ...  In  short,  a  beautiful  clean 
lake  becomes  choked  with  plant  llfs  and 
approaches  ita  eventual  'death'  as  a  swamp. 

"Fortunately,  if  we  reduce  the  nutrient 
load,  the  lake  Is  able  to  recover  to  a  large 
extent.  .  .  .  The  banning  of  phosphate  de- 
tergenta  Is  an  initial,  essential,  and  even 
crucial  step  to  save  ths  lower  Oreat 
Lakes.  .  .  .  The  problem,  though.  Is  not  con- 
fined to  Ontario:  it  is  occurring  right  across 
the  country." 
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FoUutkm  Prob*  rMommeiMli: 
CtUauia    denuuKl    goTwniiMnt    buu    oo 
ptto>pb»f  deUrganta  befora  1973. 

Consumer  cutback  In  tb«  vum  of  hlgb- 
pboapbato  d«t«rg«nu. 

Sucb  actton  will  immediately  reduce  tbe 
pboq>b*te  Input  to  lakes.  Public  demand  for 
nonpoUutlng  prtxiucta  ala<f  will  Intensify 
manufacturers'  reeeareb  mto  flndlnc  safe 
phoapbate  replacements.  One  sucb  reason- 
able alternative  appears  to  be  NTA  (nltrllo- 
trlacetate),  wblcb  baa  replaced  a  large 
amount  of  tbe  pboapbate  In  certain  laxindry 
products  now  sold  In  Sweden. 

Pollution  Probe  warns  tbat  tbe  term  "bio- 
degradable" on  a  detergent  box  bas  notblng 
to  do  wltb  pboapbate  content.  All  detergents 
are  biodegradable.  Tbe  group  tells  consum- 
ers. "If  someone  tries  to  sell  you  a  'nonpol- 
lutlng'  detergent,  demand  tbe  truth  about 
pboapbate  content  before  buying." 

Pollution  Probers  regard  every  consumer 
purebase  of  a  laundry  soap  or  detergent 
product  as  an  opportunity  for  conatructlTS 
action  to  reduce  surplus  pbospbonis  In  lakes 
and  otber  natural  waterways. 

"In  swltcblng  to  a  laundry  soap.  It  mlgbt 
b«  neoaaaary  for  tbe  consumer  to  use  a  waab- 
tng  aoda  at  tbe  same  time. 

"Also  we  suggest  cbecking  wltb  tbe  manu- 
facturer of  automatic  wasblng  macblnea  in 
order  to  determine  bow  to  flusb  out  soap 
realduea." 

(Tbe  amount  of  soap  residue  will  vary  In 
different  locauttea  aooordlng  to  water  bard- 
neaa.  Boston  area  water,  for  example,  bas 
only  about  one  grain  of  bardneaa.  In  sucb 
an  area,  all  bomemakers  ootUd  use  beavy- 
<hity  ao«p  for  laundry  if  tbey  wlab  and  Insist 
tbat  Bupermarketa  stock  It.) 

In  pUeaa  wbare  water  bardnsaa  makea  tbe 
tiae  of  aoap  Impoaalble.  PoUutton  Probe  urgea 
eonaumers  to  cbooae  detergenta  wltb  low- 
pboapbate  con  ten  ta. 

Many  soapa.  detergents,  and  cleaning 
agents  now  in  tbe  market  were  analysed  for 
Pollution  Probe  In  a  University  of  TQconto 
laboratory.  Sucb  pboapborous  compounds 
were  converted  to  ortbopboapbate  (PO.)  by 
ebemlcal  digestion  and  tbe  concentration  of 
ortbopboapbate  measured  In  a  speetro- 
photometer.  Results  Inform  consumers  of  tbe 
pboapbate  content  by  welgbt  of  various 
cleaiUng  products  aa  follows: 
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Important:  "Tbe  estimated  error  on  tbe 
above  figures  is  plus  or  minus  10  percent 
of  tbe  figure  sbown  (06  percent  confidence 
limits).  Tbls  means  tbat  If,  for  example,  tbe 
figure  Is  40  percent,  we  feel  tbat  tbe  actiial 
value  could  lie  anywbere  between  36  per- 
cent and  44  percent,"  PolluUon  Probe  oom- 
menta  furtber. 

"We  were  not  able  to  analyse  every  product 
on  tbe  market.  Sucb  things  as  band  and  face 
aoapa.  shampoos,  bubble  bath,  etc.,  will  con- 
tain very  UtUe  phosphate.  Industrial  and 
cafeteria  detergenta  probably  are  high  in 
phoapbatea  but  a  ban  would  look  after  these 
products." 


CHERISH  AMERICA 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 


IN  THB  HOU8>  OP  RXPRlSKIfTATIVaB 

We(fn««day.  ilprti  29,  1979 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
tbe  overezpoeure  that  critics  of  our  Na- 
tion receive,  it  Lb  necessary  to  reempha- 
size  that  a  vast  majority  of  Americans 
still  properly  respect  and  appreciate  the 
greatness  of  our  land. 

A  constituent  of  mine,  Mrs.  Baiioara 
Moran  of  Oak  Lawn.  HI.,  who  served  as  a 
secretary  to  our  late  colleague,  Edward 
A.  Kelly,  is  a  poet  of  considerable  stat- 
ure In  the  Chicago  metropolitan  area.  I 
am  pleased  to  insert  her  latest  poem 
which  I  believe  properly  reflects  the 
thinking  of  most  Americans  throughout 
this  great  land  of  ours: 


CaiaisH  AMsaicA 

(By   Barbara   Moran) 
America ! 
Tou  have  a  land. 
Tour  land  to  care  for 
Tour  land  to  fight  for 
Tour  land  to  weep  for 
Under  these  stars  do  you  grow. 
Under  this  sky  do  you  fly  your  flag. 
Out  of  this  dtist  do  you  pull  your  mighty 

towers. 
Onto  these  mountain  peaks  do  you  stand 

searching  Into  space. 
Land  of  the  courageous  dead  and  patriots 

yet  unborn 
Land  of  bloasoma  and  wind  acroaa  the  prairie 
Land   of  East  meeting  Weat  and  laughing 

together 
Cherish  your  winding  roads 
And  forests  deep  with  pine 
Tour  seas  that  crash  upon  your  rocky  shores 
And  daeerts  blowing  dry  with  sunshine 
Tbe  abadowa  of  the  brave  still  upon  the  sand 
Tou  have  a  land. 
Cherish  America 


SPEEDY  TRIAL  IS  IMPORTANT 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MOLLOHAN 


VnOINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  29.  1979 

Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
crime  rate  spirals  upward  and  when  we 
sit  back  and  wonder  why,  the  over- 
burdening of  our  court  systems  should 
be  very  definitely  considered  as  a  good 
place  to  begin  the  fight  against  crime. 

As  the  following  editorial  in  the  Wheel- 
ing (W.  Va.)  News-Register  so  aptly  and 
succinctly  points  out,  the  situation  is 
worsening,  not  improving. 

Suq?ected  criminals  must  either  lan- 
guish In  jails  for  months  or  years  while 
a'valtlng  a  place  on  the  court  docket,  or 
they  are  given  premature  bond  release, 
only  to  be  picked  up  again  for  another 
crime.  Either  is  a  tragic  miscarriage  of 
our  Judicial  system. 

Before  we  blame  the  Supreme  Court  for 
its  decisions  we  should  look  at  our  local 
court  systems,  not  for  blame  but  with  a 
determination  to  find  a  solution  out  of 
the  current  unlivable  situation. 

The  article  follows: 
[rnm  tbe  WheeUng  (W.  Va.)  News-Register, 

Apr.  14,  1970] 
Wab  on  Cama — Spibdt  Tual  Is  IicpoarAirr 

No  war  on  crime  In  this  country  ever  Is 
going  to  be  truly  successful  until  aomethlng 
la  done  about  court  reform. 

Tbe  criminal  courts  are  so  jammed  that 
some  defendanu  have  languished  In  jail  for 
as  long  as  two  years  awaiting  trial.  Other 
criminals  charged  with  serious  crimes  walk 
tbe  streets  for  months  out  on  bond  unUl  they 
are  nabbed  again  for  another  criminal  offense. 

A  House  Sdect  Committee  on  Crime  re- 
cently completed  eight  months  of  bearings 
and  testimony  by  40  witnesses  and  In  sum- 
mary this  is  what  Chairman  Rep.  Claude 
Pepper  bad  to  say: 

"In  many  dtlea,  police  foroea,  which  de- 
servedly have  been  upgraded,  are  arresting 
more  people  than  ever  before  mora  than 
the  rest  of  the  system,  the  courts  and  ear« 
rectlons  can  handle.  Justice  tbat  ooce  de- 
terred crime  with  its  swlftneaa  and  sureneaa 
baa  become  lumbering  and  unoartaln." 


AwU  29,  1970 
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Dean  A.  Kenneth  Pye  of  the  Duke  Univer- 
sity School  of  Law  bas  explained  tbat  the  last 
thing  In  the  world  the  criminal  wants  Is  a 
prompt  and  speedy  trial.  The  criminal  fig- 
ures time  Is  on  his  side  and  he  Is  very  pleased 
to  wait  until  prosecution  witnesses  move 
away,  get  sick,  die  or  forget  the  details  of 
what  they  saw  or  experienced. 

Florida  state  attorney,  Richard  E.  Oersteln, 
former  president  of  the  National  District  At- 
torneys Association,  testified  that  be  had  seen 
first-hand  how  serious  criminal  cases — 
felonies,  burglary  and  robbery — are  tried  In 
big  city  and  criminal  courts  throughout  the 
country  with  little  or  no  pre-trial  prepara- 
tion by  the  prosecution. 

He  said.  "They  are  Just  tried  'from  the 
hip"  with  the  prosecutor  picking  up  the  file. 
He  calls  out  tbe  names  of  the  witnesses  and 
he  attempts  by  rote,  by  prior  experience  in 
tbeae  areaa,  to  try  the  case.  This  Is  no  way 
for  serious  crimes  to  be  handled  In  America." 

"Plea  bargaining"  Is  another  device  used 
by  attorneys  In  cooperation  with  proaecu- 
tora  and  judges  to  get  defendants  off  with 
light  punishment.  District  of  Columbia  Po- 
lice Chief  Jerry  Wilson  noted  tbat  many  car 
thlevea,  burglars,  muggers  and  purse  snatch- 
ers  are  allowed  to  plead  guUty  to  such  re- 
duced charges  as  petty  larceny  and  simple 
assault.  In  this  way,  he  explained,  "a  great 
number  of  fairly  aerlous  criminals  get  off 
with  Uttle  or  no  punishment" 

This  type  of  situation  Is  not  confined  to 
the  large  metropolitan  cities.  We  see  ex- 
amples of  It  In  all  towns  and  dtles,  regmrd- 
leaa  of  size.  In  our  own  state  and  county  dtl- 
sens  often  wonder  how  It  is  tbat  Imown  crim- 
inals caught  breaking  tbe  law  continue  to  be 
free  for  months  and  months  on  end  until 
suddenly  they  are  back  in  the  news  because 
they  have  been  arrested  In  connection  with 
stlU  another  crime.  We  also  have  seen  numer- 
ous Instances  where  criminals  are  allowed  to 
plead  to  a  lesser  charge  once  they  do  get 
their  day  In  court. 

Congressman  James  H.  Scheuer  of  New 
Tork,  a  member  of  the  House  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Crime,  says.  "There  Is  nothing  more 
discouraging  to  a  police  professional  than  to 
have  risked  his  Ufe  In  bringing  In  a  suspect, 
particularly  In  the  case  of  a  violent  crime, 
and  then  learn  that  we  have  to  force  the  de- 
fendant to  plead  guilty  to  a  lesser  offense 
than  what  the  police  officer  charged  him  with 
because  society  has  not  provided  the  judges, 
the  juries,  the  prosecutors,  the  court  clerks, 
the  secretaries  and  the  detentlcxi  faculties  to 
try  people,  particularly  young  people." 

The  juvenile  situation  has  been  trouble- 
some here  for  some  time.  With  a  lack  of  prop- 
er detention  faclllUes  for  young  lawbreakers 
the  courts  often  are  placed  In  a  bind. 

We  are  beginning  to  learn  that  any  war  on 
crime  requires  more  than  a  strengthening  of 
police  forces.  Other  parta  of  the  system,  tb« 
courts  and  correctlona  institutions,  also  must 
be  Improved  and  wqtanded  If  tbe  crbnlnal 
defendant  la  going  to  receive  not  only  a  pub- 
lic trial  but  a  q>eedy  one  as  required  by  the 
Sixth  Amendment.  Long  delays  In  bringing 
the  accused  to  trial  bensflta  no  one  but  the 
criminal, 


THE  UJ3J3.  "SAVANNAH" 


HON.  G.  ELUOTT  HAGAN 

or  asoBciA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  29.  1979 

Mr.  HAOAN.  Mr.  ^leaker,  the  city  of 
Savannah.  Chatham  County,  and.  in 
fact,  the  entire  First  District  of  Oeorgia, 
which  I  am  proud  and  honored  to  repre- 
sent, was  singularly  honored  on  April  23 
when  the  UjBB.  Savannah — ^AOR^^ — 
was  christened  at  Qulncy,  Mass. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Savannah  Aldermen  Joe  Myatt  and 
Ed  Perkins,  former  Savannah  Mayor 
and  Mrs.  Lee  Mlngledorff,  Navy  Capt. 
Thomas  Suddath,  retired,  director  of  the 
Ocean  Science  Center  of  the  Atlantic, 
representing  Gov.  Lester  Maddoz,  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Remer  Lane,  of  Savannah, 
along  with  other  distinguished  citizens 
were  present  with  Mrs.  Hagan  and  me 
at  this  christening. 

Vice  Adm.  R.  L.  Shlfley,  TUB.  Navy, 
spoke  on  this  auspicious  occasion  and  it 
is  earnestly  believed  his  remarks  merit 
your  attention.  They  are  as  follows: 

RxMASKS  ar  VscB  Adk.  R.  L.  SHirueT, 
UJ3.  Navt 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Bergeson,  Congressman 
Hagan,  dlstlngvilshed  guests,  ladles  and  gen- 
tlemen: 

It  Is  Indeed  an  honor  for  me  to  be  here 
today  and  participate  In  marking  this  im- 
portant milestone  in  tbe  early  Ufe  of  this 
fine  ship.  I  am  sure  she  will  live  up  to  tbe 
very  famous  name  thiEt  has  been  borne  by 
so  many  other  United  States  ships. 

Ships  named  SavcnTiah  have  served  our 
nation  weU.  They  have  marked  tbe  progress 
and  growth  of  our  nation  as  a  maritime 
power.  Some  have  been  naval  ships  that  have 
performed  nobly  in  our  struggle  to  gain  and 
trittintAtn  our  liberty  and  way  of  life  from 
the  very  earliest  days  of  our  coimtry.  Others 
have  been  merchant  ships  noted  for  their 
contributions  In  tbe  field  of  naval  archltec- 
tiure  and  naval  engineering.  All  have  borne 
their  names  proudly  and  with  distinction. 

The  first  Savannah  served  the  country  as 
a  coastal  defense  galley.  She  was  authorised 
by  an  act  of  Congreaa  on  May  4th.  1T73; 
was  built  and  fitted  out  at  Savannah,  Owa- 
gla;  and  was  armed  wltb  one  a4-pound  gun 
and  small  brass  howitzers.  She  was  not  a 
mighty  ship  but  was  among  those  that 
marked  tbe  beginning  of  our  Navy.  She  pro- 
vided ua  with  defensive  seapower  during  this 
country's  early  struggles.  She  was  stricken 
from  the  Navy  list  In  1803. 

The  second  Sat>annah  was  a  merchant  shi^ 
and  an  outstanding  credit  to  our  "Tankee 
Ingenuity".  She  contributed  greatly  to  tbe 
revolutionary  shift  from  sail  to  steam  pro- 
pulsion. She  was  the  first  steamship  to  cross 
the  AtlanUc  Ocean.  She  was  originally  de- 
signed as  a  if*"'"B  ship  to  run  as  a  packet 
to  France.  Before  completion  was  fitted  with 
a  steam  engine  and  paddle  wheels.  After  a 
trial  run  and  some  coastal  cruises.  Includ- 
ing one  with  President  James  Monroe  on- 
barked,  she  sailed  from  Savannah.  Oecnrgla, 
on  33  May  1819.  Twenty-nine  days  and  eleven 
hours  later  she  reached  Liverpool.  England. 
This  feat  excited  and  astonished  the  world. 
It  was  recognlaed  as  a  triumph  of  American 
enterprise  and  skill.  Despite  her  sucoeas  and 
the  glory  that  she  brought  the  American 
merchant  marine,  she  failed  as  a  profitable 
cargo  carrier.  Too  much  of  her  cargo  q>ace 
was  taken  up  by  machinery  and  fuel.  She 
had,  however,  proved  a  concept  which  was 
to  revolutlonlae  ocean-going  vessels  and  have 
a  profound  effect  upon  the  relations  between 
tbe  peoples  of  the  world. 

The  second  naval  ship  Savannah  was  a 
wooden  sailing  frigate  built  In  the  New  Tork 
Navy  Tard.  She  had  a  length  between  peri>en- 
dlculars  at  ITS  feet  and  a  tonnage  of  1,736. 
Her  speed  was  18  knots  and  she  was  designed 
for  a  complement  of  467  <^cers  and  men. 
She  had  a  long,  colorful  life  and  saw  a  lot 
of  naval  aervloa.  Also,  she  may  v«ry  well 
hold  a  record  for  how  long  she  remained  on 
the  building  wayal  Her  oonstruotlon  began  in 
1830  and  slw  was  not  launched  until  33  years 
later.  It  wm  repwted  that  a  breathleaa  aUraoe 
ocouired  when  the  stopendous  structure 
was  about  to  move  Into  the  water.  Her  splash 
wet  tbe  feet  of  some  3,500  people. 

Tlie  third  naval  ship  Savannah,  was  the 
foreign  made  liner  88  Saxonia  built  In  Oer- 
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many.  She  was  seised  in  Seattle,  Washington, 
when  we  entered  World  War  I.  She  waa  re- 
named Savannah  when  commissioned  In  the 
U.S.  Navy.  She  served  the  defense  of  our 
country  as  a  Submarine  Tender  for  more 
than  ten  years  dvirlng  and  after  World  War  I. 
Tbe  next  naval  ship  Savannah  was  a  Light 
Cruiser  built  in  Camden.  New  Jersey.  This 
SatMinnaTi  I  was  personally  and  Intimately 
acquainted  with.  She  was  commissioned  In 
1038  and  my  first  duty  as  a  naval  aviator 
was  in  her  aviation  unit.  I  lived  with  her 
through  three  years  preceding  World  War  n. 
The  tense  situations  of  those  days  iM^ugbt 
many  Interesting  assignments  In  both  the 
Atlantic  and  Padflc.  After  my  detachment 
she  performed  escort  duty  for  shipping  In 
the  Atlantic.  When  we  ecAered  the  war  she 
was  In  the  vanguard  of  major  operations  in 
North  Africa.  Sicily  and  Salerno.  Although 
badly  damaged  during  the  amphibious  land- 
ings at  Salerno,  her  welll-tralned  crew 
brought  her  safely  to  port  where  she  was 
repaired  and  her  full  fighting  capability  re- 
stored. She  was  a  noble  ship  and  fought  well 
in  defense  of  o\ir  covin  try. 

The  next  Savannah,  a  merchant  ship  Is  a 
monument  to  our  scientific  and  Industrial 
talents.  She  Is  the  Nuclear  Ship  Savannah — 
tbe  first  merchant  ship  to  be  powered  by 
atomic  energy.  Built  as  a  prototype,  she 
proves  that  atomic  power  is  safe  to  live  with 
In  a  merchant  ship  environment.  Although 
not  a  complete  commercial  success,  cbe,  like 
her  namesake  of  a  century  and  a  half  earlier, 
has  proved  a  concept  and  has  gone  down  In 
hlst<n7  as  the  first  of  her  kind.  Only  time 
wlU  UU  the  effect  this  will  have  on  the  mer- 
chant fieets  of  the  future.  There  are  many 
who  believe  the  eventual  results  will  be  Just 
as  revolutionary  as  the  shift  from  saU  to 
steam. 

From  these  brief  histories  we  see  that  tbe 
name  Savannah  has  transcended  from  saU 
to  steam  and  nuclear  power,  served  In  tbe 
defense  of  our  nation,  contributed  to  our 
economic  welfare  and  marked  our  scientific 
progreaa.  They  aU  have  been  great  ahlpa. 

Tram  tbe  time  that  man  discovered  that 
he  could  travel  over  the  water,  It  has  been 
recognised  that  the  ability  to  use  tbe  sea 
Increased  the  strength  of  a  coimtry. 

Countries  before  ours  gamed  world  re- 
nown and  a  place  In  history  by  the  use  of 
sea  power.  Ftom  the  birth  of  this  nation 
we  recognlaed  the  value  and  need  for  sea- 
power.  From  the  earliest  days  of  oin*  coun- 
try freedom  of  the  seas  bas  been  one  of  the 
comentones  of  our  national  pcdlcy. 

Many  Umea  thla  freedom  of  the  aeaa  has 
been  threatened. 

Today  with  our  world-wide  base  structure 
oonttnuaUy  shrinking,  fieedom  to  \ise  tbe 
seaa  takes  on  added  slgnlflfianne.  In  1B6S  we 
bad  the  rights  to  use  more  than  660  major 
overBeas  bases.  Tlie  number  has  now  de- 
creased to  fewer  than  180.  Our  oommltments 
to  others  and  the  need  to  protect  our  own 
Intereets  have  not  been  reduced  in  propor- 
ttoo.  At  this  very  same  time  we  are  seeing 
an  unprecedented  build-up  in  the  strength 
of  the  Soviet  Navy.  Prior  to  the  end  of 
World  War  n  the  Soviet  Navy's  misainn  was 
primarily  one  of  coastal  defense.  Very  little 
waa  heard  of  the  Soviet  Navy  during  that 
war.  The  USSR  was  thought  of  sa  predomi- 
nantly a  land  power  with  large  armies. 

In  tbe  past  several  years  this  Image  has 
changed  dramatically.  Today  by  any  measure 
they  are  tbe  second  largest  aeapowei  In  the 
world.  Striking  changes  have  been  made  in 
both  their  construction  of  new  ships  and 
the  concept  of  their  operations. 

By  a  dedicated  building  program  and  a 
vast  outlay  of  funds  they  have  constructed 
a  large  modem  Navy.  They  are  the  first 
country  to  mass  produce  submarines  at  a 
wartime  tempo  when  not  engaged  In  a  war. 
Tliey  have  a  force  of  about  860  submarlnas. 
Many  of  them  are  nuclear  powared. 

Their  cnulers  and  deeUoywia  are  modem 
and  equipped  with  the  newest  weapons  and 
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Tta*  eoMpoattloa  of  the 
aovia*  N»*y,  tb*  ^(uallty  of  UMir  equlpoMBt 
and  um  aaaaw  in  which  tbtj  f  depioylnc 
tbmtt  fac«w  »U  pctnt  up  th«  wrlniwin—  of 
UMir  r«(«Mt  for  a  prominent  poalUon  on  tte 

Only  »  f«w  ataaft  jmn  aco  •  Sovtet  ship 
«M  raraty  mm*  tn  tta*  MadltamnMn.  Tbday 
Umj  opant*  lAige  teak  foicaa  racobwiy  tn 
that  ar**.  FnquMitly  they  vtett  porta  1m 
many  parta  of  Africa  and  around  tba  Indian 
Oeaan.  Sorlat  units  are  eontlnnaUy  main- 
talnlnc  •orreUUnoe  over  and  opaiatlng  near 
our  NaTy  onlta. 

Purther,  the  Sorlei  advancea  tc  etapowet 
are  not  llmttad  to  naval  power.  Their  mar- 
ehant  marine,  ooeanofraptale  and  fishing 
fleeta  are  aodsm.  highly  affaetlve  onlta  ttiat 
operate  world  wlda. 

Tbk  BoTlat  move  for  more  seapower  baa 
a  propaganda  potential  equal  to  that  tbay 
haee  aMjoyed  daring  the  space  race.  Bhlpa 
<apiBfaa  around  the  world,  flying  the  red 
a  stimtogle   a»d   pnlitknl 


This  clearly  polnte  op  oar  need  for  atrongi 
very  mobUa  aanmi  foroaa  which  can  opciau 
tar  tram  oar  aboraa  Ttaalr  mobtuty  mnaa  be 
aaaiiieit  by  their  being  suppUed  at  sea.  from 
raplanlatament  ablpa  anch  aa  Smvtpinmh  bare, 
in  sonte  laataneaa.  eoalng  direct  from  oar 
own  United  Statea  porta. 

Tbla  need  to  «pand  the  motathty  of  oar 
Xavy  foreaa  and  aapport  theas  anywhere 
nqnliea  oaore  aOecttve  aapport  ahlpa.  This  is 
ttte  rale  that  wlU   be  andartakan  by   the 

vMe  ablps  of  the  Saet  with  a  ^on^^top"  ?•• 
ptenlabment.  Oklar  type  replenlahmant 
ahlpa  carry  only  one  type  of  cargo.  A  tankar 
camaa  fuel:  one  cargo  ship  earrlaa  aappllaa; 
another  carries  food;  and  another  laiilas 
anunamtlon.  With  this  newest  SaswniMA, 
Saet  operating  unlta  can  be  reaappUed  by 
CBlj  one  dattvary  ahlp  Instead  of  three  or 
■wre.  Thla  Btaataa  many  eeonomlea  in  effort; 
ttme  and  Alpa^  It  adda  further  to  the  m»- 
blUty  of  oar  naval  forces.  When  oatAtted. 
iSMMsna*  wUl  have  the  aaoet  advanced 
aqutpoaenta  for  traaafanlng  fnal  and  sup- 
phea.  malnded  wlU  be  a  i«»»'«*««g  and  laanch- 
Ing  area  for  cargo  hiilkimlsis  sUs  to  traiM> 
tsr  aoppUee  while  the  ships  are  mllsa  apart. 
To  ooBftete  with  this  — g*»«g  atrangth  of 
SoTlat  Daapoasi  we  most  ooirtlnne  to  as- 
phalt the  tachnologloal  know-how  of  this  na- 


ttoa.  The  military  aatahtlahment  and 
Indnatalal  satahllahmsmt  muat  contlnne  to 
work  together  to  bolld  the  moat  ^itpi^rtt 
ahlpa  poaalble — anch  as  the  one  we  see  hare 
today. 

Durtng  the  past  aereral  m«»«ti«-  there  have 
been  numeroos  public  refateness  to  the 
■o-eaOad  mtutary-tadnatrlal  >«t«— 
to  sooM  statsmante.  thla  la  not 
It  thing  that  la  operating  eoontar 
to  the  beat  Intaseete  of  the  natkm.  It  la  a  large 
sagmant  of  patrlotle  people  In  thla  eoxmtry 
dedicated  to  oar  deoAoeratlc  way  of  life. 

We  have  a  Urge  military  eatabllshment 
ta  thla  oovntry  today.  It  eonatato  of  aboot 
two  million  men,  a  large  Inventory  of  ahlpa, 
aircraft;  missiles  and  other  hardware.  It  Is 
backed  op  and  aopported  by  the  Indnstrlal 
toehnotogy  and  productton  capability  of 
this  country.  Many  of  you  people  bare  to- 
day can  proodly  coont  yooraelTes  among  the 
members  of  thla  military — indiwtrlal  eom- 


The  neeaaaary  teamwork  between  the  la- 
dustolal  managera  and  the  Department  of 
rtefBnee  haa  long  been  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal contrlbntOBB  to  this  oountrys  tach- 
notaglcal  growth  and  prmisss 

One  of  oar  greatest  monumente  to  the 
mmtary-indoatrlal  relatlooahlp  la  the  ApoUo 
apace  progsui  aad  man's  first  moon  landing. 
Thla  evant  aaaggara  tba  Imaglnattoa.  Moeh 
af  the  artsntfc  knowledge  aad  technology 
which  maaa  this  program  poastble  came 
mUttary  Indoatrtal  conplex. 
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Some  17.000  oom panics  worked  to  supply  the 
oomponent  parts.  Many  compaoles  worked  to 
build  command  modules,  landing  modules, 
launching  rockets  and  control  radars.  The 
eetnpaales  and  people  Involved  are  members 
of  this  same  mllltary-lndastrlal  ootnplez. 
Their  preclalan  teamwork  and  f"Tywatlon  la 
onmatehad  in  the  world  today.  It  appears 
that  the  relatlonahlp  and  Ite  efforts  might 
more  appropriately  be  considered  as  a  mili- 
tary-Industrial miracle. 

We  are  aasembled  here  today  to  honor 
stin  another  achievement  of  the  coop- 
erative efforts  of  Industry  and  defense — the 
Sm>mnnah.  She  inoorporatee  many  techno- 
logical advancee  developed  by  thla  aame 
miracle  team. 

Tb  the  patriotic  and  dedicated  men  and 
women  of  General  Dynamics  here  In  Qulncy, 
I  want  to  say  eongratulaUons.  I  know  that 
in  building  Saven^aA,  you  built  her  well 
and  with  pride:  that  while  building  her  you 
were  fully  aware  that.  In  your  hands,  you 
held  the  futive  successes  of  the  ship'  and 
the  welfare  of  the  men  who  will  sail  her. 
Tou  can  be  proud  of  the  contribution  yon 
have  made  to  peace  In  the  world  and  to  the 
security  and  well-being  of  the  people  In  the 
United  States. 

floras  years  ago  Ifias  Frances  Norman,  after 
a  BOltable  lavltetlon  and  due  deliberation, 
aeeaptad  a  qxmsorshlp  role  when  she  agreed 
to  marry  me,  a  young  Junior  grade  lieuten- 
ant In  the  United  States  Navy.  Poaalbly  an 
ability  to  better  foreeee  *»»»«»»g  evento  and 
a  better  knowledge  of  the  hardships  and 
uneertalnttee  associated  with  life  In  the  mil- 
itary might  have  Influenced  her  to  make 
another  decision.  However,  having  accepted 
the  Invitation  she  took  Immediate,  strong 
aad  eontlnolng  action  to  Insure  that  she 
not  fall  In  her  role  of  sponsor.  For  this  I 
am  always  grateful.  This  morning  my  wife 
will  Mart  VSS  SaiHmiwiA  on  her  career.  She 
la  a  lucky  ship  to  have  such  a  loyal  and 
devoted  sponsor.  Under  her  watchful  eye  It 
la  foreordained  that  SaewwnaA  wlU  always 
meet  every  challenge  to  the  best  of  her  abU- 
tty.  We  shaU  follow  her  career  with  pride 
and  confidence.  Oar  bearta  will  always  be 
with  thla  line  ship  and  her  crew  wherever 
they  may  be.  We  wish  them  always  good  luck 
and  Godspeed. 
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INDEPENDENCE  DAY  OP  THE 
BEPDBLIC  OP  TOGO 


HON.  ADAH  C.  POWELL 


m  TRX  HOUSK  OP  RKPRXSSNTATIVES 
Wedne»Aat.  April  29.  1»79 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  10  years 
ago,  on  April  27,  1860,  the  Republic  ot 
Togo  attained  national  independence.  On 
this  memorable  occaston.  I  would  like  to 
extend  congratulatloos  to  His  Eaicellency, 
Brig.  Oen.  Etietine  Eyadema,  President 
of  the  Republic  of  Togo:  and  His  Excel- 
lency Dr.  Alexandre  J.  Ohln,  Ambassador 
of  the  Republic  of  Togo  to  the  United 
SUtea. 

These  peofte  had  lived  in  the  strip  of 
land  between  todays  Qhana  and  Da- 
homey on  the  west  coast  of  Africa  for 
centuries.  At  about  the  middle  of  the 
last  century  French  and  German  traders 
established  themselves  there,  and  then 
came  the  British.  The  three  newcomers 
shared  the  country  amongst  them.  At 
the  end  of  the  First  World  War  Germany 
lost  its  share,  and  it  was  dMded  between 
the  Preix^  and  the  British.  Then  the 
country  was  placed  under  the  mandate 


at  the  League  of  Nations  In  1923.  and 
so  It  remained  until  the  end  of  the  last 
war. 

In  1948  both  the  French  and  British 
spheres  were  placed  under  the  trustee- 
ship of  the  United  Nations.  Thenceforth 
for  more  than  a  decade  the  people  peti- 
tioned the  UK.  for  aiitwinmy  and  Inde- 
pendence. In  the  Sections  bdd  In  April 
196B,  the  National  Unity  Party  took  con- 
trol of  the  national  assembly  and  pledged 
for  complete  national  Independence.  Fi- 
nally tills  goal  was  attained  in  April  of 
1960. 

Since  then  the  Republic  of  Togo  has 
enjoyed  full  sovereignty.  It  has  become 
a  member  of  the  United  Nations,  this 
having  its  place  in  the  family  of  sover- 
eign states.  The  Internal  political  scezie 
has  been  subject  to  some  changes,  and 
the  economy  of  the  country  Is  based  on 
small-scale  subsistence  fanning.  Togo  te 
reported  to  have  the  world's  largest  re- 
serves of  phosphate.  It  is  already  being 
mined  and  exported,  acooonting  for  a 
large  percentage  of  the  country's  export 
trade. 

The  pe(H>Ie  of  Togo  are  doing  their 
utmost  to  become  self-sustaining,  and  for 
the  present  they  are  enjoying  their 
rk:hly  deserved  national  independence. 
On  the  10th  annlrersary  ot  their  Inde- 
pendence day  I  salute  the  people  of  the 
Republic  of  Togo. 


WOMEN'S   RIGHTS   RECOBIMENDA- 
TIONS 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUaNSH 


IN  THS  HOUSE  OP  REPBSBENTATIVK8 

Wednesday,  AprU  29.  1870 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  an 
article  which  appeared  recently  in  the 
Washington  Post,  the  very  talented 
writer.  Miss  Elizabeth  Shelton,  discussed 
the  urgent  matter  of  women's  rights. 

It  is  indeed  a  travesty  of  justlee  that 
as  we  approach  the  200th  anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  this  Nation,  women  are 
still  treated  as  second-class  dtlaens. 

It  Is  a  mockery  and  unconsdonable  to 
state  that  we  have  equality  under  the 
law  when  we  find  that  women  are  dis- 
criminated against  in  aU  phases  of  our 
sodety. 

To  right  this  glaring  wrong,  last  year  I 
Introdaeed  legislation  which  would  per- 
mit a  constitutional  amendment  to  pro- 
vide equal  rights  for  women  tn  America. 

I  call  upon  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
and  Senate  to  pass  this  legislation  as 
soon  as  possible  before  the  sensible  voices 
in  the  women's  liberation  movement  are 
drowned  out  by  the  radical  elements 
among  us. 

Lest  we  forget.  It  was  because  of  a 
woman,  Queen  Isabella  of  Spain  who 
gave  her  confidence  and  patnmage  to 
Columbus,  that  America  was  disoovered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  excellent  article  by 
Miss  Shelton  follows: 
{From  the  Washlngtoa  Poet,  Apr.  33,  1970] 
WoanN's  Rmm  RaooificsifnATiDirs 
(By  Elsabeth  Shelton) 

Eatabllshment  of  a  White  Houae  ofllce  on 
women's  rights,  under  a  woman  director,  la 
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ill 


the  primary  recommendation  of  a  task  force 
report  prepared  In  secrecy  for  the  President 
and  kept  under  wraps  for  Tour  months. 

The  report  of  the  Presidential  Task  Force 
on  Women's  Rights  and  Responsibilities  also 
calls  for  a  White  House  conference  thla  year 
on  women's  rlghta  and  retponslbUltles.  "Clou- 
pled  with  corrective  legislation.  It  would  be 
a  deterrent  to  the  radical  liberation  move- 
mento  preaching  revolution,"  the  report 
states. 

Not  yet  released  ofllclally,  the  report 
equated  the  struggle  for  equality  for  women 
with  the  sUU  raging  battle  by  black  Amer- 
icans for  social  justice. 

For  several  months,  the  White  House  has 
been  promising  that  the  report  would  be  re- 
leased "soon."  Members  of  the  task  force, 
which  Includes  both  men  and  women,  have 
In  the  Interim  said  they  were  "honor-bound" 
not  to  reveal  Its  contente. 

Klly  Peterson,  assistant  chairman  of  the 
Republican  National  Committee,  said  yester- 
day she  was  advised  by  the  office  of  Dr. 
Charles  Clapp  at  the  White  House  that  the 
report  Is  now  at  the  Government  Printing 
Office  and  that  "It  definitely  will  be  released 


The  cover  letter  to  the  President,  signed 
by  Chairman  Virginia  R.  Allan,  Wyandotte. 
Mich.,  dnig  chain  executive,  stressed  both 
the  "danger  of  accelerating  militancy"  and 
"the  kind  of  deadening  i^wthy  that  stills 
progreaa  and  Inhlblte  creativity." 

The  oonferenoe  call  was  timed  to  coincide 
with  the  SOth  anniversary  of  women's  suf- 
frage and  the  50th  birthday  of  the  Women's 
Bureau  of  the  n.S.  Department  of  lAbor. 

President  Nizon  has  disappointed  women's 
organisations,  conservative  and  liberal,  by 
not  f^«r««1<ng  a  women's  rights  message  to 
Congress.  The  report  of  the  task  force  asks 
him  to  send  such  a  message,  citing  In  It 
"widespread  discriminations"  against  women, 
proposing  remedial  legislation,  asserting  fed- 
eral leadanhlp,  recommending  implementa- 
Uon  by  the  states  and  calling  on  the  private 
sector  to  foUow  suit. 

Support  of  the  proposed  Bqual  Rlghte 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution,  which  has 
been  before  every  Congress  since  1923.  led 
the  le^aUtlon  llatad  as  required  to  give 
women  fuU  legal  equaUty. 

Thla  wotUd  Impoae  obligatory  mlUtary  aerv- 
Ice  on  women  but  "not  ...  In  functions  for 
which  they  are  not  fitted."  It  would  permit 
women  to  be  bartendera  and  men  to  be  radp- 
lente  at.  alimony.  More  importantly.  It  would 
remove  discrimination  against  women  la 
marriage  and  property  laws,  state  labor  lawa 
which,  under  the  gulJM  of  "protection."  bar 
woman  from  earning  equal  pay.  Jury  duty 
laws  and  prlaon  sentences. 

m  some  states,  women  are  required  to 
serve  longer  terms  for  the  aame  kinds  of 
ortmea.  under  the  beUef  that  It  takea  longer 
to  rehabilitate  a  woman  prlaoner. 

Amnig  amaadmente  propoeed  to  evlitlng 
lawa  are  oaea  which  would: 

Olve  enforcement  powera  to  the  Xqual 
■n4>Ioyment  Opportunity  Oommlaalon  to 
remove  from  women  the  burden  of  going  Into 
court  to  prove  discrimination  m  hiring,  fir- 
ing, leave  and  pension  practices. 

Authcrlae  the  attorney  general  to  aaala* 
girls  and  women  to  equal  acoeaa  to  eduoa- 
tton.  This  also  calls  for  a  aurvvy  by  the  Office 
of  Education  at  the  extent  of  dlscxtmlnatlan 
in  education  because  of  aex.  A  aew  woman's 
unit  would  be  establUhed  In  the  Office  at 
Education  to  lead  efforte  to  end  discrimina- 
tion. 

Provide  Social  Security  ben^to  to  the  hus- 
bands and  wldowera  of  dlaabled  and  aaoaaaeil 
womMi  workan.  In  recognition  at  "a  new 
pattern  at  family  eooaomlo  mtardmMDd- 
enee."  this  pcopoaal  also  would  provide  bettar 
retiremsat  baaeflte  for  famlllea  la  which 
the  wua.  as  well  aa  the  huabaad.  wocta. 

TtM  report  strongly  ealls  for  a  aatlonal 
system  at  wall-rua  ohUd  care  oentera.  avail- 
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able  to  all  pre-school  children,  and  after- 
school  actlvlUes  for  school -age  children  at 
all  economic  levels  who  need  them.  It  also 
proposes  Income  tax  deductions  as  a  "busi- 
ness expense"  for  care  of  children. 

Stating  that  "sex  bias  takes  a  greater  eco- 
nomic toll  than  racUl  bias,"  the  report  asks 
the  President  to  be  as  seriously  concerned 
with  sex  discrimination  as  with  racial  dis- 
crimination. 

It  dtes  unrest  among  welfare  mothers  and 
the  radical  women's  groups  muEhroomlng  on 
college  campuses.  Among  the  suggested 
remedies  were  Implementation  of  the  1968 
Executive  order  forbidding  sex  discrimina- 
tion by  federal  contractors  and  expansion  of 
manpower  training  programs  In  household 
employment. 

The  task  force  recommended  predictably 
that  the  President  appoint  more  women  to 
top  positions  of  responsibility  throughout 
government. 

This  has  been  a  sore  point  with  women's 
organizations  which  have  been  collecting 
a  "talent  bank"  of  i>otentlal  applicants  for 
high  office.  They  bad  hoped  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  woman  to  the  Cabinet  or  Supreme 
Court. 

Tlie  task  force  also  asked  federal  funding 
for  the  states'  Status  of  Women  Commis- 
sions, some  of  which  operate  without  money 
even  for  postage. 

Problems  the  task  force  recommended  for 
early  consideration  by  the  prc^>oeed  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Women's  Rlghte  and  Respon- 
albllltles  Included  abortion  lawa,  methods  of 
changing  attltudee  on  sex  roles,  maternity 
leave  and  unemployment  Insurance. 

One  of  Ite  suggestions  for  Implementation 
would  require  the  govermnent  to  collect, 
tabulate  and  publish  all  economic  and  aodal 
data  by  sex  as  well  as  race. 


IF    YOU    WANT    TO    HELP    FIGHT 
POLLUTION,    READ   THIS 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  29.  1970 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Siieaker,  as  we  aU 
know,  public  Interest  in  the  problem  of 
environmental  pollution  is  at  a  high  lev- 
d.  In  the  past  few  weeks,  millions  and 
millions  of  words  have  been  spoken  and 
written  about  pollution  in  America.  We 
have  heard  and  read  much  about  the 
background  of  our  pollution  problem,  its 
present  intoisity,  the  dangers  it  will  in- 
evitably pose,  and  the  stqw  Oovemmoit 
and  Indastiy  wlU  have  to  take  to  deal 
with  the  problem. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  seldom  hear 
about  the  things  that  everyday  dtlxens 
and  taxpayers  in  Freed(»n,  Maine,  or 
Perala,  BL,  or  Long  Beach.  Calif.,  can 
do  to  help  restore  and  protect  our  nat- 
ural heritage.  With  this  in  mind,  I  am 
especially  pleased  to  call  the  attoitlon 
of  my  colleagues  to  an  article  which  ap- 
peared tn  the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
on  April  28  concemlng  what  aD  of  us  can 
do  about  polluticm: 
Facts  amb  Fntiaas  to  Am  nr  tkb  PasvswTtow 

or  WSXBB  POLLUnoM 

(By  Yvonne  Horton) 

How  can  lateUlgant  and  Intereated  coa- 
Bumeis  help  prevent  lakes  from  tumiag  lato 
Bwampaf  nus  problem  Isn't  limited  to  Horth 
Amarlea.  Oae  reader  writes: 

"(Maay  Canadian  1  oonsuaters  are  already 
•witching  to  aoap  or  low-phoqdiato  deter- 
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gente  and  using  washing  soda  or  ammonia 
as  a  water  softener. 

"Some  of  the  supermarkete  have  posted 
a  list  of  idioephate  analyses  in  their  stores, 
adding  to  It  the  phosphate  content  of  their 
own  ^Mclal  brands.  One  chain  Is  already 
selling  a  new  brand  of  their  own  with  a  low 
or  no  phosphate  content. 

"It  Is  expected  that  legislation  wlU  be 
passed  eventually  to  regulate  the  phosphate 
content.  Pollution  Probe  at  the  University 
of  Toronto  Is  very  active."  (Mrs.  B.  R.,  Don 
Mills,  Ontario) 

Pollution  Probe  Is  a  nonprofit  citizens 
group  of  about  1300  studenta,  professors, 
and  interested  citizens  organized  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  with  headquarters  in  the 
zoology  department.  Formed  about  a  year 
ago.  Pollution  Probe  has  six  full-time  staff 
members,  who  also  are  on  the  staff  of  the 
university. 

Members  of  Pollution  Probe  soon  may  be 
called  the  Nader's  Raiders  of  the  detergent 
industry.  They  feel  that  the  greatest  threat 
to  natural  lakes  today  comes  from  too  rapid 
eutrophlcation.  They  write: 

"Vast  quantities  of  nutrlente,  espedaUy 
phosphates,  are  being  dumped  Into  our  lakes 
by  man's  activities.  The  phosphates  gen- 
erally stimulate  massive  growth  of  algae 
and  waterweeds  ...  In  short,  a  beautiful 
clean  lake  becomes  choked  with  plant  life 
and  apiwoaches  Ite  eventual  'death'  as  a 
swamp. 

"Fortunately,  If  we  reduce  the  notrient 
load,  the  lake  Is  able  to  recover  to  a  large 
extent.  .  .  .  Tlie  banning  of  phosphate  de- 
tergente  is  an  initial,  essential,  and  even 
crucial  step  to  save  the  lower  Great  Lakes. 
.  .  .  The  problem,  though.  le>  not  confined 
to  Ontario;  it  Is  occurring  right  across  the 
country." 

Pollution  Probe  recommends: 

Citizens  demand  government  bans  on 
phosphate  detergente  before  1973. 

Consumer  cutback  In  the  use  of  high- 
phoq>hate  detergente. 

Such  action  will  Immediately  reduce  the 
phoq;>hato  Input  to  lakes.  Public  demand  for 
ncmpoUutlng  produete  also  will  Intensify 
manufacturera'  reaearch  Into  finding  safe 
phoq>hate  replacements.  One  such  reason- 
able alternative  spears  to  be  NTA  (nltrllo- 
trlacetate).  which  has  replaced  a  large 
amount  to  the  phosphate  In  certain  laundry 
produete  now  sold  In  Sweden. 

Pollution  Probe  warns  that  the  term  "bio- 
degradable" on  a  detergent  box  has  nothing 
to  do  with  phosphate  oontent.  All  detergente 
are  biodegradable.  The  group  tells  consum- 
ers, "If  aomeone  tries  to  sell  you  a  'nonpol- 
lutlng"  detergent,  drnnand  the  truth  about 
phoqdiato  content  before  buying." 

Pcdlutlon  Probers  regard  every  oonaumer 
purchase  ot  a  laundry  ao^  or  detergent 
product  aa  an  opportunity  for  oonstraotlve 
action  to  reduoe  auiplua  phoq>harus  m  lakea 
and  othw  natural  waterways. 

"la  swlUdilag  to  a  Uundry  soap.  It  might 
be  necessary  for  the  consumer  to  oae  a 
waahlag  aoda  at  the  aame  time. 

"Also  we  suggest  cheeklag  with  the  maau- 
facturw  of  automatic  waahlag  maoMnae  la 
order  to  determine  how  to  flush  out  aoap 
xealduea." 

(Tlie  amount  of  aoap  raaldue  will  vary  m 
different  locaUtlea  aocwdlng  to  water  hard- 
neas.  Boaton  area  water,  for  example,  has 
oaly  about  oae  grala  of  hardaeea.  la  aueh 
aa  area,  all  homemakers  oould  use  heavy- 
duty  soap  for  lauadry  if  they  wish  aad  la- 
slat  that  aiqMimarketo  stock  It.) 

la  plaoes  where  water  hardaeea  makea  the 
uae  of  aoi4>  Impoaalble.  PoUutloa  Probe  urges 
oonsumera  to  choose  detergeate  with  low- 
phoq>bate  ooateata. 

Maay  aoaps.  datargeate.  and  cleaning 
ageate  aow  m  the  laarket  ware  analysed  tag 
PoUutlon  Probe  la  a  Uhlvantty  of  Toronto 
laboratory.  Such  pboq>haroua  oompouads 
were  ooaverted  to  orthopboqdiate  (PO«)  by 
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chemloU  digestion  and  the  concentration  of 
orthophoapbate  meaaured  la  a  ipaetraplu^ 
tometer.  RenUta  Inform  consumera  of  the 
phoaphate  content  by  weight  of  Tarloua 
cleaning  prodncta  aa  foUova: 

mOSHMTC  ANAlTSB-raREKT  OF  PNOSPNATE  (MCAS- 
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the  figure  shown  (05  percent  confidence  lim- 
its). This  means  that  If.  for  example,  the 
figure  Is  40  percent,  we  feel  that  the  actual 
Talue  coiild  He  anywhere  between  36  percent 
and  44  percent,"  Pollution  Probe  commenta 
further. 

"We  were  not  able  to  analyze  every  prod- 
uct on  the  market.  Such  thlnga  as  hand  and 
face  soaps,  shampoos,  bubble  bath.  etc..  will 
contain  very  Uttle  phosphate.  Industrial  and 
cafeteria  detergents  probably  are  high  In 
phospbatea  but  a  ban  would  look  after  theae 
products." 


FRANK  McKINNEY 


April  29,  1970 


HON.  WILUAM  G.  BRAY 

or  nroiAif  A 

IN  THX  HOUSB  OP  RKPRKSBMTATTVES 

Wedneaday.  April  29,  1979 

Mr.  BRAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  and  outstanding  citi- 
zens of  Indianapolis  recently  announced 
his  retirement  as  chairman  and  chief 
executive  olDcer  of  the  American 
Fletcher  Corp..  after  a  career  of  50  years 
In  banking. 

The  following  two  editorials— "Mc- 
Klnney  .  .  .  Prime  Mover"  from  the 
Indianapolis  Star  of  April  24.  1970.  and 
"A  Career  Mflestooe"  from  the  Indlan- 
•poUa  Mews  of  April  24.  1»70,  describe 
Frank  McKinney's  career  and  service  to 
his  dty  and  State  and  country: 

McKimnrr  .  .  .  Panu  Mom 

The  Tlrtle.  Tlable  pUoa  that  our  town  la  to- 
day owea  much  of  Ita  momentum  to  Prank 
K.  McKlnney  who  put  hla  aboulder  to  the 
buUdlng  of  a  lot  of  U  and  breathed  hla  own 
Irlah  luck — moatly  McKlnney-mada.  too — 
Into  the  resulta. 

A  good  ahare  ot  the  new  life  downtown 
and  of  the  unlverattj  campua  growing  to 
the  west.  Talbot  Village,  boapltala.  revitalized 
nelghborkoada.  ttw  aaova  for  a  etvlc  center, 
bualneas,  Industry,  finance,  polltlca.  sporta. 
higher  education,  academic  freedom  and  an 
Inslateat  denMnd  that  ladlaaapoUa  move 
ahead— aU  reflect  the  loyalty,  taealna,  en- 
thualasm,  optimism  and  hard  work  of  the 
Horatio  Algar-haro-come-true  who  began 
agbrttng  his  way  to  ttaa  top  half  a  century 


Now,  aftaa  60  yaara  la  banking,  and  aa  his 
tSth  birthday  appcoachea.  Prank  lIcKlnnay 
taaa  stepped  down  aa  chairman  and  chief 
•■acuttra  ofBcer  of  American  Pletcher  Cor- 
povatloa.  He  haa  transferred  hla  reaponalbtl- 
niaa  In  tU»  realm  to  the  haada  at  men  he 
•aUa  "the  Anaat  taam  of  anentlvaa  I  have 
ever  had   the  plaaavra  o(  knowtag." 

We  hope  that  hla  new  torn  wUl  give  htm 
more  time  to  be  a  family  man,  grandfather, 
rancher  and  all-around  good  «T~>TitT  just 
anjoylng  Ufa,  although  ha  la  atlU  In  the 
mbtet  of  careen  enough  tor  dosens  of  men. 
Bat  wa  know  ha  will  go  on  betng  a  prims 
■over.  A  eoupla  of  yaara  ago  be  aald:  "We 
hava  many  peoMama  Inaotar  as  a  growing 
■ia«n>mimau  eommuntty  la  concained,  but 
the  OMMt  aartouB  and  the  moat  important 
of  thaaa  problama  to  the  'people  problem,' 
that  of  our  laaa  fortunate  feUow  men." 

Men  like  Prank  McKlnney  who  baUeve 
things  Uke  that  never  really  retire.  It  U  good 
for  the  world  that  they  dont. 

A  CAaxsa  MiLxaroNa 
When  shareholders  gave  Prank  E.  McKln- 
ney a  atanrting  ovation  at  the  announcement 
eg  hla  eoBlnc  latlmuant  aa  chairman  and 

at    the    American 


Pletcher  Corp.,  it  was  a  spontaneous  tribute 
to  a  distinguished  Indianapolis  leader. 

McKlnney  will  be  80  June  18.  and  hla  an- 
nouncement la  In  keeping  with  the  bank's 
reUrement  policy.  It  la  another  mlleatone 
In  a  career  that  rlvala  any  of  Horatio  Alger's 
fictional  heroea  and  one  that  haa  been  of 
Inestimable  Importance  to  this  community 
and  state. 

That  career  began  when  McKlnney,  the 
son  of  an  Indianapolis  fireman,  dropped  out 
of  school  at  age  14.  At  31  he  was  the  young- 
est bank  prealdent  In  the  nation.  Now  he  U 
stepping  down  as  chairman  and  executive 
ofllcer  of  the  parent  corporation  of  the  Amer- 
ican Pletcher  National  Bank  &  Trust  Co.. 
which  he  biUlt  Into  the  largest  bank  in  the 
atate. 

If  anyone  haa  won  the  right  to  retire  from 
both  business  and  public  activities,  it  la 
Prank  McKlnney.  He  has  ably  served  hU  city, 
his  state  and  his  nation  in  many  Important 
roles.  He  was  national  Democratic  chairman 
In  1951  and  lOSa  and  la  a  close  friend  of 
former  President  Harry  S.  Ttuman. 

He  was  an  Army  colonel  from  1043  to  1945. 
has  been  president  of  the  Indiana  University 
Board  of  Trusteea  and  is  now  a  director  of 
the  I.U.  Poundatlon.  He  has  given  wUIlngly 
of  his  time  and  ability  to  the  Qreatar  Indi- 
anapolis Progress  Committee.  Civic  leadera 
and  pubac  oSlclala  continue  to  aeek  hla  ad- 
vice and  help. 

Perhaps  his  retirement  win  give  tiim  the 
opportunity  for  a  more  leisurely  enjoyment 
of  hfe.  But  an  who  know  blm  feel  certain 
that  Prank  McKlnney  will  continue  his  In- 
terest In  the  affairs  of  the  city  and  state. 
And  for  that  we  are  grateful. 


SCIENCE  UNDERTAKES 
CENSUREBHIP  ROLE 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOXTiaXANA 

nf  THS  HOUSB  OP  RKPRHBXNTATIVBS 

WedJtesdoy.  AprU  29.  1970 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  news 
that  a  member  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences  sought  unsuccessfully  to  cen- 
sure Dr.  William  Shockley.  Nobel  Prize 
winner,  is  evidence  of  the  reactionary 
mental  state  to  which  some  who  would 
call  themselves  scientists  have  retro- 
gressed. 

Throu^oot  the  annals  oi  efvUlzatlon. 
science  has  always  souirht  human  prog- 
ress by  overcoming  superstitions,  myths, 
and  prejudices. 

And,  those  scientists  who  wtx^  ma- 
ligned the  severest,  were  those  who  con- 
tributed the  most  to  clviUntlon,  while 
their  contemporary  antagonists,  In  at- 
tempting to  blindly  perpetrate  the  status 
quo.  are  not  even  recorded  in  history. 

Anyone  familiar  with  Dr.  Shockley 's 
work  must  recognize  that  he  seeks  only 
the  truth  and  through  honesty  to  im- 
prove manlrln*^ 

His  present  efforts,  ineludlnff  the 
threatened  censure  by  ignorant,  biased, 
and  self-glorifying  individuals  must 
satisfy  Professor  Shockley  that  he  is  on 
a  true  course.  Otherwise,  his  work  would 
be  Ignored,  not  worthy  of  attack. 

True  sdentisU  adtnowledced  that  in 
the  ultimate  of  truth,  facts  do  not  exist 
necessarily  as  many  woald  Uke  them  to 
be,  but  rather  as  they  actualTr  are. 

If   Professor  Shockley.   througb  hlg 
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dedlcatad  and  coorageous  efforts,  is  aUc 
to  advance  the  investicaUon  of  race 
problems  to  where  they  can  be  Impar- 
ttally  aoeepted  as  fenulne  scientlflc  qoes- 
Uooa.  all  will  owe  him  a  tremendous 
debt  of  cratttade. 

I  Insert  a  local  news  column  reporting 
this  "bookbuminc  Incident"  to  follow  as 
a  portloa  of  my  remarks: 
|Pram  tbs  Waahlngton  Post.  i^rU  39.  1970| 
Sciawiisia  Daaan  Racs  Iirrxi.u(KNCB  Study 
(By  Victor  Ctohn) 

A  member  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sclencee — the  oonntry'a  leading  group  o( 
sdentlati — aonght  in  vain  yesterday  to  cen- 
sure a  fallow  member  over  an  effort  that 
might  label  Negroaa  ganeUcaUy  Inferior. 

Dr.  Joel  C.  Hlldt*>'-«"'«  asked  the  group  to 
rula  Or.  William  Shockley.  Nobel  Prize- 
winning  co-Inventor  of  the  transistor,  "out 
of  order"  tor  "seeking  academy  spottsorahlp 
of  one  of  hto  own  r  ro)eoU." 

Sbobkley  has  t>aan  trying  tor  four  yaara 
to  gat  tho  group  eithar  «o  atudy  whlta- 
vcia«u-N«r«  lataUlgenoe  or.  more  lately. 
Just  say  that  such  research  Is  important.  He 
haa  alao  devoted  nuich  of  hla  own  time  to 
the  subject. 

In  aboat  two  honra  of  debate,  membera 
rejwstad  Sbocklay^  Utaat  reaolatlon.  tablad 
HildataraMra  erUlolaa  and  "raeelved"  but 
did  not  "accept"  a  oommlttaa  report  that — 
to  Shockley  s  pleasiire — at  least  acknowl- 
edged that  stitdy  of  racial  and  hereditary 
differences  Is  "proper  and  socially  relevant." 

A  Stanford  Unlvaralty  profaaaor.  Shockley 
first  tried  la  IMS  to  get  tiM  academy  to  probe 
race  and  intelllgeaea— aad  moved  to  a  par- 
aocua  view  that  mlinosia  at  genattealy  in- 
ferior, nxalnly  blaok.  ekUdraa  are  being  pro- 
dooad  by  national  poMi^aa  that  encourage 
Illegitimacy. 

In  lost  an  academy  committee  decided 
"tbere  ia  no  actantlflo  baala"  for  aaylng  "than 
an  or  are  not  aubatawtial  baradltary  dilfer- 
anoea  In  latalUgaaoa"  between  blaoka  and 
whltea. 

But  Shockley  haa  picked  op  siqtport  ainoe 
then,  from  at  least  a  seattaring  at  ■clantlata. 
Thla  Indudea  the  wall-puhttaiaad  work  of 
Dr.  Arthur  B.  Jensen.  Onlvarstty  of  Oall- 
f cmte  adneaUanal  peyohologlat.  who  aaya 
teata  ahew  that  blaeka  om  the  average  aootB 
U  points  btfow  whttaa  in  IQ.  Orlttoa  aay  be 
ia  uiii«  a  wMla-ortan«e«  teat  aad  tgnodng 
anvlraaBMBtal  affaeta  that  start  evm  bafore 
btrth. 

Sboeklay  lists  foroMT  Sen.  Bmaat  OnMOlag 
at  Aiaaka  aa  a  dlreetor  at  a  new  townrtattnp 
he  haa  started  and  fans  ■il»a«  tb*  acaaaiar 
for  aaswara  to  soma  of  ahoekley's 
turn  vetoed  'Uiook"  over  the 
gro«V'*  rafaaal  to  aot. 

SbooklBy^  paratotanoa  last  Ootober  trig- 
gared  an  arcartefny  reaointkm  wiUlaii  by 
HUdabraad.  prof aaaor  ■Marttns  at 
at  the  Unlveralty  of  Caltfwia  to  name  a 
new  trmmmTT  that  HlklahraAd  hoped  would 
"give  niiinieiemen  aomo  reallttlo  advloa." 

The  ■«~''-"»*^^  tiaaisil  by  Dr.  ITlagikT 
Davla.  Univarai^  of  Califcmla  aodologiBt, 
wrote  a  raport  tho  saaifiy  ratiaaad  to  release 
yeatowiay.  and  Hlldahranrt  oaUad  "worth- 
laaa"  beoauaa  "it  wouldn't  aarva  to  Inform 
a  uiantiaawiian  Who  auootuabad  to  Hhooklpy's 
blandlabmant  that  Vfm  «roi«  to  treat  a  man 
on  tbe  baala  of  hto  iiiaaiharehlp  in  a  ^oup. 
We  abeuld  treat  paoplo  on  tba  baala  at  tbair 
Individual  parformanoa." 

8ho<dcley  made  It  clear  he  will  oontiBaM 
bto  arguaasnta.  Ha  told  academy  aoamlMra 
there  to  a  "growing  Inetdaooa"  la  tba  UA 
of  maatal  ratardatloa  wltb  IQ  batow  9S.  Ha 
only  iMJureaSsd  in  "Caela 
i"  to  tailor  "bi 
I  aBd«dueattonal 
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CAMBODIA 


HON.  ALLARD  K.  LOWENSTEIN 

ov  mw  ToaK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BKPRKSENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  29,  1970 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  signs  that  the  famous  "light  at  the 
end  of  the  tunnd."  which  so  entranced 
President  Johnson  and  his  advisers  in 
their  view  ot  Vietnam,  is  now  glimmering 
li.  yet  another  Presidential  eye. 

Many  of  us  have  observed  that  "Viet- 
namization"  is  a  prescx'lption  not  for 
withdrawal  but  for  indefinite  American 
Involvement  in  Vietnam.  The  recent 
news  about  our  operations  in  Laos  and 
now  the  President's  decision  to  widen 
the  war  to  Cambodia  show  that  it  is  still 
pursuing  the  will-o'-the-wisp  of  victory 
instead  of  tiylng  to  extricate  us  from 
the  greatest  foreign-policy  folly  in  our 
history. 

I  discussed  on  the  floor  today  this  ef- 
fort to  "AmericanlBe"  the  conflict  in 
Cambodia.  I  commend  to  the  attention 
of  Vbc  Members  ttf  the  House  two  excel- 
lent editorials  from  the  Washington  Post 
on  this  subject: 

{Rom  the  Waahlngton  Poet,  Apr.  18.  1970] 
No  Ad  roa  Ci 


Cambodla*B  appeal  to  tbt  United  States 
for  mlUtary  aid  aliould  be  turned  down.  The 
principal  reaaona  are  two.  Plrst,  the  Cam- 
bodian army  has  Shown  ao  little  taste  and 
talent  for  battle  that  the  provision  of  sup- 
plies and  equipment  which  the  army  would 
not  put  to  good  use  could  easily  turn  oat 
to  Iw  Just  a  way  station  on  the  road  to  an 
open-ended  American  Involvement,  as  m 
Vietnam.  Bqulpment,  then  advlaets,  then  .  .  . 
who  can  aayt 

Second,  though  the  value  of  Cambodian 
aanetriary  to  tbe  Vletcong  has  been  consid- 
erable, It  has  not  been  considerable  enon^ 
to  prevent  Allied  forces  In  South  Vietnam 
over  the  last  year  or  two  from  grasping  the 
nUlltary  initiative.  However  usafxa  It  would 
be  to  deny  the  Vletcong  continued  sanctuary 
tn  Cambodia,  it  to  demonstrable  that  thto 
mtoalon  to  not  eeaentlal  to  tbe  war  effort  in 
Vlataaaa.  Tba  deelalaa  not  to  nova  tn  (area 
against  the  aanotoarlaa  waa  takan  for  sound 

If  tba  Mlaon  Doctrine  means  anything  at 
aU,  it  to  that  ttia  administration  will  be 
selective  and  dlacrlmtnatlng  In  Its  military 
commitmsnta — that  It  will  not,  Uke  a  retired 
fire  bone  awakening  to  a  bell,  instantly  gal- 
lop oC  wttb  a  military  reaponae  to  every 
antl-Ooaunnnlat  appeal.  Tbe  caaa  agalnat 
drawn  Into  anotbar  swamp 
atroofar  when  tba  govem- 
soent  and  army  aeeklng  aid  are  ao  palpably 
punky  as  Cambodia'a.  Whan  the  mission, 
even  II  aucoeasfully  achieved,  c&nnot  be 
abown  to  be  vital,  the  case  for  taking  tbe  risk 
vtrtoally  dlsappeaxa. 

There  to.  In  addition,  the  nature  of  the 
Oambodlan  povemment.  Tbe  I>oa  Mol  re- 
gime, wbleb  aalaad  power  from  Prlnaa  Slbaa- 
ouk  a  saoBtb  to,  lacka  any  comparable 
FT"'**  -*"~"^  and  appeara  wobbly  aad 
impermanent.  In  ita  daaperatlon.  it  to  play- 
ing on  the  andant  folk  pasalona  which  di- 
vide the  Khmer  people  of  CambodU  from 
tbe  Annasnltoe  of  Vietnam.  It  Identlilea  aa 
not  OBly  tta  eaWwsHiad  40/000  Martb 
Han  TtrT*"!  bi  Oamhodla 
bs  10OJOO9  VlstaamaM  oMllans  Uvtag 

MWVU. 
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planes  dropi>ed  leaflets  In  Phnom  Penh  re- 
calling a  htotorlc  maasacre  In  which  **the 
Khmers  once  rose  up  and  kmad  aU  Anna- 
mltes  on  Cambodian  tenltazy  In  one  night." 
Hundreds  If  not  thousands  of  Vletnameae 
civilians  have  been  rounded  up  and  confined 
as  virtual  hostages.  At  Prasot.  close  to  a  hun- 
dred of  these  were  gunned  down  In  what 
was.  by  all  but  ofllclal  Cambodian  account, 
an  army  bloodbath.  Hundreds  nu>re  dead 
Vietnamese,  many  with  hands  tied  behind 
them,  were  discovered  Wednesday  floating 
down  tbe  Mekong  River.  In  Just  a  few  weeks, 
tbe  plight  of  Vietnamese  civilians  haa  be- 
come so  extreme  as  to  arouse  the  official 
concern  of  Saigon.  Since  that  government 
has  not  previously  been  knoam  for  Its  ten- 
derness toward  the  Vletcong.  It  presumably 
believes  that  tbe  victims  are  not  enemlea 
but  ipTin^^nt  Vietnamese  clvlllana. 

A  Judgment  of  the  ciurent  Phnom  Penh 
leadership  to  no  sentimental  luxury.  It  beara 
directly  on  the  qtiesUon  of  whether  tbe  Lon 
Nol  government  to  a  good  political  Invest- 
ment for  the  United  States.  In  ovir  view,  a 
government  which  Invitee  battles  it  r.annnt 
flght,  sUra  community  tanatoa  into  civil 
war  and  acta  In  a  way  to  shame  those  who 
would  st;^>port  it  to  a  poor  bet.  We  real-za 
that  the  natural  reflea  of  tbe  bureaucracy 
to  to  frame  the  problem  as  a  narrow  military 
one  and  to  go  ahead  step  by  atap  aad  render 
aid.  It  will  probably  take  a  poaltlve  declslna 
by  tbe  Praaidant  not  to  give  aid  in  order  to 
halt  the  momentum  of  enaeoncad  habit.  But 
that  to  exactly  what  Mr.  Nlzon  muat  do. 

{From  the  Waahlngton  Post.  Apr.  34.  1070) 
No  Bxaaoa  To  WDtof  vhb  Was 


Cambodian  Premier  Iab  Kdls  latest  appeal 
to  PreeMent  Nlzon  for  mmtary  aid  takaa  oa 
a  special  urgency  frma  ewata  at  tbe  front. 
Plrst,  Vletaamaae  Oonmrantot  toreea  are  oa 
the  march;  tbey  have  aetaed  parts  of  atac  prov- 
inces aroond  Pbnom  Penh  and  are  nearly 
wltbln  artillery  range  of  the  eapltid  itself. 
Secondly,  tbe  Oambodlan  army  to  on  tbe  run: 
it  lacks  leadership,  aqnlpmetit,  numben, 
skill  and  resolve. 

That  Lon  Nol's  situation  to  deteriorating, 
however,  to  not  reason  enough  for  the  United 
States  to  rescue  t'lw  Lon  Nol  has  been  a 
disaster:  aa  ambttioas  gsnaral  who  aelaod 
power  by  a  coop,  he  baa  broogbt  down  upon 
hto  country  In  one  short  month  the  war 
which  hto  canny  and  mercurial  predecessor, 
Prince  Sihanouk,  aklllfaPy  avoided  for  many 
long  years.  The  suspicion  grows  that  he 
counted  reckleaaly  from  the  start  of  the  pro- 
spect that  by  ftadarlag  bto  govamment 
"friendly"  to  us  be  could  lure  us  Into  balling 
him  out.  Otherwise  there  to  no  logical  expla- 
nattoB  for  bto  policy  of  lavltlag  a  aaajor  open 
war  with  the  Oommunlsta,  who  had  long  and 
quietly  used  Cambodlaa  terrttory  fbr  their 
Vietnamese  operatkms  wbUe  letting  Slha- 
noak  rule  tn  Pbaom  Peab. 

In  taet,  Loa  Hal's  ivpaal  to  full  of  bolea. 
OKvea  tba  pavlty  of  bto  mmatges^cr.  the  kmg 
ttaM  needed  to  delivar  aid  aad  tba  taa«ar 
tima  naaded  to  train  Cambodians  to  uaa  it 
effectively,  It  to  Inconceivable  that  aid  alone 
could  help.  American  "advisers"  would  surely 
be  requeoted,  too.  In  time.  Tbere  to  tbe  ring 
oC  a  paUkotle  tratb— or  ratber,  a  pathetic 
taUaey — la  tbe  raaMtk  at  a  Oambodiaa  bat- 
talloa:  "IWl  Waablagton  that  wa  eonld  oae 
aoo/no  Aaaatlcaa  troopa  aad  after  two  years 
we  oould  bandta  tbe  eltwation  by  ouraalvaa. 
Ilka  the  South  Vtotnamaaa.*'  And  even  If  some 
comblnatloa  of  Cambodlaa.  South  Vietnam- 
ese and  Amnlcan  troopa  did  succeed  In 
sealing  the  Cambodbm  border,  the  much 
laager  Laotlaa  border  would  stSl  be  open- 
no  one  etalms  tbere  to  a  proapaet  at  saaltng 
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Thua  Mveral  thousand  Soviet-made  rlflea 
captured  in  Vietnam  are  being  distributed  to 
the  Cambodian  army.  Indonesia,  apparently 
with  American  encouragement.  Is  said  to  be 
offering  aid  and  advice.  Other  reports  say 
that  South  Vietnamese  troops  may  be  \m- 
leashed  across  the  border.  Indirect  aid  has 
the  advantage  of  conveying  an  American  in- 
terest even  while  haU-hldlng  the  American 
hand.  But  It  commits  some  American  prestige 
nonetheless,  It  gets  up  the  momentum  of  the 
military  supply  machinery,  and  it  unavoid- 
ably creates  the  expectation  that  If  a  limited 
amount  does  not  sufflce,  the  United  States 
will  come  through  with  more. 

The  dimensions  of  the  over-all  military 
problem  should  not  t>e  obscived  in  the  diist 
swirling  around  Phnom  Penh.  The  Parrot's 
Beak,  a  promontory  of  Cambodian  territory 
which  juts  toward  Saigon.  'Eas  been  used  by 
Vietnamese  as  a  major  sanctuary  and  base 
area  for  years.  To  calculate  that  it  could  be 
cleaned  out  quickly,  as  advocates  of  aid  do. 
is  a  dream — the  same  kind  of  dream  which 
sucked  the  United  States  Into  Vietnam  In  the 
first  place.  Moreover,  we  have  It  on  the  au- 
thority of  President  Nixon  the  other  night 
that  the  CommiuUsta'  use  of  Cambodian 
sanctuary  la  not  all  that  damaging  to  the 
American  effort  In  Vietnam.  Despite  tlukt 
lanctiUttT  and  despite  the  recent  Communist 
drive  in  Cambodia,  the  President  said,  enemy 
force  levels  in  Vietnam  have  declined.  Amer- 
ican casualties  have  fallen.  Vletnamlzatlon  Is 
prof^eedlng  and  "we  finally  have  In  sight  the 
just  peace  we  are  seeking." 

Mr.  Klxon  observed  on  Monday  that  bis 
main  consideration,  in  aaseostng  Communist 
military  activity  in  Cambodia  and  elsewhere, 
was  that  the  aectuity  of  American  forces  re- 
malnlng  in  Vietnam  not  be  Jeopardlaed.  This 
la  the  ksy.  However  unwelcome  and  distaste- 
ful, a  Oommtinlst  advance  In  Cambodia  need 
not  jeopardlas  American  troops  across  the 
border.  There  is  no  overriding  strategic  rea- 
son why  the  United  States  must  extend  Its 
part  of  the  war  to  anotbar  country — certain- 
ly not  at  a  time  when  It  is  trying  to  scale 
down  the  war  In  Vietnam. 


AME3UCAN  PRISONERS  OP  WAR  IN 
SOUTHEAST  ASIA 


HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

or  wiacoNsiM 
IN  THX  HOU8S  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuetdaw,  AprU  2t,  1970 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  express  my  stronc  endorsement  of 
House  Conciirrent  Resolution  582,  a  res- 
olution offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Plorlda  (Mr.  Sncxs)  which  designates 
May  1  as  a  day  for  an  appeal  for  tnter- 
natlonal  Justice  for  all  American  pris- 
oners of  war  and  servicemen  mis«jny  in 
action. 

The  unanimous  siipport  which  has 
beoi  given  this  resolution  and  previous 
resolutions  which  relate  to  the  POW 
problem  indicate  that  all  Americans,  re- 
gardless of  their  views  on  the  Vietnam 
War,  are  united  in  supporting  the  right 
of  captured  American  servicemen  to  hu- 
mane treatment  In  accord  with  the  dic- 
tates of  international  law. 

As  you  know,  the  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Subcommittee  on  National  Security 
Pc^cy  and  ScientUte  Devek^ments,  of 
which  I  am  chairman,  hdd  heuinci  on 
the  POW  situation  last  November.  Tbose 
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hearings  resulted  in  the  adoption  of  a 
resolution  calling  on  Hanoi  to  live  up  to 
the  requirements  of  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tion on  Prisoners  of  War  and  to  provide 
humane  treatment  for  American  military 
personnel  they  hold  captive. 

The  text  of  that  resolution  read: 

Whereas  more  than  one  thousand  three 
hundred  members  of  the  United  States 
Armed  Forces  are  prisoners  of  war  or  missing 
in  action  in  Southeast  Asia:  and 

Whereas  North  Vietnam  and  the  National 
Liberation  Front  of  South  Vietnam  have  re- 
fused to  identify  prisoners  they  hold,  to  allow 
impartial  inspection  of  camps,  to  permit  free 
exchange  of  mall  between  prisoners  and  their 
families,  to  release  seriously  sick  or  injured 
prisoners,  and  to  negotiate  seriously  for  the 
lelease  of  all  prisoners  and  thereby  have 
violated  the  requirements  of  the  194B  Geneva 
Convention  on  prisoners  of  war,  which  North 
Vietnam  ratified  in  1957;  and 

Whereas  the  twenty-first  International 
Coherence  of  the  Red  Cross,  meeting  m 
Istanbul,  Turkey,  on  September  13,  1069, 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  114  to  0  a  resolution 
calling  on  all  parties  to  armed  conflicts  to 
ensure  humane  treatment  of  prisoners  of 
war  and  to  prevent  violations  of  the  Geneva 
Convention;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  continu- 
ously observed  the  requirements  of  the 
Geneva  Convention  In  the  treatment  of  pris- 
oners of  war:  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  Government  has 
repeatedly  appealed  to  North  Vietnam  and 
to  the  National  Liberation  Front  to  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tion: Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Hotue  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  the  Congress 
strongly  protssts  the  treatment  of  United 
Statea  servicemen  held  prisoner  by  North 
Vietnam  and  the  National  Liberation  Front 
of  South  Vietnam,  calls  on  them  to  comply 
with  the  requirements  of  the  Geneva  Con- 
venUon,  and  approves  and  endorses  efforts  by 
the  United  states  Government,  the  United 
Nations,  the  International  Red  Cross,  and 
other  leaders  and  peoples  of  the  world  to 
<4>taln  humane  treatment  and  release  of 
American  prisoners  of  war. 

Subsequently  that  resolution  was 
adopted  by  both  the  House  and  Senate 
as  a  clear  expression  of  the  sense  of 
Congress  on  the  plight  of  our  American 
POW's  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Recently  I  asked  the  Department  of 
State,  the  Department  of  Defense,  and 
the  American  National  Red  Cross  to 
provide  me  with  reports  on  how  the  reso- 
lution had  been  helpful  to  them  in  carry- 
ing out  their  work  on  behalf  of  our 
prisoners  of  war  and  their  families. 

Replies  have  already  been  received 
from  the  Department  of  State  and  the 
Red  Cross,  and  I  will  Insert  them  into 
the  Rkcokd  at  the  end  of  these  remarks. 

I  do  so  in  order  to  point  up  the  Im- 
IMitance  and  usefulness  of  congressional 
expressions  on  the  POW  problon.  By  our 
tmanlmous  passage  of  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  582  we  have  stated  once 
again  our  deep  concern  for  the  welfare 
of  those  unfortunates  held  by  the  enemy 
In  Vietnam  and  for  their  families  who 
live  in  fear  and  anxiety  from  day  to  day. 

By  designating  May  1  as  a  time  of 
special  recognition  for  our  POW'i  and 
their  families,  we  are  continuing  to  direct 
public  attention  both  at  home  and 
abroad  to  their  plight,  and  to  the  brutal 
and  illegal  actions  of  the  North  Vlet- 
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namese  and  the  National  liberation 
Front  in  failing  to  treat  our  men  hu- 
manely. 

It  is  my  hope  that  in  each  community 
throughout  this  Nation  some  special  rec- 
ognition can  be  paid  to  the  prisoner  of 
war  problem  on  the  Law  Day  and  other 
ceremonies  which  mark  May  1. 

Here  in  Washington,  of  course,  there 
will  be  the  giant  rally  Friday  evening  at 
Constitution  Hall,  sponsored  by  a  bi- 
partisan group  of  Members  of  Congress. 
The  Subcommittee  on  National  Security 
Policy  and  Scientific  Developments  will 
mark  the  occasion  by  taking  testimony 
in  the  morning  from  five  wives  of  Ameri- 
can servicemen  who  are  prisoners  or  are 
listed  as  missing  in  action. 

But  let  us  not  stop  there  in  bringing 
this  important  issue  to  the  attention  of 
our  countrymen.  Each  of  us  can  make  a 
contribution  by  discussing  the  problem 
In  public  speeches  in  our  own  districts, 
not  only  on  May  1  but  In  the  da^s  to 
come. 

In  that  way,  the  rally  will  not  end  May 
1 — but  rather  signal  a  larger  rallying  of 
all  Americans  in  the  cause  of  obtaining 
humane  treatment  and  ultimate  release 
for  our  military  men  held  captive  In 
Southeast  Asia. 

The  text  of  the  letters  follow: 
Tax   Uin>n  SBCxsTsaT  or  Stats. 

Washington,  April  tS.  1970. 
Hon.  Clkmknt  J.  Zsbiocki. 
Chairman,   Subcommittee  on   National   Se- 
curity   Policy    and    Scientifle    Develop- 
ments,   Committee    on   Foreign    Affaira, 
House  of  Representatives. 

DXAB  Mb.  Cbaibman:  Responding  to  the 
request  received  from  your  staff,  I  am  glad 
to  give  you  the  following  report  on  the  use 
we  have  made  of  House  Concxirrent  Resolu- 
tion 454  expressing  the  concern  of  the  Con- 
gress about  the  treatment  of  American 
prisoners  of  war  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Our  delegation  to  the  Paris  meetings  on 
Vietnam  first  informed  the  other  side  of 
Congressional  action  on  this  reeolutlon  fol- 
lowing the  hearings  conducted  November  13, 
IBOB,  by  your  Subcommittee,  and  approval  of 
the  Resolution  by  the  Subcommittee  and 
full  Committee.  On  December  18.  three  days 
after  the  resolution  was  adopted  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  a  vote  of  406-0, 
Ambassador  Habib  made  the  foUowlng  state- 
ment in  the  Paris  meeting: 

"The  demand  that  North  Vietnam  provide 
hiunane  treatment  for  the  POW's  in  this 
manner  has  wide  endorsement  In  the  United 
States  and  In  the  world  at  large.  7%e  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  has 
Just  passed  unanimously  a  resolution  which 
states  the  foUowlng : 

"  "Be  It  reaolved  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives that  the  Congress  strongly  pro- 
tests the  treatment  of  U.S.  servicemen  held 
prisoner  by  North  Vietnam  and  the  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front  of  South  Vietnam, 
calls  on  them  to  comply  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  Geneva  Conference,  and  ap- 
proves and  endorses  efforts  by  the  United 
States  Government,  the  United  Nations,  the 
International  Red  Cross,  and  other  leaders 
axMl  peoples  of  the  world  to  obtain  humane 
treatment  and  release  of  American  prisoners 
of  war.' - 

The  Senate  added  Its  unanimous  approval 
to  the  Resolution  on  February  18,  1970.  Am- 
bassador Habib  brought  this  confirmation  of 
Congressional  eonoem  to  the  attention  of 
the  NOrth  Vletnamaee  and  Viet  Cong  dele- 
gations In  Paris  on  February  ae.  as  follows: 
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•Xet  me  eall  yoar  attention  to  tbs  fact 
that  on  February  18  the  United  SUtos  Bma- 
ate,  by  a  unanimous  vote,  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion concerning  prisoners  of  war.  The  House 
of  BeprvsentaUves  had  earlier  passed  an 
identical  resolution — also  by  a  unanimous 

vote.  .   ^  ^ 

"Let  mm  raad  the  operattve  portion  of  that 
resolution:  '.  .  .  Thm  Oongreas  strongly  pro- 
tesU  the  treatment  of  United  SUtes  service- 
men held  prisoner  by  North  Vietnam  and 
the  National  Liberation  Front  of  South  Viet- 
nam, calls  on  them  to  comply  with  the  re- 
quirement of  the  Geneva  Convention,  and 
approves  and  endorsss  efforts  by  the  United 
SMtes  Oovemment,  the  United  Nations,  the 
International  Bed  Crass,  and  other  leaders 
and  people  of  the  world  to  obtain  humane 
treatment  and  release  of  American  prisoners 
of  war.*  - 

A  copy  of  the  full  text  of  Ambassador 
Habib 's  statement  on  this  date  Is  enclosed 
for  3K>ur  Information  and  use. 

In  short,  the  adoption  of  H.  Con.  B«s.  464 
by  both  flnusss  oC  Congress  wltltout  a  dis- 
senting vote  has  enabled  our  spokesman  In 
the  Paris  negotiations  to  document  the  wide 
range  of  concern  felt  by  the  American  peo- 
ple about  the  treatment  of  our  {nrlaoiMrs  of 
war,  and  has  put  the  other  side  on  notice 
that  oar  Oovemment  will  not  rest  until  all 
the  prisoners  are  released  and  the  fullest 
possible  aocountlng  is  reeeived  of  the  miss- 
ing. Our  dalsgatlon  has  raised  the  priaonar 
of  war  Issue  repeatedly  In  the  Parts  meet- 
ings as  part  of  our  wide-ranging  effort  to  In- 
duce tlM  fffMP"^v"'**  autliorltles  to  live  up 
to  their  obligations  under  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention to  treat  prisoners  humanely.  We 
have  also  sought  to  ksep  this  subject  con- 
stantly beCore  the  eyea  of  world  opinloii.  H. 
Oon.  Res  464  kas  bes«  and.  we  believe.  wlU 
ocntlnue  to  be  most  htf pful  In  these  efforta. 
SlDosraly, 

BuLsor  L.  BacHaasaoM. 

a»w'*M  MsTioiraL  Rcb  Caoaa, 
VasMMfrtoM,  D.C,  April  22. 1970. 
Bob.  CLoiaMT  J.  ZaabocKt. 
U.S.  Bourn  of  RepntmUmtivea, 
Wasfc<wftoa.  DjO. 

DBsa  CosfoaaancAM  Za«4MXx:  Tlu  Ameri- 
can Red  Croes  is  continuing  Its  action  both 
on  a  domestic  front  and  around  the  world  to 
stimulate  a  universal  awareness  of  the  fact 
that  the  North  Vletnaaeee  have  puhUdy 
stated  they  have  no  Intention  of  abiding  by 
the  terms  of  the  Geneva  Convention  for  the 
Protection  of  Prisoners  at  War.  Our  efforts, 
however,  are  not  only  to  arouse  world  puhUe 
opinion  but  to  encoiuage  our  Bed  C^oaa 
coant«n>*rts  In  every  country  in  the  world, 
ua  ta  an.  to  take  definlUve  action  directly 
with  the  appropriate  North  Vietnamese  au- 
thorities. 

Ws  are  partlctilarly  appreciative  of  the  ao- 
Uon  taken  by  the  Congress  in  the  unanimous 
a4Tt>t*""  of  Concurrent  Besolutlon  464.  We 
have  taken  this  as  an  arprssslon  of  a  uni- 
versal desire  of  the  peqple  of  the  United 
States  that  we  should  continue  to  press  with- 
out Istup  In  our  nati""*!  and  international 
efforts  In  behalf  of  Americans  held  prisonns 
by  the  North  Vlatnamese. 

We  have  given  the  Concurrent  Besolutlon 
both  national  and  international  circulation. 
Our  own  house  organ,  the  American  Bad 
Cross  ITewB-Lettar.  of  which  some  WHJOOO 
copies  are  prlntad.  contained  Information  on 
this  action  by  the  House  and  Senate.  Copies 
have  gone  to  all  network  TV  and  radio  news 
bureaus,  wire  aarvloas.  newspapers,  magaalnes 
and  business  puldlcatlona  throughout  the 
country.  Coplas  are  sent  to  all  Otovemmant 
aganeias  and  major  business  oorporatlaaa. 
Through  the  faclUtlea  of  our  own  organlaa- 
tlon.  thU  newalettar  baa  ffone  to  aU  3.600  Bed 
OnMB  ekaptsn  and  iManrfcas  In  tnrny  part  at 

this  Informatton  has  been  sharad  with  Bed 
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Cross  societies  In  every  country  in  the  world 
as  wsU  as  with  the  International  Bed  Croes 
headquarters  In  Geneva.  Swltaerland. 

Our  eSorU  to  stimulate  American  public 
support  by  encouraging  their  direct  oom- 
mimlcatlon  with  Hanoi  have  elicited,  ac- 
cording to  the  Poat  Office,  tens  of  thousands 
of  letters,  with  a  steady  flow  of  letters  pour- 
ing In  every  day.  We  further  have  received 
aasuranoee  from  the  Poet  Office  Department 
that  their  Information  Indicates  the  letters 
are  reaching  Hanoi  vU  Moacow  and  Peking. 
Thus  there  is  no  doubt  in  our  minds  that 
the  North  Vietnamese  authorlUes  are  getting 
a  very  clear  picture  of  American  sentiment 
on  the  prisoner-of-war  issue. 

We  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  Concur- 
rent Resolution  has  been  of  enormous  help 
to  \u  in  this  m»"i>'«""g  of  American  and 
worldwide  opinion  on  the  subject  and  we 
expect  to  make  repeated  use  of  It  tat  that 
purpoee  In  the  future.  Accordingly,  It 
scarcely  needs  saying — but  mertts  emphasis — 
that  we  are  extremely  appreciative  of  Con- 
gress' action  In  this  matter. 
Sincerely  yours, 

JoHV  C.  Wilson, 
Exeaitive  Vice  President. 


THE  CAMPUS  UFRISINOS 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MOLLOHAN 


or  WOT  vnaiinA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPBESKNTAllVES 

Wednesdov.  AjnU  29.  1979 

Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
entering  another  spring-summer  offen- 
sive on  college  campuaes  across  the  Na- 
tion as  minority  demonstrators,  failing  to 
perpetrate  their  views  by  legitimate 
TffAaTiB,  seek  to  force  them  through  vio- 
lent means. 

It  Is  Indeed  amazing  that  university 
administrators  still  fail  to  utilize  the 
one  recourse  granted  them  since  the  year 
1209.  and  that  is  the  power  to  expeL 

The  foDowtaig  editorial  from  the 
Wheeling.  W.  Va..  News  Register  reports 
It  does  not  find  it  surprising  that  75  per- 
cent (rf  the  American  people  favor  sum- 
mary expuMoa  of  college  students  who 
use  lUegal  force  on  eamiMis  as  a  means 
of  persuasion 

The  article  quickly  sums  up  the  situa- 
tion and  indiKlet  pertlnait  ocnnmentary 
from  Dr.  K.  Ross  Toole  of  the  University 
of  Montana. 

I  present  it  to  your  attention  at  this 
■ptAnt: 

(From  the  Whetilng,  W.  Va..  Kews-Beglster, 

Apr.  ST,  1970] 

TRi  Camttts  TTruuMUs 

We  do  not  find  It  suiprlslng  In  the  least 
that  7S  per  cent  of  the  American  people  favor 
■mnmary  expnlslaa  of  college  students  who 
use  Illegal  force  on  campus  as  a  means  at 
peranaslon 

Tikis  flndtag  was  rapoctad  last  night  on  tba 
(AMTlatan  pro^MO.  'OUa  Advocates"  whkA. 
appeaa  on  a  number  of  non^ommsc^al  sfea- 
tloaa  of  the  public  talsvlaiaa  syatem. 

TlM  poU  was  cnnd»int«w1  by  the  Opinion 
Besearoh  Gotporatlon  of  Prlnoeton,  NJ..  and 
lepieaented  a  natlanal  sampling  based  on 
1,068  adntta— «SS  males  and  631  female*— 
In  telephona  bousAoldB  In  VS.  dtles,  towns 
and  rural  communities 

Besldaa  tlM  77  per  cent  in  favor  of  axptH- 
16  per  eaat  opposed  the  idea  and  7  per 
cent  had  no  precise  opinion. 
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Most  Americans,  we  beUeva.  are  sick  and 
tired  of  the  can^us  uprisings.  They  are  in- 
clined to  support  harsh  measures  when  small 
bands  of  unruly  students  disrupt  and  seek 
to  prevent  the  educational  prooeas  lor  sert- 
ous-mlnded  students.  The  only  answer  Is  for 
university  and  college  administrator*  to  ex- 
pel those  individuals  who  Insist  on  breaking 
the  rules. 

The  young  protest  the  "tttabllshment." 
meaning  the  adults,  whom  they  blame  for  all 
of  the  world's  Ills.  Admittedly  the  adult  pop- 
ulation has  made  many  Tntgt^v—  But  as  one 
college  firofessor.  Dr.  K.  Ross  Toole  of  the 
XTnlverslty  of  Montana,  recently  pointed  out, 
every  generation  makes  ynlstakw,  always  has 
and  always  will. 

Dr.  Toole  recently  wrote  a  timely  article 
for  the  Cedar  Bapids,  Iowa,  Oasette  in  which 
he  "tells  it  like  it  Is."  The  young  should  take 
note  of  what  he  has  to  aay. 

"We  have  made  our  share  of  mistakes," 
wrote  Dr.  Toole,  "But  my  generation  has 
made  America  the  ntost  affluent  country  on 
earth:  It  has  tackled  head-on  a  racial  prob- 
lem which  no  nation  on  earth  in  the  history 
of  mankind  has  dared  to  do.  It  publicly  de- 
clared war  on  poverty  and  It  has  gone  to  the 
moon:  It  has  deaegregated  a^ools  and  abol- 
ished polio;  it  has  presided  over  the  begin- 
ning of  what  Is  probably  the  greatest  social 
and  economic  revolutlan  in  man's  history. 

*Tt  has  begun  tbeae  things,  not  finished 
them.  It  has  declared  Itself  and  committed 
itself,  and  taxed  Itself,  and  damn  near  run 
Itself  Into  the  ground  In  the  cause  of  social 
justice  and  reform." 

Professor  Tcwle  also  takes  to  task  the  psy- 
chologists— the  educators  and  preachers  who 
say  Uie  young  axe  rebelling  against  our  ar- 
chaic mores  and  morals,  our  materialistic  ap- 
proachea  to  nfe,  our  failures  in  diplomacy, 
crar  terrible  ineptitude  in  racial  matters,  our 
narrowness  as  parents,  otur  bUndneas  to  the 
root  ills  of  society.  To  an  of  this,  be  says, 
baklerdadil 

"Society  hangs  together  by  the  stlUdilng  of 
many  threads,"  he  writes.  "No  18-y«ar-oId  is 
simply  the  product  of  lUs  18  years;  he  Is  the 
product  of  S.OOO  years  at  the  development  of 
mankind — and  throngbout  those  yeara.  In- 
Justlo*  has  existed  and  been  foogtat;  rulea 
have  grown  outmoded  and  been  diangad; 
doom  has  hnng  over  men  and  been  avoided; 
unjust  ware  have  oceorred:  pam  has  been  the 
cost  of  progrees    sad  man  has  pataevered." 

Getting  hack  to  todays  rebellkm  on  the 
campuses,  the  college  profeesor  beUevas  ttiat 
that  la  where  we  mtat  begia  to  take  firm 
action  to  eop*  with  the  mllttaut  minority  of 
young  paopte. 

'It  aimpty  wiaanii  that  faculties  should  stop 
playing  ehUdrsn."  he  wrltss.  "that  demon- 
stiatan  alkould  be  met  not  with  the  potloe 
but  wWi  aspnktOBa.  The  power  to  esprt 
(stxan«sly  nauaod)  bas  been  tb»  lagltlmam 
recourse  of  universities  since  UOS." 

Tlie  Mea  Is  not  new  er  leiututlonary.  It  is 
one  of  ttaa  OMBBt  rights  and  necaantias  of  the 
university  oonmantty.  And  the  majott^  off 
Americana  today  agree  with  It.  as  the  latoat 
opinion  poU< 


BAD  NBWS  FOR  NIXON 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or  imiAirA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BBPBESBHTATIVZS 

Wednesday.  AprU  29.  1979 

Mr.  BRADiafAa  Mr.  Speakw.  I  be- 
lieve maar  Miimbnri  will  read  with  In- 
terest the  following  eabimn  fegr  TRB  la 
the  AprU  4.  1970,  issue  oi  the  New . 
public: 
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Bab  IfBwa  worn  NnoM 


(By  TRB) 
Sitting  b«re  In  WMhIngton,  trying  to  make 
aenae  of  It  all.  we  have,  we  bate  to  admit,  a 
gatbeiing  foreboding.  It's  bad  news  for  Mr. 
Nixon  we  fear  and.  alaa  and  alack,  tbat  mean* 
bad  new*  for  America. 

Up  til  now  be's  been  throwing  out  policies; 
now  the  result*  are  coming  back  at  him. 
Let's  run  over  some  of  them.  On  the  eco- 
nomic front  Admli)l8trat»on  advisers  frankly 
admit  the  Inflation  dldnt  yield  as  expected. 
They  did  everything  the  book  said  but  the 
economy  didn't  play  by  the  rules.  We  are  now 
almost  certainly  headed  Into  a  recession 
(mild,  we  hope)  with  Inflation  at  the  same 
time.  Many  Presidents  are  bothered  with  one 
or  the  other.  Mr.  Nixon  has  both. 

Industrial  strife:  this  Is  natural  enough, 
really.  If  you're  willing  to  look  at  some  boring 
statistics.  Corporate  proflts  after  taxes  have 
■oomed  In  the  Inflation  (up  93.6  billion 
since  1M7).  So  have  Wall  Street  dividends 
(up  $3.1  billion).  Congress  has  boost«d  Its 
own  salaries  to  M2.400  (43  percent)  and  the 
President's  by  l(X)  percent.  Cori>orate  tycoons 
have  followed  suit. 

And  what's  happened  to  the  worker?  Why, 
the  "forgotten  American"  that  the  President 
Is  so  anxious  about,  cant  make  ends  meet: 
the  average  industrial  worker  with  three  de- 
pendents got  tSS-Oa  a  week  in  1»65  (after  sub- 
tracting Income  taxes  and  social  security) 
and  »87.a7  In  lOflB  (adjusted  prices).  After 
four  years'  frantic  running,  be's  in  the  same 
placet  Postal  workers  were  told  to  wait. 
Make  no  doubt  of  It,  there's  going  to  be 
more  turbulence.  And  the  politically  minded 
Administration  has  Just  decided  that  reces- 
Bton  Is  worse  than  inflation  (with  an  elec- 
tion ahead)  and  has  switched  signals.  It  Is 
•adng  curbs  on  price  rises  although  as  Buai- 
neu  Week  says,  "inflation  is  still  rolling  at 
undiminished  speed." 

So  how  about  Vietnam?  Mr.  Nixon's  No- 
vember 3  speech  was  a  political  masterpiece. 
Kverybody  said  so.  He  would  negotiate,  he 
would  Vletnamlae,  and  he  would  gradually 
withdraw,  all  at  once — something  for  every- 
body. The  nation  relaxed:  "he's  a  genius." 
people  said.  But  five  months  later  and  now 
skeptics  are  asking  more  boldly:  Can  the 
Soutlt  Vietnamese  really  win  wben  Ameri- 
cans withdraw?  And  can  we  actually  "nego- 
tiate" when  the  key  issue  Is,  Who  runs  Sai- 
gon?— and  we  back  the  Tbleu-Ky  regime  to 
theUmlt? 

Nearly  everybody  agrees  the  war  cant  be 
"won"  militarily;  somehow  or  other  the  long- 
est war  in  our  history  must  be  negotiated 
out.  Tet  for  the  last  four  months  of  the  14 
months  of  the  new  Nixon  "era  of  negotiation" 
tba  top  place  in  our  team  In  Pails  Is  yaeant. 
Tbe  Communists  wont  negotiate  with  a  sub- 
ordinate: Mr.  Nixon  doesat  act.  We  back 
Tbleu.  Stalemate. 

And  the  war  itself?  Marijuana,  we  learn. 
Is  widespread.  We  bear  of  worae  vices.  There 
la  this  trial  of  the  young  first  lieutenant 
who  ordarad  tbe  slaying  of  an  unarmad  Viet- 
namese dvUlan.  There  Is  tbe  Myaong  mas- 
sacre. What  else  goes  on  we  dont  know.  We 
close  our  minds  IX  we  can.  And  over  41.000 
Americans  dead. 

WeU.  that's  Vtetnam.  8o  why  blame  the 
PresUlantt  Mr.  Nixon  dldnt  make  tbe  warl 
Be  Just  supported  It  when  he  was  out  of 
oOoe  and  said  he  would  end  It,  In  ofllce. 
"Hiere  was  a  moment,  perhapa,  wben  he 
eould  have  got  us  out  after  he  was  inaugu- 
rated: be  dldnt,  and  now  there  are  Laos 
and  Cambodia.  Ttaa  Army  linaa  wants  a  alx 
BMotha'  delay  In  troop  pull-outa.  And  pub- 
lie  wearinaas  la  reOseted  In  Massarhnsstts 
wbare  tbe  state  IsglslaHiii.  quaintly  soougb, 
talks  about  tasttng  the  lagallty  of  tba  wlMie 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ax  Aoa  or  laiMBTS 

Then  there's  the  toughest  problem  of  all — 
Nixon  and  race.  At  the  Gridiron  Club  annual 
banquet  here  recently,  the  President  stole 
the  show.  He  sat  on  the  stage  with  one  piano 
and  Splro  Agnew  sat  at  another,  and  no 
sooner  would  the  President  start  a  tune  than 
Splro  would  cut  In  with  Dixie.  Everyone  got 
the  point.  Oh,  it  was  funny.  I  tell  you  I  In 
that  great  crowd  of  newsmen  and  their  pow- 
erful guests  there  were  only  two  blacks.  They 
may  not  have  thought  It  was  so  amusing. 

As  we  appraise  the  mood  of  America  It  Is 
as  disturbed,  uneasy  and  anxious  as  It  has 
not  been  for  a  long  time.  Maybe  things  will 
quiet  down  but  our  Instinct  warns  of  con- 
fronuuons  ahead.  It  Is  a  cliche  to  recall 
Mr.  Nixon's  promise  to  bring  us  together 
but,  anyway,  he  hasnt  done  It 

It  got  so  confused  on  integration  that  Mr. 
Nixon  decided  to  formalize  his  position  once 
and  for  all  and  produced  his  8000- word  sUte- 
ment.  "What  we  need  most  at  this  Juncture 
In  our  history,"  said  Father  Hesburgh.  presi- 
dent of  Notre  Dame  and  Mr.  Nixon's  own 
chairman  of  the  U.S.  Civil  RighU  Com- 
mission, "Is  a  great  positive  statement."  He 
appealed  for  a  clarion  call.  What  be  got  waa 
a  dry,  legalistic  doctiment. 

"Just  when  the  nation  demanded  moral 
leadership  from  the  President  on  the  most 
crucial  human  problem  we  face,"  wrote 
Hugh  Sldey  earlier  In  Life,  "almost  none 
was  forthcoming." 

Again  and  again  tbe  Prealdent  said  he 
would  be  guided  by  the  courts,  he  would 
follow  the  courts,  let  the  court*  decide.  Mr. 
Nixon  attacked  the  Supreme  Court  during 
the  election.  Now  his  nominations  to  the 
Court  seem  to  demean  it.  In  this  age  of 
doubt  and  luicertalnty  the  Supreme  Court 
la  a  beacon  to  many.  Take  faith  in  the  Court 
away  from  the  frustrated  and  heartalck 
black  leadership  and  the  situation  may  well 
slip  over  into  violence.  Tet  In  an  age  of 
mldgeu.  Sen.  Hniaka  defends  the  right  of 
the  mediocre  to  climb  Into  the  seats  of  the 
great  body..  The  Administration  is  aflllcted 
with  creeping  mediocrity. 


ON  THE  RHODESIAN  FRONT 


April  29,  1970 

radio  stations  are  planned  at  Mumbwa. 
11  miles  from  Lusaka,  the  capital.  Whi]^ 
the  USIA  is  cooperating  in  Zambia  to 
agitate  anti-Communist  civilization  to 
the  south,  as  yet  there  is  no  evidence 
of  U.S.  tax  dollars  in  the  radio  opera- 
tion— the  Red  Chinese  are  the  builders — 
due  to  a  critical  labor  shortage  in  Zambia. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Rhodesian  eco- 
nomic report  for  1969  shows  that  despite 
the  warUke  UB.-U.N.O.  sanctions,  their 
gross  domestic  product  Increased  14  per- 
cent, exports  Increased  20  percent,  and 
employment  increased  by  5  percent. 

A  continuing  embarrassment  to  the 
world's  political  left,  including  the  pres- 
ent U.S.  administration,  is  that  the  op- 
pressed peoples  from  the  black  "socialis- 
tic democracies"  in  the  north  struggle  to 
get  into,  not  out  of,  the  civilised  South 
African  countries. 

I  include  several  related  news  clip- 
pings, as  follow: 

IProm  the  Rhodesian  Herald,  Apr.  10,  1S70] 
DxBPUTX  Posaiaii  Ovaa  Paopoaan  Road  LntK 

Lusaka,  Wedneeday. — Preeldent  Kaunda 
of  Zambia  held  surprise  talks  yesterday  with 
Sir  Seretse  Khama,  President  ot  Botswana, 
at  the  remote  Zamblan  town  of  Seaheke  near 
the  South  West  African  border.  It  U  believed 
they  discussed  a  proposed  road  link  between 
Zambia  and  Botswana,  for  which  a  United 
States  Oovemment  agency  recently  con- 
cluded a  $70,000  survey.  There  have  been 
reports  of  South  African  preesure  on  Bots- 
wana to  reject  the  link. 

The  road  would  Join  the  towns  of  Living- 
stone and  Pranclstown,  running  mainly 
along  tbe  Rhodesia-Botswana  border.  Its  aim 
would  be  to  strengthen  links  between  the 
two  countries  ss  well  ss  help  Zambia  cut 
tlea  with  Rhodesia. 

At  preeent  a  ferry  connects  Zambia  and 
Botswana  across  the  Zambesi  River  at 
Kasungula.  Its  presence  baa  never  been 
challenged.  But  a  road  link  might  need  a 
bridge  and  the  border  Is  so  narrow  that  a 
dispute  could  arise  over  territorial  infringe- 
ment. 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 


IN  THX  HOUSS  OP  RBPRXSKNTATTVES 
Wednesday.  April  29.  1970 

Ui.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  latest  re- 
ports from  Rhodesia  are  worthy  of  com- 
ment. Several  days  following  tbe  cow- 
ardly withdrawal  of  the  US.  consulate 
at  Salisbury,  the  Russians  opened  an  em- 
bassy in  neighboring  Botswana.  While 
our  diplomatic  blunders  have  denied  us 
of  an  anti-Oommunlst  ally  as  well  as 
Rhodesian  chrome.  It  seems  that  the 
Russians  were  aware  of  recently  discov- 
ered diamonds  and  other  valuable  min- 
erals in  Botswana. 

The  Soviets  and  the  Peking  Chinese 
are  so  well  estabUahed  in  their  colony, 
Zambia,  that  they  are  now  proposing  a 
controversial  highway  to  link  Lusaka,  the 
capital  of  Zambia,  with  Botswana.  Inter- 
estingly enough,  the  reported  feasibility 
study  on  the  bridge,  a  paltry  $70,000  Item, 
has  been  donated  In  the  name  of  African 
good  will  by  tbe  U.S.  taxiMyers. 

Zambia  also  announces  its  plans  to  be- 
come the  Red  propaganda  center  cr  the 
African  Continent  Three  new  powerful 


Our  Africa  News  Service  Ba3rs  the  major 
border  dispute  which  looms  between  Zam- 
bia and  Botswana  on  the  one  hand  and 
South  Africa  and  Rhodesia  on  the  other, 
could  Involve  both  the  United  Nations  and 
IBrttaln  in  what  observers  believe  Is  a  dellb- 
jierate  move  by  the  Zamblan  Oovemment  to 
^oroe  Into  the  open  the  question  ot  disputed 
authority  over  South  West  Africa  and 
Rhodesia. 

South  Africa  and  Rhodesia  maintain  that 
Zambia  and  Botswana  do  not  share  a  com- 
mon frontier.  This  means  that  the  build- 
ing of  a  bridge  would  most  certainly  entail 
a  violation  by  Zambia  and  Botswana  of  their 
neighbours'  territorial  rights. 

South  African  Foreign  Affairs  Minister, 
Dr.  Hllgard  Muller,  has  already  Indicated 
South  African  Interest  in  the  plan  by  saying 
that  there  "la  no  Joint  border  between  the 
two  countries."  Zambia  disputes  this  notion. 
An  ofllclal  here  has  described  Dr.  Muller's 
remarks  as  nonsense,  pointing  to  what 
Zambia  maintains  Is  a  common  frontier  at 
Kasungula,  58  miles  west  of  Livingstone. 

For  the  Oovemment's  stand — ^though  not 
offldaUy  q>eUed  out— to  tbat  the  United  Na- 
tions, which  claims  authority  over  Soutb 
West  Africa,  holds  sway  over  t2ie  Caprivl 
Strip  and  tbat  Britain  continues  to  hold  tba 
only  legitimate  authority  over  Bhodeala. 

no  SMSr 

Thus,  the  sources  say.  tde  g'.^mM*"  Oor> 
•mment  argues  that  nalthar  Pwtorta  nor 
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Salisbury  would  have  the  right  to  Interfere 
In  any  propoaals  involving  a  bridge. 

Whether  Botswana,  so  heavily  dependent 
on  both  Rhodesia  and  South  Africa,  will  go 
along  with  this  is  not  clear. 

But  the  Independent  Times  of  Zambia  said 
In  an  editorial  today:  "The  road  .  .  .  mxist 
be  buUt  whether  Vorster  and  his  right- 
hand  men  like  It  or  not." 

(From  the  Rhodesia  Herald,  Apr.  16,  1070) 
roousBinaa  or  Zambian  Tactics 

Reports  published  today  speak  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  "major  border  dispute"  between 
Zambia  and  Botswana  on  the  one  hand  and 
Rhodesia  and  South  Africa  on  the  other. 

Zambia  and  Botswana  claim  a  common 
frontier  at  Kasungula  on  the  Zambesi.  Rho- 
desia and  South  Africa  Insist  that  the  bor- 
ders  of  Rhodesia,  Botswana,  South  West 
Africa  (Caprivl  Strip)  and  Zambia  meet  there 
at  a  point  In  the  middle  of  tbe  river. 

What  has  been  a  matter  of  no  practical 
ooncem  to  anybody  for  a  generation  assumed 
at  least  theoretical  Importance  when  the  UjB. 
Oovemment  offered  to  help  link  the  Bot- 
swana and  Zambia  road  systems. 

Obviously  traffic  would  have  to  cross  the 
Zambesi;  equally  obviously.  If  Botswana  has 
no  rights  on  tbe  south  bank  a  bridge  could 
not  be  built  vrithout  either  South  Africa  or 
Rhodesia  ceding  land.  And  neither  Is  re- 
ported Ukely  to  do  so. 

(It  will  be  recalled  that  soon  after  the 
Occupation  of  Rhodesia  Britain  gave  Ger- 
many a  long  narrow  corridor  between  Be- 
rhuar«'^'"<  and  Angola  to  allow  German 
South-west  access  to  tbe  Zambezi.  The  1st 
Rhodesia  Regiment  captured  the  Strip  dur- 
ing the  First  World  War  and  despite  some 
later  talk  of  Its  becoming  part  of  either  Be- 
ohuanaland  or  one  of  the  Rhodeelas  It  came 
flimly  under  South  West  African  adminis- 
tration m  the  early  1930s.) 

The  frontier  Issue  seems  to  be  pushed  ex- 
clusively by  ZambU.  Both  the  UB.  (on  April 
3)  and  Botswana  (on  April  18)  have  denied 
any  plan  to  bridge  tbe  Zambesi;  Botswana 
has  said  that  an  Imitraved  ferry  service  to  all 
she  baa  In  mind. 

Unless  Zambia  has  some  wild  plan  to  use 
the  road  exclusively  to  spite  the  Rhodesia 
Ballwaya.  a  better  ferry  service  would  seem 
adequate.  All  she  to  likely  to  gain  from  stir- 
ring up  trouble  would  be  a  fresh  and  un- 
sympathetic South  African  and  Rhodesian 
look  at  the  pontoon  service. 

Nor  are  President  Kaunda's  reported  tac- 
tics likely  to  make  Botswana's  position  any 
easier. 

Already  a  South  African  Minister  has 
warned  her  against  too  close  a  diplomatic 
link  with  Russia.  If  the  chips  went  down 
multi-racial  Botswana  would  be  utterly  at 
the  financial  mercy  of  her  white-governed 
neighbours,  and  Zambia  oould  do  nothing 
to  help  her. 

(From  the  San  Diego  (Calif.)   Evening 
Tribune.  Dec.  19. 19881 

RsAcnoN  TO  AraiCAN  Fnac  Bio  Soepbisk 

TO  USIA 

(By  Gordon  C.  Murray) 

Members  of  an  American-run  refugee 
camp  In  Zambia  recently  seized  a  film  dto- 
trtbuted  by  the  United  States  Information 
Service  and  turned  it  over  to  the  government. 
A  cryptic  article  datellned  Lusaka  gives  the 
details  In  the  very  Uberal  Rand  Dally  MaU 
of  Johanneeburr,  South  Africa. 

The  film  was  camouflaged  South  African 
propaganda,  the  refugee^  claimed.  They  said 
It  hero-worshipped  Prime  Minister  B.  J.  Vor- 
ster and  Justified  the  oppreaslon  of  black 
people  In  Southern  Africa. 

But  according  to  the  RDM,  the  film  to  part 
of  a  series  made  by  the  U.S.  network,  tbe 
American  Broadcasting  Company.  It  also 
said  that  a  USIS  spokesman  dented  tbat  the 
film  was  favorable  to  South  Africa,  adding: 
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"The  wim  to  actually  anti-South  African," 
be  said.  "The  commentary  points  out  how 
blind  and  wrong  the  Afrikaner  point  of  view 
to.  The  U8I8  would  never  accept  or  distribute 
any  film  supporting  South  Africa  in  any 
way." 

Departing  from  the  article,  recall  that  USIS 
to  the  overseas  name  for  the  United  States 
Information  Agency.  Essentially  an  arm  of 
the  State  Department,  lu  purpose  to  to  help 
achieve  VJb.  foreign  policy  objectives. 

The  Lusaka  dispatch,  then,  would  indicate 
that  Washington's  past  enmity  toward  South 
Africa  to  being  continued.  Tet  along  with 
Rhodesia,  that  nation  to  one  of  the  few 
sound  friends  we  have  on  the  huge  conti- 
nent. 

A  "refugee  camp"  in  Zambto  to  a  cozy  name 
given  to  centers  of  sanctuary  and  training 
for  revolutionaries  mainly  from  white-ruled 
South  Africa  and  Rhodesia,  but  also  from 
black-ruled  countries  such  as  Malawi. 

The  article  doesn't  say  what  American  or- 
ganization or  Individual  runs  the  camp.  It 
would  be  Interesting  to  know  with  whom 
tbe  USIS,  an  oSlclal  U.S.  agency,  to  collud- 
ing in  Soclaltot  Zambia  against  a  nation  most 
cooperative  with  us. 

The  Admlntotration  should  Investigate  and 
report  upon  thto  situation  to  the  American 
people.  The  taxpayers  are  putting  about  $177 
million  a  year  into  USIA  acUvities.  They 
have  a  right  to  know  what  they  are  support- 
ing. 

For  all  tbe  sad  misdirection  that  it  implies, 
the  Item  to  not  without  its  droll  aspect.  Why 
did  the  propaganda  film  backfire  In  Its  pur- 
poee  of  being  unfavorable  to  Soutb  Africa? 
For  :  c  answer,  consider  a  sUnUar  propa- 
ganda trick  used  by  the  Russians  In  the  early 
1050s.  Tnt^ff>4«>^  to  make  the  oppressed  So- 
viet and  satellite  peoples  more  contented 
with  their  lot.  It  showed  them  movies  of  the 
most  mtoerabto  scenes  It  oould  find  of  Amer- 
ican poverty  and  racial  discrimination. 

But  tbe  W'""  flopped  in  its  purpose  and 
had  to  be  pulled  from  circulation.  Tbe  peo- 
ple behind  the  Iron  ciirtaln  found  too  much 
to  envj  in  even  slum  scenes  of  America. 

Notwithstanding  deceptive  propaganda  to 
the  contrary,  there  are  remarkably  few  real 
refugees  from  South  Africa.  The  most  irri- 
tating fact  to  tbe  world's  political  left  to  that 
the  (^pressed  people  from  tbe  black  "So- 
claltot democracies"  to  tbe  north  struggle  to 
get  into,  not  out  of  South  Africa. 

[From  the  Watfxlngton  Evening  Star,  Apr. 

8.  1970] 

Rhooisia  Is  Spub:  Zambian  Economt 

ExPAints 

(By  Christopher  Parker) 

LirsAKA,  Zambia. — Gasoline  rationing  and  a 
Mortage  of  basics  like  scdt  and  beer  are 
merely  unpleasant  memories  for  Zamblans, 
going  back  to  early  days  in  their  front-line 
sanctions  war  against  Rhodeaia. 

Today  Ian  Smith's  Nov.  11, 1966,  independ- 
ence grab  in  neighboring  Rhodesia  still  has 
Its  Impact  on  Zambia — but  now  much  of  It  to 
favorable. 

Spirallng  living  costs  remain  a  major  con- 
versation topic  In  Zambia  and  few  housewives 
woiUd  accept  official  estimates  that  living 
costs  have  risen  by  only  about  30  percent 
since  Rhodesian  Independence.  At  independ- 
ence one  oould  buy  a  pound  of  tomatoes  for 
about  9  cents;  today  it  would  be  more  like 
26  or  36  cents. 

But  more  important  to  the  political  urge 
Rhodesto's  independence  thrust  on  Zambia's 
leaders  to  cut  old  links  with  Rhodesia  and 
South  Africa  and  replace  them  with  links 
with  the  north  and  develc^lng  the  cotintry's 
own  resources. 

bhodbsia  slips 

In  1966,  Rhodesia  was  the  biggest  suppUer 
of  goods  to  Zambia,  providing  $85.5  million 
worth.  Last  year  Rhodesia  slipped  to  third 
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poslUon,  after  Britain  and  South  Africa,  with 
goods  valued  at  about  $31.3  million. 

By  tbe  end  of  next  year,  ZambU  should 
be  able  to  cut  off  the  bulk  of  Imports  from 
Rhodesia  when  It  becomes  either  largely  or 
totally  self-sufllcient  In  coal  and  power. 

Zambto  administered  another  pinprick  re- 
cently by  putting  bsms  on  fmlt  and  vegeta- 
bles from  Rhodesia  and  South  Africa.  These 
were  worth  about  $7.2  million  a  year. 

New  supplies  of  grapes  and  other  fruit  are 
being  sought  from  Mediterranean  countries 
while  home  production  of  vegetables  and 
other  fresh  produce  to  being  stepped  up. 

A  farmer  seUs  a  30  lb.  bag  of  marrows  for 
about  12  cents  at  the  market  In  Saltobury, 
Rhodesia.  He  could  get  10  times  as  much, 
despite  the  big  rake-off  of  middlemen,  if  be 
could  sell  marrows  at  Lusaka's  main  mu- 
nicipal market. 

Rhodesia's  Independence  also  gave  Zambto's 
leaders  tbe  necessary  push  to  develop  tbe 
country's  own  coal  resources,  vital  for  the  key 
copper  Industry  and  for  which  ZambU  has 
been  In  the  past  totally  dependent  on 
Rhodesia. 

COAL-WASKtNG   PLAMT 

By  June  a  $2.4  mUllon  plant  goes  Into  op- 
eration to  wash  coal  from  Maamba  mine — 
and  It  to  expected  to  be  of  a  good  enough 
quality  to  be  used  in  the  copper  mine  smelt- 
ers 400  miles  north. 

By  the  end  of  next  year  bottlenecks  which 
make  It  difficult  to  tranqxMt  enough  Zamblan 
coal  to  the  copper  mines  should  be  Ironed  out. 
An  eight-mile  ropeway  has  been  designed  to 
lift  the  coal  up  a  steep  slope,  and  a  new  rail 
spur  to  being  added. 

Also,  by  the  end  of  next  year  ZambU 's  own 
$96  million  hydro-electric  scheme  should  be 
in  full  production  on  the  Kafue  River.  60 
miles  south  of  Luoversaka. 

Further,  tenders  are  going  out  toward  the 
end  of  thto  year  for  the  constnictlon  of  a 
$50.4  million  power  house  and  other  InstaUa- 
tlons  on  the  Zambian  bank  of  the  Kartba 
hydroelectric  dam.  The  World  Bank  to  help- 
ing to  finance  thto  project. 

STKXI.   PLANT   bids 

In  another  major  development.  ZambU 
thto  year  will  send  invitations  around  tbe 
world  for  firms  to  put  in  tenders  to  set  up 
a  $55.2  million  Iron-and-steel  Industry,  ci^w- 
ble  of  producing  76,000  tons  of  light  rolled 
shapes  and  reinforcing  s^l  and  25.000  tons 
of  pig  iron  a  year. 

The  plant  to  expected  to  be  at  Kafue,  a  new 
Industrial  town  springing  up  27  miles  south 
of  Lusaka. 

Smith  in  Saltobury  can  be  held  largely 
responsible  for  the  establistament  at  Kafue 
of  a  $19J-mlUlon  textile  factory,  v^ilch  to 
producing  14  million  yards  of  cloth  a  year 
from  a  flourishing  cotton-planting  Industry. 

Then,  also  after  RhodesUls  Independence. 
ZambU  scrapped  plans  to  share  the  establish- 
ment of  a  big  ferUllser  factory  with  Rhodesia, 
and  went  ahead  with  its  own  plant.  It  to 
now  being  buUt  at  Kafue.  An  explosives  fac- 
tory to  going  up  there,  too. 

A  sequel  to  cutting  off  Imports  of  oil  and 
petrol  through  RhodesU  was  the  stretching, 
at  a  cost  of  $38.4  million,  of  a  plpteline  for 
1,000  miles  from  Dar  es  Salaam,  Tanzania,  on 
tbe  Indian  Ocean,  to  NdoU,  Zambia.  Another 
sequel  to  the  construction,  to  begin  soon,  cf 
a  $33.6  million  refinery  at  NdoU,  by  Italians. 

Flat  of  Italy  to  setting  up  at  Llvlngstcne, 
near  the  Rhodesian  border  in  ZambU,  the 
cotm try's  flrst  car  assembly  plant.  The  initial 
output  to  expected  to  be  5,0<X)  cars  a  year. 

Rhodesia's  independence  also  was  probably 
influential  in  giving  Zambia  a  further  Im- 
petus towards  its  biggest  step  for  economic 
Independence — nationalization  cf  the  copper 
mines. 

With  thto  45-year-oId  President  Kenneth 
Kaunda  took  over  all  the  old  mineral  titles, 
previously  vested  in  the  two  old  mining 
groups. 
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Firms  from  Jmpan,  TugoalmvlA,  Caiuid*  and 
the  Unlt«<l  BtatM  ftr*  flocklxi(  In  to  aeek 
proqMctlnc  rlC^ts  In  65.000  aquAr*  mllM 
rellnqulahMl  by  Ro*n  8el«etlon  Tmat  and 
Anglo-American  mining  groops. 

[Prom  Pande  m«c«Klne.  Apr.  36, 1970| 
Sotut  Ckxoici 

Without  metallurgical -grade  chrome,  large 
■egmenta  of  US.  defense  industries  would 
come  to  a  rapid  bait. 

Chrome  la  neceaMry  to  produce  alloys  for 
Jet  englnaa.  gas  turbines,  guns,  and  annor- 
pleretng  projactllaa. 

The  VA.  Imports  02  percent  of  Its  chrome 
needs  from  abroad,  two-thirds  from  the  So- 
viet ITnlon.  Prior  to  economic  sanctions 
against  Rhodesia,  one-third  of  our  chrome 
was  Imported  from  that  country.  But  no 
longer. 

Why  does  the  Sorlet  Union  continue  to  sell 
OS  chrome  at  cheap  prleesf  One  possible 
reason  Is  that  It  seeks  to  make  us  dependent 
upon  her  few  this  most  vital  of  strategic  war 
materials. 

If  this  Is  true,  might  It  not  be  prudent  for 
the  U.S.  to  develop  and  patronize  other 
chrome  sourcasf  Why  beooma  dependent 
upon  Sonet  Susala  to  such  a  large  extent? 

Antony  Sutton  ot  Stanford  University's 
Hoover  Instltotlon,  writes  tn  a  recent  lss\ie 
at  Ordnanoe,  Journal  of  the  Amsrloan  Ord- 
Baaoe  AasoeUtton,  that  It  makas  Uttle  sense 
"to  defend  ourselves  at  a  oast  of  bUllona 
against  Soviet  missiles,  without  acoompany- 
Ing  thla  mova  by  the  kiglcal  action — taken 
at  tha  almost  negligible  cost  of  shifting  sup- 
ply«ourcee — to  remove  a  potential  source  of 
Soviet  mlsealculatlon." 

Simply,  we  should  not  allow  the  Soviet 
war-plannera  to  believe  that  In  the  event  of 
war  they  have  us  over  a  barrel  because  they 
control  our  primary  source  of  chrome.  We 
had  beet  let  them  know  that  we  have  avail- 
able other  plentiful  suppUerB. 

(VKm  the  Washington  Post.  Apr.  28.  1970] 

BOUALl    POUCK     CHOCF     AaBKSTKD     Df     "PlOT" 

Mogadiscio. — Somalia's  military  govern- 
ment announced  yesterday  It  had  arrested 
the  first  vice  president  and  police  chief. 
IfaJ.  Oen  Jama  AU  Khorshel.  as  leader  of  an 
"Imparlallst  plot"  to  aeize  power. 

TlM  Supreme  Revolutionary  Council,  which 
took  control  Oct.  31  after  the  funeral  of  as- 
sassinated President  Abdlrashld  AU  Sher- 
marke,  said  Khorshel  would  be  tried  for 
high  treason. . 

The  council  said  the  alleged  plot  Included 
Infiltrating  the  Soviet-trained  armed  forces, 
provoking  neighboring  Ethiopia  to  attack  to 
divert  Somali  troops. 

IPnm  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  38,  1970] 
CoMoo  Taoops  Ifova 


,  Coifoo. — Congo  Foreign  Minister 
CyalUe  Adoula  said  his  country's  troops  had 
novad  Into  position  along  the  river  border 
with  the  Congo  Republic  (Branavllle) .  He 
aald  tha  move  was  "to  protect  Congolese  ter- 
rttorlal  and  physical  integrity." 

irrcm  tha  Lynehbnrg   (Va.)   Newa, 

Mar.   18.  1070] 

Ax  Act  or  CowAsmcs 

President  Nixon's  decision  to  deny  U.S. 
recognition  to  Rhodesia  was  an  act  of  base 
poUtlcal  oowardloa  dictated  by  expediency. 
Even  the  wlra  dltpatches  which  reported 
It,  and  undoubtedly  approve,  pointed  out 
that  It  waa  "a  major  policy  gesture  toward 
black  Africa  and  a  condemnation  of  the 
white  minority  regime  of  Prime  Minister  Ian 
Smith." 

It  was.  Indeed.  Axul  its  baseness  Is  under- 
scared  by  the  fact  that  Mr.  Nixon  recognizes 
every  bloody-banded  black  dictator  in  Africa. 
Nor  doea  he  flinch  from  recognizing  and  do- 
ing business  with  military  dicUtorsblps  In 
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Latin  America — even  after  they  expropriate 
American  property. 

What  is  Rhodesia's  crime  in  the  eyes  of  the 
American  President  f  Why.  its  white  minority 
rules  the  country.  That's  all  there  U  to  It.  K 
Rhodesia's  whites  would  turn  the  country 
they  have  built  Into  a  modem  industrial 
naUon.  over  to  Its  black  majority,  Mr.  NUon 
would  open  both  U.S.  doora  and  pocket- 
books. 

And  yet:  Rhodeslan  blacks  have  far 
more  liberties  and  a  higher  standard  of 
living  than  blacks  in  any  black-ruled  nation 
In  Africa  I  Mr.  Nixon  knows  that.  too. 

He  recognizee  black  regimes  which  grind 
their  people  Into  poverty,  rob  them,  commit 
genocide,  deny  them  civil  Ubertlee — just  so 
long  as  the  regimes  are  black  Crimea  com- 
mitted by  blacks  against  blacks  apparently 
are  to  be  overlooked. 

Rhodeala,  In  contrast.  Is  a  land  of  law  and 
order  and  very  little  crime.  Blacks  are  elected 
to  tha  legislature,  and  they  control  their  own 
affairs.  And  tribalism  being  the  controlling 
(actor  In  their  lives,  the  minority  tribe  in 
Rhodesia  acknowledgea  that  It  prefers  the 
white  man's  rule  to  that  of  the  larger  Mack 
tribe. 

Mr.  Nixon  also  knows  that  EVERT  African 
nation  elvUlaed  by  whites  and  turned  over 
to  blacks  to  rule  has  reverted  to  tribalism. 
persecuUon  and  civil  dlsarder.  Whites  have 
been  maasacred  and  persecuted.  Uberia, 
which  Mr.  Nixon  reoognlaes,  even  denies 
whites  the  right  to  vote  and  to  hold  govern- 
ment oOce.  Doesnt  faae  Mr.  Nixon's  sensi- 
bilities, his  senses  of  right  and  wrong,  one  bit. 

Even  as  he  was  denying  raoognltton  to 
Rhodesia,  which  has  always  been  friendly  to 
the  U.S.  and  has  never  aaked  far  a  dime,  Mr. 
Nixon  waa  seeking  ways  ot  sstabllshlng  diplo- 
matic tlea,  and  ways  to  reoognlaa  the  dea- 
potlc,  bloody-handed  Oocnmunlst  regime  of 
Mao  In  China. 

The  Prealdent  should  have  recognised  Rho- 
deala, as  he  has  recognised  other  regimes,  and 
helped  Its  white  government,  as  he  has 
helped  the  dictatorships,  hopefully  to  bring 
about  full  participation  of  all  cltlaens  in 
their  governments.  InstecMl.  we  have  the 
President  of  the  VS.,  along  with  the  United 
Nations,  trying  to  starve  one  small  country — 
Including  Its  blacks — into  submission  via 
trade  sanctions  and  denial  of  recognition — 
while  at  the  same  time  recognizing  every 
mtirderous  dictatorship  government  In  tbe 
world! 

A  wrong  committed  In  tha  name  of  poUtl- 
cal expediency  Is  the  grosseat  wrong  of  aU — 
for  it  is  committed  to  force  people  to  bend 
to  one's  political  wUl. 

Mr.  Nixon  committed  this  wrong  to  appease 
black  and  white  mlUtants  and  Uberals  in 
this  country.  He  simply  lacked  tha  courage 
and  humanity  required  to  stand  up  to  them 
and  halp  bring  Rhodeala  into  the  community 
of  man 

If  we  were  Ian  Smith,  we  would  not  worry. 
Tha  state  of  that  community  being  what  It 
Is,  he  Is  far  better  being  oufaUde.  A  door  has 
two  sides,  however,  and  one  day  we  may  want 
to  get  through  from  OUR  side.  If  so,  we  can 
only  hope  the  Rhodeaians  are  more  humane 
than  our  Presidents  have  been,  and  treat  ua 
not  as  we  have  treated  them. 

But  then:  otir  national  record  for  treating 
minorities — red,  black,  white,  brown  or  yel- 
low, religious  and  otherwise — Is  a  sign  of  our 
basic  oold-heartedness  toward  the  plight  of 
those  who  are  no  menace  to  us,  at  home  or 
abroad.  Ah  I  But  let  them  becoma  trouble- 
some and  we  try  to  buy  tham  off. 


(From  the  McComb  Enterprise- Joiimal, 

Apr.  8,  1870) 
VS.  PoucT  TowABo  RaoossiA  la  Aaarnui 
The  United  Nations  was  conceived  and  or- 
ganized about  the  goal  of  getting  nations  to 
settle  their  conflicts  around  the  conference 
table  and  not  on  the  battieflelds. 
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Yet,  a  resolution  recently  was  adopted  by 
tha  United  NaUona  In  which  Great  Britain 
was  condemned  for  not  using  force  to  prevent 
Rhodeala  ftatn  obtaining  her  Independanca 
from  that  country. 

It  is  ridiculous  that  an  International  or- 
ganization, organized  to  prevent  war,  should 
condemn  a  nation  for  not  »»««^«»ig  war  on 
another  country.  Fortunately,  tha  United 
States  vetoed  the  resolution  and  It  did  not 
become  the  legal  wlU  of  the  body. 

The  U.S.  is  equaUy  In  an  absurd  position 
In  its  participation  In  aanctlona  against  the 
country  Rhodesia.  Today  we  In  this  country 
need  chromium.  It  Is  svailable  In  Rhodesia, 
can  be  purchased  at  a  lower  price  there  than 
we  are  now  paying  for  It — and  the  Rhodeslan 
chromium  U  of  higher  quaUty.  Tet,  we  re- 
fuae  to  buy  chromium  from  a  friendly  na- 
tion and  Instead  buy  our  supply  of  this  metal 
from  tha  Soviet  Union. 

What  haa  Rhodeala  done  that  U  so  wrong? 
The  U.S.  In  1776  declared  lu  Independence 
against  Englsind.  Today  we  recognize  the  U.S. 
Declaration  as  a  sound  and  patriotic  thing. 
Tet,  whan  Rhodeala  declared  her  Independ- 
ence from  Great  Britain  on  Nov.  11,  IBM, 
we,  the  United  Statea.  oppoaad  Rhodeala. 

Obvloualy  our  country  U  catering  to  Great 
Britain.  We  recently  eloaed  our  consulate  In 
Sallabury.  capital  of  Rhodeala.  Tet.  Great 
Britain  kaepa  her  consulate  open  in  North 
Vietnam.  Furthermore,  Great  Britain  Is  lend- 
ing material  aid  and  comfort  through  her 
trade  with  Fidel  Castro. 

In  our  interview  with  Prime  Minister  Ian 
Smith,  a  truly  great  person,  we  were  told 
that  Rhodesia  aaeka  only  the  friendahlp  of 
the  UJ9.  Ha  said  that  the  VS.  would  like  to 
apply  the  one  man.  one  voto  concept  in 
Rhodeala.  But  he  added  that  wherever  this 
principle  haa  been  appUed  In  Africa  It  re- 
sulted In  "one  man.  one  vote,  one  time."  He 
e^lalned  that  when  this  concept  was  put 
Into  operation  the  result  was  the  creation  of 
a  mlUtary  dictatorship  and  the  end  of  dem- 
oeratle  rule. 

Rhodeala,  under  bar  oonstltutlon  adopted 
earlier  this  month,  haa  developed  a  Par- 
liament In  which  both  raeaa are  repisasntad — 
not  by  their  numbers  but  by  thatr  participa- 
tion in  the  eoonomy.  Aa  the  black  partici- 
pation In  the  economy  Increases  the  black 
repreaentatlon  wlU  Inereaaa. 

It  Is  dUBcult  for  many  people  to  compre- 
hend the  fact  that  thera  are  186  tribal  ehlefa 
who  rule  over  the  African  trtbea  In  Rbodasla. 
The  Rhodeslan  government  haa  given  thesa 
chiefs  a  part  In  Rbodealan  affairs  and  tha 
black  pec^e  can  voto  for  representation  in 
Parliament. 

UntU  a  few  decades  ago  all  of  the  black 
people  of  Rhodeala  Uved  In  primitive  huta  in  I 
Isolated  vlUagea.  Today  Rhodesia,  with  quite 
amazing  growth.  Is  providing  new  opportuni- 
ties for  her  black  people. 

It  is  dllDcult  to  comprehend  what  our  U.S. 
State  Department  means  to  achieve  through 
Its  policy  against  Rhodesia,  a  country  that 
Is  antl -Communist  throxighout.  There  Is  need 
of  a  reconsideration  of  our  U.S.  policy  toward 
Rhodeala.  Our  present  policy  is  outalde  tha 
realm  of  reaUty  and  fair  play. 


(From  the  Baton  Rouge  (La.)   State-Times. 
Apr.  19.  1870] 

South  AFziCAit  Ovvtciai.  Dztsniis  SxpAZATieir 
or  Racks  Pouct 

(By  Mora  Norris) 

South  Africa's  ottcUl  poUey  of  ^tartheld, 
or  separation  of  the  racea.  Is  not  racial  dis- 
crimination, but  part  of  a  plan  to  divide 
that  country  Into  autonomoua  Mniimni^ 
countries,  a  South  African  offldal  aald  here 
this  week. 

Edward  Botha,  of  the  South  African  In- 
formation Services  In  New  Tork,  stopped  in 
Baton  Bouge  recently  to  discuss  South 
Africa.  prlndpaUy  with  newsmen.  Bis  other 
Louisiana  stops  during  his  tour  of  the  South 
have  Included  New  Orleans  and  Shreveport. 
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"We  dont  have  a  race  problem,"  declared 
the  native  of  Cape  Town,  South  Africa's 
capital. 

He  said  South  Africa  U  not  a  "black  na- 
tion" and  the  population  Is  30  per  cent 
white,  70  per  cent  black  and  the  remainder 
Is  Asian  and  mixed. 

The  Bantu,  or  the  blacks,  are  actuaUy 
nine  principal  tribes,  numbering  more  than 
13  mllUon,  with  different  languages,  cul- 
tures, and  traditions— a  situation  that  cre- 
ates many  tribal  rivalries. 

Theee  groups  Include  the  Zulu  Xhoea,  each 
with  3.S  mUllon  members.  Groups  with  more 
than  a  mllUon  members  are  the  South  Sotho, 
North  Sotho  and  Tswana. 

The  goateed  information  official  said  cus- 
tomary and  legal  poUcies  of  racial  separation 
are  carried  out  by  dividing  the  land  Into 
areas  for  each  group.  Botha  added  the  tribal 
nations  are  now  semi-autonomous  units  and 
WlU  be  Independent  when  they  are  developed. 
The  units  are  not  subsidized  by  the  domi- 
nant white  government,  but  wlU  one  day 
be  completely  self-supporting. 

Besldee  separate  land,  the  blacks  have  sep- 
arate education  faclUUes,  but  any  South 
African  can  attend  the  school  of  his  choice, 
Botha  said.  He  added  all  schools  offer  aqua) 
•ducatlon. 

He  said  although  the  blacks  are  separate, 
they  are  not  second  class  citizens.  He  added 
a  man  Is  a  first  class  citizen  In  his  terri- 
tory. 

Tracing  the  origin  of  South  Africa  and  Its 
poUcy,  Botha  said  apartheid  is  an  African 
tribal  word  meaning  apartnees.  He  said  black 
and  white  people  began  moving  into  South 
Africa  from  oppoelto  ends  of  the  cotmtry  at 
about  the  same  time  In  the  inld-17th  oen- 
ttiry  and  oonvarged  180  years  later  at  Cape 
Town. 

Commenting  on  his  country's  refusal  to 
allow  tonnlB  player  Arthur  Aahe  Into  South 
Africa.  Botha  said  It  was  an  Individual  sltu- 
aUon  predplUted  by  poUtlcal  reasons.  He 
said  the  Negro  tennis  player  had  previously 
caused  trouble. 

Botha  added  that  many  Negro  athletes,  es- 
pedaUy  boxers,  appear  In  South  Africa. 

The  South  African  said  his  Is  a  young 
country,  fast-developing  like  Japan,  and 
tagged  It  the  most  advanced  In  the  southern 
hemlq>here.  He  added  the  country  produces 
80  par  cent  of  the  world's  gold  and  oonsld- 
arable  other  precious  and  seml-precloiu 
metals  and  diamonds  and  other  gems. 

He  said  decentralization  of  Industry  wUl 
help  the  Indlvldvial  units  of  South  Africa 
aconomlcaUy  because  people  of  the  different 
tribes  can  remain  with  their  famUles,  yet 
work  a  ahcrt  distance  away  in  another  tmlt. 

Botha  said  his  mountainous  country  la 
basically  temperate,  but  lacks  adequate  fresh 
water.  Many  faat-fiowlng  rivsrs  occupy  the 
471,000  square  mUea  of  South   Africa,  tie 


Tto»  Information  official  said  the  only  wild 
fjitmau  sre  In  game  preserves  which  ha 
praised  for  their  beauty  and  completeness. 


nOHTINO  DRUG  ABUSE  THROUGH 
EDUCATION 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOiniE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  AprU  29,  1970 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  each 
year  I  endeavor  to  visit  most  of  the  liigh 
schools  within  my  district  in  Ohio.  These 
visits  provide  not  only  an  opportunity 
for  me  to  meet  with  the  students  and 
teachers,  but  also  give  me  an  idea  of  the 
Issues  and  prohlraos  they  are  particularly 
Interested  in  and  concerned  about.  This 
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year  the  issue  of  drugs  and  drug  abuse 
has  been  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  the 
teachers. 

As  drug  abuse  is  one  of  the  most  pres- 
sing problems  we  are  faced  with  today, 
every  citizen  should  take  an  interest  in 
steps  being  proposed  to  enlighten  the 
public,  particularly  our  young  people,  on 
the  damaging  effects  of  drug  abuse.  It 
ap];>ears  that  the  most  effective  and  re- 
sponsible way  to  approach  this  problem 
is  through  drug  education  and  teacher 
training. 

I,  along  with  several  other  Memlsers 
of  Congress,  have  introduced  legislation 
which  would  encourage  the  development 
of  new  and  improved  curricula  in  drug 
abuse  education,  evaluate  their  effective- 
ness in  model  programs,  demonstrate  de- 
veloped educational  materials,  and  pro- 
vide training  programs  for  teachers, 
counselors,  law  enforcement  officials,  and 
other  public  servants  and  community 
leaders.  Through  the  Secretary  of  the 
Departmoit  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  grants  would  be  made  to  local 
educational  agencies  and  other  private 
and  nonprofit  organizations  for  commu- 
nity education  programs  on  drug  abuse. 
HH.  14252.  the  text  of  which  is  below, 
seeks  to  help  eliminate  drug  abuse  by 
striking  at  the  heart  of  the  problem — the 
lack  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the 
average  citizen,  young  or  old,  on  the 
dangers  of  improper  drug  use. 

HJt.  14253 

A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Health, 

Education,  and  Welfare  to  make  granta 

to  conduct  special  educational  programs 

and  actlvlUee  concerning  the  use  of  drugs 

and  for  other  related  educational  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 

of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 

America  tn  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 

may  be  cited  as  the  "Drug  Abuse  Education 

Act  of  1968". 

•TATUCXNT  or  Fuaposx 

Sac.  3.  (a)  Tlie  Congress  hereby  finds  and 
declarea  that  drug  abuse  diminishes  the 
strength  and  vitality  of  the  people  of  our 
Nation;  that  such  abuse  of  dangerous  drugs 
Is  Increaalng  In  urban  and  suburban  areas; 
that  there  Is  a  lack  of  authoritative  Informa- 
tion and  creative  projects  designed  to  edu- 
cate students  and  othos  about  drugs  and 
their  abuse;  and  that  prevention  and  control 
of  such  drug  abuse  require  Intensive  and 
coordinated  efforta  on  the  part  of  both  gov- 
ernmental and  private  groupe. 

(b)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  en- 
courage the  developmant  of  new  and  im- 
proved curricula  on  the  i»t>bleins  of  drug 
abuse;  to  demonstrate  the  use  of  such  ctir- 
rlcula  In  modd  educational  programs  and 
to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  thereof;  to  dis- 
seminate currtcular  materials  and  significant 
Information  for  use  In  educational  programs 
throughout  the  Natlan;  to  provide  training 
programs  for  teachers,  counselors,  law  en- 
forcement officials,  and  other  public  service 
and  community  leaders;  and  to  offer  com- 
munity education  programs  for  parents  and 
others,  on  drug  abtise  problems. 

AITTHOaiBATION   OF   APPaOPtlATIOirB 

Sac.  8.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appn^ulated  87XW0.000  for  the  fiscal  year 
beginning  July  1,  1970,  810,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1971,  and 
$13,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
July  1,  1973  for  the  purpoae  of  carrying  out 
this  Act.  Sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  remain  available  untU  expended. 

uses    or    FUNDS 

Sac.  4.  (a)  From  the  sums  appropriated 
pursuant    to    section    3,    the    Secretary    of 
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Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  hereinafter 
referred  to  In  this  Act  as  the  "Secretary", 
shall  assist  in  educating  the  public  on  the 
problems  of  drug  abuse  by — 

( 1 )  making  grante  to  or  entering  Into  con- 
tracts vrith  institutions  of  higher  education 
and  other  public  or  private  agencies.  Insti- 
tutions, or  organizations,  for — 

(A)  projects  for  the  development  of  cur- 
ricula on  the  use  and  abuse  of  drugs,  in- 
cluding the  preparation  of  new  and  improved 
curricular  materials  for  use  in  elementary, 
secondary,  and  adult  education  programs; 

(B)  pilot  projects  designed  to  demonstrate, 
and  test  the  effectiveness  of  curricula  de- 
scribed In  clause  (A)  (whether  developed 
with  assistance  under  this  Act  or  otherwise ) ; 

(C)  In  the  case  of  appUcants  who  have 
conducted  pilot  projects  under  clause  (B), 
projects  for  the  dissemination  of  curricular 
materials  and  other  significant  Information 
regarding  the  use  and  abuse  of  drugs  to  pub- 
Uc  and  private  elementary,  secondary,  and 
adult  education  programs; 

(3)  undertaking,  directly  or  through  con- 
tracts or  other  arrangements  with  Institu- 
tions of  higher  education  or  other  public  or 
private  agencies.  Institutions,  or  organiza- 
tions, evaluations  of  the  effectiveness  of  cur- 
ricula tested  in  use  In  elementary,  secondary, 
and  adult  education  programs  Involved  in 
pilot  projects  described  in  paragraph  (1) 
(B); 

(3)  making  grants  to  Institutions  of  higher 
educatlcHi  and  local  educational  agencies  to 
provide  preservice  and  Inservlce  training  pro- 
grams on  drug  abuse  (Including  courses  of 
study.  Institutes,  seminars,  workshops,  and 
conferences)  for  teachers,  counselors,  and 
other  educational  personnel,  law  enforce- 
ment officials,  and  other  public  service  and 
community  leaders; 

(4)  making  grants  to  local  educational 
agencies  and  other  pubUc  and  private  non- 
profit organizations  for  community  educa- 
tion programs  on  drug  abuse  (including 
seminars,  workshops,  and  conferences)  es- 
peclaUy  for  parente  and  others  In  the  oom- 
mtmlty. 

(b)  In  addition  to  the  purposes  described 
In  subsection  (a),  the  Secretary  may  make 
available  not  to  exceed  6  per  centum  of  the 
sums  ^proprlated  to  carry  out  this  Act  for 
each  fiscal  year  for  payment  at  the  reason- 
able and  necessary  expenses  of  State  educa- 
tional agencies  In  a  ml  sting  local  educational 
agencies  In  the  planning,  development,  and 
Implementetlon  of  drug  abuse  education 
programs. 

APPaOVAI.   or   APPLICATIONS 

Ssc.  S.  (a)  Financial  assistance  for  a  proj- 
ect under  this  Act  may  be  made  only  upon 
application  at  such  time  or  times.  In  such 
manner,  and  containing  or  accompanied  by 
auch  information  as  the  Secretary  deems  nec- 
easary,  and  only  If  s\ich  application — 

(1)  provides  that  the  activlttes  and  serv- 
ices for  which  sBslstanre  under  this  title  la 
sought  WlU  be  administered  by  or  uitder  the 
supervision  of  the  applicant; 

(3)  provides  for  carrying  out  one  or  mora 
projecte  or  programs  eUglble  for  swrtHtsnnw 
imder  section  4  and  provides  for  such  meth- 
ods of  administration  as  are  necessary  for  tha 
proper  and  efficient  operation  of  such  proj- 
ects or  programs: 

(8)  sets  forth  poUclea  and  procedurea 
which  assure  that  Federal  funds  made  avaU- 
able  under  this  Act  for  any  fiscal  year  wlU 
be  so  used  as  to  supplement  and,  to  the  ex- 
tent practical.  Increase  the  level  of  funds 
that  vrould.  In  the  abaence  of  such  Federal 
funds,  be  made  available  by  the  appUcant 
for  the  purpoaea  described  In  secUon  4,  and 
In  no  case  supplant  such  funds; 

(4)  provides  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accounting  procedures  aa  may  be  nec- 
essary to  assure  proper  dlsbuxaement  of  and 
accounting  for  Federal  funds  paid  to  tha 
appUcant  under  this  title;  and 

(5)  provides  for  making  an  annual  report 
and  such  other  r^>orts.  In  such  form  and 
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oontAlnlng  auch  InlormiMon,  m  the  Secre- 
tMTj  mjiy  rwMtnnably  r«qvUr«  and  tor  kaap- 
Ing  such  records  and  for  affording  such  srirwi 
thereto  as  the  Secretary  may  and  nornaesTT 
to  aaaure  the  correctness  and  verification  of 
auch  reporta. 

(b)  Applications  Trom  local  educaUonal 
agencies  for  wn»n«-i.i  auUtance  under  this 
Act  may  be  approved  by  the  Secretary  only 
if  the  State  educaUonal  agency  has  been 
notified  of  the  application  and  been  given 
the   opportunity    to   offer   reoommendalloos. 

(c)  Amendments  of  applications  shall, 
«xc«pt  a*  the  Secretary  may  otherwise  pro- 
Tide  by  or  pursuant  to  regulation,  be  subject 
to  approval  in  the  same  manner  as  original 
applications. 

DtmUOBMCT   OOOSOXMSTIMO   COONCO.    OM    0>UO 
AIUSB    BDOCATION 

Sac.  6.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  an 
Interagency  Coordinating  Council  on  Drug 
Abua*  Bducatlon  which  shall  constat  of  the 
8«cr«t«ry  (or  his  designee)  as  Chairman,  the 
Attorney  General  (or  hla  deatgnee) .  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  the  Director  of  the 
National  Institution  of  Mental  Health,  and 
with  the  consent  of  such  other  Departments 
or  agencies  as  the  Secretary  may  from  time 
te  time  designate  as  having  a  substantial  in- 
tereat  In  the  field  of  drug  abuse  education, 
rnpraMutatlTes  of  such  Departments  and 
agendea. 

(b)  The  CouncU  shaU  advise  In  the  coonU- 
naUon  of  the  respective  aetlTlUes  of  the 
Federal  Departments  and  agencies  concerned 
In  drug  abuae  education. 

(c)  Tha  Secretary  of  Health.  Education. 
mad  Welfare  shall  promulgate  regulations 
aatabUahlng  the  procedures  for  consultation 
with  other  agencies  and  with  other  appro- 
priate public  and  private  agendea. 

(d)  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Education , 
and  Welfare  may  not  approve  an  f^p'IftatlfTn 
for  aaslstance  under  this  Act  unlsM  ha  has 
glTen  the  Interagency  Coordinating  Council 
an  opportunity  to  review  the  application  and 
make  recommendations  thereon  within  a 
period  not  to  exceed  sixty  days. 


N  oaoo  tMOwm  taacAttom 

fcc.  r  (a)  Tba  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 

Mtloo.  and  Wtifare  alian  appoint  an  Adrlaory 

Oommlttaa  en  IMnc  Abuse  Bdocatlcci.  which 


(1)  adrlse  the  Secretary  coneemlng  the 
admlntstratton  of,  ^preparation  of  general 
regulations  for,  and  operation  of.  programs 
■opported  wltti  aaslstanoe  under  this  Act; 

(3)  make  recommendations  regarding  the 
allocation  of  the  funds  under  this  Act  among 
tha  various  purposes  set  forth  in  section  4 
and  tha  czlteria  for  rrtakllahlnt  priorities  In 
deciding  which  applhiattons  to  approra.  in- 
eiudlng  erttarla  designed  to  aehleve  an  ap- 
proprlat*  gaograplilcal  dutrlbutlam  of  ap- 
proved projaeta  throngbont  all  raBkma  of  tlM 
MaUon; 

(3)  rsTlrw  applications  and  make  recom- 
mamdattona  ttwraoo: 

(4)  renew  tba  admlnlstratlco  and  opera- 
tloa  ot  projeela  and  prograoM  under  this  Act. 
tnoladtng  the  effeetlvenaas  of  such  projects 
and  proframs  in  meeting  the  purpoeea  for 
which  th«r  are  esUhllshed  and  operated, 
make  ranommandatlona  with  reapaet  thereto, 
and  make  annual  reports  of  Its  findings  and 
recoannendattons  (including  reoommenda- 
tttma  fbr  tmprovemanta  in  thu  Act)  to  the 
Saeratary  tbr  traasaalttal  to  tba  Ooticreaa- 
and 

($)  eraltiate  programs  and  projects  carried 
oat  under  this  Act  and  diseemlnato  the  re- 
aolta  of  siwb  evaluattons. 

(b)  T'be  Adrlaory  Oommlttaa  on  Drag 
Abuse  Bducatten  sbaU  be  appointed  by  Che 
Secretary  without  regard  to  tba  dvU  semoe 
Uws  and  Shan  eondst  of  twenty-one  mem- 
bers. The  Secretary  shall  appoint  one  mem- 
ber aa  Cbalrman.  The  Committee  shall  oon- 
sut  of  persons  familiar  with  edoeatlon,  men- 
tal health,  and  legal  problenM  ■ssnclatetl 
with  drug  abuse,  young  persons,  • 
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parents  and  others  ramlUar  with  drug  use 
and  abuse.  Tba  Committee  shall  meet  at  the 
call  of  the  Chairman  or  of  the  Secretary. 

(c)  Members  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
shall,  while  serving  on  the  business  of  the 
AdTlsory  Committee,  be  enUUed  to  receive 
compensation  at  ratea  fixed  by  the  Secratary. 
but  not  exceeding  (lOO  per  day.  including 
traveltime;  and  while  so  serving  away  from 
their  homes  or  regular  places  of  business, 
they  may  be  allowed  travel  expenses,  includ- 
ing per  diem  In  Ueu  of  subsistence,  as  au- 
thorized by  section  5703  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code  for  persons  In  the  Oov- 
ernmeat  service  employed  intermittontly. 

TSCHMKUkl.    saSSTANCS 

8«c.  8.  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  and  the  Attorney  General  shall, 
when  requested,  render  technical  assistance 
to  local  educational  agencies,  public  and  pri- 
vate nonprofit  organlaatlons  and  Institutions 
of  higher  sduoatlon  In  the  development  and 
implementation  of  programs  of  drug  sbuso 
education.  Such  technical  assistance  may. 
among  other  actlvltiee.  Include  making  avail- 
able to  such  agenctea  or  institutions  informa- 
tion regarding  affective  methods  of  ooptng 
with  problems  of  drag  abuse,  and  making 
available  to  such  agendas  or  institutions 
personnel  of  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
caUon.  and  Welfare  and  the  Department  of 
Justice,  or  other  persons  qualified  to  advise 
uad  assist  In  coping  with  such  problems  or 
carrying  out  a  drug  abuae  education  pro- 
gram. 

Sac.  •.  Paymenta  under  thU  Act  may  be 
mada  In  Inatallmanta  and  In  advance  or  by 
way  of  reimbursement,  with  neceasary  ad- 
justments on  account  of  overpayments  or 
underpa  ymen  ta . 

ADMjiaaxBATioir 
Sac.  10.  In  administering  the  provlalons  of 
this  Act,  tba  Sacratary  Is  autbortaad  to  utUlse 
the  aanrloaa  and  faointtaa  of  any  agency  of 
the  Federal  Oowmnant  and  of  any  other 
public  or  prlvata  aflency  or  Institution  In  ac- 
cordance with  appropriate  agreements,  and 
to  pay  for  such  aerrloas  either  In  advance  or 
by  way  of  reimbursement,  as  may  be  agreed 
upon 
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11.  As  used  In  this  Act — 

(a)  Tha  tarm  "Saoretary**  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Bduoatloa.  and  Welfare. 

(b)  The  term  ■'State"  Includes.  In  addl- 
tlcn  to  the  aereral  Statee  of  the  XTnlon.  the 
Onwi  mew  wealth  of  Puerto  Rloo.  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Ouam,  Amerloan  Samoa  the 
Virgin  iBlanda.  and  the  Ttuet  Temtory  of 
the  Padlle  lalandL 

President  Nixon  in  his  ctatement  on 
drug  abuse  in  Uarch  called  for  a  gnater 
eilort  in  dealing  with  druc  abase  and 
an  expanded  program  to  fight  the  prob- 
lem. At  this  point  I  would  like  to  insert 
the  President's  statement  containing  his 
proposal  to  curb  the  Improper  and  abu- 
sive use  of  drugs.  The  sooner  the  Con- 
gress acts  on  these  proposals  to  combat 
the  problems  of  drug  abuse  the  sooner 
we  will  be  able  to  implement  construc- 
tive and  responsible  educational  pro- 
grams. 

SrsTSMxirr  ar  ths  Paaamxirr 

In  recent  months,  there  have  been  stories 
about  two  heroin  addicts  that  starkly  il- 
lustrated the  ominous  nature  of  the  nar- 
ootlca  problems.  Like  many  addicts,  one  of 
them  not  only  tiaed  the  drttg,  but  sold  it. 
Their  stories  were,  m  fact,  different  from 
those  of  other  drug  addlcu  In  only  one  ma- 
jor aspect:   each  was  only  twelve  years  old. 

One  boy  U  now  being  treated  for  addiction 
at  a  clinic.  The  other  died  trom  an  overdose 
of  heroin. 

Drug  addiction  among  school  age  youth 
la  Increasing  at  an  alarming  rate.  Although 


funds  for  drug  education  and  training  have 
grown  six-fold  between  fiscal  lOflO  and  fiscal 
1071.  the  situation  calls  for  much  greater 
effort.  Today.  I  announce  a  greatly  expanded 
Federal  program  to  fight  this  growing  prob- 
lem. 

The  major  points  of  the  new  effort  are: 

A  gSii  million  program  operated  by  the 
OfBoe  of  Education  to  train  school  person- 
nel, particularly  teachers,  in  the  funda- 
mentals of  drug  abuse  education. 

Creation  of  a  National  Clearlngbooaa  for 
Drug  Abuse  Information  and  Education,  giv- 
ing the  public  one  central  office  to  contact. 

Publication  of  a  book  In  which,  for  the 
first  time,  all  of  the  concerned  Federal  de- 
partments and  agendes  have  pooled  their 
knowledge  of  the  natlon&l  drug  problem. 

Modification  of  a  program  of  the  Law 
Enforcement  A s^ stance  Administration  to 
aUow  large  dtles  to  apply  for  funds  to  be 
used  for  drug  education,  aa  weU  as  for  law 
enforcement  programs. 

Development  by  the  Advertising  Council 
of  an  expanded  pubUc  service  campaign  on 
drug  abuse  In  cooperation  with  the  media 
and  the  Federal  government. 

Close  cooperation  of  the  Administration 
with  concerned  cltUens'  organ  liatlona. 

Cloaely  related  to  theee  projaeta  te  thU 
Administration's  dedalon  to  more  than  dou- 
ble the  amount  of  money  that  will  be  spent 
this  fiscal  year  on  rsssarch  mto  tha  affects 
of  marihuana  on  man. 

One  of  the  great  tragedlea  of  the  past  dec- 
ade has  been  that  our  schools,  whera  oar 
children  should  leam  about  tha  wonder  of 
Ufa.  have  often  been  the  plaoea  where  they 
leam  the  Uvlng — and  aometlmes  actual — 
death  of  drug  abuae.  There  la  no  priority 
higher  m  thla  Administration  than  to  ae« 
that  children — and  the  publlo— leam  the 
facts  about  dmga  in  the  right  way  and  for 
the  right  puipoae  through  education. 

Dsvo  Abttsx  Pioouic  Fact  Shbr 

1.  Temcher  rrstninp — The  Oflloe  at  Educa- 
tion will  direct  a  $3J  mlUlon  program  to 
train  school  personnel,  particularly  taaohers. 
In  the  fundainentjils  of  drug  aduoatlon. 
Grants  will  be  given  to  statea  on  tha  basis 
of  their  populations.  The  minimum  will  ba 
HOJOOO  and  tha  mavimnm  %210J0O0.  Stataa 
will  be  encouraged  to  match  thalr  grants 
but  thla  will  not  be  mandatory. 

Each  8t*te  will  be  free  to  spend  the  money 
on  training  taaohers  aa  It  sees  fit.  However, 
tha  Oflloe  of  Education  anticipates  that  moat 
states  wiU  want  to  use  the  Oovemment's 
training  centers  that  will  be  operated  m  key 
locations  around  the  country. 

As  the  first  step,  a  Natlon&l  Action  Com- 
mittee will  be  farmed  within  tha  nazt  few 
weeks  to  provide  leadership,  technical  assist- 
ance, and  aid  In  program  planning,  devel- 
opment, monitoring,  and  evaluation.  The 
committee  wlU  Include  representatives  from 
the  fields  of  education,  medldne,  law.  social 
work,  and  the  behavioral  sdences.  Touth 
will  be  Included,  and  members  will  be  drawn 
from  different  ethnic  groups  and  from  both 
the  public  and  private  sectors. 

Next,  the  conunlttee  will  sponsor  a  na- 
tional conference  In  Chicago  In  April  to  de- 
velop details  of  the  program  with  representa- 
tives of  all  the  stataa. 

Thla  summer,  thoae  statea  that  wish  to 
partldpato  m  the  program  will  send  toams 
of  teachers,  counselors,  school  administra- 
tors, students,  and  community  leaders  to  be 
trained  at  selected  university  centors.  The 
Ofllce  of  Education  estlmatea  that  300  per- 
sons win  get  this  intensive  training.  The 
universities  will  draw  heavily  upon  regional 
reeources  In  drug  education  and  will  utilize 
curriculum  materials  particulariy  suitable 
for  their  areas. 

In  the  f&U  these  teams  will  totir  their 
home  states  to  train  additional  taachers,  ad- 
ministrators, studects,  and  oonununlty 
leaders  drawn  from  every  local  school  dis- 
trict m  the  State.  In  all,  these  workshops 
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will  be  attended  by  about  150,000  teachers 
and  75.000  studenU  and  community  laadara. 
The  people  so  trained  will  thus  be  capable 
of  presenting  the  fimdamental  facta  for  a 
drug  education  program  to  every  school  dis- 
trict In  the  country. 

Finally,  in  tba  spring  of  1971  the  National 
Action  Committee  will  sponaor  a  aetles  of  r»- 
glonal  conferencea  to  evaluata  the  effective- 
ness of  the  program  and  plan  next  stops. 

a.  The  National  ClemrtnghouM«  for  Drug 
Abuse  /n/onmafkm — ^Tbe  National  Clearing- 
house for  Drug  Abuse  Information  wlU  be 
created  to  give  the  public  one  central  ofllce 
to  contact  for  help.  Tha  Clearinghouse  will 
collect  and  illsaiiiiiliistii  matarlals  and  data 
taken  not  only  from  Federal  programs  but 
from  approprlata  private  and  stata  and  local 
projecu.  For  example  tha  Clearinghouse 
will  make  available  material  on  drug  educa- 
tion curricula  that  are  already  being  used  In 
various  cities  and  states  around  the  coun- 
try. Tha  Clearinghouse  will  also  maintain  a 
computer  data  bank  on  a  wide  variety  of 
drug  abuse  programs  thav  wlU  enable  tha 
Oovemmant  to  give  much  more  detailed  an- 
swaia  to  querlaa  than  Is  possible  tinder  the 
pcaaant  dscaatraUaed  system. 

The  first  pubUcatlon  to  go  into  the  Clear- 
inghouse will  be  a  book  entitled  A  Federal 
Source  Book:  Annoert  to  the  Host  TrequenUy 
Atked  Question  About  Drug  Abuae.  This 
book,  which  preaenta  the  latest  factual  in- 
formatlaa  about  drug  abuse,  was  produced 
oooperatlvtfy  by  the  Departmenta  of  Justice; 
Hf^'"*.  education  and  Welfare;  Dafenae;  and 
Labor;  and  tba  OOoe  of  Enonnmic  Opportu- 
nity. Thla  Is  tha  first  time  that  aU  of  the 
concerned  Federal  departtnenta  and  agencies 
have  pooled  their  knowledge  In  such  a  man- 
ner on  drug  abuse.  The  book  will  eventually 
be  distributed  In  tha  millions.  Single  copies 
WlU  be  made  available  through  the  Clearing- 
house In  May. 

Inqulrlea  handled  by  the  Clearinghouse  In 
Ito  first  year  of  operation  are  expected  to 
amount  to  more  than  half  a  million.  During 
this  first  year  the  Clearinghouse  Is  expected 
to  dJstrlbate  over  five  million  pamphleta  and 
will  stlmulata  bulk  sales  through  the  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Oflloe  of  many  minions 
more. 

The  Clearinghouse,  operated  by  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Sduoatlon  and  Walfhra's 
Naitonal  Instltuta  of  Mental  Health  Sot  the 
Federal  Government,  will  begin  operations 
with  sixteen  employees,  snd  a  yearly  bodget 
of  aUttoat  •700.000.  Tba  Clearli^iboaaa  wlU 
begm  providing  aervloes  In  April  at  this  yaar 
and  win  become  fully  opantlonal  in  tba  faiL 
Address  ot  tba  Cleartngbouae  will  be: 

Matlonal  Claarlnghnuae  for  Drug  Abuse  In- 
famiatlan.  5484  Wisconsin  Avenue,  Chevy 
Chaae,  Maryland  20015. 

S.  Lmw  Enforcement  Aiattttmee  AdmlnU- 
trstfOM  Dntff  Progrmm — The  Law  Knforoe- 
Bksnt  Aislstanca  has  mads  availabla  np  to  glO 
million  to  large  dtles  In  the  United  States 
for  programs  including  drug  education.  Un- 
der Saetlon  909  of  tba  Omnlbos  CHma  Con- 
trol and  Safe  Streeto  Act  ot  1888  tba  Law 
Enforcement  Asslstanca  Administration  may 
allocato  m  Its  dIseretloB  15%  of  Ita  total 
appropriation  for  action.  For  Fiscal  Tear  "10, 
tbU  amount  U  $UA  mlllkm.  810  million  of 
this  has  been  set  aside  ftar  lU  cttlas  which 
can  quaUf y  for  up  to  8S80XI00.  To  qualify,  a 
dty  may  elect  one  of  seven  catagorlsa  or 
projecta,  one  of  which  Is  for  drug  education. 

In  addition,  tba  Law  Bnforeement  Assist- 
ance Administration  has  sat  aside  another 
$360,000  for  Metropolitan  drug  enforcement 
programs  which  nrast  melnda  aducattcnal 
expertise  as  a  component  part. 

Detailed  information  may  ba  obtained 
from  the  Law  enforcement  ^f^v^anftt  Ad- 
mlnlstrmtlon.  Oflloe  of  Law  Knfoccemant 
Programs,  633  Indiana  Avenue,  N.W.,  Wash- 
ington. D.O.  906M.  Howwcr  an  appllcattons 
must  be  onntdlnatad  wltb  tba  statts  plaa- 
nlng  agency  whlA  aUsts  ta  aaeii  Jmladl^ 
tlon  under  tha  authodty  ot  the  CMnrsriM*. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

4.  Expanded  drug  abuse  prevention  adver- 
tising campaign — In  cooperation  with  the 
media,  and  tha  Advertising  Council,  Inc. 
the  National  InsUtuta  of  Mental  Health 
launched  an  all-media  advertising  program 
m  AprU  1MB.  Facta  about  the  dangers  of 
abusing  drugs  were  the  basis  for  a  series 
of  television  and  radio  spot  announcementa. 
magazine  and  newspaper  adverUsementa. 
outdoor  bUIboards,  transit  cards,  and  posten. 

Because  of  the  Importance  of  the  prob- 
lem of  drug  abase,  the  Administration  asked 
the  Advertising  Coundl  to  make  a  drug 
abuae  program  one  of  ita  major  camptilgns  In 
1970.  Three  Federal  agencies  have  each  allo- 
cated $60,000  annuaUy  to  fund  production 
ooeta  for  a  wide  range  of  new  advertising 
messages.  The  agencies  are  the  Department 
of  Defense;  Health.  Education  and  Welfare; 
and  Justice. 

The  advertlsementa  are  being  prepared  on 
a  non-profit  basis  by  Compton  Advertising, 
Inc.,  of  New  York.  Compton  is  x>arttdpatlng 
as  a  volunteer  agency  of  the  Advertising 
Council.  Inc..  a  public  service  organisation 
supported  by  American  busmess,  adverUalng 
and  the  media. 

Tba  Initial  phase  of  a  three-year  program 
will  be  a  preventtve  program  aimed  at  ele- 
mentary ">^  Junior  high  adiool  chlldran. 
Belying  mainly  en  telavlskm.  the  oommar- 
dal  iiiiissagtia  an  short  and  direct.  Animated 
cartocna  are  now  m  production.  Additional 
ocmmerdals,  advertisements  and  posters 
ara  A-'^r^**  ^  reach  high  school  and 
coUega  youth. 

Specific  anti-drug  meassgws  for  parenU, 
twiutr  dty  audlsnoes  and  members  of  the 
aimed  forces  are  also  being  developad. 

Supporting  tha  mass  madia  campaign  will 
be  an  eztaastva  program  to  dlssatnlnato  fac- 
tual Informatlan.  Sevsral  new  films  aia  Just 
being  camplatad.  One  ot  tbam.  "Hare's  Halp." 
a  as-mmate  color  film  irttlch  praaents  m- 
formatlon  on  liaatmsnt  and  rtfiataUltaUon 
for  drug  addlcta,  wlU  ba  raleasad  to  talavtslon 
Btstl'^ns  m  May.  Anothar,  "A  Day  m  the 
Death  of  Danny  B.."  alao  scfaadnlad  for  re- 
iMiaa  m  May.  documanta  tha  haioln  problem 
m  tha  Imiar  dty. 

Theae  films  wlU  ba  part  at  the  coUactlon 
of  educational  films  distributed  on  free  loan 
byttM: 

National  Instltato  ot  Mental  Health  Drug 
Abase  Film  OcAaeUcn.  IXstrlbutlon  Branch. 
National  Audlovlsaal  Centw  <aeA).  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  30400. 

5.  Mteiui/la*  Pro/aaskMMl  TroliUnif  in  Pre- 
vention aind  Treatment  o/  Drug  Abuse— The 
National  iMtltuto  of  Mental  Health  Is  ac- 
celeratmg  Ita  training  acttvltlaa  m  drag  abuae 
prevention,  traatmant  and  rehabilitation 
with  supplemental  funding  of  $l.000/)00  m 
fiscal  1970. 

The  mstttnte  is  estaMlsfalng  fOar  major 
areas  for  mtenslva  trminlng  activities: 

1.  Training  of  profsaitonal  and  para-pro- 
fesslonsls  working  or  pUnnmg  to  watk  m 
thsdrogflsM: 

X.  Tntnii^  ot  health  and  social  service 
personnal  to  coonsd  drug  abusaiB: 

8.  Piapamtton  of  Innovatlva  training  ma- 
tarlaU  for  taachsrs;  and 

4.  Devtit^mant  and  dissemination  of  ma- 
tarlaU  for  practicing  health  professionals. 

Priority  projects  win  mdude  four-week 
training  couises  ocnnblnlng  didactic  and 
..nwi«»mi  training,  to  be  bdd  at  four  q>eelal- 
laed  training  ciantais  attached  to  community 
treatment  faclUttes.  for  peiaons  working  in. 
*ng  abase  treatment  or  rahabllltatfcm.  R  Is 
antldpatad  that  this  program  win  tram  730 
people  at  a  cost  of  $800,000. 

Another  program  mvolves  short-term  or 
oontmulng  adtMstlon  courses  designed  to 
amble  1.000  key  health  personnel  to  obtam 
training  at  a  cost  of  $a0O,O0a 

Approximately  $200,000  wUl  ba  aUoeated 
for  tha  production  of  films,  aadlovlsaals, 
tapes,  guides  and  resource  books  tor  tea  chars. 
Tbm»  win  be  distributed  m  coopesaUon  with 
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the  Ofllce  of  Sdocation  and  will  be  available 
through  the  newly  created  National  Clear- 
Inghonse  for  Drug  Abuse  Information. 

Matarlals  for  professionals  m  health  and 
social  agenclea  will  also  be  developed  and 
disseminated. 

The  supplemental  program  wlU  be  Imple- 
mented through  contracto  to  be  awarded 
prior  to  Jane  SO,  1070. 

8.  National  tnetttute  of  Mental  BeaWi 
Marihuana  Contract  Program — The  National 
InsUtuta  of  Mental  Health  marihuana  re- 
search program  for  fiscal  year  1070  wlU  be 
aoceleratad  as  a  result  of  stqiplemantal  fund- 
ing m  the  amount  of  $1,000,000. 

The  program,  which  wlU  be  developed 
through  contracts,  has  four  major  objec- 
tives: 

1.  Ascertain  the  consequences  of  long-term 
use  of  marihuana  m  humans; 

2.  Determme  the  effecta  of  marihuana  on 
driving  and  other  skilled  acts; 

a.  Oontlmie  and  aeoelerata  studlee  to  da- 
temUne  pharmacological  prt^jertlas  (^  mari- 
huana, ita  tooddty,  and  affecta  on  biology 
and  behavior  of  »"'mni«  and  humans; 

4.  Continue  and  aooelerata  production  and 
supply  of  marlhtiana  In  Ita  various  forms  to 
competent  mvestlgators. 

Studies  of  chronic  use  wUl  be  conducted 
In  foreign  countries  where  mailtaaana  and 
hashish  have  long  been  in  use.  Under  con- 
sideration are  selected  Latin-American  ooun- 
Crles.  Oreeoa.  India  and  Iwa^  Some  $300^000 
has  betti  sTlorstert  for  such  stndlss. 

Studies  WlU  also  be  made  on  effecta  of 
marihuana  on  pero^tton  and  reaction  time, 
related  to  driving  and  other  skfllad  acts. 
Effects  on  driving  will  be  tested  through  use 
of  a  driving  simulator.  Soma  glSBjOOO  has 
been  earmarked  for  such  rsssarnh. 

Short  snd  long-tarm  toxldty  studies  to 
determine  the  affecta  of  marlhoana  on  am- 
mals  and  subaequently  on  man  wlU  be 
fended  m  the  amount  of  $120,000. 

Pharmacological  acraenlng.  aa  a  prellmi- 
nsry  stsp  tcwaitf  datarmlnlag  tha  site  and 
mechanism  of  action  of  marihuana  on  the 
body,  win  ba  midertaken  ($140.000) ;  as  weU 
ss  biochemical  studies  to  flitttii  mint  effecta 
of  marihuana  on  normal  phyaicicgle  func- 
tioning. InrhMlIng  Impact  on  tha  biam  and 
nervous  system  ($86.000). 

Methods  for  synthesizing  ths  euphoria- 
producing  elementa  in.  msrthmma  (4eIta-8 
and  delto-9  totrahydrocannablooi)  have 
been  de»elo|>ed  under  previous  oontracta. 
The  supplemental  program  wm  auika  pos- 
sible the  production  of  suffldent  suppUes  of 
theee  subetanoea,  indudlng  radioactive  ma- 
terials, to  meet  leseamh  needs  (gOOjOOO). 

In  sddlUon,  ttw  uuueut  |e»igiam  to  grow 
dtffarent  varieties  of  marihuana  undsr  eon- 
troUed  conditions  win  be  enlarged  by  $125,- 
000.  in  order  to  assure  adequato  research  sup- 
plies of  j^laats  ot  known  genetic  backgiound 
and  purity. 

The  Administration's  new  program  to  fight 
drug  abuse  that  is  being  announced  today 
is  being  directed  by  the  Ad  Hoc  Oommlttae 
on  Drag  Abuse,  which  is  dialred  by  Charles 
B.  (Bud)  Wilkinson.  Spoaial  Consultant  to 
thePrertdent. 

The  memberrti^  of  the  committee  InrtuJes 
John  B.  IngersoU.  Dtreetor  of  the  Bureau  of 
Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs;  Dr.  Stanley 
F.  Tolles.  Director  of  the  National  mstttuto 
of  Mental  Health;  and  rqtrassntatives  of  the 
Oflloe  of  Wnnnnmlc  Opportunity  and  the  De- 
partmenta of  Defense;  HeaTt.h.  Wrlucation  and 
Welfsre:  and  labor. 

The  objeetlves  of  the  Committee  aia: 

TO  Inqirova  •mmttnf  programa  and  mate- 
rials on  drug  abuse. 

TO  Improve  methods  at  making  mstsrial 
on  drug  abuss  avaUabIs  to  the  publls. 

To  Improve  oonwimatfam  ot  effarts  at  4s> 
partmenta  and  agendee  oonoemed  with  drug 
abuse. 

Ty>  Improve  upon  and  i 
aemad  gruups   ot 
abuse. 


/ 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 

SENATE— Thursday,  April  30,  1970 


April  SO,  1970 


The  Senate  met  at  11:30  o'clock  ajn. 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mctcalt)  . 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  EOson,  DJ).,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  Ood.  who  hath  given  us  a  life  to  live 
and  a  work  to  do,  help  us  to  live  our  life 
in  Thee  and  to  do  our  work  for  Thy  glory. 
Imbue  Thy  servants  in  this  place  with 
wiadom,  goodness,  and  truth;  and  so  rxile 
their  hearts,  and  bless  their  endeavors, 
that  law  and  order,  peace  and  justice, 
may  everywhere  prevail. 

Protect  this  Nation,  O  Lord,  from  out- 
ward danger  and  Inward  strife.  Enable  us 
to  twa<Tit»<Ti  an  honorable  place  among 
the  nations  of  the  world.  Make  us  strong 
and  great  in  the  fear  of  Ood.  and  in  the 
love  of  righteousness,  so  that,  being 
Ueaaed  of  Thee,  we  may  become  a  bless- 
ing to  all  mankind. 

In  Th7  holy  name  we  pray.  Amm. 


REPORT  OP  DEPARTMENT  OP 
HODBINO  AND  URBAN  DEVELOP- 
MBNT— ME88AGE  FROM  THE 
AIXJOURNMENT   (H.  DOC.  NO.  91- 

S29) 

Dtader  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Soiate  of  April  27. 1970,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate,  on  April  29. 1970.  received  the 
following  message  from  the  President  of 
the  United  SUtes.  which,  with  the  ac- 
eompanying  report,  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Tranmltted  herewith  is  the  Annual 
Report  of  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  for  1968,  sub- 
mitted in  accordance  with  secticm  8  of 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act. 

RicHAiD  Nmw. 
Tbx  Warn  House.  Aprii  29.  1970. 


MESSAGEB  FROM  TBK  HOUSE  RB- 
UEIVEU  DURING  ADJOURNMENT 
OF  THE  SENATE — EMROUiED 
BUjU  SIGNED 

Utader  auttoorlty  of  the  <mler  of  the 
Benaff  of  April  27, 1970,  the  Secretary  of 
ttie  Senate.  <m  April  27,  1970,  received  a 
menace  from  the  Hoxise  of  Repreeent- 
attves.  which  announced  that  the  ftieak- 
«r  had  afllxed  his  signature  to  the  fol- 
lowing enrolled  bUls,  and  they  were 
rigned  by  the  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore <Mr.  Mbtcalf)  : 

8.3S06.  An  act  to  provlda  for  Vbm  wtab- 
Uahment  of  sa  tntamatlnnil  quaim&ttiM  sta- 
tton  and  to  ptnnlt  Um  maXrr  tbanta  of  ani- 
mals from  any  eoontry  and  th*  wilwaqnit 
movamant  of  such  »"""«'*  Into  othar  parti 
of  the  Unltod  Stataa  tat  purpcaaa  of  Improv- 
ing llTcatoek  breads,  and  for  otbar  purpoaaa; 
and 

S.  S2SS.  An  act  to  provlda  that  tb*  Fadanl 
office  building  and  UjB.  ooortlioaaa  In  Chi- 
cago, m.,  abaU  b«  named  the  "Svwett  Me- 
Klnley  DIrkaaa  BuUdlag.'' 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Beoate  of  April  27.  1970,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate,  on  April  28.  1970,  received 
a  message  from  the  House  of  Represent- 


atives, which  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed,  without  amendment,  the  bill 
(8.  3544)  to  amend  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Act  in  order  to  extend 
the  authorization  for  appropriations. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enroUed  bill  (8.  1193)  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  prevent  ter- 
minations of  oil  and  gas  leases  in  cases 
where  there  is  a  nominal  deficiency  in 
the  rental  payment,  and  to  authorize  him 
to  reinstate  under  some  conditions  oil 
and  gas  leases  terminated  by  operation 
of  law  for  failure  to  pay  rental  timely. 

The  message  further  aimounced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  following  eiu-olled  bills,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  MxTCALF) : 

HJt.  4145.  An  act  to  provide  for  dlspoel- 
Uon  of  estates  of  LntestAte  membera  of  tbe 
Cherokee.  Chloaaaw,  Choctaw,  and  Seminole 
Nations  of  Oklabonoa  dying  without  heirs; 

HJt.  10012.  An  act  to  amend  title  38.  Oolted 
States  Code,  to  Uberallae  the  conditions 
under  which  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  Is  required  to  effect  recoupcnent  from 
disability  compensation  otherwise  payable  to 
certain  disabled  veterans; 

H.B.  13106.  An  act  to  enend  for  4  yean 
the  period  of  time  during  which  certain  re- 
quirements shall  continue  to  apply  with 
respect  to  applications  for  a  license  for  an 
activity  which  may  affect  the  resources  of  the 
Hudson  Rlverway.  and  for  other  purpoees; 

HJt.  13183.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  the 
heirs  at  aw  of  Tomoauke  Uyemura  and  Chl- 
yo  Uyemura,  his  wlfa; 

HJt.  lS9Se.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  strik- 
ing of  medals  In  cocnmenaoratlon  of  the  many 
contributions  to  the  founding  and  early  de- 
velopment of  the  State  o<  Tazas  and  the  city 
of  San  Antonio  by  Joae  Antonio  Navarro; 
and 

HJt.  :48B6.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  Oc- 
tober 15.  1»M  (80  Stat.  916).  establishing  a 
program  for  the  preaarvatlon  of  additional 
historic  propertlaa  throughout  the  Natton, 
and  (or  other  purposes. 


REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE  SUBMIT- 
TED DURING  ADJOURNMENT 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  April  27.  1970.  Mr.  Maairusoii. 
from  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  re- 
ported favorably,  without  amendment, 
on  April  29.  1970.  the  bill  (HJl.  1049) 
to  amend  the  Anadromous  Fish  Conser- 
vation Act  of  October  30.  1965.  rdatlng 
to  the  coDseivathju  and  enhancement 
of  the  Nation's  anadmnoos  flahlng  re- 
sources, to  eneourage  certain  joint  re- 
search and  development  projects,  and 
for  other  purposes,  and  submitted  a  re- 
port (No.  91-808)  thereon,  which  bill  was 
placed  on  the  calendar  and  the  report 
was  printed. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  A  COM- 
MTTTEB  SUBMITTED  DURING  AD- 
JOURNMENT 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  tbe 
Senate  of  April  27.  1970,  the  following 
favorable  reports  of  nominations  were 
submitted: 

By  Mr.  MAONUBON,  from  the  Oommlttaa 
on  Ccmmaica; 
Kenneth  U.  Smltb.  of  Iteas,  to  ba  Dep- 


uty Administrator  of  the  Federal  AvUtton 
Administration; 

Rear  Adm.  Chester  R.  Bender.  U.8.  Coast 
Ouard,  to  be  Commandant  of  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard,  with  the  rank  of  admiral; 

Floyd  8.  Ito,  and  sundry  other  peraoos, 
for  permanent  appointment  In  the  Envi- 
ronmental Science  Services  Administration; 
and 

Roland  W.  Callls.  and  sundry  other  offlcera, 
for  promotion  In  the  n.S.  Coast  Ouard. 

By  lifr.  COTTON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce: 

John  N.  Nasslkas.  of  New  Hampshire,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE   PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  nomi- 
nations were  communicated  to  the  Sen- 
ate by  Mr.  Leonard,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE   MESSAGES   REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mxtcalt) 
laid  before  the  Senate  messages  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States  sub- 
mitting sundry  nominatic^ns.  which  were 
referred  to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  received  today,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  IiCANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  tbe  proceedings  of  Mon- 
day, April  27,  1970,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIEU).  tii.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  speech  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  JAvrrs), 
there  be  a  morning  hour  for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  business,  with 
a  time  limitation  of  3  minutes  on  state- 
ments madettieretn. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. In  accordance  with  the  unanimous 
consent  agreement  of  Monday,  the  Chair 
recognises  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Javits). 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  majority  leader  and  that,  follow- 
ing my  ylddlng  to  the  majort^  leader. 
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I  may  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Mttxpht).  both  of  whom 
have  assured  me  that  they  win  be  rela- 
tive^ brief,  and  that  I  may  then  re- 
gain the  floor.  

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  nomi- 
nations on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  executive  business. 


FEDERAL  POV7ER  COlOhOSSION 

The  ACmNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
I>ore.  The  clerk  will  state  the  first  nomi- 
nation on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  John  N.  Nasslkas,  of  New 
Hampshire,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Com  mission. 

The  ACrriNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
will  be  considered;  and.  without  objec- 
tion, it  is  confirmed. 


FEDERAL  AVIATION 
AindlNISTRATION 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  Kenneth  M.  Smith,  of 
Texas,  to  be  Deputy  Administrator  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Adml^s^tion. 

The  ACllNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
win  be  considered:  and.  without  objec- 
tion, it  is  confirmed. 


UJS.  COAST  OUARD 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  Rear  Adm.  Chester  R. 
Bender.  U.S.  Coast  Guard,  to  be  Com- 
mandant of  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  with 
the  rank  of  AdmlraL 

The  ACnNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
I>ore.  Without  objection,  the  nomination 
win  be  considered:  and.  without  objec- 
tion. It  is  confirmed. 


NOMINATIONS  FLACKED  ON  THE 
SECRSTARY^  DESK  IN  THE  EN- 
VIRONMENTAL SCIENC::E  SERV- 
ICES ADMINISTRATION— IN  THE 
COAST  GUARD 

The  Assistant  Lxcislativi  Cluk. 
Nominations  placed  on  the  Secretary's 
desk  in  the  E:nvlronmental  Science  Serv- 
ices Administration  and  in  the  Coast 
Guard.    

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  ton- 
pore.  Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tions wlU  be  considered  en  bloc;  and. 
without  objection,  they  are  confirmed  en 
bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  that  the  President  be  immediately 
notified  of  the  confirmation  of  the 
nominations. 

The  ACmNG  PRESIDE3n'  pro  tem- 
pore. \^thout  objection,  the  President 
will  be  so  notified. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFEOD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
turn to  legislative  session 

There  b^ng  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 


CALL    OF   (CERTAIN    MEASURES  ON 
THE  CALE3fDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  turn 
to  the  ooosideratian  of  certain  measures 
on  the  calendar,  beginning  with  Calen- 
dar No.  792. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONVEYANCE  OP  (CERTAIN  MINERAL 
RIGHTS  IN  AND  UNDER  LANDS  IN 
PIKE  COUNTY.  GA. 

The  biU  (HJl.  1706)  to  provide  for 
the  conveyance  of  certain  mineral  rights 
in  and  under  lands  in  Pike  County,  Ga.. 
was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


AMENDING  THE  ACT  ENTITLED  "AN 
ACT  TO  AUTHORIZE  THE  PARTI- 
TION  OR  SALE  OF  INHE3UTE3} 
INTERESTS  IN  ALLOTTED  LANDS 
IN  THE  TULAUP  RESERVATION, 
WASH." 

The  Senate  ivoceeded  to  consider  the 
biU  (HJL  11372)  to  amend  the  act  en- 
titled an  act  to  a\ithorize  the  petition  or 
sale  of  inherited  interests  in  allotted 
lands  in  the  Tulalip  Reservation.  Wash., 
and  for  other  purposes,  improved  June 
18.  1956  (70  SUt  290)  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  with  amendments,  on 
page  2.  line  IS,  after  the  word  "land", 
strike  out  "within,  adjoining,  or  adjoin- 
ing other  land  of  the  Tulalip  Tribes 
which  adjoins,  the  boundaries",  and  in- 
sert "within  the  boundaries";  and  on 
page  3,  line  22  after  the  word  "Indian", 
strike  out  "Reservation  and  adjacent 
areas,".",  and  insert  "Reservation.".". 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

LAC  DU  FLAMBEAU  BAND  OF  LAKE 
SUPERIOR  CHIPPEWA  INDIANS 

The  biU  (8.  1751)  to  declare  that  cer- 
tain federally  owned  land  is  held  by  the 
United  States  in  trust  for  the  Lac  du 
Flambeau  Band  of  Lake  Superior  C!hip- 
pewa  Indians  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

S.  1751 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Bepresentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreas  assembled.  That  all 
right,  title,  and  Intereet  of  the  United  States 
In  aikd  to  the  northwest  quarter  northwest 
quarter  sectlan  S6,  township  41  north,  range 
6  east,  fourth  principal  meridian,  Wisconsin, 
rontalnlng  40  acres,  more  or  less.  Including 


improvements  thaiaon.  Is  hereby  declared  to 
be  held  by  the  United  States  In  trust  for  the 
Z<ae  du  Ftambeasa  Band  of  Lake  Snperlor 
Chippewa  Indians  of  Wisconsin,  snbjeet  to 
valid  eidstlng  rights-of-way  of  record  aad  to 
the  oonttnoed  use  of  tbe  fire  obaervation 
tower  located  on  the  above-deacribed  land 
by  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  for  so  long  as  It 
is  needed  for  &re  protection  purposes. 

Sac.  2.  Tbe  Indian  caalms  commission  Is 
directed  to  determine  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  a  of  the  Act  of  August 
IS.  IMS  (60  Stat.  1060),  the  extent  to  which 
the  value  of  the  title  conveyed  by  this  Act 
should  or  should  not  be  set  off  against  any 
claim  against  the  United  States  determined 
by  the  Commission. 


BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  bin  (8.  1461)  to  amend  section 
3006A  of  title  18.  United  States  Code, 
relating  to  representation  of  defendants 
who  are  «"*»»«'<»"y  unaUe  to  obtain  an 
adequate  defense  in  criminal  cases  in 
the  courts  of  tbe  United  States,  was  an- 
nounced as  next  in  (mler. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Over.  Mr.  President. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  passed  over. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  THE  PRINT- 
ING  FOR  THE  USE  OF  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  GOVERNMENT  OPERA- 
TIONS OF  ADDITIONAL  COPIES  OF 
ITS  HEARINGS  ON  THE  INTKR- 
GOVERNMENTAL  REVENUE  ACT 
OF  19W 

Hie  resolution  (8.  Res.  393)  to  print 
additional  copies  of  the  hearings  on  the 
Intergovernmental  Revenue  Act  of  1969 
and  related  legislation,  was  considered 
and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 
&BaB.a0S 


Resolved.  That  tbere  ba  printed  for  tbe  nee 
of  the  Oommlttaa  on  Oovemnksnt  Operatlans 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  addltkmal 
copies  of  the  hearings  before  Its  Babeommlt- 
tea  on  Intergovernmental  Relations  during 
the  Ninaty-Htst  Congress,  first  and  second 
sessions,  on  the  Inter  governmental  Revenue 
Act  of  1900  and  rdatad  legislation. 


AMENDMENT  OF  C^ERTAIN  FEDEIRAL 
LAWS  RESTATING  TO  THE  STATE 
OF  OKLAHOMA 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  tbe 
biU  (S.  2362)  to  amend  certain  Federal 
laws  relating  to  the  State  of  Oklahoma 
which  had  been  reported  fnxn  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
with  an  amendment,  on  page  1,  Bne  4, 
after  "May  27. 1908",  strike  out  "(35  Stat. 
314),"  and  insert  "(35  Stat.  315),";  and 
on  page  3,  at  the  beginning  of  line  2, 
strike  out  "deleting  "  (e)  that  the  probate 
attorney  shall  hare  the  right  to  aiHseal 
from  any  order  approving  conveyances 
to  the  district  court  of  the  county  in 
which  the  proceedings  are  conducted" 
and  insert  "amending  (e)  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: "(e)  that  the  probate  attorney 
shall  have  the  right  to  appeal  from  any 
order  anuxjiving  conveyances  to  the  next 
appellate  court  for  the  county  in  which 
the  proceedings  are  conducted";  so  as 
to  make  the  bill  read: 
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Tb»t  aMUon  33  of  th*  Act  of  April  26,  IMM 
(34  Stat.  145)  M  amended  by  tbe  Act  of 
May  37,  1008  (36  Stat.  31S),  U  amandad  by 
deleting  "or  a  Judge  of  a  ooimty  court  of  tba 
State  of  Oklahoma"  and  inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "or  a  Judge  of  a  district  court  of  the 
State  of  Oklahoma". 

Sac.  3.  Tbe  Act  of  May  27.  1006  (3A  SUt. 
313),  U  amended  by  adding  at  tbe  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"Ssc.  16.  Wherever  tbe  term  probate  ooxtrt' 
or  'county  court'  is  used  In  this  Act,  such 
term  shall  mean  the  proper  district  court 
of  the  State  of  Oklahoma. " 

Sbc.  3.  (a)  Section  7  of  the  Act  of  April  18, 
1913  (37  Stat.  86),  Is  amended  by  deleting 
"county  court  of  Oeage  County,  State  of 
Oklahoma"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"district  court  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma  haT- 
Ing  JunsdlcUon  over  the  district  within 
which  la  located  Osage  County". 

(b)  The  Act  of  AprU  18,  1913  (37  Stat.  86). 
Is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"Sac.  13.  Wherever  the  term  'county  court' 
Is  used  In  this  Act,  such  term  shall  mean  the 
proper  district  court  of  the  State  of  Okla- 
homa." 

Sac.  4.  The  first  section  of  the  Act  of  Au- 
gust 4,  1947  (01  Stat.  731).  la  amended  (1) 
by  deleting  "county  court  of  the  county  In 
Oklahoma  in  which  the  land  U  situated:  (b) 
that  petition  for  approval  of  conveyance 
shall  be  set  for  >'»»'^"g  not  leas  than  ten 
days  from  date  of  Ollng,  and  notice  of  hear- 
ing thereon,  signed  by  the  county  Judge" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "district  court 
of  the  State  of  Oklahoma  of  the  district  in 
which  the  land  is  situated;  (b)  that  peU- 
tlon  for  approval  of  conveyance  shall  be  set 
for  hearing  not  leas  than  ten  days  from  date 
at  filing,  and  notice  of  bearing  thereon, 
■tgaMl  by  tbe  district  Judge":  and  (3)  by 
amending  (e)  to  read  as  foUows:  "(e)  that 
the  probate  attorney  shall  have  the  right  to 
appeal  from  any  order  approving  convey- 
ances to  the  next  appellate  court  for  the 
county  in  which  the  proceedings  are  con- 
ducted within  the  time  and  in  the  manner 
provided  by  the  laws  at  the  State  of  Okla- 
hotna  In  caaea  of  appeal  m  probate  matters 
ganarally,  except  that  no  appeal  bond  shall 
be  required;". 

aac.  6.  (a)  SubaecUon  (b)  of  section  3  of 
the  Act  at  August  11,  1966  (60  Stat.  666),  U 
amended  by  deleting  "county  court"  and  In- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof  "district  court  of  the 
State  of  Oklahoma". 

(b)  Suhaectton  (c)  o<  section  3  of  the  Act 
of  August  11,  1066  (60  SUt.  666) .  U  amended 
by  delating  "county  oonrt  for  tba  ooon^  in 
which  he,  or  she,  rsalilss  for  an  order  lemor- 
Ing  restrictions.  If  the  Secretary  Issues  an 
order  ren>oving  reatrlctloos  without  applica- 
tion therefor  In  aooordanoa  wltli  the  provi- 
sions of  subsection  (b)  at  this  section,  either 
the  Indian  aflactad  or  tbe  board  of  county 
♦wmmlselfiers  may  apply  to  the  county  oo\irt 
for  tbe  county  In  which  the  Indian  resldee 
for  an  order  setting  aside  such  order."  and 
Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "district  court  of 
the  State  of  Oklahoma  for  the  district  In 
which  he.  or  she,  reaidea  for  an  order  re- 
moving reatrlctlons.  If  the  Secretary  Issues 
an  order  removing  reatrlctlons  without  ap- 
pUcatlon  therefor  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (b)  of  this  section, 
either  the  Indian  affected  or  tbe  board  at 
county  rommlsslonia  may  apply  to  the  dis- 
trict court  for  the  district  In  which  the  In- 
dian realdee  for  an  order  setting  aside  such 
order." 

Sac.  6.  Whenever  any  statute  of  tbe  United 
Btatea  enacted  prior  to  the  tf  eettve  date  of 
thla  Act  autborlaea  any  subsequent  action  to 
be  taken  or  approved  by  the  county  court  or 
the  Judge  of  the  county  court,  tba  term 
"county  court"  therein  shall  mean  In  rela- 
tion to  tbe  BtaU  of  CMlaboma  tba  dlatrlet 
eoun  U  tba  SUU  ol 


Sac.  7.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
take  effect  as  of  January  IS.  1060. 

The  amendmenta  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engro6sed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


The 


BILL  PASSED  OVER 


le  bUl  (HJl.  1049)  to  amend  the 
Anadromous  Fish  Conservation  Act  of 
October  30,  1965,  relating  to  the  conser- 
vation and  enhancement  of  the  Nation's 
anadromous  fishing  resources,  to  en- 
courage certain  joint  research  and  de- 
velopment projects  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, was  announced  as  next  In  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Over,  Mr.  President. 

The  previous  bill  concluded  the  call 
of  the  bills  on  the  calendar  to  which  I 
had  reference. 

The  ACTTNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  go  over. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement,  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  JAvrrs)  yielded  to  the  Senator  from 

California  (Mr.  Muephy)  . 


AMERICAN  PRISONERS  OF  WAR  IN 
NORTH  VIETNAM 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  great  tragedies  of  the  grim  war  in 
Vietnam  Is  the  tragedy  of  the  1,400 
American  men  bdd  prisoner  by  the  North 
Vietnamese. 

These  men  are  being  held.  In  effect. 
Incommunicado.  And  that  Is  a  violation 
of  the  Geneva  accords  on  treament  of 
prisoners  of  war. 

They  are  being  used  for  propaganda 
purposes.  And  that  is  a  violation  of  the 
Geneva  accords. 

Their  families  have  not  been  notified 
whether  they  are  alive  or  dead,  whether 
they  are  ill  or  well,  whether  they  are 
strong  or  weak.  And  that  is  a  violation  of 
the  Genera  accords. 

Their  families  have  not  been  allowed 
to  oommunicate  with  them,  except 
through  carefully  staged  propaganda 
channels.  And  that  Is  a  violation. 

Many  of  these  men  have  been  held 
for  years — some  for  over  5  years — with- 
out their  families  knowing  where  they  are 
or  whether  they  are  even  alive. 

I  heard  yesterday  the  story  of  one  such 
prisoner,  told  by  his  brave,  loyal,  and 
loving  wife,  Mrs.  Bruce  Johnson.  For  5 
years  she  has  not  heard  from  her  hus- 
band. She  has  not  seen  him  for  6.  One 
of  her  three  children,  a  7-year-old.  can- 
not even  remember  the  father  at  all.  The 
other  two  recall  him  but  vaguely. 

This  brave  woman  Is  convinced  her 
husband  is  alive.  She  has  made  two  tripa 
to  Europe  to  seek  information  from  the 
Communist  North  Vietnamese  and  Vlet- 
cong  delegations  at  Paris.  With  complete 
cjmlcism  and  brutal  disregard  for  her 
feelings,  the  Communists  have  tried  to 
use  her  despair  and  that  of  other  Ameri- 
can women  in  a  cold  and  evil  propaganda 
scheme. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  more  than  an 


individual  tragedy.  It  Is  more  than  the 
sorrow  of  1.400  families. 

Indeed,  the  total  is  far  more  than  the 
sum  of  its  individual  parts,  because  this 
must  be  a  national  sorrow,  a  national 
tragedy,  and  even  an  international  stain 
on  the  name  of  all  mankind. 

I  call  on  the  American  people  and  the 
American  Government  and  men  and 
women  of  goodwill  throughout  this 
planet  to  move  heaven  and  earth  imtll 
something  can  be  done  and  is  done  to 
bring  to  an  end  this  grim  and  awful  game 
the  Communists  are  playing  with  human 
lives,  and  with  the  frail  and  tender 
emotions  of  these  wives  and  mothers 
whose  very  souls  are  being  tortured. 

We  cannot  leave  a  message  unsent,  a 
word  unspoken,  a  prayer  untendered  in 
our  national  effort  to  restore  these  men 
to  their  families.  Meanwhile,  as  a  Nation 
and  as  individuals,  we  Americans  must 
do  everything  in  our  power  to  alleviate 
the  distress  and  sorrow  of  the  families 
of  these  1.400  men. 

I  call  upon  our  State  Department  to 
make  this  a  part  of  the  agenda  of  every 
meeting  of  our  Ambassador  In  Warsaw 
with  the  Chinese  Communists.  I  call 
upon  the  Department  to  make  it  a 
constant  priority  item  of  business  be- 
tween our  Ambassador  in  Moscow  and 
the  Kremlin.  I  call  upon  our  diplomats  at 
the  United  Nations  to  make  it  the  first 
order  of  business  every  day  that  the 
United  Nations  meets. 

And  I  call  upon  the  American  people 
to  back  up  this  effort  with  their  pray- 
ers and  their  strength. 

It  is  my  hope,  and  intention  that  each 
day — as  this  body  assembles — a  plea  for 
justice  for  these  prisoners  will  be  made 
by  either  myself  or  one  of  my  colleagues, 
imtil  at  long  last  a  proper,  acceptable 
response  is  forthcoming  from  the  Com- 
munist government  in  Hanoi. 

Ux.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  want  the 
RicoRO  to  show  that  the  suggestion 
which  is  now  being  carried  out  by  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Muxpht) 
is  one  of  the  most  constructive  things 
that  came  out  of  this  very  touching  con- 
frontation or  discussion  we  had  with 
Mrs.  Johnson  yesterday.  I  associate  my- 
self with  what  he  has  said,  and  assure 
him  that  I,  with  others,  will  take  my 
place  in  the  ranks  in  support  of  this  very 
constructive  idea. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  New  York.  I  take 
no  credit  for  the  idea,  but  I  am  very 
pleased  that  he  will  join  with  this  effort, 
and  I  sincerely  hope  that  we  will  have  a 
unanimous  Joining  together  of  all  the 
Members  of  this  body,  until  we  achieve 
a  proper  response  to  this  plea. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  yield  briefly  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas. 

Mr.  "DO JR.  Mr.  President,  first  let  me 
commend  the  Senator  from  California. 
I  wish  again  as  I  have  previously,  to 
point  out  that  the  national  coordinator 
for  the  League  of  Families  Is  Mrs.  James 
Stockdale.  from  Coronado.  Calif.,  and 
to  emphasize  again  that  tomorrow  eve- 
ning at  8  o'clock  in  Constitution  Hall, 
there  will  be  a  tribute  to  American  pris- 
oners of  war  and  Americans  mlsiring  in 
action  In  Southeast  Asia. 

We  are  not  going  to  discuss  the  war. 
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We  are  not  going  to  discuss  escalation  or 
deescalatlon.  It  is  going  to  be  a  solemn 
tribute  to  some  1,522  Americans  who  are 
either  prisoners  of  war  or  missing  in 
action. 

The  preparation  for  this  tribute  has 
been  a  bipartisan  effort.  There  are  six 
Members  in  this  body,  and  six  Members 
in  the  other  body,  half  Republicans  and 
half  Democrats,  and  on  that  great  pro- 
gram will  be  such  persons  as  Captain 
Lovell,  Robert  Cummlngs,  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  and 
many  others. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  JAVrra.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  very 
briefly  to  the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
MrrcALF),  to  the  Senator  from'  Alaska 
(Mr.  Stkvkns)  ,  and  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  TBttrmond)  . 


EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  INTERIOR  AND  INSULAR 
AFFAIRS  TO  REPORT  B.R.  9477 

Mr.  BIETCALF.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  recommitted  HJl.  9477  with  an 
order  that  It  be  reported  back  to  the 
Senate  on  or  before  the  1st  day  of  May. 
We  have  been  unable  to  have  an  execu- 
tive session  in  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Tnmiiar  Affairs.  An  executive  session 
on  this  bill  has  now  been  scheduled  for 
May  6. 

I  have  discussed  this  matter  with  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfixlo), 
who  Is  the  author  of  the  Senate  version 
of  the  bill,  and  have  tried  to  clear  it  with 
the  leadership;  and  I  now  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  time  for  the  re- 
porting of  HH.  9477  be  extended  imtil 
May  7. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER  (Mr.  Al- 
um) .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


S.  3781— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  ESTABLISH  THE  SITKA  NA- 
TIONAL HISTORICAL  PARK 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  Sitka. 
Alaska,  a  century  ago,  was  the  center  of 
trade  and  civilization  on  the  northwest 
coast  of  America,  the  chief  factory  of 
the  Russian-American  company  In  a  vast 
and  little  known  land.  The  famous  clip- 
per ships  of  New  England  mad'?  it  a 
stopping  place  on  their  way  to  the  China 
seas. 

Today,  the  remnants  of  early  Sitka  are 
few.  The  uncared-for  timbers  of  the  old' 
Russian  structures  are  disintegrating 
with  age.  One  large  Russian  building 
faces  the  new  Sitka  Boat  Harbor.  It  was 
a  mission  and  school  building,  raised  In 
1842,  built  of  logs,  and  used  continuously 
for  128  years.  This  valuable  historic 
structure  can  be  saved  from  its  fate  only 
if  it  can  be  included  in  the  Sitka  National 
Monument. 

On  a  rocky  outcropping  overlooking 
downtown  Sitka  stands  a  log  blockhouse, 
recalling  the  Czarlst  cannon  whose  muz- 
zles intimidated  the  Native  Tlinglt.  Al- 
though a  reconstruction,  the  blockhouse's 
appeal  is  in  its  contrast  to  a  modem  city. 
Just  to  the  Cust  are  tbe  graves  of  Rus- 
sians who  remained  in  the  New  World. 


This  entire  area,  a  rare  unspoiled  rem- 
nant, needs  only  a  few  structures  and 
a  log  stockade  to  bring  to  the  eye  o.'  the 
visitor  an  authentic  recreation  of  Novo 
Arktuigelsk,  New  Archangel. 

Sitka  and  Kodiak,  Alaska,  were  the 
centers  of  the  Russian  presence  in  North 
America.  I  am  introducing  legislation 
today  which  will  give  the  national  Park 
Service  the  opportunity  to  acquire  the 
Russian  Mission,  the  Blockhouse  Hill 
complex,  and  Uiose  lands  In  and  around 
Sitka  neieded  to  preserve  a  unique  inter- 
national aspect  of  our  American  her- 
itage. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hughes).  The  bill  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  will  be  printed  in  t&e 
Record. 

The  bUl  (S.  3781)  to  authorize  certain 
additions  to  the  Sitka  National  Monu- 
ment in  the  State  of  Alaska,  and  for  other 
jmrposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Stevens, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  Its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Inkular  Affairs  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  3781 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assemtiled.  That,  In  or- 
der to  preserve  In  publ)^  ownership  for  the 
benefit  and  Inspiration  of  present  and  future 
generations  of  Americans  an  area  which  U- 
lustrates  a  part  of  the  early  history  of  the 
United  States  by  commemorating  Czarlst 
Russia's  exploration  and  colonization  of 
Alaska,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  "Secretary")  Is  au- 
thorized to  acquire  by  donation,  purchase 
with  donated  or  appropriated  funds,  or  ex- 
change, tor  addition  to  tbe  Sitka  National 
Monument,  tbe  lands  and  interests  therein, 
and  Improvements  thereon,  containing  tbe 
R\.S8lan  Mission  and  the  Blockhouse  Hill 
Complex,  as  generally  depleted  on  Drawings 
Numbered  314-01,001  and  314-01,000,  dated 
April  1070.  which  shall  be  on  file  and  avaU- 
able  for  public  inspection  In  the  offices  of 
the  National  Park  Service,  Department  of 
the  Interior,  together  with  not  more  than  3 
acres  of  lands  In  the  area  known  as  Castle 
HUl,  and  the  area  known  as  Old  Sitka  (St. 
Michael's  Redoubt)  now  owned  by  the  State 
of  Alaska. 

See.  3.  Notwithstanding  anything  to  the 
contrary  herein  contained,  lands  and  In- 
terests In  lands  within  the  area  owned  by 
the  State  of  Alaska  or  any  political  subdivi- 
sion thereof  may  be  acquired  only  by  dona- 
tion. lAnds  under  the  administrative  Juris- 
diction of  another  Federal  agency  may,  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  head  thereof,  be 
transferred  without  consideration  to  the 
Secretary  for  the  purpose  of  this  Act. 

Sac.  3.  The  Sitka  National  Monument  is 
hereby  redesignated  as  the  Sitka  National 
Historical  Park,  and  it  shall  be  administered, 
protected  and  maintained  by  the  Secretary  In 
accordance  with  tbe  provisions  of  the  Act  of 
Augvist  35.  1016  (39  Stat.  535;  16  U.S.C.  1, 
3-4)  as  amended  and  supplemented,  and  the 
Act  of  August  31,  1936  (40  Stat.  666;  16  U.S.C. 
461  et  seq.) . 

Sbc.  4.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 


GALLUP  POLLS  SHOW  UPTREND 
IN  CONSERVATIVES 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  in 
view  of  the  Senate's  recent  rejection  of 
the  second  conservative  nominee  to  the 


Supreme  Court  by  President  Nixon  it  is 
interesting  to  note  the  President  has  the 
support  of  the  country  In  this  matter. 

This  is  clearly  shown  by  the  poll  pub- 
lished by  George  Gallup  which  appeared 
in  the  Washington  Post  newspaper  Sim- 
day.  April  19,  1970,  entiUed  "Public 
Favors  Conservative  for  Supreme  Court." 

This  trend  is  further  supported  by  a 
Gallup  poll  published  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  on  Saturday,  April  18,  1970,  in 
which  it  is  revealed  the  American  people 
by  a  ratio  of  3  to  2  prefer  to  be  labeled 
as  conservatives.  This  article  is  entitled, 
"Liberals  Found  Outnumbered.  3  to  2." 

The  poil  on  appointments  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  shows  the  American  pub- 
lic by  a  ratio  of  5  to  3  favors  a]H>ointees 
who  are  conservative  rather  than  lib- 
eral in  their  political  views. 

It  should  be  noted  this  iwll  was  con- 
ducted following  the  defeat  of  Judge  G. 
Harrold  Carswell  but  prior  to  the  nomi- 
nation of  President  Nixon's  third  selec- 
tion for  the  Court  vacancy.  Judge  Harry 
Andrew  Blackmun  of  Minnesota. 

Mr.  President,  this  preference  by  the 
public  to  balance  the  Supreme  Court 
has  been  the  prevailing  opinion  of  our 
citizens  for  the  past  22  months  as  evi- 
denced by  previous  polls.  Also,  it  should 
be  noted  that  President  Nixon  stated  in 
the  1968  campaign  that  if  elected  he 
would  nominate  a  conservative  to  the 
high  court  in  order  to  bring  some  balance 
to  the  Nation's  highest  tribunal. 

Despite  his  election  to  the  Presidency 
and  the  prevailing  view  among  the  pub- 
lic the  Senate  has  twice  rejected  con- 
servative nominees  in  which  a  significant 
amount  of  the  opposition  opposed  con- 
firmation based  on  political  philosophy. 

In  the  Gallup  poll  published  Satur- 
day, April  18,  the  definitions  of  "con- 
servative" and  "liberal"  presented  some 
problems  to  the  p<dlster  in  defining  pub- 
lic attitudes.  However,  in  the  overall 
analysis  of  his  findings  the  result  show- 
ed persons  willing  to  place  a  label  on 
their  political  views  selected  the  con- 
servative tag  by  a  margin  of  3  to  2. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  in  this  poll 
that  persons  in  their  twenties  prefer  the 
liberal  label  by  47  to  45  percent  but 
among  college  trained  persons  the  con- 
servatives have  the  edge  5  to  4. 

Mr.  President,  these  two  articles  are 
certainly  worthy  of  study  by  the  Con- 
gress and  I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that 
they  be  published  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  WashUigton  Poet,  Apr.  10,  1970) 

OAixxn>  Poll:   Public  Favoaa  ComxavAnvx 

FOB  SvrtMM*  Comrr 

(By  George  Oallup) 

PaiNcxroK,  N.J.,  Apra  18. — President  Nix- 
on's recent  nomination  of  Judge  Harry  An- 
drew Blackmun  to  fill  the  vacancy  on  the 
Supreme  Court  came  at  a  time  when  the 
U.S.  public,  by  a  substantial  (5-to-3)  margin, 
favored  the  appointment  of  persons  who  are 
conservative  rather  than  liberal  In  their  po- 
litical views. 

This  finding  Is  based  on  a  national  survey 
conducted  April  3  through  5,  prior  to  tbe 
President's  nomination  Tuesday  of  Judge 
Blackmun  and  the  Senate's  defeat  of  the 
nomination  of  Judge  O.  Harrold  Canwell  on 
April  8. 
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In  thTM  •urrcya  OT«r  th«  last  33  montha. 
tiM  AnMrtOMi  p«af>l«  tMTV  bean  found  to  b* 
<lwMtodly  ooBMrrmUf*  la  ttetr  prtfamoM 
for  tho  Suprwn*  Oourt,  ftlthoucb  ft  aUfbt 
tr«nd  to  tb«  Ubanl  aid*  has  bMn  raoordad 
betwMn  til*  l*t«Bt  •urray  and  th«  prarlout 
one  In  June  of  last  7«ar. 

Her«  U  th«  queation  aatod  ta  ••cb  of  tb«M 
thr««  Bxirreya.  with  the  trand: 

IFM»  tMW  ayprtXmanto  «ra  wud*  bf  t*« 
^eaMMU  (o  t*«  fwpmM  Court,  wouid  you 
UJm  to  M*«  tJUM  paopte  Xm  peopi*  who  or* 
Meral  or  eonaarvotiM  <»  tAalr  poUticai 
vUmf 

im  parcant] 
AprU  1970: 

OonaaiTaUTaa .    M 

Ubaral tl 

NO  opinlaa M 

Juna  1960: 

Cooawratlvaa     .» _...___.-_.-...     S3 

UbarmlB    M 

No  opinion M 

Juna  1068: 

OoBaarrattvaa    SI 

Libarala    SO 

No  optBlon I* 

^%A  tetait  auifay  la  baaad  on  intai  f lava 
in  panoa  wttk  1  JSl  adults.  latamavtnc  toe 
tha  Juna.  IMi.  aortair  waa  eaadnctad  batera 
ttoa  ■atacrtBM  a<  Warran  B.  Burgar  aa  Ctalaf 
JuaUea. 

Prafaraoca  for  oooaarratlTa  appolntmanto 
la  found  In  tarh  of  tba  four  major  raglona 
of  tha  nation,  with  aupport  for  Ubarula  graat- 
aat  m  tlta  Baat  and  Far  Waat.  Ona  In  alx  <  IT 
paroant)  aaaeac  aoatham  wbltaa  aaya  ba 
would  Oka  to  b«««  futnra  appotntmanU  ba 


ItaraoDa  lnt«rrt«wad  wbo  elaaalfy  tbam- 
aalTaa  aa  BapubUcana,  by  tba  ratk>  of  Bora 
tban  4-to-l.  vant  tba  Praatdant  to  appoint 
conaarratlvaa  to  the  Supreme  Ooort.  Tttm  vote 
U  much  cloaar  among  Democrata  and  tnda 
pendents,  aa  aaen  in  the  foUowtng  tablaa: 


l»- 


Tha  following  queatlon  waa  aakad  of  ail 
p«rmm*  mho  axpraaaad  •«  optmioN  on  tba  two 
quaatloBa  rtaating  with  tba  Unaaa  ot  a  eon- 
aarratlTa  and  a  Ubaral: 

Sitppoaa  fOM  hot  to  elaaai/y  yourmll  aa 
either  a  tiberai  or  m  eon»«rvotiv,  %thUsh 
woMid  yow  aay  you  are? 

Hera  are  tha  rlawa  of  thla  Informed  group 
who  accounted  for  73  per  cent  of  the  total 
sample: 

|In  pareant] 

OonaarratlTa    SS 

Ubaral 34 

No  opinloo 14 

It  la  Important  to  note  that  whan  the  rlewa 
of  aU  peraona  ara  takan  Into  oonstdwmtlon — 
Including  thoaa  wbo  did  not  ezpreaa  opln- 
lotM  on  tba  fliat  two  queatlona — Ttrtually  the 
aame  3-to-a  ratio  la  obtained. 

Peraona  orar  SO  among  thoaa  who  answered 
the  Image  quaatlona  lean  haavUj  In  favor  of 
tha  "conaarratlva"  label,  but  adulta  In  their 
aOa  allghtly  prefer  to  be  claaalfled  aa  liberate: 
47  to  4S  per  cent  with  S  per  cent  not  ezpraa»> 
Ing  a  choice. 

Tba  Ubaral  label  la  found  to  ba  mora  popu- 
lar  with  iwHaga  tralnad  persona  tban  with 
paisona  wbo  bars  bad  laaa  than  enllaga  train- 
lag,  but  conaarrattres  atUl  oataumbar  Ub- 
eraia  6  «>  4. 

Democrats  among  tha  aware  group  ara 
fairly  evenly  divided  In  their  prafaranca.  with 
44  per  cent  saying  they  would  prefer  to  be 
claaalfled  aa  Uberala  axtd  40  per  cent  aaylng 
conaerratlTea.  with  many  of  the  latter  group 
being  wblt*  Soutbaraara.  Only  one  Bepubll- 
ean  in  Sve  nationally  accepts  tba  Ubaral 
label. 

Tba  following  tablaa  abow  la  dataU  tba 
pobtte  Imaga  o<  a  "eanaarratlve'*  and  of  a 
"Ubarai."  witb  tba  paroantagaa  based  on  sii 
parsons  in  tba  sample: 

Con»tro*tl9€ 
.K.  llA  pareant] 

nivorabla: 

Savaa.  doaant  throw  tblngs  away 16 

CauUooa.  caraTul 10 

(faTocabla) • 


42 
U 
S 

m 

57 

e 

44 

41 


31 

a 
& 

s 

V 
17 
IS 
31 
II 


M 
M 

a 
a 
u 
a 

a 
n 
a 
a 


Total — 

Mavtral: 
MitlMia  MtaBoa.  eumat  admlnistra- 
tton  _ 

ittaos  spadUo 


iirHMi 

Apr.  M.  ISVOI 

S  so  1 

(By  Oaoiia  Oallwp) 

PantccTOsr.  VJ. — ^T%a  Amartean  people  by 
of  S-«o-S  praCar  to  ba 


poUttoal  poali 

l^otal   

Unfavorable: 

t  to 

int 


SI 


s 


14 


not 


absirp 

a(  tks  Mta  o(  the 
and  educational  background. 

To  test  tba  grassroots  appeal  of  tha  terms 
•^^l>»^ afiaUw"  and  "Ubaral.'  OaUnp  Pon  la- 
liitaaaia  talkad  to  a  aaafAa  at  Ijm  adults 
Uvlng  In  mora  tlHut  SM  loeaimea  In  a  sur- 
vey conducted  baCwaan  Masob  SO  and  23.  AU 
peraona  In  tba  survey  war*  first  aakad: 

Wh*t  la  the  firit  thtug  that  comet  to  fovr 
■mind  when  you  tAink  o/  aomsoiis  isAo  U  s 
Uberml  (s  conasrvsttee)  T 

naacrtpMosia  of  a  nibaral"  vary  aU  tlM  war 
tram  "anmanna  wbo  looks  at  su  aldss  at  a 
problem"  and  ~a  parson  wbo  baUsvaa  In  man- 
kind' to  "aomaone  who  Is  genacoos  wUk 
otbsr  paopla'B  money"  and  "a  drug  addlot.** 

Tba   paliUe'B   Image  of   a 

"a  paraon  who  looks 

"a  4sosnt  sort  a(  guy"  ta  "^ 

panay  pliMbsr"  and  "a  saU-csotsrad  squara." 


U 

u 

s 


Total 


104 


Ubaral 
PteTcrabla: 
Open-minded^  fair.....— .... 

OanaroYM,  good-baartad...... 

Wants    dtaags.    acttvw    ia 

aboat  needed  i^fwuia 

Oenaral  ramarts  (favorable). 


Total 


Nautial: 

Mentions  spadflc  psrsoo .... — . 

Mentions  polltleal  position  or  pajty.. 

Mantlnns    a    spaclflo    problem    (dvU 

right,    ate.) 


ToUl 


M 

« 

% 


7 
7 

S 

17 


Unfavorable: 

Oivaa  things  away,  spends  too  freely..  • 
Negatlva    deecrlptlons    (Oommualsts, 

hippies,  drug  addicts,  etc) • 

Oets  oarrlad  away.  wild,  too  far  out 4 

Permissive,  Indifferent 4 

Oeneral  remarks  (unfavorable) 4 


Subtotal   . 
MUoellaneoos 
No    opinion... 


Total 


S 

rr 

106 


ro<aX«  add  to  man  thmn  tOO  per  cent  be- 
couaa  aosM  p«raoiw  fave  mare  thmm  one 
reaponte. 


S.  3774— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
TO  AMEND  COST-SHARING  FOR- 
MULA FOR  HURRICANE  PROTEC- 
TION PROJECTS 

Mr.  JAVTTB.  Mr.  President.  I  Intro- 
dueed  A  bill,  AOthored  by  Seiwtor 
OooDsu.  and  myself,  to  amend  sectkn 
428  <e)  <b>  ot  title  33  of  the  United  Statei 
Code  to  provide  for  an  Increased  Federal 
share  in  the  cost  of  hurricane  and  stoim 
protection  for  our  Nation's  shores. 

Mr.  President,  It  Is  my  hope  that  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  which  Is 
nov  oon^derlng  omnibus  rivers  and 
harbors  legislation  will  be  able  to  eon- 
slder  this  bill  as  a  part  of  that  leddatkm. 

Tbe  diores  of  the  United  States— in- 
dudlng  those  on  the  oonttnental  United 
States  and  Hawaii  and  Alaska — are  cer- 
tainly amonc  our  most  precious  natural 
assets,  provldlnc  aesthetic  aiMl  recrea- 
tional benefits  as  well  as  protection  for 
the  nelchboTinc  communities,  and  we 
must  do  all  we  can  to  ensure  tbeii 
pifenatlun.  The  damage  caused  by 
violent  storms,  socfa  as  the  northeast 
storm  of  IMS  and  |^  recent  Hurricane 
CamlDe.  attest  to  the  threatened  state  of 
the  shores  and  to  the  really  inadequate 
protection  the  Federal  Oovemment  has 
offered.  So  often,  foreslghted  assistance 
would  have  prevented  the  tremendous 
amount  of  spending  on  the  resulting 
emergencies. 

Altbough  Congress  has  recognised  Its 
legislative  respon^bility  and  the  need  for 
protectiaa.  It  has  not  provided  the  suf- 
ficient llnsnrlal  authortsation  for  that 
responslWUty  to  be  met. 

Tlia  Federal  flnanrial  participation  In 
beach  erosion  and  hurricane  protection 
projects  has  been  limited  by  newdhwsljr 
mmpUiy  and«  in  my  Judgment,  nn- 
balanoed  cost-sharing  formulas.  These 
fonnulas  must  be  adjusted.  wgiwisUy 
with  regard  to  hurricane  protection 
projects,  if  we  are  to  preserve  our  shores 
and  avoid  the  catastrophe  that  violent 
storms  often  cause. 

The  projects  themselves  are  quite  sim- 
ple. Hurricane  protection  is  provided  by 
oonstractlnc  or  ■*****' ♦■'"f  and  main- 
taining a  beach  and  dune  section  capable 
of  withstanding  a  severe  storm  or  hur- 
ricane. Oenerally,  this  Is  aocompUshed  br 
buikUng  high  sand  dunes,  associated 
beach  fills,  and/or  constructing  groins. 
Beach  erosion  eontrol  projects  amount 
to  hiiiMing  beact  fills,  or  — »*u*»'  dunes, 
which  might  tjpteaUj  be  half  as  high 
as  those  for  hurricane  protection.  It  is 
apparent  that  hurvloans  protection  proj- 
ects, br  their  very  nature,  serve  the 
multtpte  purposes  of  protectiiiK  shares 
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against   beach   eroslMi   and  hurricane 
damage. 

What  has  become  complex  about  these 
projects  is  the  way  costs  are  appor- 
tioned between  Federal  and  local  gov- 
ernments. Projects  which  serve  the  single 
purpose  of  protecting  beaches  against 
erosion  are  subject  to  different  cost-shar- 
ing fonnulas  depending  on  ownership 
and  use  of  the  beaches.  If  the  beach  is 
under  non-Federal  public  ownership  or 
use,  the  Federal  contribution  is  up  to  50 
percent  of  the  cost  of  the  project;  for 
projects  to  restore  and  protect  other 
non-Federal  publicly  owned  parks  and 
State  conservation  areas — wilderness 
tjrpe  areas — the  Federal  contribution  is 
up  to  70  percent;  for  federally  owned 
beaches,  the  Federal  Oovemment  bears 
the  full  cost;  and  for  privately  owned 
and  used  beaches,  no  Federal  participa- 
tion is  provided. 

On  the  other  hand,  projects  whose 
main  purpose  is  to  protect  against  hur- 
ricanes but  which  serve  the  additional 
purpose  of  protecting  against  beach  ero- 
sion are  In  part  subject  to  Federal-local, 
cost-sharing  formulas  derived  from  reg- 
ulatory policy  and  arithmetic  interpola- 
tion, not  from  legislation. 

In  a  letter  to  me  dated  June  17,  1969. 
Brig.  Gen.  R.  H.  Groves,  then  a  colonel 
In  the  CTorps  of  Engineers  serving  as  Act- 
ing Director  of  C^lvil  Works,  stated: 

The  policy  for  hurricane  and  tidal  flood 
proteoUon  la  derived  from  precedent  aet 
by  projecta  authorized  in  the  Plood  Control 
Act  of  1068.  It  la  the  poUcy  o:  the  Chief  of 
■nglneers  to  recommend  that  non-Federal 
Intareata  assume  no  leas  *aan  30  per  cent 
of  the  first  cost,  including  lands,  easements, 
and  rights-of-way. 

On  its  face,  then,  it  would  appear  that 
the  Federal  Government  bears  up  to  70 
percent  of  the  costs  of  the  whole  hurri- 
cane protection  project.  But  the  corps, 
detenninlng  that  hurricane  protection 
projects  serve  a  multiple  purpose,  appor- 
tions the  cost  accordingly:  the  part  con- 
sidered hurricane  protection  is  subject  to 
a  70-30  cost-sharing  formula;  the  part 
considered  beach  erosion  is  subject  to 
the  beach  erosion  formula  set  forth 
above.  Going  on  to  quote  General 
Groves: 

Multlple-purpoee  projects  for  htirrlcane 
flood  protection  and  control  of  shore  erosion 
ara  ftequently  proposed.  For  these,  the  oosts 
aUocated  to  each  purpoae  are  apportioned 
on  the  basis  of  the  above  policies. 

That  is,  those  policies  previously  de- 
scribed for  single  purpose  beach  erosion 
control  and  for  strictly  hurricane  pro- 
tection. This  iB  an  artificial  distinction. 
The  main  purpose  of  these  hurricane 
protection  projects  ia  to  protect  against 
hurricanes.  The  erosion  protection  pro- 
vided iB  incidental  to  the  main  function 
of  the  hurricane  projects.  Certainly,  no 
hurricane  project  can  be  built  without  a 
first  layer  of  sand — that  part  the  corps 
considers  for  cost-sharing  purposes  as 
only  controlling  beach  erosion.  The  cost 
of  this  part  of  the  hurricane  protection 
project  should  be  incorporated  as  part 
of  the  cost  of  the  whole  hurricane  pro- 
tection project,  subject  to  the  same  70-30 
cost-sharing  formula.  What  has  hap- 
pened in  fact  as  a  result  of  the  current 
cost-sharing  formula  is  that  the  average 


Federal  participation  in  currenUy  active 
hurricane  protection  projects  amounts 
only  to  56.2  percent.  These  projects,  built 
primarily  on  public  beach,  protect  much 
more  than  Just  the  public  beaches  or  the 
incidentally  protected  private  beach 
properties.  Like  the  inland  flood  control 
projects — ^in  which,  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers informs  me,  the  average  percent  of 
Federal  financial  participation  is  74.8 
percent — hurricane  protection  projects 
guard  against  serious  damages  and  dis- 
ruption to  public  facilities,  public  roads 
and  utilities,  and  to  private  property. 
Both  these  projects  are  vital  for  the  pro- 
tection of  citizens  throughout  the  coun- 
try to  reduce  the  harmful  effects  of  nat- 
ural disasters  and  certainly  the  Federal 
financial  participation  should  be  com- 
parable in  both.  The  objective  of  the  hur- 
ricane protection  project  is  to  protect  the 
inner  bays  and  the  mainland  properties 
and  only  incidentally  protect  against 
beach  erosion. 

The  legislation  my  colleague  from  New 
York,  Senator  Goodell,  and  I  introduce 
today  vrould  do  no  more  than  number 
the  first  two  provisions  within  section 
426  (e)  (b)  of  titie  33  of  the  United  States 
Code — that  section  which  authorizes  the 
cost-sharing  for  beach  erosion  control 
projects — and  add  a  third.  The  new  pro- 
vision would  read  "and  (3)  Federal  par- 
ticipation in  the  cost  of  a  project  pro- 
viding hurricane  protection  may  be,  in 
the  discretion  of  the  (Hiief  of  Engineers, 
not  more  than  70  per  centum  of  the  total 
cost  exclusive  of  land  costs." 

Our  intention  is  not  at  this  time  to 
amend  the  current  cost  allocation  formu- 
la for  projects  serving  the  single  pur- 
pose of  bcaiich  erosion  control.  Nor  do  we 
intend  to  alter  the  present  procedure  re- 
garding assistance  to  private  property  as 
prescribed  by  33  UJS.C.  426  (e)  (d) .  Rath- 
er, what  is  intended  is  a  modiflcati<si  of 
the  current  Federal-local  cost  allocation 
procedure  applied  to  multiple  purpose 
hurricane  protection  projects.  Where 
erosion  control  is  achieved  merely  inci- 
dentally to  the  main  goal  of  a  storm  or 
hurricane  protection  project — that  is, 
where  erosion  control  aspects  are  neces- 
sarily a  part  of  the  whole  project — the 
Federal  Government  should  bear  70  per- 
cent. It  is  intended  that  this  bill, 
if  enacted,  would  apply  to  currently  au- 
thorized and  future  projects. 

In  my  own  State  of  New  York,  there 
are  four  such  on-going  multiple  purpose 
hurricane  protection  projects  in  large 
measure  because  of  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers' assistance.  But  because  the  fi- 
nancially strapped  local  governments 
have  difficulty  raising  sufiQcient  funds 
to  meet  their  required  share,  these  proj- 
ects are  threatened  with  disruption  and 
delay,  seriously  endangering  the  south- 
ern shore  of  Long  Island  and  the  shores 
of  Fire  Island. 

Other  States,  such  as  California,  Del- 
aware, Florida,  New  Jersey,  North  Car- 
olina, and  Rhode  Island  have  similar  on- 
going projects.  No  doubt  the  remaining 
coastal  States  have  experienced  severe 
storm  damage  and  may  need  such  multi- 
ple purpose  projects.  Hopefully,  the  leg- 
islation we  propose  today  will  serve  to  of- 
fer some  relief  to  communities  in  these 
States  hard  hit  by  storms  and  hurri- 
canes. 


Mr.  President,  it  is  my  hope  that  the 
Public  Works  Committee,  now  consider- 
ing omnibus  rivers  and  harbors  legisla- 
tion, will  be  able  to  consider  this  bill  as 
a  part  of  that  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  bill  be  printed  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gravsl).  The  bill  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3774)  to  amend  the  act  au- 
thorizing Federal  participation  in  the 
cost  of  protecting  certain  shore  areas  in 
order  to  authorize  increased  Federal  par- 
ticipation in  the  cost  of  projects  provid- 
ing hurricane  protection,  introduced  by 
Mr.  jAvrrs,  for  himself  and  Mr.  Goodkix, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  titie,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcobd, 
as  follows : 

8.  S774 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae 
of  Representative*  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congrett  astembled.  That  sub- 
section (b)  of  the  first  section  of  the  Act 
entitled  "An  Act  authorizing  Federal  par- 
ticipation In  the  cost  of  protecting  tbe  shores 
of  pubUcly  owned  property.",  approved  Au- 
gust 13.  1046  (33  U.S.C.  428e(b) )  la  amended 
by  Inserting  "(1)"  after  "except  that",  by 
striking  out  "and,  further,  that"  and  Insert- 
ing "(2)"  in  Ueu  thereof,  and  by  inserting 
before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  a  oomma 
and  tbe  foUowlng:  "and  (3)  Federal  par- 
tldpatton  In  the  coat  of  a  project  providing 
hurricane  protection  may  be,  in  the  discre- 
tion of  tbe  Chief  of  Engineers,  not  more  than 
70  per  centum  of  the  total  cost  exclusive  of 
land  costs". 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am  a 
coauthor  of  the  bill  of  the  senior  Soiator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  to  amend 
the  cost-sharing  formula  for  multiple 
purpose  hurricane  flood  protection  and 
beach  erosion  control  projects  affecting 
the  shores  of  the  United  States.  This  bill 
provides  that  Federal  participation  in  the 
cost  of  such  projects  m&y  be,  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Chief  of  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers,  not  more  than  70  percent  of 
the  total  cost  exclusive  of  land  costs. 

■nie  bill  is  designed  to  meet  a  recog- 
nized need  for  providing  additional  pro- 
tection for  our  Nation's  shores.  As  price- 
less assets,  our  shores  must  be  carefully 
protected  and  nurtured  or  else  they  will 
be  lost. 

There  are  a  number  of  proposals  now 
pending  before  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee, of  which  I  am  a  member,  which 
would  give  attention  to  the  problems  of 
coastal  zone  management.  It  appears 
that  we  are  at  last  moving  toward  a 
broad  based  program  for  dealing  with  the 
overall  managonent  of  our  Nation's 
shores. 

Obviously,  our  beaches  and  inlets  are 
constantiy  under  the  threat  of  disaster 
from  natural  phenomena  such  as  hurri- 
canes, severe  storms,  or  tidal  floods.  For 
many  years  Cangreaa  has  authorized  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  to  construct 
bea<^  erosicm  and  hurricane  protection 
projects  for  the  most  vulnerable  shore 
areas.  Nonetheless,  our  shores  continue 
to  be  threatened  by  the  lack  of  adequate 
protection,  and  in  many  areas  of  the 
country  one  or  two  more  aevesn  storms  or 
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hunleanM  oonld  remit  tn   larte-scale 


It  ts  dlllctttt  to  eoBVCT  tbc  neocBsaiy 
■ens*  of  Tgency  with  wfeteh  «e  most  act 
If  we  are  to  pr«v«nt  then  tfinsten  from 
oocarrlnc-  In<tbe  (wst  «e  hmve  been  too 
content  to  move  along  at  an  unburrtod 
pace,  a-tsiiftiing  tbat  the  worst  will  not 
happen.  When  the  tnerltable  ooeun — 
and  Hwrteane  Camille  le  only  a  re- 
ooit  exanplfB— we  expend  tremendous 
amoonts  of  money  and  effort  rebulldinc 
areas  which  could  have  been  protected 
before  dlnater  struck. 

We  should  not  have  to  wait  for  other 
CamiUes  to  stiike  anywhere  on  our  shores 
before  we  take  action.  We  must  do  more 
now  to  bend  off  the  potentially  advene 
cffeeti  ot  violent  storms  or  horricanea. 

We  have  accepted  the  fact  that  quick, 
severe  dliaeUiii  which  oocur  tn  oar  In- 
land 


►  large  acale  Kereutite^derBl 
aid.  Why  should  not  we  apply  the 


level  of  assistance  to  our  Nation's  shores 
they  are  thnalened  with  severe 
as  iHiiTicaiMBT 

Kderal  and  local  sovemmentB  partlel- 
pate  In  two  piuKiams  of  beach  preeara- 
tlon— beach  erosion  control  and  hnrrl- 
cane  protection. 

Stagfte  parpoae  beach  eroaton  oontrol 
prcjeets  are  constructed  to  project 
acalBBt  Sw  fradoal  eroaiOB  of  tteahotw- 
Ihie  hy  waves  and  currents.  This  Is  ae- 
ccmpUstaed  through  the  eonstmctloo  of 
hearh  fills  or  smallar  dunes — which 
might  tfplcally  reach  an  elevation  of  10 
,  tite  inrniMfl'  use  at  grotos. 

rotocttow  prajeeto  ai«  de- 
signed to  afford  protection  to  banter  Is- 
lands, inner  bays,  and  low  lying  sections 
of  the  -^'"lariH  Thig  protection  Is  pro- 
vided by  constructing  or  stahnirtng  and 
M»»i.i»aintT.y  II  beach  and  dune  section — 
which  might  typically  reach  an  elevation 
of  20  feet— capahle  of  withstanding  a 
severe  stonn  or  hunieane. 

By  oooatnwtlng  these  typically  higher 
hurricane  protection  proJacts 
give  t««rt<Witol  protactton  to 
the  bearhft  from  erosion.  These  donee 
must  be  b«Ut  on  a  found*  tton  and  this 
foundation,  by  its  very  ezistanee.  will 
provide  the  bwarhfa  with  protection  from 
erosion. 

Bach  of  these  beach  erosion  and  hur- 
ricane protection  profects  Is  sahlact  to 
separate  Federal-local  cost  sharing  pro- 


SeetioB  424.  Utle  33.  United  States 
Oode.  authorises  Federal  partidpation  In 
single  purpose  beach  erosion  projects. 
Vederal  participation  may  be  up  to  SO 
perecnt  In  the  easee  of  non-Federal 
pubUely  owned  or  ased  ehores  and  up  to 
70  percent  for  protectlan  on  State,  coun- 
ty, and  other  publicly  owned  shore  parks 
and  oonservatlon  areas.  Beach  erosion 
oontrol  work  for  private  land  under  this 
section  receives  no  Federal  particlpatian. 
and  work  for  federally  owned  lands  re- 
ceives full  Federal  support. 

In  contrast  to  the  statutory  provlston 
for  roet-aharti^  in  single  purpose  beach 
aroaton  pragrams.  Federal  partleipatlan 
for  hurrtcaae  protoetlaB  is  set  by  adasin- 
istratHw  ragnlatiaa  at  TO  percent  Fed- 
eral. SO  paresnt  laeal  paittripatinn.  Ih  a 
U  mm  U  JiMw  IT.  IMO.  B.  H. 


Oroves,  now  a  brigadier  general.  Army 
Corps,  then  Acting  Director  of  Civil 
Works,  states: 

Ttm  policy  for  hurrtcsa*  and  OdU  Hood 
protseOim  !■  derlwd  from  praewlaBt  Mt  by 
projacta  KUtbortxed  In  Um  Flood  Oontrol  Act 
of  IMS.  It  la  tlM  poUcy  at  Um  Cbl«f  of  Bogl- 
a«en  to  recommend  th*t  oon-P«deral  Intar- 
•sta  aasume  no  lesa  than  30  percMit  of  th* 
first  coat.  Including  landa.  eaaementa.  and 
rlgtita  oX  w»y. 

However,  the  corps  considers  these 
hurricane  protection  projects  as  multi- 
ple-purpose projects — which  include 
hurricane  protection  and  beach  erosion 
protection.  In  detennl.iing  the  amount  of 
Federal  versus  local  participation,  the 
costs  alloeated  to  each  purpose  are  ap- 
portioned on  the  basis  of  which  part  of 
the  project  is  for  beach  eroiton  and 
which  part  of  the  project  is  for  hurri- 
cane protectioQ.  This  Is  true  even  though 
the  dune  is  mainly  constructed  to  protect 
the  uplands  and  affords  beach  erosion 
protootioc  only  incidentally.  It  ta  dearly 
an  artiOdal  dlstinctlQii.  The  eoets  of  the 
whole  hurricane  proteetloB  project 
should  be  shared  on  a  70-^0  basis. 

Ilia  average  percent  of  FB<l>ial  par- 
tidpatlon  tar  the  total  prfsntiy  author- 
ppo)ecto  primarily 
protactkB  is  In  tact 
MJ  pereent.  not  the  70  pereent  our  bai 
would  provide.  The  total  estimated  east 
of  Inderal  participation  in  theee  aothor- 
prolecta  la  $106,543,000:  the  total 
non-Federal  eost  is  $12SJ7«.- 
000. 

The  legislation  which  Senator  Javrs 
aad  I  are  Introdoelng  amsnrts  ezlBting 
law  covering  fWeral  participattou  In  the 
cost  of  slngls  poipoee  beaeh  erosion  pro)- 
ecta  to  allow  the  FMeral  dovcraaaent  to 
bear  19  to  70  pereeut  of  the  costs  of 
huTleane  protection  projects  which  may 
hi  fact  Involve  Incidental  beadi  erosion 
control. 

The  bin  adds  a  third  provision  to  sec- 
tion 426(e)  (h).  title  S3.  Uttited  States 
Code,  as  foQows: 

Fndwal  partldpatloa  In  tha  cost  of  s  proj- 
ect providing  hurricane  protection  may  be. 
In  the  dleervtlon  of  tbe  Chief  ot  Englnaera, 
not  mor*  than  TO  per  oentom  of  the  total 
cost  exdiwlTe  off  land  costs. 

Tills  bill  In  no  way  alters  the  cost- 
sharing  formula  for  single  purpose  beach 
erosion  projects.  Nor  do  we  Intend  to 
amend  present  procedures  regarding  the 
protection  of  privately  owned  property 
as  provided  in  section  420(a)  (d). 

Hurricane  protection  projects  mitigate 

and    catastrophic    »^nneani^ 

and  reduce  the  hazard  of  life  and 
health  which  result  from  hurricanes  and 
severe  storms  in  the  same  way  that  in- 
land flood  oontrol  programs  protect 
communities  from  severe  flooding.  Local 
flood  oontrol  projects  have  been  of  tre- 
mendous Importance  in  protecting  cttl- 
sens  throughout  the  oountiy. 

The  corps  has  inforaied  me  that  the 
average  Federal  participation  in  the  70 
local  flood  protection  projects  currently 
under  oonstnactian  is  M.I  percent  In 
my  view,  both  hurrleane  protection  aad 
Inland  flood  control  programs  are  vitally 
needed  and  it  seems  to  me  that  sinee  the 
philosophy  behind  the  undertaking  of 
these  types  of  projects  is  similar,  tite 


percentage  of  Federal  partldfiation 
should  be  comparable. 

Federal  [larticipatian  in  hurricane  pro- 
tection projects  must  be  Increased  If  we 
are  to  afford  our  shores  and  the  sur- 
rounding oominuniUes  needed  protection 
against  severe  storm  damage.  The  costs 
of  adequate  protection  have  grown  so 
substantially  that  State  and  local  In- 
tereeta  are  hard  pressed  to  support  these 
projects.  The  result  Is  that  some  author- 
ised projects  are  proceeding  slowly,  if  at 
all.  because  of  the  inability  of  local  gov- 
emmenU  to  supply  necessary  >w^^Hi»y 
funds  for  appropriations  authorised  by 
Congress.  Other  areas  li«  need  of  shore 
protection  may  not  even  have  applied  for 
aid  because  the  magnitude  of  the  needed 
project  is  beyond  the  meanii  of  the  locali- 
ties under  the  present  formula. 

l€y  own  State  of  New  York  has  bene- 
fited tremendously  from  the  work  pro- 
vided by  the  corps  on  the  four  multi- 
purpose projects  now  underway.  How- 
ever, the  Fire  Island  Inlet  to  Montaiik 
Point  project — in  which  Federal  partic- 
ipation In  the  cost  of  the  project  Is  49.S 
percent — exempUfles  how  the  current 
cost  aHoeation  formula  has  hindered 
needed  construction  becaase  of  the  hlj^ 
costs  to  the  local  oommunlllfs  Involved. 
Senator  Javtis  and  I  have  met  with  the 
local  ofllclals  about  this  problem,  and  it 
has  become  painfully  clear  that  the  high 
costs  of  construction — exacerbated  by 
this  artificial  formula — have  been  too 
great  a  burden.  This  project  Is  designed 
to  protect  the  south  shore  of  Long  Is- 
land— Including  t*»^  nations  1  sf  sjImut  ob 
Firs  Islaad— a  natural  reeource  which 
cannot  continue  to  tta  Imperiled  ooodl- 
tion.  It  must  be  preserved  to  the  benefit 
of  the  entire  community. 

Other  States  such  as  Calif  omia.  Dela- 
ware. norMa.  New  Jarsey.  North  Caro- 
lina and  Rhode  Island  alH>  have  multi- 
ple-purpose projects  anderway.  There 
are  In  addition  a  number  of  other  States 
which  have  single  purpoee  beach  erosion 
programs  now  aathorlsad.  These  States 
and  others  In  all  our  coastal  areas  some- 
tlms  may  have  a  need  to  Institute  multl- 
lile-puipoee  proJecAs. 

Ws  are  introducing  this  bUl  at  this 
time  so  that  It  may  be  considered  as  part 
of  the  omnibus  rivers  and  harbors  legis- 
lation now  pending  before  the  PuhUe 
Works  Committee.  Should  this  bUl  be 
enacted,  it  is  our  intentton  that  it  will 
apply  to  future  work  on  currently  au- 
thorized projects  as  well  as  new  author- 


THK  CRISIS  IN  INDOCHINA 

Mr.  JAVITB.  Mr.  President,  the  deci- 
sion announced  by  Vbt  Pentagon  on  T3B. 
operations  In  Candiodla  must  be  deemed 
to  be  the  President's  dedslon  to  wtpand 
the  Vietnam  war  Into  CandradHa  and  to 
reject  the  advice  given  to  the  adndnte- 
tiation  by  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  just  the  other  day.  m  choos- 
ing to  cross  this  Rubicon,  the  President 
will  have.  In  ray  judgment,  also  risked 
a  serious  aggravation  of  donmAie  ten- 
stans  and  the  suceess  of  his  own  Vletaam- 
taatlon  program.  If  the  Ounbottan  aetioB 
Is  dalmed  br  the  Preaktant  to  be  a  dlreet 
aad  UaiitBd  raspoase  to  a  clear  Immhwnt 
aad  Bsatertal  danger  to  UJ3.  troops  in 
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Vietnam,  he  should  substantiate  such  a 
finding  immediately  to  the  Congress  and 
to  the  Nation  in  his  Impending  broadcast. 
For  the  question  now  Is  whether  the  Pres- 
ident has.  In  fact,  the  constitutional  au- 
thority to  initiate  new  combat  operations 
in  Cambodia  without  congressional  au- 
thorization as  so  recently  defined  In  the 
national  commitments  resolution. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Record  a  speech  I  made  at 
the  University  of  Richmond.  Va..  last 
Monday  evening,  April  27,  dealing  pre- 
cisely with  the  crisis  now  before  us,  the 
crisis  in  Cambodia. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobd, 
as  follows: 

Cmms  IN  IitoocHnf  A 

The  United  States  Is  faced  with  a  policy 
erlsis  in  Indochina  brought  about  by  devel- 
opments tn  Cambodia,  where  a  rightist  mili- 
tary government  has  ousted  the  tradlUonal 
neutralist  ruler,  Prince  Sihanouk.  The  new 
Cambodian  government  Is  professedly  antl- 
oommunlst  and  has  appealed  to  President 
Nixon  for  military  assistance  from  the  United 
States.  Vletcong  and  North  Vletnameae 
troops  have  expanded  their  activities  In  Cam- 
bodia since  the  rightist  ooup  and  have 
launched  an  attack  on  government  forces  In 
an  apparent  attempt  to  bring  down  the  new 
regime.  All  of  theee  developments  In  Cam- 
bodia have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  war  in 
South  Vietnam,  ivust  across  the  border,  and 
pose  a  fundamental  challenge  to  U.S.  policy 
In  Vletoam.  Laos  and  what  was  Indochina  as 
a  whole. 

Tba  altuaUon  In  Cambodia  presents  the 
fiiBt  dear  teat  of  the  "Nlzon  Doctrine."  The 
basic  guidelines  of  the  Nixon  Doctrine  have 
received  broad  support  in  the  Congress  and 
the  nation,  and  these  guidelines  are  fully 
i4>pUoabIe,  In  my  judynent,  to  the  Cam- 
bodian situation. 

Because  of  the  proximity  and  doee  Inter- 
relattonshlp  between  events  in  Cambodia  and 
Vietnam,  It  la  natural  that  our  tragic  experi- 
ence in  Vietnam  should  lead  us,  first,  to  apply 
the  Nlxon-Doctrlne  guidelines  and  to  empha- 
Blae  what  we  should  not  do  in  Cambodia. 
libst  Important,  the  United  BUtes  definitely 
must  not  introduce  UJB.  ground  combat 
troop* — either  "all  at  once."  or  "i>leoemeal" 
••  happened  la  Vietnam. 

It  la  eesentlal  to  reiterate  this  cardinal 
point  because  of  the  reported  requests  by  UjB. 
military  commanders  in  Vietnam  for  per- 
mission to  cross  the  border  into  Cambodia  in 
force  to  attack  Vletcong  and  North  Viet- 
namese troops  concentrated  there  in  "sanc- 
tuaries." This  is  not  a  question  of  "hot  pur- 
suit": It  is.  rather,  a  new  war. 

I  su^Mct  that  Hanoi  la  trying  to  "l>alt" 
the  United  States  into  taklitg  aome  action  of 
this  sort  which  would  destroy  the  policy  of 
U.S.  disengagement  thru  "Vletnamlzation" 
in  Vietnam. 

It  is  clear  from  President  Nixon's  speech 
of  April  30  that  any  U.S.  expansion  of  a 
ground  war  Into  Cambodia  would  be  In  direct 
oonfUct  with  the  entire  thrust  of  the  policy 
on  Vietnam  which  be  has  laid  before  the 
naUon. 

A  more  subtle  danger  of  U.8.  combat  in- 
volvement could  develop  If  the  United  States 
agreed  to  provide  "advisors"  to  the  bard- 
pressed  military  forces  off  the  Cambodia  gov- 
ernment under  attack  by  better-equipped 
communist  forces.  In  Vietnam,  while  the  na- 
tion and  the  CongreaB  were  acarotiy  paying 
attenUon.  a  U.8.  advisory  contingent  became 
transformed  by  stages  into  a  massive  Uj8. 
combat  force.  The  lessons  we  have  bought 
BO  dearly  tn  Vietnam  must  be  applied  in 
Cambodia.  The  introduction  of  U.S.  military 
"advisors"  in  this  kind  of  situation  will  not 
provide  the  "equallsMr"  needed  to  make  the 


Cambodia  army  a  match  for  the  tough  Viet- 
namese commxinlat  forces  they  face.  Bather, 
It  U  likely  to  be  the  first  step  Into  a  new 
area  of  quicksand.  "Advisors"  should  come 
from  other  nations,  especially  non-COTnmu- 
nlst  or  Asian  nations  subject  to  greater  dan- 
ger If  the  CoDununlsts  succeed  In  Cambodia. 

The  key  question  at  the  moment  la 
whether  the  United  States  wlU  provide  wei^- 
ons  which  have  been  requested  by  the  Cam- 
bodian government.  The  Administration  Is 
temporizing  on  this  crucial  decision.  Tlie 
interim  action  of  providing  a  small  quantity 
of  communist  weapons  captured  In  Vietnam 
avoids  the  Issue  for  the  moment. 

The  Nixon  Doctrine  does  identify  the  con- 
ditions and  criteria  under  which  the  United 
States  should  provide  military  fisslEtance  to  a 
country  like  Cambodia.  First,  the  government 
must  be  an  established  one  enjoying  "legiti- 
macy" In  the  mind  of  a  majwlty  of  Its 
own  citizens.  If  a  government  does  not  have 
a  subetantlal  base  of  popular  support  or 
acceptance  among  Us  own  people,  it  la  un- 
likely that  U.S.  assistance  would  be  ef- 
fective— and  It  Is  undesirable  that  it  should 
be  provided. 

Frankly,  the  Lon  Nol  government  In  Cam- 
bodia has  not  yet  demonstrated  that  It 
commands  the  confidence  and  loyalty  of  the 
Cambodian  people.  It  seized  power  through 
a  military  coup  d'etat,  ousting  a  popular  tra- 
dlUonal leader — ^Prince  Sihanouk.  The  meth- 
ods it  has  used  to  seek  to  rally  popular 
support  are  worrisome.  The  whipping  up  of 
racial  chauvinistic  emotions — culminating 
in  mass  slaughter  among  locally  resident 
Vietnamese  civilians — is  repugnant  and  so  Is 
the  vUlficaUon  campaign  against  Prince  Si- 
hanouk, featuring  turld  charges  about  his 
personal  life. 

The  Cambodian  government  Is  under  mili- 
tary attack  »»M«  Is  in  a  very  dUBcult  situation. 
Its  plea  for  military  assistance  has  real 
lugency.  But  It  Is  essential.  In  my  view, 
that  the  United  States  refrain  from  pro- 
viding any  arms  until  the  Ctunbodlan  gov- 
ernment has  demonstrated  its  viability.  We 
cannot  get  into  the  bustnea  of  propping  up 
Incompetent  or  unpopxilar  governments.  Ac- 
cordingly, assurances  of  decent  conduct  of 
Its  affairs  and  earnest  efforts  to  make  the 
government  representative  of  the  people 
should  be  made  a  condition  for  the  supply 
of  any  UJ3.  arms. 

The  second  fundamental  crlterlan  fcr  pro- 
viding UJB.  aastBtanoe  under  the  Nlzon  Doc- 
trine is  Um  acttonc  and  attitudes  of  the  other 
w^M«m»  of  ttM  region.  U.S.  assistance  In  Asia, 
to  be  effecUve,  must  be  given  In  support 
of  local,  regional  and  multilateral  efforts. 
The  leadership  and  direction  of  such  regional 
supportive  efforts  cannot  come  from  the  U.8., 
although  the  U.8.  contribution  may  be  the 
deciding  factor  In  Its  ulUmate  efficacy. 

In  Vietnam,  the  UJ3.  went  tn  unilaterally 
and  never  did  receive  significant  svvport 
from  our  Asian  or  traditional  Burt^iean  allies. 
Ultimately,  great  pressure  was  exerted  by 
the  Johnson  Administration  on  such  nations 
as  Korea,  ThaU&nd  and  the  PhlUpplnes  to 
provide  token  military  contingents.  But  as 
the  investlgatl<m8  of  the  Symington  Sut>eom- 
mittee,  of  irtilch  I  am  a  member,  have  dls- 
cloeed,  the  amngements  made  to  get  Korean, 
Philippine  and  Thai  forces  into  Vietnam 
raised  more  questions  than  they  solved. 

If  Cambodia's  non-communist  neighbors — 
especially  such  nations  as  Indonesia,  Thai- 
land, the  Philippines,  and  Malaysia — are  pre- 
pared to  take  a  lead  in  organizing  a  regional 
supportive  effort,  I  think  that  this  would 
be  a  persuaalv*  argument  for  a  selective,  sup- 
portive UJB.  eontilbntlon  to  such  a  regional 
effort.  However,  if  Cambodia's  neighbors  are 
not  pr^wred  to  make  such  an  effort,  then 
the  United  States  should  not  go  In  unilater- 
ally. 

Finally,  both  under  the  Nixon  Doctrine 
and  the  National  Commitments  Resolution 
ad<9ted  by  the  Senate  In  June   1009,  the 


Preaidabt  and  Iha  Sr'^eutive  Branch  need  to 
obtain  some  prior  congressional  ooncurrenoe 
before  undertalEing  any  significant  military 
commitment  or  involvement  In  Cambodia. 
This  Is  clearty  required  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  the  faadamsBtal  wisdom  of  the 
Constitutional  system  of  eheeks  and  balance 
depends  xipaa  it.  Mneh  of  the  tragedy  of  our 
Involvenaent  In  Vietnam  Is  derived  from  the 
breakdown  of  the  cheeks  and  balance  system 
provided  In  the  Senate's  advise  and  consent 
role  In  foreign  affairs,  and  from  the  circum- 
vention of  the  primary  responsibility  of  the 
whole  Congress  under  the  Constitution  re- 
garding war-making  powers. 


THE  ECONOMIC  CRISIS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
speak  this  morning  about  the  economic 
crisis  which  is  worrying  our  country  very 
much,  and  is  of  very  deep  concern  not 
only  to  our  people,  but  to  the  major 
financial  institutions  in  America. 

The  country  is  very  worried  about 
where  the  economy  is  going,  and  so  are 
its  major  financial  institutions.  Remedial 
action  is  needed  now  or  we  may  face  dire 
economic  and  social  consequences  In  a 
chain  reaction  to  present  conditions. 
Oive  the  present  dlvlsiveness  in  the  coun- 
try so  clearly  attributable  to  the  Viet- 
nam war  and  racial  tensions — a  serious 
economic  downturn — and  even  so  solid 
a  source  as  the  St.  Louis  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  has  contemplated  this  possibility — 
could  have  serious.  If  not  disastrous,  con- 
sequences. 

The  collapse  of  prices  on  the  stock  ex- 
changes, the  record  high  interest  rates, 
and  the  continuing  unacceptable  6-per- 
cent rate  of  inflation  in  the  cost  of  living 
are  but  the  thermometer  confirmation 
of  the  national  economic  fever.  With 
the  effects  of  a  continuing,  tf  not  widen- 
ing Indochinese  war  on  our  economy,  it 
is  increasingly  clear  that  the  policy  of 
business  as  usual — expenditures  as 
usual — and  revenues  as  osoal— will  not 
work.  It  is  also  becoming  dear  that  a 
"ereditabillty  gap"  has  now  opened  up 
with  regard  to  the  administration's  eco- 
nomic policies. 

Even  before  the  President's  new  Cam- 
bodian decision,  our  Nation's  budgetary 
position  was  inexorably  sliding  into  seri- 
ous deficit.  The  deficit  for  this  fiscal  year 
which  ends  June  30  is  not  primarily  the 
result  of  an  Irresponsible  expenditure 
policy  by  the  administration  or  Congress, 
but  rather  of  a  serious  revenue  shortfall 
caused  by  declining  business  profits,  and, 
in  turn,  declining  tax  payments  to  the 
Treasury. 

We  now,  apparently,  face  the  grim 
prospect  of  mounting  expenditures  in 
Indochina,  probably  increased  expendi- 
tures for  the  ABM  system  in  response  to 
evaluations — which  may  be  faulty — of 
the  Soviet  Union's  and  Communist 
China's  missfle  capabilities.  tAms  contin- 
ued pressure  for  a  series  of  advanced 
weap<His  systems  that  have  been  put  off 
fay  the  Defense  Department's  policy  of 
absorbing  a  good  portion  of  the  war  ex- 
penditures from  within  the  existing 
budget.  But  as  a  congressional  colleague 
of  mine  has  aptly  stated — the  camel's 
nose  is  already  imder  the  toit  on  these 
advanced  weapons  systems. 

In  addition,  the  "butter  portion"  of  our 
economy  faces  Increased  and  pressing 
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demandB.  I  do  not  accept  the  administra- 
tion contention  that  the  economy  has 
bottomed  out,  uid  In  the  Intervening 
months  until  It  does,  unemployment 
manpower  programs  may  be  triggered, 
and  imemployment  compensation  pay- 
ments may  necessarily  rise.  If  the  unem- 
ployment rate  rises  to  the  levels  that 
some  forecasters  have  already  predicted, 
federally  supported  public  sector  Jobs 
will  become  a  necessity,  too. 

We  also  have  to  begin  thinking  seri- 
ously about  the  steps  that  will  need  to  be 
taken  If  oixr  businesses  are  to  Invest  the 
funds  necessary  to  remain  competitive 
and  to  provide  the  Jobs  of  the  future. 
Then.  too.  in  a  declining  economy,  the 
administration's  responsibility  increases 
for  provision  of  expanded  and  more  flex- 
ible programs  of  adjustment  assistance 
to  those  Industries  that  suffer  temporary 
dislocation  fnxn  changing  world  trading 
patterns. 

But  these  examples  do  not  even  include 
the  major  costs  in  billions  that  will  ac- 
cnie  from  the  Improved  welfare  program, 
from  panage  of  the  administration's 
manpower  bin,  which  is  also  now  before 
Congreas,  and  the  accelerated  antipollu- 
tion measures.  This  clearly  demonstrates 
that  pressures  tending  to  drive  expendi- 
tures upward  are  growing  and  are  prob- 
ably insurmountable. 

At  the  same  time,  a  depressed  economy 
has  insTired  that  revenue  flows  to  the 
Treasury  are  down  and  will  remain  down 
for  some  time — with  the  result  that  the 
Federal  Oovemment  again  is  in  a  deficit 
position.  If  the  deficit  is  not  contained 
within  reasonable  limits,  the  mixture  of 
forces  that  led  this  economy  to  the  monX 
inflatioD  since  1946  is  likely  to  be  un- 
leashed again. 

TO  contain  the  deficit  will  require  some 
exceedingly  hard  choices  both  in  the 
revenue  and  expenditures  areas.  If  the 
administration  Is  not  willing  or  prepared 
to  make  these  hard  choices,  the  Nation 
deserves  to  be  told  fully  and  frankly. 
The  Nation  has  the  right  to  know 
whether  the  already  galloping  inflation 
in  the  economy  will  continue  or  worsen 
because  of  a  growing  tmdgetary  deficit, 
or  whether  the  administration  Is  pre- 
pared to  "bite  the  bullet"  and  really  to 
entertain  the  hard  anti-inflationary  ded- 
sioDS — Including  a  shifting  of  national 
expenditure  policies — which  are  so  badly 
needed. 

Indeed  our  deficit  problem  is  also  seri- 
ously complicated  by  two  current  ded- 
sions.  Pint,  this  Nation  may  now  be 
taking  another  step  into  the  quagmire 
that  Is  Indochina:  we  have  yet  to  hear 
whether  it  Is  solely  a  tactical  declsUm. 
The  President's  decision  as  announced 
by  the  Pentagon,  yesterday.  In  my  Judg- 
ment will  not  only  risk  a  serious  aggrava- 
tion of  domestic  tension  and.  the  success 
of  his  own  Vletnamlxatlon  program,  but 
also  the  anti-inflationary  program  of  the 
administration.  Second,  there  is  the 
earlier  decision  to  withdraw  150.000  ad- 
ditioDal  troops  from  Vietnam  over  the 
next  year.  What  was  not  stated  In  this 
earlier  dedaloo  was  that  this  withdrawal 
policy  insures  that  we  wlU  be  In  Vietnam 
for  a  nuntmiim  of  2  to  3  additional  years. 
The  effect  on  the  deficit  of  both  these 
decisions  is  worthy  of  close  attentloo. 


In  light  of  these  events,  a  key  area 
that  needs  review  is  tax  policy.  Many  of 
us  regretted  that  last  year's  tax  reform 
bill  turned  into  a  tax  cutting  bill. 

Hard  questions  must  now  be  asked 
concerning  the  upcoming  expiration  of 
the  surtax  and  future  decisions  to  be 
taken  on  excise  taxes  and  whether  the 
existing  rate  structure  will  provide  the 
revenues  needed  for  the  1970'8.  This 
question  was  in  my  mind  even  before 
the  recent  political  military  divisions 
were  taken  and  now  assumes  a  new 
urgency. 

These  questions  can  only  be  answered 
in  the  next  few  months  depending  on  de- 
velopments in  the  economy  particularly 
regarding  unemployment  levels  and  In- 
flationary pressures.  But  the  Nation 
should  be  Informed  about  these  hard  re- 
alities now. 

An  important  element  In  this  whole 
question  Is  that  up  until  now  monetary 
policy  has  borne  much  of  the  bnmt  of 
the  flght  against  Inflation.  The  legacy 
is  a  housing  crisis,  exorbitant  interest 
rates,  and  shaky  capital  markets  to  name 
just  a  few.  The  mcmey  supply  Is  still  vital 
and  easing  It  should  help  greatly,  but  in 
the  future  fiscal  policy  should  carry  Its 
fair  share  of  the  burden.  In  my  view 
this  will  help  avoid  the  serious  distor- 
tions in  the  economy  that  have  charac- 
terized it  recently. 

Now  for  some  other  specific  recom- 
mendations. 

One  of  the  more  unsettling  symptoms 
afflicting  our  economy  is  the  marked  fall- 
off  In  business  productivity  at  a  time  of 
shartdy  Increasing  wages  and  salaries. 
Output  per  man-hour  in  1969  rose  at  less 
than  1  percent,  compared  with  the 
3.3  percent  average  since  1945.  This  Is 
the  second  smallest  increase  since  World 
War  II:  the  only  other  time  productivity 
gains  were  smaller  was  In  1956.  Produc- 
tivity Is  the  real  test  of  our  strength  as 
a  Nation. 

Therefore.  I  believe  that  we  must 
count  high  on  our  list  of  priorities  some 
device  to  Improve  productivity.  We  had 
a  turn  with  the  Investment  tax  credit, 
and  this  was  repealed  last  year  for  many 
reasons  not  eotlrdy  related  to  bostaMss 
productivity.  I  believe  that  a  sounder  ap- 
proach to  an  Investment  Incentive — an 
incentive,  that  Is.  which  will  Improve 
productivity — exists  In  liberallxing  de- 
predation schedules  for  capital  equip- 
ment. Experience  with  liberalised  de- 
predation 8ched\iles  in  1954  has  shown 
that  their  Initial  costs.  In  terms  of  re- 
duced conwrate  tax  revenues,  are  rather 
modest  But  their  incentive  factor  is 
much  higher.  The  change  in  depreda- 
tion schedules  could  be  phased  in  over, 
say.  5  years.  I  believe,  however,  that  im- 
mediate action  is  needed  on  this  front 
in  order  to  prevent  a  serious  bottleneck 
In  an  important  sector  of  our  economy. 
Such  action  Is  within  the  power  of  the 
Treasury    now. 

Such  action  wiU  also  insure  that  our 
business  plant  remains  competitive  in 
the  decade  ahead  and  that  it  will  con- 
tinue to  provide  the  Jobs  needed  by  a 
growing   full -employment  economy. 

Another  area  where  immediate  action 
is  needed  Is  the  securities  market.  It 
takes  no  imagination  to  understand  what 


the  recent  depression  in  the  stock  mar- 
ket— the  worst  since  1929 — has  done  to 
the  economic  well-l>elng  of  the  average 
American.  Tens  of  millions  of  Americans 
Invest  directly  in  business  enterprise. 
Many,  many  millions  more  are  Indirect 
owners,  through  participation  in  mutual 
fimds,  pension  plans,  and  other  forms  of 
saving.  Major  stock  market  losses  affect 
them  in  a  major  way.  I  have  found,  for 
example,  that  much  of  my  constituent 
mail  on  the  subject  of  stock  market  losses 
has  come  from  small  investors,  from  the 
man  In  the  street.  In  other  words,  we  are 
dealing  with  a  phenomenon  which  af- 
fects not  only  the  rich,  but  virtually  every 
payroUed  American. 

As  an  immediate  first  step  to  stem 
the  deterioration  In  stock  prices,  I  be- 
lieve the  margin  requirementc  for  stock 
purchases  can  be  lowered.  Much  of  the 
heavy  losses  have  been  the  result  of  a 
lack  of  demand  for  stock  being  sold  by 
nervous  investors.  Lowering  the  margin 
requirements  from  the  present  80  percent 
to  70  percent — possibly  even  60  per- 
cent— would  hdp  deal  with  this  phenom- 
enon. 

As  a  longer-run  measure,  the  idea  ad- 
vanced by  Senator  MusKn  for  a  Federal 
Broker-Dealer  Insurance  Corporation  is 
worthy  of  serious  consideration.  I  feel  it 
should  be,  however,  an  autonomous  cor- 
poration and  not  under  the  SEC  aegis. 
Also,  I  applaud  the  pledge  by  the  secu- 
rities Industry  made  recently  in  a  letter 
to  SEC  Chairman  Budge  to  come  up  with 
an  acceptable  self-regulating  alternative 
to  the  Muskie  bOl  by  July  1. 1  believe  the 
industry  must  be  held  strictly  to  Its 
pledge,  so  great  Is  the  need  for  insuring 
the  risks  here  and  the  idea  of  aif  au- 
tonomoiis  UjB.  corporation  may  be  the 
only  alternative  left  if  an  acceptable  plan 
is  not  forthcoming  from  the  Industry  It- 
self. 

As  Senator  Muskiz  pointed  out,  there 
is  no  protection  imder  existing  securities 
law  for  the  Investor  whose  broker  goes 
bankrupt.  This  must  be  a  matter  of  some 
concern  now  to  those  Investors  who  have 
accounts  with  the  several  brokerage 
houses  which  have  ceased  operations  in 
recent  weeks.  The  fact  that  rrmiors  are 
afoot  concerning  more  such  problems 
cannot  help  but  damage  confidence  in 
the  whole  concept  of  stock  ownership. 

Under  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation,  the  once  prevalent  problem 
of  "runs"  on  bank  depodts  has  been  vir- 
tually eliminated.  Neverthdess,  we  have 
seen  that  a  nm  on  the  stock  market  can 
happen  even  In  1970.  With  the  establish- 
ment of  an  Insurance  scheme  to  protect 
Investors  from  losses  caused  by  the  liqui- 
dation of  brokerage  houses,  a  major  step 
will  have  t>een  taken  to  Improving  the 
safety  and  security  of  this  very  major  and 
basic  aspect  of  our  capitalist  system. 

Turning  to  the  area  ci  wages  and 
prices,  my  consultations  with  business 
and  financial  leaders  have  convinced  me 
that  the  administration  has  to  do  more 
in  this  area.  For  example,  various  finan- 
cial leaders  have  told  me  that  in  their 
opinion  recent  price  hikes  in  certain 
Industries  have  been  out  of  line  with  the 
raises  in  labor  and  operating  costs.  In 
fact,  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisors 
has  been  looking  into  the  pridng  and 
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suiH>ly  policies  of  aomfl  of  these  Indus- 
trie—but  it  has  not  gone  beyond  the 
"looking  into"  phase. 

I  strongly  urge  that  the  administra- 
tion accept  the  recommendations  imani- 
mou&ly  adopted  by  the  Republicans  of 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  and 
which  also  were  considered  by  a  fuU 
Republican  caucus  of  the  Senate.  Hie 
specific  proposal  I  now  have  in  mind 
recommended  that  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisors  Indicate  how  significant 
price  decisions,  up  or  down.  In  major 
Industries  could  be  expected  to  Infiuence 
overall  consumer  and  wholesale  price 
levels,  and  how  they  might  affect  other 
prices  in  related  Industries.  The  Ooundl 
should  also  give  the  arguments  made  by 
particular  companies  or  Industries  why 
price  increases  are  deemed  necessary. 

Similarly,  the  Council  would  Indicate 
the  implications  of  collective  bargaining 
proposals  on  wages  in  significant  Indus- 
tries. This  would  indude  calculations  of 
the  magnitude  of  these  Increases  imder 
different  timing  assumptions,  the  pro- 
ductivity experience  of  the  industry,  and 
whether  industry  officials  believe  such 
increases  would  bring  about  price  In- 
creases. 

In  the  view  of  the  minority  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  of  Congress 
these  activities  would  be  limited  to  in- 
forming the  public  and  would  not  involve 
the  administration  taking  a  stand  for  or 
against  any  particular  wage  or  price 
behavior.  I  sincerely  believe  that  an 
informed  public  debate  resulting  from 
such  information,  which  the  Council  is 
in  a  position  to  publish,  would  be  a  sig- 
nificant step  in  the  administration's 
anti-inflationary  campaign. 

I  also  believe  that  the  vast  force  of 
public  opinion  has  not  been  sufDdently 
mobilized  in  this  antl-inflatlon  campaign 
to  date. 

I  view  this  suggestion  as  a  first  step 
and  sincerely  hope  that  additional  steps 
will  not  be  needed.  The  statistics  rdeased 
yesterday  which  Indicate  that  the  whole- 
sale price  Index  has  declined  for  the  first 
time  in  2  years,  gives  credence  to  this 
hope.  However,  if  inflationary  pressures 
continue  unabated,  additional  steps  may 
be  necessary  and  again  I  think  this  is 
also  dei>endait  on  the  course  of  events 
in  Southeast  Asia. 

Depending  on  f  utiire  events  it  may  be 
necessary  and  desirable  to  establish  a 
Wage-Price  Board  in  the  Elxecutlve  Office 
of  the  President  which  woiild  oversee  not 
only  wage  and  price  decisions  in  the  pri- 
vate sector  but  also  certain  expenditure 
activities  of  the  FederaJ,  State,  and  mu- 
nicipal governments.  In  twairtTig  this  sug- 
gestion it  is  worth  noting  that  during  the 
years  of  the  Korean  war  when  wage  and 
price  controls  were  in  effect,  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  only  rose  from  85.6 
to  89.6,  or  a  rise  of  four  points.  During 
the  years  of  the  Vietnamese  war  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  rose  from  109.9  to 
127.7  or  a  rise  of  17.8  points.  Here.  I 
think  we  can  see  one  of  the  prime  causes 
of  labor  unrest. 

I  do  think  that  since  this  Is  a  Repub- 
lican admlnlstratlOD  it  must  first  demon- 
strate that  it  intends  to  rein-ln  imreason- 
able  price  hikes  before  it  can  move  effec- 
tively to  ocmtaln  tmreasonable  labor 
demands.  And  respected  ftnanctal  and 


biisiness  leaders  will  privately  omfess 
that  In  some  areas  market  conditions 
bear  absolutely  no  relationship  to  some 
of  the  price  hikes  that  have  taken  place. 

Then  is  another  area  where  this  policy 
could  have  a  significant  effect  and  this 
is  in  the  area  of  trade.  In  a  recent  ad- 
dress a  member  of  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  stated  that  the  "con- 
sumer Interest  in  freer  imports,  is  only 
just  beginning  to  be  heard.  Once  con- 
sumer interests  are  adequately  repre- 
sented, the  advantages  of  regulation  to 
the  regulated  Industries  themselves  may 
well  disappear,  and  the  basis  for  an  ex- 
tension of  competition,  which  is  the  ulti- 
mate protector  of  consimier  interests, 
may  be  laid." 

The  CoimcU  of  Economic  Advisers 
should  likewise  look  into  the  possibility 
of  publishing  the  effect  on  prices  of  Oov- 
emment decisions  in  the  trade  area.  For 
example,  In  a  recent  article  in  Business 
Week,  it  was  pointed  out  that  meat  prices 
have  increased  at  a  very  high  rate,  yet 
rigid  quotas  on  beef  imports  remain  in 
effect.  The  same  contention  can  be  made 
for  oil  imports  which  are  rigidly  regu- 
lated, and  I  shudder  to  think  what  wUl 
happen  to  prices  of  textiles  and  shoes  If 
rigid  Import  quotas  are  Imposed  without 
regard  to  internationally  accepted  crite- 
rion relating  to  the  Injury  Imports  are 
causing  to  domestic  Industries. 

I  find  it  unusual  that  trade  policy  is 
not  used  to  a  greater  extent  in  ooordina- 
tton  with  the  other  weapons  of  anti- 
inflationary  policy  and  that  the  Office  of 
Consumer  Affairs  is  not  even  represented 
on  the  interagency  Government  councils 
that  make  trade  policy  decisions.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  consumer  has  a  legitimate 
right  to  be  Interested  in  meat  prices,  in 
dl  prices,  and  to  make  their  interests 
known. 

Finally,  in  preparing  these  remarks.  I 
have  also  consulted  with  respected  finan- 
cial leaders  on  the  question  of  credit  con- 
tn^.  I  think  tbAt  their  coonsd  to  me  Is 
a  course  of  wisdom — namely  that  credit 
controls  at  this  time  would  seriously  dis- 
rupt financial  markets,  such  as  the  stodc 
market,  which  already  are  very  shaky. 

Proposals  already  have  been  made,  and 
I  refer  In  particular  to  the  recent  pro- 
posal made  by  Dr.  Andrew  Brimmer  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  which  would 
have  the  effect  of  insuring  a  more  just 
allocation  of  credit  through  the  use  of 
varied  reserve  reqiiirements.  This,  of 
course,  would  particularly  benefit  those 
sectors  of  the  economy  which  a  tight 
monetary  policy  discriminates  against — 
housing  and  State  and  munldpal  financ- 
ing, for  example.  However,  this  area  Is 
so  complicated  and  the  climate  in  the 
financial  markets  so  adverse,  that  it 
should  be  left  for  the  full  and  dlq>as- 
aionate  examination  of  the  Preddential 
commission  that  will  soon  be  named  to 
look  into  flnandal  mechanisms. 

Mr.  President,  the  times  are  grave  and 
the  Nation  feels  a  disquiet  and  division 
unparaUded  since  the  terrible  depression 
atmosidiero  of  the  1930's.  We  should  cer- 
tainly have  learned  oiough  by  now  to  be 
forehanded  about  avoiding  resurgent  in- 
flation and/or  a  deepening  recession  and 
economic  uncertainty.  I  propoBe  that  we 
act  now,  accordingly. 

Mr.  Preddent  (Mr.  Hughes).  I  have 


made  these  proposals  today,  which  I  hoiie 
the  administration  wUl  listen  to  very 
seriously  and  act  ui>on  them  now. 

Now  may  even  be  too  late,  so  seriously 
shaken  has  been  the  eonfldoice  of  those 
who  invest,  those  who  buy,  and  those 
who  manufacture  in  the  economy  of  this 
country. 

SOVIET  PILOTS  IN  EGYPT— THE 
GROWINO  DANGER  IN  THE  BIEDI- 
TERRANEAN 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Preddent,  yes- 
terday there  was  revealed  a  strange  para- 
dox in  the  formulation  and  conduct  of 
the  foreign  military  policy  of  the  Itaited 
States. 

This  country  is  now  sending  American 
military  personnel,  with  planes  and  tanks 
and  artillery,  into  another  fordgn  coun- 
try. Cambodia;  and  this  latest  invasion 
is  justified  on  the  grounos  it  is  necessary 
to  our  security. 

But  the  United  States  stfll  reuses,  as  it 
has  over  a  long  period  of  months,  to  sen 
planes  to  the  State  of  Israel,  a  nation 
that  has  pled  to  buy  these  planes  from 
us  because  we  are  the  only  country  mak- 
ing such  modem  weaponry  that  is  not 
already  supplying  them  to  the  Arab 
countries. 

So  we  now  support  a  newly  formed  and 
untried  government  in  Oambodia,  but  at 
the  same  time  have  in  the  past  refused 
to  sdl  vltaUy  needed  arms  to  a  naticm 
currentty  fighting  Communist  satellite 
aggression  without  the  suiqMrt  of  UJS. 
military  forces. 

Has  not  the  time  now  come  when  we 
Americans  should  face  up  to  the  facts  of 
what  is  actually  hajipening  in  the  Middle 
East?  A  smaU  democratic  and  free  peo- 
ple, created  with  the  complete  support  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
people  who  cherish  the  same  prlndples 
that  we  do,  and  who  are  oae  of  the  very 
few  really  stable  friends  we  have  in  that 
entire  region,  would  appeaa  today  to  be 
directly  confronted  by  the  miUtary  might 
of  the  Soviet  Union. 

ThiB  is  the  lesson  that  I  draw  from  the 
presence  in  Egypt,  reported  only  yester- 
day, of  Soviet  pilots  flying  Mig  21.'s,  and 
operating  from  Egyptian  airfields.  Every- 
one must  now  realize  the  potential  dan- 
ger to  the  very  existence  of  Israd. 

Clearly,  the  Soviets  themadves  have 
embarked  on  a  new  and  aggresdve 
course,  the  portents  of  which  are  grave 
not  Qoiy  for  Israd,  but  for  aU  countries 
of  the  free  world. 

At  this  time,  let  us  consider  also  that 
there  is  one  maj(»-  factor  which  could 
deter  further  Soviet  adventurism  in  the 
Middle  East.  That  is  the  military  credi- 
bility of  Israel.  With  that  premise,  surely 
it  is  in  our  own  interests  to  sell  Israd 
these  arms,  so  that  this  brave  little  nation 
has  the  abUlty  to  defend  itself. 

Our  Government,  from  our  President 
down,  has  always  said  that  we  were  not 
going  to  Jeopardize  Israd's  security;  that 
if  developments  occurred  which  upset 
the  balance  of  power  in  Israel's  disfavor, 
or  if  the  Soviets  take  action  which  im- 
plies a  bid  for  predominance  In  the  IDd- 
dle  East,  we  would  not  stand  Idly  by. 

Wen,  that  is  happening  right  now.  not 
by  proxy,  but  by  direct  military  Inter- 
vention. We   do   not  know  what  the 
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parameters  of  Soviet  involvement  will  be. 
but  we  do  know  that  it  upoets  completely 
that  balance  of  military  strength  which 
has  been  given  by  this  administration  In 
the  past  as  the  reason  for  our  continuing 
to  refuse  to  sell  Israel  the  modem  weap- 
onry they  cannot  buy  from  either  the 
Soviets  or  the  French,  the  only  other 
two  countries  which  produce  these  mod- 
ern planes. 

If  the  balance  of  military  strength 
given  tus  the  previous  reason  for  not  sell- 
ing arms  to  Israel  was  correct  before,  the 
advent  of  Soviet  pilots  in  Mig  21  s  and 
Soviet  SAM-m's  insures  that  this  so- 
called  balance  is  now  badly  in  Imbalance, 
with  consequent  danger  to  Israel's 
existence. 

The  reports  of  the  last  few  days  about 
the  Egyptian  offensive  along  the  Sues 
front  show  the  real  nature  of  the  new 
strategy.  While  the  Soviets  protect  the 
Egyptian  rear  from  Israeli  counter  re- 
sponse. Egypt  is  now  relieved,  and  is  able 
to  put  into  the  field  the  best  of  its  forces 
to  resume  its  war  of  attrition  against 
Israel. 

The  Soviets,  in  other  words,  are  oper- 
ating In  the  service  of  an  offensive  strat- 
egy, designed,  in  Nasser's  terms,  "to  ex- 
haust Israel." 

The  Middle  East  is  not  Southeast  Asia. 
Israel  is  capable  of  defending  itself.  It 
has  proved  three  times,  with  manifest 
courage  and  ability,  that  it  is  so  capable : 
and  it  stm  stands  ready  to  defend  itself, 
as  all  countries  well  know. 

How  can  it  make  that  defense  credible, 
however,  unless  ftae  one  country  that  has 
the  arms  it  needs  for  its  defense  agrees 
to  supply  those  arms? 

In  passing.  It  has  never  been  clear  why 
we  have  been  willing  to  continue  to  give 
arms  to  many  Arab  States,  but  are  not 
willing  to  sen  them  to  Israel. 

If  we  adopt  a  policy  of  maintaining 
a  weak  Israel,  will  this  not  in  turn  be 
Interpreted  as  a  weak  American  posture, 
(me  that  can  only  encourage  any  pn#rih1^ 
enemy  to  move  forward,  especially  as  he 
notes  how  deep  are  our  involvements  in 
other  parts  of  the  world  ? 

In  addition,  will  we  not  be  running  the 
risk  of  committing  a  historical  crime 
if  we  do  not  move  now,  with  dispatch,  to 
sell  this  small  and  gallant  nation  the 
planes  it  pleads  for  to  defend  Its  very 
existence? 

Surely  it  Is  to  our  Interest  to  try  In 
this  way  to  maintain  this  little  countiy 
as  a  viable  nation.  -* 

Who  win  deny  that  without  a  strong 
Israel  the  Soviet  Union,  through  its  satel- 
lites, would  dominate  all  countries  in 
the  eastern  Mediterranean? 

Would  that  be  a  favorable  devdopment 
for  the  free  world? 

Several  times  previously  during  past 
years  I  have  asked  whether  the  foreifn 
policy  of  the  United  States  Is  one  of 
strength  against  the  weak,  but  weakness 
against  the  stroog. 

If  we  are  not  willing  to  recognize  the 
grave  Imbalance  this  recent  Soviet  ac- 
tion has  pnxhiced.  the  answer  to  that 
question  at  this  time  would  seem  clear. 

Mr.  JAVITB.  Mr.  President,  win  the 
Senator  yidd  briefly? 

The  FREBIDINO  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.   JAVITB.   Mr.  Prcaldent,  I  nik 


tmanimous  consent  that  I  be  recognized 
for  1  minute. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  point 
out  to  the  Senator  that  I  think  he  has 
rendered  a  signal  service  as  the  chair- 
man of  the  appropriate  subcommittee  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  in  this 
speech. 

I  would  like  the  privilege  of  associating 
myself  with  his  remarks. 

Mr.  SYMINOTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  my  able  friend  deeply. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  be  per- 
mitted to  continue  for  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SOUTHEAST  ASIA 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
3  years  ago,  upon  my  return  from  South- 
east Asia.  I  made  a  report  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate. 

On  April  11.  1967,  I  said  that  while 
public  attention  was  focused  on  Vietnam, 
that  so<mer  or  later,  in  my  judgment,  the 
problem  would  be  widened  and  our  Na- 
tion would  be  faced  with  grave  decisions 
regarding  Laos  and  Cambodia. 

I  want  to  read  at  this  point  a  few 
paragraphs  of  my  speech  of  3  years  ago: 

Our  lavalT«m«irt  In  Asia  dOM  not  stop  with 
Vietnam. 

In  order  to  help  the  wmr  effort  there,  we 
have  negotuted  with  TbaUftnd  and  have 
oocutructed.  or  are  In  the  proceea  of  con- 
structing, four  huge  mlUtaiy  baees  there, 
each  of  which  I  mited. 

Theee  baaee  ere  of  great  Importanoe  to  ttte 
Anterlcan  nUlltuy  effort  In  Vtetnam. 

For  example,  our  gUnt  B-ft3  bombere  here- 
tofore all  flown  from  Ouam — a  iS-hotu  round 
trip  to  target — will,  hfiflnnlrn  thla  month, 
be  opereted  pertlaUy,  from  Thailand — a  4- 
bour  round  trip  flight  to  target. 

But  our  preeence  In  Thailand  further  oom- 
mlta  OS  In  Asia,  and  It  commits  oe  to  protect 
the  Klngdoaa  of  Thailand. 

VUuallae.  If  you  wUl.  the  map.  Vietnam  U 
aeparatad  from  lliaUand  by  both  Laos  and 
Cam  hod  la.  In  other  words.  Lace  and  Cam- 
bodia lie  between  Uie  two  countriM  In  wfaloh 
we  are  currently  militarily  Involved. 

The  ultimate  fate  of  Laos  and  Cambodia 
hangs  In  doubt  with  Communist  preeeuie  at 
a  high  point. 

A  part  of  Laoe  la  now  an  Important  mili- 
tary baae  for  the  Vletoong:  yet.  another  part 
of  Laos  Is  cooperating  with  the  United  Statea. 

Cambodia  claims  to  be  neutral  and  will  not 
permit  the  United  Statee  to  overfly  It  when 
\JS.  planea  go  from  Thailand  to  Vietnam. 
Tet  Cambodia  Is  alao  a  sanctuary  for  the 
Vletcong. 

Sooner  or  later  our  NaUon  may  be  faced 
with  grave  declrtons  regarding  lAoa  and 
Cambodia. 

If  cuch  la  the  case  aitd  we  decide  to  Inter- 
vene, we  will  then  have  aaeumed  the  re- 
•ponalbUlty  for  all  of  what  wu  French 
Indochina,  plus  Its  neighbor,  the  Kingdom  of 
Thailand.  If  we  concliide  not  to  Intervene 
In  Laoe  and  Cambodia,  either  or  both  ooold 
become  another  nn«Tiiimiii»*-<^/^««stnat-td 
North  Vietnam. 

That  was  my  comment  in  1967.  Today, 
we  are  faced  with  precisely  the  kind  of 
decision  that  I  foresaw  3  years  ago. 

Hie  dedslon  is  no  easier  now  than 
It  would  have  been  3  years  ago.  In  some 


ways  It  Is  more  difficult,  because  Commu- 
nist aggression  has  spread  while  Ameri- 
can involvement  has  not  really  substan- 
tially lessened. 

From  the  very  beginning.  I  have  said 
that  the  commitment  of  American 
ground  troops  in  a  land  war  in  Asia  was 
a  grave  error  of  judgment. 

I  have  also  maintained  that  the  error 
was  compounded  by  the  way  In  which 
the  war  has  been  conducted.  President 
Johnson  and  Secretary  of  Defense  McNa- 
mara  tried  to  run  it  out  of  Washington. 
It  took  quite  a  while  before  the  McNa- 
mara  concept  of  a  so-called  limited  war 
was  proved  a  farce.  It  prolonged  the  war 
and  Increased  the  casualties. 

Today,  however,  we  must  deal  with 
t'.e  situation  as  it  exists. 

Under  existing  circumstances,  I  have 
doubts  about  the  advisability  of  rn 
American  commitment  to  Cambodia. 

U  the  President  should  decide  that  the 
security  of  our  forces  in  Vietnam  de- 
mands that  some  help  be  given  to  Cam- 
bodia, it  Is  essential  that  sharp  limits 
be  set  to  our  involvement. 

Under  no  circumstances  should  Amer- 
ican ground  troops  be  sent  to  fight  in 
Cambodia. 

If  other  aid  is  given,  in  the  form 
of  air  support,  advisers  or  arms,  I  hope 
that  It  will  be  made  clear  to  the  Cam- 
bodian Oovemment — and  to  the  Amer- 
ican people — that  this  Is  not  a  step  to- 
ward the  Involvement  of  UJB.  combat 
forces. 

The  United  Statea  cannot  unilaterally 
assume  the  responsibility  for  the  secu- 
rity of  all  of  what  was  French  Indochina. 

There  must  be  a  limit  to  American  In- 
volvement in  Asia.  Sending  troops  into 
Cambodia  would  go  beyond  the  limits  of 
what  is  prudent 

I  hope  that  the  President  will  act  with 
caution  and  restraint  in  this  time  of 
crisis. 

UNITED  STATES  SHOULD  STAT  OUT 
OF  CAMBODIA  COMPLETELY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday, with  the  backing  of  the  United 
States,  the  South  Vietnamese  launched 
a  military  (^wration  against  Communist 
forces  in  Cambodia.  The  United  States 
has  sent  advisers  there,  has  furnished 
tactical  air  support,  and  other  medical 
and  logistical  support.  The  facts  are  not 
in  dispute. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  President's  action. 
We  should  stay  out  of  Cambodia  com- 
pletely and  wholly. 

I  am  unqualifiedly  against  interren- 
ti(m  there.  If  we  have  not  learned  our 
lesson  after  40,000  dead  Americans  in 
Vietnam  and  $100  billion  of  spending, 
we  never  will. 

We  do  not  withdraw  from  Southeast 
Asia  by  going  In  deeper  in  Cambodia. 
American  advisers  are  the  first  big  step 
toward  a  full-fledged  American  involve- 
ment In  an  Indochina  war. 

I  have  received  a  number  of  telegrams 
overnight  protesting  our  action  in  Cam- 
bodia. I  agree  with  them  and  I  intend 
to  join  Senators  CmmcB  and  Coopn 
and  others  in  their  ezpresslan  of  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  In  this  matter. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
texts  of  the  telegrams  I  have  received  be 
printed  In  the  Raooao. 


Ajyril  30,  1970 
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Thtxt  being  no  objection,  the  tele- 
grams were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

BuniNOTON,  Wis., 

ApHl  30,  1970. 
Senator  Wnxuic  Paouaax, 
US.  Senate, 
Waatiingtcm,  D.C.: 

I  atrongly  protest  any  Involvement  by  our 
government  with  anas  or  advlaon  In 
Cambodia. 

Vic  Thuit. 

Hadbon,  Wb., 

AprU  30.  1970. 
Senator  PBoxmas, 
Senate  Office  BuiUttng. 
Washinffton.  DX!.: 

We  Implore  you  to  strongly  oppoee  the  ad- 
ministration'•  actions  in  Cambodia. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sktmoub  Lbst. 

Maoibon.  Wb., 

AprU  30,  1970. 
Senator  Fbozmiu, 
Senate  Office  Building.    \ 
Waahington,  D.C.: 

I  am  strongly  oppoeed  to  U.S.  intervention 
la  Cambodia.  It  Is  my  hope  that  you  will  take 
immediate  action  to  prevent  this  for  peace. 

M*BIAM  WBNBTBir. 

Maobon,  Wb., 

April  30,  1970. 
Senator  Paoxunts, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Waihtngton,  D.C.: 

President  cannot  declare  war.  Please  sup- 
port the  effort*  to  deny  funds  for  Cambodian 
military  acUvlty. 

Mn.  JoTcx  Mtswra 

KawAxnm.  Wb.. 

April  29,  1970. 
Senator  Wixxiam  Paouiau, 
geiMte  Office  Building, 
Waahington.  D.C.: 

Against  United  States  Involvement  in  and 
aid  to  Cambodia. 

Fkank  and  Brtt  Hamachxk. 

Madison,  Wb., 

ilprU  29,  1970. 
Senator  Pboxmu, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Wathington,  D.O.: 

Please  Inform  the  President  that  your  con- 
stituents are  opposed  to  our  troops  in  Cam- 
bodU. 

Mabiltn  J.  BABBiir,  Pat  J.  Mnxat,  Ltmm 
A.  OABvar,  OABI.A  M.  Novonrr,  Cabol 
8.  NuBsaAVM,  JxAW  MAaxoTSC 

RAcm,  Wis., 
AprU  29.  1970. 
Senator  Biu.  Pboxmiu, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Waahington,  D.C.: 

Z  am  absolutely  against  aid  to  Cambodia 
In  any  form. 

MisniwT  ScHiicAirsKi. 

OOOMOMOWOC,  Wb., 

April  29.  1970. 
Senator  WnxiAM  Paoncax, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.O.: 

Please  help  stop  all  f^irther  interveatloD 
In  Southeast  Asia  Immediately.  We  whole- 
heartedly support  you. 

Waltsk  Hobst,  jr. 

Mabbow,  Wb., 

April  29. 1970. 
Senator  Pboxiubs, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Waahington,  DX).: 

Urge  no  troops  or  advisors  be  sent  to  Oam- 
bodla  or  Laos,  pesos  in  Vnlted  Statea 

TWoaiAsBae. 


Maobom,  Wb., 

AprU  20, 1970. 
Senator  Paoxiuu, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
WaahimgiUM,  D.O.: 

Deeply   protest   military    involvement    in 
Cambodia.   Desire  congressional   action   for 
immediate  adviser  and  troop  withdrawaL 
Mrs.  Amn  D.  Clask. 

Maobok,  Wb., 

April  29,1970. 
Senator  Pkoxiiikx, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Waahington,  D.C.: 

We  deeply  protest  today's  involvement  in 
Cambodia  urgent  Immediate  withdrawal  from 
this  war. 

Vkxmom  S.  HAOsnucR. 

Madison,  Wb., 

April  29, 1970. 
Senator  Pxoxiaxs, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Waahington,  D.C.: 

Oppose  Pentagon  foreign  policy  In  Cam- 
bodia. 

AZLHCN  AND  AULAN  NkITIXTON. 

Bbvcblt  Hnxs,  Caut., 

ApHl  29,  1970. 
WnxiAM  Pboxkbb. 
US.  Senate, 
Waahington,  D.C. 

135,000  mothers  say  no  to  Cambodia.  We 
support  any  action  to  re-establish  consti- 
tutional right  of  Congress  to  declare   war. 
Donna  RncD  Owkn,  Dohotht  B.  Jonxs, 
B«sw«»»  AvKDON,  cochairmen.  Another 
Mother     for    Peace     National     Head- 
quarters. 
BsvxsLT  HnJLS,  Calif. 


MILITARY  PROCUREMENT  AU- 
THORIZATION ACT  (HJl.  17123)  — 
AMENDBOKT 

AJfZNDIfXNT  NO.    SOS 

CX>NCKK8SXONAL   BSSPONSIBIUTT    AMSNDMKNT 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit an  amendment  which  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfiblo)  and  I  in- 
toid  to  propose  to  HH.  17123,  the  Mili- 
tary Procurement  Authorization  Act 
when  that  legislation  becomes  the  pend- 
ing business  in  the  Senate.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  amendment  be 
printed;  and  I  further  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  for  consideration  with  the  mili- 
tary authorization  legislation. 

The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
OsAVKL) .  The  amendment  will  be  received 
and  printed;  and.  without  objection,  will 
be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Servioes. 

The  amendment  Is  as  follows: 

Amxhdiixnt  No.  006 
Sac. .  (a)  Unlees  there  has  been  a  dec- 
laration of  war  by  the  Congrees  with  resiject 
to  any  oonfUct  in  Vietnam,  no  part  of  any 
funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  Act  or 
any  other  law  shall  be  eqiended  in  oon- 
neotlon  with  such  omlUct  after  Deoonber  31, 
1970,  for  any  purpoee  other  Uian  to  pay  costs 
reutlng  to  the  withdrawal  of  aU  Uhlted  States 
forces,  to  the  termination  of  United  States 
milituy  operations  in  that  country,  to  the 
arrangement  for  ez<flianges  of  prlsoima  <a 
war  with  the  government  of  North  Vietnam, 
to  the  provision  of  food  and  other  non-mili- 
tary supplies  and  set  vices  for  the  welfare  of 
tbm  Vietnamese  people,  and  to  arrangements 
for  asylum  In  friendly  countries  tot  Vietnam- 


ese  who   might   be   physically   endangered 
by  the  withdrawal  of  United  States  forces. 

(b)  Unless  thtfe  has  been  a  declaration 
of  war  by  the  Congress  with  req>ect  to  any 
conflict  In  Laoe,  no  part  of  any  funds  i4>pro- 
prlated  pursuant  to  this  Act  or  any  other 
law  aham  be  expended  to  fumUh.  after  De- 
cember 31.  1970,  to  Laos  or  to  personnel  of 
Laoe  any  defense  article  or  any  military  as- 
sistance or  advice. 

(c)  Unless  there  has  been  a  declaration  of 
war  by  the  Coitgress  with  respect  to  any  con- 
flict In  Cambodia,  no  part  of  any  funds  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  this  Act  or  any  other 
law  shall  be  expended  to  furnish  to  Cam- 
bodia or  personnel  of  Cambodia  any  defense 
article  or  any  military  assistance  or  advice. 

(d)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
"defense  article"  shall  have  the  same  mean- 
ing given  such  term  under  section  644  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
appalled  at  the  news  that  we  are  inter- 
vening militarily  in  Cambodia.  After  all 
the  tragic  lessons  of  Vietnam,  It  seems 
a  nightmare  to  me  that  our  leaders  are 
actually  conunitting  us  to  war  in  another 
Southeast  Asian  country.  Why  cannot  we 
understand  by  now  that  it  is  impossible 
to  impose  a  military  solution  on  the  com- 
plicated political  problems  of  Southeast 
Asia. 

The  inevitable  result  of  this  Is  a  wider 
and  bloodier  conflict,  increasing  infla- 
tionary pressure  on  our  economy,  more 
fear  in  our  stock  markets,  and  much 
wider  division  and  confusion  within  our 
society. 

I  am  going  to  do  everything  I  possibly 
can  as  a  Member  of  the  UJS.  Senate  to 
block  this  effort  and  to  bring  this  foolish 
war  to  an  end.  That  is  the  purpose  of 
the  amendment  which  we  are  oSeiing 
today.  It  proposes  that  in  the  absence 
of  a  declaration  of  war  Congress  should 
refuse  to  make  available  funds  for  the 
prosecution  of  any  further  military 
efforts  in  Vietnam,  Laos,  and  Cambodia. 

The  command  and  deployment  of  our 
forces  in  Vietnam  and  Laos  would  re- 
main at  the  President's  discretion  until 
December  31  of  this  year.  We  expect  that 
in  the  intervening  months  steps  would  be 
taken  to  withdraw  manpower  to  coastal 
areas  to  maTimize  their  safety  during 
total  disengagement.  During  the  same 
period  it  is  probable  that  the  Thieu-Ky 
government  would  make  whatever  ac- 
ccHumodatlons  are  needed  to  reflect  the 
balance  of  military  and  political  forces 
that  would  exist  when  the  American 
presence  has  ended.  Faced  with  the  cer- 
tain withdrawal  of  UJS.  military  forces, 
Saigon  would  very  likely  enter  into  po- 
litical and  diidomatic  efforts  designed  to 
create  a  provincial  or  coalition  govern- 
ment. 

After  December  31,  in  the  case  of  Viet- 
nam and  Laos,  and  beginning  immedi- 
atdy  in  the  case  of  Cambodia,  our 
amendmoit  would  eliminate  all  author- 
ity for  mlUtary  assistance  and  for  com- 
bat operations  of  any  kind.  Beyond  the 
provisions  of  nonmllitary  supplies,  such 
as  food,  touching  on  the  welfare  of  the 
'N^etnamese  people,  amounts  appropri- 
ated under  any  act  could  be  used  for 
only  the  withdrawal  of  all  VS.  forces, 
for  the  temdnation  of  aU  military  ojier- 
ations,  and  for  arranging  tor  exchanges 
of  prisoners  of  war  and  for  asylum  to  the 
extent  necessary  for  Vietnamese  who 
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mlsht  be  ;^sic«ny  endansered  by  our 
withdrawal. 

The  amendment  does  have  an  alterna- 
tive to  thiA  course  of  action.  By  Its  terma. 
the  amendment  would  be  nullified  If  the 
Congress,  as  provided  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, were  to  declare  war  in  Southeast 
Asia. 

Mr.  President,  many  Members  of  Con- 
gress, along  with  a  steadily  increasing 
proportion  of  the  American  people,  con- 
tinue to  be  deeply  troubled  by  our  in- 
volvement in  Vietnam.  Today  it  must  be 
regarded  as  the  transcendent  issue  In 
American  life. 

The  war  has  prompted  painful  divi- 
sions and  violence  In  our  society.  It  has 
distorted  our  economy.  We  are  con- 
fronted today  with  wartime  inflation, 
rising  unemirioyment,  and  a  worried, 
sagging  stock  market.  Bach  overriding 
domestic  concerns  as  poverty  and  him- 
ger,  envlroomental  pollution,  and  a  host 
of  others  have  been  neglected  and  have 
worsened  as  the  fighting  has  gone  on. 
The  idealism  of  oar  youth  has  deteri- 
orated as  they  have  seen  how  we  inter- 
pret "freedom"  and  "liberty"  to  allow, 
and  even  require,  the  support  of  corrup- 
tion and  repression  in  Scdgon.  Moat 
painful  of  aU  has  been  the  loss  of  more 
than  40,000  young  Uvea,  and  the  man- 
gling of  thousands  more  young  bodies,  in 
pursuit  of  hopeless  objectives. 

We  have  had  some  cause  for  encour- 
agement in  the  past  2  years.  The  steiMly 
escalation  In  the  fighting  that  occurred 
between  if  64  and  1968  has  been  reversed. 
The  ai>pearance  has  been  that  we  had 
abandoned  hopes  for  a  military  decision. 

But  today  It  appears  that  what  has 
been  abandoned  Instead  Is  the  prospect 
of  a  foreseeable  end  to  American  in- 
volvement. The  decision  to  support  an 
Invasion  of  Ounbodlan  territory  by 
South  ytetnamese  eombat  units,  includ- 
ing the  direct  participation  of  VS.  per- 
sonnel, is  a  new  escalation  of  the  war. 
If  we  are  not  increasing  the  slae  of  the 
American  force  we  are  Increasing  the 
number  of  countries,  certainly  an  even 
more  serious  matter  in  terms  of  its  pd- 
ley  impUeattons.  Vletnamlsatlon  emerges 
even  farther  as  a  doidbifal  gamble  at 
beet  and  a  program  of  domestic  ixdltical 
decepUoB  at  worst. 

We  ^ouM  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  the  invasion  of  Cambodia  is  not  a 
new  war.  It  is  an  extension  of  the  war  In 
Vietnam,  and  that  is  certainly  how  the 
President  will  describe  It  tonight.  He  will 
Bay  tt  is  being  carried  out  to  protect  our 
posltkm  In  the  senior  war,  and  to  protect 
our  forces  In  that  war  against  attacks 
launched  from  the  Parrot's  Beak  in  Cam- 
bodian territory. 

I  subject  that  the  President  can  come 
up  with  ample  military  Justification  for 
the  thrust  Into  Cambodia  if  we  consider 
It  from  a  standpoint  of  approving  and 
accepting  his  approach  in  Vietnam.  We 
should  move  cautiously  in  forbidding 
pursuit  of  hostile  forces  Into  Cambodia 
if  we  do  not  at  the  same  time  contem- 
plate a  change  In  our  overall  position 
In  the  war. 

Our  amendment  confronts  this  issue 
directly.  It  rejects  an  expansion  of  the 
oon filet  as  a  means  of  protecting  our 
force*— Just  as  we  should  have  rejected 


each  step  of  escalation  carried  out  by  the 
previous  administration.  We  suggest  that 
young  American  fighting  men  can  best  be 
protected  not  by  this  new  kind  of  escala- 
tion but  by  bringing  them  home. 

Otherwise,  the  loss  of  life  will  continue, 
hundreds  each  month. 

And  what  is  the  reason?  The  theme 
of  President  Nixon's  statement  on  April 
21st  was  an  assertion  that  preservation 
of  the  Thieu-Ky  government  has  be- 
come a  sacred  trust  thnist  upon  the 
American  people.  He  spoke  of  avoiding  a 
national  humiliation.  He  declared  that 
this  country  has  never  lost  a  war.  and  im- 
plied that  our  prestige  and  our  power  are 
directly  dependent  upon  winning  this 
one.  In  essence  he  afDrmed  that  our  pol- 
icy is  one  of  saving  face.  It  is  for  cosmetic 
purposes  that  the  war  is  being  expanded 
again:  it  is  a  vain  attempt  to  conceal 
an  ugly  scar  on  our  national  experience 
that  calls  for  the  sacrifice  of  billions  more 
of  our  treasure  and  thousands  more 
of  our  lives. 

It  Is  not  worth  the  cost,  nor  can  it 
sxwceed.  Even  endless  perpetuation  of  the 
Thieu-Ky  government  would  not  Im- 
prove the  appearance  of  our  tragic  mis- 
take in  Southeast  Asia.  Our  salvation 
lies  instead  in  liquidating  the  error  and 
aspiring  once  agtiln  to  the  greatness  and 
the  Idealism  of  which  this  country  Is 
capable.  That  is  what  our  amendment 
proposes. 

But  it  does  more  than  that.  It  asks 
that  the  Congress  reclaim  its  proper  role 
in  the  constitutional  scheme  of  responsi- 
bilities for  declaring  issues  of  war  and 
peace.  It  says  that  It  is  not  enough  for  the 
Congress  to  offer  suggestions  on  how  the 
President  should  carry  out  his  powers  as 
Commander  in  Chief  and  as  the  exclu- 
sive agent  of  the  United  States  In  dealing 
with  other  nations.  It  says  that  we  should 
make  expUelt  declslofu  on  the  qxieatlons 
which  are  exclusively  within  our  prov- 
ince— on  the  kinds  ot  miliary  porwer 
available  to  the  President  and  when  and 
how  they  shaD  be  conunlttod  to  war. 

The  scope  of  the  eongressiooal  war 
power  has  not  been  clearly  defined.  There 
oonttaraes  to  be  a  dlepate  over  when  the 
Constltatlon  requires  a  declaration  of 
war  prior  to  Presidential  action.  Many 
of  us  would  interpret  It  to  require  much 
more  expUdt  authority  before  we  can 
move  even  gradually  Into  a  war  of  the 
kind  we  are  flghtir«  now  in  Southeast 
Asia. 

But  it  U  perfectly  clear  that  Article  I, 
Section  8,  of  the  Constltatlon  vests  in  the 
Congress,  and  In  the  Congress  alone,  the 
power  to  "provide  for  the  Common  De- 
fense— raise  and  support  Armies."  And 
the  intent  of  that  language  Is  also  easily 
dlsoemtt)te.  In  the  Pederaltot.  Alexander 
Hamilton  pointed  out  that  we  have  a 
positive  duty  to  review  military  appro- 
priations at  least  every  2  years.  He  argued 
that  members  of  the  legislative  branch, 
"are  not  at  liberty  to  vest  In  the  execu- 
tive department  permanent  funds  for  the 
support  of  an  army,  if  tW  were  even 
ineatttiotts  enough  to  be  wllliiw  torcpoae 
in  it  so  improper  a  confldecee.- 

Our  sjrstem  of  govemment  does  not 
contemplate  that  the  President  should 
unilaterally  bear  the  bonku  of  deter- 
mining when  azul  where  our  forces  should 


be  engaged  in  combat.  The  responsibil- 
ity Is  to  be  shared. 

The  growing  war  In  Southeast  Asia  Is 
not.  therefore.  "Mr.  Nixon's  war."  It  is 
not  "Mr.  Johnson's  war",  and  it  Is  not 
the  war  of  the  four  successivt  adminis- 
trations which  made  commitments  of 
various  kinds.  It  is  Just  as  much  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Congresses  which  have  with 
hardly  any  hesitation  authorized  and  ap- 
propriated the  funds  to  fight  it  and  to 
let  It  go  on. 

The  PRESEDDfO  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  3  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  Mr.  President,  our 
amendment  asks  that  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen who  have  declared  that  the 
war  should  be  ended  reoognlae  the  frult- 
lessness  of  making  speeches  and  offering 
nonbtndlng  resolutions.  It  would  Instead 
exercise  the  power  we  do  have  for  ter- 
minating America's  Intrusion  into  the 
affairs  of  the  people  of  Asia. 

It  seems  probable  to  me  that  one  rea- 
son why  we  have  remained  in  Vietnam 
after  giving  up  the  goal  of  a  mllltaiy 
victory  is  the  fact  that  both  Presidents 
Johnson  and  Nixon  have  feared  poUtleal 
recriminations  aikl  dlvMons  at  home  to 
result  from  a  withdrawal.  Some  commen- 
tators have  predicted  attempts  to  phi  the 
blame  for  our  failure  to  hold  Southeast 
Asia  upon  the  Presidents  who  have  di- 
rected the  batUe. 

If  that  is  the  ease  then  our  amendment 
will  give  the  President  more  freedom 
of  action.  It  says  that  if  Congress  and 
the  President  have  a  Joint  responsibility 
for  carrying  on  a  war.  we  most  also 
share  the  responsibility  for  ending  It.  To 
date  we  have  avoided  our  duty.  We  have 
forced  him  to  carry  the  burden  of  com- 
mand and  to  contemplate  the  political 
consequences  alone. 

Put  most  simply,  it  is  an  amendment 
for  congressional  responsibility.  Its  pas- 
sage win  mark  our  decision  that  the  war 
in  Southeast  Asia  should  either  be 
stopped  or  declared.  I  believe  that  is  what 
the  Constitution  demands  of  m. 

Mr.  HATFIELD  and  Mr.  DOLE  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  first  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
and  then  to  the  Senator  from  Tfong^ii 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  is  recognised. 

Mr.  HATFIEU}.  Mr.  President,  in  ar- 
guing for  adoption  of  the  Constitution. 
Alexander  Hamilton  wrote  in  the  Fed- 
eralist Papers: 

The  legislature  of  the  UaiUd  SUtM  will 
be  obliged  by  thla  provision,  once  at  least  In 
every  two  years,  to  deliberate  upon  the  pro- 
priety of  keeping  a  military  force  on  foot;  to 
come  to  a  new  resoliitlon  on  the  point;  and 
to  declare  tlielr  eense  of  the  matter,  by  for- 
mal vote  in  the  face  of  their  constituent*. 

They  are  not  at  liberty  to  vest  in  the  exec- 
utive department  permanent  ftinds  for  the 
support  of  an  army,  if  they  were  even  in- 
cautious enough  to  be  wUllng  to  repoae  In  it 
so  Improper  a  confidence. 

Jn  order  to  place  with  the  Ccmgress, 
and  thus  vrlth  the  people,  the  idthnate 
authority  over  the  use  of  our  millta^ 
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forces,  the  Constitution  gave  these  direct 
and  comprehensive  powers  to  the 
Congress: 

(Article  I.  Section  8) : 

To  declare  war  .  .  . 

To  Raise  and  support  Armies  (but  no  Ap- 
propriation of  Money  to  that  Use  shall  be  for 
a  longer  term  than  two  Tears) 

And  also: 

To  provide  for  calling  forth  the  Militia  to 
i  execute  the  laws  of  the  tTnlon,  suppress  In- 
surrections and  repel  Invasions; 

To  provide  for  organizing,  arming,  and 
disciplining  the  mllltla. 

Since  the  use  of  military  forces  cen- 
trally involves  matters  of  foreign  rela- 
tions, it  was  natural  for  the  Constitution 
to  also  grant  to  the  Congress  a  central 
share  of  the  responsibility  for  these  deci- 
sions. Besides  Congress'  power  to  declare 
war — article  I,  section  8— the  Senate  was 
also  given  the  responsibility  of  ratifying 
treaties  proposed  by  the  Executive. 

But  the  responsibility  of  the  Congress 
in  such  matters  clearly  does  not  end 
there.  Early  in  our  history,  Congress 
faced  this  issue  in  deeding  with  the  Jay 
Treaty.  After  the  President  proposed  it 
and  the  Senate  i4>proved,  the  House 
faced  the  question  of  whether  they  were 
bound  to  enact  appropriations  submitted 
to  carry  out  the  treaty.  The  matter  was 
resolved  by  adopting  a  resolution  offered 
by  James  Madison  to  the  effect  that: 

When  a  Treaty  stipulates  regulations  on 
any  of  the  subjecte  submitted  by  the  Con- 
stitution to  the  power  of  Congreea,  it  must 
depend  for  its  execution,  as  to  such  stipula- 
tions, on  a  law  or  laws  to  be  passed  by  Con- 
gress. And  It  Is  the  Constitutional  right  and 
duty  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  all 
such  cases,  to  deliberate  on  the  expediency  or 
inexpediency  of  carrying  such  Treaty  Into 
effect,  and  to  determine  and  act  thereon,  as. 
In  their  Judgment,  may  be  most  conducive 
to  the  public  good."  (Constitution  of  the 
United  Statea  Annotated,  Senate  Document 
No.  89.  88th  Congress,  p.  488  (1984)]. 

This  position  has  been  vindicated  by 
the  Supreme  Court  in  a  number  of  cases 
holding  that  a  later  act  of  Congress  su- 
percedes a  treaty  as  domestic  law. 

Thomas  Jefferson  writing  on  this  oi- 
tlre  question,  believed: 

The  true  theory  of  our  Constitution  Is  tbaX 
when  a  treaty  is  made  involving  matters 
confided  by  the  Constitution  to  the  three 
braochea  of  the  Xjeglslature  Jointly,  the  Bep- 
reeentatlves  are  aa  free  aa  the  President  and 
Senate  to  consider  whether  the  national  In- 
terest requires  or  forbids  their  giving  the 
forms  axtd  force  of  law  to  the  artldea  over 
which  they  have  a  power. 

TtM&b  early  precedents  and  (H>inlons 
clearly  establish  that  Congress'  power 
of  the  purse — section  I,  article  9 — In- 
cludes the  responsibility  of  CaagxtsB  for 
making  decisive  Judgments  in  matter  of 
defense  policy  and  foreign  affairs.  This 
is  particularly  true  when  sui>port  for  our 
military  forces  engaged  In  a  particular 
foreign  policy  action  requested  through 
appropriations  in  Congress. 

Of  course,  we  are  not  to  disregard  the 
powers  given  by  the  Constitution  to  the 
President,  particularly  his  power  as 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Army  and 
Navy — article  n.  section  2.  Yet,  he  is 
Commander  in  Chief  only  of  tbc«e  forces 
which  have  been  raised  and  supported  fay 
the  Congress.  Further,  the  framers  of  the 


Constitution  strongly  Intended  that  the 
Commander  ii}  Chief  should  direct  our 
military  forces  into  war  with  other  na- 
tions only  when  war  had  been  declared 
by  the  Congress. 

The  wisdom  of  the  separation  of 
powers,  then,  applies  to  our  Nation's 
policies  of  defense  and  foreign  affairs  just 
as  clearly  as  it  does  over  domestic  Issues. 

It  is  no  Infringement  upon  the  Presi- 
dent's constitutional  duties  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief  for  Congress  to  exercise 
its  own  Judgment  over  the  support  of 
armies  for  specific  purposes.  Further- 
more, it  Is  certainly  clearly  the  con- 
stitutional duty  of  the  Congress  to  seek  a 
declaration  of  war  before  expending 
money  for  the  purposes  and  support  of 
war. 

In  summary,  let  me  cite  two  other 
more  contemporary  opinions  of  legal  ex- 
pertise on  this  question — opinions  which 
have  a  timely  relevance  in  Ught  of  the 
most  recent  events  in  Southeast  Asia. 
Chever  and  Haviland  write  that: 

The  President  does  not  have  sufBclent  au- 
thority to  control  foreign  policy  without  re- 
gard to  the  wishes  of  the  legislative  branch. 
In  many  of  the  matters  he  has  no  choice  but 
to  work  with  Congress.  .  .  .  [He]  cannot  af- 
ford to  neglect  either  the  Hoiise  or  the  Sen- 
ate In  building  support  for  .  .  .  foreign 
policy  programs."  (Daniel  8.  Chever  and  H. 
Field  HavUand,  Jr.  American  Foreign  Policy 
and  the  Separation  of  Powers,  pp.  11,  16-17 
(1963]). 

And  in  his  noted  work,  "The  President : 
OfiSce  and  Power,"  Edwin  Corwin  con- 
cludes his  analysis  of  this  issue  by  stat- 
ing: 

WhUe  the  President  Is  usually  in  a  position 
to  propose,  the  Congress  and  the  Senate  are 
often  in  a  technical  position  to  at  least  dis- 
pose. 

The  evolution  of  events  in  Southeast 
Asia  hsu  given  an  immediate  urgency  to 
the  question  of  how  our  foreign  i>ollcy  is 
determined.  We  have  Isecome  involved 
there  in  a  war  never  declared  by  Con- 
gress. Our  effort  is  not  in  the  clear  direct 
fulfillment  of  any  treaty  commitment. 
Yet,  through  the  years  of  our  involve- 
ment, Congress  has  assumed,  despite 
these  facts,  that  we  acted  under  an  obli- 
gation of  the  executive  that  cannot  be 
challenged  by  any  authority  of  Congress. 
We  have  refused  to  consider  seriously 
exercising  the  Constitutional  powers  that 
are  available  to  us — ^the  power  of  the 
purse,  and  the  responsibility  for  raising 
and  sumiorting  our  military  forces. 

It  Is  obvious  that  we  are  at  a  crucial 
point  in  our  Involvement  in  Indochina, 
llie  events  of  yesterday  and  today  make 
it  abundantly  evident  that  we  are  on  the 
verge  of  new  decisions  and  acti(His  that 
can  have  long-term  consequences  in 
shaping  our  future  action  in  Southeast 
Asia.  Because  of  the  uncertainties,  anxie- 
ties, and  renewed  concern  over  our  des- 
tiny in  Southeast  Asia,  Senator  McGov- 
ZRN  and  I  have  chose  to  introduce  this 
amendment. 

Our  amendment  would  prohibit  the 
use  of  funds  after  December  31,  1970. 
authorized  for  use  in  Vietnam  for  any 
purpose  other  than  the  withdrawal  ot 
troops,  the  termination  of  mllitvy  opera- 
tions, and  arrangements  for  asylum  and 
prisoners-of-war  exchange.  This  prohibi- 


tion would  take  effect  unless  there  Is  a 
declaration  of  war  by  the  Congress  prior 
to  that  time. 

The  amendment  has  no  effect  on  how 
funds  are  used  until  December  31,  1970. 

It  does  not  specify  a  specific  time 
schedule  for  withdrawal  after  December 
31.  1970. 

The  amendment  also  affects  Laos,  and 
would  require  a  termination  erf  military 
activities  there  as  well,  beginning  after 
December  31,  1970,  unless  there  Is  a 
declaration  of  war. 

The  amendment  also  affects  Cambodia, 
and  would  prohibit  fimds  used  for  any 
military  assistance,  including  aid  or  per- 
sonnel, effective  immediately  unless 
there  Is  a  declaration  of  war. 

The  amendment  would  not  prohibit 
giving  nixunilitary  foreign  aid  to  these 
countries. 

In  effect,  we  are  sajrlng  that  the  Con- 
gress should  not  appropriate  funds  for 
the  continuation  of  the  war  in  Vietnam 
and  Laos  after  the  end  of  the  year — 
other  than  for  withdrawal— or  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  war  Into  Cambodia,  im- 
less  Congress  passes  a  declaration  of  war. 

The  amendment  makes  no  explicit 
Judgment  about  the  rightness  or  wrong- 
ness  of  the  Vietnam  involvement.  It  only 
states  that  Congress  should  face  the  Is- 
sue squarely  and  declare  war  if  wc  are  to 
continue  appropriating  funds  to  support 
the  war.  The  piupose  is  to  focus  atten- 
tion upon  the  constitutional  issues  in- 
volved. 

Apparently,  the  executive  branch  em- 
barked upon  an  action  that  could  rep- 
resent a  significant  policy  change  in  the 
war.  Our  direct  siq>port  of  action  by  the 
South  Vietnamese  in  Cambodia  means 
that  first  of  all,  we  have  involved  our 
military  forces  in  another  sovereign  na- 
tion. More  importantiy,  such  actions 
could  easily  entail  or  lead  to  a  commit- 
ment by  the  United  States  to  the  Gov- 
emment of  Cambodia.  Yet,  these  actions 
were  taken  without  even  the  prior  ratifi- 
cation of  the  Congress,  despite  the  nearly 
unanimous  views  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  of  the  Senate. 

All  this  would  seem  to  run  ccmtrary 
to  the  spirit  of  the  conunltments  resolu- 
tion which  was  passed  by  the  Senate. 

Through  authorizing  and  appropriat- 
ing fimds,  Congress  makes  Judgments  on 
the  purposes  for  which  they  are  used.  It 
is  this  principle  that  must  be  put  to  the 
Congress  and  applied  to  the  Indo-Chinese 
war. 

We  must  come  to  understand  Uils  war 
as  the  Congress'  war — our  war.  It  is  ir- 
responsible for  us  to  believe  that  the 
executive  branch  alone  shoulder  the  re- 
siwnsibillty  and  consequences  of  our 
policy  in  Southeast  Asia. 

If  the  Indo-Chinese  war  is  to  be  ex- 
panded into  Cambodia,  or  continued  in 
Vietnam  and  Laos  after  this  year,  the 
people  must  make  this  decision.  This 
must  be  done  through  the  Congress,  as 
provided  for  by  the  Constitution.  The 
means  to  do  so  is  to  seek  a  formal  dec- 
laration of  war  which  will  require  every 
Monber  of  Congress  to  exercise  his  Judg- 
ment on  our  poUcy.  In  lieu  of  that.  Con- 
gress should  not  approve  funds  for  con- 
tinuing what  has  not  been  sanctioned  by 
them  and  the  American  people. 
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11  ve  believe  the  current  course  oX  our 
InTolvemeot  is  not  in  the  interests  of  our 
Natfcm,  then  let  us  not  finance  those  ac- 
tione.  There  is  no  nwire  meaningful  way 
for  us  to  meet  our  oontitutioaal  respon- 
libUitles  u  Members  of  Congress. 

Let  us  rrreiTft  wringing  our  hands  over 
the  prospective  dire  plight  we  face,  and 
let  us  stop  trjring  to  purge  ourselves  by 
Indictment  of  the  Executive.  Let  us  sim- 
ply use  the  oonstitutiooal  powers  that 
are  given  to  us  to  Imjitement  our  convic- 
tions. 

Mr.  McOOVSRN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanlnrwTUi  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
RaooBB  a  statement  I  have  prepared  de- 
a^riKiiiy  the  MoOovem-Hatfleld  amend- 
ment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
moat  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Rbcou),  as  follows: 


ttCQOmmM-tUTVtKLB 
TO   lltLRAST    fWOCVMMMMfn  AlrrMUM«ATK>H 

Bax    (HJL  17123) 

DaUag  beck  ••  far  as  1M3  membcra  of  Coa- 
gr«M  bav*  sxprMMd  dssp  coQc«m  »bout  titm 
lnTt>lve^«&t  of  AiaArtcan  combat  foroas  la 
Vietnsm.  W*  b«lleT«  that  today  s  clMr  ma- 
jority of  the  Senmt«  U  convinced  that  U^  in- 
▼olvvntent  tn  the  war  has  been  a  military. 
polltteal  and  mocal  mistake. 

la  Ugbt  cf  tbe  atatnwltlaa  bstwaan  the 
rttuatUMi  la  Vlstma  la  IMI  and  19M  sad 
the  earaaat  ouMaok  In  Oaaabodia.  It  Is  par- 
ticularly partUMBt  to  not*  tba*  now  the 
members  at  the  Porelgn  Balatlone  Oommlttas 
are  all  but  unanimously  opposed  to  sending 
mlUtary  aaslrtance  to  the  govenunent  of 
Premier  Lon  Nol.  The  lessons  of  Vietnam 
hava  aot  been  lost. 

la  aa  hapartant  aaaas  the  poUey  of  tbe 
Nlzoa  Admtnlatratkm  also  laoorporatas  a 
reeogamonoC  tba  mlstaksfi  character  at  oar 
Vlatnam  taiahrement.  The  alualTa  ebjeetlva 
of  a  military  victory  has  be«a  abandoned.  Tba 
current  strategy  Is  described  as  a  means  of 
liquidating  oar  mlUtary  involvement  In  Viet- 
nam, either  throagb  a  negotiated  settlement 
or  throogh  aasoaspttoa  by  the  South  Vtataa- 
■Maa  ot  the  liidM  at  thatr  own  dafenaa. 

Tet  our  poMey  baa  not  yet  reaUy  tamad. 
la  hte  AfrU  IBtti  aMreas  oa  Vietnam,  the 
riaeWlant  saM  ha  plana  to  ooatlnue  wlth- 
drawlag  American  forces  at  the  same  rata 
fcdlowed  during  tbe  past  year.  But  the  pica 
remaias  cuwifttluaut.  wnA  thm  condWtom  t^- 
aoiae  laattert  wMca  thm  OMCed  Stmte*  eaa- 
mmt  leatrQl  Oi  wfll  aad  the  sueaglh  of  the 
Soutk  ThitasaMss  and  tha  aattvttlaa  at  M atth 
VIstaam  aad  tba  riiltnwil  r  Ibw sTinn  noat. 

"V*rtn^~ir't*'^ "  It  not  a  a«w  atrmtagp. 
It  has  been  triad  before,  between  tha  Trench 
departure  tn  ltS4  and  the  beglnnlngi  ot  our 
baQdnp  tea  years  later.  Signs  of  the  sama 
fatimy  ceafrant  as  today,  wttt  tlM  ladlea- 
Uons  that  Vletnamlsatlon  of  Vietnam  wOl 
rmqfUam  ttta  aaaarteaaSaattaa  of  Vlsptaam  will 
reyiirs  ttie  Saiwlrarlaatlrn  itf  "it'—" -« 


advice  on  negotiating  pastures  and  battle- 
field tacUcs. 

But  all  of  these  activities  have  been  di- 
rected at  procediires  controlled  by  tbe  Presi- 
dent. ArtlcU  II.  Section  t.  of  the  Comrtttntian 
aerlgnatea  the  President  as  Commander  <a 
Chiet  ot  the  Armed  Forces,  giving  him  the 
power  aad  the  daty  to  direct  the  miHterji 
force*  placed  at  bis  command.  The  mrticle 
givea  the  President  exclusive  power  over  the 
conduct  of  negotiations.  According  to  Justice 
Sutherland  in  a  1034  case : 

"^e  alone  negotiates.  Into  the  field  of 
ing"tl»t*"»«.  tba  Senate  cannot  Intrude:  and 
the  Coogreas  ttaelf  U  powerless  to  Invade  it." 

And  Jefferson's  construction  of  the  Presi- 
dent's broad  powers  tn  foreign  affairs  still 
stands  today: 

"The  transaction  of  business  with  foreign 
nations  Is  Executive  altogether.  It  belongs, 
then,  to  the  head  of  that  department,  except 
as  to  such  portions  of  It  as  are  specially  sub* 
aUttad  to  the  Senate.  Bxceptlons  are  to  be 
coastruad  sartotly." 

Our  eSorta.  ttaerefora.  have  been  concen- 
trated on  suggesting  to  the  President  the 
manner  In  which  he  should  carry  out  respon- 
slbUltles  that  belong  to  him  We  have  done 
nothing  more  than  offer  advice,  which  the 
Ftasldant  Is  f  ras  to  accept  or  reject. 

At  the  sasiM  time  we  haee  failed  comptetelg 
to  emplof  the  broad  and  daeietae  powers  ov«r 
tha  wtiUtarji  which  ere  expUeit^  reearaad  to 
the  Coagrass.  We  have  not  oomtraUed  the  war 
la  netmam;  we  have  complained  tmt  we  haaa 


PIISKI     or    THX     AMZIfDMXMT 


Meaawhlla  the  Preatdant  talks  of  avoiding 
"hamniatlan'*  for  the  XTnltad  BUtea.  He  con- 
ttnuea  to  Menttfy  Amerteal  beat  Intaraata 
with  perpetuatloB  of  (ha  Thlan-Ky  govara- 
BMBtta  fialgnn 

Ha  aaafes  to  Joatliy  aoaaa  40.000  ^■irtean 
deatha  by  allowing  thntiaaadi  aaore  to  dta  m 
a  bop  rises  causa. 

We  refect  the  notion  that  an  error  can 
be  rectified  by  perpetaatinif  and  expanding  It. 
We  beltew  «  U  Ume  to  abandon  ta«  poll«y 
of  aavtmf  face  and  to  lanneh  a  poUey  e/  lasNf 
Haas. 

^■a  saapowanoasT  ow  ooaeaasa 

Vembars  of  Oomgnee,  «tciMd«ag  tha  aa- 
thora  of  thu  aemmdmemt,  haaa 
aaaAwda  af  apaaeha*  aad  have 
doaens  of  raaatatlaoa  calling  for  aa  aad  ta 
our  Vietnam  Involvement.  We  have  offered 


Tha  Oonatltution.  tn  Artlda  I.  Saetkm  S. 
ClauMa  11  through  14.  says  that  the  war 
power  belcaigs  to  the  Ciaigress  The  graau 
of  power  "to  raise  and  support  armlas"  and 
"to  provide  and  ""f'^f"  a  navy"  are  In- 
cluded not  to  give  tha  Fedaral  government 
thaaa  rigbta.  but  to  designate  the  branch  of 
govamaieat  that  baa  them,  aad  It  Is  tbe  leg- 
islative branch. 

Laaa  clear  la  IntarpretaUon  but  equally 
relevant  Is  tbe  power  of  Congress  to  declare 
war.  Tbe  dispute  over  Its  meaning  goes  back 
as  far  as  Jefferson  and  Hamilton,  and  wa 
struggle  with  it  stUl  as  the  nation  wages  an 
mMlenlsrefl  war  In  Vietnam.  Tbe  Oeaats  has 
siTfsMsrt  Its  oooeem  over  usurpation  of  tba 
war  power  by  the  KxecuUve  by  paaalng  a  rea- 
alutloa  on  naUonal  commitments.  The  same 
conoam  moOvatad  the  framers  of  the  Con- 
stttotlaB  who,  having  Uvad  with  tha  British 
OrowB's  axpanalve  powers,  vaMed  the  author- 
ity to  Initiate  war  la  the  Oonpaa  aloaa. 

But  U  tba  coaatmetton  ot  tha  war  powar 
to  inexact,  tha  Oongnas  o«tataly  baa  tba 
ability  to  Jsaisai  that  lU  prarogatlve  raeatva 
BMre  rwpect  from  the  Kxacutlva.  The  reso- 
lution oa  foreign  commltmants  Issued  a 
warning  to  ths  PreaMant  that  Oongreaa  ex- 
poeta  to  have  a  greater  rola  ta  the  future. 
It  has,  of  ooaiaa,  bad  Httla  aVaet  oa  Vlatnaaa. 

In  fact,  dnrtng  tha  IMT  hsailaga  oa  tha 

BartletS  at  tha  FlotehBr  aebool  ot  Law  aad 
Diplomacy  was  aakad  what  Ooograas  aUght 
do  to  i«-eatabUah  Ita  right  to  datannlne 
quasUons  of  war  and  peace.  Be  reapondad 
that: 

**. .  .  Tbe  Senate  may  need  to  do  somathlng 
rathar  drastic  on  aome  oeeaalen  to 
that  tta  aathorlty  U  uadiaatnii 
ta  ba  la^iai  >art   tt  amy  ba  that  tha 
wUI  have  to  aay  to  tha  PtaaMsat  oi 

■Wa  wUl  aot  ataad  for  thla  aay 


During  thoaa  sama  bearings  Besiatnr  Baai 
Ervln,  tn  discussing  what  Congress  might  do 
About  Vietnam,  said  that : 

".  .  .  from  a  practical  Btaadpoiat  tba  oaly 
way  tbe  Coagrem  caa  do  anythlag  to  stay 
tha  war  la  to  atop  approprlatlaaa  (Or  tha 
I  at  tha  war." 


So  long  as  tbe  Congress  does  no  more  than 
speak  and  resolve  on  the  war  In  Southeast 
Asia,  we  have  no  right  to  complain  about 
the  conflict  being  "Piealdent  Mtmaan'm  war" 
or  "President  Nixon's  war,"  or  even  tbe  "war 
of  four  sucoeaslve  administrations."  It  Is  Jiut 
as  much  the  property  of  a  Congrees  that  re- 
fuses to  use  tu  power  either  to  declare  It  or 
to  stop  tt. 

Nor  should  we  feel  comfortable  in  telling 
our  constituents  who  oppose  the  war  that 
we  are  making  common  cause  with  them,  or 
in  cautioning  them  to  keep  their  protests 
peaceful  and  within  the  law.  It  must  eon- 
tribute  greatly  to  the  frustration  and  out- 
rage '""""g  those  who  have  no  direct  power 
over  policy  when  they  see  that  we  who  do 
have  power  under  the  Constitution  are  re- 
fusing to  exercise  It. 

Basically,  our  amendment  asks  tbe  Smiata 
to  insist  on  lu  cooetttuttonal  raapoaall>lUty. 
It  would  accomplish  tba  withdrawal  at  aU 
American  forces  from  Vletaam  aad  tha  ter- 
mination of  our  military  operations  there  by 
simply  prohibitum  the  use  of  military  funds 
for  any  puipcae  other  than  steps  associated 
with  ending  our  involvement.  Blmllar  re- 
strictions would  be  applied  ta  tbe  eaaaa  <rf 
Cambodia  aad  Laoa. 

The  procem  of  withdrawal  would  bagta 
than  Prfffi"'^.  which  ahouid  allow 
tlaie  for  dapioyntent  of  oar  foacea  la 
a  aaannar  moat  ooiMlstant  with  tbair  safety 
whan  withdrawals  bagla.  and  for  tiis  Thlau- 
Ky  govammant  to  make  whatever  arrange- 
Bienta  It  can  to  reflect  the  legitimate  bal- 
ance of  political  and  military  forcea  after 
United    Statea    tnfluenee    has    gene.    Tha 


lag  Is  laqalrad  to 
pataonars  ot 
fat  South 
aonally  Jeopardised 


If  the  amendment 
wUl   be 


for  axahangaa  at 

iiaaalj  or  asytam 
who  might  ba  par- 
by  our  withdrawal. 


of  Vlatnam. 


,aUof  1 

coodltloa 
at  war  ta 

;  AaU  by  tha  Odd 

la  kaUava  tha  aiiiaiirfit  wfU  have 
at  an  Oaastwa  who  haaa  ai 
their  oppualtlon  to  tbe  war  aad  their  lack 
at  faith  la  tha  "Vial  aaartm  Una"  proeam. 
Prom  them  It  aaks  aa  mota  thaa  aotkm 
consistent  with  poalUons  they  already  bold. 
It  Is  highly  probable  that  a  major  rea- 
son tbe  Piealdant  Is  reluctant  to  order  aa 
aeealaratad  withdrawal  of  fovcea  from  VlaC- 
nam  U  Ma  laar  at  tha  gaanaallr  pcUtlcal 
TCcrlailBattans  ta  a  portton  ot  oar  own  ao- 
clety.  That  pollUcal  rlafc  ahouid  aot  ba  tha 
Fraaldenfa  alone.  It  ahouid  ba  home  on  a 
broad  blparttaaa  baals  by  the  Coagrasa  aa  a 
whote.  If  Amarloan  Coroaa  caa  ba  aakad  to 
risk  thalr  Uvea  in  battlj.  wa  ahouid  have 
tha  ii'^ifg"  to  savs  thalr  llvaa  by  shoulder- 
ing sobm  maaaiire  of  political  risk. 

Wa  baUava.  too,  that  our  prapoaal  damrvaa 
tba  support  of  Banatnra  who  eea  aoarlt  and 
hope  in  the  Prealdaat'a  condiict  of  the  arar. 
but  who  want  seriously  to  see  the  Con- 
gi  agonal  war  powar  aOecttvaly  ra  aatab- 
Uatad.  Tka  wiv  to  aooompUah  that  la  to 
require  IS.  aad  wa  are  convlnoad  that  aa 
aaaeadmant  of  the  klad  we  offer  Is  tha  oaly 
practical  way  that  can  ba  achieved. 

The  PRB8IDIMO  OPFICER.  The  time 
of  tbe  Senator  has  e^pJred 

Mr.  MOGOVKRlf.  Mr.  Praaldent,  I  ask 
unanJawuB  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  1  additional  mtaiute  so  that  I  may 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

The  HKEBIUIMO  OFFICER.  Without 
objeetian.  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MoOOVERN.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansss. 

M^.  DOLE.  Mr.  Piesident,  I  thank  the 
Senator  for  yMdiny. 

I  am  wondering  tf  we  apply  that  stand- 
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ard  to  Southeast  Asia  would  the  Senator 
suggest  we  extend  ths  import  of  the 
amendment  to  the  Middle  East? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  No,  It  la  directed 
specifically  to  the  countries  of  Vietnam, 
Cambodia,  and  Laos.  We  will  have  to  deal 
with  the  Middle  Blast  on  its  own  merits. 

Mr.  IX>LE.  In  fact,  it  should  be  dealt 
with  immediately.  I  understand  there 
has  been  a  statement  made  that  we 
should  supply  more  Jets  to  Israel  and 
be  more  deeply  Involved  there.  Perhaps 
we  should  apply  the  amendment  across 
the  board. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  If  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  Is  referring  to  the  statement  I 
made,  it  would  be  incredible  for  him  by 
anyone  to  take  the  position  that  send- 
ing troops  and  or  military  advisers  into 
Cambodia  was  in  any  way  comparable  to 
selling  planes  to  Israel.  We  are  selling 
planes  to  countries  all  over  the  world. 
There  are  on^  two  other  countries 
which  make  these  modem  combat  idanes 
besides  the  United  States,  and  both  of 
them  are  currently  giving  planes  to  the 
Arab  countries.  Therefore,  I  do  not  see 
any  connection,  if  the  Senator  was  refer- 
ring to  my  earlier  statement  this  morn- 
ing. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  signed  the  letter  on  Jets 
to  Israel  but  we  should  have  a  c<»sistent 
jmllcy.  If  we  are  going  to  do  it  in  one 
part  of  the  world,  we  should  do  It  in  other 
parts. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
agree  with  the  distinction  drawn  by  the 
Senator  from  Missouri.  I  do  not  think 
you  apply  the  same  criteria.  We  evaluate 
each  situation  on  its  own  terms  and  its 
own  merits. 


us  the  facts.  Out  of  his  appearance  may 
come  enlightened  debate.  It  will  be  a 
welcome  change  from  yesterday's  blind 
criticisms. 


NORTH    VIETNAMESE    SANCTUARY 
INSIDE  CAMBODIA 

Mr.  THXTRMOND.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday Vietnamese  troops,  with  American 
advisers,  struck  at  a  North  Vietnamese 
sanctuaiy  Just  inside  Cambodia. 

It  was  about  time. 

For  years  the  Vietcong  and  the  North 
^Metnamese  have  raided  Inside  South 
Vietnam,  killing  Americans  as  well  as 
South  Vietnamese,  and  then  retreating 
across  an  Imaginary  line  that  allied 
troops  dared  not  cross. 

This  gave  the  enemy  a  very  big  ad- 
vantage. It  was  responsible  for  many 
American  deatbs.  It  was  a  sword  aimed 
constantly  at  Saigon,  tbe  heart  of  South 
Vietnam,  on^  35  miles  away. 

And  yet  yesterday,  we  heard  the  term 
"mistake"  and  "mistaken  tragedy" 
thrown  around  here  pretty  loosdy. 

For  those  who  have  no  responsibillty 
for  the  lives  of  our  troops  it  is  easy  to 
say  these  things;  it  is  an  easy  thing  to 
be  critical. 

The  real  tragedy  of  yesterday  is  not  the 
strike  at  the  enemy.  The  real  tragedy  Is 
that  90  many  Americans  in  high  places 
are  ready  to  criticize  and  yank  the  mg 
out  from  under  the  President  and  our 
troops  and  our  allies  without  knowing 
the  facts. 

Mr.  President,  tonli^t.  on  natlonwldB 
televWon.  I  expect  the  President  wiU  tdl 
CXVI 8S3-^>art  10 


AMENDMENT  TO  FOREIGN  MILI- 
TARY SALES  ACT— TO  PRECLUDE 
U.S.  MTLITARY  INTERVENTION  IN 
CAMBODIA 

AifXNDicnrr  no.  eo4 
Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  a  major 
escalation  of  the  war  occurred  yesterday. 
when  the  United  States  openly  sent  ad- 
visers, air  strilces,  and  other  support 
across  the  Cambodian  border  with  a  large 
South  Vietnamese  attack  force.  This  pro- 
fotmdly  dangerous  step  was  taken  with- 
out consultation  and  without  approval 
of  the  Congress. 

It  now  has  become  obvious  that  Con- 
gress must  swiftly  adopt  legislation  to 
insure  that  no  further  steps  are  taken 
by  the  administration  to  embroil  the  Na- 
tion in  a  Cambodian  war. 

Last  Friday,  in  an  address  before  the 
Los  Angeles  World  Affairs  Coimcll,  en- 
titled "Cambodia:  The  Coming  of  the 
Second  Indochina  War,"  I  warned  of  the 
dangers  of  escalation  inherent  in  the  ad- 
ministration's war  policy.  This  warning 
has  now  been  tragically  confirmed. 

In  that  address,  I  also  annoimced  my 
intention  to  submit  an  amendment  to  an 
apiuroprlate  bill  on  the  Senate  floor,  bar- 
ring any  American  military  intervention 
in  Cambodia. 

Today.  I  am  submitting  this  legislation 
as  an  amendment  to  the  Foreign  Military 
Sales  Act.  Joining  me  in  cosponsorlng 
this  amendment  are  my  dlstinglushed 
colleagues.  Senators  McGoTKur  and 
YouHo  of  Ohio. 

The  amendment  Is  drawn  to  prohibit 
the  entry  of  American  military  person- 
nel into  the  territory  or  airspace  of  Cam- 
bodia for  any  purpose  and  for  any  period 
of  time.  It  would  also  preclude  the  entry 
of  camouflaged  military  personnel — 
Americans  actually  serving  as  military 
advisers  but  operating  under  cover  iden- 
tities as  embassy  employees,  AID  oflSclals, 
and  so  forth. 

The  amendment  would  prevent  Amer- 
ican ground,  air.  or  other  forces  from 
accompanying  South  Vietnamese  raids 
across  the  border,  as  they  did  yesterday. 
The  reasons  for  the  legislation  are  ex- 
plained more  fully  in  my  speech,  set 
forth  below. 

Bir.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  speech  be 
printed  in  the  Rbcosd. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
language  of  the  amendment  be  printed 

tn  the  Rboois.  

The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  win  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  be  ia>proprlateIy  referred;  and, 
without  objection,  the  speech  and  the 
text  of  tbe  amendment  will  be  printed 
In  the  RcooKB.  as  requested. 

The  speech  and  amendment  are  as 
follows: 

Cambodia:  Ta*  Ooicoro  ov  thi  Sbooiis 
iKsocHnfA  Was 

(By  ffmut"'  CHABI.B8  K.  Ooooaix) 
Uka   aoma    malignant    tumor,    tha    war 
qiraada. 
Havh^  oonsumad  the  living  sodal  tteua 


first  of  Vietnam  and  then  of  Laoa,  It  now 
turns  to  feed  on  Cambodia. 

That  naUon,  preserved  intact  for  so  many 
years,  has  now  fallen  prey  to  a  conflict  that 
seems  as  insatiable  as  it  is  i>olnUess. 

Cambodia  now  captures  the  grim  bead- 
lines  of  dfiBth. 

We  read  of  pitched  battles  In  obecure 
Cambodian  provinces,  until  now  as  unknown 
to  us  as  once  were  tbe  provinces  of  Vtet- 
nam. 

We  fear  these  distant  places  with  un- 
familiar names  may  soon  become  the  grave- 
yards of  American  fighting  men. 

We  observe  the  inexorable  creeping  of  the 
war  over  the  border.  Behind  bland  official  re- 
assurances, we  sense  the  conflict  slipping 
beyond  our  control  in  dread  escalation. 

We  witness  the  horror  that  seems  to  have 
become  the  hallmark  of  this  war :  massacre. 

Replacing  scenes  of  My  Lai,  oxir  television 
screens  are  defiled  by  visions  of  hundreds  of 
Vietnamese  civilian  corpses  floating  down 
the  M*tr"Tig  River — ^murdered  for  no  other 
purpoee  than  to  satiate  the  appetite  of  this 
Moloch  of  war.  We  learn  that  the  contami- 
nation of  the  river  by  human  flesh  has  be- 
come so  great  as  to  make  the  water  no  longer 
drinkable— and  to  prevent  flsharmen  along 
Its  banks  from  pursuing  thalr  ancient  trade. 
We  fear  for  tbe  Uvea  of  an  entire  race — of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Vlataamaaa  farm- 
ers and  tradesmen  who  Uvad  tn  peace  tor 
decades  In  Cambodia,  but  aow  may  pariah 
In  an  oflldally  Inspired  campaign  of  terror. 
We  know  that  in  this  wider  war  there  can 
be  no  victor  but  death. 

I.  DiicxHaioin  or  tkb  bisk 
groston  of  Cambodian  naatralitg 
Cambodia  for  the  moment  baa  replaced 
Vietnam  aa  tha  powder  keg  of  Indochina. 

It  Is  there  that  tha  great  f  oroaa  of  eonfllct 
rush  to  fill  the  vacuum  left  by  the  departnra 
of  Prince  Sihanouk  and  the  oollapee  ot  Cam- 
bodian nautraUty. 

We  read  of  Vletnamaae  Ocmmunlst  f  oroas 
In  Cambodia  af««^"e  ana  town  af tar  another, 
advancing  ever  doaer  to  tha  capital. 

We  read  of  a  border  Increasingly  patf  orated 
by  vlolanoa.  aa  South  Vletnamaaa  and  VA. 
f  oraea  strain  to  reach  CnnannnUt  aaaetuarlaa 
In  Cambodia. 

UntU  last  month,  Oamhodta  was  a  non- 
allgnad  atoto.  By  a  policy  of  "neutraUam" 
pursued  with  remarkable  auoceaa  for  over  a 
decade.  Sihanouk  spared  hla  people  the  hor- 
rors of  a  war  that  was  daatn^lng  ttte  raat  ot 
Indochina. 

Cambodian  poUcy,  aa  fonnulatad  by  tha 
Prince,  waa  In  aoma  re^taeU  advantageous  to 
Vletnamaaa  Oonanunlst  intataata.  For  It  gave 
aanotuary  to  tba  enemy's  foroea  along  tbe 
border  and  a  routo  Into  Vlatnam  for  Its  aup- 
pllea.  Yat  that  policy  alao  aarved  tha  olaar 
Intereat  ot  tba  United  SUtaa  that  the  conflict 
not  ipread-  It  prevented  a  further  widening 
and  lengthening  of  tbe  war — and  the  deatbs 
ot  thousands  of  young  Americans  in  the 
Jungles  of  Cambodia. 

Weakneaa  of  the  new  goaamment 
Now  Prince  Sihanouk  has  been  ooatad,  and 
embairaaalng  new  frlHtda  have  taken  bis 
place. 

Tbe  right-wing  regime  of  Oenaral  Lon  Nol 
has  aonght — with  dlaaatrona  raaulta— to  ex- 
pel Vietnamese  Communlat  forces  from  Cam- 
bodia. It  has  fanned  the  flamee  of  racial 
hatred,  launching  a  campaign  of  terror  and 
alangbtar  agfl*"*  tba  Vtotnamaaa  oiTlllana  in 
the  country. 

Tha  "^'wtwMn^w  army  haa  proven  Itaalf  no 
matoh  for  tba  4IMM0  wtfl-tralnad  Oooununlst 
troops  wltiiln  the  country.  Bather  than  hop- 
ing tu,  tha  Cambodian  govocnmaot  has  ba- 
ooma  Increasingly  deeperato  for  our  aaaiat- 
anoe  In  tha  faoa  ot  a  deterlorattag  ailUtary 
aituatlon. 

Tba  Cambodian  govemmonra  ttl-fatad 
campaign  against  the  Commimlst  praaanoa 
haa  merely  lad  to  a  widening  and  afaangthen- 
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Ing  of  tbat  preaenc«.  While  CommiinUt  sup- 
ply lines  from  Slh&noukvlUe  Into  Vietnam 
have  temporarily  been  aevered.  there  la  little 
doubt  of  the  enemy's  ability  to  rectify  this 
situation  by  millt«ry  action. 

Communist  foroea  are  now  in  the  position, 
U.they  chooE«.  to  seize  the  capital  and  over- 
throw the  government.  Alternatively,  they 
can  partition  the  country — consolidating 
their  hold  over  the  eastern  region,  menacing 
or  encircling  Pnom  Penh,  and  aiding  the 
Khmer  Rouges  (Cambodian  Communists)  In 
a  "national  liberation  war"  In  Sihanouk's 
name. 

Kiak  0/  VS.  eacalation 

In  recent  testimony.  Secretary  of  State 
Rogers  assured  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  that  the  U.S.  would  maintain  a 
posture  of  strict  neutrality  towards  Cambodia 
and  bend  every  effort  to  avert  a  widening  of 
the  war. 

I  am  sure  these  sentiments  reflect  a  sincere 
desire  to  contain  the  conflict.  Nevertheless, 
there  is  real  danger  that,  because  of  purely 
military  exigencies  in  the  field,  the  United 
States  win  find  Itself  pulled  Into  the  morass 
inch  by  inch  against  the  better  Judgment  of 
Its  leaders 

We  see  clear  signs  of  this  process  already, 
as  we  read  almost  dally  of  offensives  over 
the  border  by  South  Vietnamese  forces — 
planned  and  encouraged  by  U.S.  military 
advisers.  Still  more  ominous,  we  hear  re- 
poru  of  "protecUve  reacUon  '  saUles  by  VB. 
units,  and  "protocol  visits"  of  obvious  mili- 
tary Intent  by  American  officers. 

We  observe  frightening  parallels  between 
these  developments  and  the  early  stages  of 
Vietnam,  when  American  advisers  supposedly 
were  prohibited  from  accompanying  Vlet- 
nameae  units  on  combat  missions. 

We  see  risks  of  a  secret  war  Inatd*  the 
Oambodlan  border,  as  for  five  years  a  secret 
war  rajed  in  northern  Laos. 

It  Is  Illusion  to  Intaglne  that — short  of  the 
moat  maaalT*  escalation — allied  military  ac- 
tion across  the  border,  by  land  or  air,  can 
eliminate  Conununlst  sanctuaries  or  erode 
tbair  sttvufth.  The  miUtary  pressure  that 
fklled  to  disturb  Viet  Cong  sanctuaries  with- 
in 30  miles  of  Saigon  Is  not  likely  to  prove 
more  successful  afalnst  Communist  sncsunp- 
msats  along  tlM  hsavfly  forastsd  Oambodlan 
boundary  Moreover,  even  if  with  enormous 
•ffort  Conununlst  units  were  dislodged  from 
tbslr  base  camps  along  the  border,  they  sim- 
ply eotUd  move  deeper  Into  Cambodia. 

If  tbs  United  States  continues  to  permit 
or  sneoarac*  South  Vletnamass  units  to  at- 
tack Communist  basas  In  Cambodia,  they 
sooner  or  later  will  require  U.8.  air  or  ground 
support  to  avoid  defeat.  Communist  forces 
In  Oambodia  can  respond  to  thess  South 
Vlstnamsss  initiatives,  moreover,  by  hasten- 
ing their  advance  upon  Pnom  Penh. 

Tbsss  developments.  In  torn,  will  induce 
China  and  Russia  to  Une  up  behind  an  ag- 
gressive North  Vietnamese  strategy  in  Cam- 
bodia. And  they  wUl  place  the  Unlt«d  States 
under  stlU  greater  pressure  to  Intervsne  to 
save  a  wcrssnlng  situation. 

Such  escalation  would  be  as  absurd  as  It 
would  be  tragic — for  the  United  States  has 
no  vital  intsrest  in  the  pressrvatlou  of  the 
Cambodian  fovsmmant  by  foros  of  arms. 

n.    TBS   ADMUHWtATIOlf   POUCT 

Th*  FreM4*nf»  rptech 

On  Monday.  President  NUon  spoke  again 
on  Vietnam. 

He  announced  the  return  of  150.000  Amer- 
ican troops  during  the  next  year — In  itself 
a  commandabla  daeUkm. 

Tet  th«  wtthdrawal  wlU  leave  naarly  S00.000 
men  in  Vtotnam  In  the  hsglnnlm  at  the  third 
year  of  ths  maon  Administration.  A  presence 
of  this  slas  eonllms  that  ths  Unltsd  States 
wtn  long  eonttnus  to  be  hsavUy  involved  In 


Ths  Prestdsnfa  decision  to  rvtatn  a  fores 


of  this  magnitude  In  the  beginning  of  1971 
confirms  the  prediction  I  made  In  teatlmony 
this  February  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee.  And  as  I  warned  In  that 
testimony.  It  could  Involve  a  price  within 
the  next  three  years  of  6.000  to  20,000  Ameri- 
cans dead.  30,000  to  100,000  Americans 
wounded,  and  MO  to  teo  billion  wasted. 

And  the  President  left  all  his  options  open. 

He  made  no  firm  commitment  for  any 
pullouts  within  the  next  four  months.  This 
leaves  him  with  the  alternative  of  tempo- 
rarily reducing  or  even  freezing  troop  with- 
drawals, as  some  of  his  military  advisers 
have  urged.  He  also  retains  the  option  of 
changing  the  plan  If  the  enemy  escalates 
further. 

He  acknowledged  that  the  war  had  taken 
the  dimensions  of  an  Indochina  conflict. 

Yet,  in  a  stunning  omission,  he  offered  no 
assurance  against  the  United  States'  extend- 
ing Its  military  involvement  into  Cambodia. 

Even  more  disturbing,  he  broadened  his 
earlier  warnings  against  Increased  enemy  ac- 
tivity— by  applying  them  to  Cambodia  and 
Laos;  he  said : 

"Again  I  remind  the  leaders  of  North  Viet- 
nam that  .  .  .  they  wUl  be  taking  grave 
risks  If  they  attempt  to  use  the  occasion  to 
Jeopardise  the  security  of  our  remaining 
forces  In  Vietnam  by  increased  military  ac- 
tion In  Vietnam,  in  Csmbodls  and  in  Laos." 

This,  perhaps,  Is  the  most  deeply  disturb- 
ing aspect  of  bis  speech. 

There  Is  no  reason  to  suppose  the  enemy 
will  be  deterred  by  this  threat  of  reprisal 
when  It  was  not  deterred  by  the  actual  re- 
prisals of  the  Johnson  Administration. 

After  making  this  threat,  what  choice  Is 
open  to  the  President  if  the  Communists 
elect  to  continue  an  offensive  course  In 
Cambodia? 

He  has  three  unpalatable  choices. 

He  can  slow  down  or  halt  American  with- 
drawal from  Vietnam.  This  merely  prolongs 
American  casualties  and  costs — without  ef- 
fectively deterring  the  enemy.  Extending  the 
American  presence  In  Vietnam  does  not  stop 
the  enemy  from  continuing  Its  advance  In 
Cambodia. 

He  can  carry  out  his  threat  by  moving 
American  ground  or  air  forces  across  the 
Cambodian  border.  This  could  only  plunge 
us  deeper  Into  the  morass. 

He  can  back  down  from  his  threat  and 
continue  the  withdrawals.  This,  while  cer- 
tainly the  wisest  course,  would  present  obvi- 
otis  problems  for  the  credibility  of  his  policy. 
rmilure  of  V<«tii«missHo« 

The  President  continued  to  paint  a  roseate 
picture  of  Vletnamlxatlon. 

Tet  the  recent  developments  In  Cambodia 
and  Laos  have  demonstrated  the  failure  ot 
VIetnamlaatlon — and  the  President  has  Im- 
plicitly admitted  this  failure  by  tying  his 
VIetnanUaatlon  program  to  events  In  Cam- 
bodia and  Laos. 

VIetnamlaatlon  was  conceived  and  ad- 
vertised as  an  ingenious  method  for  backing 
Into  success:  for  narrowing  and  winding 
down  the  war  on  our  terms;  for  partially  ex- 
tricating ourselves  while  deterring  further 
Communist  "aggression"  In  Southeast  Asia. 

The  assumptions  of  this  scheme  have  al- 
ready crumbled.  They  deserve  to  be  con- 
signed to  the  historical  scrapheap  along  with 
"strategic  hamlets,"  "hsarts  and  minds"  and 
other  relics  of  our  Vietnam  policy. 

At  enormous  cost  of  lives  and  money,  the 
Administration  labored  to  build  a  strategy 
to  prop  up  the  sagging  farces  of  our  South 
Vietnamese  alllss  and  forestall  the  Conunu- 
nlst advancs  In  South  Vietnam.  Erroneously 
conceiving  of  the  war  as  purely  a  Vletnameee 
stniggle.  It  Imagined  this  would  repreeent  at 
least  temporary  success.  It  overlooked  the 
obvlotis  fact  that  the  war  had  become  an 
Indoehlna  conflict.  It  forgot  that  the  enemy 
could  oompensate  for  being  temporarily  stale- 
mated In  Vietnam  by  taklag  the  tnltutlvc 


In  Cambodia  and  Laos — where  It  dearly  has 

the  military  advantage. 

Where  do  the  Communist  Initiatives  In 
Laos  and  Cambodia  leave  the  United  SUtes 
with  its  much-advertised  VIetnamlaatlon 
strategy? 

It  leaves  lu  with  the  unhappy  prospect  of 
a  wider  war,  fought  at  Increasing  sacrlflce  for 
diminishing  objectives. 

It  leaves  us  with  a  strategy  that  has.  In 
Senator  Fulbrlgbt's  apt  words,  become  a  po- 
litical Maglnot  Line — difficult  for  the  enemy 
to  assault  head  on,  but  why  bother,  when 
they  can  walk  around  It? 

From  a  strictly  military  standpoint,  the 
United  States  might  seek  to  sever  Vletnam- 
Izatlon  from  developments  elsewhere  In 
Indochina — to  press  forward  with  the  war 
In  South  Vietnam  while  permitting  events 
to  take  their  course  in  Laos  and  Cambodia. 
The  purely  military  problems  of  such  a 
strategy  are  the  familiar  ones:  the  flow  of 
Conununlst  supplies  through  Laos  and  Cam- 
bodia and  the  sanctuary  of  Communist  troops 
In  Cambodia. 

Such  a  strategy  would  be  the  lesser  foUy, 
compared  with  seeking  to  widen  the  conflict 
into  Laos  and  Cambodia.  It  would  be  the 
lesser  madness  comi>ared  to  a  return  to  the 
disastrous  course  of  escalation.  Folly  It  would 
renuUn,  however. 

What  Is  the  point  of  squandering  thou- 
sands more  American  lives,  hundreds  of 
thousands  more  Vletnameee  lives,  and  bil- 
lions more  American  dollars  in  the  elusive 
purstUt  of  military  success  In  South  Vietnam, 
if  the  rest  of  Indochina  Is  at  the  mercy  of 
the  enemy? 

What  is  the  point  of  huge  efforts  to  cap- 
ture this  or  that  Communist  hamlet  In 
South  Vietnam,  when  the  enemy  can  easily 
respond  by  seizing  the  capital  of  Cambodia? 

Historically,  the  prime  objective  of  the 
enemy  has  been  South  Vietnam.  The  North 
Vietnamese  can,  however,  easily  shift  the 
initiative  to  Laos  and  Cambodia,  If  they  are 
momentarily  blocked  in  South  Vietnam,  and 
if  such  a  shift  will  embarass  the  United 
States.  This  appears  to  be  the  current  enemy 
strategy. 

If  that  Is  the  enemy  strategy,  how  has 
Vletnamlzatlon  deterred  the  Communist  "ag- 
gression" in  Southeast  Asia  of  which  the 
President  so  often  speaks? 

What  have  we  achieved  If  Vletnamlzatlon 
can  at  best  create  no  more  than  an  Isolated 
South  Vietnamese  bastion  In  a  hostile  Indo- 
ehlna, and  at  worst  collapse  from  the  Inter- 
nal weakness  of  the  South  Vletnameee  army 
and  government? 

In  VIetnamlaatlon,  we  have  fotind  the  per- 
fect bad  bargain.  Our  losses  In  lives,  treasure 
and  opportunities  foregone  are  guaranteed. 
Our  gains  are  doubtful  of  achievement,  and 
diminish  dally  In  value. 

THX  SKifxv*  coirmucMCs 
In  his  speech,  the  President  appeared  to 
show  some  Interest  In  the  French  proposal 
for  a  new  Geneva  conference  on  Indochina — 
deaplte  the  rejection  of  the  Idea  by  the  Viet 
Cong,  and  the  apparent  change  in  the  Rus- 
sian attitude  from  support  to  hesitancy. 

Certainly,  we  should  stand  ready  to  nego- 
tiate in  any  form. 

Whether  in  Paris  or  Geneva,  however,  ne- 
gotiaUons  ars  not  likely  to  make  much  prog- 
ress unless  the  United  States  alters  its  basic 
premises  for  bargaining. 

As  everyone  concedes,  the  Paris  talks  are 
bogged  down.  The  North  Vietnamese  wUl  not 
negotiate  without  a  firm  commitment  by  the 
United  States  for  a  complete  and  rapid  dis- 
engagement of  ita  forces.  The  United  States 
refuses  to  give  an  unconditional  oommit- 
msnt  of  this  nature.  The  President  spoke  on 
Monday  only  of  an  "eventual"  withdrawal  of 
all  American  troops — and  that  conditioned 
on  the  puUout  of  all  North  VIetnamess  foroea 
and  assurance  they  will  not  return.  Mean- 
while, plans  go  forward  for  the  retention  of 
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a  residual  force  of  American  troops  for  an 
IndeflolU  period  untU  VtetoamlcaUoa  suc- 
ceeds. 

In  any  Geneva  conference,  the  sticking 
point  wUl  remain  the  presence  of  UjB.  troops 
in  Vietnam.  As  long  as  the  stalemate  on  this 
fundamental  Issue  continues,  little  of  sub- 
stance will  be  accomplished  by  shifting  the 
site  of  the  talks  from  Paris  to  Geneva,  broad- 
ening the  agenda  to  consider  the  neutraliza- 
tion of  all  Indochina,  and  adding  a  few  more 
nations  as  participants. 

We  must  bear  in  mind  that  North  Viet- 
nam conducts  Its  operations  In  Laos  and 
Cambodia  largely  In  order  to  assist  Its  objec- 
tives In  South  Vietnam.  As  long  as  American 
troops  remain  Indefinitely  committed  in 
South  Vietnam,  we  can  expect  the  North 
Vietnamese  to  maintain  pressure  on  Laos 
and  Cambodia  as  a  means  of  raising  the 
military  and  political  coets  of  tbat  presence. 
In  these  circumstances,  the  enemy  has  little 
or  no  incentive  for  negotiating  the  with- 
drawal of  their  troops  from  Laos  and 
Cambodia. 

If  the  United  States  vers  to  decide  to 
change  Its  position  on  the  basic  Issue  of  Its 
oontlnued  military  presence — as  I  long  have 
urged  It  should — an  environment  may  be 
created  for  truly  fruitful  talks,  either  at 
Parts  or  Geneva. 

If  It  does  not,  a  new  Geneva  conference 
entails  the  risk  of  raising  hopes  for  peace 
that  would  too  soon  be  dashed — and  of 
diverting  our  attention  from  the  funda- 
mental task  of  complete  UjB.  disengagement. 
The  Guam  doctrine 

At  Guam,  President  Nixon  established  the 
prtnolide  that  the  Asian  nations  with  which 
we  are  allied  must  bear  the  primary  respon- 
sibility of  providing  manpower  for  their  own 
defense. 

Had  this  principle  been  applied  in  Viet- 
nam In  1083,  as  It  should  have  been,  we 
never  would  have  become  embroiled  In  a  land 
war  to  preserve  a  government  unable  to  de- 
fend Itself. 

Had  this  prlnolple  been  applied  In  Imat  In 
19M,  as  It  should  have  been,  we  never  would 
have  beeome  embroiled  in  the  escalating 
air  war  over  that  nation. 

The  Nixon  Doctrine  makes  little  sense  If 
It  Is  applied — as  It  seems  to  have  been  In 
Ijtoa — only  to  restrict  Intervention  by  ground 
combat  troops,  leaving  all  other  fonns  of 
miliary  eecalatlon  unchecked. 

Our  bitter  expertmoe  in  Indochina  dem- 
onstrates that  one  form  of  direct  military 
involvement  Inevitably  leads  to  the  nest; 
that  there  are  no  "safe"  military  actlvltiss 
whether  they  be  the  dispatch  of  military 
advisers  or  the  provision  of  air  support — 
that  can  be  neatly  segmented  from  "unsafe" 
ground  Intervention. 

I  suggest  that  the  Guam  doctrine  Is  a 
sound  doctrine — but  It  Is  sound  only  If  It  Is 
appUed  rigorously  and  systematically.  To 
work.  It  must  reoognlae  that  Intervention 
ts  a  continuous  process — so  that  If  the  doe- 
trine  leads  us  to  rule  out  the  conduct  of  a 
land  war  In  an  Asian  nation.  It  must  also 
rule  out  the  other  forms  of  Intervention 
which  lead  up  to  such  a  war. 

m.  NOimrmvxNTioN  tm  caicbodu 
The  GoodeU  amendment 

I  beUevs  the  Congress  must  act  now  to 
prevent  our  nation  from  beconUng  embroiled 
In  a  war  In  Oambodia,  as  tt  already  Is  In  tiM 
rest  of  Indochina. 

Aocordln^y,  I  shall  Introduce  an  amend- 
ment to  appropriate  legislation  on  the  Senate 
floor,  barring  any  AnMrtoan  military  Inter- 
vention In  Cambodia. 

The  amendment  will  be  drawn  to  problblt 
the  entry  of  Amsrlean  BlUtary  persoMMt 
Into  or  over  Oambodia  for  any  puzpose  and 
for  any  period  of  Uma.  Zt  voold  aim  pnetuda 


the  entry  of  camouflaged  military  person- 
nel— ^Amertcana  actually  serving  as  military 
advisers  but  operating  under  cover  Identities 
as  embassy  employees,  AID  officials,  etc. 

Tlie  amendment  will  accomplish  Its  pur- 
pose by  cutting  off  funds  for  the  introduction 
of  such  personnel  Into  Cambodia.  This  Is  a 
proper  exercise  of  Congress'  power  under  the 
Constitution  to  control  the  expenditure  of 
tax  money.  In  principle,  it  operates  no 
differently  than  would  an  amendment  cut- 
ting off  or  restricting  the  expenditure  of 
foreign  aid  moneys  In  a  given  country. 

The  amendment  will  have  the  following 
effects: 

(1)  It  wlU  prohibit  UJ3.  mUltary  person- 
nel In  Vietnam  from  temporarily  crossing 
the  Cambodian  border  for  any  purpose.  This 
would  forbid  not  only  "protective  reaction" 
or  "hot  pursuit"  strikes,  but  also  "protocol" 
visits  across  the  border  by  American  mili- 
tary advisers  of  the  kind  that  have  recently 
been  reported. 

(3)  It  wUl  forbid  the  dispatch  of  UJB. 
miUtary  advisers  to  Cambodia  for  aiding  Lon 
Nol  government  forces. 

(3)  It  will  preclude  the  extension  of  the 
air  war  Into  Cambodia,  whether  by  bomb- 
ing, tactical  air  support,  or  other  air  support 
missions. 

(4)  Finally,  It  wUl  forbid  the  introduction 
or  maintenance  in  Cambodia  of  any  Ameri- 
can troops,  whether  combat  forces,  support 
forces  or  logistical  units. 

The  legislation  will  serve  not  only  to  pre- 
vent the  sort  of  U.S.  ground  escalation  that 
occurred  in  Vietnam  six  years  ago,  but  also 
to  avoid  the  sort  of  escalation  by  proxy  that 
has  occurred  in  Laos — where  oiu  nation  has 
permitted  Itself  to  become  increasingly  em- 
broiled In  an  air  war  and  In  the  tactical  sup- 
port of  a  local  guerrilla  war. 

Last  October,  I  introduced  the  "Vietnam 
Disengagement  Act"  (S.  3000)  to  extricate 
this  nation  from  a  hopeless  and  brutallUng 
war  which  by  then  had  killed  or  wounded 
over  a  quarter  of  a  million  Americans  and 
taken  the  Uvea  of  over  a  million  Vietnamese. 
I  am  now  making  this  proposal.  In  order  to 
make  certain  that  no  "Cambodian  Disen- 
gagement Act"  will  ever  be  needed  to  extri- 
cate ourselves  from  a  widened  and  deepened 
Indochina  conflict. 

We  stand  at  the  crossroads  In  Cambodia,  as 
we  did  In  Vietnam  a  decade  ago.  We  made 
the  wrong  choice  then.  The  legislation  I  am 
proposing  will  prevent  us  from  making  the 
wrong  choice  now. 

It  reeognlaes  that  the  Interests  of  the 
United  Statee  In  Indochina  cannot  conceiv- 
ably Justify  the  commitment  of  American 
forces  and  the  loss  of  American  lives  In  Cam- 
bodia. It  reeognlaes  that  a  widening  of  the 
war  Into  Cambodia  Inevitably  means  its  pro- 
longation— ^Inevitably  defers  the  end  of  the 
Indochina  conflict. 

It  safeguards  this  nation  against  being 
sucked  into  a  war  in  Cambodia  by  small 
stsges,  against  Its  will. 

It  accords  with  the  new  Cambodian  gov- 
ernment's own  protestations  of  neutrality 
and  Its  oondenuuitlon  of  the  entry  of  any 
foreign  troope  on  Cambodian  soil. 

It  makes  clear  that  the  United  States  wUl 
not  Intervene  In  any  Cambodian  confllot, 
whether  It  Involves  indigenous  antlgovem- 
ment  forces  or  the  Vietnamese  Communist 
forces  that  have  sanctuary  within  the  coun- 
try. 

It  serves  as  a  deterrent  against  contlntied 
South  ^netnamese  attacks  across  the  Cam- 
bodian bordar.  It  plaoes  the  Saigon  govern- 
ment on  notloe  that  further  Incursions  Into 
Cambodian  territory  will  be  at  its  own  risk 
and  peril — that  It  cannot  rely  upon  the  cus- 
tomary UJB.  air  and  logistical  support,  and 
oaxmot  hope  for  rseeue  by  UB.  forces  If  Its 
Gambodtaa  operaMons  succumb  to  defeat. 
TUs  detenaDt  can  and  abould  be  strength- 


ened, however,  by  clear  instructions  from 
the  Commander-in-Chief  prohibiting  Amer- 
ican units  or  advisers  from  providing  direct 
logistical  or  other  support  to  South  Viet- 
namese units  that  make  forays  Into  Cam- 
bodia— even  where  the  American  personnel 
remain  on  the  Vletnan>ese  side  of  the  border. 

It  is,  above  all,  the  oiuice  of  prevention. 
It  permits  Congress  and  the  President  to 
make  the  rational  choice  In  Cambodia  before 
any  commitments  have  been  made  to  limit 
tbat  choice.  It  would  prevent  another  Viet- 
namese or  Laotian  disaster  before  the  dis- 
aster is  upon  us. 

The  commitment  of  American  troops  in 
a  foreign  conflict  Is  a  req>onslblUty  tbat, 
under  the  Constitution,  the  President  shares 
with  the  Congress.  The  enactment  of  this 
bill  would  assure  that  this  responsibility  Is 
thus  shared.  Should  the  President,  as  the 
result  of  any  new  developments,  conceivably 
wish  to  present  further  proposals  for  the 
utilization  of  American  military  personnel 
In  Cambodia,  he  would  be  required  to  ob- 
tain the  specific  authorization  of  Congress 
before  taking  such  action. 

Military  aid  to  Camltodia 

The  United  States  now  provides  no  mili- 
tary hardware  to  Cambodia.  Such  aid  was 
terminated  by  Prince  Sihanouk  In  1963,  as 
part  of  an  effort  to  reassure  North  Vietnam 
and  China  of  Cambodia's  neutrality  and 
friendship.  The  Cambodian  army  since  then 
has  been  primarily  outfitted  with  Chinese 
and  Soviet  weapons. 

In  the  immediate  aftermath  of  the  coup. 
Secretary  of  State  Rogers  sUted  that  be  did 
not  anticipate  a  request  for  aid  by  the  Lon 
Nol  government. 

Its  losing  battle  with  Vietnamese  Com- 
munist forces  has,  however,  made  the  new 
Cambodian  regime  Increasingly  desperate  for 
military  aid  from  the  United  States.  This 
week.  Premier  Lon  Nol  sent  an  urgent  appeal 
to  the  President  requesting  arms  and  equip- 
ment. And  the  State  Department  has  opened 
e^loratory  talks  on  military  assistance  with 
Cambodian  authorities. 

For  several  reasons,  I  am  strongly  opposed 
to  the  United  States'  resuming  miUtary  aid 
to  Oambodia. 

The  basic  miUiary  fact  In  Cambodia  la  that 
the  Vietnamese  Communist  forces  within  the 
coxintry  are  substantially  stronger  than  the 
f orcee  of  the  central  government. 

This  military  preponderance  on  the  Com- 
munist side  cannot,  I  believe,  be  rectified 
merely  by  supplying  modem  American  miU- 
tary equipment  to  the  Inadequate  Oambodlan 
army.  MUltary  aid  to  Cambodia  wlU  only  put 
preasure  on  Washington  to  dispatch  Ameri- 
can advisers  to  assist  Cambodian  forces  in 
making  use  of  the  equipment  they  have  re- 
ceived. Such  aid  may,  in  fact,  worsen  the 
pUght  of  the  hard-pressed  Cambodian 
farces — If  the  communtets  retaUate  by  a  stlU 
swifter  advance  on  the  capital. 

Moreover,  UjS.  miUtary  aid  to  Cambodia 
may  be  used  for  purposes  not  consistent  with 
American  objectives.  One  such  likely  pur- 
pose is  the  systematic  murder  of  Vietnamese 
civilians  Uvlng  In  Oambodia. 

Both  in  Laos  and  in  Vietnam,  a  massive 
nxlUtary  aid  program  faUed  to  shore  up  fall- 
ing local  forces,  and  i>rov«d  tha  forerunner 
of  more  direct  forms  of  American  Involve- 
ment. Tbe  same  pattern  could  sasUy  recur  in 
Cambodia. 

Cambodia  faces  severe  economic  problems 
that  mlg^t  Justify  the  granting  oC  UJB.  eco- 
nomic aid  If  requested.  Such  aid  may  be  pro- 
vided, however,  without  taking  Hm  taasardoua 
conccxnmitant  steps  of  granting  miUtary  as- 
sistance. 

COKCLUSION 

It  is  time  we  reoognlae  that  the  Tndortilna 
war  has  not  been  and  cannot  avar  ba  won. 

It  U  tlma  we  reoognlae  that  wa  cannot 
build  aa  Aalan  aoclaty  at  i 
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It  U  time  we  recognlae  th*t  the  taunwn, 
•conomlc  «Qd  other  ooeto  ol  prolonglnc  our 
mlUtAry  presence  In  Indochina  clearly  out- 
weigh any  beneflu  that  could  conceivably 
result  from  our  presence. 

It  Is  time  we  swiftly  and  completely  ter- 
nUnate  our  Involvement  tn  a  hopeless  and 
evU  war. 

It  la  time  we  adopt  a  sane  policy  In  Indo- 
china— not  one  that  at  stactertng  human 
sacrifice,  pursues  the  chimerical  goal  of  Vlet- 
namlsatlon — followed  perhaps  by  Cambo- 
dian Izatlon. 

Ambmdmsmt  No.  604 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  foUowlng 
new  section: 

"Sec.  7.  Such  Act  Is  amended  by  adding 
■t  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section : 

"  'Sbc.  47.  Limitation  on  Assistance  to 
Cambodia. — No  part  of  any  amount  author- 
ised to  be  appropriated  under  this  Act  or  any 
other  law  shall  be  used  to  introduce  Into  or 
malnt.aln  In  the  territory  of  Cambodia  or  the 
airspace  thereof,  for  any  purpose  and  for  any 
period  of  time,  ( 1 )  any  military  personnel 
of  the  United  States,  or  (2)  any  other  persons 
employed  by  the  United  States  or  hired  pur- 
suant to  contract  with  the  United  States. 
who  perform  the  functions  of  combat,  com- 
bat support  or  logistical  support,  or  who  per- 
form the  functions  of  military  advisers  or 
military  Instructors.'  " 


017R  INVASION  OF  CAMBODIA 

Mr.  YOUNO  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
mlllloiu  of  Americans  %it  shocked  and 
saddened  that  President  Nixon  yielded  to 
the  CIA.  generals  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  and  to  leaders  of  the  military-in- 
dustrial complex  and  has  ordered  the 
invasion  of  Cambodia  with  tanks,  war- 
planes,  and  fighting  men  of  our  Armed 
Forces  termed  "military  advisers."  This 
to  maintain  a  new  ruling  group  which 
overturned  the  neutralist  government. 
Suddenly  and  without  any  information 
given  the  American  people,  our  tanks, 
warplanes.  and  artillery  raided  neutral- 
ist Cambodia,  spearheading  the  attack 
on  the  Pathet  Lao  and  North  Vietnamese 
forces  opposed  to  the  militarist  group 
which  took  over  in  the  absence  of  neu- 
tralist Prince  Sihanouk. 

Furthermore,  this  sudden  raid  must 
have  been  planned  by  our  CIA  and  gen- 
erals directly  following  the  murderous 
brutality  of  the  Cambodian  Armed  Forces 
In  kUllnc  more  than  a  hundred  Vietnam- 
ese civilians — men.  women,  and  chil- 
dren— who  had  been  removed  from  their 
homes  In  Cambodia,  held  at  a  detention 
center  at  Phnom  Penh.  So  now  thousands 
of  American  rifles  and  ammunition  have 
been  given  to  this  murderous,  brutal 
Cambodian  regime  and  our  warplanes. 
tanks,  and  military  advisers,  so  called, 
are  spearheading  the  attack  by  two  regi- 
ments of  the  Saigon  regime.  Our  ors 
are  now  being  killed  in  Cambodia,  Laos, 
and  Thailand,  tn  addition  to  Vietnam. 
President  Nixon  has  accelerated  and  ex- 
panded our  war  to  the  entire  area  of  the 
old  Indo-Chinese  French  colonial  empire. 
A  top  commanding  career  ofllcer  of  the 
Cambodian  Army  demanded: 

We  wUl  soon  be  short  of  ammunition  and 
we  are  In  do  position  to  hold  on  alone.  Look 
at  our  men.  Some  of  thsee  are  fresh  recruits 
with  only  three  dayT  tratnlng.  What  we  need 
U  for  the  great  VA.  to  maa  us  help  •■  tbey 
did  for  Santh  Vietnam.  AU  we  need  Is  aoo.000 
men  for  two  yean. 


President  Nixon  has  usurped  the 
functions  of  Congress.  He  has  disre- 
garded the  will  and  wishes  of  the  Amer- 
ican people.  Responding  to  Gen.  Earle 
Wheeler  and  other  militants,  to  whom 
it  now  appears  he  Is  giving  slavish  devo- 
tion, he  has  ordered  thi^  invasion  or  raid 
by  our  Armed  Forces  with  two  regiments 
of  our  puppet  Saigon  militarist  regime 
without  flrst  informing  the  American 
people  and  without  Informing  the  Con- 
gress. 

Unfortunately,  more  than  50,000 
Americans  have  lost  their  lives  in  combat 
in  Vietiumi.  Now  more  and  more  Amer- 
icans are  being  killed  each  day  in  Laos 
and  Thailand  and  now  Cambodia  will  be 
added  to  that  list.  Pentagon  ofllcials 
with  the  expansion  of  the  war  from  Viet- 
nam throughout  Southeast  Asia  now  use 
the  term  "Southeast  Asia"  instead  of 
"Vietnam"  when  reporting  the  killed  and 
wounded.  Americans  should  know  that 
nearly  275.000  men  of  our  Armed  Forces 
have  been  wounded  in  combat  in  the  un- 
declared, immoral,  unpopular  war  we 
have  been  waging.  Many  of  these 
wounded  will  be  maimed  for  life.  Their 
wounds  would  have  been  fatal  in  World 
War  n.  Due  to  the  advance  of  medical 
science  and  quick  evacuation  by  our 
helicopters,  lives  have  been  saved  at  this 
time  but  those  men  have  been  maimed 
and  will  suffer  as  long  as  they  live.  Also, 
men  have  been  wounded  due  to  "acci- 
dents and  incidents  '  and  many  have  died 
from  bubonic  plague,  malaria  fever,  and 
other  Jungle  diseases. 

The  truth  is  that  the  underdeveloped 
countries  of  Laos  and  Cambodia  are  not 
worth  the  life  of  one  American  youngster. 
This  jungle  and  mountainous  area  more 
than  10,000  miles  distant  from  the  United 
States  is  of  no  importance  whatever  to 
the  defense  of  our  country. 

The  question  we  can  ask  is:  "Has  Pres- 
ident Nixon  changed  his  mind  and  does 
he  nam  believe  that  the  United  States  has 
a  mandate  from  almighty  God  to  police 
Southeast  Asia?"  It  Is  evident  that  in 
November  1968,  a  majority  of  Americans 
believed  presidential  candidate  Richard 
Nixon  when  in  New  Hampshire  and  else- 
where he  said  he  had  a  secret  plan  to  end 
the  war.  Many  Americans,  tired  of  this 
undeclared  war  and  of  the  killing  be- 
lieved he  would  take  us  out  of  war.  Yet  his 
secret  plan  is  still  his  secret.  We  have 
more  war  over  a  far  greater  territory 
In  Southeast  Asia. 

Clearly  the  President  no  longer  feels 
the  need  to  be  frank  with  the  American 
people.  The  raid  by  Vietnamese  forces 
with  otir  military  advisers  spearheaded 
by  our  bombers,  helicopters,  artillery, 
and  tanks  beyond  the  borders  of  South 
Vietnam  must  have  been  in  preparation 
for  at  least  3  or  4  days,  but  no  Member 
of  Congress  was  consulted  or  Informed 
as  far  as  any  of  us  know.  Does  President 
Nixon  listen  only  to  the  warhawks  in  his 
Cabinet  and  the  leaders  of  the  miUtaiy- 
industrlal  complex  and  war  profiteers? 

If  the  Federal  Oovenunent  had  the  re- 
call laws  and  electoral  machinery  we 
have  In  some  of  our  States  to  recall  State 
oiBdals  I  believe  recall  petiUoDs  would 
be  circulated  to  recall  Richard  Nixon  •• 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  could  it  be  possible  that 


President  Nixon  has  no  Idea  what  his 
military  leaders  are  getting  this  coun- 
try into  in  Cambodia?  Large  numbers  of 
North  Vietnamese  troops  have  been 
present  in  Cambodia  for  several  years. 
These  troops  caused  us  no  trouble  untU 
a  new  government  seized  power  in  Cam- 
bodia with  a  coup  against  Prince  Siha- 
nouk. By  Joining  the  South  Vietnamese 
Army  in  its  raid  across  the  Cambodian 
border,  without  the  slightest  bit  of  evi- 
dence of  a  request  from  the  Cambodian 
Government,  we  have  given  combat  sup- 
port and  material  backing  with  arms  and 
munitions  to  an  invasion  of  one  inde- 
pendent country  by  another.  Further- 
more, the  Cambodian  Government  never 
at  any  time  engaged  in  hostile  acts 
against  us. 

The  recent  actions  of  the  Lon  Nol 
regime  should  be  enough  to  evoke  an  au- 
tomatic and  forceful  "No"  to  any  request 
for  American  assistance.  Thousands  of 
innocent  Vietnamese  civilians  residing 
in  Cambodia  have  been  murdered  by 
action  of  the  Cambodian  Armed  Forces 
because  of  their  race  and  nationality. 
American  reporters  have  seen  the  bodies 
of  these  old  men,  women,  and  children 
floating  down  the  Mekong  River.  The 
Cambodian  Army  has  been  using  un- 
armed Vietnamese  civHians  as  an  ad- 
vance guard  to  draw  enemy  fire.  Many 
of  these  civilians  were  killed  by  gun- 
fire. This  policy  was  carried  out  under 
the  direction  of  Premier  Lon  Nol  as  a 
"psychological  war  plan." 

Mr.  President.  UjB.  Involvement  in 
Vietnam  has  been  the  most  destructive 
and  divisive  event  in  American  history 
since  the  Civil  War.  We  have  hurled  a 
greater  tonnage  of  bombs  into  North 
and  South  Vietnam.  Thailand,  and  Laos 
than  in  all  of  World  War  n  in  Germany 
and  Japan.  We  have  used  defoliants  and 
dangerous  chemicals  that  have  been 
shown  to  cause  human  birth  defects.  We 
have  massacred  hundreds  of  Innocent 
old  men.  women,  children,  and  babies.  In 
short,  we  have  corrupted  ourselves  in  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  Impose  and 
maintain  in  power  in  Saigon  a  corrupt 
militarist  regime  not  truly  representa- 
tives of  the  majority  of  people  of  South 
Vietnam  incltxling  Buddhists,  neutral- 
ists, and  members  of  the  National  Liber- 
ation Front. 

The  sudden  raid  or  Invasion  of  Cam- 
bodia by  our  armed  might  and  military 
advisers  supported  by  our  warplanes  mp- 
resents  a  madness  and  stupidity  beyond 
description. 

Mr.  President,  the  polite  calls  through- 
out our  country  for  restraint  in  Viet- 
nam, Laos,  and  Cambodia  have  fallen  on 
deaf  ears.  Conciliatory  remarks  in  the 
Congress  also  have  apparently  had  lit- 
tle impact.  I  am  now  convinced  that 
only  the  most  forceful  display  of  okh)- 
sltlon  to  this  insanity  can  be  meaning- 
ful. Resiwnslble  leaders  in  the  Congress 
and  all  of  the  American  people  must 
cry  out  against  the  callous  inhumanity 
that  is  being  perpetrated  with  our  sup- 
port and  leadership  In  Cambodia. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  any 
armed  ooofllct  Is  serious,  disappointing, 
and  saddening  to  the  people. 

I  do  think  that  we  can  best  serve  our 
country  by  waiting  to  see  what  the  Pres- 
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Ident  of  the  United  States  has  to  say 
about  the  recent  happening  in  Cambodia 
and  Laos. 

We  do  not  serve  the  public  Interest  by 
making  this  matter  a  political  football, 
by  arousing  sentiment  which  implies  that 
every  man  who  is  defendng  our  country 
and  fighting  there  is  a  part  of  a  vicious 
military-industrial  com^ex,  <w  that  per- 
sons of  vicious,  unpatriotif,  and  selfish 
motives  are  dominatng  ttie  course  of  the 
United  States. 

The  Jimior  Soiator  from  Nebraska  is 
not  in  favor  of  the  United  States  extend- 
ing a  commitment  to  Cambodia  to  do 
something  for  Cambodia  or  for  Laos.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  are  Amerlcane 
in  Vietnam,  and  they  are  being  killed; 
and  if  it  is  necessary  to  cross  the  border 
and  engage  in  some  other  country  to 
preserve  American  lives  in  Vietnam.  I 
want  that  done.  It  is  in  the  interest  of 
the  United  States.  It  la  in  the  interest 
of  saving  lives. 

I  believe  that  Is  the  framewoi±  In 
which  the  President  has  acted,  and  that 
even  those  who  doubt  it  have  an  obliga- 
tion to  wait  and  see  wuat  the  President's 
reitortls. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  iman- 
Imous  consent  to  proceed  for  10  min- 
utes.   

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Htjohss)  .  Is  there  objection?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered.  The 
Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  share  the 
▼iews  Just  expresseu  by  the  Junior  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska.  I  would  say  at  the 
outset  that  there  are  probably  three 
points  which  should  be  emphasized. 

We  are  In  a  different  place  at  a  dif- 
ferent time,  and  we  have  a  dilTerent 
President.  Under  President  Nixon,  we 
have  instituted  a  Vletnamlzatlon  pro- 
gram. We  have  offered  the  withdrawal  of 
United  States  and  allied  forces  over  a 
12-month  period.  We  have  declared  that 
we  would  retain  most  military  bases.  We 
have  reduced  our  presence  in  Vietnam 
by  115.000  as  of  now  and  have  announced 
reductions  of  150,000  more  In  the  next 
12  months.  We  have  reduced  air  opera- 
tions In  South  Vietnam  by  mors  than 
20  percent  since  January  1969.  There 
has  been  no  bombing  of  North  Vietnam 
since  November  1968.  We  have  em- 
phasized to  our  miUtary  commanders 
the  requlranent  that  losses  be  held  to  a 

tnlnlfnimi 

Mr.  President,  some  of  the  early  re- 
sponses have  been  predictable.  I  know 
of  no  one  in  this  body  who  wants 
armed  conflict,  who  wants  to  extend,  or 
expand  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia,  and 
I  am  certain  this  is  not  the  view  of  the 
President.  But  let  me  remind  my  friends 
that  we  have  an  obligation,  I  assume, 
as  Members  of  this  body,  to  listen  to  the 
facts  from  the  Commander  in  Chief, 
whether  it  be  President  Nixon,  Johnson, 
or  Kennedy,  or  whomever  it  may  be  be- 
fore we  draw  conclusions. 

The  facts  are  that  for  the  past  10  days, 
the  enemy  has  greatly  increased  its  ac- 
tivities in  the  so-called  Cambodia  pocket, 
the  Parrot's  Beak  area.  These  actions 
have  not  been  defensive,  but  provocative, 
and  they  cannot  be  ignored.  To  ignore 
them  would  Jeopardise  the  oitire  South 


Vietnamese  operation.  It  would  affect 
our  ability  to  continue  to  withdraw 
American  troops — and  I  assume  everyone 
in  this  body  agrees  we  should  withdraw 
American  troops.  It  would  present  an 
open  American  flank  to  the  enemy. 

This  Is  not,  and  I  would  not*  for  a 
moment  support,  a  longrterm  "quick- 
sand" operation,  nor  would  anyone  on 
this  floor  support  a  longterm  operation. 
This  will  not  lead  to  a  new  Vietnam.  It 
is  a  strike  operation,  and  it  is  an  in- 
tegral part  of  our  operations  in  Viet- 
nam. It  is  not  a  reply  to  any  request 
from  any  commander  in  Cambodia. 

It  must  be  remembered,  as  has  been 
stated  many  times,  that  the  Psu-rot's 
Beak  area  is  only  about  35  miles  from 
Saigon.  It  Is  also  well  to  remember  that 
up  until  the  present  time,  the  Vieteong 
and  the  North  Vietnamese  have  had  ab- 
solute sanctuary  In  Cambodia,  and  they 
have  been  able  to  hit.  run,  klU  Amer- 
icans, and  retreat  to  this  sanctuary 
day  after  day  and  month  after  month. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  present  effort- 
yes,  with  American  personnel,  but  only 
American  advisers — will  clean  out  the 
enemy  and  result  in  a  saving  of  Amer- 
ican lives. 

I  happen  to  believe  that  only  the  Pres- 
ident has  all  the  facts  In  this  situation. 
He  must  act.  And  I  believe  we  agree 
he  must  act.  and  that  he  has  the  re- 
sponsibility, as  Commander  in  Chief,  to 
protect  the  lives  of  American  service- 
men. And  if  that  means  sending  South 
Vietnamese  troops  with  American  ad- 
visers to  Cambodia  for  a  brief  period, 
he  has  that  reqixinslbllity. 

I  may  be  the  flrst  to  take  the  floor  to- 
morrow and  crltldze  the  President,  U 
my  impression  of  his  remaito  would  in- 
dicate we  are  about  to  become  involTed 
In  another  long  conflict  or  that  the  Pres- 
ident is  going  to  send  combat  troops  to 
Cambodia.  But  again  I  have  a  respon- 
slblli^  to  hear  the  facts  before  making 
what  to  some  Is  an  automatic  Pavlovlan 
response  that  this  is  another  Vietnam. 

As  stated  at  the  outset,  we  are  at  a  dif- 
ferent time  in  history,  we  are  at  a  differ- 
ent place,  and  have  a  different  President. 
I  would  add  again — and  I  cannot  empha- 
size this  too  strongly — ^that  we  now  have 
a  President  who  is  extricating  us  fnon 
Vietnam,  perhaps  not  as  rapidly  as  some 
would  like;  perlu4»  he  has  not  escalated 
as  some  would  like.  But  we  have  returned 
115,000  American  servicemen,  and  the 
President  has  annoimced  the  withdrawal 
In  the  next  12-month  period  of  another 
150.000  Americans,  which  will  be  nearly 
half  the  total. 

I  would  remind  my  friends  who  are  so 
quick  to  criticize  the  President  of  the 
United  States  that  on  April  20,  10  dasrs 
ago,  the  President  said  in  no  uncertain 
terms  that  we  would  respond  if  the  enemy 
increased  its  activity,  because  he  does 
hare  a  respcmslbllity  to  protect  the  lives 
of  American  servicemen. 

I  would  suppose  that  Cambodia  is  a 
remote  and  imreal  place  to  most  Ameri- 
cans. I  know  the  public  mood.  I  recog- 
nize the  public  mood.  I  recognize  that 
no  one  wants  to  expand  the  war  in 
Southeast  Asia;  no  one  wants  to  expand 
the  war  in  the  Middle  East;  no  one  wants 
to  expand  any  war.  But  it  has  been  no 


secret  that  over  the  years  the  Norlli 
Vietnamese  and  the  Vieteong  have  used 
this  area  as  a  sanctuary,  and  under  the 
old  Cambodian  regime  we  could  not  pur- 
sue the  enemy  into  Cambodia.  However, 
it  appears  that  the  new  regime  has  no 
objections.  So,  yesterday.  South  Viet- 
namese troops,  with  American  advisers, 
crossed  over  into  Cambodia  to  wipe  out 
that  Communist  stronghold.  It  was  ob- 
viously not  a  new  Cambodian  action.  It 
was  a  part  of  the  existing  war  In  South 
Vietnam. 

For  the  flrst  time,  Mr.  President,  we 
are  in  a  position  to  protect  our  flank 
near  Saigon,  which,  as  I  said.  Is  only  35 
miles'  from  the  border,  and  to  take  ac- 
tions for  the  flrst  time  to  save  American 
lives. 

My  hope  is  that  those  of  us  who  de- 
spise war,  those  of  us  who  recognise  the 
conflict  in  South  Vietnam  as  perhaps  the 
greatest  American  tragedy  of  this  cen- 
tury, would  withhold  final  Judgment  un- 
til the  facts  are  In,  until  the  President 
has  made  his  statement,  until  the  Presi- 
dent has  told  the  American  people  what 
the  facts  may  be  I  would  guess  this  is 
a  short-range  operation. 

But,  again,  in  all  the  earnestness  I  can 
muster  as  a  Member  of  this  body.  In 
fairness  to  the  President,  who  had  to 
make  the  dllBcult  decision,  we  owe  him 
this  much — to  hear  him  out;  and  then 
tomorrow  at  this  time,  if  we  disagree,  to 
strongly  express  our  objections  and  our 
<<  criticisms. 

But,  above  all,  let  us  keep  In  mind 
that  American  men  are  there  and  Ameri- 
can lives  are  in  danger,  and  that  the 
President,  more  than  anyone  in  America, 
has  the  responsibility  for  their  safety  and 
that  must  always  be  the  paramount  Is- 
sue. Crossing  a  boundary  line,  yes,  may 
be  a  departure  for  some;  but  saving  a 
life,  saving  one  American  life,  is  the 
question  the  President  must  consider. 

Mr.  ORIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ORIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator's 
time  may  be  extmded  for  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ORIFFIN.  I  wish  to  commend  the 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Kansas 
upon  his  statonent,  and  for  making  a 
number  of  points  that  I  had  intended  to 
make.  He  has  spoken  very  eloquently 
and  welL 

I  would  hope  there  might  be  a  mini- 
mum of  discussion  and  criticism  today 
although,  of  course,  I  realize  that  every 
Senator  has  his  rights  and  he  can  say 
what  he  wishes  at  this  Jimcture  about 
developments  in  Cambodia. 

In  particular,  I  agree  with  the  sug- 
gestion or  admonition  of  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  when  he  urged  that  Sena- 
tors hear  the  President  out  before  criti- 
cising his  decision.  Inasmuch  as  we  know 
the  President  Is  going  to  present  his  case 
to  the  coimtry  tonight  on  television.  I 
hope  Senators  will  at  least  give  him  the 
courtesy  of  listening  and  weighing  care- 
f\illy  his  words,  rather  than  rushing  to 
criticize  him  at  this  point. 
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I  un  ftwmre  of  the  fact  that  the  Com- 
■iltie*  on  Fox«l«n  RelatloDs  met  thia 
Booming,  and  although  a  number  on  that 
committee  diaagree  with  the  President. 
I  am  glad  that,  in  a  responsible  and 
reasonable  way.  they  took  no  action,  at 
least  for  today.  I  wish  to  commend  all 
the  members  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
for  taking  that  approach  and  for  exer- 
cising some  restraint. 

The  Senator  from  Kanwas  referred  to 
the  fact  that  in  his  speech  of  9  days  ago, 
the  President  indicated  that,  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  he  might  have  to 
take  action  if  increased  activity  on 
the  part  of  Communist  forces  were  to 
threaten  American  lives.  I  should  like  to 
read  into  the  Rkcoro  what  the  President 
said  9  days  ago: 

But  I  agaUi  remliut  Um  I*«ders  ot  Nortti 
Vietnam  th*t  while  w«  sr«  taJUng  theae  rUka 
for  pe«c«.  Xbej  will  b«  taking  grmve  rtaJu 
abould  tb«7  attempt  to  use  tlM  occaaton  to 
jeopantiae  tbe  eerurlty  of  our  remaining 
fcreee  In  Yletaam  by  inereeaed  mlUtary  ac- 
tum In  Vietnam,  in  Cambodia  or  In  I^oe. 

I  repeat  wbat  I  aald  November  S  and 
December  16.  It  I  eonelude  that  Incxeaaed 
enemy  action  Jeopardlaaa  aui  remaining 
fcreee  In  Vletn&m.  I  cbaU  not  bealtate  to 
take  strong  and  effective  meavnres  to  deal 
wttta  tlMt  Mtuation. 

The  PRKainiNO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  baa  expired. 

Mr.  ORIFFIN.  Ur.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator's 
time    be    extended    for    3    additional 


The  PRESIDIMO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
otxlectloo?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  la  so  ordered. 

lir.  ORIFFIN.  I  believe  that  President 
Nixon  has  established  his  good  faith  in 
the  earnest  tf ort  he  is  making  to  bring 
the  war  in  Vietnam  to  an  end.  His  credi- 
bOitgr  le  not  open  to  question.  He  has  kept 
his  word.  He  has  taken  the  American  peo- 
ple Into  his  confidence  in  the  past,  and 
he  win  continue  to  do  so  in  the  future, 
as  he  will  demonstrate  tonight.  He  de- 
serves the  support  now  of  Congress  and 
of  the  American  people.  At  the  very  least, 
those  who  think  they  disagree  should 
awatt  the  President's  message  and  listen 
to  what  he  has  to  say  before  criticizing 
or  undermining  the  important  decisions 
he  is  making. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yMdiiw. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Mlefaitan. 

The  auestlon  may  be  to  some  whether 
an  Imaginary  boundary  line  is  more  im- 
portant than  an  American  life.  I  think 

lir.  HART.  Mr.  President,  few  mili- 
tary ventnres  In  our  history  have  gener- 
ated the  eense  of  foreboding  that  now 
aeeompanies  our  exconlons  in  Cam- 
bodia. 

The  majority  of  dtlaens  In  the  Nation 
have  long  since  eonchided — brightly,  I 
think — that  we  should  never  have  gotten 
Into  Vietnam.  And  now  we  And  our- 
selves battUng  within  the  borders  of 
Vietnam's  neighbor. 

The  new  venture  has  all  the  ear- 
marks of  that  siren  song  tliat  got  us 
deeper  Into  Vietnam.  We  are  told  that 
somethteg  awful  will  happen  If  we  do 
not  open  this  new  front. 


I  do  not  know  what  the  fearsome  re- 
sults of  Doninvolvement  would  be.  The 
fearsome  results  of  Involvement  are 
more  predictable.  Cambodia  is  inevitably 
going  to  claim  American  lives.  It  is  in- 
evitably going  to  further  drain  our 
Treasury.  And  it  is  sure  to  further  dis- 
pirit and  divide  the  American  people. 

Our  objective  ought  be  to  close  down 
that  first  war,  not  open  up  a  second. 
Each  escalation  is  sure  to  make  final 
withdrawal  more  difficult. 

What  Is  the  logic  of  this  new  venture 
when  the  country  Is  in  general  agree- 
ment that  no  vital  American  interests 
are  at  stake  in  that  unhappy  peninsula? 

The  logic  carmot  be  political.  It  must 
be  military.  In  tliat  case,  the  argument 
must  be  that  the  new  situation  in  Cam- 
bodia poses  a  threat  to  American  lives. 

However,  I  am  not  aware  of  any  in- 
crease in  our  casualty  lists  in  Vietnam 
which  can  be  traced  to  the  leadership 
change  In  Cambodia  and  the  current 
fighting  there. 

But  even  should  there  be  stepped-up 
use  of  Camh«wl1an  sanctuaries  for  attack 
on  our  South  Vietnam  positions,  what 
about  our  massive  air  and  ground  fire- 
power In  South  Vietnam  itself?  Why 
is  not  it  possible  to  use  our  tactical  air- 
power  to  protect  the  western  flank  of 
our  forces  during  their  withdrawal,  with- 
out plunging  us  into  a  new  bottomless 
pit  of  Jungle  warfare.  poUtical  Intrigue, 
and  ancient  tribal  hostilities. 

The  logle  appears  very  muddy,  full  of 
vague  hopea  and  uncertain  promises,  and 
laced  with  those  soothing  reassurances 
that  have  become  so  familiar  to  the  past 
years. 

If  President  Nbcon  Is  listening  to  the 
same  eovtqaelor*  who  advised  earlier 
Presidenta  on  the  conduct  of  Indo- 
china affair*,  then  we  do  indeed  have 
eauee  tar  coqeerB  and  dismay. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  AND  THE  CIVIL 

RIGHTS  COMMISSION 

AMXMBMxirr  MO.  eos 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Members  of  this  body,  of  course,  recall 
the  debate  on  S.  SO,  the  Organised  Crime 
Control  Act  of  IMO.  and  especially  the 
debate  on  title  I  of  that  bill,  which  re- 
stores to  Federal  grand  juries  their  his- 
toric report  writing  powers.  In  that  de- 
bate, great  eoneem  was  voiced  by  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  that  the  rights  of 
those  made  the  subject  of  Jury  reports 
should  be  respected.  At  that  time,  I  took 
the  position  that  we  had  adequately  im>- 
tected  the  rights  of  those  individuals, 
and  I  was  pleased  when  the  Senate  re- 
jected by  a  vote  of  59  to  13  an  amend- 
ment which  would  have  struck  the  report 
writing  powers  from  title  I. 

The  debate,  however,  has  led  me  to 
recall  that  over  the  years  we  have  cre- 
ated a  number  of  commissions  and  other 
bodies  slmillar  in  function  to  the  revital- 
ized grand  Jury  of  title  I,  at  least  in 
reference  to  writing  reports  concerning 
noncriminal  misconduct,  and  upon  in- 
vestigation, I  discovered  that  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  created  iQr  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1957  did  not  protect  indi- 
viduals appearing  before  It  to  an  extent 


comparable  to  the  protection  alforded  by 
the  provision  of  title  I  of  S.  30. 

I  recognize,  of  course,  that  such  limi- 
tations are  not  a  requirement  of  consti- 
tutional due  process — either  in  reference 
to  grand  juries  or  the  proceedings  of  the 
Commission.  This  seems  to  be  the  clear 
teaching  of  Hanna  v.  Larch.  363  U3.  421 
(1959);  compare  Jenkins  v.  McKeithen. 
395  UjB.  411  (1969).  Nevertheless,  every, 
thing  that  is  constitutional  is  not  neces- 
sarily wise,  and  I  reiterate  my  conviction 
that  the  protections  accorded  by  S.  30 
are  both  adequate  and  necessary  to  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  individuals. 

I  can  perceive  no  significant  distinc- 
tion between  the  sort  of  function  that 
the  revitalized  grand  jury  envisioned  by 
title  I  of  S.  30  will  play  in  regard  to 
organized  crime  and  political  corruption 
and  inefficiency  and  the  role  now  played 
by  the  Civil  RighU  Commission  in  re- 
gard to  the  dvU  rights  of  our  citizens. 
I  have,  therefore,  drafted  an  amendment 
to  the  CivU  Rights  Act  of  1957  to  pro- 
tect individuals  made  the  suhject  of 
hearings  before  the  Commission  from 
unwarranted  Interference  with  their  dvU 
rights.  The  authorization  bill  for  the 
Commission  is  now  pending  before  the 
full  Judiciary  Committee,  and  I  intend 
to  offer  this  amendment  to  the  bill  when 
it  Is  next  taken  up  by  the  committee. 
Mr.  President.  I  make  these  remarks 
now  not  to  draw  attention  solely  to  this 
amendment  as  it  relates  to  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission.  What  I  wish  to  ac- 
complish la  to  recall  for  each  Senator 
our  obUgatiai  to  protect  the  rights  of 
individuals  both  at  those  commissions 
already  created  and  at  those  oommis- 
sions  or  other  bodies  which  may  be  cre- 
ated In  the  future.  This  is  a  duty  of 
which  the  Senate  must  be  always  aware. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  nn^nim^^i  coa- 
sent  that  the  relevant  passages  from 
Haaaa  ▼.  Larch.  3t3  UJB.  420,  440-«3 
(1859),  the  text  of  the  relevant  provi- 
sions of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957.  and 
the  proposed  amendment  be  printed  in 
the  Rscoxo  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
OsAvn.) .  Without  objectioD,  the  amend- 
ment will  be  received  and  win  be  printed 
In  the  RccoKD  as  requested,  together  with 
the  other  material  referred  to. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  Is  as  fol- 
lows: 

8k:.  4.  (a)  SubeecUon  (a)  of  MCtton  lOa(e) 
of  the  ClvU  RlghU  Act  of  1957  (7S  itat. 
634.  am  amended,  78  stst.  IW)  Is  amended 
to  read  as  foUowa: 

"(e)(1)  All  evidence  or  testimony  at  any 
bearing  ahall  be  received  by  the  Oommle- 
■ton  In  executive  Maalon.  The  Ccmailmlaci 
may  publish  reporta  ooncemlng  Its  findings 
or  publish  excerpts  of  evidence  or  testi- 
mony recetved  at  it*  hearing!  with  the  con- 
currence of  a  majority  of  Ita  members  where 
the  report  or  excerpt  ij  not  crltlctU  of  or 
does  not  tend  to  defame,  degrade  or  In- 
criminate an  identlfled  Individual  under  the 
law*  of  the  United  States,  a  State  or  a  po- 
.Iltlcal  subdivision  thereof.  Xxoept  ae  pro- 
vided In  this  section,  no  report  that  tends  to 
Incriminate  an  Identified  individual  shall  be 
published.  Any  evidence  or  testimony  tend- 
ing to  Incriminate  an  Identified  Individual 
that  comes  to  the  attentlaa  at  the  Commis- 
sion In  any  hearing  or  otherwise  shall  be  re- 
ferred without  other  publleatton  to  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States  or  the 
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principal  proeecuUng  attorney  of  the  State 
or  political  subdivision  thereof  In  which 
such  conduct  has  or  may  have  occurred.  A 
report  that  Is  crlUcal  of  or  that  doea  tend 
to  defame  or  degrade  bat  not  Incriminate 
an  Identified  Individual  who  Is  a  public  offi- 
cial or  employee  of  the  United  States,  a 
State  or  a  political  subdivision  thereof  shall 
be  submitted  to  the  United  Statee  district 
court  for  the  district  In  which  a  majority 
of  the  hearing  days  were  held  In  which  the 
evidence  or  testimony  on  which  the  re- 
port Is  based  was  received.  The  court  to 
which  such  report  Is  submitted  shall  exam- 
ine It  and  the  record  of  the  hearings  and  the 
other  evidence  and.  except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided herein,  shall  make  an  order  accept- 
ing and  filing  such  report  as  a  public  rec- 
ord where  the  court  Is  satisfied  that  It  com- 
piles with  the  provisions  of  this  section  and 
that— 

"(1)  The  report  Is  based  upon  facte  re- 
vealed In  the  course  of  an  authorized  In- 
vestigation and  Is  supported  by  a  preponder- 
ance of  the  evidence,  and 

"(U)  each  person  Identified  In  the  report 
was  afforded  an  opportunity  to  testify  dur- 
ing the  hearings  and  was  allowed  to  have  a 
reasonable  number  of  witnesses  called  to 
testify  In  his  behalf. 

"(2)  An  order  accepting  a  report  Iden- 
tifying an  Individual  pursuant  to  UUs  sub- 
section and  the  report  shall  be  sealed  by 
the  court  and  shall  not  be  filed  as  a  public 
record,  subject  to  subpoena  or  otherwise 
made  pubUc  (1)  until  at  least  SI  days  after 
a  copy  of  the  order  and  the  report  are 
served  upon  each  public  officer  or  employee 
named  therein  and  an  answer  has  been 
filed  or  the  time  for  filing  an  answer  lias 
expired,  (11)  if  an  appeal  Is  taken,  and  all 
rights  of  review  of  a  public  offioer  or  em- 
ployee named  therein  have  expired  or  ter- 
minated In  an  order  accepting  the  report. 
An  order  acoeptlng  a  report  shall  not  be 
entered  untU  30  days  after  the  delivery  of 
such  a  report  to  such  Individual  as  pro- 
vided herein.  "Hie  court  may  issue  such 
orders  im  It  shall  deem  appropriate  to  pre- 
vent unauthorised  publication  of  a  report. 
Unauthorised  pubUcatlon  may  be  punished 
as  contempt  of  court. 

"(3)  Sach  pubUc  officer  or  employee  iden- 
tified in  a  report  may  file  with  the  clerk  of 
the  court  a  verified  answer  to  such  a  report 
not  later  than  twenty  days  after  service  of 
the  order  and  report  upon  him.  Upon  a 
showing  of  good  caiise,  the  court  may  grant 
such  public  officer  or  employee  an  extenxlaa 
of  time  within  which  to  file  such  answer 
and  may  authorise  sticti  limited  publica- 
tion of  the  report  as  may  be  neceesary  to 
prepare  such  answer.  Such  an  answer  shaU 
plainly  and  concisely  state  the  facto  and 
law  constituting  the  defense  of  the  public 
officer  or  employee  to  the  charges  in  said 
report,  and  except  for  thoee  parte  thereof 
which  the  court  determines  to  have  been 
Inserted  scandalously,  prejudlclously,  or  un- 
neoeasarlly,  such  answer  shall  beooms  an 
appendix  to  the  report. 

"(4)  Upon  the  expiration  of  the  time  set 
forth  in  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subseetKm. 
the  clerk  of  the  court  shall  deliver  a  true 
oopy  of  suoh  report,  and  the  appendix,  if 
any,  to  each  public  officer  or  body  having 
Jurisdiction,  responsibility  or  authority  over 
each  public  officer  or  employee  named  In  the 
report. 

"(6)  Upon  tlM  submission  of  a  report  pur- 
suant to  this  subsection.  If  the  court  finds 
thst  the  filing  of  such  report  as  a  public 
record  may  prejudice  fair  consideration  of 
a  pending  criminal  matter.  It  shall  order 
such  report  sealed  and  such  report  shall  not 
be  subject  to  subpoena  or  public  Inspection 
during  the  pendency  of  such  criminal  mat- 
ter, except  upon  order  ot  the  coiirt. 

"(6)  Whenever  the  court  to  which  a  re- 
port Is  submitted  ptirsuant  to  this  subsec- 
tion Is  not  satisfied  that  the  report  compUes 


with  provisions  of  tills  section,  it  may  direct 
tliat  w^mrt""*'  testimony  be  taken  before 
the  Commission  or  It  shall  make  an  order 
sealing  such  report,  and  It  shall  not  be  filed 
as  a  public  record,  subject  to  subpoena  or 
ottierwlae  published  until  the  provisions  ot 
this  section  are  met." 

(b)  Subsection  (h)  of  secUon  loa  of  the 
ClvU  Righto  Act  of  1967  (71  Stat.  634,  as 
amended,  78  Stat.  160)  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(h)  Witnesses  may  submit  brief  and  per- 
tinent sworn  statements  In  writing  for  In- 
clusion In  the  Record.  The  Commission  shall 
determine  the  pertinency  of  testimony  and 
evidence  adduced  at  Ita  hearings  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preparing  a  report.  The  entire  record 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  court  for  Its  review 
pursuant  to  subsection  (e)  of  this  section." 

The  excerpts  are  as  follows: 

BXLSVAMT  PASBAOSS  HAMNAB  V.  LAXCHX,  SSS  U3. 

SSI,  440-8S  (iase> 

The  existence  of  authorization  inevitably 
requires  us  to  determine  whether  the  Com- 
mission's Rules  of  Procedure  are  consistent 
with  the  Due  Process  Clause  of  the  Fifth 
Amendment." 

Since  the  requlremento  of  due  process  fre- 
quently vary  with  the  type  of  proceeding  In- 
volved, e.g.,  compare  Opp  Cotton  MiUt,  Inc.  v. 
AiminiMtrator.  813  UJ8.  126,  162.  with  Inter- 
state Commerce  Comm'n  v.  Lovitville  A 
N.  B.  Co.,  227  UJB.  88,  91,  we  think  It  Is  nec- 
essary at  the  outset  to  ascertain  both  the 
nature  and  function  of  this  Commission. 
SecUon  104  of  the  ClvU  Righto  Act  of  1B67 
specifies  the  duties  to  be  performed  by  the 
Commission.  Those  duties  consist  of  (1)  In- 
vestigating written,  sworn  allegations  that 
anyone  has  been  dlscrlmlnatorlly  deprived  of 
hU  rl^t  to  vote;  (2)  studying  and  collect- 
ing information  "concerning  legal  develop- 
mento  consututlng  a  denial  of  equal  protec- 
tion of  the  laws  under  the  Constitution": 
and  (3)  reporting  to  the  President  and  Con- 
gress on  Ita  acUvlties,  findings,  and  recom- 
mendations." As  is  i4>parent  from  this  brief 
sketch  of  the  statutory  duties  Imposed  tqwn 
the  Commission.  Ito  function  Is  pur«ly  In- 
vesUgattve  and  factfinding.  It  does  not  ad- 
judicate. It  does  not  hold  trials  or  deter- 
mine anyone's  civil  or  criminal  liability.  It 
does  not  Issue  ordsrs.  Nor  does  it  indict,  pun- 
ish, or  Impose  any  legal  sanctions.  It  does  not 
make  determinations  depriving  anyone  of  his 
life,  liberty,  or  property.  In  shMt,  the  Com- 
mission does  not  and  cannot  take  any  af- 
firmative action  which  will  affect  an  Indi- 
vidual's legal  righto.  The  only  purpose  of  Ito 
existence  U  to  find  facte  wlilch  may  subse- 
quently be  used  as  the  basts  for  legislative 
or  executive  action. 

"me  spedfie  constitutional  question,  there- 
fore. Is  whether  persons  whose  oonduet  is 
under  investigation  by  a  governmental 
agency  of  this  nature  are  entitled,  by  virtue 
of  the  Doe  Process  Clause,  to  know  the 
q>e(^c  charges  that  are  being  investigated, 
as  weU  as  the  Identity  of  the  eomplalnante." 
and  to  have  the  right  to  croes-examlne  tlioee 
oomplainante  and  other  witnesses.  Although 
tlieae  prooednres  are  very  desirable  In  acune 
situations,  for  the  reaaons  wlilch  we  shall 
now  Indloate.  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  they 
are  not  oonstltutlonally  required  In  the  pro- 
ceedings of  this  Commission. 

"Due  process"  Is  an  elusive  concept.  Ito 
exact  boxwdarlee  are  undefinable,  and  Ito 
content  varies  according  to  specific  factual 
contexto.  TTius,  when  governmental  agencies 
adjudicate  or  make  binding  determinations 
wlilch  directly  affect  the  legal  righto  of  In- 
dlvldtials.  It  Is  Imperative  that  thoee  agen- 
cies xise  the  procedures  which  have  trsdltlon- 
aUy  been  associated  with  the  judicial  process. 
On  the  other  hsoid,  when  governmental  ac- 
tion does  not  partake  of  an  adjudication,  as 
for  exan^le,  when  a  general  factfinding  In- 
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veetlgatlon  Is  being  conducted.  It  is  not 
necessary  that  the  full  panoply  of  Judicial 
procedures  be  used.  Therefore,  as  a  general- 
ization. It  can  be  said  that  due  process  em- 
bodies the  differing  rules  of  fair  play,  which 
through  the  years,  have  become  associated 
with  differing  types  of  proceedings.  Whether 
the  Constitution  requires  that  a  particular 
right  obtain  In  a  specific  proceeding  depends 
upon  a  complexity  of  factors.  Tlie  nature  of 
the  alleged  right  Involved,  the  nature  of  the 
proceeding,  and  the  possible  burden  on  that 
proceeding,  are  all  considerations  which  must 
be  taken  Into  account.  An  analysis  of  these 
factors  demonstrates  why  it  Is  that  the  par- 
ticular righto  claimed  by  the  reepondento 
need  not  be  conferred  upon  those  appearing 
before  purely  Investigative  agencies,  of  which 
the  Commission  Civil  Righto  is  one. 

It  Is  probably  sufficient  merely  to  indicate 
that  tlie  righto  claimed  by  reepondento  are 
normally  associated  only  with  adjudicatory 
proceedings,  and  that  since  the  Commission 
does  not  ailjudlcate,  it  need  not  be  bound 
by  adjudicatory  procedures.  Yet,  the  re- 
epondento contend,  and  the  court  below 
Implied,  that  such  procedures  are  required 
since  the  Commission's  proceedings  might 
Irreparably  barm  those  being  investigated 
by  subjecting  them  to  pubUc  opprobrliun 
and  scam,  the  distinct  likelihood  of  losing 
their  jobs,  and  the  poeslblllty  of  criminal 
prosecutions.  That  any  of  these  consequences 
will  result  Is  purely  conjectviral.  There  Is 
nothing  in  the  record  to  indicate  that  such 
will  be  the  case  or  that  past  Commission 
hearings  have  had  any  harmful  effecto  upon 
witnesses  appearing  before  the  Commission. 
However,  even  if  such  collateral  consequences 
were  to  flow  from  the  Commission's  investi- 
gations, tbsy  would  not  be  the  result  of  any 
affirmative  detarmlnatloDs  made  by  the  Com- 
miMrtnti  and  they  would  not  affect  the  le- 
gitimacy of  the  Commission's  investigative 
function." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  mvestlgatlve  proc- 
ess could  be  completely  disrupted  if  investi- 
gative »«*»'«"g*  were  transformed  into  trial- 
like proceedings,  and  if  persons  who  might 
be  indirectly  affected  by  an  inveatlgatlan 
wwe  given  an  absolute  right  to  craas-es- 
amlne  every  witness  called  to  testify.  Fact- 
finding agtmcies  without  sny  power  to  ad- 
judicate would  be  diverted  from  their  legit- 
imate duties  and  would  be  plagued  by  the 
injection  of  ooUateral  issues  that  would  make 
the  investlgatlaa  Interminable.  Ivan  a  per- 
son not  called  as  a  witness  could  demand  the 
right  to  appear  at  the  hearing,  croas-sxamine 
any  witness  whose  testimony  or  sworn  affi- 
davit allegedly  'i***"****  or  incriminated  him. 
and  call  an  unlimited  numlter  of  wltnaases  of 
ills  own  selection.'*  This  type  of  proceeding 
would  make  a  shambles  of  the  Inveatlgatlan 
and  stifle  the  agency  in  ito  gathering  of  facto. 

In  addition  to  these  persuasive  ooosldera- 
tlons,  we  think  it  is  highly  signiflcant  that 
the  Commission's  procedures  sre  not  hlstoil- 
caUy  foreign  to  other  forms  of  investiga- 
tion under  our  system.  Far  from  bdng 
unique,  the  Rules  of  Procedure  adopted  by 
the  Commlssloti  are  similar  to  those  wlilch, 
as  shown  by  the  Appendix  to  this  apHnUxi,*^ 
have  traditionally  governed  the  proceedings 
of  the  vast  majority  of  governmental  in- 
vestigating agendes. 

A  frequently  used  type  of  investigative 
agency  is  the  leglslattve  committee.  "Hie  in- 
vestigative function  of  such  committees  is 
as  old  as  the  Bepublic."  Tlie  volumes  writ- 
ten about  ieglidatlve  investigations  have 
proliferated  almost  as  rapidly  as  the  legis- 
lative committees  themselves,  and  the  courto 
have  on  more  th*n  one  occasion  been  oon- 
fronted  with  the  legal  proMems  preeented 
by  such  committees.**  Hie  prooedures  adopt- 
ed by  legislative  investigating  committees 
have  varied  over  the  course  of  years.  Tet,  the 
history  of  these  committees  clearly  demon- 
strates that  only  Infrequently  have  witnesses 
appearing   before   congressional    committees 
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b««n  ftffoctlatf  til*  proMdvrml  rlgbts  aormAUy 
— anrilBtwl  with  ma.  MliudleaU**  prnwrting 
m  tk*  vMt  BMjortty  of  tiwfwi 
ilo&«l  commlttoM  tutv*  not  gl'Wi  wlk 
tfvteUed  Botte*  or  an  opportoaltr  to  eon- 
front,    ena»-«BUBliM   and   oall   ottiar   wlt- 

The  history  of  InTovtlcatloas  eonductcd 
by  ttae  ezecatiTv  brma«h  of  tb«  Oo««mment 
is  also  marked  by  a  decided  abaenc*  of  tboae 
procedures  here  In  Issue."  The  beat  example 
U  provided  by  the  admlnlstraUTe  recuUtory 
agencies.  Althoufh  theM  ag«ael«a  Bormally 
make  determlnatloBs  of  a  qnaal-judlclal  na- 
ture, they  also  frequently  cooduct  purely 
faetflndm^  investigations.  When  doing  the 
fanner,  they  are  goremed  by  the  Admlnls- 
tratlve  ProewMre  Act,  tO  Slat.  a»7,  6  tJ  8. 
ii  1001-1011.  and  the  parties  to  the  adjudi- 
cation are  aceorted  th«  tradltlooal  aaf  agu»rda 
of  a  trtel.  JkrmvffK.  whan  tbsM  agendea  ar« 
eondoetlBg  nonadjudlcatlTe.  factfinding  In- 
Tcrtlgatlona.  rights  such  aa  apprtMt,  con- 
frontation, and  eroea-ewiintnattnw  generally 
do  not  obtain. 

A  typical  agency  la  tha  Mderal  Trad*  Oom- 
mlsBion.  Its  rates  draw  a  dear  dlaMnctlon 
baCween  adjudlcatlT*  proceedtngs  and  in- 
TOBtlgatlTe  proceedings.  10  C7PR.  19U  Supp.. 
1 154.  Although  the  latter  are  frequently 
Initiate  by  cMnplalnts  from  ondlseloaed  In- 
formants, id.,  Ii  1.11,  1.15,  and  although  the 
Ctmunlaiton  may  nss  the  Information  ob- 
tained during  tetTSsttgatlons  to  Initiate  ad- 
JudleattTe  proeee^B^  id.,  f  1.4a.  nervrtha- 
IssB,  persons  snmmonad  to  appear  before 
InTestigattTe  proceedings  are  antttlad  only 
to  a  general  notice  of  "the  pmpuas  and  scope 
of  the  mTesttgatton."  (d  .  f  1.SS,  and  while 
tb«y  may  hare  the  adTtce  of  counsel,  "eoun- 
•st  may  not.  as  a  matter  of  right,  otherwise 
partlefpate  tn  the  tnTsatlgatlon."  Id..  I  1.40. 
TIM  reason  for  these  rules  Is  obTtoua.  Tb» 
Mdval  Trade  Commission  eouM  not  con- 
duet  an  efllclent  investigation  if  persons 
bafnc  invasttgated  were  psrmlttad  to  convert 
tba  tnTtstlgatlon  Into  a  trial.  Wa  have  found 
BO  auUMMlUss  wmsslHn  that  tba  rulss  gov- 
•Ritng  Mdsral  Trade  OommlasloB  Invastlga- 
ttona  Tlotote  the  Constltatlon.  and  thU  U 
imilaisUiiiliMs  since  any  person  Investl- 
gstad  by  the  FMleral  Trad*  Oommlaaton  wUl 
ba  aecotdad  aU  the  tmdltloaal  Judicial  safs- 
gttardi  at  a  subasquuut  adjudlcatlva  pso- 
eaedlng.  Juat  aa  any  peraoa  Invastlgatad  by 
tba  C^vtl  Klgtata  Oononlssloa  win  bava  an  of 
tbaae  safaguards,  ahonld  soma  type  at  adjudl- 
eattva  profsadlng  sabaaquently  be  mstttutsd. 

^aother  regiilatory  ageney  whlsb  dlatbi- 
golabea  between  adjudicative  and  investiga- 
tive piniwiillins  ia  the  Bsijumiss  and  Bx- 
ehange  CTsiimiwIisi.  Tills  Oommlsstoa  eon- 
duets  Btunaroas  Investlgatloaa,  many  of 
trliteh  are  Initiated  by  complaints  from  prl- 
▼ata  partlea.  IT  CTR  |  309.4.  Although  the 
OonmlaBlon>  Rulea  provide  that  parties  to 
adjudicative  proceedings  shall  be  given  de- 
tailed notice  of  the  matters  to  be  determined. 
M.,  1000  Supp.  f  aoi.S.  and  a  right  to  croas- 
•nmlne  witnesses  appearing  at  the  hear- 
ing. Id..  I  aoi.5,  thoae  provisions  of  the  Rules 
are  made  speelfleally  Inapplicable  to  investi- 
gations. <d..  I  aoiJO,"  even  though  the  Com- 
mission is  required  to  Initiate  clvU  or  erlml- 
aal  proeeedlnga  If  an  Investigation  discloses 
vlolaUons  of  Uw."  Undoubtedly,  the  reason 
for  tbla  diatlnctlon  la  to  prevent  the  sterUiaa- 
tlon  of  Inisaligatlona  by  burdening  them 
with  Mal-Ilke  procedures. 

Another  type  of  executive  agency  whleh 
frequently  eonducts  investlgaUons  Is  the 
presidential  eommlsslon.  Although  a  survey 
of  these  commissions  presents  no  definite 
pattern  of  praeUoe.  each  conunlsslon  has 
generally  been  permitted  to  adopt  whatever 
rulea  of  proeedure  seem  appropriate  to  it." 
and  It  Is  clear  that  many  of  the  moat  famotis 
presidential  commissions  have  adopted  rules 
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similar  to  thoae  governing  the  i?'~''^'«l"gt 
of  the  OvU  Rlghta  Oommlsston.'*  Por  ex- 
ample, the  Roberts  Oommlsslon  sstabllshed 
In  1041  to  aaoartaln  the  faeU  relating  to  the 
Japaneae  attack  upon  Pearl  Harbor,  and  to 
determine  whether  the  sueeaaa  of  the  attack 
reaulted  from  any  dereUetloaa  of  duty  on 
the  part  of  American  military  personnel,  did 
not  permit  any  of  the  parties  Involved  In 
the  Investigation  to  cross-examine  other  wit- 
nesses. In  (act,  many  of  the  persons  whose 
conduct  waa  being  Investigated  were  not  rep- 
resented by  oounsel  and  were  not  preaant 
during  the  Interrogation  of  other  witnesses. 
Hsa rings  before  the  Jotnt  Committee  on  the 
Investigation  of  the  Pearl  Harbor  Attaek, 
TOth  Cong..  1st  Sess..  pu.  23-26. 

Having  eonsldersd  the  procedures  tradl- 
tlonaUy  followed  by  execuUve  and  leglslatliii 
Investigating  agencies,  we  think  it  would  be 
profitable  at  this  point  to  discuss  the  oldest 
and.  perhaps,  the  best  known  of  all  Investi- 
gative bodlea.  the  grand  Jury.  It  baa  never 
been  considered  nsoassary  to  grant  a  witness 
sumnvxned  before  the  grand  Jury  the  right 
to  refuse  to  tasUfy  merely  >»»~"t^  he  did 
not  have  acceaa  to  the  identity  and  testimony 
of  prior  witnesses.  Nor  has  It  ever  been  con- 
sidered sssentlsl  that  a  person  being  investi- 
gated by  the  grand  Jury  be  permitted  to  come 
before  that  body  and  eross-examlna  wltnsssss 
wlio  may  have  aeatissa  him  of  witmgdolng. 
Undoubfesdly,  the  procedural  rlgbU  clalnsMl 
by  tlM  reapondanu  base  not  been  extended 
to  i^rand  Jury  baartngs  beeause  of  the  dis- 
ruptive mnuancie  theU  injection  would  have 
OB  tbe  prnfeertlngs.  and  also  because  the 
grand  Jury  merely  Investigates  and  reports. 
It  does  not  try. 

We  think  it  la  fairly  clear  frotn  thla  survey 
of  vsvkMis  phaaaa  of  govenunsntal  invsstl- 
wltaaaaaa  appearing  before  In- 
whether  >a«UUUve.  ex- 
ecutive, or  Judicial,  have  generally  not  been 
accerded  tbe  rlgbu  of  appraisal,  oonfronta- 
tlosi.  or  croaa-eiaaUnatlon.  Although  we  do 
not  suggest  that  the  grand  Jury  and  ttae  con- 
gissslcinsl  Investigating  committee  are  Iden- 
tical In  all  rsspecu  to  tbe  ClvU  RighU  Cobi- 
mlsston."  we  mention  them,  in  adiilltinn  to 
tbe  executive  agsnctes  and  oomnUaalons 
created  by  Congress,  to  show  that  the  rules 
of  this  Commission  are  not  alien  to  thoae 
which  have  blatorlcaUy  governed  tbe  proce- 
dure of  inveatlgattona  conducted  by  agencies 
In  the  three  major  brsnchss  of  our  Oovem- 
ment.  Tbe  logic  behind  thla  historical  prac- 
tice waa  recognised  and  dsscrlbsd  by  ICr. 
Juatlee  Cardoao's  landmark  opinion  In  Nor- 
tsevlaa  Nitrofsa  PndueU  Co.  v.  VtUted 
Stale*.  388  UB.  304l  In  that  case,  the  Court 
was  concerned  srlth  the  type  of  bearing  that 
the  Tarltr  Commission  waa  required  to  hold 
wlien  conducting  Its  Investlgatlona.  Speclf- 
icaUy.  the  Court  waa  aaked  to  decide  whether 
the  Tarlll  Act  of  1023,  42  Stek  858.  gave  wlt- 
nessss  appearing  before  the  r^wnmlsalnn  the 
right  to  examine  confidential  Information  In 
the  Conunlsalon  filea  and  to  croas-examlne 
other  witnesses  testifying  at  Commission 
hearings.  Although  ths  Court  did  not  phrase 
Its  holding  In  terms  of  dus  process,  ws  think 
that  the  foUowlng  language  from  Mr.  Justice 
Cardoaos  opinion  Is  algnlAcant: 

"Tbe  TarlS  OoBimlsalon  advisee;  these 
othsfs  ordain.  There  Is  Indeed  this  coounon 
bond  that  aU  alike  are  Instruments  In  a 
governmental  process  which  according  to  the 
accepted  classmeatlon  is  isglalatlvs.  not  Ju- 
dicial. .  .  .  Whatever  tbe  appropriate  Ubel, 
the  kind  of  order  that  emerges  from  a  bear- 
ing before  a  body  with  power  to  ordain  Is 
one  that  Impinges  upon  legal  rights  in  a 
very  dlfierent  way  from  tbe  report  of  a  com- 
mission which  merely  Invsstlgatsa  and  ad- 
vlass.  Tbe  traditionary  forms  of  bsarlng  ap- 
propriate to  the  one  body  are  unknown  to 
the  other.  What  Issues  from  tbe  Tariff  Com- 
mission as  a  report  and  recosn  mendatton  to 
tbe  Prealdent.  may  be  accepted,  modified,  or 
rejected.  If  it  bappena  to  be  accepted.  It  doee 


not  bear  fruit  In  anything  thai  tntrnifbcs 
upon  legal  rlghta."  388  U.8..  at  318. 

And  In  referring  to  the  traditional  prac- 
tice of  inveetlgating  bodlee,  Mr.  JtMtlee  Car- 
doao  bad  thla  to  say: 

"|W|ltblB  the  meaning  of  thte  act  tbe 
'hearing'  a^ured  to  one  affected  by  a  change 
of  duty  does  not  Include  a  privilege  to  ran- 
sack ths  records  of  the  Commission,  and 
to  subject  Its  eonfldential  agents  to  an  ex- 
amination as  to  ail  that  they  have  learned. 
Thera  imu  no  thought  to  revolutUniize  the 
practice  of  invettig^ttng  bodies  generally  und 
of  this  on*  in  pmrtieulmr."  Id.,  at  810.  (Sm- 
jthasu  supplied.) 

Thus,  the  purely  Investigative  nature  of 
the  Commission's  proceedings,  ths  burden 
that  the  claimed  rights  would  place  upon 
thoae  proeeedlnga.  and  the  traditional  pro- 
cedure of  Investigating  agendea  In  general, 
leads  us  to  conclude  that  the  Commlsalon's 
Rulss  of  Proeedure  comport  with  the  re- 
qulremenu  of  due  prncess." 

Nor  do  the  authorlUas  cited  by  raq^ondents 
support  their  position.  They  rely  primarily 
upon  tlorgmn  w.  l/nlfed  Strntt*.  804  VA.  1; 
Joint  Anti-FaacUt  Refugee  Coaun.  v.  Jfc- 
Grath,  341  U.S.  133;  and  Grseae  v.  MetUoy. 
rupra.  Tboae  eaaea  are  all  HitiTigii««|jfh^^  iq 
that  the  government  agency  Involved  In  each 
waa  found  by  tbe  Court  to  have  nmde  deter- 
mlnatinna  In  the  nature  of  adjudications 
affecting  legal  rlghta.  Thus,  in  Jforpaa.  the 
action  of  tbe  Ssoetary  of  AgricvUture  In  fix- 
ing the  ""^''iiMm  ratea  to  be  charged  by 
market  agendaa  at  stockyards  was  chal- 
lenged. In  voiding  the  order  of  the  Secretary 
for  bla  failure  to  ooaduet  a  trlal-Uke  hearing, 
the  Court  referred  to  the  adjudicatory  nature 
of  tbe  proceeding: 

"Oongraaa.  in  requiring  a  'full  bearing,'  had 
regard  to  Judicial  staadaids — not  in  any 
technlral  ssase  but  with  reepeet  to  'Jioee 
funds  iBSBtal  requirements  of  falmeas  which 
are  of  tbe  lasswes  of  due  iirnnasi  In  a  pro- 
ceeding of  a  Judicial  nature."  804  VA..  at  10. 

Ukewlae.  In  Joint  Anti-Prntdst  Refugee 
Comm.  V.  MeGrath.  841  U.S.  133.  140-141, 
this  Court  held  that  the  Attorney  Osnaral'a 
action  eoastltttted  aa  adJudleatloB.  FlnaUy, 
our  dee! Sinn  last  year  In  are«m»  v.  MeXlroy 
lends  little  support  to  the  rswpondsBte'  posi- 
tion. The  goeem mental  action  there  reviewed 
was  certainly  of  a  Judicial  nature.  The  vari- 
oua  Security  Clearance  Boards  involved  in 
Greene  were  not  conducting  an  Investiga- 
tion; they  were  determining  whether  Greene 
could  have  a  security  clearance— a  lloense  in 
a  reskl  sense,  and  one  that  bad  a  atgnlflcant 
Impact  upon  bis  employment.  By  contrast, 
the  Civil  Rights  Commlsstoo  does  not  make 
any  binding  orders  or  issue  "clearancea"  or 
licenses  having  legal  effect.  Rather,  It  Inves- 
tlgatss  and  reports  Isavlng  affirmative  ac- 
tion; If  ttaere  la  to  be  any,  to  other  govern- 
mental ageneies  where  there  must  be  action 
de  novo. 

The  respondents  have  alao  oontended  that 
tbe  ClvU  Righte  Act  of  10C7  U  Inappropriate 
legislation  under  the  Fifteenth  Amendment. 
We  have  considered  this  argument,  and  we 
find  it  to  be  without  merit.  It  would  unduly 
lengthen  this  opinion  to  add  anything  to 
the  District  Court °s  diapositlon  of  this  claim. 
See  1T7  F.  Supp..  at  810-831. 

Respondente'  final  argument  Is  that  tbe 
Commission's  hearlnga  should  be  governed  by 
Section  7  of  tbe  Administrative  Procedure 
Act,  00  Stet.  341,  S  U.S.C.  (  1000.  which  speci- 
fies the  hearing  procedures  to  be  used  by 
agendea  falling  within  the  coverage  of  the 
Act.  One  of  thoee  procedurea  la  ths  right  of 
every  party  to  conduct  "auch  cross-examina- 
tion as  may  be  required  for  a  fuU  and  true 
disclosure  of  tbe  facts."  However,  what  the 
reepondenta  faU  to  recognise  la  that  Section 
7.  by  ita  terms,  appllea  only  to  proceedings 
under  Section  4,  00  Stat.  338.  8  VA.O.  I  1003 
(rule  making) .  and  SecUon  6.  60  Stet.  380,  5 
U.S.C.  f  10O4  (adJudicaUoDs),  of  the  Act.  As 
we  have  already  Indicated,  the  ClvU  Rights 
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Onmmlsirtfm  performs  none  of  the  funetlona 
specified  in  those  sectlans, 

From  what  we  have  said,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  District  Court  erred  In  both  eaaea  In 
enjoining  the  Conunisalan  from  hnldlng  Ite 
Bhreveport  hearing.  The  court's  judgmente 
are  accordingly  reversed,  and  tbe  eaaea  are 
remanded  with  direction  to  vacate  the 
Injunctions. 

Keverted  and  remmided. 

[For  opinion  of  Mr.  Jvam  FhAHKFuam. 
concurring  In  the  result,  see  post.  p.  486.] 

(For  ooneurrtng  opinion  of  Mb.  Jusiicm 
Hakuin.  Joined  by  Mr.  Juexxca  Claxk,  see 
p05t.  p.  493.) 

I  For  dissenting  opinion  of  Ma.  Jumca 
DouGijtf ,  Joined  by  Ma.  Juancs  Black,  see 
port.  p.  403.] 

WOCftMCfTMB 

"Although  tbe  respondents  contend  that 
the  procedures  adopted  by  the  Commission 
also  violate  their  rights  under  the  Sixth 
Amednment,  their  claim  does  not  merit  ex- 
tnslve  discussion.  That  Amendment  la  spe- 
cifically limited  to  "criminal  proeecutlons," 
and  the  proceedings  of  the  Commission 
clearly  do  not  fall  within  that  category.  See 
United  State*  v.  Zueker.  101  U.S.  475,  481. 

"The  fuU  text  of  SeoUon  104  of  the  Act 
reads  as  foUows: 
"I  1075c.  Duties;  reports;  termination. 

"(a)  Tbe  Commission  shall — 

"(1)  Investigate  allegaUona  In  writing  un- 
der oath  or  affirmation  that  certain  dtiaens 
of  the  United  Stetea  ai«  being  deprived  of 
their  right  to  vote  and  have  that  vote  counted 
by  raasnn  of  their  color,  race,  religion,  or 
T>mM«««i  origin;  which  writing,  under  oath  or 
affirmation,  shall  set  forth  the  facte  upon 
which  such  belief  or  beliefs  are  baaed: 

"(3)  study  and  collect  Information  con- 
cerning legal  develfymante  constituting  a 
denial  of  equal  protection  of  the  laws  under 
the  Constitution;  and 

"(3)  appraise  tbe  laws  and  policies  of  the 
Federal  Oovemment  with  respect  to  equal 
protection  of  the  laws  under  the  Consti- 
tution. 

"(b)  The  Commlaslon  shall  submit  Intsrlm 
rq;>orte  to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress 
at  such  times  as  either  the  Commission  or 
the  President  shall  deem  desirable,  and  diaU 
■nbmlt  to  tha  Praatdent  and  to  the  Congress 
a  final  and  oomptebcBalve  report  of  tte 
aetlvltlas,  flndlnga,  and  raeomoiendatloaa  not 
later  than  two  yean  from  Septsmbar  0.  1067. 

"(o)  8tz^  days  after  the  snbmlaslan  of 
tte  final  report  and  laoonimendatlans  the 
OrwnmlsslnB  ahaU  oaaae  to  exist."  71  Stat. 
686,  43  UJB.C.  I  1075e. 

"It  ahould  be  noted  that  ths 
In  theae  eaaea  did  have  notloe  of  tha  , 
nature  of  the  Inquiry.  The  only  inf orBatton 
withheld  from  them  was  the  identity  of  q>e- 
olflo  eomplalnante  and  the  exact  chargea 
made  by  thoae  eomplalBanta.  Baeauae  moat 
of  the  chargea  related  to  the  denial  of  indi- 
vidual voting  righte.  It  Is  apparent  that  the 
oould  not  have  disclosed  the 
chargM  without  alao  revealing  the 
names  of  the  complainants. 

»  Of.  Sinclair  v.  Ignited  Statet,  378  UA  SBS. 
holding  that  Congress*  legitimate  rl^t  to  In- 
vestigate Is  not  affected  by  the  fact  that  Ib- 
foraiatlon  dieclosed  at  the  InvestlgatlOB  Biay 
alao  be  uaed  la  a  suhsaqoant  criminal  fuse 
outton.  Ct.  also  JfeOnriB  v.  Dmugkertg.  ST8 
UJS.  185.  ITO-iaO.  holding  that  a  regular  eon- 
gresslnnM  Investigation  la  not  rendared  In- 
valid merely  because  "It  might  poaslbly  dla- 
dose  crime  or  wrongdoing"  on  the  part  of 
wltaesaes  summoned  to  appear  at  the  invea 
tlgattoB.  Id.,  at  180. 

"  The  Injunction  lasaad  by  the  court  below 
would  oertalBly  lead  to  thla  reaslt  alaoa  K 
prahlMte  tha  OnmwilMiiKi  freat  aoi^uetlng 
oay  hearing  uadar  astatine  prooadnra.  av«n 
though  thoae  being  tnvtlgated  ai«  BotauBi- 
Bumed  to  taattfy. 


■^A  compilation  of  the  rulea  of  procedure 
governing  the  InveaUgatlve  i>roceedlngs  of  a 
reprsaentetlve  group  of  admlnlatratlve  and 
executive  agendas,  presidential  commiaslons, 
and  oongraaslonal  committees  is  set  out  in 
the  Appendix  to  this  opinion.  poMt.  p.  454. 

*■  The  first  f  uU-fledged  congressional  Inves- 
tigating committee  was  estebllsbed  In  1703 
to  "Inquire  Into  the  causes  of  the  failure  of 
the  late  expedition  under  Major  General  St. 
Clalr."  3  Annals  of  Cong.  493  (1792).  The  de- 
velopment and  use  of  legislative  Investiga- 
tion by  tbe  fK>i»"i*l  governments  U  discussed 
In  Eberllng,  Congressional  Investigations. 
13-30.  Tbe  Kngitnh  origin  of  legislative  in- 
vestigation tn  this  country  is  dlseussed  tn 
Dlmock,  Congressional  Investigating  Ccm- 
mltteea,  40-68. 

■  See,  e.p,  Ktlbottm  v.  Thompson.  103  VS. 
108:  JToOraia  v.  Daughertf,  378  U.S.  135;  Sin- 
clair V.  VrUted  States,  370  U.S.  363:  ChrUtoffel 
v.  UrUted  States.  338  U.S.  84;  United  States  v. 
Bryan,  339  U.S.  323;  United  States  v.  rieisch- 
man.  330  U.S.  349;  Watkins  v.  United  States. 
364  TJJB.  178;  Barenblatt  v.  United  States.  380 

U.S.  too. 

"  See  Appendix,  post,  pp.  478-485.  See  alao 
Dlmock,  Oongreaslonal  Inveetlgating  Com- 
mittees, 163:  Eberllng,  Congressional  Inves- 
tigations. 383.  300;  McGeary,  Tbe  Develop- 
mente  of  Congressional  Investigative  Power, 
80;  Llacoa.  Righte  of  Witnesses  Before  Con- 
gressional Oonmilttees,  33  B.  U.  L.  Rev.  837, 
350-361;  American  Bar  Association.  Special 
Gonmilttee  on  Individual  Righte  as  Affected 
by  NaUonal  Security.  Appendix  to  Report  on 
Congressional  Investigations,  67-68. 

The  W"gi*«*»  practice  Is  described  In  Clokte 
and  Bohinaon.  Royal  Commissions  cf  In- 
quiry; Flaar,  Congressional  Investigations: 
The  British  System.  18  U.  of  Chi.  L.  Rev.  531; 
Keeton,  PaHlamentary  Tribunals  of  Inquiry, 
tn  VoL  12.  Current  Lagal  Problems  1050. 12. 

*  Bee  Appendix,  post,  pp.  454-471.  See  also 
Oellhom.  Federal  Administrative  Proceed- 
ings, 108:  Report  of  the  Attorney  Oeneral'k 
Coounlttee  on  Administrative  Procedure  and 
the  various  Mtmographs  written  by  that 
Oonunittee. 

H  -nam  Commlaslon  "s  practice  with  regard  to 
inveetigattons  was  described  by  the  Attorney 
Oensral's  CoBimlttee  on  Administrative 
Procedure,  Monograph,  Securities  ICichange 
OommtaslOB,  34-41.  The  foUowlng  extract 
is  pertinent  here: 

"When  formal  invesrtigatians  are  utitteed 
at  prelimtmaries  to  decisive  proceedings,  the 
perton  being  investigated  is  nonnaUy  not 
sent  a  notice.  whUA.  in  any  event.  U  not 
pubUc.  The  otdar  for  Inveetigatlon.  which 
iBHludea  tha  notice,  la.  however,  exhibited  to 
any  person  examined  In  the  course  cf  such 
Investigation  who  so  requeste;  since  ordl- 
aarUy  tha  linesllgstlnn  will  Include  tbe 
•onaitnatlaa  of  the  peraon  auq>eeted  of  vto- 
latloB.  ha  wlU.  thus,  have  actual  notice  cf 
the  Invaattgatlon.  Since  a  peraon  may,  on  the 
other  hand,  be  wh<^y  unaware  of  the  fact 
that  he  la  betng  tBTsatlgated  until  his  friends 
who  are  iBtervtowed  so  inform  htm,  and 
■inoe  this  may  sometimes  give  rise  to  an- 
tagonism and  a  faeUng  tliat  the  Commission 
Is  Tiiwiiiliililin  htm  belilnd  hts  back,  no  rea- 
son Is  appelant  why,  simply  as  a  matter  of 
good  win.  the  OomBUsBlon  should  not  tn 
ordinary  eaass  send  a  copy  of  tte  order  for 
tnvesttgattoa  to  the  peracn  under  Investlga- 
tton. 

"The  Commtastan's  Rules  of  Practtoe  ex- 
pressly provide  that  all  such  rules  (govern- 
ing notloe,  amendmente,  objections  to  evi- 
dence, brlafk.  and  tha  like)  are  Ini^pUcable 
to  formal  Inveatigatcry  hearings  In  the  ab- 
aeaoe  of  sxprsas  provlalon  to  the  contrary 
tB  the  erdar  aad  vtth  tiM  aic^pttan  of  rule 
n,  vhlA  lalatea  to  appearance  and  prae- 
tlea  by  rsyrasaatatlTsa  bafoe  tha  Ccnunla- 
■lon.  Tha  teatlmany  g^ven  tn  such  Invaattga- 
tloas  Is  recorded  .  .  .  In  the  ustial  case. 
wftftetset  mrt  grmnted  Om  right  to  be  oooom- 


panied  by  counsel,  but  the  tatter's  role  is 
limited  simply  to  advising  the  witnesses  in 
respect  of  their  right  against  self-tncrimina- 
tton  without  claiming  the  benefits  of  the  im- 
munity clause  of  the  pertiTtent  statute  (a 
right  of  which  the  presiding  officer  is.  tn  any 
event,  instructed  to  apprtse  the  iritneaaes) 
and  to  vuMng  crbjections  to  questions  tehieh 
asaertedly  exceed  the  scope  of  the  order  of 
investigation. "  Id.,  S7-S8.  (Emphasis  sup- 
plied.) See  also  Loss,  Securities  Regulation 
(1051).  1 152. 

"Loss,  Securities  Regulation  (1051),  1158. 
See  also  the  stetutes  cited  In  the  Api>endlx, 
post.  p.  463. 

"  Marcy,  Presldenttal  Commissions,  07-101. 

•See   Appendix,   post,  pp.  473-470. 

"However,  the  courts  have  on  more  than 
one  occasion  likened  Investigative  agendes 
of  tbe  executive  branch  of  Oovemment  to  a 
grand  Jury.  See,  e.g..  United  States  v.  Morton 
salt  Co.,  338  U.S.  632,  043;  Oklahoma  Press 
Pub.  Co.  V.  Walling,  327  U.S.  186.  216;  Con- 
solidated Mines  of  Calif,  v.  Sectirities  A  Ex- 
change Comm,'n,  07  F.  Sd  704,  708  (C.A.  0th 
clr.) ;  WooUey  v.  United  States,  97  T.  2d  358. 
283  (C.A.  0th  Clr.). 

*>  The  Commission  cites  In  re  Groban,  353 
U.S.  330,  and  Anonymous  v.  Baker,  360  U.S. 
287,  In  support  of  tte  position.  Each  of  us 
who  partldpated  tn  those  cases  adheres  to 
the  view  to  which  he  subscribed  therein. 
However,  because  there  are  significant  dif- 
ferences between  the  Orobtm  and  Anonymows 
cases  and  the  Instant  Iltlgatlcm,  and  beeause 
the  result  we  reach  today  is  supported  by 
the  other  considerations  analysed  herein,  the 
Court  does  not  find  It  necessary  to  discuss 
either  of  those  cases. 

ixLBVANT  psaaASBa  awn.  nrnxm  sex  or  lesi 
Title  V — Commtorion  on  Civil  Rights 
8h^  501.  Section  103  of  the  ClvU  Righte 
Act  of  1967  (42  UJS.C.  1975a:  71  Stat.  034) 
Is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"Rules  of  procedure  of  Uie  ConunlsslaB 
Hearings 

"Ssc.  103.  (a)  At  least  thirty  days  prior 
to  tbe  commencement  of  any  hearing,  the 
Commission  shall  cause  to  be  published  in 
the  Federal  Beglsto-  notloe  of  the  date  on 
which  such  hearing  Is  to  commence,  tbe 
place  at  which  It  is  to  be  held  and  the  sub- 
ject of  the  hearing.  T%e  chairman,  or  one 
designated  by  htm  to  act  as  Chairman  at  a 
hearing  of  the  Commlsslan,  shaU  announce 
tn  an  op«ilng  statement  tbe  subject  of  the 
hearing. 

"(b)  A  copy  of  the  Oommlsslan's  rules 
BhaU  be  made  available  to  any  wttnaaa  be- 
fore tbe  Conunlsslon,  and  a  aitneaa  oom- 
p^ed  to  ^>pear  before  the  Commission  or 
lequtrad  to  produce  written  cr  other  matter 
shaU  be  served  with  a  copy  of  the  Oommla- 
alon's  rules  at  the  tline  of  aervlee  of  tha 
subpena. 

"(e)  Aay  person  ecmpdled  to  i^ipaar  la 
person  before  the  Commission  shan  be  ao- 
corded  the  rtj^t  to  be  accwnpanlsd  and  ad- 
Tlsed  by  counsel,  who  shan  have  tha  right 
to  subject  hie  client  to  leasoBsbla  eaamlna- 
tton,  and  to  asake  obJeettoBa  on  the  reoord 
and  to  argue  briefly  the  basis  for  su^  ob- 
jections. The  Ooauntsalon  ahaU  procssd  witti 
reasonaMe  diapatdi  to  conclude  any  hear- 
ing tn  which  It  Is  sngaged.  Due  regard  afaaU 
he  had  for  the  convenience  and  neeeastty  of 
wltneases. 

"(d)  The  Chatmukn  or  AcUng  catahBian 
may  punlah  breaehea  ot  order  and  deecrum 
by  oeiisure  and  exelualoa  from  the  hearings. 

"(e)  If  the  OommlsBlon  determtaea  that 
evidence  or  teettmony  at  any  bearing  may 
tend  to  defame,  degrade,  or  tnertmlnate 
any  person.  It  shall  recdve  such  evidence  cr 
tastlmoBy  or  BUBUBary  of  twA  evldenoe  or 
taattmony  ta  exaeuttve  swslon.  The  Ooauala- 
Btca  dtan  afltard  any  peraon  defamed,  de- 
byi 
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tasUmony  an  opportunity  to  appear  and  be 
beard  in  executlv*  ■Mrtnn,  wltb  a  reasonable 
number  of  additional  wltneaaes  requested  by 
blm.  before  deciding  to  use  such  evidence  or 
testimony.  In  the  event  the  Commission  de- 
termines to  rwleaae  or  use  such  evidence  ot 
testimony  In  such  manner  as  to  reveal  pub- 
licly the  Identity  of  the  person  defamed,  de- 
traded,  or  Incriminated,  such  evidence  or 
testimony,  prior  to  such  public  release  or 
use,  shall  be  given  at  a  public  session,  and 
the  Conunlsslon  shall  afford  such  person  an 
opportunity  to  appear  as  a  voluntary  witness 
or  to  file  a  sworn  statement  In  bla  behalf  and 
to  submit  brief  and  pertinent  sworn  state- 
ments of  others.  The  Commission  shall  re- 
ceive and  dispose  of  requests  from  such  per- 
son to  Bubpena  additional  witnesses. 

"(f)  Except  as  provided  In  sections  103 
and  106(O  of  this  Act,  the  Chairman  shall 
receive  and  the  Commission  shall  dispose  of 
requests  to  subpena  additional  witnesses. 

"(g)  No  evidence  or  testimony  or  summary 
of  evidence  or  testimony  taken  in  executive 
session  may  be  released  or  used  in  public 
sessions  without  the  consent  of  the  Commis- 
sion. Whoever  releases  or  uses  In  public  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  Commission  such  evi- 
dence or  testimony  taken  in  executive  ses- 
sion shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000,  or 
lmprisonn>ent  for  not  more  than  one  year. 

"th)  In  the  discretion  of  the  Commission, 
witnesses  may  submit  brief  and  pertinent 
sworn  statements  in  writing  for  Inclusion  in 
the  record.  The  Commission  shall  determine 
the  pertinency  of  testimony  and  evidence 
adduced  at  its  hearings. 

"(1)  Every  person  who  submits  data  or  evi- 
dence shall  be  entitled  to  retain  or.  on  pay- 
ment of  lawfully  prescribed  costs,  procure 
a  copy  of  transcript  thereof,  except  that  a 
witness  In  a  hearing  held  in  executive  ses- 
sion may  for  good  cause  be  limited  to  In- 
spection of  the  official  transcript  of  his  testi- 
mony. Transcript  copies  of  public  sessions 
may  be  obtained  by  the  public  upon  the  pay- 
ment of  the  cost  thereof.  An  accurate  trans- 
cript shall  be  made  of  the  testimony  of  all 
witnesses  at  all  hearings,  either  public  or 
executive  sessions,  of  the  Commission  or  of 
any  subcommittee  thereof. 

"  ( J )  A  witness  attending  any  session  of  the 
Commission  shall  receive  M  for  each  day's 
attendance  and  for  the  time  necessarily  oc- 
cupied in  going  to  and  returning  from  the 
same,  and  10  cents  per  mile  for  going  from 
and  returning  to  his  place  of  residence.  Wit- 
nesses who  attend  at  points  so  far  removed 
from  their  respective  residences  as  to  pro- 
hibit return  thereto  from  day  to  day  sbaU  be 
entitled  to  an  additional  allowance  of  $10 
per  day  for  expenses  of  subsistence,  includ- 
ing the  time  necessarily  occupied  in  going  to 
and  returning  from  the  place  of  attendance. 
Mileage  payments  shall  be  tendered  to  the 
witness  upon  service  of  a  subpena  Usued  on 
behalf  of  the  Commission  or  any  subcammlt- 
tee  thereof. 

"(k)  The  Commission  shall  not  Issue  any 
■Ub|*eua  for  the  attendance  and  testimony 
ot  witnesses  or  for  the  production  of  written 
or  other  matter  which  would  require  the 
presence  of  the  party  subpenaed  at  a  bear- 
ing to  be  held  outside  of  the  StaU  wherein 
the  witness  is  found  or  resides  or  is  domiciled 
or  transacts  busmess.  or  baa  appointed  an 
agent  for  receipt  of  serrloe  of  proesss  except 
that,  in  any  event,  the  Commission  may  Issue 
subpenas  for  the  attendance  and  testimony 
of  wltnaaaas  aiul  the  production  of  written 
or  other  matte^at  a  bearing  held  within  fifty 
miles  of  the  place  where  the  witness  Is  found 
or  resides  or  Is  domiciled  or  transacts  busi- 
ness or  has  appointed  an  agent  fcr  receipt  of 
serrloe  of  process. 

"(1)  Tbe  Oonunlsalon  shall  separately  state 
and  currently  publish  in  the  Pedwal  Begla- 
ter  (1)  daaerlptlons  of  lu  eantral  aod  tteld 
organ taattoD  Including  the  esUblUhed  places 
at  which,  and  methods  whereby,  the  public 


may  secure  information  or  make  requests; 
(3)  statements  of  the  general  course  and 
method  by  which  its  functions  are  channeled 
and  determined,  and  (3)  rules  adopted  as 
authorized  by  law.  No  person  shall  in  any 
manner  be  subject  to  or  required  to  resort  to 
rules,  organization,  or  procedure  not  so  pub- 
lished." 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE   HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  agreed  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  concurrent  resolution  (H. 
Con.  Res.  582)  to  designate  May  1,  1970, 
as  a  day  for  an  appeal  for  international 
Justice  for  all  American  prisoners  of 
war  and  servicemen  missing  in  action  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills  and 
Joint  resolutions,  in  which  it  requested 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  4S0O.  An  act  to  extend  for  3  years  the 
period  for  which  payments  in  lieu  of  taxes 
may  be  made  with  respect  to  certain  real 
property  transferred  by  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corp.  and  its  subsidiaries  to  other 
Government  departments: 

HH.  14714.  An  act  to  amend  authority  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  under  the  act 
of  July  19,  1940  (64  Stat.  773),  to  encourage 
through  the  National  Park  Service  travel  In 
the  United  States,  and  for  other  purposes; 

HJi.  15893.  An  act  to  amend  title  39, 
United  States  Code,  to  exclude  from  the  mails 
as  a  special  category  of  nonmailable  matter 
certain  material  offered  for  sale  to  minors, 
to  protect  the  public  from  the  offensive 
Intrusion  into  their  homes  of  sexually 
oriented  mall  matter,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: 

H.J.  Res.  1096.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  week  of  Ifay 
34  through  May  30  of  1970  as  "Memorial 
Week": 

H.J.  Res.  1101.  Joint  resolution  to  authorlae 
the  President  to  Issue  a  proclamation  desig- 
nating the  week  of  May  17,  1970.  through 
May  33.  1970,  as  "D  for  Decency  Week"; 

H.J.  Res.  IIM.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  National  Volunteer 
Firemen's  Week  from  September  19.  1970,  to 
September  36.  1970;  and 

H.J.  Res.  1178.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  month  of  May 
1970  as  'Project  Concern  Month". 

The  mesaage  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  following 
conctirrent  resolutloiu.  In  whkh  it  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.  Con.  Res.  S7S.  Concurrent  resolution 
commemorating  the  one  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  The  Ohio  State  Unlvarslty;  and 

H.  Con.  Res.  576.  Concurrent  reeolutlon 
that  the  Congress  sends  congratulaUons  and 
greetings  to  Ohio  Northern  Unlreraity  on  the 
occasion  of  the  one  hundredth  anniversary 
of  its  founding  and  extends  the  hope  of  the 
people  of  the  United  Stotes  that  Ohio  North- 
em  University  will  continue  to  grow  and 
proaper  in  oenturlss  yet  to  oome. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  af&xed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  (S.  3544)  to  amend  the  Aims 
Control  and  Disarmament  Act  in  order 
to  extend  the  authorization  for  appro- 
priations, and  it  was  signed  by  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  MrrcALr). 


HOUSE  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TIONS REFERRED 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  severally  read  twice  by  their 
titles  and  referred,  as  indicated: 

H.R.  4699.  An  act  to  extend  for  3  years  the 
period  for  which  payments  in  lieu  of  taxes 
may  be  made  with  respect  to  certain  real 
property  transferred  by  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corp.  and  Its  subsidiaries  to  other 
Oovernment  departments;  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  Government  Operations. 

H.R.  14714.  An  act  to  amend  authority  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  imder  the  act 
of  July  19.  1940  (64  Stat.  773).  to  encourage 
through  the  National  Park  Service  travel  in 
the  United  States,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

H.R.  15093.  An  act  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  exclude  from  the  mails  as  a 
special  category  of  nonmailable  matter  cer- 
tain material  offered  for  sale  to  minors,  to 
protect  the  public  from  the  offensive  intru- 
sion into  their  homes  of  sexually  oriented 
mall  matter,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.J.  Res.  1096.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  week  of  May 
24  through  May  30  of  1970  as  "Memorial 
Week"; 

H.J.  Res.  1101.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  Issue  a  proclamation  desig- 
nating the  week  of  May  17.  1970,  through 
May  33,  1970,  as  "D  for  E>ecency  Week"; 

HJ.  Res.  1164.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  National  Volunteer 
Firemen's  Week  from  September  19,  1970,  to 
September  36, 1970;  and 

H.J.  Res.  1178.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  month  of  May 
1970  as  "Project  Concern  Month";  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTIONS 
RKFEKRED 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
were  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.  Con  Res.  573.  Concurrent  resolution 
commemorating  the  one  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  The  Ohio  State  University;    and 

H.  Con.  Res.  676.  Concurrent  resolution 
that  the  Congress  sends  congratulations  and 
greetings  to  Ohio  Northern  University  on 
the  occasion  of  the  one  hundredth  anniver- 
sary of  its  founding  and  extends  the  hope 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  that  Ohio 
Northern  University  will  continue  to  grow 
and  prosper  in  centuries  yet  to  come. 


HEADFIRST  INTO  THE  REST  OF 
INDOCHINA 

Mr.  MONTOTA.  Mr.  President,  no 
American  can  stand  by  and  obserye 
with  equanimity  what  is  transpiring  be- 
tween this  administration  and  the  es- 
calating conflict  in  Southeast  Asia.  Daily 
reports  indicate  that  as  the  Laotian  and 
Cambodian  sltuatloiu  deteriorate,  our 
presence  is  Inexorably  seeping  in  to  fUl 
the  vacuum.  No  policy  could  be  fraught 
with  more  futility  and  danger  for  the 
long-range  interests  of  the  United  States. 
Barents  of  recent  days,  culminating  tn 
our  naked  military  intervention  in  Cam- 
bodia, show  how  swiftly  we  are  plumbing 
the  depths  of  mistaken  policy. 

It  i«  patently  obvious  that  Cambodia 
is  as  much  a  tribal  state  as  It  Is  a  nation- 
al entity.  It  Is  further  easily  ascertain- 
able that  the  government  of  General  Lon 
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Nol  Is  about  as  democratically  inclined  as 
is  the  Thleu-B:y  regime  in  Saigon.  Fur- 
ther, the  outrageous  mass  killings  of 
Vietnamese  civilians  in  Cambodia  by  the 
Lon  Nol  regime  is  repugnant  to  anyone 
who  respects  democracy  and  values  the 
Individual. 

Cambodia's  armed  forces  are  on  the 
level  of  a  comic  opera  farce,  lacking  the 
will,  training,  and  ability  to  even  con- 
tain the  Communists,  much  less  throw 
them  back  from  positions  they  have  re- 
cently reached.  On  all  levels  there  is  lack 
of  leaderslup,  commitment  and  a  will  to 
fight. 

Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  outright  folly 
to  jump  on  board  such  a  sinking  vessel. 
There  Is  a  limit  to  anyone's  efforts  to 
keep  a  floundering  ship  afloat.  Such  ele- 
mentary common  sense  advice  would 
seem  to  be  best  for  any  thinking  person 
to  follow. 

Instead,  however,  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration is  In  the  process  of  leaping — 
bo<^.  boots,  and  britches — into  the  Cam- 
bodian area  of  Indochina.  Already,  we 
have  been  sending  in  captured  Com- 
munist sm'in  arms  to  the  Cambodia 
regime.  Suca  a  move  is  about  as  effective 
as  Canute's  commanding  the  ocean's 
waves  to  stop  rolling  in.  Such  a  tide  can 
only  be  stopped  by  massive  American 
military  commitment  on  the  ground, 
which  is  exactly  what  the  Cambodians 
have  openly  asked  for — and  what  we 
now  seem  to  be  doing.  I  have  no  doubts 
on  that  score.  I  protest  it. 

Now  that  we  are  edging  into  the  Cam- 
bodian swamp,  eventually,  and  perhaps 
even  sooner  than  we  think  possible,  we 
Khali  be  committed  massively.  I  say  this 
because  our  military  and  poUtical  initia- 
tive is  being  inexorably  taken  away  from 
us  by  parties  on  the  scene. 

Constantly  now.  the  armed  forces  of 
South  Vietnam  are  crossing  the  Cam- 
bodian border,  staging  major  military 
forays  with  growing,  direct  support  from 
American  forces  on  the  scene.  There  have 
been  reports  of  ever  more  bold  American 
Involvement  in  the  air  and  on  the  ground. 
Our  i)eople  at  home  have  watched  hdi>- 
lessly  as  this  tragedy  has  deepened. 

Further,  the  situation  In  Laos  is  in- 
extricably intertwined  with  the  emerging 
situation  in  Cambodia.  Already,  major 
tnxv  movements  of  Communist  forces 
from  Laos  are  going  into  the  Cambodian 
area.  The  Pathet  Lao  are  serving  as 
foragers  for  the  North  Vietnamese  strik- 
ing forces  now  moving  towards 
Cambodia. 

Militarily,  the  situation  in  Cambodia 
Is  an  but  lost,  and  can  only  be  retrieved 
by  massive  American  intervention.  Mean- 
while, in  Sooth  Vietnam  the  Vletcong 
and  North  Vietnamese  troops  keep  up  a 
steadily  high  level  of  oflfensive  military 
operations  against  us.  American  planes 
are  being  brought  down  from  the  air  over 
Indochina  Is  aivalling  numbers. 

Pentagon  advisers  are  constantly 
pressing  President  Nlzon  for  a  dedsion 
whkii  win  lever  us  ever  so  Irrevocably 
into  the  rest  of  Indochina.  We  win  en- 
ter like  a  salami  is  sUced  ...  a  piece 
at  a  time.  Cumulatively,  we  wlU  aid  up 
doing  tn  what  remains  of  Tnrtochlnm 
what  we  are  presently  engaged  in  seeking 
to  disengage  from  In  South  Vietnam.  I 


pray  that  the  President,  In  his  prudent 
wisdom,  win  refrain  from  heeding  advice 
of  the  PentagOTi.  I  pray  he  wlU  instead 
listen  to  the  counsel  obviously  being  of- 
fered by  Secretary  of  Defense  Laird.  His 
Is  the  counsel  of  commonsense. 

It  is  w^  to  bear  in  mind  the  foUowing 
facts.  The  North  Vietnamese  have  an 
entirely  intact  army,  considered  the  fin- 
est in  Asia  on  a  man-to-man  basis.  It 
is  completely  equipped,  poised  for  in- 
stant commitment  and  absolutely  ready 
for  combat.  Additionally,  it  is  seasoned 
in  warfare,  close  to  all  interior  suiq>ly 
and  communications  lines  and  heavily 
salted  with  experienced  soldiers. 

Next.  North  Vietnam,  although  obvi- 
ously loathe  to  do  so,  can  and  eventually 
wUl,  if  pressed,  call  upon  the  Commu- 
nist Chinese.  Already.  Red  China,  eager 
for  some  confrontation  in  the  name  of 
Communist  unity,  has  Issued  a  pointed 
threat  of  miUtary  intervention  if  we 
broaden  the  conflict  to  include  aU  Indo- 
china. She  has  already  constructed  a 
road  in  Laos  to  within  20  miles  of  the 
Mekong  Biva.  Several  thousand  Red 
Chinese  troops  are  stationed  along  that 
route. 

In  recent  days  there  has  been  a  sig- 
nificant meeting  of  Vietcong,  Laotian, 
Cambodian.  Red  Chinese  and  North 
Vietnamese  representatives  at  the  spot 
where  Laos.  Vietnam  and  Cambodia 
meet  geographicaJly.  There  a  united  mil- 
itary front  was  proclaimed  against  the 
United  States.  We  are  confronted  with 
an  emerging  Communist  effort  pitting 
most  ot  Asia  against  the  United  States 
and  a  handful  of  corrupt,  militarily  in- 
ept, rlghtwing  regimes.  These  cliques 
cUng  to  the  ocean  shores  of  Southeast 
Asia  b»caww»  of  American  commitments 
In  tarns  of  dead  boys.  billi(ms  of  wasted 
doUars  and  self -defeasing  efforts  to  sal- 
vage pride  from  disaster. 

By  allowing  ouisdves  to  be  drawn  Into 
this  woraming  sltuatiixi.  we  offer  the  of- 
ten divided  and  feuding  Commimist  na- 
tions of  Asia  a  chance  to  unite,  sutnnerge 
their  difflerenoes  and  oigage  in  aU-out 
combat  against  America.  An  astute  ob- 
sNver  can  almost  sense  their  Joy  at  our 
offering  them  such  an  (^portunity.  We 
are  healing  their  internal  qtUts  by  our 
stupidity. 

In  the  name  of  tupporiiag  a  small 
group  of  corrupt,  ineffectual  and  incom- 
petent geneimls  with  no  popular  supporU 
we  offer  the  two  Communist  superpow- 
ers, who  have  been  fighting  ecHutantly,  a 
chance  to  compete  with  one  another  In 
hoping  our  Southeast  Asian  exponents 
in  the  xuune  at  world  Communist  unity. 
We  are  offering  ouradves  as  a  sacrificial 
magnet  to  the  Ctanmunist  forces  ot  the 
world.  Only  Am«ica  wiU  suflor.  Our  boys 
wiU  continue  to  perish.  Only  our  doUars 
will  continue  to  disi4>pear  as  our  eco- 
nomic and  geopolitical  situation  daily 
worsoss  Intemally  and  abroad. 

Instead  of  wldoilng  the  war  in  South- 
east Asia,  we  must  contract  It,  or  at  least 
our  role  In  It.  The  ruling  group  in  Cam- 
bodia has  far  less  claim  to  any  support 
from  the  United  States  than  did  any 
South  Vietnamese  regime.  I  daresay  that 
the  Lon  N<d  bunch  wouldn't  know  liberty 
tf  they  tripped  over  It  during  one  of  their 
periodic  routs  by  the  Reds.  How.  then. 


In  all  sense,  can  we  rationalize  becoming 
involved  with  them  as  allies? 

If  we  allow  ouradves  to  continue  this 
war  expansion  poUey.  it  will  go  down  in 
history  as  one  of  the  greatest  blunders 
since  Napoleon  invaded  Russia  and  Hit- 
ler thought  he  could  do  ttie  same,  avoid- 
ing Bonaparte's  mlstakfat. 

Upon  this  administration's  head  shaU 
the  blame  rest  for  such  a  catastrophic 
decision.  Let  It  beware  of  taking  such  an 
lU-advised  step.  We  are  supposed  to  be 
withdrawing  from  Vietnam.  Wdl  and 
good.  Let  us  not  laboriously  dlmb  out 
of  one  sinkhole  only  to  plunge  deeper 
into  another. 

Indochina  has  alwasrs  been  regarded 
down  through  recorded  hlstocy  as  a  sin- 
gle economic  and  poUtical  entity.  I  be- 
lieve it  Is  being  considered  in  this  light 
today  by  our  foes.  We  have  no  national 
Interest  at  stake  in  that  immediate  area. 
We  have  made  our  fight  there  and  it  is 
over.  Now  is  the  time  for  us  to  exerdse 
elementary  good  Judgment  and  refrain 
from  repeating  past  mistakea, 

Mr.  President,  I  say  not  a  sin^ 
weapon  for  Cambodia  or  Uws.  Not  a  sin- 
gle American  soldier.  Not  a  single  car- 
tridge. The  time  to  get  out  is  now.  We 
have  enough  trouble  In  our  own  house.  If 
we  continue  to  ignore  it.  tbok  Instead  of 
saving  our  nel^ibor's  dwdUng.  we  shall 
cause  our  own  to  tnmide  in  about  our 
heads. 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  STENNI8.  Mr.  President.  I  bA 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  5  mlnntes.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordned. 


THE  STTUAHON  IN  CAMBODIA 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  my  re- 
maxka  on  the  Cambodian  situation  this 
morning  wiU  be  largely  what  I  said 
yesterday  afternoon  to  the  press. 

I  again  pctet  out  that  I  am  not  in 
favor  of  underwriting  or  guaranteeing 
or  trying  to  back  up  «ny  Camhortian 
Oovmmient,  present  or  future.  On  the 
facts  as  I  see  and  understand  ttiem  at 
this  time,  I  would  not  now  be  in  favor 
of  any  extensive  or  substantial  aims  i 
ply  or  military  aid  on  an  extensive  : 
to  Cambodia. 

TtkOM  facts  win  be  cleared  qp  and 
developed  further  at  a  later  date.  Btft 
what  I  see  in  the  present  sitnattan  is  a 
dfictelfjfi  made  by  the  President  that  if 
we  are  going  to  continue  this  withdrawal 
from  Vietnam  in  an  orderly  tajMoa  as 
planned,  something  must  be  done— and 
It  is  overdue,  I  think— to  destroy  these 
sanctuaries  along  the  CWnbodian-South 
Vietnamese  border.  Some  of  them  are 
only  35  miles  from  Saigon  itsdf . 

And  these  are  not  Just  hldeways  or 
places  where  sokUers  go  to  rest  and  re- 
fresh themsrtves.  Tliese  are  places  where 
the  Communist  Narth  Vtetnameae  and 
the  Vleteong  have  the  most  BUbeisntlsl 
storage  of  arms,  ammimlttoti,  gims,  food 
to  meet  th^  needs  In  an  almost  mdlm- 
ited  amount. 

This  btiDdop  has  been  going  on  there 
for  some  time. 
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with  all  deference  to  everyone,  I  have 
not  heard  any  tangible  suggestions  about 
how  to  meet  this  situation  and  still  con- 
tinue an  orderly  withdrawal  under  our 
Vletnamlzatlon  program  I  have  sup- 
ported the  Vletnamlzatlon  program  and 
will  do  so  as  long  as  I  can. 

However.  I  have  frankly  said  all  of 
the  time  that  we  will  reach  a  point  some- 
where where.  If  we  withdraw  any  more 
men.  it  will  leave  those  who  are  left  be- 
hind in  Jeopu^.  To  avoid  sMch  a  hap- 
pening there  will  have  to  be  a  v'ery  out- 
standing Improvement  in  the  strength 
of  the  South  Vietnamese  Army. 

The  immediate  situation  now  is:  what 
are  we  going  to  do  about  the  sanctuaries? 
liore  and  more  manpower  takes  refuge 
In  these  sanctiiaries.  More  of  this  will 
be  developing. 

The  decision  was  made  to  send  the 
South  Vietnamese  Arm>  In. 

This  will  put  it  to  a  real  test  and  trial. 
However,  we  cannot  send  a  new  army 
Uke  this  in  alone  at  this  stage.  They  must 
have  communications  and  artillery,  if 
that  tinns  out  to  be  needed.  They  must 
have  the  logistical  support  that  can  be 
furnished  only  by  the  modem  methods 
we  have. 

This  is  no  small  thing  if  we  are  going 
to  destroy  or  greatly  impair  those  sanc- 
tuaries, it  is  something  beyond  the  drop- 
ping of  mere  bombs.  Something  more 
than  bombing  must  be  done. 

So  this  involves  a  choice.  What  are 
we  going  to  do?  Are  we  going  to  cwi- 
tlnue  Vletnamlzatlon?  If  so.  we  have  to 
destroy  the  sanctuaries  and  strongholds. 
Vletnamlzatlon  and  these  strongholds 
cannot  exist  there  much  longer. 

We  have  had  some  good  statements 
here  today,  and  good  debate  is  always 
welcome,  of  course.  But  let  us  remember 
that  we  do  have  a  President  of  the  United 
Statea.  We  have  a  President  who  is 
charged  with  primary  responsibility  in 
the  mlUtary  operations. 

If  I  had  any  doubt — and  there  are  no 
^ffln«tii»«  between  him  and  me — about 
his  ability  or  his  intense  efforts  to  cope 
with  this  grave  situation.  I  would  want 
to  move  in  on  his  prerogative.  But  I  do 
not  have  any  doubt  about  those  things. 
I  t>«*"fc.  frankly,  he  is  experienced  and 
tough  minded.  I  think  he  is  proceeding 
with  caution.  By  all  means,  let  us  hear 
the  PrealdeDt  tonight. 

I  aay  to  my  fellow  Senators  and  to  the 
American  people,  let  us  hear  the  Presi- 
dent tonight. 

nils  Is  a  very  grave  and  serious  thing 
that  the  President  has  decided  to  do.  Let 
OS  hear  all  of  the  facts.  If  we  want  to 
change  the  policy  and  get  out  of  Viet- 
nam under  all  circumstances,  that  is  one 
thing.  But  if  we  go  about  it  in  a  more 
xespoosible  way,  that  is  another,  and  a 
harder  way. 

If  we  are  going  to  do  It  In  a  more 
responsible  way.  we  will  have  to  have 
patience,  and  win  have  to  do  some  things 
that  are  not  attractive,  such  as  having 
an  assault  beyond  the  boundary  of  Viet- 
nam. But  war  is  war.  And  within  the 
oooflnes  of  our  present  policy,  I  think 
this  is  necessary.  And  I  think  within  the 
confines  of  this  policy,  it  Is  being  han- 
dled as  well  as  it  could  be  under  all  the 
clraimstances. 


THE  CYNICISM  OP  VICE 
PRESIDENT  AQNEW 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
with  the  advent  of  student  unrest  in  our 
colleges  and  universities — much  of  it 
Justified  and  constructive — there  has 
been  a  serious  erosion  In  the  public  mind 
of  the  traditional  feeling  of  pride,  trust, 
and  comfort  toward  our  institutions  of 
higher  learning.  As  a  result,  many  col- 
leges and  universities  find  themselves 
not  only  confronting  turmoil  from  with- 
in but  also  vicious  and  unwairanted  at- 
tacks from  without. 

In  a  time  when  calm  reasoning  and 
thoughtful  solutions  are  needed,  it  is  un- 
fortunate that  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  has  assumed  leadership 
In  this  assault.  In  his  speech  in  Des 
Moines.  Iowa,  on  April  13.  Vice  Presi- 
dent Agnew  assailed  open  admission  pol- 
icies whereby  some  colleges  and  imi- 
versities  accept  any  high  school  gradu- 
ate without  reference  to  academic  qual- 
ifications. He  complained  that  in  doing 
so  these  institutions  unavoidably  lower 
their  standards  and  thus  the  value  of 
their  degrees. 

This  insidious  argument  sotmds  good 
in  theory.  However,  in  actual  practice, 
the  experience  of  himdreds  of  public 
colleges  and  universities  in  our  Nation 
which  have  traditional  open  admission 
policies  proves  him  wrong. 

Open  admission  is  nothing  new,  as  the 
Vice  President  would  lead  Americans  to 
beUeve.  The  fact  is  that  many  SUte- 
supported  colleges  and  imiversities  and 
all  the  great  State  universities  of  the 
Midwest  have  pursued  that  policy  for 
years.  Many  still  do.  and  it  is  only  be- 
cause of  the  shortage  of  facilities  for  the 
ever-Increasing  number  of  high  school 
graduates  that  some  of  these  institutions 
of  higher  learning  have  been  forced  to 
modify  that  policy  somewhat.  Evidently, 
the  Vice  President  is  ignorant  of  that 
fact  of  American  life. 

In  my  State  of  Ohio.  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity, Ohio  University,  Kent  State  Uni- 
versity, Bowling  Green  University  and 
our  other  great  State-supported  universi- 
ties have  traditionally  had  policies  of 
open  admission.  Any  high  school  gradu- 
ate who  was  a  bona  fide  resident  of  Ohio 
was  entitled  to  entry.  Thousands  came 
from  rural  one-room  schoolhouses  and 
city  ghettoes  to  swell  the  freshman 
classes.  All  were  welcome,  but  those  who 
could  not  make  the  grade  did  not  remain. 
The  selection  process  was  made  In  the 
freshman  year  on  the  basis  of  ability,  not 
by  self-appointed  gxiardians  of  a  so- 
caUed  natural  aristocracy  thai  Vice 
President  Agmsw  wants  to  reign  on  the 
campus  and  rule  the  land. 

In  his  speech  Vice  President  Aoicrw 
sUted: 

College.  »t  one  time  considered  *  piiyl- 
lege,  U  consl<lered  to  be  a  right  today — end 
U  Tklued  leM  because  of  that.  Concentrations 
<a  (Ueorlented  students  create  an  Immense 
potantUl  for  disorder  ...  It  should  be  our 
objective  to  find,  to  nurture  and  to  aroxise 
that  natural  aristocracy  through  the  rigorous 
demands  of  inteileetual  cocnpetttlon. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  one  of  those  who 
considers  that  a  oolleflc  education  should 
be  a  right  for  all  young  Americans  who 
have  the  competence  and  desire  to  at- 


tain a  higher  education.  In  fact.  I  believe 
that  we  must  provide  new  programs  to 
assure  that  all  our  young  people  who 
desire  higher  education  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  obtain  it.  To  fail  to  do  so  would 
be  to  fritter  away  our  greatest  national 
resource — the  talent  and  ability  of  our 
youth. 

Vice  President  Aornrw's  cynical  Tve- 
got-mine-now-you-get-yours  philosophy 
typifies  the  class  conflict  and  the  racial 
hostility  that  plague  our  society  today. 
It  is  extremely  disheartening  to  hear  the 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States  at- 
tempting to  convince  Americans  that  our 
troubles  arise  from  open  admission  pol- 
icies and  college  quotas  for  minority 
groups.  The  fact  is  that  many  of  our  so- 
cial ills  have  arisen  precisely  because  for 
too  long  many  of  our  colleges  and  imi- 
versities maintained  quotas  to  keep  out 
all  but  a  comparatively  few  members  of 
minority  groups.  It  was  not  too  long  ago 
that  many  college  doors  were  barred  to 
children  of  Irish,  Polish,  Slav,  Jewish, 
and  Greek  descent. 

The  Vice  President  knows  this — or  he 
should.  He  should  also  be  aware  of  the 
report  recently  Issued  by  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  show- 
ing Negro  enrollment  in  colleges  receiv- 
ing Federal  funds.  The  University  of 
Maryland,  in  the  SUte  of  which  the  Vice 
President  was  formerly  Governor,  re- 
ported 484  black  undergraduates  in 
1968  out  of  a  total  of  24,222  students,  or 
less  than  2  percent  in  a  State  that  is 
17  percent  black.  In  his  remarks  pander- 
ing to  the  prejudices  of  a  troubled  and 
ill-informed  populace,  the  Vice  President 
is  pursuing  a  policy  which  would  perpet- 
uate such  unconscionable  ratios. 

I  am  confident  that  college  adminis- 
trators are  aware  of  the  calamity  that 
awaits  both  higher  education  and  the 
country  if  higher  education  is  made  the 
special  province  of  an  American 
aristocracy. 

Mr.  President,  education,  and  especial- 
ly higher  education,  has  traditionally 
been  the  key  to  the  realization  of  the 
American  dream.  It  Is  the  hope  for  o\u: 
future.  Therefore,  it  Is  particularly  un- 
fortunate for  the  second  highest  elected 
official  in  our  Nation  to  be  viciously  at- 
tacking open  admission  to  education — 
the  one  peaceful  route  for  upward  social 
and  economic  mobility  for  millions  of 
underprivileged  young  Americans. 


CAMBODIA 


Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  It  is 
very  difficult  to  speak  on  any  subject 
unrelated  to  the  fast  breaking  develop- 
ments In  Cambodia.  Yesterday  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Coopn)  and  I,  Joined  by  the  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Mahsfield)  and  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aikxh)  ,  an- 
nounced our  intention  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  pending  Military 
Sales  Act  which  would  have  the  effect  of 
barring  the  delivery  of  mllitory  equip- 
ment, i>ersonnel,  instructors,  and  sup- 
plies to  the  new  government  of  Cam- 
bodia, in  an  effort  to  draw  the  line 
against  a  deepening  American  Involve- 
ment in  the  widening  Indochlnese  war. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  President 
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Is  speaking  to  the  Nation  this  evening.  I 
shall  refrain  from  making  any  further 
commentary  on  the  Cambodian  situa- 
tion until  tomorrow.  At  that  time  I  hope 
to  speak  at  length  on  the  crisis  in  the 
Indochlnese  war,  the  implications  of  the 
President's  decision,  the  Vletnamlzatlon 
policy  in  connection  with  these  new  de- 
velopments, and  to  discuss  more  fully 
the  amendment  we  intend  to  offer.  But 
I  do  think  it  appropciate  to  wait  until 
the  President  has  delivered  his  message 
this  evening,  and  I  intend  to  do  so. 

In  the  meantime,  I  wish  to  have  sev- 
eral articles  printed  in  the  Rbcobs  and 
to  make  reference  to  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  and  to  a  suppressed  report 
which  recently  has  been  released.  In  that 
connection  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
I  may  proceed  for  5  additional  minutes. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


OF  PRESIDENTS  AND  CAESARS 

Mr.  CHURCH.  BIr.  President,  during 
my  13  years  in  the  Senate,  I  have  been 
a  reluctant  witness  to  the  steady  decline 
of  Ccmgress  in  the  performance  of  the 
role  assigned  to  it  by  the  Constitution. 
The  waning  authority  of  Congress  re- 
lates not  only  to  peripheral  matters,  but 
reaches  to  the  very  core  of  its  legislative 
responsibility — to  the  war  power,  the 
treaty  power,  and  Its  power  over  the 
public  purse. 

The  resultant  ascendancy  of  the  ex- 
ecutive, built  upon  the  steady  erosion  of 
congressional  power  over  a  long  period 
of  years,  should  command  the  urgent  at- 
tention of  aU  those  who  believe  in  bal- 
anced Constitutional  government.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  the  very  pres- 
ervation of  the  Republic,  itself,  is  the 
ultimate  issue  at  stake. 

Therefore,  it  Is  the  duty  of  Congress 
to  redress  the  imbalance  which  has 
arisen  by  reclaiming  its  authority  under 
^e  Constitution.  It  v^l  be  a  long  and 
difficult  undertaking.  But,  begin  we  must, 
before  Congress  is  reduced  to  the  level 
of  a  badly  tarnished  pageant,  and  Uttle 
more. 

With  these  thoughts  In  mind,  I  ad- 
dressed the  50th  anniversary  observance 
<a  the  establishment  of  the  PoUtical  Sci- 
ence DQMu-tment  at  Stanford  University. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  my  address,  oitltled  "Of  Presidents 
and  Caesars:  The  Decline  of  Constitu- 
tional Government  In  America."  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recxmu, 
as  follows: 
Or  PasaisntTB  and  Caxssbs:  Tbk  Dbcuks  or 

CoNrrrrtrnoNAL  OovxaNKXMT  m  Amkbit* 

The  Roman  CsMars  did  not  spring  full 
blown  from  the  brow  of  Zexis.  Subtly  and  Ui- 
sldlouBly.  they  stole  their  powers  awsy  from 
an  unsuspecting  Senate.  They  strangled  the 
BepubUe  with  skillful  hands.  OKbbon  de- 
scribee their  method  in  this  stately  passage 
from  the  Decline  and  Fail: 

"It  was  on  the  dignity  of  tlie  Senate  that 
Augustus  and  his  suooeaaors  founded  their 
new  empire  ...  In  the  adailnlstratton  of  tbalr 
own  powers,  they  frequently,  consulted  the 
great  national  ootmcll.  and  teemet  to  refer 
to  Its  decision  the  most  Important  ooaoenu 
of  peace  and  war  .  .  .  The  masters  of  the 


Roman  world  surrounded  their  throne  with 
darkness,  concealed  their  Irresistible  strength, 
and  humbly  professed  themselves  the  ac- 
coxin table  ministers  of  the  Senate,  whose 
supreme  decrees  they  dictated  and  obeyed  . .  . 
Augustus  was  sensible  that  mankind  Is  gov- 
erned by  names;  nor  was  he  deceived  In  his 
ezpecUtlon.  that  the  Senate  and  the  people 
would  submit  to  slavery,  provided  they  were 
respectfuUy  assiuvd  that  they  stUl  enjoyed 
their  ancient  freedom." 

Senators  of  the  United  SUtes  may  still 
enjoy  their  "ancient  freedom"  to  debate  and 
legislate,  but  through  our  own  neglect,  we 
have  come  to  deal  Increasingly  more  with 
the  form  than  with  the  substance  of  power. 
Again  and  again,  the  Senate  has  acqtkleaced, 
while  American  Presidents  have  siteadUy 
drawn  to  themselves  much  of  the  power  dele- 
gated to  Congress  by  the  Constitution.  In 
the  process.  esi)ecially  with  the  war  powers 
abroad  and  the  power  of  the  purse  at  home. 
Congress  as  a  whole — and  the  Senate  In  par- 
ticular— has  permitted  a  pervasive  eroelon  of 
the  bedrock  principle  on  which  our  political 
system  was  founded,  the  separation  of  powers. 

TRB   COMBTTnrnONAI.   I88T7S 

As  crisis  has  followed  upon  crisis  In  these 
last  thirty  years,  the  concentration  of  power 
In  the  hands  of  the  President  has  grown  ever 
more  rapidly.  Congress  has  been  reduced  to 
virtual  Impotence  in  the  making  of  foreign 
policy  and,  increasingly.  In  the  control  of 
public  spending.  The  cause  of  this  change 
has  been  the  climate  of  crisis  itself,  each  one 
of  which  necessitated — or  seemed  to  necessi- 
tate— decisive  and  Inunedlate  action.  As  each 
emergency  arose,  the  President  assumed,  and 
the  Congress  usually  agreed,  that  the  Exec- 
utive alone  was  capable  of  acting  with  the 
requisite  speed.  No  one  thought  very  much 
about  the  Constitutional  consequences;  we 
tended  to  think  gbly  of  the  crisis  we  were 
dealing  with,  of  t£e  assumed  need  foi^speedy 
action,  and  of  we  Importance  of  national 
unity  in  a  time  of  stress. 

Now,  however,  we  must  think  about  Con- 
stitutional problems,  because  nothing  less 
than  the  survival  of  the  Constitutional  gov- 
ernment is  at  stake.  There  is  no  end  in  sight 
to  the  era  of  crisis  which  began  some  thirty 
years  ago.  We  cannot  safely  wait  for  quieter 
times  to  think  about  restoring  the  Consti- 
tutional balance  in  our  government.  The  ex- 
tended crisis  of  our  own  time  was  measured 
by  President  Nixon  In  the  unsettling  remark 
he  made  in  his  speech  at  the  Air  Force  Acad- 
emy last  year.  He  said  the  United  States, 
stoce  1041,  "has  paid  for  14  years  of  peace 
with  14  years  of  war." 

The  corroalve  Impact  that  such  an  exorbi- 
tant payment  mvmrlably  impoeea  upon  dem- 
ocratic systems  was  described  long  ago  by 
Alexis  de  TOcquevllle,  who  wrote: 

"No  protracted  war  can  fall  to  endanger 
the  freedom  of  a  democratic  country.  War 
does  not  always  give  over  democratic  com- 
munities to  military  government,  but  It 
must  invariably  and  Immeasurably  increase 
the  powers  of  civil  government;  It  must  also 
oompulaorlly  concentrate  the  direction  of  all 
men  and  the  management  of  all  things  in 
the  hands  of  the  adminlBtratlon.  If  It  leads 
not  to  despotism  by  sudden  violence.  It  pre- 
pares men  for  It  more  gently  by  their  habits." 

TBI  TBKATT   POWSB 

Our  protracted  engagement  in  warfare  has 
produced,  first  of  all.  a  striking  discrepancy 
between  the  ways  m  which  many  of  our  for- 
etfn  commitments  have  been  made  in  re- 
oent  years  and  the  treaty  prooeas  throiigh 
which  tbey  were  meant  to  be  made.  Article 
n.  SeotloD  S.  of  the  Oonstitutlon  states  that 
the  Preeldant  "shall  have  pown,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  cooaent  at  the  Senate  to  make 
treaUes.  provided  two-thlrda  of  the  Senators 
preaent  ooacur  ..."  IB  light  at  this  clear 
language  of  the  Constitution  consider  the 
following: 


On  August  25,  1968,  Secretary  of  State 
Riisk  told  the  Senate  Preparedness  Subcom- 
mittee that  "No  would-be  aggressor  should 
suppose  that  the  abeence  of  a  defense  treaty. 
Congressional  declaration  or  VS.  military 
presence  grants  Immunity  to  aggression." 
The  statement  <vas  meant  to  convey  a  stem 
warning  to  potential  aggressors.  It  did  that, 
and  that  was  all  to  the  good,  but  it  also  put 
Congress  on  notice  that,  with  or  without  Its 
consent,  treaty  or  no  treaty,  the  Executive 
will  act  as  it  sees  fit  against  anyone  whom 
it  Judges  to  be  an  aggressor,  and  that  is  not 
to  the  good.  It  Is  indeed  nothing  less  than 
a  statement  of  intention  on  the  part  of  the 
Executive  to  usurp  the  treaty  power  of  the 
Senate. 

The  denigration  of  treaties  goes  back  at 
least  to  1940,  when  the  current  era  of  world 
crisis  began.  In  the  summer  of  that  year. 
when  France  had  fallen  and  Brltiiln  was  in 
imminent  danger  of  Oerman  Invasion,  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  made  an  agreement  with 
Oreat  Britain  under  which  fifty  over-aged 
American  destroyers  were  given  to  her  in 
exchange  for  certain  naval  bases  on  British 
territory  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  The 
arrangement  was  made  by  Executive  agree- 
ment despite  the  fact  that  it  was  a  com- 
mitment of  the  greatest  significance,  an  act 
which,  according  to  Churchill,  gave  Ger- 
many legal  groimds  for  declaring  war  on 
the  United  States.  It  Is  unlikely  that  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  wished  to  usurp  the  treaty 
power  of  the  Senate;  he  acted  as  he  did  be- 
cause he  feared  that  Oreat  Britain  might 
be  invaded  and  overrun  before  the  Senate 
would  pass  on  a  treaty.  In  retrospect,  this 
seems  unlikely  but,  granting  that  the  dan- 
ger may  have  seented  real  at  the  time,  the 
Constitutional  eSecta  of  President  Rooee- 
velt's  action  would  have  been  mitigated  if 
he  had  frankly  stated  that  he  had  acted  on 
an  emergency  basis  in  a  manner  which  may 
have  exceeded  his  Constitutional  authority. 
Instead,  he  had  the  Attorney  General  pre- 
pare a  brief  contending  that  the  President 
had  acted  entirely  within  his  Constitutional 
powers.  Instead,  therefore,  of  a  single  in- 
cursion on  the  Senate's  treaty  power,  ac- 
knowledged to  be  such,  the  act  was  oom- 
potinded  into  a  precedent  for  future  Incur- 
sions on  the  Constitutional  authority  of  the 
C^ongress. 

The  destroyer  deal  was  the  first  of  a  long 
series  of  significant  foreign  oonunltments 
made  by  Executive  Agreement,  each  one  of 
which  has  constituted  an  added  precedent 
for  the  taking  over  by  the  President  of  the 
treaty  powers  meant  to  be  exercised  by  the 
Senate.  So  far  have  things  gone  that  treaties 
are  now  widely  regarded,  at  least  within  the 
Executive  Branch,  as  no  more  than  one  of 
a  number  of  available  methods  of  com- 
mitting our  country  to  some  action  abroad. 

Indeed.  Executive  Branch  officials  have  at 
times  sought  by  simple  statement  to  create 
"commitments"  going  far  beyond  those  agreed 
to  under  normal  treaty  proceeaee.  Thailand  is 
a  case  in  pomt.  Under  the  SEATO  Treaty,  the 
United  States  Is  obUgated  to  "act  to  meet 
the  common  danger  In  accordance  with  Its 
Constitutional  processes"  should  Thailand  be 
attacked,  and,  should  Thailand  be  threatened 
with  subversion,  the  United  States  and  other 
treaty  signatories  are  obligated  to  "consult." 
But  in  1962,  Secretary  of  State  Rusk  and 
the  Thai  l\>relgn  ICinlster,  "Hianat  Khoman, 
Issued  a  Jc^nt  statement  in  which  Secretary 
Busk  expressed  "the  firm  Intention  of  the 
UrUted  States  to  aid  Thailand,  its  aUy  and 
historic  friend,  in  resisting  Communist  ag- 
gression and  subveralcm"— a  oommltment  go- 
ing far  beyond  that  contained  in  the  SKATO 
Treaty  to  "consult"  in  case  of  subversion. 

One  of  the  newest  devices  used  to  circum- 
vent the  treaty  power  of  the  Senate  is  the 
Congressional  resolutloa,  tramsd  in  such 
sweeping  language  as  to  givs  advance  con- 
sent to  un^Mcifled  future  action  by  the  Pres- 
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ktont.  kB  ua«d  In  recent  ye«n.  th«M  reaolu- 
tlons  bave  not  be«n  spsclOc  ftnl  carefully 
eonaldered  grant*  of  power  but  blank  '<>«^«'^t 
on  tbe  ConsUtuUonal  authority  ol  Concreaa 
written  In  an  atmoephera  of  oommandlnc 
emergency.  With  these  developmenta  In  mind. 
let  us  exanvloe  more  closely  the  war  power 
under  the  ConaUtutlon. 

rax  WAS   powsm 

Unlike  the  treaty  power,  the  Oonxtltutlon 
did  not  divide  the  war  power  equally  be- 
tween the  two  branches  of  government,  but 
▼ested  It  predominantly  In  Congress.  Article 
I.  Section  8,  of  the  Constitution  states  ttiat 
Congress  shall  have  the  power  to  declare  war; 
to  raise  and  support  armies;  to  provide  and 
maintain  a  navy:  to  make  rules  for  the  goT- 
emment  and  regulation  of  the  armed  foroaa; 
to  provide  for  calling  forth  the  militia  for 
organizing,  arming,  and  disciplining  the  mil- 
itia; and  to  make  all  laws  necessary  and 
proper  for  executing  the  foregoing  powers.  Ar- 
ticle II.  Section  a.  of  the  Constitution  states 
that  the  President  shall  be  Commander-in- 
Chief  3f  the  Army  and  Navy. 

The  language  of  the  Constitution  Is  clear 
and  the  Intent  of  the  frmmers  beyond  ques- 
tion: the  war  power  is  vested  almost  en- 
tirely In  the  Congress,  the  only  Important 
exception  being  the  necessary  auttK>rlty  at 
the  President  to  repel  a  sudden  attack  on  the 
United  States.  Only  in  recent  years  have 
Preaidenu  claimed  the  right  to  commit  the 
country  to  foreign  wars,  under  a  sweeping 
and.  In  my  opinion,  wholly  unwarranted  In- 
terpretation of  their  power  as  Commander- 
in-Chief. 

The  framers  of  Vam  Oonstltatlon  very  de- 
liberately placed  the  war  power  In  the  hands 
of  the  leglsUture.  and  did  so  for  excellent 
reasons.  All  too  frequenUy.  the  American 
colonlea  had  been  drawn,  by  royal  decree, 
into  »nglands  wars.  The  leaders  of  the 
Bivwly-tiMlependent  republic  resolved  to  make 
certain  that  tbelr  new  country  would  never 
acaln  be  drawn  Into  war  at  the  direction  of 
a  atagle  man;  for  thU^-reaaon  they  trans- 
fwred  the  war  powtt  to  the  LeglsUttve 
Branch  of  the  new^y-created  government.  In 
■o  doing,  they  rwqgnlaad  that  the  Presidant 
BUght  sometlmea  bav*  to  take  defensive  ae- 
tton  to  repel  a  suddot  attack  on  the  United 
atatea.  but  that  was  the  axtant  of  the  war- 
making  power  they  were  willing  for  him  to 
•nrclae. 

TiM  Intent  of  the  framers  Is  made  quite 
dear  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Oonstitutlooal 
Conmntlan  and  In  the  subesquent  writings 
of  th«  POnndtnc  FMhen.  m  a  letter  to  Jama* 
Madtsrw  In  17W,  TtiotBaa  Jaffaraon  wrote: 

"We  have  already  given  In  «»— p*^  one 
effectual  check  to  the  Dof  of  War  toy  trane- 
ferrtng  the  power  of  lettlnc  him  loose  traan 
ttM  Bseeuttv*  to  the  LsglalaUve  body,  from 
thoas  who  are  to  spend  to  those  who  are  to 

During  the  first  century  of  American  hla- 
tory  most  of  our  Praatdenta  were  serupulonsly 
isepsitfm  of  Oongreas*  authority  to  lalttato 
war.  When  Prealdent  Jeffet«on  smt  a  naval 
squadron  to  the  Medltarranean  to  protect 
American  ooauiMrclal  veasels  from  attack  by 
tbo  Barbary  pirates,  he  carefully  dlstln- 
gulahed  betweau  repelling  an  attack  and 
Initiating  offenalve  action.  When  he  thought 
the  latter  neeaaaary.  he  sent  a  maaaage  to 
Oongreaa  askUic  for  the  requisite  authority, 
atatlnc  that  be  himself  was  ""unauthorised 
by  the  Coi>stltutlon.  without  the  sanction  of 
Congress,  to  go  beyond  the  Une  of  defense,' 
be  requested  autttortty  to  take  offenalve  ae- 
tton,  acknowladflag  tliat  such  authority  was 
"confined  by  the  OonstltuUon  to  the  leglsla- 
tore  exelustv^." 

"nte  Monroe  Doctrine  Is  often  dted  by  pro- 
ponenta  oC  mrea^rtcted  Pi  ealdenttal  powwr 
aa  a  precedent  for  executive  authority  to 
commit  the  country  to  military 
abroad.  In  ted;  ft  sal  dam  ICoiuoa. 
regatded  hia  dadaratton  aa  no  more 


policy  statement.  When  the  Government  of 
Colombia  inquired.  In  1834,  as  to  what  action 
the  United  States  might  take  to  defend  the 
newly-lndepexwlent  LAtin  American  states 
against  European  Interference,  Secretary  of 
State  John  Qulncy  Adams  replied: 

With  respect  to  the  question,  "in  what 
manner  the  Oovemment  of  the  United  Slates 
Intends  to  resist  on  Its  part  any  interference 
of  the  Holy  Alliance  for  the  purpose  of  sub- 
jugating the  new  Republics  or  Interfering  in 
their  political  forms"  you  understand  that  by 
the  ConatltuUon  of  the  United  SUtes,  the 
ultimate  decision  of  this  question  belongs  to 
the  Legislative  Department  of  the  Oovem- 
ment .  .  . 

In  1M6.  President  Polk  sent  American 
forces  into  disputed  territory  in  Texas,  pre- 
dpttatlng  the  clash  which  began  the  Mexican 
war.  Abraham  Lincoln,  then  a  Republican 
member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  from 
Illinola,  was  certain  that  >.he  President  had 
acted  unconstitutionally,  and  he  worte: 

"Allow  the  President  to  invade  a  neighbor- 
ing nation  whenever  he  shall  deem  It  neces- 
sary to  repel  an  invasion,  and  you  allow  him 
to  do  BO,  Whenever  he  may  choote  to  say  he 
deems  it  necessary  for  such  purpose — and 
you  allow  him  to  make  war  at  pleasure.  Study 
to  see  If  you  can  fix  any  Umit  to  his  power 
In  this  respect,  after  you  have  given  him  so 
much  as  you  propose. 

The  provision  of  the  Constitution  giving 
the  war-making  power  to  Congreas,  was 
dictated,  as  I  understand  It,  by  the  following 
reasons.  Kings  have  always  been  involving 
and  Impoverishing  their  people  In  wars,  pre- 
tending generally.  If  not  always,  that  the 
good  of  the  people  was  the  object.  This,  our 
convention  undertook  to  be  the  most  oppres- 
sive and  all  kingly  oppressions;  and  they  re- 
solved to  frame  the  Constitution  that  no 
one  man  should  hold  the  power  of  bringing 
this  oppression  upon  us." 

Nonetheless,  by  the  end  of  the  ISth  Cen- 
tury, precedents  had  been  eatablished  for 
Presidential  use  of  the  armed  forces  abroad 
for  certain  limited  purposes,  such  as  sup- 
pressing piracy  and  the  slave  trade,  "hot 
pixmlt"  of  criminals  across  frontiers,  and 
protecting  American  Lives  and  property,  as 
well  as  for  repelling  sudden  attack.  But  in 
the  early  aoth  Century,  Presidential  power 
over  the  oommltmant  of  the  armed  foroaa 
abroad  was  greatly  expanded.  PrealdenU 
Theodora  Booaevelt.  Taft  and  Wilson,  acting 
without  authority  from  Congreas,  repeatedly 
intarvenud  militarily  In  Uexlco,  CenUal 
America  and  tha  Caribbean.  The  Congresses 
of  that  period,  most  xmwlaely,  failed  to  resist 
these  Presidential  incursions  on  their  Con- 
stitutional authority,  with  the  result  that 
they  became  corrosive  precedents  for  the 
further  and  much  greater  incursions  that 
were  to  follow  dtirlng  and  after  World  War  n. 
Z  have  already  noted  how  President 
Franklin  Booaevelt  uaurped  the  treaty  power 
at  the  Senate  In  '"ft^"g  his  famous  destroyer 
deal  with  Qreat  Britain;  he  also  went  fur- 
thsr  than  any  prevtous  President  In  expand- 
Ing  Kxecutlve  power  over  the  armed  fcroes. 
In  the  course  of  the  year  1941,  be  oommltted 
American  forces  to  the  defense  at  Greenland 
and  loelanrt.  authorlaed  At««ri/T^n  warshlpa 
to  aaoort.  as  far  as  Iceland,  convoys  which 
were  bound  for  Britain,  and  ordered  Amer- 
ican naval  veaaels  to  "shoot  on  sight"  against 
Oamaa  and  Italian  ships  in  the  wsatsin 
Atlanttc.  WeU  before  rraigisas  daelarad  war 
on  the  Axla  Powvrs.  President  BooaevaK  had 
abeady  takan  the  eonntry  into  an  unde- 
clared naval  war  In  the  Atlantic.  Pew  would 
deny  that  be  did  theee  things  In  an  axcellent 
eauae,  that  ot  assisting  Britain  In  thoae  dee- 
parate  days  when  she  stood  alone  against 
the  tide  of  Naal  aggiiiaslrsi  But  In  doing 
what  he  did  for  a  good  cause.  President 
Booaavalt  emablad  taia  sucoosaars  to  claim 
authority  In  the  furtheranee  ot 
much  more  dubious. 


After  World  War  n.  the  trend  toward 
Presidential  dominance  accelerated  greatly 
and  the  real  power  to  commit  the  country 
to  war  U  now  exercised  by  the  President 
alone.  As  one  historian,  Profeeeor  Ruhl 
Bartlett,  has  pointed  out,  "the  positions  of 
the  executive  and  legislative  branches  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  the  area  of  foreign 
affairs  have  come  very  close  to  reversal  since 
1789  ..."  In  other  words,  the  Intent  of  the 
Constitution  has  been  virtually  negated. 

In  I960.  President  Truman  committed  the 
armed  forces  of  the  United  Statee  to  the 
Korean  War  without  any  form  of  Congrea- 
slonal  authorization.  The  President  himself 
made  no  public  explanation  of  his  action, 
but  an  article  in  the  Department  of  Stato 
Bulletin  asserted  that  "the  President,  as 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States,  has  ivU  control  over 
the  use  thereof."  No  one  in  Cttngrees  pro- 
tested at  the  time,  but  some  months  later,  in 
January  1061,  Senator  Taft  msfirtnil  that  the 
Praaldent  has  "simply  usvuped  authority"  in 
sending  troops  to  Korea. 

When  the  Korean  war  went  badly.  Presi- 
dent Truman's  political  opponents,  who  had 
supported  him  at  the  outset,  charged  him 
with  responslblUty  for  the  war  and  accused 
him  of  exceeding  his  authority.  In  order 
to  protect  themselves  from  this  kind  of 
accusaUon,  subsequent  Presidents  have 
adopted  the  practice  of  asking  Congrees  for 
Joint  reeolutlons  when  they  contemplate  tak- 
ing military  action  in  some  foreign  country. 
Presidents  Elsenhower,  Kennedy  and  John- 
eon  all  have  requested  such  resolutions  and 
Congress  has  readily  compiled.  Resolutions 
were  adopted  pertaining  to  Formoaa,  the  Mid- 
dle East,  Cuba  and,  finally.  Southeast  Asia. 
Couched  in  the  broadest  of  terms,  these 
resolutions  have  generally  expreeeed  Con- 
gress' advance  approval  of  any  military  action 
the  President  might  see  fit  to  take  In  the 
area  concerned. 

The  moet  Important  and  fateful  of  all  these 
was  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution  adopted 
in  August  1964,  after  only  two  days  of 
hearlnga  and  debate.  The  reeolutlon  ex- 
pressed Congressional  approval  of  any  meas 
ures  the  President  might  chooee  to  take  to 
prevent  aggression  In  Southeast  Asia  and 
ftirther  sUted  that  the  United  SUtes  was 
prepared  to  take  any  action  the  President 
might  Judge  to  be  necessary  to  assist  a 
number  of  Southeast  Asian  states.  Including 
Vietnam. 

The  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution  has  been 
cited  again  and  again  as  proof  of  Congress* 
approval  of  the  war  in  Vietnam.  It  was  later 
said  by  Under  Secretaary  of  State  Katoen- 
bach  to  be  the  "functional  equivalent"  of 
a  Congreaalonal  declaration  of  war.  In  my 
opinion,  Oongreas  neither  expected  nor  even 
considered  at  the  time  of  the  debate  on  the 
resolution  that  the  President  would  later 
use  It  to  commit  half-a-mlUion  American 
soldiers  to  a  full-scale  war  in  Vietnam. 

mPoowBicxirr  ams  thx  powa  or  thb 


Despite  Oongreaslonal  abdicaUon  of  lU 
constitutional  reaponslbllltlee  vte-a-vls  the 
war  power,  some  s\iggeet  that  Congreas  has 
nonetheless  managed  to  preserve  the  scope 
and  significance  of  ite  policy  role  by  using 
other  available  tools,  such  as  open  debate, 
committee  investigations,  and  especially.  Ite 
continuing  control  over  public  spending. 
Before  the  Vietnam  Intervention,  for  exam- 
ple, then  Senator  Hubert  Humphrey  stressed: 

"With  Ite  power  of  the  pune.  and  through 
the  right  to  Investigate,  to  crltlclBe  and  to 
advocate,  the  Congreas  does  exert  a  signif- 
icant tnllwenoa  on  the  quality  and  direction 
of  muted  States  forelgB  policy,  and  it  usually 
doea  so  without  violating  the  integrity  of 
the  Bxeouttve  Branch." 

If  anything,  tt  Is  tha  Integrity  at  Oangrtu 
that  stands  In  Jeopardy.  As  I  have  said,  moat 
ot  the  autbortty  ot«r  foretgn  affairs  wtUoh 
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the  Constitution  veste  In  Congress  has  al- 
ready paaaed  to  the  Prealdent.  Now,  through 
a  process  of  subtle  attrltutlon.  Congress  also 
appears  to  be  surrendering  Ite  tnuttttoiul 
wellsprlng  of  strength,  the  power  of  the  purse. 

Constitutionally,  the  rl^t  to  approprUto 
belongs  to  Congress.  Article  I,  Section  9.7,  of 
of  the  ConstltuUon  reads:  "No  money  shall 
be  drawn  from  the  treasury,  but  In 
oonsequenoe  of  appropriations  made  by 
law  .  ,  ."  Howevw,  through  the  growth 
of  "central  clearance,"  the  approprlaUons 
power  has  become  as  much  the  Executive 
domain  as  the  CongressloiLal.  One  author 
suggeste:  "Congress,  according  to  the  Con- 
stitution, must  appropriate — but  what  is 
appropriated,  speaking  very  generaUy,  is  what 
Is  presented  to  them  by  the  Administration." 
The  growing  volume  and  complexity  of  gov- 
ernmental transactions,  and  the  speed  and 
flexibility  with  which  they  must  be  handled, 
Inevltebly  has  led  to  increased  Executive 
responsibility  over  public  spending.  In  light 
of  the  major  role  that  the  Executive  Branch 
has  assumed,  the  Importance  of  safeguarding 
what  remains  of  the  Oongreaslonal  power 
over  the  purse  is  manifest.  However,  the 
growing  practice  of  Executive  Impoundment 
repreeente  a  clear  threat  to  that  remaining 
Congressional  power,  as  the  historical  record 
Illustrates. 

It  waa  during  the  Rooeevelt  Era,  with  Ite 
Joint  emergencies  of  Depression  and  World 
War,  that  a  quantum  Jump  occurred  in  the 
frequency  of  Executive  Impoundment.  Meas- 
ures were  passed  by  Congress  to  permit 
Rooeevtit  to  pursue  those  activities  deemed 
neceesary  to  ease  the  economic  crisis  of  the 
Thirties;  and,  similarly,  during  the  Fortlee 
Congreas  usually  supported  the  President  In 
his  policy  of  deferring  projects  which  might 
absorb  funds  required  for  the  war  effort. 

Throughout  this  period  of  crisis,  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch  baaed  Ite  raUonale  for  Im- 
pounding funds  chiefly  upon  the  war  i>owers 
of  the  Prealdent.  Writing  a  year  after  Amer- 
ica's entry  into  the  war.  Professor  Edward 
Oorwln  concluded:  "The  chief  lesson  of 
the  war  to  date  for  constitutional  inter- 
pretetlon  Is  that  the  Constitution  la  an 
•aslly  dispensable  factor  of  our  war  effort — 
p^hapa  one  might  say  an  'expendable'  fac- 
tor." Profeeeor  Corwln  underlined  part  of 
the  problem: 

"In  ite  control  of  the  purse-strings,  Oon- 
greas poasessee  ite  most  effective  check  on 
Presidential  power.  At  best,  the  promise  of 
this  rule  la  serlouly  impaired  by  war,  Inaa- 
muoh  as  Ie|d»latlve  prying  into  Prealden- 
tlal  budgete  «t  such  a  time  always  Involvea 
the  danger  of  revealing  military  secrets." 

Congressional  abdication  of  ite  "moat  ef- 
fective check  on  Presidential  power"  ma. 
thus,  directly  Unked  to  the  war.  Therefore, 
the  true  teat  of  the  practice  of  impound- 
ment would  seem  to  lie  In  Ite  use  since  the 
Seoond  World  War. 

Pott-War  Impoundment.  The  record  on 
Impoundment  alnce  the  war  discloses  that — 
far  from  abating — the  practice  has  grown 
markedly.  Moet  disturbing  of  all,  the  im- 
poundment procedure  has  expanded  beyond 
the  general  area  of  "national  defense"  to 
challenge  Congresslonai  control  over  civil- 
ian spending.  We  are  increasingly  con- 
fronted by  news  Items  like  the  following: 
".  ,  .  under  Congressional  pressure  the 
Budget  Bureau  released  a  backlog  of  66 
projecte."  One  must  wonder  bow  many 
projecte  approved  and  funded  by  the  rep- 
reaentetivea  of  the  American  people  are  sim- 
ilarly trapped  in  the  Bxecutlve  snare.  Jftist 
Conges*  poM  le^fsIaHon  creatlnff  and  fund- 
ing programa  and  then  lobby  the  Kxecutiva 
Bran<A  to  release  the  fund*  to  that  tha  duly 
enacted  lawt  may  be  carried  outT  8ur^ 
not  I 

Also  seen  with  startling  regularity  ara  ref- 
erences concerning  whvther  or  not  funds  tor 
houBlnc.  'v  pollution  oontrol,  for  medical 


reeearch,  and  other  important  programs, 
ought  to  remain  Impounded  or  released  for 
use.  The  more  fundamental  question,  of 
course,  is  whether  theee  funds  should  have 
been  allowed  to  be  impounded  in  the  first 
place.  The  words  of  one  Senator,  speaking 
on  the  Impoundment  issue  during  World  War 
n,  are  even  more  poignant  today:  "Then  how 
does  the  Congrees  express  Itself  or  announce 
a  Congressional  poUcy?  After  aU,  we  repre- 
sent the  people." 

The  Importance  of  examining  the  consti- 
tutional and  political  implication  of  (1)  the 
impoundment  trend  and  (2)  the  abdication 
of  the  war  and  treaty  powers,  should  be 
obvious.  Before  turning  to  these  Implications, 
however,  it  may  be  worthwhile  to  probe 
further  into  why  Congress  abdicated  in  the 
first  place. 

WHT  CONCKKSS  ABDICATED 

How  did  it  come  about  that  Congress  tame- 
ly yielded  to  the  President  powers  that,  be- 
yond any  doubt,  were  Intended  by  the  Con- 
stitution to  be  exercised  by  Congress? 

With  respect  to  the  war  and  treaty  powers, 
the  reasons  are  varied  and  several.  To  begin 
with,  the  politics  of  crisis  Is  that  of  anxiety 
in  which  Congress,  like  the  country,  tends 
to  xmite  behind  the  President.  Becaxise  the 
United  Stetes  has  exercised  ite  role  as  a 
world  power  for  only  a  short  time,  we  have 
not  really  gotten  used  to  dealing  with  foreign 
emergencies  and,  more  important  sUll,  to  dis- 
criminating between  genuine  emergencies 
and  situations  that  only  seem  to  require 
urgent  action.  Lacking  experience  in  dealing 
with  such  flaps  as  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  inci- 
dent in  1964,  we  have  tended  to  act  hastily 
with  insufficient  regard  for  the  reqvilrements 
of  Constitutional  procediire,  assuming,  quite 
wrongly,  that  It  would  somehow  be  unpa- 
triotic to  question  the  President's  Judgment 
in  a  moment  of  assumed  emergency. 

Then  there  is  the  way  our  history  has 
been  teught  since  the  end  of  the  first  World 
War.  It  la  now  part  of  the  conventional  wis- 
dom that  the  Senate's  refusal  to  ratify  the 
VersaUlea  Treaty  not  only  destroyed  Wood- 
row  Wilson's  dream  of  world  order,  but  actu- 
ally accounted  for  the  failure  of  the  League 
of  Nations  to  prevent  World  War  n.  The 
theory  petalste,  despite  the  anemic  peace- 
keeping record  of  the  United  Nations  in 
which  we  have  so  actively  participated,  and, 
though  outdated,  Ite  continued  req>ectebil- 
Ity  has  doubtlessly  had  an  intimidating  ef- 
fect on  Oongreaa,  But  even  if  the  Senate 
blundered  In  1919,  It  doesnt  foUow  that  the 
Prealdent  must  therefore  be  regarded  as  In- 
fallible. The  myth  that  the  Chief  Executive 
la  the  fount  of  all  wisdom  In  foreign  affairs 
today  lies  shattered  on  the  ahoals  of  Viet- 
nam. The  lesson  to  be  learned  may  well  be 
found  In  the  observation  of  James  Bryoe,  the 
British  steteaman,  who  said: 

"In  a  democracy  the  people  are  entitled  to 
determine  the  ends  or  general  alms  of  for- 
eign policy.  History  shows  that  they  do  this 
at  least  m  wisely  as  monarchs  or  oligarchies, 
or  the  small  groups  to  whom,  in  democratic 
countries,  the  conduct  of  foreign  relaUons 
has  been  left,  and  that  they  have  evinced 
more  reqiect  for  moral  principles." 

The  "small  groups"  to  whom  Bryce  refen 
have  themselves  induced  the  Congrees  to 
underrate  Ite  own  competence  in  foreign  af- 
fair*. The  Executive  Branch  of  our  govern- 
ment Is  populated  with  speclallste  and  ex- 
perte.  Theee  men  have  added  greatly  to  the 
governments  aklll  in  conducting  foreign  re- 
lations, but  they  have  also  shown  a  certain 
arrogance,  purveying  the  notion  that  anyone 
who  Is  not  an  e^>ert,  including  Congress- 
men, Senators  and  ordinary  citizens.  Is  simply 
too  uninformed  to  grasp  the  conxplexities  of 
foreign  policy.  Now,  modesty  and  self-effaoe- 
ment  are  not  characteristics  usually  associ- 
ated with  politicians  but,  curiously  enough, 
many  Members  of  Congress  seem  to  have  ac- 


cepted the  view  that  foreign  policy  la  best 
left  to  the  experte.  This  view  U  patently 
false:  Clemenceau  said  that  war  Is  too  im- 
portant to  be  left  to  the  generals;  similarly, 
the  basic  decisions  of  foreign  policy  are  too 
Important  to  be  left  to  the  dlplomate.  As 
Professor  Bartlett  pute  It:  ".  .  .  there  are  no 
experts  In  wisdom  concerning  human  affairs 
or  in  determining  the  national  interest,  and 
there  is  nothing  in  the  realm  of  foreign  pol- 
icy that  cannot  be  understood  by  the  average 
American  citizen." 

No  discussion  of  Congressional  abdication 
In  the  realm  of  foreign  jwUcy  would  be  com- 
plete, however,  without  mention  of  the  great 
impetus  given  the  growth  of  Presidential 
prerogative  by  the  general  acceptence,  fol- 
lowing World  War  n,  of  the  doctrine  of  bi- 
partisanship In  the  conduct  of  our  foreign 
relaUons.  The  lure  of  that  beguiUng  slogan, 
"politics  stops  at  the  waters  edge."  led  us 
to  the  erroneous  conclusion  that  any  action 
taken  by  the  President  abroad  demanded 
bipartisan  backing  at  home.  Ironically,  it 
never  seems  to  have  occurred  to  us  that  bi- 
partisanship, as  actually  practiced,  has  nei- 
ther eliminated  partisanship  nor  poUtlcs 
from  foreign  policy  matters.  In  1952,  for  ex- 
'  ample,  the  Republicans  rode  to  power  on  the 
Issue  of  Korea,  while  Castro's  tekeover  of 
Cuba  became  a  major  political  argument  in 
the  Kennedy  campaign  of  i960.  Par  from  re- 
moving foreign  policy  from  the  arena  of  par- 
tisan politics,  the  doctrine  of  bipartlBanship 
has  simply  gathered  more  power  into  the 
hands  of  the  President  by  eliminating,  be- 
tween elections,  any  semblance  of  organized 
opposition  in  Congrees.  When  the  duty  to 
oppose  no  longer  reste,  as  it  normally  must, 
upon  the  "loyal  opposition"  In  Congress,  the 
day-to-day  responsibility  for  holding  the 
President  to  account,  for  the  timely  ques- 
tioning of  his  poUclee,  and  for  the  posing  of 
alternatives,  falls  much  less  effectually  to 
the  scatterfire  of  individual  members  express- 
ing their  personal  dissent.  AU  in  all,  the  prop. 
osltion  U  weU  summed  up  by  Mr.  James 
O'Gara.  the  dlstingtilshed  editor  of  Common- 
weal, who  observes: 

"As  it  Is  usually  Interpreted,  all  we  get 
from  the  exhortation  to  keep  politics  out  of 
foreign  affairs  Is  the  illusion  of  agreement. 
This  result  may  make  us  fsel  more  secure, 
but  it  does  not  really  help  us.  It  only  p^wra 
over  real  differences  and  prevente  that  dis- 
cussion and  debate  which  could  lead  to 
better  policies  and  a  stronger,  more  effective 
position  abroad." 

And  what  of  the  slackening  Congreeslonal 
control  over  the  purse-strings?  As  we  have 
seen,  in  the  crucible  of  "national  emer- 
gency," the  Constitution  becomes  malleable. 
For  the  sake  of  secrecy,  qMsd.  flexibility,  and 
national  unity.  Congress  has  traditionally  re- 
laxed ite  grip  on  the  purse-strings,  slacked 
off  on  ite  watohdog  functions,  and  generally 
given  broad  discretion  to  the  Executive.  This 
same  permissiveness  has  no  place  in  a  demo- 
cratic government  during  periods  when  a 
national  crisis  has  not  been  declared  by 
Congress.  Examining  the  British  and  Ameri- 
can democratic  experiences,  Professor  Ken- 
neth Walts  writes: 

"Congress  should  not  tolwate  a  situation 
remotely  approaching  the  British  condition, 
where  general  stetemente  by  Ministers  re- 
place detailed  deecriptlons  of  programs  and 
a  carefiU  account  of  how  money  requested 
will  be  ^lent.  The  fusion  of  executive  and 
legislature,  as  in  Britain,  means  that  one 
must  control  the  other.  The  separation  of 
legislative  and  executive  branches,  as  In 
America,  places  each  In  a  position  of 
strength." 

To  be  assured  that  both  branches  maintain 
a  position  of  strength.  It  is  vital  that  the 
President  follow  the  letter  of  the  law  in  car- 
rying out  appropriations  bills.  Thus,  if  the 
need  existe.  Congress  should  legislate  the 
requisite  flexibility  for  the  President.  Other- 
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wlM.  when  ConffreM  "rvqulrw,"  "wffultti." 
"orders."  or  "dlreeta"  tbat  approprUtMt  funds 
b«  •xpended.  Uila  U  preclMly  th«  doty  oX  the 
PrMldent,  ual«M  b«  cbooMS  to  v*to  tba  bill. 
Otberwla«,  b*  oaurpa  by  impoundinent  an 
mbaolut*  veto  wblcb  Congr«ss  caxmoi  ovw- 
rld«— •  power  not  conferred  on  tbe  Cblef 
Executive  by  tbe  ConBUtutlon. 

TUX   COIVSXQT7XNCSS   OF    ABDICATION 

la  concluding  tbese  remarks,  let  me  outline 
tbe  implications  of  Congreslonal  abdication. 
As  a  result  of  tbe  paaslng  of  tbe  war  power 
and  mucb  of  tbe  purse  power  out  of  tbe 
bands  of  Congress,  tbe  most  Important  of 
our  constitutional  cbecks  and  balances  bare 
been  overturned.  For  tbe  first  time  in  our 
blstory,  tbere  bas  come  Into  view  tbe  powl> 
blllty  of  our  President  becoming  a  Caesar, 
because,  aa  Gibbon  wrote  in  Th«  Decline  and 
Fall,  "Tbe  principles  of  a  free  constitution 
are  irrecoverably  lost,  wben  tbe  legislative 
power  is  nominated  by  tbe  executive." 

Tbe  brilliant  columnist,  James  Beston,  bas 
written  of  tbe  ascendancy  of  tbe  Presidency 
in  tbeee  words; 

".  .  .  OD  tbe  great  acta  of  foreign  policy, 
especially  tbose  involving  tbe  risk  or  even 
tbe  act  of  war.  be  Is  more  powerful  in  t)iis 
age  than  in  any  otber.  freer  to  follow  bis 
own  beat  Utan  any  otber  single  political 
1  eerier  In  the  world — and  tbe  larger  and  more 
fateful  the  lasue.  the  greater  Is  his  authority 
to  foUow  his  o«n  wlU." 

No  human  being  can  safely  be  entrusted 
with  sucb  enormous  powers.  Professor  Henry 
Staale  Conunager  wrote  not  long  ago  that: 
".  .  .  the  poaaeaslon  of  power  encourages  and 
even  creates  conditions  which  seem  to  re- 
quire its  use.  and  tbe  greater  and  more  con- 
clusive the  pKxwer  tbe  stranger  the  argument 
for  Its  use.  Those  who  poassss  authority  want 
to  «M>clae  It:  children,  teachers,  boaasa,  bu- 


lian  who  poasaas  power  think  It  a  shanM  to 
let  power  go  to  waste  and,  sntwstlmss.  per- 
haps uncoaacloualy,  they  maaufaeture  situ- 
ations m  which  It  must  be  oaed — as  in  Santo 
Domingo,  for  example.  All  this  was  danger- 
ous but  not  Intolerable  In  the  pre-atomic 
age:  It  is  no  loogar  tolerable." 

Bvsn  the  wisest  and  most  competent  of 
rieshlsiils  is  still  a  human  being,  susceptible 
to  human  flaws  and  human  failures  ot  judg- 
■Bsnt.  Tbe  greatest  insight  of  our  Founding 
Fathers  was  thsir  recognition  of  ths  dangers 
of  nnUmttad  power  SKardssd  by  a  single  man 
or  institution;  their  greatest  achievement  was 
tbe  mfefuard*  mgabut  ohsolKf e  power  which 
tbsy  wrote  into  our  Constitution. 

SWIHUIWO   BACK   TRX    PKNDT7I.UIC 

Recently,  tbere  have  been  some  hopeful 
signs  that  Congress  may  Intend  to  recapture 
aome  of  its  lost  powers.  For  one  thing,  the 
Senate  has  pulled  off  tbe  sheU  lu  all-but- 
atrophled  oonflnnatlon  power,  and  rejected 
the  last  two  Prealdentlal  "appointees"  (nom- 
Inses)  to  ths  Supreme  Court! 

For  another,  as  the  Kiecutlve  bas  made 
Ini  isaslnglj  soEtravagant  use  of  joint  reaolu- 
tlons.  CongrSBS  has  bsgun  to  develop  a  be- 
lated but  healthy  warlneas  of  such  vsgue  and 
hasty  grants  of  authority.  Hence,  two  years 
ago.  tbe  Senate  was  ssked  to  adopt  s  sweeping 
resolution  promising  large  new  sums  of  aid 
money  for  Latin  Amsrtea.  The  Senate  was 
asked  to  approve  this  reeolutlon  In  great 
haste  so  that  Prealdent  Johnson  might  carry 
It  with  him  to  his  meeting  with  the  otber 
hemispheric  Presidents  at  Punta  del  Este. 
Tti«  Foreign  Halations  Committee  judged 
that  It  simply  could  not  asesss  ths  merits 
of  the  proposal  in  tbe  short  time  allowed 
and.  sines  the  propoeed  measure  wss  not 
urgent,  the  Committee  declined  to  act  on 
the  Preatdenfs  request,  adopting  Inst  sad  a 
substitute  resolution  promising  to  give  due 
consideration.  In  accordance  with  Its  normal 
prooedursB.  to  any  propoeala  for  iBBrsassd  aid 
to  lAtln  America  which  ths  President  might 
later    submit.    TtM    substitute    resolution. 


which  the  Committee  adopted  by  a  vote  of 
nine  to  nothing,  was  rejected  by  Presidential 
advisor  Walt  Rostow  as  "worse  than  useless." 
Ur.  Johnson  went  to  PunU  del  CM*  without 
bis  resolution  and  ths  eSecU,  I  think,  were 
salutary.  Having  no  gifts  to  dispense,  the 
United  States  was  obllgsd  to  deal  with  the 
Latin  Americans  as  a  fiiend  rather  than  as 
a  patron;  having  no  new  bauble  dangled  be- 
fore them,  the  Latin  Americans  were  obliged 
to  deal  with  the  United  States  as  equals 
rather  than  ss  supplicants. 

The  slgnlflcance  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee's  rejection  of  the  proposed  Latin 
Amsrlcan  resolution  had  much  more  to  do 
with  BxecuUve-LegisiaUve  relaUons  at  home 
than  with  the  Committee's  sttitudes  to- 
ward Latin  America.  The  Committee  waa  ex- 
hibiting a  new  but  well-founded  reluctance 
to  grant  the  Executive  any  more  blank 
cbecks.  The  Executive  vras  being  put  on 
notice  that  lu  account  with  Congress  is 
overdrawn. 

ICore  recently,  the  Nattonal  Commitments 
ResoluUoD  (8.  Ree.  SS)— passed  In  the  Sen- 
ate June  S6,  1M9.  by  an  overwhelming  vote 
of  70  to  la  seeks  to  set  in  motloa  a  pine— 
pointing  toward  the  reetoratlan  oC  the  vital 
*»^l».rt««  In  our  system  prescribed  by  the 
Founding  Fathers.  Tbe  reeotutton  speaks 
for  Itself: 

"Be  It  reeolved.  that  It  Is  ths  senee  of  the 
Senate  that  a  national  commitment  by  the 
United  States  to  a  foreign  power  nscsssarUy 
and  exclusively  results  from  aiUnnatlvs  ac- 
Uon  taken  by  tbe  executive  and  IsglslaUve 
branetiea  of  the  Unltod  SUtes  Oovemment 
through  means  of  a  treaty,  convention,  or 
other  leglslaave  InstrumentaUty  spedfleally 
intended  to  give  effect  to  such  a  oommlt- 
ment." 

On  December  IS,  1968, 1  offered  an  amend- 
ment to  tbe  Military  Appropriations  bill  pro- 
hibiting the  use  of  any  of  tbe  money  for 
Introducing  American  ground  combat  troope 
Into  either  Laos  or  Thailand.  Adopted  7S  to 
IT.  tbe  amendment  repraasnts  a  reasssrUon 
of  the  constitutional  right  of  Oongrsss  to 
determine  where  and  how  public  money  Is 
spent  If  a  change  of  circumstances  should 
causs  ths  Prssldent  to  favor  the  sending  of 
American  combat  troopa  Into  sithsr  coun- 
try, then,  before  the  money  eould  be  spent 
for  that  purpoas.  the  matter  would  have  to 
be  brought  barck  to  Oi.wgisss  for  its  concur- 
rence. Later  this  year.  Senator  John  Sher- 
man Cooper  and  I  will  undertake  to  Include 
«'>»^**~*<«  within  tba  limitation. 

Preeently  pending  before  the  Senate  Is  the 
Mathlae  ReeoluUon  (8J.  Etos.  IM).  which 
would  repeal  the  1966  Formoea  Resolution, 
the  1967  Middle  aast  ttasolutlon.  the  1963 
Cuba  Reeolutlaa  on  Lattn  Amsrloa.  tbe  1964 
Tonkin  Outf  nssolutlon.  and.  finally,  Pissl- 
dent  Truman's  Korean  smeigeney  proclama- 
Uon,  of  December  16.  1960,  which  la  still  the 
basis  for  the  protracted  exsrelss  by  i 
Presidents  of  many  "smsrgency 

Of  course,  these  Senato  actions  will  not. 
of  and  by  themselves,  restore  the  constitu- 
tional balance  which  has  been  lost.  They 
will  not.  of  and  by  themselves,  restore  to 
Congress  the  war  power,  now  abdicated  away. 
They  are  not  guarantees  against  misguided 
fiscal  praetlcss  such  ss  Impoundment.  How- 
ever, they  are  designed  to  tnitimts  a  swing 
back  of  the  pendulum;  they  are  designed  to 
remind  Congrsaa  of  Its  responslbllltlss  and  to 
help  ersats  a  new  state  of  mind. 

What,  ana  may  ask,  could  be  expected  to 
come  of  a  nsrw  Congressional  attitude?  First, 
one  may  hope  that  the  Oongrees  hereafter 
would  exercise  Its  own  judgmsnt  as  to  wben 
haste  Is  necessary  and  wben  It  Is  not.  Ons 
may  hope  that.  In  considering  a  resolution 
such  as  the  Oulf  of  Tonkin  reeolutlon,  the 
Congress  would  hereafter  state  as  sxpUdtly 
as  posslhle  the  nature  and  purpoee  of  any 
military  action  to  be  taken  and,  more  im- 
portant still,  that  It  would  make  It  absolute- 
ly clear  that  the  reeolutlon  was  an  act  of 
authorlxatlon,  granting  ths  Prestdsnt  spedflo 


powers  which  he  would  not  oiherwlst  pos- 
ssss.  One  may  hope  that  Oongrsss  wlU  be 
more  alert  to  the  dangers  of  Executive  Im- 
poundment of  appropriated  funds  and  will 
monitor  carefully  ths  expenditure  of  con- 
giweslnnslly-msndated  public  money.  One 
may  hope,  finally,  that  the  Congress  will 
never  again  forget  that  its  responsibility  for 
upholding  the  Constitution  Includes  the 
obligation  to  preserve  its  own  oonstltutional 
authority. 

One  hears  It  argued  theee  days — by  high 
nfflflals  In  the  Executive  Branch,  by  foreign 
policy  experts,  and  by  some  political  scien- 
tists— that  certain  of  our  Constitutional 
procedures.  Including  the  power  of  Congress 
to  declare  war.  are  obsolete  in  the  nuclear 
age.  This  contention,  in  my  opinion.  Is  with- 
out merit.  Nothing  In  the  Constitution  pre- 
vents— and  no  one  In  Oongreaa  would  ever 
try  to  prevent — tbe  President  from  acting 
In  a  genuine  national  emergency.  What  Is  at 
Issue  la  his  sutborlty  to  order  our  military 
forcee  into  action  In  foreign  lands  whenever 
and  wherever  he  decides.  Whst  Is  at  issue  Is 
unchecked  Executive  discretion  over  pub- 
lic spending.  What  is  at  Issus  is  ths  right 
of  the  President  to  alter  Constitutional 
proossses  at  his  option,  even  In  the  name  of 
defending  thoee  prooeesee. 

I  do  not  believe  that  tbe  Constitution  Is 
obsolete:  I  do  not  believe  that  Congress  Is 
Incapable  of  discharging  Its  respcnalbllltlss; 
but.  If  either  of  these  conditions  ever  should 
arise,  the  remedy  would  He  In  the  amend- 
ment procees  of  the  Constitution  Itself.  As 
Oeorge  Waahlngton  said  In  his  faiwvrtl  ad- 
dress; 

"Lst  there  be  no  change  In  usurpation; 
for  though  this  in  ons  Instance  may  be  the 
Instrument  of  good.  It  Is  the  customary 
wei^xm  by  which  free  governments  ars  de- 
stroyed." 

OIVX  EARTH  A  CHANCE 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  as  ooe 
who  has  long  been  concerned  about  con- 
serration  and  the  fouled  state  of  our 
enrlronment.  I  found  April  22 — Earth 
Day — a  welcome  event  In  this  country. 

Like  many  of  my  colleagues,  I  went 
home  to  observe  Earth  Day.  My  State 
has  Its  problems  with  pollution,  even 
though  they  are  not  yet  of  the  magni- 
tude of  the  more  industrialized  parts  of 
the  country.  Still,  I  found  the  concern 
In  Idaho  every  bit  as  great  as  elsewhere. 
At  every  university  and  college  in  Idaho, 
programs  were  held  In  support  of  en- 
vironmental action  either  on  Earth  Day 
or  earlier.  Many  high  schools  set  aside 
time  to  observe  April  22.  Hie  Boy  Scouts 
In  southwest  Idaho  mounted  a  week- 
long  war  on  Utter. 

I  spent  Earth  Day  speaking  at  two 
campuses — at  Ricks  College  in  Rexburg 
and  at  Idaho  State  University  In  Poca- 
tello.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  8i>eech  I  delivered,  entitled 
"Give  Earth  a  Chance,"  be  printed  at 
this  point  In  the  Cohorzssional  Rccoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Riooko, 
as  follows: 

Onrx  Xaxth  a  Cbamcb 
(By  Hsnstior  Fbaxx  CHiTBca) 

Three  thousand  years  ago,  Man  began  to 
tUl  the  eoU.  Tbe  plow  and  lu  oompanlcm 
piece,  the  axe,  were  his  first  major  tools  for 
survival.  But  also  they  were  his  first  weapons 
against  Nature. 

Two  thwisanrt  yean  ago,  Saneoa  eom- 
plalned  about  Boom: 

"As  soon  ss  I  bad  escaped  ttie  heavy  air 
and  the  smokey  chimneys  which,  when 
stirred,  poured  forth  whatever  pestilent  va- 
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pors  and  soot  they  endoeed,  /  fttt  a  change 
in  my  dlspositton." 

Not  much  more  than  a  century  ago,  dur- 
ing the  rising  tide  of  our  country's  westward 
expansion,  Henry  Thorsau  exnl aimed: 

"Thank  Ood,  they  cannot  cut  down  tbe 
clouds  r 

Today,  we  aqihalt  Amerleans.  our  eyes 
smarting,  sre  rocketing  men  to  the  moon 
while  standing  knee-deep  in  our  own  litter. 
Our  rivers  sre  clogged  with  tUth;  smog  Is  the 
"air  apparent"  In  our  large  dtlas.  Our  eyss 
are  aeeaulted  by  unrelieved  urban  ugltnsse; 
our  nsrvss  frayed  by  Incessant  noiss,  con- 
gestion and  confusion.  Much  of  our  land  Is 
hideously  defaced. 

For  more  than  seventy  years,  we  have  bsen 
warned  about  our  dlssipatlans: 

By  Oeorge  Perkins  Msiah,  Cart  Sohurs. 
John  Wesley  Powell.  John  Mulr  and  TlMO- 
dors  Boosevelt. 

By  Svelyn  Waugh  who  cried  out  ttiat  half 
the  basis  of  English  pocftry  was  being  de- 
stroyML 

By  John  Kennedy  who  said  that  eonserva- 
Uon  is  ths  highest  form  of  national  thitft. 

By  Aldo  lisopold  who  explained  that  wa 
abuse  land  because  we  regard  It  as  a  flom- 
modlty  belonging  to  us.  When  ws  sse  the 
land  as  a  community  to  which  we  belong,  wm 
may  begin  to  use  It  with  lore  and  reqiect. 

The  praetltlMiers  of  ecology,  tboss  Twsn- 
tletb  Century  Paul  Beveres,  have  compiled 
tomee  of  dismal  stotUttcs  .  .  .  tba  rising 
levels  of  health-shattering  ndse  .  .  the 
^>readlng  flood  of  foul  water  .  .  .  the  thick- 
ening smog  shrouding  our  dtlss.  Z  shall  redto 
some  of  the  grimmer  statistics  latar  on.  But 
perhaps  the  best  way  to  Illustrate  the  car- 
nage Is  by  snecdote. 

■arllsr  this  year,  a  million  catflah  were 
found  dead  in  a  canal-dam-rlver  complex  de- 
signed to  Irrigate  tbe  lush  Central  Califor- 
nia valley.  Tbe  causs  is  not  yet  known,  but 
the  deaths  ware  not  naturaL 

In  Callfamla.  there  are  being  distributed 
postsrs  showing  a  naked  female  brsast  with 
a  notation: 

"Milk  In  such  containers  may  be  tinflt  for 
human  consumption — ^DDT  content  JO  to 
.30  parte  i>er  million  In  milk  of  nursing 
mothers — two  to  six  times  the  amount  al- 
lowed In  milk  for  commercial  sale." 

Laks  bis  Itself  Is  vlrtuaUy  "dead"  In  a 
biological  senee — ^Ite  llfe-«yele  ruptured  to 
the  point  where  dead  fish  and  other  "»*»h»«* 
life  Utter  ite  shores.  A  river  feeding  into 
lAke  Erie  once  caught  fire— ao  loaded  was  It 
with  oil  and  other  eombuatlbles. 

It  Is  the  declared  policy  of  the  Los  An- 
gelse  public  school  system  that  there  shaU 
be  no  hard  exercise  on  the  playgrounds  on 
amoggy  days. 

Tou  university  studente  are  part  of  a 
"new"  generation  in  an  unenviable  senss 
that  yours  Is  the  first  to  be  bom  with 
Strcmtium  00  in  your  bones — the  result  of 
the  nuclear-bomb  age. 

We  oertalnly  do  not  lack  for  examples  of 
what  Is  happening  to  us — to  you  and  to  me. 
But  how  did  It  happen  that  we  so  ravaged 
our  national  home,  this  richest  pad  on 
Planet  Earth?  Of  what  an  we  guuty? 

First,  we  are  guUty  of  an  uncritical  ae- 
oeptance  of  technology  for  ite  own  sake.  We 
have  mistaken  the  production  of  merchan- 
dise for  "progress,"  which  we  keep  measuring 
on  the  scale  of  our  Oross  National  Product. 
Second,  our  habit  Is  to  downgrade  the  Im- 
portance of  conssrvlng  our  natural  habitat; 
Instead,  we  exiUt  in  ite  exploitation.  A  case 
In  point,  here  in  Idaho,  Is  the  plan  to  de- 
secrate tbe  White  Clouds  by  open-pit  twiTiiTig 
for  molybdenimi,  even  thotigh  present  pro- 
duction is  far  In  excess  of  our  nattonal  needs. 
Third,  we  are  congealing  as  a  people.  An 
estimated  30-mlllian  Americans  moved  from 
the  countryside  Into  urban  areas  during  the 
years  between  1942  and  1967.  The  weight  of 
thu  masdve  migration  has  all  but  crushed 
our  dtlM. 


Fourth,  we  are  gripped  by  a  mania  for 
growth,  revering  It  as  a  virtue.  "The  bigger." 
we  say,  "the  better."  According  to  the  flawed 
logic  that  growth  u  good,  unorowded  Idaho 
would  become  twice  as  fine  a  plaos  to  Uve 
each  time  our  population  doubled!  Of  course, 
this  Is  nonsense. 

When  we  took  the  land  away  from  the  In- 
dians, we  did  not  take  with  It  thdr  most 
precious  knowledge— that  Man  doesnt  stand 
apart  from  Nature — but  la  a  part  of  It.  A  few 
far-seers  tugged  at  our  elbows  to  remind  us 
of  this  truth.  They  pleaded  with  us  to  rec- 
ognlBS  that,  liks  grazing  land,  the  Earth, 
too,  has  a  maximum  "carrying  capadty." 
Their  warnings  went  heedlessly  Ignored,  as 
did  the  Biblical  Injunction  that  we  are  to 
be  the  keepers  of  the  Earth. 

As  we  gather  ourselves,  at  long  last,  to 
make  amends,  we  must  understand  that  it 
Is  not  only  the  other  feUow's  faulte  that  need 
to  be  corrected,  but  our  own  faults  as  weU. 
For  example,  the  Federal  Oovemment  Is 
not  without  Ite  share  of  blame.  Congress  has 
distributed  aome  ninety  separate  environ- 
mental programa.  fed  en  sisnrtsr  rattens  and 
slight  auttiorlty,  to  a  maae  of  different  de- 
partmenta.  bureaus  and  agendea.  A  doaan  or 
more  Inter-agency  commlttess  struggls  to 
synchronize  these  programs.  While  one  Fed- 
eral agency,  ths  National  Park  Service,  tries 
to  protect  a  great  wetland,  the  Horlda  Bver- 
gladea.  another  Fedoal  agency,  tlie  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers,  is  working  at  eroas-pur- 
poses  by  building  Irrigation  canals  that  divert 
water  away  from  the  Everglades. 

The  Federal  Oovemment  has  also  stinted 
on  the  money  needed  to  launch  an  adequate 
clean-up  campaign. 

To  be  sure.  Federal  funds  for  combatting 
poUutlon  have  increased — ^for  cleansing  the 
water:  from  an  annual  approprtation  of  61.3 
million  to  about  SSOO-mllllon  during  the  last 
fifteen  years;  for  cleansing  the  air — from 
the  •2.7-mlUlon  to  689-mllllon.  However,  the 
cost  for  actuaUy  deanlng  up  our  air  and 
water  may  run  to  five  biUlon  dollars  a  year 
for  capital  Invsstment.  and  more  than  eight 
billion  dollars  for  operations,  according  to  an 
estimate  of  the  Harvard  Center  for  P(q>ula- 
tlon  Studies.  Obviously,  in  terms  of  expmdi- 
tures,  we  have  hardly  begun  the  flghtl 

Out  of  the  bloody  anguish  of  the  Viet- 
nam war  caoM  a  moratarlum  movement  eom- 
poeed  of  aroused  dtteens  of  all  ages.  Thdr 
objective  was — and  still  ts — to  stop  the  war. 
Now,  out  of  the  anguish  over  our  decaying 
environment,  has  oome  stiU  another  "mora- 
torium movement,"  whoee  partisans  have 
undsrtaken  a  mammoth  venture  to  reclaim 
our  heritage.  All  aeroes  the  Nation  on  this 
April  day,  Ilfe-orlented  battalions  are  gath- 
ered to  proclaim  a  healthier  order.  My  sur- 
mise is  that.  If  properly  conducted,  profound 
and  wholeeome  changes  can  occur. 

Of  courss,  we  must  undentand  that  a 
successful  campaign  cannot  be  mounted 
without  a  major  national  commitment.  In 
the  Add  of  edueatlon,  the  Congress  made  a 
major  deddon  In  the  early  Sixties.  We  de- 
cided to  give  generous  help  now  for  the 
public  education  of  the  chUd  rather  than 
pay  tnflnltdy  more  later  for  the  Ignorance  of 
the  man.  We  need  to  make  an  analogous  de- 
ddon In  lespect  to  pollution,  where  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  must  neoessarUy  assums 
a  leading  role. 

UntU  recently,  life's  natural  cyde  could 
sssimllate  the  wastes  of  man.  But  mass  pro- 
duction In  the  highly  Industzlalteed  United 
States  has  grown  so  mammoth  that  we 
search  for  places  to  stow  the  stuff  we  throw 
away,  our  rubbish  and  debris,  not  to  speak 
of  our  industrial  wastes.  Where  consumer 
producte  are  concerned,  we  surely  must  over- 
come the  "uee-and-diseard"  method  of  mer- 
chandizing. The  recycling  of  bottles,  cans 
and  other  containers  Is  a  "must." 

But  what  about  the  producte  which  pol- 
lute while  being  used,  the  ubiquitous  au- 
tomobile, for  exampler 
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In  terms  of  air  poUutlon,  the  biggest  of- 
fender, ecologlste  agree.  Is  the  Internal  com- 
bustion engine.  Bach  day,  our  automobiles, 
tr\icks  and  buses  cast  almost  800,000  tons 
of  pollution  into  the  air.  Two  years  sgo, 
Los  Angeles  had  five  micrograms  of  lead  per 
cubic  meter  of  air — highest  In  the  Nation  at 
that  time.  B\tt  last  year.  New  York  City 
earned  this  dubious  distinction — seven  and 
one-half  micrograms.  And  sdentiste  estimate 
San  Dtego  may  exceed  even  that  this  year — 
eight  micrograms.  The  level  of  ten  micro- 
grams, but  a  short  span  away,  is  the  maxi- 
mum tolerable  limit  set  by  the  TTntted  States 
Public  Health  Service. 

Grudgingly,  as  tbe  saturation  limlte  closed 
in,  a  movement  has  finally  commenced  to 
remove  lead  from  gasoline.  Automobile  man- 
iifacturers  and  oil  companies  sre  at  last 
rtlHfniBaIng — negotiating  might  be  ths  betto' 
word — alterations  in  engine  design  and  fuel 
compodHon.  so  that  unleaded  gasoUne  may 
be  dBciently  used.  At  least  one  brand-name 
has  commenced  to  sell  tmleaded  "gas"  In  ite 
eastern  stations.  To  speed  this  process  along, 
I  introduced  a  bill  last  month  to  require  that, 
as  of  next  January,  the  Federal  Oovemment 
buy  for  ite  dvlUan  departmente  only  thoee 
motor  vehicles  adapted  to  operate  on  un- 
leaded fud. 

Of  course,  the  int^-nal  combustion  engine 
Is  not  Mm  only  dfender.  A  multitude  of  fac- 
tory dilmneys  spew  forth  thdr  columns  cf 
thick  smoke — sometimes  noxious  anoka. 
Thousands  of  jet  aircraft  gulp  oijgeu  from 
the  air,  replacing  It  with  endless  trsUs  of 
soot. 

Another  pollutant,  a  newocnter  of  great 
potentld  peril,  is  radioactive  nodsar  waste. 
PoUutlon  from  nudesr  waste  Is  dlffstent  tram 
that  of  ordinary  fuels.  Tou  cannot  see  It: 
you  cannot  sneU  It.  But  It  Is  far  mors  deadly. 
In  ova  own  Stete  of  Idaho,  we  have  an  ex- 
ample of  tbe  poeslMe  danger.  Radioactive 
wastes  from  ths  National  Reactor  l>Bsttag 
Station  are  being  burled  above  the  Snake 
Pldn  Acqiiifer — the  vast  underground  reeer- 
volr  which  feeds  tiie  Snake  BJver.  Safe- 
permanent  depositories  for  nuclear  wastes 
must  be  devised,  for  now  we  have  tbe  oppor- 
tunity to  assure  that  these  wastes  are  prop- 
erly stared  before  the  problem  grows  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  other,  more  common, 
forms  of  pollution.  The  warning  signal  hss 
been  sounded  on  this  matter,  and  now  Is 
the  time  for  the  ABC  and  other  respondble 
agendes  of  ttie  Federal  Oovemment  to  re- 
spond. 

WATB    POLLUTtolf 

What  has  been  said  about  air  pollution 
applies  equally  to  water  pollution. 

Once  upon  a  time,  our  clean  water  was 
plentiful.  Creeping  crud  went  largely  un- 
noticed. 

Today,  all  that  baa  changed.  Water  iz  a 
problem — in  many  locations  it  Is  a  hazard 
to  health.  The  Northeast  has  ite  Merrimack 
River;  the  Midwest,  ite  Missouri  River;  our 
Nation's  0^>ttal,  tbe  Potomac  River — the 
smelliest  you  ever  oould  imagine  on  a  Sum- 
mer's day.  Robert  Kennedy  once  remarked 
that  if  someone  fell  into  the  Hudson  River 
be  wotildnt  drown,  he'd  decay. 

A  leading  water  specialist  Is  Dr.  R.  L.  Nace 
of  the  Geological  Survey,  who  informs  us 
that  tbe  problem  has  not  to  do  with  quantity 
but  with  quality.  "The  oontlnente  are  not 
running  out  of  wat«',"  he  explains,  "but  men 
sre  fast  running  out  of  ways  to  avoid  provi- 
sion of  adequate  water  works  and  rational 
management  of  available  suppUes." 

Dr.  Nace  warns  us  that  out  of  Ite  total 
potentially  controllable  water,  the  United 
States  now  uses  "ninety-five  percent  ss  a 
conveyor  belt  on  which  to  send  waste  prod- 
ucte out  to  sea."  In  other  words,  our  prob- 
lem is  not  the  risk  of  running  out  of  water, 
but  of  giving  water  a  running  chance  by  pto- 
Tiding  suffident  sewage  and  mdustrlal  treat- 
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meat  pl*iiu.  so  tb*t  our  riven  and  streuxu 
may  flow  cle«n  again. 

It  U,  of  courae.  also  a  matter  of  curbing 
other  practical  that  corrupt  the  water — aoll 
•roalon,  detergentt  and  peatlcldea.  all  of 
which  kill  flah,  make  beaches  unswlmmable 
azMl  water  undrlnkable.  Having  turned  our 
rivers  Into  running  aawera,  we  have  come  to 
treat  the  oceans  like  bug*  sepUc  tanks.  The 
emerging  hazards  of  these  accumulated 
wastes,  eoologUts  say.  wlU  affect  variegated 
plant  and  marine  »niTn»i  ufe.  Including  com- 
mercially valuable  clams,  oysters  and  shell- 
flsh,  In  ways  yet  unknown.  Pesticides  present 
•till  another  apparent  haaard.  An  experiment 
at  the  Stoney  Brook  campus  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  New  York  has  shown  that  pesUcldes 
make  it  difficult  for  the  process  of  photo- 
synthesis to  occur  In  pbytoplakton.  the  basic 
food  on  which  all  sea  Ufe  mxist  depend. 

The  need  to  reverse  tbeee  trends  Is  undeni- 
able because  they  are  rupturing  the  deli- 
cately balanced.  Interdependent  system  of 
air.  vegetation  and  water,  of  which  photo- 
synthesis la  a  part.  This  Is  the  "eco-system" 
of  which  scientists  speak. 

Dr.  T.  Tnmt  Darling  of  the  Conservation 
Foundation  describes  this  eco-system  as  "a 
system  of  great  age  and  sUblllty  which  we 
are  now  taxing  with  immense  amounts  of 
carlwn  dioxide  which  we're  adding  from  the 
fuel  we  bum." 

8cl«ntlsts  are  divided  In  their  view  as  to 
the  ooasequenoes  if  we  keep  on  potirlng  such 
ji»nirv«¥i«it  qxiantltles  of  carbon  dioxide  Into 
oar  atmnsphers. 

H^^fw  ruiiisi  a  "green-bouse  effect."  This 
presumably  could  lead  to  a  warming  of  the 
■orface  of  the  Berth ,  thereby  melting  the 
polar  Ice  caps — a  development  that  would 
raise  ocean  leveU  and  Inundate  existing 
eoasU  o<  every  continent.  Other  aclentlsta. 
to  thfS  oontrary.  foresse  a  oooUng  trend  that 
eotild  conceivably  introduce  a  new  Ice  Age. 

Sxtch  Is  the  Importanoe  of  air  and  water. 
Let  OS  now  turn  our  attention  to  those  who 
bnatlM  the  air  and  drink  the  water — Um 
people  of  tb«  Xarth. 


I  POrOlATIOIf  KXPLOdOlf 

80  far,  we  have  been  dlsnisslng  man  in  n- 
Imtion  to  Mature.  The  environmental  prob- 
lem has  aiKrther  vital  d'm*"**''".  m«it  in 
r*lmt*om  to  1lm^^. 

There  were  only  a  tew  hundred  mtlllmi 
human  inhabitants  on  Berth  at  the  time  of 
Christ's  birth.  The  number  did  not  reach  a 
billion  for  another  nineteen  oenturles.  But, 
wtthln  little  more  than  a  single  century 
since,  the  last  hundred  years,  the  Barth's 
population  has  laapsd  up  to  three  and  a 
half  bUIlon.  Projecting  pressnt,  nearly  ver- 
ileal,  growth  curves,  the  Human  Race  will 
number  a  staggering  thlrty-flve  billion  in 
another  hundred  years!  Bvery  a4-boars,  a 
dty  the  slae  of  Salt  Lake  U  being  added 
to  the  population  of  the  worUI 

What  chance,  then,  will  our  great  grand- 
children bare  to  know  the  outdoor  life  we 
still  enjoy?  How  long.  then,  can  ao  packed 
a  planet,  on  Its  thin  layer  of  soil,  water  and 
air,  and  with  Its  limited  supply  of  fuels  and 
minerals,  support  the  swarming  human 
bordsT 

The  problem  poeed  by  the  population  ex- 
plosion Is,  I  rsoofnias.  an  extremely  ssnal- 
tlve  one — rooted  to  the  most  intimate  as- 
pects of  the  human  personality  and  to  the 
most  enduring  of  his  religious  and  snrular 
institutions,  the  family,  church  and  state. 

Yet,  a  eolutlon  to  the  population  prob- 
lem Is  Indispensable  to  any  lasting  salva- 
tion of  our  environment.  Already,  in  some 
parts  of  Asia  and  Latin  America,  the  prob- 
lem of  feeding,  clothing,  sheltering  and  pro- 
Tiding  gainful  employment  for  the  muah- 
rooming  population  Is  reaching  nightmar- 
ish proportions.  And  the  United  Statee  also 
confronts  ths  problem  of  a  biirgeonlng  pop- 
ulation. 


Within  the  next  thirty  years,  according  to 
reputable  demographers,  an  additional  hun- 
dred million  persons  will  live  In  the  United 
Statee — a  fifty  percent  increase.  This  Is 
equivalent  to  adding  almost  as  many  people 
as  live  today  In  Prance  and  West  Germany 
combined.  Projections,  based  on  current 
trends,  suggest  that  In  the  year  3000,  nearly 
eighty  percent  of  theee  anticipated  three 
hundred  and  seven  mJlUon  Americans  wUl 
live  on  less  than  ten  percent  of  the  land — 
albng  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  seaboards.  In  a 
mldweetern  pocket  and  within  a  dense  mace 
in  Florida.  These  are  sections  of  the  Nation 
already  suffering  from  congestion. 

In  terms  of  a  healthy,  rational  distribu- 
tion at  population,  this  concentration  makes 
no  sense — no  sense  at  all. 

Three  years  ago.  Orvllla  Freeman,  then  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  said  bluntly: 

"...  It  Is  folly  to  stack  up  three-quarters 
of  our  people  In  the  suffocating  steel  and 
concrete  storage  bins  of  the  city  while  a  flg- 
viratlve  handful  of  our  fellow  dtlaens  rattle 
tapped  reeourcee  and  empty  dreams  .  .  .  the 
whiplash  of  economic  necessity  which  today 
relentleealy  drlvee  desperate  people  Into  our 
huge  dtlee  must  be  lifted  from  the  bleeding 
back  of  rural  America." 
Strong  language,  that. 
Out  of  it.  however,  has  grown  a  branch  of 
research  known  as  "proxemlcs."  It  deals  with 
the  condition  of  human  beings  living  In 
close  quarters.  An  exponent  of  proxemlcs  Is 
Dr.  Bdward  Hall,  an  anthropologist. 

In  a  fascinating  book,  "The  Hidden  Dimen- 
sion,' Dr.  Hall  refers  to  "the  human  space 
bubble."  If  an  Individual's  space  bubble  Is 
continuously  made  smaller  by  virtue  of  liv- 
ing In  crowded  conditions,  then,  according  to 
Dr.  Hall,  that  individual  "suffers  virtually  as 
much  damage  as  though  his  body  were 
crushed,  or  dented,  or  pushed  out  of  shape. 
The  only  difference  is  that  the  effects  take 
longer  to  make  themselves  evident." 

Bxperlments  with  rats  subjected  to  the 
stress  of  extreme  over-crowding  shows  that 
they  develop  all  sorts  of  antl-soclal  be- 
havior— from  perversions  to  kHiing  their 
young. 

With  the  evidence  of  our  festering  dtlss 
before  us.  and  the  memory  of  ghetto  riots 
still  dsar,  can  we  deny  that  an  analogous 
situation  may  exist  in  those  "steel  and  con- 
crete storage  Mns"  to  which  Secretary  Free- 
man referred? 

For  many  years,  a  few  far-sighted  planners 
have  conjectured  that  there  should  be  a 
national  Inoantlve  policy  to  stimulate  and 
enooorage  population  dlaparaal.  This  is  an 
Ulsa  wtMM  time  has  surely  come.  During  the 
last  quarter-centory,  we  sat  by,  either  un- 
knowing or  uncaring,  while  twenty  million 
Americans  moved  out  of  the  countryside  into 
Ute  elUee.  Historians  of  the  fut\u«  may  write 
that  It  was  nothing  less  than  wanton  that 
the  government  did  '»«*»««»«g  to  offset  this 
mighty  movement  at  peoples  which  pressured 
our  cltlee  to  the  bursting  point,  while  our 
rural  regions  were  drained  of  young  life. 

Urgently,  we  must  now  contrive  to  reverse 
this  disastrous  pattern  of  migration.  Incen- 
Uvee  are  needed  to  effect  a  rational  redistri- 
bution of  our  population.  What  la  called  for 
is  a  Tigorous  nut^"""'  program  for  the  rssto- 
ratlon  of  rural  America,  one  that  wlU  salvage 
the  ««nfcing  family  farm,  and  rerttallae  our 
dwindling  small  towns.  Tax  Incentives  stMtUd 
be  provided  to  encourage  the  dlq>eraal  of 
capital  investment,  so  that  new  Industries 
might  be  Indsired  to  locate  In  smaller  com- 
munltlee.  If  good  payrolls  are  made  available. 
Innumerable  people  would  welcome  the  op- 
portunity to  exchange  their  unltealthy,  often 
unhappy  lives  In  our  dsclinlng  cltlee  for  a 
new  start  In  more  wholeeome  surroundings. 
It  Is  the  buslneas  of  good  government  to  help 
give  them  that  chance. 

Tee,  spreading  out  our  population  would 
result  In  immediate  benefits  for  millions  of 
American  dtlaens  for  whom  condittona  of 


life  could  be  greatly  Improved.  Still,  the  hard 
truth  Is  that  It  would  do  no  more  than  buy 
time.  If  the  whole  of  our  population  con- 
tinues to  grow  at  the  current  rate.  Every 
remedy  la  merely  a  palliative,  as  long  as  the 
population  explodon  goes  unchecked. 

We  have  allowed  modern  medicine,  that 
miraculous  friend  of  the  individual  human 
being,  to  become  the  relentless  enemy  of  the 
human  race.  In  the  noble  cause  of  overcom- 
ing pestilence.  Infection,  and  the  most  com- 
mon fornu  of  death-dealing  disease.  Nature's 
balance  has  been  undone.  As  a  consequence, 
the  human  spedee  Is  multiplying  like  the 
cells  of  a  malignant  tumor  In  Its  terminal 
phase. 

Typically,  the  United  States  has  recognized 
the  threat  elsewhere.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment stands  ready,  through  Its  foreign  aid 
program,  to  give  technical  assistance  to  for- 
eign govemn>ents  that  desire  to  curb  their 
explosive  population  growth.  This  year,  for 
example,  we  expect  to  obligate  some  MO- 
mllllon  to  a  handful  of  foreign  nations 
which.  In  the  face  of  internal  calamity,  have 
finally  undertaken  to  restrain  the  growth 
of  their  populations  on  a  national  scale. 

However,  no  comparable  program  exists 
within  the  United  Statee  Itself.  If  one  of  our 
state  governments,  or  an  individual  commu- 
nity, felt  the  need,  based  on  the  local  situ- 
ation, to  set  up  a  family  planning  service,  to 
be  administered  In  a  purely  voluntary  man- 
ner, neither  the  state  nor  the  community 
oould  get  any  technical  or  financial  hdp 
from  the  Federal  Oovemment.  Fbr  nearly 
everything  else.  Federal  aid  U  avallaMe — for 
building  a  highway,  a  hospital  or  a  school, 
for  training  a  policeman  or  doling  out  relleC. 
But.  except  for  foreign  governments,  no  Fed- 
eral grant-in-aid  money  Is  avaUaUe  for  fam- 
ily planning. 

To  be  sure,  the  Federal  aovemment  con- 
ducts Its  own  program  of  family  planning 
servlcee  for  women  of  low  Income,  most  of 
whom  are  on  public  assistance.  These  are  the 
women  who  buy  and  discard  the  least.  As 
compared  to  the  affluent,  they  are  among 
that  part  of  our  population  which  imposes 
the  smallest  demands,  and  therefore  exerU 
the  least  adverse  impact  upon  the  environ- 
ment. 

Now,  under  our  political  system.  I  do  not 
believe  It  ^proprlate  for  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment to  offer  family  planning  servioes  to 
every  prospective  mother  who  may  want 
them.  Our  country  Is  much  too  big,  and 
much  too  diverse,  for  any  such  standardized, 
uniform  approach.  Many  sections  of  the 
United  States — lilts  our  own  Intermountain 
West — feel  no  particular  population  pres- 
sure. Public  sentiment  In  such  areas  inlght 
well  be  opposed.  Moreover,  there  are  other 
locaUUes  where  the  predominant  religious 
beUefs  bar  the  use  of  artificial  methods  for 
controlling  birth.  In  these  communities,  any 
Federal  intrtislon  would  be  devoutly  realsted. 

80  I  conceive  the  Federal  role  as  a  passive 
one.  Let  each  locality  dedde  this  question 
for  Itself.  Wherever  local  conditions  are  such 
that  a  given  community  freely  chooses  to  set 
up  strloUy  voltmtary  family  planning  serr- 
ioss.  then  I  think  that  that  oonununlty 
slioukl  be  as  much  entitled  to  financial  and 
t^.hfiiwai  assistance  from  ttie  Federal  Oovem- 
ment as  It  would  be  If  It  sought  to  build  a 
needed  new  sewage  disposal  plant.  In  aU 
eases,  the  decision  would  be  left  In  local 
hands,  with  the  Federal  Oovemment  lending 
support  only  when  requested. 

The  population  problem  may  seem  very  re- 
mote here  In  spacious  Idaho,  the  sixth  least 
densely  populated  state  In  the  Union.  But 
many  other  places  In  our  country  are  not  so 
fortunate.  To  cite  an  extreme  example,  a  3V4 
square  mile  section  of  Harlem,  smaller  than 
some  Idaho  ranches,  contains  337,000  per- 
sona— more  than  live  in  the  State  of  Alaska! 

Before  such  hideous  concentrations  become 
the  usual  condition  of  life  In  this  ooiuntry,  we 
must  take  timely  action.  If  we  act  now,  it  U 
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■tiU  poaslbls  to  stabUlae  our  population  on  a 
strictly  voluntary  basis.  But  as  other  coun- 
tries have  already  learned  to  their  sorrow,  if 
we  fall  to  act,  our  country  will  face,  within 
the  lifetime  of  many  of  you  who  are  present 
here  today,  the  Inevitable  pressuree  for  com- 
pulsory birth  control. 

We  must  summon  xip  the  wisdom  to  avoid 
such  a  fate.  This  U  one  of  thoee  times  In  our 
history  when  we  have  beea  given  ample  warn- 
ing In  advance.  The  evidence  lies  aU  about 
us.  challenging  us  from  each  rubbish  heap 
to  nuister  our  Impulses  and  rescue  our  Im- 
periled h&bltat. 

We  must  do  It.  For  we  have  discovered 
from  our  plunge  Into  space  that  the  Earth 
alone,  among  all  the  planets  In  our  solar  sys- 
tem. Is  ci^Mble  of  sustaining  life.  Our  Earth, 
spinning  on  Its  fixed  oouiae  through  the  for- 
bidding void,  furnishes  the  only  life-support- 
ing system  vrlthln  the  reach  at  Man.  Here,  In 
the  Infinite  stretch  of  ttw  universe.  Is  our 
finite  home;  here  on  the  Earth's  surface,  be- 
neaith  a  thin  layer  of  air  which.  In  proportion 
to  the  globe,  has  lees  thickness  than  the  skin 
on  an  apple. 

Here  the  human  race  shall  have  its  ren- 
desvoas  with  dssUny,  wltfaout  sssuranoe  that 
it  will  long  endure.  The  archeologlcal  "digs" 
of  East  Africa,  southern  Europe  and  tlie 
western  United  Statee  have  handed  up  evi- 
dence to  fill  the  museums  of  the  contem- 
porary world— evidence  that  other  living 
spades  came  Into  being  and  seemingly  flour- 
ished, and  then  vuocumbed  and  became  ex- 
tlnet.  Only  their  burlad,  scattered  akeletons 
remain  as  proof  that  they  once  existed. 

Will  Man's  vaunted  IntalUgancs  aave  him 
fitsn,  or  seal  him  to,  his  awn  exttnetton?  The 
Issue  Is  very  much  In  doubt.  Onr  pactiUar 
genius  has  been  to  learn  how  before  learn- 
ing vhy.  We  have  pinned  wings  upon  our- 
selves before  achieving  a  winged  spirit.  We 
have  shrunk  the  world  into  a  close  neigh- 
borhood of  nations,  before  nations  learned 
to  live  as  neighbors.  And  we  have  poisoned, 
jKdluted,  defiled  and  degraded  our  Uvlng 
space  in  the  arrogant  assumption  that  Man 
oould  conquer  Nature — that  the  creature 
oould  somehow  subdue  its  creator. 

Unless  wisdom  can  at  last  overtake  Man's 
runamuck  willfulnees,  the  scales  will  tilt  in- 
exorably t>eyond  the  point  of  redemption. 
Then  we  ahall  be  left  to  contemplate  in  the 
melancholy  twilight  the  mocking  sentence 
of  an  unyielding  fate: 

TlM  Moving  Finger  writes 

And.  having  writ. 
Moves  on;  Hor  all  thy  Piety  nor  wit 
BbMil  lore  it  back  to  cancel 

Half  a  line. 
Nor  aU  thy  Tears  wash  out 

aWordof  It. 


THE  ATOM:  ITS  nANQEROUS  AP- 
TE3UCATH— PART  m— A  SUP- 
PRESSED REPORT  IS  RELEASED 

Mr.  CHURCH..  Mr.  PFWident,  In  my 
renuurkB  conoemiog  Atomic  waste  dis- 
posal practiees  at  the  Natioiud  Reactor 
Testing  Station  in  Idalio.  delivered  in  the 
Senate  on  March  6, 1  pointed  out  that  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  had  not 
made  public  for  over  3  years  a  report  of 
one  of  its  spedally  commissioned  com- 
mittees, which  criticized  Its  nuclear  waste 
disposal  practices.  I  stated  my  belief 
that  the  AEC  should  make  public  this 
suppressed  rei>ort  unless  it  involved  clas- 
sified Information.  That  very  day.  fol- 
lowing my  remarks,  the  AEC  released  the 
report  to  the  press,  but  denied  it  had 
been  suppressed.  The  acencys  ezplana- 
Uaa  was  that  I  had  not  adwd  for  the 
report. 

I  do  not  propose,  Mr.  President,  to 


quibble  with  the  ABC.  If  this  report,  crit- 
ical of  the  agency's  practices,  was  not 
"suppressed,"  it  was  carefully  sequestered 
away  from  pi^llc  view  for  over  3  years. 

On  October  7,  1969. 1  wrote  the  ABC, 
noting  that  this  report  had  not  been 
publi^ied.  despite  the  attempts  of  two 
successive  chairmen  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  Division  of  Earth 
Sciences  to  have  it  published. 

In  their  reply,  far  from  denying  the 
charge,  the  AEC  carefully  explained  why 
the  report  was  not  released.  For  the  rec- 
ord. Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  my  letter 
to  the  ABC  and  the  reply  of  the  Com- 
mission appear  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks.  ^^    ,  ^^ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  _  „  ^„^ 

OCTOBXK  7,    19*9. 

Glenn  T.  Skaboxc, 

Chairman.  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 

Washington.  DJC. 

DxAX  Chaesman  SxABoac:  It  has  recently 
been  called  to  my  attention  that.  In  1966, 
a  review  of  waste  dlsixseal  practices  at  the 
National  Beactor  Testing  Station  and  cer- 
tain other  AEC  Installations  was  conducted 
by  a  committee  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences.  I  further  understand  that  the  com- 
mittee, called  the  Committee  on  Geologic 
AspecU  of  Badioacttve  Waste  Disposal,  was 
advisory  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
and.  because  of  thU  fact,  a  oompletad  report 
was  transnittad  direeUy  to  the  Commission 
in  May  of  19M. 

I  have  laeen  advlaed  that  even  though  the 
Academy  had  been  granted  permission  to 
publlah  two  prior  reports  of  the  same  oom- 
mittae.  no  such  pacmlasion  was  granted  by 
the  AEC  for  th«  May  1906  report,  despite  the 
efforts  al  two  successive  chairmen  of  the 
Academy's  Dlvlrion  of  Karth  Sdenoes. 

Ute  nwii'Mw  of  the  Committee  in  ques- 
tion ware: 

Chairman,  John  E.  Galley,  Midland,  Tex.; 
Charles  W.  Brown,  MobU  OU  Co..  Dallas; 
Oacrge  B.  Maxsy,  University  of  Nevada: 
John  C.  MAxweU,  Princeton;  Cltarles  Meyer, 
Unlv  OamomU  (Berkeley) :  Bobert  8.  Scott, 
VS.  Oeol.  Survey  (Denver) ;  Charles  V.  ThaU, 
U8G6  (Albuquerque);  A.  F.  VanEverdlngen. 
DeOolyer  H  McMaughton  (Dallas);  and 
M.  King  Hubbwt,  USOE  (Waablngton.  D.C.) . 


In  light  of  the  concern  which  waste  dis- 
posal ov«r  tlM  Idaho  Aquifer  is  causing  in 
my  state.  I  would  appredate  a  repcwt  from 
the  ABC  explaining  why  this  report  has  not 
been  made  public. 
Sincerely, 

nuMX  CHXmCH. 

TTJ9.  Atomic  Enxbot  CoMioasioir, 
■WatMngton.  D.C,  October  17, 19«9. 
Hon.  Fkamk  Chusch, 
V.S.  Senate. 

DsAB  SxNAToa  Chusch:  Your  letter  of 
Octolser  7,  1969  Inquires  about  a  report  of 
a  Committee  of  ttie  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  and  requests  an  explanation  as  to 
why  It  has  not  been  made  public. 

In  May  of  1968,  the  Academy  Committee 
on  Oeologic  Aspeiets  of  Radioactive  Waste 
Disposal  sutnnlttad  a  report  to  the  ABCs 
Division  of  Reactor  Development  and  Tech- 
nology (RDT).  The  Committee  was  or- 
ganized to  advise  RDT  on  Its  research  and 
development  progcam  pertaining  to  radio- 
active waste  disposal  pursuant  to  a  con- 
tract tietween  that  AEC  Division  and  the 
Academy. 

Tlxe  May  1906  report  has  not  been  pub- 
lished by  ABC.  However,  this  Is  not  tinusual 
slnoe  ABC  recdves  many  reports  and  com- 
munications from  Its  advisory  eommlttees 
whldt  are  not  published  because.  In  most 


Instances,   ABC  is  seeking  advice  pertain- 
ing to  Its  own  programs. 

In  its  May  1966  report,  the  Committee 
went  beyond  the  requested  appraisal  of 
ABCa  R&D  program  on  radioactive  waste 
disposal  and  commented  at  length  on  opera- 
tional activities  not  under  the  Jurisdiction 
of  RDT  and  concerning  which  the  Com- 
mittee had  been  given  only  short  briefings 
IncldenUl  to  the  R&D  program  appraisal. 
AEC  staff  had  many  crltldsms  concerning 
the  Committee  report  and  these  were  not 
resolved  before  the  Committee  was  dis- 
solved by  the  Academy  In  1967  preparatory 
to  Uie  establishment  of  another  advisory 
CMnmlttee  with  a  broader  spectrum  of 
scientific  disciplines. 

The  current  Academy  Committee  on 
Radioactive  Waste  BCanagement  has  been 
active  since  early  1968  and  has  recently 
completed  visits  to  each  of  the  AEC  op- 
erating sites  where  significant  radioactive 
waste  management  operations  are  con- 
ducted. The  Commlsdon  has  requested  that 
Committee  to  prepsure  a  report  on  Its  visits 
which  will  Include  the  Committee's  com- 
ments on  the  AEC  R&D  program  and  waste 
management  operational  practices. 

The  May  1966  report  Is  bnt  one  facet  in 
the  lengthy  history  of  Academy  Committees 
which  have  been  advisors  to  AEC  on  radio- 
active waste  management.  The  first  Cobx- 
mlttee  was  established  In  195S  and  there 
have  been  a  number  of  communications  be- 
tween the  Committees  and  ABO. 
CordlaUy. 

Glenn  T.  Sxsaoaa, 

Chairman. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  might 
also  point  out  that  even  though  a  special 
committee  was  appointed  in  the  State 
of  Idaho  to  study  waste  di£3X>sal  prob- 
lems at  the  NBTS,  this  report  was  not 
made  available  to  them  until  after  my 
remarks. 

I  will  let  the  record  speak  for  itself.  A 
refusal  to  publish  a  critical  report  for 
over  3  years  amoimts.  In  my  ophiion,  to 
suppression. 

Because  this  report  is  of  such  import- 
ance to  the  issue  of  atomic  waste  prob- 
lems, and  due  to  its  partteolar  interest 
to  my  State,  I  feri  that  it  should  be  made 
more  widely  available.  Accordingly,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  newspaper  ac- 
count regarding  the  contents  of  the  re- 
port, written  by  Bob  Smith  of  the  New 
York  Times,  together  with  the  full  text 
of  the  report,  be  itrinted  at  this  point  in 
the  Recgro. 

Then  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  report  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Rkcosd,  as  follows: 
A.B.C.  Booan  on  Sroanre  Wasik;   Sknatob 

Cms  Stost  Pb^asxd  in  1966  bt  Sciknck 

Pansl 

(By  Bob  Smith) 

Washtnotoh,  March  6. — In  what  one  Sen- 
ator called  a  "suppressed"  report,  a  pand  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Bdenoes  sharply 
critlelaed  the  way  In  which  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy CoomilaBlaa  la  staring  its  rsfdloaettve 
waste. 

Banator  Frank  Church,  Democrat  of  Idaho, 
called  attention  to  the  study  today  when  he 
urged  the  A.E.C.  to  institute  reforms  in  its 
^^TM^l^ne  of  nudear  waste  at  the  National 
Reactor  Testing  Station  In  his  home  state. 

The  Senator  said  that  "the  refusal  of  the 
A.E.C.  to  release"  the  report  "Is  regrettable." 

"If  security  reasons  are  invorved,  or  the 
Atomic  Energy  Oommisslon  doss  not  feel  the 
report  is  factual,"  the  Benator  saM  In  speech 
on  the  Senate  floor,  "tt  aboold  say  so.  But 
to  simply  Indicate  that  the  study  did  more 
than  the  A.E.C.  feU  It  should  and  use  that  as 
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said  Xixtcma- 
ist  "t^MbMl- 

yotmb)  limits 


»  buls  for  not  relMslng  the  report  U  a  du- 
bious pfXJcedure." 

The  AJE.C,  denying  that  It  had  suppressed 
the  report,  made  a  copy  of  It  available  to 
The  New  York  Times.  The  A.B.C.  also  said  that 
Senator  Church  had  not  requested  a  copy  of 
the  report. 

naruaa   in    isss 

The  report  was  prepared  In  IBM.  It  made 
three  basic  criticisms  of  the  AX.C.'s  radio- 
active waste  program: 

1.  The  four  major  A.E.C.  plants  where  the 
wastes  are  now  stored  are  In  poor  geological 
locations.  The  scientists  said  that  "the  cur- 
rent practices  of  disposing  of  Intermediate 
and  low-level  liquid  wastes  and  all  manner  of 
•olid  wastes  directly  Into  the  ground  above 
or  In  the  fresh-water  sones.  although  mo- 
mentarily safe,  will  lead  In  the  long  run  to 
•  serloiis  fouling  of  man's  environment."  The 
"level"  of  material  refers  to  Its  degree  of 
radlo-actlvlty.  The  four  plants  are  the  Han- 
ford  plant  near  Richland.  Wash.;  the  Savan- 
nah River  plant,  near  Aiken,  S.C;  the  na- 
tional reactor  tasting  station,  near  Idaho 
Falls,  Idaho,  and  the  Oak  Ridge,  Tenn.,  fa- 
cility. 

2.  The  A.S.C.'s  general  practice  of  stor- 
ing waste  In  the  ground  may  pose  a  haaard 
through  build-up.  The  report  said  thej|^lB^ 
mlttae  wished  to  gxiard  against 
blllty  of  cumulative  buildups 
actlTlty  that  may  exceed  (allowflle) 
after  continued  use  of  doubtful  pracUow. 
As  the  earth  materials  under  a  disposal  site 
become  saturated  after  long -continued  dis- 
posal of  even  low-level  wastes,  the  concentra- 
tion of  radioactivity  eventually  could  become 
equivalent  to  that  which  would  result  from 
lesser  volumes  of  high-level  wastes  ..." 

S.  Ttasre  are  various  standards  for  ths 
radioactivity  of  materials  at  different  AJC.C. 
plants.  What  constitutes  the  "high."  nn- 
tarmedlate"  and  "low"  classifications  differs 
from  place  to  place.  The  classification  some- 
times determlnea  whether  or  not  a  material 
may  be  stand  or  disposed  of  In  a  particular 
way. 

Ills  report  also  faulted  "the  working  phi- 
losophy of  certain  operators,  although  cer- 
tainly not  that  of  AJE.C,  that  safety  and 
•ooncfny  are  factors  of  equal  weight  In  radlo- 
■ettve-waste  disposal."  The  A.B.C.  does  not 
opscats  Its  plants.  It  arranges  for  their  opera- 
tion by  various  corporations. 

In  the  eoonomlc  area,  the  group  also  erltl- 
daed  the  fact  that  "lack  of  funds  has  been 
cited  at  one  location  or  another  for  Inability 
to  conduct  needed  rssiarcb  or  to  use  alter- 
nate disposal  methods  wblch  are  agreed  to  be 
aafsr  than  current  praotleaa." 

Tbs  committee  said  that  it  saw  no  current 
hasazd  In  ths  way  that  the  A.B.C.  was  storing 
or  dlqwstng  of  nnelear  wastes.  And  it  praised 
tbs  "oompetenos,  dedication  and  sincerity 
of  all  of  the  paoiple  in  A^.C.  and  Its  con- 
tractor eompanles  who  are  responsible  for  the 
M^e  *»»»M<itT«g  of  radloactlve-wast*  materlala." 

John  Brlewlne.  the  AJt.C.'s  assistant  gen- 
eral manager  for  operations,  said  that  the 
report  had  not  been  suppressed.  He  said  that 
the  A.K.C.  received  "many,  many"  studies 
and  a  good  deal  of  them  are  never  pubUabed. 

He  added  that  the  panel  was  supposed  to 
confine  Its  work  to  the  reeearch  side  of  waste- 
handling  but  went  into  operatlona  en  Its 
own.  The  committee  members  explained  In 
an  Introduction  that  they  took  a  broader 
scope  beeauss  of  thetr  concern  for  "the  de- 
velopment of  safegxiards  against  hasards 
which  ml^t  threaten  the  safety  of  man  and 
his  environment." 

In  reply  to  the  committee's  report,  llr. 
Krlewlne  said  that  "tbeir  premise  Is  that  the 
material  diould  be  stared  over  a  site  that  Is 
suitable  for  Its  final  dlspoaal."  Although  the 
A.S.O.  is  putting  the  waste  into  the  ground, 
be  said.  It  does  not  necessarily  intend  to 
leave  It  then. 

"We  Intend  to  do  different  ttalasi  wtth 
these  wastes."  be  said. 


An  A.B.C.  list  of  "comments  on  the  panel's 
report  also  pointed  out  that  moving  Its 
plants  to  other  sites  would  Involve  "the  ex- 
penditure of  billions  of  dollars."  It  said  the 
commission  "could  see  no  need  for  going  to 
the  enormous  expense." 

Mr.  Erlewlne  said  that  the  A.E.C.  operated 
within  safety  llmiu  set  by  the  Federal  Radi- 
ation Council.  "Tou  Just  cant  operate  with 
■ero  radioactivity,"  he  said.  "We  operate 
within  the  limits  the  council  sets." 

Mr.  Erlewlne  also  said  that  the  oonunis- 
slon  stored  In  the  ground  only  material  with 
a  low  level  of  contamination.  It  keeps  chem- 
icals with  a  high-level  of  contamination  in 
tanks,  he  said,  and  pumps  low-level  liquids 
Into  rivers  only  after  they  have  been  diluted 
enough  so  they  meet  stsndards  for  drinking 
water. 

The  A.E.C.  said  that  the  report  had  been 
"useful"  and  had  received  "careful  considera- 
tion." It  pointed  out  that  the  committee  had 
been  dissolved  and  replaced  "with  one  hav- 
ing a  broader  spectrxun  of  scientific  disci- 
pline." 

The  chairman  of  the  eight -member  panel 
^pointed  by  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences was  John  E.  Oalley,  a  private  consult- 
ant  In   earth  sciences   from   Texas. 

Nationai.    Acadbmt    or    ScncifCxs-Ns'noNAL 

RXSKAaCH     COUNCU. 

I.  nrraoBucnoir 

The  work  of  the  Committee  on  Qeologic 
Aspects  of  Radioactive  Waste  Disposal  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Sdencee-Natlonal 
Research  Council  (NA8-NRC)  is  supported 
by  the  Division  of  Reactor  Development  and 
Technology  of  the  United  States  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  (AEC) ,  whom  the  Com- 
mittee serves  as  adviser.  The  Committee's 
responsibility  to  that  Division  is  to  observe 
and  study  critically  the  research  and  de- 
velopment activities  of  the  Division  with  re- 
spect to  radioactive  waste  disposals  In  the 
ground,  and  to  provide  counsel  regarding  the 
safety  of  the  Division's  current  and  propoeed 
operations  insofar  as  they  are  affected  by 
geologic  constdsratlons. 

The  membership  of  the  Committee  has 
changed  from  time  to  time  as  earlier  mem- 
l>ers  were  replaced  by  new  ones.  Of  the  pree- 
ent  eight  menxbers,  one  has  served  on  the 
Coounlttee  since  Its  Inception  in  1M6,  and 
the  three  newest  were  appointed  In  March 
1066.  The  profeeslonal  backgrounds  of  ths 
present  members  reflect  a  broad  range  of 
experience  In  the  earth  sciences.  They  are, 
respecuvely,  hydrology,  geohydrology  (two 
members),  radlobydrology.  petroleum  reser- 
voir engineering,  ""'"'"g  geology,  structural 
geology  and  geophysics,  and  subsurface  geol- 
ogy.' 

Like  all  responsible  citlaens.  the  members 
oS  the  Committee  are  concerned  for  the  wel- 
fare of  man  and  the  perpetuation  of  an 
environment  In  which  he  can  satisfy  bis 
physical  needs  and  rsallae  his  cultural  as- 
pirations. The  development  of  safeguards 
sgalnst  hazards  which  might  threaten  the 
safety  of  man  and  his  snvlronment  is  thsre- 
fore  a  prime  desire  of  the  Committee.  In 
pursuit  of  this  broad  obJscUve  the  Com- 
mittee concerns  itself  with  all  phsies  of 
ground  dispfmsl  of  radioactive  wastes,  al- 
though Its  specific  delegated  responslblll- 
Ues  are  ths  geologic  aspecU  of  the  research 
and  development  program  of  the  AEC's  Di- 
vision of  Bsactor  Development  and  Tech- 
nology. While  this  report,  thsrsfore,  deals 
primarily  with  the  several  Items  of  that 
program  that  are  rtlsriisssrl  In  ths  chapter 
on  "Bssearch  and  Development  Program  of 
Division  of  Reactor  Development  and  Tech- 
nology," some  observations  on  the  general 
subject  q€  radioactive  wasts  flliposal  in  the 
subsurface  are  outlined,  with  suggestions 
regarding   research   ot  other   Investigations 


which  may  be  useful  to  personnel  engaged 
In  thoee  activities. 

n.  HisToaicAi.  axvixw 
A.  General 

The  Committee  on  Geologic  Aspects  of 
Radioactive  Waste  Disposal,  first  assembled 
In  April  19ft6,  originated  as  a  steering  com- 
mittee whoee  principal  function  was  to  assist 
the  AEC's  Division  of  Reactor  Development 
and  Its  agents  in  a  search  for  safe  methods 
of  ground  disposal  of  hazardous  wastes. 
From  late  1056  until  mid- 1960  the  Commit- 
tee was  known  as  the  Committee  on  Waste 
Disposal:  In  January  1061  It  acquired  Its 
present  name. 

In  the  beginning  the  Committee's  specified 
responsibilities  were  limited  to  the  disposal 
of  high-level  wastes,  and  In  Its  conferences 
with  other  groups  It  was  actively  soliciting 
and  evaluating  Ideas  for  any  methods  of  dis- 
posal Into  the  earth. 

It  early  established  for  Itself  a  set  <tf  guide- 
lines which  It  continues  to  observe: 

(1)  Safety  Is  a  primary  oonoem,  taking 
precedence  over  cost. 

(3)  Radloactlvs  waste.  If  dlspoeed  at  un- 
derground, should  be  Isolated  as  permanently 
as  possible  from  contact  with  living  organ- 


^See  Glossary  for 
terms. 


msanlngs  of  unfamiliar 


(3)  The  disposal  of  waste  Is  a  special  prob- 
lem for  each  particular  Installation. 

(4)  In  addition  to  problems  requiring 
urgent  attention  at  existing  plants,  other 
problems  will  be  created  by  the  long-range 
development  of  power  from  atomic  energy. 

(6)  Selections  of  future  plant  sites  must 
include  consldsration  of  waste-disposal  sites 
and  methods,  waste  transportation  and  other 
potentially  haaardous  operations.  Study  of 
a  specific  site  requires  complete  geologic 
mapping  as  well  as  a  combination  of  geo- 
physical and  geochemlcal  studlss. 

B.  195S 

In  September  108S,  the  Steering  Commit- 
tee sponsored  a  conference  at  Princeton  Uni- 
versity (Bef:  "The  DUposal  o(  Radioactive 
Waste  on  Land,"  NAS-NRC  Publ.  619)  at 
which  66  scientists  repreeentlng  many 
branches  of  earth  sciences,  biology  and  medi- 
cine, chemistry,  physics,  engineering,  and 
other  pertinent  fields  of  knowledge,  con- 
sldsred  various  problems  of  radioactive  waste 
disposal  on  land  and  offered  suggestions  to- 
ward their  solution.  Among  the  propoeed  dis- 
posal methods  which  developeid  from  this 
meeting  were  disposal  In  salt,  deep-well  dis- 
posal in  permeable  formations,  and  conver- 
sion of  liquid  wastes  to  solids.  A  conclusion 
o<  the  Committee  after  reviewing  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  ths  Princeton  Conference  wss 
that  continuing  disposal  of  low-level  waste 
In  the  vadoae  water  sone,  above  the  water 
table,  probably  Involves  unacceptable  long- 
term  risks. 

O.  l»5t 

By  the  end  of  1966,  the  Committee's  ac- 
tivities expanded  to  Include  reviews  of  re- 
sults obtained  from  reeearch  and  develop- 
ment work  carried  out  by  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  and  its  contractors,  recommen- 
dations of  necessary  or  daslrabls  areas  of  In- 
vestigation or  specific  projects  evaluations 
and  raoonunendatlons  regarding  work  pro- 
posals from  responsible  organisations,  psri- 
odlc  reviews  of  operational  experience,  and 
assistance  in  the  Integration  of  available 
earth-science  knowledge  pertaining  to  waste- 
dlspoeal  problems. 

D.  i»s$ 

One  of  the  early  results  of  the  Committee's 
interest  In  subsurface  disposal  methods  was 
the  pubUcatlon  in  July  1068  of  a  report, 
"Thermal  Considerations  In  Deep  OlqMsal  of 
RadloacUve  Waste,"  by  FranoU  Birch  (MAS- 
NBC  Publ.  688) .  Havlnig  considered  the  theo- 
retical asi>ects  of  heat  generation  and  dissi- 
pation from  radloacUvs  wastes  that  might  be 
placed  in  deep  permeable  strata  or  in  salt  de- 
j^oalto,  and  after  calculating  the  heat  levels 
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that    would    be    reached.    Birch    concluded 
that — 

"The  results  suggest  that  nearly  any  quan- 
tity of  waste  producing  heat  at  the  rate  of 
0.01  watts  per  gallon,  it  distributed  In  a 
layer  of  the  order  of  100  meters  thick,  can 
be  accommodated  without  undue  rises  of 
temperatures.  Concentrations  much  above 
this  level  would  raise  questions  exceedingly 
difflcult  to  answer.  It  does  not  appear  that 
any  decisive  advantage  is  gained  by  burial  at 
excessive  depths  (greater  than  a  few  thou- 
sand feet,  for  example )  provided  that  potable 
water  supplies  and  other  natural  resources 
are  adequately  protected." 

In  October  1068,  when  its  area  of  responsi- 
bility bad  been  broadened  to  include  low- 
level  and  intermediate  wastes,  the  Commit- 
tee considered  a  proposal  to  inject  radioac- 
tive wastes  under  pressure  into  artificial 
fractures  In  shale.  At  that  time  the  Commit- 
tee expressed  doubt  that  this  Injection  pro- 
cedure would  always  produce  horizontal  frac- 
tures but  agreed  that  the  concept  should  be 
tested  in  the  field.  Meanwhile,  Oak  Ridge 
National  Laboratory  (ORNL),  in  Tennessee, 
hsd  inltisted  plans  to  investigate  posslbiU- 
ties  for  disposal  in  salt  beds,  and  on  request 
from  AEG  a  subcommittee  In  the  Division  of 
Production,  American  Petroleum  Institute 
(API),  had  recently  completed  a  report  on 
"Problems  In  the  Disposal  of  Radioactive 
Waste  In  Deep  Wells"  (October  1968).  The 
NAS-NRC  Committee  endorsed  API's  pro- 
poeed program  of  studies  for  deep-well  dis- 
posal. Involving  ion-sorption  studies  on 
naturally  occurring  sedimentary  rocks,  plug- 
ging, and  corrosion  and  radiation  damage,  as 
well  as  regional  geologic  studies  to  highlight 
favorable  areas  for  more  detailed  analysis.  At 
the  same  time  it  expressed  continuing  con- 
cern about  the  disposal  of  Intermediate  and 
low-level  waste  liquids  In  seepage  pits  at 
ORNL  because  they  contaminate  the  en- 
vironment. It  concluded  that  low-level  waste 
Is  particularly  amenable  to  disposal  In  deep 
poroiis  media  or  possibly  In  moderately  per- 
meable shale,  and  It  urged  a  long-range  ef- 
fort to  find  sites  and  methods  of  treatment  so 
that  theee  wastes  can  be  emplaced  safely  at 
depth. 

S.  1990 

A  proposal  to  construct  bedrock  storage 
facilities  for  high-level  liquid  wastes  at  the 
Savannah  River  Plant  (SRP),  South  Caro- 
lina, was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Committee  In  March  1060,  It  having  first  been 
submitted  to  AEC  in  1058.  Recognizing  that 
the  wastes  must  be  contained  indefinitely 
and  that  grouting,  sealing  or  lining  might  be 
necessary,  the  Committee  recommended  that 
SRP  proceed  with  test  borings,  and  that  the 
project  then  be  reconsidered  after  the  results 
ot  the  tests  were  avallaUe.  The  Committee 
noted  that  the  Investlgatton  should  Include 
study  of  the  sedimentary  section  and  hydro- 
logic  conditions  above  the  b«Mement,  and 
that  within  the  basement  the  studies  should 
Include  the  extent  of  fractures,  water  con- 
tent and  conditions,  and  the  physical  and 
chemical  properties  of  the  rocks. 

The  Committee  commended  the  program  of 
studlss  In  hydraulic  fracturing  at  ORMIi  and 
ths  progress  on  Investigations  toward  deep 
disposal  In  salt,  which  project  had  progressed 
from  the  laboratory  to  field  tests  In  a  salt 
mlns  In  Kansas. 

During  the  same  meeting  the  Committee 
expressed  oonoem  over  the  fact  that  no  exist- 
ing AEC  Installation  Is  In  a  geologically  ac- 
ceptable location  for  dlspoaal  of  highly 
radioactive  liquid  waste  and  that  future 
waste-producing  plants  might  also  be  placed 
in  unfavorable  locations  tf  tbs  feasibility  of 
safe  ultimate  disposal  Is  disregarded.  Tlis 
Committee  also  expressed  Its  belief  that  there 
is  serious  need  to  get  beyond  the  problems  of 
disposal  at  existing  Installations  that  were 
located  with  little  regard  to  ultimate  dlspoaal 
procedures,  and  to  ^ve  additional  emphasis 


to  the  Job  of  finding  safe  permanent  disposal 
sites. 

In  May  1060,  the  Committee  visited  the 
Carey  salt  mine  near  Hutchinson,  Kansas, 
where  ORNL  was  conducting  its  investiga- 
tions on  the  feasibility  of  disposal  In  salt. 
Studies  at  that  time  were  still  being  directed 
toward  disposal  of  high-level  liquids  in  salt, 
although  attention  was  beginning  to  tiu-n  to 
development  of  a  process  for  calcination  of 
high-level  liquid  wastes  in  stainless-steel 
pots  suitable  for  subsequent  burial. 

In  view  of  Increasingly  unsatisfactory  re- 
sults of  disposals  into  seepage  pits  at  ORNL, 
the  Committee  reiterated  its  concern  about 
that  type  of  disposal,  observing  that  similar 
disposal  methods  were  being  used  at  the 
National  Recator  Testing  Station  (NRTS), 
Idaho,  and  at  Hanford  Atomic  Products  Op- 
eration (Hanford),  Washington. 

Still  concerned  about  disposals  Into  seep- 
age pits,  the  Committee  visited  the  Hanford 
and  NRTS  sites  in  June  and  July  1960.  Its 
conclusion  as  a  result  of  the  visits  was  that 
neither  location  had  been  shown  to  provide 
safe  and  permanent  disposal,  although  some 
confidence  was  expressed  by  the  local  staffs, 
based  on  the  fact  that  the  sites  are  located 
In  areas  of  little  rainfall.  It  commented 
that— 

"The  protection  afforded  by  aridity  can 
lead  to  over-confidence:  at  both  sites  It 
seemed  to  be  assumed  that  no  water  from 
surface  precipitation  percolates  downward  to 
the  water  table,  whereas  there  appears  to 
be  as  yet  no  conclusive  evidence  that  this 
is  the  case,  especially  during  periods  of  low 
evapotransplration  and  heavler-tban-average 
precipitation,  as  when  vrlnter  snows  are 
melted.  At  the  National  Reactor  Testing  Sta- 
tion pipes  were  laid  underground  without 
ordinary  safeguards  against  corrosion  on  the 
assumption  that  the  pipes  would  not  cor- 
rode In  the  dry  soU,  but  they  did.  At  NRTS 
Plutonium  wastes  (plutonlum  half -life  24  - 
000  years)  are  given  shallow  burial  In  ordi- 
nary steel  (no  stainless)  drums  on  the  same 
assumption.  Corrosion  of  the  drums  and  ulti- 
mate leakage  Is  inevitable.  .  .  . 

"The  movement  of  fluids  through  ths 
vadose  sone  and  the  consequent  movement 
of  the  radioisotopes  are  not  sufficiently  un- 
derstood to  Insure  safety.  The  work  In  prog- 
ress Is  conxmendable  and  deserves  encour- 
agonent.  The  mounting  pace  of  nuclear  de- 
velopments will  add  to  the  pressures  on  waste 
disposal  facilities,  proeediues,  and  research 
at  Hanford  and  Idaho  Falls,  and  the  future 
emphasis  should  be  on  safe  ultimate  disposal 
viewed  from  the  long  range  and  with  atten- 
tion to  a  rapidly  changing  world.  .  .  ." 

r.  1961 

The  Savannah  River  Plant  was  visited  by 
ths  Committee  In  December  1961,  when  four 
test  holes  had  been  drilled  Into  the  crystal- 
line "bedrock"  and  the  logging  and  testing 
of  the  first  had  been  completed.  At  this  early 
stage  of  the  Investigations  the  nature  and 
extent  of  fractures  In  the  bedrock  were  not 
clear,  and  the  hydrologlc  system  had  not 
yet  been  determined.  In  the  general  discus- 
sion, doubt  was  expressed  that  the  Ideal,  ab- 
solutely dry.  opening  in  the  ItMwement  rock 
could  be  attained,  and  the  problem  of  pro- 
tecting fresh  water  from  contamination 
loomed  large.  The  Committee  recommended 
that  much  more  precise  Information  on  the 
aniount,  rate,  and  direction  of  movement  of 
water  In  the  area  under  consideration  be  ob- 
tained; tyiMs  of  recommended  measurements 
and  tests  were  specified;  steps  for  obtaining 
more  Information  on  the  orientation  of 
structures  In  the  crystalline  bedrock  were 
urged. 

Reports  also  were  heard  on  the  progress 
of  fracturing  experiments  at  ORNL  and  on 
studies  of  various  types  of  grout  mixes.  The 
Committee  commended  the  present  status 
of  the  project,  but  stressed  the  Importance 
of  learning  the  orientation  of  the  hydrau- 


llcally  Induced  fractures.  It  further  cau- 
tioned that  the  specific  Information  pro- 
duced by  hydraulic-fracturing  experiments 
in  folded  and  faulted  rocks  of  a  heterogene- 
ous sequence  such  as  that  at  Oak  Ridge 
cannot  be  extrapolated  safely  from  one  for- 
mation to  another  or  from  one  area  to 
another. 

F*urther  laboratory  and  field  studies  on 
the  disposal  of  radioactive  liquids  In  salt 
were  reported,  and  the  Conunittee  learned 
that  the  project,  which  bad  been  Initiated 
soon  after  the  Princeton  Conference,  was  now 
being  returned  to  the  original  objective  of 
determining  the  phenomena  that  ml^t  be 
associated  with  the  storage  or  disposal  of 
solid  wastes.  The  Committee  was  satisfied 
vritb  the  progress  of  the  studies,  and  rec- 
ommended that  the  effect  of  storing  dry, 
paclcaged,  radioactive  wastes  In  a  salt  bed 
be  tested  as  soon  as  possible. 

Proceeding  further,  the  Committee  noted: 
"The  containment  of  fission  products  in  an 
Inert  solid  is  still  the  manner  of  waste  dis- 
posal that  the  Committee  most  favors.  Re- 
search and  development  designed  to  produce 
a  material  from  which  fission  products  can- 
not be  leached  should  be  encouraged  and 
supported  as  long  as  there  is  a  reasonable 
possibility  of  attaining  the  desired  objective. 
Nevertbeless,  the  Committee  still  supports 
the  Idea  that  liquid  wastes  may  be  disposed 
of  with  safety  into  deep  synclinal  basins, 
below  the  level  of  the  lowest  potable  water." 

a.  1983 

At  a  meeting  In  Washington  In  June  1963, 
the  Committee  heard  reports  regarding  the 
Savannah  River  bedrock-storage  proposal, 
the  grout-injection  experiments  at  ORNL, 
and  the  feasibility  studies  of  disposal  In  salt; 
much  time  was  devoted  also  to  reports  of 
studies  of  deep-well  disposals  In  permeable 
formations.  These  are  outlined  in  more  de- 
tail In  the  following  paragraphs. 

SRP  personnel  provided  the  Committee 
with  volumes  of  data  that  had  been  derived 
from  2 14  years  of  careful  drilling  and  testing 
of  exploratory  boreholes.  The  ultlmato  objec- 
tive of  the  research  was  to  determine  the 
hydrologlc  charactorlstlcs  of  subsurface  sedi- 
mentary and  crystalline  rocks  at  the  plant 
Bite  and  the  various  other  parameters  that, 
it  was  hoped,  eventually  would  determine 
whether  or  not  the  crystalline  bedrock  would 
be  a  suitable  reservoir  for  the  storage  of 
high-level  waste  liquids.  The  CMbmlttee  com- 
mended the  SRP  staff  on  the  progress  that 
had  been  made  In  Its  Investigations,  and  ex- 
pressed its  opinion  that  for  long-term  safety, 
undergroimd  disposal  at  this  locality  Is  much 
bettor  than  storage  In  near-surfaoe  tanks. 
The  Committee  also  observed  that  much 
work  remained  to  be  done  before  the  safety 
of  a  bedrock  storage  chamber  could  be  dem- 
onstrated, and  It  offered  suggestions  re- 
garding fiirther  stops  that  wotild  he  desir- 
able. It  recommended  that  work  be  started 
on  the  next  phase  of  the  program,  and  that 
SBP  personnel  visit  artsting  mines  In  crys- 
talline rocks  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  piedmont 
In  order  to  study  ths  bedrock  as  exposed  In 
mine  openings  and  to  observe  some  of  the 
problems  of  wator  control  In  such  chambers. 

Progress  In  the  development  of  technology 
for  artificial  fracturing  and  grout  Injections 
at  ORNL  i4>peared  to  be  satisfactory.  A  num- 
ber of  experimental  Injections  had  been 
made,  using  simulated  wastes,  and  the  loca- 
tion, shape  and  extent  of  the  resultant  grout 
sheets  had  been  detormlned.  No  evidence  at 
vertical  fractures  had  been  found,  and  It 
was  reasonably  certain  that  the  Ideal  of 
producing  horizontal  fractures  had  actually 
been  attained.  The  Committee  recommended 
initiation  of  a  pilot-plant  operation  for  dis- 
posal of  actual  low-level  wastes  as  the  next 
stage  In  the  continuing  experiments.  Fur- 
ther, because  of  the  danger  of  creating  verti- 
cal fractures  by  high-pressure  InJecOona  at 
depth,   tbe   Committee   recommended  that 
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rttipo— U  b*  Uinlt«d  to  Um  raUUTCly  thAUow 
r»d-ab*l«  mamhw  ot  Um  CooMaugA  Fonn*- 
Uon. 

InvasUgaUoiu  toward  d..jpo«Al  of  high- 
)«Tel  Uqukla  In  salt  beda  bad  b»n  diaoon- 
Uaued  alnoe  IMl,  and  aUanUon  la  tba  Kan- 
sas salt  mlxies  bad  been  directed  tnntaad  to 
tbe  problems  ot  storing  high-level  solids  In 
salt.  B^MTlmaots  daslgikcd  to  determine  the 
heat -diffusion  charactarlatlcs  of  tbe  lalt  bads 
and  the  affecta  of  radiation  on  the  salt  ware 
under  way.  Continuation  of  tbe  studies 
toward  ultimate  disposal  of  blgh-lerel  solid 
wast*  In  salt  aras  recommended  by  the 
Commlttea. 

In  ooai>ecUo&  with  ABC's  research  pro- 
gram regarding  disposal  of  liquid  wastes  by 
Injectton  Into  deep  permeable  formations. 
tba  Commlttae  beard  reports  on  a  series  of 
studlaa  of  geologic  basins  initiated  to  select 
a  site  for  pilot-plant  Injection  operations  in 
a  deep  rtlipnaal  raaervotr.  Individual  basin 
reports  ware  balng  prepared  by  personnel  of 
tba  U.a.  Geological  Surrey  (U80S) .  together 
with  a  summary  report  on  all  baalns  In  tba 
oontarmlnoua  United  States.  Simultaneously 
a  study  of  aix  basin  prorlncea  was  being  oon- 
ductad  by  a  ■atwammlttaa  of  the  Anaerlcan 
Aaaodatton  of  Petjroletun  Oeologuu(  AAPQ). 
Tba  atz  pixtTinces  bad  bean  selected  on  tba 
basil  at  geoiogle  condltlODs  in  each  proTlnea 
th«t  might  ba  soltabte  for  three  dllteivnt 
typaa  of  nndergroond  disposal:  (1)  Shallow 
aalt  beds  for  high-level  solids,  (3)  shala 
strata  at  depths  suitable  for  injection  of 
grouted  intarmedlate-leyel  wastes  into  by- 
draoUcally  produced  fractures,  and  (3)  a 
deep  pemteable  sandstone  for  Injection  of 
low-lerel  waste  liquids.* 

Dr.  W.  J.  Kaufmann  described  experi- 
mental work  being  conducted  at  tbe  Dnl- 
▼erslty  of  CaUfomla  where  a  group  of  In- 
jection and  relief  wells  In  a  five-spot  pattern 
wttbln  a  S6-foot  square  plot  of  ground  were 
drilled  to  depths  of  about  99  feet  In  a  tbln 
(3  to  7  feet)  confined  layer  of  unconsolidated 
sand  and  grarel.  Studies  had  been  made  of 
tbe  moremant  of  trltlatad  water,  of  water 
comtalnlng  Stronttum  W,  and  of  the  radioiso- 
tope sohitea  tbemaetres  as  their  piugiess  waa 
retarded  by  sorption  on  tbe  aqulfier  sor- 
faeea. 

In  ordar  to  extend  tbe  studies  Into  deeper 
subauiface  systems  wbleh  might  more  closely 
reaembia  the  deep  permeable  leaanotra 
toward  wblcb  AEC  bad  been  looking  for  poa- 
atbla  iHapnaali.  a  field  study  bad  been  pro- 
poaed  In  wtxleta  fluids  would  be  Injected 
Into  a  pm  uwalile  sandstone  at  a  depth  of  a 
few  h\mdred  faeC  A  site  for  tbla  purpose  had 
been  selected  near  Bartleanne,  OkbOtoma. 
where  the  VJB.  Bureau  of  Mines  would  con- 
dnet  Injaetlon  teats  In  tbe  Cottage  Orore 
aaadstona  member  of  tbe  ftnnsylvanla 
Chanuta  Formation.  The  deacrtptlon  of  the 
atrattgrapble  aaetton.  as  prsaanted  to  tbe 
CXnuntttae.  Indleatad  that  the  objecttva 
aaadstotM  la  undertaln  by  a  coal  bed.  i&as- 
much  aa  tba  pui  uMiblMty  of  coal  U  Ukaly 
to  ba  fably  high,  tba  Committee  suspected 
that  tba  eoal  worUd  probably  act  as  a  bypaas 
for  tnjabtad  flolt^  In  which  event  tba  az- 
panmant  would  fall.  A  somewhat  deeper 
aandstona.  tba  Way«da  Member,  was  ooo- 
alderad  too  thick  tat  aatlaf  aetory  opertman- 
tattoa.  and  baeauaa  It  is  overum  by  a  hma- 
akJoa  stratui  of  doubtful  quality  aa  a  seal 
It  waa  rmnsMwad  avan  more  unsvltabla.  The 
Oanmmaajadgad  that  although  the  pro- 
poaad  lii|setlou  aspaiUusBt  p«r  se  probably 
woold  provtda  aoma  of  the  desired  reaulta, 
tba  ehuaau  tfta  probaMy  waa  unsuitable,  and 
raoooiaMBdad  that  a  man  favorable  geologic 
location  ba  sought  tf  subaaqtiant  lasting  ooa- 
firmad  this  rvatuatlon. 
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H.  19tS 

The  present  report  of  tbe  Comnxlttaa 
stems  from  a  series  of  meetings  that  began 
on  AprU  13  to  19.  10«5.  when  the  Commlttea 
visited  plant  sites  at  the  Savannah  Rlvar 
Laboratory,  South  Carolina,  and  at  Oak 
Ridge.  Tennessee.  At  Savannah  River  the 
Committee  was  briefed  thoroughly  on  tbe 
preeent  status  of  the  investigation  Into  pros- 
pects for  storage  of  high-level  liquid  wastes 
In  the  Precambrlan  crystalline  bedrock:  It 
visited  current  disposal  operations  Including 
the  open  seepage  basins  for  low-level  liquids, 
trash  burial  grounds,  and  the  storage  tanks 
for  high-level  liquids.  All  of  the  operations 
were  discussed  In  detail  during  Indoor  ses- 
sions. Before  leaving  Savannah  River  tbe 
Commlttea  also  beard  briefly  from  Dr.  B.  H. 
Balta  regarding  present  efforts  by  USOS  to 
find  a  site  suitable  for  subsurface  Injection 
experiments  of  the  type  attempted  at  Bart- 
Icavllle.  Oklahoma. 

At  Oak  Ridge  the  Commlttae  visited  tbe 
site  of  grout-lnjectlon  operations  and 
leamad  of  developments  since  Its  IMS 
meeting.  Downhole  logging  after  one  Injec- 
tion had  revealed  gamma  activity  above  tba 
grout  sheet,  which  may  have  been  the  re- 
aolt  of  migration  of  the  grout  upward  be- 
tween tbe  well  casing  and  wall  of  tbe  hole  or 
may  have  been  evidence  of  vertical  fractur- 
ing; however,  becauaa  fonnatlon  water  bad 
flowed  back  Into  the  bole  after  the  Injao- 
tlon.  tbe  gamma  activity  was  more  probably 
the  result  of  contamination  from  that  aouroa. 
Additional  brlaflngs  and  discwslons  Included 
studies  of  fixation  of  radtoanrtklsa  on  aollda 
and  In  emulslflad  asphalt,  tba  movamant  of 
nuclides  In  grxMind-watar  straama,  tba  pro- 
grams for  converting  blgh-l«vti  Uqulda  to 
solids,  and  varlona  current  arasta-managa- 
ment  practices  such  as  tbe  use  of  ssspage 
pits  and  trenchea,  the  nae  of  burial  grounda 
for  radloaetlva  traab,  tba  construction  of 
an  evaporator  plant,  and  the  monltorlag  of 
radioactivity  both  at  ORHI.  and  In  tbe 
surrounding  eo^mtryslde. 

On  May  10  the  Committee  vlsttad  tbe 
Carey  Salt  Company  mines  at  Buteblnson 
and  Lyona,  Kansaa.  to  obaervs  experimental 
%ark  on  storage  of  bigh-laval  radloaetlva 
soilda  In  salt  beds.  It  then  traveled  to  Idaho 
Vans  and  Arco.  Idaho,  for  a  1^-day  ravlaw 
of  rsaaareh  prognuna  and  operations  at 
mtTB.  Baeauaa  of  tba  larga  number  of  faelll- 
ttaa  and  tba  diversity  of  oitaratloiia  at  KBTB, 
tba  range  of  subjaeta  dlamsaad  and  pvoeaaaaa 
obaarvad  waa  broad.  Tba  subjaeta  Iwcludad 
tlia  ground-water  hydrology  of  tha  Saaka 
Btvar  Plain  and  tba  IIKTS  isaM>atluu.  to 
wblcb  much  time  waa  devoted  daring  tba 
visit:  tbe  need  for  a  deep  (9000-foot)  ex- 
ploratory bore-hole:  trltlum-traoar  studies 
of  the  movement  of  ground  water  and  in- 
jected wastes;  lon-axcbanga  phenomena; 
praaent  rtlspoaal  practloas  for  both  liquid 
and  solid  waataa  of  high.  Intarmadlata  and 
low  levels  of  radioactivity;  monitoring  pro- 
cedures: calcination  procisasss  for  conver- 
sion of  high-level  Uqulda  to  aollda;  and  con- 
sidaratlons  of  costs  and  economy. 

Although  Impressed  by  tbe  oompetanoa  and 
dedication  of  tba  NRTS  staff  in  Its  afforta  to 
solve  many  vexing  rtlaposal  problama.  at  tba 
conclusion  of  ita  visit  tba  ""mrr'^trr  de- 
parted with  two  unraUavad  major  anxlatlaa: 
(1)  that  aonaldaratloiia  of  loag-ranfa  aataty 
are  in  aoma  matan<iaa  auborrilnatad  tozagard 
for  aormnmy  of  oparattoa.  and  (S)  that  aooas 
rllspnaal  praetloaa  are  oondltlonad  on  oasr 
cionfidanca  m  tba  capaaltjr  of  tha  loeal  aavi- 
ronaanU  to  onntalii  vast  qoaatltlaa  of  r»dlo- 
nuelldaa  (or  InrtathiWa  periods  without  dan- 
ger to  the  biosphere.  Theee  concerns  arill  ba 
discussed  further  in  this  report. 

On  Maj  U  and  14  tha  Oomalttaa  aiamlnad 
dispaaal  oparatloaa  and  inatallatlows  at  tha 
Baafortf  Atdmla  Produota  Opera  tla».  Wi 

opatatlfinal  praoUem  with  local  staff.  Aa  at 
MBTS  tha  qMctrum  of  waate-dlspnaal  proj- 


ects at  Hanford  Is  a  wide  one.  Subjects  that 
were  discussed  Included  the  geology  and 
ground-water  hydrology  of  the  Hanford  alte 
and  the  Pasco  Baaln;  research  in  hydrology 
with  respect  to  ground  disposals  at  Hanford, 
both  for  saturated  and  for  unsaturated  flow; 
studies  pertaining  to  anticipated  changes  In 
the  hydrology  after  completion  of  the  Ben 
Prankiln  Dam  on  the  Columbia  River  im- 
poses Its  Influence  on  the  ground- water 
levels:  soU  chemistry  and  mineralogy  of  the 
Hanford  site:  the  migration  of  radionuclides 
In  the  subsurface,  their  monitoring  and  con- 
trol; current  waste-dlspoaal  practices  for  ra- 
dioactive trash  and  low,  intarmadlata  and 
high-level  liquid;  progress  in  development  of 
technology  for  calcination  of  high-level  liq- 
uids and  disposal  of  the  solid  products.  Tours 
of  the  Hanford  site  enabled  the  Committee 
to  observe  various  installations  and  proce- 
dures. 

As  at  NRTS,  the  Committee  was  concerned 
over  the  prevailing  belief  that  the  unconsoli- 
dated sou.  sand  and  gravel  that  comprise  the 
surflclal  materials  to  a  depth  of  several  hun- 
dred feet  provide  a  reservoir  for  safe  storage 
of  tremendous  quantities  of  wastes  of  all 
levels  of  radioactivity,  and  that  no  baaardoua 
amounts  of  radioactivity  will  percolate  down 
to  the  water  table.  The  Inadequacy  of  present 
understanding  of  hydrology  in  unsaturated 
earth  materials  (ths  vadoae  zone)  was  gen- 
erally recognlaad. 

Tba  Committee  assftmhled  in  Waablngton, 
D.C.,  on  June  7  to  9.  primarily  for  tba  purpose 
of  drafting  Its  report  to  AEC,  but  It  also  took 
advantage  of  an  opportunity  to  receive  fur- 
ther briefing  on  developments  in  ABC's  deep- 
well  disposal  program,  particularly  tbe  com- 
pleUoa  of  tba  basin  studies  by  USOB  and 
AAPQ.  It  also  heard  and  oonalderad  a  pro- 
posal for  preparation  of  a  subsurfaos  rseer- 
volr  that  would  be  bald  in  standby  raadlnaai 
in  tbe  event  of  an  unanticipated  release  of 
radioactive  gas  from  a  plant  accident. 

Inaamuch  aa  certain  aspacta  of  tbe  report 
draft  required  further  InvestlgatkMi  and  pro- 
longed atudy  by  tba  Conunlttea.  another 
meeting  was  bald  on  August  SO  and  tl,  in 
Dallaa.  This  was  solely  a  rttsniaalnTi  and 
work  session,  and  the  final  drafting  of  this 
report  has  been  done  subsequently.  The 
Committee's  appraisals,  comments  and  rec- 
ommendations pertaining  to  tbe  reaaarch 
and  devalopmant  programs  and  the  wasta- 
diipoaal  practlcea  that  were  reviewed  In  all 
of  tha  ISUsvlslla  and  meetings  are  contained 
in  tbe  f  oUoiKoft  pi 


/.  Oamclmtioma 

Ttarotigbout  tbe  fabric  of  the  10-year  his- 
tory of  tbe  Oommittae's  deliberations  run 
some  continuing  threads  of  purpoee  and  con- 
viction. Prominent  among  them  is  the  real- 
ization that  none  of  tbe  major  sites  at  wtilch 
radloaetlva  wastes  are  being  stored  or  dis- 
posed of  is  geologically  suited  for  safe  dis- 
posal of  any  manner  of  radioactive  waataa 
other  than  very  dilute,  very  low-level  liq- 
uids, wttb  tbe  probable  exception  of  grout 
injection  into  fractured  shale  at  Oak  Ridge. 
Another  la  the  knowledge  that  the  safety  and 
tha  nsads  of  populations  in  oeutiulea  to  come 
demand  that  methods  and  facilities  be  da- 
valopad  now  to  receive  and  contain  safely  in 
paipetulty  tbe  volumes  of  wastes  that  wm  be 
produced  as  tbe  nuclear  Industry  expands 
and  sites  for  new  plants  are  selected  and 
davaioped. 

Reaaarch  and  subaequeut  development  of 
proaalslng  teebiilquas  taava  provided  a  series 
of  Improvements  In  disposal  methods  that 
angvr  wall  for  the  bandUsg  of  the  larger 
amoonts  of  radioactivity  that  are  expected  to 
be  prodoeed  beyond  ths  yaar  9000.  Thsss  are 
bright  straadB  tn  tba  warp  tfarongh  which 
ara  woven  ths  obssmtlOBS  and  recommen- 
datlooB  of  tba  prssaat  report. 
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fi  ba  pBsosdtaig  pM>gii|ilH[«  tfor^ 
Ing  AprU  and  May  19M  ths  Oommlttsa  was 


privileged  to  visit  operations  at  five  sites 
where  radloactlve-waste  management  prac- 
tices are  being  developed,  these  being  the 
Savannah  River  Plant  (SRP) ,  Oak  Ridge  Na- 
tional Laboratory  (ORNL),  the  Lyons  salt 
mine  of  Carey  Salt  Company,  the  National 
Reactor  Testing  Station  (NRTS),  and  Han- 
ford Atomic  Products  Operation  (Hanford 
or  HAPO).  The  Committee  appreciates  the 
hospitality  and  cooperation  that  were  shown 
by  the  staffs  at  all  sites.  They  generously  sup- 
plied copies  of  reports  and  data,  and  pa- 
tiently answered  a  multitude  of  questions. 
Additional  useful  information  has  been  pro- 
vided by  staff  members  of  AEC  and  USOS. 

TV.    OBSERVATIONS 

A.  General 

The  Conunlttee  Is  favorably  Impressed  by 
tbe  competence,  dedication  and  sincerity  of 
all  of  tbe  people  in  AEC  and  its  contractor 
companies  who  are  responsible  for  tbe  safe 
handling  of  radioactive-waste  materials.  We 
are  happy  to  acknowledge  tbe  conscientious 
efforts  that  generally  are  being  applied  to 
the  problems  of  safe  storage  and  disposition 
of  hazardous  materials.  We  particularly  com- 
mend the  progress  on  the  solidification  of 
the  high-level  and  intermediate  waste  liq- 
uids, the  extension  of  the  program  of  dis- 
poeal  in  salt  to  a  field  study,  and  the  con- 
tinuing developments  in  technology  for  dis- 
posal by  grout  injections. 

In  radloactlve-waste  disposals  all  plants 
operating  under  AEC  surveillance  are  guided 
by  the  radiation-protection  standards  that 
have  been  developed  by  the  Federal  Radia- 
tion Council  (FRC).  These  standards  are  de- 
fined specifically  In  reference  to  such  terms 
as  the  Radiation  Protection  Guide  (RPG), 
Radioactivity  Concentration  Guide  (RCO), 
and  Protective  Action  Guide  (PAG).  In  op- 
erations that  have  been  observed  by  or  de- 
scribed to  the  Committee,  efforts  are  di- 
rected toward  restricting  radioactivity  to  a 
fraction  of  the  amounts  permitted  by  the 
mc  standards. 

Tbe  choice  of  treatment  and  disposal  pro- 
cedurea  fen-  radioactive  wastes  is  based  not 
only  on  tbe  characteristics  of  the  radlonu- 
clldea  and  the  chemical  and  physical  ptap- 
artlea  of  tbe  media  in  which  they  are  con- 
tained, but  also  on  the  total  amount  of  ra- 
dioactivity in  the  wastes.  A  scale  of  radio- 
activity conunonly  used  in  AEC's  Division  of 
Reactor  Development  and  Technology  is  the 
following : 

Low-level:  Less  than  one  mlcrocurle  par 
gallon. 

Intermediate:  One  mlcrocurle  to  one  curie 
per  gallon. 

High-level:  More  than  one  curie  per 
gaUon. 

On  the  other  hand,  at  sach  site  the  staff 
has  eatabliahed  its  own  scale  of  levels  of 
radioactivity  in  waste  materials,  and  tbeae 
are  not  entirely  uniform  from  site  to  site. 
For  example,  intermediate-level  wastes  in 
some  places  may  contain  as  much  aa  10 
curies  per  gallon.  Straub  ("Low-level  radio- 
active wastes,"  AEC  Division  of  Technical 
Information  Publication,  1964)  cites  a  usage 
In  which  low-level  wastes  have  activity 
measurable  in  microcurles  per  liter  or  per 
gallon,  intermediate  levels  measurable  in 
mllllcunes  per  liter  or  per  gallon,  and  high 
levels  in  curies  per  liter  or  per  gallon. 

Another  suggested  "classlflcatlon,"  adapted 
from  other  Induatrlal  operations,  is  baaed 
directly  on  methods  of  handling  and  dis- 
posal, rather  than  on  a  numerical  acale  of 
eonoentrations : 

Concentrate  and  contain  (high-level 
wastea). 

Delay  and  decay. 

Dilute  and  disperse  (low-level  wastea). 

To  tbe  extent  that  consideration  is  given 
to  the  longevities  of  the  various  radioisotopes 
In  the  wastes,  such  a  classlflcatlon  appears 
to  be  applloabla  to  nuUoaetlve-waste  dis- 


posal. It  Is,  however,  not  a  classlflcatlon  of 
wastes  but  rather  a  summarization  of  con- 
cepts for  methods  of  handling  them.  All 
three  concepts  require  isolation  from  the 
biosphere  of  radionuclides  In  hazardous  con- 
centrations. To  "concentrate  and  contain" 
carries  the  stringent  requirements  that  the 
container  must  be  leak-proof  throughout  the 
period  of  hazard.  Because  artificial  contain- 
ers are  subject  to  corrosion,  fracture,  and 
other  forms  of  damage  over  periods  of  cen- 
turies, safe  natural  containers  totally  and 
permanently  separated  from  the  zone  of  fresh 
water  must  be  used.  To  "delay  and  decay" 
requlrea  that  Isolation  from  biosphere  be 
complete  during  the  period  when  hazardous 
concentrations  exist.  To  "dilute  and  dis- 
perse" requires  particular  attention  to  the 
quantities  of  long-lived  radionuclides  in  the 
vrastes,  especially  in  view  of  proejjecta  that 
concentrations  in  tbe  groimd  may  increase 
cumulatively  throiigh  the  years,  and  that 
changes  in  soil  chemistry  or  hydrologlc  pat- 
terns may  release  the  sorbed  nuclides.  To 
tbe  extent  that  radioactive  decay  exceeds 
input,  there  is  no  reason  for  alarm. 

The  Committee  acknowledges  AEC's  aware- 
ness of  the  potential  hazards  of  cumulative 
build-up  of  radioactivity  from  long-lived 
nuclides,  as  well  as  careful  monitoring  that 
la  part  of  tbe  routine  at  disposal  sites  to 
avoid  Buch  danger.  The  procedure  includes 
recording  of  the  amounta  of  all  radlonu- 
clidea  in  tbe  waste  streams,  sampling  and 
analysis  of  fluids  obtained  from  monitor 
wells  in  dispoeal  areas,  and  computation  of 
activity  held  in  the  ground.  The  continua- 
tion and  improvement  of  such  procedures  at 
all  sites,  including  privately  owned  plants  to 
be  built  in  both  the  Immediate  and  the  far 
futtire,  are  anticipated. 

In  view  of  the  hazards  Inherent  In  a  cu- 
mulative build-up  of  long-lived  radioactiv- 
ity above  or  in  a  fresh -water  aquifer  after 
decadea  of  a  disposal  operation,  it  might  be 
well  to  consider  the  use  of  a  scale  of  radio- 
activity based  on  tbe  longevity  of  nuclides 
in  the  waste  as  well  as  on  the  concentration 
of  activity. 

B.  Geology 

1.  Savannah  River  Plant 
Tbe  Savannah  River  Plant  occupies  about 
316  square  miles  in  South  Carolina,  20  miles 
southeast  of  Augusta,  Georgia.  The  site  lies 
In  the  Atlantic  Coastal  Plain  physiographic 
province,  near  its  inner  edge  where  tbe  wedge 
of  coastal  plain  sedimentary  strata  is  rela- 
tively thin.  Intake  areas  for  the  fresh-water 
aquifers  in  the  strata  lie  a  short  distance 
westward,  the  edge  of  the  Piedntont  province 
being  only  a  few  miles  upstream  from  Au- 
gusta. The  average  anntial  precipitation  Is 
43  inches.  Tbe  topography  la  one  of  rolling 
bills  with  local  relief  as  much  as  250  feet; 
maximum  surface  elevations  are  about  360 
feet  above  sea  level. 

The  stratigrapblc  section  has  a  total  thlck- 
neea  of  about  1000  feet  above  the  Precambrlan 
basement  and  consists  of  unconsolidated  and 
partly  consolidated  sedimentary  strata  rang- 
ing In  age  from  Upper  Cretaceous  to  Recent. 
The  thickest  unit  is  the  Tuscaloosa  Sand- 
stone (Upper  Cretaceous),  near  tbe  base  of 
the  sedimentary  section.  It  consists  of  about 
600  feet  of  gravel,  sand  and  Intercalated  clay 
beds  and  contains  the  largest  voltime  of 
fresh-water  reserves  in  tbe  area. 

Between  tbe  Tuscaloosa  Sandstone  and 
tbe  Precambrlan  rocks  Is  a  thin  layer  (aver- 
age about  70  feet)  of  saprollte  clay  which 
presumably  Is  a  residual  from  decomposition 
of  the  Precambrlan  crystalline  rocks  and 
spread  acroas  the  stirface  of  tbe  coastal  plain 
as  encroaching  seas  advanced  across  the  area 
in  late  Cretaceous  time.  Although  the  thick- 
ness of  tbe  saprollte  layers  appear  to  be  fairly 
uniform,  data  from  borebolea  reveal  places 
where  tbe  layer  seems  unusually  thin.  The 
log  of  borehole  (DRB-3)  in  the  SBP  test 
series  failed  to  abow  any  of  tba  aaproUta 


clay,  but  accuracy  of  tbe  drillers'  log  has 
t>een  questioned.  There  may  be  burled  chan- 
nels or  broader  openings  in  the  saprollta 
layer  which  interrupt  its  continuity,  but 
none  have  been  revealed  clearly  by  the  sparse 
data  from  scattered  boreholes.  In  view  of  tbe 
small  area  that  would  be  occupied  by  a 
channel,  and  in  the  present  stage  of  sub- 
surface technology,  recognition  of  the  pres- 
ence of  old  channels  could  come  only  through 
fortuitous  circumstances  in  which  more 
than  one  boring  would  by  chance  penetrate 
an  Identifiable  "vsindow"  or  hole  in  the  clay 
layer. 

Underlying  the  saprollte  clay  is  tbe  base- 
ment of  Precambrlan  rocks  which  consists 
chiefly  of  foliated  gneiss  and  schist  with 
lesser  amounts  of  quartzite  and  pbyllite.  Tbe 
rock  is  fractured  in  varying  degree,  the  upper 
sections  being  more  highly  fractured  than 
deeper  ones. 

2.  Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory 
This  plant  site  of  92  square  miles,  about  25 
miles  west  of  Knoxvllle.  Tennessee,  lies  In 
the  Valley-and-Rldge  physiographic  province 
between  the  Oreat  Smoky  Mountains  on  the 
east  and  the  Cumberland  Plateau  on  tbe  west. 
The  topography  within  the  site  area  is 
characterized  by  parallel  asymmetric  moun- 
tain ridges  separated  by  valleys  whose  floors 
are  rolling  or  hilly.  Topographic  relief  be- 
tween ridges  and  valleys  is  generally  in  the 
range  of  200  to  350  feet:  surface  elevations 
are  between  800  and  1190  feet  above  sea  level. 
The  average  annual  precipitation  is  about  47 
Inches. 

Except  for  thin  covers  of  Recent  alluvliun 
tbe  surface  is  cut  mainly  in  Cambrian  and 
Ordoviclan  strata,  which  form  the  bedrock 
both  on  the  ridges  and  in  tbe  valleys.  As 
elsewhere  In  the  Valley-and-Rldge  province 
tbe  Paleozoic  strata  have  been  subjected  to 
lateral  compression  to  the  extent  that  much 
severe  folding  and  thrust  faulting  have  oc- 
curred: the  topography  Is  mostly  a  reflection 
of  the  tectonic  structures.  Abundant  jointing 
and  other  fracturing  of  competent  strata,  as 
well  as  bedding-plane  slippages,  are  to  be 
expected.  Fresh-water  suppUss  are  found  at 
relatively  shallow  depths  in  Paleooolc  strata 
and  locally  In  tbe  Recent  alluvium.  Deeper 
waters  are  brackish  or  sallna. 

3.  National  Reactor  Testing  Station 

The  area  enclosed  within  tbe  boundaries 
of  NRTS  amounts  to  about  894  square  miles 
lying  in  southeastern  Idaho,  some  30  to  60 
miles  west  of  Idaho  Falls.  It  is  aeml-arld  land, 
the  average  annual  precipitation  being  be- 
tween 7  and  10  inches.  Tbe  phyaiograpbic 
province  Is  tbe  Snake  River  Plain,  a  subdivi- 
sion of  the  Colvunbla  Plateau,  about  aOO  miles 
long  from  northeast  to  Southweet  and  50  to 
60  miles  wide.  Tbe  east  and  aoutb  margins 
of  tbe  Plain  are  drained  by  tbe  Snake  River; 
elsewhere  tbe  drainage  is  largely  oentrlpetal, 
tbe  surface  water  disappearing  by  a  combina- 
tion of  evaporation  and  seepage  into  ths 
ground  in  areas  of  topographic  depression. 
Streams  such  as  the  Big  Lost  River  entering 
the  Plain  from  mountains  on  tbe  west  and 
north  debouch  into  mud  flats  or  prairie  sinks. 

The  sturface  of  the  Plain,  which  at  NRTS 
is  about  4800  to  6000  feet  above  sea  level, 
is  generally  flat  or  bummocky  except  that 
here  and  there  ar«  a  few  buttee  rising  several 
hundred  feet,  in  one  instance  more  than 
2000  feet,  above  tbe  Plain.  Tbe  surface  rock 
over  large  areas  is  black  baaalt  of  Recent 
origin:  some  flows  are  still  fresh,  unaltered 
by  weathering,  and  bare  of  vegetation.  Else- 
where the  lava  is  covered  with  a  thin  veneer 
of  soil  derived  from  decomposed  lava,  gravel, 
alluvial  or  aeollan  sand  and  silt,  or  in  some 
places  lake  beds  or  playa  depoalta.  Beneath 
the  dark  baaalt  are  flows  of  older,  palw,  add 
lavas. 

Tbe  substirface  aequence  of  layered  rocks, 
to  an  unknown  depth,  consists  of  lavas  Intar- 
bedded  with  pyroclastlo  and  clastle  ssdl- 
mantary  strata.  The  basement  under  them 
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pnwnimaMy  eowaisti  of  IndurfttMl  Pkleoaole 
rocks  »lmllfcr  to  Uxoa*  UMt  c&n  b«  Mca  In 
outcropa  In  a<liac«nt  mountaOn  areaa.  Thmj 
probably  arc  ■trongly  (oldad  and  tncturad. 
Soma  of  Um  UTk  b«da  above  Um  twawnant 
an  reoaarkAbly  poroui  aiMl  prmaabia;  to- 
gether wltb  beds  of  mazuI  and  grsval  tbay  are 
tbe  cblef  aquifers  of  tbe  province.  It  U  aatl- 
mated  from  diacharged  d*ta  tb*t  more  tb*n 
13,000  aci«-f««t  par  day  of  wat«r  flows 
tbrougb  tbaae  aquUars  under  tbe  Snake  Rlvar 
Plain.  The  direction  of  flow  is  aoutbwestward, 
and  a  laxga  portion  of  tbe  water  appears  again 
at  springs  along  tbe  Snake  River  at  tbe 
aoutbwaat  end  of  tbe  Plain.  A  conspicuous 
local  feature  tbere.  near  Hagerman.  is  known 
as  tbe  TtvoiiaaiMl  Springs,  wbere  an  estimated 
Toiume  of  SCO  cubic  feat  of  water  per  second 
gusbes  trocn  a  basalt  layar  tbat  crops  out  In 
tbe  eacarpniMit  IM  feet  above  tbe  river  level. 

4.  Hanford  Atomic  Products  Operation 

Tbe  Hanford  alt*  oocuplea  647  square  miles 
in  aoutheastem  Waablngton  about  30  to  SO 
miles  east  of  Taklma  on  tbe  Columbia  Pla- 
teau. It  Uee  In  tbe  Pasoo  Basin  subdivision. 
a  topograpblo  depieeslon  between  tbe  Saddle 
Mountains  on  tbe  nortb.  BatUaaaake  Hills 
and  Horse  Heaven  Hills  on  tbe  west  and 
southwest,  and  tbe  Bine  Mountains  of  Oregon 
on  tba  aoatbaaa*.  Wltbm  tba  aite  bovuidartaa. 
aurtaoa  elerattoaa  above  aea  level  range  from 
about  UO  taa»  a«  tba  Columbia  River  to  aoo 
feet  at  tba  baae  of  tba  BaUleanake  Hilla.  To- 
pograpble  i«Ua<  wltbln  tbe  basin  U  low.  tbe 
surface  baiag  ganaraUy  hummocky  except  for 
tbe  ridge  of  Gable  Mountain,  in  the  nortb 
part  o<  tba  site,  which  rlaea  some  aoo  feet 
abova  tbe  plain.  Battlaswake  Hills,  at  tbe 
aoothweat  e<%B  <a  Ota  site,  have  a  mavlmnm 
eievattoB  of  SM*  to  tOOO  feat  above  sea  level. 

IB  a  broadat  view,  tba  stta  la  in  a  struo- 
turnl  bastn  otf  soathara  Washingitoti  and 
narthara  OrafOB  whlefa  was  flUad  In  Ute 
Teiliij  (Mloeaaa  and  PUoeana)  and  Qoatar- 
nary  ttsias  with  tbooaands  of  feet  of  lava. 
pyrortsstlca.  and  tntarbeds  ot  continental 
1  silt.  Tba  base  cT  tba  Uyarad 
■k  aa  onkBowa  daptb  mora  than 
10.000  teak  below  tba  antaoa.  1%a  aators  or 

ktaly  tha  baaemaat  loeka  are 
highly  Induratatf  aad  asfniwait  MaaoMie  and 
Paleoaole  racka  alBUar  to  tboaa  aaaa  in  out- 
crops at  the  marglna  of  tba  Columbia  Pla- 
teau. Tba  Intaml  between  the  baaement  and 
tba  baae  of  the  lava  aerlee  Is  a  matter  of 
speculation  as  to  tt>i^>n.—  utbology,  sge. 
and  flul^  contant. 

AQ  parmaabla  strata  tbat  have  bean  tasted, 
lava  aa  wiU  as  aadlmantary  beda.  are  treah- 
vatar  aqulfan.  In  sptta  of  the  ssml-artd  cU- 
mata  (batwaan  a  and  9  Inchaa  avarags  an- 
nual prael^tatloo),  tbe  laawaa  of 
water  la  this  great  ttilrlrnsas  of  aqnlfata  aia 
anormoua.  moat  of  the  supply  balng  dartvad 
from  adjacent  minmtatn  hetclita. 

Tba  lava  aarlas  la  overlain  In  large  areas 
by  bade  of  gnval.  sand.  silt,  and  volcanic 
ash  which  oonatttutaa  tba  upper  part  of  tba 
Mlensbtgg  Pormatlnn  and  tba  Rlngnld  ror- 
matlm.  and  thaaa  la  tuna  by  lata  Quartar- 
nary  alluvtiBi  aad  lake  bads,  "niaae  beds 
above  the  lava  aarlaa  alao  are  aqulfvs.  la 
which  poroalty  and  permeability  are  ada- 
quata.  lltay  and  tbe  underlying,  parmaabla 
lava  flows  and  Intarbads  are  being  used  as 
reearvolra  for  ground  dispnaal  a€  radioactive 


C.  fSomparative  Oeology 

It  has  baaa  potatad  out  by  R.  M.  Hlebard- 

son  •  that  oondttkiM  at  8BP  aad  ORML  are 

aUka  la  raapaat  to  tha  faat  t^t  tba  water 

table  at  aaoh  stu  la  ^aHim  (a  law  Caat  or 

I  of  ettmata  In  rriattca  to  tba 
radloacttva    waste    at    shallow 

of 


tens  of  feet)  and  the  distance  from  any  dis- 
posal operation  to  a  point  of  ground-water 
discbarge  Is  slunt  (hundreds  of  yards) :  fur- 
ther, tbat  NBT8  and  Hanford  are  alike  In 
tbat  tbe  water  tables  tbere  are  deep  ( hun- 
dreds of  feet)  and  the  distance  to  points  of 
discharge  are  relatively  great  (miles).  Tbe 
different  conditions  result  from  the  differ- 
ence between  bumld  and  seml-arld  climatic 
regimes.  Tbe  operations  at  Lyons,  ysnsai, 
are  exempt  from  such  considerations  being 
restricted  to  salt  beds  far  beneath  fresh- 
water aquifers. 

Another  set  of  tentative  similarities,  sub- 
ject to  conflrmaUon  by  deep  exploratory  drill- 
ing at  NRTS  and  Hanford.  also  should  be 
recognised.  Geologic  conditions  at  SRP, 
NRTS.  and  Hanford  probably  are  alike  In 
respect  to  tbe  fact  tliat  tbe  treata-water 
aquifers  at  eacb  site  occupy  a  thick  se- 
quence of  relatively  undisturbed  layered 
rock  lying  directly  on  a  basement  of  lees 
permeable,  folded,  faulted  and  fractured 
"bedrock."  At  Savannah  River  the  water  in 
the  basement  contains  a  total  dissolved  solids 
concentratloa  of  about  0000  ppm.  in  contraat 
to  about  34  ppm  for  water  in  the  overlying 
layered  aquifers.  In  other  respects  also  tbe 
two  rock  systems  appear  to  contain  different 
bydrologlc  systems.  Tbe  layered  rocks  at  8a- 
vanxkah  Blvar,  about  1000  feet  thick,  all  Us 
in   the  aona  of  saturation. 

At  NRTS  and  Hanford  no  borings  have 
penetrated  the  complete  thickness  of  lay- 
ered rock,  and  tbe  degree  of  folding  and 
fracturing  In  the  underlying  basement  Is  un- 
known. Ukawlae  the  presence  of  any  sal- 
aquifers  above  the  baeement  Is  now  known. 
Tbe  deepeet  boring  in  the  Snake  River  Plain 
(NBT8)  U  only  1600  feet  deep,  and  the  deep- 
est In  the  Pasco  Basin  (Hanford)  U  10.806 
feet.  Only  frea^  water  has  been  found  In 
analyzed  samples  from  either  province,  and 
the  depth  to  which  fresh  water  tTrt'«~1* 
therefore  has  not  been  ascertained  at  either 
place.  Between  the  water  table  and  tbe  thin 
root  Bone  Is  a  aone  of  unsaturated  basalt  and 
unconsolidated  sediments,  tbe  so-called  "dry 
sou,"  or  eons  of  aeration  several  hundred 
feet  thick.  Nothing  Is  known  about  tbe  water 
regimen  In  the  besement  rock,  or  about  any 
poesible  flow  barrier  between  the  tiessoient 
and  tba  overly  lug  layata. 

At  ORML.  oa  tbe  other  baad,  tbe  folded, 
faulted  aad  fraetarad  bedrock  compoeed  oC 
distorted  sadimaBtary  layars.  la  near  or  at 
tbe  swrfaea  and  »ww tains  frsafa-water  aqul- 
tara.  Only  a  veneer  of  loose  seiWmsnta.  also 
ooBtainlag  fresh  water,  ilea  above  It. 

IB  uMiiliaal  to  theaa  four  attea.  there  are 
larga  ataas  ta  tba  Oaltad  States,  particularly 
ta  tba  atafela  latartor  of  tbe  continent.  In 
■water  aquifers  are  separated 
It  by  many  t*>~'tfnds  of 
of  layered  strata  which  ootitain  saline 
waters  and  are  not  likely  to  be  drawn  upon 
for  water  supplies.  It  Is  la  sucfe  araaa  tbat 
of  radkiacuve  Uqulda  lato  permeable 
strau  eaa  mora  firmly  be  raUad 
on  aa  a  aafe  pfoaaduie. 

Tbe  above  aimilarltiea  aad  diatlaettons 
point  out  tbe  majcw  i  harafiiarlsllna  of  tbs 
gaoingic  aavlranmenu  oa  whiab  daclsloBi 
regarding  dlapoesla  at  tba  ptaaant  planu 
miMt  bai 


At  aB  sites  tbe  Ootnmtttee  noted  insofl- 
clent  knowledge  of  or,  at  least,  too  nttle  oon- 
Blderatloa  ot  tbe  three  ■  dimenal  onal  move- 
meat  ot  water  and  contained  matertala  In 
portms  media.  Usually  It  is  tba  vertical  dl- 
manslnri  tbat  Is  poorly  oadarstood,  aad  In 
tba  eataMlshmeBt  of  flow  pathe  and  veiocHy 
ot  BMweuieMt  this  dIraeaeioB  Is  highly  im- 
portaat. 

The  denberatlons  ot  this  Committee  con- 
ttnue  to  be  guided  by  the  basic  rule  that 
eonoentratloBs  of  radtcnuelldes  In  waste  ma- 
tailsla  sbowM  not  be  aDewad  to  appear  In 
tba  aartb^  bioapbare  ba«ar«  tbey  bava  d»> 


cayed  to  Innocuous  levels.  This  ooaoapt  re- 
quires assurance  that  during  any  storage  or 
disposal «  operations  baaardous  snwunts  of 
nuclides  are  Isolated  from  the  biologic  en- 
vironment, and  that  upon  completion  of  the 
procedures  the  nuclides  will  remain  isolated 
as  long  as  tbey  might  constitute  a  hazard. 
For  some  nuclides  this  requirement  means 
Isolation  for  periods  of  600  to  1000  years, 
periods  so  long  that  neither  perpetual  care 
nor  permanence  of  records  can  be  relied  upon. 
AU  tuppUe*  o/  potabU '  ground  utater, 
wKetlter  or  not  they  are  now  being  drawn 
upon,  are  ooiuidered  as  being  part  of  the 
biotphere. 

It  Is  recognized  that  radioactivity  in  con- 
centrations less  than  RCG  Is  allowable,  and 
within  these  limits  the  Committee  has  no 
concern.  It  is  tbe  poeslblUty  of  cumulsUve 
bulld-upe  of  long-lived  activity  tbat  may  ex- 
ceed these  UmlU  after  continued  use  of 
doubtful  practioes,  and  Um  prospect  of  un- 
foreseen ooneentratlons  In  esoessive  amounts 
resulting  from  unexpected  and  uncontrolla- 
ble alterations  in  the  environments  in  future 
dseades  that  the  Committee  wlabes  to  guard 
against.  In  this  report,  terms  aucta  as  "axeas 
slve  amounts,"  "exceesive  oonaeatratlonB." 
and  "baaardous  accumulatloiM"  are  used 
with  reference  to  excesses  beyond  tbe  liatits 
esubUshed  by  the  Federal  Badlatlon  Coua- 
olL 

The  economics  of  disposal  and  storage  oper- 
ations are  of  concern,  but  tbey  are  relegated 
to  second-rank  consideration,  safety  being 
the  matter  of  first  concern  always. 

All  studies  of  waste  disposal  below  ground 
level  have  borrowed  heavily  from  the  geo- 
hydrologio  knowledge  developed  for  tbe  pro- 
duction of  water  from  aquifers  and  tbe  pro- 
duQtton  of  oil  and  gas  from  petroleum  rsa- 
arvoirs.  However,  whereas  tbe  hydrodyaaaUeB 
of  fluid  production  largely  involve  a  concept 
of  Btatlstieal  homogeneity  of  tbe  formations 
Involved,  tbe  disposal  of  an  Insidiously  dan- 
gerous waste  Involves  the  necessity  of  tracing 
or  predicting  its  course  through  all  the  In- 
trloaeles  of  tbe  nonhnmogenelttaa  of  these 
beda.  Hydrodynamic  concepts  Ineludlag  dla- 
peraioa.  sorption,  and  anatlc  flow  In  all  types 
of  iSflliBsnts  and  rocks  in  nature  need  daval- 
opmant  and  documentation.  Such  iiiiililaiiia 
are  properly  first  studied  in  tbe  laboratory, 
but  inaia  at  them  oannot  be  brought  into  tbe 
laboratory  aad  aU  of  them  need  cheeking  in 


In  view  of  the  clear  promwet  tor  ever- 
growing production  of  atoaole  energy  and 
therefore  the  probability  of  increasing  out- 
put of  radloaetlve  wastes,  the  Ooaualttee  be- 
lieves that  safe  disposal  procedures  abould 
be  established  now  rather  tban  at  later  stagst 
of  power  development.  Because  perpetual 
care  of  haaardous  wastes  cannot  be  aasuzed, 
storage  and  disposal  procedurea  should  be  so 
daalgTtert  that  permanent  safety  la  certala. 
At  tbe  aame  time,  laztd  areas,  water  wtppltea. 
and  other  reaourcea  that  are  appropriated  for 
permanent  storage  or  rtlipoaal  of  baaardous 
vestas  should  be  the  least  quantities  that 
are  oompatible  with  the  prlaie  objective  at 
perpetual  safety. 

la  the  laat  aaalyals.  It  la  the  property  of 
mobility  ot  baaardous  radlonucUdaa  la  any 
fluid  medlunk  that  ha  ties  all  who  are  eon- 
eemed  with  safs^  of  dispneals.  Operators 
will,  therefore,  oantlaue  to  face  dlleounaa 
in  waste  rtlspneal  until  baaardous  radioactive 


*  Aa  far  aa  poatfbla  la  this  raport  tbe  word 
"stor^e*  means  emplaeenant  with  the  In- 
tent and  In  such  manner  that  tbe  materials 
can  later  be  retrieved.  "Disposal"  means  em- 
placement In  a  manner  or  location  tbat  ren- 
ders them  practically  irretriavabla.  In  prastloe 
the  two  words  often  are  used  interchange- 
ably, sspedally  where  tbe  Intent  is  not  clear 
or  rstrlevabinty  Is  uncertain. 

•Here  "potable"  refers  to  the  quality  of 
water  which  la  aow  betag  oonaomed  or 
eventually  may  be  ecnsmned  by  bt 
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waste  Is  reduced  to  aoUd  form  in  the  small- 
est poesible  volumee.  This  Is  tbe  concept  the 
Committee  favont  above  all  others:  a  pro- 
cedure of  disposal  Involving  concentration 
of  radioactive  solutions,  their  conversion  to 
almost  insoluble  solids,  and  subsequent 
burial  far  below  freeta -water  aquifers  In  al- 
most Impermeable  rock  such  as  salt. 

The  present  larger  Installations  of  ABC 
repreeent  widely  varying  typea  of  waste  pro- 
duction and  disposal.  Anything  learned  at 
these  sites  will  be  of  Increasing  Importance 
in  the  future  when  waste-dlspoea]  problons 
will  be  magnified.  ABC  quite  properly  has 
considered  that  it  has  the  responsibility  of 
developing  all  types  of  reactors  and  of  assess- 
ing the  safety  and  economics  of  each  type. 
We  believe  that  It  has  also  the  responsibility 
of  studying  in  detail  all  of  tbe  phenomena 
Involved  In  tbe  disposition  of  wastes  to  the 
environment,  not  only  on  tbe  basis  of  assess- 
ing any  known  or  suq;>ected  hazard,  but  more 
broadly  on  the  basis  o<  founding  a  discipline 
of  waste  disposal  that  will  be  of  increasing 
Importance  In  tbe  future,  especially  when 
private  operators  may  dispose  of  such  waste 
and  consequently  the  profit  motive  will  be- 
come more  prominent.  We  believe  that  there 
should  be  no  phenomenon  Involved  In  any 
of  the  waate-dlsposal  schemes  tbat  Is  not 
completely  understood. 

VI.  BCBKABCH  Am  DxvxLoncxNT  paooBAac  or  DI- 
Txanw  or  bxsctok  osvxtoncxNT  and  tich- 


A.  Ditposal  <B  aalt 
1.  Introduction 

Storage  or  disposal  of  radioactive  wastes 
In  undergroimd  cavlUes  In  salt  deposits  was 
discussed  at  the  Princeton  Conference  In 
1066,  and  In  succeeding  years  this  concept 
has  been  developed  to  a  stage  approaching 
operational  use. 

Definite  advantages  In  this  method  of  dla- 
poeal  are  inherent  in  tbe  unique  physical 
properties  of  halite,  the  chief  mineral  in 
most  natural  salt  depoalts.  The  principal 
advantages  are  that  salt  la  impermeable,  soft, 
plastic,  and  easy  to  mine;  in  addition,  it  Is 
an  efficient  natural  shield  against  gamma  ra- 
dlaUon  and  Is  not  associated  in  the  earth 
with  potable  water. 

3.  Barly  research 

During  early  stages  the  investigation  In- 
volved disposal  of  high-level  N^uld  wastes  In 
salt  caverns.  Studies  began  with  laboratory 
tests  of  tbe  physical  properties  of  halite  and 
the  effects  of  heat  and  atomic  radiation  on 
those  properties.  At  the  same  time,  theoret- 
ical considerations  of  heat  generation  In 
liquid  wastes  and  of  thermal  properties  of 
8ubs\irface  salt  deposits  in  which  the  wastes 
might  be  stored,  were  examined  by  Francis 
Birch.  Preliminary  conclusions  from  these 
studies  were  that  heat-transfer  characteris- 
tics, shielding  properties,  and  other  param- 
eters are  suitable  for  the  use  of  salt  as  a 
disposal  reservoir,  and  that  salt  flow  or  creep 
as  a  result  of  heating  or  radiation  would  not 
be  so  rapid  as  to  endanger  storage  operations 
In  a  cavern.  Experiments  on  the  radlolytlc 
production  of  chlorine  from  salt  indicated 
that  no  serious  problems  f^om  this  source  In 
a  mine  would  be  expected. 

Field  experiments  then  were  conducted  In 
a  disused  mine  of  the  Carey  Salt  Company 
near  Hutchinson.  Kansas.  In  which  gimnieted 
addle  and  neutralized  Purex  wastes  were 
placed  In  salt  chambers  for  periods  of  several 
weeks  to  months.  Some  cavity  alteraUons 
resulted,  but  a  more  serious  effect  was  the 
radlolytlc  production  of  hydrogen  and 
oxygen.  While  studies  of  radloIyUc  gas  pro- 
duction were  conUnulng,  the  advent  of  tech- 
niques for  solidification  of  high-level  Uqulds 
led  to  diversion  of  the  major  effort  toward 
experiments  in  the  salt  storage  of  these  more 
manageable,  soUd.  wastes.  The  flrat  of  these 
experiments    were    conducted    In    t«t«ttt\g 


chambers,  where  tests  were  performed  on  tbe 
rate  of  creepage  and  the  effects  of  heat  on 
those  rates. 

The  salt  beds  In  central  Kansas  are  of 
Permian  age,  part  of  the  Wellington  Forma- 
tion In  the  Leonard  Series.  The  salt  Is  closely 
associated  with  anhydrite,  magneslte.  dolo- 
mite, and  shale.  It  consists  chiefly  of  halite, 
but  p<^yhallte  occurs  In  small  amounts,  and 
other  accessory  minerals  are  nilnor  Impuri- 
ties. Widely  separated  thin  layers  of  clay 
form  dark  bands  up  to  one  Inch  thickness 
In  the  otherwise  pale  salt  rock. 

Field  research  more  recently  has  been 
transferred  to  a  mine  of  the  Carey  Salt  Com- 
pany near  Lyons,  Kansas.  The  total  thickness 
of  tbe  salt  section  here  Is  about  300  feet, 
and  the  chambers  excavated  In  the  Lyons 
mine  are  about  1000  feet  below  the  surface. 

3.  Current  Research 
Preparations  are  being  made  in  tbe  Lyons 
mine,  in  a  new  chamber  constructed  for  this 
purpose,  to  test  the  effects  of  heat  and  radi- 
ation in  simulated  operational  procedures 
for  the  storage  of  solid  wastes  by  the  em- 
placement of  Irradiated  fuel  elements  ob- 
tained from  the  Bnglneering  Test  Reactor 
at  Idaho  Falls.  A  pattern  of  seven  boles  will 
be  drilled  In  tbe  floor  of  the  chamber,  one 
In  the  center  of  the  pattern  and  six  in  a 
circle  around  It,  spaced  five  feet  apart.  The 
holes  are  to  be  one  foot  In  diameter.  13  feet 
deep,  lined  and  shielded,  and  designed  each 
to  oontaln  two  fuel  elements  In  canisters. 
The  aaaemblles  wlU  be  replaced  by  fresh  ones 
at  six-month  intervals  ovm-  a  period  of  two 
years.  Bupplamentary  heat  will  be  provided 
artificially  In  order  to  maintain  a  tempera- 
ture of  aoo*C  as  the  heat  from  the  fuel  ele- 
ments declines.  ThiM  temperature  Is  the  se- 
lected maximum  temperature  desired,  be- 
cause naturally  trapped  moisture  in  tbe 
aalt  produeea  a  abatteHng  of  the  salt  when 
temperatures  approach  360  <>C. 

In  another  ■pert  ot  tbe  chamber  a  similar 
array  of  electrical  heaters  wlU  be  InxUlled 
for  tbe  purpoee  of  distinguishing  those  ef- 
fects due  to  heat  alone. 

Further  studies  of  creep  or  flow  are  being 
conducted  by  measuring  changes  In  tbe 
shape  and  dimensions  of  mine  pillars,  walls, 
ceiling  and  fioor.  The  measurements  are  ob- 
tained by  the  use  of  both  Internal  and  ex- 
ternal gauges.  Preliminary  results  Indicate 
Increases  In  flow  rates  with  heating  that 
conform  eloeely  to  laboratory  results.  Tbe 
Initial  rates  of  closure  of  mined  openings 
are  high  but  they  decrease  with  time.  Heat- 
ing inereaaea  the  rates  markedly,  tbe  effect 
of  elevating  the  temperature  being  essen- 
tially the  same  as  that  of  increasing  the 
pUlar  load. 

Small  amounts  of  water  have  been  found 
In  the  heated  holes  in  initial  tests,  the  mois- 
ture presumably  having  been  released  frmn 
thin  shale  Interbeds  In  the  salt. 

The  experimental  operations  also  include 
tests  of  equipment  and  methods  for  trans- 
porting and  handling  the  radioactive  fuel 
elements. 

4.  Conclusions 
The  Committee  Is  in  complete  agreement 
that  (1)  the  use  of  caverns  in  salt  beds  as 
permanent  storage  sites  for  high-level  radio- 
active solids  has  promise  of  being  successful 
and  satisfactory,  and  (2)  that  the  tests  now 
underway  and  scheduled  in  the  mine  ait 
Lyons  are  well  planned  and  should  provide 
the  data  required  for  guidance  of  future  op- 
erations. This  experiment  Is  now  largely  an 
englneerlxig  project.  Our  only  suggestion  re- 
garding the  ge<rioglc  aspects  Is  that  ORML 
include  a  study  of  the  behavlcx-  of  shale  inter- 
beds that  will  be  subjected  to  long  periods  of 
elevated  temperatures  and  radiation.  In  order 
to  anticipate  possible  changes  in  wall,  ceil- 
ing, and  fioor  conformation  additional  to 
those  caused  by  cr«ep  and  fiow  of  salt. 


B.  Orottt  infeettons  fn  thsle 
1.  Background 
The  principal  objective  erf  this  research  and 
development  project,  first  examined  by  the 
Committee  in  October  1958  and  actively  ptir- 
sued  at  ORNL  since  then,  is  tbe  dispoeal  of 
Intermediate-level  waste  liquids  by  mixing 
them  in  grout  and  injecting  the  mixture  into 
artificially  prodiKsed  fractures  in  subeurface 
shale  strata.  The  grout  enters  the  fractures 
and  spreads  out  in  thin  sheets,  later  solidi- 
fying in  place. 

As  explained  earlier  In  this  report,  the  bed- 
rock at  Oak  Ridge  lies  at  or  near  the  s\irface 
of  the  ground,  and  the  shallowest  permeable 
beds  in  It  oontaln  fresh  water.  The  altttude 
of  the  ground  smrfaoe  here  Is  about  800  feet 
above  sea  level,  and  In  tbe  disposal  area  the 
surface  strata  are  part  of  the  Conasauga 
Formation  of  Cambrian  age.  Directly  under  it 
Is  the  Rome  Sandstone,  Lower  OamlMlan, 
which,  owing  to  reverse  faulting,  lies  on 
Chlckamauga  strata  of  Middle  Ordovldan 
age.  All  of  the  strata  are  folded  and  locally 
crumpled  as  well  se  faulted.  The  rock  that 
was  selected  for  experimental  fracturing  and 
Injections  Is  the  Pimipkin  Valley  Shale  Mem- 
ber in  the  basal  part  of  the  Conasauga  For- 
mation. At  this  locality  it  Is  about  900  feet 
thick  and  is  first  reaped  In  the  overthrust 
fault  block  at  a  depth  of  700  to  1000  feet  be- 
low tbe  surface.  It  Is  overlain  by  thin  lime- 
stone beds  and  these  in  turn  by  gray  shale. 
3.  Bnglneering  Procedures 
PreparaUon  of  a  borehole  for  injection  con- 
sists of  drilling  a  hole  through  the  injection 
formation,  then  lowering  and  cementing 
casing  to  the  total  depth.  Prior  to  injection 
the  casing  is  cut  at  tbe  depth  at  which  a 
fracture  is  desired,  by  directing  against  It, 
at  high  pressure,  a  jet  of  slurry  consisting 
of  sand  in  water.  The  horiaontal  alot  tbiu  cut 
in  the  casing  and  Into  tbe  rock  wall  of  tbe 
hole  Is  thought  to  provide  tbe  Initial  orienta- 
tion of  the  ensuing  fracture. 

Water  Is  then  pumped  into  the  hole  at 
pressures  exceeding  that  of  tbe  combined 
weight  of  the  overlying  strata,  with  the  re- 
sult that  the  shale  ta  fractured.  Suoceaa  of 
the  operaUon  depuids  In  part  on  the  creation 
of  horisontal  rather  than  vertical  fractures, 
Inasmuch  as  vertical  fractures  might  lead 
upward  into  permeable  strata  and  provide 
channels  of  escape  through  which  radioac- 
tive grout  fluid  could  contaminate  potable 
groiind  water. 

Tbe  grout  mix  is  pnpated  at  tbe  surface, 
where  all  of  the  Injection  equipment  is 
hoiised  in  concrete  cells  aa  a  safety  precau- 
tion. It  Is  then  pumped  Into  the  bor^ole 
under  pressures  suffldent  to  drive  it  through 
the  slot  in  tbe  caaing  and  into  the  newly 
created  fracture  in  the  shale.  Tbe  grout 
spreads  through  the  fracture,  forming  a  sheet 
which  extends  outward  around  the  point  of 
injection.  It  then  sets  up  into  a  hard  solid 
In  a  period  of  a  few  daya. 

Tbe  most  recent  series  of  Injection  experi- 
ments at  ORNL  consisted  of  five  separate  In- 
jections through  one  well,  of  both  synthetic 
and  real  wastes,  of  various  types  of  grout 
mixes,  of  dyes  or  radioactive  tracers  for  sub- 
sequent identification  of  the  grout  sheets, 
of  various  fluid-loss  additives,  and  of  ion- 
exchange  additives.  The  depths  of  the  five  in- 
jections, in  the  order  of  operation,  were 
respecttvely  946,  924.  912,  900,  and  890  feet. 
Breakdown  pressures,  at  which  the  shale 
became  fractured  in  each  case,  ranged  from 
2160  to  3800  psl.  The  volumes  of  synthetic 
or  real  wastes  mixed  into  grout  and  injected 
Into  the  shale  ranged  from  27,300  gallons  to 
148,000  gallcms  per  injection. 

ORNL  currently  produces  about  4.000,000 
gallons  of  intermediate-level  waste  Uqulds 
per  year.  It  is  estimated  that  the  evaporator 
which  is  now  being  constructed  at  tba  site 
win  concentrate  the  wastea  to  a  volunte  of 
about  400,000  gallons  per  year,  and  that  this 
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kimtiAl  amount  cui  be  dUpoaed  of  In  two 
batches  of  300.000  g»Uoiie  e*cb. 

3.  Poct-InJecUon  Beeeeicb 

Monitor  bolee  drilled  around  tbe  Injection 
well  provide  Information  on  the  extent  of 
tbe  grout  sbeeU.  It  bae  been  found  that  in 
•ome  inetancee  the  sheet  bifurcates,  one  or 
more  times,  resulting  in  multiple  sheets  from 
one  Injection.  One  ezplanatloa  of  this  be- 
havior U  that  the  leading  edge  of  tbe  ad- 
vancing grout  becomes  dehydrated,  owing  to 
abeorptlon  of  water  by  the  shale,  with  the 
result  that  Increased  viscosity  creates  a  dam 
against  which  the  more  fluid  grout  cannot 
move:  the  fluid  then  breaks  through  to 
another  bedding  plane.  An  altemstlve  ex- 
planation Is  that  multiple  fractures  were 
produced  by  water  under  pressure  and  that 
tbe  grout  entered  two  or  more  fractures  more 
or  less  simultaneously.  Similarly,  tbe  grout 
sheet  oould  divide  at  points  of  natural  weak- 
ness In  the  formation,  passing  up  or  down 
along  pre-existing  fractures,  and  then  prop- 
agating laterally  along  bedding  planes.  Tbe 
field  data  suggest  that  all  of  these  processes 
were  operative  in  the  ORNL  experiments. 

Further  research  involves  measuring  the 
amount  of  uplift  of  the  surface  of  the 
ground  resulting  from  Insertion  of  several 
sheets  of  grout  between  beds  of  rock  strata 
In  the  subsurface.  The  areal  extent  of  each 
sheet  Is  first  determined  in  a  general  way 
by  observing  tbe  arrival  of  the  leading  edge 
at  predrUled  monitor  wells  and  also  by  drill- 
ing core  boles  In  tbe  area  after  the  grout  has 
set.  The  exact  outline  Is  Impossible  to  obtain 
by  this  method,  and  It  may  be  presiuned 
that  lobes  or  fingers  extend  beyond  the 
mapped  are*  In  places  and  that  Indentations 
likewise  occur.  This  would  be  true  especUUy 
where  tbe  lltbology  of  the  reservoir  forma- 
tion la  uneven  so  that  travel  of  the  grout  Is 
free  in  one  dlreeUon  or  place  and  Impeded 
In  another. 

The  mapping  sbows  that  In  many  cases  In 
tbe  0«k  Ridge  experiments  tbe  outline  of  a 
grout  sheet  U  ovoid  rather  than  discoid,  and 
that  It  Is  eccentric  to  the  point  of  Injection. 
Tbe  abape  and  acoentrlclty  are  presumably 
due  largely  t»>taructural  attitude  or  dip  of 
tbe  beds.  In  wblcb  increaalng  overburden 
welgbt  downdlp  forces  tbe  grout  to  move 
\4>dlp. 

A  series  of  traverses  by  precise  splrlt-level- 
Ing  of  tbe  ground  surface  acroes  tbe  are*  of 
Injections  was  oocdueted.  In  order  to  deter- 
mine tbe  amount  of  uplift  caused  by  each 
Injection.  It  was  found  that  the  amount  of 
upUft  Is  generally  equivalent  to  tbe  tblck- 
nees  of  tbe  group  sheet  as  obeerved  In  cores 
taken  from  poet- Injection  borings.  Tbe  area 
o<  uplift,  however.  Is  not  Identical  wltb  tbe 
area  of  tbe  sheet.  Tbe  rock  strata  apparently 
reacted  as  a  asm-rigid  cr\ist.  so  that  upUXt 
commonly  sstMidB  beyond  tbe  obseried  adce 
of  tbe  abeet.  Aa  would  be  expected  from  aucb 
bebavlcr.  the  oatllne  of  tbe  opimad  area 
baa  no  lobes  or  Indentations.  Altboo^  the 
■lams  o<  grout  tbat  can  be  ubeeiied  In  core 
samples  a<  tbe  strata  are  ganaraUy  only 
about  Ms  to  H  inflh  tblek,  tbe  mazlmiBn 
uplift  at  the  sorfaoe  la  about  H  Incb.  Aa 
the  maximum  invariably  oocuia  at  or  near 
the  injection  well.  It  Is  assumed  tbat  tbe 
grout  sheet  tbece  la  about  ^  Inch  thick 
whsrsaa  fartber  away,  at  tbe  cored  locatlona. 
It  Is  tblnnar. 

Hm  reiatlona  between  volumee  of  wast* 
and  tbe  amount  of  uplift  are  Indicated  by 
tbe  foUowtng  t«bnl*tl<»i  of  two  Injeetlaaa 
selected  aa  i 
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The  poaalblllttoB  of  damage  tbat  might 
be  caused  by  repeated  uplift  of  tbe  ground 
surface  around  a  single  much -used  Injection 
well  have  been  considered.  Aa  the  amount 
of  uplift  Increases  ciunulatlvely,  presumably 
a  poeltlon  would  eventually  be  reached  at 
wblcb  structural  damage  would  be  caused  to 
surface  Installations  such  as  pipelines  and 
buildings.  Evaluation  of  this  possibility  Is  an 
engineering  problem  which  tbe  Commit- 
tee is  not  prepared  to  discuss. 

Another  possible  type  of  damage,  more 
serious  but  also  more  dUBcult  to  appraise 
quantitatively  In  advance  of  Its  occurrence. 
Lb  contamination  of  potable  ground  waters 
above  the  grout  sheets  when  tension  cracks, 
small  faults,  or  other  fractures  are  created 
In  near-surface  strata  by  stresses  resulting 
from  arching.  This  kind  of  damage  Is  not 
probable,  however,  for  in  a  vertical  sequence 
of  900  feet  of  layered  rock  the  distortion 
would  probably  be  created  by  elongation, 
which  preeumably  would  reeult  In  normal 
faulting:  tbe  slippage  would  be  of  small  dis- 
placement, leaving  no  open  fracttiree.  In 
contrast,  tbe  amount  of  vertical  uplift  cre- 
ated by  the  Injections  U  trli^k,  where  100 
Injections  In  tbe  same  well  would  raise  the 
surface  only  SO  Inchee. 

4.  Conclusions 

Hydraulic  fracturing  of  rock  formations  Is 
widely  practiced  throughout  the  petroleum 
induaitry.  Experience  gained  through  this 
work  baa  Indicated  tbat  fracture  orienta- 
tion depends  on  naturally  Inherent  local 
stress  dlatrlbutlcHi  and  rock  inhomogeneltlee 
which  vary  from  one  geologic  environment 
to  another.  We  now  know  tbat  general  state- 
ments regarding  fracture  behavior  can  be 
ml8le*dlng.  For  ex*mple.  although  It  was 
early  recognised  that  bottombole  pressures 
equal  to  0.6  or  0.7  times  tbe  overburden 
pressure  would  always  produce  vertical  frac- 
tures. It  was  also  held  tbat  horizontal  frac- 
tures would  always  be  formed  If  overbur- 
den preesures  were  exceeded  In  the  well  bore. 
Experience  has  shown  that  tbs  majority 
of  all  Induced  fraoturaa  are  vertical:  there 
Is  probably  little  borlaontal  fracturing  at 
depths  greater  than  1000  feet,  and  50  percent 
of  shallow  fractures  are  verUeal.  Inasmuch 
as  vsrtlcal  joints  produced  by  natural  forces 
commonly  occur  even  In  areas  of  tectonic 
stability,  the  prevalence  of  vertical  Induced 
tracturee  must  be  anticipated.  Bach  caae  and 
area  must  be  evaluated  Indlvklually  In  terms 
of  rock  cbaraeterlstlcs  and  preasures  required 
to  produce  varloua  typea  at  traottires. 

A  few  examples  of  fracture-preaaur*  rela- 
Uons  In  tbe  field  lllustrat*  tbe  preceding 
commenu.  At  depths  of  1300  to  ISOO  feet  In 
tbe  Anona  Chalk.  Pine  Island  oil  field.  Louisi- 
ana, only  vertical  fracturea  were  produced 
at  preasures  exceeding  overburden  pressure. 
In  Colorado,  the  Oreen  River  shale  yielded 
only  vertical  fractures  at  depths  of  100  to 
aoo  feet  and  at  preesures  two  to  ten  tlmss 
the  overburden  preasurs.  Borlaontal  frac- 
turee  were  produced  at  400  feet  In  tbe  Atba- 
baaea  tar  sands  In  Alberta  at  two  to  thre* 
times  tbe  overburden  pleasure,  but  the  frac- 
tures did  not  coincide  wltb  notcbee  that 
were  cut  In  the  well  bore.  Thus.  In  any 
given  flald  situation  tbe  formation  of  Interest 
should  be  subjected  to  experimental  fractur- 
ing In  order  to  detarmln*  bow  It  will  respond 
to  various  bottombole  pressvires.  As  appar- 
ently Is  the  case  at  ORMIj.  oartaln  forma- 
tions wltb  cbancterlstle  beddlnc-plan*  weak- 
nesses will  be  amenable  to  borlaontal  frac- 
turing at  sballow  dsptbs.  At  tbe  same  tim*, 
however,  some  vertical  fracturing  should  also 
occur,  especially  where  pre-existing  Joints 
are  prsaant. 

It  must  bs  emphasiaed.  therefore,  that  the 
■uooaatful  experiments  at  Oak  Ridge  are 
probably  not  dupUcatable  at  all  other  sites, 
becauee  of  dlflareneea  In  geologic  condiaons 
txam  place  to  plaee.  Local  oondltlona  should 


be  Investigated  carefully  and  pilot  tests  oon- 
ducted  before  a  site  and  a  shale  formation 
are  accepted  for  grout  Injection. 

In  the  routine  of  mcmltorlng  the  grout 
Injections,  continuous  liaison  should  be 
maintained  between  waste-disposal  person- 
nel and  tbe  specialists  at  major  Industrial 
research  laboratories  where  new  subsurface 
engineering  techniques  are  being  developed. 
Technological  advances  In  downbole  logging 
and  reservoir  mechanics,  such  as  the  use  of 
cement-bond  locks  and  fracture-finding  de- 
vlcee.  should  be  exploited  In  subsurface  dis- 
posal procedures.  Tbe  use  of  tlltmeters  to 
record  minute  changes  In  stirface  levels  will 
help  to  map  the  distribution  of  grout  sheets. 
Disposal  technologists  may  well  profit  from 
early  knowledge  of  new  subsurface  devices 
and  methods, 

C.  Solidification  0/  liquid  voaste 

Several  processes  for  converting  high-level 
liquid  wastes  to  solids  have  been  investi- 
gated, and  some  have  reached  an  advanced 
stage  of  development.  Basically,  tbe  products 
of  these  processes  fall  Into  two  categories, 
the  calcines  and  the  glasses  or  ceramics. 
These  processes  which  have  shown  sufllcient 
promise  to  warrant  more  extensive  develop- 
ment are:  pot  calcination,  fluidized-bed  cal- 
cination, spray  calcination,  and  the  intro- 
duction of  phoepbate,  borate,  or  slllc*  to 
yield  a  glaaay  product  that  Is  resistant  to 
leaching.  Currently  a  Waste-Solldlflcatlon 
Engineering  Prototype  Is  under  construction 
at  Battelle  Northwest  Laboratories  (formerly 
Hanford  Laboratories)  where  some  of  these 
processes  will  be  tested  under  operating  con- 
ditions with  actual  high-level  radioactive 
wastee.  To  be  demonstrated  are  the  pot  and 
spray  calcination  processes  and  the  produc- 
tion of  phoepbate  glass  and  ceramics.  Under 
present  plans  tbe  solid  products  will  be 
stored  at  the  surface  in  stainless-steel  tanks 
enclosed  In  concrete  shells,  and  will  be  stud- 
led  In  order  to  determine  their  long-term 
sUbUlty. 

The  tiltlmate  objective  of  tbe  entire  solidi- 
fication program  for  high-level  wastes  is  the 
production  of  a  form  of  waste  which  can  be 
stored  safely,  economically,  and  with  the 
greatest  security  to  mankind.  The  engineer- 
ing aspects  of  tbe  processee  are  not  within 
the  scope  of  this  Committee's  ability  to  eral- 
uate.  but  the  manner  of  disposal  or  storage 
of  the  end  producta  Is  of  concern  to  use  to 
the  extent  that  it  Involves  the  geologic  en- 
vironment. In  this  respect  we  ttfe  Intereeted 
also  in  tbe  stability  of  the  product. 

The  Committee  la  favorably  impressed  with 
the  whole  scdldlflcatton  program,  because  It 
promises  relief  from  the  problems  of  storing 
and  disposing  of  high-level  liquid  wastes  at 
present  altas  where  disposal  Into  tbe  ground 
anywhere  near  tbe  freah-wat«r  aqtilfers 
would  be  Intolerable.  We  are  especially  hope- 
ful about  the  glass  or  oeramlo  products,  be- 
cause they  may  be  safe  from  serious  leaching 
and,  thus,  from  release  of  baaardous  radio- 
nuclides, for  periods  of  many  oantuilss. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Committee  does  not 
favor  tb*  suggestion  that  high-level  radio- 
active calclnea  may  safely  be  stored  abova 
ground  or  at  shallow  depths  and  above  trsah- 
water  aquifers  at  existing  plant  attea  aa  a 
psrmansnt  dlspoaal.  In  our  opinion  sueta  a 
disposal  of  bl^-level  long-Uved  radloaetlvs 
solids  Is  contrary  to  the  rules  of  safety  which 
AEC  has  sought  to  eatabllsb  for  handling  of 
radioactive  materials.  The  emplacement  of 
such  baaardous  soUds  In  salt  vaults  after  a 
BttlUble  cooling  period  would  appear  to  b* 
an  obvious  requirement. 

An  alternate  suggestion  that  blgfa-l*v*l 
radloaoUve  solids  might  safely  be  stored  In 
tunnela  constructed  In  hlUs^daa  In  a  daaart 
environment  cannot  be  aooepted  without 
thorough  raaaarob  and  experimentation.  Of 
particular  oonoam  bar*  would  be  the  traval 
of  ground-watar  lkM>dB  rsaulting  from  onc*- 
a-oentury  oatastrophlo  delugaa. 
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D.  ton-exchange  nitdiea 
1.  General 


Ion  exchange  and  other  sorption  phe- 
nomena have  been  studied  by  reeeareh  per- 
sonnel at  the  various  AEC  installations  wltb 
respect  to  both  synthetic  materials  and  natu- 
ral minerals.  The  studies  include  not  only 
evaluation  of  the  usefulness  of  synthetic 
materials  and  natural  ion -exchange  minerals 
for  predlsposal  waste-treatment  processing, 
but  also  the  determination  of  tbe  Ion-ex- 
change characteristics  of  the  earth  materials 
underlying  the  AEC  reservaUons  and  envi- 
rons. The  earth  materials  are  best  studied 
in  situ  rather  than  in  the  laboratory,  because 
of  directional  phenomena  resulting  from 
lithographic  variations  from  place  to  place. 
The  studies  concerned  with  waste-treatment 
processing  reveal  economic  parameters  which 
compare  favorably  vrtth  thoee  of  other  forms 
of  fixation  that  are  being  considered  for  pre- 
dlspoeal  processing  of  waste. 

We  concur  with  tbe  investlgatore  that  ion- 
exchange  materials  may  be  useful  as  a  means 
of  removing  radionuclides  from  low  and  In- 
termediate-level wastes  in  order  to  permit 
waste  vrater  to  be  dlspoeed  to  the  environ- 
ment. By  ion  exchange  the  radioactivity  In 
high-level  wastee  alao  Is  fixed  In  a  form  for 
**sy  packaging  as  a  recovery  procedure  In 
order  to  render  the  leotopee  available  for 
subsequent  beneficial  use.  It  should  be  noted 
that  efllcient  sorbants  that  are  completely 
or  nearly  saturated  with  radionuclides  must 
b*  considered  as  intermediate-level  waste 
and  treated  as  such  during  ultimate  storage 
or  disposal. 

In  connection  wltb  direct  disposals  to  tbe 
ground,  it  is  emphasized  that  (1)  where  the 
exchange  capacity  of  the  soil  or  rock  Is  high, 
constant  watchftUnees  will  be  neceesary  m 
order  to  avoid  exceealve  concentrations  of 
radioactivity,  and  Abat  tbe  dlstrtbution  pat- 
tern of  the  waste  will  not  be  known  exactly; 
(3)  where  the  exchange  c^>acity  Is  not  high, 
channelization  will  take  place,  as  In  the 
t>asalt  at  NRTS.  In  either  case  future  changes 
In  groundwater  composition  or  patterns  of 
flow  may  desorb  the  radionuclides  and  move 
them — an  intolerable  risk,  or  they  will  even- 
tually proceed  at  excessive  levels  directly  to 
the  environment. 

Ion-exchange  studies  of  the  earth  ma- 
terials underlying  the  four  operating  rites 
are  in  pt  ogress,  and  the  C<Hnmittee  agrees 
with  the  investigators  tbat  In  some  areas 
much  remains  to  be  done.  At  no  site  have 
studies  been  completed  on  the  distribution 
and  exchange  capacltlee  of  the  reactive  ma- 
terials in  the  soils  and  the  underlying  con- 
solidated or  unconsolidated  rocks,  and  thus 
there  is  not  a  full  understanding  of  the 
sorption  and  fixation  processes  and  rates 
of  movonent  of  radlonucUdee  beneath  the 
plant  si  tee. 

a.  Savannah  River  Plant 
The  Savannah  River  Plant  is  located  In 
a  humid  regl<Mi  having  a  complex  drainage 
network  tributary  to  the  adjacent  Savan- 
nah River,  llie  site  is  underlain  by  about 
1000  feet  of  partially  oonsoUdated  sedi- 
ments. Because  much  of  the  surfldal  ma- 
terial is  sandy  and  admixed  with  kaoUnltlo 
soil  or  clay  lenses,  ion  exchange  can  lie  over- 
emphasized aa  an  Important  retardant  of 
radlonuclidee  at  this  site.  Low-level  wastes 
have  been  discharged  to  pits  and  streams. 
Abandoned  pits  have  been  isolated  hydro- 
logically  by  clay  caps  and  peripheral  dlkee. 
Radloactively  contaminated  solid  trash  Is 
burled  In  shaUow  Ueaches  about  ao  feet 
deep  under  a  sol!  cover.  High-level  wastes 
are  neutralized  and  stored  in  steel  tanks 
which  are  buried  under  8  or  10  feet  of  soil. 
Several  factors  point  to  a  potentially 
hazardous  problem  resulting  from  past  and 
preaent  dlspoaal  practices.  Long-term 
hydrologlc  studies  of  the  ground-water 
regimen  at  Savannah  River  Plant  have  not 
been   made;    ttierefore.   predictions   of   tlM 


maximum  (once-ln-century)  rise  of  the 
water  table  would  be  tenuous.  At  this  site, 
with  Its  shallow  water  table,  an  exceptional 
rise  of  the  water  table  oou!d  easily  cause 
invasion  of  tbe  abandoned  plU  and  trash- 
contalnlng  trenches.  Radionuclides  would 
then  be  subject  to  desorptlon  and  other 
forms  of  leaching  that  would  permit  them 
to  be  mobilized  and  carried  Into  the  region- 
al ground-water  system.  A  major  failure  of 
one  of  tbe  high-level  tanks  would  probably 
overwhelm  the  safety  devices  designed  to 
cope  only  with  small  seeps  or  leaks. 

3.  Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory 
At  ORNL  much  research  Is  In  progress  in 
tbe  field  of  mineral  sorption:  emphasU  cur- 
rently Is  on  "fixation"  (irreversible)  phe- 
nomenology as  compared  to  ordtaary  ion-ex- 
change processes.  The  value  of  thece  studies 
will  be  proven  if  an  economical  process  is 
developed  to  remove  large  quantities  of  ra- 
dionuclides from  liquid  wastes  by  fixation  on 
material  that  can  be  safely  and  economicaUy 
stored  or  disposed.  Unfortunately,  most  of 
the  natural  minerals  tbat  are  able  to  "fix" 
radionuclides  commonly  found  In  waste  are 
uncommon  In  the  earth  materials  underlying 
tbe  ORNL  site.  However,  It  has  been  reported 
by  ORNL  that  desorptlon  of  cesium  from 
Clinch  River  sediments  Is  so  low  under  most 
condlticms  that  it  may  be  considered  "fixed." 
Past  pit  disposals,  unscheduled  releases,  and 
leaks  from  stored  or  transported  material 
have  saturated  the  ion-exchange  capacity  of 
some  of  the  sediments  and  rocks  for  certain 
radionuclides  in  parts  of  the  ORNL  site. 
Ground  water  that  Is  tributary  to  tbe  Clinch 
River  or  to  its  tributary  streams  commonly 
contains  substantial  quantities  of  stron- 
tium"' and  rubidium**.  It  was  reported  to  the 
Committee  that  In  the  reach  of  the  Clinch 
River  between  ORNL  and  Its  confluence  with 
the  Tenneasee  River,  radioactivity  measure- 
ments indicated  that  the  gross  radioactive 
burden  of  the  bottom  sediments  was  2000 
curies.  Most  of  this  activity  U,  in  all  i>roba- 
blllty,  derived  from  radionuclides  sorbed  on 
the  sediments.  However,  It  Is  not  known  what 
fraction  Is  actually  adsorbed  and  what  Is 
immobilized  by  being  held  to  particulate 
matter  by  eome  other  mechanism. 

Because  ORNL.  with  a  cllmaUc  and  geo- 
hydrologic  environment  similar  to  that  of 
the  Savannah  River  Plant.  ha«  little  In  its 
environment  to  attenuate  radionuclides  ex- 
cept the  Ion-exchange  capabilities  of  the 
system,  here  too  disposal  of  waste  to  the 
environment  should  be  discouraged.  Tilm1t,ed 
Ion-exchange  capacity  and  hydrogeologlc 
characteristics  at  these  plants  prescribe  that 
much  of  tbe  environmental  disposal  capacity 
should  be  held  in  reserve  as  insurance  for 
operational  accidents  or  possible  accelerated 
movements  of  radionuclides  from  waste  pre- 
viously disposed.  It  would  appear  that  a  sys- 
tems analysis  of  the  ORNL  site,  the  Clinch 
River,  and  part  of  the  Teimessee  Rlv«-  is 
called  for.  in  order  to  determine  the  waste 
budget  of  the  entire  system.  In  this  way,  the 
Impact  of  radioactive  vraste  on  the  biosphere 
from  both  tbe  staUonary  ion-exchange  media 
(earth  materials  at  the  site)  and  tbe  mobile 
lon-excbange  media  (stream-bed  sediments) 
may  be  i4>praiBed. 

4.  NatKmal  Reactor  Testing  Station 
The  National  Reactor  Testing  StaUon. 
Idaho,  Is  underlain  by  basalt  flows  which  in- 
cIiKle  intercalated  sediments  and  in  large 
areas  a  surfidal  cover  of  alluvium.  Some  liq- 
idd  wastes  are  released  to  the  environment 
at  the  site  through  wells  or  into  ponds.  Ra- 
dioactive trash  and  other  low-level  solid  ma- 
terial are  burled  in  slit  trenches  covered  by 
several  feet  of  back  fill.  Gross  Ion  exchange 
beneath  tbe  site  is  thought  to  be  small  not 
only  because  of  the  limited  amount  of  sedi- 
mentary material,  both  surflcial  and  inter- 
calated, but  also  because  the  basalt  has 
been  little  altned  to  minerals  having  ion- 


exchange  c^MiblUties.  Although  some  ground 
water  is  perched  in  both  tbe  sediments  and 
the  basalt,  the  top  surface  of  tbe  regional 
ground-water  body  lies  entirely  deeper  in 
the  basalt,  the  water  table  lying  several  hun- 
dred feet  beneath  the  land  surface.  Thus, 
with  transmlsslblUtles  In  the  basalt  as  high 
as  16  million  gallons  per  day  per  foot  and 
a  maximum  rate  of  travel  time  of  60  to  60 
years  to  springs  In  the  Snake  River  Canyon, 
it  Is  imperative  tbat  dilution  and  decay  of 
radioactive  wastes  be  considered  when  eval- 
uating the  safety  of  ground  disposal  at  this 
site.  Storage  basins  using  cllnoptUollte  or 
other  Ion-exchange  material  seemingly  are 
very  effective  for  removing  radlocesium  and 
slightly  less  so  for  removing  radloetrontlum 
to  less  than  drinking-water  standards.  It 
would  seem  that  this  method  should  be  en- 
couraged for  primary  treatment  of  wastes 
and  that  the  ion-exchange  capacity 'of  the 
earth  materials  should  be  reserved  for 
emergency  safety  procedures. 

6.  Hanford  Atomic  Products  Operation 
The  Hanford  Atomic  Products  Operation 
Is  making  studies  for  the  use  of  ion-ex- 
change both  as  p*rt  of  Its  waste- processing 
practice  and  as  a  useful  natural  radionuclide 
retainer  in  the  subsurface  material  at  the 
site.  Additional  waste  is  now  being  disposed 
of  directly  to  the  ground.  Uost  of  this  waste 
Is  discharged  to  and  contained  in  the  sedi- 
mentary Ringold  Pormatlon  which  overlies 
the  basalt  terrane  In  this  area.  The  move- 
ment of  the  waste  baa  been  down  gradient 
towards   tbe   Ooltimbia   River,    but   wltb    a 
laterally  spreading  dispersion  front.  Careful 
monitoring  of  the  movement  of  this  waste 
Indicates  that  there  has  been  some  dlflwen- 
tlal  retardation  of  the  various  radionuclides 
by    Ion-exchange;    tritium    and    ruthenium 
seem  to  have  been  the  least  attenuated.  A 
problem  may  occtir  when  this  waste  front 
breaks  through  at  the  river  channeL  After 
break-through,   continued   dlspoaal   to    the 
Ringold  Formation  would  sustain  the  vol- 
ume of  eflluent  to  the  river,  but  oessaUon  of 
waste   disposal   to   tbe   ground   would   not 
necessarily  alleviate  immediately  tbe  prob- 
lem of   radloelement  contamination  of  tbe 
Columbia    River.    The    Ringold    Formation 
could  drain  for  years  after  ground-disposal 
practices  have  been  stopped,  but  probably 
with  a  taperlng-off  of  the  volume  of  effluent. 
Any  contributions  of  radlonucUdes  to  the 
Columbia    River   from   subsurface   effluents 
will  have  to  be  considered  as  part  of  the  river 
burden    when    determining    the    one-tenth 
RCO  at  the  nearest  point  of  use.  Should  di- 
rect  discharge   of   waste   to   the    Columbia 
River  be  at  or  itear  tbe  concentration  re- 
strictions that  are  determined  by  the  down- 
stream use,  plant  operations  may  have  to  be 
curtailed  or  other  means  found  for  disposal 
of  the  waste. 

6.  Conclusions 

At  all  sites  where  continuous  disposal  of 
low-level  wastes  or  frequent  uns<dieduled  re- 
leases to  the  earth  materials  underlying  tbe 
site  occur,  there  Is  always  the  dangu  of  a 
build-up  of  concentrations  In  the  soil  and 
underlying  rocks.  An  equilibrium  may  be 
eetabUshed  by  balancing  tbe  rate  of  disposals 
with  tbe  rate  of  decay  of  radioactivity;  con- 
tinuous disposals  beyond  this  rate  could  lead 
eventually  to  hazardous  excesses  of  concen- 
tration, at  which  point  the  earth  materials 
would  no  longer  be  a  suitable  disposal 
medium. 

Future  changes  In  the  ground-water  regi- 
men through  intensive  agricultural  Irriga- 
tion or  nearby  construction  of  dams  or  other 
water-regulatory  works  may  easily  affect 
earth  materials  containing  adsorbed  radlo- 
nucUdes. EspeclaUy  reacUve  wlU  be  the  un- 
consumed  Irrigation  water  containing 
dissolved  fertilizer  components  and  biological 
refuse  from  plants  and  soils.  Since  ion- 
exchanged  nuclides  on  earth  materials  are 
subject  to  reversible  equilibria,  under  leach- 
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Ing  conditions  th«t  may  be  sup«rlmpoa«d  by 
nkdlcally  different  w«ter  Introduced  into  tbe 
•ystem,  there  in»y  easily  be  Induced  •  removal 
rate  tbat  la  much  (aster  tban  the  sorption 
rate.  TtM  futura  chemical  condition  of  the 
■oU  and  applied  water  la  not  always  pre- 
dictable, aa  man's  requirements  from  his 
environment  are  likely  to  change  In  future 
years  of  land  use  In  the  United  States. 

B.   Bedrock  ttomge  at   Savannah   River 
1.  Tbe  Waste-Disposal  Problem 

High-level  Uquld  wastes  at  SRP  are  alka- 
line, aqueous  solutions  derived  from  the 
treatment  of  spent  reactor  fuels  in  chemical- 
separation  plants.  They  are  piped  first  Into 
water-cooled  tanks  to  remain  there  until  the 
greater  amount  of  heat  from  decaying  radio- 
activity has  been  dissipated.  Low-actlvlty 
water  is  then  evaporated  and  tbe  condensate 
sent  to  seepage  basins:  the  residue  goes  into 
uncooled  storage  tanks.  The  tanks,  built  of 
steel  and  concrete,  are  located  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground,  each  one  on  a  steel 
"saucer"  which  serves  to  collect  small  quanti- 
ties of  liquid  In  case  of  a  leak  in  the  tank. 
At  present  there  are  34  tanks  having  a  total 
capacity  of  33.400,000  gallons. 

After  about  eight  years  c<  storage  for 
decay  of  the  shorter-lived  Isotopes,  a  typical 
waste  contains  several  Inorganic  soCUum 
compounds,  0.1  to  10  curies  per  gallon  each 
of  strontium**  and  cesium'^,  and  trace 
amounts  of  plutonlum  and  neptunium. 
Physically  It  consist  of  two  fractions — a  su- 
pernatant Uquld  containing  nearly  all  of  the 
cesium  and  a  sludge  containing  nearly  all  of 
the  strontium,  probably  as  an  insoluble  car- 
bonate. Inasmuch  as  laboratory  testa  Indi- 
cate that  reaction  between  either  an  alkaline 
or  an  acid  waste  liquid  and  the  rock  of  the 
basenient  complex  would  form  a  nearly  neu- 
tral solution.  It  Is  assuoMd  that  after  several 
years  storage  In  a  bedrock  chamber  the  stroa- 
tlum  would  be  In  solution  as  a  bicarbonate. 

Strontium**,  with  a  38-year  haU-Ufe,  and 
ceatum***  with  a  30-year  half-life,  are  the 
elements  of  haaard  In  these  wastes,  for  a 
period  of  at  least  600  years  would  be  required 
for  their  decay  to  innocuous  levels.  Although 
no  severe  en>ergency  has  yet  appeared  In  tbe 
tank-storage  program,  four  leaser  leaks  have 
occurred  in  a  little  over  ten  years,  and  It  is 
conunonly  agreed  that  safer  permanent  stor- 
age or  disposal  facilities  are  demanded.  Tbe 
concept  of  emplacement  in  caverns  to  be 
excavated  in  tbe  basement  rock  under  the 
plant  site  Is  currently  a  propoaed  solution  to 
the  problem.  The  engineering  design  would 
Include  the  construction  of  a  sfamft  tbrough 
tbe  sedimentary  column  and  far  ^""^1t^  Into 
the  basement  rock  to  be  clear  of  the  upper 
interval  of  more  highly  fractured  rock.  In- 
veatlgatlons  to  determine  the  feasibility  at 
tbe  0Mtbod  are  beliig  conducted  by  8BP 
personnel. 

The  critical  factor  In  all  of  the  Investlga- 
tlona  and  la  the  Committee's  dlacuaslons  la 
the  peoslmlty  of  tbe  basement  rocks  to  tha 
fresb-watar  aqulfera  which  overlie  tbeoi.  tbe 
only  aaparatlon  between  tbe  two  batng  ap- 
proximately ao  to  100  feet  of  clay.  Pertinent 
aspeeta  of  tbe  geology  of  the  propoeed  dla- 
poaal  alte  are  deacrtbed  more  fuly  in  the 
foUowtng  paragrapba  aa  a  prelude  to  further 
discussion. 

3.  Oeology 

Sedimentary  strata  that  have  been  pene- 
trated In  various  borings  at  the  site  have  a 
combined  thickness  ranging  from  877  to  tn 
feet. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  topography  of  the  Interstream  areas 
must  have  been  similar  to  that  at  the  present 
Piedmont  province,  uneven  and  hilly,  and 
the  crystalline  rocks  undoubtedly  war*  ex- 
posed at  the  surface  In  some  of  tbe  ooore 
prominent  hllla  as  well  as  In  stream-cut 
banks.  It  Is  dllBcult  to  Imagine  an  area  of 
Precambrlan  outcrop  In  wblcb  a  soil  cover 
blankets  tbe  entire  surface  without  a  break. 


Recognition  of  tbe  probable  existence  of 
buried  channels  and  eroalonal  knotaa  be- 
neath tbe  Tuscaloosa  Pormatlon  In  the 
coastal  plain  Is  critical  to  any  interpretation 
of  subsurface  data  regarding  lateral  con- 
tinuity of  the  layer  of  saprolite  clay. 

The  basement  rock  consists  of  gneiss  and 
schist,  both  of  which  are  foliated  crystalline 
rocks,  and  lesser  amounts  of  quartxlte  and 
phylllte.  The  upper  portion  of  the  rock  com- 
plex Is  generally  highly  fractured  and  weath- 
ered, the  degree  of  fracturing  and  decompo- 
sition becoming  less  with  greater  depths. 
Below  the  upper  300  or  300  feet  the  rock  is 
generally  more  nearly  whole,  although  frac- 
tures do  persist  to  the  greatest  depths  that 
have  been  observed.  Some  fractures  are  "hair- 
line" cracks  which  can  be  detected  in  hand 
specimens  only  by  the  application  of  pene- 
tratlsg  oils.  Others  may  be  a  measurable 
fraction  of  a  millimeter.  In  the  case  of  faults, 
where  the  rock  mass  on  one  side  has  moved 
In  relation  to  the  rock  on  the  oppoalte  wall, 
they  may  be  Inches  wide  and  filled  with  frac- 
ture rubble.  No  such  fault-gouge  or  breccia 
sones  have  been  recognized  In  the  deep  twre- 
holea  thus  far  at  SRP. 

Obviously  tbe  rate  of  flow  of  ground  water 
through  the  (ractvue  system  should  be  ex- 
pected to  vary  from  place  to  place,  depending 
on  tbe  width  of  the  cracks  and  crevices,  but 
over  large  areas  a  single  rate  may  be  com- 
puted. It  Is  the  hydrology  of  this  flow  system 
that  SRP  has  endeavored  to  analyse  by  teats 
and  obaervaUons  in  deep  boreholes.  Seven 
boles  have  been  drilled  to  depths  approaching 
1000  feet  below  the  top  of  crystalline  base- 
ment rocks  at  the  propoeed  excavation  site. 
An  eighth  hole,  near  the  Savannah  River  In 
tbe  west  comer  of  the  SRP  reeervatlon. 
reached  the  basement  at  a  depth  of  090  feet 
and  was  completed  at  a  total  depth  of  766 
feet.  A  ninth,  in  the  south  part  of  the  res- 
ervation, reached  the  base  of  the  Tusca- 
looea(?)  Formation  at  1318  feet:  a  core  taken 
from  tbe  interval  1399  to  1313  feet,  the  total 
depth,  is  rock  that  has  been  identified  as 
Triasslc  In  age. 

The  southeastward  or  seaward  slope  of  the 
pre-Cretaceous  surface  Is  revealed  by  the  in- 
creasing depth  of  the  base  of  the  Tuscalooaa 
aandstone  In  that  direction.  The  well  logs 
also  indicate  increasing  thickness  of  the 
Tuscaloosa  Pormatlon  Itself  In  the  same  di- 
rection, although  exact  stratlgraphlc  oorre- 
latloa  of  tbe  sand  stone  units  above  tbe 
Ttlaaalc  sedimentary  rock  in  the  ninth  bole 
baa  not  been  determined.  Oround-water  re- 
ssrves  are  therefore  assumed  to  Increase 
•outheastward  toward  Indefinite  boundaries 


where  the  aquifers,  becoming  deeper,  are 
more  compacted  and  less  permeable,  the 
sandstone  becomea  more  abaley,  and  the 
water  Is  more  saline. 

S.  Hydrology 
a.  Present  status  of  Investigation 

A  great  mass  of  Information  has  been  ac- 
cumulated concerning  both  the  nature  of  the 
rocks  and  the  hydraulic  characteristics  of 
the  water  systems  in  the  sedimentary  strata 
and  in  the  underlying  basement.  In  addition 
to  the  nine  deep  wells  mentioned  above,  nine 
shallower  borings  have  been  drilled,  in  clus- 
ters of  three  at  three  different  locations  In 
the  prospect  area,  as  observation  wells  at 
various  depths  in  the  Tuscaloosa  Pormatlon. 
Data  regarding  water  levels  and  their  fluc- 
tuations have  been  recorded  from  all  eighteen 
observation  wells  in  addition  to  shallower 
water  wells  that  are  producing  in  the  area. 
and  estimates  of  permeability  and  flow  rates 
In  various  zones  have  been  made  by  com- 
putations from  input  and  output  volumes  In 
pumping  tests.  Samples  of  fluids  and  rocks 
In  the  Tuscaloosa  Pormatlon  and  the  base- 
ment complex  have  been  analyzed  for  ohen>- 
Ical  and  physical  characteristics.  As  would 
be  expected,  fluid  movements  were  found  to 
be  much  slower  in  aonee  of  eesentially  "un- 
fractured"  baaement  rock  than  at  depths 
where  conspicuous  major  fracturee  had  been 
logged.  At  the  same  time,  withdrawals  from 
major  fracture  aonee  In  one  well  affected 
water  levels  in  other  wells,  indicating  that 
the  network  of  fractures  contains  a  single 
hydrologlc  system  throughout  the  obeerved 
portion  of  the  basement. 

Several  groups  of  data,  computations,  and 
lines  of  apparently  related  evidence  lead  SRP 
to  conclude  that  the  hydrologlc  system  in  the 
basement  rock  Is  effectively  separated  from 
that  In  the  Tuscalooaa  Formation  by  tbe 
saprolite  clay  layer : 

(1)  Tbe  clay  layer  Is  eeaentlally  Imper- 
meable or  only  slightly  permeable  and  la 
believed  by  the  on-site  Investigators  to  be 
continuous  and  unbroken  throughout  tbe 
area  of  the  SRP  reeervatlon. 

(3)  The  hydraulic  bead  In  the  basement 
aquifer  stands  about  30  feet  higher  tban 
that  In  tbe  Tuscaloosa  Pormatlon. 

(3)  Both  chemical  analyses  and  electric 
conductivity  measurements  show  a  greater 
content  of  dissolved  solids  In  the  basement 
waters  (823  to  7140  ppm;  1350  to  9660  micro- 
mhos)  than  In  the  Tuscaloosa  (39  to  65  ppm; 
66  to  100  micromhos) . 

(4)  Chemical  analyaea  show  different  gaa 
oon tents  In  tbe  two  aquifers: 
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Mapping  of  fractures  In  tbe  basement,  and 
calculations  of  the  rates  of  water  movements 
In  both  systems,  coupled  with  the  Interpreta- 
tions of  the  saprolite  clay  layer  as  an  effec- 
tive seal  between  the  two,  led  to  the  follow- 
ing conclusions  by  the  SRP  staff  regarding 
the  safety  of  the  propoeed  storage  prooe- 
durea. 

(1)  By  the  aid  of  tbe  preliminary  bortnga 
at  a  aelected  site  for  excavation  it  should  be 
possible  to  place  a  storage  chamber  in  a  lo- 
cation tbat  Is  not  proessd  by  a  major  frac- 
ture. 

(3)  By  only  partially  filling  a  storage 
chamber  with  waste  liquid  and  then  ■*»"'«g 
It  and  thus  creating  locally  a  hydrodynamlc 
low-press\ire  anomaly,  the  influence  of  tbe 
natural  hydraulic  gradient  as  a  n^echanlsm 
In  moving  the  radioactive  fluid  out  of  the 
chamber  would  be  delayed.  In  view  of  tbe 
alow  movement  of  fiulds  In  tbe  "sound"  rock 
In  which  tbe  chamber  Is  to  be  constructed. 


It  Is  estimated  that  a  delay  of  perhaps  100 
years  can  be  effected. 

(5)  Having  eecaped  Into  fine  fissures  In  the 
"sound"  rock,  tbe  radioactive  fiuld  will  move 
at  a  rate  which  Is  calculated  to  be  about  1.4 
feet  per  year,  or  840  feet  In  600  years.  At 
this  rate,  travel  time  to  the  Savannah  River 
would  be  30,000  years. 

(4)  If  In  Its  travel  the  radioactive  fluid 
finds  and  enters  a  major  fracture.  Its  ve- 
locity then  becomes  something  on  the  order 
of  7.3  feet  per  year  or  4330  feet  in  600  years. 
Travel  time  to  the  Savannah  River  would  be 
6600  years. 

(6)  If  escape  routes  should  lead  upward 
Into  tbe  Tuscaloosa  Pormatlon  through  an 
unsuspected  path  In  the  saprolite  clay  layer, 
the  fiuld  would  move  downgradlent  In  the 
Tuscaloosa  at  a  rate  computed  to  be  360  feet 
per  year  or  a  travel  time  of  1<X)  years  to  tbe 
Savannah  River. 
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(6)  The  above  computations  disregard  should  If  vertical  r^lenlshment  through  the 
the  effects  of  ion-exchange,  which  would  be  saprolite  were  taking  place.  However,  so  long 
relatively  insignificant  In  unaltered  base-  as  the  characterlsUcs  of  flow  are  not  com- 
ment rock,  moderately  effective  In  weathered  pletely  understood  some  elements  of  doubt 
rock,  and  substantial  in  the  Tuscaloosa  For-  remain.  .,  w.  .. 
matlon  Laboratory  studies  have  been  made  Five  types  of  Information  are  available  for 
to  determine  the  Ion-exchange  characteristics  the  combined  rock-'w^ater  system  in  the  base- 
of  the  various  rock  types  In  the  Tuscalooaa  ment: 
FormaUon  and  the  Precambrlan  basement.  ( 1 )  A  model  to  serve  as  a  criterion  may  be 

SRP  concludes  that  the  delaying  actions  set  up  as  a  flow  through  a  series  of  equally 

of    the   several    "barriers"   dted   above   are  spaced  plane  fractures  to  account  for  the 

sufficient    to    make    the    proposed    disposal  transmisslvltles  observed  during  the  pump- 

meih«I  safe.  The  long  ti^veltlmes  would  Ing  tests.  Using  values  of  transmisslvltles  and 

^nder  thTradionuclides  ineffective  as  nar-  thicknesses  of  aquifer  that  are  w^eptable  for 

«ds   by   «»e   time    the   Savannah    River    Is  the  data  of  the  pumping  test    the  width  of 

Jea^h^     and    numerous   impermeable    bar-  »uch   a  fracture.   In   centimeters    Is   In   the 

Jjr«  tbov^the  Tuscaloosa  aquifers   would  order  of  10-»V..  m  which  s  Is  the  n>acli»g 

pro^Ut  surface   drainage   from   conUmlna-  of   such  fractjn-es  in  cenOmete™^  The   po- 

r  "^  ?raie":dh  •^'^  ^'^^  "^*  ^-  "LrUJ^I^url'^^'^'  ^S 

'Tc^rdliTr-^^P-al  .eslgn  has  been  PO-lty.  for  fracture  spaclngs  as  follows: 

developed  for  excavating  a  storage  faclUty 

In  the  basement  rock.  It  would  consist  of 

four  5,000,000-gallon  storage  chambers  1300  Oi«t»nca  batwaan  fraetsras 

to  1700  feet  underground,  an  access  shaft,  (cantimatare) 
service  facilities,  and  encased  pipelines  from 

the  Separations  Areas.  The  construction  cost      1 

U  estimated  to  be  613,500.000,  a  unit  cost      |0. 

of  90.626  per  gaUon  of  stored  waste.  If  the      f^ 

chambers  are  filled   to  only   two-thirds  of       

capacity.   In  order   to   create   the    negative  ^    ^    „           „  _..»w.  ~....*  tw. 

h^dwdhiamlc  anomaly  that  has  been  6ug-  These  fantastlcaUy  smaU  widths  must  be 

•irt^uaTmilt  coat  would  be  90.938  per  Increased  somewhat  for  (a)  Increased  length 

gested.  the  unit  coat  wouia  oe  »«j»i.o  per  ^^  ^^^  between  points  through  an  Inter- 

•*""  sectlng  Joint  system,  (b)  Irregular  and  prob- 

ably rough  walls  In  the  actual  fractures,  (c) 
motion  around  places  of  contact  of  the  walls, 
(d)  perhaps  electrical  effects  on  the  moving 
dissolved  ions.  Tbe  previously  indicated 
porosities  would  be  Increased  proportion- 
ately. Nevertheless  It  seems  probable  that 
the  actual  velocity  of  the  water  in  the  cracks 
in  the  crystalline  rock  would  be  much 
greater  than  that  computed  by  the  SRP  staff 
because  these  small  porosities  apply  to  the 
"major  fracture  sones,"  A  very  Interesting 
problem  Is  also  posed  as  to  ion-exchange 
characteristics  of  such  very  small  cracks, 
perhapa  with  mlneraloglcally  somewhat  al- 
tered walls. 

(3)  With  tbe  reduction  In  head  and  pres- 
sure In  the  water  In  the  fracture  system  dur- 
ing pumping,  an  equal  pressure  from  the 
weight  of  the  overburden  Is  transferred  to 
the  rock  system,  and  the  strain  pattern  in 
the  rock  Is  changed.  Some  water  is  taken 
from  storage  owing  to  the  expansion  of  the 
water  and  any  change  in  the  volume  of  rock 
that  may  occur  owing  to  the  shift  instresa 
distribution.  In  hydrologlc  work  with  gran- 
ular aquifers  It  Is  usually  assumed  that  the 
overall  thickness  of  the  aquifer  is  changed 
by  the  shift  In  stress,  and  that  tbe  total  vol- 
ume of  the  sand  grains  Is  not  changed.  A 
fairly  simple  model  results.  In  fractured 
crystalline  rocks  of  very  low  overall  porosity, 
tbe  contribution  of  the  expansion  of  tbe  wa- 
ter to  the  "coefficient  of  storage"  of  tbe 
bydrologlst,  or  to  the  "compressibility  of  the 
water  and  formation"  of  the  oil-reservoir 
engineer,  \a  comparatively  small,  and  the 
deformation  of  tbe  rock  massea  between 
fractures  may  be  of  great  Importance.  This 
model  Is  apparently  more  complicated. 

(3)  An  Increase  in  barometric  pressure  de- 
pressea  water  levels  in  wells.  If  none  of  the 
pressure  was  Impressed  on  the  water  in  the 
aquifer,  the  drop  in  water  level  would  be 
equal  to  the  rise  In  a  water -barometer.  The 
difference  between  the  two  repreaents  tbe 
part  of  tbe  barometric  load  tbat  Is  Imposed 
through  tbe  overburden  on  the  water  In  the 
aquifer.  In  tbe  case  of  a  granular,  confined 
aquifer,  there  la  again  a  slniple  relation  be- 
tween the  "ooeffldent  of  storage"  and  the 
"barometric  efllelenoy"  of  a  well,  and  one 
can  be  oaa4>uted  from  tbe  other,  at  least 
approximately.  Again  tbe  model  for  a  frac- 
tured crystalline  rook  may  be  more  complex, 
but  a  proper  Interpretation  may  further 
Indicate  the  characteristics  of  the  fractures. 
Apparently  about  one-haU  of  tbe  barometric 


b.  Evaluation  of  present  hydraulic 
information 
Much  Ingenuity  In  testing  the  systems 
and  a  great  deal  of  thought  in  interpreting 
them  have  been  demonstrated  by  the  SRP 
staff.  However,  in  the  abaence  of  readily 
available  other  methods,  computations  of 
transmlssiblllty  and  of  velocity  of  move- 
ment in  the  crystalline  rock  of  the  base- 
ment have  been  based  on  the  concepts  which 
originated  and  were  developed  for  homogene- 
ous sandy  formations  ("granular  aquifers"). 
Many  anomalies  in  the  reactions  of  the  wells 
to  pumping,  earth  tides,  and  atmospheric 
changes  show  that  the  concept  is  of  doubt- 
ful validity  In  this  application.  Further,  the 
concept  for  computation  of  velocity  of  tbe 
water  In  the  fractured  crystalline  rock  U 
based  as  an  essential  part  on  the  potentlo- 
metrlc  gradient  between  the  prospective  site 
of  the  shaft  and  the  Savannah  River.  Knowl- 
edge of  the  water  level  in  the  Precambrlan 
bedrock  at  the  river  is  based  on  the  water 
level  In  one  well.  In  which  It  can  be  deter- 
mined only  with  considerable  uncertainty. 
Tbe  potentlometrlc  map  for  the  bedrock 
water,  based  in  part  on  this  water  level,  rep- 
resents an  unexplalnable  pattern  of  fiow.  In 
any  future  work  all  of  the  data  that  were 
need  In  constructing  this  map  should  be 
evaluated  anew  in  tbe  light  of  the  overall 
pattern  of  fiow  that  Is  Implied. 

With  regard  to  the  pumping  test  data,  the 
use  of  the  Jacob  method  by  tbe  SRP  staff.  In 
which  only  the  constant  and  log  terms  In 
the  expansion  of  the  exponential  integral  or 
"well  function"  are  \ised,  is  not  justified  be- 
cause for  these  data  tbe  other  terms  In  tbe 
expansion  are  significant.  However,  the  In- 
accuracies in  the  computation  of  transmls- 
sivity  and  storage  do  not  appear  to  be  seri- 
ous in  the  preeent  context.  More  seriously, 
the  given  data  do  not  conform  in  detail  to 
the  theory  of  cylindrical  fiow  in  a  quasl-bo- 
mogeneous  acqulfer.  In  most  wells  there  was 
a  different  rate  of  response  In  the  early  stages 
of  pumping  of  DRB-8  than  In  the  later 
■tagea. 

All  data  from  tbe  pumping  tests  seem  to 
Indicate  that  tbe  hydrologlc  system  In  tbe 
basement  rock  In  the  teat  area  Is  completely 
or  almost  completely  Isolated  from  tbat  In 
the  overlying  Tuscalooaa  aquifer;  tbe  4lmw- 
down  curves  for  tbe  wells  increase  with  time 
In  rate  of  fall,  relative  to  tbat  required  for 
cylindrical  flow,  Instead  of  flattening  aa  they 


variation  is  transferred  to  tbe  water  In  the 
rock  system  In  the  Savannah  River  wells,  al- 
though apparently  also  there  ye  some  lag 
effects  that  may  suggest  other  characteristics 
of  the  fracture  system. 

(4)  The  body  tide  of  the  earth  produces 
a  small  strain  in  the  rocks  near  the  surface 
of  the  earth  amounting  to  the  order  of  10-' 
on  the  horizontal  cross  section.  This  tiny 
strain  produces  In  all  wells  In  confined 
aquifers  a  measurable  fluctuation,  in  many 
wells  concealed  by  larger  fluctuations  from 
other  causes.  In  the  wells  that  are  In  good 
connection  with  the  fracture  system  in  the 
Savannah  River  area  (all  but  deep  wells 
DRB-2  and  DRB-7),  the  maximum  fluctua- 
tion at  times  of  new' and  full  moon.  Is  about 
0.3  feet.  Because  the  tide  is  a  cycllnlcal  phe- 
nomenon those  wells  that  are  in  poor  con- 
nection with  the  Joint  system  should  theo- 
retically show  fluctuations  with  decreased 
amplitude  and  a  lag  In  phase.  DRB-2  has  a 
Fwayimiifn  fiuct\iation  Of  about  .03  feet  and 
seems  to  be  about  four  hours  out  of  phase. 
DRB-7  has  a  still  smaller  fluctuation,  and 
its  phase  lag  is  difficult  to  determine. 

The  tides  produce  a  definite  small  strain 
In  tbe  aquifer  as  against  a  stress  due  to  baro- 
metric loading  and  a  shift  In  stress  from 
water  to  rock  material  during  pumping  tests. 
It  is  possible  tbat  an  analysis  of  the  three 
effects  will  give  a  clue  to  both  tbe  size  and 
the  distribution  of  the  fractures  in  the  main 
water-transmitting  joint  system. 

A  very  peculiar  perturbation  of  water  level 
occurred  during  the  pumping  of  wells  DRB-3 
and  DRB-6  in  the  two  tests  involving  pump- 
ing of  these  wells.  Ostensibly  these  fluctua- 
tions are  periodic,  suggesting  earth  tides  and 
probably  barometric  efforts,  but  If  so  the 
effects  are  greatly  magnified  in  the  pumping 
wells,  apparently  amounting  to  a  few  feet 
in  DRB-3  and  ten  feet  or  more  in  DRB-6 
Unfortunately  changes  In  the  pumping  rate 
were  made  during  both  tests  and,  especially 
in  DRB-4,  measiu-ements  of  pumping  rate 
and  depth  to  water  were  made  at  erratic 
times  during  the  day.  However,  the  fluctua- 
tions do  not  correlate  with  tbe  recorded  data 
on  pumping  rate  and  water  level.  If  such 
large  fluctuations  are  Indeed  to  be  correlated 
with  the  deformation  of  the  rock  system  by 
tidal  and  barometric  change,  apparently  they 
can  only  be  caused  by  a  change  in  fracture 
width  and  consequently  in  permeability.  The 
observed  changes  could  be  so  explained  In  at 
least  a  simple  model  If  the  main  fractures 
are  spaced  something  In  the  order  of  100 
feet  apart. 

(5)  The  Uacer  test  with  tritium,  for  which 
data  are  not  now  available,  should  provide 
among  other  things  an  Independent  esti- 
mate of  the  total  volume  of  fracture  space 
between  the  two  wells.  Thorough  investiga- 
tion of  the  hydrologlc  system  in  the  base- 
ment complex  by  tracer  injections  of  tritium 
should  be  of  great  value  In  revealing  the 
direction,  extent,  and  rates  of  movement  of 
fluids.  Full  use  of  this  technique  is  highly 
desirable. 

c.  Recommendations  for  further  hydrologlc 
research 

The  combinations  of  all  the  above  forms 
of  data  should  Indicate  a  consistent  model 
for  the  hydraulic  characterlatics  of  the  base- 
ment complex,  and  therefore  tbe  nature  of 
the  rocks  and  the  fractures  In  them.  Until 
si'cb  an  analysis  is  made  it  will  be  difficult 
to  know  the  sort  of  hydrology  with  which  we 
have  to  deal. 

In  order  to  make  tbe  hydraulic  data 
more  meaningful  two  things  should  be 
done.  Continuous  water-level  recorders 
should  be  Installed  on  all  wells,  including 
those  with  small  piezometer  tubes  and  the 
two  deep  piezometers  at  a  distance  from  the 
closely  drilled  site.  A  mlcrobarorrt4>b  or 
other  means  of  m«1r'tf*"«"g  a  eontinuoxis 
record  of  barometric  fluctuations  should  be 
installed  at  tbe  main  drllUng  site.  Tbe  regi- 
men of  barometric  response  and  of  tidal 
response  should  be  determined  for  all  wells 
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and  ktaoukl  tM  of  prlnux)  ImporUnc*  In 
leM-mng  the  iiAtur*  of  (ncturliic  at  all 
available  test  points. 

Tbe  Mcond  thing  to  *>•  done  U  to  make 
another  pumping  teat  under  carefully  con- 
trolled conditions  with  great  care  to  main- 
tain  the  rate  of  flow  wltnln  an  accuracy 
of  one  percent.  Readings  of  water  level  should 
be  made  In  the  pumping  well  at  fixed  times 
of  the  day  with  assurance  that  no  errors 
occur.  The  test  should  be  run  at  least 
through  periods  between  full  moon  and  new 
moon,  and  at  these  times  readings  of  water 
level  in  the  pumping  well  and  flow  should 
be  made  around  the  clock.  Evidently  a  con- 
tinuous recorder  would  be  preferred. 

In  the  previous  tests,  anomalies  In  the 
data  were  treated  as  nuisances  to  be  dis- 
regarded In  fltung  the  data  to  the  concept 
of  a  granular  aquifer.  Another  test  shou'd 
be  made  in  search  of  anomalies  that  are  due 
to  the  nature  of  fractured  rock  aquifers,  and 
no  anomalies  that  are  due  to  faulty  proce- 
dure can  be  tolerated.  Wells  can  be  used  as 
geophysical  Instruments,  and  the  fluctua- 
tions of  water  in  them  under  known  condi- 
tions are  likely  after  adequate  study  to  give 
a  truer  picture  of  the  hydraulic  system 
than  do  ny  of  the  conventional  geophysical 
techniques. 

4.  Conclusions 

The  Coi-imlttee  recognizes  with  apprecia- 
tion the  IntenalTe  and  Intelligent  work  of 
the  SRP  staff  on  the  problems  connected 
with  the  bedrock -storage  concept,  but  Is 
stlU  dnbiou.  about  Its  demonstrated  safety. 
The  placement  of  high-level  wastes  500  or 
1000  feet  below  a  very  prollflc  _nd  much-used 
aquifer  Is  In  Its  essence  dangerous  and  wlU 
certainly  lead  to  public  controversy.  Any 
demonstration  of  Its  safety  must  leave  no 
shadow  of  doubt. 

The  Committee  Is  divided  with  respect  to 
the  advisability  of  continuing  the  Investiga- 
tions toward  bedrock  disposal  of  high-level 
wastes  at  SRP.  Those  who  favor  continuance 
feel  that  the  next  steps  should  Include; 

(1)  Re-analyaU  of  all  of  the  hydrologle 
data  frona  the  basement  r<x:ks  on  the  basts 
of  fracture  porosity  rather  than  by  methods 
designed  for  analyses  of  granular  aquifers. 

(2)  If  the  new  analyses  provide  sufficient 
Justification,  the  performance  of  new  and 
more  carefully  controlled  tests  In  •»t«ting 
wells  as  described  elsewhere  In  this  report. 

(3). If  analyses  of  data  from  the  new 
pumping  tests  are  encouraging,  the  drilling 
of  several  additional  deep  observation  wells 
at  locations  where  the  excavation  of  shafts 
and  vaults  might  be  contemplated.  At  least 
four  borlngy  Into  the  basement  at  any  such 
location  should  be  planned.  Presumably  the 
new  drlUaltes  would  be  chosen  where  the 
least  permeability  in  the  basement  nx:ks 
might  be  expected,  as  perhaps  In  the  vicinity 
of  OItB-3  and  DRB-7.  and  eastward.  The 
hydraulic  characteristics  of  the  rock-water 
system  would  be  studied  In  these  wells  In  the 
ways  outlined  In  Chapter  V7-B. 

In  drilling  any  new  borings  the  shale  and 
clay  tnterral  at  the  Meaosolc-Precambrlan 
contact  should  be  sampled  and  studied,  par- 
ttcuiarly  wtth  raapact  to  dlactvad  eiraMnU 
In  astraeted  fluids  at  progreartv*  leveta  la 
the  InterrmL  Ala».  sonte  (a«austle)  lo^  of 
the  complete  boHasi.  frtaa  top  to  bottom, 
should  be  made  at  eaeh  drUlslto.  for  use  la 
eraluatlng  tiM  poasAMlltlea  tor  a  mrriiMtiil 
sstsmographle  sarraj  o<  the  basal  elay  lajer. 

The  value  of  trl  Hum -tracer  teats  for  em- 
pirical determlnatloas  of  flow  direction  and 
velocity  In  the  basement  rock  la  emptaaatsed 
again  because  of  tbetr  Imsaedlate  nssfnlnsss 
and  aeeuracy. 

The  sKcavaUoa  of  a  shaft  Mid  "»>«'"»»-— 
would  provMa  Mtm  beat  avldsmca  o<  the  pos- 
sibility a<  iiM^MiiMitly  laakprooC  ehamban. 
The  Oomalttaa  nMwataa  Its 
uon  of  miMm  ymtm  UMt  8BP  i 
visit  omm  or  mora  taw  la  Preeasnbilaa 


mant  rocks  in  the  Piedmont  province,  in  or- 
der to  observe  the  water-entry  problems  In 
thoae  places.  It  probably  Is  pertinent  also  to 
point  out  that  although  the  Integrity  of  a 
mined  opening  as  a  leakproof  chamber  can 
be  examined  and  evaluated,  the  construction 
of  a  shaft  and  chambers  la  not  expected  to 
add  substantially  to  knowledge  of  the  hydro- 
logic  conditions  in  the  basement  rock  In  sec- 
tors not  contiguous  to  the  excavations. 

It  Is  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the 
Committee  that  the  prospect  of  storing  high- 
level  nuclear  wastes  safely  In  the  trystaUlne 
rocks  below  the  prolific  Tuscaloosa  aquifer 
la  poor.  Mining  experience  Indicates  that  tha 
amouni  of  water  developed  In  mines  Is  much 
greater  than  that  produced  by  wells  ta  the 
same  rocks,  because  mines  Intersect  a  much 
greater  number  of  fractures  and  other  water- 
bearing Bones  than  wells  of  comparatively 
small  diameter  are  Ukely  to  do. 

There  are  several  elements  of  Indeclslve- 
ness  In  the  present  evidence  for  or  against 
the  safety  of  the  proposed  storage  system.  In 
the  first  place,  rapid  growth  In  demand  for 
water  can  well  lead  within  much  less  than 
600  years  to  the  need  for  heavy  withdrawals 
of   water   from  both  Tuscaloosa   aquifers. 

In  the  second  place,  work  on  the  hydrology 
of  the  bedrock  has  been  based  largely  on 
methods  developed  under  the  concept  of  the 
homogeneous  grsnular  aquifer.  Many  anom- 
alies In  the  hydrologle  data  thus  far  obtained 
confirm  the  a  priori  doubt  that  such  a  model 
can  be  trusted  when  applied  to  fractured 
crystalUna  rocka. 

Thirdly,  any  slow  laakage  from  the  bed- 
rock system  Into  the  much  greater  flux  in  the 
Tuscaloosa  Formation  would  alnu>st  certainly 
be  unrecognisable  by  chemical  meana.  The 
difference  In  helium  content  between  the 
two  systenaa.  (or  example,  may  be  due  to  the 
Inability  of  analytical  methods  to  detect  mi- 
nute amounts  of  helium  that  nUght  enter 
from  the  basement  rock  into  tha  Tuscaloosa 
Ponnatkm,  thara  to  be  promptly  swept  down- 
straam.  ▲  similar  oteervatlon  may  be  made 
with  respect  to  the  differences  in  salinity. 
The  greater  amounts  of  nitrogen,  oxygen,  and 
carbon  dioxide  In  the  Tuscaloosa  watar  niay 
aUnply  reflect  a  greatar  Intake  of  air  In  re- 
charge araaa. 

Fourthly,  tha  dUfetaaoa  of  only  20  feet  la 
hydraulic  beads  betwean  the  systems  above 
and  below  the  saprollte  clay  layer  at  the 
otoeervatton  walls  is  Insufficient  evidence  to 
peore  cooipleta  effectiveness  of  the  clay  bar- 
rier throughout  the  area  of  basement  rock 
which  could  become  cootaminated  by  ea- 
capad  tadtoaetlTtty.  The  hydrologle  data.  If 
oorreetly  laterpratad.  reveal  conditions  at  and 
near  tha  teat  borings,  but  at  ahort  distanosa 
down-gradlant,  the  direction  In  wttioh  eon- 
tamlnatloa  would  move,  different  oondltlona 
may  exist.  There  may  even  be  an  area  ta 
which  no  clay  layer  separates  the  two  aqui- 
fers. A  wldaapraad  grid  of  obeervatlon  wella 
would  be  required  to  aoap  the  hydrologle 
iratema  to  tha  astant  raqulrad  (or  nnmplati 
aafety. 

A  much  more  rapid  and  less  f  nwwlis 
mapplag  technique  exists  and  might  atd  ta 
eatahllshing  tha  conttanity  of  the  elay  layar. 
Currently  available  data  are  InsnSetant  tor 
determining  Ita  usefulness  in  this  apphea- 
tkm.  but  the  needed  data  can  be  obtained 
during  any  futora  drUUag  operatlrna.  Tlte 
taehnlqua  la  hlgh-firaquanej  aelamographle 
asploratlMi.  a  ganphyalcal  tool  which  haa 
baan  und  aaaeeaafuUy  by  tha  Patrot—a  ta- 
duatry  (8aa  Cbaptar  WO.  -Xlaophyaleal 
stmllas  at  NRTS").  It  constotk  of  neaaurlag 
tha  depths  to  Uthologlc  interfaeea  bacwaan 
roak  iaywa  of  eontraattaf  aootMUe  valoalty 
ofaaraetarlstlea  by  maana  o<  a  hIch-traquMley 
■oooatta  al^al  that  la  emtttad  from  a  aoana 
aft  the  aurlaea  or  in  a  shallow  beaahola.  Tho 
XXmm  interval  that  la  laqutvad  for  tbo  aeanatlo 
to  be  reAaetad  or  rataetad  back  to 
•orfaca  U  noordad.  taA  tha  dlrtsnca 


travelled  by  the  high-frequency  wave  is  com- 
puted from  velocity  data  that  were  obtained 
previously  from  borings  In  the  area  of  explo- 
ration. At  depths  of  000  to  1000  feet  an  Inter- 
val of  perhaps  30  feet  containing  rock  of 
sharply  contrasting  velocities,  as  between 
firm  sandstone  or  granite  on  the  one  hand 
and  soft  shale  on  the  other,  can  be  measured. 
The  technique  requires  precise  work  with 
closely  spaced  "shot  holes,"  using  the  best 
equipment.  In  this  manner  the  position  of 
the  top  and  base  of  the  clay  layer  might  be 
determined  at  many  closely  spaced  locatlozis. 
If  the  basal  contact  Is  gradatlonal.  at  least 
a  minimum  flgure  for  thickness  can  be 
obtained. 

In  order  to  determine  the  suitability  of 
the  technique  for  application  to  the  problem 
at  SRP.  it  Is  necessary  to  have  at  least  one 
complete  sonic  (acoustic)  log  of  an  uncased 
borehole,  from  the  ground  surface  to  a  depth 
that  Is  well  Into  unweathered  basement  rock, 
for  the  purposes  of  (I)  learning  the  amount 
of  velocity  contrast  between  the  clay  layer 
and  both  the  sandstone  above  It  and  the 
crystalline  rocks  below,  and  (3)  determining 
the  velocity  of  the  entire  rock  column 
through  which  the  seismic  energy  will  travel 
from  the  surface  to  the  basement  and  return. 
Obviously  several  complete  sonic  logs  wotild 
be  desirable  In  order  to  obtain  average  Teloc- 
Itles  and  to  learn  what  variables  might  be 
anticipated.  Unfortunately  the  only  sonic 
logs  now  available  are  those  that  were  run 
below  the  casing  In  the  Intervals  of  base- 
ment rock  In  six  of  tha  deep  obaervatlon 
wells. 

Shot  holes  and  selsmomatar  holes  drilled 
with  a  small  rig  might  be  expected  to  coat 
about  $1.00  per  foot.  An  area  of  perhaps  (our 
square  miles  probably  could  be  mapped  at 
doaely  macad  intervals  in  about  two  months 
by  an  axparlencad  crew  at  a  cost  In  the  neigh- 
borhood of  930.000  per  month 

r.  BMP- well  dtsposai 

1.  Oeaaral  Ooasldarmtloaa 

Although  dlspoaal  of  liquid  waste  by  in- 
jection Into  deep  permeable  formations  has 
been  considered  for  several  years.  Important 
aspects  of  the  subject  have  not  been  clarified. 
Rather,  easentlal  principles  have  been  sub- 
merged In  details  which  have  slight  signifi- 
cance to  the  over-an  plcttire. 

The  term  "deep"  refers  to  any  reservoirs 
in  rock,  not  soil  (see  Oloaaary),  which  are 
below  and  so  Isolated  from  (reab-water  aqtU- 
fers  that  Injected  radioactive  liquids  win  not 
obtain  access  to  the  aquifers  either  by  natural 
means  or  by  any  process  that  Is  Induced  by 
the  Injections.  In  this  context,  we  think  of 
permeable  sedimentary  rock  layers  several 
thousand  feet  deep  (generally  at  least  3,000 
feet)  In  geologic  basins,  confined  above  by 
thick  relatively  impermeable  strata  such  as 
shale  or  salt  deposits.  Ideally,  reservoir  space 
that  Is  suitable  for  deep-well  disposal  should 
be  vertically  restricted  and  laterally  uni«- 
strtcted. 

Insofar  as  they  could  be  detannlned  with 
available  data,  the  subsurfsce  geologic  con- 
ditions at  all  of  the  plant  sites  visited  by  the 
Committee  fall  to  meet  the  specifications 
stated  in  the  preceding  paragraph.  At  the 
same  time,  the  Committee  has  never  enter- 
tained the  thought  of  using  deep  permeable 
formations  as  reaervolrs  for  off-site  dlspoaals. 
Questions  of  transportation  costs  and  safety 
engineering,  therefore,  do  not  enter  into  the 
Commlttael  eonalderatlons  of  deep-well  dis- 
posals for  radloactlva  wastes.  The  method  Is 
assumed  to  be  a  candidate  for  application  to 
disposal  problems  only  at  suitably  quaUfled 
sites,  and  In  this  Ught  It  U  hoped  that  its 
■dvaataiaa  will  be  weighed  earefnlly  and 
■ppUad  «■  criteria  la  the  selection  of  new 
plant  altea. 

All  pore  space  is  a  pel  meable  subewrflsce 
roek  such  as  a  layer  of  sanitslisie  is  oeropied 
by    aatumlly   ocean  lag   flalda,    pnadpally 
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only  the  reservoir  rock  but  also  the  confining 
Impermeable  formations  would  be  fractuivd. 
Experience  In  the  petroleum  Industry  has 
deepened  the  understanding  of  the  fiow  of 
slightly  compressible  fluids  In  porous  forma- 
tions and  has  shown  ways  to  minimize  the 
pressure  increases  that  are  needed  for  the 
Injection  of  liquids  at  high  rates.  Because  of 
their  Importance  In  evaluating  the  concept  of 
deep-well  disposals,  we  shall  discuss  these 
pressure  relations  In  some  detail. 

It  Is  well  known  from  theoretical  con- 
siderations confirmed  by  practical  observa- 
tions, that  in  disposal  systems  the  Increase 
in  pressure  Is  directly  proportional  to  the 
injection  rate  and  to  the  viscosity  of  the 
liquid,  and  inversely  proportional  to  the 
thickness  of  the  formation  and  to  its  pren^.:- 
abillty.  Taking  these  relations  Into  account, 
in  addition  to  the  fact  that  the  fluid  is 
slightly  compressible,  the  pressure  effects  of 
an  Injection  rate  of  500.000  gallons  per  day 
are  illustrated  In  the  following  hypothetical 
example.  The  table  shows  the  Increase  In 
pressure  at  the  sandface  and  at  various  dis- 
tances from  the  well  at  various  times  after 
Injection  was  started.  The  results  have  been 
computed  using  the  formation  and  liquid 
characteristics  listed  below  and  are  collected 
in  Table  I. 

Sandstone  formation  thickness =50  feet. 

PermeablUty  =  500  millidarcles. 

Porosity =30%. 

Undisturbed  reservoir  or  aquifer  pressure 
=  2500psl. 

Depth  to  injection  reservoir  rock  =  5000 
feet. 

Viscosity  of  injected  fluid =0.6  centlpolse. 

Diameter  of  well  bore =6  Inches. 

Compressibility  of  rock  and  fluid  (relative 
to  volume  of  fluid)  =7x10-*  vol/vol/lb./ 
lnch=. 

TransmissibUity  =  1026  gal/day/ft. 

Coeflldent  of  storage =45x10-*  (dlmen- 
slonless). 


water  (commonly  brine)  but  In  some  places  disposal  of  any  other  fluid  only  In  the  pre- 

petroleum  oil  or  gas  or  nonhydrocarbon  gas.  cauUons    necessary    to    prevent    escape    of 

The  fluid  may  be  static  or  may  be  flowing,  radionuclides  from  the  system,  and  thus  it  Is 

but  in  a  tectonlcally  stable  basin  at  depths  of  not  only  feasible  but  also  highly  desirable 

several  thousand  feet,  where  we  are  dealing  to  use  Information  that   Is  available   from 

vrtth  Indurated  rock  Instead  of  loose  soil  or  the  experience  of  various  industries  in  the 

unconsolldatedsand.  the  rate  of  flow  Is  rarely  deep  subsurface  disposal  of  salt  water  and 

more  than  about  three  feet  per  year.  In  1000  other  liquid  wastes. 

years,  therefore,  under  natural  conditions  a         The  pressure  required  to  inject  fluids  into 

fluid  would  not  move  as  far  as  one  mile.  In  a  permeable  formation  creates  the  necessary 

most  instances  the  geologic  basins  that  would  space  capacity  In  three  ways:  ( 1 )  compresses 

be  considered  for  deep-well  disposal  of  radio-  slightly  the  native  formation  fluid,   (2)    by 

active  wastes  have  dimensions  ranging  from  exerting  stress  on  the  surfaces  of  pore  walls 

tens   to   hundreds   of   miles   In   width.   The  it    causes    the    rock    formation    to    expand 

natural  flow  is.  therefore,  insignlflcant  and  slightly,  and  (3)   more  importantly.  It  artl- 

does  not  enter  Into  computaUons  in  the  fol-  ficlally  stimulates  movement  of  the  forma- 

lovirlng  discussion.  ^o°  fluids.  As  such  a  flow  is  radially  out- 

'  .,  „  ..  ward,    the    highest    pressures    and    pressure 

2.  Present  Status  of  Research  p^SlenU  are  iround  the  point  of  injection. 

At  preeent  the  subject  of  primary  concern  when  injection  is  stopped,  the  pressure  In- 

when  considering  deep  disposals  Is  the  even-  crease  disappears  because  a  slight  outward 

tual  fate  of  the  introduced  radionuclides —  movement  Is  sufficient  to  accommodate  the 

where  will  they  go.  and  how  fast?  The  an-  expansion  of  the  fluids  and  the  contraction 

swers  to  these  questions  are  being  sought  in  of  the  rock  to  their  original  condition.  The 

some  of   the   research   programs   that   have  relation   between   Injection   rates,   pressures 

been  supported  by  AEC.  One  such  study  Is  increase  and  the  various  parameters  of  the 

an  early  one  at  ORNL,  In  which  a  slab  of  formation  and  fluids  is  well  understood  and 

carefuUy   selected   Berea   sandstone,   having  ^n  be  discussed  later  in  this  chapter.  The 

as  nearly  as  possible  uniform  porosity  and  major  source  of  difficulty  lies  In  the  collection 

perm^blUty.   was   treated   as  a   laboratory-  ^^^^  proper  Interpretation  of  geological  and 

scale  injection  reservoir.  A  five-spot  system  geographical  data  which  will  define  the  char- 

of   injection   and   reUef   wells   was   used   to  acteristlcs  of  the  permeable  reservoir  that  Is 

study  fiow  patterns  and  rates  and  the  dlsper-  being  considered  for  Injection, 
sion  of  radionuclides.  The  movements  of  ra-         xhe  disposal  of  fiulds  in  any  subsurface 

dloactlve    tracers    were    monitored    at    grid  reservoir  stratum   is   accomplished   only   by 

points  In  the  8'  x  8'  x  6"  slab.  In  addition,  the  moving  both  those  fluids  and  the  displayed 

effects  of  ion  exchange   were  studied  in  a  coimate  fluids  through  finely  porous  rock,  an 

cylindrical  core  of  the  sandstone  10  Inches  operation  which  demands  the  application  of 

long  and  1.75  inches  In  diameter.  energy,  sometimes  in  large  amounts.  The  re- 

Stmilar  experiments,  but  on  a  larger  scale  quired  pressvire  Is  always  In  excess  of  the 

in   the   field,   have   been   conducted   at  the  natural  pressure  of  the  formation  fluids,  the 

University  of  California  and  were  planned  realization  of  which  leads  to  a  rather  widely 

at  Bartlesvllle,  Oklahoma,  as  described  above  held  belief  that  Injection  of  large  quantities 

under  the  heading  Historical  Review.  of  liquid  waste  would  require  pressures  In 

Fy>Ilowlng    the    Bartlesvllle    investigation,  the  well  bore  of  such  magnitude  that  not 
an  attempt  is  now  being  made  to  find  a  more 
suitable  site  for  such  field  tests.  For  economy  TABLE  l.-PRESSURE  INCREASE  IN  PSI  AFTER  DAYS  INDICATED  AND  AT  VARIOUS  DISTANCES  FROM  WEU 

and  ease  in  acquisition,  a  site  on  federally 

owned  or  oontroUed  land  \a  preferred,  and 
the  following  basic  geologic  requlrementt 
have  been  specifled  for  the  experiments:   A  Distance  (milts)  1  day 

flat-lying  homogeneous  clean  saiidstone.  con-  — • 

fined  between  impermeable  strata  in  a  struc-  j  5^5 

turally    uncomplicated    area;    thickness   bo-  2""IiIlI.'.V..I"""""l"'"l"II"'"""        0 

tween  6  and  50  feet;  depth  between  260  and  3 0 

1600  feet;  porosity  between  10  and  30  per-  >= J 

cent;    permeabiUty    between    160    and    1500  Jg ""I""""III"irr"liri        0 

miuidardea.  The  objectives  of  experiments  2o;'"."I"Il"l"*.l"""II"I"I""IlI"III        0 

here  will  be  to  study  under  field  conditions  30 6 

the  poeslblUty  of  determining  the  velocity  of  * J 

the  radionuclides  relaUve  to  that  of  water.  5 ri""riir""IIIII"IIII""        0 

study  temperature  effects,  and  to  learn  the  75".".V.'.'.""""1I!I"""II""""II"I"        0 

extent  of  poeslble  plugging  of  interstices  by  100 _ 0 

predpltatee  or  by  the  sweUlng  of  clay  par-  jg „ 0 

tlclea    resulting    from    any    Incompatibility  " 

between  Injected  fluids  and  the  natural  fluids  Pressun  incrMs*  in  well,  at  sandface 3115 

or  minerals  in  the  injection  reservoir  rock.  T«.i  «^-  iWiKLVdiiciin^ibb-         '^ 

8.   Hydrologle   Considerations  pareent 1083 

A  deep  permeable  reservoir  contains  brines  ^  "*"*"' 

having,  In  most  cases,  greater  salt  concen- 
tration than  sea  water.  The  composition  In-         The  table  shows  that  the  major  portion 

dloatea  that  freeh  water  has  bad  only  limited  of  the  Increase  In  pressure  on  the  sandface 

or  no  access  to  these  reservoirs  even  during  occurs  during  the  flrst  day  after  Injection 

geologic  periods  of  time.  Nevertheless,  the  was  started,  and  that  this  pressure  Increases 

geologic  configuration  of  any  reservoir  and  sllghUy  leas  than  40  pounds  for  each  ten- 

the  pressure  pattern  <  pressure  gradients  or.  fold   mulUple   of   time.   The   table   further 

more  correctly,  potential  gradients)   of  the  «hows  the  pressure  Increases  that  can  be 

contained  fiulds  \hould  bTweU  understood  ?*«»«*«»  **>  ???"'  ^  *^f^^K*f^  formation. 

before  It  can  be  used  to  dlspoee  of  radioactive  "  ,1^.„^«  "J^  ^uTfl^n*  l^i^,  Ko^d  l!^ 

_  . .      _.  _..  ..  _     ,j  _  »  ».     .  injection  of  60  billion  gallons  of  liquid  be- 

fluids.  Purthermow,  there  should  not  be  a  ^^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^  ^»   sandface  Increases 

chance  that  the  brine  will  be  produced  either  ^^^^  ^600  to  3017  pounds.  It  Is  clear  from  this 

for  its  mineral  content  or  as  a  byproduct  of  behavior  that  it  will  take  an  additional  2740 

any  associated  petroleum.  In  addition,  the  mimm  374,  or  2488  vears  fo-  the  pressure  on 

dUpoaal  procees  Itself  should  not  cause  the  ^he  sandface  to  increase  another  40  poimds. 

fliUda  to  gain  access  to  poUble  water  re-  Also,  after  274  years  the  preesure   In   the 

serves,  either  behind  or  through  the  caatng  formation  one  mile  away  from  the  disposal 

In   the  disposal   well  or  through  fraeturea  well  will  have  Increased  by   173.8  pounds, 

m  overlying  Impermeable  formations.  about  '^  of  the  Increase  that  Is  observed  at 

The  mechanics  of  disposing  of  radioactive  the  well  Itself. 
fluids  In  reaerroln  differ  from  those  for  tha        Very  generally,  the  natural  subsurface  for- 
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mation  pressures,  measured  In  pounds  per 
square  Inch,  are  0A5  to  0.48  times  the  depth 
in  feet.  Where,  In  the  example  cited  In  Table 
I.  we  mentioned  a  pressure  of  516.6  pounds  at 
the  sandface  after  100,000  days  of  Injection 
operations,  it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that 
this  pressure  is  in  excess  of  the  natural  un- 
disturbed pressure  In  the  reservoir  of  2500 
pounds  and  that  only  this  amount  of  pres- 
suire  Increase  is  available  for  fracturing  the 
rock.  Once  Injection  ceases,  the  pressure  in- 
crease disappears  almost  as  fast  as  it  had 
begun,  for  the  simple  reason  that  from  that 
moment  the  only  movement  of  fluids  in  the 
formation  Is  that  resulting  from  expansion 
of  the  fluids  and  contraction  of  the  reaervolr 
void  space.  Because  the  expansion  coefficient 
of  both  the  fluid  and  the  void  space  are  small, 
only  a  littie  movement  is  required  to  reduce 
the  increased  pressures. 
Table  n  shows  the  decay  of  the  pressure 
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in  Um  w«U  at  tb«  aftiMUmo*.  If  la-  !•  atopped  tb«  praaaur*  mt  the  Mmdf«c«  la 
jaettoA  la  atoppad  kftar  tba  anatbar  oC  tf»7«  raduoad  by  mora  th»B  300  pal.  rafudlaaa  of 
Initlwif*    Wlthla  M  boon  aftar  tsjaetton     bow  lone  tba  lajaeUon  baa  baaa  |otn(  on. 

TAM.E  ll.-<fnCT  Of  MSCONTmilATIOM  OF  IWCCTIOM  ON  SAMOFACE  HKSSMMS  (P5.L) 
lajKtiQa  fate  SOO  pjain  ptr  imf.  Sand  chariettratics  m  m  lablt  H 
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Tba  thlclmaaii.  poraatty  and  pamaabimy 
uaed  In  tta«  dtad  azampla  may  be  blcbar  or 
lower  tban  found  la  the  aalectad  «tlapoa*l 
reearvotr.  The  effect  of  leaaer  poavatty  ta  to 
Increaaa  Inferaaly  the  area  to  be  flooded  by 
the  atated  roiame  of  fluid.  Leaaer  parmaa- 
bUlty  would  increaae  the  praaanre  that  woold 
be  required  to  inject  the  fluid  at  ttie  ipeelfled 
ratea.  Inasmuch  as  each  charactarMle  can 
ha««  a  value  that  la  different  from  the  one 
uaed  In  the  example,  the  nuntbar  od  eom- 
blnatlons  la  great  but  their  effeeta  can  be 
oomputed.  Tbe  Taluaa  found  at  each  alte  will 
have  to  be  conaldered  when  appralslnc  the 
BMrlta  of  the  raaarvolr  for  dlspoaal  of  fluids. 

In  oU- field  operations,  the  objective  of 
■rtlflctal  fracturing  of  oil  or  gaa  raeerrolrs  is 
to  Improve  tka  penaeabUlty  of  the  rock  in 
oader  t«  Ineeaae  the  flow  of  o41  or  gwm  to  the 
wall  opening.  At  the  same  time  it  Is  desired 
to  avoid  the  leas  of  oil  or  gaa  through  leaks 
that  might  nnlntentlonally  be  created  la  the 
orerlylng  or  underlying  liiinwiitaaMa  foraa- 
tlona.  No  reporta  of  such  leakagea  have  bean 
found  la  the  technlrtal  Utarmtura  of  tba  oil 
induatry. 

Artificial  fracturing  Is  accompllsed  by  the 
appUaatlon  td  preaauia  through  a  column  of 
auM  la  the  wall,  thoa  creating  either  vertical 
traeturaa.  which  uaually  occur  at  pieaauraa 
that  are  about  0.7  to  0.0  ttataa  the  weight  of 
tiM  rock  aw«t>urdea.  or  horlaoatal  fraeturaa. 
which  are  expected  to  occur  at  preaaurea  in 
anoeaa  of  overburden  weight:  exceptions  to 
the  rule  have  been  ubeei^ed.  As  the  eatl- 
mated  weight  of  the  overburden  is  commonly 
about  ona  pound  per  foot  at  depth,  the  rock 
praaaure  In  the  example  in  Table  I  Is  about 
6000  pal.  Bance.  the  injection  of  fluids  at  a 
constant  rate  for  274  years  Into  the  deacrlbed 
hypothetleal  raaeryolr  would  raise  the  prea- 
aore  hardly  enough  to  fraotur*  the  reaervolr 
rock. 

Upon  dtaeontliiwaivie  of  the  artificial  praa 
■area,  the  foaoe  exerted  by  the  weight  of  the 
overburden  wtB  cloae  the  fracturea,  thus.  In 
otl-flald  operations.  <ltfaatlng  the  purpoae  of 
tbo  artlflelal  fraetwfeag.  In  order  to  avoid 
thla  raault.  eoarae  aaad  la  Injected  along  wtth 
the  fracturing  fliUd,  and  the  aand  aarvea  aa  a 
propping  agant  to  hold  the  ftactnreo  open. 
Fracture  treatmanta  uatng  fhxn  36.000  to 
50.000  pounda  at  aand  are  conaldarad  to  be 
normal.  The  vertical  extent  of  fraeturaa  can 
be  obaerved  by  mixing  the  aand  wtth  ahort- 
Itved  radioactive  material  and  logging  Its 
poaltlon  by  meana  of  down-hole  — "■♦"g  de- 
vleea.  Bxpertenoe  in  oil  flelda  Is  that  most 
of  the  fracturea  die  out  a  abort  distance 
above  the  permaabie  reeervotr. 

In  the  ease  of  deep- wen  dlspoeals  at  radio- 
active wastes.  It  Is  clear  that  even  If  some 
fracturing  occurred  daring  injection  oi>cra- 
tlona,  aueh  fraeturaa,  unleea  arttflcaUy 
propped  open,  would  seal  themselvaa  when 
Injeetlona  are  dlacontlnued.  Pieaauie  tn- 
ereaaaa  which  become  ixraaalve  can  be 
brought  back  to  normal  by  Interrupting  the 
Injection  piuceduiea  aa  long  as  required. 

Precautions  duch  aa  the  monitoring  of 
bottom-hole  pramuras  during  injaetloa.  and 


surveying  the  hole  wtth  fracture-deteetlng 
Instruments  after  test  Injections  of  non- 
radioactive fluids,  can  assure  control  of  the 
operations,  even  where  It  may  be  deelrable 
to  fracture  the  reservoir  rock  purpoaely  in 
order  to  improve  Injection  ratea. 

As  for  the  danger  of  fracturing  the  con- 
fining Impermeable  formations,  it  has  been 
demonstrated  that  vertical  fractures  that  are 
Induced  In  petroleum  reservoirs  do  not  pene- 
trate adjacent  soft  formations  which  have  a 
high  Polason  ratio  relative  to  the  reservoir 
rock.  Fracturee  win  prx>pagate,  however, 
through  adjacent  formations  that  are  hard 
and  brittle  and  have  s  low  Polason  ratio,  as 
ezempllfled  by  some  dense  llmeatonea  and 
quartzttea.  A  requirement  for  a  suitable  dis- 
posal site,  therefore,  is  a  thick  layer  of  soft 
rock  such  aa  shale  or  salt  between  the  in- 
jection reservoir  and  any  permeable  aquifer 
or  reservoir  which  Is  to  be  protected  from 
invasion. 

These  discussions  IndlcaU  that  dlspoaal  by 
Injection  at  high  rates  places  a  lower  limit 
on  the  weight  of  the  overburden  and.  hence, 
on  the  depth  that  Is  safe  for  containment. 
The  weight  of  the  overburden  of  a  forma- 
tion 1500  feet  deep  Is  about  1600  pounds;  be- 
cause the  normal  reeervolr  pressure  would  be 
about  700  to  760  pounds,  only  300  to  400 
pounds  of  additional  Injection  preesure 
would  11#  within  the  margin  of  safety  which 
would  allow  preesured  Injections  without 
fracturing.  Generally,  the  permeability  of 
the  formations  decreases  with  Increasing 
depth.  The  two  desiderata  oppose  each 
other,  and  a  compromise  must  be  worked  out 
on  the  basis  of  the  known  characteristics  of 
all  permeable  formations  which  occur  In  the 
stratlgra{riile  eoiuaui  at  a  proepecUve  loca- 
Uon.  Proper  site  selection  and  preparatory 
studies  can  assure  saife  injection  procedures 
where  large  volumes  of  Uquld  can  be  dla- 
poeed  of  at  relaUvely  low  preeauraa. 


4.  Oaneral  Industrial 
Several  examplea  of  subsurface  liquid  waste 
InjacUon  are  cited  in  n.S.  Bureau  od  liinaa 
Circular  8313.  "Subaurface  rtltpoaal  of  Indus- 
trial waatea  In  the  United  Statea."  by  B.  C. 
Donaldaon.  1904.  •  Cited  Injeetloa  ratea  and 
liiuaauie  behavior  In  eonaoltdated  and  un- 
eonaoUdated  aedtmewtary  reeks  are  generally 
atmllar  to  the  data  m  Table  I.  Tarloua  cben- 
leal  and  maefaanleal  treatmenta  of  the  waste 
Uqutda  fteOftate  trouMa-free  ln}ee«lan,  and 
pertodlo  treatmenta  of  the  laauiiulr  rocks 
ar*  employed  to  remedy  blockages  oauaed  by 
pore-plugging  agenta.  T1»e  treatmenta  are 
uaed  routinely  ta  oa-Oetd  brtae  diapoaala  aa 
weO  as  In  etbar  Indoatrtal  applleattaau.  m- 
Jeeted  ftnMa  abouM  be  chamlealty  atable. 
baetartologleaUy  atarlle.  and.  where  necee 
aary,  leodered  nonreaetlve  with  reapeet  to 
fiM  nimunm^t  matrix  and  llqulda.  Inaamueh 
aa  the  swelling  of  clay  materials  Is  fairly  well 


*  Another  recent  publication  of  Interest  la 
US.  PubUc  Health  Service  Publication  No. 
I>»»-WP-31.  "Deep-weU  InjecUon  of  Uquld 
waste."  by  Don  L.  Warner,  April  1906. 


understood,  and  technlquee  for  Its  preven- 
tion have  been  developed,  an  examination  of 
the  permeable  formations  that  are  to  be  uaed 
for  diapoeal  will  dictate  the  requirements 
that  the  injected  fluid  should  meet  In  order 
not  to  cause  pluggli^. 

Bevlewlng  the  foregoing  paragraphs.  It  can 
be  stated  that  a  large  amount  of  Injection 
technology  exists  that  may  be  utlllaed  In  the 
deep-well  illwposal  of  radioactive  waste  liq- 
uids. Bxtreme  care  In  the  application  of  fa- 
miliar techniques  will,  of  course,  be  required. 
The  particular  reservoir  conditions  encoun- 
tered, and  engineering  considerations  that 
are  uiUque  to  nuclear  waste  disposals,  such  as 
corrosion  problems,  safety  measures,  and 
programs  for  well  reconditioning,  will  be  the 
factors  determining  how  this  technology  can 
be  exploited.  Engineering  procedures  for  the 
necessary  safety  measures  mtist  be  developed 
under  the  guidance  of  engineers  who  are 
experienced  in  deep  subsurface  operations. 

For  coansel  and  advice  concerning  ques- 
tions of  mechanical  engineering  In  the  con- 
struction, maintenance  and  rehabilitation  of 
dlspoaal  wells,  the  Contmlttee  reeonunends 
appeal  to  the  Society  of  Petroleum  Engineers 
(Executive  Secretary  Mr.  J.  B.  Alford,  6900 
North  Central  Expreesway,  Dallas,  Texas)  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Mining,  Metallur- 
gical and  Petroleinn  Engineers.  The  Society's 
membership  Includes  petroleum  and  me- 
chanical engineers  who  are  experienced  in 
proceduree  and  problems  in  oil-well  cement- 
ing and  In  various  formation  treatments 
such  as  artificial  fracturing  and  acidizing. 

ft.  Conclusions 

The  Committee  believes  that,  given  a  aat- 
Isfaetory  geologic  environment  in  the  deep 
aubaurfaoe  and  the  careful  development  of 
engineering  procedures  thm,t  will  prevent 
eeeape  of  radionuclldaa  during  transit  fram 
the  surface  to  the  disposal  formation,  it  is 
aafe  and  feasible  to  inject  radioactive  liquids 
into  deep  permeable  rock  formations.  It  must 
be  clearly  undaratood  that  our  concept  of 
deep-well  dlapnaal  doea  not  permit  any  dls- 
poeals by  injection  into  formations  that  di- 
rectly uadartie  treab-water  aquifers,  or  any- 
where near  them  atratlgraphleally.  Nor  does 
tt  allow  Injeetiona  «indar  such  oondltlona  that 
lateral  flow  through  the  dlspoaal  raaarvotr 
would  bring  waste  fluids  into  the  sons  of 
potaNe  water  in  the  same  formation  Dls^ 
poaal  operations  should  be  conducted  suB- 
dantly  far  from  the  rim  of  ttM  basin,  under 
such  hydrodynamic  condit.tnw  and  at  such 
great  depths  that  aeddaixtal  traotarlng  at  aa 
overlying  formation  wo«ild  atUl  not  endanger 
a  treah-watar  aquifer.  Where  thnumnda  of 
feet  o<  strata  indndmg  aoft  ahalo  or  aalt 
overlie  tlie  dlspoeal  reeervolr,  no  contamlnfc- 
tion  o<  the  btoepbere  eould  oocur. 

Conaiderlag  the  proapeet  that  rtlspneals  of 
gutarai  IndusTrtal  Uquld  waatea  into  deep 
subsurface  formations  wUl  becwna  more  and 
more  coounon  In  future  decadea.  we  foreaee 
the  UkeUhood  of  mutual  InterfWenee  by  ex- 
panding drdea  at  praaaure  tafhwuKia  from 
aeveral  dlapnaal  aperattoaw  Im  the  sama  rai»- 
arvotr  formation.  If  three  or  four  operatlona 
are  conducted  aimultaneously  in  ono  dlspoaal 
reservoir,  even  though  the  pointa  of  injection 
should  be  60  or  100  mllee  apart,  it  can  be 
seen  from  Table  I  that  In  a  period  of  a  few 
decades  the  areas  of  pressure  increase  win 
meet.  Eventually  the  pressure  Increases  wlU 
travel  back  to  the  Injection  wells,  and  the 
rates  of  Increase  will  gradually  accelerate. 
Certain  limitations  might  then  have  to  be 
Impoeed  on  further  Injections.  Theee  wUl  not 
be  great  Immediately  but  wU  Ineraaae  aa 
injeettona  continue.  The  ptoepect  requlree 
that  oemptete  and  aoetnate  teuada  be  kept 
at  praaaura  data  In  the  injection  wtfls  and 
in  ohaaevatton  wella  that  wiU  need  to  be 
drtlled  for  that  porpoee.  Legal  leetrtctiona  of 
multiple  iisagaa  of  reearvolcs  having  prior 
demand  may  sonte  day  be  neoeaaary. 

In  tha  aame  line  o<  thought,  competition 
for  available  reservoir  apace  also  would  dic- 
tate that  any  waste  Uqulds  should  be  con- 
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o«ntiatsd  aa  mueh  as  poasibla  before  injec- 
tion. In  tha  ease  of  ncUoactive  waatea.  thU 
would  maita  the  injection  of  Intermediate 
rather  than  low-level  waatea.  In  which  the 
limit  of  concantraUoa  would  preaumably  be 
dictated  by  conaidaratlona  of  heat  diaaipatlon 
in  the  subsurface. 

We  return  now  to  the  subject  of  the  pro- 
posed Held  experiments,  such  as  the  one 
which  was  attempted  at  Bartlesvllle,  which 
are  designed  partly  to  learn  ai>out  the  rela- 
tive velocities  of  water  and  radlonucUdes  In 
an  injection  operation,  and  we  reiterate  our 
position  that  no  deep -well  disposals  should 
be  undertaken  under  conditions  where  in- 
jected Uqulds  might  under  any  drcum- 
stances  reach  the  biosphere.  In  view  of  the 
logical  presumption  that  radlonucUdes  wUl 
travel  no  faster  than  the  Uquld  which  con- 
tains them,  we  see  UtUe  need  for  the  fur- 
ther expenditure  of  funds  to  study  the  rela- 
tive velocities  of  radlonucUdes  and  water  as 
any  part  of  a  deep-weU  disposal  program.  The 
value  of  such  studies  la  limited  in  application 
to  procedures  in  which  It  U  anticipated  that 
the  wasU  Uqulds  wUl  remain  in  the  bio- 
sphere or  WiU  return  to  It  before  the  nucUdea 
have  decayed  to  a  harmleaa  level,  aa  In  dls- 
poaals  In  aoll.  Insofar  as  studies  ot  heat  dla- 
alpatlon  and  of  pore-plugging  are  concerned, 
t>>i«  information  is  p«-tin«it  to  deep-weU 
dlnpnsal.  but  because  of  local  varlatlona  In 
Utbology  from  place  to  place,  the  moat  use- 
ful resuu  can  be  obtained  by  pilot  operations 
in  the  salscted  deep  disposal  reservoir  at  an 
actual  plant  site. 

O.  Oeo^psieal  $tudie»  at  NMTS 
1.  Oeologleal  Background 
The  National  Reactor  Testing  Station.  In 
aoutheastam  Idaho,  Uea  on  the  Snake  Biver 
Plain,  which  U  both  a  topographic  baain  and 
a  atruetural  depreaaion.  Palaoaolc  rocks  crop 
out  in  mountalna  to  tha  north  and  are  over- 
lain by  upper  Tertiary  (PUocene)  volcanlea, 
apparently  without  any  intervening  strata. 
Lying  on  the  Tertiary  volcanlea  Is  the  Snake 
Blver  group  of  baaalt  flows  and  interflow 
sedimentary  deposits.  The  surface  U  a  veneer 
of  aUuvial.  lacustrine,  and  aeoUan  dqioalU, 
except  wbare  baaalt  aiul  other  volcanic  rocks 
are  ezpoeed. 

The  rh«T«'^^'-  of  the  basalt  langaa  from 
rfMi—  to  swlnilar  to  blacky.  Some  ot  the 
baaalt  llowa  an  excellant  aquU era.  others  are 
asanntlBllj  impennaabla.  Tha  total  thlckneaa 
of  the  baaalt  aailea  ezoeeda  IBOO  feet,  thla  flg- 
ura  being  tha  mti'^'"""'  depth  that  has  bean 
reMChad  to  daU  In  hortnga  The  aaaodatad 
sedlmantary  d^oslta.  similar  to  thoaa  o<  the 
surface  veneer,  are  gravel,  aaitd.  allt.  and  day, 
the  pocoua  and  permeable  beds  among  tham 
aiao  being  aquUara. 

Tha  aurface  ot  the  plain  taagaa  la  dava- 
tlon  between  4800  and  6000  feet  abova  aea 
level.  Tba  water  table  daerenila  from  an  ale- 
vaUon  of  4600  feat  at  tha  northeaat  to  MOO 
feat  at  the  aouthwaat.  The  unaaturated  in- 
terval, or  Bone  of  aeration.  Is  thertfora  aOO 
feet  to  at  least  600  feet  thick.  This  U  the 
Interval  of  so-called  "dry  soU"  above  the 
water  table  which  NRT8  utllteee  as  a  res- 
ervoir for  the  dlspoaal  of  radioactive  waste 
nqulds. 

Neither  the  depth  to  reUtlvely  Impermea- 
ble basement  rocka  nor  the  depth  to  the 
base  of  the  fresh -water  cone,  the  ct^ectlve 
group  of  aquifers.  Is  known;  only  freah  water 
occurs  In  the  deepest  hole  that  has  been 
drilled  to  date.  The  eontinnous  need  for  more 
detailed  and  more  aoeurate  data  regarding 
the  distribution,  capacity  and  Interretatlan 
of  aqulfeia  m  the  Snake  Klver  Plan  led  to  a 
program  of  geophyateal  enrreys,  both  by 
borehole  logging  and  by  ground  and  aerial 
mapplDg. 

Data  obtained  ftom  bordtole  logs  are  to 
some  extant  aopplementary^  to  Information 
dertved  from  lahoratory  analysea  of  — — «— 


btrt  when  aoeli  data  m  uioiwrly  Interprated 
they    also    provlda    addtttonal    Informatlan 
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which  Is  not  otherwise  obtainable.  The  meth- 
ods of  geophysical  mapping  provide  inter- 
pretations of  the  regional  configuration  of 
various  subsurface  Uyers  of  rock.  In  areas  of 
cooQilex  straU.  aueh  as  the  NBT8.  the  Intw- 
pretatlons  are  Imprecise  at  best,  and  in  the 
absence  of  supporting  data  obtained  directly 
by  drilling  they  are  highly  speculaUve. 

Thoro«)gh  evaluations  of  geophysical  opera- 
tions cannot  be  made  In  brief  examinations 
such  as  those  afforded  to  the  Committee  dur- 
ing Its  rapid  tour  of  the  sites  last  spring.  This 
statement  Is  particularly  true  of  geophysical 
mapping,  in  which  much  depends  on  the 
amount  and  quality  of  basic  data  and  on  the 
manner  of  their  day-to-day  applications. 
Miner  questions  of  get^^hyslcal-log  Interpre- 
tations were  discussed  at  the  sites,  and  the 
Committee's  overall  reaction  to  the  work  Is 
f i^vorable.  The  stalls  appear  to  be  competent 
and  well  Informed.  FoUowing  U  a  brief  sum- 
mary of  the  geophysical  methods  that  were 
discussed.  tovBther  wtth  an  annotated  Ust 
of  other  techniqties  which  might  some  day 

be  useful. 

a.  Borehole  Logging 

Technlquee  Included  under  this  heading 
Involve  the  lowering  of  merhanlral.  dee- 
trlcal,  eleetronie.  radiation-sensing,  or  other 
tnstrumenU  Into  a  borehole  for  the  purpoee 
of  T«*wng  a  contlnnotis  recOTd  or  log  of  the 
physical  properties  of  ttie  rocks  or  fluids 
throughout  the  fuU  depth  of  the  hole. 

a  Electric  tog. — The  Instrument  records 
two  basic  parameters  In  Iwreholes  filled  with 
fresh  (nonsallne)  drilling  muds:  the  spon- 
taneous potentUl  (8.  p.)  and  the  resistivity 
of  the  rocks  to  the  flow  of  electric  current. 
It  cannot  be  used  In  a  cased  hole  or  In  one 
which  contains  no  water.  In  otl-field  opera- 
tions It  Is  widely  used  and  reMed  on  for  cor- 
relations of  rock  strata  from  hole  to  hole, 
and  for  estimates  of  qualities  bu<*  as  poros- 
ity. permeabUlty,  and  fluid  content  to  the 
rocks.  As  pointed  out  by  operating  personnel 
at  NRTS,  the  electric  log  Is  of  only  mfnor 
value  In  southeast  Idaho  because  bottfteeh 
water  and  dense  basalt  are  highly  restetlve, 
and  the  resulting  log  lacks  character. 

b.  Gommo-rey  log.— Tbia  Instnnnent  was 
designed  to  detect  and  measure  the  mount 
of  natural  gamma  radiation  ta  the  ro^x  that 
were  penetrated  by  the  drffl.  R  can  be  nm 
successfully  to  either  caaed  or  open  holes, 
either  wet  or  dry.  Its  usefutoess  U  found 
nrimamy  to  the  dtrttoctlon  and  identifica- 
tion of  different  groae  nthologlea  and.  there- 
fore foe  stratipaphlc  oorrdations  from  hole 
to  hole.  At  mrre  n  is  nsefm  to  the  Identifi- 
cation of  such  ttttiologfea  as  Ijasalt,  tuff,  and 
shale.  It  Is  important  toe  operators  to  bear 
tn  mtod  that  mieb  InterpretatlOBs  need  con- 
llzmatlon  by  the  erwntoatlodi  of  drffl  cut- 
ttogi  to  adected  hordiolee.  not  too  wMdy 
apaced.  to  order  to  avoid  mlainlaipietattona 
aa  UtbologT  varies  tram  place  to  j^aoe. 

A  mora  obvious  nae  of  the  gamwm-tay  log 
to  rmdloactive-waste  disposal  opeiatlons  Is  to 
the  deteetlOB  of  Introdueed  gamma  tadto- 
actlvlty  to  the  eubeorftwe  and.  ttierefore,  to 
mapping  the  extent  of  contamtaatlon  to 
aquifers. 

c.  Densttf  log.— Tba  density  logga  Is  a  de- 
vice to  which  a  gamma-ray  aouroe  and  a 
shldded  detector  are  hdd  against  the  bore- 
hole waU.  The  tool  measuroa  the  todnced 
gamma-ray  Intensity  to  the  wall  rock.a  ftmc- 
tlon  of  the  fOnnsttoD  density:  porodty  may 
be  «tlra«ted  f>om  these  data.  Many  cuiiec- 
ttons  must  be  applied  to  the  log  readings, 
because  the  tosUmnent  la  highly  senatttve 
to  nrad-eake,  and  to  borehole  rou^inees 
(rugudty) ,  and  gaa  content  of  formatton  Uq- 
xOOb.  Dandty  I^  are  more  dependable  to 
falgb-poroetty  formations  (greater  than  16H ) 
tttan  ta  loir-poroaKy  rodcai  Tl«e  edfscta  tn 
baaed  on  dtfTtnlon  proceeaes,  ana  aaauny- 
tlons  are  made  that  all  tateraettona  meaa 
ni«d  take plaee  ta  the tonruMoB  and  notth* 
borehole.  Further,  natural  gamma  —-••-*•— 
to  not  eooBted  or  la  negligfbl*, 


A  new  "oompenaated-denaity  log"  baa  been 
totroduoed  by  Behlombargar  Wdl  Surveying 
Corporation  which  is  aald  to  correct  auto- 
matlcaUy  for  hole  atae  and  mud-cake  thlck- 
nem.  Deed  to  eomhlnatkm  with  otber  logs, 
the  density  k>g  can  give  a  fairly  reliable  indi- 
catlwi  of  rock  porosity. 

d.  CaUper  log. — As  the  drUl  penetrates 
various  layers  of  hard  and  soft  rock,  com- 
pacted or  looee.  fractured  or  while,  the 
diameter  of  the  hole  varies  beeauae  of  varying 
bit  action  or  caving  of  the  walls.  The  caUper 
log  Is  made  by  a  mechanical  device  wbidi 
naeasures  continuously  the  dianaeter  of  the 
hole.  Used  partly  to  conjunction  vrlth  the 
density  log,  but  also  advaatageouBly  with 
other  logs,  the  caUper  log  glvea  uaeful  Infor- 
mation about  rock  ehamctarlBtiea  aa  weU  as 
about  the  condition  of  the  bole. 

e.  Flow  meter. — This  Instrwaent  Ineor- 
porates  a  t*""— •  device  which,  emplsrert  to  a 
fixed  poatttosi  to  a  borehole,  tartlratea  the 
upward  or  downward  direction  of  flow  wlttato 
the  \x>ke,  and  iwiiiiiaa  the  rate  of  flow.  It 
has  been  used  cwmmonly  at  NBT8  and  baa 
provided  useful  data  regarding  vertical  eotn- 
ponents  of  flow  wltbto  an  aquifer  and  be- 
tween aqulf  era. 

Anoth— •  type  of  flow  meter,  tbe  TTaoejector, 
has  been  tested  ■oceaaatoUy  at  MBTa  Tbe 
vdodty  and  direction  of  Sow  between  two 
pdnta  to  a  wall  an  measured  by  tojeettag  a 
radhiactlve  tracer  at  oim  point  and  recording 
Ita  arrival  time  a*  a  aaeoaid  point. 

f.  Temperature  log. — Tbe  logging  of  water 
tenq>eraturea  ta  a  wdl  todleatea  the  preeence 
and  depth  of  water  wblcb  la  warmer  or  cooler 
than  tbe  natural  groond  water.  Bach  ab- 
normal temperatuiea  loieal  tba  praeenee  of 
"tordgn"  watara  latndaoad  toto  the  normal 
ground-water  eireulatioti.  Tbe  log  alao  pro- 
vldea  teBUperature  data  for  nae  to  coameetlon 
with  water-reaMtvlty  kigp. 

g.  Water-resistfattir  I09.— Ifatoral  ground 
water  at  MBfTB  la  veey  low  to  dtoeolved  aobds. 
aveiaglag  abont  860  ppm.  ■Itoieaa  totroduoed 
waste  Uqmda  are  aUghtty  more  aaHne.  wtth 
aalt  content  ta  thanat^tboehood  at  1000  ppm. 
Because    of    tbla   t**— "*"■'    dMtarenee,    tbe 

gnlde  to  tba  ocaaneaee  of  "fuedgn"  waiter  m 
tlaa  aqutiv.  Tlaa  wa«er-«aalattvlty  log  provtdea 
a  toaivlaait  laeoed  of 


b.  gpedjte-conduiifBd  I09.— In  ctmtrast 
to  tbe  f  oeegotag  reeoe*.  tbla  log  la  produced 
not  by  downbola  loggtag  bat  by  oombtalng 
tbe  data  Ixooa  taaaiiemfeare  and  water^-re- 
alBtivlty  logs.  The  product  gttes  a  more  ao- 


elthar  of  tba  aepaarate  lo^.  and  ao  pea>vldaa 
a  nkoca  rdlable  Idaartlflcatlan.ef  tbe 

Tha  atody  of  speeUc-eocv 

riw  meter  logs  togattaar  fOrma  tta  baats  for 
tbe  taterpretatton  ot  flow  ta  boaebdaa.  Tbla 
penetioe  of  ooBbtntag  aeiaial  typaa  ot  lege, 
bwludlJV  tlw  MtKdogle  and  petrugiapblc 
loea  prepMOd  by  tba  geolaglcal  staff,  la  to  be 


tation  of  poorly  deftoed  characterisUea  ta 
kv  can  tbias  be  enhannert.  and  uiiaeuie  piop- 
ertias  or  ooeuirenoes  oftdh  can  be  revealed 
or  magnified. 

Tbe  iisagi  ai^  inlanartaMnn  of  logs  at 
■BTB  conform  to  practlea  ta  oU  field 
tbe  taebalqiw  of  dowabote  logging 
vetoped.  Oar  only  qoalltytag  onnient  la  to 
fi^^rttnM  i^g^**-^  over-rallaaea  on  andi  logs 
without  constant  snpport  trooi  labaratary 
analyasa  of  sampbw  of  tbe  ftnlda  and  rocks 
whose  pn^artlea  an  lawinnshly  being  meaa- 
und  by  tbe  logai 

ottiar  toga  are  available  for 

I  ta  tba  IllTld0n 

Of  paxtlealar 

ef  neutron  logs  and  aeooatte  lo*i 
brlefiy  ta  tbe  toDowlng 
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I.  Nevtron  loga — N«utran<lofging  devtcea 
all  me*a\ir«  ndutlon  chM«et«rlsttca  of  rab- 
•tAnc«s  IrrmdUUd  from  •  neutron  souro* 
lowered  Into  »  borehole. 

il)  NeutTon-eplthemMl  neutron  log. — Bpl* 
tbennal  neutron  dUtrlbutlon  la  measured  u 
a  function  of  hydrogen  ( water  or  oil )  in  the 
formation.  The  main  advantage  is  that  the 
tool  can  be  run  at  reasonable  logging  speeds 
If  a  strong  source  and  elSclent  counter  are 
used.  Disadvantages  Include  the  sensitivity 
of  mecksurements  to  influences  ruch  as  bore- 
hole fluid,  cement  condition,  degree  of  mud 
flltrate.  and  poaitlon  of  the  tool  In  the 
bole. 

O)  Neutron-thermal  neutron  log. — Ther- 
mal neutrons  are  counted  as  a  function  of 
the  amount  of  hydrogen  and  chlorine  In  the 
formation.  The  system  has  the  same  ad- 
vantages as  the  neutron-eplthermal  neutron 
log.  but  salinity  and  poroaity  cannot  be  sep- 
arated.  Disadvantages   of    both   systems   are 


O)  Neutron-gamma  log. — Oamma  raya 
produced  by  capture  of  thermal  neutrons  are 
detected  by  the  borehole  counter.  The  source 
of  these  gamma  rays  la  correlative  with 
thermal- neutron  density.  If  poroaity  la 
known,  salinity  can  be  inferred  from  the  flux 
of  high-energy  gamma  rays  which  chlorine. 
In  particular,  emits.  Proper  tool  design  per- 
miu  good  sensitivity  for  detecting  chlorine 
through  casing.  A  disadvantage  Ilea  in  the 
lack  of  good  agreement  between  theory  and 
experimental  data. 

(4)  Pulsei-neutron  log. — Neutrons  from  a 
pulsed  tool  source  Interact  with  the  forma- 
tion, and  the  resulting  thermal-neutron  flux 
decay  la  determined.  The  slope  of  the  decay 
la  related  to  the  preaence  of  chlorine  Ln  the 
fonnatlon  fluid.  In  terms  of  sensitivity,  near- 
borehole  effects.  and  instrxunentatlon. 
pulsed-neutron  logging  U  far  superior  to  the 
ateady-state  methods.  The  tools  are  not  wide- 
ly available  yet.  and  future  developments  may 
see  this  tool's  greatest  use  In  poroaity  de- 
termlnationa  and  in  dlfierentiatlng  between 
oil,  freah  water,  and  brine.  The  major  prob- 
lem at  preaent  with  this  tool  la  the  preaenee 
In  rock  of  abaorblng  elements  such  as  boron, 
lithium,  and  the  rare  earths.  Theae  elements 
are  believed  to  account  for  the  much  shorter 
neutron  UfetlaMa  in  boreholea  aa  compared 
to  theory  and  laboratory  model  experlmenta. 
When  theae  problems  are  resolved,  the 
pulsecf-neutron  log  wUl  be  the  moat  effecUve 
"through  casing  "  log  available. 

A  modlfled  pulaed-neutron  tool  measurea 
decay  of  intensity  of  gamma-ray  flux  pro- 
duced by  neutron  capture.  The  gamma-ray 
oounung  rate  U  related  to  the  reciprocal  of 
neutron  lifetime  in  the  medium  being  in- 
vestigated. Thus,  the  log  la  a  "lifetime  log." 
The  measurement*  are  chiefly  a  function  of 
chlorine  In  formation  fltiida,  aa  with  the 
other  loga.  However,  near-borabole  effeeta  are 
small,  and  asymptotic  decay  of  gamma  rays 
occurs  sooner  than  does  decay  of  neutron 
flux.  Thla  tool  U  atm  in  the  development 
stage. 

J.  Acouatic  (tonic)  lojw.— Theee  tooU  con- 
slat  of  a  sotind  source  and  two  or  more  re- 
celvera  spaced  at  known  distances  from  the 
tranamltter.  Travel  tlnte  of  acouatic  energy 
(compreaalonal  wave,  shear  wave,  tube  wave) 
between  recelvera  la  meaaurad.  Olvan  the 
travel  time  and  aaaiimlin  that  the  propaga- 
tion path  U  known,  acouatic  velocity  of  the 
rock  formation  la  inferred. 

(1)  AeouMtie-vtlocity  log  (compreaalonal 
wave) . — Travel  time  of  an  acotiatlc  comprea- 
slonal  wave  la  measised  and  velocity  Is  cal- 
culated. Velocity  logs  are  used  to  oompute 
reflection  ooeAdenta  and  vertical  velocity 
"proOlas"  for  aaiamle  InveaUgatlan.  The  loci 
can  alao  be  used  for  eoneUttoa  purpoaw.  By 
far  the  graat«at  oae  of  the  velocity  log  U  In 
estdmatlng  the  poroaity  o(  aubaorfaea  roeka. 
once  the  effective  streaa,  matrix  material,  ^^i 
average  pore  slxe  are  known.  The  log  la'  alao 
used  for  velocity  determinations  In  cooneo- 
tlon  with  aelamograph  aurveya. 


(3)  Aeoustie-veloeity  log  (shear  wave). — 
Shear-wave  travel  ume  Is  measured  between 
receivers.  In  certain  formations  (limestone, 
anhydrite  salt,  dolomite,  and  well-cemented 
sandstone)  shear- wave  amplitude  Is  larger 
than  the  compresslonal.  Thus,  with  Inde- 
pendent determination  of  compreaalonal 
and  shear-wave  velocity  plus  density,  Pols- 
son's  ratio  for  the  rock  Is  obtained,  and  all 
of  the  remaining  elastic  constanu  may  be 
calculated  Theae  approximations  have 
proven  to  be  very  satisfactory. 

•  3)  Aeoustie-amplituie  log. — All  three 
waves  (compresslonal.  shear,  and  tube)  are 
measured.  Attenuation  of  low-frequency 
components  of  tube  waves  Is  dependent  on 
formailon  rigidity,  which  In  uniform  llthol- 
og)-  changes  as  a  result  of  fracturing  or  fluid 
saturation.  Commercial  application  of  this 
type  of  log  has  been  in  attempting  to  detect 
fractures  In  open  holes.  Ttit  tool  Is  sensitive 
to  borehole  centering  and  caliper,  mud  prop- 
ertlea,  hole  slae,  and  bed  boundaries.  Small 
shale  stringers  are  not  distinguished  from 
horizontal  fractures.  Uodlflcatlons  of  this 
logging  method  are  used  to  determine  the 
effectiveneaa  of  cement  bonding  between 
casing  and  the  hole  wall. 

3.  Geophysical  Mapping 
A  number  of  geophysical  mapping  tech- 
niques have  been  developed,  prlntarlly  In 
petroleiun  exploration,  for  the  purpoae  of 
learning  about  strata  which  have  not  yet 
.been  reached  by  the  drill.  All  of  them  record 
physical  properties  of  rocks  which  vary  as 
the  llthology  varies.  They  are  more  rapid 
and  less  costly  than  exploration  by  the  drill, 
but  the  data  derived  from  such  surveys  can 
rarely  be  Interpreted  precisely  or  uniquely  In 
terms  of  rock  distribution  and  properties. 
Resulting  mapa,  therefore,  are  leas  reliable 
than  those  constructed  from  data  that  could 
be  derived  directly  from  closely  spaced  bora- 
boles. 

Oeophysical  mapping  is  oonunonly  the  first 
step  In  the  exploration  of  an  area  such  as  the 
NRTS  where  deep-borehole  data  are  lacking. 
Under  favorable  circumstances  the  groas 
form  and  depth  of  a  basin  may  be  delimited 
by  gravity  and  magnetic  work,  as  attempted 
here.  Indications  of  more  localized  rock  dis- 
tribution and  structuree  may  be  obtained 
with  suitably  dealgned  programs. 

The  geology  at  NBTS  preaenta  the  geo- 
physiclsu  with  particularly  dUBcult  prob- 
lems. The  rocks  filling  the  Snake  River  de- 
preeslon  are  a  complex  of  basalt  lava  flows 
which  are  maaalve  to  soorlaoeous  and  clndery 
and  have  Interbedded  lenses  and  tongues  of 
alluvial  and  lacustrine  clays,  sands  and 
gravela.  Thm  aaquenca  la  thus  exUemely 
heterogeneous,  both  laterally  and  verUcally. 
with  regard  to  porosity,  permeability,  density, 
magnetic  propartlea,  selamlc  velocity — in  fact 
all  the  phyalcal  propertlaa  which  form  the 
baaia  for  geophyaloal  exploration.  The  lavaa 
and  Intarbaddad  aadlmenta  ware  laid  down 
In  an  aaatarly  trending  trough,  the  Snake 
River  doiwnwarp,  on  older  rocks  whoae  struo- 
turaa  trend  more  or  leaa  north-aouth.  Theae 
older  rocks  were  folded.  fatUted  and  daeply 
eroded  before  the  Snake  River  downwarp  de- 
velcqwd.  Preatimably  the  older  atrticturea  paaa 
beneath  tha  downwarp  approximately  at 
right  anglea  to  Ita  atrlke. 

A  principal  object  of  the  geophysical  pro- 
gram, namely  the  determination  of  the  dei>th 
and  configuration  of  the  basement  surface 
on  which  the  lava  sequence  was  poured  out, 
la  thus  complicated  by  the  basement  struc- 
tural pattern.  Both  gravity  and  magnetic 
anntnallea  may  reflect  topographic  relief  on 
tha  ancient  surface,  or  massea  of  rook  of  oon- 
traatlng  lltbologlea.  or  varying  rock  pattema 
In  a  struoturally  dlaturbed  area.  The  varta- 
blaa  are  auch  that  no  unique  solution  Is  poa- 
albla  without  deep-well  data  on  phyalcal 
propertlaa  of  tha  rocks  and  dei>th  to  base 
mant. 

Hence  the  value  of  the  exlatlng  gao- 
phyaloal-mapping  program  would  be  greatly 
MilMneed  by  NRTS's  proposed  deep  drUl  hole. 


especially  If  this  bole  extends  into  basement 
beneath  the  basalt  sequence.  Data  from  such 
a  well  would  permit  the  deflnlUon  of  the 
basement  surface  for  a  considerable  area 
surrounding  the  well.  The  degree  of  con- 
fidence In  the  reconstruction  would,  of 
course,  diminish  with  distance  from  the  well. 
A  reasonably  accurate  delineation  of  the 
basement  surface  and  Its  hydraulic  charac- 
teristics over  the  entire  NRTS,  presumably 
would  require  a  minimum  of  three  deep  wells 
penetrating  the  entire  basalt  sequence  and 
going  Into  the  basement  rocks  far  enough 
to  give  an  Indication  of  their  porosity,  per- 
meability and  fiuld  content. 

a.  Oravity  and  aeromagnetic  surveys. — The 
operation  of  a  gravlmeter  Is  based  on  dif- 
ferences In  density  between  different  types  of 
rocks.  A  mapped  positive  anomaly  could 
means  ( 1 )  the  presence  of  a  relatively  small 
mass  of  dense  rock  at  a  shallow  depth,  sur- 
rounded by  less  dense  rock,  (3)  a  large  dis- 
crete mass  of  dense  rock  at  great  depth,  or 
(3)  an  arched  uplift  which  brings  a  deep 
layer  of  uniformly  dense  rock  closer  to  the 
stirface  at  the  location  of  the  anomaly.  The 
accuracy  of  the  Interpretation   depends  on 

( 1 )  the  nature  and  complexity  of  the  geology, 

(2)  the  operator's  experience,  especially  in 
the  type  of  subsurface  geology  that  is  being 
explored,  (3)  the  spacing  between  gravlmeter 
stations  where  data  are  obtained,  and  (4) 
the  amount  of  subsurface  dau  available  from 
boreholea. 

The  operation  of  a  magnetometer  Is  closely 
analogous  but  Is  based  on  measurements  of 
magnetic  variations  rather  than  densities. 
The  problems  In  Interpretation  are  similar. 
The  magnetometer  has  the  advantage,  bow- 
ever,  that  readlnga  can  be  made  Instan- 
taneously and  from  a  moving  Instrument. 
Consequently,  techniques  have  been  de- 
veloped for  making  magnetometer  stirveys  by 
trailing  an  Instrument  behind  an  aircraft. 
The  amount  of  detail  that  can  be  obtained 
depends  upon  the  flight  altitude  and  the 
distances  between  traverses.  In  reconnais- 
sance work  excessive  detail  U  apt  to  be  more 
confusing  than  helpful. 

Oravity  and  aeromagnetic  surveys  were 
conducted  for  ABC  at  NRTS  In  ISM,  and  the 
resulting  data  were  added  to  those  available 
from  earlier  surveys.  Interpretations  of  the 
gravity  data  are  complicated  by  the  fact 
thait  the  density  of  basalt  varlea  widely  from 
flow  to  flow  and  from  place  to  place  within 
a  flow.  Although  basalt  la  generally  strongly 
magnetic.  It  varlea  also  In  degree  of  magnet- 
lam  and  In  direction  of  polarisation.  The  final 
producta  of  both  surveys  are  contour  map*. 
Interpretations  of  observed  anomallea  are 
speculative.  Some  faulting  la  suggeated  by 
the  contours,  but  the  evidence  Is  unreliable 
without  better  control. 

The  densities  and  magnetic  propertlea  of 
rock  apectmena  from  adjacent  areaa  have 
been  determined  by  laboratory  measuie- 
menta,  but  deep  subsurface  control  from  the 
NRTS  la  dealrable  to  Improve  the  Interpreta- 
tlona. 

b.  Seismograph  surveys. — Seismic  surveys 
Involve  the  transmission  of  acouatic  energy, 
usually  from  a  near-surface  explosion ,  down- 
ward Into  subsurface  rocks.  This  acoustic  or 
"seismic"  energy  Is  In  part  transmitted 
through  the  rocks  and  In  part  reflected  and 
refracted  back  to  the  surface  where  the  ar- 
rival ttmea  and  energy  characteristics  may  be 
measured.  Selamlc  reflection  surveys  are 
uMi^comfflonly  used  by  the  petroleum  In- 
otStry  to  determine  the  depths  and  struc- 
tural configuration  of  subsurface  rocks.  For 
technical  reasons  this  method  does  not 
normally  give  good  resulU  at  depths  leas 
than  about  SOO  feet.  The  reflection  method 
la  not  well  suited  to  exploration  of  thick 
msaaea  of  baaalt.  It  U  eapedaUy  doubtful 
that  satisfactory  reaulta  would  be  obtained 
tram  the  highly  lenticular  basalts  and  sedl- 
manta  of  NRTB,  aicept  possibly  for  study  of 
selected  local  structuras. 
Refraction  surveys  can  be  used  effectively 
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at  shallow  depths  to  determine  the  thickness 
of  sedlmenta  above  the  first  basalt  flow.  It  Is 
not  very  Ukely  that  useful  data  wlU  be  ob- 
tained by  this  method  at  greater  depths  In 
this  geologic  setting,  because  the  Irregular 
alternation  of  high-speed  and  low-speed 
zones  within  the  lava  would  give  a  confused 
seismic  response. 

c  Aeroradioactivity  swruey.— This  work  in- 
volves the  recording  of  natural  radUtlon 
from  the  earth's  crust  by  means  of  an  air- 
borne Instrument.  The  effeeta  of  any  arti- 
ficially introduced  radioactivity  would,  of 
course,  also  be  sensed.  Because  only  prelimi- 
nary work  baa  been  reported,  the  Committee 
Is  unable  to  comment  on  the  results. 
4.  Conclusions 
Throughout  aU  of  the  geophysical  programs 
at  NBTS  the  need  for  petrophyslcal  data  from 
boreholes  U  obvious.  The  value  of  the  inter- 
pretations U  directly  proportional  to  the 
amount  and  quality  of  supporting  analytical 
data.  This  relaUon  Is  made  clear  In  projecta 
where  such  data  have  been  obtained.  The 
geophysical  program  U  stUl  active  and  should 
be  continued  until  the  usefulness  of  the 
methods  haa  been  exhausted.  ParUcularly, 
we  urge  the  need  for  more  geophysical-log 
studies  of  the  InteraquUer  flow  of  ground 
waters,  because  the  overall  flow  system  U  stlU 
Inadequately  understood. 

H.  Qrxmnd  ditpoaaX  of  gaseoua  wattea 
ABC  U  considering  the  vexatious  question 
of  handling  radioactive  gases  that  might  leak 
from  a  reactor's  containment  shell  In  the 
event  of  melt-down  resulting  from  a  rupture 
in  the  internal  cooling  system.  Among  other 
procedures  It  has  been  suggest^l  that  the 
vapors  released  at  high  temperattires  Into 
the  shell  be  pumped  into  a  ground-water 
acqulfer.  Inasmuch  as  the  injection  would 
have  to  be  completed  quickly.  It  was  further 
suggested  that  the  subsurface  reservoir  be 
prepared  In  advance  by  the  InJecUon  of  air 
so  as  to  duplace  an  appropriate  amount  of 
water,  thereby  produdng  a  huge  air  bubble 
m  the  aquifer. 

The  Committee  doubts  that  this  procedure 
would  be  practical,  because  over  a  period  of 
*  time  the  air  bubble  would  move  along  the 
aquifer,  eventually  becoming  dispersed,  and 
therefore  a  stream  of  air  would  have  to  be 
Injected  from  time  to  time  throughout  the 
life  of  the  plant  in  order  to  be  ready  for  an 
emergency.  ITnder  unusual  clrcumstancea  In 
which  a  domal  structure  or  a  lenticular  for- 
matlon  makea  a  local  trap,  the  prooedura 
might  be  effective. 

It  has  also  been  suggested  that  the  aone 
of  aeration,  the  unsaturated  Interval  lying 
above  the  water  table,  be  utllteed  as  a  re- 
ceptacle for  radioactive  gases.  Few  plant  sites, 
however,  have  an  aeration  z»ne  thick  enough 
to  provide  a  useful  capacity  for  such  Injec- 
tions. Moreover,  such  a  disposal  procedure  for 
gasea  would  be  subject  to  the  same  objections 
as  for  Uquld  waste*— Le,  the  danger  of  poaal- 
bu  migration  Into  and  along  tha  aquifer,  par- 
ticularly uDdar  tha  influenca  of  moving 
watera. 

Tn.    OrSBATTOIfSIi  PKOCKDtntB 

In  addition  to  the  Rcaearcb  and  Develop- 
ment projecta  described  In  preceding  pages, 
the  Committee  haa  coasldared  also  aome 
broad  geologic  aod  hydrologlc  aq>ecta  of 
other  ground  dlsposala.  They  pertain  to  prac- 
tices which  are  In  general  use  at  the  Mtaa 
visited  by  the  Committee  and  which  are  part 
of  the  whole  range  of  dlapoaal  procedurea  In 
which  geologic  aspecta  bear  heavily  on  the 
long-term  safety  of  the  operatlona.  Attention 
u  called  to  the  oatUne  of  the  geolocy  of  tlie 
four  major  plant  altas  where  rtlepoeel  taeh- 
nUpiaa  are  Xtttim  developed  (pp.  14-18  of  thla 
report).  Present  cpewrtlcaal  pttMjeduiae  are 
coBsMsred  In  three  cate(wlea,  ■■ 
by  tte  lafeto  ef  indloMtMtr  In  the 


A.  Bigh-level  u>aate$ 
Both  liquid  and  solid  high-level  wastes  are 
now  being  stewed  In  undergrotmd  contalnos 
built  of  steel  and  cement.  The  operators 
consider  the  tanks  for  high-level  liquids  as 
being  oiUy  an  interim  device  pending  the 
development  of  safer  technlquea  for  perman- 
ent disposal.  Pr(sceduxes  for  soUdlftcatlon  of 
the  liquids  are  being  developed,  and  It  Is 
anUcipated  that  the  tanks  eventually  wUl  be 
used  only  for  temporary  Storage  during  Ini- 
tial decay  and  cooling  stages. 

Methods  for  disposal  of  the  producta  of 
soUdlflcaUon,  like   disposal   of  saturated  or 
partially  saturated  absorbants  and  of  high- 
level  radioactive  trash  (e.g.,  used  laboratory 
equipment)    remain  to  be  perfected.  If  the 
solid   product   will   be   essentially   Insoluble 
for  a  period  of  000  to   1000  years,  and  if 
sorbed    radionuclides    will    not    be    released 
from  contaminated  soUds  during  the  same 
period,   the   solids   can   be   stored   safely  at 
shallow   depths   In   the   ground   above  the 
water  table.  However,  the  permanence  of  fix- 
ation on  trash  or  perhaps  even  on  tised  Icm- 
exchange  materials  cannot  be  relied  on,  and 
such  a  disposal  site  would  still  carry  the 
hazard  of  accidental  discovery  and  release 
to  the  biosphere  In  the  event  of  excavation 
m  fut>tre  centuries  when  knowledge  of  the 
burial  may  have  been  forgotten.  Storage  be- 
low the  fresh-water  sones,   particularly  in 
salt  beds,  would  appear  to  be  the  safer  pro- 
cedure for  all  manner  of  high-level  soUds. 
B.  Intermediate-level  waste*   , 
Treatment    of    Intermediate-level    wastes 
varies  from  site  to  site,  as  also  does  the  defi- 
nition of  what  constitutes  intermedlata  lev- 
els. Solid  trash  Is  burled  at  shallow  depths 
In  earthen  trenches  at  all  sites;   radiation 
levels  in  adjacent  soil  are  monitored  In  or- 
der to  avoid  concentrations  higher  than  ac- 
cepted safe  levels,  but  there  remains  the  risk 
of  imantlclpated  movementa  of  the  radio- 
nuclides as  changes  In  the  rhemlcal  or  hy- 
drologlc   envlronmenta    upset    the    Ion-ex- 
change equilibria. 

Treatmenta  of  intermediate-level  liquids 
by  evaporation  In  order  to  reduce  their  vol- 
ume and  by  Ion-exchange  materials  to  re- 
duce their  radioactivity,  have  been  investi- 
gated, and  such  systems  are  being  used.  At 
sites  in  semi-arid  lands  the  intermediate- 
level  liquids  are  ptimped  Into  seepage  cribs 
and  trenches,  their  subsequent  movementa 
tiirotigh  the  earth  being  monitored  through 
borings.  TtM  desired  objective  In  controlling 
gueb  •^'ir~*''  Is  to  avoid  appearaneea  of 
radioactivity  In  excesa  of  a  amaU  fraction 
(usually  one-tenth)  of  MFC  at  the  neareet 
point  of  use  downstream. 


C.  Lov-level  toaste* 
Low-level  traah  is  buried  at  shallow  depths. 
The  charaetailaUca  of  low-levA  llqulda.  and 
-rt^TT"— '  metboda.  vary  from  plant  to  plant. 
Very  large  volumee  ot  cooling  water,  tor 
csample.  which  nonnaUy  has  Uttle  or  no 
radioactivity  but  wlileh  may  occasionally 
receive  accidental  discharges  of  radlonucUdea. 
are  genvally  directed  into  ponds,  swampa. 
or  surface  streams  from  which  they  eventu- 
ally find  thalr  way  into  the  major  rivers. 
ft,T"'^«'*g  eoDStant  monltoclnc  which  would 
permit  the  operators  to  direct  the  fiow  tem- 
porarily Into  more  confined  reservoirs  for 
detention  in  the  event  of  serious  contami- 
nation, thla  procedure  i4>pears  to  be  harm- 
Other  low-level  liquids  at  aome  sites  are 
pumped  through  disposal  wells  dhrectiy  Into 
freah-water  aquifers,  the  operators  relying 
on  long  trartf  timea  and  on  sorption  phe- 
nomena in  the  aquifer  to  reduce  the  radio- 
activity to  safe  levels  before  the  contami- 
nated water  reaches  downstream  polnta  of 
use. 

The  iDw-level  liquids  contain  aU  manner 
of  radiontiolidea.  most  of  which  are  short- 
lived. At  all  locations,  however,  some  of  tha 
liutupes  ate  long-Uved,  the  more  common 


ones  being  tritltim,  cesium"',  strontium**, 
and  cobalt*'.  Not  all  oT  theae  are  eqtiaUy 
hazardous  to  man,  and  the  degree  of  hazard 
Is  not  directly  proportional  to  their  longevity; 
strontium  •»  and  cesium  •*  are  the  onea  of 
greatest  concern  becauae  of  both  their  lon- 
gevity and  biological  baaards. 

The  amounts  of  the  long-lived  radionu- 
clides that  are  put  Into  the  grovmd  with  low- 
level  wastes  vary  from  year  to  year  and  from 
location  to  location,  as  do  the  total  amounts 
of  aU  radlonucUdes.  Radioactivity  produced 
by  cesium  ""  and  by  strontium  "^  ranges  from 
a  small  fraction  of  one  percent  In  some  places 
to  more  than  10  percent  at  others,  for  each 
of  these  Isotopes.  In  some  places  trltitim  ac- 
counts for  more  than  99  percent  of  the  re- 
leased radioactivity  at  certain  times. 

At  present  the  amounto  of  total  activity 
produced  by  waste  are  kept  weU  below  RCG 
levels  between  the  disposal  areas  and  the 
nearest  polnta  of  use  which  are  beyond  the 
reservation  boundaries.  In  some  cases  these 
distances  are  great,  and  large  areas  of  inter- 
vening land  can  become  contaminated  before 
measurable  anH)unta  of  activity  reach  the 
juoduclng  wells  or  streams.  Moreover,  the 
first  appearance  could  be  the  fringe  ot  a  dis- 
persion band  which  would  be  fcdlowed  later 
by  the  aone  of  concentration.  Monitor  wells 
are  located  between  the  disposal  areas  and 
the  nearest  polnta  of  use,  moat  of  them  clus- 
tered around  the  disposal  laelUtlea.  and  it  Is 
at  theae  polnta  that  the  criterion  of  RCG 
levels  should  be  applied  in  all  cases  as  it  Is 
now  In  some. 

D.  Geologic  factors  in  appraisal  of  operating 
procedure* 
In  nearly  all  of  the  ground -disposal  pro- 
cedures which  currently  are  part  of  routine 
operations,  two  factors  are  depended  on  for 
protection  of  the  biologic  environment:  (1) 
the  capacity  of  soil  and  rock  to  contain 
much  of  the  radioactivity  by  sorption  phe- 
nomena until  decay  to  initocuous  levels, 
decay  time.  Both  factors  are  governed  by 
and  (2)  long  travel  time  in  rtapocX  to 
parameters  which  can  be  and  constantly 
are  being  determined  empirically,  both  in 
the  laboratory  and  In  the  field.  At  present, 
therefore,  no  serious  haaards  have  been  cre- 
ated by  the  current  rtl«iKXisl  operatlona. 

The  Committee,  however.  U  concerned 
about  the  long-term  safety  of  the  operations 
if  they  are  to  be  continued  at  the  same  sites 
for  many  decades  or  even  for  centuries.  The 
Ion-exchange  equilibria  are  remaible,  and 
under  changing  ooodltlona  desorpUon  could 
replace  adscrptlan.  Such  a  changed  attoa- 
tlon  might  result  from  man's  tntnre  ae- 
tlTtties  which  would  affect  the  hydrologlc 
aysteme  In  the  aquifers  aa  dam*  are  bant, 
trrlgatkm  U  acetferated  or  extended  mto 
new  areas,  or  ground-watar  aqutfas  are  sab- 
Jected  to  higher  wltbdrawal  rates,  all  of 
which  are  not  only  pomUrie  b«xt  likely  hap- 
penings in  forthcomtng  decades.  Climatic 
changes  in  future  oentorles  may  also  be 
safSdMit  to  alter  sabstantlaDy  the  hydrol- 
ogy in  an  aquifer  and  thereby  affect  Its 
sorption  capacity. 

The  concept  of  "Melay  and  decay"  is  ap- 
plicable to  many  oomponenta  of  radioactive 
wastea,  but  the  long-lived  isotopes  such  as 
strontium**  and  cesium"'  are  cMnponcnta 
whoae  threat  U  reduced  hardly  at  all  In  a  few 
decadfis  As  the  absorbent  earth  materials 
under  a  disposal  site  become  saturated  after 
long-continued  diq>oeal  of  even  low-level 
wastes,  the  concentration  of  radioaettvlty 
eventually  could  became  equivalent  to  ttaaA 
irtilA  would  result  tram  leaser  volumea  cf 
hl^ar-levtf  wastes,  depending  upon  the 
rate  of  aoeumulatlon  of  lang-Uved  nnelklss. 
In  such  an  evwt  the  disposal  eoneept  then 
becomes  one  of  "concentrate  and  eontatn." 
but  in  the  event  of  altered  hydrologle  oon- 
dlticns  the  prospect  of  enrttalntny  the  oon- 
oentratad  long-Ured  radioactivity  beoomoi 
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dim.  The  movement  of  nuUonucUdea  In  the 
•ubeurfece  Is  bound  to  be  extremely  dUBcvilt 
to  control  In  the  abeenee  of  uns«tur»ted 
natural  adjorbenu. 

With  the  above  considerations  Ln  mind,  the 
Committee  Is  especially  anxious  about  con- 
tinued ground  disposals  of  any  level  of 
wastes  containing  long-lived  radionuclides 
unless  they  be  emplaced  bt\om  the  fresh- 
water  aquifers  at  such  depths  and  under 
such  hydrologlc  conditions  that  they  will 
not  be  returned  to  the  biosphere. 

The  Committee  Is  also  dubious  about  the 
concept  that  In  arid  and  seml-arld  lands 
meteoric  water  does  not  percolate  downward 
as  far  as  the  water  Uble  but  instead  Is  lost 
entirely  by  evaporation  and  plant  transpira- 
tion. Operations  conducted  under  this  con- 
cept are  saturaUng  tangible  volumes  of  soils 
with  radionuclides,  some  of  them  long-lived, 
which  In  the  course  of  a  century  or  two  may 
be  carried  to  the  water  table  by  catastrophic 
"once-a-century"  deluges.  EspeclaUy  in  areas 
having  centripetal  surface-drainage  systems 
and  where  innumerable  local  topographic 
depressions  collect  runoff,  contamination  at 
or  near  the  surface  may  be  subject  eventually 
to  transportation  downward  to  the  water 
table  Ln  the  event  of  a  rare  calamitous  flood. 
The  Committee  Is  not  aware  of  any  past  or 
present  research  that  might  aid  In  determin- 
ing the  extent  of  thu  risk.  It  Is  a  Held  of 
Investigation  which  should  not  be  overlooked 
••  »  P*rt  of  the  research  pertinent  to  ground 
dli^)osals  of  long-Uved  radloacUvlty. 

vni.  vtxr  BxPLoasToaT  nanxntc 
A.  NmtUmal  reactor  testing  station 

At  present  no  one  knows  where  the  base 
of  the  freah-water  system  lies  in  the  Snake 
River  Basin.  Nor  is  anything  known  about 
the  Uthology  of  the  rocks  at  tho«e  unknown 
depths.  It  is  Important  to  leam  as  much  as 
poaalble  about  the  geology  and  hydrology  of 
the  deep  rocks  in  order  to  understand  the 
complete  hydrology  of  the  NRTS  site  as  a 
further  guide  to  the  fate  of  radioacUvlty  that 
la  releaaed  In  It. 

The  drllUng  of  a  deep  exploratory  well  at 
NRTS  has  been  recommended  by  the  staff 
there,  and  we  strongly  support  the  recom- 
mendation— including  continuous  coring, 
geophysical  surveying  by  a  number  of  logging 
devloea.  measurements  of  pressure  or  static 
beads,  determination  of  the  rates  of  buildup 
or  drawndown,  and  collection  of  fluid  sam- 
ples at  frequent  Intervals.  In  this  well  as  in 
•11  azploratory  borlncs.  shallow  and  deep,  the 
propertlaa  of  the  rocks  with  respect  to  move- 
ment of  Quids,  and  the  composition  of  fluids, 
should  be  determined  by  laboratory  analyses 
of  samples  rather  than  solely  by  InterpreU- 
tlon  of  geophyslcAl  logs.  More  than  one  deep 
•zplocatory  well  may  eventually  be  needed  In 
order  to  gkln  the  neinnllsl  three-dimensional 
view  of  the  deep  hydrologlc  racbnen. 

The  objectives  ated  by  NRTB  are  desirable 
and  necessary.  If  such  a  deep  test  Is  schsd- 
uled,  NRTS  may  find  It  helpful  to  obtain  the 
■ervloes  of  one  or  more  geological  and  en- 
glneertng  experts  who  have  bad  long  ex- 
perience in  exploratory  drilling  in  similar 
teiralii  in  the  petroleum  industry. 

B.  BoHford  atomic  producta  operation 
An  oU  company  drilled  a  wildcat  well  in 
the  RatUeanake  Hills  In  1967-1058  to  a  to- 
tal depth  of  10,6SS  feet,  where  It  was  aban- 
doned as  a  dry  hole.  The  drUlslte  U  near  the 
aoothwest  edge  of  the  Hanford  area.  At  the 
total  depth  the  drIU  was  still  in  Tartlary 
volcanic  rocks,  and  the  operators  reported 
freah  water  at  the  bottom:  however,  no  anal- 
ysis of  the  water  was  made.  We  support  the 
view  of  Hanford  personnel  that  the  hole 
should  be  reentered  for  the  purpose  of  sam- 
pling the  fluids,  obtaining  preasure  mtasiirs 
menta.  and  runnlac  additional  geopbysleal 
logs. 

Nothlnff  la  known  at  prseaat  about  the 
bydrologle  aystem  beneath  tba  voloanlca  In 
the  Paaoo  BMidn.  or  even  about  the  hthology. 


For  that  matter,  there  Is  little  information 
of  any  kind  atx>ut  rock  formations  and  their 
contento  below  a  depth  of  about  3000  feet. 
The  nature  of  the  fresh-water  aquifer  sys- 
tems In  the  deeper  part  of  the  volcanic  se- 
ries is  critical  to  a  complete  understanding 
of  the  eventual  fate  of  all  foreign  fluids  and 
nuclides  that  are  accepted  by  the  fresh- 
water aquifers.  For  these  reeisons  we  urge 
that  efforts  be  made  to  re-enter  the  Rattle- 
snake Hills  boring  and  conduct  nece.sary 
tests,  as  a  prelude  to  any  further  deep  drill- 
ing that  may  be  required  later. 

tX.    DISPOaAL    VATTLTS    IM    IWaK*T    HOXS 

It  has  l>een  suggested  that  a  tunnel  or 
other  excavation  in  the  Rattlesnake  Hills 
at  Hanford  might  be  a  safe  place  for  dU- 
posal  of  dry  radioactive  solid  wastes.  The 
hills  rise  more  than  ISOO  feet  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  Pa:  CO  Basin  to  the  northeast, 
and  even  more  above  the  water  Uble.  Pre- 
cipitation on  the  hills  appears  to  be  light. 
A  similar  situation  might  be  found  at  Mid- 
dle Butte  at  NRTS.  Such  situations  might 
provide  suitable  dry  storage  or  disposal  fa- 
cilities for  radioactive  solids  of  many  types. 
Including  baled  trash  and  such  objects  as 
those  which  are  currently  ttored  on  rail- 
road cars  in  tunnels  under  the  plains.  Pro- 
ponents of  the  idea  emphaslxe  that  the 
chief  advantage  of  such  a  site  wotild  be  Its 
elevated  poaitlon  where  runoff  cannot  col- 
lect. Care  would  need  to  be  taken  to  pro- 
tect the  contents  from  drenching,  leakage, 
and  runoff  or  percolation  of  contanUnants 
to  the  outside  ground  surface  or  downward 
to  the  water  table. 

However,  too  little  Is  known  about  geo- 
logic factors  m  these  hills  to  enable  one  to 
recommend  any  construction  operations.  It 
is  necessary  to  know  more  about  details  of 
local  stratigraphy,  Hthology  and  structure, 
especially  jointing.  As  a  preliminary  measure, 
the  hills  should  be  mapped  In  detail.  In 
order  to  determine  the  position  and  attitude 
of  the  thickest  and  least-brecclated  lava 
flows,  because  sound  basalt  would  probably 
hold  openings  that  are  permanent  and 
virtually  Indestructible.  In  order  to  deter- 
mine the  feasibility  of  the  proposal,  geologi- 
cal studies  are  needed  along  the  lines  sug- 
gested. 

Z.   CBMXBAL   CONCLUSIONS 

A.  Criteria 
The  Committee's  criteria  In  evaluating  dis- 
posal methods  are:  (1)  permanent  isolation 
from  the  biosphere  of  all  hasardous  con- 
oentratlons  of  radionuclides;  (3)  protection 
from  long-lived  radioactivity  must  extend  for 
000  to  1000  years;  (3)  when  safety  is  In- 
volved, cost  la  secondary. 

B.  Oo*t» 
Lack  of  funds  has  baen  eltad  at  one  loca- 
tion or  another  for  Inability  to  conduct 
needed  reaearota  or  to  vum  alternate  disposal 
methods  which  are  agreed  to  be  safer  than 
current  practloas.  The  Committee  reoognlMS 
that  decisions  on  expenditures  must  be 
based  on  many  factors,  often  including  some 
that  may  not  be  known  to  all  staff  em- 
ployees. However,  It  Is  apropos  to  point  out 
that  waste-dlspoaal  eosta  are  now  a  small 
part  of  the  overall  expense  budget  of  the 
nuclear  Industries,  and  that  any  compromise 
with  safety  for  the  sake  of  economy  oould 
lead.  In  the  long  run,  to  a  mushrooming  of 
waste  disposal  Into  the  most  costly  item  In 
the  use  of  nuclear  power. 

C.  EvaltMtUmt 

1.  Progfees  ln  New  Techniques 

The  Committee  is  pleased  with  progress 
in  methods  for  solidification  of  high-level 
Uquld  wastes,  burial  of  high-level  soUd 
wastes  In  salt  beds,  and,  as  far  as  its  present 
application  at  ORNL  Is  concerned,  the  Injec- 
tion of  grouted  Intermediate-level  wastas 
Into  shale  fractures.  There  are  some  iseeiia 
Uons  regarding  the  capacity  of  the  subsur- 


face at  ORNL  for  continued  injections  of 
grout  over  periods  of  many  decades,  and  this 
method  therefore  should  be  re-evaluated 
periodically. 

3.  OUposals  to  the  Environment 

The  Committee  thinks  that  the  current 
practices  of  disposing  of  intermediate  and 
low-level  liqu  J  wastes  and  all  manner  of 
solid  wastes  directly  into  the  ground  above 
or  In  the  freah-water  sones.  although  mo- 
mentarily safe,  will  lead  In  the  long  run  to 
a  serious  fouling  of  man's  environment. 
Such  methods  represent  a  concept  of  easy 
dUposal  that  has  had  and  wlU  continue  to 
have  great  appeal  to  operators,  but  we  fear 
that  continuation  of  the  practices  even- 
tually win  create  hazards  that  will  be  ex- 
tremely difficult  and  expensive  to  eliminate. 
Although  the  Ion-exchange  capabilities  of 
natural  earth  materials  under  disposal  sites 
will  retain  quantities  of  radionuclides  and 
provide  a  safe  conuiner  for  the  shorter-lived 
ones.  It  would  appear  to  be  prudent  to  re- 
serve a  large  portion  of  the  capacity  for  ac- 
cidental releases — especially  in  humid  re- 
gions where  the  water  table  U  shaUow  and 
distances  between  disposal  sites  and  dis- 
charge points  are  small. 

At  ORNL  disposals  Into  surface  pits  In  a 
shale  formation  have  been  troublesome  be- 
cause of  some  seepages  and  overflows.  The 
contaminated  areas  adjacent  to  the  pits  now 
offer  a  unique  opportunity  to  study  in  a 
"fleld  laboratory"  the  migration  of  nuclides 
through  earth  materials.  Particularly  the 
situation  provides  an  opportunity  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  earlier  assumptions  re- 
garding the  permeability  of  brittle  shales 
might  have  been  erroneous,  to  map  migra- 
tion routes  and  ratee,  and  to  leam  to  what 
extent  llthologlc  variatimis  In  the  shale  may 
affect  calculaUons  of  ion-exchange  capabili- 
ties. 

At  NRTS  all  operations  are  conducted  over 
one  of  the  largest  of  the  country's  remaining 
reserves  of  pure  fresh  water.  In  addition  to 
present  regrettable  contaminations  by  salty 
wastes  from  Irrigation  and  industrial  efflu- 
ents, contamination  by  radionuclides  is  a 
prospect  which  must  be  constantly  guarded 
against.  The  same  protection  is  needed  for 
the  large  reserves  under  the  Hanford  site, 
where  Irrigation  and  dam  projects  are  crowd- 
ing upon  the  boundaries  of  the  reservaUon. 
The  effects  of  irrigation  developments  on  the 
Wabluke  Slope  north  of  Hanford's  "100" 
area,  for  example,  should  be  of  a  matter  of 
concern  and  study.  Another  potential  hazard 
at  Hanford  Involves  the  possible  flooding  of 
sectors  along  the  Columbia  River  in  the 
event  of  a  landslide  from  White  Bluffs  Into 
the  lake  which  Is  to  be  created  by  construc- 
tion of  the  Ben  Franklin  Dam.  These  are  the 
kinds  of  events  which  in  the  course  of  future 
decades  may  substantially  alter  the  hydrology 
of  aquifers  under  the  disposal  sites. 

These  poaslbiliUes  and  the  need  to  protect 
diminishing  reserves  of  potable  ground  water 
strongly  Influence  the  Committee's  apprais- 
als of  current  and  proposed  waste-disposal 
pracUces.  All  proposals  for  surface  or  near- 
surface  storage  of  calcined  high-level  waste 
products  in  semi-arid  regions  where  the  "dry 
SOU"  above  the  water  table  Is  assumed  to  be 
a  safe  container,  shotild  be  examined  care- 
fully In  the  light  of  possible  evenU  of  future 
oenturles.  Bven  storage  of  theee  products  In 
surface  tanks  or  bins  as  a  permanent  disposal 
appears  to  be  risky. 

S.  Problems  in  Oeohydrology 
As  part  of  the  research  and  monitoring  pro- 
gram, NRTS  has  been  investigating  vertical 
flow  In  wells,  with  the  desirable  objective  of 
learning  more  about  interflows  from  one  ba- 
salt aquifer  to  another,  lower  or  higher — a 
subject  of  importance  about  which  IltUe  la 
now  known.  We  auggeat  that  the  effects  of  the 
extreme  anlsotropy  of  the  basalt  aqulfen  also 
need  more  adequate  eonsldaraUoQ.  both  at 
NRTS  and  at  Haaford.  Batas  and  direction 
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of  ground-water  movement,  both  horlaontal 
and  vertical,  should  be  determined  as  pre- 
cisely as  possible.  We  hope  that  the  staffs  at 
these  sites  will  continue  and  extend  their 
studies  of  vertical  flow  by  means  of  flow 
measurements,  in  xmcased  holes  as  much  as 
possible,  and  also  by  means  of  static  heads 
measvired  at  different  depths  In  the  same 
hole.  Wei  think  ^^rt***'  *****  trace  Injection 
and  modern  methods  for  determining  bore- 
hole water  movement  should  be  put  to  use 
whenever  pumps  are  pulled  from  existing 
wells  and  In  all  newly  drilled  wells.  The 
results  of  monitoring  the  movements  will  be 
misleading  If  waste  fluids  should  bypass 
monitoring  sites.  This  bypassing  can  hi4>pen 
easily  in  ground-water  systems  as  deep  as 
these,  complicated  by  the  peculiar  geologic 
features  of  basalt  and  intercalated  sedimen- 
tary beds  and  by  the  prevailing  hydrologlc 
characteristics  of  extremely  high  transmlasl- 
blllty  and  extremely  low  storage  capacity. 

Further  In  regard  to  the  geohydrology  at 
the  senU-arld  sites  In  the  Columbia  Plateau, 
we  reiterate  our  concern  about  the  prevailing 
concept  of  the  "dry  soU"  zone  above  the 
water  table  as  a  zone  which  la  never  com- 
pletely penetrated  by  rato  water  or  snow 
melt  and  which  therefore  Is  a  safe  container 
for  absorbed  radionuclides.  We  urge  that  ABC 
arrange  for  continuation  and  Intensification 
of  fleld  Investigations  to  determine  the 
amount  and  rate  of  precipitation  necessary 
to  establish  percolation  to  the  water  table 
In  various  types  and  thicknesses  of  soil  and 
rock,  both  at  Hanford  and  at  NRTS.  A  study 
also  should  be  made  to  determine  the  possi- 
ble extent  of  upward  movement  of  radionu- 
clides to  the  root  zone  and  thence  to  the 
surface  along  with  water  which  reaches  the 
surface  and  Is  transpired  or  evaporated. 

The  Committee  would  like  to  be  able  to 
offer  some  suggestions  for  reeearch  leading 
to  better  predictability  of  the  results  of 
unforeseen  changes  In  the  hydrology  of  a 
disposal  reservoir,  but  the  question  Is  not 
an  easy  one  to  answer.  Both  man-made 
changes  such  as  those  caused  by  dams.  Irriga- 
tion projects  and  inereaaed  wlthd'awal  rates, 
and  nattiral  changes  resulting  from  catastro. 
phlc  fioods,  slower  processes  such  as  erosion 
and  channel  cutting,  or  even  long-term 
climatic  changes,  were  considered.  Oontlnu- 
Ing  laboratory  studies  of  revwslble  lon-«x- 
changa  phenomena  arc  desirable,  but  of 
course  fleld  studies  eventuaUy  vmi  be  needed. 
Probably  the  problem  as  a  whole  la  a 
special  case  within  the  spectrum  of  "re- 
charge" problems  that  are  so  poorly  under- 
stood. ActuaUy  then  U  reUtlvely  little 
knowledge  of  Infiltration  rates  and  mech- 
anisms, percolation  rates,  and  other  proc- 
esses—eepeclaUy  through  great  thlcknesHW  of 
unsaturated  earth  materials.  The  suggestion 
Is  offered  that  AXC  support  fundamental 
reeearch  on  recharge  mechanisms  In  the 
environments  In  which  disposals  must  be 
conducted.  This  research  would  involve 
sophisticated  analyses  of  precipitation,  run- 
off, soil  moisture,  and  water-level  records 
as  well  ss  terrain  studies  Involving  the 
pedology  and  geology  of  selected  sites.  Artifi- 
cial recharge  fioods  and  tracer  studies  might 
also  be  involved,  despite  the  fairly  large  num- 
ber of  such  Investigations  that  have  already 
been  carried  out. 

4.  Deep-Well  Disposals 
TlM  Committee  doubts  that  the  deep  sub- 
surface geologic  and  hydrologlc  conditions 
beneath  the  lava  series  at  Hanford  and  NRTB 
are  suitable  for  disposal  of  waste  liquids.  In 
April  1961  the  Suboommlttee  on  Atomic 
Waste  Disposal  of  the  American  Association 
of  Petroleum  OeologlstB,  in  selecting  prov- 
inces for  study  of  deep-weU  disposal  poten- 
Uals,  rejected  aU  parts  of  the  Basln-and- 
Range  provlnoe  and  other  regiona  having 
similar  tectonic  oomplmrttlea.  because  of  the 
likelihood  of  structural  features  that  would 
promote  the  escape  of  ladlcmucUdee.  In  mote 
■table    taetonle    provtnoea.    how«v«r.    tlia 


method  holds  much  promise  for  the  disposal 
of  waste  liquids. 

Recently  aroused  public  concern  about  the 
seismic  activity  that  Is  said  to  result  from 
deep-weU  Injections  of  toUc  Uqulds  Into 
crystalline  rocks  of  the  Precambrlan  base- 
ment near  Denver,  Colorado,  points  up  the 
need  for  understanding  all  facets  of  sub- 
surface technology  In  selecting  duposal  sites 
and  reservoirs.  Because  the  hydrology  of 
basement  rocks  has  not  been  studied  to  any 
appreciable  extent,  the  Committee's  recom- 
mendations are  restricted  to  deep-well  dis- 
posals In  permeable  sedlmlnetary  strata 
whose  fiuid  mechanics  are  largely  those  of 
granular  rather  than  fractured  aquifers. 

In  view  of  the  anticipated  need  for  suit- 
able new  plant  sites  as  the  nuclear  Industry 
expands,  development  of  a  prog^ram  of  ex- 
ploratory drilling  In  geologically  acceptable 
basins  should  not  be  long  delayed.  Ouldance 
and  aid  can  be  obtained  by  employing  on  a 
permanent  basis  geologists  and  engineers 
who  have  had  experience  in  petroleum  ex- 
ploration. As  an  alternate  procedure,  a  con- 
tract with  a  major  oil  company  which  has 
broad  experience  as  well  as  complete  re- 
searoh  and  operational  facilities  for  this  kind 
of  exploration,  would  be  useful.' As  for  costs, 
a  large  amount  of  footage  can  be  drilled 
and  tested  with  an  Investment  of  11,000,000 
to  tS.OOO.OOO,  the  exact  amount  depending 
on  such  factors  as  remoteness,  terrain,  and 
the  character  of  the  subsurface  llthology. 
Costs  can  be  reduced  by  Joining  forces  with 
the  petroleum  industry  if  its  borings  are  in 
areas  of  interest  to  AUC.  Exploratory  holes 
In  locations  which  prove  to  be  suitable  for 
waste  disposal  can  readily  be  converted  to 
operational  Input  wells  or  monitor  holes.  In 
the  long  run,  drilling  and  testing  costs  will 
be  a  small  part  of  the  overall  disposal 
program. 

As  for  safety,  the  surface  equipment  la  no 
more    susceptible    to    accidents    than    that 
which  Is  being  used  for  hydraulic  fracturing 
and  grout  Injections  at  ORNL.  Once  under- 
ground in  properly  selected  reservoir  forma- 
tions,    the     radioactivity     U     permanently 
shielded  by  thousands  of  feet  of  rock,  a  safer 
and  more  certain  disposal  than  some  other 
methods   that   have   been   considered.   Pro- 
vided stifllcient  time  has  elapsed  in  tempo- 
rary surface  storage  to  permit  cooling  to  a 
satisfactory   degree,    even   high-level    waste 
liquids  of  suitable  quality  can  be  injected 
safely  Into  deep  permeable  strata,  although 
at  present  the  technique  is  being  considered 
only  for  low-level  liquids. 
6.  Bedrock  Storage  at  Savannah  River  Plant 
Since  the  inception  of  the  reeearch  project 
for  bedrock  storage  at  8RP  this  Oonunlttee 
has  favored  continuing  investigation  to  de- 
termine the  feaslbUlty  of  the  proposal,  hop- 
ing that  It  would  lead  to  a  more  acceptable 
method  than  storage  In  surface  tanks.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  the  Committee  has  re- 
tained doubts  that  a  permanently  leakproof 
chamber  can  be  constructed  In  the  Precam- 
brlan bedrock  at  the  plant  site  and  that  the 
propoaed    illtr"t«'    method    would    provide 
complete  protection  against  contamination 
of  frash-watar  aquifers.  It  was  leallaed  that 
the  answers  to  theee  questions  could  come 
only  from  detailed  subsurface  testing  in  situ. 
A   large   volume  of  hydrologlc  data  has 
now  been  ooUected  and  U  being  studied,  but 
the  Committee  U  unable  to  agree  that  the 
Integrity  of  the  system  has  been   proven. 
Still  more  study  of  the  data,  and  further 
testing  would  be  required  for  complete  un- 
derstanding of  the  hydrologlc  environments 
In  the  subsurface.  The  period  of  fleld  re- 
search  Involving  studies   with   obaervatlon 
wells  appazantly  would  be  much  more  pro- 
longed than  was  first  envisioned.  Inasmuch 
as  a  totally  new  branch  of  the  science  of 
subsurfaoa  hydrodynamics  Is  being  explored. 
It  may  well  require  several  more  years  of 
azperlmantatlcn  to  prove  that  leakage  from 
the  bedrock  Into  the  overlying  Tuscalooaa 


acquifers  will  not  occur  at  some  place  with- 
in the  basement  area  that  would  be  invaded 
by  eeeaped  contaminants. 

In  its  own  appraisal  of  safety  factors.  SRP 
dtes  three  separata  "barriers"  (delay  fac- 
tors) that,  in  its  opinion,  will  protect  man's 
environment  from  invasion  by  high-level 
wastee  if  they  are  emplaced  In  a  storage 
chamber  in  the  bedrock: 

( 1 )  The  time  required  for  hazardous  radio- 
nuclides to  migrate  from  the  storage  cham- 
bM'  through  "sound"  (unfractured  or  slight- 
ly fractitfed)  rock  to  a  major  fracture. 

(3)  The  time  required  for  the  radionu- 
clides to  migrate  through  a  network  of  nutjor 
fractures  to  a  discharge  point  at  the  Savan- 
nah River. 

(3)  In  the  event  that  radionuclides  should 
esc^>e  into  the  overlying  Tuscaloosa  Forma- 
tion, the  efficiency  of  natural  ion-ezdhange 
agents  in  the  aquifer  and  the  additional 
time  required  tot  migration  through  the 
acqulf er  to  the  river. 

The  appraisal  starto  with  the  premise  that 
the  nearest  pdnt  of  risk  Is  the  Savannah 
River.  SBBiim'rg  the  preeence  of  tfectlvely 
impermeable  layers  between  the  Tuscaloosa 
aquifers  and  the  surface.  On  the  contrary. 
It  Is  the  Committee's  opinion  that  the  freah- 
water  reserves  In  the  combined  Tuscaloosa 
aquifers  are  the  first  points  of  risk,  and 
Important  ones,  because  they  are  certainly 
going  to  be  drawn  on  increasingly  for  hiunan 
consumption  in  approaching  decades.  In  the 
future  heavy  withdrawals  from  the  Tus- 
caloosa acquifers,  the  Increasing  difference 
between  the  head  In  those  aquifers  and  that 
basement  system  would  tend  to  Increase  any 
fiow  from  the  basement  Into  the  Tuscaloosa 
which  might  be  too  small  today  to  be  dis- 
cerned. The  Uiought  of  using  the  Tuscaloosa 
acqulfer  as  an  ion -exchange  basin.  In  view 
<tf  the  prospect  that  future  alterations  In 
the  hydrologlc  system  may  reverse  the  ex- 
change equilibria  and  thus  rMeaae  sorbed 
nuclides.  Is  hardly  acceptable.  Contamina- 
tion of  Tuscaloosa  water  In  excess  of  five 
bllllontbs  of  one  part  per  million,  which 
is  the  accepted  tolerance  for  strontium*", 
would  create  an  Intolerable  aituatton. 

There  Is  doubt  and  uncertainty  concern- 
ing the  mathematical  assumptions  in  com- 
puting fiuld  movements  through  fractured 
crystalline  rock.  Little  Is  known  about  hy- 
drologlc systems  In  this  kind  of  environ- 
ment, and  this  inadequacy  In  Itself  argues 
for  continuation  of  the  Investigation  for  a 
long  time.  AU  that  Is  known  today  about 
the  hydrology  of  the  Precambrlan  basement 
system  beneath  the  Separations  Plants  is 
based  from  seven  boreholes  In  a  triangular 
area  of  about  one  square  mile  between  the 
two  plants.  The  only  other  point  of  control 
nearer  than  Aiken,  a  town  SO  mUes  north,  U 
the  deep  hole  near  the  Savannah  Rlva  In 
the  weet  comer  of  the  SBP  laservaUon,  about 
seven  miles  weet-southwest  of  the  8q>ara- 
tlons  Areas.  When  additional  wells  are  drilled 
down-gradient  (the  direction  In  which  con- 
taminants would  travel),  revisions  In  flow 
estimates  may  be  requhred,  especially  tf  a 
boring  should  penetrate  a  fault-gouge  or 
breccia  zone  where  fiow  rates  may  be  one  or 
more  orders  of  magnitude  higher  than  that 
of  the  highest  previous  estimate. 

In  view  of  the  complex  llthology  ot  the 
basement  rock  and  of  the  Intensive  deforma- 
tion to  which  It  has  been  subjected,  the 
Ccnnmlttee  doubts  that  all  fractures  at  a 
prospective  excavation  site  can  be  located  In 
advance  of  Hijjg<«g  a  shaft.  For  that  matto'. 
the  probability  of  eacape  of  soma  of  the  radio- 
active wastes  from  the  chamber  seems  to  be 
generally  accepted.  The  uncertainty  of  the 
prospecU  for  locating  all  fractures  In  the 
vicinity  of  the  chamber,  and  measuring  their 
permeablUtles,  makes  It  dUBeult  If  not  Im- 
possible to  provide  rellable  foreoasta  of  the 
travel  time  for  migrating  nuclides. 

Tlie  major  uncertainty  In  the  entire  feas- 
ibility study,  however,  is  the  Integrity  of 
the  saprollte  clay  layer  as  a  contlnuoiis  Im- 
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pMiii—hte  b*rrl«r  lMtv*«n  tb*  bedrock  and 
Um  TuacftlooMk  Miulfftn  tbrougbout  th«  ve* 
of  poMlbl*  confmlnatton  of  b«(iyock  w«un. 
PreraqulitMa  to  proof  of  tb«  bariiw'*  «ffec- 
UvMMM  inclod*  ( 1 )  hydroloclc  d*t«  from  tbe 
•nUr«  MTWk  In  tb«  •ubmrfM*  tb»t  mlcht  b« 
invMled  b7  b«natloui  oone«ntntUoiu  of  ra- 
CUo-«cUvtty.  (3)  oorract  lnt«rpret«tlon  of  the 
(UUk  and  T»Ud  contpuf  tloM  of  bydrologlc 
param«t«n.  and  (3)  •Umlnatlon  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  opsnlnc*  caused  by  old  stresjn 
cbannsls  or  by  knobs  or  ndg«s  In  tbs  burled 
Pr«c«inbrUn  surfaos.  Sonic  (acoustic)  logs 
wblcb  may  Indicate  tb«  suitability  of  blgh- 
frequoney  selamographlc  m«pp(n(  to  deter- 
mine tbe  extent  of  tbe  clay  layer  would  be 
desirable. 

In  summary.  It  can  be  seen  that  thero  Is 
doubt  that  It  will  be  possible  to  prove  safety 
of  the  proposed  bedrock-storage  system  for 
hlCh-lercl  liquid  or  soluable  wastes.  Acting 
on  tbe  Tlews  of  tbe  majority  of  tbe  Commit- 
tee members,  and  still  reoognlslnc  tbe  exist- 
enoe  of  many  uncertainties,  tbe  Oommlttee 
leoommendt  that  Investigations  toward  bed- 
rock storafe  at  SRP  be  discontinued. 

At  the  same  time,  tbe  entire  Committee 
nrgea  against  any  thought  of  permanent 
storage  or  disposal  of  high-level  wastes  above 
or  m  any  of  tbe  fresh-water  aqiilfers  at  the 
SRP  Bite.  As  the  recommendation  regarding 
bedrock  disposal  is  based  primarily  on  inade- 
quacy of  safeguards  against  contamination 
of  the  fresh  waters,  disposal  above  or  directly 
Into  those  aquifers  Is  obviously  even  more 
to  be  avoided.  Apparently  the  only  safe  dls- 
poaal  for  hlgb-Ievel  wastes  would  be  an  off- 
site  dlapoeai,  preeumabiy  Involving  solldlfl- 
eatkm  before  transportation. 

D.  Planning  for  the  future 
ASCs  long-range  plans  for  future  waste- 
dlapoaal  procedmea  are  being  made  earefnlly 
and  cautloualy.  •■  befits  an  operation  that  In- 
volves Innrsaslng  volumes  of  elusive,  hsaard- 
ous  matsrlals^  Beeognltlon  of  oonflnlng  pa- 
ranketers  tn  the  envtronntental  characterls- 
ttea  which  determine  waete-dlspoaal  potan- 
tUUa  St  listing  plaat  iltea  pn>vldas  a  clMur 
and  ralUbto  gukto  to  some  of  tbe  erttarU  by 
whlefa  the  •nltabUlty  of  any  propoeed  plant 
site  must  be  Judged. 

Sites  (or  ttM  plants  where  major  waste- 
dlspaaal  operations  are  now  being  eoadueted 
are  Inadequate  In  one  way  or  another  wttb 
Mspsct  to  grooxul  disposals  of  radioactive 
waetea.  Altboogh  s\tch  abortcomlnga  are  un- 
daratandable  in  view  of  the  limited  knowl- 
edge of  ftlipneal  problems  and  techniques  a 
dseade  or  mors  ago,  tbe  current  development 
of  plana  to  make  more  complete  use  of  the 
envtroomsnt  for  future,  more  voluminous, 
disposals  at  moat  of  tbe  sites  is  noted  with 
cooaldermble  anxiety.  In  Ugbt  of  today's  more 
adraneed.  tboagb  still  tnsulBctent.  under- 
f  nrtlng  at  tbe  geological,  chemical,  and 
pbyilcal  parameters  at  all  of  the  sites,  major 
efforts  are  stlU  being  devoted  to  on-site  du- 
posals  of  Intermediate  and  low-level  wastes 
and  storage  of  high-level  wastes,  some  of 
which  naetbods  display  the  character  of  ez- 
pedlsnta  rleslgnsd  to  make  the  best  use  of 
poor  kicatloiis.  ^or  the  future.  It  is  hoped 
tLat  either  off-site  'HhmttsIit  of  calcined 
soUds.  a  costly  alternative  involving  trans- 
portation of  dangerous  materials,  or  reduc- 
tions In  tbe  output  of  radionuclldee  as  other 
proceseea  or  other  plants  are  developed  wlU 
alleviate  tbe  slttiatlan. 

In  this  connection,  tbe  Committee  dls- 
ssnu  from  tbe  working  phlloeophy  of  some 
operators,  although  certainly  not  that  of 
AIC.  that  safety  and  economy  are  factors  of 
equal  weight  la  radloacUve-waate  dlspoeal, 
and  that  tbe  relaUve  deslrabUltles  of  dis- 
posal praetleea  can  be  aasaaaed  on  tbe  basU 
of  baaard  times  cost.  Certainly  tbe  present 
problems  of  stream  poUutlon  by  industrial 
and  municipal  wastes  have  arisen  from  the 
use  of  this  phlloeophy  in  the  past.  The  Com- 
mittee rsmatns  convinced  that  economics 
Is  a  erlteiloa  secondary  to  that  of  safety. 


In  ooosldenng  tbe  many  rsetrletiona  tbat 
are  necessarily  Imposed  on  tbe  methods  of 
radtoaetlve-waste  dlspoeal,  and  the  wide  va- 
riety of  geologic,  hydrologle  and  other  con- 
dlUons  at  different  sites,  tbe  Conunlttee  U 
especially  aware  of  the  fact  that  prlvaUly 
owned  plants  are  handling  hasardous  wastes 
and  that  In  the  future  even  more  such  pri- 
vate operations  will  be  InltUted.  In  view  of 
the  need  for  tailoring  tbe  disposal  methods 
to  s\ilt  local  conditions  at  each  site,  the 
Committee  hopes  that  authority  to  regulate 
the  disposals  will  continue  to  be  veeted  In 
ASC,  and  tbat  ASC  eonstanUy  will  exercise 
lU  responsibUlty  to  see  that  safe  disposal 
practloas  always  are  followed.  In  site  selec- 
tions aa  well  as  In  subsequent  operations. 
It  Is  hoped  that  AXC  will  make  sure  that  lu 
contractors  and  licensees  take  full  advantage 
of  ntodem  knowledge  In  subsurface  geology 
and  hydrology,  reservoir  engineering,  and 
drilling  and  testing  technology.  A  secure  fu- 
ture In  safe  disposal  practices  demands 
nothing  less  than  tbe  best  know-how  tbat 
American  Industry  has  developed. 

XX.    BSSUlfS    or    ■aCOMMXNDATIONS 

tJMma  below  are  tbe  recommendations 
tbat  are  Included  in  tbe  various  discussions 
In  the  preceding  psgaa.  They  are  recapitu- 
lated here  for  quick  pertisal.  ror  full  expla- 
nations, referenoee  are  made  to  tbe  pages 
where  tbey  are  rllsriisssri  in  detaU. 

A.  ZHapoml  in  salt 
1.  Study  of  the  effect  of  heat  and  nuclear 
radiation   on   shale   Interbeds   Is   suggested. 
(VI-A-t) 

B.  Grout  ini€ctioiu  in  $hml0 
1.   The  methods   used   at  ORNL   should 

be  re-«valnated  parlodleaUy.  (X-C-1) 
a.  Bach     site    and     operaUcn     must    be 

evaluated  Individually.   (VI-B-4.  first  para- 

Kraph) 

3.  Sach  proq>eoave  dlspoeal  formation 
must  be  fractured  experimentally  in  order 
to  determine  pressure  requirements.  (VI-B- 
4.  second  paragraph) 

4.  Uical  conditions  should  be  investi- 
gated and  pilot  tests  conducted  before  a  site 
and  disposal  formation  are  accepted.  (VI-B- 
4.  third  paragraph) 

C.  Solidi/tc^ion  of  liquid  umate 

X.  Surface  storage  of  calcined  wastes  above 
or  In  fresh-water  aquifers  appears  unwise; 
proposals  for  such  handling  should  be  ex- 
amined carefully.  (VI-C.  fourth  paragraph; 
X-C-a,  last  paragraph) 

D.    lom-^aehtng*  $tudiea 

1.  Saturated  sart>ants  must  be  considered, 
and  disposed  of,  as  Intermediate- level  waste. 
(VI-D-1.  seoond  paragraph) 

a.  Cumulative  eoncentratlons  of  sorbed 
radionuclides  In  tbe  ground  need  to  be  moni- 
tored earefuUy,  as  tbe  distribution  pattsm 
win  not  be  known  accurately.  Future  alter- 
ations in  the  hydrologle  system  may  de- 
sorb  and  move  them.  Precautions  should  be 
taken  to  avoid  tbU  risk.  (VI-D-1,  third  para- 
graph; -3;  -6;  Z-C-a,  third  paragraph) 

8.  Inasmuch  as  ton-exchange  capacities  in 
tbe  ground  are  limited  at  most  of  the  cur- 
rent operating  sites,  these  sites  should  be 
reeerved  for  accidental  releases  rather  than 
used  for  routine  disposals.  (Vl-O-a;  -3;  -4; 
Z-C-a,  first  paragraph) 

4.  The  use  of  cUnoptllollte  or  other  Ion-ex- 
change materials  In  storage  basins  U  recom- 
mended in  preference  to  reliance  on  tbe  Ion- 
exchange  capacity  of  earth  materials  In  the 
ground.  (VI-D-4) 

5.  Studies  of  the  movement  of  radionu- 
clides In  places  where  pits  have  leaked  or 
overflowed  at  ORNL  are  suggested,  as  an 
opportunity  to  make  use  of  a  ready-made 
field  laboratory.  (Z-C-3,  second  paragraph) 

6.  Operators  are  cautioned  against  over- 
loading the  safe  capacity  of  the  Columbia 
River  by  effluents  from  the  Rlngold  Forma- 
tion. (VI-D-5,  second  paragraph) 


K.  Bedrock  tforo^e  sf  Savannah  River  Plant 
1.  The  majority  opinion  of  the  Committee 
Is  tbat  Investigations  toward  bedrock  dis- 
posal at  SRP  should  be  discontinued.  (X- 
C-6,  next  to  last  paragraph) 

a.  High-level  wastes  should  not  be  stored 
permanenUy  or  disposed  of  above  or  In  fresh- 
water aquifers  at  SRP.  (X-C-fi,  last  para- 
graph) 

3.  A  minority  opinion  of  the  Committee 
is  that  work  on  bedrock  disposals  at  SRP 
should  be  continued,  as  (ollows: 

a.  It  Is  necessary  to  develop  computation 
methods  for  the  hydrology  of  fractured  aqu- 
ifers, and  then  to  re-analyze  all  bedrock  data 
at  SRP  by  this  method,  to  replace  the  ana- 
lyses that  have  been  based  on  the  hydrology 
of  homogeneous  granular  aquifers.  The  data 
used  In  constructing  the  regional  potenUo- 
metrlc  map  of  the  Precambrlan  basement 
complex  likewise  should  be  re-evaluated. 
(VI-B-3-b,  S;  -4) 

b.  II  Justified  by  resulU  of  tbe  re-analyaee, 
new  and  more  carefully  controlled  testa  in 
existing  observation  wells  should  be  con- 
ducted, using  oontinuous  recording  instru- 
menu.  (VI-B-3-«;  -4) 

c.  If  justified  by  the  results  of  new  tesU 
in  sxIsUng  wells,  additional  observation 
wells  should  be  drilled  and  tested  at  loca- 
tions including,  eventually,  the  areas  down- 
gradient  from  propoeed  disposal  sites.  (VI- 
»-4) 

d.  Full  uss  Bbotild  be  made  of  tritium- 
tracer  testing  In  order  to  gain  direct  evi- 
dence of  direcUoo  and  rates  of  movement. 
(VI-K-8-b.  last  paragraph;  -4) 

e.  Sonic  (acoustic)  logs  should  be  obtained 
In  all  borebolea.  from  top  to  bottom,  before 
casing  Is  run.  If  velocity  characteristics  of 
the  rock  are  fotmd  to  be  suitable,  high- 
frequency  seismographlc  mapping  should  be 
attempted  In  order  to  learn  the  thlrkniww 
and  distribution  of  the  clay  layer  at  tbe  base 
of  the  sedimentary  section.  (VI-K-a,  second 
through  fifth  paragraphs;  VI-B-4,  last  three 
paragraphs;  X-O-5) 

f.  In  drUUng  any  new  boreholes,  samples 
of  tbe  clay  at  the  base  of  the  sedimentary 
section  should  be  collected  and  analysed. 
(VI-«-t) 

g.  Visits  to  deep  mines  In  crystalline  rocks' 
at  varlOTis  locations  in  the  Piedmont  prov-' 
Inoe,  where  the  Precambrlan  basement  Is  at 
or  near  tbe  surface,  will  provide  first-hand 
information  on  the  problems  of  water  fiow 
into  and  out  of  such  excavations.  (X-C-4) 

h.  Periodic  reviews  of  considerations  for 
accepting  or  rejecting  the  bedrock  storage 
proposal  wUl  be  required  as  new  data  and 
testing  results  are  analysed.  (X-C-4) 
F.  Deep-well  disposal 

1.  Now  Is  the  time  to  develop  a  program 
of  exploratory  drilling  and  testing  in  geo- 
logically acceptable  basin  provinces,  in  order 
to  determine  the  thickness,  petrography  (in- 
cluding clay  characteristics),  porosity,  per- 
meability, and  pressure  patterns  in  prospec- 
tive deep  disposal  reservoirs.  (VI-F-3.  first 
paragraph;  -4;  -6;  Z-C-4,  last  two  para- 
graphs) 

a.  Costs  of  this  program  can  be  reduced 
substantially  by  participating  In  any  con- 
temporaneous exploratory  drilling  that  may 
be  under  way  by  the  oil  industry  In  the 
area  of  interest.  (X-C-4.  third  paragraph) 

8.  A  requirement  for  a  suitable  dlspoeal 
site  U  a  thick  layer  of  soft  rock  between 
tbe  dlspoeal  reservoir  and  any  strattmi 
which  must  be  protected  from  invasion.  In 
general,  a  depth  of  about  3, (XX)  feet  is  mini- 
mum for  a  deep  permeable  dlspoeal  reservoir. 
(VI-F-1,  seoond  paragraph;  VI-F-3,  last  two 
paragraphs) 

4.  It  Is  essential  to  avoid  disposal  into  any 
reservoir  from  which  fiulda  later  may  be 
withdrawn  as  mineral  resources;  I.e.,  fluids 
such  as  fresh  water,  brines  of  great  commer- 
cial value,  and  petroleum.  (VI-F-S) 

A.  It  Is  important  also  to  avoid  conflict 
with  competitive  disposal  operations  in  the 
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same  reservoir.  Records  of  pressure  data 
should  be  continuously  and  permanenUy 
maintained  in  order  to  ensure  awareness  or 
•    oonlUcU.     (VI-F-6,    second    para- 


possible 

^fl**  In  order  to  conserve  reservoir  space  it 
Is  deemed  advisable  to  concentrate  wasto  liq- 
uids as  much  as  possible  before  iiJ*c«««- 
Injected  fluids  should  be  chemically  stable, 
baiterlologlcally  sterile,  and  "^^^^^^^ 
with  respect  to  reservoir  rocks  '^^^■ 
(VI-F-3;  -4,  first  paragraph;  -6,  third  para- 

*'7''The  disposal  process  must  not  permit 
access  of  radioactivity  to  the  vicinity  of 
ftesh-water  Aquifers  by  leaking  either  within 
dt  behind  the  casing,  or  through  fractures  in 
rock  strata  above  the  dUposal  reservoir. 
(VI-F-3,  first  paragraph).  Precautions 
should  includs  preliminary  test  Injections 
of  nonradioactive  fliUds.  except  for  tracer 
amounts,  then  surveying  the  hole  with  tnc- 
ture-detecUng  instruments,  and  monitoring 
the  bottomhole  pressures  during  InJecttMis 
of  wastes.    (VI-F-3.  third  from  last   para- 

'"Ypilot  injections  at  prospective  plant 
sites  are  prerequisites  to  final  site  accept- 
anoe.  (VI-F-3,  last  paragraph;  -4.  first  two 
paragraphs;  -6,  last  paragraph) 
a  Geophysical  stitiUe*  st  National  Reactor 
Teeting  Station 

1.  Accurate  daU  regarding  the  physical 
obaracterlBtics  of  the  rock  column  at  any  ex- 
ploration  site  should  be  acquired  by  labora- 
tory analyses,  not  only  before  but  also  con- 
tinuously during  geophysical  exploration. 
Withoit  adeqtiate  control,  interpretations  of 
log  and  m»,p  daU  are  apt  to  be  misleading. 
InterpreUtions  of  geophysical  mapping 
should  be  supported  by  analyses  of  un^^w 
taken  from  deep  exploration  holes.  (Vl-O-1. 
fifth  paragraph,  —8;  —4) 

2.  The  geophysical  program  should  be  con- 
tinued until  lU  usefulness  has  been  ex- 
hausted. (VI-O-4) 

H.  around  tfisposal  of  gaaeova  mutes 
1.  The  propoeed  methods  for  ground  dis- 
posal of  gaseous  wastes  are  considered  to  be 
Impractical.  (VI-H) 

I.  Deep  exploratory  dritUng 
1.  A  deep  exploratory  weU  at  NRTS  U  highly 
desirable  in  order  to  obtain  essential  geolog- 
ic   and    hydrologle    data    by    coring,    geo- 
physical logging,  and  the  ooUectton  andanal- 
ysis  of  samples  ot  rocks  and  fluids.  (Vin-A) 
a.  It  Is  recommended  that  the  10,85S-foot 
boring  that  was  abandoned  by  an  oil  com- 
pany in  1»68  as  an  unsuccessful  exploration 
bote  in  the  Rattiesnake  HlUs,  near  HAPO,  be 
re-entered    for    the    purpose    of    obtaining 
dmOoA  deep  data  from  analyses  of  samples, 
fluid    measurements,    and    geophysical    logs. 
CVm-B) 

/.  Disposal  vaults  in  desert  htUa 
1.  DetaUed  geological  Investigations  of  top- 
ogrimblo  highs  in  semi-arid  or  desert  regions, 
such  ss  Rattlesnake  HUls  (HAPO)  and  mld- 
dls  Butte  (NBTS),  should  be  conducted  in 
ardor  to  deUrmine  the  feaalblUty  of  using 
tbsm  for  sites  of  storage  or  disposal  facul- 
ties for  soUd  wastes.  (VI-C.  Isst  paragraph: 
ZX) 

X.  Hydrolon 
1.  Field  and  Uboratory  studies  of  the  rate 
of  movement  of  fluids,  sorption  capacities, 
and  leaching  and  migration  of  radionuclides 
in  rocks  and  soils  should  be  continued  per- 
sistently. (V,  fourth  paragr^h;  ntunerous 
other  discussions) 

a.  Study  of  tbe  movement  of  water  in  three 
^HTr^Ti«<>mm  in  tbe  saturated  sone  should  be 
dlllgenUy  pursued  at  aU  major  sites  of  ABC. 
(IV-C;  VI-O-4:  X-O-3.  flrst  paragraph) 

S.  The  movement  of  water  both  upward 
and  downward,  under  varying  conditions  of 
wetting  In  the  zone  of  aeration  at  NBTS 
and  HAPO  should  be  thoroughly  studied, 
parUctUarly    with    reference    to    questions 


about  percolation  of  rain  water  and  snow 
melt  to  the  water  table.  (Vn-D,  last  para- 
graph;  X-C-3,  second  paragraph) 

4  It  U  suggested  that  AEG  support  fun- 
damental research  on  recharge  mechanisms. 
(X-C-3,  last  paragraph) 

L.  Oenend 

1  There  Is  need  for  a  standard  classifica- 
tion of  radioactive  wastes,  one  based  not 
only  on  the  concentration  of  activity  but 
also  on  longevity  of  the  nucUdes  In  various 

"'a  ""xh^e™"  ta  need  for  ABC  to  esUbUsh  a 
discipline  of  waste  disposal  as  a  guide  for 
private  operators  as  weU  as  AEC  contractors. 
(V,  last  paragn4>h) 

3  Safe  dUposal  procedures  should  be  es- 
tablished now  rather  than  at  Uter  stagee  of 
power  development.  (V,  fifth  paragraph; 
X-C-a,  flrst  paragraph) 

4  Present  sites  appear  to  be  unsulted  for 
ground  disposals  of  large  amounU  of  long- 
lived  radionuclides.  Safer  disposal  to  the  sub- 
surface can  be  developed  in  geologic  basins 
in  the  stable  interior  of  the  continent  where 
fresh-water  aquifers  are  separated  from  po- 


tential waste-disposal  reeervolrs  by  thou- 
sands of  feet  of  Uyer  strata.  (IV-B-6,  next 
to  last  paragraph  X-D,  second  pangnfti) 

6.  In  tbe  general  field  of  subsurface  waste 
dUiMeal,  ABC  and  Ita  principal  contractors 
shotUd  exploit  industrial  technology  in 
which  subsurfsos  investlgatton  has  reached 
high  levels  of  sophistication.  Closer  liaison 
should  be  developed  between  waste-dispoeal 
technologlsta  and  majOT  industrial  reeearch 
laboratories  for  technologic  exchange  in 
problems  of  mutual  Intereet  such  as  forma- 
tion testing.  Ion-exchange,  hydraulic  frac- 
turing, geophysical-log  interpretation,  and 
fluid  Injection  in  porous  rocks.  (VI-B,  last 
paragraph;  VI-F-S.  second  paragraph:  VI- 
F-4,  second  and  third  paragraiAs:  vni;  X- 
C-4,  third  paragraph) 

6  No  study  of  any  of  the  phenomena  in- 
volved in  any  means  of  wasta  disposal  should 
be  neglected  because  of  lack  of  funds.  Funds 
should  be  provided  as  necessary  to  insure  a 
complete  development  of  both  practice  and 
theory  of  safe  wasta  dlqMsal.  Ws  particu- 
larly caU  attention  to  tbe  necessity  for  field 
studies.  (V,  third  paragr^b;  X-B;  X-D, 
third  paragr^h) 
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AXPO.— AmsTtoan  Association  of  Petroleum 

Geologlsta.  ,    _^  _,„ 

XCC— united  States  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission. . 
Aeo«si».^ttoded.  produced,  boms,  or  a»- 

poslted  by  wind. 

Alluptel.— Pertaining   to   or   composed   of 

alluvium.  ,  ^        .4  J  K» 

AUwium.—DtUiUl  material  deposited  by 

running  water.  ,  ^       . 

Aquietuae.—"A.  formation  which,  although 
porous  and  c^Mibls  of  absorbing  water  slowly, 
wUl  not  transmit  It  fast  enough  to  ftimisb  an 
appncUbts  supply  for  a  weU  or  spring.' 
(Tolman) 

Aq«i/er.— A  subsurface  stratum  (or  group 
of  strata)  of  sand,  gravel  ot  other  unoon- 
soUdatsd  pocmeable  sadlmenU,  or  of  indu- 
rated but  porous  and  permeable  rock,  con- 
taining water.  Usage  U  usually  restricted  to 
beds  carrying  fresh  water  in  enougb  quantity 
to  be  a  source  of  supply.  See  "SalaquUer. 

BmsaU. — A  dark  flne-gralned  or  dense  Igne- 
ous rock  of  volcanic  origin.  Much  of  It  Is 
vesicular— that  Is,  It  contains  small  cavities. 
In  fractured  basalt  the  cavities  add  to  the 
pOTinoftMlHyT 

Bosemeirt.— That  portion  of  tbe  earth's 
crust  consisting  usuaUy  of  crystalline  rock. 
Igneous  or  mstamorphic,  having  oomplex 
structure  and  underlying  generally  unmeta- 


morphosed,  less  strongly  folded  sedimwatsry 
rocks.  In  oUfield  usage,  tbe  surface  o<  tbe 
basement  Is  the  "floor"  below  which  explor. 
ation  for  oU  and  gas  U  usuaUy  considered  to 
be  useless.  The  age  of  tbe  basement  rocks  U 
Pracambrlan  at  most  places,  but  younger 
rocks  may  be  Included  In  some  regions. 

Basin.— (Substirface  ge<dogy)— A  depres- 
sion In  a  geological  surface.  It  may  or  may 
not  have  a  topographic  eiquression.  If  caused 
bT  tectonic  events  which  creata  a  downwarp 
of  tbe  strata,  it  Is  called  a  ttrvetural  barin. 
If  It  U  a  catchment  area  flUed  (or  being 
flUed)  with  sedlmenta.  It  U  referred  to  as  a 
sedimentary  basin.  TtM  t^T^oV  ^^^^  » 
basin  Is  usuaUy  an  integrated  system  which 
Is  oontroUed  by  the  shape  of  the  basin  as 
weU  as  by  the  character  of  tbe  rocks  in  it. 
A  sedimentary  basin  may  be  affected  by  post- 
deposltional  tectonlsm.  in  which  case  tne 
inte^ty  of  the  original  system  will  »»^  b«n 
altmd  or  destroyed  and  eventuaUy  replaced 
by  that  of  a  new  system. 

Bedrock.— (1)  Solid  or  »«»««»<*?„ 
underlying  the  surface  veneer  of  sou 
unoonSated  sedlmenta.  (3)  In  local  usage. 

*^lS:S^"--ntat  portion  Of  ti»e  e^tho^ 
cupled  by  organisms  (excluding  b^M^ 
which  may  live  In  subsurface  waters  at  great 

depths) .  .,_ 

Breccia —A  rock  composed  of  angular  frsg- 
mente  of  moderate  or  large  slse. 
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Cmleifke  ( v«rb) . — Tb  rwtuM  to  ft  powder,  or 
to  *  frlAble  Stat*,  by  the  •ctk>n  of  beat;  to 
beat  so  a*  to  expel  volatile  in*tt«r  from:  to 
owVltae.  aa  by  tbe  acUon  of  beat.  (Webater's 
Ke>w  mtamaUooal  DlcUonarr:  O.  and  C.  ICar- 
rlam  Company.) 

Cambrioit. — A  dlvlaion  of  geologic  time  and 
or  a  atratlgrapblo  aequence.   (See  "Stratlf- 

t»pbr") 

CUutic. — Composed  at  transported  frag- 
menta  of  pre-existing  rocJu. 

Clay. — A  soft  rock  consisting  of  Tery  small 
(lees  than  l/3SS-mm  diameter)  mineral  frag- 
ments.  parttexUarly  Tartoua  clay  minerals 
wblcb  are  largely  hydrous  al\imlntun  sili- 
cates. OCber  than  tbe  clay-mlnerai  content 
and  the  very  fine-grained  texture,  clay  la 
dbaracterlzed  by  its  property  of  being  plastic 
when  wet. 

Cretaceou*. — A  division  of  geologic  time 
and  of  a  stratlgraphlc  sequence.  (See  "Stra- 
tlgrapby") 

Crystalline. — In  rock  deacrlptions,  com- 
poeed  of  Interlocking  crystals  of  one  or  more 
minerals.  Oranlte,  gneiss,  anbydrtte  are  ex- 
amples of  crystalline  rocks. 

Curie. — That  quantity  of  a  nuUoacttve 
nuclide  dlstnt«graang  at  the  rate  of  3.7  s  10"' 
atoms  per  second,  which  ts  approximately  tbe 
rate  of  decay  In  one  gram  of  natural  radium. 

Ditposal. — Putting  materials  away  In  a 
manner  or  place  that  renders  them  practl- 
eally  Irretrievable.    (See  "Storage") 

Solimn — See  "Aeolian." 

Bva-potraTupiration. — Loas  of  water  from 
tbe  ground  by  a  combination  of  evaporation 
and  plant  transpiration. 

f  j:7>o«iire. — In  geology,  a  rock  surface  that 
Is  expoeed  to  view,  not  covered  by  soil  or 
water. 

rottif . — A  fracture  In  tbe  earth's  crust  ac- 
eompanled  by  a  displacement  of  one  side  of 
tbe  fracture  with  respect  to  the  other  and  in 
a  direction  parallel  to  the  plane  of  fracture. 

FluviatiU. — Pertaining  to  streams  or  rlveis. 

roliated. — Separable  Into  thin  plfttea. 
sheets,  or  slabs,  as  In  slate. 

Formation. — In  stratlgraphlc  geology,  a 
Mdlmentary  bed  (layer)  or  serlee  of  beds 
•niBclently  distinctive  to  be  regarded  as  a 
unit;  a  subdivision  of  "group"  or  "series." 

Geohjfdrology. — Tbe  science  treating  of 
water  In  tbe  earth.  (See  "hydrology") 

Oeoloyy. — The  sclenc*  which  treata  of  the 
•arth.  In  aU  Its  aspecta. 

Geophj/aica. — Tbe  science  of  tbe  earth  with 
respect  to  lu  structure,  oompoattlon.  and 
development. 

Gouge. — Finely  abraded  material  oociirrlng 
between  tbe  walls  of  a  fault  aa  a  result  of  tbe 
grinding  nM>v«aient. 

Qrvund  wmter  (Underground  water). — 
Substnfftoe  water  occupying  ttte  sons  of  sat- 
uration (q.v.) .  Phreatic  water. 

Oront. — Tbln  mortar,  fluid  enough  to  be 
pumped,  used  for  filling  Joints,  fractures,  etc. 

BAPO. — Hanford  Atomic  Products  Opera- 
tion, sontbeastem  Washington. 

Bigh-level  waste. — See  chapter  IV-A. 

ifydratUic  fracturing. — Creation  of  frac- 
tures by  the  application  of  pressure  through 
a  Uquid. 

tffdrsiiiic  ^sdienf . — As  applied  to  an  aqui- 
fer, the  rate  of  drop  of  tbe  total  bead  In  a 
borlaontal  direction  in  whlob  this  rats  of 
decline  Is  a  mawlmum 

Mydrofcdogif. — The  part  of  geology  that  Is 
concemed  with  tbe  interaction  of  water  aiMl 
the  geologic  framswork. 

Hydrolon- — The  aclsnos  that  trsats  of  the 
water  of  tbe  earth.  Sotns  scientists  uss  tbe 
term  with  referaoos  spsclflcally  to  under- 
groimd  water,  as  ««utii»giiUh^H  from  Kydrog- 
rmphy.  wblcb  Is  appllsd  to  surfaos  water. 

Igneous  rock. — Rock  which  was  fanned  by 
cooling  and  solidification  fram  a  molten 
state.  Tbe  Individual  mineral  crystals  may  be 
microecopte  In  stee.  as  In  basalt,  or  Urge,  as 
in  coarse-grained  granite.  Tbe  rock  types 
(granite,  bssalt.  etc.)  are  determined  by  the 


texture  and  by  the  proportions  of  different 
minerals  of  which  the  rock  Is  composed. 

Interrrtediate-level  vaate. — See  chapter 
IV-A 

Joint. — A  fracture  in  rock,  smaller  than  a 
fissure  or  fault  and  not  accompanied  by 
dislocation. 

Kaolinite. — A  common  clay  mineral;  a  hy- 
drous silicate  of  aluminum,  derived  from  the 
decomposition  of  aluminous  minerals,  espe- 
cially feldspar. 

lacustrine. — Pertaining  to  lakes. 

Lava — Fluid  rock  such  as  that  Wblcb  Is- 
sues from  a  volcano  or  fissure  m  tbe  earth's 
crust;  also,  tbe  same  material  solidified  by 
cooling. 

Lithology. — The  study  ot  rocks  based  on 
megascopic  examination  of  samples:  also, 
loosely,  the  composition  and  texture  of  rock. 

Loui-level  vaste. — See  chapter  IV-A. 

Mesozoie. — A  major  division  of  geologle 
time  and  ot  a  stratlgraphlc  sequence.  (See 
"Stratigraphy"). 

Metamorphie  rock. — Rook  which  was 
formed  In  tbe  solid  state  by  .he  alteration 
( metamorphoals )  or  pre-existing  rock  under 
oondlUons  of  elevated  temperaturee  and 
preesures  or  changed  chemical  environment. 

MierocuTie. — One- mill  lonth  of  a  curie 
(q.  v.). 

Millicurie. — One- thousandth  of  a  ciirle 
(q.v). 

Mineral. — A  homogeneous  naturally  occur- 
ring, usually  inorganic  and  crystalline  sub- 
stance. 

JfPC. — Maximum  Permissible  CMKsentra- 
tlon  of  radioactivity,  as  defined  by  the  Na- 
tional Council  oo  Radiation  Protection  and 
Measiurements.  Tbe  term  has  been  replaced 
by  "Radioactivity  Concentration  Oulde" 
(RCO,  q.  v.). 

NJtrs.— National  Reactor  Teetlng  Station, 
near  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho. 

Ordovician. — A  division  of  geologic  time 
and  of  a  stratlgraphlc  sequence.  (See  "Stra- 
tigraphy") 

ORNIi.— Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory, 
Tennessee. 

Outcrop. — That  part  of  a  stratlgraphlc  unit 
which  Ilea  at  the  surface.  It  may  be  covered 
by  soil  or  water;  If  not.  It  Is  also  referred 
to  as  an  exposure. 

Paleozoic. — A  major  division  of  geologic 
time  and  of  a  stratlgraphlc  sequence.  (See 
"StraUgrapby") 

Pennsylvanian. — ^A  division  of  geologic  time 
and  of  a  stratlgraphlc  sequence.  (See  "Stra- 
tigraphy") 

Permian. — A  division  of  geologic  time  and 
of  a  stratlgraphlc  sequence.  (See  "Stratig- 
raphy") 

Petrography. — The  deecrlptlon  and  sys- 
tematic elssalfleatlon  of  ro^s;  It  usually  in- 
volves chemical  analysis  or  mlcroaeople  ex- 
amination of  tbln  sections. 

Play  a. — Tbe  shallow  central  basin  of  a 
deeert  plain,  in  wblcb  water  gatbsn  after  a 
rain  and  Is  evaporated. 

Potentiometric  gradient. — See  Hydraulic 
gradient. 

PreeamXnian. — All  rocks  and  time  <rider 
than  Cambrian.  See  "Stratigraphy." 

Pyroeiattie. — A  general  term  applied  to 
detrltal  volcanic  materials,  such  as  volcanic 
ash,  that  have  been  explosively  or  aerially 
ejected  from  a  volcanic  vent;  also  a  general 
term  for  the  class  of  rocks  made  up  of  these 
materials. 

9iMteni«ry. — A  division  of  geologic  time 
and  of  a  stratlgraphlc  sequence.  (See  "Stra- 
tigraphy") 

Radiohydrology. — The  science  treating  of 
surface  or  ground  water  wblcb  contains  ra- 
dioactive elements. 

JtCG. — Radioactivity  Concentration  Oulde, 
as  defined  by  tbe  Federal  Radiation  Conn- 
cU. 

Recent  (capitalized) . — The  iBterval  of  geo- 
logic time  since  the  end  of  the  Pleistocene 
epoch,  and  the  rocks  or  geologic  events  as- 
socUted  with  It.  (See  "Stratigraphy") 


Reservoir. — A  natural  underground  con- 
tainer of  fluids.  In  oilfield  usage,  a  deep 
stratum  of  porous  and  permeable  rock  such 
as  sandstone  or  limestone. 

Rock. — Strictly,  any  naturally  formed  ag- 
gregate or  mass  of  mineral  matter,  whether 
or  not  coherent,  constituting  an  essential 
and  appreciable  part  of  the  earth's  crust. 
Ordinarily,  any  solid  or  coherent  and  rela- 
tively hard,  naturally  formed  mass  of  min- 
eral matter. 

Salaqui/er. — An  aquifer  (q.v.)  carrying  sa- 
line water,  commonly  deeper  than  fresh- 
water aquifers. 

Sand. — Loose  sediment  (q.v.)  composed  of 
mineral  or  rock  fragments  ranging  In  di- 
ameter between  I/IO  and  3  mm. 

Sandface. — The  vertical  cut  surface  of  a 
sandstone  or  other  permeable  rock  layer  In 
a  borehole. 

Sandstone. — An  Indurated  sedimentary 
rock  (q.v.)  formed  by  natural  cementation 
of  sand. 

SaproUte. — Disintegrated  rock,  mors  or  lees 
decomF>osed,  which  lies  in  Its  original  place. 

Sediment. — Material  In  suspension  or  re- 
cently deposited  from  the  waters  of  streams, 
lakes  or  seas,  and  In  a  more  general  sense  de- 
posits of  wind  and  Ice.  Sediment  typically 
consists  of  looae  and  unconsolidated  frag- 
ments of  rock.  The  specific  type  la  deter- 
mined by  the  slae  of  the  grains  or  fragments 
(clay,  silt,  sand,  gravel).  Purists  consider  a 
asdiment  to  be  a  type  of  rock. 

Sedimentary  rock. — Indurated  sediment, 
such  as  claystone,  slltstone,  sandstone,  con- 
glomerate, limestone.  A  characteristic  fea- 
ture of  most  sedimentary  rocks  Is  a  layered 
composition,  each  layer  being  a  bed  or 
stratum. 

Series.— A  BubdivUion  of  tbe  stratlgraphlc 
asqusnce  In  a  rock  oolumn.  (See  "Stratlg- 
rapbr-) 

Shale. — Laminated  or  fissile  claystone  or 
slltstone. 

Soil. — (1)  Agriculture:  The  loose  surface 
material  of  the  earth  In  which  plants  grow. 
(2)  Oeology:  The  surface  sons  or  veneer  of 
loose  materials  consisting  of  parUclee  de- 
rived by  decay  or  disintegration  of  rock  and 
usually  mixed  with  vegetal  and  animal  prod- 
ucts. (3)  Waste -disposal  usage:  Sediments 
and  sedimentary  rocks;  apparently  often  used 
to  Include  all  rock  above  the  basement. 

SRP. — Savannah  River  Plant,  South  Caro- 
lina. 

Storage. — Putting  materials  away  with  the 
Intent  to  retrieve  them,  or  In  such  manner 
that  retrieval  Is  feasible.  (See  "Dtspoeal") 

Stratigraphy. — Study  of  the  strata  and 
tbelr  Interrelatlonshlpe  In  a  sequence  of 
layered  rocks.  Proper  names  apply  to  both 
time  units  and  rock-age  units.  Table  HI 
(q.  V.)  shows  mapor  and  lesser  subdivisions. 
Including  all  formation  names  that  are  used 
in  the  text  of  this  report.  Not  all  divisions 
are  present  at  all  locations;  for  example. 
Paleozoic  strata  are  missing  at  SRP.  where 
MeeoKolc  straU  lie  directly  on  the  Precam- 
brlan  basement. 

Structure  (tectonic).— The  attitude  and 
relative  positions  of  rock  masses  consequent 
upon  deformatlve  processes  such  as  folding, 
faulting,  and  Igneous  Intrusion. 

Subturlace  geology. — The  study  of  rocks 
and  tbelr  fluid  contents  beneath  land  or 
sea-floor  surfaces  by  means  of  drilling  and 
geophysical  surveys. 

Synclinal. — Formed  by  strata  dipping  to- 
ward a  common  line  or  plane,  making  a 
downward  or  trough-shaped  flexure  In  folded 
rocks. 

Tectonic. — Referring  to  rock  structure  and 
Its  external  forms  resulting  from  the  defor- 
mation of  tbe  earth's  crust.  As  applied  to 
earthquakes.  It  la  used  to  describe  shocks 
that  are  not  due  to  vocaUsm  or  to  collapse 
of  caverns  or  to  landslides. 

Tertiary. — A  division  of  geologic  time  and 
of  a  stratlgriH;>blc  sequence.  (See  "Stratig- 
raphy") 
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TransmissiWity.—CtLpahlWj  tot  permit- 
ting aTr»  of  contained  fluids.  Statistically, 
pemeablUty  multiplied  by  thickness. 

Trtas»lc.-A  division  of  gwlogte  ««•*»* 
of  a  straUgraphlc  sequence.   (See     Stratig- 

'*USOS —United  States  Geological  Survey. 
Vodose.— Referring  to  water  In  the  sone  of 
aeraUon,  above  the  water  Uble. 

Water  table— The  surface  whose  elevat  on 
at  each  point  Is  that  of  the  level  at  which 
water  wlUsUnd  in  an  open  hole  whose  total 
depth  Is  Just  below  that  surface. 

Zone  of  aeraf  ton.— Tbe  part  of  the  e^  s 
crust  lying  above  the  «one  of  saturation. 
Any  water  In  the  zone  of  aeration  either  Is 
held  In  IntersUces  by  molecular  attraction  or 
caplUary  forces,  or  U  moving  downward 
toward  the  zone  of  saturation,  and  U  known 
as  vadose  water. 

Zone  of  taturation.—rht  part  of  the  earth  b 
crust  in  which  permeable  rocks  are  saturated 
with  water  under  hydrostatic  pressure  (In 
excess  of  the  atmospheric  pressure).  The 
water  filling  the  interstices  U  caUed  ground 
vtater. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
ftirther  that  two  reports  prepared  by  the 
AEC  concerning  the  report  also  appear 
in  the  R«co«D  following  the  text  of  the 
full  document.  The  first  of  these  smaller 
papers  entitled  "Comments  on  the  Back- 
ground of  the  May  1M6  Report  of  the 
NAB  Committee  on  Oeologlc  Aspects  of 
Radioactive  Waste  Disposal"  contains  a 
partial  reply  by  the  AEC  to  comments 
contained  In  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  report. 

The  second  of  the  smaller  papers  en- 
titled "Radioactive  Waste  Management: 
An  Interim  Report  of  the  Committee  on 
Radioactive  Waste  Management"  de- 
scribes the  efforts  thus  far  expended  by 
a  new  committee  on  radioactive  waste 
problems  formed  at  the  request  of  the 
AEC  in  1968. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  reports 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccou. 
as  follows: 

CoMnmrs  CM  the  BAOtoaouKD  or  th»  Mat 
lOM  Rxpoar  o»  THX  NAS  COMMirm  oh 
Qeoixkoc   Aspscts  o»  RaniOAcnvk  W*aT« 

DISPOSAL 

In  May  19«e.  the  Commlttss  on  Geologic 
AspscU  Of  RadloacUvs  Waste  Dlspoaal  of  the 
Earth  Sciences  Division.  NaUonal  Academy 
of  Sdsnoes-NaUonal  Beaearch  Council,  for- 
warded a  report  to  the  Division  of  Reactor 
Development  and  Technology.  U.S.  Atomic 
jSoergy  conunisalon.  The  scope  of  the  work 
of  this  Committee  la  shown  as  follows  in  the 
first  paragraph  of  the  report's  introduction: 

"The  work  of  the  Committee  on  Oeologlc 
AspecU  of  Waste  Disposal  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sclencea-NaUonal  B^e^ 
CouncU  (NAS-NRC)  U  supported  by  the  Di- 
vision of  Reactor  Development  and  Tech- 
nology of  the  United  States  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  (ABC),  whom  the  Committee 
serves  as  adviser.  Tbe  Committee's  ttmpaiaA- 
blllty  to  that  Division  la  to  observe  and  study 
critically  the  research  and  development  ac- 
tivities of  the  Division  with  respect  to  radio- 
active waste  disposals  In  the  ground,  and  to 
provide  counael  regarding  the  safety  of  the 
Dlvlalon'B  current  and  proposed  operations 
Insofar  as  they  are  affected  by  geologic  con- 
siderations." 

Various  committees,  advisory  to  AEC.  on 
radloaottve  waste  disposal  R*D  programs 
have  existed  within  the  NAS-NRC  Earth  Sd- 
enoes  Division  since  1»M,  and  with  some 
degree  of  continuity  of  membership.  Al- 
though various  stotsments  of  such  commit- 
tees' functioiiB  were  used  over  the  entire 
period,  their  basic  purpose  was  always  to  ad- 


ylss  on  the  rsssarch  and  dsvelopment  reUted 
to  radloacUve  waste  management. 

The  AEO  has  considered  the  cominents 
and  suggestions  of  the  Committee  on  Oeo^ 
i^lc  A^ects  of  waste  Disposal  regardl^ 
AEC's  research  and  development  program  on 
nMiloactlve  waste  management  as  a  useful 
input  to  the  continued  planning  of  that  pro- 
rriun.  General  development  programs  profit- 
InK  from  the  Committee's  encouragement  and 
svwgestlons  have  included  thoee  for  hydrau- 
lic fracturing  for  intermedUte  level  radio- 
active wastes;  now  reduced  to  standard  prac- 
tice at  Oak  Ridge;  high  temperature  soUdl- 
flcatlon  of  high  level  wastes  now  wf"  •«- 
vanced  In  an  engineering  prototype  t»cU«y 
at  Hanford;   and  salt  mine  burial  of  high- 
level  wastes,  which  has  received  an  extended 
englnjering  test  In  the  Lyons,  Kansas  mine. 
Dvu-lng  the  site  vlsiu  leading  to  the  May 
1906  report,  a  number  of  specific  Committee 
suiojestlons  were  received  and  put  Into  effect. 
such  as  the  measurement  of  vertical  move- 
ment in  wells  at  the  National  Reactor  Test- 
ing Station  and  the  ideas  for  a  more  •opbla- 
ticated  analysis  of  pumping  test  data  at  tbe 
Savannah  River  Project.  The  Committee  was 
not  unanimous  In  all  of  Its  recommendations 
nor  has  the  AEC  adopted  them  •"■  /o'  ex- 
ample, in  the  May  1966  report  a  majority  of 
the  Committee  recommended  dlacontlnuance 
of  development  work  on  the  concept  of  dls- 
Dosal  of  high  level  wastes  In  a  chamber  to  be 
^Md  in  the  soUd  bedrock  which  Ues  below 
the  Savannah  River  site.  A  minority  opinion 
was  that  such  tovestlgatlons  sboiUd  be  con- 
tinued and  technical  guidance  for  such  fur- 
ther  effort  waa  provided.  ABC  sUll  considers 
that  this  concept  Is  worth  pursuing  and  to 
proceeding  with  a  program  directed  toward 
determining  lU  teasiblUty. 

aooFK  ov  oomnTTBB  varomaauxr 
DeaplU  the  fact  that  the  acope  of  Com- 
mittee responslbUlty  was  limited  to  advis- 
ing ths  Dlvtolon  of  Reactor  Development  on 
Its  research  and  development  program,  and 
desplU  the  fact  that  the  Committee  received 
relatively  Uttle  InformaUon  concerning  AEC 
operattons.  the  Committee  In  1960  developed 
exclusions  and  recommendations  regard- 
inr  AEC's  waste  management  operation^ 
activities.  This  was  the  case  even  though 
certain  important  aspecU  of  the  Production 
Division's  waste  management  operations 
were  rlsBtl**^  vad  the  Committee  was  not 
willing  to  receive  claasifled  tnf  ormatlon. 

In  summitry  thess  views  were  that  no  exist- 
inc  AEC  installaUon  which  generates  either 
blgh  level  or  intermediate-level  wastes  ^- 
oears  to  have  a  satisfactory  geological  loca- 
tton  for  ths  safe  local  dl^wsal  of  such  waste 
products:  neither  does  any  of  the  present 
f^Tts-dlVOsal  practlcse  satisfy  the  Commlt- 
uT/olterton    for    safe    disposal    of    such 

wastes.  

In  l»eo  the  Committee  made  three  recom- 
mendations: (1)  tt»at  action  be  taken  f(jr  the 
rublirtunsnt  of  waste-disposal  faculties  at 
sulUble  geological  sites  where  the  accumu- 
Si^  W.S.  Of  the  «»-tt^8  ^°;i^^  ^ 
be  prooeseed  and  safely  dUpoeed  of;  (1) 
that  approved  plans  for  the  safe  «U«I»»1 
of  radioactive  wastes  be  made  a  prerequUlto 
for  ths  approval  of  the  site  of  any  future 
installations  by  the  AEC  or  under  Its  Juris- 
diction:  and  (3)  that  tbe  Commission  con- 
sider concentrating  Its  chemical  processing 
activities  at  a  mtn'"'"'"  nimiber  of  sites  lo- 
cated at  satisfactory  places  for  the  dlspoeal  of 
radioactive  wastes. 

These  wcommendations  were  made  after 
tbe  Oommlttse  had  vtelted  the  AEC  sites  at 
Oak  Ridge  and  Savannah  EUver,  but  liefore  it 
vlBlted  either  Hanford  or  NRTS.  FoUowlng 
Ite  vlslte  to  the  Utter  two  sites,  the  Commit- 
tee informed  AEC  that  neither  the  Hanford 
plant  nor  the  Idaho  ^alls  plant  was  creating 
a  hamd.  However,  the  C«nmlttee  com- 
mented that  proceesing  plans  at  sites  selected 
because  of  their  sultabUlty  for  eflecUve  and 


complete  safe  waste  disposal  practices  would 
be  much  preferred  to  chemical  processing 
work  at  Idaho  Palls  at  Hanford. 

To  understand  the  impllratlons  of  tbe 
foregoing  conclusions  and  recommendations, 
additional  background  Infarmation  Is  neces- 
sary AEC  had  already  constructed  major  pro- 
duction reactor  and  fuel  reprocessing  facu- 
lties at  Hanford,  Washington,  and  Savannah 
River  S  C  and  additional  fud  reprocessing 
facilities  had  been  buUt  at  NRTS  In  Idaho. 
Extensive  radioactive  waste  management  op- 
erations  had  been  and  were  being  conducted 
at  each  of  tbe  above  installations,  as  well  as 
in  developmental  faculties  at  Oak  Bldge, 
Tennessee. 

To  comply  with  the  Committees  recom- 
mendations, AEC  would  have  had  to  abandon 
fuel  reprocessing  and  radioactive  waste  man- 
agement faculties  and  activities  at  each  of 
the  above  sites.  It  would  have  had  to  acqu^ 
an  extensive  new  site  or  sites,  presumably 
located  over  either  salt  beds  or  deep  sjm- 
cllnal  basins,  since  such  locations  »PP«^ 
most  attractive  to  tbe  Committee  for  dlspoaal 
of  waste  It  would  have  had  to  construct  new 
fuel  processing  faculties  and  waste  manage- 
ment faculties  at  the  new  site  ^J>»fJ«  .«* 
lating  radioactive  wastes  from  existing  rttes 
to  the  new  site  for  disposal.  Such  an  under- 
taking would  have  Uxvolved  tt»e  expenditure 

of  billions  of  doUars.  ^ 

In  considering  the  Committees  rec«*m- 
mendattona  the  Comml»lon  pointed  out 
that  high  level  radioactive  ^^f^^J^fV??* 
being  "diBpoaed  of"  at  any  of  AECs  iXU». 
but  merrtystored  pending  development  t€ 
satisfactory  dtoposal  meUiods.  The  ComnUs- 
sion  could  see  no  necessity  for  9°^^^ 
enormous  expense  of  relocating  «»««^^*»J 
element  processing  facUlttea  as  UnpUed  In 
the  Committee's  recommendations. 

The  Commlsrton  also  felt  it  necessary  to 
clarify  the  Committee's  postulate  that  "no 
system  of  warts  disposal  can  be  ««*^f«~ 
akfe  m  which  the  wastes  are  not  com^et^ 
l«,lated  from  all  Uvlng  things  for  «*»P«J« 
during  which  they  are  dangerous,    pointing 
out   that  If   this  were   Intended   *<>   msMi 
"that  zero  radioactivity   should  be  ,^*»* 
to  reach  man's  environment"  it  would  raise 
•fundamental  questions  Includtog  those  of 
a  biological  and  medical  nature   that  are 
very  broad  In  scope."  S«ch  a  «ro  ri^oacttv- 
Ity  requlrsmsnt  would  not  be  oonstotent  with 
recommendations  of  groups  which  ars  re- 
soonslbls   for  Advising   on   radioactive   ex- 
posure standards  such  as  the  Federal  Radia- 
tion Council.  ,,      ,_„ 
Most  of  AEC's  crlticlams  of  ths  May  IBCS 
report  relate  to  the  Uiclnsloti  and  ampU- 
flwtton  of  the  Committee's  19*  conclusions 
and  recommendations  about  AEC  altsa  and 
Its     radioactive     management     operations. 
These   were   Included   deqtlto   advance   at- 
tempts to  reach  an  understanding  (i.e    in 
1966)    that  the  Committee   was  to  review 
the  R  ft  D  program  on  r^llosctlve  waste 
management  for  ^hich  the  Division  of  Reac- 
tor Development  and  Technology   was  re- 
sponsible. In  preparing  the  May  1966  report, 
the  Committee  made  brtef  vlslte  to  a  number 
of  AEC  sites  and  f  aclUties,  including  opera- 
tions sites  where  brief  presentations  con- 
cerning operational  activities  were  made  hy 
Division  of  Production  staff  or  by  assocUted 
field  office  and  contractor  staff.  The  AEC 
considered  these  vlslte  and  briefings  on  Its 
waste  manageH»ent  operations  to   be  inci- 
dental to  tbe  primary  r««earch  and  develop- 
ment program  review  mission  of  the  Ccan- 
mlttee,  but  of  poeslble  value  in  i»ovldlng 
background  information  i»Uted  to  experience 
in   disposal   of   radloactively   contaminated 
wastes. 

As  stated  earUer,  the  Committee's  com- 
mente  and  recommendations  "g**;*^ 
BOrs  radioactive  waste  management  RftD 
orocram  have  been  useful  and  have  received 
ireful  consideration  by  AEC  In  planning  lU 
program.  The  May  1966  report  has  been  uti- 
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iBtenuUIy  by  AEC  for  thU  purpose  but 
iMW  not  be«n  published.  AEC's  concenu  over 
th«  report  were  not  reaolved  before  the  de- 
eteioa  to  dissolve  the  Committee  and  replace 
It  with  one  having  broader  spectrum  of 
•clentlflc  disciplines. 

The  present  Academy  Committee  on  Ra- 
dioactive Waste  Management  (CRWM)  has 
the  following  charter:  •'.  .  .  to  review  and  ad- 
Tlse  the  AKC  concerning  long-range  radio- 
active waste  management  plans  and  pro- 
grmms  for  an  expanding  nuclear  energy  In- 
dustry. This  primary  task  would  Include  the 
general  assessment  of  the  adequacy  of  the 
present  and  projected  technology  In  relation 
to  meeting  long-range  health,  safety,  and 
other  environmental  requirements,  and  the 
Identification  of  new  research  needs."  Dur- 
ing the  past  year,  the  CRWM  has  visited 
Hanford,  Oak  Ridge,  Savannah  River,  and 
NRTS.  The  CRWM  has  been  briefed  both  on 
rmdloactlve  waste  management  KttD  and  op- 
erational practices  at  those  sites.  In  view 
of  the  request  for  release  of  the  May  19M 
report,  the  Commission  has  requested  the 
CRWM  to  report  Its  comments  regarding 
sites  which  It  visited  and  the  operational 
policies  and  practices  which  It  has  observed 
as  weU  as  the  RAO  programs.  The  May  19M 
report  has  been  available  to  the  CRWM  since 
It  was  organized. 

RADioAcmrx  Wastx  Manaccmknt:  An  Intxbim 
Rkpokt  op  thx  CoMMrrm  on  Raoioactivk 
W«sn  Mamagkmsnt 

In  1908  the  Committee  on  Radioactive 
Waste  Management  (CRWM)  was  formed  by 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  (NAS)  at 
the  request  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion (AEC) .  The  present  membership  consists 
of  Professor  Clark  Goodman,  Chairman;  Mr. 
W.  Kenneth  Davis;  Professor  Robley  D. 
■rans^Dr.  John  C.  Prye;  Professor  Jack  B. 
McKee;  Mr.  Herbert  M.  Parker;  Professor 
John  H.  Rust;  Dr.  P.  H.  Speddlng;  Dr.  Clarke 
Williams;  Mr.  Hood  Worthington;  Mr.  John 
A.  Krlewlne.  ASC  Liaison:  and  Dr.  Cyrus 
KUngsberg,  Technical   Secretary.   NA8-NRC. 

The  general  scope  of  the  Committee's  task 
la  as  follows: 

Advise  the  AEC  concerning  long-range  ra- 
dioactive waste  management  plans  and  pro- 
grams for  an  expanding  nuclear  energy  In- 
dustry. This  primary  task  of  the  Committee 
will  Include  the  general  assessment  of  the 
adequacy  of  the  present  and  projected  tech- 
nology In  relation  to  meeting  long-range 
health,  safety,  and  other  envlronn>ental  re- 
quirements, and  the  identification  of  new 
rwearcii  needs. 

Undertake  specific  studies  on  the  Inltla- 
tlve  of  either  the  Commission  or  the  Com- 
mittee following  agreement  on  the  objectives 
of  such  studies. 

tttablish  ad  hoc  panels,  where  necessary, 
to  derelop  specific  areas  essential  to  the  Con»- 
mlttee's  work. 

One  of  the  InlUal  tasks  wUl  be  to  eompUe 
a  comprehensive  listing  of  various  topics 
within  Che  scope  of  the  Committee's  charter 
that  could  be  considered  by  the  NAS  and 
the  ACC  as  additional  tasks  for  study  by 
the  Committee. 

The  Committee  will  not  be  requected  to 
provide  advice  on  specific  eases  that  normally 
oome  within  the  purview  of  the  ABC  Ad- 
Tleory  Conunlttee  on  Reactor  Safeguards. 

The  general  scope  of  the  Committee's  task 
may  be  modified  or  extended  as  needed  by 
mutual  consent  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission and  the  National  Academy  of 
Setencea. 

The  Committee  on  Radioactive  Waste 
Management  spent  Its  first  year  visiting  the 
major  AEC  sites  to  survey  the  present  and 
anticipated  practices  Involved  in  radloaotlve 
waste  management.  The  Committee  has  been 
particularly  attentive  to  the  problems  aaeo- 
clated  with  the  permanent  storage  of  high- 
level  radioactive  wastes  from  nuclear  ftiel 
reproc swing  plants. 


FoUowlng  lU  organlzaUonal  meeting  In  level  storage  Unks  of  86-foot  diameter  and 
^iJS^'i*'?^  ?.*^'«1°  A"«Y**  ^-  19M.  ^«  nearby,  four  tanks,  each  of  1%  mllllon-gal- 
r^Dwu   V..1.4    1..    «    .  ....    _....    -»    ,^..      ijjjj  capacity,  were  observed  under  construc- 


CRWM  held  lU  first  on-site  vUlt  at  Oak 
Ridge  National  Laboratory  (ORNL)  on  Octo- 
ber 17-18,  1968.  The  pattern  established  here 
was  foUowed  at  all  future  site  vlsiu.  After 
formal  presentations,  which  covered  all  as- 
pects of  that  site's  waste  management  pro- 
grams. t>oth  operational  and  R&D.  the  Com- 
mittee made  a  tour  and  saw  firsthand  the 
practices  described  in  the  presentations. 

The  topics  covered  at  Oak  Ridge  Included 
the  following: 

1.  Low-,  Intermediate-,  and  high-level 
waste  management, 

a.  Storage  of  high-level  solidified  waste  In 
salt  formations, 

3.  Noble  gas  removal, 

4.  Waste  mansgement  in  nuclear  power 
stations, 

5.  Economic  evaluations  of  fuel  reprocess- 
ing waste  management, 

6.  Siting  fuel  processing  plants  and  waste 
management  facilities, 

7.  Management  of  soUd.  gaseous,  and  liquid 
wastes, 

8.  Hydraulic  fracturing,  including  rock 
mechanic  aspects. 

9.  Environmental  monitoring  and  radlo- 
ecologlcal  research  relevant  to  radioactive 
waste  releases,  and 

10.  A  surrey  of  the  geohydrologlcal  char- 
acteristics of  the  ORNL  site. 

Por  the  site  tour,  four  ORNL  locations 
were  visited.  The  first  was  the  centra]  con- 
trol room  for  the  gas  and  liquid  monitoring 
equipment  where  both  monitoring  and  re- 
cording are  continuous.  The  second  building 
contained  evaporator  and  waste  condenser 
controls  that  are  responsible  for  monitoring 
99  percent  of  all  ORNL  waste.  At  the  third 
location  the  Committee  visited  a  modified 
water  treatment  plant,  which  used  lime,  soda 
ash,  and  clay  to  decontaminate  the  radioac- 
tive liquids.  At  the  final  stop,  the  hydro- 
fracturing  station  was  visited.  It  was  not  In 
operation  at  the  time,  since  there  are  only 
two  injections  a  year,  each  lasting  about  one 
day. 

The  third  meeting  of  the  Committee  was 
held  at  the  Savannah  River  Plant  (SRP)  on 
January  20-31,  1980. 

Representatives  of  Du  Pont  (which  la 
responsible  for  the  overall  management  of 
the  SRP)  reported  that  Du  Pont.  In  addi- 
tion to  cooperating  with  local  boards  of 
health  and  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service, 
has  supported  an  Independent  study  by  the 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadel- 
phia on  the  biological  condition  of  the 
river  before  the  plant  went  into  operation. 
It  still  conducts  periodic  surveys,  and  the 
results  of  these  Indicate  that  the  opera- 
tion of  the  SRP  has  bad  very  little  effect  on 
the  biological  condition  of  the  Savannah 
River. 

Additional  formal  preeentatlons  included 
such  topics  as — 

1.  Long-term  storage  of  highly  active 
wastes  In  bedrock  caverns, 

2.  Design  and  construction  criteria  for 
facilities  to  handle  highly  active  liquid  waste, 

3.  The  handling  and  storage  of  separations 
process  wastes. 

4.  Disposal  of  radloactlvely  contaminated 
solids. 

5.  Disposal  of  contaminated  water  from 
the  reactor  areas, 

8.  Control  guides  and  experience  related  to 
radioactivity  release  to  the  environs,  and 

7.  Oeology,  hydrology,  and  geography  of  the 
site. 

Por  its  plant  tour,  the  Committee  ob- 
served a  power  boat  collecting  water  sam- 
ples from  the  Savannah  River  and  a  con- 
tinuous floating  sampler.  An  empty  emerg- 
ency holding  basin  (for  reactor  cooling 
water)  of  SO-mllUon -gallon  capacity  was 
visited.  The  chemical  processing  plant  was 
seen  from  the  road  but  was  not  entered.  The 
Committee    sav   completely    burled,   hlgh- 


tlon.  The  Committee  entered  a  small  mon- 
itoring building  filled  with  waste-tank  cool- 
ing colls  in  which  the  decay  heat  could  be 
felt  In  some  of  the  pipes.  A  drop  In  tempera- 
ture observed  at  this  location  would  allow 
the  point  of  a  leak  In  a  tank's  cooling  colls 
to  be  located.  A  newly  prepared  burial 
ground  was  observed  where  containers  of 
contaminated  solids  and  empty  contami- 
nated water  tanks  from  a  Greenland  air- 
plane crash  were  being  burled. 

Prior  to  the  fourth  meeting  of  the  Com- 
mittee, a  task  force  consisting  of  Goodman. 
Rust,  and  KUngsberg  visited  the  Dresden 
Nuclear  Power  Station,  Morris,  nilncts,  on 
April  18,  1989.  Between  2  and  3  thousand 
cubic  feet  of  solid  low-level  wastes  will  be 
handled  there  annually.  The  Sheffield  Burial 
Site  is  approximately  50  miles  to  the  west;  It 
is  managed  by  the  Nuclear  Engineering  Cor- 
p<«atlon  on  ground  that  Is  owned  by  the 
sute  of  nilnols. 

On  a  site  adjacent  to  the  Dresden  plant  a 
fuel  reprocessing  plant  Is  being  built  by 
General  Electric  {QX.).  This  300-ton-per. 
year  plant  is  known  as  the  Midwest  Fuel 
Recovery  Plant  ( MPRP) . 

In  addition.  Commonwealth  Edison  Is  con- 
structing two  additional  large  boiling  water 
nuclear  power  plants,  known  as  Dresden  No. 
2  and  Dresden  No.  3.  which  wUl  be  In  op- 
eration m  the  very  near  future.  The  ques- 
tion of  what  level  of  stack  discharge  of  ra- 
dioactive gases  will  be  permitted  from  each 
of  the  three  Dresden  plants  plus  the  G.E. 
reprocessing  plant  Is  now  being  considered 
by  the  AEC  Licensing  and  Regtilatlons  Di- 
vision. 

Por  lU  fourth  meeting,  the  Committee 
visited  the  National  Reactor  Testing  Station 
(NRTS),  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho,  April  17-18, 
1969.  The  formal  presentations  Included  such 
topics  as: 

1.  Radioactive  waste  management  policy 
at  NRTS, 

2.  Waste  generation  and  management  at 
test  reactors,  at  the  chemical  processing 
plant,  and  at  the  Experimental  Breeder  Re- 
actor n  (EBR-U)  project, 

3.  Solid  waste  disposal, 

4.  Calcination  of  liquid  waste, 

5.  Management  of  radioactive  waste  pro- 
posed for  the  loss  of  fluid  test  (LOFT), 

6.  Radionuclide  distribution  in  regional 
groundwater  and  in  the  regollth  as  a  result 
of  liquid  waste  disposal, 

7.  Environmental  behavior  of  gaseous 
waste  disposal  in  the  atmosphere  Including 
prediction  of  trajectories  and  dispersion,  and. 

8.  Geology  and  hydrology  of  the  NRTtf 
site. 

For  Its  plant  tour,  the  Committee  visited 
the  Fuel  Cycle  Operations  of  EBR-II.  A  de- 
monstration was  held  of  a  dump  of  a  "cold" 
can  into  a  burial  hole  at  the  EBR-n  burial 
grounds.  The  Idaho  Chemical  Processing 
Plant  was  visited.  This  Is  a  canyon  building 
with  a  240-foot  operating  corridor.  The  plant 
was  not  In  operation  at  the  time.  Finally,  the 
Committee  visited  the  caldner.  which  em- 
ploys a  fluidieed  bed  at  400*  C. 

The  fifth  meeting  of  the  Committee  was 
held  at  the  Hanford  Plant,  Richland,  Wash- 
ington, June  33-24,  1989.  The  lectures  In- 
cluded : 

1.  Hanford  waste  management  policy  cover- 
ing the  nature,  present  handling,  and  stor- 
age of  chemical  processing  wastes  and  future 
options  In  long-term  waste  storage, 

2.  Handling  of  contaminated  gaseous, 
solid,  and  liquid  effluents  in  chemical  process- 
ing plants, 

3.  Fuels  and  reactor  waste  disposal  prac- 
tices, 

4.  Waste  solldlfleatlon  demonstration  pro- 
gram (phosphate  glass,  spray  solldlfleatlon, 
pot  calcination). 
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5.  Movements  of  radionuclides  through  the 
local  environment,  and 

8.  General  site  description. 

For  the  plant  toiir  the  Committee  visited 
B  Plant  and  saw  a  demonstration  that  Is 
typical  of  a  remotely  operated  and  remotely 
maintained  plant.  The  Committee  visited  a 
display  of  off -site  shipping  containers:  a 
HAPO-n  shipping  container  and  its  protec- 
tive buffer  container,  small  tiinaflsh-type 
cans,  birdcage  containers,  and  6-lnch  diam- 
eter plastic  bottles.  The  Purex  separation 
plant  was  visited  next,  and  the  Committee 
walked  through  the  pipe  and  operating  gal- 
lery. Two  l-mlUlon-galllon  tanks  of  the  SRP 
type  were  observed  \inder  construction.  An 
exploratory  weU,  3100  feet  in  depth  (which 
wUl  be  extended  to  .600  feet  when  com- 
pleted), was  observed.  At  the  Chemical  and 
Materials  Bngincertng  Laboratory  the  Com- 
mittee visited  the  fission  product  cask  han- 
dling area.  A  30-ton  loading  cask  was 
observed  through  a  shielded  window.  In 
addiUon,  a  360-gallon  on-site  cask  was  ob- 
served cloee  up. 

Following  these  plant  visits  the  (Commit- 
tee met  with  the  AEC  Commissioners  In 
Oermantown,  Maryland,  on  October  9,  1969, 
in  order  to  Inform  the  AEC  of  the  progress 
to  date. 

The  seventh  meeting  of  the  Committee 
was  held  at  the  Atomic  Industrial  Forum, 
New  York,  on  September  13,  1969.  An  ad  hoc 
group  of  Industrial  representaUves  presented 
their  points  of  view  with  respect  to  the  prob- 
lems of  radioactive  waste  management. 

The  purpose  of  the  tour  of  the  major  ABC 
Installations  was  to  provide  an  appropriate 
orlentetlon  for  the  Co«nmlttee  so  that  It 
would  be  brought  up-to-date  as  to  the  cur- 
rent research  and  development  programs 
under  way  at  these  AEC  sites. 

The  Committee  noted  the  extenslveness 
and  care  in  waste  management  at  each  site 
visited.  The  (Committee  Is  gratified  bytoe 
quality  and  scope  of  the  R&D  program 
sponsored  by  the  AKC  In  radioactive  waste 
management. 

An  alternative  to  perpetual  tank  stocage 
of  liquids  Is  the  conversion  of  the  liquid  solu- 
tions to  thermally  and  radlolyUcally  stable 
soUds  of  low  solublUty  for  burial  In  sulUble 
iinderground  sites  or  for  storage  In  excava- 
tions. Under  the  ABC  program  four  soUdlflca- 
tlon  techniques  have  been  examined  In 
detaU:  ^     ^ 

1.  The  fluldlxed  bed  caldner  developed  at 
the  Idaho  Chemical  Prooeeslng  Plant, 

2.  The  phoq>hate  glass  i^ocees  developed 
at  Brookhaven  and  being  tested  at  Hanford, 

3.  The  spray  soUdtfloatlon  process  devel- 
oped and  tested  at  Hanford,  and 

4.  The  pot  calcination  process  developed 
at  OBNL  and  being  tested  at  Hanford. 

The  last  three  have  been  under  full-scale 
tests  at  Hanford  since  November  1966  using 
fission  products  having  thermal  and  radio- 
activity levels  comparable  to  spent  fuel  from 
commercial  power  plants.  These  teats  are 
scheduled  for  coinpletlan  In  1970. 

During  the  ootnlng  year,  the  CRWM  expects 
to  take  into  consideration: 

1.  Transportation,  especially  of  high-level 
waste  (relaUve  safety  of  storage  versus 
shipping), 

a.  Management  of  low-level  wastes, 

5.  Review  of  cost  evaloattons  of  radloaotlve 
waste  management, 

4.  Analysis  of  ABO  policy  on  high-level 
waste  management,  and 

6.  Exchange  of  Information  between  the 
United  States  and  other  countries. 

In  all  of  tbese  studies,  an  attempt  will  be 
made  to  mtil-^**"  a  balanrert  vlewpctnt  be- 
tween radioactive  wastes  and  all  other  tiypes 
that  could  endanger  the  environment. 

Mr.  CHURCH,  lir.  PrMMent,  I  Also  r»- 
Quest  that  three  editorials  from  theUabo 
Falls  Post  Bedster,  the  Buriey,  Idaho. 
South  Idaho  Press,  and  the  Idaho  Dally 


Statesmen  of  Boise,  dealing  with  this 
suppressed  report,  appear  at  this  point 
in  the  Recobo. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rzcort, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Post-Reglster,  Mar.  20,  1970] 
Thk  ExHToa's  Notebook:  Mosn.^  GaAVXTAWj 
A  long  withheld  study  of  the  radioactive 
waste  operation  at  the  National  Reactor 
Testing  Station  calls  for  eventual  removal  of 
the  waste  burial  grounds  at  the  Idaho  site 
to  a  site  "not  over  a  significant  aquifer." 

This  la  the  same  recommendation  made  by 
the  Idaho  State  Board  of  Health,  but,  unlike 
the  board  of  health,  the  National  Academy 
of  Science  Committee,  has  explained  in  great 
detail  why  the  removal  should  eventually  be 
sought. 

It  should  be  kept  In  mind  that  In  the  long 
range  planning  of  the  AEC,  the  stored  ra- 
dloacUve  wastes  at  the  Idaho  station  have 
been  considered  "temporary"  and  all  but  the 
low-level,  drinking  water  standard  wastes  are 
removable.  The  AEC  has  for  years  applied  a 
research  program  on  waste  management  and 
has  over  the  years,  decisively  Improved  the 
technology  of  the  field. 

It  should  also  be  kept  in  mind  that  the 
Academy  of  Science  has  taken  great  pains  to 
point  out  that  there  U  no  hazard  involved 
now  in  the  handling  of  wastes.  It  U  the  long 
range  future  and  a  gradual,  possible  radloac- 
Uve  buildup  which  has  concerned  the  Acad- 
emy of  Science  committee  in  Its  reoommen- 
daUons.  In  fact,  the  Academy's  study  team 
lauded  the  cautiousness  and  meticulous  care 
appUed  by  the  AEC  to  Its  waste  management 
practices. 

Nevertheless,  the  Academy  advanced  some 
significant  recommendations — ^besides  the 
eventual  transfer  of  the  burial  grounds.  For 
example,  a  minimum  of  two  feet  of  aluvlal 
soil  tinderneath  all  burled  wastes  Is  recom- 
mended by  the  Academy  team.  The  AEC  now 
have  some  wastes  seated  In  a  few  places  on 
basaltic  rock.  Although  there  are  many  feet 
o*  basaltic  rock  between  the  wastes  and  the 
water  table,  it  Is  possible  that  sudden  shifts 
in  the  basalt  or  a  high-volume  seepage  from 
flooding  could  wash  some  of  the  wastes  down 
to  the  water  table.  This  type  of  waste,  how- 
ever. Is  mostly  solid  material,  radioactive 
tools  or  components,  and  not  the  high  level 
liquid  or  calcined  wastes  which  are  stored  In 
coded  steel  tanks. 

The  Academy  study  also  recommended 
more  test  holes,  and  eepeclally  deep  test  holes, 
to  evaluate  the  character  or  seepage  and 
water  movement  more  definitively. 

A  third  major  reoommMidatlon  of  the 
Aoadetny  was  a  standardising  of  all  waste 
management  guides  at  Installations  where 
waste  management  is  involved.  The  Academy 
said  different  standards  are  applied  at  differ- 
ent places— likely  the  result  of  the  develop- 
ment of  different  sites  at  different  times  un- 
der different  geologic  ccmdltions.  Neverthe- 
leoa,  the  stanrtarrt*'^**'"  recommendation  is  a 
sound  one  and  a  more  precise  standardisation 
Is  presnmably  achievable. 

The  AEC  has  mainly  said  that  the  com- 
mittee making  the  study  did  not  represent 
a  suflldantly  broad  spectrum  of  discipline — 
and  disciplines  particularly  related  to  Xb» 
ladlatloo  fltfd.  but  geologists  In  the  main. 
Tills  was  undoubtedly  true.  The  Academy's 
current  team  In  this  fleld  Is  more  representa- 
tive. 

Tbe  ABC  also  has  answered  that  the  re- 
moval of  bnrlal  sites  to  places  In  the  midwest 
wtiere  gsclagle  conditions  are  favorable  (sites 
wtaexe  allurlal  scU  Is  avaUable  In  large  quan- 
tities as  a  container  and  where  no  concen- 
trated aquifer  Is  Involved),  was  not  consid- 
ared  feasible,  at  least  at  tlie  time  that  the 
report  was  made  In  1966.  It  would  cost  bll- 
lloiM,  tiM  ABO  baa  Indicated,  to  remove  tts 
burial  sites. 

But  In  Idaho,  we  are  conAdent.  Irtahnans 


are  going  to  want  the  decisions  to  be  made 
In  the  direction  of  extra  precaution  so  tliat 
its  aquifer,  the  largest  concentrated  one  In 
the  nation,  Is  i>rotected  from  all  conceivable 
future  threats  of  radioactive  buildup — even 
though  scientists  cannot  agree  now  on  the 
ultimate  effect  of  such  n  buildup.  In  the 
long  run,  money  will  have  to  be  found  for 
this  removal  If  the  concert  of  independent 
scientlflc  opinion  continues  to  worry  about 
the  poaslbllltles,  however  remote,  of  even 
slight  Impairment  of  this  highly  valued 
aquifer.  It  Is  Southern  Idaho's  watering 
trough  for  an  Irrigated  empire  which  is  really 
Just  emerging. 

The  Academy  study  noted  that  "considera- 
tions of  long  range  safety  are  in  some  in- 
stances subordinated  by  the  AEC  in  regard 
for  economy  of  operation."  This  can  no 
longer  be  true.  The  Academy  team  may  have 
been  overcautious,  as  even  some  independent 
scientlflc  observers  have  Indicated,  but  in 
the  years  ahead,  money  must  be  found.  There 
Is  no  danger  now.  The  final  decision  Is  years 
away. 

But  in  the  meantime,  we  would  hope  that 
the  ABC  capitalise  on  the  report.  In  fact, 
as  Senator  Frank  Church  has  proposed,  by 
establishing  the  Idaho  AEC  site  as  a  national 
center  lor  waste  management  research.  'Ihls 
Is  where  the  first  money  should  be  spent. 

More  than  this,  a  new  AEC  center  should 
take  on  an  even  wider  scope  as  a  center  for 
attacking  environmental  problems  generally. 
The  Idaho  site  has  both  the  initial  person- 
nel and  the  initial  faciUUes  to  perform  this 
national  service,  although  both  would  have 
to  be  expanded. 

The  reason  why  Idaho  really  has  not  been 
able  to  prc^>erly  assess  Its  air  pollution  prob- 
lems, for  example.  Is  not  only  a  lack  of  fund- 
ing In  this  direction,  but  a  lack  of  the  sophis- 
ticated instnmientatlon  It  requires.  The  ABC 
site  has  these  Instruments  now.  Tbey  should 
be  utilized,  not  only  for  Idaho  but  other 
western  states  at  least. 

No  assessment  of  the  Academy  of  Science 
report  can  be  concluded,  either,  without 
pointing  out  that  the  ABC  did.  In  fact,  sup- 
press the  controversial  Academy  report.  It 
should  have  been  published,  even  tbougli  the 
ABC  c<«sldered  it  a  study  for  Its  own  Intonal 
usefulness.  The  record  shows  that  the  AEC 
"sat"  on  this  controversial  report,  and  con- 
tinued to  sit  on  It  until  Intolerable  pres- 
sures had  buUt  up  In  Congress  and  elsewhere. 
The  late,  Ute  disclosure  of  the  report  Is  all 
too  characteristic  of  the  AEC  and  lU  pubUc 
Inframatlon  poUdee. 

[From  the  Burley  (Idaho)  South  Idaho  Press, 

Mar.  16,  1970] 

AJCC.  DxckPTioiT 

The  people  of  Idaho  have  been  treated  to 
a  superb  case  of  deception.  The  offatder  U 
none  other  than  the  UJB.  Atomic  Energy 
(Commission.  TTie  South  Idaho  Press  was  the 
first  Idaho  newqM^Mr  which  took  serious  tlM 
charges  of  Robert  A.  Biklns  of  Buhl.  He  raised 
the  contamination  Issue  last  summer  relative 
to  the  sparkling  springs  near  Clear  Lakes  on 
the  Snake  Blver.  If  sprliigs  in  that  locale 
could  become  contaminated  from  AEC  Waste 
dlspceal  at  Arco,  the  entire  MlnWoka  north 
side  pumping  project  would  llkriy  suffer  even 
more  contamination. 

In  reply  to  the  charges,  WUUam  Glnkel, 
AEC  nianager  at  Idaho  Falls  obeerved,  "We 
have  substantial  technical  experience.  There 
Is  no  real  or  potential  basis  for  alarm — ever." 
This  and  other  blase  statemoito  of  highly 
technical  nature  were  disseminated  In  the 
Idaho  press  from  the  ABC.  Nb  caose  for  alarm, 
they  said.  Just  leave  K  up  to  us— We  even 
drink  the  water  from  the  wtjaUn  which  feeds 
the  great  north  side  subterranean  lava  cav- 
era«  where  the  water  Is  locked  up  until  It 
MiiMgea  along  the  Tboosand  Spilngs  and 
other  oirtleta  on  the  lower  Saak*. 

Now.  a  highly  tecbnteal  leport  prepared 
by  qualified  earth  scientists  with  no  axe  to 
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grtnd  for  anyone  la  uncovered.  SCr.  Olnkel 
failed  to  mention  this  study  when  be  wms 
answering  the  opening  charges  last  year. 
But  It  was  a  matter  of  record.  In  fact  two 
studies,  one  conflrmlng  the  other  were  In 
possession  of  the  AEC  at  the  time.  Would  you 
call  tMs  deception? 

One  was  prepared  by  a  team  of  sclentlsU 
from  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  and 
National  Reaearch  Council  in  I960  and  con- 
firmed by  another  commission  of  10  scientists 
from  the  Academy  in  lOM  Sen.  Prank  Church 
was  tnatrumental  in  getting  a  full  release 
of  these  studies  for  the  people  of  Idaho.  And 
what  do  the  reports  say?  Here  are  some  of 
the  findings  as  released  Sunday: 

None  of  the  major  sites  at  which  radio- 
active wastes  are  being  stored  or  disposed  of 
Is  geologically  suited  for  safe  disposal  of  any 
manner  of  radioactive  waste  other  than  very 
dilute,  very  low-level  liquids. 

"At  the  NRTS  (In  Idaho)  pipes  were  laid 
underground  without  ordinary  safeguards 
against  corrosion  on  the  assumption  that  the 
pipes  would  not  corrode  In  dry  solid,  but 
they  did.  At  NRTS,  plutonlum  wastes  are 
given  shallow  burial  in  ordinary  steel  (not 
stainless)  drums  on  the  same  assumption. 
Corroalon  of  the  drums  and  ultimate  leakage 
Is  Inevitable." 

The  report  continues  that  the  AEC  pre- 
dicted billions  of  dollars  would  be  required 
to  move  the  present  sites  elsewhere  In  com- 
pliance with  the  standards  set  by  the  two 
scientific  committee*.  It  could  see  no  reason 
(or  this  "enormous  expense." 

The  earth  scientists  In  both  studies  were 
cautious.  They  agreed  that  the  economics  of 
waste  disposal  and  removal  was  a  problem 
but  safety  should  be  the  first  consideration. 
.  .  .  Tl>e  committee  believes  that  safe  disposal 
procedures  should  be  established  now  rather 
than  at  later  stages  of  power  development 
.  .  .  perpetual  care  of  hasardous  wastes 
cannot  be  aasured  and  so  should  be  designed 
that  permanent  safety  la  certain."  oontlnues 
the  report. 

A  copy  of  the  full  report  will  be  published 
In  this  newspaper  very  shortly.  One  thing  Is 
certain  that  the  alarm  raised  here  was  fully 
Justified.  While  arguments  were  refuted  with 
sophisticated  diatribe  from  the  AEC.  there 
waa  still  much  doubt  left  In  the  minds  of 
Trtahoans  on  the  subject.  Idaho  has  much  at 
stake  In  thla  matter.  Its  future  economy  and 
the  livelihood  of  other  generations  are  very 
much  concerned. 

It  Is  far  too  great  a  chance  for  Idaho  to 
take.  This  was  an  early  observation  which  is 
now  even  more  seriously  Involved.  Time  Is 
late.  Storage  of  radioactive  wastea  at  Arco 
have  been  going  on  now  for  a  full  decade.  It's 
time  to  call  a  halt.  A  full-scale  removal  of 
these  wastes  must  be  considered.  There  are 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  lives  at  stake  and 
even  more  bUllons  of  dollars  of  wealth.  Idaho 
and  eapedally  the  people  of  this  valley  can- 
not permit  this  matter  to  go  unchallenged 
and  uncorrected  any  longer. 

(Prom  the  Boise  (Idaho),  Idaho  Stateaman, 

Mar.  18. 1070) 

RiPOKT  Crrsa  LiQins  Wamts  w»»*»" 

It  shouldn't  have  required  eongreaslonal 
prodding  to  persuade  the  Atomic  *Bierg7 
Commlaslaci  to  release  a  report  on  radioactive 
waste  dlspoaal  by  the  National  Academy  of 
Sclenoe.  Pallure  of  public  agencies  to  level 
with  the  public  on  such  sensitive  questions 
tends  to  create  suspicion  and  mistrust. 

The  AEC  does  not  wholly  agree  with  the 
report,  which,  among  other  things,  suggests 
that  the  National  Reactor  Testing  Stattoo 
abould  be  located  in  the  Midwest.  But  the 
proper  procedure  would  have  been  to  ralaaae 
the  report,  atong  with  a  atataoient  at  the 
AEC's  reaervaUoos. 

Perbapa  the  moat  slgnlflcant  conclusion  of 
the  report  ta  Itiat  liquid  wastea  abould  not  be 
disobliged  In  9m\mnx  Itebo  because  d  the 


Snake  River  plain  acqulfer.  Since  questions 
about  waste  disposal  procedures  arose  several 
months  ago  the  ABC  has  defended  its  prac- 
tices, including  the  disposal  of  liquid  wastes. 
Said  the  sclentisu:  "It  must  be  clearly  un- 
derstood that  our  concept  of  deep-well  dis- 
posal does  not  permit  any  disposal  by  injec- 
tion Into  formations  that  directly  underlie 
fresh-water  aqolfers.  or  anywhere  near  them 
strallgraphically.  Nor  does  It  allow  injections 
under  such  conditions  that  lateral  flow 
through  the  disposal  reservoir  would  bring 
waste  fluids  Into  the  zone  of  potable  water 
in  the  same  formation  within  a  period  of 
1.0(X>  years." 

The  study  committee  was  less  concerned 
about  the  storage  of  radioactive  wastes  In 
solid  form  above  the  aquifer,  but  It  suggested 
that  they  should  be  stored  at  an  Inland  loca- 
tion. 

John  Brlewlne,  assistant  general  manager 
of  the  ABC,  said  In  Washington  when  the 
report  was  released  that  although  the  AEC 
Is  putting  the  wastes  underground  now.  It 
does  not  necessarily  Intend  to  leave  them 
there. 

Seven  changes  In  procedure  for  storage 
of  solid  wastee  were  recommended  by  the 
Public  Health  Service  as  the  result  of  a 
study  by  federal  agencies  requested  by  Sen. 
Prank  Church.  Another  study  on  liquid 
wastee  is  still  in  progress. 

The  proposed  changes  in  solid  waste  dis- 
posal procedure  and  Mr.  Erlewlne's  state- 
ment about  possible  eventual  removal  are 
reassuring.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
the  study  on  liquid  wastes  will  come  to  the 
same  conclusion  as  the  National  Academy 
of  Science  study  team. 

In  a  reply  to  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ence report,  the  Idaho  AEC  Operations  Office 
said  Monday  that  the  recommendations  were 
made  before  the  committee  visited  either 
Hanford,  Wash,  or  the  NRTS  site. 

Tet  in  Its  report  the  committee  said  It  vis- 
ited the  NRTS  Bite  on  May  10  and  Hanford 
on  May  13  and  14.  1966.  It  had  also  vUited 
the  NRTS  site  earlier,  in  19W. 

The  AEC  said  in  Its  rebuttal  that  It  was 
Informed  by  the  committee  that  the  Idaho 
Palls  plant  was  not  creating  a  hazard. 

Tlie  committee  did  not  say  that  there  was 
an  Immediate  hasard.  Its  report  said  that 
liquid  wastes  should  not  be  discharged  In 
the  vldnlty  of  an  aquifer  because  of  long- 
run  dangers. 

This  report  Is  four  years  old.  Had  It  been 
released  at  the  time  it  was  completed  the 
reviews  of  AEC  waste  disposal  procedure  In 
Idaho  would  have  come  sooner.  But  the 
agency  choae  to  keep  the  report  secret  and 
to  rely  on  its  own  judgment. 

Agencies  wboee  acUviUea  poae  poaalble 
dangers  to  the  environment  should  not  be 
In  the  position  of  completely  determining 
their  own  standards.  No  matter  how  well- 
intentioned  they  are  there  U  a  possibility 
that  other  considerations  will  interfere  with 
environmental    preoautlona. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  these 
reports  and  comments  are  important 
pieces  in  a  puzzle  which  must  be  pieced 
together  if  we  are  to  preserve  a  habita- 
ble environment.  As  I  pointed  out  In  my 
earlier  remarks,  we  In  America  seem  to 
have  a  fixation  with  purchasing  tech- 
nological advancement  on  credit,  pay- 
ing the  environmental  bill,  (>lu8  pollu- 
tion charges,  at  a  later  date.  That  prac- 
tice simply  caimot  be  followed  when  It 
comes  to  atomic  power.  Adequate  and 
safe  methods  for  the  permanent  disposal 
of  atomic  waste  must  be  found.  To  ask 
less  is  to  gamble  with  life  in  the  future. 
We  must  institute  and  fund  an  adequate 
national  effort  now  to  find  solutions  to 
these  problems. 


ADMINISTRATION'S  POSITION  ON 
CAMBODIA 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  last  Monday 
the  Secretary  of  State  appeared  before 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  to 
present  the  administration's  current  po- 
sition with  respect  to  the  tense  situa- 
tion in  Cambodia.  At  that  time  I  urged 
him  to  take  the  matter  to  the  United 
Nations  Instead  of  attempting  to  pur- 
sue a  unilateral  policy  in  that  Southeast 
Asian  country.  Several  other  members 
of  the  committee  endorsed  my  view. 
Since  that  time,  we  have  participated 
in  an  overt  military  manner  In  support 
of  a  South  Vietnamese  military  Incur- 
sion Into  Cambodia,  a  development 
which  has  sharply  exacerbated  the  whole 
situation.  Spesiklng  as  one  Member  of 
this  body.  I  strongly  oppose  this  action 
which  can  well  turn  what  has  been  a 
Vietnam  war  into  a  larger  Indochina 
war. 

I  rise  now  to  urge  pubUcly  that  this 
matter  be  turned  over  to  the  United  Na- 
tions. Here,  we  should  bear  In  mind,  too. 
that  history  Is  showing  us  we  are  bet- 
ter off  when  nations  have  governments 
that  are  neutral,  but  popularly  based, 
than  when  they  are  friendly,  but  mUi- 
tarily  based.  I  recall  the  old  adage,  "Pre- 
serve us  from  our  friends!"  It  would  cer- 
tainly be  cheaper. 

In  deciding  the  course  our  Govern- 
ment will  follow  in  Cambodia,  It  ob- 
viously has  to  contemplate  the  risk  of 
repeating  there  the  unfortimate  con- 
sequences that  followed  from  our  uni- 
lateral intervention  In  Vietnam.  For 
various  reasons  it  may  have  been  inap- 
propriate to  take  the  question  of  South 
Vietnam  to  the  Security  Council.  Per- 
haps most  important  of  these  was  the 
fact  that  South  Vietnam  is  not  a  mem- 
ber of  the  United  Nations.  No  similar 
constraint  applies  In  the  case  of  Cam- 
bodia. Furthermore,  whether  a  vote  In 
the  Security  Council  is  for  intervention 
In  this  new  conflict  in  Southeast  Asia  or 
against  such  assistance,  it  will  be  better 
than  the  loss  in  life,  treasure,  and  dignity 
which  the  United  States,  standing  alone, 
has  suffered  in  Vietnam. 

A  similar  lesson  can  be  learned  from 
Laos.  We  also  failed  to  submit  the  con- 
flict there  to  the  United  Nations  and 
now  we  are  deeply  involved  in  the  fight- 
ing. Our  position  for  taltlng  Cambodia's 
crisis  to  the  United  Nations  is  stronger 
than  in  the  case  of  Laos.  The  initial  de- 
cision to  support  actively  the  present 
regime  in  Cambodia  is  now  at  hand.  We 
have  not  taken  those  irrevocable  steps 
which  we  took  in  Laos  as  early  as  1964  to 
support  the  Government  there  secretly  in 
violation  of  international  agreement. 
Once  having  taken  such  steps,  it  Is  diffi- 
cult then  to  turn  to  a  body  of  world  opin- 
ion such  as  the  United  Nations  to  argue 
against  violation  of  international  accord 
by  others. 

Cna  experience  in  Vietnam  and  Laos 
must  teach  us  that  the  first  steps  of 
unilateral  intervention  can  well  lead  on 
to  greater  and  more  costly  involvement. 
If  we  provide  military  equipment  to 
Cambodia,  unquestionably  military  ad- 
visers will  have  to  accompany  such 
equipment.  U  this  contribution  proves 
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Inadequate,  as  it  well  may,  there  will  be 
a  strong  tendency  on  our  part  to  assume 
a  combat  role  in  the  air,  as  we  have  done 
In  Laos,  or  worse,  to  assume  a  combat 
role  on  the  ground,  as  we  have  done  In 
Vietnam.  In  fact,  we  already  seem  to 
have  gone  quite  far  down  this  road.  If 
we  would  submit  this  matter  to  the 
United  Nations,  the  United  States  can 
thereby  fulfill  its  international  responsi- 
bilities with  much  less  sacrifice. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  whether 
the  decision  of  the  Security  Council  is 
In  favor  of  providing  assistance  to  the 
Lon  Nol  government  of  Cambodia  or 
against  it,  the  result  will  be  better  than 
unilateral  intervention.  If  the  United 
Nations  decides  that  Cambodia  is  the 
victim  of  outside  aggression  and  deter- 
mines to  assist  her,  then  the  moral  and 
material  burden  of  such  assistance  will 
be  shared  internationally. 

If  the  decision  of  the  United  Nations 
is  instead  against  assistance,  the  United 
States  would  thereby  be  Justlfled  in  de- 
clining to  provide  aid.  In  other  words,  a 
negative  answer  by  the  United  Nations 
would  excuse  this  country  from  having 
to  become  Involved. 

We  have  no  important  security  rea- 
sons for  coming  to  the  aid  of  the  present 
Cambodian  Government  in  the  absence 
of  United  Nations  endorsement.  If  our 
security  interests  in  Soiith  Vietnam  are 
small  and  our  presence  there  a  result  of 
a  presumed  commitment,  our  security 
interests  in  Cambodia  are  even  less  and 
no  such  commitment  now  exists.  Thus, 
we  stand  to  gain  by  whichever  course 
the  United  Nations  would  take.  Uni- 
lateral intervention,  on  the  other  hand, 
could  spawn  a  civil  war  in  Cambodia 
that  could  last  a  generation.  Moreover, 
there  is  no  promise  in  such  a  war  that 
those  who  will  rule  after  Lon  Nol  will 
be  more  favorably  disposed  toward  us 
than  if  we  now  refuse  to  Intervene. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  I  may  proceed  for  5 

additional  minutes.      

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PELL.  In  Cambodia  we  are  pre- 
sented with  the  case  of  a  small  country 
that  claims  its  neutrality  has  been  vio- 
lated by  a  more  powerful  neighbor.  Until 
today,  Cambodia  has  rigorously  tried  to 
stand  apart  from  the  great  East- West 
confrontation  in  which  so  much  of  the 
world  is  involved.  In  the  United  Nations 
we  can  point  out  Cambodia's  long-stand- 
ing neutrality  based  upon  the  Geneva 
Accords  of  1954,  which  North  Vietnam 
signed  and  which  she  now  violates.  It  is 
the  classic  tsrpe  of  situation  for  which 
the  United  Nations  was  established.  If 
our  commitment  to  the  creation  of  a 
peaceful  world  through  the  United  Na- 
tions has  any  credence,  it  is  in  a  situation 
such  as  that  presented  by  the  events  in 
Cambodia. 

If,  upon  bringing  the  matter  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Security  Council,  the  true 
will  of  that  body  is  frustrated  by  the  act 
of  a  few,  they,  not  us,  will  stand  con- 
demned for  the  course  that  they  adopt. 
If  such  a  discussion  in  that  world 
forum  should  turn  to  the  greater  issues 
of  security  in  Indochina  as  a  whole,  so 
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much  the  better.  We  should  recall  tliat 
it  was  ttie  Soviet  Ambassador  to  the 
United  NaUons,  Deputy  Foreign  Minis- 
ter Malik,  who  recently  ventured  to  pro- 
pose an  international  conference  on  In- 
dochina. A  discussion  of  Cambodia  in 
the  United  Nations  may  serve  as  an 
opening  for  similar  proposals. 

In  any  event,  the  time  has  come  for  us 
to  be  willing  to  discuss  and  defend  in 
any  fonun  what  we  stand  for  and  what 
we  are  seeking  in  Southeast  Asia.  Now 
that  our  escalation  in  Vietnam  has  been 
turned  around,  we  need  be  less  concerned 
with  the  pointed  finger  of  public  accusa- 
tion. Whatever  course  the  debate  may 
take,  the  United  States  cannot  fail  to 
gain  in  policy  and  stature  by  taking  the 
responsible  step  of  committing  this  new 
international  problem  to  the  world  body. 

Even  if  Cambodia  itself  does  not  evi- 
dence a  desire  to  liave  the  matter  taken 
up  by  the  Security  Council,  that  alone 
should  not  preclude  us  from  bringing  it 
ther«.  in  light  of  our  position  of  world 
leadership  and  our  own  very  large  pres- 
ence today  in  Southeast  Asia,  in  all  three 
of  the  countries  that  border  on  Cam- 
bodia—South Vietnam,  Thailand,  and 
Laos. 

Finally,  if  we  are  to  keep  alive  the 
hope  which  the  United  Nations  repre- 
sents, an  opportunity  such  as  this  for 
International  decision  and  action  in  the 
name  of  peace  must  not  be  lost.  There- 
fore, I  respectfully  urge  the  administra- 
tion to  place  this  matter  upon  the  agenda 
of  the  Security  Council. 


URBAN  CORRIDORS  CORPORATIONS 

AMENDB4ENT— SUBMISSION  OF  A 

SUBSTITUTE   AMENDMENT  TO  S. 

3706 
\  AMXNDMKirr  NO.  see 

lir.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to  sub- 
mit a  substitute  amendment,  for  myself 
and  Senator  Kennedy,  to  S.  3706  which 
is  pending  on  the  calendar. 

For  many  years  I  have  been  urging  the 
Congress  to  take  steps  to  remedy  the 
rail  passenger  problem.  Thus,  I  am  most 
encouraged  that  the  Senate  will  be  con- 
sidering action  in  the  coming  week  to 
improve  rail  passenger  service  in  this 
coimtry.  I  believe,  as  many  others  do, 
that  a  solution  to  the  rail  passenger 
crisis  can  wait  no  longer.  However,  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  urgency  of  the  sit- 
uation requires  us  to  pass  legislation 
on  the  basis  of  expediency  which  will 
not  provide  a  longrun  solution  to  the  rail 
psissenger  crisis.  Therefore,  I  offer,  to- 
day, an  amendment  which  will  serve  as 
a  resolution  to  the  rail  passenger  crisis 
for  not  only  for  today,  but  for  the  year  to 
come. 

The  amendment  I  propose  to  create 
urban  coridor  corporations  for  the  pro- 
vision of  rail  passenger  service  is  very 
much  similar  in  concept  to  the  National 
Transportation  Act  proposed  by  Senator 
Magnttson  and  the  other  proposed  sub- 
stitute to  S.  3706,  the  National  Rail 
Passenger  Corporation  Act,  to  be  offered 
by  Senators  Hartki  and  Proxjty.  How- 
ever, my  amendment  to  S.  3706  differs  in 
two  respects  to  the  National  Rail  Cor- 
poration Act  proposal. 

First,  it  establishes  a  separation  be- 
tween passenger  service  in  urban  corri- 


dors for  which  there  is  great  potential 
demand  and  long-distance  passenger 
service  for  which  there  is  very  little  pas- 
senger demand. 

Second,  it  prevents  profits  from  service 
in  the  more  highly  traveled  urban  cor- 
ridors from  being  drained  within  the 
national  corporation  by  the  requirements 
of  long  distance  passenger  service  else- 
where. 

My  amendment  would  authorize  the 
creation  of  nonprofit  passenger  corpora- 
tions in  each  of  our  coimtry's  densely 
populated  urban  corridors  of  less  than 
500  miles.  Furthermore,  it  would  author- 
ize the  Secretary  to  provide  long-distance 
service  by  contract  with  rail  carriers  or 
urban  corridor  corporations  if  he  finds 
that  such  passenger  service  is  required  to 
meet  seasonal  passenger  demand  or  to 
meet  passenger  transportation  demand 
for  which  no  alternative  mode  of  trans- 
portation exists. 

My  amendment  provides  that  repre- 
sentatives of  the  President,  of  the  Gov- 
ernors of  the  States  served  by  corpora- 
tions of  the  rail  carriers,  and  of  the 
traveling  pubUc  sit  on  the  respective 
boards  of  directors  of  each  corridor 
corporation. 

By  establishing  the  corporations  as 
nonprofit  corporations  with  the  involve- 
ment of  the  Governors  of  the  Nation,  the 
corporations  will  be  able  to  receive  grants 
from  Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies 
and  they  wiU  be  more  likely  to  be  respon- 
sive to  the  regional  requirements  within 
a  national  context.  But  most  important 
of  all.  corridor  corporations  will  not  be 
limited  to  simple  provision  of  the  present 
archaic  means  of  rail  passenger  trans- 
portation, but  they  will  be  given  author- 
ity to  develop  new  and  improved  modes 
of  high-speed  ground  transportation 
needed  to  serve  our  growing  megalopo- 
lises in  the  coming  coitury. 

I  would  wish  to  emphasize  the  amend- 
ment I  suggest  is  not  a  regional,  paro- 
chial approach  to  a  national  transporta- 
tion problem.  My  amendment  gives  the 
Secretary  the  authority  to  designate  an 
interconnected  nationca  system  of  rail 
passenger  transportation.  However,  it 
does  not  utilize  a  national  bureacracy  to 
obtain  the  ends  of  the  national  system  I 
and  others  prt^Kise;  it  utilizes  a  decen- 
tralized system  of  management  tied  to- 
gether by  the  majority  representation  of 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  in  each 
of  the  corridor  corporations. 

My  amendment  provides  only  for  a 
balanced  form  of  transportation  adjusted 
to  national  and  regional  needs.  It  puts 
the  trains  where  the  people  are.  It  puts 
the  trains  where  they  are  the  most  eco- 
nomical mode  of  travel,  that  is  urban 
corridors  of  less  than  500  miles.  Ev«i 
the  airlines  admit  that  it  is  uneconomical 
for  them  to  provide  passenger  travel  in 
short-haul  urban  corridors.  The  sub- 
sidles  paid  by  the  Federal  Government  to 
short  haul  airlines  are  evidence  of  that 
claim. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unsdmous  consent 
that  my  substitute  amendment  and  a 
copy  of  the  letter  from  Dr.  Robert  Nel- 
son, former  director  of  the  high  speed 
ground  transportation  program,  and  a 
list  of  the  Nation's  urban  corridors  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER     (Mr. 
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Ouvu).  The  amendment  will  be  re- 
ceived and  printed,  and  will  lie  on  the 
tahle.  Without  objection,  the  amend- 
ment, the  letter,  and  the  list  will  be 
printed  In  the  Rscoao,  In  accordance 
with  the  Senator's  request. 

The  amendment  (No.  606)  la  to  strike 
out  an  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following : 

That  this  Act  may  be  clt«d  aa  tba  "Rail 
Paaaanger  Serrlc*  Act  of  1970". 

TTTLB    I — nNDlNOS   AND   PURPOSKS 
i  101.  ConKresalonal    flnrtlnga    and    declara- 
tion of  purpose 
The  Congreaa  tlnda  that  modem,  efficient. 
Intercity    railroad    passenger    aenrlce    la    a 
necessary  part  of  a  balanced  transportation 
system:    that    the   public    oonvenlence    and 
necessity  require  the  oontlnuanee  and  Im- 
prorement  of  such  senrloe   to  pronde   fast 
and     oomfortable     transportation     between 
crowded  urban  areas  and  In  other  areas  of 
the  country,  that  rail  passenger  service  can 
help  to  end  the  congestion  on  our  highways 
and  the  overcrowding  of  airways  and  alr- 
porU:   that  the  traveler  In  Amartea  should 
to  the  maTlmnm  extent  feasible  have  tree- 
tfon  to  clMKiae  tbe  mode  of  travel  most  oon- 
venlent  to  his  needs;  that  the  neoessary  im- 
provement   and    restructuring    of    existing 
passenger   service   and    the   development  of 
new  modes  of  ground  passenger  service  can 
best  be  achieved  by  nonprofit  corporations 
operating   In   the   Nation's   urban    corridors 
of  leas  than  800  miles  where  Improved  pas- 
••nger  sstikis  Is  most  needed:  that  regloaal 
transporUttoa     agencies     shouM     have     a 
vital  role  In  providing  such  ssrvloe  In  oo- 
OfMrmtlon  with  such  corporaUons:  that  Fad- 
eral  financial  assistance  as  weU  as  regional. 
State,  and  local  funds  Is  needed  to  achieve 
the  purposes  of  this  Act;  that  limited  long- 
distance psssengsr  stfvlce  of  more  than  600 
anllM  should  oniy  be  provided  at  a  east  to 
tiM  Federal  OovemaMnt  on  terms  justified 
by  the  naUonal  interest,  and   therefore  It 
Is  the  purpose   of   thu   Act  to  designate  a 
Basic  Katlona:  Rail  Passenger  System  with- 
in which  an  Urban  Corridors  Passenger  Sys- 
tem will  also  be  designated,  to  create  non- 
profit  passenger  eorpcaraUons   with    the    fl- 
nanrlal  aaalatanee  of  railroads  and  the  Fed- 
«al  Oovemment  to  provide  passenger  serv- 
ice   In    urban   oorridors.    to   authorlae    the 
Secretary  of  Transportatton  to  contract  for 
the   provision   of  passenger   service   within 
the  Basic  NatlonAl  System  and  outside  of 
the  Urban  Corridors  Passenger   System,   to 
authorlae    tbe    Interstate    Oommeroe    Oom- 
mlsslan    to   require    adequate   standards   of 
passenger   service    in    rail    passenger   opera- 
tlons;    and   to  provide   Interim  Mderal   m- 
■istanne  to  certain  railroads  as  necessary  to 
permit  the  orderly  transfer  of  railroad  pas- 
senger service  to  nonprofit  corporations. 
I  lOa.  DeflnltloBs 
For  purpoees  of  this  Act — 

(a)  "Railroad"  means  a  common  carrier 
by  railroad,  as  defined  in  section  1(3)  of 
part  I  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  as 
amended  (4»  UBC.  1(3))  other  than  the 
corporation  created  by  title  m  of  this  Act. 

(b)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  or  his  delegate  unless  the 
context  In  which  It  appears  indicates  other- 
wise. 

(c)  "Commission"  means  tbe  Interstate 
Conunerce  Commission. 

(d)  "Basic  National  Rail  Passenger  Sys- 
tem" means  the  system  of  long-distance 
Intercity  rail  passenger  service  of  more  than 
600  mllee  and  the  systeni  of  urban  corridor 
passenger  service  for  distances  of  less  than 
600  mllas.  dsslgnated  by  the  Secretary  under 
title  n  of  this  Act. 

(e)  "Urban  Corridors  Passenger  System" 
means  the  system  of  passenger  service  be- 
tween cities  not  more  than  600  miles  apart 
In  dSBsely  popuUted  areas,  designated  by  tbe 
Sacretary  under  tttle  n  of  thU  Act. 


(f)  "Corporations"  means  the  nonprofit 
passenger  corporaUons  created  under  title 
ni  of  this  Act  to  provide  passenger  service 
in  the  Urban  Corridors  Passenger  System. 

(g)  "Avoidable  loss"  means  the  avoidable 
eosts  of  providing  passenger  service,  less  rev- 
enues attributable  thereto,  using  the  meth- 
dology  used  In  the  report  ot  Vbm  Commission 
of  July  10.  ises,  entitled  "InvastlgaUon  of 
CosU  of  Intercity  Rail  Passenger  Service." 

TTTLB  II— BASIC  NATIONAL  RAIL 
PASSENQER  SYSTDf 
f  201.  Designation  of  systeni 

In  carrying  out  the  oongrssslonal  fln/^ingr 
and  declaration  of  purpose  set  forth  In  title  I 
of    this    Act.    the    Secretary,    acting    In    co- 
operation with  other  Interested  Federal  agen- 
cies and  departments,  la  authodaed  and  di- 
rected to  submit  to  the  Commission  and  to 
the   Congreas  within   thirty  days  after   the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  his  report  and 
reconunendatlons  for  a  basic  national  rail 
passenger  system  (hereinaftar  referred  to  as 
the    "basic    system").    Tbe   Secretary    shall 
recommend  as  part  of  such  system  rail  pas- 
senger routes  of  distances  less  than  500  miles 
between  cltlee  In  highly  populated   regions 
where  present  and  potential  demand  for  rail 
passenger  transportation  may  make  rail  pas- 
senger service  provided  by  corporations  cre- 
ated under  this  Act  economically  viable.  The 
Secretary  shall   also  recommend  as  part  of 
such  system  rail  passenger  routes  of  distances 
of  more  than  600  miles  where  service  may  be 
required  to  meet  seasonal  parwcingrii  demand, 
to  meet  passenger  transportation  demands 
for  which  no  alternative  mode  of  transporta- 
tion exists,  or  to  meet  other  requirements 
of  the  national  interest,  and  where  tbe  Sec- 
retary shall  be  willing  to  provide  passenger 
service  by  contract  with  available  carriers. 
Such   recommendations  shall  specify  those 
points    between   which    Intercity   passenger 
trains  shall  be  operated,  identify  all  routes 
over  which  service  may  be  provided,  and  the 
trains  presently  operated  over  such  routes, 
together  with  basic  service  characteristics  of 
operaUons  to  be  provided  within  the  system, 
taking  Into  account  schedules,   number  of 
trains,  connections,  through  car  service,  and 
aieeplng,  parlor,  dining,  and  lounge  facilities. 
In  recommending  said  bsslc  system  the  Sec- 
retary shall  take  into  account  the  need  for 
expeditious  rail  passenger  service  within  and 
between  all  regions  of  the  continental  United 
States,  and  the  Secretary  shall  consider  the 
need  for  such  service  within  the  SUtea  of 
Alaska  and  HawaU  and  the  Commcsiwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico.  In  formulating  such  recom- 
mendations the  Secretary  ahall  consider  op- 
portunities   for   provision   of   faster   service, 
more  convenient  service,  service  to  more  cen- 
ters of  population,  and /or  service  at  lower 
cost,  by  the  Joint  operatlan,  for  passenger 
service,  of  facilities  of  two  or  more  railroad 
compiles:  the  Importance  of  a  given  servtee 
to  overall  system  viability;  adequacy  of  other 
transportation    faclllUas    serving    the    same 
points;   the  need  for  service  within  defined 
regional   areas:    unique   character Utlcs    and 
advantages  of  rail   service   as   compared   to 
other  modes;  the  relationship  of  public  bene- 
fits of  given  services  to  the  costs  of  providing 
them;  and  potential  proflUbUlty  of  the  serv- 
ice. 

I  303.  Review  of  the  basic  system 

The  Commission  shall,  within  thirty  days 
after  receipt  of  the  Secretary's  report  desig- 
nating a  basic  system,  review  Btx;h  report 
consistent  with  the  purpoees  of  this  Act  and 
provide  the  Secretary  with  Its  conunents  and 
recommendations.  The  Secretary  shall  give 
due  consideration  to  such  conunents  and 
recommendations.  The  Secretary  ahall.  with- 
in ninety  days  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act  submit  his  report  designating  the 
basic  system  to  the  Congress.  Such  report 
shall  Include  a  statement  of  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Commission  together  with  his 
reasons  for  falling  to  adopt  any  such  reoocn- 


mandattons.  The  basic  system  as  designated 
by  the  Secretary  shall  become  effective  for 
the  purpoees  of  thU  Act  upon  the  date  tliat 
the  report  of  the  Secretary  is  submitted  to 
Congress  and  shall  not  be  reviewable  In  anv 
court. 

Tmjl   m— CRKATION   OF   RAIL   PA88EN- 

GBR    CORPORATIONS 
I  301.  Creation  of  corporations 

There  are  authorised  to  be  created  non- 
profit oorporaUons  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  "corporations")  to  provide  en  routes  with- 
In  each  urban  corridor  of  the  Urban  Corri- 
dors of  the  Urban  Corridors  Passenger  Sys- 
tem. In  a  manner  consistent  with  the  over- 
all transportation  requirements  of  the  re- 
gions where  such  corporations  are  in  opera- 
Uon.  Intercity  passenger  service,  employing 
innovative  operating  and  marketing  concepu 
so  as  to  fuUy  develop  the  potential  of  mod- 
em raU  aervloe  In  meeting  the  Nation's  inter- 
city passenger  transpoitaUon  reqnlraments. 
Kach  corporation  will  not  be  an  agency  or  es- 
tablishment of  the  United  Statas  Oovem- 
ment. Such  corporations  shall  be  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  Uils  Act,  and  to  the  extent 
consistent  with  this  Act,  to  the  laws  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  relating  to  nonprofit 
corporations.  The  right  to  repeal,  alter,  or 
amend  this  Act  at  any  time  is  ciipissilj  re- 
served. 

i  303.  Process  of  organisation 

Tbe  President  of  the  United  SUtes  shall 
appoint  not  leas  than  tliree  Inoorporatora 
for  each  urban  corridor  corporaUon.  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
who  shall  also  »»Dt  as  the  board  of  dlrac- 
tors  for  one  hundred  and  eighty  dajra  fol- 
lowing the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
The  incorporators  ahall  take  whatever  actions 
are  necessary  to  astabUsh  the  corporation, 
including  the  filing  of  articles  of  Incorpora- 
tion. MM  approved  by  the  President. 
I  303.  Directors  and  oOcen 

(a)  Bach  oorporatton  ahan  have  a  board 
of  directors  of  not  more  than  31  mambera 
who  are  cltlsens  of  the  United  States,  of 
whom  one  shall  be  elected  annually  by  the 
board  to  serve  as  chairman.  A  majority  of 
the  members  of  the  t>oard  wUl  be  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  United   States,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate, for  terms  of  four  years  or  untU  their 
successors  have  been  appointed  and  quali- 
fied.    Any     member     appointed     to     fill     a 
vacancy  may  be  appointed  only  for  the  un- 
expired term  of  the  director  whom  he  suc- 
ceeds. At  all  times  the  Secretary  or  his  rep- 
resentative shall  be  one  of  tbe  members  of 
each   bo€ud   of   directors   appointed    by   the 
President  and  at  least  one  of  such  members 
of  each  oorporatlon  ahaU  be  a  resident  of  the 
region  served  by  such  oorporatlon  and  shall 
be  appointed  to  represent  exclusively  the  In- 
terests of  passengers  in  that  region.  The  gov- 
ernor of  each  State  served  by  each  corpora- 
tion shall  appoint  a  director  to  serve  for 
a  term  not  to  exceed  his  elective  term  of  of- 
fice. At  least  two  members  of  each  board  of 
directors  shall  be  elected  by  the  rail  carriers 
wlio  have  for  consideration  been  relieved  of 
their   rail   passenger   responsibilities  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  such  oorporatlon  under 
the    provision   of   section   401    of    this   Act. 
Pending  election  of  the  complete  board  of 
directors  of  each  corporation  four  members 
shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  purpoee  of 
conducting  buslnees  of  a  board.  No  director 
appointed  by  the  President  may  have  any  di- 
rect   or    indirect    financial    or    employment 
relationship  with   any  railroad  or  railroads 
during  the  time  that  he  serves  on  the  board. 
Bach  of  the  directors  not  employed  by  tha 
Federal  Government  shall  receive  ootnpenaa- 
tlon  at  the  rate  of  (300  for  each  meeting  of 
the  board  he  attends.  In  addition,  each  di- 
rector   shall    be    reimbtused    for    necessary 
travel  and  subsistence  expense  Incurred  In 
attending  the  meetings  of  the  board.  No  di- 
rector elected  by  railroads  shall  vote  on  any 
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action  of  the  board  of  directors  relating  to 
any  contract  or  oijerating  relationship  be- 
tween the  corporation  and  a  railroad,  but  he 
may  be  present  at  directors'  meetings  at 
which  such  matters  are  voted  upon,  and  he 
may  be  Included  for  purposea  of  determin- 
ing a  quorum  and  may  participate  in  dis- 
cussions at  such  meeting. 

(b)  Bach  board  of  directors  U  empowered 
to  adopt  and  amend  bylaws  governing  the 
operation  of  the  corporation  providing  that 
such  bylaws  shall  not  be  inconsistent  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  or  of  the  articles  of 
incorporation. 

(c)  Bach  corporaUon  shall  have  a  president 
and  such  other  officers  as  may  be  named  and 
appointed  by  the  board.  The  rates  of  com- 
pensation of  all  officers  shall  be  fixed  by  the 
board.  Officers  shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  board.  No  Individual  other  than  a  citlsen 
of  the  United  States  may  be  an  officer  of  the 
corporatton.  No  officer  of  the  corporaUon 
may  have  any  direct  or  Indirect  employmant 
or  ^''■nM^i  relationship  with  any  railroad  or 
railroads  during  the  time  of  his  employment 
by  the  corporaUon. 

ISOi.  Oaneral  powers  of  the  corporaUon 

Each  corporation  is  authorised  to  own, 
manage,  operate,  or  contract  for  the  opera- 
tion of  Intercity  rail  passenger  trains;  to 
oarry  mall  and  express  In  connecUon  with 
passenger  service;  to  conduct  research  and 
development  related  to  iu  mission;  to  own, 
manage,  operate,  or  contract  for  the  opera- 
tion of  high  speed  ground  passenger  trans- 
portaUon,  to  contract  for  the  improvement 
or  construcUon  of  roadbed  and  to  acquire  by 
oonatrucUon,  purchase,  or  gift,  or  to  contract 
lor  tbe  use  of,  physical  faclUtles,  equipment, 
and  devloea  necessary  to  raU  passenger  op- 
eraUons. Bach  corporaUon  shall  raly  upon 
rail  carriers  to  provide  the  crews  necessary  to 
tbe  operaUon  of  Its  pasaanger  trains.  To  carry 
out  Its  funcUons  and  purposes,  each  corpora- 
Uon  shall  have  the  usual  powers  conferred 
upon  a  nonprofit  corporaUon  by  the  law«  of 
tbe  District  of  Columbia. 
1306.  AppllcabUlty  of  the  IntersUte  Com- 
merce Act  and  other  laws 

(a)  Bach  corporation  ahall  be  deemed  a 
oommon  carrier  by  railroad  within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  1(3)  of  the  IntersUte  Oom- 
merce  Act  and  shaU  be  subject  to  all  provi- 
sions of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  other 
than  those  pertaining  to —  

(1)  regulation  of  rates,  fares,  and  charges; 

(S)  abandonment  or  extension  of  lines  of 
railroads  and  the  abandonment  or  extension 
of  operaUons  over  lines  of  railroads,  whether 
by  trackage  rights  or  otherwise; 

(3)  ragulatton  of  routes  and  service  and, 
except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this  Act,  the 
discontinuance  or  change  of  passenger  train 
service  operaUons. 

(b)  The  corporatton  shall  be  subject  to 
the  same  laws  and  regulattons  with  reelect 
to  safety  and  with  respect  to  dealings  with 
tta  employees  as  any  other  common  carrier 
■abject  to  part  I  of  the  Interstate  Commeroe 

Act, 

(e)  The  corporaUon  shall  not  be  subject 
to  any  State  or  other  law  pertaining  to  tbe 
transportaUon  of  passengers  by  railroad  as  it 
relates  to  rates,  routes,  or  service. 

(d)  Ltrancn  and  contracts  entered  into  by 
each '  ccrporaUon.  regardless  of  the  place 
where  the  same  may  be  executed,  shall  be 
governed  by  the  Uws  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

(e)  Persons  contracting  with  each  corpo- 
raUon for  the  joint  uss  or  operaUon  of  such 
fadllUes  and  equipment  as  may  be  necessary 
for  tbe  provision  of  efflclent  and  expeditious 
passenger  service  shall  and  are  hereby  re- 
lieved from  all  prohlblUons  of  existing  law, 
including  the  anUtruat  laws  of  tha  United 
SUtea  with  respect  to  such  contracts,  agree- 
menU,  at  leases  Insofar  as  may  be  necessary 
to  enable  tttam  to  enter  tbweinto  and  to 
perform  their  obligations  thereunder. 


i  306.  Sections 

(a)  If  a  corporation  engages  In  or  ad- 
heres to  any  action,  practice,  or  policy  in- 
consistent with  the  poUclee  and  purposes  of 
this  Act.  obstructt  or  interferes  with  any 
activities  authorised  by  this  Act  (except  In 
the  exercise  of  labor  practices  not  otherwise 
proscribed  by  law) ,  refuses,  falls,  or  neglects 
to  discharge  ita  duties  and  responsiblUties 
under  this  Act,  or  threatens  any  such  viola- 
tion, obstruction.  Interference,  reftisal,  fail- 
ure, or  neglect,  the  district  co\irt  of  the 
United  SUtee  for  any  district  In  which  the 
corporation  or  other  person  resides  or  may 
be  found  shaU  have  Jurisdiction,  except  as 
otherwise  prohibited  by  law,  upon  petition  of 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  SUtes 
or  m  a  case  Involving  a  labor  agreement 
upon  petition  of  any  individual  affected 
thereby,  to  grant  such  equitable  relief  as 
may  be  necessary  or  appropriate  to  prevent 
or    terminate    any    violation,    conduct,    or 

threat. 

(b)  Nothing  contained  In  thU  section  ShaU 

be  construed  as  relieving  any  person  of  any 
punishment,  liability,  or  sanction  which  may 
be  impoeed  otherwise  than  under  this  Act. 
{  308.  Reports  to  the  Congreas 

(a)  Each  corporation  shall  transmit  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress,  annuaUy,  com- 
mencing one  year  from  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  thU  Act.  and  at  such  other  times 
as  It  deems  desirable,  a  comprehensive  and 
deUUed  report  of  Its  operaUons,  activities, 
and  accomplishments  under  this  Act.  In- 
cluding a  sUtement  of  recelpta  and  expendi- 
tures for  the  previous  year.  At  the  time  of 
Its  annual  report,  each  oorporatton  shall  sub- 
mit legislative  recommendations  for  amend- 
ment of  this  Act  as  It  deems  desirable,  in- 
cluding the  amount  of  financial  assistance 
needed  for  operations  and  for  capital  Im- 
provemenU,  the  manner  and  form  In  which 
the  amount  of  such  assUtance  shoiUd  be 
computed,  and  the  sources  from  which  such 
assistance  should  be  derived. 

(b)  The  Secretary  and  tbe  Commission 
shaU  transmit  to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress, one  year  foUowlng  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  thU  Act  and  blennlaUy  thereafter, 
reports  on  the  sUte  of  raU  passenger  service 
and  the  effectiveness  of  this  Act  in  meeting 
tbe  requirement  for  a  balanced  national 
transporUtion  system,  together  with  any 
legislative  recommendations  for  amendments 
to  thU  Act. 

TTTLB  IV— PROVISION  OF  BUIL 

PASSBNOBR  SERVICES 

i  401.  AastmFnoi*  or  PASSKMon  S^^ics  rr 

TBS  CoBPtHUnom;  Cokkkncuixnt 

or  Omtanoifs 
(a)(1)  On  or  l>efore  March  1,  1971,  and 
on  or  after  March  1,  1973,  but  before  Janu- 
ary 1,  1976.  each  oorporatton  is  authcrtaed 
to  contract  with  each  railroad  within  iU 
Jurisdiction  to  relieve  such  railroad  of  re- 
qwnslblllty  for  the  provlsKm  of  intercity 
rail  passenger  service  commencing  on  or  after 
March  1,  1971.  The  contract  may  be  made 
upon  such  terms  and  condlttons  as  necessary 
to  permit  the  corporation  to  undertake  pas- 
senger snvice  on  a  timely  basis.  Upon  Its 
entering  into  a  valid  contract  (including  pro- 
tective arrangements  for  employees),  the 
railroad  shall  be  relieved  of  all  its  respon- 
slbillttes  as  a  common  carrier  of  passengen 
by  rail  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  cor- 
poration in  intercity  raU  passenger  service 
under  part  I  of  the  InteisUte  Oommeroa 
Act  or  any  other  Uw  reUtlng  to  the  provi- 
sion of  mtarelty  passengw  swrloe  by  raU: 
ProtHdetf,  TbaX  any  railroad  discontinuing  a 
train  beteonder  must  give  nottea  In  accord- 
ance with  the  notice  prooedurea  oontalned 
in  section  ISa(l)  of  the  IntersUte  Commeroe 

Act. 

(3)  In  oonsideratton  of  being  relieved  of 
t.Ht«  reqKmslblllty  by  a  corporation,  tbe  rail- 
road ■*'^i  agree  to  pay  to  such  oorpocatton 
aacb  year  for  three  TMtrs  an  amoimt  equal  to 


one-third  of  60  per  centum  ot  the  fully  dU- 
trlbuted  passenger  service  deficit  of  the  rail- 
road attrlbuUble  to  the  operation  of  passen- 
ger service  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
corporation  as  reported  to  the  Commission 
for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1969.  The 
payment  to  the  corporation  may  be  made  in 
cash  or,  at  the  option  of  the  corporation,  by 
the  transfer  of  rail  passenger  equipment  or 
the  provision  of  future  service  as  requested 
by  the  corporation. 

(3)  In  agreeing  to  pay  the  amount  speci- 
fied in  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection,  a 
rallroiul  may  reserve  the  right  to  pay  a  lesser 
sum  to  be  determined  by  calculating  the 
following: 

(A)  100  per  centum  of  tbe  avoidable  loes 
of  all  Intercity  rail  passenger  service  oper- 
ated by  the  railroad  within  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  corporaUon  during  the  period  Janu- 
ary 1,  1969,  tlirough  December  31,  1969. 
If  the  amount  owed  the  corporation  under 
this  alternative  Is  agreed  by  the  parties  to 
be  lees  than  the  amount  paid  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (  ),  the  corporation  shall  pay 
the  difference  to  the  railroad.  If  the  raUroad 
and  the  corporation  are  unable  to  agree  as  to 
the  amount  owed,  the  matter  shall  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion for  decision.  The  Commission  shall  de- 
cide the  Issue  within  ninety  days  foUowlng 
the  dau  of  referral  and  lU  decision  shaU  be 
binding  on  both  parties. 

(4)  The  paymenU  to  the  corporation  shaU 
be  made  In  accordance  with  a  schedule  to 
be  agreed  upon  between  the  parties.  Unless 
the  parties  otherwise  agree,  the  paymenU 
for  each  of  the  first  twelve  months  foUow- 
lng the  daU  on  which  a  corporation  as- 
sumes any  of  the  operational  reeponalblUUes 
of  the  raUroad  shaU  be  in  cash  and  not  less 
than  one  thlrty-atxth  of  the  amount  owed. 

(b)  On  March  1,  1971,  each  corporation 
ShaU  begin  the  provision  of  intercity  rail 
passenger  service  between  points  within  iU 
jurisdiction  unles  such  serviee  is  being  pro- 
vided by  a  railroad  with  which  It  has  not 
entered  Into  a  contract  under  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section. 

(c)  No  railroad  or  any  other  person  may, 
without  the  consent  of  a  corporation,  con- 
duct intercity  raU  passenger  service  over  any 
route  on.  which  such  corporation  is  perform- 
ing scheduled  raU  passenger  service  pursu- 
ant to  a  contract  under  this  section. 

1403.  Pkovision  or  Passkngxx  Sxbvicx  Oot- 
sn>x  or  THX  Uaaaw  CoaaiDoas  Pas- 

SXMGXX    STSTEM 

The  Secretary  is  authorised  to  contract 
with  railroads  and  the  corporations  for  the 
provision  of  passenger  service  within  the  Na- 
Uonal Basic  Passenger  System  for  raU  pas- 
senger service  outside  of  the  Urban  Corridors 
Passenger  System  if  the  Secretary  finds  that 
such  service  Is  required  to  meet  seasonal  pas- 
senger demand,  to  meet  passenger  transpor- 
Ution demand  for  whi<^  no  alternative 
mode  of  transporUtion  existe,  or  to  meet 
other  requlremente  In  the  national  Interest. 
Such  service  shaU  be  coordinated  with  the 
services  in  the  Urban  Corridor  Passenger  Sys- 
tem. The  Secretary  may  take  into  account  in 
the  determination  of  payments  under  this 
section  the  operating  deficit  which  may  be 
incurred  by  a  carrier  In  the  provision  of  long 
distance  passenger  service.  There  are  hereby 
authorised  to  be  appropriated  such  amounU 
as  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
section.  Any  sums  appropriated  shaU  be 
avaUable  untU  expended. 
I  403.  Faculty  and  Service  agreemente 

(a)  Bach  corporation  may  contract  with 
railroads  for  the  use  of  tracks  and  other  fa- 
eUities  and  tbe  provision  of  services  on  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  parties  may 
agree.  In  tbe  event  of  a  faUure  to  agree,  the 
IntwsUte  Conunerce  Commlaslon  shaU.  if 
it  finds  that  doing  so  is  neoessary  to  carry 
out  tha  purposes  of  this  Act.  order  the  pro- 
vision of  servioas  or  tha  use  of  tracks  or  fa^ 
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cUIUm  of  tlM  raU  cvrlar  by  ft  corponUan. 
on  sucb  tenna  and  for  such  namifn— Hcai  •• 
the  CommUaton  may  fli  aa  jutt  ^'*^  raaaoo- 
able.  If  the  amount  of  compenaatlon  ftaad  la 
not  duly  and  promptly  paid,  the  railroad 
entitled  thereto  may  brine  an  action  acalnat 
the  corporation  to  recover  the  amount  prop- 
erly owed. 

(b)  To  faciuute  the  initiation  of  opera- 
Uona  by  each  corporation  within  lu  Jurladlc- 
tlon  the  Commlnalon  ahall,  upon  application 
by  the  Corporation,  require  a  railroad  to 
maka  ImmedUtaly  available  traina  az>d  other 
faclllUea.  The  Commlaaton  ahaU  thereafter 
promptly  proceed  to  liz  such  terma  and 
condlilona  a>  are  Ju«t  and  reasonable. 
I  403.  Adequacy  of  service 

The  OommlMion  la  authorlaed  to  preacrlbe 
auch  reculationa  aa  it  consider*  neceeaary  for 
the  comfort  and  health  of  Intercity  rail  paa- 
■entera.  Any  peraon  who  vlolatee  a  re^uIaUon 
laaued  under  tlila  aectloo  ahali  be  subject  to 
a  dvU  penalty  of  not  to  exceed  4600  for  each 
violation.  Bach  day  a  vlolatloa  continuea 
ahall  constitute  a  aeparate  offenae. 
1404.  New  aerrlce 

(a)  Bach  ccrparatlon  may  provide  service 
wltiiln  Ita  Jurladlcitloa  In  exoeas  ot  that  prc- 
•olbad  elttaar  within  or  serrlee  outside  the 
baale  ayatam  inelndinc  the  operaUon  of  spe- 
cial and  astra  r^Mangui  trmiaa.  iX  conautent 
wit>»  |M  mt— It  .««»i»»j«^fn^n^ 

(b)  Any  8Ute  or  rational  autborlty  may 
i*q<>aa4  at  a  eoiparatloii  rail  iiasaaw|,iii  aerv- 
loa  beyond  that  laelnded  within  tha  eor- 
pocBtlOB^  ayatam.  The  ewpuration  ahall  tn- 
aUtuta  eueta  aarrloe  If  the  Stete  or  regianal 
authority  afreea  to  ralmburae  the  corporation 
for  a  roaaonabte  portion  of  the   aTotdable 

'1  with  the  tnatitutlon  of  auch 
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<e)  rot  purpoaea  of  ttiia  aecUon  the  rea- 
aonahle  pc^tlon  at  the  operating  lose  to  be 
■aaumart  by  Um  State  or  regioaal  authority, 
ahali  ba  no  laaa  than  50  per  centum  nor  more 
than  tba  avoldabla  loaa  and  aaaodatad  capi- 
tal ooata.  If  tba  corporatloci  and  the  State  or 
rackmal  autborlty  are  unable  to  deolda  on  a 
raaaooable  apportlotunent  of  tlM  avoidable 
loaaea  to  ba  aaaiimad  by  the  Stau  or  regional 
authority  tba  matter  abali  be  rafarrad  to  the 
Secretary  for  dedalon  in  aocordanoe  with  tbe 
Intant  ot  tbla  Act.  taking  into  account  iix« 
impact  of  requiring  tba  oorporatkin  to  bear 
auch  loaaea  upon  Ita  abUi^  to  provide  Im- 
proved service  within  Ita  ayatem. 
I  40S.  Dlacontlnuanoe  of  aerrloa 

(a)  Unleaa  It  haa  antarad  into  a  contract 
with  a  corporation  pursuant  to  section  401 
(a)  (1)  oC  tbla  Act,  no  railroad  may  dlacon- 
tlnue  any  paaaenger  service  with  tbe  Urban 
Corrtdon  Paaaengar  System  dealgnated  by 
the  Secretary  prior  to  January  1.  i»75.  the 
provlalona  of  any  other  law  notwithstanding. 
On  and  after  January  1, 1975,  paaaenger  train 
■anrloe  oparatad  by  sncb  earrlar  may  be  dla- 
eontlntted  under  tbe  provlalona  ot  aectlon  13a 
or  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act.  Upon  the 
filing  of  an  application  for  dlacontlnuanoe 
for  ancb  a  carrier,  the  oorporatlon  may  un- 
dertake to  Inttlata  paaaenger  train  operatlona 
between  the  potnta  aerved. 

(b)(1)  A  oorporatlon  mnst  provide  mini- 
mum aervloe  on  ttie  routea  dealgnated  by  tbe 
Secretary  aa  wtthln  Ita  Jurladlctlon  nntU 
January  1.  n>7S,  to  the  extent  It  haa  nimmtnl 
responslblUty  for  auch  aerrlce  by  contract 
with  a  rau  carrier  pursoant  to  aectlon  401 
of  thia  Act. 

(3)  Service  beyond  that  prescribed  which 
Is  undertaken  by  the  corporation  upon  Ita 
own  IniUattva  may  be  «««"'»T«tlTmed  at  any 
time. 

<S)  If  at  any  time  after  JianiMry  1,  197B, 
a  corporation  determlnea  that  any  train  or 
traina  In  Ita  JurtadletlfOB  In  whole  or  in 
part  are  not  required  by  pobbc  eonTealenee 
*nd  neoeMlty.  or  wUl  la^atr  the  atamty  ot 
tbe  oarpcrattaB  to  adaqnataiy  prorMa  other 
eerrleea.  soeh  train  or  trabia  may  be  dtoeon- 
tlnoed  radar  tba  proeeduw  of  aaotlon  Ua 


of  the  Interstate  Commeroe  Act  (40  U.8.C. 
ISa) :  Provided,  however.  That  at  leaat  thirty 
days  prior  to  the  change  or  dlaoonUnuance. 
In  whole  or  In  part,  of  any  service  under  this 
aubeectlon.  the  oorporatlon  abali  maU  to  the 
Oovemor  of  each  SUte  In  which  tbe  train 
in  quaeUon  la  operated,  and  poet  In  every 
station,  depot,  or  other  facility  served  thereby 
notice  of  the  propoeed  change  or  discon- 
tinuance. The  oorporatlon  may  not  change 
or  dlsoonUnue  this  service  if  prior  to  the  end 
of  the  thirty-day  notice  period.  State,  re- 
gional, or  local  authorlUea  request  contlnua- 
Uon  of  tbe  service  and  within  ninety  days 
agree  to  reimburse  the  corporation  for  a  rea- 
sonable portion  of  the  operating  loaaea  asso- 
ciated with  the  continuation  of  service  be- 
yond the  notice  period. 

(4)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  3  of  this 
subeaotlon  a  reasonable  portion  of  the  op- 
erating loaaea  to  be  provided  by  the  SUte, 
local,  or  regional  authority  shaU  be  no  leas 
than  60  per  centum  of  nor  more  than  the 
avoidable  loaa  and  aaaodatad  capital  ooata. 
If  the  oorporaUon  and  the  Bute,  regional,  or 
local  authorlUes  are  unable  to  decide  on  tbe 
reasonable  apporUonment  of  operating  loaa 
between  them,  tbe  matter  shall  be  referred 
to  the  Secretary  for  decision  in  accordance 
with  the  tnUnt  of  this  Act.  Tbe  Secretary 
ahail  take  Into  account  tbe  intent  of  this 
Act  and  tbe  impact  ot  requiring  the  corpo- 
ration to  bear  such  loaaes  upon  Its  ability  to 
provide  Unproved  aerrlea  within  the  baale 
system. 

I  406.  Protective  arrangementa  for  employeea 

(a)  A  rail  oarrler  ahall  provide  fair  and 
equitable  arrangemenU  to  protect  the  In- 
tereata  oT  employeea  adveraely  affected  by  the 
following  disoonttnuancea  ot  paaaBnam  aerr- 
lce: 

(1)   those  arising  out  o*  a  contract  with  a 
oorporatlon  pursuant  to  section  401(a)  (1)  ot 
thia  Act.  and  ooOTirrlng  prior  to  January  1 
1976;  and  ' 

(3)  thoae  imdertaken  pursuant  to  aectlon 
406  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Such  protective  arrangementa  a^an 
Include,  without  being  limited  to.  such  pro- 
Tlaloos  aa  may  be  nscessary  for  (1)  the 
preservation  of  rights,  privileges,  and  benefits 
(Including  continuation  of  pension  rights 
and  benefits)  to  such  employees  under  exlst- 
las  ooUectlve-bargalnlng  agreements  or 
otherwise;  (3)  the  contlnuaUon  of  ooUeotlva- 
bargainlng  rlghU;  (3)  the  protection  of  such 
individual  employeee  against  a  worsening  of 
their  poBltlona  with  rsspaet  to  their  employ- 
ment; (4)  aasurancss  of  prtortty  of  reem- 
ploymant  ot  smployesa  tacininatad  or  laid 
off;  and  (6)  paid  training  or  retraining  pro- 
grama.  Such  arrangementa  ahall  include  pro- 
▼l«lona  protaeUag  individual  employeea 
»C*<Ti*<  a  wnrseriliig  of  their  poaltkna  with 
N^aet  to  their  amploymant  which  shall  in 
no  evant  provlda  benaflta  lass  than  thoas  ss- 
fWlshad  pniBuant  to  section  0(2)  (t)  of  tbe 
IntsrsUta  Commeroe  Act.  Any  eontraet  an- 
tarad Into  pursuant  to  the  provtalons  of  tlUs 
title  shall  apedfy  tbe  terms  and  conditions 
ot  such  protective  arrangamanta. 

Final  settlement  ot  any  oontract  undsr  sae- 
tloa  401(a)  (1)  o<  thia  Aot  bstwssn  a  raU  ear- 
"liv  UMl  A  corporation  may  not  ba  made  un- 
Isss  tba  Saeratary  ot  Labor  baa  esrttflad  to 
tba  oorporatlon  that  adverssly  affected  am- 
ployass  have  raoalTad  fair  and  equitable  pro- 
tection from  tba  railroad. 

(e)  After  eommenoement  ot  operatloau  in  a 
eorparmtlon'k  Jtnisdletlan.  the  substanttv*  i«- 
qiilTSiiisitts  of  sobasetlon  (b)  of  thte  tPtWp 
rtiall  apply  to  the  corporation,  and  tba  esrtt- 
temtaom.  by  tba  Saeretary  of  Labor  shaU  baa 
flondltlon  to  the  dlaeonttmianea  of  any  tralM 
by  tba  oorporatlon  punuant  to  aaotkm  40e  of 
tbla  Act. 

(d)  Each  corporation  ahall  take  auch  »»- 

3B  aa  may  ba  naeessary  to  tamof  that  aU 
OX*"*  «Bd  martuwka  amptnyag  by  ccntrac. 
tors  and  Mibeontractars  tn  the  performaaea 
of  constnaetlaB  work  finanoed  with  tba  w- 


■Istanca  of  funds  received  imdar  any  oontract 
or  agreement  entered  into  under  this  title 
ShaU  ba  paid  wages  at  rates  not  leas  than 
those  preraliing  on  similar  construction  in 
the  locality  aa  determined  by  tbe  Secretary 
of  Labor  In  aooordance  with  tiie  Davis-Bacon 
Act.  aa  amended.  The  corporation  aluUl  not 
enter  into  any  sucb  oontract  or  agreement 
without  first  obtaining  adequate  aasurance 
that  required  labor  standards  will  be  main- 
tained on  the  construction  work.  Health  and 
safety  standards  promulgated  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  L*bor  pursuant  to  Public  Law  91-64 

( U.8.C.  )  ahall  be  applicable  to  all 

oonatructlon  work  performed  under  such 
oontracta  or  agreements. 

<e)  Bach  corporation  shall  not  oontract 
out  any  work  ixMmaUy  performed  by  employ- 
eea in  any  bargaining  unit  covered  by  a  oon- 
tract between  the  Corporation  or  any  railroad 
providing  intercity  raU  passenger  eervlce 
upon  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  and 
any  labor  organisation,  if  sucb  oontraotlng 
out  shaU  reault  In  tbe  layoff  of  any  employee 
or  employeea  in  sucb  bargaining  unit. 
TTTLB  V— ESTABLISHMBNT  OP  A  SPECIAL 

PINAMCIAL      INVE8TMBNT      ADVISORY 

PANEL 

I  SOl.  Appointment  of  advisory  panel 

Within  thirty  days  after  enactment  of  this 
Act.  the  President  shall  appoint  a  ssven- 
man  financial  advisory  panel  to  be  oom- 
poaed  of  members  from  tbs  Invastmsnt 
banking,  oommardal  banking,  rail  transpor- 
tation industry.  State  and  k>cal  tranaporta- 
tkm  and  tbe  Secretary  of  tbe  TTaaaury. 
I  S03.  Purpoae  of  special  advisory  panel 

The  specUl  advisory  panel  appointed  by 
the  President  shall  advlae   the  directors  of 
tbe  corporations  on  ways  and  means  of  in- 
creasing capitalisation  of  the  corporation. 
1  003.  Report  to  Congress 

On  or  before  January  I,  1071.  the  panel 
shall  submit  a  report  to  Congress  svaluat- 
Ing  tbe  Initial  capitalisation  of  each  cor- 
poration and  tbe  prospects  for  Increasing 
its  oapltaliaatlon. 

Tmjl   VI— FEDERAL  FINANCIAL 
ASSISTANCE 
i  601.  Federal  grants 

There  U  authorised  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  Secretary  In  fiscal  year  1071.  640,000,000 
to  remain  available  untU  expended,  for  pay- 
ment to  the  corporation  for  tbe  purpose  of 
assisting  in — 

(1)  tba  initial  organlxatlon  and  operation 
of  the  corporation; 

(2)  the  establiabment  of  Improved  leaer- 
vatlons  systems  and  advertising; 

(3)  aarvldng.  malntMianoe,  and  repair  of 
railroad  passsntnr  squipment; 

(4)  tba  conduct  of  reaearch  and  develop- 
ment and  demonstration  programs  nspact- 
ing  new  raU  psassngsr  ssrvloss; 

(6)  the  davalopaiant  and  damonstratlon 
of  improved  rolling  stock;  and 

(6)  ssssntlal  flxad  fadlltiae  for  the  opwa- 
tton  of  paassngsr  traina  on  lines  and  routaa 
Included  in  tbe  basic  system  over  which  no 
tbrongb  pssssngsi  trains  are  belxig  opsrated 
at  tbe  tlma  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  In- 
cluding nscessary  track  oonnactlooM  between 
lines  of  the  same  or  dlifarent  rallitMMte. 


f  602.  Onsumnty  of  loaaa 

Tbe  Secretary  Is  autborlaed,  on  such  tertns 
and  oondltlona  as  he  may  prescribe,  to  guar- 
anty any  lender  against  loss  of  prtnclpal 
or  interest  on  securities,  obligations,  or  loana 
lasned  to  finance  tba  upgrading  of  roadbeds 
and  tbe  pnrcbase  by  a  eorporatian  of  new 
rolling  stock,  rahabiutatlon  of  ««i«fti».g  foil- 
ing sto^  and  for  other  oorporata  purpoaea. 
Tbe  maturity  data  of  auch  aeeurttiaa.  obUga- 
tlona.  or  loans,  tndodlng  all  extsnaloiM  and 
nnawals  tbaracf,  shall  not  ba  later  than 
twwity  years  from  tbslr  date  of  Issaanoe, 
and  tba  amoont  of  gnatanteed  loana  ont- 
sfaiMMng  ait  any  tlma  may  not  esosad  660.- 
000.000.  Tba  Bseratary  ahaU  prasorlba  and 
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collect  from  the  lending  Institution  a  rea- 
sonable annual  guaranty  fee.  There  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  such  amounts 
as  necessary  to  carry  out  this  section  not  to 
exceed  $60,000,000. 

TITLK  Vn— INTERIM  EMERGENCY  FED- 
ERAL FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE 
1 701.  Interim  authority  to  provide  emer- 
gency f"""^«'  assistance  for  raU- 
roads  operating  pasaanger  service 
For  the  purpoee  of  pnmittlng  a  railroad  to 
enter  into  or  carry  out  a  oontract  under  aec- 
tlon 401(a)(1)  of  thia  Act.  the  Secretary  U 
authorised,  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
he  may  prescribe,  to  (1)  make  loans  to  such 
railroads,  or  (2)  to  guarantee  any  lender 
against  loas  of  principal  or  Interest  on  any 
loan  to  such  railroads.  Interest  on  loans  made 
under  this  seeUon  shall  be  at  a  rate  not  less 
than  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
tbe  Treasury,  ta^"g  into  consideration  the 
currant  average  market  yield  on  outstanding 
marketable  obligations  of  the  United  Statea 
with  remaining  periods  to  matvirity  com- 
parable to  the  average  maturities  of  sucb 
loans  adjusted  to  tbe  nearest  one-eighth  of  1 
per  centum.  No  loan  may  be  made,  includ- 
ing renewals  or  extensions  thereof,  which  has 
a  maturity  date  In  excess  of  five  years.  The 
maturity  date  on  any  loan  guaranteed,  In- 
cluding all  renewals  and  extensions  thereof, 
t>i^ii  not  be  later  than  five  years  from  the 
date  of  Issuance.  Tbe  total  amount  of  loans 
and  loan  guarantees  made  under  this  section 
may  not  exceed  $75,000,000. 
I  702.  Authorisation  for  appn^Hlatlons 

Thare  are  hereby  authoriiad  to  ba  ^pro- 
prlated  such  amounts  as  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  title.  Any  sums  ap- 
propriated ahaU  be  avaUable  until  expended. 

TTTLB  Vm— MISCELLANEOUS 
PROVISIONS 
I  801.  Effect  on  pending  proceedings 

Any  intercity  passenger  train  in  operation 
cm  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  may  be 
discontinued  only  pursuant  to  this  Act,  not- 
withstanding any  provision  of  Federal  or 
State  law,  or  any  regulation  or  order  of  any 
Federal  or  SUte  court  or  regulatory  agency 
Issued  before  or  subsequent  to  that  date. 

I  802.  SeparablUty 

If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the  applica- 
tion tbaiaof  to  any  parson  or  drcumstanoa 
Is  bald  Invalid,  the  remainder  of  the  Act  and 
the  application  of  such  provision  to  other 
parsons  or  clrcumstanoea  ahall  not  be  effected 
tbanby. 
I  803.  AoeounUblllty 

Section  301  of  the  Government  Corpora- 
tion ConlTOl  Act  of  1046  (31  UjB.C.  866;  60 
Stat.  600)  U  amended  by  striking  "and  (4)" 
and  Inaartlng  in  Ueu  thereof  "(4)  Federal 
Deposit  msuranoe  Corporation  and  (6) "  and 
adding  "a  oorporatlon  eatabliahed  ptusuant 
to  the  Rail  Passenger  Act  of  1070". 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "A  bill  to 
designate  a  national  rail  passenger  system,  to 
establish  rail  passenger  corporations,  to  pro- 
Tide  financial  assistance  therefor,  and  for 
other  purpoeea." 

The  material,  presented  by  Mr.  Pbll.  is 
as  follows: 

Trx  BaooKHtos  Iwsi'tTinioH, 
Wathinffton,  D.C.,  April  22. 1970. 
Senator  CuoBOKira  Pcu., 
Senate  Office  Buibflnfr. 
Waahinjfton,  D.O. 

Deax  Sznatob  Pkxx:  In  response  to  your 
concern  expressed  to  me  about  the  effect  on 
transport  coordination  of  several  pieces  of 
legislation  In  the  transport  field  currently 
before  the  Congress  I  should  like  to  make 
the  following  comments,  partlculariy  with 
reference  to  rail  paaaenger  service. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  and  written 
over  tbe  years  about  the  need  In  tbe  United 
States  for  balanced  and  coordinated  trans- 
portation. Recently  public  and  Congressional 
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concern  abottt  the  threatened  extinction  of 
tnterelty  rail  passenger  sarrlce  In  large  areas 
of  tbe  country  has  brought  to  tbe  fore  even 
more  strongly  tbe  question  of  whether  our 
transpottaUon  Is  satlafactarily  balanoad  and 
coordinated.  Fear  has  been  expreased  by 
many  that  ths  disappearance  of  rail  passen- 
gar  ssrvlee  may  mairk  the  loss  of  important 
m.nA  wsmtlnl  *«^»»~Mt  In  the  transportation 
systam.  On  tbe  other  hand,  In  light  of  tbe 
oontlnuouBly  Improving  swvlces  of  other 
modes  and  the  steady  decline  of  rail  patron- 
age It  may  be  that  a  good  deal  of  raU  pas- 
senger service  Is  no  longer  needed. 

There  are  many  and  often  conflicting  views 
about  what  constitutes  balanced  and  co- 
ordinated transportation.  No  doubt  tbe  ex- 
pression  of  these  views  wlU  influence  what- 
ever Is  done  by  Congress  and  the  Admin- 
istration about  intercity  rail  passenger  serv- 
ice ft»"<  wbathar  in  fact,  and  to  what  extent, 
we  do  "need  tbe  railroada." 

One  appioa^  to  balanced  and  coordinated 
passenger  tranq>ortatlon  centers  on  tba  de- 
slrablUty  to  have  widespread,  almost  ubiqui- 
tous, availability  of  each  of  tbe  ntajor  modea; 
l.e.,  air,  rail,  bus,  and  auto.  Taken  at  tbe 
extreme  this  objective  for  the  traaq>ortatU>n 
systam  would  nxean  that  every  traveler  em- 
barking on  any  possible  trip  within  the 
United  States  would  be  able  to  choose  for 
bis  trip  from  ftj"""g  all  the  modes.  It  goes 
almost  without  saying  that  such  an  aim  of 
public  policy  foff  tran^MTtatlon  is  naost 
strongly  advanced  by  ""»"'"•  commiinltles 
in  less  densely  populated  regions  when  tbe 
voltims  of  travel  normally  is  insulDcient  to 
support  on  a  commercial  basis  a  full  panoply 
of  ssrvloss.  Tbe  files  of  tbe  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  and  the  ClvU  Aeronautics 
Board  ars  overflowing  with  cases  In  which 
communities  have  petitioned  for  new  atm- 
Ices  or  opposed  the  dlscontlnuanoe  of  exist- 
ing service.  Tbe  main  issue  in  these  cases 
Is  usually  whether  or  not  the  public  Interest 
requires  service  to  an  extent  which  would 
Justify  subsidy,  either  pubUcly  provided,  or 
through  cross  subsidy  from  the  revenues  of 
other  operations  of  the  carriers  sucb  as,  for 
example,  freight  service. 

A  contrasting  view  of  what  constitutes 
balanced  and  coordinated  transportation  em- 
phasises that  each  of  the  major  modes  has 
attributes  In  which  It  excels  over  the  other 
nio<1fi^  For  example,  automobile  transporta- 
tion Is  very  low  cost  for  group  travel  and 
offers  unmatched  flexibility  of  service:  air 
transportation  cannot  be  equalled  for  trip 
time  on  distances  over  400  miles  (in  many 
cases  less);  bus  for  single  (In  number) 
travelers  for  short  and  middle  distances  of- 
fers very  low  travel  costs;  and  raU  could  of- 
fer the  greatest  comfort,  the  lowest  trip  time 
and  very  low  cost  (for  trips  up  to  400  mUes) 
where  there  are  bl|^  tnuBc  densities.  Accord- 
ing to  this  view  of  balanced  and  coordinated 
transportation  each  mode  should  be  en- 
coun^ed  by  public  policy  to  concentrate  Its 
services  where  Its  advantages  are  greatest. 
Tlie  presumed  benefits  of  this  policy  are  op- 
erational economies  permitting  better  serv- 
ices to  some  travelers  at  lower  cost.  The  dis- 
advantages are  frequent  restriction  of  travel- 
ers' freedom  of  choice  as  to  mode  of  travel, 
much  more  variation  In  quality  of  service 
and  In  fares  as  between  high  density  and 
low  density  routes,  and  also  some  reduc- 
tion In  competition  among  the  modes,  cnils 
latter  disadvantage  may  not  be  Important  If 
there  Is  competition  within  modes.) 

It  Is  a  reasonable  assumption  that  a  sys- 
tem balanced  and  coordinated  to  exploit 
each  mode's  strong  points  is  more  likely  to 
result  In  transportation  which  pays  its  own 
way  than  a  system  which  nearly  everywhere 
offers  a  full  array  of  services  by  all  modes. 
Tbe  farmer  system  la  less  likely  to  be  a  bur- 
den on  taxpayers.  But  economic  self-sulD- 
dency  Is  not  necessarily  the  measure  of  ade- 
quacy of  a  transportation  system.  There  may 
be  Justlflable  tises  of  public  funds  to  extend 


tbe  range  ot  transportation  services.  His- 
torically every  mode  of  transportation  in  the 
United  States  bss  been  In  one  way  or  another 
the  recipient  of  public  support  argued  for  on 
grounds  ot  public  benefit.  Undoubtedly  the 
benefits  of  public  subsidy,  either  to  travelers 
or  to  the  public  in  general,  may  be  very  sub- 
stantial and  may  exceed  public  outlays.  In 
that  case  public  monies  are  well  spent. 

Benefita,  above  and  beyond  what  travelm 
will  pay  for  in  fares  are,  however,  dllllcult  to 
determine  and  tend  to  take  us  Into  the  realm 
of  judgment  and  opinions.  Nevertheless  tbe 
job  for  policymakers  Is  to  determine  tbe  in- 
direct benefits  (not  measured  by  fares),  to 
examine  the  inddenoe  of  benefits;  l.e.,  who 
receives  than  when  public  funds  sre  in- 
volved, to  determine  the  indirect  costs  (not 
found  on  carriers  Income  statements) ,  and  to 
weigh  the  categories  of  benefits  against  tbe 
costs,  p&rUctilarly  pubUc.  Determining  the 
ways  In  which  public  money  will  be  spsnt  Is 
tbe  province  of  elected  and  other  public  ott- 
clals.  Frequently  their  job  is  made  easy  by  a 
wide  public  consensus  about  what  constitute 
benefits  and  also  by  Instances  where  benefits 
clearly  exceed  ooata. 

In  other  casss  the  natora  of  benefita  may 
be  hard  to  determine,  may  be  In  dlsputa,  and 
may  be  so  complex  that  their  slgnlflcance  la 
dllDeult  to  measure.  In  tbese  drenmstanoes 
special  Interest  groups  are  often  able  to  Im- 
poae  their  will  In  ways  wbldi  can  hardly  be 
constrtied  In  any  broad  sense  aa  being  In  the 
pubUc  benefit.  Public  support  for  transiwrta- 
tion  sometlmas  fbll  Into  this  Utter  eatsgory. 
Often  the  public  may  find  Itself  supporting 
services  where  it  would  be  dlflleult  to  show 
that  ooata  do  not  swamp  wbaterer  benaflta 
ara  raeelvad,  or  that  baneflta  do  not  flow  pri- 
marily to  affluant  asgrnanto  of  the  com- 
munity well  able  to  pay  fOr  asrrlesa  provided 
them. 

Undoubtedly  some  of  the  80  or  so  passen- 
gers who  on  a  given  day  are  riding  tbe  Broad- 
way Limited  passenger  train  between  New 
York  and  Chicago  would  argue  that  the  pro- 
vision of  rail  passenger  service  Is  a  socially 
desirable  Item  upon  which  public  funds 
should  be  expended.  As  a  general  propoeltlon 
many  among  the  public  would  agree.  But  If 
It  were  known  that  the  economic  cost  of 
providing  raU  service  to  80  pasaengers  per  day 
between  New  York  and  Chicago  is  four  to  fire 
times  the  cost  of  such  service  by  air,  bus,  or 
auto,  a  serious  question  about  tbe  relation- 
ship of  benefita  to  costo  would  no  doubt  arise 
In  the  minds  of  many  taxpayers.  (It  abould 
be  understood  that  public  subsidy  al<me 
would  not  Increase  tbe  number  riding  tbe 
Broadway  Limited.) 

As  you  know,  in  order  to  be  mors  axpllcH 
about  benefita  and  costa  of  transportathm. 
so  that  public  oCBclals  and  the  puMlc  In  gen- 
eral would  be  better  able  to  w«lgh  them 
against  each  other,  tbe  Northeast  Corrldar 
Transportation  Project  was  under  my  direc- 
tion begun  in  1064  In  tbe  Federal  govern- 
ment. The  Corridor  project  was  charged  to 
consider  different  ways  in  meeting  tbe  North- 
east Corridor's  iteeds  for  tnterdty  transpor- 
tation and  to  evaluate  each  of  them  as  much 
as  possible  In  benefit  cost  terms.  Many  of  tbe 
resulta  of  studies  and  investigations  carried 
on  in  the  Corridor  project  are  of  immediate 
relevance  to  the  question  of  the  extent  of 
need  of  raU  passenger  service,  and  benee  It 
may  be  useftil  to  bring  out  some  of  their 
blghlighta. 

DCPOaTAMCX  OF  TRIP  TIMX 

Tbe  Corridor  project  found  that  far  and 
away  the  most  important  consideration  In 
travelers-  choice  of  modes  for  intardty  travel 
U  trip  time;  i.e.,  total  Uma  in  travel  door  to 
door.  It  is  quite  clear  that  passengers  turned 
in  great  numbers  to  MetroUners  because  trip 
time  was  reduced  between  downtown  New 
York  and  downtown  Washington  by  more 
than  forty-five  minutes,  and  achedulea  were 
met  with  quite  high  consistency.  In  conjvmc- 
tlon  perhaps  with  the  present  somewhat  er- 
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ntlc  perf ormancM  of  th«  alrllnea  tb«  Matro- 
Un«n  h«Te  demonstr«t«<l  tta«  greatly  Im- 
proTMl  oomp«tltlT«  pTMiMcta  of  nOl  mttIc*. 
For  MT«na  pain  of  clttas  -t  tb*  rout*  be- 
tween New  York  and  WMhIngtnn  rail  now 
offer*  tbe  lowest  elapeed  downtown- to- 
downtown  travel  time. 

The  great  importance  of  time  to  travelers' 
choices  of  modes — alBnned  quite  overwhelm- 
ingly by  tbe  MetroUner  experience — suggests 
that  rail  paiisenger  service  generally  for  short 
and  Intermediate  distances  would  be  more 
attractive  to  travelers  If  It  could  be  operated 
at  higher  average  speeds.  Reducing  trip  time 
Is  probably  the  only  means  by  which  the  con- 
tinuous decline  of  raU  passenger  patronage 
can  be  stayed.  The  greater  speed  and  reliabil- 
ity achieved  by  jet  aircraft  and  the  greatly 
Increased  highway  speeds  permitted  on  the 
Interstate  system  attracted  large  numbers  of 
travelers  away  from  the  railroads.  It  Is  Im- 
portant to  recognise  that  subsidy  alone  can- 
not stop  the  decline  In  patronage  Indeed 
1««  and  !•■•  pAtronlzed  rail  passenger  service 
will  require  more  and  more  subsidy  and  pro- 
duce fewer  and  fewer  benefits. 

At  preeent  air  normally  provides  tbe  low- 
est trip  times  between  downtown  and  down- 
town of  large  cities  160  or  more  miles  apart. 
For  short  Wpa.  I.e..  up  to  SO  to  76  miles, 
particularly  between  suburb  and  suburb,  au- 
toa  and  buses  are  generally  unbeatable.  For 
trips  between  76  and  160  miles  auto,  bus  and 
rail  divide  the  traffic.  Here  and  there,  as  be- 
tween PlUladelphla  and  New  York.  raU  U 
unerwrelled  for  downtown-to-downtown  trip 


Fotantlally  tbe  greatest  beneflu  from  Im- 
proveBMBta  In  rail  psssengwr  service  He  In 
tbe  seme*  range  between  80  and  160  miles — 
possibly  up  to  260  miles.  But  to  capture  and 
bold  a  substantial  sbare  of  that  market  the 
railroads  will  bav*  to  reduce  trip  time. 

Fsaaa  ux  Liaa  ncrocTAirr 
The  Corridor  project  found  that  coats  o( 
travel  are  much  less  Important  to  travelers 
than  trip  times.  For  example.  In  the  North- 
east Oorrldor.  a  1.0%  reduction  In  trip  time 
would  result  In  a  3.0%  Increase  In  patronage; 
a  1.0%  reduction  In  faree  -vould  result  In 
a  J0%  Increase  in  patronage.  Also,  con- 
Taraaly,  a  1.0%  Increase  In  trip  time  would 
result  In  a  2.0%  faU  In  patronage;  and  a 
1.0%  Increase  In  fares  would  result  In  a 
M%  fall  In  patronage. 

Thsr*  are  screral  erplanatUxns  for  the  rel- 
atively Isssar  Importance  to  travalers  of 
ebangaa  In  trip  cost  compared  to  cbangea  in 
trip  time.  One  Is  that  a  very  laria  propor- 
tion ol  travel  In  the  Northeast  Oorrtdor.  and 
alsewtMre,  la  don*  for  business  purpoass.  Tbe 
value  of  time  to  a  business  traveler  may 
roughly  be  Imputed  at  the  figure  for  his 
hourly  salary  or  wage.  In  many  eases  this 
figure  will  be  oonaldarably  greater  than  the 
largest  fare  differentials  betaesn  modes 
Xcoaomy  for  the  buslnasa  traveler  than  Is 
the  mode  affardlng  lowest  trip  Urns.  Another 
explanation  for  the  greater  Importaaoe  of 
trip  time  compared  to  trip  ooet  la  that  In- 
tercity travelers  In  the  Northeast  Oorrtdor 
appear  to  have  Incomes  wall  above  avsraga 
for  the  Oorrtdor.  For  erampU.  w«U  over  S0% 
at  the  travelers  on  the  MetroUners  In  their 
first  year  at  operation  reported  faailly  In- 
eomss  o<  above  tl&fiOti  per  year.  TO  such 
travalars  the  oost  at  tranqmrtatlon  tends  to 
be  of  much  leaa  slgnmranfie  than  time  In- 
volved In  travaL 

The  comparative  Indifference  of  Intercity 
liavelets  tn  the  Oorrldor  to  tarea  ralaaa  tha 
possibility  that  In  drcomstanees  wtasre  the 
*>"'»«""»'"»*  of  raU  pssssngst  serilce  Is 
threatened  by  defldu.  Increaasd  tarea  may 
prortdo  a  means  of  snsratnlng  miUus.  They 
wa«ild.  moreovsr.  help  to  aarazw  that  the 
bordan  at  jsesMTlm  swilcis  enjoyed  tn  large 
mtanrr  by  travalars  whoae  Inoomee  are  wall 
aho>ve  avaraga,  wonld  not  fall  upon  taxpayers 
whose  tnonmae  are  average  or 


aavawuaa  and  cosra  or  xmpsovxd  sbbvics 

The  Corridor  project  found  that  If  substan- 
tial reductions  In  trip  times  could  be  made 
in  Corridor  raU  servloe.  the  resulting  In- 
creased patronage  would  pay  for  the  coets 
of  Improving  the  service.  Neverthelees,  It 
appeared  that  these  Improvements  would  not 
be  made  by  the  railroad  because  of  the  high 
risks  of  Investing  In  passenger  lervlce.  Net 
revenuee  from  passenger  service  Improve- 
ments would  not  be  large  enough,  or  sure 
enough,  to  encourage  the  railroads  to  use 
capital  funds  available  to  them. 

This  points  to  a  serious  problem  of  the 
railroads  which  Is  deeply  Involved  with  their 
disinterest  in  passenger  service.  In  general 
the  railroads  have  no  access  to  outside  capital 
markets  except  for  the  purchase  of  freight 
cars.  Consequently.  Improvements  In  road 
and  structure  and  acquisitions  of  passenger 
cars  must  be  financed  Internally;  I.e.,  by 
revenues  net  of  operating  outlays  and  fixed 
payments  to  outsiders  such  as  Interest  and 
rentals.  Within  a  railroad  company  capital 
Improvement  projects  are  confronted  with 
stockholders'  dispositions  to  withdraw  capi- 
tal funds  and  Invest  them  In  other  Industrlee 
where  returns  and  risk  may  be  In  better  bal- 
ance. Because  of  the  competition  for  capital 
funds  and  the  high  risk  In  the  rail  Industry, 
the  expected  rates  of  return  on  investments 
in  railroad  and  structtire  Improvements  must 
be  four  to  five  tlmee  as  high  as  the  "social" 
rate  of  Interest  (about  10%)  which  the  Fed- 
eral government  appUee  to  Its  Investments. 
Unless  this  rate  of  return  can  be  met,  private 
Investment  will  not  be  made.  And  many  rail 
passenger  service  Improvements  which  clear- 
ly are  socially  desirable  must  go  unmade. 

Considering  the  railroads'  dlfflcultles  In 
attracting  capital  for  Improvements  It  may 
be  that  one  of  the  ways  to  make  the  provi- 
sion of  rail  pasaenger  service  more  attractive 
to  the  railroads  wo\ild  be  to  substitute  pub- 
lic coet  of  capital  (the  Federal  government's) 
for  tbe  railroads'  cost  of  capital.  This  could 
be  done  throtigh  government  guaranteea  of 
bond  priiiclple  and  Interest  on  debt  Incurred 
for  passenger  service  improvements  such  as 
to  roadbed  and  equipment.  Federal  govern- 
ment guaranteea  would  put  the  railroads  on 
more  equal  terms  with  other  publicly  sup- 
ported modes  of  transportation  and  Isad  to 
better  balance  in  the  system.  It  Is  i>robahle 
that  by  this  means  a  good  deal  of  passangar 
service  which  the  rallroada  now  want  to  dis- 
continue wotild  be  retained. 

Oost  studies  earrlad  out  In  ths  Oorrtdor 
project  confirmed  the  vary  great  importance 
of  capital  coats  in  railroad  operating  costs. 
For  completely  new  high  speed  ground  sys- 
tems including  rail,  capital  coats  could  be  as 
high  as  70%  of  total  annual  ooata:  the  slas  of 
raU  plant  1.*..  roadbed,  struoturaa,  and  sta- 
tions tends  to  be  relatively  the  same  for  a 
wide  rang*  of  trafllo  volume.  This  is  more 
the  caae  for  raU  than  It  la  for  either  of  tbe 
other  Important  modes  of  pasaangar  trans- 
portation, air  and  highway,  both  of  which 
ean  be  more  easily  adjusted  to  rslatlvely  low 
volumes  of  trafllo.  (Tba  raoent  rash  of  rail 
dafmilmanta  raflscts  the  efforts  of  the  rail- 
roads to  adjust  malntemanoe  cost  to  use.)  The 
high  element  of  capital  coat  and  the  inabil- 
ity to  adjust  the  slae  of  physical  plant  to 
low  volumaa  of  traffic  makaa  dear  that  rall- 
loads  cannot  be  aflldant  m  operations  where 
liasssinai  rtansltHs  ara  thin.  One  of  the  most 
dUBeult  Ideas  to  gat  aeroas  to  tbe  pubUc  Is 
that  relying  on  ralUoMls  to  provide  serv- 
loe—either  freight  or  paaaangsr— on  UghUy 
trafltekad  llnsa  Is  ilka  qMkdlng  a  window  flowar 
box  with  a  power  ahovri;  It  can  be  done, 
bat  n  la  extremely  ooatly.  In  many  oases  to- 
daf  public  sganclea  ar*  rsquUtng  rail  paa- 
asngar  sarvle*  whsr*  th*  •conomlc  coat  of 
sneh  asTTloe  woold  be  lower  U  It  were  pro- 
vldad  by  taxi.  Dlaoontlnulng  rail  ssrvloa  car- 
ried on  undsr  such  conditions  would  clearly 
lead  to  mora  aOdant  tran^ortatloo.  It  would 


terminate  uneconomic  service  on  one  mode 
and  improve  utilisation  on  other  modes. 

On  the  other  hand,  routes  exist  today  where 
the  potential  volume  of  rail  pasaenger  move- 
ment is  high  enough  to  make  rail  by  far 
the  most  efficient  of  modes.  On  these  routes 
rail  service  should  be  improved  and  intensi- 
fied, but  where  It  cannot  be  economical  even 
with  reduced  capital  charges,  it  probably 
should  be  curtailed  and  Improvement  made 
In  other  modee  such  as  short  haul  air  serv- 
ice. In  general  the  railroads  are  efficient  and 
effective  as  passenger  carriers  where  there  is 
a  high  density  of  traffic.  Such  density  is  to  be 
found  only  on  passenger  movements  of  400 
miles  or  leee. 

XAnjmAO   MAITAaClCXNT   CAPABnmXS 

In  answer  to  your  question  about  setting 
up  regional  non-profit  passenger  service  cor- 
porations I  must  say  that  one  of  the  strong- 
est Impressions  I  have  as  a  result  of  my  ex- 
periences with  the  MetroUner  and  Turbo 
train  demonstrations  in  the  Northeast  Cor- 
ridor Is  of  the  difficulty  the  Penn  Central 
Railroad  had  in  organlxlng  itself  and  getting 
under  way  the  job  of  running  the  demonstra- 
tions for  which  the  railroad  had  contracted 
with  the  Federal  government.  Railroads,  like 
many  other  large  organizations,  often  find 
it  difficult  to  focus  on  activities  which  are 
new  or  different.  To  be  successful  for  the 
government's  purposes  of  experimenting  with 
rail  passenger  aerrtce,  the  Metrollners 
needed  special  equipment  specifications,  spe- 
cial equipment  maintenance,  special  track 
maintenance,  and  special  handling  of  passen- 
gers. By  means  of  "charm  school"  training 
programs  the  railroad  tried  with  some  suc- 
cees  to  Improve  passenger  relations.  In  other 
areas  it  appear*  to  have  been  quite  unsuc- 
cessful. For  example.  It  U  difficult  to  get  tba 
Idea  across  to  car  cleaners  that  a  different 
degree  of  care  must  be  afforded  to  the  Metro- 
liners  as  compared  to  conventional  equip- 
ment. 

Perhaps  for  the  Metrollners  and  Turbo 
trains  a  better  approach  by  the  railroad  and 
the  Federal  Government  would  have  been 
to  eeUbUsh  an  organlxatlon,  poealbly  non- 
profit, which  would  have  taken  reaponsibillty 
for  tbe  conduct  of  the  demonstrations — 
equipment  acquisition,  promotions  and  man- 
agement. The  railroad  could  have  limited  it- 
eelf  to  operating  the  trains.  Such  organiza- 
tions could  be  eetabllshed  in  densely  popu- 
lated corridors  over  the  country.  Their  ad- 
vantages would  be  that  they  would  permit 
reaotiroee  to  be  tailored  for  a  particular  Oor- 
rtdor's  needs  and  would,  through  the  segre- 
gation of  servloe  revenuee  and  coats,  provide 
a  nMire  accurate  detarmlnation  of  reqxilre- 
ments  for  public  support.  >stabllahment  of 
passenger  service  corporations  on  a  regional 
baals  would  reoognlae  that  the  potential  of 
raU  iiasisinsi  ssrvloa  today  U  prtmartly  re- 
gional in  nature;  and  that  each  region  tends 
to  have  different  needs. 

A  psssiiiner  ssrvloe  firm  was  considered 
three  years  ago  by  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portatton's  Oflloe  of  Blgh  ^>eed  Oround 
Transportation  to  conduct  auto  train  servlca 
on  an  axpertmantal  basis  between  Washing- 
ton. D.O.  and  JackaonviUe.  Flortda.  The  auto 
train  would  have  permitted  the  transport  of 
automobilee  and  their  pasanngeri  In  specially 
dealgnad  rail  car*  at  substantially  lower 
chargea  for  up  to  five  persons  than  the  same 
trtp  either  by  highway  or  by  conventional 
rail.  (Trtp  time  would  b*  one  half  that  of 
highway.)  Two  auto  trains  ootild  have 
kmwhi^h  about  20%  of  the  estimated  demand 
for  such  ssrrtoe  between  the  Northeast  and 
Flortda. 

Th*  demand  for  auto  train  servloe  ap- 
peared to  b*  high  booauae  of  the  raduoed 
trtp  time  for  auto  Uavalars  (rssultlng  In  two 
SKtra  days  an  a  holiday  In  Flortda).  relief 
from  the  tedltim  of  drtvlng,  and  greater 
safety  and  comfort.  Several  routea,  such  as 
Ohleago-Denver,  war*  prim*  canrthlstas  for 
auto  train  servlo*  which  could  have  helped 
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to  sapport  convantlanal  service  where  It  con- 
tinue* to  b*  na*d*d. 

Tbe  '•»'«««—  that  the  auto  train  would 
have  repaid  aU  of  the  Federal  government's 
"seed  costs"  and  that  It  would  not  need  any 
continuing  subsidy  were  extremely  good.  The 
project  failed  to  receive  Oongreeslonal  sup- 
port, however,  and  was  aet  aside.  (A  good 
example  of  a  somewhat  similar  senrlc*  which 
has  had  tuamendoua  growth  in  reoent  years 
is  the  oarrtage  of  trallen  and  containers  on 
rail  flat  cars.) 

The  least  economic  rail  passenger  service 
today  is  over  the  long  Interregional  and 
traztsoontlnental  routes  where  air  transport 
has  a  very  great  competitive  advantage  in 
trtp  time.  It  is  difficult  to  visualize  that  con- 
ventional rail  passenger  service  can  com- 
pete effectively  on  these  routes.  Auto  trains, 
however,  would  not  attempt  to  compete  with 
air  transportation  but  rather  with  group 
travel  by  auto  to  which  they  could  offer  very 
strong  competition. 

vaopoaai.  fob  lono  haul  xaxl  passxnqzb 
Bxavicx 

It  Is  by  no  means  frivolous  to  suggest  that 
the  support  for  long  haul  passenger  service 
In  the  region  west  of  the  Mississippi  be 
drawn  from  the  resources  which  originally 
enoouraged  the  building  of  the  transcon- 
tinental railroads.  Provision  was  made  many 
years  ago  by  the  Federal  government  to  de- 
velop rail  aervlce  over  long  dlstanoee  tn  the 
West  by  granting  to  the  railroads  Urge  acre- 
ages of  public  land.  Much  of  the  land  deeded 
over  to  the  eligible  railroad  companies  has 
remained  In  their  poeaeeslon  and  in  some 
oaaea  today  Is  producing  large  revenuee  from 
minerals,  oil,  and  timber.  Freight  service 
on  the  western  roads  has  long  since  become 
profitable  and  there  Is  no  longer  need  for 
the  income  from  land  grants  to  encourage 
Its  provision.  Long  haul  passenger  service, 
however.  Is  not  profitable  and  almost  cer- 
tainly oannot  be  made  profitable.  If  it  is 
found  as  a  matter  of  public  policy  that 
transoontinental  and  other  long  haul  pas- 
senger service  in  the  West  Is  required  to 
meet  public  convenience  and  necessity  tbe 
i4>proprlate  solution  may  be  to  apply  reve- 
nuee from  land  grant  properties  for  its  sup- 
port. (The  Interstate  Commerce  Commla- 
Blon  has  records  which  indicate  clearty 
which  prt^iertles  of  the  railroads  are  from 
land  grant  souroee.)  Losses  on  paseenger 
service  could  be  calculated  and,  to  the  ex- 
tent they  were  available,  could  be  offset  by 
net  proceeds  from  land  grant  properties. 
If  this  might  discourage  some  minor  degree 
by  exploitation  of  resources  on  land  grant 
properties,  there  would  be  desirable  conser- 
vation results  as  well. 

TM    STTlt 

Whatever  is  done  as  a  matter  of  public 
policy  about  raU  passenger  service  should  be 
In  consideration  (1)  of  tbe  nature  of  de- 
mand for  intercity  passenger  transportation, 
(2)  the  structure  of  costs  of  the  different 
modee  and  (3)  the  technologloal  diange 
which  can  be  anticipated  in  the  transporta- 
tion industries.  Such  an  approach  would  be 
most  likely  to  lead  to  balance  in  the  sys- 
tem, the  most  effective  transportation  serv- 
loe and  the  most  sensible  use  of  public  re- 
eourcee.  Tbe  MetroUner  experience  has  shown 
that  a  high  quality  of  rail  paaeenger  eenrice 
offered  in  the  right  dreumstances  wlU  be 
much  in  demand,  and  can  be  offered  at  min- 
imum cx)et  to  the  pubUo.  Other  expertence 
Indlcatee  that  public  support  of  rail  pas- 
senger service  could  be  a  heavy  drain  on  the 
Treasury  and  produce  very  Uttle  in  the  way 
of  benefits.  The  problem  for  public  policy 
formulation  is  to  perceive  the  differences  In 
these  clrcumstanoea. 

I  hope  theee  obsarvatlona  will  be  helpful 
to  you.  Your  vialan.  leadership  and  support 
hftva  been  absolutely  vital  to  th*  Northeast 


CoRldor    Transportation    Project   and    the 
High  Speed  Oround  Transportation  program. 
Sincerely  ]foun, 

RoBBtr  A.  Nklson, 
Federal  Executive  Feltow. 

Potential  urban  eorrldon 

New  York-Boston.. 219 

Washington-New  York 226 

Seattle-Portland 188 

Chlcago-Indlanapolls-Clnclnnati    302 

Memphis      (211     miles) -Jackson     (183 

mlles)-New  Orleans 304 

New    York  -  Albany  -  Rochester  -  Buffalo 

(Mohawk  corrtdor) 436 

Chlcago-8t.  Louis — .  283 

Chicago-MUwaukee-MlnneapoUs 421 

Chicago-Cleveland 840 

Chicago-Detroit 284 

Cincinnati-Detroit 282 

Clnclnnatt-Cleveland  260 

Loa  Angeles  San  Diego 127 

Plttaburgh-Philadelphia    384 

Houston -Ft.  Worth  -  Dallas  -  Oklahoma 

City    469 

Miaml-JacksonvlUe  400 

Denver-Kansas  City 483 

Kansas  City-St.  I/OUls 283 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  5 
minutes.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  la  so  ordered. 


ISE  ASIAN  VORTEZ 

Mr.  HARTKE.  President  Nixon's  de- 
cision to  send  American  war  planes  and 
advisors  Into  Cambodia  continues  tbe 
American  tragedy  of  being  drawn  Into 
the  Asian  vortex.  The  United  States  is 
like  a  giant  stumbling  into  aa  Indo- 
Chinese  swamp,  half  blinded  by  its  own 
blood.  President  Nixon's  decision  is  a 
mistake,  a  mistake  bred  from  a  series  of 
previous  American  mistakes  that  have 
already  cost  about  50.000  American  lives. 

Should  we  not  see  clearly  before  we 
further  endanger  American  troops? 
Should  we  not  understand  fully  our  true 
national  Interest  before  we  ask  one  more 
American  boy  to  die? 

What  we  desperately  need  is  some  re- 
alistic appraisal  of  our  true  interests  in 
Southeast  Asia.  Only  when  we  are  cer- 
tain what  our  Interests  are  can  we  begin 
to  determine  a  sound  policy.  Our  ^et- 
nam  policy  today  Is  in  large  measure 
only  the  product  of  our  past  mistakes, 
and  our  "true  Interests"  are  defined  by 
the  need  to  avoid  the  worst  consequences 
of  those  mistakes. 

Sending  American  advisers  win  be  jus- 
tified by  administration  spokesmen  on 
the  grounds  that  there  has  been  an  'in- 
vasion.'* Without  discussing  what  is  an 
Invasion  and  ^hat  invasions  really 
threaten  the  United  States,  there  is 
clearly  not  an  Invasian  by  Soviet  Russia, 
not  an  invasion  by  Communist  China; 
but  an  Invasion  that  represents  a  con- 
tinuation of  regional  disputes  between 
ancient  enemies.  South  Vietnamese  at- 
tack In  Cambodia  with  unaccustomed 
fighting  enthusiasm.  Cambodians 
slaughter  Vietnamese  citizens  and  float 
them  down  Asian  rivers. 

These  warring  states  exists  more  In 
the  imaginations  of  white  Westerners 


than  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  South- 
east Asians.  We  have  supported,  with  the 
lives  of  our  men,  a  series  of  adf- 
m^pointed  Asian  generals  concerned  more 
about  their  Geneva  bank  aeooonts  than 
the  welfare  of  their  country  of  the 
moment. 

Trying  to  find  our  national  Interests, 
the  right  side,  the  just  cause,  the  demo- 
cratic leader  In  the  swamps  of  Indochina 
is  a  hopeless  enterprise.  We  are  playing 
an  endless  Asian  shell  game  in  which  we 
always  lose.  Peiiiape  if  we  saw  our  inter- 
ests clearly,  perhaps  if  we  saw  that 
neither  side  represents  us,  nor  threatens 
us,  we  might  decide  that  our  best  foreign 
policy  should  be  based  on  cool  self- 
interest. 

It  will  be  argued  that  President  Nixon's 
action  was  necessary  to  protect  Ameri- 
can troops.  How  have  we  protected  itusa 
In  the  past?  They  are  presently  ao  well 
protected  that  if  only  a  hundred  Ameri- 
cans are  killed  each  week  it  is  considered 
a  major  foreign  policy  success.  What  a 
mockery  for  a  coimtry  foimded  and  built 
on  the  principle  of  the  sacredness  of  the 
Individual. 

President  Axon's  actions  will  not  pro- 
tect American  lives  but  further  endanger 
them.  His  action  is  a  continuation  of  ac- 
tions justified  on  the  basis  of  protecting 
American  lives  but  which  in  fact  have 
taken  American  lives.  We  cannot  protect 
our  men  because  we  are  not  prepared  to 
win.  We  remain  trapped  by  our  limited 
objectives  in  Southeast  Asia.  We  know 
that  our  national  interest  in  Southeast 
Asia  does  not  justify  the  threat  of  world 
war  m  or  even  our  participation  in  a 
massive  land  war. 

The  doctrine  of  limited  war  seems  like 
a  marvelous  concept,  but  there  Is  nothing 
limited  about  a  hand  shattered  by  a  gre- 
nade, a  leg  blown  off  by  a  mine,  a  life  lost 
to  a  bullet. 

A  distinguished  American  general,  on 
returning  from  Korea,  was  asked  what 
he  had  learned.  He  replied  that  he  had 
always  enjoyed  football  and  he  had  In- 
volved himself  in  the  game  as  much  as 
po^ble.  He  said  that  he  had  learned 
that  you  should  never  send  an  American 
boy  into  a  game  that  you  do  not  want  to 
win.  This  iB  what  President  Nixon  Is 
doing  in  Cambodia.  We  do  not  want  to 
pay  the  price  to  win  In  Southeast  Asia. 
Our  traditions  and  Ideals  prevent  it.  We 
should  get  out. 

17^  to  now  President  mxon  has  had  the 
excuse  that  he  inherited  the  Vietnam 
war.  We  accepted  such  reasoning  because 
although  he  has  been  a  continuous  and 
vocal  supporter  of  the  Vietnam  war  we 
hoped  that  change  was  possible  through 
elections  tmd  that  the  candidate  did  have 
a  plan.  Although  President  Nixon  has 
achieved  a  limited  and  modest  with- 
drawal of  some  American  trooin,  there 
were  frightening  similarities  between  his 
statements  and  reasonings  and  those  of 
the  previous  administration.  It  Is  over 
a  year  and  3  months  since  Mr.  Nixon  was 
inaugurated,  and  it  is  now  time  for  him 
to  a(±nowIedge  that  he  is  President  of 
the  Uhited  States  and  that  he  is  respon- 
sible for  the  acts  and  dedsians  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  He  must 
decide  If  he  is  to  fulfill  the  mandate  of 
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hia  election  and  stand  for  change  or 
stand  for  continuity.  His  decision  to  send 
American  advisers  Into  Cambodia  Is  a 
stand  for  continuity.  He  la  following  the 
mistakes  of  the  past  although  the  acts 
are  his  own. 

The  American  people  In  the  primaries 
and  general  election  of  1968  voted  for 
change.  They  voted  for  an  end  to  the 
American  tragedy  in  Southeast  Asia. 
Every  Member  of  the  Senate  must  there- 
fore ask:  Are  we  going  to  allow  this  Na- 
tion to  make  the  same  mistakes  again? 
Are  we  going  to  send  tens  of  thousands 
more  young  men  to  die  in  the  futile  pur- 
suit of  a  "victory"  that  must  forever 
dude  U8? 

The  time  to  end  this  newest  folly  Is 
now.  Let  us  teU  the  President  we  will 
not  follow  him  down  one  more  blood- 
soaked  Jungle  path.  Let  us  tell  him  that 
the  constitutional  authority  is  ours,  and 
we  mean  at  last  to  exercise  it. 


CAMBODIA 


Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  I  received  from  a  widely  re- 
spected senior  business  leader  of  my 
State  an  unusiial  telegram.  This  indi- 
vidual. I  might  add.  is  a  member  of  a 
pioneer  Iowa  family,  a  man  of  impec- 
cable conservative  credentials,  and  by  no 
stretch  of  the  Imagination  a  member  of 
my  political  party. 

The  text  reads  as  follows: 

TtM  foUowlag  tel«gr«m  wnt  to  President 
Nixon:  What  you  bAT«  done  la  incredible. 
Tour  cynical,  polltlcml  maneuTerlngs.  eepe- 
eUUy  regsitllng  Cambodia,  are  completely 
Indefenalble.  Tou  can  nerer  Justify  to  us 
tbe  mlUtary  presence  of  tlis  United  States. 
In  any  manner  or  form  In  Cambodia. 

I  read  you  this  telegram  because  I  be- 
lieve it  marks  the  end  of  an  era  in  this 
country. 

The  silent  majority,  of  which  this 
dvte  and  business  leader  has  been  a 
faithful  member.  Is  no  longer  silent. 

But  after  a  year  and  a  third  of  dis- 
astrous foreign  policy  under  this  admln- 
Istratioii.  accompanied  by  tragic  disin- 
tegration of  our  society  and  economy  at 
home,  we  are  having  something  else  that 
Is  silent. 

We  are  having  a  "silent  spring"  so 
far  as  long -cherished  hopea  for  peace  are 
concerned. 

It  is  now  clear  that  this  administra- 
tion is  unable  or  unwilling  to  learn  from 
the  leHons  of  the  past. 

It  is  now  clear  that  we  are  engaged 
In  a  full-scale  war  and  rapidly  escalat- 
ing war  In  Indochina. 

Mr.  Nixon's  war. 

Hie  President  could  rightfully  say 
that  he  inherited  the  Involvement  in 
Vietnam. 

But  the  military  and  diplomatic  gam- 
bles that  have  expanded  that  Involve- 
ment to  what  can  now  only  be  called 
the  War  In  Indochina  have  been  plainly 
his  responsibility. 

The  dlsUluslcmment  of  a  great  j>art  of 
the  Am^rti—w  dtiienry  has  been  abrupt. 

The  lack  of  candor  of  the  admlnlstra- 
tloo  plus  the  taanh  coodemnatlco  of  all 
who  have  dared  to  disagree  with  the  war 
policies  have  stretched  the  patience  of 


moderate,  loyal  Americans  to  the  break- 
ing point 

Now  the  bubble  has  burst. 

The  war  is  an  ugly  reality. 

The  progress  toward  peace  has  been 
a  hollow  semantic. 

The  only  thing  that  we  can  say  with 
certainty  has  been  Vietnamized  Is  the 
American  stock  market. 

Like  a  rose  by  any  other  name,  an 
invasion  is  an  invasion. 

All  good  citizens  are  mindful  of  the 
President's  great  burdens  in  time  of 
crisis. 

But  the  escalation  of  this  war  is  not 
Just  a  matter  of  poUtics.  It  is  a  matter 
of  survival. 

The  President's  burdens  are  stiared  by 
every  citizen,  young  and  old — parents 
concerned  about  their  children  and 
grandchildren,  young  people  wondering 
if  there  Is  a  future  for  them. 

Tonight  Mr.  Nixon  will  be  addresshig 
the  country,  once  more,  on  this  latest 
crisis  in  Southeast  Asia. 

I  hope  ^hat  he  will  speak  with  frank- 
ness, however  grim  the  situation  may 
be. 

We  have  been  kept  in  the  dark  too 
long. 

Only  last  week,  in  his  television 
speech  to  the  people,  Mr.  Nixon  said 
regarding  the  planned  withdrawal  of 
150,000  GI's  by  the  end  of  next  spring: 

The  dedalon  I  have  announced  tonlgbt 
means  that  we  Onally  have  In  sight  the  Just 
peace  we  are  seeking. 

If  that  peace  is  in  sight  to  him,  it  is 
not  in  sight  to  many  of  the  rest  of  us. 

Nor  are  we  reassured  l>y  his  confi- 
dence that  "the  South  Vietnamese  can 
develop  the  capability  for  their  own 
defense." 

With  the  eleetrle  impulses  from  the 
newest  move  in  Indochina  spreading  in 
chain  reaction  to  the  Middle  East  and 
other  parts  of  the  world,  the  time  has 
come  for  the  President  to  take  the 
American  people  Into  his  confidence. 


RUSSIAN  ROULETTE  IN  THE 
MIDDLE  BAST 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
with  the  deepest  apprehension  that  I 
read  yesterday  morning  of  the  Soviet 
Union's  new  escalation  In  the  Middle 
East  conflict.  It  has  now  been  estab- 
lished that  Soviet  airmen  are  actively 
participating  in  Egyptian  air  defense 
missiODS.  According  to  a  report  In  the 
New  York  Times.  "Rumian-speaking 
pilot*  flying  Mlg-ai's  are  scrambling 
into  attack  formations  at  almost  every 
approach  by  an  Israeli  plane,  with 
orders  to  Intercept."  And  although  there 
has  not  yet  been  actual  combat  between 
Soviet  and  IsraeU  forces,  the  day  can- 
not be  far  off  when  a  direct  clash  will 
occur.  When  that  happens — when  the 
Russians  are  themselves  engaged  in  a 
shooting  war  In  the  Middle  East— « 
perilous  step  will  have  been  taken  along 
the  road  to  the  fourth,  and  incompa- 
rably most  dangerous,  all-out  conflict  in 
that  region  since  Israel's  rebirth. 

Commitment  of  Soviet  airmen  to  com- 
bat miMtftna  hu  that  Same  demented 
logic  to  It  with  which  we  are  all  too 


familiar  in  the  strategy  of  escalation. 
I  wish  I  could  say  that  we  are  familiar 
with  it  only  because  of  Soviet  actions. 
But  the  truth  Is  that  our  own  Oovem- 
ment  wrote  the  original  scenario  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

But  American  folly  in  one  comer  of 
the  world  does  not  excuse — still  less  does 
it  Justify — Soviet  folly  elsewhere.  Nor 
does  ours  make  theirs  less  dangerous. 

Active  participation  of  Russians  in 
the  Middle  East  air  war  follows  their 
deployment  in  Egypt  of  SA-3  missiles 
manned  by  Soviet  crews.  The  claim  in 
both  cases  is  that  the  action  was  purely 
defensive.  In  the  words  of  a  popular  time 
of  a  generation  ago,  "it  seems  to  me  I've 
heard  that  song  before."  We  all  heard  it, 
of  course,  in  October  1962,  when  a  simi- 
larly reckless  Soviet  move  placed  Inter- 
mediate range  ballistic  missiles  in  Cuba 
and  very  nearly  precipitated  nuclear 
war.  The  present  action  Is  only  slightly 
less  reckless,  but  it  is  every  bit  as  de- 
ceitful. 

Let  me  make  it  clear,  Mr.  President, 
that  this  deep  concern  we  all  feel  about 
the  presence  of  Soviet  pilots  In  Egypt 
has  nothing  to  do  with  any  worry  about 
the  outcome  of  combat  between  Russians 
and  Israelis.  I  am  fully  confident  that 
the  individual  Israeli  pilot  Is  more  than 
a  match  for  the  Individual  Russian. 
That  is  not  the  problem.  The  problem 
is  that  the  Soviets,  if  they  choose,  can 
overwhelm  the  Israelis  with  numbers. 
If  today  they  have,  as  reported,  500  air 
personnel  in  Egypt,  tomorrow  they  can 
have  5,000.  And  we  cannot  doubt  that 
they  will  commit  as  many  men  and 
planes  as  they  need  to  win  the  air  su- 
periority for  which  they  are  obviously 
aiming. 

By  the  same  token  we  cannot  doubt 
that  Soviet-Arab  air  superiority  in  the 
Middle  East  would  be  an  immeasurable 
disaster  for  Israel.  The  sheer  weight  of 
Arab  numbers  and  Soviet  arms  would 
then  virtually  Insure  the  success  of  a 
renewed  onslaught  against  our  ally.  And 
that,  as  I  have  said  before  In  this  Cham- 
ber, no  American  Government  could  or 
would  coimtenance.  We  should  then  have 
to  intervene  actively  to  protect  our  own 
vital  interests  in  the  region — cm  eventu- 
ality no  responsible  American  could  pos- 
sibly want. 

So  again  we  return  to  a  proposition  so 
fundamental,  so  Inarguable,  that  it  ought 
by  now  to  be  axiomatic.  It  is  that  Ameri- 
ca's vital  Interests  require  that  Israel  be 
permitted  to  defend  Itself.  Israel  does 
not  now  need  and  never  has  needed 
American  troops,  either  as  advisers  or 
combatants.  It  does  not  even  need  Ameri- 
can largesse.  It  only  needs  the  right  to 
purchase  American  arms  which  it  cannot 
build  itself— most  especially  fighter 
planes.  And  it  needs  our  strong  diplo- 
matic support — a  diplomatic  support  that 
is  not  compromised  by  the  forlorn  hope 
of  somehow  winning  favor  with  Russia's 
satellites  In  the  Middle  East. 

In  this  connection,  I  applaud  President 
Nixon's  apparent  move  yesterday  to  re- 
view his  earlier  111-oonsldered  decision 
not  to  sell  125  fighter  ahrcraft  to  Israel. 
He  Is  said  to  be  reconsidering  that  deci- 
sion In  light  of  the  new  Soviet  escalation. 
We  can  only  hope  that  the  review  will 
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be  conducted  expeditiously  and  will  re- 
sult in  prompt  approval  of  the  aircraft 
sale.  That  is  the  immediate  first  step  we 
must  take  to  try  to  bring  the  Russians 
to  their  senses — to  make  them  under- 
stand that  we  are  not  so  preoccupied  in 
Southeast  Asia  that  we  are  prepared  to 
let  our  courageous  Middle  East  ally  be 
destroyed.  That  same  message  should  be 
conveyed  to  Moscow  in  no  uncertain 
terms  through  all  available  diplomatic 
channels. 

Today  as  In  1962  the  Soviet  leadership 
Is  testing  our  will  as  well  as  reaching  out 
for  a  geopolitical  coup.  Today  as  in  1962 
we  must  make  It  unambiguously  clear 
that  we  have  no  Intention  of  presiding 
over  the  destruction  of  a  vital  American 
interest  in  a  crucial  area  of  the  world. 

But  unlike  1962,  fortunately,  we  are  not 
called  upon  to  risk  nuclear  Armageddon 
to  make  our  intentions  known.  We  need 
only  resume  doing  what  we  should  have 
been  doing  all  along — letting  Israel  pur- 
chase the  means  of  its  own  self-defense, 
and  loading  our  strong  voice  to  its  22- 
year-old  quest  for  peace  and  security  and 
justice  In  the  Middle  East. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
62— STRIKING  OP  COSPONSOR 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  name  of 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long) 
was  erroneously  listed  as  a  sponsor  on 
the  first  printing  of  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his 
name  be  stricken  at  the  next  printing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  DR. 
WOLFGANG  POHLB  OF  THE  WEST 
GERMAN  BUNDESTAG 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  honored  today  to  have  with  us  a 
member  of  the  Bundestag  of  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany.  Dr.  Wolfgang 
Pohle.  Dr.  Pohle  is  a  member  of  the  De- 
fense Committee  of  the  Bundestag,  and  is 
very  active  in  party  poUtics  in  his  coun- 
try. He  is  Treasurer  of  the  Christian 
Social  Union,  and  a  member  of  Its  Pre- 
sidium. He  is  also  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finances  for  the  Christian 
Democratic  Union-Christian  Social 
Union  coalition.  In  addition.  Dr.  Pohle 
Is  well  known  In  Industrial  circles  for  his 
very  successful  career  as  a  private  busi- 
nessman. 

We  welcome  Dr.  Pohle  here  with  us 
today.  He  has  come  to  Washington  from 
New  York,  where  it  is  my  understanding 
that  his  daughter,  an  artist,  has  Just 
opened  a  successful  exhibition  of  her 
paintings.  I  wish  to  extend  my  congrat- 
ulations to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Pohle  for  their 
talented  family.  I  hope  that  Dr.  Pohle 
enjoys  his  visit  to  the  United  States. 

I  should  now  like  to  ask  Dr.  Pohle  to 
rise  and  be  presented  to  the  Senate. 

[Applause,  Senators  rising]. 


SCHOOL  FOOD  SERVICE  PROGRAM- 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit a  r^iwrt  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 


two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl.  515)  to  amend 
the  National  School  Lunch  Act  and  the 
Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  to  clarify 
responsibilities  related  to  providing  free 
and  reduced-price  meals  and  preventing 
discrimination  against  children,  to  re- 
vise program  matching  requirements,  to 
strengthen  the  nutrition  training  and 
education  benefits  of  the  programs,  and 
otherwise  to  strengthen  the  food  service 
programs  for  children  in  schools  and 
service  institutions.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  for  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gravkl)  .  The  report  will  be  read  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
report. 

(For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  Apr.  29,   1970,  pp.    13386- 

13387,  CONGRKSSIONAL  RCCORD.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEIR.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  great  pride  that  I  ask  for  the  Sen- 
ate's approval  of  the  conference  sub- 
stitute for  the  Senate  amendment  to 
HJl.  515.  The  conferees  were  united  in 
their  objective  of  developing  a  workable, 
effective  bill;  and  the  conference  report 
is  signed  by  all  of  the  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate  and  all  of  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  House.  'WhUe 
the  conference  substitute  retains  the  ma- 
jor reforms  and  Improvements  made  In 
the  school  Itmch  program  by  the  Senate 
amendment,  it  contains  some  changes  in 
the  Interest  of  a  more  efficiently  admin- 
istered school  lunch  program.  The  pend- 
ing bill  places  a  positive  mandate  on  each 
State  to  extend  the  school  lunch  program 
to  every  school  in  the  State  and  to  pro- 
vide a  free  or  reduced  price  meal  to 
every  needy  child  in  the  State.  Further- 
more, the  bill  makes  several  Important 
changes  in  the  school  lunch  program  to 
Insure  the  most  efficient  utilization  of 
Federal  funds  and  the  most  effective 
delivery  of  school  lunches  to  every  needy 
child  in  the  Nation. 

The  many  reforms  and  Improvements 
made  by  the  bill  have  a  long  history. 
Of  course,  we  should  make  it  clear  that 
we  had  a  very  good  program  to  begin 
with.  The  original  school  lunch  program 
was  coauthored  in  1946  by  two  of  our 
most  distinguished  and  beloved  col- 
leagues, the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Russell)  and  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana (Mr.  Ellxmdii).  Moreover,  these 
gentlemen,  as  members  of  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee,  have  been 
key  figrires  In  securing  funding  for  the 
school  lunch  program  throughout  the 
past  two  decades,  long  before  there  was 
general  national  interest  in  eliminating 
hunger. 

Throughout  the  years,  changes  have 
been  made  in  the  school  lunch  program. 
The  major  change  was  made  with  the 
passage  of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of 
1966.  Among  other  things,  this  act  pro- 
vided for  pilot  breakfast  programs.  Prior 
to  the  consideration  of  Uie  pending  bill, 
however,  there  has  never  been  an  overall 
reform  ot  the  school  lunch  program,  and 


there  has  never  before  been  such  a  con- 
certed effort  to  see  that  a  free  or  reduced 
price  lunch  is  provided  to  every  needy 
child  hi  the  Nation. 

During  the  current  session  of  Congress, 
the  junior  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
has  focused  national  attention  on  the 
problem  of  hunger  in  the  Nation  and  has 
aroused  the  Nation's  conscience  to  the 
need  for  action.  As  a  member  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Hu- 
man Needs,  of  which  Senator  McGovern 
is  chairman,  I  am  well  aware  of  the  Sena- 
tor's fine  work  in  mobilizing  action  on 
this  issue.  The  Senator  cosp>onsored  and 
supported  S.  2548,  my  bill  to  improve  the 
school  lunch  program,  and  I  am  sure  that 
he  takes  a  great  deal  of  pride  in  the  fact 
that  several  of  his  amendments  are  re- 
tained in  the  final  version  of  the  bill. 

I  am  especially  grateful  for  the  way  in 
which  Chairman  Ellender  has  cooper- 
ated in  the  expeditious  passage  of  the 
pending  legislation.  When  I  introduced  S. 
2548,  the  chairman  was  quick  to  schedule 
hearings  on  my  bill  and  the  other  school 
lunch  bills  pending  before  the  Agriculture 
Committee.  As  the  original  author  of  the 
school  lunch  program,  the  chairman  ex- 
pressed keen  Interest  in  making  the 
needed  improvements  and  reforms  dur- 
ing the  current  session  of  Congress.  He 
was  especially  helpful  in  securing 
prompt  approval  of  S.  2548  by  the  Agri- 
culture Committee,  and  the  committee's 
deliberations  were  enriched  by  the 
chairmsji's  knowledge  of  the  school  limch 
program. 

I  might  add  that  the  entire  Agricul- 
ture Committee — from  the  chairman  to 
the  most  junior  member— cooperated  In 
securing  the  adoption  of  the  best  pos- 
sible school  lunch  bill. 

Mr.  President,  although  the  conference 
substitute  contains  several  changes.  It 
has  retained  intact  most  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Senate  amendment.  Some 
major  provisions  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ment which  were  retained  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  restrlctlmi  of  the  price  of  a  re- 
duced cost  lunch  to  not  mOTe  than  20  cents. 

2.  Keeping  appropriations  available  until 
expended. 

3.  Revising  the  fonnula  for  apporUonlng 
non-food  assistance  funds  and  the  estabUsh- 
ment  of  an  authorlzatioa  level  for  non-food 
assistance  foods. 

4.  Establishment  of  a  National  Advisory 
Council  on  Child  Nutrition. 

The  conference  substitute  ccmtains 
most  of  the  other  provisions  of  the  Sen- 
ate with  only  such  technical  modifica- 
tions as  were  required  to  make  it  achieve 
its  purposes.  Ihe  differences  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

First,  the  conference  substitute  pro- 
vides for  a  free  or  reduced  price  lunch 
for  each  child  belcHiglng  to  a  household 
whose  income  is  below  the  poverty  level, 
as  determined  annually  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  whereas  the  Senate 
amendment  provided  a  free  lunch  for 
each  child  belonging  to  a  household  re- 
ceiving Federal  food  aid  or  having  an  In- 
come equivalent  to  $4,000  or  less  for  a 
family  of  four.  First  priority  would  be 
given  to  providing  free  meals  to  the 
neediest  children.  The  conferees  felt  that 
our  efforts  should  be  directed  to  taking 
care  of  the  children  at  the  poverty  level 
before  providing  free  or  reduced  price 
lunches  for  those  above  that  level. 
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Second,  the  ccmference  substitute 
limits  the  special  assistance  funds  dls- 
buTsed  to  each  school  under  section  11 
of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act  to  a 
maximum  per  meal  amount  established 
by  the  Secretary  for  all  States.  The  Sen- 
ate amendment  contained  no  limitation. 

Third,  the  conference  substitute  would 
require  State  plans  to  be  submitted  by 
January  1  each  year,  instead  of  June  1 
as  provided  in  the  Senate  amendment. 
This  would  give  the  States  adequate  time 
after  the  passage  of  the  bill  to  prq>are 
the  first  report. 

Fourth,  the  conference  substitute  re- 
quires the  State  plan  to  describe  how  the 
State  will  furnish  a  free  or  reduced  price 
lunch — instead  of  free  lunch  only  as  pro- 
vided by  the  Senate  amendment — to 
every  needy  child  in  accordance  with 
sectioD  9  of  the  National  School  Lunch 
Act. 

Fifth,  the  conference  substitute  omits 
the  deadline— start  of  1972-73  scho(d 
year — Imposed  by  the  Senate  amend- 
ment on  the  requirement  that  State  plans 
describe  the  manner  In  which  the  State 
educational  agency  proposes  to  include 
every  school  In  the  State  In  the  operation 
of  the  school  lunch  program.  It  also 
provides  that  the  plan  show  how  the 
State  educational  agency  proposes  to 
"extend"  the  program  to  every  school — 
rather  thaa- 'include"  every  school  In 
the  pngnm-^  provided  by  the  Senate 
amendment.  This  would  make  it  clear 
that  the  Inability  to  achieve  this  ob- 
jective would  not  result  in  terminating 
the  program  in  any  school.  This  was  In 
accord  with  the  intention  of  the  spon- 
sors of  this  provision  in  the  Senate. 

Sixth,  the  conference  substitute  pro- 
vides for  semiannual  reports  as  to  the 
estimated  number  of  children  entitled 
to  free  or  redix)ed-prlce  lunches  where 
the  Senate  amendment  provided  for 
monthly  reports  as  to  the  actual  number 
so  entitled.  The  Senate  amendment 
would  have  reqtilred  a  practically  con- 
tinuous survey  of  the  Incomes  of  the 
children's  households,  and  this  was  not 
deemed  feasible. 

Seventh,  where  the  Senate  amendment 
would  have  provided  for  the  apportton- 
ment  of  fecial  assistance  funds  under 
section  11  of  the  National  School  Lunch 
Act  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  chil- 
dren attending  school  In  households  with 
Incomee  equivalent  to  $4,000  or  leas  for 
a  family  of  four,  the  conference  sub- 
stitute would  apportion  the  funds  on  the 
basis  of  the  number  of  children  age  3  to 
17  In  households  with  Incomes  of  lees 
than  M.OOO  Census  data  is  not  available 
as  to  the  number  of  children  attending 
schools  and  belonging  to  households  of 
various  income  levels.  It  is  possible  that 
data  could  be  obtained  as  to  the  number 
of  children  age  3  to  17  in  houaeh<dds 
of  varying  income  levels,  but  data  is  al- 
ready availaMe  with  respect  to  children 
of  those  age*  in  f  amiUes  with  ineomea 
of  less  than  $4,000.  The  conference  sub- 
stitute provides  a  more  wwkable  manner 
of  distributing  these  funds. 

felghth.  the  conference  substitute  pro- 
vides for  withholding  funds  for  dis- 
bursement to  private  schools  under 


tlon  11  of  the  National  School  Lunch 
Act — In  States  where  the  State  agency 
is  not  permitted  to  disburse  funds  to 
private  schools — on  the  bttsls  of  the  num- 
ber of  free  or  reduced  price  lunches 
served  In  accordance  with  section  9  of 
the  act  in  the  fiscal  year  beginning  2 
years  immediately  prior  to  the  fiscal  year 
for  which  the  funds  are  appropriated. 
The  Senate  amendment  provided  for 
such  withholding  on  the  basis  of  the 
number  of  children  attending  private 
schools  In  households  with  incomes 
equivalent  to  $4,000.  or  less  for  a  family 
of  four.  The  data  required  by  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  is  not  available.  Again. 
the  purpose  of  the  conference  substitute 
is  to  provide  a  feasible  method  of  dis- 
tributing the  funds. 

Ninth,  the  conference  substitute  would 
Increase  the  appropriation  authorization 
for  the  scho<^  breakfast  program  for  fis- 
cal 1971  to  $25  million — from  $12  million. 
The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  sim- 
ilar provision,  but  also  completely  revised 
section  4  of  the  ChUd  Nutrition  Act  of 
1906.  which  deals  with  the  school  break- 
fast program.  The  school  breakfast  pro- 
gram is  still  in  a  pilot  program  status. 
The  conferees  felt  that  the  pilot  program 
should  be  carefully  studied  and  be  the 
subject  of  hearings  before  the  authority 
for  It  should  be  the  subject  of  revision. 
The  program  will  expire  at  the  end  of 
fiscal  1971.  and  It  can  be  studied  before 
that  expiration. 

Mr.  President,  the  enactment  of  the 
pending  legialatian  wUl  be  an  Important 
bench  mark  in  the  Nation's  fight  against 
hunger.  This  bill  will  be  the  first  major 
antihunger  bill  to  oome  out  of  the  current 
national  concern  with  eradicating  hun- 
ger and  malnutrition. 

However,  we  must  not  forget  that  our 
task  does  not  end  with  the  passage  of 
this  legislation.  Although  the  pending  bill 
provides  an  excellent  vehicle  for  the  ex- 
tension of  school  lunches  to  all  the  hun- 
gry children  In  the  Nation,  It  will  have 
little  meaning  without  proper  funding. 
Due  to  several  features  of  the  pending 
bUl.  a  tremendous  increase  of  funds  will 
be  necessary.  The  nationwide  eligibility 
standard  and  the  requirement  that  all 
States  extend  the  school  lunch  program 
to  every  school  within  the  State  will  ne- 
cessltate  the  appropriation  of  at  least 
$300  million  above  the  administration's 
budget  request  tor  fiscal  1971.  The  $084 
million  requested  by  the  administration 
for  child  nutrition  did  not  take  into  ac- 
count the  greatly  expanded  attaool  lunch 
program  which  wUl  be  created  by  the 
passage  of  the  pending  bilL 

The  school  lunch  program  has  many 
friends  on  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees of  both  Houses.  I  am  sure  that  these 
gentlemen  will  be  happy  to  reassess  our 
FMeral  responsibaity  under  the  terms  of 
a  greatly  expanded  school  lunch  pro- 
gram. 

The  proper  funding  of  a  greatly  ex- 
panded school  lun^  program  win  meet 
our  national  responsfbillty  to  extend  free 
or  reduced-price  lunches  to  every  needy 
child  in  the  Nation.  It  will  fulfill  my  per- 
sonal commitment,  made  a  year  ago  dur- 
ing a  tour  of  the  school  lunch  program 


in  Georgia,  that  no  child  who  comes  to 
school  hungry  will  go  home  hungry. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Rscord  sm 
explanation  of  the  conference  substitute, 
and  a  comparison  of  the  conference  sub- 
stitute with  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate 
amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ma- 
terial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Explanation  or  CoNrauNcx  SuBaiii'ui's  for 
Sbnatr  Amkndicknt  to  HJi.  516 

Tb«  conference  substitute  for  the  Senate 
amendment  to  H.R.  61S  would  amend  tbe 
Nation^  School  Lunch  Act  and  the  Child 
NutriUon  Act  of  lOOS  to 

(1)  Authorize  appropriations  1  year  in  ad- 
vanoe  of  the  flacal  year  in  which  they  will 
become  available  and  make  them  remain 
available  imtll  expended   (section  1): 

(3)  Base  the  school  lunch  apportionment 
on  the  nimiber  of  luncbea  served  during  "the 
fiscal  year  beginning  3  years  Inunedlately 
prior  to  the  flacal  year  for  which  the  Federal 
funds  are  approprtated"  rmtbar  than  the 
"preceding  flacal  year"  (sectUm  1 ) : 

(3)  Provide  for  apportionment  of  nonfood 
assistance  funds  on  a  basis  more  closely  re- 
lated to  the  need  for  such  funds  (section  2) ; 

(4)  Authorlae  the  use  of  up  to  l  percent 
of  School  Lunch  and  Child  NntrtUon  Act 
funds  for  nutritional  training  and  educa- 
tion and  studies  of  food  service  requirements 
(aecUon  3); 

(6)  Authorise  direct  distrlbuUon  of  foods 
under  section  8  of  the  School  Lunch  Act  to 
schools  and  service  institutions  participating 
In  food  service  programs  under  the  Child 
Nutrition  Act  and  aectlon  IS  of  the  School 
Lunch  Act  (section  S): 

(6)  Require  that  State  revenues  represent 
a  percentage  of  the  local  Schocd  Lunch  Act 
matching  requirements  (beginning  at  4  per- 
cent and  rising  to  10  percent)    (section  4): 

(7)  Provide  for  a  free  or  reduced  price 
lunch  for  any  chUd  in  a  houset)old  which 
has  an  income  below  the  poverty  level  (as 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Apiculture) . 
the  reduced  price  lunch  to  cost  not  more 
than  20  cents;  but  neither  of  these  provisions 
are  to  be  applicable  to  private  schools  re- 
oeivln^  funds  under  section  10  of  the  school 
lunch  Act  until  suiBcient  funds  are  available 
frofn  sources  other  than  children's  payments 
(section  6) : 

(8)  Provide  for  publicly  annoiinoed  poUelaa 
with  respect  to  free  or  reduced  prloe  lunches, 
and  extend  the  requirements  tor  such 
lunches  to  schools  which  are  not  in  tbe  na- 
tional school  lunch  program  but  receive  Fed- 
eral oooimodlty  donations  (section  6) ; 

(9)  Prohibit  overt  idantlflcatton  oC  chil- 
dren receiving  tree  or  reduced  ooat  meals 
(section  6): 

(10)  Authorize  appropriaUons  for  special 
assistance  In  such  amounts  as  may  be  neeea- 
sary  to  assure  school  lunches  for  every  poor 
child,  provide  for  apportionment  of  such 
funds  to  States  on  the  basis  of  tbe  number 
of  children  aged  S  to  17  in  households  wltlt 
incomes  of  leas  than  S4.000  per  year  (with- 
holding for  private  schools,  where  required, 
to  be  on  tbe  basis  of  past  service  of  free  or  re- 
duced price  lunches)  and  to  schools  on  the 
basis  of  need,  and  provide  up  to  100  percent 
of  the  cost  of  the  program,  subject  to  a  maxi- 
mum per  meal  limit  fixed  by  the  Secretary 
for  all  schools  (section  7) ; 

(11)  Bequlre  each  State,  aa  a  preraqulatta 
to  receipt  of  Federal  funds,  to  submit  an 
annual  State  plan,  which  must  describe  the 
manner  in  which  the  State  agency  proposes 
to  extend  the  national  school  lunch  program 
to  every  school  (section  7) ; 

(13)  Require  saml-aonoal  estimates  as  to 
tbe  number  of  chlldran  eligible  for  frae  or  re- 
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duced  price  Iimches.  and  monthly  reports  of 
tbe  number  receiving  free  lunches  and  the 
number  receiving  reduced  price  lunches  (aec- 
Uon 7) : 

(13)  Authorize  the  Secretary  to  permit 
funds  appropriated  for  any  program  under 
those  acts  to  be  used  by  the  States  for  any 
other  such  program  (section  8) ; 

(14)  Authorize  use  of  up  to  1  percent  of 
the  funds  available  for  apportionment  to 
States  \inder  those  acts  for  special  develop- 
mental projects  (section  8): 

(16)  Provide  for  a  National  Advisory  Coun- 
cil on  Child  Nutrition  (section  9); 

(18)  Increase  the  appropriation  authoriza- 
tion for  fiscal  1971  for  tbe  breakfast  program 
to  $36  mUllon  (from  $12  million) ;  and 

(17)  make  other  minor  changes. 

DnnaxNcxs  Betwxen  H.R.  615.  as  Passed  bt 

THK  House  or  Repbesentatives,  the  Senats 

Akkkdment  Thereto,  and  the  CoNnRENCs 

SiTBamms  vox  the  Senate  Amendment 

(1)  Section  e(a)  of  the  Senate  Amendment 

provides  that  the  charge  for  a  reduced -cost 

lunch  may  not  exceed  20  cents.  This  is  not 

In  House  bill.  This  is  contained  in  conference 

substitute. 

(3)  Section  «(b)  of  the  Senate  Amend- 
ment requires  the  serving  of  a  free  lunch  to 
any  child  who  is  a  member  of  a  household 
which  ( 1 )  is  eUgible  to  participate  in  a  Fed- 
eral food  stamp  or  conunodity  distribution 
program,  or  (2)  has  an  annual  income  (to  be 
aatabtlshed  solely  by  allldavit)  equivalent  to 
•4,000  or  leas  for  a  household  of  four.  This  is 
not  In  House  bill.  The  conference  substitute 
requires  the  serving  of  a  free  or  reduced  price 
lunch  to  any  child  who  Is  a  member  of  a 
household  whose  income  Is  at  or  below  the 
poverty  level,  as  determined  by  tbe  Secretary 
of  Agriculture. 

(3)  Section  1  (a)  of^^ke  Senate  Amend- 
ment provldea  that  NaU(^al  School  Lunch 
and  Child  Nutrition  appropriations  shall  re- 
main available  until  expended.  This  is  not  in 
House  bill.  It  is  in  the  conference  substitute. 

(4)  SecUon  4  and  f(b)  of  the  Senate 
Amendment  make  a  number  of  technical  cor- 
rections in  sections  2(b)  and  2(c)  of  HJt. 
515  to  make  them  achieve  their  purpose,  and 
advance  the  effective  date  of  subsection  3(b) 
of  July  1,  1971.  Section  3(b)  and  3(c)  of 
the  House  bill  provide  for  State  participation 
In  funding  of  programs  and  for  apportion- 
ment of  section  4  fimds  (school  lunch  Act) 
upon  the  basis  of  earlier  date.  The  confer- 
ence substitute  adopts  the  provisions  of  the 
Senate  amendment. 

(5)  Section  3  of  the  Senate  Amendment 
makea  technical  and  clarifying  changes  In 
aectlon  3  of  HJI.  516.  Tbe  conference  sub- 
stitute follows  the  Senate  amendment. 

(8)  The  Senate  Amendment  does  not  ex- 
tend any  additional  provisions  of  the  School 
Lunch  and  Child  Nutrition  Acts  to  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific.  Section  4  of  the 
Hovise  bill  Is  designed  to  do  this,  but  would 
need  some  revision  to  be  effective.  The  con- 
ference sutjstitute  follows  tbe  Senate  amend- 
ment. 

(7)  The  Senate  Amendment  does  not 
amend  section  5  of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act 
of  1968  to  specify  that  equipment  may  be 
acquired  through  "purchase  or  rental",  as 
does  section  5  of  the  House  bill.  USDA  ad- 
vises that  the  law  is  now  construed  to  per- 
mit acquisition  through  purchase  or  rental. 
The  conference  substitute  follows  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  with  the  understanding  that 
the  law  is  to  be  construed  to  permit  acquisi- 
tion through  purchase  or  rental. 

(8)  Section  5  of  the  Senate  Amendment 
makea  technical  and  clarifying  changea  in 
section  8  of  HJt.  616,  which  deals  with  SUte 
administrative  expenses.  The  conference  sub- 
stitute foUows  tbe  Senate  amendment. 

(9)  Section  ${e)  of  the  Senate  Amendment 
extends  section  7(a)  of  H.R.  615  to  cover 
donations  of  dairy  products  under  section 
709  of  the  Pood  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1966. 


Section  7(a)  of  the  House  bill  authorizes  tbe 
Secretary  to  prescribe  conditions  to  maxi- 
mize tbe  nutritional  and  financial  contribu- 
tions of  commodities  donated  to  schools 
under  section  33  of  PX.  330,  74th  Congress 
and  section  416  of  tbe  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949.  The  conference  substitute  adopts  the 
provision   of   the    Senate    amendment. 

(10)  Section  «(e)  of  the  Senate  Amend- 
ment provides  that  the  Senate  provisions  de- 
scribed In  items  (1)  and  (3)  above  shall  ap- 
ply to  schools  receiving  donated  commodities 
even  though  they  do  not  participate  in  the 
National  School  Lunch  Act;  but  that  they 
shall  not  apply  to  private  schools  for  which 
the  Secretary  withholds  funds  under  sec- 
tion 10  of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act 
until  such  schools  receive  sufficient  funds 
other  than  from  children's  payment  to  enable 
such  schools  to  meet  such  requirements.  The 
conference  suljstitute  adopts  this  provision 
of  the  Senate  amendment. 

(11)  Section  8  of  the  Senate  Amendment 
makes  clarifying  changes  in  section  7(b) 
of  H.R.  616.  The  conference  substitutes  in- 
cludes these  changes. 

( 12)  The  Senate  Amendment  omits  section 
8  of  HJi.  616,  which  provides  for  certain  co- 
ordinated efforts  by  the  Secretaries  of  Ag- 
riculture and  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  develop  training  programs  and  evalu- 
ate food  programs.  The  conference  substitute 
follows  the  Senate  amendment. 

(13)  The  Senate  Amendment  contains  pro- 
visions not  in  the  House  bill  to— 

(A)  Provide  for  apportionment  of  nonfood 
assistance  funds  on  a  basis  more  cloeely  re- 
lated to  the  need  for  such  funds  (section  2). 
The  conference  substitute  adopts  this  Sen- 
ate provision. 

(B)  Authorize  appropriations  for  special 
assistance  in  such  amounts  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  assure  school  liinches  for  every  poor 
child,  provide  for  apportiomnent  of  such 
funds  to  States  on  the  basis  of  the  number 
of  schoolchildren  in  families  with  incomes 
equivalent  to  S4,000  or  leas  per  year  for  a 
famUy  of  four  (withholding  for  private 
schools,  where  required,  to  be  on  the  same 
basis)  and  to  schools  on  the  basis  of  need, 
and  provide  up  to  100  percent  of  tbe  cost  of 
tbe  program  (section  7) .  The  conference  sub- 
stitute adopts  the  substance  of  the  Senate 
provision,  but  modifies  tbe  apportionment 
formula  to  use  data  which  is  avaUable.  Ap- 
portionment to  Statea  would  be  based  on  the 
number  of  children  age  3  to  17  in  households 
with  incomes  of  less  than  S4,000.  Withhold- 
ing for  private  schools  would  be  based  on 
past  service  of  free  or  reduced  price  lunches. 
Distribution  to  schools  would  be  limited  to 
a  maximum  per  meal  amount  established  by 
tbe  Secretary. 

(C)  Require  each  State,  as  a  prerequisite 
to  receipt  of  Federal  funds,  to  submit  an 
annual  State  plan,  which  must  describe  the 
manner  in  which  the  State  agency  proposes 
to  include  every  school  in  the  national 
school  lunch  program  by  the  start  of  the 
1973-73  school  year  (section  7(h)(1)).  The 
conference  substitute  follows  the  Senate  pro- 
vision, but  omits  the  1972-73  deadline,  and 
requires  the  State  plan  to  describe  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  State  agency  proposes  to 
extend  the  program  to  every  school  (rather 
than  "include"  every  school). 

(D)  Reqiiire  monthly  reports  as  to  the 
number  of  children  eligible  for  free  or  re- 
duced price  lunches,  respectively,  and  the 
number  receiving  such  lunches  (section  7 
(b)  (2)  and  (3) ).  The  conference  substitute 
follows  the  Senate  provision;  but,  as  to  the 
number  of  children  eUgible  tor  free  or  re- 
duced price  lunches,  requires  semi-annual 
estimates  rather  than  monthly  actual  figures, 
since  monthly  actual  figures  would  be  prac- 
tically Impossible  to  obtain. 

(B)  Provide  for  a  National  Advisory  Coun- 
cil on  Child  Nutrition  (section  9).  Tbe  con- 
ference substitute  adopts  the  Senate  provi- 
sion. 


(F)  Revise  the  school  breakfast  program 
to  (1)  restrict  it  to  needy  children,  (11)  pro- 
vide for  apportionment  of  echoed  breakfast 
funds  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  school 
children  in  families  with  Incomes  equivalent 
to  S4,000  or  less  per  year  for  a  family  of  four 
(withholding  for  private  schools,  where  re- 
quired, to  be  as  at  present  on  tbe  basis  ot 
past  participation),  (ill)  provide  for  a  free 
or  reduced  price  breakfast  for  any  chUd  in 
a  household  which  is  eligible  to  participate 
in  a  Federal  food  stamp  or  commodity  dis- 
tribution program  or  which  has  an  ann^ial 
Income  equivalent  to  $4,000  or  less  for  a 
family  of  four,  and  (Iv)  extend  and  increase 
appropriation  authorizations  for  the  break- 
fast program  (from  $13  million  for  fiscal 
1971)  to  $26  million  for  fiscal  1971,  $60  mU- 
lion  for  fiscal  1972,  and  $75  million  for  fiscal 
1973.  The  conference  substitute  adopts  the 
Senate  provision  Increasing  tbe  authoriza- 
tion for  fiscal  1971,  but  omits  the  remainder 
of  the  Senate  provision,  with  tbe  understand- 
ing that  the  entire  school  breakfast  program 
authority  will  be  reviewed  before  its  expira- 
tion in  1971. 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise, 
first,  to  commend  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadqb)  for 
being  the  principal  author  of  the  school 
lunch  legislation  now  before  us.  I  was 
happy  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  that  legis- 
lation when  the  Senator  first  introduced 
it.  along  with  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits),  the 
senior  member  of  the  select  committee, 
and  others,  to  Join  In  an  effort  on  the 
floor  In  what  we  believed  were  a  series 
of  helpful  Improvements  in  that  legis- 
lation. 

As  the  Senator  from  Georgia  has  Just 
said,  the  House  and  Senate  conferees 
earlier  this  week  gave  approval  to  prac- 
tically all  the  fundamental  provisions  in 
the  Senate  legislation.  S<Kne  compro- 
mises were  reached,  some  of  which,  I 
thought,  actually  strengthened  the  legis- 
lation, and  others  perhaps  modified  it  in 
a  different  direction  but  in  a  minor  way. 
Substantially,  we  came  out  with  a  very 
strong  school  lunch  program,  one  that 
Is,  I  think,  commensurate  with  the 
pledges  we  have  made  to  see  that  no  child 
goes  hungry  in  the  schoolrooms  of  this 
Naticm. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  an  historic  day 
for  the  children  of  America.  We  have 
long  said  that  our  children  are  our  Na- 
tion's greatest  resource.  Today  we  deal 
with  legislation  that  affirms  that  prin- 
ciple; that  redeems  a  promise  made  to 
our  schoolchildren  25  years  ago — a 
school  lunch  for  every  needy  child. 

The  school  lunch  program  Is  perhaps 
as  successful  as  any  Federal  program.  A 
great  deal  of  the  credit  for  this  rests  with 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Ellkndeb), 
and  the  distinguished  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee,  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aikxm)  .  But  the  pro- 
gram has  oome  to  be  one  that  serves 
some  better  than  others,  and  some  not 
at  all.  It  Is  a  program  where  that  old 
saying  "Them  that  has  gets"  is  all  too 
true.  Two-thirds  of  our  poor  children 
receive  no  limch  because  they  or  their 
scho<ds  cannot  afford  it — while  over  17 
million  children  from  more  affluent  fam- 
ilies pay  their  35  cents  daily  and  take 
the  program  for  granted.  Three  years  ago 
the  excellent  study,  '"nieir  Daily  Bread." 
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broucht  thk  tttuAttoc  to  our  attention 
•nd  made  us  aware  of  the  need  for  leg- 
talatlTe  chante  tn  the  national  school 
lunch  proffram.  That  started  us  on  the 
road  that  led  to  this  day.  Along  that 
road  many  came  to  the  assistance  of  the 
Nation's  children. 

Last  December  President  Nixon  con- 
Tened  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Food.  Nutrition,  and  Health.  The  Con- 
ference brought  together  3,000  concerned 
dtlsens  interested  In  the  nutritional 
health  of  our  Nation  and  especially  that 
of  our  children.  Some  who  came  toew 
what  It  was  to  be  poor  and  suffer  from 
hunger — all  knew  It  hurt  and  wanted  It 
ended. 

These  3,000  delegates  unanimously  en- 
dorsed a  priority  action  program  to  eUm- 
biate  hunger  tn  America.  That  program 
called  for  a  universal  child-feeding  pro- 
gram In  the  near  future  and  a  school 
lunch  for  every  needy  child  Immediately. 
This  recommendation  was  not  the  result 
of  a  S-day  deliberation  at  the  Con- 
ference. It  was  the  result  of  the  urgent 
cry  of  experts  like  BOss  Jean  Fairfax 
who  produced  "Their  Dally  Bread"  and 
Dr.  Charles  Lowe  who  warned  us  In 
testimony  before  the  Select  Committee 
on  Nntrltlon  and  Human  Needs  that 
while  "lliere  Is  no  evidence  that  feeding 
people  makes  them  smart,  but  Is  is  In- 
dlspotable  that  hunger  makes  them 
dnlL- 

Last  December  President  Nixon  an- 
swered the  concern  of  the  White  House 
Conference,  BClss  Fairfax.  Dr.  Lowe,  and 
Oi  an  by  idedglng  that  erery  needy 
school  child  would  receive  a  free  or  re- 
duced price  lunch  In  school  by  next 
Thanksgiving. 

Fetraaiy  24  the  Senate  unanimously 
passed  an  amended  version  of  8.  3548 
that  provided  the  President  with  the 
legislative  mechanism  necessary  to  fuUin 
this  vow. 

Tlie  Senate  in  effect  unanimously  said 
we  want  to  guarantee  every  one  of  the 
hungry  schoolchildren  In  our  land  the 
light  to  a  aeisotA  luneh. 

After  35  years  of  Inaetlon  the  first 
step  was  taken  toward  making  the 
rhetoric  of  '^  school  lunch  for  every 
child"  a  reality. 

This  was  possible  because  the  Senator 
from  Oeorgla  (Mr.  Tauubob)  brought 
to  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  with  the  en- 
dorsement of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry,  the  best  scboid 
lunch  bm  this  body  had  ever  Intro- 
duced. 

Tills  bin  provided  for  such  Imig  de- 
manded reform  as  authorization  for 
year-in-advance  approprlatknis;  carry- 
over authortmtlon:  State  matting 
from  State  revenues;  and  a  greaUy  In- 
ereaaed  authorlatlon  for  equipment. 

Tht  bin  that  ftauUly  passed  the  Senate 
and  went  back  to  the  House  Included 
amendments  that  defined  the  price  of 
reduced  price  meals  as  no  more  than  30 
cento;  required  the  States  to  submit  an- 
nual plans  describing  the  States'  pro- 
posed use  of  available  moneys  to  serve 
free  lunches  to  an  ellglUe  children  and 
the  States'  attempt  to  bring  every  sdMol 
within  the  8Ute  Into  the  national  school 
hmch  procram;  and  most  Important  of 
an.  created  a  right  In  any  needy  child  to 
receive  a  sdMMM  hmch. 


Thus,  It  was  a  very  comprehensive  biU 
that  the  Senate  sent  back  to  the  House 
where  this  whole  round  of  legislative  re- 
form had  begun  imder  the  astute  leader- 
ship of  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 
and  sponsor  of  H  Jl.  515. 

The  conference  report  on  HJl.  515 
which  is  pending  before  us  now,  con- 
tinues in  the  word  and  the  spirit  of  the 
President's  December  pledge  and  the 
Senate-passed  bill.  Its  objective  is  to 
bring  a  school  lunch  to  every  needy  child 
through  legislatively  improved  adminis- 
trative procedures  In  the  school  lunch 
program. 

It  retains  year-ln-advance  appropria- 
tions; carryover  authorization;  State 
matching  from  State  revenue;  increased 
authorization  for  equipment;  Improved 
allowances  for  State  administrative  ex- 
I>en£e8;  apportionment  of  funds  to  the 
States  on  the  basis  of  need  rather  than 
past  participation;  State  plans  and  State 
reporting ;  an  increased  authorization  for 
breakfast  funds ;  self  certification  by  affi- 
davit only ;  and  the  requirement  that  any 
school  not  participating  In  the  national 
school  lunch  program,  but  receiving  sec- 
tion 32  or  section  416  commodities,  be 
bound  to  the  provisions  of  section  9  of 
the  national  school  limch  act  pertaining 
to  the  service  of  meals  without  cost  or 
at  reduced  price  to  needy  children. 

Even  more  Important,  the  conference 
report  retains  the  language  of  section  0 
of  8.  2548  that  every  needy  child  "shaU 
be  served  meals."  This  Is  perhaps  the 
most  Important  phrase  In  aU  the  legis- 
lation dealing  with  chUd  nutrition.  It 
creates,  as  the  distinguished  Representa- 
tive from  minols,  Mr.  Pccnrsxi,  so  elo- 
quently stated  It  during  the  conference. 
"a  right  to  a  school  lunch."  This  Is  a 
right  bestowed  on  the  chUdren  of  Amer- 
ica. A  right  that  we  expect  wlU  be  vigor- 
ously exercised  In  their  behalf. 

Without  this  vital  language,  and  the 
right  It  creates,  all  our  efforts  at  reform 
would  be  meaningless  and  empty.  Our 
children  would  have  only  a  promise,  a 
hope  rather  than  a  right. 

By  using  this  language  of  entitlement, 
the  Congress  has  made  a  firm  commit- 
ment that  it  win  not  aUow  5  milUan  hun- 
gry schoolchildren  to  grow  up  half  edu- 
cated, unemployable,  and  dependent  be- 
cause they  lacked  proper  nourishment 
during  their  formative  years  when  they 
were  undergoing  the  learning  process. 

This  Is  a  commitment  that  entails  ade- 
quate funding.  The  Senate  conunltted  It- 
mM.  to  It  on  February  33  of  this  year 
when  it  demanded  an  open-ended  au- 
thorization for  this  program  while  re- 
jecting an  authorization  that  called  for 
8250  mllUon  In  fiscal  year  1971.  At  the 
time.  It  was  made  clear  that  this  was 
done  so  that  the  Appr(H>rlation  Commit- 
tee would  be  free  to  appropriate  aU  the 
moner  that  would  be  necessary  to  fiilly 
fund  the  natkxud  school  lunch  program. 

With  this  commitment  In  mind.  I 
strongly  recommend  the  conference  re- 
port on  HJt.  515  to  the  Senate  for  Ito 
approval. 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  Mr.  Preaidttt.  let  me 
express  my  deep  appreciation  to  the  dls- 
Ungiilshed  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
for  his  generosity.  As  I  pointed  out  in  my 
remarks  to  the  Senate,  the  Senator  from 


South  Dakota  made  a  major  contribution 
toward  approval  of  the  bUl  not  only  as  a 
oosponsor  thereof  but  also  as  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Nutrition  and  as  a 
member  of  the  conference  committee.  I 
share  with  him  the  pride  of  accomplish- 
ment In  what  I  think  Is  a  major  piece  of 
legislation. 

Mr.  SPONO.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
commend  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Talmadce)  for  his  work  on  the  school 
lunch  legislation. 

I  believe  that  he  has  performed  an 
extremely  fine  service  in  drafting  and 
piloting  this  legislation  through  Con- 
gress. 

I  was  present  last  year  when  Senator 
Talmadce  Introduced  the  schotd  limch 
amendmento  which,  as  he  said,  were  de- 
signed "to  insure  that  nc  child  who 
came  to  school  hungry  would  go  home 
hungry." 

I  was  privileged  to  cosponsor  his  blU 
and  to  testify  in  support  of  it  before  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee. 

The  school  lunch  program  Is,  I  believe, 
one  of  our  most  Important  Federal  pro- 
grams. It  has  broad  potential — potential 
which  this  bin  wfll  help  fuIfllL 

Last  year.  I  visited  a  number  of  school 
l\inch  programs  throughout  the  State  of 
Virginia.  I  had  numeroua  school  and 
medical  personnel  teU  me  of  the  benefita 
of  the  program:  That  chUdren  who  had 
been  properly  fed  were  more  alert,  more 
anxious  to  learn.  less  of  a  dlfclpllne 
problem. 

Recent  medical  studies  have  tended 
more  and  more  to  demonstrate  a  direct 
r^atlonshlp  betweeu  good  nutrition  and 
mental  development. 

Fortunately,  my  State  of  Virginia  has 
had  a  relatively  high  participation  rate 
in  the  school  lunch  program — about  57 
percent  of  aU  schoolchUdren  in  the  State 
participate. 

Unfortunately,  however,  at  least  100,- 
000  Virginia  schoolchUdren  who  need 
access  to  the  school  lunch  program  do 
not  now  have  such  access. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  conference  bin, 
these  children  could  be  brought  under 
the  program. 

There  Is.  it  seems  to  me,  no  doubt  that 
we  need  a  school  lunch  program  In  every 
school  and  that  every  hungry  child  needs 
access  to  that  program. 

That  was  my  purpose  in  oosponsoring 
this  legislation  and  that  is  my  purpose 
tn  supporting  It  today. 

The  language  In  the  conference  biU  is 
direct. 

It  says  that  as  of  January  1, 1971 : 

Any  ahlld  who  la  a  member  of  %  t>ou— hold 
which  has  »n  wmual  Income  not  above  ths 
•ppUcable  famUy  alae  Income  lavel  eet  forth 
Uk  the  Income  poverty  guldellnee  eluUi  be 
•erved  meale  at  free  or  tedueed  ooeta. 

That  Is  the  heart  of  this  blU. 

And  that  provision  will  be  reinforced 
by  the  provl^ons  which  give  the  States  a 
valid  and  Important  role  in  carrying  out 
the  program. 

This  is  a  good  bin. 

It  is  good  so  far  as  the  school  limch 
program  is  concerned  and  so  far  as  the 
school  breakfast  program  is  concerned. 

It  Lb  also  a  slgnUlcant  blU,  for,  as  Sen- 
ator Tauubgi  pointed  out  earlier.  It  Is 
the  first  major  himger  and  malnutrition 
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bill  to  pass  Congress,  as  a  resutt  of  cur- 
rent concern  over  Improving  the  nutri- 
tional status  of  millions  of  Americans. 

It  Is  the  first  bin  to  reach  enactment 
pi^iiring  actual  reforms  in  a  nutrition 
program. 


It  attacks  the  nutrition  problem  where 
it  is,  pertU4>s,  most  severe  and  most 
damaging. 

I  am  lAeased  to  support  this  legislation. 

I  ask  unanlmooB  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Rbcokd  a  table  Indicating 


Virginia's  participation  tn  the  eilBtlng 
program  during  1969. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  taUe 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoio, 
as  follows:. 


SUMMARY  OF  SCHOOL  FOOD  SERVICE  PROGRAMS,  FISCAL  YEAR  1969 


Averagt  namber  of  pupils  served  daily 


Profrui 


Nwnbtr  ol  Frae  or 

Kfeools  witii  partially 

pracranu  paid 


Paid 


ToUl 


TaM 

iMiia  Ftdml 

awMd     i*iari>urs«nMt 


LKal 


BnaklML 

Lunck 

Milk 

NoMfeod  (MetpiMnt). 
Total  I      ' 


..... 

.4 — 


S4 

1.783 
1.801 
164  . 


4.965 

as.  Ml 


3.9U 
466,196 


«,859 

574,666 

149,424,367 


185,910 

100.383,500 

>  149, 90/,  167 


tl29.370.10  . 
5,928,207.58  . 
1,811,5(0.55 

549,970.85  . 
8.415.248.64  . 


147, 977,  (91 26 


>  Ona-half  piott. 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  Mr.  Presldwit.  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPONO.  I  ylel± 

Mr.  TALMADCE.  Mr.  President.  I  ex- 
press my  deep  appreciation  to  the  Sen- 
ator for  his  generosity.  The  Senator  from 
Virginia  was  a  coqwnsor  of  the  bin  I 
offered  which  was  the  genesis  oi  this  bin. 
He  made  a  major  contribaUon  to  ito  pas- 
sage. I  appreciate  it.  And  I  thank  him  for 
his  Interest 

Mr.  SPONO.  Mr.  President.  I  JJiank 
the  Senator. 

ICa.   JAVnS   BNDOBSXS  CONmXNCX  BKFOBT 
ON  H.K.  SIS 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President.  I.  too. 
thank  the  Senator  from  Georgia,  who  ia 
jHlmarily  reqxnslble  for  this  MU.  The 
Senator  from  Georgia  took  distinguished 
leaderdiip  in  bringing  the  taUl  to  ito  prea- 
ent  state,  and  we  have  every  expectation 
that  it  win  become  law. 

I  thank  the  chairman  of  the  Ooimnit- 
tee  on  Agriculture  and  Fmestiy  (Mr. 
Ellkhsxr),  with  whom  I  worked  so 
closely  on  the  Select  Ccmimlttee  on  Nu- 
trition and  Human  Needs,  and  I  alao 
thank  the  other  Senators  who  took  part 
In  this  splendid  effort  which  resulted  in 
these  major  Improvements  to  the  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  Act  I  wish  to  ex- 
press a  particular  vote  of  thanks  to  Sen- 
ator McGovxaN.  the  chairman  of  the  Se- 
lect Commlttte  on  Nutrition  and  Human 
Needs,  for  his  fine  eSorto  In  Improving 
our  school  lunch  program. 

The  Senate  is  today  considering  the 
conference  report  on  HH.  515,  to  amend 
the  Natkmal  School  Lunch  Act  As  the 
ranUng  RepuUican  on  the  Sdect  Com- 
mittee <m  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs. 
and  as  the  sponsor  of  one  of  the  Senate 
aunaidmento  to  S.  2548  which  passed  the 
Senate  overwbdmlngly  on  Fritmary  24. 
I  urge  the  Senate  to  adopt  the  confer- 
ence report 

My  amendment  would  have  established 
a  national  digll^ty  stauidard  to  assure 
that  an  children  from  families  with  in- 
comes equivalent  to  or  less  than  $4,000 
would  receive  free  limches.  The  confer- 
ence substitute  dieted  tills  $4,000  stand- 
ard in  favor  of  making  the  standard  the 
poverty  level  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture.  I  acc^t  this  change. 
My  major  purpose  in  Introducing  my 
ftn|M»n4nMtnt.  wat  to  cstaUish  a  national 
standard.  I  fed  that  the  conference  ac- 
tl(Hi  win  not  only  maintain  thla  prin- 
ciple, but  in  fact,  may  even  be  much 
broader  since  the  poverty  level  ia  now 
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approximate  around  $3,600  and  will 
sxirely  rise  above  $4,000  within  a  few 
years.  Also,  and  very  important,  the 
poverty  level  standard  is  a  minimum 
level  and  is  not  a  celling.  Therefore,  chil- 
dren who  meet  the  poverty  level  criteria 
in  a  state  nke  New  York  where  the  pov- 
erty level  is  above  the  national  level, 
would  stUI  get  free  and  reduced  price 
lunches. 

Under  this  standard,  set  in  the  con- 
ference report.  States  and  local  schools 
win  no  longer  be  able  to  be  arbltarary 
in  the  determination  of  which  children 
win  receive  free  or  reduced  price  meals 
as  was  the  case  tn  the  past  The  law  wiU 
be  clear:  any  child  at  poverty  level  must 
receive  a  free  or  reduced  price  lunch  and 
priority  for  free  lunches  must  be  given 
to  neediest  chUdren.  This  makes  the  in- 
tent of  the  Congress  crystal  clear  that 
poor  children  can  no  longer  be  denied 
free  or  reduced  cost  lunches. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  conference 
adopted  my  provision  which  set  20  cento 
as  the  m^'gimiim  cost  of  a  reduced  price 
lunch.  The  purpose  of  reduced  cost 
lunchw  is  to  bring  meikls  to  children  who 
could  not  tiSmd  the  meal  at  the  regular 
price.  The  previous  lack  of  definition 
allowed  distrlcte  to  provide  reduced  cost 
meaTs  at  only  a  trivial  reduction  off  the 
regular  price.  I  believe  that  by  estab- 
lishing 20  cents  to  be  the  maximum  cost 
of  such  lunches,  participation  in  the 
lurch  program  by  needy  children  wiU 
mushroom.  Studies  have  shown  that  the 
lower  the  price,  the  greater  the  partici- 
pation. 

The  conference  report  also  maintained 
my  provision  for  determination  of  in- 
c<Hne  aoldy  on  the  basia  of  an  aiffldavit 
executed  in  such  form  as  the  Secretary 
tit  Agriculture  may  prescribe.  I  am 
pleased  with  this  action  because  it  com- 
idanento  t^  ti^aA  in  msuiy  of  our  do- 
meatle  progxama  to  use  the  affidavit  as 
the  basIa  for  determining  income  eUgi- 
bUlty.  I  cannot  stress  strongly  enough 
that  this  affidavit  must  control  in  the 
determination  of  eliglbOlty  for  free  and 
reduced  price  lunches. 

The  eonferenee  repcHi;  also  contains  a 
provision  which  I  betteve  is  most  neces- 
sary: ttiat  there  shaU  be  no  overt  identi- 
fication of  the  redplento  of  free  or  re- 
duced price  lunches.  This  Is  of  critical 
importance  because  of  the  dignity  which 
it  confers  upon  the  poor.  Thla  anonym- 
ity is  very  crucial  and  is  very  necessary 
La  order  to  bring  those  children  into  the 


program  who  in  the  past  because  of  the 
stigma  of  identification,  did  not  choose 
to  participate  in  the  program. 

I  urge  the  Ctmgre&s  to  appropriate  the 
funding  necessary  to  provide  every  needy 
child  with  a  free  or  reduced  price  lunch. 
At  the  very  least  I  feel  we  need  $300-$400 
million  more  few  free  and  reduced  price 
lunches. 

Finally  Mr.  President,  our  gocd  must 
be  to  give  all  needy  children  a  free  iiiDciL 
I  am  hopeful  that  we  can  accompHsh 
this  in  the  very  near  future  and  the  ac- 
ti<Hi  of  the  House-Senate  conference  wiU 
go  a  long  way  toward  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  objective. 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  Mr.  President,  I  ex- 
press my  deep  gratitude  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York  for  his 
assistance.  The  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Javits)  made  a  major  contribution 
of  his  own  toward  the  passage  of  this 
legislation.  He  authored  a  biU  and  ap- 
peared before  our  committee  and  testi- 
fied in  behalf  of  his  biU. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  offered 
amendmento  on  the  floor,  several  of 
which  were  agreed  to.  So,  this  bin  con- 
tains a  major  share  of  hl^  handiwork 
and  he  can  take  pride  in  that  fact. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  do.  And  I  again  repeat 
that  it  would  not  have  beer  possible 
without  the  imderstanding  and  coopera- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  DOLE.  ISi.  President  the  cchool 
lunch  program  was  started  In  1943.  Ito 
value  has  never  been  questioned.  As  Is 
often  the  case,  however,  the  administra- 
tion of  a  legislative  program  does  not 
always  meet  the  expectation  or  intent 
of  the  creators.  TUs  problem  of  Inter- 
pretive implementation  of  the  school 
hmch  program  coupled  with  normal  so- 
cial and  educational  changes  have  high- 
lighted the  need  to  correct  the  problems 
ot  nutrition  and  hunger  among  the  school 
children  of  the  Uhlted  States  today. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs 
and  the  Senate  Agriculture  and  Fbrestry 
Committee.  I  have  seen  the  need  to  up- 
date the  school  limch  program.  In  exam- 
ining the  eonferenee  eommittee  report 
on  HJt  515.  I  am  pleased  to  note  that 
the  confMees'  reeomsaMkiations  embody 
the  basic  principles  of  &  254S  as  origi- 
nally reported  from  the  Commtttse  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  which  I  sup- 
ported. 
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Hie  recent  report  of  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Food.  NutrlUon.  and 
Health  contains  many  recommendations 
which  are  fuiniled  in  H.R.  515.  The  re- 
port emphasizes  that  .nalnutritlon  is 
severely  distracting  to  a  child  and  may 
interfere  with  the  learning  process  and 
Is  likely  to  precede  undernutrition.  The 
report  suggests  that  one  effective  way  to 
take  Immediate  action  agaiiist  this  prob- 
lem is  to  providt  expansion  of  the  school 
lunch  and  breakfast  programs.  This  leg- 
islation provides  that  recommended  ex- 
pansion. 

With  this  legislation  a  child  trom  a 
low-income  family  will  receive  his  meals 
free  or  at  reduced  rates  without  any 
stigma  or  discrimination.  All  children 
will  be  able  to  listen  and  study  free  from 
hunger  pains  and  unexposed  to  ridicule 
of  their  poverty  status. 

The  White  House  report  also  stresses 
that  presently  many  of  the  schools  that 
need  the  school  nutrition  programs  the 
most  cannot  afTord  the  kitchen  and  serv- 
ing equipment  necessary  to  qualify  for 
the  program.  This  bill  will  make  it  possi- 
Ue  for  professional  catering  firms  to  rent 
the  equipment  to  a  school  or  even  pre- 
pture  and  serve  the  meals  on  a  contract 
basis.  When  passed,  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  and  the  Child  NutrlUon  Act 
amendments  will  assure  pr(^>er.  ade- 
quate, and  nutritious  meals  for  all  stu- 
dents, especially  the  children  from  lower 
Ineome  and  poverty  families.  This  will 
dlminate  a  hindrance  these  children 
have  faced.  It  will  aid  them  in  assimilat- 
ing the  education  so  important  to  success 
In  their  mature  lives. 

Therefore.  I  urge  the  Senate  to  support 
HJl.  515  as  reported  from  the  conference 
committee  in  the  Interest  of  insuring 
equal  opportunity  in  education  through 
adequate  nutrition. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
for  his  excellent  work. 

Mr.  BTRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  am  pleased  to  support  and 
vote  for  the  conferoice  report  to  HJl. 
515.  This  leglalatlon  will  amend  and 
broaden  the  National  School  Lunch  Act 
and  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966.  It 
provides  for  much  needed  administra- 
tive reforms,  revises  the  State  match- 
ing requirements,  strengthens  the  na- 
trltkn  tralntnc  uid  education  programs, 
and  Increases  the  availability  of  these 
needed  food  service  programs  for  our 
children. 

This  legislation  wiU  go  a  long  way  to- 
ward erradtnatlng  hunger  among  our 
school  children.  Our  country — the  rlch- 
flst  In  the  woiid — can  and  should  con- 
tinue to  operate  these  programs  so  that 
no  child  attends  school  on  an  empty 
stomach. 

In  my  State  of  West  Virginia,  we  have 
some  321,000  school-age  children.  Over 
half  of  these  children  will  benefit  by 
these  programs. 

It  will  mean  that  learning  win  stUl 
be  of  foremoat  tanimrtance.  but  It  will 
mean  normal  growth  and  iRoper  notrl- 
tkm  for  an  tnrreasert  nmnber  of  oar  chil- 
dren. It  will  b«  a  small  tomstiuit  (or  a 
high  return  titan  our  greatest  national 
Bsstit  for  our  hopes  (or  tlw  (utore  rest 
with  the  children  of  today. 


Mr.  TALMADOE.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  the  adoption  of  the  conference  re- 
port.   

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Oeorgia. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 


INSERTIONS  IN  THE  RECORD 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Record  be 
kept  open  for  1  hour  after  adjoununent 
today  for  the  insertion  of  statements  and 
introduction  of  bills  personally  by  Sen- 
ators.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  ordered. 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS.  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  MrrcALF)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  foUowlng  letters,  which  were  re- 
ferred as  indicated: 
RxpoKT  OM  PaojacTS  Paorossn  To  Bs  Unois- 

TAMMM    FOa   THB    NATAL   RBSniVa 

A  utter  from  tbe  Deputy  Awlntant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (InstalUttoiu  and  Housing) , 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  reiwrt  on 
projecta  proposed  to  be  undertaken  for  the 
Naval  Reaerve  subsequent  to  June  30,  1»70 
( wltb  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  Um  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Seryloaa. 
AmoniMKMT  or  Ttru  10,  U.8.  Oooa,  to  Pto- 

vniK  roa  thx  ArroiimcxNT  or  PncAu  Om- 

csaa   at   thb    Judob    Advocats   OaMSBAX.'* 

Ck>ars.  Raaxnjka  AaMT 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leglalatlon 
to  amend  title  10,  United  States  Gods,  to 
proTlde  for  the  appointment  of  female  ofll- 
cera  In  the  Judge  AdTocate  Oeneral'a  Corps. 
Regular  Army  (with  an  accompanying  pa- 
per): to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Sarvlees. 

RspocT  ON  DsPAmcxMT  OF  Dbfkmsb  Paocuss- 
MMMT  Fbom  Small  am  Orwaa  Buautaas 

FIBMS 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant  Seers- 
tary  of  Defense  (TnitallaUons  and  VoglMOm) . 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
Dspartmant  of  Dsfanss  pcoeursoMOt  frooi 
smaU  and  oUmt  buslnaas  firms,  for  the  pe- 
rtod  July  lBa»-r»bruary  1970  (with  an  ac- 
oocnpanylng  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 
Baroar  on  National  Atmosthbuc  Scxsmcis 


Nones  or  PaopoocD  Contintjancx  or  Ci.ab8I- 
ncATioN   or  Public   Lands  roa  TtAMsm 
Out  op  PKScaAL  OwNxasHiP 
A  letter  from  the  State  Director.  Bureau 
of   Land   Management,   Department   of   the 
Interior,   transmitting,   pursuant  to  law,   a 
notice  of  proposed  continuance  of  claaslflca- 
tlon  of  public  lands  for  transfer  out  of  Fed- 
eral    ownership     (with     an     accompanying 
paper):   to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

Paoposso  CoNcxssioN  Contkact  In  Olacixb 
Basin  and  Mobainx  Pask  Aseas  or  Rockt 
Mountain  National  Pask,  Colo. 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  proposed  concession  contract  In 
Olacler  Basin  and  Moraine  Park  areas  of 
Rocky  Mountain  National  Park,  Colo,  (with 
accompanjrlng  papers) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Rkpobt  on  RxcKirT  or  PaojacT  Pboposal 
Unokb  thk  Small  Rxclamation  PaojscTS 
Act  or  1958 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  reporting,  pxirsuant  to  law,  on 
the  receipt  of  a  project  propoeal  to  supple- 
ment a  previously  approved  loan  applica- 
tion from  the  Central  Oregon  Irrigation  Dis- 
trict, of  Redmond,  Oreg.:  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affaire. 

PaopooxD  MooincATioN  or  Bounoabus  or 
THx  CoKua  B'ALan,  Nsspaaca,  PATrm, 
Boiaa,  SAWTOOTH,  and  Tasorbi  National 
FoaasTS,  Idaho 

A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  modify  the  boundaries  of  the 
Coueur  d'Alene,  Nezperce,  Payette,  Boise. 
Sawtooth,  and  Targhee  National  Forests  In 
the  State  of  Idaho,  and  for  other  purposes 
(with  an  accompanying  paper) :  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 

RarocT  ON  MxxicAN  Am^ucans  and  ths  Ad- 

MiNiaTaATioN  or  Juvtkb  in  thb  Southwbbt 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  United  States 
Commission  on  Civil  Bights,  Wasblngtoa, 
D.C.,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port on  Mexican  Americans  and  the  admln- 
IstraUon  of  jusUce  In  the  Southwest,  dated 
March,  1S70  (with  an  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  the  JXMllolary. 

IiAbob-Manaoxmxnt  DimcuLTiBa  at  thb  U.S. 
OOVBaNMBNT  PaiNTiNa   OmcB 

A  letter  frotn  the  Public  Prlntw,  UJB.  Oov- 
emment  Printing  OAoe,  reportliig,  for  the 
Information  of  the  Senate,  on  labor-manage- 
mant  dllBeulUas  at  the  UB.  Oovemment 
Printing  OOoe;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Admlnlstratloii. 


A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal 
CouncU  for  Sdenoe  and  Technology,  Wash- 
ington, O.C.,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  on  the  nattoaal  atano^tlMrlo 
sdencas  program,  fiscal  yeikr  1971  (with  an 
aoeompanylng  report) :  to  the  Committee  oo 


PuaUCATTON   ov 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Psderal  Pow- 
er Coouniaslon,  Washington.  D.C..  ttaiMmtt- 
tlng,  for  the  iafomatlan  at  the  Senate,  a 
pnbUcatloB  entitled  "Sales  by  Producsia  ot 
Natural  Gee  to  latarstate  Pipeline  Oompa- 
nles.  19«S~  (with  aeonnipanylag  document); 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Oommaroe. 


or  Coi 

A  letter  from  the  ComptroUsr  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
Uw.  a  report  on  problems  In  land  aoqulal- 
tlons  for  nat»««^  recreation  areas.  National 
Park  Sarvlee.  DepartoMBt  at  the  mtsrlflr 
dated  Apm  M.  ItTO  (wfth  an  aeeompaaylng 
leport):  to  the  Committee  on  OovemaMnt 


PETmONB 


Petitions  were  presented  or  laid  before 
the  Senate  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  the  ACTING  PRHUDBMT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  MarcAur) : 
A  eonourrent  reecdutlon   of  the  LeglaU- 
ture  of  the  State  ot  Florida;  to  the  Oommtt- 
tee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sclencea: 

"8.  Con.  Ras.  MM 
"A  ooneurrent  reeolutlon  requesting  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Spaoe  Administra- 
tion to  dsalgnata  Oi^e  Kennedy  as  the 
operational  baae  for  the  spaoe  shuttle  sys- 

"Wtasnas,  the  qiaee  ahutUa— a  reusable 
low-east  roeket  for  ferrying  aaan  and  mate- 
rials baek  and  forth  between  earth  and  space 
stations — U  ths  next  big  sessntHl  pleoe  of 
hardware  for  the  UB.  q>aoe  exploratloa  pro- 
gram: and 

"Wtaaraaa.  the  Kennedy  Spaoe  Center  Is 
the  most  modem  and  oomplete  ^paoa  pork 
la  the  world;  and 


IN 


,  ow  SH  bUUoa  dollars  Is  aheady 
Inveatad  la  the  eatensiva  faeUittas  at  tba 
Kennedy  Bpaee  Center  and  down  range  f  adll- 
tlee;  and 

"Whereas,  these  faculties  include  axtea- 
slve  assembly,  pre-Iauach  checkout,  eiyo- 
genlc  hydrogen  and  oxygen  storage,  laundi 
and  support  capahllltlea;  and 

"Whereas,  a  down  range  tracking  capabil- 
ity exists  at  the  nearby  Bastem  Test  Range 
facility;  and 

"Whereas,  a  10,000  foot  runway  for  land- 
ing and  returning  the  booster  and  orbit  stage 
is  in  existence:  and 

"Whereas,  a  highly  sklUed  team  of  18.000 
opcratlona,  maintenance  and  assembly  per- 
sonnel are  at  the  Cape;  and 

"Whereas,  the  launch  of  space  shuttles 
over  the  watw  add  immeasurably  to  the 
safety  of  development  flights  of  the  system; 
and 

"Whereas,  advantage  can  be  taken  of  exist- 
ing facilities  for  assembly  of  vehlelea  attar 
delivery  and  refurbishment  of  vehicles  after 
each  flight,  and 

"Whersaa.  Cape  Kennedy  Is  easily  acoessl- 
ble  by  all  modes  of  transportation:  and 

"Whereas,  construction  costs  In  the  area 
are  cheaper  than  other  areas  of  the  eountry 
which  ml^t  be  poeaibly  considered:  and 

"Whereas,  there  are  88,000  aeree  of  govern- 
ment land  available  for  expansion  If  needed; 
and 

"Whereas,  Florida  Industry  received  over 
422  million  dollars  in  Income  from  the  sale 
of  goods  and  services  to  the  Kennedy  Spaoe 
Center  last  year;  and 

"Whereas,  the  educational  siipport  and  op- 
portunities proTlded  by  higher  educational 
Institutions  In  the  immediate  area  and 
throughout  Rorlda  have  and  will  cantlnoe 
to  eontrllxito  algnlflcantly  to  tlie  saeoeas  of 
NASA  and  industry;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Kennedy  Space  Center  offers 
a  unique  aggregate  of  facilities  which  are  not 
available  at  any  other  possible  site  for  devel- 
opment and  operational  flights  of  the  spaoe 
shuttle  system  at  mlnlimim  cost  to  the  UB. 
taxpayer;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Science  and  Astronautics 
Committee  of  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives  In  Its  report  on  the  Fiscal 
1970  budget  states  that  "maximum  use 
should  be  made  of  existing  facilities  to  sup- 
port the  space  shuttle  program"  and  that 
"the  extensive  launch  and  checkout  capa- 
bilities at  the  Kennedy  Spaoe  Center  .  .  . 
should  receive  early  and  meet  careful  oon- 
aldaraUon":  Now  therefore, 

"Be  It  Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State 
o<  norlda.  the  House  of  Repraeentatlves  Con- 
curring: 

"That  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Spttot 
Administration  U  hsreby  requested  to  desig- 
nate C^w  Kennedy  as  ths  operational  base 
for  the  space  shuttle  system. 

"Be  It  further  reeolved  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  ha  forwarded  to  the  Prealdant  of 
the  United  SUtes.  the  Director  c<  the  Na- 
tional Aeronaatlcs  and  Space  Admlnlstra- 
Uon.  President  of  the  United  States  Senate. 
Speaker  of  the  United  Statea  House  of  Bep- 
rsssntatlves  and  to  each  member  of  the  Ap- 
propriations and  Aertmautical  and  Spaoe 
Sdenoee  Committee  ot  the  United  States 
Senate  and  the  Appropriations  and  Sclsnce 
and  Astronautlca  Committees  ot  the  United 
States  House  of  Repreeentatlves. 

"Approved  by  the  Governor  April  16.  1970. 

"FUed  In  Office  of  Seciatary  of  StaU  April 
16.  1970." 

A  reeolutlon  of  tbe  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Hawaii;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropilatlans: 

"S.  Rxa.  100 
"Resolution  requesting  Hawaii's  congrea- 
sional  delegation  to  make  efforts  to  ob- 
tain Federal  funds  for  tbe  construetton  ot 
a  second  breakwater  at  Port  Allan.  Kauai. 
BawaU 

thoTmttodi 


Port  Allen 


and  tbsraCore  has  an  interest  la  maintain- 
ing mf  ety  la  the  hart>or,  and 

"Whereas,  the  present  breakwater  Is  In- 
suOdent  for  stopping  waves  from  cnmlng 
Into  the  harbor  and  causing  resultant  dam- 
age to  fishing  boats  moored  at  Port  Allan: 


"Whereas,  tbe  fl«Mr»e  industry  in  Hawaii 
Is  not  large  and  cannot  sustain  losses  caused 
by  such  wave  action;  and 

"Whereas,  a  aecond  breakwater  would  al- 
leviate the  situation;  now,  therefore 

"Be  it  reeolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  Fifth 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Hawaii,  Regular 
ricenlnn  of  1970,  that  HawaU'a  Oongresstonal 
Delegation  be  requested  to  obtain  Federal 
appropriations  for  the  construction  of  a  sec- 
ond breakwater  at  Port  Allen,  Kauai,  Hawaii; 
and 

"Be  It  further  resolved  that  certified  copies 
of  this  Resolution  be  sent  to  members  of 
HawaU'a  Congressional  Delegation,  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  UB.  Senate,  tbe  Speaker  of  the 
U.S.  House,  members  of  the  PubUc  Worlcs 
and  i^iproprlatlons  Committees  In  both  the 
U.S.  House  and  Senate,  tbe  Secretary  of  tbe 
Army,  the  Director  of  the  UJB.  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  tbe  Chief  of  Knglneers  of  the  U.S. 
Army  Gorpa  of  Baglneers  and  ttie  Board  of 
Knglnaers  for  UJB.  Btven  and  Harbors. 

"Sbkatb  or  THX  ScaTX  or  Hawaii." 

Resolutions  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Mas- 
sachusetts; to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations: 

"BaaoLunoMs  bt  thx  Commonwxalth  or 
Massachusbtts 
"Reeolutlons  memorializing  the  Congress  of 
tha  United  Statee  to  i4>proprlate  additional 
funds  for  medical  research  Into  kidney 


"Wberaaa,  Tba  first  session  of  tbe  Ninety- 
first  Congress  out  requested  appropriations 
for  medical  leeeaich;  now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved.  Tliat  the  Maasachuaetts  Gen- 
eral Court  te^Mctf  uUy  urges  tba  Congress  of 
the  UtUted  States  to  restore  the  amounts  by 
which  such  appropriations  were  reduced, 
particularly  for  research  into  Itldney  di- 
seases; and  be  It  furthw 

"Reeolved.  That  cojylas  of  theee  reso- 
lutUms  be  sent  forthwith  by  the  State 
Secretary  to  tbe  President  of  tha  United 
States,  to  the  presiding  officer  of  each  branch 
of  Congress  and  to  members  thereof  trom 
this  Commonwealth. 

"Senate,  adopted,  AprU  2. 1970. 

"Nobman  L.  PiDoaoir, 

-Clerk. 
"House  of  Representatives,  ad<^>ted  in  con- 
currence, AprU  7,  1970. 

"Wallacb  C.  Itruja, 

-merit. 
-Attest: 

"John  F.  X.  Davobxw, 
"Secretary  of  Hie  ComoHweatth.'' 

A  Joint  resolution  ot  tha  Lsglslature  of 
tba  State  at  Alaaka;  to  tbe  Committee  on 
Commerce: 

"Joint  BaaoLxmow,  Alaska   Staxb 


"Joint  rescdutlon  relating  to  the  establish- 
ment of  an  exclusive  fi&herles  zone  for  the 
United  Stetea 

"Be  it  resolved  by  tbe  Legislature  of  tbe 
State  of  Alaska: 

"Whereas  the  present  12-mlIe  exclusive 
fisheries  aone  of  the  TTnlted  Stetes  Is  not 
adeqtiate  for  the  conservation  of  the  stock 
of  fish  which  this  country  wUI  nasd  to 
utilize  f  uUy  In  order  to  remain  a  major  fish- 
ing nation;  and 

"Whereaa  tbe  United  Stotea  has  slipped  to 
sixth  place  in  world  fisheries  behind  such 
nations  as  the  Soviet  union  and  Communist 
China,  which  Intend  to  expand  their  fishing 
-    m  tba  North  Paelfie;  and 

the  eommereial  fishermen  of  the 
Paette  Northwest,  aa  wen  as  the  eoooomy  of 
tba  umtad  States  aa  a  wbola,  aia  being 
detrimentally  aOaeted  by  tba  heavy  flow  of 


bf^Mrted  tcrslgn  seafood  producte,  gHr  eon- 
fllete  and  other  oompetlUon  from  the  SBaa- 
slve  foreign  fleeta  on  tbe  fishing  grounds,  and 
by  the  deplatten  ot  predons  reeoarees  be- 
cause of  over-fishlag  and  destructive  fishing 
practices  of  foreign  fieets;  and 

"Whereas  the  United  Stetes  has  failed  to 
implement  fully  two  provisions  from  Geneva 
Conventions  which  would  give  our  nation 
valuable  bargaining  tools  In  fisheries  negoti- 
ations with  other  natlona.  the  first  ot  which 
stetes  that  sedentary  species  of  fiah  on  the 
Continental  Shelf  are  part  of  the  shelf  and 
are  considered  to  be  the  exclusive  property 
of  the  coastal  nation  and  the  sectmd  of 
which  provides  for  conservation  of  the  Uvlng 
reeources  of  the  high  seas  and  allows  tbe 
United  States  to  designate  conservation  areas 
and  promulgate  conservation  measuree  to 
protect  theee  resouroea; 

"Be  It  reeolved  that  the  Congress  a<  the 
United  States  Is  rsspectfuUy  requested  to 
enact  legislation  declaring  that  this  nation's 
exclusive  fisheries  aone  is  expanded  to  a 
depth  of  300  meters  or  to  100  mUee  off  the 
coast  of  the  United  Statea,  whichever  Is 
greater. 

"Copies  of  this  Reecdutton  shall  be  sent  to 
tha  Honorable  Biebard  M.  Nixon.  PresldMit 
of  the  United  Stetes;  tbe  Honarahla  Walter 
J.  Hli^el.  Secretary.  Department  of  the  In- 
terior; the  HCHkorable  Donald  !<.  »A«'g«rww  ^ 
^tedal  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior for  Fisheries  and  Wildlife;  the  Hon- 
orable John  W.  MeCormack.  Speaker  ot  the 
UJB.  House  of  Beprsssntetlvea;  tba  Honorable 
Bldiard  B.  Bussell.  President  Pro  Teiiq>oie 
ot  tha  UB.  Senate;  aU  Governors  of  the 
Coastal  Statee  in  the  United  States;  the 
Interna tlnnal  North  Padflc  Fisheries  Com- 
mlsskm;  and  to  the  Honorable  Ted  Stevens 
and  tbe  Honorable  Mlka  Gravel.  UB.  Sen- 
ators, and  the  Honorable  Howard  W.  Pollock, 
UJ3.  Representative,  members  of  the  Alaska 
delegation  In  Congress. 

"Tba  foUowlng  officers  of  tbe  Legislature 
certify  that  the  attached  enrolled  reeolutlon. 
House  CS  for  Senate  Joint  Basolutian  No.  89, 
was  passed  In  conformity  with  the  requlre- 
mente  of  tbe  constitution  and  laws  of  the 
State  of  Alftftka  and  the  Uniform  Rules  of 
the  Legislature. 

"Passed  by  the  Senate  AprU  13.  1970. 
"Bead  Phillifs. 
"President  of  the  Senate. 

"Attest: 

"BbITT    HANXrAV, 

"Secrefory  of  the  Senate. 
"Passed  by  the  House  Apia  10.  197a 
"Jalmab  M.  Kbb'rui.a. 

"Speaker  of  tAe  Hoitse. 
"Attest: 

"CoMBTANca  H.  Paddock. 
"Chief  Clerk  of  the  Bouae. 
"Attest: 

"Keitk  H.  Millbb, 
"Governor  of  Aiasfca." 
A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Leglslatiue 
of  the  Stete  of  HawaU;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce: 

"H.  Con.  Rbs.  SI 
"Concurruit  reeolutlon  requesting  HawaU  "s 
congressional  delegation  to  make  efforts  to 
obtam  tbe  passage  of  S.  3176,  'a  bUI  to 
authorize  a  program  for  development  of 
a  tuna  fishery  in  the  central  and  western 
Padfle  Ocean'  introduced  by  Senators 
FoNo  and  Inuutb 

"Whereas,  the  supply  of  Skipjack  Taan  In 
the  Central  and  Western  Pacific  contains  the 
potential  fOr  a  100  mllUon  Industry;  and 

"Whereas,  the  present  pole  and  Une 
method  la  an  tneffldent  method  ot  harvest- 
ing Skipjack  Tuna,  and  the  fast  sinking  puiae 
aelue  method  Is  a  promising  and  more  effi- 
cient method  of  harvesting  tuna  in  tbe 
Central  and  Western  Pacific;  and 

"Whereas,  a  properly  regulated  fUbery 
utlllBing  modem  putse  aelne  mtbodi  ot  bar- 
vesting  oould  provMi  a  long  term  lasomue 
supplying  both  food  and  lixrstlva  anq^oy- 
ment;  and 
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"Wb«r««a.  HawAlt  h*s  the  expertise  In  flah- 
erles  reeefch  to  conduct  purse  seine  trials, 
population  dynanilcs  studies,  snd  otber  re- 
se*reb  es— ntlsl  to  the  development  of  the 
Central  and  Western  Pacific  Skipjack  Tuna 
resource;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Oovemor  of  Hawaii  has 
called  a  meeting  of  the  Governors  of  Ouam, 
American  Samoa,  and  the  High  Commission- 
er of  the  Trust  Territories  to  discuss  the 
development  of  this  potentUU;   and 

"Whereas,  the  Trust  Territories,  Ouam. 
and  American  Samoa  will  contribute  funds 
and  personnel  and  facilities  to  the  research 
program;  and 

"Whereas.  Hawaii  has  been  the  leader  in 
proposing  the  development  of  this  resource; 
and 

"Whereas,  the  development  of  the  Skipjack 
Tuna  resource  will  serve  to  broaden  the  eco- 
nomic base  of  Hawaii.  Ouam,  American 
Samoa,  and  the  Trust  Territories  of  the  Pa- 
cific; and 

"Whereas,  there  Is  a  strong  and  Increasing 
demand  (or  tuna  In  the  United  8t«tes  and 
world  market:  and 

"Whereas,  United  StAtes  Senators  Pong 
and  Inouye  have  Jointly  sponsored  S.  8178. 
A  Bill  to  Authorize  a  Program  for  Develop- 
ment of  a  Tuna  PVsber;  In  the  Central  and 
Western  Pacific  Ocean'  calling  for  a  W  J  mil- 
lion appropriation  to  research  and  develop 
the  technology  for  the  exploitation  of  this 
resource:  now.  therefore. 

"Be  It  resolved  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
aUves  of  the  Fifth  Legislature  of  the  SUte 
of  HawaU,  Regular  Session  of  1070,  the  Sen- 
ate concurring,  that  Hawaii's  Congressional 
Delegation  be  requested  to  make  all  efforts 
to  pass  S.  3176  so  that  federal  funds  may  be 
obtained  for  the  development  of  the  CentnU 
and  Weetem  Pacific  Ocean  Skipjack  Tuna 
Resource;  and 

"Be  It  f\irther  resolved  that  certified  copies 
of  this  Concurrent  Resolution  be  sent  to 
members  of  Hawaii's  Congressional  Delega- 
tion, the  President  of  the  United  SUtee  Ben- 
ate,  and  the  Speaker  of  the  United  SUtea 
House  of  Representatives 

"We  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing 
Concurrent  Resolution  was  this  day  adopted 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Fifth 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Hawaii,  Regular 
Session  of  1070. 

"Taoao  Bepttt, 
"Speaker.  House  of  Repre*entmUve$. 

"Attest: 

"Okobok  Tajcanx. 
"Assistant  Clerk,  Hoiue  of  Jtepresenta- 
ttoes. 

"We  bsraby  certify  th»t  the  foregotng  Con- 
current Resolution  was  this  day  adopted  by 
the  Senate  of  the  Fifth  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Hawaii.  Regular  Session  of  1970. 
"DavXD  C.  McClttwo, 
"Pre«ftl«iit  of  the  Senate. 

"Attest: 

"Skichi  Haul. 

"Clerk  of  the  Senmte." 

A  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

"H.   Rn.   207 

"On  May  38.  1963,  an  agreement  was 
reaciied  between  the  Sutes  of  New  Tork. 
ICaryland  and  Peniisylvanla  to  work  toward 
the  creation  of  an  Interstice  compact  for  the 
development  of  the  Susquehanna  River 
Basin. 

"On  August  IS,  1963,  an  interstate  advisory 
committee  was  established  to  make  certain 
sttidles  and  make  recommendations  to  the 
three  involved  states.  This  advisory  commit- 
tee completed  tts  work  and  on  the  following 
dates,  the  respective  states  approved  tlM 
adoption  of  the  Susquehanna  River  Basin 
Compact: 

•ICaryland:  AprU  31, 1M7. 

"New  Tork:  May  3.  1967. 

"PennsylvanU:  July  17, 1968. 

"Mmrlj  In  1969,  Impleaientlng  lagtslAtton 


was  Introduced  In  both  the  United  States 
Senate  and  the  United  Slates  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  assigned  to  cbe  respective  Ju- 
diciary committees  of  both  Houses.  Neither 
committee  has  conducted  hearings  on  the 
legislation  nor  has  the  administration  taken 
any  position  concerning  the  proposed  com- 
pact. 

"The  underlying  purposes  of  the  proposed 
interstate  compact  are  for  the  planning,  con- 
servation, utilisation,  development,  manage- 
ment, and  control  of  the  water  and  related 
natural  resources  of  the  Susquehanna  River 
Basin;  for  the  Improvement  of  navigation, 
reduction  of  flood  damage,  reduction  and  con- 
trol of  surface  subsidence,  regulstlon  of 
water  quaiity,  control  of  pollution,  develop- 
ment of  water  supply,  hydroelectric  energy. 
flab  and  wildlife  habitat,  and  public  recrea- 
tional faclUtles. 

"Because  further  delay  In  enacting  this 
legislation  by  the  Congress  will  critically 
Jeopardize  the  eventual  establishment  of 
the  compact  and  failure  to  establish  this 
compact  will  seriously  hinder  the  future 
economic  development  of  the  Susquehanna 
River  Basin;  therefore  be  It 

"Resolved,  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania  memorialize  the 
President  of  ths  United  States  to  take  a 
public  position  In  favor  of  the  compact  as 
soon  as  possible,  the  Judiciary  Committee 
of  the  United  States  Senate  and  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  of  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives  conduct  hearings 
as  soon  as  possible  on  the  compact;  and  be 
it  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  transmitted  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  presiding  officer  of  each 
Hoiise  of  Congress  of  the  United  States,  the 
chairman  of  the  United  States  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  and  the  chairman 
of  the  United  Statee  House  of  Representa- 
tives Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and  to 
each  Senator  and  Repreeentatlve  from  Penn- 
sylvania In  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States." 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Inter-Tribal 
Council  of  the  Five  Civilized  TMbes,  pray- 
ing for  the  enactment  of  either  8.  S445  or 
H.R.  15866;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Jasper  Busi- 
ness and  Professional  Women's  Club,  of 
Jasper,  Ala.,  praying  for  the  enactment  of 
legislation  to  protect  the  rights  of  indi- 
viduals; to  the  CXMnmlttee  on  the  Judldary. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  City  Council 
of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  praying  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  centralized  facility  within  Phil- 
adelphia for  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of 
drug  addicts;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  pre- 
sent, for  the  consideration  of  the  Sen- 
ate, a  resolution  passed  by  the  Senate 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
memorializing  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Congress  to  con- 
trol the  Importation  of  men's  wearing 
apparel  and  textile  goods  from  foreign 
cotmtries  employing  cheap  labor,  and  I 
ask  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Rscoao  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cook).  Without  objection.  It  Is  so  or- 
dered. 

The  resolution  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  as  fcdiows: 

"RcaoLtmoM  rr  nn  CoifafOMWKai.ni  or 
M«— tcMuaaiis 

"BeeolutKm  mamcrlaUalng  the  PreMdent 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Oongrass  to 
control  the  Importation  of  men's  wearing 
appaiel  and  textile  goods  froa  focetgn 
eountrtes  employing  chei^  labor 


"Whereas.  The  ImportaUon  of  unlimited 
quantities  of  men's  wearing  apparel  and  tex- 
tile goods  from  countrlee  employing  cheap 
labor  constitutes  a  serious  economic  threat 
to  the  apparel  and  textile  Industry  of  the 
Commonwealth,  an  Industry  vital  to  the 
state's  economy;  and 

'Whereas,  A  sensible  and  equitable  policy 
should  be  adopted  and  strictly  adhered  to 
'i>y  the  federal  government  In  order  to  pro  ■ 
tect  and  promote  the  standard  of  living  of 
thousands  of  Americans  whose  livelihood  is 
directly  or  indirectly  affected  by  govern- 
mental directives  regarding  unrestricted 
quantities  of  Imported  apparel  and  textile 
goods  and  materials;  now.  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved,  That  the  Massachusetts  Sen- 
ate respectfully  urges  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Congress  to  take  any 
action  that  may  be  neoeesary  to  protect  the 
men's  apparel  and  textile  Industry  of  the 
Commonwealth  by  Invoking  reasonable  and 
equitable  controls  on  the  Importation  of 
men's  apparel  and  textiles  from  countries 
employing  cheap  labor:  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  State  Sec- 
retary to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
to  the  presiding  officer  of  each  branch  of 
Congress  axul  to  the  members  thereof  from 
this  Commonwealth. 

"Senate,  adopted,  March  30, 1970. 

"NoKMAN   L.   Pmocoif. 

"Clerk. 

"Attest: 

"John  F.  X.  DavoaHM, 
"Secretary  of  the  Commonioeolt/i." 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  pre- 
sent for  the  consideration  of  the  Senate 
a  resolution  iMssed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts  memorializing  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  take 
certain  action  in  remembrance  of  the 
Katyn  Forest  massacre,  and  I  ask  that 
it  be  printed  In  the  Rkcorb  and  appro- 
priately referred. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cook).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  resolution  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice, as  follows : 

"RkaoLunoN  BT  na  OomioirwsALTH  or 


"Resolution  memorial  I  zing  the  Oongress  of 
the  United  States  to  take  certain  action  In 
remembrance  of  the  Katyn  Forest  Massacre 

"Whereas,  This  year  marks  the  thirtieth 
anniversary  of  the  Katyn  forest  Massacre — 
the  SoTleta'  cold-blooded  mttrder  of  16,000 
POW  Polish  officers  captured  In  the  com- 
munist rape  of  Poland  In  September,  1939; 
and 

"Whereas.  Mass  graves  of  these  officers  were 
dlscoTwed  near  Katyn,  USSR;  and 

"Whereas,  Citizens  of  Polish  origin  and 
descent  have  greatly  contributed  to  the 
progress  of  the  United  Statee  in  time  of  war 
and  In  peace,  are  loyal.  Industrious  and  law- 
abiding  and  have  distinguished  themaelTce  In 
the  field  of  public  service  In  our  states  and 
our  nation  and  have  served  and  loot  their 
lives  In  the  defense  of  our  country;  there- 
fore be  It 

"Betolved.  That  the  Massachusetts  Ho\ise 
at  Representatives  respectfully  urges  the 
Congress  of  ths  United  States  to  remember 
this  Katyn  Forest  Massacre  by  enacting  leg- 
islation providing  for  the  erection  of  a  monu- 
ment, the  Issuance  of  a  postage  stamp  and  an 
exhibition  of  Katyn  documents  In  the  posses- 
sion of  the  United  States;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  thsse  resolutions 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Oommonwealtb  to  tbe  President  of  the 
United  sutes,  tbe  presiding  officer  of  each 
branch  of  Oongrees  and  to  tbe  members 
tbereof  from  tbls  Oommonwealtb. 


April  30,  1970 
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"House  of  Representatives,  adopted,  March 
31, 1970, 

"Waixacs  C.  Mnxa, 

"CJerfc. 
"Attest: 

"John  F.  X.  Davobxn, 
"Secretary  of  the  Commonv)ealth." 


REPORT  OF  COMMI'ri'KKS 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  FANNIN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

HJl.  13878.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
August  0,  1966,  to  authorize  longer  term 
leases  of  Indian  lands  at  the  Yavapal-Pres- 
cott  Community  Reservation  In  Arizona 
(Rept.  No.  91-833). 

By  Mr.  EASTIAND,  from  the  Committee  on 
tbe  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

8.  793.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Peter  Chung 
Ben  Huang  (Rept.  No.  91-810); 

8.  1708.  A  NU  for  the  reUef  of  Boss  PlnU- 
bona(Rept.  N«  91-811); 

8.  3437.  A  bli:  for  the  relief  of  Cat  C.  Davis 
and  Lyndon  A.  Dean  (Rept.  No.  91-813); 

S.  3636.  A  bill  for  tbe  reUef  of  Angelo 
DlStefano  (Rept.  No.  91-813); 

S.  3856.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Saul  Blue- 
stone  (Rept.  No.  91-814) ; 

8.  3976.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Margarita 
Anne  Marie  Baden  (Nguyen  Tan  Nga)  (Rept. 
No.  91-816); 

8.  3136.  A  bUl  to  confer  U.8.  citizenship 
posthumously  upon  Guy  Andre  Blanchette 
(Rept.  No.  91-816); 

HJt.  1951.  An  act  to  confer  U.S.  citizenship 
posthumously  upon  Sp4.  Aaron  Tawll  (Rept. 
No.  91-817); 

HJEl.  3817.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Delilah 
Aurora  Gamatero  (Rept.  No.  91-618); 

HJi.  3965.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Pladdo 
Vlterbo  (Rept.  No.  91-819); 

H.R.  5936.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kong 
Wan  Nor  (Rept.  No.  91-830); 

HJl.  6136.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Anne 
Beale  Pletrandrea  (Rept.  No.  91-831); 

H.R.  9001.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  William 
Patrick  Magee  (Rept.  No.  91-833) ; 

HJl.  11678.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  PatrlcU 
Hlro  WUllams   (Rept.  No.  91-833);   and 

HJl.  13087.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  All 
Somay  (Rep'.  No.  91-834). 

By  Bfr.  E/dTLAND,  from  the  Committee  on 
tbe  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment: 

8. 1886.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Max 
Buetger  Hasche  (Rept.  No.  91-835); 

8.3490.  A  bin  for  tbe  relief  of  Miriam 
Lazarowltz  (Rept.  No.  91-836); 

8.3037.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Shu- 
sum  Cbeuk  (Rept.  No.  91-837) ;  and 

HJl.  6106.  An  act  for  tbe  reUef  of  Bogello 
TSbban  (Rept.  No.  91-838). 

By  Mr.  EASTTJkND,  from  the  (Committee 
im  the  Judiciary,  with  amendments: 

8. 860.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Kwok  Kuen 
(Kwen)  Ng  (Rept.  No.  91-839);  and 

8.3863.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Annette 
Romney  (Rept.  No.  91-830). 


^   FEDERAL  ROLE  IN  HEALTH— 
(8.  REPT.  NO.  91-M9) 

VLc.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
RxBicoFT) ,  the  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Executive  Reorganization.  I 
submit  a  report  on  the  Federal  Role  in 
Health,  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
his  statement  concerning  It  be  printed 
at  this  point  In  the  Rkcobo. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Oravkl).  The  --eport  will  be  received 
and  printed;  and.  without  objection,  the 
statement  will  be  printed  In  the  Rccou. 


Tlie  statement  of  Mr.  RreicorF,  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Harris,  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  President,  pursuant  to  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 330  of  tbe  9lBt  Congress,  I  submit  a 
report  entitled.  "Federal  Role  In  Health," 
and  ask  that  It  be  printed.  The  report  was 
approved  by  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

The  report  U  based  on  hearings  and  In- 
vestigations conducted  by  the  Subcommittee 
on  Executive  Reorganization  and  Govern- 
ment Research  over  a  two-year  period.  It 
Includes  a  summary  of  8  days  of  bearings 
held  In  1968;  correspondence  between  the 
Subcommittee  and  the  34  Federal  agencies 
Involved  In  health;  a  staff  investigation  into 
Federal  health  construction  funds  and  com- 
ments by  James  V.  Shannon,  MJ).,  former 
director  of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
and  presently  Professor  and  Special  Assistant 
to  the  President  of  Rockefeller  University. 

In  assessing  the  Federal  role  in  health, 
the  Subcommittee  found  that  there  was  no 
national  health  policy,  no  central  mechanism 
to  consider  or  formulate  that  policy,  and  that 
Federal  health  programs  were  a  cumbersome 
disjointed  bureaucracy  that  even  key  Federal 
officials  have  difficulty  managing. 

To  correct  this,  the  Subcommittee  made 
two  basic  recommendations : 

First,  establish  a  high  level  CotmcU  of 
Health  Advisers  within  the  Executive  branch 
to  consoUdate  her  1th  programs  and  formu- 
late a  national  health  policy  with  planning 
and  purpose.  Such  a  councU  should  examine 
tbe  performance  of  the  entire  Federal  health 
bureaucracy,  whUe  recommending  Improve- 
ments to  tbe  President. 

Second,  reorganize  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  to  raise  tbe 
department's  top  health  officer  from  the 
status  of  assistant  secretary  to  under  secre- 
tary. The  HEW  reorganization  would  also 
give  the  iinder  secretary  four  assistant  secre- 
taries responsible  for  health  care  services, 
consumer  protection,  planning  and  the  com- 
bination areas  of  science,  manpower  and  edu- 
cation of  health  personnel. 

In  addition,  the  Subcommittee  also  rec- 
ommended the  following: 

Third,  eliminate  aU  health-related  func- 
tions of  tbe  Ckimmerce  Department's  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administration  and  the 
SmaU  Business  Administration  and  transfer 
these  functions  to  HEW. 

Fourth,  conduct  an  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice Investigation  of  those  Small  Business 
Administration-financed  hospitals  which 
have  converted  to  nonprofit  management  to 
determine  whether  Individuals  used  Federal 
dollars  to  develop  tax  shelters.  The  review 
should  recommend  ^proprlate  Congressional 
action  If  necessary. 

Fifth,  order  a  General  Accounting  Office  In- 
vestigation of  Federal  hospital  construction 
efforts  to  determine  how  weU  six  departments 
and  agencies  match  up  health  construction 
with  health  needs. 

After  considering  all  the  evidence,  the 
Subcommittee  concluded  there  is  little  co- 
ordination, planning  or  purpose  among  the 
34  Federal  Departments  and  agencies  that 
win  spend  $30.6  bllUon  on  Government 
health  programs  In  Fiscal  1971.  It  would  be 
supreme  understatement  to  say  that  the 
Federal  effort  has  been  imequal  to  the  chal- 
lenge poaed  by  this  crisis. 

We  began  by  hearing  witnesses  from  out- 
side Oovemment  In  order  to  learn  how  they 
viewed  this  complex — and  worsening — situa- 
tion. We  resumed  bearings  wltb  tbe  views  of 
the  Federal  Government. 

Some  of  what  we  have  learned  has  been 
famlUar.  Some  of  It  has  been  new  and  dis- 
tressing. AU  of  It  bears  repeating — and  wlU 
bear  repeating — until  we  make  clear  to  the 
American  pe<^le  the  acute  state  of  distress 
we  face  in  health  care. 

In  medical  technology,  there  Is  no  ques- 
tion that  tbe  United  States  has  raced  ahead 
of  tbe  rest  of  tbe  world,  but  our  medical  in- 


genuity has  not  yet  made  American  medi- 
cine the  world's  best.  Few  dispute  that  U.S. 
medical  research  is  also  the  world's  most 
advanced  and  that  the  nation's  hospitals  are 
among  the  world's  best  equipped.  But  once 
again,  tbe  fruits  of  tbls  research  are  not 
getting  out  to  tbe  great  btilk  of  tbe  popu- 
lation. 

Adequate  medical  care  Is  no  longer  a  prlvl. 
lege,  nor  even  a  concession,  but  tbe  right  of 
every  citizen.  This  specifically  includes  those 
Americans  who  do  not  reiUly  know  what 
adequate  health  care  Is:  those  who  are  too 
poor  to  pay  for  It;  who  do  not  know  where 
to  find  It;  who  Uve  too  far  from  the  nearest 
doctor  or  medical  center  to  receive  It. 

And  yet,  if  anything,  the  poor  get  sicker, 
and  the  sick  poorer.  Hospitals  have  been  built 
In  the  wrong  place  at  the  wrong  time  for  the 
wrong  reasons.  Insurance  companies  have  re- 
flected tbe  Interests  of  tbe  providers  of  medi- 
cal services  rather  than  those  of  the  ultimate 
consumer — tbe  buying  public.  All  In  all,  we 
have  found  national  health  care — private  and 
public — uneven  in  quality,  wastefuUy  dis- 
pensed and  unwisely  financed. 

As  our  report  states,  the  Subcommittee 
found  the  nation's  private  health  care  sys- 
tem no  less  chaotic  and  crisis-ridden  than 
the  Federal  medical  system.  In  short,  we 
found : 

Large  numbers  of  the  poor  received  Im- 
proper care,  or  no  care  at  all. 

The  middle  class  felt  the  financial  pressure 
of  the  high  cost  of  care  and  lived  in  fear  of 
a  prolonged  and  expensive  catastrophic  ill- 
ness. 

The  care  both  received  often  was  frag- 
mented and  impersonal. 

Accidental  factors,  such  as  where  a  man 
lived  or  worked,  often  determined  the  quality 
of  his  health  care  and  health  insurance. 

Specialization  had  reduced  the  number  of 
physicians  serving  the  basic  health  needs  of 
the  population.  Many  turned  to  hospital 
emergency  nxMns  as  their  "family  doctor," 
placing  heavy  and  tmexpected  demands  upon 
these  facilities. 

Health  Insurance  plans,  by  generaUy  cover- 
ing only  care  administered  in  hospitals,  en- 
couraged the  most  expensive  care  possible.  In 
addition,  by  covering  treatment  instead  of 
prevention,  tbe  plans  were  paying  for  sick- 
ness rather  than  health. 

Such  findings  point  up  that  American 
medicine  is  remarkable  for  its  lack  of  formal 
direction  and  discipline.  The  kinds  of  gaps 
that  exist  are  demonstrated  In  our  investiga- 
tion of  Just  hospital  construction  alone — 
which  permits  obsolete,  overstrained  facilities 
in  one  location  and  creates  new,  unneeded 
ones — sometimes  Just  blocks  apart — in  an- 
other. 

Yet  the  Subcommittee  found  not  only  a  / 
disgraceful  lack  of  planning,  but  we  learned 
that  the  agenclt.^  which  do  sui^>ort  health 
programs  know  Uttle  about  their  programs, 
and  that  interagency  program  coordination 
Is  a  hit-and-miss  proposition— dupUcattve 
and  distorted  when  It  does  exist  at  aU. 

There  are  so  many  programs  administered 
in  such  bureaucratic  confusion  that  no  one — 
not  tbe  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare,  not  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  not 
any  of  the  private  organizations — ^was  able  to 
ten  the  Subcommittee  even  bow  many  pro- 
grams there  are. 

Wltb  specific  regard  to  bureaucracy,  we 
were  especlany  concerned  wltb  HEW,  tbe 
principal  agency  In  health  care.  Since  this 
Department  Is  tbe  chief  actor  among  the 
various  health  players  in  the  national  medi- 
cal system,  our  basic  concern  was  to  first 
determine  bow  effectively  tbe  biggest  Oov- 
emment component  was  organized  for  Its 
mission. 

In  tbe  course  of  considering  Just  tbls  one 
bewildering  place,  several  recommenda- 
tions reflect  otu-  Subcommittee's  concern. 
An  essential  measure  oontemplaies  the 
creation  of  the  position  of  Under  Secretary. 
We  intended  that  tbls  Secretary  would  play 
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tlM  kcT  rol*  In  coonUnaUat  the  r«d«r»l  ef- 
fort in  he^ltb  ure. 

Mr.  PrwUtent.  iMfora  knytblng  elM.  w« 
must  mjkka  c«rtAUi  tti»t  Um  «T»llabUlty  of 
OMdlcal  ear*  in*tcbea  lU  capabUlUas:  •anX  w« 
must  ck>  UUa  ao  tb*t  FwdenJ  exp«ndltur«« 
result  In  the  deilvery  of  taealtb  care  In- 
st«ad  of  establishing  and  supporting  a 
beeltb  bureaucracy. 

In  sum.  three  important  point*  emerged 
from  theee  hearings.  Plrst.  health  and 
medical  costs  ha»e  increased  for  very  sound 
reasons:  staff,  salaries,  new  equipment  and 
technology,  and  Increased  demand  for  our 
health  and  medical  care  (acuities. 

Second,  the  rising  coats — though  shock- 
ing— are  symptscns  of  much  more  serious 
problems. 

Plnally.  these  more  aertoua  problems 
relate  to  the  fundamental  questions  of  how 
we   organise,    finance    and    deliver    It. 

New  developments  often  bring  new  sets 
of  dangers.  For  example,  there  are  count- 
lees  reasons  why  the  cost  of  Medicaid  soared 
from  «a  billion  in  lOM  to  an  eetlmated  H 
bl'.Uon  m  1968.  and  why  It  could  easily 
reach  as  much  as  tao  billion  by  the  mld- 
1970's.  But  if  this  country  has  learned  any- 
thing from  Medicaid  and  Medicare.  It  U 
that  a  rational  delivery  syetem  aboold  have 
been  prepared  a  long  time  ago. 

Just  more  money  will  not  solve  anything. 
We  must  begin  to  better  contain  the  health 
crisis  by  better  management.  We  must  begin 
to  establish  sonM  overall  health  policy  to 
guide  the  administration  of  theee  billions 
of  dollars. 


IMMIORATION  AND  NATURALIZA- 
TION—REPORT  OF  A  COMMTT- 
TEB  (a  REFT.  NO.  91-S31) 

Pursuant  to  Senate  Resolution  45.  91«t 
Congress,  first  session.  Mr.  Eastlamo. 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
suiamitted  a  report  entitled  "Immigra- 
tion imd  Naturalization."  whlcb  was  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 


Bllil^  AND  JOINT  REBOLCTIONB 
INTRODUCED 


Bills  and  Joint  rcaotationa  were  Intro- 
duced, read  the  flrst  time.  and.  by  unanl- 
moGs  coDsent.  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  foQows: 

By  Mr.  STKVXNS: 

a.  SIM.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Bev- 

enue   Code  of    VU*   to  require  notloa   and 

hearing    prior   to   levy   upon   the   salary   or 

ot  an  IndlvUlaal;   to  Vbm  Committee 


a  STTOi.  A  Mil  far  the  relleC  at  Doctor  Woa 
Pal  rhMPg:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

iTbe  remarks  ot  Mr.  Soesxa  whan  be  In- 
trodticed  the  flnt  bUl  appear  earlier  In  the 
Baooaa  uader  the  approprlaU  beading.) 
By  Mr.  HOIXAND: 
aS771.  A  biU  for  tbe  reUeC  of  Doctor 
Jocelya  Tendoc-Juaraa;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

»f  Mr.  BTBD  of  Weet  Virginia: 
8.  3773.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interaal  Bev- 
enue  Code  at  1S64  to  enoouraae  the  abate- 
ment o<  pollution  by  allaering  aa  Individual 
tawrayar  to  dadiiet  from  gross  Inoome  the 
cost  ot  eUgibla  poilHtton  ooativl  equlfient; 
to  U>s  Cnmilttee  en  Flnsnise 

(Tb*  nrne-Vs  ot  Mr.  Braa  of  Weet  Vlr- 
giala  when,  be  Introdwced  the  bUl  appsar 
later  in  tb*  RT''^f  nnfler  tba  appropriate 
heading.) 

Mf  Ur.  BIBLK  (lor  himself  and  Mr. 
Cawfoit): 
a  am.  a  kOl  t*  delate  that  the  UaMetf 
aolda  IM  true*  foa  the 
Cakmy   evtala    landa    kt   Wi 


County.  Nev.:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  BiBt.a  when  he  intro- 
duced the  bin  appear  later  in  the  Racoao 
TUMler  the  appropriate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  JAVTTS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
OoooRLx) : 
S.  3774.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  authorising 
Federal  parUclpatlon  In  the  coet  of  protect- 
ing certain  shore  areas  In  order  to  authorize 
Increased  Federal  participation  In  the  coet 
of  projects  providing  hurricane  protection; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Jsvrrs  when  he  Intro- 
duced the  bill  appear  earlier  In  the  Rbcoss 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  SPARKMAN: 
S.  3775.  A  bin  to  amend  seeUon  1811  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  authorise  the 
Veterans-  Administration  to  make  direct 
loans  to  any  veteran  who  Is  determined  to 
be  eligible  for  assistance  In  acquiring 
spedaUy  adapted  housing  under  chapter  21 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  C\irrency. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Spakkman  when  he 
Introduced  the  btu  appears  later  In  the 
Rxcoeo  under  the  approjprlate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAI*  (for  htanself  and 

Mr.  Bmwwi.  by  request) : 

S.  3776.  A   bin  to  amend  and  extend  the 

Defense  Production  Act  of  1980.  as  amended; 

to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

(TTie  remarks  of  Mr.  Spakkman  when  he 

Introduced  the  hill  appear  later  In  the  R«co«d 

under  the  appropriate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  JACKSON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
AixoTT,  by  request) : 
8.3777.  A  biU  to  authortae  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  enter  Into  contraeta  for 
the  protection  of  public  lands  from  dres,  in 
advance  of  appropriations  therefor,  and  to 
twice  renew  such  contracts;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on   Interior  and   Insular  Affairs. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  jAOUOif  when  he  in- 
troduced the  blU  appear  Uter  in  the  Racoao 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  STMIMOTON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  EacurroH) : 
S.  3778.  A  bin  to  change  the  name  of  the 
Kayslnger  Bluff  Dam  And  Reservoir.  Oaage 
River  Basin.  Mo .  to  tne  Harry  8.  Truman 
Dam  and  Reservoir.  Mo.;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  SmnforoM  when  he 
Introduced  the  bin  appear  later  In  the 
Racoas  under  the  appropriate  beading.) 

By  Mr.  8PARKMAH   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  aroMC) : 
8. 3TTB.  A  bDl   fw  the  relief  of  Concrete 
Ihdustrlea  Monler).  T.lmltert;   to  tbe  Caai- 
mlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(Tbe  remarks  of  Mr.  SraaKMAji  when  be 
Introduced  the  biU  appear  Uter  in  tbe 
Rftmp  under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  McCARTHT: 
8.S7S0.  A  bin  to  pioTlds  an  adequate  In- 
come for  an  Americans,  to  assure  to  every 
person  a  decent  standard  of  Uvlng  wltb 
dignity,  justice,  and  democraer.  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  McCastbt  when  be 
introduced  the  bill  appear  later  in  tbe 
Raoow  under  tbe  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  STSVKHS : 
B.  S781.  A  bin  to  authorise  certain  addi- 
tions to  tbe  Sitka  National  Monument  In 
tba  State  of  Alaska,  and  for  other  pui poses; 
to  tbe  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

(Tbe  remarfca  of  Mr.  anecMa  when  he  In- 
troduced the  bUl  appear  earlier  in  tba  Bacosa 
under  the  appropriate  beading.) 
By  Mr.  SMITH  ot  nilania- 
a  Sias.  A  btu  to  U^M  tba  amount  which 
may  be  paid  to  any  producer  In  any  year 
under  jeiigieiM  attninletered  by  tbe  Da- 
partment  of  Agrlcultare  toe  wheat,  feed 
gralM.  an4  o^lMd  aottoa  to  $ataj>KK  to  the 


ByMr.  OORB: 

S.  3783.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act.  as  amended;  to  the 
CoBunlttee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mi.  NELSON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
MmKB): 

8.  3784.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  to  protect  the  nav- 
igable waters  of  tbe  United  States  from  fur- 
ther poUuUon  by  requiring  that  pesticides 
manufactured  for  use  In  the  United  States 
or  imported  for  tiae  in  the  United  States 
comply  with  certain  standards  of  blodegrad- 
ablllty  and  toxicity;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Nelson  when  he  Intro- 
duced the  blU  appear  later  in  the  Racoao 
under  tbe  appropriate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  DOMINICK   (for  himself,  Mr. 
GaiFTiN.  and  Mr.  Cotton)  : 

8.3785.  A  bin  to  amend  Utle  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  educational  assist- 
ance and  home  loan  benefits  to  wives  of 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  who  are  miss- 
ing In  action  or  prisoners  of  war;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Dominick  when  taa 
Introduced    the    bill    appear    later    in    the 
RxcoBB  under  the  appropriate  heading) 
By  Mr.  KENNSDT: 

8.3788.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  VH  of  the 
housing  and  Urban  Developntent  Act  a<  1966 
to  authorize  financial  a  sal  stance  for  the 
development  and  improvenMnt  of  street 
UghUng  facUiUea;  to  tbe  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  KaNiRBT  when  he  in- 
troduced tbe  bin  appear  later  m  tbe  Bscoaa 
under  the  appropriate  beading.) 
By  Mr.  MONDALB: 
8.3787.    A    bin    for    tbe    leUef    of    Rene' 
Cespedes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  TO  WEB: 

8  J  Res.  196.  Joint  reeolution  to  autheriae 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  oondaet  a 
study  of  the  possibUlUes  of  oSshore  aadear 
power  plants  as  a  means  of  alleviating  the 
thermal  pollution  problems  enocrunteted  in 
onslkore  nperatlA"*  of  such  plants;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Wcrka. 

(The  remarks  of  MT.  Tow^  when  be  In- 
troduced the  )olat  resolution  appear  later 
in  the  Racoaa  under  the  appropriate  bead- 

ing) 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN: 

S.J.  Ree.  196.  Joint  reeolution  Increasing 
the  authorization  for  College  Housing  debt 
service  granu  for  fiscal  year  1971;  to  tba 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Cturency. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Sfsswmsm  wbea  be 
Introduced  tbe  Joint  reeolution  appear  later 
In  the  Racoao  under  aa  appropriato  head- 
ing.) 

By  Mr.  SOOTT  (tor  blmaeU  and  Mr. 
ScMWBiaaa) : 

8  J^.  Ree.  197  Joint  reeolution  authorising 
the  President  to  proclaim  National  Volunteer 
Firemen**  Week  from  September  19.  1870,  to 
September  38,  1970;  to  tbe  Committee  on  tbe 
Judiciary. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Soorr  wben  be  In- 
troduced tbe  Joint  reeolution  appear  later  In 
the  Racoao  under  tbe  appropriate  beading.) 


S.  37f»— INTRODOCnON  OF  A  BHAj 
REQUIRZNO  KOnCB  AND  HEAR- 
INO  PRIOR  TO  LEVY  UPCW  THE 
SALARY  OR  WACHS  OP  AN  IN- 
DIVIDUAL 

ICr.  BTEfEWS.  BCr.  President.  K  has 
I  «•  Biy  aCtentlBn  that  on  several  In- 
the  XntenMri  Rsvtn—  Bervlee 
I  acted  with  iBKtae  kast*.  vnhmpm  In- 
advertantly, in  attachtnr  wafw  anl  sal- 
■rkaot  laiiif  Hs. 
I  wttl  dve  oaw  example.  An  taqvlry 
a  2tM  Ik  zvUm.  Tb* 
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taxpayer  claimed  he  had  already  paid  a 
deficiency  the  IRS  said  was  still  owed. 
The  IRS  notified  the  taxpayer  that  the 
question  of  pajrment  was  being  looked 
into.  The  next  thing  the  taxpayer  knew, 
his  salary  was  attached.  Fortunately, 
this  particular  taxpayer  did  not  suffer 
any  adverse  consequences  as  a  result,  but 
in  many  Instances  employers  take  a  suf- 
ficiently dim  view  of  having  an  em- 
ployee's salary  attached  by  the  IRS  that 
the  employee  may  lose  his  job. 

Because  of  the  severe  consequences 
that  can  flow  from  an  attachment  of  an 
employee's  salary  or  wages,  I  am  today 
introducing  legislation  which  will  require 
the  IRS  to  notify  the  delinquent  tax- 
payer and  offer  him  an  opportunity  to  be 
heard  before  attachment  can  be  made. 
This  will  assure  that  the  taxpayer  has 
an  opportunity  to  assess  the  particular 
action  the  IRS  Is  about  to  take  and  to 
make  his  case  before  the  employer  re- 
ceives notice  of  attachment.  An  excep- 
tion is  provided  in  cases  where  the  Sec- 
retary or  his  delegate  determine  that  the 
collection  of  the  tax  is  in  Jeopardy. 

liiis  extra  precaution  on  the  part  of 
the  IRS  is  necessary  to  assure  that  a  tax- 
payer does  not  suffer  an  unjust  and  un- 
deserved consequence,  but  instead  has 
the  chance  to  argue  that  the  proposed 
attachment  is  unwarranted  or  unneces- 
sary. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Recorb  im- 
mediately following  my  remarks. 

The  ACrriNQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tan- 
pore  (Mr.  MrrcALF) .  The  bill  will  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriately  referred;  and. 
without  objection,  the  bill  will  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3769)  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  require 
notice  and  hearing  prior  to  levy  ui>on  tiie 
salary  or  wages  of  an  Individual,  Intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Stivxns,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  RxcoRS,  as  follows: 

8.    3700 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Kepretentatives  of  the  United  Statet  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a)  sec- 
tion 6331  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1964  (relating  to  levy  and  distraint)  Is 
amended  by  redesignating  subsection  (d) 
as  (e)  and  by  Inserting  after  subeectlon  (c) 
tbe  following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  Salary  and  Wages.— 

"  ( 1 )  In  general. — ^Levy  may  be  made  under 
subeectlon  (a)  upon  the  salary  or  wages  of 
an  individual  only  after  the  Secretary  or  bis 
delegate  has  notified  such  individual  of  bis 
Intention  to  make  such  levy  and  has  sf- 
forded  such  individual  an  opportunity  tor  a 
bearing  thereon. 

"(3)  Jeopardy.— Paragraph  (1)  shaU  not 
apply  to  a  levy  if  the  Secretary  or  delegato 
Yl^  made  a  wnrfing  under  the  last  sentence  of 
subeecUon  (a)  that  the  coneotlon  of  tax  Is 
in  Jeopardy." 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  Shan  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  tbe 
first  month  which  begins  more  than  10  days 
alter  tbe  dato  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 


S.  377»— INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  IN- 
DIVIDUALS' ANTIPOLLUTION  IN- 
CENTIVE ACT  OF  1970 

Mr.  BTRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  introduce  today  for  wro- 
priate  reference  the  Individuals'  Anti- 


pollution IncenUve  Act  of  1970.  This 
legislation  will  appeal  to  many  Amer- 
icans. It  will  provide  direct  economic 
assistance  to  those  individuals  who  wsmt 
to  lessen  the  causes  of  environmental 
pollution. 

Americans  for  too  long  have  treated 
their  environment — air,  water,  and 
land — as  a  dumping  groimd  for  the  un- 
treated wastes  of  industrial  civilization. 
The  pollution  of  our  water,  land,  and 
air  has  grown  at  such  a  rapid  pace  over 
the  past  15  years  that  it  now  poses  a 
serious  threat  to  our  future  existence. 
We  have  now  reached  the  saturation 
point.  We  must  at  all  levels — govern- 
ment, industry,  and  individual— recog- 
nize that  a  massive  cleanup  campaign 
must  be  relentlessly  pressed. 

Congress  has  enacted  legislation  to 
lead  the  way.  Many  States,  including 
my  State  of  West  Virginia,  have 
strengthened  their  pollution  control  pro- 
grams. While  this  part  of  the  fight 
against  pollution  Is  important,  the  con- 
tributions that  could  be  made  on  an  in- 
dividual basis  have  largely  been  ignored. 
Several  million  Americans  participated 
in  last  week's  Earth  Day  activities.  These 
citizens,  concerned  about  our  environ- 
ment, picked  up  litter,  cleaned  up  lakes 
and  streams,  planted  flowers,  and  learned 
of  the  dangers  of  pollution. 

On  several  occasions.  I  have  been  asked, 
"What  more  can  I.  as  an  individual,  do 
to  alleviate  pollution?"  This  question 
continues  to  concern  me.  True,  there  is 
little  tluit  the  individual  on  the  street 
can  do  about  the  design  of  the  internal 
combustion  engine,  or  in  formulating 
the  chemical  makeup  of  the  fuel  it  bums, 
or  about  the  design  and  location  of  high- 
ways and  streets.  Up  to  now,  these  activi- 
ties have  been  left  to  the  expertise  of 
Government  and  Industry.  Nevertheless, 
there  Is  much  the  individual  can  do  about 
poUuti<»i.  and  if  the  energies  of  the  con- 
cerned citizen — revealed  last  week — 
could  be  utilized  into  just  cleaning  up 
his  own  property,  this  country  could 
really  begin  to  fight  the  ravages  and 
hazards  of  pollution.  It  is  to  these  indi- 
viduals that  this  bill  is  intended  to  give 
an  Incentive. 

Mr.  President,  motm*  vehicle  pollution 
is  one  of  the  major  threats  to  the  quality 
of  our  environment  and  to  the  health  of 
our  people.  It  ia  estimated  that  over  90 
million  automobiles  are  now  emitting 
pollutants  into  the  air  we  breathe.  The 
automobile  engine  is  responsible  for 
three-fourths  of  the  carbon  monoxide, 
half  of  the  hydrocarbons,  and  nearly 
half  of  the  nitrogen  oxide  pumped  into 
the  air  every  day. 

The  CHean  Air  Act,  as  amaided,  au- 
thorizes the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  to  formulate  Fed- 
eral standards  for  the  control  of  air 
pollution  from  new  cars.  New  standards, 
which  are  currently  proposed,  would 
greatly  reduce  by  1980,  the  quantity  of 
hydrocarbon  and  carbon  monoxide  emit- 
ted into  the  air. 

Some  30  million  cars,  produced  since 
1968.  have  been  provided  with  devices 
and  adjustments  to  lower,  to  some  ex- 
tent, the  level  of  pollutants  exhausted. 
This  means  that  today  there  are  some 
60  mlllioa  cars,  which  continue  una- 
bated, to  contribute  every  day  to  the 
contamination  of  our  air.  We  caimot 


afford  to  wait  until  every  American  has 
purchased  a  new  car  to  be  assured  that 
our  environmaat  will  be  partially  pro- 
tected. Action  must  be  taken  now  to  re- 
duce the  high  amount  of  pollutants  dis- 
charged daily  into  our  atmosphere. 

Mr.  President,  the  legislation  I  am  in- 
troducing takes  a  direct  approach.  It 
encourages  every  car  owner  to  have  his 
automobile  fitted  with  the  best  antipol- 
lution equipment  available. 

This  bill,  by  adding  a  new  section  to 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  will 
allow  an  individual  taxpayer  to  deduct 
amounts  paid  by  him  during  the  taxable 
year  to  acquire  eligible  pollution  con- 
trol equipment.  The  deduction  provided 
for  by  the  bill  is  a  deduction  from  gross 
income.  Thus,  it  will  benefit  every  tax- 
payer, no  matter  if  he  takes  the  standard 
deduction  or  itemizes  his  deductions. 

The  type  of  equipment  for  which  a 
deduction  would  be  allowable  under  the 
bill  is  new  antipollution  equipment  ac- 
quired by  the  taxpayer  after  1968,  which 
is  used  in  connection  with  tangible  per- 
sonal property  of  the  taxpayer — such  as 
an  automobile,  boat,  or  airplane — or  real 
property  of  the  taxpayer,  such  as  a  resi- 
dence, to  abate  or  control  air  or  water 
pollution;  and,  which  is  of  a  type  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
in  rules  or  regulations  promulgated 
under  authority  provided  by  the  bill. 

In  this  regard,  the  bill  provides  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  to  deter- 
mine the  types  of  antipollution  devices 
which  are  identifiable  as  devices  to  abate 
or  control  pollution  and  for  which  it  is 
appropriate  to  aDow  the  new  deduction. 
The  Secretary  is  to  make  this  determi- 
nation with  the  assistance  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  or  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  made  this 
determination,  he  is  to  prranulgate  rules 
or  regulations  which  designate  the  ap- 
proved tsrpes  of  antipollution  devices. 
This  authority  would  allow  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  exclude  from  the 
scope  of  the  new  deduction  devices  which 
do  not,  in  fact,  aid  In  the  abatement  or 
control  of  pollution. 

The  new  tax  deduction  provided  for 
In  the  bill  is  limited  for  a  taxable  year 
to  $50  with  respect  to  the  antipollution 
equipment  acquired  for  each  automobile, 
boat,  and  so  forth.  In  addition,  the  bill 
provides  that  the  deduction  is  not  allow- 
able for  antipcdlution  equipment  to  be 
used  in  connection  with  business  prop- 
erty unless  the  property  is  also  used  for 
personal  activities.  For  Instance,  a  sales- 
man who  used  his  automobile  partly  for 
business  activities,  and  partly  for  person- 
al activities,  would  be  allowed  the  deduc- 
tion for  antipollution  equipment  placed 
on  the  automobfle.  On  the  other  hand, 
antipollution  equipment  placed  on  a 
truck  used  solely  for  business  purposes 
would  not  be  eligible  for  the  deduction 
under  this  bill,  as  comparable  incentives 
for  businessmen  were  included  last  year 
in  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969. 

When  a  deduction  k  allowable  for  the 
cost  of  antipollution  equipment,  this  bill 
provides  that  depredation  deductions 
may  not  also  be  claimed  with  respect  to 
the  equipment.  This  provision  insures 
that  in  the  case  of  property,  such  as  an 
automobile,  used  ptuiiy  for  business  ac- 
tivities and  partly  for  personal  activities, 
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m  UxiMkycr  wlU  not  be  aUowed  to  deduct 
the  coet  ol  antlpoUutton  equipment 
twice,  once  under  ttkc  new  deduction  and 
•gain  by  meaJOB  of  the  deiireclatlon  de- 
duction. 

Tbe  biU  also  provideB  that  where  a 
deduction  for  antipoUution  equipment  la 
alloved.  the  amount  allowed  as  a  deduc- 
tion la  not  to  be  eooaidered  part  ol  the 
taxpayer's  coet  for  the  property  to  which 
the  antipollution  equipment  relates. 

The  chances  made  by  this  legislation 
will  be  applicable  for  taxable  years  be- 
glpning  on  or  after  January  1,  1969.  In 
the  case,  however,  of  amounts  paid  for 
antipoilutkn  equipment  in  a  taxable 
year  wMch  ends  on  or  before  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  bill,  it  is  provided 
ttMt  tbe  deduction  which  otherwise 
would  be  allowable  for  that  taxable  year 
instead  la  to  be  taken  by  the  taxpayer 
in  his  first  taxable  year  which  enda  after 
the  enactaacnt  of  the  bllL 

Mr.  President,  it  is  hoped  that  this 
bin  win  provide  an  ■«!**« n^n*!  incentive 
to  the  antoaaobile  tndusfcry  biy  creating 
a  rattfflftnl  market  and  detmmd  for  anti- 
poIlataBfe  devices.  The  automobile  indos- 
try  must  intensify  Ita  rcKarch  and  de- 
Tciopment  activities,  and  begin  to  mar- 
ket— en  a  national  scale — oew  equip- 
ment for  our  cars  so  aa  to  limit  the 
amooDt  at  poUutants  emitted  into  the 
air  totey.  I  feel  that  tndustry  can  and 
must  take  this  rcsponslbiUty. 

We  mHSt  ecntin—  to  accelerate  the 
battle  agatnst  poOation.  m  too  many  In- 
stances  w*  liavs  wsd  our  terhsvoiogy  to 
dsfea*  aatse.  Itow  w«  have  the  oppor- 
tontty  to  develop  and  mtiXtam  our  tech- 
BOtogy  to  save  both  natm  and  man.  We 
camo*  allow  the  final  victory  to  be- 
kmc  to  tlie  pollution  monsters  we  have 

created.  

Ttm  nuSHUHMO  OPPlCUi  (Mr. 
OsATB.).  The  bfll  wfll  be  received  and 
•ppi  ma  lately  referred. 

The  bill  (8.  9TT3>  to  amend  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  19M  to  encourage 
the  abatement  of  polhitlan  by  aUowlng 
an  Indtvldoal  taxpayer  to  deduct  from 
gross  {neome  tbe  cost  of  eligible  poDu- 
tkMi  control  equipment  tntrodoced  by  Mr. 
Bm  at  West  Virginia,  was  received. 
read  twice  by  its  tttle.  and  referred  to 
Un  committee  on 


8.  3773— urntouutrnuff  of  a  bill 

TO  BOLD  nf  TKUBT  FOR  THE 
REMO-SPAREB  OVniAIf  COLOIfT 
CERTAIN  LABDS  IN  WASHOE 
CODNTT.   NBV. 

lir  BIBLX.  Mr.  Prcaldent.  for  myself 
m  Mcvada  CMr. 
•>.  I  iBtiodBce  lor  appropriate 
rtfeiencs  a  httl  to  dedBiw  that  the  Vnlled 
autes  t^a  bsM  in  traat  for  tte  B«w>- 
Opaiiki  ladlaa  Oeionv  eertaia  lands  m 
Wailkss  Conolr.  Nee- 

TUa  UB,  Mr.  PteslAeat,  la  the 
piece  ol  legWatlan  wa  has*        ^ 

provide  iowcoved  Uvlac  condtttona  and 
a  better  enmmaattg  Ufa  lar    ' 
.AacaiUerbm 

lln 

r  Otalta*  BtaisB  aa  a  awsais  of 

rtlgltala  lor 


The  bill  we  sponsor  today  would  add  to 
the  colony  a  480-acre  tract  of  land  cur- 
rently in  the  public  domain  situated 
near  tbe  site  of  the  former  Stead  Air 
Force  Base.  The  sheeted  lands  are  va- 
cant and  unappropriated  public  lands. 
The  only  Improvement  Is  a  drift  fence 
Installed  by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement. It  would  be  only  a  minor  prob- 
lem to  remove  the  fence  should  the  land 
be  transferred  from  public  ownership. 

Mr.  President,  the  Reno-Sparks  Colony 
badly  needa  all  tbe  assistance  it  can  get 
in  solving  mounting  problems  of  crowd- 
ing and  worsening  living  conditions.  The 
surrounding  area,  once  a  rural  farming 
section,  has  now  been  urbanized  and 
lately  soned  for  Intense  industrial  devel- 
opment. These  changes,  coupled  with  a 
growing  Indian  residential  population, 
have  caused  serious  housing,  health  and 
economic  problems.  The  colony  Just  this 
month  was  designated  as  a  redevelop- 
ment area  eUgUoUe  for  asaiatance  under 
the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  at  IMS.  But  legislative  action 
is  also  needed  both  to  qualify  the  existing 
cotony  for  boasing  and  commimlty  devel- 
opment assistance  and  to  provide  addi- 
tional land  to  relieve  crowding  and  to 
permit  the  establishment  of  recreation 
areas.  A  portion  of  the  480-acrc  tract  de- 
scribed in  ttate  nsw  MU  woold  also  be 
sultaUe  for  Ught  industry  use,  permit- 
ting the  Colony  Indians  to  expand  their 
economic  base. 

Plans  for  the  future  indudc  the  for- 
Bution  of  a  tribal  development  eorpwra- 
tlon  onvned  by  the  eolony  nwmben.  With 
income  derived  from  expanded  proper- 
ties, this  corporation  could  provide  ssrv- 
tces  now  paid  for  with  puWc  funds.  The 
nItlBUkte  goal  is  a  land  and  economic 
base  that  win  not  only  afford  decent  llv- 
tng  and  working  conditions  for  the 
colony  but  enable  Hs  laakliiats  to  form 
an  active  eommualty  tlmt  Is  largely  self- 
sopoorttDS  • 

I  hope  we  can  have  albmattve  action 
on  both  bma  lifasflHnu  lh«  ReBo-€parks 
mdlaa  CUony  before  the  carrent  Con- 
gress adjooms. 

Tb  round  out  ray  remarks  tar  the 
Rxcou),  I  ask  that  a  Janaary  3C,  irTO, 
rc«>l«tian  ot  the  Reao-Opaiks  THbal 
CawcB  In  Mvpert  tt  tMt  legMatton  be 
printed  fsMowlag  this  statement. 

■rh   vKtssnxm   ofrcbr    (Mt. 

OutvBL).  The  MU  wOl  be  letelyed  and 
appreprtafle^  referred;  and,  alUmut  oo- 
Jecttan.  ttte  reaolotiea  of  Che  Reno- 
Sparks  Trftal  CooKlI  wfll  be  prliited  In 
theRaeoai>. 

TDe  un  (B.  S773)  to  declare  ttiat  the 
United  SUtes  holds  In  trust  for  the 
RcBo-Bparks  Indian  Oolaoy  certain 
Ian*  ta  Washoe  Coonty.  Nev.,  tntro- 
daced  by  Mir.  Bmu,  for  hlrasdf  and  Mr. 
Fahhiw,  waa  lecelved.  read  twtoe  by  Its 
tMe,  and  leleiied  to  the  Committee  on 
iBterier  and  inaidar  Affairs. 

Tbe  material  presented  by  Mr.  Bzsls 
is  as  f (Aows: 

BssoLunoM  RBMO/8r*mxs  Tmimal  Coxsmco. 

WberMs.  tks  Bano-Spuka  TtllMl  Ooaadl 
luu  undMtaken  ■  study  of  th«  pre«- 
•nt  mtf  ftrtura  prospaets  ouiM.iei  iitwg  tlM  w»l- 

mt  Ctte 


Tba  K«no-8p*rks  lacUan  Calony  bad  its 
genwla  In  certain  acts  of  OongrMi  wblcb 
original  intent  was  to  prorMe  homes  and 
farm  attea  for  WaalMw  and  homelwa  N«vada 
Indiana  with  aaaqaata  waS«  tlgbSi.  IB  ivo- 
Tiding  lor  tbe  purtftaaa  vt  lends  which 
state  «p  tbe  B«iM>-8parka  Ooloay,  Congress 
orlglnaUy  eontemplatad  a  leilfUnt  popula- 
tion ot  160  people.  This  legislation  waa 
enacted  In  1017.  At  tbe  Ume  tbls  legislation 
was  passed  the  area  wfalcb  makes  np  tbe 
Reno-Sparks  Colony  was  on  tbe  outskirts 
of  Reno.  Under  the  clrcomstaneee  which 
then  existed,  it  waa  leaaoBsble  for  Oongresa 
to  anvlalan  a  (arming  comaunlty  ot  per- 
haps 15O-a00  people  occupying  tbe  land. 
However,  as  moat  urban  and  aeml-urban 
areas  of  tbe  nation  have  grown  and  expanded 
outward  to  encompass  what  may  have  orig- 
inally been  the  outskirts  of  a  town  or  city, 
the  city  of  Reno  has  expanded  outward,  and 
what  was  originally  a  fanning  area  Is  now 
tbe  center  of  industrial  growta  ot  Beaa  and 
Sparks.  PraaanUy  tiis  ooiony  Is  used  aa  resi- 
dential property  by  aeoM  600  resMenta.  Bven 
though  tba  property  is  used  aa  a  residential 
area,  it  U  not  located  in  tbe  residential  areas 
of  either  Reno  or  Sparks. 

The  area  sxintjundlng  the  colony  has  been 
aoned  by  the  Waahee  Coonty  Begtonal 
Planning  OoauaAsslon  as  industrial  and  Is 
rafiMly  hseniatng  tba  industrial  area  of  Reno 
and  BpaslES.  Located  dlreetly  east  of  the 
eolony  is  a  large  saad  and  g»a«el  oparaUrsn, 
t«  tbe  wast  a  aumber  of  service  industsles 
border  on  Klatska  Lane,  which  is  becoming 
the  primary  area  for  automobile  sale  outlets. 
Further  to  the  west  a  number  of  tnttnatries 
are  developing.  Including  warehousing  and 
electronics.  Tba  owcaB  ptesent  powth  pat- 
tern of  tbe  aeoo-aparka  asaa  wban  con- 
sidered la  ooi^tnnetkw  wHb  ttas  aonlBg  ngu- 
lattons  appltaabla  to  the  area  sunoaiKllng 
tbe  celony  and  Ito  preaent  population  lead 
Inevitably  to  the  ooaclualon  that  there  is 
no  prospect  tn  tbe  pieeent  area  tor  ezpan- 
sloB  SBid  derelopment  o<  the  eolony  ss  a  reai- 
dentlalarea. 

asaaiV  tba  proaiecna  which  fhcs  ttm  pres- 
eot  wiSdiiUs  of  tba  ookMy 
PoyuteUoa  rtaasiry.  health  _ 

nualty  dsvalopBaeiit  and  t^^*"""'"  dsvelop- 


As  Indicated  above  there  are  presently  000 
lesMnrts  occupytng  an  area  orlgtnaRy  tn- 
tsBdod  to  serve  ta»  aasas  of  sea*  IW  te  300 
people.  AccordlBg  to  aCaSlstlas  m  tte  Oer- 
all  Econcxnlc  DevalO{Msent  plan  of  March 
1S69.  tba  comparlaan  of  population  density 
prepaiad  In  1987  t&dlcates  a  population  per 
square  mlla  of  11.931  (or  the  eoIOay  as  com- 
pared with  ff.no  per  square  mile  tat  the  rest 
o(B«no. 

HSay  of  the  health  psobtans  oanfroattng 
the  oolonf  az«  iBdtrecfiy  caused  by  the  popu- 
latloa  density  aad  Its  effects  on  nvfiig  oon- 
dttloos.  As  an  nhisteaWnn.  tn  June  of  1989. 
tba  ooiony  was  fbead  with  an  ootbraak  of 
hepatttts,  which  readied  epidemic  propor- 
tloas.  The  iTTsnsss  spread  and  many  more 
people  were  Infeetatf  than  would  have  hsen 
becaoM  there  ara  flOO  people  occupytng  an 
area  orlglBaHy  Intended  tor  190  peoplfe. 

Housing  conditions  tn  taEie  colony  are  sab- 
standard  Although  there  Is  yiesaiifti  a  mu- 
tual self-help  honstng  prognm  wfatdi  will 
provide  as  additional  unlti.  tba  prapam 
atlgtnalTy  contemplated  60  tmlts.  but  tbe 
balance  of  SO  units  eaimot  be  bunt  becaose 
ot  lack  of  available  space.  This  lad  of  land 
■ns  (Qrces  many  hiinftlnv  to  double  and 
trlpta  up  m  honaas  whl^were  orlgteally 
tntsBdstf  for  one  ffeasfly.  noHisr.  the  staOs- 
thw  gattend  to  tsrr  tor  tne  OveraB  Bco- 
nomlo  DeveiaaaaaaaBla»lBdleataa  that  there 
are   36   bousaa   which   are  either  unfit  for 

te  be  la  poor 


The   proap 

nomlo  development  are  affected  by  the  nature 

■"  sted  above 
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ertlea  effectively  precludes  orderly  commu- 
nity development  of  tbe  colony  as  a  resi- 
dential area.  Because  a<  tbe  limited  land 
area,  and  the  fact  the  ooiony  is  presently  used 
as  a  lesldenttal  area,  there  U  virtually  no 
proapect  (or  orderly  economli!  ana  mdustrlal 
development. 

After  a  conslderaUon  of  the  foregoing  the 
Reno-Sparks  Tribal  CouncU  took  under  ad- 
visement, the  poaslbUity  of  acquiring  addi- 
tiotul  unused  federal  land  in  close  proximity 
to  Reno.  Ptollowing  a  review  of  18  possible 
locations,  t^e  members  of  tbe  tribal  council 
and  other  realdenu,  choae  an  area  in  the 
Tldnlty  of  Stead,  approximately  6  miles  north 
of  Reno.  The  area  comprises  480  acres  and 
U  located  at  tovimshlp  21  north  range  18  east 
of  tbe  Mount  Diablo  Meridian,  the  south  half 
of  secUon  10  end  the  northeast  quarter  of 
section  38.  The  land  would  be  held  In  trust 
by  the  United  States  ol  America  for  the 
benefit  of  tbe  Beno-Sparxa  Indian  Colony. 
The  advantages  of  such  action  to  the  peo- 
ples ot  tbe  Reno-Sparks  Colony  woiUd  be 
numerous  and  would  have  effecU  as  to  the 
following  areas;  populaUon  density,  health, 
housing,  the  return  to  tbe  colony  of  those 
Tn^tMM  who  have  been  tmable  to  secvire 
homsaltes  at  tbe  present  location  and  Indian 
aelf-determlnatlon  with  regard  to  economic 
and  oonununlty  development. 

As  mentioned  previously,  tbe  present  site 
of  tbe  colony  U  wholly  inadequate  to  meet 
present  population  demands.  In  the  Overall 
R.<>fm«nii'i  Development  Plan  of  1968.  the 
flgttres  for  popiUation  by  age  as  of  1967  Indi- 
cates that  51%  of  the  present  populaUon  is 
comprised  of  people  under  age  21.  Based 
on  these  figures,  tbe  projected  popuUUon 
(or  197S  by  conservative  estimate  will  be 
1100.  Tbls  will  mean  a  population  density 
per  square  mile  at  the  colony  equal  to  that 
of  New  York  City  at  present.  With  the  addi- 
tion of  tbe  land  at  Stead,  320  acres  Is  pro- 
posed (or  use  for  both  resldentUl  and  rec- 
reaUonal  purposes.  Of  tbU,  300  acree  would  be 
utilised  tor  residential  bomesltes,  which 
voiUd  mean  In  effect,  a  population  density 
based  on  present  growth  rates  of  3300  per- 
sons per  square  mile.  Tbe  balance  of  130 
acres,  while  rough  and  mountainous,  with 
proper  planning  could  be  used  for  community 
recreational  purposes.  Tbe  above  figures  do 
not  take  Into  account  those  Indians  who  at 
present  are  living  off  the  colony  due  to  un- 
available land  for  assignment  purposes.  There 
are  many  people  who  have  made  applica- 
tion (or  assignment  o(  land  In  tbe  present 
colony,  but  have  been  refused  by  the  tribal 
council  becatise  there  simply  is  not  enough 
land  to  (ulfill  all  the  requests. 

Tlie  land  at  Stead  would  provide  home- 
altes  (or  those  people  who  are  presently 
(oiced  to  live  off  the  colony  because  of  lack 
o(  available  land,  aa  well  as  alleviating  the 
situation  which  now  exists  where  two  and 
three  »"««  sometimes  as  many  of  four  or  five 
(amlllea  are  living  on  one  assignment.  The 
return  ol  those  Indians  now  forced  to  live 
off  tbe  colony  would  help  strengthen  the 
bonds  of  the  overall  community  as  well  as 
providing  a  geographic  center  for  the  preser- 
vation of  family  ties  and  cultural  values. 

With  the  acqulslUon  of  land  at  Stead,  much 
would  be  accompUahed  In  ttie  areas  of  health 
and  sa(ety.  As  Indicated  above,  the  over- 
crowded Uvlng  oondltlona  at  tbe  present  col- 
ony site  poae  a  definite  threat  to  tbe  health 
o(  the  InhablUnts.  The  proposed  site  would 
eliminate  tbe  overcrowding,  thus  removing 
the  main  (actor  which  contributes  to  the 
spread  of  oommunloable  dlsesses  at  the  col- 
ony. The  zoning  of  the  present  area  supports 
industrial  development,  and  It  is  obvious  that 
tbe  area  U  becoming  increasingly  oongested 
with  heavy  trucking  and  commercial  trafllo. 
With  over  30%  of  tbe  present  popuUUon  age 
10  or  under,  there  Is  a  real  safety  hasanl 
involved  with  ehUdren  crossing  straeu  and 
pUylng  on  industrlsl  sltss  during  both  work- 
ing and  nan-working  hours.  Tbe  land  at 
Stead  would  provide  an  environment  which 
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would  be  far  more  conducive  to  tbe  health 
and  safety  of  the  members  of  tbe  Reno- 
Sparks  Colony.  f 

Of  tbe  propoeed  480  acres  it  U  envisioned 
that  a  parcel  of  160  acres,  which  U  located 
two  (3)  mues  south  of  the  330  acre  resi- 
dential area,  would  be  used  for  Industrial 
development.  Aa  menUoned  previously  the 
present  colony  site  provides  no  opportunity 
for  Industrial  development.  When  the  land 
at  Stead  U  acqvUred,  the  present  colony  site 
would  be  used  for  industrial  development. 
Thus,  the  people  of  the  Reno-Sparks  Colony 
would  have  a  substantial  base  with  which 
they  would  establish  a  source  of  tribal  in- 
come. What  U  imagined  In  the  near  future 
is  a  Tribal  Development  Corporation  owned 
by  the  members  of  the  colony  which,  with 
income  derived  from  the  use  of  these  prop- 
erties, would  provide  services  and  faclliUes 
now  paid  for  with  public  funds. 

At  the  present  time  17.6%  of  the  labor 
force  at  tbe  colony  is  unemployed,  this  Is 
three  times  unemployment  rate  of  Washoe 
County.  One  of  the  basic  objectives  of  eco- 
nomic development  would  be  to  eliminate 
much  of  this  unemployment,  thereby  reduc- 
ing the  dependence  on  weUare  as  means  of 
support.  The  Industrial  development  would 
be  keyed  toward  providing  jobs  for  Indian 
people.  Tbls  could  be  arranged  through  leases 
to  corporations  who  would  draw  In  the 
labor  market  of  the  nearby  Indian  commu- 
nity at  Stead.  Financing  for  these  industries 
is  available  through  the  Economic  Planning 
Unit  of  tbe  Inter-Trtbal  CouncU.  Therefore, 
the  people  of  tbe  Reno-Sparks  Colony  con- 
sider tbe  opportunity  presented  by  acqulsl- 
Uon of  tbe  land  at  Stead  a  monumental  step 
toward  long  range  goals  of  Indian  economic 
self-determination. 

After  a  careful  conslderaUon  of  all  the 
foregoing  polnta  the  Tribal  Cotincll  (eeU  that 
It  Is  imperaUve  that  the  land  at  Stead  be 
acquired  to  secure  the  present  wel(are  and 
future  potentUl  (or  all  the  residents  of  Beno- 
Sparks  Colony. 

Therefore,  be  it  hereby  resolved,  that  aU 
right.  UUe  and  interest  In  tbe  following 
vacant  and  imappropriated  public  domain 
Und  located  In  Washoe  Cotmty,  Nevada,  to 
wit:  south  one-half  section  10  and  northeast 
one-quarter  secUon  38  In  township  21  north, 
range  ID  east,  of  tbe  Mount  Diable  Meridian, 
be  declared  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  o(  America,  to  be  held  in  trust  (or  tbe 
benefit  o(  the  members  of  tbe  Reno-Sparks 
Indian  Colony. 

OertlflcaUon:  I,  the  undersigned.  Secretary 
of  the  Reno-Sparks  Indian  CouncU,  her^y 
certify  that  the  Reno-Sparks  Indian  Coimcll 
is  composed  o(  six  (6)  members,  o(  whom  6 
constituting  a  quorum  were  present  at  a 
duly  eaUed  meeting  which  was  convened  and 
held  on  January  36,  1970,  and  that  the  (ore- 
going  resolution  was  duly  tOoptMA  by  a  vote 
a<  8  (or  and  0  against,  purstiant  to  authority 
contained  In  the  OonsUtuUon  and  By-Uws 
at  the  Reno-Sparks  mdlan  Colony  approved 
January  16. 19S6. 

Vai,e«ib  Jkam  Kats, 
Seeretarp.  BenoSparka  Indian  Council. 


8  3775 — INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  AMEND  THE  VA  DIRECT  HOME 
LOAN  PROGRAM 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduced for  referral  to  the  proper  legls- 
laUve  committee  a  bill  which  would 
amend  the  VA  direct  home  loan  program 
so  as  to  permit  paraplegic  veterans  need- 
ing especially  adapted  housing  to  obtain 
direct  loans  from  the  VA  with  which  to 
finance  such  housing. 

Under  preaent  law,  apeclflcally  sec- 
tion 1811  of  tiUe  88.  United  States  Code, 
the  Veterans'  Administration  Is  author- 
ised to  make  direct  loans  in  "housing 


credit  shortage  areas."  The  direct  loan 
program  is  financed  through  a  revolving 
fund.  Such  loans  can  only  be  made  in 
areas  when  home  financing  Is  not  gen- 
erally available  such  as  in  small  towns 
and  rural  areas. 

Under  present  law,  specifically  chap- 
ter 21  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  the 
VA  is  authorized  to  make  grants  up  to 
$12,500  to  paraplegic  veterans  in  order 
to  help  them  obtain  housing  especially 
suited  to  their  needs. 

It  has  been  found,  however,  that  In 
some  Instances,  particularly  when  mort- 
gage money  is  tight,  these  paraplegic 
veterans  are  unable  to  obtain  mortgage 
fimds— In  addition  to  the  grant — to 
finance  the  puichase  of  the  housing  they 
need.  ,         . 

The  bill  I  Introduce  would  simply  make 
mortgage  credit  available  to  these  veter- 
ans through  the  VA  direct  loan  program 
If  there  Is  a  showing  that  a  paraplegic 
veteran  cannot  obtain  the  additional 
financing  needed  through  the  regular 
and  usual  sources  of  mortgage  credit. 

Mr.  President,  what  is  being  proposed 
by  this  bill  is  to  bring  together  two  very 
fine  programs  which  I  sponsored  several 
years  ago. 

I  sponsored  the  legislation  which  oilg- 
inally  established  the  VA  direct  home 
loan  program  in  1950.  I  also  sponsored 
the  legislation  which  established  the 
paraplegic  grant  program.  I  am  very 
proud  of  these  two  programs  because 
they  have  been  very  useful  to  our  vet- 
erans. I  am  also  very  proud  of  the  record 
our  veterans  have  made  In  using  the 
direct  loan  program.  Losses  under  the 
program  amount  to  less  Uian  one-half 
of  1  percent  and.  today,  repayments  of 
home  loans  imder  the  program  are  suffi- 
cient for  the  program  to  be  carried  on 
without  the  necessity  of  funds  being  au- 
thorized for  the  program  on  an  armual 
basis.  This  is  an  enviable  record  our  vet- 
erans have  made. 

The  bill  I  introduce  today  is  Just  an- 
other way  of  our  Nation  recognising  the 
great  contrlbutioi  which  paraplegic  vet- 
erans have  made  to  their  country. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  In  ful.  at  this 

point  In  my  remarics. 

The  PRBBIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
GtAVEL).  The  bill  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred:  and.  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  will  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

The  bin  (S.  ST75)  to  amend  section 
1811  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to 
authorize  the  Veterans'  Administration 
to  make  direct  loans  to  any  veteran  who 
is  determined  to  be  eligible  for  assistance 
In  acquiring  specially  adapted  housing 
under  chapter  ai  of  tltie  38.  United 
States  Code.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Spark- 
man,  was  received,  read  twice  by  Its  title, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  RscoRo,  as  follows: 

8.  S77C 

Be  «  mmetei  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Repntentative*  of  the  Vnited  State*  of 
Amerien  tn  Congnu  assembJed,  That  section 
IBll  of  Utle  M.  united  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  after  subeecttoo  (k)  the 
f oUowlBg  new  subaecUon : 

"(1)  Hotwlthstanding  the  peovlsloM  o( 
subsecttoBS  (a) .  (b) .  sad  (c)  of  this  section. 
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the  Admlnlstntor  Is  authorised  to  make  or 
enter  tnco  a  commitment  to  make  a  loan 
to  a  veteran  who  U  determined  to  be  eligible 
for  the  beneflta  of  chapter  31  of  thU  title, 
to  assist  such  veteran  In  acquiring  a  spe- 
cially adapted  housing  unit  authorized  un- 
der  chapter  31.  If  the  veteran  Is  eligible  for 
loan  guaranty  beneflto  under  this  title  and 
shows  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Administra- 
tor that  he  is  unable  to  obtain  a  guaranteed 
loan  for  such  purpose  from  a  private  lender. 
Such  loans  shall  be  subject  to  all  provisions 
of  this  section  except  those  contained  In 
subsections  (b)  and  (c)." 

Sac.  3.  Section  1811(11(1)  <tf  title  38. 
United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
after  "housing  credit  shortage  area."  the 
following: 

"Or  In  any  area  for  a  veteran  who  is  de- 
termined to  be  eligible  for  assistance  In 
acquiring  a  specially  adapted  housing  unit 
under  chapter  31  of  this  title." 


S.  3776— INTRODDCTION  OP  A  BILL 
TO  AMEND  AND  EXTEND  THE  DE- 
FENSE PRODUCTION  ACT  OP  1950. 
AS  AMENDED 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  Mr  President.  I  In- 
troduce for  referral  to  the  proper  legis- 
lative committee  a  bill  which  has  t)een 
requested  by  the  OfDce  of  Emergency 
Preparedness.  My  colleague,  the  rank- 
ing member  of  the  minority  on  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee.  Senator 
Bknnktt,  and  I  Introduce  this  bill  by  re- 
quest. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  along  with  a  section-by- 
section  analysis  t>e  printed  in  full  in  the 
RkcORO  following  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
OkAvu.).  The  bill  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  and  sectlon-by-section 
analysis  will  be  printed  in  the  Ricoid. 

The  bill  (S.  3776)  to  amend  and  extend 
the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950,  as 
amended,  introduced  by  Mr.  Sparkman, 
for  himself  and  Mr.  BcNimT.  by  request, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  Its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  (uid  ortlered  to  be  printed  in 
the  RkcoKD.  as  follows: 

S.  3778 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou*e 
o/  Representatives  ot  the  United  States  of 
America  (n  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
S04  of  the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1980, 
M  amended  (60  U.S.C.  App.  30M)  U 
amended  by  striking  the  second,  third,  and 
fourth  provisos  of  subsection  304(b)  and  by 
adding  at  the  end  of  section  304,  the  foUow- 
Ing  new  subsections: 

"(c)  After  June  30.  1970.  contracts  under 
•action  303  or  under  section  303  for  the  ex- 
pansion ot  productive  capacity  and  supply 
or  the  encouragement  of  exploration,  devel- 
opment, or  mining  of  strategic  and  critical 
minerals  or  metals  shall  be  made  only  In 
accordance  with  section  306.  and  the  provi- 
sions of  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  shall 
not  apply  to  such  contracts. 

"(d)(1)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is 
authorised  and  directed  to  cancel  any  notes 
Issued  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  pur- 
suant to  this  section.  In  an  amount  equal  to 
the  net  loases  Incurred  by  an  agency  In  car- 
rying out  Its  functions  under  sections  303 
and  303,  together  with  Interest  accrued  and 
unpaid  on  such  notes,  upon  being  advised 
by  the  head  of  the  agency  Issuing  such  note* 
that  such  net  loases  have  occurred.  Upon 
the  cancellation  of  any  such  notes  the  ag- 
gregate amount  of  borrowing  which  may  be 
outstanding  at  any  oim  U^ne   under  sub- 


section (b)  of  this  section  shall  be  reduced 
In  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  of  the 
notes  so  canceled. 

"(3)  When  all  notes  Issued  pursuant  to 
this  section  have  been  paid  or  canceled, 
the  borrowing  authority  shall  terminate  and, 
except  as  otherwise  provided  by  law,  any 
cash  balance  then  existing  or  thereafter 
arising  shall  be  covered  Into  the  Treasury 
as  miscellaneous  receipts 

"(3)  After  June  30.  1970.  no  Interest  shall 
accrvie  on  notes  outstanding  under  this  sec- 
tion." 

Sec.  3.  Title  III  of  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  of  1950,  as  amended.  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  section: 

"Src.  30S(a)  The  President  Is  authorized, 
through  such  agencies  of  the  United  States 
as  he  may  designate,  to  enter  Into  contracts, 
within  such  amounts  as  may  be  appropri- 
ated pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section,  (1)  under  section  303  and  (3)  under 
section  303  for  the  expansion  of  productive 
capacity  and  supply  or  the  encouragement  of 
exploration,  development,  or  mining  of  stra- 
tegic  and   critical   minerals  or  metals. 

"(b)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  sections  303  and 
303. 

"(c)  If  the  President  determinea  that  the 
national  security  requires  the  obligation  of 
funds  under  section  303  or  section  303  in  ex- 
cess of  funds  then  available  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (b)  above,  he  is  authorized,  notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  section  3878  of  the 
RevUed  Statutes  (31  U  S  C.  638),  to  utilize 
such  other  appropriated  funds  as  he  deems 
necessary,  and  he  may.  to  the  extent  he 
deems  it  advisable,  reimburse  such  funds 
from  appropriations  subsequently  made  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (b).  The  President  shall 
submit  a  report  to  the  Congreaa  on  each 
contract  made  under  this  subsection  not 
more  than  90  days  after  the  making  there- 
of." 

Sec.  3.  Subsection  303(b)  of  the  Defense 
Production  Act  of  1960.  as  amended  (SO 
U.8.C.  App.  3093),  U  amended  by  striking 
out  "but  not  extending  beyond  June  30. 
1975."  and  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection 
303(b)  the  following  new  sentence:  "No  con- 
tract made  under  subsection  (a)  shall  obli- 
gate or  commit  the  Oovemment  to  make 
purchases  or  to  provide  financial  assistance 
for  the  encouragement  of  exploration,  de- 
velopment, or  mining  of  strategic  and  criti- 
cal materials  for  a  period  longer  than  ten 
years  from  the  date  on  which  It  ts  entered 
into." 

Sac.  4.  Section  710(e)  of  the  Act  Is  amend- 
ed by  deleting  the  last  two  sentence*  thereof 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"Members  of  this  executive  reserve  who  are 
not  full-time  Oovemment  employees  may 
be  allowed  transportation  expenses  and  per 
diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence  at  the  rates  pre- 
scribed by  section  6703  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code  for  individuals  serving 
without  pay." 

Sac.  5.  The  first  sentence  of  section  717(a) 
of  the  Defense  Production  Act.  as  amended, 
is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  "June  30. 
1970"  and  inserUng  In  Ueu  thereof  "June 
30,  1974." 

The  material  presented  by  Mr.  Spakk- 
MAN  follows: 

Bno.  To   httxsn  and   Extsnd  thz   DxrcNsa 
PaoDucnoN  Act  or  1980 

■BCnON-BT-SCCnON    ANALTan 

Section  1.  This  section  repeals  the  present 
limitations  upon  the  President's  authority  to 
enter  into  contracts  financed  by  the  borrow- 
ing authority  of  subsection  304(b)  and  sub- 
stitute* for  them  a  new  subsection  (c)  pro- 
viding that  no  contracts  under  section  SOS 
or  303  may  be  financed  under  the  borrowing 
authority  after  June  30.  1970.  Contracts  un- 
der those  sections,  after  that  date,  must  be 


financed  as  provided  by  section  306.  added  by 
the  second  section  of  the  bill. 

The  first  section  also  adds  a  new  subsec- 
tion (d)  to  section  304  providing  for  the 
cancellation  of  notes  (and  Interest  thereon) 
heretofore  issued  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  by  various  agency  heads  pursuant 
to  section  304(b).  in  an  amount  equal  to 
net  losses  incurred  by  the  agencies  Involved 
in  carrying  out  their  functions  under  sec- 
tion 303  and  303.  Whenever  notes  are  so 
cancelled  the  borrowing  authority  provided 
by  section  304  Is  reduced  by  an  amount  equal 
to  the  notes  so  cancelled.  When  all  such  notes 
are  paid  or  cancelled,  the  borrowing  author- 
ity under  section  304  terminates  and  any 
cash  balance  is  paid  into  the  Treasury.  Inter- 
est accrual  on  notes  ceases  as  of  June  30. 1970. 

Section  2.  This  section  adds  a  new  section 
305  to  Title  m  of  the  Act.  Subsection  (a) 
authorizes  the  President  to  enter  Into  con- 
tracts under  sections  303  and  303.  within  the 
limits  of  available  appropriations. 

Section  306(b)  authorizes  the  appropria- 
tion of  funds  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
sections  303  and  303.  Section  305(c)  provides 
that  when  the  President  finds  that  the  na- 
tional security  requires  the  making  of  cer- 
tain contracts  under  sections  303  and  303, 
and  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 305(b)  are  Insufficient  to  meet  the  ob- 
ligations arising  out  of  those  contracts,  the 
President  may  use  other  appropriations  to 
finance  them.  The  President  may  then  au- 
thorize the  reimbursement  of  the  appropria- 
tion account  involved  from  funds  subse- 
quently appropriated  pursuant  to  section 
305(b).  All  such  cases  must  be  reported  to 
the  Congress  within  90  days. 

Section  3.  This  section  amends  section 
303(b)  to  Impose  a  ten  year  time  limit  on 
purchase  and  development  contracts  made 
pursuant  to  section  303. 

Section  4.  This  section  amends  section 
710  of  the  Act  so  as  to  provide  that  members 
of  the  Executive  Reserve  may  be  allowed 
travel  and  per  diem  allowances  equal  to  those 
now  authorized  for  individuals  serving  the 
United  States  without  compensation.  It 
would  also  eliminate  certain  obsolete  lan- 
guage providing  exemptions  from  confiict  of 
interest  laws. 

Section  5.  This  section  provides  a  four  year 
extension  of  the  Act.  to  June  30.  1974. 


S.  3777— INTRODDCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  AUTHORIZE  THE  SECRETARY 
OF  THE  IN'l'ERIOR  TO  ENTER 
INTO  CONTRACTS  FOR  THE  PRO- 
TECTION OF  PUBLIC  LANDS  FROM 
FIRES  IN  ADVANCE  OF  APPROPRI- 
ATIONS 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Mr.  Allott,  and  myself, 
I  introduce  for  appropriate  reference  a 
bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  enter  Into  contracts  for  the  pro- 
tection of  public  lands  from  fires,  in  ad- 
vance of  appropriations  therefor,  and  to 
twice  renew  such  contracts. 

This  measure  was  submitted  and  rec- 
ommended by  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  executive  communication  accom- 
panying the  proposal  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcoiid  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HuGHKS).  The  bill  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred;  suid,  without  ob- 
jection, the  executive  communication 
will  be  printed  in  the  Ricoao. 

The  bill  (S.  3777)  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  enter  into  con- 
tracts for  the  protection  of  public  lands 
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from  fires,  in  advance  of  appropriations 
therefor,  and  to  twice  renew  such 
contracts.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Jackson,  for 
himself  and  Mr.  Allott,  by  request,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  Its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

The  communication  presented  by  Mr. 
Jackson  is  as  follows: 

U.S.  Depabtmott  or  the  Inte«iob, 
OmCC  OF  THZ  Sbceetabt, 

Washington.  D.C.,  April  20, 1970. 
Hon.  Spao  T.  Acnew. 
President  of  the  Senate. 
Washington,  DC.  .^^  , 

DZAB  Bte.  Pbxsidxnt:  Enclosed  herewith  Is 
a  proposed  bill  "To  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  enter  mto  contracts  for 
the  protection  of  public  lands  from  fires,  to 
advance  of  appropriations  therefor,  and  to 
twice  renew  such  contracU." 

We  recommend  that  the  proposed  blU  be 
referred  to  the  appropriate  committee  lor 
cooaldsratlon,  and  we  recommend  that  it  be 

enacted.  .  ^.  _ 

The  proposed  bill  would  confer  upon  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  who  Is  responsible 
for  the  suppression  of  fires  on  large  areas  of 
public  lands,  authority  parallel  to  that  con- 
ferred upon  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
with  respect  to  national  forest  lands  (16 
UJB.C.  687a.  67»a).  The  authority  conferred 
would  Include  the  prevention  and  suppres- 
sion of  fires  on  or  threatentog  public  lands. 
It  would  permit  htm  to  enter  Into  contracta 
for  tanker  aircraft,  and  for  other  kinds  of 
aircraft,  suppUes  and  services,  for  an  entire 
Oi^  season,  and  to  renew  such  contracta  not 
more  than  twice. 

The  "fire  season"  on  public  lands  varle* 
throughout  the  United  States.  In  some  areas, 
■ueh  as  Oallfomla  and  the  Southwest,  the 
fir*  seaaon  Include*  mo*t  of  the  year.  In 
most  areas,  however,  it  runs  from  about  May 
through  October.  For  these  latter  areas,  this 
Department's  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
seeks  In  March  or  early  April  of  each  year  to 
enter  toto  contracts  which  will  be  necessary 
for  fir*  fighting  acUvltles.  In  so  dotog.  It 
encounters  numerous  problems  created  by 
•xlsttng  Uw.  which  the  enclosed  proposed 
bill  Is  designed  to  overcome. 

Existing  statutes   (41  U.S.C.  11.  31  V£.C. 
666(a) )    generaUy    prohibit   the   making   of 
oontracU  which  obligate  the  Government  in 
advance  of  appropriations  to  support  such 
contracts.  This  generally  means  that  con- 
tracts should  not  extend  beyond  June  30  of  a 
given  flacal  year.  There  la,  however,  a  com- 
peUlng  need   that   fire   fighting   servlcee   be 
available   and   continue   on   without   Inter- 
ruption from  one  fiscal  year  toto  the  next 
one.  There  Is  no  time  to  negotiate  new  con- 
tracts   or   to   renew    exlsttog    contracta   on 
July  1,  when  the  parties  involved  may  be  to 
the  midst  of  full  scale  fire  figbttog  activity. 
Therefore,  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
currently  attempts  to  overcome  the  difficulty 
by  Includtog  a  claxise  In  It*  fire  fighting  con- 
tracU that  makes  the  financial  obligations 
of  the  Government,  after  the  forthcoming 
June  30,  contingent  on  passage  of  a  funding 
approprUtlon   by   the   Congress.   This   tech- 
nique is  disfavored,  however  (see  36  Comp. 
Gen.   683    and   B-l«5013(a)    of   January    16. 
1989) ,    and    makes    important    the    special 
statutory  authority  set  forth  to  the  propoeed 

bin. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  has  acme 
fiexlblUty  to  funding  fire  fighting.  For  a 
number  of  years  Congress  has  tocluded  lan- 
guage to  Interior  Appropriation  Acts,  such 
as  Section  103  of  P.L.  90-436.  which  permlU 
the  SecreUry  to  transfer  funds  wlthto  any 
Bureau,  as  necessary,  to  fond  fire  fighting, 
and  to  use  current  funds  to  pay  for  fire  fight- 
ing obligations  incurred  to  the  preceding 
fiscal  year.  This  enables  Congreas  to  avoid 
over-appropriating  InltUlly,  but  It  doe*  not 


overcome  the  basic  prohibition  against  en- 
tering toto  oontracU  for  services  and  sup- 
pUes to  advance  of  an  upcoming  fiscal  year. 
The  proposed  bill  would  allow  this,  by  per- 
mltttog  the  wrlttog  of  contracta  "prior  to 
the  passage  of  an  appropriation  therefor". 
The  bill  also  makes  clear  that  payments 
would  still  be  contingent  upon  an  applicable 
appropriation. 

It  Is  sometimes  difficult  to  determine  which 
fiscal  year's  funds  should  be  charged  for  the 
costs  of  a  particular  fire  fighting  contract. 
Thus  a  contract  with  the  owner  of  an  aerial 
tanker  usually  guarantees  him  a  minimum 
dally  amount  for  giving  the  Goverimient  ex- 
clusive and  Insuut  standby  availability.  The 
contract  also  tocludes  an  hourly  rate  of  pay- 
ment for  actual  hours  to  be  flown.  At  pres- 
ent the  minimum  guarantee  Is  charged  en 
toto  to  the  first  fiscal  year's  funds,  because 
41  U.8.C.  11  and  31  U.S.C.  665(a)  require 
that  the  Government  guarantee  be  fuUy 
f imded.  The  payments  for  actual  flight  hours 
are  charged  to  the  funds  of  the  particular 
fiscal  year  In  which  the  flights  occur.  ThU 
chargtog  would  be  continued  by  the  lan- 
guage of  the  proposed  bill,  which  provides 
that  funds  will  be  obligated  In  "fiscal  year* 
to  which  the  costs  are  incurred". 

Aerial  Unkers  which  drop  fire  retardant 
materlaU  are  most  important  In  fire  fighting. 
Such  aircraft  are  very  expensive.  They  must 
be  supported  by  proper  ground  faclUtles  and 
they  must  be  flown  by  qualified  and  experi- 
enced pilots.  If  owners  of  aerial  tankers  can 
look  forward  to  at  least  two  annual  contract 
renewals,  they  can  amortize  their  costs  over 
a  three  year  period,  reduce  the  overall  cost 
to  the  Government,  underUke  equipment 
improvements  and  provide  much  better  and 
aafer  service.  Quality  of  service  Is  totlmately 
related  to  the  cost  of  service  because  toex- 
pertenced  operators  can  quickly  run  up  flight 
hours  and  sttU  be  ineffective  to  fighUng  fires. 
The  proposed  blU  would  recognize  these  fac- 
tors and  aUow  contracts  to  be  entered  toto 
and  twice  renewed  without  additional  com- 
peUUon.  The  ComptroUer  General  has  al- 
ready authorized  negotUtlon  of  aerial  tank- 
er contracts,  to  his  decision  B-167954  of  De- 
cember 15,  1966;  however,  the  twice  annual 
renewal  feature  Is  not  now  authorized  for 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  as  it  Is  for 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  under  the  two 
sUtutes  cited  above.  ^    .^  ^ 

The  proposed  bUl  Is  not  limited  by  Its  terms 
to  contracts  for  tanker  aircraft,  although  it 
is  particularly  needed  tor  that  purpose.  In 
addlUon,  It  would  apply  to  other  aircraft, 
such  a*  heUoopters  and  light  fixed  vrtng  air- 
craft that  are  needed  on  a  seasonal  basis,  as 
well  as  to  needMl  stippUes  and  services  for 
pre-suppreealoo  and  suppression  of  flres.  Pro- 
curemenU.  other  than  those  for  tanker  air- 
craft, are  presently  fonnaUy  advertised,  and 
they  would  conttoue  to  be.  unless  special 
circumstances  permitted  their  negotiation 
under  the  terms  of  the  Federal  Property  and 
AdmlnlfltraUve  Service*  Act  of  1949.  as 
amended.  Most  of  the  materials  which  would 
be  used  In  connection  with  the  proposed  con- 
tracUng  authority  Is  presently  ototatoed 
through  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion. We  do  not  contemplate  use  of  the  pro- 
posed authority  to  contract  directly  for  those 
supplies  available  through  G«ieral  Services 
Administration. 

WhUe  the  reasons  recited  above  In  JusUfl- 
catlon  of  the  bUl  for  aircraft  contracttog 
purposes  do  not  generally  apply  to  contracts 
for  suppUes  and  other  services,  and  while  we 
thus  would  expect  rarely  to  rely  upon  this 
legislation  as  a  basis  for  such  contracts,  we 
anticipate  that  there  may  be  clrcumsUnces 
in  which  we  may  ftod  It  Important  to  be 
able  to  do  so.  Contracts  for  suppUes  and  for 
service*  other  than  aircraft  may  sometime* 
need  to  be  placed  on  a  seasonal  basis,  and 
they  may  also  present  the  accounting  que*- 
Uons  (as  to  which  fiscal  year  to  charge)  re- 
ferred to  above. 


The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has   advised 
that  this  legislative   proposal  Is  In  accord 
with  the  President's  programs. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Harbisom  Lobscb, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


S      3778— INTRODUCTION     OF     THE 
'  HARRY  S.  TRUMAN  DAM  AND  RES- 
ERVOIR BILL 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  a 
week  from  Friday,  on  May  8.  Harry  Tru- 
man celebrates  his  86th  birthday.  As  a 
mark  o  that  fine  occasion  for  our  former 
President  and  Missouri's  No.  1  citizen,  I 
Introduce  today  a  biU  to  give  his  name  to 
the  Kayslnger  Bluff  Dam  and  Reservoir 
on  the  Osage  River. 

Because  the  Kayslnger  Dam  and  Res- 
ervoir lies  between  the  town  where  he  was 
bom  and  the  towns  of  his  boyhood,  it 
would  be  particularly  appropriate  to  re- 
name the  largest  single  multipurpo^ 
reservoir  in  Missouri,  the  Harry  S. 
Truman  Dam  and  Reservoir. 

Although  he  was  to  become  the  33d 
President  of  the  United  States  and  guide 
this  Nation  through  the  stormy  poat-war 
years,  Harry  Truman  was  the  product  of 
the  rural  Missouri  environment  which 
shaped  his  destiny,  and  he  never  forgot 

it. 

As  a  youth  he  worked  on  his  father's 
farm,  and  has  always  been  Interested  in 
the  conservation  and  wise  use  of  our  land 
and  water  resources.  From  his  years  on 
the  farm  and  his  service  in  pubUc  office 
in  his  own  county,  in  the  Senate  and  in 
the  Presidency,  he  knew  that  without 
water,  life  would  be  impossible,  but  he 
also  knew  that  water  uncontrolled  could 
bring  hardship  and  ruin  to  scores  of  peo- 
ple And  he  recognized  that  water  is  a 
fra'gUe  and  not  unlimited  resource  re- 
quiring constant  vigilance  and  develop- 
ment. . 

Mr  Truman  was  first  among  modem 
Presidents  to  note  the  close  relationship 
between  the  conservation  of  our  water 
resources  and  the  preservation  of  our  na- 
tional strength,  and  in  1947  told  Con- 
gress that — 

The  major  opportunity  of  our  generation 
to  increase  the  wealth  of  the  NaUon  Ues  to 
the  development  of  our  great  river  systems. 

He  was  to  repeat  many  times  his  belief 
that  the  mark  of  a  weU-managed  land 
lies  in  the  care  a  nation  gives  to  its  rivers. 
Although  he  has  been  honored  the 
world  over,  no  major  memorial  outside 
of  the  Truman  Library  in  Independence 
exists  in  the  State  of  Missouri  to  Harry 
Truman.  Thus,  it  would  be  fitting,  in- 
deed if  we  were  to  name  the  giant  Kay- 
singer  Bluff  Dam  and  Reservoir  project 
in  Missouri  after  this  man  who  for  so 
long  championed  the  cause  of  water  re- 
source development. 

The  Kayslnger  Bluff  Dam  and  Reser- 
voir the  key  unit  in  the  Marias  des 
C^ygnes  River  Basin  System  which 
empties  into  the  Missouri  River,  Is  a 
multi-purpose  structure  which  will  bring 
flood  control,  hydroelectric  power,  and 
recreation  to  that  section  of  Missouri 
that  produced  Harry  S.  Truman  and 
which  he  loves  so  well. 

The  upper  reaches  of  this  vast  reser- 
voir are  not  far  from  his  birthplace  and 
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boyhood  home  at  Lamar;  and  Clinton, 
where  his  parents  once  lived,  will  be  only 
a  stone's  throw  from  the  water's  edge. 
His  boyhood  homes  in  Orandvlew  and 
Independence,  where  the  former  Presi- 
dent now  makes  his  home  and  where  the 
Tnunan  Library  is  located,  are  only  an 
hour's  drive  from  this  vast  reservoir. 

It  is.  therefore,  in  recognition  of  this 
great  American  who  celebrates  his  birth- 
day on  May  8  that  today  I  introduce 
legislation  on  behalf  of  Senator  Eacle- 
TON  and  myself  which  would  change  the 
name  of  Kaysinger  Bluff  Dam  and  Res- 
ervoir to  Harry  S.  Truman  Dam  and 
Reservoir. 

I  ask  that  a  fine  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Clinton  Daily  Democrat 
recommending  this  name  change  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Hughes  >.  The  bill  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  editorial  will  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  bill  tS.  3778^  to  change  the  name 
of  the  Kaysinger  Bluff  Dam  and  Reser- 
voir, Osage  River  Basin,  Mo.,  to  the 
Harry  S.  Tnmian  Dam  and  Reservoir, 
Mo.,  introdiiced  by  Mr.  Symington,  for 
himself  and  Mr.  Eagleton,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

The  editorial  presented  by  Mr.  Syming- 
ton is  as  follows : 

WHT   Not   Now? 
Mention  Harry  Trunukn's  name  In  Greece 
and  you'll  get  a  happy  response . 

The  Greeks  know  about  President  Tru- 
man, and  ttave  even  erected  a  statute  to  his 
memory  In  Athens,  a  fitting  place  for  a  man 
of  Olympian  accompltshntents. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  there  are  few  places 
where  Harry  Trxunan  of  Missouri  Isnt  known. 
And  the  memory  remains  strong  and  grows 
In  respect  as  the  years  tick  by  and  the  great- 
ness of  his  decisions  take  on  an  historic 
perspscUve. 

Other  countries  have  honored  our  nelgh- 
boc  from  Independence,  whose  parents  at  one 
ttitm  lived  In  Clinton,  but  what  about  the 
state  and  nation  of  his  birth?  Sure,  there's 
the  birthplace  memorial  at  Lamar  and  the 
Truman  Library  at  Independence,  but  these 
are  now  the  expected  benchmarks  of  a  presi- 
dent. 

Missouri  needs  a  lasting  and  big  memorial 
to  a  man  who  becomes  bigger  every  year  as 
history's  assessment  of  him  becomes  finer. 
After  all,  what  other  conqueror  in  history 
helped  rebuild  not  only  the  defeated  ene- 
mies, but  a  whole  continent?  What  other 
chief  of  state  had  the  depth  of  vision  to 
know  that  restoration  of  world  well-being 
was  a  more  powerful  weapon  than  armies  In 
rolling  back  the  tide  of  Communism  which 
was  threatening  our  way  of  life — and.  fur- 
ther, cotild  clothe  his  vision  In  fact  and  deed? 
gsnnan  City  had  an  opportunity  to  honor 
Missouri's  Number  One  Cltlaen  when  It  re- 
named Mld-Contlnent  International  Airport. 
But  the  gears  failed  to  mesh.  It  came  up 
with  an  Identifying.  If  stolid,  name.  Kansas 
City  International  Airport.  In  doing  this  they 
not  only  m  Ins  ml  an  opportunity  to  honor  Ux. 
Truman,  they  chucked-out  using  a  name 
known  around  the  globe,  one  which  would 
have  given  the  huge  field  north  of  Kansas 
City  a  unique  Identity. 

We'd  like  to  suggest,  before  more  years  roll 
by.  that  a  vast  new  project  at  our  doorstep, 
Kaysinger.  be  given  the  name  of  Harry  8. 
Truman  Dam  and  Reservoir. 

It  would  symbolically  represent  many  of 
the  things  Mr.  Truman  fought  and  stood  for: 
Preservation  of  otir  precious  resources  of  land 


and  water:  a  place  where  his  fellow  dtlsens. 
humble  and  great  alike,  can  find  recreation 
among  the  towering  oaks  and  hickory  trees 
and  on  a  body  of  Ood-glven  water:  an  e«- 
ample  of  a  cooperative  effort  of  cltlEena  and 
their  government  and  how  this  may  enrich 
this  land  of  ours,  and  It  would  be  in  the 
section  of  Missouri  that  Harry  8.  Truman 
loved  so  well  that  he  returned  to  It  after  his 
immense  and  effective  labors  for  his  coimtry 
and  the  world. 

Even  this  $213  million  creation  and  all  of 
Its  beauty-to-be  pale  beside  the  dimensions 
of  our  former  President,  but  we  humbly  sub- 
mit that  by  Its  nature  It  Is  more  fitting  than 
an  airport  or  a  statute  to  the  man  his  mother 
praised  for  plowing  the  stralghtest  furrow. 

Let's  make  It  Harry  S.  Truman  Dam  and 
Reservoir. 

Mr.  ELAOLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pi-oud  and  happy  to  Join  with  Senator 
Symington  in  offering  this  bill  to  change 
the  name  of  the  Kaysinger  Bluff  Dam 
and  Reservoir  to  the  Harry  S.  Truman 
Dam  and  Reservoir.  I  am  sure  that  in 
time,  there  will  be  many  memorials  to 
this  Missourian  who  was  one  of  this  Na- 
tions  handful  of  truly  great  Presidents, 
but,  as  Senator  Symington  has  so  elo- 
quently pointed  out,  none  could  be  more 
fitting  than  this.  I  can  think  of  no  better 
way  to  honor  one  of  the  finest  men 
America  has  ever  produced. 


the  US.  Court  of  Claims  for  a  determi- 
nation of  whether  our  Oovemment  has 
any  legal  or  equiUble  liability  In  this 
matter.  We  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
give  them  a  day  in  court^ 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hughes  >.  The  bill  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  tS.  3779)  for  the  relief  of 
Concrete  Industries,  Monier,  Ltd.,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Sparkman.  for  himself 
and  Mr.  Spong,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


S  3779— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
FOR  THE  RELIEF  OF  CONCRETE 
INDUSTRIES— MONIER.  LTD. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
introducing  for  myself  and  for  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  (Mr.  Spong)  a  bill 
for  the  relief  of  Concrete  Industries. 
Monier.  Ltd..  an  Australian  construction 
firm.  Senator  Spong  and  I  are  also  sub- 
mitting a  resolution  to  refer  the  matter 
which  Is  the  subject  of  our  private  relief 
bill  to  the  VS.  Court  of  Claims  for  a 
determination,  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tions 1492  and  2509  of  UUe  28  of  the 
U.S.  Code,  of  the  true  facta  of  the  mat- 
ter. Under  the  law.  the  Court  of  Claims 
will  make  findings  of  fact  and  conclu- 
sions sufficient  to  Inform  the  Congress 
whether  or  not  there  is  a  legal  or  equiU- 
ble claim  owing  by  the  United  States  and 
the  amount  due  under  such  claim. 

Briefly,  this  Australian  firm  was  a 
joint  venturer  with  an  American  con- 
struction firm  on  a  contract  with  the 
U5.  Navy  calling  for  the  construction  of 
a  radio  communications  facility  at  North 
West  Cape.  Western  Australia.  The  con- 
struction of  this  facility  by  our  Navy  In 
Australia  was  pursuant  to  treaties  en- 
tered into  between  the  United  States  and 
Australia  in  May  of  1963. 

During  the  course  of  the  contract,  the 
American  firm  suddenly  and  imexpect- 
edly  became  Insolvent  and  no  longer 
able  to  participate  In  the  venture.  Ac- 
tually, the  American  firm  was  the  most 
prominent  party  In  the  Joint  venture, 
and  prior  to  Its  collapse,  the  Australian 
firm  had  little  to  say  about  matters  of 
policy  and  administration.  After  the  col- 
lapse of  the  American  firm.  Concrete 
Industries.  Monier.  Ltd..  completed  the 
contract  at  what  is  claimed  to  be  sub- 
stantial financial  sacrifice. 

The  bill  and  resolution  that  Senator 
Spong  and  I  are  Introducing  will  simply 
Ijermlt  this  firm  to  present  Its  case  to 


S  3780— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  PROVIDE  AN  ADEQUATE  IN- 
COME FOR  ALL  AMERICAN  CIT- 
IZENS 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  provide  an  adequate  Income  for  all 
American  citizens. 

The  defects  and  deficiencies  of  the 
present  welfare  systems  are  generally 
conceded.  They  are  inefficient,  often  de- 
meaning and  discriminatory  toward  re- 
cipients and  on  the  whole  inadequate  to 
meet  their  needs.  The  programs  involve 
complex  administrative  machinery  and 
impose  conditions  which  are  destructive 
of  the  dignity  and  self-respect  of  recip- 
ients, particularly  as  they  relate  to  de- 
pendent children,  and  the  handicapped, 
and  to  the  working  poor,  who  by  lack  of 
training,  experience,  or  opportunity  are 
unable  to  obtain  work  at  wages  that  are 
high  enough  to  provide  for  themselves 
and  their  families. 

In  recent  years  there  has  t)een  advance 
In  understanding  of  the  causes  and 
effects  of  poverty  and  of  programs  to 
meet  the  problems.  There  have  been  pro- 
posals for  a  guaranteed  Income,  for  a 
guaranteed  wage  for  those  able  to  work, 
for  a  negative  Income  tax  to  provide  a 
minimum  Income,  for  family  allotments, 
and  most  recently  the  program  recom- 
mended by  President  Nixon  on  welfare 
reform  and  the  bill.  H.R.  16311,  the  Fam- 
ily Assistance  Act  of  1970  now  approved 
by  the  House  of  Representatives.  The 
projected  Income  provided  by  many  of 
these  plans  Is  too  low  to  be  adequate  for 
families  and  the  plans  continue  many 
traditional  aspects  of  welfare  programs 
which  are  not  conducive  to  freedom  and 
self-respect  of  those  who  must  use  the 
system  to  survive. 

We  accept  as  a  principle  no  child 
should  be  punished  or  handicapped  by 
the  financial  condition  of  his  family.  If 
American  society  has  the  spirit.  It  has 
the  capacity  through  Its  resources  and 
the  economy  to  guarantee  adequate  food, 
clothing,  housing,  medical  care,  and  edu- 
cation for  all  the  children  of  the  Nation 
and  those  adults  who  need  assistance. 
The  benefits  of  the  present  welfare  and 
public  assistance  programs  have  been  in- 
sufficient to  enable  the  poor  to  attain  the 
minimum  required  for  decency  in  living. 
The  bill  I  am  Introducing  today  starts 
with  the  premise  that  adequate  income 
is  the  basic  obJecUve.  It  proposes  that 
eligibility  for  assisUnce  should  be  based 
solely  on  need  and  It  aims  at  establish- 
ing a  procedure  which  will  provide  an 
adequate  Income  for  all  citizens. 
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The  bill  represents  the  structure  and 
procedures  recommended  by  the  N»- 
Uonal  Welfare  Rights  Organization.  This 
group,  with  350  aflttllates  In  48  SUtes,  Is 
an  organization  of  welfare  recipients  and 
other  poor  people.  The  group  speaks  for 
those  who  know  first  hand  the  deficien- 
cies and  frustrations  of  the  present 
systems.  . 

The  bill  would  provide  a  minimum 
adequate  income  for  a  family  of  four  of 
$5  500  an  amount  based  on  data  collected 
m' surveys  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics.  The  income  would  be 
automatically  adjusted  for  size  of  family, 
costs  of  living  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  and  changes  in  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing It  entitles  recipients  to  certain  rights 
necessary  to  preserve  human  dignity,  and 
it  Includes  provision  for  a  fair  hearing 
before  reducing  or  ending  benefits  to  a 
recipient.  It  provides  a  work  IncenUve 
by  permitting  recipients  to  keep  a  part 
of  their  earnings.  ^     »„ 

I  believe  It  wUl  be  helpful  and  con- 
strucUve  to  have  the  idea  and  recommen- 
dations of  these  citizens  brought  before 
the  Finance  Committee  and  the  Senate 
in  the  form  of  proposed  legislation.  The 
Finance    Committee~^nd    the    Senate 
should  have  an  opportuhity  to  hear  their 
views  and  examine  tMir  recommenda- 
tions at  this  time  whei  we  are  consider- 
ing a  major  change  in  <telfare  programs. 
Some  aspects  of  the  bUl  may  be  criUcized 
as  unrealistic.  The  same  may  be  said 
about  the  amotmts  provided  under  the 
proposal  of  President  Nixon  and  mcor- 
porated  in  HJR.  16311.  where  even  the 
maximums   are   very   inadequate   com- 
pared to  actual  Uving  costs  for  tamiU^ 
today.  It  is  my  hope  we  can  report  a  bill 
from  the  Finance  Committee  which  will 
provide  a  program  with  adequate  income. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      (Mr. 
HUGHES).  The  bill  wiU  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3780)  to  provide  an 
adequate  income  for  all  Americans,  to 
assure  to  every  person  a  decent  standard 
of  living  with  dignity,  justice,  and  democ- 
racy, Introduced  by  Mr.  McCarthy,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


and  Is  tampering  with  the  ecological  and 
thermodynamic  balances  of  nature  to  a 
degree  as  yet  unknown.  How  serious  this 
effect  on  the  deUcate  balance  of  nature 
wiU  be,  we  probably  will  not  know  for 
some  time,  but  it  is  certainly  not  too 
early  to  begin  planning  for  supplemental 
and  alternative  soiu-ces  of  electrical 
energy  for  the  future. 

The  resolution  I  am  introducing  today 
will  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  investigate  the  potential  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  of  locating 
nuclear  powerplants  offshore,  where  the 
large  amoimt  of  water  can  effectively 
dissipate  heat,  "the  effects  of  such  plants 
on  the  ecology  of  the  sea  need  to  be 
known  before  they  could  be  constructed, 
and  the  dangers  of  radiation  leakage  also 
need  to  be  assessed  and  planned  for  well 
in  advance  of  possible  construction. 
Transmission  problems  would  also  need 
to  be  evaluated,  since  relay  of  current  to 
the  Interior  of  our  continent  could  well 
be  Impractical. 

I  recommend  this  resolution  to  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  as  one  of  several 
directions  in  which  to  begin  looking  in 
order  to  assure  ourselves  of  vital  elec- 
trical power  in  years  ahead  when  con- 
tinued thermal  pollution  of  rivers,  lakes, 
and  bays  could  reach  intolerable  levels. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cook).  The  joint  resolution  will  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriately  referred. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  195)  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  conduct  a  study  of  the  possibilities 
of  offshore  nuclear  powerplants  as  a 
means  of  aUeviating  the  thermal  poUu- 
tion  problems  encountered  in  onshore 
operations  of  such  plants,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Tower,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  196— IN- 
TRODUCTION OF  A  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION INCREASING  THE  AU- 
THORIZATION FOR  COLLEGE 
HOUSING  DEBT  SERVICE  GRANTS 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  195— 
INTRODUCTION  OP  A  JOINT  RES- 
OLUTION TO  AUTHORIZE  THE 
SECRETARY  OP  THE  INTERIOR 
TO  STUDY  THE  POSSIBILITY  OF 
OFFSHORE  NUCLEAR  POWER- 
PLANTS 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
Introduce  a  companion  resolution  to  two 
earlier  measures.  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
184  and  Senate  Joint  Resolution  185, 
which  I  have  introduced  concerning  the 
problem  of  thermal  poUution.  In  those 
first  two  resolutions.  I  asked  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  be  authorized 
to  begin  investigating  the  potential  of 
tidal  and  solar  energy  utlizaUon  for  the 
production  of  electrical  energy.  Due  to 
our  ever-Increasing  electricity  consump- 
tion we  are  continually  releasing  larger 
amounts  of  heat  into  our  rivers  and  bays 
from  nuclear  and  conventional  fuel- 
burning  powerplants.  As  we  aU  know, 
this  Is  creating  a  hazard  for  marine  life 


Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference,  a  Sen- 
ate joint  resolution  which  would  provide 
for  pn  additional  $2,600,000  authorization 
for  the  college  housing  interest  subsidy 
grants.  This  legislation  is  necessary  to 
provide  the  authority  needed  to  meet  the 
budget  request  for  fiscal  year  1971,  now 
pending  before  the  Congress.  The  Appro- 
priations Committees  of  both  Houses  of 
Congress  are  working  on  the  budget  re- 
quest for  fiscal  year  1971  and  need  the 
additional  authorization  if  the  full  budget 
request  for  college  housing  is  to  be  ap- 
proved. ^      , 
The  interest  sidisidy  proposed  for  fiscal 
year  1971  would  be  adequate  to  finance 
a  $300  million  college  housing  construc- 
tion program — the  same  level  we  have 
had  for  the  past  several  years. 

Considering  the  backlog  of  requests,  a 
$300  million  program  is  at  a  very  mini- 
mum level  for  college  housing  construc- 
tion at  this  time.  We  would  like  to  see  a 
higher  level  of  construction  but,  in  Tiew 
of  the  Presidents  request  to  hold  the 
budget  down.  I  believe  our  committee  will 
agree  to  abide  by  the  budget  request. 


Mr.  President,  it  is  Interesting  to  look 
back  over  the  years  at  the  success  of  the 
college  housing  program.  I  was  fortunate 
to  have  sponsored  the  legislation  which 
started  the  program  In  1950. 1  am  proud 
of  Its  accomplishments  and  I  have  never 
failed  to  promote  It  and  sponsor  addi- 
tional appropriation  authority  to  keep 
the  program  op>eratlng  at  a  high  level. 

Originally  the  program  was  a  direct 
Federal  loan  program  at  an  Interest  rate 
of  the  cost  of  money  to  the  U.S.  Treasury. 
Later  we  dropped  the  rate  to  3  percent. 
The  loan  is  for  50  years  which  helped 
keep  the  amortization  costs  down. 

Two  years  ago,  the  Budget  Bureau 
pressed  for  a  change  in  the  program 
from  a  direct  loan  to  an  interest  subsidy 
assistance  program.  The  Congress  re- 
sponded by  authorizing  the  interest  sub- 
sidy financial  assistance,  but  retained  the 
direct  loan  program  to  be  used  for  those 
colleges  which  would  have  difficulty  in 
borrowing  at  a  reasonable  rate  of  inter- 
est. 

I  have  never  strongly  favored  this  new 
Interest  subsidy  approach  but,  as  far  as 
the  colleges  are  concerned,  they  will  con- 
tinue to  get  the  benefit  of  a  3-percent 
loan. 

The  college  housing  program  has  been 
a  good  one,  providing  accommodations 
since  its  Inception  In  1950,  a  total  of  over 
800,000  units  in  domitorles  and  other 
fMiUties.  This  has  Involved  an  ouUay  of 
around  $3.6  billion  of  Federal  loans. 

In  the  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1969,  to  provide  for  rlsmg 
construction  and  interest  costs,  the  Con- 
gress enacted  an  additional  $4.2  million 
of  authorization  for  a  cximulaUve  total 
through  1971  of  $24.2  million. 

Interest  costs  have  continued  to  rise, 
however,  and  it  is  currently  estimated 
that  the  program  levels  authorized  by 
Congress  for  1969  and  1970  wiU  require  a 
supplemental  contract  authorization  of 
$5.5  million.  The  request  for  appropria- 
tion act  approval  of  this  amount  is  In- 
cluded In  House  Document  91-272. 

The  budget  request  for  1971  Is  for  a 
$300  million  program— the  same  level  as 
for  the  last  several  years — to  be  sup- 
ported by  Interest  subsidy  grants  of  $9.3 
million.  This  amount,  together  with  the 
amounte  estimated  to  be  used  through 
1970,  would  bring  the  total  contract  au- 
thority requirement  to  $26.8  million 
which  is  $2.6  miUlon  in  excess  of  the 
amotmt  authorized. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  table  showing  the  utilization 
of  the  authority  and  the  additional  au- 
thorization necessary  be  Included  at  this 

point  in  my  remarks.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cook).  The  Joint  resolution  wlU  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriately  referred;  and, 
without  objection,  the  table  will  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

The  joint  resolution  (SJ.  Res.  196) 
Increasing  the  authorization  for  college 
housing  debt  service  grants  for  fiscal  year 
1971,  introduced  by  Mr.  Sparkman,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

The  table  presented  by  Mr.  Sparkman 
is  as  follows: 
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CoDtnct  authority  In  approprU- 

Uon  acta: 

Flacal  year  1989.  •nactad. $5,600,000 

Fiscal  year  1870.  enacted 6,500.000 

Fiscal  year  1970.  propoeed  BUp- 

plemental -     5.500.000 

Fiscal   year  1971.  budget  ertl- 

mate »■  300.  000 

Total  requlrementa  througb 

Fiscal  year  1971 26.800.000 

Ccntract  authority  included  in 
Section  401  of  Housing  Act  of 
1950.  as  amended 24.200,000 

Additional  authority  required.     2.600.000 

Together  with  the  $4,200,000  provided 
In  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Act  of  1969.  the  additional  amoiint  to 
become  available  on  July  1,  1970,  would 
be  $6,800,000. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  197— 
INTRODUCTION  OP  A  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION RELATING  TO  DESIGNA- 
TION OP  NATIONAL  VOLUNTEER 
FIREMEN'S  WEEK 

lir.  aCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
often  encouraged  the  revitalizatlon  of 
thu  Nation's  spirit  of  volunteerism. 
This  is  a  feeling  without  which  our  coun- 
try could  not  function  to  its  f uD  capacity. 
This  is  one  group  of  men  who  lead  all 
others  in  the  dedication  to  volunteer 
services.  The  volunteer  flremen,  who  risk 
their  lives  to  save  others,  are  too  often 
ignored  in  the  quiet  acceptance  of  their 
duty. 

Today,  I  am  introducing  a  Joint  reso- 
lution to  authori2e  the  President  to  set 
aside  the  week  of  September  19  through 
September  26.  1970,  as  National  Volun- 
teer Firemen's  Week.  I  am  pleased  to  be 
Joined  in  this  effort  by  my  colleague, 
the  distinguished  Junior  Senator  from 
Pennaylvanlt;  (Mr.  ScHWEUCxa) . 

The  designation  and  proclamation 
which  our  resolution  would  authorize  is 
an  appropriate,  if  meager,  tribute  to  the 
men  who  risk  their  lives  every  day  pro- 
tecting others.  The  enthusiasm  for 
volunteerism.  so  desperately  needed 
throughout  the  Nation,  spurs  these  men 
to  daring  feats  without  economic  reward. 

The  importance  of  this  tribute  was 
pointed  up  recently  in  our  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania.  Five  courageous 
volunteer  firemen  were  kUled  in  what  ap- 
peared to  be  a  routine  fire.  An  explosion 
at  a  paint  Arm  in  the  Erie  County  town 
of  Corry.  Pa.,  toppled  a  three-story  brick 
wall  on  them. 

The  men  lost  were:  Dennis  B.  Rocka- 
fellow,  28.  married  and  the  father  of  two. 
an  electrical  machinist;  Richard  Brlg- 
ham.  22.  a  camera  technician;  Lauren 
Shreve.  26.  married  and  the  father  of 
two.  a  foronan  at  the  Erie  County  Plas- 
tics Co.;  Jon  Miller.  30.  married  Just  last 
year,  a  newspaper  advertising  manager, 
and  David  Apps,  37,  married  and  the 
father  of  four,  general  manager  of  the 
industrial  division  of  Mace  Electronics 
and  the  son  of  the  fire  chief. 

After  the  tragedy,  the  mayor  of  the 
town  of  8,000  said:  "Our  town  is  crying." 

Our  hearts  reach  out  to  the  famines 
and   friends  of  these  brave  men  and 


ottaov  like  them  throughout  America.  It 
Is  tnM^that  the  Congress  and  this  Nation 
acknowledge  the  contribution  these  men 
have  made  to  the  many  communities 
•cross  the  land  fortunate  enough  to  be 
served  by  a  volunteer  flre  company. 

Mr.  President,  a  similar  resolution  in- 
troduced with  strong  bipartisan  support 
by  the  Honorable  John  P.  Saylor.  has 
Just  passed  the  House  of  Representatives. 
I  urge  my  Senate  colleagues  to  act  now 
and  to  Join  me  in  this  plea  for  a  recog- 
nition of  our  volunteer  firemen  by  pass- 
ing the  Senate  resolution  which  I  am  in- 
troducing today.  This  action  is  the  least 
we  can  do  to  honor  these  brave  men. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  hope  that  others 
will  cosponsor,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  full  text  of  my  Joint  resolution 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Oa»vKL).  The  Joint  resolution  will  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriately  referred;  and, 
without  objection,  the  Joint  resolution 
will  be  printed  in  the  Ricorb. 

The  Joint  resolution  (8 J.  Res.  197) 
authorizing  the  President  to  proclaim 
National  Volunteer  Firemen's  Week  from 
September  19,  1970,  to  September  26, 
1970,  Introduced  by  Mr.  Scott  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  ScHwnxxi),  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Rxs.  197 
Resolved  tiy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  ttia  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembUd.  That  the  Preal- 
dent  la  hereby  authorised  and  requeated  to 
lasue  a  proclamaUon  deslgnataig  NaUonal 
Volunteer  Firemen's  Week  from  September 
19.  1970,  to  September  96.  1970.  and  calling 
upon  the  people  of  the  United  Statea  to  ob- 
serve such  week  with  appropriate  ceremonies 
and  activities. 


ADDITIONAL  C08PON80RS 
OF  BILLS 

a   lui 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  Jordan)  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1631,  to  amend  and  supple- 
ment the  Federal  reclamation  laws  relat- 
ing to  the  furnishing  of  water  services  to 
excess  lands.  

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER     (Mr. 

AixEN).    Without    objection,    it    Is    so 

ordered. 

s.   ssss 

Mr.  JAVnS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  name  of  my  colleague  from 
New  York  'Mr.  Goodell)  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  3238.  to  amend  the  Na- 
tional Foundation  on  the  Arts  and 
Humanities  Act  of  1965,  as  amended. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Allen).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

s.    a4S4 

Mr.   NELSON.   Mr.  President,  I   ask 

unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  McOsx)  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  34t4,  the  Marine  Environ- 
ment  and  Pollution  and  Control  Act. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cook).  Without  obJecUon.  it  is  so 
ordered. 

S.     3907 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Pkoxmire)  be  add- 
ed as  a  cosposor  of  S.  3507,  the  Detergent 
PolluticHi  Control  Act. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER     (Mr. 

CooK).    Without    objection,    it    is    so 

ordered. 

8.  3saa 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
MinnesoU  (Mr.  McCarthy),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf).  and 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart) 
be  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  3562.  a  bill 
to  provide  a  comprehensive  Federal  pro- 
gram for  the  prevention  and  treatment 
of  drug  abuse  and  drug  dependents. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gravsl).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

8.    3407 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Hart),  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya).  and  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Prouty)  be 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  3607.  to  create 
a  Rural  Community  Development  Bank 
to  assist  in  rural  community  development 
by  making  financial,  technical,  and  other 
assistants  available  for  the  establishment 
or  expansion  of  commercial.  Industrial, 
and  related  private  and  public  facilities 
and  services  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESmiNG  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gravel).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

S.   371S 

Mr.  BR<X)KE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Young),  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Eacleton),  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  .  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell). 
and  the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Hart)  be  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  3715. 
the  Flexible  Fiscal  Policy  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cook).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
63 — SUBMISSION  OF  A  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  TO  EXPRESS 
THE  SENSE  OF  THE  CONGRESS 
THAT  A  WHITE  HOUSE  CONFER- 
ENCE ON  INCREASED  COMPE- 
TITION IN  THE  TRANSPORTATION 
INDUSTRIES  BE  CALLED  BY  THE 
PRESIDENT  OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES  IN  1971 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  when 
Congress  created  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  back  in  1887.  no  at- 
tempt was  made  to  limit  competition  or 
confer  monopolistic  powers  within  the 
railroad  Industry.  As  times  have  changed 
and  as  new  regulatory  agencies  have 
been  created  aiMl  the  charters  of  others 
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changed.  Congress  has  on  some  occa- 
sions explicitly  directed  regulatory  agen- 
cies to  curtail  competition  in  their  In- 
dustries. Congress'  intentions  varied  with 
the  times,  politics  and  the  state  of  con- 
centration existing  in  an  industry.  As  a 
scholar  of  regulation  states  it:  "all  of 
the  agencies  that  were  given  authority 
to  control  entry  have  used  It  to  restrict 
competition,  even  when  the  authority 
was  given  only  to  protect  the  public 
against  entry  by  unethical  businessmen 
and  unsafe  business  practices.  The  cur- 
tailment of  entry  has  become  so  com- 
monplace that  it  almost  is  no  longer 
questioned  in  Congress  or  in  the  Justice 
Department's  antitrust  division." 

Of  all  the  regulated  industries,  free- 
dom of  entry  is  more  closely  controlled 
In  the  transportation  industries  than  in 
any  of  the  others.  It  is  easier  to  obtain 
permission  to  start  a  television  or  radio 
station— Itself  no  easy  matter— than  it 
is  to  be  granted  an  airline  route  fran- 
chise or  to  start  a  bus  company.  Even 
a  presently  existing  common  carrier, 
such  as  a  railroad,  can  look  forward  to 
years  of  expensive  litigation  if  it  at- 
tempts modernization  or  innovation  to 
Improve  its  service.  The  Government  has 
Immersed  Itself  to  an  dnparalleled  de- 
gree In  pricing,  In  technological  plan- 
ning. In  the  allocation  of  resources  and 
In  the  determination  of  the  number  of 
competitors  within  the  various  transpor- 
tation industries. 

The  result  has  been  a  chaotic  patch- 
work of  laws,  regulations,  subsidies,  and 
policies  which  lack  all  coordination, 
which  have  crippled  whole  industries, 
and  which  seem  at  times  to  be  devised 
to  work  at  cross  purposes  with  each 
other  and  with  our  real  transportation 
needs.  This  stifling  atmosphere  has  had 
its  effect  on  transportation  progress. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  Americans 
as  individuals  and  as  businessmen  spend 
over  $100  billion  on  transportation  and 
shipping  annually.  Transportation  ac- 
counts for  20  cents  out  of  every  dollar 
spent  by  corporations  and  by  consum- 
ers each  year.  The  President's  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers  In  1966  estimated 
that  ICC  regulation  of  freight  rates 
alone  was  costing  the  country  more  than 
$400  million  extra  each  year.  Other  esti- 
mates have  ranged  as  high  as  $1  billion. 
One  naturally  begins  to  wonder  how 
much  regulation  of  all  modes  of  trans- 
portation Is  costing  the  Nation  beyond 
legitimate  costs. 

We  generally  date  Federal  involve- 
ment In  the  Nation's  transportation  sys- 
tem from  passage  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  in  1887.  In  truth,  we  must 
reach  even  further  In  the  past  to  1817 
when  John  C.  Calhoun  proposed  to  Con- 
gress: 

Let  us  bind  the  Republic  together  with  a 
perfect  system  of  roads  and  canals. 

Congress  soon  responded  with  funds 
and  lands,  and  the  Federal  Government, 
in  the  form  of  the  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, entered  the  transportation  busi- 
ness. Today  there  are  over  30  Federal 
offices,  agencies,  bureaus,  and  depart- 
ments Involved  In  the  regulation  and 
promotion  of  our  various  modes  of  trans- 
port and  cargo  hauling. 

Author  Louis  M.  Kohlmeier,  Jr.,  the 
Pulitzer  Prize-winning  reporter  for  the 


Wall  Street  Journal,  in  his  recently  pub- 
lished book  "The  Regulators,"  com- 
mented on  the  lack  of  Federal  coordina- 
tion in  this  area : 

The  fragmentation  of  transport  poUcy  la 
Indeed  a  particularly  sharp  reflection  of  the 
pressures  and  compromises  that  always  have 
been  the  hallmarks  of  the  legislative  process 
in  Washington.  Fragmentation  feeds  upon 
itself.  Elach  new  bureaucracy  becomes  Its 
own  best  lobbyist.  Each  with  the  backing 
of  an  omnipresent  corps  of  Industry  lobby- 
ists lending  moral  and  other  appropriate 
support,  promotes  iU  own  branch  of  trans- 
portation, while  the  public  cost,  both  eco- 
nomic and  social,  goes  up  and  up  and  up. 

Mr.  President,  better  coordination  Is 
certainly  a  necessary  and  laudable  ob- 
jective. However,   the  keystone  of  our 
policies  must  be  competition.  Whatever 
the  particular  historic  context  surround- 
ing establishment  of  the  various  regula- 
tory agencies  Involved  In  transportation 
regulation  and  promotion,  the  fact  is 
that  the  various  transportation  indus- 
tries, taken  together,  are  now  competi- 
tive with  each  other  to  the  extent  pos- 
sible within  the  regulatory  framework. 
At  the  time  of  passage  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act  of  1887.  train  travel 
was  the  only  feasible  mode  of  long  dis- 
tance transportation  between  the  various 
States.  When  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act 
was  passed  in  1938,  the  fledgling  airline 
industry  appeared  as  a  David  in  need  of 
help  in  slaying  the  Gollaths  of  the  estab- 
lished transportation  industries.  The  in- 
terstate  highway    system   was   pushed 
during  New  Deal  days  with  the  slogan: 
"to  get  the  farmer  out  of  the  mud."  All 
of  these  relationships  are  changed  now. 
Latest  available  statistics  tell  us  that  as 
of  1968  there  were  over  83  million  pri- 
vate  passenger  cars   registered  in   the 
United  States.  Three  hundred  and  fifty- 
two  thousand  buses,  both  publicly  and 
privately  owned,  were  available  and  com- 
peting to  haul  passengers  within  and  be- 
tween cities.  Seventeen  million   trucks 
were  available  to  haul  goods  throughout 
the  Nation.  Private  autos  accounted  for 
87  percent  of  Intercity  passenger  travel. 
Domestic  airways  In  1968  accoimted  for 
Just  over  9  percent  of  passenger  miles 
traveled.   The   railways,    the   behemoth 
and  the  vlUaln  of  the  early  20th  century, 
were  responsible  for  1.12  percent  of  in- 
tercity passenger  travel.  Buses  accounted 
for  something  over  twice  that  figure. 

As  times  have  changed,  governmental 
relationships  with  the  transportation  in- 
dustry have  failed  to  keep  pace.  We  con- 
tinue past  policies  of  regulation  and 
promotion.  I  am  afraid  that  we  have  not 
acted  In  the  best  Interests  of  the  country 
and  the  industries  concerned. 

It  has  become  quite  obvious  in  the  past 
decade,  for  Instance,  that  high-speed 
urban  and  intercity  mass  transit  is  the 
only  feasible  answer  to  relieving  the  Jam 
of  auto  traffic  on  our  highways  and  city 
streets.  The  one  Industry  which  should 
have  grown  with  the  times  and  which 
could  have  answered  this  need  gradually 
as  it  arose  Is  the  railroad  Industry.  Yet 
eight  decades  of  railroad  regulation  and 
competition  with  other  federally  favored 
modes  of  transportation  has  so  deci- 
mated the  Industry  that  there  is  no  tech- 
nological expertise  left  to  draw  upon. 
When  it  was  finally  realized  that  urban 
and  high-speed  intercity  mass  transit 


possessed  unique  value,  we  had  to  begin 
to  learn  anew  how  to  construct  railroads. 
Engineers  from  the  aerospace  industry 
had  to  be  recruited  to  design  the  proto- 
type locomotive,  and  they  had  to  travel 
to  Japan  to  Inspect  the  locomotives  op- 
erating on  the  Tokyo  to  Osaka  line  to 
acquire  the  technological  knowledge  to 
design  the  Penn  Central  MetroUner  for 
use  In  the  Northeast  Corridor. 

In  dealing  with  whole  industries  and 
wielding  literally  life-and-death  power 
over  them,  the  need  for  coordination  be- 
tween Federal  regulatory  agencies  is 
crucial.  It  was  once  said  about  a  certain 
European  dictator  that  he  had  so  cen- 
tralized decisionmaking  power  in  his  own 
hands  that  the  only  mistakes  he  could 
make  were  gigantic  ones.  So  it  is  with 
Government  regulation.  Take,  for  exam- 
ple, the  fate  of  the  New  York.  New  Haven 
and  Hartford  Railroad.  To  quote  from 
Mr.  Kohlmeier's  book  mentioned  earlier: 

The  New  Haven,  once  a  rock-solid  New  Eng- 
land institution  that  sold  at  $200  a  share, 
carried  86  million  passengers  In  1922.  In  1957 
It  still  carried  45  million  and  in  that  year 
New  Haven  freight  trains  Ironically  were 
weighted  down  with  tons  of  supplies  with 
which  the  Connecticut  Turnpike  was  being 
built.  The  turnpike  opened  in  1958  and  the 
New  Haven's  fate  was  sealed.  The  turnpike  la 
but  a  few  yards  from  the  railroad  right  of 
way  from  New  York  City  through  much  of 
Connecticut.  New  Haven's  tracks  quite  liter- 
ally went  to  rust.  Its  passengers  dropped  to 
39  million  the  year  the  turnpike  was  opened, 
to  30  million  in  1960  and  In  1961  the  New 
Haven  went  Into  bankruptcy  despite  an 
emergency  Infusion  of  more  than  »30  million 
of  Federal  loans  that  will  never  be  repaid. 

A  similar  situation  arose  between  Chi- 
cago and  Rockford,  Dl.  The  CAB  as- 
signed the  Chicago-Rockford  route  to 
Ozark  Airlines.  By  1957,  an  average  of 
80  passengers  per  day  boarded  Ozark 
planes  at  Rockford.  When  the  Northwest 
ToUway  was  opened  between  Chicago 
and  Rockford,  Ozark  had  to  curtail  serv- 
ice by  50  percent.  On  an  average  day  In 
September  1965,  It  is  reported  that  oiUy 
22  passengers  left  Rockford  on  Ozark 
flights.  ^  ^^  ^ 

I  cite  these  examples  knowing  that 
the  case  can  be  equally  well  made  that 
the  automobile  offers  greater  conven- 
ience and  that  the  building  of  inter- 
state highways  is  simply  an  accommoda- 
tion  to   progress   and  evidence  of   the 
automobile's  popularity  even  for  Inter- 
city travel.  I  agree  with  this  and  do  not 
mean  to  question  the  value  of  our  Inter- 
state highway  system  or  detract  from 
the  achievement  which  it  represents.  My 
point  is  that  each  Federal  agency  is  busy 
promoting  its  own  particular  Industry 
without  regard  to  the  totaUty  of  our 
transportation  setup.   As  popular  and 
necessary  as  our  interstate  highway  sys- 
tem Is,  there  is  no  doubt  also  that  It  has 
contributed  to  the  demise  of  the  rail- 
roads. Now  the  benefits  and  value  of  this 
once- great  asset  are  becoming  particu- 
larly evident,  and  we  are  having  to  start 
anew  to  rebuild  it. 
Quoting  Mr.  Kohlmeier  again: 
There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  con- 
fUct  between  highway  and  airway  policy  wUl. 
in  the  long  run,  be  resolved  other  than  by 
more    Federal    highway    construction    and 
larger  federal  subsidies  for  airlines.  Similarly, 
history   offers   no   assurance   that   highway 
planning  will  be  cut  back  because  of  the 
automobile's   conflict   with   railroad   trans- 
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portatlon  or  arb*n  transit.  To  th«  contrsry, 
the  aolutton  to  thoM  ooxxOlcU  alrwAd;  U 
balng  ch*rt«d:  mor*  (eder*!  MilMldlas  tea 
the  r»Uro*d  and  lor  urb*n  ouus  tnuult. 

A  free  miurket  to  demoezmcy  extended 

to  economics:  Individual  consiimen  are 
free  to  make  their  choices.  There  Is  price 
comp>etitlon  between  those  jfTering  goods 
and  services,  but  there  are  other  means 
of  compeUtJon,  also.  There  is  the  choice 
of  convenience,  and  competition  on  the 
basis  of  the  quality  of  the  good  or  service. 
When  price  competition  is  denied  be- 
tween competitors  such  as  it  is  in  the 
domestic  airlines  industry,  then  the  race 
to  on  to  provide  benefits  of  other  kinds. 
As  Washington  Post  coliminlst  Nicholas 
von  Hoffman  once  commented: 

Judging  from  th«  sda.  your  kvcrmg*  w^x- 
ptaiM  p«Meng«r  U  a  gluttonou*.  aex-craz«d 
•ouae. 

The  fact  that  there  to  no  price  com- 
petition possible  between  domestic  air- 
lines because  of  rulings  by  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  has  affected  even  the 
dekign  of  planes.  For  years  the  accent  has 
bMD  on  speed  rather  than  passenger  ca- 
padtjr.  Finally,  because  of  military  needs. 
the  C-&A  tTBnsport  was  built  and  is  being 
adapted  to  commercial  uses.  The  plane 
to  capable  of  carrying  more  than  four 
times  the  number  of  passengers  carried 
by  conventional  Jets.  However,  the  Inter- 
national Air  Transport  Association  has 
already  indicated  that  it  to  "idle  specula- 
tk>n"  to  hope  for  "tremendous  fare  re- 
dxtctlons"  on  these  planes. 

Some  measure  of  price  competition  has 
sprung  up  on  intemati<»al  routes — 
particularly  over  the  Atlantic.  The  sup- 
l^mental  air  carrier  industry,  which 
entered  the  1960's  as  a  group  of  several 
hundred  sipall  airlines  referred  to  as 
large  Irregular  air  carriers  and  which 
were  recognized  by  Congress  in  1968 
with  legislation  permitting  them  to  fly 
tnclunlve  tour  charters,  has  been  flying 
affinity  groups  to  Europe  at  prices  sub- 
■tantiaUy  bdow  the  fares  charged  by  the 
malor  commercial  airlines.  The  interna- 
tional scheduled  carriers — which,  aside 
from  UjB.-flag  carriers,  are  almost  all 
govemmentally  owned — have  for  years 
been  setting  standard  fares  through  the 
Intematiooal  Air  Transport  Asaoclatlan. 
By  our  action  in  196S.  we  recognised  the 
light  of  the  supplementato  to  compete  on 
the  basto  of  price,  providing  certain 
ground  rules  were  observed. 

Now  the  European  Civil  Aviation  Con- 
ference has  rccomnwnded  that  member 
countries  refuse  the  aupplementato  land- 
ing and  uplift  right*  based  on  their 
present  low  fare  schedules.  The  United 
States  has  been  advtoed  that  many  Eu- 
ropean countries — perhaps  all  of  them — 
intend  to  follow  thto  mcnmmrndatlnn. 
This  would  remove  the  stipplementals' 
competitive  advantage  and  would  not 
only  spell  the  death  of  the  nvplemcntal 
industry  bat  also  Qulet  the  fbst  hope  of 
price  mmpetltinn  within  the  airllnea  In- 
dustry. I  am  personally  hopeful  that  the 
administration  will  follow  every  possible 
diplomatie  and  admintotratlve  channel  to 
secure  landing  and  upUft  rights  for  the 
supplenwntato  In  Sorope  and  elsewhere 
at  the  rates  whkto  have  been  set  prevl- 
ouBly  and  which  have  aheady  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 


The  rights  of  the  supplementato  to  com- 
pete must  be  safeguarded,  and  thto  faint 
glimmer  of  competition  must  not  be  per- 
mitted to  die. 

The  plight  of  the  supplementato  il- 
lustrates the  need  for  federal  agency  co- 
ordination and  for  a  coherent  and  co- 
ordinated transportation  policy.  In  thto 
case,  even  the  State  Department  and  the 
Department  of  Justice — along  with  the 
CAB  and  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion— are  being  called  into  action  to  im- 
plement national  transportation  policy. 

In  addition  to  the  denial  of  price  com- 
petition. Mr.  President.  I  find  It  appall- 
ing also  that  Federal  regulation  in  thto 
modem  day  and  age  follows  a  policy  of 
restricting  and  hindering  entry  of  new 
competitors.  To  quote  from  Mr.  Kohl- 
meier  again: 

Tb«  klrUn*  Industry  U  the  moat  tightly 
doMd  and  least  competitive  of  all.  About 
twenty  domeaUc  airlines  were  In  buslneea 
In  1938  when  the  Civil  Aeronautlca  Board 
was  created.  They  received  "grandfather" 
franchisee  from  the  Board.  Since  1938  no 
new  company  has  been  Ucenaed  to  engage 
in  scheduled,  domestic  trunk-Une  service. 
The  number  of  trunk  Unea  has  since  de- 
clined ...  to  fewer  than  a  dosen.  The  CAB 
has  authorised  direct-route  conapetltlon 
among  no  more  than  three  alrtlnea  and  It 
haa  sancUoned  tills  limited  amount  of  com- 
petition only  on  the  naUon'a  moat  heavily 
traveled  routea.  PoUowlng  World  War  II  the 
Board  did  begin  to  Ucenae  and  subaldlae 
thirteen  local  aerrlee  alrlli¥wa  to  serve 
smaller  cities.  But  It  carefully  avoided  any 
substantial  amount  of  rout«  competition 
among  local  service  lines  or  between  the  local 
lines  and  the  trunk  Unes. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  remember  that 
thto  sitjiatlon  obtained  during  one  of 
the  greatest  boom  times  any  industry 
has  ever  known. 

Rather  than  protecting  established 
industries  from  new  competitors,  we 
must  follow  a  policy  of  freedom  of  en- 
try for  all  comers:  rather  than  continu- 
ing rigid  and  inflexible  rate  structures, 
we  must  allow  price  competition  between 
carriers  and  between  industries;  instead 
of  helter-skelter,  agency-by-agency  reg- 
ulation and  promotion,  there  must  be 
ooordlnatloo.  Finally,  we  must  be  sufll- 
dently  prepared  to  recognize  market 
needs  to  allow  mergers  and  combina- 
tions between  carriers  as  one  solution 
to  the  persistent  problem  of  under -capi- 
talization, particularly  in  the  airlines  in- 
dustry. None  of  the  above  suggestions 
are  workable  in  an  atmosphere  of  sub- 
sidization, promotion  and  heavy-hand- 
ed regulation. 

For  Instance,  there  could  be  no  ques- 
tion of  freedom  of  entry  by  new  com- 
petitors when  Oovemment  subsidies  are 
the  rule.  Such  an  open-ended  situation 
would  be  an  invitation  to  anyone  who 
wanted  to  come  feed  at  the  Federal 
trough. 

Mr.  President,  my  remarks  today  have 
been  a  preface  to  the  concurrent  resohi- 
tion  which  I  now  submit,  expressing  the 
aenae  of  Congress  that  a  White  House 
Conference  on  increased  competition  in 
the  transportation  industries  should  be 
called  by  the  President  in  1971. 

The  question  of  bow  best  to  achieve 
greater  competition  to  a  complex  one.  If 
corporate  self-reliance  and  greater  com- 
petition are  to  be  the  future  policies. 


then  a  great  deal  of  public  examination 
and  planning  to  necessary.  Thto  would 
be  a  definite  shift  from  the  past. 

Our  transportation  policies  for  eight 
decades  can  be  summed  up  in  two  words: 
Regulation  and  promotion.  Times  have 
changed.  If  we  are  to  plan  for  the  fu- 
ture, then  we  must  recognize  the  viabil- 
ity of  the  free  market.  I  recommend 
that  our  transportation  policy  of  the  fu- 
ture be  competition.  Progress  to  possible 
only  when  men  are  free  to  experiment 
and  to  dare. 

Centralized  planning  to  built  upon  a 
straight  line  projection  of  present 
trends.  Innovation  and  progress  cannot 
be  planned  for;  perhaps  that  to  htotory's 
most  important  lesson — that  achieve- 
ment and  advancement  spring  from  the 
least  expected  places. 

There  are  some  who  would  argue  the 
cause  of  a  particular  economic  group. 
Some  would  value  consumers  above  pro- 
ducers. Others  would  give  advantages  to 
producers  over  the  rest  of  humanity. 
There  to  a  similar  tendency  among  cen- 
tral plsmners  to  favor  one  industry  over 
another.  All  make  the  same  error  in 
their  moral  failure  to  recognize  the  legit- 
imate rights  of  all  men.  Society  does 
not  progress  and  civilizations  do  not 
flourish  when  they  are  strait-Jacketed. 
If  we  enforce  a  rigidity  in  our  business 
relationships  and  petrify  our  economic 
institutions,  we  do  so  at  our  own  ex- 
pense. When  change  to  beneficial,  we  call 
it  progress.  But  I  doubt  if  we  are  suf- 
ficiently aware  of  its  antecedents.  If  our 
Nation  to  to  continue  to  flourish,  then 
we  must  accommodate  change  and  en- 
courage progress. 

We  must  fashion  our  own  future,  not 
in  the  sense  of  creating  more  laws  and 
bureaus  to  admlntoter  them,  but  by  rec- 
ognizing the  Individual  nature  of  hu- 
man progress  and  making  the  world  free 
for  Innovators. 

I  thank  the  Senate  for  its  attention 
and  close  my  remarks  with  a  quote  from 
"Landmarks  of  Tomorrow,"  a  work  by 
Peter  Drucker: 

But  InnoTatlon  la  more  than  a  new  meth- 
od. It  Is  a  new  view  of  Xb»  universe;  as  one 
of  risk  rather  than  of  chance  or  of  certainty. 
It  la  a  new  view  of  man's  role  in  the  universe; 
be  creates  order  by  taking  risks.  And  this 
means  that  innovation,  rather  than  being 
an  assertion  of  human  power.  Is  an  accept- 
ance of  human  responsibility. 

The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cook).  The  concurrent  resolution  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  63)  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  as  follows: 

S.  Com.  Ess.  68 

Whereaa  our  Nation^  transportation  In- 
dustries continue  to  be  governed  In  the  regu- 
latory pattern  first  set  83  years  ago  by  the 
establishment  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commlaalon.  prior  to  the  advent  of  the  alr- 
plaae.  prior  to  the  full  development  of  water- 
born*  oommeroe,  and  prior  to  the  develop- 
ment of  slgniflcmnt  automobile,  tma,  and 
truck  transportation: 

Whereas  onr  national  regulatory  polleles 
often  effecUvely  dlaoounige  iatra-industry 
coa^Mtltloo  and  tha  entry  at  aaw  floaapartl* 
tors  In  tlM  fltids  of  cargo  transport  and  pas- 
aangsr  conveyance; 

Whereas  regulatory  admliUrtratkm  bss 
failed  In  a  number  of  citable  Instaaoea  not 
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only  to  promote,  but  almpiy  to  recognise  and 
consent  to  technological  Innovations  and 
Improvements  devised  by  tb»  various  regu- 
lated carriers; 

Whereas  regulation  has  resulted  In  rigid 
rate  structures,  and  price  competition  is  vir- 
tually forbidden  between  specific  regulated 
carriers  as  well  as  discouraged  between  the 
various  modes  of  transport; 

Whereas  the  national  transportation  policy 
lacks  both  eoordlnatlon  and  definition,  and 
responsibility  is  spread  over  more  than  thirty 
Federal  offices; 

Whereas  It  is  now  evident  that  reliance 
on  Federal  regulation  has  adversely  affected 
the  Interests  of  passengers,  manufacturers, 
shippers,  wholesalers,  retailers,  and  all  others 
dependent  upon  Interstate  transportation,  as 
well  as  potential  oontpetltors  of  the  Industry 
and  tlie  transportation  Itself;  and 

WlMraas  our  Nation's  transportation  needs 
would  be  better  served  by  a  policy  of  m- 
creased  compeUtlon  between  the  various 
modes  of  transporUtlon  with  decreased  reli- 
ance on  the  panacea  of  independent  regula- 
tion: Row,  therefore,  be  It 

metolvM  bf  th»  SeuaU  (the  Houm  of  Jtep- 
reseaUMM*  oomcwrint) .  That  It  Is  tlM  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  President  should 
(1)  call  a  White  House  conference  In  1971 
to  promote  greater  competition  In  transpor- 
tation indostrlea  by  developing  and  reoont- 
inyy*«"g  natl""^'  policies  which  will  recog- 
nise and  encourage  the  competition  wlilch 
preeently  exists  in  these  industries,  will  en- 
able potential  new  competitors  to  realise 
their  roles  in  transportation,  and  will  resolt 
in  more  efficient  use  of  resources  In  tbe 
free  market,  benefiting  all  sections  of  the 
•oonomy.  and  (3)  designate  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  to  plan  and  conduct  such 
oonfereooe  with  the  asslrtanoe  and  partlel- 
patlon  of  tbe  chairman  of  the  vartotis  regu- 
latory agencies  associated  with  tranaporta- 
tlon.  as  wall  as  other  appropriate  govem- 
mant  personnel.  representaUves  of  the  in- 
dustrlea  involved,  special  Interest  groups  and 
consumer  group  representatives. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
64— SUBMISSION  OF  A  CONCUR- 
RENT  RESOLUTION  TO  TERMI- 
NATE CERTAIN  JOINT  RE80LU- 
TIOKS  AUTHORIZINO  THE  USE 
OF  THE  ARMED  FORCES  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  CERTAIN 
AREAS  OUTSIDE  THE  UNITED 
STATBB 

Mr.  MATHIAS  (for  himself.  Mr.  Mans- 
nxLD.  Mr.  JAvrrs,  and  Mr.  Pnx).  sub- 
mitted the  following  concurrent  res- 
olution (S.  Con.  Res.  64);  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations: 

8.  Con.  Rss.  M 

Retolve*  by  the  SenmU  (tfcs  House  of 
Representative*  concurring).  That  (a)  un- 
der the  authority  of  section  8  of  the  jomt 
reeoluUon  entltlad  ** Joint  raaoluUon  to  pro- 
mote peace  and  stability  In  the  Ulddle 
■ast".  approved  March  B.  1067  (71  Stot.  6: 
Public  Law  8&-7),  as  amended,  such  Joint 
resolution  Is  terminated  effective  upon  the 
day  that  the  second  searioo  of  the  Ninety- 
first  Congress  Is  adjourned. 

<b)  midar  tbe  authority  of  section  S  at 
the  Jolat  resolution  entttlad  "Joint  resoha- 
tloa  to  pRMBOte  tbe  maintenance  of  intar- 
natloaal  peace  and  secuitty  In  aoutbsast 
AaU",  approved  August  10,  10M  (78  Stat. 
384;  Public  Law  88-408) .  soch  Joint  rMotai- 
tloa  to  terminated  affective  upon  tha  day 
that  the  seoond  seeBlon  at  the  mae^Ant 
OongTMS  is  adjourned. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  CON- 
*  CURRENT       RESOLUTION— DELE- 
TION OF  NAME  OP  A  SENATOR 

SEMATK    CONCXJBSXMT    ■ZSOLOTIOir    SS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that,  at  the  next  printing, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  BiBLi).  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  CmrxcB).  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Coopn),  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Hathkld).  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Holungs), 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
MclNTYmK) ,  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Magnusoh)  ,  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mumrr) ,  the  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskiz),  the  Senator 
irom  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  (Mr.  Phouty),  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Prox- 
MiKE).  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mrs. 
Smith)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Stminotoh)  be  added  as  cosponsors 
of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  62. 

The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gravel).  Without  objection,  It  to  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  name  of 
the  Soiator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long) 
was  erroneoudy  listed  as  a  coeponsor  on 
the  flrst  printing  of  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  hto 
name  be  stricken  at  the  next  printing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Allek).  Without  objection,  It  to  so  or- 
dered.   

SENATE  RESOLUTION  40O— SUBMIS- 
SION  OF  A  RESOLUTION  TO  REFER 
S.  3779  TO  THE  CHIEF  CX>MMIS- 
SIONER  OF  THE  US.  COURT  OF 
CLAIMS  FOR  A  REPORT  THEREON 

Ux.  SPARKMAN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Stoho)  ,  submitted  the  f (blowing  resola- 
tlon  (S.  Res.  4(X)) ;  which  was  referred  to 
the  CX>minittee  on  the  Judiciary,  as  fol- 
lows: 

8.  Ra.'400 
Bealoved.  THat  tba  blU  (8.  8779)  eattUed 
"A  bUl  for  tbe  raUeC  of  Concrete  Industries 
(Monler) .  Limited",  now  pending  in  the  Sen- 
ate, together  with  all  the  accompanying 
papers.  Is  referred  to  the  chief  commissioner 
of  the  United  States  Court  of  Claims;  and 
tbe  chief  oommlKlaner  shall  proceed  with 
the  same  in  aooordanoe  with  tbe  provlsloas 
of  section  1408  and  8508  of  Utle  88.  United 
States  Code,  and  report  thereon  to  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  earliest  pracUealrie  date,  giving 
such  findings  of  fact  and  eoneluslons  thereon 
as  shall  be  sufficient  to  infonn  the  Congress 
at  ttaa  nature  and  character  of  tbe  demand  as 
a  claim.  legal  or  equitable,  against  the  United 
States,  or  a  gratuity,  and  the  amonnt.  If  any, 
legaUy  or  equitaMy  due  from  tbe  United 
States  to  the  claimants. 


Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  relative  to 
the  Select  Committee  on  Small  Business. 
The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cook).  Without  objectlwi.  It  to  so 
ordered. 

SBTSTX   BKSOLXrnOV   3SS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
request  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Harris)  ,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that,  at  the  next  printing,  the  name  of 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Moif- 
DALE)  be  added  as  a  coeponsor  of  Senate 
Resolution  383,  to  express  the  sense  of 
the  Senate  for  an  Indochina  conference. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cook).  Without  objection.  It  to  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  tbe  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbx)  be  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  Senate  Resolution  383.  to  express 
the  sense  of  the  Soiate  f  of  an  Indochina 
conference. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gravel).  Without  objection.  It  to  so 
ordered. 

ENROLLED  BILLS  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  he  presented  to  the  President  at  the 
United  States  the  following  enrolled 
blUs: 

On  i^prll  27,  1070: 

S.3306.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment at  an  international  quarantine 
station  and  to  permit  the  entry  therein  of 
animals  from  any  co\intry  and  the  subse- 
quent movement  of  such  animals  Into  other 
parts  at  the  United  States  for  purposes  of 
improving  Uvestock  breeds,  and  for  other 
purpoees;  and 

8.8253.  An  act  to  provide  that  tlie  Fed- 
eral Office  Building  and  US.  Courthouse  In 
Chicago,  HI.,  shall  be   named  the  "Everett 
McKlnley  Dlrkaen  Building". 
On  AprU  30,  1970: 

S.  1193.  An  act  to  autauniae  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  prevent  terminations  of 
oU  and  gas  leases  In  oases  wiiare  there  is  a 
nominal  deficiency  in  tbe  rental  payment, 
mnrt  to  authorise  him  to  reinstate  under 
some  conditions  oil  and  gas  leases  termi- 
nated by  operation  of  law  for  failure  to  pay 
rental  timely:  and 

a  8844.  An  act  to  amend  ttie  Anna  Control 
and  Otaannament  Act  in  order  to  extend 
the  authorlaatlon  for  appn^vlatlons. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 

RESOLUTIONS 

aBUMxn  wMsoLOTtott  sa 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
request  of  the  Senator  from  Vennont 
(Mr.  FiooTT) ,  I  aak  unanlmoaB  consent 
tbaA,  at  the  next  printing,  the  name  of 
ttM  Senator  from  New  Jersey  <Mr. 
WiLLuiB)  be  added  as  a  ooaponsor  of 
Senata  Resolution  30,   to  amend  the 


FAMILY  ASSISTANCE  PLAN- 
AMENDMENTS 

AMXMOKXMT  MO.   SSO 

Mr.  SAZBE.  Mr.  President,  In  January 
I  submitted  an  amendment.  No.  467.  to 
S.  2986.  the  Family  Assistance  Act  of 
1969.  The  amendment  Increases  the 
guarantee-to-the-dderly  provision  of 
the  bin  from  $90  to  $155  a  month  f<»- 
thoee  age  72  and  over.  Tlie  family  as- 
stotanee  bill,  having  recently  passed  the 
House,  to  now  pending  before  Senate 
Finance  Committee,  and  hearings  are 
scheduled  to  begin  thto  week. 

Today,  I  am  submitting  an  amend- 
ment to  HJi.  16311.  In  the  nature  of  a 
sataetltate  to  my  amendment  No.  467. 
Thia  aubetttate  amendment  to  IdentlcaJ 
to  tbe  original,  with  one  additional  fea- 
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ture.  It  links  the  ffxiarantee  provision  to 
the  elderly,  blind,  and  disabled  to  the 
national  cost-of-living  index  and  the 
State  cost-of-living  schedules. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  the  following  dis- 
tinguished Senators  join  me  as  cospon- 
sors  of  this  amendment:  Senators 
Brookx,  Oravel,  Hatfuld,  Metcalt, 
Yarborooch.  and  Young  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  printed  in 
the  Record  and  be  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Oravel)  .  The  amendment  will  be  received 
and  printed,  and  will  be  appropriately 
referred:  and,  without  objection,  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  i  No.  600 )  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  as  follows: 

Amkmdmckt  No.  600 

On  page  70.  UluxMdiAtely  after  the  word 
"month"  on  Une  33,  ctrlke  out  the  Mml- 
colon  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  ",  In  the 
eaae  of  an  Indlvlduad  who  haa  not  attained 
age  73.  and  $155  per  month.  In  the  case  of 
an  Individual  who  has  attained  age  73,  ad- 
Justed  semi-annually  to  the  national  cost  of 
IlTlng  Index  and  state  cost  of  living 
■chedulea." 

On  page  73,  Une  B,  strike  out  the  period 
and  Inaert  In  lieu  thereof  ";  plus". 

On  page  73,  between  Unas  S  and  10,  Inaert 
the  following: 

"(4)  In  the  case  of  amounts  expended  as 
such  aid  for  Individuals  who  have  attained 
age  73,  100  per  centum  of  so  much  of  such 
expendltiues  as  exceeds  tOO  per  month  multi- 
plied by  the  total  number  of  recipients  of 
•uch  aid  who  have  attained  such  age." 
aisxMDifKirrs  nos.   soi   km  soa 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
the  basic  principles  of  HJl.  16311,  the 
family  assistance  plan  which  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  April  16. 
Ttais  bill  is  basically  idenUcal  to  the  bill 
which  President  Nixon  sent  down  to  the 
Congress  last  August. 

Tbe  strength  of  this  legislation  is  in 
its  work  incentive  features.  By  giving 
people  an  Incentive  to  work,  the  family 
assistance  program  represents  an  at- 
temiH  to  stymie,  if  not  altogether  remove, 
the  w^are  dependency  cycle  from  our 
aociety. 

It  is  because  I  believe  that  the  success 
or  failure  of  this  proposal  rests  with  this 
work  Incentive  concept  that  I  am  today 
introducing  two  amendments  which  will 
strengthen  this  most  important  asi>ect  of 
this  legislation. 

My  first  amendment  would  remove  the 
payment  of  food  stamps  from  the  exclud- 
able Income  category  for  determining 
digibUity  for  the  family  assistance  pro- 
gram. Tills  amendment  would  delete  the 
words,  "food  stamps,"  from  its  present 
position  in  section  443(b) ,  subpart  (5)  of 
the  House-passed  bill  and  Insert  the 
phrase,  "or  food  stamps."  directly  after 
"veterans  pensions"  in  the  same  subpart 
of  thebiU. 

I  strongly  believe  that  the  Senate 
should  take  this  action.  All  of  the  other 
sources  of  excludable  income  relate  to 
exclusion  for  the  sake  of  providing  incen- 
tives. The  payment  of  food  stamps  as  an 
excludable  source  of  Income  goes  against 
the  work  incentive  principle,  since  it 
raises  income  without  a  comparable  work 
requirement  feature.  The  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  in  its  report  on  this 
bill  made  the  following  statement  in 


reference  to  the  possibility  that  the  pay- 
ment of  food  stamps  might  affect  the 
amount  of  the  family  assistance  pay- 
ment: 

Tour  committee  believes  that  any  other 
policy  would  tend  to  have  a  circular  effect 
and  would  render  the  food  stamps  or  other 
assistance  largely  meaningless. 

Mr.  President,  I  trust  we  are  not  at  the 
point  where  it  would  seem  inconceiv- 
able to  consider  a  Government  program 
meaningless.  The  family  assistance  pro- 
gram itself  attests  to  the  fact  that  the 
aid  to  families  with  dependent  chil- 
dren program  is  none  other  than  an 
absurd  and  meaningless  program. 

Along  related  lines,  both  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  and  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  are 
in  favor  of  substituting  cash  assistance 
for  food  stamps.  In  addition.  Prof.  Mil- 
ton Friedman,  who  is  given  credit  for 
devising  the  negative  income  tax  pro- 
posal, which  Is  somewhat  similar  to  the 
family  assistance  program,  has  raised 
objections  to  a  welfare  proposal  which 
gives  assistance  in  both  cash  and  food 
stamps. 

My  amendment  is  not  intended  to 
make  food  stamps  unavailable  to  those 
who  are  in  serious  need  of  them.  Its  in- 
tent is  only  to  make  the  bill  as  consist- 
ent as  possible  with  the  work  incentive 
principle.  Food  stamps  will  still  be  avail- 
able under  its  own  program;  however, 
there  is  no  logical  reason  for  excluding 
the  income  derived  from  their  receipt 
in  computing  payments  under  the  family 
assistance  program. 

My  second  amendment  also  deals  with 
the  strengthening  of  the  work  incentive 
feature.  Under  the  House  passed  bill, 
the  first  two  members  of  a  family  are  en- 
titled to  $500  each  per  year.  If  one  of 
the  adult  members  of  the  family  refuses 
to  register  for  employment  or  for  a  Job- 
training  program,  then  he  Is  no  longer 
eligible  for  assistance.  However,  the  next 
eligible  member  of  the  family  will  be  en- 
titled to  the  $500.  Therefore,  In  most 
cases  one  of  the  children  will  Inherit 
the  $500  that  his  parent  forfeited  by  not 
registering.  I  believe  that  the  bill  should 
be  amended  so  that  the  next  eligible  per- 
son in  the  family  would  receive  1300; 
that  Is.  the  same  amount  he  would  be 
entitled  to  if  the  father  had  registered. 

In  essence,  if  this  amendment  became 
part  of  the  bill,  the  family  assistance  plan 
payment  would  be  reduced  by  $500  in- 
stead of  $300  If  a  parent  refused  employ- 
ment. I  see  no  incentive  in  granting  the 
next  eligible  member  of  the  family  the 
same  amount  that  another  family  mem- 
ber would  have  received  had  the  latter 
registered  for  employment  or  training. 
My  amendment  would  increase  the  in- 
centive for  each  eligible  family  member 
to  register  for  employment  or  training, 
since  failure  to  do  so  would  result  in 
actual  financial  loss  to  the  family  as  a 
whole. 

As  I  stated  in  the  beginning  of  my 
remarks,  I  support  the  main  principle 
behind  this  legislation.  These  two 
amendments  are  only  Intended  to 
strengthen  the  incentive  features  of  the 
famUy  assistance  program.  I  urge  my 
colleagues,  particularly  those  in  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee  who  ar«  hold- 
ing hearings  on  tills  bill,  to  give  these 


proposals  their  most  careful  considera- 
tion. 

The  PRESroma  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Oravel).  The  amendments  will  be  re- 
ceived and  printed,  and  will  be  appro- 
priately referred. 

The  amendments  (Nos.  601  and  602) 
were  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 


AUTHORIZATION  OP  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  THE  CIVIL  RIGHTS 
COMMISSION— AMENDMENT 

AUCNDMXNT     MO.   SOS 

Mr.  McCLELLAN  submitted  an  amend- 
ment to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  the  bill 
(S.  2455)  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission,  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  McClbllan  when 
he  submitted  the  amendment  appear 
earlier  in  the  Record  under  the  appro- 
priate heading.) 


AMENDMENT    OP     FOREIGN     MILI- 
TARY SALES  ACT— AMENDMENT 

AMEItDtfXNT     NO.    S0« 

Mr.  OOODELL  (for  himself,  Mr.  Mc- 
OovERN,  and  Mr.  YotJNo  of  Ohio)  sub- 
mitted an  amendment,  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  them.  Jointly,  to  the  bill 
(HJl.  15628)  to  amend  the  Foreign  Mili- 
tary Sales  Act,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Ooodell  when  he 
submitted  the  amendment  appear  earlier 
in  the  Record  imder  the  appropriate 
heading.) 


MILITARY  PROCUREB£E3<T  AUTHOR- 
IZATION ACT— AMENDMENT 

AKXNOlIXm  NO.   SOS 

Mr.  McGOVERN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Hatfield)  submitted  an  amendment,  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them.  Jointly, 
to  tlie  biU  (HJ%.  17123),  the  Military 
Procuremmt  Authorization  Act.  wliich 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  and  ordered  to  t>e  printed. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  McOovern  when 
he  submitted  the  amendment,  appear 
earlier  in  the  Record  under  the  appro- 
priate beading.) 


RAIL  PASSENGER  SERVICE  ACT  OF 
1970— AMENDMENT 

AltXNDICXMT  HO.   tO* 

Mr.  PELL  (for  liimself  and  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy) submitted  an  amendment,  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute)  to  the  bill  (S. 
3706)  to  provide  financial  assistance  for 
and  establishment  of  a  national  rail  pas- 
senger system,  to  provide  for  the  mod- 
ernization of  railroad  passenger  equip- 
ment, to  authorize  the  prescribing  of 
minimiitn  standards  for  railroad  pas- 
senger service,  to  amend  section  13(a) 
of  tiie  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  and  for 
otlier  purposes,  which  was  ordered  to 
lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Pell  when  he 
submitted  the  amendment  appear  earlier 
in  the  Record  under  the  appropriate 
beading.) 
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AUTHORIZATION  OP  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS TO  THE  NATIONAL  AERO- 
NAUTICS AND  SPACE  ADMINIS- 
TRATION—AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT   NO.   607 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  version  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  au- 
thorization bill,  which  will  booh  reach 
the  Senate  floor,  contains  $110  million 
for  design  and  definition  of  the  space 
shuttle/station.  I  am  submitting  an 
amendment  to  this  bill  to  eliminate  these 
funds  by  reducing  the  line  item  "Space 
Flight  Operations"  from  $515,200,000  to 
$405,200,000. 

There  are  two  basic  aspects  of  this 
space  shuttle/Station  project.  The  first 
is  to  develop  a  chemically  fueled  two- 
stage  reusable  shuttle,  which  will  operate 
between  the  surface  of  the  earth  and 
low  earth  orbit.  The  second  is  to  develop 
a  space  station  module  as  a  permanent 
structure  In  orbit  designed  initially  for 
the  support  of  6  to  12  occupants;  ulti- 
mately, NASA  hopes  to  erect  a  space  ba.e 
by  Joining  together  these  space  station 
modules,  and  this  base  will  be  capable  of 
supporting  between  50  and  100  men  in 
earth  orbit. 

The  $110  million  proposed  for  this 
project  In  the  Senate  bill— and  the  $190 
million  already  approved  by  the  House — 
is  for  preliminary  design  of  both  the 
shuttle  and  the  station.  This  hardware 
development  phase  thus  constitutes  the 
first  nukjor  step  toward  the  development 
of  the  shuttle  and  station.  Indeed,  the 
fiscal  year  1971  NASA  authorization 
makes  the  emergence  of  the  space  shut- 
tle/station as  a  clearly  defined  project 
for  congressional  approval. 

In  leading  the  fight  against  the  space 
shuttle  station  in  the  House,  Congress- 
man Joseph  Karth  of  Minnesota — 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Space 
Science  and  Applications  and  a  strong 
supporter  of  our  space  program — ^pointed 
out  that  the  decision  to  approve  or  dis- 
approve this  project  constitutes  a  crucial 
turning  point  in  the  TJS.  space  program. 
For  Uie  space  shuttle  station  is  the  tie- 
glnnlng  of  a  new  phase  of  the  manned 
space  program,  a  phase  much  larger  in 
scope  than  the  Apollo  moon-landing  pro- 
gram. 

The  significance  of  this  project  for  the 
future  of  the  space  program  is  best  de- 
scribed in  the  report  of  House  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics  Justifying 
the  project. 
The  report  states: 

During  the  last  half  of  this  decade,  thi* 
country  loiU  commence  a  new  epoch  in 
manned  rpcux  fiight.  la  the  short  age  of 
manned  flight,  man's  Journeys  Into  space 
have  been  both  brief  and  lntermltt«it.  to- 
oused  on  exploring  this  new  r«gl(Mi  and  tast- 
ing hla  abUlty  to  surrlve.  The  spaoe  shuttle 
and  spaoa  station  wlU  ftirther  tiansfarm 
thU  history. 

To  introduce  this  new  epoch,  when  man 
will  truly  exploit  the  environment  of  space. 
this  country  must  develop  an  eoonomlcal 
system  for  ferrylnc  men  and  matsrlals  to 
and  from  earth  orbit.  Wlthavt  such  a  system. 

the  pertormaBoe  of  space  taAa  could  ' 

dlspropcrtlanately      expnialv*.      ( 
addad.) 


The  basic  issue  before  us,  then,  is 
whether  or  not  we  are  ready  and  willing 
to  fund  a  new  epoch  in  maimed  spaoe 
flight.  I  do  not  believe  that  a  majority 
of  our  citizms  are  willing  to  support  a 
massive  new  effort  in  Q>ace  at  this  time. 
Furthermore,  I  do  not  believe  tliat  there 
Is  sufficient  justification  for  proceeding 
with  the  development  of  the  space  shut- 
tle station  in  fiscal  year  1971. 

Such  justification  is  imperative  in 
light  of  the  high  cost  of  this  project.  The 
$110  million  recommended  by  the  Sen- 
ate committee— and  the  $190  million  ap- 
proved by  the  House — may  not  seem  to 
be  a  great  deal  of  money  to  a  nation 
long  accustomed  to  multi-billion- dollar 
military  and  space  programs.  But  this 
money  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  proj- 
ect's ultimate  cost. 

NASA's  preliminary  cost  estimates  for 
development  of  the  space  shuttle/station 
total  almost  $14  billion.  However,  ac- 
cording to  Congressman  Karth,  NASA 
officials  readily  concede  that  these  pre- 
liminary estimates  are  unreliable.  In- 
deed, as  Congressman  Kakth  notes,  pre- 
liminary cost  estimates  in  the  space  field 
are  uniformly  low,  often  only  a  fraction 
of  ultimate  cost.  It  is  quite  likely,  there- 
fore, that  the  ultimate  cost  of  this  proj- 
ect will  greatly  exceed  $14  billion. 

For  this  reason  alone,  I  believe  it  would 
be  unconscionable  to  embark  on  a  project 
of  such  staggering  cost  when  many  of 
our  citizens  are  malnourished,  when  our 
rivers  and  lakes  are  polluted,  and  when 
our  cities  and  rural  areas  are  decaying. 

NASA  attempts  to  minimize  this  enor- 
mous cost  by  arguing  that  the  space 
shuttle  could  reduce  the  cost  per  pound 
of  payload  in  orbit  by  a  factor  of  10.  Ac- 
cording to  a  House  supporter  of  this 
project: 

Instead  of  paying  between  $600  and  >l,500 
a  pound  to  get  an  object  in  space,  we  wlU 
hopefuUy  be  paying  less  than  tSO  a  pound 
by  use  of  this  Space  ShutUe. 

But  this  reasoning  overloolcs  Uie  facts 
that  it  will  cost  billions  of  dollars  to  de- 
velop the  space  shuttle.  Once  developed, 
It  lias  been  estimated  that  the  shuttle 
will  cost  hundreds  of  millions  to  procure, 
whereas  the  launch  vehicles  to  be  re- 
placed by  tbe  space  shutUe— Delta 
Titan— cost  from  $3.5  million  to  $20  mil- 
lion for  each  vehicle.  Given  these  ex- 
tremely high  development  and  procure- 
ment costs,  the  alleged  "savings '  by  the 
use  of  this  shuttle  will  occxur  only  if  the 
scope  of  UA  space  activities  is  greatly 
expcuided  in  future  years. 

Thus.  NASA  ofBcials  have  testified  that 
they  anticipate  a  tninimnm  of  30  flights 
per  year  by  NASA  and  an  equivalent 
number  in  8upp<ut  ol  DOD  programs. 

But  u  CoDgieBsman  Kakth  observed: 

During  tbe  entire  decade  of  the  sixties. 
NASA  exceeded  30  Uunohes  per  year  only 
once — 36  in  1B6S — including  SoouU  and  Sat- 
urn Vm  which  are  not  to  be  replaced  by  tbe 
space  shuttle.  Assuming  the  spaoe  shuttle's 
payload  capacity  (of  placing  60,000  pounds 
in  orbit)  would  be  tully  utlUnd  on  each  of 
tbe  proJeetMl  eo  yearly  flighta.  tbls  adds  up 
to  S  ■"""«"  pounds  at  payload  launcbed  Into 
orbit  each  year. 

How  *>  S  mllUoa  pounds  of  payload  In 
taftax  ootnpare  with  the  space  program  of  tbe 


past?  In  terms  of  cumulative  payload 
launched.  1969  was  NASA's  biggest  year  with 
443,358  pounds,  over  97  percent  of  which  was 
attributed  to  the  four  ApoUo  flights. 

Thus,  the  defenders  of  this  project 
must  anticipate  a  significant  expansion 
of  our  manned  space  flight  program. 
Congressman  Karth  notes  that  the  NASA 
budget— which  has  declined  annually 
since  1965— must  increase  dramatically 
during  the  next  few  years  to  support  this 
project  if  the  space  shuttle  is  to  fly  by 
1977;  and  their  budget  would  have  to 
Increase  even  more  after  the  shuttle  be- 
comes operational  In  order  to  support 
the  kind  of  ambitious  program  it  is  de- 
signed to  serve. 

Like  Congressman  Karth,  I  question 
whether  the  United  States  can  afford 
such  an  ambitious  space  program  and 
whether  tt»e  American  taxpayer  would 
be  willing  to  support  It.  Rather  than 
testing  the  taxpayer's  endurance,  we 
should  follow  the  course  recommended 
by  seven  members  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Science  and  Astronautics — that  Is, 
cost  effectiveness — studies  should  be  con- 
ducted comparing  the  operation  of  the 
space  shuttle  with  the  continued  use  of 
existing  expendable  launch  vehicles  be- 
fore sizable  amounts  of  money  are  ap- 
pUed  to  the  shuttle  development  project. 

Aside  from  the  potential  cost  of  both 
the  shuttle  and  station,  there  are  other 
reasons  for  opposing  this  project. 

To  begin  with,  the  feasibility  of  a  space 
shuttle/station  has  not  been  demon- 
strated. NASA  acknowledges  that  design 
and  development  of  the  space  shuttle 
represents  a  new  and  formidable  tech- 
nical challenge,  which  will  require  maxi- 
mum innovation  on  the  part  of  the  aero- 
space industry.  Congressman  Karth 
pointed  out  that  before  the  space  shuttle 
can  become  a  reality,  many  (Ufflcult  tech- 
nological advances  must  occur  In  such 
areas  as  configuration  and  aerodynamics, 
heat  protection,  guidance  and  centred, 
and  propulsion.  As  a  result  of  these  tech- 
nical complexities,  a  recent  issue  of  Avia- 
tion Week  and  Space  Technology  notes 
that^ 

Tbei«  has  developed  within  NASA  a  schism 
In  ^>proach  to  design — In  slae.  configuration 
and  operational  requlronents. 

The  argument  that  these  technologi- 
cal problems  should  be  resolved  prior  to 
design  and  development  of  the  qiace 
shuttle/station  is  a  persuasive  one. 

Tbere  is  another  reasoD  tcec  question- 
ing the  devel(HNnent  of  this  project  in 
fiscal  year  1971.  At  this  point,  we  simply 
do  not  know  the  feasibility  of  long- 
term  manned  operations  in  a  spaoe  en- 
vlronmoit.  Yet.  the  development  of  tbe 
9>ace  station  is  based  on  the  assumption 
that  man  will  be  aide  to  function  effec- 
tive in  such  an  environment  for  long 
periods  of  time. 

The  Apollo  applications  missions, 
wliich  will  begin  in  1972.  constitute  an 
effort  to  determine  man's  effectiveness 
in  qiace.  Under  this  program,  a  Saturn 
woricsbop— or  "Sky  Lab"— will  be  placed 
into  earth  orUt,  and  each  of  three 
tiiMiiMMi  mimtAma.  will  reodegvous  and 
dock  with  tbe  wotksbop.  Tlie  first  of 
these  iw«a«rfftw«  will  last  for  88  days,  and 
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the  second  and  third  will  each  last  for  56 
days.  According  to  the  report  of  the 
House  committee,  these  missions  "are 
a  prelude  to  the  operation  of  a  space 
station  and  space  shuttle"  and  their 
"greatest  importance  will  be  to  demon- 
strate during  long  duration  manned 
flights  the  interassociation  of  man  and 
his  experiments." 

In  short,  until  this  experiment  with  a 
small  orbiting  station  is  completed  in 
1973.  we  will  not  know  whether  or  not 
man  will  be  able  to  use  the  shuttle/sta- 
tion. If  the  Sky  Lab  missions  demonstrate 
that  man  cannot  operate  effectively  in 
space  for  long  periods  of  time,  then  the 
enormous  funds  aillocated  for  develop- 
ment of  the  space  shuttle /station  will 
have  been  wasted.  As  one  Congressman 
noted,  it  is  strange,  indeed,  to  authorize 
development  of  a  giant  space  station  be- 
fore we  have  even  flown  the  small  one 
which  is  supposed  to  test  the  concept  of 
space  station  flight. 

It  should  be  emphasized  at  this  point 
that  the  decision  to  delete  fimds  for  de- 
velopment of  a  space  shuttle  station  will 
not  kill  the  project.  NASA  officials  have 
testified  that  approximately  $80  million 
will  be  spent  during  fiscal  year  1971  in 
direct  support  of  this  project  by  NASA's 
Office  of  Advance  Research  and  Tech- 
nology. This  research  Is  aimed  at  solving 
the  difficult  technical  problems  pre- 
sented by  the  space  shuttle  station. 

Before  undertaking  the  development  of 
this  project,  we  should  first  determine 
whether  OART  can  resolve  some  of  these 
technical  difficulties.  In  addition,  we 
should  also  know  the  results  of  the  Sky 
Lab  missions. 

Because  of  these  problems  of  feasibility 
and  because  of  the  ultimate  cost  of  this 
project,  there  is  little  Justification  for 
proceeding  with  the  development  of  the 
space  shuttle/station  in  this  fiscal  year. 
But  there  is  a  more  basic  reason  for  op- 
posing this  authorization. 

As  Congressman  Karth  argued  during 
the  House  debate  on  this  issue,  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  NASA  pro- 
poses to  embark  this  year  upon  a  new 
apace  program  baaed  upon  new  hardware 
almost  entirely  in  support  of  manned 
missions,  with  a  manned  Mars  landing  as 
the  ultlniate  objective.  The  space  shut- 
tle/station is  the  first  step  toward  this 
objective. 

According  to  Mr.  Kakth,  without  the 
space  shuttle  and  without  the  100-man 
sptLCe  station  to  assemble  the  various 
spacecraft  and  other  paraphernalia  to 
get  men  to  Mars,  no  Mars  program  Is 
possible.  NASA  has  testified  that  as  soon 
as  the  space  shuttle  and  space  station 
have  been  developed,  it  plans  to  spend  for 
a  manned  Mars  exploration  program  $100 
million  In  fiscal  1977.  $300  million  m 
fiscal  year  1978,  and  $1  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1979. 

If  this  is  so,  approval  of  a  space  shut- 
tle/station will  be  the  initial  phase  of  a 
program  with  an  estimated  cost  of  $50  to 
$100  billion  over  the  next  15  years.  Thus, 
while  we  have  yet  to  establish  a  national 
policy  calling  for  a  manned  landing  on 
Mars,  we  may  well  be  bfM:klng  Into  such  a 
policy  by  authorizing  funds  for  a  space 
shuttle/station. 

Proponents  of  this  project  strongly 


deny  that  this  Is  the  case.  But  they  do 
concede  that  the  space  shuttle /station 
is  the  basis  of  a  "new  epoch  In  manned 
space  flight." 

E^ren  if  this  project  is  not  intimately 
related  to  manned  exploration  of  Mars 
it  is  clearly  the  beginning  of  a  new  and 
expanded  manned  space  program.  Thus, 
the  decision  to  develop  a  space  shuttle/ 
station  must  be  considered  as  congres- 
sional approval  of  this  "new  epoch  in 
manned  space  flight." 

If  we  grant  such  approval  without 
careful  and  deliberate  debate,  we  will 
have  missed  a  golden  opportunity  to  re- 
assess the  entire  space  program.  For 
there  are  many  persons,  both  defenders 
and  critics  of  the  space  program,  who 
argue  that  this  program  must  achieve  a 
better  balance  between  manned  and  un- 
manned flights. 

For  example,  in  remarks  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics, the  emininent  space  scientist, 
Dr.  James  A.  Van  Allen,  stated: 

If,  on  a  purely  prmgmatic  basis,  one  or 
more  men  In  the  spacecraft  Is  the  cost  ef- 
fective technique  for  conducting  any  one  of 
these  missions,  let  It  be  done  In  that  mode. 

But  If,  as  I  anticipate,  this  Is  not  the 
case,  let  us  not  grieve  nor  devote  ourselves 
to  the  Invention  of  specious  and  Inane  rea- 
sons to  the  contrary.  Rather  let  us  get  on 
with  our  .  .  .  objectives  In  the  most  sen- 
sible and  rational  framework  that  we  can 
devlM. 

Brian  OXeary.  a  former  scientist- 
astronaut  and  now  an  astronomy  profes- 
sor at  Cornell,  recently  wrote  that: 

We  should  encourage  science  looking  for 
a  mission  rather  than  a  mission  looking  for 
science;  we  should  ask  how  we  can  best  per- 
form a  mission  manned  or  unmanned,  not 
what  we  can  do  with  the  man. 

In  these  times  of  conflicting,  uncertain 
goals  both  inside  and  outside  NASA,  I  think 
the  unmanned  planetary  program  provides  a 
good  example  of  what  can  be  done.  The  Mar- 
iner 8  and  7  flyby  missions  gave  us  remark- 
able pictures  and  valuable  scientific  Infor- 
mation, yet  each  cost  less  than  16  percent 
of  the  price  of  sending  two  test  pilots  to 
the  moon. 

And,  finally.  Max  Bom.  a  distingiiished 
physicist  and  Nobel  Prize  winner,  has 
commented  that  the  manned  space  pro- 
gram was  a  "triumph  of  intellect  but  a 
failure  of  reason."  To  him.  the  manned 
missions  are  senseless,  because  their  cost 
so  far  outweighs  their  scientific  value 
and  the  money  is  so  badly  needed  else- 
where. 

Perhaps  these  authorities  are  wrong 
and  perhaps  there  is  great  value  to  con- 
tinuing and  expanding  the  manned 
space  program.  Even  so.  a  serious  ques- 
tion would  remain  as  to  whether  manned 
space  exploration  was  worth  its  enor- 
mous cost.  But  before  Congress  can  come 
to  grips  with  the  question  of  priorities. 
we  should  first  attempt  to  make  a  Judg- 
ment about  what  should  be  the  proper 
future  direction  of  the  U.S.  ^ace  pro- 
gram. 

I  agree  with  Congressman  Kakth's  as- 
sertion that  this  year's  NASA  authoriza- 
tion bill — and  particularly  the  issue  of 
whether  to  develop  a  space  shuttle/ 
station — presents  Congress  with  an  un- 
usual opportunity  to  participate  in  shap- 
ing the  basic  policies  of  the  U.S.  spcu:e 
program  for  the  next  decade.  We  can 


seize  this  opportunity  by  eliminating  the 
funds  proposed  for  the  space  shuttle/ 
station. 

Deferring  this  project  will  not  put  an 
end  to  space  exploration.  The  United 
States  can  have  a  meaningful  and  worth- 
while space  program  in  the  next  decade 
based  upon  existing  technology  and 
equipment. 

But  since  the  space  shuttle/station  re- 
quires the  development  of  new  tech- 
nology und  new  equipment,  it  is  the  be- 
ginning of  a  manned  space  program 
much  larger  in  scope  than  the  Apollo 
moon  landing  program.  It  comes  at  a 
time  of  growing  doubt  in  the  scientific 
community  about  the  value  of  future 
manned  space  flights,  and  at  a  time  of 
even  greater  doubt  about  a  manned 
flight  to  Mars. 

Yet.  there  has  been  virtually  no  na- 
tional debate  as  to  whether  our  Govern- 
ment should  undertake  such  a  program. 
The  purpose  of  my  amendment  is  to 
start  that  debate  in  the  Senate  Just  as 
it  was  started  in  the  House  by  Con- 
gressman Karth. 

I  am  convinced  that  if  the  American 
people  understand  the  full  implications 
of  this  space  shuttle /station,  they  will 
decide  that  it  is  not  in  our  national  in- 
terest to  proceed  with  the  program  at 
this  time. 

For  in  the  end,  it  comes  down  to  a 
question  of  priorities.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  House  committee  report, 
in  describing  the  space  station,  stated 
that  its  "living  quarters  will  be  attractive 
and  comfortable."  At  a  time  when  mil- 
lions of  Americans  are  living  in  substand- 
ard and  rat-infested  dwellings  which  are 
not  "attractive  and  comfortable,"  it 
seems  senseless  to  spend  billions  of  dol- 
lars erecting  decent  housing  himdreds  of 
miles  from  earth. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  my  amendment  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The     PRESmiNa     OFFICER      (Mr. 
Cook)  .  The  amendment  will  be  received 
and  printed,  and  will  be  appropriately 
referred;    and.    without   objection,    the* 
amendment  will  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 

The  amendment  (No.  607)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Aeronautical 
and  Space  Sciences,  as  follows: 

On  page  1,  line  8,  Insert  the  following: 
Strike  "$615,300,000"  and  insert  m  lieu 
thereof  "$406,300,000." 


ADDITIONAL    COSPONSORS    OP    AN 
AMENDMENT 

AMEMOMKMT    NO.    S82 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mi.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  announce  that  Senators  Percy 
and  Hatfield  have  requested  that  their 
names  be  added  to  the  list  of  41  other 
Senators  who  are  cosponsorlng  my 
amendment  to  create  a  simplified  food 
stamp  distribution  system.  Senator 
Percy  has  been  one  of  the  hardest  work- 
ing, most  effective  members  of  my  Select 
Committee  on  Nutrition.  Senator  Hat- 
field was  an  early  supporter  of  the  land- 
mark food  stamp  legislation  passed  by 
the  Senate  last  fall.  Their  action  demon- 
strates once  again  that  partisanship  has 
no  place  where  hunger  is  concerned.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senators  Hax- 
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FIELD  and  Percy  be  added  as  cosponsors 
of  amendment  No.  582  to  H.R.  16311. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
name  of  a  44th  Senator,  one  of  the  most 
respected  Members  of  this  body.  Senator 
Clinton  Anderson,  be  added  to  the  list 
of  those  cosponoring  the  simplified  food 
stamp  distribution  system. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cook).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve that  1970  can.  and  must  be  the  year 
in  which  hunger  is  finally  eradicated 
from  our  land.  There  is  simply  no  excuse 
for  permitting  people  to  go  hungry  for 
even  another  day.  We  have  studied,  we 
have  exposed,  we  have  held  lengthy  hear- 
ings into  innumerable  specific  proposals. 
Now  we  must  act.  My  food  stamp  amend- 
ment, in  combination  with  the  kind  of 
modest,  carefully  drawn,  forward  look- 
ing proposals  set  forth  by  Senator  Ribi- 
coFF,  will  make  President  Nixon's  family 
assistance  plan  the  vehicle  for  the  elimi- 
nation of  hunger  and  the  launching  of 
an  effective  drive  against  the  larger  prob- 
lem of  poverty.  I  urge  the  Senate  to  act 
quickly  and  affirmatively  on  these 
amendments. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  NOMINA- 
TION OF  MARTIN  G.  CASTILLO 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  I  desire  to  give  notice  that  a 
public  hearing  has  been  scheduled  for 
Monday,  May  4,  1970,  at  10  am.  in  room 
3302,  New  Senate  Office  Building,  on  the 
nomination  of  Martin  G.  Castillo  to  be 
Chairman  of  the  Cabinet  Committee 
on  Opportunities  for  Spanish-Speaking 
People. 

Persons  interested  in  testifying  on  this 
nomination  should  contact  the  commit- 
tee staff  on  extension  4751. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  PRO- 
POSED CONSTTTOTIONAL  AMEND- 
MENT PROVIDING  EQUAL  RIGHTS 
FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  am  pleased 
to  announce  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Constitutional  Amendments  will  be  hold- 
ing 3  days  of  hearings  on  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  61,  the  "Equal  Rights" 
amendment.  The  hearings  will  be  held 
May  5,  6,  and  7,  beginning  at  9:30  am., 
in  room  318,  Old  Senate  Office  Building. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS  OP 
SENATORS 


THE  CHESAPEAKE  AND  OHIO  CANAL 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  last  Sat- 
urday, April  25,  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  Canal  Association  held  its  annual 
reunion  hike  along  the  historic  C.  b  O. 
Canal.  This  year's  hike,  between  Seneca 
and  Glen  Echo,  in  Montgomery  County, 
attracted  several  hundred  people  of  all 
ages.  Led  for  the  17th  time  in  as  many 
years  by  Supreme  Court  Justice  William 
O.  Douglas,  the  association's  members 
and  friends  hiked  16  miles  along  one  of 
the  beautiful  stretches  of  the  canal  to 
dramatize  again  both  the  great  assets 


of  this  property  and  the  need  to  realize 
its  full  recreational  potential. 

I  have  long  believed  that  the  185-mile 
canal  should  be  elevated  to  the  status  of 
a  national  historical  park,  that  its  unique 
engineering  features  should  be  restored, 
and  that  Its  acreage  should  be  enlarged 
to  permit  the  development  of  more  re- 
creational facilities;  such  as,  picnic 
areas,  campgrounds,  and  boat  ramps. 
Such  action  would  serve  the  immediate 
recreational  needs  of  metropolitan 
Washington  and  the  upper  Potomac 
Basin.  It  would  also  serve  as  the  first 
step  in  the  long-range  conservation  and 
enhancement  of  the  scenic,  historic,  and 
recreational  values  of  the  Potomac  River. 
The  C.  ti  O.  Canal  Association  has 
worked  toward  these  goals  for  more  than 
15  years,  and  I  am  very  much  pleased 
that  last  week  the  association  formally 
endorsed  my  bill,  S.  1859,  now  pending 
before  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  I  feel  that  this  legislation 
is  attainable  now.  It  is  practical  now.  It 
is  needed  right  now. 

In  an  interesting  article  published  in 
the  Washington  Evening  Star  of  April 
28,  Mr.  George  Huber  reported  on  the 
hike  and  summarized  the  resources  of 
that  one  stretch  of  the  C.  k  O.  Canal.  I 
Invite  the  attention  of  Senators,  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  and  the  pub- 
lic to  the  article  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  It  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Annual  Rites  or  Spkinc — Hikers  Want  C*0 

Canal  Pkeserved 

(By  Oeorge  Huber) 

People  who  dont  know  what  it's  all  about 

wonder  why  600  or  so  people  turn  out  each 

spring  for  a  day's  hike  along  the  C&O  Canal 

with  Justice  WlUlam  O.  Douglas. 

What  it  is  is  a  one-day  dramatization  of 
a  desire  to  assure  preservation  of  this  185- 
mile  stretch  of  land  as  a  national  historical 
park. 

That  the  old  canal  Is  a  great  recreation 
facility,  or  more  accurately  has  great  recre- 
ation potential,  goes  almost  without  saying. 
It  is  within  eaisy  reach  of  a  dozen  metropoli- 
tan areas  and  of  millions  of  people  for  hik- 
ing, fishing,  boating,  bicycling,  canoeing, 
camping,  bird  watching,  etc. 

It  comes  as  a  surprise  that  the  govern- 
ment doesn't  have  great  plans  to  restore 
and  Improve  this  facility.  There  are  indi- 
viduals within  the  government  who  nurture 
such  plans  and  hopes,  but  for  things  to  go 
forward  it  will  take  an  act  of  Congress  mak- 
ing the  canal  a  national  historical  park. 

Much  of  the  old  canal  is  government 
owned,  as  a  national  historical  monument, 
made  so  by  an  executive  order  by  President 
Dwlght  Eisenhower.  But  there  are  large  tech- 
nical differences  between  a  national  monu- 
ment and  a  national  park,  and  a  park  estab- 
lished by  act  of  Congress  has  a  greater  status 
of  permanency  and  funding. 

showplace  near  washincton 
People  who  see  only  the  showplace  stretch 
of  the  canal  Just  above  Washington  don't 
know  that  much  of  the  rest  Is  in  ruins, 
hardly  dlscernable  in  many  places,  unkempt 
and  neglected,  and  some  In  private  owner- 
ship. Part  of  this  showplace  stretch  was  the 
scene  of  last  Saturday's  annual  Justice  Doug- 
las hike,  the  17th  he  has  led.  Earlier  hikes 
were  further  up  the  canal,  drawing  attention 
to  some  of  the  poorer  canal  stretches. 

These  hikes  sUrted  in  1954.  the  first  a 
week-long  affair  covering  the  entire  186  miles 
from    Cumberland   to    Washington.    It    was 


proposed  then  to  buUd  a  highway  along  the 
old  canal  bed.  The  hike  led  by  Justice  Doug- 
las drew  national  attention  to  this  plan,  and 
effectively  killed  it. 

CBEAT   DAT   FOB    HOU 

The  men  who  were  on  that  hike  formed 
the  C&O  Canal  Association,  and  planned  a 
one-day  reunion  hike  every  spring  thereafter. 
Others  have  joined  in.  everyone  who  shows 
up  is  welcome,  and  now  great  hordes  come 
out  on  the  last  Saturday  In  April. 

Last  Saturday's  hike  was  16  miles,  from 
Seneca  to  Olen  Echo,  and  best  estimates  are 
that  around  600  persons  started.  They  had 
a  perfect  day  for  it,  best  yet  of  the  spring. 

There  were  all  kinds  in  the  crowd,  includ- 
ing some  celebrity  watchers  who  just  wanted 
to  see  and  be  seen.  The  great  majority  were 
sincere  lovers  of  the  outdoors,  however,  who 
want  the  caiuJ  preserved. 

There  were  packs  of  Cub  Scouts  and  groups 
of  kids  even  younger.  Boy  Scouts  were  there, 
and  Girl  Scouts,  the  Campflre  Girls  too. 
Youth  HoBtels,  Canoe  Cruisers  Association. 
Potomac  Appalachian  Trail  Club,  other 
groups  and  many  Individuals,  also  whole 
families  including  babies  carried  along  in 
back  packs. 

The  stretch  they  covered  U  beautiful  and 
historic,  certainly  worth  preserving,  but  this 
can  be  said  of  the  entire  canal. 

A  point  of  Interest  is  Seneca  Aqueduct,  a 
sandstone  structure  carrying  the  canal  across 
Seneca  Creek.  An  unusual  thing  about  this 
aqueduct  is  that  it  also  is  a  caiuU  lock. 

Just  below,  in  the  Potomac  River,  is  the 
old  Seneca  Rock  Dam.  a  rip-rap  structure 
that  must  have  been  an  engineering  feat 
in  its  day.  It  was  built  to  divert  river  water 
into  the  canal,  and  although  in  ruins  now 
still  backs  up  enough  water  for  the  four-mile 
long  Seneca  LAke. 

A  mUe  after  their  start  the  hikers  came  to 
the  Blockhouse  Point  cliffs  towering  over  the 
canal.  These  got  their  name  from  a  fort 
built  there  to  guard  the  river  during  the 
Civil  War. 

SEVTEB   CONSTRUCTION 

A  part  of  these  cliffs  tumbled  into  the 
canal  during  blasting  for  sewer  construction 
two  years  ago. 

Another  effect  of  this  sewer  construction, 
and  one  of  the  many  things  that  show  how 
tenuous  wildlife  is  along  the  canal,  is  evi- 
dent at  the  Dlerson  Waterfowl  Sanctuary  not 
far  below  the  cliffs.  Here  red-headed  wood- 
peckers frequently  were  seen,  but  they  left 
during  the  sewer  work  and  haven't  returned. 

At  Pennyfield  Lock  the  hikers  had  a  view 
of  a  Potomac  River  stretch  where  President 
Grover  Cleveland  loved  to  fish,  and  of  the 
bouBo  he  stayed  in  there. 

BUkers  especially  were  cheered  by  the  great 
river  panorama  at  River  Bend,  where  not  too 
many  years  ago  a  dam  was  planned.  This 
scheme  seems  to  have  died. 

And  so,  it  went  for  the  whole  16  miles, 
hardly  a  step  that  wasn't  of  scenic  and  his- 
toric value. 


THE  CHAPLAIN  IS  NEAR  TO 
COMFORT  AND  CHEER 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  be  among  those  expressilng  gratitude 
for  the  years  of  service,  guidance,  and 
leadership  of  Dr.  Edward  L.  R.  Elson,  our 
Senate  Chaplain.  He  has  devoted  his  life 
to  the  cause  of  serving  God  and  human- 
ity. Dr.  Elson  gives  a  humanitarian  serv- 
ice to  all  who  come  for  refreshment  of 
the  spirit.  He  is  near  to  comfort  and 
cheer. 

Dr.  Elson  on  Monday  celebrated  his 
40th  year  as  a  minister,  having  been 
ordained  by  the  Presbytery  of  Los  Ange- 
les on  April  27,  1930.  He  was  the  assist- 
ant minister  at  the  First  Presbyterian 
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Chwch  in  SanU  Monic*  and  minister 
at  La  JoUa.  Calif.  In  1948.  he  accepted 
a  call  from  the  National  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Washington.  Here  he  has  had 
a  tremendous  influence  on  the  lives  of 
thousands  of  citizens. 

Dr.  Elson  was  elected  Chaplain  of  the 
U.S.  Senate  on  January  9.  1969.  and  in 
this  capacity  he  has  been  a  source  of  in- 
spiration to  many  of  us  in  this  Chamber. 
He  is  a  truly  dedicated  servant. 

The  Chaplain  is  an  individual  who 
must  be  prepared  to  offer  advice,  inspira- 
tion, thanks,  or  solace.  His  constituency 
extends  beyond  the  Hill.  He  is,  in  effect, 
a  Chaplain  to  the  Nation,  and  is  a  sym- 
bol of  this  Nation's  commitment  to  the 
principles  of  divine  guidance. 

The  position  of  the  Senate  Chaplain 
is.  at  the  same  time,  an  expression  and 
firm  commitment  of  this  Nation  to  the 
separation  of  church  and  state.  He  serves 
the  Qovemment.  but  he  is  not  a  part  of 
it;  he  does  not  influence  decisions  of 
state  and  is  not  the  Oovemment's  advo> 
cate  in  party  or  policy. 

To  all  of  these  responsibilities.  Dr. 
Elson  brings  a  faith  in  manlcind  and  in 
the  Qovemment  of  the  United  States  as 
well  as  a  spirit  of  compassion  and  love. 
In  his  ministry,  he  is  sustained  and 
strengthened  by  a  gracious  wife.  Helen. 


SENATOR  HIRAM  L  PONG  S2LECTED 
FOR  HORATIO  ALGER  AWARD 

Mr.  BOGOS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a  dis- 
tinct pleasure  for  me  to  call  attention 
to  a  high  honor  conferred  on  the  dis- 
tlng\iished  senior  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  Pong). 

On  April  20  an  announcement  was 
made  in  New  York  that  Senator  Pong 
has  been  named  a  recipient  of  the  Ho- 
ratio Alger  Award — one  o*  10  prominent 
Americans  cited  for  having  achieved  out 
standing  success  in  their  chosen  flelds 
despite  humble  beginnings. 

On  May  6.  at  the  Waldorf  Astoria 
Hotel  in  New  York,  bronze  award  plaques 
Mill  be  presented  to  Senator  Pong  and 
other  recipients  by  Dr.  Norman  Vin- 
cent Peale  In  behalf  of  the  Horatio 
Alger  Awards  Committee  of  the  Ameri- 
can Schools  and  Colleges  Association. 

The  name  of  the  award  is  taken  from 
the  "rags-to-riches"  novels  written  by 
Horatio  Alger,  in  which  the  youthful 
heroes  overcame  handicaps  and  poverty 
to  win  fame  and  forttme  through  hard 
work,  honesty,  and  determination. 

Winners  of  the  award  ire  selected  an- 
nually by  ballots  distributed  to  500  col- 
leges and  unlversltiet.  throughout  the 
United  States. 

Prominent  among  the  174  previous  re- 
cipients of  the  Horatio  Alger  Award,  es- 
tablished in  1947.  were  such  notables  as 
former  Presidents  Dwlght  D.  Eisenhower 
and  Herbert  Hoover;  Eddie  Rlcken- 
backer,  Gen.  David  Sa^off,  Conrad  Hil- 
ton. J.  C.  Penney,  D^r'Kalph  Bunche,  and 
Bernard  M.  Baruch?^ 

Mr.  President.  I  can  think  of  no  one 
uhose  life  ats  the  Horatio  Alger  tradi- 
tion more  inspiringly  than  that  of  our 
very  good  friend  and  colleague  from  the 
50th  State. 

Senator  Poire  was  bom  in  Honolulu, 
the  seventh  of  11  children  of  poor  Im- 


migrants from  China.  At  the  age  of  4 
he  picked  mesquite  beans  to  sell  as  cattle 
feed.  Later,  he  shlned  shoes,  sold  news- 
papers, caddied.  and  caught  and  sold  flsh 
and  crabs. 

To  help  the  large  Pong  family,  he  held 
as  many  as  four  part-time  jobs  simul- 
taneously while  gomg  through  college. 
Yet  he  graduated  in  3  years  with  honors 
from  the  University  of  Hawaii.  He  had 
to  interrupt  his  schoolmg  twice  to  work 
full  time:  3  years  between  high  school 
and  college,  2  years  between  college  and 
law  school.  With  meager  savings  and 
borrowed  money,  he  earned  his  law  de- 
gree at  Harvard. 

He  served  as  a  House  member  of  the 
Hawaii  Legislature  for  14  years,  six  of 
them  as  speaker. 

He  founded  a  multiracial  law  Arm  and 
is  founder,  president,  and  chairman  of 
the  board  of  seven  corporations  In  life 
insurance,  financing,  real  estate,  con- 
struction, and  mvestments,  with  total 
assets  of  more  than  $80  million  today. 

In  1959  he  was  elected,  and  in  1964 
reelected,  to  the  U.S.  Senate.  Senator 
Pong's  life  is  the  subject  of  an  inspira- 
tional film  to  be  distributed  to  the  Na- 
tion's schools.  He  is  the  recipient  of  four 
honorary  degrees  from  universities.  He 
served  in  the  Army  Air  Force  in  World 
War  n  and  is  a  retired  colonel  of  the 
Air  Force  Reserve. 

That,  in  a  capsule.  Is  the  amazing  life 
story  of  Senator  Fong,  the  first  US. 
Senator  of  Asian  ancestry. 

His  hometown  newspaper,  the  Sunday 
Star-Bulletin  and  Advertiser,  on  April  19 
published  a  full-page  article  on  Senator 
FoNO,  entitled.  "New  First  for  Pong — 
Horatio  Alger  Award,"  written  by  Gene 
Hunter,  a  veteran  Advertiser  staff  writer. 
The  article  was  illustrated  with  several 
photos  depicting  Senator  Pong's  success- 
ful rise  to  prominence. 

Because  I  believe  Senator  Pong's  siic- 
cess  story  is  one  which  all  Americans  can 
admire  and  applaud.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  the  newspaper 
article  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

New  PutST  ro>  Pono — Ho«atio  Avomm  Awaui 
(By  Ocne  Hunter) 

Alger.  HoraUo  Jr.  (1834-1899).  MaMacbu- 
■etu-bom  Unitarian  minister  who  wrote 
some  100  novels  chronicling  the  adventures 
oX  poverty-stricken  and  underprivileged  boys 
who  gained  favor  and  fortune  through  bard 
work,  honesty  and  thrift.  Typical  of  the 
Alfer  novel  titles  was  "Luck  and  Pluck." 

Hawaii's  Hiram  L.  Pong.  oneUme  barefoot 
boy  from  Kallhl  who  bec*m«  tbe  first  United 
States  Senator  of  Oriental  ancestry,  has  been 
named  a  1970  winner  of  tbe  Horatio  Alger 
Award. 

On  May  8.  at  New  York's  Waldorf  Astoria 
Hotel.  Pong  wlU  become  the  first  person  from 
Hawaii  to  be  presented  the  award.  He  will  be 
one  of  10  Americans  selected  for  the  honor 
on  the  basts  of  ballots  from  500  colleges 
thorughout  the  United  States. 

Pong  Joins  such  notables  as  Dwlght  D.  El- 
senhower, Herbert  Hoover,  Dr.  Ralph  Bunche. 
Bernard  Baruch,  Bob  Hope  and  Arthur  Oold- 
b«rg,  who  are  among  those  who  have  been 
given  the  award  during  the  past  34  years  by 
the  Horatio  Alger  Committee  of  the  Ameri- 
can Schools  and  Colleges  Association. 

Said  the  82-year-oId  Pong  of  the  honor: 
"Tbe  Horatio  Alger  Award  Is  a  wonderful  way 


of  reminding  Americans  that  opportunities 
for  success  are  still  open  to  anyone  who  Is 
willing  to  work  hard  for  it." 

"Luck  and  Pluck"  have  figured  in  tbe  Pong 
success  story — along  with  a  shrewd  instinct 
for  polUlca.  Except  for  tbe  time  when  he  lost 
his  seat  in  the  Territorial  House  of  Represen- 
tatives when  the  Republicans  fell  from  power 
In  the  mld-19SOs.  Pong  has  been  a  consistent 
winner  at  the  polls. 

When  Yau  Leong  Pong — tbe  Down  East 
"Hiram"  wasn't  added  until  much  later — was 
born  Oct.  1.  1907.  the  seventh  child  and  fifth 
son  of  Chinese  Inunigrants  Lum  and  Chal 
Ha  Pong,  no  one  could  have  predicted  that 
he  would  become  a  millionaire  and  a  political 
power. 

Lum  Pong  came  to  Hawaii  from  Kwang- 
tuug  Province  In  1873.  at  the  age  of  15.  as  an 
Indentured  laborer  in  tbe  sugar  plantations, 
earning  $12  a  month.  His  wife,  also  from 
Kwangtung.  arrived  at  the  age  of  10  as  a 
nuUd. 

After  a  stint  on  tbe  plantations  Lum  Fong 
went  to  work  In  a  guano  fertilizer  factory  in 
Kallhl.  His  famous  son  recalls: 

"His  Job  was  to  bag  fertilizer,  very  dirty 
and  dusty  work.  It  was  so  dusty  be  had  to 
tie  pieces  of  clotb  over  bis  mouth  and  nose. 
Six  days  a  week,  10  boius  a  day.  be  tolled 
at  this  Job.  On  Sundays  be  worked  as  a 
watchman  at  tbe  same  plant.  All  tbe  other 
100  or  so  laborers  at  the  fertilizer  plant  were 
Japanese  immigrants.  Only  my  family  was 
Chinese,  so  I  grew  up  among  the  Japanese." 

All  the  Pong  sons  worked  to  help  support 
tbe  family,  and  as  every  voter  who  ever  at- 
tended a  rally  for  Lum  Pong's  politician  son 
has  heard  now.  at  tbe  age  of  4  be  was  picking 
algarroba  beans  for  sale  as  cattle  feed.  He 
earned  10  cents  for  each  30-pound  bag.  and 
the  experience  provided  him  with  one  of  his 
favorite  campaign  anecdotes. 

Horatio  Alger,  Jr.,  probably  never  beard  of 
pol.  which  Yau  Leong  Pong  delivered  door- 
to-door,  but  bis  boy  heroes  frequently  sbined 
shoes  and  sold  newspapers.  So  did  the  young 
Pong. 

"I  took  almost  any  Job  that  came  along." 
Pong  says.  "None  of  them  brought  In  much 
money,  but  It  all  helped  to  keep  tbe  family 
going.  It  was  a  bard  life,  but  no  harder  than 
that  for  many  others  of  my  generation." 

Other  boyhood  Jobs  Included  catching  and 
selling  crabs  and  flsh  and  caddylng  at  Mo- 
analua  Golf  Course — 25  cents  for  nine  holes. 
Sometimes,  on  a  good  Sunday.  Pong  earned 
as  much  as  tl.26.  He  got  so  tired  of  walking 
on  a  golf  course  that  In  later  life  be  never 
took  up  the  game. 

As  a  youngster.  Pong  Joined  a  Congre- 
gatlonallst  church  In  Kallhl.  He  was  so  Im- 
pressed with  the  story  of  the  Rev.  Hlram 
Bingham,  a  member  of  the  First  Company  of 
missionaries  who  began  Christianizing  Ha- 
waii in  1820,  that  as  a  youth  he  dropped 
bis  Chinese  first  name  and  became  "Hiram  L. 
Pong." 

Pong  skipped  the  second  and  fourth  grades 
at  Kallhl-Waena  Elementary  School,  then 
entered  McKlnley  High  School  and  gradu- 
ated with  the  "miracle  class"  of  "24.  Among 
otber  members  of  that  class  were  financier 
Chlnn  Ho,  Associate  Justice  Masajl  Mam- 
moto,  businessman  Hung  Wo  Chlng  and  edu- 
cator Stephen  Kanda.  He  sUll  recalls  that 
Fong  was  barefoot  when  he  came  to  McKlnley. 

Pong  saw  little  hope  of  going  to  college. 
Lum  Pong  could  not  earn  enough  at  the  fer- 
tilizer factory  to  feed  bis  family,  which 
eventually  totaled  13  children.  Hlram  Pong's 
older  brothers  were  married  and  had  families 
of  their  own  to  care  for.  The  widow  and  three 
children  of  bis  eldest  brother  also  bad  to 
be  supported. 

After  high  school.  Fong  went  to  work  as 
a  supply  clerk  at  Pearl  Harbor.  Tbe  pay  was 
adequate  for  that  era  and  promotion  soon 
came.  Pong  might  have  remained  a  career 
Federal  employe— except  for  a  burning  de- 
sire for  more  education. 
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When  he  waa  19  his  father  died,  leaving 
him  the  chief  breadwinner  for  the  family. 
But  bis  mother  finally  told  him  that  If  be 
could  put  himself  through  college  and  atlll 
contribute  something  to  the  family,  he  bad 
her  permission  to  attend  the  University  of 
Hawaii.  Fong  dried  tears  of  gratitude  and  be- 
gan working  out  a  financial  plan. 

He  had  vacation  time  coming  from  bis 
Pearl  Harbor  Job.  which  be  converted  Into 
cash.  With  the  money  be  bought  a  Model  T 
and  used  It  In  bis  work  as  a  part-time  bill 
collector  for  Aloha  Motors. 

The  University  registrar's  office  gave  Fong 
part-time  work.  He  wrote  campus  news  and 
articles  about  the  Chinese  community  for 
The  Honolulu  Advertiser  at  10  cents  a  col- 
umn Inch.  And  be  became  a  totu-  guide, 
escorting  visitors  through  Chinese  temples. 
It  was  at  the  University  that  he  got  his  first 
taste  of  politics.  He  campaigned  successfully 
lor  tbe  editorship  of  Ka  Leo  o  Hawaii,  tbe 
campiu  newspaper,  then  an  elective  post. 

As  a  freshman  member  of  the  University 
of  Hawaii  debating  team  he  was  asked  to 
speak  in  political  campaigns  involving  Sheriff 
Pat  Oleason  and  Mayor  Fred  Wright,  Repub- 
licans who  helped  form  Pong's  political 
views. 

In  spite  of  holding  down  foiu-  paying  Jobs 
and  several  unpaid  ones,  Fong  managed  to 
finish  tbe  four-year  University  of  HawaU 
course  In  three  years.  He  made  up  his  mind 
be  would  attend  Harvard  Law  School. 

But  although  Haratlo  Alger  Jr.  bad  been  a 
Harvard  graduate,  the  university  wasnt  Im- 
pressed with  Pong's  background  of  poverty, 
bard  work  and  dedication  to  education.  It 
seems  tbe  University  of  Hawaii  wasn't  an 
accredited  institution.  It  took  tbe  urging  of 
Arthur  a.  Smltb — a  University  of  HawaU 
regent,  a  Territorial  attorney  general  and  a 
Harvard  alumnus — to  convince  members  of 
the  Harvard  admissions  board  that  they 
should  change  their  minds.  Fong  became  the 
first  University  of  Hawaii  gradiutte  admitted 
to  Harvard. 

But  he  still  needed  $2,000  for  his  first  year'* 
tuition  and  he  took  time  out  to  go  back  to 
work.  His  mentor,  Mayor  Fred  Wright,  hired 
him  as  chief  clerk  of  tbe  old  suburban  water 
system  at  $325  a  month.  But  this  was  tbe 
Depression  and  soon  his  salary  was  cut  back 
to  $176.  But  still  be  managed  to  save  tbe 
necessary  $3,000  ta  two  years. 

At  Harvard  an  old  friend — Allen  R.  Haw- 
kins, now  a  Circuit  Court  Judge — found  him 
m  $13-a-montb  room  containing  a  narrow 
bed.  a  small  desk,  a  bureau  and  one  chair. 
Fong  borrowed  money  for  room  and  board 
from  friends.  For  bis  second  and  third  years 
at  Harvard  be  received  a  tuition  loan  from 
tbe  university. 

In  bis  final  year  bis  old  McKlnley  class- 
mate. Chlnn  Ho.  loaned  him  $1,000.  As  secu- 
rity Fong  took  out  a  $3,500  life  insurance 
policy,  telling  Ho:  "If  anything  should  hap- 
pen to  me  take  out  what  I  owe  you  and  give 
tbe  rest  to  my  mother." 

Fong  graduated  from  Harvard  In  1936  and 
arrived  back  In  Honolulu  with  a  dime  In  bis 
pocket  and  $6,000  In  debts.  Mayor  Wright 
again  gave  him  a  Job,  this  time  as  a  deputy 
City  attorney  under  Wilfred  Tsuklyama.  lat- 
er to  become  Hawaii's  chief  Justice. 

In  1938.  at  the  age  of  31.  Fong  married 
his  high  school  sweetheart.  Ellyn  Lo.  who  bad 
watted  nine  years  for  him  to  finish  bis  school- 
ing, pay  off  bis  debts  and  become  established 
In  his  profession. 

That  aame  year  Fong  first  ran  for  office, 
winning  a  seat  In  the  Territorial  House  of 
Representatives. 

When  World  War  II  began  Fong  realgned 
from  the  Legislature  and  reported  for  duty 
with  tbe  Army  Air  Corps,  serving  as  a  Judge 
advocate  and  leaving  tbe  service  with  tbe 
rank  of  major.  He  ran  successfully  for  his 
•old  seat  m  the  House  and  won  handily.  He 
waa  Vice  Speaker  of  the  House  from  1944  to 


1948  and  Speaker  from  1948  to  1954,  when 
be  lost  bis  only  race. 

In  Interviews  years  later,  Fong  recalled 
tbe  1954  RepubUcan  defeat  to  which  he  lost 
bis  seat  by  32  votes. 

"Everybody  was  against  me — ^labor,  gov- 
ernment employes,  my  own  Republican 
party."  he  said.  "After  14  years.  I  was  de- 
feated. I  was  kicked  out.  but  It  was  a  kick 
upstairs." 

Now  Fong  turned  all  bis  attention  to  busi- 
ness. Two  years  before  his  political  defeat 
be  and  some  associates  bad  raised  $200,000 
with  which  to  establish  what  now  Is  Fi- 
nance Factors  Ltd..  an  industrial  loan  com- 
pany that  Is  the  nucleus  of  a  family  of  fi- 
nancial enterprises  with  assets  of  more  than 
$80  million. 

Once  before.  In  1938.  Pong  bad  attempted 
to  become  a  businessman  when  be  helped 
found  a  firm  called  Quality  Milk  Co.  He  soon 
went  broke.  "It  taught  me  a  very  good  les- 
son." Pong  said  years  later.  "You've  got  to 
watch  a  business." 

In  1954  Fong  organized  a  law  firm.  There 
are  those  who  think  he  might  have  been 
considering  future  political  campaigns,  since 
he  carefully  touched  all  the  major  ethnic 
bases  In  founding  Pong,  Mlho,  Choy  &  Rob- 
inson; he  was  of  Chinese  ancestry,  one  part- 
ner waa  of  Japanese  ancestry,  one  was  of  Ko- 
rean ancestry  and  one  was  Hawaiian- 
Caucasian. 

Fong  is  tall,  dark  and  husky  and  during  bis 
career  as  a  territorial  legislator  many  persons 
assumed  from  his  appearance  that  be  was 
Chinese-Hawaiian.  Pong  never  fought  that 
belief;  after  all.  It  undoubtedly  was  good 
for  some  votes  from  Papakolea  and  Wal- 
manalo. 

But  during  his  first  U.S.  Senate  campaign 
a  reporter  asked  blm  about  bis  ancestry.  Pong 
stressed  then  that  be  was  pure  Chinese, 
with  both  parents  bom  In  China.  "I  Just  look 
Hawaiian."  be  explained. 

That  was  In  1959.  the  year  President  Els- 
enhower signed  the  bill  that  made  Hawaii 
a  state.  Some  publicity  man — possibly  tbe 
late  Vance  Fawcett — coined  the  term  "Man  of 
the  Pacific"  to  describe  Fong  during  that 
campaign.  Tbe  label  frequently  Is  heard  to- 
day. 

Pong  easily  beat  his  Democratic  opponent. 
Frank  P.  Fast — now  Klayor  of  Honolulu — and 
on  Aug.  24.  1969.  was  given  tbe  oath  of  office 
as  a  U.S.  Senator  by  Richard  M.  Nixon,  then 
tbe  Vice  President. 

In  1882.  when  Lum  Fong  was  a  26-year-old 
plantation  worker  In  tbe  Kingdom  of  Hawaii, 
tbe  U.S.  Senate  bad  passed  the  Chinese  Ex- 
cluslon  Act.  prohibiting  the  Immigration  of 
Chinese.  Now  Lum  Pong's  No.  5  son  had  be- 
come the  first  Oriental  to  serve  In  that 
Senate. 

Fong  won  reelection  to  a  full  six-year  term 
in  1964.  beatmg  Democrat  Thomas  P.  GUI, 
now  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Hawaii,  It  Is  con- 
sidered Ukely  that  Fong  will  run  for  reelec- 
tion this  year,  and  so  far  there  Is  no  (^posi- 
tion on  the  horizon. 

In  1904,  at  tbe  Republican  National  Con- 
vention In  San  Francisco.  Fong  became  the 
first  Oriental — and  the  first  Islander — ^to  have 
his  name  placed  In  nomination  for  tbe  Presi- 
dency of  tbe  United  States.  It  was  a  "favor- 
ite son"  nomination,  not  a  serious  attempt 
to  run  blm  for  that  office.  But  it  was  an  honor 
nonetheless,  and  one  that  was  repeated  by 
tbe  Republicans  in  Miami  in  1968. 

Many  younger  politicians  seem  deliberately 
to  try  to  lose  their  Island  accents  and  as  a 
result  sooaetlmes  are  accused  of  "putting  on 
airs."  But  Fong's  forceful  oratory  still  marks 
htm  as  a  onetime  Kallhl  boy. 

A  newspaperman  who  is  fastidious  about 
tbe  language  said  of  Fong's  speech  when  be 
first  ran  for  the  Senate  In  1959 : 

"There  Is  the  Inverted  word  order  and  the 
lack  of  a  smooth  tie  between  subject  and 
verb  and  a  lack  of  freshly  minted  phrases. 
Yet  there  is  no  question  that  he  la  effective 
as  a  speaker — blunt,  crude,  effective." 


Today.  Fong's  accent  still  shows  that  he 
was  an  Island  boy  who  grew  up  the  hard  way. 
But  after  11  years  In  the  Senaite  his  syntax 
and  blB  delivery  have  been  considerably 
polished. 

Generally.  Fong  has  supported  the  pollclea 
of  his  old  friend,  President  Nixon.  In  return 
for  Pong's  loyalty  Nixon  has  appointed  sev- 
eral Island  Republicans  to  Important  Admin- 
istration posts. 

But  Pong  has  opposed  Nixon  on  specific 
Issues.  He  voted  against  tbe  nomination  of 
Judge  O.  Harrold  garswell  to  tbe  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court,  although  be  once  told  Cars- 
well  he  considered  him  "worthy  of  confir- 
mation." Pong  also  led  a  battle  to  override 
the  President's  veto  of  funds  for  health  and 
education. 

Most  often.  Fong  has  voted  the  way  most 
other  Islanders  seem  to  feel  about  Issues. 
He  has  opposed  that  portion  of  the  Internal 
Security  Act  which  would  allow  Federal  of- 
ficials to  "detain"  without  proof  persons 
they  think  might  be  disloyal  in  time  of  war — 
as  West  Coast  Americans  of  Japanese  ances- 
try were  put  Into  camps  during  World  War 

n. 

Fong  has  consistently  backed  liberaliza- 
tion of  the  immigration  laws  and  has  be- 
come a  sponsor  and  a  strong  supporter  of 
ocean  research  and  antl-poUutlon  measures. 
He  also  has  called  for  closer  economic  ties 
with  Red  China  and  that  country's  eventual 
admission  into  tbe  United   Nations. 

After  11  years  In  the  Senate  Fong  has 
gained  considerable  Republican  seniority 
and  serves  on  four  conunlttees — Appropria- 
tions, Judiciary.  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice— as  well  as  on  the  Special  ConmUttee  on 
Aging. 

While  Fong  works  In  Washington,  one  of 
bis  four  children — attorney  Hlram  L.  Pong 
Jr..  30 — Is  spending  his  first  aeaslon  as  a 
member  of  the  HawaU  House  of  Representa- 
tives, where  his  father  once  was  Speaker. 

Across  the  way,  on  the  Hotise's  Democratic 
majority  side.  siU  Stuart  Ho,  attorney  son 
of  Chlnn  Ho,  who  once  loaned  tbe  senior 
Fong  $1,000  with  which  to  further  bis  edu- 
cation. 

So  far.  Hiram  Fong  Jr.  basnt  challenged 
a  fellow  legislator  to  a  fist  fight  on  tbe  House 
floor,  as  bU  father  did  In  an  earlier  tfa. 


LAW  AND  ORDER 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday's Washington  Evening  Star  con- 
tains an  editorial  column  written  by 
James  J.  Kilpatrick  which  I  believe  re- 
flects the  concern  of  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  American  people  today 
about  what  is  taking  place  in  our  coun- 
try. 

Americans  are  concerned,  and  they  are 
becoming  increasingly  so,  about  what  is 
happening  to  the  Nation's  young  people, 
about  what  we  see  taking  place  almost 
dally  CKi  college  campuses,  and  about 
what  is  happening  to  law  and  order.  I 
am  fully  aware  that  the  term  "law  and 
order"  has  fallen  into  disrepute  in  some 
circles,  and  even  that  some  people  snick- 
er and  make  a  mockery  of  it. 

I  know  of  this  scornful  attitude  to- 
ward law  and  order.  But  this  is  not  to 
say  that  I  agree  with  it  or  imderstand  it. 

I.  for  one,  have  no  quarrel  with  a  cit- 
izen's obligation  to  tbe  law  in  a  lawful 
society.  I  find  no  fault  with  the  need  to 
maintain  order  as  an  alternative  to  an- 
archy. 

What  I  do  understand,  and  what 
frightens  me  most  of  all.  Is  that  too 
many  people  have  lost  sight  ot  the  mean- 
ing of  law  and  order  and.  as  pointed  out 
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In  Mr.  KUiMtrlck's  column,  we  seem  now 
to  hjive  "failed  to  look  after  first  things 
first,  to  cultivate  in  our  public  institu- 
tions those  riiles  of  law.  civility,  and 
grace  that  might  have  kept  the  whole 
thing  In  balance." 

I  brine  Mr.  Kilpatrick's  column  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 

RSCORO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxc- 
ORD,  as  follows: 

(The  Evening  Star.  Wublngton,  O.C.. 
Apr.  38,  1070) 

A  Campus  Bttbns,  thx  Ack  or  Aquauus 

DAwm 

(By  James  J.  Kllpatrick) 

HicxoBT,  N.C. — On  the  aXter-dinner  road 
again,  headed  soutb  first,  then  to  tbe  West 
Coa*t.  It  Is  getting  on  toward  mldnlgbt,  here 
In  tills  dreary  motel  room,  and  the  column 
will  not  come.  It  has  to  come;  tomorrow's 
deadline  sits  on  a  heavy  stomach,  but  the 
typewriter  U  cold  and  the  trash  basket  full 
of  bad  leads. 

I^nlght's  audience  was  receptive  but  the 
speech  went  poorly.  One  for  four,  and  a 
scratch  single  at  that.  Sometimes  you're  up, 
saya  the  song,  sometimes  you're  down.  This 
was  a  down  night,  and  I  have  come  back 
to  this  dugout  In  the  blue  dumps  known 
to  hitters  who  fan  with  runners  on  base.  The 
typewriter  looks  at  me  like  an   unfed  dog. 

So  I  have  been  sitting  for  a  while  In  the 
green-tweed  chair,  watching  Kansas  bum  on 
the  TV  screen.  The  color  control  U  out  of 
kilter:  I  am  too  tired  to  correct  It.  so  the 
smoke  comes  out  purple  and  the  flames  a 
putty  yellow.  This  Is  the  dawning,  so  they 
say.  of  the  Age  of  Aqxiarius;  I  herald  It  from 
a  motel,  darkly,  in  the  Uvid  light  of  a  uni- 
versity set  afire. 

In  the  name  of  Ood.  what  has  happened 
to  our  countryr  If  this  were  Colimibla  or 
OomaU  or  Berkeley,  the  filckerlng  image 
might  not  sear  the  heart.  Sear  tissue  grows. 
But  this  Is  Lawrence,  Kansas,  heartland 
America:  here,  too,  the  arsonist's  torch.  And 
tonight  It  U  not  only  Ksnsas. 

At  Penn  State,  the  president  and  his  wife 
have  fled  their  home  to  escape  the  stones 
of  "dissenters.'*  DenM>nstrators  seise  a  cam- 
pus building  In  upstate  New  York.  The  virus 
of  mhllism.  notlUnglsm,  spreads  its  destruc- 
tive Infection. 

I  am  not  cheered,  not  tonight,  by  the 
thought  that  the  anarchists  constitute  a 
small  minority  of  the  whole  body  of  Ameri- 
can students. 

How  have  we  fallen  so  weak,  ao  sick,  so 
splneleas.  nerveless,  gutless?  Is  thla  the  con- 
sequence of  some  lunatic  obsssslon  with 
equality— that  all  ideas  are  equally  good,  all 
modes  of  conduct  equally  peiiniaalble?  Have 
we  so  corrupted  our  values  as  to  accept  the 
suicidal  notion  that  In  a  society  based  upon 
order,  disorder  deserves  equal  time? 

So  It's  the  Age  of  Aquarius.  Is  It?  The 
fault,  dear  Brutus,  Ues  not  In  our  stars  but 
In  ourselves.  We  middle  Americans  have  sig- 
nally faUed  to  look  after  first  things  first,  to 
cultlvat«  In  our  public  institutions  those 
rules  of  law.  ctllvlty,  and  grace  that  might 
have  kept  the  whole  thing  in  balance. 

Somehow  we  forgot — and  this  is  Burke 
again — that  liberty  exists  only  with  order 
and  virtue,  and  cannot  exist  at  aU  without 
them. 

I  am  late  on  this  copy,  but  everywhere 
the  hour  grows  late.  It  Is  not  ^"'^igh — It 
never  was  enough — to  urge  merely  that  de- 
strucUv*  Btodanta  be  expelled  and  anonlsts 
be  brought  to  trial. 

Order  lias  to  eome  first,  the  restoration  of 
order  by  whatever  force  may  be  required. 
Ronald  Reagan  was  Instinctively  right:  Ood 
prevent  a  blood  bath,  be  said,  but  If 


cannot  prevail  against  chaos,  let  us  fill  the 
tub,  and  not  flinch. 

Uy  head  rings  with  Burke  tonight.  In  his 
great  speech  on  eondUatlon  with  the  colo- 
nies. Burke  said  the  use  of  force  alone  is 
but  temporary,  and  he  was  right.  "It  may 
subdue  for  a  moment,  but  It  does  not  remove 
the  necessity  of  subduing  again;  and  a  na- 
tion Is  not  governed  which  Is  perpetually  to 
be  conquered." 

Force  alone  won't  quench  these  Uvld  fires. 
Without  a  rededlcatlon  to  the  old  values — 
Justice,  fairness,  manners,  kindness,  respect 
for  others,  a  sense  of  enduring  responsibility 
for  what  has  been  and  what  will  come,  we 
are  done  for  I  see  few  signs  of  such  renewal. 
I  see  deadline,  and  a  Jet  plane  leaving;  and 
In  a  motel  at  midnight  I  don't  know  when 
peace  comes  back  again. 


PRISONERS  OP  NORTH  VIETNAM 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  9  months 
have  passed  since  I  Joined  with  other 
Senators  in  calling  upon  the  Govern- 
ment of  North  Vietnam  to  respect  inter- 
national standards  of  humanitarian 
treatment  for  the  Americans  it  holds 
prisoner.  These  standards  are  defined  by 
the  Geneva  Convention  on  "Protection 
of  Prisoners  of  War,"  concluded  in  1949. 
The  United  States  and  the  Government 
of  South  Vietnam  are  signatories  of  the 
Convention  to  which  the  Government  of 
North  Vietnam  acceded  in  1957.  The 
Convention  applies  to  "all  cases  of  de- 
clared war.  or  any  other  armed  conflict 
which  may  arise." 

The  provisions  of  the  Convention  are 
respected  by  the  United  States  and  the 
Government  of  South  Vietnam.  North 
Vietnamese  and  Vietcong  prisoners  are 
placed  in  prisoner-of-war  camps  which 
are  visited  reg\ilarly  by  representatives 
of  the  International  Committee  of  the 
Red  Cross.  The  names  of  the  prisoners 
have  been  made  available,  and  prisoners 
have  the  right  to  send  and  receive  mail. 

In  accordance  with  the  Convention,  we 
have  offered  to  exchange  prisoners,  but 
North  Vietnam  has  refused  even  to  ac- 
cept the  return  of  Its  own  sick  or 
wounded. 

The  Government  of  North  Vietnam 
has  refused  to  Identify  most  of  the 
prisoners  it  holds;  nor  have  the  Com- 
munists been  willing  to  identify  any  of 
the  prisoners  they  hold  in  South  Viet- 
nam. Repeated  requests  by  the  Interna- 
tional Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  for 
permission  to  visit  the  camps  In  North 
Vietnam  have  been  denied.  Furthermore, 
we  have  received  almost  no  cooperation 
from  the  North  Vietnamese  in  determin- 
ing the  fate  of  more  than  1.000  Ameri- 
cans who  are  missing  In  action. 

We  know,  finally,  that  many  of  our 
men  held  in  North  Vietnam  and  In  Laos 
have  been  subjected  to  the  most  grievous 
abuse  and  inhumane  treatment. 

Such  treatment  of  prlaoners  Is  an  of- 
fense and  a  reproach  to  the  civilized 
conscience. 

Mr.  President,  it  goes  almost  with- 
out saying  that  there  are  definite  differ- 
ences of  opinion  as  to  the  best  policy  we 
should  follow  in  reducing,  and  eventual- 
ly ending,  our  involvement  in  a  war  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

Nevertheless,  we  most  all  agree  on 
the  rights  of  American  prisoners  of  war 
to  fair  and  humane  treatment  as  pro- 


vided for  under  the  Geneva  convention. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  agreed  to  co- 
sponsor  the  May  1  tribute  to  American 
prisoners  of  war  and  Americans  missing 
in  action,  designated  as  an  "Appeal  for 
International  Justice." 

Our  Government  must  continue  to 
press  Hanoi,  as  a  matter  of  the  highest 
negotiating  priority,  to  name  the  men 
in  captivity,  to  repatriate  the  sick  and 
woimded.  to  permit  impartial  inspection 
of  prison  facilities,  to  assure  proper 
treatment  of  all  prisoners,  and  to  under- 
take serious  negotiations  for  the  prompt 
release  of  all  American  prisoners  in 
Vietnam  and  Laos. 

Efforts  on  behalf  of  our  men  must  not 
flag.  We  would  break  faith  if  our  con- 
cern for  them  were  diminished  by  the 
apparent  decline  in  public  concern  with 
the  broader  issues  of  the  war  in  Vietnam 
Itself. 


PENTAGON  LOBBYISTS 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
while  almost  half  a  million  GI's, 
marines,  and  airmen  are  fighting  In  the 
Vietnam  quagmire,  the  Department  of 
Defense  employs  339  lobbyists  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  This  Is  three  for  every 
Senator.  The  Pentagon  public  relations 
staff  includes  more  than  6,000  whose  job 
it  is  to  produce  propaganda  favoring  the 
"top  brass."  Defense  Department  offi- 
cials are  spending  $27.7  million  this  year 
on  public  relations.  Meanwhile,  legiti- 
mate news  such  as  the  My  Lai  massacre 
was  whitewashed  and  concealed  from 
the  public  for  nearly  2  years.  Also,  cost 
overruns  on  Defense  contracts  Includ- 
ing the  F-lllA  and  C-5A  transport  are 
suppressed.  News  to  our  fighting  men 
in  Vietnam  is  censored.  Taxpayers  sweat 
on. 


POLISH  CONSTITUTION  DAY 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  next  Sim- 
day.  Americans  of  Polish  descent  will 
commemorate  the  anniversary  of  the 
promulgation  of  the  Polish  Constitution 
in  1791,  only  2  years  after  the  adoption 
of  the  UJB.  Constitution.  It  was  a  great 
document  vesting  powers  in  the  will  of 
the  people  and  speaking  out  for  demo- 
cratic ideals. 

Despite  the  treacheries  of  history,  cruel 
foreign  dominations,  and  oppression,  the 
Polish  people  and  Americans  of  Polish 
descent  have  adhered  to  these  Ideals.  Too 
many  people  accept  the  status  quo  as  a 
permanent  condition,  but  the  Polish  i)eo- 
ple  do  not.  because  they  know  that  free- 
dom will  ultimately  prevail  If  they  perse- 
vere In  maintaining  their  historical,  cul- 
tural, and  religious  traditions;  a  perse- 
verance that  I  saw  first  hand  a  few  years 
ago  when  I  visited  a  number  of  cities  and 
communities  In  Poland. 

Americans  of  Polish  descent  have  dis- 
tinguished themselves  for  their  devotion 
to  freed<Hn,  and  they  deserve  the  praise 
and  support  of  all  other  Americana  who 
really  care  about  humanity  and  liberty. 
Therefore,  I  believe  that  Polish  Consti- 
tution Day  should  be  celebrated  by  all 
Americans  in  tribute  to  the  millions  of 
Poles  and  Polish-Americans  who  hold 
to  their  determination  that  Poland  will 
once  again  be  truly  free. 
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Next  Simday,  I  will  participate  in  the 
Polish  Constitution  Day  observances  in 
Humboldt  Park.  I  wUl  teU  our  Polish- 
American  friends  that  all  freedom-loving 
Americans  support  their  legitimate  aspi- 
ration for  a  trtily  free  Poland. 


MAN'S  WORST  ENEMY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  Bill 
O'Donnell  is  from  Billings,  Mont,  and 
is  now  In  his  sophomore  year  at  the 
University  of  Montana.  In  the  course  of 
his  studies,  he  wrote  a  paper  recently 
entitled  "Man's  Worst  Enemy."  It  is 
about  the  ravages  of  pollution  as  seen 
through  the  eyes  of  animals  who  are 
supposed  to  be  less  intelligent  than  man. 
I  must  say  that  it  presents  a  most  original 
ai^roach,  and  in  celebration  of  Earth 
Day,  Bill's  parents  sent  the  paper  along 
to  me.  I.  in  turn,  wish  to  bring  it  to  the 
attention  of  the  entire  Senate. 

I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Bill  OTtonnell's  paper  entitled  "Man's 
Worst  Enemy"  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  paper 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Man's  Wobst  Enxmt 

Somewhere  In  the  Rocky  Mountains,  a 
group  of  creatures  is  gathered  to  discuss  the 
future  of  the  World.  They  are  meeting  In  the 
shadow  of  a  huge  rock  crushing  plant  that 
Is  making  food  from  the  mountain  rock. 
Mother  Nature  sits  at  the  head  of  the  convo- 
cation, her  once  splendid  arrangements  are 
now  battered  and  ruined.  All  of  the  delegates 
seem  to  be  crowded  to  one  side  of  the  room, 
all  of  them  except  one  figure.  He  hovers  on 
the  other  side,  his  head  lowered  as  If  he  Is 
deep  In  contemplation. 

A  figxire  emerges  from  the  crowd  and  be- 
gins to  address  the  convention.  "I  am  the 
last  of  the  Orl^lies.  Once  a  powerful  and 
mighty  species.  Soon  we  wlU  only  be  re- 
membered In  the  annals  of  time.  'Who  is 
responsible  for  this  defamation  of  nature: 
The  blame  lies  entirely  on  the  youngest  of 
Mother  Nature's  offspring — Man.  I  submit 
before  you  these  three  pieces  of  evidence — 
a  Jar  of  water,  a  l>reath  of  air.  and  a  clump 
of  dirt.  We  have  seen  the  natural  beverage, 
water,  polluted  and  contaminated  with  Man's 
sewage  and  industrial  wastes.  Where  once 
fish  swam  freely,  they  are  now  fioating  In  a 
death  bath  of  oil.  Our  ocean,  the  origin  of 
our  existence.  Is  now  used  as  a  garbage  diimp 
for  oU.  sewage  and  radioactive  wastes.  He 
destroys  natural  beauty  and  diverts  water 
by  the  undlscrlmlnate  use  of  dams. 

"Not  only  do  we  fear  the  water  we  must 
drink  but  also  the  air  we  must  breathe. 
Olant  factories  now  pour  forth  filth  where 
mighty  oak  trees  once  shaded  the  land.  He 
drives  his  high  combustion  engine  that  fills 
the  air  with  poisons  and  death.  Look  at  this 
dirt.  It's  half  insecticides  and  half  commer- 
cial wastes.  No  longer  Is  our  planet  covered 
by  lush  green  meadows  and  forested  hills. 
The  very  means  by  which  man  contrived  to 
Increase  production  has  now  ruined  the  soil. 
This  Is  our  world,  ruined  not  by  a  mutual 
mistake  of  nature,  but  ruined  Instead  by 
one  power  minded  creature  I"  The  bear  fin- 
ished his  speech  and  returned  to  his  chair. 

The  convention  was  then  disturbed  by  the 
shrill  whistle  of  the  rock  crushing  plant.  It 
was  time  to  change  shifts.  The  quiet  that 
had  once  reigned  supreme  in  the  mountains 
was  broken  by  the  screech  of  brakes,  the 
blare  of  car  horns  and  the  shouts  of  angry 
motorists  as  they  tried  to  enter  "the  ten  lane 
highway  that  was  bisecting  our  nation's 
backbone.  The  clamor  of  the  motorists  in- 
creased as  they  learned  that  the  bridge  over 
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the  Great  Canal  was  being  repaired  and  only 
eight  lanes  would  be  open  for  travel.  The 
Oreat  Canal  was  an  enormous  ditch  that  ran 
from  Alaska  to  Kansas.  The  ditch  carried 
melted  ice  water  from  the  Alaskan  glaciers 
to  the  Ksoisas  Prairie. 

When  the  noise  subsided,  Mother  Nature 
asked  if  anyone  had  anything  to  say  in  de- 
fense of  Mankind.  The  animals  watched  as  a 
bald  eagle  prepared  to  address  them.  "I  was 
their  National  Emblem,"  he  said.  "When  they 
realized  I  was  In  danger  a  few  of  them  tried 
to  convince  the  others  that  changes  were 
needed.  Not  only  did  they  work  to  save  me, 
but  some  of  them  worked  to  clean  the 
streams,  conserve  the  forests  and  purify  the 
air.  The  efforts  were  crushed  by  a  giant  three 
lettered  monster — G.NJ».  That's  all  I  have  to 
say.  man's  attempts  to  save  his  environment 
were  thwarted  because  some  men  were 
blinded  by  the  dollar  signs  in  front  of  their 
eyes." 

Mother  Nature  then  began  the  roll  call 
vote.  The  Aardvark  was  the  first  to  cast  his 
ballot.  "To  preserve  ourselves,  I  conscien- 
tloxusly  feel  that  I  must  vote  for  the  termina- 
tion of  the  species  man."  The  antelope,  bear, 
and  beaver  each  cast  their  vote  for  the  ex- 
pulsion of  /iom<|  iapien.  The  ballot  pro- 
ceeded. The  ocelot,  orangutan,  and  octopus 
all  voted  the  same,  until  the  vote  came  to 
the  owl.  He  fluttered  hU  wings  and  spoke  to 
the  meeting.  "I  do  not  feel  that  this  vote  Is 
necessary.  Man  la  on  a  road  of  self  destruc- 
tion. How  long  can  any  species  expect  to  exist 
when  their  population  growth  exceeds  their 
food  production  by  50% .  His  attempts  to  save 
himself  Uke  food  from  crushed  rock  and 
crude  oil,  treating  sewage  so  that  it  Is  drink- 
able, and  reforestation,  are  too  little  too  late. 
Man,  our  youngest  brother  Is  doomed  to  self 
destruction.  Soon  he  will  be  like  the  Lem- 
mings running  Into  the  sea  to  escape  from 
his  own  kind.  I  dont  know  whether  hell 
drown  in  the  sea  or  be  poisoned  by  his  own 
waste  that  he  Indiscriminately  has  dumped 
In  the  oceans."  The  owl  finished  his  speech 
and  perched  himself  on  a  dead  Ponderosa 
pine.  It  was  all  that  remained  of  the  forest. 
The  other  conventloners  nodded  their  heads 
In  agreement.  Man  was  guilty  of  over  popu- 
lation and  over  expansion.  He  will  perish  In 
his  own  torture  chamber. 

As  the  members  dispersed,  they  were  un- 
touched by  the  gentle  sobs  coming  from  the 
human.  They  all  noticed  that  his  tears 
washed  a  clean  atreak  through  the  soot  and 
grime  that  dtmg  to  his  face.  The  rock  crush- 
ing plant  was  burning  Its  waste  material  1 


REIMBURSEMENT  OF  LOCAL 
SCHOOL  BOARDS 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  on  Janu- 
ary 26,  1970. 1  sponsored  JolnUy  with  the 
able  and  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastlahd)  a  bill  to  com- 
pensate State  and  local  authorities  for 
replacement  cost  of  hundreds  of  schools 
Tirtilch  have  l>een  closed  throughout  the 
Nation  on  the  Initiative  of  U.S.  courts 
and  Federal  agencies.  To  emphasize  the 
importance  of  this  bill  and  the  need  of 
local  school  board  for  rdmbiu-sement,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  a  letter  from 
the  Superintendent  of  Education  of  the 
Tallapoosa  County,  Alabama,  schools  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Taliju>oosa  Cottntt  Schools, 

DadeviUe,  Ala.,  April  15. 1970. 
Hon.  Jamxs  Aixxn, 
US.  Senate, 
WaahiTifftoH,  D.C. 

Deab  Sn:  I  need  your  help  I  The  taxpayers 
of  this  county  need  your  help!  The  boys  and 
girls  of  this  great  county  need  your  help! 


Due  to  recent  court  orders,  the  Tallapoosa 
County  Board  of  Education  has  closed  over 
a  million  dollars  worth  of  school  buildings. 
In  order  to  satisfy  the  court  and  HKW.  the 
Tallapoosa  County  Board  of  Education  has 
borrowed  9700,000.00  against  iU  special  7Vi 
millage  tax  to  build  classrooms  for  the  boys 
and  girls  In  this  county. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  should  be  some 
method  of  getting  reimbursement  -  of  this 
money  as  a  result  of  some  Federal  law  In 
which  you  could  enact  to  keep  our  educa- 
tional standards  up  to  the  quality  of  educa- 
tion every  boy  and  girl  deserves. 

I  know  of  the  great  strides  you  have  made 
in  aiding  the  people  of  this  great  State,  and 
I  know  that  you  will  do  everything  you  can 
to  aid  us  m  this  time  of  need. 

Thank  you  for  any  aid  you  can  give  us. 
Sincerely. 

Vncn.  NoLEN  Pxicb. 

Superintendent. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  this  letter 
Indicates  that  the  Federal  Juggernaut 
crashes  ahead  in  the  South  leaving  be- 
hind a  tragic  wasteland  of  empty  hollow 
shells  of  schools  ordered  abandoned  and 
closed  by  Federal  authorities. 

Children  are  uprooted  from  their  com- 
munities and  transported  long  distances 
frequently  to  overcrowded  and  Inade- 
quate schools. 

The  human  right  of  parents  over  their 
children  and  the  political  right  of  local 
school  officials  to  a  controlling  voice  in 
all  laws  affecting  the  health,  safety,  and 
welfare  of  children  are  subordinated  to 
the  dictates  of  a  central  power  which  has 
decreed  racial  balance  in  schools  as. a 
criteria  enforced  by  use  of  the  full  powers 
of  Federal  Government. 

Mr,  President,  public  school  buildings 
and  facilities  valued  in  excess  (rf  $100 
million  have  been  closed  in  the  State  of 
Alabama  alone  pursuant  to  this  doctrine. 
This  doctrine  is  wrong  and  the  practice 
of  depriving  the  taxpayers  of  use  of  local 
public  property  is  wrong. 

Many  of  the  closed  and  abandoned 
buildings  tmd  facilities  were  btiilt  with 
proceeds  from  local  bond  issues.  These 
bonds  must  be  paid  for  from  hard-earned 
tax  dollars  for  jrears  to  come. 

Yet,  cynics  persist  In  perpetuating  the 
myth  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  requires  taking  property  without 
compensation.  The  people  have  no  re- 
course In  the  face  of  these  appalling 
wrongs  except  to  appeal  to  Congress  for 
help. 

The   situation   offends   commonsense 
and  the  spirit  of  Justice.  I  am  reminded 
of  the  words  of  the  poet  J.  O.  Holland: 
Wrong  rules  the  land,  and 
Waiting  Justice  sleqM. 

Mr.  President,  how  long  shall  we  per- 
mit justice  to  sleep? 

How  long  before  these  shocking  wrongs 
remain  uncorrected? 


FEDERAL  ROLE  IN  HEALTH 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  RccoRD  the  statement  made  by  the 
Senator  from  CcMinecticut  (Mr.  Rm- 
coFF)  on  the  filing  of  the  report  on 
"Federal  Role  in  Health"  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Executive  Reorganization  and 
Government  Research. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment by  Senator  Baxcorr  was  ordered 
to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 
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STATUCKirr  BY  Senate  RiBicorr 

ICr.  President,  pursuant  to  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 330  of  the  9tst  Congress.  I  submit  a 
report  entitled.  "Federal  Role  tn  Health." 
and  ask  that  It  be  printed.  The  report  was 
approved  by  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

The  report  Is  based  on  hearings  and  Inves- 
tigations conducted  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Executive  Reorganization  and  Oovernment 
Research  over  a  two-year  period.  It  Includes 
a  summary  of  8  days  of  hearings  held  In  1068: 
correspondence  between  the  Subcommittee 
and  the  34  Federal  agencies  Involved  in 
health;  a  staff  Investigation  into  Federal 
health  construction  funds  and  comments  by 
James  V.  Shannon.  MO.,  former  director  of 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  and  pres- 
ently Professor  and  Special  Assistant  to  the 
President  of  Rockefeller  University. 

In  aaseaslng  the  Federal  role  In  health,  the 
Subcommittee  found  that  there  was  no  na- 
tional health  policy,  no  central  mechanism 
to  consider  or  formulate  that  policy,  and 
that  Federal  health  programs  were  a  cumber- 
some disjointed  bureaucracy  that  even  key 
Federal  officials  have  difficulty  managing. 

To  correct  this,  the  Subcommittee  made 
two  basic  recommendations: 

First,  establish  a  high  level  Council  of 
Health  Advtaers  within  the  Executive  branch 
to  oonaolldate  health  programs  and  formu- 
late a  national  health  policy  with  planning 
and  purpose.  Such  a  council  should  examine 
the  perfonnance  of  the  entire  Federal  health 
bureaucracy,  while  recommending  improve- 
ments to  the  President. 

Second,  reorganize  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare  to  raise  the 
department's  top  health  officer  from  the 
•tatiu  ol  assistant  secretary  to  under  secre- 
tary. The  HEW  reorganization  would  also 
give  the  under  secretary  four  assistant  secre- 
taries responsible  for  health  care  services. 
consumer  protection,  planning  and  the  com- 
bination areas  of  science,  manpower  and  edu- 
cation of  health  personnel. 

In  addition,  the  Subcommittee  also  recom- 
mended the  following: 

Third,  eliminate  all  health-related  func- 
tions of  the  Commerce  Department's  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administration  and  the 
Small  Bvulneas  Administration  and  transfer 
these  functions  to  HEW. 

Fourth,  conduct  an  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
les  Investigation  of  those  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration-financed hospitals  which  have 
converted  to  nooproQi  management  to  deter- 
mine whether  individuals  used  Federal  dol- 
lars to  develop  tax  shelters.  The  review 
should  recommend  appropriate  Congressional 
action  If  necessary. 

nfth.  order  a  General  Accounting  Office 
investigation  of  Federal  hospital  construc- 
tion efforts  to  determine  how  well  six  depart- 
ments and  agencies  match  up  health  con- 
struction with  health  needs. 

After  considering  all  the  evidence,  the 
Subcommittee  concluded  there  Is  little  co- 
ordination, planning  or  purpose  among  the 
M  Federal  Departments  and  agencies  that 
will  spsnd  tao.6  bUUon  on  Government 
health  programs  In  Fiscal  1971.  It  would  be 
supreme  understatement  to  say  that  the  Fed- 
eral effort  has  been  unequal  to  the  chal- 
lenge posed  by  this  crisis. 

We  began  by  hearing  witnesses  from  out- 
side Government  In  order  to  learn  how  they 
▼tewed  this  complex— «nd  worsening — situa- 
tion. We  resumed  hearings  with  the  views  of 
the  Federal  Government. 

Some  of  what  we  have  learned  has  been 
familiar.  SooM  of  It  has  been  new  and  dis- 
tressing. All  o<  It  bears  repeating — and  will 
bear  repeating — until  we  make  clear  to  the 
American  people  the  acute  state  of  distress 
we  face  In  health  care. 

In  medical  technology,  there  la  no  ques- 
tion that  the  United  States  has  raced  ahead 
of  the  rest  of  the  world,  but  our  medloal 
ingenuity  has  not  yet  made  American  naatfl- 


clne  the  world's  best.  Few  dispute  that  US. 
medical  research  Is  also  the  world's  most 
advanced  and  that  the  nation's  hospitals  are 
among  the  world's  best  equipped.  But  once 
again,  the  fruits  of  this  research  are  not  get- 
ting out  to  the  great  bulk  of  the  popu- 
Utlon. 

Adequate  medical  care  Is  no  longer  a  priv- 
ilege, nor  even  a  concession,  but  the  right 
of  every  citizen.  This  specifically  Includes 
those  Americans  who  do  not  really  know 
what  adequate  health  care  Is:  those  who 
are  too  poor  to  pay  for  It:  who  do  not  know 
where  to  find  It:  who  live  too  far  from  the 
nearest  doctor  or  medical  center  to  receive 
It. 

And  yet.  If  anything,  the  poor  get  sicker, 
and  the  sick  poorer.  Hospitals  have  been  built 
In  the  wrong  place  at  the  wrong  time  for  the 
wrong  reasons.  Insurance  companies  have 
reflected  the  Interests  of  the  providers  of 
medical  services  rather  than  thoae  of  the 
ultimate  consumer — the  buying  public.  All 
In  all,  we  have  found  national  health  care — 
private  and  public — uneven  In  quality, 
wastefuUy  dispensed  and  unwisely  financed. 
As  our  report  states,  the  Subconunlttee 
found  the  nation's  private  health  care  sys- 
tem no  less  chaotic  and  crisis-ridden  than 
the  Federal  medical  system.  In  short,  we 
found; 

Large  numbers  of  the  poor  received  Im- 
proper care,  or  no  care  at  all. 

"The  middle  class  felt  the  financial  pres- 
sure of  the  high  cost  of  care  and  lived  tn 
fear  of  a  prolonged  and  expensive  catas- 
trophic Illness. 

The  care  both  received  often  was  frag- 
mented and  Impersonal. 

Accidental  factors,  siich  as  where  a  man 
lived  or  worked,  often  determined  the  qual- 
ity of  his  health  care  and  health  Insurance. 
Specialization  had  reduced  the  number  of 
physicians  serving  the  basic  health  needs 
of  the  population.  Many  turned  to  hospital 
emergency  rooms  as  their  "family  doctor." 
placing  heavy  and  unexpected  demands  upon 
these  facilities. 

Health  Insurance  plans,  by  generally 
covering  only  care  administered  In  hospitals, 
encouitkged  the  most  expensive  care  possible. 
In  addition,  by  covering  treatment  instead 
of  prevention,  the  plans  were  paying  for 
sickness  rather  than  health. 

Such  findings  point  up  that  American 
medicine  is  remarkable  for  Its  lack  of  formal 
direction  and  discipline.  The  kinds  of  gaps 
that  exist  are  demonstrated  In  our  Investiga- 
tion of  Just  hospital  construction  alone — 
which  permits  obeolete.  overstrained  facili- 
ties In  one  location  and  creates  new.  un- 
needed  ones — sometimes  Just  blocks  apart — 
In  another. 

Tet  the  Subcommittee  found  not  only  a 
disgraceful  lack  of  planning,  but  we  learned 
that  the  agencies  which  do  support  health 
programs  know  little  about  their  programs, 
and  that  Interagency  program  coordination 
is  a  hit-and-miss  proposition — duplicative 
and  distorted  when  It  does  exist  at  all. 

There  are  so  many  programs  administered 
In  such  bureaucratic  confusion  that  no  one — 
not  the  Department  of  Health.  Education 
and  Welfare,  not  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
not  any  of  the  private  organizations — was 
able  to  tell  the  Subcommittee  even  how 
ihany  programs  there  are. 

With  specific  regard  to  bureaucracy,  we 
were  especially  concerned  with  HEW,  the 
principal  agency  In  health  care.  Since  this 
Department  is  the  chief  actor  anu>ng  the 
various  health  players  In  the  national  medi- 
cal sjrstem.  our  basic  concern  was  to  first 
determine  how  effectively  the  biggest  Oov- 
ernment component  was  organized  for  Its 
mission. 

In  the  course  of  considering  Just  this  one 
bewildering  place,  several  recommendations 
reflect  our  Subcommittee's  concern.  An  es- 
sential measure  contemplates  the  creation  of 
the  poaltlon  of  Under  Secretary.  We  intended 


tt^at  this  Secretary  would  play  the  key  role 
In  coordinating  the  Federal  effort  In  health 
care. 

Mr.  President,  before  anything  else,  we 
must  make  certain  that  the  availability  of 
medical  care  matches  Its  capabilities:  and 
we  must  do  this  so  that  Federal  expendi- 
tures result  In  the  delivery  of  health  care 
Instead  of  establishing  and  supporting  a 
health  bureaucracy. 

In  sum.  three  Important  points  emerged 
from  these  hearings.  First,  health  and  medi- 
cal costs  have  Increased  for  very  sound  rea- 
sons: staff,  salaries,  new  equipment  and 
technology,  and  Increased  demand  for  our 
health  and  medical  care  facilities. 

Second,  the  rising  costs — though  shock- 
ing— are  symptoms  of  much  more  serious 
problems. 

Finally,  these  more  serious  problems  re- 
late to  the  fundamental  questions  of  how 
we  organize,  finance  and  deliver  It. 

New  developments  often  bring  new  sets 
of  dangers.  For  example,  there  are  count- 
less reasons  why  the  cost  of  Medicaid  soared 
from  $3  billion  In  1986  to  an  estimated  $5 
billion  In  1969.  and  why  It  could  easily  reach 
as  much  as  «ao  billion  by  the  mld-1970's. 
But  If  this  country  has  learned  anything 
from  Medicaid  and  Medicare.  It  Is  that  a 
rational  delivery  system  should  have  been 
prepared  a  long  time  ago. 

Just  more  money  will  not  solve  anything. 
We  must  begin  to  better  contain  the  health 
crisis  by  better  management.  We  must  be- 
gin to  establish  some  overall  health  policy 
to  guide  the  administration  of  these  billions 
of  dollars. 


DESTRUCTION  AT  STANFORD 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  dec- 
ade of  the  1960's  witnessed  the  rise  of 
many  movements,  ideas,  and  ideals.  One 
of  the  most  dramatic  of  these  was  the 
youth  movement.  It  was  in  this  decade 
that  we  realized  that  the  youth  of  this 
Nation  had  something  important  to  say 
and  something  useful  to  contribute  to 
their  covmtry. 

Unfortunately,  it  looks  as  if  the  dec- 
ade of  the  1970's  is  starting  to  be  the 
decade  of  the  radicals.  It  Is  they  who 
now  receive  most  of  the  publicity.  Too 
frequently,  the  vast  majority  of  sincere 
and  dedicated  students  have  been  vir- 
tually ignored.  Many  of  these  young 
people  have  chosen  to  work  through  and 
for  the  system  that  is  ours  in  America. 
Their  success  has  been  notable.  VISTA, 
the  Peace  Corps,  and  many  other  organi- 
zations demonstrate  the  dedication  of 
our  students. 

Yet.  it  seems  that  it  is  the  radicals 
about  whom  we  hear  and  read  the  most. 
They  get  widespread  press  coverage, 
adding  to  their  egocentrlcity.  With  each 
new  bit  of  publicity,  they  further  blind 
themselves  to  reality,  morality,  and  de- 
cency. Witli  each  new  outrage,  they  feel 
more  sanctimonious.  This  is  the  reason- 
ing of  a  fool,  not  the  rationality  of  a  man 
seeking  to  use  reason  in  the  quest  for 
knowledge  and  understanding. 

The  campus  of  Stanford  University  in 
California  has  not  been  free  of  them.  On 
April  24  of  this  year,  the  Stanford  Cen- 
ter for  Advanced  Studies  in  the  Be- 
havioral Sciences  was  severely  damaged 
as  the  result  of  arson.  The  damage  was 
estimated  at  between  $50,000  and  $100,- 
000.  This  was  the  cost  In  dollars  and 
cents,  in  bricks  and  mortar. 

But  this  fire  also  destroyed  the  life- 
works  of  10  scholars,  10  dedicated  men 
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and  women  who  had  given  their  life  to 
the  pursuit  of  knowledge  and  truth.  No 
cost  estimate  can  be  put  on  this  loss,  for 
no  one  can  really  imagine  what  the  po- 
tential worth  of  this  knowledge  might 
have  been  to  Stanford,  to  the  Nation,  to 
the  world.  Years  of  dedication,  research, 
and  toil  have  literally  gone  up  in  smoke. 
These  notes  were  not  destioyed  by  an 
act  of  nature.  They  were  destroyed  as  the 
direct  result  of  a  senseless,  premeditated 
act  by  malicious,  irrational  people. 
It  is  despicable  and  deplorable. 
The  people  responsible  deserve  to  feel 
the  weight  not  only  of  an  outraged  so- 
ciety, not  only  of  an  angered  student 
body;  they  should  feel  the  heavy,  crtish- 
ing  weight  of  conscience.  They  ought  to, 
but  I  doubt  that  they  will.  These  people 
seem  to  have  lost  all  basic  sense  of  right 
and  wrong,  good  and  bad.  These  only 
come  as  the  result  of  maturity  and  ra- 
tionality—something we  are  aU  sup- 
posed to  have  achieved  to  some  degree 
by  the  time  we  become  university  stu- 
dents, but  something  these  people  lack. 

They  can  never  really  repay  those  self- 
less scholars  or  a  cheated  society  what 
they  have  wantonly  destroyed.  But  they 
must  not  be  allowed  to  go  impimished. 
They  must  face  the  full  responsibility  of 
their  actions  before  the  law. 

Mr.  President,  each  of  us  in  the  UjS. 
Senate  realizes  that  this  was  a  senseless 
act  of  young  criminals.  Each  is  aware  of 
outrageousness  of  the  act.  Yet,  we  also 
know  this  foul  deed  was  the  result  of  a 
minute  percentage  of  the  student  body 
of  Stanford.  I  believe  that  we  Join  to- 
gether with  the  students  of  Stanford  In 
condemning  this  type  of  action. 

It  is  time  that  these  selfish  anarchists 
realize  that  the  only  people  they  repre- 
sent are  those  irrational  people  bent  on 
destruction.  Their  philosophy  Is  a  cruel 
disease  that  destroys  instead  of  the 
needed  medicine  to  cure. 

I  will  be  delivering  the  commencement 
address  to  the  graduates  of  Stanford  in 
June.  I  have  every  faith  that  these  stu- 
dents are  concerned",  Intelligent,  sincere 
representatives  of  our  leadership  of  to- 
morrow. 

I  know  these  students  deplore  the  cruel 
actions  of  April  24. 

'We  caimot  bring  back  the  works  of 
these  scholars,  nor  can  we  meaningfully 
alleviate  their  despair  over  their  loss. 
This  la  society's  loss  as  wdl.  What  we 
must  do  is  Indicate  our  deep  concern, 
and  not  permit  a  demented  mind  to  con- 
sider these  acts  of  irrationality  as  legiti- 
mate free  expression.  They  must  be  pub- 
licly and  forcefully  labeled  as  the  sense- 
less, criminal  acts  of  selfish,  immature 
anarchists.  They  defame  and  discredit 
the  cause  of  constructive  dissent  in  a 
free  society. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  Washington  Post  article 
dated  April  24,  describing  this  outrage, 
be  printed  in  the  Rkcors. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

FisE  Arm  Stanford  Stt-in  Dxstrots  10 
ScHOLAES'  Works 
STANroRo,  Calit.,  AprU  24. — The  life  works 
of  a  group  of  visiting  scholars.  Including  the 
man  reputed  to  be  India's  greatest  anthro- 
pologist, went  up  In  smoke  today  when  flames 


believed  started  by  firebombs  swept  a  build- 
ing on  the  Stanford  University  campus. 

The  fires  broke  out  shortly  before  6  ajn.. 
three  hours  after  sheriff's  deputies  routed 
about  125  antl-ROTC  demonstrators  from  a 
sit-in  in  another  building  on  the  campus. 

Twenty-three  demonstrators  were  arrested. 
The  rest  fled  the  building,  rampaging  through 
the  campus  afterward  and  smashing  an  esti- 
mated $30,000  to  $40,000  worth  of  windows. 

Damage  in  the  fires  In  two  separate  wings 
of  the  Stanford  Center  for  Advanced  Studies 
In  the  Behavioral  Sciences  was  estimated  at 
$50,000  to  $100,000.  The  university  said  this 
did  not  Include  damage  to  the  notes  and 
records  of  the  scholars. 

The  university  said  the  works  of  10  scholars 
were  destroyed.  They  Included  those  of  M.  N. 
Srlnlvas  of  the  University  of  Delhi,  who  had 
been  conducting  a  22-year  research  project 
on  the  caste  system. 

"Please  dont  disturb  him,"  said  a  col- 
league, Sol  Tax.  a  University  of  Chicago  an- 
thropologist. "His  mother  just  died  this  week 
and  now  his  entire  life's  work  has  been 
destroyed. 

"What  Is  lost  Is  the  Irreplaceable  product 
of  a  great  scientist  from  India,  where  his 
science  Is  sorely  needed." 

The  university  said  the  other  scholars 
whose  works  were  destroyed  were  Howard  S. 
Becker  of  Northwestern  University;  Richard 
R.  Brandt,  University  of  Michigan;  Steven 
Dedljer,  University  of  London;  John  Bunzel. 
San  Francisco  State  College;  Prof,  and  Sirs. 
Howard  S.  Kenler.  University  of  Callfomla 
at  Santa  Barbara;  Edmund  8.  Phelps,  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania;  John  Rawls,  Har- 
vard; and  Tax. 

Bunzel.  a  political  science  professor,  has 
been  a  target  of  radical  students  for  more 
than  a  year.  He  said  he  found  a  bomb  out- 
side his  home  last  year.  Later,  the  tires  of 
the  two  family  cars  were  slashed  and  the 
words  "fascist  pig"  smeared  over  both  ve- 
hicles. 

Stanford  Fire  Chief  Frank  Jurian  said  the 
flames  were  started  -Imultaneously  by  what 
appeared  to  be  a  flammable  substance  thrown 
through  the  windows. 

The  antl-ROTC  sit-in  In  Stanford's  old 
student  union  building  had  been  broken  up 
about  1:30  a.m.  by  Santa  Clara  county 
sheriff  deputies  who  swooped  down  on  the 
demonstrators  while  they  were  drinking  wine 
and  eating  peanut  butter  sandwiches  to  cele- 
brate Lenin's  birthday. 

The  deputies  arrested  13  men.  nine  women. 
Including  the  wife  of  a  professor,  and  one 
juvenile. 

Thursday  night,  while  the  slt-m  was  still 
in  progress,  three  firebombs  were  thrown  Into 
the  headquarters  of  the  Free  Campus  Move- 
ment, a  "Ubertarlan-conservatlve"  student 
organization  whose  members  bad  tried  to 
block  the  demonstrators  when  they  took 
over  the  building.  Damage  was  minor. 

About  350  protestors,  scuffling  and  fighting 
with  the  Free-Campus  members,  swept  Into 
the  building  Thursday  afternoon.  At  6  p.m. 
Stanford  President  Kenneth  Pltzer  declared 
the  building  closed  to  all  unauthorized  per- 
sons, but  about  125  protesters  remained. 

Four  sheriff's  deputies  later  advised  the 
occupiers  they  were  trespassing.  A  large  force 
of  officers  poured  into  the  building  without 
warning  about  1  ajn. 


PROBLEMS  OP   ENVIRONMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 

April  22,  1970.  the  distinguished  assist- 
ant majority  leader  (Mr.  Keknidy)  de- 
livered a  thoughtful  address  at  Yale 
University  in  commemoration  of  Earth 
Day.  As  with  every  other  endeavor  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts undertakes,  this  address  reflects 
the  thoughtful  and  indepth  study  of  the 
problems  of  the  environment;  it  Is  a  sig- 


nificant contribution  and  should  be  of 
value  to  every  Senator  and  to  every 
thinking  person  in  the  country. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ad- 
dress be  printed  in  the  Record.  I  com- 
mend its  reading  to  all  those  who  are  in. 
terested  in  and  concerned  about  our  en- 
vironment and  the  quality  of  life  in 
America. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
w£is  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Address   bt    Senator   Edward   M.   Kennedy 

Before      the      Yale      PoLmcAi.      Union, 

April  22.   1970 

It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  be  here  at  Tale 
on  Earth  Day  to  join  the  students  of  Amer- 
ica in  their  call  to  dedicate  ourselves  to  re- 
storing our  nation's  environment.  The  en- 
vironment movement  marks  the  fourth  time 
in  a  decade  that  our  universities  have  called 
on  the  American  people  to  admit  that  we 
have  failed  the  American  dream. 

A  decade  ago.  students  from  small  black 
colleges  in  the  South  and  from  predomi- 
nantly white  colleges  in  the  North  joined 
together  to  help  eliminate  the  stigma  of 
racial  discrimination  from  our  social  struc- 
ture. Their  effort  awakened  the  nation's  con- 
science. Action  replaced  apathy.  A  generation 
of  freedom  rides,  sit  ins.  and  voter  registra- 
tion brought  home  to  all  of  us  the  hurt  and 
Injustice  of  the  "whites  only"  sign.  For  the 
first  time  In  ninety  years,  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment began  to  fulfill  the  promise  of  the 
ClvU  War  amendments  to  the  Constitution, 
and  to  transform  the  racial  structure  of 
America  into  a  society  of  equal  Justice. 

Five  years  ago.  our  colleges  and  univer- 
sities began  to  focus  attention  on  anothM' 
national  problem — our  participation  In  the 
Vietnam  war.  As  troop  levels  and  bombing 
raids  escalated.  It  was  the  academic  com- 
munity which  raised  the  first  voice  of  pro- 
test, which  first  questioned  the  validity  of 
our  ends  in  Vietnam  and  the  morality  of  our 
means,  and  began  to  transform  the  nature 
of  our  international  commitments. 

Throughout  the  decade  of  the  sixties,  It 
was  the  students  who  challenged  the  archaic 
tradition  of  higher  education  in  modem 
America.  By  demanding  relevance  and  qual- 
ity and  expanded  educational  opportunity, 
they  began  to  transform  American  education. 

Now  at  the  dawn  of  the  decade  of  the 
seventies,  students  are  assuming  a  leading 
role  in  the  attack  on  another  of  our  major 
national  failures — the  failure  in  our  environ- 
ment. They  are  reminding  \ia  of  the  ugliness 
of  America,  r«nlndlng  us  of  how  we  have 
allowed  selfishness  and  carelessness  to  de- 
stroy our  natural  resources  and  foul  our 
atmosphere. 

Pollution  is  a  persistent  and  pervasive  na- 
tional problem.  It  is  a  problem  the  American 
people  will  no  longer  tolerate.  I  am  here  to- 
day to  pledge  my  effort  to  your  worit — to 
help  reach  the  goal  of  removing  the  stain  of 
pyoUutlon  from  our  nation  and  our  world, 
and  restoring  the  quality  of  ovir  environment. 

Five  days  ago  we  witnessed  one  of  the 
greatest  rescues  in  the  history  of  mankind, 
the  safe  return  of  our  astronauts.  Never  have 
we  as  Americans  been  so  proud  of  our  tri- 
umphant technology  as  we  were  when  It 
embraced  those  three  brave  men  on  the  brink 
of  death,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  miles  In 
space,  and  brought  them  safely  back  to  our 
own  small  planet. 

But  the  blessings  of  otir  technology  have 
also  been  our  curse.  Ever  since  the  Industrial 
revolution  began  to  transform  civilization 
more  than  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  we  have 
given  full  rein  to  science,  and  blind  accept- 
ance to  progress. 

Fee  too  long,  we  tolerated  the  luxury  of 
uncontroUed  technology,  confldent  that  our 
earth  and  atmosphere  could  absorb  and 
cleanse  aU  the  products  and  by  products  of 
our  science.  Only  slowly  have  we  come  to 
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realtae  tli*t  while  the  capsdty  of  our  tech- 
nology !•  TlrtuAlly  limitless,  the  c«paclty  of 
our  environment  Is  not.  Ntnety-nlne  percent 
of  »U  the  scientists  who  have  ever  lived  are 
living  today  and  conducting  their  reaearcb. 
Their  number  is  constantly  Increasing.  At 
last,  our  concern  has  been  aroused  over  the 
continuing  avalanche  of  new  products  and 
discoveries  they  are  pouring  Into  our  society. 

In  large  part.  I  think,  our  triumph  in 
space  Is  the  source  of  our  new  concern  with 
the  environment.  For  the  first  time  in  his- 
tory, man  has  been  able  to  stand  back  from 
his  planet,  and  to  see  It  in  both  its  beauty 
and  its  smallness. 

Since  Hiroshima,  we  have  known  that  the 
world  can  end  with  a  bang,  and  we  have 
made  halting  efforts  to  create  the  policies 
and  International  environment  to  prevent 
that  holocaust.  Today,  we  are  becoming 
equally  convinced  by  the  ecologlsts,  who 
warn  us  that  the  world  can  as  surely  end 
with  a  whimper,  by  the  Imperceptible  ac- 
cretion of  pollution  in  our  physical  and  so- 
cial environment.  We  have  failed  to  create 
the  policies  and  Institutions  essential  to  es- 
cape this  eqtially  serious  threat. 

It  strains  belief  to  count  our  scientific  mir- 
acles, but  to  learn  that  we  still  rely  on  the 
ancient  law  of  nature — the  principle  of  bio- 
logical oxidation — to  treat  ninety  percent  of 
all  our  industrial  and  municipal  waste. 

It  strains  belief  to  know  that  Nell  Arm- 
strong can  walk  on  the  moon.  250.000  miles 
away,  but  that  he  cannot  swim  in  Lake  Erie, 
a  few  miles  from  his  Ohio  home. 

The  Cuyahoga  River  in  Cleveland  bursts 
Into  flames,  and  becomes  the  only  body  of 
water  in  North  America  that  is  a  fire  baxard. 
The  lawlessness  of  private  Industry  spills 
thousands  of  gallons  of  oil  Into  the  Oulf  of 
Mexico  The  carelessness  of  the  F'ederal  Oov- 
emment  allows  an  oil  company  to  drill  with- 
out adequate  casings  In  a  notoriously  un- 
stable geologic  region  in  California,  and  the 
beautiful  shores  of  Santa  Barbara  are 
ravaged  by  oil. 

We  know  that  aroused  citizens,  concerned 
about  the  enviroiunent.  can  make  a  differ- 
ence Because  individual  Americans  saw  the 
danger,  dtlxens  banded  together  to  halt  a 
freeway  that  threatened  San  Francisco  Bay. 
In  New  Orleans,  they  halted  a  freeway 
through  the  heart  of  the  French  Quarter.  In 
Florida,  they  stopped  a  Jetport  in  the  Bver- 
gladea.  In  Baltimore,  one  of  the  nation °s  most 
famous  architects  leads  a  team  of  highway 
engineers  and  sociologists  in  planning  new 
programs  of  urban  transit. 

In  light  of  our  meager  and  fragmented 
success  of  the  past.  It  is  fair  to  say  that 
Earth  Day  marks  the  beginning  of  a  historic 
new  effort  to  control  pollution.  To  be  sure, 
a  decade  ago.  Congress  and  the  Federal  gOT> 
ernment — through  legislation  and  regula- 
tion— hegan  to  build  the  foundation  of  a 
national  antl-poUutlon  program.  Lsmdmark 
legislation  was  passed  to  combat  air  and 
water  pollution,  but.  the  programs  were  lim- 
ited, their  administration  was  divided,  and. 
always,  appropriations  fell  far  below  the 
authorization. 

The  91st  Congress  has  already  taken  fresh 
steps  to  remove  some  of  the  weaknesses  in 
otir  Federal  approach.  We  established  a 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality.  We  en- 
acted the  Water  Quality  Improvement  Act 
of  1970,  which,  for  the  first  time,  expands 
our  Federal  responsibility  Into  the  ana  a< 
oil  pollution.  We  are  writing  new  leglslatlan 
in  areas  like  thermal  pollution,  noise  pollu- 
tion, and  solid  waste  management. 

Because  our  efforts  have  not  been  ade- 
quate In  the  past,  we  must  do  much  more  U 
we  are  to  meet  our  responalblUtlea  to  the 
future. 

Firtt.  I  believe  that  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  must  take  a  far  greater  role  in  regulat- 
ing all  who  pollute  the  environment.  Even 
private  industry  has  begun  to  acknowledge 
the  need  for  more  forceful  federal  action. 


According  to  a  recent  sxirvey  of  corporate 
executives  throughout  the  nation: 

Fifty-seven  percent  of  the  executives  favor 
greater  federal  regulation  to  control  poUu- 
Uon. 

Fifty-three  percent  favor  national  stand- 
ards to  control  pollution,  rather  than  State 
or  local  standards. 

An  overwhelming  80  percent  believe  that 
protection  of  the  environment  should  be 
taken  into  account — even  If  it  means  In- 
hibiting the  introduction  of  new  corporate 
products:  even  if  It  means  foregoing  an  In- 
crease in  corporate  production;  and  even  If 
It  means  a  reduction  in  corporate  profits. 

Today,  for  the  first  time,  the  commitment 
of  our  corporations  to  combat  pollution  Is 
being  tested  by  extraordinary  private  efforts 
such  as  the  Campaign  to  Make  General  Mo- 
tors Responsible.  Campaign  DM  gives  share- 
holders and  their  constituents  a  unique  op- 
portunity to  voice  their  concern  over  the  en- 
vironmental values  of  our  nation's  largest 
corporation. 

Ultimately,  however,  we  must  rely  on  far- 
reaching  federal  legislation  to  ensure  that 
private  industries  stop  polluting  our  country. 

Second,  we  must  build  better  economic  in- 
centives to  Insure  that  our  public  concern 
over  pollution  Is  translated  into  effective 
action.  I  favor  current  proposals  to  tax 
pDlluters.  I  believe  revenues  from  such  taxes 
should  be  channeled  to  an  environment  trust 
fund,  whose  revenues  will  be  available  only 
for  the  war  against  pollution.  Only  In  this 
way  can  we  Insure  that  public  leadership  and 
private  profit  combine  In  the  most  effective 
possible  attack  on  the  sores  that  fester  In 
out  environment. 

Third,  the  federal  gpvernment  must  deal 
Immediately  with  the  air  pollution  choking 
our  cities.  We  can  do  so  only  by  coming  to 
grips  with  the  Internal  combustion  engine.  In 
the  cities  of  America,  automobiles  alone 
cause  90'"e  of  the  air  pollution  and  75*^0  of 
the  urban  noise.  Throughout  the  nation,  au- 
tomobiles contribute  90%  of  all  the  carbon 
monoxide  pollution.  60''c  of  hydrocarbon  pol- 
lution. &0'«  of  nitrogen  oxide  pollution,  and 
virtually  all  the  lead  pollution. 

To  meet  this  problem,  we  must  establish 
vigorous  standards  for  the  emission  of  pol- 
lutants, so  that  engines  will  be  clean  even 
after  30,000  or  30.000  miles.  We  must  sup- 
plement private  Industry  research  on  clean 
engines  with  extensive  public  research.  We 
csnnot  permit  Industry  to  hide  behind  the 
claim  of  "technological  unfeaalblllty"  when- 
ever stricter  standards  are  Imposed. 

In  addition,  the  federal  government  should 
support  state  efforts  to  establish  regular  pol- 
lution checkups  for  all  vehicles.  Those  which 
fall  to  pass  the  checkup  should  be  repaired 
at  manufacturers'  expense.  Manufacturers 
will  thereby  have  a  new  Incentive  to  build  en- 
gines that  remain  pollution  free.  Also,  Con- 
gress must  enact  new  legislation  to  control 
other  forms  of  dangerous  pollution  caused 
by  automobiles.  As  one  of  the  nation's  out- 
standing environmentalists.  Dr.  Rene  Dubos 
suggested,  rubber  from  tires  and  asbestos 
from  clutch  and  brake  linings  may  be  en- 
tering our  atmosphere  in  dangerous  amounts, 
and  may  constitute  an  even  more  serious 
threat  than  the  emissions  we  are  now  com- 
bating. Finally,  to  control  the  endless  prolif- 
eration of  the  automobile,  the  government 
must  support  the  construction  of  new  or 
expanded  mass  transit  systems.  Clean  efficient 
mass  transit  will  assist  not  only  In  controlling 
air  pollution,  but  also  In  making  our  down- 
town cities  far  more  pleasant  to  live  In,  work 
in,  abop  In  and  visit. 

Fourth,  we  need  new  programs  that  em- 
phasise regional  development  In  America.  We 
must  establish  a  more  effective  method  of 
coordinating  the  enormous  number  of  Fed- 
eral programs  that  already  affect  the  en- 
vironment. We  need  a  NaUonal  Institute  of 
Regional  Development  to  coordinate  pro- 
grams within  the  various  regions  of  the  na- 


tion, and  to  conduct  research  Into  regional 
problems. 

For  too  long,  our  programs  have  tended  to 
operate  at  one  or  the  other  of  two  extremes — 
the  national  level  or  the  state  and  local  level. 
Too  often,  we  have  Ignored  the  regional  level. 
In  large  part,  the  reason  for  our  neglect  lies 
deep  in  the  historical,  geographical,  and  po- 
litical roots  of  the  nation.  Today,  for  the 
first  time,  we  have  begun  to  learn  the  effici- 
ency of  a  regional  approach  to  problems  like 
pollution.  Only  by  this  approach  can  we  use 
our  limited  resources  In  the  most  effective 
way  to  solve  the  problems  of  our  whole  en- 
vironment. 

Fifth.  I  urge  the  Administration.  In  this 
period  of  rapidly  rising  unemployment  In 
the  war  against  Inflation,  to  make  a  special 
effort  to  develop  manpower  programs  lo 
train  new  types  of  workers  in  service  to  the 
environment.  Too  often,  the  victims  of  the 
war  against  Inflation— the  poor,  the  black, 
the  semi-skilled — are  the  ones  least  able  to 
help  themselves  In  our  economic  crisis.  By 
channeling  their  energies  to  the  new  social 
cause  of  protecting  and  promoting  the  en- 
vironment, we  can  give  them  new  hope  and 
a  new  Incentive  In  our  society. 

Sixth.  I  urge  you,  and  our  magniflcent  uni- 
versity community  throughout  the  nation,  to 
continue  and  Increase  your  special  role  In 
the  effort  to  save  the  environment.  Tour 
boundless  energy  and  vitality  are  the  major 
sources  of  Inspiration  for  those  of  us  In 
public  office  who  shape  the  programs  to  meet 
the  problems  you  define.  You  must  take  the 
lead  In  training  students  and  citizens  in  the 
multiple  disciplines  necessary  for  a  pro|}er 
solution  of  the  problems  of  our  environment, 
and  you  must  continue  to  probe  Into  all  the 
sources  of  our  growing  concern. 

There  are  some,  I  know,  who  criticize  our 
new-found  concern  over  the  environment. 
They  charge  that  students  and  other  Ameri- 
cans are  turning  their  backs  on  other  major 
Issues  confronting  the  United  States,  and 
are  engaging  In  an  "ecological  cop-out."  I 
do  not  share  this  view  but  I  do  not  dismiss 
It  either.  For  the  danger  of  the  "cop-out"  Is 
there,  the  signs  are  all  around,  enthusiasm 
for  a  cause  Is  the  quicksilver  of  life — so 
hard  to  keep  In  one  place  for  the  whole 
duration  of  an  effort.  And  you — we — are  being 
Judged  on  whether  we  are  committed  to 
Just  any  effort  that  warms  the  blood  and 
brings  some  action,  or  whether  when  we 
preas  an  Issue  on  a  moral  basis  we  mean  It 
and  hold  to  It. 

Two  things  happened  in  Washington  this 
week  you  may  have  missed — the  Moratorium 
Committee  closed  its  doors  for  lack  of  funds 
and  Interest,  the  Earth  Day  Organization 
announced  plans  to  Incorporate  Itself  Into 
a  permanent  entity. 

During  World  War  II  the  question  was 
often  asked  "Dont  you  know  there's  a  war 
on?"  There  ts  a  war  on,  and  that  war  Is  going 
to  keep  on,  and  on,  until  pressure  Is  again 
brought  upon  a  government  In  power  to  end 
the  violence,  and  end  It  now.  What  difference 
will  it  make  that  150,000  soldiers  may  be 
home  in  a  year  to  the  S.OOO  to  8,000  young 
people  who  will  die — who  must  die  because 
we  are  not  ready  to  accept  the  |x>lltical 
realities  that  final  settlement  to  Vietnam 
will  mean.  What  in  the  world  does  the  Idea  of 
Vletnamlzatlon  mean  to  the  160.000  South 
Vietnamese  civilian  women,  children  and 
old  men  who  will  be  casualties  between  now 
and  next  April  Und. 

If  war  U  harmful  to  children  and  other 
living  things,  let  us  put  It  on  the  agenda 
of  Earth  Day  where  It  belongs.  It  belongs 
first.  It  stands  alone.  You  must  not  have 
war  as  an  Issue  to  those  who  view  It  a«  a 
statement  of  profit  and  loss — happy  to  an- 
nounce a  low  casualty  figure  or  an  Increase 
In  the  killing  capability  of  some  non- 
American  army. 

Also  pending  before  us  remains  the  ques- 
tion of  the  equality  and  dignity  of  all  men 
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In  this  rich  segment  of  earth.  The  Justice 
Department  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica has  CO  two  occasions  now  Intervened 
for  thoee  who  would  stand  In  a  school  house 
door.  A  Oovemor  has  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses now  defied  the  Federal  Courts,  and 
will  be  accommodated  by  Federal  Agencies, 
school  buses  have  been  tlpp>ed  and  burnt, 
axe  handles  distributed  In  the  Nations'  Cap- 
ital Building — becaiise  the  word  Is  out  by 
Implication  and  reference  that  this  country 
will  go  no  farther  on  the  question  of  uniting 
the  races. 

On  this  Earth  Day.  we  should  note  that 
the  countryside  Is  littered  with  broken 
dreams  and  promises.  And  absent  your  ef- 
fort, absent  your  concern,  we  will  pay  a 
terrible  price  for  this  violation  of  human 
rights. 

And  what  of  the  poor?  Not  the  black  poor, 
not  the  white  poor — Just  the  poor.  Is  poverty 
such  a  hackneyed  phrase  that  the  mention 
of  It  seems  square  or  out  of  place?  What  a 
sad  memory  we  have  of  Resurrection  City 
squatting  In  the  mud  before  the  Lincoln 
Memorial  In  1968 — no  organization,  no  logis- 
tics, no  fine  scaled  planning,  not  half  the 
effort  or  skill  that  went  Into  Earth  Day.  But 
the  alleys  and  empty  fiats  of  our  city  are  not 
only  filthy,  but  filled  with  the  human  debris 
of  drug  addiction.  Children  roam  fat-belUed 
on  rural  roads.  The  poor  are  the  waste  prod- 
ucts of  our  society — where  do  they  belong 
on  an  agenda  for  an  Earth  Day? 

I  think  that  protest  Is  becoming  far  too 
comfortable,  like  everything  else  In  America. 
We  are  masters  of  doing  things  so  well — do- 
ing things  by  the  numbers — that  we  can 
protest  anything  now  using  the  same  old  pro- 
cedures, getting  the  same  old  satisfactions, 
writing  on  the  same  old  cardboards  with 
detachable  handles. 

If  you  want  to  bring  an  end  to  war — then 
work  to  elect  men  who  agree  with  you  and 
mount  that  poUtlcal  campaign  this  fall  that 
we  know  was  successful  before. 

If  you  are  still  Insistent  on  racial  equaUty, 
then  go  where  you  are  needed — to  register 
blacks,  to  assist  with  their  arguments  In 
court,  to  offer  your  services  to  their  cause. 

If  you  care  about  poverty,  go  live  It.  Teach 
the  children,  work  with  the  addict,  help 
them  In  their  community  programs. 

In  short,  do  what  your  Intelligence,  your 
skills,  your  privileged  status  has  allowed  you 
to  do — exercise  your  Imagination  to  save  or 
lift  your  fellow  man  from  the  dirt  of  the 
earth.  But  act  in  a  way  meaningful  to  some- 
one other  than  yourself. 

That,  In  all  Its  simplicity,  should  be  the 
message  of  an  Earth  Day — and  the  control 
of  physical  pollution  may  well  be  child's 
play  thereafter.  i 


THE  CRITICAL  NEEDS  OP  THE 
YOUNG  DISABLED  ADULT  IN  THE 
URBAN  ENVIRONMENT 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  more 
than  40  million  people  in  the  United 
States  suffer  from  some  form  of  mental 
or  physical  disability.  Over  6  percent,  or 
2V^  million,  of  these  handicapped  per- 
sons reside  in  my  own  State  of  New  York. 

Unfortunately,  barriers  still  exist 
which  isolate  many  of  the  handicapped 
from  the  madnstream  of  American  life. 
These  barriers  must  be  broken  down  so 
that  the  handicapped  will  in  fact  be  full 
participants  in  our  society. 

New  York  State  Assembljrman  Martin 
Oinsberg,  of  Plainview,  a  disabled  person 
himself,  has  become  a  leader  among  the 
handicapped  people  in  our  State.  On 
February  28,  1970,  Assemblyman  Oins- 
berg addressed  the  Eighth  Annual  Con- 
ference on  Urban  Affairs  at  the  Brooklyn 
Center  of  Long  Island  University  on  "The 


Critical  Needs  of  the  Young  Disabled 
Adult  in  the  Urban  Environment."  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  address  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 

The  CarncAL  Nebds  op  thz  Young  Disabled 
Adult  in  the  Urban  EnvuionmeiJt 
(By  Martin  Ginsberg) 
There  are  times  when  It  Is  discounted, 
times  when  It  Is  not  believed,  and  times 
when  It  Is  forgotten,  but  nevertheless  It 
Is  a  fact  which  has  been  patiently  restated 
on  countless  occasions  and  one  which  should 
be  enjoying  wide  acceptance.  Physical 
prowess  wUl  never  replace  Intellectual  ca- 
pacity. Yet,  the  young  disabled  adult  In  our 
urban  environment  Is  compelled  to  exercise 
this  very  ability  In  which  he  Is  deficient, 
fostering  upon  him  an  almost  Insurmount- 
able burden. 

In  the  last  decade.  It  was  adult  Intellect, 
Idealism,  and  devoted  dedication  that  put 
American  footprints  on  the  moon.  Tomor- 
row's America  will  observe  today's  young 
adults  as  they  leave  mankind's  footprints 
throughout  this  galaxy.  This  is  a  challenge 
which  no  generation  before  would  have  dared 
to  utter  to  the  next,  but  one  which  today 
stays  perched  on  the  tip  of  my  generation's 
tongue.  This  Is  not  all  we  ask  of  our  off- 
spring. 

As  President  Nixon  has  said  In  the  past: 

"If  we  are  able  to  reach  out  beyond  the 
sky  to  grasp  the  dust  of  the  moon — then 
we  must  also  be  able  to  reach  out  beneath 
the  sky  to  grasp  the  hands  of  our  people." 

And  so,  we  seek  a  cure  for  cancer,  and  an 
end  to  the  abuse  and  pollution  of  our  nat- 
ural resources.  Still  we  ask  for  more — we 
ask  that  the  next  generation  of  Americans 
take  on  the  struggle  that  the  late  John 
F.  Kennedy  proposed  In  hU  1960  Inaugural 
Address : 

"A  struggle  against  the  common  enemies 
of  man:  tyranny,  poverty,  disease,  and  war 
ItseU." 

All  these  solutions,  reasonings,  and  ac- 
complishments certainly  can  not  flower 
from  one  mind.  If  people  are  to  dream  of 
these  successes,  then  the  trying  chaUenges  of 
tomorrow  must  be  met  by  an  Intellectual,  in- 
telligent, and  thoroughly  educated  group  of 
responsible  adults.  American  cities  and 
American  suburban  environments  alike,  will 
need  a  concerted  effort  of  all  of  their  popu- 
lations, that  Is  the  physically  able,  and  the 
physically  disabled  as  well.  In  the  attempt 
to  Improve  and  advance  a  society  to  its  po- 
tential capacity,  the  effective  utilization  of 
all  of  Its  faculties  is  expedient.  It  would  be 
sheer  stupidity  for  any  nation  to  discount 
the  Importance  and  worth  of  any  of  Its  re- 
sources, especially  Its  most  valuable — its  peo- 
ple. At  tho  same  time.  It  Is  sheer  injustice 
and  degradation  for  Americans  to  disregard 
the  capabilities  and  worth  of  the  physically 
disabled. 

Certainly  the  Empire  State  does  not  ex- 
pect or  suppose  that  It  can  Ignore  the  po- 
tentiality and  the  rights  of  more  than 
thirteen  percent  of  its  population.  Should 
we  as  citizens  and  legislators,  cruelly  and 
unwisely,  assume  that  New  York  State's  two 
and  one-half  million  mentally  and  physi- 
cally handicapped  can  make  no  greater  con- 
tribution to  society  other  than  to  stay  out 
of  Its  way? 

I  say  nol  I  pray  nol  Let  us  educate  ail  of 
our  young  adults  so  that  they  will  reap  a 
plentiful  harvest  for  themselves  and  for  their 
homeland.  As  Thomas  Jefferson  once  said: 

"If  a  nation  expects  to  be  Ignorant  and 
free  ...  It  expects  what  never  was  and 
what  never  will  be." 

Let  us  provide  the  same  quality  of  edu- 
cation to  the  abls  as  well  as  the  disabled, 
to  those  who  live  In  the  urban  environment 


as  well  as  the  rural,  so  that  they  will  be 
prepared,  so  that  together  they  can  strive 
for  a  better  community,  a  better  future, 
and  a  better  life. 

The  critical  needs  of  the  young  disabled 
adult  whether  he  reside  in  the  city  or  the 
suburbs  are  very  closely  related  and  in  many 
instances  IdenUcal.  The  key  to  their  needs 
is  education. 

Currently,  ao  our  schools  and  colleges 
trake  the  necessary  provisions  for  the  handi- 
capped? Do  they  provide  facilities  of  such 
nature  that  they  can  be  utilized  by  the 
physically  disabled?  Do  they  provide  such 
essentials  as  street  level  or  ramped  entrances, 
elevators,  doors  that  can  be  easily  opened, 
wide  corridors  and  doorways,  hand  railings, 
and  special  Jesks  to  accommodate  the  physi- 
cally handicapped?  Too  few  of  them  do,  In 
an  age  when  all  of  them  could.  Do  they  pro- 
vide the  disabled  student  with  lowered  tele- 
phones, water  fountains,  and  fire  alarms? 
Do  the  colleges  provide  specially  modified 
dormitory  space?  Are  theli  rest  rooms  mod- 
ified to  accommodate  the  physically  dis- 
abled? Are  audible  warning  signals  accom- 
panied by  Sim'  itaneous  visual  signals  for  the 
benefit  of  those  with  hearing  impairments, 
and  visual  signals  accompanieu  by  simul- 
taneous audible  signals  for  the  benefit  of 
the  blind.'  The  sad  facts  are  that  only  about 
half  of  all  public  and  private  school  systems 
in  this  country  provide  edurition  for  the 
physically  handicapped  and  unfortunately, 
only  a  handful  of  colleges  Including  Long 
Island  University's  Brooklyn  Center  are  fully 
accessible  to  the  physically  disabled  student.- 
The  physically  disabled  younc  adult  wants 
to  be,  and  must  be  Integrated  into  the  edu- 
cational system,  and  Into  society.  To  do 
this,  perhaps  the  greatest  single  obstacle 
we  must  eliminate  Is  the  architectural  bar- 
rier. 

This  obstacle  has  been  the  physical  design 
or  the  public  and  private  buildings  and  facil- 
ities that  the  handicapped  are  called  upon 
to  use  In  their  dally  lives.*  An  Important 
step  was  taken  during  the  Johnson  Admin- 
istration -vhen  the  "Architectural  Barriers" 
bill  was  signed  Into  law.  This  law  which  had 
the  unanimous  support  of  both  bouses  of 
Congress,  provides  that  all  biilldlngs  financed 
In  whole  or  In  part  with  Federal  funds  must 
be  so  designed  and  constructed  as  to  be 
accessible  to  the  physically  disabled.*  This 
Congressional  legislation  is  not  enough.  We 
need  legislation  that  will  guarantee  the  dis- 
abled American  the  same  freedoms  and  rights 
as  the  abled  American. 

The  young  disabled  adult  is  also  In  critical 
need  of  employment.  For  a  number  of  rea- 
sons many  employers  are  very  reluctant  to 
hire  a  disabled  person.  In  general,  there  seems 
to  be  a  great  psychological  stigma  which  per- 
vades and  transcends  any  assets  the  handi- 
capped individual  may  have.  Too  many  times 
physical  disability  is  virrongly  associated  with 
mental  incompetence.  The  employer  does  not 
hire  the  handicapped  because  he  seems  to 
believe  that  the  consumer,  or  the  public, 
associates  physical  disability  with  his  busi- 
ness, resulting  In  bad  public  relations.  This 
total  rejection  compounds  all  of  the  problems 
a  handicapped  person  must  face  in  regard 
to  employment.  This  obstacle  was  the  one  I 
found  most  difficult  to  overcome. 

In  1952, 1  was  graduated  with  honors  from 
St.  John's  University  Law  School,  fourth  in 
my  class.  It  took  me  more  than  three  months 
to  find  a  Job.  I  wonder  how  long  It  would  have 
taken  me  If  I  were  able  to  walk  like  every- 
one else? 

Miany  employers  sense  a  feeling  of  guilt  or 
pity  for  the  handicapped.  They  feel  contrite 
about  asking  the  disabled  to  perform.  Other 
employers  feel  that  the  disabled  individual 
cannot  function  properly.  They  wonder  If  the 
physical  disability  plays  on  the  totality  of 
the  individual's  competence.  Then,  of  course. 
there  is  the  Ignorant  businessman  who  fears 
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that  b*  will  pay  higher  workmen's  compen- 
sation premlumj  If  be  hires  the  hAndlcapped. 
StlU.  other  employers  worry,  thinking  that 
their  Insurance  rates  wUl  sky-rocket  There 
exists  a  sesment  of  businessmen  that  prefers 
making  an  Income  tax  deductible  contribu- 
tion to  the  disabled,  rather  than  to  hire  them. 
Then  there  are  those  employers  who  are 
willing  to  hire  the  handicapped  but  they 
honestly  cannot.  They  cannot  accommodate 
ilie  disabled  because  of  their  unintentional, 
yet  present  architectural  barriers. 

What  Is  to  be  done?  What  resources  can 
be  taken  to  underscore  and  Insure  these  In- 
dividuals of  their  American  right  to  free 
enterprise?  I  am  proposing  legislation.  In 
our  State  Assembly  which  would  allow  em- 
ployers to  claim  tax  credit  for  whatever 
modifications  they  make  to  accommodate  the 
physically  disabled.  This  is  similar  to  the 
law  which  authorizes  the  awarding  of  tax 
credit  for  building  modernization. 

HoweTer.  there  Is  no  contemporary  gov- 
ernmental system  In  existence  that  can  leg- 
islate against  Injust  thought.  We  pray  to 
Ood  that  no  goTemment  will  ever  hare  the 
power  to  regulate  our  thoughts— good  or 
bad.  Instead  of  the  legislation  of  uncon- 
stitutional restraining  regulations,  I  appeal 
to  employers  for  a  voluntary  consideration — 
a  serious  consideration  of  the  bandlcapped's 
equality  regarding  free  enterprise. 

Rather  than  regulate  thought,  we  can  at 
least  legislate  legal  equality  and  hope  It  wlU 
Influence  thought.  I  have  also  Introduced  a 
"Bill  of  Rights'*  for  the  Handicapped,  which 
will  amend  the  current  New  York  State  Bill 
of  Rights  to  read:  ".  .  .  regardless  of  race, 
creed,  color,  age,  sex.  national  origin,  or 
physical  dlsahUlty."  I  feel  that  this  bUl 
articulates  and  provides  the  necessary  frame- 
work for  more  of  this  much  needed  legis- 
lation In  the  future. 

The  critical  needs  of  the  young  disabled 
adult  do  not  terminate  with  education,  em- 
ployment, and  the  elimination  of  architec- 
tural barriers.  Before  the  handicapped  In- 
dividual can  hope  to  receive  a  good  educa- 
tion, and  belore  he  can  hope  to  find  gain- 
ful employment  he  must  Ond  a  way  to  make 
use  of  our  mass  transportation  system. 

Many  of  tbm  handleappad  arv  b«rr*d  from 
olasTooaas  and  employment  for  tbm  almple 
rs—oii  Uutt  oommuting  Is  too  often  a  ptayal- 
eal  tmpoaalbility.  I  feel  that  our  gov«miiMnt 
has  failed  them.  Maes  tranaportatton  baa 
virtuaUy  dlsenfranrhlsert  them.  Some  fellow 
countrymen  turn  their  beads,  pretandlng  mt 
to  tmderstand  the  urgejitly  necessary  modi- 
fications. TiAin  station  platforms  must  be 
made  paraUel  to  the  cars  and  to  car  an- 
traoeea.  Trains,  buses,  and  planes  should 
maka  obangas  regarding  saaring  for  the  han- 
dloapped.  Certain  specially  dsaigned  secttona 
should  bare  Mats  that  fold  up  or  that  are 
removabte  in  order  to  prorlda  room  for  tboae 
In  wbaalebalra.  Trains  and  buses  would  hav* 
to  maintain  steady  speeds  and  acoelerate 
and  deealarata  gradually. 

Wltb  aU  tbe  lantlilc  and  technologleal 
ailiaiwi— file  aad  know-how  of  our  highly 
ladaatrtaUaed  and  merhantriwl  modem  ao- 
daty.  18  it  not  poartbia  tbat  In  tba  rear  ct 
one  out  of  every  tan  or  twelve  buaea  tbwa 
be  instaUed  a  bydranUc  lift  to  maka  Mtoea- 
tioo  and  amployaaant  acw—lble  to  tba  bandl- 
cappad?  Is  tbla  giving  our  physically  dla- 
ablad  young  adults  too  much?  Would  tbay 
be  aaklng  for  too  much  U  they  asked  for  a 
separate  entrance  to  subways  and  the  In- 
stallation of  an  elevator?  The  public  trana- 
portatloa  syitsm  la  financed  with  public 
ftinda  aad  should  be  for  the  use  of  all  tlsa 
people — not  Just  the  able.  Today,  it  eoata 
the  average  hand  trapped  individual  at  least 
six  hundred  A>nars  more  than  the  noa- 
handleapped  In  bla  annual  commutatlona. 
I  have  Introdneed  laglBiatkm  r«"''"«t  on  tta* 
floor  of  Um  atata  iMwnlily  vblcb  would  par- 
mit  the  disabled  Individual  to  claim  a  aalal- 
mum  deduction  of  bis  State  IncooM  Tax.  of 


six  hundred  dollars,  for  his  extra  transpor- 
tation expenses. 

The  disabled  young  adult,  as  any  young 
adult  Is  In  critical  need  of  tension-releasing 
and  mlnd-pleasing  recreation.  It  Is  remark- 
ably easy  for  a  young  disabled  adult  to  de- 
velop a  physiological  hang-up.  or  an  inferi- 
ority complex.  If  he  is  barred  from  relating 
to  other  human  beings  in  his  society.  We 
must  open  the  doors  in  order  to  inspire  a 
healthy  relationship  between  society  and 
the  handicapped,  and  advantageous  to  both. 
We  must  build  ramps  on  public  beaches  and 
at  public  pools  which  will  extend  directly 
Into  the  water  The  human  body  needs  no 
wheelchair  or  braces  to  float.  Public  parks, 
theaters,  museums  and  all  public  and  pri- 
vate buildings  should  follow  suit.  Take  away 
the  barriers  and  we  give  the  handicapped  a 
refreshingly  different  view  of  life — and  In- 
teresting departure  from  the  drudgery  of 
limited  capacities.  It  Is  a  terrible  shame  that 
many  of  the  phjrslcally  disabled  cannot  even 
enjoy  such  cultural  places  as  Lincoln  Cen- 
ter. The  situation  does  not  have  to  be  this 
way;  it  Is  very  easy  to  change,  and,  therefore. 
It  must  be  changed. 

In  the  final  analysis  there  are  two  alter- 
natives, one  of  which  we  will  adopt  and  ad- 
here to.  The  first  alternative  is  to  Ignore  the 
handicapped  citizens  and  disengage  them 
from  society,  continuing  to  turn  them  out 
and  segregate  them  from  our  lives,  and  sim- 
ply Unaglne  that  they  are  non-existent. 

The  other  proposal  Is  to  make  an  etfort  to 
bring  these  handicapped  people  Into  the 
mainstream  of  society,  so  that  they  may 
realise  their  maximum  potential  as  human 
belngt  and  thereby  make  a  maximum  contri- 
bution to  their  society. 

I  have  already  made  my  choice — the  people 
must  now  make  theirs.  Togather  we  must 
wait  to  see  the  scalea  of  Justice  balanced. 

FOOTNUm 

■  VS.  Congressional  Record,  87tb  Congress. 
Second  Session,  February  6,  1902. 

'  Youth  Committee  Facts,  The  President's 
Committee  on  Employment  of  the  Handi- 
capped. June  1069. 

'  New  United  States  Buiidingt  To  Be  Spe- 
ciatt]f  Designed  to  Accommodate  the  Handi- 
capped, The  President's  Committee  on  Em- 
plo}-ment  of  the  Handicapped. 

'Ibid. 


WAR    PRISONERS    IN   VIETNAM 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  the  Ameri- 
can Legion,  E>epartment  ot  Alabama, 
and  the  Veterans  oX  Foreign  Wars,  De- 
partment of  Alabama,  are  doing  a  mac- 
nlflcent  Job  in  directing  public  attention 
In  Alabama  to  the  pressing  need  to  mo- 
bilise public  opinion  behind  a  concerted 
national  effort  on  behalf  of  our  war 
prisoners  In  Vietnam. 

The  Alabama  Departmoit  of  the 
American  Legion  started  out  to  gather 
a  quarter  of  a  million  signatures  on 
cards  designated.  "Concerned  Citizens 
for  Prisoners  of  War."  As  of  today  the 
department  confidently  expects  to  dou- 
ble that  goal  and  come  up  with  one-half 
million  signature  cards. 

The  Alabama  Department  of  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  has  asked  its  Indlrldual 
membership  and  its  Posts  to  write  let- 
ters to  leaders  of  foreign  nations  request- 
ing that  they  bring  their  influence  to 
bear  on  the  North  Vietnamese  and  the 
Vietcong  to  honor  the  spirit  of  the  Gene- 
va Convention  and  end  abuse  of  war  pris- 
oners. The  national  VFW  Is  working 
closely  with  those  who  are  ^Kmsoring 
the  day  of  tribute  to  prisoners  <d  war 
on  May  1. 


These  objectives  and  accompllshmenti 
compliment  the  American  Legion  and 
VFW  leadership  in  Alabama  and  elo- 
quently attest  to  the  patriotic  spirit  of 
Alabamians  and  their  feeling  of  compas- 
sion and  deep  concern  for  war  prisoners 
and  for  their  loved  ones  back  home. 

Mr.  President,  the  near  universal  ap- 
peal of  these  splendid  projects  Is  re- 
flected in  the  type  of  organizations  they 
have  enlisted  in  their  support.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Legion  has  received  the  back- 
ing of  the  Honorable  Albert  P.  Brewer. 
Governor  of  Alabama,  in  two  proclama- 
tions and  tlie  backing  of  the  Alabama 
League  of  Municipalities.  In  addition, 
tliese  projects  have  received  the  endorse- 
ment of  many  Alabama  newspapers,  and 
church  and  civic  leaders. 

Mr.  President,  because  of  the  great 
need  for  these  projects  and  in  view  of 
their  tremendous  success  and  because  of 
the  great  credit  it  reflects  on  these  fine 
organizations  and  the  people  of  Ala- 
bama. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
texts  of  illustrative,  descriptive,  and  pro- 
motional materials  and  endorsements  be 
printed  in  the  Recorl,  to  the  end  that 
they  may  help  serve  to  the  greater  cause 
of  helping  to  relieve  the  intolerable  sit- 
uation of  our  men  held  as  prisoners  of 
war. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 
CoNcmNXD  CmzEifs  fob  PaiaoNixa  or  Waa 

Many  thousands  of  Americans  are  express- 
ing their  concern  and  mobilizing  world  public 
opinion  to  urge  the  North  Vietnamese  and 
the  Viet  Cong  to  honor  the  spirit  of  the 
Geneva  Convention  and  end  abuse  of  war 
prisoners.  Tour  concern  and  your  assistance 
are  Important. 

To  help  In  this  unselfish  effort  to  assure 
basic  oodiss  of  human  decency  for  the  treat- 
ment of  prisoners  of  war,  join  with  a  quarter 
of  a  million  Alahamlarw  In  an  effort  to  obtain 
information  and  proper  treatment  of  Ameri- 
can prisoners  of  war. 

SrcoKsm  Pboclamation  To  Bs  Uses  bt  thb 
MAToas  or  Each  Crrr — Plxass  Bzx  That 
TiTB  la  Usso  Bt  Yom  Local  Homttown 

NZWBPAPKB 

Whereas,  all  Patriotic  Alabamlans  are 
grateful  for  the  contributions  and  the  sac- 
rifices made  by  our  men  fighting  for  freedom 
In  Vietnam:  and 

Whereas,  socne  1400  Americans  are  missing 
In  action  and  are  preeomed  to  be  held  pris- 
oners of  war,  and 

VThereas.  the  North  Vietnamese  Leaders 
refuse  to  release  any  Information  about  these 
American  Prisoners  of  War  so  that  loved  ones 
will  know  of  their  condition,  and 

Whereas,  this  violates  all  honorable  tradi- 
tions and  customs  regarding  the  rights  of 
Prisoners  of  War,  causing  loved  ones  unneces- 
sary agony  and  grief. 

Now  therefore  be  It  reaolved.  that  the  pe- 
riod of  April  l-M  ba  designated  as  36  Days  for 
Concerned  Alabama  Citizens  for  Prlaonara  of 
War  to  make  known  their  protest  at  this  In- 
humane treatment  of  American  Prisoners  of 
War  and  that  every  Alabamlan  be  urged  to 
sign  a  card  protesting  the  treatment  of  Amer- 
ican men  held  as  prisoners  of  war. 

Ai.aaaMs  Bankxbs  AsaociATioif, 

aroatpomery,  Ala. 
Memo  to:  Chief  Executive  Oflloers. 
From:  Howard  J.  Morrla,  Jr. 
Date:  March  37.  1970. 

Subject:  Concerned  Citizens  for  Prisoner*  of 
War. 
AlaBA   la  pleased  to  ooopaiata  with  iba 
Amerteaa  Leglaa  la  tba  drlfa  to  tiaa 
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lean  prisoners  of  the  North  Vietnamese  and 
the  Viet  Cong.  The  effort  Is  described  In  the 
enclosed  materials.  AlaBA's  own  Bob  Wilder 
of  DadevlUe  Is  heading  the  effort,  and  we  ap- 
plaud bis  public  spirited  Interest.  He  of 
course  has  a  more  than  passing  knowledge 
of  the  subject,  since  he  himself  was  a  prisoner 
of  war  In  Germany  during  World  War  n. 

In  a  few  days  a  set  ot  pasters  and  the 
cards  will  arrive  at  your  bank  and  at  your 
branches.  If  you  have  them.  We  hope  that 
you  will  display  the  posters  prominently  in 
your  lobbies,  and  that  you  will  distribute  the 
cards  throughout  the  bank  for  easy  access 
to  the  public.  A  word  of  encouragement  from 
your  employees  who  meet  the  public  could 
produce  hundreds  of  signatures  from  within 
your  own  bank  lobby.  Hold  the  cards  at  a 
central  point  within  the  bank  until  a  mem- 
ber of  your  local  American  Legion  poet  comes 
In  to  pick  tem  up. 

If  you  have  any  questions,  you  may  di- 
rect them  to  Lt.  Col.  Lawson  Lynn  at  the 
Alabama  War  Memorial,  P.O.  Box  1069,  Mont- 
gomery. Alabama  36103,  or  to  the  AlaBA 
ofllce. 

This  U  an  opportunity  for  a  real  patriotic 
service,  and  we  are  certain  that  you  will 
be  pleased  to  help. 

Alabama  Leacttk  or  MtrKiciPALrriES, 

Montgomery,  Ala.,  March  25, 1970. 
Re  Concerned  Citizens  for  Prisoners  of  War. 
Your  assistance  requested. 
Deab  Matob:  The  Alabama  League  of  Mu- 
nicipalities Is  lending  Its  support  to  a  drive 
of  the  American  Legion  to  secure  the  signa- 
tures of  250.000  Alabamlans  expressing  con- 
cern for  American  Prisoners  of  War. 

Enclosed  you  will  find  explanatory  ma- 
terials. Including  a  suggested  news  release 
for  Issuance  April  1  or  shortly  thereafter. 
Governor  Brewer  Is  to  Issue  a  proclamation 
declaring  the  period  AprU  l-2fi  as  days  for 
Concerned  Citizens  for  Prlaoners  of  War. 

We  hope  that  you  wlU  give  your  whole- 
hearted support  to  your  local  American  Le- 
gion PostVlth  this  program. 
With  thanks  and  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

John  P.  WATKma, 
Executive  Director. 

[From  the  Birmingham  (Ala.)  News,  Apr.  3. 

1970] 

POW's  RzmbMbbbkd 

The  American  Legion  Is  conducting  a  drive 
which  deserves  the  support  of  every  Ala- 
bamlan— Indeed,  all  Americans. 

Legionnaires  here  are  seeking  250,000  sig- 
natures of  Alabamlans  as  part  of  a  nation- 
wide crusade  to  protest  to  Hanoi  the  mis- 
treatment of  GI  prisoners  of  war. 

The  signatures  will  be  on  cards  bearing  a 
message  which.  In  addition  to  protesting  mis- 
treatment, asks  that  families  be  provided  the 
names  of  Americans  held  prisoners  of  war 
In  Vietnam;  that  correspondence  be  allowed 
between  families  and  prisoners;  and  that 
the  prisoner  of  war  facilities  be  opened  for 
inspection  In  accordance  with  the  Geneva 
Convention. 

Widespread  supiKirt  of  this  effort  Is  needed 
both  to  Inform  North  Vietnam  of  the  outrage 
of  our  people  and  as  a  sign  that  Americans 
everywhere  share  the  grief  of  those  who  en- 
dure the  agony  of  not  knowing  whether  their 
loved  ones  are  alive  or  dead. 

Wives  and  other  relatives  of  servicemen 
presumed  captured  by  North  Vietnam  have 
valiantly  persisted  In  attempts  to  learn  the 
fate  of  their  loved  ones.  Most  efforts  have 
run  up  against  a  stone  wall. 

In  some  cases,  Hanoi  has  added  insult  to 
Injury  by  attempting  to  fabricate  a  propa- 
ganda coup  out  of  the  sufferings  of  the  next- 
of-kin:  Using  communication  with  OIs  as  a 
bribe.  North  Vietnamese  diplomats  have 
cooly  Informed  them  to  direct  their  Inquiries 
through  American  peacenik  groups  which 
Hanoi  reoogolses. 


Despite  the  constant  frustration  of  their 
attempts,  the  wives  and  mothers  of  service- 
men continue  to  seek  the  names  of  those 
held  prisoner. 

It  must  be  a  lonely,  enervating  experience, 
particularly  since  the  United  States  govern- 
ment Is  powerless  to  aid  them  In  their  mis- 
sion. 

No  one  knows  what  effect  the  Legion's 
campaign  will  have  on  Hanoi.  But  It  will 
reflect  solid  support  for  those  who  suffer — 
both  at  home  and  in  the  prisons  of  North 
Vietnam. 

And,  hopefully.  It  will  revive  the  Issue  for 
the  rest  of  the  nations  of  the  world — those 
nations  who  are  so  quick  to  condemn  our 
country  and  so  slow  to  show  concern  against 
Hanoi's  Injustice  to  our  captive  servicemen. 

paoclamation   bt  the  governor,  state  of 
Alabama 

Whereas,  the  Alabama  Department  of  the 
American  Legion,  in  cooperation  with  church 
leaders  and  civic  (M^anlzatlons  throughout 
the  State  of  Alabama,  Is  sponsoring  a  pro- 
gram which  gives  Alabamlans  an  opportunity 
to  voice  their  displeasure  over  the  treatment 
American  prisoners  of  war  are  receiving  in 
North  Viet  Nam;  and 

Whereas,  the  program,  which  has  already 
received  widespread  support,  is  designed  to 
assure  the  families  of  these  Americans  that 
we.  in  Alabama,  share  their  concern  over  the 
safety  and  well-being  of  the  ones  they  hold 
BO  dear  to  their  hearts;  and 

Whereas,  united  support  of  this  effort  Is 
needed  both  to  inform  North  Viet  Nam  of  the 
outrage  of  our  people  as  a  sign  that  Ameri- 
cans everywhere  share  the  grief  of  those  who 
endure  the  agony  of  not  knowing  whether 
their  loved  ones  are  dead  or  alive;  and 

Now.  therefore.  I,  Albert  P.  Brewer,  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Alabama,  do  hereby 
designate  Sunday,  AprU  26,  1970,  as  Prayer 
Day  In  Alabama  for  those  American  prison- 
ers being  held  In  North  Viet  Nam,  and  call 
upon  the  citizens  of  this  great  State  to  say  a 
prayer  for  these  Americans,  and  to  voice  their 
personal  thoughts  about  the  treatment  they 
are  receiving  by  contacting  the  Alabama 
American  Legion. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  the  Great  Seal  of  the 
State  of  Alabama  to  be  aflUed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  at  the  Capitol  in  the  City  of 
Montgomery  on  this  the  8th  day  of  AprU, 
1970. 

Albert  P,  Brewer, 

Governor. 

Attest: 

Mabel  S.  Amos, 
Secretary  of  State. 

Proclamation  bt  the  Oovernor,  State  or 


Whereas,  aU  Patriotic  Alabamlans  are 
grateful  for  the  contributions  and  the  sacri- 
fices made  by  our  men  fighting  for  freedom 
in  Vietnam;  and 

Whereas,  some  1400  Americans  are  mlwaing 
In  action  and  are  presumed  to  be  held  aa 
prisoners  of  war;  and 

Whereas,  the  North  Vietnamese  Leaders  re- 
fuse to  release  any  information  about  these 
American  Prisoners  of  War  so  that  loved  ones 
will  know  of  their  condition;  and 

Whereas,  this  violates  all  honorable  tradi- 
tions and  customs  regarding  the  rights  of 
prisoners  of  war,  causing  loved  ones  unneces- 
sary agony  and  grief:  and 

Whereas,  the  Alabama  American  Legion  is 
coordinating  a  drive  to  obtain  signatures 
from  citizens  of  Alabama  expressing  their 
concern  over  the  treatment  of  American 
Prisoners  of  War : 

Now,  therefore,  I.  Albert  P.  Brewer,  Gover- 
nor of  the  State  of  Alabama,  do  hereby  desig- 
nate and  proclaim  the  period  of  AprU  1- 
Aprll  26,  1970,  as  Twenty-Plve  Days  for  Con- 
cerned Alabama  Clthnps  for  Prisoners  of  War 
to  make  known  theirprotest  at  this  inhu- 


mane treatment  of  American  Prisoners  of 
War  and  that  every  Alabamlan  be  urged  to 
sign  a  card  protesting  the  treatment  of 
American  men  held  as  prisoners  of  war. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  the  Great  Seal  of  the 
State  of  Alabama  to  be  affixed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  at  the  Capitol  In  the  City  of 
Montgomery  on  this  the  30th  day  of  March, 
1970. 

Albert  P.  Brewer, 

Governor. 
Attest: 

Mabel  S.  Amos, 
Secretary  of  State. 

Concerned  Cttizens  for  Prisoners  or  War 

The  American  Legion  is  spearheading  and 
organizing  a  drive  which  deserves  the  sup- 
port of  every  Alabamlan — indeed,  aU  Ameri- 
cans. 

The  American  Legion,  with  the  help  of 
many  organizations  throughout  the  state,  is 
seeking  250,000  signatures  of  Alabamlans  as 
part  of  a  nationwide  crtisade  to  protest  to 
Hanoi  the  mistreatment  of  GI  prisoners  of 
war. 

The  signatures  will  be  on  cards  bearing  a 
message  which.  In  addition  to  protesting  mis- 
treatment, asks  that  families  be  provided  the 
names  of  Americans  being  held  as  prisoners 
of  war  in  Vietnam;  that  correspondence  be 
allowed  between  families  and  prisoners  and 
that  the  prisoner  of  war  facilities  be  opened 
for  inspection  in  accordance  with  the  Geneva 
Conference. 

Governor  Albert  P.  Brewer  has  proclaimed 
April  1-35,  1970  as  Twenty-Five  Days  for 
Concerned  Alabama  Citizens  for  Prisoners  of 
War,  to  make  known  the  protest  of  Alabama 
citizens  at  the  Inhumane  treatment  of  Amer- 
ican prisoners  of  war  and  the  failure  of  Ha- 
noi to  notify  the  families  and  loved  ones  of 
these  prisoners  whether  their  loved  ones  who 
have  been  designated  as  missing  In  action 
are  alive  or  dead. 

Widespread  support  of  this  effort  Is  needed 
both  to  Inform  North  Vietnam  of  the  out- 
rage of  our  people  and  as  a  sign  that  Ameri- 
cans everywhere  share  the  grief  of  those  who 
endure  the  agony  of  not  knowing  whether 
their  loved  ones  are  alive  or  dead. 

Wives  and  other  relatives  of  servicemen 
presumed  captured  by  North  Vietnam  have 
valiantly  persisted  In  attempts  to  learn  the 
fate  of  their  loved  ones.  Most  efforts  have 
run  up  against  a  stone  waU. 

In  some  cases,  Hanoi  has  added  Insult  to 
injury  by  attempting  to  fabricate  a  propa- 
ganda coup  out  of  the  sufferings  of  the  next- 
of-kin:  Using  communications  with  GIs  as 
a  bribe.  North  Vietnamese  diplomats  have 
cooly  Informed  them  to  direct  their  inquiries 
through  Amerl'.An  peacenik  groups  which 
Hamoi  recognizes. 

Despite  the  constant  frustration  of  their 
attempts,  the  wives  and  mothers  of  servlee- 
men  continue  to  seek  the  names  of  those  held 
as  prisoners. 

It  must  be  a  lonely,  enervating  experience, 
particularly  since  the  United  States  govern- 
ment is  powerless  to  aid  them  In  their  mis- 
sion. 

No  one  knows  what  effect  the  Legion's  cam- 
paign will  have  on  Hanoi.  But  it  will  re- 
flect soUd  support  for  those  who  suffer — 
both  at  home  and  In  the  prisons  of  North 
Vietnam. 

And,  hopefully.  It  wlU  revive  the  Issue  for 
the  rest  of  the  nations  of  the  world — ^those 
nations  who  are  so  quick  to  condemn  our 
country  and  so  slow  to  show  concern  against 
Hanoi's  injustice  to  our  captive  servicemen. 

Organizations  joining  with  the  American 
Legion  In  the  Program  Concerned  Citizens 
for  Prisoners  of  War.  In  an  effort  to  obtain 
the  250,000  signatures,  are  the  Alabama 
Bankers  Association,  the  Alabama  League  of 
Municipalities,  the  Alabama  Preis  Associa- 
tion, the  Alabama  Broadcasters  Association, 
the  Alabcuna  Jaycees,  the  Alabama  Farm 
Bureau,  the  Alabama  National  Guard,   the 
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Al>hMw>  Biinl  Bactrle  AMoeUtton.  local 
Ctuunban  of  OnmmTo  and  th*  wltr«a  and 
motlMn  at  prlaoiiM*  of  war.  Church«a  and 
oUmt  omnlBaHntM  tbrouchout  the  atat*  an 
bainc  aakad  to  Jam  in. 

Tbe  dcnatura  eaftis  ask  th«  following: 

Wa.  aa  *lah>iiia  eltlaena.  urga  that  tha  fol- 
lowlns  ba  don*: 

1.  notify  tbe  Unltad  States,  and  aUow  tba 
families  to  know,  the  names  of  all  Americana 
now  being  bald  aa  prisoners  of  the  Vietnam 
war. 

a.  AMura  ui  that  all  prisoners  of  war  ar« 
being  tfwitad  huaianely. 

3.  ADow  laapactlon  of  prisoner  of  war  fa- 
cUltlea  to  Insure  proper  medical  care  and 
traatmatu  la  accordance  with  the  Oenera 

4.  AUow  oocraspondance  between  prisoners 
of  war  and  tbalr  famlUas. 

Tba  signature  and  home  town  are  filled 
In  at  tba  bottom  of  the  card. 

Praaant  la  tba  Oovemor  s  office  during  tba 
caramony  wban  Ooraraor  Brewer  signed  tha 
proclamation  which  proclaimed  April  1-3S  as 
Twenty  five  Days  for  Oonoamed  Alabama 
CltUens  for  Prisoners  of  War  were  Mra. 
Mlchaal  K.  UcCulstlon,  wboaa  husband. 
Captain  Michael  K.  MoCulstloti  hM  baan 
mlsalng  klnc«  May  8.  1»«7:  Mra.  Victor  J. 
Apodaca.  wboaa  huaband.  Captain  Victor  J. 
Apodaca  baa  baan  mlaalng  alnoa  June,  1967; 
Mra.  M.  K.  Delchalmann,  wboae  son.  Captain 
Samuel  M.  Delchalmann  haa  been  mimring 
slaca  Septamber  8.  1968:  Mrs.  Charlaa  K. 
Cappelll.  whose  husband  Major  Cbarlea  K. 
CappaUl  haa  been  mlalng  since  November 
17.  1967:  Mrs.  James  T.  BuAn.  whoaa  hua- 
band. Lt.  Jamea  T.  Buffln,  has  been  "«'— ^''g 
slnca  February  18,  1088  and  the  State  Com- 
mander of  tha  American  Legion.  Charlaa  P. 
Hayea. 

Tha  Program  will  climax  with  tha  visit  at 
tha  National  Commander  of  tha  Amarlcaii 
Legion,  J.  MUton  Patrick,  who  wlU  vlalt  la 
Alahama  on  April  34  and  35.  Commandar 
Patrick  wlU  tpmk.  in  HunUvUla  at  the 
HuntsTllle-Madlaon  County  Jatport  at  S 
PJC  on  Ptlday.  April  M  and  at  BUmlng- 
bam  at  Oanaral  Ckvgaa  Post  #  1  at  7:80  PJL 
and  oa  Saturday,  April  36  ha  will  speak  at 
noon  In  MobUa  at  tha  Admlrai  Senuaca  Ho- 
tel and  la  Montgoaaery  at  tha  Mldtown  HoU- 
day  Ina  at  7:80  PJC  AU  dttaam  aia  lavltad 
to  attaad  ooa  or  aU  of  tba  pctnta  whara  tha 
Natlaaal  OoBuaaader  will  spaak. 

Signature  cards  for  tba  Program  Ooa- 
cemad  CttiaHia  for  Prlaooars  at  War 
may  be  obtained  from  any  local  bank, 
local  Amertcaa  Legkm  Post  or  Aozlllary 
Unit  or  by  contacting  local  Cbambeta  of  Oaan- 
maroa  aatf  local  Alahama  Jaycesa. 

[Vtom  tba  Alabama  Legionnaire,  April  M, 
18701 
Omaa  Oaowva  Joch  iJMKnr  m  VoacxMa 
8x 


The  American  Legion  in  Alabama  la  spear- 
haaiting  and  organlitng  a  drive  which  de- 
aarvaa  ttsm  support  of  avery  Alabamlaa — 
ladsad.  an  Amerteaaa. 

Tha  American  Legion,  with  the  help  of 
maay  organtaattoas  throtighout  the  state,  U 
iselrlwg  2SO.008  algaatorea  of  Alabamlans  aa 
part  ct  a  aatloawtda  erusada  to  protest  to 
Baaol  tba  ailstraatment  at  OI  prtsonais  oT 
war. 

Oovaraor  Albert  P.  Brewer  and  numy  of 
tha  Stated  BMtyoia  have  procUfaaad  April  I- 
38  aa  Twaaty-Plva  Days  for  Ooncamed  Ala- 
bama Clti—na  for  prlaonaia  of  War,  to  maka 
known  tba  pi  d  Hit  at  Alabama  dttsana  at 
tha  tahamaaa  hsatiiiam  of  American  prla- 
oaara  at  war  aad  ttM  fkOura  of  Haaol  to 
notify  tba  filHsa  aad  lovad  oiMa  of  tbaaa 
UMto  lovad  ooaa  vtoo  hava 
M  adMlag  ta 


"Widespread  support  of  this  affort  Is 
needed  both  to  Inform  North  Vietnam  of  tha 
outrage  of  our  people  and  aa  a  alga  that 
Americans  everywhere  share  tba  grief  of 
thoaa  wbo  aadura  the  agony  of  not  know- 
ing whether  their  loved  ones  are  alive  or 
dead."  aooordlag  to  Department  Commander 
Charles  P.  Hayes. 

"Wives  and  other  relatives  of  servicemen 
presumed  captured  by  North  Vietnam  have 
valiantly  persisted  In  attempts  to  learn  the 
fate  of  their  loved  ones."  said  Hayes.  "Most 
efforts  have  run  up  against  a  stone  wall." 

In  some  cases.  Hanoi  has  sdded  Insult  to 
Injury  by  attempting  to  fabricate  a  propa- 
ganda coup  out  of  the  sufferings  of  the  next- 
of-kin:  Using  communications  with  OIs  as 
a  bribe.  North  Vietnamese  diplomats  have 
cooly  informed  them  to  direct  their  Inquiries 
through  American  peacenik  groupa  which 
Hanoi  recognizes. 

Despite  the  constant  frustration  of  their 
attampU,  the  wlvea  and  mothers  of  service- 
men continue  to  seek  the  namea  of  thoaa 
held  as  prisoners. 

Hayea  asserted  that  It  must  be  a  lonely, 
enervating  ezperlenoe,  particularly  since  the 
Unltad  States  government  appears  powerleas 
to  aid  them  In  their  mlaslon. 

"No  one  knows  what  effect  the  Legion's 
campaign  will  have  on  Hand,"  he  continued, 
"but  It  win  reflect  solid  support  for  those 
who  suffer — both  at  home  and  In  the  prisons 
of  North  Vietnam. 

Organizations  joining  with  the  American 
Legion  In  the  Program  Concerned  Citizens 
for  Prisoners  of  War,  In  an  effort  to  obtain 
the  250,000  slgnatinvs,  are  the  Alabama 
Bankers  Association,  the  Alabama  League  of 
Municipalities,  the  Alabama  Press  Associa- 
tion, the  Alabama  Broadcasters  Association, 
tLe  Alabama  Jaycees,  the  Alabama  Farm 
Bureau,  the  Alabama  National  Guard,  the 
Alabama  Rural  Klectrle  Aaaoclatlon,  local 
Chambers  of  Conunerce  and  the  wlvea  and 
mothers  of  prisoners  of  war.  Churchss  and 
other  organizations  throxighout  the  state  are 
being  asked  to  Join  In. 

The   signature   cards  aak   the   following: 

We,  as  Alabama  citizens,  urge  that  the 
following  be  done: 

1.  NoUfy  the  United  Stetaa.  and  allow  the 
famlUas  to  know,  tha  namna  of  all  Americana 
now  being  held  aa  prisoners  of  the  Vietnam 
war. 

a.  Assure  ua  that  all  priaonera  of  war  are 
being  treatad  humanely. 

3.  AUow  inspection  of  prisoner  of  war 
facllltlea  to  Insure  proper  medical  care  aad 
treatment  la  accordaace  with  the  Geneva 
Conferaace. 

4.  AUow  corresptondence  between  prisoners 
of  war  and  their  famlUea. 

Tha  Program  wm  cllnwx  with  the  visit  of 
tha  National  Commander  of  the  American 
Legion,  3.  Milton  Patrick,  on  April  34  and  36. 
Commander  Patrick  wlU  speak  in  BuntsvlUe 
at  the  Huntsvina-MadlaoB  Comity  Jetport  at 
3  P.M.  on  Friday,  AprU  34  and  at  Blrmlagham 
at  Oaaaral  Gorfaa  Roat  No.  1  at  7:80  P.M.  and 
oa  Saturday,  April  88  he  win  speak  at  noon 
In  MobUe  at  the  Admiral  h^wimwm  Hotel  aad 
in  Mootgomery  at  tba  MSdtowa  Holiday  Ian 
at  7:80  P.M.  AU  dtlaena  are  Invltad  to  attend 
one  or  all  of  the  points  wttere  the  National 
Commander  wUl  ipaak. 

Slgaatura  cards  for  tba  Program  Ooneamad 
Cttlaena  for  Prlaooera  of  War  may  be  obtained 
from  any  local  bank,  local  American  Legion 
Poat  or  Auxiliary  Unit  or  by  contacting  local 
Cbamban  of  Ooauaerea  and  Jayeaaa. 

ItM  following  Leglonnalraa  are  aervlng  on 
tba  Legion  Oommlttaa  which  la  apearbeadlng 
tba  drtva:  Bobert  H.  Wilder.  Chatrmaa; 
Lawla  B.  MoCray,  Vlca-Chalrman:  BUl  Joaaa, 
Vamaid  Tbomaa.  Walter  C.  Head,  Jr.,  Pater  O. 
Andrew  J.  Oooper,  Joaepb  Langan, 
Bonaaa  J.  Waltoa,  Lavatn  Tata,  Bin  J,  Dukaa. 


MOLLIE  OR8HANSKY.    A   REMARK- 
ABLE CIVIL  SERVANT 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  at  one  time 
or  another  all  of  us  have  referred  to  the 
"poverty  level"— the  Income  required  to 
provide  a  family  of  a  specified  size  with 
a  minimum  atandard  of  living.  Now.  as 
the  Senate  bedna  to  consider  the  Family 
Assistance  Act,  President  Nixon's  note- 
worthy proposal  for  a  thorough  overhaul 
of  our  totally  inadequate  welfare  system, 
we  will  examine  the  needs  of  the  poor  in 
great  detail.  And  the  Federal  poverty 
level  figures  will  be  among  the  major  cri- 
teria we  will  use  in  assessing  those  needs. 

The  source  of  this  vital  information  Is 
a  brilliant  civil  servant  who  is  unknown 
to  many  Americans,  Miss  Mollle  Orshan- 
sky.  In  an  article  In  the  Chicago  Daily 
News,  William  J.  Eaton,  a  perceptive  re- 
porter who  recently  won  the  Sidney  Hiil- 
man  Award  and  an  honorable  mention  in 
the  Raymond  Clapper  Awards  competi- 
tion, described  the  Impact  of  Miss  Or- 
shansky's  work.  Mr.  Eaton  wrote: 

Almost  singlehandedly,  she  did  the  original 
research  and  advanced  the  concept  of  the 
"poverty  line"  for  urban  and  rural  famUles 
that  has  become  an  essential  tool  for  two 
administrations. 

As  Mr.  Eaton's  article  shows.  Miss  Or- 
shansky  brings  a  remarkable  blend  of 
compassion  and  ability  to  her  studies  of 
the  poor  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoao. 
as  follows: 
The  CoscPASsiONaTK  9r atistician  :  Moixb  Oa- 

aaAjfaocT,  Whobs  Povaarr-I^vii,  Picmws 

Ass  Crrxa   ^t   Paaamawra  ams  Oonoebss. 

Skxs  thx  Poor  as  Pboplb 

(By  Wiiuam  J.  Baton) 

Washinoton. — Down  a  dimly  lit  hall, 
among  stacks  of  computer  print-outs  and  a 
paper-covered  desk,  sits  a  graying,  middle- 
aged  woman  who  might  be  the  prototype  of 
a  fedarml  dvU  aervant — aad  la  aoma  ways 
she  Is. 

This  brllUaat  and  aanaltlva  lady— Miss 
Mollie  Orshansky — has  provided  the  statutl- 
cal  framework  for  the  U.S.  government  and 
Congreas  in  the  coming  debate  over  a  feder- 
ally guaranteed  Income  for  36  milUon  Ameri- 
can famlUea. 

Almost  singlehandedly,  she  did  the  orig- 
inal reaearch  and  advanced  the  concept  of 
the  "i>overty  line"  for  urban  and  rural  fam- 
lUea that  has  become  an  essential  tool  for 
two  administrations. 

Thanks  to  her  work,  it  Is  now  almost  unl- 
versaUy  accepted  that  a  dty-dwelllng  family 
of  four  requires  at  least  83MS  (in  1908 
prices)  to  rise  above  the  poverty  levaL 

Mlaa  Orahanaky^  efforts  have  been  so 
painstaking — and  possibly  so  cautioiia  la 
stating  the  poverty  line — that  the  most  vehe- 
ment critics  of  President  Nixon's  welfare  re- 
form program  do  not  doubt  the  basic  arith- 
metic on  the  money  needed  for  food,  cloth- 
ing, shelter  and  other  necessities. 

The  figures — adapted  for  individuals  and 
famlUea  with  up  to  nine  chUdran — also  are 
employed  by  the  Labor  Department,  the  Of- 
fice of  Bconomlc  Opportunity,  and  other 
agendas  to  determine  ellglbiUty  for  man- 
power training  and  similar  antlpoverty 
programs. 

Her  pioneering  work  on  tha  plight  of  tba 
poor  began  long  batora  tba  lata  John  F.  Kaa- 
nady  or  f onnsr  Praddnt  Ijndao  B.  Jobnaoa 
even  began  puablng  a 
Ui  1868. 


Aiyril  SO,  1970 
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Mlas  Orshansky's  writings  have  been  hailed 
for  their  statistical  fureclslon,  but  they  also 
biaze  with  oompaaalon  for  the  underdog— « 
compassion  that  comes  naturaUy  to  her. 

Her  father  was  one  of  the  "working  poor" 
when  she  and  her  five  sisters  and  brothers 
grew  up  In  a  Bronx  slum  In  the  10208,  she  re- 
ports. Father  Orshansky's  earnings  as  a  tin- 
smith, repairman  and  small  grocery  store 
owner  never  seemed  to  provide  enough  for 
his  family. 

"If  I  write  about  the  poor,  I  don't  need  a 
good  imagination — I  have  a  good  memory," 
she  said  In  an  interview. 

But  her  scholasUc  ablUty  and  the  drive  to 
excel  carried  her  through  Hunter  CoUege 
high  school,  one  of  tne  best ,  In  New  York 
City,  and  she  received  a  bcusbelor's  degree  in 
mathematics  from  Hunter  with  the  I>epres- 
sion-era  class  of  1935.  She  was  the  first  mem- 
ber of  her  famUy  to  win  a  college  degree. 

Eager  to  get  a  Jo'  Miss  Orshansky  became 
a  Junior  clerk  in  the  U.S.  Children's  Bureau 
at  starting  pay  of  $1,440  a  year,  then  waited 
nearly  two  years  for  her  first  raise — to  81300 
a  year  as  a  statistics  clerk. 

In  wartime  Washington  she  was  an  assist- 
ant economist  with  the  War  Labor  Board,  at 
$3,600  a  year,  and  then  Joined  the  human 
nutrition  and  home  economics  section  of  the 
Agriculture  Department  when  the  fighting 
stopped  In  1946. 

Her  six  years  at  Agriculture  were  Invaluable 
training  for  her  future  development  of  the 
"poverty  line,"  since  she  was  Involved  with 
living  standards  and  spending  patterns  of 
American  farm  families. 

When  she  was  transferred  to  the  Social 
Security  Administration  In  1958,  as  a  research 
analyst.  Miss  Orshansky  decided  to  concen- 
trate on  the  poverty  among  families  with 
children  instead  of  the  elderly  people  who 
were  her  new  agency's  major  constituents. 

"Personally,  I  happen  to  like  children  bet- 
ter than  people,"  she  says,  winking  from 
behind  green-framed  eyeglasses. 

Familiar  with  the  sample  diets  for  upper-, 
middle-  and  low-income  families  devised  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Miss  Orshan- 
sky decided  to  use  them  as  the  basis  for  her 
poverty  ytudstick. 

"It  happens  that  food  Is  about  the  only 
aspect  of  family  life  that  we  have  as  an 
accepted  standard  of  need,"  she  explained. 

The  highest-cost  diet  featured  such  items 
as  filet  mlgnon  and  asparagus,  aimed  at  the 
top  one-third  of  the  famUles.  The  middle- 
level  diet  Included  less  expensive  foods,  such 
as  porterhouse  steak  and  string  beans. 

For  the  families  In  the  lower  one-third,  the 
government  nutrition  experts  provided  meals 
featuring  hamburgers  and  spinach.  Then  in 
the  ultimate  economy  bracket,  the  diet  In- 
cluded hot  dogs  and  turnip  greens,  together 
with  other  chei4>  foods,  that  would  cost  from 
75  cents  to  80  cents  a  person  per  day. 

The  AgrlciUture  Department  figured  that 
the  meals  wotild  aU  be  prepared  and  oon- 
aumed  at  home — no  gnarira  or  restaurant  din- 
ing was  allowed  In  the  calculations. 

MoUle  Orshansky  decided  to  use  the  loweet- 
coet,  economy  diet  as  the  basis  for  her  calcu- 
lations, feeling  that  no  one  could  chaUenge 
such  a  "stingy"  standard  as  a  measure  of 
poverty. 

"At  80  cents  a  person  a  day,  it  doesnt  give 
you  much  gradous  Uving,"  she  said.  Using 
other  government  statistics,  she  diacovarad 
that  American  famUles  generally  ^>end  one- 
third  of  their  Income  on  food. 

Miss  Orshansky  then  compared  the  Income 
needed  for  a  low-coat  cUet  and  other  tamUy 
expenses  with  the  famUy  earnings  flgurea 
compiled  by  the  Census  Bureau. 

Tlie  cost  of  processing  the  tabulations,  she 
recalls,  waa  $3,500,  and  tba  results  showed 
that  the  median  Incoma  of  a  mother  with 
chUdren  waa  $3300  a  yaar. 

"I  got  sick  about  tba  fact  that  what  the 
government  paid  for  one  tabulation  was  mora 
than  what  half  of  these  famUlaa  bad  to  Uva 


on  for  an  entire  year,"  Misa  Orshansky  re- 
ported. "I  determined  I  was  going  to  get  my 
$3300  worth." 

She  did  J\ut  that— and  then  some.  Strong- 
ly supported  by  her  superior,  Mrs.  Ida  C, 
Merriam,  the  Bronx-bom  chUd  of  poverty 
combined  precise  calculations  with  pasdon- 
ate  prose  In  an  11 -page  article  printed  In  the 
July,  1963,  Social  Security  BuUetln. 

It  was  entitled  bluntly:  "Children  of  the 
Poor."  The  summary  drafted  by  Miss  Or- 
shansky displayed  a  boldness  and  simplicity 
that  government  documents  rarely  show. 

"There  is  a  growing  awareness  that  aa 
the  nation  grows  richer  the  dollar  gap  be- 
tween average  income  and  the  income  of 
our  poorest  citizens  widens,"  she  began. 
Then  came  the  dramatic  findings : 

"By  one  crude  index  of  poverty  it  can  be 
shown  that  every  fourth  or  fifth  famUy  with 
children  under  age  18  may  have  to  choose 
between  an  adequate  diet  at  mintmiim  cost 
and  seme  other  necessity — they  cannot  af- 
ford both. 

"All  told,  some  17  milUon  to  33  milUon 
youngsters,  or  from  fourth  to  a  third  of  aU 
our  children,  are  growing  up  in  the  gray 
shadow  of  poverty." 

She  concluded  that  very  few  benefits  from 
the  Social  Security  program  helped  the 
worst-off  group— the  fatherless  family  whose 
mother  tried  to  raise  children  and  work  at 
the  same  time.  Husband-wife  families  with 
Inadequate  Income,  she  said,  were  in  the 
same  category. 

CHILORXN'S  KEEDS 

Foreshadowing  the  reconunendatlon  by 
President  NUon  to  help  the  "working  poor" 
by  federal  income  guarantees.  Miss  Orshan- 
sky simply  stated  her  conclusions  in  mld- 
1963: 

'"There  are  people  whose  only  legacy  to 
their  children  is  the  same  one  of  poverty  and 
deprivation  that  they  received  from  their 
own  parents. 

"For  the  common  benefit  of  all  we  mtist 
assure  the  security  and  weU-belng  of  aU 
our  children — at  the  same  time  the  nation's 
most  precious  and  most  perishable  resource." 

Her  work  soon  was  recognized  in  the 
President's  Economic  Report,  sent  to  Con- 
gress in  January,  1964.  The  CouncU  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers,  then  under  the  direction  of 
Walter  W.  HeUer,  referred  to  her  study  In 
a  chapter  on  poverty.  The  report  said  the 
Social  Secxirlty  Administration  had  esti- 
mated that  a  family  required  an  income  of 
$3,000  a  year  to  rise  above  the  poverty  leveL 

That  figure  was  \ised  time  and  again  In 
the  presidential  election  year  and  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson  promised  to  help  the  27  million 
Americans  Miss  Orshansky  bad  estimated 
were  below  this  cut-oS  line. 

BiaaaB  »«■■'■■■■■■■■■« 

The  autbor,  however,  was  annoyed  at  thla 
use  of  her  statistics,  partly  because  she  felt 
the  1985  Economic  Report  Incorrectly  empha- 
sized the  prevalence  of  poverty  among  the 
aged  rather  than  among  famUles  with  small 
children. 

She  sent  revised  figures  to  the  White  House 
economists,  who  Included  them  in  the  1966 
report  to  Congress.  The  newly  created  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity,  set  up  to  run  the 
war  on  poverty,  alao  found  the  Orshansky 
tabulations  of  great  importance  In  planning 
its  strategy. 

In  a  January,  1905,  article,  she  estimated 
that  84.6  mlUion.  Americana — tndudlng  16 
mlUlon  chUdren  under  18  yeara  old — "lacked 
the  wherewithal  to  Uva  at  anywhere  near  a 
tolerable  level."  A  sUghUy  more  generous 
standard,  of  $3,166  for  a  family  of  four, 
she  wrote,  would  expand  the  total  to  60 
mlUlon  persons  "who  Uve  within  the  bleak 
circle  of  poverty  or  at  least  hover  around 
itaedgea." 

She  disdosed  that  in  nearly  30  per  cent 
of  the  famlliea  Ideatlfled  as  poor,  the  bread- 
winner   worked   fun-time,   year-round    but 


received  wages  so  low  that  tbey  kapt  tba 
f  amUy  below  the  poverty  Une. 

In  concluding  that  article.  Miss  Orshansky 
showed  typical  impatience,  writing:  "The 
poor  have  been  counted  many  times.  It  re- 
mains now  to  count  the  ways  by  which  to 
help  them  gain  a  new  identity." 

Using  her  figures,  federal  agencies  began 
defining  "poverty  areas"  and  screening  appli- 
cations for  OEO  programs  aimed  at  helping 
the  worst-off  Americans.  PlnaUy,  last  Aug. 
29,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  made  the  pov- 
erty line  an  official  statistic,  much  as  the 
unemployment  rate  and  the  cost-of-living 
Index.  The  bureau  directed  that  the  fig\ire 
be  revised  perlodicaUy  to  take  accotmt  of 
higher  prices,  too. 

In  the  bureaucratic  sense.  Miss  Mollle 
Orshansky,  a  lonely  figure  in  Room  3513  of 
the  North  Building,  Department  of  Health, 
lEducatlon  and  Welfare,  had  won  a  magnifi- 
cent victory.  Her  work  was  enshrined  in  Cir- 
cular No.  a-46  and  Transmittal  Memo  No.  9 
of  the  Budget  Bureau,  clrcxUated  to  aU  gov- 
ernment agencies. 

Typically,  however,  she  was  more  con- 
cerned with  people  than  with  protocol  on 
poverty.  The  Budget  Bureau's  action,  she 
says,  has  some  disadvantages  in  that  it  tends 
to  freeze  the  poverty  line  despite  changes  in 
buying  habits  and  changes  In  acceptable 
living  standards. 

For  example,  she  thinks  the  cvurent  pov- 
erty level  for  a  famUy  of  four  is  $3,768,  ad- 
Justed  for  1969  price  Increases. 

"It  means  25,400,000  people  are  poor — it's 
Just  too  darn  many,"  she  says  indignantly. 
"But  I  don't  think  the  figure  should  be  used 
to  determine  ellglbiUty  for  antlpoverty  pro- 
grams. That  bothers  me." 

FLEA  roa  n-Fxian-rrT 
Yet  the  Orshansky  standards  are  being 
used  in  this  way  de^lte  her  concern  that 
famiUea  may  be  Just  as  needy  if  their  income 
is  a  few  hundred  dollars  above  the  official 
cutoff  line. 

Her  figures  also  were  applied  when  Con- 
gress, in  the  Tax  Reform  act  of  1969,  abol- 
ished Income  taxes  for  thooe  famiUes  and 
individuals  below  the  poverty  level. 

Yet  she  thinks  it's  cifflcult  to  be  so  precise 
about  vrtiat  is  often  a  state  of  mind. 

"To  be  poor  is  to  feel  deprived  of  those 
goods  and  services  and  pleasures  which 
others  around  take  for  granted  as  a  right," 
she  said.  While  acknowledging  limitations  of 
the  poverty  Index  based  on  food  costs,  she 
adda  a  typical  Orshansky- ism: 

"If  money  alone  wUl  not  solve  the  prob- 
lems of  poverty.  It  is  stiU  tnie  that  without 
It  nothing  else  wiU  avaU  much  eltlier.  ...  In 
the  final  analysU,  what  more  objective  meas- 
ure can  there  be?" 

Since  her  landmark  studies.  Miss  Orshan- 
sky has  been  honored  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment and  by  professional  groups.  She  also  is 
in  demand  as  a  speaker. 

Bashful  In  public  as  she  U  voluble  in  pri- 
vate, she  does  not  find  it  easy  to  make  these 
appearances,  preferring  the  privacy  of  her 
cubicle  and  finding  her  reward  when  a  Presi- 
dent quotes  one  of  her  paragraphs  in  a  mes- 
sage to  Congress. 

As  for  her  acoomplishmenta,  Mlas  Or- 
shansky minimizes  them  and  cradlts  her  su- 
TMTtora  with  giving  her  a  free  band. 

Yet  she  Is  the  kind  of  statlaUdan  who  has 
power  over  policy  makera,  partly  because  of 
her  deep  peraoikal  mvolvement  in  the  ntim- 
bers  she  uses. 

"Many  people  think  It's  strange  that  an 
economist  or  sUtistlclan  could  care  so 
much,"  says  Mollle  Orshansky.  "It's  surpris- 
ing and  sad  that  they  fed  that  way." 


EARTH  DAY— 1979 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  PreaMent,  last 
week,  the  attentlan  of  the  entire  eoan- 
try  WM  focused  on  the  crisis  of  the 
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American  environment  through  Earth 
Day.  Americans  of  all  ages  and  races 
and  political  persuasions  joined  in  to  ex- 
press their  concern  and  to  learn  not  only 
about  our  environmental  problems,  but 
about  how  we  can  begin  to  meet  them. 

Earth  Day  was  remarkable  in  Its 
breadth  of  support  and  for  its  reasonable 
approach  of  calm,  yet  deeply  concerned 
public  attention  to  the  American  envi- 
ronment. .  made  14  speeches  in  3  days  in 
New  Hampshire  and  I  was  struck  by  the 
interest,  the  enthusiasm,  and  the  desire 
to  personally  do  something.  Earth  Day 
can  mark  the  beginning  of  a  nationwide 
effort  to  set  America  on  a  course  In  this 
last  third  of  the  20th  century  toward 
providing  quality  of  life  that  has  always 
been  the  promise  and  the  purpose  of  this 
Nation. 

In  facing  our  environmental  crisis,  we 
cannot  avoid  dealing  not  only  with  pollu- 
tion, but  with  the  problems  of  our  cities, 
our  ghettos — of  human  health,  of  the 
livability  of  neighborhoods  and  housing, 
of  jobs,  and  education. 

As  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Nelson  ) .  founder  of  Earth  Day.  said  In 
one  of  his  Earth  Day  speeches: 

Ecology  U  «  big  science:  a  big  concept.  It 
Is  concerned  with  tbe  total  eco-system — not 
Juat  wttb  bow  we  dispose  of  our  tin  cans, 
bottles  and  sewage. 

Earth  Day  can  mark  a  turning  point 
toward  a  broad  new  agreement  in  this 
society  about  the  job  ahead  of  us  in  the 
conung  years.  It  is  a  Job  of  establishing 
new  priorities,  of  restoring  our  country- 
side and  cities  to  a  livable  environment, 
of  adding  a  new  dimension  that  empha- 
sizes quality  as  well  as  quantity,  of  de- 
veloping a  new  ethic  founded  on  mutual 
respect  for  all  people  and  all  living 
things. 

Earth  Day  is  an  excellent  beginning. 
Now.  we  must  get  on  with  a  nationwide 
effort  in  Congress  and  in  every  commu- 
r\ity.  and  in  every  institution  in  America 
to  fulfill  the  promise  of  this  Nation. 

Two  editorials,  one  about  the  Earth 
Day  foimded.  and  an  article  in  the  Mil- 
waukee Journal  do  an  excellent  Job  of 
stating  this  great  challenge.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  they  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcou), 
as  follows: 

[Prom  tile  Milwaukee  Journal.  Apr.  38.  1970 1 
THnE  Wnrr  Nslson 

Tuesday:  Atlantic  City  at  9  a.m.  Boston 
at  2:16  p.m.  Madison  at  7:15.  MUwaukee  at 
10. 

Wednesday:  Bloomlngton  at  9:30  a.m.  Den- 
ver at  3.  Berkeley  at  8:16.  On  to  Los  An- 
geles. Back  to  Washington. 

A  mlasUe  gone  berserk?  Ifo.  It's  otir  Sen. 
Nelson,  crisscrossing  the  country  as  he  evan- 
gelizes for  the  environment.  "We  feel  we're 
mission  control,"  says  bis  secretary. 

If  anyone  knows  about  widespread  pollu- 
tion. Nelson  should.  TtUa  week,  he  has  seen 
It. 

KaBTR    DAT 

Divided  over  problems  of  Vietnam,  wel- 
fare and  race  relations.  Americana  have 
found  a  great  are*  for  uulty  In  seeking  to 
save  tbelr  environment. 

Politicians  are  aroused,  Industry  Is  on  the 
defensive,  citizens  are  alarmed.  The  iMue  has 


bridged  the  generation  gap  that  Itself  Is 
cause  for  national  concern.  Indeed,  historians 
may  credit  youth — surly.  Impatient.  Irrever- 
ent and  long  haired — with  challenging  the 
country  about  Its  environment  as  few  events 
have  since  Pearl  Harbor. 

Students  have  embraced  It  with  even  more 
fervor  than  they  did  antiwar  demonstra- 
tions. They  have  catapulted  ecology,  once  a 
word  for  nature  professors,  out  so  everyone 
can  see  It — despite  the  polluted  air.  Their 
effort  reaches  a  climax  WedneMlay.  called 
"Earth  Day."  to  be  marked  by  a  massive 
teach-in  that  will  Involve  3.000  colleges. 
10.000  elementary  and  high  schools  and — 
most  significantly — 3.000  community  groups 
of  veteran  and  new  environmentalists. 

Such  community  response  not  only  echoes 
the  campus  enthusiasm  but  Is  a  gauge  of 
the  political  potential  of  the  "E"  movement. 
Tile  groups  may  tackle  local  pollution  Issues, 
but  they  are  also  building  political  muscle. 
They  will  be  working  for  or  against  candi- 
dates and  legislation  bearing  on  their  cause. 
This  Impact  is  expected  In  the  1970  con- 
gressional elections. 

Suggested  late  last  year  by  Wisconsin's 
Senator  Nelson,  the  teach-in  organization 
now  shows  signs  of  outliving  Its  original  mis- 
sion. Environmental  AcUon  headquarters  In 
Washington.  D.C..  has  19  full  time  staffers — 
all  under  38 — plus  hundreds  of  volunteers 
from  high  school  youths  to  housewives.  Out 
of  Its  offices  have  flowed  tons  of  material  and 
Information  on  fllnu.  speakers  and  organiza- 
tional planning.  It  has  spent  $125,000  this 
year  and  has  (Urted  constantly  with  red  Ink. 
but  It  has  refused  donations  from  polluting 
Industries  and  depended  mostly  on  small, 
individual  gifts. 

Environmental  Action  soon  will  drop  Its 
tax  exempt  status  so  It  can  get  politically 
active. 

The  campus  commitment  has  produced  an- 
gry or  anxious  questioners  for  many  speak- 
ers— yet  thousands  will  be  out  for  teach-in 
appearances.  Including  30  US  senators.  It 
has  seen  quick  revamping  of  curriculums  to 
satisfy  student  demands  for  courses  that 
relate  man  to  his  environment.  It  has  created 
new  favorites  of  youth,  such  as  ecologlst  Bar- 
ry Commoner,  biologist  Paul  Ehrllch.  who 
write  "The  r'opulatlon  Bomb."  and  Sen.  Nel- 
son. 

It  has  brought  so  many  ardent  activists 
that  there  Is  even  worry  that  some  may 
engage  In  violence  and  destruction.  Nothing 
could  more  effectively  harm  E-Day  efforts 
and  limit  Its  positive  Impact. 

The  environmental  movement  has  had  so 
much  meaning  to  the  young  because  It  In- 
volves their  futvires.  the  earth  they  will  In- 
herit. It  also  has  spurred  millions  outside  the 
campuses,  people  with  a  growing  uneasiness 
that  government  and  Industry  have  become 
too  big  and  are  making  decisions  affecting 
the  quality  of  life  without  public  counsel. 

QuesUons  properly  have  been  raised  about 
national  priorities  snd  Individual  values.  Por 
Its  part  in  this,  youth  has  earned  America's 
gratitude.  Toutb  also  must  provide  many  of 
the  solutions. 

(Prom  the  Milwaukee  Journal.  Apr.  19,  1970| 
Corr:  How  Moch?  Who? 

What  will  It  cost  to  clean  up  America  and 
keep  It  that  way? 

The  answer  is  about  as  obscure  as  our 
knowledge  of  what  ultimately  might  happen 
to  man  If  he  allows  continued  spoilage  of 
tha  environment. 

Those  who  guess  don't  speak  In  mlllloos. 
They  talk  billions. 

There  have  been  attempts  to  put  a  price 
tag  on  the  cleanup,  probably  because  practi- 
cal men  who  will  do  the  work  need  a  target 
to  shoot  for. 

Barry  Commoner,  a  Washington  UnlvOTSlty 
scientist,  said  recently  that  the  cost  of  con- 
trolling water  pollution  "has  been  calculated 
at  $100  bUlloo  over  the  next  10  to  30  years." 


And  lime  Magazine  reported  that  "to  save 
the  U.S.  from  becoming  a  malodorous  waste- 
land, experts  agree,  will  cost  nearly  $100  bil- 
lion In  the  next  five  years." 

About  $30  billion  of  that  would  be  required 
to  stem  water  pollution.  The  cost  of  cleaning 
up  the  air  was  set  at  $80  billion  over  five 
years.  Time  said. 

Sen.  Henry  Jackson  (D-Wash.)  figured 
these  costs  for  an  "acceptable"  cleanup  to  be 
accomplished  In  five  years:  water,  $26-$39  bil- 
lion yearly;  air  In  metropolitan  areas,  $13- 
$15  billion  yearly:  solid  waste  disposal.  $15 
billion  yearly. 

NEL90N  QVOTCD 

Sen.  Gaylord  Nelson  (D-Wls.).  who  has  be- 
come a  superstar  In  the  environmental  fight, 
said  in  The  Progressive  Magazine: 

"It  will  take  vast  Federal  expenditures  just 
to  begin  an  environmental  cleanup  program. 
At  least  $20  billion  to  $25  billion  a  year  over 
present  expenditures  Is  essential. 

"Even  If  you  estimate  the  investment  to 
be  $275  billion  by  the  year  3000,  there  Is  no 
reason  to  consider  that  a  staggering  sum 
when  you  remember  it  Is  equivalent  to  this 
country's  defense  expenditures  for  the  next 
four  years,  not  to  mention  the  billions  spent 
on  space  adventure." 

Many  scientists  decline  to  put  a  price  tag 
on  the  effort. 

Lee  A.  DuBrldge,  President  Nixon's  science 
adviser,  is  one.  Asked  about  It  recently  by 
U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  be  answered:  "It 
Is  difficult  to  name  a  figure,  but  It  will  clearly 
be  a  vast  sum.  Many  people  do  not  realize 
this  yet." 

t3.S   an-LION   BUDCETEO 

Nixon's  1970  budget  included  $3.5  billion 
for  environmental  protection. 

Allen  V.  Kneese,  director  of  the  environ- 
mental quality  program  of  Resources  for  the 
Future,  Inc.,  Washington,  Is  regarded  by 
many  environmentalists  as  the  coiuitry's 
leading  authority  on  pollution  economics. 

He  told  The  Journal  that  it  probably  is 
impossible  to  predict  the  ultimate  price. 

"A  lot  of  the  estimates  you  see  are  really 
olT  the  top  of  the  head,  extremely  simple  cal- 
culations." he  said.  "They  are  unclear  as  to 
what  degree  of  cleanup  we  are  talking  about. 
Further,  it  also  matters  considerably  how 
the  job  gets  done." 

If  the  ultimate  goal  of  antipollution  efforts 
Is  absolute  cleanliness,  he  said,  "then  you're 
probably  talking  about  an  incalculable  in- 
vestment." 

"But  if  you're  talking  some  progress  in 
the  next  few  years— excluding  urban  mat- 
ters like  bad  housing — then  you're  probably 
talking  about  an  Investment  of  $15  billion  to 
$30  billion  a  year  indefinitely."  Kneese  said. 

"One  of  the  problems  we  have  In  this  coun- 
try is  the  idea  that  you  can  fix  anything  with 
money,"  he  continued.  There  is  a  certain 
amount  of  truth  In  that. 

"More  fundamental,  however,  is  the  ques- 
tion of  how  to  change  the  system  that  is  pro- 
ducing this — understanding  the  system  and 
changing  it." 

Scientists  and  politicians  talk  about  astro- 
nomical flgtu'es.  But  where  does  it  mean  for 
the  Individual?  What  does  it  mean  in  terms 
of  his  automobile,  for  Instance? 

Edward  N.  Cole.  General  Motors  president, 
recently  predicted  that  an  essentially  pol- 
lution free  Internal  combtistlon  vehicle 
would  be  developed  by  1980. 

The  estinuted  cost  to  the  consumer  will 
be  $300  to  $300. 

Take  another  example,  electricity. 

Some  feel  that  coal  burning  power  plants 
will  become  the  greatest  source  of  air  pol- 
lution. 

SOLTtTB    OAS    A    PKOBLCM 

Fortune  Magazine  figures  drawn  from  gov- 
MTiment  and  industry  data  Indicate  that 
power  output  will  Increase  almost  eight  times 
in  the  next  40  years.  Nuclear  plants  will  ac- 
count for  much  of  this,  but  the  Industry's 
coal  consumption  will  triple. 
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The  tall  smokestacks  of  the  power  Industry 
toss  tons  of  pollutants  Into  the  nation's  skies 
each  year. 

The  industry  has  been  busy  cturbing  the 
emission  of  solid  particles.  But  as  yet  no 
method  has  been  perfected  to  control  sulfur 
dioxide  gas. 

According  to  Fortune,  federal  authorities 
have  estimated  that  by  the  year  2000  the 
utilities  will  have  to  spend  $450  million  to 
$1.4  billion  a  year  to  control  sulfur  dioxide. 

The  industry's  entire  outlay  so  far  to  con- 
trol air  pollution  has  been  only  about  $1  bil- 
lion. Fortune  said. 

The  suggestion  Is,  of  course,  that  elec- 
tricity bills  will  increase  substantially. 

Commoner  said  the  US  Public  Health 
Service  estimated  the  overall  cost  of  air  pol- 
lution at  $60  a  person  a  year. 

A  reasonable  assessment  of  the  portion  of 
this  cost  caused  by  power  production  from 
fossil  fuels — coal  and  oil— la  about  $20,  he 
said. 

CONSTJMEB   WIIX   PAT 

According  to  Commoner,  this  means  that 
"we  must  add  to  the  cost  of  such  power  pro- 
duction, for  each  urban  family  of  four,  about 
$80  a  year — an  appreciable  sum  relative  to 
the  annual  bill  for  electricity." 

Who  will  pay  to  clean  up  power  produc- 
tion? 

"Whether  It's  done  by  taxes,  penalties  or 
electricity  rates,  John  Q.  Public  will  pay," 
said  Sol  Burstein,  senior  vice  president  of 
Wisconsin  Electric. 

Some  people  ask  why  Industry,  a  major 
polluter,  should  not  be  forced  to  absorb  anti- 
pollution costs  Instead  of  passing  them  on 
to  the  public. 

Considering  what  pollution  already  costs 
the  public  in  tax  Increases,  health  care  costs, 
crop  destruction,  property  depreciation,  and 
hundreds  of  other  ways,  its  cost  is  incal- 
culable and  the  savings  gleaned  by  con- 
trolling it  woiUd  be  enormous. 

The  cleanup  also  would  generate  a  sub- 
stantial amount  of  business  for  companies 
that  manufacture  antipollution  equipment, 
build  sewage  treatment  plants,  carve  out 
reservoirs  and  do  research  work. 

Investors  are  t)eginnlng  to  realize  this,  as 
Indicated  by  the  rising  value  of  antipollution 
stocks. 

One  big  concern  is  that  the  technology  in- 
troduced to  clean  up  the  mess  may  become  a 
source  of  pollution  itself. 

NEW  rACToa 

Until  only  a  few  years  ago  an  economist 
asked  to  assess  the  costs  of  producing  a 
product  would  add  up  raw  material,  labor, 
capital  equipment,  power  and  a  handful  of 
similar  Inputs. 

Today  he  well  may  Include  social  coats — 
the  coat  of  cleaning  water  and  air  polluted 
in  producing  the  product. 

Now  that  society  realizes  the  necessity  of 
maintaining  environmental  quality  and  the 
enormous  cleanup  cost  Involved,  It  also  real- 
izes that  the  price  of  many  products  has 
been  unrealistic. 

Realism  dictates  that  the  cost  of  cleaning 
up  after  the  product  l>e  included  in  its  price. 

The  question,  then,  is  how  to  tie  cleanup 
costs  to  products. 

Economists  have  been  debating  two  meth- 
ods. One  is  to  dangle  a  carrot  before  in- 
dustry by  offering  direct  financial  incentives, 
such  as  tax  credits,  for  Installing  control 
devices. 

This  seems  to  be  losing  out  to  the  "big 
stick"  approach — forcing  companies  to  clean 

up. 

The  argument  la  that  cleanup  cost 
would  be  merely  another  of  many  costs  for 
a  manager  to  overcome  to  make  and  market 
a  successful  product.  This  would  bring  to 
bear  the  managerial  skill  of  US  Industry, 
resulting  In  the  most  economical  approach 
to  the  problem. 


PBOZmaE    PXOFOSED     TWK 

Last  December  Sen.  William  Proxmlre  (D- 
Wis.)  and  nine  colleagues  Introduced  a  bill 
to  do  Just  this  in  the  field  of  water  pollu- 
tion. 

The  bill  calls  for  a  federal  "efficiency  fee" 
of  10  cents  a  pound  for  industrial  wastes 
dumped  Into  the  nation's  water. 

Proxmlre  estimated  that  such  a  fee  would 
produce  about  $2  billion  a  year,  much  of 
which  could  be  used  to  construct  and  operate 
municipal  sewage  plants. 

Another  way  to  view  this  "tax"  is  as  an 
incentive  to  industry  to  overcome  it  and  to 
recycle  waste. 

Kneese  told  The  Journal  that  the  ideal 
situation  would  be  to  couple  the  fee  program 
with  a  regional  approach  to  water  pollution 
control  to  achieve  economies. 

This  would  mean  siervlng  large  numbers  of 
Industrial  municipal  and  individual  pollu- 
ters with  the  same  piece  of  highly  sophisti- 
cated equipment  used  at  a  large  treatment 
plant. 

It  is  precisely  this  approach  that  the  South- 
eastern Wisconsin  Regional  Planning  Com- 
mission (SEWRPC)  has  proposed  for  the  Fox 
River  Valley.  It  advised  abandoning  sewage 
treatment  facilities — industrial  and  munici- 
pal— In  Pewaukee,  Brookfleld,  Poplar  Creek. 
Sussex  and  Waukesha  and  treating  this  sew- 
age in  a  new  plant  down  stream  from  Wau- 
kesha. 

AMERICAN     SECURITY     COUNCIL'S 
REPORT  ON  THE   SALT  TALKS 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  I  had  the  honor  of  placing  in  the 
Record  a  short  article  by  the  assistant 
editor  of  the  Charleston  News  ft 
Courier,  Mr.  Anthony  Harrlgan,  point- 
ing out  some  of  the  dangers  to  be  had  in 
dealing  with  the  Russians  at  the  SALT 
talks. 

As  I  stated  at  that  time.  Mr.  Harrigan 
is  a  distinguished  International  wnter 
on  military  tactics  and  strategy  and 
covered  the  Helsinki  talks  first  hand  as 
a  journalist.  Mr.  Harrigan  has  now  ex- 
panded his  (pinions  in  the  current 
Washington  Report  of  the  American 
Security  Council.  The  American  Secu- 
rity Council  Is  one  of  the  leading  or- 
ganizations dedicated  to  our  national 
security  and  has  produced  many  In- 
formed studies  on  the  International 
strategic  bedance  and  on  the  need  for 
our  ABM. 

In  the  report  Mr.  Harrigan  once  more 
places  great  Importance  upon  the  sud- 
den announcement  of  the  Soviet  Cosmos 
248.  which  has  the  capacity  for  knock- 
ing down  U.S.  intelligence  satellites. 
ThMs  the  argument  that  we  can  de- 
pend upon  electronic  detection  equip- 
ment to  monitor  Soviet  activities  no 
longer  holds  water. 

Mr.  President  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Washington  Report  en- 
titled "America's  Stake  At  Vienna:  The 
SALT  Talks,  MIRV  and  the  ABM"  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

AioaiCA's    Stakx    at    Vixnma:    The    SALT 
Tauks,  MIBV  akd  thx  ABM 

In  Vienna  on  April  16  the  United  SUtes 
and  the  Soviet  Union  began  the  second 
round  of  the  Strategic  Arms  Limitation 
Talks.  The  opening  of  these  talks — a  follow- 
up  to  dlactisslons  commenced  at  Helsinki 
last  fall — Is  a  fateful  moment  In  the  his- 


tory of  the  free  world's  long  effort  to  safe- 
guard its  freedom  against  Soviet  aggres- 
sion. 

The  instructions  given  to  the  U.S.  dele- 
gates are  secret,  and  properly  so.  But  Pres- 
ident Nixon  is  on  record  In  his  "United 
States  Foreign  Policy  for  the  1970's"  as 
sajing  that  American  negotiators  will  deal 
with  specific  positions  at  Vienna,  whereas 
the  Helsinki  round  of  talks  were  concerned 
with  procedural  matters  and  general  Issues. 
Thus  it  is  timely  for  the  American  people 
to  consider  what  Is'  at  stake  in  the  SALT 
talks.  And  while  the  talks  may  result  in 
new  oppcwtunltles  for  peace,  grave  dangers 
are  Involved  and  should  be  clearly  under- 
stood. If  the  U.S.  delegates — and  authori- 
ties at  home — lack  the  toughness,  hard- 
headed  realism  and  endurance  that  the 
negotiations  require,  the  United  States 
could  find  Itself  cruelly  exposed  to  Soviet 
nuclear  blackmail  or  worse  by  the  mid- 
1970's. 

UNTIED    STATES    AT    DISADVANTACE 

The  first  thing  the  American  people  need 
to  understand  is  that  they  are  at  a  marked 
disadvantage  In  the  Vienna  negotiations  and 
In  dealing  generally  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
Aggressors  states  such  as  the  Soviet  Union 
have  a  built-in  advantage  in  that  they  know 
precisely  what  they  want  and  resolutely  pro- 
ceed towards  their  goal  of  domination  with 
no  consideration  for  truth  or  international 
morality.  The  Soviets,  for  example,  have  a 
history  of  making  "i)eace"  pacts  that  they 
have  no  IntenOon  of  honoring.  The  United 
States,  on  the  other  hand,  acrupulously  hon- 
ors Its  International  agreements.  Realistic 
Americans  Itnow,  theirefcve,  that  t^eir  coun- 
try cannot  put  any  stock  In  the  word  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  cannot  assume  good  faith 
on  the  part  of  the  USSR.  An  agreement  with 
the  Soviets  is  no  better  than  the  means  of 
verifying  the  degree  of  the  Soviets'  adher- 
ence to  their  own  pledges. 

The  fundamental  immorality  of  the  So- 
viet Union  poses  extreme  difficulty  for  U.S. 
negotiators.  It  also  introduces  great  danger 
Into  the  question  of  conceasions.  Yet  there 
are  many  Infiuentlal  figures  In  U.S.  public 
life  who  speak  as  though  the  U.S.  and  USSR 
were  equal  in  terms  of  seriousness  and  hon- 
esty of  mtention  and  who  urge  concessions 
as  evidence  of  American  good  faith  In  bar- 
gaining. Thxis  McOeorge  Bundy,  former 
White  House  adviser  m  the  Kennedy  and 
Johnson  administrations,  stresses  what  he 
calls  the  need  for  "balanced  conceesicHis"  as 
a  necessary  part  of  the  thinking  of  both  the 
U.S.  and  Soviet  delegations.  Mr.  Bundy's  po- 
sition is  the  opposite  of  realism,  for  he  re- 
fers to  American  "atrateglc  overstrength" 
and  "superfiuous  nuclear  weapons"  at  a  time 
when  Secretary  of  Defense  Melvin  Laird  re- 
ports that  the  Soviets  have  more  and  bigger 
Intercontinental  rockets. 

UNrrED     STATES     AND     SOVIET     INTEKTIONS 

It  is  teiTibly  important  that  responsible 
U.S.  officials  not  engage  In  balancing  of  U.S. 
and  Soviet  IntenUons  at  Vienna.  The  Soviets 
undoubtedly  were  "serious  and  businesslike" 
in  the  Helsinki  talks,  as  President  Nixon  said. 
But  when  haven't  the  Soviets  been  serious 
and  businesslike  in  their  efforts  to  gain  dom- 
ination over  the  Western  countries?  At  all 
cost,  the  United  States  government,  espe- 
cially the  negottatlng  team  at  Vienna,  must 
avoid  nalvet*  in  viewing  Soviet  proposals  and 
promises. 

Insofar  as  Soviet  intentions  are  concerned, 
the  U.S.  SALT  delegates  can  view  a  record  of 
duplicity  regarding  new  weapons.  TTiough 
they  had  an  understanding  with  the  United 
States  not  to  develop  weapons  for  space  war- 
fare, the  Soviets  secretly  developed  and  tested 
(as  U  their  custom  with  all  new  weaponry) 
a  satellite  destroyer  known  aa  Connoa  348. 
Word  of  this  did  not  reach  the  U.S.  public 
until  after  the  Helsinki  talks,  though  the 
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spac«  weapon  wms  launched  more  than  a  year 
prior  to  the  opening  of  negotiations. 

COSMOS    34* 

The  military  potential  of  Cosmos  348  la 
enormous,  for  It  has  the  capability  of  knock- 
ing down  U.S  satellites  essential  for  com- 
munications and  intelligence.  The  danger  Is 
ihat  the  USSR  may  be  able  to  blind  America's 
electronic  eyes  whenever  they  choose.  The 
US  Air  Force  envisioned  a  similar  space 
weapon  years  ago.  but  the  concept  wms 
shelved  during  the  Kennedy  adnUnlstratlon. 

Cosmos  348  should  hold  an  Important  place 
In  the  thinking  of  America's  SALT  negotia- 
tors from  the  standpoint  of  Soviet  Intentions 
and  capabilities.  Moreover,  the  successful 
secret  testing  of  Cosmos  348  should  be  an 
object  lesson  to  the  U.S.  delegates,  namely 
that  no  amount  of  American  electronic  de- 
tection equipment  can  alert  this  country  to 
secret  testing  of  a  new  Soviet  weapon.  In 
other  words,  the  Soviets  could  sign  an  agree- 
ment banning  further  development  of  MIRV 
(multiple  warhead  missiles)  and  still  con- 
duct tests.  They  could  do  so  In  the  way  they 
secretly  tested  Cosmos  348.  by  holding  the 
tests  at  a  time  when  US.  radars  and  other 
detection  devices  were  focused  on  American 
and  Soviet  space  shots.  Coordination  of  secret 
military  weapons  tests  with  announced  space 
tllghtmls  a  convenient  and  effective  way  for 
the  USSR  to  mask  tests  It  wants  to  hide  from 
United  States. 

KrrosTS  TO  malt  mibt 

The  anti-preparedness  bloc  in  the  United 
States  has  concentrated  on  halting  develop- 
ment and  testing  of  multiple  warhead  weap- 
ons and  on  thwarting  expansion  of  the  Safe- 
guard anti-baillstlc  missile  system.  Members 
of  this  bloc  hope  that  the  SALT  talks  will 
cause  the  U.S.  to  halt  MIRV  and  ABM  de- 
velopments. For  several  months,  there  has 
been  a  barrage  of  arMcles  and  speeches  by 
anti-preparedness  figures,  saying  that  a  MIRV 
test  ban  should  precede  the  Vienna  meeting. 
The  Soviet  MIRV  tests  In  the  Pacific  In  Ute 
March  underscored  the  Incredible  folly  of  the 
argument  for  a  pre-Vlenna  unilateral  t«et 
halt  by  the  United  States. 

The  antl-MIRV  lobby  bases  Its  case  on  the 
statement  that  the  United  States,  using  elec- 
tronic means,  could  verify  Soviet  compliance 
with  a  ban  on  testing  of  multiple  warhead 
missiles.  This  position  Is  shattered  by  dis- 
closure that  the  Soviets  were  able  to  maak 
their  Cosmos  348  tests.  If  they  could  do  that, 
they  also  could  mask  MIRV  tests. 

Fortunately,  the  US.  Senate  has  realists 
who  know  the  score.  One  of  these.  Sen.  Henry 
M  Jackson  (D-Wyah.).  Is  Ormly  committed 
to  the  position  that  the  United  States  should 
complete  testing  of  both  MIRV  and  ABM 
systems.  He  said  In  late  February  that  the 
U.S.  must  make  sure  that  In  case  of  a  nuclear 
arms  agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union  at 
Vienna  "we  remain  within  lead-time  reach 
of  corrective  measures."  should  the  agree- 
ment be  "abrogated."  In  other  words,  the 
U.S.  must  have  Its  technology  up  to  date  In 
the  event  the  Soviets  cheat  'This  would  only 
be  elementary   prudence,  of  course. 

ABM    AMO    THX    SALT   TALKS 

Insofar  as  the  Safeguard  ABM  system  is 
concerned,  the  SALT  talks  must  not  be  used 
as  an  excuse  to  abort  this  embryonic  pro- 
gram. The  Sovlots  are  far  ahead  in  this 
vital  arsa  of  armaments.  It  would  lie  unwise 
of  Americans  to  dismiss  as  mere  bragging 
the  claim  of  Soviet  Marshal  Andrei  Orechko 
that  his  nation  possasssi  "weapons  capable  of 
reliably  hitting  enemy  aircraft  and  missiles 
irrespective  of  height  or  speed  of  Olght.  at 
great  distances  from  the  defended  targets." 
While  members  of  the  Senate  Dlsarnuunent 
Subcommittee  and  others  have  sought  to 
cancel  America's  limited  ABM  program,  the 
Soviets  have  forgsd  ahead  in  antl-mlaslle 
defense,  tbervby  Increasing  tbelr  overall  mil- 


itary capabilities  and  buttressing  their  psy- 
chological assurance. 

The  Nixon  administration's  proposal  for  ex- 
pension  of  the  Safeguard  ABM  system  Is  ex- 
tremely modest.  All  the  administration  rec- 
ommends Is  construction  of  one  additional 
Safeguard  site  to  defend  the  Mlnuteman 
complex  at  Whlteman  Air  Force  Base  in 
Missouri,  plus  preliminary  work  on  five  other 
sites.  No  request  Is  'Ming  made  to  activate 
the  entire  13-statlon  complex,  which  repre- 
sents the  real  security  need.  Secretary  of 
Defense  Laird  has  said  that  the  administra- 
tion proposal  Is  "the  minimum  we  can  and 
must  do  ...  to  fulfill  the  President's  na- 
tional security  objectives."  Tet  even  thla 
minimum  effort  is  bitterly  resisted.  If  this 
resistance  is  successful,  the  position  of  the 
US  delegates  at  the  SALT  talks  will  be  seri- 
ously weakened.  The  stronger  the  U.S.  Is 
militarily  the  better  chance  the  United 
States  delegation  stands  In  Its  discussions 
with  the  Sovleu. 

THE    NCCO   rOa    EXPANSION 

The  need  for  expansion  of  the  Safeguard 
ABM  also  Is  Illustrated  by  the  buUd-up  of 
Communist  China's  nuclear  power.  Robert  D. 
Helnl  Jr..  Internationally-recognized  mili- 
tary analyst,  recently  reported  on  the  con- 
struction of  mlssUe-launchlng  facilities  In 
Northwest  China,  saying:  "Today,  accord- 
ing to  Intelligence-satellite  photographs,  the 
Chinese  are  speeding  work  on  these  missile 
sites  which  seem  to  be  configured  for  very 
large  weapons  " 

The  entire  free  world  should  be  concerned 
about  this  Red  Chinese  build-up  and  wel- 
come America's  efforts  to  create  an  ABM 
defense  But  this  Is  not  the  case.  Invincible 
Ignorance  of  the  need  for  ABM  defense  is 
the  situation  In  some  quarters.  Thus  Presi- 
dent Pierre  Elliott  Trudeau  of  Canada  made 
the  astounding  statement  February  3  that 
the  Canadian  government  is  "rather  un- 
happy"  that  the  U.S.  is  facing  China  with 
antl-balllBtlc  missiles  rather  than  with  an 
offer  of  diplomatic  recognition.  As  though 
diplomatic  recognition  would  halt  Red 
China's  drive  for  nuclear  arms  or  provide  a 
protective  shield  against  ballistic  mlssUes! 

The  Canadian  position  no  doubt  arises  out 
of  wishful  thinking  about  the  nature  of  the 
world.  Thus  some  Europeans  actually  give 
serious  consideration  to  the  Warsaw  Pact 
statement  that  It  wants  to  discuss  "renuncia- 
tion of  the  use  of  threats  of  force  In  rela- 
tion to  European  countries."  The  recent  un- 
happy experience  of  the  Czech  people  should 
be  sufficient  to  show  that  such  a  Warsaw 
Pact  statement  is  the  ultimate  In  deceit.  Tet 
some  people  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic 
are  so  determined  to  believe  in  a  Soviet 
change  of  heart  that  they  will  accept  the 
most  self-serving  statements  of  the  com- 
munist powers. 


Complete  realism  is  rare  In  official  circles 
anywhere  In  the  West  these  days.  The  Nixon 
administration,  for  all  Its  sound  emphasis 
on  suengthened  ABM  defense.  Is  not  wltliout 
some  confusion  on  basic  points.  The  presi- 
dential report,  entitled  "XT.S.  Foreign  Policy 
For  the  lOTO's".  while  It  Includes  many  sound 
observations  on  the  Soviet  mllKary  threat.  Is 
disturbingly  amblg\ious  oa  strategic  pro- 
grams. On  the  one  hand,  the  report  acknowl- 
edges that  "sharp  cutbacks"  in  U.S.  strategic 
programs  "would  not  permit  us  to  satisfy  our 
sufficiency  and  might  provoke  the  opposite 
reaction."  On  the  other  hand,  this  statement 
Is  foUowed-up  by  the  comment  that  "sharp 
Increases  might  not  have  any  significant  po- 
litical or  military  benefits."  The  report  also 
asserts  that  sharp  increases  might  cause  So- 
viet political  positions  to  "harden"  so  that 
"tensions  would  increase"  and  "the  prospect 
for  reaching  agreemenu  to  limit  stratsglc 
arms  might  be  irreparably  damaged.** 

This  Is  the  position  taken  by  farmer  Secre- 


tary of  Defense  Robert  8.  McNamara.  Ad- 
herence to  It  Is  what  caused  America's  loss  of 
nuclear  superiority.  Indeed  reluctance  to 
push  for  "sharp  Increases"  in  strategic  pro- 
grams can  only  contribute  to  a  widening 
margin  of  Soviet  nuclear  superiority.  It  Is  to 
be  hoped  that  notions  of  this  sort  do  not 
color  the  Instructions  given  the  U.S.  delega- 
tion to  the  SALT  talks.  Unless  America's 
negotiators  believe  In  the  political  advantage 
of  U.S.  military  strength,  the  Republic  se- 
curity Interests  may  be  compromised  at 
Vienna. 


SENATORS  RANDOLPH  AND  MOSS 
URGE  COMMEMORATIVE  STAMP 
IN  RECOGNITION  OF  OUR  MIN- 
ERAL HERITAGE— AWARENESS 
NEEDED  FOR  THIS  NONRENEW- 
ABLE RESOURCE  AND  FOR  ITS 
CONSERVATION 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  Mr.  President.  I  have 
for  several  years  expressed  an  Interest 
in  the  issuance  of  a  commemorative 
stamp  in  recognition  of  our  vast  mineral 
heritage. 

Gem  materials,  for  example,  must  have 
three  principal  qualities — beauty,  dura- 
bility, and  rarity.  Splendor  in  a  gem  de- 
pends on  transparency,  brilliance,  lus- 
ter, and  color.  Luster  is  a  function  of 
the  transparency,  refractivity,  and  crys- 
tal structure  of  a  mineral:  durability  is 
determined  by  hardness  and  toughness: 
and  rarity  is  a  major  factor  in  deter- 
mining the  value  of  a  gem.  Of  the  1,500 
minerid  species,  only  about  100  have  all 
the  attributes  required  in  gems. 

It  is  interesting  that  at  least  one  va- 
riety of  gem  stone  occurs  in  each  State, 
a  symbol  of  which  is  the  First  Ladies' 
broach  on  display  at  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  and  which  contains  gem 
stones  from  each  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milton  Turner  of  Silver 
Spring.  Md..  recently  brought  a  sample 
of  beautiful  quartz  crystals  and  other 
gem  and  mineral  collections  to  my  of- 
fice for  viewing  by  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment officials.  Mrs.  Turner  is  chairman 
of  "Our  Mineral  Heritage  Stamp  Com- 
mittee." Following  the  meeting.  I  met 
with  George  King,  acting  director.  Di- 
vision of  Philately:  Paul  Carlln,  execu- 
tive assistant  to  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral: and  Ray  Stewart,  congressional 
liaison  ofScer,  to  discuss  the  Issuance  of  a 
commemorative  stamp.  Other  Memliers 
of  the  Senate  and  House  are  Interested 
In  the  proposal:  Including  Senator  Rob- 
ert C.  Btid  and  Representative  Hkchler, 
of  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  President,  on  April  20  of  this  year, 
I  wrote  the  Postmaster  General,  request- 
ing that  he  give  consideration  to  the  is- 
suing of  such  a  stamp.  The  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Moss)  Joined  in  the  appeal. 
It  is  our  feeling  that  if  the  stamp  were 
to  be  issued,  it  would  provide  an  in- 
ducement to  travel  within  the  United 
States.  I  would  hope  that  it  would  also 
help  to  create  an  awareness  of  conser- 
vation and  beautiflcation. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  letter  printed  in  the 
Rtcoao  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rcc- 
o>D.  as  follows: 
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Hon.  WiNTON  M.  Blount, 

Postmaater  General.  . 

Post  Office  Department, 
Washington.  D.C.  ' 

Deab  Mr.  Postmaster  General:  Several 
years  ago  I  expressed  my  Interest  In  the  is- 
suance of  a  commemorative  stamp  In  recog- 
nition of  our  mineral  heritage.  I  again  bring 
this  subject  to  the  attention  of  the  Citizens' 
Stamp  Advisory  Committee,  which  will  meet 
this  week  to  consider  future  stamp  subjects. 

I  can  think  of  no  better  symbol  of  our 
mineral  wealth  than  the  First  Ladles'  broach 
on  display  at  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
which  contains  gem  stones  from  each  State 
of  our  Union.  A  photograph  of  this  unusual 
pin  Is  enclosed. 

Stamps  have  been  Issued  stressing  the  con- 
servation of  wildlife,  water  and  forests,  and 
It  Is  appropriate  to  provide  one  recognizing 
resources  that  are  not  renewable — our  min- 
erals— BO  Important  In  West  Virginia  and  in 
all  States. 

The  release  of  a  stamp  calling  attention 
to  our  mineral  deposits  would  focus  atten- 
tion on  widely  diversified  segments  of  our 
population  which  have  become  Involved  In 
our  mineral  heritage. 

At  present  the  National  Geographic  So- 
ciety Is  engaged  In  a  vital  program  to  ac- 
quaint the  youth  of  our  Nation  with  our  vast 
mineral  wealth.  Schools  are  using  mln- 
eraloglcal  exhibits  for  a  wider  area  of  teach- 
ing and  a  more  Interesting  manner  of  pres- 
entation of  the  subject.  I  understand  there 
is  much  excitement  In  this  method,  even 
among  some  young  people  who  tend  toward 
delinquency  and,  thus,  by  this  subject  may 
be  able  to  channel  their  thoughts  toward 
constructive  exploration  of  rocks  which  are 
all  about  than.  They  have  little  or  no  con- 
cept of  their  content  and  revelations. 

Our  senior  citizens,  as  well  as  our  young 
people,  are  finding  It  Increasingly  interesting 
to  pursue  hobbles  that  lead  to  exploration  of 
rock  formations  and  the  collection  of  gem 
stones.  It  has  promoted  the  "family  together- 
ness" theme  since  It  can  become  a  hobby  in 
which  family  members  of  all  ages  can  par- 
ticipate and.  Indeed,  large  numbers  do  now 
engage  In  this  thrilling  adventure. 

Searching  for  the  unusual  formations  Is 
also  an  exciting  type  of  physical  recreation 
that  brings  individuals,  famlUes.  and  orga- 
nizations Into  the  great  outdoors  to  enjoy  a 
better  understanding  of  the  appeal  and  the 
beauty  of  nature.  Such  interest.  In  turn,  can 
lead  to  studies  or  educational  pursuits  that 
develop  Into  occupations  for  the  future. 
Through  many  groups  interested  In  a  min- 
eral heritage  commemorative  stamp,  the 
publicity  gained  from  it  would  be  an  induce- 
ment to  travel  and  "See  America  First."  We 
need  to  create  an  awareness  of  conservation 
and  beautiflcation. 

Such  a  stamp  should  be  released  In  con- 
nection with  a  Mineral  Heritage  Week 
event  beginning  on  October  16  at  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution's  Oem  and  Mineral  Hall, 
In  this  City,  the  seat  of  our  Nation's  Oovem- 
ment.  However,  there  are  other  events 
throughout  the  Country  that  could  appro- 
ivlately  be  used  for  the  recognition  of  our 
vast  mineral  wealth. 

With  kind  regards. 

Jbnnxncs   Randolph. 
Frank  E.  Moss. 


THE  LITHUANIAN  LANOUAQE 
Mr.    PERCY.    Mr.    President,  I 


am 


the  linguistic  heritage  of  the  Lithuanian 
people. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  short  speech  of 
Mr.  Dauzvardls. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Kalbu  Lletuvos  vardu. 

It  Is  an  honor  and  a  pleasure  for  me.  as 
Consul  General  of  Lithuania,  to  participate 
in  the  Inauguration  of  the  Llthuanlstlcs 
course  at  the  University  of  Chicago — to  wit- 
ness a  very  significant  event. 

I  congratulate  and  thank  the  University  of 
Chicago,  the  Lithuanian  Foundation,  and  all 
the  others  who  were  instrumental,  for  honor- 
ing Lithuania  and  the  Lithuanian  nation  by 
including,  In  this  great  Institution  of  learn- 
ing the  Lithuanian  language  in  programs 
which  have  encompassed  the  languages  of 
many  other  nations. 

According  to  many  outstanding  authori- 
ties, the  Lithuanian  language  merits  recog- 
nition, and  Is  very  valuable  in  linguistics. 
The  Uthuanlan  language,  like  Uthuanla  it- 
self. Is  a  very  old  and  at  the  same  time  a  very 
young — modern  language. 

Prof.  Benjamin  Dwlght,  In  his  book.  Mod- 
em Philosophy,  evaluates  the  Lithuanian 
language  thusly: 

"Lithuanian  Is  a  language  of  great  value 
to  the  philologist.  It  is  the  most  antique  in 
its  forms  of  all  living  languages  of  the  world, 
and  most  akin  In  its  substance  and  spirit  to 
the  primeval  Sanskrit.  It  Is  at  the  same  time 
so  much  like  the  Latin  and  Greek  as  to  oc- 
cupy the  ear  of  the  etymologist  In  the  place 
of  the  Interpreter,  with  its  face  fixed  on  Latin 
and  Its  hand  pointing  backwards  to  the 
Sanskrit." 

Ellse  Reclus,  In  his  "Geographic  Unlver- 
selle,"  states: 

"If  the  value  of  a  nation  In  the  total  sum 
of  humanity  were  to  be  measured  by  the 
beauty  of  iU  language,  then  Lithuania 
ought  to  have  a  high  place  among  the  na- 
tions of  Europe." 

Famous  philosopher  Immanuel  Kant,  in 
the  preface  to  his  Uthuanlan  Grammar, 
writes: 

"She  (Lithuania)  must  be  preserved,  for 
her  tongue  possesses  the  key  which  opens  the 
enigmas  not  only  of  philosophy  but  also  of 
history." 

These  UngulsUc  qualities  of  the  language 
of  the  Lithuanian  nation  tell  much  of  the 
age  and  coheslveness  of  the  Lithuanian  State. 

It  Is  evident  by  the  foregoing  facts  that 
Lithuania  Is  a  mature  State.  She  Is  as  old 
as  most  of  the  other  European  nations,  and 
possesses  a  striking  history  replete  with 
dramatic  vicissitudes.  Her  present  situation 
Is  sad.  Her  people,  however,  are  determined 
to  survive.  In  the  words  of  Shakespeare  (King 
Henry  VI) :  "For  though  usurpers  sway  the 
rule  awhile,  yet  heavens  are  Just,  and  time 
suppresseth  wrongs." 

Lai  gyvuoja  Lietuva  Ir  lletuvlu  kalba,  tlek 
Lletuvoje,  tlek  uzslenyje. 

Lai  buna  lletuvlu  kalbos  Ivedlmas  Chicagos 
Unlveraltete  Inspiraclja  kltlems  unlverslte- 
tams  ir  vlslems  lletuvlams,  ypatlngal  lletu- 
vlams  studentams  Ir  profeslonalams. 


pleased  to  report  that  the  University  of 
Chicago  on  March  25,  1970,  inaugurated 
a  course  of  study  in  the  Lithuanian  lan- 
guage. On  this  important  occasion,  the 
Honorable  Petras  P.  Dauzvardls,  consul 
general  of  Lithuania  tn  Chicago,  recalled 


CRISIS  OP  SURVIVAL 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  the  cur- 
rent issue  of  the  Progressive  magazine 
has  been  devoted  entirely  to  a  compre- 
hensive examination  of  "The  Crisis  of 
Survival,"  a  broad  review  of  the  problems 
facing  the  envlroimient  in  which  we  live. 

The  New  York  Times  national  environ- 
mental correspondent,  Gladwin  EUll,  has 
written  a  perceptive  article  in  this  special 


issue,  exploring  the  ecology  explosion 
on  the  Nation's  college  campuses. 

What  largely  began  as  a  spontaneous 
awakening  at  a  small  number  of  colleges 
last  fall  has  now  grown  to  a  nationwide 
day  of  demonstration  and  concern  on  the 
campuses  of  more  than  a  thousand  col- 
leges and  imiversities  and  In  thousands  of 
elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

As  outlined  by  Mr.  Hill,  the  youth  of 
America  are  approaching  the  crisis  of 
survival  with  grim  realism  and  construc- 
tive action.  They  are  questioning  many 
of  the  country's  concepts  which  up  to  now 
have  been  treated  as  sacred  cows.  They 
realize  that  we  cannot  continue  down  the 
blind  road  toward  greater  affluence  with- 
out sinking  deeper  into  the  dark  pit  of 
pollution. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Hill's 
article.  "A  Not  So  Silent  Spring,"  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Progressive  magazine,  April  1970] 
A  Nor  So  Silent  Sprimc 
(By  Oladwln  HiU) 
The  weekend  of  the  Vietnam  protest  msach 
last  November,  200  students  from  forty  Cali- 
fornia colleges  met  at  Stanford  University  for 
quite  a  different  purpose.  It  was  to  form  a 
federation    of    campus    organizations    con- 
cerned with  environmental  problems,  from 
pollution  to  birth  control. 

The  chairman  of  the  meeting,  a  Stanford 
student  named  Glenn  Lopez,  half  apologized 
for  the  digression  from  the  cause  at  that 
moment  preoccupying  millions  of  other  stu- 
dents across  the  country.  The  environmental 
weekend,  he  explained,  had  been  scheduled 
and  organized  long  before  the  Vietnam 
demonstration  and  could  not  be  changed. 
Moreover,  be  added  trenchantly;  "Both 
activities  are  vrorklng  toward  the  same  goal : 
the  survival  of  the  human  race." 

There  was  no  need  for  apKsloglee.  The  Stan- 
ford meeting  was  a  milestone  In  what  may 
become  the  greatest  movement  ever  to  sweep 
the  country:  the  environmental  revolution. 
The  environmental  revolution  is  a  sudden, 
remarkable,  spontaneous  rebellion  not  of  one 
group  against  another  so  much  as  of  every- 
body agaliist  the  physical  conditions  to 
which  two  centuries  of  promiscuous  "prog- 
ress" have  brought  us — a  world  where  ugli- 
ness Is  endemic,  where  corporeal  hazards  are 
rife,  and  where  the  Issue  of  actual  human 
survival  suddenly  lias  become  poignantly 
explicit.  And  It  Is  young  people  who  are  the 
vanguard  of  that  revolution. 

Himians,  like  all  animals,  display  a  rwnark- 
able.  If  often  lamentable,  capacity  for  ad- 
justing themselves  to  their  surroundings. 
That  Is  what  the  adult  world  has  done.  But 
we  now  have  a  whole  generation  of  young 
people  under  thirty,  100  million  strong,  who 
have  the  Insight  and  pwoeptlon  to  look 
around  and  appraise  conditions  objectively. 
And  they  have  pronounced  them  appalling. 
They  have  said:  "IjOok — the  emperor  has  no 
clothes  on." 

The  instantaneous.  Inexorable  tirge  for  re- 
f<»Tn  has  been  more  than  ma«  criticism. 
Everybody  knows  by  now  that  for  countless 
young  people  anywhere  In  the  country  this 
Is  the  prime  topic  of  concern.  A  week  after 
the  Stanford  conference,  It  was  young  people 
who  ran  away  with  a  stodgy  environmental- 
problems  conference  of  the  U.S.  Commission 
for  UNESCX)  In  San  Francisco.  Tired  of  the 
verbiage  with  which  generations  of  adults 
have  avoided  a  meaningful  confrontation 
with  ccMidltlons,  they  maneuvered  the  meet- 
ing into  endorsing,  "unofficially,"  demands 
on  President  Nixon  to  take  forttirlght  action 
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on  prtm*  pcobl«iiu  of  the  day.  A  rwlt  Uter 
a  youth  bloe  repeatml  the  performance  at  a 
leaden  conference  In  Los  Angeles  convoked 
by  Oovernor  Ronald  Reagan  aa  a  pro  forma 
bow  to'conservatlon  but  which  ended  up  with 
a  stirring  aummona  to  action,  which  suboe- 
qiiently  haa  begun  to  materialise. 

The  youth  crusade  raises  many  questions. 
How  substantial  and  enduring  does  it  prom- 
ise to  be?  Where  does  It  stand  In  relation 
to  that  other  high  concern  of  young  people. 
Vietnam,  and  our  other  murky  overseas  'In- 
volvements? Is  this  another  "generation 
backlash"  or  can  young  people  find  common 
cause  with  their  sluggish  elders  in  radically 
reshaping  a  polluted  world? 

The  answers  to  these  questions  are  emerg- 
ing dally,  and  they  are  uniformly  good.  One 
only  haa  to  attend  any  sort  of  conservation 
or  environmental  meeting  anywhere  In  the 
country  to  be  reassured  by  young  people's 
Interest,  perspicacity,  and  zeal.  Blue  Jeans  or 
gray  flannels,  they  comport  themaelvea  ma- 
turely.  Their  sense  of  organization  and  ef- 
fectiveness far  surpasses  that  of  the  average 
fumbUng,  windy,  all-adult  gathering. 

What  are  they  doing?  To  begin  with,  they 
are  organizing.  There  Is  scarcely  a  college 
campus  today  that  does  not  have  one  or 
more  "ecology  action"  groups.  The  University 
of  Hawaii  has  a  score,  each  organized  around 
•  particular  cause.  But  organization  Is  not 
made,  as  It  is  so  often  In  the  adult  world, 
the  end-all.  Parliamentary  and  bureaucratic 
mechanisms,  such  as  the  ubiquitous  Com- 
mittee. ar»  rejected  instinctively  in  favor  of 
action.  There's  a  creek  on  the  edge  of  town 
that's  full  of  |unk?  Let's  go  out  and  clean 
it  up  note.  The  college  trustees  are  contem- 
plating a  dubious  land  deal?  Let's  mlmeo- 
grapta  some  fliers  and  start  picketing  the 
administration  building,  ncnc. 

Systematic  effort  Is  more  common  than 
the  impiilsive.  At  Boston  University,  stu- 
dents are  collaborating  with  state  ofBclala 
on  water  oollutlon  problems.  At  the  Univer- 
sity of  Texas,  students  are  getting  out  an 
environmental  newsletter  to  acquaint  peo- 
ple with  Issnea.  At  Santa  Barbara,  they  are 
ehallencing  the  state's  right  to  run  a  high- 
way through  an  ecologically  choice  marsh- 
land. At  Northwestern,  they  are  agitating 
against  Abbott  Laboratories'  chemical  dis- 
ebarges  Into  Lake  Michigan. 

Stephanie  Mills,  slender  and  black-haired. 
is  a  prominent  example  of  youthful  activism. 
She  U  the  girl  who.  at  the  Mills  College 
commencement  In  Oakland.  California,  last 
June,  declaimed  as  valedictorian  that  the 
world  was  such  a  mess  shehflidn't  propose  to 
bring  any  baMes  Into  it.  Now.  still  only  twen- 
ty-one. she  is  a  paid  campaigner  for  Planned 
Parenthood  In  Oakland.  But  she  also  has  be- 
eome  a  sort  of  Joan  of  Arc  of  environmental 
refonn,  an  ambassador  between  youth  and 
the  adult  world,  taming  down  lucrative  lec- 
ture dates  to  appear  at  eonserration  meetings 
all  over  the  country  to  articulate  the  prob- 
lene  ««  face  and  y<mth's  demands  for 
act  km. 

Students  are  precipitating  deep  changes  in 
eoilsge  euirlcula.  The  eloeed-shop  compart- 
men  tall—Moo  of  the  traditional  "dlsci- 
pUnes"— eueh  as  biology,  chemistry,  physics, 
botany,  and  geology — Is  being  altered  in  fa- 
vor of  aa  eelectte  approach,  "nfoa  cant  look 
at  turbidity  In  a  stream  Intelligently."  Wash- 
ington Unlfetatty's  Professor  Barry  Com- 
moner explains,  "wlthoot  haTlng  some  knowl- 
edge about  the  banks  of  the  stream  and  the 
forest  that's  growing  twenty-five  yards  away." 
A  new  eeologieel  eoorse  at  the  University  of 
Oregon  sntltMl  "Can  Man  SurrlveT"  was  ex- 
pected to  dimw  aoo  eniollees.  Mbre  than  2.000 
registered,  and  the  initial  class  on  January 
13  brouttU  the  biggest  academic  turnout  In 
the  unlrecattys  history— 4.000  students. 

In  the  ana  at  tsssaieh.  stodenta  are  the 
secret  arsHMtl  of  tbe  sstvlraiunental  revotu- 
tUw.  ClweiUBg  up  tbe  ooontry  and  tbe  world 
u  vaiac  to  take  a  vast  amount  c€  Isglsla 
tlon.  litigation,  and  administration.  The  un- 


derpinning of  all  these  activities  Is  Informa- 
tion, data,  facts — which  youth  distinctly  has 
the  energy  and  Imagination  to  corral. 

Finally,  there  Is  the  realm  of  political  ac- 
tion, in  which  the  adult  world  has  been 
delinquent  and  passive.  A  declaration  by  the 
youth  bloc  at  the  UNESCO  meeting  in  San 


Generally,  however,  there  seems  to  be  less 
of  a  generation  gap  on  the  environmental 
front  than  anywhere  else.  The  intrinsic 
power  of  the  youth-sparked  environmental 
revolution  is  its  Catholicism.  Whatever  your 
ideology,  personality,  or  Intellectual  bent, 
tbe  water  is  Just  as  dirty,  the  air  Just  as 


Francisco  sketched  the  scope  of  this:  ".  .  .  .     smoggy,  the  dangers  of  DDT-laden  fish  Just 


sending  lobbyists  to  local,  state,  and  national 
capitals  ....  drawing  up  proposals  to  be 
offered  to  competing  candidates  ....  sup- 
porting officials  who  have  taken  a  strong 
stand  for  a  healthy  environment  ....  cam- 
paigning against  candidates  whose  positions 
don't  make  ecological  sense  ....  and  If  no 
candidate  makes  any  ecological  sense,  run- 
ning and   supporting  our  own  candidates." 

The  February.  1970  issue  of  Tortune  was 
devoted  entirely  to  environment.  Its  Issue 
of  3  year  before,  devoted  entirely  to  the  con- 
cerns of  youth,  had  not  mentioned  environ- 
ment. The  Santa  Barbara  oil  well  blowout 
of  January  38,  1969  was  the  Hlroehlma  bomb 
of  the  environmental  revolution  for  both  old 
and  young.  Clinching  this  new  preoccupa- 
tion for  young  people  was  the  tapering  off 
of  the  Vietnam  war  as  an  object  of  practical 
"now"  action.  "After  you'd  demonstrated  and 
torn  up  your  draft  card,  if  you  had  one.  what 
was  there  really  you  could  do?"  one  student 
remarked.  Environment,  dramatized  by 
Santa  Barbara,  was  a  burning  issue,  here, 
omnipresent — with  a  300-yeer  backlog  of 
pollution  to  clean  up. 

Lawrence  Llpton,  perhaps  the  original 
hippie,  summarized  recently  in  his  column 
in  the  underground  to»  Angeles  Free  Press : 
"A  poisoned  earth  Isn't  worth  fighting  for. 
win,  lose,  or  draw.  The  number  one  theater 
of  war  is  now^he  war  for  ecological  stir- 
vival."  New  Lefters  regard  Vietnam  and  en- 
vironmental enormities  aa  opposite  sides  of 
the  same  coin  of  Establlshmentlsm.  Youth- 
ful vexation  with  physical  conditions  ties  in 
closely  with  contempt  for  the  mores  of  big 
business,  which  is  responsible  for  so  much 
pollution. 

Youth's  new  concern  conceivably  could 
slacken  with  the  Inevitably  slow  pace  of  re- 
form. But  astute  observers  doubt  it.  Brock 
Evans,  the  Sleira  Club's  Northwestern  pro- 
consul and  himself  definitely  in  the  youth 
bracket,  says:  "There's  so  much  to  be  done, 
so  much  that  anyone,  whatever  campus  he's 
on  or  whatever  community  he's  In,  can  latch 
onto  with  real  satisfaction,  that  I  look  to 
see  this  Interest  growing  rather  than  dimin- 
ishing, regardless  ot  what  bai>pens  with 
Vietnam." 

Environmental  discontent  Inherently  In- 
volves rejection  of  much  of  the  status  quo — 
rejection  of  prevailing  physical  conditions, 
rejection  of  tbe  economic  mores  and  gov- 
ernmental mechanisms  that  allowed  these 
conditions  to  come  about,  rejection  of  the 
shibboleth  of  bigness,  rejection  even  of  the 
hallowed  "right**  of  endlessly  reproducing 
the  human  si>ecies. 

The  status-quo  world  Is  not  going  to  be 
able  to  take  these  assaults  with  equanimity. 
*rhe  Department  of  Justice,  to  name  one  stat- 
us-quo monoUth,  doesn*t  IU.j  the  Idea  of 
citizen  groupa  coming  Into  court  with  en- 
vironmental dissatisfactions  and  challenging, 
for  instance,  the  decisions  of  Federal  admin- 
istrative agencies. 

In  several  pending  cases  the  Department 
is  trying  to  prop  up  the  hoary  business- 
oriented  concept  that  a  complainant  has  to 
show  substantial  economic  damage  (not  Just 
destruction  of  a  beautiful  mountain-top 
▼lew)  to  have  "standing"  la  court.  Other- 
wise. Federal  lawyers  said  la  a  rscent  case, 
every  Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry  will  be  running 
to  the  courts  with  complaints.  Some  people 
think  that  might  be  a  gtwd  idea.  It  un- 
doubtedly will  be  up  to  today's  young  guard — 
tbe  countless  environmentally  mtadri  law 
studsots  across  ths  country — to  push  this 
modemlcatlon  o€  the  law  to  a  successful  ooa- 
susunatlon. 


alarming. 

On  the  campus  the  environmental  cause 
Is  drawing  out  supporters  who  wouldn't  have 
dreamed  of  attending  a  football  ruUy.  A  con- 
spicuous feature  of  every  environmental 
gathering  Is  the  mixture  of  gray  heads  and 
young  people.  The  atmosphere  is  one  of 
community  Interest. 

The  old  "conservation  establishment" — 
organizations  like  the  Sierra  Club,  the  Izaak 
Walton  League,  the  Audubon  Society — was 
so  small  that  it  plainly  Is  not  something  to 
worry  about  repudiating.  Rather,  the  feeling 
now  Is  like  the  evangelical  "one  big  union" 
concept  that  once  sparked  the  labor  move- 
ment. 

Collaboration  between  the  youth  bloc  and 
the  adult  world  on  environmental  issues  is 
the  rule  rather  than  the  exception.  On  many 
college  campuses,  progressive  faculty  mem- 
bers have  been  the  prime  movers  in  galva- 
nizing the  new  interest.  In  some  Instances, 
teachers  are  quietly  InstigaUng  undercover 
student  Investigations  Into  local  conditions 
as  part  of  courssiwork. 

On  youth's  part  there  is  a  remarkable 
deference  to  the  experience  of  age  in  tackling 
this  new  cosmos  of  challenges.  At  the  Stan- 
ford conference,  exfterts  were  Invited  from 
all  over  the  country  to  sit  in  as  counsellors 
of  a  dozen  topic  panels.  One  was  California's 
resources  director,  Norman  B.  Uvermore,  Jr., 
half-suspect  because  of  his  career  ties  with 
exploitative  industry.  However,  empathy  be- 
tween him  and  the  students  developed 
quickly.  A  fortnight  later,  when  a  hundred 
students  Invited  belatedly  to  the  Reagan  en- 
vironmental conference  found  themselves 
strapped  for  money  for  food.  It  was  Llvermore 
who  quietly  wrote  out  a  personal  cheek  to 
cover  their  needs. 

California  Governor  Reagan  Is  organizing 
a  student  advisory  panel  on  environment.  So 
is  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Walter  J.  Hickel. 
Some  are  skeptical  of  such  gestures.  7'he  ges- 
tures had  better  be  genuine.  Political  sham 
Is  one  of  the  things  youth  is  quick  to  spot 
and  as  qtilck  to  expose. 

The  old-line  conservation  organizations 
are  reaching  out  for  youth.  The  Sierra  Club, 
although  never  a  graybeard  organization 
(since  the  day  of  Its  Initial  member,  bearded 
John  Mulr),  has  established  a  new  depart- 
ment for  youth  coordination — even  though 
it  was.  in  fact.  Sierra  Club  chapters  on  a 
number  of  campuses  that  provided  nuclei  for 
the  new  movement. 

Across  ths  nation,  the  college  environ- 
mental zealots  seem  more  Inclined  to  main- 
tain the  autonomoiis  spontaneity  of  their 
own  movements  than  to  Immerse  themselves 
In  the  formalities  of  national  organizations. 
But  they  wUl  oollaborate  with  "bird  watch- 
ers," local  civic  groups,  or  with  anybody 
who's  going  their  way. 

It's  an  encouraging  and  Inspiring  picture. 
At  Santa  Barbara's  January  observance  of  the 
first  anniversary  of  the  oil  well  blowout,  a 
feature  of  the  day  was  the  promulgation  of 
an  "Environmental  Bill  of  Rights"  composed 
by  a  University  of  California  professor,  Rod- 
erick Nash.  But  he  was  upstaged,  in  the  at- 
tention of  observers,  by  bis  own  elght-year- 
old  daughter,  a  plg-talled.  out-going  little 
girl  whoee  own  painstakingly  scrawled  dec- 
laration in  some  ways  outshone  her  father's 
lofty  verbiage. 

"The  world  I  want,"  she  wrote,  "Is  like  a 
lot  of  the  world  I  saw  last  summer.  We  drank 
cold  water  fRxa  deer  ft* tt*  We  rode 
through  Mc  repMs.  ...  I  like  Aakte  wtere 
treee  and  flo>wetB  grow  and  forests  where  birds 
alnf  and  chipmunks  chatter. 
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"I  would  like  to  live  in  a  world  full  of 
people  who  love  it  as  much  aa  I  do.  I  hope 
my  children's  world  Is  like  that  too." 


QUEEN  ISABELLA  DAY  IS  CELE- 
BRATED IN  NEW  YORK 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  April 
22,  1970,  was  proclaimed  Queen  Isabella 
Day  in  many  communities  throughout 
New  York  State.  That  day  marked  the 
519th  anniversai-y  of  the  birth  of  the 
dynamic  queen,  who.  through  her  faith 
and  confidence  in  Christopher  Columbus, 
gave  the  civilized  world  a  new  dimension. 

With  the  observance  of  this  day  we 
are  reminded  of  Queen  Isabella's  con- 
fidence in  the  future,  spirt  of  adventure 
with  a  purpose,  and  sacrifice  in  the  cause 
of  human  progress.  These  are  charac- 
teristics worthy  of  emidation  on  our  20th 
century  era  of  exploration. 

On  behalf  of  the  National  Committee 
for  a  Queen  Isabella  Day,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  a  proclamation  issued 
by  Alfred  J.  Libous,  mayor  of  Bingham- 
ton,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  proc- 
lamation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

PrOCLAMATIOIT 

Whereas.  April  22,  1970,  marks  the  619th 
Anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Queen  Isabella, 
dynamic  Castlllian  queen,  who  through  her 
faith  and  confidence  in  Christopher  Colum- 
biu,  gave  the  civilized  world  a  new  dimen- 
sion; and 

Whereas,  Queen  Isabella,  wife  of  Ferdinand 
of  Aragon,  by  her  support  of  Columbus  in 
his  plane  for  exploration  earned  for  herself 
a  unique  place  in  the  history  of  Western 
civilization:  and 

Whereas,  In  her  own  time.  Isabella  was  a 
queen  noted  for  her  clear  Intellect,  energy, 
virtue  and  patriotism;  and 

Whereas,  the  qualities  of  confidence  in  the 
future,  spirit  of  adventure  with  a  purpose 
and  sacrifice  in  the  cause  of  human  progress 
exhibited  by  Queen  Isabella  are  character- 
istics worthy  of  emulation  In  our  twentieth 
century  era  of  exploration; 

Now.  therefore,  I,  Alfred  J.  Uboiis,  Mayor 
of  the  City  of  Blnghamton,  New  York,  do 
hereby  proclaim  April  32.  1970,  as  '  Queen 
Isabella  Day"  In  the  City  of  Blnghamton,  and 
urge  that  all  citizens,  schools,  historical  and 
other  Interested  orgsinUsatlons  suitably  ob- 
serve this  significant  event  In  the  history  of 
the  world. 

Olven  under  my  hand  and  seal  this  10th 
day  of  AprU,  1970. 

Alrkd  J.  LiBOxrs. 
Mayor  o/  the  City  of  Binghamton,  N.T. 


ADDITIONAL  FOREST  RESEARCH 
NEEDS 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
tinue to  be  concerned  about  forest  re- 
search In  New  England.  Recently  I  en- 
tered in  the  Record  a  resolution  drafted 
by  the  New  England  Governors'  confer- 
ence In  support  of  additional  forest  re- 
search. I  have  received  an  additional 
resolution  in  which  the  Governors  of  New 
England  list  five  important  specific  needs 
that  must  be  met  if  funds  are  made  avail- 
able. 

The  New  England  region  Is  economi- 
cally dependent  upon  forest-resource- 
based  industries  and  there  is  a  demand 
for  research  in  forest-resource  produc- 
tion and  use.  I  believe  these  are  sound 


reasons  for  the  construction  of  these 
laboratories. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  New  England  Governors' 
conference  list  of  research  projects  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 
New  England  Governors'  Conference, 

Boston,  Mass.,  April  23,  1970. 
To:  The  New  England  Congressional  Delega- 
tion. 
From:  Governor  Kenneth  M.  Curtis,  Chair- 
man, New  England  Governors'  Confer- 
ence. 
Subject:    Need   for   Expanded   Forestry   Re- 
search  Funds    In   FY    1971    Agriculture 
Appropriations  Bill. 
End.:   New  England  Governors'  Conference 
February  26  Resolution. 
The  attached  Resolution  explains  the  im- 
portance of  forestry  research  to  our  region. 
If  sufficient  funds  were  available,  some  of 
the  following  forestry   research   projects  of 
Importance  to  New  Elngland  could  be  under- 
taken : 

( 1 )  Expansion  of  ecology  and  timber  man- 
agement research  now  carried  out  by  a  tem- 
porary forestry  research  laboratory  at  Dur- 
ham, New  Hampshire. 

(3)  Establishment  of  a  research  unit  in 
Environmental  Forestry  at  the  University  of 
Massachusetts  campus  in  Amherst. 

(3)  Expansion  of  marketing  research  on 
maple  products  conducted  by  the  forestry 
research  unit  In  Burlington,  Vermont. 

(4)  An  Increase  In  the  level  of  research 
work  on  the  threat  that  the  gypsy  moth 
presents  to  New  England  forest  resources  to 
be  conducted  at  the  Forest  Service  Labora- 
tory in  Hamden,  Connecticut. 

(6)  An  expanded  program  of  detailed  re- 
search at  the  Northeastern  Forest  Experi- 
ment Station,  Orono,  Maine. 

These  projects  would  benefit  the  entire 
region,  not  Just  the  states  in  which  they  are 
located.  I  hope  that  you  can  take  appropriate 
action  to  insure  tbe  inclusion  of  additional 
funds  so  that  these  projects  can  be  under- 
taken. 


LABOR  STRIKES 


Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  received 
the  following  telegram  from  a  Texas 
manufacturing  company  on  April  16: 

We  have  today  been  advised  by  Youngs- 
town  Sheet  and  Tube  Company,  Youngstown, 
Ohio,  that  due  to  shooting  and  violence  with- 
in many  miles  of  their  plant  against  drivers 
of  privately  owned  trucks  hauling  steel  they 
do  recommend  our  picking  up  shipments 
even  with  police  escort.  If  this  cannot  be 
resolved  we  will  have  to  shut  down  this  plant 
and  our  Burkburnett  Texas  plant  within  ten 
days. 

Throughout  April,  incident  after  in- 
cident of  violence  by  union  strikers 
against  nonstriking  drivers  were  reported 
in  Ohio  and  elsewhere.  On  AprU  28,  a 
Michigan  driver  was  shot  and  wounded 
in  his  truck  along  Ohio  Route  300.  The 
same  day  bullets  punctured  tires  on  two 
trucks  in  southwestern  Ohio.  Rocks  were 
thrown  at  trucks  in  east  central  Ohio, 
and  a  driver  was  forced  to  stop  his  truck 
and  unhitch  his  trailer  in  Cleveland.  The 
effects  of  the  Teamsters'  wildcat  strikes 
in  Ohio,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and  Los  An- 
geles reverberated  throughout  the  Na- 
tion with  men  being  laid  off  in  industries 
which  depend  upon  the  shipment  of  steel 
and  other  raw  materials.  Just  yesterday, 
Governor  Rhodes  was  forced  to  order  the 
National  Guard  on  standby  alert  because 


of  this — in  his  words — "open  warfare"  on 
State  highways. 

Last  month  91  demonstrators  had  to 
be  arrested  when  they  blocked  an  emer- 
gency entrance  to  a  hospital  in  Pitts- 
burgh. Later  in  the  day  a  newspaper  re- 
port said,  "a  fire  of  unknown  origin  broke 
out  in  the  hospital." 

In  February  two  garbage  workers  in 
North  Carolina  were  crushed  to  death 
when  a  truck,  according  to  press  reports, 
was  accidentally  driven  over  them. 

There  have  been  other  eras  of  violence 
in  labor  relations.  Now  violence  Is  again 
becoming  frequent  in  strikes  and  other 
labor  disputes.  We  are  talking  in  terms 
of  human  lives.  Apparently  we  are  most 
often  talking  in  terms  of  the  lives  of 
workers  whose  consciences  lead  them  to 
continue  work  rather  than  to  strike.  I  am 
not  aware  of  very  many  incidents  where- 
in strikers  have  been  fired  upon  or  their 
property  set  upon  by  arsonists.  Almost 
daily,  however,  during  the  wildcat  strikes 
by  members  of  the  Teamsters  Union,  the 
wire  services  pour  forth  one  story  after 
another  of  incidents  of  shooting,  arson, 
vandalism,  and  threats  to  the  families  of 
workers  who  dare  to  continue  their  jobs. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  remarks  of  Nev- 
ille Chamberlain  who,  on  the  eve  of 
World  War  n,  found  it  incredible  that 
civilized  and  urbane  Londoners  should 
be  acquainting  themselves  with  the 
mechanics  of  gas  masks  and  learning 
the  whereabouts  of  air  raid  shelters. 

I  find  it  no  less  incredible  that  in  dem- 
ocratic, constitutional  America  death 
and  terror  should  now  be  making  a  re- 
appearance on  the  labor  scene  and  that 
American  workers  should  be  subjected 
to  jungle  violence  in  the  proper  pursuit 
of  their  occupations.  We  are  supposedly 
a  tiation  of  free  men,  but  there  is  no 
freedom  where  coercion  exists  and 
threat  of  physical  violence  annuls  the 
freedom  of  individuals. 


PRISONERS  OP  WAR  AND  MEN 
MISSING  IN  ACTION  IN  SOUTH- 
EAST ASIA 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  from 
Washington  State  and  from  throughout 
the  Nation  today,  wives,  mothers,  chil- 
dren, and  other  relatives  of  prisoners  of 
war  and  men  missing  in  action  in  South- 
east Asia  are  converging  on  Washington, 
D.C. 

They  are  people  weighted  with  the 
heavy  burden  of  uncertainty.  They  are 
rallying  in  the  Nation's  Capital  City  to 
draw  attention  to  those  Americans  being 
held  prisoner  by  the  North  Vietnamese 
or  the  Vietcong. 

Only  last  week,  Mrs.  Marsha  Welch  of 
Port  Angeles,  Wash.,  wrote  to  me: 

My  hiisband,  ^ilajor  Robert  J.  Welch,  has 
been  Tirii«a»ing  over  three  years  now.  It's  heart- 
breaking to  know  that  all  people  held  by 
the  communists  are  so  mistreated  and  that 
those  dear  ones  are  dally  waiting  for  their 
freedom  to  return  home.  We  don't  want  them 
to  be  forgotten. 

Some  have  waited  even  longer.  Mrs. 
Mary  Jane  Jensen,  of  Tacoma,  Wash., 
has  waited  since  May  15,  1966,  when  her 
husband,  Maj.  George  William  Jensen, 
was  declared  missing  in  action. 

Mary    Ann    Pearson,    of    Marysville, 
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Wash.,  wife  of  Lt  Robert  Pearson,  hu 
waited  since  June  of  1997.  when  her 
husband'k  Phantom  Jet  was  In  a  midair 
colUslaa  with  another  plane  over  North 
Vietnam. 

Some  have  only  recently  suffered  this 
agony.  Mrs.  Linda  Ferg\ison's  husband, 
Lt.  Douglas  D.  Ferguson,  of  Seattle,  has 
been  listed  a5  missing  in  action  In  Laos 
since  last  December. 

Mrs.  Welch.  Mrs.  Jensen.  Mrs.  Pearson, 
and  Mrs.  Ferguson  are  some  of  those 
from  my  State  coming  to  Washington, 
D.C. 

It  is  appropriate  that  on  May  1.  Law 
Day  UjS^.  special  tribute  be  paid  to  the 
Americans  being  held  prisoner.  There  is 
agreeoient  that  American  prisoners  have 
not  been  treated  in  accordance  with  the 
1949  Oeneva  Conventions. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  , 
who  Initiated  this  tribute,  pointed  out 
recently  that  the  determination  to  de- 
clare suppcHTt  for  these  mlsstng  Ameri- 
cans and  POW's  within  the  context  of 
Law  Day  emphasises  our  belief  In  the 
rule  of  law.  especially  the  law  of  nations, 
which  Is  embodied  in  the  1949  Geneva 
Conventions  on  Prisoners  of  War. 


MALNUTRinQN  AMD  ITS  EFFECTS 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
been  a  member  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs  slneents 
Inception  nearty  2*^  years  ago.  During 
that  time.  X  have  heard  much  about  the 
effeet  of  mahnitritkm  on  children.  Each 
time  such  testimony  is  presented  I  am 
ooee  acaln  dismayed,  discouraged,  and 
Baddmed. 

It  seems  inconceivable  that  In  this 
country  with  its  economy  apfwoachlng 
a  gross  national  product  of  nearty  a 
trillion  dcdlars.  we  have  people  too  poor 
to  afford  food;  that  theae  people  have 
children  suffering  from  disease  and 
mental  retardation  because  they  are 
malnourished. 

On  April  20.  1970.  the  select  commit- 
tee held  hearings  en  hunger  and  hunger 
related  health  problems  in  CUcago.  At 
those  hearings.  Dr.  Robert  Mendelsohn, 
director  of  community  pediatrics  at  the 
University  of  Illinois  College  of  Med- 
icine, discussed  malnutrition  In  Illi- 
nois. His  statement  clearly  Indicated  the 
causes,  effects,  and  Indicators  of  mal- 
nutrition. It  Is  a  forthright  statonent 
with  a  dire  prediction  of  what  could 
lUMwen  If  we  fall  to  meet  this  problem 
now. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Dr. 
Mendelsohn's  testimony  be  printed  in 
the  RxcoKB. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recobd,  as  follows: 

TKSmfONT   BT   ROBKST   S.   ICSMSKLSOIUr,  ICD. 

ClMklimaa  McOovern.  I  am  both  happj  %»«<« 
Mid  to  appMT  b«Xor«  you  today.  Happy  b*- 
cauM  of  tiM  iVMtkwl  opportualty  to  pro- 
▼UU  tnfonnatloQ  about  tb«  huxiger  and  mal- 
nutrition altuatlon  In  our  Stat*  of  niiimt. 
Sad  becauM  It  la  aUU  nee  nwary  to  bold  tbia 
kind  of  ■— ilfwi,  bacaoae  In  tbe  14  montha 
■Inoa  my  Ant  taatlmonj  ao  UU1«  baa  been 
aoronipHihad. 

Howaver.  I  would  Ilka  at  the  outaet  to  ooa- 
gratulate  you  for  balding  tbaaa  hiwrlini  and 
for  making  tbla  opportunity  poaalble. 

I  will  iMgln  my  testimony  by  going  back 


to  February  38.  1M9.  when  I  waa  privileged 
to  appear  before  the  LeglalaUve  AdTlsory 
Oommlttae  on  PubUe  Aaalstance  of  the  State 
of  nilnola.  The  Chairman  of  that  Committee 
la  Senator  John  W.  CarroU  of  Park  Ridge. 

At  that  time.  I  waa  the  NaUoual  Diractor 
of  the  Medical  Consultation  Service  for  Proj- 
ect Head  Start.  My  testimony  consisted  prl- 
martly  of  reports  of  pediatricians  who  were 
serving  as  consultinta  to  local  Head  Start 
projects  In  IlUnola. 

For  thoae  who  have  not  had  an  oppcr- 
tunity  to  view  that  Teatlmony.  and  with  the 
permission  of  the  Chairman.  I  would  like 
to  take  a  few  minutes  to  present  excerpta 
from  that  testimony  14  m(mths  ago. 

"I  Intend  to,  first,  show  some  evidence  that 
demonstrates  that  the  Illinois  situation  la 
no  exception  to  the  naUonal  scene,  and  that 
malnutrition,  hunger,  starvation  and  defi- 
ciency dlseaaea  axUt  In  all  parU  of  thU 
state. 

"I  also  Intend  to  propose  measures  that 
must  be  taken  If  we  are  to  Uve  with  our  own 
consclencaa." 

My  present  poslUon  Is  Director  of  the 
Medical  Consultation  Service  to  Project  Head 
Start  for  the  American  Academy  of  Pedi- 
atrics. In  this  position,  I  have  the  oppor- 
timlty  to  read  reports  of  our  666  pedUtrlc 
consultants  to  Head  Start  projects  through- 
out the  country.  Twenty-one  of  thaaa  eoa- 
sultanu  ara  aa^nad  to  projeeta  la  Dllaots. 
Immadlataly  after  learning  of  my  sebadulad 
appearanca  before  this  Oommlttaa.  I  n- 
quested  the  aid  of  these  consultanta 

Their  responses  indicate  that  serloua  mal- 
nutrition exists  in  both  the  rural  and  urban 
areas  of  our  great  State  of  nim^t  an^inila 
la  one  of  the  indicators  of  under-nutrltlon. 
and  our  consultants  report  that  laboratory 
tesu  in  different  localities  demonatrata  in 
Incidence  of  6%  to  30%  anemic  children  In 
the  preschool  age  group  served  by  Project 
Head  Start.  There  are  other  signs  and  symp- 
toms besides  anemia,  and  I  will  briefly  quote 
a  few  of  our  doctors'  comments. 

I  would  first  like  to  emphasize  that  these 
statements  emanate  from  scientifically 
tramed.  professionally  capable  physicians, 
some  In  academic  drclea.  others  In  private 
pracUce.  They  were  all  especially  selected  by 
the  American  Academy  of  Pediatrics  because 
of  their  outstanding  expert  knowledge  In  the 
field  of  child  growth  and  development.  Dr. 
Vernon  DeToimg,  a  pediatrician  on  the  staff 
of  the  niinoto  8Uta  Padlatrtc  Institute,  re- 
poru  about  malnutrition  In  Jollet: 

"Whan  I  made  my  site  visit  to  the  Jollet 
Head  Start  Project  on  January  8,  1908,  one 
of  the  flndlngi  that  had  bean  unearthed  by 
their  screening  tests  was  that  almost  every 
child  had  anemia  (Hgb  under  10  am.%). 
The  Director  and  the  Nurse  of  the  Project 
(Mrs.  Phyllis  Theobald  and  Mrs.  Jana  ICr- 
enlc,  RJf.)  oonsulted  with  the  nutritionist 
of  the  WUl  County  Health  Department.  This 
unearthed  a  woeful  lack  of  protein  In  the 
diet  of  these  children. 

"They  then  supplied  the  mothers  of  the 
children  with  proper  diet  lists,  and  the  nutri- 
tionists and  the  nurse  tried  to  assist  tha 
mothers  in  following  these  dietary  Ilsta. 
It  was  discovered  that  the  food  allotments 
would  only  pay  for  one-half  to  two-thirds  of 
ths  usual  necessary  nutritional  diet  even 
when  the  mother  was  coached  by  a  skilled 
nutrttloQlst.  The  nutritionist  found  that  to 
stave  off  hunger  sensatlona  she  had  to  make 
the  meals  highly  starchy,  containing  potatoes 
or  bread,  but  little  maat«  flah,  or  dairy  prod- 
ucta. 

"The  Head  Start  scImmI  teacher  complained 
that  many  of  the  children  were  listless.  Ill- 
tempered,  and  unable  to  concentrate  on 
tasks  until  the  noon  limcheon  waa  served. 
8o«ne  of  the  teachers  found  that  they  had 
to  feed  the  children  as  early  as  poaslMe.  Oth- 
erwise, they  could  not  function." 

Dr.  Wamar  Cryns,  a  pedUtrtcian  from 
Kvanatosi  reports  about  children  in  the  ghet- 
teas  of  Chicago.  He  sutas: 


"In  the  series  of  63  children  seen  in  about 
3  months.  It  Is  my  clinical  Impression  that 
malnutrition  has  played  a  significant  role 
in  at  least  34.  Malnutrition  Is  seen  here  In 
the  broadest  sense,  including  poor  nutrition- 
al sUtiu  In  mother,  poor  basic  nutrition  In 
the  developing  Infants,  and  the  nutritional 
deficiencies  Incidental  to  feeding  problema 
of  children  with  chronic  brain  syndrocne. 
Here  in  situations  where  optUnal  feeding  is 
Indicated  to  promote  general  and  central 
nervous  system  development,  nutritional  In- 
puts are  in  fact  drastically  below  minimal 
levels  for  "normar  children." 

Dr.  Roger  Meyer.  Director  of  the  Infant 
Welfare  Society  of  Chicago,  states: 

"Infant  Welfare  Society  staff  now  have  an 
organised  detection,  reporting  and  treatment 
service,  and  find  that  supplemental  food 
supplies  are  dUBcult  to  obtain.  Recent  dla- 
cusslon  with  thoae  responsible  for  adminis- 
tration of  the  food  prograoos  reveals  that 
unusual  obstacles  to  food  distribution  are 
posed.  Purchase  of  carload  lots  are  required 
for  obtaining  much  smaller  amounts.  Red 
tape  places  food  out  of  reach  of  the  most 
needy  families." 

Finally,  Dr.  Jack  Metcoff.  Chalmuua  ot  the 
Department  of  Pediatrics  at  Michael  Beess 
Hospital,  and  an  International  authority  on 
the  subject  of  nutrition,  reports  that  many 
children  hospltaliaed  at  Michael  Saeaa  suffer 
the  effects  of  starvation  and  malnutrition. 
He  Informed  me  that  his  work  over  the  past 
several  years  In  Mexico  on  Infants  with  severe 
protein  malnutrition  and  other  deficiency 
conditions  has  been  very  useful  in  di^'l"g 
with  tha  kind  of  children  seen  on  hla  hoapl- 
tal  wards.  Dr.  Metcoff  reports  that  In  tha 
year  1987  algbtaan  cases  of  malnutrition 
were  Identified  In  children  one  year  of  aga 
and  under.  I  am  sure  that  the  Committee 
members  are  aware  that  this  «Kr»'iring  figure 
represents  only  a  fraction  of  the  great  num- 
ber of  unidentified  cases.  I.  myMlf.  can  re. 
member  thin,  starved,  emaciated  chlldran  on 
those  wards  at  Michael  Reese  Hospital  aaen 
during  my  residency  training  almost  twenty 
years  sgo. 

I  wish  to  underscore  that  these  aia  not 
Isolated  cases  raetrlcted  to  a  few  doctors  or 
to  a  few  medical  cantars.  On  the  contrary, 
this  Is  a  consistent  pattern  throughout  our 
fair  SUte  of  nilnola. 

There  are  sections  of  that  testimony.  I  have 
with  me  copies  at  tha  entire  statement  avaU> 
able  upon  your  request. 

Fourteen  months  have  elapsed  since  that 
msetLng.  What  has  happened  during  that 
time? 

We  can  list  soma  poslUva  aooompUah- 
ments: 

1.  Hunger  and  malnutrition  have  baeoaaa 
public  lasuas  and  have  racaived  eonsldarabla 
publicity. 

a.  We  have  dlaoovared  that  hunger  and 
malnutrition  exists  la  prwloualy  unsu^tect- 
ed  locations.  Only  a  few  days  ago  a  meeting 
was  held  at  Chute  Junior  High  School  in 
Kvanston. 

At  that  meeting  over  80  wltneasea  gave 
testimony  before  six  State  legUUtors  and 
to  an  audience  estimated  at  600  people. 

These  wltnassaa.  many  of  them  poor  and 
malnourished  tbamaalvas.  described  in  detaU 
conditions  of  hunger  and  malnutrition  ex- 
isting in  Kvanston.  Deerfield.  Elk  Grove  Vil- 
lage and  other  neighboring  suburbs. 

8.  We  havs  recognised  the  widespread  ez- 
latenoe  of  malnutrition  In  aged  folks 
throughout  our  society. 

4.  We  have  Identified  and  pnbllclmd  tha 
unethical  praeUoea  of  a  large  segment  of 
the  American  food  Industry. 

6.  We  have  fed  small  numbers  of  people 
who  otherwise  might  have  gone  hungry 
through  some  extensions.  '""*f^'iatt  though 
they  may  be,  of  food-stamp  programs. 

In  regard  to  the  latter,  special  commenda- 
tion should  be  given  to  Rejwesentotlve  Rob- 
ert Mann,  for  his  eSorta  and  accomplish- 
ments. 
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■vauranoH  o»  rrmraa  airoaTS 
/.  Uialeaiing  InOicatort 
There  are  several  misleading  Indicators  of 
whether  hunger  and  malnutrition  are  being 
conquered.  These  Include: 

1.  expansion  of  plans  for  food  stamp  pro- 
grams. 

a.  increased  appropriation  for  school  limch 
program. 

3.  increased  funding  of  anti-poverty  pro- 
grams. 

At  one  time  I  was  Innocent  enough  to  be- 
lieve these  approaches  provided  the  correct 
answers.  Now.  I  have  learned  the  leeson  that 
the  poor  have  known  all  along.  That  lesson, 
simply  suted.  is  that  any  program  can  be 
sabotaged  If  Its  administrators  want  it  to 
fall.  This  applies  to  all  so-called  solutions, 
from  more  food  stamps  to  income  mainte- 
nance plans. 

In  order  to  Insure  the  failure  of  a  pro- 
gram, the  foUowlng  techniques  can  be  uU- 
llsad  (among  others) : 

1.  Inadequate  funding 

a.  dlaoouragement  of  applications  by  red 
tape  and  administrative  delays 

8.  treating  recipients  In  an  undignified, 
discriminatory,  and  inhuman  fashion 

4.  using  most  of  the  money  for  admlnlstra- 
tlva  and  professional  personnel,  thus  insur- 
ing that  the  middle  class,  rather  than  the 
poor,  arm  raealve  the  greatest  benefits. 

//.  True  inOicatort 
There  are  a  number  of  true  Indicators  of 
the  effect  of  anti-hunger  efforts.  These  de- 
pend on  an  appraclatlon  of  the  physical  and 
psychological  affects  of  hunger  and  malau> 
trttton.  I  wUl  be  able  to  toU  that  hunger  la 
balng  ^mlnated  in  the  following  ways: 

A.  tha  number  of  premature  babiea  at  Cook 
County  Hospital  and  other  charity  boq>ltalB 
wlUdaeraaae.  _^ 

B.  tha  Infant  mortality  rata  In  the  Chi- 
cago ghetto  will  approach  that  of  Highland 
Park. 

C.  The  hel^t  of  Black  and  Spanish  cbll- 
dian  at  Cook  Coimty  Hospital  will  be  the 
mmtn»  M  the  height  of  white  children  in 
Wllmatte. 

D.  The  head  clrc\imfei«nce  of  poor  chil- 
dren wlU  be  tha  aame  as  that  of  rich. 

B.  Tha  iTviTl'V""^  of  serious  infections  (se- 
Tcce  pneumonia,  menlngltla.  diarrhea  with 
dehydration)  will  be  the  same  among  rich 
and  poor. 

F.  lead  poisoning  will  disappear. 

0.  mental  retardation  will  be  as  uncom- 
mon among  poor  Blacks  and  Puerto  Rlcans 
as  It  Is  among  rich  whites. 

H.  IQ  and  educational  achievement  will  be 
Just  as  high  In  public  schools  as  it  Is  in  the 
Head  Start  oenters. 

1.  old  folks  will  not  show  the  physical, 
biochemical,  and  psychological  effects  of  mal- 
nutrition. 

The  above  are  the  only  meaningful  In- 
dices of  progress.  They  measure  the  results, 
not  the  Input.  Measuring  the  amount  of 
money  appropriated  or  the  number  of  pro- 
grams expanded  is  equivalent  to  Judging  the 
health  of  people  by  measuring  the  number 
of  visits  to  the  doctor. 

paKDicTioNS  or  THX  roTirax 

Fourteen  months  ago,  I  was  naive  enough 
to  think  that  simply  informing  the  people 
would  be  sufficient  to  make  them  act.  Now 
I  know  better.  I  know  that  the  faUura  to  act 
stems  not  from  lack  of  information  or  lack 
of  resources  or  lack  of  ability.  Rather,  It  la 
the  result  of  lack  of  motivation,  of  will,  of 
desire,  of  ethical  standarda.  It  U  a  faUura 
of  our  deeds  to  match  our  words. 

Furthermore,  there  Is  a  growing  and  ae- 
curate  taallaation  that  the  solution  of  tha 
hunger  problem  is  InevlUbly  tied  up  with 
the  soluuon  to  aU  other  problams  of  tha 
poor,  slum  housing,  poor  schools,  JoblaMnaaa. 
discrimination,      exploitation      and     white 
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racism.  Our  people  have  shown  little  willing- 
ness to  face  up  to  this  situation. 

We  fall  to  understand  the  lesson  of  his- 
tory, that  countries  and  civilization  survive 
not  by  force  of  arms  or  by  moon-ahota,  but 
rather  by  how  they  treat  their  widows  and 
orphana.  their  deixlved,  their  elderly,  their 
children,  their  physically  handicapped,  men- 
tally  retarded,   emotionally   disturbed. 

I  have  seen  little  evidence  of  change  In 
the  14  months  as  I  observe  the  situation  at 
Cook  County  Hospital,  the  University  of  IIU- 
nols,  the  State  Mental  Hospitals  and  the 
national  and  local  statistics.  Therefore,  my 
predictions  are: 

1.  Hunger  and  malnutrition  will  continue 
and  Increase. 

a.  Infant  mortality  rates,  prematurity  rates, 
growth  figures,  disease  statistics,  and  ntimber 
of  deaths  directly  or  Indirectly  from  malnu- 
trition will  not  change  and  may  become 
worse. 

3.  L«ad  poisoning  will  continue  to  take  its 
dreary  toll. 

4.  The  poor  will  continue  to  be  the  vic- 
tims of  our  educational  system. 

5.  There  wlU  be  an  Image  of  more  programs 
and  greater  spending,  but  the  reality  of 
deprivation   will   remain   unchanged. 

THE      CHAIXENCB 

My  deep  pessimism  Is  tempered  only  by 
my  ethical  and  religious  conviction  that  this 
is  an  orderly  universe  and  that  justice  will 
ultimately  prevail.  My  challenge  to  you  and 
your  colleagues  is  to  «lt»«iTiiRh  the  pessimism 
that  I  and  others  siiffer  from  by  demon- 
strating that  we  need  not  depend  solely  on 
divine  Intervention.  I  challenge  you  to  show 
us  tuat  human  agencies.  (The  Senate,  The 
Congress,  the  sUte  legislature.  City  Hall) 
can  promote  and  achieve  Justice  for  all 
people,  effectively  and  promptly. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  kind  atten- 
tion. I  win  be  happy  to  respond  to  any 
questions  you  may  wish  to  raise. 


NEW      YORK      LAWYERS      OPPOSE 
MEASURES  TO  DISCIPLINE  JUDGES 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Federal  Legislation  of  the  New 
York  County  Lawyers'  Association,  the 
largest  local  bar  association  in  ttie  United 
States,  Issued  a  report  last  week  which 
strongly  opposes  two  bills  before  the 
Congress  to  remove  Federal  judges  from 
ofiQce  without  Impeawshment  and  to  re- 
quire that  they  disclose  their  personal 
investments. 

The  first  bUl  which  the  New  York 
County  Lawyers'  Association  opposes  is 
S.  2109,  a  bill  to  require  that  Federal 
Judges  file  reports  of  their  personal 
financial  holdings  with  the  Comptroller 
General.  Although  this  bill  is  important 
to  me.  it  is  about  the  second  bill  that 
I  will  speak  today.  The  bill  is  S.  1506— 
the  so-called  Judicial  Reform  Act  which 
is  now  before  the  Judiciary  Subcommit- 
tee on  Improvements  in  Judicial  Ma- 
chinery. 

S.  1506  would  create  a  Commission 
on  Judicial  Disabilities  and  Tenure  for 
the  Federal  courts.  This  Commission, 
composed  of  Federal  judges  selected  by 
the  Chief  Justice,  would  be  empowered  to 
investigate  other  judges  and  to  remove 
them  from  office  without  action  by  the 
Congress.  The  constitutional  provision  of 
impeachment  would  simply  be  circum- 
vented. In  short,  the  bin  seeks  to  remove 
constitutional  power  from  the  Congress 
by  statute  and  vest  It  in  another  branch 
of  the  Government. 


The  New  York  County  Lawyers'  Asso- 
ciaUon  said  that  S.  1506: 

Would  poee  a  serious  threat  to  the  inde- 
pendence accorded  the  individual  federal 
judge  by  his  lifetime  tenure.  It  would  cer- 
tainly lessen  the  attractiveness  of  the  federal 
bench  to  our  most  pre-eminent  lawyers  .  .  . 
The  main  insurance  for  continuation  of  the 
Individual  Judges'  Independence  In  his  own 
courtroom  is  his  lifetime  tenure  subject  only 
to  the  Impeachment  provisions  of  the  Con- 
stitution ...  It  should  be  rejected  because 
of  Its  serious  threat  to  the  fair  and  inde- 
pendent administration  of  justice. 

S.  1506  has  been  denounced  as  the 
hazing  bill  and  the  judicial  hari  kari  bill 
by  respected  Federal  judges  who  believe 
that  its  passage  would  destroy  inde- 
pendence in  the  courts.  Federal  District 
Judge  Walter  E.  Craig,  a  former  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Bar  Association, 
vigorously  opposed  the  bill  at  hearings 
on  judicial  independence  which  are  now 
being  held  by  the  Judiciary  Subcommit- 
tee on  Separation  of  Powers. 

Yet  both  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion and  the  Department  of  Justice  have 
endorsed  the  principle  which  underlies 
S.  1506:  the  principle  that  it  would  be 
expedient  to  overlook  the  Constitution 
and  to  purge  Federal  Judges  through  a 
statutory  commission. 

I  shall  not  undertake  to  discuss  all  of 
my  objections  to  S.  1506  today,  because 
if  the  bill  erer  reaches  the  floor,  I  Intend 
to  speak  on  it  at  length.  However,  I  will 
say  that  I  find  the  bill  unconstitutional 
and  administratively  inept:  and  I  believe 
that  the  Commission  which  it  would 
create,  even  if  it  were  constitutional, 
could  easily  deteriorate  into  a  court  of 
inquisition. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  complete  text  of  the  New  York 
County  Lawyers'  Association  statement 
be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoid, 
as  follows : 

Nrw    Toax    CoTrarr    Lawnas'    Association 
RXFOBT  No.  F-1  on  S.  1606  AND  S.  aiOO 

Report  of  Committee  on  Federal  Legisla- 
tion on  S.  1506  and  S.  3109  relating  to  con- 
duct and  activities  of  the  Federal  Judiciary. 
aacoxicxNDATioM:  Dxaappaovai. 

S.  3100  and  Title  IV  of  S.  1506  deal  with 
dlsckMure  at  outside  financial  activities  of 
Federal  Judges.  TlUe  I  of  S.  1506  deals  with 
misconduct  for  physical  or  mental  dIsabUlty 
on  the  part  of  Federal  Judges.  Bxe^it  for  a 
portion  of  Title  n  of  S.  1606  providing  for 
the  Involuntary  retirement  of  a  judge  found 
to  be  mentaUy  or  physlcaUy  disabled  under 
Title  I  thereof,  this  report  does  not  cover 
TlUes  n,  in  and  V  of  S,  1506.  which  deal 
with  retirement  of  Judges.  Judicial  survivor 
annuities  and  miscellaneous  judicial  matters, 
respectively. 

1.  Summary  of  discloauTe  provisions  of 
S.  2109 

S.  3109  would  require  each  Judge  or  Justice 
of  the  United  States  and  each  officer  and 
employee  of  the  federal  Judiciary,  who  is 
compensated  at  a  rate  in  axoesa  of  •15,000 
annually,  to  file  annually  arlth  the  Comp- 
troller General  a  report  of  his  personal 
fin^nriai  interests  which  would  Indtade: 

(a)  a  copy  of  his  federal  Income  tax  return 
for  tha  preceding  year; 

(b)  tha  name  and  addrass  ctf  each  bual- 
nesa  or  professional  corporation  or  entar- 
— 'sa  in  which  he  was  a  principal  or  em- 
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ploye«  who  wks  compensated  during  the  pre- 
ceding year: 

(c>  the  Identity  of  each  Interest  In  real  or 
personal  property  having  a  value  of  tlO.OOO 
or  more  owned  by  him  during  the  preceding 
year; 

( d )  the  Identity  of  each  trust  or  other  fidu- 
ciary relation  in  which  he  had  a  beneBclal 
Interest  having  a  value  of  $10,000  or  more 
during  the  preceding  year; 

(e)  the  identity  of  each  liability  of  tS.OOO 
or  more  owed  by  him  during  the  preceding 
year. 

Said  report  would  be  kept  by  the  Comp- 
troller General  for  not  leas  than  seven  years 
and  would  be  confidential,  except  that  it 
would  be  made  available  to  persons  author- 
teed  by  either  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary of  the  House  of  Representatives  or  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  the  Senate  for 
examination  and  audit  under  a  resolution 
adopted  by  a  recorded  majority  vote  of 
either  full  Committee. 

In  addition  to  the  above  report,  each 
Judge  or  Justice  of  the  United  States  and  any 
officer  or  employee  of  the  Federal  Judiciary 
compensated  at  a  rate  in  excess  of  115.000 
per  year,  would  be  obliged  to  file  annually 
with  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
States  the  foUowlng  reports  of  bis  personal 
fljuaiclal  Interest*: 

(a)  the  source  and  value  of  gifts  In  the 
aggregate  amount  or  value  of  (50  or  more 
from  any  single  source  received  during  the 
preceding  year: 

(b)  the  amount  or  value  and  itource  of 
each  honorarium  of  9300  or  more  received 
during  the  preceding  year: 

(c)  the  amount  or  value  and  source  of 
each  fee  or  compensation  received  by  him 
at  any  tltne  during  the  preceding  year  from 
any  party  other  than  the  United  States  for 
■ervices  of  any  kind. 

This  report  to  the  Judicial  Conference 
would  be  kept  for  not  leas  than  three  years 
and  would  be  available  for  public  Inspection 
and  copying. 

Failure  to  fUe  any  report  set  forth  In  S. 
S1O0  or  the  filing  of  a  fraudulent  report 
would  constitute  a  high  misdemeanor  and 
would  be  grounds  for  removal  from  offlca. 
2.  Summary  of  disclosure  provitiont  of  S. 
1SQ9 
The  disclosure  provisions  of  Title  IV  of 
8.  1500  would  require  each  Judge  and  Justice 
of  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  such  rules 
as  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
States  shall  promulgate,  to  file  a  report  an- 
nually with  the  chief  Judge  of  the  court  on 
which  he  serves  (or  the  Chief  Judge  of  the 
Circuit  If  the  reporting  Judge  Is  chief  Judge 
of  a  district  court,  or  with  the  Chief  Justice 
at  the  United  States  if  the  reporting  Judge 
Is  an  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
or  the  chief  Judge  of  a  circuit  or  the  Court 
of  Claims  or  a  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Cus- 
toms and  Patent  Appeals  or  Customs  Court. 
^  or  with  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
'states  If  the  reporting  Judge  is  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States)   showing; 

(a)  a  report  of  his  Income  for  the  pre- 
ceding year  and  the  soiirce  and  respective 
amounts  thereof; 

(b)  the  name  and  address  of  each  business 
or  professional  corporation  or  enterprise  In 
which  he  was  an  officer,  director,  proprietor 
or  employee  during  the  preceding  year: 

(c)  the  identity  of  each  liability  at  $5,000 
or  more  owed  by  him  during  the  preceding 
year; 

(d)  the  source  and  value  of  gifts  In  the 
aggregate  amoimt  or  value  of  $50  or  more 
from  any  single  source  received  during  the 
preceding  year; 

lei  the  name  and  address  of  each  cor- 
poration or  other  entity,  whether  non-profit 
or  organized  for  profit,  in  which  he  has  an 
Interest  and  the  fair  market  value  of  such 
Interest: 

(f)  the  Identity  of  each  Interest  In  real 
or  personal  property  having  a  value  o<  glO,- 


000  or  more  which  he  owned  during  the 
preceding  year: 

(g)  the  amount  or  value  or  source  of  each 
honorarium  of  9300  or  more  received  by  him 
during  the  preceding  year. 

The  Judicial  Conference  Is  given  authori- 
zation to  Insure  the  confidentiality  of  the 
above  reports  provided,  however: 

( 1 )  the  reports  would  be  made  available  to 
the  Commission  on  Judicial  Disabilities  and 
Tenure  provided  for  in  Title  I  of  8.  160« 
whenever  they  are  reasonably  needed  for  use 
in  an  Investigation  into  the  conduct  of  a 
Judge  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
Title  I;  and 

(2)  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  my  majority 
vote  of  the  full  Committee,  may  require  that 
it  be  provided  with  any  of  the  aforesaid 
reports  where  the  same  Is  reasonably  needed 
for  US'!  in  an  investigation  of  allegations 
of  misconduct  which  may  lead  to  initiation 
of  Impeachment  proceedings. 

Tlie  intentional  failure  to  file  the  above 
reports  or  the  filing  of  a  false  report  would 
constitute  conduct  Inconsistent  with  the 
good  behavior  requirement  of  Article  ni  of 
the  Constitution  and  would  be  grounds  for 
removal  from  office  under  the  provisions  of 
Title  I  of  S.  1506. 

Title  I  of  S.  1506  would  create  a  Commis- 
sion on  Judicial  Disabilities  and  Teniue 
composed  of  five  Judges  of  the  United  States 
assigned  to  said  Commission  by  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States,  who  would  also 
designate  one  of  the  members  as  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Commission.  No  Judge  who  Is 
a  member  of  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the 
United  States  could  be  assigned  to  the  Com- 
mission. 

The  Commission  would  be  authorised, 
upon  the  fornial  or  Informal  complaint  or 
report  of  any  person,  to  undertake  an  In- 
vestigation of  the  official  conduct  of  any 
Judge  of  the  United  States  to  determine 
whether  the  conduct  of  such  Judge  is  and 
has  been  consistent  with  the  good  be- 
havior requirement  of  Article  HI  of  the 
Constitution.  "Willful  misconduct  In  office 
or  willful  and  persistent  failure  to  perform 
his  official  duties"  would  constitute  conduct 
Inconsistent  with  the  good  behavior  require- 
ment of  Article  m  and  would  be  cause  for 
removal. 

After  initial  Investigation,  the  Commission 
could  dismiss  the  complaint  as  frivolous,  un- 
warranted, or  Insufficient  In  law  or  In  fact. 
If  the  Investigation  gave  the  Commission 
cause  to  believe  that  the  conduct  of  the 
Judge  U  or  has  been  Inconsistent  with  the 
good  behavior  requirement  of  Article  III,  the 
Commission  must  order  a  bearing  concern- 
ing the  conduct  of  the  Judge. 

If  the  Commission  determines  upon  con- 
currence of  at  least  four  members  thereof 
that  the  conduct  of  the  Judge  has  been  or  Is 
inconsistent  with  the  good  behavior  require- 
ment of  Article  III  of  the  Constitution,  it 
shall  report  to  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the 
United  States  recommending  removal  from 
office. 

Failure  to  reach  the  four  member  concur- 
rence shall  t>e  deemed  a  determination  that 
the  conduct  of  the  Judge  has  not  been  In- 
consistent with  such  good  behavior  require- 
ments. 

Upon  receipt  by  the  Judicial  Conference 
of  any  such  recommendation  that  a  Judge 
should  be  removed  from  office,  the  Confer- 
ence or  one  of  Its  Committees  shall  review 
the  record  and  determination  on  the  law  and 
facts  and,  in  its  discretion,  receive  additional 
evidence,  hear  oral  arguments  or  require  the 
filing  of  briefs.  If  the  Judicial  Conference 
accepts  the  recommendation  of  the  Commis- 
sion, the  Judge  aggrieved  by  Its  determina- 
tion may  seek  review  thereof  by  writ  of  cer- 
tiorari In  the  Supreme  Court. 

Upon  affirmation  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  Conference's  determination  to  certify  a 
Judge  for  removal,  or  upon  expiration  of  a 


sUy  or  failure  to  seek  review  of  that  cerU- 
flcation  in  the  Supreme  Court,  the  Judicial 
Conference  shall  forthwith  certify  to  the 
President  its  determination  that  the  conduct 
of  the  Judge  has  been  Inconsistent  with  the 
good  behavior  requirement  of  Article  III  of 
the  Constitution  and  such  Judge  shall  be  re- 
moved from  office. 

3.  Commission  proposed  by  5.  7506 
Title  I  of  S.  1506  also  empowers  the  pro- 
posed Commission  on  Judicial  Disabilities 
and  Tenure,  upon  formal  or  Informal  report 
of  any  person,  to  investigate,  hear  and  de- 
termine the  physical  or  mental  condition  of 
any  Judge  of  the  United  States  which  may 
seriously  interfere  with  the  performance  by 
him  of  one  or  more  of  the  "critical  duties" 
of  his  office. 

As  distinguished  from  the  "willful  miscon- 
duct" provisions,  this  portion  of  the  bill  does 
not  provide  for  certification  to  and  rede- 
termination by  the  Judicial  Conference  nor 
for  review  by  certiorari  In  the  Supreme 
Court.  Under  a  proposed  amendment  to  Sec- 
tion 372  of  Title  28,  United  SUtes  Code, 
contained  In  Title  II  of  8.  1506,  upon  certifi- 
cation by  the  Commission  to  the  President  of 
a  determination  by  it  under  Title  I  of  S. 
1506  that  a  Judge  Is  unable  to  discharge  ef- 
ficiently one  or  more  of  the  critical  duties 
of  his  office  by  reason  of  permanent  mental 
or  physical  disablUty,  such  Judge  shall  be 
retired  Involuntarily. 

4.  "Conflicts  of  Interest"  provisions  of 

S.  2109  and  S.l  SOS 
S.  2109  and  Title  TV  of  8.  1606  also  con- 
tain practically  Identical  sections  entitled 
"conflicts  of  Interest".  They  provide  that  the 
participation  of  a  federal  Judge  In  the  ad- 
judication of  any  official  matter  In  which  he, 
or  other  specified  parties  with  whom  he  has 
a  family  or  financial  relationship,  has  "a  sub- 
stantial financial  Interest"  (S.  1506)  or  "has 
not  an  insubstantial  financial  Interest"  (S. 
2109) ,  Is  Inconsistent  with  the  good  behavior 
requirements  of  Article  m  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  shall  be  grounds  for  removal  from 
office.  This  provision  would  not  apply  If  prior 
to  his  participation  in  any  such  matter,  the 
Judge  makes  full  disclosure  of  the  financial 
interest  Involved  to  the  Chief  Judge  or  Chief 
Justice  of  his  particular  Court  and  receives 
R  written  determination  from  such  Chief 
Judge  or  Chief  Justice  that  Interest  la  not  of 
such  a  nature  as  would  affect  the  Integrity  of 
any  ruling  by  the  Judge. 

COMMUm 

Creation  of  the  Conunlsslon  on  Judicial 
Disabilities  and  Tenure  with  the  attendant 
procedure  for  Investigation,  hearing  and  de- 
termination of  misconduct  and  physical  and 
mental  disability  under  S.  1606  would  result 
m  the  most  profound  change  in  the  status 
of  the  Federal  Judiciary  alnce  the  founding 
of  the  Republic.  The  rare  Instances  in  the 
history  of  the  Federal  Judiciary  where  in- 
dividual Judges  have  been  guilty  of  willful 
misconduct  In  office  or  have  remained  on  the 
bench  after  becoming  physically  or  mentally 
disabled  would  hardly  be  sulBcient  In  the 
opinion  of  this  Committee  to  Justify  the  im- 
position of  any  such  drastic  and  comprehen- 
sive regulatory  scheme  as  that  envlaloned  by 
this  proposal. 

The  F^«sldentlal  appointive  system  has  re- 
sulted in  a  Federal  Judiciary  composed  In  the 
vast  majority  oT  lawyers  of  unquestioned 
ability  and  Industriousness  and  unimpeach- 
able integrity.  The  resultant  pre-eminent 
reputation  of  the  Federal  Judiciary  In  the 
legal  profession  has  In  turn  continuously  at- 
tracted leading  members  of  the  bar  to  accept 
life-time  service  on  the  bench,  often  at  great 
financial  sacrifice  to  themselves  and  their 
families. 

The  proposed  regulatory  scheme  would  pose 
a  serious  threat  to  the  Independence  accorded 
the  Individual  federal  Judge  by  his  life-time 
tenure.  It  would  certainly  lessen  the  attrac- 
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tlveneas  of  the  federal  bench  to  our  most  pre- 
eminent lawyers. 

Public  re^)ect  for  the  nile  of  law  In  thU 
country  is  to  a  large  extent  due  to  the  inde- 
pendent role  of  Federal  Judge*  In  Insuring 
fair  and  Impartial  administration  of  Justice 
to  all  members  of  society.  Recent  examples 
have  been  the  numerous  cases  In  the  South 
where  federal  district  and  circuit  court  Judges 
withstood  the  almost  unanimous  condemna- 
tion of  their  own  communities,  and  In  many 
instances  oT  their  own  former  brethren  at  the 
bar.  to  enforce  Constitutional  guarantees  of 
due  process  and  equal  protection  of  the  laws. 
The  main  Insurance  for  continuation  of  the 
individual  Judge's  Independence  In  his  own 
courtroom  is  his  lifetime  tenure  subject  only 
to  the  Impeachment  provisions  of  the  Con- 
stitution. 

The  present  proposal  would  drastically  re- 
duce the  Independent  status  of  the  Individ- 
ual federal  Judge  by  subjecting  him  to  In- 
vestlgatlon,  questioning  and  dismissal  on 
broad  and  undefined  grounds.  Assuming, 
arguendo,  that  the  proposal  is  constitutional, 
It  should  be  rejected  because  of  Its  serious 
threat  to  the  fair  and  independent  adminis- 
tration of  Justice. 

The  disclosure  and  conflict  of  Interest  pro- 
visions of  the  present  bills  should  be  con- 
sidered In  the  context  of  current  efforts  of 
the  Federal  Judiciary  to  regulate  Its  own 
outside  activities. 

The  requirements  of  the  present  bills  for 
annual  disclosure  of  Income  and  assets  are 
substantially  the  same  and  seem  to  be  In 
accord  with  the  regulations  contemplated  by 
the  resolutions  of  the  Judicial  Conference. 

T%e  only  substantial  objection  this  Com- 
mittee would  have  to  the  Items  of  disclosure 
required  by  the  present  bills,  Is  to  the  provi- 
sion of  S.  2109  requiring  Judges  to  flle  copies 
of  their  federal  income  tax  returns.  The 
many  details  and  schedules  required  by  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  often  necessitate 
diacloeure  of  completely  private  matters  un- 
sutted  for  general  publication  and  Irrelevant 
to  the  question  of  conflict  of  Interest.  As  all 
necessary  financial  disclosure  concerning  the 
latter  subject  seems  to  be  covered  by  the 
other  particular  requirements,  we  see  no 
need  for  filing  the  actual  returns. 

We  disagree  with  the  provisions  of  8. 1506 
and  8. 3109  Insofar  as  they  require  confiden- 
tiality   as    to    the    financial     information 

dlSClOMd. 

8.  aiOB  only  requires  public  disclosure  as  to 
fees,  compensation,  gifts  and  honorariums, 
the  Information  supplied  to  the  Judicial 
Conference  under  said  bill.  The  financial  in- 
terests reported  to  the  Comptroller  General 
are  to  be  kept  confidential  except  as  to  per- 
sons authorized  by  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  of  either  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Senate.  Under  8.  1506,  the  Judi- 
cial Conference  Is  authorized  to  Insure  the 
confidentiality  of  the  financial  reports,  ex- 
cept that  they  would  be  made  available  to  the 
Commission  on  Judicial  DIsmbllltles  and 
Tenure,  and  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  when  they 
are  reasonably  needed  for  an  investigation  of 
allegatlona  of  misconduct  which  may  lead  to 
impeachment  proceedings. 

There  should  be  no  objection  to  reasonable 
financial  disclosure  requirements  on  the  part 
of  the  Federal  Judiciary.  If  any  disclosure  of 
assets  and  Income  Is  required.  It  should  ha 
made  public.  Limitation  of  dlsclostxre  to 
other  members  of  the  Judiciary,  In  the  form 
of  the  Judicial  Council,  to  the  executive.  In 
the  form  of  the  Comptroller  General,  or  to 
the  legislature.  In  the  form  of  the  Commit- 
tees on  the  Judiciary,  would  demean  the 
IndlTldual  reporting  Judge  and  the  public  at 
large.  Th*  Canons  of  Judicial  Kthlcs  adopted 
by  the  American  Bar  Asaodatlon  require  tlM 
avoldanc*  not  only  of  actual  oonfUots  of  In- 
terest, but  of  conduct  which  would  Justify 
the  Impression  or  api>earance  of  such  con- 
flict. (Canooa  4.  13.  M  «ad  26).  Bec»uae  of 


this  concept,  we  are  confident  that  the  vast 
majority  of  federal  judges  lean  over  back- 
warda  to  avoid  any  poaslbllity  of  oonfliet  of 
Interest.  Diadaeure  would  enhance  public 
confidence  In  the  federal  Judiciary  by  the 
mere  fact  that  the  public  would  be  assured 
that  nothing  was  being  bidden  from  it  con- 
cerning possible  conflicting  Interests  of  the 
bench  In  any  particular  case. 

In  view  of  the  broad  financial  disclosure 
requirements  of  the  present  bills  as  well  as 
thoee  of  the  resolutions  of  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference, and  In  light  of  the  aforesaid  Canons 
of  Judicial  Ethics,  we  see  no  need  for  the 
specific  provisions  of  the  present  bills  en- 
titled "conflict  of  interest"  (supra,  p.  5). 

We  respectfully  disagree  with  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association's  support  of  the  pending 
legislation  since  in  our  Judgment  this  legis- 
lation might  undermine  the  independence  of 
the  Judiciary. 


REPEAL  OF  THE  GULP  OP  TONKIN 
RESOLUTION  AND  MIDDLE  EAST 
CRISIS  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  lilATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  more 
than  4  months  have  passed  since  I  in- 
troduced on  December  8 — with  the  co- 
sponsorship  of  Majority  Leader  Mike 
Marsfikld — a  comprehensive  foreign 
policy  resolution  (S  J.  Res.  166) ,  designed 
in  part  as  a  legislative  embodiment  of 
the  principle  earlier  asserted  in  the  Sen- 
ate's national  commitments  resolution 
(S.  Res.  85) .  Tliis  earlier  resolution  de- 
fined a  national  commitment  as  the  use 
of  American  troops  in  a  foreign  country, 
or  the  contingent  promise  of  such  use. 
The  Senate  stipulated  that  such  a  na- 
tional commitment  requires  "afflrmative 
action  by  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  of  the  UjB.  Oovemment 
through  means  of  a  treaty,  convention, 
or  other  legislative  Instrumentality  spe- 
cifically Intended  to  give  effect  to  such  a 
commitment." 

The  resolution  introduced  by  Senator 
Mansfield  and  myself  was  a  Joint  res- 
olution designed  ultimately  to  enlist  both 
the  legislative  and  executive  branches  In 
a  practical  and  contemiwrary  applica- 
tion of  Senate  Resolution  85.  Our  pro- 
posal both  would  reptal  four  joint  resolu- 
tions whltdi  implicitly  violate  the  natkHi- 
al  commitments  principle,  and  would 
simultaneously  give  the  President  new 
authority  to  prosecute  a  policy  of  with- 
drawal and  negotiation  In  Southeast 
Asia.  If  the  resolution  is  passed  by  both 
Houses  and  signed  by  the  President.  It 
will  establish  the  validity  and  efficacy  of 
the  Senate's  national  commitments  en- 
actment. Por  our  resolution  would  bring 
the  executive  and  legislative  branches  to- 
gether in  a  mutual  application  of  the  rd- 
evant  constitutional  principle:  that  the 
Congress  and  the  President  share  war 
powers  and  that  neither  can  act  alone  to 
engage  American  tro<4?s  abroad. 

The  reoeptirai  accorded  oar  resolution 
has  been  highly  gratifying.  Largely  be- 
cause of  the  educational  leadership  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  under 
Senator  Pcuricht— but  in  part  also  be- 
cause of  the  leadership  of  thinkers  and 
writers  In  private  life,  and.  of  course, 
because  of  the  constitutional  anxieties 
raised  by  the  ambiguously  authorized 
conflict  in  Southeast  Asia — our  proposal 
attracted  immediate  and  knowledgable 
attention.  I  was  especially  grateful  tor 
the  close  examiimtlon  given  the  zesola- 


tion  by  the  State  Department  and  for 
Under  Secretary  Elliot  Richardson's  In- 
formed and  far-reaching  testimony  on  it. 
The  administration  has  Indicated  that 
it  will  not  oppose  our  initiative.  As  a  re- 
sult there  is  a  good  prospect  that  the 
two  branches  of  Government  can  amica- 
bly negotiate  any  problems  caused  by 
this  reassertlon  of  Congress.  After  years 
of  erosion  of  the  congressional  role,  the 
executive  and  legislature  can  together 
work  out  new  modes  of  managing  our  na- 
tional commitments  imder  the  new  con- 
ditions of  the  1970's  and  the  perennial 
prescriptions  of  the  Constitution. 

In  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
the  resolution  has  imdergone  some 
changes.  Senator  Pulbright  has  refor- 
mulated and  improved  section  m  to 
make  more  clear  and  specific  the  con- 
gressional grant  of  authority  to  the 
President  to  conduct  military  operations 
in  the  context  of  a  program  of  negotia- 
tions and  withdrawal.  And  it  was  decided 
in  committee  that  the  Tonkin  Gulf  and 
Middle  East  resolutions  should  be  re- 
pealed alone  by  concurrent  resolution,  as 
their  language  originally  stipulated, 
rather  than  by  a  joint  resolution  also  re- 
pealing the  Formosa  and  Cuban  resolu- 
tions, as  was  envisaged  in  the  initial  ver- 
sion of  our  proposal.  I  agree  with  this 
change  on  the  basis  of  the  legislative 
technicalities  presented.  It  conforms 
more  closely  with  the  legislative  history 
of  the  various  resolutions  and  facilitates 
disposal  of  the  Tonkin  Gulf  and  Middle 
Eastern  resolutions  as  links  in  the  neces- 
sary chain  of  action. 

Both  these  enactments  have  already 
been  on  the  books  far  too  long:  if  Indeed 
in  the  language  they  use,  they  should  ever 
have  been  on  the  books  at  all.  Both  of 
them  violate  the  principle  now  embodied 
in  the  national  commitments  resolution. 
Rather  than  authorizing  the  President  to 
undertake  specific  milltaiy  actions  under 
specified  contingencies  and  within  a 
stipulated  time  period,  these  resolutions 
"support"  the  President's  determination 
to  act  essentially  at  his  own  discretion, 
under  his  own  authority,  and  without 
termination  dates.  Tlius  these  resolutions 
implicitly  deny  their  own  necessity;  and 
indeed  the  State  Department  has  on  oc- 
casion asserted  that  the  President  oonld 
have  acted  as  he  did  without  them  either 
in  Lebanon  or  in  Vietnam. 

Nonetheless.  President  Johnson's  Un- 
der Secretary  of  State  mcholas  Katzen- 
bach,  testified  before  Congress  that  the 
Tonkin  Gulf  resolution  was  the  "func- 
tional equivalent  of  a  declaration  of 
war";  and  I  myself— and,  of  course. 
many  others — ^have  seen  President  John- 
son himself  flaunt  the  document  as  full 
authority  for  his  Southeast  Asian  poli- 
cies. There  Is  some  dispute  among  mem- 
bers of  the  Eisenhower  administration  on 
the  late  President's  attitude  toward  the 
necessity  of  the  Kfldeast  resolution  to 
support  his  actions  in  the  Lebanon  crisis. 
But  it  is  clear  from  his  public  statements 
that  President  Elsenhower  in  essence  ac- 
cepted the  principle  of  the  national  com- 
mitments enactment  At  that  time,  ironi- 
cally, the  leading  advocates  of  an  op- 
tional Congress  in  mllitaiy  enagements 
came  not  from  the  Executive  but  from 
Congress  Itself . 
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In  any  case,  both  these  resolutions  are 
anachronistic  today,  in  relation  both  to 
prevailing  constitutional  interpretation 
and  the  state  of  the  world.  The  Middle 
East  resolution,  for  instance,  states  VS. 
willingness  to  intervene  in  that  region 
"against  armed  aggression  from  any 
Communist  controlled  country."  Yet  this 
stipulation  is  nearly  irrelevant  today. 

Our  commitment  to  Israel  does  not 
derive  from  the  fact  that  Egypt — a 
country  that  has  virtually  exterminated 
Its  domestic  Communists — receives  mili- 
tary assistance  from  the  Soviet  Union.  As 
I  have  said  before,  we  are  resolved  to  de- 
feiKl  Israel  because  the  principles  on 
which  this  country  was  founded  and  for 
which  our  sons  have  shed  so  much  blood, 
would  be  traduced  by  inaction  in  the  face 
of  a  major  threat  to  this  valiant  demo- 
cratic State.  Similarly,  our  support  for 
Lebanon,  evinced  most  dramatically  at 
the  time  of  this  resolution  but  still  strong 
today.  Is  based  on  positive  affinities  of 
ideology  rather  than  on  a  false  assump- 
tion that  the  other  Arab  States  are  part 
of  an  International  Communist  move- 
ment. These  relationships,  moreover, 
partake  of  a  general  American  support. 
under  the  United  Nations  and  other 
auspices,  for  the  integrity  of  all  States  in 
the  region. 

Beyond  American  legal  and  Ideological 
conviction,  our  desire  for  peace  and  sta- 
bility In  the  region  derives  from  its  im- 
portance as  a  producer  of  oil.  In  this 
regard  the  already  significant  tmd  now 
increasing  Soviet  petroleum  investments 
and  piirchases  in  the  area  to  some  extent 
give  the  Soviet  Union  a  similar  interest 
in  maintaining  peace  and  stability.  The 
reaolutlon  of  1957  thus  embodies  an  es- 
sentially false  interpretation  of  the 
trends  and  threats  in  the  Middle  East. 
It  should  be  repealed:  and  if  necessary 
a  new  resolution  or  other  appropriate 
enactment  should  be  considered. 

I  do  not  need  to  reiterate  here  the  brief 
but  embroiled  legislative  history  of  the 
Tonkin  Oulf  resolution.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  later  Investigation  by  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  has  cast  grave 
doubt  on  the  stated  premises  of  the  en- 
actment. The  US.  destroyers  said  to  have 
been  "lawfully  present  in  international 
waters"  turned  out  to  have  been  engaged 
in  provocative  military  activities  within 
the  12-mile  limit;  and  the  "deliberate 
and  repeated  attacks"  on  these  vessels 
left  hflirdly  a  scratch.  If  the  late  Erie 
Stanley  Gardner  were  to  have  written  a 
detective  story  on  these  incidents,  he 
might  well  have  called  it  "The  Case  of 
the  Cuckolded  Congress." 

A  more  important  consideration  today 
is  the  fact  that  the  resolution  was 
Interpreted  as  authorizing  an  over- 
whelming and  substantially  ineffectual 
extension  of  the  Vietnam  war  into  the 
North  through  bombing  of  an  intensity 
exceeding  even  that  directed  against 
Germany  during  World  War  n.  As  long 
as  this  resolution  remains  on  the  books 
It  might  be  interpreted  as  authorizing  a 
resumption  of  such  attacks. 

Also  important  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  Senate  is  the  resolution's  Irrele- 
vancies.  In  keeping  It  on  the  books,  we 
maintain  an  emblem  of  our  own  irrele- 
vancy at  a  time  when  we  are  ostensibly 


moving  to  fulfill  oiu-  responsibilities  in 
the  realm  of  military  and  foreign  affairs. 

So  I  believe  that  this  resolution  also 
should  be  repealed;  and  I  support  its  re- 
peal through  concurrent  resolution  be- 
cause that  Is  the  legislatively  prescribed 
way.  In  moving  to  repeal  these  enact- 
ments by  concurrent  resolution,  however, 
it  should  not  be  Imagined  that  we  re- 
duce the  need  to  act  on  the  other  sec- 
tions of  the  comprehensive  resolution  in- 
troduced by  Senator  Mansfield  and  my- 
self. I  believe,  in  fact,  that  repeal  of  the 
Tonkin  Gulf  resolution  will  make  action 
on  the  rest  of  our  proposals  even  more 
urgent.  We  should  not  replace  the  Ton- 
kin Gulf  resolution  with  a  void. 

We  meet  today,  of  course,  on  the  brink 
of  a  major  Presidential  statement  on 
Cambodia  which  will  deeply  affect  the 
conditions  imder  which  any  further  leg- 
islative action  is  undertaken,  and  I  do 
not  prejudge  what  the  President  will  say. 

Just  as  I  believe  that  Congress  should 
have  been  more  deeply  involved  In  the 
decisions  of  engagement  in  Southeast 
Asia,  so  I  believe  Congress  should  par- 
ticipate in  the  historic  process  of  disen- 
gagement. 

Because  this  further  part  of  the  reso- 
lution is  to  be  a  Joint  enactment,  to  be 
signed  by  the  President,  it  would  bring 
the  legisative  and  the  executive  to- 
gether again  under  the  Constitution,  with 
the  Congress  playing  its  specific  role  in 
matters  of  war  and  peace.  And  it  would 
bring  the  two  branches  together  again 
on  the  road  to  peace.  Let  us  act  quickly 
now  on  this  tepealei  to  take  the  first 
steps  of  this  redemptive  Journey. 


CONGRESSIONAL  REPRESENTATION 
FOR  DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  Mar- 
quette Mining  Journal.  In  an  editorial 
published  April  14,  calls  attention  to  the 
petition  drive  by  the  League  of  Women 
Voters,  nationwide,  to  help  secure  con- 
gressional representation  for  residents  of 
ttie  District  of  Columbia. 

The  editorial  Is  excellent,  and  the  cause 
it  supports  is  Just.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Rzcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoid,  as  follows : 

(Prom   th«   Mining  Journal,   Apr.   14,   1070] 
Crrx^MB  Without  Voicks 

Two  hundred  year*  ago  citizens  of  the  New 
World's  colonlea  protested  against  "taxation 
without  representation."  The  protect  waa 
followed  by  the  American  revolution,  a  strug- 
gle fought  to  give  the  colonists  their  freedom 
from  British  oppression  and  an  end  to  tax- 
ation without  representation.  Tet  today 
800.000  citizens  of  the  United  States  stlU 
bear  the  burden  of  taxation  without  repre- 
sentation. 

They  are  residents  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, who  pay  Income  taxes,  as  well  as 
other  federal  taxes  and  local  taxes,  but  have 
no  representation  In  Congress.  Foreigners 
who  flrst  learn  of  this  state  of  affairs  upon 
visiting  the  United  States  must  be  struck 
by  the  irony  of  citizens  of  the  nation's  capi- 
tal being  denied  the  right  to  participate  in 
the  affairs  of  their  government. 

Cltlaens  of  Washington.  D.C..  are  governed 
by  Congress  but  no  one  In  Congreaa  repre- 
sents them.  No  one  In  Congress  speaks  for 
them  or  votea  for  them.  For  them,  the  prin- 


ciple of  "one  man,  one  vote"  la  sheer  mock- 
ery. And  the  lofty  words  from  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence — "governments  are  in- 
stituted among  men,  deriving  their  Just 
powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed" — 
simply  do  not  apply  to  Washlngtonlans. 

The  League  of  Women  Voters,  which  Is 
conducting  a  nationwide  petition  drive  In 
hopes  of  having  the  U.S.  Constitution 
amended  to  grant  residents  of  the  District 
the  congressional  voice  that  is  rightfully 
theirs,  made  the  following  conunenta  in  con- 
nection with  their  drive: 

"Most  of  us  have  had  occasion  to  turn  to 
our  congressmen  for  assistance.  When  a 
family  needs  a  son  called  home  on  emer- 
gency military  leave,  they  can  get  help  from 
their  congressman.  When  a  citizen  needs  In- 
formation or  action  on  matters  such  as  social 
security  or  veterans'  benefits,  he  can  write 
his  congressman.  When  Americans  want  to 
act  on  an  Issue  like  conservation,  they  enlist 
the  aid  of  their  congressman.  When  business- 
men need  help  attracting  industry  to  their 
conununlty,  they  call  on  their  congressman. 
When  a  citizens'  group  seeks  help  with  a 
highway  project  or  slum  clearance  or  school 
programs,  they  ask  their  congressmen  for 
help. 

"The  voteless  District  of  Columbia  citizen, 
lacking  representation  In  Congress,  has  no 
place  to  go  and  no  elected  representative  to 
plead  his  case. 

"The  vote  has  always  been  one  of  the 
cornerstones  of  our  political  system.  Women 
fought  for  and  finally  won  the  vote  In  1920. 
The  struggle  for  full  enjoyment  of  the  fran- 
chise by  Negroes  In  part  of  100  years  of  o«ir 
history.  American  soldiers  are  fighting  In 
Vietnam  for  the  principle  that  the  South 
Vietnamese  people  should  have  a  representa- 
tive, duly  elected  government.  But  there  Is 
no  representative  government  for  the  citizens 
of  Washington,  D.C." 

There  Is  no  Justification  whatsoever  for 
denying  one  large  bloc  of  our  citizens  the 
right  to  vote  simply  because  they  happen 
to  live  In  a  particular  part  of  this  nation. 
The  League  of  Women  Voters  In  performing 
a  noble  service  In  working  to  right  thla 
wrong. 

Residents  of  Marquette  County  will  be 
able  to  give  them  a  hand  because  the  Mar- 
quette Coiuity  chapter  of  the  league  Is  par- 
ticipating In  the  nationwide  petition  drive. 
The  drive  will  be  conducted  during  the  week 
beginning  tomorrow.  Women  who  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Marquette  County  chapter  will 
solicit  petition  signatures  tluoughout  the 
county. 

Persons  who  sign  the  petitions  need  not 
be  registered  voters.  Even  older  teen-agers 
can  help  since  signatures  will  be  accepted 
from  anyone  16  years  of  age  or  older.  Tou 
can  play  a  part  in  wiping  out  taxation  with- 
out representation  by  signing  one  of  the 
league's  petitions. 


JOURNALISTIC   RESPONSIBILITY 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  In  my  Re- 
port to  Texans  of  November  22-23, 1969. 1 
cited  "a  need  for  some  sort  of  volimtary 
Journalistic  code  which  would  insure  the 
highest  possible  degree  of  responsibility 
among  individual  Journalists  as  they 
carry  out  their  public  trust." 

I  am  not  a  Journalist,  and  I  would  not 
presume  to  recommend  any  form  of  regu- 
latory system  for  use  by  the  Journalism 
community. 

But  I  was  gratified  to  see  in  the  "Guest 
Opinion"  column  of  the  April  issue  of  the 
Quill,  the  official  publication  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  professional  Journalism  soci- 
ety, evidence  that  at  least  some  Members 
within  the  journalism  community  see  the 
need  for  some  sort  of  a  voluntary  code 
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to  insure  responsibility  within  the  pro- 
fession. The  article  I  refer  to  was  written 
by  Walter  W.  Seifert.  an  associate  pro- 
fessor at  Ohio  State  University. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record,  Pro- 
fessor Selfert's  column,  to  be  followed  by 
my  Report  to  Texans  of  November  22-23. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Wanted:    PaoncssioNAi.  Standards 
(By  Walter  W.  Seifert) 

The  people  of  America  long  ago  demanded 
and  got  professional  standards  for  doctors, 
lawyers  and  teachers.  Today  they  are  ques- 
tioning the  credentials  of  journalists. 

Vice  President  Spiro  Agnew  has  blasted 
"the  lil>eral  press"  for  lack  of  objectivity  and 
balance.  Dr.  Walter  Memmlnger  has  sug- 
gested newsmen  be  licensed.  Rep.  Fletcher 
Thompson  of  Oeorgla  thinks  those  who  cover 
the  White  House  and  Congress  shoxild  be 
forced  to  disclose  their  financial  holdings. 

TIME  magazine  said  (3/18/70)  "Ever  since 
Vice  President  Agnew  criticized  liberal  TV 
commentators  and  newspapers,  U.S.  journal- 
ists have  been  on  the  defensive."  Wallace 
Allen,  managing  editor  of  the  Minneapolis 
Tribune,  noted,  "Public  criticism  of  news- 
papers is  the  shrlUest  and  most  widespread 
I  have  seen  in  18  years." 

Mel  Koch  of  Coliunbus,  Ohio,  in  a  recent 
SDX  Qtrnx  letter,  thinks  Agnew's  wammg 
may  be  a  blessing.  Koch  said,  "We  should 
thank  Vice  President  Agnew  for  giving  us  a 
real  opportunity  for  self-inspection  before  It 
becomes  necessary  for  others  to  put  us  in 
our  place." 

To  which  this  writer  says  "Amen  I" 

Tlie  public  knows  that  a  medical  doctor 
has  taken  extensive  specialized  training, 
passed  rigid  examinations,  and  agreed  to  a 
specific  code  of  professional  ethics. 

His  license  may  be  revoked. 

An  attorney  has  taken  specialized  study, 
passed  examinations,  and  accepted  ethical 
rules. 

He  Doay  be  disbarred. 

But  what  of  the  Journalist — a  person  who 
may  influence  the  dally  thoughts  of  millions? 

He  cannot  be  removed  from  practice  be- 
cause he  has  passed  no  accepted  tests  and 
Is  bound  by  no  accepted  standards.  If  he  Is 
fired  from  one  job,  he  may  immediately  begin 
another.  He  bears  no  cachet  of  competence 
conferred  by  his  peers  or  superiors. 

Today,  America  is  demanding  that  people 
who  feed  the  public  mind  I}e  as  qualified  as 
those  who  operate  upon  the  public  body. 

Thla  brings  Immediate  protest  from  those 
who  consider  newsmen  a  special  creation, 
exempt  from  all  laws  of  personal  reaponal- 
biUty  and  practice  that  the  public  Imposes 
on  other  professionals. 

No  one  who  knows  the  nature  of  news  and 
the  First  Amendment  of  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion can  advocate  state  or  federal  Uoenaing 
of  joiumallsts.  Yet,  as  Koch's  letter  Implies, 
the  time  may  well  have  eome  for  Slgooa  Delta 
Chi  to  establish  voluatary  standarda  for 
those  inalde  the  news  profession.  The  poesl- 
blUty  exists  that  this  oolght  benefit  all 
concerned. 

One  of  the  beat  programs  Is  the  national 
accreditation  program  of  the  PubUc  Rela- 
tions Society  of  America,  which  has  7,000 
members  in  86  chapters  now. 

Those  who  believe  that  "something  Is  bet- 
ter than  nothing"  are  mvlted  to  consider 
these  facts: 

1.  In  1984  PRSA  formally  adopted  a  volim- 
tary accreditation  plan.  Its  stated  purpose 
was  to  help  raise  profeaslonal  standards  and 
the  practloe  of  public  relations;  to  stIiBtdate 
members  to  broaden  their  knowledge  and  Im- 
prove their  performance  through  study,  ob- 
servation and  reflection. 

8.  Candidates  for  PRSA  accredlUtlon  must 


have  a  college  degree  or  Its  equivalent,  de- 
flned  as  ten  years  of  experience.  They  must 
have  been  In  fuUtlme  PR  practice  at  least 
five  years. 

3.  They  must  be  well-recommended  by 
their  employers,  former  employers  and  col- 
leagues. 

4.  They  must  pass  a  comprehensive  six- 
hour  written  exanUnation  and  a  three-hour 
oral  exam. 

6.  They  must  accept  (like  all  PRSA  mem- 
bers) an  extensive  "Code  of  Professional 
Standards."  If  found  guilty  of  violation,  they 
can  be  expelled  from  the  Society. 

Accreditation  cannot  solve  all  the  prob- 
lems of  any  profession,  but  at  least  it  Is  a 
storf. 

Certified  public  accountants,  certified  life 
underwriters,  PR  people  and  even  barbers 
have  standards. 

Why  not  journalism? 

Responsibiutt  in  the  News 

The  Vice  President  of  the  United  States 
recently  Initiated  a  serious  discussion  In 
our  nation  concerning  reBponslblllty  and 
freedom  within  ova  news  media,  particularly 
the  television  media. 

I  know  that  many  Texans  have  been  con- 
cerned about  this  for  some  ttme,  because 
I  have  received  letters  from  many  of  you 
expressing  that  concern.  The  Vice  Presi- 
dent's address  has  now  served  to  bring  the 
Issue  squarely  before  us  on  a  nationwide 
basis,  and  It  has  sparked  a  dialogue  between 
representatives  of  the  various  news  media, 
public  officials  and  the  people. 

This  dialogue  will  be  significant  even  If 
It  serves  only  as  a  reminder  to  each  Indi- 
vidual news  reporter  and  broadcast  com- 
mentator of  the  burden  of  responsibility  he 
has  shouldered  as  a  journalist. 

The  journalist  holds  a  unique  position  in 
the  American  democratic  system.  His  dally 
efforts  to  report  to  the  voting  public  the 
activities  of  government  constitutes  the 
most  vital  link  between  elected  officials  and 
those  who  do  the  electing.  Perpetuation  of 
that  link  on  a  free  and  unbiased  basis  Is 
essential  to  the  health  and  well  being  of  our 
democracy.  Without  it,  voters  would  have 
leaa  opportunity  to  elect  the  most  qualified 
candidates  for  office;  and  without  It,  pubUc 
officials  could  freely  engage  in  activities  of 
their  own  special  interest  without  regard 
for  the  public  interest. 

We  hear  much  about  ethics  In  public 
office  these  days.  But  this  Is  because  there 
la  a  larger  body  of  professional  journalists 
looking  more  carefully  Into  the  day-to-day 
activities  of  public  officials  at  all  levels  of 
government.  I  beUeve  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
were  It  not  for  thla  continual  scrutiny  and 
this  continual  concern  over  sthics,  there 
would  be  a  great  deal  more  imethlcal  prac- 
tices actually  being  carried  on  by  public 
officials. 

So  that  the  professional  journalist  can 
continue  his  much  needed  work  which  actu- 
ally serves  to  protect  our  democratic  system, 
be  must  enjoy  a  high  degree  of  freedom 
from  governmental  control.  This  Is  why  I  am 
strongly  opposed  to  legislative  sanctions  on 
the  Jotimallsm  community. 

In  addition,  any  such  sanctions  would 
raise  a  legitimate  question  as  to  whether  it 
might  constitute  an  abridgement  of  the  Con- 
stitutional guarantee  of  freedom  of  speech 
upon  which  our  understanding  of  freedom 
of  the  press  Is  based. 

But  with  this  Immunity  against  govern- 
mental contrc^,  must  come  to  the  Journal- 
ism community  a  severe  responsibility.  Our 
democratte  system  has  given  the  joumaUam 
profession  a  public  trust  fvUly  as  Important 
as  that  given  to  pubUc  officials,  but  void 
of  the  built-in  safeguard  of  re-election. 

The  mechanics  of  network  television 
broadcasting  has  served  to  magnify  the  need 
for  respooslbUlty  In  news  reporting  which 
has  always  existed  In  tlie  other  ooaunonloa- 


tions  media.  NetwOTk  television  reaches  a 
larger  audience  than  any  previous  media 
oould  attain.  This  means  that  the  decisions 
Involved  with  the  gathering  of  Information 
and  the  presentation  of  that  information  are 
concentrated  In  a  smaller  number  of  profes- 
sional journalists  compared  with  this  larger 
number  of  people  receiving  the  Information. 

The  mechanics  of  network  television  dic- 
tates that  the  majority  of  these  journalists 
be  employed  in  New  York  City  and  Washing- 
ton, D.C,  and  It  Is.  therefore  understandable 
that  these  men  may  take  on  general  phUo- 
sophical  beliefs  which  are  shared  by  the  ma- 
jority of  people  living  in  these  two  cities. 

I  am  convinced  however  that  the  major- 
ity views  of  those  who  live  In  New  York  City 
and  Washington  are  not  necessarily  the  ma- 
jority views  of  Americans.  A  solid  Indication 
of  this  Is  the  1968  presidential  election.  And 
during  the  past  year,  there  have  been  count- 
less public  opinion  surveys  which  support 
this  basic  truth. 

In  my  opinion,  these  facts  of  mechanics 
and  logistics  only  serve  to  point  up  the  need 
for  Increased  responsibility  on  the  part  of 
the  newsmen  Involved.  It  is  widely  under- 
stood that  newsmen  are  supposed  to  strive 
for  objectivity  in  their  reporting.  At  the  same 
time,  the  newsmen  are  in  the  business  of 
finding  out  the  facts  and  therefore,  because 
they  are  close  to  the  facts,  are  often  capable 
of  rendering  judgments  and  valuable  opin- 
ions. 

But  good  journalism  practice  dictates  that 
these  opliUons  be  carefully  and  clearly 
labeled  for  what  they  are  and  that  there 
be  no  opportimlty  lot  a  reader,  a  listener  or 
a  viewer  to  confuse  journalistic  opiiUon  with 
objective  news  reports.  I  believe  it  Is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  journalism  community  to 
take  such  voluntary  action  as  may  be  neces- 
sary among  Its  own  members  to  Insure  such 
confusion  does  not  take  place. 

I  am  not  a  journalist  and  would  not  pre- 
sume to  recommend  any  form  of  regulatory 
system  for  use  by  the  journalism  community. 
I  do  believe  there  is  a  need  for  some  sort  of 
voluntary  journalistic  code  which  would  In- 
sure the  highest  possible  degree  of  respon- 
sibility among  individual  journalists  as  they 
carry  out  their  public  trust. 


ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE  DEATH  OP 
ERNIE  PYLE 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  it  was  25 
years  ago,  April  18  that  America  lost  a 
great  friend.  Ernie  Pyle.  I  am  certain 
that  anyone  who  fought  in  World  War 
n  or  who  had  friends  or  relatives  who 
served  overseas  will  remember  Ernie  as 
one  of  the  closest  links  with  the  GI's  in 
the  front. 

Ernie  was  an  exceptional  journalist.  In 
a  world  war  where  the  foot  soldier  often 
i^peared  distinguishable  from  his  buddy 
only  by  the  nupiber  on  his  dog  tag,  Ernie 
Pyle  gave  him  an  Identity,  an  individu- 
ality, through  his  weekly  columns  in  al- 
most 700  American  new^mpers.  His 
words  illuminated  for  all  the  families 
who  had  servicemen  overseas  the  s«onies 
of  war  and  the  personal  sacrifices  of  the 
ordinary  soldier. 

Ernie  chose  not  to  report  the  war  from 
the  safe  standpoint,  as  many  other  re- 
porters did,  but  he  chose,  instead,  to 
march,  sleep,  and  risk  death  with  the 
OI  buddies.  Eventually,  he  gave  his  life 
in  that  effort. 

Ttat  united  States  owes  a  great  d^t  to 
Ernie  Pyle,  and  I  am  certain  there  are 
countless  persons  who  would  like  to  see 
this  great  man  honored.  In  February  of 
this  year,  I  wrote  to  the  Hall  of  Fame 
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asking  that  Ernie  Pyle  be  considered  as 
a  nominee  to  the  Hall  of  Fame  at  New 
York  University.  I  believe  he  deserves  a 
permanent  place  of  honor.  This  one  man 
enlightened  so  many  Americans  and  kept 
up  the  morale  of  thousands  of  soldiers  as 
no  statesman  or  leader  could  have  done- 

In  his  typically  unobtrusive  fashion. 
Emle  moved  among  the  men  until  he 
was  one  of  them.  He  described  the  coun- 
try, the  natives,  the  conditions  under 
which  the  foot  soldier  existed,  and  with 
great  compassion  and  understanding 
articulated  the  thoughts  and  fears  of 
the  nameless  OI  thousands  of  miles  from 
home.  Rather  than  exploit  the  successes 
of  the  famous  heroes.  Ernie  wrote  of  the 
courage  and  valor  of  those  lumberjacks 
and  farmers — now  displaced  soldiers — 
with  whom  he  had  spent  so  much  time 
In  their  hometowns. 

Bor  almost  5  years,  Emle  covered  the 
war  In  his  special  way,  endearing  him- 
self to  the  OI's  and  to  every  American 
who  waa  touched  by  the  war.  Then  on 
April  18.  1945.  Ernie  was  kiUed  by  a 
sniper's  bullet  on  the  Pacific  island  of 
le  Shima.  It  was  less  than  5  months 
before  the  end  of  the  war. 

Emle  Pyle  unquestionably  represented 
the  highest  ideals  of  journalism.  He 
deserves  a  lasting  place  among  all  great 
patriots  of  the  past  who  have  given  so 
much  of  themselves  to  their  country  in 
its  most  crucial  times. 


find  relief  from  hunger  and  malnutri- 
tion. Many  problems  still  exist  but  real 
progress  can  be  reported  in  this  one 
area. 


THE  POOD  STAMP  PROGRAM  IN 

COOK  couvrrr 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  tills  month 
marks  the  fifth  anniversary  of  the 
food  stamp  program  tz.  Illinois.  For 
many  people,  partlclpatl<Mi  In  this  pro- 
tram  Is  all  that  assures  them  of  food  on 
their  table.  I  am  particularly  pleased 
with  the  progress  of  this  program  In 
Cook  County  over  the  past  5  years. 

Cook  County  has  operated  a  food 
stamp  program  since  April  1905.  Partici- 
pation In  the  program  steadily  increased 
from  50,000  in  the  first  month  of  opera- 
tioDS  In  1965  to  over  120,000.  Particu- 
larly sharp  increases  in  participation 
have  been  achieved  in  March  1970.  the 
first  month  the  reomtly  authorized  pro- 
gram liberalizations  were  placed  into  ef- 
fect In  Cook  County.  These  liberaliza- 
tions were  possible  when  Federal  food 
stamp  funding  was  increased  in  late 
November  1969. 

In  March  206.000  people  participated  In 
the  Cook  County  stamp  program,  a  64.8- 
percent  increase  over  the  125.000  that 
participated  in  February.  The  jralue  of 
the  bonus  coupons  Issued  to  participants 
In  March  was  over  three  timer  the 
•mount  issued  the  previous  month — 
tl.975.000  compared  to  $647,000  in  Feb- 
ruary. I  understand  that  preliminary  re- 
ports for  the  first  half  of  April  show  that 
stamp  Issuances  axe  running  at  least 
15  percent  over  the  amounts  issued  in  the 
first  half  of  March. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  not  Just  sta- 
tistics. These  figures  actually  mean  that 
fewer  people  are  going  hungry  in  Chi- 
cago: that  the  food  stamp  program  Is 
really  beginning  to  help  the  poor  in  an 
effective  manner.  I  hope  that  with  the 
continued  funding  and  revision  of  this 
program  more  and  more  of  our  poor  will 


THE  DRUO  PROBLEM 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  drug 
problem  facing  our  Nation  is  acute.  It 
touches  every  segment  of  our  society, 
knowing  no  barriers  of  race  or  of  eco- 
nomic well-being.  It  is  a  matter  of  great 
concern  to  all  Americans. 

A  variety  of  approaches  and  philoso- 
phies are  being  tried  to  help  our  drug 
users.  As  of  now,  unfortunately,  no  one 
approach  or  philosophy  provides  the 
comprehensive  kind  of  thorough,  long- 
lasting  treatment  we  are  seeking. 

However,  a  bill  introduced  by  the  Jun- 
ior Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Huchxs)  — 
the  Federal  Drug  Abiise  and  Drug  De- 
pendence Prevention  Treatment,  and 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1970— of  which  I 
am  a  sponsor,  would  attempt  to  alleviate 
this  situation  by  bringing  our  collective 
knowledge  together  and  then  applying 
it  to  the  benefit  of  the  drug-user  and 
society. 

Along  these  same  lines  is  an  article  in 
the  May  1970  edition  of  Psychology 
Today.  It  is  by  Jerome  Jaffe,  who  has 
VTltten  about  his  exiperlences  in  1967, 
when  he  was  chief  consultant  to  the  Illi- 
nois Narcotic  Advisory  Coimcll.  After 
surveying  the  thinUng  and  techniques 
behind  the  most  popular  forms  of  dnig 
treatment  used  today,  Mr.  Jaffe  shows 
what  was  done  In  Illinois.  For  Senators 
who  would  like  an  overview  of  what  is 
being  done  in  this  important  area  of  our 
society,  I  recommend  Mr.  Jaffe's  article 
entitled  "Whatever  Turns  You  Off,"  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  print- 
ed In  the  Rboobo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Wrativib  Tubus  Too  Off 
(By  Jerome  Jeff*) 

TrcAtiiwnt  thould  b«!p  ootnpuliive  nar- 
cotlca  users  become  I»w-abldlng.  productive 
non-drug-dependent  and  emotlonallj  stable 
members  of  society.  On  the  idea]  set  of  goals 
there  Is  almost  unlTersal  agreement.  Beyond 
tt  there  U  bitter  discord.  And  the  bitterest 
dUTerencea  center  on  what  behavlon  we  can 
accept  short  of  the  Ideal. 

Many  who  have  worked  In  this  Held  for 
years  continue  to  believe  that  most  drug 
users  given  adequate  supervision  after  a  pe- 
riod of  drug  free  living  wlU  eventually  give 
up  the  use  of  all  Utldt  drugs  If  only  to  avoid 
an  Involuntary  return  to  an  Institution. 
Others  equally  expert  now  believe  that  there 
la  no  one  reason  for  starting  to  use  narcotics, 
no  characteristic  user  personality,  no  single 
pattern  of  uae  and  no  single  inevitable  out- 
come. In  short,  all  narcotics  users  are  not 
the  same:  therefore,  there  la  no  single  treat- 
ment to  which  every  user  ahould  be  expected 
to  respond.  Further,  they  beUeve  that  It  Is 
unrealistic  to  expect  every  narcotics  user  to 
reach  all  of  the  goals  In  our  Ideal  set,  and  that 
total  absUnence  from  all  drugs  Is  not  the 
most  Important  treatment  goal  for  all  users. 
This  concept  of  drug-uaer  heterogeneity 
is  still  not  fully  accepted.  There  are  some 
who  continue  to  feel  that  compulsive  nar- 
cotics use  can  be  viewed  as  a  single  problem. 
Indeed,  there  are  some  who  minimise  the 
differences  among  Individuals  who  use  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  drugs — overlooking  distinc- 
tions between  the  pharmacoloclcal  and  phys- 
iological elTects  of  the  narcotics   (morphine. 


heroine,  codeine,  methadone,  and  those  of 
other  drugs  such  as  the  central  nervous  sys- 
tem (CNS)  stimulants  (amphetamlnee.  co- 
caine), the  CNS  general  depressants  (bar- 
biturates, alcohol  and  other  sedatives) .  and 
the  psychedelic-hallucinogen  group  (LSD, 
mescaline,  marljvana). 

LAW 

The  treatment  approaches  that  generating 
mo»t  of  the  controversy  are  concerned  with 
compulsive  narcotics  users.  It  is  possible  to 
classify  any  drug  as  a  "narcotic"  under  the 
law.  as  the  Harrison  Act  of  1914  did  with  all 
substances  found  In  opium,  even  though 
many  of  them  have  no  subjective  effects.  But 
in  pharmacology  the  term  'narcotic"  is  now 
u;ied  only  for  those  substances  with  actions 
similar  to  those  of  morphine. 

The  narcotic  analgesics  affect  the  central 
and  autonomic  nervous  systems.  They  can 
be  injected,  inhaled  or  taken  orally.  Injected 
Intravenously  they  produce  a  "rush"  or 
"thrill"  sensation  in  the  abdamen  that  many 
users  say  Is  like  an  orga«m.  While  no  rush  is 
felt  when  the  drugs  are  taken  orally,  they 
still  produce  marked  relaxation  and  indif- 
ference to  pain  and  diatreas. 

When  a  narcotic  drug  is  used  several  times 
a  day  the  user  becomes  tolerant  to  and  physi- 
cally dependent  on  the  drug.  Precisely  what 
Is  responsible  for  this  decreasing  effect  that 
we  call  tolerance  Is  still  unknown.  But  ap- 
parently some  cells  and  body  systenu  become 
tolerant  rapidly  and  others  slowly.  For  ex- 
ample, long  after  a  morphine  user  becomes 
almost  totally  tolerant  to  the  psychological 
effects  of  the  drug.  It  may  still  cause  blm  to 
be  constipated  and  his  pupUs  to  be  con- 
stricted. A  person  tolerant  to  one  narcoUc 
will  t>e  almost  equally  tolerant  to  all  other 
narcotics  (crxMS- tolerance) .  But  there  Is  little 
cross- tolerance  between  classes  of  drugs. 
Bomeone  quite  tolerant  to  narcotics  can  atlll 
become  drunk  on  alcohol  or  barbltaratea  or 
euphoric  and  stimulated  by  amphetamines. 


The  user  becomes  physically  dependent 
when  the  drug  causes  his  physiology  to 
change  so  that  he  must  take  the  drug  to 
prevent  unpleasant  withdrawal  symptoms. 
The  pattern  of  withdrawal  symptoms  Is  much 
the  same  for  all  drugs  in  a  given  class  so 
that  the  picture  of  morphine  withdrawal  Is 
indistinguishable  from  that  of  heroin  with- 
drawal. Because  of  a  considerable  cross-de- 
pendence between  drugs  in  the  same  cate- 
gory, one  can  stop  heroln-wlthdrawal  sym- 
ptonu  by  taking  morphine,  methadone  or 
even  large  doses  of  codeine. 

Physical  dependence  and  *'addlctlon"  are 
not  synonymotis  Drugs  other  than  narcotics 
can  cauae  physical  dependence,  and  not  all 
withdrawal  syndromes  are  associated  with 
drug-craving.  "AddlcUon"  usually  means 
that  getting  and  taking  the  drug  pervades 
the  user's  entire  life.  There  are  several  aitua- 
Uona  In  which  a  physlcaUy  dependent  per- 
son Is  not  an  addict  In  this  sense.  For  ex- 
ample, a  baby  bom  to  a  woman  who  has  used 
narcotics  throughout  her  pregnancy  will  be 
physically  dependent  on  the  dr\ig  and  will 
have  to  be  treated  for  withdrawal  symptoms. 
But  It  Is  absurd  to  think  of  the  child  as  an 
addict.  Not  everyone  who  explores  the  effects 
of  narcotics  immediately  becomes  a  regular 
user.  Some  use  them  only  occasslonally; 
others  may  use  them  intermittently  over 
many  months  and  then  progress  to  regular 
constant  use.  Thus  there  is  no  sharp  line 
that  divides  the  user  from  the  compulsive 
user — addiction  Is  only  an  extreme  on  a  be- 
havioral continuum. 

Yet  once  the  craving  or  "h\inger"  for  nar- 
cotics develops,  tt  can  preempt  all  other 
values  and  Interests.  And  somehow  tt  seems 
that  the  hunger  Is  not  ended  merely  by  with- 
drawing the  drug,  but  seems  to  persist  long 
after  the  measurable  signs  of  withdrawal  are 
gone. 
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Logic  suggests  that  any  chemical  that 
stops  the  craving  should  be  considered  for 
use  In  treatment.  Of  course  the  narcotics 
themselves  can  satisfy  this  need.  In  his  book 
Drug  Addiction,  Lawrence  Kolb  lists  the  ac- 
complishments of  eight  renowned  English- 
men, all  opiate  addicts,  six  of  whom  lived 
past  70.  It  seems  evident  therefore  that  un- 
der some  conditions  narcotics  use  does  not 
lead  to  social  or  physical  deterioration.  But 
Kolb's  Englishmen  took  their  drugs  orally— 
they  were  stabilized.  In  England  the  stabi- 
lized addict  Is  now  a  rarity.  Although  Brit- 
ish physicians  are  still  permitted  to  pre- 
scribe narcotics — Including  heroin — for  nar- 
cotics addicts,  most  users  Inject  narcotics 
intravenously.  Because  of  the  short-acting, 
up-and-down  effects  of  heroin  taken  this 
way.  the  user  remains  preoccupied  with 
the  drug.  In  order  to  permit  normal  social 
function,  medical  therapy  should  eliminate 
narcotic  hunger  and  simultaneously  dis- 
courage the  tise  of  intravenous  narcotics. 

STNTHFTXC 

Methadone  maintenance  is  a  treatment 
pioneered  by  Vincent  Dole  and  Marie  Nys- 
wander  of  New  York's  Rockefeller  University. 
Methadone  Is  a  synthetic  narcotic,  In  uae 
for  more  than  20  years,  that  has  moat  of 
the  analgesic  and  respiratory-depressant  ef- 
fects of  other  narcotics.  It  is  apparently  more 
effective  when  it  is  taken  orally  than  such 
narcotics  as  morphine  are.  When  it  Is  given 
repeatedly  methadone  has  a  cumulative 
effect,  so  that  Its  capacity  to  prevent  with- 
drawal symptoms  lasts  longer  than  that  of 
heroin  or  morphine.  Methadone's  withdrawal 
syndrome  Is  considerably  milder  than  hero- 
in's or  morphine's,  though  It  may  last  12 
to  16  days  rather  than  heroin's  four  to  six 
days. 

For  more  than  a  decade  we  have  known 
that  small  doses  of  methadone  would  pre- 
vent withdrawal  symptoms  in  physically  de- 
pendent narcotics  users.  Dole  and  Nyswander 
found  that  a  dose  of  methadone  several 
times  the  size  necessary  to  prevent  with- 
drawal symptoms  not  only  relieves  the  per- 
sistent drug  hunger  that  often  plagues  the 
former  user  after  withdrawal  but  It  also 
produces  a  marked  tolerance  to  oplatellke 
drugs.  Including  methadone  Itself.  Thus  the 
patient  treated  with  high  doses  of  metha- 
done Is  so  tolerant  that  he  experiences  no 
rush  from  narcotics  and  few,  if  any,  of  the 
effects  of  the  methadone.  More  than  1,000 
former  heroin  users  are  being  treated  In  the 
Methadone  Maintenance  Program  In  New 
York.  Two-thirds  of  them  are  now  either 
working  or  attending  school.  Both  heroin  tise 
and  antisocial  activity  have  decreased  dra- 
matically. Methadone-treatment  programs  in 
other  cities  are  achieving  similar  results  In 
terms  of  reduced  crime  rates  and  Increased 
productivity  levels. 

mxDiMs 

There  are  a  number  of  Important  differ- 
ences between  the  use  of  oral  methadone 
In  a  rehabilitative  program  and  the  British 
practice  of  prescribing  narcotics  for  addicts. 
In  England  once  an  addict  has  his  narcotic 
prescription  filled  he  Is  free  to  use  the  drug 
In  any  way  and  with  whatever  frequency 
and  dosage  he  chooses.  The  young  heroin 
user  almost  always  chooses  to  take  It  Intra- 
venously— for  the  rush  or  thrill.  In  spite  of 
the  availability  of  more  hygienic  alternatives 
the  English  heroin  addict  uses  shared,  un- 
sterlle  needles.  And  the  probability  of  di- 
sease or  death  Is  higher  for  htm  than  tt  Is 
for  his  non-narcoUc-uslng  peers.  The  user 
who  makes  a  practice  of  taking  heroin  Intra- 
venously Is  most  of  the  time  either  high  or 
on  the  way. down  and  thinking  about  getting 
high  again.  Productivity  obviously  declines 
tu  this  situation. 

SHAKinO 

A  more  perplexing  problem  is  the  young 
user  who  Insists  on  sharing  bis  drug-using 


experiences  with  friends— by  sharing  his 
heroin.  The  number  of  young  heroin  usera 
In  England  rapidly  Increased  from  a  handful 
In  1954  to  more  than  a  thousand  In  1968. 
This  Is  the  doctors'  dilemma:  If  they  pre- 
scribe all  of  the  heroin  the  young  addict 
claims  he  needs  there  will  be  excess  supplies 
that  will  eventually  create  new  users.  If  they 
prescribe  less,  they  open  the  door  to  a  profit- 
oriented  black  market.  In  an  effoii:  to  stem 
the  Increase  of  new  users  changes  have  been 
made  In  British  regulations  to  restrict  heroin 
prescription  to  a  few  physicians  with  more 
specialized  training. 

In  contrast  to  these  problems  of  prescrib- 
ing heroin,  methadone  Is  given  only  for  oral 
use — and  frequency  and  dosage  are  deter- 
mined by  the  doctor.  Because  a  single  dose  of 
methadone  lEist  for  24  hours  or  longer,  staff 
members  can  watch  the  patient  take  each 
dally  dose  and  thereby  prevent  sale  of  the 
drug  to  new  addicts.  More  Important  there 
Is  no  sudden,  drug-Induced  high,  to  be  fol- 
lowed within  a  few  hours  by  withdrawal 
symptoms.  After  a  few  weeks  the  effects  of 
methadone  are  barely  felt.  In  ^ort  the  differ- 
ences between  the  psychdloglaclly  and 
physiologically  disruptive  effects  of  heroin 
taken  Intravenously  and  methadone  taken 
orally  may  be  functionally  more  important 
than  the  fact  that  they  are  both  narcotics. 

CTCLAZOCINE 

An  equally  recent  and  entirely  different 
approach  to  treatment  Is  the  use  of  narcotic 
antagonists — drugs  chemically  and  structtir- 
ally  so  like  narcotics  that  they  can  appar- 
ently occupy  the  place  In  the  nervous  sys- 
tem where  narooUcs  act.  Yet  the  antagonists 
have  little  or  no  narcotic  effects.  By  occupy- 
ing these  places  they  prevent  or  reverse  nar- 
cotic action.  For  years  the  antagonists  were 
used  only  in  the  treatment  of  narcotic  over- 
dose and  In  the  Nalllne  test  to  check  for 
recent  narcotics  tise.  A  few  yeara  ago  William 
Martin  and  his  oo-workers  at  the  Addiction 
Research  Center  In  Lexington,  Kentucky  ob- 
served that  cyclaeoctne,  a  long-acting,  oral 
antagonist,  could  prevent  patients  from  feel- 
ing the  effects  of  a  standard  dose  of  mor- 
phine. As  long  as  the  patients  took  cyclaao- 
clne  regularly  morphine  did  not  produce 
physical  dependence,  even  where  It  was  given 
several  times  a  day  for  several  weeks. 
sn>K-XFracT8 

Cyclazoclne  Is  not  considered  a  narcotic. 
Users  do  not  desire  tt  as  they  do  opiates. 
Given  to  a  person  who  Is  physlcaUy  depend- 
ent on  narcotics,  cyclazoclne  will  bring  on 
withdrawal  symptoms  rather  than  prevent 
them  as  methadone  does.  Among  Its  limita- 
tions are  side-effects  that  some  patients  find 
unpleasant.  Martin  and  his  co-workers  found 
that  naloxone,  a  new  antagonist.  Is  almoat 
free  of  such  tmpleasant  side  effects.  But 
other  studies  have  shown  that  Ite  duration 
may  be  too  short  and  its  cost  too  high  for 
It  to  be  useful  now. 

Antagonists  may  provide  a  means  to  "un- 
learn" drug-using  behavior.  Some  researchers 
believe  that  In  addition  to  personality  prob- 
lems that  might  predispose  a  person  to  start 
vising  narcotics,  the  compulsive  user  gradu- 
ally acquires  a  complex  set  of  conditioned 
responses  that  tends  to  perpetuate  drug  use. 
Each  use  of  the  drug,  each  reduction  In  ten- 
sion (whether  caused  by  anxiety,  depression 
or  anger),  reinforces  the  preceding  behavior, 
producing  a  progressively  stronger  desire  to 
take  the  drug  again.  With  repeated  regular 
use,  physical  dependence  develops.  Then  each 
drug  use  relieves  a  new  tension — the  with- 
drawal syndrome. 

T7P  oa  DOWN 

Recent  animal  research,  however,  indicates 
that  drug  use  may  be  reinforced  even  If  the 
drugs  produce  euphoria  Instead  of  reducing 
tension.  Animals  will  Inject  themselves  with 
amphetamines  and  cocaine.  They  will  also 
Inject  themselves  with  narcotics  tmder  ten- 
sion-free conditions.  Theoretically  It  makes 


little  difference  whether  the  addict  seeks  eu- 
phoria or  relief  of  tension.  The  best  way  to 
reverse  the  conditioning  process  would  be  to 
have  him  use  narcotics  In  his  old  haunts — 
but  get  no  effect.  This  lack  of  effect  will  be 
the  case  if  the  addict  takes  narcotic  antag- 
onists on  a  regular  basts.  While  many  re- 
searchers do  not  feel  that  the  addiction 
process  Involves  conditioning,  the  use  of  an- 
tagonists makes  it  possible  to  find  out. 

Narcotic  antagonists  also  have  additional 
value.  Since  they  prevent  a  patient  who  uses 
narcotics  occasionally  from  becoming  physi- 
cally dependent,  they  can  make  it  possible  for 
him  to  continue  work  or  participate  in  a 
rehabilitation  program.  Also  the  likelihood 
of  a  fatal  overdose  is  reduced  If  not  elimi- 
nated. 

Lncm 

A  drug  that  prevents  narcotic  action  ob- 
viously cannot  stop  a  person  from  associat- 
ing with  other  drug  usen.  halt  his  antisocial 
behavior  or  give  him  vocational  skills  or  hope 
for  a  better  life.  To  be  effective  It  must  be 
part  of  a  broad  program  of  social  rehabilita- 
tion. The  number  of  patients  now  receiving 
antagonists  Is  still  too  small  to  permit  a 
prediction  of  how  useful  the  treatment  will 
be. 

The  major  advantage  of  the  antagonists  Is 
that  they  are  not  narcotics.  They  have  vir- 
tually no  abuse  potential  and  can  be  given 
to  the  patient  for  self-doelng.  While  stopping 
the  antagonists  may  cause  some  reactions, 
these  are  far  less  serious  than  opiate-with- 
drawal symptoms.  After  the  patient  has  been 
doing  well  for  some  time,  cyclazoclne  can  be 
stopped  to  see  If  Improvement  Is  maintained. 
This  Is  harder  with  methadone  because  of 
the  withdrawal  symptoms  that  occur  when  It 
is  stopped. 

Far  different  from  either  methadone  or 
cyclazoclne  are  programs  for  compulsory  In- 
stitutional treatment  In  a  drug-free  environ- 
ment (hospital  or  prison),  followed  by  close 
supervision  In  the  community. 

These  programs  have  been  criticized  for 
trying  simultaneously  to  rehabUltate  users 
and  protect  the  public  from  their  antisocial 
behavior — sometimes  Incompatible  goals. 
They  have  also  been  attacked  for  being 
Ineffective  and  insufficiently  concerned  with 
the  users'  civil  rights. 

John  C.  Kramer  and  co-workera  reported 
that  one  year  after  release  from  the  14-month 
long  institutional  phase  of  California's  civil- 
commitment  program,  only  one  patient  In 
three  was  still  drug-free  and  In  the  commu- 
nity. The  results  of  a  supervisory  program  In 
Maryland  are  similar  to  those  obtained  In 
California.  At  the  end  of  a  year  there  were 
virtually  no  continuous  abstalnera  among 
released  prisoners  who  were  required  to  ab- 
stain frcxn  narcotics  and  to  submit  dally 
urine  samples  for  chemical  analysis  as  a  con- 
dition of  parole  from  the  Maryland  prison 
system.  More  than  80  per  cent  bad  returned 
to  prison. 

There  may  be  some  narcotics  usen  who 
will  benefit  from  clvll-commltment  or  close- 
supervision  programs.  But  It  remains  to  be 
determined  how  these  programs  will  mesh 
with  other  voluntary  programs,  and  whether 
their  use  will  be  restricted  to  those  addicts 
mostly  likely  to  benefit  from  them. 

COMMUNITI 

Another  distinct  approach  involves  the 
establishment  of  complex  social  systems  that 
are  ran  almost  entirely  by  ex-addicts.  Such 
organizations  as  Synanon  (California).  Day- 
top  Village.  Phoenix  Houses.  Odyssey  House 
(New  York),  and  Gateway  House  (Chicago) 
contrast  sharply  with  the  clvll-commltment 
tnstttuttons.  Rather  than  being  involuntarily 
confined,  residents  In  these  communities  are 
free  to  leave  at  any  time.  In  fact  they  must  at 
all  times  demonstrate  wllllngneas  to  conform 
to  community  rules  and  spirit  In  order  to 
remain. 

Many  former  coii4>ulBlve  drug  usen  are 
able  to  remain  drug-free  and  function  pro- 
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ductlvely  while  they  ar«  In  mch  eommunl- 
tl««  but  bow  they  do  «ft«r  levying  U  not 
cMtaln.  Som*  critics  f«el  tb*t  tb«  «ppro*ch 
falls  sliort  of  returning  ex-us«rs  to  tlMlr 
bomes  sound  of  mind  and  body.  But  even  U 
tills  Is  mo,  providing  a  voluntary,  speclallaad 
conuaunlty  In  whlcb  addicts  can  live  a  usaful 
Ufa  Is  still  a  worthy  enterprise. 

Of  tba  different  approaches  this  one  ap- 
pears best  suited  at  present  to  produce  a 
drug-fr«e.  productive  person  who  does  not 
need  continued  medical  care  or  psychological 
treatment. 

csuaaa 

Perhaps  the  diversity  of  approaches  can  be 
traced  back  to  fundamental  dlfferencee'  of 
opinion  about  the  causes  of  compulsive  nar- 
cotics use.  At  one  extreme  are  those  who  be- 
lieve that  the  persistent  craving  for  narcotics 
may  be  a  result  of  a  metabolic  or  physiologi- 
cal change  caused  by  repeated  narcotics  use— 
a  change  that  persist*  for  many  months  after 
the  drug  ts  withdrawn.  At  the  other  extreme 
are  those  who  believe  that  narcotics  are  used 
for  purely  hedonistic  purposes,  by  basically 
delinquent  persons  who  are  either  completely 
unconcerned  with  what  society  expects  or 
wtM  are  too  immature  to  weigh  the  possible 
long-term  consequences.  In  between  the  ex- 
treme* are  those  who  believe  that  narcotics 
are  used  by  the  emotionally  disturbed  to  treat 
their  own  psychological  dlfflculties  or  by  the 
economically  deprived  to  escape  the  reality 
of  their  limited  opportunities  or  by  thoae 
who.  having  repeatedly  experimented  with 
drugs,  have  conditioned  themselves  to  re- 
spond to  certain  situations  with  drug-taking 
behavior. 

All  of  the**  views  have  some  validity  with 
respect  to  sotne  drug  users  and  all  of  these 
factors  may  play  some  role  In  narcotic  ad- 
diction. Future  studies  may  help  create  ra- 
tional treatment  )^  sbowlng  tbat  one  factor 
1*  mora  algnlflcant  than  another  for  some 
spedHc  types  of  addict*.  At  that  point  the 
treatment  indicated  would  be  the  one  beet 
suited  to  correct  the  significant  factor.  It 
does  not  seem  likely  that  such  studies  will 
oome  quickly.  Compulsive  drug  use  1*  a 
ehronlc  problem  rather  than  an  acute  one. 
To  provide  meaningful  information,  reeearch 
projeeta  must  follow  the  user  over  several 
yean,  and  short-term  results  are  usually  of 
Uttle  slgninrance.  Presently  every  approach 
tbat  offers  aome  chance  of  reaching  at  least 
one  socially  acceptable  goal  is  In  use  and 
several  are  the  subject  of  careful,  critical, 
controlled  evaluations. 

BiXNs  Aixrrs 

Howevei.  serious  problems  arise  when  a 
number  of  different  agencies  offer  different 
treatment*  based  on  radically  different 
phlloaophical  premises.  Socnetbnes  the  user 
beootnes  locked  into  a  system  tbat  may  not 
be  appropriate  for  him.  If  a  user  does  not 
•horw  sattafaetory  progres*  toward  the  goals 
of  tbat  treatment  program,  be  will  be  dla- 
charged  from  voluntary  prorgam*  or  mere 
cloeely  oonflned  or  superrlaed  In  the  Involnn- 
tary  programs.  An  agency  rarely  admit*  that 
It*  approach  may  not  be  salted  to  a  oaar's 
needs  at  that  point  In  hU  life.  At  beat  the 
voluntary  programa  permit  their  failure*  to 
drop  out  and  find  their  own  way  Into  other 
treatment*  If  they  can.  Other  programs  often 
have  long  waiting  list*  and  the  user  may  not 
be  treated  for  months.  At  worst,  be  i*  Im- 
prlsotwirt  Ugally  In  an  InapproprlaU  pro- 
gram for  montb*  or  yaara. 

The  problem  of  moving  from  one  type  o< 
treatment  to  anotbar  oould  be  solved  by  a 
multi-modality  program  with  a  central  en- 
trance, from  which  usata  could  move  into  a 
number  a<  pblloaopbloaUy  and  oparatlonally 
distinct  treatmanta.  Aaalgnmsnta  to  different 
systems  oonld  be  baaed  on  ladlTldnal  prefer- 
enoss.  on  the  dletataa  at  a  raaaareb  asaign. 
cr— u  It  lisrfwae  aeaflable  a  rattonal  ^ldg- 
ment  baaed  on  knowledge  at  what  kind*  of 
individual*  do  beat  la  wtaleb  prograoM.  Onoe 


the  user  enters  a  particular  program  his  or 
her  progress  would  be  followed.  When  the 
program  or  the  paUent  feels  that  satisfactory 
progreee  U  not  being  made  he  would  be 
reassigned  to  another  program.  The  problem 
of  starting  and  coordinating  a  number  of 
different  programs  Is  obviously  more  difficult 
than  establishing  and  evaluating  any  single 
approach.  Tet  It  seems  as  if  only  such  a  co- 
ordinated effort  would  be  able  to  Identify 
which  specific  treatments  were  best  suited 
to  reach  particular  goals  for  various  types 
of  addicts. 

OPTION8 

In  1967.  as  the  chief  consultant  to  the 
Ullnois  NarcoUc  Advisory  Council.  I  sug- 
gested that  such  a  multi-modal  program  be 
developed  to  treat  nilnols'  estimated  6,000 
compulsive  narcotlcd  users.  Even  though 
there  was  no  assurance  that  a  multi- 
approach  program  would  function  better 
than  a  number  of  different,  independent  and 
phlloaophlcally  diverse  agenciea,  or  that  It 
could  be  made  to  function  at  all,  the  Council 
authorized  the  attempt. 

The  system — a  cooperative  project  of  the 
SUte  of  Illinois  Department  of  MenUl  Health 
and  the  University  of  Chicago  Department  of 
Psychiatry — took  In  Its  first  paUent  in  Janu- 
ary 1968.  By  July  1068  It  was  fully  operaUng 
and  Included  six  treatment  centers  In  differ- 
ent locations,  linked  by  weekly  staff  meetings 
and  central  entrance  and  evaluation  pro- 
cedures. The  total  program,  now  serving  more 
than  700  persons,  offers  methadone  mainte- 
nance, therapeutic  communities,  hospitalisa- 
tion and  halfway-house  facilities,  group 
therapy  and  the  use  of  narcotic  antagonists. 

Each  approach  Is  run  by  persons  who  be- 
lieve In  It.  Carl  Chamett,  former  facility 
director  of  Daytop  Village,  for  example  now 
directs  Gateway  Housee.  the  therapeutic 
community  component,  and  Bdward  Wash- 
ington, the  former  chief  social  worker  of  the 
New  York  methadone  maintenance  program, 
directed  the  first  outpatient  methadone  unit. 

ox*  KOOV 

While  at  first  no  one  geographical  center 
attempted  all  approaches,  that  was  obviously 
a  logical  next  step.  Such  a  program  I*  now 
being  operated  siiccees fully  In  the  former 
etaff  building  on  tb*  grounda  of  the  Tlnley 
Park  MMital  Health  Cuter  Total  abetlnenoe. 
methadone  ntaintenance  and  narcotic  antag- 
onists are  all  being  used  within  a  therapeu- 
tic community  directed  by  ex-addlcts.  Be- 
cause of  its  mnltl-modal  approach  the  Tlnley 
Park  unit  provides  an  Ideal  training  experi- 
ence. 

Although  It  now  appaara  that  a  multi- 
approach  program  can  work  In  a  single 
structure  It  1*  stlU  too  soon  to  gauge  the 
effeetlvenee*  of  the  Individual  parte,  or  the 
ettdency  of  tlie  total  mulU-approaeh  con- 
cept. But  It  to  already  nnequlvoeaUy  clear 
that  where  veated  Interesta  have  not  devel- 
oped and  treatment  of  nareoUea  users  ha* 
na«  become  poUtlclaed,  people  with  widely 
different  phlloaophlaa  can  not  only  talk  to- 
gether but  actively  cooperate. 


ORBOONIANS  COMMENT  ON  BffEDI- 
CARE  COSTS  AND  THE  MEDICAL 
PROFESSION 

til.  HATFIEUy.  Mr.  President,  cur- 
rently oir*  medicare  program  1a  under 
leglfilative  review,  and  will  receive  even 
more  attention  in  the  montbs  alMsad. 

In  some  quarters,  much  of  the  blame 
has  been  leveled  at  practicing  phyaicUuu. 
Naturally,  this  has  disturbed  many  seg- 
ments of  the  medical  community.  In 
Oregon,  the  medical  profession  has  ad- 
hered to  hich  standards  and  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so  in  the  future. 

The  president  of  the  Oregon  Medical 
Association,  Dr.  Nod  B.  Rawls.  expressed 


his  sentiments  on  this  issue  in  plain  lan- 
guage. In  addition,  the  associate  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  Multnomah 
County  Medical  Society,  Mr.»  J.  David 
Lortle,  wrote  me  on  the  same  matter.  I 
also  heard  from  Prof.  John  A.  Benson. 
Jr.  of  the  University  of  Oregon  Medical 
School.  The  Physicians'  Medical  Center 
of  McMinnvUle.  Greg.,  also  contacted  me 
with  thoughts  on  this  issue. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ters be  printed  in  the  Record^ 

There  being  no  objection,  Ae  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Multnomah  Countt  Mkoicai.  Socutt. 

Porttond.  Oreg.,  Mar.  25. 1970. 
Hon.  Mask  O.  Hatvikij), 
V.S.  Senate. 

Old  Senate  opce  Building, 
WasMngton,  D.C. 

Dkax  SxNAToa  Hatixblo:  I  had  the  pleasure 
yesterday  of  speaking  on  the  telephone  with 
one  of  your  assistants,  Mr.  John  Oberdorf. 
He  Informed  me  you  have  been  receiving  a 
number  of  Inquiries  or  complaints  about 
high  doctors"  fees,  particularly  as  they  relate 
to  the  Medicare  and  Medicaid  programs  In 
Oregon.  Mr.  Oberdorf  and  I  spoke  about  this 
problem  at  some  length  and  I  felt  It  might 
be  useful  to  you  If  I  were  to  briefly  discuss 
some  of  the  Issues  involved  in  this  matter. 

First,  there  is  no  denying  doctors'  fees  have 
Increased  and  will  continue  to  increase. 
These  Increases  in  fees  generaUy  coincide 
with  the  physician's  Increased  cost  of  doing 
business.  That  Is.  salaries  of  his  office  person- 
nel have  increased  significantly  over  the  past 
few  years.  Also.  rent.  utUltles,  ofllce  machin- 
ery, office  supplies  and  medical  supplies  have 
also  increased,  primarily  due  to  the  general 
Inflation  spiral.  Then  too,  the  ooet  of  the 
physicians'  malpractice  Insurance  Jumps  each 
year  so  tha '.  In  Oregon  today  some  physicians 
are  paying  nearly  $1,300  a  year  for  basic  mal- 
practice coverage  and  It  la  anticipated  this 
wUl  soon  Increase.  Finally,  a  major  factor  in 
boosting  the  cost  of  doing  business  for  a 
phyalclan  has  been  the  frequent  need  to  hire 
additional  personnel  because  of  the  ever  in- 
creasing paperwork  burden,  particularly  the 
filling  out  of  insurance  forms.  I  will  not  say 
Medicare  Is  directly  responsible  for  this  but 
certainly  has  been  a  significant  factor.  Much 
time  and  effort  Is  being  spent  by  physicians' 
oOlce  personnel  In  helping  the  over  66-year- 
olds  understand  the  workings  of  the  Medi- 
care program.  Ume  that  prior  to  the  Medicare 
program  was  not  required. 

If  you  have  received  complaint*  about  doc- 
tor's fees  in  reUtlon  to  Oregon's  Medicaid 
program  I  suspect  the  complaints  have  come 
from  pbysidan*.  not  patient*.  In  actual  fact 
Oregon's  Medicaid  program  U  nothing  more 
than  a  gimmick  used  by  the  state  to  secure 
federal  monies  to  pay  for  medical  costs  which 
the  sUte  previously  paid.  That  la,  the  fed- 
eral government  support*  the  state  govern- 
ment and  Its  welfare  department  in  paying 
pbyalelana'  feee  at  the  same  significantly 
sub-etandard  rate  aa  before  Oregon  adopted 
a  Medicaid  program. 

Under  Medicaid,  which  covers  only  the 
categorical  areas  of  aid  to  the  blind,  aid  to 
the  disabled,  aid  to  dependent  (^Udren  and 
aid  to  the  aged,  physicians  are  paid  $*.TS 
for  an  Individual  ofllce  visit.  This  la  just 
about  enough  In  a  general  practitioner's 
office  to  cover  bla  overhead.  In  an  Internist's 
office  or  other  specialist's  office  It  won't  even 
cover  overhead.  The  rest  of  the  welfare 
(Medicaid)  fee  schedule  U  equally  unrealis- 
tic. To  be  specific,  welfare  pays  a  physician 
Ml. 00  to  remove  tonsils  and  adenoids  while 
the  osual  and  customary  fee  in  Portland  to 
$110.  Welfare  pays  $118.36  for  an  appendec- 
tomy while  the  usual  and  customary  fee  U 
•360.00.  Physlclana  who  treat  welfare  pa- 
tient* must  accept  the*e  fee*  and  cannot  blU 
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the  patient  any  balance  between  what  wel- 
fare pays  under  Ita  Title  19  Medicaid  pro- 
gram and  what  the  physician's  usual  charge 
may  be.  Thus,  If  a  physician  sees  very  many 
welfare  patients  (and  In  Multnomah  Ooon^ 
there  are  more  than  80,000  on  ADC  alone) 
he  must  raise  his  usual  fees  to  compraaate 
for  the  loss  he  suffers  in  caring  for  welfare 
patients. 

Frankly,  Medicare  to  an  entirely  different 
situation.  I  suspect  patients  are  Indeed  ooen- 
plalnlng  that  their  doctor  to  overcharging 
them.  While  In  certain  Isolated  Instances 
this  may  be  true,  as  a  general  rule  doctors 
In  Portland  at  least  are  not  overcharging 
their  patients  under  Medicare  even  though 
It  appears  that  way. 

It  to  important  to  remember  that  when 
Mr.  Wilbur  Cohen,  former  Secretary  of 
Health,  education  and  Welfare  refused  to 
raise  the  premium  on  the  Part  B,  Title  18 
Insurance,  be  also  Issued  an  order  freedng 
the  reUnbursement  to  physicians  on  the  baato 
of  what  phyitclans  were  charging  aa  of  De- 
cember 31,  1968.  Tbat  freeee  still  exists. 
Thus,  here  In  Oregon.  Aetna,  the  fiscal  Inter- 
mediary for  Medicare,  to  paying  doctors'  1070 
blUs  at  the  December  81,  1068  rate.  Thus,  If 
a  doctor  charged  $5.00  for  an  office  visit  In 
1B68  and  today  he  has  Increased  hto  fee  to 
$7.00,  Medicare  pays  only  80  per  cent  at  $5i», 
or  $4.00.  The  patient  then  to  responslbto  not 
only  for  the  ao  per  cent  of  the  1968  usual  and 
customary  fee  of  $5.00  upon  which  Medicare 
bases  It  payment,  but  to  also  responsible  for 
the  $3.00  Increase  In  the  doctor's  fee  between 
1968  and  1970.  Thus,  the  patient  who  to  told 
that  Medicare  pays  80  per  cent  of  the  doc- 
tor'a  osnal  and  customary  fee  can  only  con- 
clude that  he  has  been  overcharged. 

In  ptaOa  fact,  the  doctor  to  generaUy  not 
overcharging  for  hto  services  In  1970  but  the 
government  to  underpaying  and  to  reaUy  vio- 
lating It*  own  contractual  obligation  to  pay 
80  per  cent  of  usual,  customary  and  reaaon- 
able  feee.  However,  tbe  Medicare  law.  appar- 
ently specifically  forbids  the  fiscal  inter- 
mediartee  from  explaining  tbto  situation  to 
their  ellMits.  the  patients.  Thus  the  doctor 
gets  blamed  and  must  spend  hto  valuable 
time  or  the  time  of  hto  employees  In  explain- 
ing thto  ridiculous  situation  to  the  patient 
who  to  indeed  the  victim  in  thto  case. 

Thto  to  a  c<HnpUcat*d  situation  and  I 
hope  my  discussion  makes  some  sense.  There 
are  other  factors  within  Medicare  that  are 
perhaps  worthy  of  discussion  as  problems  but 
do  not  directly  relate  to  the  patients'  com- 
plaints about  overcharging. 

Now  I  do  want  you  to  know  the  Mult- 
nomah County  Medical  Soctoty  to  very  con- 
cerned about  thto  entire  situation.  We  have 
available  to  any  patient  who  writea  u*  a 
Orlevanoe  Committee  which  will  review  In 
detail  any  and  all  complaint*  It  recelvea.  Be 
assured  tbto  to  not  a  whitewash  oommtttee 
It  is  a  oonamlttee  dedicated  to  resolving  the 
complaints  of  aggrieved  patlenta  and  U  a 
phyalclan  to  arn»g  the  committee  doea  not 
healtate  to  say  *o  and  take  neceeaaiy 
rctlon. 

Also,  we  have  available  a  Health  Ibbut- 
ance  Bevlew  Committee  which  monthly  re- 
views numerous  complaints  from  Insuraaes 
r"mp^'"'^»„  physicians  and  patients  about 
fees  charged  or  paid.  Thto  Committee's  prime 
function  to  to  Investigate  fees  charged  and 
to  determine  what  a  reasonable  fee  would 
be  in  the  Portland  area.  Again,  thto  Ocm- 
mlttee  to  most  diligent  In  ita  pursuit  of  any 
wrongdoing 

Thus  the  mecbantonw  exist  her*  locally 
for  aU  pecaons  to  get  a  fair  and  boaait 
haaring  ahout  any  complaint  they  may  have 
against  their  physicians.  It  I*  becau**  of  tfers 
effecUvenae*  ot  the**  two  peer  review  oom- 
mittaa*  that  I  can  aanire  you  tte  Mottaamah 
County  Ifadical  Soelaty  to  moat  involve* 
la  laaurlnc  that   It*   Indlvldiial 


members  are  honestly  meeting  their  ethical 
and  legal  obUgattona  to  their  pattenta. 
ConllaUy. 

J.  DavD  iMKrat, 
Attociate  Kxecvtive  Director. 

OacGON  Medical  Associatiom, 
Portland,  Oreg.,  March  20, 1070. 
Senator  Mark  O.  Haiviklb. 
Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dka«  SzNAToa  HATFtELD:  It  appears  to 
members  of  thto  aaaoclatlon  that  some  mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  and  select  Congressional 
Committee  staff  are  determined  to  place  the 
blame  for  the  soaring  costs  of  Medicare  and 
Medicaid  squarely,  and  may  I  add  tmjustly. 
on  the  American  Medical  profession.  What  to 
even  more  disconcerUng  to  their  paraUel 
attempts  to  assassinate  the  character  of  the 
nation's  doctors. 

The  highly  pubUclBed  and  shockingly  mla- 
leadlng  staff  report  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  to  an  excellent  example.  You  may 
be  assured  my  profession  is  not  riddled  with 
fraudulent  practitioners  who  gouge  the  el- 
derly, the  Inflrn,  and  the  government,  as  thto 
report  would  lead  the  nation  to  beUeve. 
Rather,  medicine  is  constituted  of  dedicated, 
highly  skilled  and  conaclentlou*  profeeeion- 
ato,  many  of  whom  predicted  Medicare  and 
Igf^i'^i*'*  would  aoon  far  suipaas  the  casual 
estimates  made  by  the  sponsors  and  sup- 
porters of  the  original  legtolaUon. 

I  wish  to  add  that  my  associates  in  Oregon. 
and  across  the  country  abhor  the  few  abus- 
ers of  federal  medical  programs  or,  for  that 
matter,  private  patlenta.  We  have,  are,  and 
wiU  continue  to  seek  and  dlaclpline  doctors 
who  overcharge  and  over-utilize.  If  such  in- 
dividuals are  guUty  of  fraudulent  conduct, 
we  wlU  use  every  means  available  to  us  to 
see  that  JusUoe  to  effected.  This  to  not  an 
empty  pledge,  but  a  basic  working  precept 
of  the  ethlca  of  our  profession. 

We  very  frankly  recent  thto  and  other  co- 
vert attempte  to  shake  the  faith  of  our  legto- 
latora  ""<  the  American  public  in  tbe  In- 
tegrity of  medical  doctors.  Further,  we  trust 
you  wUl  do  everything  posalbU  to  aee  that 
thtoaort  of  maUdous  demagogitery  to  atopped 
and  tbat  the  record  to  set  aright.  Tour  inter- 
est and  oooperatloa  wUl  be  moat  appreciated. 
Sincerely. 

NOKL  B.  Rawls,  MJ>., 

Pre«i«l«nf. 

nrnvxastTT  or  OaaooM  Mtnirai.  School, 

Portland,  Oreg.,  MarOi  12,  1970. 
Senator  Mask  O.  HATmcLo. 
V.S.  Senrnte, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkas  SENAToa  Hatfikld:  I  was  somewhat 
disturbed  to  team  of  a  report  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  on  February  3,  1070  con- 
cerning "Medicare  and  Medicaid— Problems. 
Issues  and  Alternatives".  Chapter  6  of  the 
Report  concerns  payments  to  superrtsory 
physicians  in  teaching  hospitato  and  to  cf 
obvious  Interest.  It  concludes  with  a  staff 
recommendation  as  foUows: 

"The  staff  to  aware  that  the  Involvement 
of  teaching  physicians  in  direct  patlMit  care 
variea  with  reapect  to  a  given  patient  from 
none  to  extenslTe.  We  also  recognise  that 
ohaigee  were  normaUy  not  made  nor  pay- 
ment anUelpated,  by  teaching  phyalelaaa  fer 
Institutional  patlenta  prior  to  medicare.  TlM 
staff  concludw  that  there  to  no  JnsUflcatlon 
under  tbe  present  medicare  statute  for  retm- 
boraement  of  aupervtoery  phyaldaas  servloee 
to  an  lastltatlonal  pattent  In  a  teaching  aeC- 
tlng  and  that  there  la  no  legal  obUgatlcn  on 
the  part  of  the  patient  to  pay  him  for  (hcae 
•ervlcea.  For  thoae  reasons,  we  recommend 
that  thto  type  vt  retmbwramaeat  he  tarml- 
natod  oatu  audi  time  aa  Ctangrem  tiearty  and 
^eetficaUy  ezpraase*  aa  Intention  to 


burse  for  these  smiloes  and  specifies  the  cri- 
teria under  which  they  vrtll  be  reimbursed." 

The  statement  suggesta  tbat  Medicare  pro- 
voked professional  chargea  by  teaching  phy- 
sicians for  institutional  patlente.  At  thto  and 
other  Institutions  patients  able  to  pay,  espe- 
cially thoee  with  third-party  Insurance  cover- 
age for  professional  fees,  were  billed  for  pro- 
fessional services  rendered.  Tbto  practioe  con. 
tlnues  here  for  those  covered  by  Insurance 
either  under  Medicare  or  private  coverage. 
The  returns  from  such  charges  are  an  Im- 
portant reeource  in  maintaining  competitive 
faculty  salaries  and  even  In  providing  faculty 
poeiUons.  Thto  pracUce  iH^n  long  before 
Medicare. 

I  have  also  enclosed  a  resolution  by  tbe 
American  Board  of  Internal  Medicine,  a 
certifying,  examining,  non-profit  board 
which  helps  set  standards  at  excellence  for 
Internists.  Tbto  resolution  baa  been  aent  to 
Mr.  Thomas  M.  Tlemey,  Director,  Bureau  of 
HealUi  Insurance,  Social  Sectmty  Admlnte- 
tration,  and  be  has  responded.  I  thought  thto 
additional  petapectlve  might  be  useful  to 
you  as  Senator  LiOng'B  hearings  continue  ex- 
plorations of  the  matter. 

With  warm  regarda. 
Most  respectfuUy. 

John  A.  BsNaoN,  Jr.,  MJ>.. 
Profeuor  of  Medicine,  Head,  Divinon  of 
GaMtroenterotogg, 

American  Boaxo  op  Internal  IiIxdicine, 

Philadeiphia,  Pm.,  January  6.  1970. 
Mr.  TBoacAS  M.  TnaNXT. 
Director,  Bureau  of  Health  Insurance.  Social 
Security  Administration,  Baltimore,  Md. 

DcAx  Ma.  TixaNZT:  The  American  Board  of 
Internal  Medicine,  for  aeveral  montha,  haa 
been  consideiing  the  effects  of  tbe  admln- 
totratlon  of  Medicare  and  Medicaid  on  the 
educational  and  training  programs  In  In- 
ternal medicine.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  tbe 
Board  on  December  2,  1969.  the  following 
reaolution  was  adopted  and  I  was  requested. 
u  Chairman,  to  forward  it  to  you  for  your 
consideration.  Copies  of  the  resolution  are 
atoo  being  sent  to  the  Association  of  Ameri- 
can Medical  Colleges  and  to  the  Individual 
chairmen  at  departments  of  medicine  of  our 
medical  achoola.  Tbe  reeolutlan  to  as  fol- 
lows: 

"The  American  Board  of  Internal  Medi- 
cine has  ss  its  primary  responsibility,  the  de- 
termination of  qualifications  ot  phyalciana 
for  certification  in  Internal  medicine  and 
Its  subspecialties.  Inherent  in  thto  mandate 
are  the  assessment  of  training  programs  and 
efforts  toward  their  contlnolng  improve- 
ment. The  Boards  activities  are  thereby 
sensitive  to  any  influence*,  diiwet  or  indirect, 
which  bear  upon  training  methods  and 
their  effective  appUcatUta. 

"Sharing  of  re*pQns1hlHty  In  pattent  cam 
to  a  fundamental  requirement  for  an  effective 
training  program.  Tlie  Indirect  undermining 
of  thto  necessary  objective  by  disallowance 
of  paymento  for  ■eiiluti*  at  *upetvlalag  i>hy- 
*lelan*  In  a  teaching  aetttag  can  rsaalt  only 
In  declining  quality  at  tratBlag  and  thereby 
a  lower  rather  than  an  ever-better  level  at 
care.  The  manner  in  which  TlUee  XVm  and 
XTX  are  being  Implemented  in  many  parte 
of  the  cotintry  Influences  adversely  tbe  qual- 
ity ot  both  medical  care  and  education. 

"We  respectfully  request  that  repreaent- 
attvm  of  the  Social  Sectuity  Administra- 
tion and  other  related  agenctea  "^p*****  and 
intensify  interehaage  with  their  comtsr- 
parts  In  postgraduate  ariedlnal  adueaUon  la 
seeking  the  best  adaptation  at  relevant  leg- 
islation to  our  r^vmnnn  goato." 

We  do  hope  that  you  wOU  give  thto  atate- 
meat  your  settoua  consideration,  and   we 
should  be  plm*sil  to  dlacm*  It  farther  with 
you  should  yoa  wlah. 
Slnoerely  yours. 

J.  O.  Mraa,  MJ>. 
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lldfonnnLLS,  Omma., 

March  14, 1970. 
Senator  Mask  O.  Hatttblb. 
Senator  Offlce  Building, 
Washington.  D.C.: 

The  Pbyslclana  Medlc*l  Center.  McMlun- 
vlile,  Oregon,  request*  tbat  you  exert  your  in- 
fluence to  put  In  proper  focus  tbe  role  of 
the  physlcmn  In  the  Implementation  of  tlw 
Medicare  program  and  to  determine  whether 
or  not  there  Is  a  deliberate  attempt  to  dis- 
parage physicians  on  the  national  level  by 
continuous  attacks  on  their  Integrity  and 
dedication.  Tbe  publicity  resulting  from  the 
release  of  the  report  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Conunlttee  on  Medicare  is  the  most  recent 
case  In  point.  We  resent  being  singled  out  as 
being  responsible  for  the  financial  faults  of 
Medicare.  We  resent  the  Implication  that 
fraud  by  physicians  is  rife  In  the  Medicare 
program  when  In  fact  evidence  of  fraud  by 
physicians  is  demonstrably  small  and  Inslg- 
nlflcant  In  relation  to  the  cost  of  the  overall 
program.  Tbe  evidence  is  that  the  great  ma- 
jority of  physicians  do  not  overcharge,  are 
not  abusing  the  program  and  are  dedicated 
to  making  Medicare  work.  We  are  discour- 
aged. We  dislike  being  scapegoau.  We  look  to 
our  statesmen  in  Congress  to  set  tbe  record 
straight,  to  let  It  be  known  that  they  have 
faith  In  the  medical  profession  and  that  the 
vast  majority  of  physicians  are  honest  and 
dedicated  to  providing  high  quality  medical 
care  to  all  persons. 

W.  T.  Ross.  MJ3.. 
Physicians  Medical  Center. 


ACADEMIC  FREEDOM  IS  LOST 
THROUGH  STUDENT-FACULTY 
DESTRUCTION 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  events 
of  recent  days  on  several  college  cam- 
puses have  crystallized.  I  think,  the  prob- 
lem of  what  Is  commonly  termed  "stu- 
dent dissent."  It  is  more  nearly  destruc- 
tion. 

It  has  demonstrated  that  a  dedicated 
hard  core  of  irrational  radicals  can  bring 
great  universities  to  their  knees.  And 
they  can  do  it  with  the  acquiescence,  and 
often  the  support,  of  faculty  members. 
Thinking  students  who  can  be  led  sheep- 
like Into  massive  demonstrations  against 
an  ill-defined  establishment  are  aban- 
doning all  pretense  of  education. 

Those  who  Join  in  the  shouting  down 
of  Invited  speakers,  as  in  the  case  of 
Gen.  Maxwell  Taylor  at  Monmouth  Col- 
lege and  Secretary  Walter  Hlckel  at 
Princeton  University  show  that  they  hold 
no  interest  in  others'  ideas  and  seek  only 
to  impose  their  own  ill -formed  beliefs. 

At  one  of  our  great  tax -supported  in- 
stitutions. Penn  State  University,  the 
president's  house  was  stoned  and  fires 
set  because  of  refusal  to  grant  amnesty 
to  those  arrested  In  a  previous  demon- 
stration. 

The  issue  at  Tale  University,  as  we 
understand  It.  is  to  halt  the  educational 
process — a  joint  agreement  of  faculty 
and  students — for  discussions  of  a  pend- 
ing mtirder  trial  because  some  students 
have  prejudged  the  outcome  without 
hearing  the  evidence. 
*  If  these  situations  defy  reason,  they 
at  least  demand  a  reasonable  response. 
Or  must  our  strife- torn  colleges  and  uni- 
versities await  equally  repressive  action 
by  alumni  and  parents  and  taxpayers 
who  pay  the  bills? 

Do  our  universities  have  a  responsi- 
bility to  demand  rational  behavor  m 


a  condition  of  attendance?  The  univer- 
sity occupies  a  unique  position  in  our 
society,  but  it  must  teach  its  inhabitants 
that  they  are  governed  by  the  same  laws 
of  conduct  and  the  same  niles  of  civic 
responsibility  as  the  rest  of  our  citizenry. 
The  denial  of  the  rights  of  the  majority 
of  serious  students  by  shutting  down 
classes  is  the  most  outrageous  oppres- 
sion of  all.  The  moves  to  silence  the  pres- 
entation of  opposite  views  is  an  obscene 
violation  of  the  fundamental  freedoms. 
To  stamp  out  a  man's  words,  as  one 
editorial  writer  so  accurately  observed,  Is 
no  different  from  burning  a  man's  books. 

Dr.  Eric  A.  Walker,  president  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  University,  declared 
on  February  6  of  this  year: 

If  one  truth  emerges  from  tbe  handling  of 
these  troubled  campuses,  It  Is  that  college 
presidents  were  not  firm  enough  In  ttaelr 
dealing  with  hard-core  militants  when  those 
militants  began  to  use  force. 

Almost  3  months  later  there  are.  no 
doubt,  hundreds  of  other  heads  of  in- 
stitutions of  learning  who  now  realize  the 
truth  of  these  words. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  editorial  comments  on  the  sub- 
ject be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
I  Prom  the  New  Tork  Times.  Apr.  27,  1970] 

STAMPtHO    OOT    PaXXDOM 

General  Maxwell  D.  Taylor  knows  as  much 
about  America's  Involvement  In  Vietnam  as 
anyone  In  tbe  world.  He  was  President  Ken- 
nedy's chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
President  Johnson's  Ambassador  to  South 
Vietnam,  still  serves  as  President  Nixon's 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Intelligence  Advi- 
sory Board. 

This  Is  the  general — a  personal  repository 
of  history — who  was  booed  off  the  platform 
at  Monmouth  College  after  accepting  an  In- 
vitation to  speak  before  the  Student  Union. 
The  spectacle  of  students,  led  by  a  so-called 
professor  on  the  college  faculty,  preventing 
General  Taylor  from  giving  his  tolk  U  more 
than  vulgar;  It  is  the  kind  of  fasclst-mlnded 
repression  that  kills  the  meaning  of  educa- 
tion. General  Taylor  and  Monmouth  College 
might  have  learned  something  from  each 
other;  now  tbe  chance  to  listen — and  learn — 
Is  dead.  Stamping  on  a  man's  words  Is  no 
different  from  burning  a  man's  books. 


[From   the   Philadelphia   Xvenlng   Bulletin, 
Apr.  34.  1970] 

PUfM   STATX'S   ALTXaMATTTXa 

With  commendable  patience.  Dr.  Eric  A. 
Walker,  president  of  Pennsylvania  State  Uni- 
versity, baa  tried  to  make  the  dlsUnctlon 
between  peaceable  student  dissent  and  the 
fires  aiMl  rock-throwing  now  disrupting  his 
campus. 

Over  the  last  couple  of  years,  this  distinc- 
tion has  been  accepted  In  academic  circles  as 
the  proper  point  of  departure  for  a  college 
administrator  trying  to  soothe  tempers  and 
arbitrate  honest  differences. 

And,  In  an  atmosphere  supposedly  dedi- 
cated to  reason.  It  would  seem  a  quite  proper 
one.  But  the  some  300  to  350  hardcore  cam- 
pus militants  at  Penn  State  are  not  suscepti- 
ble to  logic  and  persuasion.  To  such  mili- 
tants, both  are  signs  of  weakness  to  be 
exploited. 

Thus,  the  alternatives  to  which  Dr.  Walker 
has  resorted — calUng  State  Police  and  ob- 
taining Injunctions — are  not  only  logical 
ones;  they  are  the  only  ones.  And.  to  the 
taxpayers  who  support  Penn  State,  they  are 
eminently  satisfactory  ones. 


Those  professedly  offended  by  the  "police 
presence"  on  the  Penn  State  campus  ought 
to  ponder  one  thing.  The  campus  bullies  are 
not  dismayed;  they  are  Indeed  gratified. 

The  police  presence  radicalizes  emotional 
segments  of  the  student  body  and  faculty, 
rallying  them  to  militant  demands  they 
would  otherwise  reject. 

What  could  be  more  meaningless,  for  in- 
stance, or  more  calculated  to  Inflame  emo- 
tions, than  calling  for  an  end  to  "oppression" 
of  student  dissent  In  these  circumstances? 

What  could  t>e  more  arrogant  than  de- 
manding amnesty  for  the  demonstrators  who 
stoned  Dr.  Walker's  house  and  set  fires  around 
the  campus? 

There  Is  one  last  alternative  at  Dr.  Walker's 
disposal  which  has  already  been  endorsed 
by  the  Penn  State  board  of  trustees.  It  Is 
expulsion  of  militants  who  defy  the  law.  It 
is  not  only  an  effective  and  proper  alterna- 
tive at  Penn  State,  but  also  at  other  Insti- 
tutions plagued  by  violent  and  uncompro- 
mising dissent,  most  recently  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  witness  a  rash  of  fires  and 
window  -  breakings. 

The  range  of  choices  available  to  colleges 
and  universities  In  these  circumstances  has 
steadily  dwindled.  And  if  now  It  narrows  to 
expulsion.  It  Is  not  l>ecause  of  any  Insensl- 
tlvlty  or  vlndlctlveness  on  the  part  of  admin- 
istrators. It  Is  simply  because  the  university 
must  rid  Itself  of  forces  which  would  destroy 
It. 

(From  the  Washington  Post.  Apr.  20,  1970] 
Ths  Ruls  or  Unkkason 

Those  who  supposed  complacently  a  year 
ago,  when  there  was  so  much  murklness  and 
confusion  at  Cambridge  and  so  much  seem- 
ing lux  et  Veritas  In  New  Haven,  that  the 
difference  between  Tale  a '  d  Harvard  was  a 
difference  between  men  and  'oys  must  now 
revise  their  Judgment.  Talles,  too.  are  capa- 
ble of  frenzy,  especially  In  the  springtime. 
They,  too,  can  go  berserk,  run  amok  and 
revert  to  adolescence.  They  need  no  longer 
take  a  back  seat  to  the  sons  of  Harvard  In 
Irrationality. 

Tou  will  have  to  pay  pretty  close  atten- 
tion If  you  are  going  to  ^ollow  the  Intri- 
cacies of  what  Is  currently  going  on  at  Tale. 
In  New  Haven,  a  Connecticut  community 
supposed  to  be  more  or  less  independent  of 
the  university,  a  trial  I  being  conducted 
In  order  to  determine  whether  some  Black 
Panthers,  Including  Bobby  Seale.  the  na- 
tional chairman  of  the  riack  Panther  Party, 
were  responsible  for  the  murder  of  an  al- 
legedly apostate  Panther  named  Alex  Rack- 
ley. 

As  to  the  merits  of  the  charge  against  the 
defendants  in  this  trial,  we  are  as  free  from 
opinion  as  any  quaUfied  Juror.  Among  the 
youths  of  Tale,  however,  a  very  strong  con- 
viction appears  to  have  developed  that  the 
court  Is  corrupt,  the  trial  political  and  the 
verdict  foreordained.  To  demonstrate  their 
disapproval  of  the  whole  proceeding,  about 
80  per  cent  of  the  Tale  student  body  staged 
a  strike  against — the  university.  This  is  to 
say  that  they  boycotted  classes  and  lectures, 
picketed  the  entrances  of  buildings  on  the 
campus  and  generally  disported  themselves 
like  young  men  on  a  holiday  or  at  some  sort 
of  charivari. 

Tbe  faculty  at  Tale — now  follow  this  care- 
fully— apparently  determined  to  prove  that 
there  Is  no  such  thing  as  a  generation  gap 
and  that  the  old  can  be  just  as  Immature  as 
the  young,  met  in  solemn  conclave  on  Thurs- 
day and  unresoluted  an  endorsement  of  the 
student  strike.  "Faculty  members,"  the  fac- 
ulty said,  "should  be  free  to  suspend  their 
classes;  they  should  take  a  toierant  position 
In  regard  to  assignments  and  papers  handed 
In  late,  and  they  should  make  as  much  time 
as  possible  available  for  the  discussion  of 
Immediate  and  pressing  Issues." 

Now.  let's  recapitulate  and  see  if  we  all 
understand  the  situation.  In  order  to  prevent 
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any  improper  or  undue  pressure  upon  the 
course  of  Justice  and  to  protect  the  court 
from  any  ttnge  of  poUtlcal  Mas,  the  student 
body  and  faculty  at  Tal*  have  agreed  that 
there  shall  be  no  education  at  Tale  until 
the  trial  of  Bobby  Seale  Is  decided  the  way 
they  think  It  ought  lo  be  decided.  Frankly, 
we  havent  heard  of  anything  quite  the  equal 
of  this  slnoe  the  Ku  Klux  rian  quit  burning 
cronea  In  ftont  of  oonrtliouset.  In  Alabama. 

(From  tbe  Washington  Evening  Star,  Apr.  27, 
1970] 

iBaATIONALRT   AT   TALK 

An  unfortunate  thing  happened  to  Tale  at 
a  faculty  meeting  the  other  night.  The  pro- 
fessors went  far  toward  acquiescing  In  tbe 
paralysis  of  a  great  university. 

And  what  Is  the  ostensible  reason  for  the 
first  such  crisis  at  Tale  since  that  institution 
opened  in  1701?  It's  the  effort  of  Connecticut 
autbontlas  to  try  several  men  charged  with 
a  aonUd  slaying.  Tbe  case  would  be  unre- 
markable except  that  one  of  the  defendants 
Is  the  national  chairman  of  the  Black  Pan- 
thara.  Bobby  Seale.  Tbe  other  defendants 
also  are  Panthers,  as  was  the  victim. 

One  expects  many  of  1970's  undergraduates 
to  get  their  Judgment  so  out  of  whack  that^- 
wltta  demi^oglc  manipulation — they  cant 
dUttngulsb  between  a  cause  and  a  non- 
cause.  Or  between  political  persecution  and 
an  attempt  by  society  to  solve  a  murder. 

On  bahaU  of  the  boycotting  students,  one 
can  plead  tbalr  inexperience,  and  their  vul- 
nerability to  "radicalising"  elen>enU  among 
them.  But  what  excuse  can  be  given  for  the 
faculty  members  who  have  v^reed  to  "sus- 
pension of  the  normal  aoademlc  ftinetlons"? 
Tale  U  auppoaed  to  stop  aducatlng  while  tbe 
great  lasvie  ol  the  murder  trial  Is  discussed. 

The  trouble  Is.  there's  no  issue  a',  this  point 
except  the  guilt  or  Innocence  of  each  of  the 
defendants  still  under  Indictment.  And  that 
is  for  tba  Jurors  to  decide  on  the  basis  of 
tbe  evidence  that  wUl  be  forthcoming  la 
openooiut. 

In  tbe  meantime,  serious  Tale  students 
would  do  ««U  to  get  their  professors  back  in 
class.  Exams  have  a  way  of  sneaking  up  on  an 
unwary  scholar  In  the  spring. 


HUNGER  IN  CHICAGO 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  in  the  past 
few  months,  I  have  made  statements 
about  the  extent  of  hunger  in  the  city  of 
Chicago.  On  April  20.  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs  held 
hearings  in  Chicago  to  ascertain  the 
current  situation. 

The  testimony  we  received  painted  a 
picture  of  a  city  riddled  with  redtape  and 
too  burdened  financially  to  seek  out  and 
feed  its  nearly  600.000  hungry  poor.  It 
was  a  picture  of  malnourished  children 
too  hungry  to  learn;  kA  the  elderly  too 
proud  to  ask  for  food;  of  a  city  unwilling 
or  unable  to  respond  to  their  needs;  and 
of  a  Federal  Government  which  must 
revamp  its  food  and  welfare  programs. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  Is  currently  pub- 
lishing a  aeries  of  articles  written  by 
Patricia  Krlsmis  and  Angela  Parker,  with 
photograidis  by  Ovle  Carter,  exploring 
hunger  in  Chicago.  These  are  prorocattre 
artides  which  critically  examine  what 
it  is  like  to  be  himgry  and  why  no  solu- 
tions to  the  hunger  problem  hare  yet 
been  found. 

I  commend  the  Chicago  Tribune  and 
its  reporters  (or  making  the  puUic  aware 
of  this  problem.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  some  oC  the  artides  be  printed  hi 
the 


There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

A  Sad  Stost  or  HnNCXx  Aifo  Bow  CHn.miKiT 

OF  Chicaco'b  Poob  Sxtitkx 

(By  Patricia  Krlzmls  and  Angela  Parker) 

Tliere  Is  a  game  In  Chicago  called  banger. 

It  is  played  by  politicians,  organlsatian 
leaders,  government  officials,  private  agen- 
cies, and  the  poor. 

Many  of  the  losers — Infants,  children,  and 
tbe  elderly— never  really  play  the  game.  But 
they  are  tbe  victims,  caught  In  a  vicious 
circle  from  which  there  seems  xk>  escape. 

rr    DOES   EXIST 

The  existence  of  hunger  has  been  acknowl- 
edged at  all  levels  of  government.  There  Is 
talk  of  the  shame  of  It;  the  shocking  thought 
that  any  person  In  this  country  should  go 
hungry.  Solutions  have  been  suggested.  Na- 
tional studies  are  under  way.  Hunger  and 
its  companion,  malnutrition,  have  become 
political  issues  tossed  back  and  forth  as  all 
try  to  fix  responalblUty. 

"ITie  city  has  taken  leadership."  saki 
Deton  J.  Brooks  Jr.,  commissioner  ol  Chi- 
cago's department  of  human  resources  and 
Mayor  Daley's  overseer  of  hunger  problems 
and  feeding  programs. 

"Tbe  dty  has  not  swept  tbe  problem  under 
tbe  rug."  Brooks  said.  "There  U  no  poUUcal 
profit  In  hunger.  But  tbe  city  Is  limited  in 
what  It  can  do.  This  Is  a  national  problem 
with  the  state  sharing  responsibility." 

WHO  n   USPOXKIBLX 

Sen.  Percy  (R..  ni.)  tossed  the  reeponsl- 
blUty  right  back  to  the  city.  Babies  and  the 
elderly  are  starving  In  Chicago,  be  said,  and 
theclty  could  remedy  the  situation  if  only  It 
wou)4  ask  for  surplus  foods  from  tbe  federal 
government. 

In  Springfield,  Gov.  Ogllvle  and  Harold  O. 
Swank,  state  public  aid  director,  have  nrged 
that  the  federal  government  be  flnandaUy 
responsible  for  welfare. 

The  Bev.  Jease  Jackson,  national  director 
of  OperaUcMi  Breadbasket,  contended  that  no 
one.  whether  at  the  dty.  state,  or  federal 
level.  Is  d(4ng  enough. 

SmaU  private  agencies,  whldi  have  as- 
sumed tbe  Uon's  share  oC  work  In  feeding 
people,  say  they  c&nt  solve  the  problem. 

In  the  meantime,  many  In  Chicago  go  to 
bed  with  empty  stomachs  wbUe  taxpayers 
dole  out  more  and  more  of  their  pay  cheeks 
to  combat  a  altuatlon  they  really  doat 
understand. 

A  stATTXB  or  DXranTION 

Part  (tf  the  oonfuslon  arises  from  conflict- 
ing definitions  of  hunger  and  malnutrltloa. 
Tbey  are  not  the  same. 

H«inger,  as  defined  by  some  doctors.  Is  In- 
sufficient quantity  of  food.  Malnutxitlon.  a 
medical  problem,  is  Inadequate  Intake  of 
fHf  ntlal  nutrients.  Malnutrltloii  la  not  lim- 
ited to  the  poor. 

Brooks  defined  hunger  as  "a  state  of  not 
having  adequate  nutritional  purchsatag 
power  for  yourself  and  your  famUy." 

But  In  Chicago,  a  feast-and-famlne  variety 
oC  hunger  exists  which  Is  not  defined  In  nkad- 
Ical  books  or  dictionaries:  No  one  Is  hungry 
all  the  time. 

"mt  stomach  Huxra" 

To  Reglna,  9.  hunger  Is  pain.  "My  stomach 
hurts,  so  I  drink  a  lot  of  water  and  go  to  bed 
'cause  I  dont  feel  so  good.  Somatlmes  my 
UtUe  brother  (age  4)  cries  when  thare^  no 
food.  Then  he  goes  to  sle^.** 

Begins  doesnt  cry  when  she  must  go  to 
bed  with  that  hurt  feeling  In  her  stomach 
Unlike  her  brother,  she  has  come  to  under- 
stand that  sometime  almost  every  month,  aba 
wlU  be  hungry  for  the  simple  reason  that 
there  la  no  food  in  the  slum  apartment  that 
la  her  home. 

aometlmes.  Beglna  eiplained.  her  motber^i 


welfare  check  Is  late.  Sometimes,  It  Is  stolen. 
Sometimes,  someone  breaks  in  and  steals  all 
the  food. 

These  are  the  reasons  she  gives.  But  are 
they  the  only  ones? 

Many  of  the  reasons  cited  by  Reglna  are 
merely  excuses  given  her  by  her  mother,  said 
school -community  representatives.  They  visit 
her  home  whenever  Reglna  falls  asleep  In 
class,  vomits  water,  or  sits  listless  because  she 
did  not  have  a  breakfast,  or  a  dinner  the 
night  before. 

JTTST    NOT   ENOUGH 

To  Mrs.  Helen  Brooks,  hunger  provokes 
fear  and  a  determination  to  see  that  her  chil- 
dren never  will  have  to  e;q)erlence  the  poimd- 
ing  headaches  and  stomach  cramps  she  has 
known. 

The  S96  a  week  her  husband  brings  home 
from  his  Job  as  a  gasoline  station  attendant 
doesn't  always  stretch  far  enough  to  provide 
enough  food  for  their  nine  children  and  the 
two  grandchildren  who  live  with  them.  The 
children  eat  first,  and  then  the  adults.  At 
times.  Mrs.  Brooks  goes  without  food. 

The  only  form  of  outside  aid  the  family 
receives  Is  bread,  provided  once  a  week  by 
a  private  charitable  agency,  and  at  times, 
canned  food.  Pour  of  her  children  receive  a 
free  hot  lunch  at  school. 

William  Hartley  sits  In  his  $56  a  month 
hotel  room  In  Uptown  and  proudly  tells  how 
his  family  never  went  hungry  during  the 
depression  of  the  1930's.  In  those  days,  he 
walked  thru  the  dty  and  suburbs,  repairing 
doorbells  and  doing  odd  Joho  for  wealthy 
families. 

But  he  doesnt  want  to  talk  about  himger 
today. 

At  86,  he  cant  get  out  to  repair  dooi1>ens. 
so  be  lives  on  a  monthly  social  security  check 
of  $56  and  the  $3$  his  sons  take  turns  send- 
ing him  every  month. 

"My  boys  are  good  Xtayz."  Hartley  aald.  "I 
don't  want  to  cause  them  any  trouble.  I  can 
manage — my  friends  help  me." 

His  friends  are  the  Little  Brothers  of  the 
Poor,  a  charitable  agency  serving  senior  dt- 
Izens.  Tbey  bring  him  food  evMy  week  and 
q>end  a  little  time  with  a  lonely  toMn. 

Without  them,  would  he  survive? 

Ueanwhlle,  the  numbers  game  goes  on. 
No  one  really  knows  how  many  Chlcagnans 
suffer  from  feast-and-famlne  hunger.  And 
no  real  effort  has  yet  been  made  In  Chicago 
to  find  out. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Jackson  daims  there  are 
600.000  hungry  people  In  Chicago.  But  he 
cannot  produce  (aoee  to  go  with  tbe  figures. 

Brooks  has  aaki  there  an  675.000  "poten- 
tlaUy  hungry  peop^"  In  ths  citg.  He  said 
they  Indude  families  of  four  or  mMe  with 
an  Income  under  $8,799. 

soBxowrui.  axKoiasBS 

But  the  dty  has  come  up  with  a  temporary 
answer  to  hunger — dty-wlde  soup  lines — 
sorrowful  reminders  of  depreMlon  days. 

Brooks  admits  that  people  standing  la 
lines  to  be  fed  a  meal  In  centers  thruout  the 
dty  does  not  represent  a  solution. 

The  program  Is  "a  step  to  feed  people  and 
to  determine  the  size  and  soope  of  the  prob- 
lem." Brooks  salxL 

The  dty  will  feed  all  who  come  In.  he 
pledged.  In  addition,  the  department  of  pub- 
lic aid  supplies  emergency  food  vouchers  at 
an  average  weekly  coet  of  $14,000.  At  least 
100  private  agencies.  Mganlzatlons.  groups, 
and  churches  feed  hungry  people.  In  addi- 
tion, there  are  federal  and  state  programs 
to  feed  people.  Food  stamps  are  available. 
Nutrition  classes  are  conducted. 

Then  why  are  there  hungry  people  In  the 
dty  of  (3ilcago? 

HxntGxs  Ho.  1  Enkmt  or  eliibu.t 
(By  PatzleU  KrlsmU  and  Angtia  Parker) 
Tbe   (ogoMen   dttaens   at   Chleego    the 
elderly— face  the  despacatlon  of  hunger.  Here 
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la  thalr  story  In  the  third  In  a  mtIm  of  arti- 
cle* designed  to  find  the  truth  In  the  charges, 
counterchargea,  and  denials  of  hunger  In 
Chicago. 

They  don't  live,  they  onlv  exist,  barely 
surviving. 

They  are  the  Chlcagoans  caught  up  In  the 
llxnbo  of  old  age,  unable  to  work  and  too 
proud  to  ask  for  help. 

Hilda  Brans,  71.  wUl  tell  you  how  much 
ahe  enjoys  pancakes,  bread,  and  cereal.  She 
sat  In  her  two-room  apartment  In  North 
Clark  street  stirring  a  mixture  of  water  and 
flour. 

"This  will  be  delicious  when  I'm  Anlsbed," 
the  thin  woman  said.  "I've  learned  to  make 
Uttle  things  do.  I  really  don't  need  much." 

Her  budget  doesn't  allow  her  much. 

UTKS  ON  $137  A  MONTH 

Her  monthly  budget  consists  of  a  $50  so- 
cial security  check  and  $81.37  old  age  assist- 
ance from  the  department  of  public  aid. 
After  she  pays  $80  a  month  rent,  she  has 
$57  J7  left  to  live  on. 

Mrs.  Evans  doesn't  eat  meat  often. 

But  that  night,  she  would  have  a  good 
dinner — meat,  vegetables,  the  works.  And 
there  would  be  flowers  to  brighten  her  drab 
Uttle  kitchen. 

The  Little  Brothers  of  the  Poor,  a  private 
charitable  agency  serving  senior  citizens,  had 
made  sure  of  that. 

A  few  years  ago  when,  Mrs.  Evans  insists, 
she  was  managing  on  a  $47  monthly  social 
security  check,  the  Little  Brothers  brought 
her  groceries.  They  convinced  her  to  seek  aid 
from  the  county.  That  really  isn't  enough; 
•o  the  Little  Brothers  come  back  every  week 
with  groceries  and  flowers. 

■bjxf'b  no  ran 

"It's  no  f\in  being  on  relief,"  Albert  Red- 
mond, 70,  said.  He  worked  In  a  small  steel 
oompany  which  went  bankrupt,  so  he  lost 
his  pension.  Two  years  ago.  he  tried  to  work 
■gain  as  a  steel  grinder,  but  his  health 
wouldn't  take  it. 

So  he  and  his  wife,  Jennie,  went  on  aid 
and  receive  $1M  80  a  month.  After  their  rent 
and  ultUltles  are  paid,  they  have  about  $76 
teft. 

"When  we  get  money,  we  buy  meat."  Red- 
Boond  saUd.  "We  try  to  shop  around,  but 
transportation  coats  money. 

"Tou  get  tired  of  neck  bonea,  soup,  and 
beans,  and  at  the  end  of  the  month,  you 
get  awful  sick  of  bread  and  water,  and  maybe 
beans." 

Last  year,  one  of  his  welfare  checks  was 
kwt.  The  department  of  public  aid  gave  him 
$15  to  last  two  weeks.  It  didn't.  So  Redmond 
went  to  Marlllac  House,  a  west  side  settle- 
ment operated  by  the  Daughters  of  Charity, 
and  received  help. 

"The  nuns  have  been  good  to  ua,"  Red- 
mood  aald.  "But  If  I  couldn't  get  help,  I'd 
get  food  for  my  wife — somehow  I'd  get  It. 
At  least,  we  got  each  other." 

CBIPPLKD    AND    ALONV 

But  WUlam  C.  Miller,  69,  has  no  one. 

He  survives  on  the  eggs  and  soups  be  cooks 
on  the  hot  plate  down  the  hall  from  the  room 
he  rents  for  $60  a  month  and  on  "whatever 
the  Little  Brothers  are  kind  enough  to  bring 
me." 

The  soft-spoken  man,  a  Northwestern  uni- 
versity graduate,  once  was  a  frae  lance  ac- 
countant. But  bis  past,  and  the  problems  It 
might  have  Involved,  are  not  shared  even 
with  the  Little  Brothers. 

Now,  he  lives  on  a  $156  monthly  social 
aecurlty  check  and  must  walk  on  canes  and 
crutches  because  he  has  ulcers  on  his  ankles 
and  a  hip  that  didn't  heal  correctly  after 
It  was  broken. 

Icy  pavements  keep  Miller  in  during  the 
winter  months,  so  the  Little  Brothers  do  his 
grocery  shopping  for  him  and  supplement  It 
with  the  food  they  bring. 

Many  of  the  city's  elderly  who  are  alone 


often  have  to  rely  on   private  agencies  to 
shop  for  their  groceries  and  bring  them  food. 

WHAT    ABOUT   THX   OTHKBSr 

But  what  worries  the  private  agencies  most 
are  the  senior  citizens  they  don't  know  about. 

Like  Mr.  Oaase.  a  frail  man  of  75,  who 
doesn't  want  to  talk  about  himself  or  how 
hungry  be  may  be. 

He  was  found  wandering  In  an  alley  out- 
side a  center  where  senior  cltlcens  are  served 
a  meal. 

His  name  was  Mr.  Oasae,  he  said.  He 
hadn't  eaten  for  two  days,  and  he  was  hun- 
gry. Someone  had  stolen  bis  money.  But  any 
other  Information — where  he  lived  and  how 
he  lived — was  "personal." 

He  was  eating  now,  but  what  would  hap- 
pen tomorrow? 

Ad   to   Hunobt    la    Bra    Businbss 
(By    Patricia   Krlmla   and    Angela   Parker) 

MlUlons  of  Ux  dollars  are  allocated  to 
fight  poverty  and  feed  the  hungry.  Officials 
administer  funds,  operate  programs,  and  give 
solutions,  but  private  agencies  actually  feed 
moat  of  the  hungry.  This  story,  the  fourth 
In  a  series  about  hunger,  covers  this  problem. 

Their  Jobs  exist  because  there  Is  poverty, 
with  Its  companions  of  hunger.  Inadequate 
housing,  crime.  Ignorance,  and  hopeleaaneaa. 

And  right  now,  hunger  is  their  business. 

They  are  the  ofllcials  like  Mrs.  Murrell 
Syler,  who  administers  nearly  65  million 
dollars  In  government  funds  as  executive  di- 
rector of  the  Chicago  Committee  on  Urban 
Opportunity.  She  U  paid  $33,000  a  year  to 
fight  poverty  from  her  ofllce  at  33  W.  Grand 
av. 

TKLLS    HXa    OOALS 

Hunger  to  her  Is  "any  absence  of  food," 
and  Mrs.  Syler  believes: 

"Most  people  on  public  aid  or  near  the 
subsistence  level  (the  federal  government 
has  set  $3,650  as  a  necessary  Income  level) 
have  the  right  to  be  hungry.  They  cannot 
take  care  of  their  basic  needs  and  food. 

"I  feel  everyone  la  entitled  to  have  es- 
senUaU  for  living.  Food,  clothing,  shelter, 
and  In  today's  world  a  telephone  and  a  tele- 
vision set  are  a  few  of  the  necessities  that 
persons  should  not  be  deprived  of." 
NO  stusixs  conuuctbu 

CCUO  has  not  conducted  a  scientific  study 
to  determine  how  many  hungry  people  there 
are  In  thla  city  and  why  because  "we  Just 
don't  have  thoae  kind  of  funds."  Mrs.  Syler 
said. 

Last  summer,  CCUO  received  a  $325,000 
grant  from  the  federal  ofllce  of  economic 
opportunity  to  conduct  an  emergency  feed- 
ing program  in  14  urtmn  progress  centers. 
In  38  days,  9.803  families  representing  some 
43.000  individuals  received  food.  The  coat  of 
the  program  was  $133,913. 

The  unused  funds  were  returned  to  OEO 
and  the  program  was  given  to  the  Cook 
county  department  of  public  aid. 

CCUO  never  will  run  another  emergency 
feeding  program  that  another  agency  should 
be  doing.  Mrs.  Syler  said. 

However,  CCUO  will  participate  In  Mayor 
Daley's  new  feeding  program  which  will  be- 
gin within  the  next  few  weeks  The  organi- 
zation has  applied  for  a  $535,000  federal  OBO 
grant  so  that  persons  may  be  fed  a  meal  dally 
in  nine  urban  progress  centers  and  three 
outpoBts.  The  program  also  will  get  $600,000 
authorized  by  the  city  council. 

"We  hope  to  find  out  what  people's  needs 
are,"  Mrs.  Syler  said.  "Every  family  should 
eat.  and  eat  together — this  builds  up  family 
ties.  Our  program  to  help  eliminate  hunger 
is  not  the  most  desirable,  but  It's  t>etter  than 
nothing." 

Deton  J.  Brooks,  Jr.,  commissioner  of  the 
city's  department  of  human  resources  and 
overseer  of  the  city's  feeding  program,  said 
Chicago  Is  making  every  effort  to  feed  tlie 
hungry. 


NOT  BOLVmO  PBOBLBK 


However,  he  said.  "The  fact  that  you  feed 
people  Is  not  solving  the  basic  problem.  The 
ultimate  solution  Is  a  guaranteed  income 
sufficient  to  meet  the  minimum  requirement 
necessary   to  sustain  a  family." 

Brooks  said  It  la  not  known  how  many 
people  will  be  fed  in  the  city's  program,  but 
"every  effort  will  be  made  so  the  feeding 
centers  do  not  degenerate  Into  poor  man's 
kitchens." 

Dennis  Doyle,  midwest  regional  director  of 
food  and  nutrition  service  for  the  federal 
department  of  agriculture,  said  more  can  be 
done  in  Chicago  to  feed  the  hungry. 

"Resources  are  available  from  the  federal 
government,"  he  said.  Though  many  pro- 
grams are  conducted  in  the  city,  "we  know 
these  programs  are  not  benefitting  all  who 
need  assistance,"  he  said. 

STATE    BETS    BTANDAXOS 

His  department  must  work  from  the  stand- 
ards set  up  by  the  state,  he  said.  If  more 
money  Is  needed  for  rent  and  other  necessary 
Items  so  aid  recipients  will  not  have  to  use 
their  food  budget,  than  more  money  should 
be  given,  he  said. 

But,  said  David  Daniel,  director  of  the 
Cook  county  department  of  public  aid,  "we 
have  only  a  given  amount,  and  we  can't 
stretch  It.  We  know  they're  only  minimal 
grants.  We're  not  defending  the  inadequacies. 
We  Just  don't  have  the  resources. 

Hunger  also  has  become  a  business  to  or- 
ganization leaders  who  thrive  on  public  at- 
tention to  get  a  problem  recognized. 

The  Rev.  Jesse  Jackson,  national  director 
of  Operations  Breadbasket,  who  recently  re- 
turned from  California  were  he  was  recu- 
perating from  fatigue,  lost  a  battle  with  the 
city  council  for  36.4  million  dollars  to  feed 
the  600,000  people  he  says  are  hungry  and 
to  set  up  a  city  department  to  abolish 
hunger. 

Breadbasket  officials  called  Mayor  Daley's 
feeding  program  "merely  a  token."  They  said 
private  agencies,  like  Breadbasket  which 
feeds  6,000  persons  a  week,  are  the  only  ones 
making  an  effort  to  solve  the  problem. 

The  small  private  agencies  actually  do  the 
major  share  of  feeding  in  this  city.  And  their 
people,  like  Roland  Quinn  of  the  Salvation 
Army's  Harbor  Lights  center  or  Brother  Mi- 
chael Salmon  of  the  Little  Brothers  of  the 
Poor,  make  no  fanfare  about  their  efforts. 

UBK    SntPLB    ICXTHOD 

The  go  about  their  work  using  the  only 
solution  available  to  them — hand-to-mouth 
feeding.  And  they  admit  they  cannot  solve 
the  hunger  problem. 

"When  we  give  out  a  bag  of  food,"  said 
James  R.  Orlsham,  executive  director  of  the 
Chicago  Southern  Center,  "we  are  treating 
the  symptom  of  hunger.  But  what  about  to- 
morrow? The  same  problem  comes  back." 

The  Rev.  Peter  J.  Powell,  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic archldocesan  priest  who  directs  St.  Augus- 
tine Center  for  American  Indians,  said  he 
has  gone  to  all  levels  of  government  for  help. 

"We  finally  gave  up  and  serve  our  people 
the  best  we  can  with  the  help  of  private 
donations." 

KNOW    THK    NKZB8 

Private  agencies  do  not  have  to  conduct 
programs  to  determine  what  the  needs  are 
and  why  people  are  hungry.  They  know. 

"We  know  the  needs,"  said  Sister  Julia  of 
Marlllac  House,  a  west-side  settlement  oper- 
ated by  the  Daughters  of  Charity. 

"When  people  are  hungry,  they  have  to  be 
fed  today — right  now — so  they  come  to  pri- 
vate agencies  which  receive  donations  from 
private  citizens.  They  can't  wait  till  Monday 
or  next  week." 

"Most  government  officials  wlU  pat  private 
agencies  like  Marlllac  on  the  bead  and  say 
they  are  doing  an  excellent  Job. 

"Praise  does  not  feed  an  Infant,"  said 
SUter  Julia.  Marlllac  attempted  to  participate 
In  a  federal  nutrition  program  for  Infants, 
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pregnant  women,  and  nursing  mothers,  but 
was  refused  because  It  wu  only  an  azperl- 
mental  project. 

So  sister  JiUla  started  her  own  program. 
With  limited  funds.  It  can  only  serve  100 
infants  right  now. 

"But  we  were  told  to  come  back  later," 
SUter  JulU  said.  "We  can't  always  wait  till 
later   What  about  now?" 

HUNCEB'S    "SOLUnONB"    COMPLICATE    PBOBMM 

(By  Patricia  Krlzmis  and  Angela  Parker) 

Many  solutions  have  been  offered  to  com- 
bat Chicago's  hunger  problem.  What  are  the 
pitfalls  In  those  solutions?  Here  is  another 
article  in  a  series. 

There  Is  no  simple  solution  to  hunger. 

Much  lip  service  has  been  given  the  prob- 
lem, but  little  or  no  progress  has  resulted. 

It  has  become  fashionable  to  discuss  him- 
ger.  Hunger  hearings  are  In  vogue.  Public 
officials,  like  Deton  J.  Brooks,  Jr.,  commis- 
sioner of  the  city's  department  of  human 
resources  and  overseer  of  hunger  programs, 
extol  their  programs,  tell  of  the  need  for 
more  money,  and  offer  solutions. 

BTXLL    MOBX   SOLUTIONS 

The  Rev.  Jesse  Jackson,  national  director 
of  Operation  Breadbasket,  offers  a  panel  of 
people  who  claim  to  be  hungry.  With  him, 
they  lament  the  plight  Of  the  poor,  criticise 
programs,  aak  for  money,  and  offer  their 
•olutlons. 

SoluUons  often  sound  good  on  paper. 
Nonetheless,  no  effective  way  has  been  devel- 
oped to  combat  hunger  now. 

The  solution  suggested  by  most  of  those 
Involved  In  the  problems  of  hunger  is  a 
minimum  guaranteed  income,  but  thoae  who 
suggest  It  disagree  on  how  much  that 
should  be. 

President  Nixon  has  suggested  a  minimum 
of  $1,600  annually,  supplemented  by  state 
contributions,  for  a  family  of  four. 

David  Daniel,  director  of  the  Cook  county 
department  of  public  aid.  said  the  President's 
proposal  wouldn't  help  welfare  recipients  In 
Illinois,  because  they  already  receive  more 
than  that. 

He  suggested  that  Nixon  Uke  money  from 
the  space  program  and  «ise  it  to  end  the  war 
In  Viet  Nam,  and  then  transfer  the  funds 
saved  to  the  country's  welfare  system.  But, 
he  said,  a  national  minimum  Income  la 
desirable. 

EECOMMENDB)     $5,500 

A  task  force  of  the  White  House  Conference 
on  Food,  Nutrition,  and  Health  recommended 
that  the  remedy  for  hunger  and  malnutrition 
Is  a  minimum  guaranteed  Income  of  $6,600 
annually  for  a  family  of  four.  The  recom- 
mendation has  been  echoed  by  many  organi- 
sations and  groups.  However,  the  adminis- 
tration rejected  the  $5,600  figure  because  It 
would  mean  a  program  costing  70  to  80  bil- 
lion dollars  a  year. 

"The  President's  proposal  Is  good  In 
theory,"  said  Brooks.  "But  clarlficatlim  Is 
needed.  In  Chicago,  this  base  income  must 
be  high  enough  so  that  a  family  will  be  able 
to  buy  enough  food  to  maintain  high  levels 
of  hecath  and  nutrition." 

A  family  of  four  In  Chicago  needs  an  an- 
nual Income  of  $6,799  and  should  spend 
$1,848  of  It  on  food,  said  Brooks,  quoting 
bureau  of  labor  statistics  figures.  However, 
a  family  of  four  recelvmg  aid  in  Chicago— 
for  example,  a  mother  and  three  children, 
ages  13,  10,  and  6 — receive  an  annual  food 
budget  of  $1,190.38.  By  using  food  stamps, 
their  food  buying  power  can  be  Increased 
to  $1,674,28. 

But  would  a  guaranteed  income  guarantee 
an  end  to  hunger? 

HOW  TO  SHOP 

"Not  without  education,"  said  Dr.  Jack 
Zackler,  assistant  city  health  commissioner. 
"People  ahould  be  taught  how  to  ahop,  what 
foods  to  buy,  and  what  to  eat." 


But  be,  Uks  most  public  officials,  frowns 
on  mandatory  nutrition  classes  for  families 
receiving  any  type  of  aid. 

"I  do  not  like  the  word  mandatory,"  he 
said.  He  does  admit  volimtary  nutrition 
classes  conducted  by  the  board  of  health  and 
other  public  or  private  agencies  are  not  well 
attended. 

"Just  having  the  money  to  buy  food  Is  not 
enough  and  Is  not  a  permanent  solution," 
said  Oeorge  M.  Briggs.  executive  editor  of  the 
Journal  of  Nutrition  Education. 

He  repeated  the  slogan  of  international 
food  agencies: 

"Give  a  man  a  fish,  and  you  feed  him  for 
a  day;  teach  a  man  to  fish  and  you  feed  him 
for  a  life-time." 

However,  approaches  used  in  Chicago  to 
fight  hunger  do  little  to  teach  those  helped 
how  to  select  and  prepare  food  and  how  to 
use  their  money. 

SEBVES  FBEE  MEALS 

The  city's  short-term  solution  to  hunger  Is 
to  serve  free  meaU  dally  In  12  centers— soup 
line  style. 

The  Chicago  Committee  on  Urban  Oppor- 
tunity will  participate  In  the  program. 

It  will  spend  $660,000  on  food,  equipment, 
and  salaries  to  feed  only  3,623  persons  daUy 
for  240  days,  or  eight  months.  By  then  the 
CCUO  money  will  have  run  out  and  more 
will  be  needed. 

Does  a  soup  line  offer  any  solutions? 

"It's  better  than  nothing,"  said  Mrs. 
MurreU  Syler,  executive  director  of  CCUO. 
"We  hope  to  deal  with  the  total  crisis.  I'm 
very  famlUar  with  poverty." 

A  person's  name  and  address  will  be  the 
only  Information  requested.  Mrs.  Syler  said, 
"but  If  It  gets  to  the  point  where  people 
are  using  the  progpram,  we  may  change  that 
system.  If  we  find  someone  coming  In  con- 
tinually, we  will  visit  the  home  and  find  out 
what  Is  the  cause.  Then  we  wUl  refer  the 
person  to  other  agencies." 

Many  of  those  referred  probably  will  go 
to  70  E.  aist  St.  to  get  grocery  vouchers 
from  the  emergency  food  program  conducted 
by  the  county  department  of  public  aid.  But 
then  it  may  take  them  some  time  and  money 
to  use  the  vouchers  to  solve  their  hunger 
problems. 

LATE    IN    BKOXMPIIONS 

A  TaiBTjNE  reporter  had  to  travel  to  10 
grocery  stores  In  an  eight-mile  area  before 
a  merchant  would  accept  one  of  the  vouch- 
ers. The  department  of  public  aid  has  been 
late  In  redeeming  the  vouchers  because  of 
the  Increased  use  of  the  program  since 
August,  said  John  S.  Jackson,  program  di- 
rector. As  a  result,  many  merchants  refuse 
to  accept  the  vouchers. 

Sen.  George  McOovem  [D.,  8.D.J,  chair- 
man of  the  special  Senate  committee  on 
nutrition  which  conducted  hunger  hearings 
In  Chicago  Monday,  considers  food  stamps 
an  essential  weapon  in  fighting  hunger. 

In  Cook  coimty,  208,290  persons  used  food 
stamps  In  March,  an  Increase  of  83,348  over 
February. 

Dennis  Doyle,  midwest  regional  director  of 
food  and  nutrition  service  for  the  United 
States  department  of  agriculture,  attributes 
the  increase  changes  in  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram effective  March  1st.  More  low  Income 
families  became  eligible  and  those  who  par- 
ticipate now  have  received  more  buying 
power  for  the  food  money  they  spend. 

City  officials  estimate  there  are  676,000 
potentlaUy  hungry  people  In  Chicago  whoae 
Income  is  In  the  poverty  level.  The  majority 
of  these  people  reject  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram. Why? 

Welfare  recipients  complain  the  program 
forces  them  to  use  60  to  66  per  cent  of  their 
food  budget  to  purchase  food  stamps  that 
can  only  be  exchanged  for  food.  Stam];>s 
cannot  be  redeemed  for  such  household 
Items  as  soap  or  toothpaste. 

"The  program  would  be  defeated  If  par- 


ticipants could  use  the  stamps  for  -Mber 
Items,"  said  Doyle.  "They  must  bu^  food 
and  that  Is  the  purpose  of  the  program." 

Doyle  admits  that  food  stamps  aren't  al- 
ways effective  In  solving  feeding  problems. 
Elspecially  for  the  elderly  person,  who  may 
not  be  able  to  ahop  during  winter  months. 
In  many  areas,  the  only  stores  that  will  de- 
liver groceries  will  not  accept  food  stamps. 

If  a  food  stamps  recipient  does  not  use 
the  stamps  three  times  within  a  six-month 
period,  he  is  taken  off  the  program  and  must 
re-apply. 

"THE    BEST    now" 

"There  are  problems  with  food  stamps." 
Doyle  said,  "but  If  more  persons  tised  them 
we  could  iron  out  the  difficulties.  It  may  not 
be  the  best  solution  to  hunger,  but  it  Is 
the  best  we've  got  right  now." 

Participants  are  not  taught  how  to  tise 
the  stamps. 

Edward  F.  Oaldzlk,  director  of  *he  bureau 
lunchrooms  for  the  Chicago  board  of  edu- 
cation, offers  free  lunches  as  a  solution  to 
hunger  suffered  by  school  children.  His  pro- 
gram now  feeds  122,000  children  free  itmches 
daUy. 

"But  I  would  like  to  see  education  on 
nutrition  given  to  all  pupils  at  all  levels  of 
income.  A  few  years  ago,  we  tore  out  the 
home  economics  laboratories  to  put  In 
science  labs.  We  had  a  better  understanding 
of  nutrition  then. 

"America  will  pay  the  penalty." 

And  how  much  will  it  coat! 


CONFLICT  OP  INTEREST  BY  FOR- 
MER MANPOWER  OFFICIALS  IN 
PRIVATE  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, Secretary  of  Labor  Shultz  has  Just 
issued  a  regulation  covering  the  possible 
conflict  of  Interest  by  former  Manpower 
Administration  officials  who  are  now  in 
private  industiy. 

These  regulations  are  designed  to  elim- 
inate the  problem  of  any  possible  con- 
flict of  interest  rtiatlng  to  the  manpower 
program. 

I  commend  the  Secretary  for  taking 
this  step  and  urge  that  the  Administra- 
tors of  other  agencies  take  notice  and 
consider  similar  action. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
regulations  as  released  under  date  of 
April  23,  1970,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  regula- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Shttltz  Babs  Fobmeb  Labob  Dcpt.  OmCIAUB 
Fbok  Manpowkb  Contract  Wobk 

Secretary  of  Labor  George  P.  Shultz  Issued 
regulations  today  covering  possible  conflict 
of  interest  by  former  Manpower  Administra- 
tion officials  who  are  now  In  private  Industry 
and  involved  In  manpower  training  contracts 
and  grants  for  the  Labor  Department. 

Under  the  new  regulations,  effective  today, 
contractors  and  grantees  must  sign  a  war- 
ranty that  no  one  retained  or  hired  by  them 
has  performed  or  will  perform  repreaenta- 
Uonal  activities  before  the  D.'^partment  of 
Labor  if  such  individual  In  the  last  two 
years  was  employed  at  a  GS-14  grade  or 
higher  in  the  Ofllce  of  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Manpower,  the  Manpower  Adminis- 
tration, or  any  subdivision. 

The  regulations  cover  all  contracts  and 
grants  under  authority  of  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act,  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act,  and  Title  IV  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  and  all  amendments.  Tliey  af- 
fect all  contracts  or  grants  entered  Into  as 
the  result  of  negotiations  begun  after  today. 

Representational  activities  are  described 
as  any  appearance,  conversatlcxi,  or  other  di- 
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rect  contact  In  relation  to  the  contract  or 
grant  b«twe«n  the  former  employee  and  any 
employee  of  the  Department  of  Labor.  They 
Include  telephone  conversations  and  any 
correspondence. 

The  warranty  will  provide  that  If  a  viola- 
tion occurs,  the  Department  will  have  the 
right  to  annul  the  contract  or  grant. 

Firms,  organisations  or  persons  found  In 
violation  may  be  barred  from  contract  or 
grant  awards  for  two  years. 

The  regulations  also  provide  a  special  pro- 
cedure for  review  of  manpower  contracts  or 
grants  to  any  firm  or  organization  which 
employs  any  former  employee  of  the  Man- 
l^wer  Administration  In  an  executive  ca- 
pacity. 

A  special  LAor  Department  review  stair. 
In  the  office  ot  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Labor  for  Manpower,  will  consider,  prior  to 
award,  whether  there  are  any  facts  or  cir- 
cumstances which  would  indicate  impro- 
priety or  conflict  of  interest. 

The  Manpower  Administration  has  a  budg- 
et of  more  than  t2  blUioo  for  manpower 
training  contracts,  grants,  and  services  dur- 
ing the  current  flscal  year. 


April  30,  1970 


RITA  HAUSER  OUTLINES  THE  NEED 
FOR  RATIFICATION  OP  THE  GEN- 
OCIDE CONVENTION:  IT  WOULD 
ACCORD  WITH  THE  IDEALS  OP  HU- 
MAN LIBERTY  CONSISTENT  TO 
THE  AMERICAN   TRADITION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
special  Foreign  Relations  Subcommittee 
that  is  considering  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion heard  from  many  outstanding  wit- 
nesses during  its  2  days  of  hearings  on 
this  vital  United  Nations  treaty. 

Certainly,  one  of  the  most  expert  and 
knowledgeable  Americans  on  this  subject 
Is  our  Ambassador  to  the  UiUted  Nations 
Commission  on  Human  Rights,  Mrs.  Rita 
Haoser.  Mrs.  Hauser  has  for  many  years 
been  in  the  forefront  of  the  battle  to  se- 
cure Senate  ratification  of  the  Genocide 
Convention.  She  eloquently  and  force- 
fully presented  the  argument  for  UJ3. 
accession  to  this  treaty  to  the  special 
subcommittee,  as  she  has  to  many  other 
organizations. 

In  her  excellent  testimony.  Mrs.  Hauser 
stressed  that  the  Genocide  Convention  is 
an  "Intematlonal  commitment  to  de- 
cency and  morality  consistent  with  the 
American  tradition."  I  wholeheartedly 
agree.  The  Oenodde  Convention  embod- 
ies th<»  great  principles  fotuid  in  our  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,  our  Constltu- 
tlim,  and  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights — all  vital  documents  that 
have  had  a  tremendous  effect  on  our 
moral  conduct. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  por- 
tion-of  Mrs.  Hauser's  testimony  before 
the  special  Foreign  Relations  Subcom- 
mittee on  the  Genocide  Convention  be 
printed  in  the  Rbcohd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

IV     RATinCATION  OF  TTW  CONmtnOM  WOT7U> 
ACCOBB  WrTH  THB  IDCAI.S  OF  HOTMAN  LiBZBTT 

ComwrKirr  With  ain>  m  Fustrbuncx  of 

TBS    AJCBUCAM    TftSBRIOM 

tTnder  Article  I  of  the  Convention,  the 
Contracting  Parties  conflrm  that:  "genocide, 
whether  eommltted  In  time  of  peace  or  In 
time  of  war,  (•  •  crime  under  international 
law  which  tbey  undertake  to  prevent  and 
punish." 


This  undertaking  Is  an  International  cotm- 
mitment  to  decency  and  morality  consistent 
with  the  American  tradition  It  does  not,  of 
course,  stand  alone.  Like  other  efforts 
throughout  history,  from  the  Ten  Command- 
ments through  the  Magna  Carta,  the  French 
Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man  and  the 
Citizen,  the  United  States  Bill  of  Rights,  and 
the  United  Nations  Charter,  the  Convention 
Is  a  statement  which  advances  Individual 
rights  and  human  dignity.  The  United  States, 
which  was  founded  on  the  basis  of  protest 
against  governmental  excesses,  and  which 
grew  great  In  substanUal  measure  because  it 
was  a  haven  and  the  hope  for  oppressed  per- 
sons everywhere,  should  be  In  the  lead  In 
Joining  In  the  declaration  of  revulsion  at  the 
organized  effort  to  eliminate  whole  groups  of 
people  during  World  War  II,  and  of  deter- 
mination that  such  an  effort  shall  not  be 
undertaken  ever  again. 

The  great  documents  of  human  rights  have 
taken  various  forms.  From  the  laws  of  Moaes 
to  the  i>act  between  King  and  nobles  at 
Runnymede,  to  the  charters  of  the  English. 
American  and  French  Revolutions,  the  eaaen- 
tlal  element  was  a  statement  of  the  rights 
of  free  men,  coupled  with  punishment  or 
threat  of  punishment  to  those  who  would 
abridge  these  rights.  This  pattern,  too,  was 
followed  In  the  documents  growing  out  of  the 
rebirth  after  World  War  II.  among  them  the 
Convention  against  Genocide. 

Until  1945.  the  efforts  to  legislate  Inter- 
nationally were  very  limited.  The  Idea  that 
the  practices  of  states  themselves  could  t)e 
Illegal  or  could  be  made  Illegal  dates  from 
the  twenUeth  century,  and  with  one  or  two 
excepUons,  from  the  end  of  the  Second  World 
War.  The  Genocide  Convention  Is  designed  to 
raise  to  the  level  of  an  Intematlonal  crime 
certain  horrible  acts,  such  as  the  effort  of 
Nasi  Germany  to  exterminate  aU  the  Jews 
within  Its  domain,  or  attempts  by  other 
countries  to  exterminate  other  radal.  reli- 
gious, or  ethnic  groups  within  a  given  coun- 
try or  area. 

The  definition  of  genocide  as  of  interna- 
tional concern  reflects  also  the  recognition 
that  genocide  Is  typically  associated  with 
threau  or  breaches  of  the  peace.  The 
most  Oagrant  cases  of  genocide  have  occurred 
in  major  and  "total"  wars.  Even  leaser  in- 
stances have  tended  to  provoke  retaliation, 
IntervenUon  by  third  parUes,  and  a  spread 
of  war  and  devastation.  Thus,  steps  to  curb 
genocide  are  steps  In  the  direction  of  preser- 
vation or  restoration  of  peace. 

The  Genocide  Convention  recognize*  that 
both  states  and  Individuals  must  be  deterred 
In  order  to  minimise  the  risk  of  genocide. 
Accordingly,  states  are  made  to  answer  In 
Intematlonal  organs — for  example,  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council  or  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly,  for  ac- 
tions taken  by  their  governments  that  might 
constitute  genocide,  or  acUoos  taken  in  their 
territory — even  without  official  government 
sanction — such  as  by  guerrlUas.  commandos, 
or  the  llice.  In  other  words,  a  state  Is  given — 
properly — the  affirmative  obligation  to  pre- 
vent and  pimlsh  genocide  within  the  area  It 
controls. 

In  addition.  Individuals  are  told  directly 
and  explicitly  that  they  cannot  hide  behind 
actions  of  governments  In  which  they  par- 
ticipate. AU  those  who  support  or  execute  a 
policy  of  genocide  are  warned  that  the  world 
will  not  tolerate  or  excuse  their  behavior. 

Tliua,  while  no  one  can  be  certain  of  the 
effectiveness  of  any  given  document,  the 
Genocide  Convention  goes  far  to  make  geno- 
cide unattractive  even  for  those  who  would 
not  shrink  from  it  on  moral  grounds. 

The  Genocide  Convention  is  now  twenty 
years  old,  but  It  Is  a  Uvlng  and  Important 
document.  Our  friends  are  confused,  our 
enemies  delighted,  at  continued  United 
States  hesitation  about  the  Convention.  Ad- 
hering to  the  Convention  now  would  be  a 
real  step  In  the  advancement  of  America's 
national  Interest. 


THE  ARAB  REFUGEE 


Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  this 
year  is  the  22d  of  homelessness  and  hope- 
lessness for  the  Palestinian  refugees  in 
the  Middle  East.  The  refugees  now  num- 
ber approximately  2 '/a  million.  I»^  mil- 
lion living  in  refugee  camps  on  a  sub- 
sistence basis.  A  man  who  has  dealt  with 
these  forsaken  people  and  understands 
their  problems  Is  Harry  E.  Martens,  who. 
in  1969,  received  the  Lane  Bryant  Inter- 
national Volunteers  Award.  The  Febru- 
ary 21,  1970,  Issue  of  "A.M..  the  Elkhart 
Truth"  contains  an  article  about  Mr. 
Martens  and  the  problems  of  the  refu- 
gees in  the  Middle  East.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Trx  AaAB  Rkfuckx 
To  most  people  In  this  country  the  Middle 
East  problem  U  a  nagging  recurrence  of  omi- 
nous headUnes  in  newspapers  and  ciurent 
affairs  magazines.  "Zero  Hour  for  the  Middle 
East,"  "Countdown  in  the  Holy  Land,"  "6- 
Day  BaUle  Mere  Prelude  to  Major  War."  "The 
Refugee  U  Key  Problem  In  Middle  East"  are 
some  recent  examples. 

Acts  of  sabotage,  air  hijacking,  the  Ken- 
nedy assassination  and  the  more  recent  gun- 
boat Incident  are  constant  reminders  that 
the  Middle  East  and  its  problems  permeate 
our  lives  and  perhaps  our  destinies. 

One  Elkhart  man  to  whom  the  Middle  East 
is  an  immediate  and  serious  concern  Is  Harry 
Martens,  former  assistant  to  the  prealdent  of 
the  Mennonlte  Biblical  Seminary  here  in  Elk- 
hart and  now  with  the  Mennonlte  Foun- 
dation. 

Martens  has  spent  more  than  12  months 
on  the  Middle  East  scene  as  a  director  of  re- 
lief and  development  programs  for  the  Men- 
nonlte Central  Committee,  a  coordinating 
relief  agency  for  the  Mennonlte  Church.  He 
was  a  special  commissioner  to  the  Middle 
East  for  three  months  during  the  fall  of  1989. 
He  spent  time  In  each  of  the  countries 
most  directly  Involved  In  the  June  1967  War, 
Jordan  (east  bank  and  occupied  territories 
on  west  bank).  Israel,  Egypt,  Syria  and  Leb- 
anon. He  was  granted  an  audience  with  King 
Hussein  and  with  high  ranking  officials  In 
Israel.  Egypt  and  Syria.  In  his  position  as  di- 
rector of  reUef  he  has  conversed  and  worked 
with  religious  leaders  In  nearly  all  of  these 
countries. 

But  what  Is  really  special  to  Martens'  point 
of  view  U  the  fact  that  he  has  worked  with 
the  man  In  the  street,  the  dispossessed, 
homeless  and  the  hungry,  the  bewUdered 
people  who  have  been  groimd  down  and 
nearly  destroyed  by  their  nearly  helpless  and 
hopeless  status  as  refugees,  a  condition  that 
has  existed  for  some  for  30  years  (ever  since 
the  1947  war),  and  for  their  children,  of 
course,  who  have  never  known  any  other 
kind  of  lUe. 

Out  of  this  first-hand  experience  has  grown 
conviction  that  the  U.S.  would  enhance  Its 
position  Immeasurably  as  a  world  power 
If  It  placed  first  and  foremost  the  well-being 
of  people  rather  than  of  nations. 

For  Martens  there  will  always  be  ugly 
ptcttires  In  his  mind  of  a  sickly  and  helpless 
child  lying  on  a  dirt  floor,  covered  with  flies 
and  too  weak  to  shoo  them  away  ...  of  a 
grandfather,  also  on  the  floor,  wrapped  In  a 
net  to  keep  the  Insects  away  from  the  open 
sores  covering  his  body  ...  of  a  mother  plead- 
ing for  more  food  so  she  can  provide  milk 
for  the  thin  baby  In  her  arms  ...  of  young 
men  with  no  hope,  living  without  possessions, 
without  plans  and  without  a  chance  to  pre- 
pare to  become  useful  citizens. 

Toung  men  who  only  a  few  months  earlier 
had  been  planning  to  enter  college  or  trade 
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school  now  sit  Idle  wandering  what  will 
happen  to  them.  It  is  men  like  these  who  are 
attracted  to  and  become  Involved  In  the 
Arab  commando  movement  with  its  interna- 
tional sabotage  acts. 

At  this  time  there  are  more  than  250,000 
refugees  living  In  temporary  shelters  and 
tent  cities  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Jordan 
alone.  Martens  says. 

These  people  have  t>een  dispossessed  as  a 
result  of  the  Arab-Israel  confrontation.  A 
whole  generation  of  young  people  has  grown 
up  in  this  situation.  For  many  this  has  been 
home  since  1948.  Others  have  been  here  since 
1967.  In  both  InsUnces  the  endlessness  of 
the  conditions  has  created  a  hopelessness 
leading  to  desperation.  The  enlightened 
yout.h,  never  having  known  a  normal  life. 
Is  saying,  "I  have  nothing  to  live  for  so  I 
shall  find  something  to  die  for."  Tbiis,  he 
joins  the  commando  movement  with  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  regaining  the  land  by  force 
and  violence— the  land  lost  to  their  fathers 
and  grandfathers. 

A  high  U.N.  official  In  Geneva,  Switzerland 
while  briefing  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Martens  said, 
"You  win  find  after  spending  several  months 
In  the  Middle  East  that  the  Big  Middle  East 
problem  has  no  solution  . .  .  (long  pause)  .  .  . 
but  the  big  problem  Is  made  up  of  many 
little  problems  that  have  solutions,  so  work 
on  the  small  problems." 

Martens  is  convinced  the  refugee  problem 
In  the  Middle  East  Is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant little  problems.  He  Is  not  alone  in  this. 
Virtually  aU  resolutions  passed  by  the  United 
Nations  on  the  Middle  East  settlement  single 
out  the  refugee  problem  as  a  major  concern. 
The  UJf.  has  voted  favorably  20  times  on 
resolutions  aimed  at  solving  the  refugee 
problem  through  repatriation  and  compensa- 
tion. 

Martens  believes  It  Is  time  for  the  ordinary 
deeply  concerned  citizen  to  speak  up  and  ad- 
vocate that  our  country  take  the  Initiative 
and  chart  a  course  with  emphasis  and  bold- 
ness. He  further  beUeves  that  our  country, 
as  a  major  power,  does  have  Influence  In  the 
Middle  East  and  It  Is  time  to  move  beyond 
discussion,  study,  research  and  resolution. 
"It  Is  time  to  take  bold  action,"  he  says. 

Secretary  of  State  William  P.  Rogers  In 
December,  1909.  for  the  first  time  In  many 
months,  shared  with  the  world  a  forthright 
and  definite  American -Middle  East  policy 
statement.  "Now  we  must  establish  a  pro- 
gram to  follow  through  with  the  policy.  The 
fact  the  policy  was  greeted  negatively  by 
both  sides  Involved  should  be  expected," 
Martens  says. 

His  own  experience  in  the  Middle  East 
would  Indicate  that  friendship  from  either 
aide  Is  based  on  how  much  one  is  against  the 
other  side.  "To  enforce  a  policy  acceptable  to 
both  sides  U  virtually  unattainable.  We  must 
create  our  own  positive  position  on  the  basis 
of  justice  and  htmian  dignity  for  aU.  We 
must  not  vacllate  or  hesitate."  he  aays. 

Martens  beUeves  that  a  solution  of  the  ref- 
ugee problem  can  In  itself  be  a  step  In  solv- 
ing other  more  difficult  problems  existing  be- 
tween the  Israelis  and  the  Arabs. 

"It  Is  the  lack  of  dignity,  freedom  and 
democracy  that  breeds  discontent,  bitterness, 
anger  and  a  feeling  of  revenge  In  the  refugee 
camps."  he  says.  "This  Is  what  perpetuates 
the  breaking  of  the  cease-fire  almost  daUy 
and  acts  of  revenge  from  the  other  side,  a 
major  contributing  factor  that  Is  leading  to 
a  new  confrontation." 

He  feels  Israel,  too,  with  its  rich  heritage 
anchored  In  BlbUcal  times,  has  helped  give 
rise  to  the  Idea  of  human  worth  and  dignity. 

In  this  context  he  quotes  Oolda  Melr,  head 
of  the  Israel  state,  who  in  Jerstisalem  just 
last  faU  before  she  made  her  visit  to  America, 
said  that  the  U.S.  and  Israel  are  bound  to- 
gether through  conunon  ties  of  BlbUcal  her- 
itage and  a  common  belief  In  human  dignity, 
freedom  and  democracy. 

Inasmuch  as  the  U.S.  effort  to  help  nego- 
tiate a  peace  settlement  has  met  with  limited 


success.  Martens  believes  we  should  redirect 
our  effort  to  free  the  refugee  from  his  bond- 
age. Now  is  the  time,  he  says,  for  the  U.S.  to 
lead  with  its  very  considerable  diplomatic 
and  moral  force  In  getting  first  priority  for 
the  victims  and  assume  full  responsibility  to 
relieve  them  of  their  plight. 

Two  weeks  ago,  speaking  In  Washington 
before  congressmen  and  United  Nations  offi- 
cials concerned  with  the  Mideast  problem. 
Martens  reminded  the  group  that  certain  ob- 
servers are  predicting  100  years  of  war  in  the 
Mideast.  "Unless  the  Arabs  and  Israelis  find 
a  way  to  live  together  this  may  not  be  as 
remote  as  It  appears  at  first,"  Martens  said. 

"In  view  of  the  seriousness,"  Martens  told 
the  group,  "let  us  call  on  our  country  to  take 
the  Initiative  and  appeal  to  the  world  com- 
munity by 

(1)  Stop  debating  the  question  of  who  Is 
to  blame  for  creating  the  refugee  problem  or 
who  Is  responsible  for  not  solving  the  prob- 
lem: 

(2)  Develop  a  plan  for  repatriation  of 
refugees  who  desire  to  return  to  their  home 
and  land  held  Just  before  the  June  1967 
conflict." 

This,  Martens  pointed  out,  would  be  In 
keeping  with  a  An  •  •  •  resolution  of  Novem- 
ber, 1967,  a  resolution  favored  by  the  United 
States.  Furthermore,  a  repatriation  plan 
would  open  new  opportunities  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  refugees. 

(3)  Inasmuch  as  the  UJT.  has  assumed  the 
responsibility  to  provide  minimum  food  ra- 
tions and  temporary  shelters  for  these  vic- 
tims, may  they  now  develop  a  program  for 
helping  re-establish  those  who  can  be  re- 
patriated. Their  new  direction  would  create 
new  incentives  for  private  agencies  and  In- 
dividuals to  share  In  the  financial  burden. 

This  should  be  the  beginning  of  elimi- 
nating the  long  term  dole  system  for  which 
it  is  increasingly  difficult  to  secure  the  neces- 
sary funds  and  a  system  that  mars  men's 
dignity  and  self-respect. 

Martens  feels  that  as  the  situation  now 
stands  In  the  U.N.  deadlock  over  the  Middle 
East,  the  United  Nations  Relief  Works  Agency 
has  not  been  able  to  appropriate  enough 
money  to  maintain  a  bare  minimum  standard 
of  human  decency  and  humanitarian  help 
for  the  refugees. 

In  bis  opinion,  the  U.S.  government,  the 
UJ7.  and  the  World  Bank  should  be  encour- 
aged to  share  the  responslbUity.  "If  this  were 
done,"  he  says,  "then  private  agencies  and 
Individuals  with  a  humanitarian  bent  would 
be  willing  to  share  In  this  creative  venture." 

Martens  does  not  claim  to  have  a  final  an- 
swer, but  to  make  a  point  he  quotes  one 
Middle  East  leader  who  hopes  for  a  peaceful 
settlement,  "It  Is  unmanly  to  whisper  when 
so  much  Is  at  stake." 

It  Is  apparent  to  Martens  after  spending 
time  with  the  people  there  that  the  refugee 
problem  Is  very  basic  to  the  big  problem. 

No  one  can  be  mistaken  about  the  serious- 
ness of  the  danger  signs  In  the  Bllddle  East. 
It  Is  wrong  however  to  accept  the  widely 
held  belief  that  no  peaceful  settlement  Is 
possible  under  the  present  circumstances. 
The  alternative  is  too  serious.  One  of  the 
main  barriers  to  a  peaceful  solution  is  the 
prevalent  pessimistic  view. 

"There  are  no  hopeless  situations  except 
when  man  makes  them  so.  The  forces  that 
make  for  war  In  the  Bflddle  East  are  exceed- 
ingly active.  The  forces  that  make  for  peace 
must  not  fade.  The  U.S.  through  the  offices 
of  its  government,  through  Its  support  of 
the  U.N.  and  through  private  enterprise  must 
show  a  determination  to  see  that  the  Middle 
East  problem  Is  solved  peacefuUy,"  is  his 
conclusion. 


PRESERVATION  OF  ALASKA'S 
BEAUTY 

Mr.  STEVEWS.  B4r.  President,  conser- 
vationists from  all  over  the  world  have 
pledged  themselves  to  preservation  of 


Alaska's  beauty  as  we  develop  our  re- 
sources. 

Peter  Scott,  founder  and  director  of 
the  wildfowl  trust,  vice  president  of  the 
world  wildlife  fund,  and  wildlife  artist 
was  invited  to  visit  the  oil  regions  of 
Alaska's  North  Slope  by  Eric  Drake, 
chairman  of  British  Petroleum.  His  heli- 
copter Journey  lifted  him  over  some  of 
the  richest  wildfowl  areas  in  North 
America.  A  conservationist  and  natural- 
ist, Mr.  Scott's  observations  about  the 
use  of  the  land  he  saw  are  quite  frank: 

People  need  oU.  It  Is  the  Job  of  the  oil 
companies  to  provide  It.  We  cannot  unlnvent 
the  internal  combustion  engine  or  any  other 
machines  which  need  It;  nor  I  suppose  would 
the  majority  of  human  beings  want  to — at 
any  rate,  not  yet. 

However,  Mr.  Scott  is  convinced  that 
man  can  tap  the  Arctic  Slope  oil,  build 
the  essential  roads,  and  transport  equip- 
ment and  oil  without  permanently  dam- 
aging the  land  or  wildlife. 

At  this  time,  when  there  is  contro- 
versy over  the  Alaska  oil  development,  it 
Is  refreshing  to  read  his  positive  state- 
ment about  the  capabilities  of  science  and 
engineering  to  wisely  use  our  natural  re- 
sources without  Inflicting  irreversible 
damage  to  the  beauty  of  our  State. 

For  this  reason  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

CONSXaVATION    1970 

At  last  It  seems  that  people  everjrwhere 
are  realizing  that  conservation,  pollution, 
the  total  environment  In  which  they  live 
and  which  they  share  with  aU  other  living 
things,  are  not  the  concern  of  someone 
else — it  Is  theirs.  It  Is  no  longer  only  a 
distasteful  subject  to  read  about  In  the 
newspapers,  an  horrific  topic  for  conversa- 
tion; it  Is  something  that  everyone  mxist  be 
Involved  with  and  eventually  pay  for. 

President  Nixon's  Act  means  that  In  the 
United  States  massive  action  can  be  taken 
at  government  level.  This,  In  Itself,  although 
still  hedged  with  pitfalls,  Is  a  great  step 
forward — provided  people.  Industries,  and 
corporations  do  not  sink  back  complacently, 
thinking  that  everything  has  been  taken 
care  of — "by  someone  else." 

The  oU  Industry  has  hlstorlcaUy  been  the 
target  for  pubUc  outcry,  frequently  but  not 
always  ill-informed,  whenever  the  subject  of 
conservation  or  pollution  Is  news.  The  BP 
Group  has  always  been  very  conscious  of  its 
responsibilities  in  this  direction  and  has  over 
the  years  taken  action  many  times  to  pre- 
vent or  correct  environmental  tragedy  In  the 
areas  In  which  It  operates — and  It  operates 
In  every  sphere  of  the  oil  Industry  In  most 
countnee  of  the  world.  In  the  1970's  the 
company  is  pledged  to  an  even  more  positive 
program. 

At  the  present  time,  its  operations  In 
Alaska,  whether  as  a  production  unit  on  the 
North  Slope  or  as  a  partner  in  TAPS,  are 
probably  the  most  sensitive  areas  In  which 
It  finds  Itself. 

In  this  context,  it  is  interesting  to  read 
Peter  Scott's  observations  after  a  recent  visit 
to  the  American  Arctic: 

"People  need  oil.  It  Is  the  Job  of  the  oU 
companies  to  provide  It.  We  cannot  unln- 
vent the  Internal  combustion  engine  or  any 
other  machines  which  need  it;  nor  I  sup- 
pose would  the  majority  of  human  beings 
want  to — at  any  rate,  not  yet.  For  the  time 
being,  the  oU  must  fiow  and  now  It  must  flow 
out  of  the  Arctic,  which  In  Itself  presents  a 
vast  engineering  problem.  How  can  It  be 
made  to  flow  whilst  damaging  the  country  It 
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comes  from  as  Uttle  as  possible — the  hitherto 
unspoiled  oountry,  the  "harren  grouiUU'  of 
the  far  North? 

"Almost  four-fifths  of  the  area  enclosed  by 
the  Arctic  Circle  Is  se*  (although  most  of  It 
Is  covered  by  Ice  for  most  of  the  year) .  That 
part  of  the  Arctic  which  Is  land  Is  not  much 
used  by  people,  when  compared  with  land 
areas  In  other  latitudes,  but  Is  extensively 
u^ed  by  great  n\imben  of  other  kinds  of  ani- 
mals'—many, though  not  all,  migrating  into 
it  in  sununer  with  the  melting  of  the  snow 
and  the  breakup  of  the  ice.  For  the  majority 
of  these  animals — mammals,  birds,  and 
fish — the  Arctic  is  their  only  summer  home 
and  breeding  ground. 

"A  good  many  people  think  that  when  we 
move  into  the  Arctic  tundra  (or  Into  any 
other  wild  country  for  that  matter)  for  any 
kind  of  development,  such  as  drilling  for  oil, 
we  should  at  least  take  pains  to  disturb  the 
area  and  Its  wild  Inhabitants  as  little  as  we 
reasonably  can,  even  if  it  involves  us  In  a 
Uttle  Inconvenience  and  even  if  it  costs  a 
little  more  money. 

"Eric  Drake.  BP's  Chairman,  thought  this 
and  he  invited  me  to  go  to  Alaska  with  my 
wife  in  the  second  half  of  June  1969,  and 
thus  one  afternoon  we  found  ourselves  fly- 
ing, flve-up.  in  a  helicopter  over  a  river  delta 
on  the  shores  of  the  Beaufort  Sea,  250  miles 
north  of  the  Arctic  Circle. 

"The  rotors  swung  to  a  halt  as  we  sat 
gently  down  on  the  tundra,  and  there  was  a 
blessed  silence.  In  front  of  us  lay  a  great 
maze  of  tundra  pools,  and  a  pair  of  little 
black  geese  lifted  a  few  feet  Into  the  air. 
swung  across  the  wind  and  landed  again  50 
yards  farther  away.  Beyond  them  I  could 
see  another  pair,  and  another.  .  .  .  We  were 
evidently  on  the  edge  of  a  substantial  breed- 
ing colony  of  Pacific  Black  Brant.  Less  than 
a  qxuuter  of  a  mile  away  was  a  group  of  five 
caribou,  and  away  to  the  right  foxir  more. 

"In  bright  sunshine  we  climbed  out  of  the 
helicopter.  It  was  sad  to  think  that  civiliza- 
tion must  come  into  this  wonderful  wild 
plAoe.  But  the  oil  must  flow,  and  If  the  re- 
•erfw  on  the  North  Slope  are  as  great  aa 
is  currently  believed.  It  may  flow  out  at  the 
rate  of  more  than  a  million  barrels  a  day 
when  the  field  Is  in  full  production.  However, 
none  of  the  problems  that  man  will  bring 
with  him  are  Inaunnountable.  It  should  be 
possible  to  time  the  building  of  roads  and 
pipes  so  as  not  to  Interfere  with  the  caribou 
migration  and  the  salmon  spawning.  It 
should  be  ptoeaible  to  stick  to  a  oode  of  oon- 
ftuet,  to  control  the  construction  and  service 
operators,  to  Umlt  the  wanderings  of  the  ve- 
tUelos,  and  the  lowneas  of  the  aircraft,  to 
dispose  of  rubbish  and  sewage  acceptably, 
and  to  keep  on  learning  how  to  do  it  bet- 
ter by  detailed  long-term  study  of  the  effects 
••the  work  progre— es. 

"It  can  be  done,  even  If  It  will  be  more 
difficult  on  the  North  Slope.  But  I  think 
most  people  will  agree  that  If  It  can  be  done, 
It  must  be  done.  Tti*  Image  of  BP  already 
stands  high  in  Alaska.  It  is  an  Image  of  re- 
■ponslbllity  that  I  know  they  mean  to  main- 
tain by  a  very  special  care  about  the  natu- 
ral envtronment  from  which  the  oU  wlU 
flow." 

(NoT«.— Peter  Scott  Is  the  founder  and  Dl- 
Mctor  of  the  WUdfowl  Trust  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  World  Wildlife  Fund.  As  a  natu- 
ralist, writar.  TV  broadcaster  and  wUdUfe 
artist.  h«  la  known  In  many  countries  for  his 
work  In  the  cause  of  wildlife  eonservatlon. 
He  Is  the  son  of  Captain  Robert  Falcon 
Scott.  BN.  the  Antarctic  explorer  who  died 
returning  from  his  epic  journey  to  the  South 
PMe  la  I9ia.) 


YOUTH  AND  DISSENT 

Mr.  OOODCLIi.  Ifr.  Prwident.  we  seem 
to  be  dimim  Into  deepenlzic  conisict  with 
our  own  saw  fenermtton. 


Young  and  old  stare  at  each  other 
across  a  widening  gulf  of  dislike  and 
distrust. 

I  cannot  olTer  any  simple  answer  to 
such  a  grave  and  complex  problem,  but 
I  believe  it  may  be  illuminating  at  least 
to  raise  certain  questions  about  It. 

I  have  endeavored  to  ask  these  ques- 
tions ir.  an  address  I  gave  on  Friday, 
April  24,  before  the  Constitutional  Rights 
Foundation  in  Lx)s  Angeles.  The  address 
is  entitled  "Bridge  Over  Troubled 
Waters." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  address  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord, 
as  follows: 

Baiooa  Ovn  Tkoublxd  WATzas 
(Address  by  n.S.  Senator  CHAai.as  E. 

OOODKLL) 

Why  has  there  arisen  a  deepening  hatred 
between  young  and  old? 

Why  has  America,  once  celebrated 
throughout  the  world  for  Its  belief  In  youth- 
fulness  and  its  indulgence  of  young  people, 
rebelled  against  her  own  new  generation? 

Why  can  political  careers  be  made,  not  by 
acting  young,  but  denouncing  the  young? 

Why  do  so  many  affluent  middle-class 
youths — those  who  once  considered  them- 
selves so  fortunate — now  regard  themselves 
as  outcasts,  as  an  oppressed  majority?  Why 
do  rich  young  Americans  feel  put  upon — feel 
a  kinship  in  oppression  with  poor  black 
Americans? 

One  reason  Is  the  frigid  welcome  our  sys- 
tem has  shown  to  our  young  people — es- 
pecially to  those  who  have  not  been  Im- 
pressed with  the  received  wisdom  of  their 
elders. 

Touth  still  is  denied  many  of  the  legal 
and  constitutional  protections  vouchsafed 
SlU  other  Americans  not  specifically  Judged 
criminal  or  Incompetent. 

Young  men  of  eighteen  still  lack  the  right 
to  vote,  though  for  half  a  century  they  have 
had  the  obllgaUon  to  die  In  the  military 
service  of  their  country. 

A  Juvenile  court  still  Is  presumed  to  be 
acting  on  behalf  of  the  youngster  brought 
before  It — who,  therefore,  is  held  to  be  in  no 
jeopardy  from  Its  benign  power  to  imprison. 

Too  many  youngsters  of  long  hair  or  joy- 
ful attire,  however  exemplary  their  behavior, 
have  been  hassled  by  the  police. 

Too  often,  curfew  and  loitering  laws  are 
used  as  an  excuse  to  stop  and  search  young 
people  for  drugs  that,  apart  from  their  hip 
appearance,  there  U  no  reason  to  suppose 
they  possess. 

Institutionalized  hostiUty  t>etween  the 
young  and  the  police  Is  becoming  a  stock 
American  myth — celebrated  In  song,  story 
and  films — like  the  traditional  conflict  be- 
tween cowboys  and  Indians.  As  with  the  In- 
dian In  the  horse  opera,  the  majority — silent 
or  not — accepts  the  inevitability  of  the  de- 
mise of  the  young  rebel,  even  as  it  weeps 
sentimentally  over  his  fate.  And  even 
movies  as  self-consciously  antlestabllshment 
•a  gojy  Rider  and  Zabriskle  Point  accept  the 
responsibility  of  killing  off  the  young  hero, 
doubtless  for  his  own  good. 

This  Institutionalised  hostility  only  de- 
feats Itself.  Intended  to  impress  the  yo\mg 
with  the  need  to  show  more  respect.  It  does 
just  the  opposite — It  alienates  and  radi- 
cal lees. 

One  Judge  Julius  Hoffman  can  create  more 
young  extremists  than  ten  Abble  Hoffmans. 

One  police  helicopter  spewing  tear  gas  over 
Berkeley  can  do  more  to  generate  rebellion 
than  •  hundred  truckloade  of  Evergreen 
Magazine. 

Tet  the  young  are  not  merely  returning 
tb»  anger  ot  thetx  elders;  the  deeper  c»«se 


of  their  alienation  Is  the  faUure  of  the  sys- 
tem to  respond. 

There  has  always  been  social  injustice — 
poverty,  bigotry,  hatred  and  violence — in 
our  land. 

Only  to  former  generations  of  Americans, 
these  abuses  were  largely  Invisible.  Middle- 
class  families  living  in  comfortable  neigh- 
borhoods lacked  the  exposure  to  the  misery 
of  life  in  slums  and  tenant  farms. 

And  it  was  so  easy  to  explain  away  the 
evils  that  were  known  to  exist.  The  nation 
was  just  getting  out  of  the  Depression:  it 
didn't  seem  to  have  the  resources  and  the 
technology  to  meet  everybody's  needs. 

Now,  the  abuses  have  become  glaring  and 
the  excuses  have  disappeared. 

Television  brings  Watts  and  Appalachia 
right  Into  everyone's  living  room.  It  brings 
home  the  lurid  contrast  between  the  na- 
tion's capacity  to  reach  the  moon  and  its 
incapacity  to  reach  Its  poor. 

Young  people  have  responded  to  the  evi- 
dence of  our  system's  failures  with  a  rage 
for  social  justice  that  has  no  precedent  In 
our  history. 

We  tend  to  forget  that  much  of  the 
radicalism  of  youth  comes  not  from  a  re- 
jection of  American  Ideals,  but  from  the 
very  determination  to  apply  them  literally. 

In  a  sense,  youth  has  been  hooked  on  the 
American  dream  more  thoroughly  than  any 
super-patriot.  This  is  why  so  many  of  the 
young  are  super-dtsillusloned — by  the  real- 
IzaUon  of  the  failure  of  the  nation  even 
to  begin  to  be  what  It  claims. 

Why,  they  ask,  does  a  country  founded  on 
equality  harbor  so  much  blatant  racism? 

Why,  they  ask,  does  a  society  dedicated  to 
opportunity  for  all  offer  no  opportunity  to 
the  child  of  the  welfare  mother? 

Why.  they  ask,  does  a  nation  that  can- 
onized John  Peter  Zenger  seek  to  prosecute 
Roger  Priest? 

HyjxKirtsy  has  long  been  forgiven  In  Amer- 
ican life  as  the  homage  that  vice  pays  to 
virtue.  But  the  young  have  come  to  regard 
It  as  the  worst  betrayal  of  all. 

The  young  cannot  forgive  those  who  clothe 
the  evils  in  our  nation  as  though  they  were 
virtues. 

They  cannot  excuse  politicians  who  Ulk 
of  law  and  order  as  a  mask  for  repression. 

They  cannot  forgive  leaders  who  dress  up 
a  war  to  save  a  corrupt  dictatorship  as  a 
defense  of  "self-determination". 

They  cannot  understand  university  admin- 
istrators who  set  up  a  conunittee  as  an  ex- 
cuse to  do  nothing  about  a  known  abuse. 

They  cannot  forgive  parents  who  espouse 
Christian  charity  on  Sundays  and  then 
speak  of  black  people  on  Mondays  with  anger 
and  hate. 

And  it  Is  the  young  who  in  their  personal 
lives  must  Increasingly  confront  the  seamy 
underside  of  our  system,  whether  they  wlU 
or  no. 

It  U  they  who  have  been  forced  to  die  In  a 
war  they  know  to  be  senseless  and  wrong. 

It  Is  they  whose  lives  are  ruled  by  a  draft 
law  that  no  one  thinks  is  any  good,  yet  which 
staggers  on  from  year  to  year,  from  genera- 
tion to  generation. 

It  Is  they  who  are  harassed  by  draconian 
drug  laws  that  treat  marijuana  as  if  it  were 
heroin,  although  every  recognized  expert  has 
long  admitted  that  It  is  not. 

It  is  they  who  are  pent  up  In  huge,  Im- 
personal education  factories  that  waste  their 
time  in  irrelevant  and  deadening  routinee— 
that  regard  them  merely  as  so  many  IBM 
cards. 

Adults  never  tire  of  telling  the  young  that 
If  they  wlah  to  reform  the  system,  they 
should  do  so  by  peeoeful  means — by  the 
methods  our  oonstltutlonal  system  allowa. 

A  great  many  ot  our  moet  frnmmltttm 
young  people— those  I  eall  o«s  "moderate 
mmtants"— •tai  teDow  «bte  adrlee.  ta 
^Iteof  all. 
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It  Is  they  who  went  to  MlsslsslpDl  In 
1963  and  to  New  Hampshire  in  1968.^ 

It  is  they  who  successfully  led  the  flght 
to  reverse  the  Johnson  Administraaon's 
policy  of  escalation  In  Vietnam. 

It  Is  they  who  organized  Moratorium  Day 
last  October  and  Earth  Day  thU  past 
Wednesday. 

Yet  we  must  realize  that  the  unrespon- 
siveness of  our  system  can,  and  too  often 
has  disillusioned  our  most  idealistic  young 
about  the  viability  of  peaceable  protest. 
Why,  they  ask.  does  the  war  go  on  killing 
130  American  boys  a  week,  after  seven  years 
of  marches,  vigils,  demonstrations  and  peace 
campaigns? 

Some  have  completely  given  up  on  the 
system — have  turned  to  violence. 

I  do  not  seek  to  defend  their  tactics — for 
violence  only   begets  countervlolence. 

Burning  down  the  Bank  of  America 
solves  nothing.  It  only  gives  the  farces  of 
reaction  the  chance  to  offer  a  spurious 
choice — supposedly  the  only  choice — be- 
tween repression  and  anarchy. 

If  that  Is  accepted  as  the  choice,  the  pub- 
lic, fearful  of  Its  security,  will  opt  for  repres- 
sion. 

Tet  If  we  condemn  the  polities  of  violence, 
let  us  seek  to  understand  Its  causes. 

To  some  extent,  a  cause  may  be  the 
hazards  of  a  middle-class  upbringing. 
Young  men  and  women  carefully  sheltered 
by  their  parents  and  indulged  in  every  de- 
sire can  be  left  unprepared  for  their  first 
confrontation  with  the  evU  in  our  society. 
Lacking  the  patience  and  determination  to 
lashion  workable  remedies,  their  expecta- 
tions of  Immediate  graUfication  can  lead 
first  to  false  hopes,  and  then  to  anger  and 
despair. 

Tet  to  a  much  greater  extent,  the  fault 
has  been  society's  own. 

It  has  been  the  repeated  instances  when 
the  system  has  responded  to  violence  after 
Ignoring  peaceful  protest.  Why,  one  may  ask, 
did  It  take  the  rioU  of  Watts,  Newark,  and 
Detroit  to  bring  about  the  beginnings  of 
action  In  the  ghettos,  while  a  hundred  years 
of  marches,  vigils  and  proclamations  accom- 
plished so  little?  Why  did  Coltjmbia  Unl- 
Terstty  change  so  quickly  In  response  to  force, 
after  turning  a  deaf  ear  for  so  long  to  peace- 
able demands  for  change? 

It  has  been  the  hysteria  sometimes  shown 
by  the  established  order  in  the  face  of  chal- 
lenges to  lU  own  authority.  The  best  teach- 
ers for  Weathermen  have  been  the  Chicago 
police  at  Grant  Park  and  the  Alameda  County 
Sheriff's  Deputies  at  Berkeley. 

Young  and  old  once  found  It  a  Uttle  easier 
to  oommunlcate,  because  they  shared  the 
••me  ambitions,  the  same  life  styles.  The 
young  man  saw  In  his  elder  an  exiample  at 
what  he  wanted  to  become.  The  elder  aaw  In 
his  Junior  the  image  of  what  he  once  was  xoA 
what  he  had  once  hoped  to  be. 

This  bond  has  been  severed  in  a  growing 
cultural  gap  between  yoimg  and  old. 

Mere  outward  dlfferenoes — in  hair,  clothes, 
and  personal  hablt»— has  bred  hostility 
enough.  Anyone  who  doubts  that  should  re- 
call what  happened  to  the  flower  children  on 
Sunset  Strip  four  years  ago.  Anyone  who 
doubts  that  should  call  to  mind  the  Instances 
when  he  has  listened  to  a  middle-aged  man 
denouncing  the  evils  of  pot  over  hla  fourth 
martlnL 

But  the  division  Is  still  deeper.  It  lies  In 
the  fact  so  many  of  the  young  have  soxight 
to  turn  away  from  the  materialistle,  author- 
itarian, work-oriented  and  puritan  outlook 
that  has  been  traditional  In  our  nation. 

The  aon  now  too  often  sees  In  his  father 
all  he  wishes  to  avoid  becoming.  And  the 
father  sees  In  his  son  a  rejection  of  all  his 
•trlTlng  and  aooompllsiunente.  Two  strangers, 
they  stare  at  each  other  aeroas  a  gxilt  of  fear, 
contempt  and  mlswnrterrtarMllng. 

In  the  rhetoric  of  even  tn  most  militant 
blacks,  there  Is  a  note,  not  merely  of  oon- 
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demnatlon,  but  of  Implicit  acceptance  of  the 
prevailing  American  Ufe  style.  The  beUlger- 
enoe  ot  tone  tends  to  conceal  from  the  lis- 
tener that  the  complaint  endorses  as  It  con- 
demns. One  cannot  be  robbed  of  that  which 
has  no  value;  nor  denied  the  opportunity  to 
achieve  a  life  that  Is  not  worth  living.  The 
very  bitterness  of  black  protest  often  attests 
to  the  Imagined  excellence  of  the  commodi- 
ties they  have  been  denied  and  the  supposed 
graclousness  of  the  system  of  social  Inter- 
course from  which  they  have  been  excluded. 

The  alienation  of  many  middle-class  young 
men  and  women  goes  far  deeper.  IV is  the 
yearning  for  a  different  way  of  life — one  not 
dominated  by  status  or  material  success.  It 
ts  the  yearning  of  those  who  already  come 
from  a  home  In  an  affluent  suburb  and  find 
the  affluence  meaningless — who  want  some- 
thing else,  something  they  cannot  always 
easUy  define. 

This  very  much  complicates  the  process  of 
accommodation  between  the  generations. 

The  rejection  by  middle-class  youths  of 
their  own  affluence  profoundly  angers  those 
older  Americans  who  have  been  less  for- 
tunate. We  see  this  in  the  rage  of  a  poUce- 
man  or  a  factory  worker  against  the  "rich 
college  radicals"  who  tvim  against  an  oppor- 
tunity they  so  much  envy. 

With  such  differing  outlooks,  yoimg  mili- 
tants and  the  establishment  they  confront 
find  It  difficult  to  communicate,  let  alone 
negotiate.  It  Is,.  In  the  circumstances,  not  at 
all  surprising  that  demands  are  called  "non- 
negotiable" — for  there  seems  to  be  no  com- 
mon denominator  to  negotiate  about. 

There  are  no  neat  solutions  to  this  deep- 
ening gulf  between  the  generations. 

Yet  certain  things  should  be  clear. 

Both  young  and  old  must  stop  being  hung 
up  on  purely  symbolic  issues.  Both  must 
stop  Intoxicating  themselves  with  their  own 
divlElve  rhetoric. 

Waving  the  flag — ^the  American  flag  or  the 
Viet  Cong  flag — llluminatee  nothing,  and 
only  pulls  us  further  apart. 

Cries  for  law  and  order  at  any  price  and 
cries  for  the  overthrow  of  the  system  accom- 
plish nothing,  but  only  inflame  the  other 
side. 

Both  sides  share  certain  American  Ideals, 
and  this  might  help  bridge  the  gulf.  Only  the 
young  see  more  clearly  the  oontradlctions 
between  these  Ideals  and  the  shabby  reality 
pervading  so  much  of  our  lives.  We  once  were 
more  sensitive  to  the  same  oontradlction 
when  we  saw  It  In  our  parents — but  then  the 
crucible  was  less  hot  and  our  reserve  leas 
great. 

We  must  recognize  the  Importance  of 
bringing  young  i>eople  Into  the  declsloo- 
Tnnking  process  Of  OUT  soclsty — ^foT  as  long  as 
they  are  outside  that  process,  they  have  no 
cause  to  be  anything  but  alienated.  Tliat 
means  allowing  the  young  to  develop  their 
own  leadership,  and  respecting  that  leader- 
Bhlp. 

More  Important  than  anything  else,  our 
system  must  be  made  to  reepood  and  to  do 
so  not  Just  to  ^pease  the  young  but  for  the 
betterment  of  us  all. 

When  all  to  said  and  d<me,  our  young  peo- 
ple have  a  new  vision  for  America. 

Comparing  their  vision  to  our  society,  they 
have  found  It  wanting— and  have  <damared 
for  ehaagee  wltli  a  ferocity  and  insiatenoe  we 
have  never  known  before. 

Comparing  their  vision  to  our  old  atyle  of 
life,  they  have  found  It  also  wanting — ^trivial, 
meaningless  and  barren. 

Their  reluctance  to  conform  has  made 
them  appear  to  some  ••  a  threat — has  made 
them  a  target  of  lethal  hostility.  In  this 
country,  easy  riders  too  often  have  short 
rides. 

But  it  also  has  made  them  a  resource — one 
whlob  our  fears  prevent  us  from  fully  ao- 
oeptlng. 

We  accept,  and  exploit  Itie  Q>ln-off  from 
the  new  generation  In  peeudo-groovy  clothes 
and  balratylea. 


Yet  we  stUl  have  not  taken  the  message  of 
youth  for  what  it  Is  worth — a  source  of  truly 
radical  and  fundamental  questions  about  our 
society  and  what  it  does  to  the  people  our- 
selves, who  live  In  it.  To  accept  this  message 
is  the  central  responsibility  we  now  share 
with  youth.  Whether  we  possess  the  flexibil- 
ity, courage  and  affection  to  listen  to  the 
young  r^nains  to  be  seen. 


ECHOES  OP  1929 


Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  the 
economy  of  the  United  States  has  seen 
its  hard  times  before.  I  have  lived 
through  some  of  those  times  as  have 
other  Members  of  this  body.  Yet,  I  be- 
lieve it  is  possible  to  say  that  not  since 
1929  has  the  overall  prosperity  of  our 
Nation's  economy  deteriorated  so  swiftly, 
and  in  so  short  a  time. 

When  the  Nixon  administration  took 
office,  unemployment  was  almost  at  an 
all-time  low.  Inflation  was  severe,  but  not 
a  galloping  disaster.  The  stock  market 
was  pushing  to  all-Ume  highs  as  the 
Dow-Jones  averages  began  to  nudge  the 
1,000  mark.  In  terms  of  the  economy,  this 
administration  inherited  a  relatively  sub- 
stantial prosperity,  complete  with  close 
to  full  emplojrment.  All  this  now  lies  in 
ruins,  16  months  after  the  inauguration 
of  this  administration. 

Rarely  have  bare  statistics  told  a  more 
shattering  tale.  More  than  1  million 
Americans  have  lost  their  Jobs  in  recent 
months  as  a  result  of  a  flght  on  inflation 
that  has  failed.  Our  Inflation  rate  now 
stands  at  6  percent,  a  flgure  we  never  saw 
the  likes  of  under  a  Democratic  Presi- 
dent. In  order  to  kill  the  termites,  they 
have  burned  down  the  house.  In  order  to 
stop  inflation,  this  administration  has 
adopted  a  series  of  economic  policies 
which  have  not  only  failed  to  halt  it,  but 
have  actually  worsened  its  pace.  Such 
policies  have  further  wreaked  havoc  in 
our  emidojrment  market,  spreading  Job- 
lessness from  coast  to  coast.  Ttiey  have 
also  eroded  and  are  destroying  the  long- 
est uninterrupted  period  of  economic 
health  America  has  enjoyed  in  decades. 

The  stock  market  today  Is  a  disaster 
area,  fraught  with  rumors  <A  brokerage 
houses  going  bankrupt.  MilUons  of  in- 
vestors watch  helplesdy  as  their  savings 
and  accumulated  Investments  are  wiped 
out  before  their  eyes.  Millions  of  people 
are  seeing  their  painfully  accumulated 
dollars  drain  away  down  a  recession  sew- 
er obligingly  apeaed  by  this  adminis- 
tration's economic  policies. 

For  the  first  time  in  history,  institu- 
tutiooal  investors  outnumber  the  small, 
average  investor.  For  the  first  time,  vast 
Xiension  funds,  trusts,  and  similar  large 
blocks  of  buying  capital  are  Involved  in 
the  majority  of  transactions  on  the  mar- 
ket. As  these  vast  conglomerations  of 
capital  have  been  beaten  down  in  the 
vast  Nixon  bear  market,  the  life  security 
and  hopes  of  niiiHnma  of  Americans  have 
been  eroded.  Is  this  what  they  have 
w(M±ed  80  loos  for?  Is  this  what  they 
have  been  putting  so  much  capital  Into 
investments  for  over  the  years? 

As  of  today,  the  New  YoA  Stock  Ex- 
change Index  has  dropped  more  than  25 
peicent  of  its  total  value  since  just  be- 
fore the  end  of  1968. 

Yet,  this  is  but  a  mere  beginning.  In- 
terest rates  remain  at  usury  levels.  Banks 
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sre  raking  In  unconscionable  profits 
while  the  average  working  person  In  the 
country  has  been  priced  out  of  the  av- 
erage-cost home  market. 

Housing  alone  is  a  national  cataclysm. 
Interest  rates  and  a  disastrous  Federal 
monetary  policy  have  annihilated  our 
housing  and  construction  industry,  and 
with  it  the  Jobs  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  workers.  Lumber,  plywood,  and 
other  related  Industries  are  withering  on 
the  vine.  In  my  State  alone,  the  tlmt)er 
industry  and  many  people  dependent  on 
it  are  rapidly  approaching  depression 
status. 

As  of  March,  business  failures  are  at  a 
23-month  peak,  according  to  Dun  U 
Bradstreet.  Shades  of  the  thirties.  Do  we 
not  all  remember  or  at  least  have  some 
knowledge  of  what  it  was  like  then,  when 
businesses  were  closing  their  doors  and 
fading  out  of  the  picture? 

Help  wanted  advertisements  are  drop- 
ping across  the  Nation,  according  to  the 
National  Industrial  Conference  Board. 
That  rate  is  now  37  points  below  the 
level  of  a  year  ago. 

New  factory  hiring  is  at  its  lowest  lev- 
el since  1965.  while  manufacturing  lay- 
offs are  the  highest  for  any  month,  ac- 
cording to  the  March  figures,  in  6  years. 
That  figure  happens  to  be  18  per  1.000 
as  of  now.  and  it  is  rising  rapidly. 

E^rery  economist  in  the  Nation  is  cry- 
ing out  recession  and  worse,  yet  there  Is 
no  sign  that  the  administration  hears 
them.  No  easing  up  on  the  1920-8tyle 
economic  policies  being  practiced  by  this 
Government  is  on  the  horizon.  We  are 
slipping  toward  the  edge  of  economic 
disaster.  Federal  action  of  the  most 
meaningful  type  is  called  for  immediate- 
ly. There  must  be  recognition  of  the 
menace  facing  us. 

Instead,  what  have  we  received?  We 
have  a  wider  war  in  Indochina,  which 
is  an  Incredibly  ill-advised  policy.  We 
have  advice  from  the  President  to  buy 
common  stocks.  I  believe  that  is  the  ad- 
vice given  by  Mr.  Rockefeller  in  the  de- 
pression, was  it  not?  Remember  the  song 
written  about  it? 

I  believe  we  are  multiplying  our  eco- 
nomic ills  by  escalating  the  war  in  Indo- 
china. Further.  I  am  virtually  certain 
that  the  unemployment  situation  will 
worsen  as  well. 

As  corporate  earnings  tumble,  reces- 
sion worry  spreads.  irJlation  grows  and 
interest  rates  remain  high — the  total 
economic  picture  will  inevitably  darken 
still  further.  I  fear  there  is  no  light  at 
the  end  of  this  tunnel. 

How,  then,  have  we  arrived  at  such 
a  pass?  The  President  and  his  prime 
economic  advisers  sit  tightly  in  the 
Capital,  surrounded  by  auras  of  confi- 
dence over  what  they  are  doing  to  the 
economy.  Seemingly  they  are  immune 
to  growing  tales  of  economic  horror  com- 
ing from  across  the  land.  Plant  clos- 
ings— unemployment  lines  growing — 
stoclcs  plimging.  They  remain  Imper- 
turbable through  It  all. 

Even  the  fact  that  inflation  is  climbing 
faster  than  ever  leaves  them  uiunoved. 
They  tell  us  the  war  on  inflation  is  be- 
ing won.  Is  It  really?  I  see  no  sign  what- 
soever of  this.  AH  I  see  is  more  people 
out  of  work.  All  I  see  is  a  bond  market 
that  is  hurting  all  the  more  as  time  goes 


on.  The  county  offlcials  in  my  State  who 
have  to  raise  money  for  their  areas  know 
full  well  how  this  is  hurting  them. 

The  list  is  endless.  SufBce  It  to  say 
that  America  trembles  on  the  brink  of  its 
worst  possible  economic  catastrophe 
since  1929.  I  pray  that  the  President  will 
act  in  time  to  prevent  us  from  tumbling 
over  the  edge  of  such  a  disaster. 


KAWSAS  OPINIOt:  ON  JUDGE 
CARSWELL 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  editor 
of  my  hometown  newspaper,  the  Rus- 
sell Record,  has  put  a  different  slant  on 
(the  Senate's  refusal  to  confirm  the  nomi- 
nation of  Judge  G.  Harrold  Carswell  to 
the  Supreme  jDourt. 

R.  T.  Townsley.  in  writing  of  the  de- 
feat, compares  the  Senate  to  a  board 
of  directors  which  is  at  cross  purposes 
with  its  President. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
editorial  be  printed  in  the  Ricoio. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows : 

(Prom  the  RusmU  Record.  Apr.  16,  1970| 

AOVISX  AND  CONSXNT 

The  refusal  oX  Uie  U.S.  Senate  to  con- 
flrm  President  Nixon'*  Supreme  Court  nomi- 
nee, Judge  Harrold  CarsweU.  points  to  an- 
other of  constitutional  balances  which  has 
gone  avry.  The  Constitution  proTldes  that 
presidential  nominations  must  be  given  the 
"advise  and  consent  of  the  Senate"  before 
"appointments"  are  made. 

The  President,  as  a  practice,  confers  with 
Senate  committee  chairmen  and  sounds  out 
Congressional  leaders.  It  la  to  be  presumed 
that  nominations  are  not  subhmltted  un- 
less there  are  indications  that  approval  Is 
likely  to  be  given. 

Nixon.  In  offering  Judge  Haynsworth  and 
Judge  Carawell.  made  public  the  records  of 
both.  He  went  a  step  further,  actually.  An- 
swering public  outcry  against  radical  and 
illogical  rulings  which  are  blamed  for  crime 
in  the  streets,  riots  and  anarchy,  he  deliber- 
ately selected  candidates  for  the  high  bench 
with  conservative  records  so  as  to  restore 
the  neeeaaary  balance  to  the  court. 

The  Senate.  In  giving  lu  "advise,"  U  led 
by  political  activists  who  delay,  argue  and 
interfire  while  labor  unions  and  civil-righu 
organizations  mobilize  national  sentiment. 
Tb«  Senste  has  made  it  clear  that  nominees 
for  the  Supreme  Court  and  other  offices 
must  be  "politically"  acceptable.  This  is 
above  and  beyond  the  long-accepted  concept 
of  advise  and  consent  to  determine  whether 
or  not  appointees  are  acceptable  In  a  general 
sense. 

The  Senate  Is  substituUng  lu  Judgment 
for  that  of  the  executive  branch.  Bringing 
the  principle  to  a  local  level,  the  abuse  o< 
power  U  seen  In  the  disastrous  1S70  Kansas 
Legislature,  or  even  In  county,  city  and 
school  dUtrlct  operations.  Without  a  clear- 
cut  line  between  policy-making  and  admin- 
istration, frustration  and  confualon  blunts 
effective  operation. 

Whenever  any  board — the  Senste  in  this 
case — remains  determined  to  keep  all  things 
under  its  thumb,  the  system  of  checks  and 
balances  which  have  been  carefully  built 
Into  American  governmental  processee  sim- 
ply cease  to  operate.  This  is  not  what  tlie 
Constitution  Intended.  Business  cannot  run 
smoothly  when  the  president  and  the  board 
of  directors  are  at  cross  purposes.  Stock- 
holderb  have  learned  by  bitter  experience 
that  such  situations  cannot  be  tolerated. 

As  a  board  of  directors,  the  Senate  is 
overreaching  its  authority.  The  stockholders 
of  the  nation.  Its  citizens,  are  being  cheated. 


FINANCING  THE  POLUJTION 
EFFORT 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  concern 
grows  daily  for  the  need  to  mount  mas- 
sive and  effective  attacks  on  the  air  and 
water  pollution  that  some  scientists 
warn,  if  unchecked,  can  threaten  the 
very  existence  of  life  on  this  planet.  The 
financial  costs  of  the  effort  to  rid  our 
air  and  water  of  pollution  pose  an  un- 
precedented challenge,  not  only  to  our 
will  as  a  people,  but  also  to  the  adequacy 
of  the  political  Institutions  through 
which  we  express  our  collective  Judg- 
ment. 

The  responsibility  for  much  of  the  ef- 
fort to  clean  our  Nation °s  lakes  and  rlv- 
erways  has  fallen  on  municipal  govern- 
ment and  it  Is  appropriate  that  this 
should  be  so.  For  municipal  govenunent 
is  the  political  entity  that  Is  closest  to 
the  people  and  closest  to  and  most  fa- 
miliar with  the  problems  of  water  pol- 
lution. It  is  the  municipal  governments 
that  are  primarily  responsible  for  pro- 
viding pure  water  to  most  of  our  people 
and  who  must  construct  the  treatment 
plants  and  sewerlines  essential  to  dispo- 
sition of  the  waste  that  is  generated  in 
our  society. 

But  municipal  governments  cannot 
accomplish  the  task  of  abating  water 
pollution  alone.  They  must  be  given  ade- 
quate financial  assistance  and  resource 
support  by  the  Federal  Ctovemment. 
The  present  contribution  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  aid  financially  hard- 
pressed  local  governments  in  their  pol- 
lution efforts  is  totally  Inadequate. 

I  am  today  Introducing  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide that  the  Federal  Government  can 
share  as  much  as  75  percent  of  the  cost 
of  water  pollution  abatement  efforts  by 
local  governments. 

The  problems  created  by  water  pollu- 
tion cannot  be  overstated.  It  no  longer  Is 
Just  a  matter  of  befouled  beaches  that 
once  served  as  t>eautlful  recreation  areas; 
nor  simply  that  children  can  no  longer 
swim  in  once-clear  lakes;  nor  that  one 
csoinot  cruise  on  many  rivers  without 
being  overcome  by  the  stench  generated 
by  society's  wastes — water  pollution  now 
threatens  the  biological  life  that  relies 
on  pure  water  for  survival.  And  this  may 
Include  man  himself.  The  pollution  level 
has  reached  the  point  on  some  rivers 
that  they  have  literally  caught  fire.  And 
no  one  can  foretell  the  results  of  the  bio- 
logical imbalances  that  are  resulting 
from  the  extinction  of  various  forms  of 
Ufe  in  our  lakes,  rivers,  and  streams. 

The  cost  of  correcting  this  tragic  situa- 
tion Is  enormous.  But  all  Indications  are 
that  the  American  people  are  willing  to 
assume  these  costs  if  the  Government 
will  direct  its  efforts  in  an  efficient  and 
effective  manner  toward  abating  water 
pollution.  In  a  survey  conducted  by 
Newsweek  magazine  last  fall,  56  percent 
of  '"middle  Americans"  favored  more 
spending  by  the  Federal  Government  to 
combat  pollution,  whereas  only  3  percent 
favored  less  spending. 

I  have  talked  to  many  mayors  and 
leaders  of  municipal  government.  They 
are  ready  and  anxious  to  take  on  the 
challenge  of  controlling  water  pollution. 
But  their  fiscal  resources  will  not  permit 
them  to  do  the  Job  alone.  It  is  therefore 
imperative  that  the  Federal  Government 
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provide  an  adequate  level  of  financial 
support  if  our  Nation  Is  to  effectively 
combat  water  pollution. 

The  President's  proposals  to  finance 
the  fight  against  water  pollution  are 
totally  Inadequate  and  place  far  too 
heavy  a  burden  on  local  government.  The 
President  has  proposed  a  $10  billion  pro- 
gram to  combat  water  pollution  over  the 
next  decade,  only  $4  billion  of  which 
would  be  provided  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Thus  the  President  Is  asking 
that  financially  hard-pressed  local  gov- 
ernments assume  60  percent  of  the  cost 
of  the  pollution  effort  with  the  Federal 
Government  assuming  only  40  percent 
of  the  cost.  It  is  true  that  the  President 
has  proposed  a  new  financing  vehicle 
which  will  loan  money  to  some  qualifying 
munlclpidities.  However,  this  vehicle  is 
of  little  benefit  to  those  local  govern- 
ments that  have  already  borrowed  up 
to  their  debt  limits  and  it  Is  merely  an 
invitation  to  mortgage  heavily  the  fu- 
tures of  generations  yet  to  come. 

The  President's  proposal  is  actually  a 
retreat  from  the  present  Federal  com- 
mitment to  aid  local  governments  In  the 
water  pollution  effort.  Present  law  au- 
thorises $1.25  billion  for  fiscal  year  1971 
as  the  Federal  share  of  the  water  poUu- 
tion  control  effort.  Yet,  the  President  In 
his  much-heralded  program  actually 
wants  to  cut  this  figure  back  to  $1  billion 
for  fiscal  year  1971  and  each  of  the  3 
years  thereafter.  No  responsible  person 
who  Is  informed  on  the  problems  involved 
in  solving  our  water  pollution  problems 
believes  that  even  the  total  $10  billion 
program  proposed  by  the  President  is 
adequate  to  do  the  job.  And  the  mayors 
I  have  talked  to  are  virtually  unanimous 
in  their  view  that  the  President's  pro- 
gram requires  State  and  local  govern- 
ments to  provide  too  great  a  part  of  the 
flnanelal  cost  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment too  little. 

The  President's  proposal,  in  addition 
to  marking  a  cutback  in  the  Federal 
commitment,  does  not  alleviate  substan- 
tially the  shortcomings  that  are  inherent 
in  present  Federal  revenue  sharing  In 
the  water  pollution  effort.  Under  present 
law,  the  Federal  Government  puts  up 
only  30  percent  of  the  basic  costs  of 
water  treatment  facilities  constructed  by 
municipal  governments.  The  Federal 
Government  shai-e  can  be  increased  to 
50  percent  if  State  governments  agree  to 
put  up  25  percent  of  the  cost.  At  a  maxi- 
mum, the  Federal  Government  share  can 
go  to  55  percent  if  there  Is  a  metropolitan 
or  regional  comprehensive  plan  in  effect 
for  the  conununity.  This  allocation  for- 
mula simply  will  not  do  the  Job.  State 
governments  have  not  stepped  in  to  as- 
sume the  25  percent  cost — an  action  that 
is  required  in  order  to  trigger  50  percent 
matching  funds  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. I  do  not  say  this  in  criticism  of 
State  governments;  they  too  are  hard 
pressed  to  find  adequate  funds  to  meet 
the  demands  of  providing  services  at  the 
State  level.  But  the  fact  is  the  present  ail- 
location  system  is  not  working  because 
municipal  governments  do  not  have  suffi- 
cient Federal  funds  to  enable  them  to  do 
the  Job  that  must  be  done. 

I  am  therefore  proposing  a  new  system 
to  cure  this  problem.  Under  my  proposal. 


the  Tninitniint  Federal  contribution  will 
be  60  percent  of  the  cost  of  federally  as- 
sisted projects.  This  will  double  the  pres- 
ent n'l"*'"'""  Federal  asslstancw  for 
waste  treatment  facilities.  In  addition, 
the  Federal  share  will  be  increased  to  75 
percent  If  State  governments  agree  to 
bear  12  Vi  percent  of  the  cost.  This  means 
that  the  municipal  government  share  can 
be  cut  to  12  Va  percent.  And  if  a  compre- 
hensive plan  is  in  existence,  the  Federal 
share  can  be  increased  to  80  percent  and 
the  municipal  government  share  reduced 
to  7 '/2  percent. 

In  order  to  finance  my  proposal  and  to 
provide  a  realistic  Federal  commitment, 
I  am  proposing  that  authorizations  for 
the  Federal  share  be  increased  to  $3.5 
billion  a  year  beginning  in  fiscal  year 
1972  and  for  each  succeeding  fiscal  year 
to  and  Including  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30, 1976. 

This  program  represents  a  major  fi- 
nancial conunitment  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, but  it  can  be  accomplished 
within  the  confines  of  the  long-range 
budget  projection  submitted  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  this  year — and  we 
can  do  no  less  If  we  are  meaningfully  to 
attack  the  problems  of  water  pollution. 

My  proposal  is  a  revenue  sharing  pro- 
posal. As  such  it  is  a  substitute  for  the 
administration's  revenue  sharing  pro- 
posal, the  cost  of  which  is  projected  to 
rise  to  $5  billion  annually  by  fiscal  year 
1978.  It  thus  involves  an  expenditure  of 
FedersJ  fimds  that  is  not  significantly 
greater  than  that  proposed  by  the  ad- 
ministration and,  viewed  as  a  revenue 
sharing  proposal.  It  Is  much  superior  to 
the  administration's  recommendation. 

Municipal  governments,  undtr  my  pro- 
posal will  receive  a  great  deal  more  direct 
flnnn/^ifti  assistftnce  than  imder  the  ad- 
ministration's plan.  Under  my  plan  the 
local  governments  will  only  have  to  bear 
as  their  share  of  the  cost  of  water  treat- 
ment facilities  an  amount  ranging  from 
7^  percent  to  a  maximum  40  percent  of 
the  total  cost  This  compares  to  a  mini- 
mum 20  percent  and  a  maximum  70  per- 
cent cost  under  present  law.  Municipal 
governments  caimot  bear  that  kind  of 
financial  burden.  Many  are  already  up  to 
their  debt  limits  and  they  cannot  afford 
to  borrow  more.  'PnsptTts  taxes  are  al- 
ready skyrocketing  and  homeowners  can- 
not bear  the  burden  of  increased  taxes 
to  pay  the  municipal  government's  share, 
whether  through  direct  or  debt  financ- 
ing. The  municipal  bond  market  is  al- 
ready pressed  to  its  limit  and  it  is  unreal- 
istic to  expect  that  this  market  can  bear 
the  burden  of  increased  de-nands  to  fi- 
nance municipal  water  pollution  control 
efforts.  The  imposition  by  the  adminis- 
tration of  an  additional  $6  billion  burden 
is  more  than  State  and  local  govern- 
ments can  or  should  be  expected  to  ab- 
sorb in  the  next  few  years. 

As  a  revenue  sharing  measure  my  plan 
avoids  the  pitfalls  of  the  administra- 
tion's revenue  sharing  proposal.  Under 
the  administration's  plan,  political  re- 
sponsibility and  political  authority  are 
bifurcated.  This  is  a  highly  vmdeslrable 
situation  and  coiild  spell  the  death  knell 
for  viable  State  and  local  governments 
as  we  know  them.  Further  the  adminis- 
tration's revenue  sharing  proposals  are 


tindirected  and  do  not  guarantee  that  we 
will  meet  our  responsibilities  to  provide 
clean  water  for  future  goierations.  My 
plan  provides  direct  and  adequate  Fed- 
eral funds  for  the  pollution  control  ef- 
fort while  retaining  responsibility  and 
authority  at  the  local  level.  The  magni- 
tude of  the  Federal  share  wLU  greatly 
alleviate  financial  pressures  on  local  gov- 
ernments, thus  freeing  up  funds  to  pro- 
vide other  badly  needed  municipal  serv- 
ices. 

Further,  my  plan  provides  an  Incentive 
for  State  governments  to  assinne  a  share 
of  the  cost  of  local  water  pollution  con- 
trol efforts,  since  the  percentage  of  State 
funds  required  to  trigger  the  maximum 
Federal  grant  is  reduced  from  the  pres- 
ent 25  percent  of  project  cost  to  12^2 
percent. 

In  sum  my  plan  is  a  more  effective  and 
efficient  means  by  which  w  can  achieve 
the  twin  goals  of  water  pollution  abate- 
ment and  revenue  sharUig.  These  goals 
are  within  our  grasp  if  we  have  the  de- 
termination to  commit  our  national  re- 
sources to  their  achievement.  It  is  up 
to  the  Senate  to  substitute  congressional 
action  for  administration  rhetoric.  I  hope 
that  my  plan  will  be  viewed  as  a  positive 
contribution  to  this  end. 


AN  AliL- VOLUNTEER  FORCE 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
two  decades  this  country  has  had  for  the 
first  time  in  its  history  peacetime  con- 
scription. In  recent  years  there  has  been 
an  increasing  outcry  to  abolish  the  draft 
and  establish  a  volunteer  military.  This 
would  not  only  be  consistent  with  the 
ideals  enumerated  in  our  Constitution 
and  Declaration  of  Independence  but  be 
a  step  in  regaining  the  much  needed  bal- 
ance between  the  executive  and  legisla- 
tive bodies  of  our  Federal  Government. 

For  the  April  1970  publication  of  Air 
Force/Space  Digest,  Louis  R.  Stockstill 
has  written  an  excellent  summary  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  President's 
Gates  Commission.  The  Commission  was 
created  by  President  Nixon  more  than  1 
year  ago  to  study  the  feasibility  of  a 
volunteer  military,  and  its  conclusions 
were  unanimous:  A  volunteer  military 
is  not  only  feasible  it  is  preferable  to 
any  other  system  of  manpower  recruit- 
ment for  our  Armed  Forces.  I  sisk  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

An   All-Voluntcex   Forcs 
(By  Louis  R.  StockstUl) 

Creation  of  an  all-volunteer  military  force, 
as  recommended  by  a  special  Presidential 
Commission,  wotild  have  far-reaching  Im- 
plications for  everyone  on  active  duty,  as  well 
as  Reservists,  retirees,  and  dependents. 

The  Commission,  headed  by  former  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Thomas  S.  Gates,  has  called 
for  aui  end  to  the  draft,  and  for  immediate 
and  substantial  pay  raises  for  flrsVterm  of- 
ficers, and  first-  and  second-term  enlisted 
men. 

Of  equal  or  greater  interest  to  the  present 
career  force,  the  Commission  report  also  en- 
dorses: 

AdopUon  of  a  mlUtary  "salary"  system  for 
all  those  In  uniform. 
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ModlfloAtlon  of  th«  present  retirement  tj»- 
t«m  to  lnoIu<to  "reatlnf"  prlrllegea  for  of- 
ficers and  enlisted  (eqtilvalent  to  thoee  pro- 
vided CItU  Serrlce  emploTeea). 

Incre— ed  hoetite-flre  pay  (•300  par 
montta) . 

Substitution  of  »  subatantUl  number  of 
civilians  for  officer  and  enlisted  personnel. 
("Tbe  potential  is  greateet  In  the  Air  Force" 
where  it  was  estimated  that  some  11,000  of- 
ficer bUlets  and  73,000  enlisted  spaces  could 
be  ciTillanlaed. ) 

Expenditure  of  additional  service  resources 
on  recruiting  ( keeping  top  recruiters  longer 
In  such  asslgnmeats  and  Improving  their  In- 
centives with  extra  pay.  bonuses  or  accele- 
rated promotion). 

Major  upward -revision  of  "special  pay"  for 
military  physicians  (to  tia.OOO  per  year  ex- 
tra, after  eight  year*'  serrlce) . 

Possible  "dvilixatlon '  of  military  hos- 
pitals, or  adoption  of  a  broader  civilian  medl- 
cal-lnsuranoe  program  for  some  portion  of 
the  retired  and  dependent  population. 

Provision  of  $33,000  "stipends"  to  medical 
students  over  a  seven-year  period.  In  ex- 
change for  tbree  years'  active  duty  as  mili- 
tary physldans.  ("If  the  draft  la  eliminated, 
dramatic  action  will  be  required  to  Insure  the 
continuation  of  health  care  now  provided.") 

Reorientation  of  the  active  Reserve  to  re- 
duce the  number  of  men  In  paid  drill  status. 
Increase  the  pay  of  those  remaining,  and  re- 
cruit more  Reservists  from  "younger,  leas 
well-educated  groups." 

These  are  some  of  the  highlights  of  the 
Commission's  ai-page  report,  soon  to  be 
supplemented  by  a  Toltmie  of  "background 
studies." 

The  fifteen-member  group,  aided  by  a  staff 
of  fifty-one.  began  work  last  May  after  Presi- 
dent Nixon  announced  that  he  had  "directed 
the  Commlsalon  to  develop  a  comprehensive 
plan  for  eliminating  conscription  and  mov- 
ing toward  an  all-volunteer  armed  force."  Tbe 
Chief  Executive  also  told  the  group  to  "de- 
termine" what  standby  draft  machinery 
would  be  required  in  a  national  emergency. 
and  asked  Commission  members  to  "give 
serious  consideration"  to  Reserve  require- 
ments. 

In  handing  the  Commission  findings  to  the 
President.  Mr.  Gates  said  tbe  group  unani- 
mously concluded  "that  the  nation's  interests 
wlU  be  better  served  by  an  all-volunteer 
force,  supported  by  an  effective  standby 
draft:  .  .  .  tbat  steps  should  be  taken  prompt- 
ly to  move  In  tbls  direction:  and  that  tbe 
first  Indispensable  step  is  to  remove  tbe  pres- 
ent Ineqtiity  In  the  pay  of  men  serving  In 
their  flret  term  In  tbe  armed  forces." 

The  pay  Increases  recommended  for  tbe 
first-termers  wlU  approximately  double  tbe 
amount  enlisted  men  now  receive  and  give 
officers  a  twenty-eight  percent  boost  In  basic 
pay  during  their  first  three  years  of  service. 
The  Commission  recommends  that  the  new 
rates  take  effect  (m  July  I  of  thU  year. 

Total  estimated  cost  of  tbe  proposal — 
based  on  a  3.500,000-man  force — would  be 
$3.24  billion,  of  which  tbe  government  would 
recover  about  $540  million  in  taxes,  for  a  net 
budgetary  cost  of  $3  7  billion  for  Fiscal  fl. 

Increases  in  basic  pay  would  total  $3  66 
billion.  In  addition.  $210  million  Is  earmarked 
for  proficiency  pay,  $130  million  for  the  Re- 
serves. $120  million  for  the  Medical  Corps, 
and  $aO  million  for  recruiting.  ROTC.  and  tbe 
Uke. 

For  a  force  of  3.900.000  men.  the  Commis- 
sion said  coats  would  drop  to  about  $3.1 
billion  beginning  in  Fiscal  TT  Tb»« study, 
however,  makes  "no  allowance  for  inflation." 

In  moving  to  an  all-voiunteer  force,  the 
C.<mmisslon  said  it  would  be  helpful  to: 

Extend  "skill'  pay  differentials  to  first- 
termers. 

Provide  •*pro-pay"  for  men  In  critical  occu- 
pations after  satisfactory  completion  of  ad- 
vanced training. 

Offer  higher  grades  upon  service-entry  (and 
speedier  promotion  thereafter)  to  those  wltb 
special  skills  or  unusual  aptltadaa. 


KUmlnate  present  obligated  terms  of  serv- 
ice for  enlisted  personnel. 

Expand  programs  glvlag  enlistees  a  choice 
of  occupation  as  a  condition  of  enlistment. 

XnsUtute  more  "UtanI  hlrlJag"  (taking 
skilled  clvtUans  into  tbe  service  at  ranks 
commensurate  wltb  their  training  and  ex- 
perience). 

Extend  family  travel  allowances  and  dls- 
locatloa  allowances  to  all  enlisted  personnel. 

By  thus  Improving  pay  and  conditions  of 
service,  the  Commission  said  It  should  be 
possible  to  meet  armed  forces  manpower  re- 
quirements on  a  strictly  volunteer  basis. 

The  Comnxlsslon's  rationale:  Since  a 
volunteer  force  would  reduce  personnel  turn- 
over, not  more  than  333.000  men  would  have 
to  be  enlisted  annually  to  keep  2,300.000 
In  uniform.  Because  280,000  (or  about  half) 
of  those  enlisting  annually  in  recent  years 
are  "true  volunteers"  who  would  have  Joined 
military  ranks  even  without  the  draft,  the 
annual  enlistment  deficit  Is  only  73,000.  "Rea- 
sonable improvements  In  pay  and  benefits 
In  the  early  years  of  service. "  tbe  Commis- 
sion said,  "should  Increase  tbe  number  of 
volunteers  by  these  amounts." 

Present  physical,  moral,  and  mental  re- 
quirements would  be  retained,  but  the  serv- 
ices would  be  expected  to  continue  accept- 
ing up  to  twenty  percent  of  enlistments  from 
tbe  lowest  (Oroup  rV)   mental  group. 

Observing  tbat  tbe  US  "has  relied 
throughout  its  history  on  a  voluntary  armed 
force  except  during  major  wars  and  since 
1946.  "  tbe  Commlaslon  said,  "a  return  to  an 
all-volunteer  force  will  strengthen  our  free- 
doms, remove  an  inequity  now  imposed  on 
the  expression  of  tbe  patriotism  which  has 
never  been  lacking  among  our  youth,  pro- 
mote the  efficiency  of  the  armed  foroea,  and 
enhance    their   dignity." 

Tbe  Commission  said  tbe  volunteer  con- 
cept provides  a  "system  for  maintaining 
standing  forces  that  minimizes  government 
Interference  with  tbe  freedom  of  tbe  indi- 
vidual to  determine  his  own  life  in  accord 
with  his  values." 

Although  the  Commission  made  numerous 
calculations  for  varying  strength  projections 
for  an  all- volunteer  force  (2.000.000  men. 
3J30.000.  2.300,000,  and  S.000.000).  tbe 
3,500.000- man  force  was  utUlasd  most  fre- 
quently  in  illustrations. 

Tbls  force  would  not  literally  consist  of  two 
and  one-half  million  military  t>odles.  how- 
ever. The  Commlaslon  said  it  could  save 
000.000  spaces  as  a  result  of  reduced  travel, 
training,  and  separations,  and  have  a  force 
that  would  be  as  "effective"  as  a  3.300.000- 
man  military  organisation  utlllalng  tbe  draft. 

cinuAN  auaamuiiow 
Further  reductions  would  be  made  through 
civilian  substitutions,  once  post-Vietnam 
force  levels  have  been  achieved.  The  Commis- 
sion said  the  substitution  program  should 
be  "initiated  and  carried  out  over  a  three- 
to  four-year  period."  For  a  3,300.000-man 
force,  the  "substitution  potential  "  for  each 
service  would  be  as  follows : 
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Thus,  the  3iMK>.000-inan  force  would 
Bbrlnk  to  3.440.000  wltb  the  60.000  spaces 
saved  by  reduced  travel,  training,  etc..  and 
to  3333,300  with  tbe  aubatitutlon  of  civilians 
for  34J>00  officers  and  01^00  enlisted  men. 

OFf  icaa  paocTTBxmirr 
Although  most  officers  have  been  recruited 
from  among  college  graduates  In  recent 
yean,  tbe  Commission  said  tbls  "somewhat 
arbltJJT"  action  stemmed  partly  from  a 
favorable,  draft -produced  recruiting  climate. 
Under  tbe  volunteer  concept,  the  Commis- 
sion assumes  tbat  ten  percent  of  tbe  officers 


entering  tbe  service  would  not  be  college 
graduates. 

At  tbe  same  time,  tbe  Commission  made 
tbe  assumption  that  ROTC  "will  continue 
to  be  tbe  major  source  of  new  officers  for  tbe 
Army  and  Air  Force."  And  tbe  report  en- 
dorses a  $33  million  to  $30  million  program 
to  boost  ROTC  scholarships  to  10.000  an- 
nually for  each  service — almost  double  the 
number  now  available. 

But  since  "fewer  students"  are  likely  to 
enter  ROTC,  particularly  In  tbe  first  two 
years  after  adoption  of  tbe  volunteer  con- 
cept, tbe  Commission  said  many  schools  may 
have  to  drop  ROTC,  thus  making  It  advisable 
to  establish  "area  training  centers." 

The  Commission  also  made  these  com- 
ments about  other  officer-procurement  pro- 
granu: 

Serious  consideration  should  be  given  to 
Increased  use  of  scholarship  and  nonscholar- 
shlp  Reserve  Officer  Corps  and  Platoon  Lead- 
ers Class  (PLC)  type  programs. 

The  services  will  "doubtless"  seek  to  at- 
tract "somewhat  older  civilians  who  desire  to 
enter  specialized  and  less  physically  demand- 
ing branches." 

Advanced  officer  grades  should  be  given  to 
civilians  commissioned  in  noncombat  skills. 

Oreater  use  can  be  made  of  warrant  offi- 
cers, limited-duty  officers  (LOOs),  and  tem- 
porary officer  grades. 

"If  difficulty  is  experienced  in  recruiting 
new  college-graduate  officers,  .  .  .  serious  con- 
sideration should  be  given  to  expanding  the 
noncollege  oncer-commissioning  programs." 

STANOST     OaATT 

In  tbe  event  of  an  emergency  after  a  volun- 
teer force  Is  in  effect,  tbe  Commlaslon  rec- 
ommended "standby"  draft  machinery  tbat 
would  provide  (1)  a  register  of  draft-eligible 
males:  (3)  a  system  for  selecting  inductees; 
(3)  procedures  for  notification,  examination, 
and  induction:  (4)  an  administrative  or- 
ganisation; and  (3)  a  requirement  tbat  tbe 
standby  system  could  be  invoked  only  by 
Congress  at  tbe  request  of  tbe  President. 


TRIBUTE    TO    SENATOR    ERVIN    IN 
WILMINGTON.  N.C. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  in  the  last  several  years  so 
many  controversial  statements  have  been 
written  about  nominees  to  the  Supreme 
Court  that  it  has  been  particularly  grati- 
fying for  me.  as  a  North  Carolinian,  to 
hear  the  unanimous  chorus  of  high  praise 
on  the  qualifications  of  my  colleague  and 
cloee  friend.  Sam  Eivin. 

The  Wilmington  Star-News  recently 
published  an  editorial  praising  Senator 
Ervin  as  a  choice  for  the  Supreme  Court 
and  in  doing  so.  it  mentioned  a  speech 
which  the  Senator  had  given  in  their 
community  3  years  ago.  In  his  speech 
to  a  group  of  yoimg  people  receiving 
Golden  Star  Awards.  Senator  Ervin  had 
mentioned  the  virtues  which  he  felt  gave 
mankind  strength  and  purpose  and  were 
essential  ingredients  to  a  full  life — hon- 
esty, courage,  faith,  modesty,  determina- 
tion, truthfulness,  loyalty,  and  works 

The  editorial  concluded  that  Senator 
Ervin  practiced  these  virtues  and  that 
they  were  the  source  of  his  great 
strength.  I  could  not  agree  more  with 
the  editor. 

And  while  the  Supreme  Court  could 
certainly  use  someone  of  his  charactei 
and  ability,  Senator  Ervim's  virtues  are 
not  lost  in  the  U.S.  Senate.  He  is  con- 
stantly fighting  for  the  Interest  of  his 
fellow  North  CaroHnlans,  but  his  strug- 
gles go  far  beyond  parochial  Interests 
and  his  efforts  to  protect  the  rights  of  all 
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Americans  are  a  constant  Inspiration  and 
reminder  to  all  of  us  in  the  U£.  Senate. 
As  Tom  Wicker  of  the  New  York  Times 
stated  so  well  recently  about  Sam  Ervin, 
"he  stands  by  the  older  view,  still  speak- 
ing out  for  values,  proven  so  long  ago 
that  most  Americans  no  longer  even 
seem  to  know  about  them." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From    tbe   Wilmington    (N.C.)    Star-News, 

Apr.  30.  1970] 

OOLDCN   Stas   Ouidelinks 

United  States  Senator  Sam  J.  Ervin,  Jr., 
of  North  Carolina  set  Inspiring  overtones 
for  tbe  Oolden  Star  Awards  and  tbe  young 
people  who  strive  for  the  Awards  In  a  speech 
at  tbe  Awards  presentations  here  In  1967. 

Senator  Ervin's  1967  talk,  and  the  message 
It  carried,  has  become  appropriate  and  rele- 
vant now  because  tbe  1970  Oolden  Star 
Awards  processes  have  been  going  on  for 
some  time  in  Southeastern  North  Carolina 
and  this  past  Sativday  top  high  school 
seniors  of  SENCland  were  in  Wilmington  for 
Judging  by  specialists  in  each  of  tbe  14  cate- 
gories In  which  tbe  contestants  are  com- 
peting. The  wiimers  will  be  announced  at 
the  1970  Oolden  Star  Awards  May  IS  in 
Tballan  Hall.  The  Star-News  Newspapers 
sponsor  tbe  Oolden  Star  Awards  program. 

In  bis  1967  talk  to  the  Oolden  Star  win- 
ners at  Brogden  Hall.  Senator  Ervin  told  tbe 
young,  and  older,  people  present  that  the 
Eternal  Verities  are  stUl  the  beacons  for 
successful  living — for  implementing  any  of 
the  specific  skills  and  talents  as  exemplified 
In  the  specialties  of  Oolden  Star,  and  any, 
students. 

Senator  Ervin  said  that  the  finest  human 
traits  of  Honesty.  Courage,  Faith,  Modesty, 
Determination,  Truthfulness.  Loyalty  and 
Works,  and  whatever  may  be  any  additional 
and  supportive  virtues,  are  essential  ingredi- 
ents to  tbe  full  life  in  adding  substance  and 
meaning  to  tbe  category  of  endeavours  in 
which  tbe  Oolden  Star  aspirants  seek  awards. 

Much  that  has  come  up  lately  in  tbe  high 
affairs  of  tbe  nation  is  indicative  tbat  Sen- 
ator Ervin,  as  one  Senate  colleague  put  It, 
"practices  what  be  preaobes." 

In  tbe  current  national — yea.  Internation- 
al— Interest  over  President  Nixon's  filling  of 
tbe  vacancy  on  tbe  Supreme  Court.  Senator 
Ervin  has  been  variously  and  widely  recom- 
mended for  the  position — not  only  because  of 
his  legal  qualifications  (he's  recognized  as 
a  Constitutional  authority  and  be  has  served 
North  Carolina  both  as  a  Superior  Court 
Judge  and  as  a  State  Supreme  Court  Asso- 
ciate Justice) .  But  nearly  everyone  of  those 
who  have  recommended  him — Governor  Bob 
Scott,  U.S.  Senator  Tydlngs  of  Maryland  and 
lawyers  and  laymen  across  the  cotintry — have 
emphasl2«d  Senator  Ervin's  great  belief  in 
the  Eternal  Verities  to  give  mankind 
strength  and  purpose,  and  of  bis  own  prac- 
tice of  those  Verities. 

Senator  Ervin  probably  will  never  become 
a  U.S.  Supreme  Court  Justice,  chiefly  be- 
cause of  his  advanced  age.  but  the  essentials 
of  life — tbe  Eternal  Verities — ^to  which  he 
devoted  most  of  his  remarks  here  In  1967 
will  always  be  uplifting  guidelines  that  are 
so  important  for  Golden  Star  Awards  win- 
ners and  aspirants,  and  all  of  us,  to  live  by. 


WASHINGTON  NATIONAL  AIRPORT 

Mr.  BOGOS.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  add  my  voice  in  opposition  to 
certain  Federal  Aviation  Administration 


policies  with  regard  to  operations  at  Na- 
tional Airport. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Spong)  outlined  for  this  body 
on  Monday  an  apparent  inconsistency  in 
FAA  policy  at  National.  It  seems  that, 
during  the  recent  air  trafSc  controllers 
strike,  the  ban  on  stretch  jets  at  this  fa- 
cility was  lifted.  This  was  part  of  the 
effort  to  accommodate  weary  travelers 
and  provide  better  service  in  a  difficult 
period.  This  attempt  Is  to  be  commended 
under  the  circumstances;  but  might  I 
remind  the  officials  of  the  FAA  that  such 
circumstances  no  longer  prevail  and  yet 
these  B-727-200's  continue  to  fly  in  and 
out  of  National. 

The  evidence  that  has  been  previously 
presented  makes  several  references  to  the 
past  determination  of  the  FAA  to  prevent 
stretch  jets  from  using  National,  while 
encouraging  more  extensive  use  of  Dulles. 
What  has  happened  to  that  determina- 
tion? 

If  stretch  jets  are  now  free  to  use  Na- 
tional, I  believe  the  FAA  should  be  called 
upon  to  explain  this  complete  and  sud- 
den reversal  of  policy,  lliis  appears  to 
be  a  giant  step  Imckward  in  the  struggle 
to  cope  with  air  congestion  while  pro- 
viding adequate  air  travel. 

National  is  overtaxed.  Dulles  is  now 
an  underused  multimillion  dollar,  fed- 
erally owned  palace  in  the  wilderness. 
If  use  of  this  grand  airport  is  to  be  en- 
couraged, use  of  National  by  stretch  Jets 
must  be  discouraged. 

With  the  present  state  of  affairs,  Dulles 
will  never  approach  its  intended  capacity 
and  it  will  be  properly  labelled  a  waste 
of  tax  dollars. 

In  addition,  such  a  reversal  of  policy 
jeopardizes  further  the  quality  of  our  en- 
vironment and  provides  a  substantial  set- 
back if  larger  Jets  are  permitted  to  land 
in  addition  to  the  present  heavy  load. 

Also  disturbing  is  the  apparent  lack  of 
advance  information  provided  to  the  im- 
mediate community  officials  regarding 
this  reversal.  These  elected  oflQclals  have 
a  responsibility  to  their  constituents  that 
cannot  properly  be  maintained  If  they 
are  ignored  by  the  FAA  policymakers. 

In  conclusion,  the  FAA  should  do  one 
of  two  things:  Reinstate  the  ban  on 
stretch  Jets;  or,  explain  and  Justify  to 
Congress  the  reasoning  behind  this 
change  that  overtaxes  the  already 
strained  capacity  of  National  Airport. 


SHAKESPEARE  IN  OREGON 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  ISx.  President,  I  wish 
to  bring  praise  and  attention  to  the 
opening  of  the  Angus  Bowmer  Theater 
in  Ashland,  Oreg.  This  event,  reported 
both  in  the  Washington  Post  and  the 
Saturday  Review,  has  given  added  di- 
mension and  substance  to  the  perform- 
ing arts  in  Oregon.  I  hope  Uiat  if  Sena- 
tors come  out  to  visit  our  wonderful 
State,  they  will  stop  in  Ashland  to  visit 
and  view  a  very  pleasurable  theater 
experience. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticles detailing  the  c^ienlng  of  the  Bow- 
mer be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


(From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  19,  1970] 

New  Theater  roa  Oregon  Shakespeare  Frrs 

(By  Richard  I>.  Coe) 

Tbe  nation  gets  another  theater  this  Sat- 
urday and,  apart  from  the  unusual  region 
it  is  serving,  its  creation  marks  a  new  de- 
velopment in  the  government-arts  relation- 
ship. 

Ashland.  Ore.,  is  the  setting  for  the  new, 
all-weather  Angus  Bowmer  Theater,  a  second 
stage  for  tbe  Oregon  Shakespearean  Festi- 
val's open-air  thearter,  now  Into  its  29tta  year. 

What  makes  tbls  venture  of  exceptional  in- 
terest is  tbat  it  stems,  not  from  any  arts 
project  of  federal  government,  but  from  the 
Economic  Development  Administration,  a 
Department  of  Commerce  agency.  On  a 
matching-funds  basis,  EDA  chipped  In  an 
$896,000  grant  toward  tbe  project's  total  cost 
of  $1,793,000. 

EDA's  role  is  to  boost  tbe  tourism-based 
economy  of  Southern  Oregon,  where  weather 
limits  the  outdoor  season  to  31  nights  a 
year.  Through  its  34  West  Coast  box  offices 
the  Festival  has  been  turning  away  10,000 
potential  tourists  a  summer.  Over  a  million 
dollars  a  year  comes  Into  the  Rogue  River 
Valley  from  those  who  go  to  these  splendidly 
mounted  productions. 

Feeling  the  pinch  of  not  getting  all  its 
potential,  Ashland  officials  wanted  to  expand 
its  theater  and  housing  facilities.  They 
turned  to  the  federal  arm,  whose  mission  is 
to  foster  economic  growth.  Oregon's  gov- 
ernor, Tom  McCall,  and  tbe  state's  congres- 
sional delegation  figured  out  tbe  means  and 
will  be  on  hand  Saturday  for  dedlcatlm  cere- 
monies leading  to  p^-formances  of  "Roeen- 
crantz  and  Ouildenstem  Are  Dead,"  "You 
Can't  Take  It  Wltb  Tou,"  "Antigone"  and 
"The  Fantastlcks,"  to  open  on  tbree  succes- 
sive days. 

Robert  A.  Podesta,  assistant  secretary  of 
commerce  for  Economic  Development,  will  be 
one  of  Saturday  afternoon's  speakers  in  the 
600-seat  theater.  When  he  comes  to  his  re- 
plies, actor-dlrector-professor  Angus  Bowmer 
will  surely  tell  bow  It  all  began  one  Fourth 
of  July  weekend  In  the  late  "SOs  when  the 
Asblanders  had  their  choice  of  two  holiday 
attractions,  a  prize  fight  and  a  Shakespearean 
comedy.  The  fight  lost  money  and  Shakes- 
peare made  a  profit.  That's  what  you  call 
Ekx>nomlc  Development. 

Orsoon  Expamm 

tkSBUMo,  Ore. — ^A  moat  happy  event  In  the 
history  of  the  American  resident  company 
movement  is  the  opening  of  the  Angus  Bow- 
mer Theatre  in  this  pleasant  Rogue  River 
Valley  town.  For  the  new  building,  the  ex- 
terior of  which  blends  nicely  with  the  much 
larger  1.400-seat  outdoor  Oregon  Shakes- 
pearean Festival  Theatre  It  adjoins,  con- 
siderably increases  the  distinguished  thlrty- 
five-year-old  festival's  potential  both  tftiatx- 
cally  and  economically.  And  It  rightly  honors 
tbe  festival's  foimder-dlrector.  Angus  Bow- 
mer, whom  Governor  Tom  McCall  saluted 
on  opening  day  by  describing  him  as  the  man 
who  more  than  any  other  person  has  brought 
style  to  the  State  of  Oregon. 

Until  now,  the  Orgeon  Shakespearean  Fes- 
tival has  presented  six-week  seasons  of  a 
repertoire  of  four  Shakespearean  plays  each 
summer.  These  have  been  so  well  attended 
tbat  thousands  of  cultural  pilgrims  have  bad 
to  be  turned  away.  But  beginning  this  sum- 
mer the  outdoor  season  will  be  lengthened  to 
eleven  weeks,  and,  because  the  new  Indoor 
playhouse  will  give  daily  matinees,  Oregon 
visitors  will  be  able  to  see  six  plays  in  four 
days  instead  of  four  plays. 

Tbls  expansion  seems  logical  and  soundly 
planned,  with  the  fund-raising  going  very 
smoothly  thanks  to  a  matching  grant  of 
$896,000  from  the  Economic  Development 
Administration  and  one  very  large  local  gift 
from  Alfred  S.  V.  Carpenter.  More  risky,  how- 
ever, is  Ashland's  decision  to  add  a  six-week 
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•prlng  >e*aon  to  the  sch«dul«.  C*U«d  "Stag* 
n,"  It  will  offar  Mven  p«rform*no«*  •  w««k 
of  four  modern  pl*ya  In  rotating  repertory. 
Neverthelees,  b«c*vise  the  Bowmer  seata  onlj 
000.  and  becanae  the  flrat  aeaaon  baa  baan 
budgeted  to  break  even  at  36  per  cent  of 
capacity,  the  playa  need  attract  only  319 
people  a  night,  which  Is  a  seemingly  modest 
goal. 

The  opening  play  of  "Stage  n."  Jto««ii- 
crantz  and  OHildenstem  Are  Dtad,  ideally 
combines  modernity  and  Shakespeare,  and 
most  appropriately  has  been  directed  by  Mr. 
Bowmer  himself.  Although  the  production 
somewhat  oTerextends  audience  Indulgence 
by  attempting  a  yerslon  of  the  script  that 
runs  about  a  half-hour  longer  than  the 
Broadway  one,  the  perfomumces  are  high  In 
quality  with  particular  praise  due  to  LArry 
Carpenter  and  Roger  Kozol.  who  play  the 
title  roles  with  engaging  youthful  »eet.  Fur- 
thermore Richard  L.  Hay,  who  established 
the  orerall  direction  and  design  for  the 
theater,  has  demised  a  simple  but  effectlTe 
way  to  present  the  play  that  also  demon- 
strates the  maximum  thrust  position  of  his 
adaptable  playhouse.  Tt  Is  not.  howerer.  as 
strong  a  thrust  as  the  stage  at  Stratford, 
Ontario,  or  eren  as  the  one  at  Lincoln  Cen- 
ter's adaptable  Beaumont.  Presumably  the 
feetlTal  wanted  a  stage  that  would  not  re- 
qxilre  the  actors  to  shift  from  proacenlum- 
Btyle  acting  to  open-stage  performing.  But 
It  does  put  the  performers  In  one  room  with 
the  audience,  and  tunnels  proTide  a  means 
of  quick  exits'  from  the  front  of  the  stage. 

The  second  attraction  (to  be  followed  by 
The  Fantasticks  and  Anoullh"8  AnUgone)  Is 
You  Cant  Take  It  with  Tou.  This  1935  period 
piece  offers  a  fine  opporttmlty  to  show  how 
the  theater  will  be  used  for  a  conrentlonal 
naturalistic  play.  The  adjustable  walla  more 
In  cloaer  to  enclose  the  box -set  background 
But  much  of  the  action  Is  played  on  the  fore- 
stage  section,  which  can  be  lowered  to  be- 
come an  orcbeetra  pit,  and  steps  connecting 
the  foreatage  with  a  tunnel  are  employed  to 
represent  the  entrance  to  the  cellar.  Nostal- 
gia for  the  period  Is  nicely  eroked,  and  the 
warmly  Intimate  comic  atmosphere  Is  main- 
tained. Happily,  the  Angus  Bowmer  Theatre 
can  be  pronounced  handsome  and  healthy 
in  its  first  test. 

Oregon  boasts  another  resident  theater, 
the  American  Theater  Company  in  Port- 
land. This  venture,  now  It  its  third  year, 
operates  with  much  support  and  assistance 
from  Portland  State  ITnlTerslty's  Theater 
ArtsDepart-nen  . 

As  the  first  of  a  four-play  schedule,  which 
WUI  Include  T^e  Balcony,  Little  Murders, 
and  The  Cherry  Orchard,  the  company  Is 
presenting  Saint  Joan  with  the  title  role 
played  by  Portland-bom  Oretchen  Corbett, 
who  last  year  played  Julie  Harris'  daughter 
In  the  Broadway  production  of  Forty  Carat*. 

Under  the  astute  direction  of  Nagle  Jack- 
son. Ulas  Corbett  wlsel7  avoids  assuming  an 
old-fashioned,  reverential  holiness.  Instead, 
she  la  v«ry  much  the  blithe  teen-ager  who 
bounces  In  where  angels  fear  to  tread.  Her 
love  of  God  Is  clearly  a  naively  romantic 
notion,  and  her  attitude  toward  the  Estab- 
lishment Is  sassy  and  Impudent.  If  this  In- 
terpretation inadequately  fulfills  some  of  the 
play's  moments  of  deep  felth,  it  nevertheless 
has  the  virtue  of  stlmtilatlng  the  audience 
to  think  freshly  tbout  the  old  play.  For 
Instance.  In  the  trial  scene  when  Joar  con- 
victs herself  with  her  foolhardy  contempt 
of  a  petty-minded  court,  and  when  she  hap- 
pily accepts  her  final  sentence,  we  find  our- 
selves thinking  about  the  Chicago  Seven. 

A  naive  and  childlike  Joan  also  strength- 
ens by  contrast  the  adult  roles.  Particularly 
effective  is  the  meeting  between  Peter  Cau- 
cbon  portrayed  pragma tlcall>  by  Michael 
Keen&n.  De  Stogumber  played  with  amusing 
densenesa  by  Bern  Hoffman,  and  Warwick 
enacted  with  mad  shrewdness  by  Jim  Myers. 
And   moat  entertahilng  Is  Robert  Dagny's 


petulant  and  sulking  Dauphin.  If  this  pro- 
duction Is  '.yplcal  of  the  American  Theater 
Company's  work,  theater  In  Portland  has  a 
promising  future. 


THE  COHFUCrr  IN  INDOCHINA  AND 
SENATE  RESOLUTION  383 

Mr.  HARRIS,  llr.  President.  I  was  ex- 
tremely disappointed  and  dismayed  over 
the  decision  of  the  administration  to  In- 
volve the  United  States  in  an  apparent 
escalation  of  the  war  in  Indochina. 
By  deciding  to  provide  combat  advisers 
and  air  and  logistical  support  to  South 
Vietnamese  troops  conducting  combat 
operations  in  Cambodia,  I  fear  that  the 
administration  has  committed  this  coun- 
try to  a  course  of  action  that  will  result 
in  a  prolonged  and  Increased  loss  of 
American  lives  and  resources  in  South- 
east Asia.  I  would  hope  that  the  Senate 
will  take  whatever  steps  are  necessary  to 
reverse  this  course  of  action. 

U.S.  actions  yesterday,  decided  upon  by 
the  President,  obviously  make  any  efforts 
to  gain  peace  in  Indochina  by  any  means 
other  than  by  military  conflict  more  re- 
mote. I  have  been  advocating  and  believe 
that  the  interests  of  this  country  and 
Indociiina  would  be  better  served  if  we 
would  choose  a  political  settlement  for 
the  area,  rather  than  area  military  con- 
flict. I  had  hoped  that  the  administra- 
tion would  give  vigorous  support  to  a 
comprehensive  multilateral  conference 
of  all  interested  parties  which  could  con- 
sider ways  to  obtain  a  true  neutraliza- 
tion of  Vietnam,  Laos,  and  Cambodia. 
Ten  other  Senators  have  Joined  with  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas (Mr.  PzAasoM )  and  myself  In  Senate 
Resolution  383  which  calls  for  such  a 
conference.  However,  support  from  the 
administration  has  not  been  forthcom- 
ing, and  it  appears  that  a  settlement 
through  military  force  is  being  sought.  I 
deeply  regret  this  decision  by  the  Presi- 
dent, and  I  am  afraid  the  country  will 
come  to  regret  it  also. 

To  commit  additional  American  boys 
to  a  widened  conflict  in  Indochina  is  in- 
deed a  tragedy.  I  hope  that  the  Presi- 
dent will  inform  us  this  evening  that  the 
course  of  action  he  has  undertaken  is 
not  irreversible  and  that  we  will,  as  he 
promised,  quickly  disengage  ourselves 
from  any  activities  that  would  widen  the 
war  in  Indochina  and  rapidly  and  sys- 
tematically withdraw  our  troops  from 
that  area  of  the  world. 

An  editorial  published  in  today's  New 
York  Times  questions  the  advisability  of 
the  coarse  of  action  undertaken  by  the 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  In  the  Recobd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord, 
as  follows : 

Escalation  in  Indochina 

President  Nixon,  who  was  elected  on  a 
pledge  to  bring  peace  In  Vietnam,  has  Instead 
escalated  the  war  Into  Cambodia  in  a  rash 
move  that  has  the  gravest  implications  for 
the  United  States. 

The  Pentagon  says  the  move  was  "neces- 
sary ...  to  save  American  and  other  free 
world  lives  and  to  strengthen  the  Vletnaml- 
satlon  program."  If  past  experience  of  both 
France  and  the  United  States  In  Indochina 
is  any  guide,  the  result  is  more  likely  to  be 
Just  the  opposite.  The  war  will  be  not  only 


widened  but  prolonged,  and  oaiualttaa  wUl 
rise. 

Diversion  of  South  Vietnamese  troops  and 
American  support  units  from  the  Vietnam 
oonfilct  almost  eertalnly  will  slow  down.  If 
not  reverse,  the  prooeaa  of  American  with- 
drawal. 

"Vletnamlaatlon"  In  Cambodia,  where 
Vietnamese  of  any  persuasion  are  suspect,  will 
only  complicate  the  jxilltlcal  struggle  there 
while  tt  diverts  Saigon's  energies  and 
resources. 

Although  an  American  military  spokesman 
in  Saigon  has  said  United  States  ground 
troops  would  not  become  directly  Involved  In 
the  Cambodian  fighting,  the  American  public 
can  have  no  confidence  In  such  assurances. 
The  Saigon  command  and  the  Administration 
In  Washington  have  been  less  than  candid 
in  the  recent  past  concerning  the  degree  of 
American  Involvement  In  Cambodia,  and  in 
Laos  before  that.  If  the  current  American- 
supported  South  Vietnamese  Invaalon  of 
Cambodia  is  necessary  to  protect  American 
and  other  "free  world  forces"  in  Vietnam, 
how  long  will  it  be  before  we  are  told  that 
American  troopa  must  move  into  Cambodia 
to  protect  the  American  advisers  and  "free 
world  forces"  that  are  now  there? 

The  move  into  Cambodia  Is  a  tragic 
repetition  of  the  mistakes  of  the  past,  a 
virtual  renunciation  of  the  Preaident's 
promise  of  disengagement  from  Southeast 
Aala  and  of  the  prlnclplea  of  the  Nixon 
Doctrine  Itself. 


DR.  EDWARD  L.  R.  ELSON 

Mr,  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  on  Mon- 
day of  this  week  the  Reverend  Dr.  Ed- 
ward L.  R.  Elson.  Chaplain  of  the  Senate, 
commemorated  his  4(Hh  year  of  service  In 
the  ministry. 

Dr.  Elson  has  traveled  far  and  wide 
across  the  face  of  the  earth.  He  has 
served  In  a  multitude  of  capacities,  min- 
istering to  servicemen  and  private  clti- 
tens,  to  Presidents,  and  other  public  ofB- 
cials.  He  has  observed  the  problems  of 
the  people  of  this  Nation  at  first  hand, 
and  participated  actively  and  wisely  in 
their  resolution.  Dr.  Elson  possesses  in 
large  measure  the  qualities  which  come 
from  the  full  experience  of  life. 

At  crucial  moments  during  my  own 
service  in  the  Senate,  I  have  foimd  Dr. 
Elson's  wise  counsel,  quiet  humor,  and 
imending  patience  a  source  of  great  cour- 
age and  personal  support.  It  is  with  Joy 
and  appreciation  that  I  salute  him  now, 
on  the  40th  anniversary  of  his  active 
ministry,  and  wish  him  good  will  and 
Godspeed. 


NO  BROADER  INVOLVEMENT  IN 
SOUTHEAST  ASIA 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Illinois.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  very  apprehensive  about  the  com- 
mitment of  American  military  effort  In 
Cambodia.  It  came  at  a  time  when  all 
of  us  who  de8i)erately  desire  a  Just  peace 
have  recently  been  buoyed  by  the  Presi- 
dent's announcement  of  further  planned 
withdrawals  of  troops  from  Vietnam.  To 
many.  Including  myself,  it  brings  fear  of 
another  Involvement  which  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  Americans  do  not 
want  and  will  not  support. 

The  ofDcial  aimouncement  stated  that 
the  American  participation  In  the  South 
Vietnamese  attack  on  the  Vletcong  and 
North  Vietnamese  bases  in  Cambodia 
was  necessary  to  protect  the  lives  of 
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American  boys  stationed  near  those 
bases.  In  my  opinion,  that  is  the  only 
acceptable  rationale  for  the  action. 

I  cannot  support  any  broadening  of  our 
Involvement  In  Southeast  Asia,  Any  olc- 
tion  which  would  commit  American 
troops  or  taxpayers'  dollars  to  such  an 
end  is  simply  unacceptable  to  me.  In 
Cambodia,  there  Is  a  very  real  possibility 
that  Prince  Sihanouk  will  return  to  lead 
troops  loyal  to  him  against  the  military 
officers  who  brought  his  government 
down.  Revolution  and  coxmter-revolution, 
when  its  protagonists  are  all  nationals, 
is  civil  war.  The  United  States  has  no 
business  being  involved  in  a  Cambodian 
civil  war. 

The  burden  is  on  the  President  to  jus- 
tify this  startling  new  commitment.  I 
await  his  statement  this  evening.  It  re- 
mains to  be  seen  whether  he  will  be  able 
to  convince  me  and  the  American  people 
that  his  course  is  reasonable.  I  am  sorry 
he  did  not  counsel  with  the  Senate  before 
he  moved.  I  hope  that  he  will  reject  any 
U.S.  activities  in  Cambodia  unless  essen- 
tial to  the  protection  of  U.S,  fighting  men 
in  Vietnam. 


ADMnnSTRAnON  SPOKESMEN  AD- 
MIT SPURIOUS  BASIS  FOR  PRESI- 
DENT'S RESTRICTION  ON  CANA- 
DIAN OIL  IMPORTS 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  a  num- 
ber of  Senators  have  expressed  their 
serious  doubts  about  the  validity  of  the 
President's  recent  decision  imposing  Im- 
port quotas  on  Canadian  oil  in  a  letter 
to  him  dated  March  25,  1970.  The  letter 
was  signed  by  25  Senators  from  both 
parties.  It  was  the  view  of  those  25  Sen- 
ators that  a  clear  case  had  not  been 
made,  and  could  not  be  made,  that  Im- 
ports of  Canadian  oil  were  adversely  af- 
fecting our  national  security  interests. 

The  Washington  Star  for  April  20, 1970, 
contains  an  interesting  article  quoting 
officials  in  the  Department  of  State  and 
In  the  Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness. 
Mr.  James  Akins,  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment, was  quoted  as  saying  that  one 
reason  for  the  order  was  that  the  higher 
Import  level  "disrupted  the  relationships 
among  the  American  refiners."  Mr.  Wil- 
liam C.  Truppner  of  the  Office  of  Emerg- 
ency Preparedness  was,  perhaps,  even 
more  candid.  He  said: 

In  a  way  It  was  a  protectionist  measure  . .  . 
this  Is  not  necessarily  a  sin. 

I  think  these  comments  underscore 
what  a  number  of  us  have  believed  from 
the  outset.  That  is,  the  oil  Import  con- 
trols are  an  improper  exercise  of  the 
statutory  authority  to  protect  the  na- 
tional security.  Mr.  Truppner  did  say 
in  the  same  interview  that  the  Canadian 
Imports  were  a  threat  to  national  secu- 
rity because  they  were  making  the  gov- 
ernment's Job  more  difficult  in  moving  to- 
ward an  orderly  import  program,  Unfor- 
timately,  the  administration  has  given  no 
evidence,  whatsoever,  that  it  Is  moving 
toward  an  orderly  Import  program.  In- 
stead, it  has  abandoned  the  exhaustive, 
year-long  study  by  the  Cabinet  Task 
Force  on  Oil  Import  Controls  by  relegat- 
ing it  to  yet  another  study  group.  In  the 
meantime,  It  has  added  to  the  basicaUy 
Illogical  structure  of  the  program  by  Im- 


posing controls  on  Canadian  oil  for  the 
first  time  since  the  oil  import  control 
program  was  adopted  by  President  Eisen- 
hower in  1959. 

Mr,  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  written  by  Mr. 
Stephen  M.  Aug  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Squabble  of  U.S.  Oil  Firms  Led  to 

Canadain   Import   Curb 

(By  Stephen  M.  Aug) 

A  State  Department  specialist  on  fuel  and 
energy  Imports  conceded  today  that  a  squab- 
ble among  "a  group  of  American  companies" 
producing  oil  In  Canada  led  to  the  first 
formal  limits  on  the  amount  of  Canadian  oil 
that   could   be  Imported  Into  this  country. 

James  E.  Aklns.  director  of  the  State  Ete- 
partment  Office  of  Fuels  and  Energy,  said  at 
a  news  briefing  that  one  reason  for  the 
March  10  White  House  decision  slicing  about 
100,000  barrels  a  day  from  the  amount 
Canadians  had  been  exporting  was  that  the 
higher  Import  level  "disrupted  the  relation- 
ships among  the  American  refiners." 

Some  domestic  refiners,  he  said,  had  been 
getting  their  oil  cheaper  than  others  because 
the  Canadians  had  been  exporting  about 
800,000  barrels  a  day  to  the  United  States. 

STUDY   OPENED 

At  the  same  time,  Aklns  said  that  once 
an  agreement  is  concluded  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada  calling  for  a  Joint 
policy  on  energy — oU,  gas,  electricity — "there 
can  be  a  relaxation"  of  the  import  quota  on 
oil.  But,  he  added,  "there  is  no  question  of 
twisting  an  arm"  to  try  to  force  Canada  to 
agree  to  such  a  policy. 

The  briefing  bad  been  called  to  inform 
newsmen  of  what  President  Nixon's  Oil  Pol- 
icy Committee  had  been  considering  since 
Its  formulation  In  February.  Nixon  had  or- 
dered the  committee — which  comprises 
members  of  several  cabinet  agencies — to 
study  recommendations  made  after  a  year- 
long study  of  oil  Import  policies,  and  to  de- 
termine which  could  be  carried  out. 

The  principal  recommendation  of  the 
study  was  that  the  present  oil  import  quota 
program  be  scrapped  In  favor  of  tariffs  on 
oil  Imports. 

William  C.  Truppner,  an  official  of  the 
Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness,  who  is 
directing  staff  work  for  the  policy  commit- 
tee, declined  to  give  a  timetable  for  effect- 
ing the  changes  recommended — or  to  say 
whether  he  felt  the  tariff  system  ever  would 
go  into  effect.  "We  possibly  can  look  for- 
ward to  effecting  a  lot  of  long-term  changes 
by  1976,"  he  said. 

Truppner  said  staff  papers  have  been  pre- 
pared on  such  problems  as: 

1.  Improve  treatment  of  petrochemical 
feed  stocks — petroleum  and  oil  products 
\ised  for  chemical,  rather  than  other  uses. 

a.  The  possibility  of  increasing  Imports  of 
No.  2  fuel  oil  that  would  lower  the  price 
of  this  fuel  which  Is  much  in  demand  es- 
pecially In  New  England. 

3.  What  to  do  about  Foreign  Trade  Zones. 

4.  Residual  oil  Importation.  Residual  oil 
Is  tised  by  power  plants,  and  there  Is  a 
growing  demand  for  such  oil  that  Is  low 
In  sulphur  content  as  a  means  of  reducing 
air  pollution. 

Most  of  the  questions  at  the  briefing,  how- 
ever, dealt  with  the  Canadian  oil  Import 
quotas. 

Aklns  said  Canada's  recent  decision  to 
assert  sovereignty  over  Arctic  waters,  and 
the  U£.-Canadlan  differences  over  the  bor- 
der off  Maine  "had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
oil  import  decision."  He  said  the  Canadians 
"dont  connect  the  two  issues  and  neither 
do  we." 


securttt  involved 


Truppner  said  one  reason  for  limiting  Ca- 
nadian Imports  was  "a  threat  to  national 
security  .  .  .  the  flow  of  oil  so  far  in  excess 
of  the  previously  agreed  upon  level  was  so 
disrupting  the  distribution  of  oil  through- 
out the  United  States  that  it  was  making 
our  Job  more  difficult  ...  In  moving  toward 
an  orderly  Import  program." 

Asked  about  the  effect  of  the  move  on 
consumers — Canadian  oil  Is  about  50  cents 
a  barrel  cheaper  than  domestic  oil — ^both 
Truppner  and  Aklns  said  there  would  be 
none.  Truppner  said  the  Import  committee 
has  "a  responsibility  to  take  the  leadership 
in  assuring  that  the  consumer  Interests 
are  protected  beyond  the  price  at  the  pump." 
Aklns  said  there  was  no  evidence  savings  by 
refiners  using  the  cheaper  Canadian  oil 
were  being  passed  on  to  consumers. 

He  said  of  the  Import-limiting  move: 
"In  a  way  it  was  a  protectionist  measure  .  .  . 
this  Is  not  necessarily  a  sin." 


OREGONIANS  COMMENT  ON  NIXON 
ENVIRONMENTAL  LEGISLATION 


Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  when 
I  joined  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  ScoTT) ,  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  Nixon 
administration  "environmental  pack- 
age," I  wrote  a  number  of  Oregonians  to 
ask  their  comments  on  these  proposals. 

Three  of  the  replies  are  of  particular 
importance.  Gov.  Tom  McCall  com- 
mented favorably  on  these  proposals.  A 
respected  member  of  the  Environmental 
Quality  Commission,  Mr.  Herman  P. 
Meierjurgen,  of  Nehalem,  addressed  fa- 
vorable comments  to  this  group  of  bills. 
Mr.  Larry  Williams,  who  wears  two 
hats— of  the  Sierra  Club  and  of  the  Ore- 
gon Environmental  Coimcll — also  sup- 
ports these  proposals.  This  is  an  indi- 
cation of  the  support  for  such  legislation 
in  Oregon. 

I  might  add  that  the  ballot  measure 
referred  to  in  the  letters  is  yet  another 
measure  of  the  commitment  to  clean 
water  and  clean  air  in  my  State.  House 
Joint  Resolution  14,  also  called  Ballot 
Measure  4,  will  be  voted  on  at  our  Ore- 
gon primary,  and  I  certainly  hope  Ore- 
gonians will  support  it  complete. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the 
three  letters  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

OmCK  OP  THE  GOVEaif  OK, 

Salem,  Oreg.,  April  10, 1970. 
Hon.  Mark  O.  Hatfield, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mark:  I  appreciated  having  my  at- 
tention called  to  the  package  of  environ- 
mental protection  legislation  contained  in 
S.  3466  through  S.  3472  as  reported  In  the 
Congressional  Record.  My  comments  follow: 

S.  3466:  Providing  that  automobiles  have 
mandatory  testing  for  emissions  to  meet 
standards  is  desirable.  I  think  a  good  way 
to  proceed  would  be  to  require  tuning  to  ac- 
ceptable emission  standards  prior  to  annual 
licensing. 

I  support  the  Idea  of  government  estab- 
lishing the  formula  for  fuel,  and  I  presume 
states  could  set  higher  standards.  In  any 
event,  any  existing  state  standards  should  be 
recognized,  so  federal  action  would  not  result 
In  a  lowering  of  current  state  requirements. 

S.  3487:  This  i^pears  to  be  in  good  order, 
and  I  have  no  comment. 

S.  3468:  I  would  like  to  see  provisions  for 
financing  construction  projects  also  provide 
for  refinancing  which  can  be  extremely  he^;>- 
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ful  In  botb  Inflationary  or  recessionary  perl* 
ods.  The  concept  of  this  legislation  is  similar 
to  our  HJR  14  upon  which  Toters  In  Oregon 
will  cast  ballots  In  the  May  primary  and.  ot 
course.  It  Is  my  earnest  hope  that  this  financ- 
ing program  recelres  overwhelming  sxipport. 

S.  3449:  I  would  suggest  that  this  legisla- 
tion be  broadened  to  provide  for  pilot  pro- 
grams, along  the  line  of  setting  up  a  com- 
plete solid  waste  management  Industrial 
complex  which  could  assist  In  answering 
n\any  questions. 

S.  3470:  n  there  Is  any  opportunity  to 
bring  all  of  otir  water  programs  together, 
this  mlgt^t  be  a  vehicle  to  start  In  that  direc- 
tion. It  also  occurs  to  me  that  since  land  use 
planning  Is  the  single  most  Important  action 
we  need  to  Implement  for  achieving  proper 
development  with  environmental  protection, 
this  act  could  assist  by  providing  a  10% 
bonus  In  grants  where  land  use  planning  and 
soning  had  been  accomplished. 

S.  3471 :  This  appears  to  be  acceptable,  and 
I  have  no  comment. 

8.  3473:  I  enthusiastically  support  this  ac- 
tion which  would  give  a  firm  commitment  to 
an  expanded  program  of  funding  and,  of 
course  we  would  endorse  the  higher  per- 
centage of  federal  participation  which.  In 
•ffaet,  could  reduce  the  local  share  to  25'%, 
and  which  would  Ue  In  admirably  with  HJR 
14  financing  to  which  I  have  already  referred. 

Bestwlabes. 
Sincerely, 

TOM,  GoDemor. 

DKPsancBrr  or 

KNVIBOIfiaMTAL    QOAUTT, 

rortlmnd.  Orey.,  AfHl ».  1970. 
Hon.  Makx  O.  Hattikls 
1/.5.  Senator, 
Wmthinfton.  DX:. 

DKAa  SsMAToa  Bmtwvojo:  Tours  of  March 
34  relating  to  the  "environmental  package" 
proposals  Is  hereby  ackxu>wledged  and  com- 
ments concern  them  follow: 

S.  34t€ — The  Environmental  Quality  Com- 
mission of  Oregon  has  recently  l>egun  the 
task  of  establishing  ambient  air  standards 
for  the  State.  Karly  attention  has  been  given 
to  particulates  from  all  sources  Including 
motor  vehicle  emissions  To  follow  soon  are 
levels  at  fluorides  and  other  Industrial  air 
pollutants.  The  problem  Is  most  complex  and 
I  feel  that  any  standards  we  set  will  be  re- 
Ytoed  many  times  before  they  t>ecome  reason- 
ably acceptable. 

The  need  for  the  Federal  Govemmant'a 
entry  Into  thl*  field  U  self-evident.  Inter- 
state auto  VnJtc  la  heavy  in  ovir  State  dur- 
ing the  tourist  season  and  a  nation  wide 
•xhauat  emlsstow  standard  la  Imperative. 
The  problem  la  now  notlceabie  In  the  Rogue, 
Umpqua  and  Willamette  valleys  through 
which  Interstate  Highway  6  Is  routed.  In  a 
more  minar  vein,  the  Ohmas  Washington 
Kraft  Paper  mill  continues  to  remind  Port- 
landers  that  State  boundarlea  do  not  apply 
to  the  atmosphere.  Pertinent  to  the  above.  It 
Is  my  feeling  that  paragraphs  #1  and  #3, 
Rational  Air  Quality  Standards,  Congres- 
sional Record,  March  «.  1970.  page  S31S3,  are 
needed  and  the  preceding  sections  concern- 
ing tbe  testing  of  fuels  and  addltlvea  as  w«U 
■a  motors  will  serve  a  useful  purpoae.  It  la 
Important  that  the  results  of  Federal  re- 
search la  this  field  of  atmospheric  poUu- 
ttOB  be  made  available  to  the  states  as  soon 
aa  posalble.  Oregon  like  most  statea  has  ita 
synerglatlo  type  problems  arising  from  Its 
Industrial  and  motor  vehicle  — «»i— t>i««-  Any 
help  w«  can  get  tRm  rssearch  will  be  most 
useful.  Senate  BUI  Maa  appears  to  be  a  good 
and  tboQghtfol  start  oa  this  national  prob- 
lem of  air  poUutloB. 

S.  34t7 — ifo  comnMnt. 

S.  34€t — ^There  are  a  number  of  small  cocn- 
munlUes  eepeclaUy  on  tbe  coast  of  Oregon 
which  would  benefit  by  this  Act.  TiMkx  ca- 
pacity to  finance  sewaca  treatment  faoUl- 
tlaa  u  Impaired  for  one  reaeoa  or  another 


and  I  am  sure  that  this  Act  would  aid  them 
provided  they  could  qualify. 

It  IS  my  feeUng  that  the  sUtes  might  well 
pass  on  such  qualifications  and  needs  for 
the  reason  that  they  already  are  concerned 
with  the  problem.  It  Is  assumed  that  Oregon 
wUl  have  considered  the  matter  of  allocating 
normal  State  and  Federal  grants  to  these 
"hardship"  communities  and  would  be  In  an 
excellent  position  to  pass  on  their  quallfl- 
caUons  for  a  loan  from  the  EnvlronmenUl 
Financing  Authority.  It  Is  also  my  feeling 
that  some  provision  for  such  a  procedure 
should  be  written  Into  the  Act.  It  appears 
that  such  a  provision  would  effect  a  saving 
In  administrative  expense. 

S.  54«9— This  proposal  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  embark  on  research  In  the  field 
of  solid  waste  disposal  and  recycling  In  my 
Judgment  Is  a  most  timely  and  vital  under- 
taking. My  only  comment  U  to  the  effect 
that  Its  funding  may  be  too  modest.  To  this 
point  I  would  like  to  comment  further. 

In  my  undergraduate  days  at  U.  of  O. 
Dept.  of  Oeology  we  were  Uught  that  the 
Iron  ore  reserves  of  our  country  were  of 
such  a  quantity  that  the  nation  had  no 
need  for  concern.  One  world  war  and  sev- 
eral "police"  actions  later  we  have  exhausted 
the  vast  Iron  ores  of  the  Messaba  Range. 
Not  only  have  we  squandered  our  Iron  re- 
sources but  with  them  copper,  lead,  sine 
and  a  host  of  other  metallcs  and  non- 
metallcs  all  vital  to  our  national  survival. 
In  the  face  of  this  we  are  discarding  in  the 
form  of  junk  each  year  millions  of  tons  of 
manufactured  metals.  Not  only  Is  this  Im- 
provident but  It  U  adding  bulk  to  the  ever- 
growing mountains  of  solid  wastes  we  pro- 
duce. It  Is  imperative  that  we  address  our- 
selves to  this  problem  and  promptly.  I 
would  strongly  urge  that  funding  be  ample 
to  meet  the  needs  of  a  vigorous  program 
provided  for  In  this  Act. 

5.  3€70 — This  Act  serves  a  useful  purpcee 
and  appears  to  be  well  conceived. 

S.  3471  and  3472 — Oregon  Is  continuing  to 
make  good  progress  In  />i«*Tiim  up  Its  waters. 
We  have  made  the  fullest  use  possible  of 
Federal  help.  The  problem  most  vexing  haa 
been  a  lack  of  grant  monies  to  help  fund  ail 
the  needful  proposed  projecta.  We  have  tried 
to  work  out  grant  »iifiAyt.ir»nf  on  the  basis  of 
need  priorities.  This  has  had  Ita  discouraging 
moments.  I  strongly  urge  that  funding  be 
Increased  and  maintained  at  a  subetantlally 
higher  level  for  at  least  four  or  five  years.  I 
feel  that  the  Prealdent's  proposal  of  ten  bil- 
lion dollars  for  funding  over  the  next  four 
years  is  reasonable. 

I  have  no  other  comments  on  the  text  of 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  It 
has  worked  rather  well  and,  had  It  not  been 
for  the  strain  on  our  treastires  and  resources 
occasioned  by  the  8.  B.  Asian  "police  acUon". 
would  have  accomplished  much  more.  There 
were  times  when  Its  Implementation  became 
a  bit  "sticky"  as  in  the  rather  piaaslonate 
Insistence  on  the  part  of  the  8  F.  oflloe  that 
we  forthwith  set  water  standards  for  the 
"Lots  River"  In  the  Klamath  area.  This 
stream  Is  well  named,  for  Its  natural  bed  is 
lost  in  a  maze  of  Irrigation  ditches  as  Its 
meager  waters  are  put  to  use  eleven  times 
before  It  gives  up  Its  aqueoxis  ghoet  In  a 
swamp  of  tule  and  bull  nuhes. 

It  was  heart  warming  to  hear  from  you 
again  and  along  with  thousands  of  my  fel- 
low Oregonlans  I  deeply  appreciate  the  good 
work  yoa  are  doing  there.  Pleaae  remember 
me  to  Rep.  Wendell  Wyatt. 

Kindest  personal  regarda. 


OacooM  EtnmoMMBirrAL  Coomcii., 

Salem,  Oreg..  April  $,  1970. 
Hon.  MAaK  O.  Hatfizlb, 
1/.S.  Senator, 
Senate  OgUse  BuUAin§. 
WesMnyton,  DX!. 

Dxaa  Maax:    Thank  you  very  much  for 
sending  a  oopy  of  the  Coogresalonal  Record 


containing   the   Administration's   "environ- 
mental package." 

After  reading  Senator  Scott  ^  remarks 
about  the  bills  I  can  aee  no  reason  why  we 
cannot  give  them  our  full  support.  We  are 
very  pleased  that  you  are  cosponsorlng  the 
bills. 

8.  3468.  Environmental  Financing  Author- 
ity to  assUt  In  the  financing  of  waste  treat- 
ment facilities  seems  most  appropriate  due 
to  the  vote  In  Oregon  on  Ballot  Measure  No. 
4.  The  OEC  has  taken  a  stand  In  support  of 
Measure  4  and  in  favor  of  the  City  of  Port- 
land's measure  which  wUl  allow  the  city  to 
Increase  the  residential  sewer  use  fees  and 
to  divorce  the  charge  from  the  water  use  bill. 

I  found  one  change  that  I  think  should  be 
made  to  the  Clean  Air  Act.  8.  346«.  The  Act 
provides  that  the  Secretary  may  enter  a  fac- 
tory to  Inspect  prototype  vehicles  and  to 
inspect  vehicles  being  manufactured.  This 
provision  Is  absolutely  necessary  to  Insure 
that  the  manufacturers  are  living  up  to  the 
letter  of  the  law.  The  value  of  tbe  Inspection 
process  seems  to  be  negated  by  the  require- 
ment that  the  Secretary  can  only  obtain  the 
right  of  entry  upon  written  notice  to  the 
manufacurer.  What  the  Secretary  sees  at  the 
factory  can  be  carefully  controlled  by  the 
manufacturer  If  he  has  ample  warning  that 
an  Inspection  Is  in  the  offering.  I  hope  that 
this  clause  can  be  removed  from  the  BUI. 

Thank  you  again  for  drawing  our  attention 
to  these  Important  new  bills. 
Sincerely, 

LAWXXNCK  F.  WlLLIAMa, 

Execuffve  Director. 


CEDAR-RIVERSIDE  RENEWAL 
PROJECT,  MINNEAPOLIS 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
noted  with  great  interest  an  editorial 
published  In  the  Minneapolis  Tribune  on 
Wednesday.  April  15,  1970,  regarding  the 
exciting  urban  renewal  project  in  the 
Oedar-Rlverslde  area  of  BCinneapolis. 
There  is  a  great  need  for  housing  in  the 
project  area  because  of  the  close  prox- 
imity to  the  University  of  Minnesota, 
Augsburg  College,  and  several  flne  hos- 
pitals. The  private  and  public  interests 
have  recognized  this  need  and  as  a  result 
the  first  phase  of  this  project  ts  to  re- 
place the  existing  92  units  with  1,260 
housing  units,  many  of  which  will  be  low- 
rent  public  housing  and  units  available 
for  low-  and  moderate-income  occu- 
pants. This  will  greatly  benefit  the  many 
students  and  other  low-  and  moderate- 
income  people  that  live  in  this  area.  It 
makes  me  very  happy  to  see  urban  re- 
newal being  used  to  provide  much  needed 
housing  and  at  prices  that  the  residents 
of  the  area  can  afford. 

I  commend  this  flne  editorial  to  the 
Senate's  attention  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Recokb. 

There  t>eing  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recorb, 
as  follows: 

Trx  "Mkw  Town"  roe  CEoaa-Rnrcasmi 

For  more  than  10  years,  there  were  hopes 
and  plans  for  redevelopment  ot  the  Cedar- 
Riverside  area  of  south  Minneapolis.  For 
more  than  10  years,  opposition  and  oon- 
troveray  blocked  the  plans  as  tbe  area  grew 
more  blighted.  But  the  controversy  U  over 
now,  the  Hooalng  Authority  announced 
Tuaeday  Ita  qualified  approval  of  first-etage 
plana  SAd.  If  aU  goae  aooordlng  to  acbedole, 
coastraetlan  wlU  begin  thL.  year  on  a  935- 
mlUlon  K<«»«ii.g  project. 

Undertaken  through  an  unusual  oaaihlna> 
tlon  of  private  and  public  action,  the  projeot 
defies  the  standard  crltlclaina  of  urban  r»- 
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newal  and  offers  the  prospect  for  a    dra- 
matic "New  Town"  In  the  central  city. 

The  usual  criticism  of  urban  renewal  Is 
that  It  destroys  more  bousing  than  It  re- 
places, lowers  the  supply  of  low-Income 
dwellings  and  leaves  vacant  land  that  pro- 
duces no  taxes.  In  this  case,  a  private  group 
known  as  Cedar-Rlverslde  Associates  plans 
in  the  first  phase  to  build  1.260  housing 
units  In  place  of  the  exlsUng  92  unlU.  Of 
the  toUl,  100  units  will  be  low-rent  pubUc 
housing  for  families  and  600  units  will  be 
for  low-  and  moderate-Income  occupants 
under  a  federal  subsldlzed-interest  pro- 
gram. Rent  supplements  could  be  used  on 
some  of  the  600  unite  to  bring  down  monthly 
charges  even  more.  The  rest  of  the  units 
will  be  for  middle-  and  upper-Income 
tenants  to  provide  a  good  economic  mix  and 
a  full  range  of  housing  for  students,  faculty, 
university  and  hospital  employees  of  the 
area. 

Another  criticism  of  urban  renewal  U  that 
It  too  often  produces  projects  that  are  poor- 
ly designed  and  lacking  In  cohesion.  In  this 
case,  Cedar-Rlverslde  Associates  called  upon 
top-rate  consultante  who  have  planned  and 
designed  an  impressive  project  combining 
cobeelveness  and  diversity.  The  project  In- 
cludes high-rise  and  low-rise  buildings, 
parking  faclllUes,  commercial  space,  a  plasa 
and  walkways.  The  developters  also  plan  to 
provide  faclUUes  for  a  public  school,  recrea- 
tion, health  and  other  social  services. 

The  propoeed  public  outlay  In  the  Initial 
project  seems  reasonable  when  compared 
with  costs  In  other  renewal  programs  and 
the  amount  of  private  Investment  being 
generated.  A  requested  land  write-down  of 
$700,000  for  the  subsidized  housing  Is  only 
half  of  the  usual  renewal  write-down  on  a 
total-project  basis.  Another  $490,000  Is 
sought  for  site  Improvemente  and  $1.3  mil- 
lion Is  requested  for  the  public  plasa  and 
walkway  system.  Theae  costs  would  be 
quickly  repaid  and  then  some  In  the  esti- 
mated annual  tax  rettim  of  $600,000  from 
the  completed  first  stage. 

The  so-called  Cedar  West  project  appears 
to  be  a  promising  start  for  redevelopment  of 
private  properties  In  the  Cedar-Rlverslde 
area.  If  local  and  federal  approvals  are  given 
on  fxindlng  proposals,  and  financing  Is  ob- 
tained as  expected,  the  city's  West  Bank  re- 
newal will  be  under  way,  at  long  last. 


UJ3.  POLICY  TOWARD  AFRICA 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  some 
weeks  ago  the  Secretary  of  State  spent 
more  than  2  weeks  touring  many  of  the 
nations  of  Africa.  His  tour  was  followed 
with  a  great  deal  of  Interest  by  the  Afri- 
can peoples  suid  by  many  of  us  here  at 
home. 

Since  his  return,  the  Secretary  has  re- 
ported his  findings  to  the  President  in  a 
widely  circulated  and  discussed  policy 
statement  which  reveals  his  personal  in- 
terest in,  and  sensitivity  to,  the  issues 
confronting  this  emerging  continent.  I 
have  heard  many  flne  reports  from  Af- 
rican friends,  from  Journalists  who  ac- 
companied Secretary  Rogers,  and  from 
"Africanists"  in  this  country,  on  the 
Secretary's  trip.  I  have  also  had  an  op- 
portunity to  read  the  policy  statement 
for  myself.  Its  emphasis  on  economic  de- 
velopment, its  expressions  of  concern  and 
support  for  self-determination,  are  all 
indications  of  a  renewed  and  determined 
American  commitment  to  sunxnt 
change  and  Improvements  in  the  condi- 
tions of  African  life. 

I  commend  the  Secretair  for  his  Inter- 
est and  InvdTeme&t  in  shaping  our  pol- 


icy toward  an  area  of  the  world  which 
has  contributed  much  to  world  culture 
and  which  offers  great  promise  for  the 
future. 

In  addition,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  an  article  on  our  African  policy, 
written  by  William  C.  Selover  of  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  be  printed  in 
the  Recosd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Heeds  Realities  on  Aphica 
(By  William  C.  Selover) 

Washington. — In  markedly  subdued  tones, 
the  Nixon  administration  has  quietly 
launched  its  "new  approach"  to  the  troubled, 
emerging  continent  of  Africa. 

Unfortunately,  even  the  State  Depart- 
ment's own  experts  on  Africa  are  left  won- 
dering what's  so  new. 

In  the  long-awaited  report  on  bis  prece- 
dent-setting totir  of  Africa,  Secretary  of  State 
William  P.  Rogers  outlined  the  administra- 
tion's Africa  policy. 

EssenUaUy,  it  Is  tbU: 

Continue  to  provide  foreign  aid  at  "not  less 
than  the  present  level." 

Create  a  fresh  "climate"  In  Africa's  devel- 
oping nations  where  U.S.  private  Investors 
may  freely  do  business. 

Actually,  most  observers  agree  that  little  In 
the  report  Is  new. 

EMPATRT  CZNEKATXO 

iput  It  comes  on  the  heels  of  the  first  visit 
ever  by  an  American  secretary  of  state  to 
that  continent.  And  the  Rogers  statement 
does,  in  fact,  go  into  some  detail  about  pre- 
cisely the  steps  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment can  take  to  aid  Africa  by  indirect 
means,  such  as  relaxed  trade  and  tariff 
policies. 

This  Is  considered  here  all  to  the  good. 

Mr.  Rogers  reportedly  empathized  deeply 
with  the  sentiments  of  emerging  black-led 
nations  during  bis  visit.  The  U.S.  decision 
to  close  the  American  consulate  In  Rhodesia 
was  reportedly  urged  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  in  strongest  terms  on  his  return. 

All  of  this  gave  some  hope  to  African  dip- 
lomats here  that  the  United  States  was 
genuinely  Interested  In  an  area  that  has 
always  suffered  from  VS.  neglect. 

But  Informed  State  Department  sources 
are  concerned  that  America's  first  veto  ever, 
cast  last  month  at  tbe  United  Nations  (It 
was  against  an  Afro- Asian  proposal  condemn- 
ing Britain  for  failing  to  use  force  to  over- 
throw the  white  minority  regime  on  Rhode- 
sia) may  have  destroyed  all  tbe  goodwill 
buUt  up  by  the  Rhodeslan  decision  among 
the  African  leaders.  In  this  context,  African 
reception  to  the  Rogers  statement  here  is 
cautious— even  dlsbeUevlng. 

VJB.  sources  argue  privately  that  the  veto 
was  not  necessary,  since  Britain  blocked  the 
resolution  by  Ite  negative  vote  anyway. 

On  the  other  hand,  tbe  veto  signaled  a 
new  era  of  candor  and  reaUsm  In  VS.  re- 
lations with  Africa.  And  this  may  gain  some 
points  for  the  United  States,  officials  here 
speculate. 

"We  were  arguing  against  the  resolution 
In  the  halls  of  the  United  Nations.  Every- 
body knew  that,"  said  one  State  Department 
official.  "TO  abstain  after  that  wotild  have 
been  hypocritical." 

Apparently,  the  Secretary  of  State  also 
beUeves  that  It  would  be  hypocritical  to 
pr«mae  an  enlarged  foreign-aid  package  to 
Africa,  while  sentiments  In  Congress  are  set 
against  such  moves. 

Again  Mr.  Soger's  strong  endorsement  of 
greater  prtvate  Investment  Is  another  signal 
of  cold  raallam  creeping  Into  United  States 
policy  In  Africa. 

In  eSeotk  without  any  hope  of  increasing 
direct  government  aid,  which  runs  to  about 


$360  million  a  year,  the  Secretary  of  State 
simply  salvaged  the  situation  by  finding  an 
alternative. 

PRIVATE  nrVSSTMENT  STXXSSXS 

"We  believe,"  he  reported,  "that  private 
Investment  can  and  should  play  a  growing 
role,  above  and  beyond  public  assistance,  in 
African  development." 

At  tbe  same  time,  Mr.  Rogers  shifts  some 
of  the  burden  on  African  governmente. 

Businessmen,  he  said,  "pay  great  heed  to 
African  government  programs  to  foster  a 
favorable  investment  climate." 

He  suggested  that  "an  Investment  code, 
assurances  from  the  African  government  and 
reasonable  entry,  work,  and  tax  arrange- 
mente  can  make  the  difference  between  an 
American's  willingness  or  tmwilllngness  to 
work  out  an  Investment." 

In  1968,  the  last  year  for  which  fig;ures 
were  available,  US.  foreign  Investment  in 
Africa  amounted  to  $2,673  billion.  But  an 
enormous  part  of  that  went  to  areas  outeide 
of  the  developing,  black-led  nations.  Some 
$692  million,  for  instance,  went  to  South 
Africa  and,  $678  million  went  to  oU-rlch 
Ubya. 

CXOWTH   BOUGHT 

But  there  has  been  a  steady  growth  of 
private  investment  in  nations  recently  Inde- 
pendent. By  tbe  end  of  1968,  for  example, 
the  total  value  of  UjB.  private  investment  in 
member  countries  of  the  Organization  of 
African  Unity  amounted  to  about  $2  billion. 

Mr.  Rogers  believes  this  figure  can  be  In- 
creased dramatically. 

Already,  according  to  Mr.  Rogers,  programs 
are  under  way  to  stimulate  private  American 
Investmenta  In  manufacttirlng,  agro  busi- 
ness, and  commerce. 

Mr.  Rogers  believes  that  the  U.8.  has  been 
Increasingly  successful  in  getting  American 
Investors  to  look  at  large-scale  agriculture 
projecta  In  Africa.  In  the  last  three  years, 
he  says,  American  companies  have  conducted 
27  preliminary  studies  of  such  projecta  which 
led  to  10  in-depth  studies  and  4  Investment 
commltmento.  Several  more,  he  says,  are 
being  negotiated. 

OTRxa  nxLos  ubcd 

Also,  he  reports  new  ^orta  to  get  "me- 
dium-size American  Investors"  to  explore 
other  African  markets — such  as  fiour  mill- 
ing, bus  transportation,  food  processing, 
shrimp  fishing,  and  plywood  manufacturing. 

The  Secretary  of  State  also  believes  that 
the  new  Overseas  Private  Investment  Cor- 
poration, which  will  provide  guarantees, 
equity,  local  currency  loans,  and  Investment 
advice,  will  be  "an  important  element  In 
stimulating  further  American  private  invest- 
ment In  Africa."  The  Overseas  Private  Invest- 
ment Corporation  was  proposed  earlier  and 
approved  by  Congress  in  Mr.  Nixon's  overall 
foreign-aid  reform. 


He  also  offered  the  President's  "generalized 
tariff  preferences  for  all  developing  nations" 
as  one  step  to  freer  trade  with  African  states, 
and  he  welcomed  the  steps  by  the  Central 
African  Customs  and  Economic  Union  to 
reduce  general  tariffs  on  most  Imported 
goods  by  60  percent. 

"This  measure,"  he  says,  "offers  the  pros- 
pect of  greater  American  trade  with  these 
countries. 

"We  seek  a  relationship  of  constructive 
oooperatlon  with  the  nations  of  Africa,"  Mr. 
Rogers  explains,  "a  cooperative  and  equal 
relationship  with  all  who  wish  it.  .  .  .  We 
want  no  military  allies,  no  spheres  of  influ- 
ence, no  big-power  competition  in  Africa." 


SUPPORT  FOR  CLEAN  LAKES 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  this 
month,  concern  over  our  environment 
reached  its  highest  level  in  history. 
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Millions  of  citizens  rallied  across  the 
Nation  April  32  to  dramatize  the  urgency 
of  the  crisis.  I  am  hopeful  that  this  great 
display  of  public  support  for  a  better  en- 
vironment will  be  translated  into  afBrm- 
ative  action  by  the  Congress  this  year. 
Passage  of  a  number  of  pending  biUs 
could  lead  to  the  stabilization  and  im- 
provement of  the  Mndition  of  our  air, 
land,  and  water.     ' 

I  am  particularly  concerned  about  the 
steady  decline  of  our  waterways  in  recent 
years.  Earlier  this  month  I  introduced  a 
measure  designed  to  revitalize  the  pol- 
luted lakes  of  America,  and  I  am  gratified 
by  the  support  it  has  received. 

Twenty-six  Senators  are  cosponsoring 
it.  I  have  received  favorable  mail  on  it. 
The  bill  has  also  been  editorially  en- 
dorsed by  several  major  newspapers  In 
my  home  State. 

The  latest  editorial  is  from  the  Ro- 
chester. Minn..  Post-Bulletin  of  April  16. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rscoao, 
as  follows: 

Mo.NOALS's  Biix  Orreas  Hon  roa  Minne- 
sota's. Nation's  Aii.inc  Lakes 

S«n.  Walter  Mondale's  Introduction  last 
week  of  legUUtlon  In  Congress  to  speed  lake 
Improvement  and  reatoration  could  do  mucb 
to  soothe  Minnesota's  troubled  waters. 

Following  In  the  wake  of  the  recently 
passed  Water  QuaUty  Improvesaent  Act^ 
which  provldea  pilot  research  on  lake  pollu- 
tion abatement — the  new  legislation  would 
Increase  federal  aid  to  upgrade  treatment 
plants  now  discharging  effluent  Into  en- 
dangered lakes  It  also  provides  funds  to  aid 
reclamation  of  presently  polluted  lakes. 

With  an  estimated  100.000  lakes  through- 
out the  nation  In  trouble,  the  legislation  Is 
obrlously  of  more  than  Just  Minnesota's  In- 
terest, but  this  state  could  certainly  benefit 
from  Its  passage. 

nnder  Mondale's  proposal,  federal  grants 
for  treatment  plants  located  near  lakes  could 
amount  to  86  per  cent  of  the  cost,  provided 
the  state  furnished  30  per  cent.  To  be  eligible, 
enforceable  water  quality  standards  must  be 
set  and  maintained  Only  treated  water  could 
be  discharged  and  pre-treatment  of  Indus- 
trial waste  would  be  required  where  neces- 
sary 

Other  proTlalona  would  authorize  coopera- 
tion between  the  state  and  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  and 
would  caill  for  added  research  In  lake  recla- 
mation. A  separate  fund  could  provide,  a^tir 
a  four-year  period,  for  dredging  and  removal 
of  sludge  and  for  shoreline  Improvement. 

Minnesota — with  many  lakes — has  many 
problems,  and  the  soft-water  lakes  In  north- 
em  Minnesota  are  particularly  vulnerable  to 
pollution.  One  reason  Is  that  tbey  lack  min- 
erals to  precipitate  out  some  of  the  pollu- 
tants, as  Is  the  case  In  the  hard-water  lakes 
of  this  area. 

But  even  In  southern  Minnesota — wltb 
higher  populations,  more  Industry  and  In- 
tcnslfled  agriculture — the  problem  of  lake 
poUutlcn  la  acute.  largely  because  lakes  have 
no  means  of  dispoaing  of  chemical  addltlooa 
as  do  rivers. 

Belated  recognition  of  the  state's  lake 
problems  Is  found  In  the  Minnesota  lakeshore 
zoning  provisions,  now  going  Into  effect.  But 
this  Is  a  preventive  measure,  and  of  little 
benefit  to  the  lake  already  In  trouble.  It  Is 
here  that  the  Mondale  legislation  could  prore 
of  real  value  to  lakea  In  Minnesota  and  many 
other  states. 

Pollution  from  growing  numbers  of  lake- 
side homes,  municipal  and  industrial  waste 


and  agricultural  runoff  have  clogged  too 
many  Minnesota  lakes  with  silt,  weeds  and 
algae.  Their  reclamation  Is  generally  beyond 
local  means  and  the  Mondale  legislation 
holds  the  only  present  prospect  of  any  sub- 
stantial relief  of  the  problem. 

A  few  years  ago  a  bill  to  reclaim  lakes, 
without  offering  Industrial  or  agricultural 
benefits,  would  have  stood  scant  chance  of 
passage.  But  newer  awareness  of  broader  eco- 
logical values  has  Increased  Its  chances  sub- 
stantially. Certainly  It  would  be  of  benefit  to 
Minnesota  and  many  other  states  and  de- 
serves support. 


HELIUM  CONSERVATION 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  a  decade 
ago.  the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
ALtoTT)  played  an  Important  part 
In  launching  a  program  to  stop  the 
needless  waste  of  a  rare  and  unique  re- 
source, namely,  helium.  This  wondrous 
natural  resource  was  contained  in  cer- 
tain natural  gas  deposits  in  high  enough 
quantities  to  make  it  economically  ex- 
tractable  prior  to  tlie  burning  of  the 
natural  gas.  Ultimately,  these  particular 
natural  gas  fields  will  be  exhausted;  but. 
the  purpose  of  the  helium  conservation 
program  is  to  extract  and  store  as  much 
of  this  vital  resource  as  can  be  cheaply 
extracted  from  these  unique  gas  fields 
which  are  rich  in  helium  content. 

As  originally  envisioned,  the  program 
was  to  be  totally  self -financing.  The  Gov- 
ernment would  buy  the  helium  at  ap- 
proximately Sll  per  thousand  cubic 
feet  and  would  sell  it  for  $35  per  thou- 
sand cubic  feet.  The  price  spread  was 
intended  to  take  care  of  the  storage 
charges  and  the  cost  of  borrowing 
money,  since  Government  purchases 
would  exceed  annual  helium  require- 
ments. Government  storage  now  exceeds 
24  billion  cubic  feet  of  contaltied 
helium. 

However,  as  we  all  know,  the  cost  of 
borrowing  money  has  gone  up  dramat- 
ically over  the  past  few  years  anti  this 
has  cast  a  heavy  burden  upon  the  self- 
liquidation  of  the  helium  coiuervation 
program.  In  addition,  certain  of  our 
short  term  space  and  military  needs 
have  fallen  off  sharply,  thus  reducing 
revenues  from  sales.  Further,  some  Gov- 
ernment contractors  have  purchased 
helium  from  private  suppliers  at  a  price 
lower  than  $35.  but  considerably  more 
than  the  $11  paid  by  the  Government. 
This  has  tended  to  further  reduce 
Government  sales  of  helium.  It  should 
be  noted,  however,  that  supplies  of 
helium  outside  of  the  Government  con- 
servation program  are  quite  limited 
by  comparison.  Nonetheless,  this  tem- 
porary Incursion  on  the  helium  market 
with  respect  to  Goverrunent  contractors 
has  weakened  the  fiscal  posture  on  the 
conservation  program,  at  least  tem- 
porarily. 

There  are  those  who  have  advocated 
the  termliuttlon  of  the  helium  program 
and  the  liquidation  of  the  helium  asset. 
I  reject  such  suggestioiu  and  believe 
that  It  would  be  folly  to  follow  such  a 
course.  Senators  know  that  helium  has 
many  exciting  potential  uses,  many  of 
w^ch  will  have  a  direct  bearing  upon 
the^restoratlon  of  the  quality  of  our  en- 
vironment and  the  Improvement  of  our 
standard  of  living.  To  mention  just  a 


few  of  the  many  environmentally  ori- 
ented applications  of  helium  would  in- 
clude: Uie  generation  of  electrical  power 
by  t>oth  nuclear  and  magnetohydrody- 
namic  methods,  super  conductive  trans- 
mission of  electricity,  and  helium  is  es- 
sential in  cryogenics  and  in  the  explora- 
tion of  the  deep  sea. 

Mr.  President,  on  March  23  and  24 
at  the  Hehum  Symposium,  held  In  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  many  Important  papers 
were  presented  concerning  future  uses 
and  sources  of  supply  of  helium.  I  recom- 
mend them  to  all  who  are  Interested  In 
the  important  role  helium  will  play  In 
our  quest  for  a  more  livable  environment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  one  of 
those  statements,  an  address  by  Senator 
Gordon  Allott  at  the  symposium  lunch- 
eon, be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

AOOSESS   SY   SCNATOa   OOSOON   ALLOTT 

As  a  co-author  of  the  1960  Helium  Amend- 
ments, the  Act  which  set  up  the  Helium  Con- 
servation Program  a  decade  ago.  I  have  more 
than  a  passing  (amlUarlcy  with  the  wondrous 
natural  resource  and  Its  value  for  the  future. 

Speaking  before  this  group  presents  sn  al- 
most Irreslstable  temptation  to  make  some 
jokes  about  the  relationship  between  your 
product  and  the  politician's  job.  I  am  going 
to  resist  that  temptation.  I  do  not  want  to  do 
anything  that  would  lead  you  to  believe  that 
politicians  specialize  In  speeches  thst  are — 
like  helium — lighter  than  air.  Besides.  I  can't 
think  of  one  that  would  get  off  the  ground. 

But  If  I  might  be  permitted  a  pun.  I  want 
to  say  how  pleased  I  am  to  be  addressing  such 
a  "resourceful"  audience.  Tou  are  the  sort  of 
people  who  turn  America's  natural  materials 
Into  real  natural  resources.  Tou  are  respon- 
sible for  keeping  America  productive. 

This  Is  a  great  responsibility. 

As  part  of  your  task,  you  must  spend  a 
good  deal  of  time  thinking  about  under- 
ground matters.  But.  as  I  am  sure  you  know, 
you  and  others  like  you  are  right  in  the 
middle  of  an  above-ground  storm.  This  storm 
is  associated  with  this  year's  magic  word — 
"ecology". 

There  are  thoae  who  think  we  honor  the 
earth — and  do  mankind  a  favor  if  we  left  the 
earth — including  the  material  beneath  the 
surface  untouched  by  human  hands. 

There  are  some  extremists  who  would  like 
to  cast  people  like  you  in  the  role  of  villains. 
Well.  I  want  to  leave  no  doubt  where  I  stand 
on  this  matter.  I  support  the  resourceful 
people  who  are  developing  America's  re- 
sources. 

Tou  know,  the  West  Is  still  one  area  of 
America  where  opinions  are  firm  and  clear — 
where  men  are  not  afraid  to  say  what  they 
think — and  where  differences  can  sometimes 
be  pretty  stoutly  battled,  at  least  In  the  po- 
litical arena. 

But  one  area  in  which  we  have  developed 
a  common  concern  is  the  Importance  of  nat- 
ural resources,  whether  they  be  water,  timber, 
grazing  lands  or  minerals  In  the  earth. 

There  is  a  very  basic  cause  for  this  common 
theme — It  la  a  matter  not  only  for  the  growth 
development  of  our  respective  statea,  but  at 
survival. 

Some  at  our  western  states  are  very  arid 
and  the  matter  of  water  supply  has  been  a 
vital  concern  ever  since  the  land  was  settled. 
In  fact,  the  settling  of  the  West  would  not 
have  been  possible  had  It  not  been  for  the 
adoption  of  an  Innovative  concept  of  water 
law  and  ooneervatlon.  It  remains  so  today. 
In  any  case,  we  In  the  West  know  by  bard 
lesson  that  water  is  life. 

The  great  national  park  system  got  Its 
start  In  Yellowstone,  Wyoming,  and  l^ylor 
Orazlng  Act  resulted  from  western  desires  to 
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oonaerre  tbe  gra«s  lands  tuid  prevent  over 
graslnc.  Oonservatlon  leasons  In  the  West 
have  oome  from  neoeasltgr — ^the  mother  of 
Invention. 

For  years,  bowever,  easterners  were  not 
deeply  ooncemsd  with  this  kind  of  problem. 
The  eastern  industrial  statee  and  their  rep- 
resentatives In  Congress  often  looked  at  the 
West's  concern  over  oonservatlon  and  re- 
sources as  a  parochial  outlook,  something 
that  went  over  with  the  home  folks,  but  not 
really  "national". 

All  that  has  changed  now.  The  East  Is 
learning  the  same  lessons  the  West  has 
learned  over  the  past  century.  Conservation 
Is  a  national  problem,  with  a  global  Impact. 

In  our  area  we  bad  to  learn,  sometimes  by 
the  most  painful  of  trial  and  error  methods, 
of  the  need  to  balance  human  actions  in  the 
conservation  field.  We  bad  to  learn  first  to 
solve  the  basic  problem,  then  to  weigh  the 
effect  on  the  surrounding  ecology;  we  bad 
to  assess  our  neighbor's  problems  as  well  as 
our  own. 

Thus,  we  have  bad  to  balance  construction 
of  dams  against  the  flooding  of  wUdllfe  hab- 
itats, or  destruction  of  scenic  areas.  How- 
ever, in  some  instances  we  found  we  could 
not  only  prortde  people  with  water  and 
power,  but  could  also  improve  the  habitats 
of  fish  and  wildlife.  We  have  bad  to  point 
the  way  in  meeting  the  challenge  of  con- 
serving our  resources  and  providing  for  our 
human  needs.  Only  recently  has  this  oome 
to  be  regarded  as  national  in  scope.  For  re- 
sources have  a  way  of  transcending  local 
boundaries,  and  becoming  the  concern  of  the 
region  and  the  Nation. 

Thus,  It  is  no  accident  that  the  West — 
where  magnlfloent  vistas  abound — ^became 
the  region  that  had  to  learn  pragmatically 
about  a  word  that  Is  now  capturing  the 
Imagination  of  the  writers  In  New  Tork. 

We  sometimes  find  It  amusing  to  bear  the 
same  oracles  expounding  upon  the  virtues 
of  oonservatlon  who  not  so  long  ago  were 
calling  western  conservation  programs 
"boondoggles". 

Tbs  word  Is  "environment"  and  whetber 
It  happens  to  be  an  "in"  word  or  not  makes 
no  difference— environment  la  important 
and  Increasingly  so  to  the  quality  of  life  In 
tbU  NaUon. 

Tou  know,  ten  years  ago  the  only  time 
you  heard  the  word  "environment"  was  when 
someone  else  used  the  word  "heredity". 

But  thU  problem  of  ecology,  of  managing 
the  environment.  Is  Indeed  a  critical  chal- 
lenge for  every  one  of  us. 

This  land  of  ours,  which  we  have  taken 
for  granted  for  so  long,  has  only  so  much  to 
give.  It  Is  not  an  unlimited  treasure  trove 
to  be  plundered  at  will. 

There  are  300  mllUon  Americans  now.  Our 
population  is  expected  to  nearly  double  by 
the  year  2000 — only  30  years  away. 

And  that  means  that  everything  that  sus- 
tains life — water,  open  space,  mineral  re- 
sources— takes  on  a  new  ilgnlflcance,  viewed 
against  the  reallUes  of  population  and  ths 
voracious  consumption  of  theae  assets  wblch 
Is  a  concomitant  of  the  high  standards  of 
American  life. 

We  do  have  a  high  standard  of  living. 
Every  Industrial  nation  of  the  world  Is  scam- 
pering to  try  to  provide  Its  citizens  with  the 
kind  of  life  we  accept  as  basic. 

But  that  very  level  of  existence,  provided 
by  our  advanced  Industrial  and  technological 
■ystem.  makes  us  consume  minerals  at  pro- 
digious rates.  In  the  first  three  decades  after 
1930,  we  In  the  VS.  consumed  more  min- 
eral raw  materials  than  the  entire  world 
consumed  since  the  beginning  of  recorded 
history. 

We  can  look  forward  with  certainty  to  an 
even  more  accelerated  rate  of  consumption. 
And,  as  many  of  you  know,  I  have  long  ad- 
vocated the  need  for  a  "National  Minerals 
Policy",  which  I  believe  can  be  the  comer- 
stone  of  the  tremendous  effort  we  are  going 


to  have  to  expend  to  effectively  conserve  and 
yet  provide. otir  needed  minerals  to  support 
both  our  Industry  and  standard  of  living. 

It  Is  clear,  as  President  Nixon  told  the  Na- 
tional Ck>vernor8  Conference  last  month 
(February  25),  that  "conservation  today  .  .  . 
la  an  Inadequate  term  to  describe  what  we 
need  to  do." 

"What  we  need  to  do  now."  said  the  Presi- 
dent, "Is  not  conserve  simply  what  we  have 
m  the  way  of  natural  beauty  and  natural 
resources  ...  we  need  restoration." 

It  is  an  urgent  call,  one  that  recognizes 
the  Immensity  of  the  problem  and  the  Im- 
mediacy of  the  need  to  act. 

When,  bowever,  we  deal  with  mineral  re- 
sources an  even  greater  urgency  Is  injected 
Into  the  picture.  A  depleted  forest  can  be 
reforested,  even  an  eroded  beach  restored — 
but  a  wasting  mineral  resource,  once  ex- 
hausted, is  gone  forever. 

Helium  is  a  perfect  example  of  a  wasting 
resource  which  can  be  lost  In  this  way. 

More  than  a  decade  ago,  during  the  Elsen- 
hower AdmlnlstraUon,  It  was  recognized  that 
huge  volumes  of  helium  were  being  wasted 
into  the  atmoephere  as  a  result  of  burning 
natural  gas  from  certain  gas  fields  without 
having  first  extracted  the  helium  component 
of  that  gas. 

All  of  the  helium  that  passed  Into  the  air 
at  the  burner  tip  Is,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
gone. 

And,  In  fact,  even  the  conservatltm  pro- 
gram we  enacted  In  1960  cannot  reach  all 
of  the  potentially  recoverable  helium.  We 
find  that  60  percent  Is  still  going  up  in 
smoke. 

Why  dldnt  we  reach  all  of  this  helium? 

The  answer,  of  course.  Is  economics,  the 
difficult  task  of  balancing  need  against  the 
ability  to  pay. 

Make  no  mistake  about  It,  any  conserva- 
tion program  will  always  have  to  reflect  our 
ability  to  pay. 

But  I  believe  that  when  we  look  at  con- 
soration  we  cannot  always  use  the  same 
measuring  standards  that  one  uses  to  judge 
the  performance  of  a  small  business. 

For  Instance,  what  Is  the  bookkeeping  val- 
ue of  a  wasting  asset — can  It  be  measured 
the  way  we  put  values  on  goods  or  property? 

Right  now,  officials  of  the  executive  branch 
of  government  as  well  as  the  Oongreea  are 
looking  at  the  current  helium  conservation 
program.  Well  and  good.  Tliere  should  be  no 
program  that  Is  sacrosanct  and  immune 
from  change. 

If  helium  conservation  has  run  Into  book- 
keeping problems.  It  must  meet  thoae  prob- 
lems In  a  direct  way  so  that  the  Oozigree- 
slonal  overseers  and  the  public  In  general 
are  assured  that  maximum  efforts  are  being 
made  to  pursue  a  sound  course  of  financing. 

But  It  would  bt  foUy  to  scrap  the  program 
entirely.  Our  present  knowledge  tells  us  that 
we  ai«  still  wasting  some  8.5  billion  cubic  feet 
of  helium  Into  the  atoooephere  each  year. 
This  Is  helium  from  the  gas  sources  we  now 
regard  as  the  richest  In  helium  content,  and 
therefore  the  most  economical  to  reach. 

Tou  will  hear  of  many  exciting  potential 
uses  for  helium  In  the  next  two  days — many 
of  which  will  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  the 
restoration  of  a  quality  environment  and  the 
Improvement  of  our  standard  of  living. 

All  of  the  helium  we  now  have  In  storage, 
seemingly  so  abundant,  would  have  little 
meaning  If  we  arrive  at  a  period  twenty  years 
hence  when  we  have  created  many  technol- 
ogies which  rely  on  helium,  yet  have  no  more 
bellum  coming  out  of  the  ground. 

So  a  balance  must  be  struck — and  I  am  not 
going  to  try  to  suggest  bow  today — but  the 
parallel  Is  clear.  Just  as  we  do  In  other  con- 
servation projects,  we  must  strike  a  balance 
wltb  our  bellum  program  between  ability  to 
pay  and  sound  planning. 

This  must  be  so  In  otir  approach  to  many 
environmental  problems,  for  this  business  at 
the  environment  is  not  single-faceted. 


Just  as  In  the  West,  we  have  found  that 
Irrigation  water  Is  not  a  problem  that  stops 
at  state  llnee;  so  we  must  approach  the  con- 
servation of  mineral  resotirces,  the  preserva- 
tion of  lakes  and  rivers,  the  solving  of  air 
and  water  pollution  as  national  problems. 

For,  as  President  Nixon  told  the  Gover- 
nors Conference,  "h^re  Is  an  area  where  If 
we  do  not  act  now.  It  will  be  too  late  possibly 
ever  to  act  again." 

Despite  the  necessity  for  strict  budgetary 
disciplines,  the  President  has  given  environ- 
ment the  top  priority  In  a  competitive  list  of 
domestic  Issues. 

And  he  has  acted  on  bis  belief.  On  March  5. 
be  Issued  an  executive  order  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  of  1969. 

He  declared  that  the  Coimdl  on  Environ- 
mental QuaUty  shall  be  a  key  advisory  board 
to  assist  the  President  In  providing  leader- 
ship In  protecting  and  enhancing  the  quality 
of  the  environment,  and  directed  the  Council 
to  coordinate  the  programs  of  other  agencies. 

The  President  Is  doing  bis  best  to  make 
sure  the  government  will  try  to  speak  with 
one  voice  on  matters  of  ecology  and  environ- 
ment. 

Those  of  us  In  Congress  who  share  the 
President's  view  that  environment  and  re- 
sources are  among  the  most  vital  of  national 
concerns  join  him  in  this  commitment. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  once  described  con- 
servation as  ".  .  .  deaUng  intelligently  with 
what  we  have".  Wasting  our  major  source  of 
low  cost  helium  mto  the  air  by  falling  to 
first  extract  the  economic  bellum  from  cer- 
tain natural  gas.  would  hardly  seem  to  qual- 
ify as  ".  .  .  dealing  Intelligently  with  what 
we  have".  "The  helium  conservation  program 
may  need  adjustments — even  major  adjust- 
ments— but  let's  not  "throw  out  the  baby 
wltb  the  bath  water". 


PRISONERS  OP  WAR 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  like  every 
other  State  in  the  Union,  Nebraska  has 
Its  share  of  young  men  who  are  missing 
in  action  or  are  presumed  to  be  prisoners 
of  war  in  Vietnam.  This  entire  prisoner- 
of-war  situation  is  one  of  the  most  de- 
plorable episodes  in  our  Nation's  history, 
and  certainly  the  refusal  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  Government  to  agree  even  on 
humane  treatment  of  prisoners,  or  to 
provide  Information  about  missing  men, 
is  one  of  the  most  frustrating  aspects  of 
the  war. 

Many  dedicated  Americans  In  ptiblic 
ofiSce  and  private  capacities  have  at- 
tranpted  to  develop  innovative  means  of 
easing.  If  not  solving,  the  prisoner-of-war 
situation,  llius  far,  all  efforts  have  been 
to  no  avail.  Thus  far,  the  enemy  has  been 
implacable,  refusing  even  to  jwovide  Uie 
most  elementary  aspects  of  humane 
treatment  to  prisoners,  or  equally  impor- 
tant, to  provide  a  shred  of  Information 
to  the  families  of  servicemen  who  are 
missing  or  presumed  prisoners. 

The  most  heartless  act  of  all  \s  Hanoi's 
absolute  refusal  to  provide  any  Informa- 
tion to  the  wlyes  and  families  who  are 
merely  asking  to  know  whether  their 
loved  ones  are  alive  or  dead. 

More  than  1,450  Americans  are  listed 
as  missing  or  captured,  and  despite  re- 
peated American  efforts,  ofBdal  and  im- 
offldal.  Hanoi  c(»isi8tently  refuses  to  pro- 
vide any  Information  about  the  prisoners, 
or  to  allow  any  eommunicattons  to  be 
delivered  to  them. 

Pilgrimages  of  prisoners'  wives  and 
other  similar  overtures  endeavoring  to 
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establish  a  semblance  of  communications 
with  the  prisoners  have  all  been  repulsed 
by  Hanoi.  The  Vletcong  has  ignored  the 
Geneva  agreement  provisions  for  infor- 
mation about  all  prisoners,  the  right  of 
prisoners  to  correspond  with  their  fami- 
lies and  to  receive  packages.  Inspection 
of  prisoner-of-war  camps  l>v  an  impar- 
tial organization  such  as  the  Red  Cross, 
and  the  early  release  of  seriously  sick 
and  wounded  prisoners. 

How  unfortunate.  Mr.  President,  that 
those  who  untiringly  demonstrate  and 
protest  against  our  war  effort  do  not 
channel  their  efforts  into  constructive 
causes  such  as  achieving  decent  treat- 
ment for  our  prisoners.  If  their  enthusi- 
asm and  perseverance  could  be  expressed 
In  an  orderly  manner,  along  with  the 
voices  of  other  concerned  citizens,  we 
might  soon  pierce  Hanoi's  curtain  of 
callousness  in  this  matter. 

Many  Ingenious  means  of  moving 
Hanoi  from  its  barbarous  position  have 
failed.  It  appears  nothing  will  induce  the 
Vletcong  to  act  in  humanitarian  terms 
unless  it  Is  the  weight  of  world  opinion. 
E>en  though  some  people  despair  that 
expressions  of  public  opinion  do  make 
any  impression  upon  the  world  press, 
and  more  directly  upon  the  Communists, 
we  do  have  proof  that  changes  can  be 
made  when  they  are  motivated  by  the 
resolute,  unified  voice  of  the  American 
people. 

It  is  this  voice  which  we  must  project 
with  regard  to  our  prisoners  of  war.  This 
is  a  cause  which  can  well  be  espoused 
by  veterans  organizations  especially,  as 
has  been  done  in  Nebraska.  But  it  is  a 
cause  to  wliich  all  of  us  can  contribute. 

In  this  connection,  I  commend  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dolk) 
and  a  number  of  our  colleagues  In  both 
Houses  for  their  fine  work  in  organizing 
an  Appeal  for  International  Justice,  an 
impressive  tribute  to  American  prisoners 
of  wtu'  and  those  who  are  missing  in 
action.  It  will  be  held  on  Friday.  May  1. 
at  Constitution  Hall.  Honorary  cochair- 
men  will  be  H.  Ross  Perot  and  Mr*. 
James  B.  Stockdale.  of  Coronado.  Calif., 
who  are  national  coordinators  of  the 
National  League  of  Families  of  American 
Prisoners  in  Southeast  Asia. 

I  have  recdved  a  number  of  letters  from 
afflicted  families  in  Nebraska  asking  me 
to  attend  this  affair.  Many  Senators  are 
receiving  similar  requests.  I  have  ar- 
ranged my  schedule  so  as  to  attend  the 
event  and  I  urge  my  Senators  to  make 
every  effort  to  Join  personally  in  this  oc- 
casion on  behalf  of  this  important  cause. 

To  demonstrate  the  support  of  Ne- 
braska organisations  for  this  common 
cause.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Rxcokd  two  resolutions 
which  have  come  to  my  attention.  The 
first  resolution  was  adopted  by  Omaha 
Post  No.  1  of  the  American  Legion  and 
later  passed  by  Uie  Legion's  Department 
of  Nebraska  Executive  Committee.  Virtu- 
ally identical  resolutions  have  been 
passed  unanimously  by  the  Nebraska 
Federation  of  Young  Republicans,  and 
the  City  Councils  of  Omaha  and  York, 
Nebr.  The  second  resolution  was  adopted 
by  the  Nebraska  Junior  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 
RasoLUTtoN  IN  Support  or  Captured  Ausr- 

ICAN  PiGHTINC   MUf   AMD  THOSC   MISSINC   IN 

Action 

Whereas  Article  VI  of  the  United  SUtes 
Constitution  specifically  states  that  provi- 
sions of  treaties  ratified  by  the  United  States 
Oovemment  become  the  "supreme  law  of  the 
land,"  notwithstanding  contrary  limitations 
of  the  Constitution  Itself:  and 

Whereas  notwithstanding  solemn  promises 
ratified  at  the  International  Conference  at 
Geneva  that  all  prisoners  of  war  captured 
would  be  given  the  respect  of  humane  treat- 
ment: that  Article  2  of  the  Convention  pro- 
vides that  It  "shall  apply  to  all  cases  of 
declared  war  or  any  other  armed  conflict 
which  may  arise  between  two  or  more  of  the 
High  Contracting  parties,  even  If  the  sUte 
of  war  is  not  recognized  by  one  of  them;" 
and 

Whereas  the  government  of  North  Viet- 
nam acceded  to  the  Convention  on  June  38, 
1957.  and  the  government  of  South  Vietnam 
acceded  to  the  Convention  on  November  14. 
1053.  and  the  government  of  the  United 
States  acceded  to  the  Convention  on  August 
3.  1955:  no  pretense  of  compliance  has  been 
advanced  by  North  Vietnam  or  the  National 
Liberation  Front  (Viet  Cong),  despite  the 
reminder  to  do  so  on  June  11.  1905,  by  M. 
Jacques  Preymond.  Vice  President  of  the 
International  Committee  of  the  Red  Croas; 
and 

Whereas  repeated  appeals  on  the  part  of 
wives,  parents,  relatives,  and  dependents  of 
those  unfortunate  victims  of  Communist 
violence  have  proven  ineffective  through  the 
United  States  Department  of  State:  now. 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  The  Nebraska  Jayceea  that 
we  commend,  encourage,  and  support  the 
State  Department  for  the  efforts  made  In 
the  past  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  the 
Oeneva  Conference,  and  that  we  encourage 
further  efforts  for  the  release  of  name*  of 
prisoners  held:  also,  that  pressure  be  brought 
to  bear  against  the  government  of  North 
Vietnam  to  provide 

1.  Immediate  release  of  sick  and  wounded 
prisoners. 

2.  Impartial  Inspections  of  prisoner  of 
war  faciUtlea. 

3.  Proper  treatment  of  all  prisoners. 

4.  Begular  flow  of  mall. 

6.  Most  Importantly,  the  release  and  free- 
dom from  captivity  of  those  American  fight- 
ing men  of  this  "undeclared"  war  with  North 
Vietnam.  And  be  It 

Further  resolved  that  there  be  enacted  by 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  a  code 
of  protective  legislation  similar  to  the  Unl- 
farm  Code  of  Military  Justice,  Public  Law 
SOS,  applicable  to  American  personnel  cap- 
tured In  military  operations  other  than  In 
a  "declared  war."  to  assure  that  the  fvUI 
force,  authority,  and  power  of  the  United 
States  of  America  shall  henceforth  be  pub- 
licly committed  to  the  attainment  of  freedom 
from  captivity  of  all  Americans  captured  in 
stich  military  actions,  past  and  future. 

Omaha  Po«r  No.  1,  Thr  Aiorican  Lxcion — 
ItRaoLonoN 

General  Purpoae:  To  help  the  prisoners  of 
war  In  Southeast  Asia  by  Insisting  on  ad- 
herence to  the  basic  tenets  of  the  Geneva 
Conventions  by  all  governments  holding 
prisoners  of  war  In  that  area. 

More  Specific  Purpoae:  To  protect  the  ob- 
vious and  by  now  conclusively  proven  In- 
humane treatment  of  American  prisoners  of 
war  held  by  the  Government  of  North  Viet- 
nam and  the  Viet  Cong. 

Whereas:  It  Is  International  common 
knowledge  that  the  Goremment  of  North 
Vietnam  signed  the  appropriate  documents 


of  the  Oeneva  Conventions  In  1957  and.  In  ef- 
fect, solemnly  promised  to  adhere  to  the 
covenants  contained  therein.  This  conforms 
to  the  same  actions  taken  by  119  other  na- 
tional governments,  all  In  mutual  agreement 
and  good  faith. 

Whereas:  The  Government  of  North  Viet- 
nam has  contumaciously  ignored  the  said 
covenants  and  particularly  disregarded  those 
relating  to  the  humane  treatment  of  pris- 
oners of  war. 

Under  the  most  transparently  false  pretext 
that  American  captives  are  not  prisoners  but 
"criminals ',  neutral  Inspections  of  Its  pris- 
ons have  not  been  allowed.  Further,  It  has 
refused  to  adhere  to  the  moet  basic  and 
clearly  stipulated  terms  of  the  Oeneva  Con- 
ventions relative  to: 

The  IdenUflcatlon  of  the  prisoners  It  holds 
captive. 

The  release  of  those  seriously  wounded  or 
111. 

The  allowance  of  a  proper  flow  of  letters, 
packages  and  the  like. 

The  protection  of  prisoners  from  public 
abuse. 

The  use  of  prisoners  for  propaganda 
purposes. 

False  Information  about  prisoners  which 
has  been  harmful  to  their  mental  health  and 
well  being  along  with  that  of  their  families. 

Other  possibly  less  serious  infractions. 

Whereas :  It  is  recognized  that  the  Oovem- 
ment of  the  United  States  has  reacted  to  this 
deplorable  situation  with  some  directness 
and  vigor  most  recently.  Notwithstanding 
and  regardless,  the  whole  treatment  of  this 
particular  aspect  of  the  Vietnam  Conflict 
from  Its  beginning  has  comprised  one  of  the 
most  shameful  chapters  In  American  history. 

The  effect  has  been  to  tarnish  the  Inter- 
national Image  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. It  has  adversely  affected  our  national 
pride.  Irreparably  damaged  our  traditions  of 
unflagging  patriotism  and  Impaired  our 
atature  and  political  posture  among  nations. 

Finally,  the  prisoners  of  war  and  those 
missing  In  action  have  been  virtually  aban- 
doned to  suffer  and  die  without  relief,  with- 
out hope  and  without  redress  In  any  visible 
form. 

Therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  Omaha  Post 
No.  1 — the  American  Legion : 

That:  The  will  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  as  expressed  by  these 
presents,  be  made  known  to  appropriate  offl- 
clala,  departments  and  agencies  of  the  Oov- 
emment of  the  United  States  of  America, 
the  Oovemment  of  North  Vietnam,  the  gov-  " 
emments  of  other  nations,  all  repreaentatlves 
to  the  United  Nations  and  more  particularly 
the  Secretary  Oeneral  of  the  United  Nations. 
Further,  that  this  resolve  be  made  known 
to  repreaentatlves  of  news  media  on  both  a 
national  and  International  level. 

To  Wit: 

That:  The  Intransigence  of  North  Vietnam 
relative  to  those  matters  be  overcome  and 
that  It  be  directed  by  American  Influence 
and  International  Influence  to  correct  these 
grave  wrongs  and  provide  redress  for  those 
committed. 

That:  More  speclflcally.  this  direction  re- 
sult in: 

1.  Inspections  of  all  prisons,  prison  camp*    i 
and   other   places   of   detention    by   neutral 
parties    and    particularly    the    International 
Red  Cross. 

3.  All  prisoners  held  being  properly  Identi- 
fied Immediately. 

S.  All  prisoners  seriously  ill  or  wounded 
being  released  Immediately. 

4.  A  proper  and  constant  flow  of  letters, 
packages  and  the  like  being  allowed. 

5.  All  prisoners  being  protected  from  fur- 
ther public  abuse. 

0.  A  complete  cessation  In  tb«  nae  of  pris- 
oners for  propaganda  purposes  via  demeaning 
photographs,  public  parading  or  any  other 
methods. 
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7.  An  Immediate  stop  to  the  release  of  false 
Information  relative  to  th-  prisoners  of  war, 
collectively  or  any  Individual  prisoner. 

Be  It  further  resolved: 

That:  Omaha  Post  No.  1 — The  American 
Legion  embark  on  a  campaign  Including  but 
not  limited  to  special  programs  and  rallies, 
petition  drives,  public  declarations  and  other 
feasible  means  to  pursue  both  the  letter  and 
the  spirit  of  this  resolution. 

That:  Central  to  the  campaign  and  as  a 
banner-head  for  all  activities  and  a  mast- 
head for  all  publications,  the  term  "The  For- 
gotten Americans"  be  used  and  emphasized. 

Finally,  Be  It  Further  Resolved: 

That :  A  copy  of  this  resolution  be  provided 
for  the  Department  of  Nebraska  Executive 
Committee  at  the  earliest  moment  and  with 
the  suggestion  that  adoption  plus  endorse- 
ment to  the  National  Executive  Committee 
may  be  in  order. 

Submitted  for  action  by  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, Omaha  Post  No.  1— The  American 
Legion— February  17. 1970. 

For  the  Commander's  Special  Committee : 
H.  James  Grove. 
Post  Commander. 


CANADIAN  OIL  QUOTAS  THREATEN 
SURVIVAL  OF  MIDWEST  REFIN- 
ERIES 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the 
President's  recent  order  restricting  im- 
ports of  Canadian  oil  has  serious  conse- 
quences for  consumers  throughout  the 
upper  Midwest.  But  for  consumers  in 
Minnesota,  especially,  there  is  a  grave 
risk  of  shortages  of  product  and  forcing 
of  independent  reHners  out  of  business. 
As  a  bipartisan  group  of  25  Senators 
advised  the  President  in  a  letter  of 
March  25,  these  new  controls  "will  re- 
sult in  increased  costs  and,  in  some 
cases,  fuel  shortages  and  curtailed  oper- 
ations." The  Northwest  Petroleum  As- 
sociation, representing  some  1,700  inde- 
pendent oil  distributors  In  Minnesota 
and  North  Dakota,  has  strongly  pro- 
tested President  Nixon's  order  and  has 
pointed  out  that,  for  some  of  their  mem- 
bers, denial  of  sufficient  Canadian  crude 
oil  "wlU  become  a  matter  of  actual  sur- 
vival and  not  economic  choice." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  position  paper  and  resolu- 
tion of  the  association  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  position 
paper  and  resolution  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Position  Paper 
The  Northwest  Petrolexun  Association, 
with  offices  at  612  Nicollet  Mall,  Mlnne^wlls, 
Minnesota,  and  representing  some  1,700  In- 
dependent oil  dUtrlbutors  In  Minnesota  and 
North  Dakota,  has  today  voted  to  go  on 
record  as  strongly  opposing  President  Nixon's 
order  and  regulation  strangling  this  geo- 
graphical area  because  of  the  Inconsiderate 
and  unacceptable  restriction  on  Imports  of 
Canadian  crude  oil.  The  four  small  refineries 
In  Minnesota  depend  greatly  on  Canadian 
crude — one  exclusively.  In  fact,  their  con- 
struction, expansion  and  commitments  were 
made  In  reliance  on  Canadian  crude  oil.  If 
they  are  denied  this  source  It  will  become 
a  matter  of  actual  survival  and  not  economic 
choice. 

These  refineries  have  contracts  with  major 
.ompanles  In  this  area  to  supply  flnisbed 
products  and  they  also  supply  small  Inde- 
pendent distributors.  Curtailment  of  these 
Canadian  ImporU  will  mean  a  shutting  off  of 


products  to  small  distributors  who  are  re- 
liant on  them  for  product  supply. 

We  believe  that  any  such  restrictive  order 
should  give  clear  recognition  to  the  deficit 
of  domestic  crude  oil  In  this  region  of  the 
country.  To  say  that  thU  order  Is  taken 
for  national  security  reasons  Is  completely 
opposite  to  the  beliefs  of  this  association; 
Indeed,  should  national  security  be  threat- 
ened, these  small  refineries  would  be  needed 
more  than  ever  before. 

This  order  should.  If  truly  needed  for 
national  security  reasons,  be  re-evaluated 
and  Judged  by  accessibility  of  domestic  crude 
In  sufficient  amounts,  the  volumes  needed  for 
the  area  In  view  of  weather,  geographical 
location,  population  and  agricultural  needs 
with  the  end  goal  of  maintaining  healthy 
competition  and  fair  prices  to  the  consum- 
ing public.  Anything  else  Is  profane. 

Resolution    or    the    Board    or    Directors. 

Northwest       •Petroleum        Association, 

April  7,  1970 

Whereas,  President  Nixon's  order  or  regu- 
lation restricting  the  Importation  of  Cana- 
dian oil.  Is  in  complete  disregard  for  geo- 
graphical access  to  domestic  crude  In  the 
area,  and  In  complete  disregard  for  the  Inde- 
pendent refiners  of  this  area  who  are  solely 
dependent  on  Canadian  crude  for  their  oper- 
ations; and. 

Whereas,  major  refiners  have  access  to 
Alaskan  and  foreign  crude  oil  from  all  over 
the  world,  and  this  order  singles  out.  In  a 
crude-deficit  area,  the  non-Integrated  single 
refinery  Independents,  and  forces  a  reduc- 
tion In  their  operations  and  thus  blocks 
them  from  any  share  of  market  growth;  and. 

Whereas,  rather  than  create  equity,  this 
order  creates  Inequity  In  that  it  favors  the 
big  and  harms  the  small;  and  because  of 
contractual  obligations  with  the  Integrated 
companies,  this  substantial  cutback  In  re- 
finery throughout  will  eliminate  the  sources 
of  supply  for  the  smaller  independent  dls- 
tlbutors  and  create  a  significant  reduction 
In  competition,  depriving  small  marketers 
from  access  to  products;   and 

Whereas,  this  order  or  regulation  Is  being 
foisted  under  the  g\ilse  of  national  security, 
and  this  Association  does  not  agree  that  such 
a  threat  exists,  and 

Whereas,  the  end  effects  of  this  order 
could  well  create  a  short  supply  situation  In 
this  area,  as  well  as  stunting  the  growth  of 
small  Independent  refiners  upon  whom  small 
distributors  rely  for  supply. 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  that  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Northwest  Petro- 
leum Association  gathered  in  annual  session 
this  7th  day  of  April,  In  the  year  1970,  do 
hereby  deplore  the  Inequities  and  probable 
hardships  caused  by  the  regulations  covering 
Canadian  crude  oil  Imports  and  restrictions 
of  Imports  Into  this  area,  and  urge  an  Im- 
mediate  revocation   of  such   order. 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  and  position  paper  be  sent  to 
President  Nixon,  Senators  Mondale  and  Mc- 
Carthy, the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the 
Imports  Control  Board,  the  Commission  on 
Economic  Development,  all  Chambers  of 
Commerce  in  Minnesota,  the  N.O.J.C.  and  all 
persons  and  organizations  known  to  be  sym- 
pathetic to  these  beliefs. 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  the  National 
Oil  Jobbers  Council  be  urged  to  lend  Its  sup- 
port In  this  matter. 


CHIEP  JUSTICE  BURGER  COM- 
MENTS ON  OUR  CORRECTIONAL 
SYSTEM 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  read 
with  interest  the  recent  article  by  Chief 
Justice  Warrer  Burger,  "No  Man  Is  An 
Island."  It  appeared  In  the  April  1970 
American  Bar  Association  Journal. 


The  article  reflects  Justice  Burger's 
deep  concern  with  judicial  administra- 
tion and  our  correctional  institutions.  In 
Oregon,  Project  Newgate,  at  the  Ore- 
gon State  Penitentiary,  has  been  a  real 
help  in  training  men  in  prison  to  take 
useful  roles  in  society  after  their  parole. 

Because  of  the  wide  interest  in  our 
correctional  system,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

No  Man  Is  an  Island 
(By  Warren  E.  Burger) 

(Note. — Our  system  of  criminal  Justice  has 
placed  heavy  emphasis  on  the  criminal  trial 
and  has  neglected  to  give  as  much  at- 
tention to  the  correctional  system.  Yet,  what 
happens  after  a  convicted  person  goes  to 
prison  Is  as  much  a  part  of  the  administra- 
tion of  criminal  Justice  as  the  adjudicatory 
steps.  The  harvest  of  our  neglect  In  the 
field  of  corrections  Is  excessive  recidivism 
and  a  crime  rate  that  Is  a  national  scandal. 
It  Is  time,  with  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion leading  the  way,  to  face  this  problem.) 

As  we  proceeded  with  the  American  Bar 
Association's  Criminal  Justice  Project,  of 
which  I  had  the  honor  to  succeed  Judge 
J.  Edward  Lumbard  as  chairman.  It  became 
more  and  more  clear  that  all  the  Improve- 
ments In  the  traditional  area  of  criminal 
Justice  woxUd  mean  little  If  we  did  not  recog- 
nize that  a  system  of  criminal  Justice  must 
be  seen  as  more  than  litigation  within  the 
framework  of  the  adversary  system. 

Many  people  tend  to  think  of  the  admin- 
istration of  Justice  In  terms  of  the  criminal 
trial  alone,  because  this  is  the  part  of  the 
process  that  occurs  In  the  local  community. 
But,  more  than  that,  It  U  charged  with  the 
human  element;  It  Is  exciting,  colorful  and 
dramatic.  Thto  is  why-  the  movies  and  TV 
have  given  so  much  time  to  criminal  trials. 

But  the  actual  trial  Is  not  the  whole  of 
the  administration  of  criminal  Justice.  We 
ought  to  view  It  as  a  system — a  total  process 
that  begins  with  an  arrest,  proceeds  through 
a  trial  and  Is  followed  by  a  Judgment  and 
a  sentence  to  a  term  of  confinement  In  a 
prison  or  other  Institution.  The  administra- 
tion of  criminal  Justice  In  any  civilized  coun- 
try must  embrace  the  Idea  of  rehabilitation 
and  training  of  the  guilty  person  as  weU  as 
the  protection  of  society.  In  recent  years, 
we  have  been  trying  to  change  our  thinking 
In  order  to  de-emphaslze  punishment  and 
emphasize  education  and  correction. 

Our  system  of  trials  to  determine  guilt  Is 
the  most  complicated,  the  most  refined  and 
perhaps  the  most  expensive  In  the  world. 
We  now  supply  a  lawyer  for  any  person 
who  Is  without  means,  and  It  Is  the  lawyer's 
duty  to  exercise  all  of  his  skill  to  make  use 
of  the  many  protective  devices  available  to 
the  defendant. 

But  at  best  this  Is  not  working  very  well, 
and  at  worst  It  tends  to  become  a  spectator 
sport.  In  some  of  these  multiple  trial  and 
multiple  appeal  cases,  the  accused  con- 
tinues his  warfare  with  society  for  eight, 
nine,  ten  years  and  more.  In  one  case  more 
than  seventy  Jurors  and  alternates  were  In- 
volved m  five  trials;  a  dozen  trial  Judges 
heard  an  array  of  motions  and  presided  over 
these  trials;  more  than  thirty  different  law- 
yers participated  either  as  court-appointed 
counsel  or  prosecutors;  In  all,  more  than 
fifty  appellate  Judges  reviewed  the  case  on 
appeals.  Once  I  tried  to  calculate  the  cost 
of  all  this  for  one  criminal  act  and  ultimate 
conviction.  The  best  estimates  could  not 
be  very  accurate,  but  they  added  up  to  a 
quarter  of  a  million  dollars.  The  tracrlc  as- 
pect was  the  waste  and  futility,  since  e^erv 
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Uwyar.  Jodg*  and  Juror  waa  fully  con- 
vinced of  the  defendant'*  guilt  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end. 

No  one  should  challenge  any  expenae  to 
afford  a  derendant  full  due  proceaa  and  hia 
full  measure  of  daya  in  court.  But  reaaon- 
able  people  must  be  excused  If  they  ques- 
tion a  spectacle  that  extends  ten  years.  ooaU 
a  literal  fortune  and  produces  so  llttla  to 
help  the  accused  or  the  publlo — the  more 
so  when  after  all  this  extended  procedure 
we  turn  away  and  forget  the  person  con- 
victed. 

What  w«  must  weigh  In  the  balance  is 
the  rationality  of  a  system  that  is  all  con- 
test and  conflict  and  offers  virtually  no 
treatment  of  what  lies  at  the  heart  of  the 
problem — a  disorganized  and  Inadequate 
human  being  who  cannot  cope  with  life.  Our 
system  Is  too  much  sail  and  too  light  an 
anchor. 

I  do  not  disparage  the  Improvements  that 
have  been  made  In  the  traditional  adm:nis- 
tratlOB  of  criminal  Justice  over  the  past 
twenty  or  thirty  years.  In  a  modest  way  I 
have  a  part  in  some  of  them.  The  almost 
endless  parade  of  committees  and  oommis- 
aions  froqi  the  1930b  to  the  1970s  brought 
many  of  our  standards  o(  criminal  justice  to 
a  level  appropriate  for  a  civlliaed  society. 
The  Improvsoaenta  cover  better  training  of 
poUce.  better  representation  for  defendants, 
better  training  of  proaecutars  and  better 
training  for  Judges.  This  represents  one  of 
Um  bright  chapters  In  the  history  of  the 
organised  Bar. 

Today  It  is  a  rare  law  o(Bce  of  any  slxe 
whose  younger  men — and  some  not  so 
young — fall  to  Involve  themselves  In  legal  aid 
and  public  defender  activities.  This  attitude 
is  reflected  In  virtually  every  bar  association 
In  the  country,  and  especially  In  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association,  which  has  worked  in 
these  flelds  diligently. 

TOO   KUCS   AT   BOMS   WTTK  UnGSTIOM 

We  mtist  concede,  however,  that  our  re- 
newed cmicem  has  centered  almost  exclu- 
sively on  the  litigation  aspect  of  criminal 
JusUoe.  "ntis  is  natural.  Litigation  Is  our 
craft.  R  la  here  that  we  feel  at  home,  but  it 
to  also  true  that  It  is  here  that  we  And  law- 
yers and  Judges  becoming  so  engrossed  with 
procedures  and  techniques  that  they  tend  to 
loee  Bight  of  the  purposes  of  a  system  of 
Justice. 

I  wft»  two  basic  purposes — the  first  to  pro- 
tect sodeCy:  the  second  to  correct  the  wrong- 
doer. If  this  la  correct,  we  should  stop  think- 
ing of  criminal  Justice  as  something  that 
begins  with  an  arrest  and  ends  with  a  final 
Judgment  of  guilt.  We  mxist  see  it  as  em- 
bracing the  entire  spectrum.  Including  that 
crucial  period  which  begins  when  the  litiga- 
tion is  over  and  ttie  sentence  is  being  carried 
out.  It  Is  here  that  the  success  or  failure  ol 
our  soc^y  will  Boake  itseU  known. 

If,  aa  John  Donne  told  us.  "No  man  is  an 
Island"  and  every  man's  death  takes  some- 
thing from  each  of  us.  bow  muoh  more  is  this 
true  of  the  tragic  failure  we  witness  when 
the  judgment  of  society  is  pronounced  on 
one  man  and  we  decree  that  he  must  be 
placed  behind  walls?  The  beU  that  tolls  for 
one  man's  death  is  not  a  consequence  of  our 
collective  Judgment — except  in  those  rare 
eases  in  which  society  still  enforces  the  death 
penalty.  But  when  a  sheriff  or  a  marahal 
takes  a  man  from  a  courthouse  in  a  prison 
van  and  transports  him  to  confinement  for 
two  or  three  or  ten  years,  this  Is  our  act.  We 
have  tolled  the  bell  for  him.  And  whether  we 
like  It  or  not.  we  have  made  him  our  collec- 
tive responsibility.  We  are  free  to  do  some- 
thing about  him;  he  Is  not. 

The  second  purpose  of  a  system  of  Justice  is 
less  clear,  and  it  Is  one  on  which  we  are  truly 
ambivalent.  Even  when  we  profess  rehabili- 
tation and  correction  as  objectives,  we  prob- 
ably know  that  to  all  of  us  some  of  the 
time  and  sonM  of  us  all  of  the  time  punish- 
ment and  letrlbatlon  are  factors.  According 


to  some  theologians  and  psychiatrists,  this 
is  not  necessarily  bad.  It  is  only  when  anger 
and  revenge  dominate  the  process  of  disci- 
pline and  correction  that  we  are  on  a  self- 
defeating  course.  A  distinguished  psychia- 
trUt,  the  late  Philip  Roche,  pointed  out  that 
the  punishment  of  a  criminal  serves  an 
Important  therapeutic  purt>ose.  He  said  that 
when  a  conununity  experiences  a  horrible 
crime  or  a  sustained  crime  wave,  there  oc- 
curs a  nutss  trauma  that  must  have  some 
outlet  or  build  up  into  irrational  expression 
or  explosion.  The  conviction  and  imprison- 
ment of  a  wrongdoer  affords  a  collective  re- 
lease to  the  pent-up  fears  and  anger  of  the 
conununity. 

It  Is  important  to  remember  this  so  that 
we  do  not  (all  into  the  easy  error  of  becom- 
ing so  filled  with  righteous  piety  that  we 
accept  the  clichi  that  all  punishment  is 
somehow  an  evU  thing.  Perhaps  the  real  evil 
underlying  our  penal  system  is  not  Its  con- 
cepts, whether  rehabilitation  or  vengeance 
or  something  else,  but  the  lack  of  any  agreed 
concept,  the  absence  of  plan  and  purpose, 
and  worst  of  all — the  Indifference  that  under- 
lies the  neglect. 

It  may  be  that.  In  part  at  least,  the  roots 
of  our  collective  failure  to  develop  effective 
systems  of  correction  in  this  coxuitry  are 
the  same  American  traits  that  account  for 
the  amazing  progress  and  development  we 
have  experienced  in  the  past  one  hundred 
years,  the  very  span  of  life  of  the  American 
Bar  Association.  We  have.  In  those  one 
hundred  years,  grown  from  a  divided,  war- 
shattered  and  very  Junior  nation  into  one 
of  the  two  great  world  powers.  We  have 
succeeded  because  we  have  demanded  In- 
stant success,  and  now  the  psychologists 
tell  us  that  instant  gratification  can  be  a 
dangerous  thing  because  It  cannot  always  be 
achieved. 

FMaoMB  CANNOT  orvs  v»  xtntthtn 

aBAimCATION 

ThU  national  liaekground  may  explain 
our  attitude  toward  prisoners  and  prisons, 
an  attitude  of  indifference  on  the  one  hand 
and  impatience  on  the  other.  We  seem  to 
expect  the  prisoner  to  return  to  society 
corrected  and  reasonably  ready  to  earn  an 
honest  way  in  life  simply  becaxise  we  have 
locked  him  up. 

This  indifference  and  Impatience  with  the 
slow  and  painful  process  of  changing  human 
beings  have  developed  systems  of  corrections 
that  do  not  correct.  The  harsh  reality  is 
reflected  in  painful  figiires:  two  thirds  of  all 
of  the  aoo.OOO  inmates  of  federal  and  state 
prisons  in  this  country  are  "aliunni"  of  our 
noncorrectlng  correctional  systems.  The  Pres- 
ident's Commission  on  Law  Enforcement  and 
Administration  of  Justice  estimated  that  in 
the  next  five  years  this  total  will  Increase  by 
7  per  cent,  which  would  bring  the  total  prison 
population  to  nearly  340.000  by  197S.  The  cost 
of  crime,  therefore,  can  be  reckoned  in  bil- 
lions, on  which  there  are  no  records  or 
statistics.  Our  enormous  and  unparalleled 
success  in  doing  so  many  things  so  well  end 
so  swiftly  has  not  conditioned  us  with  the 
right  kind  of  attitudes  for  the  slow,  painful 
and.  as  to  some  offenders.  Impossible  task  of 
changing  the  human  beings  who  are  sent  to 
prisons. 

Criminal  offenders  who  go  to  prison  are  at 
least  as  varied  as  the  human  beings  who 
are  law-abiding,  church-going  taxpayers.  We 
know,  moreover,  that  a  large  proportion  of 
them  are  seriously  maladjusted.  Those  who 
are  not  when  they  enter  prison  are  likely  to 
be  so  when  they  go  out. 

To  txave  any  hope  of  correcting,  reforming, 
rehabilitating  or  changing  these  people  calls 
for  a  wide  variety  of  programs,  including 
diagnosis,  counseling,  education,  vocational 
training  and  often  intensive  psychiatric  ther- 
apy. The  Infinite  variety  of  needs  cannot  be 
met  In  single,  large  Institutions,  although 
with  300,000  prisoners  we  must  use  some  large 
Institutions.   There   must   be   one   kind   of 


institution  for  first  offenders,  another  for  the 
very  young — and  this  Is  an  enomxoua  pro- 
portion— and  still  other  institutions  for  other 
categories.  All  of  them  must  be  staffed  by 
trained  personnel. 

We  cannot  do  all  this  efllclenUy  with  fifty 
state  systems  and  a  federal  system  unlesj 
there  Is  some  degree  of  co-ordination  among 
the  states  and  between  states  and  the  federal 
system.  President  Nixon  recently  proposed  a 
co-ordinated  federal-state  program,  and  th's 
is  a  significant  step  in  the  right  direction.  It 
maket  little  sense  In  the  twentieth  century 
to  have  each  state  suffer  the  waste  and  In- 
efficiency that  accompany  the  maintenance 
of  a  complete  range  of  facilities.  Only  the 
large  states  can  afford  this. 

The  training  programs  In  most  state  In- 
stitutions are  limited  to  a  few  sklUs.  and 
there  is  almost  no  effort  to  correlate  the 
protrrams  with  the  demand  for  particular 
skills.  It  is  no  help  to  prisoners  to  learn  to 
be  pants  pressers  if  pants  pressers  are  a  glut 
In  the  labor  market,  or  bricklayers  or  plumb- 
ers If  they  will  not  be  admitted  into  a  union. 
I  suggest  these  two  simple  Illustrations  to 
indicate  the  desperate  need  for  comprehen- 
sive and  co-ordinated  planning  and  research 
at  local  and  national  levels.  This  requires  a 
monumental  effort  with  the  best  leadership 
and  brains  of  labor  unions.  Industry,  the  De- 
partments of  Justice,  of  Labor,  and  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  To  be  successful, 
these  programs  need  local  community  sup- 
port that  must  Involve  churches.  Y.M.CJV.8, 
chambers  of  commerce,  labor  unions  and  bar 
associations  Some  of  the  leaders  of  organized 
labor  have  seen  this  need,  and  the  A.F.L.- 
CJ.O.  has  set  aside  a  million  dollar*  for 
labor's  part  in  corrections  work. 

If  we  want  prisoners  to  change,  public  at- 
titudes toward  prisoners  and  former  prison- 
ers must  change.  We  have  some  conununity 
effort  along  these  lines  in  this  country,  but 
with  few  exceptions  It  is  thin,  scattered  and 
not  well-led  or  organised.  Pew  of  the  partici- 
pants are  well  trained. 

The  contrast  between  our  Indifference  and 
the  programs  in  some  cotmtrles  of  Europe — 
Holland  and  the  Scandinavian  countries  In 
particular — is  not  a  happy  one  for  us.  There 
they  have  long  engaged  in  research  on  law- 
breakers and  prisoners  and  on  antisocial  con- 
duct generally;  they  tiae  a  wide  range  of  in- 
stitutional treatment  and  extensively  em- 
ploy work  release  and  open  prison  tech- 
niques. Their  use  of  psychological  testing  and 
psychiatric  counseling  and  therapy  is  far  in 
advance  of  ours. 

Their  community  Involvement  in  prisoner- 
aid  organizations  Ls  far  greater  than  ours. 
Some  of  the  "aftercare"  societies,  as  they  are 
called  In  those  countries,  have  existed  for 
several  bimdred  years.  They  are  made  up  of 
laymen  working  through  churches  and  re- 
lated organisations  but  supported  in  part  by 
public  funds.  The  volunteers  are  directed  by 
trained  professionals.  A  coaunon  practice  is 
for  the  part-time  volunteer,  semlprofessional 
"parole  officer"  to  be  assigned  to  the  prisoner 
as  soon  as  he  is  sentenced,  so  that  a  relation- 
ship is  established  at  an  early  stage  and  be- 
comes a  basis  for  counseling  and  help  when 
the  prisoner  returns  to  freedom.  Here  is  an 
area  we  must  explore  so  as  to  make  use  of 
the  enlarging  leisure  time  available  to  more 
and  more  educated  Americans.  We  have  the 
basic  tradition  of  doing  great  work  through 
volunteers.  We  must  channel  and  harness 
this  kind  of  manpower  and  give  it  direction. 

It  Is  a  pairadox  to  find  the  world's  richest 
nation  being  outapent  and  outperformed,  as 
we  are,  by  these  old  but  less  affluent  North 
European  societies.  Some  credit  for  their 
lower  crime  rates  must  go  to  their  correction 
systems. 

The  legal  profession  can  be  the  most  pow- 
erful force  for  good — the  most  powerful 
lobby.  If  you  will — that  this  country  knows. 
Lawyers  are  perceptive  and  analytical,  and 
they  have  the  advocate's  skllU  to  persuade 
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others.  Where  do  you  begin?  The  same  way 
you  prepare  a  case.  By  getting  all  the  facts, 
visiting  the  scene,  if  necessary,  and  then 
organizing  the  evidence.  In  this  area  most  of 
the  facts  are  available  at  the  prisons  and 
from  prison  authorities.  A  visit  to  most  pris- 
ons will  make  one  a  zealot  for  prison  reform. 
A  fact-finding  party  of  one  Judge  and  two  or 
three  lawyers  will  soon  discover  that  76  to  80 
percent  of  all  prisoners  are  In  substandard 
ln:tltutlons. 

When  you  see  a  prison  built  a  hundred 
years  ago  for  flOO  Inmates  and  find  It  crowded 
with  1,500  men  with  almost  no  recreational 
facilities,  obsolete  vocational  training,  little 
or  no  counseling  and  two  men  living — or 
existing— In  a  cell  e  by  8  feet,  I  think  you 
will  understand  the  paradox  of  why  so  many 
of  them  come  back.  Prison  officials  will  wel- 
come you,  but  they  will  want  you  to  share 
their  sense  of  frustration  and  futility.  You 
will  find  them  the  most  severe  critics  of 
their  own  Institutions  and  sometimes  more 
frustrated  than  the  prisoners. 

The  range  of  these  needs  U  staggering. 
They  are  expensive,  cor-iplex  and  difficult. 
They  rival,  if  they  do  not  exceed,  those  of 
our  great  cities.  But  we  are  suffering  and 
must  pay  the  high  price  of  acciunulated  and 
deferred  maintenance.  And  the  cost  Is  not 
in  some  distant  future  period:  It  is  here  and 
now,  and  it  is  no  farther  away  than  the 
nearest  dark  street. 

Prison  administrators  are  frustrated  be- 
cause over  the  years  they  see  the  same  faces 
returning.  Each  time  the  person  has  been 
released  unprepared  and  untrained  for  a  use- 
ful life.  No  one  can  visit  prisons  and  talk 
with  these  men  without  a  depressing  sense 
of  melancholy  for  wasted  lives,  which  damage 
and  destroy  other  lives. 

Let  me  try  to  state  the  characteristics  of 
a  typical  American  prison,  even  at  the  risk 
of  generalization: 

1.  It  Is  likely  to  be  old.  Buildings  erected 
fifty,  a  hundred  and  even  150  years  ago  are 
not  uncommon.  A  few  are  even  older. 

2.  Industrial  operations  used  for  training 
purposes  are  likely  to  be  old,  and  the  skllto 
taught  are  limited  and  often  obsolete.  A  larga 
proportion  of  prisons  are  institutions  of  eu- 
forced  and  devastating  Idleness. 

3.  Psychological  and  psychiatric  servloas 
are  limited  or  nonexistent.  The  200,000  per- 
sons in  American  prisons  have  barely  fiicy 
psychiatrists  and  psychologists,  contrasted 
with  small  countries  like  Dennuu'k,  where  in 
some  prisons  the  ratio  Is  approximately  one 
psychiatrist   for  one   hundred   prisoners. 

4.  Recreational  facilities  for  weekend  or 
evening  use  are  limited  or  nonexistent.  Li- 
braries are  nonexistent  or  inadequate. 

6.  Education  and  vocational  training  are 
generally  limited,  nonexistent  or  obsolete. 

6.  Work  release  for  long-term  prisoners  is 
Just  coming  into  use,  and  only  In  a  few  places. 

7.  Transition  facilities,  such  as  halfway 
houses  to  condition  the  prisoner  for  freedom 
and  responsibility,  are  Just  coining  into  use, 
and  only  In  a  few  places. 

8.  On  the  administrative  side,  there  Is 
little  or  no  research,  medical  service,  screen- 
ing or  training  of  attendants,  and  little  or  no 
follow-up  on  former  imnates. 

9.  The  pay  scales  of  prison  attendants  are 
generally  so  low  that  they  cannot  attract 
personnel  vrlth  adequate  background  to 
absorb  on-Job  training  when  it  is  provided. 
Prison  personnel  must  be  selected  with  great 
care,  under  rigid  standards  in  terms  of  psy- 
chological adaptation,  if  we  are  to  have  any 
hope  of  changing  the  Inmates. 

Do  you  know  or  can  you  conceive  of  an 
industrial  enterprise  with  300,000  employees, 
which  turns  out  a  critical  product  and  would 
use  fifty  to  150-year-old  plants,  equipment 
and  techniques,  no  research,  low  pay  and 
little  or  no  training  for  Its  production  work- 
ers, no  long-range  planning,  no  concern  for 
Its  output  or  quality  control?  This  question 
answers  itself. 


Yet,  with  notable  exceptions  In  a  few  of 
the  states  and  the  federal  system,  this  Is  a 
description  of  the.  process  we  use  to  deal  with 
these  200,000  prisoners.  Is  It  any  wonder  that 
we  find  a  grim  and  distressing  "recall"  of  66 
percent  of  the  human  output  of  these  pris- 
ons "back  to  the  factory  "?  This  Is  a  true  pol- 
lution of  society,  and  It  manifests  itself  in 
the  highest  crime  rate  in  our  200  years  of 
existence,  with  most  crimes  being  committed 
by  "graduates"  from  these  penal  institutions. 

WINNING    EVEKT    PBOSECUTION    WILI,    NOT 
WIN    THE    WAX 

It  is  In  this  second  phase  of  Justice  that 
society's  success  or  failure  becomes  luiown. 
Prosecutors  could  win  every  prosecution,  con- 
vict every  defendant  and  Imprison  every 
guilty  person;  yet  society  would  still  fall.  We 
would  fall  because  there  must  be  two  pur- 
poses, and  the  second  purpose  Is  not  served 
by  a  perfect  record  on  the  first.  Unless  we 
succeed  in  both,  we  fail.  I  am  encouraged  by 
the  American  Bar  Association's  recently  an- 
nounced program  that  the  Association  ac- 
cepts the  concept  that  criminal  justice  em- 
braces the  correctional  process.  The  Associa- 
tion now  has  embarked  on  a  program  to 
identify  workable  standards  and  implement 
them  with  action  at  the  state  and  federal 
levels.  With  such  a  program  we  can  change 
the  thinking  of  the  country. 

To  put  a  man  behind  walls  to  protect  so- 
ciety and  then  not  try  to  change  him  Is  to 
win  a  battle  and  loee  a  war.  Let  us  turn  to  the 
business  of  winning  the  war.  I  know  of  only 
one  way:  We  must  bring  to  bear  on  it  the 
uniquely  American  combination  of  energ^y, 
brains,  ingenuity,  research  and  innovation 
that  has  made  us  the  vrorld's  greatest  Indus- 
trial power.  And  all  of  this  must  be  backed 
by  those  special  American  assets — idealism 
and  enthusiasm. 

When  the  French  writer  Jean  Paul  Sartre 
writes  that  free  men  are  captives  of  their  own 
freedom,  I  elect  to  read  him  as  stating  some- 
thing of  a  modem  version  of  the  "obligations 
of  nobility".  We  take  on  a  burden  when  we 
put  a  man  behind  walls,  and  that  burden  is 
to  gcive  him  a  chance  to  change.  If  we  deny 
him  that,  we  deny  his  status  as  a  hiiman 
being,  and  to  deny  that  is  to  diminish  our 
own  humanity  and  plant  the  seeds  of  future 
anguish  for  ourselves. 


THE  CHALLENGE  OP  EARTH  DAY 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  envi- 
ronment is  a  concern  whose  time  has 
come.  The  millions  of  Americans  who 
participated  in  Earth  Day  made  that 
clear. 

The  programs  that  we  saw  and  partici- 
pated in  last  week  across  the  country 
reflects  a  dramatically  increased  national 
demand  for  action  to  halt  the  destruc- 
tion of  our  environment  and  the  threat 
to  survival  itself. 

The  environmental  teach-ins,  which 
were  proposed  last  fall  by  the  Senator 
from  Wisconson  (Mr.  Nelson)  could  well 
be  a  national  turning  point  in  crossing 
the  communications  gap  in  this  country 
between  young  and  old.  The  poUutiMi  of 
our  rivers  and  air,  the  desecration  of  our 
landscape,  the  decay  of  our  cities  con- 
cern us  all  and  can  only  be  dealt  with 
with  an  effort  that  Involves  Americans 
of  all  a%es.  States,  and  political  attitudes. 
In  my  view,  the  story  of  Earth  Day  was 
that  of  a  Nation  recognizing  the  shared 
concern  and  need  for  action. 

Now  this  concern  must  be  translated 
into  unified  efforts  in  communities,  in 
State  legislatures,  in  Congress,  in  all  the 
declsiocunaking  bodies  in  the  country  for 
the  establishment  of  what  is  truly  a  na- 


tional policy  to  protect  our  environment 
and  re^}ect  the  values  which  will  assure 
not  only  survival,  but  a  decent  way  of 
life  for  all  Americans. 

Earth  Day  must  not  be  forgotten,  and 
I  do  not  believe  it  will  be.  The  environ- 
mental crisis  confronts  us  all  in  personal 
terms  every  day  of  the  year.  In  this  re- 
gard, excellent  editoilals,  published  in 
the  Washington  Post  and  the  Miime- 
apolis  Star  point  out  the  meaning  and 
the  challenge  of  Earth  Day.  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  they  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  20,  1970] 
Earth  Week 

An  expected  2.000  colleges  and  universities, 
7,000  high  schools  and  still  more  local  com- 
munities begin  Earth  Week  today,  climaxed 
Wednesday  by  Earth  Day.  Some  groups  will 
be  mega-active,  others  moderate,  some  pas- 
sive. They  will  be  looking  at  the  American 
air,  land  and  water  that  has  l>ecome,  in  less 
than  200  years,  the  world's  most  expensive 
monument  to  pollution — but  a  monument 
that  threatens  to  topple  of  Its  own  weight. 

The  purpose  of  Earth  Week  is  for  each 
group  to  develop  a  strategy  for  Improvement. 
Some  may  organize  for  something  as  simple 
as  declaring  war  on  one-way.  non-reusable 
bottles;  others  may  Join  In  lawsuits  against 
polluting  Industries,  since  that  may  be  the 
only  way  to  stop  their  crimes  against  the 
earth;  some  will  unite  in  pressure  groups  to 
change  local  laws  that  favor  {tollutlon,  others 
will  work  to  elect  earth-minded  politicians. 
Earth  Week,  explains  Denis  Hayes,  a  national 
coordinator.  In  the  current  Progressive  maga- 
zine, "is  a  tool — something  that  can  be  used 
to  focus  the  attention  of  a  society  on  where 
we  are  heading.  It's  a  chance  to  start  getting 
a  handle  on  It  all;  a  rejection  of  the  silly  idea 
that  somehow  bigger  is  better,  and  faster  is 
better,  world  without  limit,  amen." 

The  group  Mr.  Hayes  leads  is  called  Envi- 
ronmental Action.  It  has  planned  well  and 
worked  hard.  Its  only  lapse  has  been  a  refusal 
to  take  contributions  from  industries  which 
are  known  polluters.  That,  said  a  spokesman, 
would  compromise  the  Integrity  of  the  move- 
ment, as  well  as  delude  the  polluters  Into 
thinking  their  contribution  was  serious.  This 
kind  of  idealism  is  strained  and  foolish.  A 
smart  Idealist  would  take  the  polluters' 
money  and  work  against  them  with  It.  Money 
is  money,  whether  from  Genera!  Motors  or 
John  Muir.  Ironically,  Environmental  Action 
could  have  doubled  its  present  budget  if  it 
had  accepted  "tainted"  money. 

Despite  this,  the  group  deserves  thanks,  as 
well  as  men  like  Sen.  Oaylord  Nelson  who 
suggested  the  Idea  of  Earth  Day  six  months 
ago.  What  will  come  of  it  all  is  not  known. 
The  great  fear  is  that  the  environment  will 
become  Just  another  "issue,"  to  be  replaced 
soon  by  another  one.  But  as  we  are  all  learn- 
ing quickly,  man  Is  running  out  of  soons 
faster  than  he  nms  out  of  issues. 

[Prom  the  Minneapolis  Star,  Apr.  22,  1970] 
The  Meaning  or  Eastb  Dat 

Earth  Day.  It  has  a  good  feel  to  It;  some- 
thing basic,  like  the  smell  of  freshly-ttu'ited, 
rich  Red  River  VaUey  soU.  It  has  also  the 
dramatic  sound  of  a  summons  to  action  In 
defense  of  nothing  less  than  the  survival  of 
man. 

And  the  people,  particularly  the  yoting 
people,  have  responded  to  the  call,  so  en- 
thuslasUcally,  In  fact,  that  what  started 
out  last  Augtist  In  the  mind  of  Sen.  Oaylord 
Nelson,  D.-Wls.,  as  a  one-day  teach-in  has 
blossomed  into  a  full  week  of  speeches,  work- 
shops, conferences,  protests  and  demonstra- 
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tlons.  and  pamphlets  and  publications  until 
the  senses  recoil. 

Thus,  a  kind  of  pollution  In  Itcelf,  Kartb 
Week  runs  the  risk  o(  being  mistaken  for 
genuine  progress  In  Intelligently  managing 
our  enrlronment.  And  there  la  room  for 
speculation  that,  like  the  war  on  poverty, 
the  environmental  battle  will  quickly  lose 
its  volunteers  when  the  cost  and  the  effort 
of  victory  become  clear. 

Make  no  mistake  about  It:  The  cost  and 
the  effort  will  be  Immense  and  victory  by 
no  means  certain.  It  Is  not  just  that  we  must 
find  and  or  employ  the  technological  means 
of  reducing  pollution  of  a  livable  level,  which 
Is  the  price  we  pay  for  using  the  environ- 
ment, but  we  must  also  get  «  handle  on  a 
means  of  determining  how  the  environment 
should  be  used. 

Our  resources  now — air.  water,  minerals, 
land,  trees — are  used  much  as  they  have  been 
historically,  first  come,  first  served.  The  first 
factory  that  wants  to  locate  on  a  given 
stream  does  so.  If  a  second  taconlte  plant 
wanted  to  locate  on  the  North  Shore  and 
agreed  to  meet  state  water  and  air  quality 
standarda.  there  U  no  firmly  established  pub- 
lic poUcy  declaring  it  should  not.  Just  aa 
there  la  no  established  public  policy  against 
adding  one  more  fast-food  franchise  in 
Dlnkytown. 

The  m—nge  of  Earth  Day  U  that  this  kind 
of  paciiTa  acceptance  of  assault  on  the  en- 
vironment must  end.  But  to  reverse  the 
thruat — to  try  to  make  some  resource  use 
detemUna tlons  in  advance  and  on  a  different 
baaia — win  require  this  nation  to  make  dif- 
ficult, maybe  even  impossible,  social  choices 
on  how  w«  want  to  live,  with  the  clear  in- 
dlcatlon  that  many  of  the  goals  and  values 
of  the  past  can  no  longer  be  acccpubte. 


REBIARKS  OF  THE  VICE  PRESIDENT 
IN  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  this 
past  weekend,  my  State  of  South  Caro- 
lina was  pleased  to  welcome  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  SUtes.  who  deliv- 
ered two  major  addresses  at  that  time. 

Tbe  Vice  President  received  a  warm 
welcome  from  the  people  of  South  Caro- 
lina. whD  turned  out  in  record  numbers 
to  hail  his  arrival  and  to  applaud  his 
speeches. 

The  occasion  of  the  Vice  President's 
visit  was  the  tricenteimial  celebration 
commemorating  the  300th  anniversary 
of  the  settlement  of  the  region  by  the 
Bwllsh.  We  were  very  pleased  to  have 
the  Vice  President,  a  native  and  former 
Oovemor  of  Maryland,  a  State  which 
shares  the  common  bond  of  a  long  and 
distinguished  history. 

•nie  Vice  President  also  spoke  at  a 
Republican  fimdraislng  dinner,  where  he 
received  tremendous  acclaim. 

The  Vice  President  fully  Uved  up  to  his 
reputation  for  outstanding  speeches, 
filled  with  wit  and  pungent  thought.  I 
wish  that  every  Member  of  this  body 
could  have  l)ecn  present  to  share  South 
Carolina's  hospitality  and  to  hear  his 
words. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  speeches  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent at  Cohunbia  and  Edgefield.  B.C.,  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcosd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addresses 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rzcoao, 
as  follows: 
Aooaaaa  ar  Ttn  Vici  Pazsmorr,  SrsTxwiDi 

RC1>UBLICAM    OXNWZB,    COLITimA.   S.C     ATEIL 

34.  1910 

Senator  Tburaond,  Coopvasaaaa  Wataon, 


Chairman  Harris,  fellow  Republicans,  and 
any  establishment  respecting  Democrats  that 
may  be  among  you.  Greetings  all!! 

It  becomes  more  obvious  every  day  that 
after  years  and  years  of  idle  talk  we're  going 
to  have  a  two-party  South. 

Dixie  Is  taking  on  a  Republican  accent,  and 
the  lenders  of  that  movement  are  right  here 
In  this  room.  You  have  been  showing  the 
rest  of  the  South  the  way  since  1964.  and 
1970  should  be  one  of  the  best  years  yet  Sot 
Republicans  in  South  Carolina. 

With  a  ticket  led  by  Albert  Watson  for 
Governor,  Jim  Henderson  for  Laeutenaut 
Governor,  and  State  Senator  Floyd  Speuce 
for  Congressman  Watson's  seat  in  Waahlng- 
tjn.  you  have  the  right  crew  to  complete 
the  mission. 

And  «lth  Grady  Ballard,  Len  Phillips,  and 
Ed  Baskln  going  after  three  other  Congres- 
sional seats.  I'm  encouraged  to  believe  that 
the  President  is  soon  going  to  have  a  Con- 
gress Interested  in  enacting  his  programs 
rather  than  figuring  out  how  to  stall  the 
legislative  process. 

I  bring  you  greetings  tonight  from  TOUR 
President,  and  I  underscore  that  pronoun, 
"Your.  "  He  thanks  you  for  standing  by  him 
at  the  National  Convention,  for  delivering 
South  Carolina  to  the  Republican  column 
In  the  1968  election,  and  for  staffing  the  Ad- 
ministration In  Washington  with  more 
Southern  voices  than  it  has  heard  since 
"Gone  With  The  Wind  "  enjoyed  a  record 
run  at  Loew's  Palace. 

The  Washington-New  York  press  have  Just 
about  given  up  trying  to  make  adversaries 
of  the  President  and  the  Vice  President.  This 
has  been  a  favorite  game  with  past  Admlnis- 
trmtlons.  But  the  President  and  I  get  along 
too  well  together  to  fall  Into  that  trap.  Actu- 
ally, we  have  only  had  one  real  argument. 
That  was  when  the  President  decided  to  con- 
vert the  White  House  swimming  pool  Into  a 
sumptuous  new  press  room.  It  wasn't  that  I 
objected  to  using  the  swlnuning  pool  for  this 
purpose.  It  was  Just  that  I  resented  his  In- 
sistence that  the  water  be  drained  out.  So  I 
lost  that  one.  The  reporters  have  stayed  dry, 
but  It  sure  hasn't  Improved  their  copy  any. 

The  President  keeps  me  so  busy  ptavirn 
speeches  and  going  from  one  place  to  another 
that  I  haven't  had  much  time  to  practice 
my  golf  swing  lately.  I  suppose  It  doesn't 
really  matter.  I  have  been  having  a  little 
trouble  finding  partners  anyhow. 

When  the  President  heard  I  was  coming 
to  South  Carolina  for  this  speech  and  the 
Tri-Centennlal  celebration,  he  suggested  I 
try  to  get  In  a  round  of  golf  at  Hilton  Head. 
And  he  thought  It  might  be  a  great  bi- 
partisan gesture  If  I  Invited  Pulbrlght.  Mc- 
Oovern.  and  Muskle  to  round  out  the  four- 
some. But  I  really  didn't  want  to  play  golf 
with  them.  I  Just  might  accidentally  tsK 
one  with  a  golf  ball  And  than  ha  might 
reapond  the  way  they  usually  do  to  aggres- 
sive and  brutal  treatment.  And  I  bate  to  ba 
kissed  on  a  public  golf  coursa. 

Speaking  of  Id  Muskle  reminds  me  that  a 
politician  who  tires  to  please  everybody  often 
looks  like  a  small  dog  trying  to  follow  four 
boys  home  at  the  same  time. 

I  doubt  that  anyone  would  accuse  me  of 
trying  to  please  everyone.  Certainly  not  tha 
verboaa  people  in  Washington  and  New  York 
who  rafer  to  each  other  as  tntallactuals. 
"Hieaa  ara  the  people  who  editorially  Im- 
plored tha  President  to  sUencc  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident because  he  was  polarising  the  country 
and  in  the  same  breath  foresaw  grave  threata 
to  their  freedom  of  speech.  There  Isn't  any- 
thing In  the  Constitution  that  I  know  of 
that  withholds  from  the  Vice  President  the 
protections   of   tha  Pirat   Amendmant. 

And  I  intend  to  continue  to  speak  strongly 
against  thoaa  who  would  rejact  all  of  tba 
traditional  Amartcaa  valuaa  In  tbatr  st- 
tampu  to  accommodata  tha  chlhllsh  acreama 
of  the  New  Left. 

Their  fevAsh  and  Intemperate  attacks  on 


Judges  Haynsworth  and  Carswell  ahow  bow 
distraught  they  are.  Their  vilification  and 
sarcastic  invective  are  totally  inconsistent 
with  their  pretended  shock  at  what  they  call 
my  Intemperate  language. 

But  enough  about  learned  Idiocy.  I'm  her* 
tonight  to  talk  to  you  about  some  serious 
problems  facing  this  country  and  how  we 
as  Republicans  are  moving  to  aolva  them. 
And  don't  let  anybody  tell  you  we're  not 
making  headway. 

In  two  drama Uc  acts  just  this  week,  for 
example,  Richard  Nixon  went  a  long  way 
toward  securing  his  role  as  a  peacemaker. 
He  announced  troop  cuU  In  Vietnam  which, 
when  completed,  will  have  reduced  our  forces 
there  by  half.  And  he  sent  to  Congress  Jiist 
yesterday  a  mesfage  which  should  lead 
eventually  to  the  end  of  the  draft  and  its 
replacement  by  a  well  paid,  volunteer  mili- 
tary force. 

I  would  like  to  address  myself  to  the  Im- 
portance of  these  two  actions  In  a  few  min- 
utes, but  first  I  will  mention  some  other 
areas  where  progress  is  being  made  by  a 
determined  Executive  who  Is  receiving  but 
minimal  help  from  a  Democrat-dominated 
Congress. 

There  are  now.  at  last,  some  signs  that  the 
crime  rate  Is  being  brought  under  control — 
by  strong  executive  action  In  the  Justice  De- 
partment under  John  Mitchell,  not  through 
any  help  from  Congress,  where  the  Adminis- 
tration's Anti-Crime  package  has  been  lying 
fallow  In  committee  for  nearly  a  year.  The 
rate  of  Increase  In  street  crime  last  year  was 
less  than  half  what  it  had  been  the  two  pre- 
vious years  under  Ramsey  Clark.  It  was  13 
per  cent  under  Mitchell  compared  with  29 
per  cent  in  1968  under  Clark  and  37  per  cent 
In  1967  under  Clark.  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia— where  a  special  effort  is  being  made 
to  make  the  Nation's  Capital  safer — the  total 
number  of  serious  offenses  has  declined  for 
the  fourth  straight  month.  That's  the  first 
time  since  1966  that  this  has  happened.  And 
his  critics  are  saying  we  ought  to  get  rid  of 
John  Mitchell.  I  say  we  need  him  In  the 
Cabinet  and  we  need  a  few  like  him  in  the 
Conjure**.' 

Headway  la  also  being  made  In  the  battle 
against  inflation — painfully  slow,  but  sure — 
and  in  reform  of  the  Postal  Service,  the  Wel- 
fare System,  and  the  vast  federal  bureau- 
cracy which  Is  beginning  to  respond  to  Rich- 
ard Nixon's  deft  organlxatlonal  touch. 

Ill  admit  that  we  haven't  yet  succeeded  In 
getUng  a  second  strict  constructionist  ap- 
pointed to  the  Supreme  Court  to  join  Chief 
Justice  Burger,  but  I'm  sure  you'll  acknowl- 
edge that  the  President  has  been  giving  It  an 
all-out  try.  If  we  had  had  a  little  more  help 
from  some  senators  In  our  own  party,  and  If 
a  few  falrweather  Southern  Democrats  had 
been  wtUlng  to  brave  the  storm,  the  matter 
would  have  been  settled  long  ago.  Judge 
Clement  Haynsworth  would  have  made  It  In 
a  breeae  and  South  Carolina  would  have  con- 
tributed an  outstanding  Justice  to  the  Su- 
preme Court.  Instead  he  went  down  to  defeat 
on  the  most  nebulous  set  of  trumped-up 
charges  ever  contrived  by  the  labor  and  civil 
rights  lobbies  and  their  allies  In  the  newa 
profession.  To  prove  it  was  no  accident,  these 
same  forces  combined  to  defeat  G.  Harrold 
Carswell  by  using  the  filmsy,  subjecUve  In- 
dicia of  '  insensitivlty"  and  "mediocrity. " 

But  friends,  never  underestimate  the  stay- 
ing power  of  Richard  Nixon  in  a  battle  with 
high  stakes.  He  inlands  to  redeem  his  cam- 
paign pledge  to  balance  the  Supreme  Court. 
He  Kill  appoint  that  strict  constructionist  of 
the  Constitution.  If  we  have  another  Hayna- 
worth  or  Carswell  typa  smokescreen  with 
Judge  Blackmun.  I'm  sure  the  public  will 
arise  In  wrath. 

There  are  two  other  mattars  oX  special  con- 
cern to  you  which  I  would  Ilka  to  touch  on 
briefly.  One  U  deaegragatlon  ol  schools  and 
the  other  Is  Imports  of  teztUas. 

I  think  the  President  has  spoken  quit* 
plainly  on  the  subject  of  desegregation.  His 
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message  Is  simply  that  the  South  wlU  be 
treated  the  same  as  the  rest  of  the  nation — 
no  more,  no  leea— and  that  laws  wUl  be  en- 
forced with  an  even  hand  and  upbaki 
throughout  tha  ooantry.  Under  this  Admin- 
istration, there  wUl  be  no  f  oread  bnaatng  to 
achieve  racial  balance,  and  the  neighborhood 
school  concept  will  prevail  unless,  of  course, 
the  Supreme  Court  should  nullify  the  Presi- 
dent's policies  as  stated  In  his  recent  state- 
ment on  the  subject.  If  the  President  can 
withstand  the  liberal  onsUught  and  achieve 
his  objectives,  he  will  be  the  first  Prealdent 
In  your  memory  or  mine  to  do  so.  I  belleva 
he  can. 

In  the  matter  of  texUlea.  the  Fresldant  la 
still  very  optimistic  about  achieving  volun- 
tary quotas  through  international  agrae- 
ment.  Administration  officials,  led  by  Saera- 
tary  Stans,  have  held  106  conferences  with 
foreign  officials  on  this  subject.  It  takes  Uma. 
but  that  goal  will  be  reached. 

Now,  In  the  tlma  remaining.  I  wovld  ilka 
to  THir-iT  In  more  detail  the  President's 
actions  in  Vietnam  and  on  the  problem  of 
Draft  Reform. 

In  the  two  years  Immediately  preceding 
our  Administration  there  had  been  an  In- 
crease of  100,000  troops  In  Vietnam.  In  the 
past  nine  months,  under  a  program  of  care- 
fully training  and  equipping  the  Vletnameae 
to  defttnd  tlMlr  own  oountry,  tha  PreaUtont 
withdrew  116X100  troopa.  This  week  b«  an- 
nounoad  to  tha  Nation  that  we  will  with- 
draw an  addrtkwial  160.000  troops  by  next 
spring. 

Tbla  nkeans.  In  Its  most  elementary  tanna, 
that  Vletnamlzatlon  Is  working.  And  It's  a 
tribute  to  the  calm,  determined  leadership 
of  tha  Prealdent.  who  ratuaed  to  be  pushed 
Into  a  practpltata  withdrawal  ot  our  troopa 
by  the  barrage  of  eriudsm  tram  Senate  Ub- 
erals  and  the  roaring  and  cavorting  In  ths 
atreeU  last  fall  by  "Peaceniks"  who  would 
know  betto-  If  they  got  a  little  sounder  In- 
BtrucUon  In  ooUege  tlaiiiiaiw 

When  I  WM  In  Vietnam  last  January.  I 
■aw  the  policy  of  Vletnamlsatlon  at  work. 
I  bad  long  talks  with  AmbsMador  Bunker 
and  our  Embassy  team,  with  our  military 
leaders  and  with  Prealdent  Thlen  and  Vice 
Prealdent  Ky.  It  waa  obvious  the  South  Viet- 
nam Oovanunent  waa  baoomlng  more  ata- 
bUlaad  every  day.  And  on  a  visit  to  a  tr*- 
base  In  tba  forward  ana,  I  saw  that  South 
Vletnamaaa  soldlara  w«i«  performing  Just 
as  effectively  as  our  own  troops  at  tba  baaea 
thay  Jointly  manned. 

One  reaaoh  that  the  Prealdent  Is  able  to 
announce  further  withdrawals  now  Is  that 
enemy  afforta  have  been  froatrated  while  the 
elected  government  was  beccsnlng  atrongv 
during  the  time  we  were  withdrawing  116.000 
troops  m  the  last  nine  months. 

Areas  controlled  by  the  South  Vletnameae 
Government  have  Increased — notably  In  the 
Delta.  Stability  has  spread  to  the  oountayslde. 
More  than  one  million  reftigees  who  fled 
their  homea  In  earlier  years  to  escape  the 
war  have  been  resettled.  This  Is  concrete 
evidence  of  sucoeas.  Increased  security  al- 
lows the  government  to  pursue  with  more 
confidence  thoaa  aootal  and  economic  Im- 
provemenU  so  badly  nsaded  In  that  war  torn 
country.  Social  and  economical  reform.  In 
turn,  promotes  eonfldenes  In  the  govmunent. 
The  eoonomlc  aspects  of  VlatnamlsaUon 
alao  give  atrong  Indlcatora  of  sound  progress. 
FOr  example,  the  accelerstad  rice  production 
program,  and  the  Improved  security  in  the 
rich  Mekong  DeKa  rlce-growlng  area,  the 
opening  of  roada  and  waterways  fonnerly 
under  enemy  control,  gl'va  tba  South  Vlet- 
nameae Government  confldenea  that,  by  tbs 
end  a<  1070,  VIstaam  wUl  be  providing 
^iiMMigYt  rlos  (or  Vletnamaaa  cansumptlon — 
thus  allmlnatlng  the  need  for  imports  of 
this  baalc  food. 

There  has  alao  been  progress  In  the  land 
rsfuim  program  of  the  Vietnamese  Oovsm- 
ment.  To  provide  mors  land  to  the  fanner 
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It  bss  redistributed  over  265.000  acres  of  land 
to  the  people  In  the  last  two  years.  Of  this 
total,  about  three-fovirths  was  turned  over 
In  the  past  11  months.  The  Iisnd  Reform  Law, 
recently  promulgated  by  President  Thleu. 
will  make  available  over  two  million  acres  to 
600,000  farmers  who  now  cultivate  land  they 
could  not  heretofore  own. 

These  economic  advances  could  not  have 
been  made  without  solid  progress  In  the  total 
Vletnamlzatlon  program.  They  show  that  we 
proceed  from  demonstrated  progress  and  not 
from  wishful  thinking. 

Now  I  also  wish  to  re-emphaslze  annthig 
point  made  by  President  Nixon — and  that  Is 
that  even  though  we  have  made  solid  prog- 
ress In  Vletnamlzatlon,  there  is  a  better, 
shorter  path  to  peace  through  negotlaUons. 

The  President  reminded  all  concerned 
that  had  the  other  side  responded  positively 
at  Paris  to  our  offer  of  Blay  14  last  year, 
fighting  would  have  ended  and  most  Ameri- 
can and  foreign  troops  would  have  left  ^^t- 
nam  by  now. 

This  Is  a  reminder  which  should  not  be 
Ignored  by  those  who  tnUy  want  peafs- in 
Vietnam. 

I  also  cannot  '<ig/-in«  Vietnam  without  re- 
stating the  concern  of  the  United  States  that 
the  enemy  In  Southeast  Asia  continues  to 
(Usragard  the  htimanltarlan  protecUons 
guaranteed  by  the  Geneva  Convention  rela- 
tive to  the  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war. 

Our  men  ara  being  denied  basic  rights, 
iTviii/iing  the  right  of  their  families  to  know 
that  they  are  captured,  the  right  to  corre- 
spond freely  with  their  families,  and  the 
right  of  Impartial  lnq>ectlon  of  prisoner  of 
war  compounds. 

This  Is  an  lllsgal  Intransigent  conduct  to- 
ward our  captured  and  mlaalng  men.  ThU  Is 
an  urgent,  humanitarian  Issue.  Ws  aU  share 
an  intanas  Intazsst  In  sscurlng  proper  treat- 
ment for  our  prisoners  of  war  and.  more  Im- 
portantly, obtaining  their  earliest  posslbls  re- 


Flnally,  a  word  on  Draft  Reform.  The  word 
'"Bsform,"  InddMitally,  Is  one  that  Republi- 
cans ought  to  get  used  to.  I  predict  that  by 
tha  and  of  four  years.  Richard  Nixon  will 
have  brought  about  mora  reforms  In  tba 
federal  government  than  any  other  president 
In  our  history. 

The  President's  message  to  Congress  yes- 
terday on  Draft  Reform  moves  ultimately  to- 
ward an  end  of  the  draft  by  phasing  It  out, 
not  ending  It  abrupUy. 

"Prom  now  on,"  he  said,  "the  bbjectlve  of 
this  Administration  Is  to  rsdoes  draft  calls 
to  sero,  subjsct  to  the  overriding  considera- 
tions of  natl""»'  security." 

He  cautioned  that  It  win  have  to  be  a 
gradual  process  snd  thst  sn  extension  of 
drafting  sutbortty  wlU  probably  have  to  be 
obtained  next  year  to  assure  this  continuity. 

But  be  is  raising  military  pay  to  slmu- 
lata  mors  volunteer  enlistments  snd  ra-en- 
llBtmenU.  and  he  has  dlrsetsd  the  Secretary 
of  Dafanss  to  expand  {vogrsms  which  ssA 
to  retain  able,  trained  men  In  the  military. 

Beginning  next  January,  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  draftees  will  come  from  the 
19  to  30  year  old  group  In  a  random  selection, 
and  because  of  the  relatively  young  ages,  the 
President  has  ordered  that  there  be  no  fu- 
ture deferment  because  of  oceopatian  or 
parenthood.  If  Congress  agrees,  the  President 
also  WlU  tilmlnrt-  deferrals  for  undergrad- 
uats  college  atudents. 

Young  Americans  will  find  In  this  latest 
proposal  of  the  Nixon  Administration  the 
first  serious  attempt  since  before  Wwld  War 
n  to  end  one  of  the  moet  vexing  problems 
they  have  faced  on  getting  out  of  high 
school.  I  hope  joa  will  see  that  they  get 
the  word  thst  help  Is  on  the  way — and  from 
a  Bepubaean  Praaideit. 

In  his  Inaugural,  last  year,  the  Presldsnt 
called  attention  to  the  entreaty  on  a  sign 
carried  by  a  smsll  child— "Bring  Us  Tt)- 
gether."  Since  thst  time  these  words  hsve 


been  twisted  and  perverted  to  perpetrate 
upon  the  American  public  the  fiction  that 
law-abiding,  patriotic  Americans  should  seek 
accommodations  with  the  most  outrageous, 
anti-social,  and  criminal  elemenU  of  our 
society.  The  time  has  come  to  recognise 
that  the  only  way  to  bring  us — the  partlcl- 
pstlng  citizens  of  a  great  country — together 
Is  to  forthrlghtly  declare  our  rejection  and 
contempt  for  those  who  practice  subversion, 
lawlessness  and  violence. 

Address  by  Vies  PaxsmsNT.  South  CsaouitA 
Tbicsntsnkiai.  Obsssvancs.  Edcetixld,  S.C. 
AFsn.  25.  1970 

It's  a  pleasure  to  be  In  Sooth  Carolina  for 
the  obeervance  of  yoi»  300th  annlverssry.  I 
hope  the  featlvlUes  will  be  widely  reportsd. 
Any  state  with  the  motto  "Dum  Splro  Spsro" 
WlU  get  good  coverage  from  the  networks,  in 
any  event.  I  wish  for  you  many  more  happy 
centuries. 

I'm  eapadaUy  proud  to  visit  ■dgeflrid 
County,  which  mtwt  bold  soma  aort  o<  record 
tor  producing  atatassMn.  I  understand  that 
tti>«  one  smaU  county  has  been  tbs  btrtbplscs 
of  ten  govwnors  snd  seven  United  States 
senators.  lnr^m«"g  Senator  Strom  Thur- 
mond who  has  served  as  both  governor  and 
aenator.  Let  me  aastire  you.  the  Senator  rep- 
reaoita  you  weU  In  Waahlngton.  And  In  tbs 
pteasnoe  of  this  home  audlancs.  I  would  Uks 
to  t>'«^"te  him  publicly  for  having  hSlpsd  ms 
select  Richard  Nixon  to  be  Prssidant. 

But  my  particular  plsasure  Is  to  bs  here 
as  the  reprsssnUUvs  ot  the  first  national  ad- 
ministration in  mors  than  100  years  to  tosl- 
com*  the  South  back  into  the  Union.  I  know 
t>>^t  South  Carolina  waa  offldaUy  readsalttad 
in  1868.  but  It  Is  only  recenUy— -since  you 
helped  elect  Richard  Nixon  In  1968— that 
your  equal  partnership  In  tha  Union  has  be- 
come a  fact  of  Ufa.  Ws  Intsnd  to  see  that 
^^.t  partnership  is  m*'"*''""^ — and  that  It 
fiowrtshaa  and  growa. 

This  demonstrated  understanding  of  tbs 
South  by  a  Bepnhllran  administration  has 
given  lias  to  what  ths  Ubsrsl  columnlsU  snd 
commentators  and  their  doting  foUowsrs  in 
tbs  Senate  caU  "the  Southern  Strategy."  It 
la  a  term  to  them  of  great  t^probrlum. 

Befors  this  sudifsnce  ot  South  Carolinians 
today  I  both  confirm  It  and  dsny  It.  I  oonflrm 
that  there  is  a  conscious  snd  dstsnalnad  ef- 
fort on  the  part  of  the  Hixoa  Administration 
to  see  that  tbs  South  is  treated  in  an  even- 
handed  mannsr  with  ths  rest  of  Uis  nation 
in  the  matter  of  achool  dassgrsgsUfln.  In 
the  matter  of  voting  rights.  In  ths  mattsr 
of  Sui»eme  Court  appointments,  and  in  every 
other  matter  of  national  interest. 

But  I  deny  that  It  is  "strategy"  or  csl- 
culsted  planning.  It  U  simply  a  mattsr  of 
Hi.Tu>Ti»ing  justlos  to  a  region  of  the  country 
long  deprived  of  it.  And  It's  time  our  friends 
In  the  North  ripped  off  their  masks  of  hy- 
pocrisy and  faced  that  fact  with  us. 

Judge  Clement  Haynsworth.  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  Judges  to  come  out  of  the 
South,  knows  what  I  mean.  So  does  O.  Har- 
rold CarsweU  of  Florida.  So  do  the  millions 
of  Americans  who  watched  with  Interest  ss 
the  Administration  tried  twice  to  nsme  s 
strict  constructionist  from  the  South  to  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  and  thus  bring 
a  degree  of  balance  to  that  final  arbiter  of 
law  in  this  comntry.  We  f&Ued,  In  a  blissard 
of  newsprint  and  a  blast  of  TV  and  radio 
commentary  that  ImpUed  that  one  of  these 
men  waa  dishonest  and  the  other  incom- 
petent. As  the  President  said  Uter,  the  day 
win  come  when  a  Southerner  can  be  con 
firmed  for  the  SupresBS  Court— hopefuUy 
aoon— but  thst  dsy  Is  not  quits  yet  at  hand. 
You  know,  I  have  a  personal  interest  m 
this  term,  "the  Southern  Strategy."  R  aU 
t>egan — as  most  things  do,  wltl»  ths  nbsral 
media — when  Richard  Hlxon  dsdaed  on  a 
border  state  governor  as  Vies  PissidaBtlal 
ninnlng  mate  st  ths  RepnbMoan  Kstlonal 
Convention  in  Miami  In  Awgwst,  IMS. 
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I  wMZkt  even  i.-om  the  Deep  South  .  .  . 
Just  tbe  UtUe  SUiie  of  Maryland  which  holds 
up  the  Southern  side  of  the  Mason-Dlzon 
line  opposlt*  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware.  Any 
further  North  and  we'd  b«  out  of  It. 

I  had  been  governor  for  leas  than  two 
years,  so  I  wasn't  well  known  outside  the 
offlcla>  circles  of  the  Southern  Oovernors' 
Conference  and  the  National  Governors'  Con- 
ference, both  of  which  I  had  been  active  In. 
I  had  worked  bard  at  compiling  a  construc- 
tive and  acknowledgedly  fair  record  in  civil 
rights  and.  to  cap  it  all  off,  Maryland  had 
never  had  a  major  party  candidate  for  Vice 
President  In  her  history. 

But  lo  and  behold,  from  the  moment  I 
was  chosen  It  became — In  the  stunned  and 
breathless  accounts  of  the  media — a  sud- 
denly discovered  plot  hatched  by  Strom 
Thurmond  and  others  to  capture  the  South 
for  Richard  Nixon.  I'm  flattered  now  that 
I  look  back  on  it  After  all.  FDR  had  chosen 
John  Nance  Garner  for  Vice  President  with- 
out having  been  accused  of  having  a  South- 
em  Strategy.  And  It  wasnt  Southern  Strat- 
egy when  Adlal  Stevenson  chose  John  Spark- 
man  of  Alabanva  as  hU  running  mate.  And 
not  even  John  Kennedy's  choice  of  Lyndon 
Johnson  rated  such  a  cry  of  anguish. 

As  punishment  for  daring  to  be  a  Southern 
Vice  Presidential  candidate,  I  was  ridiculed 
and  derided.  Like  Haynaworth,  my  Integrity 
was  questioned:  like  Carswell,  my  stature 
and  credentials  for  high  offlce  were  attacked. 
I  became  a  household  word  with  the  help  of 
my  friends  in  the  media.  And  now  here  I 
am  as  Vice  President  thanking  you  on  behalf 
of  the  President  for  your  friendship  and  your 
support.  I  am  here  because  the  people  of 
the  United  States  cannot  be  bullied  the  way 
some  Senators  can. 

I  apoloflxe  to  Governor  McNalr  and  my 
other  Democratic  friends  for  these  few  re- 
marks that  may  have  seemed  political  While 
the  subject  was  political,  the  obeervatlons 
were  not  Intended  to  be  partiian  and  I  hope 
they  wUl  not  be  construed  that  way.  I  real- 
ise this  Is  not  a  political  audience  or  a  pollt- 
le»X  occasion. 

Today,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  we  are  oele- 
brattng  the  SOOth  anniversary  of  one  of 
Amerlcs's  great  states.  My  home  state  of 
Maryland  proudly  shares  that  close  early 
bond  of  history  with  you.  We  also  share  with 
you  a  concern  for  what  very  clearly  seems 
to  be  an  erosion  of  thoee  values  and  prin- 
ciples on  which  our  states,  and  Indeed  this 
nation,  were  later  founded. 

I  c«ui  Imagine  the  shock  that  any  of  our 
earlier  generations  from  these  300  years 
would  experience  on  a  return  visit — not  Just 
from  the  technological  achievements,  which 
would  overwhelm  them,  but  from  the 
changes  they  would  encounter  In  the  human 
character. 

They  would  find  adults  cowering  before 
their  children — or  Ignoring  them  with  dis- 
interest— yielding,  consciously  or  not.  to 
even  their  most  outrageous  whims. 

They  would  find  the  schools  and  colleges 
being  increasingly  run  by  the  students,  and 
destruction  that  would  have  brought  in- 
stant dismissal  a  few  years  ago  now  bringing 
a  "negotiation*'  of  illogical  student  demands 
by  the  trustees  and  faculty. 

They  wotUd  find  leaders  in  the  United 
States  Senate  apologizing  to  the  enemy  for 
a  war  in  which  this  country  sought  to  help 
prevent  a  defenseless  nation  from  being 
overrun.  But.  thank  God.  they  would  also 
And  a  resolute  President  refusing  to  welab 
on  the  commitments  of  his  country  while 
strengthening  the  ally  to  do  Its  own  fighting 
as  our  troops  gradually  disengaged. 

They  would  find  a  nation,  racked  by  Its 
conscience  over  a  racial  problem,  doing  the 
hard,  strange  things  to  try  to  right  the 
wrongs  of  generations — doing  lu  very  best 
to  provide  eqoftUty  of  opportunity  and  com- 
pensatory tralnlnc  but  falling  oocaslonaUy 
into  the  trap  at  •ttamptlnf  to  l^uiatc  social 
aeceptanoe. 


They  would  find  that  where  they  once 
could  sleep  with  their  doors  unlocked  at 
night  In  our  major  cities,  they  would  not 
now  dare  venture  a  block  from  their  house 
without  protection  .  .  .  much  less  leave 
their  homes  unbarricaded. 

They  would  find  much  of  the  youth  of 
America — not  the  majority  but  still  too 
many — blowing  their  minds  on  chemicals 
to  escape  reality  and  the  plain  business  of 
facing  up  to  tough,  everyday  decisions.  And 
their  parents,  concerned  with  their  own  par- 
ticular problems,  would  be  largely  unaware 
of  this. 

These  commonplace  situations  of  today 
would  be  incredible  to  our  ancestors. 

Most  of  these  things,  I  believe,  exist  as 
major  problems  for  the  first  time  In  Amer- 
ica's history.  But  America  can  solve  them,  I 
submit,  simply  by  putting  Its  collective  foot 
down  and  insisting:  "No  more."  There  is  no 
revolution  now  and  there  need  be  none  In 
the  future.  It  Is  hard  to  straighten  out  a 
generation  of  problems  that  we  have  allowed 
to  develop,  but  It  can  be  done. 

We  can  achieve  this,  first  of  all.  by  being 
firm  in  the  home.  Even  when  it  hurts,  we 
can  say  no — because  we  know  that  the  only 
proper  answer  Is  "no"  and  to  say  "yes"  would 
lead  to  wrong. 

We  can  be  firm  In  the  schools,  and  back 
up  our  teachers  and  administrators — In  spirit 
as  well  as  financially — Instead  of  complain- 
ing about  their  attempts  at  discipline. 

We  can  support  our  police  and  our  courts, 
even  when  it  means  harsh  measures  to  bring 
recalcitrant    troublemakers    into   line. 

And  we  can  Insist  that  the  colleges  restore 
order  ar.d  get  rid  of  troublemakers.  Instead 
of  conciliation  and  placatlon  to  Immature, 
ridiculous  student  demands,  the  adult  aca- 
demic community — administrations  and 
faculties — should  call  the  shots.  That's  what 
they  are  being  paid  to  do. 

"There  Is  one  other  thing  we  can  do  to  go 
our  ancestors  one  better.  We  can  show  a 
sense  of  justice  and  faimesa  with  our  firm- 
ness, and  It  may  do  more  to  move  America 
forward  than  anything  la  the  last  300  years. 

If  we  pull  all  of  this  off  In  our  generation — 
the  one  that  really  allowed  the  problem  to 
develop — Edgefield  County  and  the  United 
States  will  be  around  for  another  300  years. 

Thank  you. 


TEEN  CORPS  OPERATION 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  among 
all  of  the  things  we  hear  today  about 
the  youns  people  In  our  society,  there 
are  seldom  praiseworthy  notices  given 
to  today's  youth.  Usually,  we  complain 
about  their  Ions  hair,  their  restlessness 
in  school,  and  their  rebellious  attitudes 
toward  the  so-called  established  order. 

I  know  a  young  woman  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  who  has  devoted  many  months 
with  teenagers  who  are  seeking  to  place 
their  peers  In  local  Jobs.  Bartnra  Wal- 
ters started  Teen  Corps  last  fall  to  get 
Jobs  for  unemployed  youngsters  and  to 
help  prove  that  young  people  can  nm 
a  job  placement  program  at  least  as 
efflciently  as  adults.  Fifteen  youths  man 
telephones  and  employment  directories 
scouring  the  city  for  openings  for  their 
neighbors  and  classmates.  An  orienta- 
tion session  and  Job  counseling  nm  by 
the  youths  and  supervised  by  volunteers 
provides  a  service  that  ha-;  taken  many 
youngsters  off  the  streets. 

A  recent  account  In  the  Washington 
Dally  News  describes  the  Teen  Corps  op- 
eration. I  think  it  tells  of  the  kind  of 
activity  that  we  need  to  hear  more  about. 
For  this  reason.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
article   entitied    "Help   Wanted— Make 


the  TlUe  'A  Plea  to  the  City'."  published 
in  the  Washington  Dally  News  of 
April  20. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

H«LF  Wanted — Makk  th«  TrrLS    "A  Plea  to 

TH«  Cmr" 

(By  Mary  Ann  Kubn) 

"Tou  can  write  the  tlUe  of  this  article 
to  read  'A  Plea  to  The  City',"  suggested 
Barbara  Walters,  the  energetic  23-year-old 
director  of  Teen  Corps. 

Two  15-year-old  boys  sitting  across  from 
her  nodded  in  agreement.  Michael  Taylor 
and  Leonard  Worley  are  two  of  the  IS  Teen 
Corps  youth  staff  members  who  run  the  or- 
ganization at  710  Seventh-st  se.  They  urged 
private  businessmen  to  donate  money  to  keep 
the  center  operating  and  to  provide  Jobs, 
full  and  part-Ume,  for  700  of  the  900  unem- 
ployed youngsters  who  have  come  to  the 
seven-month-old  center. 

Two  hundred  of  them,  aged  13  to  25  years, 
have  already  been  placed  in  Jobs.  "Teen  Corps 
is  for  kids,  black  or  white,  rich  or  poor," 
Miss  Walters  said. 

Glancing  at  the  two  boys  and  18-year- 
old  Renee  Palmer,  youth  supervisor  of  Teen 
Corps.  Miss  Walters  said,  "These  kids  have 
been  hanging  on  the  limb — working  without 
pay — for  seven  months  now,  helping  other 
kids  get  Jobs.  They  work  long  hours.  They've 
done  an  outstanding  Job." 

Leonard  Worley.  who  contacts  employers 
for  Jobs,  smiled  shyly  and  looked  at  the 
floor. 

"It  really  don't  bother  me  too  much,  not 
getting  paid  while  other  kids  do — the  ones 
who  are  placed  in  Jobs,"  he  said.  "I'm  help- 
ing other  people." 

Miss  Walters  said  "Leonard  has  developed 
over  so  Jobs  with  the  Marriott  Corporation 
for  kids  as  busboys  and  waitresses." 

Mlctiael  Taylor  said,  "As  long  as  I'm  help- 
ing anyone  else  out  I'm  happy.  As  long  %s 
kids  aren't  out  on  the  street,  getting  into 
trouble,  that's  all  right  with  me." 

Miss  Walters  said  she  is  the  only  paid 
member  on  the  Teen  Corps  staff,  receiving 
•106  per  week  from  Project  Progress,  an  arm 
of  the  D.C.  Leadership  Committee.  Part  of 
her  salary  she  gives  to  the  youngsters  on  the 
staff  who  need  money  for  transportation 
and  lunch,  she  said. 

Miss  Walters  said  "the  mayor's  office  pays 
the  rent  and  telephone  bills.  They  gave  us 
a  place  to  operate  and  that's  it." 

Teen  Corps  needs  typewriters,  offlce  equip- 
ment, furniture,  desks  and  stationery.  The 
one  typewriter  used  by  staff  members  belongs 
to  Renee  Palmer,  youth  supervisor,  who 
brought  It  from  her  home. 

Each  week,  an  orientation  program  is  con- 
ducted by  Shirley  Brauer,  33,  deputy  di- 
rector of  Teen  Corps,  between  4  pjn.  and 
S  pjn.  daily.  "We  talk  about  the  importance 
of  Jobs,  of  twing  neat  and  clean,  and  how 
to  save  money,"  Mis.  Brauer  aaid.  "Every 
Job  applicant  must  take  this  course." 


DELETION    OP   PONDS   FOR    SPACE 
SHUTTLE  STATION 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
submitted  an  amendment  to  the  NASA 
authorization  bill,  which  will  soon  reach 
the  Senate  floor.  The  amendment  would 
delete  the  $110  million  in  the  Senate  bUl 
for  the  design  and  definition  of  the  space 
shuttle  station. 

In  attempting  to  delay  the  develop- 
ment of  this  project,  I  am  following  the 
lead  of  my  distinguished  colleague.  Rep- 
resentative JosKPH  Karth,  of  Minnesota. 
Two  recent  editorials  in  the  St.  Paul 
Pioneer  Press  discuss  Representative 
Kasth'8  efforts  to  prevent  the  beginning 
of  a  massive  new  manned  space  program. 
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The  editorials  also  summarize  some  of 
the  basic  reasons  which  lead  Represent- 
ative Karth  and  me  to  challenge  this 
program. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torials be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbcou, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press, 

Apr.  25,  1070] 

Too  Much  Space  SPENODfO 

Mlnneaota'a  rourth  District  Congressman, 
Joseph  Karth,  deserves  public  recognition 
for  his  attempt  to  trim  out  of  the  1071  space 
program  budget  8340  million  for  projects  that 
further  oonunlt  the  nation  to  unnecessary 
manned  flights  In  space,  pceslbly  to  landings 
on  Mars. 

Bep.  Karth  steadfastly  has  held  the  sound 
position  that  the  nation  win  d«ive  more 
benefit  from  econotnlcal  unmanned  space 
projects.  utiltBlng  rockets  and  satellites 
equipped  with  Instrumentation  to  relay  sel- 
entlflc  data  to  earth  receiving  stations. 

TrtrsTSgsnt  capital  outlays  for  the  lim- 
ited beneOts  from  manned  flights  are  un- 
justified at  a  time  when  financial  reeewrees 
arc  se  sar«Iy  needed  for  many  more  prao- 
tlaal  fiingrams  antl|iiiiiiilj  edooatlon  bons- 
Ing,  aria*  iWhwtKm  aad  antlpoUntlon,  Just 
to  mantioB  a  few. 

Karth  earn*  within  an  eyelash  of  succeed- 
ing la  getting  the  apace  program  budget 
cut,  with  House  members  voting  &3-to-S3  on 
a  non-record  tally.  Tbe  tie  defeated  Kartb's 
amendment. 

Althoogh  these  Is  vote  switching  during 
tbe  time  between  non-record  and  record 
votes,  it  Is  quite  likely  thst  Karth 's  amend- 
ment would  have  been  approved  if  he  had 
had  the  full  tta^lng  of  all  Bflnnesota  rep- 
resentatives. Voting  with  Karth  were  Reps. 
Ancher  Nelsen  and  John  Zwach.  Reps.  Don- 
ald Frassr,  John  Blatnlk,  Clark  MacOregor, 
Albert  Qule  and  Odin  Langen,  although  In 
Washington,  failed  to  attend  the  House  ses- 
sion at  which  the  vote  was  taken. 

Perhaps  someone  was  remiss  In  not  seeing 
to  It  that  the  fuU  contingent  of  the  sUte's 
representatives  would  be  on  hand,  but  It 
was  not  unreasonable  to  eiqieot  them  to  be 
present  to  vote  on  tbe  space  program  bud- 
get tbat  involves  a  total  authorisation  of 
$3.8  blUion  for  1S7I. 

We  would  hope  now  that  tbe  Senate  will 
thoroughly  examine  the  allocation  of  space 
budget  funds  and  that  Minnesota's  Sena- 
tors Walter  Mondale  and  Bugene  McCarthy 
follow  Karth's  lead  In  questioning  thoee 
portions  of  the  program  that  encourags  oa- 
neceasary    manned   flights. 

Thers  are  many  national  programs  that 
deserve  a  higher  priority  In  the  allocatkm 
of  the  ootmtry's  mooey  rsKMireea. 

(From  tbe  Minneapolis  Star,  Apr.  27,  1970] 
How  Fab.  How  Fast,  at  What  Cost? 

The  heroic  dram*  of  ApoUo  l3*s  return  to 
earth  temporarily  eclipsed  the  rising  discon- 
tent with  ths  whole  ^>ace  program. 

The  deb*to  Is  *t  two  basic  levels.  One  Is 
spending.  It  cost  $24  MlUon  to  reach  the 
moon,  aad  Barth  D*y^  focus  on  the  environ- 
mental mess  sesned  to  remind  us  how  poig- 
nantly anomalous  is  the  spaceman's  view  of 
the  "small  and  btu*  and  beauOfol"  globe  and 
the  view  of  e*rthbound  men  who  see  the 
needs  of  ths  world  sround  them.  The  other 
debate  U  *t  the  strtctly  selenUfle  level, 
though  thst  too  Involves  dollsr  as  vrell  *s  r»- 
sourc*  aad  manpower  costs. 

Th*  Ho«M*  passed  a  $3.0  billion  authortea- 
tion,  $38$  mlUlOB  over  the  President's  budget 
request.  Rep.  Joseph  E.  Karth,  D-MInn.,  space 
commltt**  eh*lrm*n,  lost  his  bid  to  cut  $190 
million  pegged  for  the  conlroversl*!  space 
shuttle,  the  start  of  the  Mers  program  which 


will  run  to  unkaown-*s-yet  billions.  Bis  pie* 
to  t»ke  it  "slow  *nd  easy"  lost  on  a  tie  vote, 
indicating  at  least  *  ssnss  of  doubt.  Th*  Sen- 
ate Space  Oommltia*  m*snwhUe  put  *  $SJ 
billion  celling  on  spending  for  next  ye*r,  so 
the  exact  msgnltude  of  the  tot*l  program 
remains  in  flux. 

It  Is  time,  we  think,  to  ask  whether  we 
are  In  a  wasteful  race  to  stay  ahead  of  Russia, 
when  domestic  social  and  environmental 
needs  cryoat  for  expensive  solution.  Are  your 
tax  money,  material  and  scientific  brain 
power  being  stdetraeked?  Indeed,  should  we 
rush  to  risk  spacemen's  lives  to  gather  more 
moon  rocks  th*t  might  be  gathered  by  un- 
jmtnned  instrumentation  far  more  cheaply? 

That  is  not  to  say  space  eiq>loratlon  should 
not  continue  with  a  dlSerent  set  of  priorities. 
Space  science  has,  as  Karth  often  says,  many 
benefits;  and  there  is  a  transcendant,  almost 
mystic,  purpose  in  expanding  our  knowledge 
of  the  universe.  But  it  is.  In  simple  human 
terms,  less  compelling  than  the  conquest  of 
tbe  problems  man  with  stumbling  steps  has 
created  on  this  tiny  globe.  Great  lespe  into 
the  void  can,  we  think,  wait  until  more  prep- 
aratUm  is  made;  lnevlt*bly  they  will  be 
taken. 


NEED     FOR     PEDEJtAL     FOCUS     IN 
TBX   OCEANS 

BCr.  HOIXINOS.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
speech  before  the  Offshore  Tecfancdogy 
Conference  in  Houston  on  April  22,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower)  once  again  afDrmed  the  need 
for  strong  Federal  focus  in  the  oceans. 
He  continues  ix>i  only  his  own  longstand- 
ing interest,  bat  also  the  unbroken 
chain  of  c(»igre8slanal  Interest  in  the 
oceans  spanning  the  last  10  years. 

Senator  Towbk  had  this  to  say  about 
the  Federal  focus  we  need: 

To  be  effeetlv*.  the  focus  must  be  Attuned 
to  the  need  to  develop  reaourees  sensibly.  It 
must  bs  sti  uctuted  to  provide  oar  Nation 
with  an  cooBomlcel  aad  eltecttv*  program  for 
developiag  the  Uvlng  resources  of  ths  oceans. 
And  tt  must  be  stmetored  to  give  leader- 
ship and  visibility  to  the  oceanic  oiteiprise. 
This  leadership  aad  vlstbtUty  is  aow  largely 
lacking. 

We  most  be  careful  that  this  new  foeos 
is  not  placed  wlttatn  an  tastltntlan  vrtUeh 
is  already  bogged  down  la  th*  psrformaao* 
of  traditional  *■**-■***".  or  w*  will  run  th* 
risk  that  marine  affairs  will  quickly  siwnime 
a  rote  seconduy  to  the  normal  affairs  of 
that  InsUtutlon. 

A  strong  aad  effective  foeus  of  manage- 
ment Is  what  ws  seek. 

I  concur  with  Senator  Towxa  that 
the  mood  of  Congress  is  one  of  readiness 
to  move  ahead  without  further  unneces- 
sary dday  to  create  a  strong  Federal 
foeus  in  marine  affairs.  Although  I  un- 
derstand it  wHl  be  about  another  2  we^s 
before  the  President  receives  the  recom- 
mendations of  his  Council  on  Executive 
Organization  regarding  Federal  oceanic 
organisation,  it  is  none  too  soon  to  as- 
sure tbe  President  of  strong  bipartisan 
support  for  a  UB.  effort  to  foeos  its  ehrll 
marine  functkais  within  the  Federal 
Government. 

Tbe  creation  of  an  Independent  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Agency 
would  meet  the  criteria  both  Senator 
Tower  and  I  and  many  others  in  both 
parties  have  long  advocated  to 
strengthen  our  national  civil  marine 
functions.  I  aA  unanimoas  consent  that 
Senator  Town's  speech  be  printed  In 
the  Rsooto. 


There  bdng  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Abi 


ST  Scif AToa  Towsa 

It  has  dally  become  more  apparent  that  we 
can  no  longer  ignore  the  oceans  in  any  way 
leaving  them  to  get  along  as  best  tbey  can 
amid  a  welter  of  regnlatory  aad  prohibitory 
instltutloos.  The  issues  before  us  ai*  too 
strong  and  too  impressive,  and  they  will  not 
disappear  when  this  meeting  is  over. 

The  first  issue  we  must  concern  ourselves 
with  Is  tbe  orderly  development  of  submerged 
resources.  It  is  common  knowledge  that  about 
16  percent  of  the  world's  present  oU  and  gas 
production  takes  place  on  the  continental 
shelves,  and  that  within  a  decade  this  pro- 
duction could  rise  to  as  high  as  33  percent. 
Each  year  larger  quantities  of  sulphur,  tin, 
phosphates,  sand,  gravel,  and  other  minerals 
are  extracted  from  tbe  seabeds  and  tbe  water 
column.  More  and  more  we  hear  of  efforts 
being  made  to  extract  manganeee  modules 
f  rcxn  the  deep  sea  and  reduce  them  eeonoml- 
caUy  to  useable  components.  These  are  Im- 
portant facts,  and  idaoe  upon  us  all  a  heavy 
responsibility.  There  is  a  eiylng  need  for  more 
reeeartdi  action  now  In  this  area. 

Likewise,  it  Is  no  secret  that  an  aeroas 
this  land  there  are  new  and  powerful  moves 
to  assure  that  this  magnificent  potential  Is 
developed  In  a  manner  to  harmonise  with 
other  usee  of  the  seas  and  coastlines,  par- 
ticularly In  the  Nation's  deltas,  estuaries, 
bays,  and  gulft,  which  bear  a  direct  retattlan- 
Eblp  to  the  life  cycles  of  much  of  otir  es- 
sential living  resotircee. 

This  thrust  contains  a  great  deal  that 
must  draw  our  careful  attention.  Almost 
three-fourths  of  the  siirface  of  our  planet 
is  covered  by  water.  The  overwhelming  nature 
of  tbat  fact  leads  tis  to  overlotA  Its  true 
importance:  water  is  tbe  single  distinctive 
feature  which  sets  tbe  earth  ^>art  from  an 
other  planets  that  are  known  to  us.  and  It 
is  the  basis  of  life  as  we  know  It.  n  de- 
mands, therefore,  our  serious  attentloa. 

The  renowned  ocesnogr^>ber.  Jactjues 
Cousteau,  speaking  recently  at  tbe  U.S.  Naval 
Academy,  drew  an  Interesting  comparison. 
As  I  recall  it,  be  said  that  if  one  would 
visualize  tbe  earth  as  being  the  size  of  an 
egg,  then  all  of  the  oceans  taken  together 
would  appear  as  a  single  drop  of  water  wprtmA 
thinly  over  most  of  its  surface.  Tbat,  to  me, 
is  a  sobering  thought.  Because  our  supply 
of  water  Is  limited,  we  must  take  Immediate 
stepe  to  make  certain  that  cmr  offdiore  re- 
sources are  conserved  and  well  used.  The 
time  again,  is  now. 

There  is  another  iisue  I  would  mention. 
It  is  a  matter  of  public  record  that  the  United 
States  Is  involved  In  a  series  of  debates  In 
the  United  Nations  with  regard  to  the  strug- 
gle to  define  the  outer  Umlts  of  national 
Jurisdiction  to  explore  and  exploit  the 
natural  resources  of  the  subsoil  and  seabed, 
and  the  nature  and  composition  of  the  gov- 
erning regime  to  be  recognised  beyond  that 
point.  These  are  matters  of  critical  interest 
to  you,  and  to  America,  btit  we  seem  to  lack 
an  effective  mechanism  for  voicing  our  opin- 
ions on  this  subject. 

At  the  present,  we  do  not  even  know  what, 
in  fact,  lies  beneath  otir  extensive  Conti- 
nental Shelf.  We  should  not  begin  serious 
consideration  of  rellnqtUshing  sovereignty 
over  this  area,  tmtil  we  at  least  know  more 
al>out  It.  This  could  very  pceslbly  be  the  most 
vital  area  to  the  continued  growth  and 
security  of  our  Nation.  We  simply  must  have 
more  information. 

Finally,  I  would  point  out  that  despite  th* 
good  efforts  of  many  of  us  in  Congress,  there 
remains  a  bewildering  array  of  agencies  with 
some  relation  to  the  oceans  who  are  Involved 
in  a  continual  struggle  for  status  and  funds. 
I  have  said  before,  and  I  say  again,  that  this 
fragmentation  of  effort  within  the  nderal 
house  is  inexcusable. 
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Tb«  n«ed  for  *  truly  National  profftm 
ahould  b«  ao  clear  that  it  need  not  be  stated. 
We  must  press  harder  to  organize  so  that 
we  may  accelerate  the  program  without 
further  delay.  Lacking  a  national  organisa- 
tion, we  will  never.  I  {ear,  see  an  adequate 
•oluUon  for  the  myriad  of  Institutional  ob- 
■taclea  that  are  presently  strewn  In  the  road 
to  tlM  Ma,  nor  will  we  ever  have  enough  oo- 
ordlnatlon  to  assure  a  balanced  program  be- 
tween azploltatloa  and  oonaarratlon  of  the 
last  great  resource. 

TtM  nieed  for  a  coordinated  National  Agency 
is  readily  apparent  to  thoae  who  have  ever 
dealt  with  the  myriad  bureaucracies  who 
have  a  "piece  of  the  action"  in  our  Offshore 
area.  For  example,  suppose  a  Texas  oil  com- 
pany wants  to  drill  a  well  In  the  submerged 
lands  of  the  state.  That  company  must  ob- 
tain a  lease  from  the  Texas  General  Land 
OSes  for  the  State  Tract;  apply  for  a  Corps 
ct  engineers  permit  and  abide  by  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Bureau  of  the  Sport  Plsh- 
•ries  and  WUdllfe.  Commercial  Fisheries  and 
Outdoor  Recreation,  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice, and  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Administration.  Furthermore.  It  must  comply 
with  the  r«guJatlons  of  the  Bureau  of  Ulnee 
and  the  Coast  Guard,  and.  If  this  U  not 
enough,  there  are  stUl  the  needs  of  various 
other  State.  County,  and  Municipal  Institu- 
tions to  be  met. 

A  federal  focus  for  marine  affairs,  having  a 
strong  voice  In  the  Nation's  Capitol,  would 
be  an  effective  first  step  toward  lightening 
Buoh  burdens.  Not  only  that,  but  it  would 
provld*  an  interface  wherein  programs  could 
be  developed  for  coherent  uses  of  our  coastal 
aonea.  These  guidelines  must  be  Federally 
Inatltuted  for  State  benefit. 

What  kind  of  a  Federal  focus  do  we  want? 
Let  me  speak  of  it  In  terms  of  functions.  If 
X  may.  Tb  be  effective,  the  focus  must  be 
atttined  to  the  need  to  develop  resources 
•analbly.  It  must  be  structured  to  provide 
our  Nation  with  an  economical  and  effective 
inog^mm  for  developing  the  living  reaoxxroes 
of  the  oceans.  And  It  must  be  structured  to 
give  leadership  and  vlstblllty  to  the  oceanic 
•nterprlae.  This  leadership  and  visibility  U 
now  largely  lacking.  It  Is  needed  to  aasuro 
that  the  oceanic  community  has  a  meaning- 
ful votoe  In  the  creation  and  Implementa- 
tton  of  domestic  and  International  policy 
eonoemlng  the  allocation  and  use  of  ocean 


I  believe  that  there  Is  another  Important 
erlterton.  We  must  be  careful  that  this  new 
focus  la  not  placed  within  an  Institution 
which  is  already  bogged  down  in  the  per- 
formance of  traditional  mlaatons,  or  we  will 
run  the  risk  that  marine  affairs  will  quickly 
assume  a  role  secondary  to  the  normal  af- 
fUrs  of  that  Institution.  The  control  of  the 
now  focus.  It  seBmi  to  me.  must  be  placed 
Srmly  la  the  hands  of  the  people  who  have 
been  inTolvyd  In  the  oceans  these  many 
Tear*,  and  who  know  where  the  problems  are 
■ad  who  have  a  pretty  good  Idea  of  how  to 
fo  about  solving  them. 

Must  we  have  an  Independent  agency?  I 
bellove  this  U  the  question  usually  asked.  I 
would  call  that  question  »nui^»/^|T»g  The  ^^j 
to  go  about  this  job  U  to  Identify  the  func- 
tloos  we  want  done,  and  the  manner  In 
which  they  need  to  be  accomplished,  and 
then  examine  the  alternatives  to  see  how 
woU  they  are  equipped  to  handle  them.  If  an 
UMtspendmt  agency  Is  the  only  route,  then 
ws  should  taks  It.  If  we  can  receive  assur- 
anoss  that  the  functions  wUI  be  adequately 
sarfsd  within  another  structure  as  well,  then 
that  altsmatlve  ought  not  be  arbitrarily  re- 
Jsotsd.  Tbs  question,  then.  Is  not  Independ- 
snco,  bat  Impact. 

A  strong  and  effective  focus  of  manage- 
msnt  Is  what  we  sssk.  TO  maks  but  a  ges- 
ture, or  to  suboctllnats  oceanography  to  other 
mors  tradlUoaal  goals,  would  disappoint  and 
discouisgs  ths  prtvato  ssctor,  drive  out  cap- 
ital, and  waste  ths  taxpayer's  money. 


I  think  you  all  know  where  I  stand.  In 
November  of  last  year.  I  wrote  a  letter  to 
President  Nlzon  joined  by  my  distinguished 
colleagues  Senators  Murphy  and  Hatfield  on 
the  subject  of  such  a  national  focus.  I  would 
like  to  read  you  a  short  portion  of  that 
letter : 

"Mr.  President,  we  are  convinced  that  only 
an  agency  with  the  power  to  determine  the 
national  policy  will  be  able  to  assure  that 
our  efforts  In  the  field  of  oceanography  will 
be  successful.  The  situation  now  Is  too 
fraught  with  duplicated  authority  and  lack 
of  direction  to  lend  Itself  to  an  effective  or- 
ganization. What  Is  needed  Is  a  National 
Agency  that  will  direct  the  exploration  of  the 
ocean  and  Its  environment  much  as  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
does  In  the  exploration  of  outer  space." 

Today.  I  am  as  firmly  convinced  of  the 
need  expressed  In  that  letter  as  I  ever  was, 
and  I  will  continue  to  work  toward  Its  reso- 
lution. 

The  real  question  that  remains  Is  what  is 
to  be  done  and  who  Is  going  to  "put  the  bell 
on  the  cat". 

First,  and  foremost,  the  Federal  govern- 
ment must  provide  Impetus.  As  you  know. 
Vice  President  Agnew  made  a  significant 
start  In  the  right  direction  when  he  an- 
nounced his  five-potnt  program  for  marine 
affairs  last  October.  As  you  also  are  aware, 
the  President  demonstrated  his  sensitivity 
to  the  pulse  of  the  ooeanographlc  community 
by  directing  the  Ash  Council  (The  Advisory 
Council  on  Executive  Reorganization )  to  take 
prcmpt  action  on  the  report  of  the  Stratton 
Commission  (The  Commission  on  Marine 
Science,  Engineering  and  Resources )  He  took 
the  further  step  of  ssslrlng  the  advice  of  a 
distinguished  panel  of  experts  by  designat- 
ing Dr.  James  Wakelln  as  the  Chairman  of 
a  Presidential  Task  Force  on  Oceanography 
and  asking  him  to  recomnMnd  a  new  oceano- 
graphlc  posture  for  the  United  States. 

These  were  good  and  necessary  steps.  Tet 
the  results  of  these  efforts  have  not  yet  come 
to  fruition.  Therefore,  I  once  again  urge  the 
President  to  move  forward  and  provide  his 
support  for  the  marine  affairs  program  of 
the  Unltsd  States.  I  think  that  the  actions 
of  the  concerned  Subcommittees  in  both  the 
House  and  Senate  clearly  demonstrate  that 
the  mood  of  the  Congress  Is  one  of  readiness 
to  move  ahead  without  further  unnecessary 
delay. 

While  the  President  must  furnish  leader- 
ship. I  believe  that  tbe  Congreas  would  be 
remiss  If  it  psrmltted  Its  initiative  and  mo- 
mentum to  die  I  will  pledge  my  best  efforts 
to  see  that  this  doea  not  occur. 

Now  we  come  to  you.  What  role  or  roles 
must  you  play?  I  would  en^>haslBe  two.  and 
taasrass  upon  you  that  these  are  essential. 
Flnt,  you  mtMt,  each  In  your  own  way, 
accept  the  challenge  of  living  together  In  the 
oceans.  Tou  must  use  all  of  your  skills  and 
initiatives  to  solve  problems  of  conflicting 
use.  I  believe  that  Industry  hss  dsmonstrated 
Ito  capacity  to  do  so.  Tbs  establishment  of 
shipping  lanes  In  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  was 
a  cooperative  eCort  of  tiie  oil  and  shipping 
Industries  designed  to  assure  adequate  ocean 
space  for  each  of  their  endeavors.  This  Is  an 
excellent  example  of  the  ability  of  rnterprtse 
to  come  to  grips  with  these  problems  on  Its 
own.  Recent  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  prlvato 
sector  show  promise  for  pollution  abatsoMnt 
and  control.  Such  efforts  are  in  our  own  best 
Intsrests  and  must  be  encouraged  and  accel- 
erated. 

Secondly,  you  must  decide  whether  you 
really  want  "a  place  of  tne  action"  or  not. 
That  phrase  implies  respcMislblUUee.  and  that 
Is  the  thought  I  want  to  leave  you  with 
today. 

m  the  final  analysis.  It  is  up  to  you,  ths 
people  most  concerned  with  the  use  of  our 
Offshore  Resources,  to  see  that  a  strong, 
workable  plan  Is  acUvatsd.  The  Government 
will  be  no  better  than  the  people  It  reprs- 


senu  and  no  stronger  than  the  beet  Its  peo- 
ple can  devise.  The  constituent  members  of 
this  Offshore  Technology  Conference  will,  for 
the  most  part,  be  the  ones  Involved  in  the 
day  to  day  activities  of  our  Oceanographlc 
effort.  I  urge  you  to  let  your  voice  be  heard  in 
that  way  that  most  becomes  your  Individual 
positions  The  Record  for  action  must  be 
clear  and  the  Impetus  to  act  must  be  main- 
tained. 

In  conclusion,  I  feel  certain  that  a  new. 
national  policy  Is  emerging  that  will  lead  the 
United  States  to  pre-eminence  In  the  field 
of  Offshore  Technology.  In  the  many  con- 
ferences which  I  and  my  staff  have  had  with 
persons  within  the  Administration  most  con- 
cerned with  the  direction  that  the  new  poli- 
cies will  take.  I  have  been  most  impressed 
with  the  sincerity  and  the  dedication  of 
these  people.  TTiey  are  truly  Interested  in  a 
strong,  efficient  national  program.  If  I  had 
to  guess  as  to  what  shape  the  new  policies 
would  take.  I  would  say  that  a  National 
Agency  with  a  stoong  voice  will  enterge  In 
the  very  near  future. 

In  fact,  as  most  of  you  know,  the  Ash 
CouncU  made  Its  still  secret  report  to  the 
President  on  April  15,  and  he  Is  currently 
personally  reviewing  It.  It  U  well  known  In 
Washington  that  when  President  Nixon  per- 
sonally reviews  the  action  of  a  study  group, 
a  strong,  efllclent  policy  will  emerge.  I  look 
forward  to  receiving  these  recommendations 
with  the  full  expectauon  that  they  will  be 
a  policy  which  we  can  all  accept;  a  new,  re- 
organized effort,  perhaps  even  at  the  Cabinet 
Level,  could  well  emerge.  However,  I  am  not 
a  prophet,  and  we  will  all  have  to  await, 
even  though  most  anxiously,  the  release  of 
the  recommendations.  I  do  pledge  to  you, 
nevertheless,  to  aoospt  nothing  less  than  ths 
vigorous  program  which  X  have  outlined  to 
you  today. 


Ajn^  SO,  1970 
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AN  ADDRESS  BY  A.  E.  GIBSON. 
MARITIME  ADMINISTRATOR 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  recently. 
Mr.  A.  E.  Olbfion,  Maritime  Administra- 
tor, n.8.  Department  of  Commerce,  ad- 
dressed the  Port  of  Philadelphia  Mari- 
time Society. 

His  remarks  on  the  subject  of  the  ad- 
ministration's present  new  maritime  pro- 
gram deserve  the  attoition  of  Senators. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  ex- 
cellent review  of  the  maritime  situation 
be  printed  In  the  Recokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  review 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro, 
asfoUows: 
Rbmasxs  ST  A.  R.  OmaoN,  MAarmfx  Admin- 

isnuToa,  U.8.  Dbpsstmsnt  or  Coiurkcs. 

Bkfobx  Amnoal  Masitims  DiNKsa  OF  Post 

OF  PHn.AOKI.PMIA  MAUmCS  SOCIXTT,  PHTLA- 

oKLj>HiA,  Pa  ,  AFan.  aS.  1870 

More  than  any  other  city  in  this  Nation, 
Philadelphia  melds  Into  one  vital  combina- 
tion the  maritime  traditions  of  yesterday, 
today  and  tomorrow. 

Your  plan  for  Penn's  Landing  Is  a  perfect 
example  of  this  blending  of  old  and  new — 
marking  the  traditional  spot  where  ths 
founder  of  the  city  stepped  ashore  with  a 
complex  of  services  for  tonaorrow's  toturlst 
and  trader. 

At  every  turn  of  this  historic  city  we  are 
reminded  of  the  tonse  days  when  our  Nation 
was  founded  by  a  band  of  men  dedicated  to 
the  preservation  of  their  own  and  their 
descendants'  freedom  from  tyranny.  We  are 
reminded  also  of  the  glories  of  our  maritime 
past,  when  Philadelphia  was  the  leading  port 
in  a  nation  thoroughly  aware  of  Its  depend- 
ence on  trade. 

The  most  famous  names  In  American  ship- 
building have  left  their  mark  in  this  area — 
BetU.  Harlan  and  HolUngsworth  of  Wllmlng- 
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ton;  Reansy  and  Neafls  of  Philadelphia; 
Pusey  and  Jones  of  Wilmington;  Cramp  of 
PhlladelphU,  and  Roach  of  Chester:  New 
York  Shipbuilding  Company  of  Camden;  the 
famous  Hog  Island  Yard  of  American  Inter- 
national Shipbuilding  Corporation:  and  Sun 
Shipyard,  at  Chester,  as  well  as  the  Phila- 
delphia Navy  Yard. 

Today  when  our  Nation  and  Its  trade  have 
grown  to  a  position  of  world  leadership,  the 
Delaware  River  Port  area  has  continued  to 
maintain  a  commanding  position  as  the 
largest  fresh  water  port  in  the  country,  sec- 
ond In  amount  of  cargo  tonnage  bandied, 
providing  100,000  Jobs  In  port  related  Indus- 
tries. 

Your  plans  for  inTsstlng  one  hundred  mil- 
lion dollars  In  some  of  the  most  advanced 
and  flexible  cargo  tormlnals  to  be  built  any- 
where shows  that  you  are  not  resting  on 
memories  of  the  past,  but  are  determined  to 
maintain  your  leadership  In  the  future. 

Obviously  this  is  the  right  place  for  me 
to  look  for  support  in  the  task  of  placing 
the  U.S.  Merchant  Marine  once  again  In  the 
lead  among  maritime  nations. 

Our  maritime  trade  Is  divided  Into  two 
main  categories,  with  very  different  require- 
ments for  handling  and  shipping.  One  Is  the 
high  value  general  cargo,  which  moves  prln- 
dpally  In  liners.  Increasingly  In  contamer- 
ahlps.  The  other  la  the  heavy  tonnage  bulk 
cargo,  none  ths  leas  vital  to  our  Industrial 
capacity  and  to  those  manufacturers  who  in 
turn  produce  the  high  value  manufactured 
goods. 

President  Nixon's  new  maritime  program 
for  the  first  time  In  oiu  hlstcsy  recognises 
ths  Importance  of  providing  ships  for  both 
types  of  cargo.  In  the  past  we  have  concen- 
trated on  the  high  value  liner  trade  and 
have  let  the  btilk  cargo  get  along  as  best  it 
oould.  Consequently,  otir  bulk  ships  hsve 
become  older  and  fewer  and  less  economic, 
and  our  steadily  growing  bulk  trade  has  gone 
by  default  to  foreign  flag  ships  or  industrial 
carriers. 

In  reviewing  the  trends  of  UJS.  trade  to 
determine  the  needs  for  U3.  ships,  we  have 
been  made  painfully  aware  of  our  prevlotis 
failures  to  provide  for  adequato  U3.-flag 
capacity  for  bulk  trade.  All  our  projections 
show  that  while  liner  cargo  will  Increase 
only  moderately  In  the  next  decade,  dry  bulk 
cargo  wlU  increase  by  at  least  30%.  Uquld 
bulk  by  some  46%,  and  neo-bulk  by  almost 
70% .  We  define  neo-bulk  as  the  type  of  cargo 
now  being  carried  by  tramp  ships,  (m^  m 
liner  breakbulk  service,  or  very  large  lot 
slaes  of  commodities  such  as  automobiles. 
Iron  and  stsel  products,  eto.  Such  commod- 
ities in  the  future  wUl  probably  be  handled 
in  a  manner  to  mlnlmlHn  handling  costs  ss 
are  the  more  trsdltional  bulk  cargoes  of 
today. 

Tbs  long-range  building  plan  undertaken 
in  I>resident  Kisenbower's  Administration 
has  produced  about  166  new  liners  delivered 
In  the  past  16  years,  with  another  26  under 
construction.  These  are  among  the  most  mod- 
em cargo  ahliw  In  the  world.  But  only  1  new 
dry  bulk  carrier  for  foreign  trade  has  been 
built  in  this  same  period,  although  3  have 
been  converted  from  war-built  ships  under 
the  Ship  Kvrttange  I>ragram.  No  privately 
owned  tankers  have  been  built  with  govern- 
ment construction  subsidy  In  that  time, 
though  60  have  been  built  with  the  aid  of 
Federal  Ship  Mortgage  Insurance,  and  an- 
other 60  have  been  built  and  financed  by 
the  oil  companies.  So  we  find  ourselves  at 
this  point  with  a  prlvatoly  owned  XJJB.  mer- 
chant fleet  in  which  three-quarters  of  our 
vessels  are  over  X  years  old.  with  a  National 
Defense  Reeerve  Fleet  of  lees  than  160  cargo 
ships  which  will  be  \iseable  for  emergencies 
over  the  next  few  years,  and  with  an  almost 
nonexistent  bulk  fleet. 

President  Nixon's  new  program  has  been 
designed  to  correct  these  deflciencles  by  pro- 
viding government  aid  for  building  about  SO 
new  ships  a  year  for  the  next  10  yean.  To 


encourage  this  requested  construction.  In 
addition  to  the  required  shipbuilding  sub- 
sidies, all  qualified  operators  will  be  able  to 
establish  tax-deferred  construction  reserve 
funds  to  help  build  up  capital  for  ship  re- 
placement. We  have  also  requested  an  m- 
crease  In  the  Federal  Ship  Mortgage  Insur- 
ance celling  from  the  present  $1  billion  to 
t3  billion,  in  order  to  expand  use  of  this 
highly  successful  method  of  obtaining  pri- 
vate financing  for  new  ship  construction. 
ITke  new  program  will  also  make  operating 
aid  available  for  the  first  time  to  non-liner 
bulk  carriers. 

Other  elements  of  the  President's  maritime 
program  are  designed  to  give  greater  Incen- 
tive to  both  ship  operators  and  builders  to 
lower  costs  and  Improve  efllclency.  We  plan 
gradually  to  reduce  the  government's  con- 
struction-differential subsidy  to  approxi- 
mately 35%,  while  encouraging  the  use  of 
multi-year  procurement  methods  for  large 
orders  of  standard  ships.  The  shipyards  will 
be  encouraged  to  participate  in  the  design 
of  new  ships  and  to  take  the  Initiative  In 
seeking  to  contribute  their  own  expertise  to 
the  task  of  lowering  shipbuilding  costs. 

Operators  too  will  be  given  the  Incentive 
to  Improve  the  efficiency  of  their  <^;>eratlons. 
Subsidy  administration  will  be  stmpllfled  by 
restricting  subsldlzable  items  to  seamen's 
wagec  and  Insurance  and  by  eliminating  ex- 
cess profits  recapture.  Basing  wage  subsidy 
payments  on  an  Index  system  related  to 
changes  In  a  nationwide  wage  index  will  en- 
courage operators  to  hold  their  wage  costs 
at  reasonable  levels. 

These  changes  In  the  present  subsidy  sys- 
tem should  greatly  Improve  the  productivity 
of  our  new  merchant  ships,  to  the  benefit  of 
those  who  buUd,  sail,  and  use  them. 

There  are  three  important  dements  wblcta 
must  be  added  to  this  program,  however.  The 
most  Important  is  sssuranos  by  management 
and  labor  that  differences  between  them  can 
be  settled  without  disruption  of  service.  Sec- 
ond Is  the  Investment  of  some  $4  billion  In 
capital  over  the  next  decade  by  private  in- 
vestors to  carry  through  the  new  program. 
ThUl,  is  the  provision  o*  cargo  for  the  new 
ships.  Tbsse  are  three  vital  Ingredients  for 
the  program's  success  that  the  govonment 
cannot  provide,  but  we  have  every  hope  that 
all  three  of  these  requirements  will  be  met. 

This  new  maritime  program  can  be  very 
Important  to  the  IMaware  River  I>ort  area. 
The  expanded  shipbuilding  program  will  offer 
an  opportunity  to  U.  S.  shipyards  for  new 
long-term  building  contracts  that  should 
make  worthwhile  the  expansion  and  modern- 
isation of  their  facilities.  We  have  already 
placed  contracts  for  the  design  of  a  number 
of  standard  new  ship  types  that  can  be 
ordered  in  quantity.  We  expect  these  designs 
to  be  developed  shortly. 

Undoubtedly,  many  of  the  new  general 
cargo  ships  that  will  be  ordered  In  Uie  next 
decade  will  be  oontalnershlps  or  barge-carry- 
ing ships.  The  new  and  converted  oontalner- 
shlps already  placed  in  service  by  American 
companies  have  proved  so  successful  that 
several  companies  are  now  meeting  the  active 
competition  of  foreign  lines  without  govern- 
ment operating  help.  Even  more  productive 
ships  should  be  forthcoming  In  the  future. 
We  fully  expect  American  oompanles  to  main- 
tain their  lead  In  this  area,  for  oontamerlza- 
tlon  offers  posslttilltles  for  automated,  Into- 
grated  operations  at  which  Americans  have 
proved  to  be  most  successful  In  the  past. 

Contalnerlzatlon  extends  the  reach  of  a 
port  deep  into  the  hinterland.  You  are  no 
longer  sending  shipments  from  Phlladdphla 
lust  to  LeHavre  or  Rotterdam,  but  a  slnc^e 
ship  provides  service  to  the  whole  of  Western 
Europe.  By  agreements  with  truck,  raU,  and 
barge  operatocs  at  both  ends  of  the  ocean 
loumey,  oontalnersblp  operators  can  control 
a  coordinated  Intermodal  system  that  offers 
a  complete  transportation  service  from  seller 
to  buyer. 


The  provision  for  eflldent  container  han- 
dling at  your  expanded  I>acker  Avenue  Ter- 
minal and  your  new  lloga  Marine  Terminal 
Indicates  that  you  expect  to  keep  In  stop 
with  the  container  parade,  and  I  hope  that 
many  of  the  new  American  contalnershlps 
will  be  serving  the  Delaware  River  port  area. 
You  have  a  strategic  location  In  the  heart 
of  the  wealthy  tndustrlallzed  Northeast, 
within  overnight  reach  of  60  million  people 
with  970  billion  worth  of  purchasing  power 
and  36%  of  the  Industrial  capacity  of  the 
NatloiL  Add  the  aggressive  and  forward- 
looking  promotional  efforts  of  the  Delaware 
River  Port  Autho^ty,  and  the  Delaware  Bay 
area  will  iindoubtedly  be  able  to  capture  ita 
share  of  container  trade. 

This  area  has  been  principally  noted  In 
recent  years  for  ita  bulk  traffic.  With  66% 
of  its  116  million  tons  of  annual  waterbome 
traffic  represented  by  petroleum  products, 
and  another  30%  by  iron  ore  and  other  bulk 
commodities,  the  Delaware  River  ports  ars  In 
a  commanding  position  to  benefit  from  the 
steady  growth  In  bulk  trade  which  our  fore- 
casta  predict.  Much  of  the  entire  Northeast- 
em  United  States  Is  dependent  on  economic 
transportatlcm  of  bulk  raw  materials,  which 
are  coming  to  depend  more  and  more  on  the 
use  of  superslBed  ocean  carriers.  Many  highly 
specialized  handling  facilities  for  theee  bulk 
goods  are  already  available  here,  and  your 
plans  wisely  Include  even  mcw«  and  better 
facilities  for  this  traffic. 

The  increasing  slas  of  tankers  and  othw 
bulk  carriers,  however.  Is  rapidly  outmoding 
many  ot  our  port  facilities.  Unfortunately. 
In  many  cases  these  huge  ships  will  soon 
exceed  even  the  possibility  of  providing  ade- 
quate channels  into  our  port  areas,  which  In 
many  Instances  have  already  reached  thslr 
Idiyslcal  limits  of  width  and  depth.  Further 
efforts  at  expansion  threaten  to  Increase  the 
dangers  of  ooIUsIcmu  m  crowded  waters.  Ir- 
reparable damage  to  shoreslde  structtires, 
and  the  constant  threat  of  massive  pollution 
of  our  waterways.  Tbls  area  is  fortunate  In 
having  exceptionally  deep  water  in  the  Bay 
of  76  feet  or  more,  and  more  unused  space 
along  the  135  mile  length  of  the  River  and 
Bay  than  many  other  port  areas.  While  It  Is 
more  fortunately  situated  in  these  respects 
than  most  of  the  other  Atlantic  Coast  ports, 
here,  too,  new  solutions  will  have  to  be 
found  for  the  rapidly  approaching  day  when 
Ilmlta  must  be  set  cm  fnrthw  e^qianslon  of 
the  port  area. 

An  interesting  paper  on  The  Impact  of 
Increasing  Vessel  Sises  on  the  Ports  of  the 
United  States"  will  be  preeented  to  the  Con- 
vention of  the  American  I>etroleum  Xnstituto 
at  Absecon,  New  Jersey,  by  General  Allen  F. 
Clartc,  Jr..  nert  weA.  Oensral  Clartc  Is.  of 
course,  the  President  of  your  Philadelphia 
Port  Corporation  and  a  member  of  one  of 
the  committees  of  the  American  Association 
of  Port  Authorities  which  Is  studying  the 
long-range  Impact  of  ship  stses  on  porta.  He 
polnto  out  that  while  no  major  Incissse  in 
the  draft  reqtilrementa  of  break-bulk  or 
container  ships  serving  the  general  cargo 
trades  is  expected  in  the  next  30  years,  the 
drafts  of  vessels  serving  the  bulk  tradee  are 
already  exceeding  the  channel  depths  in  al- 
most all  of  our  porta. 

Commenting  on  General  Clark's  pi4>er,  Mr. 
Howard  Marsden,  one  of  the  port  experts  In 
the  Maritime  Administration,  has  pointed 
out  that  physical  and  economic  limitations 
may  cause  a  leveling  off  In  the  growth  rate 
of  size  of  bulk  ships  in  the  Seventies.  Never- 
theless, he  agrees  that  there  are  many 
economies  still  to  be  realized  through  use  of 
larger  vessels  to  carry  crude  oil  to  the  Atlan- 
tie  Coast  from  Venesuela,  the  Middle  last, 
Nigeria  and  XJbya,  and  to  the  I>aclflc  Coast 
from  Indonesia,  and  residual  fuel  oil  from 
Venezuela  and  the  Caribbean  to  East  Coast 
ports.  The  economic  possibilities  of  carrying 
oil  from  Alaska's  North  Slope  to  West  and 
East  Coast  U.S.  porta  In  very  large  tankers 
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U  ftlao  imder  tnt«n«ly«  InTwtlgatlon  at  tb« 
prMcnt  tlm*.  The  n.8.-Jap«BaM  uid  Kuro- 
pMm  export  eoAl  tndea  and  Iron  ace  imports 
from  SouUi  Amerte*  alao  offer  opportunltlee 
for  ecoaomlcal  transport  In  large  dry  bulk 
carrlera. 

Since  most  of  our  praaent  ports  are  Inade- 
quate to  handle  ships  of  more  than  60,000- 
80,000  tons,  we  must  consider  the  need  for 
building  entirely  new  ports,  probably  off- 
shore in  deep  water,  to  handle  these  steadily 
growing  bulk  trades.  I  read  with  interest  Just 
recently  of  a  proposed  multl-purpoae  island 
facility  In  Delaware  Bay  that  would  handle 
■apeitankers  of  up  to  250,000  deadweight 
tons  and  all  kinds  of  bulk  cargoes,  both  In- 
bound and  outbound.  Such  facilities  might 
have  many  uses — as  combined  sea  and  air- 
ports, making  use  of  helicopters,  hydrofoils, 
ttirface-e7ect  ships,  pipelines,  barges  and 
smaller  ships  to  transfer  passengers  and 
cargo  from  the  superships  to  their  land 
destinations. 

The  problems  of  pollution  posed  by  such 
facilities  would  have  to  be  given  the  most  In- 
tensive consideration,  however.  We  can  no 
longer  afford  to  Ignore  the  poaalbUity  of  Ir- 
raverslble  damage  to  our  envlronxaent  cauaed 
by  Installations  of  this  type.  President  Nixon 
has  made  very  clear  his  commitment  to  stop 
tlM  pollution  of  our  waters.  In  addition  to 
sabmltttng  a  tlO  billion  Clean  Waters  Act  to 
tbe  Congress,  he  aatabUahad  earUer  this 
month  a  National  Industrial  Pollution  Con- 
trol Cotincll.  Composed  of  top  repreaenta- 
ttTea  of  business  and  Industry  appointed  by 
tbe  Secretary  of  Commerce,  the  Council  will 
•drtn  the  President  and  the  Chairman  of 
tb*  Oouncll  on  Environmental  Quality  on 
programs  of  industry  relating  to  the  quality 
of  the  environment.  They  will  identify  the 
problems,  recommend  solutions,  and  advise 
on  governmental  policies  concerning  an- 
Tlronnaental  quality  as  they  affect  Industry. 

There  is  obviously  a  direct  relationship  be- 
tween the  national  effort  to  reverse  the 
«i«n««jtrn  affects  of  pollution  and  the  plans 
ftar  expansion  of  Industry  and  cargo  >'«"'<""g 
tacllltlaa  In  port  areas  such  as  the  Delaware 
BlTW  araa.  If  it  becomes  neceaaary  to  aatab- 
Uah  port  facilities  in  open  watara  of  barbon 
or  In  the  coartal  aone.  prlTata  industry 
gioapa.  public  agandea.  and  tlM  FsdanU  Oor- 
ammrent  will  have  to  work  together  to  aolva 
tha  problems  that  will  result. 

For  o\ir  part,  we  have  taken  steps  to  join 
with  the  Corpa  of  Engineers  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Ttaasportatlon  in  a  study  to  be 
trndartakan  at  tbe  completion  of  tha  Ameri- 
can AMOdatlon  of  Port  AutborlUaa'  study. 
Our  objective  would  be  to  formulate  a  na- 
ttonal  poaltlon  and  to  detarmlne  what  efforts 
■bould  ba  undrartaken  to  aolve  some  of  the 
uzgant  probianoa  poaed  by  tba  suparahlpa. 

A  wgXinal  attack  on  tbe  solTtng  of  aucb 
■antual  problama  la  incraaalngly  in  use  and 
la  many  InataiKaa  been  spactaeularly 
Sucb  an  approach  la  partteularly 
approprlAta  In  tbe  case  of  timnaportatlon, 
vbteb — \t  an  earlier,  hard  won  knowledge  of 
la  atiU  of  uaa — means  "earrylng 
boundary  Unaa  oi  etttaa, 
oounttaa.  atataa.  and  nations,  and  acroaa  tbe 
tDtarf aoaa  between  one  form  of  tranaport  and 
another. 

Once  again  I  am  baartanad  by  tba  avMance 
tbat  tba  Utiamwn  Bay  area  to  out  ahead  la 
tta  thinking  about  tbaaa  probUoM.  Tb»  reoog- 
Bltkn  by  tba  Oovamora  o(  PannajlTaala. 
Maw  Jeraay,  and  Dataware  tbat  tranapcrtatlon 
problama  of  aU  ktnda  are  ragtooal  problama 
and  must  ba  handled  on  a  regional  baala,  la. 
X  balleva.  a  tar-algbtad  and  atataamanlika 
attttoda.  WbUa  tbalr  iMPPOtntaiant  in  1968  of 
a  Ooomttaa  oa  Haglnnal  Parakipmant  waa 
dlraetad  Initially  to  oonaldMatlom  at  a  com- 
prabanalTa  airport  sjataiii  for  tba  tbraa 
■tataa.  I  baUsra  tbalr  action  trnplldty  raoog- 
olaM  tba  tntardqMSidanoa  o<  aU  tranqporta- 
tlon  In  tba 


In  tbe  past  tbe  free  competition  of  ports 
and  of  transportatloD  modes  has  contributed 
to  tbalr  growth  and  strength.  Under  the 
private  entarprlaa  aystam  we  have  developed 
a  tranapcrtatlon  network  aacond  to  none  In 
its  extent  and  variety.  But  we  have  been  able 
to  do  so  In  part  because  we  were  big  enough, 
with  space  enough  and  resources  enough 
added  to  sufficient  wealth  to  afford  the  dupli- 
cation that  sometimes  resulted  from  unco- 
ordinated promotional  and  regulatory  pol- 
ices. As  greater  demands  are  placed  on  these 
diminishing  resources,  transportation  plan- 
ning must  be  undertaken  in  full  cooperation 
with  other  planning  bodies,  such  as  those 
concerned  with  land  use  and  population 
growth. 

The  Increased  Interrelation  of  every  aspect 
of  our  Uvea  Involves  us  more  and  more  In 
cooperative  efforts  for  mutual  goals.  I  believe 
that  one  such  goal  must  be  tbe  maintenance 
and  support  of  a  Merchant  Marine  that  will 
be  adequate  for  our  nation's  trade  and  de- 
fense and  that  will  serve  our  business  and 
trading  community  more  efficiently.  It  must 
be  an  Integral  part  of  our  whole  transporta- 
tion system. 

Otir  plana  for  the  future  will  affect  and  be 
affected  by  your  plans.  Tour  plans  will  influ- 
ence and  be  influenced  by  developments  in 
other  modes  of  transportation  and  by  the 
plans  of  other  porta  and  other  regions.  The 
plans  of  all  of  us  will  depend  on  the  Inter- 
locking decisions  of  our  customers.  All  of 
us — government,  industry,  labor — on  sea. 
land,  or  In  the  port,  can  help  or  hinder  each 
other.  In  the  long  run,  we  can  help  ourselves 
most  by  helping  each  other  to  provide  the 
best  and  moat  efficient  transportation  system 
possible  for  tbli  area  and  for  the  whole 
nation. 


STUDY  OF  ATTACK  CARRIERS 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  today's 
Washington  Post  contains  an  interesting 
article  by  Bernard  Noniter,  summarizing 
the  results  of  a  significant  study  on  at- 
tack carriers  prepared  by  the  Defense 
Department's  Systems  Analysis  Division. 

This  study  determines,  among  other 
thincs.  that  a  land-based  tactical  air 
wing  costs  $163.4  million  less  per  year 
than  a  sea-baaed  wing  and  that  there  are 
an  adequate  number  of  overseas  land 
baaes  available  in  Central  Europe,  Korea, 
and  Southeast  Asia.  Thus,  the  study's 
principal  finding  is  that  "it  is  cheaper 
and  more  effective  to  use  land  bases  for 
tactical  air  operations  in  areas  of  the 
world  in  which  adequate  overseas  bases 
are  available." 

The  conclusion  of  thk  DC^  study  is 
that  linee  the  present  carrier  fleet  can 
be  redaoed  to  fewer  than  13,  we  do  not 
need  to  build  any  additional  attack  car- 
riers at  this  time.  This  conclusion  is  con- 
sistent with  the  position  taken  by  Sen- 
ator Can  and  myself  before  tbe  Joint 
Armed  Services  Subcommittee  on  CVAN- 
70. 

In  my  testimony  before  that  subcom- 
mittee, I  urged  a  delay  in  the  fimding  at 
CVAM-'n  until  fiscal  year  1975,  at  the 
earnest.  U&fortunately,  the  subcommit- 
tee recommended  funding  for  this  new 
carrier  in  fiscal  year  1971. 

I  hope  that  carefUl  consideration  will 
be  given  to  the  DOD  report  dtoniBSftd  In 
Mr.  Nosslter's  article.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  his  article  be  printed  In  the 

BOOOIB. 

Then  betnc  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tbe  Rsookd, 
asfollowi: 


(Prom  tba  Waabington  Poat.  Apr.  M.  1870] 

PxMTsooit  BrvBT   Ssra  Flkbt  Cam  Ba  Cut: 

BapoBT  DBConKTa  CaaaxBa 

(By  Bernard  D.  Noaaltar) 

A  secret  Pentagon  study  concludes  that 
tha  nation  does  not  need  any  additional  air- 
craft carriers  and  could  safely  cut  its  present 
fleet  of  15  to  fewer  than  12. 

The  report,  prepared  In  the  Defense  De- 
partment's Systems  Analysis  Division,  calcu- 
lates that  each  new  carrier  costs  $414.5  mil- 
lion a  year  to  build,  operate  and  support. 
In  contrast,  the  construction,  deployment 
and  operation  of  the  same  number  of  planes 
at  an  overseas  base  costs  S2S1.1  million  a 
year.  Thus,  a  land-based  wing  saves  tl03.4 
million  annually,  or  40  per  cent. 

An  unclassifled,  60-page  version  of  the 
controversial  study  has  been  obtained  by 
The  Washington  Post  as  the  House  opened 
debate  yesterday  on  a  820.2  billion  military 
procurement  bill.  It  Includea  8152  million  for 
another  nuclear  carrier. 

The  principal  flnding  of  the  study  holds: 
"It  Is  cheaper  and  more  effective  to  use  land 
basea  for  tactical  air  operations  in  areas  of 
the  world  In  which  adequate  overseas  bases 
are  available." 

This  rule,  the  document  finds,  applies  to 
Central  Europe.  Korea  and  Southeast  Asia. 
The  paper  says  that  requirements  for  the 
Middle  East  and  Southern  Europe  are  harder 
to  estimate.  But  it  argues  that  carrlera  in  the 
Mediterranean  as  well  as  the  North  Sea 
would  be  highly  vulnerable  to  Soviet  bomb- 
era  and  submarinea.  Thua,  "it  Is  difficult  to 
see  a  need  for  a  large  number  of  carriers  in 
any  single  war." 

Congressional  critics  of  addltloiua  carriers 
havs  known  of  the  existence  of  the  Penta- 
gon study  for  nearly  a  year  but  have  been 
tmable  to  obtain  it.  The  unclassifled  version 
waa  dlacuaaed  at  tbe  Brookings  Institution 
last  winter. 

The  study  touches  on  the  Navy's  most  sen- 
sitive nerve.  Without  carriers,  much  of  tha 
justiflcatlon  for  a  surface  fleet  would  dis- 
appear and  the  Navy  would  be  confined  to 
essentially  a  submarine  force. 

Not  surprlalngly,  the  Navy  has  bitterly  at- 
tacked the  paper.  The  Navy's  vlewa  are  sup- 
ported by  all  but  one  member  of  a  sub- 
committee drawn  from  the  two  congreasiooal 
Armed  Services  Committees.  last  weak  they 
published  a  brief  report  urging  the  building 
of  a  third  nuclear  carrier. 

The  subcommittee  report  said  tbat  "even 
though  the  ocmparatlTe  costs  of  tba  various 
altamatlvea  (land-basad  versus  carrier 
wings)  have  been  under  study  for  aome 
time  by  tbe  Department  of  Defense,  there 
Is  no  agreed-upon  position  wltbln  tbe  De- 
partment on  this  matter." 

The  leglalators  quoted  Gen.  Sarle  O. 
Wbeeler,  chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  as  saying:  "I  don't  regard  any  of  theaa 
studies  myself  as  being  deflnlttve  and  they 
certainly  are  not  convincing  to  me  as  a  baaU 
for  making  a  judgment  as  to  tbe  need  for 
sea-baaad  tactical  air.' 

Apart  fnm  oost  and  vulnerability,  tba 
crucial   polnta   In   the   disputed  study   are 


On  tbe  average,  a  land  base  can  ba  set  up 
and  its  planea  ready  to  fly  as  quickly  as  a 
carrier  and  Its  support  can  steam  Into  action. 
A  land-based  wing  tnmsported  by  sea  can  ba 
deployed  in  Europe  in  26  days;  in  Asia  in 
32  days.  The  study  asstuies  that  an  addi- 
tional carrier  wing  would  be  baaed  half  tb* 
time  on  the  coast  nearest  a  aoene  oC  oombat 
and  half  the  time  on  tha  fartbast  ooaat. 
Averaging  these  periods,  a  carrier  wing  can 
ba  deployed  for  Europe  in  28  days,  for  Asia 
In  sa  days. 

TTtuler  Ideal  conditions,  wltb  tba  carrier 
wing  based  on  the  coaat  cloaest  to  an  action, 
tba  vassal  oould  be  deployed  In  Buzopa  in 
11  days  and  in  Asia  In  U  days.  But  by  flying 
•  "^ara  baaa  kit"  In  seven  C-6A  cargo  idanaa 
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to  a  nmway  overseas,  a  land-based  wing  oould 
be  deployed  In  Europe  In  12  days  and  In 
Asia  in  18  days.  Tbe  extra  coat  of  using  trans- 
port planea  would  be  about  8140  million  a 
year.  This  sUll  leaves  the  land-basad  wing 
wltb  a  8130  million  advantage  for  a  dai^oy- 
ment  virtually  as  rapid  as  the  maximum 
speed  for  tbe  carrier. 

Land-baaed  and  aea-based  planes  could 
make  about  the  same  number  of  flighta  per 
day  in  the  first  three  months  of  an  engage- 
ment. Thereafter,  the  land-based  craft  would 
be  fiown  30  to  100  percent  more  frequently 
because  carriers  must  be  withdrawn  for  re- 
pairs. 

Some  carriers — from  two  to  five  In  the  two 
oceans — are  sUU  necessary,  largely  to  "show 
the  flag"  and  to  serve  as  an  earnest  of  In- 
tentions. However,  "It  Is  nothing  but  a 
myth"  that  the  Navy  requires  three  carriers 
for  each  one  deployed.  This  "myth"  is  based 
on  a  belief  that  sailors  can't  be  kept  away 
from  their  families  for  a  long  time. 

Teatarday,  House  critics  of  the  820.2  biUlon 
mUltary  weapona  bUl  decisively  lost  their 
first  two  skiimlsbes.  An  smendment  by  Rep. 
OtU  Pike  (D-N.T.)  to  strip  8200  mlUlon 
sou^t  by  tbe  Pentagon  as  "contingency 
funds"  for  claima  made  by  Lockheed  Air- 
craft on  tbe  C-6A  was  beaten,  90  to  48.  An- 
other amendment  by  Rep.  Jeffery  Cohelan 
(D-Cal.),  to  prevent  placing  multiple  Inde- 
pendently targeted  reentry  vehldea  (MIBV) 
on  land-basad  mlssUes,  was  defeated,  86  to  S8. 

'R>day,  tbe  House  resumes  voting  on  tbe 
measure.  Among  other  tilings.  It  will  con- 
sider an  amendment  to  eliminate  the  8182 
million  for  a  third  nudeax  carrier. 

A  central  feature  of  the  Systems  Analysis 
study  is  lU  breakdown  of  the  con^wratlve 
costs  for  a  carrier  and  a  land-based  wing.  It 
assumes  that  both  will  use  the  same  num- 
ber of  planea  and  it  divides  the  investment 
coat — the  oost  to  btilld  tbe  ships  and 
planea— over  their  estimated  tiseful  life  to 
derive  an  annual  oost.  Tbls  la  added  to  the 
operating  cost  to  obtain  tbe  total  expense. 
The  oost  categortea  compared  are  these: 

Aircraft — tbe  operating  costs  for  land  and 
aea-baaed  are  tba  aame.  But  tbe  Investmant 
coat  of  tbe  land-baaed  wing  U  814  mllllcn 
a  year  less  because  tbe  aoeldent  rate  for  ear- 
rtar-based  planea  la  higher. 

Ilaoo  niillrtlng  and  operating  a  carrier  Is 
886.9  mllllan  a  year  more  expenaive  than 
buying  and  running  a  base  tbat  can  ba 
transported  In  ships  or  by  air  to  a  runway 


Defenses — Tbe  destroyer  escorts  to  de- 
fend a  carrier  oost  868.6  million  more  an- 
nually than  the  miasUes,  anti-aircraft  bat- 
teries and  security  forces  to  defend  a  land 


LoglstlaB — Supply  ships  and  deatroyar  ea- 
oorta  needed  to  serrice  a  carrier  run 
888  •  •  •  problem  exlsta,  it  oould  be  solved 
by  assigning  carriers  to  "home  ports"  abroad 
or  by  rotating  men  in  and  out  of  deployed 
ablpa. 

NBC-TV  PROGRAM  "POLLUTION  IS 
A  MATTER  OP  CHOICE" 

Mr.  MU8KTW.  Mr.  President.  NBC-TV 
recently  broadcast  a  program  about  the 
environment  entitled  "Pollution  Is  a 
Matter  of  Choice." 

The  program  focused  clearly  on  tbe 
nature  of  the  dilemma  that  America  faces 
as  we  try  to  organise  ourselves  and  to 
make  the  decisions  to  enhance  and  pro- 
tect our  environment. 

The  decisions  each  of  us  will  have  to 
make  are  effectively  portrayed  in  the 
NBC  White  Paper. 

Reporter  Prank  MeGee  and  writer- 
producer  Pred  Preed  showed  an  Intdll- 
gent  and  sensitive  insight  Into  the  prob- 
lems of  environmental  oontamlnatloii. 


I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the 
transcript  of  the  program  appear  in  the 
Rkcoko  at  this  time. 

There  being  no  oblection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcord,  as  follows: 

NBC  Whttk  PAPSa:   PoLLtmoN  Is  a  Matrs 
or  Cboxcb 

McOxx.  We  know  about  our  murderous 
machines.  We  know  about  the  environment 
they  are  murdering.  We  have  heard  all  the 
apocalyptic  propheclea.  We  know  all  the  ter- 
rible statistics.  We  believe  them.  There's  no 
more  room  for  argument.  The  danger  is  real. 

But  we  also  know  we  cannot  turn  back 
the  clock.  We  live  in  an  industrial  society. 
We  need  what  it  produces. 

This  program  is  about  the  real  options 
that  are  open  to  us.  About  the  real  choices 
before  us. 

McOkx.  This  Is  where  we  begin.  This  Is 
Machlasport,  Bialne. 

Seemingly  a  world  away  from  tbe  bli^ted 
cltlea  our  technology  has  built.  But  what  is 
happening  here,  now,  to  theee  people  .  .  . 

The  decisions  they  are  facing,  may  tell 
us  some  Important  things  about  our  hopes  of 
reclaiming  our  polluted  landscape. 

We  know  about  the  beautlea  of  Maine: 
The  tourist  eye  view.  But  it's  not  quite  tbe 
same  if  you  live  here,  have  to  make  a  liv- 
ing here. 

The  people  who  came  here,  800  years  ago, 
to  make  this  nation,  saw  nature  as  tbe  enemy. 

Here  it  stiU  is.  It  threatens  man's  survival. 
He  has  to  fight  it  to  stirvlve.  Thaf  s  why  he 
built  his  tn»«»>»t«M   to  help  him  survive. 

In  America,  we've  always  believed  in  "prog- 
ress". Technology  would  make  us  free. 

That's  deep  in  our  culture:  Western,  Puri- 
tan, American. 

It's  how  we  created  tbls  nation. 

We  learned  to  control  some  of  nature  with 
our  '"^i'Hina,  And  tbat  control  made  some 
of  us  rich,  and  most  of  us  comfortable. 
We  have  more  "things"  than  any«me  else 
ever  bad. 

But  we  began  to  lose  ctmtroi  of  tbe  ma- 
chinea. 

We  began  to  run  short  of  those  resources 
we  thought  were  endless.  The  skies  and  tbe 
rivers  and  the  land  began  to  disappear  un- 
der tbe  sm<Ae  and  litter  of  our  industrial 
waste. 

The  cities  technology  built  were  scarred 
with  poverty,  crime,  racial  riolence. 

It's  easy  to  see  why  we  are  nostalgic  now 
for  places  like  Machla^>ort.  But  now  tbat 
nostalgia  Is  tbreatened. 

Change  Is  ocmlngl  Industry.  Technology. 

Why  let  It  happen  hereT  Why  not  preserve 
this  place  as  It  Is  now? 

The  answer,  aa  we  shall  see  la  tbls  next 
hour,  is  not  easy,  not  uncomplicatod. 

Begin  wltb  this  seemingly  unrelated  fact: 
we  need  oU  in  tbls  country  to  run  our  ma- 
chines. 

Loots  Rxasc.  Total  petroleum  product  de- 
mand m  the  United  States  is  in  1970.  going  to 
be  ii«in«.t>'«''g  like  000  mllUon  gaUons  a  day. 

Now  that's  a  terrible  figure  to  try  to  under- 
stand. Perbi^w  some  prospective  can  be  put 
on  it  if  we  understand  tbat  there  are  about 
200  milUon  peo^  In  tbe  United  Statea. 

And  tbls  means  that  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  In  tbe  United  Statea  la  In  effect, 
consuming  sometblng  like  3  gallons  of  pe- 
troleum products  every  day. 

Over  the  decade,  up  to  1980,  tbls  wiU 
grow  to  about  800  million  gallons  a  day. 

McGHt.  What  baa  aU  this  got  to  do  with 
Machlasport,  Mame? 

We  can  find  one  part  of  the  answer  half 
way  around  tbe  world.  In  Japan. 

Because  we  need  more  oil,  we  need  big- 
ger tankers  to  carry  it.  Super  tankers,  dis- 
placing up  to  300,000  tons,  sre  being  built 
m  Ji^ian.  Because  of  this,  Machlasport  U 
being  dragged  Into  the  affluent,  polluted 
world  tbe  rest  of  us  live  In. 


The  reason  is  tbls.  "Hie  super  tankns  need 
deep  water  ports. 

This  bay,  at  Machlasport,  Is  one  cA  tbe 
deepest  on  the  Bast  coaat  of  the  United 
Statea.  One  of  the  few  tbat  can  accommo- 
date the  super  tankers. 

This  Is  also  part  of  tbe  answer:  a  conti- 
nent away  on  the  nrath  slope  of  Alaaka  .  .  . 
a  great  oil  Etrike  has  been  made. 

The  first  tanker  has  broken  through  tbe 
Ice  of  the  Northwest  Passage. 

It  could  carry  oil  from  tbe  Alaska  fields  to 
tbe  East  coast.  From  the  Alaaka  fields  to 
Machlasport. 

The  oil  companies  see  MachlaqMrt  as  a 
great  oil  port  of  the  future. 

With  the  super  tankers  would  come  refin- 
eries, pipelines,  petrochemical  plants.  The 
affluence  of  the  age  of  technology. 

And  the  pollution.  Pollution  tbat  could 
destroy  Maine's  beacbes,  siunmer  boating. 

The  lobeter  and  shall  fishing  industries. 

Oil  could  pollute  tbe  land  and  air  and 
water. 

Why  would  anyone  want  to  take  a  chance 
on  that  happening  here? 

Rot  Spbaoux.  WeU,  because  there's  no 
work  around  here  iat  nObody. 

The  UtUe,  the  little  liimber  company  up 
here,  they  keep  going  In  the  summertime 
but  In  the  wintertime  there  no,  there's  noth- 
ing here  to  do.  For  tbe  people  tbat  lives 
here.  They  have  to  struggle  for  a  Uving.  I 
know  because  I've  struggled. 

KuM  Look.  Unless  that  oU  refinery  comes 
in,  I  don't  look  for  any  indmtry  to  come  In 
becatise  it  costs  so  much  to  tranqiort  tbe 
stuff.  And  without  a  world  port,  we've  got 
nothing. 

NoBMA  Wood.  Do  we,  do  we  think  enough 
of  tbe  8c«iery  to  give  up  a  good  Uvlng  out 
of  an  oU  refinery  or  another  industry.  Would 
we  rather  have  tbe  scenery  or  would  we 
rather  have  food  on  the  table. 

McOxs.  Why  ahould  anyone  want  oU  la 
Machlasport,  Malae?  Because  tbls  Is  a  facti 

Life  outslda  tbe  techaologlcal  society  Is 
not  so  IdylUc  aa  It  seems  if  you  an  a  tourist. 
Fourteen  per  cent  of  tbe  people  in  this 
county  receive  food  surplus  packagea  from 
the  government  because  tbalr  laoome  Is  be- 
low the  pov«ty  leveL  Oil  would  bring  Jobs 
. . .  perb^M  8,000  la  tan  years. 

New  industry.  Money  for  achooU  and  roada. 
And  pollution. 

aom 

"Everybody  talks  about  a  new  world  In  tba 

momlag. 
New  world  la  tbe  morning,  so  they  say. 
I  myself  dont  talk  about, 
A  new  world  In  tbe  aiomlng. 
New  world  la  tbe  momlag.  that's  today. 
Aad  I  can  feel  a  new  tomorrow  coming  oa. 
Aad  I  don't  know  why, 
I  have  to  make  a  song. 
"Everybody  talks  about  a  new  world  In  tbe 

morning. 
A  new  world  in  the  morning,  takes  so  long. 
"I  met  a  man  who  had  a  dream,  be  bad 

since  he  was  twenty. 
I  met  that  man  when  be  was  eighty  one. 
He  said  too  many  folks  Just  stand   and 

wait  until  the  moralng. 
Dont  they  know  tomorrow  never  comes. 
And  he  would  feel  a  new  tomorrow  coming 

on. 
Aad  when  he'd  smile. 
His  eyes  would  twinkle  at  them." 

McOia.  In  this  county,  there  is  no  air 
pollution.  But  eleven  per  cent  of  the  peo- 
ple are  unemployed.  Tbe  water  Is  clean  but 
two  thirds  of  the  farmers  make  less  than 
83.000  a  year. 

There  is  no  race  violence.  No  organized 
crime.  No  \igly  slums.  But  there  is  poverty. 
There  is  isolation.  And  for  many,  not  much 
hope. 

The  young  are  leaving  to  go  to  live  in  tbe 
cities.  The  polluted,  decaying  dUes,  where 
the  Jobs  are. 
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Thla  li  tba  dHwnma  of  IfMlilMpart.  And. 
la  a  larger  aense,  of  all  of  us.  W«  naed  what 
tccbnolocy  onatM  for  oa.  Bat  wala  batac 
«l«8tro7«d  by  Um  iraato  It  apww*  out  or  wbare- 
ever  it  oontaa.  Wa  are  balng  opproaaed  by  tba 
ugUnesa  and  dep«rsonaUaatlo&  It  brlnga  into 
our  Urea. 

In  th«  next  pert  of  thla  program,  we're 
going  to  look  at  tbe  waya  people  tn  otber 
parts  of  the  UtUted  States  are  facing  thla 
iMue.  and  with  what  reaulta. 

Tbe  }et  .  .  .  Visible  and  audible  STmbol  of 
the  age  of  technology. 

Around  every  city  airport,  the  struggle  be- 
tween prngTsss  and  quality  ol  Ufe  la  joined. 

Here  in  Florida  that  struggle  threatened 
thia  wUdemeaa.  Tbe  Krerglades.  A  swamp 
larger  than  the  state  of  Rhode  Island. 

Inhabited  by  no  people.  The  Miami  Port 
Authority  wanted  to  build  the  world's  largeat 
airport  on  the  edge  of  this  swamp.  Oonserra- 
UoolaU  aald  the  airport  would  destroy  the 
K*«rglade«.  They  were  able  to  keep  it  from 
being  b\ait. 

So  they  were  able  to  preserre  for  one  mo- 
ment, at  least,  this  wlldei  ueas.  Mr  one  mo- 
Bsnt  the  progress  we  have  bellered  In  and 
lived  by  stopped.  Tbe  birds  won  over  the 
Jats. 

Bat  If  It  was  vlotory.  it  was  only  a  symbolic 


And  parhapa  only  temporary.  Nothing  was 
finally  solved. 

For  while  the  environment  of  the  Ever- 
glades  Is  being  tempormrlly  prasiisj.  the 
•UTliuument  of  many  people  in  »«»w»i  is 
being  desCroyad. 

AanruB  Psttsw.  Now  as  a  raault  of  the 
heated  oontroversy.  the  Federal  government 
tn^>ksd  a  5,000  minimum  altitude  criteria 
over  the  entire  Bverglades  National  Park  re- 
gion. People  don't  Uve  there  There  are  no 
people. 

It  was  evidently  taBi>ortant  to  ksep  air- 
planes  SJOOO  feet  from  the  groond  over  this 
VM«  waateland.  Mit  yet.  the  same  agendas 
an  porfeetly  wUhag  for  conmerela)  alrhnere 
to  1^  over  any  etty  of  this  nattoa  at  a  tboa- 
sand  feet,  bat  over  the  Bverglades  now,  6,000 
f^et. 

UcOam.  nie  Miami  airport  la  the  eeventh 
hiisiaet  In  the  country.  It  Is  dangerously  over- 
crowded. And  that  overcrowding  is  going  to 
gotwone. 

ArrHua  Psrmr.  Ulaml  la  one  of  the  moat 
rapidly  growing  urban  areas  In  the  country. 
We  have  doubled  oar  popoUtlon  In  the 
greater  ICUml  area  every  ten  yean.  The  trans- 
portation peofeeltoas  tor  our  aaronautleal 
future  Indicate  that  In  the  year  1086,  this 
eammunlty  will  be  called  upon  to  handle  66 
miiiwMi  airplane  paasaofm  aonoally. 


"Kverybody's  talkln'  at  me. 
I  dont  bear  a  w<wd  they're  saying. 
Only  the  echoes  of  my  mind. 
People  Bt<9  and  starln'. 
I  cant  see  their  faoaa. 
Only  tbe  shadows  of  their  eyaa. 
rm  going  where  the  sun  keeps  ■Htwmwg 
■nirough  the  pouring  rain. 
Going  where  the  weather  suits  my  clothes. 
Wanking  off  of  the  northeast  wind 
Hailing  on  a  summer  breece. 
Skipping  over  the  ocean  like  a  stone." 

IfcOxz.  Nobody  argues  aboat  the  need  for 
a  new  airport.  But  nobody  wmnta  to  live  near 
thU.  People  want  the  canvenlenoe  of  air 
travel.  The  prosperity  It  creates.  But  not  the 
damage  It  doea  to  the  quality  of  their  lives. 

WoMAv.  This  Is  a  wonderful  neighborhood 
here.  Clean.  Tbe  people  are  all  very  nice. 
And  they  all  keep  their  propertlea  as  you  can 
see.  In  order.  Their  grass  is  ctit  and  every- 
thing kept  nloe  and  dean  aroond  here.  And 
tbe  neighbors  are  wonderful.  Oouldnt  be  a 
better  neighborhood.  But  It's  that  noise  up 
there.  And  you  rtwold  hear  that 

■mat  dirt  that  twmss  from  tliese  airplanes. 


That  soot  on  my  patio.  I  gotta  clean  that 
everyday. 

McOas.  It  took  two  years  to  find  a  place 
for  the  new  airport.  Seventy  one  sites  ware 
considered. 

This  was  the  site  they  chose.  Fifty  miles 
west  of  Miami.  Eight  miles  north  of  the  Big 
Cypress  Swamp. 

One  of  the  last  untoached  wilderness 
areas.  Here  In  depreased.  lightly  populated 
Collier  county,  they  were  going  to  build  the 
largeat  airport  In  the  world. 

The  Evergladea  la  particxilarly  vulnerable. 
Conservationists  have  lost  battlea  here  be- 
fore. 

For  Florida's  growing  population  Is  press- 
ing against  the  borders  of  the  sw&mp.  With 
canals,  with  houseboat  and  trailer  colonlea. 
With  roads.  A  drainage  district.  Only  a  few 
mllea  away  they  are  drilling  for  oil. 

What  man  Is  threatening  here  Is  this:  A 
unique  environment  that  nourishes  twenty- 
two  almost  extinct  species  of  wild  life. 

A  sanctuary. 

A  rare  place  of  solitude  in  a  world  of  noise 
and  crowds. 

Its  survival  is  threatened  by  a  flood  con- 
trol system  constructed  by  the  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers.  The  ld«a  was  to  be  able  to  con- 
trol the  water  supply  of  South  Florida  by 
dumping  ezcesa  water  Into  the  park  dtirlng 
floods  and  holding  water  to  use  for  irriga- 
tion during  droxights. 

The  result,  for  the  Bvergladas,  was  Instant 
flooding,  and  instant  drought  dsstroylng  the 
slow,  even  flow  of  water  needed  to  sustain 
the  wild  Ufe. 

PoajBST  RAMesa.  Well,  it  11  Just  about  make 
you  sick.  Tou  go  on  to  a  bead  and  you  see 
a  fawn,  a  deer.  In  there  and  they  look  real 
bad  and  you  come  back  three  hours  later  and 
they're  dead.  Tou  come  back  three  hour* 
later  and  the  bogs  have  Just  about  consumed 
them.  Tou  cant  find  anything  but  a  skoll 
and  maybe  a  few  plecee  of  hair. 

Mean.  ThU  U  what  happens  when  tbe 
delicate  balance  of  nature  Is  altered  by  man. 

The  airport  Is  only  the  lateet  threat  by 
man.  It  was  to  expand  around  this  training 
runway,  already  In  operation.  It  would  oc- 
cupy forty  square  miles  across  the  path  of 
the  already  damaged  waterways  of  the  Bver- 
gladea.  It  would  endanger  tbe  water  supply, 
conservationists  said,  of   all  south  Florida. 

Airline  and  port  authority  ofllclals  prom- 
ised rigid  pollution  restrlcUons.  But  the  air- 
port would  create  70.000  new  Jobs.  In  time, 
a  community  of  a  million  people  would  grow 
up  around  it. 

There  would  be  Industry,  prosperity,  "prog- 
ress". No  on*  knows  how  to  control  the  kind 
of  pollution  that  would  bring. 

Detergents,  pesticides,  sewage.  Industrial 
waste  pouring  into  the  water.  The  aound  of 
jet  engines  ripping  through  millions  of  yeara 
of  silence.  Kghaust  fallout  polluting  the  air. 
Jet  oU  apiUs  polluting  the  water.  How  long 
would  the  swamp  survive  with  man  as  Ita 
neighbor? 


nrou  got  to  eliaaga  yoor  erll  ways,  baby. 
Before  I  start  loving  yoo. 
Tou  got  to  change,  baby. 
And  every  word  that  I  say  la  troo. 
Tou  got  me  ronnln',  and  hldln*. 
All  ovar  town. 

Ton  got  me  ansa  kin'  and  peepln'. 
And  runnln'  yoa  down. 
This  cant  go  on. 
liord  knowa  you  got  to  change,  baby." 

McOsB.  This  battle,  for  the  moment,  la 
over.  There  will  be  no  airport  on  the  edge 
of  the  Bverglades. 

But  the  problem  is  bigger  than  an  airport 
and  a  swamp. 

Nothing  is  finished.  Nothing  la  really 
solved. 

There  Is  stin  no  airport.  One  has  to  be 
built.  It  win  Intsifeie  with  the  environment 
wherever  it  la  boUt. 


Florida  Is  growing.  It  needs  room.  For  In- 
dustry, for  housing,  for  recreation. 

The  demanda  of  technology  are  as  greedy 
as  ever.  No  one  seems  to  want  to  give  up  the 
aflluence  technology  creates.  No  oim  has  yet 
worked  out  how  to  keep  producing  more 
bablee,  more  goods  and  services,  and  still 
protect  the  enTlronment. 

But  here,  in  the  Bverglades,  time  haa  been 
gained.  And,  at  least,  a  symbollo  victory. 
Here,  we  ehoee  beauty  over  progress.  We  de- 
cided there  is  a  quality  to  life  beyond  afflu- 
ence. 

In  the  next  part  of  this  program  we  may 
see  more  clearly  why  such  a  victory  is  not 
to  be  underestimated. 

PAST  m 
McOeb.  This  Is  Qary,  Indiana.  Its  business 
Is  to  make  steeL 

aoN0 
I'm  not  scared  of  dyln  and 
I  don't  really  care 
If  It's  peace  you  find  In  dyln 
Well  then  let  the  time  be  near 
If  it's  peace  you  find  In  dyln 
And  if  dyln  time  is  near 
Just  bundle  up  my  ooat 
Cause  it's  cold  way  down  there 
I  hear  that  It's  cold  way  down  tbar* 
Tsa.  crasy  cold  way  down  that* 
And  when  I  die 
And  when  Tm  gone 
There'll  be  one  child  bom  in  thla  world 
To  carry  on 
Carry  on 

Now  troubles  are  many 
They're  as  deep  aa . . . 

McOxs.  At  the  turn  of  the  century  thla 
was  a  beach.  There  were  sand  dunes  here, 
and  beach  grass. 

Now  there  are  3600  acres  of  blast  fumacea. 
and  slag  heaps. 

This  mill  makes  more  than  7  miinnM  of 
tons  of  steel  a  yesir,  for  cars  and  ao  forth. 
It  pays  salaries  that  support  30,000  famillea. 

It  dumpa  36.000  tons  of  soot  a  year  on  the 
people  who  live  here. 

Mrs.  Bjura  Bmrn^Mat.  Ob  tbe  dirt's  terrific. 
Tou  send  the  kids  outside  to  play  and  you 
havs  to  wipe  all  the  toys  off  before  they  can 
play.  And  cleaning  in  the  house  Is  miser- 
able. Tou  cant  even  pick  up  that  black  goop. 
It  Just,  you  Just  movs  it  from  one  place  to 
another. 

Jnf  Bauamoff.  a  lot  of  people  working  are 
walkln  around  the  mill  who  are  sick.  They 
know  there's  something  wrong.  They  know 
that  breathing  thU  dirt  and  dust,  wasbln 
with  that  dirty,  filthy  water  U  not  doin' 
them  any  good.  But  what  Uie  hell  can  they 
do  about  It. 

Stssz.  Woax^  Tou  live  around  so  long  like 
I've  lived  here  all  my  life  and  you  don't  pay 
much  attention  to  it  really.  Tou  get  accus- 
tooMd  to  It.  But  I  know  when  my  mother-in- 
law  ocmee  up  to  visit  me  she,  she's  Just 
amaaed.  She  doesn't  know  how  you  can  live 
here,  and  breathe  thla,  and  small  this  for  all 
day  long. 

McOna.  Gary  .  .  .  Bast  Chicago  .  .  .  Ham- 
mond— theee  are  the  towne  technology  built. 
Tbey  were  created  for  producing,  not  living. 
For  machines,  not  i>eople.  To  flll  the  demands 
of  an  endlessly  hungry  consumer  society. 
This  is  the  price  we've  been  willing,  up  to 
now,  to  pay  for  first  survival,  then  aflluence. 

Anotb^  Bnn.  Woucnt.  Well,  the  place  I 
left  was  a  small  farm  town.  Basically  there 
was  no  cash.  Tou  harvest.  If  you  had  a  good 
harvest  you  made  good  that  year.  Tou  Jtut 
about  cleared  expenses,  and  what  not.  And 
this  wasn't  enotigh  I  figured  for  my  family. 

ICr.  Alxx  Banxr.  When  you've  been  down 
at  the  bottran  of  the  economy  scale,  and 
you've  come  out  of  the  ghetto  and  you're 
extremely  low  in  earnings  and  practically 
nothing  that  you'vs  worked  your  way  up  to 
a  certain  standard  of  living.  Well,  no  one 
wants  to  go  back  down  to  the  ghetto  again 
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fitiii  nobody  wants  to  go  back  to  eamln 
nothln. 

Mr.  Balamotf.  Nobody  oomes  out  here  be- 
cause they  like  It  out  here.  They  come  out 
here  because  tbey  make  a  living,  they  can 
make  some  money.  That's  the  only  reason 
they  come  out  here. 

Mr.  BAD.XT.  I  went  to  the  steel  mill  be- 
cause my  family  worked  there.  My  fathers, 
my  brothers,  all  of  my  friends.  It's  a  sort  of 
romantic  existence,  a  manly  existence.  Tou 
know  you  feel  like  this  is  the  thing  to  do. 

Like  In  my  family,  it  seemed  that  If  you 
worked  in  any  where  other  than  the  steel 
mill  it,  you  were  sort  of  like  a  sissy.  Tou 
know,  ah  you  could  barely  wait  to  get  Into 
the  steel  mills  because  Dad  was  there,  he 
worked  there  unUI  he  died.  My  brothers 
worked  there  and  so  . . .  you  sorts  got  kidded 
a  little  bit.  Tbey  made  fun  of  you.  Why 
don't  you  get  a  man's  Job.  Why,  so  eventually 
you  wind  up  In  the  steel  mills. 

McOsB.  But  even  here  these  traditional 
answers  to  the  questioning,  how  can  you 
live  like  this? — no  longer  seem  enough.  We 
are  caught  in  a  dilemma  of  our  own  making. 
We  consume  In  this  country  two  and  a  half 
billion  tons  a  year.  Thirteen  tons  of  things 
consumed  by  every  man,  woman  and  child 
In  the  United  States. 

We  demand  more  and  more  every  year.  To 
produce  them  has  a  price.  The  destruction 
of  our  environment  Is  the  prlee  we're  now 
paying.  Consider  this:  to  provide  the  elec- 
tric power  we  need  to  run  our  refrigerators, 
air  conditioners,  television  sets  ...  we  strip- 
mine  and  destroy  a  hillside  In  Kentucky.  We 
pour  tons  of  dirt  and  slate  Into  a  river 
and  pollute  it.  We  bum  carloads  of  coal  In 
power  generators  and  contaminate  the  skies 
over  a  city. 

We  demand  more  and  more  electric  power. 
We  somettmes  demand  more  than  we  have. 
No  one  wants  a  power  plant  near  where  he 
lives.  Conventional  power  plants  pollute  the 
skies.  Nuclear  power  plants  overheat  the 
water  and  kill  the  fish.  Still  nobody  Is  willing 
to  give  up  his  air  conditioner  either. 

CHAiLxa  LtTO.  Now.  are  people  prepared  to 
have  less  of  what  we  thought  of  as  the  com- 
forts of  life.  Are  they  prepared  to  have  a 
somewhat  leas  high  standard  of  living  as  we 
thought  of  standard  of  living  ...  In  terms  of 
economic  goods.  I  think  that  until  people 
are  willing  to  ride  In  small  cars  In  New  Tork 
thirty  five  horsepower  is  enough  to  get  you 
around. 

CotraxxasMAif.  Can  you  really  expect  tbe 
individual  thougb  to  make  that  cboloe? 

CHAaus  Ltrcs.  Fm  not  suggesting  Uiat 
laws  arent  necessary  and  that  more  laws  are 
not  necessary.  What  rm  saying  is  that  the 
basis  for  laws  has  to  be  an  Individual  com- 
mitment and  a  wllllngnaas  to  accept  leas  of 
the  luxuries  of  life  or  vrhat  we  thought  of  as 
the  luxurlea  of  life. 

McOkx.  We  produce.  We  consume.  Our  re- 
souroes  grow  scarce.  Our  demands  increase. 
The  only  thing  that's  free  is  air,  and  water. 
So  this  Is  where  Industry  saves  money. 

And  this  is  the  price.  This  Is  the  bard 
reality  of  the  crisis  of  our  environment  here. 
There  will  be  more  publicized  issues.  ICore 
dramatic  Issues.  Somewhere  another  wUdsr- 
ness  threatened. 

But  for  most  of  us  In  the  70*8,  In  this 
urban  society,  this  will  be  our  personal  crisis. 

For  this  Is  how  more  and  more  of  us  are 
Ukely  to  have  to  lire  in  the  70*8. 

■osra  ivumu.  NAaaAnoio 
-TbxWX  la  gono 
The  thrill  Is  gona  away 
•me  thrlU  is  gone,  baby 
"me  thrill  Is  gone  away 
Tou  know  yoa  done  ma  wrong,  babj 
And  youll  be  sorry  soma  day 
The  ttutu  to  gone  away 
Is  gono  away  from  ma 
Tbm  tbrlll  to  gona  away 
la  gona  away  from  ma 
Tba  thnu  to  ffOBS.  babf 


The  thrill  to  gone  away 
Although  111  stUl  Uve  on 
But  so  lonely  around  me." 

ICcGb.  Cangtat  In  a  landscape  of  our  own 
making.  Air  we  cannot  breathe.  Watar  wo 
cannot  drink  ...  A  landscape  cf  noUe  and 
dirt  and  tension. 

The  technology  that  makea  us  prosperous 
has  become  so  iincontrolled  that  it  threatexu 
to  destroy  us. 

We  will  either  find  a  way  to  control  our 
technological  waste  or  we  make  this  whole 
nation  unllvable  from  sea  to  shining  sea. 

SONO 

"The  thrill  is  gone 

•me  thrill  Is  gone  away  for  good 
Oh,  the  thrill  Is  gone 
Baby,  gone  away  tat  good." 

McOxB.  In  this  century,  we've  consumed 
more  of  our  resources  than  in  all  man's 
previous  time  on  earth. 

Before  the  end  of  this  century,  our  popula- 
tion win  increase  by  a  hundred  mUUon. 

A  hundred  million  more  consumers.  More 
factories,  alrporU,  roads,  houses,  power 
planta. 

We  cannot  go  back  to  what  we  were  a  oen- 
tury  ago.  TtoiM  is  ot»e  of  the  facts  that  to 
going  to  change  forever  the  terrain  and  qual- 
ity of  life  of  places  like  Machla^>ort,  Maine. 

We  cannot  go  back  to  that  simpler,  pre- 
technologlcal  time.  We  cannot  keep  tbe 
landaeape  exactly  as  It  to. 

We  cannot  conserve  all  our  resources. 

What  to  inescapably  clear  is  that  Machlas- 
port  and  plaoes  like  it  are  going  to  change  in 
the  next  few  years,  unless  we  stop  having 
bablea,  or  give  up  our  machines.  It  does  not 
seem  likely  that  we  will  do  either. 

What  to  atoo  clear  to  that  we  do  not  have 
to  do  thii.  That  there  to  a  point  where  tech- 
nology no  longer  serves  us.  Where  it  may  in 
fact  destroy  ns  .  .  .  May  destroy  .  .  .  our 
health,  tbe  quality  of  o\tr  lives,  onr  sanity 
.  .  .  our  exlstenoe  as  a  species. 

In  tbe  future  we're  going  to  have  to  decide 
what  we  reaUy  mean  by  "progress".  We  are 
Iffsr^'^g  that  It  to  not  necessarily  more.  It 
to  not  necessarily  what  to  new  or  big.  We're 
going  to  have  to  select  that  technology  that 
serves  us,  reject  that,  that  does  not.  Thto  to 
what  we're  really  talking  about. 

This  to  a  decision  the  people  of  Machlas- 
port  have  begun  to  try  to  make.  Tbe  detalto 
of  how  and  why  Machlasport  may  become 
an  oil  port  are  conq>llcated.  Nothing  to  com- 
pletely settled. 

What  to  Important  to  why  some  of  the 
people  of  Ifachlasport  want  oil  to  come  here. 
And  why  others  dont. 

Obbb  Bxaus.  rd  like  to  go  on  record  for 
the  M.L.A.  Incorporated  in  the  town  of 
Beals,  that  we  would  oppose  an  oil  refinery 
In  tbe  town  of  Machiasport. 

lioOxs.  For  we  may  be  able  to  see  here.  In 
thto  small,  isolated  New  England  commu- 
nity, what  the  real  Issues  of  our  environ- 
mental crlsto  are,  how  they  relate  to  the 
other  unresolved  crises  of  our  society. 

BsALS.  About  a  month  ago,  we  had  a  Oreek 
tanker  here,  go  ashore  down  tn  Canada.  In 
Nova  Scotia  and  they  had  1600  tons  of  crude 
oil.  It's  ruined  otir  beaches  and  It's  been  a 
major  threat  to  their  fishing  Industry. 

AmMTBOM  SocoRT  SPOKBBicAir.  Hie  coming 
of  oil  to  Ifartilasport  does  not  mean  prosper- 
ity for  any  of  us.  Bat  Instead  will  bring  a 
disaster  more  terrlUe  than  I  wtoh  to  con- 
template. 

UianEMTiFnBi  Mam.  I  am  concerned  about 
tbe  crime  and  the  way  of  life  that  will  be 
throat  tipon  us  here.  Well,  we're  very  simple 
people  and  we  live  very  close  to  nature.  We're 
not  used  to  violent  crime  and  that  sort  of 
«bli«. 

Bnaoxa  Sawtkxb.  Z  am  a  laborer,  jobber, 
■now  shoveler,  whatever  you  want  to  call  It. 

I  just  dont  know  what  our  trouble  to  but 
Z  think  it's  chronic  unemployment.  I  won- 
dir  bow  much  longer  the  other  i>eople  that 


to  paying  you  in  unemployment  Mm  jtmx 
round  is  going  to  keep  carrying  the  load. 
Someday  they're  going  to  wtoe  up  and  Just 
decide  that  they  dont  want  the  unen:4>loy- 
ment  any  more. 

McOix.  When  we  talk  about  environment 
we  must  understand  thto:  For  the  poor,  a 
better  environment  may  be  a  Job.  To  them 
a  Job  Is  more  Important  than  an  unspoiled 
view.  An  unspoiled  view  can  not  feed,  clothe, 
and  bouse  a  family.  Tbe  middle  class  have 
Jobs.  For  them  a  better  environment  to  a 
better  setting  in  which  to  enjoy  their  afllu- 
ence. 

Thus,  tbe  question  of  how  to  preserve  and 
Improve  our  physical  environment  to  becom- 
ing In  some  places,  a  class  issue. 

NoBMA  Wood.  Tbe  poor  peopto  dldnt  dare 
to  get  together  and  say  anything  like  they 
do  now. 

Man.  I  think  we  were  poocly  represented 
last  night. 

Norma  Wood.  I  think  we  was  definitely. 

Man.  Because  the  people  with  money  done 
the  talking  ...  I  sat  there  and  Ustened  to 
them. 

Norma  Wood.  Right.  i 

Amothxb  Man.  We  was  licked  before  we 
ever  went  in. 

Man.  But  ...  he  said  that  theee  poor 
people,  our  poor  people  cant  work  in  that 
place.  I  got  news  for  em.  We  got  boys  slttln' 
in  thto  room  right  here  tonight  that's  gone 
and  melted  metal.  Tbey  set  dye  setting  .  .  . 
great  accuracy.  We  can  run  them  mllto. 

Norma  Wood.  Tea,  but  the  ones  that  come 
in  are  going  to  mean  nkore,  it's  going  to 
bring  more  in  to  the  county  anyway.  They're 
going  to  have  to  have  more  of  everything 
more  stores,  vaotv  stations.  More  everything. 

Man.  "me  rich  people  cant  see  thto.  I  say 
the  rich  .  .  . 

Norma  Woob.  The  rich  can  see  It  but 
they're  scared  of  it. 

Mam.  They're  going  to  be  more  homes. 
These  people  ain't  going  to  live  In  homes 
like  we  live  in. 

Norma  Wooo.  That's  right.  They  wouldn't 
live  tbe  way  we  have  to  live. 

Maw.  ...  for  people  like  them  that 
just.  .  .  . 

(People  laoghl 

•mem  that  have  the  money  are  more  or 
less  trying  to  run  the  community  them- 
selves. 

Anothkr  Man.  They're  afraid  of  getting 
something  in  here  so  that  these  starvation 
salaries  they're  paying  downtown.  .  .  They'U 
have  to  raise  them.  That's  what  theyYe 
afraid  of.  Paying  the  workers  some  money. 

Woman.  I'd  like  to  see  scHne  of  these  that 
oppose  getting  industry  in  here  and  getting 
some  of  these  people  In  here,  to  come  and 
Uve  with  some  of  these  famlUes  for  one 
week  and  see  the  chUdren  go  without  shoes 
and  without  clothes  and  without  food  and 
without  medicine.  And  Just  live  a  life  for 
one  week  and  they'd  vote  Industry  In  here. 
They'd  get  something  in  here  tot  the  peo- 
ple to  do. 

Norma  Wood.  That's  right. 

RcoGot  Sawtxllx.  Where's  tbe  Income, 
•mere  to  no  Income.  When  we're  standing 
In  a  bread  line  and  they  say  you're  going  to 
slip  downhill  in  oU  I  believe  we're  pretty 
near  tbe  bottom. 

McOkk.  John  Cole  to  editor  of  the  Maine 
Times.  John,  clearly  there  to  a  basic  conflict 
here. 

John  Cols.  Here  the  confUct  to  between 
how  to  make  a  Uvlng  and  how  to  avoid  de- 
stroying the  place  where  you  Mve.  The  two 
big  words  of  course  in  the  Machlasport  sit- 
uation are  oil  and  poor  and  the  oO.  people 
want  In  becaiue  the  deep  water  harbor  to 
here.  Scnne  people  want  the  oil  people  to 
come  because  they're  poor  people  bare  who 
need  the  work.  On  the  other  hand  you  have 
a  whole  group  of  people  botb  In  Ibln*  and 
now  in  the  Nation  who  say  oU  on  tbe  Coast 
of  Maine  to  like  a  fire  tn  an  oO  bam.  By 
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brtnglnf  In  an  oil  Industry  you  m«7  give  tbe 
people  who  are  atArrlng  here  the  kind  of 
Job*  they  need  to  make  a  living,  but  you 
rvin  a  very  high  risk  of  destroying  tbe  place 
where  they  live. 

McOkb.  But  the  Maine  legUlature  or  so  It's 
claimed  has  passed  some  of  the  toughest 
antl-poUutlon  laws  of  any  Stat*  In  tbe 
Union. 

John  Cout.  Well,  they  are  tough  laws  but 
they're  really  only  as  good  as  the  men  who 
made  tbem.  And  the  men  who  will  have  to 
Uve  by  them.  In  other  words.  If  the  oil  peo- 
ple want  to  disregard  these  laws,  they  can 
spill  oU  out  here  and  nobody  Is  really  going 
to  do  anjrthlng  about  It. 

The  only  thing  that  the  law  says  Is  that 
the  oil  companies  will  have  to  pay  for  It. 
But  that  doesn't  prevent  tbe  spill,  and  a. 
goodness  knows.  America  and  Maine  should 
know  what  oil  spills  do. 

McOsK.  The  decision  has  not  yet  been 
made  In  Machlasport  to  accept  what  we 
have  always  called  progress,  or  to  reject  It 
because  the  price  Is  too  high.  It  Is  a  deci- 
sion we  are  all  going  to  have  to  make,  one 
way  or  the  other. 

Some  of  what  we've  done  to  our  environ- 
ment is  Irreversible.  What  Is  left  to  lu  Is 
to  try  to  find  a  sane  balance  between  tech- 
nology and  a  livable  environment  In  the 
world  as  It  now  exists. 

We  cannot  escape  to  the  past.  We  can- 
not solve  our  problems  by  breaking  the 
machines. 

We  cannot  allow  environment  to  become 
ft  hobby  of  an  elite.  We  cannot  solve  this 
expensive  complex  problem  by  taking  It  up 
as  a  fad  this  year  and  dropping  It  next  year. 
The  threat  of  destruction  by  pollution  has 
united  us  as  nothing  else  has  for  a  long 
time.  The  danger  is  real.  But  we  cannot 
use  It  to  avoid  the  devlslve.  unreeolved 
problems  of  the  60 's. 

These  too  are  problems  of  environment. 
Problems  growing  out  of  otir  technological 
society. 

What  happens  here  In  Maine.  Is  a  test 
case  to  see  if  we  can  use  oixr  technology  to 
ail  our  needs  while  we  control  what  It  does 
to  the  quality  of  our  lives.  A  nobel  laureate. 
George  Wsld.  has  said:  "Life  on  this  planet 
Is  a  tender  thing".  That  tender  thing  is 
now  threatened. 

We  have  only  begun  to  think  about  how 
to  preserve  It,  and  have  yet  to  ask  ourselves 
some  dlfflcult  questions. 

What  quality  of  Ufe  U  possible  In  an  In- 
dustrialized society?  Do  our  Institutions,  cre- 
ated for  simple  times,  have  the  vision,  the 
power  to  control  tectinology? 

What  are  we  willing  to  give  up  to  clean  up 
our  environment?  Are  we  willing  to  drive 
fewer  or  smaller  cars?  Have  fewer  television 
sets,  fewer  air  conditioners?  Have  fewer  com- 
forts? 

Are  we  willing  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  clean- 
ing up  our  air  and  water?  Are  we  consumers 
willing  to  pay  higher  prices  for  cleaner  en- 
gines and  those  who  produce  them,  to  take 
lower  profits?  Are  we  willing  to  have  fewer 
babies,  accept  more  rigid  government  con- 
trols? Would  we  dare  set  limits  on  our  scien- 
tific and  technological  development? 

We  know  that  a  species  survives  only  as 
It  adapts  to  Its  environment. 

We  know  that  unless  we  adapt,  we  may 
disappear  from  thu  earth  like  the  dinosaurs 
before  tis.  ' 

"■verybody  talks  about  a  new  world 

In  tbe  morning 
New  world  in  the  morning,  so  they  say 
I  myaeU  dont  talk  about 
A  new  world  In  the  morning 
New  world  In  the  morning,  that's  today 
And  I  can  feel  a  new  tomorrow  coming  on 
And  I  don't  know  why 
I  have  to  make  a  song. 

"Iverybody  talks  about  a  new  world  In  the 

A  new  world  In  the  morning 
Takes  ao  long." 


MODEL  CITIES  FUNDS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  statement 
prepared  by  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut (Mr.  RiBicorr)  and  an  Insertion  by 
him  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  Insertion  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Riaicorr.  Mr.  President,  I  am  dismayed 
by  recent  news  reports  that  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration will  meet  the  President's  com- 
mitment to  spend  an  additional  >500  mil- 
lion on  education  In  the  United  States  by 
slashing  existing  urban  programs. 

More  money  must  be  provided  to  improve 
the  schools  of  our  central  cities  and  to  fa- 
cilitate Integration  in  the  North  as  well  as 
the  South.  However.  I  cannot  l>elleve  that 
the  only  source  for  this  money  Is  other 
social  programs. 

In  particular.  I  am  disturbed  by  reports 
that  much  of  the  money  is  to  come  from 
the  Model  Cities  program.  This  program  has 
always  been  starved  for  funds,  notwith- 
standing iu  great  promise.  Mayors,  other 
dty  ofllclals,  and  citizens  across  the  coun- 
try have  spent  long  hours  preparliig  appli- 
cations and  programs  In  their  dtles.  We 
cannot  renege  on  our  commitment  to  them 
now. 

There  has  been  much  talk  about  reallo- 
eating  our  priorities  and  our  resources  to 
deal  with  the  critical  domestic  problems 
facing  our  country.  No  one  Intended  this 
reallocaUon  simply  to  be  a  shifting  of  criti- 
cally needed  funds  from  one  urban  pro- 
gram to  another.  The  President  will  con- 
tinue to  spend  bllUons  of  dollars  on  the 
war  in  Vietnam,  uaeleaa  farm  subsidies  and 
other  projects  of  questionable  value  such  as 
the  SST.  If  we're  looking  for  $600  million 
for  aid  to  education,  those  are  some  of  the 
programs  that  should  be  cut. 

We  are  in  deep  trouble  In  this  country 
if  our  response  to  requesU  for  addlUonal 
aid  for  one  domestic  program  Is  to  take  »hi« 
money  from  another  critical  program.  I  in- 
clude articles  from  the  Washington  Post  of 
April  38  and  the  New  York  Times  of  AprU 
36. 

I  From  the  Washington  Post.  Apr.  38.  1970) 
DraceaxcATiNO  Schools   vh  Link   wo*  Bulk 

OF  Ant 
(By  Eric  Wentworth  and  William  Chapman) 

TTie  bulk  of  the  special  school  funds  that 
President  Nixon  wants  to  spend  in  the  next 
two  fiscal  years  should  be  used  to  help  school 
systems  in  the  process  of  desegregating,  ad- 
ministration policy-makers  have  agreed. 

SchooU  In  "racially  impacted"  areas  where 
de  facto  segregation  peiaUts  because  of 
housing  patterns  would  receive  leas  than  half 
the  total  outlays,  according  to  this  approach. 

Officials  disclosed  yesterday  there  is  also 
general  accord  that  this  smaller  sum  for 
schools  with  de  facto  segregation  should  be 
used  as  much  as  possible  for  special  racially 
Integrated  programs. 

Mi.  Nixon.  In  his  school  desegregation 
statements  of  March  34,  proposed  spending 
•600  miUion  In  the  next  fiscal  year  and  91 
billion  In  fiscal  1073.  He  has  not  spelled  out 
publicly  whether  helping  schools  in  the  proc- 
ess of  desegregation  or  upgrading  schools 
with  de  facto  segregation  should  get  the 
greater  emphasis. 

Meanwhile,  the  Nixon  administration  has 
confirmed  that  it  would  take  the  needed 
funds  out  of  existing  social  programs,  prin- 
cipally the  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Department's  Model  Cities  program. 
That  news  brought  complaints  from  mayors 
worried  that  the  embryo  Model  Cities  etfort 
would  be  held  back  just  as  it  was  getting  off 
the  ground. 

At  Mr  Nixon's  request.  Vice  President  Ag- 
news  Cabinet  Committee  on  School  Deseg- 


regation and  the  Health,  Kducatlon.  and 
Welfare  Department  have  been  developing 
criteria  for  spending  the  81  .S  billion.  Th« 
policy-makers  have  been  working  on  drafts 
for  legislation  that  the  President  Is  expected 
to  send  to  Congress  soon. 

The  disclosure  by  official  sources  that  the 
policy-makers  have  decided  to  emphasize  aid 
for  desegregating  schools  differed  from  at 
least  one  published  report.  Money  for  this 
purpose  would  go  largely  to  school  systems 
In  the  South  which  are  under  court  orders  to 
end    legalized   "de   jure"   segregation. 

These  funds,  In  the  words  of  the  Presi- 
dent's statement  last  month,  would  help 
meet  the  desegregating  school  systems'  "spe- 
cial needs — for  classrooms,  facilities,  teach- 
ers, teacher  training  .  . 

The  lesser  outlays  for  upgrading  schools 
with  de  facto  segregation  would  help  ghetto 
children  in  both  North  and  South.  Officials 
said  there  was  agreement  In  principle 
against  spending  money  just  to  "glld  the 
ghetto" — helping  schools  that  fail  to  make 
any  efforts  at  Integration. 

Still  at  issue,  the  officials  said,  was  how 
much  If  any  ntoney  for  ghetto  schools  pro- 
posing special  integrated  programs  could  be 
spent  at  tbe  same  time  on  other  needs  In 
these  schools. 

Mr.  Nixon  In  his  statement  called  gen- 
erally for  improving  education  in  such 
schools  as  well  as  for  sponsoring  "innova- 
tive techniques  for  providing  educationally 
sound  inter-racial  experiences  for  children 
In  racially  isolated  schools." 

Meanwhile,  the  office  of  U.S.  Education 
Commissioner  James  E.  Allen  Jr.  distributed 
a  recent  Allen  statement  saying  he  would 
continue  stressing  "the  educational  value  of 
Integration,  and  the  educational  deprivation 
of  segregation  regardless  of  cause."  Informed 
sources  firmly  denied  Allen  was  taking  issue 
with  President  Nixon's  distinction  between 
"de  jure"  and  "de  facto"  segregation. 

While  the  administration  plan  would  be 
financed  to  a  great  extent  with  funds  drawn 
from  the  Model  Cities  program,  the  White 
House  Press  Secretary  Ronald  Zlegler  said 
the  administration  would  not  "gut"  that 
program.  The  budget  for  Model  Cities  in- 
cludes some  "carry-over"  funds  not  actually 
to  be  spent  In  the  coming  fiscal  year  and 
some  of  them  may  t>e  used,  Zlegler  added. 

The  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors  and  the 
National  League  of  Cities  Immediately  Is- 
sued a  statement  deploring  the  proposed  di- 
version of  Model  Cities  funds. 

"We  call  on  the  President  to  reassure  lo- 
cal officials  and  citizens  across  the  cotmtry 
who  have  spent  years  planning  the  Model 
Cities  programs  that  their  efforts  have  not 
been  in  vain,"  they  said. 

Such  a  move  would  be  Inconsistent  with 
President  Nixon's  "New  Federalism"  concept 
which  relies  heavily  on  decisions  locally 
made,  the  officials  argued.  The  main  feature 
of  Model  Cities  Is  Its  i»'ovlslon  that  the 
spending  of  federal  grants  should  be  up  to 
the  localities. 

"We  are  distressed  that  the  President 
might  propose  taking  funds  from  Model 
Cities  programs  in  order  to  emphasize  a 
priority  decided  at  the  federal  level  without 
local  consultation  and  In  a  manner  which 
Is  totally  inconsistent  with  the  New  Fed- 
eralism." they  added. 

The  Model  Cities  program  was  a  Johnson 
Administration  concept  which  has  received 
ambivalent  treatment  by  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration. The  White  House  has  blown  both 
hot  and  cool  on  it,  but  has  not  raised  budget 
requests  for  it  to  levels  anticipated  by  the 
former  administration. 

Its  supporters  In  Washington  acknowl- 
edged yesterday  thait,  technloally  at  least, 
there  would  be  unspent  Model  Cities  funds 
in  the  next  fiscal  year,  because  some  dtles 
are  not  prepared  to  use  all  that  might  bs 
available.  But  they  argued  that  local  plan- 
ning for  the  programs  will  be  interrupted  if 
the  funds  are  not  appropriated  and  set  aside 
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In  Waahlngtoo.  Tb*  rssult,  said  ons  souros, 
would  bs  a  "quick  slowdown"  in  Model  Cities 
planning. 

The  White  House  also  reportedly  was  con- 
sidering using  urban  renewal  funds  for  th* 
new  education  program.  That  would  provoke 
an  even  stronger  outcry  from  the  mayors, 
who  have  been  waging  a  year-long  fight  to 
get  funds  for  urban  renewal  projects  actually 
under  way.  There  is  an  estimated  backlog  of 
more  than  83  billion  for  urban  renewal  funds. 

Other  agencies,  including  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity,  have  been  liutructed  to 
comb  through  their  budgets  to  locate  funds 
that  could  be  diverted  next  year  to  the  edu- 
cational desegregation  program. 

(From  the  New  York  Times.  Apt.  36,  1970] 

NixoN    Mat   Divxrt   Model   Cnrxs   Am   ros 
Schools'  Use — Erslichman  Sxxks  HotTS- 

ING  DXPASTMXNT'S  OPINION  ON  SUifl'lNa  OF 

8500  Million — High  Lkvkl  Rxvixw  Set — 

BdoMXT  Would  Pbovidc  thx  Hxlp  Pbxsidknt 

PaoicxsEO  FOB  Education  or  Blacks 
(By  John  Berbers) 

Waaiwintw,  April  36. — ^The  Nlxoa  Admin- 
istration Is  seriously  considering  diverting 
money  from  the  Model  Cities  program  to  pro- 
vide funds  that  the  President  promised  for 
school  desegregation  and  for  Improving  the 
quality  of  education  in  black  schools. 

AuthorltaUve  sources  said  today  that  a 
memorandum  had  gone  from  J<dui  D. 
Xhrtlehraan,  tbe  Preddenfs  chief  adviser  for 
domestic  affairs,  to  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  development  asking  about  the 
feasiblUty  of  taking  8600  million  from  Model 
Cities  for  the  next  fiscal  year  for  the  educa- 
tion effort. 

The  move  has  caused  considerable  alarm 
within  the  department  and  among  urban 
Interests  that  have  learned  of  it.  It  Is  un- 
derstood that  the  matter  Is  now  under  high 
level  renew. 

Richard  C.  Van  Dosen,  undersecretary  of 
the  housing  department  declined  to  com- 
ment on  tbe  report. 

In  his  statement  on  school  desegregation 
March  34  President  Nlzon  pledged  to  seek 
81.8-bllllon  over  the  next  two  years  for 
improving  the  quality  of  education  In  ra- 
cially Isolated  schools  and  for  helping  school 
boards  to  achieve  integration  in  slttiatlons 
where  extensive  busing  would  not  be  re- 
quired to  bring  about  Integratloo. 

mw  MONXT  ALSO  SOtJORT 

Hs  said  that  8600-mllllaa  would  bs  dl- 
Tsrtad  from  other  unspedflsd  programs  for 
the  fiscal  year  beginning  JiUy  1  and  81 
billion  in  new  money  would  be  requested  for 
tbe  1971-73  fiscal  year. 

Since  that  time,  a  controversy  has  devel- 
oped over  how  much  of  the  money  woiuld 
be  used  to  foeter  Integration  and  how  much 
for  compsasatory  education  in  the  black 
urban  schools  that  canaot  be  Integrated 
under  Mr.  Nixon's  policy.  White  Houss 
sources  said  that  the  bulk  would  go  for  In- 
tegration, but  other  sources  said  that  the 
matter  was  far  from  settled. 

The  possible  move  on  Model  Cities  raises 
another  levd  of  oonticneisy.  Model  Cities  la 
a  JtAmson  Administration  piugram  In 
which  150  towns  and  dtles  across  the  cetmty 
ooordliiats  local,  state  and  Federal  funds 
for  services  and  constroctlOB  to  Imprors  tbe 
quality  of  life  In  bUghtsd  ndghbcclioods. 

Mr.  Nixon's  budget  for  the  next  fiscal  year 
calls  for  8576-milUon  that  the  local  Modal 
Cities  boards  would  use  in  a  variety  of  ways 
to  supplement  existing  programs. 

OTHSB  TSAarassss  atscnssBD 
If  |8«0-aillUon  wet*  dlrerted  to  ths  adu- 
oatloa  effort,  ths  program  would  conttniM 
but  OB  a  greatly  rsdocsd  tovrt.  City 
bav*  already  basB  «M««»ptaii.n»y  that 
Clttes  la  bsli«  fWBdad  at  about  taaK  tka 
laval  jroilaotsd  by  the  Johnson  Artmlwhtoa- 
ttoo. 


It  was  also  laamsd  tbat  thsrs  bad  been 
d'sCTiwI"!!  within  tha  Administration  of  th* 
possibility  o<  tapping  funds  from  urban  re- 
newal and  tbe  Offloa  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity, the  antipoverty  agency,  for  tbe  edu- 
cation effort.  Those  programs,  along  with 
Model  Cities,  have  been  subjected  to  cut- 
backs and  reviews  since  the  Nixon  Adminis- 
tration took  office  on  Jan.  30.  1969. 

These  structured.  Inner-city  programs, 
while  vigorously  defended  by  mayors,  do  not 
fit  Mr.  Nixon's  emerging  policy,  which  has 
favored  programs  such  as  welfare  reform  over 
grants  in  aid  to  the  cities. 

Before  the  Administration  took  office,  a 
panel  appointed  by  Mr.  Nixon  recommended 
that  Model  Cities  be  kept  and  expanded  as 
a  means  of  coordinating  Federal  programs 
and  Increasing  local  control.  Floyd  H.  Hyde, 
then  mayor  of  Fresno,  Calif.,  was  brought  to 
Washington  as  an  assistant  secretary  of 
H.U  J>.  to  run  the  program. 

But  it  soon  ran  into  high  level  opposition 
within  the  White  House,  and  another  panel, 
headed  by  Prof.  Edward  C.  Banfleld  of 
Harvard,  a  critic  of  Federal  grant  programs, 
was  appointed  to  evaluate  it.  tbe  panel  rec- 
ommended late  last  year  that  tbe  program 
be  continued  but  tbat  local  offldals  be  given 
more  discretion  In  running  it  and  red  tape 
reduced. 

Until  Mr.  EhrUchman's  memorandum 
came  down,  Mr.  Hyde  spoke  enthusiastically 
of  ttie  future  of  Model  Cities  as  a  means 
of  deoentralMng  suthortty  and  achieving  in- 
stitutional diange  at  the  local  level. 

Mayors  looked  to  Model  ClUee  for  funds 
that  could  not  be  provided  locally  for  a 
variety  of  purposes  within  tbe  model 
neighborhoods — ^from  health,  eduoatlan  and 
bousing  to  garbaga  collection  and  rat 
axterminatkm. 

Informed  sources  said,  however,  that  Mr. 
Hyde  had  constantly  encountered  opposition 
to  Model  Cities  from  within  the  Whits 
House.  Among  those  dubious  about  tbe  pro- 
gram, was  raported,  were  Daniel  P.  MOynl- 
han,  oonnselar  to  ths  President,  and  Arthur 
F.  Bums,  former  Presidential  counselor  who 
was  raosntly  appointed  to  the  Federal  Se- 
ssrre  Board. 

Although  much  of  the  Model  Cities  money 
now  goes  to  sdnoatlon  and  can  be  used  in 
acoordanes  with  pcdiey  laid  down  by  tbe 
Preatdsnt  March  »4.  it  Is  rastrlctsd  to  ths 
160  etttas,  many  of  them  vary  Bnall,  and  to 
ttae  nkodal  nel^ibarhoods  wtthin  tbsm.  It  has 
bssn  expsetad  tbat  the  81.6-bllUon  promlasd 
by  ths  Preatdsnt  would  be  used  tmdsr  broad 
poUoy  guldsJInas  laid  down  by  tha  Dqart- 
ment  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  and 
th*  cabln*t-l*Tel  eommltt**  on 
Xiao,  beaded  by  Vice  President  Agnew. 


SENATOR  TOWER  ADDRESSES  OFF- 
SHORE TBCHNOIiOOY  CONFERENCE 

Bir.  HATraBJ>.  Mr.  President,  recently 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  TOwBt)  spoke  before  the  Offshore 
Tedinology  Conference  In  Houston.  'B^a. 
address  on  Al«il  22  was  a  highlight  of  a 
suooessf  111  oonf  erence,  and  his  ronaiks 
point  up  the  need  for  a  renewed  focus  on 
devdoping  tbe  resoorces  of  our  oceans. 

My  interest  in  this  topic  stems  from 
my  long  Involmnent  in  oceanography 
and  my  belief  that  this  Nation  must 
have  a  strong  oceanographio  program. 
I  am  a  cosponaor  of  the  Towo'  NOA  bill. 
Recently,  aenator  Towzr.  Senator  Mna- 
PHT.  and  I  were  briefed  on  administra- 
tion oeeanography  plans. 

In  his  Bpeedi,  Senator  Town  offers  a 
good  (TlBnwBinn  of  topics  of  concern  to 
those  of  us  who  are  interested  in 
strengthening  our  oceanography  effort. 

I  ask  unanim0us  consent  that  Sen- 


ator Towct's  speech  be  printed  in  the 
Riooao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recosd, 
as  follows: 

SrsacH    OF    SxMAToa  John   O.  Town 

It  has  daUy  become  mors  apparent  that 
w*  can  no  longer  ignor*  th*  oceans  in  any 
way  leaving  thsm  to  get  along  as  best  tbsy 
can  amid  a  aretter  of  regulatory  and  prohitrt- 
tory  Institutions.  Tbs  tsstisw  bafore  us  are 
too  strong  and  too  Imprssslv*.  and  they 
wiU  not  disappear  when  this  msetlng  is  orer. 

The  first  Issue  we  must  concern  ourselves 
with  Is  the  orderiy  development  of  sub- 
merged resources.  It  Is  common  knowledge 
tbat  about  16  percent  of  the  world's  prsssnt 
oU  and  gas  production  takes  place  on  the 
continental  shelves,  and  that  within  the  dec- 
ade this  production  could  riss  to  ss  high 
as  83  percent.  Bach  year  larger  quantttlas  of 
sulphur,  tin,  phosphates,  sand,  gravel,  and 
other  minerals  ars  sztractcd  firom  the  ssabsds 
and  tbe  water  column.  Mcr*  and  mcr*  w* 
hear  of  efforts  being  made  to  extract  man- 
ganese nodules  from  the  deep  sea  and  re- 
duce them  eocnomleally  to  useable  com- 
ponents. These  are  Important  facts,  and  place 
upon  us  all  a  heavy  responsibility.  There  Is 
a  crying  need  for  more  rsssarch  action  now 
In  this  area. 

Likewise,  it  la  no  secret  that  all  aeroas  this 
land  there  are  new  and  powRfuI  moves  to 
assure  tbat  this  magnificent  potential  is  de- 
veloped In  a  manner  to  harmoniae  with  other 
uses  of  the  seas  and  coastlines,  partleularty 
in  the  Nation's  deltas,  estuaries,  bays,  and 
gulfs,  which  bear  a  direct  relationship  to  tha 
life  cydes  of  much  tA  our  essential  Uvlng  ra- 
souroes. 

This  thrust  contains  a  great  deal  that  must 
draw  our  careful  attention.  Almost  three- 
fourths  of  the  surface  of  our  planet  Is  covered 
by  water.  The  overwhelming  nature  of  that 
fact  leads  tu  to  overlook  Its  true  impor- 
tance: water  is  the  single  distinctive  feature 
which  sets  the  earth  apart  from  all  other 
planets  that  are  known  to  us,  and  It  Is  the 
basis  of  life  as  we  know  it.  It  demands,  there- 
fore, our  serious  attention. 

"Hie  renowned  ooeanograiOier,  Jacquea 
Cousteau,  speaking  recently  at  the  U.S.  Naval 
Academy,  drew  an  mtarestlng  eompaxtson.  As 
I  rscall  It,  he  said  that  If  one  would  vteuaUas 
the  earth  as  being  tha  slae  of  an  egg,  then 
aU  of  the  oceans  taken  together  would  mpptmr 
as  a  single  drop  of  water  spread  thinly  over 
most  of  Its  surface.  That,  to  me.  Is  a  sober- 
ing thought.  Because  oar  snp|dy  at  watsr  Is 
limited,  we  must  take  Immadlats  staps  to 
make  certain,  that  our  oMAan  rssouress  are 
ccnaervsd  and  wan  used.  Tha  Vmm,  again,  la 


Ther*  Is  another  Issue  I  would  mentloB.  R 
Is  a  matter  of  public  record  tbat  the  United 
States  la  Invtdved  In  a  series  of  debates  tai  ths 
United  NatloBs  with  regard  to  the  struggle  to 
define  the  outer  Umtta  of  nattonal  lurMDo- 
tloB  to  explore  and  explott  the  natural  re- 
sources of  the  snbsoU  and  asabsd,  and  tba 
nature  and  oomposttkm  al  ths  goremlng 
regime  to  be  recognised  beyond  that  poliit. 
These  si*  matters  oC  oruolal  Istarsst  to  you. 
and  to  Amsrlea,  but  we  asem  to  lack  an 
effeettva  mechanism  for  volelng  vat  optnlosis 
on  this  sab)act. 

At  tha  pnseat,  we  do  not  even  know  what, 
in  fact.  Usa  beneath  our  extenslv*  Con- 
tinental Shelf.  W*  sboold  not  begin  ssrtoas 
oonsldsratkin  of  icltnqulalilng  sovsrsignty 
otrer  this  area,  until  w*  at  least  know  mora 
about  ft.  This  could  vary  poaslMy  b*  tb*  most 
vital  area  to  the  eonthiwd  growth  and  s^ 
eortty  of  oar  Nation.  Wa  itmsty  must  have 
mcr*  InlCtmattnw 

FlnaUy,  I  woold  polai  oat  tbat  i 
good  efforts  of  many  of  ua  hi  <  ^ 

in  a  contintial  struggle  for  status  and  funds. 
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I  b*T«  Mid  before,  and  I  say  acaln,  that  ttUa 
fragsnentatlon  of  effort  within  the  Federal 
bouae  U  Inezc  usable. 

The  need  for  a  truly  National  program 
should  be  so  clear  that  It  need  not  be  stated. 
We  must  press  harder  to  organize  so  that  we 
may  accelerate  the  program  without  further 
delay.  Lacking  a  national  organlaatlon.  we 
wlU  never,  I  fear,  see  an  adequate  solution 
for  the  myriad  of  Institutional  obstacles  that 
are  presently  strewn  in  the  road  to  the  sea, 
nor  wlU  we  ever  have  enough  coordination  to 
assure  a  balanced  program  between  exploita- 
tion and  conservation  of  tbe  last  great 
resouroe. 

The  need  for  a  coordinated  National  Agency 
la  readily  apparent  to  those  who  have  ever 
dealt  with  tbe  myriad  bureaucracies  who 
bATe  a  "piece  of  the  action"  in  our  Offshore 
area.  For  example,  suppose  a  Texas  oil  com- 
pany  wants  to  drill  a  well  in  the  submerged 
lands  of  the  state.  That  company  must  ob- 
tain a  lease  from  the  Texas  General  Land 
OOoe  for  the  State  Tract:  apply  for  a  Corpa 
of  Bxglneers  permit  and  abide  by  the  recom- 
BMOdatlons  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Sport  Ptah- 
erles  and  Wildlife.  Commercial  Fisheries  and 
Outdoor  Recreation,  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice, and  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Administration.  Furthermore,  it  must  com- 
ply with  the  regulations  of  the  Bureau  of 
IClnea  and  the  Coast  Guard,  and,  if  this  is 
not  enough,  there  are  still  the  needs  of  var- 
knoa  other  State,  County,  and  Municipal 
Institutions  to  be  met. 

A  federal  focus  for  marine  affairs,  having 
a  atroiig  voice  In  the  Nation's  Capitol,  would 
be  an  effective  first  step  toward  lightening 
■Qch  burdens.  Not  only  that,  but  it  would 
provide  an  interface  wherein  programs  oould 
be  developed  for  coherent  uses  of  our  coastal 
■ones.  These  guidelines  miist  be  Federally 
Instituted  for  State  benefit. 

What  kind  of  a  Federal  focus  do  we  want? 
Let  ma  speak  of  it  in  terms  of  functions,  if 
I  may.  To  be  effective,  the  focus  must  be  at- 
tuned to  the  need  to  develop  resources  sen- 
sibly. It  must  lie  structured  to  provide  our 
Nation  with  an  economical  and  effective  pro- 
gram for  developing  the  living  resources  of 
the  oceans.  And  it  must  be  structured  to 
give  leadership  and  visibility  to  the  oceanic 
enterprise.  This  leadership  and  visibility  Is 
now  largely  lacking.  It  is  needed  to  assure 
that  the  oceanic  community  has  a  meaning- 
ful voice  In  tlie  creation  and  implemanta- 
tlon  of  domestic  and  International  policy 
concerning  the  allocation  and  use  of  ocean 


I  believe  that  tbete  la  another  important 
criterion.  We  must  be  careful  that  this  new 
focus  Is  not  iriaoad  within  an  institution 
wbieb  is  already  bogcad  down  in  the  per- 
fonnanoe  of  traditional  missions,  or  we  will 
ran  tba  risk  that  marine  affairs  will  quickly 
aawima  a  role  secondary  to  the  normal  affairs 
at  that  inatttutton.  The  control  of  tbe  new 
foeua.  It  seems  to  me,  must  be  placed  firmly 
In  tbe  bands  ol  tba  people  who  have  bean 
Involvad  in  tba  ooeana  tbeea  many  years, 
and  wbo  know  wliare  tbe  problems  are  and 
who  have  a  pretty  good  Idea  of  bow  to  go 
about  solving  them. 

Must  we  have  an  independent  agency?  I 
baliere  this  Is  tbe  question  usually  asked. 
I  would  call  that  question  mlilearting  The 
way  to  go  about  this  Job  is  to  identify  tbe 
functions  we  want  done,  and  tbe  »w»w«^> 
in  wbicb  tbey  need  to  be  aoeoBapUabed.  and 
tbsn  e»amlna  tbe  altematlTsa  to  sea  bow 
wall  tbay  are  equipped  to  handle  tbem.  If 
an  Indapandant  agency  is  the  only  route, 
tban  wa  Aoold  take  it.  If  we  can  racalva 
aaaoianoaa  tbat  tha  tuneUons  win  be  ada- 
quataly  mtn%A  vttbln  another  structure  as 
wall,  tban  that  altvnaUva  ou^t  not  ba  ar- 
bttraiUy  tajaetad.  Ttm  question,  tban.  la  not 
InrtapanitMica.  bat  Impact. 

A  Strang  and  eSaetlva  foeua  ot  manage 
)  Is  wbat  «•  aaak.  To  make  bat  a  (sstura. 


or  to  subordinate  oceanography  to  other 
more  traditional  goals,  would  disappoint  and 
discourage  the  private  sector,  drive  out  capi- 
tal, and  waste  the  taxpayer's  money. 

I  think  you  all  know  where  I  stand.  In 
November  of  last  year,  I  wrote  a  letter  to 
President  Nixon  Joined  by  my  distinguished 
colleagues  Senators  Murphy  and  Hatfield  on 
the  subject  of  such  a  national  focus.  I  would 
like  to  read  you  a  short  portion  of  that 
letter: 

"Mr.  President,  we  are  convinced  that  only 
an  agency  with  the  power  to  determine  the 
national  policy  will  be  able  to  assure  that 
our  efforts  In  the  field  of  oceanography  will 
be  successful.  The  situation  now  la  too 
fraught  with  duplicated  authority  and  lack 
of  a  direction  to  lend  itself  to  an  effective 
organization.  What  Is  needed  is  a  National 
Agency  that  will  direct  the  exploration  of 
the  ocean  and  Its  environment  much  as  the 
National  Aeronautic  and  Space  Administra- 
tion does  In  the  exploration  of  outer  space." 
Today,  I  am  as  firmly  convinced  of  the 
need  expressed  in  that  letter  as  I  ever  was, 
and  I  will  continue  to  work  toward  its  reso- 
lution. 

The  real  question  that  remains  is  what 
Is  to  be  done  and  who  is  going  to  "put  tbe 
bell  on  the  cat". 

First,  and  foremost,  the  Federal  govern- 
ment must  provide  impetus.  As  >ou  know. 
Vice  President  Agnew  made  a  significant 
start  In  the  right  direction  when  be  an- 
nounced his  five-point  program  for  marine 
affairs  last  October.  As  you  also  are  aware, 
the  President  demonstrated  his  sensitivity 
to  tbe  pulse  of  the  oceanographlc  conunu- 
nity  by  directing  the  Ash  Council.  (Tbe  Ad- 
visory Council  on  Executive  Reorganization) 
to  take  prompt  action  on  the  report  of  the 
Stratton  Commission  (Tbe  CX>mmlsslon  on 
tiarine  Science.  Knglneerlng  and  Reeources) . 
He  took  the  further  step  of  seeking  the  ad- 
vice of  a  distinguished  panel  of  experts  by 
deelgnatlng  Or.  James  Wakelln  as  the  Chair- 
man of  a  Presidential  Task  Force  on  Oceanog- 
raphy and  asking  him  to  reoonunend  a  new 
oceanographlc  posture  for  the  United  States. 
These  were  good  and  necessary  steps.  Tet 
the  results  of  theee  efforts  have  not  yet  come 
to  fruition.  Therefore,  I  once  again  urge  the 
Preeidant  to  move  forward  and  provide  his 
support  for  tbe  marine  affairs  program  of 
tbe  United  States.  I  think  that  the  actions 
of  the  concerned  Subcommittees  In  both  the 
House  and  Senate  clearly  demonstraU  that 
tbe  mood  of  the  Ck>ngress  Is  one  of  readiness 
to  move  ahead  without  further  unnecessary 
delay. 

While  the  Preeident  must  furnish  leader- 
ship, I  believe  tbat  the  Congress  would  be 
remiss  If  it  permitted  Its  initiative  and 
momentum  to  die.  I  will  pledge  my  beat 
efforts  to  sea  tbat  this  doea  iM>t  occur. 

Now  we  come  to  you.  What  role  or  roles 
must  you  play?  I  would  empbaslaa  two,  and 
impress  upon  you  that  theee  are  ssssntlsl 
First,  you  must,  each  in  your  own  way, 
accept  the  challenge  of  living  together  in 
the  oceans.  Tou  must  use  all  of  your  skills 
and  initiatives  to  solve  problema  of  oon- 
fllctlng  use.  I  believe  tbat  Industry  has  dem- 
onstrated lU  capacity  to  do  so.  The  estab- 
lisbment  of  shipping  lanes  in  the  Oulf  of 
Mexico  was  a  cooperative  effort  of  tha  oU 
and  shipping  industries  designed  to  assure 
adequate  ocean  space  for  each  of  their  en- 
deavors. This  is  an  excellent  example  of  the 
ability  of  enterprise  to  come  to  grips  with 
these  problems  on  Its  own.  Recent  efforts 
on  the  part  of  the  private  sector  show  prom- 
laa  (or  pollution  abatement  and  control. 
Such  efforts  are  in  our  own  beet  Interests 
and  must  be  encouraged  and  accelerated. 

Secondly,  you  must  decide  whether  you 
raaUy  want  "a  piece  of  the  action"  or  not. 
"niat  phrass  Impllaa  raqtonaibilltlea.  and 
tbat  is  tbe  thought  I  want  to  leave  you  with 
today. 


In  the  final  analysis,  it  is  up  to  you,  tbe 
people  most  concerned  with  the  use  of  our 
Offshore  Resources,  to  see  that  a  strong, 
workable  plan  Is  activated.  The  Government 
will  be  no  better  than  the  people  It  repre- 
senu  and  no  stronger  than  the  best  Its  peo-  . 
pie  can  devise.  The  constituent  members  of 
this  Offshore  Technology  Conference  will,  for 
the  most  part,  be  the  ones  Involved  In  the 
day  to  day  activities  of  our  Oceanographlc 
effort.  I  urge  you  to  let  your  voice  be  heard 
in  that  way  that  most  becomes  your  Individ- 
ual positions.  The  Record  for  action  must  be 
clear  and  the  Impetus  to  act  must  be  main- 
tained. 

In  conclusion,  I  feet  certain  that  a  new, 
national  policy  Is  emerging  that  will  lead  the 
United  States  to  pre-eminence  In  the  field 
of  Offshore  Technology.  In  the  many  confer- 
ences which  I  and  my  staff  have  had  with 
persons  within  the  Administration  most  con- 
cerned with  the  direction  that  tbe  new 
policies  will  take,  I  have  been  moet  impressed 
with  the  sincerity  and  the  dedication  of  these 
I>eople.  They  are  truly  Interested  In  a  strong, 
efficient  national  program.  If  I  had  to  guess 
as  to  what  shape  the  new  policies  would  take, 
I  would  say  tliat  a  National  Agency  with  a 
strong  voice  will  emerge  in  the  very  near 
future. 

In  fact,  as  most  of  you  know,  the  Ash 
Council  made  Its  stUl  secret  report  to  tha 
President  on  April  15,  and  he  is  currently 
personally  reviewing  it.  It  Is  well  known 
In  Washington  that  when  President  Nixon 
personally  reviews  the  action  of  a  study 
group,  a  strong,  efficient  policy  will  emerge.  I 
look  forward  to  receiving  these  recommenda- 
tions with  the  full  expectation  that  they  will 
be  a  policy  which  we  can  all  accept;  a  new. 
reorganized  effort,  perhaps  even  at  the  CabU 
net  Level,  could  well  emerge.  However,  I  am 
not  a  prophet,  and  we  will  all  Ixave  to  await, 
even  though  moet  anxiously,  the  release  of 
the  recommendations.  I  do  pledge  to  you. 
nevertheless,  to  accept  nothing  less  tban  the 
vigorous  program  which  I  have  outlined  to 
you  today. 


CAMBODIA 


Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mx.  President.  I  share 
the  concern  of  Senators  at  the  adminis- 
tration's decision  to  commit  military  as- 
sistance to  Cambodia.  Following  yester- 
day's announcement,  I  made  a  statement 
expressing  my  grave  reservations  about 
this  new  escalation  of  the  war  in  South- 
east Asia.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  that  statement  be  printed  In 
the  Rxcoto. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  tbe 
Rbcokd,  as  follows: 

MtTSKB  Spkaxs  om  Cambooxah 

DKVKLOPICXMT8 

(Statement  by  Senator  BDinmn  8.  tlvwti* 

of  Maine  on  the  news  of  U.S.  military  ac- 

Uons  In  Cambodia.  AprU  29, 1070) 

Tbm  Administration's  decision  to  commit 

mlUtary  assistance  to  Cambodia  is  a  cause 

for  gravest  concern.  This  Is  the  first  widening 

of  our  military  involvement  in  Indo-Chlna 

since  President  Johnson  halted  tbe  bombing 

of  North  Vietnam  In  1008. 

ThU  may  be  a  good  time  to  recall  the 
President's  statement  of  April  30 — Just  nine 
days  ago: 

"We  tiave  now  reached  a  point  where  wa 
can  confidently  move  from  a  period  of  'cut 
and  try'  to  a  longer  range  program  for  tba 
replacement  of  Americans  by  South  Vlet- 
nsmsas  troops.  ...  I  am,  therefore,  tonight 
announcing  plans  for  tha  withdrawal  of  an 
additional  160,000  American  troops  to  ba 
completed  by  the  spring  of  next  year,  .  .  . 
llUs  far-rsacbing  decision  was  made  after 
consultation  with  our  commanders  in  tba 
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field.  It  has  the  approval  otf  the  government 
of  South  Vietnam.  .  .  .  Tbe  decision  I  have 
announced  tonight  means  that  we  finally 
have  m  sight  the  Just  peace  we  are  seeking. 
We  can  now  say  with  confidence  that  paci- 
fication is  succeeding.  We  can  say  with  con- 
fidence that  the  South  Vietnamese  can  de- 
velop the  capability  for  their  own  defense." 

Did  the  President  have  in  mind  the  mlU- 
tary action  announced  today,  when  he  spoke 
to  the  nation  nine  days  ago? 

If  not,  what  has  happened  in  Vietnam  and 
Cambodia  in  the  past  nine  days  to  require 
such  an  escalation  of  the  war? 

North  Vietnamese  Uoops  and  the  Vletc<»ig 
have  been  operaUng  in  eastern  CambodU 
for  years.  They  have  bad  virtual  freedom  of 
action  in  that  country.  The  President's 
sUtement  to  tbe  naUon  indicated  no  grave 
concern,  and  news  accounts  since  then  have 
suggested  that  the  South  Vietnamese  were 
having  some  successes  along  the  border. 

The  President  has  chosen  mlUtary  action 
which  can  only  lessen  the  chances  for  a 
negoUated  settlement  at  thU  Ume,  and  in- 
crease tbe  probability  of  an  escalation  in  the 
war.  He  took  this  action  against  the  bi-parti- 
san urglngs  of  members  of  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  other  members  of 
the  Congress  and  a  substantial  number  of 
American  people. 

When  President  Nixon  spoke  to  the  nation. 
AprU  ao.  he  streesed  the  importance  of  seek- 
ing a  "better,  shorter  path  to  peace — 
through  negotiations."  There  Is  a  serious  Im- 
pUeatlon  in  today's  news  that  he  has  moved. 
Instead,  toward  a  nUUtary  effort  on  a  wider 
front. 


MEXICAN  AMERICANS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  tomor- 
row afternoon,  men  and  women,  some 
young  and  some  not  so  young,  will  begin 
a  30-mile  march  from  Columbia,  Md..  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  In  the 
District  of  Columbia.  ; 

But  the  march  did  not  begin  In  Co- 
lumbia nor  will  it  end  In  Washington. 
It  began  with  the  cry  of  "Huelga"  5  years 
ago  In  the  dusty  grade  vineyards  of  De- 
lano. Calif.,  and  It  will  end  when  farm- 
workers throughout  this  land  have  won 
the  right  to  organize  and  to  bargain  col- 
lectively for  decent  wages  and  for  better 
working  conditions.  Finally,  it  will  end 
when  employers  and  workers  learn  to 
live  with  each  other  and  communities 
leu-n  to  live  with  and  respect  the  men 
who  work  in  the  fields. 

Cesar  Chavez  will  lead  the  marchers 
tomorrow.  Just  as  he  led  the  first  tiny 
group  of  men  and  women  who  dared  to 
demand  the  radical  fruits  of  our  so- 
ciety: a  living  wage,  a  decent  home,  a 
chance  for  their  children  to  be  educated. 

It  has  been  5  years,  and  the  cry  of 
"Huelga"  no  longer  sounds  strange  to 
our  ears.  But  it  has  been  hard  and  it 
has  meant  suffering. 

Yesterday,  the  U.S.  Commission  on 
Civil  rights  confirmed  some  of  the 
reasons  for  that  suffering.  In  a  report  en- 
titled "Mexican  Americans  and  the  Ad- 
ministration of  Justice  in  the  South- 
west," the  Commission  foimd  "wide- 
spread evidence  that  equal  protection  of 
the  law  in  the  administration  of  Justice 
is  being  withheld  from  Mexican  Ameri- 
cans." It  also  found  evidence  of  "wide- 
spread patterns  of  police  misconduct 
against  Mexican  Americans." 

The  report  found  that  Texas  Rangers 
and  local  law  enforcement  officers  had 
harassed  union  organizers,  abused  them 


physically  and  verbally,  and  acted  on  be- 
half of  the  growers  in  attempting  to  break 
the  strike. 

Cesar  Chavez  faced  those  injustices 
and  never  once  faltered  from  his  ethos 
of  nonviolence  in  seeking  to  attain  Us 
goals.  He  said  2  years  ago,  after  a  25-day 
fast: 

I  am  convinced  that  the  truest  act  of  cour- 
age, the  strongest  act  of  manllnesa  is  to  sac- 
rifice ourselves  for  others  in  a  totaUy  non- 
violent struggle  for  Justice. 

He  has  shown  ttiat  courage,  and  he  has 
directed  that  struggle.  The  march  tomor- 
row will  celebrate  the  first  hopeful  sign 
of  an  end  of  the  5-year  struggle  for  a 
better  life  for  the  Nation's  migrant  work- 
ers. The  United  Farmworkers  Organizing 
Committee,  AFI#-CIO,  recently  signed 
contracts  with  the  first  table  grape  grow- 
ers in  California,  and  the  imion  label  will 
soon  be  visible  to  show  those  grapes  that 
were  picked  by  union  labor.  But  the 
march  also  bears  witness  that  the  final 
victory  still  lies  ahead.  Many  growers  still 
refuse  to  recognize  the  right  of  their 
workers  to  organize. 

These  men  and  women  of  the  United 
Farmworkers  have  shown  a  rare  courage 
and  they  deserve  our  suppwrt  and  our 
respect.  It  has  been  said: 

Each  time,  a  man  stands  up  for  an  Ideal,  or 
acts  to  improve  tbe  lot  of  others,  or  strikes 
out  against  Injustice,  be  sends  forth  a  tiny 
ripple  of  hope,  and  crossing  each  other  from 
a  miUlon  different  centers  of  energy  and 
daring,  those  ripples  build  a  current  that  can 
sweep  down  the  mightiest  walls  of  oppression 
and  resistance  .  .  . 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ar- 
ticle on  the  subject  be  printed  in  the 
Recokd: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
(From  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  30.  1970] 

VS.  XJmr  Rspoars  Poucs  B«otaijtt — 

MBncaM-Amnnrsw  Abxjbs  Citkd 

(By  William  Orelder) 

Tbe  U,S.  Commission  on  CivU  Rights 
painted  "a  bleak  picture"  yesterday  of  abu- 
sive and  violent  treatment  that  Mexican- 
Americans  receive  from  law  enforcement 
agencies  in  the  five  Southwestern  states, 
ranging  from  casual  insults  to  brutal  beat- 
ings. 

As  a  result,  tbe  commission  warned,  Mex- 
ican-American citizens  are  "Distrustful,  fear- 
ful and  hostile.  Police  departments,  courts, 
the  law  Itself  are  viewed  as  Anglo  institutions 
in  which  Mexican-Americans  have  no  stake 
and  from  which  they  do  not  expect  fair 
treatment." 

The  commission's  survey  of  police  and 
courts  covered  Arizona.  California,  Colorado. 
New  Mexico  and  Texas  where  the  more  than 
4  million  residents  with  Spanish  surnames 
constitute  the  largest  minority  group. 

Federal  agencies,  particularly  tbe  FBI  and 
the  Justice  Department,  also  drew  criticism 
in  the  report  both  for  not  employing  more 
Mexican-Americans  and  for  not  pursuing 
their  complaints  of  police  brutality  more 
vigorously. 

The  commission  cited  a  general  pattern 
of  under-representatlon  for  Mtalcan-Amerl- 
cans  In  the  legal  machinery — trial  Juries  and 
grand  Juries,  police  forces  and  sberlff'B  de- 
partments, courts  and  prosecutor's  staff.  The 
report  recommended  federal  legislation  both 
to  insure  better  representation  on  Juries  and 
grand  Juries  and  to  strengthen  the  hand  of 
federal  officials  in  halting  discrimination  by 
local  and  state  police. 


In  the  four-year  period  from  1B65  to  1969. 
the  report  said,  the  Justice  Department  re- 
ceived 3M  complaints  of  poUce  abuse  from 
Spanish-surname  residents  in  the  five  states. 
In  the  last  two  years,  174  complaints  of 
"serious  police  brutality"  against  Mexican- 
Americans  were  also  filed  with  the  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union  of  Southern  California. 

While  the  conunlsslon  said  it  cannot  as- 
sert that  each  complaint  was  valid,  it  cited 
example  after  example  from  recent  years  to 
suggest  that  a  serious  problem  exists. 

In  Denver,  an  elderly  iobjx  complained  that 
a  police  beating  resulted  In  a  broken  Jaw.  A 
Los  Angeles  resident  testified  tbat  when  be 
protested  the  arrest  of  his  children,  be  was 
hospitalized  by  a  poUce  beating.  In  San 
Antonio,  a  women  said  her  13-year-old  son 
bad  40  sUtches  in  bis  scalp  from  a  clubbing 
by  poUce. 

In  addition  to  the  lack  of  local  review 
boards  which  might  act  against  police  Ixni- 
tallty.  the  commission  complained  that 
federal  officials  should  strengthen  their  en- 
forcement "by  more  intensive  mveetigations." 
In  recent  years,  the  report  said,  only  two 
prosecutions  have  resulted  from  the  266 
complaints. 

In  one  case  cited  by  the  commlsaiOh,  a  Ban 
Antonio  resident  was  shot  and  klUed  by  a 
city  poUceman,  but  two  years  later  tbe 
Justice  Department  closed  iU  investigative 
file  with  the  notation  that  "prosecution  of  a 
irtilte  poUce  officer  for  the  shooting  of  a 
M»Ti«Mtn  would  have  Uttle  chance  of  success- 
ful prosecution  In  the  Southern  District  of 
Texas." 

Tbe  commission  concluded,  "More  aggres- 
sive investigations,  taking  into  account  prior 
complaints  against  the  same  oBlcer  and  show- 
ing less  deference  to  local  action,  can  make 
this  sanction  (of  federal  prosecution)  more 
effective."  It  also  recommended  new  federal 
legislation  to  permit  the  Justice  Department 
to  seek  clvU  injunctions  against  local  au- 
thorities who  display  a  pattern  of  discrimina- 
tion against  minorities. 

The  plctxire  of  Mexican  -American  repre- 
sentation varied  sharply  from  community  to 
community,  but  a  survey  of  343  police  de- 
partments In  the  five  states  found  only  6.7 
per  cent  of  police  employees  were  Mexican- 
Americans,  though  tbey  make  up  11.8  per 
cent  of  the  population. 

On  the  federal  level,  7.3  per  cent  of  the 
Justice  Department  employees  in  the  five- 
state  area  were  Mexican-Americans,  accord- 
ing to  the  report. 

However,  none  of  the  legal  division  em- 
ployees from  GS13  to  18 — ^tbe  lawyers  and  top 
professionals — was  Mexican-American.  Tbe 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  had  1,137 
employees  m  OS9  to  18  in  tbe  five  states,  but 
only  six  of  them  were  Mexican-Americans. 


PRESIDENT  MUST  ACT  ON  TRUCK 
EMERGENCY 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Illinois.  Mr.  President, 
1  week  ago  today  I  called  upon  President 
Nixon  to  act  within  the  means  at  his  dis- 
posal to  end  the  transiiortation  crisis 
which  threatens  the  welfare  of  the  Na- 
tion and  the  livelihood  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Americans. 

Thus  far  the  President  has  failed  to 
act 

The  effects  of  the  transportation  crisis 
arespeading. 

The  facts  have  not  changed.  But  the 
effects  have  worsened. 

The  425,000  Teamsters  and  thousands 
of  trucking  companies  across  the  coun- 
try had  been  operating  imder  a  national 
contract  which  expired  March  31.  Ne- 
gotiations on  a  new  contract  continued 
through  April  2  when  a  tentative  agree- 
ment between  the  International  Brother- 
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hood  of  Teamsters  and  company  repre- 
senUttvea  waa  announced. 

But  before  ratification  ballots  could  be 
mailed,  certain  local  teamster  unions  and 
members  struck  trucking  companies  to 
protest  the  tentative  agreement.  One 
source  of  the  dissatisfaction  was  a  sepa- 
rate agreement  reached  by  the  Illinois 
Motor  Truck  Association  and  two  Chi- 
cago area  locals  providing  for  a  higher 
wage  settlement. 

Although  only  a  small  number  of 
drivers  and  trucking  companies  were  di- 
rectly affected  by  that  agreement,  drivers 
across  the  country  began  to  walk  off 
the  Job  to  demand  a  national  contract 
in  line  with  the  Chicago  agreement.  The 
remaining  Chicago  area  trucking  asso- 
ciations then  closed  their  doors  to  show 
their  unwillingness  to  follow  the  lead  of 
the  Illinois  Motor  Truck  Association. 

Right  now  approximately  75,000  truck- 
ers are  either  on  strike  or  locked  out. 

Scattered  incidents  of  violence  directed 
at  both  Teamsters  and  trucldng  com- 
panies have  occurred  and  in  some  areas 
trucks  are  traveling  in  convoys  of  up  to 
30  for  the  safety  of  cargoes  and  drivers. 

Hw  weekly  Truck  Index  is  still  down 
by  more  than  40  percent  Moreover,  an 
estimated  250,000  woikers  have  been  idled 
as  a  direct  result  of  the  strikes  and  lock- 
outs. Automobile  manufacturers  have 
been  forced  to  lay  off  employees.  Rubber 
companies  suffer  from  the  same  problem 
and  virtually  no  business  is  free  from  the 
pernicious  effects  of  this  combination 
strike-lockout. 

Teamster  headquArters  has  not  yet 
mailed  ratifleation  ballots  to  union  mem- 
bers. 

And  yet.  the  President  has  failed  to 
act. 

The  mall  and  telegrams  I  have  been 
receiving  are  true  indication  of  the  se- 
verity of  the  strike.  It  is  dear^  imiwra- 
tlve  that  the  President  act. 
One  week  ago  I  said  in  this  Chamber: 
Tbe  time  to  prevent  an  emergency  Is  now. 
The  President  h«s  tbe  autliarlty  to  act.  I  urge 
him  to  do  so. 

Today  the  Nation  is  still  f  aeed  with  an 
even  greater  transportation  emergency. 
The  effects  spread  d^lly.  The  President 
does  have  the  authority  to  act.  He  should 
hesitate  no  longer. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  sam- 
pling of  telegrams  and  newspaper  dip- 
pings received  In  my  office  be  printed  In 
the  RacoKo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Racoao, 
as  follows: 

CmcAco  HnsBTS,  III.. 

AfTil  25.  1970. 
Hon.  RALra  T.  Skith. 
Senator,   Senate  Oglee  BuiUtng, 
Was/iington,  D.C.: 

At  the  request  of  the  Chicago  Height*  Area 
Transportation  League,  the  Ifanulacturera 
Aaan.  of  tlM  Chieaco  Beighta  area,  repi— lit 
Inc  a  ffubatantlal  croaa  section  of  dlveiaa  In- 
duatrles.  both  large  and  small,  henby  re- 
quests Immediate  action  on  jour  part  con- 
ocrnlng  the  present  emergency  crisis  created 
tj  tlM  traekliig  tleup.  A  reeent  survey  of  our 
partletpatlng  members  ladleates  a  conskler- 
abls  number  ai«  batng  toc««d  to  curtail  their 
oparattona  and  wy  sbortly  will  be  eon- 
pletely  eloaed.  ttaanby  asrloualy  dlaruptlng 
the  eooncnuy  noi  only  ot  this  Immediate  i 


but  nation-wide.  Thousands  of  loyal  work- 
ers and  employees  are  being  laid  off,  and 
many,  many  more  wlU  be  laid  off  within  the 
next  week  \uUees  drastic  action  U  taken. 
Contrary  to  general  oplnlan.  tbe  national 
economy  Is  affected  by  tbe  Chicago  situation 
and  we  feel  it  la  a  serious  impairment  of 
Interstate  commerce.  We  strongly  urge  that 
you  use  the  facility  and  persuasiveness  of 
your  office  to  bring  about  the  early  conclusion 
of  this  serious  crisis. 

W.  W.  THoaaNsas. 
Exeeutive   Director,    Manufmeturers   As- 
sociation of  the  Chicago  Height*  Area. 

Dbkals.  III., 
ApHl  24, 1970. 
Ralph  T  Smtth, 
Senate  Hoiue, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkam  Sknatob  :  The  mayor  of  Sycamore  and 
the  greater  Sycamore  Chamber  of  Commerce 
request  that  you  exert  the  appropriate  In- 
fluence of  your  office  to  bring  about  an  equi- 
table settlement  tn  tbe  trucking  labor  dis- 
pute. Industry  and  buslnees  in  our  com- 
munity Is  being  seriously  hampered  Includ- 
ing our  larger  litdustrlal  firms  of  Anaconda. 
Barber  Oreen,  Duplex  Products,  Holub  In- 
dustries, Idaal  Industries.  Turner  Corp. — 
DIvn.  of  Olln  and  Dekalb  Agreaearch.  Unless  a 
quick  settlement  Is  reached  our  community 
will  undoubtedly  siiffer  economically  through 
Industrial  layoff  and  lost  business. 

Hon.  Hasolb  L.  "Rm»"  Jowwsoir, 

Mayor  o/  Sgcamore. 
Jsaax  B.  HuntnaoM. 
President,  greater  Sycamore  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce. 

Kamajus,  III.. 

AprU  24.1970. 
Hon.  Ralph  Smttb. 
Congress  of  United  States. 
House  of  Senate. 
Washington,  DC: 

Roper  Corporation  of  Kankakee  urges  the 
immediate  invocation  of  any  and  aU  legal, 
legislative  and  administrative  devices  at  your 
oolleaguas'  command  to  bring  about  an  Im- 
mediate settlement  or  termination  on  tbe 
Teamster  strike.  Two  major  Roper  plants 
in  nilnots  employing  over  S.0OO  peopU  are 
on  Uyoff  as  a  reault  of  tbla  dispute.  Within 
one  weak  4.000  more  people  wlU  be  on  layoff. 
If  the  strike  is  not  terminated.  Roper  believes 
the  Chicago  Teamsters  demands  to  be  totally 
nnrsaaonable,  unconscionable,  and  against 
tbe  public  Intercat. 

C.  M.  Hoovxa, 
Chatrman  of  the  Board,  Roper  Corpo- 
rmtitm,  Kankakee,  lUinoia. 

Chicaoo,  III., 
ilpril  21,  1970. 
Senator  Raltr  Sioth, 
Senate  Offtee  Buiiding, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Really  dont  know  what  to  say  aboot  pres 
eot  truck  strike  attuatloa  In  Cbleago.  St. 
Louis,  Cleveland  and  many  other  area* 
around  country  except  that  the  facta  are 
that  truck  driven  are  presently  already 
amongst  highest  hourly  paid  wortors  and 
that  national  settlement  not  yet  voted  upon 
by  Teamsters  of  gl.lO,  plus  about  .38  cents 
In  fringes,  makes  tbem  more  highly  paid. 

Even  with  present  rates  the  truck  drivers 
serving  Ryeraon's  38  plants  across  country 
are  well  paid  and  make  ntore  than  our  In- 
ternal plazkt  force  which  consists  of  non- 
union people.  Teamster  warehousemen,  eteel 
workers,  and  electrical  workers,  and  an  ad- 
ditional .10  cents  threatened  In  Trenton, 
N.J.,  woiQld  be  Just  twice  as  Inflationary  as 
the  apparent  national  agreement  even 
tbougb  national  agreement  has  noi  been 
voted  upon  by  Teamster  locals  yet.  Protes- 
tations of  union  leaders  that  this  Is  noa- 
InlUtlonary  are  ba«||stly  and   patently  ri- 


diculous. Somehow,  someway,  common  sense 
and  reasonableness  must  be  brought  to  beax 
upon  Chicago  Teamster  officials  and  others 
across  the  country  who  support  them  and  are 
Just  waiting  for  them.  If  allowed  to  con- 
tinue another  week,  the  number  of  people 
out  of  work  because  of  this  obstanacy  will 
be  fantastic.  In  talking  with  many  of  our 
Chicago  truck  drivers  last  Friday,  most  of 
tbem  as  Individuals  would  be  happy  to  ac- 
cept the  national  settlement.  As  I  said  that's 
already  Inflationary  enough  as  It  now  exists. 
I  pray  that  you  will  use  your  Influence  In  all 
fashions  possible  to  you  to  bring  reason  to 
the  Teamsters  before  our  economy  and  the 
people  lose  so  much  more  without  Just  cause. 
Jos.  T.  RrzasoN  and  Sok,  Inc., 
Raymond  N.  Caslkn,  President. 

ScHiLLm  Pauc  III.. 

ApHl  21,  1970. 
Senator  Ralph  Smitr, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C: 

This  corporation  and  hundreds  of  others 
In  the  Chicago  metropolitan  area  are  being 
strangled  out  of  existence  by  Inability  to 
bring  materials  In  or  ship  our  producta  out 
due  to  teamster  strike.  I  am  unable  to  under- 
stand tbe  total  lack  of  action  by  the  Govern- 
ment In  the  face  of  this  very  severe  crisis. 
Please  prevail  on  the  administration  to  come 
to  our  help. 

Wilton  Coap., 

A.  J.  VOGL. 

President. 

DccATUa,  III., 

April  21, 1970. 
Hon.  Ralph  T.  Surm, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C: 

Intimidation  and  violent  tactics  adopted 
by  teamsters  In  oonnecUon  with  current 
labor  negotiations  seriously  endangering  the 
safety  of  our  drivers  and  property. 

Urgently  request  you  take  such  steps  as 
are  available  to  put  an  Immediate  end  to 
these  practices. 

A.  K.  8r*unr  Mvc.  Go. 


Chkaoo,  III, 

April  It,  1970. 
Hon.  Ralph  SicrrR. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C: 

America  is  being  seriously  crippled  by 
tmeklng  stilks.  Respectfully  request  tanme- 
dlaU  adoption  Taft-Hartley  80-day  eooUng. 
off  period.  Intenalf y  Federal  mertlatlnn  reach 
a  reasonable  settlement. 

Tbmpkl  Stxzl  Co.. 
TkMPKL  SurrH, 

President. 

Blx  Oaovs  VnxAOB.  Ilx-, 

.April  29.  1970. 
Senator  Ralph  SiurB. 
Washington,  D.C: 

Chicago  truck  strike  la  crlUcaL  E^xreading 
to  other  States.  Very  '*«"'»g<"g  to  small  busi- 
ness. Some  action  must  be  taken. 

K.  ft  IC  RtrsBBi, 
L.  C.  KjMma, 

PreHdent. 

Oaxsioox.  III., 

Aprtl  29, 1970. 
Senator  Ralph  Smith, 
Washtngton,  D.C: 

Strongly  urge  your  immediate  attention  to 
prolonged  truck  strike  In  Clilcagoland  area, 
•niooaands  out  of  work  m  this  area  with 
mot*  factories  eloalng. 

Suggest  Immediate  Taft-Hartley  action. 
Bualnaas  factors  plus  truck  stzlks  aoold  taring 
about  drastic  ^rtrntm^Xf  resfCtloii.  TIttBk  you 
for  your  help. 

IT  KMOLSBAaa. 
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JoLixT,  III., 
April  24. 1970. 
Senator  Ralph  Ttlbs  Smttb, 
Washington.  D.C: 

We  have  wired  President  Nixon  asking  Im- 
mediate backing  of  your  statement  of  the 
Taamsteis  strike.  Oongratalattons  on  tbe  ac- 
tion. Please  c<»ttnue  to  pursue  problem  very 
serious. 

Respectfully, 

John  R.  Blmznra. 
Executive  Director.  Will  Orundy  Manu- 
facturing Association. 

Bkokib.  III.. 
April  29. 1970. 
Hon.  Ralph  Ttlb  Smith, 
V.S.  Senator.  Senate  Office  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.C: 
Representing  330  Industries  and  businesses 
In  area,  we  urge  you  take  immediate  steps 
towards  settling  current  local  and  national 
truck  strikes.  We  urge  efforts  be  made  to 
»top  this  unjustified  abuse  to  public   and 
business.  Situation  more  acute  dally. 

Oxm  DENNiNa, 
Executive  Director,  Skokie  Valley  In- 
dustrial Association. 

Pask  Forbt,  III., 

April  30. 1970. 
Senator  Ralph  T.  Smith. 
Senate  Office  Building.        . 
Washington.  D.C:  ' 

We  respectfully  request  an  Investigation 
and  action  to  be  taken  against  Local  Unions 
706  and  710  headed  by  Louis  Pleck  and 
Fenner  who  have  caused  tens  of  tbouaands 
of  people  to  be  out  of  work  by  lock  out  and 
strike  as  a  reriUt  of  their  exorbitant  and 
Inflationary  wage  demands.  These  demands 
are  only  for  tbe  pxirposea  of  tbeir  personal 
prestige  and  gain;  their  present  demands  will 
cause  many  trucking  firms  to  go  out  of  busi- 
ness thus  causing  permanent  unemployment 
In  our  indiutry. 

Ma.  and  Mas.  Hasold  Cuktu. 

Skokik,  III., 
April  24.  1970. 
Hon.  SKMAToa  Cbaklxs  FsacT, 
Senate  Office  Building 
Washington,  D.C: 

Strike  of  truck  driven  in  Chicago  area 
constitutes  very  critical  crisis  with  almost 
one  quarter  million  out  of  work  and  grow- 
ing woiee  by  the  hour.  State  Chamber  of 
Oocnmeroe  wired  the  President  on  Monday 
to  Invoke  cooling  off  provtsion  of  tbe  Taft 
Hartley  Act.  To  prevent  a  complete  shut 
down  to  local  industry,  why  hasnt  be  acted 
In  this  serious  situation.  I  speak  for  many 
hundreds  of  companies  about  to  close  up. 
R.  H.  Peisoh, 
President,  American  Vaocum  Co. 

Chicaoo.  III., 

April  29. 1970. 
Skmatoi  Ralph  T.  Smith, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C 

Dbab  8n:  Is  not  the  trucking  strike/lock 
out  now  of  significant  national  concern  to 
warrant  governmental  aoti(«i?  By  allowing 
this  gross  disruption  to  out  economy  to  oon- 
tlnue,  you  are  destroying  small  businesses 
and  those  dependent  upon  It  for  a  livelihood. 
Sincerely, 

JnaT  D.  Ftak, 
Vice  President.  Mtuss  Stonier,  Ine. 

AaUMOTON    HklOHTS,    lu... 

Aprti  29. 1970. 
Hon.  Ralph  Smith, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C: 

National  and  local  trucking  strike  oauslng 
considerable  hardship  to  our  company  and 
employees.  Please  act  inunedlataly  to  stop 


this  foolish  strike  and  situations  like  it  In 
the  future. 

R.  W.  Hnx, 
President.  Micro  Plastics,  Inc. 

Lake  Blutp.  III., 

Apra  24.  1970. 
Sknatob  Ralph  Smith, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C: 

I  think  it  appropriate  that  our  Senaton 
return  to  Illinois  to  help  us  out  in  the 
trucking  situation.  Your  voices  are  needed 
immediately. 

Mal  Kauffman. 
President,  Plantation  Baking  Co.,  Inc. 

Chicago.  III.. 

ApHl  28. 1970. 
Senator  Ralph  Smith, 
Washington,  D.C: 

We  respectfully  request  that  immediate 
action  be  taken  regarding  the  trucking  strike. 
Our  Industry  repreeentlng  in  excess  of  $800,- 
000,000  in  home  furnishing  sales  is  rapidly 
grinding  to  a  halt.  Urgent  action  Is  Imperative 
to  prevent  massive  employee  lay-off. 

Kandel,  Inc.. 
HAKotJi  PuKcnx. 

Lakx  BLurr,  III., 

April  28, 1970. 
Senator  Ralph  Smith, 
Senate  Office  Bldg., 
Washington,  D.C: 

The  trucken  strike  is  becoming  disastrous 
to  small  businessmen.  I  urge  you  to  contact 
the  President  to  Invoke  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
to  alleviate  the  preesure  on  the  Chicago  area 
business  community. 

RxMO  PiocBmn. 
PaoDUCTS,  Inc. 

JOLDrr,  III., 
ApHl  28. 1970. 
Senator  Ralph  Smith, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Sprtngfleld,  ttt.: 

Please  exercise  the  power  of  your  office  to 
at  least  bring  about  round  the  clock  meeting 
to  effect  a  settlement  of  the  truck  strike. 
Slashout  the  middle  west  if  crashed  Industry 
Is  shut  down.  Shelf  is  bare.  I  have  three 
plants  running  with  a  skeleton  force.  Many 
of  our  full  time  employees  are  past  65.  We 
cannot  hold  out  much  longer.  Please  help. 

'  Chicago,  III.. 

ApHl  28, 1970. 
Hon.  Ralph  T.  Smith, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Present  motor  truck  strike  is  contrary  to 
pubUc  Interest.  It  must  be  settled  imme- 
diately. Recommend  you  propose  legislation 
outlawing  all  strikes  during  negotiations. 
Further  recommend  executive  director  Chi- 
cago Furniture  Mfg.  Assn. 

(From  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dispatch, 

Apr.  24,  1970] 

T^MSTxas.  Casbibss  Mkkt;  "No  Stalxmatb" 

Representatives  of  the  Motor  Oarrien 
Council  met  for  two  houra  last  night  with 
THunsten  vice  president  Harold  J.  Olbbons 
in  an  eff<»t  to  end  the  24-day  work  stoppage 
of  Local  600  that  has  curtailed  freight  move- 
ment here. 

Tbe  content  of  the  meeting  was  not  di- 
vulged. 

"But  we  are  not  stalemated."  stressed 
Mitchell  Campbell,  executive  secret&ry  of  the 
Motor  Carrten  Council,  which  repreeents 
large  ovw-the-road  trucking  firms  with  ter- 
minals here. 

Tlie  site  of  the  meeting  was  not  disclosed. 

Another  meting  will  be  held  at  a  time  to 
be  arranged  within  the  next  three  days,  it 
was  said. 

Last  night's  meeting  was  the  first  between 


the  trucken  and  Teamsten  since  the  walk- 
out began  April  1. 

Local  600  is  one  of  several  locals  In  the 
country  that  refused  to  send  driven  and 
dock  hands  back  to  work  after  a  $1.10  wage- 
increase  package  was  negotiated  at  the  na- 
tional level.  Local  600  apparently  hoi>ed  to 
align  with  Chicago  drivers,  who  negotiate  in- 
dependently, and  are  seeking  larger  increases 
on  a  three-year  contract. 

"I  can  only  say  tliat  we  are  negotiating 
to  get  the  men  back  to  work,"  said  Campbell. 
"I  cannot  divulge  anything  else  except  that 
tbe  national  agreement  and  the  local  supple- 
ments are  not  being  Included  In  our  discus- 
sions." 

This  was  interpreted  to  mean  that  the  sides 
are  discussing  spedflcally  the  recent  legal 
actions  brought  by  tbe  carrten  In  United 
States  District  Court  against  Local  600  and 
its  leaden. 

Seventy-nine  trucking  firms  have  filed  a 
damage  suit  against  Local  600,  asking  for 
about  $1,200,000  each  day  of  the  work  stop- 
page and  contending  that  the  present  walk- 
out Is  Illegal.  In  addition,  Don  Lane,  Local 
600  president,  is  under  court  order  to  show 
cause  why  he  should  not  be  held  in  contempt 
for  alleged  failure  to  heed  a  restraining  order 
against  Interference  with  trucking  opera- 
tions. 

As  an  early  "good  faith"  concession,  the 
Motor  Carrten  Council  did  not  oppoee  a  one- 
week  continuance  of  line's  contempt  hear- 
ing, originally  set  for  4  pjn.  today.  It  has 
been  continued  to  May  1. 

Campbell  and  Olbbons  each  was  accom- 
panied by  one  associate.  Who  they  were  was 
not  disclosed. 

Olbbons  was  unavailable  for  comment  this 
morning.  He  reportedly  returned  for  tbe 
meeting  late  yesterday  from  a  New  York 
business  trip.  On  Tuesday,  Olbbons  had  sug- 
gested that  a  meeting  be  held  In  an  effort  to 
end  the  walkout. 

Carrliv  memben  held  day-long  sessions 
yesterday  to  determine  tbe  framework  of  tbe 
talks. 

The  meeting  was  the  first  hopeful  sign  in 
a  paralysing  situation  In  which  more  than 
60.000  persons  have  been  laid  off  Jobs  and 
business  and  manufacturing  Interests  have 
been  crippled  by  the  lack  of  freight  move- 
ment. 

In  another  development,  it  was  learned 
that  local  work  supplements  to  the  national 
contract  probably  would  be  completed  by 
negotiaton  in  Washington  by  Monday.  This 
would  pave  the  way  for  the  mailing  of  bal- 
lots to  438,000  freight  Teamsten  for  ratifica- 
Uon. 

Although  driven  were  reported  off  their 
Jobs  m  Los  Angeles,  Rockford.  ni.,  Cleveland 
and  Akron,  O.,  also,  tbe  key  trouble  spot  re- 
mains Chicago.  A  combination  strike-lockout 
has  idled  more  than  40.000  driven  and  dock- 
men  there  for  two  weeks.  Chicago  Teamsten 
are  seeking  a  $1.68-an-hoar  increaaa  in  a 
three- year  contract. 

A  few  more  incidents  were  repK>rted  to  au- 
thorities here  as  a  result  of  the  walkout.  A 
Consolidated  Freigbtways  truck  was  forced 
off  Interstate  270  near  tbe  new  Chain  of 
Rocks  Bridge  yesterday.  Ttiwe  were  no  in- 
juries. Ray  Oliver,  a  Local  600  member  from 
Oranlte  City,  was  charged  with  improper  lane 
usage 

About  30  memben  of  Local  600  were  re- 
ported to  be  stopping  driven  in  nntal  trucks 
coming  out  of  the  Republic  Carloedlng  Co. 
in  the  laOO  block  of  Thirty-ninth  Street  this 
morning.  There  were  no  arrests.  Driven  con- 
tinued on  after  brief  conversations  with  the 
men  In  the  street. 

Windshields  of  several  trucks  were  reported 
broken  yesterday  morning  at  Strickland 
Truck  Co.  in  the  8000  block  of  Chouteau 
Avenue. 

A  motion  was  filed  in  U.S.  Distrtct  Court 
yesterday  by  attorneys  for  Local  600  asking 
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tlut  an  Injunction  acalnat  Lane  and  the 
local  be  dlaaolved  or  dlamlaaed.  It  waa  con- 
tended that  under  the  NorrU-LAOuardla  Act 
only  the  National  Labor  Relatlona  Board  may 
seek  and  obtain  an  Injunction  In  a  labor 
dispute. 

Senator  Ralph  Smith  (Rep).  lUtnols. 
called  on  President  Richard  M.  Nixon  to  In- 
tervene In  the  trucking  dispute.  Re  said  It 
had  cut  trucking  business  nationally  by  more 
than  50  per  cent. 

kleanwhlle.  the  Chrysler  Corp.  announced 
that  the  truck-aasembly  line  at  Its  Penton 
plant  had  resiuned  operations  and  that  Its 
auto-assembly  lines  would  resume  full  pro- 
duction Monday. 

About  5300  Chrysler  employes  had  been 
laid  off  early  In  the  Teamster  walkout.  Pord 
Motor  Co.'s  Mercury  assembly  plant  at  Hazel- 
wood  was  shut  down  briefly  and  now  Is  oper- 
ating with  parte  supplied  by  railroad.  T%e 
Chevrolet-Plaber  Body  complex  will  renuOn 
shut  down  "for  the  duration,"  It  waa  said. 
It  employs  about  7000  persons. 

Lane  offered  yesterday  to  deliver  1.449,000 
boxes  of  Olrl  Scout  cookies,  which  have  been 
In  a  warehouse  here  since  the  work  stoppage 
began  April  1.  The  cookies  were  to  have  been 
dellTered  April  «  to  about  000  distribution 
centers,  where  IndlTldual  troope  would  hare 
picked  up  the  cookies. 

Lane  said  that  deUvery  would  be  made  by 
the  local's  business  agents  on  a  volunteer 
basla.  T%e  cookie  sales  make  up  almost  SO 
per  cent  of  the  budget  of  the  Olrl  Scout 
Co\incll  of  Greater  St.  Loula. 

[PTom  the  CentraUa  (in.)  Sentlnrt.  Apr.  IS. 
1970) 
ov  TftuociM*   TDcur  CoMTOma  To 

ICOVMT 


Depleted  raw  materials  and  overstocked 
manufactured  prod  acta  continued  today  to 
force  local  factory  layoffs  or  work  slowtfowna 
■■  a  result  of  a  national  tmeklng  tleup. 

However,  one  major  local  manufacturer, 
Slegler  Heating  Division,  Le«u'-£Uegler  Inc., 
letnmed  S80  employea  to  work  today.  They 
bad  bean  laid  off  Prlday. 

The  proapect  of  other  r«tum-to-work  or- 
der* appeal  ud  dim  locally,  aa  long  as  ttae 
tracking  strike  contlauea. 

Talllea  so  far  Indicate  more  than  1.000 
worker*  bave  been  or  will  be  laid  off  by 
Wednaaday. 

Tboae  Industries  meet  directly  affected  by 
the  strike  are  the  nHnnt^  Central  Railroad 
Oar  Shops,  effective  Wedneeday,  SM  laycOs; 
HoUywood  Candy  Co..  Centralla.  4M:  Holly- 
wood Candy  Co..  Ashley.  350,  Centralla  Cart- 
aca  Co..  150. 

Other  Industrie*  reporting  layoffs  are  Ut- 
telfi.Me.  OantraUa  Container  Corp..  wtw<inn«« 
MaBUf  aetorlng  and  Oentralia  Bnglneertng. 

A  spo«  cheek  with  spokesmen  for  aosn* 
local  Industrie*  Indicated  Uyoffs  or  work  slow, 
downs  would  ooine  this  week  or  next  If  the 
tleup  Is  not  ended. 

Valley  Steel  ProdticU  Co..  9<0  S.  Cherry  St.. 
was  considering  a  slowdown  to  a  fOur-day 
work  week. 

Lack  of  raw  materials  normally  supplied  by 
truck  waa  cited  by  every  one  of  the  major 
Industrlea  aa  the  reason  for  the  layoffs. 

TJmlted  local  dellverlea  of  merchandise 
and  materials  on  hand  at  Centralla  Cartage 
Co..  890  W.  Roleman  St..  started  today. 

Ralph  Sprehe.  president,  said  four  trucks 
were  making  deliveries  to  Centralla.  Salem, 
Mount  Vernon  and  points  between. 

Sprehe  said  pickets  have  not  appeared  In 
front  of  the  trucking  terminal  since  late 
Prlday  morning. 

"Now  that  they  know  we  cant  go  any- 
where, they  don't  picket,"  he  said.  The  pickets 
were  from  Teameters  Local  000,  St.  Louis. 
Cartage  Co.  employee  are  not  on  strike.  They 
were  honoring  the  picket  lines. 

Charlee  Mason,  vice  president  of  produc- 
tion at  Slegler.  said  today.  "All  of  oiir  em- 
ployes are  back  to  work  and  we  think  we  can 
keep  things  going  thu  week." 


James  Rood  director  of  the  Zlllnols  Bxireau 
of  Employment  Security.  CentraUa.  said 
today  the  layoffs  "are  going  to  affect  every- 
thing if  they  continue.  Tbe  iooger  It  goee, 
the  more  It  will  affect." 

Hood  said,  however,  a  check  by  his  offlce  of 
major  Industries  In  Salem  Indicated  no 
layoffs. 

"After  that."  be  aald.  "they  dont  know.' 

Hood  said  his  offloe  was  bracing  for  results 
ot  those  already  laid  off  laet  week  and  this 
week. 

"If  the  strike  oontlnuee  this  week."  he  said, 
"tbe  accumulation  of  layoffs  may  easily  dou- 
ble what  we  have  had  up  to  now  (on 
claims)  " 

About  33.000  truck  drivers  today  strxick  an 
estimated  1300  Chicago  area  trucking  Drma 
that  failed  to  reach  agreement  over  the 
weekend  with  trucking  unions,  and  drivers 
from  North  Carolina  to  Oallfomla  remained 
off  their  jobs. 

PIve  Chicago  truektng  aaaodatlona  which 
refused  to  sign  eontraots  with  ettber  ttie 
Teamsters  or  the  Independent  Chicago  Truck 
Drivers  Union  locked  out  another  SS,000 
drivers  and  dockmen. 

Tbe  more  than  1,000  companies  which 
signed  oontracte  agreed  to  tbe  union's  de- 
mands for  a  $1.05  an  hour  wage  booat  over 
three  years.  Tbe  national  Teamsters  Union 
leadership  and  the  country's  carriers  already 
have  settled  for  a  •  1.10  Increase. 

Teamsters  In  Colorado.  Wyoming  and  Mil- 
waukee already  had  voted  to  reject  the 
national  contraot  offer. 


(Prom  tbe  St.  Loola  (Mo.)  Olobe-Demoerat. 
Apr.  ai.  1970 1 

Lorxs  or  UtfnsrLOTXD  Lknothxn  Wrra 

Sraixx 

(By  Barney  WIppold) 

Long  slow-moving  Unee  of  the  newly  un- 
employed waited  Monday  to  file  claims  for 
unemployment  payments. 

Prom  most  the  story  was  much  tbe  same. 
They  had  received  notice  late  last  week  from 
their  employers  that  they  were  being  laid 
off  because  of  tbe  Teamatais  strlka. 

MoBdaya  are  usually  busy  days  at  the  Mla- 
aourl  bnpk>yment  Security  Division  oSoe  at 
SOS  Waahlngton  ave.,  where  unemployment 
dalma  may  be  filed.  But  the  last  two  Mon- 
days bave  seen  considerably  more  activity 
at  the  offlce. 

"There  Is  no  doubt  that  tbe  Increase  In 
the  number  of  claims  Is  due  to  the  truck- 
ers strike."  Robert  Wbaley.  dalma  supenrlsor, 
said. 

Last  week,  S.13S  new  unemployment  claims 
were  filed  In  the  four  offlcee  In  the  St.  Loula 
area.  Of  theee,  Whaley  said.  4.110  were  di- 
rectly attributable  to  the  Teamaters  atrlke. 

He  said  between  200  and  350  was  normal 
for  most  Mondays,  with  tbe  total  for  the 
week  running  around  800  claims. 

Many  of  tboae  filing  dalma  aald  thalr 
employers  had  dosed  down  or  curtailed  pro- 
duction because  they  could  not  make  ship- 
ments or  receive  raw  materials.  Sometlmee  It 
waa  a  combination  of  both. 

Some  expressed  bewilderment  at  the  sit- 
uation which  found  them  the  victims  of 
someone  else's  labor  dUBcuniee,  but  few  ex- 
preessd  bitterness. 

Moat  were  cheerful  and  seemingly  un- 
concerned, but  when  questioned  closely  ad- 
mitted uneasiness  over  their  immediate  prob- 
lems. Some  had  ear  or  bouse  payments  to 
make. 

None  seemed  to  be  In  fear  of  where  his 
next  meal  Is  coming  from.  They  felt  the  un- 
employment compensation  checlu  would  pro- 
vide for  this  necessity  by  the  time  their  Im- 
mediate funds  are  exhausted. 

Wbaley  explained  that  thoee  eligible  for 
unemployment  compensation  would  not  re- 
ceive checks  before  the  third  week  of  unem- 
ployment. They  would  receive  no  compensa- 
tion for  the  first  week  of  unemployment  and 
payment  for  the  second  week  would  not  be 


received  oattl  about  the  third  week  after  a 
claim  Is  filed. 

He  said  the  maximum  payment  la  887 
per  week. 

(Prom  tbe  Carboodal*  (ni.)   8a  Tiii.Ma^i 

Apr.  19.  1970) 

TXAMsma  WnxcAT :  Stsikx  Arrtcn  Aix* 

At  leaat  780  employees  of  Herrin  area  In- 

duatrlea  are  temporarUy  out  of  work  bocauae 

of   a   continuing   Teamsters   Union  wildcat 

strike. 

One  o>ajor  plant  that  hasn't  yet  laid  off 
anyone  may  have  to  shut  down  completely 
If  the  labor  dispute  doesn't  end  by  next  Prl- 
day. a  plant  oflldal  reported. 

More  than  half  the  employee  at  Allen  In- 
dustries. Inc.  west  of  Herrin  have  been  laid 
off  temporarily. 

Company  offldala  said  about  450  hourly- 
wage-employee — virtually  tbe  entire  automo- 
tive division  and  workers  In  the  carpet  un- 
derlay section  of  the  fiber  division — will  be 
laid  off  Monday  and  Tuesday.  Tbe  plant  em- 
ploys 87S  persona. 

Vic  Reback.  vloe-prealdent  and  managing 
director,  said  the  layoff  Is  due  to  a  lack  of 
raw  materials  because  of  the  strike.  "The 
plant  will  resume  production  on  Wedneeday, 
but  I  don't  know  how  long  we  can  continue 
to  operate  unleea  a  greaUr  supply  of  raw 
materials  are  received,"  he  said. 

About  60  of  tbe  130  factory  workers  at 
DIagraph-Bradley  Industries  Inc..  in  tbe  Or- 
dlU  area  have  been  laid  off :  effecUve  Monday, 
a  plant  spokesman  aald. 

"The  truck  abortage  has  affected  both  In- 
coming and  outgoing  materials.  William 
Wolff,  general  plant  manager,  said.  "If  this 
situation  oontlnuee.  It  will  mean  further  re- 
duction of  our  operations." 

Central  Technology  Inc.  In  the  OrdUI  area. 
have  been  shut  down  since  April  10,  accord- 
ing to  Noel  Patton.  president. 

Patten  said  nearly  300  persons  have  been 
laid  off.  Only  a  "minimum"  of  administra- 
tive personnel  are  at  the  plant,  he  said. 

A  total  of  80  employes  at  two  area  Smoler 
Broe.  Inc..  plants  are  on  layoff  status  because 
of  the  strike  according  to  Mrs.  Louise  Ham- 
ilton, manager  of  both  planta. 

About  40  employes  at  Herrin  and  30  at 
West  Prankfort  have  been  laid  off  Mrs.  Ham- 
ilton said.  Herrin  stUI  has  450  working  and 
West  PrankfOrt  about  30.  she  added. 

The  length  of  the  strike  will  determine 
whether  any  future  layoffs  occur,  she  said. 
Herrln's  Norge  Division  plant  may  bave  to 
ahut  down  If  tbe  strike  doeen't  end  by  next 
Ptlday.  according  to  Lawrence  Elchler.  vlce- 
presldent  and  general  manager. 

Norge  currently  employs  about  1,130. 
There  bave  been  no  strike-related  layoffs 
thua  far.  Elchler  said. 

The  plant  Is  now  shipping  and  receiving 
materials  by  air  and  rail,  but  If  tbe  strike 
oonttnues  beyond  Ptlday.  "well  have  ex- 
hausted every  means  of  getting  oxxt  materials 
in,"  Elchler  eald. 

Tbe  strike  apparently  wont  delay  con- 
struction of  tbe  factory's  new  dryer  addition 
Blnoe  most  of  the  materlala  for  this  facility 
are  already  on  hand,  he  said. 

Dryer  production  began  last  week  In  a 
wareboose  section  of  the  existing  plant. 
Elchler  said.  About  100  new  employes  were 
hired  and  more  will  be  added  later,  he  said. 
OUn  Corp.  at  Ordil),  which  employs  about 
1,000,  haant  been  affected  by  the  strike  yet. 
Company  offlclals  dont  foreeee  any  effect  In 
the  near  future,  a  spokesman  said. 

John  Allan,  plant  manager  at  Pbelps  Dodge 
Aluminum  Products,  MurjAysboro.  said  the 
truck  strike  "Is  killing  us." 

Presently  the  completed  products  are  being 
stared  at  the  plant,  but  Allan  said  the  plant 
doee  not  bave  enough  room  to  store  much 
more. 

He  said  the  plant  has  some  trucks  of  Ita 
own.  but  about  75  per  cent  of  the  completed 
duct  Is  carried  by  other  lines. 
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Shipments  are  down  60  per  cent,  he  aald. 
He  said  there  has  been  no  layoff,  but  a  lay- 
off Is  Imminent  If  the  strike  oontlnuea. 

Edward  Bernhardt,  operatlans  manager  of 
Technical  Tape  Corp.,  Oarbondale,  aald  the 
firm  stUl  la  (operating  as  usual  as  far  as  pfo- 
duetlon  la  concerned  but  that  no  drtlverlea 
are  being  made. 

Bernhardt  aald  the  manufactured  product 
will  be  stored  until  delivery  can  be  made.  He 
aald  he  could  continue  to  operate  In  this 
manner  for  at  least  another  week. 

(Prom  the  Carbondale  (HI.)   Southern 
nunolsan,  Apr.  19, 1970) 

"OaowNTTPS"  TnmM  Violekt 

A  brick  goes  through  a  windshield. 

A  security  officer  Is  jeered  at  and  beaten. 

A  shot  rings  out  and  a  slug  slapa  Into  a 
vehicle. 

More  campus  Tlolenoe?  More  young  radicals 
at  work? 

Ho.  It  la  the  grownupa  who  are  at  It  thla 
time. 

Tha  brick  was  thrown  through  a  truck 
windshield  on  Bt.  61  north  of  Cairo.  A  truck 
WM  struck  by  gunfire  on  Intestate  67  be- 
tween Weat  Prankfort  and  Johnston  City. 

Th*  security  oOleer  waa  pulled  from  a  truck 
leaving  St.  Louis  bringing  food  to  stock  a 
Carbondale  grooery  store. 

All  of  the  violence  Is  linked  to  a  Teamsters 
Union  walkout  In  the  St.  Louis  area  which 
has  spilled  over  to  affect  some  Southern 
TiiiwrtU  operations. 

Whether  instigated  by  a  campus  revolu- 
tionary or  a  labor  goon,  violence  la  violence 
and  has  no  place  in  the  settlement  of 
disputes. 

Just  aa  aU  students  get  falsely  labded  as 
without  virtue  because  of  the  Inane  acts  of 
a  few,  so  do  too  many  union  members  get 
blamed  for  acts  by  a  handful. 

Tbe  police  should  deal  fairly  but  firmly 
with  thoee  who  exceed  the  law  In  protests 
on  camptis.  They  alao  should  act  to  round  up 
thoee  who  uae  violence  in  a  labor-manage- 
ment conflict. 

We  haf»  the  ahooters,  the  beaters  and  the 
brlckthrowers    are    caught    and    penallaed. 

Southern  nilnola  could  do  without  any 
more  supposed  "grownups"  setting  the  wrong 
kinds  of  examplea. 

(n«m  tbe  Kenosha  (Wis.)  News,  Apr.  30, 
1970] 

Local  TKAifsrxas  Rxjscr  Monkt  Owwol 

Members  of  Teamsters  Local  95  in  Kenosha 
and  Local  43  in  Racine  voted  Saturday  to  re- 
ject the  national  money  package  offer  ol 
$1.10  an  hour. 

James  Morgan,  secretary- treasurer  of  both 
locals,  said  drivers  will  stay  on  their  Jobs 
until  a  national  vote  is  held. 

A  referendiim  mall  vote  by  all  Teamsters 
membffs  wUl  probably  be  held  after  supple- 
mental agreements  are  in  final  form,  Morgan 
■aid. 

Be  aald  It  was  impoealbl*  to  predict  at  thla 
time  jost  when  the  national  vote  would  take 
place.  In  this  area,  drivers  are  covered  by  the 
Central  Statea  supplemental  agreement  which 
la  stiU  being  negotlaited,  along  with  several 
other  supplemental  agreMBsnts. 

Morgan  aald  drivers  bave  been  requested 
by  the  Teamsters's  leadership  to  oontinue  to 
work  until  a  national  vote  la  tallied. 

Morgan  did  not  reveal  tbe  vote  totala  in 
the  Saiturday  l>aUotlng.  Voting  was  by  local 
cartage  and  over-tbe-road  drivers. 

(Ptam  the  Dally  News,  Apr.  17,  1970] 
TKrcKma  PnrcR  Hrrs  R*«ama||;  Closbb  Ulr- 
TIL  Mondat;  OrHxas  Pacs  Latorb;  FASH 

MkSTS    SUlfDAT 

(By  Jack  Dairow) 
Stockpiling  of  Its  finished  pcodticts  for 
over  a  week  because  of  the  steel  haulera 
strike  today  forced  the  Saramar  Aluminum 
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Co.,  of  Warren  to  forloai^  160  employes  and 
shut  down  tbe  plant  until  Monday,  a  com- 
pany ofllclal  said. 

Some  other  area  lnd\istrlal  oonoeme,  where 
stockpiling  has  neared  capacity  In  storage 
sections  will  be  foroed  to  doee  down  some- 
time next  week  if  the  strike  conUnues,  it 
was  reported. 

Tbe  threat  o<  l^offa  and  cutbacks  In  work 
schedules  is  Imminent  if  needed  materials 
do  not  reach  area  plajits  in  the  next  few 
days.  One  industrialist  said  that  paper  ship- 
ments were  delaying  operations. 

Most  plants  have  not  been  experiencing 
too  much  trouble  in  outbound  shipments 
because  they  are  using  tbe  railroads,  but 
lack  of  incoming  shipments  of  raw  materials 
has  reduced  operations  In  several  plants  in 
tbe  Mahoning  Valley. 

WnX   USX   OWX  DBIVKB8 

Saramar  plans  to  use  Its  own  drivers  over 
tbe  we^end  to  move  trucks  with  orders 
after  a  nine-day  halt  because  of  an  incident 
that  oocurrad  in  Pennsylvania  when  a  Sara- 
mar truck  waa  damaged  by  a  rock-throwing 
Inddent  which  broke  tbe  windshield,  it  was 
reported. 

One  area  Industrial  plant  has  been  forced 
to  curtail  daily  hours  of  work,  but  did  not 
reduce  the  ntunber  of  working  days,  it  waa 
reported. 

Another  plant  official  aald  that  the  real 
pinch  is  on  and  if  the  strike  continues  an- 
other week,  the  situation  will  be  critical  and 
a  nuws  layoff  is  likely. 

Still  another  company  ofllclal  said  that  bis 
firm  cant  get  railroad  cars  for  outbound 
■tupwmntjt^  material  is  being  stored  at  tbe 
plant  and  "we're  running  out  of  storage 
area." 

One  area  grooery  wholesaler  said  today  that 
be  has  had  more  truck  shipments  today  in 
over  a  week  but  soma  Items  are  still  out-of- 
stock.  Hs  said  that  business  was  normal  and 
dellverlBs  were  balng  made. 

John  Anaglo.  business  agent  for  Teamster 
Local  377  of  Youngatown  said  today  that  all 
the  members  were  working  except  the  steel 
haulers,  which  represent  about  1,000  mem- 
bers. 

Ofllolala  at  the  State  Employment  Service 
here  today  said  that  the  claim  pattern  is 
Qonnal  and  that  bis  offloe  has  not  bean  In- 
formed of  any  masa  layoffs  by  Industrial  eon- 
oams  In  itumbull  County. 

KBT  CAIXBD  BOKIMT 

Steel  haulers,  freight  haulers  and  dimp 
truck  operators  In  the  Mahoning  Valley  have 
been  Invited  to  attend  a  special  meeting  at 
ttmiDsbim  Simday  at  3  p.m.  at  1  W.  Liberty 
St.,  Hubbard,  to  discuss  the  overwhelming 
rejection  of  the  national  Teamster  contracts. 

There  were  no  reports  of  violence  In  the 
area  during  the  past  34  hours,  but  rumors  of 
flare-ups  have  come  to  the  attention  of  Mike 
Boano.  local  leader  of  the  Fraternal  Assn.  of 
Steel  Haulers  (FASH) . 

Boano  said  that  the  area's  Teamsters  are 
expected  to  discuss  tbe  possibility  of  seeking 
federal  mterventlon.  Tbe  local  FASH  leader 
also  Indicated  be  Is  aaking  Teamster  local 
■fffllnlalT  across  the  nation  to  set  ««»«""'  open 
meetings. 

The  National  Labor  Helatloni  Board  has 
set  a  hearing  In  Plttabuigh,  Monday  on 
FASH'S  request  to  hold  a  collecttve  bargain- 
ing election.  Many  steel  haulers  hold  dual 
membership  in  FASH  and  the  Teamsters.  Of 
tbe  appnudmately  8,000  Teamster  Local  377 
members,  Angelo  said  that  about  1.000  are 
also  members  of  the  steel  haulers  group. 

[Prom  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Olobe  Democrat, 

Apt.  23. 1970] 

The  1,440.000  Boxes  or  Cooxns — A 

MOKOICKNTAL  STEIKS  CASUALTY 

Stacked  In  a  warebouae  on  North  Broad- 
way are  uneanveBttonal  casualties  of  tbe 
Teamsters  strike — 1,449,000  boxes  of  Olrl 
Scout  cookies. 


And  tbe  Olrl  Scouts  Council  of  Oreater 
St.  Louis  doesnt  know  bow  to  get  them  out 
and  into  the  bands  of  Olrl  Scouts  to  be  sold. 

Mrs.  Charlotte  Davis,  executive  director 
of  the  council,  said  Teamsters  Local  800 
President  Donald  Lane  bad  refused  to  give 
permission  for  Local  800  truckers  to  p\ill 
them  out  of  tbe  warehouse. 

Permission  has  been  given,  however,  for 
Olrl  Scout  leaders  to  pickup  tbe  cookies  at 
the  warehouse  at  1800  North  Broadway. 

But,  as  Mrs.  Davis  points  out,  It  takes  10 
trucks  working  eight  days  jxist  to  drop  tbe 
cookies  at  900  points  around  the  dty  and 
to  distribute  the  cookies  individually  from 
the  warehouse  Is  an  almost  impossible  task. 

The  cookies  wlU  retail  at  a  total  of 
8750,000. 

Their  sale  is  crucial  to  the  Olrl  Scout  pro- 
gram. Proceeds  make  up  46  per  cent  of  tbe 
council's  budget  and  tbe  money  goes  to  more 
than  2,000  troops,  providing  many  Olrl 
Scouts  with  camping  tripe. 

Olrl  Scouts  went  from  house  to  house  last 
February  tjiklng  orders  for  tbe  cocdcies.  Now 
they  can't  make  deUvery  and  collect  tbe 
money. 

Tbe  cookies  were  hauled  in  85  forty-foot 
vans  from  Chicago  a  day  laefors  tha  strike 
by  Local  600  started. 

Normally,  delivery  of  tbe  cookies  to  drop 
points  at  churches,  schools  and  otbor  places 
would  have  started  April  6. 

Mrs.  Davis  said  tbe  cookies  haven't  yet  lost 
the  "freeh  taste  that  makes  Olrl  Scout 
cookies  unique." 

Mrs.  Davis  said  she  bad  been  unable  to 
reach  Lane  by  tdei>bone  and  bad  sent  a  tele- 
gram. She  was  Informed  of  Lane's  refusal 
by  Hugh  Logan,  president  of  tbe  council,  she 
said. 

She  said  she  also  has  a{^>ealed  to  Harold 
J.  Olbbons,  an  international  vice  president 
in  the  Teamsters  Union. 

The  executive  and  finance  commlttece  of 
the  council  are  to  meet  at  noon  Tliuxsday  to 
decide  what  to  do. 

Mrs.  Davis  said  the  only  thing  that  ap- 
parently can  be  done  is  to  start  the  mam- 
moth job  of  distribution  from  tbe  warehouse. 

Robert  J.  Ramshaw,  business  agent  for 
Local  600,  said  neither  the  local  nor  tbe 
myn  have  any  objection  to  Olrl  Scout  leaders 
picking  the  cookies  up  at  tbe  warehouse. 

But  we  have  9,000  members  running 
around  the  street  and  we  cotildnt  guarantee 
anything  if  Local  800  drivers  were  given  per- 
mission to  deliver  the  cookies,  Ramshaw  said. 

[From  the  Chicago  (m.)  News,  Apr.  27, 1970] 

Chicago  Von:  Tsucksss  Balk  on  Nkw 

Talks 

(By  Les  Hausner) 

A  trucking  Industry  q;ioke8man  said  Mon- 
day that  cartage  company  bargainers  have 
not  agreed  to  reopen  talks  on  a  national 
trucking  contract  if  the  Tsamsters  XT&lon 
gets  a  better  settlement  in  Chicago. 

Lack  of  such  an  agreement  oould  jeo- 
pardize a  proposed  contract  between  12,000 
trucking  companies  and  460,000  drivers  out- 
side the  Chicago  area. 

Art  Shencffelt,  public  relations  director  for 
Ttticklng  Employers.  Inc.,  told  of  tbe  "mis- 
understanding on  the  agreement"  as  Team- 
ster leaders  from  around  the  nation  met  in 
Washington  to  discuss  the  propoeed  national 
contract. 

Conducting  tbe  meeting  was  Frank  Fltz- 
slmmons,  acting  president  of  the  mtema- 
tional  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters. 

Fltzslmmons  said  Mday  that  he  had 
agreed  to  submit  the  propoeed  setu«neat  to 
tbe  rank  and  file  for  ratlflcatton  In  ex- 
change for  an  agreement  that  talks  would 
reopen  if  Chicago  driver*  go*  a  better  deal. 

"It's  not  that  ilmpte."  ShanaCdt  aald. 

'3ut  what  w*  agreed  to  do  was  ttda: 

"If  a  substantial  porUon  of  Hm  onmmon 
carriers  of  Chicago  arrive  at  a  higher  settle- 
ment,  we   would   agree  to  reevaluate  the 
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•ttuAtloa  to  ttotermliM  U  that  wms  ttt*  bMU 
for  i«opealii«  Um  moneury  proTUlona  of  Ui« 
natloiua  •cTMBMiit.'* 

The  propoaed  ii*tlon*l  settlement  would 
provide  driven  pey  relww  of  $1.10  an  hour 
over  39  months. 

Chlc«8o-«r«*  drivers,  who  bargain  apart 
from  tbe  national  contract,  are  Insisting  on 
•1.86  an  hour  over  36  months,  plus  $10  a 
week  In  other  benefits. 

Although  more  than  3.000  companies, 
mostly  small  firms,  have  agreed  to  the  $I.6S 
an  hour  contract  here,  Shanefelt  said  the 
large  over<the-road  truckers  would  never  go 
for  It. 

"That  would  boost  food  prices  in  Chicago 
by  2S  percent  in  three  years,"  he  said. 

Meanwhile,  members  of  Chicago's  largest 
Teamster  local  have  given  their  leaders  a  vote 
of  confidence  to  press  for  the  $1.65  settle- 
ment. 

William  D.  Joyce,  secretary-treas\iret  of 
Local  710.  which  has  33,000  members,  said 
Sunday's  vote  "Is  a  mandate  not  to  accept  leas 
than  the  $1.66-an-hour  package." 

Among  members  of  Joyce's  local  are  6,000 
over-the-road  drtvers,  whose  contract  Is  being 
negotiated  In  Washington. 

"I  dont  think  this  national  agreement  can 
be  ratified,"  one  Teamster  source  said. 

"The  men  know  we  started  out  by  «»n»»g 
$3  an  hour  In  a  three-year  contract.  They 
dont  want  $1.10  In  38  months."  he  said. 

Tha  strike-lockout.  Joyce  said,  is  not  cur- 
talllng  supplies  of  food  and  other  necessary 
goods — "Just  hard  Items,"  which  are  being 
held  up  in  warehouses. 

Industries  that  are  unable  to  get  at  those 
warehouse  goods  or  cannot  ship  fi«««>»<Mi 
products  have  laid  off  more  than  100,000  em- 
ployes. 

Jones  ft  Laugblln  Steel  Co.  Sunday  an- 
nounced it  wUl  lay  off  1 ,500  Doore  workers  this 
week  because  truckers  refused  to  nwve  steel 
ftom  the  mills. 

A  company  spoksaman  said  layoffs  already 
total  3,000  and  J  ft  L  warehouses  In  Chicago 
and  Cleveland  have  been  shut  down. 

Other  steel  companies,  fast  running  out  of 
storage  space,  are  considering  production 
etitbaoks  this  we^.  a  move  that  could  result 
in  maaalva  layoffs. 

TlM  truck  shutdown,  which  has  choked  off 
nearly  all  outsMa  nK>tor  freight  normally 
coming  Into  Chicago,  was  18  days  old  Mon- 
day. A  similar  strike-lockout  In  1»«7  lasted 
17  days. 

(nom  the  Chicago  (III.)  Sun-Tlmsa,  Apr.  97, 

1970) 

TKsMsnBS  Hbw  FBUc  oir  $1.66  Dbmams 

(By  Jamas  CampbeU) 
WUllam   D.   Joyce,   secretary -treasurer   at 
TMUBStar  Local  710,  said  Sunday  the  mem- 
berahlp  haa  Instructed  him  to  stand  pat  on 


Joyce  also  pcwBctad  that  truckdilws  and 
doekwockan  ootslda  the  Chloago-Oary  area 
will  vota  down  a  national  wag*  pact. 

At  a  praas  confersnoe  in  the  local's  head- 
quartan  at  4317  S.  Balsted,  Joyce  announced: 

"Tba  mambanhlp  at  Local  710  haa  glvan 
tha  easeutlva  board  and  Xtm  waga-aoala  ocm- 
mlttaa  a  unaalmona  vota  o<  oonfldanoa  and  a 
mandate  to  stand  pat  on  the  $1 J6  wage  pack- 
age." 

Joyce  said  tha  mandate  was  randsrad  by 
ajMO  truckdrlven  and  dockwvckan  In  a 
morning  masting  and  1,000  oOoa  worksn  at 
an  aftamoon  masting  at  Plumbarl  Hall,  1S40 
w.  Waatdngtcn. 

S4  ,aaa 

ita  M.00O  over-tha-road 
local   cartage   drlv 
.Joyce  said, 
eigbt  Chicago  arw 
_:  miXb.  the  mrtopsnait  Chi- 
cago Tratik.  Dtlwia  TTBlon,  la  saakliig  a  tlifss 
ysar  ooatraet  tUIlac  tat  p*y  InersaaM  at 


Local  710 
drivsra. 


It  la  one  at 


$1.66  an  hour,  plua  43  oanta  an  hour  In  fringe 
benefits. 

Five  area  trucking  associations  have  of- 
fered the  50,000  workers  hara  70  cents  more 
an  hour  over  38  months. 

"^o  msnito  sar^ 

The  unployers  locked  out  nonstrlklng  driv- 
ers and  warehouae  workers  April  10  after  SI 
trucking  companies  had  been  hit  by  selective 
strikes. 

Tbe  two  sides  have  not  come  together  in 
bargaining  sessions  since  that  time  and  Joyce 
said  Sunday.  "No  more  sessions  have  been 
scheduled." 

A  national  trucking  settlement  was  reached 
April  3.  providing  pay  increasee  of  $1.10  an 
hour  over  39  months  for  460,000  drivers  out- 
side the  Chicago  area. 

A  mail  referendum  for  thoee  driven  will  be 
held  within  the  week. 

I  Prom   the   Anderson    (Ind.)    Harald, 

Apr.  17,  1970] 

Walkout  bt  Tbuckxbs  Iolis  6,000 

The  national  truckers'  dispute  has  idled 
more  than  5,000  worken  this  weak  in  Indi- 
ana factories. 

Bendlz  Corp.  of  South  Bend  announced 
Thursday  it  will  lay  off  about  1,400  workers 
in  its  Brake  and  Steering  Division  Friday 
and  Monday. 

Munde  Gear  Works,  which  makss  rocket 
motor  components  for  the  VS.  Anaj,  laid 
off  438  employees  Thursday. 

Hardy  Division  of  Sheller  Olobe  Corp.  fur- 
loughed  700  workers  Wedneeday  in  Union 
City. 

Reliance  Electric  and  Knglneering  Corp. 
laid  off  3,680  workers  Tuesday  in  divisions 
at  Mlshawaka,  Columbus  and  Madison. 

In  each  case,  management  said  its  flow  of 
raw  matsrials  and  finished  products  was  in- 
terrupted by  tha  truck  tleup. 

Ballanoe's  Dodga  Manufacturing  Co,  at 
Mlahawaka  announced  Thursday  it  will  re- 
sume production  at  midnight  Sunday  in 
hope  of  prngrsas  In  negotiations  between  the 
trucking  flraoa  and  the  Taamstan  Union. 

A  34-hour  work  stoppage  ended  Wadnss- 
day  night  at  the  big  Blanh  Supermarket 
warehouse  center  in  Torktown.  Both  Local 
138  of  the  Tiamsten  Union  and  the  giocwy 
chain  management  called  the  strike  a  wild- 
cat over  unspecified  grievances. 

Bohn  Aluminum  and  Bronae  Co.  of  Oreens- 
burg  announced  Thursday  It  would  lay  off 
80  to  60  of  lu  360  employee,  partly  because 
o<  a  lack  of  ocdan  due  to  the  truckan'  dis- 
pute and  partly  to  reduce  production  "In 
the  present  sconomle  situation." 

(Prom  the  Bockford  (CI.)  Star, 

Apr.  16,  1970) 

Taticxaaa'  Omxa  Cavaaa  Skutbowmb 

Cloalng   of    a    talavtalon    assembly    plant 

Wedneaday   and   tsmporary   layette   in   the 

Rockf ord  area  resultad  from  tha  «vi«tiniit«g 

strlkaa  by  truck  drlvan  halonging  to  tha 


A  spoksaman  for  tha  Admiral  Corp.,  Har- 
vard, said  the  doatng  will  Idle  mors  than 
1,000  amployas.  Supervisory  and  nuUnta- 
nanoe  worken  will  continue  their  duttaa  In 
the  plant,  be  said. 

■mployes  an  axpaoted  to  be  recalled  Mon- 
day or  Tuesday,  the  spoksaman  said.  But 
ha  added  that  tha  ahortaga  of  parts  may 
foroa  tha  cloalng  of  tha  company's  appliance 
manufacturing  plant  at  Oalaaburg. 

impoaABT  eHufuoww 

Offldala  at  Chrysler's  assembly  plant  in 
Belvldsra  said  worken  will  continue  full 
ahlft  starting  thla  morning  and  wiU  work 
on  a  day  to  day  basis.  Tha  plant  was  shut 
down  Wadaaaday. 

"Well  have  to  make  a  surrey  o<  stocks 
after  each  shift  to  aaa  iMyv  long  wa  can  work 
the  fuU  stglit-bour  ahm."  a  ^okaanan  for 


the  company  aald.  "It  will  have  to  be  on  a 
day  to  day  baals." 

About  130  employes  from  the  Gates  Rub- 
ber Co.,  in  Rockford  may  be  without  work 
Monday  morning,  said  Chester  S.  Palmer, 
plant  manager. 

"It's  sUll  tentaUve,"  Pa!mer  said.  "If  we 
can  find  a  way  to  work  we  will." 

KKBCrmVS    PSCTSIOW 

Palmer  said  plant  ezecuUves  will  meet 
this  morning  to  decide  upon  the  propoeed 
7  a.m.  Monday  layoff. 

About  75,000  Teamster  drivers  acroes  the 
country  remain  on  strike,  but  trucks  began 
rolling  in  the  Detroit  area  after  a  Judge 
declared  the  week-long  strike  there  illegal. 

Dissident  Detroit  drivers  met  Wednesday 
to  decide  whether  to  picket  their  own  union 
headquarters,  while  Andy  Provenzlni,  head 
of  the  Detroit  rebels,  charged  that  Team- 
ster leaders  "sold  us  down  the  river  on  the 
laat  contract  and  we  don't  think  the  one 
now  shaping  up  is  so  hot  either." 

The  Detroit  dissidents,  16,000  Ohio  Team- 
sters, 10,000  in  Los  Angeles,  nearly  10,000  in 
St.  Louis,  and  smaller  groups  elsewhere 
across  the  country  have  been  protesting  a 
tenutive  nattonal  aetUement  reached  by 
union  officials  and  Industry  negoUaton  In 
Washington.  It  provides  average  wage  in- 
creases of  $1.10  an  hour  over  three  yean. 

Chicago  area  driven  and  dock  wwken 
on  strike  are  repreeented  by  two  unions 
there  demanding  $1.66  Increases  over  three 
yean. 

Embargoea  wen  ordered  on  all  piggyback 
trailer  trucks  destined  for  Chicago  firms  in- 
volved in  the  strike. 

Also  in  Chicago,  International  Harveater 
Co.  announced  the  layoff  of  4,500  employeea 
in  several  planu,  including  3,600  in  Spring- 
field. Ohio. 

IProm  the  Raleigh  (N.C.)  News  and  Observer, 

Apr.  16.  1970] 

Tmawt  Pouf  OrvKSs  Rxwasd 

CHnBTvnxi. — Carolina  Fnlght  Carrlen 
Corp.,  when  truckdrlven  haw  been  on  a 
wildcat  strlks  since  Sunday,  offered  a  $8,000 
reward  Tuesday  for  information  that  wotild 
convict  the  persona  who  fired  on  two  of  the 
company's  trucks. 

Jim  Booker,  public  relations  director  for 
the  company,  said  one  truck  was  fired  on 
near  Latoolnton  befora  dawn  Tuesday  and 
another  was  fired  on  near  Kings  Mountain. 
Then  wen  no  Injuriea. 

Police  said  they  wen  Investigating  the 
incidents. 

Seventy-five  to  100  striken  milled  around 
across  the  street  from  the  company's  main 
tarmlnal  at  Charryrille,  Tueaday,  but  then 
was  no  picks  ting. 

A  group  of  the  striken  are  scheduled  to 
appear  in  Gaston  County  Superior  Court 
Wadnaaday  to  prove  they  should  not  be  held 
In  «x>ntampt  for  violating  an  injunction  by 
Judge  B.  T.  PaUs  barring  pickstlng.  niay 
wan  summoned  Sunday,  the  day  the  strike 
started.  Palls  issued  tha  Injunction  at  the 
requaat  of  tha  company. 

Bookan  said  trucks  wen  arriving  at  and 
leaving  tha  terminal  unmolested  Tueaday. 

Ortar  Beam,  prealdent  of  Carolina  Pnlght. 
said  about  40  driven  who  had  been  on  strike 
retiu^ied  to  work  Tueeday. 

The  company  has  threatened  to  sue  the 
striken  for  $178,000  per  day  as  long  as  they 
an  out.  That  is  the  estimated  gross  dally 
nvenue. 

Tbe  strike  began  during  nattonal  negoti- 
ations in  Washington  between  the  Tsamsten 
Union  and  the  trucking  Industry.  Tha  union 
haa  disavowed  tha  strike. 

Tha  striken  say  that  in  addlUon  to  being 
satls&ed  with  tha  propoaad  contract  at  the 
national  laval,  they  want  fewer  wotklng  houn 
from  Oarallna  n^^ght. 
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(Prom  the  Canton    (Ohio)    Repository, 

Apr.  16.  1970) 

TaucK  Sranu  la  SraANCuifa  Economic  Litk 

The  16-day-oId.  violence -punctuated 
Teamsters  Union  strike,  involving  mora  than 
10,000  Ohio  truck  driven,  slowly  is  strangling 
economic  life  here  and  elsewhen. 

Thousands  of  industrial  worken  have  been 
laid  off  in  this  and  other  areas  because  firms 
can't  move  material  into  and  out  of  plants. 

A  spokesman  for  a  local  motor  carrier  said 
very  little  long-distance  freight  Is  being 
moved  from  or  Into  the  Canton  area. 

Memben  of  Canton  Teamsters  Local  93 
reportedly  did  not  take  a  strike  vote  but  an 
idle.  They  previously  bad  worked  on  a  day- 
to-day  basis. 

The  union  bargains  for  more  than  3.000 
long-distance  drivers  and  warehousemen  In 
the  Canton  area. 

The  Fraternal  Association  of  Steel  Haulen, 
which  is  seeking  to  break  with  the  Team- 
sten,  also  has  Its  memben  idle. 

In  Cleveland,  an  estimated  12,000  worken 
have  been  idled  by  the  wildcat  strikes  of  the 
Teamsten. 

In  Canton.  Herculea  Engines.  Inc..  Tbe 
Tlmken  Roller  Bearing  Co.  and  other  firms 
have  been  forced  to  make  layoffs. 

(Prom  the  Columbus   (Ind.)    Republic. 
Apr.  IS,  1970] 

TaocKsas  Stbikk  la  "Bomxa"  to  Fisms 

Reliance  Electric  company  remained  out 
of  production  today.  The  company  was 
forced  to  temporarily  shut  down  Tuesday 
due  to  shipping  problems  connected  with  a 
"wildcat"  truckera  strike  which  has  struck 
Tarious  areas  in  the  country. 

Other  major  Ccdumbus  industries  said 
they  found  shipping  problems  bothersome, 
but  felt  they  would  be  able  to  continue  op- 
erations. 

A  Reliance  spokesman  emphasized  today 
that  only  production  employees  have  been 
laid  off  at  the  firm's  plants  in  Columbus  and 
Madison.  No  indication  was  given  that  sal- 
aried employees  will  be  laid  off. 

Cummins  Engine  company,  Arvin  Indus- 
tries and  Hamilton  Coeoo  an  carrying  on 
operations.  A  Cummins  official  stated: 

"The  current  teamster  activity  had  no  ad- 
verse impact  on  Cummlngs  other  than  incon- 
venience. The  company  Is  continuing  to  meet 
production  and  shipping  schedules.  No  near- 
tarm  problems  are  foreseen  unless  the  preaent 
sporadle  Teamster  strike  evolve  Into  a  na- 
tion-wide shutoown  of  all  trucking  activity." 

Spokesmen  at  both  Arvln  and  Hamilton 
Coaco  said  their  firms  an  continuing  to 
mast  shipping  schedules. 

Another  major  Industry  here,  Como  Plas- 
ties, has  now  been  shut  down  for  16  days  due 
to  a  strike  of  onployeee,  all  ntemben  of 
Local  303  of  the  United  Auto  Worken. 

Tbe  workers  were  to  vote  at  6  pjn.  today 
to  decide  whether  not  to  accept  manage- 
ment's new  3 -year  wage-benefit  work  con- 
tract. 

(Prom  tbe  St.   Louis    (Mo.)    Post-Dispatch 
Apr.  26.  1970) 

Xifcom  Loss  nr  Woek  Stoppacks  Hnx  la 
Put  at  Putt-Two  Miujor  Fxvk  Huniwe> 
Thousand  DoixAsa 

(By  Robert  J.  Wehllng) 
Effects  of  the  work  stoppages  by  Teamsten 
Local  600  and  Hoisting  Bnglneen  Local  618, 
now  almost  four  weeks  old,  will  be  felt  long 
after  work  resumes,  the  Poat-Diapatch  was 
told  yesterday. 

A  conservative  estimate  of  Income  loss 
of  the  60,000  persons  either  on  strike  or  laid 
off  now  totals  $62,500,000. 

This  figure  does  not  take  Into  account  the 
recirculation  or  "rippling"  effect  of  wages. 
Much  of  the  money  would  have  been  spent 
on  other  Items  or  services,  and  thus  would 


have  become  wages  or  salariee  of  still  other 
workers. 

Many  other  slda^ffects  of  the  work  stop- 
pages win  be  felt  later. 

loss    IN    TAXES 

John  K.  Traven,  city  collector  of  revenue, 
estimated  yesterday  that  $100,000  In  earnings 
taxes  already  has  been  lost  to  the  city.  Con- 
tinuation of  the  36-day  work  stoppage  could 
place  a  strain  on  the  city's  general  fund 
budget,  be  said.  The  estimate  takes  into  ac- 
count only  direct  wage  loss. 

The  50.000  area  residents  reported  not 
working  includes  9500  members  of  Local  600, 
and  about  leXMO  construction  tradesmen. 
The  latter  have  been  laid  off  because  the 
hoisting  englneen'  strike  has  closed  all  the 
area's  ready-mix  concrete  plants. 

LOSSES  INOZA8E  $3,200,000  A  DAT 

Direct  wage  losses  are  increasing  at  about 
$2,200,000  a  day,  according  to  the  Associated 
Industries  of  Missouri,  the  Regional  Indus- 
trial Development  Corporation  and  the 
Metropolitan  St.  Louis  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 

Although  hopes  of  settlement  of  both  work 
stoppages  were  buoyed  by  developments  late 
last  week,  partlcipanta  are  not  voicing  opti- 
mism. 

Business,  industrial  and  construction  firms 
that  had  anticipated  a  seasonal  upswing  tn 
the  economy  are  facing  problems  for  a  second 
successive  spring.  In  1960,  there  was  a  12- 
week  strike  by  the  Ironworken  Union  that 
shut  down  virtually  all  construction. 

A  sampling  by  the  Post-Dispatch  showed 
that  consumere  generally  were  not  yet  suffer- 
ing from  lack  of  goods. 

Although  some  Items  are  missing  from 
shelves,  groceries  generally  have  near-normal 
Inventories.  Most  of  the  grocery  Items  are  de- 
livered to  warehouses  by  railroad  and  then 
transported  to  stores  by  Teamsten  other 
than  Local  600  memben. 

Department  stores  also  have  near-normal 
supplies.  All  brands  of  cigarettes  still  are 
plentiful  with  suppllen  picking  them  up  at 
warehouses.  "But  cigan  are  somewhere  be- 
tween here  and  Miami,"  one  tobacconist  said. 
"They  are  not  getting  Into  St.  Louis." 

Spokesmen  for  coffee  companies  voiced 
some  concern,  especially  for  tbe  area  they 
supply  outside  a  25-mlle  radius  of  the  city. 

Coffee  beans  are  delivered  here  by  railroad. 
The  finished  product  is  being  packed  and 
delivered  within  a  36-mlle  commercial  zone. 
But  because  shipments  for  areas  beyond  the 
commercial  zone  generally  are  not  being 
made,  grocen  in  outstate  Missouri  and  n- 
llw^  will  be  feeling  the  impact  soon. 

aaawaas'  raoBLncs 

Although  experiencing  problems  in  obtain- 
ing cans  and  bottles  and  In  some  cases  malt 
and  other  brewing  supplies,  neither  Anheu- 
ser-Busch nor  nilstaff  Brewing  Corp.  expect 
any  immediate  sh(Mtage  of  beer. 

A  break  in  the  Teamster  walk-out  occurred 
Thursday  night  when  Harold  J.  Gibbons, 
Teamsten  mtamatlanal  vice  president,  met 
with  Ifitohell  Campbell,  secretary  of  the  Mo- 
tor Carrlen  Council,  which  repreaenta  over- 
the-road  trucking  firms.  Discussion  at  the 
meeting  waa  not  divulged,  although  it  was 
announced  that  the  national  wage  package 
of  $1.10  an  hour  over  a  three-year  period 
could  not  be  negotiated  locally. 

This  indicated  Gibbons  and  MltcheU  dis- 
cussed ways  of  getting  Local  600  mamben 
back  to  work,  and  the  withdrawal  of  a  multl- 
mUllon  dollar  damage  suit  and  contempt 
oitotlons  against  Local  600  and  ite  i»«sldent. 
Don  Lane 

Attempte  were  being  made  to  set  up  a  sec- 
ond meeting,  possibly  today,  between  Camp- 
bell and  Gibbons. 

raOOIIATIOira  OOMTIM  UB 

Negotiattona  have  continued  In  the  strike 


of  160  memben  of  Hoisting  Englneen  Local 
513  against  tbe  Sand  and  Gravel  Producera 
Asaoclation. 

Teamsten  Local  682  and  lAboren  Local 
110  negotlaton  together  with  reprasentotlves 
of  the  ready-mix  dealers  have  been  meeting 
Jointly  with  the  gravel  producers  association 
and  Local  613,  it  was  learned.  Local  682  and 
Local  110  contracts  with  the  ready-mix 
plants  and  with  stone  quarry  oi>eraton  ex- 
pire Friday. 

Participants  have  refused  to  discuss  the 
status  of  negotiations.  But  one  source  told 
the  Post-Dispatch  that  E.  E.  (Gene)  WalU, 
president  of  Local  682  may  schedule  a  q>eclal 
meeting  in  tbe  next  few  days  to  discuss  a 
new  contract  with  the  membership. 

In  another  development,  Frank  E.  Plta- 
slmmons,  acting  general  president  of  the 
3,000,000  member  Teamsten  Union,  has  an- 
nounced that  the  tentative  national  agree- 
ment wlU  be  balloted  upon  this  week.  Mem- 
ben win  be  mailed  ballots. 

However,  he  said  that  the  tentative  national 
agreement  would  be  renegotiated  If  Chicago 
truck  drivers  obtained  a  better  settlement. 
Chicago  driven  and  dock  bands  negotiate 
separately  from  the  national  union.  They  are 
seeking  a  $1.65  an  hour  wage  Increase  In  a 
three-year  contract. 

■araaKMUUM  delated 

The  national  agreement  was  announced 
April  2,  but  a  mail  referendum  on  It  had  to 
be  held  up  until  supplemente  applying  to 
local  conditions  would  be  wm^ed  out  and 
prepared  for  mailing  also. 

Teamster  locals  in  Los  Angeles,  Rockford, 
m.,  Cleveland  and  Akron,  O.,  also  have  stayed 
off  the  Job,  demanding  tbe  same  wage  in- 
crease obtained  in  Chicago. 

Tbe  walkout  here  reportedly  has  been  re- 
■  lated  to  a  power  struggle  within  Local  600. 
Any  kind  of  settlement  over  the  $1.10  na- 
tional increase  would  be  considered  to  en- 
hance the  prestige  of  Gibbons  and  Lane, 
whose  three-year  term  expires  next  year. 

Some  Teamsten  here  have  said  privat^y 
that  Local  600  memben  are  being  held  off 
Jobs  in  a  move  to  obtain  a  pardon  for  im- 
prisoned Teamsten  President  James  B. 
Hoffa. 


[Prom  the  Detroit  (Mich.)  News. ' 

Apr.  13,  1970) 
wildcat  SimiXEi  Smr  or  Tnos 

Months  ago,  when  the  Teamsten  first  an- 
nounced their  demands  for  wage  and  fringe 
benefit  Increases,  the  consensus  was  that  "it 
looked  like  trouble."  The  demands  would 
almost  double  wages  and  fringes  over  toree 
yean. 

When  a  "settlement"  was  annotinoed  two 
weeks  ago,  most  observen  were  reUeved  and 
pleasantly  surprised.  The  increase  in  labor 
costs  would  be  steep  but  at  least  there  would 
be  "peace"  In  the  trucking  industry.  Or  so 
everyone  hoped. 

Now  wildcat  strikes  have  erupted  in  many 
large  cities,  including  Detroit.  These  strikes 
are  having  tbe  same  severe  effects  that  have 
always  made  the  threat  of  an  official  nation- 
wide Ttemster  strike  so  dangerous.  In  a  net- 
work as  intetrelated  as  truck  transportation, 
wildcat  waUcoute  in  a  few  places  mean  the 
breakdown  of  trucking  operations  In  many 
othen. 

Detroit,  already  feeling  the  pinch  of  sag- 
ging auto  sales  and  some  of  the  economic 
alowdown,  is  now  victimised  by  auto  plant 
shutdowns  due  to  parts  shortages.  Other  in- 
dustries are  being  affected  as  delivery  and 
shipment  operations  are  intwrupted  or  cut 
off. 

The  Teamsten  officials  are  proud  of  the 
national  contract  terms  but  the  memben 
have  not  been  "sold."  Tha  shouted  tomdown 
of  tha  national  contract  by  Detroit  Teamster 
liooai  389  waa  tyi^cal  of  reaction  elaewhere. 
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"Pe«c«"  Is  one  thine  the  trucking  Indtutry 
does  Dot  h*v«  tod«y. 

In  part,  the  wildest  strikes  reflect  years- 
old  Internal  problems  which  pUgu>  the  un- 
ion In  such  centers  as  Chicago  and  tn  such 
Teamster  groups  as  the  steel  haulers.  In  part, 
however,  the  repudiation  of  the  national  set- 
tlement  Is  a  sign  of  the  times:  The  hangover 
of  Inflation  psychology  ana  the  "showcase" 
demands  of  free -talking  l^bor  leaders  caused 
a  serious  miscalculation  on  the  part  of  un- 
ion members.  They  believed  their  own  propa- 
ganda and  were  bitterly  disappointed  when 
It  turned  out  to  be  a  pipe  dream. 

The  wildcatters  may  face  reality  any  time 
now  and  the  problem  may  solve  Itself  for  the 
TnamstwiB  If  it  does  not,  the  disruption  In 
transportation  will  turn  into  an  emergency, 
Invltlnc  government  intervention.  But  the 
iMinn  of  the  Tsamster  troublee  wUl  be  there 
for  any  other  onloo  to  learn:  The  'big  talk" 
designed  to  cow  or  Impress  management  ean 
mean  big  trouble  U  the  members  take  It 
aarloMaly. 


(Prom  the  St.  Louis  (lio.)  Olobe-Oemocrat, 
Apr.  23. 10701 

FoaacASx:   Tbamstib  9nnu  To  lou  70,000 
■T  Mat 

An  aatlmated  70XK)0  manufacturing  em- 
ployes In  the  St.  tx>u]s  area  will  be  out  of 
work  by  liay  1  If  the  paralysing  Tsaneters 
•tdke  now  gripping  the  city  is  not  lifted, 
aooordlng  to  a  survey  conducted  by  the  As- 
sodatad  Industrie*  of  Missouri. 

The  group,  whleh  represents  manufactur- 
ing firms  throughout  the  state,  said  the 
most  recent  survey  Indicated  that  an  addl- 
Uooal  ao.OOO  workers  would  be  laid  oB  be- 
tween now  and  May  1  If  the  strike  contlnuea.. 
Previous  estimates  Indicated  that  80.000  em- 
ployes have  already  been  laid  off  as  a  result 
of  the  strike. 

A  stalemate  remained  Tuesday  In  efforts 
to  settle  the  Teamsters  strike  and  a  walkout 
by  a  second  union — which  virtually  paralysed 
trucking  and  have  doeed  down  about  half  of 
the  $800  million  In  construction  projects  In 
the  metropolitan  area. 

The  unions  are  Teamsters  Lxjcal  000,  which 
has  stopped  nearly  all  truck  freight  move- 
ment in  the  area,  and  Hoisting  Engineers 
Local  513.  whleh  has  Idled  much  of  the 
ouustiuctlon  Industry.  Both  unions  have 
been  on  strike  since  April  1. 

A  meeting  has  been  scheduled  Wednesday 
between  the  Hoisting  Engineers  and  the 
Sand  and  On^vel  Producers  Assoelatlan. 

However,  spokssmen  for  both  sldas  said 
ISiey  oould  see  no  Immediate  prospects  for  a 
settlsment. 

Meanwhile,  ready-mix  concrete  flnns, 
whleh  have  been  closed  down  by  the  strike, 
have  bean  negotiating  with  Teamsters  Local 
683  and  some  laborara  unions.  Contracts  with 
theae  unions  expire  May  1. 

It  is  hoped  that  a  settlement  will  be 
reached  with  theae  unions  and  set  an  eco- 
nomic pattern  for  the  Indtistry.  whleh  would 
be  acceptable  to  the  Hoisting  Engineers. 

Terms  of  the  Teamsters  tentative  national 
freight  agreement  were  reached  In  Washing- 
ton April  3. 

Under  the  agreentent  teamsters  would  get 
a  tl.lO  an  hour  Increase  over  a  three  year 
oontraet.  Under  their  expired  contract  they 
were  receiving  gs.93  an  hour. 

The  HoUtlng  Engineers  were  paid  M-SSH 
cents  an  hour  under  their  contract  whleh 
expired  April  1. 

They  operate  dredging  equipment  for  the 
production  of  sand  and  gravel  from  loeal 
rivers. 

Their  strike  has  foresd  aU  18  major  ready- 
mix  concrete  plants  In  the  area  to  cloae 
down  because  of  the  lack  of  sand  and  gravel. 

About  liJXO  parsons  smployed  in  the  con- 
struction Industry  have  been  Idled  ss  a  re- 
sult of  the  cloalng  at  the  ready-mix  plants. 


(Prom  the  Roekford  (lU.)  Star.  Apr.  15. 1970] 

Chxtsixb  AaaxMBLT  Plant  TRaxATXNXO  st 

TaircK  Ttxur 

Chrysler's  Belvldere  assembly  plant  may 
be  forced  to  shut  down  as  a  result  of  the 
strike-lockout  of  Teamsters  and  truckers 
that  has  reduced  the  flow  o(  raw  materials 
into  the  plant. 

A  plant  spokesman  said  Tueeday  that  a 
meeting  was  set  for  9  a  Jn.  this  morning  to  de- 
termine if  the  plant  will  have  to  go  to  short 
shifts,  or  shut  down. 

He  added  that  th^^filant  recelvee  ship- 
ments by  rail,  truck  fmd  iv.  with  a  "great 
portion"  of  the  materlaU  arriving  by  truck. 

The  plant  will  continue  to  rxm  Its  normal 
two  eight-hour  shlfU  until  a  decision  Is 
made,  he  said. 

"It  aU  depends  on  If  they  go  back  to  work." 
he  explained.  "Right  now  that  looks  dim." 

A  spokesman  for  General  Motors  Chev- 
rolet assembly  plant  reported  it  was  "busi- 
ness as  usual"  Tuesday  night,  and  Rock- 
ford  Arms,  for  the  moet  part,  were  not  seri- 
ously affected  by  the  strike. 
TWO  xMPixiTxaa 

Two  of  Rockford's  biggest  employers.  Na- 
tional Lock  Co..  and  Sundstrand  Corp..  re- 
ported they  had  enough  raw  materials  on 
hand  to  continue  production,  but  were  hav- 
ing some  dlfllculty  finding  truckers  to  ship 
the    finished    products. 

"You  cant  reaUy  blame  the  truckers." 
one  spokesman  said.  "They  have  nowhere  to 
take   it." 

Other  firms  said  they  had  to  make  some 
adjustments  in  their  scheduling,  but  opera- 
tions were  continuing. 

Most  spokssmen  said  the  problem  oould 
become  crlUcal   if  the  strlks  continued. 

The  Chevrolet  employe  said,  "the  Janesvllle 
plant  had  been  cloeed  Prlday  and  Monday 
to  balance  the  books"  and  that  no  produc- 
tion slowdown  as  a  result  of  the  strike  was 
expected. 

He  added  most  of  ths  Chevrolet  parts  are 
shipped  by  rail. 

Several  more  Roekford  trucking  terminals 
were  closed  Tueeday  with  all  of  their  drivers 
laid  off.  Only  those  not  routed  through  Chi- 
cago reported  sooie  operations. 

Harold  Miller,  secretary  of  Teamsters  Gen- 
eral Loeal  335  here,  said  he  and  other  union 
oOeet*  were  tn  Chicago  Tuesday  to  meet 
with  Teamsters  oflldals 


Miller  deeerlbed  the  sltuaUon  as  a  "stale- 
mate." 

Reports  o<  violence  mounted  on  the  na- 
tion's highways  Tueeday  as  more  than  50.000 
drivers  kept  strlkss  going  from  California  to 
North  Carolina. 

More  than  38.000  auto  workers  and  thou- 
sands of  other  industrial  workers  were  laid 
off  as  a  result  of  the  strike. 

Industry  sourosa  In  Washington  said 
trucking  firms  would  begin  filing  daoMge 
suit*  sgalnst  any  union  leaders  or  members 
»wgmg«Tig  In  or  snoouraglng  unauthorlaed 
strikes  that  obstructed  operations  of  their 
companies. 

Pour  men  were  arrested  near  St.  Louis  for 
roughing  up  a  gtiard  for  a  Kroger  Co.  truck 
and  ^•'^^fc'g*''  State  Police  said  they  reoeived 
"several  reports"  of  buUeU  being  fired  at 
trucks. 

Carolina  Prelght  Carriers  Corp..  target  of 
a  walkout  by  100  Teamsters,  said  shot*  were 
fired  at  two  of  It*  trucks. 

[Prom  the  Peoria   (lU.)    Journal-Star,  Apr. 

17,  19701 
Thx     350     PBoaxA     TkucxBazviBS     Oirr     or 
WoaK    So    Pab    BacAuaa    ov    TkaiunB 


(By  Barb  Proctor  Manta) 

Some  350  Peoria  tmek  driven  have  been 
laid  off  as  a  result  of  wildcat  Tsamstar 
strlkss  In  other  dtle*. 


Smaller  local  trucking  firms  which  deal 
almost  exclusively  with  terminals  in  Chi- 
cago or  St.  Louis  have  been  hardest  hit. 
Strikes  there  have  virtually  stopped  trucks 
leaving  thoee  cities,  and  there  la  no  one 
working  to  take  care  of  incoming  shipments. 

Several  small  trucking  firms  here  were  shut 
down  completely  last  week,  and  Bellm 
Prelght  Unes  U  still  out  Others  are  work- 
ing only  at  10  or  15  per  cent  capacity. 

Estimatee  of  the  number  of  local  men 
out  of  work  range  from  40  to  more  than 
60  per  cent  of  the  700  drivers  In  the  common 
carrier  division  of  the  union. 

Most  of  Peoria's  major  Industries  and  re- 
tailers are  experiencing  some  difficulties  In 
shipping  or  receiving  materials,  but  so  far  no 
layoffs  appear  to  have  resulted. 

Montgomery  Ward  ft  Co.  estimates  that  Its 
shipments  are  only  about  10  per  cent  of  what 
they  should  be,  and  Its  catalogue  depart- 
ment has  received  no  erders  all  week.  Tlie 
local  Sears,  Roebuck  ft  Co.  store  has  had  to 
cancel  planned  promotions  of  paint  sale*  be- 
cause It  has  not  received  the  paint. 

WABCO  has  trucks  which  cannot  be 
shipped  because  parts  are  not  available.  Key- 
stone Steel  ft  Wire  Co.  Is  storing  some  out- 
going shipments  and  Is  oonoemed  tttat  they 
nUght  deteriorate.  Caterpillar  Traetor  Co. 
has  been  forced  to  halt  assembly  of  fork  lift 
trucks  at  Its  Cleveland,  Ohio,  plant  because 
of  lack  of  parts. 

Paradoxically,  many  loeal  terminals  for 
large  trucking  firms  have  more  work  than 
they  can  handle,  as  manufacturers  who  nor- 
mally ship  through  St.  Louis  or  Chicago  look 
to  Peoria  for  an  outlet. 

"It's  tripling  our  btislness."  said  a  spokes- 
man for  Sturm  Prelghtways  Inc.  "But  we 
dont  have  enough  equipment  available 
to  do  It." 

So  far  no  Peoria  truck  drivers  have  gone 
on  strike,  and  no  urms  have  staged  lockouts, 
as  some  have  in  other  cities,  said  John  Wa- 
ters, buslnees  agent  for  the  common  car- 
riers division  of  Local  837. 

Waters,  howsver,  said  he  bellevea  local 
Teamsters  are  not  happy  with  the  tentative 
settlement  reached  by  the  international 
union,  calling  for  51.10  an  hour  wage  Increase 
over  three  years.  The  strikes  In  other  oltles 
occurred  when  Teamster  locals,  not  satisfied 
with  ths  international  agreement,  decided 
to  make  their  own  deals. 

Waters  said  the  tenutlve  agreement  was 
explained  to  local  Teamsters,  "and  It  appears 
that  their  reaction  wotUd  be  a  rejection  of 
the  pact.  They  havent  voted  on  It — but  It's 
just  a  reaction  I  would  assume." 

He  said  he  did  not  expect  ballots  to  be 
mailed  until  strike  activity  In  the  larger 
cities  settles  down. 

Charles  Schidler,  president  of  Peoria  Mo- 
tors Assn.,  which  repreeents  38  local  truck- 
ing firms  and  00  percent  of  the  business. 


"It's  slowed  down  the  movement  of  freight 
tremendously.  Many  short-haul  carriers  that 
go  into  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  are  practically 
down." 

On  the  other  hand,  he  said,  companies 
that  can't  dispose  of  their  loads  in  theee 
cltlee  are  trying  to  ship  It  through  Peoria, 
but  the  equipment  isn't  available. 

"Most  carriers  here  are  trying  to  protect 
their  regular  local  customers"  rather  than 
accepting  extra  loads,  he  said. 

Schidler,  who  also  manages  the  Peoria 
terminal  of  Eastern  Eipi  ess  Inc.,  said,  "I've 
been  getting  calls  from  all  over  the  country 
just  begging  me  to  take  their  freight,  and 
I  cant  handle  It." 

The  Bellm  terminal  here  has  been  shut 
down  since  April  3,  affecting  14  employees. 
Bellm  ships  mostly  along  Peoria  to  St.  Louis 
routes. 

Jones  Motor  Co.  was  closed  all  last  week, 
but  Is  now  slowly  bringing  back  its  work 
force  because  of  easing  of  the  Chicago  situa- 
tion. About  15  per  cent  of  the  Jones  truckers 
are  at  work. 
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OracheIn  Bros.  Truck  Lines,  which  ships 
from  Peoria  to  Kansas  City,  has  only  three 
of  Its  usual  11  truckers  working,  said  Joe 
Brasfleld,  manager.  "It's  almost  paralyzing 
us,"  he  said. 

"Our  catalogue  orders,  plumbing  and  alr- 
condltlonlng  suppUe*  are  just  plumb  shut 
down*  and  people  are  screaming  their  heads 
off,"  said  Howard  Ward,  merchandising  and 
warehouse  manager  of  the  local  Montgomery 
Ward  store. 

Shipments  of  small  and  large  appllancee 
have  stopped,  he  added,  and  this  week  the 
store  has  received  no  women's  fashions  or 
shoes,  which  would  normally  come  through 
New  York. 

If  the  strike  continues  and  Inventories 
are  depleted,  layoffs  will  have  to  come,  he 
said. 

Catalogue  shipments  at  Sears  have  been 
curtailed  to  about  one  every  three  days, 
rather  than  the  customary  two  a  day,  said 
W.  A.  Jones,  operating  superintendent. 
While  the  store  has  some  paint  in  stock. 
It's  not  the  kind  which  wr3  to  be  promoted. 

J.  C.  Penney  Co.  catalogue  orders  are  com- 
ing through,  but  It  takes  about  a  week,  in- 
stead of  the  usual  three  days,  a  spokesman 
said.  Spokesmen  for  Carson,  Pirie  Scott  ft 
Co.  and  Bergner's  said  that  the  merchandis- 
ing dlfflcultlee  have  lot  been  serious  so  far. 

Some  of  the  smaller  local  retailers,  have 
been  affected  too. 

Baker's  Shoe  Store,  which  usually  gets 
about  four  shipments  a  week,  has  not  re- 
ceived any  shoes  for  three  weeks. 

James  Bates,  manager  of  the  downtown 
store,  said  that  the  store  had  built  up  a 
large  Easter  Inventory,  and  the  only  real 
problem  is  with  "fad  styles." 

Among  Industries,  WABCO,  which  does  a 
majority  of  Ite  shipping  by  truck,  has  been 
particularly  hard  hit. 

"We  have  some  trucks  waiting  here  for 
parts  that  we  can't  ship,  and  we've  had  to 
hold  up  on  some  of  our  assembly  Unes,"  said 
Jerome  McOllUcuddy,  public  relations  man- 
ager. "It  will  affect  oxir  April  production  and 
ahlpping  to  a  large  extent,  and  It  will  take 
some  time  to  recover." 

There  have  been  no  layoffs  because  WABCO 
wa*  In  the  process  of  expanding  employ- 
ment, but  that  expansion  has  been  cut  al- 
mosrt  to  a  standstill,  he  said. 

Donald  A.  Sommer,  president  of  Keystone 
Steel  ft  Wire  Division,  said  that  some  ship- 
ments to  strike-bound  cities  have  been  re- 
turned and  "as  a  result  we're  storing  some 
material  that  could  deteriorate.  And  there's 
only  so  much  storage  you  can  do." 

Although  there  have  been  no  layoffs,  he 
aaid,  "we're  apprehensive  in  connection  with 
the  strike"  and  some  layoffs  could  be  ex- 
pected If  It  continues  much  longer. 

Hiram  Walker  ft  Co.  has  been  able  to 
ewltdi  to  rail  for  most  of  Its  Incoming  ship- 
ments, not  for  outgoing  products. 

"We  have  about  five  trailer  loads  today 
that  we're  trying  to  send  out,  but  no  one 
has  the  equipment  to  come  and  pick  it  up," 
■aid  Jerry  Lafley,  traffic  manager. 

Hyster  Co.  has  several  inooming  shipments 
of  steel  ball  bearings  and  forglngs  waiting 
a*  suppliers'  docks  in  Ohio  and  the  Bast, 
but  it  too  has  sufficient  inventory  so  pro- 
duction hasn't  been  affected,  said  Oeorge 
Weyhrich,  purchasing  agent. 

(Prom  the  Buslnees  Week,  Apr.  36,  1970] 
Thx  Tbucx  BniKx:  a  TtoRTxMDra  Vam 
In  Chicago  and  elsewhere  across  the  coun- 
try, trucking  strikes  and  lockouts  to(A  a 
costly  toll  this  week,  as  the  ■usxmss  wm 
index  shows  (page  2).  No  matter  when 
or  how  the  disputes  end.  It  oould  take 
weeks  to  unravel  the  snarl  of  imdellvered 
shipments. 

Mediators  have  been  trying  to  work  out 
some  solution  to  an  almost  chaotic  situation 
that  threatens  to  get  wome.  steti  haulers 


are  idle  nationally.  General  trucking  Is  down 
in  Chicago.  There  have  been  wildcat  walk- 
outs In  several  key  areas.  International 
Brotherhood  of  Teamsters  members  are  in- 
creasingly discontented  over  a  tentative 
settlement  at  tl.  10  an  hour  In  raises  over  30 
months  after  some  other  Chlcagoans  settled 
for  51.65  over  36  months. 

The  general  shutdown  in  Chicago  has  been 
in  force  since  Apr.  7.  Because  the  city  Is 
a  hub  of  trucking,  many  long-haul  trucks 
get  tied  up  there. 

Some  shipments  are  getting  through.  Last 
weekend.  Rabbi  David  Eisenbach  of  Chicago 
arranged  to  get  five  cases  of  kosher  wine 
from  Israel — out  of  286  ordered — in  time  for 
Jevrish  observance  of  Passover.  A  picket  de- 
livered the  wine  with  the  sanction  of  his 
union  and  the  trucking  company. 

But  most  were  not  that  fortunate.  An  ed- 
itor, transferred  from  Cleveland,  wound  up 
In  cramped  quarters  in  a  motel  in  Connec- 
ticut, waiting  for  his  furniture.  Auto  com- 
panies reduced  operations  because  of  parts 
shortages.  Steel  piled  up  in  mill  yards  and 
in  warehouses.  Prelght  car  shortages  devel- 
oped in  many  areas.  Retail  stores  were  run- 
ning low  on  some  items.  And  factories  in 
Chicago,  Cleveland,  St.  Louis,  and  elsewhere 
began  layoffs.  Por  most,  the  situation  was 
not  yet  critical,  but  it  threatened  to  be- 
come so. 

stekl  th-uf 

More  than  half  of  all  finished  steel  nor- 
mally moves  by  trucks.  But,  with  the  tieup, 
little  is  moving. 

John  E.  Gross,  general  traffic  manager  of 
Inland  Steel  Co.,  this  week  said  the  situation 
Is  "desperate"  for  Inland  and  its  customers. 
"We've  moved  nothing  out  by  truck  for  over 
two  weeks." 

George  C.  Bush,  traffic  manager  at  Youngs- 
town  Sheet  ft  Tube  Co.  In  Chicago,  said  that 
the  steel  trucking  tie-up  is  'acute,  very 
critical." 

[From  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Times, 

Apr.  16,  19701 

Mou  Latofib  Aib  Ukklt  or  Txuck  Stbixx 

Gobs  On 

Layoffs  of  workers  In  Industries  critically 
short  of  parts  and  raw  materials  mounted 
today  as  a  result  of  a  continuing  contract 
dispute  between  trucking  c(»npanle*  and  the 
Teamsters  union. 

Some  manufacturers  predicted  the  layofEs 
might  reach  massive  proportions  unless  a 
solution  Is  reached  before  next  week  In 
strikes  by  truck  drivers  in  several  key  dtle*. 

A  return  to  work  by  striking  dissident*  in 
Teamsters  Local  290  at  Detroit  was  an  \in- 
oertalnty  after  an  explosion  last  night  dam- 
aged the  home  of  James  Leavltt,  a  leader 
of  the  dissidents.  No  one  was  hurt. 

A  court  order  ended  picketing  and  pro- 
duced a  vote  by  the  strikers  to  return  to 
their  jobs.  But  a  spcAeeman  for  the  dissi- 
dents said  the  Detroit  walkout  would  re- 
sume because  of  the  explosion. 

In  Chicago,  a  keystone  city  In  the  dispute, 
federal  mediators  withdrew  from  deadlocked 
talks  between  trucking  companies  and 
drivers.  About  35,000  Chicago  drivers  are 
Involved. 

Around  the  nation,  strikes  or  unauthor- 
ized Teamster  walkouts  continued  In  Loe 
Angeles,  Cleveland,  St.  Louis,  Akron,  Ohio, 
and  Buffalo,  N.Y.  The  strike*  reflected  dis- 
content among  many  of  the  nation's  UOfiOO 
Teamsters  with  a  contract  tentatively  agreed 
on  March  31  calling  for  pay  Increases  at 
51.10  an  hour. 

The  settlement  must  be  ratified  by  un- 
ion members  but  Teamster  officials  have  not 
said  when  they  will  mall  out  ballots. 

American  Motors  Corp.  said  part*  short- 
ages forced  It  to  shut  down  passenger-car 
plant*  in  Milwaukee,  Kenosha,  Wis.,  and 
Bran:4>ton,  Ontario,  About  10,000  workers 
were  affected. 


Just  as  other  strikes  were  ending,  tnick 
drivers  in  Richmond,  Va.,  put  up  picket  lines 
at  a  trucking  firm,  protesting  having  to 
drive  into  areas  where  disturbances  have 
occurred. 

Other  labor  developments : 

Schools — Confusion  In  the  Loe  Angeles 
schools  worsened  as  the  majority  (^  teach- 
ers remained  off  their  jobs  and  the  number 
of  students  out  of  school  increased. 

There  were  no  exact  flgvtres  on  student  at- 
tendance yesterday  but  school  officials  said, 
"We  do  know  there  were  fewer  kids  in 
schools  than  on  the  first  two  days  of  the 
strike." 

Official  figvires  on  striking  teachers  again 
were  revised  upward. 

The  latest  numbers  showed  67  per  cent 
of  all  secondary  teachers  had  been  absent 
Tuesday.  The  first  official  reports  put  the 
percentage  at  less  than  half,  then  were  in- 
creased to  55  per  cent. 

The  strikers  claim  the  figure  Is  doser  to 
65  per  cent  in  the  secondary  schools.  Officials 
said  figures  on  elementary  school  teachers 
were  approximately  the  same  as  on  Tuesday, 
about  47  per  cent  abeent. 

School  crfBcials  Insist  they  will  not  meet 
with  the  union.  United  Teadters  of  Los  An- 
gles, until  the  strike  Is  ended,  mhUe  the 
union  says  a  condition  for  calling  oS  the 
strike  is  resumption  of  negotiations. 

Airlines — The  Federal  Aviation  Adminis- 
tration (PAA)  is  acting  to  restore  full 
volume  air  travel  at  New  York  metropolitan 
airports  following  the  virtual  end  of  a  three- 
week  air  traffic  controllers  "sick-out." 

An  PAA  spokesman  in  New  York  said  to- 
day that  manning  levels  at  metropolitan 
area  airports  were  "normal." 

Major  airlines  said  full  flight  capadty 
would  be  reached  in  several  days. 

The  strikers,  members  of  the  Professional 
Air  Ttafllc  Controllera  Organization  (PAT- 
CO),  began  their  "slck-out"  to  protest  what 
they  called  Inadequate  staffing,  work  loads, 
obsolete  equipment  and  harassment  of  some 
union  members  by  the  PAA. 

■nte  PAA,  which  has  threatened  to  punish 
the  strikers,  said  it  was  considering  sending 
beginner  controllers  to  an  air-traffle  faellity 
first,  and  then  to  Its  academy  for  training, 
in  order  to  satisfy  one  of  the  complaints 
about  staffing. 

[Pr<Mn  the  St.  Louis    (Mb.)    Post-Dispatch, 

Apr.  21,  1070] 

Pboiobb  bt  I^kaicstbb* 


Teamsters  Union  Local  000  oflksers  prom- 
ised today  to  call  a  special  meeting  of  Its 
9500  members  "as  soon  as  a  complete  con- 
tract prcqxisal  Is  received."  Local  members 
have  stayed  away  from  their  jobs  since 
i^;>ril  1,  paralyzing  truck  freight  movement 
In  the  area. 

Don  Lane,  Local  600  preddent,  and  the 
Executive  Board,  said  they  had  reodved  no 
jiropoBed  contract  "nor  any  other  document 
protecting  the  work  week,  the  dock  classl- 
floattons"  or  the  traditional  8:30  ajn.  start- 
ing time  for  local  drivers  and  dock  hand*. 
Thdr  message  to  local  members  was  In  full 
page  newspaper  advertiaements. 

The  Teamsters'  old  national  agreement  ex- 
pired March  31.  The  local's  podtlon  has  been 
that  without  a  new  contract  there  would  be 
no  work. 

LATOFFB    MOXTNTINa 

With  freight  handling  stopped,  more  and 
more  business  and  manufacturing  opera- 
tions here  are  either  being  forced  to  cloee 
or  to  curtail  operations.  Employe  layoffs  are 
mounting. 

Grocery  warehouses,  department  and  dis- 
count stores  and  others  fMtimate  enough 
to  have  railroad  sidings  were  able  to  keep 
<q>eratlng  but  others  dq;>endent  in  whole  or 
In  part  on  the  cartage  Industry  were  in  a 
critical  dtuatlon. 
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Wh«r«T«r  possible,  alternative  modes  of 
transportation  were  being  used,  such  as 
barge,  airplane,  and  even  pipeline  in  certain 
applicable  businesses. 

Long  lines  of  unemployed  have  formed 
dally  at  state  unemployment  compensation 
offices. 

Local  SOO  was  using  Its  hiring  hall  at 
S301  North  Broadway  for  needy  members  to 
obtain  applications  for  either  surplus  food 
or  food  stamps.  St.  Louis  and  each  lOaaourl 
county  has  its  own  food  program.  City  mem- 
bers eligible  were  getting  food  stamp  ap- 
plications at  the  North  Broadway  office  for 
food  purchases  at  stores  and  St.  Louis 
County  members  were  getting  applications 
for  surplus  food,  which  then  can  be  obtained 
at  Lambert-St.  Louis  Field.  No  food  Is  being 
dispensed  at  Ijocal  SOO  ofBoes  In  Council 
Plaza. 

Althougtt  terms  of  a  tentative  national 
freight  agreement  were  reached  In  Washing- 
ton April  a.  the  local  supplements  have  not 
been  dladoeed.  These  are  considered  a  vital 
part  of  the  contract  package  by  Local  000 


The  supplements  are  being  completed  in 
Waatalngton  and  will  be  contained  In  a  refer- 
endum by  mall  to  each  member  acroes  the 
country  as  soon  as  possible. 

L*ae  was  on  the  Central  States  supple- 
ment nsgntlsting  committee  untu  the  Ute 
stafM.  wben  the  union's  conunlttee  was 
cut  to  three  from  eight  persons. 

*'8o  It's  a  mystery  to  us  what's  1b  It,"  a 
spokesman  for  Lane  said. 

FBOBLXM    or   "CASVhXM" 

The  Uonday-Frlday  work  week,  tbs  start- 
ing time,  dock  classifications  and  the  prob- 
lem of  "casuals"  enter  Into  local  supplements. 
A  "casual"  Is  a  replacement  for  a  regular 
employe  on  vacation,  who  Is  not  on  a  com- 
pany seniority  list  and  thus  not  eligible  for 
regular  Teamster  benefits. 

It  has  been  reported  that  the  local  U  hop- 
ing for  an  alignment  with  Chicago  teamsters, 
who  are  negotiating  Independently  for  a 
higher  wage  package  than  settled  upon  In 
the  national  agreement.  The  national  pact 
calls  for  tl.lO  an  hour  wage  Increases  over 
a  three-year  period.  Striking  Chicago  drivers 
seek  91.86. 

Besides  St.  Louis,  drivers  and  dock  hands 
in  Los  Angeles.  Cleveland,  Toledo  and  Akron 
are  off  their  jobs,  others  are  working. 

A  mmrt  to  MuacR 

Supporters  of  Lane  have  obtained  a  dty 
permit  to  ooBdoet  a  march  around  the  Fed- 
eral ootuthousa  at  Twelfth  Bonlcvard  and 
Market  Street  a»  S:M  pjn.  Friday.  Lane  tM- 
tattvvly  la  due  In  United  States  DIstrtet  Ooort 
In  the  building  at  4  pjn.  to  show  causa  why 
be  shoold  not  be  held  in  contempt  for  al- 
lecsdly  violating  a  rastralnlng  ccder  against 
Interfering   with   truck   operations. 

A  tractor-traUsr  nowtalnlng  boapital  sup- 
plies, aarmarkad  for  more  than  16  area  hos- 
pitals, waa  brought  Into  the  TeUa>w  Freight 
Systoma  do(A  at  400  Barton  Street  yaatatday 
aftamoon  under  police  escort.  It  had  basn 
halted  at  SulUvaa.  Mo.,  for  the  last  several 
days.  Loeal  aoo  reportedly  approved  Its  re- 
moval, but  did  not  provide  a  drtv«r  for  it. 

Mayor  AUonao  i.  Oerrantes  waa  arranging 
to  ntaet  separately  with  Loeal  800  leaders 
and  with  repraaantattvas  of  tracking  llmM 
to  see  whether  he  could  be  of  servloe  In  set- 
tling the   current   labor  crisis. 

(From  the  Wanksgan   (111.)   News-Sun, 

Apr.  9.  1970) 
TSw-ajUM*  Du  Ama  Rvsr  m  Pubuc 

Living  costs  In  the  Chicago  area,  from 
Waukegan  to  Oary.  are  due  for  another  Infla- 
tionary Increase  because  of  demands  of 
trucking  unions  whose  members  haul  food 
and  an  othar  nsciessltlss  from  the  Chleaao 
warehousse  to  the  retailers  In  the  sorroand- 
Ingi 


Unsatisfied  with  the  national  trucking 
wage  agreement  giving  the  drivers  a  91.10 
hike  per  hour  over  the  next  three  years,  the 
Chicago  unions  declare  they  will  settle  for 
no  less  than  91.70  an  hour  plus  98  more 
weekly  In  pension  and  welfare  funds. 

Three  years  ago  the  Chicago  unions  broke 
through  the  national  agreement  and  won  a 
higher  contract  than  their  fellow  truckers  In 
other  parts  of  the  country,  and  It  appears 
they  will  do  the  same  thing  again,  to  push 
the  cost  of  living  In  the  Chicago  area  higher 
than  that  In  other  parts  of  the  nation. 

Currently  the  basic  wage  for  truck  drivers 
Is  94.15  per  hour  plus  pension  and  welfare 
benefits.  While  a  6  per  cent  pay  hike  to  cover 
the  Increase  In  the  cost  of  living  might  be 
Justified,  the  Chicago  unions  Insist  on  an 
increase  of  about  41  per  cent  over  the  next 
three  years  which,  of  course,  will  be  added 
to  the  cost  of  food  and  other  necessities. 

Part  of  the  problem  stenu  from  the  ambi- 
tion of  the  teamster  union  to  become  top  dog 
In  the  labor  movement. 

The  union  already  controls  over-the-road 
truckers,  city  drivers,  dock  workers,  mechan- 
ics, warehousemen,  clerks  and  hospital  work- 
ers, making  the  teanuters  a  labor  conglomer- 
ate that  could  paralyse  the  entire  nation  In 
a  short  time. 

The  citizenry  Is  caught  In  the  wringer  of 
the  teamsters'  power  play  with  little  hope 
for  any  relief  from  Congress  because  too 
many  Congressmen  are  Indebted  to  the 
unions. 

Thus  the  chance  for  reasonable  control 
over  Inflation  fades  Into  almost  nothing. 

Until  such  time  as  union  wage  demands 
are  held  to  realistic  levels.  It  appears  only 
a  depression  that  brings  wholesale  unem- 
ployment and  suffering  will  restore  the  na- 
tion to  fiscal  sanity. 

(Prom  the  Centralla  (111.)  Sentinel,  Apr.  13, 

1970] 

ErrccT  o»  TaocKnto  Tixup  Com  mute  To 

MoTTirr  Hbw 

Depleted  raw  materials  and  overstocked 
manufactured  products  continued  today  to 
force  local  factory  layoffs  or  work  slowdowns 
as  a  result  of  a  national  trucking  tleup. 

However,  one  major  local  manufacturer, 
Sleglar  Heating  Divtalon,  Laar-Slegler  Inc., 
returned  350  employes  to  work  today.  Tliey 
had  been  laid  off  Friday. 

The  prospect  o<  othar  retum-to-work 
orders  appeared  dim  loeally.  as  long  as  the 
trucking  strike  cootinuea. 

TaUlea  eo  far  indicate  more  than  1.000 
workers  have  been  or  wlU  be  laid  off  by 
Wedneaday. 

Thoae  industries  most  dlreeUy  affected  by 
the  strike  are  the  nilnota  Central  Railroad 
Car  Shopa.  effective  Wednesday,  360  Uyoffs; 
HoUywood  Candy  Co..  Centralla.  480;  Holly- 
wood Candy  Co..  Ashley,  250.  Centralla  Cart- 
age Co.,  150. 

Other  Industries  reporting  Uyoffs  are  Ut- 
telfuse.  Centralla  Container  Corp.,  Hln«^^wf^l^ 
Manufacturing  and  Centralla  Engineering. 

A  spot  check  with  spokesmen  for  some  lo- 
cal industries  indicated  layoffs  or  work  slow- 
downs would  come  this  week  or  next  If  the 
tleup  Is  not  ended. 

Valley  Steel  Products  Co..  980  S.  Cherry  St.. 
was  considering  a  slowdown  to  a  four-day 
work  week. 

Lack  of  raw  materials  normally  supplied  by 
truck  was  cited  by  every  one  of  the  major 
Industries  as  the  reason  for  the  layoffs. 

TJmlted  local  deliveries  of  merchandise  and 
materials  on  hand  at  Centralla  Cartage  Co., 
860  W.  Noleman  St.,  started  today. 

Ralph  Sprehe,  president,  said  four  trucks 
were  making  dellvertee  to  Centralla,  Salem, 
Mt.  Vernon  and  points  between. 

Sprehe  said  picksts  have  not  appeared  in 
front  of  the  trucking  tatmlnal  since  l*t« 
Friday  morning. 

"Now  that  they  know  we  can't  go  any- 


where, they  don't  picket,"  he  said.  The  pick- 
ets were  from  Teamsters  Local  800,  St.  Louis. 
Cartage  Co.  employes  are  not  on  strike.  Tliey 
were  honoring  the  picket  lines. 

Charles  Mason,  vice  president  of  produc- 
tion at  Slegler,  said  today,  "AU  of  our  em- 
ployees are  back  to  work  and  we  think  we 
can  keep  things  going  this  week." 

James  Hood,  director  of  the  Illinois  Bu- 
reau of  Employment  Security,  Centralla,  said 
today  the  layoffs  "are  going  to  affect  every- 
thing If  they  continue.  The  longer  It  goes,  the 
more  It  will  affect." 

Hood  said,  however,  a  check  by  his  office 
of  major  Industries  In  Salem  Indicated  no 
layoffs. 

"After  that,"  he  said,  "they  don't  know." 

Hood  said  his  office  was  bracing  for  results 
of  those  already  laid  off  last  week  and  this 
week. 

"If  the  strike  continues  this  week,"  he 
said,  "the  accumulation  of  layoffs  may  easily 
double  what  we  have  had  up  to  now  (on 
claims) ." 

About  33.000  truck  drivers  today  struck  an 
estimated  1300  Chicago  area  trucking  flrma 
that  failed  to  reach  agreement  over  the  weA- 
end  with  trucking  unions,  and  drivers  from 
North  Carolina  to  California  remained  off 
their  Jobs. 

Five  Chicago  trucking  associations  which 
refused  to  sign  contracts  with  either  the 
Teamsters  or  the  Independent  Chicago  Truck 
Drivers  Union  locked  out  another  86,000 
drivers  and  dockmen. 

The  more  than  1,000  companies  which 
signed  contracts  agreed  to  the  unions'  de- 
mands for  a  91  86  an  hour  wage  booet  over 
three  years.  The  nations!  Teamsters  Union 
leadership  and  the  country's  carriers  already 
have  settled  for  a  91.10  Increase. 

Teamsters  in  Colorado.  Wyoming,  and  Mil- 
waukee already  had  voted  to  reject  the  na- 
tional contract  offer. 

(From  the  Madison  (Wis.)  Journal,  Apr.  IS, 

1970] 
Missiifa  Comes  Dm  to  T^aiunm  WAUtorrr 

Bnxufos,  Mont. — Most  realdenta  here 
hadn't  paid  much  attention  to  the  truck 
driver  walkouts  In  the  midwest — anyway  not 
imtll  Sunday  morning. 

But  when  they  went  to  their  doorsteps  to 
get  the  Sunday  paper,  something  was  miss- 
ing. The  comlos. 

"Tour  Sunday  color  comics  section  Is  not 
in  today's  Billings  Oaaette  because  of  clr- 
cumstancee  beyond  our  control."  the  editors 
apologised  In  a  front  page  statement.  "Last 
we  heard  your  Oaaette  color  comlos  were  In 
a  truck  In  Akron,  O.  The  truck  dldnt  have 
a  driver  and  no  one  could  tell  ua  when  It 
would." 

(From  the  Chicago  (lU.)  News,  Apr.  23. 

19701 

National  AoamnNT:  Tancx  Pact  Faoks 

(By  Lea  Hausner) 

The  tentative  national  agreemoit  between 
the  Teamsters  Union  and  the  trucking  In- 
dustry may  Im  toesed  out  sununarily,  bolster- 
ing the  holdout  bargaining  position  of  Chi- 
cago union  leaders  In  their  separate  talks 
with  employers  here. 

Rejection  of  the  tentative  national  agree- 
ment before  It  ever  goes  to  a  ratification  vote 
by  rank  and  file  members  could  touch  off  a 
nationwide  trucking  lockout  of  480,000 
drivers. 

A  spokesman  for  unlom  bargainers  In  Chi- 
cago told  the  Dally  Newa  Thursday  that  re- 
jection of  the  national  agreement  could 
come  early  next  week  at  a  Washington  mset- 
Ing  expected  to  be  caUed  by  Frank  Fltaslm- 
mons.  acting  head  of  the  IntamaUooal 
Brotherhood  of  Teamsters. 

ntcsUnmons  Is  expeoted  to  call  the  meet- 
ing of  leaders  of  Teamsters  locals  from 
throughout  the  natton.  ostansibty  to  aeak 
their  support  for  the  agreement  when  it  goes 
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to  the  rank  and  file  membership  for  a  rati- 
fication vote. 

Fltzslmmons  was  asked  by  trucking  com- 
pany representatives  If  there  was  any  truth 
in  a  published  report  that  a  meeting  would 
be  called  to  overturn  the  national  agreement. 

"There  Is  not  a  word  of  truth  to  it,"  he 
replied. 

However,  the  Chicago  union  spokesman  said 
dissatisfaction  with  the  tentative  national 
pact  because  of  a  50  percent  higher  settle- 
ment on  Chicago  is  so  great  that  the  local 
leaders  may  refuse  to  give  Fltzslmmons  the 
approval  of  the  settlement  he  seeks.  Fltzslm- 
mons then  would  be  forced  to  return  to  the 
bargaining  table  with  trucking  employers 
without  meeting  his  commitment  to  submit 
the  tentative  settlement  to  the  members  for 
ratification. 

Employers  could  then  charge  that  Fltz- 
slmmons failed  to  live  up  to  his  bargaining 
table  commitments  and  laimch  a  nationwide 
lockout  In  retaliation. 

The  national  pact  was  tentatively  reached 
between  the  Teamsters  and  the  Trucking  Em- 
ployers at  Washington  negotiations  April  9. 

It  would  provide  wage  increases  of  91-10 
an  hour  over  39  months  to  drivers. 

Chicago  Teamster  leaders,  bargaining 
Jointly  with  the  Independent  Chicago  Truck 
Drivers  Union,  have  held  out  for  higher  wage 
hikes  over  a  shorter  period  in  their  talks  with 
employers  here. 

They  have  already  achieved  contracts 
guaranteeing  91.66-an-hour  Increases  over 
three  years  with  about  3,000  trucking  com- 
panies employing  about  20,000  drivers,  and 
are  holding  out  for  the  same  settlement 
with  other  employes  here. 

Achievement  of  the  higher  wage  goals  In 
Chicago  has  angered  Teamsters  In  St.  Louis, 
Seattle,  Oakland,  Calif.,  and  elsewhere  over 
the  91  10  an  hour  pact  that  Fltzslmmons  has 
agreed  to  for  them. 

Teamsters  in  other  large  cities,  Including 
Los  Angeles,  Minneapolis,  Cleveland,  Detroit 
and  Philadelphia  also  are  expected  to  reject 
overwhelmingly  the  91. 10  proposal  if  they 
get  the  chance  to  vote  on  It. 

The  holdout  union  tMUgainers  in  Chicago 
would  then  have  substantial  support  in  their 
contention  that  even  Increases  of  91.10  an 
hour  would  not  satisfy  their  membership  and 
that  employers  must  shell  out  much  more  to 
achieve  a  settlement. 

The  last  offer  made  by  trucking  employers 
here  vras  for  wage  increases  of  70-cents  an 
hour  over  39  months. 

The  Chicago  negotiations,  held  separately 
from   the   national    bargaining,   are   at   an 


About  40.000  drivers  and  dock  and  ware- 
bouse  workers  are  on  strike  or  locked  out 
here,  and  an  even  larger  number  of  workers 
from  throughout  the  general  labor  force  have 
been  laid  off  by  industries  dependent  on 
truck  shipments.  , 

(From  the  Chicago  (HI.)  News,  Apr.  28,  1970] 

IDLB  Daxvxas  In  Pinch:  "Lim.K  Man 

Buwwmmb" 

(By  Barry  Felcher) 

"It's  the  small  man  who  suffers.  Never  the 
big  shot." 

Edward  Hull,  81.  of  8319  S.  California,  made 
this  comment  as  he  and  hundreds  of  other 
workers  made  idle  by  Chicago's  truck  strike- 
lockout  ai^lled  for  unemployment  compen- 
sation. 

The  Illinois  Department  of  Labor  set  up 
six  emergency  offices  throughout  the  area  to 
handle  the  steadily  Increasing  ntimber  of 
persons  out  of  work  because  of  the  truck 
dispute. 

Hull  was  laid  off  from  his  Job  as  a  scaler 
at  Oary  Steel  Supply,  3600  W.  127tb  St.,  Blue 
Island.  The  truck  tleup  has  prevented  ship- 
ments moving  In  and  out  of  the  plant. 

"I  waant  going  to  apply  for  compensation," 
Hull  said  Wednesday. 


"But  everyone  told  me  to  come  out.  They 
said  the  strike  might  last  until  next  year." 

Most  of  the  men  applying  for  assistance 
have  tieen  out  of  work  since  April  9  or  11, 
when  1300  trucking  companies  locked  out 
their  employes  In  retaliation  for  selective 
strikes  by  two  truck  drivers'  unions. 

"Last  week  I  went  to  the  unemployment 
office  at  22d  and  Cicero  "  said  Walter  Hehr, 
48.  "It  was  so  crowded  tkat  you  couldn't  get 
near  the  place." 

Hehr,  of  8623  S.  Menard.  Oak  Lawn,  said  he 
gave  up  after  he  was  unable  to  find  a  parking 
place  within  walking  distance  of  the  unem- 
ployment office. 

Then  he  read  In  The  Daily  News  about  the 
special  temporary  offices  "and  I  figured  I'd 
have  nothing  to  lose  by  trying  again." 

Hehr,  a  truck  driver,  was  locked  out  April  9 
by  his  employer,  Spect<»'  Freight  Lines,  200 
N.  Mannheim,  HUlslde. 

"Either  this  lockout  had  to  happen  or  we 
would  have  bad  to  strike,"  he  said. 

"If  we  win  our  point,  I'm  all  for  this  no 
matter  how  long  It  takes." 

Charles  Randolph,  29,  of  1732  W.  33d..  a 
spotter  for  Gordon's  Transport,  5300  W.  47th, 
Isn't  content  to  wait  long  for  a  settlement. 

"I  think  this  situation  Is  ridiculous.  I  can't 
see  It.  I  will  be  broke  In  two  to  three  weeks," 
Randolph  said. 

John  Czochra,  62,  of  3833  W.  67th  St.,  a 
dock  worker  for  Gateway  Trucking,  103d  and 
S.  Harlem,  Chicago  Ridge,  said  his  layoff  "is 
hurting.  There's  nothing  coming  In  and  you 
have  bills  to  meet." 

Tarance  Etheredge,  62,  of  7747  Chapel,  a 
driver  for  Monarch  Supply,  a  plvmiblng  sup- 
ply company  at  1330  S.  Koetner,  said  he 
hasn't  worked  since  April  6. 

"We're  trying  to  hold  out  each  week  by 
thinking  we'll  go  back  to  work  soon.  There's 
nothing  coming  In,"  Etheredge  said. 

His  wife,  who  accompanied  him  to  the 
unemployment  office  added : 

"We  can't  last.  That's  why  we're  here  now. 

"We've  got  to  eat.  We've  got  (two)  kids  in 
school." 

(From  the  Chicago  (III.)  News,  Apr.  23,  1970] 
End  trx  Tbuckinc  Tieup 

The  trucking  tleup  In  Chicago  grows  ever 
more  critical,  while  visible  progress  toward 
a  settlement  Is  absent.  Everybody,  It  seems. 
Is  waiting  on  everybody  else  to  make  a  move, 
and  the  possible  key  to  the  Impasse  lies  in 
a  vote  on  a  national  trucking  contract  that 
Is  still  a  couple  of  weeks  away  from  decision. 

The  Illinois  State  Chamber  of  Commerce 
reflected  the  growing  concern  In  its  tele- 
gram to  President  Nixon  urging  that  he  In- 
voke the  Taft-Hartley  Act  and  declare  an 
emergency  In  order  to  get  the  trucks  rolling 
again.  "Economic  disruption  In  Illinois  Is 
already  acute  and  becoming  more  serious 
dally,"  said  the  chamber's  president,  William 
J.  Crowley,  and  available  flgiires  amply  sup- 
port his  statement. 

In  addition  to  the  more  than  100,000  di- 
rectly affected  by  the  lockouts  and  strikes, 
more  thousands  are  hurt  by  cutbacks  In 
factory  workweeks,  loss  of  overtime  or  forced 
"vacations."  The  lines  are  growing  longer 
at  the  unemployment  compensation  offices. 

While  Chicago  Is  apparently  hardest  hit, 
similar  strike-lockouts  have  affected  St. 
Louis,  Cleveland,  Los  Angeles,  Kansas  City 
and  other  key  shipping  centers.  The  loss  to 
the  economy  In  Illinois,  affected  In  the  St. 
Louis  area  as  well  as  Chicago,  U  now  esti- 
mated to  cost  the  state  Itself  about  91  million 
a  week  in  lost  income-tax  collections. 

Whether  the  Nixon  administration  could 
consider  this  a  "national"  emergency  suit- 
able for  Taft-Hartley  measures  Is  still  un- 
known. Certainly,  with  such  key  cities  hit, 
the  effect  spreads  widely  through  the  whole 
economy.  But  If  the  federal  machinery  can 
not  yet  be  brought  Into  play,  state  and  local 
efforts  toward  a  settlement  should  be  multi- 
plied immediately. 


Mayor  Daley  and  Gov.  Ogllvie  should  bring 
every  ounce  of  city-state  persuasion  to  bear 
toward  ending  this  Impasse.  The  pay  Issues 
involved  are  admittedly  complex,  but  one 
thing  Is  Increasingly  clear:  The  welfare  of 
Chicago  and  the  entire  region  demand  an 
early  resolution. 

Inddstby  Agbezs  to  Reopen  U.S.  TaxKnc 

Talks — If 

(By  Fred  Fralley) 

The  trucking  industry-  agreed  Friday  to  re- 
open national  wage  talks  If  Chicago  team- 
sters can  obtain  higher  wage  increases  than 
those  contained  In  the  national  pact. 

The  agreement,  announced  in  Atlantic 
City,  N.J.,  by  Frank  E.  Fltzslmmons,  acting 
president  of  the  International  Brotherhood 
of  Teamsters,  opens  the  way  to  Immediate 
maiUng  of  ratification  ballots  to  460,000 
drivers  outside  the  Chlcago-Oary  area. 

Fltzslmmons  said  ballots  could  be  placed 
in  the  mall  within  a  week. 

Only  if  leaders  of  the  60,000  Chicago  driv- 
ers and  dockmen  sign  "a  substantial  seg- 
ment" of  the  common  carrier  trucking  com- 
panies here  to  better  wage  agreements  than 
contained  in  the  national  contract  will  the 
Washington  talks  be  reopened. 

CKNTBS    SHIFTBD 

The  national  contract  provides  for  1.10-an- 
hour  wage  Increases  over  39  months.  Chicago 
drivers,  who  bargain  separately,  are  seeking 
1.65  In  three  years. 

The  effect  of  the  reopener  agreement  will 
be  to  shift  the  center  of  the  trucking  dispute 
to  the  shoulders  of  Chicago  teamsters  while 
helping  the  chances  of  ratifying  the  national 
contract. 

il  the  Fitzsinunons-lndustry  plan  works 
smoothly  and  the  national  pact  Is  approved 
by  drivers,  the  trucking  dispute  would  be  iso- 
lated to  Chicago. 

In  Chicago,  a  spokesman  for  the  large  com- 
mon carriers  Involved  in  the  local  negotia- 
tions said  trucking  lines  would  remain  closed 
"until  the  snow  files"  in  order  to  prevent  a 
higher  wag^  pattern. 

UNION    T.KAnWtS    CONTIDKNT 

But  union  leaders  said  Friday's  develop- 
ment concerning  the  national  contract  vrill 
have  little  effect  on  their  campaign  to  gain 
Indiutry  acceptance  of  the  91.66-an-hour 
wage  demand. 

"I  dont  care  what  they  do  in  Washington," 
said  Louis  F.  Peick,  secretary-treasurer  of 
Teamsters  local  706  and  chief  IBT  negotiator 
here.  "We've  got  enough  problems  here  with- 
out worrying  about  the  national  contract. 
Already  we  have  a  lot  of  common  carrier  com- 
panies and  more  of  them  sign  up  every  day." 

Ratification  of  the  national  contract  has 
been  delayed  for  almost  a  month  because  of 
the  need  to  finish  negotiations  on  work-nile 
changes  for  37  regions  of  the  country. 

Wildcat  strikes  in  several  dozen  cities  have 
plagued  the  teamsters  president  since  the 
wage  portion  of  the  master  contract  was  re- 
vealed April  2.  Many  of  the  wildcat  strikers 
said  they  would  not., vote  approval  of  the  na- 
tional package  so  long  as  Chicago  teamsters 
stood  a  chance  to  get  higher  wages. 

The  strike-lockout  in  Chicago  ended  Its 
second  week  Friday  with  each  side  claiming 
success. 

The  eight  IBT  locals  in  this  area  and  the 
independent  Chicago  Truck  Drivers  Union 
claimed  to  have  obtained  contracts  for  the 
91.66  amount  with  2,000  employers  of  20,000 
drivers. 

But  the  five  industry  associations  here  that 
locked  out  drivers  and  dockmen  rather  than 
meet  the  91.66  demand  contend  that  only 
about  3,000  drivers  now  working  under  new 
contracts  are  employed  by  common  carrier 
firms. 

"These  are  either  one-truck  companies  or 
private  firms  which  do  business  only  with  one 
company  which  have  signed,"  said  Robert 
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PROPOSED  AGREEMENT  FOR  CO- 
OPERATION WITH  FINLAND  FOR 
CIVIL  USES  OF  ATOMIC  ENERGY 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  u  cbair- 
man  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Agreements 
for  Cooperation  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy,  I  wish  to  advise  Sena- 
tors that  in  compUance  with  section  123c 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion on  April  10.  1970.  submitted  to  the 
Joint  Committee  a  proposed  agreement 
for  cooperation  between  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Government 
of  the  RepubUc  of  Finland.  The  Atomic 
Energy  Act  requires  that  such  a  pro- 
posed agreement  lie  before  the  Joint 
Committee  for  30  days  while  the  Con- 
gress is  in  session  before  becoming  effec- 
tive. 

The  proposed  agreement  provides  for 
cooperation  between  the  two  nations  in 
both  research  and  power  applications  of 
nuclear  energy  for  civil  uses.  As  Is  cus- 
tomary with  such  agreements,  the  term  is 
for  30  years.  It  provides  that  the  United 
States  win  make  available  enriched 
uranium  for  two  nuclear  power  reactors 
presently  planned  as  part  of  Finland's 
nuclear  electric  power  generation  pro- 
gram adopted  as  a  result  of  the  exhaus- 
tion of  available  hydroelectric  power 
sita  and  the  lack  of  domestic  fossil  fuel 
resources. 

The  terms  of  the  agreement  reflect 
mfMHttratt^?*"  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
rdattre  to  private  ownership  of  special 
nuclear  materials.  They  also  provide  for 
the  application  of  safeguards  by  the  In- 
ternational Atomic  Energy  Agency  by 
virtue  of  a  trilateral  agreement  between 
the  parties  and  that  Agency  and  assure 
UB.  consideration  of  any  agreement  for 
IAEA  safeguards  control  over  Finland's 
atomic  energy  program  in  keeping  with 
the  Treaty  on  the  NonproUferation  of 
NiKlear  Weapons  in  negotiating  such  a 
trilateral  agreement. 

m  keeping  with  the  general  practice  of 
the  Jcdnt  Committee.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  In  the  Rscoao. 
for  the  Information  of  Interested  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress,  the  text  of  the  pro- 
poaed  agreement  for  cooperation  together 
with  supporting  correspondence. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  item  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbcoko.  as 
follows: 

V£.  Atoioc  Kmmt  COMXunoic, 

Wm»hi»gtom.  DjO.,  April  10,  1970. 

Ron.    CRXT    HOLDIBLS, 

Chairman.  Jotmt  CommttUt  on  Atomic  tn- 
ern.  Congreu  of  th»  United  StmtM*. 
Dka>  Mb.  Hoijnxxj):  Pursuant  to  Section 
123c  of  Mm  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  19M.  m 
amended.  tb«re  are  sabmlttad  with  this  let- 
ter copies  of  tbe  ToUowlng: 

a.  a  proposed  "Agreement  for  Cooperation 
Between  tbe  Oovemment  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  tbe  Ooveminent  of  the 
Republic  of  Finland  Concerning  Civil  Uses  of 
Atomic  Xnergy"; 

b.  a  letter  fiotn  the  Commlasloci  to  the 
President  reoocnmrendlng  approval  of  tbe 
agreement;  and 

e.  a  letter  from  the  President  to  the  Ocin- 
mlaslon  containing  hla  determination  tbat 
Its  performance  win  promote  and  will  aoi 


oonstltute  an  unreasonable  risk  to  the  com- 
mon defense  and  security,  and  approving  the 
agreement  and  autborlzUig  Its  execution. 

Tbe  agreement  with  Finland  provides  for 
long-term  cooperation  In  research  and  power 
applications  of  atomic  energy.  As  In  the  case 
of  similar  Agreements  for  Cooperation,  tbe 
term  of  the  enclosed  agreement  will  extend 
for  thirty  years.  Its  major  purpose  Is  to  pro- 
Tide  for  the  supply  of  enriched  uranium  to 
Finland  for  fueling  the  two  750-liIWe  power 
reactors  Identified  In  the  appendix  to  the 
agreement.  These  reactors  are  scheduled  to  be 
placed  under  construction  by  1973  and  1074. 
respectively.  Finland  has  decided  to  embark 
on  a  nuclear  power  program  in  view  of  the 
approaching  exhaustion  of  available  Inexpen- 
sive hydro  sources  and  the  high  costs  of  im- 
porting conventional  fuel.  The  projected  in- 
stalled nuclear  capacity  by  1001  Is  to  be  be- 
tween S.500  and  7,000  megawatts,  with  the 
second  and  third  projects  in  this  program 
being  the  two  reactors  covered  by  the  pro- 
posed agreement. 

The  net  quantity  of  U-2SS  eetlmatert  to  be 
nwrsassry  for  fueling  the  two  projects  over 
tbe  period  of  the  sgreement  Is  25.000  kilo- 
grams. This  quantity,  together  with  an  addi- 
tional aoo  kilograms  to  be  available  for  other 
purposes  allowed  under  tbe  agreement,  com- 
prise the  overall  net  celling  of  3SJ00  kilo- 
grams established  In  ArUcle  IX.  Other  sig- 
nificant f  sat  tires  of  tbe  agreement  are  dls- 
ousaed  below. 

Article  VI  permits  either  party  or  author- 
ized persons  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
other  party  to  make  arrangeixMnts  for  the 
traxisfer  of  special  nuclear  material.  Such 
transfers  will  be  for  \ises  specified  In  the 
agreement  and  will  be  subject  to  tbe  above- 
mentioned  quantity  Umltatlaii  on  U-aSS 
established  in  Article  IX. 

Article  VII  provides  for  the  supply  by  tbe 
United  States  of  enriched  uranium  for  fuel- 
ing of  the  two  planned  power  projects  and 
for  use  as  fuel  in  the  Flnixlsh  reeearch  pro- 
gram. Toll  enrichment  will  be  the  preferred 
method  of  supply  of  enriched  uranium  for 
power  reactor  fuel:  sale  will  be  possible  at  the 
electton  of  tbe  United  States.  Fuel  for  re- 
search aiul  materials  testing  reactors  and 
reactor  experiments  is  to  be  supplied  on 
agreed  terms,  subject  to  a  V3.  option  to 
limit  supply  arrangements  to  toll  enrich- 
ment In  the  event  a  transfer  of  title  Is  In- 
volved. Article  vn  also  permiu  the  trans- 
fer, under  agreed  terms,  of  special  nuclear 
material  for  performance  In  Finland  of  con- 
Tsnton  or  fabrication  servlcee  for  third 
eoantrles.  Such  provision  Is  contained  In 
sereral  other  Agreements  for  Coofwratlon, 
eg  ,  the  Danish.  Norwegian,  Swedish,  United 
Kingdom,  and  Buratom  Agreements. 

Terms  and  conditions  governing  fuel  sup- 
ply are  contained  in  Article  vm  and  include 
tbe  following:  (a)  fuel  transferred  under  the 
agreement  may  be  enriched  to  greater  than 
twenty  percent  in  the  isotope  U-3SA  If  tech- 
nically or  economically  Justified;  (b)  reproc- 
aaslng  may  be  performed  in  Finnish  facilities 
upon  a  Joint  determination  that  safeguards 
pursuant  to  the  agreement  may  be  effec- 
tively applied,  or  in  other  mutually  accept- 
able facilities;  (c)  prices  for  enriched  ura- 
nium supplied  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, as  well  as  the  advance  notice  re- 
quired for  delivery,  will  be  tbe  same  as  for 
domestlo  users;  and  (d)  special  nuclear  ma- 
terial produced  through  the  use  of  material 
transfarred  to  Finland  may  be  transferred 
beyond  Finland's  Jurisdiction  only  with  the 
approval  c<  the  United  States. 

Under  Article  X.  Finland  guarantees  (a) 
to  use  for  peaceful  purposes  the  material, 
equipment  and  devloee  transferred  to  It 
under  tbe  agreement.  Including  special  nu- 
clear material  produced  from  tbe  use  of  such 
transferred  material  or  items,  and  (b)  not 
to  transfer  material,  including  equipment 
and  devices,  to  nnautborlaed  persons  or  be- 
yond Finland's  Jurisdiction  vinlsss  tbe  Com- 


mission determines  that  such  a  transfer  is 
within  the  scope  of  an  Agreement  for  Coop- 
eration between  the  United  States  and  the 
other  nation  or  group  of  nations  involved 
and  the  Commission  agrees  to  the  transfer. 
At  Finland's  request  and  also  as  reflected  in 
the  1068  Japanese  and  1060  Argentine  Agree- 
ments, tbe  United  SUtes  gives  a  similar 
guarantee.  With  respect  to  the  peaceful  uses 
undertaking,  however,  the  U.S.  guarantee 
(as  In  the  above-mentioned  agreements) 
specifically  permits  substitution  of  an  equlv- 
sitent  amount  of  the  same  type  of  such  ma- 
terial as  that  transferred  by  Finland  through 
the  use  of  Flnnlsh-suppUed  material,  equip- 
ment and  devlcee. 

Article  XI  records  the  agreement  of  the 
parties  promptly  to  request  tbe  Interna- 
tional Atomic  Energy  Agency  to  assume 
safeguards  responBlbllltles  respecting  mate- 
rials and  facilities  subject  to  the  safeguards 
set  forth  in  ArUcle  Xn.  ArUcle  XI 
provides  for  such  transfer  of  responsibil- 
ity to  the  Agency  pursuant  to  a  normal 
safeguards  transfer  agreement  among  the 
United  States.  Finland,  and  the  IAEA,  which 
may  provide  for  suspension  of  United  States' 
safeguards  rights  during  the  time  and  to 
the  extent  Agency  safeguards  apply.  ArUcle 
XI  also  envisages  an  alternaUve  method  of 
safegruards  transfer,  which  would  accommo- 
date plans  being  considered  by  the  Oovern- 
ment  of  Finland.  If  Finland,  prior  to  tbe 
implementaUon  of  a  trilateral  safeguards 
agreement  and  In  the  spirit  of  the  Treaty  on 
the  Non-ProllferaUon  of  Nuclear  Weapons, 
should  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the 
IAEA  for  the  application  of  the  Agency's 
safeguards  system  to  Finland's  atomic  en- 
ergy activities,  the  United  States  would  un- 
dertake to  consult  as  to  the  extent  that  tbe 
Finnish-IAEA  agreement  might  be  accepted 
as  satisfying  the  obJecUves  of  the  referenced 
trilateral  agreement.  This  alternaUve  was 
designed  to  achieve  U.S.  obJecUvee  while 
allowing  Finland  dlicreUon  to  place  its  total 
nuclear  program  under  Agency  safeguards  at 
the  earliest  opportunity.  Discussions  looking 
toward  such  an  agreement  have  already  been 
InlUated  with  tbe  Agency  by  Finland. 

ArUcle  xn  establishes  tbe  standard  com- 
prehensive UA  safeguards  rights  for  ensur- 
ing the  peaceful  uses  of  material,  equip- 
ment and  devices  transferred  to  Finland 
under  tbe  agreement. 

Tbe  agreement  will  enter  into  force  on 
the  date  on  which  each  Oovemment  shall 
have  received  from  the  otbw  Oovemment 
written  notlficaUon  that  It  baa  complied 
with  all  statutory  and  consUtutlonal  re- 
quirements for  entry  into  force. 
CordlaUy, 


OhainiuM. 

Trb  Whtr  HotrsB, 
Wathingtan,  March  ZS,  1870. 
Memorandum   for:    Dr.   Olenn   T.   Seaborg. 
Chairman,  Atomic  Energy  Commlselon. 
Subject:  Propoeed  Agreement  for  Coopera- 
tion with  Finland  Concerning  Civil  Uses 
of  Atomic  Energy. 
I  have  reviewed  the  new  "Agreement  for 
CooperaUon  Between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Republic  of  Finland  Con- 
cerning Civil  Uses  of  Atomic  Energy"  which 
you  submitted  for  my  approval  with  your 
letter  of  February  18. 

Pursuant  to  tbe  provisions  of  Section  138b 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1054,  as  amended, 
and  upon  tbe  recommendation  of  tbe  Atomic 
Energy  Commission.  I  hereby: 

a.  Approve  the  proposed  Agreement,  and 
determine  that  Its  performance  will  promote 
and  will  not  consUtute  an  unreasonable  risk 
to  the  common  defense  and  security  of  tbe 
United  States  of  America:  and 

b.  Authorise  tbe  execution  of  tbe  pro- 
poeed Agreement  on  behalf  of  tbe  OoTem- 
ment  of  the  United  SUtee  of  America  by 
approprUte  autborlUes  of  the  Department 
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of  State  and  tbe  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion. 

Rich  AW  NncoN. 

U.S.  Atomic  EmxoT  CoiuiniaxoK, 
Wathington,  D.O.,  February  13,  1970. 
The  PnsmBMT, 
The  White  Boiue. 

Dkas  Ma.  PaxamKNT:  Encloeed  Is  a  pro- 
posed "Agreement  for  Cooperation  Between 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Oovemment  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  Finland  Concerning  Civil  Uses  of 
Atomic  Energy."  The  aff'eement  has  been  ne- 
gotiated by  the  Department  of  State  and  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  pursuant  to  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1054.  as  amended. 
With  tbe  Department's  support,  the  Com- 
mission recommends  that  you  approve  the 
propoeed  agreement,  determine  that  Its  per- 
formance will  promote  and  will  not  consti- 
tute an  unreasonable  risk  to  the  common  de- 
fense and  security,  and  authorize  Its  execu- 
Uon. 

As  in  tbe  case  of  similar  recently  negoU- 
ated  long-term  power  Agreements  for  Co- 
operaUon, the  proposed  agreement  would  ex- 
tend for  thirty  years.  Its  major  purpose  U  to 
provide  for  the  supply  of  enriched  uranium 
to  Finland  for  fueling  the  two  7S0-MWe 
jMwer  reactors  identified  In  the  agreement's 
appendlz.  which  are  scheduled  to  be  placed 
under  construcUon  by  1072  and  1074,  respec- 
tively. Finland  has  decided  to  embark  on  a 
nuclear  power  program  In  view  of  the  ap- 
proaching exhaustion  of  available  inexpen- 
sive hydro  sources  and  the  high  coets  of  im- 
porting conventional  fuel.  The  Installed  nu- 
clear capacity  by  1001  U  projected  to  be  be- 
tween 5,500  and  7,000  megawatts,  with  the 
second  and  third  projects  In  this  program 
being  the  two  reactors  covered  by  the  pro- 
posed agreement. 

The  net  quantity  of  U-235  estimated  to  be 
necessary  for  fueling  the  two  projects  over 
the  period  of  tbe  agreement  U  26,000  kilo- 
grams. This  quanUty,  together  with  an  ad- 
ditional 200  kilograms  to  be  available  for 
fueling  research  and  materials  testing  reac- 
tors and  reactor  experiments,  as  well  as  for 
other  purposes  allowed  under  the  agreement, 
would  comprise  the  overall  net  celling  of 
25,200  kilograms  established  in  Article  IX. 
Other  significant  features  of  tbe  agreement 
are  discussed  below. 

Article  VI  would  permit  either  party  or 
authorized  persons  imder  its  Jurisdiction 
and  autboriaed  persons  under  the  Juriadlc- 
Uon  of  tbe  other  party  to  make  arrangements 
for  tbe  transfer  of  special  nuclear  material 
Such  transfers  would  be  for  uses  specified 
in  the  agreement  and  would  be  subject  to 
tbe  above-noentloned  quantity  limitation  on 
U-236  estabUsbed  in  ArUcle  IX. 

ArUcle  vn  provides  for  the  supply  by  tbe 
United  Statea  of  enrlcbed  uranium  for  fuel- 
ing tbe  two  planned  power  projects  and  for 
use  as  fuel  In  tbe  Finnish  reaearch  program. 
Tbe  preferred  method  of  supfMy  of  enriched 
uranium  for  power  reactor  fueling  would  be 
toll  enrichment;  eale  would  be  possible  at 
tbe  United  States'  election.  Fuel  for  research 
and  materials  testing  reactors  and  reactor 
experiments  would  be  supplied  on  agreed 
terms,  subject  to  a  United  States  option  to 
limit  supply  arrangements  to  toll  enrichment 
in  the  event  a  transfer  of  title  is  involved. 
Article  vn  would  also  permit  the  transfer, 
under  agreed  terms,  of  special  nuclear  ma- 
terial for  performance  in  Finland  of  conver- 
sion or  fabrication  services  for  third  coun- 
tries. Such  provision  is  contained  in  several 
other  Agreements  for  CooperaUon,  e.g..  tbe 
Danish,  Norwegian,  Swedish,  and  Buratom 
Agreements. 

Terms  and  conditions  which  would  govern 
fuel  supply  are  contained  in  Article  vm  and 
Include  the  following:  (a)  fuel  transferred 
under  tbe  agreement  may  be  enrlcbed  to 
greater  than  twenty  percent  in  the  Isotope 
U-236  if  technically  or  economically  Justi- 


fied; (b)  reprocessing  may  be  performed  in 
Finnish  facilities  upon  a  joint  determination 
that  safeguards  pursuant  to  the  agreement 
may  be  effectively  applied,  or  In  other  mu- 
tually acceptable  facilities;  (c)  prices  for 
enriched  uranium  supplied  by  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commlsaelon,  as  well  as  the  advance 
notice  required  for  delivery,  would  be  the 
same  as  for  domestic  users;  and  (d)  special 
nuclear  material  produced  through  the  use 
of  material  transferred  to  Finland  could  be 
transferred  beyond  Finland  is  Jurisdiction 
only  with  tbe  approval  of  the  United  States. 

Under  Article  X,  Finland  would  guarantee 
(a)  tbe  peaceful  uses  of  material,  equipment 
and  devices  transferred  to  it  under  the 
agreement,  Including  special  nuclear  ma- 
terial produced  from  the  use  of  such  trans- 
ferred material  or  items,  and  (b)  not  to 
transfer  material.  Including  equipment  and 
devices,  to  unauthorized  persons  or  beyond 
Finland's  Jurisdiction  unless  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  determines  that  such  a 
transfer  Is  within  the  scope  of  an  Agreement 
for  Cooperation  between  the  United  States 
and  the  other  nsUon  or  group  of  nations  In- 
volved and  the  Commission  agrees  to  tbe 
transfer.  At  Finland's  request  and  also  as 
reflected  In  tbe  1998  Japanese  and  1960  Ar- 
gentina Agreements,  tbe  United  States  would 
give  a  slnallar  guarantee.  With  respect  to  the 
peaceful  uses  undertaking,  however,  the 
United  States'  guarantee  si>eclfically  would 
permit  substitution  of  an  equivalent  amount 
of  the  same  type  of  such  material  as  that 
transferred  by  Finland  to  the  United  States 
or  special  nuclear  material  produced  through 
tbe  use  of  nnnisb-suppUed  material,  equip- 
ment and  devices. 

Article  XI  records  tbe  parties'  agreement 
promptiy  to  request  tbe  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  (IAEA)  to  assume  safeguards 
responsibilities  respecting  materials  and  fa- 
cilities subject  to  tbe  safeguards  set  forth  in 
ArUcle  xn.  Such  transfer  to  the  Agency 
could  be  accomplished  by  a  normal  safe- 
guards transfer  agreement  among  the  United 
States,  Finland,  and  the  IAEA,  which  may 
provide  for  suQ>ension  of  United  States  safe- 
guards rights  during  tbe  time  and  to  the 
extent  Agency  safeguards  apply.  Article  XI 
also  envisages  an  alternative  method  of  safe- 
guards transfer,  which  would  accommodate 
plans  baiiig  consldared  by  tbe  Government 
of  Finland  If  Finland,  prior  to  the  imple- 
mentation of  a  trilateral  safeguards  agree- 
ment and  in  tbe  qilrit  of  the  Treaty  on  tbe 
Kon-Rollferatlon  of  Nuclear  Weapons 
(NPT) .  should  enter  into  an  agreement  with 
the  IAEA  for  tbe  application  of  the  Agency's 
safeguards  system  to  Finland's  atomic  energy 
activities,  the  United  States  would  undertake 
to  consult  as  to  tbe  extent  that  the  Flnnlsh- 
lAXA  agreement  might  be  accepted  as  satis- 
fying the  obJecUves  of  the  referred  trilateral 
agreeokent.  Tliis  alternative  was  designed  to 
achieve  United  States  objectives  while  al- 
lowing Finland  to  advance  its  national  policy 
of  supporting  ^>pIlcation  of  IAEA  safe- 
guards, including  submission  to  Agency  safe- 
guards at  tbe  earliest  opportunity,  whether 
before  or  after  the  coming  into  force  of  tbe 
NPT.  Discussions  looking  toward  such  an 
agreement  have  already  been  initiated  with 
tbe  Agency  by  Finland. 

Article  xn  would  establish  the  standard 
comprehensive  United  States  safeguards 
rights  for  ensuring  the  peaceful  usee  of  ma- 
terial, equipment  and  devloee  transferred  to 
Finland  under  tbe  agreement. 

Following  your  approval,  determination 
and  authorisation,  the  proposed  agreement 
will  be  formally  executed  by  appropriate  au- 
thorities of  the  United  States  and  Finnish 
Governments.  In  compliance  with  Section 
128c  of  tbe  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  liNM,  as 
amended,  tbe  agreement  will  be  placed  be- 
fore the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 
Respectfully  yours. 


Ohainnon, 


Agsxbmxnt  poa  Coopkxatioit  BrrwcxK  tbx 
GovsKNifKirr  or  thx  UmrxD  Statxs  op 
Amxxica  AifD  Tax  OovaaintxNT  or  tbx 
RsFTTBLic  or  Finland  Conckenino  Civu. 
Usss  or  Atomic  Enksct 

Whereas  the  Oovemment  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Government  of 
the  Republic  of  Finland  desire  to  cooperate 
In  the  peaceful  and  humanitarian  uses  of 
atomic  energy.  Including  the  design,  con- 
struction, and  operation  of  power-producing 
reactors  and  resear<A  reactors,  and  the  ex- 
change of  Information  relating  to  the  devel- 
opmmt  of  other  peaceful  uses  of  atomic 
energy;  and 

Whereas  tbe  Oovemment  of  the  United 
states  of  America  and  the  Oovemment  of 
the  Republic  of  Finland  are  desirous  of  en- 
tering into  this  Agreement  to  attain  tbe 
.  above  objectives;  and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Oovemment  ctf  the 
Republic  of  Finland  have  ratified  the  TVeaty 
on  the  Non-Prollferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons 
signed  on  July  1, 1B68; 

Tbe  Parties  agree  as  f  ollovra : 

ASnCLS     I 

For  tbe  purposes  of  this  Agreement: 

(1)  "Parties"  means  the  Oovemment  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  including  the 
Commission  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of 
tbe  United  Statee  of  America,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Republic  of  Finland,  includ- 
ing the  Ministry  of  Commerce  and  Industry 
or  other  authorised  governmental  agency  on 
behalf  of  the  Government  of  the  Republic 
of  Finland.  "Party"  means  one  of  the  above 
"ParUes". 

(2)  "Commission"  means  the  United  States 
Atomic  Energy  Conunission. 

(3)  "Atomic  weapon"  means  any  device 
utilizing  atomic  energy,  exclusive  of  the 
means  for  transporting  or  propelling  the  de- 
vice (where  such  means  Is  a  separable  and 
divisible  part  of  the  device),  the  principal 
puipoee  of  which  is  for  use  as,  or  for  de- 
velopment of,  a  weapon,  a  weapon  prototype, 
or  a  weapon  test  device. 

(4)  "Byproduct  material"  means  any  radio- 
active material  (except  special  nuclear  ma- 
terial) yielded  in  or  made  radioactive  by 
exposure  to  tbe  radiation  incident  to  tbe 
process  oC  producing  or  utUlaing  special 
nuclear  material. 

(6)  "Eqtiipment  and  devices"  and  "equip- 
ment or  devices"  mean  any  instrument,  ap- 
paratus, or  facility,  and  include  any  fa- 
cility, except  an  atomic  weapon,  capable  of 
making  use  of  or  producing  special  nuclear 
material,  and  component  parts  thereof. 

(6)  "Person"  means  any  individual,  cor- 
poration, partnership,  firm,  association,  trust, 
estate,  public  or  private  Institution,  group, 
government  agency,  or  government  corpora- 
tion but  does  not  include  the  Parties  to  this 
Agreement. 

(7)  "Reactor~  means  an  apparatus,  other 
than  an  atomic  vreapon,  in  which  a  self- 
supporting  fission  chain  reaction  is  main- 
tained by  utilizing  uranium,  plutonixun,  or 
thorium,  or  any  combination  of  uranium, 
Plutonium,  or  thorium. 

(8)  "Restricted  Data"  means  all  data  eon- 
oemlng  (1)  deelgn,  manufacture,  or  uUIl- 
aaticn  of  atomic  weapons,  (2)  the  production 
ot  special  nuclear  material,  or  (3)  the  xise  of 
special  nuclear  material  in  the  production  of 
energy,  but  shall  not  Include  data  declassi- 
fied or  removed  from  the  category  of  Re- 
stricted Data  by  the  appropriate  authority. 

(9)  "Safeguards"  means  a  system  of  con- 
trols designed  to  assure  that  any  materials, 
equipment  and  devices  committed  to  the 
peaceful  use  of  atomic  energy  are  not  used 
to  further  any  military  purpose. 

(10)  "Source  material"  means  (1)  urani- 
um, thorium,  or  any  other  material  which 
la  determined  by  the  OommlaBion  or  tbe 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  Finland  to 
be  source  material,  or  (2)  ores  containing 
one  or  more  of  the  foregoing  materials.  In 
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such  oox>c«ntr«tioa  am  Um  Commlwlon  or 
th«  Ck>v«nuxM&t  of  the  Republic  of  PlnUnd 
niAy  determine  trom  time  to  time. 

(11)  "Special  nuclear  material"  means  (1) 
Plutonium,  uranium  enriched  in  the  leotop* 
333  or  In  the  laotope  236.  and  any  other 
material  which  the  Commlsalon  or  the  Oov- 
ernment  of  the  RepubUc  of  Finland  deter- 
mines to  be  special  nuclear  material,  or  (3) 
any  material  artificially  enriched  by  any  of 
the  foregoing. 

AXnCLMIX 

A.  Subject  to  the  proTlslons  of  this  Agree- 
ment, the  avaUabUlty  of  personnel  and 
material,  the  applicable  laws,  regulations, 
and  license  requirements  In  force  In  their 
respective  countries,  and  their  respective 
policies  concerning  the  application  of  In- 
teni*tlon«l  safeguards,  the  Parties  shall 
cooperate  with  each  other  In  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  uses  of  atomic  energy  for  peace- 
ful purposes. 

B.  Restricted  Data  shall  not  be  communl- 
CAted  under  this  Agreement,  and  no  mate- 
rials or  equipment  and  devices  shall  be 
transferred,  and  no  services  shall  be  fur- 
nished, under  this  Agreement.  If  the  transfer 
of  any  such  materials  or  equipment  and  de- 
vices or  the  furnishing  of  any  such  services 
Involves  the  eosnmunlcatlon  of  Restricted 
0»ta. 

C.  ThU  Agreement  shall  not  require  the 
exchange  of  any  information  which  the 
Parties  are  not  permitted  to  communicate. 

aancLKni 
Subject  to  the  provisions  of  Article  n,  the 
Parties  agree  to  exchange  unclassified  In- 
fonnation  with  respect  to  the  appUcatlon  of 
atomic  energy  to  peaceful  uses  and  the  prob- 
lems of  health  and  safety  connected  there- 
with. The  exchange  of  Information  provided 
(or  In  this  ArUde  may  be  accomplished 
through  various  means,  including  reports, 
eonfetences.  and  visits  to  facllltle  .  and  shall 
include  Information  In  the  following  fields: 

(1)  Development,  design,  construction, 
opcntlon.  and  use  of  research.  mat«rlaU 
testing,  experimental,  denaonstratlon  power. 
and  power  reactors,  and  reactor  experiments: 

(3)  The  use  of  radioactive  isotopes  and 
■ource  material,  special  nur'.ear  material, 
and  byproduct  material  In  physical  and 
tfologlcal  research,  medicine,  agriculture. 
and  industry:  and 

(8)  Health  and  safety  problems  related 
to  the  foregoing. 

sxncurr 

A.  MatartaU  of  Interest  in  connection  with 
thre  subjects  of  agreed  exrhange  of  Informa- 
tion, as  provided  in  Article  m  and  subject 
to  the  provtsiona  of  ArUcle  n,  Including 
■ouroe  material,  heavy  water,  byproduct 
material,  other  radioisotopes,  stable  isotopes. 
and  special  nuclear  material  for  purposes 
other  than  fueling  leactnrs  and  reactor  ex- 
perintents,  may  be  transferred  between  the 
Parties  for  defined  applications  In  such 
quantities  and  under  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  may  be  agreed  when  such  mate- 
rials are  not  commercially  available. 

B.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  Article  n 
mnit  under  such  terms  and  conditions  as  may 
be  agreed,  speclallxed  research  faculties  and 
reactor  materials  testing  fadUtles  o:  the 
Parties  may  be  made  avOlable  for  mutual 
use  consUtent  with  the  limits  of  space,  fa- 
cilities, and  personnel  conveniently  avail- 
able when  such  facilities  are  not  commer- 
cially avaUable. 

c.  With  rs^Mct  to  the  subjects  of  agreed 
exchange  of  Information  as  provided  In  Ar- 
ticle m  and  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
Article  n.  equipment  and  devices  may  be 
transferred  trcsn  one  Party  to  the  otb«'  un- 
der such  tsrms  and  conditions  as  may  be 
agreed.  It  la  recognised  that  such  transfers 
wlU  be  subject  to  limitations  which  may 
arise  from  shortages  of  supplies  or  other 
circumstances  existing  at  the  time. 


ABTICLB   V 

The  application  or  use  of  any  information 
(including  design  drawings  and  specifica- 
tions), and  any  material,  equipment  and 
device*,  exchanged  or  transferred  between 
the  Parties  under  this  Agreement  shall  be 
the  responslblUty  of  the  Party  receiving  It. 
and  the  other  Party  does  not  warrant  the 
accuracy  or  completeness  of  such  Informa- 
tion and  doee  not  warrant  the  suitability  of 
such  Information,  material,  equipment  and 
devices  for  any  particular  use  or  appUcatlon. 
AancLB  VI 
A.  With  respect  to  the  application  of 
atomic  energy  to  peaceful  uses,  it  la  under- 
stood that  arrangements  may  be  made  be- 
tween either  Party  or  authorized  persons 
under  Its  Jurisdiction  and  authorized  per- 
sons under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  other 
Party  for  the  transfsr  of  equipment  and 
devices  and  n»terials*^ther  than  special 
nuclear  material  and  ftr  the  performance  of 
services  with  respect  tMtereto. 

B  With  respect  to  the  appUcatlon  of  atomic 
energy  to  peaceful  uses.  It  is  understood 
that  arrangements  may  be  mad*  b*tw*«n 
either  Party  or  authorized  persons  under  Its 
Jurisdiction  and  authorized  persons  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  other  Party  for  the 
transfer  of  special  nuclear  material  and  for 
the  performance  of  services  with  respect 
thereto  for  the  uses  specified  In  Articles  IV 
and  VH  and  subject  to  the  relevant  provi- 
sions of  Articles  vm  and  to  the  provisions 
of  Articles  IX. 

C.  The  Parties  agree  that  the  acUvlUes 
referred  to  In  paragraphs  A  and  B  of  this 
ArUcle  shaU  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
Article  n  and  to  the  contracting  poUcles  of 
the  Parties  with  regard  to  transactions  In- 
volving the  authorized  persons  referred  to  In 
paragraphs  A  and  B  of  this  ArUcle. 
SBTKXB  vn 
A.  During  the  period  of  this  Agreement. 
and  as  set  forth  below,  the  Oommlsslon  will 
supply  to  the  Oovemment  of  the  RepubUc 
of  Finland  or.  pursuant  to  Article  VT,  to  au- 
thorized persons  under  Its  Jurisdiction,  un- 
der such  terms  and  conditions  as  may  be 
agreed,  requirements  of  the  RepubUc  of 
Finland  for  uranliun  enriched  In  the  Isotope 
U-335  for  use  as  fuel  In  the  power  r— ctor 
program  dew^rtbed  in  the  AppendU  to  thU 
Agre*m*nt,  which  Appendix,  subject  to  the 
qtianUty  limitation  a*tabllsh*d  in  Articl*  IX, 
may  b*  amended  from  time  to  time  by  mu- 
tual consant  of  the  Parties  without  modlfl- 
caUon  of  this  Agreement. 

( 1 )  The  Oonunlasion  wlU  supply  such  ura- 
nium enriched  In  the  Isotope  U-3SS  by  pro- 
viding, to  the  sanae  extent  as  for  United 
Stat**  licensees,  for  the  production  or  en- 
richment, or  both,  of  uranium  enriched  In 
the  Isotope  U-335  for  the  account  of  the 
Oovemment  of  the  RepubUc  of  Finland  or 
such  authorised  persons.  (Upon  timely  ad- 
vice that  any  natural  uranium  required  with 
respect  to  any  particular  delivery  of  enriched 
uranium  under  such  aervlo*  arrangements 
Is  not  reasonably  availabl*  to  th*  Oovarn- 
ment  of  the  Republic  of  Finland  or  such 
authorized  persons,  the  Oommlsslon  wlU  b* 
prepared  to  furnish  the  required  natural 
uranium  on  terms  and  conditions  to  b* 
agrewl.) 

(3)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  d 
paragraph  A(l)  of  this  Article,  If  the  Oov- 
emment of  the  Republic  of  Finland  or  such 
authortaed  persons  lo  request,  the  Commis- 
sion, at  Its  election,  may  sell  the  uranium 
enriched  In  the  Isotope  U-236  under  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  agreed. 

B.  As  may  be  agreed,  the  CXnomlssion  will 
tranafer  to  the  Oovemment  of  the  RepubUc 
ol  Finland  or  to  authortaed  persons  under 
its  Jurisdiction  uranium  enriched  In  the  Iso- 
tope U-aS5  for  use  as  fuel  In  defined  re- 
search appUcatlons.  Including  research,  ma- 
terials testing,  and  experimental  reactors  and 


reactor  experiments.  The  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  each  transfer  shaU  be  agreed  upon 
In  advance.  It  being  understood  that,  in  the 
event  of  transfer  of  title  to  uranium  en- 
riched in  the  Isotope  U-236,  the  Commission 
shall  have  the  option  of  limiting  the  ar- 
rangements to  undertakings  such  as  those 
deecrlbed  In  paragraph  A(l)  of  this  Article. 
C.  The  Commission  may  also  transfer  to 
the  Oovernment  of  the  RepubUc  of  Finland 
or  to  authorized  persons  under  Its  Jurisdic- 
tion, under  such  terms  and  conditions  with 
respect  to  each  transfer  as  may  be  agreed, 
special  nuclear  material  for  the  performance 
In  the  RepubUc  of  Finland  of  conversion  or 
fabrication  services,  or  both,  and  for  subse- 
quent transfer  to  another  nation  or  group 
of  nations  In  accordance  vrtth  the  provisions 
of  Article  X,  paragn^h  A(3).  It  Is  under- 
stood that.  In  the  event  of  transfer  of  title 
to  uranium  enriched  in  the  Uotope  U-286 
by  the  Commission,  It  shall  have  the  option 
of  limiting  the  arrangements  to  undertak- 
ings such  as  those  described  In  paragraph 
A(l)  of  thU  Article. 

umcLM  vm 

A.  With  respect  to  transfers  by  the  Com- 
mission of  uranium  enriched  In  the  Isotope 
U-236  provided  for  in  Article  VI,  paragraph 
B  and  Article  VII,  it  Is  understood  that: 

(1)  Contracts  specifying  quantltle*,  en- 
richments, deUvery  schedtiles,  and  other 
terms  and  oonditlons  ot  supply  or  service 
WlU  be  concluded  on  a  timely  basis  between 
the  Commission  and  the  Oovemment  of  the 
Republic  of  Finland  or  i>er«ons  authorized 
by  It. 

(3)  Prices  for  uranium  enriched  In  the 
Isotope  U-28S  sold  or  charges  for  enrich- 
ment services  performed  wUl  be  thoee  In 
eftect  for  users  In  the  United  Stetes  of 
Amertoa  at  the  time  of  deUvery.  The  advance 
notice  required  for  deUvery  wlU  be  that  in 
effect  for  users  In  the  United  SUtes  ot 
America  at  the  time  of  giving  such  notice. 
The  Conunlsslon  may  agree  to  supply  ura- 
nium enriched  In  the  Isotope  U-236  or  per- 
form enrichment  services  upon  shorter  no- 
tice, subject  to  assessment  of  such  surcharge 
to  the  usual  base  price  or  charge  as  the 
Commission  may  oonslder  reasonable  to 
cover  abnormal  costs  incttrred  by  the  Oom- 
mlsslon by  reaaon  of  such  shorter  notice. 

B.  If  the  total  quantity  of  uranium  en- 
riched In  the  Istope  U-386  which  the  Com- 
mission has  agreed  to  provide  pursuant  to 
this  Agreement  and  other  Agreements  for 
Cooperation  should  reach  the  maximum 
quantity  of  uranium  enriched  In  the  Istop* 
U-3S6  which  the  Commission  has  available 
for  such  purposes,  and  should  contract*  oov- 
ering  the  adjusted  net  quantity  specified  in 
Article  IX  not  have  been  concluded,  the 
Commission  may  request,  upon  appropriate 
notice,  that  the  Oovemment  of  the  Republic 
of  Finland  or  persons  authorized  by  It  con- 
cluded contracts  for  all  or  any  part  of  such 
uranium  enriched  In  the  Isotope  U-38S  as  U 
not  then  under  contract.  It  Is  understood 
that,  should  contract*  not  be  concluded  In 
accordance  with  a  request  by  the  Commis- 
sion hereunder,  th*  Oommlaaion  shaU  be  re- 
lieved of  aU  obligations  with  respect  to  the 
uranium  enriched  In  the  isotop*  U-a36  for 
which  contracU  have  been  so  requssted. 

C.  The  enriched  uranium  supplied  here- 
under may  contain  up  to  twenty  percent 
(30%)  In  the  Istope  U-285.  A  portion  of  the 
uranium  enriched  In  the  istope  U-338  sup- 
plied bereimder  may  be  made  available  a* 
material  containing  more  than  twenty  per- 
cent (30%)  m  the  Utope  U-336  when  th* 
Parties  agree  that  there  U  a  technical  or 
econonUc  Justification  for  such  a  transfer. 

D.  It  Is  understood,  unless  otherwia* 
agreed,  that,  in  order  to  assure  the  avalla- 
btUty  of  the  entire  quantity  of  uranium  en- 
riched In  the  Istope  U-336  aUocated  hereun- 
der for  a  particular  reactor  project  deecrtbed 
In  the  Appendix,   it    will   be  necessary  for 
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the  construction  of  the  project  to  be  Initiated 
in  accordance  with  the  schedule  set  forth  in 
the  Appendix  and  for  the  Oovemment  of  the 
Republic  of  Finland  or  persons  authorized 
by  It  to  conclude  a  contract  tor  that  qiiantlty 
in  time  to  aUow  for  the  Commission  to  pro- 
vide the  material  for  the  first  fuel  loading. 
It  U  also  understood  that.  If  the  Government 
of  the  RepubUc  of  Finland  or  persons  author- 
ized by  It  desire  to  contract  for  lees  than 
the  entire  quantity  of  \iranlum  enriched  in 
the  Utope  U-236  allocated  ft*  a  particuUr 
project  ot  terminate  the  supply  contract,  the 
remaining  quantity  allocated  for  that  project 
shall  cease  to  be  available  and  the  maximum 
adjusted  net  quantity  of  U-236  provided  for 
m  Article  rx  shall  be  reduced  accordingly, 
unless  otherwise  agreed. 

E.  Within  the  limitations  contained  in 
Article  IX,  the  quantity  of  uranium  en- 
riched m  the  Isotope  U-235  transferred  un- 
der Article  VI,  paragraph  B  or  Article  vn 
and  imder  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Oovem- 
ment of  the  RepubUc  of  Finland  for  the 
fueling  of  reactors  or  reactor  experiments 
ShaU  not  at  any  time  be  In  excess  of  the 
quantity  necessary  for  the  loading  of  such 
reactors  or  reactor  experiments,  pl\is  such  ad- 
ditional quantity  as.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
Parties,  is  necessary  for  the  efficient  and 
continuous  operation  of  such  react<»s  or  re- 
actor experiments. 

F.  When  any  special  nuclear  material  re- 
ceived from  the  United  States  of  America  re- 
quire* reprocessing  or  any  irradiated  fuel  ele- 
ments oontalnlng  fuel  material  received  from 
the  United  States  of  America  are  to  be  re- 
moved from  a  reactor  and  are  to  be  altered 
in  form  or  content,  such  reprocessing  or  al- 
teration may  b*  performed  in  Finnish  faclll- 
Uea  upon  a  Joint  detarmlnaUon  of  the  Parties 
that  safeguards  pursuant  to  this  Agreement 
may  be  effectively  applied,  or  In  such  other 
faculties  as  may  be  mutually  agreed. 

0.  Special  nuclear  material  produced  as  a 
result  of  Irradiation  processes  In  any  part  of 
the  fuel  leased  by  the  Commission  tmder 
this  Agreement  shall  be  for  the  aocotint  of 
the  less**  and,  after  reprocessing  as  provided 
in  paragraph  F  of  this  Article,  title  to  such 
material  shaU  be  in  the  lessee  unless  the 
Commission  and  the  lessee  otherwise  agree. 

H.  No  special  nuclear  material  produced 
through  the  use  of  material  transferred  to 
the  Oovemment  of  the  Republic  of  Finland 
or  to  authorized  persons  under  Its  Jurisdic- 
tion pursuai^  to  this  Agreement  wlU  b* 
toansferred  to  any  other  nation  or  group  of 
nations,  except  as  the  Oommlsslon  may  agree 
to  such  a  tranafer. 

1.  Some  atomic  energy  materials  which  the 
Commission  may  be  requested  to  provide  Ui 
aeoordance  with  this  Agreement  are  harmful 
to  persons  and  property  unless  handled  and 
used  carefxUly.  After  deUvery  of  such  ma- 
terials, the  Oovemment  of  the  Republic  of 
Finland  shall  bear  all  responslbUlty,  Insofar 
a*  the  Oovemment  of  the  United  States  of 
America  la  conoemed.  for  the  safe  handling 
and  use  of  such  materials.  With  respec*  to 
any  source  material  or  special  nuclear  ma- 
terial or  reactor  materials  which  the  Oom- 
mliBion  may  lease  pursuant  to  this  Agree- 
ment to  the  OoTemment  of  the  Republic  ct 
Finland  or  to  any  person  tinder  It*  Jtirisdic- 
tlon,  the  Oovemment  of  the  RepubUc  of  Fin- 
land shall  Indemnify  and  save  harmless  the 
Government  of  the  united  States  of  America 
■g^nst  any  and  aU  UabUlty  (including  third 
party  UabUlty)  for  any  cause  whatsoever 
arising  out  of  the  production  or  fabrication, 
the  ownerdilp,  the  lease,  and  the  poiMaskm 
and  use  of  such  aouroe  material  or  apaeial 
TmrVnnr  material  or  reactor  matartal*  after 
deUvery  by  the  Oommlssmi  to  fbe  Oovem- 
ment of  the  RepubUc  of  Finland  or  to  any 
person  under  It*  Jurtodlctloa. 

taXKLM    X 

The  adjtisted  net  quantity  ot  V-2M  in  en- 
riched uranium  toaxMfHrred  from  the  united 
States  o€  Amarton  to  tlM  BepubHc  at  Finland 


under  Articles  IV.  VI  and  Vn  during  the 
period  of  thU  Agreement  for  Cooperation 
ShaU  not  exceed  in  the  aggregate  twenty-five 
thousand  two  hundred  (26,300)  kilograms. 
The  following  method  of  computation  shaU 
be  used  In  calculating  transfers,  within  the 
celling  quantity  of  twenty-five  thousand  two 
hundred  (36.200)  kilograms  of  U-236,  made 
under  the  said  Articles : 
From: 

(1)  The  quantity  of  U-236  contelned  in 
enriched  uranium  transferred  under  the  said 
Articles,  minus 

(2)  The  quality  of  U-235  contained  In  an 
equal  quantity  of  uranium  of  normal  Iso- 
toplc  assay. 

Subtract: 

(3)  The  aggregate  of  the  quantities  of  U- 
235  contained  in  recoverable  uranium  of 
United  States  origin  either  returned  to  the 
United  States  of  America  or  transferred  to 
any  other  nation  or  group  of  nations  with 
the  approval  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  pursuant  to  this 
Agreement,  minus 

(4)  The  quantity  of  U-235  contained  In  an 
equal  quantity  of  uranium  of  normal  Iso- 
toplc  assay. 

ABTICLE     X 

A.  The  Oovemment  of  the  RepubUc  of  Fin- 
land guarantees  that: 

(1)  Saf guards  provided  In  Article  XH 
shaU  be  ntalntalned. 

(2)  No  material,  including  equipment  and 
devices,  transferred  to  the  Oovemment  of 
the  Republic  of  Finland  or  authorized  per- 
sons under  lU  Jurisdiction  by  purchase  or 
otherwise  pursuant  to  this  Agreement,  and 
no  special  nuclear  material  produced 
through  the  use  of  such  material,  equipment 
or  devices,  wlU  be  tised  for  atomic  weapons, 
or  for  research  on  or  development  of  atomlo 
weapons,  or  for  any  other  mUltary  purpoae. 

(3)  No  material,  including  equipment  and 
devices,  transferred  to  the  Oovemment  of 
the  RepubUc  of  Finland  or  to  authorized 
persons  under  itt  J\iriadlctlon  pursuant  to 
this  Agreement  wiU  be  transferred  to  \m- 
authorlzed  persona  or  beyond  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Oovemment  of  the  RepubUc  of 
Finland  except  as  the  Commission  may  agree 
to  such  a  transfer  to  another  nation  or  group 
of  nations,  and  then  only  if  In  the  opinion  of 
the  Commission,  the  transfer  of  the  material 
U  within  the  scope  of  an  Agreement  for  Co- 
operation between  the  Oovemment  of  the 
United  State*  of  America  and  the  other  ni^ 
tlon  or  group  of  nations. 

B.  The  Oovemment  of  the  United  States 
of  America  guarantees  that: 

(1)  No  material,  including  equipment  and 
devices,  transferred  to  the  Oovemment  of 
the  United  States  of  America  or  authorized 
persons  tmder  its  Jurisdiction  by  purrtiase 
or  otherwise  pursuant  to  this  Agreemant, 
and  no  si>eclal  nuclear  material  produoed 
through  the  use  of  such  material,  including 
equipment  and  devices,  or  an  equivalent 
amount  of  material  of  the  same  type  as  such 
transferred  or  produced  material  substituted 
therefor.  wlU  be  used  for  atomic  weapons,  or 
for  ronoarrTi  on  or  development  of  atomic 
weapons,  or  for  any  other  mlUtary  purpoae. 

(2)  No  material.  Including  equipment  and 
devices,  transferred  to  the  Oovemment  of 
the  United  States  of  America  or  autbcrtaed 
pwaons  under  its  Jurisdiction  pursuant  to 
this  Agreement,  and  no  special  nuclear  mate- 
rial produced  through  the  uae  of  such  mate-^ 
rial,  equipment  or  devices,  wlU  be  transferred 
to  unauthoriead  penon*  or  beyond  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Government  of  the  United 
State*  of  America,  except  as  the  Oovemment 
ot  the  Republic  of  Finland  may  agree  to  sudi 
a  toanafer  to  another  nation  or  group  of 

AKTXCLX   n 

A.  Tlie  Oovemment  of  the  United  States 
a<  ^rns,rii».  and  the  Oovemment  of  the  Be- 
pubUe  of  Finland,  reoognlzlng  the  desirabil- 
ity  ot   maklnc   om  ot   the   faollltl—   V>A 


services  of  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency,  agree  that  the  Agency  will  be 
promptly  requested  to  assume  reepooslbUfty 
for  i4>plylng  safeguards  to  materials  and  fa- 
culties subject  to  safeguards  under  this 
Agreement.  It  Is  oontemi^ated  that  the  nec- 
essary arrangement*  wUl  be  effected  without 
modification  of  this  Agreement  through  an 
agreement  to  be  negotiated  among  the 
Parties  and  the  Agency  which  may  include 
provisions  for  suspension  of  the  safeguards 
rights  accorded  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  by  Article  XII  of 
this  Agreement,  during  the  time  and  to  the 
extent  that  the  Agency's  safegtiards  apply 
to  such  materials  and  faclUUes. 

B.  If  the  Oovemment  of  the  Republic  of 
Finland,  l9efore  such  time  as  the  provisions 
of  paragraph  A  above  have  been  imple- 
mented, has  at  Its  request,  in  the  spirit  of 
the  Treaty  on  the  Non-Prollferation  of  Nu- 
clear Weapons,  entered  Into  an  agreement  In 
accordance  vrith  Article  IH,  paragr^h  A6 
of  the  Statute  of  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  whereby  the  Agency  s  safe- 
guard system  for  the  time  being  In  force  Is 
ai^lled  or  Is  to  be  applied  to  the  Republic 
of  Finland's  activities  In  the  field  of  atomic 
energy,  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America  undertakes  to  consult  as  to  the 
extent  that  the  provisions  of  such  agreement 
between  the  Oovernment  of  the  RepubUc  of 
Finland  and  the  Agency  may  be  accepted  as 
satisfying  the  objectives  of  paragraph  A  of 
this  Article. 

C.  In  the  event  the  Parties  do  not  reach  a 
mutually  satisfactory  agreement  on  the  terms 
of  an  arrangement  as  envisaged  by  para- 
graphs A  or  B  of  this  Article,  either  Party 
may,  by  notification,  terminate  this  Agree- 
ment. Before  either  Party  takes  steps  to  ter- 
minate this  Agreement,  the  Parties  will  care- 
fully consider  the  economic  effects  of  any 
such  termination.  Neither  Party  wlU  Invoke 
Its  termination  right  tintll  the  other  Party 
has  been  given  sufficient  advance  notice  to 
permit  arrangemente  by  the  Oovemment  of 
the  Republic  of  Finland.  If  it  is  the  other 
Party,  for  an  alternative  source  of  power  and 
to  permit  adjustment  by  the  Oovemment 
of  the  United  States  of  America.  U  it  U  the 
other  Party,  of  production  acbedules.  In  the 
event  of  termination  by  either  Party,  the 
Government  of  the  BepubUc  at  Finland  shaU, 
at  the  request  of  the  Government  ot  the 
United  Stetes  of  America,  return  to  the  Oov- 
emment of  the  United  State*  of  America  aU 
qMdal  nuclear  nuctarUl  received  pursuant 
to  this  Agreement  and  stlU  in  Ite  poseeesinn 
at  in  the  ixsiswlnn  of  persons  under  ite 
Jurisdiction.  Tlie  Oovemment  of  the  United 
State*  of  America  wUl  oompenaate  the  Gov- 
ernment ot  the  RepubUc  of  Finland  or  the 
pereons  under  Ite  Jurisdiction  for  their  in- 
terest in  such  material  so  returned  at  the 
OoounlMlon's  schedule  of  prices  tlien  in  ef- 
fect in  the  United  States  of  America. 
AxncLB  zn 

A.  The  Government  of  the  United  State* 
of  America  and  the  Oovemment  of  the  Re- 
pubUc of  Finland  emphasize  their  common 
Interest  In  assuring  that  any  material,  equip- 
ment or  devices  made  available  to  the  Oov- 
emment of  the  Republic  of  Finland  or  any 
person  under  Ito  Jurisdiction  pursuant  to 
this  Agreement  shaU  be  used  solely  for  dvU 
purposes. 

B.  Exc^t  to  the  extent  that  the  saf  egxiards 
righte  provided  for  in  this  Agreement  are 
suspended  by  virtue  of  the  ^?pllcatlon  of 
safeguards  of  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency,  aa  provided  in  Article  XI. 
the  Oovemment  of  the  United  Stetes  ot 
America,  notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sions of  this  Agreement.  shaU  have  the 
foUowlng  righte: 

(1)  With  the  objective  of  aaBurlng  dMlgn 
and  operation  for  dvU  purpoeee  and  per- 
mitting effective  applloation  of  nfeguarda. 
to  review  the  detfgn  of  any 

(a)  reactor,  and 
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(b)  oth«r  equipment  and  devlcM  the  de- 
sign of  which  the  Commission  determines 
to  be  relevAnt  to  the  effective  »ppUc»tion  of 
aafegxiATda, 

which  are  to  be  m«de  avalUMe  under  this 
Agreement  to  the  Oovemment  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  FlnUnd  or  to  any  person  under  its 
Jurisdiction  by  the  Oovemment  of  the  United 
States  of  America  or  any  person  tinder  Ita 
Jurisdiction,  or  which  are  to  use,  fabricate, 
or  process  any  of  the  following  materials  so 
made  available:  source  material,  special  nu- 
clear material,  moderator  material,  or  other 
material  designated  by  the  Commission: 

(3)  With  respect  to  any  source  material 
or  special  nuclear  material  made  available 
to  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Fin- 
land or  to  any  person  under  its  Jurisdiction 
under  this  Agreement  by  the  Oovemment 
of  the  United  States  of  America  or  any  per- 
son under  its  Jxurisdlctlon  and  any  source 
material  or  special  nuclear  material  utilised 
In.  recovered  from,  or  produced  as  a  result 
of  the  use  of  any  of  the  following  materials, 
equipment  <-r  devices  so  made  available: 

(a)  source  material,  special  nuclear  mate- 
rial, moderator  material,  or  other  material 
designated  by  the  Commission. 

(b)  reactors,  and 

(c)  any  other  equipment  or  devices  desig- 
nated by  the  Commission  as  an  item  to  be 
made  available  on  the  condition  that  the 
provisions  of  this  paragraph  8(3)  wtU  apply. 

(1)  to  require  the  maintenance  and  pro- 
duction of  operating  records  and  to  request 
and  receive  reports  for  the  purpose  of  assist- 
ing In  ensuring  accountability  for  such  mate- 
rials; and 

<11)  to  require  that  any  such  materials  In 
the  custody  of  the  Oovemment  of  the  Re- 
public of  Finland  or  any  person  under  iu 
Jurisdiction  be  subject  to  all  of  the  safe- 
guards provided  for  in  this  Article  and  the 
guarantees  set  forth  in  Article  X: 

(3)  To  approve  facilities  which  are  to  be 
used  for  the  storage  of  any  of  the  special 
nuclear  material  referred  to  In  paragraph 
B(3)  of  this  ArUcle  which  U  not  required 
for  atomic  energy  programs  in  the  Republic 
of  Finland  and  which  is  not  transferred  be- 
yond the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Ctovemmsnt  of 
the  Republic  of  Finland  or  otherwise  rtlspnssrt 
of  pursuant  to  an  arrangement  mutually 
acceptable  to  the  Part.es: 

(4)  To  designate,  after  consultation  with 
the  Ooremment  of  the  BepubUc  of  Finland, 
petscmnsl  who,  accompanied  U  eltbsr  Party 
so  requests,  by  personnel  design  a  ted  by  tbs 
Oovenunent  of  the  Republic  at  Finland,  shall 
have  seoess  in  the  Republic  of  Finland  to  all 
places  and  data  necessary  to  srecoaxkt  for  the 
source  msterUI  and  special  nuclear  material 
which  are  subject  to  pangrapb  8(3)  of  this 
Article  to  determine  wbsthar  there  is  eom- 
pllanoe  with  this  Agreement  and  to  maks 
such  Independent  measurements  as  mfty  bs 
deemed  neoeesary: 

(5)  In  the  event  of  non-compliance  with 
the  proTlalons  of  this  Article  or  the  guaran- 
teee  set  forth  in  Article  X  and  the  failure  of 
the  Oovemment  of  the  Republic  of  Finland 
to  carry  out  the  provlslcms  of  this  Article 
within  a  ressonshle  time,  to  suspend  or 
terminate  this  Agreement  and  to  require  the 
return  of  any  materials,  equipment  and  de- 
Tloes  referred  to  In  paragraph  B(3)  of  this 
Article: 

(6)  To  consult  with  the  Ooremmsnt  of 
the  Republic  of  Finland  In  the  matter  of 
health  and  safety. 

O.  Tb»  Oorenunant  of  the  Republic  of 
Finland  undertakes  to  facilitate  the  applica- 
tion   at   safeguards    provided    for    In    this 


ment  and  shall  remain  In  force  for  a  period 
of  thirty  (30)  years. 

In  wltnees  whereof,  the  undersigned,  duly 
authorised,  have  signed  this  Agreement. 

Done  at  Washington,  in  duplicate,  in  the 
Kngllsh  and  Finnish  languagee,  both  equally 
authentic,  this  eighth  day  of  April,  1970. 

For  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America: 

Mastik  J.  HnxxNsaANo, 
AatUtant  Secretary  of  State  for  Euro- 
peon  Affairs. 

OiXMN  T.  ScABoao, 
Chatrman,  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
aion. 
For   the   Oovemment   of  the  Republic  of 
Finland: 

Olati  Mmnuu. 
Ambauador  E.  and  P.,  EmboMty  of  Fin- 
land. 
Certified  to  be  a  true  c<H>y : 

Boissss  H.  Thomas. 

FINUNO'S  ENRICHEO  UKANIUM  POWER  REACTOR  MOCRAM 


ThV  Agreement  shall  enter  Into  force  on 
the  date  on  which  each  Oovemiasnt  shall 
have  received  from  the  other  Ooreramant 
written  notification  that  It  has  eompUsd  wtth 
aU  statutory  and  eonsttttitlonal  require- 
ments for  the  entry  Into  foroe  of  soeh  Agree- 
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LEGAL  SCHOLARS  OPPOSE  DIRECT 
ELECTION  OP  THE  PRESIDENT 
BEFORE  JUDICIARY  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  for  3  days. 
2  weeks  ago,  the  Judiciary  Committee 
heard  a  number  of  distinguished  wit- 
nesses testify  on  the  various  proposals 
for  reforming  the  maimer  In  which  we 
elect  our  President.  I  have  previously 
placed  in  the  Comgksssioiiai.  Record  of 
last  Wednesday,  April  IS.  1970,  the  testi- 
mony of  Prof.  Alexander  Blckel.  of  the 
Yale  Law  School. 

Following  Mr.  Blckel.  the  committee 
heard  from  two  other  outstanding  legal 
scholars,  Mr.  Ernest  Brown,  of  Harvard 
Law  School,  and  Mr.  Charles  Black,  of 
Yale  Law  School.  All  three  of  these  lead- 
ing constitutional  experts  have  doubts 
about  direct  election,  and  all  three  sup- 
port the  so-called  Katsenbach  proposal 
which  I  have  Introduced.  This  proposal. 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  191.  with  an  ac- 
companying statement,  appears  on  page 
10492  In  the  Congkxssionai.  Rscoao  of 
April  7, 1970. 

In  his  statement.  Professor  Black,  of 
the  Yale  Law  School,  had  the  foUowlnc 
to  say  about  the  macnltude  of  the  change 
which  the  direct  election  proposal  would 
cause  our  Government: 

I  think  a  oaee  can  be  made  for  the  propoel- 
tlon  th*t  this  smendment.  If  It  paaeee.  wUl  be 
the  moet  deeply  radical  amendment  which 
has  ever  entered  the  Ooostltatlon  of  the 
United  States. . . . 

Aasumlnc  •  proposed  diange  of  such 
maywitiMi*  Professor  Black  definitely 
thinks  the  burden  of  proof  should  be  on 
those  who  desire  the  chanse.  He  put  it 
this  way: 

But  I  do  not  think  that  It  U  up  to  the 
oppoaltloii  to  this  proposal  to  establish  be- 
yond a  doubt  what  will  happen  In  the  future. 
We  are  dealing  with  a  system  which  has  bean 
brilliantly  suooeesful,  the  whole  solar  system, 
as  ttie  late  President,  ttten  Senator.  Kennedy 
oalled  tt.  o(  ttte  aUooatlon  oc  power  In  the 
xmited  States.  It  is  up  to  those  who  would 
effect  a  major  and  radleal  change  in  it  to 


dispel  very  positively  the  doubts  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  that  change. 

•  •  •  •  • 

But  again.  I  emphasize  that  we  are  dealing 
with  a  system  which  has,  up  to  now,  been 
quite  succeesf  ul.  And  when  we  see  the  possi- 
bility, the  good,  solid  poesibillty  of  these 
kinds  o<  shoals  and  rocks  in  another  system 
that  Is  untested  and  may  develop  worse  de- 
fects than  even  thoee  that  Blckel  and  I  and 
Professor  Brown  are  able  to  think  of  in  ad- 
vance, it  puts  us  on  a  kind  of  chartless  ocean 
in  a  new  kind  of  preeldential  politics  that  we 
ought  to  be  very,  very  careful  of. 

In  their  statements,  both  Professors 
Brown  and  Black  warned  us  of  the  dan- 
gers in  recounts  and  contested  elections 
under  the  direct  election  proposal.  As 
Professor  Brown,  of  the  Harvard  Law 
Scho(d,  said: 

Cloee  elections  lead  to  contest.  And  with 
direct  election,  ttie  oonteet  would  be  na- 
tionwide. Every  ballot  box,  every  voting  ma- 
chine. wo«ald  be  subject  to  contest. 

Professor  Brown  illustrated  how  na- 
tionally contested  elections  would  de- 
velop under  the  direct  election  plan.  He 
said: 

If  one  candidate  conteets  a  certain  area, 
his  opponent,  to  protect  himself,  warns  of  a 
contest  where  he  thinks  something  might 
have  been  adverse  to  him.  And  In  a  little 
while,  the  whole  Mectorate  Is  Involved. 

In  continuing  his  warnings  that  con- 
tested elections  could  paralyze  govern- 
ments. Professor  Brown  said  he  thought 
that  under  direct  election  "the  mere  fact 
of  contest  is  a  disaster."  Of  course.  Mr. 
President,  there  can  be  contested  elec- 
tions and  recounts  under  any  system 
but  as  Professor  Brown  reminded  us: 

But  the  preeent  system  Insulates  the  statee. 
When  the  vote  la  counted  by  statee,  thoee 
llnee  Insulate  the  area  of  conteet  and  keep 
It  local,  and  they  Insulate  the  significance 
of  contest. 

ProfessOT  Black  testified  at  length  on 
the  protections  which  the  present  sys- 
tem, and  the  present  system  as  modified 
by  my  proposal,  offers  against  the  possi- 
bility of  recounts  and  contests.  He  said: 

We  have  now  a  compartmentallsatlon  of  the 
recount  problem,  like  the  compartmentallsa- 
tlon  of  a  ship.  If  It  springs  a  leak  in  one 
part,  that  part  Is  sealed  off  from  the  others. 
The  recount  problem  Ls  an  Infrequent  Inci- 
dent, because  very  often  the  state  In  which 
fraud  is  charged  or  error  la  charged  will  be 
one  which,  on  Inflection  of  the  electoral 
totals,  doee  not  matter  anyway. 

Professor  Black  amplified  the  testi- 
mony about  the  dangers  of  recounts  by 
mentioning  that — 

It  would  become  the  duty  of  the  manager 
of  anybody's  oampaign  that  might  be  advan- 
taged by  a  reootint  to  search  very  carefully. 
In  good  faith,  for  fraud,  irregularity,  and  the 
sort  of  technical  objections  to  voting  that 
you  refer  to,  so  that  even  without  this  willful 
obstruction  element,  I  should  think  that  In 
a  doee  election.  It  would  be  almoat  Inevit- 
able ttiat  the  vote  everywhere  would  be 
sorutlnlaed  and  conteeted,  and  every  poeslble 
Irregularity  aought  after,  whereas,  imder  the 
present  system.  It  usually  doee  not  matter 
and  people  Just  do  not  bother  with  It. 

Mr.  President,  both  of  these  outstand- 
ing scholars  point  out  the  contradictions 
In  reforming  the  electoral  college  but 
doing  nothing  about  the  nomination 
process.  Both  of  these  experts  feel  that 
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if  drastic  changes  are  proposed  in  our 
election  machinery,  we  will,  of  neces- 
sity, have  to  consider  changing  the  nom- 
inating procedures  which  now  follow 
along  State  lines.  This  change  in  the 
nominating  procedures  has  not  been 
considered,  and  both  of  these  men  see 
dangerous  possibilities  arising  from  the 
contradictions  inherent  in  having  a 
nominating  procedure  along  State  lines 
and  a  direct  election  system. 

In  addition  to  the  problems  with  re- 
coimts  and  contested  elections,  both  of 
these  constitutional  experts  foresee 
similar  problems  vrith  fraud  under  the 
direct  election  procedure  and  they  both 
feel  that  the  present  electoral  method 
'insulates"  us  from  this  fraud.  I  do  not 
feel  this  greatly  increased  chance  of 
fraud  under  a  direct  election  system  has 
been  adequately  explored,  and  this  possi- 
bility should  be  considered  by  every 
Senator  before  voting  on  direct  election. 
Now  each  State  election  under  the  pres- 
ent system  that  Is  not  close  is  "sealed 
off"  from  fraud.  Thus,  under  the  present 
system,  only  close  contests  in  an  Indi- 
vidual State  makes  It  profitable  for  bal- 
lots to  be  stolen.  Under  direct  election, 
all  States,  the  entire  Nation,  would  be 
Inviting  fraud  because  even  though  a 
candidate  lost  a  State  by  a  large  margin 
of  votes,  fraud  in  tliat  State  under  direct 
election  could  still  affect  national  elec- 
tions. I  will  have  more  to  say  about  the 
issue  of  fraud  when  I  place  In  the  Rec- 
ord the  testimony  of  Mr.  Theodore  White 
and  Mr.  Richard  Goodwin. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  testi- 
mony of  Professors  Brown,  Black,  and 
Bickel  is  an  excellent  analysis  of  the 
Issues  at  stake  in  reforming  the  electoral 
college.  I  sincerely  hope  that  all  Sena- 
tors will  read  the  objections  of  these 
eonstltutlonal  experts  before  voting  on 
these  proposals.  With  the  stakes  so  high, 
I  hiapt  that  the  Senate  will  agree  with 
me  that  the  proponents  of  direct  elec- 
tion have  not  met  their  burden  of  proof. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
complete  texts  of  Professor  Brown,  of 
Harvard  Law  School,  and  Professor 
Black,  of  Yale  Law  School,  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

BTATntxNT  or  Eknxst  J.  Bbown,  PaorESsoa 
or  Law.  Howako  Univkssitt 

I  am.  for  the  record,  Ernest  J.  Brown,  at 
present  visiting  Professor  of  Law  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  on  leave  from  Har- 
vard Law  School,  where  I  have  been  for  the 
past  ao-odd  years. 

I  think  I  can  beet  Introduce  my  statement 
by  saylhg  something  that  is  certainly  neither 
original  nor  novel.  That  is  that  on  any  legis- 
lative statement,  as  Senators  certainly  know 
weU,  It  seems  to  me  that,  to  make  a  Judg- 
ment, we  have  to  isolate  the  pivises  and  the 
minuses  and  then  evaluate  them.  On  almost 
everything,  there  will  be  both  pluses  and 
minuses.  Nothing  is  perfect.  So  my  functicA 
today,  as  I  understand  it,  is  to  look  at  the 
pluses  and  minuses,  particularly  with  ref- 
erence to  the  proposed  direct  popular  elec- 
tion, but  In  passing,  at  least,  with  some  of 
the  other  aspects  In  mind. 

But  perhaps  I  can  flnt  consider  very 
briefly  the  present  system,  which  has  served 
xu  on  the  whole  very  wril  for  almost  300 
years. 


There  are  certainly  some  limitations  to  it. 
People  have  expressed  concern  over  the  so- 
called  faithless  elector  problem.  People  have 
expressed  concern  over  the  reference  to  the 
House  and  the  necessity  of  voting  by  states. 
Whether  those  concerns  are  great  or  small,  I 
do  not  think  I  have  to  decide,  because  there 
does  not  seem  to  be  any  plus  with  reference 
to  either  one  of  them.  I  heard  Mr.  Martin  this 
morning  say  he  would  like  to  preserve  in- 
dividual electors,  but  not  many  people  have 
and  I  can  see  very  slight  function  that  they 
have.  Those  changes  can  be  made  very  easily 
without  changing  our  institutional  struc- 
ture, and  the  resolution  which  I  understand 
you  have  introduced.  Senator  Ervin,  will  do 
that,  eliminating  the  individual  electors, 
eliminating  the  voting  by  states  in  the  House 
should  there  be  a  reference  to  it. 

Another  fault.  If  it  is  a  fault,  that  the 
direct  election  supposedly  addresses  Itself  to 
is  the  possibility  that  in  some  election,  a 
candidate  will  get  a  majority  of  the  electoral 
vote  but  trail  In  the  popular  vote.  That  Is  a 
poesibillty.  It  happened  In  1888.  Whether  It  Is 
a  serious  danger.  I  do  not  know.  It  does  not 
seem  to  be.  As  my  friend  and  colleague.  Pro- 
fessor Blckel,  has  pointed  out,  that  will  hap- 
pen only  when  the  popular  vote  is  largely  a 
standoff,  and  It  provides  us  a  mechanism  for 
reeolving  what  Is  in  effect  a  tie.  It  serves 
well  there. 

But  If  that  Is  a  difficulty,  then  the  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  1  solves  that  In  Its  fashion 
and  to  that  extent,  we  must  give  It  a  plus. 
To  my  mind,  that  is  the  only  plus  I  see  In 
favor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1. 

The  ml"Mfie  seem  to  me  very  Important. 
I  see  them  on  three  different  levels  and  I 
would  like  to  discuss  those  three.  The  first 
Is  the  provision  for  runoff. 

Now.  I  think  I  should  make  It  clear  that 
It  Is  not  a  necessary  concomitant  of  direct 
popular  Section  that  there  be  a  runoff  sys- 
tem. As  I  am  Informed,  Senator  Tydlngs  has 
Introduced  an  amendment  which  would 
eliminate  the  runoff  and  make  a  vast  differ- 
ence In  that  proposal.  But  as  direct  election 
has  been  proposed,  as  the  House  has  passed 
it,  and  as  I  understand.  Senator  Bayh  Is 
still  supporting  It,  it  has  the  runoff  provision 
In  It.  We  must  Judge  It  on  that  basis.  To  my 
mind,  that  Is  much  the  most  serious  obstacle 
to  acceptance. 

We  might  have  runoff  provisions  In  other 
schemes.  There  might  be  a  popular  runoff 
with  the  electoral  college.  We  have  a  limited 
runoff  as  it  Is,  by  the  reference  to  the  House. 
If  I  were  originating  my  own  particular 
scheme.  I  think  I  would  Join  what  I  hecuxl 
Ifr.  Ooodwln  say  this  morning  In  that  I 
would  prefer  Juet  a  simple  plurality.  Tliat  Is 
how  Senators  are  elected,  that  Is  how  gov- 
ernors are  elected,  and  representatives  and 
It  seems  to  me  a  good  system.  But  we  have 
the  limited  runoff.  And  at  least  with  the 
electoral  scheme.  It  Is  very  limited,  very  hard 
to  achieve. 

Now,  the  difficulties  the  runoff  may  create 
are  the  encouragement  they  give  to  minor 
candidates  and,  to  others  to  come  into  the 
field;  the  i>oeslblllty  of  fragmenting  a  field 
so  that  posslMy,  an  otherwise  hopeless  can- 
didate might  win.  But  more  important,  and 
of  greater  significance,  because  it  is  more 
practical,  Is  the  lure  It  creates  toward  a  bar- 
gaining position  and  achieving  a  powerful 
Influence  on  the  second  primary.  It  was 
pointed  out  this  morning  that  some  of  the 
people  who  swing  their  supp(Ht  end  up  In 
other  offices.  And  Indeed  historically.  In  our 
one  runoff,  we  know  that  Henry  Clay,  who 
swung  bis  support  to  John  Adams,  ended 
up  as  Secretary  of  State  after  the  1834  elec- 
tion. So  It  Is  great  Incentive  to  come  In  and 
then.  If  that  Incentive  exists,  to  seek  to 
guarantee  a  nmoff.  ^^' 

Now,  the  best  way  to  guarantee  a  runoff  Is 
to  fragment  the  electorate  as  well  as  you 
can.  The  best  way  for  that,  as  history  has 


demonstrated,  is  to  slice  off  segments  of  the 
electorate  along  doctrinaire,  one-Issue  lines. 
And  I  think  we  can  be  sure  that  that  would 
be  done.  I  think  we  woiild  have  had  more 
candidates  in  1968  If  we  had  had  a  runoff 
provision.  In  this  time.  It  seems  to  me  par- 
ticularly unfortunate  that  we  could  even 
think  of  anything  that  could  multiply  doc- 
trinsdre  parties. 

If  you  will  pardon  a  little  wandering, 
which  I  do  not  think  Is  wandering  because 
I  think  It  Is  relevant,  I  have  worked  profes- 
sionally with  young  people  for  quite  a  num- 
ber of  years — since  1930e,  really,  and  without 
break,  since  the  mid  40s — studying  In  pro- 
fessional school.  During  moet  of  that  time, 
one  thing  that  has  Impressed  me,  among  the 
people  I  have  known,  is  their  open  mlnded- 
ness,  their  v^lllingness  and  eagerness  to  un- 
derstand the  factors  of  accommodation  that 
hold  our  society  and  our  country  together. 

One  of  the  startling  changes  In  recent 
years  is  that  that  atmosphere  has  Just  gone 
and  we  see  young  people  now  who  come  to 
professional  school  with  a  set  of  preconceived 
Ideas  and  what  they  seem  nuMtly  Interested 
In — this  is  not  universal,  but  It  Is  enough  to 
set  a  very  significant  tone — Is  something  to 
feed  those  prejudices  and  those  dogmas.  And 
the  Idea  that  we  could  do  anything  that 
would  encourage  the  spirit  of  dogmatism  and 
doctrinaire  groups  in  this  country  rather 
than  the  spirit  of  accommodation  Is  Just  In- 
conceivable to  me. 

Now,  I  see  this  mechanism  of  the  runoff 
as  producing  this  result.  I  am  sorry  Senator 
Bayh  is  not  here,  because  I  overheard  an 
exchange  with  Mr.  Goodwin  this  morning 
that  seems  to  me  to  indicate  a  lack  of  under- 
standing. I  am  sorry  Mr.  Goodwin  could  not 
supply  what  was  the  proper  answer. 

Senator  Bayh  referred  to  the  studies  of  the 
group  of  the  American  Bar  Association.  I 
will  Join  you.  Senator,  and  others  whom  I 
heard  thU  morning,  by  saying  I,  too.  have 
been  a  member  of  th&t  association  for  quite 
a  number  of  years.  But  at  least  on  this  issue. 
It  certainly  does  not  speak  for  me. 

Now,  Senator  Bayh  said,  and  he  listed  a 
lot  of  names — ^Key  and  Schattschnelder  and 
Du  Verger,  a  number  of  others — that  they 
agreed  and  that  the  Bar  Association  study 
had  shown  that  the  electoral  cc^ege  mecha- 
nism had  nothing  to  do  with  the  third  party 
growth  or  lack  of  It.  And  Indeed,  that  Is 
correct.  But  what  they  do  show  Is  that  the 
runoff  provision  Is  what  Induces  third  and 
multiple  parties.  I  am  sorry  Mr.  Goodwin 
could  not  make  that  answer,  because  he 
could  have  gone  down  the  list  of  Key,  whose 
Southern  Politics  is  explicit  on  the  effect  of 
the  runoff  system.  And  he  could  have  taken 
Schattschnelder  and  he  could  have  taken  Du 
Verger,  who  studies  the  governmental  organi- 
sation of  the  whole  world.  The  broader  their 
focus,  the  clearer  they  are  that  a  runoff 
system,  a  second  election,  encotiragee  mul- 
tiple partlee. 

Now,  I  can  understand  Senator  Bayh's 
transference  of  that,  because  with  deference, 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  studies  of  the  Bar 
Association  on  this  are  highly  confused.  And 
I  have  both  of  the  publications  that  they 
have  Issued — It  seems  the  statement  that 
Mr.  Oossett  made  a  year  or  so  ago  and  then 
the  pamphlet  that  was  put  out  earlier.  I  do 
not  know  Mr.  Perrlch,  but  he  apparently  had 
some  part  in  this. 

I  think,  A.  they  misunderstand  the  people 
whom  they  quote,  and  then  they  transfer 
to  rather  irrelevsmt  considerations  the  facts. 
I  will  take  smy  of  those  people  and  read  page 
by  page  from  Key  and  Du  Verger  and  Schatt- 
schnelder and  see  what  they  say. 

And  it  is  true.  It  Is  not  the  electoral 
coUege  system.  It  is  the  runoff.  Our  electcval 
system,  with  the  quasl-runoff  to  the  House, 
does  encourage  third  party  candidates.  Xz- 
cept  It  is  very  hard,  as  history  shows,  to  get 
any  significant  electoral  vote.  It  has  not  been 
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•luce  1834  that  anyone  has  succeeded  In 
■ending  an  election  to  the  House.  And  as  we 
know  It  takes  a  regional  candidacy  to  hare 
any  chance  of  doing  It. 

Senator  Ebvin.  My  recollection  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  1834  election  Is  somewhat  shaky, 
because  I  have  not  read  it  for  a  while,  but  we 
did  not  really  have  a  party.  The  Federalist 
party  had  sort  of  passed  out  of  existence  and 
about  the  only  political  party  then  In  exist- 
ence was  the  Jeffersonians. 

Mr.  Bbown.  Tea. 

Senator  ExTUr.  And  they  had  a  number  of 
different  men  contesting  for  the  presidency 
In  that  election. 

Mr.  Bbowh.  Senator,  if  I  may  Interrupt  my- 
self on  this,  you  are  a  busy  man,  I  know,  but 
I  know  also  your  interest  in  these  matters. 
L>et  me  recommend  to  you  very  highly  a  book 
by  Professor  Nichols,  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  as  It  hsppens.  Roy  Nichols, 
called  the  Invention  of  the  American  Polit- 
ical Parties.  What  Nichols  does  is  trace  the 
effect  of  the  election  mechanism  on  the 
growth  and  structiire  of  the  parties  as  adapt- 
ing themselves  to  work  within  that  mecha- 
nism. And  he  shows  in  what  I  think  is  a  beau- 
tiful system  that  It  took  between  50  and  00 
years  of  trial  and  error  for  the  party  struc- 
ture to  adopt  itself  to  this  mechanism.  And 
he  thinks  It  was  only  In  the  mid- 10th  Oen- 
tory  that  the  party  structure  realised  what 
It  worked  with. 

But  as  you  say.  there  was  almost  no  party 
organization  in  1834.  We  had  four  candidates, 
•nd  of  course,  there  was  the  reference  to 
the  House.  Since  then,  even  in  the  1800  elec- 
tion, we  avoided  a  reference  to  the  Hotiae. 
though  the  country  was  greatly  fragmented. 

So  It  is  not  the  electoral  system  that 
cauaas,  that  invites  or  does  not  Invite  the 
multlpUeatton  of  candidacies.  It  Is  the  run- 
off provlalon.  And  every  one  of  the  people 
whom  Senator  Bayh  mentioned  this  mom- 
ing  to  some  degree  state* — Mr.  Schlndler, 
whom  he  m«ntloned.  is  the  one  who  Is  less 
clear  than  any  of  the  others — that  a  runoff 
la  such  an  Invitation.  But  every  oim  of 
the  others  that  he  mentlaoed  U  perfectly 
clear  and  perfectly  explicit  that  a  second 
•lection,  a  runoff  S3rstem  Is  an  Invitation  to 
multiple  candidacies. 

I  win  sit  down  with  Senator  Bayh  and 
anyone  from  the  American  Bar  Aaeodatlaii 
or  Mr.  Perlck  and  read  paragraph  by  para- 
graph and  demonstrate.  There  Is  much  that 
U  confused  and  Irrelevant,  bat  that  I  think 
we  can  be  perfectly  sore  of. 

Now,  If  we  suffer  this  multiplication  of 
parties,  as  I  say.  this  should  be  the  last 
time  in  the  world  that  we  should  want  It. 

The  whole  structure — as  I  said.  Mr.  Nich- 
ols Indicates  Tery  well  that  changes  In 
government  are  slow — but  the  strocture  wll! 
adi4>t  to  the  electoral  mechanism.  And  It 
la  perfectly  clear  that  all  of  our  pcdltlcal 
Instltutlona  over  a  period  of  a  few  years  will 
■Impty  radically  change.  All  of  the  forcee  for 
accommodation  wll!  be  gone,  because  there 
Is  no  magic  In  the  two  party  system,  ex- 
cept that  a  plurality  two  pmrtj  systam 
works  to  get  accommodatloo  and  com- 
promise, because  the  premium  is  to  get  to- 
gether foreee  to  come  out  first  on  the  one 
shot  election— that  U  the  great  thing,  the 
one  election.  If  on  the  other  hand,  you  are 
going  to  have  a  second  election  and  a  run- 
off, then  you  invite  separatism. 

Now,  I  think  there  are  even  worse  as- 
pects than  tearing  down  the  party  struc- 
ture. Tou.  and  of  course  others  here,  kna>w 
how  sacoBd  elections  work,  how  mnoffs 
work.  We  have  seen  them  in  thla  eoimtry. 
I  am  a  native  of  a  state  where  they  have 
them.  I  am  a  teilow  Lotitslanan  with  Mr. 
Martta  orlglnaUy.  Just  within  the  past 
eonple  of  yeaca.  we  have  seen  runoffs  in 
maywaUty  eleettons  ae  well.  It  haa  bean  ay 
utwenamt  that  the  aeoand  sleetton  tm  a 


runoff  is  likely  to  be  very  bitter  and  very 
divisive.  I  know  that  has  been  true.  I  still 
watch  the  primaries  In  Louisiana  and  Mis- 
sissippi. Down  there,  and  I  have  seen  the 
so-called  moderate  tone  of  the  first  con- 
test. But  this  Is  the  situation  that  you 
then  face:  The  man  who  comes  in  second  in 
the  first  race  has  usually  had  the  strength 
of  other  candidates  located.  And  If  you  have 
five  candidates,  some  of  them  appealing  to 
extremists  and  racial  or  dogma  groups,  he 
has  this  vote  established.  His  only  chance 
to  win  Is  to  go  after  that  vote  and  to  change 
the  whole  tone.  And  that  Is  what  has  char- 
acterized the  runoff  election.  It  Is  the  sec- 
ond man  going  after  these  coherent  groups 
united  on  racial,  other  grounds  such  as 
that. 

It  gives  a  bitter  second  election. 

I  do  not  think  this  country — I  do  not 
think  we  would  ever  want  to  encourage 
that.  But  as  of  now,  1970,  that  seems  to 
me  the  last  thing  we  should  even  contem- 
plate any  possibility  of  having. 

The  second  aspect  is  suppose,  as  often 
happens,  the  second  man  does  win — and  It 
seems  to  me  that  la  an  advantageous  place 
In  the  runoff,  to  come  In  second  rather  than 
first.  The  second  man  does  not  have  a  very 
powerful  mandate.  He  is  obviously  pledged 
and  In  hock,  if  I  may  put  it  that  way,  to  the 
people  who  have  done  It.  It  Is  shown  In 
the  first  election  that  he  cannot  top  as  a 
matter  of  first  choice  the  man  who  has 
run  first. 

So  be  has  a  very  weak  mandate.  He  is 
obligated  beyond  common  occasions  to  the 
people  who  have  switched  to  him  for  the 
second. 

We  have  had  a  runoff  President.  Senator 
Bayh  this  morning  mentioned  not  getting 
the  high  vote.  John  Qulncy  Adams  got  the 
second  vote.  His  presldeney  was  not  a  very 
fortunate  presidency.  There  was  the  shadow 
of  Jackson,  who  had  been  the  first  man, 
looming  over  him  and  his  administration 
was  discredited.  And  he  lost,  of  course,  at  the 
end  of  four  years.  Senator  Bayh's  amendment 
would  make  it  not  probable  but  highly  pos- 
sible that  the  second  man  would  come  In 
by  virtue  of  the  runoff  provision. 

The  Ulk  that  In  1834  as  well  as  1870.  the 
second  man  was  elected  Is  nothing  as  com- 
pared with  prospects  under  a  runoff  system, 
because  It  might  be  every  four  years  that 
the  second  man  would  be  elected.  This 
amendment  Is  an  Invitation  to  It.  I  do  not 
think  the  prealdeney  should  be  limited  and 
ao  pledged  to  sharply  defined  dogma  groups 
as  that. 

One  can  go  on,  but  I  hope  at  least  I  have 
Indicated  why  I  think  the  runoff  system 
that  here  happens  to  be  Joined — is  not  neoea- 
■arlly  but  happens  to  be  Joined — to  the  di- 
rect popular  election.  Is  the  greateet  mla- 
fortune  that  we  could  face.  I  would  be  op- 
poeed  bitterly  to  any  runoff  attached  to  any 
■ystem— district,  proportional,  the  preeent 
system,  or  direct  popular  election.  That  la,  to 
my  mind,  a  pceeerlptlon  for  the  gravsat  mis- 
fortune that  this  country  could  suffer.  With- 
out It,  we  enter  another  basis  for  Judgment. 

Now,  the  second  level  of  minus  consid- 
erations. Twice  in  the  last  three  elections  we 
have  had  a  very  close  vote.  We  have  not 
known  the  reeolt  of  the  popular  vote  for 
weeks.  Uterally.  And  It  Is  rather  Important 
In  today's  world  that  the  raault  be  known 
and  not  wait  until  abaentae  ballots  from 
overseas  posts  filter  In  for  counting.  So  Just 
as  the  matter  of  knowing  the  reaults  qiilck- 
ly — and  this  Is  not  Idle  eurioalty:  the  world 
waiu  while  the  U3  Prealdant  Is  choeen.  The 
US  walta,  too. 

Senator  Bivn*.  Ttie  whole  country,  la  a 
■snaa,  I  have  noticed  In  Prsaklentlal  elec- 
tion years  tends  to  stand  still  for  a  few 
months. 

Mr.  Baoww.  That  la  right.  W*  an  ramember 


that  one  of  the  things  that  the  division  Into 
state  segments,  of  course,  lets  us  know 
simply  that  the  distribution  is  such  that 
though  the  aggregate  popular  vote  may  be 
very  close,  no  state  may  be  close,  so  that 
we  know  the  result  while  we  are  still  waiting 
over  weeks  to  find  out  what  the  aggregate 
popular  vote  was. 

So  that  In  Itself  Is  a  significant  fact.  But 
more  significant  is  the  fact  that  close  elec- 
tions— and  as  I  say,  we  have  had  two  out 
of  the  last  three  in  popular  vote  terms — close 
elections  lead  to  contests.  And  with  direct 
popular  election,  the  contest  would  be  na- 
tionwide. Every  ballot  boa,  every  voting  ma- 
chine would  be  subject  to  contest. 

Now,  I  have  heard  Senator  Bayh  say,  wall. 
It  does  not  have  to.  No,  you  could  cut  the 
cost  down  to  the  ballot  boxea  In — what  shall 
I  say — ^West  Kankakee  or  any  place  you  want 
to  chooee.  But  we  all  know  that  U  not  the 
way  election  contests  go.  If  one  candidate 
contests  a  certain  area,  his  opponent,  to  pro- 
tect himself,  warns  of  a  contest  where  be 
thinks  something  might  have  been  adverse 
to  him.  And  In  a  little  while,  the  whole 
electorate  is  Involved. 

We  have  seen  state  contests  In  recent  years 
that  have  paralyzed  state  governments.  And 
we  had  one  contest  In  1870.  Without  going 
Into  detaU,  I  think  the  mere  faot  of  contest 
la  a  disaster. 

Then  how  would  U  be  conducted?  Who 
would  conduct  ItT  I  think  It  would  be  a  mis- 
fortune to  throw  the  federal  Judiciary  into 
this.  But  if  It  were  a  court,  there  Is  no  court 
that  would  have  nationwide  Jurisdiction 
other  than  the  Supreme  Court.  And  If  I  may 
put  it  that  way,  heaven  preserve  us  from 
throwing  the  Supreme  Court  Into  that  arena. 

Congras*.  I  suq>ect,  would  supervise  the 
contest.  1  do  not  think  that  would  be  very 
happy,  either.  But  bear  In  ntlnd,  too.  It  would 
be  the  outgoing  Congress,  because  the  In- 
coming Congress  would  not  have  taken  office. 
And  the  outgoing  Congress  might  have  been 
greaUy  changed — we  might  put  it  In  terms 
of  repudiated — at  that  same  election. 

Now.  at  least  under  the  text  of  the  pro- 
posal that  passed  the  House,  the  outgoing 
Congress  could  determine  who  won  the  elec- 
tion, because  it  provides  that  the  Congress 
shall  provide  how  the  Presldeot  shall  be  de- 
termined. So  the  Incoming  Congresa,  with 
parbapa  wholly  different  mi^JorlUaa,  could 
face  a  legislative  determination  by.  U  I  may 
put  It,  a  defeated  Oongraaa.  I  realise,  of 
course,  that  does  not  mean  every  individual, 
but  a  very  significant  change,  "nie  Incoming 
Congress  could  face  a  legislative  determina- 
tion by  a  defeated  Congress  that  candidate 
A,  rather  than  candidate  B.  after  a  bitter 
contest,  was  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  The  incoming  Congress  might  have 
other  Ideas  and  often  woukL 

I  do  not  think  I  need  develop  the  i>ossl- 
bllltles  that  might  then  oome. 

There  is  no  guarantee  against  election 
contests.  We  can  have  them  under  the  pres- 
ent syetem.  we  can  have  them  imder  any. 
But  the  present  system  Insulates  the  states. 
When  the  vote  Is  counted  by  states,  those 
lines  Insulate  the  area  of  contest  and  keep 
it  local,  and  they  insulate  the  significance 
of  oontaet.  It  haa  happened  more  than  once 
that  there  might  well  have  been  contests  In 
a  given  state  that  an  election  where  the 
aggregate  papular  vote  was  quite  close.  But 
generally,  the  electoral  majority  Is  somewhat 
greater  In  precentage  terms  than  the  popular 
majority.  And  ao  a  switch  of  a  state  or  two 
would  not  make  the  difference.  So  those  con- 
teau  did  not  materlallae.  I  am  not  gifted 
eithar  with  prophecy  or  what  might  have 
been  hindsight.  But  I  think  there  are  very 
good  chances  that  under  direct  popular  Sec- 
tion, we  would  have  bad  damaging  contests 
in  both  IMO  and  1888.  We  did  not  have  them, 
very  f ortoaataly. 
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So  these  elements,  it  seems  to  me,  these 
are  related  to  direct  election,  the  Invitation 
to  contest  and  the  unforttmate  aspects  of 
what  a  contest  would  involve. 

My  third-level  minus  U  the  matter  of 
nomination.  I  heard  Mr.  Goodwin  this  morn- 
ing say  also,  though  I  did  not  hear  all  of 
his  testimony,  that  Indeed,  the  nominating 
procedure  U  perhaps  more  significant  than 
the  election  because  the  choice  Is  narrowed 
there.  , .  _„ 

Whether  It  U  more  or  leas,  we  would  sJl 
agree  that  It  Is  very  significant.  Now,  the 
television  cameras  see  the  nominating  con- 
ventions as  spectacles  and  perhaps  they  are 
not  in  very  good  order,  but  I  think  they  serve 
very  good  purposes  of  accommodation,  again, 
by  letting  forces  from  the  states  meet  and 
perhaps  decide  then  or  preUminarily  where 
the  strength  of  their  party  lies  and  how  it 
can  best  be  expressed  and  what  forces  they 
can  see'-  to  persuade. 

If  you  have  direct  popular  election,  the 
nominating  procedure  must  necessarUy  fol- 
low in  some  way  the  election  procedure.  If 
there  were  such  a  thing  as  electoral  physics, 
1  would  be  tempted  to  put  this  as  a  law  of 
physics.  A  nomlnattng  procedure  that  does 
not  In  some  way  refiect  the  election  machin- 
ery Is  pointless.  Certainly  there  would  be 
no  point  In  having  your  nominating  organi- 
zation organized  by  sUtes  and  state  dele- 
gations when  that  was  to  be  the  end  of  It, 
when  thereafter  the  voting  was  by  direct 
popular  election. 

Now,  I  do  not  know  what  the  nominating 
procedure  would  be  under  this  method  of 
election  I  know  it  would  be  very  different 
from  anything  we  know.  And  I  think  before 
we  are  cast  Into  the  wilderness,  we  should 
have  some  attempt  to  appraise  what  that 
nominating  procedure  would  be. 

One  possibility,  of  course.  Is  the  primary, 
the  national  primaries.  And  some  people  are 
for  thoee.  It  would  be  terrifically  expensive, 
and  I  suppose  we  would  have  runoffs  In 
those,  too — It  would  be  a  terrifically  ex- 
pensive process,  draining  of  energy  beyond 
that  that  is  required  now,  and  that  is 
vastly  great.  And  my  Judgment  Is  that  a 
primary  as  a  nominating  device  would  elimi- 
nate national  factors  of  stability  and  com- 
promise. I  cannot  predict,  but  I  think  we 
would  have  sharp  veerings  from  the  right 
to  the  left  In  the  primary  elections.  And  then 
the  country  would  be  faced  with  a  choice, 
with  the  minor  candidates  intervening,  be- 
tween non-representative  candidates  of  the 
major  parties. 

As  I  say.  I  cannot  predict  what  the  system 
would  be.  I  can  feel  perfectly  sure  It  would 
be  vastly  different.  And  I  think  we  should 
he  at  least  as  concerned  about  the  nominat- 
ing process  as  about  the  electoral  process 
Itself. 

Now,  these  are  my  objections.  The  last 
two,  as  I  say,  are  serious,  but  not  as  serious 
as  the  first.  The  runoff  to  me  puts  any  sys- 
tem beyond  the  pale.  The  last  two  I  think 
are  very  serious.  They  are  so  serious  that 
my  own  preference  Is  for  the  method  which 
you  have  sponsored.  I  can  see  close  balance 
between  that  and.  say,  the  provision  which 
Senator  Tydings  made,  or  the  provision 
which  Senator  Bagleton  has  Introduced  and 
will.  I  believe,  speak  about  tomorrow.  Those 
at  least  are  In  the  area  of  Judgment  and  dis- 
cussions— their  Judgment  may  be  better 
than  mine— once  that  runoff  Is  gone. 

There  Is  one  last  point  I  wish  to  make. 
I  am  reverting  to  the  runoff  simply  beeauae 
to  me.  It  is  the  overwhelming  Issue.  It  would 
be  understandable  If  the  amendment  gave 
Congress  authority  to  provide  a  runoff  If  it 
felt  It  desirable  or  necessary.  It  is  incom- 
prehensible to  me  that  it  is  made  mandatory 
In  the  amendment. 

Now.  I  may  be  wrong  in  my  appraisal  of 


the  significance  of  the  runoff,  but  so  may 
the  supporters  be.  And  it  seems  to  me  the 
part  of  wisdom  to  profit  by  exfjerience.  If  the 
runoff  is  as  unfortunate,  or  only  half  as  un- 
fortunate as  I  think  it  would  be,  we  should 
not  need  another  Constitutional  Amend- 
ment to  get  rid  of  It.  It  would  serve  the  pur- 
pose to  give  Congress  the  authority  one  way 
or  the  other. 

Similarly  with  the  40  percent  figure  as  the 
runoff  margin.  There  Is  nothing  magic  about 
40.  Maybe  it  should  be  36.  Maybe  It  should 
be  47  and  a  half  or  60,  or  46.  But  now  40  Is 
the  magic  figure  In  the  constitution  If  this 
goes  through.  Why  are  the  proponents  so 
rigid?  How  are  they  so  sure  that  theirs  is  the 
ultimate  wisdom,  that  they  cannot  allow  the 
flexibility  of  making  this  subject  to  change 
by  legislation?  I  am  not  sure  I  am  right.  I  am 
not  sure  they  are  wrong  altogether.  I  am  sure 
they  are  wrong  In  being  so  rigid  and  uncom- 
promising. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Ebvin.  You  emphasize  the  danger 
of  runoff  and  the  second  man  winning. 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes. 

Senator  Exvin.  In  the  runoff,  the  high 
man's  task  would  be  largely  to  get  support 
from  those  who  did  not  support  him.  But  the 
second  man.  to  have  any  hope  of  winning, 
is  going  to  have  to  outbid  the  top  man  for 
the  groups  which  did  not  support  either  the 
first  or  the  second  man. 

Mr.  BaowN.  I  think  those  are  the  tactics. 

Senator  Ebvin.  And  you  would  more  than 
likely  have  extremist  groups  supporting  the 
candidates  below  the  first  or  second.  Does 
that  not  threaten  the  government  if  the  sec- 
ond man  wins  by  making  promises  to  ex- 
tremist groups?  He  is  going  to  remain  in 
captivity  because  he  made  promises  tat  their 
support  to  run  the  government? 

Mr.  Bbown.  I  think  the  record  shows  that 
Is  the  standard  tactic  of  the  second  man  in 
the  first  race.  The  vote  is  plotted  for  him. 
This  is  what  the  minority  candidates  do. 
They  plot  their  areas  of  strength  on  this  is- 
sue, that  issue — this  Issue  gets  60,000  votes 
here,  that  Issue  gets  76.000  votes,  or  put  a 
few  more  zeros  on  the  nationwide  scales, 
somewhere  else.  So  the  second  man  has  his 
task  mapped  out  for  him.  He  goes  after  these 
dogma,  one-issue,  whatever  their  Identify  is, 
but  these  defined  groups.  My  observation  has 
been  that  the  second  election  Is  usually  bit- 
ter and  divisive  on  a  level  unapproached  by 
the  first. 

I  do  not  think  the  country  can  stand  it. 

Senator  Ebvin.  That  has  been  my  observa- 
tion in  second  primaries,  you  know.  The  sec- 
ond primary  has  a  tendency  to  do  great  in- 
Jury  to  the  parties  where  it  occurs. 

Mr.  Bbown.  Yes. 

Senator  Bivin.  I  have  always  had  the  the- 
ory that  the  reason,  since  we  are  a  country 
of  vast  expanse,  with  multitudes  of  people 
of  various  racial  origins,  with  a  widely  di- 
vergent political  philosophy  among  our  peo- 
ple, with  a  sharp  conflict  In  economic  in- 
terests and  other  things  you  have  men- 
tioned, otir  government  has  been  able  to 
endure  and  to  function  largely — I  would  say 
•olely — Buocesafully  is  on  account  of  what 
you  call  accommodation.  In  other  words,  in 
order  to  get  a  majority  of  electoral  votes,  a 
party  has  to  try  to  make  a  broad  appeal.  I 
think  it  has  been  fortunate  for  our  covmtry 
that  we  have  had  two  major  parties  and  that 
each  of  the  major  parties  has  some  people 
who  call  themselves  liberals  who  decry  the 
preaence  of  conservatives  In  that  party,  and 
others  who  call  themselves  conservatives 
who  decry  the  preeenoe  of  liberals  In  that 
party.  But  I  have  always  had  the  theory  that 
the  liberals  keep  the  conservatlveB  from  get- 
ttn(  reactionary  and  the  conservatives  keep 
the  liberals  from  getting  radical,  and  the 
neceasity  of  making  accommodations  of  op- 
poalng   views   and  opposing  economic  and 


other  Interests  has  resulted  in  our  govern- 
ment being  much  sounder  than  I  think  it 
would  be  otherwise. 

ITils  principle  of  what  you  call  accommo- 
dation has  made  it  possible  for  a  country  as 
large  as  ours,  with  as  many  diverse  philoso- 
phies and  as  many  diverse  Interests,  to  really 
endure  and  function  well. 

I  think  also  It  has  tended  to  keep  our  / 
government  from  getting  too  extreme,  be- 
cause it  has  to  accommodate  these  conflict- 
ing views. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  agree  with  you.  Senator,  and 
In  my  more  pessimistic  moments,  I  recall, 
it  Ecems  to  me,  the  period  of  18608  was 
marked  by  the  fact  that  the  people  lost  In- 
terest In  accommodating  and  the  results 
were  very  unhappy. 

Senator  ERvm.  And  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  electoral  college  system,  the  electoral 
vote,  has  tended  to  make  accommodation 
the  necessary  way  of  life  for  our  political 
parties. 

Mr.  BaowN.  I  think  so.  I  think  It  has  cer- 
tainly demonstrated  that  the  only  chance 
a  man  has  to  win  the  Presidency  Is  to  take 
a  relatively  central  position  as  it  exists  at 
that  time  and  build  outward  from  there.  He 
has  no  diance  of  winning  if  be  does  not. 
And  when  he  does  that,  why,  of  course,  he 
Is  working  on  a  principle  of  compromise  and 
accommodation  as  much  as  possible. 

Senator  Ebvin.  And  the  more  prolifera- 
tion of  parties  you  have,  the  more  you  have 
emphasis  placed  upon  divisive  things, 
rather  than  on  things  which  tend  to.  if  not 
unite,  at  least  accommodate. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  agree,  sir. 

Senator  Ervin.  Do  you  have  any  choices — 
I  take  It  that  the  runofT  you  would  say  is 
the  worst  possible  method  of  election  that 
could  be  devised  for  a  popular  vote? 

Mi.  Brown.  I  think  so. 

Senator  EIrvin.  Do  you  have  any  choice 
between  these  other  proposals? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  supported  the  proposal  which 
has  variously  been  called  automatic,  which 
Attorney  General  Katzenbach  prc^x>sed  and 
Senator  Bayh  sponsored,  by  the  way.  a  few 
years  ago,  and  the  resolution  which  you 
have  now  introduced.  I  think  that  would  be 
still  my  flrst  choice. 

I  like  Senator  Tydings'  provision  in  that 
it  eliminates  the  runoff  completely.  There 
Is  only  one  election  and  it  is  worked  out 
from  Uiere. 

The  same  thing,  I  think  can  be  said  of  the 
provision  that  Senator  Eagleton  and  Sena- 
tor Dole  have  introduced,  though  the  very 
comi^ezity  of  that  gives  me  pause.  People 
object  to  our  present  system  because  they 
said  it  is  so  Intricate  they  cannot  under- 
stand it.  I  do  not  feel  that  way  and  I  am 
sure  you  do  not.  But  If  people  think  the 
present  system  is  complicated,  then  I  think 
the  system  which  Senator  Eagleton  and  Sen- 
ator Dole  have  introduced  is  even  more.  But 
I  am  attracted  by  the  idea  that  It  eliminates 
any  second  stage  in  the  reference  to  the 
House. 

My  own  choice  would  be  a  simple  plurality, 
but  a  plurality  of  electoral  votes,  as  now, 
without  the  reference  to  the  Congress. 

But  of  any  of  the  preeent  proposals  that 
have  had  substantial  strength  behind  them, 
I  think  the  one  which  I  understand  you  are 
now  sponsoring  would  be  the  one  I  would 
now  choose,  but  feel  that  Senator  Tydings' 
U  next  and  then  the  Senator  Eagleton-Sen- 
ator  Dole  proposals  are  within  the  area  of 
Judgment  and  weighing  In  Interested  opin- 
ion. I  could  not  oppote  those  IX  they  came 
out  of  Congress. 

Senator  Ebvin.  Now,  to  me  it  seems  a  weak- 
ness In  the  popular  election  proposal,  even 
with  the  TydlngB  amendment,  is  the  fact 
that  It  does  nothing  to  eliminate  the  diffi- 
culty of  devising  some  waya  to  mate  the 
nomination,  or  the  diffleultles  arising  out  of 
the  possibUlty  of  fraud. 
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Mr.  BmowN.  Th*t  Ij  right.  ThoM  ar«  tbe 
mlnxiaw  which  I  sUU  Me  th«re. 

Senator  btviN.  Now.  a  lot  oX  people  mw 
piuKled  by  the  present  provUlon  of  the 
Constitution,  where  the  election  goes  Into 
the  Houae.  having  the  vote*  cast  by  states  as 
units.  To  my  mind,  the  explanation  for  that 
provision  was  the  fact  that  according  to 
history.  If  I  remember  correctly,  the  way  the 
Congress — under  the  Article  of  Confedera- 
tion, the  states  voted  as  units.  Also  the  states 
voted  as  units  under  the  Constitutional  Con- 
venUon  of  1787.  The  explanation  and  reason 
for  that  la  that  they  were  accustomed  to 
that,  to  the  states  acting  as  units.  To  us,  I 
think  It  is  otherwise  so  unusual  at  preaent, 
that  the  whole  thing  Is  rather  dUBcult  to 
understand. 

Mr.  BaowN.  I  think  that  is  so.  Senator,  and 
certainly,  they  were  accustomed.  As  I  under- 
stand It,  one  of  the  drafU  of  the  ConsUtu- 
tlon  would  have  referred  In  case  of  no  elec- 
toral majority,  would  have  referred  It  to 
the  Senate  rather  than  to  the  House.  Then 
It  was  objected  to  in  that  the  Senate  had  so 
many  powers  with  regard  to  treaties  and  con- 
firming oflBcers  nominated  by  the  President, 
that  it  was  getting  too  powerful.  So  it  was 
given  to  the  House,  but  the  Idea  of  the  same 
representation  by  states  came  in. 

Now,  it  made  a  significant  differences,  be- 
cause of  course,  if  it  had  been  in  the  Sen- 
ata.  you  would  not  have  had  the  vote  disabled 
by  even  division  between  two  Senatcn. 
whereas  In  the  House,  when  you  have  to  get 
a  minority  of  the  states,  a  delegaUon  can 
be  disabled  simply  by  being  dlvt«lsd  evenly. 
So  It  is  rather  doubly  unfortunats  that  when 
It  was  sent  to  the  House.  It  waa  left  with  thU 
device  which  merhanlcally  made  stalstBate 
much  more  poaalbls  than  it  would  bav*  been 
bad  It  bean  In  the  Senat*. 

^TATSMZItT   OF   PbOF.    CHAIIXS    BUiCX, 

"PMOTwaaom  ow  t.sw.  Yum  Uirimsrrr 
I  am  very  happy  indeed  to  t>e  here  and 
honored  to  be  Invited  to  come.  It  seems  to 
m»  that  the  only  sadness  about  my  position 
Is  having  to  follow  such  a  wonderful  state- 
ment and  so  obviously  deeply  studied  a 
statement  as  that  of  Professor  Brown.  I  do 
not  think  I  have  lived  with  thU  problem  as 
clos^  as  he  has  and  I  have  no  hope  of 
being  more  than  corroborative  of  some  of 
the  things  that  he  and  my  colleague.  Alex- 
ander Blckel,  and  others  have  said. 

But  if  I  may  be  permitted  a  reminiscence 
whld>.  though  personal.  I  believe  Is  entirely 
to  the  potnt  on  the  present  Issue.  I  spent 
last  somnjer  instructing  foreign  law  gradu- 
ate students  In  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  SUtes,  teaching  a  course  in  constl- 
ttitlonal  Uw  to  young  people  already  lawyers 
In  their  own  countries,  who  were  to  go  out 
after  the  summer  to  the  many  different 
American  law  schools  and  pursue  their 
studies  of  American  law  and  reside  for  the 
year  In  the  tmited  States.  I  told  them  at  the 
beginning  of  the  course,  "We  have  nothing 
to  show  you  here  In  the  way  of  antiquities. 
We  win  show  you  a  house  that  was  built  In 
1810  and  you  wlU  laugh  when  we  teU  you  It 
It  an  old  house,  you  will  Uugh  behind  your 
huds  because  you  look  at  the  Arch  of  Titus 
every  morning  when  you  walk  to  work.  We 
have  In  fact  only  one  antiquity  that  U  worth 
your  attention.  That  is  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States. 

"It  was  put  into  effect  when  Napcdeon 
Bonaparte  was  a  yoting  eomar.  And  as  the 
other  countries  of  the  world,  almost  without 
exception,  have  rolled  through  one  consti- 
tutional revolution  after  another,  this  tMng 
has  stood  there  in  substantlaUy  Ite  fiinssiil 
form,  hss  aowoiiiinodated  a  wltole  oontmant 
and  now  reached  oat  to  the  islands  of  the 
Paelflo  and  btooght  them  Into  a  poUtloal 
stfuctui*  of  otoTtoos  aoUdlty  and  strength. 


It  Is  our  anUqulty.  It  U  what  we  have  to 
ahow  you  instead  of  the  cathedral  at  Char- 
tres."  I  told  them,  "so  let's  get  to  work 
studying  it." 

I  approach  this  quesUon  with  that  kind 
of  bias.  I  approach  thU  quesUon  with  the 
feeling,  which  I  believe  to  be  validated  his- 
torically as  well  as  any  can  be,  that  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  an  al- 
most miraculously  successful  document  and 
that  any  change  in  Its  structure  Is  to  be 
approached  with  every  presumption  against 
It.  It  Is  often  said  that  the  electoral  college 
system  Is  antiquated.  This  Is  used  as  a  sort 
of  pejorative  term  for  It.  "AnUquated"  means 
that  It  has  lasted  a  long,  long  time.  I  do 
not  find  that  an  epithet  of  opprobrium  at 
all.  I  like  antiquated  constitutions.  They  are 
the  best  kind. 

So  I  want  to  approach  this  from  that  point 
of  view.  I  think  that  none  of  the  dlfflcultlee 
that  I  or  Mr.  Blckel  or  Mr.  Brown  or  others 
see  in  these  propKised  changes  can  be  proved 
up  to  the  hilt.  These  are  propheclee.  These 
are  suggesUons  of  possible  trouble.  Some  of 
them  seem  very  convincing.  Some  of  them 
seem  almost  inevitable  to  me. 

But  I  do  not  think  that  It  Is  tip  to  the 
oppcalUon  to  this  proposal  to  establish  be- 
yond a  doubt  what  will  happen  in  the  future. 
We  are  dealing  with  a  system  which  has 
been  bniiiantly  successful,  the  whole  solar 
system,  as  the  late  President,  then  Senator, 
Kennedy,  called  It.  of  the  allocaUon  of  power 
in  the  United  States.  It  Is  up  to  those  who 
would  affect  a  radical  change  In  It  to  dispel 
very  poslUvely  the  doubU  as  to  the  wisdom 
of  that  change. 

And  It  is  with  that  conception  of  where 
the  burden  of  argumentation  lies  that  I 
proceed  to  say  what  I  have  to  say. 

Senator  Eavut.  If  I  might  interject  myself, 
I  am  glad  to  find  another  person  like  myself, 
because  I  think  that  a  thing  which  has  en- 
dured Is  something  to  Its  credit,  because  It 
takes  a  good  thing  to  endure. 
Mr.  Black.  Sure. 

Senator  Eavnt.  I  remember  we  were  debat- 
ing something  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  one 
time  and  somebody  suggested  that  the  Sen- 
ate rules  were  written  by  the  hand  of  the 
Lord.  Well,  so  were  the  Ten  Commandntents 
and  so  was  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
and  so  was  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

Mr.  Black.  Certainly.  When  one  considers 
Its  history,  one  has  a  faellng  of  caution  about 
tampering  with  It. 

I  think  a  case  can  be  made  for  the  propo- 
sition that  this  amendment.  If  It  passes,  will 
be  the  most  deeply  radical  amendment  which 
has  ever  entered  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  Statee,  looking  on  that  Constitution 
In  lU  bare  bones  aspect.  A  Constitution,  pri- 
marily, is  that  which  constitutes  the  govern- 
ment, which  creates  oflloes.  assigns  the  pow- 
ers to  the  oOoes,  and  states  the  manner  in 
which  the  offloers  shall  be  selected.  That  la 
the  essence,  the  center,  of  a  constitution,  and 
I  do  not  think  we  have  ever  made  a  change 
in  this  one  anything  Uke  thU  deep.  The 
Twelfth  Amendment  was  eomparatlTely  a 
housekeeping  amendment.  The  Seventeenth 
Amendment  committing  the  election  of  Sen- 
ators to  popular  vote,  ratified  In  part  what 
was  already  being  done  one  way  or  another 
In  the  states.  And  in  any  case,  neither  of 
those  things  struck  at  wliat  to  me  U  the 
most  conspicuous  charaeterlstle  of  the  man- 
nw  In  which  the  American  national  govern- 
ment  is  constituted. 

We  do  not  know  why  this  constitution  has 
lasted  so  well.  We  do  not  know  for  sure 
wherein  the  strength  lies,  what  It  is  that 
has  given  It  such  durability  through  so  many 
troubles.  But  I  think  an  of  tis  have— and 
bare  I  haw  to  t>e  somewhat  vague  Iieeanse 
I  do  not  think  precision  U  possible— I  think 
aU  o(  OS  have  a  hunch  that  this  strength  Is 


somehow  connected  with  the  federal  sys- 
tem—that Is,  with  the  fact  that  we  have 
divided  power  between  the  national  govern- 
ment and  the  states.  And  I  would  go  farther 
and  say  that  in  constituting  the  government 
and  selecUng  both  the  legislative  and  the 
executive  branch,  we  have  hitherto  dealt  with 
the  states  one  by  one  as  Independent  en- 
titles— weighted  In  various  ways,  to  be  sure, 
but  each  one  contributing  to  the  result  as  a 
state,  as  a  separate  entity. 

Now,  this  seems  to  me  to  have  a  lot  of 
symbolic  significance  and  practical  signifi- 
cance. What  it  means  now  Is  that  In  a  Presi- 
dential election,  the  concept  exists  of  carry- 
ing Connecticut  or  of  carrying  New  Tork. 
This  means  that  you  have  to  go  In  there  and 
work  with  the  state  people.  It  la  the  same 
constituency  as  In  the  statewide  Senatorial 
election  or  the  statewide  gubernatorial  elec- 
tion. I  think  It  very  plain  that  thU  has  a 
tendency  to  preserve  the  concept  of  the  states 
as  seml-lndependent  durable  constituent  en- 
tltlee  In  the  constitutional  plan,  both  sym- 
bolically and  practically.  It  seems  to  me 
that  an  election  which  pays  no  regard  to 
state  llnee.  which  Is  simply  totally  nation- 
wide, something  we  have  never  had  in  our 
history  would  tend  to  obliterate  this  atten- 
tion, tend  to  diminish  this  attention  to  the 
states,  one  by  one.  as  political  entities. 

I  cannot  be  sure  of  that.  I  cannot  pin  it 
down.  I  cannot  read  the  future  in  a  crystal 
ball,  but  It  seems  to  me  a  very  plausible 
Judgment  that  one  of  what  my  farmer  col- 
league and  friend,  Herbert  Wechslsr  has 
called  the  poUtlcal  safeguards  of  federalism 
is  otir  dealing  with  the  sUtes  as  enUtles.  one 
by  one,  In  the  electoral  college  system  as  ws 
know  It. 

Professor  Brown  has  J\ist  reminded  us  that 
changee  In  this  regard  will  run  down  into 
the  nominating  processes.  There  Is,  as  he 
pointed  otrt,  no  reason  to  contaiue  the  orga- 
nisation of  that  process  on  state-by-etate 
lines,  with  the  delegation  from  New  York,  the 
delegaUon  from  North  Carolina,  the  delega- 
tion from  Connecticut,  if  the  vote  Is  not 
going  to  be  of  that  type.  The  nominating 
process  surely  must  mirror  the  vote. 

Now.  a  second  point  that  I  would  make 
again  is  nsnsssarUy  oonjactural;  it  never 
comes  clearly  to  light.  But  it  has  kmg  been, 
as  many  hav*  pointed  out.  the  aasumpitlon 
of  praetleal  people  in  politics,  and  has  lately 
received  some  mathemaUoal  corroboration, 
that  the  voter  in  a  very  populous  state,  like 
New  Tork.  or  my  native  state  of  Texas,  or 
California,  has  more  attention  paid  to  him 
in  PresidenUal  poUtlcs  than  the  voter  In  a 
aute  like  the  one  wherein  I  now  have  the 
happiness  to  reslds,  Connecticut.  One  feels 
thU.  I  have  lived  ten  years  In  New  Tork  and 
15  years  in  Connecticut,  and  when  you  lived 
In  New  Tork,  you  felt  that  you  were  being 
attended  to  more  in  a  Presidential  campaign 
than  you  do  when  you  live  In  Connecticut. 
ThU  U  seemingly  a  natural  pracUcal  con- 
sequence of  the  enormous  Importance  of 
swinging  this  large  electoral  vote. 

Now,  if  this  existed  alone  In  the  constitu- 
tional system,  then  It  would  be  unfair.  But 
the  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  It  does  not.  It 
can  be  viewed,  as  many  people  have  pointed 
out  (and  here  I  am  simply  corroborating 
others)  as  a  compensation  for  what  Is  first 
of  all  the  evident  disproportion,  the  Intended 
disproportion,  the  disproportion  to  wlilch  no 
one.  least  of  aU  I.  objects  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  where  tba  opposite  situation 
prevails. 

This  compensation  Is.  InddentaUy,  not 
carried  through  dogmatically,  all  tba  way, 
because  when  you  get  down  to  the  other  end 
of  the  scale,  there  la  *~*%htr  thing  that 
comas  into  the  picture. 

That  U  the  fact  that  under  tba  aleotoral 
college  system.  t2is  wbols  great  ana  at  the 
sparsely  populated  west,  so  Important  to  tha 
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future  of  the  country,  is.  by  the  present  sys- 
tem, somewhat  more  heavily  weighted.  I 
think  substaatlally  mora  baavUy  weighted, 
^«n  it  would  be  in  a  straight  poptUax  elec- 
tion and  hence  presumably  has  some  grsatar 
Influence  la  presidential  iMUtlos. 

ThU  U  about  tba  degree  of  complexity, 
looming  eoatradietton.   that  I  expect  In  a 
healthy  potlttcal  system.  I  do  not  think  one 
looks  for  absolute  docm^tle  oonaUtency  In 
such  a  system.  ThU  kind  of  epicycle  upon 
epicycle  of  ootnpensatlon.  It  seems  to  me.  U 
Just  the  way  things  run  when  they  run  well. 
And  looking  on  the  inquiry  In  realUUc  terms, 
as  the  search  for  an  answer  to  the  question, 
"Why   has   thU  system   worked  so  beauti- 
fully?" I  would  be  inclined  to  guess  that  some 
of  these  things  have  had  much  to  do  with  it. 
Wall,  now,  w»»en  I  turn  to  the  popular 
eleetSon  plan.  I  find  In  It  <and  I  do  not 
desire  to  Uke  up  the  Senator^  time  with  the 
purely  eorrotooratory)  I  iind  pretty  much  the 
riHTHiulIlM   that  Others  have   found  In   tt. 
TIM  radical  raorgawi— linn  of  party  ■tme- 
turaa  and  poUttea;  Um  pretty  csrtaln  dla- 
m  weakanlag  of  tha  two  party 
I  to  ma  an  eatremely  lilcety  oon- 
at   such   raform.    Uke    Piofasanr 
I  wonld  tteplore  that.  I  think  thaae 
■rfig»«««  of  accaBunodatioau  are 
Important,    and    that   thalr  ewiirtanos   and 
fnitftftaaliV  must  ba  close  to  Ute  ptayatologi- 
oal  oant«  at  hsslth  of  the  United  States,  for 
isMiiM  tknt  teva  alraady  Man  sywd  ham. 
I  tMwty  «■  woald  loaa  that,  lose  most  ot  tt. 


I  would  deplore  the  arising  dt  little  parties, 
and  I  do  not  know  that  these  woold  bajust 
five.  Why  not  U  or  M,  each,  sa  In  Pranoa, 
wtth  a  apeclal  mimum,  a  special  iswe,  tt^mO. 
of  ths  flttnatlon  wa  hav*  now,  whars  a  m- 
aonabla  aaeaaamadatton  can  l>e  mads  wlttftn 
a  party  fl-aas? 

I  should  aay  pamnlhetteaity  than  that  If 
what  «•  want  U  n  mere  eflsotiva  _ 
Ucn.  tt  la  to  Da  aaacht  tn  tha  prooea  otf 
nation.  I  should  think,  and  in  tba  par^ 
anntloB  syatsm.  whteh  I  baUsM  has 
somewhat  outmoded  and  not  entirely 
ati«  to  naad.  That  klhd  vt  ntf  cos  Aould  be 
tot.  «ad  not  thia  fundamental  eon- 
.  change. 

I  am  avpallsd,  an  riufsaanr  Biown  la.  hy 
the  prospect  of  recounts.  We  bSTS  nnw  a 
iiiiiiipsiiuasnf  llnsllrm  o<  tha  tnonnnt  laob- 

tsm.  Uhe  tha  iiJiniW""''"^'— """  ^  *  ■'^■ 
If  it  8pria«s  m  Isak  In  ana  pmtU  that  part  U 
sealed  off  from  the  athara.  TIm  noount  pvob- 
Jam  U  of  intraquant  Inoldenca.  beoauaa  vary 
nf  tan  the  state  In  which  Irand  la  charged  or 
acrcr  U  iTisipart  will  be  one  which,  on  Inapao- 
tlon  oT  tha  tf  eotocnl  totala.  does  not  matter 
nnjway.  Somatlmas.  though  thars  may  have 
been  IrregtUarlttaa.  though  thaae  may  he 
plausibly  charged,  tba  vote  will  be  so  one- 
sided m  a  state  that  a  recount  could  not  oon- 
calvalriy  ^^*•'lp^  tba  outcome  as  to  that  state, 
and  iX  would  atffl  be  cazzled  by  the  penoa 
who  seems  to  cany  It.  Xn  a  dose  electlmi.  and 
I  do  not  care  what  you  mean  by  close.  If  It  U 
the  difference  between  39.90  percent  and  40 
percent,  wbl6h  la  made  so  critical  In  any  of 
these  propossla.  you  have  to  recount  every 
TOto  m  every  prednct,  not  only  for  tha  two 
^^ffiiti^  fSTWIHfi**^  but  for  an  the  others,  and 
be  abaeflutoly  certain  that  It  waa  done  light. 
AH  sorts  of  tblngi  abotit  Xhm  proptlely  of 
vrtte-ms  would  become  immenMly  In^cr- 
tant. 

Senator  HaTTSxa.  PrnTasanr.  In  regard  to 
recounts.  It  baa  been  testUMwl  bare  that  If 
any  recount  U  requestsd.  It  would  tend  to 
trigger  and  generate  and  originate  additional 
reoounta.  After  all.  If  Ohio  has  a  reooim^  for 
■w^w^a,  that  win  lead  jmnols  to  have  one. 
XT  mnoU  asks  lor  a  recount.  Fennaylranln 
win  do  1^  and  than  Bew  TodL  1)0  you  see  aay 
poaalbOlty  of  that  occurring  where  there  U 
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a  cloee  election  In  which  a  candidate  recelvea 
se.g  percent  of  the  popular  voU. 

Mr.  Black.  I  fall  to  see  how  it  could  not 
occur.  It  aeems  to  me  it  would  be  virtually 
the  duty  of  the  managers  of  a  campaign  to 
aearch  everywhere  in  a  close  election.  If  a 
recount  occurs  In  one  place,  even  though, 
let's  say,  Texas  has  been  carried  two  to  one 
by  one  candidate,  the  votes  in  Duval  County, 
Texas,  will  still  be  Important  to  set  off 
against  the  votea  In  nilnoU  or  Vermont.  I 
would  think,  for  reasons  on  which,  of  course. 
Professor  Brown  U  far  more  expert  than  I  am. 
It  would  be  almost  ineviuble  that  thU  would 
happen.  So  it  would  seem  to  me. 

I  would  think  that  not  only  would  thU 
happen  as  a  response  to  recount,  but  that 
the  losing  candidate  In  a  very  close  elecUon 
would  almost  be  driven  to  look  for  a  recount. 
We  know  that  the  counting  U  not  all  that 
accurate.  We  now  concentrate  on  the  areas 
where  It  matters,  which  are  likely  to  be  few, 
maybe  none,  under  the  present  system. 

But  If  there  U  a  100,000  vote  difference 
natlonvrlde.  or  if  It  should  happen  under  the 
Tydlngs  propoeal,  which  I  have  Just  seen 
today,  that  the  crucial  question  was  whether 
the  man  had  89.99  percent  or  40  percent  of 
the  votes,  then  I  ihould  think  It  would  be 
Inevitable  that  a  recount  would  be  requested. 

Senator  Hsubka.  There  Is  a  distinction  be- 
tween a  recotmt  and  a  contest.  After  aU,  a 
recount  simply  Is  a  tabulation  of  ta>e  votes 
for  the  several  candidates  U  It  not? 

Mr.  Black.  Sure. 

Senator  Hxuska.  A  contest  would  bring  in 
anegatlons  of  fraud.  Jack  of  quallficattons, 
lack  of  residence,  lack  of  dthseMhlp,  a  dla- 
quallflcstton  for  conviction  of  felony  and  eo 

on. 

Is  tt  eonoelvaWe.  in  this  age  of  oljetruc- 
tlonlsm  there  might  be  an  attempt  to  dia- 
rupt  the  proceedings  as  happened  In  the 
Chicago  seven  trial,  for  example.  Could  tt  be 
euTlalaned  that  Choee  who  would  be  inter- 
ested In  stultifying  and  frustrating  the  sye- 
tem  would  chaUenge  each  individual  TcCe 
and  each  Individual  ^oter?  After  an.  In  my 
state,  ttoey  haw  to  sign  a  book  each  tl^  ^ey 

cone  into  a  v^BOmf  place,  niey  ^kkM  take 
each  of  tawae  end  ebanente  •«*•«»•  ^'^'S 
and  caU  for  proof.  In  that  wny,  there  would 
be  such  a  eem^lste  Mate  «C  abaoe  and  delay 
tli«t  no  ene  wesrild  know  whan  we  wcvld  ever 
tjome  to  a  podnt  «r  weehlng  ntortcmint  and 
final  dedeien  In  ewch  court  prooaedbiga. 

Then  the  findings  would  toe  snbjeet  to 
appeal.  

Mr.  Black.  Beuatcr,  even  gnntag  good 
tatth  though  I  agree  with  you  that  this  poa- 
slblltty  of  bad  fWtb  exists. 

Senator  Hauana.  We  know  that  tlicre  is 
such  a  thing  by  onr  Judicial  Wstoiy  of  the 
past  few  months. 

Mr.  Black.  But  evsn  granting  good  faith, 
I  ni<"»r  It  would  become  the  duty  of  the 
manager  at  anybody's  campaVgTi  that  might 
be  advmntaged  by  a  recount  to  seanai  very 
caretuUy.  in  good  faith,  lor  trscod.  topyu- 
larlty,  uid  the  sort  of  tedbnlcal  objecttona 
to  voting  that  you  refer  to,  so  that  even 
without  thU  winfta  otaetruction  tflement.^I 
would  tadhk  tbat  In  a  doee  ilectlon.  It  -wottUi 
be  aim"**  Inevitable  that  the  rote  every- 
where wotfld  be  BcrulliiUed  and  contwited. 
and  every  poaslble  trregulattty  wragbt  tftar, 
wherens.  under  the  present  system,  tt  usmdly 
does  not  matter  and  people  Just  do  not 
bother  with  It. 

Q^nmtrvr  HxusKA.  Is  It  not  a  tact,  bow- 
ever,  that  under  the  present  system,  com- 
partmentalized as  it  U  among  the  seweral 
Stataa.  that  probabUlty  would  be  reduced 
^nii  hdd  to  a  mlnlmumT 
Mr.  Black.  It  U. 

Senator  fr""'  Certainly,  If  we  Judge 
bf  past  exgiailenGa,  It  has  been  held  te  « 


Mr.  Black.  It  U  held  to  a  '"«"<""""  I  think 
for  the  obvious  reason  that  It  Just  really  does 
not  matter.  In  most  cases.  It  wUl  not  make 
a  difference  whether  theee  are  four  or  five 
hundred  irregular  votse  In  Austin.  Texas. 
Either  the  Texas  electoral  vote  will  not  be 
Beaded  because  It  will  not  make  a  critical 
difference,  or  Che  AOO  votes  in  Austin  will 
not  affect  the  Texas  electoral  vote  because 
the  papular  vote  U  so  lopsided  in  Texas.  In 
either  of  those  cases.  tiMre  U  no  occaiiion  for 
contest  or  re4X>unt. 

Our  system  doea.  by  thU  compartmental- 
Izatlon,  reduce  it  to  a  minimum.  Also,  when 
It  has  to  happen,  it  happens  on  a  much 
reduced  scale. 

I  treaU>le  to  t *»*"*•  bow  hard  It  wotUd  be 
to  decide  who  won  In  as  doss  an  election  as 
1»«0  and  1A6S.  I  doubt  tbat  anyone  wlU 
finally  be  i■tl°*^^^  who  the  winner  was.  I 
doubt  that  the  meter  reaUy  reads  tbat  fine, 
if  you  scrutlnlas  oarefnlly  every  alngle  vote, 
and  I  again  suggest  that,  even  without  bad 
faith,  It  would  really  be  the  duty  of  those 
m  charge  of  a  campaign  to  see  that  this  U 
done. 

fi^^ftrm-  Bavnt.  In  a  lot  of  areas  In  the 
oonntiy.  they  sttU  uss  papsr  baUota.  My 
county  usss  paper  taaUate.  And  my  experi- 
ence has  been  that  the  paepls  who  count 
ths  baUote  are  nonnaUy  tha  saase  people 
who  have  been  there  aU  day  condiiot,iHg  the 
hHSIni—  at  the  poUa  and.  In  several  la- 
sUnces,  people  who  have  been  at  the  polls 
and  worked  around  the  day.  Tbrnf  count 
thme  baUote  under  great  dlsadeantsges.  be- 
cause they  are  tmXigutA  and  tt  Is  a  vary 
M<m^,\t  thing  tor  the  mind  tohs^  running 
on  ff>>v»ti"g  taaUotv  the  most  honest  man 
can  maks  mlatakaa. 
Mr.  Black.  Certainly. 

g^ntrr  Sism.  When  you  have  188,000 
^\f^rm  precincte  In  the  country  and  you 
have  a  very  cloee  election.  It  would  make  very 
im'i»  dlffaienee  In  that  the  183  differences 
that  you  could  discover  tbat  way  might  make 
a  very  subsUntlal  dlOarence  In  the  votes. 
Th^y  would  not  he  able  to  catch  U  as  long 
as  a  party  Is  a  part  of  the  electoral  college 
aystem.  But  whan  you  take  advantage  of  all 
the  poeslble  errors  and  an  the  poeslhU  frauds 
In  188,000  precincte  to  determine  who  Is 
eledted  Piealdent  In  a  dose  election,  I  think 
tt  U  something  tbat  la  beyond  ocnqprehen- 
■Ion. 

JCr.  v^-"^  I  fully  agree  with  tfaa^  and  en- 
taieiy  agrae  with  Profeseor  Brown'k  testt- 
mony.  But  I  would  suggMt  tbat  even  m  an 
Ideti  Imagined  world,  where  Uiere  afe  no  re- 
count problans,  a  caiange  of  thU  kind  in  the 
slruclure  of  the  guveiuiuent.  with  Its  re- 
percussions in  the  per^  system,  Judgwl 
agalntft  the  piesuuiptlooa  crerted  by  the 
bUtcry  of  sneeess  vt  this  Oonatttutlon  as  n 
wboln.  dmply  fails  to  make  a  eaae. 

X  WDUM  make  one  further  obeervatlon  and 
then  Just  peibapa  u»j  mielly  what  I  would 
favor — ^X  am  not  against  an  change  on  this — 
but  the  goal  U  never  steted.  Iwt  perhaps 
tbwe  to  htiilnd  the  present  propoeato  a  kind 
oC  inrh"***  Idea  that  It  to  i>oalble  to  «lect 
as  Ftaaldent  of  the  United  States  the  man 
that  meet  people  want  as  a  first  chotcs.  I 
would  suggest  that  tbat  to  not  attained  by 
any  at  theee  propoekto. 

liSt  us  say  you  win  U  you  get  40  j^ercent  of 
the  vote.  Xt  may  wdl  happen  tbat  the  other 
80  percent  of  the  voters  would  have  you  as 
^t"-  last  cboAoe.  I  think  that  waa  probably 
ia»e  caae  with  A-hi.>>»Qtn  •t.tnrtitn  that  be  go* 
aboot  40  perrf»* — not  quite  CO.  I  bellev^' 
«t><i  tbat  to  among  the  other  three  candi- 
dates, the  aupportars  of  any  one  of  them 
WDifld  have  voted  for  any  one  oC  the  three 
zaCber  ttan  for  Unooln. 

So  by  such  a  syatsm.  ynu  axe  not  Insuring 
^l».«-  pemp'e  get  their  first  dudca.  The  run- 
off system  does  not  assure  It.  Ity  earUest  p(dl- 
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tical  experience,  as  a  boy  In  Texas  was  In 
the  run-off  between  Ifa  Ferguson  and  Felix 
Roblnaon — I  very  much  doubt  that  either 
one  of  them  was  the  first  choice  of  a  major- 
Ity  of  the  people  In  Texas. 

Senator  Estin.  I  think  there  Is  another 
consideration  that  bolsters  your  position  In 
respect  of  that  point.  That  Is  the  fact  that 
you  have  a  State  in  what  you  might  call  a 
one-party  State,  or  one-party  area.  The  local 
election  Is  all  decided  in  the  primary.  There 
is  no  Incentive  for  those  people  to  come  out 
and  vote  in  the  general  eleictlon. 
Mr.  Black.  Tes. 

Senator  Ebtim.  Plus  the  fact  that  in  some 
States,  sometimes,  people  come  out  to  vote 
in  large  numbers,  not  because  of  the  candi- 
dates for  President  but  because  of  some  acute 
local  Issue,  some  State-wide  issue,  in  that 
particular  State.  So  the  fact  that  a  man  gets 
the  majority  of  the  popular  vote  in  a  given 
election  does  not  demonstrate  that  he  is 
really  the  choice  of  the  majority  of  all  of  the 
voters  that  had  gone  out  to  the  polls. 

Mr.  Black.  That  la  certainly  true.  That 
leaves  the  question  of  intensities. 

I  am  simply  pointing  out  that  the  goal  of 
a  President  who  is  the  first  choice  of  voters, 
or  of  those  who  might  vote,  either  one.  Is 
not  anything  attainable  by  these  proposals 
necessarily,  or  perhaps  by  any  proposal.  I 
am  just  not  sure  that  It  Is  a  feasible  goal, 
possibly  because  such  a  person  will  never 
exist. 

We  have  a  way  of  accommodating  and 
getting  candidates  In  front  of  the  people 
that  pretty  well  recognise  this. 

Senator  Bbtim  I  bad  a  good  friend  In  North 
Carolina  in  IMS.  when  we  had  President  Tru- 
man running  on  the  Democratic  ticket  and 
Governor  Dewey  on  the  Republican  ticket, 
and  Strom  Thurmond  on  the  State's  Rights 
ticket,  and  Henry  Wallace.  I  had  a  friend 
who  said,  I  am  Just  going  to  form  me  a  po- 
litical party  of  my  own  and  I  am  not  going 
to  let  anybody  else  Join  It,  because,  he  said. 
I  do  not  like  dissension. 

Would  not  a  party  tend  to  proliferate  or 
form  splinter  parties  and  some  of  these  par- 
ties would  be  concerned  with  only  one  or  two 
Issues? 

Mr.  Black.  It  seems  to  me  that  that  Is 
a  very  good  forecast.  It  has  been  made  In 
such  detaU  and  with  such  pUualblUty  by 
my  colleague.  Blckel,  that  I  have  not  really 
taken  It  up  here.  It  U  In  his  book.  New  Age 
of  PoUtlcal  Refonn.  I  am  wholly  convinced 
by  what  he  has  to  say  and  what  nnrs—is 
Brown  has  said  on  that.  We  are.  of  oourae. 
propltesjtna  or  forecasting,  and  we  cannot 
be  abaolutely  s\ire. 

But  again.  I  emphasize  that  we  are  deal- 
ing with  a  system  which  has.  up  to  now, 
been  quite  successful.  And  when  we  see  the 
possibility,  the  good,  solid  possibility  of  these 
kinds  of  shoals  and  rocks  In  another  system 
that  Is  untested  and  may  develop  worse  de- 
fects than  even  those  that  Blckel  and  I  and 
Professor  Brown  are  able  to  think  of  in  ad- 
vance. It  puts  us  on  a  kind  of  ehartleas 
ocean  In  a  new  kind  of  presidential  poUtlca 
that  we  ought  to  be  very,  very  careful  of. 

If  I  may  presume  Just  a  moment  more  cm 
the  Committee's  time,  I  would  say  that  It 
does  seem  to  me  that  there  are  a  few  prob- 
lems which  I  think  could  be  agreed  upon  as 
right  for  solution.  None  of  us,  I  think,  hesi- 
tates very  much  over  the  case  of  the  faith- 
less elector,  whether  he  would  be  dealt  with 
by  binding  him  or  by  simply  abolishing  ttie 
office  of  elector  and  substituting  a  count; 
that  Is  Immaterial.  For  my  part,  I  like  con- 
servatism In  style,  and  I  do  not  see  anything 
partictilarly  damaging  about  having  people 
assemble  In  a  State  Capitol.  It  Is  a  osra- 
monlal  act  that  is  harmless. 
But  I  think  they  should  be  bound  by  tlM 


vote  of  the  people,  by  the  expectation  of  the 
people  who  voted  for  them. 

A  great  deal  of  the  dissatisfaction  with 
the  present  system  stems  from  the  mode  of 
voting  m  the  House  of  Representatives.  That 
is  where  the  real  trouble  is.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  Is  an  ex- 
cellent place — a  fresh  House  of  Representa- 
tives with  a  new  mandate  from  the  people 
Is  an  excellent  place  for  resolving  a  dead- 
locked election.  But  I  do  think  that  a  man- 
by-man  vote  Is  needed.  To  me,  there  would 
be  hardly  a  whisper  of  preference  between 
that  and  the  system  of  assembling  both 
branches  of  the  Congress  In  a  manner  which 
duplicates  the  numbers  In  representation  of 
the  electoral  college  Itself  for  purposes  of 
resolving  a  deadlocked  election. 

It  seems  to  me  that  those  reforms  would 
take  care  pretty  much  of  everything  that  Is 
really  to  be  feared  In  the  present  system,  and 
that  the  sensible  and  sound  thing  to  do 
would  be  to  go  about  that  far  from  now  and 
see  how  It  works  out. 

I  think  that  another  minor  change  that 
might  be  well  would  be  to  have  the  House 
of  Representatives  vote  on  the  first  two 
names  In  electoral  college  votes  rather  than 
the  first  three.  It  seems  unthinkable  that 
the  House  would  elect  number  three  in  such 
a  vote,  and  I  would  look  on  this  as  a  step 
strengthening  the  two-party  system  and 
guarding  against  some  possible  anomaly  that 
might  come  up. 

Senator  Eavui.  I  share  that  view.  That  la 
one  thing  that  prompted  me  to  Introduce 
what  Attorney  General  Katzenbach  bad  rec- 
ommended, because  I  think  it  would  be  quite 
a  shock  to  the  country  If  you  elected  a  Pres- 
ident In  the  House,  or  any  of  them,  the 
House  or  the  Senate,  if  either  of  them  voted 
to  elect  a  third  man. 

Mr.  Black.  Tes,  I  wss  not  aware  that  that 
proposal  had  been  entered.  There  have  been 
so  many  proposals.  It  Is  hard  to  keep  them 
straight. 

Tht  Is  all  I  have  to  say. 

Senator  Bbvim.  Do  you  have  any  choice  be- 
tween these — In  other  words,  as  I  see  it,  you 
think  we  shoiUd  get  rid  of  the  possibility  of 
having  faithless  electors? 

Mr.  BLACK.  I  think  so.  I  think  that  so  far 
violates  what  Is  now  the  expectation  of  the 
country  and  of  all  people  oonnacted  with  this 
that  it  would  be  a  real  shook  If  an  election 
ever  were  decided  in  that  way.  and  I  do 
not  think  legitimacy  would  attach  to  the 
office  of  the  President  who  was  chosen  In 
that  manner,  or  whose  choice  was  produced 
by  a  defection  of  an  elector  after  he  had 
been  elected  on  the  present  assumptions. 

Senator  BaviN.  Do  you  think,  with  the 
elimination  of  the  possibility  of  having  a 
faithless  elector,  and  with  the  change  in 
the  method  of  requiring  the  States  to  vote 
In  case  of  a  deadlock,  that  most  o<  the 
dlfllculttes  wotHd  be  obliterated? 

Mr.  Black.  I  think  U  I  had  my  choice,  that 
is  what  I  would  do:  tha  miwimai  pcaalble 
change  conalstant  with  what  seems  to  be 
an  apprehension  of  general  dllBcultles  that 
one  can  put  one's  finger  on  and  say,  you  can 
foresee  that  this  really  would  work  very  well. 

Senator  Bbvin.  Mr.  If ataen herb's  proposal, 
which  I  have  introduced,  provides  that  In  the 
event  no  candidate  received  the  majority  of 
the  electoral  vote,  the  House  and  Senate 
sitting  together,  with  each  Senator  and  each 
Congressman  having  a  vote,  would  select 
a  President  from  among  the  top  two  candi- 
dates. 
Mr.  Black.  Tes. 

Senator  Camf .  Tou  see  no  great  difference 
between  that  method  and  allowing  the  House 
to  do  It? 

Mr.  Black.  I  ■••  no  great  difference,  and 
I  think  the  choice  between  those  two  things 


is  a  very  close  one.  I  do  not  think  either  one 
of  them  would  work  out  badly. 

Senator  Ervin.  Really,  the  only  difference 
between  this  and  letting  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives elect  him  would  be  on  the  basis 
of  population,  and  the  other  would  be  more 
on  the  basis  of  an  electoral  college. 

Mr.  Black.  The  situation  of  the  Joint  ses- 
sion would  exactly  duplicate  the  electoral 
college,  with  the  exception  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  electors. 

Senator  Ekvin.  I  used  to  be  much  con- 
cerned about  the  fact  that  In  the  State,  the 
man  who  voted  for  the  second  candidate  or 
third,  fourth,  or  fifth,  his  vote  was  not 
counted.  But  sort  of  mediating  on  the  Federal 
system.  I  feel  as  you  stated  a  while  ago,  that 
there  are  some  things  you  cannot  explain 
why  It  works  or  why  we  get  this  strength  In 
the  Constitution.  Reflecting  on  that.  I  do  not 
think  that  Is  too  bad. 

Mr.  Black.  I  do  not.  either,  because  If 
Mr.  Bahnzaf's  mathematics  are  right.  If  the 
calculaUons  of  practical  people  In  politics 
for  decades  have  been  right,  the  man  In 
the  large  State  who  has  relatively  leas  rep- 
resentation in  the  Senate  will  at  least  be 
attended  to  with  respect  to  the  next  election 
more  than  elsewhere,  and  this  effect  of 
which  I  spoke,  this  compensating  effect, 
would  work  out  as  to  him. 

Another  thing,  of  course:  Somebody  al- 
ways loses  his  votes,  somebody  wins.  You 
could  argue  that  the  man  who  votes  for  a 
loser  in  a  congressional  race — the  winner 
takes  all  m  that  case — loses  his  vote. 
Senator  Exvin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Black.  I  think  the  concept  ot  your 
vote  being  lost  has  been  Insufficiently 
thought  to  the  depths,  perhaps,  becatiae  If 
you  loee.  you  always  lose  your  vote  in  a 
sense,  but  you  have  had  a  chance  to  win  It. 
Senator  Bbvin.  I  am  glad  you  made  that 
obeervatlon.  because  I  think  It  Is  a  sound 
obeervatton.  and  does  away  with  the  conclu- 
sion that  It  Is  a  great  tragedy,  because  he 
certainly  loses  If  he  votes  for  tha  losing 
candidate  for  governor  or  for  any  other 
office. 

Mr.  Black.  Right,  and  you  have  to  decide 
whether  this  compensating  effect  Is,  which 
prevails  with  the  winner  take  all  system,  la 
enough  to  justify  this.  My  conclusion  would 
be  that  It  Is. 

As  I  say.  It  Is  a  conclusion  I  made  against 
the  baokgroimd  of  the  demonstrated  success 
of  this  whole  constitutional  system. 

Senator  Bavui.  I  would  Infer,  and  U  I  am 
wrong  in  this,  perhaps  you  will  correct  me. 
I  would  infer  from  your  teetlmony  that  you 
would  come  to  the  conclusion  ttiat  the 
Katzenbach  propoaal  which  I  have  Intro- 
duced substantially  nteets  what  you  think 
should  be  done  In  this  case? 

Mr.  Black.  I  believe,  as  I  tmderstand  It. 
yes.  Senator,  I  think  that  is  correct. 

Senator  Bavor.  I  would  like  to  aak  you 
this  question.  You  may  answer  \t  you  wish 
to.  and  need  not  if  you  do  not. 

My  proposal  essentially  Is  that  we  retain 
the  electoral  vote,  we  abolish  electors.  We 
keep  the  principle  of  winner  take  all.  We 
aboIUb  electors  and  do  away  with  the  pos- 
sibility of  faithless  electors.  Then  provide 
that  In  the  event  no  candidate  gets  the 
majority  of  the  electoral  vote,  the  Senate 
and  the  House,  sitting  together,  each  Con- 
gressman and  each  Senator  having  a  vote, 
would  elect  the  President  out  of  the  top 
two  candidates.  The  Bayh  proposal  provides 
for  a  runoff — for  a  popular  election,  with  a 
runoff  In  the  event  no  candidate  gets  the 
top  ten  percent  of  the  popular  voce. 

Senator  Tydlngs'  proposal  provides  that 
we  keep  the  popular  election  principle,  that 
provides  that  should  we  have  a  runoff,  we 
then  provide  for  an  electoral  vote  In  case  the 
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candidate  does  not  receive  the  majority  of 
the  votes. 

Which  of  those  Is  preferable? 

Mr.  Black.  You  mean  of  the  latter  two? 

Senator  Ervik.  Yes.  

Mr.  Black.  I  would  say  yours  Is  greatly 
preferable  to  any  of  them.  But  of  the  latter 
two.  I  think  the  Tydlngs  proposal,  because  It 
avoids  the  terrible  runoff  business  and  avoids 
this  fractionating. 

Senator  Exvtn.  Do  you  agree  with  ma  that 
the  Bayh  amendment,  amended  by  the  Tyd- 
lngs amendment,  still  leaves  the  problems 
that  arise  out  of  the  nominating  primary 
and  the  problems  that  arise  out  of  tha  dan- 
gers of  a  recount  or  a  oontested  eleeUon 
based  on  fraud? 

Mr.  Black.  Yes,  sir.  I  do. 

As  to  your  proposal,  I  would  osily  note  one 
possible  disagreement.  That  la  that  at  the 
present  time,  the  custom  of  "wlnner-take- 
all"  Is  decided  upon  by  each  State.  The  man- 
date im  that  the  elector  aball  bs  daetdad 
upon  In  such  manner  as  the  legislature  of 
the  State  shall  direct.  I  do  not  know  why  that 
ahould  not  be  maintained  so  that  In  the  fu- 
toxa,  U  a  State  conoalves  it  to  be  to  Its  ad- 
vantage to  elect  by  district  or  any  other  way. 
It  can  do  so.  I  do  not  know  Just  what  func- 
tion that  might  serve  at  some  future  time, 
but  I  see  no  need  In  changing  that  and 
completely  conatltntlonalteing  the  "wlnnsr- 
take-all"  rule. 

Senator  EaviM.  Thank  you  very  much. 
Despite  your  opening  disclaimer,  I  wlA  to 
say  I  think  you  have  given  us  a  most  il- 
luminating and  a  most  interesting  statement 
on  the  subject  before  us  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  Black.  I  very  much  appreciate  It.  It 
has  been  a  pleasure. 

Senator  Hxuska.  I  join  with  the  Chairman 
In  thanking  ytm. 


IKPLATED  UTILITY  BILLS 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  Inves- 
tor-owned utilities  are  substantial  con- 
tributors to  inflation.  The  lOU's  profit 
records  are  excellent,  their  prospeeis 
beautiful,  according  to  their  own  ac- 
counts. As  the  largest  and  mo6t  influen- 
tial segment  of  the  economy  they  should 
set  an  example  in  holding  the  line  on 
inflation.  Yet  they  are  asking  for  record 
rate  increases,  totaling  mart  than  $2 
billion  annually. 

If  the  past  is  any  guide,  they  wHl  re- 
ceive more  than  $1.5  billion,  because 
regulatory  commissions  are  not  equipped 
to  examine  and  rhallmgf  utility  re- 
quests. 

Mr.  President,  utility  rate  Increases  are 
substantially  more  inflationary  than  the 
postal  workers'  pay  increase.  And  they 
are  vastly  less  Justified.  Ttie  postal  work- 
ers' 6  percent  pay  increase  amounts  to 
$372  million,  on  an  annual  basis.  Tbat  Is 
about  one-fourth  of  the  $1.5  bUlion 
which.  I  predict,  the  utUitiee  will  receive 
from  pending  requests,  because  itf  our 
inadequate  regulatory  procedures. 

If  the  postal  workers  receive  an  addi- 
tional 8  percent,  that  will  amount  to  $496 
million,  on  an  annual  basis.  The  utilities 
are  asking  two  and  a  half  times  the  com- 
mlned  total  (tf  what  the  jxtstal  woiken 
received  and  what  they  would  like  to  re- 
ceive in  the  future.  And  every  week  new 
requests  for  utility  rate  hikes  are  being 
filed,  many  of  them  on  the  order  of  20 
or  25  percent,  despite  the  high  profits 


and  rosy  outlook  of  the  utility  indus- 
tries—telephone, gas.  and  electric. 

Under  our  quaint  procedures  for  utility 
regulation,  no  commission.  State  or  Fed- 
eral, even  keeps  track  of  the  pending 
utility  rate  increase  requests  aroimd  the 
Nation.  Nor  does  the  President's  Council 
on  Economic  Advisers,  whose  silence  now 
on  the  inflationary  impact  of  utility  rate 
increases  contrasts  sharply  with  what 
the  Council  said  2  years  ago,  when  there 
was  less  cause  for  alarm.  Nor  do  any  of 
the  universities,  the  foimdations  or  the 
press  keep  track  of  this  Important  aspect 
of  inflation.  Thus  it  has  been  necessary 
for  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations  to  obtain  this 
information  p«lodicaIly  from  the  50  or 
so  commissions,  and  to  supplement  this 
information  with  what  can  be  gleaned 
from  the  trade  press. 

Such  information  is  rapidly  outdated 
under  such  minHiABg,  antiquated  proce- 
dures. For  example,  this  morning's  paper 
reports  that  yesterday  the  Maryland 
Public  Service  Commission  granted  an 
$11.6  million  rate  increase  for  Potomac 
Electric  Power  Co.  Later  in  my  remarks 
I  Shan  Include  tables  indicating  rate  in- 
crease requests  pending  and  recent 
settlements.  These  tables  will  not  reflect 
the  PEPCO  action  yesterday  and  may 
also  exclude  other  recent  deveU^mients 
in  other  States. 

lOU  rate  increase  requests  now  pend- 
ing, by  category,  are  as  follows: 

Million 

Telephone •S*^ 

Electric   606 

Oas   pipeline *** 

Oas    distribution 250 

All  of  the  requests  are  before  State 
utility  commissions,  except  those  for  gas 
pjp»nn«g  and  $3  minion  in  electric  whole- 
sale retes.  whk^  are  before  the  Federal 
PowCT  Commission. 

Mr.  Presideat.  the  $2,160  million  total 
In  pending  utiUty  rate  Increases  under- 
states actual  requests.  This  is  because 
some  States  have  no  utility  commissions. 
Minnesota.  Nebraska,  and  South  Dakota 
do  not  regulate  electric  and  gas  utili- 
ties. Electric  facilities  are  publicly  owned 
In  Nebraska.  Texas  does  not  regulate 
electric  and  telephone  utilities.  The  In- 
diana commission  did  not  respond  to  the 
questionnaire  on  pending  rate  inereaaes 
from  the  Senate  Subcammittee  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations. 

States  wtiere  large  rate  Increase  re- 
quests are  nam  pending  include: 

MiUion 

California    M06 

New    York 343 

Ohio IW 

nilnoU    137 

Michigan    IM 

xfew  Jersey———————————      •'*' 

Pennsylvania   *> 

Massachusetts W 

norlda 61 

Some  seUlemenU  have  been  made  or 
offered  by  eommlsskms  during  reooit 
weeks.  Fy>r  ^'"wpi*.  the  New  York  Pub- 
lic Service  Commission  has  ordered  the 
New  York  Telephone  Co.  to  reduce  its 
request  from  $175  million  to  not  more 
than  $137  million.  On  the  other  hand, 


some  rate  increases,  filed  since  commis- 
sions reported  to  the  subcommittee,  may 
not  be  included  in  these  totals. 

Mr.  President,  the  utility  commissions 
are  not  equipped  to  deal  with  these  ex- 
traordinary requests  for  inflationary  rate 
Increases.  Hearings  on  S.  607,  the  utility 
ocMisumers'  counsel  t>ill,  revealed  that 
most  State  utility  commissions  are  quasi- 
judicial  ageiMiies.  Utilities  make  strong 
and  expendve  representations  to  the 
fi^ywrnisKinms  The  Utilities'  costs  before 
commissions  are  part  of  their  operating 
expenses,  passed  on  to  utility  consumers. 
On  the  other  hand,  no  provision  is 
made  in  most  States,  through  either  the 
tax  or  rate  structure,  for  presentation  of 
the  public's  case.  Therefore,  there  are  no 
true  adversary  proceedings  before  these 
quasi-Judicial  commlssians.  Indeed, 
counsel  for  the  public,  If  any,  encounters 
great  difficulty  in  obtaining,  from  the 
utilities  or  the  commissions,  basic  infor- 
matian  that  is  needed  in  order  to  pre- 
sent the  public's  case. 

This  deficiency  could  be  remedied  in 
part,  under  existing  law,  by  the  hiring 
of  outside  consultants  by  the  commis- 
sions. However,  this  technique  is  not 
widely  used.  In  fact,  according  to  the 
State  commissions,  during  the  past  10 
years  all  of  them  have  spent,  in  total, 
only  $1.8  million  for  such  consultants. 

Utilities  are  not  required  to  report  all 
their  expenditures  on  rate  cases.  How- 
ever, the  hearing  record  on  S.  807  reveals 
that  some  individual  utilities  spend  sev- 
eral hundred  thousand  dollars  in  one 
i»te  case.  This  is  exclusive  of  tie-in  ad- 
vertisdnc  «nd  public  relations  activities, 
which  are  also  allowed  as  an  operating 
expense. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  tab- 
ulation of  utility  rate  increase  requeste 
pending  before  State  utlUty  commissions 
as  of  January  19, 1970,  as  reported  to  the 
Senate  Subeommittee  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations: 

A  table  showing  final  actions  taken  be- 
tween June  1. 1969,  and  January  1».  1970, 
on  uUlUy  rate  increase  requests  before 
State  utility  eommissions; 

A  table  diowing  total  electric,  gas,  and 
telephone  rate  increase  requests  pend- 
ing, by  State,  as  of  January  It; 

A  10-year  summdty  of  outside  con- 
sultants' fees  paid,  by  State  utility  com- 
missions, during  the  decade  from  1960  to 

1970;  ^ 

A  table  showing  electric  rate  toerease 
requests  pending  before  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  as  of  January  2$, 
1970: 

A  table  showing  pipeline  rate  increase 
requests  pending  before  the  Federal 
Power  Conmilssia&  as  of  Jaxniaiy  19. 
1970,  and 

A  table  showing,  by  State  and  com- 
pany, rate  increase  requeste  that  have 
been  reported  in  trade  publications  since 
the  commissions'  responses  to  the  sub- 
committee earlier  this  year.  This  latter 
table  also  includes  grand  totals  of  known 
rate  increase  requests. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 


» 
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TAKE  L-UTIUTY  lATC  INCIEASE  RCQUESTS  PCNOING  BEFORE  STATE  UTILITY  COMMISSIONS  AS  Of  JAN.  It.  »70 


April  SO,  1970 


Kal 


ElKlfk 


CM*  Mad    SWm 


AlikMM  Pdklic  S«f«ic«  Cwwiiiiwi.. 
Alaska  Putlic  Sanka  CaauaMaa.... 

Arfcjnsas  Public  Sanita  r 


AlMfea  Eliclric  U^  « 


S19a( 


8 


8 


p) 


8 


Oac  10,  IMS    On  bash  a(  iati|»ayars'  pratasts,  haariai  *aL 


Calitoini*  P«blic  UMtias  CanatBlaa 


PacMcCasAElactokCa... 

Pacific  Peoar  A  Lifkt  Ca... 

SaaHiwasI  Gas  Carp.: 

San  BamardHM)  County 
S«a  BarnardMio  County 
Placai  Coaaly 

Saatkan  CaManMa  Cas  Ca. 

Saalkan  Caaatiaa  Gas  Ca. 


(7.437.000 
177.000 


Dae.  15,  im    Haarints  la  ba  schaduM. 
da 0«. 


Pacific  Litbtint  Sarvica  Co 2S,  100^000 

CaMomii-0(*ton  TttaphoaaCa 


W,000 Fab 

l,03t.000  Dae 

saOOO  ....II.II..III  Dae    2.1960    Submi 

47.SOO.000 Dae  19.  ISIS    Haahai  schaduM. 

35.4001000 do Da 


6. 1969    Action  jubiact  to  filini  ol  imtndmant 
S.  1969    Haarint  to  b«  xhedulad. 
"       "    '       itlad. 


SaMaM,  CaWaraia 

Catotado  Public  UtiMas  Caaaiissiaa 

OaMMCticat  Public  UtiMias  Camainaaa. . 

Masaia  Pablic  SarHca  Caamiisaien 

at    Cobiaibia    Public   Samca 


Public  Satvica  Ca.  al  Calafi<a. 


(•,314.000     100.152.000 


Dae.  13, 1969  Do. 

t2(.000    Apr.     7,19(9  Haarini  conciudad.  Undar  advisamant  ■(  Jan.  26 

1971 

2S.000 


tica Ca.  al Cataia*. 1,3(5.000 July    3.19(9    Haarini caodudad  undar  advisamanl 

CasCa IMtOOO Jaa.  15,1970    Haarini  schaduM. 


Paiaawc  EJactric Pawar  Ca >24.900L00t Fab.  27, 19(»    Phasa  I  eaaipMad.  Briats  KM.  Oral  ariumant 

dstasal 
Chaaapaaka  A  Pa«a«ac Tataybana Ca. I3.2*2.000    Dae.   1.1969    Company  tastimony  camplata.  Stall  and  intarvanors 

iDbanaard. 


Flarida  Public  SamccCamnissiaii. 


.  Uai<ad  Talapbaaa Ca. a<  Flanda 2.(74,307    OclI5,19((    latadai  al  $1,<72,3SS  fraatad.  Furttiar  baarinn 

Fab.  2. 1970.  ^ 

Sautbara  Bat  TatapbaM  A  Tatatiapb  32.000,000   Au|.  11,19(9    Haarinis campMad.  A»aiti«| dacUaai. 

Ca. 
Flarida  Stata  Talapbaaa  Ca 


Sablboaatara  Ti 


Ca. 


153,717    Mar.    4.19(9    Intariai   al   1112.000   irantad.    Final  dispositioa 
pandini. 
(>>   July  25,19(0    Paadiat  htnhar  baariaft. 


SiAMal.  FlatMa 

Caariia  Public  Sanica  CaaaMssiaa. 


S«Ma4al.Gaaf|iB 
PiMcttliMia* 


34. 121.024 


Saatbara  Ban  Talapbaaa  A  Talairapb 29.750^000    Au|.    5,19(9    In crasvauaiinalion  pbasa. 

Ca. 

Gaaaral Tatapbaaa Ca.  al S.E 1,541.(32    Mar.  2(.1K9    Dacision  pandint 

Gaawcal  Talaphaaa  Ca.  ai  Caatgia 1,326.491  da Do. 

Khrtuai  TalapbaM  Ca 65.675 do Do. 

Caa  Li(bt  Ca.  al  CobMDbw NIOOO Jan.     19,1970  In  kaaimi  piMau. 

MkOOO  32,M7M 


RaiMiElKlf<cCai.LM. 


Maui  Elactrie  Ca. ,  Ltd.  (Laaai  Diviaaa). 
HilaElactricUtbiCa.,LM 


•BI,OOI Sapl.l9,lM(<  Haarinis  cantinuad  until  Marcb    1970.   Intarim 

raias  irantid  till  Juna  30,  1970,  or  until  final 
dacision. 

MLMO Apr.   t,19(5>  Haarinis  baW.  Dacisioa  and  ardar  paadiag. 

•70,000 Nov.  21,19(*    Haarin|shaW.  i— •"» 


1,(21.400 


•,•72,450 Au|.  13,19(9    Haarinis  baini  conducted. 

2,2KL1JB Sapt.23,19(9    Haarini  to  bahaW. 

•••lOM   Jan.    7,1969    Undar  advisamant 


Idaba  PawarCa 

CaaanI  Talapbsai  al 

Caatral  iHinois  Lifbt  Ca  l.S<0,O^I 

CaaHMwaaailb  Edoaa Ca 45.300.000 

INiMii  TcImImm  Co 

Caa»alTiliiliiiiCel""l!]""!!"""!!i;i..l!l!l"lI"!"I"".       3,400.000    Oac.    1.19(9 

IWawaBaaTalaplMaaCa ((.500,000   Dae  11,19(9 


III 


Apr.     1.19(9  Ordar  pandint 

Aut  15, 19(9  In  baarini. 

700.000   SapL30,l9(9  Pandint 
■ Do. 


41k30ai000        1.S«10(0       MlOOOiOOO 


,?&- 


Saalbira  ladiaaa  Caa  4  Elaclrk.. 
ladiaaa  Bal  T« 


8 

8 


....  SapLU,19« 
-do 

m  Oct  20, 1969 
....  Oct  29.1969 
....  Nov.  11,19(3 

CO    Dae    9, 1969 


Da. 


Da. 
Do. 
Do 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


I  Talapbaaa  Oa. 

IMM  Talapbaaa  08_ 

IMaaElactrkCa 


117. •<•    Apr.  20. 19(7  Haarini  sctMduM. 

2Uk(M    Dae.  10,19(9  Audit  invwiiaation  ia  pro) 

•,•55    Dae  22.19(9  ln«asti|atiaa  Hi  prairass. 

5S9.(93    Juaa    1,19(9  Audit  ol  company  boaka. 

••1.SBB Nov.    (,19(9  Paadii«  iavastiiatioa. 


iCityPawarALitMOa. 
Tba  Gas  Sarvica  Ca 


1,  TM.OOO 


Jaly  2^,19(9    Paodinf. 
4,002.M( Oct   14,190  Doi 


MaalBCliy  Pvbbe  Sarvica  CaaiaNssiaa. 


Sabtatal,  Kaalacfcy 
Public  Sarvica ' 


U«taaU|M.HaaiAPa«arCa. 1.241^44 Nav.  2S.  19(9  Haarini  KkaduM. 

Cabwbia  Gas  Ca I,l((.0a0 Nov.  21,19(9  Do. 

WastamKaatucfcyGasCa 1.3Z2,0«2 Dae    3,19((  Da. 

CiatiaaatiSabarbaa Ball Tilipbiai Ca 21.132.412    Dae  ll.lM*  Pandinc. 


Caalitf  BiBTi 


S,7»,72^        2.132.412 

Ca '24.000,000 


•.»« 


far 


Habia  PuWic  Utilitias  Caaiaiiaslaa. 


Warti  Talnbaaa  Ca 
pbaaaOa. 


Tala- 


32,04(    Oct   10,19(«    Stat iwvasUiallaaL 
93,7(0    Nov.  1(,19(9  Do. 


12S,(N 


M^M^^^  P^Mfe  SAfW^M  A^M^^^^^A 


Footnotea  at  end  <A  table. 


PalaaMC  Elaciiic  Pavar  Ca. 


m Fab.  27,19(S    Haarini  campiala  in  phasa  l.TamMnty  tardHiai 

May  11,  \fm       at  5  parcant  irantad  Jaa.  M^  Vm, 


AprU  30,  1970 
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TABLE  l.-UTILITY  RATE  INCREASE  REQUESTS  PENDING  BEFORE  STATE  UTILITY  COMMISSIONS  AS  OF  JAN.  U,  WTO-Continiiad 


AHMMBt  raquaslad  by  catafoty 


Commissian 


Ceaapany 


Elad,^ 


Gas        Taiaphona         DatafiM   Status 


Massachusatts    Daparlinant   of    Public 
UUIitias. 


Subtotal,  Massachusatts 

Michiian  Public  Sarvica  Coflimission. 


Bart^shiraGasCo ««.000 Ju^r  }M|g  Suspandad. 

N°i?Bl!dfoM»Ediii«""uihtci;::""'$i,'3M:^^ •...'.....:.:.::::::::::  sapt-Kijig 

Cambridia  Elactrie  Co 505,800 Sapt30,1969 

CambridaaGasCe ---■■■  »79,200 do 

Capa»«na»ard  Elactrie  Co .  H5SSS t|-.:;''?i  io^' 

MMsachusaHs  Elactrie ???f??? S!?  JJiSS 

Brockton  Edisoo l,51(.712 „ Dae.  15.19^ 

Hivcrtiill  Gas  491,900 Jan.    IZ,  I9ru 

Haibila^Taiiphiii»tali,rapli 53,000,000   July  15.1969 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

R! 
Do. 

Do 

In  procass  of  baini  haaid. 


13.690,512         2,010,900       53,000,000 


Tha  Detroit  Ediion  Co 


41,000  000  July  22,19((   Furthar haarinp sehadulad. 

'-  -"'  "*"    *—     •  •"••  Do. 


MiehiisnBellTalaphonaCo -.- 59,«45,000    Auj.    1, 19g 

Upper  Peninsula  PowarCo 0) --- "«.  15,19M 

WSwnsin  Public  Servi«  Corp <•)  W ^?«:  ,i'  S 


Southaastar  MichifanGasCo. 

Michiiama  TalapbMia  Co 

Calhoun  Talaphena  Ca 

Top  O'Michiian  Rural  E  actric  Co-op.. 

Chorryland  Rural  Electric  Co-op 

Michiiama  Western  Telephone  Co 


^l 


Do. 
Do. 


81 


Juna  19,19(9  Haarinis  scheduled. 

525,  •7(   July    (,19(8  Further  haarinp  schaduM. 

100, 000    Nov.  25, 19(9  Pandinf. 

Nov.    4,19(9  Do. 

Doe    9,19(9  Do. 

•1,954   July    •,1969  Further  hearin|s  scheduled. 


Subtotal,  Michi|»n. 

Minnesota  Department  oi  Public  Sarvica 

(daaa  aat  ratuMta  alactric  aod  ffs 

atiWias). 
MissisaippI  PaMk  Sarvm  CoaimisskNi. . . 


4S,000,000 60,552,030 

P)  0)  P) 


Mississippi  Power  Ca 1,900,000 

United  Gas  Corp — 


Dae  U,  1969    Approved  with  modificatioas. 

■27«,060 Dae  16,1989    Appravad. 


Missouri  Public  Service  Commission. 


Missouri  Caatral  TalapbonaCa WOW  Sapt  5.19(»   Haartop  to  ba  hakL 

Missouri  State  Talapboaa  Co -.-.-^-         "■•"°  ■i^"'t-,-isi-        K" 

Missouri  Natural  Gas  Co -iu-iu-  '"•*" ^S-IS         2^ 

Kansas  City  Powar  A  LWitCa 5k(0(.000 liiiSiii- il*  SiS         Rl 

General  Tdephoaa  Co 1. 074. 000    Nov.  U,  1969  Do. 


Subtotal.  Missouri 

Montana  Public  Sarvica  Commission. 


Nebraska  State  Raihny  Commissien 
(does  not  raculata  aiactric  and  |as 
utilitias). 


Montana-Dakota  Utilitias 

Lincoln  Telephone  A  Taiefraph  Co. 


5,(06,000 


710,500        2,124,000 

1,300.000 July    2,19(9    Further  haarinis  scheduled. 


Clarks  Telephone  Co 

K^stone  Arthur  Telaphona  Ca. 


(•)   Fab.    3,1970    Panding. 


•,553   Dae  IS.19(9 
5.4S(    Jan.    (,1970 


Do. 
Do. 


Subtotal,  Nebraska 

Nevada  Public  Sarvica  Commission. 


14,009 


Nevada  Power  Co. 
Idaho  Power  Co... 


2  014  000  F4b.  — ,W0   Stan  invastiiation  in  proirasfc 

'    19,000 * «>•• 


Subtotal,  Nevada 

New  Hampshire  Public  Utilitias  Cammis- 
siaa. 

New  Jersey  Board  of  Public  Utility  Com- 
Biissioaers. 


Subtotal.  New  Jersey 

New  Mexico  Public  Servica  Comaiissian. 


2,033.000 
P) 


P) 


P) 


Jersey  Central  Power  A  Uiht  Co »?fl2ft92Sl *"«-i:   ""   Haarinj  in  propass. 

New  Jersey  Power  A  U|ht  Co 5,750.000 da.......        Da. 


\m/m  "::::::::::::::::::::::::::.  mi  30. iw 

..?.........  22,49S Aug.  1(,1969 


Now  Yori(  Public  Sanrica  Commission. . 


Public  Service  Co 

Ruidoso  Natural  Gat  Oo.  =^^===— ^=^== 

Now  York  Talapboaa g "l^m   O^Vau 

D!2uAAVtSJrTiUi.i'ci::::::::::::::::"::::::::::^        '53:000  Hov.2y;i9a 

Consolidatad  Edison  Co.,  of  New  York.      117,(17,700 A«|.  21,1969 

Ui«islandLi|htin|Co 13,365,22(    -----"-,"- ^   .^••.'g 

Biooklyn  Union  Gas  Co *^?S'  S SSi    MS 

lioquoitGasCorp ?.Z?^i?? SapL_3,l?6? 


IroQuois 

Niaiara  Mohawk'  Power  Corp. 

New  York  Stale  Electric  A  Gat  Co 

Pennsylvania  Gas  Co.,  lac 


6,393,195 Dae  22,1969 

7561200 July    9,1969 

499,703 Dae  17,19(9 


Pending. 
Da. 

Complala.  Awaitini  order. 
Staff  invastifstien. 

Do. 
Hearings  in  progress. 

Do. 
Suspended.  Haaringto  bajMd.         ^^^ 
Saspaadad  to  July  29, 1970.  Awaitiai  daeirien. 
Suspended  to  May  21, 197a  Hearing  to  be  heM. 
Suspended  to  Jane  4.  1970.  Haanag  eompMa. 

Awaitini  decision. 
Staff  iavastiption  in  proirass. 


Subtotal,  New  Yori( 

North  Carolina  Utilitias  Commissioa 

North  Dakota  Public  Satvica  Coaimistton. 

Ohio  Public  Utilitias  Commisston 


bukiPowirCi '^^^  ..^.^.^^.."!l!°^^; Jii^-24:i«    Haarin.ha«F-.17.197aD.ei««, 

""..".".■.'.■.■..'..■ P)  P)  P) 


ling. 


Camden  Rural  ToMboRO Ca ,,  „\>^ 

Cincinnati  A  Suburban  BaH  Telephone 13,274,287 

Co. 
Citizens  Mutual  Telaphona  Co.  '.597 

(McChire). 
New  Bavaria  Farman  Mutual  Tele-       «.200 

phone  Co.  ■»,£«•«« 

Ohio  Bel  Te.aphana  Oo ^-^fH 

Orwell  Telephone  Co „  J*.?i* 

United  Telepbone  Co.  of  Ohio 13,994,173 

aeveland  aadrie  llhiminatini  Co 17,947,000  ...  Sapt 

EastOhtoGasCo 35,S«1.517 Aut 

Wast  Ohn  Gas  Co «?2.3«1  Aug. 

Wast  Ohio  Gaa  Co.  (Kenton) 1W.629 Au|. 


Att|. 

Sapt 

Aug. 

Aug 
Oct 
Sept 


,1999  Peading. 

5.19(9  50  percent  completed. 

5, 19(9  Do. 

22,1969  75  percent  completed. 

1, 19(9  Hearing  to  ba  held. 

li.l969  Pending. 

12. 1969  15  percent  oompletad. 

15,19(9  50  parcant  campletod. 

11, 19(9  75  peicent  campMad. 

1«,  19(9  Do. 

20^1969  25  percent  completed. 


Subtotol,  Ohio... 

Oklahoma  Corporation  Commissian. 


17,947,000       3(,2(S,527     106.994,967 


Allied  Telaphona  Co.  olOktahoma ,  IH'2S  i'?i.H22 

General TaleDheneCaol Southwest. ^.^.       1.500,000   Soptl5,19B 

WallacaGasCa  75,000 Nav.  19,1969 

Southwastora  Public  Sarvica  Ca 142,023 May    9.1969 


Hearing  scheduM. 

Do. 

Do. 

Refetae's  findinp  reported;  ai 
diractorseL 


Subtotol,  Oklahoan-. 


142.023 


75.000        1.735,3(3 


Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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■fUU.  L-UmiTt  RAIt  INCttASC  REQUESTS  PENWN*  KFWE  STATE  UTItlTY  COMtMSSIONS  AS  OF  JAN.  1»,  l>70-€eiitfniN4 


Utm/imtai  bycattfonf 


ElMtfic 


6m 


OattAM    SMm 


Ofefon  hiMk  Utility  Conmission 

Sttblotal,  Ortfon 

Nnnsylvani*  Public  Ubiity  Commission. 


I  PdwvcCo 

PKiftcPoMf  AUsbtOi. 


$l»7.  MS 


Nov.  25,  IMS    Twitts  suspMdid. 

0*c    7.  IM9    Hwriflg  company's  direct  caM  sat 


S.44CStf 


D«4u*sn«  Light  C* 

IMropolitM  Edaoa  C*. 

WICorp. 

CatimbM-llMM  T«Ii>>diii  Co.. 


16.M7.I1I  .. 
19.721.9M  .. 


KsiiCm 


5«t    ii'***  S«sp«ided  to  Apr.  1, 1970;  hearinis  in  pfojrats. 

SaptaO.ISCf    * 1-^.-...— .  .■•.«^..    •       ••    • 

. .  Dae  30.  1969 

S2S1,444    Jan.   19.1970  Dai' 


S*"*-,?'.!!?    SiBoended  to  Juna  1. 1970;  hear  nis  in  proVass. 
Dae  30.  1969    Stof  rtport  in  procass. 


Svbtolal,  ftmsylvania. .  .^. 

Rboda  Island  Public  Ubktias  Comfflissieii. 

S«ibtotil.  Mioda  bia«4 


31.329.723         4.S2a.773 


2S1.444 


Nm  EflflMtf  T«la»iM«  to.. 

HmpwieaaUiMCaL 

BratBl  AWbnMCaato.... 


•Vii,-^-       *  Ma  000   Apr.    1  I9S>   Suspandad,  haarin|s  eoroplatad. 

23i.0»  July   1^1969  ta. 

140,000 Apr.  2(,I96»  Da 


379.000        9i200,m 


SMlk  Carolina  Public  Si 
smi. 


DiiteP«M«rtU|lrtte. 

Gmmt^  TaliplMiMi  CaL. 

Pm Daa  TalaplMBa  tm.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'—. 

Etoaa  TataftaM  C*. 

iT to. 


1.9S7.000 


July   23,1969    Haarinf  resumed  Feb.  25. 1970. 

2. 911. 552   Skpt— .  1969    Haannt  completed  under  advisamant 

122.000 tt DOl 

W.  300   Hay  — ,  Ml    Haariai  resumes  Mar.  12, 1971 
20»,900 do Do. 


Subtotal,  South  Carolina  

Sowtk  Dakota  Public  UbIitMs  Commission    Biaon  Stali  T( 
(dees  *ot  refulata  eloctrK  end  las 
atiMiosX 


to 


1.957,000 2.«5a30O 

Ui^CM    Doc  15,1969    Heorinf  pondlnt. 


Tannessoo  Public  Service  Commissiofl. 


1i»«M0e*aiy  DWHioB.. 

vMMfM  IWVpHOfM  Co.... 


U.5U Doc    5,1969    Hoartnc held;  decision  pendinf. 

155,512    Nov.    6,1969    Hearing  held;  stafflnvostiiatiaa  in  Dioiiesi. 

2ia97»   Oct     3,19(9    Hoarii«  KhedoML     •"*"""'»'"«'"»• 


Sobtolal,  Tennossoo 

Tolas  ReMrood  Commission  (dees  not    Maoln 

roflelato  electric  and  lelepbono  utili- 

tiosl 

Utok  Public  Service  Commission 

Vofmont  Public  Service 


12.su        1.IIH.4I2 


Virf inia  State  Corporation  Commlssioa. . . 


Wasiiinftoo  Utilities  and  Transportation 
Coaimtssieiv. 

Wasl  Virginia  Public  Sorvico  Commis- 


to_ 


ViciMua  Electro  ft  PoMr  Col. 

Southwestern  Vufinia  t»i  Co 

Old  Dominion  State  Telephooo  to 

Paohc  Potoof  ft  bfMto 


Coosolidatod  Gas  Supply  Corf. 

SfaMMtotto 

'^^^^efu"  ii^s  1^.  ■  II ............  ... 

Hon  Gas  to ................ 

EooitaMo  Cm  to. .  rrrjrrrrmiim 

lodiao  Crook  Cm  to 

PrMlon  County  LifM  t  POvMr  to... 
Coooral  TetoMooo  to.  e(  r    " 


?,3Hoi«J-.- 

25.0011000 

'  Vm.'m'—. 


« 

—  Bor.  — .MI3   nMforhMriniooromandfiomVtnnofrtSttprtmo 

Court 

Nov.  25,1969    Hoofil  KheduloA 

Nov.  26,1969  Do. 

M^3S6    Jen.     9,1970  Dou 
Dec    2,I9«    Under  aispension;  subjKt  ia  lavotUtatiea  and 

poMie  hearlnts. 


2.001 000 

7M.iee 

M,M) 
X.200 
ll,50> 


22.S00 


36, 

1.150, 

11.133, 


..  Od  X.  1967 
..  Rlay  1. 196* 
..  Nov.  20;  19l« 
..  May  15.1969 
..  Juno  4, 1969 
..  Oct  21, 1969 
..  No*.  5.1969 
600  May  29.1969 
000  Juno  17. 1969 
Oct   22,1969 


Further  haerints. 
Hnrini  scheduled. 


WaWoi  kriols. 
Do. 

Do. 
Waitini  decision. 
Hearin|  Keliduled. 
Under  ■tvesUtattw. 


SobtoW,  Wa*i  Virfinto 

wMMSM  rWK  SsfVWS  COMNIimiMI . 


3, 171, 290       12,319,600 


_     rto 

toiMiai  Stali  TetaptaM  to.. .. 
Haoot  Vorma  Tilipbm  Col.. 


1.427.1 


Oct  14,1961 

63,100  Doc  4,  ISM 
37,500 do 

21.601000    Ooc  3119M 


Do. 


doeod.  FWmoI  brielai 
completedTBriels  beini  tiled  by  company. 


■tafMllU^lto 2n.2a3 Joe  15,1969 

IToiaplMoto — 212,000    Mor.  14,190 

iTAptaMtou 22,156    A»r.  1«,U» 

iTilifkaaito 44,166    Moy  19,19n 

,  Earth  TetepkoiMto. 12,2M do 

Sopariar«Mw.tWrt«PWNrtoL ailM  M7,IQ> Aac    14.1919 

^^^^^^^^^  B^^^^^^^W  1^K*«*_va •«■«■»>****•*****«••••. •••**•>*■«■*■  ^V^  Wl     59p^       m%  ISW 


Wm  MUOIBIMW  mMV. 

16.  I96(rPirtpwiod  br  ISO  days 
fwiry  time  to  niniish  furtlMr  m- 


■ack  Rivor  Taiaphaao  to.. 


Wacomm  Cm  Com_ 

WlKonsin  PiMc  £i^  Cory. 
CMMorlaod  Tilipkaw  U 


•,»,oao 


1. 022,900 


19.775    Oct     20,1969 


Oct  27,1999 

44,  $39    Ndv.   9, 1999 


Footnoted  at  end  of  Ubie. 


SM  eidiibits  and  Iwtiwony  and  eempony  lobuttal 
■roMOlad  m  7Hlay  hoanni  m  January  1970. 
tattor  heahna  Khedulod  for  Feb  23,  1970.  lor 
NM  porpose  oi  cross  eiaminatnn  ol  the  com- 
Hoy'i  rebuttal  and  presentation  o(  stall  re- 
■OTlt  On  Jan.  16  the  company  reduced  its 
to  tM.SSO.OOO. 
_  h«M  June  S,  1969  Hearing  hold  Jan.  27 
and  29,  1970,  lor  cross  eumination  ol  the  com- 
peny's  eihibits  and  presentation  ol  commissian 
staff  loatunony  and  eriiibits. 

imarim  order  with  rate  incruse  o(  353,563,  issued 
May  22,  1969.  Commitswn  stall  proMoUy  await- 

wM  CBMipiVOVffl  V  Vn  ] 

leaHiw  ih 

formation  to  tlie  commissioa, 

Heorini  held  Sept.  25.  1969.  Staff  invesUfation  in 
procross  with  respect  to  review  ol  applicant's 
exMtits  and  records  to  result  in  preparation  ol 
fM  Mhibits  and  testimony  it  deemed  necessary. 

Hoortni  held  on  SepL  29,  1969  Awaiting  request 
Irani  the  company  to  revise  depreciation  rates 
before  staff  exhibits  can  be  completed. 

Haorint  koM  Oct  14.  1969.  Staff  is  reviewing 
eompeny  exhibits  and  records  to  result  m 
lion  ol  staff  tihitxts  and  testimony. 
heM  Oct  9,  1969.  SUft  investigation  n 
with  rosjioct  to  review  ol  applicant's 
md  records  to  result  in  preparation  ol 
(M  oihMs  and  testimony. 

Hearing  hoM  Nov.  25,  1969.  Eihibits  submitted  by 
die  eompeny.  Commission  staff  is  in  the  process 
ol  lOMOwmg  coopon  oxhibdi  wbjcli  will  roaoN 
is  pmperatnn  tt  staff  exhfeits. 

Poodiag  commission  action. 

Hearing  acheduled  tor  Feb.  13, 1971 

HMring  held  Jan.  9,  1970.  Staff  investigation  in 
progress  with  rnpect  to  review  ol  applicant's 
exhibits  and  records  to  result  ia  preparation  ol 
staff  eiiiAito  and  testimony. 
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TABLE  L-IJTIUTY  RATE  INCREASE  REQUESTS  PENDING  BEFORE  STATE  UTIUTY  COMMISSIONS  AS  OF  JAN.  19. 1970-tontlBUOd 


Amount  requested  by  eatofoiy 


tommbsioa 


CoMpaay 


Elaciiic 


Gm        ToloplMno         Date  filed    SUtus 


Wisconsin  Public  Sorvleo  torn. 


Sharon 


,,_^-  ».«92    Nov.   7.19G9   Hearing  hold  Doc  W,  1969.  Strt  invostifrtionia 

Tolophonoto - *'''~  '  progress  with  respect  to  rovww  oi  applicant^t 


ogress , —  

exhibits  and  records  to  rosolt  in  preparation  of 
staff  exhibits  and  testimony.  .     .     . 

12.225    Nov.  111969    HMring  hold  Doc  9,  1960.  Still  mvosbgatBo  in 

^  '  progron  with  rMpoct  to  review  e«  applieanrs 

exhibits  and  records  to  ronit  hi  proporatioo  of 
staff  oxhibib  and  testimony. 

uajS*  Nov.  14,1969    HMring heW  Doc  17, 1969. CwimwJoa staJfroMm- 

♦"•** mended  ttio  amount  requested  be  grantod.  For- 

mal order  lorthcoming.  .    .      .j^ 

17  583    Dec    2. 1969    HMring  hold  Jan.   19,  1971  Commmion  stjR 
St  Croix  Telephone  to "•'"   ""^    ^""      mraifing  delayed  exhibit  to  be  submitted  by  the 

company. 

Evansvllle water., Light Dopartm^rt..  « .-  ^  IJ-^fo   tlS;S"4 tSSXiS I" F*!  Wl 

Tonny  Telephone  to «   jen.  15.1970  Do. 

Anery  Tolophona  to IL 


Weyauwega  Telephono  to. 


Northwestern  Wisconsin  Electric  to. 


Subtotal 

Wyoming  Publk:  Service  Commission... 


Cok'evillo  ToTophono  to... 


8,06>,4St       «4. 231,993 


22.185  766 

1,341   Oct  27,1969   HMring  scheduled. 


Grand  total  M. 


481,121.716     205.492.176     647,757,879 


1  llTJ^vM  thrM  jurisdictions  (D.C.-Md.-Va.)  according  to  the  Maryland  tommission. 

>  Undeloraiined.        , 

•  Amended  Nov  11.19!^  | 


•  AmondodApr.  16, 1961 


•  No  response  relathro  to  amounts. 
'Amended  Iroffl  {17,000,000 

•  Sm  District  ol  tohimbia  and  footnote  2. 

•  Amount  unuedlied. 
MSMtoblM3and7. 


TABLE  2.-FINAL  ACTIONS  TAKEN  SINCE  JUNE  1,  1969.  ON  UTILITY  RATE  INCREASE  REQUESTS  BY  STATE  UTILITY  COMMISSIONS 


Applications  filod  by  catagory 


Electric 


Gm 


Commission  and  Company 


raquostod 


Amount 
granted 


Amount 
requested 


Amount 
grantod 


Amoaat 
raquostod 


Date  of 


Alabama  Public  Sorvico  Commission 

Alaska  Public  ServiM Commissien: 

toMon  Valley  Elaclric  Asaodatioii,  lac 

Alaska  Electric  tijiht »  Power  to....- 

ly  Electric/ 


tloaa 


Nona  . 


S:"" 


Glacier  Highway  Electric  Asaodalian,  Inc.. .^ 

Subtotal  Alaska 

Arizona  Corporation  CommisskNi 

AriiansM  Public  SorviM  Commission: 

Westorn  AriiansM  Taloobono  to 

AriiansM  Wastarn  6m  to 

tolifornia  Public  UtiUtiM  CommisskM: 

Southern  CalHomia  Edison  to 

Pacific  Gm  A  Electric  to 

Pacific  UghtingSarviM  to ■ 

Southern  toUtomia  Cm  to 

Southern  CountiM  Gm  to.. ... ............... — 

Southwest  Cm  Corp.  (San  Bernardino  County,  phaM  1). 

toWomie-PacMc  UUmiM 

toneral  Telephone  to  ol  Camoraia 

Subtotol,  CalHorma -j-.—v-— .-i-.s- 
Coiorado  Public  UtiUtiM  Commissioa :  Mountain  StelH,  TalaplNM  «  T<l*> 

gffph  Co - — ...... — 

Conaectieat  Pablic  UtflitiM  Commisaiaa:  -^ 

Paqael  Cm  to — 

Graonurhich  Gm  to 

Subtotal,  Connecticut 

Dolawara  PiMicSarvica  Commiaaioa _^^. 

Diatriet  ol  CohMbia  PahRc  SorviM  towmliilia 

Flatida  h*le  Secviea  Coma«oa : 

Gaaaral  TatoaheM  to,  ol  Fjprjda..... 

SoatiMra  MTalaphiM  &  Talipaph  to 


000 

7,000 


Denied  ... 

S105.000  ... 

7.000  — 


Jaly  1,1969 
JWM  9.1969 
July    3,1969 


219.000 


112.000  .... 


$1,062,877 


S794,719 


$493,600 


183,000   Juno    1,1969 
Doc    1.1969 


61137,000 


.....*'.^.....-  m;»:w if.iK.ooo j.^  6.}|2 


5,706.000 

5.939.000 

4.311000 

33,000 


1 705;  000 Aag.  26,1969 

5.939,000 »»■ 

*''3iow  "■:;:::::::"""":-■.""""  jum  111999 

^  98,000  75,000  Sant23.1969 

46,M1000  11601000   My    1,1969 


61137.000         46.668,000         49.037.000  32.142.000 


41391000 
31001000 


11675,000 
5,871000   July  1119 


SI  600 
291000 


ttm  . *•«•  27. 1969 

i4;2oo :::::" *«r ».!« 


Noao 


341600 


114, 
144,000.. 


Whiter  Parti  Tateohono  to.. 
FtorMaPudicUtflitiaato.: 

Do  Land  Diviaioa 

Santord  Division 


7.751.000  2.SM.323 

1775^625  im^SOO  July  2Z.1 

^COSOOO  34C«33   JUM  23,1999 


,^^ 


21 692 
U,12S 


21692 
U,US 


Nov.  2119 


Subtotal.  Flarlda. 


34.820 


34.820 


M.  121 625 


1832. 4S6 


Hailaad  Tateahoao  CMMtitiw... 
'    lalTalaahaaato... 


AElactflcto. 


WiWiMTalaahaai «  Elactflc 
toarglaStefctiiiphiaato 

Sabtelal,  Oawgla 

Hawaii  Public  UtiMtea  Commisitoo 
Idaho  Pobiic  UtiUtiM  CemmieriaB: 


IHinois  Commerce  Commissioa: 

Uaioa  Elaclric  to 

Lakeaida  Tajaphaaa  to 


43,600 
34,000 
111300 
31.3S8 


29,200   Jaa.  211970 
3<000    Oct  16,1969 


227, 


Onto. 


"vm,¥a 


lOS^SOO 


Oct  31.1969 


2,151000 


1.232,000 


S^Mri  IBaate 


tisiooo 


1,232,000. 


Oct    3.1969 

'ii'ooo i2.'666"  savtu.iM 

ICOOO  11000   Sa»tl7.U69 

goM  261000  j5a2Sb»»6B 

SIOOO  51000 


FootnotM  at  end  of  table. 
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TABLE  2.-rNAL  ACTIONS  TAKEN  SINCE  JUNE  I,  H»,  ON  OTIIITY  HATE  INCtEASE  HEQWESTS  BY  STATE  UTILITY  COmifHSSIONS— Continued 

AppHcftions  Mad  by  cattfory 


ElKtnc 


Gm 


TtltphoM 


AnKMint 
raqutstwt 


Amount 
trantid 


Amount 
raqutsttd 


Amount 
tnntod 


Amount 


Amount 
fiinlod 


Daiooi 

final 


T«M«II 

Liowlo  HafeMal  6m  C»,  Ik 

Contral  Indiana  Caa  Ca,  lac... 


<n 


(0 


TanoHaata 


Aurora  Utilitias. 


Unilod  Ti 
BkifltM. 
Upland.. 

Subtotal. 
paStata 


U- 

Ca— 
Ca... 


(0 


i3- 
Oct. 

Dae. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Get 

Nov. 

Jin. 

Jin. 
Jan. 


1,1969 

31. 1969 
19.1969 

29. 1970 
16. 1970 
16. 1970 
19. 1069 

6.1969 
30. 1970 

9. 1970 
9, 1970 


:  Vaa  Baraa  T( 


«5.345 


115.431    May    1,1969 


Kansas  Stita  Corporation  Conmissioa: 

Cuba  ToioptMMM  Co 

Salamstoa  Farmors  Talapliona  Co. 


4.0S3 
2.061 


1,200 
2.061 


Jont  19. 1969 
Joly     1, 1969 


Kantacky  PaMc  Sanica  Camaiissian:  Soaik  Canlral  BaB  Ti 
Liaiiiiiii  PaWcSarwca  Commission:  GuH  States  UBBHas  Co 

Haina  PuMic  Utilitm  Commssion. .... 

Maryland  PuMic  Sanica  Commission 

Ciiosapoalia  •  Potomac  Ti 

Columbia  Gas  ol  Maryland,  tac 


$•21097 


JS02.J3I 


6^114 
920.052 


3.261 
09,«2 


150.000 


34.000.000 


2S.I970 
22.762,000    Jan.  14,1970 


Massachusatts  Dopartmaat  ol  Public  UtiMias: 

BaatsnGasCe 

-       Mystic  VaBoy  6as 

lawfanea  Gas  0* 

Lynn  Gas  Ci. 

NaitliSiMfoCaBCa.- 

WimiimHiM  <M  Ca 

WadwutlGasCa 


3.500.000 

1,014,150 
118.700 
1*9.350 
255,400 
324,250 
100i4S» 
55,200 


1.974.003 
413.541 
119.700  . 
174, 332  . 
41,074  . 
213.702  . 
100.450 
39.824 


Jan.  29. 197a 
Fob. 17. 197a 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Dol 

Do. 

Do. 


SMMalaL  Massackusatta.. 


5.557.500 


3.075.626 


rVbnC  SflfVm  COMNNBMI! 


MfS  PMMf  I 


COIIMMB#n  rVW9f  Ov. •.... 

MidH|aaGasU1rii«asCa 

MidMaan  CansaWatad  *rOs  Oa... 
Tri-Caanty  Elaetric  CaoporaBw. 

ITctaokanaCo 

tin  Micmisn  ^aar  Oa... 


SsMotil,  Midirfan. 


._       t29ilS;M        $1CS1<I 


\m.m 
nSton' 


mm 


2S.  194, 000 

'2.  ISO,  bob 


21.301000 


l,3C0.MI2 
4.179,(U 


H.SIS  16,920   Jvnal9.1969 

SapL29, 1969 

„ Sapt29, 1969 

Nov.  13, 1969 

Juno  6,1969 

Nov.  S,  1969 

122.939               lit  939    No*.    2,1969 
Oac    S.I9C9 


29.7I7.72S 


17.124.729 


S7.3301I 


21 141 219 


139. 4SB 


131455 


Dtpaitmonl  ol  PoWic  Saivico: 

Gapkar  Stats  Tttapkono  Co 

TilisHiaiCo 


400.000 
171.000 


390,000 
171.000 


Aug.  20. 1969 
Johr  22.1969 


571,000 


521,000 


MliMiafi  PaMie  Sorvfea  Oammi 
Misaanh  Public  Sorrico  Co 

•asSofvieaCn 

Union  Elsctrie  U 

LarisdaGasCa 


5^250.000  5,126,724 Ml  22,1969 

4.IZ1I0B  3,101000 Joly  21.1969 

U,200,00B  11231730 Oct.  31.1969 

1871000  4,550,000 Aaf.  25.1969 

„ 44,S00.ObO  30,600,400    Oct     2,1969 

_ 521.000  521,000   Sopt  18. 1969 

135.000  135.000 Jmm  15,1969 


17.4511 


I5.3C3.4S 


11.025.1 


7.705. 000 


45,021,000 


suni4 


IMraaka  State  BaitaoyCoi 
■•mBb  PaMieSanriBaCami 
mm  Bappafciia  hiMfc  UWitias  _^ 
HNf  Jafsoy  Baord  af  Public  UtiMy 
Noai  Maxioa  PuMic  Sofvica  Coauno 

Co 

Co 


291, 13B 


4,003,930  DaaM „ Dae.  17,1960 

m,130._ SapL11196B 


No*  Yark  SM»  PiMc  Sorvica  I 

Niaaara  mtm^fmmOmp 

Caraiai  Nakiial  Gas  Carp 

'■alN«*Yoft,  tac 

I  ToMokana  Co.  ol  UpalBta  Now  York,  hB.. 


n.wt,m 


n,9«9,900 _ Oct  23.1969 

101000  101227  Juno  24. 1969 

I,201080  1.0O2.2OO Jaa.  21, 1970 

01.000  n.000    My    1.1969 


rYork. 


17.9*5,900 


1.912.1 


1.101427 


01.1 


81.000 


NortkCaroSna 

LooTaia»lMa«C*. 

I  BaB  TaL  «  TaL  CiL 

iT iiiO 

Eastara  Kawan  TslogiMM  Oo. 


2311013 

3.  I3S.  100 

29.571 

45.906 


142,437  My  211969 

•1.124.000  July    11969 

21571  July     7,1969 

45.900  Joly    7.1969 


Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


iir 
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TABLE  2.-FIBAL  ACTIONS  TAKEN  SINCE  JUNE  I,  1980.  ON  UTIUTY  BATE  INCIEASE  REQUESTS  BY  STATE  UTILITY 


Applications  filed  by  catataiy 


Citctrie 


Gas 


Commission  and  Campany 


Amoont 


Amount 
giantad 


raqoaotad 


Amaant 
traatad 


Dateol 
final 


Ohio  Public  Utilitios  Commissiea: 
OhioVilltyGisCo.: 

East  Livorpool 

New  Boston 


S231000 

1861 


8::::: 


Ooe.    9.1969 


SubtoUl,  Ohio. 

Oklahoma  Corporation  Con...,, .- -.---v— :-«-.; v-.--.l       a- 

Orecon  Public  Utility  Commission:  Paafic  Northwest  BoH  Tolopnono  Co. 


243.1 


» 


NOM  . 


None  . 
812.400,000 


81.427,315    Ooe.  22,1909 


PMnsvlwnia  Public  Utility  Commission: 
rfiiiadeiphia  Electric  Co 


829,707,184 


Mercer  Gas  Co. 
Editable  Gas  Ca. 


wo  707  iu  —    '•ov.  24,1969 

^■...•..-." i7;-2« -   -i7:2a-.:;::::™:::;i_L •^•.V}»g 

:.„ 762;  500  762,500 July  IS,  1969 


Subtotal.  Pennsylvania- 

Rhode  Island  Public  UtinHas  Cammission 


Sauth  Carallna  Publk  Sanrica 
Graanwood-Unitod  Telapbooo 

Southern  Boll  Telophono 

Rock  Hill  Tetepkone 

CoiiBm  Pipe  Lino 


29,707,184 
None  . 


29,707.184 


779,761 
None  . 


779,761 


None  . 


155,554 


155,554  .. 


754.000  694.000  July  31.1969 
657,000  657,080  SopiUlOOO 
2M,000  231000  Ooe  13,1909 
.r?. Oac  16,1969 


Subtotel.  South  CaroTina. 


155,554 


155,554 


1,695.000 


1,501 000 


Oakala  Public  UtiUtias  I 

Sioux  Valley  Telephone  Co 

Armour  Independent  Telophono  Co. 


21,260 
1148 


a,260    My  25,1969 
lia   itm  5,1909 


Sottotsl.  South  DakoU 

Tonnessoo  Public  Service  Commission:  Uoitod 

Co. 
Utah  Public  Service  Commission :  Utah  Telephone  Co. 
Venae at  UMie  Service  Csmmieiion 

Vininia  State  Corporation  Commission 
United  Inter-Moui 


■ltr<4laaelMa  Tolophona 


29.417 
2, 052;  212 

302,579 


29,417 
1,377,741    *■■.    1.1909 

202,  »8    la*.    5,1970 


lountain  Tetophone  Co.. 
Hairioaaburi  Talepbaea  Ca 


SZ2.526 
781000 


800.000   July  29,1969 
419.000   Jaea   5,1970 


Subtotal.  Virtinia .--t----,;---.il----..;ii:^- 

Washlnjton  Utilities  and  TransporUtioo  Commnsion:  Pacilic  Northwest 
Boll  Telephone  Co ; 

West  Viriin'ia  PubHc  Service  Commission: 

Consumers  Gas  Utility  Co 

Camatia  Natural  Gas  Co... 


1,611526  l,aiQOO 

21701000  14.000.000    Nov.  211969 


Indopondent  Gas  Co 

Holdon  Gas  Co 

Wayne  Gas  Co....... 

Lofon  Gas  Co 


41,700 
11470 
17,000 
15.000 
21000 
1000 


21.900 Jan.  16,1970 

15,200 •*&    5,1969 

9)900 NOK.    3,1969 

11,800 :i A«t    7,1969 

23^000 »aeL22.l960 

r.SM hm.    7.1969 


Subtotal.  West  Virtinia.. 


IHIM 


09.400 


Wisconsin  Public  Sorvica  Commisaion: 

Wisconsin  Public  Sorvica  Cai^ 

Wisconsin  Gas  Co 

Natural  Gas.  Inc .-:  —  --- 

Universal  Tolephona  ol  Northern  Wisconsin. 
Wuconttn  fWWTw  Gn ©• —  •.... — -----. 

American  Gas  Co.  of  Wisconsia,  Inc 

Wisconsin  Michifan  Power  Co 

Headwaters  Telephone  Co — 

Kavkauna.Wis 

CaseoTateehenaCo 

Wisconsin  Telephone  Co ~ 

General  Talephone  Co.  ci  Wisooatia _ 

Ood(e  County  Teluhoao  Co 

Many  Natural  Gas  CWWy ^. 

Cliipvewa  voenly  Toiapaeae  va.,  lac. ...... 

ShaMa«,Wit~ -~- 

Madtaate  A  Qaet*  Co 


5,1(7,000 


2,001000  . 


6^447,000 


4.081000 

"269.  bob' 


tat-  22,1969 

4,112.000 Be. 

17. iNov.  20.1969 

27,000  1927    July  25,1969 

3,501000 SepL12.1969 

m Ma*.  14,1969 

1 000  ...  -  — 


105.  ( 


232,000 


251000 


o 


4,700 
501000 


Oct  23,1969 

11,000  1941    Aaf.    4.1969 

Jii?f    7.1969 

11,50  Jaeo24.1909 
1.050  Jane  4.1909 
2.000    Jane  13. 1900 

„»Jahr    1.1969 

Juh    11969 

21217    Od[  211909 

A«  111900 

"».O0O"..." Sept  19, 1989 


4,700 


U,900 

1.000 
2,000 


44.100 


5.399.000 


2.251500         11.101700 


1261700 


91200 


52.566 


Wyomint  Public  Sorviee  Cammii 
Mootaaa4MMla  WBBtaa  Ca.. 
Chayanna  UgM.  Faal «  Poanr  Oa. 
WyaauaiGasCa 


161000 


SubtotaC 


t 


127,918  95,  M» . Dae  17.1989 

142,000  51052 June  13. 1969 

O.OOO  42,000 Auf.    4.1960 


41319 


1(1  OBO 


41419 


311 9U 


187.995 


6,^  total l(7.309.0a        130.741329        141447,904         04,993.817        222.903.95(        106,731745 


Total) 
Total  I 


aat  leeaealad.  electric,  tas.  and  telophono w?i2i'S 

aatpaalad.  eloctric  tas,  and  tatophooo 3Z«,0Bi.»s 


ol  toll  sops ratioaa  aBowed  take 
anKnanca  rates  accaptaMo  to  company  subsoqi 


1  No  amounts  suppNad  aa  requastad 
>  Ameaat  inaM  roOeeto  ameaal  el 
•  CNyaaaadIp 

Tablk  1— rotal  aUcMe,  get.  and  Ulephtmm 
rmt€tmenmmrmpu«tapemdtm§b€form  State 
VtiHtf  Commtatlons  aa  of  January  19, 1970, 
by  Stat* 

AUttwoi* -  (•) 

AUska BIOO.OOO 

(«> 

(>) 


luant  to  Stan  npart. 

Color«do 

Connecticut 

DeUwara   


charte  incraasad  from  $1  to  $3.51 


District  of  OolumbU.. 

FlorltU   

OaorgU 

HawiOl    


Calif ornU . 177,402,000     Idaho 


•1,366.000 
190.000 
0) 

08,10.000 
34,8a8,0M 

n.«as.io« 

1.  oil,  400 
11. 881. 689 


Tiiitir>in OlST,  400, 808 

~~~™-"~~  1.027,008 


Iowa 


gimtiM'iky 
Loatslaaa 
Maine 

Maryland 


6,703,668 

6, 872. 1S8 

94,000,000 

126,826 


—  (•) 
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Tablb  \ — Continued 

Maoaachuaetta    •68,707.413 

Michigan    108.953.830 

Minnesota (')    (•) 


Mississippi 
lllasourl   .. 
MontAn*  .. 
Nebraska   . 


Nevada    

New  Hampshlr*. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 


New  York 

North  Carolina-. 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 


Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 
Rhode  Island. 


South  Carolina-. 

South  Dakota 

Tenne 
Texas 


Utah 

Vermont . 

Virginia 

Washington   .. 

West   Virginia. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming . 


a.  178.  000 

8.448.500 

1.300.000 

•14.009 

3.033.000 

V) 
18.  450.  000 
S.  635.  635 

336. 108. 333 
1.  300.  000 

(') 
161.110.  4»4 

1.953.386 

9.446.585 

41.  109.940 

9.  579.  000 

4.  407.  300 

'  138.  694 

1.078.998 

3,364,000 

35.  300.  866 

3,717.000 

15.  480.  800 
34,484.  117 

1.341 


■See  District  of  Columbia  and  footnote  3. 
table  1.  supra. 

•  Does  not  regulate  electric  and  gas  util- 
ities. 

''  Does  not  regulate  electric  and  telephone 
utilities. 

*  No  response  to  questionnaire. 
'  See  table  7. 

Tablk  4. — 10-year  summarj/.  outsidt  consult- 
ants' fees  paid  by  State  utility  commisions 
for  the  years  1960-70 

Alabama (') 

Alaska   863.509  81 

Arlaona (-') 

Arkansas 39.456.84 


Mississippi 
Missouri    .. 
Montana  .. 
Nebraska  .. 


Nevada    

New  Hampshire. 

New   Jersey 

New  Mexico 


New   York    

North   Carolina 
North  Dakota  .. 
Ohio 


California  .. 

Colorado 

Connecticut 
Delaware 


(') 
33.700.00 
(•) 
I') 


Oklahoma 

Oregon    

Pennsylvania  . 
Rhode  Island 


District  of  Columbia 71. 033.  33 

Florida (<)116,000.  00 

Georgia (') 

Hawaii 71.000.00 


South  Carolina 
South  Dakota  . 

Tennessee 

Texas  


Idaho  ... 
Illinois    . 
Indiana 
Iowa 


Kansas    .. 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 


Total 


.»  1.334.371.771 


Maryland 

Maaaacbusetta 


'None. 

'Did  not  supply  amounts  as  requested. 


Minnesota 


46.  745. 

38 

<•) 

(•) 

lao. 1S4 

10 

363.163 

01 

(') 

(') 

67,600 

00 

84.190 

19 

130.000 

00 

38.400 

00 

(') 

Utah    

Vermont  .. 
Virginia  ... 
Washington 


West  VlrglnU 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


(') 
$100,410.84 
38.963.43 
(') 

6,000.00 
(') 
('> 
SO.  000.  00 

139,  770. 80 
7,  130.  00 
38. 189.  73 
(•) 

(') 

16.  000.  00 
(•) 
40.000.00 

7. 740.  00 
19.111.00 
(') 
(») 

66,603.00 

130.  000.  00 

31,330.00 

83. 996.  00 

18. 000.  00 
<•> 


Total    1,838,001.43 

>  None. 

>  Unknown. 

•  This  amount  not  totally  expended  to  date, 
expected  to  be  by  July  1970. 


TABLE  1-UECTRIC  lATE  INCREASE  REQUESTS  PENDINfi  BEFORE  THE  FEDERAL  POWER  COMMISSION  AS  OF  JAN.  23.  1170 


DalstM 


Ststat 


WiiamSMi-MidiitM  Powcf  Ca 
(Ocooti  ElKtiic  CsopentnsX 

SSMllMni  ladisas  tm  I  ElKthc 
Ca.  (City  si  iasper.  la<.X 


Dukt  ttmi  Ca.  <72  vMiaas 
citstsaMfsX 


Jmm  2S.  ItM 
A«t  301 IM 

Asa.  27.  IKB 


S31, 100    SuspMdtd;  parties  ha««  bsan 

RV^BM|      HiVVllflfi      aNRHII 


132.274 


l.tSI.OOO 


MSHMf  Mttltllieilt 
•Sf 

ItrMi 


iMWMdl 


wcrsss*    Stslss 


BoJisii  EdiSM  Ca.  (BottM  Fab.  2S,I9U  $57,740    Psntfinc 

Gm  C«.X 
Oisnt*  8  RodiliiMl  UtriitMs  Co.      0«.     1.1969  »<4,97S  Do. 

(Ikcklsad  Elsctnc  C«.X 
Usiaa  ElsetTic  Co.  (Misaouri  D«.  22.1969  III,  Ml  Dsi 

rvKti  t  LiRtit  Co ). 

Tslili 


3.275.171 


>SeatM»7. 


TABLE  1-fEOEKAL  MWIt  COMMISSION  PIPUINE  RATE  INCREASES  KNDIN«  AS  OF  JANUARY  It.  1*70 


SMai 


nmm  6ss  Tfiaiwiiiiia  Ce n.700,000    Aat.ll.lMS    Rats  at  ratsni  iiciM, 

nMttefi  pending  bcfMV 


3,349,000    Aat.    I.IMI    BHi st  w<ani  iiciii*: liesf- 


IIPsasNsisfsieasOs. 31.M«.2t5    S«K  «.I9U    BMs •(  rttura  bslofa  Csai- 

liniaii:  otkaf  matlan 
balora  EumiiMr 
11,344.770    Fik.    3.1960    RaaototioM  to  ba  tied  to  akeve 

$1,123,297    Oct   I3,I9IB    Matf'ralsni  batera  Cam- 


ItfWKV  ON  OllMf  MStlHS 

KiMdaM  Isr  Fsk.  It.  lt7«L 
t,  314, 315    Oct  30.im    llalaa«ralMnidaci«ad:s8Mr 

■isttan  batsra  Eaatiaar. 
5b7tl,7IB    Dec  27,ltU    Rata  at  ratiini  balen  Caa»- 


Altanqaia  Gas  Triaiaiiiiiss  Ce.. 
Mwialactsraf  Li(M  aa4  Heil  Ce. . 


1.752.043    A#r.  15,1018    SasM  at  akOMi 
NasMCasOa 1,I4S,M8    Oac.  27.  ItM  Da. 


aa  atket  antlan  Is  ks 


CaaaaMatad  Gaa  Sapply  Car^. 


152.110    Api.  lS,lt6t 
14,K0,t3S    Oac  31.  ItU    Rata  al  ratan  kaiara 


Haahap  on  other  matlart 
KiMdulad  tor  March  24, 
ItTa 
12,30% 4tl    Jaly  M,IM8    SaaMSiakeva 

Pi»e«aeCa fl«^92S    Ayr.    l.Ui8    Uadar  iM  saatyalL 

n.i(2,2a4    Dae    1,  UN    Piitaaiiai  waJaiMsa 
^kaMsd      Jaaasiy 


Compaair 


Amount  o( 
annual 
laeraase    Data  iiad 


StatH 


CatamkiaGatTraniaiiasioaCe..      17.325,942    Apr.  15,1969 


Unrtad  Fuai  Gas  Ca 

Kantucfcy  Cas  TiaaaauHiMi  CsipL 


Attantle  Seaboard  Corp 

Ptnhandla  Easttin  Pipa  Uaa  Cs.. 


NalMiai  Gaa  Pipaliaa  Ca 
afAsMfin. 


Citia*  Setvitt  6ai  Ce. 


t,  la.  OM 


5,454,000 
21, 550, 761 


5,701.000 
44,471,157 

4,2Mi4B} 

M,  090.776 


Apr.  15,1069 
Ap(.  15,1969 


SSy 


15,1969 
5,1969 


Dac    2.1969 
May  29.1969 

Ne«.  14, 1969 
Jana  20, 1969 


1.779.414    Oac  22,1919 


Rata  of  raturn  bafort 

Commission; 
ConlaraiKa  on  ottiar  malttrs 

idiadulad  tor  Fabruary  3, 

1970. 
Samt  IS  abova. 
Rata  ol  raturn  bafora 

Committion: 
Olbar  mattan  under  staff 

analysis. 
Sama  as  above. 
Rata  ol  raturn  balora 

Commits  ion: 
Satttamant  conlartnca  on  all 

matters  schadultd  tor 

Fabruary  II   197a 
Tracks  supplier  incraatas: 

reaolatioe  lied  to  above 

Mint. 
Rato  M  return  batora  Com- 

Mitsion:  satttamant  oSar 

aa  all  matttrs  pandini 

batora  Commission. 
Tracks  supplier  incraatet; 

resolution  tied  to  above 

filial. 
Rata  ol  raturn  balora  Ex- 

aoiinar ;  haarisi  on  otiiar 

mattan  acfcadawd  lor 

Mar.  31  1970. 
Tradu  supplier  incraeaea; 

letetotion  tied  to  above 

Mint 


April  30,  1970 
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AOMUStOf 

annual 


CoMpeay 


Data  Mad 


Stotut 


Texas  Gas  Trsntmittioa  Corp....    136,113,047    J«ae27,19(« 


1^031,437    Nov.    7,1969 


Missittippi  Rwer  Traatmlsttoa 

Pacific  Gas  Transmitttoa  Ce J'55i'??5 

Southern  Natural  Gai  Co 37, 130, 641 


1,067,340    July     1,1969 


Auf.    1,1969 
Aug.  IS,  1969 


Rata  ol  raturn  and  tax  de- 
praciation  before  Commit- 
aion;  liearini  on  ottiar 
matters  tchadaled  for 
June  2  1970 

Tracks  supplier  increases; 
Consolidated  with  above 
Mint. 

Settlaaiant  conferences  beinf 
held  currantly. 

Before  Commission. 

Rata  of  return  and  tax 
depredation  bafora  Com- 
mission;  otiier  matters 
under  ttail  analysis. 


Ill 


■See  taMo  7.  I 

Tabu  7. — Total  rata  1ncr6ase  requests  pend- 
ing a*  of  January  19,  1970.  before  StaU 
regulatory  eommiuions,  the  Federal  Power 
Commission,  and  a  partial  Ust  of  subte- 
qwaU  fUtngs  ■ 

States:  I 

neetrlc X—  8481.131,716 

Oas I--  306. 493. 176 

Telephone — J 647,767,879 

Subtotal —     1,384,871,771 

Federal  Pow«r  Commission: 

Electric 8.376.978 

Oaa   pipeline — -        441,468,889 

Subtotal   .- 444,784,867 

iKcaxAsx  Ktnuiars,  nuat  snrcx  jAiruAaT  le. 

1970,    THAT    HATI    COICK    TO    OU«    ATTXNTIOir 
THKOtTOH      TBA9S      rTTBLICATXONB  ^ 

California: 

General  Telephone  (elec- 
tric)    M.  400. 000 

Pacific     Oas     *     Beotrtc 

(gas)    20,600,000 

Pacific  Telephone  (tele- 
phone)             196,000.000 

San  Diego  Oaa  *  Kleotric 

(gas)    8.634.000 

California  Pacific  XTtUlttes 

(electric)    -  236,  000 

238. 760. 000 


Florida:   General  Telephone 
(telephone)   . — 

Kentucky: 
Western     Kentucky     Gaa 

(gas)    . — 

LouUvUle  Gas  *  Beetrlo 

(gaa)    

TTnlon  Light.  Heat  ft  Power 

(gaa)    

Peoplel  Oaa  (gas) 

London  Gaa   (gaa) 

Leslie    County    TXtlepbone 

Oo.   (telephone) 


New  Jersey:  ' 

PabUe  serrloe  gas  and  elee- 
trto: 

(Gaa) 

(Baetrlo)  


Mew  Tork: 
Central 


GM    8k 


Electric 
Gaa 


Pennaylyanla: 
PennsylTanla      Power 
Light  (eleotrlo) 


Amount  el 
anneal 
inaaeae    Date  filed 


SIstua 


$2, 378, 650    Nov.  14, 1969    Tracks  supplier  increases; 
Contalidatad  with  above 
Minf. 
238,600    Aug.  26,1969    Under  staff  analytic 


Lawranceburt  Gat  Trantmitsion 

South'ceorgia  Natural  Gas  Co....       1,340,475   Sept  3?,  1969    Hearings  tdieduled  for 

Apr.  Zl,  19/0. 
45, 203    Nov.  14, 1969    Tracks  supplier  incrseses; 
CoRtolidatad  with  above 
fiiinc. 

Colorado  Interstate  Gas  Co 8,235.887    Oct     3,1969    Hearings  sdieduled  for 

July  7, 1970. 

United  Gas  Pipe  Line  Co 33,099,134    Oct  31, 1969    "^jg,Ji',*Jf ^jQ^^ 

Total' 441,485,889 


Pennsylvania  Electric  Util- 
ities   (electric) $24,000,000 

40,000,000 


Washington: 
General   Telephone    (tele- 
phone)     3,333,703 

Washington    Natural    Gas 

(gim).. 700.000 


3, 033, 703 

Wisconsin: 

Wisconsin   Electric   Power 

(electric)    8,300,000 

Subtotal   382,068,600 

Grand  total  (SUtes, 
FPC,  and  subse- 
quent    filings 2, 161, 166, 238 

>  There  has  been  no  attempt  on  the  part 
of  staff  to  do  a  Btate-by-SUte  follow-up  to 
the  information  provided  by  the  commis- 
sions for  table  1,  abore. 


17. 000, 000 

1. 539.719 

8.22X643 

341, 216 

236,000 

13,820 

94.000 

6,875,897 


8,000,000 
68,000.000 

72,000,000 


S.  700, 000 
1.000.000 

8,700,000 


10.  000. 000 


THE  CRISIS  IN  EDUCATION 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Educa- 
tion. I  am  Increasingly  eomcemed  about 
our  failure  to  achieve  equal  educational 
opportunity  and  about  the  financial  crisis 
facing  schools  at  all  levels  in  our  system. 

I  feel  that  our  goal  for  the  1970's  must 
be  what  I  would  call  "total  educational 
opportunity"  for  every  American — genu- 
ine access  to  high  quality  schools  from 
the  earliest  years  of  life  through  2  or  4 
yean  of  college  or  other  post-secondary 
training. 

And  to  meet  this  goal,  the  Federal 
Government  must  commit  greater  finan- 
cial resources,  again  at  all  levels. 

In  recent  weeks  I  have  discussed  my 
Ideas  on  programs  and  funding  in  three 
statements— a  speech  to  leading  educa- 
tors in  my  ovn  state  of  Massachusetts, 
tpstjmnny  before  the  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee, and  prei>ared  remarks  for  a 
f<>ftlitinn  of  Massachusetts  college  and 
university  students,  faculty  and  adminis- 
trators seeking  greater  Federal  aid  to 
higher  education.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  three  statonents  awear 
in  the  RccoKD  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Bbooks,  as  follows: 
ADoaaaa  or  SniAToa  EowAan  M.  Kumaui  sx 

THS  AmraAL  AmranBTsaroMa'  Oomaesitca 

or  MaaascHuaana  Bmcaroaa  nr  AxRaaar. 


R  la  a  great  privilege  for  me  to  be  here 
tonight  at  this  education  conference.  For 


you  are  leading  educators  In  Maasacbtisetts. 
and  therefore  In  the  nation.  You  have  de- 
voted your  professional  lives — and  in  great 
part  your  peiaonal  lives — to  the  noble  enter- 
prise of  educating  our  nation's  youth.  And 
you  are  now  considering,  during  this  four- 
day  conference,  one  of  the  ntoat  critical  Is- 
sues which  our  troubled  nation  faces  today: 
"Education  for  Survival  in  the  '70's." 

Our  primary  goal  mtist  be:  To  give  every 
individual  In  this  nation  a  genuine  oppor- 
tunity for  high  quality  education. 

That  goal  la  easily  stated.  But  achieving 
It  is  a  dilBcnlt  task.  We  have  made  great 
strldea — prlmarUy  thnni^  efforts  of  people 
such  as  yourselves.  But  the  obstacles  are 
many.  We  have  a  long  way  to  go. 

Most  serious,  perhaps,  are  two  major  and 
reUted  |»ablems:  First,  how  do  we  pay  for 
education?  Second,  bow  do  we  achieve  edu- 
cational opportonltyf 

The  financial  crlala  In  education  today  is 
truly  staggering.  And  the  fiscal  dilemma  af- 
fects the  very  quality  of  our  achools.  Too 
often  the  controIUng  question  becomes: 
"How  moch  does  It  cost,"  rather  than  "How 
can  we  beat  educate  the  children  ?" 

Nearly  one  in  every  four  Americans  is 
now  attending  denMntary  or  secondary 
school.  Last  year,  local  educational  agencies 
spent  over  $34  Mnion.  The  cost  at  educa- 
tion rose  by  13  pec  cent.  And  total  education 
costs  are  expected  to  doable  by  the  end  of 
the  decade. 

Here  in  ICassachuaetta,  we  have  about  1.2 
million  public  s<Aiool  students.  This  year 
expenditures  exceed  f  1  bUlltm  for  the  first 
time. 

Tet  despite  this  impreaalve  oommltznent, 
annual  per  pupU  expenditure  In  Massachixs- 
etts  is  wei:  below  the  national  average. 

A  state  which  established  the  first  public 
school  system  in  the  United  States  cannot 
afford  to  slip  from  preeminence.  A  naUon 
which  prides  Itself  on  democracy  and  In- 
formed cltlsens  cannot  Ignore  educational 
needs.  Jefferson  called  America  the  "last, 
beet  hope  of  mankind."  But  without  a  first- 
rate,  well-financed  educational  system,  that 
hope  cannot  long  survive. 

Where  Is  the  money  going  to  come  from? 
Certainly  not  from  property  taxes,  which  for 
yean  were  the  traditional  sotirce.  In  Massa- 
chusetts, local  tajqiayers  alresMly  pay  over 
70  per  cent  of  the  school  budget — compared 
to  the  national  average  of  53  per  cent.  More- 
over, property  taxes  are  r^resshre-^laclng 
the  gieateat  burden  on  thoee  who  are  least 
able  to  pay. 

I  beUeve  that  the  Federal  Government 
muat  assume  a  laiger  share  ot  school  budgets 
than  the  preeent  average  of  7  percent.  For 
edaeathm  has  natkmal  dtvMende.  A  better 
educated  populace  maaaa  a  atrongw  econ- 
omy and  a  healthier  aodety.  Moreovw,  with 
the  high  mobility  In  America  today,  an  indl- 
vMiua  very  lOcely  win  no*  work  and  aettle 
down  In  the  eonunonlty  where  he  w«nt  to 
aAooL 

bi  adiUtian,  the  Pedecal  Gowmment  im  In 
a  unique  position  to  raise  vitally-needed  edu- 
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cstlon  money.  It  ftlone  c«n  provide  coor<Un«- 
tlon  and  le*d«r*hlp.  It  alone  has  the  over- 
view and  the  capacity  to  stimulate  needed 
programs.  It  alone  can  meet  effectively  pub- 
Uclza  new  Innovatlona  throughout  the  United 
States. 

Tou  are  all  familiar  with  this  year's  appro- 
priations battle.  The  Administration  initially 
sought  half  a  billion  dollars  less  than  was 
spent  In  fiscal  1M9.  Congress  Increased  the 
budget  request  by  •!  J  bUUon — whUe  mafcing 
offsetting  cuts  of  over  96.8  bUllon  In  other 
appropriations  such  as  defense  spending  and 
other  lower  priority  areas. 

But  the  President  vetoed  the  bill — against 
the  will  of  a  majority  of  Congress,  and  a  ma- 
jority of  American  citizens. 

As  a  result,  actual  appropriations  for  ed- 
ucation are  only  42  per  cent  of  the  amount 
authorised  by  Congress.  After  receiving  t80.7 
million  for  education  In  1969.  Massachusetts 
gets  only  (SOI  million  this  year  under  the  bill 
finally  accepted  by  the  President.  And  the 
budget  request  for  next  year  would  give 
Massachusetts  only  $45.7  million. 

This  is  shortsighted,  mindless,  budget-cut- 
ting of  the  worst  sort.  It  refiects  a  distorted 
set  of  national  priorities  which  I  cannot 
accept.  Surely  a  nation  which  pays  an  aver- 
age of  over  91.400  a  year  In  armaments  for 
each  South  Vietnamese  soldier,  can  afford 
more  than  $64  a  year  for  each  American 
school  child. 

I  fought  for  Increased  education  appro- 
priations last  year.  Many  of  you  here  to- 
night were  Involved  In  that  appropriations 
effort  with  me.  We  will  fight  again  this  year. 
I  think  that  chances  are  good  for  getting 
some  Increased  funds. 

But  as  we  increase  the  Federal  share.  I  urge 
also  an  Increase  in  the  state  share.  Massa- 
chusetts has  Improved.  But  we  suil  rank  low 
among  states  in  aid  to  education. 

More  state  aid  would  end  the  rigid  depend- 
ence on  property  taxes  as  a  source  of  school 
revenue.  It  would  also  serve  as  a  further  in- 
centive, a  show  of  good  faith,  to  the  Federal 
Oovernment.  It  Is  easier  for  Senators  and 
Congressmen  to  vote  the  larger  Federal  funds 
when  we  see  Increasing  state  commitment  as 
well. 

Further,  this  year  I  Introduced  an  amend- 
ment to  the  BSXA  bill  which  provides  for 
granU  of  910  mllUon,  916  million,  then  930 
million  annually  for  planning  and  evaliM- 
tion.  These  grants  would  be  made  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  to  state  and  local 
educational  agencies.  They  In  turn  could  use 
the  funds  to  hire  trained  personnel  or  other- 
wise carry  out  long-range  planning  and  eval- 
uation. They  could  spell  out  goals;  and  how 
they  expect  to  reach  them:  and  then  be  able 
to  systematically  review,  evaluate  and  revise 
their  programs  In  the  light  of  experience. 

I  Introduced  this  amendment  because  I 
know,  from  talks  with  you  and  other  edu- 
cators, that  Immediate  day-to-day  preasures 
preclude  ^tending  on  long-range  planning 
and  evaluation.  Tet  such  activities  are  es- 
sential for  the  moat  effective  utlllxation  of 
resources. 

I  also  think  that  better  evaluations  by  you 
in  the  field  would  help  In  the  appropriations 
fight  in  Washington.  If  you  can  give  us  data 
on  what  programs  work,  we  can  push  for 
those  funds.  U  you  can  spell  out  priorities, 
we  can  act  accordingly.  If  your  evaluations 
rebut  the  critics,  we  can  make  a  better  case. 

So  what  you  do  in  the  state — in  funding 
and  evaltiation — will  help  in  the  Federal 
effort. 

Another  erlUcal  area  In  wblch  I  have 
actad  u  aid  to  private  and  parodilal  aebools. 
As  we  know,  these  schools  In  Maauehuaetts 
are  under  great  financial  pressure.  Several 
have  already  gone  under.  Many  more  are  on 
the  brink. 

We  cannot  allow  private  and  paroeblal 
schools  to  simply  die  out.  TlMy  have  s»vsd 
our  communtUas  well.  TlMy  have  lone 
brought  Hwdal  education  to  tb*  dlaardvan- 


taged.  They  presently  educate  over  15  per 
cent  of  our  children.  They  relieve  the  state 
of  a  tremendous  financial  burden. 

In  the  Senate  this  year.  I  supported  an 
amendment  to  establish  a  Commission  on 
School  Finance — to  study  the  whole  fund- 
ing problem  in  general.  A  major  function 
will  be  to  propose  alternative  approaches  for 
financing  parochial  schools.  I  look  forward 
to  studying  Its  recommendations. 

In  the  meantime.  Immediate  steps  for 
parochial  schools  are  necessary.  At  the  Fed- 
eral level.  I  recommend  higher  funding  of 
Title  III  of  ESEA — to  permit  conUactlng 
wlih  parochial  schools  for  various  educational 
facilities  and  non-rellglous  instruction.  In 
this  way.  we  could  achieve  Inmiedlate  aid 
while  examining  long-term  proposals.  I  have 
written  to  Commissioner  of  Education.  James 
Allen,  requesting  his  reaction  to  the  ap- 
proach. For  clearly  we  must  act  now. 

Adequate  financing  is  critical  to  solving 
the  other  major  problem  which  we  face  In 
education  today.  That's  the  question  of 
achieving  true  equality  of  educational 
opportunity. 

It's  a  popular  phrase  these  days.  Everyone 
Is  for  It.  But  too  often,  the  tough  underlying 
questions  are  ignored.  What  do  we  mean  by 
"equal  educational  opportunity?"  What  are 
the  policy  implications?  What  have  we  done 
to  further  the  goal?  What  still  needs  to  be 
done? 

Tou  are  gathered  here  to  consider  educa- 
tion in  the  '70's.  I  submit  to  you  that  one 
fundamental  commitment  should  underlie 
all  of  your  considerations.  It  is  simply  this: 
Bach  and  every  American  child  should  have 
an  absolute  right  by  birth  to  a  first-rate  edu- 
cation, regardless  of  his  family  background 
and  regardless  of  the  community  In  which  he 
Uves. 

For  the  poor  child,  this  means  equalized 
expenditure  In  his  school.  For  the  black  or 
other  minority  child,  this  means  Integrated 
schools.  For  the  handicapped  child,  this 
means  special  progranu  and  services  to  help 
him  develop  his  full  potential.  For  all  chil- 
dren, this  means  access  to  the  full  range  of 
education — from  the  early  years  all  the  way 
through  college. 

Equal  educational  opportunity  has  been 
the  American  promise  for  generations.  But 
we  have  consistently  failed  to  deliver.  And  I 
suggest  that  this  failure  contributes  to  the 
disruption  and  discontent  In  our  society 
today. 

Our  younger  citizens  see  the  gap  between 
promise  and  reality.  They  see  modern 
schools  in  the  suburbs,  but  grossly  inade- 
quate schools  in  the  inner-city.  They  see 
black  children  stoned,  attacked,  bussed  far 
out  of  their  way — to  avoid  deeegregatlon. 
They  see  money  going  to  Vietnam  which 
could  have  helped  our  poorest  schools.  They 
see  the  hypocrisy  of  a  system  which  holds 
out  the  American  dream  of  equality,  but 
will  not  devote  the  resources  required  to 
make  it  a  reality. 

I  insist  that  this  nation  can  achieve  equal- 
ity of  opportunity  in  education.  I  submit 
that  this  covers  a  wide  range  of  needs.  We 
must  keep  fighting  on  all  fronts. 

rtrtt,  equal  educational  opportimlty 
means  deeegregatlon  of  schools.  The  nation 
Is  now  at  a  crossroads  on  this  whole  issue. 
What  we  say  and  what  we  do  in  the  months 
ahead  will  have  a  profound  effect  on  society 
for  yean  to  oome. 

ICaaaachuaetU  has  been  progressive,  with 
an  Important  racial  imbalance  statute.  I  sin- 
cerely urge  all  clUaans  to  maintain  the  open 
mind  and  open  heart  which  has  character- 
ized most  of  our  citizens  In  the  past. 

I  stand  today  by  the  same  view  which  I 
cxpreaaed  before  the  n.S.  Civil  RlghU  Com- 
mission three  years  ago.  when  I  said: 

"There  Is  virtual  tmanlmlty  among  edu- 
cation authorities  that  school  segregatloo  by 
color,  whether  de  jure  or  de  facto.  Is  harm- 
ful to  school  children,  and  as  long  as  Negro 


children  are  racially  Isolated  in  schools,  they 
will  be  denied  the  equality  of  educational 
opportunity  which  should  be  their  birth- 
right as  Aoterlcan  citizens." 

I  also  support  a  new  and  hard  look  at  the 
North  on  the  whole  question  of  desegrega- 
tion and  racial  Isolation.  As  a  start,  I  am 
pleased  that  the  Senate  recently  appointed 
a  Special  Committee  on  Equal  Educational 
Opportunity  to  make  recommendations. 

We  need  a  consistent  national  policy.  But 
in  the  meantime  J  do  not  feel  that  we 
should  in  any  way  curtail  the  present  effort 
to  end  unconstitutional  discrimination, 
wherever  in  the  nation  it  occurs. 

Second,  equal  educational  opportunity 
means  eliminating  gross  inequalities  In  edu- 
cation spending.  Last  year,  per  pupil  expendi- 
ture by  school  district  In  Massachusetts 
ranged  from  a  low  of  9433  to  a  high  of  91.138. 
Even  within  districts,  there  tends  to  be  dis- 
parities between  per  pupil  expenditures  at 
Individual  schools. 

And  in  almost  all  states  of  the  nation, 
funding  often  bears  a  reverse  correlation  to 
need.  The  low-income  schools,  the  core  city 
schools,  the  schools  with  the  greatest  needs 
for  disadvantaged  students — these  schools 
tend  to  receive  the  least  funds. 

These  local  disparities  are  paralleled  and 
exacerbated  at  the  national  level.  New  York, 
for  example,  averages  91.251  per  pupil,  while 
Bilsslsslppl  averages  only  9476.  The  general 
result  is  that  children  of  the  poor  are  denied 
good  educations.  The  cycle  of  poverty 
persists. 

I  hope  that  at  the  state  and  local  levels, 
you  will  seek  to  raise  the  floor  and  roughly 
equalize  per  pupil  expenditures. 

At  the  Federal  level.  I  recommend  that  the 
Office  of  Education  Issue  firm  guidelines  to 
Insure  that  Federal  money  is  used  to  close, 
not  widen,  the  gap  in  per  pupil  spending. 

As  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Education.  I  worked  with  my  colleagues  in 
recent  months  on  a  "comparability"  provision 
for  Title  I  of  ESEA.  The  resulting  amend- 
ment requires  that  a  rejciplent  school  dis- 
trict provide  services  in  "Title  I  schools  equiv- 
alent to  those  they  provide  in  non-Title  I 
schools.  ^'^ 

Third,  equal  epucatlonal  opportunity 
means  substantial  eompensatory  education. 
For  equal  spending  does  not  asstire  equal 
possibility  for  advancentent.  Because  they 
start  out  behind,  the  disadvantaged  need 
additional  attention  Just  to  catch  up. 

As  a  conferee  for  working  out  ESEA  differ- 
ences with  the  House  of  Representatives,  I 
supported  a  successful  Senate  provision  rais- 
ing the  low-Income  factor  to  94,000.  It  would 
take  effect  when  the  lower  Income  entitle- 
ments are  fully  funded.  I  also  supported 
additional  entitlements  for  schools  with  espe- 
cially high  concentrations  of  low-income 
students. 

In  addition,  my  Senate  colleagues  and 
I  prevailed  on  a  requirement  that  Title  I 
money  be  used  to  supplement,  rather  than 
supplant,  state  and  local  fimds.  Some  school 
dlstrlcto  have  used  "nue  I  money  as  part 
of  tbdr  regular  budget,  rather  than  for 
compensatory  progranu.  Tbti  amendment 
should  end  the  misuse. 

Imagination  and  thoroughness  can  take 
compensatory  education  far  beyond  Just  Title 
I.  Just  yesterday  a  veterans'  education  bill 
passed  the  Senate  which  contained  my  pro- 
posal for  special  assistance  to  disadvantaged 
veterans.  Through  June  of  last  year,  only 
30.7  per  cent  of  eUgible  veterans  were  using 
their  benefits.  Even  more  distressing,  only 
one  out  of  every  fifteen  veterans  who  has  not 
completed  high  schooi  chooses  to  study  un- 
der the  O.  I.  olU. 

My  proposal  provides  even  higher  entitle* 
menu  to  disadvantaged  veterans  who  are 
paying  for  special  tutorial  sarTlees.  The  aim 
la  to  encourage  eoUeges,  onlTWslttaa  and 
other  institutions  to  take  a  priority  IntMWt 
In  returning  veterans. 
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These  men,  whose  Uve«  were  disrupted 
by  the  country's  caU.  deawve  no  only  our 
graUtude,  but  aU  the  assistance  we  can  give. 
Many  veterans  with  poor  academic  back- 
KTOunds  have  gained  maturity  and  responsi- 
bility in  the  service.  With  special  help  now, 
they  can  become  constructive  and  weU- 
educated  citizens.  We  certainly  owe  them 
every  chance. 

As  you  educators  know,  successful  com- 
pensatory educaUon  In  the  future  will  take 
more  than  jooney.  We  need  new  Ideas,  new 
programs,  and  new  approaches  In  educa- 
Uonal  technique. 

Tou  here  tonight  spearheaded  InnovaUon 
and  change  in  the  'eo's.  You  helped  develop 
not  only  Title  I— but  <ead  Start.  Follow 
Through,  Upward  Bound,  dropout  preven- 
Uon.  Title  m  of  ESEA  and  so  on.  Some  of 
you  work  with  the  Teacher  Corps,  which 
I  sponsored  back  in  1966. 

Tour  schools  have  Initiated  many  new 
approaches — teach  teaching,  non-graded 
classrooms,  no  marks,  flexible  periods.  In- 
dividually programmed  Instruction,  class- 
rooms without  walls,  teacher  aides,  student 
participation,  and  many  morw. 

The  Trotter  School  in  Boston,  for  example, 
has  successfully  achieved  Integrated,  qual- 
ity education.  It  utilizes  cross-grade  group- 
ing, team  teaching,  individualized  instruc- 
tion, and  other  Innovations.  It  serves  as  a 
magnet  school,  drawing  assistance  from  col- 
lege students  and  members  of  the  commu- 
nity. It  maintains  a  parent  and  local  advisory 
board. 

Tlte  Morrocoo  School  in  Winchester,  the 
Bancroft  School  In  Andover,  and  several 
others  In  the  sUte  have  open  spaces,  rather 
than  walls.  Wellesley  and  Newton  have  been 
active  in  curriculum  development.  Arlington 
has  Project  MALE  for  teacher  aides  tmder 
Title  m.  And  right  here  In  Amherst  the  new 
regional  Junior  high  Incorporates  many  re- 
cent Innovations. 

I  congratulate  all  of  you  for  considering 
new  Ideas,  no  matter  how  radical,  while  at 
the  same  time  recognizing  and  preserving 
what  Is  best  in  our  ctirrent  approaches.  For 
when  we  stress  compensatory  education,  we 
must  be  bold  in  seeking  better  ways  to  do  It. 
Fourth,  equal  educational  opportunity 
neoesMrily  must  covw  early  childhood  devel- 
opment and  day  care.  If  we  can  prevent  prob- 
iMns  m  the  early  years,  the  compensatory 
needs  later  on  will  be  far  less. 

I  have  heard  several  doctors  testify  that 
the  greatest  personal  development  occurs  In 
the  first  three  years  of  life.  Inadequate  nu- 
trition causes  permanent  brain  damage. 
Fifty  thousand  children  under  the  age  of 
seven  die  each  year  from  clear  neglect  of 
their  safety,  diet  and  medical  needs.  An  esti- 
mated three-quarters  of  the  naUon-s  men- 
taUy  retaided  children  have  been  handi- 
capped by  cultural  rather  than  genetic  fac- 
tors. Mwer  than  one-half  million  of  the  13 
million  young  children  of  working  mothers 
can  be  aoeommodated  in  Ucensed  day-care 
faculties  today. 

I  have  oosponsored  legislation  to  expand 
day-care  support  to  low-income  children. 
The  concept  Is  relatively  new,  and  we  do  not 
have  extensive  experlenoe.  So  at  this  point. 
I  think  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  get  locked 
into  any  one  institutional  i4>proaeh.  In  start- 
ing up,  we  have  an  Itfeal  opportunity  to  try 
different  systems  and  sea  what  works.  I  will 
seek  to  give  the  greatest  flexlblUty  aa  we 
develop  a  new  Federal  program  in  this  Im- 
portant area. 

Fifth,  equal  educational  opportunity  must 
cover  coUege  and  other  post-secondary  in- 
stitutions. For  Jvist  as  the  hl^  school  di- 
ploma was  vital  for  the  beet  Jobs  a  fwr  <lee- 
ades  ago,  so  the  poet-secondary  degree  1>  vital 
today. 

The  avenue  Is  simply  not  open  to  the  dis- 
advantaged. Of  our  ctrilege  students.  78  pa: 
cent  oome  from  f  amlUas  in  the  top  half  of 
the  Income  bracket.  Only  7  per  cant  come 


from  families  In  the  lowest  income  quartlle. 
In  the  highest  socioeconomic  quartlle,  ^nly 
one  out  of  30  top-ranking  students  falls  to 
go  to  coUege.  A  staggering  10  times  as  many 
top-ranking  students  In  the  lowest  quartue 
are  denied  a  college  education. 

Vocational  and  technical  training  oppor- 
tunities are  also  less  accessible  to  the  poor. 
Last  year  I  Introduced  the  "Higher  Educa- 
tion Bill  of  Rlghte. "  Its  key  features  include: 
Greatly  expanded  Educational  Opportunity 
Grants  and  Work-Study  funds; 

Scholarship   and   matching   grante   to  in- 
stitutions which  take  low-Income  students: 
Start-up  grants   for  community   colleges; 
and  other  provisions. 

GranU,  not  loans,  are  absolutely  necessary 
to  open  the  way  for  the  poorest  students. 
High  interest  loans  are  Just  not  attractive 
If  a  student  and  his  famUy  Uve  In  poverty. 
That  is  why  I  am  upset  at  the  President's 
recent  de-emphasU  on  grants  In  favor  of 
long-term  Indebtedness  for  the  poor.  That  Is 
why  I  favor  realistic  and  substantial  aid  to 
the  very  poor. 

FlnaUy.  ladles  and  gentlemen,  let  tis  stop 
and  ask:  What  does  it  aU  add  up  to?  Where 
are  we  going?  What  do  we  really  want? 
What  are  we  willing  to  sacrifice  to  get  there? 
Ultimately.  I  am  talking  tonight  about 
something  more  than  equal  educational  op- 
portunity as  we  normally  hear  It  used.  I  have 
discussed  several  areas  which  I  feel  are  Un- 
portant.  But  when  we  look  at  the  whole 
broad  picture,  the  sum  of  the  parts,  I  am 
talking  about  a  larger  concept. 

I  advocate  as  our  goal  for  the  1970's  totol 
educational  opportunity  for  every  American. 
The  right  to  education  begins  In  the 
earUest  years  of  life.  The  right  to  education 
runs  through  two  or  fo\ir  years  oC  coUege. 
The  right  to  education  includes  the  commit- 
ment of  whatever  resources  are  necessary  to 
remove  finance  as  a  barrier  at  any  level. 

It  U  not  enough  simply  to  give  a  child 
access  to  Just  any  school.  He  should  have 
access  to  the  same  quaUty  of  schools — and 
Indeed  the  same  actual  schools — as  his  oon- 
ten^>ot«rles  from  different  backgrounds. 

It  la  not  enough  to  give  a  black  chUd  free- 
dom of  choice— when  the  predlcUble  effect 
wUl  be  pressure  against  choosing  a  white 
school.  „  , 

It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  a  potenaai 
ooUege  student  has  access  to  a  loan — ^when 
the  burden  of  that  loan  Is  enough  to  deter 
him  fr<»i  coUege. 

We  need  action  and  Implementation,  not 
Just  reeearch.  We  need  funds  and  finance, 
not  Just  foundations  and  Institutes. 

At  some  point  In  time,  rhetoric  must  be 
backed  up  with  resources.  I  say  that  the  time 
Is  now.  The  time  Is  here.  THe  time  Is  this 
generation. 

That  Is  the  commitment  which  I  leave  with 
you  tonight — total  educaUonal  opportunity 
for  all.  The  goal  U  amblUous.  but  worthy. 
We  wlU  have  faUed — both  ourselves  and  our 
chUdren— If  we  do  anything  leas. 


Txsmtoirr  by  Sknatox  Edwaxd  M.  Kznnh)T. 

Bkvou    Skmatk    Appbopxiations    StnK»i«- 

MxroM,  OH  FuwniKO  OF  nanasi.  Edttcattoh 

PaooaAMS 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  very  much  this 
opportunity  to  testify  on  H.B.  18918,  the  fis- 
cal 1971  appropriations  for  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation. For  I  feel  strongly  that  substantial 
federal  support  Is  neoeasary  to  achieve  sound 
educational  opporttinlty  for  aU  citizens — a 
goal  which  la  vital  to  the  strength  and  weU- 
belng  of  our  nation. 

The  pri^nMmi  crisis  in  education  today  Is 
truly  staggering.  Ijast  year,  local  educational 
agencies  spent  over  934  bllUon.  Their  coat 
of  edueatton  rose  by  13  percent.  And  total 
education  costs,  Including  coUeges  and  uni- 
verslUea.  are  expected  to  double  by  the  end 
of  the  decade. 

Tragically,  the  fiscal  dilemma  affects  the 
very  quality  of  our  schools.  To  often,  the 


controUlng  question  becomes:  "How  much 
does  it  cost,"  rather  than  "How  can  we  best 
educate  the  chUdren?"  With  one  In  every 
four  Americans  now  attending  elementary  or 
secondary  school,  I  say  that  such  an  ap- 
proach Is  unacceptable. 

In  my  own  state  of  Massachusetts,  we  have 
over  1.4  mUUon  students  in  elementary  and 
secondary  school  alone.  And  we  too  feel  the 
Impact  of  rising  costo. 

This  year,  for  example,  pubUc  school  ex- 
penditures In  Massachusetts  exceed  91  bU- 
Uon  for  the  first  time.  Local  taxpayers  al- 
ready pay  over  70  percent  of  the  school  budg- 
et— compared  to  the  national  average  of  52 
percent.  Tet  despite  this  Impressive  commit- 
ment, annual  per  pupU  expenditure  in  Massa- 
chusette  Is  below  the  naUonal  average. 

Private  and  parochial  schools  also  face  an 
unprecedented  financial  crisis.  Several  In 
Massachusetts  have  already  cloeed.  Many 
more  are  on  the  brink.  These  Important 
schools— which  have  served  their  communi- 
ties helped  the  disadvantaged  and  relieved 
pressure  on  the  state— may  soon  disappear 

forever. 

we  In  Massachtisette  are  proud  of  our 
schools.  Centuries  ago,  we  established  the 
first  public  education  system  in  the  United 
States  We  have  the  oldest  private  university, 
and  many  of  today's  leading  instltuUons.  We 
have  several  innovative  schools  which  for 
years    have    been    models    throughout    the 

nation.  _ 

Just  a  few  weeks  ago.  I  spoke  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Massachusetts  to  over  one  thou- 
sand state  educators— superintendents,  prin- 
cipals, teachers,  school  board  members,  offi- 
cials from  the  Department  of  EducaUon, 
and  others.  They  had  gathered  for  a  four-day 
conference  on  the  topic:  "Education  for  Sur- 
vival in  the  ■70's." 

Their  discussions  were  bold;  their  com- 
mitment impressive;    their  goals  Inspiring. 

But  Inadeqiiate  financing  threatens  to 
cripple  not  Just  their  future  plans,  but  their 
present  programs.  After  receiving  974.8  mU- 
Uon  in  certain  education  funds  In  1989.  Mas- 
sachusetts receives  emly  989.1  mUUon  this 
year  under  the  biU  finally  accepted  by  the 
President.  And  the  budget  request  for  1971 
would  give  Massachusetts  only  946.7  million 
in  comparable  funds.  SlmUar  patterns  hold 
for  vlrtuaUy  every  state. 

Mr.  Chairman,  equal  educational  oppor- 
timlty has  been  the  American  promise  for 
generations.  But  we  have  conslstenUy  failed 
to  deUver.  As  we  enter  the  decade  of  the 
•70's,  I  say  that  we  can — and  we  must — cloee 
the  gM>  between  promise  and  reaUty.  We 
can — and  we  must — move  forward,  not  back. 
We  can — and  we  must — provide  the  federal 
resources  necessary  to  achieve  high  quality 
educaUon  for  aU. 

Bjr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  H.B.  18916,  as 
passed  by  the  House,  vrill  help  meet  many 
of  our  immedUte  educaUon  needs.  Bather 
than  discuss  each  Item,  I  would  like  at  this 
Ume  to  focus  on  a  few  programs  which  I 
feel  deserve  special  priority  and  higher  fund- 
ing over  here  In  the  Senate. 


XLXMBIfTABT   AMS  aCCOmMET   KOUCATIOM 
XSXA  TITLX  X 

Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
EducaUon  Act  helps  to  meet  perhaps  the 
most  crucial  problem  challenging  our  school 
systems  today:  how  to  educate  successfully 
the  children  of  America's  poor. 

Last  year,  over  9  mlUlon  disadvantaged 
youngsters  In  the  United  States  benefited 
from  special  educatKmal  services  under  "nue 
X.  Of  S61  dUes  and  towns  In  Massachusetts, 
a  total  of  806  participated.  And  as  a  restilt 
of  TlUe  I,  educators  In  my  sUte  and  across 
the  naUon  have  placed  a  new  priority  on 
helping  the  educattonaUy  disadvantaged. 

I  endoree  the  9160  mlUion  Increase  In  HJl. 
18016  over  last  year's  level  and  this  year's 
budget  request.  I  suggest  tiiat  even  more 
th^n  91,6  billion  can  be  used  constructively. 
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And  I  urge  th«  eommlttM  to  direct,  perhaps 
In  report  l&ncuage,  that  the  ConunlSBloner 
of  BducatlOQ  carefully  monitor  and  axMllt 
thla  program  to  prerent  fnlmnie  of  fund*. 


aa  remedial  reading  and  pay*  the  contract 
recipient  only  if  the  children  achieve  eerUln 
performance  goals. 


RTLB  va 

Title  in  foxMle  have  supported  many  inno- 
vations and  Improvements  in  education 
vhlch  wUl  have  long-lasUng  benefits.  Kas- 
sachusetu  educators  have  developed  over  70 
projects — ranging  from  mobile  libraries  to 
teacher  aide  programs  to  multiple-purpose 
reading  centers,  to  art  appreciation  programs. 

But  In  Massachusetts  and  elsewhere,  proj- 
ects were  severely  crippled  when  tlnal  appro- 
prlaUons  for  1970  were  way  below  the  previ- 
ous year,  below  the  level  in  the  vetoed  bill, 
and  below  even  the  Administration's  budget 
requeet. 

I  reoommead  an  Increase  of  at  least  $60 
mmioa  more  than  the  $tST  million  In  the 
House  bill.  This  would  bring  the  funding 
b«:k  up  above  the  1M0  level  of  tl04.8  million, 
and  oompensate  for  this  year^  $34  million 
cut. 

Also,  additional  funds  are  needed  to  absorb 
programs  under  the  former  HDBA  Title  V. 
which  has  been  consolidated  with  ESKA  Title 

m. 

PInally,  I  recommend  that  additional  funds 
be  paseed  for  Title  m  with  the  underetand- 
Ing  that  the  Commissioner  encourage  their 
iMe  In  contrmcte  with  private  and  parochial 
schools  for  various  educational  facilities  and 
non-rellgloue  Instruction  This  would  help 
same  of  the  exciting  new  community  schools 
which  have  developed  In  Massachusetts  and 
etaewhere.  R  would  help  the  crisis-ridden 
prtvate  and  parochial  schools.  And  of  oourae. 
It  would  help  thousands  of  youngsters. 
isKA  rrriiS  v — bvali7ation 

The  $39.79  mUhan  requested  and  passed 
by  the  House  for  strengthening  State  de- 
partments of  education  Is  suffldent  for  that 
purpose.  But  aa  the  committee  reallaes.  the 
amendnkents  to  KSKA  raeantly  slgnsd  by  the 
President  Include  two  new  sscUons  under 
TUte  V:  (1)  grants  for  strengthening  local 
edocaUonal  acenclea,  and  (3)  grants  for 
planning  uMi  evalustion. 

As  the  atithor  ot  the  amendment  on  plan- 
ning and  evaluation.  I  hope  very  strongly 
that  the  program  wUl  be  funded.  The  new 
proTtalon  would  enable  the  Commissioner 
ot  M\tn<*""  to  make  grants  to  state  and 
]^^ffij  educational  agencies  for  carrying  out 
their  own  r1*"""'t  uid  evaluation  acUvlUee. 
Xliey  In  turn  could  use  the  funds  to  hire 
toalned  perf^n^.  or  otherwise  conduct  ap- 
propriate tf 'g'^'""  For  the  first  time,  in 
many  cases,  they  could  spell  out  goals:  and 
bow  they  expect  to  reach  them;  and  then 
be  able  to  systematically  review,  evaluate 
and  tevlse  thalr  education  programs  In  the 
light  of  experience. 

The  new  proTlslon  authorises  the  very 
mrrtUtt  sum  of  tlO  »"""»"  for  planning  and 
evaluation  grants.  I  hope  that  the  Conunlt- 
tee  win  approve  that  additional  amount  un- 
der ISKA  TlUe  V.  specifically  earmarked  In 
the  report  for  this  new  program. 

I  also  support  the  Secretary's  sppeal  for 
an  additional  •086,000  for  In-house  plan- 
ning and  evaluation.  The  new  total  at  913 
tnii«i  la  mamll  Indeed  In  a  bill  appropri- 
ating over  $4  btUlon  and  should  help  to 
ensure  efficient  use  of  rseooroea. 

■ass    IllLB    Vill 

^ery  school  dropout  Is  a  potential  trag- 
edy— for  the  Individual,  and  for  the  society 
which  failed  *»'"'  I  have  seen  estimates  that 
one  out  of  three  fifth-graders  today  wUl  drop 
out  before  completing  high  school.  And  the 
dropout  rate  Is  going  up. 

I  support  the  budget  request  of  (15  million 
for  Title  VUL  I  recognize  the  importance  of 
a  broad  range  of  dropout  programs.  And  I 
support  experimenting  with  new  approaches 
such  as  performance  contracting,  where  a 
school  contracts  for  teaching  services  such 


I  am  pleased  at  the  Increased  funding  for 
such  programs  as  library  resources  and  bilin- 
gual education.  I  urge  the  Committee  to  keep 
these  new  levels  for  such  vitally  important 
programs. 

Education  of  the  hmnMcapped 

In  the  United  States  today,  we  have  about 
six  million  handicapped  children — physically 
handicapped,  mentally  retarded,  deaf,  blind, 
emotionally  disturbed  and  speech  impaired. 
Only  one  third  of  these  are  receiving  needed 
special  educational  servicee.  That  is  why  I 
am  pleased  at  the  920  million  Increase  in 
HJl.  18018  over  this  year's  spending. 

But  I  am  disturbed  that  despite  the  In- 
crease the  Administration  apparently  plans 
to  spend  1*34  for  research  and  training  of 
physical  educators  and  recreation  personnel 
for  mentally  retarded  and  other  handicapped 
children. 

The  AdmlnUtraUon  Indicates  that  It  will 
spend  only  81  million  of  the  total  handi- 
capped education  money  for  this  program — 
which  would  support  no  new  research,  and 
new  training  of  only  38  teachers.  As  the 
sponsor  of  the  program,  I  am  encouraged  at 
the  poslUve  effects  of  "Special  Olympics"  and 
other  sport  and  recreation  activitiea  on  men- 
tally retarded  and  handicapped  youngsters. 
I  hope  that  the  Subcommittee  will  recom- 
mend funding  of  at  least  83  million. 
VocmtiOMOl  edMcatio* 

Vocational  schools  can  provide  a  balanced 
edticatkn  and  career  opportunities  for  many 
of  our  nation's  young  people.  They  should  be 
developed  as  attracUve.  reepeetable  places  to 
learn. 

For  too  long,  however,  we  ignored  this 
aq>ect  of  education.  But  In  1088.  Congress 
authorised  landmark  programs  to  Improve 
the  concept  and  the  quality  of  vocational 
schooU.  This  new  act  has  raised  leglUmate 
expectations  I  have  talked,  for  exaatple.  with 
dtlaens  from  Haverhill.  Massachusetts,  who 
hope  to  buUd  an  exciting  new  regional 
school— with  broad  vocational  and  other 
services  to  develop  the  full  potential  of  every 
Individual. 

I  recommend  8500  million  to  fund  the  new 
programs,  to  meet  the  new  expectations,  and 
to  give  vocational  education  the  status  and 
quality  which  is  long  overdue. 

"«"»«»     SDOCATIOM 

TsocAer  Con>s 

As  an  original  sponsor  of  the  Teacher 
Oorpe,  I  am  pleased  at  its  suoceea  both  In  at- 
tracting outstanding  people  to  teach  in  pov- 
erty ■y»>~J«,  and  in  improving  educational 
quality  for  children  in  those  schools. 

Congress  reoently  raised  the  fiscal  1971  au- 
thcnsatlon  for  the  Teacher  Oorpe  from  868 
million  to  8100  million.  This  increase  re- 
flected the  growing  demand  by  qualified  per- 
sons to  participate.  It  also  reflected  expan- 
sion of  the  formal  program  both  to  Include 
student  tutors  and  other  volunteers,  and 
to  cover  programs  for  Juvenile  offenders  in 
correctional  Institutions.  Finally.  It  reflected 
my  own  amendment  to  increase  the  scop* 
of  the  Teacher  Corpe  program  :or  Indian 
children  In  schools  operated  by  the  Bureau 
or  Indian  Affair*. 

I  am  disturbed  that  this  year  the  Admin- 
istration reversed  earlier  procedure  by  not 
specifying  the  Teacher  Oorpe  as  a  line  item 
in  the  budget  It  suggeets  that  they  simply 
are  not  giving  the  Teacher  Corpe  the  priority 
it  merits. 

■ven  without  the  expansion  Incorporating 
experlmentsil  programs  into  regular  opera- 
Uons.  868  million  for  the  Teacher  Corps 
would  have  been  insufllcient.  I  urge  this 
oommlttee  to  approve  at  least  thst  minimum 
amotint. 


8tud**t  atitatameo 

Just  as  the  high  school  diploma  was  vital 
for  the  best  Jobs  a  few  decadee  ago,  so  the 
poet -secondary  degree  is  vital  today. 

But  the  avenue  is  simply  not  open  to  the 
disadvantaged.  Of  our  college  students,  70 
percent  come  from  families  in  the  top  half 
of  the  income  bracket.  Only  7  per  cent  come 
from  families  in  the  lowest  Income  quartile. 

In  the  highest  socioeconomic  quartile,  only 
one  out  of  30  topranking  students  falls  to  go 
to  college.  A  staggering  10  times  as  many 
top-ranking  students  In  the  lowest  quartile 
are  denied  a  college  education. 

Even  for  thoae  In  the  middle-Income 
bracket,  college  Is  becoming  a  heavier  and 
heavier  burden.  One  private  Institution  In 
my  state  recently  proposed  a  8600  tution 
hike,  with  the  result  that  many  students  and 
faculty  members  promptly  went  on  strike. 
I  sympathise  with  both  the  institutions  and 
the  students,  for  the  financial  pressures  are 
severe.      « 

Last  year.  I  sponsored  amendments  which 
Increased  authorizations  for  Educational  Op- 
portunity Grants,  National  Defense  Student 
Loans  and  the  College  Work-Study  Program. 
Just  yesterday,  I  received  he  latest  Informa- 
tion from  the  Ofllce  of  Education  on  total 
requests  by  instiutlons  and  approved  re- 
queets  by  HEWs  regional  panels.  I  feel 
strongly  that  funding  should  be  based  not  on 
figures  which  happened  to  crt^  up  In  an 
earlier  budget  or  which  support  previous 
levels  of  participation  or  which  are  otherwise 
convlenlent.  Rather,  funding  should  be  based 
on  actual  approved  requests,  based  on  actual 
current  need,  reconunended  by  HEWs  own 
panels.  On  this  basis.  I  make  the  following 
suggestions. 

For  Educational  Opportunity  Grants.  I 
recommend  an  appropriation  of  8240  million. 
This  approved  request  figure  would  help 
401,000  needy  students.  The  House  figure  of 
8167.7  million  would  leave  131,600  of  these 
students  without  aid. 

For  NaUonal  Defense  Student  Loans,  X 
recommend  an  appropriation  of  8388  million, 
This  approved  request  figure  would  help 
623.000  needy  studenU.  The  House  figure  of 
$329  milUon  would  leave  04300  of  these 
students  without  aid. 

For  the  College  Work-Study  Program,  I 
reconuncnd  an  appropriation  of  8336  million. 
This  approved  request  flg«ire  would  help 
627.000  needy  students.  The  Hotise  figure  of 
8160  million  would  leave  168,000  of  these 
students  without  aid. 

I  ahould  add.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  even 
these  new  figures  which  I  recommend  are 
stUl  8160  mllUon  Isa  than  Initial  laquests 
from  the  colleges  and  universities. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  the  United 
States  Senate  ahould  deny  assistance  to  close 
to  400,000  needy  students.  I  do  not  think  that 
we  sbould  tolerate  cutting  off  a  hlghar  edu- 
cation almply  because  a  young  man  or  wom- 
an is  poor.  I  do  not  think  that  we  sbould 
accept  the  low  funding  levels  proposed  by 
the  House. 

I  urge  the  oonunlttee  to  approve  the  fund- 
ing wfaleh  OAoe  o<  Education  statistics  show 
to  be  necessary. 

Special  jtrogramM  for  the  di»adv€mt*ped 

Talent  Search.  Upward  Bound,  and  Special 
Services  in  CoUege  have  helped  tremendous- 
ly In  giving  ^Molal  asslttf""*  and  Incentive 
to  those  who  need  them  the  moetw 

I  recommend  increasing  the  appropriation 
from  860  million  to  876  million.  For  at  the 
levels  approved  by  the  House,  only  73  of  the 
intlmsttil  300  Talent  Search  proposals  can 
be  funded;  only  30  of  the  sstlmated  300 
new  Upward  Bound  proposals  can  be  funded: 
only  a  fraction  of  needy  students  will  receive 
special  services. 

lutematiomml  edweatlon 

Mr.  CtMlrman.  we  have  on  the  books  sev- 
eral   aiclttng    hlgber    adueatkn    programs 
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which  held  great  promise  when  they  were 
authorized,  but  which  have  never  been 
funded.  I  urge  the  committee  to  follow 
through  with  modeet  approprUUona.  In  par- 
ticular, the  International  Education  Act 
would  pay  great  dividends  in  encouraging 
and  strengthening  graduate  and  undergrad- 
uate programs  for  international  etudiee.  At 
a  time  when  foreign  relations  and  world 
concerns  play  an  increasingly  important  role 
in  our  national  development,  it  would  be  Ir- 
responsible to  delay  any  longer  the  funding 
of  the  program  authorized  back  in  1088.  I 
recommend  at  least  83  million. 

I  am  also  distressed  at  the  cut  by  the 
Administration  and  the  House  in  NDEA  Title 
VI.  from  818  mUlion  thU  year  to  86  mUlion 
for  fiscal  1071.  Programs  for  foreign  language 
training  and  area  studies  have  been  extreme- 
ly successful,  and  If  anything  we  should  ex- 
pand, not  contract.  I  hope  that  this  commit- 
tee will  recommend  continued  support  at 
no  lees  than  818  million. 

Experimental  Bchools 

As  we  enter  the  decade  of  the  1070's.  we 
must  be  bold  In  seeking  new  and  better  ways 
to  educate  our  nation's  youth.  We  must  be 
willing  to  move  beyond  small  changes,  minor 
modifications  and  general  tinkering  with 
existing  Institutional  structures.  We  must 
experiment  with  major  changes  and  daring 
Innovative  approachee — recognizing  that  ed- 
ucation goes  beyond  four  walls  and  one 
teacher  and  the  traditional  school  environ- 
ment, and  that  we  still  have  much  to  learn 
about  adapting  to  that  reality. 

'xlterefore  I  recommend  full  funding  of  at 
least  836  million  for  the  Administration's  re- 
quest for  experimental  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools.  This  fiexlble  money  Is  essen- 
tial for  real  progrees.  I  also  hope  that  In 
vocational  and  other  areas  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation wUl  look  to  the  new,  as  weU  as  the 
old. 

Detegregation 

Sections  300,  310.  and  311  of  the  House- 
passed  bill  wovUd  compel  the  Department  of 
HEW  to  approve  so-called  "freedom  of  choice" 
plans,  even  if  they  are  ineffective  In  ending 
discrimination.  The  Senate  has  consistently 
rejected  such  provisions  in  the  past,  for  they 
run  directly  counter  to  our  position  against 
ssgregatlon  and  In  favor  of  high  quaUty  edu- 
cation for  all.  I  urge  the  committee  to  strike 
the  sections. 

Conclusion 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  nation  has  over  60  mil- 
lion students — 6  mlUlon  In  ooUege.  and  63 
million  In  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 
Over  SO  percent  of  our  population  are  teach- 
er* or  students.  Enrollments  continue  to  rise. 
Increasingly,  a  soUd  education  is  necessary 
for  a  good  Job  and  baneflts  In  society. 

Several  yean  ago.  John  Adams,  of  my  own 
state  of  MassachusetU,  wrote:  "The  whole 
people  must  take  upon  themsrivss  the  educa- 
tton  ot  the  whole  people  and  must  be  willing 
to  bear  the  expense  of  It." 

Surely  we  can  meet  this  challenge.  Surely 
a  naUoo  which  pays  an  average  of  over  $1,400 
a  year  in  armamenti  for  each  South  Viet- 
namese soldier,  can  afford  more  than  $M  a 
year  for  each  Amartoan  acbool  child.  Surely 
we  can  spend  the  funds  neoesBary  to  put 
every  chUd  In  a  decent  educattonal  program. 

It  will  be  a  tragedy— for  the  ehUdren  and 
for  the  nation— If  we  faU  In  this  oommlt- 
ment.  1 

Statbisxmt  or  SaMAToa  Edwasb  M.  KaHmDT 

roa  THx  "OoAunoN  >ob  Ad  to  Puvaix 

HioKxa  EnocanoN" 

I  /<«»«w»Mirt  you  for  your  Inlttattva  In  unit- 
ing together  for  Increased  federal  support  to 
hlghsr  eduotalon.  Tour  goal  Is  Important. 
And  your  work— In  the  two  short  weeks  ot 
organlasd  aettvltT— U  tmpresslvs. 

The  "OoaUttoB  tor  Aid  to  Frlvata  Hlghar 
■duoatton"  utm  bom  o«t  ot  ortrts    tha  in- 


creasing cost  of  higher  education  to  students 
and  their  famlUee,  and  the  associated  rise 
In  the  financial  burden  on  institutions. 

You  are  the  most  appropriate  spokesman 
for  the  financial  crisis  In  higher  education 
today — because  you  are  the  ones  who  suffer. 
You  have  responded  not  with  shrill  de- 
mands or  violent  demonstrations  or  unsub- 
stantiated emotional  appeals.  Instead,  you 
have  followed  the  difficult  but  responsible 
route.  You  have  united  together  students, 
faculty,  and  administrators  from  several 
dozen  coUeges  and  universities  in  Massa- 
chusetts. You  have  studied  the  federal  pro- 
grams: you  have  analyzed  pending  legisla- 
tion: you  have  done  your  homework,  carried 
out  the  research,  met  In  seminar,  and  devel- 
oped the  outlines  of  an  ambitious,  highly 
worthwhile,  long-term  effort.  And  you  have 
come  to  Washington  today  to  tell  us  your 
story,  testify  before  committee,  and  plan  for 
the  future. 

As  a  Senator  from  Maseachusetts  and  a 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Education. 
I  applaud  your  concern,  your  sincerity,  your 
goals,  and  yovir  wllUngness  to  carry  out  the 
hard  work  necessary  to  meet  thoee  goals. 
For  I  feel  strongly  that  every  citizen  in  the 
United  States  ahould  have  a  full  and  fair  op- 
portunity to  pursue  a  higher  education  with- 
out regard  to  his  financial  need  or  that  of 
his  family.  Institutions  should  have  a  chance 
to  develop  high  quality  programs  to  serve 
these  students.  Regrettably,  we  are  a  long 
way  from  achieving  these  goals. 

We  must  make  no  mistake  about  it:  as  I 
myself  have  stressed  on  a  number  of  occa- 
sions— on  the  Senate  floor,  in  committee, 
and  In  appearanoes  up  in  Massachusetts— 
the  flnandal  needs  of  higher  education  are 
indeed  a  crisis  today. 

For  the  nation  as  a  whole,  costs  of  higher 
education  have  tripled  in  the  last  decade. 
And  they  are  expected  to  double  again  In  the 
next  six  or  seven  years — to  over  $40  billion 
by  the  1078-1077  academic  year. 

In  the  meantime,  our  coUeges  and  luil- 
veisitles  are  rapidly  plunging  Into  debt.  In 
Maasachtisetts  alone,  the  debt  level  for  pri- 
vate Institutions  of  higher  education  has 
reached  almost  $300  nUllion.  If  added  reve- 
nue does  not  become  available,  many  fine  in- 
stitutions eventtially  will  have  to  fold — go- 
ing out  of  business  at  the  very  time  when 
more  and  more  of  our  young  dtlaens  are 
deqterately  t«>*«"e  a  higher  education. 

Students  themselvee  also  feel  the  burden — 
because  tuition  hikes  have  be«i  unavoidable 
as  college  costs  go  up.  Yet  right  when  aid  Is 
needed  the  most,  the  Administration  is  pro- 
posing that  the  Federal  Government  cut 
back. 

In  my  duties  as  United  SUtes  Senator,  I 
have  had  the  privilege  of  working  closely  on 
a  number  of  higher  education  measures. 

Ijast  year  I  sponsored  amendments,  ac- 
cepted Into  Uw,  which  raised  the  authorisa- 
tion levels  for  National  Defense  Student 
Loans,  Bduoatlonal  Opportunity  Grants  and 
the  CoUege  Work-Study  Program  by  $340 
mlUlon  over  a  two-year  period. 

I  also  qxmsored  an  amendment,  which 
again  paaaed.  to  end  Inequities  in  the  Ouar- 
anteed  Student  Loan  Program.  My  amend- 
ment was  designated  to  stop  the  praoUoe 
whereby  banks  dlaertmlnate  against  implying 
students  beeatiae  at  poverty,  raoe,  or  the  fact 
that  their  families  do  not  conduct  other 
buslneas  with  the  bank. 

Just  last  week.  I  testlflad  before  the  Senate 
Approprtatlons  Subooouitttae  on  federal  aid 
to  education.  Tlie  greateat  Increaass  I  sou^t 
were  for  student  aid — and  for  your  back- 
ground I  Include  the  following  excerpt  from 
my  testimony  before  that  Subcommittee  on 
April  as. 

"Stitdeitt  aMittcnce 

"Just  as  the  high  school  diploma  was  vital 
tor  the  beat  Jobs  a  few  decades  ago,  so  the 
peat^aeoandary  degree  U  vital  today. 


"But  the  avenue  Is  simply  not  open  to  the 
disadvantaged.  Of  o\ir  college  students,  78 
per  cent  come  from  families  In  the  top  half 
of  the  Income  bracket.  Only  7  per  cent  come 
from  families  in  the  lowest  Income  quartile. 
"In  the  higheet  socioeconomic  quartile, 
only  one  out  of  30  top-ranking  students  falls 
to  go  to  college.  A  staggering  10  times  as 
many  top-ranking  students  In  the  lowest 
quartile  are  denied  a  college  education. 

"Even  for  those  In  the  middle-income 
bracket,  coUege  is  becoming  a  heavier  and 
heavier  burden.  One  private  institution  in  my 
state  recently  proposed  a  8600  tuition  hike, 
with  the  result  that  many  students  and 
faculty  members  promptly  went  on  strike. 
I  sympathize  with  both  the  Institutions  and 
the  students,  for  the  financial  pressures  are 
severe. 

"Last  year,  I  sponsored  amendments  which 
Increased  authorizations  for  Educational 
Opportunity  Grants,  National  Defense  Stu- 
dent Loans  and  the  College  Work-Study  Pro- 
gram. Just  yesterday,  I  received  the  latest  In- 
formation from  the  Office  of  Education  on 
total  requests  by  institutions  and  approved 
requests  by  HEWs  regional  panels.  I  feel 
strongly  that  funding  should  be  baaed  not 
on  figures  which  happened  to  crop  up  in  an 
earlier  budget  or  which  support  previous 
levels  of  participation  or  which  are  other- 
wise convenient.  Rather,  funding  sbould  be 
based  on  actual  approved  requests,  based  on 
actual  current  need,  recommended  by  HEWs 
own  panels.  On  this  basis,  I  made  the  follow- 
ing suggestions. 

"For  Educational  Opportunity  Grants.  I 
recommend  an  appropriation  of  $240  million. 
This  approved  request  figure  would  help 
401,000  needy  students.  The  House  figure  of 
8167.7  million  would  leave  131.500  of  these 
students  without  aid. 

"For  National  Defense  Student  Loans,  I 
recommend  an  appropriation  of  $386  million. 
This  approved  request  figure  would  help  623,- 
000  needy  students.  The  House  flgure  of 
$239  million  wotild  leave  94,800  of  these  stu- 
dents without  aid. 

"For  the  College  Work-Study  Program.  I 
recommend  an  appropriation  of  8225  million. 
This  approved  request  flgure  would  help  637.- 
000  needy  students.  Tbt  House  flgure  of 
$160  million  would  leave  166,000  of  these 
students  without  aid. 

"I  sbould  add,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  even 
these  new  figures  which  I  recommend  are 
still  $150  million  less  than  initial  requesU 
from  the  colleges  and  universities. 

"Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  the  United 
Statea  Senate  should  deny  assistance  to  cloee 
to  400,000  needy  students.  I  do  not  think 
that  we  should  tolerate  cutting  off  a  hlghw 
education  simply  because  a  young  man  or 
woman  U  poor.  I  do  not  think  that  we  should 
accept  the  low  funding  levels  prapoatA  by 
the  House. 

"I  urge  the  committee  to  approve  the 
fimdlng  which  Office  of  Education  statistics 
show  to  be  necessary. 
"Special  prognma  for  the  diaadvantaged 
"ivaent  Search,  Upward  Bound,  and  Spe- 
cial Servicee  In  OoUege  have  htiped  tremen- 
dously In  giving  special  smI stance  and  In- 
centive to  thoae  who  need  them  the  most. 
"I  recommend  increasing  the  i^iproprU- 
tlon  from  $60  mlUlon  to  $75  mlUlon.  For  at 
the  levels  approved  by  the  House,  only  72  of 
the  estimated  860  Talent  Search  proposals 
can  be  funded;  only  90  of  the  estimated  300 
new  Upward  Bound  prt^tosals  can  be  funded: 
only  a  fraction  of  needy  students  wUl  receive 
special  services." 

I  Intend  to  light  for  higher  approprla- 
tlons  this  year,  for  the  aid  Is  urganUy 
needed.  I  was  dlstresssd,  for  example,  when 
Fzealdent  Nlzon  last  ysar  vetoed  the  $1  bU- 
Uon  Increass  in  appropriations  for  eduoa- 
tUm  and  health.  We  must  not  cut  back  at  a 
time  when  the  needs  are  greatest.  We  must 
not  continue  to  fund  education  programs  at 
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t»r  IMS  Uum  b*U  of  their  authorised  levelft. 
Next  week,  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
XducaUon  begins  Intensive  hearings  on 
higher  education.  Including  legislation  which 
I  have  Introduced.  As  you  know  from  your 
very  One  research  summaries,  my  bill  would: 
Oreatly  expand  the  Educational  Opportu- 
nity Orant  program,  giving  assistance  to  stu- 
denu  from  famlUes  In  the  lower  60%  In- 
come bracket; 

Give  Institutions  matching  grants  and 
coet-of-educatlon  supplements  on  the  basis 
of  studenu  enrolled  with  Educational  Op- 
portunity Grants; 

More  than  triple  the  size  of  the  College 
Work-Study  program: 

Increase  loans  for  academic  construction 
and  provide  start-up  grants  to  community 
colleges  and  other  urban  institutloiu  of 
higher  education. 

In  the  bearings  over  the  next  few  weeks. 
I  intend  to  spell  out  more  fully  my  views 
on  the  needs  of  higher  education  and  the 
programs  wtiich  should  be  developed.  I  know 
that  you  are  familiar  with  most  of  the  pro- 
posed laglslaUon.  and  I  certainly  will  pro- 
Tide  ot^kies  of  my  subsequent,  more  detailed 
statements. 
But  I  do  offer  theee  general  reacUons: 
Student  assistance,  in  the  form  of  direct 
federal  grants  and  low-interest  loans,  should 
be  expanded,  not  cut  back; 

Over-reliance  on  high  interest  and  com- 
mercial loans  is  an  unwarranted  burden  on 
middle  and  low-income  students; 

LoDC-tarm  indebtedness  at  high  Interest 
ratss  will  not  «">««~^  equality  of  educational 
opportunity; 

Unrestricted  institutional  aid  should  bs 
Increased: 

Total  federal  spending  on  higher  education 
should  be  increassd. 

For  theee  reasons.  I  oppose  the  Adminis- 
tration's proposed  package  on  higher  educa- 
tion. By  raising  the  interest  on  loans  and 
decreasing  the  amount  of  grant  and  work- 
study  money  which  an  Individual  can  receive. 
It  weakens  the  whole  pattern  of  student 
assistance  which  so  many  of  us  worked  to 
develop  over  the  last  several  years. 

Finally.  I  (^>paee  placing  highly  restrictive 
restraints  on  federal  swilstsnce  to  students 
and  universities  which  have  been  involved 
In  some  kind  of  campus  disruptions.  In  the 
main.  I  feel  that  tmlversiues  and  local  law 
enf(»cement  ofllclals  have  the  reeponslblUty 
and  the  capability  to  deal  with  disruption  as 
they  see  best.  Tlte  Federal  Oorermnent  sboxild 
not  arbltrarllT  start  ratting  off  monsy  wlth- 
ont  a  trial,  wltboot  doe  ptrwBus.  without  eon- 
■IdsratloB  of  the  tmlverslty's  role  and  the 
■todent's  futOT*. 

For  tn  all  of  these  matters,  we  must  re- 
member that  students  are  a  worthy  lovest- 
floent  for  society;  students  are  more  than 
simple  units  of  economic  input  and  output; 
students  are  human  beings,  not  simply 
statistics. 

So  again,  I  commend  yoa  on  your  Initial 
efforts.  I  hope  that  this  is  Just  a  tistlnnlng 
I  hope  that  you  will  continue  to  moblllas  and 
expand  I  hope  that  you  will  follow  through 
on  the  needs  which  you  have  so  daarly 
Idenuned. 

I  stand  ready  to  help  out  In  the  effort  to 
which  we  all  are  so  firmly  ooouBltted. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  wsk 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today,  it  stand 
in  adjournment  until  12  o'clock  noon 
tomorrow. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFiC'EK.  Wltboat 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as 
of  now  it  is  not  antjr<pi|t^)d  Q^^^  there 
will  be  any  votes  tomorrow. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  FROM 
FRIDAY.  MAY  1.  1970,  TO  TUESDAY. 
MAY  5.  1970 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  tomorrow,  it 
stand  in  adjournment  until  12  o'clock 
no<Mi  on  Tuesday  next. 

The  PRESromO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOONITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR YOUNG  OP  OraO  TOMOR- 
ROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Young)  be  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  20  minutes  tomorrow 
after  the  disposition  of  the  reading  of 
the  Journal. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR CHURCH  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  tomorrow,  fol- 
lowing the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Yoxmo).  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  Chttxch)  be  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  1  hour. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR PROXMIRE  ON  TUESDAY, 
MAY  5,  1970 

Mr.  MANSFIEU).  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  Tuesday  next 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Piox- 
Miax)  be  recognized  for  15  minutes  after 
the  disposition  of  the  reading  of  the 
Journal. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  la  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  abeence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
win  caD  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  aak 
unanimooi  eonaent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  readnded. 

The  E^ISSIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  ia  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OF  SECTION  3006A  OF 
TITLE   18,   UNITED  STATES  CODE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  808.  a  1441. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  aUted  by  Utle. 

The  Bnx  CXebm.  A  bill  (8.  1481)  to 
amoKl  seetkJD  SOOeA  of  title  18,  Dtalted 
States  Code,  relattng  to  representation 
of  defendants  who  are  financially  unable 
to  obtain  an  adequate  defense  In  crimi- 
nal cases  in  the  courts  ot  the  United 
SUtes.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  reqicst  of  the  a^natrtr 
from  Montana. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Crommlttee  on 
the  Judiciary  with  an  amendment:  strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert: 

SacnoN  1.  That  (a)  subsecUons  (a)-(f) 
of  section  3(X)6A  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

••(»)  Choicx  of  Plam— Each  Umted  SUtes 
dlsuict  court,  with  the  approval  of  the  judi- 
cial council  of  the  circuit,  shall  place  In 
operaUon  throughout  the  dUtrlct  a  plan  for 
furnishing  representation  for  any  person 
financially  unable  to  obtain  adequate  rep- 
resentaUon  ( 1 )  who  Is  charged  with  a  felony 
or  misdemeanor  (other  than  a  petty  offense 
as  defined  in  section  1  of  this  title)  or  with 
a  violation  of  probation,  (3)  who  Is  under 
arrest.  (3)  who  is  subject  to  revocation  of 
parole,  in  custody  as  a  material  witness,  v 
seeking  collateral  relief,  as  provided  In  sub- 
section (g),  or  (4)  for  whom  the  Sixth 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution  or  any  Fed- 
eral law  requires  the  appointment  of  coun- 
sel. Representation  under  each  plan  shaU 
Include  counsel  and  investlgaave.  expert, 
and  other  services  neceasary  for  an  adequate 
defense.  Each  plan  shall  Include  a  provision 
for  private  attorneys.  The  plan  may  Include, 
in  addition  to  a  provision  for  private  at- 
torneys in  a  substantial  proportion  of  cases, 
either  of  the  following  or  both: 

(1)  attorneys  furnished  by  a  bar  associa- 
tion or  a  legal  aid  agency;  or 

(3)  attorneys  fumlahed  by  a  defender  or- 
ganlsaUon  established  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  subaectlon  (h). 

Prior  to  approving  the  plan  for  a  district, 
the  Judicial  council  of  the  circuit  shall  sup- 
plement the  plan  with  provisions  for  repre- 
sentation on  appeal.  The  district  court  may 
modify  the  plan  at  any  time  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Judicial  council  of  the  circuit. 
It  shall  modify  the  plan  when  directed  by 
the  judicial  council  of  the  circuit.  The  dis- 
trict court  shall  notify  the  Admlntstratlvs 
Office  of  the  United  States  Courts  of  any 
modification  of  its  plan. 

"(b)  ApponmcKNT  or  Coitnskl. — Counsel 
furnishing  representation  \iixler  the  plan 
shall  be  selected  from  a  panel  at  attorneys 
designated  or  approved  by  the  court,  or  from 
a  tttLT  association,  legal  aid  agency,  or  de- 
fender organization  furnishing  representa- 
tion pursuant  to  the  plan.  In  every  criminal 
eass  In  which  the  defendant  Is  charged  with 
a  felony  or  a  misdemeanor  (other  than  a 
petty  offense  as  defined  In  section  1  of  this 
Utle)  or  with  a  violation  of  probation  and 
appears  without  counsel,  the  United  States 
magistrate  or  the  court  shall  advise  the  de- 
fendant that  he  has  the  right  to  be  repre- 
sented by  counsel  and  that  counsel  wlU  be 
appointed  to  reprsseni  him  if  he  Is  flnan- 
ciaUy  unable  to  obtain  counsel.  Unless  th« 
defendant  walvee  lepresentstlon  by  counsel. 
the  United  States  maglstrats  or  tlie  court, 
U  satlafled  after  tpprovtUU  Inquiry  that  the 
defendant  Is  finaoelally  unable  to  obtain 
counsel,  shall  appoint  counsel  to  represent 
him.  Such  appointment  may  be  made  retro- 
aeUve  to  include  any  representation  fum- 
lahed pursuant  to  the  plan  prior  to  appoint- 
ment. The  United  States  magistrate  or  the 
court  shaU  appoint  separate  counsel  for  de- 
fendants having  interests  that  cannot  prop- 
erly be  represented  by  the  same  counsel,  or 
when  other  good  cause  Is  shown. 

"(c)  DtTBATioif  AKO  SPSsTrruTioN  or  Ap- 
poutiMSMrs. — A  person  for  whom  counsel  Is 
appointed  shall  be  represented  at  every  stage 
of  the  proceedings  from  his  Initial  appear- 
ance l>efare  the  United  States  magistrate  or 
the  court  through  appeal,  including  ancil- 
lary matters  approprUte  to  ths  proceedings. 
If  at  any  time  after  ths  appdntmsnt  of  coun- 
sel the  United  States  magistrate  or  the  court 
finds  that  the  person  is  flitsnciaHy  able  to 
obtain  counsel  or  to  make  partial  payment 
for  the  representation,  it  may  terminate  the 
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appointment  of  counsel  or  authorise  pay- 
ment as  provided  in  subsection  (f),  as  the 
interests  of  justice  may  dictate.  If  at  any 
stage  of  the  proceedings,  mdudlng  an  ap- 
peal, the  United  States  magistrate  or  the 
court  finds  that  the  person  is  financially  im- 
able  to  pay  counsel  whom  he  had  retained, 
it  may  appoint  counsel  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (b)  and  authorize  payment  as  pro- 
vided in  subsection  (d),  as  the  interests  of 
Justice  may  dictate.  The  United  SUtes  magis- 
trate or  the  court  may.  In  the  interests  of 
Justice,  substitute  one  appointed  counsel  for 
another  at  any  stage  of  the  proceedings. 

"(d)    Patmknt  Foa  Rxpresxntation. — 

"(1)  HousLT  Rate. — Any  attorney  ap- 
pointed pursuant  to  this  section  or  a  bar 
association  or  legal  aid  agency  or  community 
defender  organization  which  has  provided 
the  appointed  attorney  shall,  at  the  con- 
cliuion  of  the  representation  or  any  seg- 
ment thereof,  be  compensated  at  a  rate  not 
exceeding  $30  per  hour  for  time  reasonably 
expended  and  shall  be  reimbursed  for  ex- 
penses reasonably  Incurred,  Including  the 
ooets  of  transcrlpU  authorized  by  the  United 
SUtes  magistrate  or  the  court. 

"(3)  MAXXMtni  AMOTJirtB. — ^For  representa- 
tion of  a  defendant  before  the  United  SUtes 
magistrate  or  the  district  court,  or  both, 
the  compensation  to  be  paid  to  an  attorney 
or  to  a  bar  association  or  legal  aid  agency 
or  community  defender  organization  shall 
not  exceed  $1,000  for  each  attorney  in  a 
case  in  which  one  or  more  felonies  are 
charged,  and  $400  for  each  attorney  in  a 
case  in  which  only  misdemeanors  are 
charged.  For  representation  of  a  defendant 
in  an  appellate  court,  the  compensation  to 
be  paid  to  an  attorney  or  to  a  bar  associ- 
ation or  legal  aid  agency  or  community  de- 
fender organization  shall  not  exceed  $1,000 
for  each  attorney  in  each  court.  For  repre- 
senUtion  in  connection  with  a  post-trial 
motion  made  after  the  entry  of  judgment 
or  In  a  probation  revocation  proceeding  or 
for  represenUtlon  provided  under  subsec- 
tion (g)  the  compensation  shall  not  exceed 
$350  for  each  attorney  in  each  proceeding  In 
each  court. 

"(3)  WAivmo  Mjlxouju  Amounts. — ^Pay- 
ment In  excess  of  any  maximum  amount 
provided  in  pciragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection 
may  be  made  for  extended  or  complex  r^ire- 
sentatlon  whenever  the  oourt  In  which  the 
representation  was  rendered,  or  the  United 
SUtes  maglstraU  If  the  represenUtlon  was 
lumlsbed  exclusively  before  him,  oerttfles 
that  the  amount  of  the  excess  payment  la 
necessary  to  provide  fair  compensation  and 
the  payment  Is  approved  by  the  chief  judge 
ot  the  circuit. 

"(4)  FIUNO  Claims. — ^A  separate  claim 
for  eompensatlon  and  relmbtirsement  shall 
be  made  to  the  district  oourt  for  representa- 
tion before  the  United  SUtes  magistrate 
and  the  court,  and  to  each  appellate  court 
before  which  the  attorney  represented  the 
defendant.  Kacb  claim  shaU  be  supported 
by  a  sworn  written  statsment  specifying  ttM 
time  expended,  services  rendered,  and  ex- 
penses inoutred  while  ths  case  was  panrting 
before  the  United  SUtes  magistrate  and  tba 
court,  and  the  compensation  and  rebnbaraa- 
ment  applled<  for  or  reoelved  In  the  same 
case  from  any  other  source.  The  court  shall 
fix  the  compensation  and  reimbursement 
to  be  paid  to  the  attorney  or  to  the  bar  as- 
sociation or  legal  aid  agency  or  community 
defender  organisation  which  provided  the 
appomted  attorney.  In  oases  where  rep- 
resenUtlon u  furnished  exclusively  befors 
a  United  SUtes  magistrate,  the  claim  shall 
be  sulnnltted  to  him  and  he  shaU  fix  ths 
compensation  and  reimbursement  to  bs 
paid.  In  easss  wbsre  represenUtlon  Is  fur- 
nished othsr  than  bsf ore  the  United  States 
magistrate,  the  district  court,  or  an  appel- 
late court,  claims  shall  be  sntamlttsd  to 
the  district  court  wbldt  shall  fix  ths  eom- 
pensatlon and  reimbursement  to  be  paid. 
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"(6)  Nbw  TKials. — For  purposes  of  com- 
pensatlim  and  other  payments  authorized 
by  this  section,  an  order  by  a  oourt  grant- 
ing a  new  trial  shall  be  deemed  to  initiate 
a  new  case. 

"(6)  PaocxKoiNcs  BxroBx  Apfeixaix 
CoxTSTS. — If  a  person  for  whom  counsel  Is 
appointed  under  this  section  appeals  to  an 
appellate  court  or  petitions  for  a  writ  of 
certlorart  he  nuy  do  so  without  prepay- 
ment of  fees  and  costs  or  security  therefor 
and  without  filing  the  affidavit  reqiUred  by 
section  igi5(a)  of  Utle  28. 

"(e)   Ssa VICES  Othze  Than  Cottnskl. — 

"(1)  Upon  Rbquest. — Counsel  for  a  per- 
son who  is  financially  unable  to  obUln  in- 
vestigative, expert,  or  other  services  neces- 
sary for  an  adequate  defense  may  request 
them  in  an  ex  p&rte  application.  Upon  find- 
ing, after  appropriate  Inquiry  in  an  ex 
parte  proceeding,  that  the  services  are  neces- 
sary and  that  the  pension  is  financially  un- 
able to  obtain  them,  the  oourt,  or  the 
United  SUtes  magistrate  If  the  services  are 
required  in  connection  with  a  matter  over 
which  he  has  jurisdiction,  shall  authorize 
cotmsel  to  obtain  the  services. 

"(3)  WITHOUT  Pkiob  Rxqusst. — Counsel 
appointed  under  this  section  may  obtain, 
subject  to  later  review,  investigative,  expert, 
or  other  services  without  lulor  authorization 
if  necessary  for  an  adequate  defense.  The 
total  cost  of  services  obtained  without  prior 
authorization  may  not  exceed  $150  and  ex- 
penses reasonably  incurred. 

"  (3 )  Maximum  Amounts. — Compensation 
to  be  paid  to  a  person  for  services  rendered 
by  him  to  a  person  iinder  this  subsection,  or 
to  be  paid  to  an  organization  for  services 
rendered  by  an  employee  thereof,  shall  not 
exceed  $300,  exclusive  of  reimbursement  for 
expenses  reasonably  Incurred,  unless  pay- 
ment in  excess  ot  that  limit  Is  certified  by 
the  court,  or  by  the  United  SUtes  magistrate 
If  the  services  were  rendered  in  connection 
with  a  case  disposed  of  entirely  beiore  him, 
as  necessary  to  provide  fair  compensation 
for  services  of  an  unusual  character  or  dura- 
tion, and  the  amount  of  the  excess  payment 
is  iqiproved  by  the  chief  judge  of  the  circuit 

"(f)  Rkbft  or  Otrxe  Patmxmts. — When- 
ever the  United  SUtes  magistrate  or  the 
oourt  finds  that  funds  are  avaUalde  for  pay- 
ment from  or  on  behalf  of  a  person  furnished 
represenUtlon,  it  may  authorize  or  direct 
that  such  funds  be  paid  to  the  appointed  at- 
torney, to  the  bar  association  or  legal  aid 
agency  or  community  defender  organization 
irttlch  provided  the  appointed  attorney,  to 
any  person  or  organization  authorlaed  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (e)  to  render  Investiga- 
tive, expert,  or  other  services,  or  to  the  court 
for  deposit  In  the  Treasury  as  a  reimburse- 
ment to  the  i^iproprlatlon.  current  at  the 
time  of  payment,  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  section.  Koept  as  so  auth(»1asd  or 
directed,  no  such  person  or  organlaatlan  may 
request  w  accept  any  payment  or  promise  of 
payment  for  representing  a  defendant." 

(b)  Subsscttona  (g),  (h).  and  (1)  of  such 
section  are  redesignated  as  subsections  (l), 
(j),  and  (k).  respeetlTely.  and  the  following 
new  subsections  (g)  and  (h)  are  Inserted 
beCote  subaectlon  (1)  as  redesignated  by  this 
subsection: 

"(g)  DiacaanoNsar  AsrootnuM vu.—ABy 
person  subject  to  revocation  of  parole.  In 
custody  as  a  material  witness,  or  seeking 
leUef  under  sectton  2341,  2354.  or  2255  of  title 
28  or  section  4345  of  title  18  may  be  fur- 
nished represenUtlon  pursuant  to  the  plan 
whenever  the  United  SUtes  magistrate  or  the 
court  detezmlnea  that  the  interesta  at  justice 
ao  require  and  such  psraoa  Is  flnanrtally  un- 
able to  obtain  ispiasanutlon.  Paym«it  for 
such  represenUtlon  may  be  as  provided  In 
subsections  (d)  and  (e) . 

"(b)  Dnrnnaa  Oboamization. — 

"(1)  QuauvRSTtoim. — ^A  district  or  a  part 
of  a  dlstrlDt  In  which  at  laaat  two  hundred 
persons  annually  require  the  appointment  ot 
counsel  may  esUbllah  a  defender  organiza- 


tion as  provided  for  either  under  subpara- 
graphs (A)  or  (B)  of  paragraph  (3)  of  this 
subsection  or  both.  Two  adjacent  dlstrlcta  or 
parts  of  districts  may  aggregate  the  number 
of  persons  required  to  be  represented  to  es- 
Ubllsh  eUgibiUty  for  a  defender  organization 
to  serve  both  areas.  In  the  evoit  that  adja- 
cent districts  or  parte  of  districts  are  located 
in  different  circuits,  the  plan  for  furnishing 
represenUtlon  shall  be  approved  by  the  ju- 
dicial counsel  of  each  circuit. 

"(2)   Ttpxs  of  Defences  Okganizations. — 

"(A)  Pedxkai.  Public  I>zFENDnt  Osganiza- 
TioH.— A  Federal  Public  Defender  Organiza- 
tion shall  consist  of  one  or  more  full-tims 
salaried  attorneys.  The  organization  shall  bo 
supervised  by  a  Federal  PubUc  Defender  ap- 
pointed by  the  Judicial  council  of  the  drciiit. 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5 
governing  appointments  in  the  competitive 
service,  after  considering  recommendations 
from  the  district  court  or  courts  to  be  served. 
The  Federal  PubUc  Defender  shall  be  mp- 
potnted  for  a  term  of  four  years,  unless 
sooner  removed  by  the  judicial  council  of  the 
circuit  for  Incompetency,  misconduct  In  of- 
fice, or  neglect  of  duty.  The  compensation  of 
the  Federal  PubUc  Defender  shall  be  fixed 
by  the  Judicial  council  of  the  circuit  at  a  rate 
not  to  exceed  the  compensation  received  by 
the  United  SUtes  attorney  for  the  district 
vmere  represenUtlon  Is  furnished  or,  U  two 
dlstrlcta  or  parts  of  dlstrlcte  are  involved. 
the  compensation  of  the  higher  paid  United 
States  attorneys  of  the  dlstrlcte.  The  Federal 
PubUc  Defender  may  appoint,  without  regard 
to  the  provisions  of  title  5  governing  appoint- 
ments in  the  competitive  service,  such  fuU- 
Ume  attorneys  and  other  |>ersonnel  as  may  be 
necessary.  Compensation  paid  to  such  attor- 
neys and  other  personnel  at  the  organization 
ShaU  be  fixed  lay  the  Federal  PubUc  Defender 
at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  that  paid  to  attorneys 
and  other  personnel  of  similar  qualifications 
anri  eiq;>erlence  in  the  office  of  the  United 
SUtes  attorney  In  the  district  where  repre- 
senUtlon is  furnished  or,  if  two  districts  or 
parte  of  dlstrlcte  are  Involved,  the  higher 
compensation  paid  to  persons  of  similar  qual- 
ifications and  eqMrtence  In  the  districts. 
Each  organization  shall  submit  to  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Administrative  OOco  o<  tba 
umted  SUtes  Courts,  at  the  time  and  In  the 
form  prescribed  by  him.  reporte  of  its  activi- 
ties and  «»w*TiH>i  position  snd  Ite  proposed 
budget.  The  Director  of  the  Administrative 
Office  shall  submit  to  the  Frestdsnt  a  budget 
for  oaeh  ocganlaatlaB.  for  eacfi  flseal  yesr  and 
■H^i  out  of  tbe  ^>proprlations  thsref  or  make 
paymsnte  to  and  on  behalf  of  each  organiza- 
tion. Paymento  under  thla  subparagraph  to 
an  organization  shall  be  In  lieu  of  paymente 
imder  subsection  (d)  or  (e). 

"(B)  CoMmnnrr  Davmnaa  OaaajnEA- 
noN. — A  Community  Defandar  Organisation 
shsU  be  a  nonprofit  defense  oonaati.  awlcs 
establlsbsd  and  administered  by  any  group 
authorized  by  the  plan  to  provide  rsprsaenta- 
tkm.  The  organization  shall  be  eligible  to 
furnish  attorneys  and  receive  paymente  un- 
der this  section  If  ite  bylaws  are  set  tartb  In 
the  plan  of  the  district  or  distrlcto  In  which 
It  win  serve.  lach  organization  ahall  submit 
to  the  Judicial  Conteenoe  of  tbe  United 
SUtea  an  annual  report  aettlng  fcoth  Ite  ae- 
tivltlea  and  flnanolal  poaltlon  and  the  antic- 
^ted  caseload  and  expenses  for  the  coming 
year.  Upon  application  an  organization  may, 
to  the  extent  H>proved  by  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference of  the  United  SUtes: 

"(1)  recelvtr  an  Initial  grant  for  expenses 
necessary  to  establish  the  organisation;  and 

"(U)  In  Ueu  of  paymente  under  subssetlon 
(d)  or  (e) ,  receive  pertodlc  sustaining  grante 
to  provide  represenUtlon  and  other  expenses 
pursuant  to  this  section." 

Sac.  3.  A  Uhlted  SUtes  commissioner  for  a 
district  may  exerdse  any  power,  function,  or 
duty  authalBed  to  be  performed  by  a  United 
Stetea  magistrate  uxkdar  the  amaodmanta 
mads  by  the  first  aaetloB  ot  tlila  Art  U  aueh 
commissioner  had  authority  to  perform  such 
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pow«r.  function,  or  duty  prior  to  the  enAct- 
mcnt  of  auch  amendments. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
we  are  now  considering.  S.  1461.  is.  in  my 
opinion,  one  of  the  most  significant  legis- 
lative proposals  to  be  made  in  the  field 
of  criminal  Justice.  This  Is  an  exciting 
and  proud  moment  for  myself,  for  Sena- 
tor EmviH.  and  our  other  colleagues  who 
have  actively  worked  on  this  bill,  and  for 
many  members  of  the  bench  and  bar  who 
have  devoted  much  time  and  energy  to 
the  Improvement  of  the  Federal  law- 
enforcement  system. 

We  are  living  In  an  era  of  rapid  and 
sweeping  change  In  the  field  of  Federal 
law  enforcement  and  criminal  law.  We 
sure  living  in  an  era  increasingly  plagued 
with  crime  and  violent  disorder.  Our  Na- 
tion is  suddenly  awakening  to  the  fact 
that  major  effort  and  investment  are 
needed  to  make  our  law-enforcement 
system  adequate  to  the  task  of  protect- 
ing the  lives  and  property  of  our  clttaens, 
and  enforcing  the  law  swiftly  and  fairly. 
At  the  same  time,  efforts  must  be  made 
to  Insure  that  the  persons  subjected  to 
our  Federal  law-enforcement  system — 
from  arrest,  to  trial,  to  other  related  pro- 
<?f>iyl«"g«  which  substantially  affect  a  per- 
aon's  liberty — are  afforded  meaningful 
protection  for  their  constitutional  rights. 
One  of  our  Constitution's  most  basic 
rights  for  a  person  threatened  with  dep- 
rlvatioo  of  liberty  is  the  right  to  counsel. 
8. 1461  Is  a  milestone  in  the  efforts  of  the 
CoDgrtn,  the  bench,  uid  the  bar  to  bring 
the  Federal  law-enforcement  system 
cloeer  to  the  Ideal  we  have  all  sought. 
That  ideal  is  the  abUlty  to  assure  every 
citizen  the  full  beneflU  of  the  right  to 
counsel  where  Judicial  decision  or  Fed- 
eral statutes  may  require  appointment  of 
counsel  to  protect  a  person's  liberty. 

•me  Criminal  Justice  Act  of  1964. 
which  provided  for  compensation  for  ap- 
pointed counsel  utd  payment  for  neces- 
sary expert  and  Investigative  services  in 
Federal  criminal  trials,  has  been  in  ef- 
fect tor  nearly  5  years.  Experience  with 
this  act  baa  demonstrated  Its  great  suc- 
cess, as  wen  as  the  need  for  both  its  ex- 
pansion and  Its  improvement.  8.  1461,  as 
amended,  accompl^'ibf  both  the  needed 
expansion  and  needed  improvement. 

As  reported  by  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee, 8.  1461  expands  the  coverage  of  the 
1M4  act  to  cover  the  criminal  process 
from  the  arrest  stage  to  appeals,  poet- 
convlctkm  proceedtngg,  and  anefllary 
mtxreedlngs  related  to  the  criminal  triaL 
The  act  is  thus  made  coextensive  with 
the  sixth  amendment  right  to  counsd  as 
now  interpreted.  It  also  allows  for  ex- 
pansion of  coverage  as  Judicial  decisions 
based  an  the  sixth  amendment  and  as 
Federal  sUtutes  establishing  right  of 
counsel  create  new  instances  where 
counsel  is  considered  essential  to  pro- 
tect a  person's  liberty  but  where  the  per- 
son may  be  too  Impoverished  to  pay  for 
counsel  and  defense  services. 

The  biU  also  provides  for  the  creation 
of  Federal  defender  olBces  operating 
under  the  guidance  of  the  district  and 
appelate  courts,  but  Independent  of  both 
the  Federal  judicial  and  prosecution  sys- 
tems. The  defoider  system  has  two  im- 
pmtaat  features:  First,  participation  by 
the  private  bar  Is  required  in  a  substan- 


tial proportion  of  the  criminal  cases  in 
each  court.  Second,  provision  is  made  for 
commiuiity  defender  organizations,  sup- 
ported by  the  local  community,  to  op- 
erate in  lieu  of,  ana  in  conjunction  with, 
the  Federal  offices. 

8.  1461,  as  amended,  also  Increases  the 
hourly  rate  to  $30  an  hour  and  the  total 
compensation  limits  available  to  attor- 
neys providing  representation  under  the 
SMjt.  A  number  of  other  changes  have 
also  been  made  in  the  1964  act. 

Widespread  support  for  these  provi- 
sions was  manifest  at  the  hearings  on 
S.  1461,  conducted  last  summer  by  the 
Constitutional  Rights  Subcommittee  Not 
one  single  witness  questioned  the  desir- 
ability of  the  amendm^ts  proposed  in 
the  bill. 

Among  those  who  appeared  at  the 
hearings  were  Judge  Harvey  M.  Johnsen. 
senior  Judge  of  the  Eighth  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals,  a  key  member  of  the  UB. 
Judicial  Conference  Committee  To  Im- 
plement the  Criminal  Justice  Act;  three 
other  Federal  Judges  with  broad  experi- 
ence under  the  1964  act:  Prof.  Dallln 
Oaks  of  the  University  of  Chicago  Law 
School;  Associate  Deputy  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Donald  Santarelll;  Maynard  J.  Toil. 
on  behalf  of  the  Natlcmal  Legal  Aid  and 
Defender  Association;  Gen  Charles  L. 
Decker,  director  of  the  national  de- 
fender project;  and  Robert  J.  Kutak.  on 
behalf  of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion. The  subcommittee  also  had  the 
benefit  of  testimony  from  the  directors 
of  four  major  Federal  defender  programs 
which  have  been  operating  with  the  as- 
sistance of  the  National  Legal  Aid  and 
Defender  Association  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice. 

Each  of  the  18  witnesses  appearing  be- 
fore the  subcommittee  either  possessed  a 
broad  background  of  practical  experi- 
ence with  the  act  or  had  extensively 
studied  its  operatloQ  since  It  took  effect 
in  1965.  While  unanimously  stipportlng 
the  objectives  of  8.  1461.  they  submitted 
many  suggestions  for  refining  and  per- 
fecting the  biU. 

The  proposed  changes  embodied  in  8. 
1461.  as  amended  by  the  subcommittee 
and  approved  by  the  full  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, are  based  on  the  sound  sugges- 
tions of  these  knowledgeable  wltneaaes. 
on  an  extensive  study  by  the  subcom- 
mittee, the  American  Bar  Association, 
the  Judicial  Conference,  and  on  a  report 
by  Professor  0«ks  entitled  "The  Crimi- 
nal Justice  Act  In  the  Federal  Courts." 

Mr.  Presldoit.  in  May  1967,  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  and  the  Judicial 
Conference  of  the  United  States  com- 
missioned Prof.  Dallln  Oaks  to  imder- 
take  a  study  of  the  operation  of  the 
Criminal  Justice  Act  of  1964.  The  study 
was  completed  in  Jantiary  1968.  and  Pro- 
fessor Oaks'  rqwrt  on  the  study  consti- 
tuted an  exhaustive  review  of  the  opera- 
tion of  the  act  in  the  Federal  district 
courts  of  the  United  States. 

Baaed  upon  the  report,  the  Judicial 
CoDf  ermoe  Committee  To  Implement  the 
Criminal  Justice  Act  proposed  a  number 
of  recommendatiaDs  for  amendments  to 
the  act.  The  Committee's  recommenda- 
tions were  approved  by  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference during  its  September  1968. 
meeting. 


On  Maroh  10.  1969.  8.  1461  was  in- 
troduced, embodying,  in  part,  the  Judicial 
Conference  recommendations.  The  bill 
was  cosponsored  by  myself,  and  Senators 
Ervih,  Kxitnsdt,  and  Ooldwatxr. 

The  major  goal  of  the  Criminal  Justice 
Act  of  1964  was  to  insure  that  the  quality 
of  legal  representation  would  no  longer 
be  dependent  on  the  financial  resoiuxes 
of  the  accused.  Under  the  sixth  amend- 
ment of  the  U.S.  Constitution,  every  citi- 
zen is  guaranteed  the  right  of  counsel 
in  criminal  prosecutions.  The  compensa- 
tion of  counsel  and  payment  for  defense 
services  under  the  act  made  this  guaran- 
tee a  greater  reality  for  impoverished 
persons  by  making  possible  a  higher 
quality  and  fuller  defense.  Providing 
compensation  for  coimsel  who  accept  ap- 
pointment has  helped  attract  a  broader 
cross-section  of  the  bar  to  the  criminal 
defense  process.  This  was  a  highly  salu- 
tary achievement. 

The  amendments  to  the  1964  act  con- 
Ulned  in  the  committee  bill  will  bring 
the  federal  system  closer  to  the  goal  by 
making  the  compensation  fees  more  cur- 
rent, by  expanding  the  scope  of  the  act 
to  refiect  the  Supreme  Court  decisions 
over  the  past  5  years,  by  permitting 
future  expansion  of  coverage,  and  by 
broadening  the  range  of  resoim:es  avail- 
able to  busy  Federal  districts  to  meet 
their  defense  representation  needs. 

There  is  an  urgency  to  this  matter. 
Presently  a  number  of  Federal  public 
defender  offices  are  funded  by  the  na- 
tional defender  project.  These  offices 
have  been  in  operation  for  3  years,  and 
have  been  highly  praised.  However,  these 
funds  terminated  In  January  1970.  In 
order  to  continue  operating,  these  offices 
are  In  great  need  of  the  Increased  com- 
pensation fees  provided  In  the  commit- 
tee bill,  and  for  the  public  defender  pro- 
visions of  subsection  (h) . 

This  bill  is  broadly  supported  and 
urgently  requested. 

Mr.  Bernard  O.  Segal,  current  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Bar  Association, 
recent  sent  a  letter  to  Senator  East- 
LAHD,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee.  In  part,  he  said: 

Due  tt>  the  explraUoo  of  the  National  De- 
fender Project  In  1960,  which  through  its 
grmnta  has  provided  aupport  to  many  local 
defender  otganlaatlons,  there  la  considerable 
urgency  attached  to  the  enactment  of  thla 
leglaUtlon  at  the  earUest  poaalble  date.  Tou 
wUl  be  Interaated  to  know  that  In  the  Houae 
of  Drtegates  the  blU  waa  non-controveralal 
and  waa  aupported  by  delegatea  from  both 
large  oonununlUes  and  amaU. 

I  reepectfully  urge  you  to  aupport  Sena- 
ton  nrln  and  Hruaka.  co-sponeorB  of  8. 
1461.  In  obtaining  early  committee  approval 
atnee  I  believe  the  blU  to  be  aubatantlaUy 
In  the  pubUc  Interest  and  urgently  needed. 

As  mentioned  by  Mr.  Segal,  the  house 
of  ddegates  of  the  ABA  adopted  a  reso- 
lution on  this  subject  at  a  meeting  in 
February  of  this  year.  It  was  adopted 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  special 
committee  on  availability  of  legal  serv- 
ices. That  resolution  read,  in  part,  as 
follows: 

Xeadved,  That  the  House  recommend  to 
the  Ooogreaa  that  It  ^'wt'H  the  Criminal 
Jortloe  Act  of  1904  to  expand  the  optiooa 
available  to  a  FSderml  District  Court  for  fur- 
nishing ooimael  under  the  Act  to  include  as 
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choices  a  Public  Defender  or  a  non-profit 
community  defender  organization  to  render 
services  in  defense  of  persons  accused  of 
crime  who  cannot  afford  adequate  represen-. 
tatlon,  and  that  when  such  aervlcee  are  per- 
formed by  a  Public  Defender  or  a  community 
defender  organization  they  may  be  compen- 
sated in  the  same  manner  as  other  persona 
under  the  Act. 

Resolved,  That  the  House  likewise  recom- 
mend to  the  Congress  that  the  Criminal  Jus- 
tice Act  of  1964  be  amended  to  provide  for 
compensation  to  counsel  at  a  rate  of  up  to 
$35  per  hour  for  services  rendered  with  a 
maximum  of  (1 ,000  to  be  paid  for  representa- 
tion In  a  felony  case,  $400  for  a  misdemeanor 
case  and  (1,000  for  an  appeal,  with  reaaon- 
able  provisions  for  exceeding  those  limits  In 
a  difficult  or  protracted  case. 

Mr.  Masmard  Toll,  president  of  the 
National  Legal  Aid  and  Defender  Asso- 
ciation, has  also  written  recently  urging 
action  on  8.  1461.  His  letter,  in  part, 
stated: 

As  you  may  know,  the  NI^ADA  and  the 
American  Bar  AssoclaUon  have  strongly  en- 
doraed  the  purpoees  of  this  important  legis- 
lation and  It  waa  my  privilege  to  appear  with 
a  repreaentatlve  ot  the  ABA  to  present  testi- 
mony at  hearings  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
ConsUtuUon&l  Rights  on  8.  1461  In  June 
1960.  No  oppoalUon  to  the  bill  haa  oome  to 
my  attention  and  the  argumenta  for  its  en- 
actment as  developed  in  the  Subcommittee 
hearings  are  moat  compelling. 

On  behaU  of  the  NaUonal  Legal  Aid  and 
Defender  Aaaodatton  and  its  member  orgaal- 
■ationa  throughout  the  country,  I  re^MJC^ 
fully  requeet  your  aupport  in  aeeurlng 
prompt  and  favorable  action  on  this  leglala- 
tion  by  the  Judiciary  Oommlttee  and  the 
United  Statea  Senate. 

Furthermore,  the  executive  committee 
of  the  National  Legal  Aid  and  Defender 
Association  adopted  a  resolution  in  Jan- 
uary 1970,  urging  prompt  congressional 
action  on  8.  1461.  That  resolution  reads 
as  follows: 

Whereas,  the  National  Legal  Aid  and  De- 
fender Aaaodatton  haa  heretofore  endorsed 
Senate  Bill  1461  and  House  Bill  0856;  and 

Whereaa,  the  beneficial  objectlvea  of  theae 
bills  are  being  frustrated  by  the  failure  to 
adopt  aame;  and 

Whereaa,  a  number  oC  existing  criminal 
defender  programs  initially  funded  by  tha 
National  Defender  Project  (including  three 
of  the  moat  outstanding  ones)  are  In  aeiloua 
Jeopardy  becatue  of  auch  fkUure; 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  reeolved  by  the  Kseeu- 
tlve  Committee  of  the  National  Legal  Aid  and 
Defender  Aaaodatton  that  thla  Aaaoclatton 
re^Mctfully  calla  thla  grave  aituatlon  to  the 
attention  of  the  Congreaa  and  urgea  that  the 
pending  leglalatlon  be  adopted  aa  apeedlly  as 
poHlble. 

Since  August  20, 1965,  when  the  Crimi- 
nal Justice  Act  became  effective,  more 
than  110,000  defendants  have  directly 
benefited  from  its  provisions.  Currently, 
about  28,000  defendants  are  represented 
annually  by  counsel  appointed  under  the 
act  The  total  cost  has  been  about  $3.5 
million  per  year.  The  average  cost  has 
been  approximately  $125  per  case.  This 
is  a  modest  price  to  i>ay  for  helping  the 
impoverished  person  realize  the  funda- 
mental right  of  counsel  when  he  la  sub- 
ject to  potential  loss  of  his  liberty. 

Mr.  President,  the  unanimous  support 
of  the  many  expert  and  experienced  wit- 
nesses who  appeared  at  the  suboommlt- 
tee  hearings  of  S.  1461  states  most  elo- 
quently the  case  for  this  bill.  They  stated 
again  and  again  that  the  right  to  coun- 


sel under  the  Confitltutlon  requires  us.  as 
a  nation,  to  setiL  to  make  that  right  as 
meaningful  and  effective  as  possible. 
Tbej  had  found  from  experience  that 
this  right  for  impoverished  persons  has 
often  been  fliuaory,  and  agreed  that  rea- 
sonable compensation  for  counsel  and 
iwyment  for  defense  services  was  the 
most  effective  means  of  assuring  equal 
justice  for  all. 

Mr.  President,  I  beUeve  that  8.  1461, 
as  amended,  brings  us  cloeer  to  the  Ideal 
of  assuring  tdl  citizens  the  full  benefits 
of  the  right  to  counsel  where  required 
to  protect  their  liberty  In  Federal  pro- 
ceedings. 

I  urge  prompt  enactment  and  ap- 
proval of  this  bill. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
section-by-section  analysis  in  the  com- 
mittee report  be  included  In  the  Record 
at  the  end  of  my  remaiics. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoro, 
as  follows: 

SacnoH-BT-SxcnoN  Analysis 

Section  J  (a). — ^Hie  Criminal  Justice  Act 
of  1064  provldee  that  each  district  court 
riiall  adopt  a  plan  for  furnishing  representa- 
tion for  flnanclaUy  disabled  persons  charged 
with  felonies  or  misdemeanors,  other  than 
petty  offenses,  at  every  stage  of  the  pro- 
ceedings from  Initial  appearance  through 
api>eal.  Section  1(a)  amends  the  act  in  two 
fundamental  ways:  First,  by  expanding  cov- 
erage; and  second,  by  authorizing  repre- 
aentation  by  fiBderal  pubUc  defender  and 
community  defender  organizations  m  addi- 
tion to  the  present  alternatives  of  the  pri- 
vate bar,  twr  associations  and  legal  aid  agen- 
cies. 

^CFANDED  COVERAGS 

Section  1(a)(1)  reqtilres  that  each  plan 
be  expended  to  provide  for  appointment  and 
compensation  of  counsel  for  defendants 
charged  with  a  violation  of  probation.  This 
addition  reoognisea  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision in  Jfempa  v.  Khay,  380  UJS.  138  (1067), 
which  held  that  the  sixth  amendment  right 
to  counsel  applies  In  probaUon  revocation 
hearings. 

Section  1  (a)  (2)  requires  that  each  plan 
provide  for  appointment  of  counsel  for  any 
peraon  under  arrest.  This  requirement  will 
bring  the  act  into  oonformity  with  recent 
daclslons  of  the  Supreme  Court  which  require 
eounael  for  arrested  peraona.  MtroHda  v.  Ari- 
aona.  384  TJS.  436  (1066);  VnUed  State*  v. 
Wade.  388  Uj8.  318  (1067);  and  Oroaeo  v. 
Texas,  304  UJB.  334  (1060).  Since  representa- 
tion neceaaarlly  preoedea  the  atage  of  formal 
appointment  of  counsel,  it  is  not  poasible  to 
determine  whether  the  counsel  will  be  eli- 
gible for  compensation  under  the  act  until 
the  arrested  peraon  appeara  before  the  United 
States  magistrate  or  court.  If  the  magistrate 
or  court  finds  the  peraon  financially  unable 
to  obtain  an  adequate  defense,  oompenaatlon 
will  be  made  retroactive  to  cover  time  ex- 
pended by  the  attorney  during  the  arrest 
period.  If  the  peraon  Is  found  financially  able 
to  obtain  an  adequate  defense  then  the  eoun- 
ael is  required  to  seek  oon^jenaation  from  his 
client.  If  the  peraon  never  appeara  before  the 
magistrate,  the  attorney  may  stlU  aubtnit  hia 
claim  to  the  court  for  approval  baaed  on  the 
arreatee'a  flnanrtal  condition. 

Although  this  prooedui*  daea  not  guaran- 
tee compenaatkm  for  the  attorney  who  rep- 
reeenta  an  arrested  peraon  pritv  to  a  finding 
of  financial  inability  to  pay,  the  oommlttee 
feels  that  It  la  oonsistent  with  the  purpose 
of  the  act.  The  only  flnandal  risk  of  the  at- 
torney under  this  procp&an  is  the  risk  ot 
nonpayment  by  an  indlvidxial  who  baa  re- 
aouroea.  Thla  ia  not  an  unfair  burden;  it  is 
a  normal  professional  risk  now. 


Section  1(a)(3)  requires  that  each  plan 
provide  for  the  i4>pointment  of  counsel,  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  section  1(g),  for 
Individuals  financially  unable  to  secure  ade- 
quate representation  who  are  subject  to  re- 
vocation of  parole,  who  are  material  witnesses 
In  custody,  or  who  are  seeking  collateral  re- 
lief. Inasmuch  aa  these  proceedings  have  tra- 
ditionally been  regarded  as  technically  civU 
In  nature  rather  than  criminal,  no  right  to 
appointed  counsel  has  as  yet  been  recognized 
under  the  sixth  amendment.  The  distinction 
between  civil  and  criminal  matters,  however, 
has  become  increasingly  obscure  where  dep- 
rivation of  personal  liberty  is  Involved.  See 
In  re  Gault.  387  U.S.  1  (1067),  and  Johnson 
v.  Avery.  303  U.S.  483  (1060) .  The  proceedings 
listed  in  Bubaeotlon  1(a)(8)  and  1(g)  are 
intimately  related  to  the  criminal  process. 
Counsel  has  often  been  ^pointed  to  repre- 
sent persons  in  such  proceedings,  but  com- 
pensation has  not  been  available  imder  the 
1964  act.  The  committee  believes  that  com- 
pensation should  be  available  under  the  act 
whenever  a  Judge  determines  that  ooimael 
must  be  i^pointed  to  safeguard  the  inter- 
ests of  Justice. 

Section  1(a)(4)  extends  coverage  of  the 
act  to  include  thoee  instances  where  Judicial 
decisions  or  Federal  statutes  may  require  the 
appointment  of  counsel.  This  provision  ob- 
viatea  the  need  to  amend  the  act  each  Ume 
the  right  to  counsel  may  be  extended  to  new 
situations.  It  also  eliminates  any  dotibt  aa 
to  the  application  of  the  Criminal  Justice  Act 
to  Juvenile  proceedings  iHiere  the  right  to 
coimsel  is  now  applicable  (/n  Be  Oautt. 
supra) ,  and  to  the  Narcotic  Addicts  BehabU- 
itaUon  Act  of  1066,  Public  Law  80-703,  which 
provides  patients  with  the  right  to  appointed 
oounael,  if  necessary,  in  Judicial  proceedings 
under  Utle  m  (18  U.S.C.  4353).  The  oom- 
mlttee bellevea  that  it  la  lumeoeaaary  to 
create  another  s^arate  system  when  the 
Criminal  Justice  Act  can  serve  theae  pur- 
poses without  dl£Sculty. 

Dsmnna  oacAmzATioirs 

Present  provisions  of  the  Criminal  Justice 
Act  allow  the  Judicial  district  three  alterna- 
tives in  developing  its  plan  for  furnishing 
representation  to  financially  rtUahlwrt  defend- 
ants: appointment  of  private  attomeya;  use 
of  attorneys  furnished  by  a  bar  association 
or  legal  aid  agency:  a  combination  of  both. 

Section  1(a)  requires  each  plan  to  Include 
a  provision  for  participation  by  private  attor- 
neys  and  permits.  In  addition,  attorneys  fur- 
nished by  a  bar  aaaoclatlon  or  legal  aid 
agency,  or  attomeya  fumlahed  by  a  Federal 
public  defender  or  community  defender  orga- 
nisation, established  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  subsection  1(h) ,  or  both.  When 
either  of  these  altematlvea  is  choaen,  par- 
ticipation by  private  attorneys  Is  nonethe- 
leea  mandatory  "in  a  substantial  proportion 
of  caaea."  Thla  mixed  system  insures  the  con- 
tinuing active  participation  by  the  private 
bar  in  Federal  criminal  proceedings.  Meally, 
this  participation  will  be  In  the  range  of 
between  36  percent  and  50  percent  of  the 
appointments. 

Section  1(a)  does  not  alter  the  procedure 
presently  set  out  in  the  1064  act  for  estab- 
lishing a  plan  to  furnish  representation. 
Fm-miilation  and  Institution  of  the  plan  re- 
main the  re^MnalbUltlea  of  the  district  court 
subject  to  approval  by  the  jiidiclal  council 
of  the  circuit.  Tlie  councU  la  to  add  pro- 
Tialons  for  representation  at  the  appellate 
atage.  The  plan  may  be  modified  at  any  time, 
with  the  if>provaI  of,  or  at  the  direction  of. 
ttu  judicial  council. 

Section  f  (b)  outlines  the  procedure  to  be 
foUowed  in  appointing  counsel  for  a  finan- 
elaUy  disabled  person  qualified  to  receive  ap- 
pointment of  compensated  cotinsel  under 
this  act.  The  procedure  for  a  defendant  cov- 
ered by  section  1(a)(1)  beglna  with  initial 
appearance  before  the  U.8.  msglatraie  or 
oonrt  when  he  la  eharged  with  a  fMony  or 
nlademeanor  (other  ttian  a  petty  offense) 
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or  with  TloUtlng  prolMtlon.  When  h«  Is  In- 
formed of  his  right  to  counsel,  he  is  also 
•dvlsed  that  counsel  will  be  appointed  for 
him  If  he  Is  financially  unable  to  obtain 
counsel.  The  procedure  for  persons  seeking 
or  subject  to  proceedings  specified  In  section 
1(a)(3)  begins  when  the  US.  magistrate  or 
the  court  adTlsea  the  individual  that  the 
Interests  of  Justice  allow  him  to  be  repre- 
sented by  counsel  and  that  counsel  may  be 
appointed  If  he  Is  financially  unable  to  ob- 
tain an  adequate  defense.  The  procedvure  for 
persons  under  arrest  In  secUon  l(a)(a)  shall 
be  provided  by  the  plan  for  that  Jurisdiction. 
SectloQ  1(b)  expressly  permiu  the  U.S. 
nxaglstrate  or  court  to  make  appointment 
retroactive  to  Include  any  representation 
furnished  prior  to  appointment.  Thtis,  an 
attorney  who  renders  asalstanoe  at  the  time 
of  arrest  or  at  a  lineup,  or  who  renders 
assistance  upon  being  hired  by  a  defendant 
who  subsequently  becomes  financially  un- 
able to  pay  hired  counsel,  would.  If  ap- 
pointed, be  eligible  to  receive  compensation 
to  the  extent  authorised  by  the  act  for  all 
services  rendered.  In  this  way.  the  defendant 
will  be  better  assured  of  uninterrupted  rep- 
resentation by  the  same  attorney. 

Section  f(c)  outlines  the  circumstances 
surrounding  the  Initial  appointment  of 
counsel,  the  duration  of  such  repreeentatlon, 
and  the  procedure  Involved  in  the  termina- 
tion, Bubatttutlon,  and  partial  payment  of 
appointed  oounael.  The  differences  between 
mcoon  1(c)  of  the  blU  and  the  correspond- 
ing aectlca  of  the  present  act  are,  with  one 
exception,  quite  minor. 

As  amended  by  S.  IMI.  the  act  would  not 
only  provide  for  appointed  counsel  at  every 
stage  of  the  trial  from  initial  appearance 
through  ^peal.  but  also  for  "ancillary  mat- 
ters appropriate  to  the  proceedings."  The 
committee  considers  this  provision  necessary 
to  Insure  that  the  rlghu  of  the  person  are 
foUy  protected.  Many  times  remedies  tech- 
nically outside  the  scope  of  the  trial  proper 
may  be  neoeasary.  such  as  using  a  habeas 
corpus  ad  testificandum  to  secure  the  pres- 
ence or  testimony  of  witnesses,  or  filing  an 
application  imder  18  U.S.C.  4344  regarding 
competency  to  stand  trial.  While  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  district  court  has  ruled  In 
favor  of  compensation  under  the  present  act 
In  VJ3.  r.  Boney,  Crlm.  No.  832-45  (O.C.  D.C. 
Sept.  38,  1966),  and  although  there  Is  no 
^parent  ruling  to  the  contrary,  the  express 
Inelxislon  of  "ancillary  matters  appropriate 
to  the  procedlngs"  will  Insure  that  the  at- 
torney who  spends  time  and  effort  to  protect 
a  right  oonaldered  valuable  in  defending  the 
principal  criminal  charge  can  be  compen- 
sated under  the  act. 

Section  Hd)  establishes  the  t««Tii«Mt.. 
hourly  rates  and  m»^»mim  total  payments 
allowed  for  appointed  counsel  under  the 
Criminal  Justice  Act.  It  also  provides  for 
waiver  of  the  maximum  amounts  under  cer- 
tain circumstances  and  sets  forth  the  pro- 
cedure for  filing  claims.  PlnaUy,  it  defines 
''new  case"  for  purposes  of  compensation  and 
aUows  appellate  proceedings  without  pre- 
payment of  fees  and  cosU. 

Section  J(«l)  (i).— The  present  act  pro- 
vides for  compensation  at  a  rate  not  to  ex- 
ceed 916  per  hour  for  tline  spent  in  oourt 
and  tlO  per  hour  for  time  reasonably  ex- 
pended out  of  oourt.  Section  1(d)(1)  of  the 
bill,  however,  does  away  with  the  distinc- 
tion between  Ume  expended  in  and  out 
of  court,  and  Increaaaa  the  hourly  rate  to 
$30  for  all  time  raaaonably  expended  In  the 
defense  of  a  financially  '^ItsMed  parson. 
Time  expended  outside  the  oourtroom  often 
requires  greater  effort  and  profidancy  than 
that  in  court.  Bven  as  Increased  the  new 
rates  are  waU  below  those  paid  to  privately 
retained  counssL 

Section  i(<f)  (1)  <tf  the  bUl  eliminates  the 
existing  per  case  basis  for  payment  of  fees 
and  replaces  It  with  a  mors  flexible  system 
or  maximum  payments  for  sach  attorney  la 


each  oaae.  The  act  preaently  provides  for  a 
gSOO  maximum  payment  In  a  case  in  which 
one  or  more  felonies  are  charged  and  9300  In 
a  case  In  which  one  or  more  misdemeanors 
are  chargecf  The  maximum  applies  to  each 
case  Irreapective  of  the  number  of  attorneys 
appointed  by  the  court.  In  practice,  that  re- 
quirement has  brought  harsh  reeulU  where 
more  than  one  attorney  was  appointed  in 
a  difficult  case  and  the  maximum  case  pay- 
ment had  to  be  fragmented.  Section  1(d) 
(3)  also  Increases  the  limit  to  tLOOO  for  each 
attorney  In  a  case  Involving  one  or  more 
aUeged  felonies  and  $400  for  each  attorney 
In  a  case  in  which  one  or  more  misdemean- 
ors are  charged. 

In  recognition  of  the  frequently  complex 
nature  of  appellate  liUgation,  secUon  1(d) 
(3)  also  establishes  a  91.000  maxlmimi  for 
each  attorney  in  each  court  for  cases  on  ap- 
peal. It  also  provides  a  $3S0  maximum  for 
each  attorney  In  each  proceeding  in  each 
oourt  in  probation  revocation  proceedings 
and  matters  covered  by  subsection  (g).  such 
as  parole  revocation  and  collateral  relief 
proceedings. 

Section  t{d){3)  provides  for  waiver  of 
maximum  amounts  and  payment  In  excees 
of  those  amounts  for  extended  or  complex 
representation  when  necessary  to  provide 
fair  compenaation  and  upon  approval  of  the 
chief  Judge  of  the  circuit.  This  change  from 
the  1964  act  is  based  on  the  finding  of  the 
Oaks'  report  that  the  original  language  has 
been  given  too  restricted  an  InterpreUtlon. 
Section  i (d)(4)  provldea  that  separata 
claims  for  compensation  and  reimburse- 
ment, each  supiMrted  by  specific  written 
sUtements,  shaU  be  submitted  to  the  ap- 
proprUte  court.  Where  represenUUon  is 
furnished  solely  before  a  U^.  magistrate, 
he  fixes  compensation  and  reimbursement. 
When  repreeentatlon  is  furnished  before  an 
appellate  court,  that  appellate  court  fixes 
them.  In  all  other  instances,  claims  are  made 
to  the  district  court,  and  compensation  and 
reimbursement  are  determined  by  that  court. 
Section  i(<f)(S)  defines  the  term  "new 
case"  for  purixisee  of  compensation.  A  court 
order  granting  a  new  trial  is  deemed  to 
Initiate  a  new  case,  and  all  the  payment 
provisions  of  the  bill,  would,  therefore, 
apply  anew  upon  Issuance  of  such  an  order. 
Obviously,  suceedlng  orders  for  a  new  trial 
also  are  "new  eases"  for  the  purpose  of  the 
act. 

Section  Hd){6)  facUltates  appelUte  pro- 
ceedings by  allowing  a  defendant  for  whom 
counsel  U  appointed  to  ^>peal  or  petttlon 
for  a  writ  of  certiorari  without  prepayment 
of  fees  and  cost  of  security  therefor  and 
without  filing  the  aflldavit  required  by  sec- 
tion 38  UJB.C.  1016(a). 

Section  He). — The  provisions  of  section 
1(e)  are  similar  to  those  of  the  preeent  act. 
Section  He)  (1)  provldea  that  funds  be 
made  available  for  investigative,  expert,  or 
other  services  neoeesary  for  an  adequate  de- 
fense upon  request  in  advance  In  an  ex  parte 
application.  There  must  be  a  finding  that 
the  services  are  necessary  for  an  adequate 
defense  and  that  the  defendant  Is  financially 
unable  to  secure  them. 

Section  i(e)(2)  changes  corresponding 
proTlsloas  of  tha  1064  act  by  aUowlng  ap- 
pointed counsel  to  obtain  these  services  with- 
out prior  authortiatlan  in  an  amoimt  not 
exceeding  $150,  plus  reasonable  expenses,  if 
ths  servloes  and  expenses  are  necessary  for  an 
adequate  defense  and  circimtstanoes  prevent 
him  from  securing  prior  authorlaatlon  from 
the  court.  Payment,  however.  Is  subject  to 
later  review  and   approval   by  the  court. 

Section  1  (e)  (3)  maintains  the  existing 
limit  on  paynMnt  for  such  servicee  to  a  per- 
son or  an  organisation  to  a  6300  maximum 
but  Includes  a  new  provision  for  waiver  of 
that  marimum  If  the  court  certifies  that  pay- 
ment In  excess  of  that  limit  la  necessary  to 
provide  fair  compensation  because  of  the 
imusual  character  or  duraUon  of  the  servloes. 


The  amount  of  any  excess  payment  must  be 
approved  by  the  chief  Judge  of  the  circuit. 

Section  I  (/)  of  the  blU  makes  no  slgnlf- 
leant  changes  from  the  1064  act.  This  section 
provides  that  whenever  the  U.8.  magistrate 
or  the  oourt  finds  that  funds  are  available 
from  or  on  behalf  of  a  person  for  whom 
counsel  has  been  appointed,  It  may  authorize 
or  direct  the  payment  of  such  funds  to  the 
appropriate  person  or  organization,  or  to  the 
Treasury.  Recoveries  from  clients  of  the  Fed- 
eral defender  ofllcea  would,  of  course,  go  to 
the  Treasury. 

Section  1(g)  significantly  expands  the  cov- 
erage of  the  1064  act  by  authorizing  the  XJB. 
magistrate  or  the  court,  as  appropriate,  to 
appoint  counsel  In  specifically  designated 
proceedings,  provided  the  Interests  of  Justice 
so  require  and  the  person  involved  is  finan- 
cially unable  to  obtain  representstion.  Com- 
pensation for  representaVlon  and  payment  for 
servicee  other  than  counsel  may  be  made  in 
accordance  with  subsections  (d)  and  (e)  of 
section  1  of  the  bill. 

The  first  of  the  new  discretionary  appoint- 
ment provisions  of  subsection  (g)  allows  ap- 
pointment of  counsel  for  a  person  subject 
to  revocation  of  parole.  While  there  is  no 
present  constitutional  or  statutory  right  to 
appoint  counsel  In  such  proceedings,  the 
result  of  parole  revocation  Is  the  abrupt  loss 
of  personal  liberty.  Allowing  appointment 
of  counsel  in  a  proceeding  with  such  a  serious 
potential  consequence  Is  wholly  consistent 
with  the  underlying  philosophy  of  the  Crimi- 
nal Justice  Act  to  assure  representation  for 
thoae  threatened  with  deprivation  of  personal 
Uberty  who  are  financially  unable  to  obtain 
counsel.  A  parole  revocation  proceeding  has 
traditionally  been  considered  a  civil,  admin- 
istrative matter  rather  than  a  criminal.  Judi- 
cial ma  ;ter.  Probation  revocation  proceedings 
were  once  also  deemed  civil,  but  the  right  to 
counsel  in  prolMtlon  revocation  proceedings 
has  recently  been  recognized  by  the  U.8.  Su- 
preme Court  In  Mempa  v.  Rhay,  389  U.S.  138 
(1067).  The  Court  considered  the  conse 
quences  to  the  Individual  more  algnlficant 
than  the  characterization  of  the  prooeedl^igs. 

The  Uempa  case  suggests  a  similar 
with  respect  to  parole  revocation  proceedings, 
which  have  the  same  possible  consequences  of 
loss  of  liberty.  Indeed,  the  10th  Circuit  Oourt 
of  Appeals  In  Kameat  v.  WilUngham,  406  F. 
3d  681  ( 10th  Circuit,  1060)  has  already  moved 
In  this  direction.  For  these  reasons,  subsec- 
tion (g)  permits  appointment  of  counsel  In 
parole  revocation  proceedings  where,  In  the 
court's  Judgment,  the  Interests  of  Justice 
require  such  appointment. 

Section  Kg)  also  authorizes  the  discre- 
tionary appointment  of  an  attorney  for  a 
material  witness  in  custody  who  is  financially 
unable  to  obtain  counsel.  In  order  to  take 
advantage  of  the  review  procedures  given 
material  witnesses  under  provisions  of  the 
Ball  Reform  Act  or  to  protect  himself  in  con- 
nection with  the  taking  of  a  deposiUon,  the 
material  witness  may  require  the  assistance 
of  counsel.  The  consequences  of  Incaroera- 
tlon  of  one  not  charged  with  a  criminal  of- 
fense call  for  this  discretionary  appointment 
provision  when  an  indlridual  Is  financially 
unable  to  obtain  repreeentatlon  and  the 
Judge  has  determined  that  counsel  Is  neces- 
sary. 

Finally,  section  1(g)  provides  for  com- 
pensation of  counsel  appointed  for  persona 
seeking  collateral  relief  \mder  sections  3341, 
3354.  or  3365  of  Utle  38,  or  sectloa  4345  of 
title  18,  where  the  Interests  of  Justice  so 
require  and  the  person  Is  financially  unable 
to  obtain  repreeentatlon.  Section  3341  of  title 
38  provides  for  habeas  corpus  for  Federal 
prisoners  convicted  In  Federal  courts  and 
section  3364  provides  for  habeas  corpus  for 
State  prisoners  convicted  in  State  courts. 
Motions  to  vacate  Federal  sentences  are  al- 
lowed under  section  3366  of  that  title  and> 
section  4346  of  title  18  provides  for  a  post- 
conviction hearing  when  there  Is  probable 
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cause  to  believe  a  person  was  mentally  in- 
competent at  the  time  of  trial  and  the  issue 
was  not  raised  during  the  trial;  18  VS.O. 
4344,  which  provides  for  an  ancillary  motion 
on  the  Issue  of  competency  to  stand  trial,  is 
not  specifically  mentioned  In  this  subsection 
because  It  would  be  covered  under  section 
1(c)  as  an  "ancillary  matter  related  to  the 
(trial)  proceeding." 

Although  there  is  currently  no  constitu- 
tional or  statutory  right  to  assigned  counsel 
in  any  of  these  proceedings,  each  frequently 
raises  serious  and  complex  Issues  of  law  and 
fact.  Where,  in  the  Judgment  of  the  court, 
counsel  is  necessary  to  insure  a  fair  hearing 
and  where  a  person  is  financially  unable  to 
secure  adequate  representation,  clearly  coun- 
sel should  be,  and  generally  now  is,  ap- 
pointed. In  circumstancea  where  the  court 
deenu  It  essential  to  appoint  counsel,  the 
attorney  should  be  entitled  to  compensation 
and  the  benefit  of  other  resources  provided 
by  the  Criminal  Justice  Act. 

Seetion  1  (/t)(f)  sets  forth  qualifications 
and  conditions  for  establishing  Federal  de- 
fender and  conununlty  defender  organiza- 
tions. It  provides  that  any  district  or  part  of 
a  district,  or  two  adjacent  districts  or  parts 
of  districts,  whether  or  not  in  the  same  cir- 
cuit, in  which  at  least  300  appointments  are 
required  annually,  may  establish  either  or 
both  of  the  authorized  defender  organiza- 
tions. Where  more  than  one  Judicial  circuit 
Is  Involved  In  a  plan  using  a  defender  orga- 
nization, each  Judicial  circuit  council  must 
approve  the  plan  for  it  to  be  valid. 

Section  1(h)  (2)  {A)  authorizes  the  crea- 
tion of  a  Federal  Public  Defender  Organiza- 
tion which  consists  of  regular  salaried  at- 
torneys In  the  employ  of  the  United  States. 
It  would  operate  under  the  supervision  of  a 
Federal  Public  Defender  appointed  by  the 
Judicial  council  of  the  circuit  after  recom- 
mendations from  the  district  court  or  courts 
to  be  served.  He  could  then  appoint  other 
full-time  attorneys  and  personnel  as  neces- 
sary to  assist  him  In  the  operation  of  the 
organization.  The  Federal  Public  Defender 
would  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  4  years, 
and  could  be  removed  only  for  incompetency, 
misconduct  In  office,  or  neglect  of  duty. 

Compensation  for  the  Federal  Public  De- 
fender would  be  fixed  by  the  Judicial  coun- 
cil of  the  circuit  but  could  not  exceed  that  of 
the  U.S.  attorney  in  the  district  in  question. 
Other  full-time  attorneys  and  personnel  ap- 
pointed by  the  Federal  Public  Defender 
would  be  paid  on  the  basis  of  the  compensa- 
tion of  full-time  attorneys  and  other  person- 
nel similarly  qualified  In  the  office  of  the  U.S. 
attorney.  Such  full-time  attorneys  would,  of 
course,  be  prohibited  from  engaging  in  the 
private  practice  of  law  during  their  tenure  In 
the  Federal  Public  Defender  Office. 

Reports  on  activities  and  financial  posi- 
tion and  a  proposed  budget  of  each  cwganl- 
zation  are  to  be  made  to  the  Director  of  the 
Administrative  Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts  at 
the  time  and  in  the  form  prescribed  by  him. 
An  annual  budget  for  each  organization  shall 
be  submitted  to  the  President  by  the  Di- 
rector, and  the  Director  shall  make  payments 
to  and  on  behalf  of  each  organization  out  of 
appropriations  received.  Payments  under  this 
section  are  made  In  lieu  of  payments  tmder 
section  1(d)  or  (e). 

Section  Hh)  (2)  (B)  authorizes  the  second 
type  of  defender  program,  the  community  de- 
fender organization.  This  is  defined  as  a  non- 
profit defense  counsel  service  established  and 
administered  by  any  organization  authorized 
by  the  plan  to  provide  representation.  Its  by- 
laws must  be  set  forth  In  the  plan,  and  the 
organization  must  make  annual  reports  on 
financial  status,  activities,  anticipated  case- 
load, and  expenses  to  the  Judicial  Conference 
of  the  United  States.  With  the  approval  of 
the  Judicial  Conference,  such  an  organiza- 
tion would  be  ell0ble  to  receive  an  Initial 
grant  to  cover  organizational  expenaea. 
Thereafter,  the  organisation  would  function 


on  the  basis  of  the  hourly  rates  and  maxi- 
mum payments  set  forth  in  subsections  (d) 
and  (e)  of  aectlon  1  or.  In  lieu  of  those  pay- 
ments. It  could,  to  the  extent  approved  by 
the  Judicial  Conference,  receive  periodic  sus- 
taining grants  to  cover  the  costs  of  providing 
representation  and  other  expenses. 

Section  2  is  a  technical  amendment  which 
is  necessary  because  the  Federal  Magistrates 
Act  of  1968  has  net  yet  taken  effect  in  all  dis- 
tricts. This  amendment  makes  it  plain  that  S. 
1461  does  not  confer  any  of  the  new  powers 
of  a  U.S.  magistrates  on  a  U.S.  commissioner 
until  the  Federal  Magistrates  Act  takes  effect 
in  the  particular  Judicial  district. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin)  prior  to  offering 
a  floor  amendment.  Then,  at  a  later  time, 
I  imderstand  there  will  be  consideration 
of  the  committee  amendment. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  we  hear 
much  rhetoric  about  crime  and  law  and 
«4fder  in  this  Chamber  but  see  far  too 
few  legislative  proposals  which  actually 
strengthen  the  fundamental  elements  of 
the  criminal  Justice  system  in  our  coun- 
try. Today,  however,  we  have  before  us 
S.  1461,  a  bill  which  will  enhance  the 
constitutional  guarantee  of  speedy  trial, 
bring  the  constitutional  right  of  effective 
assistance  of  counsel  nearer  to  reality, 
and  generally  improve  the  eflQciency  of 
our  criminal  Justice  system. 

8.  1461  amends  the  Criminal  Justloe 
Act  of  1964,  which  has  for  the  past  5 
years  provided  for  representation  of  de- 
fendants financially  unable  to  obtain  an 
adequate  defense  in  Federal  criminal 
cases.  The  bill  was  reported  favorably  by 
the  Judiciary  Committee  after  a  great 
deal  of  study  and  after  comprehenslTe 
hearings  conducted  by  the  Sbbcommlttee 
on  Constitutional  Rights. 

S.  1461  amends  the  1964  act  in  three 
ways.  First,  it  authorizes  compensation 
for  legal  assistance  at  every  stage  of  the 
criminal  process  from  the  arrest  to  ap- 
peals, and  in  post  conviction  proceedings 
and  anclllaty  proceedings  related  to  the 
criminal  trial.  Second,  it  authorizes  the 
optional  creation  of  Federal  public  de- 
fender organizations  or  community  de- 
fender organizations  in  areas  with  a  high 
volume  of  eases.  Finally,  the  bill  in- 
creases the  hourly  rates  and  the  maxi- 
mum level  of  compensation  availsJi)le  to 
attorneys  giving  representation  imder 
the  act  in  order  to  bring  them  closer  to 
realistic  rates  for  such  representation. 

The  bill  was  originally  introduced  as  S. 
650  on  January  27,  1969.  It  was  circu- 
lated among  Federal  Judges,  public  de- 
fender organizations,  and  attorneys  ex- 
perienced with  the  Criminal  Justice  Act. 
On  the  basis  of  suggestions  received  and 
further  study,  Senator  Hruska,  Senator 
OoLDWATn,  Senator  Kennedy,  and  I  in- 
troduced a  revised  bill,  S.  1461,  on  March 
10,  1969.  In  addition  to  embodying  the 
substance  of  S.  650,  S.  1461  made  further 
refinements  in  the  compensation  and 
coverage  provisions  and  provided  for  the 
creation  of  Federal  pul^c  defender  and 
community  defender  organizations. 

S.  1461,  as  it  now  stands,  is  carefully 
tailored  to  meet  earlier  objections  to  the 
concept  of  a  Federal  public  defender  sys- 
tem, primarily  by  making  active  and  sub- 
stantial participation  by  private  attor- 
neys basic  to  any  district  plan  for  repre- 
soitation.  In  this  way,  the  bill  creiUiieB  a 


mixed  system  of  appointments  and  com- 
bines the  advantages  of  a  full-time  pro- 
fessional defender  organization  with  the 
vital  contributions  that  only  the  private 
bar  can  make. 

Hearings  were  held  on  the  bill  in  June, 
1969,  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Constitu- 
tional Rights.  Among  the  witnesses  who 
testified  were  the  Honorable  Harvey  M. 
Johnsen,  senior  judge  of  the  eighth  cir- 
cuit court  of  appeals,  a  key  member  of 
the  U.S.  Judicial  Conference  Committee 
To  Implement  the  Criminal  Justice  Act; 
three  other  Federal  court  Judges  with 
broad  experience  imder  the  act;  Prof. 
Dallln  Oaks  of  the  University  of  Chicago 
Law  School,  who  directed  an  extensive 
study  of  the  act  for  the  Judicial  Confer- 
ence Committee;  Associate  Deputy  At- 
torney General  Santarelli;  Maiynard  J. 
Toll,  on  behalf  of  the  National  Legal  Aid 
and  Defender  Association;  Gen.  Charles 
L.  Decker,  Director  of  the  national  de- 
fender project;  and  Robert  J.  Kutak,  on 
behalf  of  the  American  Bar  Association. 
The  subcommittee  also  had  the  benefit 
of  testimony  from  the  directors  of  four 
major  Federal  defender  programs  which 
have  been  operating  with  the  assistance 
of  the  National  Legal  Aid  and  Defender 
Association  and  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice. On  the  basis  of  this  testimony,  S. 
1461  was  further  refined  and  amended, 
and  then  submitted  to  the  subcommittee 
members  for  comments  and  approval. 

These  amendments  are  based,  in  large 
part,  on  a  study  of  the  operation  of  the 
1964  act  commissioned  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  and  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference in  1967.  The  excellent  and  valu- 
able report  of  this  study,  "The  Criminal 
Justice  Act  in  the  Federal  Courts,"  pre- 
pared by  Prof.  Dallln  Oaks,  was  pub- 
lished as  a  committee  print  in  1968.  The 
report  praised  the  Criminal  Justice  Act 
of  1964  but  also  recommended  certain 
legislative  and  administrative  changes  to 
improve  its  operation.  Among  other 
thWs,  it  pointed  out  the  need  for 
changes  to  reflect  legislative  and  Judicial 
expansion  of  the  meaning  of  the  sixth 
amendment  right  to  counsd.  Another  pri- 
mary recommendation  was  the  creation 
of  an  optional  defender  organization  sys- 
tem in  the  Federal  courts. 

I  should  also  like  to  cite  the  impor- 
tant contribution  of  the  National  Legal 
Aid  and  Defender  Association  which  has 
worked  at  the  forefront  for  many  years 
in  the  effort  to  achieve  the  same  objec- 
tive we  are  striving  to  attain  through 
the  Criminal  Justice  Act  and  S.  1461.  The 
association's  national  defender  project 
has  funded  a  number  of  pilot  criminal 
defender  organizations.  These  pOot  of- 
fices have  not  only  rendered  meaningful 
and  effective  legal  representation  to  poor 
criminal  suspects  in  busy  Judicial  dis- 
tricts but  have  also  been  vitally  Impor- 
tant allies  in  our  study  of  the  Criminal 
Justice  Act  of  1964  and  the  need  to  amend 
it.  Moreover,  the  national  defender  proj- 
ect and  the  organizations  it  has  spon- 
sored have  provided  a  solid  foimdation 
for  the  community  and  public  defender 
offices  which  will  be  created  under  this 
bill. 

National  defender  project  funds  have 
now  been  almost  completely  exhausted, 
and  these  higlily  successful  pilot  pro- 
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grtuns  must  soon  close  their  doon  un- 
less Congress  acts  on  8.  1441.  It  Is  quite 
plain  that  the  vital  work  of  these  orva- 
nizations  can  continue  only  if  S.  1461  is 
passed  quickly. 

Mr.  President,  although  the  Criminal 
Justice  Act  of  1964  was  Indeed  a  great 
forward  step  In  making  the  constitu- 
tional right  to  counsel  more  meaningful, 
1  am  convinced  that  the  Oaks  report,  our 
subcommittee  hearings  and  study,  and 
the  experience  of  the  pilot  national  de- 
fender project  organizations,  have  dem- 
onstrated the  need  for  the  changes  em- 
bodied in  S.  1461.  We  must  now  take 
this  additional  Indispensible  step  if  we  are 
to  achieve  the  goals  of  speedy  trial,  ef- 
fective assistance  of  counsel  and  equal 
Justice  for  all  In  our  country. 

In  closing,  I  wish  to  testify  that  the 
Nation  owes  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Nebras- 
ka (Mr.  HtusKA)  for  his  untiring  and 
continuing  Interest  in  this  field — an  In- 
terest which  has  resulted  in  much  re- 
form in  the  administration  of  criminal 
Justice. 

I  also  wish  to  commend  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  KxNNzoT)  and  the  distin- 
guished Junior  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  OoLirwATn) ,  and  my  colleague  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jokdas)  for  their 
suiiport  of  this  UU.  They  have  done  moch 
to  brine  it  thus  far  toward  a  success- 
ful culmination. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  North  CaroUna  yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  commend  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  North  Carolina 
for  the  work  that  be  has  done,  together 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nebraska,  on  this  major  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. S.  1461. 

There  are  few  pieces  of  legislation 
which  oome  to  this  body  with  the  unani- 
mous endorsement  of  all  of  the  members 
of  the  committee:  and  certainly  I  think 
there  are  few  which  wlO  be  as  Important 
in  terms  of  providing  full  representa- 
tion for  many  hundreds  of  thousanrta  of 
defmdanta  who  would  otherwise  be  de- 
nied the  right  of  defense. 

This  measure  which  we  are  consider- 
ing today  motes  to  meet.  I  think,  our 
rf»g¥3nsibnity  and  this  Nation's  responsl- 
blllty  of  providing  defense  for  those  who 
would  otherwise  too  frequently  be  denied 
defense. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  and  the  d^tt^lngiiiihrd  SauUor 
from  Nebraska  have  brought  their  com- 
bined ezi)erlence  and  knowledge  as  two 
of  our  outstanding  lawyers  and  consti- 
tutional atithorttles  to  this  measure.  They 
have  spent  many  long  hours,  and  have 
sought  out  the  most  knowledgeable  au- 
thorities and  those  with  the  greatest  ex- 
pertise, across  the  length  and  breadth 
of  this  land,  in  perfecting  this  legislation. 
Now  we  can  all  be  satisfied,  as  it  comes 
to  cooopletlQn  in  enaction  by  the  Sen- 
ate today,  that  it  really  is  a  measure  of 
great  Importance  and  great  sicniflcanee; 
and  I  think  that  all  Members  of  this  body 
owe  a  debt  of  appreciation  to  the  dls- 
tlngulshtid  flmtor  from  North  CaroUna 
and  tlM  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nebraska. 


Mr.  ERVIN.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  for  his  very 
complimentary  remarks,  and  reiterate 
my  statement  that  he,  as  one  of  the  co- 
sponsors  of  this  measure,  deserves  much 
credit  for  the  bUl  having  reached  its 
present  advanced  stage  In  the  process  of 
what  we  hope  will  be  its  enactment 
today. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  Join 
my  colleague  from  North  Carolina  In  ex- 
pressing appreciation  to  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts,  not  only  for  his  re- 
marlcs  today,  but  for  his  cooperation  and 
his  assistance  throughout  the  considera- 
tion of  this  measure,  including  its 
cosponsorship. 

Mr.  President,  a  parliamentary  In- 
quiry. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  It. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Is  it  in  order  that  the 
committee  amendment  In  the  nature  of 
a  substitute  be  read  at  this  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  The  amendment  will  be 
sUted. 

(The  bill  clerk  stated  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute, 
as  printed  earlier,  when  the  Senate  pro- 
ceeded to  consider  the  bill.) 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  to  the  commit- 
tee substitute  amendment,  and  ask  for 
its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Bn.L  Clxbk.  The  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  HaniKA)  proposes  an 
amendment  as  follows: 

On  page  H.  miua  line  31,  lna«t  «  n«w  mc- 

tlon  %»  (oUowB : 

Sac.  3.  Tbe  provision*  of  tbla  Act  ibaU  b« 
appUcAble  in  the  DUtrlot  of  Columbia.  Th« 
plan  for  the  District  of  Columbls  shall  be 
approved  Jointly  by  the  District  of  Columbia 
Court  of  Appeals,  and  the  Judicial  Coimdl 
of  the  Dlstrtoi  of  CMumbIa  CTtreult. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  that  I  have  offered  would 
make  the  i>rovlslons  of  the  Criminal  Jus- 
tice Act.  as  amended  by  8.  1461,  fuUy 
applicable  to  the  District  of  Columbia. 

This  amendment  is  needed  to  clarify 
the  application  of  the  act  to  appointed 
counsel  appearing  before  the  court  of 
geieral  wfsakmi  or  any  other  courts  of 
general  Jurisdiction,  now  or  in  the  future, 
in  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  Criminal 
Justice  Act  of  1M4.  as  originally  enacted, 
omitted  any  reference  to  the  Distrlet  of 
Colianbia  Court  of  General  Sessions,  al- 
though the  Comptroller  General  ruled 
m  1966  that  the  act  does  extend  to  cer- 
tain rlaiinfs  of  cases  prosecuted  in  that 
court.  As  I  recall,  that  was  also  tbe  in- 
tent of  the  1964  act. 

Since  the  OonsUtutiooal  Rights  Sub- 
eommittee  began  eanslderatlon  of  B.  1461. 
and  other  proposed  amendments  to  the 
1964  act.  leglabttton  has  been  proceeding 
through  the  Senate  and  the  House  Dis- 
trict Committees  that  would  significantly 
reorganise  the  Federal  courts  of  the  Dis- 
trict. That  legislation  Is  now  before  a 
confercnee  committee. 

■me  concurrent  Jurisdiction  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Colombia  District  Court  and  the 
District  of  Colombia  CTourt  of  General 
nnsslnns  over  certain  offenses  ftg»iTi<  the 
United  States  would  end  under  that  legis- 


lation, and  tlje  court  systems  would  be 
greatly  changed.  It  is  the  concurrent 
Jurisdiction,  however,  uixm  which  the 
Comptroller  General  based  his  opinion 
of  coverage  under  the  1964  act. 

Therefore,  to  Insure  coverage  of  the 
Criminal  JusUce  Act  in  the  EMstrict. 
whether  or  not  the  court  reorganization 
bill  is  enacted,  for  those  classes  of  caser. 
specified  in  the  1964  act.  as  amended  by 
S.  1461  as  reported  by  the  full  Judiciary 
Committee,  this  amendment  Is  offered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
further  amendments?  If  there  be  no  fur- 
ther amendments  to  be  proposed,  the 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute, 
as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  In  the  na- 
tion of  a  substitute,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (S.  1461)  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

8.  1461 
An  act  to  amend  aeetlon  3006A  at  UUa  II. 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  represents 
tlcKi  of  defendants  who  are  financially  un- 
able to  obtain  an  adeqoate  defense  In 
criminal  cases  In  tbe  courts  of  the  United 
States 

Be  it  enmeted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Repreaenftive*  of  the  United  Statet  of 
Ameriea  in  Congrem  attembled, 

SKcnoir  1.  T^at  (a)  sobeeetlons  (a)-(f)  of 
section  SOOeA  of  title  18.  United  States  Code, 
are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Cboics  or  Plam. — Each  United  States 
district  court,  with  tbe  approval  of  the  Ju- 
dicial council  of  the  circuit,  shall  jriace  In 
operation  throughout  the  district  a  plan  for 
furnishing  repreeentatlon  for  any  person  fi- 
nancially unable  to  obtain  adequate  repre- 
sentation (1)  who  Is  charged  with  a  felony 
or  misdemeanor  (other  than  a  petty  offense 
as  defined  In  secUon  1  of  this  tltls)  or  with 
a  violation  of  probation.  (2)  who  Is  under 
arrest.  (S)  who  is  subject  to  revocation  of 
parole.  In  custody  as  a  material  witness,  or 
stwiWng  collateral  relief,  as  provided  In  sub- 
section (g).  or.  (4)  for  whom  the  Sixth 
AmendmeDt  to  the  Constitution  or  any  fed- 
eral law  requires  the  appointment  of  counsel. 
Representation  under  each  plan  shall  Include 
counsel  and  Investigative,  eip>ert.  and  other 
services  necessary  for  an  adequata  defense, 
■acb  plan  shall  Include  a  provision  for  pri- 
vate attorneys.  Tbe  plan  mtsy  Include.  In 
addition  to  a  provision  for  private  attorneys 
In  a  substantial  proportion  of  cases,  elttiar 
ot  the  following  or  both: 

(1)  attorneys  furnished  by  a  bar  associa- 
tion or  a  legal  aid  agency:  or 

(3)  attomeys  furnished  by  a  defender  or- 
ganisation establlshad  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (h). 
Prior  to  approving  tbe  plan  for  a  district,  the 
Judicial  council  of  the  circuit  shall  supple- 
ment tbs  plan  with  proTlstons  for  repreeenta- 
tlon on  appeal.  The  district  court  may  modlTy 
tbe  plan  at  any  time  with  the  approval  of 
the  judicial  council  of  tbe  circuit.  It  ahall 
modify  the  plan  when  directed  by  the  Judi- 
cial eoonell  at  th*  elrcutt.  Tlie  district  court 
shall  notify  tbe  AdmlalstraUve  OSce  of  the 
United  States  Courts  of  any  modlflcatton  of 
Its  plan. 

"(b)  ArrourtMrnwr  or  fVmfi  rtninsnl 
furnishing   repreeentatlon   under   the   plan 
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shaU  be  selected  from  a  panel  of  attorneys 
designated  or  approved  by  tbe  court,  or  from 
a  bar  association,  legal  aid  agency,  or  de- 
fender organisation  furnishing  representa- 
tion pursuant  to  the  plan.  In  every  criminal 
case  in  which  tbe  defendant  Is  charged  with 
a  felony  or  a  misdemeanor  (other  than  a 
petty  offense  as  defined  In  section  1  of  this 
title)  or  with  a  violation  of  probation  and 
appears  without  counsel,  the  United  States 
nxaglstrata  or  the  court  shall  advise  the  de- 
fendant that  he  has  the  right  to  be  repre- 
sented by  counsel  and  that  counsel  will  be 
appointed  to  represent  him  If  he  is  financially 
unable  to  obtain  counsel.  Unless  the  defend- 
ant waives  representation  by  counsel,  the 
United  States  maglstrata  or  the  court.  If 
satisfied  aftar  appropriate  Inquiry  that  tbe 
defendant  Is  financially  unable  to  obtain 
counsel,  shall  appoint  counsel  to  represent 
him.  Such  appointment  may  be  made  retro- 
active to  Include  any  representation  fur- 
nlahed  pursuant  to  the  plan  prior  to  appoint- 
ment. The  United  States  magistrate  or  the 
court  shall  appoint  separate  counsel  for  de- 
fendants having  interests  that  cannot  prop- 
erly be  repreeented  by  tbe  same  counsel,  or 
when  other  good  cause  Is  shown. 

"(c)  DuBATiON  am>  SusaiiiuiioN  or  Ap- 
roiifTiiXMTs. — A  person  for  whom  counsel  is 
appointed  shaU  be  represented  at  every  stage 
of  the  proceedings  from  his  Initial  appear- 
axice  before  the  United  State*  maglstrata  or 
the  court  through  appeal.  Including  ancillary 
mattars  approprlata  to  the  proceedings.  If 
at  any  time  after  the  appointment  of  coun- 
sel the  United  States  maglstrata  or  the  oourt 
finds  that  the  person  Is  financially  able  to 
obtain  couiisel  or  to  make  partial  payment 
for  the  representation,  it  may  tarminata  the 
appointment  of  counsel  or  authorize  pay- 
ment as  provided  in  subsection  (f).  as  the 
Intaresu  of  justice  may  dictate.  If  at  any 
stag*  of  the  proceedings,  including  an  ap- 
peal, the  United  States  maglstrata  or  the 
oourt  finds  that  the  person  is  financially 
unable  to  pay  counsel  whom  he  had  re- 
tained. It  may  appoint  counsel  as  provided 
In  subsection  (b)  and  authorize  payment  as 
provided  in  subsection  (d) .  as  tbe  Interests 
of  Justice  may  dictate.  The  United  States 
maglstrata  or  the  court  may.  In  the  Interesta 
of  Justice,  substitute  one  appointed  counsel 
for  another  at  any  stage  of  the  proceedings. 

"(d)     PATXSNT   rOK    RSPSESENTATION. 

"(1)  HouBLT  Rait. — Any  attorney  appoint- 
ed pursuant  to  this  section  or  a  bar  associa- 
tion or  legal  aid  agency  or  community  de- 
fender organization  which  has  provided  the 
appointed  attorney  shall,  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  representation  or  any  segment  there- 
of, be  compensated  at  a  rata  not  exceeding 
$20  per  hour  for  time  reasonably  expended 
and  shall  be  reimbursed  for  expense*  rea- 
sonably Incurred,  mcludlng  the  costa  of 
transcrlpta  authorized  by  the  United  States 
maglstrata  or  the  court. 

"(3)  Maximxtm  AMoinrrs. — For  repreeenta- 
tlon of  a  defendant  before  the  United  State* 
maglstrata  or  the  district  court,  or  both,  tbe 
compensation  to  be  paid  to  an  attorney  or 
to  a  bar  association  or  legal  aid  agency  or 
community  defender  organization  shall  not 
exceed  s  1,000  for  each  attorney  In  a  case  In 
which  one  or  more  felonies  are  charged,  and 
$400  for  each  attorney  in  a  case  In  which 
only  misdemeanors  are  charged.  For  rep- 
resentation of  a  defendant  In  an  appellate 
court,  tbe  compensation  to  be  paid  to  an 
attorney  or  to  a  bar  association  or  legal  aid 
agency  or  community  defender  organisation 
sbaU  not  exceed  $1,000  for  each  attorney  In 
each  court.  For  representation  In  connec- 
tion with  a  poet-trial  motion  made  after  the 
entry  of  judgment  or  in  a  probation  revoca- 
tion proceeding  or  for  repreeentatlon  pro- 
vided under  subsection  (g)  the  compensa- 
tion shall  not  exceed  $360  for  each  attorney 
in  each  proceeding  In  each  oourt. 


"(8)  Waiving  Maximum  Amounts. — Pay- 
ment in  excess  of  any  maximum  amount 
provided  In  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection 
may  be  made  for  extended  or  complex  repre- 
sentation whenever  the  court  In  which  tbe 
representation  was  rendered,  or  the  United 
States  magistrate  If  the  representation  was 
furnished  exclusively  before  him,  certifies 
that  the  amount  of  the  excess  payment  is 
necessary  to  provide  fair  compensation  and 
the  payment  Is  approved  by  tbe  chief  judge 
of  the  circuit. 

"(4)  Pn-iNC  Claims. — A  separate  claim  for 
compensation  and  reimbursement  shall  be 
made  to  the  district  court  for  representetion 
before  the  United  States  magistrate  and  the 
oourt,  and  to  each  appellate  court  before 
which  tbe  attorney  represented  the  defend- 
ant. Each  claim  shall  be  supported  by  a 
sworn  written  statement  specifying  the  time 
expended,  services  rendered,  and  expenses  in- 
curred while  the  case  was  pending  l>efore 
the  United  States  magistrate  and  the  court, 
and  the  compensation  and  reimbursement 
applied  for  or  received  In  the  same  case  from 
any  other  source.  The  court  shall  fix  the 
compensation  and  reimbursement  to  be  paid 
to  the  attorney  or  to  the  bar  association 
or  legal  aid  agency  or  community  defender 
organization  which  provided  the  appointed 
attorney.  In  cases  where  representation  is 
furnished  exclusively  before  a  United  States 
magistrate,  the  claim  shall  be  submitted 
to  him  and  he  shall  fix  the  compensation 
and  reimbursement  to  be  paid.  In  cases  where 
representation  Is  furnished  other  than  be- 
fore the  United  States  magistrate,  the  district 
court,  or  an  appellate  court,  claims  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  district  court  which  shall 
fix  the  compensation  and  reimbursement  to 
be  paid. 

"(6)  New  Tkials. — For  purposes  of  com- 
pensation and  other  payments  authorized  by 
this  section,  an  order  by  a  court  granting  a 
new  trial  shall  be  deemed  to  Initiate  a  new 
case. 

"(6)  PaocxxsiNGB  Before  Appellate 
CouETs. — If  a  person  for  whom  counsel  Is 
t4>polnted  under  this  section  appeals  to  an 
appellate  court  or  petitions  for  a  writ  of 
certiorari,  he  may  do  so  without  prepayment 
of  fees  and  coste  or  security  therefor  and 
without  filing  the  affidavit  required  by  sec- 
tion 1916(a)  of  title  28. 

"(e)  Seevices  Othex  Than  Counsel. — 

"(1)  Upon  Rsquxst. — Counsel  for  a  per- 
son who  is  financially  unable  to  obtain  in- 
vestigative, expert,  or  other  services  neces- 
sary for  an  adequate  lefense  may  request 
them  in  an  ex  parte  application.  Upon  find- 
ing, after  appropriate  inquiry  In  an  ex  parte 
proceeding,  that  the  services  are  necessary 
and  that  the  pension  Is  financially  unable 
to  obtain  them,  the  court,  or  the  United 
States  magistrate  If  the  services  are  re- 
quired in  connection  with  a  matter  over 
which  be  has  jurisdiction,  shall  authorize 
counsel  to  obtain  the  services. 

"(3)  Without  Peiob  Request. — Counsel 
i^polnted  under  this  section  may  obtain, 
subject  to  later  review,  investigative,  expert, 
or  other  services  without  prior  authoriza- 
tion if  necessary  for  an  adequate  defense. 
The  total  cost  of  services  obtained  without 
prior  authorization  may  not  exceed  $160  and 
expenses  reasonably  Incurred. 

"(3)  Maximum  Amounts. — Compensation 
to  be  paid  to  a  person  for  services  rendered 
by  him  to  a  person  under  this  subsection, 
or  to  be  paid  to  an  organization  for  services 
rendered  by  an  employee  thereof,  shall  not 
exceed  $300,  exclusive  of  reimbursement  for 
expenses  reasonably  Incurred,  unless  pay- 
ment in  excess  of  that  limit  is  certified  by 
tbe  court,  or  by  the  United  Ctates  magistrate 
If  tbe  services  were  rendered  In  connection 
with  a  case  disposed  of  entirely  before  him, 
a*  necessary  to  provide  fair  compensation 
for  servlue*  of  an  unusual  character  or  dura- 


tion, and  the  amount  of  tbe  excess  payment 
is  approved  by  the  chief  judge  of  the  circuit. 

"(f)  Receipt  of  Othxx  Payments. — When- 
ever the  United  State  magistrate  or  the 
court  finds  that  funds  are  available  for  pay- 
ment from  or  on  behalf  of  a  person  furnished 
representation,  it  may  authorize  or  direct 
that  such  funds  be  paid  to  the  appointed  at- 
torney, to  the  bar  association  or  legal  aid 
agency  or  community  defender  organization 
which  provided  the  appointed  attorney,  to 
any  person  or  organization  authorized  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (c)  to  render  investiga- 
tive, expert,  or  other  services,  or  to  the  court 
for  deposit  in  the  Treasury  as  a  relmbiirse- 
ment  to  the  appropriation,  current  at  the 
time  of  payment,  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  section.  Except  as  so  authorized  or 
directed,  no  such  person  or  organization  may 
request  or  accept  any  payment  or  promise  of 
payment  for  representing  a  defendant." 

(b)  Subsections  (g),  (b),  and  (1)  of  such 
section  are  redesignated  as  subsections  (1), 
(j).  and  (k),  respectively,  and  the  following 
new  subsections  (g)  and  (h)  are  Inserted 
before  subsection  (1)  as  redesignated  by  this 
subsection : 

"(g)  OiacBXTiONAaT  Appointmbnts. — Any 
person  subject  to  revocation  of  parole.  In 
custody  as  a  material  witness,  or  seeking  re- 
Uef  under  section  2241,  3264,  or  2266  of  title 
28  or  section  4245  of  title  18  may  be  fur- 
nished representation  pursuant  to  the  plan 
whenever  the  United  States  magistrate  or 
the  court  determines  that  tbe  Intereata  of 
justice  so  require  and  such  person  Is  finan- 
dally  unable  to  obtain  representation.  Pay- 
ment for  such  representation  may  be  as  pro- 
vided In  subsections  (d)  and  (e). 

"(h)     DKVKNDEX   OaOANIZATION. — 

"(1)  QuALiFicATioNB. — ^A  district  or  a  part 
of  a  district  in  which  at  least  two  himdred 
persons  annually  require  tbe  appointment 
of  counsel  may  establish  a  defender  organi- 
zation as  provided  for  either  under  subpara- 
graphs (A)  or  (B)  of  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
subsection  or  both.  Two  adjacent  dlstrlcta 
or  parts  of  dlstrlcta  may  aggregata  the  num- 
ber of  persons  required  to  be  represented  to 
establish  eligibility  for  a  defender  organiza- 
tion to  serve  both  areas.  In  the  event  that 
adjacent  dlstrlcta  or  parta  of  dlstrlcto  are 
located  in  different  drculta,  the  plan  for 
furnishing  repreeentatlon  shall  be  api>roved 
by  tbe  judicial  counsel  of  each  circuit. 

"(2)  Types  of  DKFKMUsa  Oxoanizations. — 

"(A)    FXOBXAL   PuaUC   DnXNIHB   OaOANSBA- 

TiON. — ^A  Federal  Public  Defender  Organiza- 
tion shall  conslflt  of  one  or  more  full-time 
salaried  attcvneys.  l^ie  organization  shall  be 
supervised  by  a  Federal  Public  Defender  ap- 
polnt«d  by  tbe  judicial  ooimcll  at  the  circuit, 
wltbout  regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  6 
governing  appoUUmenta  in  the  competitive 
service,  after  considering  recommendations 
from  the  district  court  or  courts  to  be  served. 
The  Federal  Public  Defender  shall  be  ^- 
polnted  for  a  term  of  four  years,  unless  sooner 
renMved  by  the  judicial  council  ot  tbe  circuit 
for  lnoonq>etency.  misconduct  in  office,  or 
neglect  of  duty.  Tbe  compensation  of  tbe 
Fedwal  Public  Defender  shall  be  fixed  by  the 
judicial  council  of  the  clrcxilt  at  a  rate  not  to 
exceed  the  compensation  received  by  the 
United  States  attorney  for  the  district  where 
representation  is  furnished  or,  if  two  dlstrlcta 
or  parta  of  districte  are  involved,  the  com- 
pensation of  the  higher  paid  United  States 
attorney  of  tbe  districts.  Tbe  Federal  Public 
Defender  may  appoint,  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  title  5  governing  appolntmenta 
In  the  competitive  service,  such  full-time  at- 
torneys and  other  personnel  as  may  be  neces- 
sary. Compensation  paid  to  such  attorneys 
and  other  personnel  of  tbe  orga^zatlon  shall 
be  fixed  by  the  Federal  Public  Defender  at  a 
rate  not  to  exceed  that  paid  to  yttomeys  and 
other  personnel  of  similar  quanflcatlons  and 
experience  in  the  office  of  th«  United  States 
attorney  in  tbe  district  where  representaitlcm 
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U  rumUhed  or.  if  two  district*  or  part«  of 
dlatrteti  »i«  tarolrvd.  tlM  higher  eompaiiM- 
tkm  paid  to  pTwni  of  *lmU«r  qiiillllitlorn 
•Dd  VKftKymoKm  tB  the  dlatrtcta.  Bach  orfm- 
nlBStlOB  shall  avbrnlt  to  the  Dlreetor  of  the 
AdmlnlstavttT*  Office  of  the  United  State* 
Ootirta.  at  the  time  and  In  the  form  pre- 
•crlbed  by  him.  reports  at  \U  aetlrttlea  and 
flnanclal  poatUon  and  tta  proposed  tnidget. 
The  Dtiector  of  the  Adrntnlatratlre  Office 
shaU  satomlt  to  the  Presldoit  a  hudget  for 
•sch  orfanlBatlon  for  each  fiscal  year  and 
shall  oat  of  the  spproprlatlona  therefor 
mak*  paymenu  to  and  on  behalf  of  each 
OTfanlaatloB.  Payments  under  this  rabpara- 
Vipib.  to  an  ortanmrtlon  shall  be  In  Ilea  of 
paymsnu  nnder  sabseetlon  (d)  or  (e). 

"(B)  OiMUSumTi  DCmroBi  OaoAMflu- 
noi*. — A  Commonlty  Defender  Oi^anlaatton 
ahall  be  a  nonprofit  defease  counsel  serr- 
Ice  estab*Uhed  and  adrntnlstered  by  any 
group  aothcrtsed  hy  the  plan  to  prorlde 
repreeenutton.  The  orgaatation  shall  be 
tftglbte  to  famish  attorneys  and  receire 
payments  onder  this  section  If  tta  byUws 
are  set  forth  in  the  plan  of  the  district  or 
dSstrlets  In  which  It  will  serre.  Bach  or- 
ganisation shaU  submit  to  the  Judicial  Con- 
fvence  of  the  TTnlted  States  an  annual  re- 
port setttag  forth  tta  actlrttles  and  financial 
poalUoB  and  the  anttcfpated  esseload  and 
•xpenass  for  Che  coming  year.  T7pon  apphca- 
tloa  an  otgaalaaUoa  may.  to  the  extent  ap- 
proml  by  the  Jadldal  Coaf  eranee  of  the 
VaitadStatM: 

"M)  receire  an  taftta!  grant  for  expenses 
aeoessary  to  eatahhah  ttie  orgaalsatton;  aad 

"(M)  la  Uea  of  paymeals  ander  snbase- 
tloa  (d)  or  (e).  reeelD*  pertodle  soatalatag 
grants  to  pra>vtde  rspreseatoUuu  and  other 
expenses  parmmt  to  VUm  saettan.- 

*  '"^a^^"*^""  **  ^  psifuiisd  by  a 

ttaack  osBtastataasr  had  aathonty  to  psv- 
**)■  each  po»M.  faaeUoa.  or  duty  prior  to 

^».  «.  T*a  prorlalOM  of  thia  Aet  shan 
ka  mfiUmUm  tm  the  Dtatrlet  of  CofamMa. 
tar  the  DtaMat  of  OotambU  shaU 
)a*Btly  by  the  DIabrtet  of  Oo> 

tf    II nulls,   and 
«f  *ba  nabrtet  of 
Circuit. 


ix>WBUNO  TfPt  vtrrmu  aor  is 

A     8TATK     PRBROOATIVB      AlfD 


.fori      _ 

Jtm  VbmOtmgnm  baa  bad  before  K  the 
propoaMon  of  lowering  the  Tottng  age. 
I  hATe  often  exxneMed  mj  npport  for 
•oeh  A  itraiXMAl.  with  one  oondUloo— 
thAi  the  StAtee  be  Alloved  (o  decide  the 
iHMe  for  tlMaual««e. 

Theie  Am  tvo  ireya  ther  cAn  deelde 
the  laeue:  Pint,  by  rfiMig^iit  their  own 
StAte  lAW8  or  by  Amending  their  con- 
etltotlani.  And  second,  br  rotlnc  to  nXiis 
An  *""'"H'"»"t  to  the  Fedentl  Cotistltu- 
tion. 

Hie  aenAte  reeently  pAwil  a  rider  to 
the  Totlnc  rlKtato  bill  lowering  the  mlnl- 
mom  ToClnc  bfle  to  18.  In  my  Jadgraent, 
this  wu  A  mlstAke.  It  wm  a  mlstAke  for 
two  reAaooA:  Fbcst,  *>*^iiie  the  Action  U 
An  Attempt  to  Aiaend  the  Conitltttflon  tagr 
A  mngreeilnnAl  act.  And  ■Boood.  *MM««ntt 

for  the  Stetee  en  a  eubjuut  where  the 
StAtee  riwiM  be  Allowed  to  nutke  their 


We  stin  have  a  goremmait  of  StAtea, 
Mr.  President  Congress  bAs  no  business 


summArily  And  by  stAtute  overturning 
the  rights  of  StAtes.  The  StAtes  should  be 
Allowed  to  speak  for  theinseives  for  their 
own  voters.  Four  StAtee  bAve  done  so. 
In  11  StAtes  such  proposAk  were  rejected. 
I  concur  wholeheArtedly  with  President 
Nixon's  warning  thet  if  the  Congress  Is 
to  proceed  to  lower  the  voting  age.  It 
should  proceed  by  means  of  a  proposed 
constltutlonAl  Amendment 

To  proceed  in  Any  other  tashion  could 
plAce  the  entire  matter  in  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  courts,  and  since  it  is  unlikely 
that  there  would  be  a  final  decision  be- 
fore the  1972  election,  thousands  of  elec- 
tions throughout  the  country  could  re- 
main in  grave  doubt. 

At  this  time,  neither  the  Nation  nor 
the  States  and  communities  can  Afford  to 
suffer  the  uncertAlnty  And  confusion 
which  would  Arise  while  the  outeome  of 
protrActed  lltlgAtlon  to  esUbhsh  the  elec- 
tion results  Is  AWAlted. 

An  equAlIy  ImportAnt  result  of  such 
litigAtion  would  be  the  possible  disillu- 
sionment of  millions  of  youthful  voters 
who  might  think  they  were  properly 
franehlaed  only  to  dlaeover  they  a<-«^wHy 
were  noi. 

I  say  AgAtai.  Mr.  President  thAt  I  per- 
sonAlly  hAve  long  favored  a  lowering  of 
the  voting  age.  As  vice  chairman  of  the 
RepuhUcan  plAtform  rnmwn\tt»^  in  1968. 
I  helped  write  such  a  provision  into  the 
plAtfom. 

When  the  Isme  of  the  l»-yeAr-old  rote 
WAS  proposed  in  Nebraska  2  years  ago, 
I  soppoTted  It  and  voted  for  R.  It  was  de- 
feated, but  this  year  NebraskA  wfU  vote 
on  lowering  the  minimum  age  to  20.  I 
also  support  this  measure  and  win  vote 
for  It 

But  like  the  President  I  have  serious 
doubts  AS  to  the  conetitatlanAltty  of 
Oongrees  Attcnpttac  to  lower  the  mlnl- 
mtHn  age  by  stAtote. 

Mr.  President,  I  Ask  unAnlmoos  eon- 
sent  thAt  President  Nlzon^  letter  of 
April  27  to  the  SpeAker  of  the  House  be 
printed  in  the  Rcooio. 

Tbm  being  no  objection,  the  latter 
WAS  ordered  to  be  priiUed  In  the  Raooaa. 
mt60am%: 

TWa  WwBs  Hoos^ 
WmtK*mgtom,  DJO..  AprU  «7.  i»rO. 


of   tAe    Hoasc   of    MeprnentmUvn. 
WmfUMgtom.  DJO. 
DBsa  Ma.  arasKat:  A  eoastttuttanal  Ibbsm 
«  fMAS  iBportaaaa  Is  euiraotly  befOra  the 
HooaaL  Aa  yoa  know,  the  Saaato  1 
to  the  bill  nwdlfytag  aad  ( 
lag  BlgbU  Aes  of  iset  a  ttOm  tkat 
to  Miahli  Saisrtnaaa  lisSwena  the  a«sa  of  U 
ai  to  veto  la  Psdstat  8«ato 


I  say  "pwpuito"  beeaoM  I  battara  It 
not  ta  fiMst  eoafar  tha  vote.  I  bahara  that  tt 
rsptaasaSs  aa  wnensistttutlonal  aassrttan  of 
Orwigrsaslnsisl  aathoat^  la  aa  ana  spastBeal- 
ly  iBiSiiiil  to  tha  Btolisa.  aad  tha*  tt  ttwrs- 
f eta  woald  aot  sSaad  tha  teat  af  '■*'«"Tr  la 
tha  eoarto.  TMs  baUif  Is  atarad  by  aiany  of 
tha  MattoB's  Isarttag  enastttnttoaal  aotaolara. 

I  stooagly  favor  ths  lA-yaar-oM  vote.  I 
strongly  favor  sMa<iliitsiH  of  tha 
Rlgfats  Bin.  But  tteaa  are  antttaty 
•aeh  of  whteh  rtsasrn 
Ita  ova  msrtts.  liora  Unportaat. 
to  ba  dsaa  with  in  a  way  tha*  la  < 
stltattonally  r— -'■—"■■■' — and  thartfora.  la 
a  way  that  wUl  work. 

Baoaaaa  tha  lasaa  la  now  hsfnia  ths  "■~'*ti_ 
I  wish  to  Inrlto  tha  urgent  attention  of  tha 


Members  to  the  grave  ooastltutlonal  quee- 
Uoas  Inrolred  to  the  IS-year-oM  rote  rider, 
and  to  the  poaslMe  consequences  of  Ignoring 
tbose  queatloas. 

eranm  vxaaos  oonsui u uonal  ^trwyrt\tMw^a^ 

The  Biattar  Immart  lately  at  taaiw  to  act 

whether   lA-yaar.«lda  ahoold   be  glvea  the 

vote,  but  how:  by  stmpla  atotate.  or  by  eoa- 

sututlonal  amendmant. 

Tha  arBomant  for  attempting  It  by  atatute 
Is  one  of  axpedtaarcy.  It  appears  easter  and 
qulckar. 

The  conatltatloaal  aatendment  route  Is 
adaUttedly  more  cumbersooie,  bat  tt  docs 
appear  that  such  an  amendnient  could  be 
readily  approved.  A  reedutton  proposing 
such  aa  amendment  already  h^  been  Intro- 
duced In  the  Saaata.  sposiauiaa  by  two-thirds 
of  the  msmbsra.  the  same  number  required 
for  passage.  Saattaaaat  ta  the  House  seems 
strongly  la  favor.  Some  «««t*Tii1  that  ratifi- 
cation would  be  a  long  and  onoertaln  proeeaa. 
Howavar,  pnbbe  anpport  for  tha  18-year-old 
vote  haa  been  growing,  and  certainly  the  sub- 
to  tha  SUtas  of  a  eenstttntlcnal 
It  passed  by  two-thtrda  af  both 
Houses  aad  endorsed  by  tha  Fisslilsiil.  wooM 
provide  powerful  addlttonal  BBcneBtum.  Aa 
hlatorlcal  footaote  la  psrUnsnS:   Whea  the 

la  ISia.  maay  said  tha  Statee  wmdd 

go  along— bat  ratUcatlon  wsa  ocwpirtad  la 

lass  thaa  U  asontlM. 

U  tha  Senate  provision  la  pnsasd  by  tha 
Oongrsss.  and  U  It  Is  later  declared  anooa- 
sUtuUoaal  by  tha  eourta.  It  wiu  have  lai- 
mansa  aad  poaslbly  dlaaatroos  tf  aete. 

At  the  vary  laass,  It  wlU  iMve  ratasd  falaa 
hopea  among  lallllons  of  young  panpin  lad 
by  tha  Oongrsss  to  beUava  thay  iMd 
glvea  tha  vote.  oiUy  to  dtooover  later 
what  the  Ooagrsss  had  puiportad  to  confer 
was  not  la  Ita  poaet  to  glva. 

It  wlU  have  east  valuable  Ubm.  durli^ 
which  a  oonatltntlonal  anasBdaent  conld 
have  been  subialttad  to  the  Stotea  aad  tha 
process  of  ratlAeatton  gone  forward.  It  would 
alrnoat  cartalaly  aiaan  that  the  18-yesa-oM 
vote  oould  not  be  achieved  bafora  tha  1971 
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Beyond  thta.  there 
slbUlty  that  tha 


In  doubi:  tisnaiiss  1/ 
plaoa  bafora  tha  proosss  of  Judlalal  ravtaw 
had  basn  oonplatad.  no  ona  coald  know  for 
surs  whether  tha  votea  of  those  undar  21  had 
baaa  legally  cast,  n  takes  UttU  Imsglnation 
to  rsallaa  what  this  oould  mean.  Tha  KaUoa 
could  ba  oonfrontad  with  a  crisis  of  tha  fliat 
magnitude.  Tlie  poMlhlllty  that  a  Fiasldan- 
ttal  alactlon.  undar  our  present  systaai.  oould 
ba  thrown  Into  tha  House  of  BeprseentatlvaB 
la  widely  regarded  aa  dangerous;  but  supyoaa 
that  a  probably  unconstitutional  grant  of 
tha  18-year-old  vote  left  the  memhacahlp 
of  tha  House  unsetUed  as  weII7 

Tha  aenato  maasure  o'^tslns  a  provlslan 
MsWng  aa  aaxly  teat  of  Ite  ooastltuttaMUty. 
but  thara  eaa  be  ao  guacantaa  that  auch  a 
taet  would  actually  ba  oomplatod  baf oca  alao- 
tlons  took  plaoa.  And  tha  zlak  of  ohaoa,  if 
It  ware  not  completed.  Is  raaL 

Ob  msny  things  tha  Oonstltotlon  Is  am- 
Mguoua.  On  the  power  to  aet  vottog  quallfl- 
howavar.  tha  OoastttutloB  Is  dear 
wtthln  eertata  spedfled  llama, 
donci  to  the  Statee.  Three  sepa- 
Fsat  thia  power  with   tha 
■:  Artlala  I.  Bsctton  1  (alacUon  of  msia- 

at  (rsawad  powaca) '  aad 
tha  Savaatasath  Amaadaaat  (diraet  elacttcB 
of  SanaSaaa)  aU  lod«s  this  poww  with  tto 
are  fo< 


be  limited  OB 
Amendment), 


of  raoa  (the  VUtaaath 
(the  Nineteenth  Amend- 


ment), or  fatloie  to  pay  a  poll  tax  (the 
Twenty-Fourth  Amendment) ;  nor  can  States 
Impose  voting  qualifications  so  arbitrary.  In- 
vldloiu  or  Irrational  as  to  constitute  a  denial 
Of  equal  protection  of  the  laws  (the  Four- 
teenth Amendment ) . 

Advocates  of  the  proposal  that  passed  the 
Senate  rely  on  the  power  given  Congress  un- 
der the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  enforce 
equal  protection  of  the  laws,  and  particularly 
on  the  Supreme  Court's  1966  decision  in  the 
case  of  JTatzenboc/i  v.  Morgan.  This  case  up- 
held Federal  legislation  enfranchising  resi- 
dents of  New  York  who  had  attended  school 
in  Puerto  Rico,  and  who  were  literate  In 
Spanish  but  not  In  English.  However,  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  Court's  decision  In  ITaf- 
zenlMch  v.  Morgan  authorizes  the  power  now 
asserted  by  the  Senate  to  enfranchise  young 
people.  Neither  do  I  believe  It  follows  that 
because  Congress  has  power  to  suspend  liter- 
acy tests  for  voting  throughout  the  Nation, 
as  the  new  Voting  Rights  Act  would  do,  it 
has  power  also  to  decide  for  the  entire  Na- 
tion what  the  proper  age  qualification  should 
be. 

Where  Puerto  Rlcans  were  denied  the  right 
to  vote,  the  Court  could  readily  conclude  that 
there  bad  been  discriminatory  treatment  of 
an  ethnic  minority.  This  was  especially  so 
because  of  the  particular  circumstances  of 
those  whose  rights  were  at  Issue :  n.S.  citizens 
by  birth,  literate  in  Spanish,  but  not  literate 
in  English  because  their  schools,  though 
imder  the  American  flag,  had  used  Spanish 
aa  the  language  of  instruction. 

Similarly  with  literacy  tests:  the  Court 
already  has  upheld  the  right  of  Congress  to 
bar  their  use  where  there  Is  presumptive 
evidence  that  they  have  been  iised  In  a 
discriminatory  fashion.  If  Congress  now  finds 
that  literacy  tests  everywhere  Impoee  a  spe- 
cial burden  on  the  poor  and  on  large  numbers 
of  black  Americans,  and  for  this  reason 
abolishes  literacy  tests  everywhere.  It  Is  using 
the  same  power  which  was  upheld  when  the 
Court  sustained  the  Voting  Bights  Act  of 
1968. 

To  go  on,  however,  and  maintain  that  the 
31-year  voting  age  Is  discriminatory  in  a 
ean»titutUmal  sense  is  a  giant  leap.  Tbla 
Ihnltatlon — as  I  believe — ^may  be  no  longer 
justlflad.  hut  It  certainly  Is  neither  ci^iri- 
dous  nor  irrational.  Even  to  set  the  limit  at 
18  li  to  recognize  that  It  has  to  be  set  some- 
where. A  a  1 -year  voting  age  treats  all  alike, 
working  no  invidious  distinction  ■■mnng 
groups  or  classes.  It  hsa  been  the  tradition 
in  this  country  since  the  Constitution  was 
adopted,  and  It  was  the  standard  even  b^ 
fore:  it  stUl  U  maintained  by  46  of  tha  80 
stotes;  and,  indeed.  It  Is  explldtly  recog- 
nized by  Section  2  of  tha  Fourteenth 
Amendment  Itself  as  tha  voting  age. 

If  It  la  unoonstitutlanal  for  a  State  to 
deny  the  vote  to  an  18-year-old,  it  would 
seem  equally  imconstltuUonal  to  deny  It 
to  a  17-year-old  or  a  16-year-old.  As  long  as 
the  question  Is  simply  one  of  judgment, 
the  Constitution  gives  Congress  no  power 
to  substitute  its  Judgment  for  that  of  the 
states  in  a  matter  such  as  age  qualification 
to  vote  which  the  Supreme  Court  haa  raoog- 
nlzed  is  one  which  the  Btetes  may  properly 
take  Into  consideration. 

oifx  coNBnruTioK 
A  basic  prlndple  of  constitutional  law  Is 
that  there  are  no  trivial  or  less  Important 
provisions  of  the  Constitution.  There  are  no 
constitutional  corners  that  may  safely  be 
cut  In  the  service  of  a  good  cause.  The  Con- 
stitution Is  indivisible.  It  must  be  read  as 
a  whole.  No  provision  of  It,  none  of  the  great 
guarantees  of  the  Bill  of  Righta  Is  seeure 
If  we  are  willing  to  say  that  any  provtalan 
can  be  dealt  with  UghUy  In  order  to  aehtove 
one  or  another  Immediate  end.  Meitber  high 


purpose  nor  expediency  la  a  good  excuse. 
We  damage  respect  for  law,  we  feed  cynical 
atUtudea  toward  law,  whenever  we  ride 
ro\ighsbod  over  any  law,  let  alone  any  con- 
stitutional provision,  because  we  are  Impa- 
tient to  achieve  our  purposes. 

To  pass  a  pop\ilar  measure  despite  the 
Constitutional  prohibition,  and  then  to 
throw  on  the  Court  the  burden  of  declaring 
It  unconstitutional,  is  to  place  a  greater 
strain  and  burden  on  the  Court  than  the 
Founding  Fathers  Intended,  or  than  the 
Court  should  have  to  sustain.  To  enact  the 
Senate  proposal  would  be  to  challenge  the 
Court  to  accept,  or  to  reject,  a  fateful  step 
In  the  redistribution  of  powers  and  func- 
tions, not  only  between  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment aind  the  States  but  also  between  it- 
self and  the  Congress. 

Historically,  imder  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment as  well  as  under  many  other  provisions 
of  the  Constitution,  it  has  been  the  duty 
of  the  Court  to  define  and  enforce  the  di- 
vision of  powers  between  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  States.  Section  S  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  gives  Congress 
power  to  "enf<Mt;e"  Constitutionally-pro- 
tected rlgbte  against  intrusion  by  the 
States:  but  the  primary  role  in  defining 
what  those  rights  axe  belongs  to  the  Court. 

For  the  most  part,  the  Court  has  acted 
with  due  deference  and  respect  for  the  views 
of  Congress,  and  for  Congress'  assessment 
of  facts  and  conditions  and  the  needs  to 
which  they  give  rise.  But  the  Court  has  had 
the  last  word. 

However,  It  la  dUficult  to  see  how  the 
Court  oould  uphold  the  Senate  proposal  on 
the  18-year-vote  without  conceding  that 
Congress  now  has  the  last  word. 

To  preeent  this  challenge  to  the  Court 
would  thus  raise  equal  and  opposite  dangers : 
on  the  one  hand.  If  the  Court  acquiesced, 
Ite  own  power  as  the  protector  of  our  righta 
coiild  be  lrr^>arably  diminished;  and  on  the 
other.  If  the  Court  rebuffed  the  challenge, 
the  often  valuable  latitude  Congreaa  now 
haa  under  broad  readings  of  Ite  Fourteenth 
Amendment  power  might  in  consequence  be 
severely  limited.  Maitliar  outcome,  in  my 
view,  would  be  desirable. 

rax  PATH  OP  BXASOK 

I  have  recently  canvassed  many  of  the  Na- 
tion's leading  constitutional  sdiolars  for 
their  views  on  the  Senate  proposal.  Some 
feel  that  by  a  broad  reading  of  JTofsenbach 
V.  Morgon,  the  proposal's  constitutionality 
could  be  sustained.  The  great  majority,  how- 
aver,  regard  it  as  unconstitutional — and  they 
voice  serloua  concern  not  only  for  the  In- 
tegrity of  the  Constitution  but  also  for  the 
authority  of  the  Court,  if  It  should  be 
sustained. 

At  best,  then,  it  would  be  enacted  under 
a  heavy  constitutional  cloud,  with  ite  valid- 
ity In  serlo\is  doubt.  Even  those  who  sup- 
port the  legislation  most  vigorously  must 
concede  the  existence  of  a  serious  constitu- 
tional question. 

At  worst.  It  would  throw  the  electoral 
process  into  turmoil  during  a  protracted 
period  of  legal  unoertelnty,  and  finally  leave 
onr  young  people  frustrated,  embittered  and 
voteless. 

I  therefore  urge: 

lliat  the  18-year-old  vote  rider  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  hill  extending  the  Voting 
Rlghte  Act. 

That  the  Voting  Rlghte  BUI  be  approved. 

That  Congress  proceed  expeditiously  to  se- 
eure the  vote  for  the  Nation's  I8-,  19-,  and 
ao-year-olda  in  the  one  way  that  is  plainly 
provided  for  in  the  Constitution,  and  the 
one  way  that  win  leave  no  doubt  as  to  Ito 
validity:  Oonrtitutlonal  amendment. 
Sincerely, 

RicRAXB  Nixon. 


S.  378&— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BIU. 
TO  AMEND  TITLE  38,  UNITED 
STATES  CODE 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  on 
Monday,  April  27,  the  Senate  passed 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  582,  desig- 
nating May  1,  1970,  tomorrow,  as  the 
day  for  an  appeal  for  International  jus- 
tice for  all  American  prisoners  of  war 
and  servicemen  missing  In  action  in 
Southeast  Asia,  and  designating  May  30 
a  national  day  of  prayer  for  humane 
treatment  and  the  safe  return  of  these 
American  prisoners  of  war. 

Mr.  President,  since  the  first  UjS.  Army 
adviser  was  captured  by  the  Vietcong  in 
March  1964,  the  number  of  U.S.  service- 
men listed  as  missing  in  action  or  cap- 
tured in  Southeast  Asia  has  grown  to  a 
total  of  more  than  1,400.  About  150  of 
these  men  have  been  missing  or  captured 
for  more  than  4  years,  and  more  than  300 
of  them  have  been  migging  or  captured 
for  ZVi  years.  That  Is  l<Higer  than  any 
U.S.  serviceman  was  held  prisoner  during 
World  War  n. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  193  U.S. 
servicemen  listed  as  mis.sing  in  the  air 
action  over  Laos.  Because  northern  Laos 
Is,  and  has  been  to  the  Western  World  for 
a  long  time,  a  dark  area,  little  informa- 
tion is  Available  concerning  the  fate  of 
these  airmen. 

Meanwhile,  the  families  of  these  nerr- 
icemen  anxiously  wait  to  hear  whether 
their  missing  father,  son.  or  husband  is 
dead  or  captured.  Many  of  these  service- 
men have  sons  or  daughters  who  would 
be  eligible  for  educational  benefits  un- 
der the  War  Orphans  EducatlonAl  Assist- 
ance Act  if  we  could  determine  that  their 
father  was  killed  in  action  or  died  while 
being  held  as  a  prisoner  by  enemy  forces. 
V^thout  that  determination  they  must 
go  on  waiting  and  hoping,  and  they  are 
not  eligible  for  benefits. 

Under  present  law,  the  widow  of  any 
servlconan  who  Is  killed  in  service,  or 
who  died  of  a  service-connected  disabil- 
ity, is  eligible  for  a  Government  guaran- 
teed loan  to  buy  a  home.  But  this,  too.  is 
not  now  available  until  the  fate  of  the 
mtefiing  servlcemAn  Is  determined.  Con- 
seqooitly,  the  r^Atlves  of  the  men  who 
are  missing  in  action  or  who  are  pris- 
oners of  war  do  not  get  the  benefit  of 
this. 

It  seems  unfair  to  me  that  these  bene- 
fits are  doiied  to  these  dependent  chil- 
dren and  wives  of  our  serviconai  whose 
service  to  their  country  has  certainly 
cost  them  their  freedom  and  perhaps 
their  lives. 

I  am  introducing  at  this  time  a  bill 
which  would  add  to  the  definition  of 
persons  eligible  for  educattonal  assist- 
ance any  dependent  child  of  any  mem- 
ber of  the  Armed  Porces  who,  after  De- 
cember 31.  IMS,  Is  listed  by  the  Secre- 
tary ctmcemed  as:  First,  missing  in  ac- 
tion, if  such  member  has  been  so  listed 
for  a  period  of  more  than  1  year,  or  sec- 
ond, a  prisoner  of  war,  or  third,  while  in 
line  of  duty  was  forceably  detAlned  or 
interned  by  a  foreign  government  or 
power  for  a  period  of  more  thAn  1  year. 
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Tbe  lAtter  Instance,  for  example,  would 
take  care  of  the  crew  of  the  Pueblo,  when 
the  North  Koreaiu  captured  them. 

The  bill  also  provides  that  the  wife  of 
any  such  senriceman  shall  be  eligible  for 
a  Oovemment  guaranteed  loan  to  buy  a 
home. 

I  feel  that  this  is  the  least  that  a  grate- 
ful Nation  owes  to  these  servicemen,  and 
I  hope  that  this  proposed  legislation  will 
be  enacted  without  delay. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  the  anomalous 
situation,  with  respect  to  a  Oovemment 
guaranteed  loan  for  a  home,  in  which  the 
husband  and  wife  are  required  to  sign 
the  papers,  but  the  husband  is  missing 
in  action  or  is  a  prisoner  of  war  and  is 
not  available,  and  they  cannot  get  a 
guaranteed  loan,  because  they  cannot  get 
the  signature  of  the  other  member  who 
is  being  held  prisoner  or  who  is  missing 
in  action.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is 
patently  ridiculous,  and  this  is  one  of  the 
things  that  this  bill  wlU  cure. 

I  am  also  woifclng  on  one  other  point 
now.  It  is  not  quite  as  easy  of  solution. 
For  some  strange  and  unknown  reason, 
many  of  the  men  who  were  going  to  Viet- 
nam signed  a  power  of  attorney  which 
automatically  expired  at  the  end  of  the 
year.  If  they  are  missing  in  action  or  if 
they  are  C44)tured,  that  power  of  attorney 
has  expired,  and  the  wife  is  unable  to 
deal  with  the  property  which  is  in  the 
husband's  name.  Tet,  in  many  cases,  this 
Is  a  matter  of  State  law.  So  I  am  working 
on  a  bill  at  this  time,  which  I  hope  to 
have  ready  for  introduction  either  to- 
morrow or  early  next  week,  to  try  to  clar- 
ify that  situation  as  well. 

Mr.  ORIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yldd? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Colorado  tot  his 
Interest  In  his  work  t>n  this  important 
problem,  and  I  should  like  to  Join  him  as 
a  cosponsor  of  his  bill. 

I  would  be  highly  honored  to  have  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  as  a  cosponsor. 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senator's  name  be  added  as  a  cosponsor 
oftheblU.  

The  PRB81UINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
OtAVBL) .  Without  objection.  It  Is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  extend  the  same  privilege  to 
me? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  would  be  more  than 
delighted  to  do  so.  and  I  am  pleased  to 
have  this  support. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  name  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
thisbUl.    

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  the  bill  to  the 
desk,  for  proper  referral,  on  behalf  of 
myself.  Senator  Gairmi.  and  Senator 

COTTOlf. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  apprcvriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bin  (8.  3785)  to  amend  title  St. 
United  SUtea  Code,  to  authoiiaB  eduea- 
tlonal  assistance  and  home  loan  bene- 
fits to  wives  of  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  who  are  ""*Tir1ng  In  aetloa  or 


prisoners  of  war,  introduced  by  Mr. 
DoMWicK  <  for  himself,  Mr.  ORirrot,  and 
Mr.  Cotton),  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


SENATOR    CURTIS    RECEIVES    THE 
GEOROE  WASHINGTON  AWARD 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Prei^ident,  last 
night  in  Washington  our  good  friend  and 
colleague,  the  Junior  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska (Mr.  Curtis)  was  honored  by  the 
American  Good  Government  Society  at 
its  annual  George  Washington  dinner. 
He  was  presented  with  the  George  Wash- 
ington Award. 

No  man  in  the  Senate  Is  more  deserv- 
ing of  such  a  high  honor,  as  was 
pointed  out  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Btkd)  who  pre- 
sented the  award. 

Both  Senator  Byro  and  Senator  Cui- 
Tis  nutde  memorable  addresses  at  the 
dinner  last  evening,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  their  remarks  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcoro. 

There  being  no  objection  the  addresses 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoto, 
as  follows: 

RXMA«JK«  or  TRX  HOMOkABU   ROBOTT  C.  BTBB 

or  West  Vboimu  on  Pbxskntation  or  tub 
AiuaucAJt     Oooo     OovxBMMKirr     Socixtt 

OBOeOB    WASHnvOTOM    AWAKD    TO    TMS    HON- 

otLAMLM  Cau.  T.  Cubtb  or  Ntm«hk*.  Apmn. 

29.  irro 

Mr.  Cb*lnn«n,  LMUea  kod  0«nU«in«n.  It 
U  *  ipedAl  pI«Mur«  to  be  b«re  tonight  to 
Join  wltb  you  In  honoring  my  dUttngulabad 
frtend  from  Nabraak*.  I  h«v«  known  Carl 
Ciirtla  alnce  1B63,  wb«n  we  flrat  Mrred  to- 
gether In  the  United  Sutea  Houee  of  Repre- 
•entatlvea. 

Our  frlendahlp.  and  my  respect  for  him, 
h«Te  Increaeed  over  our  year*  of  serrloe  to- 
gether In  the  United  SUtes  Ck>ogr«as.  I  re- 
gard Senator  Carl  T.  Curtis  as  one  of  the 
true  stateamen  of  our  country. 

Tonight,  we  meet  in  honor  of  the  ISlst 
annlverauT  of  the  first  inauguration  of 
Oeorge  Washington  as  President.  And  It 
■eems  that  Carl  Curtis  has  been  arotind  for 
almost  as  long — he  has  been  a  member  of 
Congress  slnoe  1M9.  Oeorge  Washington  is 
known  as  the  father  at  our  great  country, 
and  Carl  is  today.  In  a  sense,  one  c€  the 
fathers  of  our  Nation.  In  these  days  when 
there  Is  a  rush  to  make  chjuagas,  Carl  Is  not 
one  to  Join  the  crowd.  Carl  Is  not  against 
change  per  se,  but  be  rsillass  that  not 
everything  la  made  b«tt«r  by  change.  When 
declslona  of  a  magnitude  uitequaUed  In 
m*n's  history  must  be  made  almost  oa  a 
dally  basU.  America  caji  only  benefit  when 
men  like  Carl  CurtU  sit  In  the  United  Statsa 
Senate. 

Carl  U  a  devoted  husband  to  his  lovely  wUe, 
Lois;  an  undantaadlng  (atbar:  a  doting 
grandfather;  and  a  respected  elder  In  bis 
church. 

The  pundits  call  him  a  conservative,  and 
be  wears  the  label  proudly.  He  beUevee  that 
it  is  his  respooalbUlty,  and  ours  in  Oon- 
greas.  to  ooneeite  thoee  things  which  have 
been  tried  and  have  proved  true  throughout 
the  years.  He  U  a  strong  advocate  of  the  pay- 
as-you-go  system  for  government.  He  is  an 
avkl  student  of  history,  and  he  believe*  in 
applying  the  leasans  o<  history  m  such  a  way 
thAt  the  mistakes  of  the  past  are  not  («- 
peated.  He  Is  constantly  looking  for  new 
appmafthss  aearnhlng  for  new  ways— to  do 
a  better  Job. 

Oarl  Is  known  for  his  outstanding  asrvlce 
to  hU  ooostttaaata.  Mo  maltsi  Is  too  smaU 
to  rwsetve  hie  special  persoaal  attaBttoo.  I 


am  told  that  several  months  ago,  one  of  his 
constituents  asked  him  to  help  save  the  Air 
Force's  famous  Bagpipe  Band  from  extinc- 
tion at  the  hADda  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment's budget-cutters.  The  Senator  wrote 
a  letter  to  "Bonny  Secretary  Laird "  and  ap- 
pealed to  him  In  Robert  Burns'  language  to 
let  the  Scottish  musicians  keep  on  piping 
for  good  will. 

On  another  matter,  a  constituent  wrote 
to  the  Senator  several  yecuv  ago,  about  a 
heart  attack  which  her  husband  had  suf- 
fered. The  woman  had  taken  her  husband 
to  the  nearest  hospital,  and  It  turned  out 
that  the  hospital  was  not  approved  by  the 
Social  Security  AdmlnlstraUon  for  Medi- 
care patients.  The  husband  recovered,  but 
Medicare  officials  refused  to  pay  the  bill. 
The  reason:  they  had  no  authority  to  do  so. 
Senator  Curtis  went  to  work  and  secured 
passage  of  an  amendment  specifically  pro- 
viding for  payment  in  such  cases,  retroactive 
to  a  date  prior  to  his  constituent's  problem. 

No  man  is  more  dedicated  to  the  best 
intereeta  of  his  state.  In  1009,  after  13  years 
of  service  on  the  Senate  Qoverment  Opera- 
tions Cotnmlttee.  second  In  seniority  on  the 
minority  side,  and  a  member  of  the  prestigi- 
ous Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investiga- 
tions, he  willingly  gave  up  these  asslgtunents 
to  tMcotne  a  new  member,  without  seniority, 
on  the  Senate  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Com- 
mittee, so  th*t  his  beloved  Nebraska  would 
have  congreeslonal  representation  for  Its 
most  important  Industry. 

One  of  Carl's  earlleet  and  proudest  acts  In 
Congress  was  the  Introduction  of  a  resolu- 
tion that  led  to  the  passage  of  the  Flood 
C^ontrol  Act  of  1944,  and  the*Btart  of  the 
entire  Mlaeourl  River  Basin  Development 
Program.  This  was  only  one  of  his  many 
contributions  to  protect  our  natural  re- 
souroes. 

There  has  been  much  talk  over  the  last 
couple  of  months  about  constitutional  con- 
structionists. (It  seems  to  me  it  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court.)  I  am  glad  that  one  benefit  was  de- 
rived— the  public  was  reminded  that  our 
country  stUl  has  a  Constitution.  Oeorge 
Waahlngton  was  what  you  might  call  a  po- 
Utlcal  fundamentalist.  And  those  were  the 
days  when  prayer  in  school  was  welcomed — 
not  challenged.  Washington  beUeved — as  I 
hope  all  of  us  here  tonight  beUeve — that  the 
Constitution  was  written  to  mean  just  what 
It  says.  In  his  Farewell  Addrees  to  the 
American  People,  Washington  warned  us  not 
to  allow  change  by  "usurpation,'  .  .  .  "for 
though  this.  In  one  Instance,  may  be  the 
Instrument  of  good.  It  Is  the  customary 
weapon  by  which  free  governments  are  de- 
stroyed." 

Carl  OirtU  shares  this  philosophy.  As 
Henry  Clay  once  said: 

"Oovemment  Is  a  trust,  and  the  officers  of 
the  govenunent  are  trustees:  and  both  the 
trust  and  the  trustees  are  created  for  the 
benefit  of  the  peopto." 

Oarl  Curtis  is  such  a  man.  He  Is  known  for 
thinking  mattsrs  through  fully  and  thor- 
oughly; for  making  fair  dedstons;  and  for 
standing  up  for  his  beUefs.  Not  afraid  of 
long  hours  and  hard  work,  he  exemplifies 
what  honast  and  good  government  means. 

Oarl  never  professes  to  perfoim  magic.  To 
him,  pcriltlcs  and  govemmant,  like  any  ottier 
Job  to  be  done,  reqtilre  work  and  lots  at  It, 
and  that  is  why  he  succeeds. 

Wh*t  this  country  needs  is  more  men  of 
the  stature  at  this  man.  Itun  is  need  for 
goTcmment  to  move  In  a  direction  more  m 
keeping  with  the  Ideas  of  men  like  Senator 
Curtis.  When  It  comes  to  •xtoUlng  the  vir- 
tus* of  Amarlea.  and  what  thu  country  raiOly 
stands  for,  I  turn  to  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Mebraaka.  Tat  It  Is  Oart  Ourtis  who  is  quietly, 
but  aOolently.  worklag  on  the  solutlcna  to 
the  varied  pcobUms  now  weighing  so  haavUy 
over  our  hsads  to«tay.  One  of  my  favorite 
authors,  Ralph  Waldo  Kmeraon.  wrote: 
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"Th*  true  teet  of  civllieatloa  Is,  not  the 
census,  nor  the  size  of  cttiee,  nor  the  crops; 
no,  but  the  kind  of  man  the  country  turns 
out." 

The  kind  of  man  that  has  made  our  coun- 
try a  gre«t  oountry  la  well  exemplified  m 
the  person  of  Carl  Curtis.  He  Is  a  builder,  not 
a  destroyer.  He  is  a  worker,  not  a  shirker. 
He  has  sacrificed  for  the  oountry  he  loves, 
and  he  has  uniUnchingly  defended  constitu- 
tional government.  As  long  as  this  counb^ 
turns  out  men  like  Carl  Curtis — American 
civilization  will  stand  the  test  of  which 
Emerson  so  eloquently  wrote. 

The  trustees  of  the  American  Oood  Gov- 
ernment Society  have  done  their  job  well. 
I  know  of  no  man  who  Is  more  deserving  of 
this  award  than  Carl  Curtis.  I  am  grateful 
for  the  plea&ant  assignment  given  me  In 
honoring  this  great  American.  So,  I  take  great 
pleasure  in  presenting  the  1970  Oeorge 
Washington  Award  to  my  friend,  the  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senator  from  Nebraska, 
the  Honorable  Carl  T.  CurtU.  The  Inscrip- 
tion reads  as  follows : 

"RssoLunON  or  Tubqtx  and  Honok,  Cau.  T. 
Cutiia 

'Tatrlot.  stateaman,  lawyer  and  political 
economist,  has  served  the  people  of  Nebraska 
and  of  the  United  States  for  more  than  a 
third  of  a  century:  as  a  prosecuting  attor- 
ney, sixteen  years  as  Representative  in  Con- 
gress— ten  of  them  on  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means — and  fifteen  years  In  the 
Unted  States  Senate. 

"Courage,  Industry  and  Integrity  have 
ahone  brightly  in  his  valiant  efforts  for  sound 
fiscal  policy  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis,  for  a 
better  structured  and  more  wisely  financed 
social  security  system,  and  for  tax  laws  en- 
couraging to  the  farmers  of  America.  The 
rural  affairs  oouncU  created  by  President 
Mlzon,  to  give  rural  America  and  Ita  towns 
and  small  cities  their  proper  place  In  shaping 
national  policy,  was  bis  Idea. 

"Senator  Curtis  believes  devouUy  that  he 
and  his  generation,  as  were  their  forefa- 
thers, are  trustees  of  the  bleeelngs  of  liberty 
for  ourselves  and  our  posterity.  Nebraska  can 
be  proud  of  her  illustrious  son." 

SraecH  AockrrtNo  trx  Oood  OovKuntzMT 

AWABO  AT  THB  OXOBGB  WasBINCTON  ODrNBB 

or  THB  Ambbican  Oooo  Oovxbnicxnt  8o- 

cirri,  Wbdnbdat,  Atbil  29,  1970. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Friends  All :  When  I  was 
told  that  I  was  to  be  the  recipient  of  the 
Oeorge  Washington  Good  Government 
Award,  I  was  touched  with  humlUty  and 
gratitude.  In  addition,  fond  memories  came 
to  my  mind. 

One  was  the  memory  of  what  happened 
that  caused  me  to  go  into  politics.  My  moth- 
er wanted  be  to  be  an  opera  singer.  The  beet 
voice  teacher  who  cotUd  be  provided,  from  the 
modest  means  that  were  available,  was  se- 
cured by  my  parents.  The  time  came  for  my 
first  public  appearance.  I  sang  a  solo.  In- 
cidentally, at  the  piano  was  an  11-year-old 
girl  whose  name  was  Lois,  and  she  is  here 
tonight.  The  song  that  I  sang  was  "Carry  Me 
Back  To  Old  Virginia." 

Soon  after  I  started  to  sing,  I  noticed  a 
nice  little  old  lady  on  the  front  row  begin 
to  cry,  and  the  more  I  sang  "Carry  Me  Back 
To  Old  Virginia."  the  more  she  cried.  By  the 
time  I  finished,  the  tears  were  running  down 
her  cheeks.  After  the  program  was  over,  I 
went  to  her,  said  that  I  was  sorry  that  I 
caused  her  to  cry  and  that  I  assumed  she  was 
from  Virginia.  She  said,  "No,  I'm  a  musician." 
It  was  then  that  I  decided  to  go  Into  politics. 

In  all  seriousness,  I  want  to  express  my 
gratitude  to  the  Oood  Oovemment  Society 
for  bestowing  upon  me  this  Oeorge  Wash- 
ington Oood  Oovemment  Award.  I  am  deeply 
grateful. 

I  regard  government  as  a  divinely  or- 
dained institution.  I  also  believe  that  I  will 
have  to  give  an  account  of  my  stewardship 
in  the  field  of  government,  as  well  as  m  aU 


else,  to  my  Creator.  From  man's  stand- 
point, I  think  that  It  wlU  be  for  the  histo- 
rians 60  or  100  years  from  now  to  make 
an  assessment  as  to  whether  or  not  our  gen- 
eration or  any  one  of  us  has  contributed 
to  the  cause  of  good  government.  So  even 
though  the  final  decision  concerning  any 
merit  for  this  award  cannot  yet  be  made, 
I  want  you  to  know  that  I  appreciate  it 
very  much.  I  thank  the  Oood  Oovemment 
Society  and  all  who  have  participated  in  this 
occasion. 

My  thanks  go  also  to  all  those  who  have 
helped  me  along  the  way  and  who  have 
stood  by  me  in  times  of  trial  and  struggle 
as  well  as  times  of  good  fortune.  Foremost 
on  this  list  I  would  mention  my  best  'rlend, 
my  wife  Lois,  for  her  help,  her  encourage- 
ment, and  her  steadfast  loyalty. 

I  owe  much  to  a  very  dedicated  and  effi- 
cient staff,  including  former  staff  members. 
Their  help  has  been  both  valuable  and  de- 
[tendable.  I  am  grateful  for  the  splendid 
help  of  my  colleague.  Senator  Hruska,  and 
that  of  my  Nebraska  colleagues  In  the  House 
of  Representatives.  I  am  also  Indebted  to 
the  people  whom  I  have  the  honor  to  repre- 
sent— those  wonderful  Nebraskans  who 
have  given  me  the  opportunity  to  serve  In 
the  greatest  legislative  body  in  the  world  for 
more  than  three  decades. 

As  a  member  of  the  United  States  Con- 
gress, I  have  oftentimes  ssked  myself,  "What 
is  my  primary  responsibility?  What  Is  my 
greatest  obligation?"  I  lielleve  that  It  Is  to 
preserve  for  all  time  to  come  and  for  all  fu- 
ture generations  the  United  States  of  Ameri- 
ca— its  economic  system,  its  institutions.  Its 
resources,  its  opportunities  and  Its  financial 
solvency.  Our  responsibility  is  to  hand  on 
to  others  the  greatnees  of  America.  Should 
we  fall  In  this,  we  become  but  despollers  and 
wasters.  We  are  then  the  Instruments  of 
destruction. 

Let  us  consider  the  oath  that  a  member  of 
Congress  Is  required  to  take.  He  does  not 
take  an  oath  promising  to  vote  for  or  against 
a  particular  legislative  course  of  aotlon. 
Rather,  he  takes  a  simple  oath  to  support 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  It  is 
by  so  doing  that  good  government  Is  ss- 
sured.  Adherence  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  brings  peace  and  order  and 
progress.  Disregard  for  the  Constitution 
brings  dtaos,  trouble,  and  decay. 

It  Is  quite  significant  that  the  Constitu- 
tion does  not  guarantee  happiness  for  o\ir 
dtleens.  It  guarantees  the  right  of  the  dt- 
isens  to  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  Oovem- 
ment cannot  give  happiness  to  pec^le.  Civil 
government  can  but  guarantee  to  the  in- 
dividual that  there  shall  be  no  Interference 
In  his  pursuit  of  thoee  true  values  that 
bring  lasting  happiness. 

I  might  mention  an  interesting  corollary 
to  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  The  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  cannot  by  de- 
cree, legislation,  or  apprc^rlatlon,  abolish 
poverty  m  the  land.  Oovemment  can  and 
should  provide  an  opportunity,  an  equal 
chance.  Including  an  opportunity  for  an  edu- 
cation for  all,  to  the  end  that  able-bodied 
individuals  by  their  own  efforts  can  over- 
come poverty. 

We  need  a  rebirth  of  patriotism  In 
Amwlca,  a  new  appreciation  of  the  sacrifices 
of  our  forefathers,  a  new  appreciation  of 
America  as  the  land  of  opportunity  in  the 
igTCs.  Of  course  there  are  times  when  we 
as  a  nation  are  guilty  of  error  and  sin, 
but  to  tear  down  adds  to  the  wrongdoing. 
A  greater  love  of  country  must  be  Instilled 
in  all,  old  and  young  alike,  individuals  of 
all  races,  colors,  and  creeds. 

The  flag  of  the  United  States  Is  a  beau- 
tiful flag.  It  represents  human  liberty  and 
opportunity.  We  owe  our  country  a  great 
debt  of  gratitude  for  the  blessings  we  en- 
Joy.  May  the  time  soon  return  when  our  flag 
will  be  respected  as  it  should  be. 


May  we  cherish  this  Republic  by  having 
a  new  birth  of  patriotism,  and  may  we  pre- 
serve It  with  a  rebirth  of  thoee  spiritual 
qualities  so  needed  In  our  personal  and  na- 
tional life.  The  words  of  General  Douglas 
MacArthur,  uttered  at  the  formal  surrender 
of  the  Japanese  at  the  end  of  World  War  n, 
are  still  true.  He  said,  "If  we  are  to  save  the 
flesh,  it  must  be  of  the  spirit." 


S.  3786— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  «TT.T. 
TO  PROVIDE  FEDERAL  ASSIST- 
ANCE TO  STATE  AND  LOCAL  GOV- 
ERNMENTS FOR  THE  IMPROVE- 
MENT  OF  STREET  LIGHTING 
PACILrnES 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  past  8  years.  Congress  has  devoted 
much  time  to  crime  contrcd  and  preven- 
tion. As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee.  I  have  been  closely  in- 
volved in  these  deliberations,  and  in  the 
drafting  and  passage  of  legislation  de- 
signed to  retard  both  the  rising  rate  and 
growing  pervasiveness  of  crime  In  the 
United  States. 

But  de^ite  all  of  our  talk;  despite  the 
adoption  of  comprehensive  crime  control 
legislation;  despite  demonstrated  con- 
cern at  all  levels  ol  government;  and  de- 
spite the  expenditure  of  himdreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  last  year — the  overall 
crime  rate  for  the  United  States  rose  17 
percent  in  1969. 

Some  regard  this  Increase  as  accept- 
able, in  comparison  to  increases  in  pre- 
vious years. 

I  do  not. 

Some  point  to  the  complexity  of  the 
problem,  and  say  we  are  mairir^g  good 
progress  in  our  war  against  crime. 

I  say  it  is  not  enough. 

Citing  the  complexity  of  our  national 
concerns  has  become  a  convenient  way 
for  many  to  gloss  over  the  failure  of  our 
attempts  to  solve  them.  I  am  not  saying 
that  these  matters  are  easy  to  solve.  I 
only  say  that  we  should  do  all  that  we 
can  to  review  the  efTectiveness  of  our  na- 
tional effort.  And.  in  addition  to  the  pas- 
sage of  broad-based.  l<uig-range  pro- 
grams, we  should  explore  the  usefulness 
of  laws  and  programs  which  attack  but 
one  facet  of  the  overall  problem. 

It  is  my  feeling  that,  where  possible, 
we  should  take  the  tools  of  crime  away 
from  the  criminal.  I  have,  therefore, 
urged  the  Congress  to  adopt  strict  gun- 
control  laws,  designed  to  limit  access  to 
those  weapons  used  in  over  one-half  of 
all  willful  homicides  and  armed  rob- 
beries. To  date,  the  legislation  we  have 
adopted  has  been  far  too  weak.  Further- 
more, last  year,  the  Senate  weakened  the 
existing  law  in  this  area. 

Another  proposal  I  have  made  would 
provide  Federal  funds  to  induce  State 
and  local  governments  to  improve  their 
street  lighting  programs.  My  proposal, 
introduced  in  both  the  89th  and  90th 
Congresses,  would  authorize  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, imder  title  VU  of  the  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1965,  to 
make  grants  to  communities  and  urban 
areas  for  up  to  two-thirds  of  the  cost 
of  street  lighting  facilities. 

Such  a  program  would  not  eliminate 
crime,  of  course.  But  it  Is  my  belief  that 
it  would  definitely  bring  a  reduction  in 
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the  rate  of  crime  In  those  specific  areas 
where  it  is  put  into  effect. 

There  is  some  disacreement  among 
professional  law  enforcement  officers, 
and  theorists,  about  the  effectiveness  of 
street  lighting  as  a  crime  deterrent.  Most 
agree,  however,  that  Increased  lighting 
is  of  some  effect.  And  I  am  sure  that 
every  layman  must  admit  his  own  prefer- 
ence to  walking  or  driving  after  dark  In 
well  lighted  areas. 

Our  distinguished  majority  leader  elo- 
quently described  the  transformation  of 
our  communities  when  darkness  falls. 
Speaking  on  the  Senate  floor,  he  said: 

People  flee  Um  street  at  dark.  They  board 
up  their  shops.  They  bolt,  rebolt.  and  bolt 
again  their  doora  and  bar  their  windows. 
We  begin  to  resemble  the  cities  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  with  brightly  Ut  shrines  scattered 
In  a  fear-laden  darkness. 

Recognizing  the  Importance  of  per- 
aaaal  safety  and  security,  the  majority 
leader  further  stated: 

A  basic  requirement  for  any  decent  civic 
survival  U  that  the  streets — not  the  streets 
In  one  section  of  town  but  In  all  sections  of 
town — be  reasonably  safe.  The  words  "rea- 
sonably safe"  are  stressed  because  there  can 
be  no  perfect  security  anywhere. 

Nevertheless.  In  my  judgment,  the  safety 
of  the  streets  Is  the  critical  factor.  The  streets 
are  the  avenues  of  human  oontact.  Unleas 
they  can  be  so  used,  they  will  revert  In- 
evitably to  the  jungle.  The  streeU  must  be 
open  to  the  use  of  all. 

The  majority  leader  hitf  gone  to  the 
heart  of  the  matter.  Abandonment  of  the 
streets  for  12  hours  of  every  day  has  to 
have  a  significant  effect  on  the  conduct 
of  human  activity — both  social  and  com- 
mercial. 

Since  I  last  introduced  this  bill  in 
1967.  several  cities  have  embarked  on 
programs  to  improve  lighting  facilities. 
The  National  L«tgue  of  Cities  completed 
a  survey  of  these  efforts  last  summer, 
and  the  statistics  developed  in  it  show 
new  evidence  of  the  direct  relationship 
between  better  lighting  and  a  reduction 
in  the  incidence  of  crime : 

In  8c»ne  areas  of  Indianapolis,  crime 
dropped  86  percent  after  adequate  light- 
ing was  installed. 

A  former  Detroit  police  commissioner 
reported  that  "street  crimes  have  been 
reduced  as  much  as  55  percent  in  im- 
proved areas." 

Gary,  Ind..  Installed  5,000  new  street 
lights.  Criminal  assaults  dropped  70  per- 
cent and  robberies  60  percent  In  the 
newly  lighted  areas. 

McPherson.  Kans..  experienced  a  93- 
percent  reduction  in  the  incidence  of 
prowlers  and  burglaries  after  a  relight- 
ing program. 

In  Chattanooga,  crime  In  a  12-block 
area  dropped  70  percent  after  relighting. 

When  relighting  was  one-third  com- 
pleted In  Cleveland,  ,'tiie  number  of  as- 
saults had  dropped  k(y  one-third. 

In  the  first  4  months  after  144  blocks 
in  St.  Louis  received  new  lights,  street 
crimes  had  dropped  15.9  percent. 

In  New  York  City,  an  area  of  ill 
blocks  was  relighted.  In  the  subsequent 
2  years,  the  Incidence  of  murder,  assault, 
and  rape  dnniped  49  percent. 

Chicago  Installed  51.000  street  lights 
In  2,000  miles  at  alleya  In  the  winter  of 


1965-66.  Carefully  documented  police 
records  show  that  the  number  of  serious 
crimes  reported  In  alleys  during  the 
hours  of  darkness  was  30-percent  lower 
in  1968  than  they  were  in  1966. 

In  a  survey  of  1,300  police  officials 
throughout  the  Nation,  85  percent  re- 
iported  a  drop  in  crime  rates  when  light- 
ing was  improved.  After  good  lighting. 
42  percent  of  the  officials  reported  a  50- 
percent  drop;  30  percent  of  the  officers 
reported  a  25-percent  drop:  and  19  per- 
cent said  that  crime  hsid  dropped  10 
percent. 

I  do  not  feel  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  assume  the  total  cost  of 
providing  adequate  street  lighting  in 
high  crime  areas  in  cities  and  towns. 
However.  I  do  feel  that  Federal  seed 
money  will  go  a  long  way  toward  con- 
vincing such  communities  to  devote  some 
of  their  local  resources  for  such  pro- 
grams. The  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  currently  offers 
some  assistance  for  the  Improvement  of 
such  facilities  under  its  urban  renewal 
and  housing  programs.  However,  the 
only  nonproject  connected  program  for 
street  lighting  aid  is  the  public  facilities 
loan  program.  It  provides  loan  assistance 
for  any  public  facilities  program:  how- 
ever, communities  with  a  population  of 
over  50.000  are  not  eligible  for  the  pro- 
gram. 

The  bill  I  Introduce  today  calls  for  a 
.sharing  of  the  costs,  and  a  Federal  ex- 
penditure of  $7.5  million  a  year,  to  help 
finance  specific  projects  designed  to  re- 
duce the  incidence  of  crime  in  a  desig- 
nated area  of  a  city  or  commimlty.  It  is 
my  belief  that  such  projects,  when  com- 
pleted, will  reduce  the  crime  rate  for  the 
ptulicular  area,  and  serve  as  an  example 
to  the  community  of  the  need  to  Invest 
local  fimds  in  additional  projects. 

All  of  us  are  aware  of  the  very  limited 
resources  of  our  city  and  community  gov- 
ernments. The  demands  for  these  re- 
sources far  outreach  the  ability  of  the 
community  to  satisfy  them.  This  pro- 
gram would  offer  a  community  the  at>~ 
portunlty  to  test  the  value  of  expending 
money  in  this  area  and  would  also  give 
support  to  the  approval  of  special  finan- 
cial means — such  as  bond  Issues — to  pro- 
vide these  faclllUes. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
consider  this  bill  carefully.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  most  would  agree  that  we 
must  take  this  small  step  toward  improv- 
ing the  sense  of  personal  secxirlty  and 
safety  of  our  citizens.  I  look  for  favorable 
action  on  this  measure  this  year.  I  Intro- 
duce it  again  because  I  feel  strongly 
about  the  benefits  that  can  be  derived 
from  the  program  it  authorises. 

Mr.  President.  I  send  the  bill  to  the 
desk  and  ask  that  it  be  appropriately 
referred. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
CooK) .  The  bill  will  be  received,  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  (8.  3786)  to  amend  UUe  vn 
of  the  Housing  and  Urbcm  Development 
Act  of  1965  to  authorize  financial  assist- 
ance for  the  development  and  improve- 
ment of  street  lighting  facilities,  Intro- 
duced by  Mr.  KxmfxsT,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  tiUe.  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 


THE     CAPE     COD    NATIONAL    SEA- 
SHORE—DISCHARGE  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  be  dis- 
charged from  further  consideration  of 
H.R.  1187.  and  that  the  Senate  proceed 
to  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and  the  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Lbcislativk  Clkrk.  HR. 
1187.  to  amend  the  act  of  August  7,  1961, 
providing  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Cape  Cod  National  Seashore. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  HJl. 
1187  is  the  companion  bill  to  my  bill. 
S.  2253,  which  is  on  the  calendar,  ready 
for  Senate  consideration.  With  the  ap- 
proval and  clearance  of  the  committee 
and  the  Joint  leadership,  it  has  been  de- 
cided to  follow  this  procedure.  In  order 
to  eliminate  the  procedural  necessity  of 
returning  the  bill  to  the  House.  The  bill, 
after  passage,  will  go  directly  to  the 
White  House  for  the  President's  signa- 
ture.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
considered,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  a  word  about  the  Increased  authori- 
zation. 

The  Cape  Cod  National  Seashore  was 
the  first  addition  to  the  national  park 
system  which  authorized  total  Federal 
funding  for  acquisition.  Prior  to  enact- 
ment of  this  piece  of  legislation  in  1961. 
national  parks  had  always  been  located 
on  federajly  owned,  or  privately  donated 
land. 

This  departure,  which  was  the  direct 
result  of  the  efforts  of  President  Kennedy 
and  former  Senator  SaltonstaU  of  Massa- 
chusetts, who  were  the  originators  of  the 
legislation,  set  a  new  pattern  for  ex- 
pansion of  the  national  park  system. 

The  wisdom  of  this  new  national  com- 
mitment to  the  preservation  of  scenic 
and  historic  sites  is  clear  when  we  con- 
sider the  marvelously  preserved  areas  In 
the  eastern  part  of  the  country  which 
serve  the  recreational  and  educational 
needs  of  the  millions  of  people  who  live 
in  our  densely  populated  urban  corridors. 

Last  year,  the  Cape  Cod  National  Sea- 
shore was  visited  by  some  4  million  i>eo- 
ple.  It  is  within  a  day's  drive  of  some  30 
million  people  throughout  New  England, 
and  the  Northeast.  It  has  been  one  of 
the  more  successful  national  parks  in 
terms  of  the  enjojrment  experienced 
by  those  who  visit  its  broad  beaches  and 
warm  waters. 

The  bill  Just  passed  provides  for  an 
addltlotud  authorization  of  $17,500,000 
for  the  acquisition  of  8.830  acres.  7,270 
acres  unimproved  and  249  acres  which 
are  Improved.  The  bill  will  bring  land 
acquisition  to  the  level  authorized  In  the 
1961  act,  some  27,650  acres. 

Thus.  Mr.  President,  I  think  that  by 
the  action  taken  by  the  Senate  this  after- 
noon, we  will  be  living  up  to  our  re- 
sponsibility as  outlined  in  the  original 
authorization  bill,  passed  in  1961.  Com- 
pletion of  the  ■fiaihnrfi  wUl  give  addl- 
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tlonal  hope  to  many  people  who  live,  not 
Just  in  Massachusetts,  but  throughout 
New  England  and  on  the  eastern  shore, 
that  they  will  now  have  an  opportimity 
to  get  away  from  the  stresses  and  pres- 
sures of  urban  life  and  be  able  to  enjoy 
some  leisure  and  a  measure  of  peaceful- 
ness  on  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
on  beautiful  Cape  Cod. 

Mr.  President,  I  refer  my  good  friends 
in  the  Senate,  if  they  would  like  to  read 
the  most  authoritative  description  of 
that  lovely  piece  of  land,  to  Thoreau's 
"Journals  of  Cape  Cod."  It  gives  a  mar- 
velous description  of  the  area.  It  was 
written  over  130  years  ago.  It  captures 
the  magic  of  that  part  of  our  American 
eoastland  which  so  many  of  our  people 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  enjoy. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  when  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  signed  into  law  the  orig- 
inal act  establishing  the  Cape  Cod  Na- 
tional Smshore  on  August  7,  1961,  he 
approved  a  broadening  of  the  national 
effort  to  protect  and  maintain  areas  with 
outstanding  natural,  recreational,  scenic, 
or  historical  value.  This  for  the  benefit 
of  present  and  future  generations  of 
Americans. 

Having  visited  the  cape  on  a  number  of 
occasions  I  foimd  that  it  is  one  of  this 
country's  most  scenic  natural  shorelines. 
Also  because  of  its  extraordinary  geologi- 
cal and  biological  features,  the  setting  is 
particularly  unique  and  interesting. 
These  factors  make  this  region  a  valu- 
able field  for  scientific  study  for  nowhere 
on  this  continent  is  the  story  of  glacial 
disposition  combined  with  the  violent  ac- 
tion of  the  sea  upon  a  landmass  depicted 
so  vividly  as  on  Cape  Cod. 

Prior  to  the  1961  legislation,  the  Con- 
gress had  limited  national  park  acquisi- 
tions and  development  principal^  to 
areas  in  the  West.  These  were  chiefly 
located  on  existing  federally  owned  lands 
or  in  regions  which  had  been  donated  to 
the  Federal  Government  for  conservation 
purposes.  The  Cape  Cod  National  Sea- 
shore Act — passed  with  the  knowledge 
that  the  U.S.  Government  would  be  re- 
quired to  finance  its  entire  acquisition 
and  development — made  this  effort  to 
conserve  unspoiled  lands  a  national  com- 
mitment. The  act  recognized  that,  if  the 
citizens  of  heavily  populated  and  urban- 
ized sections  of  the  country  were  to  ben- 
efit from  the  programs  of  the  Nati<Hial 
Park  Service,  the  Federal  Government 
would  have  to  acquire  lands  beyond  the 
public  domain. 

The  act  establishing  the  Cape  Cod  Na- 
tional Seashore  provided  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  27,650  acres  of  land  and  limited 
the  appropriation  to  $16  million.  By  Au- 
gust of  1967,  however,  it  was  found  that 
there  were  7,519  acres  still  to  be  acquired. 
However,  the  Congress  did  not  act  favor- 
ably on  this  legislation  at  that  time. 
Land  costs  have  Increased  since  then,  as 
they  have  in  other  parks  and  recrea- 
tion areas  throughout  the  country,  and 
we  now  must  request  an  additional  $17.5 
million  to  complete  the  Cape  Cod  land 
purchase.  This  represents  a  higher  cost 
than  expected  but,  it  is  the  price  we  must 
pay  for  delays  and  for  the  Inadequacy 
of  the  cost  estimate  techniques  used  in 
the  original  funding  plans.  Certainly,  any 
further  hesitation  would  be  even  more 
costly. 


Last  year,  over  4  million  Americans 
visited  the  seashore  and  this  number  is 
expected  to  double  within  the  next  5 
years.  Located  within  a  day's  drive  of 
over  30  million  people,  the  Cape  Cod  Na- 
tional Seashore  clearly  Justifies  the  pro- 
gram begun  by  the  Congress  in  1961. 
Clearly  this  seashore  has  more  than 
proven  its  value  as  a  recreation  area. 
Activities  such  as  swimming,  hiking, 
camping,  boating,  and  bicycling  are  there 
for  the  asking.  Also  it  is  one  of  the  10 
most  famous  salt  water  fishing  regions 
in  the  United  States.  Because  of  its  nat- 
ural beauty  and  historic  significance  we 
must  cherish  and  protect  this  area  so 
that  it  will  be  enjoyed  by  future  genera- 
tions. 

I  am  glad  that  the  Senate  has  acted 
favorably  on  this  important  legislation 
benefiting  one  of  oiu:  most  popular  na- 
tional seashores. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  S.  2253,  the  companion  bill,  be  in- 
definitely postponed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cook).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

ANADROMOUS  FISH  CONSERVA- 
TION ACT 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  Calendar  No.  815,  HJl.  1049.  It 
has  been  cleared  for  the  Consent  Calen- 
dar on  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stoted  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clebk. 
HJl.  1049.  to  amend  the  Anadromous 
Fish  Conservation  Act  of  October  30, 
1965,  relating  to  the  conservation  and  en- 
hancement of  the  Nation's  anadromous 
fishing  resources,  to  encourage  certain 
Joint  research  and  development  projects, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill, 
which  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 


RAIL  PASSENGER  SERVICE  ACT 
OF  1970 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  769,  S.  3706.  This  bill  will  be  con- 
sidered on  Tuesday  next,  and  will  re- 
main the  unfinished  business  of  the  Sen- 
ate during  tht  Interim. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  titie. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clebk.  S. 
3706,  to  provide  financial  assistance  for 
and  establishment  of  a  national  rail  pas- 
senger system,  to  provide  for  the  mod- 
ernization of  railroad  passenger  equip- 
ment, to  authorize  the  prescribing  of 
minimum  standards  for  railroad  passen- 
ger service,  to  amend  section  lS(a)  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  and  for 
other  pmiTOses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

Tbett  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMEJTT  OF  SECTION  613  OF 
MERCHANT  MARINE  ACT,  1936.  AS 
AMENDED 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  C^alr  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives on  HJt.  12605. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl. 
12605)  to  amend  section  613  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act,  1936,  as  amended 
which  was  on  page  2,  line  2,  of  the  Sen- 
ate engrossed  amendment,  after  "sub- 
sidy" insert  "and  the  partial  payback  of 
construction-differential  subsidy". 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  concur  in  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  aimounced  that  the  House 
had  disagreed  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl.  14705)  to  extend 
and  improve  the  Federal-State  unem- 
ployment compensation  program;  agreed 
to  the  conf  er«ice  asked  by  the  Senate  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Mills,  "hit.  Boocs. 
ISx.  Watts,  Mr.  Byrnes  of  Wisconsin, 
and  Mr.  Betts  were  appointed  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the  confer- 
ence. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  GRAVEL  AT 
UNIVERSITY  OF  WISCONSIN  EN-\ 
TITLED  "RADIATION:   THE  ULTI- 
MATE POLLUTION" 
liAr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  recent  nationwide  Earth  Day  observ- 
ance  the    distinguished   Senator   from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  spoke  before  a  stu- 
dent teach-in  gathering  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin  in  Madison. 

The  topic  of  Senator  Gravel's  remarks 
was:  "Radiation:  The  Ultimate  Pollu- 
tion." 

Senator  Gravel's  message  raises  some 
penetrating    questions    regarding    the 
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dancers  of  nuclear  radiation  and  pre- 
sents a  strong  ca^e  for  the  need  to  pro- 
vide greater  supervi&ion  and  control  for 
protectinx  the  ecology  from  this  threat. 
Describins  the  radiation  hazard  as 
"Public  Enooy  No.  1"  Senator  OtAvsi. 
said  guidelines  for  poUutinc  the  environ- 
ment should  be  set  at  wro  and  Indicated 
he  will  propose  legiilation  to  develop  a 
new  concept  for  protecting  man  and  his 
environment  against  the  dangers  of  pol- 
lution. 
Quoting  from  his  text,  he  said: 
W«  must  r*Talue  our  culture  as  well  m 
•coQomlc  prlorttta*.  Anyon*  propoalug  an 
Activity  wbicb  would  poUuts  or  •*-"n«tt  the 
enTlronment  should  b«  required  to  present 
his  case  before  the  government  and  negotiate 
for  the  right  to  pollute. 

Senator  Okatxl's  remarks  are  a  val- 
uable contribution  to  an  isstie  of  great 
concern  to  all  Americans.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  his  si)eech  be  printed 
in  the  Rccots. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoed, 
asf<^]ows: 

Rabiatiom:  Tkk  Ultimsti  PoLLonoif 
X.  A  nTnnnii  mow  *oa  axx  txmb 

I  am  bonosvd  to  Join  you  on  the  eva  of 
Earth  Day.  because  I  believe  deeply  that  this 
Is  an  area  In  which  we  all  must  be  involved. 

The  struggle  against  pollution  demands  a 
commitment  from  each  of  us — not  Just  from 
students  and  scientlsta,  but  from  legislators 
and  other  leaders  in  every  field. 

My  special  Interest  In  the  field  of  ecology, 
which  this  week  Is  so  very  much  In  the  fore- 
front of  our  oattonal  attention.  U  the  ugly 
problem  of  atomic  radiation.  I  am  deeply 
conscious  of  the  fact  that  along  with  Nevada, 
only  Alaaka  has  been  the  site  of  a  teat  explo- 
sion of  nuclear  weapons.  And  the  pn—lhie 
long  term  effects  of  those  explosions  are  awe. 
some — nuclear  radiation  baa  Indeed  become 
"the  ultimate  pollution." 

The  economist  John  Maynard  Keynes  once 
said  ^try  apUy  that  In  the  long  run  we  aU 
are  rlead.  Thax  is  my  thesis  today  In  slmplaat 
tacms:  If  we  overtook  the  wont  anvlronmaa- 
tal  threat  of  all.  nuclear  radUUon,  in  tbe  long 
run  It  asans  quiu  Uterally  that  wa  are  aU 
dead. 

If  we  contaminate  this  earth  radloactlvely, 
no  amoont  of  money  and  good  will  can  clean 
It  up  later.  This  Invisible  new  contamination 
Is  already  undar  way.  and  it's  not  "JiMt  an- 
other pollotlon  problem."  any  mors  than 
terminal  cancsr  Is  "Just  another  health 
problem." 

Oiuace  for  ounce,  and  gram  for  gram,  radio- 
active substances  are  a  miinr>r«  to  a  billion 
times  more  harmful  to  life  than  non-radlo- 
aetlve  ponotaata. 

Purtbarmore,  radloactivs  eontamlnanta  are 
indestructible,  ones  we  turn  radioactivity  on, 
we  can  not  turn  it  oir.  Badtoaettvtty  decays 
at  Its  own  Immutable  rate.  Ho  t^i«p«tg»^  gg 
proteats  or  laws  can  chaxige  it. 

In  other  worda.  weYs  stvek  with  radiation 
forever,  since  several  of  the  common  radio- 
aeUva  waatea  take  htradrads  and  even  thou- 
sands of  years  to  decay  oomplstaly. 

Flatonlvm— tbat  radkiactlva  elament 
which  has  been  lea  ting  trota  a  nuclear  bomb- 
trlggar  factory  outalds  Oaovar — lasta  many 
timea  longer  than  Its  balf-Ufe,  and  Its  baU- 
Ufe  vartaa  up  to  M.OOO  years. 

Ftutfloitim  Is  also  on*  of  the  radioactive 
wMeh  win  be  produced  In  enor- 
by    the    madi-prowwtad 
which  are  maant  to  aolva 
our  alactrloal  powar  araMaas  la  tte  aazt 


energy.  That  Is  lu  charter  under  law.  But  It 
frightens  me  that  the  A£C  is  also  both  Judge 
and  Jury  of  radiation  hazarda. 

In  reality,  no  one  is  in  charge  of  preventing 
the  radioactive  contamination  of  our  planet. 
In  other  words,  the  stage  ts  presently  set  to 
aaaure  the  cumulative  contammatton  of  the 
globe. 

We  dont  even  know  to  what  extent  we  have 
already  done  it.  There  is  enough  that  each  of 
us  carrlea  a  burden  of  man-made  radio- 
activity In  his  body,  and  every  baby  is  born 
with  it.  Every  cubic  meter  of  our  air.  every 
gallon  of  our  river  water,  every  meal  which 
we  eat  contains  It. 

Although  people  can  tell  you  how  much 
soot  and  sulphur  ws  toss  into  the  air  every 
year,  no  one  ts  even  eatlmatlng  how  much 
radioactivity  we  release. 

This  absence  of  information  makea  dis- 
agreement inevitable  about  the  urgency  of 
the  threat. 

The  ultimate  complacency  was  expressed 
on  January  14th.  1970  by  ASC  Cotnmlasloner 
Thompson : 

"In  the  name  of  protecting  the  environ- 
ment, many  are  stiggeatlng  that  even  minimal 
amounts  of  radioactivity  .  .  .  should  not  be 
even  tamporarlly  introduced  into  the  envi- 
ronment ...  it  Is  as  though  we  decided  not 
to  get  out  of  bed  anymore  because  we  might 
slip  on  the  way  to  the  bathroom." 

Commissioner  Thompson  is  a  nuclear 
physicist  with  a  mlsaloa:  he  has  dsvoted  most 
of  his  Ilfs  to  ths  development  of  nuclear 
reactors. 

I  am  not  a  scientist  and  not  a  great  au- 
thority on  reactors.  I  can  ask  more  questions 
than  I  can  answer.  But  I  do  understand 
that  we  and  our  government  have  parmlttad 
all  kinds  of  chemical  pollutants  to  get  out  of 
control,  and  that  If  we  take  the  same  wait- 
aad-eee  attitude  toward  the  burgeoning  nu- 
clear Industry,  no  rentedy  will  be  piaslbls. 

That's  tha  frlgbtanlng  thing  about  nuclear 


As  you  know,  the  atomic  energy  commls- 
sloD  U  dadlcatad  to  tba  promoUon  of  nuclear 


n.  PLATXMC  wrm  thb  waTTTBS  or  THmaa 

Last  Pall,  I  sent  out  a  queatlonnalre  asking 
sclentlats:  who  is  working  on  the  problem 
o<  ttirnlng  radioactivity  off?  No  one.  All 
physicists  agree  tbara  is  no  way  for  man  to 
turn  a  radloaeUve  atom  Into  a  stahle  atom. 

Actually.  radioacUvlty  ItaaU  Is  a  major 
mystery.  About  7S  years  ago.  lladama  Curie 
and  some  others  made  the  astonishing  prop- 
osition that  there  was  an  element  which 
could  generate  Ita  own  light.  By  cooking  and 
sttrrtng  tons  o(  pItcbblsiMa  ors.  that  ato^ 
bom  wooan  paraonaUy  raAaed  the  first  deci- 
gramme of  radium,  and  It  did  glow  for  her 
In  the  dark.  Radium  was  a  radioactive  sensa- 
Uon,  and  it  stUl  U. 

There  are  a  few  other  naturally  radioactive 
elements,  but  not  many.  No  one  understands 
yet  why  they  should  be  radioactive  In  the 
first  place.  But  when  an  atom  la  radioactive. 
It  is  suffering  from  some  malaise  of  tba  nu- 
cleus which  makaa  it  spit  out  partldea  and 
energy.  It's  f;tiang1ng  Into  a  dWerant  ala- 
ment.  It's  literally  suffering  from  an  Identity 
crisis. 

Fortunately,  a  balance  of  foreea  axista 
which  makee  most  atcBss  stabls.  But  man  has 
begun  flddimg  with  stable  atoms.  He  aplita 
them  He  deliberately  adds  and  subtracts 
particles  from  their  centers,  to  upset  tbelr 
natural  balance. 

Ha  has  ojMrated  so  diligently  that  he  has 
crsated  at  least  one  unatable  radloaettre  twtn 
for  every  natural,  stable  element.  And  onee 
he  has  npast  tbeae  atoms,  they  start  dlalnta- 
grattng  ta  radloneUve  ways  which  are  sa- 
pranMiy  harmful  to  living  targata. 

So  far,  thia  axperlmeatatlon  haa  brought 
ua  both  the  nuclear  bomb  and  the  nuclear 
reactor.  They  are  not  so  different.  After  a 
year  or  two  of  operation,  a  good-slaed  re- 
actor has  produced  as  much  radioactivity  as 
the  explosion  of  a  fatr-staed  nuclear  bomb. 

Some  reactors  today  are  permitted  to  re- 


lease large  quantltiea  of  their  radioactive 
gaaea  up  the  stack.  Less  than  a  doeen  power- 
generating  reactors  are  operating  now.  But 
eighty  mammoth  models  are  under  con- 
struction or  planned.  In  thirty  years,  we  may 
have  hundreds  In  this  country  alone.  And 
the  numbers  will  multiply  sround  the  world. 
The  AXC  ^lellevea  that  It  vrlll  be  able  to 
transport  and  contain  most  of  the  radio- 
active poison  from  Its  reactors  year  after 
year. 

Already  we  are  stuck  with  some  80  mil- 
lion gallons  of  seething  radioactive  waste 
In  tank  farms.  A  single  gallon  is  enough  to 
poison  the  water  supply  of  a  city.  These 
tanks  will  have  to  be  guarded  for  000  to 
1000  years. 

The  trouble  Is,  radioacUvlty  eata  away 
just  about  every  container  that  man  has 
bean  able  to  devlae.  Several  storage  tanks 
have  leaked  thousands  of  gallons  Into  the 
soil  already. 

And  this  corroalon  problem  Is  also  one  of 
the  trickiest  problems  Inside  reactors  tliem- 
selves.  Metals  disintegrate  and  disappear 
under  Intenaa  radloactivs  bombardment. 
Then  the  radioactive  flaslon  products  begin 
leaking,  up  the  atack  and  Into  tba  oooUng 
water. 

It  U  Interesting  to  note  that  private  In- 
STirance  companies  will  not  cover  reactors 
for  more  than  one  per  cent  of  the  maximum 
credible  accident,  and  It  is  therefore  apparent 
that  utilities  would  not  be  building  any 
reactors  if  it  were  not  for  an  amendment  to 
the  Atomic  Bnegry  Act  which  puts  alnMst 
all  the  lUblllty  on  the  jiulUie. 

It  Is  scarcely  reassuring  that  the  former 
head  of  American  Electric  Power  said  re- 
cently. "We're  going  to  have  some  accidents 
with  atomic  planta.  We  dont  want  to  have 
any.  But  we're  going  to.** 

His  apprehensions  were  echoed  just  last 
year  by  David  Ullenthal.  the  first  bead  of 
the  ASC.  who  said,  "once  a  bright  hope 
shared  by  all  mankind,  including  myself,  the 
rash  proliferation  of  atomic  power  plants 
has  become  one  of  the  ugliest  clouds  hang- 
ing over  Amertca." 

Massing  with  the  atom  la  one  of  th*  moat 
serious  actlvltlaa  ever  undertakes  by  man. 
It  is  not  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  nuclear 
flseion  can  bring  our  planet  to  an  end  with 
a  bang,  or  more  slowly,  with  an  agonizing 
radioactive  whimper. 

I  wonder  whether  it  Is  Just  an  uncanny 
coincidence  that  three  apparently  unrelated 
phenomena  are  bappanlng  togatbar  la  his- 
tory: 

Man  makes  nuclear  *ww»«>»«  ^id  nuclear 
reactora.  and  begins  creating  a  radioactive 
legacy  for  all  time. 

Man  goes  to  the  moon  and  becomes  aware 
that  all  of  us  are  "riders  on  the  earth  to- 
gether, brothers  on  that  bright  lovellnees  In 
the  eternal  eold."  (Archibald  MacLrtah) . 

And.  practically  overnight,  atudsnts  and 
othsra  reoogniae  that  man  la  committing  a 
suicidal  aaaault  on  the  planet's  fragile  web 
of  life. 

There  la  no  doubt  that  the  impetus  for 
saving  this  planet  la  coming  from  students, 
and  that  the  eountry'a  leaders  are  foUowtng 
you. 

The  more  I  look  into  the  subject  ot  ra- 
diation and  its  poUtlcs.  the  more  I  feel  like 
somaona  la  an  unreal  world.  There  Is  time 
to  give  you  only  two  axamplea  from  many. 
m.  Maaanra  maaxa  to  lxw* 

Four  years  ago.  a  book  called  "Tba  Radlo- 
acology  of  Aquatic  Organlams"  waa  pub- 
UabMl  by  tha  highly  respacfd  sclentlBt.  O.  O. 
Polykarpov.  It  contained  arreral  warnings: 

First.  The  raaxtmum  permlaaible  concen- 
tration of  radionettva  atrontlum  had  already 
been  raadMd  In  the  PadMe  Oeaan  and  In 
tbalrlahSaa. 

Second.  Flab  aggs  ara  by  far  the  most 
sensitive  form  of  marine  life  to  radiation 
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llilrd.  Damage  to  flab  embryoa  at  very  low 
concentrations  of  radioactivity  is  visible. 

Fourth.  The  reduction  of  the  fish  popula- 
tion would  mean  the  proliferation  of  b«tG- 
terla  and  radlo-reslstant  Invertebratea. 

Fifth,  and  I  quote.  "We  are  already  in  the 
poaition  to  draw  the  imp>ortant  conclusion 
that  further  radioactive  contamination  of 
sea-water  is  inadmissible." 

Now,  only  a  fraction  of  the  fallout  from 
atmospheric  bomb  teats  Is  doicn  so  far.  There 
la  a  lot  more  to  come.  And  only  a  fraction  of 
what  fell  on  land  has  been  washed  Into  the 
sea. 

Tet  here  we  are,  dumping  more  and  more 
low-level  radioactive  waste,  from  more  and 
more  reactors,  into  more  and  more  rivers — 
which  carry  it  off  to  the  ultimate  sink. 

Tet  here  we  are.  dumping  more  and  more 
hifffter-level  radioactivity  Into  the  soil,  where 
It  has  been  known  to  creep  Into  the  water. 

And  here  we  are,  creating  an  tndeacrlbable 
legacy  of  contaminated  undergrotmd  water 
with  the  bomb-tests  in  Nevada  and  my  own 
Stote  of  Alaska. 

So  perhapa  you  can  share  my  shock  to  read 
the  warning  that  even  the  ocean  has  had  all 
ttean  stand. 

It  la  strange  that  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mlaalon  does  not  even  Intend  to  make  an 
effort  to  investtgate  the  possibility  that  radio- 
active fallout  from  the  Pacific  bomb  tests 
may  be  causing  the  current  starfish  plague 
In  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Btarflah — which  Inddentally  are  among  the 
marine  Invertebratea  to  which  Polykarpov 
was  referring — are  eating  up  coral  raela  firam 
the  eaatern  Pacific  clear  across  to  the  Indian 
Ocean  and  the  Red  Sea.  At  the  rate  the  star- 
flah  are  oonstunlng  coral,  in  five  years  they 
can  wipe  out  medium-sized  atolls  which  took 
thousands  of  years  to  form. 

Among  the  regions  most  threatened  are 
the  Hawaiian  Islands,  the  coast  of  Guam, 
and  AustralU's  great  barrier  reef. 

In  reaponae  to  my  inquiry,  the  Atomic 
Xnergy  Commission  chose  to  explain  the 
phenomenon  by  saying  that  bleating  and 
dredging  have  upeet  the  local  ecology.  Keep 
In  mind  that  the  starfish  plague  is  attacking 
eoral  from  the  Eastern  Pacific  to  the  Red 
Sea.  Hie  unusual  wave  of  blasting  and 
dredging  in  that  are*  has  somehow  eseiq>ed 
my  attention. 

The  other  area  of  incredibility  I  want  to 
mention  oonoems  the  so-called  i>ernilsslble 
leveU  of  radiation  under  which  the  AKC  Is 
promoting  its  nuclear  technology. 

Last  November,  two  leading  aolentlsts  In- 
alds  the  ABC's  own  biomadlcal  reaearch  pro- 
gram—did some  calculations  which  alarmad 
them — their  calculations  concerned  the  In- 
crease of  cancers  in  humans  who,  for  one 
raaaon  or  another,  had  been  expoaed  to  radia- 
tion. 

No  matter  how  they  considered  the  data, 
they  came  to  the  oonclualon  that  the  AXC'a 
plans  to  promote  nuclear  energy  would  re- 
verse every  single  advance  made  In  public 
health  during  the  last  generation. 

m  other  words,  they  calculated  that,  If  we 
go  on  contaminating  the  environment  until 
ws  each  receive  the  legally  permlaaible  dose 
of  radiation,  cancer  would  Increaae  by  10%. 
That  maana  an  addlUonal  33.000  caaea  In  the 
United  Statea  every  year.  Plus  miscarriages, 
stlll-blrths,  deformities,  mental  retardation, 
and  other  tragic  effects  of  radiation.  Just 
stq>pose  these  two  men  are  right? 

Tliey  presented  their  testimony  in  Novem- 
ber before  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Pub- 
lic Wcrta,  which  is  considering  my  bill  to 
areata  an  Independent  oommiaaion  to  inveatl- 
gate  certain  ABC  acUvltlea. 
How  have  their  Ideas  been  received? 
The  head  of  the  National  Council  on  Ra- 
diation Protection  at  first  dismissed  their 
thesis  by  claiming  that  be  did  not  have  time 
to  oomment:  SubeequenUy,  the  full  board  of 
the  Council  asserted  that  the  Oofman-Tam- 
plin  material  "has  preaented  no  new  data, 
new  Ideas,  or  new  Information." 


The  poeaiblllty  of  a  ten  per  cent  increase 
In  the  Incidence  of  cancer  surely  seems  to  me 
something  new  and  worth  discussing. 

Immediately  following  the  Oofman-Tam- 
plln  testimony,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion announced  that  the  two  men  were 
wrong. 

Oofman  and  Tamplln  promptly  challenged 
both  the  AEC  and  the  Council  on  Radiation 
Protection  to  an  open  debate  before  scientific 
peers  on  the  accuracy  of  their  figures.  There 
have  been  no  takers  so  far.  The  AEC  has  not 
even  made  public  Its  own  set  of  figures  on  the 
extra  Incidence  of  cancer  to  be  expected  from 
the  permissible  radiation  dose. 

According  to  the  magazine  Nvxileonics 
Week,  the  five  AEC  Commissioners  recently 
met  to  discuss  lowering  the  permissible  levels 
of  reactor  pollution.  Two  of  them  favored 
stlffer  over-all  radiation  standards,  but  the 
other  three  prevailed. 

The  ABC  has  sunk  billions  of  tax  dollars 
Into  the  nuclear  reactor  program.  The  elec- 
tric power  industry  and  the  banks  have  been 
persuaded  to  Invest  additional  billions.  Sud- 
denly, this  challenge  to  radiation  standards 
seriously  threatens  the  future  of  this  tech- 
nology, and  has  touched  off  a  monumental 
power  struggle. 

The  struggle  touches  the  White  House,  the 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology,  the  En- 
vironmental Quality  Council,  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences,  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  the  HEW,  the  Congress,  the 
power  Industry,  the  bomb  industry,  the  labor 
unions  whose  workers  receive  occupational 
exposures,  the  ecologlsts,  the  fifty  sovereign 
States,  and  not  least  of  all,  you  and  me. 

More  than  a  doeen  states  have  joined  the 
State  of  Minnesota  in  a  court  battle  for  the 
right  to  set  stricter  contamination  standarda 
for  reactors  than  the  AEC  haa  set. 

Hardly  a  day  goes  by  now  without  a  new 
move  in  this  Intricate  drama.  The  stakes  are 
very  high,  and  I  am  cMivlnced  that  if  the 
full  story  Is  ever  unraveled.  It  will  make 
the  Dreyfua  case  look  like  amall-town  gossip. 
The  odds,  of  course,  are  still  stacked 
against  thoae  who  question  the  wisdom  of 
plunging  ahead  Into  nticleax  technology.  The 
odda  have  always  been  stacked  against  the 
opponenta  of  any  new  technology.  We  use  It 
for  the  aame  reason  we  ollmb  Mount 
Bvereart,  "because  it  Is  there." 

There  always  have  been  plenty  of  dollara 
and  scientists  devoted  to  discovering  the 
benefits  of  nuclear  technology.  It  Is  a  multl- 
bllllon-dollar  juggernaut. 

But  where  do  vre  employ  scientists  whose 
mlaslon  Is  to  inveetlgate  and  warn  us  about 
the  disadvantages  of  nuclear  technology? 
I  am  not  necessarily  an  enemy  of  nudecu' 
energy — indeed,  I  recognize  its  possible  bene- 
fits— but  I  am  against  the  hasty  or  un- 
democratic impoaltlcxi  of  any  new  techol- 
ogy  which  repreeents  a  potential  menace  to 
all  forms  of  life. 

As  we  face  the  prospect  of  using  nuclear 
reactors  to  meet  otir  power  demanda.  there 
Is  another  set  of  figures  we  must  consider — 
namely,  the  numbers  preeented  on  January 
38th,  19*70  to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Knergy  by  Dr.  Karl  Z.  Morgan,  from  the 
ABC's  Oak  Ridge  Ub. 

Dr.  Morgan  calculatea  that.  If  all  Ameri- 
cans were  to  receive  the  legally  permissible 
dose  of  nuclear  radiation,  there  would  be 
from  18,000  to  81.000  extra  deaths  per  year 
from  genetic  disorders,  and  another  17,000 
people  per  year  whose  Uvea  would  be  short- 
ened by  10%.  These  casualties  far  exceed 
the  annual  American  death  toll  In  the  Viet- 
nam war. 

■xtra  cancer  deaths  plus  extra  genetic 
deaths  .  .  .  clearly,  t^e  presently  permissi- 
ble doee  of  radiation  is  a  license  to  kill.  To 
kill  massively. 

There  is  no  time  to  describe  how  the  pres- 
ently permissible  doee  was  set.  Suffice  It  to 
say  that  the  public  has  be«i  given  no  Idea 
what  level  of  risk  it  rq>re6ent8.  There  has 


never  been,  not  even  yet,  an  open  calcula- 
tion of  the  rlaks  and  the  benefiu  from  either 
nuclear  reactors  or  from  the  ABC's  plow- 
share program — which  Involves  the  use  of 
nuclear  bombs  for  peaceful  purposes. 

The  AEC  sln^>ly  cannot  be  allowed  to 
serve  as  Its  own  control. 

When  something  goes  wrong  and  contam- 
ination escapes,  the  AEC  has  been  known  to 
deny  It.  Time  after  time,  private  citizens 
have  had  to  prove  safety  violations  and  haz- 
ards before  the  AEC  would  admit  them. 

Now,  largely  due  to  the  new  cancer  reg- 
ulations which  the  AEC  has  tried  to  disregard, 
the  Federal  Radiation  Council  has  been  or- 
dered by  its  chairman  to  review  Itself,  its 
assignment  Is  to  say  whether  <ft  not  there  Is 
anything  wrong  with  the  permissible  dose 
which  It  set  ten  years  ago. 

Presumably,  at  some  unspecified  time,  the 
council  will  either  set  a  new  permissible  dose 
or  agree  to  keep  the  old  one.  What  concerns 
me  is  that  there  apparently  Is  no  room  In  this 
process  for  public  opinion  to  assert  itself. 
Somehow  there  must  be  an  expression  of 
public  Judgment  In  this  vital  decision,  and 
some  form  of  coat/ benefit  analysis  by  an  in- 
dependent source. 

For  half  a  century,  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  has  accepted  the  principle, 
at  least,  that  food  additives  must  be  proven 
safe  l>efore  they  are  permitted.  But  this  prin- 
ciple has  not  yet  been  applied  to  pesticides, 
chemical  pollutants,  or  nuclear  radiation. 
I  believe  it  Is  time  to  put  the  principle  into 
practice. 

It  is  grossly  unfair  to  make  the  public  de- 
fend its  health  and  Its  environment  end- 
lessly against  every  new  assault.  The  burden 
of  proof  belongs  elsewhere.  Let  those  who 
propose  to  contaminate  on  Injure  the  en- 
vironment justify  tbelr  aotivltlee.  by  stat- 
ing  clearly  for  us  what  benefits  they  are  of- 
fering us,  and  at  what  price. 

IV.    A    PaOPOSAI, 

Radiation  is  not  the  only  lethal  pollutant. 
But  it  is  virtually  a  permanent  one.  and  by 
far  the  strongest.  As  I  have  said,  I  consider 
it  the  ultimate  pollution. 

So,  starting  with  radioactive  pollution,  and 
extending  the  principle  to  all  other  fields,  I 
am  going  to  propose  this  Idea  In  the  form  of 
legislation  to  the  United  Statea  Senate: 

Guidelines  for  polluting  the  environment 
should  be  set  at  terol 

Pollution  can  be  a  killer.  Therefore,  let  no 
levels  of  pollution  be  automatically  permis- 
sible. 

Let  anyone  proposing  a  algnlfloant  activity 
which  would  pollute  or  damage  the  environ- 
ment come  before  the  government  and  ne- 
gotiate for  the  right  to  pollute. 
Let  the  polluter  q>eclfy: 
One.  The  necessary  level  of  his  proposed 
pollution. 

Two.  The  benefits  of  his  proposed  activity 
for  people  in  general. 

And  three.  The  ecological  consequences 
and  human  cost  of  his  proposed  activity,  and 
remedial  means  to  restore  the  ecologlc  bal- 
ance. 

Let  us  also  hear  the  Independent  voice  of 
scientists  assigned  to  study  the  disadvan- 
tages. 

Let  all  hear.  Let  decisions  which  affect  the 
very  existence  of  so  many  pec^le  be  made 
opuily  and  democratically. 

We  would  then  finally  be  on  the  road  of 
common  sense  and  Justice. 

The  fundamental  question  we  face  la  the 
creation  of  a  whole  new  set  of  values  within 
our  economic  and  cultural  environment.  It 
la  not  sufficient  to  talk  of  haphasardly  trun- 
cating energy  suppUes  In  the  Interests  of 
protecting  our  ecology,  when  we  have  not 
yet  begun  to  define  our  national  priorities 
in  thto  field. 

I  agree  wholeheartedly  with  Denis  Hayes, 
the  national  coordinator  on  Barth  Day,  who 
said,  "most  of  the  jwUtlcians  and  business- 
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men  who  kr«  Jumping  on  tlM  niTlronaMntAl 
bandwacon  dent  Ust*  Um  allcbtaat  IdM  of 
wh»t  th«7  M«  g«<llin  Into  I  dont  UUnk  tlMy 
realize  that  «•  «re  tolng  to  need  fundAmaB- 
t*l  ebMiSM  la  tbe  vaIom  of  thia  eountry." 
OoTeranMBt  must  take  a  new  look  at  eo- 
clety  aad  tbm  neeita  of  man,  and  eetabUah  a 
policy  that  permits  man  to  have  hu  cake  and 
eat  It  too. 


EARTH  DAY 


Mr.  NELSCm.  Mr.  President.  Earth  Day 
was  a  tremendous  nationwide  success, 
bringing  a  far  greater  participation  than 
I  anticipated  wboi  I  suggested  the  idea 
last  September.  Some  3.000  colleges,  10.- 
000  high  schools  and  grade  schools  and 
several  thousand  communities  were  In- 
volved. 

Par  the  past  several  weeks,  along  with 
many  of  my  colleagues  in  Congress  and 
along  with  many  scientists,  young  people 
and  environmentalists  of  all  ages.  I  have 
participated  In  the  events  afisoclatied  with 
Earth  Day.  It  has  been  one  of  the  most 
beartcnlnc  of  ezperienoes  to  sec  such 
broad  agmraent.  wide  partletpation.  and 
dramatically  tnereaaed  public  under- 
standing and  concern  about  this  chal- 
lenge to  America.  It  makes  me  believe 
for  the  first  time  that  we  can  wage  a 
iiirrwifiil  war  on  our  envlroomental 
problana. 

It  was  clear  too  f  ran  Earth  Day  that 
the  en  vli  oiHnenta)  eonoem  is  much 
broader  than  some  people  seem  to  under- 
stand. Far  more  than  just  a  concern  with 
wild  rivers,  the  Issue  is  one  of  the  liva- 
blllty  of  the  ghettos  and  the  Appalachlas. 
which  are  the  worst  environments  in 
this  country. 

The  qaestion  now  on  ererybodir's  mind 
is— What  next?  What  does  Earth  Day 
meaa  for  the  future?  Where  will  U  lead? 

In  my  vlev.  Earth  Day%  graateet  Mean- 
ing will  be  if  it  Is  aeen  as  a  beginning. 
not  as  a  cHmaz.  Tbe  next  step  la  the 
formation  of  enviroQmental  action 
groups  In  every  community  and  campas 
in  this  country. 

These  groups  must  organize  Just  as 
to  eat  gwirllte  goals  to 
on  oar  envlnn- 
wUl  never  be  met 
from  Waahtagtan  ahne.  althoagh  the 
Job  now  before  Congress  to  to  pa«  major, 
urgently  needed  legislation  and  to  ap- 
propriate urgoitly  needed  funds  on  a 
scale  as  great  as  our  spending  for  Viet- 
nam or  for  new  weapons  systems. 

The  changes  In  attitudee,  in  prioiltlea. 
aad  In  the  cflectlvenees  of  aU  oar  insttt*- 
tkms,  and  the  new  emiihasls  on  quality  as 
weH  M  1— nWj.  win  be  effected  ooly  by 
a  genuine,  penietent  gTaeBroots  effort. 
Community  groups  must  build  on  the  new 
public  awareness  of  our  grave  environ- 
mental programs,  testify  at  bearings  and 
meetings  from  the  city  council  to  Con- 
gress, file  court  sutts  If  necessary  to  bdng 
action. 

In  thla  aeclety.  there  to  no  wihetttyte 

the  ujMiilea  efaaPsn^es  eC  oar  age.  Tlito 

to  as  tme  today  as  it  mm  two  teutuilee 

ago. 

Already,  many  groups  have  formed  or 

foxnUng  acroea  the  country  which 

a  valaatalB  foiiiMiatton  lor 


a  nationwide  effort  to  improve  our  en- 
vironment. In  its  recent  and  excellent 
special  issue  keyed  to  Earth  Day.  Look 
magazine  listed  a  number  of  these  na- 
tional and  regional  organisations.  These 
groups  are  to  be  commended  for  their 
efforts  in  the  attack  on  the  environmen- 
tal deterioration  that  is  one  of  the  worst 
problems  confronting  us  the  world  over, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  thetr 
names  be  Included  in  tlie  RscoaD  at  the 
end  of  these  remarks. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  also  spe- 
cial commendations  are  in  order  for  the 
young  people  in  the  National  Earth  Day 
office  in  Washington  and  for  everyone 
across  the  cotmtry  who  worked  so  hard 
to  make  Earth  Day  a  sueeeas,  and  also 
for  the  exeeOent  and  thorough  coverage 
of  the  programs  and  the  environmental 
problems  by  the  news  media. 

In  the  environmental  fight,  there  Is  no 
question  we  have  the  resources  and  the 
technotogy  to  do  the  Job.  Tbe  only  ques- 
tion to  whether  we  have  tbe  wUL  Earth 
Day  was  a  significant  beginning. 
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WWAT  Do  Too  Dot  Baa'a  Wmat:  Joni  ths 
'If  ToVbs  Mot  Past  or  xwa  Solu- 
I.  ToVu  Past  or  tws  PotxunoM" 


Ton  oaat  eeeape  it.  No  matter  when  yoa 
are.  the  erud  ta  hitUag  ywx  now.  aad  It  wont 
atop  iinlaaa  each  of  oa  «"««>•»-  a  oomaaltaMOt 
to  atop  tbe  eavtroankeatal  deatructlon  golag 
on  all  armmd  ua. 

■vary  day,  more  Americana  are  taking  ac- 
tion. Tbe  enTliaonMntal  movoment  la  kotld- 
Ing  fast  from  tbe  graaa  roota.  Thooaanda  of 
dtlaan  action  greupa  have  aproated.  IB  OaM- 
fomla  alone,  there  are  over  MO  aavtroaBiaa- 
tal  oowunualty  groupa. 

Inaanrana  of  dlvana  ooenpattoaa.  baok- 
grouada  aad  baHaei  an  pnolliig 
and  energlaa  Tbay  haw*  warn.  batUaa  la 
Praaclaeo  Baqr  and  Vlartda'a 
there  are  many  other  SghSa. 
you.  To  turn  your  alaiai  about  tbe  rape  at 
tbe  anvtroBBMBt  tato  aoMoa.  ylok  op  the 

to  lad  oat  what  yea  aaa  da.  Start  by 
tlclpatlng  In  nearby  Bartb  Day  aoUvHlaa. 
Tbe  foUowlag  Uatlag  of  aatioaal  and  local 
tgaataatmaa  la  by 
but  tbaaa  groupa  are 
aetlva. 

ManoaaL 
Only  tlM  aatSonai  haa^narten  an  glvaa. 
Tot  tbe  adrlraaa  of  a  ifcaptar  neanat  yoa. 
k>ak  ta  poor  phoBe  book  or  writ*  tba  aa- 
tlonal  headquartera. 

Otab.  lOM  MUla  TDw«.  Baa  FTan- 

Caiif.  MIOC  Trtapboao:  41*-«ai-g«4, 

in  SO  ehaptMB.  Bsaaatly 

a<  14  o 

tn    hlocktag    a    tlnbw    bUl 


1U«  Mh  a«»- 
813- 


Natlonal  Audubon 
Hew  Tork.  M.T. 


Jotport  and  ta 


IMjBOe  laaaribara  la  ITS 
ta  hkwklng  tba 
tba  Aght  aga^.  DOT. 

Soetaty.  730  II 

D.a    30005. 

S0a-847-«lg3. 

OOMO  membera.  Bpooaors  "A  Way  to  tba 

trlpa  opaa  to  alL  Mow  aotlvely 

aagtiMatl^  with  Dept.  a<  Im- 

tartar  to  block  aiaakan  pIpaMaa  oatu  agaaOs 

oo  anvtraixBiant  are  known. 

PTlaBda  at  tba  Bartb   <r.OJB.).   30 
43nd  Street.   Mew  Task.  M.T.  MOIT. 
ai3-MT-«M7. 


Not  tax-free,  ao  can  lobby  for  new  en- 
vtronmental  lawa.  Currently  oppoalng  fund- 
ing of  the  aST. 

Laag\M  of  OoBaarvaUoa  Votara,  017  ISth 
Street.  MW..  Waahlngtoa.  D.C.  30006.  Tela- 
phone:  303-e3a-2S26. 

PoUtloal  arm  of  P.OJi.  WIU  ratee  money 
and  racmlt  voiunteers  for  eaadldataa  work- 
ing to  protect  enTlronaiant.  Strictly  non- 
partlaan. 

The  League  of  Women  Votara.  1730  U 
Street,  irw..  Waahlngtoa,  D.C.  30036.  TUe- 
phone:  302-296-1770. 

Active  In  poUuUon  fight  aU  over  country. 
Including  clean  water,  saving  San  Pran- 
daco  Bay.  HawaU'a  Diamond  Head. 

The  Nat\iTe  Conaerrancy,  lft33  K  Street, 
N.W.,  Waahlogton,  D.C.  30000.  TWepbone 
203-233-4710. 

18.000  memben  In  S3  chapter*.  Buya  up 
land  vital  to  nature,  preaerree  it  for  public 
uM.  Saved  1B04IOO  aerea  fcr  ua. 

Zero  PopulaUon  Orowth,  307  State  Street. 
Loa  Altoa.  cam.  M0a3,  Ttlapboae:  416-Ml- 


PollUcal  action  and  educatloa  oa  over- 
populatloa. 

Plaaaed  Parenthood-World  PopalattoB, 
SIS  Madlaon  Avenue.  New  Tork,  M.T.  10033, 
TMephone:  313-733-3100. 

106  afflUatea,  over  600  cUnlea  providing 
faaally-planalag  tafonnatloB  aad  aerrleee. 

The  laaak  Walton  I/eagae  of  America,  1836 
Waukegaa  Road,  Oleavlew.  m.  6C038,  Tele- 
phone: 313-734-3880. 

80,000  membera  la  TOO  cbaptera.  Tltal  role 
In  Cttlaana'  Oaaade  for  Clean  Water.  Haa 
filed  aatt  for  permaneat  Injanetlon  agalnat 
■alBlag  la  a  wUdameaa  area  of  northeaatem 
Mnneeota. 

Environmental  Defense  Pond.  P.O.  Drawer 
740,  Stony  Brook,  NT.  11730,  Telephone: 
616-751-6101. 

National  coalition  at  aciantUta.  lawyera 
cttlaana  for  protection  of  environmental 
quality.  Haa  brought  caaea  agalnat  use  of 
DDT  In  lAchlgan  and  Wlsconaln  courts.  Haa 
started  Utlgatlon  to  atop  construction  of 
Plortda  barge  canal  on  Oklawaha  River  by 
VS.  Army  Corps  of  Englneara. 

Unions  are  alao  active:  UnUad  Staalwork- 
•ra;  OU.  Obeilral.  and  Atoailc  Workaca; 
United  Auto  Workass;  Intaraatlonal  Brother- 
hood  of  Klectrlcal  Workera;  and  Comaualea- 
tloaa  Workara  *d  AoMrtca.  Soma  locale  are 
already  working  with  •avtroamantal  groupa 

Recently.  Hew  Haven's  Knvlronnienta]  OT- 
fenstv*  preaeated  tta  first  Polluter  of  tbe 
Week  Award  to  two  local  paper  companlea 
for  dtunptng  dally  throe  mimon  gallons  of 
waate  water  containing  paper  fibera  and  as- 
aorted  chemtcals  into  the  lOn  River.  CarUfl- 
catea  were  readied  along  with  Jugs  of  lUD 
River  water.  The  '•""t^"'—  did  not  abow 
op  to  receive  thalr  awarda.  SO  alao  apoa- 
aors  Sunday  afternoon  pollution  toura  of 
Maw  Haven  for  local  reaidenta. 

In  Provldaaoa.  Soology  Action  (or  Rboda 
lalaad  rtamonatratad  aad  parauadad  a  local 
farrier  to  pliilga  aot  to  order  (Hcaof  < 


413-631- 


617-S76-1 

Ptttabargb.  PX>. 
Plttaborgb.  Pa.  U3U.  Tblaptaate: 
7063. 

Keology  Aetkm  for  Rhode  lalaad.  me..  80 
Ottva  Street.  Piufldeuce,  RJ.  08806.  Tela* 
phone:  401-rr4-MS3. 

Envtronment!  113  Sth  Avenue,  Kew  Tork. 
N.T.  10008.  Teiephoae:  313-«TS-8740. 

Xnvlronmantal  Offaaalva  and  Xnvlron- 
"'*"*«'  Action  Oroup,  580  Oabome  Mamo- 
ilal  lAboratory.  Pro^tact  Street,  Xew  Havan. 
Oonn.  OOUa  Talapbona:  303-777-8317. 

■awlngy  Aatlan  Oantar,  Amartean  Pitends 
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Baltimore,  Md.  31318.  TWepbone:  801-S66- 
7200. 

Natural  Reaourcee  Council  of  Maine,  116 
State  Street,  Augusta,  Maine  04330.  Tele- 
phone; 207-623-3482.  

UNHTTE!  (U.  of  New  Hampehlre  Imi»rove 
the  Environment!)  WoUf  House,  Ballard 
Street,  Durham,  NB.  03834.  Telephone:  608- 
802-2448.  _.  ^_^ 

Environmental  Action  Coalition,  236  East 
49th  Street.  New  Tork.  NT.  10017.  Tele- 
phone: 212-486-9&60. 

Environment!,  Inc.,  Room  406,  917  16th 
Street,  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20005,  Tele- 
phone: 202-737-6550. 

CEASE — Center  for  Ecological  Action  to 
Save  the  Environment,  8  Old  Pascack  Road, 
Pearl  River,  N.T.  10965,  Telephone:  914- 
735-5596. 

80UTB 

In  StarkvlUe.  Mlas..  CLEAN  has  Ita  own 
weekly  radio  ahow  on  ecology,  ^>onaored  by 
sUtlon  WKOR. 

The  Appalachian  Research  and  Defense 
Pund  in  West  Virginia,  and  the  Mountain 
Legal  Rlghte  Program  In  Kentucky,  both 
pubUc-mtereat  law  "firms,"  wUl  bring  court 
cases  against  polluters.  They  need  citizens 
with  Bclentlfio  and  technical  expwtlse  for 
research.  Others  are  needed  to  Inform  them 
of  repeated  examples  of  pollution. 

Concerned  South  CarollnUns  for  Better 
Environment,  inc..  P.O.  Box  5844,  Columbia. 
B.C.  29200.  Telephone:  808-254-1667. 

C.L.EJi.N.  (Cltlsena  league  for  Environ- 
mental Actton  Now  I ) .  OoUege  ot  Bngmeerlng. 
Department  of  CIvU  Engineering,  Weat  Vir- 
ginia University,  Morgantown.  W.  Va.  86506. 
Telephone:   304-293-4391. 

Appalachian  Research  and  Defense  Pund, 
Inc,  1116-B  Kanawha  Blvd.,  East,  Charles- 
ton, W.  Va.  25301,  Telephone:  304-344-0687. 

EGOS.  P.O.  Box  1056.  Chapel  HIU.  N.C. 
37614,  Telephone:  913-983-6201,  2  or  8. 

Mountain  Legal  Rights  Program,  10  CoUege 
lAne,  Preatonsburg,  Ky.  41663,  Telephone: 
606-886-2751. 

CLEAN  (Committee  to  Leav  the  Environ- 
ment of  America  Natural),  P.O.  Box  643, 
StarkvlUe.  Mlaa.  89789,  Telephone:  601-828- 

4980 

OASP,  Inc.  (Oreater-Blrmlngt.am.  Allianoe 
to  Stop  Pollntton).  800  South  20th  Street. 
Blr.T'i.igh^m,   Ala.   85306.  Telephone:    306- 

884^680. 

Balance.  Institute  of  Ecology.  The  Rock- 
house,  University  of  Georgia,  Athena,  Oa. 
80601,   Telephone:    404-642-2968. 

Conservation  70a,  Inc.,  819  South  Monroe 
Street.  Tallahaaaae.  Pla.  82804.  Telephone: 
9O4-3a4-«093  or  8. 


In  Chicago,  CAP  plans  to  put  the  beat 
on  the  city's  major  air  polluter.  Common- 
wealth Edlaon,  by  waging  a  fight  at  tba  com- 
pany's annual  stockholders'  meeting  on  April 
37.  If  unaucceaaful.  CAP'S  next  step  will  be 
to  have  reaidenta  pledge  not  to  pay  their 
electric  bllla  until  tbe  company  cleans  up 
the  mess.  Tlie  payments  will  be  held  In  aa- 
crow. 

In  St.  Paul,  Minn..  MECCA  has  been  op- 
poalng tbe  dumping  of  an  average  of  80,000 
tone  of  taconlte  waste  dally  into  Lake  Su- 
perior by  the  Reaerva  Mining  Company. 
MECCA  la  alao  protesting  tbe  Northern  SUtea 
Power  Company's  new  nuclear  plant  that 
will  dump  radioactive  waatea  Into  the  Mla- 
slsslppl.  Recently,  MXOCA  sponaored  a  cor- 
tege and  memorial  aervloe  at  tbe  defunct 
Elk  River  nuclear  reactor,  to  proCaat  the 
Atomic  Energy  Oommlaalon'a  plan  to  «n- 
abroud  the  reactor  in  oonoreta.  MECCA 
wants  It  dlamantled  and  removed. 

On  Eartlx  Day.  St.  LouJa'  Black  Survival 
will  perform  thalr  own  original  play  drama- 
tising the  effeeta  of  the  environmental  crista 
on  black  people. 

MBOCA— Mmaasota  Environmental  Con- 
trol Cltlaena  AaaocUtlon,  Central  Manor.  36 


East  Exchange  Street,  St.  Paul.  Minn.  55101, 
Telephone:  613-222-2098. 

Cltlzena  for  Environmental  Improvement, 
838  North  14th  Street,  Lincoln,  Neb.  68508. 
Telephone:  402-433-6561. 

CAP — The  Campaign  Against  Pollution,  65 
East  Huron  Street,  Chicago,  ni.  60611,  Tele- 
phone: 312-787-7360,  ext.  33. 

Citizens  for  Survival,  P.O.  Box  446,  Ash- 
tabula, Ohio  44004.  Telephone:  216-864- 
3322,  ext.  139. 

The  Association  for  Environmental  Im- 
provement, Box  26,  Wichita  State  University, 
Wlchlto,  Kan.  67208,  Telephone:  316-685- 
9161,  ext.  439. 

Coalition  for  the  Environment,  St.  Louis 
Region,  Room  706,  Security  BvUldlng,  319 
North  4th  Street,  St.  Louis.  Mo.  63102.  Tele- 
phone: 314-421-6773. 

ENACT  (Environmental  Action  for  Surviv- 
al) School  of  Natural  Resources,  University 
of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  48104,  Tele- 
phone: 313-764-4410. 

CEP  (Committee  for  Environmental  Pres- 
ervation), 148  Mackenzie  Hall,  Wayne  State 
University,  Detroit,  Mich.  48202,  Telephone: 
313-677-3480. 

Black  Survival,  4967  Delmar  Blvd.,  Union- 
Sarah  Gateway  Center,  St.  Louis.  Mo.  63108, 
Telephone:  314-361-4470. 

WXST 

Ecology  Action,  of  Berkeley,  has  already 
sponsored  aeveral  "smog-free  locomotion" 
days.  On  March  14,  Ecology  Action  sponsored 
a  47-day  "Survival  Walk"  from  Sacramento 
to  Los  Angelee — a  Journey  of  some  400  mllea. 
On  May  1.  walkers  from  all  over  California 
will  end  the  hike  In  a  two-day  Eco-Peatlval 
celebraUng  the  new  era:  the  Survival  Decade. 
Studenta  for  Oregon's  Envtronment  is 
mounting  a  drive  to  obtain  41,000  slgnaturee 
iiiii  niinarj  to  place  a  Scenic  Rivers  Act  on  the 
ballot  In  November.  Sign  up. 

Ecology  Action,  Box  9334,  Berkeley,  Calif. 
94709,  Telephone:  416-849-3388,  and  1870 
Masonic  Street,  San  Prandsco,  Calif.  94117. 
Telephone:  415-861-5538. 

Studenta  for  Oregon'a  Environment.  431 
S.W.  11th  Avenue,  Portland,  Ore.  87306.  Tele- 
phone: 503-234-6973. 

Project  Survival,  Mimlolpal  Building.  Seat- 
tle, Waah.  38104.  Telephone:  306-683-6746. 

Ecology  acUon— Greater  Los  Angelea.  11317 
Santo  Monica  Blvd..  Loa  Angelea.  Calif.  00035, 
Telepbona:  213-473-3498. 

Environmental  Action.  University  of  Colo- 
rado, Denver  Center,  1100  14th  Street.  Denver. 
Colo.  80302.  Telephone:  803-244-6081.  ext. 
875. 

San  Jacinto  TubwciUoala  and  Reaplratory 
Dlaeaaa  Asaodatlon — Coalition  for  Air  Con- 
aervaUon.  2001  Weat  Dallaa  Street.  Houaton. 
T«xaa  77019.  Telephone:   713-536-2228. 

Phoenix  Clvltan  Club — Operation  Smog 
Stop.  2641  East  McDowell  Road.  Phoenix. 
Ariz.  85008.  Telephone:   602-276-7000. 

GOO.  Inc.  (Grt  Oil  Out).  Ill  East  De  La 
Guerra  Street.  SanU  Barbara.  CaUf..  03101. 
Telephone:  805-965-1519. 


8.  3784— INTRODUCTION  OP  BILL  TO 
REQUIRE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  IN- 
TERIOR TO  SET  STANDARDS  ON 
ALL  PESTICIDES 

Mr.  NELSON.  liCr.  President,  national 
pollution  controto  on  all  pesticidee  are 
the  logical  next  step  toward  ending  the 
worldwide  assault  on  the  enviztmment 
by  these  toxic  compounds. 

Tbday  I  am  Introducing  legislation 
with  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
Muskh)  to  require  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  set  standards  on  all  pestlcideB 
to  regulate  their  degradability.  toxicity, 
and  pubUe  health  effects. 

It  to  time  we  started  keeping  products 
out  of  the  marketplace  until  they  are 


proven  safe  to  the  environment  and  to 
human  beings,  instead  of  waiting  for 
their  masslTe  use  to  dtscover  tragic,  im- 
foreseen  consequences. 

The  91st  Congress  has  already  ap- 
proved one  important  measure  to  more 
effectively  control  pesticides.  It  was  an 
amendment  which  I  sponsored  with  Sen- 
ator MuBXis  and  30  other  Senators,  to 
stop  pesticides  from  reaching  hazardous 
levels  in  the  Nation's  waters.  The  amend- 
ment, now  part  of  Public  Law  91-224,  re- 
quires the  Secretary  of  tbe  Interior  to 
develop  guidelines  for  States  to  use  in 
setting  standards  to  control  pesUdde 
water  pollution. 

Now  is  the  time  for  further  legislative 
action.  For  nearly  three  decades,  the  en- 
vironment has  been  bombarded  by  per- 
sistent, toxic  pesticides  at  an  annual  rate 
now  approaching  a  billion  pounds  from 
U.S.  productions,  more  than  5  pounds  for 
every  man.  woman,  and  child  in  America. 
Residues  of  pesticides  remain  in  the 
environment  in  concentrations  still  toxic 
to  fish,  wildlife,  and  potentially,  to  man 
for  months,  often  years,  and  pointed  out 
that  the  disastrous  effects  of  long-lasting 
pesticides  have  been  documented  time 
after  time. 

As  an  example,  last  spring  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  seized  28.000 
poimds  of  Lake  M-irMgan  Coho  salmon 
because  they  were  contaminated  with 
DDT.  Despite  traveling  hundreds  of  miles 
through  the  air.  soil,  water,  and  the  food 
chain  of  perhaps  a  half  doxen  organisms, 
the  residues  of  the  DDT  were  still  con- 
centrated in  the  salmon  at  levels  of  19 
parts  per  million,  nearly  four  times  tbe 
safe  limit. 

Pesticide  pollution  is  nationwide  and 
worldwide.  A  recent  U.S.  Bureau  of  Sport 
Fisheries  survey  found  DDT  In  584  of  590 
samples  of  fish  taken  from  45  rivers  and 
lakes  across  the  United  States. 

Worldwide,  pesticide  residues  have 
been  found  In  penguins  of  the  Antarctic 
and  have  pushed  several  qiedes  of  sea- 
ranging  birds  such  as  tbe  Bermuda  petrel 
to  the  brink  of  extinctioD  over  large  por- 
tions of  their  ranges. 

This  legislation  will  establish  uniform 
performance  standards  for  all  pesticides 
to  protect  the  environment  and  public 
health,  and  hopefully  will  lead  to  the 
further  development  and  use  of  pesticides 
that  are  selectively  toxic  with  limited 
persistence. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Rzcoro  at 
this  time,  along  with  an  article  that  ap- 
peared in  today's  Washington  Post  out- 
lining the  tremendous  threat  of  pesti- 
cides to  sea  life.  The  article  reports  on 
flnd<nga  presented  to  an  International 
conference    of    marine    biologists    now 

meeting  in  London. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cook)  .  The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred ;  and.  without  objec- 
tion, the  bill  and  the  article  wUl  be 
printed  in  the  Ricou. 

Tlie  bill  (8.  S784)  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollntton  Control  Act  to  pro- 
tect the  navigable  watos  of  the  United 
States  from  further  poUutlosi  by  requir- 
ing Vh^t  ptstieldfta  manufaetured  for  use 
in  the  United  States  or  iiapoited  for  use 
in  the  United  States  comidy  with  certain 
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standards  of  biodegradabUlty  and  toxic- 
ity. Introduced  by  Mr.  Nelson  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Muskix)  ,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcoro.  as  follows: 

8.  3784 
A  blU  to  amend  th«  Feder*!  Wkter  PoUutlon 
Control  Act  to  protect  the  navigable  water* 
of  the  United  Statee  from  further  pollu- 
Uon  by  requiring   that   pesticides   manu- 
factured for  use  In  the  United  States  or 
imported   for   use   In  ^  the   United   States 
comply  with  certain  standards  of  blode- 
gradablUty  and  toxicity 
,    Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Mepretentativea    of    the    United    Staiea    of 
America   in   Congresa   assembled.   That   the 
Videral    Water    PolluUon    Control    Act    la 
amended  by  redesignating  section  10  as  sec- 
tion 30.  and  by  inserting  lounedtately  after 
section  18  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"•aOTTLATION    OT    FSailCUWS 

"Sbc.  19.  (a)  The  Oongreaa  finds  that  the 
navigable  waters  of  the  United  States  are 
being  poUuted  by  pesticides  which  reslat 
decomixMltlon  In  natural  waters  and  water 
treatment  systems  and  are  of  such  toxicity 
as  to  represent  a  serious  danger  to  the  na- 
tional health  and  welfare. 

"(t>)  It  shall  be  unlawful  after  June  30. 
197S.  for  any  person  to  Import  for  use  In  the 
United  States  or  manufacture  for  use  in  the 
United  States  any  pesticide,  unless  such 
pesticide  conforms  with  standards  of  blode- 
(radabUlty  and  toxicity  prescribed  pursuant 
to  subsection  (c)  of  this  section. 

"(cXD  The  Secretary  shall,  before  Janu- 
ary 1.  1073.  preecrlbe  and  publish  In  the  Fed- 
eral Beglster  (A)  such  standards  of  biode- 
gradabUlty and  toxicity  for  pesticides  as  are 
necessary  to  protect  the  public  health  and 
welfare  and  carry  out  the  poUcy  of  this  Act 
and  (B)  such  rulss  and  regulations  as  are 
necessary  to  prevent  the  manufacture  for 
OM  in  the  United  States  of  pesticides  not 
meeting  such  standards  Included  with  such 
Mandards  shall  be  specific  methods  by  which 
P*i*tlclrtes  shall  be  tested  by  the  Secretary 
to  determine  if  they  conform  to  such  stand- 
aids. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  shall  before  January  1.  1073. 
Jointly  prescribe  and  publish  in  the  Federal 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  are 
to  prevent  the  importation  of 
pestlddea  not  meeting  the  standards  pre- 
scribed pursuant  to  paragraph  (1). 

"(3)  Ail  standards,  rules,  and  regulations 
iveecrlbed  pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall 
be  made  effective  on  July  1.  1073. 

"(4)  Any  person  who  wUlfuUy  vlolatee 
•ubeectlon  (b)  of  this  section  or  any  prorl- 
alon  of  rules  and  regulauons  sstabllahed 
puis\iant  to  this  subsection  shall  be  guilty 
at  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  shaU  be  subject  for  the  first  offense 
to  a  fine  of  not  more  than  8600,  and  for  any 
•ubasqtwnt  offense  to  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
•3.000. 

"(5)  All  action  taken  under  this  section  In 
prescribing  standards,  rules,  and  regulations 
shall  be  taken  In  conformity  with  the  provi- 
sions of  Utie  6  of  the  United  States  Code  re- 
lating to  administrative  procedure. 

"(d)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term 
'pesticide'  means  any  fungicide,  herbicide, 
rodenticlde.  or  insecticide." 

The  article  presented  by  Mr.  Nelson  Is 
as  follows: 

OasATaar  Twbbst  to  SKs  Letb  Callmd  DDT, 
Mot  On.  «»«'— 't 

(By  Alfred  Friendly) 
LOMSOK,  Aprtl  ao.— Tbe  pesticides  that  in- 
cTsaas   the  barveata  tram  tbe  land  ImperU 
those  from  the  aaa,  aa  International  con- 


ference of  marine  biologists  was  told  here 
today. 

Tbe  DDT  spread  on  fields  finds  its  way  to 
rivers,  estuarlee  and  coastal  stretches  and 
plays  havoc  with  clams,  oyrfters,  shrimp,  trout, 
salmon  and  other  fish,  the  scientists  re- 
ported. Even  very  slight  contaminations  in 
water — a  few  parts  per  billion — can  stop  the 
reproduction  of  many  species  or  greatly  re- 
duce their  slae  and  numbers. 

But.  the  reeearchers  said,  present  marine 
contamination  by  radioactive  wastes,  by  hot 
water  from  power  plants  and.  surprisingly,  by 
oil  spills  are  not  noticeably  Injuring  marine 
life. 

Tbe  principal  message  of  the  two- 
day  meeting,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Royal 
Society,  was  that  while  man  has  not  been 
known  to  have  died  hUnself  from  too  much 
DDT.  he  Is  using  It  to  kill  off  Important 
elemenu  of  tbe  food  chain  he  lives  on. 
The  fatal  mechanism  Is  one  of  accumula- 
Uon  of  DDT  along  that  chain :  The  pesticide. 
carried  by  wind  or  rain  run-off  into  rivers 
and  harlMrs.  contamlnat.ee  them  by  only  a 
few  parts  per  billion,  or  leas:  but  each 
feeder,  up  along  the  evolutionary  ladder  from 
plankton  to  predator,  concentrates  the  resi- 
dues more  and  more.  Dead  porpoises  in  the 
Oulf  of  Mexico,  for  example,  contained  DDT 
residues  ranging  up  to  800  parts  per  mil- 
lion. 

In  an  eetuary  on  the  Texas  coast,  where 
DDT  Is  often  sprayed  on  the  fields  three  times 
a  yaar.  a  concentration  of  8  parts  per  mll- 
Uon  in  the  ovary  of  sea  trout  In  1088  pre- 
vented all  spawning  whatsoever.  Dr.  Philip 
A.  Butler,  of  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  field  station  at  Sea  Breeze,  Fla.,  re- 
ported. 

After  a  heavy  DDT  pollution  near  Pensa- 
cola  eight  years  ago.  he  noted,  the  entire 
scallop  population  was  killed  and  has  not 
reappeared  Even  the  slightest  amount  of 
DDT  In  the  water,  he  said.  Is  Immediately 
fatal  to  shrimp. 

Concentrations  of  DDT  st  much  lower  lev- 
els than  the  Immediately  lethal  amount.  Dr. 
Butler  explained,  can  also  be  ruinous  In  In- 
hibiting growth  and  reproduction,  and  ren- 
dering the  organism  easier  prey  for  disease 
and  parasite  infestation. 

An  oyster's  growth  will  be  half  the  normal 
rate  In  water  contaminated  by  only  1  part 
DDT  in  10  billion.  As  long  as  the  toxicant  is 
present,  the  oyster  contlnuee  to  concentrate 
it,  up  to  70,000  tlmee  higher  in  lU  body  than 
In  the  surrounding  water. 

Dr.  J.  M.  Anderson,  director  of  the  New 
Brunswick  station  of  Canada's  Fisheries  Re- 
search Board,  reported  that  DDT  reduoee  the 
ability  of  salmon  to  withstand  temperature 
changes  (as  when  they  plunge  into  colder 
water) ,  disorlenU  their  ability  to  return  to 
their  qwwnlng  ground,  and  greatly  leesens 
their  "survival  repertoire."  the  mechanisms 
for  avoiding  hazard  and  for  escape. 

Study  of  •thermal  contaminatton" — the 
runoff  Into  the  sea  of  water  at  high  tempera- 
ture from  power  plants — Indicated  no  worri- 
some consequences,  according  to  one  research 
paper.  Research  on  the  Scottish  coast  showed 
that  about  the  only  result  was  the  introduc- 
tion of  new  species  of  fish  previously  found 
in  warmer  latitudes. 

Similarly,  no  damage  to  marine  life  has 
been  noted  so  far — nor  do  prospective  levels 
indioat*  any  danger — from  the  discharge  in 
rivers  and  oeaan  of  radioactive  wastes  from 
atomic  power  planU.  A  reeeareher  quoted 
Amartoan  experiments  covering  21  years  In 
whleh  no  injury  was  found  to  salmon  eggs 
•ubjeeted  to  50  tlmee  more  radiation  than 
that  preralllng  in  the  ColumbU  River  below 
the  Hanford  atomic  plant. 

On  the  other  hand,  very  deleterious  re- 
sults to  marine  life  were  noted  in  other  re- 
porU  on  the  effects  of  aewage  and  industrial 
wasta— particularly  that  containing  mer- 
aury,  ooppar,  load  and  sine  compounds. 


Finally,  whatever  damage  was  caused  to 
sea  birds  and  the  amenities  of  the  beaches 
by  catastrophic  oil  spills,  such  as  the  sinking 
of  the  Torre]!  Canyon  supertanker  in  1987. 
they  have  not  wrought  substantial  injury 
to  other  sea  life.  Dr.  R.  O.  J.  Shelton.  of  tbe 
Burnham-on-Crouch  Fisheries  Laboratory, 
declared.  The  more  volatile  elements  In  the 
oil  quickly  evaporate  and  the  rest  are  not 
particularly  toxic,  doing  more  harm,  as 
sludge,  to  fish  nets  than  to  fish. 

He  conceded,  however,  that  chronic  oil 
leakage,  customary  at  pipeline  terminals  or 
storage  tanks  on  the  water's  edge,  could  have 
a  thoroughly  blighting  effect. 

Prof.  R.  B.  Clark  of  the  University  of 
Newcastle  argued,  with  obvious  reference  to 
the  new  Alaska  oil  strikes,  that  oil  contami- 
nation Is  a  far  bigger  danger  In  the  Arctic. 
In  near-zero  temperatures,  the  quick  deg- 
radation of  the  oil  products  characteristic 
of  temperature  climates  will  not  occur,  and 
the  different  biology  of  cold  water  marine 
life  makes  it  much  more  susceptible  to  oil 
poisoning,  he  said. 


U.S.  ENERGY  CRISIS 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  con- 
troversy continues  over  the  oil  Import 
program  and  whether  we  should  have 
more  cheap  foreign  oil  and  oil  products. 

Before  sacrificing  any  more  of  our 
self-sufficiency  in  petroleum  production 
for  the  dubious  benefits  of  a  cent  or  two 
a  gallon  for  gasoline  or  home  hsating 
oil,  I  hope  that  some  of  my  good  friends 
and  colleagues  will  review  some  recent 
predictions  of  those  who  should  know 
something  about  the  U.S.  energy  situ- 
ation. 

Dr.  Wilson  M.  Lahrd.  director  of  the 
Office  of  Oil  and  Gas  of  the  Department 
of  Interior,  noted  recently  that  more 
than  85  percent  of  the  residual  fuel  oil 
which  is  rapidly  replacing  coal  for  elec- 
tricity generation  In  the  Northeast  U 
now  imported.  He  also  noted  that  be- 
cause of  the  lower  sulfur  content,  that 
area  Is  rapidly  becoming  dependent 
upon  Elastem  Hemisphere  sources  for  its 
main  industrial  fuel.  And,  there  Is  a  con- 
tinuing insistence  that  Import  controls 
be  further  relaxed  on  home  heating  oil 
for  that  area. 

The  President  of  the  National  Coal 
Association,  Stephen  F.  Dunn,  warned 
In  a  recent  letter  and  report  that  "What 
was  known  last  fall  as  the  coal  shortage 
Is  fast  becoming  the  coal  crisis." 

The  report  explains  how  this  came  to 
pass  and  why: 

A  real  energy  crisis,  including  brownouts 
or  even  blackouts  for  consumers  of  elec- 
tricity, could  arise  very  quickly  if  the  im- 
mediately available  coal  supply  Is  reduced 
further. 

The  coal  Industry's  reasons  for  the 
tight  situation,  as  set  forth  in  the  report, 
are,  briefly,  US.  Government  policies 
which  have  discouraged  investment  In 
new  coal  mines. 

These  policies  have  Included  the  "over- 
sell" of  atomic  power,  air  pollution  con- 
trol requirements  beyond  the  reach  of 
current  technology,  opening  up  the  east 
coast  utility  market  to  unrestricted  im- 
ports of  foreign  residual  oil.  and  the 
effects  of  Imposing  tbe  toughest  coal 
mining  health  and  safety  law  in  the 
history  of  mining. 

In  recent  tesUmcmy  before  the  Mines 
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and  Mining  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Interior  Committee,  a  representative  of 
the  National  Coal  Association  said: 

Uncontrolled  imports  of  residual  oU  can 
ca\ise  the  country's  coal  productive  capacity 
to  disappear — end  once  it  disappears,  it  will 
take  a  long  time  to  build  It  back  up  again. 
During  that  rebuilding  period,  the  country 
will  be  without  coal,  no  matter  how  des- 
perately it  is  needed. 

The  statement  continued: 

Unrestricted  Imports  of  crude  oU  wUl  de- 
lay by  decadee  (until  such  time  as  the  world 
oversupply  of  oil  disappears)  the  commer- 
cial production  of  synthetic  gas  and  oil  from 
coal  and  oU  shale.  During  those  decades,  the 
drain  on  our  balance  of  payments  may  be- 
come so  ruinous  aa  to  undermine  the  ablUty 
of  the  United  SUtes  to  malnUin  a  poslUon 
of  world  leadership. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Interior  for 
Mineral  Resources,  Hollls  Dole,  has  also 
sounded  the  alarm  about  an  energy  cri- 
sis as  has  the  acting  Director  of  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Mines,  Dr.  Earl  T.  Hayes,  and 
Federal  Power  Commission  Chairman, 
John  N.  Nasslkas. 
Nassikas  testified  recently  that— 
It  may  take  five  to  ten  years  to  restore 
the  preeent  supply  deficit  and  regain  tbs 
necessary  t>alanoe  with  projected  demand. 
We  estimats  that  800  trillion  cubic  feet  of 
new  gas  rsserras.  as  yet  undiscovered.  wUl 
be  needed  between  now  and  1090  if  require- 
ments grow  as  pcojeoted.  and  are  to  be  met 
by  domestic  production  wliUe  maintaining 
a  reserve  to  prodtictlon  ratio  of  1(^1. 

There  are  even  disquieting  signs  now, 
he  said,  that  some  pipeline  companies 
will  not  be  able  to  supply  the  total  de- 
mands of  their  customers  in  1970-1971. 

Because  there  Is  currently  no  com- 
mercially feasible  technique  for  gasifica- 
tion of  coal,  it  is  unrealistic  to  expect 
that  process  to  be  of  any  hdp  in  allevi- 
ating the  shortage  in  the  next  5  to  7 
years,  Nassikas  said. 

He  also  said  there  was  no  point  in  con- 
sidering the  importation  of  liquified  nat- 
ural gas  as  a  possible  solution  because 
the  country  will  not  be  able  to  get  it  in 
large  quantities  for  another  5  to  7  years. 

An  analysis  of  the  precise  dimensions 
of  the  gas  supply  problem  is  necessary, 
the  chairman  said.  He  said  also  essoitlal 
Is  a  study  of  energy  economies  and  sup- 
ply-demand balance. 

In  addition.  Nassikas  said  the  survey 
should  delve  into  eight  other  areas 
atnnng  them  the  supply-price-market  re- 
lationship; natural  gas'  role  as  an  al- 
ternative method  of  pollution  abatement 
within  the  limits  of  Its  availability:  the 
role  of  synthetic  fuels  in  the  long-term 
supply  of  gas;  and  financing,  ownership 
and  diversification  of  natoral  gas  com- 
panies. 

Assistant  Secretary  Dole  said  that  im- 
less  we  take  pn»npt  and  substantial  ac- 
tion, we  shidl  pass  from  a  period  of 
energy  sufBdoicy  to  a  i>eriod  of  general 
energy  insufliciency. 

Dole  continued: 

Yet  the  Impending  reductions  la  wiergy 
supply  is  an  econocnic  condition,  not  a  physi- 
cal one.  The  fact  is  that  we  have  enormous 
resources  of  bydroearbcn  faels — solid,  liquid 
and  gssrmis — that  are  avallahle  to  us  any 
time  we  care  to  imdertake  the  cost  and  ef- 
fort to  find,  txtraot  and  produce  them.  The 
case  of  ooal  lUnsteates  ttM  psnuln  oC  the 
condition  of  aoonomla  scarcity  oonlstinc 


with  a  condition  of  physical  abundance.  With 
a  thousand-year  supply  of  ooal  In  sight,  we 
are  short  of  coal  in  1970  l)ecavise,  for  various 
reasons,  eoonoralo  incentives  Iiave  not  been 
stilBclent  to  bring  the  required  volumes  to 
market.  We  know  exactly  where  the  coal  is; 
we  know  with  a  high  degree  of  reliability  Just 
how  much  of  It  exists;  but  we  simply  have 
not  been  wUllng  to  create  enough  capacity 
to  get  It  out  of  the  ground. 

Dr.  Laird  of  the  Office  of  Oil  and  Gas 

noted  that  low  sulfur  residual  from  the 
Middle  East,  now  rapidly  replacing  coal 
for  utility  and  industrial  iise  in  the  U.S. 
Northeast,  now  meets  the  competition  of 
coal  and  gas  in  that  area. 

Dr.  Laird  said: 

In  this  case  the  added  cost  Is  not  measured 
in  dollars  but  in  national  security. 

And  for  those  who  are  willing  to  gam- 
ble on  the  reliability  of  foreign  sources 
of  (»1,  particularly  the  Middle  East  and 
North  Africa,  I  would  highly  recommend 
that  they  reexamine  the  concept  of  na- 
tional security  on  which  the  mandatory 
oil  import  program  is  based. 

In  the  same  Interior  Subcommittee 
hearings  on  oil  import  controls,  Mr. 
Stanford  O.  Stiles,  vice  president  for 
Transportation,  Shell  Oil  Co.,  offered  his 
own  definition  of  national  security. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Stiles'  definition  be  printed 
in  the  Rscou>. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccord. 
as  follows: 

Teb  OnaunoMAi.  MxAirxMO  or  Natiomsi. 
SxcuBrrr 

National  security  la  the  alistract  is  an  all- 
encompassing  concept.  It  tends  to  suggest 
security  in  the  event  of  overt  war.  Most  oom- 
Bkentators  therefore  oome  quickly  to  consid- 
erations of  the  merely  physical  (or  military) 
eeeuHty  and  defenslbUlty  of  U.S.  supply 
llnee.  Distinctions  have  consequently  been 
made  between  supply  points  on  the  basis 
ot  "overland"  (hence,  presumably  more  ee- 
cure)  versus  "over  water"  transport  routes; 
»ntt  on  the  basis  of  long  water  routee  verstis 
shorter  (Western  Hemisphere)  routes,  etc 

Comment  on  the  likelihood  of  nuclear, 
conventional-total,  or  conventional-limited 
wars  Is  a  Job  for  the  National  Security 
OounoU  and  its  expert  advisot*. 

m  this  Appendix,  security  will  mean  oper- 
ational as  opposed  to  mUltary  security. 

Operational  security  is  a  function  of  the 
political  stability,  reliability  and  maturity 
of  producing  sectors  and  of  areaa  through 
which  oU  psntr-  on  its  way  to  the  UJB.  By 
this  definition,  reserves  under  U.S.  political 
control  are  the  only  fully  secure  reserves, 
whether  in  the  lower  48  states  or  on  the 
ArcUc  Slope  at  Alaska.  During  periods  of 
wnmtn^i  woTld  pcsce.  the  U.S.  is  still  vulner- 
able to  Inteiraptlon  at  imported  oil  supplies. 
Revolution,  labor  unrsst.  subrerslan  or  ad- 
verse pf>ltti<ml  action  can  and  have  inter- 
rupted the  flow  of  oil  from  foreign  countries. 
Although  hostile  activities  may  not  be  aimed 
at  the  United  Statee,  our  oU  suppUes  may 
nonethelen  be  Interrupted. 

Although  the  degree  of  Inaecmlty  varies 
widely,  all  other  oil  is  distinctly  less  secure 
than  our  own  supplies.  Bven  In  the  case  of 
vary  friendly  nations,  our  poUoy  Interests  do 
not  always  coincide.  Control  of  an  essential 
commodity  confers  Iiargalning  strength  to 
other  countries  which  works  against  our  na- 
tional freedom  of  action,  hence,  security.  This 
exposure  may  be  deemed  sufficiently  small, 
compared  to  benefits,  that  In  the  case  of 
friendly  and  stable  oil  prodtidag  coontrlss 
we  would  be  willing  to  rely  upon  their  oU 
as  a  supplamant  to  our  own. 


It  is  Instructive  to  consider  tliat  of  great 
power  centers  in  existence  today,  only  North 
America  and  the  Communist  bloc  are  com- 
pletely stif -sufficient  in  petroleum.  The  UJB. 
Is  barely  self-sufflotent  today;  and  continued 
freedom  of  action  Tis-a-vis  the  Communist 
bloc  will  depend  upon  continued  discovery 
and  development  of  sectue  petroleum  snp- 
pllee.  With  growing  Boaslan  Involvement  In 
the  Mid-Bast,  tbe  flank  of  the  Atlantic  Alli- 
ance is  seriously  threatened,  for  Europe  de- 
pends on  Mid-East  oil. 

In  a  world  of  tensions  and  confrontations. 
It  would  be  national  folly  to  get  into  a  pos- 
ture of  great  petroleum  vulnerability.  This, 
reduced  to  essentials,  is  tbe  operaUonal 
meaning  of  national  security  as  regsrds  oU: 
we  must  twaintmin  an  environment  in  whlcb 
our  domestic  petroleum  production  Industry 
can  grow  and  stay  strong. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
my  goojj/friends  in  the  Northeast  will 
carefufly  consider  the  warnings  of  the 
real  experts,  both  in  government  and  in- 
dustry, such  as  the  ones  I  have  quoted, 
before  going  any  further  down  the  one- 
way road  of  foreign  dependency  for  their 
primary  energy  sources. 

It  could  be  a  hot  summer  and  a  cold, 
dark  winter  with  no  coal,  gas,  or  domestic 
oil  supply  to  depend  upon  if  things  really 
got  hot  In  the  Arab  world  or  if  we  got 
over  the  barrel  of  depend«»cy  for  any 
major  portion  of  our  energy  require- 
ments. 


NATIONAL  AIRPORT 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  after  al- 
most 3  years  of  delays  during  which  it 
held  not  a  single  formal  hearing,  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  has  decided  to 
terminate  its  investigation  of  ctaigesUon 
at  National  Airport  having  concluded 
that  in  the  Interim  the  situation  has 
corrected  Itself. 

This  Is  a  remarkable  approach  to  prob- 
lem solving  which  could  become  a  very 
popular  thing  here  in  Washington.  Sim- 
ply do  nothing  for  long  enough  and  the 
problem  will  go  away.  Or,  at  the  very 
least,  the  information  on  whi^  the  com- 
plaints were  based  will  have  become  out- 
dated as  indeed  one  of  the  parties  to  this 
case  contended. 

In  fact,  Mr.  President,  the  problem 
at  National  has  not  gone  away  but  is 
very  likely  to  get  much  worse.  On  the 
very  day  that  the  CAB  Issued  its  discon- 
tinuance order — April  27—1  rowrted  to 
the  Senate  the  an>arent  decision  of  the 
Federal  AvlAtion  Adminlstrattem  to  allow 
larger  Jets  to  operate  at  National.  These 
aircraft  can  carry  up  to  40  percent  more 
passengers  than  the  largest  Jets  hereto- 
fore permitted  at  that  facility  and  they 
are  only  the  first  generation  of  these 
Jumbo  models. 

Sometime  in  1972,  the  airlines  are  ex- 
pected to  begin  using  the  so-called  air 
buses  which  can  seat  as  many  as  250  pas- 
sengers. With  the  tongistandlng  ban  on 
big  Jets  having  been  breached  there  is  no 
reason  to  expect  that  the  airlines  will 
not  be  successful  in  introducing  these 
fiyhig  buses  when  the  time  comes. 

Mr.  President,  in  issuing  its  order  the 
CAB  rejected  the  contention  of  Mohawk 
Airlines  that  as  a  short-haul  commuter 
line  it  should  be  allowed  space  at  Nation- 
al rather  than  having  to  base  some  of 
its  flights  at  Dulles.  Tlieae  qwoes  have 
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been  denied  because  other  airllztes,  some 
of  them  with  flights  from  as  far  away  as 
850  miles,  occupy  the  slots.  This  situation 
prerails  notwithstanding  the  assertion  of 
the  FAA  that  National  should  be  a  short- 
haul  airport. 

The  CAB  also  noted  that  2  years  after 
it  began  Its  investigation  the  FAA  im- 
posed a  limit  of  40  flights  per  hour  at 
National  Airport  and  this,  the  CAB  con- 
cluded, had  helped  solve  the  congestion 
probleuL 

Mr.  President  the  fact  is  that  this  40- 
per-bour  limitation  had  been  in  effect  on 
a  Tduntary  basis  almost  from  the  day  the 
CAB  initiated  this  investigation.  The  only 
thing  that  happened  in  1969  was  that  the 
limitation  was  changed  from  a  voluntary 
to  a  mandatory  one. 

Moreover,  by  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Ar- 
vln  Saunders,  who  is  director  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  National  Capital  Airports  from 
the  FAA.  this  nile  would  not  result  in 
any  change  in  the  passenger  situation  at 
National  Airport.  Let  me  quote  from  his 
testimony  at  the  May  1969.  hearing  which 
I  chaired: 

Honat/y  Stonc.  Do  you  expect  any  decline  In 
peiengers   m   a  result   oi   tbeee   rules?" 

Mr.  Saonosbs.  I  would  ttilnk  tbere  may  bs 
•ome  decline  in  passengers  maybe  st  some 
of  the  other  airports.  Having  amlA  tbat,  I 
Immediately  take  the  other  side  and  say  that 
at  National  I  do  not  think  there  will  be  much 
change  .  .  ."  (page  17S) 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  will  read 
for  the  RscoRD  a  chronology  of  some  of 
the  major  delays  in  this  abortive  CAB 
Investigatton. 

cmoHOLocT   or  cab  onrssncATiOM 

June  20.  1967:  CAB  Instituted  inves- 
tigaticm. 


September  28,  1967:  Pre-hearlng  dis- 
cussions. 

February  29.  1968:  DOT  asks  delay. 

July  25.  1969:  DOT  says  it  will  ask  dis- 
continuance. 

Augiist  4.  1969:  Spong  letter  to  CAB 
urging  early  hearing. 

September  24.  1969:  CAB  writes  DOT 
asking  reasons  for  delay. 

November  17.  1969:  Spong  writes  CAB 
again  urging  action. 

November  20.  1969:  CAB  asks  DOT  to 
be  promptly  advised  on  Its  position. 

April  27.  1970:  CAB  cancels  investiga- 
tion. 


the  United  States  of  America  on  the  Trustee- 
ship Council  of  the  United  Nations,  to  serve 
on  the  Council  with  the  rank  of  Ambassador. 
U.8.  Navt 
Having  designated  Rear  Adm.  Jerome  H. 
King,  Jr.,  U.S.  Navy,  for  commands  and  other 
duties  determined  by  the  President  to  b« 
within  the  contemplation  of  title  10.  United 
SUtee  Code,  section  5331.  for  appointment  to 
the  grade  of  vice  admiral  while  so  serving. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
be  no  further  business  to  come  before 
the  Senate.  I  move,  in  accordance  with 
the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate  stand 
in  adjournment  imtil  12  o'clock  noon  to- 
morrow 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  3 
o'clock  and  27  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Friday.  May 
1.  1970,  at  12  noon. 


NO&nNATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate.  April  30.  1970: 

OcPAaTMKirr  ow  nu  TasASuaT 

Samuel  R.  Pierce,  Jr..  of  New  York,  to  b« 
Oeneral  Counsel  for  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury,   vice   Paul   W.   Xggers. 

U.N.  Tsusmsmr  CooMcn. 
Sam  Harry  Wright,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, who  was  confirmed   by  the  Senate 
November  36,  1MB.  as  the  Representative  of 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominatiotis  confirmed  by 
the  Senate.  April  30.  1970: 

PssKBAL  Vojm.  Commission 

John  N.  NaaslkasTn^ew  Hampshire,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Fedenl^Power  Commission 
for  the  term  of  5  years  expiring  June  22. 
1975. 

Pkdksal  Aviation  ADMiNisraATioN 
Kenneth  M.  Smith,  of  Texas,  to  be  Deputy 
Administrator  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration. 

U.8.  Coast  Ouabb 
Rear  Adm.  Chester  R.  Bender,  U.S.  Coast 
Ouard,  to  be  Commandant  of  the  U.8.  Coast 
Ouard  with  the  rank  of  admiral. 

In    trb    Bnvtbonmxntal    Scixncb    SBBvicas 

SmVICCS    AOMINISTaATION 

The  nominations  beginning  Floyd  8.  Ito, 
to  be  lieutenant  commander,  and  ending 
Abram  T.  Bryaon,  Jr.,  to  be  lieutenant  (jun- 
ior grade),  which  nomination  were  received 
by  the  Senate  and  appeared  In  the  CoNoaca- 
siONAL  RECoao  on  March  31,  1B70. 

In  thb  Coast  Ouabs 
The  nominations  beginning  Roland  W. 
Callls,  to  be  chief  warrant  officer  (W-2),  and 
ending  Scott  D.  McCowen,  to  be  Ueutenant. 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  In  the  Congbxssional 
RacoBB  on  April  31,  1970. 
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The  House  met  at  11  o'clock  ajn. 

Rev.  James  N.  Blrkitt.  Carmel  Baptist 
Church.  Ruther  Glen.  Va.,  offered  the 
following  prayer : 

O  Ood.  in  times  like  these  give  us  an 
anchor  in  Thyself,  in  the  inspired  Bible, 
and  in  prajrer.  In  these  dlfBcult  days,  help 
us  to  accept  the  things  we  cannot  change, 
to  change  the  things  we  can.  and  give  us 
the  wisdom  to  know  the  difference.  May 
we  return  to  spiritual  values  upon  which 
our  country  was  founded,  and  save  us 
from  the  moral  decay  of  unregenerate 
human  natiire.  Grant  us  a  new  Urth 
within,  new  courage,  goals,  challenges, 
and  Heavenly  strength  to  face  the  future. 
Help  us  to  live  in  the  light  of  eternity, 
to  Judge  as  we  one  day  will  be  Judged. 
Have  mercy  upon  our  Nation.  Forgive  us 
of  our  sins  through  the  blood  of  our 
crucified  and  resurrected  Saviour,  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  In  whose  name  we 
pray.  Amen. 


that  the  Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the 
following  titles,  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.  434.  An  act  to  reauthorize  the  Rlverton 
extension  unit.  Missouri  River  Basin  project, 
to  Include  therein  the  entire  Rlverton  Fed- 
eral reclamation  project,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  14M.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  convey- 
ance of  so-called  scattered  tracts  In  Okla- 
homa, acquired  under  the  act  of  June  2S.  193S 

(4»stat  lixr;). 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate  the  kind- 
ness of  our  chaplain.  Dr.  Latch,  in  per- 
mitting the  Reverend  James  N.  Blrkitt 
to  open  the  House  today  with  prayer. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The   Journal   of   the   proceedings   of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrlngton.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 


TRIBUTE  TO  REV.  JAMES  N.  BIRKITT 

(Mr.  SCOTT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  visiting 
minister  today  Is  a  constituent  of  mine 
from  Hanover  County,  Va.  The  Reverend 
James  N.  Blrkitt  is  the  pastor  of  a  rural 
Baptist  church,  the  Carmel  Church  of 
Ruther  Glen.  Va..  but  his  Christian  ac- 
tlTlties  go  well  beyond  the  area  he  serves 
as  a  pastor  because  he  is  also  president 
of  Christian  Enterprises,  which  operates 
or  contributes  to  the  operation  of  a  num- 
ber of  Christian  radio  stations,  not  only 
in  this  country,  but  in  several  foreign 
countries.  He  is  a  daily  speaker  on  the 
Radio  Bible  Institute  heard  on  a  net- 
work of  stations  primarily  in  this  coun- 
try, a  Bible  teaching  program. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
H.R.  14705.  EMPLOYMENT  SECU- 
RITY AMENDMENTS  OP  1970 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr  Speaker,  on  behalf 
of  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas,  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  (Mr.  Mills)  Z 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bUl  (H.R.  14705).  to 
extend  and  improve  the  Federal-State 
unemployment  compensation  program, 
with  Senate  amendments  thereto,  dis- 
agree to  the  Senate  amendments,  and 
agree  to  the  conference  requested  by  the 
Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Mills,  Bogos,  Watts,  Byrnes  of  Wiscon- 
sin, and  Brrrs. 


THE   CRISIS   IN   CAMBODIA 

(Mr.  ROSENTHAL  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Bipe»kja,  we 
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are  all  concerned  today  about  the  dete- 
riorating situation  in  Cambodia  and  the 
prospect  of  the  UJ3.  military  interven- 
tion there. 

While  the  President  of  the  United 
States  considers  what  action,  if  any,  he 
will  take,  we  in  Congress  must  also  meet 
our  responsibilities.  We  must  weigh  the 
risk  of  any  move  that  would  lead  to 
greater  involvement  of  American  forces 
in  Southeast  Asia  and  mire  us  in  an 
insoluble  conflict  which  would  sap  our 
national  spirit  and  strength. 

It  is  with  these  thoughts  in  mind  that 
I  and  58  other  Members  of  the  House 
have  Introduced  the  following  resolution 
regarding  any  American  military  role  in 

Cambodia: 

H.  Rn.  963 
Resolved,  That  it  U  tlie  aense  of  the  House 
of  RepresenUtlves  that  the  United  States 
refrain  from  any  military  action  In  Cambodia. 

List  or  thb  Sponsobs 
Brock  Adams.  Washington. 
Joseph  P.  Addabbo,  New  Torit. 
Jonathan  B.  Bingham.  New  York. 
Edward  P.  Boland,  Massachusetts. 
nrank  J.  Brasco.  New  Tork. 
OMrge  E.  Brown.  Jr.,  Callfomia. 
DaiUel  Button.  New  Twk. 
Hugh  L.  Carey.  New  TM^k. 
Shirley  Cblsholm,  New  York. 
WlUlam  Clay.  Mlaaouil. 
Jeffery  Cohelan.  California. 
John  Conyers.  Jr..  Michigan. 
Charles  C.  Dlggs,  Jr.,  Michigan. 
Don  Edwards,  Callfomia. 
Xjeonard  Farbstetn,  New  York. 
Wmiam  D.  Ford,  Michigan. 
Donald  M.  Fraaer.  Minnesota. 
Jacob  H.  Gilbert,  New  York. 
William  J.  Oreen,  Pennsylvania. 
Seymour  Halpem,  New  York. 
Lee  H.  Hamilton.  Indiana. 
Bllchael  Harrington,  Maasacbuaetts. 
Augustus  F.  Hawkins.  CalUomla. 
Ken  Hecbler.  West  Virginia. 
Henry  Helstoskl.  New  Jersey. 
Andrew  Jacobs.  Jr..  Indiana. 
Joseph  B.  Karth.  Minnesota. 
Robert  W.  Kastenmelsr.  Wisconsin. 
PhilUp  Burton.  Oalifomla. 
JaiiMB  H.  Scheuer.  New  York. 
Edward  I.  Koch.  New  York. 
Allard  K.  Lowensteln,  New  York. 
Spark  M.  Matsunaga,  Hawaii. 
Abner  J.  Mlkva,  IlUnols. 
Patay  Mink.  HawaU. 
Robert  H.  MoUohan,  West  Virginia. 
William  8.  Moortiead.  Pennsylvania. 
Jdm  B.  Mobs,  Calif omU. 
Luclen  N.  NedEl,  BClchlgan. 
Robert  N.  C.  Nlz,  Pennsylvania. 
James  O.  O'Hara,  Michigan 
Arnold  Olsen.  Montana. 
Thomas  P.  OKelll,  Jr.,  Massachusetts. 
Richard  L.  Ottlnger,  Hew  York. 
Claude  Pepper,  Florida. 
Bertram  L.  Podell,  New  York. 
Thomas  M.  Bees.  Oalifomla. 
Henry  A.  Beuss,  Wisconsin. 
Fred  B.  Rooney,  Pennsylvania 
Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal,  New  York. 
Edward  R.  Roybal,  CaUfomla. 
WUUam  F.  Ryan,  New  York. 
WlUlam  L.  St.  Onge,  Oonnectlcut. 
Frank  Thompson,  Jr.,  New  Jersey. 
Charles  A.  Vanlk,  Omo. 
Jerome  R.  Waldle,  California. 
Lester  L.  Wolff,  New  York. 
QxiM  Yatron,  Pennsylvania. 
Sidney  R.  Yates,  minols. 


Aran,  38,  1970. 
Hon.  John  W.  McGobmack, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  B.C. 

DxAB  Mb.  Spkakxb:  My  resignation  from 
the  House  Administration  Committee  ts 
hereby  submitted  with  the  request  that  It 
be  recorded  as  effective  today. 

a     Respectfully, 

Jbbbt  L.  Pettis. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
resignation  will  be  accepted. 
There  was  no  objection. 


RESIGNATION  FROM  COMMITTEE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  resignation  from  a  com- 
mittee: 


RESIGNATION  PROM  COMMITTEE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  resignation  from  a  com- 
mittee: 

Afbil  38,  1970. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCobmack, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  B.C. 

Dkab  Mb.  Spxakeb:  It  has  been  an  honor 
and  a  privilege  to  know  and  work  with  the 
many  One  men  who  are  members  of  the  House 
Science  and  Astronautics  Committee  on 
which  I  have  served  since  1967. 

My  association  with  the  members  and  par- 
ticipation In  the  deliberations  of  this  group 
will  always  remain  a  high  point  in  my  life. 
The  problems  which  have  come  before  my 
committee  have  been  very  challenging  and 
the  accomplishments  rewarding.  New  fields 
have  been  explored  and  new  technological 
knowledge  has  been  gained.  However,  I  wish 
to  submit  my  resignation  from  the  Commit- 
tee effective  today. 

Respectfully.  

Jkbbt  L.  FBTI'JS. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
resignation  will  be  accepted. 
There  was  no  objection. 


ELECTION  TO  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  offer  a  privileged  resolution  (H.  Res. 
959)  and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Bn.  959 
Resolved,  That  Jerry  L.  Pettis  of  CaUfomla 
be,  and  he  Is  hereby,  elected  a  member  of  the 
standing  committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
senUtlves on  Ways  and  Means. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


bodia  after  the  Communist's  sanctuaries 
have  been  found  and  destroyed. 

The  timing  of  this  combat  maneuver 
Is  perfect.  This  is  a  step  in  the  right  di- 
rection to  end  the  conflict  in  Southeast 
Asia  and  allow  us  to  continue  an  orderly 
withdrawal  of  American  troops. 

I  personally  have  never  been  able  to 
imderstand  why  we  have  allowed  our- 
selves to  be  placed  in  the  tenuous  posi- 
tion of  letting  the  enemy  come  from  a 
so-called  neutrid  country  and  kill  our 
JJS.  servicemen  and  then  go  back  across 
the  border  for  safety  and  protection. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speller,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MONTGOBCERY.  I  yldd  to  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  pre- 
cisely what  many  of  us  have  been  beg- 
ging and  demanding — ^the  implementa- 
tion of  the  hot  pursuit.  These  people 
have  been  ccxning  across  the  border  and 
killing  American  troops  and  then  dart- 
ing back  across  the  border  for  sanctuary 
in  Cambodia.  Ttiis  move  can  win  the 
war  and  it  win  certainly  hasten  the  Viet- 
namization  of  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  are  going  to  fight 
this  war,  we  should  win  it,  and  if  we  are 
going  to  do  it,  now  is  the  time. 

Mr.  MONTGOMESIY.  Mr.  [^>eaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  oomments. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  fn»n  Michigan. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
let  me  say  that  later  during  the  debate 
on  the  militaiy  authorization  bill,  I  will 
have  some  observations  and  comments  to 
make. 

I  will  say  now  the  comment  made  by 
the  gentleman  f  rem  South  Carolina  and 
that  made  by  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi are  good  sound  military  observa- 
vations.  It  seems  to  me  that  overall  this 
is  the  right  thing  for  us  to  do  tmder  the 
current  circumstances,  and  it  will,  in 
effect,  help  save  American  lives. 


DESTRUCTION       OP       COMMUNIST 
SANCTUARIES    IN    CAMBODIA    IS 
BRILLIANT  BCANEUVER 
(Mr.  MONTGOMERY  asked  and  was 

given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
my  opinion.  President  Nixon  had  no 
choice  but  to  give  his  consent  for  the  de- 
struction of  the  Communist's  sanctuar- 
ies in  Cambodia.  Our  military  command- 
ers have  been  seeking  approval  for 
months  and  years  to  enter  Cambodia 
and  hit  the  enemy  at  his  base  camp 
where  it  hurts  him  the  most. 

History  will  record  this  military  move 
by  the  South  Vietnamese  with  TJB.  air 
and  advisory  support  as  a  brilliant  ma- 
neuver. These  task  forces  are  fully  mo- 
bile and  will  be  withdrawn  from  Cam- 


CAMBODIA 


(Mr.  PUCINSKI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PUCINSKL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
listened  with  great  interest  to  the  re- 
marks of  the  previous  speakers  including 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  about 
our  involvement  in  Cambodia,  but  I  think 
there  are  many  Americans  who  are  add- 
ing today:  Where  have  the  Cambodians 
been  for  all  these  years?  We  have  known 
of  these  sanctuaries  for  the  Communists 
for  many  years;  and  40,000  American 
boys  have  been  killed  in  Vietnam  simply 
because  the  North  Vietnamese  have  come 
into  South  Vietnam,  attacked  our  forces, 
and  then  sought  sanctuary  in  Cambodia. 

For  a  long  time  the  Cambodian  Gov- 
ernment protested  any  hot  pursuit;  but 
now,  because  communism  constitutes  a 
threat  to  Cambodia,  all  of  a  sudden  they 
want  our  help. 

It  seems  po  me  the  American  people 
have  the  right  to  ask  whether  we  ought 
not  to  exhaust  all  of  our  political  options 
in  that  particular  dispute  before  any  uni- 
lateral American  Involvement.  I  have 
been  a  strong  supporter  of  Vietnam,  and 
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nobody  can  deny  that:  but  extending  the 
conflict  to  Cambodia  is  another  question, 
and  I  believe  many  Americans  are  seri- 
ously wondering  whether  this  la  a  wise 
policy. 

I  think  any  expansion  of  this  war 
ought  to  be  the  problem  of  8EATO.  or 
the  Security  Council  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, or  yes,  the  Geneva  Convention  it- 
self. 

May  I  remind  this  House  that  Cam- 
bodia has  been  a  member  of  the  United 
Nations  since  December  14.  1955.  Surely, 
the  UJ^.  has  a  responsibOity  to  protect 
one  of  its  members  from  Communist  in- 
vasion. 

I  am  wondering  whether  it  is  the  plan 
of  the  President  to  at  least  explore  these 
other  alternatives  before  the  United 
States  gets  itself  involved  alone  in  yet 
another  conflict  in  Southeast  Asia. 

I  think  the  time  has  come  when  the 
United  States  ought  to  say,  yes.  we  will 
fuUUl  our  commitment  to  help  our  allies 
in  Southeast  Asia  but  the  United  States 
has  no  mandate  to  protect  these  nations 
exclusively  with  our  own  resources. 

ICay  I  remind  our  coDeagues  that 
8EATO  consists  of  the  United  SUtes. 
Oreat  Britain.  France.  Australia.  New 
Zealand.  Philippines.  Pakistan,  and 
Thailand.  Also  by  additional  memoran- 
dum. Cambodia.  Laos,  and  South  Viet- 
nam are  parties  to  the  mutual  security 
pact 

I  believe  President  Nixon  ought  to 
summon  an  emergency  session  of  S£ATO 
and  agree  on  a  collective  course  of  action 
so  America  does  not  wind  up  carrying 
the  full  burden  of  ri<'f«m<iing  both  South 
Vietnam  and  Cambodia. 

I  am  not  impressed  with  the  agreement 
that  we  can  now  engage  in  "hot  pursuit" 
of  the  enemy.  Defending  Cambodia  is  a 
remonalbaitar  of  aU  the  8EATO  powers 
and  not  jurt  the  United  State*. 


Thla  meeting  Is  being  sponsored  by  a 
number  of  our  colleagues  including  Con- 
grenmen  Dawbl.  McKmsallt.  Mat, 
RoxTDKBcsH.  SiKKS,  and  OUN  Tiagxti, 
and  win  be  a  public  appeal  for  justice 
for  Americans  who  are  prisoners  of  war 
or  missing  in  action  In  Vietnam.  It  is 
scheduled  for  Constitution  Hall,  and  If  I 
were  going  to  be  In  Washington  I  cer- 
tainly would  attend. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  those  Members 
of  Congress  who  can,  will  attend  this  Im- 
portant meeting  and  let  the  families  of 
our  prisoners  of  war  and  those  service- 
men missing  in  action  know  of  our  con- 
cern for  their  plight. 


PERMISSIOW  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
APPROPRIATIONS  TO  FILE  RE- 
PORT ON  SECOND  SUPPLEMEN- 
TAL APPROPRIATION  BILL.  1970 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.   I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Ai>proprlatiaos  may  have  until  mid- 
night tonight  to  me  a  privileged  report 
oa  the  second  supplemental  an;>n>pna- 
tkm  bm.  1970. 

Mr.  BOW  reserved  aU  points  of  order 
on  the  bin. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mla- 
slsBlppl? 

There  was  no  objection. 


^OONPUB- 
ICB    FOR 


ACTION 


MEETING  FRIDAT 
UC    APPEAL    FOR 
AMERICANS  WHO 
OF  WAR  OR  MISSING 
IN  VIETNAM 

(Mr.  NICHOLS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
mlnut«  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  con- 
stituent of  mine  whose  brother  is  missing 
in  action  in  Vietnam  has  called  to  my 
attention  a  rery  worthwhile  meeting 
scheduled  hers  Friday  evening.  May  1. 


WAR  IN  INDOCHINA 

(Mr.  RYAN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  RTAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  how  often 
have  we  heard  the  refrain  before:  One 
more  escalation  and  we  wUl  win  the  war. 
The  response  of  the  minority  leader  to 
that  was  that  the  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  had  made  a  sound 
military  observation. 

The  tragic  error  Is  that  such  an  ap- 
proach continues  to  look  at  the  South- 
east Asia  problem  as  simply  a  military 
(voblem  and  not  one  which  requires  a 
political  soIuticHi. 

The  events  in  Cambodia  are  so  omi- 
nous that  prompt  and  responsible  action 
is  required  by  the  Congress  to  avert  a 
wider  war  involving  the  United  State; 
throughout  aU  Indochina. 

Section  401  of  the  military  proctire- 
ment  bill,  which  we  are  considering  to- 
day, is  an  open-ended  authorization  for 
the  veiy  type  of  action  which  yesterday 
resulted  in  American  advisers  and  air 
support  crossing  into  Cambodia  with  a 
large-scale  South  Vietnamese  attack 
force. 

As  I  have  informed  my  coUeagues  by 
letter,  today  I  Intend  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment which  would  strike  out  section  401, 
in  an  effort  to  avoid  Involvement  In  an- 
other war  created  by  the  executive 
branch. 

Section  401  provides  that  funds  author- 
ized under  the  mUltary  proc\irement 
biU  or  any  other  act  involving  the  Armed 
Fimrces  may  be  used  to  "support"  Viet- 
namese and  other  free  world  forces  in 
Vietnam,  and  local  forces  in  Laos  and 
Thailand;  This  Is  the  very  support  which 
accounts  for  yesterday's  U.S.  interven- 
tion Into  Cambodia.  What  is  more.  It  wlU 
enable  this  country  to  marshal  a  proxy 
army,  drawing  us  further  Into  the  weU  of 
death  and  destmction  which  has  cost 
over  41,000  American  soldiers'  lives  in 
Vietnam. 

The  House  wUl  have  an  opportunity 
today  to  act.  By  voting  for  the  amend- 
ment which  I  will  offer,  and  thereby  de- 
leting the  open  ended  authority  for 
support  of  South  Vietnamese.  Thai,  and 
Laotian  forces,  we  wiU  be  able  to  exer- 
cise our  constitutional  responsibilities. 
Ths  President  wiU  have  to  request  spe- 
dflc  authority,  and  will  have  to  explain 
his  actions  fully.  That  is  the  very  least  we 
owe  this  country  and  Its  young  men.  who 
are  risking  their  Uves  in  '"'«n'4fi1  con- 
flict In  Southeast  Asia. 


CONFLICT  IN  SOUTHEAST  ASIA 

(Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Pentagon  announcement  that  we  are 
moving  Into  Cambodia  in  a  fairly  large 
way,  with  advisers,  tactical  air  support, 
and  other  combat  support  and  equip- 
ment, is  upsetting. 

For  7  years,  we  have  tried  to  win  a  war 
In  a  nation  with  as  many  as  a  half  mil- 
lion men.  Now,  the  tantalizing  vision  Is 
held  out  that  with  half  as  many  men 
we  can  somehow  emerge  trimphant  by 
spreading  the  war  Into  two  nations. 

The  Pentagon  announcement  is  par- 
ticularly upsetting  because  we  have  been 
assured  repeatedly  by  the  administration 
that  we  would  not  become  Involved  in 
another  Asian  conflict  without  consulta- 
tion with  the  Congress.  Jxist  a  week  ago 
today.  Secretary  of  State  Rogers  reiter- 
ated that  assurance  to  the  Foreign  Oper- 
ations Subcommittee  of  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee. 

Our  commitment  in  Cambodia  is  al- 
ready substantial  enough  to  remind  us 
of  how  we  got  committed  to  Vietnam  in 
the  first  place.  It  wiU  become  even  more 
substantial  if  the  Cambodian  Govern- 
ment is  given  all  the  support  it  has  re- 
quested. 

The  administration  has  broken  both  Its 
promise  and  Its  constitutional  otdlgmtion 
to  consult  the  Congress  by  conunltting 
American  troops,  American  treastiry,  and 
American  prestige  to  the  defense  of  one 
more  nation  that  lacks  the  will  to  defend 
itself. 

President  Nixon  has  laimched  us  Into 
another  undeclared  war. 


RECENT  DEVELOPBCENTS  IN  CAM- 
BODIA OFFER  AN  OPPORTUNiry 

(Mr.  BLACKBURN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  Hoose 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  heard  several  commoits  today  re- 
garding developments  in  Cambodia  In 
recent  weeks.  In  my  opinion,  the  devel- 
opments in  (Cambodia  are  one  of  the 
greatest  breaks  that  the  United  States 
has  received  since  our  Involvement  there. 
Recent  developments  are  favorable  to  the 
United  States  both  militarily  and  psycho- 
logically; military  because  the  Commu- 
nists are  being  denied  sanctuary  in  Cam- 
bodia and  psychologically  because  It 
shows  that  the  freedom-loving  people  In 
Southeast  Asia  are  anxious  to  throw  off 
their  pro-Communist  rulers  and  stand  up 
and  fight.  The  Communists  remind  me  of 
a  man  playing  poker  who  has  run  out  of 
blue  chips  when  someone  else  raised 
the  ante. 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  I  can  support 
a  cause,  the  cause  of  victory  In  South- 
east Asia.  When  I  heard  the  loud  cries 
on  this  end  of  the  Capitol,  as  well  as  the 
opposite,  from  those  praying  secretly  for 
American  defeat.  I  am  glad  that  I  can 
stand  up  for  an  American  victory.  An 
American  victory  wlU  be  my  victory.  X 
pity  and  hold  with  some  disgust  those 
who  must  pray  for  an  American  defeat 
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In  the  hope  that  In  some  perverted  way 
they  might  benefit  poUtlcally. 

MINSHALL  OPPOSES  RAISE  IN 
FIR8T-CXASS  POSTAGE 

(Mr  MINSHALL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
mar»is  and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
postal  reform  hearings  progress  In  the 
House  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  I  wish  to  be  recorded  In 
opposition  to  the  proposed  2-cent  in- 
crease in  first-class  postage. 

First-class  letters  already  show  a 
profit  at  6  cents.  There  is  no  reason  why 
flrst-class  maU  users  should  be  penalized 
by  an  increase  in  rates. 

And  there  Iw  absolutely  no  Justlflcatlon 
for  the  general  taxpayer  to  continue 
digging  In  his  pocket  to  subsidize  un- 
wanted, unwelcome  third  class  "Junk" 
maU  which  does  not  begin  to  pay  its  own 
way  and  which  is  a  constant  nuisance  to 
recipients.  ^    .  . 

In  its  most  fair  form,  the  cost  of  de- 
livering any  article  through  the  mall 
should  be  a  direct-user  tax.  I  hope  that 
the  postal  reform  biU  wlU  reach  the 
House  floor  under  a  parliamentary  sit- 
uation which  win  permit  us  to  vote  sep- 
arately on  the  postal  rate  Issue. 


BOIJTARY  PROCUREMENT.  RE- 
SEARCH AND  DEVELOPMENT.  AND 
RESERVE  STRENGTH  AUTHORI- 
ZATION. 1971 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bin  (HJl.  17123)  to 
authorize  appropriations  during  the  fis- 
cal year  1971  for  procurement  of  aircraft, 
missiles,  naval  vessels,  and  tracked  com- 
bat vehicles,  and  other  weapons,  and  re- 
search, development,  test,  and  evalua- 
tion for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to  pre- 
scribe the  authorized  personnel 
strength  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each 
Reserve  component  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  for  other  purposes. 
Tlie  motion  was  agreed  to. 

nr  THS  COMMITT^  or  TBS  WHOLI 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  Itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  H  H.  17123.  with 
Mr.  RosnmcowsKi  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  blU. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Before  the  Commit- 
tee rose  on  yesterday.  It  had  agreed  that 
the  bin  be  considered  as  read  and  open 
to  amendment  at  any  point. 

Are  there  further  amendments? 

AKBNDKBMT  OFFftBlU  BT  lOt.  WTMAM 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
'  and  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Wtmak: 
On  page  2,  line  IB,  strike  out  the  period, 
substitute  ft  comma,  and  add  the  following: 
"Provided  further,  That  no  funds  author- 
ized to  appropriated  by  this  Act  for  the  use 
of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  expended  for  the  contract  pcooure- 
ment  of  DD  903  class  destroyers  unless  the 


procurement  planned  for  such  vessels  makes 
provision  that  the  vesseU  In  that  plan  shaU 
be  constructed  at  the  faculties  of  at  least  two 
different  United  States  ahlpbtiUders." 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall 
not  take  too  much  time  on  this  amend- 
ment. However,  It  is  an  Important 
amendment  in  that  this  DD-963  class  of 
destroyer  procurement  involves  an  initial 
contract  for  some  30  vessels  and  an  addi- 
tional commitment 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
Is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  wlU  count. 

Evidently  a  quonmi  is  not  present.  The 
Clerk  wlU  caU  the  roU. 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  roll,  and  the 
foUowlng  Members  faUed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 

(RoUNo.981 

Anderson.  Edwards,  La. 

Tenn.  Felgban 

Ashley  Foley 

Baring  Gallagher 

BeaU.  If  d.  Oaimata 

Berry  otalmo 

Biaggl  OrUBths 

BolUng  Hanna 

Braaco  Bays 

Brock  H«bert 

Brown.  Calif.  Heckler,  Mass. 

Burke.  Fla.  Jacobs  ^  „ 

Burton.  Utah     Johnson,  Calif .  SchneebeU 

Bush  Jones,  N.C.  Stratton 

CabeU  Kee 

CeUer  Klrwan 

Clark  Langen 

Clawson,  Del  Lennon 

Cohelan  Lujan 

Colmer  Lukens 

Cowger  McCarthy 

Ciamer  Madden 

Daddarto  Mabon 

Dawson  Melcher 

Dent  Mesklll 

Dulskl  MoUohan 


O'Neal.  Oa. 

Ottlnger 

Passman 

Fatman 

Fepper 

Poage 

FoweU 

Price,  Tex. 

Roberts 

Buppe 

St.  Onge 

Scheuer 


Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Symington 

Taft 

Taylor 

Teague,  OalU. 

Tunney 

Welcker 

White 

Whltehuist 


Accordingly  the  Ccunmittee  rose,  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  RosTXKKowsKi,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  consldera- 
Uon  the  blU  HM.  17123,  and  finding  It- 
self without  a  quorum,  he  had  directed 
the  roll  to  be  called,  when  364  Monbers 
responded  to  their  names,  a  quorum,  and 
he  submitted  herewith  the  names  of  ab- 
sentees to  be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  C(HDmlttee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee rose  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  Wyman/  was  explain- 
ing his  amendment.  The  gentleman  wlU 
proceed. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  Is  not  a  complicated  one.  It 
is  designed  to  require  that  at  least  two 
different  sources  shaU  construct  the  new 
IKD-963  class  of  destroyer  which  is  the 
projected  new  destroyer  for  the  Navy 
over  the  next  10  to  20  years.  The  Initial 
procurement  here  involves  some  30  ships 
at  a  cost  of  approximately  $2  bUllon. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  opinion  as  a 
member  of  the  Defense  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  that  this  Is  altogether  too 
much  for  a  single  source  procurement. 
I  think  a  dual  procurement  would 
strengthen  the  procurement  process  as 
weU  as  our  national  shipbuilding  cai>a- 
blllty. 

As  Members  remember,  last  year  there 
was  provision  in  the  blU  when  It  went  over 
to  the  other  body  providing  for  three 
sources.  At  the  present  time  in  response 


to  specifications  and  contract  definition 
the  competing  sources  on  this  procure- 
ment are  down  to  two. 

In  the  long  haul  many  more  than  30 
such  vessels  may  be  required. 

I  think  it  very  much  In  the  interest  of 
the  procurement  process  and  more  com- 
patible with  a  greater  measure  of  pro- 
tection for  national  defense,  that  at  least 
two  facilities  develop  and  construct  this 
destroyer.  Sole  source  of  procurement 
here  puts  altogether  too  many  eggs  in 
one  basket 

Dual  procurement  wlU  Involve  a  brief 
Initial  delay  to  assure  commonality.  In 
the  prototype  there  may  be  a  smaU  cost 
Increase  In  the  beginning.  But  shortly 
down  the  line  as  completed  ships  come 
off  the  ways  this  Increase  wlU  be  recouped 
and  we  wiU  have  the  continuing  added 
protection  of  two  sources  of  production 
for  this  main  line  item.  To  me  this  is  a 
wise  and  sound  policy. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee at  this  time  if  the  committee  has 
a  position  In  regard  to  this  amendment? 
Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Yes;  I  yield  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  think  this  amendment 
Is  substantially  the  same  as  the  one  we 
had  in  the  blU  last  year.  I  can  see  no 
harm  in  it.  Insofar  as  I  am  concerned  I 
win  accept  It. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  cniairman,  in  the  Interest  of  time  I 
WlU  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 
Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  may  not  take  up  the 
entire  5  minutes.  I  think  we  have  found 
we  can  q;>end  a  great  deal  of  money  for 
some  of  these  procurements,  but  we 
spend  it  aU  in  one  particular  place  in 
many  instances.  At  my  Instance,  we  have 
had  some  amortization  of  the  work  with 
respect  to  ship  procurement  by  provi- 
sions we  added  in  the  blU  already  pro- 
viding that  of  the  funds  made  available, 
$e00  mllllion  would  be  available  only 
for  expenditures  in  naval  shipyards. 

I  tfh^nir  there  are  sound  reasons  for 
this.  I  would  like  to  submit  Into  the 
Record  an  analysis  of  this  Committee 
amendment,  which  I  sent  to  the  Chair- 
man under  date  of  April  «,  and  which 
has  tables  attached  to  it  I  wlU  ask  per- 
mission to  print  the  tables  when  we  get 
into  the  House. 
The  material  referred  to  is  as  foUows: 

Ann.  e,  1070. 
Hon.  L.  Mbndki.  Rivsbs, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Armed   Service*, 

Bouse  of  Repreaentatives,  WathinffUm, 

D.C. 
DBAS  Mb.  Chaxbican:  Shortly  we  wlU  be 
Introducing  our  Public  Law  413  Authortea- 
tlon  BIU  for  fiscal  1871.  A  question  arises 
whether  our  Committee  has  the  power  to  halt 
tte  apparent  administrative  desecration  of 
ovir  Naval  Shipyards.  I  know  you  are  con- 
cerned about  the  sometimes  fiscal  slight  ot 
hand  of  the  Pentagon.  What  with  Congres- 
sional and  Presidential  Umltatlons  on  spend- 
ing over  the  past  few  years.  I  beUeve  our 
long-term  defense  priorities  have  become 
confused. 

When  the  red  tape  ano  official  budget  mis- 
information are  cleared  aside  and  the  num- 
bers are  viewed  in  perspecUve,  the  rather 
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4mctn>ua  dMaermtlng  aetton  of  the  Admln- 
latr*Uoa  oooom  to  Ugbt. 

Tou  racAlI  In  tta«  Mirly  lS«0'a  w«  fought 
Jointly  to  maintain  »  proper  b»l»nc«  be- 
tween public  and  private  ablpiymrtl  apportion- 
ment of  Naral  rep*lrs,  alterstkma  and  con- 
rerslona  (RAO  .  We  oppoeed  mandatory  ap- 
portionment of  S6  percent  of  tlila  work  to 
prtTate  yarda  when  for  the  prertoua  10  yean 
the  averac*  ^^'^  *>**»  >&  percent  private.  For 
the  paat  five  yeara.  there  haa  been  no  man- 
datory apportionment,  but  It  U  Intereatlng 
to  note  that  private  yartls  have  enjoyed  re- 
apeeUvely  81.6  percent.  S5  4  percent.  40  8  per- 
cent, 37.4  percent  and  333  percent  of  the 
work. 

The  point  la  that  our  victory  was  rather 
hollow  atnoe  in  spite  of  the  dlacreUon  given 
the  Administration,  the  Navy  has  averaged 
over  the  last  t  yean  only  $883  million  of 
BAC  work  whereas  private  yarda  have  aver- 
aged $386  million  and  38.1  percent  of  the 
work. 

While  the  Navy  haa  meemerlaed  tis  with 
the  repair  flgurea.  apparently  there  haa  been 
a  move  in  the  Admlnlatratton  to  work  dlaaa- 
ter  in  new  conatnietlon. 

Toa  reeaU  in  1M6,  whan  Secretary  Mc- 
Xaaarm  laaoad  bis  order  eloalng  certain 
Iteval  ahlpjaida.  he  talked  of  modemlalng 
■Bd  building  up  the  remaining  jar<to  ao  that 
they  could  be  oompetltlTe  on  new  construc- 
tion. The  Navy  bought  and  paid  for  the 
Kalaer  Report  which  looked  to  expending  $700 
million  to  modemlae  Naval  ahlpyarda  In 
•  to  T  ymn-  Mow  four  yean  later.  It  Is  my 
«adfHatondh^  tbat  the  AdmlnlstiaUon  has 
opted  for  a  10  year  modenUaatloB  program — 
raoooamended  for  the  flnt  time  last  year  a 
670  million  Initial  program  which  was  even- 
tually reduced  by  budget  limitations  to  $40.0 
minion.  For  fiscal   19T1,  I  understand  the 


Nayy  recommended  $08  million  and  this  was 
cut  by  OSD  to  $34.6  million.  The  point  la 
that  at  best  the  Navy  yards  wUl  only  get  60 
percent  of  the  Navy  reonm mended  program, 

which  means  that  a  10  year  modemlaatlon 
la  now  extended  to  30  yean. 

On  new  construction,  there  has  been  a  sta- 
tistical disaster  which  Is  now  wreaking  havoc 
In  Naval  Shipyards,  and  I  charge  destroying 
our  Defenae  Shipyard  capability. 

In  the  10  year  period  before  1067,  Navy 
yards  were  apportioned  on  the  average  $406 
million  of  new  construction  work  annually — 
about  30  percent  of  the  new  work.  Private 
yards  were  awarded  80  percent  or  about  $1.4 
billion  annually. 

In  1967,  apparently  without  much  fanfare 
and  amid  budget  confusion,  the  Navy  yard 
share  of  new  construction  was  cut  to  less 
than  1  percent  or  $6^  million,  while  private 
yards  received  a  whopping  $1.8  billion.  Out- 
side of  $71  million  awarded  to  Navy  yards  In 
1068.  there  has  been  no  new  ahlpwork  allo- 
cated to  any  Navy  yard  In  1909.  1970  and 
now  1971:  while  there  haa  been  apportioned 
to  private  yards  during  this  period  $563 
minton.  $351  million.  $3.46  billion,  and  $3.73 
billion  or  a  total  of  $6.07  bUllon  private  to  0 
for  Naval  Shipyards.  The  last  figure,  as  you 
know.  Is  subject  to  our  Public  Law  41S  power 
this  year. 

Not  only  are  private  yarda  fat  from  Navy 
contracts,  but  tha  new  SO  ahlp  per  year 
Merchant  Ship  Program  of  the  Ifarltlna  Ad- 
mlntrtratkm  and  the  10  ahlp  per  year  Charter 
and  Build  Program  of  the  MSTS  will  swell 
private  yard  oofTen  an  additional  billion  dol- 
lan  a  year. 

Tills  feast  on  the  one  hand,  famine  on  the 
other,  has  had  Ita  effect  In  ahlpyard  employ- 
ment. In  1866,  private  yard  employment  stood 


at  110,000  VL  103.000  In  Naval  Shipyards.  In 
1061.  when  the  Democrats  came  to  power,  the 
raUo  was  116.000  to  08,400  for  Navy  yards. 

In  1968,  It  was  144.000  private  vs.  95,300 
Navy  yarda.  Over  the  past  three  yeara.  with 
the  disastrous  work  allocation  policy  afore- 
descrlbed.  Navy  yard  strength  has  fallen  to 
86,000  and  la  projected  to  deteriorate  to  83.000 
In  June  and  perhapa  73,000  by  the  end  of 
fiscal  1971. 

I  personally  believe  that  our  national  de- 
fense posture  will  be  substantially  com- 
promised If  our  Committee  allows  a  36  per- 
cent reduction  In  crucial  ahlpyard  peraonnel 
talents  In  this  abort  space  of  time. 

Several  solutions  present  themselves  to 
ameliorate  the  foregoing. 

(A)  A  proviso  could  be  added  which  would 
limit  the  ahlp  authorlaaUon  so  that  $600 
million  would  be  available  only  for  expendi- 
ture In  Naval  Shipyards. 

(B)  A  proviso  covUd  be  worked  out  which 
would  guarantee  that  at  least  30  percent  of 
the  new  construction  funda  would  be  al- 
located to  Naval  Shipyards. 

Kltber  of  theee  provlatons  are  a  ter  cry 
from  the  60-50  apportionment  called  for  In 
the  Vinson  Trammel  Act,  which  I  tuxdentand 
U  stlU  Uw  today. 

While  perhaps  only  a  portion  of  tha  Naval 
Shipyards  are  Involved  In  new  construction, 
the  policy  aforementioned  affects  everyone 
of.  them  lest  they  all  try  to  survive  otrt  of  the 
same  paltry  repair  dollar  allocation. 

yb.  Chairman,  I  know  you  are  vitally  con- 
cerned with  theee  mattets.  Tha  oontanttona 
can  be  easUy  relnforoed  by  calling  in  dvlUan 
and  military  Navy  Shipyard  managen  to 
Washington  to  testify. 
Very  sincerely. 

BOUKT  It.   liWKtin. 
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Mr.  LEOOETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think 
that  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Hampshire  is  a  good 
amendment.  It  Is  going  to  allow  for  dual 
source  procurement,  and  I  think  It  Is  go- 
ing to  lead  to  the  construction  of  these 
ships  more  competitively  and  more  rapid- 
ly, and  it  is  not  going  to  add  to  the  cost. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 
Axapoar  amo  axapoax  camB  ooNnoL 

ACT    or    1970 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 

strike  the  last  word. 

(By  luuuilmous  consent.  Mr.  Koch 
was  allowed  to  speak  out  of  order,  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  today  I  am 
introducing  the  Airport  and  Seaport 
Crime  Control  Act  so  we  can  break  the 
grip  of  organized  crime  at  our  ports  of 
entry. 

In  February.  I  expressed  the  hope  that 
this  Congress  would  concern  Itself  with 
stopping  the  massive  theft  of  interna- 
tional cargo  by  criminals  operating  with 
Impunity  at  both  our  seaports  and  air- 
ports. At  that  time  I  cited  the  failure  of 
the  New  York-New  Jersey  Waterfront 
CommlaBiOD  to  wage  an  effectlTe  and 
conscientious  fight  against  the  Infiltra- 
tion of  organized  cilme  in  the  Port  of 
New  York.  Now  the  waterfront  commis- 
sion Is  seeking  to  extend  Its  Jurisdiction 
to  New  Yoik'8  alrpwts,  despite  Its  aorry 
record  in  ridding  the  waterfront  of  or- 
ganized crime  and  protecting  valuable 
cargo. 

It  appears  that  the  problem  Is  beyond 
the  capacity  of  State  or  local  authorities. 
The  Attorney  Oeneral  has  charged  that 
the  largest  air  cargo  center  in  the  world. 
New  York's  Kennedy  Airport,  is  virtuaUy 
controlled  by  organized  crime.  Earlier 
this  year,  the  Nixon  administration  an- 
nounced that  It  would  propose  legislation 
designed  to  prevent  theft  of  intona- 
tional  cargo  at  all  ports  of  entry 
throughout  the  Nation.  But  no  legisla- 
tion seems  to  be  forthcoming.  As  with 
m»ns  other  critical  proUems  fadng  this 
country,  we  cannot  wait  upon  the  Nixon 
administration  while  it  trle8  to  decide 
what.  If  anything,  it  will  do. 

For  all  these  reasoiu,  the  Airport  and 
Betpori  Crime  Control  Act  of  1970,  which 
I  am  Introducing  today,  sedcs  to  place 
the  responsibility  and  power  for  deidtog 
with  this  problem  squiwely  on  the  Treas- 
ury Department's  Bureau  of  Customs. 
The  bill  creates  a  Cargo  Protection  Divi- 
sion In  the  Bureau  of  Customs  tor  two 
primary  puipoaee: 

First,  the  preventkm  of  infiltration  by 
organized  crime  of  legitimate  waterfront 
and  airport  business  by  the  use  of  Ucens- 
ing  powers:  and 

Second,  the  creation  of  Federal  stand- 
ards of  ctuvo  protection  and  the  crea- 
tion of  freight  security  areas  In  both  air- 
ports and  semMTts. 

It  is  desirable  that  there  be  Federal 
responsibility  for  cargo  protection  as  tt 
involves  the  control  and  regulation  of 
interstate  commeroe.  The  exercise  of 
such  regulatory  functions  by  local  au- 
thorities does  not  permit  the  effldent  oo- 
ordlnation  and  eturvelllance  of  organized 
crime.  Jn  addition,  a  Cargo  Pzotectlan 
Division  witb  natloDal  powers  will  pre- 


vent the  circumvention  or  evasion  of  reg- 
iilatlon8  by  the  utilization  of  other  ports 
for  various  forbidden  transactions. 

The  act  provides  for  the  licensing  of 
companies  doing  buslnes3  in  the  airports 
and  seaports.  All  prospective  licensee 
c(»npanies  would  have  to  meet  the  stand- 
ards of  good  character  and  integrity. 
These  companies  would  include  the  steve- 
dore comiMmies,  air  freight  delivery 
and  warehouse  companies,  trucking 
companies  utilizing  the  ports,  mainte- 
nance companies  of  all  kinds,  special 
service  companies,  such  as  those  that 
provide  coopering,  container  and  car- 
pentry services  on  the  waterfront. 

Individuals  also  would  be  licensed; 
they  would  include  longshoronen,  pier 
superintendents,  hiring  agents,  clerks, 
air  employees.  Those  with  very  serious 
or  recent  criminal  records,  or  with  a 
provable  C(»ineetion  to  organized  crime, 
would  be  denied  a  license. 

Initially,  the  licensing  power  would 
probably  be  exercised  selectively  by  con- 
centrating on  the  major  ports  where 
there  is  an  obvious  need  for  control. 
Eventually,  the  licensing  power  could  be 
utilized  at  lesser  ports  as  commerce  in- 
creases and  crime  problems  arise.  The 
bUl  specifically  permits  blstate.  State, 
and  local  authorities  to  exercise  licensing 
powers  of  their  own.  Under  the  act,  the 
Cargo  Protection  Division  can  accept 
State  or  municipal  licenses  of  cargo  han- 
dlers, supervisors  and  transporters  in  lieu 
of  Federal  licenses  if  the  Division  deter- 
mines that  the  non-Federal  standards 
for  licensing  are  consistent  with  the  pur- 
poses of  the  act. 

In  order  to  enable  the  Division  to  in- 
vestigate violations  of  laws  committed 
at  either  airports  or  seaports,  the  act 
provides  that  the  Division  possess  full 
subpena  and  the  immunity  powers  to  en- 
able it  to  investigate  the  penetration  of 
organized  crime  into  various  airport  and 
seaport  components.  It  also  provides 
strong  criminal  penalties  for  evaMon  or 
violation  Ot  the  act  itself. 

We  should  not  delay  in  providing  the 
authority  and  finding  the  money  to  at- 
tack.  this  problem.  The  volume  of  cargo 
at  Keimedy  Airport  win  quadruple  in 
the  next  decade.  Reported  losses  repre- 
sent only  a  fraction  of  what  is  actually 
bdbog  stolen. 

The  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business  which  has  investigated  this 
problem  has  emphasized  that  the  ulti- 
mate victims  of  this  multimillion-dollar 
thievery  and  corruption  are  the  small 
businessmen  and  the  consumer  public. 
The  Increased  costs  resulting  from  busi- 
ness monopoly,  fraudulent  practices  and 
cargo  theft  are  passed  on  to  them.  It  Is 
time  for  the  Federal  Government  to  be 
given  specific  responsibility  for  crime 
control  at  our  ports  of  entry  if  we  are  to 
save  legitimate  businesses  and  the  Amer- 
ican consumer  from  the  Increasing  men- 
ace of  organized  crime. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  regulsite 
nundier  of  words. 

Mr.  Cbataman.  I  rise  In  support  of  the 
Wyman  amendment  which  would  require 
the  DD-MS-dass  destroyer  contract  to 
be  split  between  two  shipyards. 

Z  feel  that  this  amendment  wUl  serve 


the  national  Interest  In  several  wajrs: 
First,  it  will  revitalize  our  sagging  ship- 
building Industry  In  two  areas — not  one. 
Second,  it  would  avert  a  total  halt  in 
construction  if  one  yard  runs  into  labor 
trouble  and  has  a  strike.  At  least  one 
yard  will  be  in  production.  Third,  the 
amendment  would  allow  for  continued 
construction  if  one  shipyard  is  hampered 
by  mismanagement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  recognize  the  need 
to  spread  our  shipbuilding  capabilities 
over  several  geographical  areas.  Shortly, 
I  will  be  presenting  an  amendment  which 
moves  in  the  same  direction  as  the  Wy- 
man  amendment,  although  much  broader 
In  scope.  To  show  that  there  is  no  con- 
flict, however,  I  urge  support  of  the  Wy- 
man  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Wyman)  . 

The  amendmoit  was  agreed  to. 
AicxNDMXin  ormm  bt  kk.  wmstt 

Mr.  LCGOETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  I^carrr: 

On  page  2,  Una  8,  after  tha  words.  "For 
missiles:  for  the  Army."  strike  "$1,086,600.- 
000"  and  insert  "$426,200,000''. 

Mr.  LEGOETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
intoid  to  offer  two  amendments  this 
morning  with  respect  to  the  anti-bal- 
listic-missile program.  The  present 
amendment  would  purport  to  cut  $660 
million,  which  Is  the  total  amount 
of  the  procurement  in  the  pending 
bill  for  the  anU-ballistic-missile  pro- 
gram. If  that  amendment  f  aUs  then  I 
intend  to  (^er  a  second  amendment 
which  would  cut  out  $203  million  for 
the  phase  n  deployment. 

We  have  q;>ent  today  for  the  anti- 
balllstic-misslle  system  a  total  of  $4.3 
billion  for  research  and  development, 
$550  million  for  procurement,  and  $1 
bllllan  for  military  constmetion.  In  the 
bill  that  we  have  before  us  today  we  are 
laying  the  foundation  to  add  on  addi- 
tionally this  year  $660.4  million  for 
procurement  which  includes  the  $303 
million  for  the  phase  n  procurement, 
$365  million  for  additional  reseitfch  and 
devel<s»ient,  $357  million  will  be  In  the 
military  construction  bill  which  will 
come  out  of  oar  committee  later  this 
year,  $158  million  for  other  research  and 
devdc^ment  on  antt-balllstic-miBSile  sys- 
tems, $53  million  for  (^leratton  uid 
maintenance,  $14  million  for  personnel 
compensation,  or  a  total  this  year  which 
will  dther  be  in  this  bill,  the  military 
construction  bill,  or  the  military  mpro- 
priations  bill,  of  a  total  of  $1,608  billion. 

Mr.  Chsdrman,  I  do  not  think  we  need 
an  awful  lot  of  new  argiiments  against 
the  anti-balllstic-mlssUe  syston  this  year. 
There  are  a  lot  of  them  available.  I  think 
the  arguments  that  we  gave  2  years  ago 
and  last  year  against  the  syston  are 
very  cogent  and  appropriate  today. 

I  said  last  year  I  do  not  believe  the  antt- 
ballistic-misslle  system  makes  much 
sense.  It  is  dearly  costly  and  ineffective. 
It  is  very,  very  expoodve  for  the  very, 
very  limited  objective  that  oould  be  sat- 
isfactorily handled  with  other  eidsting 
hardware,  and  there  is  actual  question 
as  to  its  effectivenfat6  under  battle  con- 
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dltions.  There  Is  no  doubt  It  creates 
massiTe  real  estate,  personnel,  training, 
and  related  problems  never  before  at- 
tempted by  modem  man  and,  »j«iiming 
it  is  successful.  It  can  lead  to  added  esca- 
lation between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union. 

I  think  we  have  found  this  year  that  Is 
exactly  what  has  happened.  The  Soviets 
have  escalated.  Now  we  are  responding 
to  that  escalation  with  the  phase  II  ABM 
program  right  now. 

I  say  that  we  do  not  build  a  school  un- 
less you  have  two- thirds  support  for  the 
bonds.  Again  last  year  we  supported  an 
ABM  system  with  a  50-50  vote  in  the 
Senate  and  the  50  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate who  voted  agaoist  the  system  it  Just 
so  happens  represent  58  percent  of  the 
American  public. 

So  we  have  a  minority  supported  pro- 
gram at  the  present  program,  and  I  have 
real  reservations  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  Senate  is  going  to  support  this  pro- 
gram again  this  year.  For  that  very  rea- 
son, unless  you  have  a  strong  polarity 
and  strong  support  for  a  program,  I  do 
not  think  It  is  worthwhile  to  get  into  this 
$10  billion  or  $12  billion  or  multiblllion- 
dollar  training  programs. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEOGETT.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Why  would  not  the  gen- 
tleman accept  a  vote  of  the  House  on 
this?  

Mr.  LEGOETT.  As  the  gentleman  will 
recall,  we  had  a  very  restricted  vote  in 
the  House  last  year  as  we  had  this  year, 
and  we  were  unable  to  get  a  clear  vote 
on  the  issue  of  curtailment  of  procure- 
ment alone  on  the  ABM  and  allow  re- 
search and  development  to  go  ahead. 

If  the  gentleman  would  allow  us  to 
have  a  recommltal  vote  this  year  and 
limit  it  Just  to  phase  n  of  the  ABM  pro- 
gram. I  would  almost  support  it  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  The  gentleman  Is  talk- 
ing about  last  year  and  he  spoke  about 
the  other  body.  What  was  the  vote  in 
the  House  last  year? 

Mr.  LEQOETT.  The  vote  on  a  very  ob- 
scure amendment  for  the  ABM.  we  got 
141  votes  ag|Unst  them.  I  do  not  think 
I  voted  against  the  recommltal  at  that 
time.      

Mr.  RIVERS.  What  about  our  crowd? 

Mr.  LBOOETT.  I  do  not  know  about 
"our  crowd." 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEGOETT.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
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Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  rise,  first  of  all,  to  commend  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Lxcgctt) 
for  his  leadership  in  the  fight  to  prevent 
the  United  States  from  further  escalating 
the  arms  race  by  proceedinc  with  the 
deployment  of  an  anti-balUstic-missile 
system.  I  support  his  amendment.  Its 
adoption  would  signal  support  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  the  con- 
cept that  we  have  a  fully  adequate  sys- 
tem of  security,  now  and  in  the  foresee- 
able future,  based  on  the  principle  that 
the  United  States  could  and  would  re- 


spond to  any  nuclear  attack  upon  it. 
whether  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  Com- 
munist China  or  any  other  power,  by  in- 
fiicting  intolerable  destniction  on  the  at- 
tacker. This  principle  of  deterrence,  dis- 
agreeable and  unpleasant  as  it  is,  haa 
been  fundamental  to  our  strategic  secu- 
rity ever  since  World  War  n  and  it  will 
continue  to  be  fimdamental  in  the  fu- 
ture. There  is  no  evidence  that  the  Chi- 
nese Communists  or  any  other  power  are 
so  irrational  as  to  invite  destruction 
upon  themselves. 

Again  and  again  in  debating  amend- 
ments to  this  bill  the  chairman  and 
some  members  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  have  told  us  that  U.S.  se- 
curity will  be  Jeopardized  if  the  Con- 
gress does  not  approve  the  Pentagon's 
desires  for  bigger  and  better  weapons 
systems.  Yesterday  we  were  told  that  it 
was  absolutely  essential  that  the  United 
States  proceed  to  deploy  MIRVs.  To- 
day we  are  told  the  same  thing  about 
the  latest  plans  for  expanding  the  Safe- 
guard ABM  syst«n. 

All  this  is  right  in  line  with  the  recent 
scare  campaign  mounted  by  the  Nixon 
administration.  Secretary  Laird  has  been 
trying  to  give  the  impression  that  the 
Soviets  are  accelerating  the  rate  of  de- 
ployment of  their  SS-9  land-based  mis- 
siles, when  the  rate  has  actually  slowed 
down,  since  no  new  sites  for  SS-9  launch- 
ers have  been  detected  since  last  August. 
Dr.  John  Poster,  Director  of  Defense  Re- 
search, made  headlines  by  charging  that 
"giant  hen  house  radars"  had  been 
erected  in  the  Soviet  Union,  foreshadow- 
ing extensive  ABM  capabilities:  he  did 
not  say  that  these  hen  houses  had  first 
been  detected  years  ago  and  are  con- 
sidered highly  viilnerable  to  attack.  The 
President  himself  added  to  the  panic 
atmosphere,  charging  that  opponents  of 
ABM  and  MIRV  would  concede  to  the 
Soviet  Union  military  supremacy. 

These  speeches  comprise  a  combina- 
tion of  long-known  facts  trotted  out  as 
something  new  and  ominous,  exaggera- 
tions and  distortions,  and  a  system  of 
conjuring  up  remote  contingencies  for 
the  future  as  if  they  present  a  "real  and 
present  danger"  requiring  immediate  ac- 
tion. 

The  basic  case  made  by  the  adminls- 
traUon  for  the  Safeguard  ABM  system 
has  been  an  alleged  potential  threat  to 
our  Minutemen  if  the  Soviets  continue 
to  deploy  SS-9's  at  the  rate  of  the  last  2 
years  and  will  be  able  to  equip  them  with 
accurate  MIRVs.  This  Is  pure  supposi- 
tion. Even  if  it  should  prove  to  be  true, 
we  would  still  have  a  fully  adequate  de- 
terrent force  in  our  bombers  and  sub- 
marines. 

As  I  pointed  out  on  the  floor  yesterday, 
the  Congress  is  constantly  being  bad- 
gered to  take  steps  based  on  a  fear  of 
what  the  Soviets  might  do  In  the  future. 
What  the  advocates  of  these  steps  always 
fail  to  point  out  is  what  the  Soviets  will 
be  bound  to  do  in  response  to  our  escala- 
tion through  the  deployment  of  weapons 
systems  such  as  the  ABM  and  the  MIRV. 
The  Pentagon,  as  it  stresses  the  risks 
involved  in  restraint,  never  seems  to  be 
concerned  with  the  risks  Involved  in  go- 
ing ahead  full  speed  with  the  arms  race. 
For  myself.  I  believe  that  our  security 


can  be  best  pursued  through  a  system  of 
balanced  deterrents,  maintained  at  a  rea- 
sonable level  through  the  process  of 
mutual  restraint,  and  through  negotia- 
tions for  controls  and  limitations  such  as 
are  now  underway  in  Vienna.  Down  this 
road  lies  not  only  greater  security,  but 
also  the  opportunity  to  cut  back  on  our 
fantastic  military  spending  and  to  begin 
to  give  the  necessary  priorities  to  our 
needs  here  at  home. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  In  re- 
cent months,  I  have  spoken  out  repeated- 
ly on  the  pressing  need  we  have  in  this 
country  in  the  early  1970's  to  restructure 
and  reevaluate  our  national  goals  or 
priorities.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  bill  to- 
day, at  this  time,  is  the  proper  place  to 
begin.  In  recent  days,  segments  of  our 
domestic  economy  have  suffered  reverses 
which  remind  many  of  us  in  this  Cham- 
ber of  the  late  1920s.  This  week  the  sav- 
ings of  millions  of  Americans  In  securities 
went  down  precipitously  while  we  have 
at  the  same  time  the  worst  price  inflation 
that  the  Nation  has  known  in  a  decade. 
Unemployment  levels  have  recently 
reached  a  6-year  high.  While  this  goes 
on,  the  White  House  seems  disinclined  or 
powerless  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to 
reverse  or  retard  the  fateful  cycle  of 
recession  that  seems  to  be  occurring. 

In  Southeast  Asia,  the  administration's 
policy  of  Vletnamization  and  withdrawal 
apparently  is  being  massively  subverted 
with  the  war  daily  spreading  to  Laos  and 
Cambodia.  In  other  words,  we  see  before 
us  absolutely  no  light  at  either  end  of  our 
domestic  or  international  tunnels.  I 
therefore  believe  that  in  these  particular 
dark  days  we  must  go  very,  very  slowly 
indeed  In  any  new  areas  of  military 
prociu-ement. 

I  will  therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  vote 
against  the  authorization  in  the  bill  for 
the  development  of  the  Safegriard  mis- 
sUe  system.  Yesterday,  I  voted  for  the 
amendments  that  were  offered  to  cut 
some  of  the  fat  out  of  the  bill.  I  was  dis- 
appointed that  we  were  not  able  to  elim- 
inate the  $200  million  contained  in  the 
bill  which  provides  legislative  backing 
for  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  Pack- 
ard's negotiations  with  Lockheed  Air- 
craft over  the  gigantic  cost  overruns  in- 
volved in  the  C-5A  contract.  In  my 
Judgment,  this  is  literally  throwing  good 
money  after  bad.  I  am  for  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  company  getting  together 
and  working  out  their  mistakes  without 
it  costing  the  American  taxpayers  addi- 
tional millions  of  dollars.  Mr.  Chairman, 
it  is  this  very  kind  of  military  planning 
and  spending  which  has  tinged  our  pre- 
viously hallowed  Pentagon  with  credi- 
bility problems. 

I  was  also  disappointed  that  the 
amendment  failed  that  would  have  de- 
leted the  $475.2  million  requested  for  the 
procurement  of  the  Mlnuteman  m.  the 
MIRV.  and  the  ICBM.  This  amendment 
would  not  have  stopped  this  program  but 
merely  deferred  procurement  of  the  mis- 
siles pending  completion  of  the  current 
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SALT  talks.  We  could  have  continued  the 
research  and  development  aspects  of  this 
program  but  delayed  the  actual  procure- 
ment of  hardware.  If  our  efforts  to  reach 
some  accommodation  with  the  Soviet 
Union  on  disarmament  fail,  then  the 
Mlnuteman  m  deployment  could  be  un- 
dertaken and  procurement  Initiated.  In 
essence,  I  felt  that  this  amendment  would 
have  given  great  force  and  effect  to  the 
action  taken  earlier  this  year  by  the  Sen- 
ate when  it  passed  Senate  Resolution  211 
by  the  vote  of  72  to  6,  which  urged  Pres- 
ident Nixon  to  propose  a  bilateral  halt  on 
new  strategic  weapons  systems  deploy- 
ment Inclu'^'ng  the  MIRV  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  SALT  talks. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  intend  to  vote 
for  the  efficiency  sabstitute  bill  which 
will  be  introduced  today  as  an  amend- 
ment by  my  distinguished  colleagxie  from 
PennsylTuiia.  This  substitute  measure 
will  be  identical  to  the  version  reported 
by  the  committee  but  will  contain.  In 
its  terms,  an  across-the-board  efficiency 
cut  of  6  percent.  In  effect,  this  bill  will 
reduce  the  committee  measure  by  about 
$1  billion.  It  will  contain,  under  title  IV, 
a  proTlslon  that  will  prohibit  the  Oor- 
emment  from  making  payments  to  U>ek- 
heed  until  the  Congress  has  been  ad- 
vised of  the  arrangements  for  untangling 
the  financial  relationships  that  exists 
between  the  Government  and  Lock- 
heed. This  Is  particularly  Important  In 
Ught  of  other  important  weapon  sys- 
tems contracted  currently  to  Lo^heed 
Induding  the  S3-A's  and  the  Scram  mis- 
sile that  have  already  exhibited  signlfl- 
cant  coet  overruns.  Tlie  efficiency  sub- 
stitute Mil  will  contain,  again  under  title 
IV.  the  leglalatlTe  basis  for  quarterly 
OAO  rqxirts  to  the  Congress  on  major 
weapons  systems  and  provide  the  GAO 
with  subpena  power  to  audit  defense 
eontraetor  books.  Tht  sad  story  of  the 
F-lll's  and  the  C-5A  cost  overruns  are 
Indeed  eloquent  testimony  to  the  ef- 
fect that  we  need  GAO  oversight  in 
these  areas. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 

gentleman  from  Crilfomla  has  expired. 

(Mr.  LEGGETT  asked  and  was  given 

permission  to  proceed  for  an  additional 

6  minutes.) 

Mr.  OUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  win  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  OUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope 
that  the  gentleman  will  not  mind  or  ob- 
ject to  a  facetious  comment,  but  I  know 
of  his  desire  to  have  the  right  to  offer 
a  motion  to  recommit.  I  would  suggest 
to  him  that  the  Republican  Party  Is  the 
minority  party  and  has  that  right.  So  we 
will  be  glad  to  accept  his  application  for 

membership. 

Mr.  LEGOETT.  I  would  reply  that  on 
this  recommittal,  and  I  would  do  it.  as 
long  as  I  could  get  out  afterward. 

But  I  would  say  this  on  this  question 
of  what  about  the  ABM  system— it  is  a 
massive  escalation? 

We  said  last  year  we  were  talldng 
about  a  $10  billion  system  and  this  is 
not  the  end.  When  Mr.  Packard  and  Sec- 
retary Laird  came  before  our  committee 
this  year,  wliat  they  were  talking  about 


was  escalation  which  they  readily  ad- 
mitted was  $1.6  billion  in  Just  1  year. 
We  asked  them  if  we  had  the  ultimate 
in  system  and  control  last  year  how  does 
it  so  happen  that  we  have  additional 
costs  this  year? 

He  said  that  we  have  a  thing  called 
price  increases. 

I  asked  how  much  was  that?  He  said 
it  was  $450  million. 

The  cost-of-living  increase  for  1  year, 
and  it  is  going  to  take  us  10  years  to 
build  this  system  so  extrapolate  that 
and  you  have  about  $4.5  billion  costs  in 
cost-of-living  increases. 

Then  they  said  we  have  another  esca- 
lation. 

I  said,  "What  is  that?"  They  said  that 
is  the  stretching  out  of  the  program. 

You  did  not  give  us  an  ABM  program 
last  year,  as  fast  as  we  thought  we  could 
get  ready  to  b\iild  it— $550  million  for 
that  stretchout. 

I  said,  "Is  that  the  end?"  They  said, 
"No.  there  is  another  thing  called  de- 
sign changes." 

I  said.  "How  could  you  have  a  design 
change  added  on?" 

I  asked  how  we  could  have  additional 
design  changes  when  we  had  spent  $4 
union  to  design  the  ultimate  program 
presented  last  year. 

Now  we  have  $680  million  worth  of 
design  changes  and  that  was  the  amount. 
I  said  "Is  that  all?"  They  said  that  we 
are  working  on  the  Improved  Spartan. 
I  said,  'T>o  you  have  figru'es  on  that?" 
He  said,  "No." 

I  said,  "Maybe  you  could  give  us  a 
guess?" 

They  came  up  with  maybe  a  half  bil- 
lion dollars  for  the  improved  Spartan  to 
attack  the  improved  Soviet  missUes.  That 
might  be  launched  in  a  flat  trajectory 
from  perhaps  some  submarines  that 
might  be  constructed  sometime  in  the 
future.  So  we  have  had  two  add-on  plus 
a  thing  called  the  missile  site  radar  sys- 
tem— MSR. 

Why?  Because  the  syston  we  designed 
last  year  might  be  overrun. 
How  much  was  that? 
We  do  not  know. 
Make  a  guess. 

That  might  be  another  $200  million. 
You  add  all  these  things  up  and  you 
have  an  escalation  in  1  year  of  $2.35 
billion. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  I  yield  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee. 

BCr.  RIVERS.  Would  the  gentleman's 
position  be  different  if  he  knew  that  the 
Chinese  Communists  had  an  ICBM? 

Mr.  LEOGETT.  I  think  not.  I  think  we 
can  presume  that  the  Chinese,  having 
launched  an  orbiting  vehicle,  certainly 
have  the  capability  to  design  and  laimch 
a  modified  projectile  which  is  known  as 
an  ICBM. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  How  do  we  know  that 
the  booster  to  which  the  gentleman  has 
referred  is  not  capable  of  projecting  an 
ICBM? 

Mr.  LBOOETT.  I  think  this.  We  are 
going  to  have  to  live  on  trust  of  the 
Chtneee  for  the  next  5,  6,  <»>  7  years, 
until  we  get  an  ABM  system  constructed. 


I  say  that  if  we  can  live  on  diplomacy 
and  balance  of  power,  with  our  tremoi- 
dous  20.000  warhead  caixUjillty  of  ther- 
monuclear bombs  and  warheads,  if  we 
can  live  on  that  for  the  next  5  years 
while  we  are  designing  this  system 
against  the  Chinese,  certainly  it  does  not 
make  a  lot  of  sense  to  say.  Well,  we  are 
going  to  design  a  system  and  in  5  years, 
we  are  going  to  be  protected,  when  we 
need  protection  from  the  Chinese  today 
and  we  do  not  have  It.  I  think  the  best 
protection  against  the  Chinese  is  the 
same  kind  of  protection  we  have  against 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  that  is  a  balance 
of  thermonuclear  destruction.  That  is 
what  we  have  today.  And  I  think  that  is 
necttsarily  oiu:  best  defense. 

I  think  we  have  got  a  program  that 
we  are  funding  in  this  bill  known  as 
ULMS,  Underwater  Long-range  Missile 
System  that  gives  much  better  laang  for 
the  buck'  than  the  ABM. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Callf<nnia  has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Rivkss.  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Lkggktt  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  2Vt  additional 
minutes.)      

Mr.  LEGOETT.  The  ULMS  submarine, 
which  many  of  us  who  are  for  a  reduc- 
tion of  defense  spending  support,  seems 
to  be  a  very  cost-effective  vehicle.  It  has 
24  tubes  and  is  buried  at  the  bottom  of 
the  sea.  It  is  perhaps  two  or  three  times 
the  size  of  the  Polaris  submarine  fully 
MIRVed.  I  do  not  think  you  can  have 
it  both  ways.  I  do  itot  think  you  «an  be 
against  MIRV  and  be  against  the  ABM. 
That  is  my  personal  view.  I  think  we  get 
more  bang  out  of  a  buck  from  the  MIRV 
system  than  from  the  ABM.  Tlie  total 
purpose  of  the  $12  billion  ABM  system  is 
to  assure  that  200  missiles  will  survive 
In  the  middle  1970's  and  middle  1980's.  I 
think  if  you  get  200  missUes  out  of  one 
ULMS  submarine,  and  we  know  we  have 
that  capability,  we  will  have  a  much 
more  cost-effective  system. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LBOOETT.  I  yitid  to  the  gentle- 
man from  MissourL 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Did  I  correctly  under- 
stand the  gentleman  to  say  that  under 
the  ULMS  system.  24  tubes  would  be 
buried  in  the  bottom  of  the  sea?  If  so, 
would  they  not  be  Just  as  vulnerable  as 
some  of  our  land-baaed  vdiieles? 

Mr.  LEOGETT.  They  would  be  mobile. 
Ttoeg  could  be  moved.  We  have  a  good 
capability  to  tie  all  of  that  down. 

Mr.  NEDZL  Mr.  Chaizman.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LBOOETT.  I  yield  to  ibe  gentle- 
man from  BCehlgan. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding.  I  take  this  oppwtunity  of  com- 
mending the  gentleman  for  his  out- 
standing work  in  respect  to  the  ABM  sys- 
tem, and  I  wish  to  associate  myself  with 
his  remarks. 

Mr.  LEGOETT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much.  We  have  today  a  total,  as 
pointed  out  in  our  report  last  year,  now 
projected  for  the  middle  1970's,  not  the 
4,000  warheads  that  were  admitted  by 
Secretary  Laird  or  the  9,000  projeeted 
warheads,  projected  by  Secretary  Laird— 
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but  by  the  time  you  MIRV  all  these  pro> 
muns  and  Include  tactical  warheads  and 
ICRV  and  warheads  In  the  P-111  and 
B-1,  we  will  hare  better  than  20,000 
ICBM's  and  thermonuclear  warheads — 
and  I  think  that  Is  plenty  to  deter  a  first 
strike. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  consider  some 
facts  of  strategic  military  life,  as  they 
apply  to  the  ABM. 

First  A  first  strike  against  the  United 
States  Is  Impossible,  and  will  remain  so 
in  the  foreseeable  future. 

Let  me  emphasize  what  is  required  for 
such  a  first  strike. 

The  generally  accepted  rule  of  thumb 
is  that  400  one-megaton  warheads  or  the 
equivalent  deUvered  to  the  Soviet  Union 
would  in  effect  destroy  their  society.  We 
presently  have  more  than  4,200  wsu-heads 
In  our  strategic  weapons,  plus  many  more 
mounted  on  so-called  tactical  aircraft 
which  ring  the  Soviet  Union  and  which, 
"tactical"  or  otherwise,  could  strike  deep 
and  hard,  particularly  if  they  were  sent 
on  ooe-way  missions. 

This  is  the  problem  facing  a  Soviet 
general  considering  a  first  strike: 

He  must  be  able  to  destroy  our  hard- 
ened Minuteman  and  Titan  silos  before 
they  can  be  emptied.  He  must  be  able  to 
destroy  our  manned  bombers  and  tacti- 
cal aircraft  be/ore  they  can  take  off,  or 
else  rely  on  his  antiaircraft  defenses  to 
take  them  out  once  they  arrive  over  his 
territory.  He  must  have  every  one  of  our 
deployed  and  In-translt  missile  subma- 
rines pinpointed  and  ready  for  Instant 
destruction. 

More  importantly,  he  must  have  abso- 
hiie  confidence  In  his  ability  to  do  all  of 
these  things  and  to  do  them  simultane- 
ously, because  if  only  10  percent  of  our 
forces  get  through,  his  society  Is  de- 
stroyed. 

The  Impossibility  of  a  simultaneous 
attack  against  manned  bombers  and 
hardened  siloe.  and  the  impossibility  of 
any  attack  against  our  missile  sub- 
marines, have  been  discussed  at  great 
length  and  I  shall  not  belabor  the  point. 
But  I  suggest  that  the  development  of 
the  thermonuclear  warhead  has  ruled 
out  the  possibility  of  a  first  strike  by 
dther  of  the  great  powers  against  the 
other  TlrtuaUy  forever,  regardless  of 
technological  developments. 

I  say  this  because  of  the  fantastlcaUy 
high  confidence  levels  required.  Let  us 
suppose,  for  example,  that  the  Soviets 
devtitV  some  as-yet-undreamed-of  sub- 
marine technique  which  appears  to  be 
effective.  It  cannot  be  tested  under  real- 
istic conditions.  They  will  never  know 
what  countermeasures  we  have  until  they 
are  faced  with  them  in  combat  and  must 
overcome  them  on  the  first  try.  The 
history  of  untried  advsmoed  weapons 
systems  living  up  to  theoretical  expecta- 
tions has  not  been  good.  As  one  of  many 
examples,  before  the  air  war  over  North 
Vietnam  began  we  estimated  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  Soviet  SAM-2  missile  to 
50  percent,  but  in  practice  iU  effective- 
ness turned  out  to  be  only  2  percent. 

Consider  the  disastrous  effect  of  such 
a  miscalculation  on  the  part  of  a  Soviet 
first-strike  planner.  If  only  10  percent 
of  our  Poseidon  fleet  survived  long 
enough  to  launch  lU  missiles,  the  Soviet 


Union  would  receive  more  than  400  war- 
heads, each  twice  as  big  as  the  Nagasaki 
bomb.  If  we  turned  out  to  have  a  counter- 
measure  that  enabled  our  entire  fieet  to 
survive,  Russia  would  be  showered  by 
over  4,000  of  these  warheads,  plus  more 
than  200  larger  Polaris  A-3  warheads. 
The  Soviet  planner  would  face  a  similar 
problem  with  regard  to  a  preemptive 
attack  against  our  ICBM's  and  our 
manned  aircraft,  and  his  problems  would 
be  supercompounded  by  the  need  to 
carry  out  all  elements  of  his  attack 
simultaneously. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  suggest  that  the  prob- 
lem is  Insoluble.  One  would  have  to  be 
absolutely  insane  to  risk  one's  national 
existence  on  the  possibility  that  an  un- 
tried and  highly  complex  weapons  sys- 
tem would  approach  100  percent  eftec- 
tiveness.  And  coming  back  to  reality,  the 
Soviet  Union  could  double  its  projected 
military  budget  for  the  next  10  years, 
and  it  would  still  not  approach  even  a 
theoretical  first  strike  capability. 

Second.  Granting  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment that  we  need  to  Improve  our  de- 
terrent, the  Safeguard  ABM  gives  us  less 
deterrence  for  our  money  than  any  of 
several  other  options  available  to  us. 

The  Department  of  Defense  claims 
Safeguard  will  increase  the  number  of 
survivable  Minuteman  ICBM's  from 
about  100  to  about  300.  So  granting  the 
dubious  assumption  that  Safeguard  will 
perform  up  to  expectations  In  a  heavy 
sophisticated  surprise  attack,  and  grant- 
ing the  even  more  dubious  assumption 
that  the  Soviets  will  tailor  their  offense 
to  maximize  the  effectiveness  of  Safe- 
guard, we  find  ourselves  proposing  to 
spend  upwards  of  $12  billion  in  order  to 
Increase  our  survivable  deterrent  by 
about  200  ICBM's. 

Let  us  compare  this  with  our  other 
options. 

For  perhaps  one-sixth  the  price  of 
Safegxiard  we  could  buy  200  additional 
Minuteman  m  missiles  with  silos.  I  do 
not  recommend  this  course,  both  because 
It  could  be  considered  provocative  and 
because  its  deterrent  effect  would  even- 
tually be  washed  out  by  improvements  In 
Soviet  MIRV  accuracy.  But  at  least  in 
the  short  run  it  offers  a  cost  exchange 
ratio  of  about  1  to  1,  which  Is  a  great 
deal  more  than  can  be  said  for  Safe- 
guard. I  should  also  note  that  the  lead 
time  for  this  option  is  only  2  or  3  years, 
as  opposed  to  5  years  for  Safeguard.  We 
could  thus  afford  to  do  nothing  for  a 
year  while  we  await  SALT  developments. 
For  perhaps  one-half  the  price  of  Safe- 
guard, we  could  superharden  all  1.000  of 
our  existing  Minuteman  ICBM's.  I  do  not 
recommend  this  course  either,  because  it 
too  would  in  time  be  washed  out  by  im- 
provements in  Soviet  missile  accuracy. 
But,  assuming  the  technical  problems 
can  be  worked  out,  it  would  serve  to 
extend  the  deterrent  life  of  Minuteman 
by  several  years,  which  is  more  than 
Safeguard  would  do.  And  whereas  Safe- 
guard would  be  the  most  complex  device 
in  the  history  of  man.  with  all  the  pos- 
sibility of  failure  that  Implies,  hard  rock 
silos  would  be  simple  and  reliable. 
Against  the  threat  for  which  Safeguard 
Is  designed,  superhardenlng  would  save 
far  more  than  200  ICBM's.  Finally,  su- 


perhardenlng differs  from  Safeguard  in 
that  it  Is  totally  nonprovocative.  Once 
we  have  set  up  production  lines  for 
Sprint  missiles  and  missile  site  radars, 
the  Russians  might  expect  us  to  build  a 
few  more  and  put  them  around  our  cities, 
which  in  a  sense  would  make  them  pro- 
vocative first-strike  weapons.  But  one 
cannot  superharden  a  city. 

Now  let  us  consider  the  option  of  put- 
ting the  Safeguard  money  into  an  un- 
dersea deterrent.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  de- 
terrence we  could  gain  in  this  way  stag- 
gers the  imagination. 

Let  us  consider  what  we  could  gain  by 
putting  this  money  into  the  underwater 
long-range  missile  system,  known  as 
ULMS. 

One  of  the  most  important — probably 
the  most  important — factor  affecting 
missile  submarine  safety  Is  the  volume 
of  water  in  which  it  can  operate.  By 
increasing  the  missile  range  from  the 
present  Poseidon  and  Polaris  2,500-3.000 
miles  to  5.000-8,000  miles,  ULMS  would 
convert  the  Soviet  Union's  antisubmarine 
problems  from  impossible  to  superlmpos- 
sible.  We  could  even  station  these  ships  in 
controlled  environments  such  as  our  own 
great  Inland  bodies  of  water.  I  suggest 
that  the  Soviets  would  find  it  somewhat 
difficult  to  conduct  antisubmarine  war- 
fare In  Lake  Superior  or  the  Mississippi 
River. 

Official  cost  estimates  of  this  program 
are  not  yet  available,  but  as  a  rough 
estimate  it  appears  that  for  the  cost  of 
Safeguard  we  could  build  a  fieet  with 
approximately  the  same  number  of  war- 
heads as  the  Poseidon  fieet  now  under 
construction — that  Is,  about  6,000  MIRV  ' 
units.  In  addition  to  being  supersecure, 
ULMS  would  be  more  effective  than 
Poseidon  because  its  longer  time  on  sta- 
tion would  permit  a  larger  proportion  i.f 
the  fleet  to  be  deployed  at  any  given 
time.  Finally,  the  advanced  technology 
required  for  ULMS  is  modest  compared 
to  that  for  Safegiuutl,  and  the  main- 
tenance costs  would  be  nominal. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  emphasize  that 
ULMS  could  mean  the  end  of  the  arms 
race.  Once  we  built  it,  there  would  be 
no  need  to  increase  it,  and  no  need  to 
further  protect  it.  The  strategic  weap- 
ons business  would  be  reduced  to  the 
relatively  inexpensive  task  of  developing 
advanced  warheads  to  keep  ahead  of  pos- 
sible city-defense  ABM  developments. 
We  could  gradually  retire  our  manned 
bombers  and  land-based  ICBM's.  We 
could  cancel  the  Minuteman  m  and  B-1 
programs.  This  is  cost  effectiveness. 

But  instead,  we  are  choosing  the  most 
ineffective  and  cost-ineffective  of  all  our 
options. 

Third.  Ballistic  missile  defense,  like 
Vietnam,  is  a  bottomless  pit  that  will 
swallow  as  much  of  our  national  treasure 
as  we  care  to  throw  into  it.  and  still  cry 
for  more. 

Already  we  are  seeing  ourselves  being 
sucked  onto  the  coet-escalation  tread- 
mill. I  am  not  referring  merely  to  the 
20-percent  Increase  in  total  system  cost 
estimates  which  occurred  in  the  past 
year,  although  that  is  nothing  to  sneeze 
at.  More  ImportanUy,  I  refer  to  the  fact 
that,  while  last  year  Mr.  Laird  told  us 
SafegTiard  as  proposed  would  defend  our 
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Minuteman  from  a  heavy  Soviet  attack, 
now  he  tells  us  Safeguard  will  not  be 
enough;  we  will  need  more.  This  is  going 
to  go  on  forever;  if  we  are  gullible  enough 
to  let  it. 

In  our  additional  and  dissenting  views 
on  this  bill.  Congressmen  Nedzi.  Pikb, 
STArroRB.  Whxlan,  and  I  discussed  how 
an  offense-defense  arms  race  places  the 
defense  in  a  progressively  more  disad- 
vantageous position.  Today  I  will  merely 
point  out,  if  the  offense  were  to  attack 
with  10.000  warheads,  even  a  90-percent 
effective  defense  would  not  be  noticeably 
better  than  no  defense  at  all.  And  the 
cost  of  this  defense,  assuming  It  to  be 
possible,  would  certainly  exceed  a  hun- 
dred billion  dollars. 

I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  the  existence 
of  some  Qod-given  principle  that  ther- 
monuclear missile  offense  shall  always 
be  placed  ahead  of  the  defense.  But  I  do 
suggest  it  is  an  empirical  fact  of  life,  and 
will  remain  so  throughout  the  forseeable 
future.  Every  dollar  we  spend  on  ABM 
can  and  surely  will  be  offset  by  the  Sov- 
iet expenditure  of  a  few  cents  on  their 
missUe  offense.  And  the  way  these 
things  always  go,  the  Soviets  will  over- 
oompensate  for  our  ABM,  leaving  us  in 
the  end  less  secure  than  before  the  In- 
sane cycle  began. 

Fourth.  A  missile  defense  against 
China  ts  unnecessary.  No  one  denies  that 
a  Chinese  attack  on  the  United  States 
would  result  in  the  obliteration  of  their 
entire  country.  What  basis  do  we  have  for 
thinking  the  Chinese  would  commit  na- 
tional suicide  Just  for  the  satisfaction  of 
killing  a  few  million  Americans? 

All  the  evidence  points  to  the  opposite 
conclusion.  China  has  traditionally  been 
one  of  the  most  cautious  nations  in  the 
world  in  the  conduct  of  its  foreign  af- 
fairs. Today  it  has  no  troops  in  combat 
ansrwhere.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge, 
It  has  no  troops  stationed  outside  its 
borders.  Even  in  Vietnam,  it  has  yet  to 
commit  a  sliucle  combat  soldier — an  ex- 
ample we  would  have  done  well  to  emu- 
late. Since  China  now  has  Joined  the 
spaMC  age  nations,  surely  it  has  the  pow- 
ers today  to  launch  a  suicidal  ICBM 
attack.  We  will  not  be  able  to  stop 
her  for  5  years  with  the  ABM  at  most. 
Probabilities  dictate  that  if  China  does 
not  act  for  J  years  she  will  not  act. 

Fifth.  An  anti-Chinese  defense  is  not 
possible. 

Let  us  set  aside  for  the  moment  the 
question  of  whether  the  Chinese  would 
be  able  to  penetrate  or  overwhelm  the 
thin  area  defense  which  is  the  only  pro- 
tection Safeguard  would  give  our  popula- 
tion centers.  Let  us  consider  only  the 
alternative  methods  by  which  Chiixa 
could  kill  several  million  Americans. 

It  would  be  no  trick  at  all — ^it 
would  not  even  be  very  expensive — ^for 
the  Chinese  to  place  a  thousand  mega- 
tons abocutl  each  of  several  trawlers  or 
submarines,  and  to  detonate  these  off 
our  coasts.  The  resulting  tidal  waves 
would  cause  great  death  and  destruction; 
favorable  winds  would  enable  fallout  to 
wreak  even  greater  havoc. 

For  that  matter,  they  could  place  a 
thosuand  megatons  aboard  a  tramp 
steamer,  hoist  a  neutral-country  flag,  and 


sail  into  New  York  Harbor,  or  San  Fran- 
cisco, or  Baltimore,  or  all  at  once.  Such 
a  ship  could  be  entering  New  York  Har- 
bor this  very  minute,  for  all  we  know.  If 
any  Member  of  this  House  can  suggest 
a  practical  method  of  defense  against 
such  an  attack.  I  would  like  to  hear  It. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  sxiggest  that  ova  de- 
fense lies  in  our  deterrent  ability.  This  is 
not  ideal,  but  it  Is  all  we  have,  and  we 
had  better  learn  to  live  with  it.  We  must 
always  be  sure  that  our  deterrent  Is  more 
than  sufficient,  and  more  than  credible 
to  any  potential  aggressor.  We  must  al- 
ways provide  a  generous  safety  margin. 
But  we  must  also  rtigMngiiiah  between 
real  threats  and  Imaginary  threats.  And 
most  importantly,  we  must  rectify  our 
mistakes  rather  than  locking  ourselves 
into  them  and  compounding  them. 
Neither  the  present  Administration  nor 
its  predecessor  has  brought  credit  on  it- 
self by  beelnning  with  the  decision  that 
an  ABM  should  be  built  and  then  fran- 
tically changing  from  rationale  to  ra- 
tionale In  hope  of  finding  one  that  might 
seU. 

So  I  urge  Euloption  of  the  amendment 
to  strike  all  ABM  procurement  funds. 
In  the  coming  fiscal  year,  it  will  save  us 
$660.4  million.  In  the  years  to  follow  it 
will  save  many  billions,  and  it  may  mark 
the  moment  when  we  began  to  turn  our 
resources  to  helping  our  citizens  instead 
of  tilting  at  windmills. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  genUeman  from 
New  York  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  remarks  of  the  genUeman 
who  preceded  me  in  the  well,  I  would 
like  to  remind  my  colleagues  that  last 
year,  after  the  most  extensive  dlscxis- 
slons,  both  in  our  committee  and  in 
public  forms  of  debate,  the  Congress 
voted  to  begin  a  phased  deployment  of 
the  Safeguard  anti-balllsttc-mlssile  sys- 
tem. At  that  time  the  opponents  of  the 
system  said  that  the  Soviet  threat  was 
overstated.  This  year,  however,  as  the 
committee  r^^ort  clearly  shows,  we  have 
learned  that  the  threat  was  understated 
last  year.  The  Soviets  have  gone  from 
230  to  280  SS-9  missiles  and,  at  the 
present  rate,  they  could  by  the  mld- 
1970's  provide  a  threat  that  would 
neutralize  the  deterrence  of  our  Minute- 
man  missiles. 

When  we  authorized  the  program  last 
year,  there  were  all  kinds  of  allegations 
that  it  would  wreck  the  chances  for  the 
SALT  talks.  In  point  of  fact,  if  anything 
our  aCKrmative  decisions  on  ABM  en- 
couraged the  Soviets  U-  seek  strategic 
arms  limitations  talks.  There  has  been 
no  evidence  of  any  kind  that  the  SALT 
talks  are  being  delayed  or  held  up  be- 
cause of  Safeguard.  There  has  been  no 
evidence  of  any  kind  that  the  Soviets 
consider  it  necessary  to  delay  their 
weapons  develcHunent  because  of  Safe- 
guard. 

When  the  ABM  was  de'oated  last  year, 
there  were  a  lot  of  allegations  cbout  the 
technical  feasibility  of  the  system.  Our 
review  this  year  showed  that  the  sys- 
tem is  proceeding  on  schedule.  The  test 
version  of  the  missile  site  radar  Is  work- 
ing well  at  Kwajalein.  The  work  on  the 


software  computer  programs,  the  most 
difficult  part  of  the  system.  Is  proceeding 
at  the  expected  rate.  And  there  is  no 
evidence  that  the  system  will  not  be 
able  to  meet  its  technological  goals.  The 
first  firing  of  a  missile  at  an  ICBM  will 
take  place  sometime  this  fall. 

In  short,  tiiere  has  been  no  evidence 
to  indicate  that  the  Congress  was  wrong 
in  the  decision  it  took  last  year  and 
much  evidence  to  indicate  that  it  was 
right.  There  Is,  therefore,  no  evidence  to 
indicate  a  tum-aroimd  shotild  be  taken 
at  this  time. 

In  addition,  oZ  course,  if  the  system 
was  stopped  now,  the  production  and 
construction  work  would  be  halted  and 
If  it  was  later  determined  the  system  was 
required  there  would  be  a  time  delay  of 
about  2  years  and  a  great  increase  in 
cost  on  the  order  of  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars. 

We  are  discussing  the  price  of  sur- 
vival. I  hope  the  amendment  will  be 
defeated. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  won- 
der If  we  can  arrive  at  some  point  to  cut 
off  debate  on  this  amendment. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  all  time 
expire  on  Uus  amendment  and  aU 
amendments  thereto  at  12:45. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  genUeman  from  South 
Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  genUeman  from  New  York  (Mr. 

Pncz).  

Mr  PIKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  express  my  support  of  this  amendment 
offered  by  my  colleague,  the  genUeman 
from  California  (.lii.  Lxccm)  who  has 
done  a  tremendous  amount  of  research 
on  this  subject  and  whose  arguments  I 
find  most  persuasive. 

We  are  embarking  on  the  business  of 
pouring  money  down  an  obviously  bot- 
tomless pit. 

We  are  this  year  spending  $1.6  billion 
on  a  program  whose  total  cost  has  in- 
creased $1.6  billion  in  1  year. 

The  thing  which  concerns  me  most 
about  our  ABM  system  today  is  the  fact 
that  without  any  question,  the  control  of 
the  firing  of  our  nuclear  ABM  weapons 
must,  if  the  system  is  to  work  at  all,  pass 
from  the  hands  of  humans  into  the 
hands  of  computers.  The  system  simply 
cannot  work  in  any  other  way.  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  Packard  this  year 
backed  off  from  his  statement  of  last 
year  to  the  effect  that  the  President 
would  retain  the  contnd  of  this  system. 
In  the  time  frame  within  which  an 
ABM  has  to  be  launched  it  is  Just  plain 
impossible  to  get  a  message  to  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  wherever  he 
may  be,  and  a  rational  decision  from 
him,  under  whatever  circimustances  he 
may  be  in,  whether  he  is  in  Rumania,  In 
the  Far  East,  at  a  ballgame  or  out  on  a 
sailboat  s(Mnewhere,  as  to  a  command 
decision  to  fire  the  weapon.  It  is  not  go- 
ing to  be  done  that  way.  It  is  going  to  be 
done  by  machinery. 
When  we  say  it  is  going  to  be  done  by 
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the  President  we  are  only  kidding  our- 
selves. The  flrlns  of  this  nuclear  system 
has  now  passed  into  the  thoughts  and 
hands  of  computers.  I  believe  it  is  a  very, 
very  sad  age  in  which  we  live. 

This  amendment  Is  a  thoroughly 
proper  amendment  and  should  be  ap- 
proved. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes   the    gentleman   from    California 
(Mr.  Lkgcztt). 
,        (By   unanimous   consent.    Mr.   Nedzi 
yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Lxccitt.) 

Mr.  LEOGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  be- 
heve  that  all  the  arguments  against  this 
system  are  in  the  Rzcoro  for  last  year 
and  are  in  the  dissenting  and  separate 
views  we  have  already  put  in  the  Rac- 
oao. 

One  thing  we  have  to  keep  In  mind 
is  that,  when  we  buy  the  ABM  system,  we 
still  have  an  opportimity  now.  of  course. 
not  to  buy  the  system  even  though  we 
have  spent  $4  billion  or  $5  billion  in  re- 
search and  for  construction  of  sites  and 
so  forth.  We  still  barely  have  our  foot 
in  the  door. 

What  we  are  buying  with  this  system, 
of  course.  Is  the  most  gigantic  fire  de- 
partment ever  known  to  mankind.  For 
the  first  time  this  year  we  have  the  fig- 
ures on  the  total  number  of  personnel 
who  are  going  to  be  required  to  man  this 
system  and  to  build  it 

A  $12  billion  system  of  course  does  not 
run  by  Itself.  When  we  say  $12  billion, 
we  do  not  include  the  continuous  oper- 
ating cost  of  this  fantastically  large  sys- 
tem. It  is  going  to  cost  us  a  billion  dol- 
lars a  year  at  a  minimum  to  run  the  sys- 
tem after  we  get  it.  to  pay  the  salaries 
and  to  pay  the  housekeeping,  even  if  we 
do  not  expand  the  system  to  more  than 
$12  billion,  and  a-«L»aiTniny  we  can  rely 
on  the  figures  we  have  so  far. 

What  we  are  buying  is  this:  Military 
personnel  to  run  the  system  perixtuaOy, 
12.550  men;  civilian  personnel  to  run  the 
system  perpetiiaDy.  6,870  civil  servants: 
for  a  total  of  19.420. 

If  this  system  is  like  the  ICBM  system 
that  we  have  we  will  re<iulre.  In  addi- 
tion to  that,  45,000  separate  contract  per- 
sonnel, who  «re  the  contract  personnel 
currently  attached  to  our  Minuteman 
m's  and  the  Titan  program  we  have, 
and  the  silos,  at  the  present  time. 

In  addiUoD.  we  would  have  the  «*'^rlfB 
of  the  people  to  build  the  system;  22.- 
300  production  people  plus  16,000  mili- 
tary personnel— for  a  total  of  102.720 
people. 

If  we  are  concerned  about  hifiaH<>n  in 
this  country-^and  certainly,  with  an  8.4 
percent  ficalatlon  in  the  coat  of  living  in 
the  15  months  since  President  Nixon  took 
office,  we  ahould  be— we  should  look 
around  to  try  to  figure  out  where  there 
Is  some  place  we  can  help  the  President, 
where  we  can  go  slow  for  a  year  or  two 
and  cut  down  on  expensive  hardware  and 
massive  escalatory  systems. 

I  believe  the  place  to  do  it  is  not  an 
across-the-board  cut  in  this  bill,  which  I 
certainly  do  not  support.  If  we  cannot 
flgiire  out  individuals  places  to  cut  thla 
bill,  after  working  on  it  all  year  long, 
certainly  we  ought  to  fold  up  our  tent! 
The  idace  to  cut  la  in  the  ABM  cya- 
tem.  We  hare  been  doing  R.  *  D.  for  a 
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great  many  years.  We  are  not  at  the 
ultimate  in  design  at  the  present  time. 
We  are  stUl  conducting  a  great  number 
of  tests  down  at  KwaJaleln.  We  can 
maintain  a  posture  with  the  state  of  the 
art  by  continuing  research  and  develop- 
ment. 

The  only  thing  my  amendment  would 
do  would  be  to  grind  to  a  halt  the  pro- 
curement of  this  missile  at  the  present 
time. 

It  makes  good  sense,  because  we  are 
talking  now  about  spending  $500  million 
to  develop  a  new  advanced  Spartan, 
which  is  a  long-range  missile  which  goes 
with  this  system.  Even  the  Spartan  we 
are  buying  today  is  not  what  we  ulti- 
mately intend  to  buy. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  The  gentleman  sug- 
gests that  there  will  be  a  considerable 
operational  expense  involved  in  the  cost 
of  men.  mllltanr  and  civilian,  to  man  this 
system.  The  gentleman  a  moment  ago 
mentioned  the  ULMS  system.  Would  he 
have  us  believe  there  would  be  no  ex- 
pense involved  in  operating  that  sys- 
tem  in  terms  of  military  and  civilian 
personnel? 

Mr.  LEGOETT.  I  am  glad  the  gentle- 
man brought  that  point  up,  because  op- 
posed to  the  100.000  people  it  will  take  to 
build  and  operate  this  fantastically  large 
ABM  system,  which  would  insure  200 
missiles  are  going  operation  in  the  1970's 
and  the  1980'8.  the  ULMS  system  will 
involve  the  use  of  10,000  shipyard  person- 
nel for  about  a  year,  to  construct  one 
submarine  which  would  have  the  same 
capability  as  the  entire  ABM  system. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Hie  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Raitdau.). 

Mr.  RANDAUj.  Mr.  Chairman,  last 
year  when  this  issue  was  discussed  it 
seemed  to  me  that  there  were  two  reasons 
that  the  opponents  gave  for  opposing  it. 
No.  1.  there  is  the  expense  involved  and 
they  said  it  would  lead  to  an  escalaUon. 
The  see<»id  was  that  it  would  not  work. 
WeU.  if  the  vote  was  difflcult  for  some  of 
our  colleagues  last  year,  then  on  those 
two  principal  arguments  it  should  be 
quite  a  bit  easio-  this  year. 

In  the  first  place,  the  argument  that 
our  priorities  should  be  reordered  is  no 
longer  valid,  because  this  has  been  done. 
Our  priorities  liave  been  reordered.  I  can- 
not give  you  the  figures,  but  it  runs  into 
several  billions  of  dollars.  I  am  sure  that 
many  Members  remember  the  closing  of 
the  bases  wiiich  came  to  about  $1.5  bil- 
lion in  savings.  There  was  about  $5  bil- 
lion in  one  phase  by  the  executive  branch 
alone  and  $1  or  $2  billion  in  the  differ- 
ence between  the  budget  and  the  final 
authorization  and  appropriation  last  year 
by  the  Congress. 

Now  let  us  look  at  this  argumert  as  to 
whether  this  will  wort  or  not.  Certainly 
ouf  Chief  Sxecutlve,  who  is  my  President 
and  your  President,  our  Coounander  in 
Chief,  has  the  greatest  military  sources 
of  intelligence  of  any  man  in  America. 
He  says  it  will  work.  But  we  do  not  have 
to  rely  on  that  source  alone  in  our  com- 
mittee. Some  of  the  information  is  classi- 


fled,  but  the  tests  have  been  going  on  for 
all  of  this  year,  since  last  year,  and  I  can 
report  to  you  that  these  tests  have  been 
successful.  That  is  the  difference  between 
the  situation  last  year  and  this  year. 
There  has  been  a  significant  reduction  lii 
military  expenditures.  The  system  has 
been  proved  in  the  KwaJaleln  tests  that 
It  will  work. 

As  we  approach  this  vote  those  two 
arguments  should  be  paramount  in  your 
minds. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  RANDALL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  gentleman 
yielding  before  he  leaves  that  point.  It  is 
a  relatively  simple  argrmient.  We  all  now 
accept  that  the  ABM  is  now  technologi- 
cally feasible.  We  need  the  defense.  But 
what  needs  to  be  said  here,  is  that  we 
are  arguing  from  a  humanitarian  point 
of  view  on  this  defensive  system  where 
we  are  absorbing  the  first  strike  delivery 
of  the  enemy  aggressor  and  saving  20  to 
60  million  American  lives.  That  is  argu- 
ment enough  for  me  Does  not  the  gentle- 
man agree? 
Mr.  RANDALL.  Thank  you.  Dr.  Hall 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr 
Fraser). 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Olsen 
yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  PiAsn  ) 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  one  of 
the  reasons  given  for  the  United  States 
I  think,  to  go  ahead  with  the  ABM  sys- 
tem is  that  the  Soviets  are  building  an 
ABM  system.  This  argument  is  fallacious 
The  Soviet  ABM  system  has  not  given 
them  any  Increase  in  security  because  it 
is  so  easy  for  the  United  States  to  satu- 
rate and  overcome  the  Soviet  ABM  de- 
fense. Similarly  it  is  wasteful  and  unwise  . 
for  us  to  build  an  ABM  system  expecting 
tt  to  give  us  any  significant  defense  from 
»he  Soviet  Union. 

I  think  it  is  worth  taking  a  moment  to 
notice  what  the  Soviet  Union  is  doing. 
Around  Moscow  there  is  a  launching  sys- 
tem that  has  been  under  oonstruetion. 
Today  they  have  some  62  or  84  launchers 
in  place  and  it  is  said  that  they  are  opera- 
tional. What  kind  of  a  deterrent  or  a 
threat  does  that  pose  to  American  offen- 
sive weapons?  Let  me  teU  you  how  small 
a  deterrent  It  would  be  to  an  American 
MIRV  onslaught 

After  the  Poseidon  missiles  are  in  jrface 
on  an  American  submarine,  one-half  of 
the  missiles  from  Just  one  submarine 
could  knock  otit  all  of  the  ABM  inter- 
cepts around  Moscow  and  bicinerate 
Moscow.  In  other  words,  tliose  64  launch- 
ers could  be  taken  out  by  the  firing  of 
seven  Poseidan  missiles  because  they  each 
carry  10  warheads  and  the  70  warheads 
would  exhaust  the  Soviet  ABM  system. 

Then,  one  more  Poseldoo  missUe  with 
10  warheads  would  Incinerate  Moscow 
Each  of  those  10  warheads  dzopped  on 
Moscow  would  have  a  nuclear  force  of 
double  that  dropped  on  Hiroshima  or 
Nagasaki 

So.  the  fact  Is  today,  the  Moscow  ABM 

1b  nothing.  As  has  been  made  abundantly 

clear  we  could  go  through  that  like  a  hot 

knife  through  butter. 

The  reason  I  presented  this  was  to  give 
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you  an  idea  how  this  situation  would  look 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Soviet 
Union 

If  the  United  States  deploys  an  ABM 
system  the  Soviets  would  be  forced  to 
put  multiple  warheads  on  their  offensive 
ICBM's.  If  they  put  10  warheads  on  top 
of  each  of  their  ICBM's.  they  would  take 
out  10  Spartans  or  10  Sprints  with  one  of 
their  missiles. 

This  would  be  the  easiest  and  most 
effecUve  Soviet  response  to  an  American 
ABM  system.  They  would  be  compelled 
to  go  to  multiple  warheads  as  we  were 
when  we  thought  the  Soviets  were  build- 
ing an  extensive  ABM  defense. 

We  know  the  ABM  was  not  a  well-con- 
ceived system,  because  the  Department 
of  Defense  says  today  that  they  have  to 
redesign  the  missile  site  radar  because 
It  is  too  big.  They  have  got  to  go  to 
smaller  units  that  could  be  scattered 
around  the  Minuteman  site  in  order  to 
siuTrive  an  onslaught  such  as  would  be 
expected.  I  think,  for  once,  we  ought  to 
begin  to  test  what  we  are  being  told. 
For  <mce,  the  Congress  ought  to  stand 
up  and  begin  to  challenge  some  of  the 
claims  coming  out  of  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Chairman,  win 

the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 

for  his  sUtement  and  urge  support  of 

this  amendment. 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  would  like  to  further 
point  out  in  response  to  some  of  the 
remarks  which  have  been  made  by  the 
gmtleman  from  BClssouri,  with  respect 
to  what  this  chart  shows  with  respect 
to  ICBM  Soviet  nuclear  warheads  I  liave 
added  a  few  more  paragraphs  to  illus- 
trate exactly  what  I  was  trying  to  say. 
I  have  here  the  additional  number  of 
ICBM  laimchera  by  the  Soviet  Utalon. 
beginning  in  1967  with  380  launchers  and 
liave  extended  It  down  to  1968, 1989.  and 
to  1970  to  an  annual  rate.  It  Is  probably 
120  and.  perhaps,  even  less,  because  we 
are  having  to  annualize  a  5-month 
poriod. 

Mr  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  niinois. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  The  gentleman  is  say- 
ing something  I  know  nothing  about  with 
refermce  to  the  fact  that  the  Depart- 
ment says  we  have  to  reconstruct  or  re- 
design this  whole  system.  Where  did  the 
gentleman  get  that  information?  There 
is  no  testimony  in  the  hearings  at  all 
to  this  fact  and  I  have  never  heard  it 
before. 

Mr.  FRASER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
remember  during  the  hearings  they 
stated  that  they  are  redesigning  the 
MSR.  They  said  the  advantages  to  hav- 
ing a  single  missile  site  radar  were  very 
little  and  stated  the  fact  that  they  are 
in  the  process  of  redesigning  them. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tbit  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Onssn) . 

Mr.  QXTBSER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  point  out  two  errors  In  the  state- 
ment of  the  gentleman  who  has  Just  left 
the  well  of  the  House.  First  of  all.  there 
is  no  major  redesign  of  the  BASR  system. 


There  Is  only  the  addition  of  a  small 
MSR  radar  for  the  purpose  of  creating 
hard  point  defense.  This  does  not  con- 
stitute a  redesign  of  the  MSR,  no  matter 
how  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
wishes  to  distort  the  testimony. 

The  second  point  I  would  like  to  make 
is  this,  that  the  gentleman's  chart  which 
he  has  just  shown  us  is  not  a  complete 
chart  It  does  not  include  the  latest  in- 
telligence estimates.  You  will  note  the  red 
line  and  the  straight  line.  If  he  had  been 
able  to  show  you  the  remainder  of  the 
updated  chart  it  would  have  b*n  evi- 
dent that  the  red  line  would  again  have 
curved  up  and  crossed  the  first  line  to 
completely  vindicate  what  Secretary 
Laird  predicted  in  Ws  testimony  before 
the  Congress. 

So  I  point  out  that  the  chart  that  was 
presented  is  not  accurate  because  it  is 
not  complete,  and  as  such  it  gives  a  dis- 
torted picture. 

Bir.  FRASER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  the  last  fig\tre  is  from  the  tlireat 
chart  given  to  the  committee.  It  gives 
the  threat  as  of  February  1,  1970.  There 
are  no  additional  published  figures. 
Iliere  are  no  figures  available  after  that. 
The  chart  is  accurate. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  My  response  to  the 
gentlanan  Is  that  the  published  figures 
are  incomplete,  and  the  flgiires  the 
gentleman  has  cited  are  incomplete. 

Mr.  Chairman,  In  committee  I  offered 
an  amendment  to  delete  $25,000,000  for 
Icmg  leadtlme  items  connected  with  the 
five  ABM  sites  to  be  constructed  after 
the  first  tluee. 

Last  year  I  supported  phase  I  of  the 
Safeguard  system  because  I  believed  it 
was  imperative  that  we  insure  the  sur- 
vivability of  a  credible  deterrent.  I  also 
believed  that  prudence  require  that  we 
do  not  waste  a  year's  time  in  taking  out 
such  insurance. 

I  still  support  phase  I  for  the  same  rea- 
sons. I  also  support  that  porticHi  of  ptiase 
n  .wliich  deals  with  installations  at 
Grand  Forks  Air  Force  Base,  Mahlstrom 
Air  Force  Base,  and  Wliiteman  Air  Force 
Base.  These  installations  are  to  protect 
our  Minuteman  missiles  and  preserve  our 
deterrent  capability.  They  should  be  oon- 
pleted  as  soon  as  possible. 

But  the  five  additional  sites  are  for  a 
different  purpose  and  introduce  a  totally 
new  concept  and  philosophy  of  defense. 
It  is  a  concept  which,  in  my  opinion,  ia 
not  as  urgmt  as  protecting  our  Minute- 
man  sites.  I  think  it  can  wait  and  we 
should  not  anbart  upon  what  will  be  a 
mulUbUlion  dollar  expenditure  in  the 
future. 

My  amendmoit  was  overwhelmingly 
defeated  and  would  be  again  defeated  if 
offered  today.  Nevertheless,  I  want  the 
Rkcokd  to  clearly  show  my  reservations 
concerning  this  new  commitment 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Arxnds)  for  2Mi  minutes. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  pnqxwed  amendment 
It  is  very  evident  that  what  is  happoi- 
ing  here  is  a  continuation  of  the  fight  we 
had  last  year,  and  I  feel  the  proponents 
are  weak  in  their  argimient. 

I  would  like  to  cite  one  or  two  matters: 
Recall  if  you  will  the  mood  and  reaction 
of  Russia  a  few  days  after  the  passage 


by  the  Senate  in  1968  of  the  ABM  pro- 
gram. After  Congress  approved  the  ABM 
program,  the  Soviet  leaders  suddenly 
dropped  their  negative  attitude  as  to 
arms  limitation  talks  and  offered  to  talk 
about  arms  control  limitations.  The  situ- 
ation of  the  SALT  talks  today  is  basically 
the  same.  We  are  bringing  the  Soviet 
leaders  to  the  table  to  talk  about  arms 
limitations,  this  is,  in  part,  because  the 
Soviets  recognize  that  we  are  not  going 
to  be  caught  short  in  the  continued  de- 
velopment and  improvement  of  our  de- 
fense posture. 

The  gentleman  a  moment  ago  talked 
about  what  would  happen  if  we  were  to 
initiate  an  attack  on  the  Soviet  Union. 
That  is  not  in  the  policy  or  tradition  of 
the  United  States,  and  it  has  been  so 
stated  many,  many  times.  Our  position 
has  always  been  of  a  defensive  nature. 
Should  some  hostile  situation  develop,  we 
might  then  find  this  strength  indispensa- 
ble. I  feel  the  objective  of  this  amend- 
ment is  therefore  entirely  wrong 

Let  me  add  that  our  safeguard 
posture  should  always  be  that  if  we  are 
going  to  err  we  are  going  to  err  on  the 
side  of  having  too  much  instead  of  too 
little.  I  personally  hope  we  m«r  never 
need  the  use  of  these  missiles — and  we 
^B(11  not— if  we  continue  to  operate  from 
a^Wititm  of  strength  in  the  troubled 
and  iipset  world. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  position  today 
should  be  to  vote  down  overwhelmingly 
the  proposed  amendment. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  I  would  like  to  point 
out  the  inconsistency  in  the  alleged 
number,  regardless  of  the  source,  or  the 
"military  Intelligence"  of  the  proponents, 
insofar  as  the  number  of  warheads  are 
concerned,  as  displayed  before  the  Mem- 
bers here  on  the  part  of  the  gentlonan 
from  CTalif omia  and  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Might  I  also  add  to  what 
the  gentleman  has  said,  that  when  we 
talk  about  numbers  we  cannot  forget  to 
talk  about  the  megatonnage,  this  is 
vitally  important  in  thtnfcing  about  what 
could  h^pen  with  the  further  devdop- 
ment  of  Russian  missiles. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  Rivxas)  for  2Mt  minutes. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
everybody  to  listen  to  this:  This  amend- 
ment does  one  thing.  It  Just  about  kills 
the  whole  ABM  program.  Everyiwdy  who 
is  for  waste  should  vote  for  this  because 
almost  everjrthing  we  have  put  into  this 
program  could  dlst4>pear. 

Nobody— but  nobody— knows  what 
that  booster  was  that  the  Chinese  used 
to  put  that  gadget  up  into  space  this 
week.  Nobody  knows  what  Russia  has  in 
these  gadgets  it  has  put  up  into  space.  I 
would  tlitnk  these  two  things  alone 
would  cause  some  people  to  have  second 
thoughts.  Now,  how  on  earth  can  we  ever 
have  an  ABM  system  if  we  do  not  perfect 
one  that  works?  This  will  allow  us  the 
capability  to  build  the  ABM.  We  know 
Russia  has  one. 
Is  it  a  crime  to  defend  this  country? 
The  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Lbcoktt)  spoke  about  a  balanced  def  oise. 
This  gives  it  to  us.  This  gives  us  an  even 
balance  insofar  as  a  deterrent  is  con- 
cerned. 
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Mr.  Chainnan.  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendmmt  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  I^conr) . 

Mr.  LEOOETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Lkgcitt  and 
Mr.  Rivns. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were — ayes  85,  noes 
^31. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  OUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  OuBsn 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  an  additional 
2  minutes.) 

Mr.  OX7B8ER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  take 
this  time  in  an  effort  to  inject  cool  ra- 
tionality Into  what  Is  becoming  an  ex- 
plosive, emotiodal  issue.  I  speak  of  the 
fast  moving  situation  in  Cambodia  azul 
along  the  Cambodian  border  with  South 
Vietnam.  Now  is  the  time  for  cool  heads 
to  deliberate,  to  cooperate,  and  guard 
against  hasty  action  which  could  com- 
jrilcate  an  already  delicate  situation. 

I  wen  remember  the  highly  charged 
emotional  atmosphere  in  which  the  Oulf 
of  T(«kln  resolution  was  passed.  As  one 
who  supported  it  I  can  say  that  I  would 
have  second  thoughts  if  I  were  voting  od 
the  resolution  today.  I  believe  it  has  been 
used  beyond  all  congressional  Intent  to 
Justify  an  escalation  of  the  war  in  South- 
east Asia  which  none  of  us  envisioned. 
Tht  House  should  not  forget  what  hap- 
pened that  day  and  it  should  not  make 
the  mistake  of  legislating  again  in  reac- 
tkn  to  powerful  emotloo  and  on  the  bads 
of  ineamplete  information. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  privy  to  more  than 
ordinary  information  regarding  the  situ- 
ation in  CambodU  and  within  the  last  3 
days  have  been  thoroughly  briefed  on 
highly  sensitive  matters.  Yet.  I  say  to 
you  quite  frankly  that  I  have  unanswered 
questloos  about  Cambodia  and  I  submit 
that  not  a  single  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  knows  the  full  truth  of 
the  situation. 

Then  there  is  the  matter  of  the  oonstl- 
tntlonal  prerogative  of  the  President  of 
the  X7n!ted  States  to  act  as  Commander 
in  Chief  of  <flur  Armed  Forces.  Our  Pres- 
ident win  address  the  Nation  tonight  on 
this  subject  and  I  presume  will  give  the 
world  his  assessment  of  the  situatloa 
which  prevails.  He  will  make  his  state- 
ment on  the  basis  of  informatioo  not 
available  at  this  moment  in  this  Cham- 
ber. This  House  should  hear  what  the 
Commander  in  Chief  has  to  say  before  it 
takes  hasty  action  which  could  have  long 
range  consequences. 

I  hold  a  strong  personal  view  about 
what  should  be  done  with  respect  to 
Cambodia.  Based  upon  my  present  in- 
formation I  would  stnKigly  oppose  the 
commitment  of  a  single  American  mili- 
tary man  to  ground  combat  in  Cambodia. 
I  feel  that  the  time  has  come  to  truly 
test  the  Vietnamlzation  program.  The 
upper  delta  area  in  so-called  IV  Corps 
and  m  Corps  have  seen  what  we  have 
been  Urid  are  the  greatest  successes  in 
the  Vietnamisation  program.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  American  advisers  military  op- 


erations in  these  areas  are  almost  com- 
pletely conducted  by  troops  of  the  Re- 
public of  Vietnam.  If  an  operation  is  to 
be  conducted  against  North  Vietnamese 
troops  wlK)  retreat  to  Cambodian  sanc- 
tuaries, then  the  ground  operation 
should,  in  my  opinion,  be  completely  con- 
ducted by  South  Vietnamese  troops  even 
without  U.S.  military  advisers.  If  Viet- 
namlaatlon  is  working,  now  is  the  time  to 
test  it.  We  should  not  start  down  another 
road  of  committing  advisers  today,  addi- 
tional UB.  support  forces  tomorrow  and 
a  full-scale  commitment  of  manpower 
day  after  tomorrow. 

If  one  would  look  at  this  situation 
through  the  eyes  of  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese he  could  not  help  but  understand 
that  this  is  not  a  new  war — this  is  the 
same  war  against  the  same  enemy,  the 
troops  governed  by  Hanoi  in  North  Viet- 
nam. I  have  seen  the  area  referred  to  as 
the  Parrot's  Peak  and  understand  the 
terrain.  Many  Vietcong  and  North  Viet- 
namese base  camps  are  sitiiated  directly 
on  the  border.  Frequently  an  attack 
against  this  enemy  stops  in  the  middle  of 
a  base  camp  as  he  gains  sanctuary  by 
moving  to  the  western  limits  of  the  same 
camp.  If  South  Vietnam  on  Its  own  voli- 
tion elects  to  utilize  the  principle  of  hot 
pursuit  and  attack  these  sanctuaries  or 
North  Vietnam  forces  anyplace  else,  this 
is  their  decision,  but  no  U.S.  ground 
forces  of  any  kind  should  be  employed. 
Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is  my  strongly  held 
personal  view,  but  despite  having  been 
to  Vietnam  on  three  occasions,  despite 
dozens  of  highly  classified  briefings  on 
the  subject,  I  say  once  again,  I  still  have 
unanswered  questims  about  the  situation 
in  Cambodia.  Tomorrow  after  hearing 
our  Commander  in  Chief  who  is  the  man 
responsible  for  decisionmaking  in  this 
Important  matter,  I  will  know  more.  To- 
day I  could  not  In  good  conscience  par- 
ticipate in  another  situation  like  that 
which  prevailed  in  passage  of  the  Oulf 
of  Tonkin  rescdutlOD  where  Congress  ab- 
dicated Its  responsibility.  I  could  not  In 
good  conscience  participate  in  writing  of 
law  in  a  partial  vacuum  of  factual  in- 
formation and  which  to  a  reaction  to 
the  emotion  of  the  moment.  I  will  not 
legislate  for  political  purposes.  Our  duty 
is  to  legislate  only  in  the  Ught  of  truth. 
AMxmncxirr  oimoB  rr  mb.  lcoostt 
Mr.  LEOOETT.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offerwl  by  Mr.  LaooRr: 
On  page  3,  Una  8,  aft«r  tb«  word  "mlaalles : 
for  tbe  Army,"  ctrlk*  ~tl .088,000.000'*  and 
insert  ■■«883,fl00,000". 

Mr.  LEOOETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  does  what  I  indicated  earlier 
it  would  do.  It  relates  to  the  $203  million. 
It  to  iitcluded  in  that  item  on  page  2  of 
the  bill  with  respect  to  missiles.  It  would 
take  out  $203  million  of  the  phase  n 
item  on  ABM  procurement. 

The  effect  of  this  procurement  an- 
nounced by  Secretary  Laird  the  first  of 
the  year  would  be  to  construct  addi- 
tional sites  in  addition  to  what  we  au- 
thorized last  year  at  Orand  Forks,  N. 
Dak.,  and  Malmstrom.  Mont. 

It  would  authorize  a  new  ABM  missile 
base,  at  Whlteman  Air  Force  Base,  Mo. 

It  would  allow  for  advance  procure- 


ment at  five  other  additional  bases 
around  the  country,  either  included  in 
this  bill  or  will  be  included  in  the  military 
construction  bill  which  will  be  offered  in 
relation  thereto. 

I  believe  we  have  to  keep  in  mind  that 
we  are  talking  about  a  sensitive  area,  but 
we  can  say  this,  which  to  the  fact  we 
said  in  the  report:  The  effect  of  the 
phrase  n  add-on,  adds  between  250  and 
300  percent  more  missiles  than  the  num- 
ber of  Spartans  and  Sprints  we  were 
talking  about  last  year  in  phase  I. 

If  we  can  believe  the  rationale  for  the 
reason  for  the  ABM  system  last  year, 
then  we  ought  to  stop  right  there  and 
take  a  look  at  what  we  have  done  and 
where  we  are  going  and  such  as  that  be- 
fore we  advance  additional  systems. 

If  I  were  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, defending  this  system,  I  believe 
I  would  be  a  little  bit  concerned  about 
the  massive  escalation  that  has  occtirred 
with  respect  to  support  for  the  positions 
opposing  the  ABM  system. 

Last  year  I  believe  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  votes  we  could  muster  on  this  floor 
in  opposition  was  something  like  45  votes. 
Thto  year  we  have  had  80  or  85  votes 
against  the  total  ABM  system,  and  I  have 
had  a  great  nimiber  of  people  approach 
me  during  the  debate  and  say,  "We  can- 
not repeal  what  we  have  done  last  year, 
but  we  certainly  do  oppose  any  escala- 
tion or  any  add-on." 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  LEOOETT.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league from  California. 

ISr.  S18K.  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
California  for  yielding.     \ 

Let  me  say  that,  as  uke  gentleman 
knows.  I  voted  against  hto  earlier  amend- 
ment because  I  supported  the  Safe- 
guard program  In  Its  initial  phase. 

As  I  understand  hto  amendment  now. 
It  will  strike  out  only  those  funds  dealing 
with  phase  n.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  LEOOETT.  That  to  true. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  am  going  to  support  the 
gentleman's  amendment  because, 
frankly.  I  believe  there  to  a  very  strong 
feeling  that  the  steps  we  have  taken  must 
be  fully  Justified.  I  am  not  altogether 
sure  I  am  right.  I  am  sure  I  do  not  have 
as  much  information  as  the  President 
has.  or  as  others  may  have  who  proposed 
thto.  I  recognize  we  are  taking  certain 
chances. 

I  wish  to  say  that  basically  I  believe  the 
Initial  phase  I  should  be  given  an  op- 
portunity to  be  in  place  and  to  at  least 
have  an  opportunity  to  indicate  what  its 
capabilities  are  and  what  tests  may  show 
it  to  doing. 

Therefore.  I  propose  to  support  the 
gentleman's  amendment  to  eliminate 
phase  n.  in  the  hope  we  can  go  ahead 
with  phase  I  and  see  what  happens. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  LEOOETT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much. 

Of  course,  thto  to  Just  the  same  kind 
of  escalation  of  support  I  was  talking 
about,  in  support  of  thto  partic\ilar 
amendment. 

If  we  were  really  sincere  in  the  ra- 
tionale last  year  for  the  ABM  system, 
there  Is  no  reascKi  for  the  additional 
phase  n  program  thto  year. 
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If  Members  will  look  at  the  second  and 
third  pages  of  my  remarks  in  the  report 
on  the  bill,  on  the  ABM  system,  they  will 
see  that  the  rationale  for  the  phase  I 
to  given. 

The  office.  Secretary  of  Defense,  ra- 
tionale was,  No.  1.  to  preserve  the  Presi- 
dent's future  options  by  establishing  a 
minimxim  base  for  expansion  If  the 
threat  requires  It. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  expired. 
(By    unanimous    consent,    Mr.    Leo- 
oxTT  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  ad- 
ditional minutes.) 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LBOOinT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's yielding. 

The  way  It  came  out  in  hto  speech  to 
the  well,  it  sounded  as  though  the  gentle- 
man did  not  realize  Whlteman  Air  Force 
Base  was  a  missile  center  already  to 
existence. 

Putting  to  these  funds  does  not  go  to 
that  purpose.  Those  Mtoutemen  are  al- 
ready there,  In  silos.  It  to  well  establtehed. 
Thto  to  the  defensive  base. 

Mr.  LEOOErrr.  To  give  it  a  multiple 
capabUity  with  new  ABM's. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEOOETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  There  to  classified  to- 
f  ormatlon  which  we  cannot  discuss,  but 
X  can  say  there  to  already  a  Mtouteman 
complex  surrounding  Whlteman  Air 
Force  Base  which  to  unprotected.  Thto  to 
the  only  unprotected  complex  to  America 
today. 

What  sense  does  it  make  to  start  on 
phase  I  and  proceed  to  protect  our 
ICBM's  to  Montana  anc  North  Dakota 
and  leave  large  numbers  of  our  offensive 
strength  without  any  protection  to  Mto- 
sourl?  Unless  we  proceed  with  some  ktod 
of  a  defense  at  Whlteman  an  these 
ICBM*B  would  become  sitting  ducks.  We 
should  proceed  with  phase  n  without 
driay.  

Mr.  LEOOETT.  Further  analyzing  the 
rationale  from  last  year,  we  have  tried 
to  protect  the  options  of  the  President, 
and  we  have  protected  them.  To  those 
who  say  that  we  have  the  SALT  taUn 
today  because  of  the  ABM,  it  to  important 
to  remember  It  to  possible  that  that  could 
be,  but  there  to  no  reason  to  expand  the 
ABM  system  after  we  have  the  SALT 
talks  going. 

Second,  the  Secret  ry  of  Defense  Justi- 
fies phase  I  to  provide  a  means  for  work- 
tog  out  problems  that  toescapably  arise 
to  any  major  weapons  system.  We  had  a 
debate  to  our  committee  and  we  heard 
from  no  less  Illustrious  a  member  than 
tiie  chairman  of>the  committee,  who  sug- 
gested that  we  get  the  phase  I  system 
worktog  before  we  move  on  to  the  phase 
n  program.  Before  we  wiU  do  that,  here 
we  are  moving  ahead  with  a  250-  or  300- 
percent  escalation  of  the  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  also  think  thto:  As 
far  as  the  ABM  system  to  concerned,  the 
official  testimony  before  otu:  committee 
eoncemtog  the  ABM  to  Moscow — and  as 
I  imderstand  It,  they  have  about  67  me- 
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chanleally  operated  radar  type  ABM's 
which  are  clearly  of  an  inferior  capabU- 
ity—the  offieitj  testimony  before  our 
committee  to  that  Moscow  to  less  safe 
today  with  the  67  ABM's  than  they  would 
be  without  an  ABM  system.  Why?  Be- 
cause we  make  no  secret  about  it  that  we 
have  overtargeted  our  ICBM  capability 
so  as  totally  to  accoimt  for  any  defense 
that  they  mU^t  provide  to  that  area. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  at  that  potot? 

Mr.  LEOOETT.  I  «un  glad  to  yield  to 
the  chairman. 

Mi.  RIVERS.  How  many  ABM's  did  the 
gentleman  say  Moscow  had? 
Mr.  LEOOETT.  Moscow  has  67. 
Mr.  RIVERS.  And  how  many  do  we 

have?  

Mr.  LEOOETT.  And  they  are  less  safe. 
If  we  had  no  ABM's,  we  would  be  more 
safe. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  According  to  the  gentle- 
man's amendm^it,  we  would  only  have 

two  sites.       

Mr.  LEOOETT.  With  my  amendment 
we  would  have  300  percent  less  than  we 
would  have  with  thto  first  buy  procure- 
ment for  the  phase  n  program. 

li^.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  very  first  thing  we 
should  settle  to  to  correct  the  statement 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  California 
who  Just  left  the  weU.  He  said  we  were 
starting  a  new  developmoit  at  Whlteman 
Air  Force  Base.  That  to  not  true.  It  to  an 
old  B-^7  base  and  later  a  B-<52  base.  The 
base  has  been  there  for  several  years.  The 
birds  have  been  put  to  silos  to  a  circtun- 
ferenoe  around  thto  base.  I  refer  to  our 
Mtouteman  ICBM's. 

Frankly,  with  regard  to  some  of  the 
comment  that  the  gentlonan  made  a 
moment  ago.  If  there  to  any  validity  at 
all  to  them,  about  hto  concern  for  the 
cost  of  operation  of  the  Safeguard  sys- 
tem then  he  should  agree  that  White- 
man  to  the  ideal  place  to  locate  a  Safe- 
guard unit.  The  base  to  well  preserved — 
with  ample  facilities  to  house  personnd 
to  operate  Safeguard.  Thto  to  the  place 
it  should  be  located,  because  these 
ICBM's  are  altogether  unprotected. 
There  to  quite  a  substantial  number  of 
than  to  thto  area.  The  Mtouteman  com- 
plex at  Whlteman  Air  Force  Base  near 
Sedalia.  !&>..  to  the  only  major  ICBM 
complex  to  America  today  that  to  unpro- 
tected by  a  def  oislve  missile  systen. 

Ilie  gentleman  from  California  spoke 
about  a  balanced  defense  system  bal- 
anced between  the  sea  and  the  air.  I  sup- 
pose I  should  not  go  toto  this,  but  maybe 
we  should  balance  thto  thing  out.  Maybe 
at  the  moment  there  to  a  need  for  reduc- 
tion to  some  of  our  naval  shipyards — 
for  instance  at  Mare  Island — but  that  to 
not  the  real  issue  before  us  now.  We  are 
talking  about  establtehtog  a  new  unit  of 
the  Safeguard  system.  There  has  been 
some  talk  during  thto  debate  about  waste 
to  the  military.  If  the  gentleman's 
amendment  prevaito.  it  wiU  result  to  some 
real  waste.  There  will  be  big  cost  overruns 
because  the  jMstponement  of  the  decision 
to  authorize  modified  phase  n  would 
Increase  both  the  costs  and  the  risks  to 
the  United  States.  It  to  estimated  that  a 
delay  of  1  year  could  add  another  $300 


million  to  the  total  acquisition  cost  if 
thto  system  to  later  approved.  Thto  to  the 
ktod  of  an  tocrease  which  always  occurs 
to  a  stretch-out. 

What  the  gentleman  proposes  would 
dtoregard  the  best  source  of  military  to- 
telllgence  which  to  the  Commander  to 
Chief  and  he  to  your  President  and  my 
President.  It  would  dtoregard  the  wam- 
tog  from  what  the  Chtoese  did  a  few  days 
ago  when  they  orbited  a  satdlite  and 
what  the  Russians  did  a  few  days  later. 
It  should  be  kept  to  mtod  that  the  Safe- 
guard program.  aU  of  it.  has  been  based 
on  what  we  caU  a  phasied  development. 
The  President  and  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense are  ready  to  stop  thto  if  the  threat 
reaches  an  acceptable  risk.  But  there  is 
no  todication  that  the  threat  has 
reached  an  acceptable  risk.  The  opposite 
evidence  extots,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  and 
to  the  past  year  the  risk  from  the  Chi- 
nese has  tocreased  and  the  same  to  true 
as  to  the  Soviet  Union.  If  thto  situation 
turns  around  to  the  good  and  the  risk 
should  for  some  reason  dimintoh,  then, 
of  course,  we  could  stispend  further 
deployment. 

Mr.  LEOOETT.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  RANDALL.  The  gentleman  had  8 
mtoutes.  I  wiU  yield  briefly  to  a  mtoute. 
I  anticipate  not  taking  too  much  longer, 
but  I  may  have  to  ask  for  some  more 
time. 

Let  me  repeat,  we  can  always  stop  the 
deployment  of  the  Safeguard  missfie.  But 
If  we  lose  time  now,  we  wiU  never  get 
that  time  back  i«ato.  It  to  Just  that  sim- 
ple. For  example,  if  we  expect  to  have  any 
kind  of  a  system  deployed  and  opera- 
tional by  the  mld-1970'8  when  the  threat 
would  stand  at  an  unacceptable  level  if 
the  Chtoese  Communists  proceed,  at  their 
present  pace  which  has  been  admitted  to 
even  by  those  who  even  oppose  the  de- 
ployment of  thto  system. 

But  if  we  delay  today,  if  we  delay  the 
earliest  possible  deployment  of  phase  n— 
then  we  are  really  going  to  be  losing  not 
3  months,  or  6  months,  or  a  year  but 
peiiiaps,  as  much  as  2  years  time.  If  we 
follow  such  a  course  we  will  be  losing  too 
much  time.  That  to  the  issue  before  us  to- 
day. Can  we  afford  to  lose  time  that  can 
never  be  r^jataed? 

Mr.  LEOOETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RANDALL.  I  yield  briefly  to  the 
gentleman  and  hope  the  gentleman 
would  return  the  courtesy  sometime. 

Mr.  LEOOETT.  We  are  talking  about 
thto  massive  escalation.  I  believe  we 
brought  out  a  mtoute  ago  the  fact  that 
there  are  around  Moscow  67  launchers, 
which  to  the  ABM  system.  There  to  no 
doubt  about  it.  we  have  recognized  but 
we  have  authorized  more  launchers  than 
that  to  our  phase  I  program.  So  we  beat 
them  without  the  phase  n  program.  With 
the  figures  which  we  have  here  and  yrbich 
have  been  submitted  by  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota,  we  have  already  beat 
them  on  ICBM's  9,000  to  1,000. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Let  me  toterject.  I 
would  Uke  to  be  able  to  use  a  little  bit  of 
my  time.  As  I  understand  the  figures 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota, they  presiuned  all  of  our  ABM's 
were  MIRVed.  However,  all  he  described 
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•re  not  MIRVed  at  present  Moreover,  a« 
I  understand  either  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  or  the  gentleman  from  iiilnne- 
sota  will  offer  an  amendment  to  strike 
out  all  funds  of  MIRV  or  ABM's  either 
sea  based  or  land  based. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  figures  showing 
such  a  large  increase  in  our  ABM 
strength  are  thus  not  only  mii»it»^u1<ng  but 
quite  false  and  fallacious.  Then  also  let 
us  not  forget  the  gentlemen  who  show 
what  strength  we  will  have  after  MIRV 
are  the  very  same  ones  who  will  try  to 
amend  this  bill  to  strike  out  all  fimds 
for  MIRV.  This  is  a  curious  and  I  may 
add  deceiving  way  to  debate  the  issue. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder 
if  we  could  arrive  at  some  time  to  close 
debate  on  this  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  all  debate  on  this  amendment 
and  all  amendments  thereto  terminate 
at  1:30. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
FisHn). 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  associ- 
ate myself  with  those  who  are  opposed 
to  this  amendment.  This  Identical  debate 
on  the  same  subject  matter  was  thor- 
oughly covered  right  here  last  year  with 
the  same  people  being  present  There 
has  developed,  as  we  all  know,  in  recent 
months  a  very  determined  drive  in  this 
country  designed  to  undertake  to  weaken 
our  defense  structure.  In  my  Judgment 
it  Is  of  such  serious  proportions  that  we 
must  take  note  of  it  I  think  this  Is  an 
example,  this  and  a  number  of  other 
amendments. 

Actually,  one  would  almost  be  tempted 
to  think  that  the  armed  limitations  con- 
ference Instead  of  being  held  In  Geneva 
is  betng  held  here  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives with  the  wrong  people  calling 
the  shots. 

It  is  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  take 
note  of  this  trend  and  vote  this  amend- 
ment down, 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  desire  to  also  discuss 
the  P-111. 

The  bin  has  already  been  wdl  ex- 
plained by  Chairman  Rzvns  and  others 
and  I  will  therefore  restrict  my  remarks 
to  a  brief  discussion  of  one  element  of 
the  MIL  I  am  referring  to  the  F-111.  I 
have  had  assigned  to  me  some  revon- 
sibfllty  with  respect  to  this  aircraft  and 
I  have  devoted  a  substantial  amount  of 
time  to  Informing  myself  on  this  very 
important  matter. 

Let  me  begin  by  saying  that  unfortu- 
nately a  proponent  of  the  F-111  starts 
his  case  not  at  the  bottom  rung  of  the 
ladder  rather  but  down  In  a  hole  some- 
where below  it.  Before  he  can  give  Infor- 
mation he  must  dispel  mistnformatlan. 
One  does  not  start  even,  so  to  speak, 
when  taUdnc  about  the  F-lll. 

An  exami>le  of  what  I  mean  Is  that  Z 
have  found  wholly  Intdllgent  pec^de — 
even  Members  of  Congress  people  for 
whom  I  have  the  greatest  persooal  re- 
spect, who  believe— I  should  say  irtx>  are 
wholly  coQvtneed— that  the  F-111  has  a 
very  bad  safety  record.  Mot  just  a  bad 
safety  record  bvt  •  f«T  tad  one.  R  Is 


almost  impossible  to  convince  them  that 
this  is  not  so  because  in  overcoming  mis- 
understanding of  the  safety  record  of 
the  F-111  one  is  not  faced  with  the  usual 
case  of  persuasion  on  the  basis  of  mere 
fact.  One  instead  is  faced  with  the  much 
more  difficult  Job  of  overcoming  a  pre- 
judged, preformed  bias,  an  "I  already 
know"  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  lis- 
tener. Unhappily,  however  for  those  who 
have  been  opposed  to  the  F-111 — for 
whatever  reason — the  statistical  facts  are 
unavoidable.  They  leave  no  room  for 
argtmient.  They  are  ofiQclal  Air  Force  fig- 
ures. I  am  fully  aware  that  I  do  not  have 
here  today  the  dlfllculty  I  have  discussed, 
but  I  do  think  it  wise  to  mention  it.  And 
I  cannot  help  but  be  reminded  of  Fin- 
ley  Peter  Dunne's  "Mr.  Dooley"  when  he 
said: 

It  ain't  what  p«ople  dont  know  tbat  burta 
them.  It  Is  what  they  do  know  that  ain't  ao. 

I  would  like  to  speak  briefly  about  the 
military  requirement  for  the  F-111.  This 
is  the  prime  consideration,  and  indeed 
the  only  one.  I  do  not  hold  myself  out  as 
one  capable  of  making  this  Judgment,  al- 
though my  deep  interest  and  Intimate  as- 
sociation with  the  F-111  since  its  In- 
cer  Ion  do  cause  me  to  be  not  uninformed 
in  this  respect.  For  Judgment  as  to  need 
we  must  go  to  the  military  and  civilian 
leaders  of  the  Department  of  the  Air 
Force.  And  in  order  that  my  remarks 
about  the  national  need  for  the  F-111 
can  be  presented  in  u  context  that  Is 
both  understandable  and  persuasive  I 
will  ask  your  indulgence  while  I  quickly 
cite  a  few  authorities  whom  I  know  this 
committee  considers  to  be  Just  that. 

First,  I  will  quote  Dr.  Harold  Brown, 
until  recently  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
and.  incidentally,  previously  Director  of 
Research  and  Engineering  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  This  is  what  Dr. 
Brown  had  to  say  about  the  F-111 : 

W«  baUeva  that  the  aircraft  Is  capable  of 
performing  and  will  peifutm  a  taak.  a  vital 
task  that  «0e  o*n't  do  any  other  w^. 

And  Dr.  John  8.  Foster,  the  present 
Director  of  Defense  Research  and  Engi- 
neering who  said  Just  last  year: 

The  F-111  baa  more  range  .  .  .  than  our 
other  aircraft  .  .  .  hl^er  navigation  and 
bombing  accuracy  .  .  .  probably  mor^  ac- 
curate than  any  other  in  our  Inventory. 

And  Dr.  Beamans.  the  present  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force,  who  says: 

The  F-Ilfa  great  unrefueled  range  enablaa 
It  to  atrlka  targeta  much  deeper  In  enemy 
terrltflcy  than  any  evlatlng  OgtitK. 

And  former  Chief  of  StaC  of  the  Air 
Force  McConnell's  statement: 


The  F-111  poaaeeaea  the  best  night  and 
adverae  weather  bombing  capabtUty  of  any 
of  our  taotloal  attack  alnraft. 

The  present  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air 
Force,  General  Rjran  says: 

The  F-111  la  now  coming  Into  Its  own  as 
the  beat  lighter  aUaek  aircraft  m  the  world 
for  the  taak  of  all-weather,  deep  InterdlcUon. 

These  statements  need  no  amplifica- 
tion and.  while  they  speak  most  gptdA- 
cally  of  capatdllty.  they  Implicitly  em- 
body the  need  for  the  F-111  In  the  light 
of  today's  world  and  the  threats  of  today 
and  the  future. 

I  suggest  that  to  define  need  or  re- 


quirement one  first  looks  at  the  threat, 
and  second,  at  the  means  for  countering 
that  threat.  So  the  question  Is:  Have 
these  means  been  achieved?  Let  us  look 
at  what  the  planners  wsmted.  The  plan- 
ners sought  an  aircraft  that  would  be 
capable  of  being  deployed  to  austere 
bases,  be  capable  of  all-weather  bomb- 
ing, of  penetrating  enemy  territory  at 
supersonic  speed  and  carrying  either 
conventional  or  nuclear  weapons.  The 
aircraft  would  have  to  be  able  to  take 
off  and  land  on  short  and  unimproved 
nmways  and  be  virtually  perfect  in  its 
navigation,  and  therefore  bombing  ac- 
curacy. As  for  penetration  of  enemy  ter- 
ritory there  was,  and  is,  only  one  way  to 
do  this  and  that  is  to  have  an  aircraft 
that  could  hug  the  contours  of  the  earth 
even  while  traveling  at  supersonic  speed. 

Aircraft  on  a  bombing  mission,  even  in 
an  atmosphere  where  air  superiority  Is 
not  in  question,  such  as  in  Vietnam,  re- 
quire the  accompaniment  of  a  number — 
sometimes  a  large  number — of  other  air- 
craft to  perform  essential  collateral  ac- 
tions. There  Is  no  such  requirement  with 
the  F-111.  They  go  it  alone. 

And  the  number  of  aircraft  available 
to  our  forces  by  itself  becomes  meaning- 
less if  bad  weather  or  lack  of  daylight 
prevents  them  from  flying  and  bombing 
with  accuracy.  There  are  no  such  limi- 
tations on  the  F-111.  Night  or  day,  bad 
weather  or  good  weather,  the  F-111  files 
and  bombs  with  pinpoint  accuracy. 

^^rtually  all  aircraft  can  be  detected 
by  enemy  radar.  By  the  time  that  radar, 
or  the  human  eye.  has  seen  the  F-111  it 
is  already  too  late. 

And  coupled  with  all  these  enumerated 
capabilities  the  F-111  travels  two  times 
the  distance  with  three  times  the  load  of 
bombs  of  our  other  aircraft 

As  we  all  are  aware,  the  F-111  has  had 
actual  tactical,  operational  experience  In 
Vietnam.  The  detachment  of  F-lll's  that 
was  deployed  to  Southeast  Asia  and 
which  flew  over  to  combat  missions  be- 
fore the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  was 
discontinued.  All  of  the  missions  were 
flown  at  night  and  80  percent  of  the  mis- 
sions were  in  weather  so  bad  that  other 
aircraft  were  not  operating.  I  will  draw 
particular  attention  to  the  fact  that  on 
these  missions  the  bombing  accuracy  was 
better  than  that  being  realised  on  day- 
light visual  missions  of  other  aircraft. 
Also  the  enemy  initiated  defensive  action 
OD  88  percent  of  the  tniwdnnf  but  no 
F-111  was  hit.  These  operations  clearly 
established  the  feasibility  of  low-alti- 
tude penetration  and  all-weather  bomb 
delivery. 

As  you  know,  three  F-lll's  were  lost 
In  Southeast  Asia  but  none  of  these  losses 
was  due  to  enemy  action.  The  suspected 
cause  of  these  losses  was  later  discovered 
and  fixed  in  the  F-1 1 1  fleet 

I  hope  that  the  foregoing  Is  an  ade- 
quate presentation  of  both  the  need  for 
and  the  capability  of  the  F-111.  And  I 
will  point  out  that  every  one  of  these 
statements  is  fully  agreed  to  by  the  UJB. 
Air  Force. 

Next.  I  would  like  to  weak  of  costs. 

The  charge  has  been  made  that  the 
F-111  has  unreasonably  Increased  in 
cost  This  is  a  matter  with  which  we  have 
aU  become  very  familiar;  an  increase  in 
cost  of  aircraft  finm  the  time  of  the 
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original  estimate  tmtil  the  aircraft  get 
Into  our  inventory. 

The  F-111  has  indeed  increased  in  cost, 
but  when  the  details  of  these  increases 
are  understood  they  appear  very  much 
less  serious.  At  the  beginning  of  the  F-111 
program  the  belief  was  that  there  would 
be  something  over  2,400  of  these  air- 
craft produced  and,  quite  importantly, 
there  were  to  be  only  two  versions  of 
the  F-Hl.  You  could  say  three  ver- 
sions, but  two  of  them  were  so  much 
alike  as  to  make  little  difference  between 
them.  So,  there  was  a  production  plan 
of  some  2,400  aircraft  and  in  only  two 
versions.  Obviously,  this  would  make  for 
great  efficiency  ana  an  almost  ideal  learn- 
ing curve.  Together  these  two  elements 
would  virtually  insure  relatively  low  cost. 
But— as  it  is  a  very  big  "but  "—the  2,400 
aircraft  became  something  aroimd  600 
aircraft,  and  the  essentially  two  versions 
became  seven  versions.  The  planned 
monthly  production  rate  of  49  became  a 
monthly  rate  of  eight  aircraft.  Add  to 
these  considerations  some  concededly 
faulty  estimating  on  the  part  of  both 
the  manufacturer  and  the  Air  Force,  an 
unforeseeable  increase  in  the  rate  and  ex- 
tent of  inflation,  and  a  number  of  lesser 
matters,  and  the  efficiency  and  almost 
ideal  learning  curve  that  I  referred  to 
becoming  almost  the  reverse  of  that. 

Both  need  sind  capability  are.  I  sub- 
mit, established  by  the  fact  that  those 
most  capable  of  making  Judgment  in  this 
respect — ^I  am  referring  to  the  leading 
military  and  civilian  people  in  the  De- 
partment of  the  Air  Force — have  con- 
sistently requested  a  greater  number  of 
F-lll's  than  the  OCBoe  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  has  permitted  to  be  requested 
of  this  Committee.  In  plain  words,  if  they 
do  not  know,  who  does? 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  F-111  has  had  Its 
troubles.  For  the  very  advanced  aircraft 
that  it  is.  It  is  a  wonder  that  it  did  not 
have  many  more.  And  for  reasons  that 
I  think  are  apparent  to  all  of  us,  these 
troubles — actually  In  number  and  kind 
no  more  than  any  other  of  our  aircraft — 
have  been  the  recipient  of  an  almost 
obsessive  interest  by  the  press.  It  may 
seem  a  little  strange  to  use  the  word 
"Justice"  In  relation  to  an  airplane,  but 
if  any  aircraft  or  any  military  develop- 
ment has  been  more  subject  to  injustice 
in  the  press,  and  elsewhere,  then  I  am  un- 
familiar with  it. 

Perhaps  all  of  this  was  inevitable, 
given  the  turbulent  context  of  the  F-lll's 
genesis,  the  difficulty  attendant  uptm  its 
birth  and  the  strongly  expressed  feelings 
of  some  of  its  parentage,  but  my  own 
view  is  that  it  is  pretty  hard  to  success- 
fully maintain  that  a  Jewel  that  looks 
like  a  diamond,  and  that  the  experts  say 
is  a  diamond,  and  which  cuts  materials 
that  can  be  cut  only  by  a  diamond,  is  not 
actually  a  diamond.  If  the  F-111  had 
troubles,  so  did  every  one  of  our  reason- 
ably advanced  combat  aircraft.  And  not 
one  of  them  that  emerged  Into  our  in- 
ventory has  anything  approaching  the 
capabiUty  of  the  F-111. 

Mr.  Chairman,  although  almost  every- 
thing I  have  said  has  application  to  all 
versions  of  the  F-111.  I  would  like  to 
make  one  specific  and  very  ImpcMlant 
reference  to  the  FB-111,  the  strategie 
bomber  version  of  the  aircraft 


Over  the  years  we  have  all  heard  ref- 
erence to  the  matter  of  assured  destruc- 
tion by  our  Strategic  Air  Command.  It 
is  not  my  place,  but  of  course  it  is  most 
assuredly  the  place  of  this  committee,  to 
make  Judgment  with  respect  to  the  size 
and  composition  of  our  Strategic  Air 
Force.  I  think  it  is  not  inappropriate  for 
me,  however,  to  suggest  that  the  present 
limitation  of  only  76  FB-lll's  for  SAC 
poses  a  very  real  possibility  that  there 
will  be  in  the  very  near  future  a  very 
serious  gap  in  our  assured  destruction 
capabiUty.  I  sUte  this  in  the  light  of  the 
age  of  even  the  newest  of  the  B-S2's  and 
the  point  in  time  at  which  the  advanced 
manned  strategic  aircraft  the  B-1.  will 
come  into  our  inventory. 

One  last  thought,  Mr.  Chairman.  We 
have  invested  over  $6  billion  in  the  F-111 
to  date.  Something  over  $1.5  billion  of 
this  is  in  material  now  awaiting  use  in 
the  building  of  additional  aircraft.  For 
this  amount  of  money — over  $6  billion — 
we  have  230  F-lll's.  For  almost  exactly 
$1.5  billion  we  can  acquire  324  more  of 
these  superb  aircraft.  Accepting  the  un- 
equaled  eapabiliUes  of  the  F-111— the 
only  aircraft  specifically  mentioned  by 
the  Soviets  in  the  SALT  talks — sheer 
economics  would  dictate  that  any  course 
other  than  the  continued  procurement  of 
the  F-111  would  verge  on  irresponsibility. 
We  have  already  spent  the  big  money. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  time  that  the  F-111 
Is  approached  with  what  I  will  call  an 
aggressive  sanity.  Tlie  picture  of  this  ex- 
traordinary aircraft  as  it  has  been  por- 
trayed is  not,  of  course,  the  result  of  cal- 
culated imprecision — there  has  been  no 
"conspiracy"  against  the  aircraft — but 
had  there  been  a  careful,  coivscientious, 
coherent  and  dedicated  effort  to  the  end 
of  deprecating  this  aircraft  out  of  exist- 
ence it  could  not  have  been  very  much 
more  successful  than  what  has  been  done 
through  aM>arent  inadvertence. 

I  earnestly  urge  the  support  of  the 
whole  House  for  the  closely  studied  pro- 
grams which  are  contained  In  this  weap- 
ons authorization  and  research  and  de- 
velopment bin. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Tiouisiana  (Mr. 
WAGGomtxa) . 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
when  we  authorized  phase  I  of  this  Safe- 
guard syttem  last  year,  we  did  so  with 
the  understanding  that  we  would  give  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  addi- 
tional options  some  time  In  the  future, 
whenever  it  was  determined  that  the 
threat  to  the  United  States  made  ex- 
pansion necessary.  It  is  enlightening  to 
me  today,  as  it  was  yesterday,  to  sit  here 
and  listen  to  predictions  about  Russian 
intentions.  But  how  any  man  who  reads 
the  newspapers  can  possibly  believe  that 
the  Russians  aie  not  expanding  their 
threat  is  beyond  comprehension  to  me. 

We  cannot  continue  to  prostrate  this 
country  before  the  Russians  or  the  Chi- 
nese. We  should  expand  our  ABM  sys- 
tem now  as  the  President  pnstoeea. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  Chair  recog- 
nises the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 

BDrOHAM). 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
am^nirifiiAnt  la  aimed  to  picvent  the  kind 
of  escalation  of  the  Safeguard  ABM  pro- 
gram that  was  predicted  last  year.  We 


said  last  year,  those  of  us  who  were  op- 
posing this  program,  that  it  was  going 
to  grow.  We  now  see  that  very  thing 
happming. 

If  this  amendmmt  Is  not  agreed  to. 
the  ABM  will  grow  further  until  it  be- 
comes a  monster,  devouring  resources 
which  we  can  ill  afford,  and  providing 
in  the  long  run  no  security  to  this  coun- 
try, because  it  will  surely  lead  to  off- 
setting responses  by  the  other  side. 

When  will  we  begin  to  accept  the  fact 
that  there  is  not  Just  one  kind  of  secu- 
rity, based  on  arms?  There  is  another 
kind  of  security,  and  that  kind  of  secu- 
rity is  based  on  mutual  restraint  on  bal- 
anced deterrents,  and  on  the  agreements 
that  we  hope  will  come  out  of  Geneva. 

The  question  is  not  whether  we  want 
national  security;  the  question  is  how 
we  get  national  security. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon 
(Mrs.  Grxkn)  . 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise\i  su]n>ort  of  the  amendment 
offered  by  The  gentleman  from  Ctdi- 
fomia. 

I  would  make  clear  at  the  outset  that 
I  have  resisted  and  will  continue  to  re- 
sist the  blandlsliments  of  those  who  urge 
unilateral  disarmament  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States  because  I  see  no  evi- 
dence on  the  Communist  side  of  a  dis- 
position to  follow  this  sort  of  moral  initi- 
ative. To  the  can^«ry.  the  evidence  is 
that  in  the  current  phase  of  the  interna- 
tional arms  race,  the  Soviets  are  not 
merely  setting  the  pace  but  setting  a 
very  brisk  one  indeed,  partlculaily  in 
the  st^ped-up  d^loyment  of  their  SS-9 
intercontinental  ballistic  missiles.  I 
think  it  would  be  wishful  thinking,  there- 
fore, to  pretend  that  we  can,  for  the 
time  being  let  our  guard  down.  At  the 
same  time,  I  believe  it  not  only  possUde 
but  mandatory  to  make  rational  choices 
even  in  what  is  essentially — and  tragi- 
cally— an  irrational  preoccupation  of  civ- 
iUsedmen. 

Mr.  Chairman,  once  again  we  face  a 
wfa(Hn>lng  appropriations  request  for 
defense  and  ooce  again  It  involves  the 
making  of  hard  choices.  As  always,  this 
means  hard  economic  choices  because 
the  "gims  versus  butter"  analogy  con- 
tinually reasserts  its  truth  on  our  Judg- 
ments— as  it  seems  to  be  doing  with  par- 
ticularly dlsturUng  effects  at  this  very 
moment. 

We  are  faced  also  with  the  necessity 
of  hard  moral  and  tdiOosophlcal  choices 
as  wdl.  I  need  hardly  remind  anytme 
In  this  Chamber  that  sustained  high 
military  budgets  at  the  level  proposed  in 
HJl.  1712S  Imply  a  continuation  of  the 
emphiM^*  on  naked  mlUtaiy  power  wlilch 
Is  somehow  alien  to  the  concept  held  by 
most  Americans  of  American  traditions. 
The  you^  who  are  expected  to  man, 
and.  if  need  be,  use  this  awesomely  de- 
structive hardware,  that  it  Is  proposed 
ttiat  we  buy.  are  Increasingly  the  seg- 
ment of  our  society  most  alienated  fay 
the  implications  of  these  and  associated 
actions  undertaken  by  the  Congress. 

Finally,  there  are  hard  choices  to  be 
made  In  the  matter  of  simple  survival  in 
a  stDl  poUuised  world  armed  to  the 
teeth.  In  such  an  atmosphere,  one  uni- 
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laterally  dlsanns  himself  at  his  own 
peril. 

It  is  truly  unfortunate  that  the  prob- 
lem of  reconciling  all  of  these  dllScult 
choices  must  inevitably  Involve  maUny 
complex  Judgments  of  some  very  sophis- 
ticated and  technical  proposals.  Many 
will  simply  defer  to  the  "experts,"  over- 
looking the  fact  that  all  too  often  the  ex- 
perts themselves  have  shown  some  griev- 
ous lapses  of  judgment.  In  some  cases.  In 
fact,  they  admit — as  the  outgoing  Chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  does  on 
page  22  of  the  report — that  important 
Judgments  cannot  be  made  at  all  and 
that  it  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  "cover 
all  bets."  In  this  case  it  involves  sustain- 
ing, through  enormously  expensive  mod- 
ernisation programs,  duplicate  sdr  arms 
committed  to  essentially  the  same  stra- 
tegic tasks — one  on  land  and  one  at 
sea.  The  possibility  that  one  may  have 
a  distinct  competitive  edge  over  the 
other — becoming  in  the  parlance  of  the 
defense  experts  more  "cost  effective" — 
studiously  ignored  and  instead  we  are 
distracted  with  arguments  for  such  "re- 
dundancy," another  favored  word  of  late 
In  the  lexicon  of  defense  planners.  What 
we  would  have  considered  In  another 
day  as  unforgivable  "gold  plating"  has 
now  become  "redundancy"  and,  further- 
more, a  military  virtue. 

My  point  in  all  this  is  that  someone  Is 
going  to  have  to  make  these  hard  Judg- 
ments and  for  the  moment  the  "ball  Is," 
80  to  speak.  "In  our  court."  One  cannot 
agree   tirelessly    with    his   constituents 
that  our  tuitional  priorities  are  badly 
awry  and  that  defense  spending  is  at 
the  heart  of  the  problem — and  hold  forth 
a  defense  appropriations  bill  which  pares 
off  a  mlnlseule  seventeen  one-hundredth 
of  1  percent  of  the  total  that  the  admin- 
Istration  has  asked  for — and  not  inci- 
dentally,    apparently     everything     the 
Pentagon  could  possibly  have  hoped  for. 
Against  the  background  of  the  impera- 
tives as  I  see  them,  I  am  forced  to  maxe 
some  necessary  Judgments.  The  first  of 
these  concerns  the  highly  controversial 
ABM  system  which,  in  my  view,  should 
never  have  been  given  the  go  ahead  In 
the  first  place  and  which  at  this  time 
certainly  does  not  merit  my  support  In 
the  matter  of  the  $665  million  being  re- 
quested   for    Safeguard    procurement 
There  is  suflldeot  "redimdancy,"  I  think. 
guaranteeing   the  survivability  of  our 
strategle    retaliatory    forces,    in    1.054 
ICBM's.  the  bulk  deployed  In  hard-to-hlt 
underground  sUoa,  In  41  Polarls-flrlng 
nuclear   submarines    In    the    trackless 
depths  of  the  ocean  and,  finally,  in  255 
nuclear-carrying  strategic  bombers  dis- 
persed at  airfields  around  the  world.  The 
problem  of  mounting  a  credible  first- 
strike  capability  against  this  force  is.  in 
my  view,  sufltdeatly  complicated  with- 
out ringing  thr^  ICBM  missile  fields 
with  the  Safeguard  system. 

In  passing.  I  might  add  that  I  am  not 
dissuaded  by  arguments  advanced  favor- 
ing matching  the  Soviets  missile  for  mis- 
sile and  plane  for  plane.  Neither  "parity" 
nor  "superiority"  should  concern  \u  In 
these  considerations:  only  considerations 
of  strategic  "suflldeiu^"  should.  In  a 
world  where  there  is  weaponry  enough 
to  klU  at  least  twice  over  every  »"»" 
woman  and  child  on  the  face  of  the 
globe,  "parity"  and  "superiority"  have 


lost  whatever  meaning  they  may  have 
once  had. 

It  is  logical  that  I  oppose  not  only  the 
procurement  proposal  for  the  basic  Safe- 
guard system  but  the  proposal  to  enlarge 
the  deployment  to  a  phase  II  levei.  Bigger 
is  not  necessarily  any  better.  All  of  us 
ought  to  be  wary  of  any  proposal  that  has 
gone  through  as  many  planning  convul- 
sions as  this  one  has  in  slightly  less  than 
2  years.  Just  as  there  appears  in  the 
report  to  be  some  lack  of  unanimity 
among  the  service  ctiiefs  on  the  need  for 
more  nuclear-powered  aircraft  carriers, 
there  appears  to  have  been  a  great  deal 
of  difflculty  encountered  in  their  ar- 
riving at  a  consensus  on  what  they  de- 
sired in  the  way  of  missile  defense.  It  has 
been  reliably  reported  that  neither  the 
Air  Force  nor  the  Navy  preferred  the 
option  to  protect  Minutemen  ICBM's  in 
their  silos  and  that  th^'Army  was  not 
particularly  enthusiastic  for  the  mission 
in  the  first  place.  One  wonders,  then, 
why  we  are  proceeding  in  this  direction. 
As  "Nike  X."  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
originally  proposed  that  populations  in 
27  selected  cities  be  defended  against 
Soviet  attack.  As  "Sentinel,"  Mr.  McNa- 
mara  proposed  Instead  that  a  "light" 
defense  of  the  entire  population  of  the 
United  States  be  provided  solely  and  ex- 
clusively against  a  developing  Chinese 
threat.  As  "Safeguard"  it  was  proposed 
by  President  Nixon  a  few  months  after 
assimiing  oflce  that  Mlnuteman  ICBM's 
in  their  underground  silos  be  protected 
against  Soviet  attack.  Nov  for  a  few 
billion  more,  it  is  proposed  that  with 
"Safeguard  phase  IT'  we  can  do  both — 
protect  ICBM's  from  Soviet  attack  and 
people  from  Chinese  attack.  One  has  the 
instinctive  feeling  that  more  heat  than 
Ugh.  is  being  generated  in  all  this  fever- 
ish activity. 

For  this  reason  I  am  supporting  the 
amendment  to  strike  Safeguard  procure- 
ment; funds  and,  falling  this,  the  amend- 
ment to  foreclose  the  phase  n  extension 
of  Safeguard. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nises the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts, 
Mr.  KxrrR. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Chairman,  when  de- 
ployment of  an  ABM  was  first  voted  on 
by  this  House  in  1968,  I  was  one  of  the 
few  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  who  raised 
questions  about  the  wisdom  of  such  a 
step.  However,  at  that  time,  and  again 
last  October,  I  supported  deployment  of 
a  limited  system,  largely  because  it  would 
give  us  the  added  technological  know- 
how  upon  which  we  could  base  future  de- 
cisions about  expansion  of  the  program. 
Additionally,  I  felt  that  phase  I  of  the 
Safeguard  system  would  prove  to  be  a 
valuable  bcuvaiolng  card  at  the  SALT 
talks — and  perhaps  it  has  been. 

Now  we  are  being  asked  to  expand  that 
limited  system  of  two  sites  to  Include  an 
additional  ABM  base  and  advance  work 
on  five  others.  Such  an  expansion  at  this 
time,  I  believe,  is  unwise.  The  enormous 
and  escalating  cost  of  this  sjrstem  and 
the  fact  that  the  original  two  sites  are 
not  yet  operational  or  tested,  lead  me  to 
question  the  advisability  of  authorising 
phase  n.  The  marginal  increment  in  se- 
curi^  which  it  would  provide  does  not 
Justify  the  expenditure  of  an  additional 
$203  million. 


Without  further  Involving  myself  in 
the  technological  arguments  on  this 
question,  I  would  point  out  that  the 
ICBM's  protected  by  phase  I.  linked  with 
the  capability  of  oiu-  Polaris  fleet  and  our 
manned  bombers,  should  tulequately  de- 
ter any  Soviet  first  strike.  As  far  as  the 
Chinese  are  concerned,  the  unquestioned 
superiority  of  our  nuclear  forces,  with 
or  without  an  ABM,  clearly  provides  an 
adequate  deterrent  against  nuclear  ag- 
gression or  blackmail  should  Peking  ac- 
quire a  deliverable  nuclear  weapon. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  believe  that  ex- 
pansion of  the  Safeguard  system  at  this 
time  will  enhance  the  chances  of  success 
at  the  Vienna  SALT  talks.  What  should 
impress  the  Soviets  and  make  them  more 
amenable  to  bargaining  is  not  the  size 
of  our  ABM  program  but  rather  the  fact 
that  it  exists  and  that  we  have  the  tech- 
nological capability  of  expanding  it  if 
circumstances  require  such  steps.  Indeed, 
a  show  of  restraint  on  our  part  at  this 
time  might  underline  our  good  faith  as 
we  establish  our  bargaining  position  at 
Vienna.  It  certainly  could  not  be  inter- 
preted as  a  sign  of  weakness  in  view  of 
our  past  resolve  in  facing  up  to  the 
challenges  of  the  Soviet  nuclear  arsenal. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  time  has  come  for 
the  Congress  to  show  more  prudence  as 
it  exercises  its  powers  of  authorization 
and  appropriation  in  the  field  of  military 
weaponry.  Excessive  cost  overruns,  the 
danger  of  obsolescence  and  the  apparent- 
ly hopeful  developments  in  Helsinki  and 
Vienna  dictate  that  we  move  more  de- 
liberately in  the  future  as  we  procure 
military  hardware.  Phase  n  of  Safe- 
guard, in  my  view,  is  a  good  place  to 
begin  exercising  that  restraint. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chahr  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Thompsom)  . 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  this 
amendment.  Not  only  do  I  rise  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  amendment,  but  I  want  the 
Members  of  this  body  to  know  that  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  will  not  feel 
safe  until  we  have  an  ABM  shield  for 
our  cities  as  well  as  our  missile  sites. 

Bffr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  trust  the  Rus- 
sians, and  until  there  is  concrete  evidence 
that  they  are  willing  to  cut  down  their 
offensive  capability,  I  have  no  intentions 
of  cutting  down  on  our  defensive  ability 
in  this  cotmtry. 

The  gentleman  made  the  comment  a 
moment  ago  that  Moscow  is  worse  off 
because  there  are  67  ABM's  protecting 
it.  But  I  would  like  to  make  this  point: 
that  if  we  have  to  overtarget  to  get  to 
Moscow  because  of  the  Interception  of 
our  missiles  by  their  ABM,  then,  because 
of  this,  there  would  be  other  areas  in  the 
Soviet  Union  that  would  be  safe  because 
the  missiles  we  would  otherwise  have 
used  on  those  places  would  then  be  go- 
ing to  Moscow.  This  is  the  sane  approach, 
and  I  am  for  defending  and  protecting 
thf  people  of  our  country,  and  not  for 
placing  my  faith  and  confidence  in  the 
Russians. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Mlnneeota 
(Mr.  Flusxa). 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman.  X  would 
only  like  to  wnphaslne  that  phase  Z  of 
ABM  will  iHit  in  place  many,  many  nux9 
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launchers  than  the  So\iet6  have  around 
Moscow.  The  nimiber  of  launchers  is 
classified,  but  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  they  will  substantiaUy  exceed  the 
number  in  place  around  Moscow  today. 

I  am  a  little  surprised  at  the  reac- 
tion I  get  from  some  Members  of  the 
House  when  I  display  in  front  of  them 
figures  submitted  by  the  Pentagon  for 
the  public  record.  They  act  as  though 
this  is  an  act  of  treason  or  subverting 
the  Republic  by  publishing  the  Pentagon 
figures. 

The  figures  I  have  published  are  effec- 
tive as  of  February  1,  1970.  I  have  the 
hearings  right  here  and  it  says  as  of 
February  1970,  the  («erational  ICBM's 
of  the  Soviet  Union  are  over  1,100. 

Those  are  the  figures  I  have  on  my 
chart.  If  in  60  days  there  has  been  some 
dramatic  tum-aroimd — which  is  totally 
Incredible — I  have  yet  to  hear  of  it. 

The  reason  why  it  is  Incredible,  of 
course,  is  that  we  know  of  the  launchers 
under  construction.  We  know  ahead  of 
time  what  is  coming  out.  But  this  is  the 
figure  that  is  operationed  and  these  are 
the  figures  I  have  used  on  my  chart 
throughout. 

I  do  not  understand  why  people  get 
up  and  announce  in  such  a  loud  voice 
that  I  am  misleading  the  House.  I  am 
oni^  trying  to  bring  to  them  some  facts 
that  I  think  are  very  much  worth 
reading. 

But  the  posture  statement  is  in  the 
hearings  and  it  lays  out  very  clearly  that 
the  Soviets  appear  to  be  on  a  declining 
rate  in  ICBM  construction. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Randall). 

Mr.  RANDALL  Mr.  (Z^airman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

At  this  point  in  the  det>ate  we  are 
pretty  much  back  where  we  were  in  the 
discussion  of  last  year.  We  hear  again 
the  arguments  as  to  whether  Safeguard 
will  work  or  not.  That  Is,  whether  it  will 
be  effective.  The  fact  remains  that  there 
have  been  repeated  tests  since  the  au- 
thorization and  m}propriation  of  last 
year  and  the  fact  also  is  that  the  great 
majority  of  those  tests  have  been  suc- 
cessful. 

Last  year  we  were  talking  about  a 
billion  dollars  to  deploy  phase  I  of  Safe- 
guard. The  gentleman's  amaidment  to- 
day Involves  a  total  of  $203  million. 

To  those  who  say  that  the  ABM  will 
not  work,  I  would  say  I  am  not  so  much 
concerned  about  whether  they  are  right 
But  I  am  concerned  if  they  are  wrong. 
Because  if  they  are  wrong,  we  are  going 
to  wake  up  without  any  ABM  system  of 
any  kind  and  be  subject  to  pure  and  sim- 
ple nuclear  blackmail.  So  today  we  are 
talking  not  about  a  billion  dollars  but 
of  $203  million.  The  issue  is  the  expendi- 
ture of  an  z  number  of  dollars  as  against 
the  security  of  this  coimtry.  If  those  who 
oppose  the  Seifeguard  are  right  then  we 
will  have  lost  some  money— or  we  will  not 
have  lost  it  completely  because  as  the 
tests  ocxitinue  we  wlU  have  gained  more 
knowledge  to  make  the  system  ultimately 
workable. 

But  if  the  opponents  are  wrong  and  the 
system  was  workable  then  we  would  be 
in  pretty  bad  shape  without  It  and  they 


are  asking  all  of  us  to  do  without  the 
Safeguard  at  our  own  risk. 

Mr.  Chairman,  There  is  the  issue.  As 
our  distinguished  Speaker  said  last  year 
if  we  are  to  risk  error  let  us  err  on  the 
side  of  the  security  of  this  coimtry. 

The  cniAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Leggett). 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  C^Tiairman,  the 
amendment  relates  only  to  modifying 
the  procurement  amoimt.  It  is  $203  mil- 
lion. It  does  not  preclude  us  from  mov- 
ing ahead  with  the  phase  I  program 
that  we  authorized  last  year.  Former 
Secretary  of  Defense  McNtunara  said 
a  few  years  ago  that  the  danger  of  pro- 
viding this  relatively  light  but  reliable 
Chinese-oriented  ABM  system  is  going 
to  be  that  pressures  will  develop  to  ex- 
pand it  into  a  heavy  Soviet-oriented  sys- 
tem. Last  year  we  expanded  it  into  a 
light  Soviet  system.  Now  we  are  moving 
to  a  reasonably  heavy  system  at  the 
present  time. 

The  PAR — perimeter  acqusition  ra- 
dar— that  support  this  total  ssrstem  can 
be  knocked  out.  There  are  only.^  PAR 
in  the  whole  ABM  system.  Then  they 
could  be  knocked  out  by  12  Shillelaghs 
or  Tow  missiles.  If  anyone  can  feel  safer 
under  this  system,  they  certainly  do  not 
know  the  international  facts  of  life 
that  prevail  at  the  present  time. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  escalation  on 
the  part  of  the  Soviet  Union  from  200 
SS-9  missiles  in  1966  to  235  missiles  at 
the  beginning  of  last  year  and  255  mis- 
siles at  the  time  we  hecu-d  this  bill  last 
year  and  now  escalating  it  to  275  this 
year  dictate  that  we  move  ahead  with 
this  multibllllon-dollar  system  today. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Hall). 

Mr.  WAT.T.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  one  con- 
siders the  question  of  credibility  as 
brought  iq)  by  the  proponents  of  this 
amendmoit  one  wonders  wherein  we 
differentiate  between  hope  on  the  (me 
hand  and  truth  insofar  as  military  in- 
telligence and  the  security  of  our  Nation 
are  concerned,  on  the  other. 

I  think  the  song  has  pretty  well  heea 
sung.  We  have  a  technically  feasible  de- 
fensive means.  We  know  what  the  op- 
position  is  doing  in  their  singing  satel- 
lite from  Red  China  and  the  multiple 
capability  of  ddivery  of  Red  Russia. 
The  thing  that  needs  to  be  emphasized 
In  our  cf4>abillty  is  technical  feasibility, 
which  has  been  proved  regardless  of  all 
the  soothsaying  that  has  been  stated 
here  on  the  floor,  some  out  of  context 
and  others,  I  feel,  wilfiilly  with  half- 
truths. 

Finally,  it  will  save  American  lives 
with  us  in  a  purely  defensive  posture. 
I  am  for  saving  those  lives. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Arknds). 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appose 
the  amendment  with  all  my  heart  I 
think  it  must  be  recognized  that  our 
committee  studiously  wait  into  this 
whole  matter.  We  in  the  committee  col- 
lective b^eve,  without  partisanship  of 
any  kind,  that  this  is  the  best  thing  to 
do  in  the  interest  of  the  American  peo- 


ple, for  our  security  in  the  future,  and 
to  be  ready  for  any  eventuality. 

I  yield  to  the  gentlonan  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Hunt). 

Mr.  HUNT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  for  yielding. 

Mr.  C^hairman,  I  want  to  set  Uaa  record 
straight  today. 

The  New  York  Times,  2  days  ago 
quoted  Representative  Donald  Fraser, 
of  Minnesota,  as  sajrtng  the  Pentagon's 
own  figures  prove  the  Russians  have 
slowed  down  their  production  of  strategic 
nuclear  weapons. 

I  am  afraid  the  gentleman  allowed  the 
wish  to  be  the  father  to  the  thought. 

The  fact  is  that  the  Soviet  Union  con- 
tinues to  increase  its  production  of 
ICBM's  at  a  constant  pace. 

In  1965  the  Russians  had  about  220 
ICBM's.  In  1966  they  were  up  to  250. 
Then  they  really  took  off.  By  1967  they 
had  a  little  over  500.  From  then  on  the 
graph  shows  not  a  curve  but  an  almost 
straight  line  slanting  upward  at  a  rate 
of  increase  of  about  180  ICBM's  a  year. 

I  should  point  out,  though,  that  it 
deals  only  with  ICBM's.  When  it  comes 
to  ABM's  they  have  64;  we  have  none. 
Other  figures  show  they  are  rapidly  in- 
creasing their  numbers  of  submarine- 
laimched  ballistic  missiles. 

The  facts  are  plain:  the  Soviet  Union 
in  some  areas  is  rapidly  reaching  parity 
with  the  United  States.  In  other  areas 
it  has  gone  b^ond  us. 

The  gentleman  heads  the  Democratic 
Study  Group.  I  would  suggest  the  group 
spend  more  time  at  study — ^impleasant 
as  that  may  be — and  less  with  Its  col- 
lective head  in  the  sand. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  RivxKS). 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
$200  mlllicm.  What  does  it  do?  What  does 
it  do?  The  gentleman  from  Bfflnnesota 
spoke  about  nmnbers  of  missiles.  Not 
once  did  he  mention  megatnmage;  not 
once.  He  did  not  moition  MIRVed  mis- 
siles. Russia  has  more  megatonnage,  and 
I  positively  believe  they  have  the  MIRV 
missile. 

■mis  amendment  for  $200  mllll<Hi  Im- 
proves your  Sprint  missile.  You  get  more 
Sprint  missiles  for  the  existing  bases. 
You  build  one  other  base  and  put  in  your 
long  lead  Items  for  five  others.  It  does 
not  take  an  adult  to  know  that  with  only 
two  bases  they  ooifld  saturate  them  and 
churoh  would  be  out  Unless  yon  start 
you  will  never  get  started.  It  is  as  simple 
as  that. 

For  the  want  of  $200  million,  you 
might  lose  the  ball  game,  and  that  Is 
what  the  question  is  all  about. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amfaidment  offered  by  the  goitleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Lsggktt). 

The  questicm  was  taken,  and  on  a  dl- 
TlslOQ  (demanded  by  Mr.  Lkkzitt)  there 
were — ayes  48,  noes  89. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair 
t^ipointed  as  tdlers  Mr.  Lzooxtt  and  Mr. 

RiVSRS. 

The  committee  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  then  were— ayes  86, 
noes  128. 

So  the  ammdment  was  reJectecL 
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Mr.  NEDCI.  Ifr.  Chaliman,  I  offer  an 
amendment 
The  Cleric  read  as  foUom: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Nzozi:  On  page 
3.  line  16.  kfter  the  commA.  strike  out  M,99».- 
700.000"  and  liMert  •3.809.700.000.''  ^ 

(By  unanimous  c<Kuent,  Mr.  Nsosi  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  for  8  min- 
utes in  support  of  his  amendment 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  amend- 
ment strikes  $100  million  from  the 
RJ5.T.  ft  E.  funds  for  the  Air  Force.  This 
Is  the  amount  in  the  bill  provided  for  the 
B-1.  formerly  known  as  the  AMSA — 
this  Is  the  go  ahead  for  the  new  manned 
twmber.  Por  years  we  have  determined 
that  a  new  manned  system  Is  not  nec- 
essary for  our  national  security.  There 
to  no  evidence  that  the  Soviets  are  de- 
vtioping  a  new  heavy  bomber.  There  is 
evidence  that  they  are  developing  a  new 
medium  bomber,  however,  to  quote  Sec- 
retary Laird  on  page  105  of  his  undaasi- 
fled  posture  statement: 

Tb«  latelllgvne*  community  believe*  tb«t 
medium  bombers  do  not  figure  promlnantly 
in  Soviet  pl&na  for  an  Initial  atta^  on  the 
North  American  continent. 

While  the  amount  In  this  bill  appears 
relatively  modest,  the  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  this  authoriies  the  Air  Force  to 
enter  Into  procurement  agreements  for 
five  prototypes  irtUch  are  presently  pro- 
gramed to  cost  $2.3  billion.  I  emphasize 
programed  because  we  are  all  aware  of 
what  happens  to  programed  costs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  presently  in- 
volved in  the  strategic  arms  limitation 
talks,  SALT  talks,  in  order  to  determine 
whether  arms  limitations  are  feasible. 
Some  may  argue,  as  do  some  proponents 
of  the  ABM.  that  we  need  this  authoriza- 
tion as  a  bargaining;  chip,  "niey  argue 
further  that  we  can  abandon  our  pro- 
gram should  there  be  success  at  the 
talks.  Of  coarse,  there  would  be  closing 
costs — tt  Is  obvious,  however,  that  the 
further  along  a  program,  the  more  It  will 
cost  to  close  it  out.  Not  only  will  tt  cost 
more,  but  It  will  be  so  much  more  dUOenlt 
to  stop  this  program  because  of  the  tn- 
trlnsle  momentum  which  weapons  sys- 
tems develop.  Weapons  program  advo- 
cates develop  a  proprietary  iMjrchcdogy 
which  Increases  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  they  •ux>port  a  system  which  they 
have  once  sold  to  their  colleagues  or  the 
publle.  It  Is  dUBcult  for  one  to  admit  an 
error  In  Judcment  and  revene  course. 
Add  to  this  tbe  vested  Interest  which  de- 
fense contractors  devdop  and  that  of 
their  emi^orees,  usually  represented  by 
Influential  labor  unions,  and  you  have  a 
momentum  which  can  be  braked  only  In 
a  very  slow  and  costly  manner  as  was  the 
case  with  the  B-70  when  we  built  2V^ 
aircraft  at  a  cost  in  excess  of  $lVi  blUkm. 

I  am  deculy  troubled.  Mr.  Chairman, 
by  the  doU>le  standard  which  our  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  uses  in  appraising  the  In- 
temftttonal  arms  raee.  His  •"p*'— «■  on 
Soviet  capaMlltles  as  opposed  to  Inten- 
tions is  understandable  and  JnstlflaMe. 
Howww.  liii  ■wnnpim  review  of  new 


Soviet  deployments  skirts  the  fact  that 
we  are  still  far  ahead  of  the  Soviets  and 
that  they  have  a  corresponding  desire 
not  to  be  a  second  rate  military  power. 
If  "sufficiency"  is  our  policy,  we  must 
define  it — for  if  it  means  superiority 
then  we  may  Just  as  well  face  the  fact 
that  no  nation  in  the  world  with  the 
"capability"  Is  going  to  sit  still  and  per- 
mit this  kind  of  condition  to  persist  with- 
out international  agreement  and  the  im- 
pact on  the  arms  race  Is  obvious. 

While  Secretary  Laird  views  Soviet  de- 
ployment as  developing  a  "first-strike 
capability,"  he  assures  the  world  that  our 
ABM  deployment  Is  defensive — avoiding 
tlie  fact  that  an  effective  ABM  has  a  very 
significant  "flrststrike"  role  in  that  it 
could  protect  us  from  any  missiles  not 
destroyed  in  a  first  strike.  The  world  is 
expected  to  rely  upon  our  word  that 
MIRVlng  our  missiles,  both  Mlnuteman 
and  Poseidon,  is  defensive.  The  world  is 
expected  to  rely  upon  our  word  that  the 
development  of  an  ULMS — underwater 
long-range  missile  system — is  defensive; 
that  the  procurement  of  a  new  fighter  for 
the  Navy  and  for  the  Air  Force  Is  de- 
fensive; that  the  capability  to  deploy 
enormous  quantities  of  men  and  materiel 
around  the  world  iii  the  C-5A  Is  defen- 
sive; and  that  the  deployment  of  a  new 
manned  attack  bomber — the  B-1  is  de- 
fensive. Can  we  fairly  expect  the  world 
to  look  to  our  intentions  and  not  our 
capabiliUes? 

I  have  avoided  getting  Into  the  tech- 
nical details  of  the  B-1  since  the  new 
"open  news  policy"  described  by  my  col- 
league (Mr.  Pu)  has  imposed  certain 
constraints.  An  unclassified  comparison 
of  the  FB-111  and  the  new  B-1  furnished 
upon  my  request  by  the  Air  Force  has 
all  the  pertinent  B-1  data  deleted  and 
the  House  must  again  have  faith  In  the 
expertise  of  the  majority  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee. 

In  summary,  there  is  testimony  that 
our  B-52'8,  and  I  appreciate  how  old  our 
B-52's  are,  but  let  me  r^nlnd  the  House 
that  $100  minion  li  in  this  bill  for 
SHAM'S  for  their  modernization,  and 
FB-Ill's  will  be  effecUve  Into  the  late 
1980'a  We  have  awesome  deterrent  i>ower 
In  our  Mlnutemen  and  Mlnutemen  in 
being  added  to  the  inventory — we  have 
an  invulnerable  deterrent  in  our  Polaris 
and  Poseidon  submarines.  We  boast  about 
our  capability  to  destroy  sophisticated 
incoming  missiles  and  yet  we  are  ex- 
pected to  believe  that  another  nation 
does  not  have  the  capability  to  destroy 
Incomlnc  manned  aircraft 

Tlie  B-1.  Mr.  Chainnan,  is  not  essen- 
tial to  our  seeuilty — its  ability  to  per- 
form a  meaningful  role  in  our  A»*f^t^ 
posture  is  extremely  skeptical — its  effect 
on  the  arms  race  cannot  be  salutary,  and 
It  has  all  the  earmarks  of  another  ex- 
pensive mistake  at  a  time  when  there  is 
a  pathetic  requirement  for  resources  in 
other  areas. 

Mr.  NSDZI.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ARSND8.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
gentlnnan  has  left  the  impression  that 
we  want  to  go  on  the  offense  with  some 
of  oar  weapons.  However,  tbe  gentleman 
should  recall  what  has  taken  i^aoe  In 
Vietnam.  As  yoa  know  we  have  followed 


a  defensive  pattern  in  Vietnam.  We  have 
exhibited  our  bombing.  We  have  not  used 
nuclear  warheads. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  I  had  no  intention  of  sug- 
gesting that  we  do  intend  to  go  on  the 
offense.  However,  we  do  have  the  ability 
to  go  ctn  the  offense.  I  think  we  are  using 
a  double  standard  when  we  fail  to  con- 
sider our  capability.  They  have  no  way  of 
knowing  our  Intent.  I  think  what  is  good 
for  the  goose  is  good  for  the  gander. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  And.  if  the  genUeman 
will  yield  further,  we,  of  course,  have  no 
way  of  knowing  or  determining  what 
Russia's  intentions  are  for  the  future. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Nor  do  they  have  any  way 
of  knowing  what  our  intentions  are. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment. 

Mr  Chairman,  if  ever  there  was  an 
ill-timed  amendment,  it  is  this  amend- 
ment. The  distinguished  gentleman  who 
offered  the  amendment  has  listened  to 
the  ^tory  for  the  need  of  the  so-called 
follow-on  bomber  for  7  years.  He  has 
been  one  of  the  most  devoted  members 
of  the  committee.  We  have  had  exhaus- 
tive hearings  on  this  matter.  He  has  told 
us  many  things  which,  apparently,  would 
be  very  significant  if  the  sugar  was  tak- 
en off  the  top  of  the  cake. 

The  things  he  has  not  said  are  the 
things  that  are  important. 

The  gentleman  has  not  told  you  that 
over  $140  million  is  already  invested  in 
the  research  and  development  of  an 
AMSA.  He  has  not  told  you  that  when 
the  last  B-52  goes  out  of  existence,  it  is 
the  last  of  the  strategic  bombers.  We 
have  no  follow-on.  He  has  not  told  you 
that  the  Joint  Chiefs  unanimously  have 
advocated  the  devekxtment  of  a  bomber, 
against  the  resistance  of  the  former  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  Mr.  McNamara. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  has  not  told  the  Members  of 
the  committee  that  the  B-58  has  been 
phased  out  over  the  objection  of  the 
military  by  the  former  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. He  has  not  told  you  the  answer 
as  to  what  will  be  the  situation  if  we  do 
not  have  a  follow-on  to  the  B-52.  In 
other  words,  we  will  have  no  mixed  stra- 
tegic force. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  sure  no  one  in 
this  body  would  want  to  have  all  our 
eggs  put  Into  one  basket  The  greatest 
offense  or  defense,  whichever  one  you 
want  to  take.  Is  to  be  found  In  the  fact 
that  we  have  a  mix  In  our  strategic 
Inventory. 

Mr.  Chainnan.  the  gmtleman  sug- 
gested that  the  bomber  can  be  mended, 
modified,  or  tied  up  with  wire.  In  effect 
and  perhaps  last  a  little  bit  longer.  How- 
ever, that  is  like  asking  one  to  rehabO- 
Itate  a  90-year-old  man.  How  many  times 
can  you  fix  him  up  to  continue  life? 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  B-62  is  running  out 
of  time.  Unless  we  proceed  with  this  par- 
ticular advance  we  win  have  no  sucoes- 
•or  to  theatrategicbomber. 

Mr.  NSD2X  Mr.  Chairman.  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUBERT.  I  yield  to  tbe  gentle- 
man from  MirftigMt 

Mr.  MBDZL  Are  we  not  purchasint  the 
FB-iiir 
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Mr.  H^ERT.  We  are,  and  I  am  glad 
the  gentleman  asked  me  that  question. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  P-lH  has  been  cut 
from  264  to  76.  But  the  most  Important 
thing  about  the  F-111,  as  the  gentleman 
knows,  it  was  never  to  have  been  con- 
jectured in  any  manner,  shape  or  form 
to  replace  the  B-52.  It  was  only  at  best 
to  have  been  an  interim  bomber  while 
the  follow-on  was  being  developed. 

The  gentleman  I  think  knows  this.  The 
gentleman  sat  in  the  committee,  and  he 
has  heard  all  of  this. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  The  gentleman  knows  that 
the  Air  Force  has  commended  the  air- 
craft as  being  a  fine  airplane. 

Mr.  H^ERT.  The  gentleman  admits 
that  the  Air  Force  has  commended  the 
F-111  as  being  a  fine  airplane  to  do  the 
job  for  which  it  is  intended  to  do,  but  it 
was  never  held  up  as  a  follow-on  bomber. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  But  it  is  expected  to  be  in 
the  Inventory  untU  the  late  1980's. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  In  the  late  1980's  the 
B-52  will  be  27  years  old. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  The  F-111. 

Mr.  HiSERT.  But  only  76  aircraft  at 
the  most.  How  long  does  the  gentleman 
think  you  can  have  an  interim  airplane, 
and  how  long  does  the  gentleman  think 
you  can  have  an  interim  bomber?  You 
caimot  have  them  forever. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  For  as  long  as  it  does  a 
good  job. 

Mr.  H^ERT.  Maybe  the  gentleman 
has  some  new  formula  of  everlasting 
light  and  power  for  fixing  up  a  90-year- 
old  man  forever.  But  I  do  think  it  is  im- 
portant that  we  do  have  this  bomber 
which,  incidentally,  can  only  be  pur- 
chased after  it  files.  It  is  a  fly  before  you 
buy  program.  I  suggest  that  any  thought 
or  any  suggestion  of  stopping  this  par- 
ticular plane  at  this  time  is  ill  advised. 

Mr.  BRAT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  point 
out  to  the  Members  that  buying  a 
bomber  is  not  the  same  as  going  to  a 
hardware  store  and  buying  a  hammer. 
There  are  many  years  of  developmental 
work  Involved  in  developing  a  bomber. 
We  do  not  know  whether  we  will  ever 
have  a  need  for  this  bomber,  and  every- 
body in  this  body  hopes  that  we  will  never 
have  to  use  the  bomber. 

However,  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
In  1961  Secretary  McNamara  stopped 
all  development  on  the  long-distenoe 
bomber.  He  also  refused  to  build  any 
more  bombers.  He  stopped  all  production 
on  the  long-distance  bombers  we  had; 
that  is,  the  B-52's  and  B-58's.  In  fact, 
this  body  for  2  years  after  that,  author- 
ized and  also  appropriated  money  for 
these  bombers.  However  he  refused  to 
use  the  money. 

Secretary  McNamara's  philosophy,  as 
we  all  know,  was  that  if  you  had  a  deter- 
rent, a  massive  deterrent  of  many,  many 
missiles  that  could  destroy  this  city  or 
that  city,  that  we  would  not  need  a 
manned  bomber.  I  for  pne  do  not  want 
to  come  to  the  place  [where  the  only 
defense  that  we  have  is  massive  destruc- 
tion by  the  use  of  ICBms.  So  for  that 
reason  we  do  need  a  bombeL  but  whether 
we  might  need  to  use  thai  bomber  no 


one  win  ever  know  for  certain.  We  hope 
not. 

The  Russians  are  developing  a 
bomber.  It  is  not  as  large  as  this  bomber, 
frankly,  and  not  as  good  as  this  bomber 
will  be,  I  hope.  But  if  we  approve  this 
amendment  we  will  place  ourselves  out 
of  the  development  of  a  long  distance 
bomber.  If  this  amendment  is  carried, 
would  do,  would  be  saying  to  ourselves, 
that  the  only  defense  to  an  enemy  action 
would  be  surrender,  or  resort  to  missive 
retaliation,  and  all  the  destruction  that 
such  action  would  bring. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
for  his  observations,  but  I  would  like  to 
supplement  his  thoughts  with  this:  that 
about  10  days  ago  we  were  apprised  by 
the  press  and  by  Intelligence  sources  that 
the  Russians  were  conducting  massive 
operations  off  the  northern  part  of  their 
country,  were  using  all  of  their  bombers 
and  using  refueling  techniques,  and  en- 
larging their  runways,  and  so  forth. 

So  in  the  case  of  any  hostilities,  or 
any  offensive  action,  the  Russians  have 
a  very  fine  bomber  fleet  ready.  There- 
fore we  simply  cannot  be  so  naive  as 
we  were,  say,  back  in  1940,  where  we 
were  caught  off  base. 

I  say  to  you  that  this  message  is  weU 
taken,  we  do  need  to  go  ahead  with  new 
bombers  that  will  at  least  be  a  protec- 
tive factor  for  this  coimtry,  and  there- 
fore we  should  be  thinking  about  it  now, 
and  not  find  ourselves  in  the  position 
of  wondering  whether  we  can  protect 
America  or  whether  we  cannot. 

Mr.  PIKF.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word  and  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  thing  that  intrigues 
me  most  under  the  new  complete  infor- 
mation policy  about  cost  of  weapons  sjrs- 
tems,  which  has  been  enunciated  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  is  as  always — ^what 
they  reaUy  do  compared  to  what  they  are 
saying. 

On  page  7517  of  the  hearings,  Mr. 
Nedzl  tried  to  find  out  how  much  the 
B-1  program  cost: 

Mr.  Nkoo.  Have  we  any  estimates  at  all 
aa  to  tbe  ooet  of  this  program? 

Secretary  Skamanb.  Tee,  we  do.  Tbe  present 
estimate  for  the  research  and  development, 
including  tbe  test  aircraft,  and  the  tests 
with  the  aircraft,  Is  •2.3  billion  In  1970  dol- 
lars. And  the  production  estimate  for  the 
(deleted)  aircraft  U  $7  bllUon,  which  In- 
cludes tbe  Initial  spares. 

Mr.  Neoei.  What  does  that  come  to  per 
unit? 

Secretary  Sxamans.  It  comes  to  a  program 
unit  cost  of  about  [deleted]  million,  that 
takes  all  the  ooet,  research  and  development 
and  production,  dividing  by  the  total  nvun- 
ber  of  the  aircraft.  Or  It  oomes  to  (deleted] 
million  on  a  production  unit-cost  basis,  that 
la  just  taking  tbe  procurement  costs  and 
dividing  by  the  [deleted]. 

So  that  is  what  you  know,  if  you  read 
the  hearings  about  what  this  thing  coste. 

Now  if  you  also  want  to  go  into  it  fur- 
ther and  find  out  what  It  can  do,  you  can 
lo(dc  at  page  7590  where  they  make  a 
c<Hnpari8on  between  the  FB-111  and  the 


B-1.  Out  of  about  20  questions,  they  have 
deleted  all  but  two  answers  on  the  FB- 
111  and  they  have  deleted  all  of  them  on 
the  B-1. 

So  you  cannot  find  anything  about 
what  it  can  do  and  you  cannot  find  any- 
thing about  what  it  is  going  to  cost. 

However,  the  Russians  know  all  about 
this.  They  know  how  much  it  is  going  to 
cost  and  they  know  what  it  is  going  to  be 
able  to  do  because  they  all  subscribe  to 
a  paper  caUed  the  Defense  Marketing 
Survey  Intelligence  Report. 

Back  last  December  that  included  the 
maximum  speed  was  mach  2.5  to  3;  the 
range  was  10.000  miles;  the  crew  was 
four;  the  price  range  was  from  $25  to 
$30  million  per  copy — at  that  time. 

Now  the  Russians  know  all  this.  The 
Russian  Army  and  Navy  and  Air  Force 
have  access  to  all  this  Information.  But 
you  do  not  have  it — the  public  does  not 
have  it — unless  you  read  the  Defense 
Marketing  Survey  Intelligence  Report. 
You  cannot  get  it  out  of  the  hearings. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PIKE.  Of  course,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  The  gentleman  keeiM 
saying  "they."  Does  the  gentleman  say 
that  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
did  this  and  hushed  this  up? 

Mr.  PIKE.  We  raised  this  point  last 
year — and  you  are  absolutely  correct — I 
do  not  say  that  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  did  this  in  any  manner.  It  is 
done  in  the  Pentagon.  I  know  the  chair- 
man has  tried  time  after  time  after  time 
to  get  some  of  this  stuff  unclassified,  but 
they  will  not  unclassif  y  it 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  says  we  are 
going  to  give  the  public  complete  cost 
figures  and  he  does  not  give  the  members 
any  cost  flgiu'es. 

The  last  time  we  went  this  route  was 
with  tlie  B-70.  We  spent  $1.5  biUion  and 
we  built  21/^  planes.  One  crashed — one  is 
in  the  Air  Force  Museum  at  Wright-Pat- 
terson and  nobody  knows  where  the 
pieces  of  that  half  are  and  we  have  to 
admit  that  $1.5  billion  was  wasted. 

This  is  only  going  to  cost  $2.33  billion 
to  build  what  they  now  say  is  five  pro- 
totypes. But  we  do  not  know  what  it  is 
going  to  cost  and  we  do  not  know  how 
much  it  is  going  to  be. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, wiU  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PIKE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  While  we  are 
trying  to  shed  some  intelligence  on  the 
question  we  are  discussing  here,  and  with 
all  deference  to  the  committee,  because 
I  know  they  tried  very  hard  to  get  the 
facts  before  us — ^we  are  talking  about 
$100  million  for  another  advanced 
maimed  bomber.  You  have  mentioned  the 
B-70  and  in  your  minority  report  you 
pointed  out  the  acquisition  of  2^  planes 
at  a  cost  of  $1.5  billicHi. 

I  would  like  to  know  what  happened 
to  that  plane  and  why  it  is  not  being 
carried  forward? 

Mr.  PIKE.  Because  the  people  who  are 
responsible  in  the  Pentagon  for  the  plan- 
ninjg  and  procurement  of  strategic  air- 
craft said  it  was  not  worth  the  money. 

Secretary  Foster  this  year  said  in  ret- 
rospect we  were  right  to  cancel  it. 
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ICr.  QR06S.  Mr.  Chaliman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Cbidrxnan,  I  address  my  remsu-ks 
particularly  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Pnot).  What  he  has  said 
with  respect  to  lack  of  Information 
concerning  this  new  bomber,  sounds 
strangely  like  the  beginning  of  the  P-111, 
better  known  originally  as  the  TFX, 
back  in  the  days  of  Defense  Secretary 
McNamara.  This  business  of  being  un- 
able to  obtain  Information  concerning 
moves  to  obtain  new  planes  Is  repre- 
hensible. Back  in  those  dajrs  the  then 
Comptroller  General.  Joseph  Campbell, 
tried  to  obtain  information  from  Mc- 
Namara, and  McNamara  tapped  his  head 
and  said  he  was  carrying  the  specifica- 
tions in  his  head.  Is  that  the  kind  of  situ- 
ation that  still  confronts  us? 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman would  yield.  I  would  simply  say 
to  the  gentleman  in  response  that  despite 
all  of  the  fine  speeches  and  press  releases 
about  the  ayallabllity  of  information.  I 
have  seen  no  Improvement  whatsoever 
since  that  time. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OR068.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  For  over  7  years  Mr. 
HiBEKT  has  been  working  on  this  matter. 
He  tried  to  get  McNamara  to  come  for- 
ward with  an  answer  in  respect  to  the  ad- 
vanced stratede  manned  aircraft  He  has 
held  special  hearings  <m  the  subject. 
McNamara  aent  one  excuse  after  an- 
other. Curtis  LeMay  wanted  it  O'ConneU 
wanted  it  Tbe  radar  was  blamed;  the 
configuration  of  the  plane  itself  was 
blamed.  He  blamed  it  on  everything.  He 
blamed  It  on  aeryonica.  Finally  here  it  la. 
It  has  been  almost  20  years  since  we  have 
had  anything  that  resembles  a  new 
bomber  a»  such.  I  am  not  talking  about 
the  TFX.  I  am  not  talking  about  a  multi- 
puipoee  ain>lane.  We  have  nothing  like 
this. 

We  have  had  nothing  since  the  B-18 
was  laid  down.  We  have  changed  the  en- 
glnea  This  is  the  laat  version  of  the  ea- 
glne,  a  faQ  engine. 

No  one  has  done  the  work  that  Mr. 
HiBRT  has  done  on  this  question.  He  has 
tried  to  give  America  something  that  will 
work.  This  i>lane  can  go  a  foot  from  the 
ground.  10  feet  from  the  ground,  or 
90.000  feet  from  the  ground. 

Mr.  OROeS.  I  am  not  criticizing  the 
House  Armed  Serrloes  Committee.  What 
I  am  criticizing  Is  the  repetition  of  what 
we  ran  into  several  years  ago  in  connec- 
tl<m  with  what  is  now  the  F-IH— in- 
aMllty,  almost  total  inability  to  find  out 
what  was  going  on.  After  all,  the  com- 
mon, garden  variety  of  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  ought  to  have 
some  Information  about  what  Is  going  on 
In  the  Defense  Department 

Mr.  RIVERS.  We  eo\ild  not  get  them 
to  get  to  the  point  of  a  definition  of  it 
Shrlver  begged  for  it  Now  Ferguson  has 
begged  for  it  It  Is  long  overdue.  It  Is  due 
to  the  credit  of  this  great  Loulalanan, 
who  has  been  after  them  for  over  9  years.' 
to  my  certain  knowle<ke. 

Mr.  QRoes.  And  we  are  stm  asked  to 
take  on  faith  the  F-111  with  a  half  tril- 
lion doUars  in  this  bin  for  it 
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Mr.  RIVERS.  May  I  finish  my  state- 
ment This  administration  has  what  is 
called  a  milestone  concept  Every  so  often 
a  report  is  made  on  the  progress.  This 
thing  is  being  run  in  a  businesslike  fash- 
ion under  Secretary  Packard.  This  is  a 
good  program. 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  PIKE.  I  will  simply  say  it  has  been 
a  long,  long  time  since  we  have  bought 
a  new  bow  and  arrow  in  this  country, 
too,  but  if  we  were  doing  it  I  guarantee 
the  gentleman  that  both  its  cost  and  its 
performance  characteristics  would  be 
classified  by  the  Pentagon. 

Mr.  GROSS.  AU  I  am  trying  to  say 
here  today  is  that  I  do  not  want  to  vote 
for  another  flying  Edsel.  That  is  all. 
Mr.  RIVERS.  You  are  not  doing  so. 
Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  ToiiiiriBna 

Mr.  HteERT.  I  assure  you  this  will  not 
be  a  flying  Edsel,  because  it  will  not  be 
put  into  the  inventory  until  it  is  a  proven 
flying  machine  to  do  the  job  It  Is  sup- 
r'ssed  to  do.  I  want  to  say  to  the  genUe- 
man from  Iowa  I  share  his  opinion  and 
his  observations  about  the  difficulty  of 
getting  informaUon. 
Mr  GROSS.  I  thank  the  genUeman. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  <rf  the 
genUeman  from  Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr.  H^ERT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wonder 
if  we  could  place  a  limitation  on  the  de- 
bate. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
debate  on  the  amendment  be  ended  at 
2:15. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    genUeman    from 
Louisiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  genUeman  from  Alabama  (Mr. 

BVCHAJTAM). 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  this  amendment,  and 
address  mjrself  to  the  remarks  made  ear- 
lier concerning  the  alleged  double  stand- 
ard in  which  we  seek  to  Judge  the  Soviets 
by  their  capabilities  while  we  ask  the 
world  to  Judge  us  by  our  Intentions. 

I  would  say  we  have  a  single  standard, 
a  standard  of  performance,  of  the  his- 
tory of  these  two  nations.  Where  is  our 
Poland?  Where  Is  our  Hungary?  Where 
la  our  Czechoslovakia?  Where  are  our 
captive  nations?  Where  is  there  one 
shred  of  evidence  that  this  Natkm  has 
sought  anything  other  than  the  freedom 
and  self-determination  of  the  peoples 
of  the  world  at  great  sacrifice  to  the 
United  States? 

Yet  look  at  the  record  of  the  Soviet 
Uni<m.  and  it  becomes  crystal  clear  we 
had  better  Judge  tbe  Soviets  by  their 
capabilities.  Their  record  Is  one  of  the 
subjection  <rf  the  people  by  force  and 
without  free  elections  to  the  absolute 
rule  of  a  Communist  minority,  both  in 
the  Sovlei  Union  and  in  its  captive  na- 
tions. Tbelr  record  is  one  of  the  extreme 
and  persistent  abrogatkm  of  human 
rights.  Including  an  absolute  dlsrscaitl 
of  the  right  of  self-determination  for  any 
people  to  whom  they  can  extoid  their 


colonial  rule.  Nor  has  there  to  my  knowl- 
edge been  any  retraction  of  their  stated 
and  restated  Intention  to  "bury  us"  and 
to  ultimately  achieve  world  domination. 

Before  the  Judgment  bar  of  history, 
their  growing  military  strength  stands  as 
a  clear  threat  to  world  peace.  The  same 
record  reflects  our  strengtii  to  be.  in  con- 
trast the  world's  best  hope  for  peace 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  genUeman  from  Indiana  (Mr 
Jacobs) . 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Alabama  for 
pointing  out  the  problem  of  a  double 
standard,  because  we  have  been  told 
here  in  this  debate  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  anU-ballistlc-mlsslle  weaporu 
that  can  shoot  down  items  In  the  sky 
going  1.700  miles  an  hour.  And  we  are 
also  being  told  we  must  update,  as  the 
genUeman  from  New  Yortt  says,  a  bow 
and  arrow  that  will  go  3.000  miles  an 
hour. 

B^  question  Is:  How  will  these  up- 
dated bows  and  arrows  get  past  that 
super-duper  defense  that  has  been  estab- 
lished In  Moscow? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentlem^  from  New  York.   (Mr. 

PiKS). 

(By  unanimous  consent  Bfr.  Pm 
yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Nzini.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  genUeman  from  Minnesota  (Blr. 
Prases). 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  again  we 
M«  asked  to  approve  a  new  version  of 
our  strategic  delivery  system,  a  new 
strategic  bomber  which  will  add  to  our 
nuclear  arsenal.  In  addition  to  the  figures 
which  are  on  this  chart  Indicating  9.100 
warheads  after  we  MIRV  our  submarines 
and  half  of  our  Mlnuteman  mfamtw  ve 
are  asked  to  add  a  new  bomber  to  this 
9.100.  giving  something  on  the  order  of 
an  additional  1.700  deliverable  warheads 
or  bombs,  to  take  us  up  to  a  total  of 
about  11.000  warheads  or  bombs. 

Let  me  again  contrast  that  with  the 
Soviet  position  as  of  September  1  of  last 
year  of  1,300  deliverable  warheads  or 
bombs.  Every  single  strategic  system  we 
have— the  three  modes— 4s  going  to  be 
Increased  by  the  money  in  this  bllL  At 
some  point  we  need  to  call  a  halt 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognises 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Hau.) . 
Mr.  HAUj.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we 
need  to  clarify  the  atmosphere.  This  Is  a 
f  oUow-on.  armed,  manned,  strategic  air- 
craft We  have  been  planning  it  for  a 
long  time  in  the  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Committee  and  in  the  Airlift  Sub- 
committee. It  does  have  the  plaimed 
capability  of  standoff  penetration  by 
long-ranged  air  to  surface  missile,  be- 
cause of  the  Golosh  and  the  Tallinln  sys- 
tems of  Soviet  defense;  which  we  will 
need  in  case  of  response,  or  retaliatory 
capability.  Members  of  the  Airlift  Sub- 
committee have  visited  the  mock-ups  of 
these  B-l's.  There  are  definite  fall-oute 
from  the  KB-  or  SB-70,  on  the  beryl- 
lium and  titanium  techiniques,  honey- 
combing, hi-thrust  propulsion  unite,  and 
so  forth. 

It  is  in  competition.  The  competition  is 
ready  for  announcement  and/or  dedsloa 
on  or  about  May  15.  It  would  be  disas- 
troiis  to  the  future  defense  of  this  Nation 
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if.  by  an  action  of  those  who  live  on  hope 
instead  of  full  backgrounding  and  knowl- 
edge, we  struck  by  amendment  in  a  willy- 
nilly  fashion  the  capability  of  followhig 
on  our  B-52's  and  B-58's  and  the  FB- 
lll's,  under  these  circumstances. 

Mr.  CThairman,  I  strongly  recommend 
that  this  amendment  be  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  genUeman  from  Michigan  (.ib. 
Nedzi)  . 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  not 
belabor  the  arguments  which  have  been 
made,  but  it  i^ipears  to  me.  when  we  are 
having  such  dire  economic  problems  In 
the  country,  it  is  a  time  when  we  should 
be  absolute  certain  of  what  we  are 
doing  when  we  launch  upon  a  $2.3  billion 
program. 

That  is  precisely  what  we  are  doing. 
The  B-1  program  is  of  qtiestionaUe  value 
when  It  comes  to  our  military  ixxture. 
We  do  not  know  what  the  coste  will  be. 

In  the  light,  of  the  pathetic  require- 
ments which  exist  in  other  problem  areas 
of  the  coimtry.  this  amendment  should 
be  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  genUeman  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 

RiVXHS). 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Rivess 
yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  HisERT) . 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Cbaii  recognizes 
the  genUeman  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
HisxaT) .  ^ 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  obvi- 
ously there  is  litUe  or  nothing  more  to 
be  added  to  the  debate  which  we  have 
had  today. 

Backed  up  against  what  has  been  said 
on  the  fioor  today  I  submit  the  record 
of  7  years  of  hearings  by  a  special  sub- 
oommlttee  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  of  which  the  distinguished  gen- 
Ueman from  lifichlgan  was  a  ranking 
member. 

I  cannot  too  eagerly  or  too  strongly 
stress  the  necessity  for  defeating  this 
particular  amendment  at  this  particular 
time.  We  cannot  throw  away  7  years  of 
constant  study  and  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee,  In  Ito 
endeavor  to  protect  this  Nation  and  to 
give  it  a  mix  in  our  attack  forces  and 
a  mix  In  our  defense  forces. 

The  pcusage  of  this  amendment  would 
be  the  abandonment  of  a  follow-on 
bomber,  which  we  cannot  afford  at  this 
particular  time. 

The  rejection  of  the  amendment  will 
give  notice  to  the  Russians  that  we  are 
dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  we  will 
fill  our  Inventory  from  day  to  day  with 
the  most  advanced  weaponry  at  our  com- 
mand. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  certainly  urge  once 
again  the  defeat  of  this  particulao* 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Nzdzi)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  donand 
tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Ndzi  and 
Mr.Rivszs. 

The  committee  divl4ed,  and  the  teU- 


ers  reported  that  there  were — ayes  51, 
noes  91. 
So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
AMMKiaaon  orvwrnto  bt  m.  binoram 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  (Chairman .  I  offer 

an  amendment. 
The  derk  read  as  follows : 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bxkobam: 
On  page  2.  line  8,  delete  "$3,452,300,000" 

and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "•1.794.200,000". 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  would  eliminate  $658  million 
of  procurement  funds — and  I  emphasize 
procuremoit  fimds — for  the  F-14.  It 
would  not  touch  research  and  develop- 
ment funds  for  the  development  of  the 
F-14A.  B.  C.  The  P-14  is  a  plane  which 
is  highly  controversial.  It  is  controversial 
both  as  to  cost  and  as  to  pCTformance. 
The  Pentagon  estimates  the  total  cost 
anticipated  for  these  planes  at  $11.8  bU- 
lion.  Other  experts  estimate  the  total 
cost  will  run  as  high  as  $25  billion. 

The  performance  of  the  F-14  is  also 
gravely  in  doubt  It  is  one  of  the  most 
complex  fighter-bomber  carrier  planes 
ever  proposed.  It  is  supposed  to  perform 
many  missions  including  fleet  air  defense, 
air  superiority,  escort,  air-to-ground  at- 
tack, and  cnilse  missile  defense  missions. 
It  must  caury  a  Phoenix  missUe  for  the 
purpose  of  the  defense  of  carriers.  This 
is  one  of  ite  primary  responsibilities.  This 
means  it  will  be  a  heavy  aircraft.  Many 
of  the  pilots  who  have  flown  this  plane 
are  known  to  have  criticized  it  on  the 
ground  that  it  win  not  be  as  maneuver- 
able  as  the  Mig-21  that  it  will  be  up 
against.  Ite  acceleration  will  be  relatively 
poor,  at  least  until  the  new  engine  can 
be  developed  for  the  F-14B.  This  bill 
provides  for  the  procurement  of  26  copies 
of  the  F-14A,  the  one  with  the  unim- 
proved engine. 

If  the  F-14  as  designed  proves  out,  tt 
will  Indeed  be  a  miracle  idane,  but  no- 
body knows  whether  it  will  prove  out, 
because  it  has  not  been  flight-tested  and 
will  not  be  flight-tested  until  next 
January. 

The  Congress  knows  what  happened 
with  the  F-lll.  Let  us  not  have  a  repltt- 
tion  of  that  disaster. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  GAO  has  recom- 
mended against  the  procedure  of  going 
ahead  with  procurement  before  R.  b  D. 
is  completed,  which  is  the  procedure  con- 
tonplated  here. 

There  is  no  need  for  a  special  speed-up 
in  this  situation  because  the  Navy  admlte 
that  the  potential  threat  to  the  carrier 
fleet  which  is  the  primary  threat  that 
the  F-14  is  supposed  to  meet  is  years 
away. 

Mr.  Chairman,  last  year  I  proposed  a 
similar  amendment  to  defer  the  produc- 
tion funds  and  proceed  with  research  and 
development  on  the  F-14.  The  House  re- 
jected that  amendment  in  the  authoriza- 
tion bill,  but  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee in  Ita  wisdom  recommended  that 
the  procurement  funds  be  riiminfttfid  and 
added  to  the  research  and  development 
funds  so  that  research  and  devdopment 
could  proceed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  no  one  argues  that  a 
successor  to  the  F-4  will  not  be  needed, 
but  there  Is  grave  qtiestion  as  to  bow  we 
should  proceed.  Should  we  go  ahead  with 


the  procurement  which  would  be  called 
for  in  this  bill  of  26  copies  of  this  plane 
at  a  cost  of  $658  million  when  it  is  stm 
8  months  away  from  any  flight  testing 
whatsoever? 

What  this  amendment  wotdd  do  would 
be  to  defer  the  production  procurement 
funds  and  to  allow  the  Navy  to  proceed 
with  the  necessary  research  and  devel- 
opment. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  I  ask  for  support  of  this 
amendment  in  order  to  save  $658  million 
and  to  prevent  what  may  otherwise  prove 
to  be  as  great  a  disaster  as  the  F-lll. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  move  to  strike 
the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In  (v>po8ition  to 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  anticipate  tak- 
ing the  full  time  because  I  think  the 
members  of  the  committee  are  aware  of 
the  fact  that  this  amendment  which  has 
Just  been  offered  by  the  genUeman  from 
New  York,  is  the  same  amendment  he 
offered  last  year  and  which  did  not  get 
very  far  last  year,  and  there  is  even  less 
reason  for  considering  it  seriously  this 
year. 

The  genUeman  says  that  this  is  a 
highly  controversial  plane,  the  F-14.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  this  is  so  uncontrover- 
sial  a  plane  that  even  tbe  bitterest 
critics  of  excessive  and  wasteful  spend- 
ing in  the  Pentagon  who  are  members 
of  our  committee  have  not  undertaken  to 
oppose  this  particular  aircraft.  They  are 
familiar  with  it.  They  know  what  it  can 
do. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  this  amend- 
ment is  an  example  of  what  hi4>pens 
when  one  who  has  not  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  examining  some  of  the  details 
at  the  defense  budget  nevertheless  offers 
an  amendment — in  good  faUh.  of 
course — but  one  that  is  not  going  to 
accomplish  what  he  thinks  it  would 
accompHsh.  '^ 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  Just  point  out 
that  we  have  recently  been  told  some  of 
the  horrors  of  the  F-lll.  the  old  TFX. 
Well,  of  course,  the  biggest  problem  that 
the  F-lll  got  into  was  in  connection  with 
the  version  to  be  used  by  the  Navy.  And 
the  Navy  recognized,  very  wisely,  at  a 
very  early  stage,  that  there  was  no  poiat 
in  going  ahead  with  the  F-lll  for  car- 
rier use  because  it  could  not  effectively 
be  used  on  a  carrier.  So,  what  the  Con- 
gress ordered  was  an  adi4>tation  of  the 
F-lll,  with  all  of  the  existing  tech- 
nology, in  a  reduced  version  so  that  we 
would  not  have  to  go  beyond  the  present 
state  of  the  art  We  ordered  the  Navy 
to  come  up  with  a  modem  fighter  air- 
craft for  carrier  use  to  be  flown  now  and 
not  at  some  vague,  future  time.  That  Is 
what  the  F-14  is. 

As  the  genUeman  from  New  York  him- 
self indicated,  this  plane  Is  going  to  be 
flying  by  January  of  next  year.  We  are 
not  talldng  about  something  that  might 
happen  in  the  remote  future.  These  are 
the  planes  that  are  going  to  be  needed  on 
our  carriers  In  the  Immediate  future. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  had  the  privi- 
lege of  serving  on  the  Carrier  Subcom- 
mittee— and,  presumably,  we  will  be  into 
that  question  in  a  few  moments — but  let 
me  Just  say  that  of  all  tbe  critics  of  the 
CVAN-70  that  came  before  our  suboom- 
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mittee.  not  a  single  one  was  opposed  to 
the  aircraft  carrier  as  such.  Some  of 
them  were  opposed  to  the  total  number  of 
carriers  that  the  Navy  wanted.  Some  of 
them  were  opposed  to  authorizing  a  new 
carrier  in  this  1971  budget  rather  than 
another  year.  But  they  all  said  carriers 
are  great  and  that  America  needs  them. 
But  you  cannot  have  carriers  without 
having  planes  to  fly  on  them. 

The  P-4  Is  a  great  plane,  but  that  was 
first  put  down  on  the  drawing  boards 
back  in  1953,  and  in  the  years  since  then 
the  Soviets  have  developed  eight  new 
modem,  fast  fighters.  So  if  we  are  going 
to  have  an  up-to-date  Navy,  and  if  we 
are  going  to  have  up-to-date  carriers 
that  will  protect  our  forces  su  we  with- 
draw from  all  our  exposed  positions  in 
Europe  and  the  Pacific,  as  the  Nixon 
doctrine  suggests,  the  one  thing  that 
will  provide  American  power  around  the 
world  and  back  up  our  forces  wherever 
they  may  be,  and  will  serve  as  a  dem- 
onstration of  support  for  our  friends 
without  requiring  us  to  go  ashore  and 
put  men  ashore.  It  Is  the  aircraft  car- 
rier. So  for  heaven's  sake  let  us  put  a 
modem  plane  on  the  carriers  that  we 
still  have. 

This  P-14  Is  the  plane  that  wlU  do  the 
Job. 

Mr.  KINO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  this  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York   (Mr.  Bmc- 

HA)(). 

A  great  deal  of  thought,  effort,  and 
discussion  has  been  expended  In  rda- 
tlon  to  the  needs  of  the  modem  Navy's 
attack  carrier  fleet.  I  should  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  present  a  few  perti- 
nent remarks  on  the  defense  ^f  that  fleet. 
regmrdleBS  of  its  ultimate  slae  or  com- 
position. I  refer  to  the  aircraft  known 
as  the  P-14. 

The  need  for  a  new  air  superiority 
fighter  aircraft  has  been  weD-docu- 
mented.  The  current  backbone  of  the  car- 
rier fighter  force  Is  the  P-4  Phantom. 
This  venerable  aircraft  has,  unfortunate- 
ly, reached  its  ultimate  designed  capa- 
bility. It  has  been  modified  and  Improved 
to  the  extent  that  further  effective  modi- 
fication Is  no  longer  economically  feasi- 
ble. Although  still  an  excdlent  flitter 
and  proven  versatile  tactical  bomber,  the 
Phantom  can  be  beaten.  At  least  two  idr- 
craft  In  the  current,  operational  Inven- 
tory of  the  XJBSIi.  have  exceeded  the 
performance  characteristics  of  our  best 
bird. 

Now  what  this  means  is  that  In  terms 
of  fighter  air  defense,  in  particular  the 
defense  of  attack  carriers,  the  United 
States  is  second,  not  first.  We  can  no 
longer  claim  that  ooMB^ter  eMorts  azMl 
carrier  air  protection  are  unbeatable.  We 
can  no  longer  be  absolutely  assured  of 
adequate  protection  for  our  bombers,  our 
attack  aircraft,  our  reconnaissance  air- 
craft, or  even  oar  aircraft  carrten. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  cannot  tolerate  such 
a  situation.  We  must  never  accept  any 
role  that  would  place  the  Armed  Porces 
of  this  country  at  an  acknowledged  dis- 
advantage. 

This  Ull  provide*  $617  mllUon  for  the 
purchase  of  26  P-14A's  with  $60.1  mil- 
lion for  advanced  procuieiuent  of  lonf - 


lead-time  items.  $80.9  million  for  initial 
spares,  and  $324.2  million  for  RJ>.T.  ft  E. 
These  expenditures  would  remove  the 
serious  handicap  currently  facing  our  at- 
tack carrier  forces.  They  would,  in  my 
opinion,  return  the  Navy  to  its  deserved 
status  of  quiet  confidence  from  its  pres- 
ent state  of  prayerful  hesitance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  P-14  is  no  antique 
biplane.  Conversely,  the  Mig-21  is  not 
the  ultimate  weapon.  But  does  the  mag- 
nitude of  difference  have  to  reach  such 
ridiculous  proportions  before  we  do 
something  about  it?  I  certainly  hope  not. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  United  States  is  in 
second  place  in  air  superiority  aircraft. 
The  F-14  will  change  that  and  I  urge 
its  authorization. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York   (Mr.  Bimghaii). 

The  question  was  taken,  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  BnfOHAM)  there 
were — ayes  22,  noes  66. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

SUBSTITUTE  AMENDMBNT  OimKO  IT  Mm. 


Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  of- 
fer an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  in  the  natiira  of  *  •ubatltute 
offered  by  Mr.  Moobhxab: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enactment  clause 
and  Insert  the  following: 

•TrrLE  I— PROCUREMENT 
"Sec.  101.  Funds  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  during  the  fiscal  year  1971 
for  the  use  of  the  Armed  Porces  of  the  United 
States  for  procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles, 
naval  vessels,  and  tracked  combat  vehicles, 
and  other  weapons,  as  authorised  by  law,  Ui 
amounts  as  follows: 

"Aircraft 
"For  aircraft:  for  the  Army.  $379,775,000; 
for  the  Navy  and  the  Marine  Corps,  $3429,- 
590,000;  for  the  Air  Faroe.  $3,149,155,000  of 
which  $$44,400,000  U  authorised  only  to  meet 
unfunded  prior  year  production  ootnmlt- 
ments  on  C-6A  aircraft. 

-lOaslles 

"For  missiles:  for  the  Army.  $1,083,370,000; 
for  the  Navy.  $$99,270^0:  for  the  Uarlne 
Corps.  $36,230,000;  for  the  Air  Force,  $1,430.- 
085.000. 

"Naval  Vessels 

"For  naval  vessels:  for  the  Navy.  $3M3.- 
306.000.  of  which  $670,000,000  U  authorised 
to  be  appropriated  only  for  expenditure  In 
naval  shipyards:  ProtHded,  That  none  of  the 
funds  authorlaed  for  appropriation  by  this 
Act  for  the  construction  of  naval  vssssli  shaU 
be  obligated  untU  the  National  Security 
CouncU  has  advised  the  President  of  Its  ree- 
ommendatlan  In  respect  to  construction  of 
the  attack  atrcraXt  carrier  designated  as 
CVAN-70. 

"Tracked  Combat  Vehicles 
"For    tracked    combat    vehlclea:    for    the 
Army.  $196390.000;    for  the  Marine  Corps. 
$40,366,000. 

"Otbsr  Weapons 
"For  other  weapons:  for  the  Army.  $64,700.- 
000:  Provided,  That  none  of  the  funds  au- 
thorised for  approprlaUon  by  this  Act  shaU 
be  obligated  for  the  procurement  of  M-16 
rifles  until  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  has 
certified  to  the  Congress  that  at  least  three 
active  production  sources  for  supplying  such 
weapons  wlU  continue  to  be  available  within 
the  United  State*  during  Oaeml  year  1971;  for 
the  Navy.  $3,640,550;  for  the  Marine  Corps. 
$4,180,000. 


■TrrLE  n— RKSXARCH.  DgVXU>PliaNT, 
TEST.  AND  KVALUA-nON 

"Skc.  301.  Funds  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  during  the  fiscal  year  1071 
for  the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  for  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation,  as  authorized  by  law.  In  amounts 
as  follows: 

"For  the  Army.  $1.6e5JM>S.000: 

"For  the  Navy  (Including  the  Marine 
Corps) ,  $3,087,436,000; 

"For  the  Air  Force,  $3,764^15.000;  and 

"For  the  Defense  Agencies,  $437,665,000. 

"Sec.  203.  There  Is  hereby  authorised  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense during  fiscal  year  1071  for  use  as  an 
emergency  fund  for  research,  development, 
test,  and  evaluation  or  procurement  or  pro- 
duction  related   thereto.   $47,500,000. 

"I'lTLB  in — RKSERVX  FORCES 

"Sac.  301.  For  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
July  1.  1070.  and  ending  June  SO.  1071.  the 
Selected  Reserve  of  each  Reserve  component 
of  the  Armed  Forces  will  be  programed  to 
attain  an  average  strength  of  not  lees  than 
the  foUowlng: 

"(1)  The  Army  National  Ouard  of  the 
TTnlted  States,  400,000. 

"(3)  The  Army  Reserve,  360,000. 

"(3)   The  Naval  Reserve,  139,000. 

"(4)   The  Marine  Corps  Reserve.  47.718. 

"  ( 5)  The  Air  National  Ouard  of  the  United 
SUte*.  87378. 

"(6)  The  Air  Force  Reeerve.  47,031. 

"{7)  The  Coast  Ouard  Reserve.  16.600. 

"Sac.  303.  The  average  strength  prescribed 
by  section  301  of  this  title  for  the  Selected 
Reserve  of  any  Reserve  component  shall  be 
proportionately  reduced  by  ( 1 )  the  total  au- 
thorised strength  of  imlts  organised  to  serve 
as  units  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  such  com- 
ponent which  are  on  active  duty  (other  than 
for  training)  at  any  time  during  the  fiscal 
year,  and  (3)  the  total  number  of  Individual 
members  not  In  units  organised  to  serve  as 
units  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  such  com- 
ftonent  who  are  on  active  duty  (other  than 
for  training  or  for  unsatisfactory  participa- 
tion In  training)  without  their  consent  at 
any  time  during  the  fiscal  year.  Whenever 
any  such  units  or  such  Individual  members 
are  released  from  active  duty  during  any  fis- 
cal year,  the  average  strength  for  such  fiscal 
year  for  the  Selected  nsaerva  of  such  Reserve 
component  shall  be  proportionately  Increased 
by  the  total  authorised  strength  of  such 
units  and  by  the  total  number  of  such  In- 
dividual members. 

"TTTLB  IV— OKNXRAL  PROVISIONS 
"Sao.  401.  SubeecUon  (a)  of  section  401  of 
PubUc  Law  89-367  approved  March  15.  1966 
(80  StaC  37) .  as  amended.  Is  hereby  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

•"Funds  authorlasd  for  appropriation  for 
tha  US*  of  the  Armed  Foroes  of  the  United 
Statas  ondar  this  or  any  other  Act  are  au- 
thorlasd to  be  mad*  avallabl*  for  their  stated 
porpoB*  to  support:  (1)  Vtotnam***  and 
othar  R**  World  Fore**  In  Vietnam  (3) 
looal  foroa*  In  Laos  and  Thailand;  and  for 
ralalad  oost*.  during  tb*  fiscal  year  1971  on 
such  tsrms  and  oondltlons  as  th*  Secretary 
of  Defense  may  determine.' 

"Sac.  409.  No  part  of  the  funds  appro- 
prlatad  pursuant  to  this  Act  may  be  used  at 
any  Institution  of  higher  learning  If  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  or  his  designee  deter- 
mine* that  at  the  time  of  the  ezpendltur* 
of  funds  to  such  institution  recruiting  per- 
sonnel of  any  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  are  being  barred  from  th* 
premlaee  of  the  Institution  except  that  this 
section  shall  not  apply  If  the  Secretary  of 
Defens*  or  his  design**  determine*  that  th* 
expenditure  Is  a  continuation  or  a  renewal 
of  a  previous  grant  to  such  Institution  which 
Is  llkaly  to  make  a  algnlflcant  oontrlbutktfi 
to  th*  d*f*na*  effort.  Th*  Saoretartas  of  th* 
mUltary  dapartmsnts  shall  furnish  to  th* 
of  Oaf  ems*  or  his  dsslgna*  within 
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60  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  and  each  January  30th  and  June  SOth 
thereafter  the  name*  of  any  Institutions  of 
higher  learning  which  tb*  Secretarle*  deter- 
mine on  such  dates  are  barring  such  recruit- 
ing personnel  from  the  campus  of  the  Insti- 
tution. 

"TTTLB  V— QUARTERLY  CONTRACT  RE- 
PORTINO  AND  OAO  AUDITS 

"Ssc.  501.  (a)  After  January  1,  1071.  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  (hereafter  referred  to 
m  this  section  as  the  'Secretary') .  In  coopera- 
tion with  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  (hereafter  referred  to  In  this 
section  as  the  'Comptroller  General'),  shall 
develop  a  reporting  system  for  major  acqui- 
sition programs  managed  by  the  Department 
of  Defense,  any  department  or  agency  there- 
of, or  any  armed  service  of  the  United  Statea. 
for  the  development  or  procurement  of  any 
weapons  system  or  other  need  of  the  United 
States. 

"(b)  "The  Secretary  shall  cause  a  review  to 
be  made  of  each  major  acquisition  program 
as  specified  in  subsection  (a)  during  each 
period  of  three  calendar  months  and  shall 
make  a  finding  with  respect  to  each  such 
contract  as  to — 

"(1)  the  estimates  at  the  time  of  the  origi- 
nal plan  as  to  the  total  oost  of  the  program, 
vrith  separate  estimates  for  (A)  research, 
development,  testing,  and  engineering,  and 
(B)  production; 

"(3)  the  estimates  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  of  cost  for  completion  of  the  pro- 
gram up  to  the  time  of  the  review; 

"(3)  the  reasons  for  any  algnlflcant  rise  or 
decline  from  prior  cost  estimates; 

"(4)  the  options  available  for  additional 
procurement,  whether  the  department  or 
agency  concerned  Intends  to  exercise  luch 
options,  and  the  expected  cost  of  exercising 
such  options; 

"(5)  algnlflcant  mllestc»ie  events  associ- 
ated with  the  acquisition  and  operational 
deployment  of  the  weapon  system  or  Item 
as  contained  In  the  plan  Initially  approved 
by  the  Secretary,  actual  or  estimateid  dates 
for  accomplishment  of  such  milestones,  and 
the  reasons  for  any  significant  varlanoes; 

"(6)  th*  estimate*  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  as  to  performance  eapabUlties  of 
the  subject  matter  of  the  program,  and  the 
reasons  for  any  significant  actual  or  esti- 
mated variances  therein  compared  to  the 
performance  capabilities  called  for  under 
the  original  plan  and  as  currently  approved; 
and 

"(7)  such  other  Information  as  the  Secre- 
tary shall  determine  to  be  pertinent  In  the 
evaluation  of  costs  Incurred  and  expected 
to  be  Incurred  and  the  effectiveness  of  per- 
fonnanoe  achieved  and  anticipated  under 
th*  program. 

"(c)  "The  Secretary  after  consultation  with 
the  Comptroller  General  and  with  the  (^air- 
man of  the  Committees  on  Armed  Servtoes 
and  the  Committee*  on  Appropriations  of 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repreeentatives 
shall  prescribe  orlterls  for  the  determina- 
tion of  major  acquisition  programs  und*r 
Bubcection  (a). 

"(d)  The  Secretary  shall  transmit  quarter- 
ly to  the  Congress  and  to  the  Committees 
on  Armed  Swvlces  and  to  the  Committees 
on  ApproiHlations  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  reports  made  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (b) ,  which  shall  Include 
a  full  and  complete  statement  of  the  find- 
ings made  as  a  result  of  each  program  re- 
view. 

(e)  The  Comptroller  Oenoral  shall, 
through  test  checks,  and  other  means,  make 
an  Independent  audit  of  the  reporting  sys- 
tem devdoped  by  the  Secretary  and  shall 
furnish  to  the  Oongreae  and  to  the  Oommlt- 
t**s  on  Armed  Servloes  and  the  Oommlttees 
on  Appropriations  not  Isas  than  one*  *atfi 
year  a  report  as  to  tb*  adequacy  of  tb*  r^ 
porting  system,  and  any  rsoommandad  lia- 
provementa. 


"(f)  "The  Comptroller  Oensral  shall  make 
Independent  audits  of  major  acquisition  pro- 
grams and  related  contracts  where,  in  bis 
opinion,  the  costs  Incurred  and  to  be  in- 
curred, the  delivery  schedules,  and  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  perfoimanee  achieved  and 
anticipated  are  such  as  to  warrant  such 
audits  and  he  shall  report  his  findings  to 
the  Congress  and  to  the  Committees  on 
Armed  Services  and  the  Committees  on  Ap- 
propriations of  the  Senate  and  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

"(g)  Procuring  agencies  and  contractors 
holding  contracts  selected  by  the  Comptrol- 
ler General  for  audit  under  subsection  (f) 
shall  fUe  with  the  General  Accounting  Office 
such  data.  In  such  form  and  detail  as  may 
be  prescribed  by  the  Comptroller  Qeneral, 
as  the  Comptroller  General  deems  necessary 
or  appropriate  to  assist  him  In  carrying  out 
bis  audits.  The  Comptroller  General  and  any 
authorized  representative  of  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  Is  entitled,  until  three  years 
after  final  payment  under  the  OMitract  or 
subcontract  as  the  ease  may  be.  by  subpena, 
tns];>ection,  authorization,  or  otherwise,  to 
aiidlt.  obtain  such  Information  from,  make 
such  inspection  and  copies  of,  the  books, 
records,  and  other  writings  of  the  procuring 
agency,  the  contractor,  and  subcontractors, 
and  to  take  the  sworn  statement  of  any 
contracted  or  subcontractor  or  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  any  contractor  or  subcontractor, 
as  may  be  necessary  or  impropriate  In  the 
discretion  of  the  Comptroller  Qoieral,  re- 
lating to  contracts  selected  for  audit. 

"(h)  "The  United  States  district  ooxirt  for 
any  district  In  which  the  contractor  or  sub- 
contractor or  his  officer  or  employee  Is  found 
or  resides  or  in  which  the  contractor  or  sub- 
contractor transacts  buslnees  shall  have  ju- 
risdiction to  issue  an  order  requiring  sucb 
contractor,  suboontvaetor.  offico',  or  employee 
to  furnish  such  information,  or  to  permit 
the  Inspection  and  copying  of  such  records, 
as  may  be  requested  by  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral under  this  section.  Any  fallvire  to  obey 
such  ordM'  of  the  covat  may  be  punished  by 
such  court  as  a  contempt  thereof. 

"(1)  "There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  required 
to  carry  out  this  section." 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
behalf  of  the  gentieman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
ScHwxNGBL)  and  myself,  I  rise  in  support 
of  this  efficiency  amendment  which  I  be- 
lieve Is  a  step  all  of  us  can  take  on  behalf 
of  the  increasing  beleaguered  American 
taxpayer.  We  have  limited  resources  in 
this  Nation  to  maintain  our  national  se- 
curity and  sustain  a  quality  of  life  befit- 
ting a  great  nation.  We  can  no  longer 
tolerate  wasteful  and  ineffldent  use  of 
our  resources  in  the  name  of  national 
security  or  aggregate  demand  or  any 
other  guise. 

Over  the  last  year  I  have  heard  testi- 
mony before  the  Military  Operations 
Subcommittee  and  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee,  on  which  I  serve,  which 
would  make  any  taxpayer  weep.  We  have 
heard  procurement  horror  stories  ^^lich 
range  from  the  Infamous  $2  billion  cost 
overrun  on  the  C-5A:  to  the  Marie  n 
Avionics — the  brain  of  the  F-111 — ^which 
now  costs  more  thsui  the  original  estimate 
for  the  whole  aircraft;  to  the  Mark  46 
Torpedo  which  the  Navy  told  the  Con- 


gress they  could  buy  for  $65,000  a  copy 
and  for  which  they  Just  let  a  contract  for 
the  astronomical  figure  of  $1.2  mOlicm 
per  copy;  to  the  production  of  tanks  for 
which  the  Army  had  no  usable  amuni- 
tioi^;  to  the  deletion  of  overrun  figures 
from  Air  Force  internal  reports  because 
of  possible  adverse  effects  of  the  con- 
tractor stock  on  the  stock  exchange  if 
the  information  became  public. 

It  is  instructive  to  point  out  that  the 
first  casualty  of  poor  procurement  prac- 
tices is  the  guy  out  in  the  field  or  in  the 
air  who  either  does  not  have  the  weapon 
system  because  of  schedule  slippages  or 
is  provided  with  a  faulty  weapon  or  one 
that  does  not  meet  specifications.  Our 
submarine  forces  still  do  not  have  the 
Mark  46  torpedo.  They  were  scheduled 
to  receive  it  in  1968.  The  Air  Force  cur- 
rently has  several  hundred  F-lll's  which 
do  not  meet  specifications  and  are  cur- 
roitly  grounded  with  wing  problems.  Yet, 
according  to  press  reports,  the  contractor 
for  the  F-111  may  make  a  profit  on  this 
defective  aircraft. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  stories  that 
could  be  recited.  Gordon  Rule,  the  Chief 
of  Naval  Procurement,  told  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  that  contractors 
and  the  Pentagon  play  games  with  the 
Cong^wss.  How  much  longer  can  the  Con- 
gress and  the  American  taxpayer  tolerate 
these  games — ^when  billions  of  dollais  are 
Involved? 

Waste  and  inefficiency  in  defense  pro- 
curement is  not  a  partisan  issue.  The  tax 
money  of  the  American  public  has  been 
wasted  by  the  Pentagon  under  Demo- 
cratic as  well  as  R^ublican  administra- 
tions. It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this 
amendment  is  supported  by  various 
groups  spanning  the  political  ^>ectrum 
from  the  National  Taxpayers  Union  to 
the  Americans  for  Democratic  Action.  It 
is  not  our  purpose  here  to  discuss  the 
question  of  national  priorities — rather, 
what  we  are  concerned  about  here  today 
is  the  single  Important  issue  of  eliminat- 
ing waste  at  the  Pentagon  and  of  reliev- 
ing an  unfair  burden  on  the  American 
taxpayer.  We  are  also  concerned  about 
making  information  on  Pentagcn  pro- 
curement available  to  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  the  repreeentatives  of 
the  American  people. 

Mr.  Chairman  let  us  consider  these  two 
^ects  of  the  amendment. 

First.  It  would  provide  for  a  5-percent 
efficiency  cut  in  the  total  authorization 
of  $20.24  Ullion.  or  a  littie  mtx  $1  biUlon. 

Second.  It  would  create  a  quarterly  re- 
porting system  to  the  Congress  by  the 
OAO  on  major  weapons  acquisition  pro- 
grams. 

TBS   B-PESCKMT  SFfldKNCT  CUT 

The  5-percent  cut  would  mean  an 
Immediate  savings  of  $1,012  billicm.  Many 
procuranoit  experts  have  appeared  be- 
ftnre  ocMnmlttees  cm  which  I  serve  and 
have  testified  that  if  the  Congress 
adopted  uniform  accounting  practices,  a 
wider  use  of  the  "should-oost"  pricing 
technique,  and  tougher  costs-perform- 
ance measurement  systems  we  could  cap- 
ture up  to  30  TpetcesDi  of  the  total  price  of 
many  contracts  in  costs  savings.  This 
also  requires  that  the  military  servicea 
get  tough  with  contimctors  and  deal  with 
them  on  a  business-like  basis. 
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The  sponsors  of  this  amendment  feel 
that  the  5  percent  figure  is  conservative, 
realistic  and  attainable.  Hopefully  by 
forcing  Increased  efficiency  we  can  also 
realize  future  savings. 

It  is  also  the  intention  of  the  sponsors 
of  the  amendment  that  the  services  do 
not  absorb  this  5-percent  cut  by  merely 
reducing  the  number  of  weapons  bought, 
but  to  turn  the  efficiency  screw  on  as 
many  contracts  as  possible  on  behalf  of 
the  American  taxpayer. 

I  think  that  two  steps  can  be  taken 
now  to  partially  remedy  this  situation: 

First,  put  the  military  on  notice  that 
they  no  longer  have  unlimited  funds  with 
which  to  buy  their  hardware;  and 

Second.  ui>grade  Congress'  ability  to 
scrutinise  major  procurement  programs 
where  billions  of  the  taxpayers  are  In- 
volved. 

OAO    QUASTSU.T    ■BFOKTS 

This  part  of  the  amendment — title 
V— would  provide  a  legislative  basis  for 
thelsubmlssion  to  Congress  of  quarterly 
reports  on  costs  and  performance  of 
major  weapon  system  contracts.  The  re- 
ports would  be  analyzed  by  the  OAO  and 
transmitted  to  the  Congress.  This  much 
of  the  amendment  is  already  being  car- 
ried out.  In  addition  the  OAO  would  be 
empowered  to  conduct  independent  au- 
dits and  analysis  on  programs  and  to  su- 
poena  books  which  defense  contractors 
have  in  the  pctst  refused  to  suiH>ly.  All 
too  often  the  Congress  finds  it  nearly  im- 
possible to  receive  understandable  and 
timely  information  on  costs,  perform- 
ance, specifications,  and  schedule 
changes  in  major  weapons  programs.  The 
amendment  would  establish  a  reporting 
system  designed  to  improve  the  timeliness 
and  quality  of  information  on  major 
weapon  acquisition  programs. 

A  similar  amendment  passed  the  Sen- 
ate last  year  but  «-as  defeated  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  by  a  teller  vote  of  99 
to  102.  This  year,  hopefully,  we  in  the 
Congress  are  wiser  and  will  demand 
more  and  betta  information  on  tlMse 
costly  programs. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  substitute. 

Mr.  8CHEUER  Mr.  Chairman.  wlU  the 
gentleman  yldd? 

Mr.  MOORHEAO.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  8CHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
In  support  of  my  colleague  and  his 
amendment  and  congratulate  him  on  his 
leadership. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  been  allowed 
to  debate  the  military  procurement  and 
research  and  devtic^Mnent  bill  only  4 
hours.  A  mere  4  hours  is  not  eiu>ugh  time 
for  a  serious  discussion  of  a  bill  amount- 
ing to  $20  billion— one-toith  of  our  na- 
tional budget.  Such  a  meager  time  allo- 
cation simply  illustrates  and  underscores 
many  Members'  dlaaatlsf  action  with  this 
bill.  I  oppose  this  bOl.  however,  for  rea- 
sons far  more  sosbtantial  than  the  time 
limitation  on  the  debate,  namely  the  un- 
necessary and  overi»rioed  programs 
funded  by  this  bill. 

I  would  eaU  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers to  a  recent  report  hj  the  Oongrea- 
slonal  Quarterly  about  our  defense 
spending,  in  which  they  cited  the  con- 
clusion of  top  moat  Defense  Departniflnt 
officials — both   military   and   civilian 


that  we  could  cut  $10  billion  out  of  our 
military  budget  and  improve  our  fighting 
capability. 

The  most  obJecUonable  feature  of  this 
bill  is  the  ABM  system.  This  country 
already  has,  and  plans  to  »ri»int4^<Ti 
three  separate  nuclear  deterrent  sys- 
tems, each  capable  of  destroying  the 
homeland  of  any  attacker  by  itself— our 
land-based  missiles,  our  missile 
equipped  submarine  fleet,  and  our  Jet 
bombers.  A  Soviet  attack  could  neutral- 
ize only  one  of  these  deterrents  and 
would  thus  leave  the  Soviet  Union  open 
to  a  fatal  counterattack.  As  our  leading 
experts  point  out,  only  one  deterrent  is 
necessary  to  deliver  a  successful  coun- 
terattack. 

For  years  our  experts  have  also  told 
us  that  missiles  and  Jet  planes  were 
diminishing  the  importance  of  the 
Navy.  Reportedly  the  Soviet  Union  is 
deemphasizing  its  own  Navy.  Yet  this 
bill  inexplicably  gives  the  Navy  $435 
million  more  for  ship  construction  than 
even  the  Defense  Department  requested. 

Far  less  Justifiable  is  the  $200  million 
slush  fund  for  the  Lockheed  Corp.'s 
negligence.  In  effect,  this  provision  di- 
rects the  citizens  of  this  country  to  pay 
for  a  company's  lax  managerial  prac- 
tices that  would  make  any  normal  com- 
pany go  bankrupt.  The  Government  of- 
fers no  such  subsidies  to  other  com- 
I>anies  and  should  not  establish  a  prec- 
edent for  Lockheed. 

In  the  past  few  montiis,  the  President 
and  the  Congress  have  taken  staunch 
stands  against  Inflation.  This  bill  pre- 
sents us  with  a  sufficiently  clear  case  of 
financial  irresponsibility  to  mandate 
the  striking  of  these  flagrantly  over- 
priced giveaway  programs  from  the  bill. 
Otherwise,  1970  will  become  "the  year 
of  the  military  giveaway"  Just  as  1969. 
in  the  words  of  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  was  "the  year  of  the 
cost  ovemm." 

Our  scrutiny  of  this  bill  should  be 
more  stringent,  not  less,  not  only  to 
reorder  our  priorities,  but  also  to  achieve 
a  disciplined  and  efficient  military  de- 
fense, which  continual  cost  overruns 
and  faulty  planning  have  prevented  us 
from  realMng.  A  vote  against  HJl. 
17123  is  not  a  vote  against  our  country's 
military  interests.  On  the  contrary,  as 
Admiral  Rickover  has  indicated,  a  vote 
against  this  bill  would  spur  the  Defense 
Department  to  improve  its  programs 
and.  in  the  long  run  to  serve  this  Na- 
tion's military  interests  far  more  effec- 
tively and  economically. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman.   

Mr.  8CHWSNOEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  listened  with 
avid  Interest  to  this  debate.  I  think  I 
perceive  a  new  day  In  the  House.  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  are  beginning  to  assert 
themselves.  They  are  reflecting  that  they 
are  giving  some  very  serious  thought  to 
some  Important  business  that  prevails 
here  and  they  are  acknowledging  once 
again  the  spirit  of  our  Government  which 
dictates  that  we  as  citizens  should  pre- 
side over  the  Army,  Navy  and  the  defense 
of  our  country. 

I  want  to  commend  the  debaters  on 


both  sides  who  have  been  honest,  fair 
and  forthright  and  who  have  spoken 
with  deep  conviction.  So  are  we,  the  co- 
sponsors  speaking  with  convictions  a»d 
after  rather  thorough  study.  In  addi- 
tion, we  are  reflecting  the  thinking  of 
the  country — we  think. 

It  Is  true,  Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the 
major  elements  in  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment budget  is  military  procurement. 
Over  the  past  few  years,  a  number  of 
programs  that  have  received  congres- 
sional support  have  proved  far  more 
costly  than  originally  estimated.  In 
some  cases,  it  appears  that  contractors 
have  been  woefully,  and  sometimes,  some 
believe  wilfully  inefficient  in  determining 
the  probable  cost  of  producing  the  sys- 
tems for  which  they  are  responsible. 

Because  of  such  wasteful  practices,  my 
distinguished  colleague  (Mr.  Mooi- 
HXAo),  the  Congressman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  I  have  offered  an  amend- 
ment to  the  miliUry  authorization  bill 
which  will  answer  to  many  of  the  charges 
leveled  against  current  military  procure- 
ment policy. 

The  efficiency  amendment  has  two 
parts.  They  are:  A  5-percent  cut  in  the 
total  authorization  of  $20.24  billion,  re- 
sulting in  a  saving  of  $1,012  billion;  and 
creation  of  a  reporting  system  whereby 
the  Government  Accounting  Office  will 
report  to  the  Congress  on  major  weap- 
ons acquisition  programs  on  a  quarterly 
basis. 

It  is  evident,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  cor- 
porations that  do  busir  ess  with  the  Gov- 
ernment follow  a  variation  of  Parkin- 
son's law.  In  its  latest  incarnation,  the 
law  reads:  Corporate  expenses  rise  to 
a  level  that  is  equal  to  the  amoimt  that 
can  be  squeezed  out  of  the  Government. 
In  order  to  coml>at  this  pernicious  trend, 
the  amendment  would  in  effect  require 
companies  to  become  more  efficient  or 
cease  to  do  business  with  the  Govern- 
ment. 

A  number  of  persons  have  commented 
on  the  gross  inefficiency  of  defense  pro- 
curement. The  indefatigable  Admiral 
Rickover,  in  testimony  before  a  commit- 
tee of  Congress,  stated  that  "paying  more 
than  we  should  prevents  us  from  buying 
many  items  we  need  to  defend  the  coun- 
try." Over  the  past  decade.  Admiral 
Rickover  has  pointed  a  numbu*  of  times 
to  the  wasteful  management  practice! 
both  in  the  Defense  Department  and 
those  corporations  that  contract  with  it. 
Robert  Benson,  formerly  of  the  Comp- 
troller's Office  in  DOD,  wrote  that  "wip- 
ing out  the  inefficiency  would  ^nnn^Hy 
save  the  Government  $2.7  blUlon." 

AU  too  often,  we  in  Congress  are  un- 
aware of  the  development  problems  that 
plague  contractors.  The  second  element 
of  the  efficiency  amendment  would  go  a 
long  way  in  meeting  that  problem.  It 
would  require  the  General  Accounting  . 
Office  to  report  to  the  Congress  every 
3  months  on  the  development  of  ectch 
major  weapons  system.  This  reporting 
would,  in  all  probability,  obviate  such 
problems  as  the  Mark  48  torpedo  and  the 
C-5A  transport  aircraft.  At  least  Con- 
gress would  not  be  presented  with  an  un- 
conscionable cost  growth  as  was  wit- 
nessed In  the  case  of  the  C-5A.  CongreM 
would  be  able  to  agMss  on  an  on-going 
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basis  whether  or  not  a  program  was 
being  properly  funded.  We  would  not  be 
confronted  with  a  cost  growth  of  443.9 
percent  in  the  case  of  th^  Mark  48  tor- 
pedo, a  151.6  percent  cost  growth  in  the 
case  of  the  F-111,  or  a  249.2  percent  cost 
growth  as  in  the  case  of  the  short  range 
attack  missile — SRAM.  Congress  would 
then  have  the  option  of  questioning  the 
management  practices  of  those  concerns 
responsible  before  they  have  bec(Mne  too 
entangled  in  production  problems,  as 
happened  with  the  Lockheed  Corp.  as 
regards  iMth  the  C-5A  and  the  Cheyenne 
AH-56  heUcopter. 

The  third  section  of  the  efficiency 
amendment  is  more  specific  than  the 
other  two.  It  is  the  deletion  of  the  $200 
million  contingency  fund  for  payment  of 
claims  to  Lockheed  under  the  C-5A  con- 
tract pending  outcome  of  litigation.  This 
amount  represents  nothing  more  than  a 
slush  fund  for  Lockheed — sort  of  a  gra- 
tuity for  mismanagement.  The  procure- 
ment bill  includes  $544.4  million  for  pro- 
curement, none  of  which  will  purchase  a 
single  aircraft.  Of  this  amount,  the  Air 
Force  admits  to  $344.4  million  in  cost 
growth  for  which  it  is  responsible.  The 
remainder  Is  apparently  to  be  allocated 
to  Lockheed  in  the  event  that  after  liti- 
gation it  turns  out  that  the  Air  Force  is 
also  responsible  for  further  cost  growth. 
It  is  patent  that  the  Air  Force  might  have 
a  greater  incentive  to  defend  its  own 
position  if  it  did  not  have  money  to  give 
away. 

The  efficiency  amendment  does  not  cut 
the  numbers  of  weapons  to  be  purchased. 
Rather,  it  is  designed  as  an  incentive  to 
contractors  to  be  aware  of  and  more 
careful  with  the  taxpayers'  money.  There 
is  no  contention  here  Mr.  Chairman  that 
contractors  have  no  inherent  right  to 
make  a  fair  profit.  It  is  my  contention, 
however,  that  they  have  absolutely  no 
right  to  so  mismanage  programs  within 
their  area  of  responsibility  that  the  tax- 
payers pay  far  more  than  originally 
anticipated. 

I  include  the  following : 
Fact  Shibt  xm  Suppokt  or  the  MomasAD- 

SCHWKNOKI.  KmCBNCT   Amxnsmknt 

This  Amendment  to  tta«  $30.24  billion 
Procurement  Bill  U  offered  In  the  form  of  a 
substitute  bill.  Tbe  Amendment  Is  a  oon- 
■erratlve  effort  to  build  In  an  incenttve  for 
more  efficient  acquisition  of  major  weapon 
■ystems  and  to  gain  greater  visibility  for  the 
Congress  ooncemlng  the  many  multl-blUl<m 
dollar  contracts  let  by  the  Pentagon.  Tbe 
Amendment  wUl  not  affect  the  purchase  of 
any  weapon  systems. 

TBI   AMXN9MSNT 

The  Amendment  consists  of  two  sections: 

a)  A  6%  efficiency  cut  in  the  total  au- 
thorisation of  $30.34  blUlon — resulting  In  a 
reduction  of  $1,013  blUion. 

b)  Creation  of  a  quarterly  reporting  sys- 
tem to  the  Congress  by  the  OAO  on  major 
weapons  acqiUsttlon  programs. 

BATIONAI.B   or  TBS   8   PBKaOrt  SmCISNCT   CUT 

Over  the  last  year  the  Oongreas  and  the 
American  taxpayers  have  been  shocked  by 
the  revelations  of  huge  cost  overruns  and 
charges  of  contractor  Inefficiency  In  almost 
every  weapons  program.  The  OAO  In  a  recent 
report  to  the  Oongreas  documented  over  $30 
billion  in  cost  ovemuts  on  only  a  few  sys- 
tems. (Attached  la  a  partial  list  ot  those 
oveirtms.) 


Statements  on  contractor  inefficiency 

A.  E.  Fitzgerald,  former  Deputy  \sslstant 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  before  the  JEC 
on  June  11,  1969  testified:  "We  annually 
spend  over  one-third  of  o\u  military  pro- 
curement fimds  to  buy  only  waste  and  In- 
efficiency ...  In  the  operation  of  the  major 
contracts  we  could  save  as  much  as  $5  billion 
without  compromising  our  national  se- 
curity." 

A  survey  of  the  top  corporate  executives 
as  reported  In  "What  Business  Thinks"  in 
Fortune,  September,  1969,  concluded:  "De- 
fense expenditures  are  higher  than  they  need 
to  be,  mainly  because  of  waste  and  ineffi- 
ciency." 

Robert  Benson,  a  former  analyst  In  Office 
of  the  Comptroller  of  DOD,  In  the  Washing- 
ton Monthly  wrote:  "Wiping  out  the  ineffi- 
ciency would  annually  save  the  Government 
$3.7  billion." 

Admiral  Hyman  Rickover  testified  before 
Congress:  "Paying  more  than  we  should  pre- 
vents us  from  buying  many  Items  we  need 
to  defend  our  country." 

Senator  Len  Jordan  (R- Idaho)  during  the 
JEC  Hearings  In  June,  1969,  concluded:  "The 
Ineffectiveness  of  coet  control  procedures 
have  been  a  result  of  the  fact  that  contracts 
with  major  suppliers  tend  to  adjust  to  the 
financial  needs  of  the  contractors." 

The  six>nsor8  of  the  Amendment  wUl  make 
It  clear  on  the  floor  that  the  objectives  of 
this  Amendment  Is  to  turn  the  efficiency 
screw  6%  on  as  many  contracts  as  possible 
on  behalf  of  the  American  taxpayer  and  not 
to  merely  cut  the  number  of  weapons  bought. 

SATIONALK  OT  GAO   QDAXTKal.T    RKPOBT   ON 
WSAPONS   PKOCBAMS 

At  present  the  Congress  has  no  systematic 
means  erf  determining  the  coet  and  perform- 
ance status  of  major  weapons  programs.  The 
Congress  is  too  often  at  tbe  mercy  of  the 
Pentagon,  who  reveal  only  what  they  choose 
and  when  they  choose.  Congress  is  often 
faced  with  accomplished  facts  when  it  is  too 
late  for  corrective  action. 

This  Amendment  would  enable  the  Con- 
gress to  determine  systematically  and  fac- 
tually the  status  of  programs  soon  enough  to 
avoid  repetition  of  some  of  the  worst  dis- 
asters of  the  recent  past.  Ijast  year,  the  OAO 
dooymented  over  $30  billion  In  cost  overruns 
on  only  selected  programs. 

By  aiding  effective  congressional  scrutiny, 
this  example  of  preventative  medicine  will 
help  Congress  meet  effectively  its  responslbil- 
Itles  to  the  American  taxpayer.  (A  similar 
amendment  passed  the  Senate  last  year  and 
failed  103-99  on  a  teller  vote  In  the  House.) 

Nbws  Rki.kasx  Fkom  ths  National 
TAXPATXB8  Union 

The  National  Taxpayers  tJnlon  today  called 
upon  all  members  of  Oongreas  to  support  a 
6%  reduction  In  FY  1971  Military  Procure- 
ment and  Research  &  Development  Author- 
isation. James  Davldscm,  Executive  Director 
of  NTU  said,  "Ocmgressmen  Fred  Schwengel 
(R.  Iowa)  and  WUllam  Moorbead  (D.  Pa) 
have  stood  up  on  behalf  of  every  taxpayer 
In  America  In  recommending  an  efficiency 
reduction  In  Defense  spending.  It  Is  common 
knowledge  that  there  is  much  waste  In  Pen- 
tagon prociu'ement.  The  examples  of  the 
C--SA,  the  F-111,  and  the  Mark  48  Torpedo 
are  still  frsah  In  the  memories  of  many  tax- 
payers. We  cannot  affnrd  to  provide  a  "carte 
blanche"  for  waste  merely  because  it  oc- 
curs undw  the  guise  of  "defense." 

"Leading  experts,"  Davidson  continued, 
"whose  knowledge  and  patriotism  are  un- 
questioned have  testlfled  that  several  bil- 
lions more  could  be  cut  with  no  loes  of  mili- 
tary potential.  Oongreasmen  who  fail  to  sup- 
port the  Amendment  should  be  asked  upon 
what  principle  they  support  waste  In  the 
Faotagon.   There  Is  simply  no  excuse  for 


tolerating  misuse  of  the  taxpayers  money. 
Ernest  Fitzgerald,  now  of  NTU's  Board  of 
Advisors,  was  fired  from  the  Pentagon  when 
he  told  the  truth  about  military  spending. 
Politicians  who  fall  to  support  prudence 
should  expect  no  better  treatment  at  the 
hands  of  the  voters." 

"The  Schwengel-Moorhead  proposal  elimi- 
nates only  one  billion  dollars  of  the  amount 
authorized  by  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee.  Of  this  amount,  as  much  as  $435 
million  could  be  deleted  from  authorizations 
for  naval  ship  construction.  This  Naval  Ship 
Add-on  was  never  requested  by  the  Navy. 
There  is  no  dobut  that  it  could  be  c\rt  with- 
out jeopardizing  defense  capability." 

"The  Congress  should  remember  that  pas- 
sage of  unnecessary  appropriations  for  mili- 
tary spending  lends  credit  to  the  Marxist 
charge  that  tbe  US.  economy  is  kept  going 
because  of  wasteful  defense  allocations.  If 
we  spend  one  cent  more  than  is  necessary 
we  secretly  acknowledge  that  the  Marxists 
are  right.  For  this  reason  alone,  every  effort 
at  stewardship  should  be  applauded  by  those 
who  understand  that  much  of  the  world's 
fate  Is  decided  in  men's  minds.  We  cannot 
expect  to  defeat  collectivism  if  we  act  as  if 
its  policies  were  correct." 

Davidson  called  upon  Congress  to  remem- 
ber the  words  of  the  late  General  Douglas 
MacArthiu-  .  .  .  "Indeed,  It  is  part  ot  the 
general  pattern  of  misguided  policy  that  our 
country  is  now  geared  to  an  arms  economy 
which  was  bred  in  an  artificially  mduced 
psychosis  of  war  hysteria  and  nurtured  upon 
an  Incessant  propaganda  of  fear.  While  such 
an  eccxicHny  may  produce  a  sense  of  seeming 
prosperity  for  the  moment,  it  rests  on  an 
llluslonary  foimdatlon  of  complete  unreli- 
ability and  renders  among  our  leaders  al- 
most a  greater  fear  of  peace  than  Is  their 
fear  of  war." 

Bfr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
the  amendment  close  in  3  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  object. 
I  would  like  to  be  heard  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  last 
word. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Indiana  is  recognized.  * 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  for 
a  strong  national  defense  and  always 
have  been,  and  I  have  been  voting  con- 
sistently that  way  in  this  detete  as  I 
have  in  the  past  and  expect  to  continue 
to  do  in  the  future.  But  it  is  indeed  diffi- 
cult to  determine  in  these  matters,  when 
you  are  also  a  person  who  would  like  to 
save  some  money  for  the  taxpayers  if  he 
could  do  so  without  damage  to  the  na- 
tional defense,  as  I  happen  to  be.  Just 
what  if  any  proposals  for  reduction 
ought  to  be  supported. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  becomes  particu- 
larly difficult  because  of  the  situation 
which  we  always  seem  to  have  in  this 
body  on  this  particular  subject  matter. 
Unfortunately,  from  my  point  of  view, 
most  of  the  reductions  which  are  pro- 
posed seem  to  be  advanced  by  gentle- 
men, or  at  least  too  of  ten  are  advanced 
by  gmUemen,  whose  devotion  to  the 
principle  of  a  strong  national  defense  I 
am  not  as  well  satisfied  about  as  I  would 
like  to  be;  and  also  often  by  gmtlemen 
whose  standing  as  economizers  do  not 
appeal  to  me  as  much  as  I  would  like,  be-      ^ 
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cause,  as  to  numy  of  them.  I  practically 
never  hear  them  asking  to  reduce  an  ex- 
penditure here  except  a  defense  expend- 
iture. / 

On  the  other  hand,  gentlemen  knowl- 
edgeable in  this  field  in  whom  I  have  a 
little  more  confidence  in  some  of  these 
respects  and  who  might  be  able  to  ta- 
lighten  me,  by  the  time  we  get  to  this 
stage  on  the  floor,  have  done  their  argu- 
ing in  the  committee,  and  they  are  com- 
mitted to  defend  the  bill.  Therefore,  it 
is  very  hard  for  an  independent  Member 
of  a  cast  of  mind  such  as  mine  to  decide 
when.  If  ever.  It  ts  in  order  to  accept  a 
cut. 

This  particular  amendment  does  two 
things,  as  I  understand.  It  gives  a  statu- 
tory basis  for  a  cost  report,  which  seems 
to  me  a  sound  idea  in  and  of  itself,  as  far 
as  I  can  tell. 

Then  it  cuts  each  item  5  percent.  That 
at  least  has  the  advantage  that  I  do  not 
have  to  determine  here  how  many  C-5's 
we  need  or  what  the  technical  merits  of 
the  ABM  may  be  or  how  many  carriers 
we  ougbt  to  have,  because  none  of  these 
things  are  cut  out  by  the  amendment 

It  is  lust  a  redtietion  in  each  figure 
right  across  the  board.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  not  a  particularly  scientific 
approach,  because  imdoubtedly  there  are 
some  Items  that  ought  to  l>e  cut  more  and 
some  that  ought  not  to  be  cut  at  aH. 

We  have  Just  about  one  guide  perhaps, 
which  is  that  on  almost  all  appropria- 
tions, defense  and  others,  alnxxt  always 
we  have  enoiigh  fat  to  take  a  5-percent 
cut. 

Mr.  RAILftBACX.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yidd? 

Mr.  DENKIB.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  RAHiSBACK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Indiana, 
whom  I  think  everybody  at  least  on  our 
dde  of  the  aisle  respects  for  his  Judg- 
ment. I  do  not  think  anybody  can  caH 
him  a  flaming  liberal.  If  anything,  I 
think  he  is  very  economy  minded  and 
eonserratiTe.  I  associate  myself  with  his 
remarks.  It  seems  to  me  the  conservattves 
ought  to  be  every  bit  as  coDcemed.  if  not 
more  so.  *boat  defense  spending,  and  I 
thhik  they  ouglit  to  be  willing  to  take  the 
lead  to  cot  what  I  believe  is  a  great  desri 
of  fat  out  of  the  defense  budget. 

Mr.  Cliainnan,  I  thank  the  gentleman 


Mr.  DCHHJH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  genttaman  from  nilnols  for  hi*  sup- 
port, which  I  do  appreciate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  about  to  say  that 
It  really  la  a  pusle  to  me,  on  a  great 
many  of  these  things.  I  cannot  say  a  cer- 
tain clement  ought  to  be  cut  5  percent 
and  something  else  not  at  aU,  from  per- 
•onal  knowledge,  and  I  do  not  want  to 
Jeopardtae  defense:  yet  I  do  teti  that 
almost  any  budaet  I  have  over  known 
anytfatog  atoovt  has  had  at  least  S^er- 
eent  of  fat  la  tt  and  possMaly  It  wHi  not 
endaniir  aaythtng  to  cot  that. 

I  have  wondered  why  the  gentleman 
wtw  offered  the  ■«'—»'««»«•"<  did  not  offer 
tt  aa  a  eat  ki  the  o««rall  or  total  authoit- 


TliB  CHAIBMAH.  Ttie  time  oT  the  gen- 
iBdlaaa  haa  expired. 


(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Dnnris 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute. ) 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  say  that  I  am  honestly  Inquiring 
a  bit  on  this  one.  I  do  not  have  a  fore- 
gone conclusion  right  at  this  moment, 
although  I  have  some  inclination  to  sup- 
port the  amendment,  but  if  I  am  wrong, 
I  would  like  to  have  the  gentlemen  on 
the  committee,  perhaps  the  distinguished 
chairman  or  others,  give  me  some  really 
good  convincing  reason  why  we  cannot 
absorb  a  5-percent  cut,  or  why  it  would 
Jeopardize  anything  Important  ii  we  did. 

Mr.  AR£NDS.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  say  that  I  also,  like  the  gentle- 
man, want  a  dollar  of  defense  for  every 
dollar  we  spend.  In  addition,  I  would  like 
to  see  us  economize.  But  if  the  gentle- 
man will  recall — I  do  not  have  the  exact 
flgives  just  now — the  percentage  of  ex- 
penditures for  national  defense  today  in 
comparison  with  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct is  the  lowest  since  1952. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  a  real  concern 
in  my  mind  that  we  are  moving  down 
the  road  very  rapidly  to  where  we  might 
not  get  more  time  when  we  ought 
to  have  more. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  been  here  30 
years  and  I  have  heard  of  military  waste 
since  I  have  been  here.  I  have  to  make 
the  decision  now.  The  buck  stops  on  my 
desk.  So  I  told  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois (Mr.  Prick)  who  is  one  of  the  most 
dedicated  Members  in  this  Congress,  to 
find  out  where  we  can  cut  research  and 
development  I  said.  "You  cannot  tell  me 
there  to  njt  some  place  where  we  can 
cut  research  and  deretopoaenf  He  had 
the  best  brains  of  the  eomndttee  to  work 
with  him  to  come  up  with  a  cut  of  a 
little  over  a  millkm  doDars  out  of  $7 
bniion. 

When  the  President  told  the  Congress 
to  reduce  expenditures  in  the  executive 
department  he  took  it  out  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense — $3  billion.  We  re- 
duced, at  the  word  of  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, $5  billion,  and  most  ci  It  came 
out  of  the  Department  of  Defense.  It  to 
always  the  DeiMutment  of  Defense — 
those  are  the  soldiers,  sailors,  marine*, 
and  ooastgtiardsmen.  Do  Members  know 
bow  much  money  we  spend  a  year  on 
people  in  the  Defense  Department— Just 
people?  Over  $40  billion  a  year. 

Go  ahead  and  cut  the  5  percent  across 
the  board.  We  can  cut  It  10  percent.  We 
can  cut  it  aU  out  We  can  throw  the 
whole  kit  and  caboodle  out  But  if  we 
take  a  5  percent  across  on  this,  we  will 
pay  for  it  It  to  as  simple  as  that  Of 
course,  we  can  do  tt.  Bat  It  Is  very  on- 
wtoe. 

The  gentleman  asked  a  question.  Let 
me  see  if  I  can  answer  it  Of  course,  the 
gentleman  to  sinoa«  about  it  But  the 
bUl  which  the  gentlemaa  brings  to  us 
to  a  new  Mil.  We  have  been  In  seasioo  tat 
over  10  weeks  having  heartngs.  Not  once 


did  the  gentleman  ask  us  to  come  and 
let  him  bring  these  things  to  our  at- 
tention. Yet  he  gets  up  here  and  he  tdls 
us,  with  the  authority  of  which  he  to 
capable,  the  things  that  are  wrong  with 
it.  Even  the  gentlemen  on  the  front  row, 
who  have  been  disagreeing  with  me  en- 
tirely, are  not  going  to  support  thto 
They  know  thto  thing  to  ridiculous.  Thto 
to  the  most  idiotic  way  on  earth  to  run  a 
railroad. 

The  gentleman  asked  me  how  much  we 
cut  thto?  It  to  $473  millioi  less  than  was 
authorized  last  year,  and  $1.7  bUIion 
less  than  the  Department  requested  last 
year.  We  have  cut  it.  We  are  down  to  the 
bone. 

Thto  to  a  new  bin  the  gentleman  brings 
In  here  to  us.  My  Job  to  to  state  what 
the  military  needs.  I  will  tell  you  that  if 
you  want  to  really  serve  your  coun^ 
raise  thto  bndget.  The  bill  to  too  low.  Ask 
any  military  man  who  to  worth  the  salt 
of  the  rank  he  holds  In  the  service. 

You  cannot  vote  for  a  provision  Mke 
thto.  You  WiU  hurt  everything  we  have  in 
the  military. 

If  you  want  to  cut,  close  up  all  the  bases 
and  put  your  faith  In  the  SALT  talks. 
Then  you  may  live  with  your  memories, 
but  your  memories  will  not  be  security. 

Thto  to  a  bad  amendment.  This  to  a 
bad  bill.  You  cannot  do  it  thto  way. 

Our  doors  are  always  open.  Nobody 
has  knocked  trying  to  help  us  find  a  way 
to  answer  the  questions,  based  on  the 
allegations  that  have  been  made  in  thto 
well  uixler  thto  amendment. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Of  coarse  I  yield. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate that  you  have  done  a  great  deal 
of  work.  I  know  thto  to  a  very  complicated 
subject  matter. 

I  believe  thto  to  why  many  of  us  are 
concerned  about  thto  jiarticular  procure- 
ment bill.  About  2  years  ago  I  asked  you 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  how  much  It 
cost  to  develop  the  F-lllB.  the  Navy 
version  of  the  so-called  TPX.  You  said 
at  that  time  that  you  did  not  have  those 
figures,  but  you  would  get  them  for  me. 
To  date.  I  have  never  received  that  in- 
formation from  you. 

I  wonder  how  much  it  did  cost  to  de- 
velop the  F-lilB.  which  was  completely 
scrapped. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  am  sorry  that  I  do  not 
have  that  Information.  I  Just  do  not  know 
at  the  moment. 

Mr.  mCKS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  thto  to  a  serious  amend- 
ment and  it  should  be  seriously  con- 
sidered. 

I  believe  that  what  Chairman  Rivxits 
has  Just  said  to  absolute  right.  Thto  to 
not  the  place  to  try  to  cut,  nor  the  way 
to  cdt. 

If  we  are  going  to  cot  defense  spend- 
ing, ttie  way  we  can  do  It,  and  the  way  we 
can  hurt  the  least,  to  to  cot  personnel. 
As  the  chairman  said.  $40  billion  of  our 
defense  costs  go  Into  personneL  We  do 
aot  need  ths  numhw  of  people  we  have 
fidit  now.  but  ttaose  we  do  keep  need  the 
best  weapons. 
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Certainly  we  need  the  research  and 
development  we  have  authorized  or  are 
authorizing  in  this  bill. 

Our  committee  did  cut  research  and 
development.  We  should  not  have  cut  re- 
search and  development,  to  keep  our 
defense  strong. 

To  answer  speciflcally  the  question  of 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana,  thto  to  a 
bare  bones  budget  as  far  as  the  procure- 
ment of  weapons  to  concerned. 

If  we  want  to  cut  defense  spending, 
then  start  scaling  down  the  ceilliig  on  the 
amount  of  personnel  the  military  serv- 
ices can  have.  That  to  the  way  to  cut  the 
budget.  That  to  the  way  to  cut  it  fast, 
and  the  defense  of  thto  country  will  re- 
main Just  as  strong  as  it  to  right  now. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HICKS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Por  information,  what 
would  the  gentleman  say  to  the  proposi- 
tion which,  instead  of  trying  to  do  what 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  to  do- 
ing here  in  cutting  each  of  these  items 
6  percent,  would  cut  5  percent  off  the 
total  and  put  a  5  percent  lower  ceiling 
on  the  total  expenditure,  leaving  the 
selection  of  items  to  be  reduced  to  the 
Secretary? 

Mr.  HICKS.  Of  course,  that  has  been 
done  in  the  past,  as  I  understand  it,  in 
times  prior  to  when  I  came  on  thto  com- 
mittee, and  I  understand  it  Just  does  not 
work  when  that  to  done.  The  military 
have  certain  systems  they  want  to  get  or 
retain  and  they  go  ahead  and  push  them. 
If  we  are  going  to  do  our  Job,  we  have 
to  help  to  select  those  systems.  If  I  were 
going  to  choose  that  path,  I  would  say 
fine  and  cut  out  the  ABM  system,  for 
example,  becaiise  I  do  not  believe  we 
need  the  ABM.  However,  thto  House  de- 
cided we  do  need  it.  That  to  the  reason 
why  we  cannot  do  it  the  way  the  gentle- 
man suggests.  I  do  say  that  we  can  save 
substantial  simis  by  placing  a  lower  ceil- 
ing on  personnel  and  then  give  them 
the  very  best  weapons  that  we  have,  and 
we  will  continue  to  have  a  strong  defense. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Just  a  few  minutes  ago 
I  sat  and  listened  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  slan- 
der the  gentleman  from  niinoto  (Mr. 
Railsback)  by  saying  that  "apparently 
the  gentleman  from  Dlinoto  did  not  care 
about  hto  country."  I  have  heard  a  lot 
of  excessive  debate  since  I  have  been  in 
the  House,  but  thto  rises  to  a  new  low. 
The  fact  to  that  the  gentleman  from 
niinoto  cared  enough  about  hto  country 
to  serve  in  its  Armed  Forces. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  to  on 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Moorbxao)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Moorhsad) 
there  were — ayes  27,  noes  74. 

So  the  substitute  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 


AitmtTOumtn  omsxD  bt  ioi. 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  fcdlows: 


Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Piks: 
Page  6,  after  line  6,  Insert  a  new  section  403 
as  follows : 

"No  more  than  half  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  this  bill  for  C-5A  or 
S-3A  aircraft,  Cheyenne  helicopters,  or  SRAM 
shall  be  used  until  Congress  has  approved  a 
settlement  of  the  fiscal  differences  between 
Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp.  and  the  Department 
of  Defense." 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PIKE.  I  yield  to  the  chairman. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  little 
while  ago,  even  though  the  gentleman 
from  niinoto  accused  me  of  not  giving 
him  certain  information,  that  did  not 
Justify  me  in  reflecting  on  hto  patriotism. 
I  want  to  apologize  to  the  gentleman, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  delete 
that  remark  from  the  Record.  Thto  to 
not  based  on  what  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  said.  Not  at  all. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  yesterday 
when  we  started  thto  debate  I  expressed 
the  hope  that  we  could  go  through  it 
all  without  anybody  questioning  any- 
body's motives  at  any  time. 

Frankly,  I  think  we  have  done  pretty 
well  in  relation  to  what  happened  on 
the  floor  last  year.  I  think  thto  has  »een 
a  pretty  good  debate.  I  think  that  we 
can  question  the  Judgment  of  esu;h  other 
very,  very  frequently  and  we  frequently 
do. 

Mr.  Chairman,  thto  amendment  which 
I  have  offered  does  not  cut  one  dime  out 
of  the  bill,  because  it  has  been  made 
somewhat  obvious  to  me  that  the  great 
ground  swell  for  reordering  oui-  na- 
tional priorities  to  not  yet  quite  strong 
enough  to  cut  any  money  out  of  the  bill. 
What  it  does  to  it  says  that  on  four  pro- 
grams, all  of  which  are  Lockheed  pro- 
grams, no  more  than  one-half  of  the 
money  which  thto  bill  authorizes  to  be 
appropriated  can  be  spent  or  used  until 
there  has  been  some  overall  settlement 
between  Lockheed  and  the  Department 
of  Defense. 

Now,  the  reason  I  offer  thto  amend- 
ment to  to  first,  acknowledge  that  there 
has  to  be  some  overall  settlement  be- 
tween Lockheed  and  Jtie  Department  of 
Defense.  They  are  about  $1  billion  apart, 
with  Lockheed  saying  the  Government 
owes  them  $660  million,  I  think,  and  the 
Government  saying,  I  think,  that  Lock- 
heed owes  them  some  money. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  are  going  to  re- 
solve thto  by  litigation,  it  to  going  to 
dribble  on  for  years  and  years  and  years. 

For  example,  we  are  starting  new  C- 
SA's  at  the  rate  of  two  every  month  and 
with  every  one  we  start  the  spread  be- 
tween what  Lockheed  and  what  the 
Government  says  gets  bigger  and  bigger 
and  bigger. 

In  the  meantime,  Lockheed  comes  in 
and  says  they  are  broke.  Well,  what  are 
they  doing  while  they  are  saying  they 
are  broke?  Here  to  a  publication  dated 
December  1969.  It  to  a  Lockheed  publica- 
tion. It  to  lOO-and-something  pages — 
108  or  109  pages — of  glorious  public  re- 
lations on  behalf  of  Lockheed.  They  are 


mailing  it  around  the  coimtry.  Thto  one 
came  to  my  dtotrict. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  say  thto  to  a 
bare  bones  budget.  Two  weeks  after  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  came  to  the  com- 
mittee and  said  what  trouble  Lockheed 
was  in,  they  were  siiendlng  their  money 
in  thto  manner.  Thto  happens  to  be 
Newsweek,  a  two-page  ad  in  Newsweek. 
Thto  same  ad  was  carried  all  over  the 
coimtry  in  different  publications.  Thto  to 
how  their  money  to  being  spent. 

Well,  if  we  are  going  to  be  asked  to 
bail  them  out,  I  think  we  have  a  right 
to  instot  that  the  money  not  be  spent 
in  thto  way.  The  postage  alone  in  mail- 
ing thto  trom  Burfoank,  Calif.,  was  14 
cents.  I  do  not  know  how  many  of  them 
they  mailed  out.  I  do  not  know  how 
much  it  cost  to  produce  them.  These  ads, 
I  think,  cost  $27,000  in  Newsweek.  The 
same  ad  was  in  Life  magazine  and  in 
Time  magazine  at  one  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  thto  to  how  they  are 
spending  their  money.  Well,  if  they  are 
broke  and  if  we  have  to  bail  them  out 
because  they  are  broke,  I  think  we  ought 
to  get  a  final  settlement  of  it. 

My  amendment  would  permit  them  to 
si>end  one-half  of  the  money.  Thto  would 
let  them  get  halfway  through  the  year 
before  they  had  to  come  to  a  settlement, 
but  that  could  be  done  and  should  be 
done. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  niunber  of  words. 
Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  analyze  thto 
amendment.  It  to  true  that  Lockheed 
to  in  trouble.  However,  it  seems  that  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  wants  to 
keep  on  their  back  forever  and  ever. 
We  settled  the  item  of  the  $200  million 
last  night.  I  produced  the  document 
from  the  D^uty  Secretary  of  Defoise 
saying  that  he  would  not  permit  any 
of  the  $200  million  to  be  spent  until 
satisfactory  contractual  arrangements 
had  been  made  with  Lockheed  and  then 
was  cleared  with  the  committee  having 
Jurisdiction  over  thto  matter. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  goitleman  in 
hto  amendment  takes  in  the  whole  busi- 
ness of  Lockheed's  operations,  including 
the  Cheyenne,  the  SRAM,  the  S-3A  as 
well  as  the  C-5A.  If  you  are  going  to  do 
thto  to  Lockheed,  why  do  you  not  do  it  to 
every  other  defoise  contractor  who  to 
having  trouble,  and  they  all  are.  Look 
at  their  earnings.  They  do  not  make  any 
money  out  of  the  Government. 

Have  you  forgotten  World  War  n,  the 
arsenal  of  democracy?  Now  it  to  called  a 
vicious  military-industrial  complex. 

I  asked  one  of  the  contractors  how 
much  he  made  out  of  the  Government 
contracts,  and  he  said  he  did  not  make 
anything.  He  said  that  if  he  did  not  have 
a  sideline  on  tooto  that  he  would  not 
make  anything. 

What  does  thto  amendment  do?  It 
completely — completely — cuts  off  thto 
company's  capacity  to  make  long  lead- 
time  contracts,  and  they  will  never  be 
able  to  achieve  the  thing  that  Admiral 
Raybum  described  as  the  bringing  of  all 
sjrstems  together  so  that  you  do  not  lose 
time.  They  would  be  wiped  out.  You 
would  also  wipe  out  thousands  of  snail 
contractors  in  thto  country.  Thto  could 
not  work.  You  could  not  enter  into  a  con- 
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tract  like  thAt.  this  Just  simply  could  not 
happen.  And  moreover  you  would  not 
have  the  Poseidon,  and  you  would  not 
have  the  retroAtted  Polaris,  you  would 
not  ham  the  S-3A.  the  P-3C.  the  C^&A. 
which  is  wotkinK.  You  would  not  have 
anythinc,  but  you  would  have  the  pleas- 
ure of  stoppinc  a  company — you  would 
have  the  pleasure  of  stopping  a  company. 
This  mi^t  soimd  fine,  but  it  cannot 
work.  It  poiittvely  cannot  work.  Tliat  is 
how  simple  it  is. 

Mr.  ARXNDS.  Mr.  Ctiairman,  will  the 
centleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVKRS.  Of  course  I  will  yldd  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ullnots. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thor- 
oufhly  acree  with  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  that  this  Is  a  completely 
destructive  amendment,  rather  than  be- 
tng  an  objective  amendment,  because  if, 
as  the  gentleman  says.  It  is  going  to  slow 
down  or  possibly  stop  some  of  the 
wsfntial  production  we  need  in  this 
country  so  as  .to  keep  America  strong 
and  safe,  then  I  think  the  amendment 
ought  to  be  completely  and  overwhelm- 
ingly defeated. 

Mr.  RIVKRS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not 
know  bow  long  in  the  future  they  make 
oonteacts  for  ads  in  one  of  these  maga- 
zines. I  would  Imagine  it  ts  many,  many 
months,  and  I  would  recommend  them 
stopping  it.  although  I  do  not  know  any- 
thing about  this.  I  do  not  know  anything 
about  them  putting  ads  in  magaginMi 
but  I  would  recommend  that  they  stop 
until  they  are  out  of  their  «n»«i»«tti 
crisis. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  not  tzying  to 
help  anyone  because  of  sentiment,  but 
because  it  is  for  the  security  of  America, 
and  if  It  noi  advantageous  to  the  secu- 
rity of  this  country  then  do  not  give 
them  anything,  but  cutting  off  a  half  a 
loaf  win  not  hmrt  Lockheed  as  much  as 
It  win  hurt  you. 

I  urge  you  to  reject  this  amendment 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  questloo  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  Yoek  (Mr.  Pdo)  . 

TlM  qntstlon  was  taken;  and  oo  a  di- 
vMoo  (ilemanded  by  Mr.  Pncs)  there 
were — ayes  21,  noes  M. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMKMOMKlfT  OFTKEXD  BT  MX.  IXXD  OF  mW  TOKK 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman. 

I   offer  an   ^m^nHm^nt 

Tba  Clark  read  as  fbUowi: 


It  offarMi  by  Mt.  lOam  of  New 
Tort: 

On  pag*  S,  toaawiag  Un«  •,  «dd  Um  toX- 
lowlag  JMw  ««ctlao: 

"Sac  408.  In  Una  with  th«  wcpnaMd  la- 
tontton  of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
no  part  of  the  funds  authorlae  to  be  appro- 
prtatad  ptmoant  to  this  Act  Hutn  be  used 
to    flaance    the   Intiodauttoo    of 

gRMUld 

or 


Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  ptupose  of  this  amendment  is  simple- 
it  is  to  prohibit  the  use  of  American 
ground  oniMhal  ioroes  in  fjamiwn^  Laos, 
or  Thailand,  lb*  House,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, is  coequal  with  the  Senate  in  ttals 


regard,  and  it  has  to  some  extent  been 
derelict  in  Uie  past  for  not  taking  a 
position  that  is  obviously  clear,  and  I 
think  In  this  Instance  It  must  fulfill  its 
constitutional  obligation  and  resi>onsi- 
bility. 

In  the  fiscal  year  1970  appropriation 
bill  for  the  Department  of  Defense,  as 
Members  know,  there  is  a  limitation 
based  on  the  amendment  offered  by  Sen- 
ator Cooper  and  Senator  Chtjrch  pre- 
cluding funds  for  the  use  of  VS.  groimd 
combat  troops  in  Laos  or  Thailand. 

Last  December,  after  the  bill  had  been 
signed  and  enacted  into  law,  the  admin- 
istration, through  Press  Secretary  Zlegler 
said: 

Anyone  famUlar  with  the  Nixon  doctrine, 
as  outlined  on  Ouam,  knows  the  amendment 
Is  totally  consistent  with  the  President's 
policy.  As  we  have  said  on  a  number  of 
occasions,  there  are  no  \JS.  ground  troops 
In  either  country  nor  did  this  Administration 
visualise  under  this  bill  putting  any  ground 
combat  troops  into  these  oountrles. 

My  amendment  would  have  the  simple 
effect  of  adding  Cambodia  to  this  pro- 
hibition on  the  use  of  ground  forces.  It 
is  a  limitation.  It  provides  no  sanctions. 

It  has  been  repeatedly  stated  by  the 
President  and  high  administration  offi- 
cials that  there  Is  no  present  intention  to 
use  our  ground  combat  forces  in  these 
countries. 

Since  approving  the  amendment  to  the 
appropriation  bill  last  year  precluding 
the  Introduction  of  ground  combat  troops 
In  Laos  and  Thailand,  President  Nixon 
has  reiterated  his  desire  to  limit  the  war 
In  Asia — ^not  to  broaden  It.  He  has  said: 

We  have  no  plan  for  Introducing  ground 
combat  forces  Into  Laos. 

In  additioo,  on  explaining  his  doctrine 
pronounced  at  Otiam.  ha  said  in  his  No- 
vember 3  speech: 

In  cases  Involving  other  types  of  aggies 
sloa.  we  Shan  funlab  military  and  eoonomlc 
aaslstance  when  requested  In  accordance 
with  oar  treaty  commitments.  But  we  shall 
look  to  the  nation  directly  threatened  to  as- 
sume the  primary  responsibility  of  providing 
the  manpower  for  Its  defense. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  briefly  quote 
Secretary  Rogers,  who.  when  asked 
whether  Laos  would  became  another  Vi- 
etnam, answered: 

The  PreaideBt  woot  let  It  happen. 

Continuing,  he  said: 

I  mean  we  have  learned  one  lesson,  and 
that  Is  w«  are  not  going  to  fight  any  major 
wars  In  the  malnlanrt  of  Asia  again  and  we 
are  not  going  to  send  American  troops  there, 
and  we  certainly  arent  going  to  do  It  unless 
we  have  the  American  public  and  the  Con- 
gress behind  us. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  amendment  is  also 
consistent  with  the  national  commit- 
ments resolution  passed  by  the  other 
body  on  June  25,  1965,  by  a  vote  of  70  to 
18,  expressing  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  UjS.  Armed  Forces  should  not  be 
used  abroad  or  promised  for  use  abroad 
except  by  Joint  authority  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congren. 

Mr.  REU88.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  yield  to  the 
genttaaaa. 


Mr.  RKUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  for  bringing  this 
amendment  to  the  floor.  I  support  it 

We  ought  to  be  extracting  ourselves 
from  Vietnam  and  not  implicating  our- 
selves in  Cambodia. 

I  would  ask  the  gentleman  whether 
in  his  amendment  the  words  "American 
ground  combat  troops"  include  the  con- 
cept of  American  combat  advisers. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Yes,  that  is 
correct 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Further,  as 
Members  know,  article  I,  section  8.  of  the 
Constitution  gives  the  Congress  the  au- 
thority to  declare  war.  raise  and  support 
armies,  to  provide  and  maintain  a  navy, 
and  to  make  rules  for  the  government 
and  regulation  of  the  land  and  naval 
forces. 

These  powos  were  authorlKd  explic- 
itly to  the  Congress  as  a  vital  part  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  separation  of  powers. 

Alexander  Hamilton,  a  strong  advo- 
cate of  strong  Executive  power,  wrote  in 
the  Federalist  Paper  No.  69  showing  the 
clear  distlnctioii  between  the  British  aiKl 
American  systems  in  the  delegation  of 
American  powers  to  the  tegislatore.  He 
said: 

Tlie  Presldsnt  Is  to  be  Commander  in  Chief 
at  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United  Btatea. 
In  this  respect  liia  authority  would  be  noml- 
naUy  the  aaoM  with  that  of  the  King  of 
Oreat  Britain,  but  In  substance  much  in- 
ferior to  it.  It  would  amount  to  nothing  more 
than  the  supreme  command  and  direction  of 
the  military  and  naval  foraes,  as  first  gen- 
eral and  admiral  of  the  Oanfiedeaaey,  while 
that  of  the  British  King  extends  to  the  de- 
olarlng  of  war  and  to  the  raising  and  regu- 
lating of  fleets  and  armies — all  which,  by 
the  Constitution  under  consideration,  woiild 
appertain  to  the  legislature. 

Indeed.  In  1848  Aln-aham  Uncoln,  then 
a  Coogressman.  said: 

Allow  the  Preeideot  to  invade  a  nelgh- 
bortng  natian  whsBsrer  be  shall  deem  It  nec- 
esaary  to  repel  an  tnvaataa  and  yon  allow 
him  to  do  ao  whenever  he  may  chooae  to  say 
he  rtesms  It  necessary  for  such  a  purpose  and 
you  allow  him  to  make  war  at  pleasure. 
Study  to  see  If  you  can  fix  any  Ibnlt  to  his 
power  in  this  r«q>ect,  after  you  have  given 
him  so  much  as  you  propose. 

"Hie  provtslon  of  the  Canstttatlon  giving 
the  wamaklng  power  to  Cim grass,  was  dic- 
tated, as  I  undstatand  It.  by  the  foUowtng 
rseaona.  Kings  had  always  been  Involving 
and  Impoverlahlng  their  people  In  wars,  pre- 
tending generally.  If  not  always,  that  the 
good  of  the  people  was  to  object.  This,  our 
convention  xmdertook  to  be  the  most  oppres- 
sive of  all  Kingly  oppressions;  and  they  re- 
eolved  to  so  frame  the  Oonstitutkm  that  no 
one  man  should  hold  the  power  of  bringing 
this  oppression  upon  oa. 

Dwlgtit  Elsenhower  said  very  explicitly 
In  March  19S4: 

There  la  going  to  be  no  involvement  oT 
America  In  war  unless  It  Is  the  result  of  the 
constitutional  process  that  Is  placed  upon 
Ooagress  to  declare  It.  Now  let  us  have  that 


In  a  word,  therefore,  I  think  it  Is  clear 
that  the  Congress,  and  this  House,  must 
not  let  Its  powers  be  eroded.  We  must  not 
back  into  a  wider  war. 

Our  responsibility  Is  dear. 

Further,  this  amendment  In  my  Judg- 
ment is  constatent 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(Mr.  REID  of  New  York  asked  and  wag 
given  permission  to  proceed  for  3  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Finally,  let  me 
Just  say  I  think  this  amendment  is  con- 
sistent both  with  existing  law  and  with 
the  President's  determination  to  narrow 
the  war  and  not  to  widen  it. 

I  think  it  will  reassure  the  country  that 
there  are  limits  to  the  extension  of 
American  power. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  am  hapj;>y 
to  yield  to  my  colleague  from  New  York. 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  wish  to  commend  the 
gentleman  for  the  amendment  he  has  of- 
fered. I  support  it.  I  certainly  think  it  is 
a  reasonable  amendment.  It  Is  certainly 
In  line  with  the  statements  the  Presi- 
dent has  made  on  numerous  occasions 
with  regard  to  the  Nixon  doctrine. 

On  the  eve  of  the  Presidait's  message 
to  the  Nation  on  the  Cambodia  crisis,  I 
want  to  state  publicly  my  own  analysis 
of  the  problems  and  priorities  which 
face  us  in  Indochina. 

Some  background  review  Is  Important 
before  tUs^iiMdng  what  our  decisions 
should  be  at  this  Juncture. 

First,  the  Preaident  is  in  the  midst  of 
a  laudable  program  to  Vietnamixe  the 
war  in  Vietnam  and  has  made  substan- 
tial progress  in  withdrawing  American 
Marine  and  Army  units  which  serve  In 
an  Infantry  or  ground  combat  capacity. 
During  the  unfolding  of  the  President's 
withdrawal  program,  the  Communist 
North  Vietnamese  military  threat  to  two 
nominally  neutral  nations,  Cambodia 
and  Laos,  has  beoi  severely  Intensified. 
Both  these  ooimtrles  have  been  Imjwr- 
tant  as  sanctuaries  and  8UK>ly  routes  for 
North  Vietnamese  and  Vietcong  units 
operating  in  South  Vietnam.  But,  until 
recently,  the  noitrallst  governments  of 
Laos  and  Cambodia  were  not  immedi- 
ately endangered,  although  there  was 
partial  disclosure  of  American  military 
support  efforts  to  help  the  Royalists  in 
Laos  hold  back  Communist  Pathet  Lao 
advances. 

Then  the  overthrow  of  Prince  Sihan- 
ouk in  Cambodia  by  an  anti-Communist 
coup  dramatically  altered  the  focal  point 
of  military  confrontation  In  Indochina, 
with  the  North  Vietnamese  seeking  to 
gain  military  and  political  control  over 
at  least  a  substantial  portion  of  Cam- 
bodian territory,  and  announcing  their 
Intention  to  Install  Sihanouk  as  a  pre- 
sumabU^  Communist  ruler  of  this  terri- 
tory. 

A  whole  host  of  UJS.  interests  and  for- 
eign policy  questions  are  being  tested  by 
the  decision  our  Government  makes  in 
this  crisis.  Ebivlng  been  requested  by 
the  new  Cambodian  resglme  to  send  U.S. 
military  hardware  and  assistance  to  use 
against  North  Vietnamese  and  Vietocmg 
who  are  advancing  on  Phnom  phenh,  the 
President  must  decide  far  more  than  the 
desirability  of  supporting  this  fledgling 
regime. 

The  fcdlowlng  arguments  have  been 
put  forth  In  support  of  American  mili- 
tary assistance  and  Involvement  in  Cam- 
bodia: 
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First.  That  neutralization  of  Cam- 
bodian territory,  now  in  Communist 
hands.  Is  essential  for  the  protection  of 
American  troops  remaining  in  South 
Vietnam.  The  President  has  mentioned 
repeatedly  that  he  would  not  permit  his 
policy  of  withdrawal  to  endanger  those 
American  OI's  who  remain  on  duty  In 
Southeast  Asia.  The  use  of  Cambodia, 
particularly  the  "Parrot's  Beak"  area 
nearest  Saigon,  as  a  military  sanctuary 
has  made  the  task  of  allied  troops  in 
Vietnam  more  dUBcult.  The  question  is 
whether  this  fact  alone  warrants  Amer- 
ican involvement  In  the  confrontation 
between  two  opposing  Cambodian  re- 
gimes, and  whether  defense  of  DjS.  troops 
requires  an  active  invasion  cteep  Into 
Cambodia. 

We  must  continue  to  protect  the  lives 
of  American  soldiers  remaining  in  South 
Vietnam.  In  my  view.  mlUtary  actions 
we  have  been  undertaking  for  many 
months,  permitting  hot  pursuit  of  enemy 
units  attacking  from  across  the  Cam- 
bodian b(»der.  or  seeking  sanctuary  In 
Cambodia  should  not  be  curtailed  if 
deemed  necessary  to  protect  American 
lives.  But  hot  pursuit  does  not  encom- 
pass supporting  or  undertaking  an  in- 
vasion of  Cambodia,  with  the  Intent  of 
supporting  the  regime  there.  It  may  en- 
compass 8iq>porting  an  action  limited  to 
destruction  of  sanctuary  areas  used  to 
shelter  Communist  troope  which  operate 
in  South  Vietnam. 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  best  way  to 
defend  and  protect  American  lives  in 
South  Vietnam  Is  to  continae  policies 
that  would  enable  these  young  men  to 
return  home  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 
It  Is  doubtful  that  any  extension  of  our 
military  commitment  into  Cambodia 
would  hasten  this  homecoming. 

Second.  That  the  de  facto  control  of 
most  of  Laos  by  the  Communists  and  the 
current  threat  to  Cambodia  la  proof  of 
the  domino  theory  at  work,  and  that  If 
the  United  States  does  not  help  restore 
neutrality  to  these  areas,  TliaUand  will 
be  threatened  next 

Thoe  Is  littie  question  that  Commu- 
nist military  persistence,  backward  so- 
cial organissatian,  and  the  impoverish- 
ment of  the  people  of  these  countries 
would  have  led  to  North  Vietnamese 
dominance  If  it  were  not  for  the  presence 
of  large  numbers  of  UJB.  forces  and 
equipment  in  Thailand  and  South  Viet- 
nam, an  1  for  UJS.  advisory  and  hard- 
ware  assistance  to  Laos.  The  question 
is.  Has  our  military  inv(dvement  done 
anything  but  postpone  North  Vietnamese 
Communist  dominance?  Or,  if  Vletnam- 
izatlon  will  be  successful.  wiU  it  take  a 
similar  injection  of  American  lives  and 
dollars  to  accomplish  a  stalemate  in 
Cambodia,  or  Laos,  or  later  on.  In 
ThaUand? 

Third.  A  third  argument  is  made  that 
the  provision  of  adviser  and  hardware 
assistance,  short  of  sending  UJS.  ground 
units,  is  consistent  with  the  Nixon  for- 
eign policy  doctrine  announced  in  the 
summer  of  1969  in  Ouam.  This,  in  my 
Judgment  is  too  narrow  an  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Nixon  doctrine.  The  doctrine 
does  preclude  the  unilateral  dispatch  of 
UJS.  ground  troops  to  a  nation  like  Cam- 
bodia, but  it  also  requlreg.  as  a  prereq- 


uisite to  any  UJS.  assistance,  a  decision 
by  other  free  world  governments  in  the 
region  to  send  material  and  troop  sup- 
port to  defend  a  government  threatened 
by  Commimlst  military  takeover.  Al- 
though there  has  been  some  discussion 
that  Thailand,  the  Philippines,  Ji4>an. 
and  Indochina,  in  addition  to  South 
Vietnam  and  Korea  should  mount  some 
Joint  assistance  program  to  the  new 
Cambodian  regime,  no  positive  steps 
have  been  taken  to  carry  out  any  such 
plan.  There  is  littie  question  that  the  fall 
of  Cambodia  to  Communist  rule  is  a  far 
more  important  threat  to  these  East 
Asian  and  Pacific  nations  than  to  the 
United  States. 

The  Nixon  doctrine  seeks  to  modify 
the  UJS.  leadership  ta  the  free  world, 
and  to  remove  from  our  shoulders  the 
primary  burden  of  serving  as  world  po- 
liceman wherever  anti-Communist  gov- 
ernments are  threatened. 

nieae  arguments  put  forth  for  U.S. 
Involvement  in  Cambodia  Indicate  the 
far-reaching  consequences  of  the  Presi- 
dent's decision.  First  lie  must  weigh 
what  commitment  if  any.  the  United 
States  has  to  this  or  any  Cambodian  re- 
gime. At  what  point  would  UJS.  Involve- 
ment or  assistance  cease  if  the  threat 
to  the  current  regime  is  not  immediately 
ended? 

Second,  he  must  weigh  the  actual 
threat  to  American  lives  that  continued 
Communist  occupation  of  Cambodia 
would  entalL  Remembering  that  the 
Vietcong  and  North  Vietnamese  have 
been  operating  out  of  Cambodia  for  sev- 
eral years,  the  question  must  be  asked 
whether  the  current  threat  to  our  troops 
is  so  much  greater  now  that  It  Justifies 
a  widening  ot  UjS.  involvement  in  the 
war  across  all  of  Indo-China.  and  going 
beyond  the  restricted  policy  of  hot  pur- 
suit. 

Third,  and  perhaps  moat  Important 
the  President  must  be  aware  that  his 
dedsian  wiU  set  eraeial  precedents  for 
the  aindication  of  tals  own  Nixon  doc- 
titne.  If  he  narroirty  constmes  It  to  mean 
that  only  the  sending  of  organized  units 
ot  UJB.  ground  troops  is  prohibited,  it 
will  mean  little  In  terms  of  the  changing 
UJS.  role  In  the  world.  Also,  the  nde  of 
advisers  to  ground  units  at  otter  nations 
must  somdiow  be  exidalned  In  the  con- 
text of  the  doctrine.  If  we  do  not  begin 
now  to  ai^Jty  the  pstneiide  that  free  na>- 
tions  in  the  threatened  region  must 
choose  to  involve  themselves  before 
America  gets  involved,  then  it  will  be 
difficult  if  not  futile  to  try  to  encourage 
or  enforce  any  regional  defen^  concept 
in  the  future. 

The  whole  question  of  the  Nixon  doc- 
trine and  its  application  to  Cambodia 
and  Laos  includes  the  consideration  of 
the  American  crisis  of  national  priorities. 
We  have,  with  the  President's  policy  of 
disengagement  from  Southeast  Asia, 
been  movin*  toward  a  realistic  balance 
betweoi  military  and  domestic  budg- 
etary effols.  If  suddenly  the  UjS.  role 
in  Southeast  Asia  is  widened,  and  not 
narrowed,  if  our  ffn»n«»iai  commitments 
to  these  countries  promises  to  tie  down 
billions  of  UJS.  dollars  in  Indochina  fo*- 
jrears  to  come,  then  we  win  not  have  met 
the  challenge  of  our  most  serious  domes- 
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tic  crisis.  At  a  time  when  the  very  In- 
stttutioDs  of  American  Oovemment  are 
being  tested  as  to  their  adequacy  and 
relevancy  to  respond  to  the  needs  of  our 
people,  this  could  be  a  disastrous  error. 
I  believe  strongly  that  the  people  of 
the  United  States  liave  no  interest  in 
Cambodia  that  would  override  our  In- 
terest In  disengaginc  from  Southeast 
Asia,  or  that  would  override  the  Presi- 
dent's earlier  announced  intentions  to 
place  the  burden  for  defense  of  these 
govemmoits  on  themselves  and  on  other 
free  nations  in  the  East  and  Southeast 
Asian  area. 

Any  commitment  of  U.S.  troops,  to  prop 
up  the  new  Cambodian  regime,  whether 
as  advisers  or  as  ground  units,  will  render 
the  most  Important  plank  of  the  Nixon 
doctrine  meaningless.  Even  if  we  were  to 
attain  a  quick  military  victory  in  Cam- 
bodia, which  is  extremely  doubtful,  the 
overall  effect  of  TJB.  involvement  will  be 
a  widening  of  the  Vietnam  conflict 
across  the  whole  subcontinent  of  Indo- 
china. 

We,  in  1»70.  are  ttlU  suffering  from  the 
effects  of  a  decision  to  enter  a  halfway 
war  In  the  early  19608.  Any  risk  of  ex- 
tending the  United  SUtes  Into  an  escala- 
tion or  widening  of  this  military  stale- 
mate should  be  avoided  at  this  stage  of 
American  history. 

The  military  budget  In  this  Ascal  year 
and  the  next  Is  already  too  high.  I  have 
voted  on  the  House  floor  today.  In  teller 
votes,  to  cut  substantial  amounts  from 
the  military  procurement  bill  In  areas 
where  I  believe  national  security  Is  not 
oompromiaed  and  where  domesUc  consid- 
enUkma  are  ovorlding. 

I  fully  support  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr 
Rob)  to  prohibit  the  use  of  any  u.8 
ground  combat  troops  Into  Cambodia, 
Laos,  or  Thailand. 

No  one  has  suggested  that  outright 
destruction  of  all  Communist  forces  and 
governments  in  Indochina  Is  or  should 
be  our  goal.  Without  any  Justification 
for  a  decision  this  drastic,  there  Is  ab- 
solutely no  JustUlcaUon  for  America 
to  extend  its  entry  Into  a  military  hold- 
ing action,  or  standoff  eoofrontation 
in  Cambodia  or  Laos.  It  was  a  mistake 
to  sacrifice  41.000  Americans  in  Vietnam. 
We  must  not  make  the  same  mint^ke 
•CAln,  when  the  evidence  is  so  clear  that 
other  international  and  doxnestlc  erisee 
may  engulf  us  If  we  do. 

The  best  way  to  protect  American 
troops  Is  not  to  enlarge  the  war  to  include 
Cambodia — but  to  bring  American  troops 
home. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RKID  of  New  York.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  apprecUte  the 
gentleman's  ylddlng.  I  wanted  to  under- 
stand whether  the  genUeman's  amend- 
ment, if  it  were  adopted,  would  prevent 
the  action  that  Is  now  underway  In  the 
Parrot's  Beak  section  of  Cambodia,  which 
the  President  Is  apparently  going  to  dis- 
cuss on  televisloD  tonight  Would  this 
amendment  outlaw  that  activity  even 
before  the  President  has  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  explain  what  the  situation  is? 

Mr.  RDD  of  New  York.  I  would  mj 


to  the  gentieman  that  this  is  a  llmlUtion 
on  the  use  of  ground  combat  forces.  It 
provides  no  sanction,  but  It  clearly  does 
not  preclude  the  use  of  funds  for  advisers 
or  air  support. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  This  would  not  Inter- 
fere then  with  advisers,  or  with  air  sup- 
port, or  with  medevac  personnel  and  so 
on;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  It  does  not 
preclude  their  use.  It  provides  no  sanc- 
tion for  it.  It  provides  a  limiution 
against  the  use  of  regxilar  ground  combat 
forces. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Does  the  amend- 
ment or  does  it  not  eliminate  funds  for 
the  kind  of  people  who  are  now  operating 
in  the  Parrots  Beak  area? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York  It  does  not 
preclude  funds  for  advisers  or  for  air 
support. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  thank  the  gentie- 
man. I  am  glad  to  have  his  statement 
Mr  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman 
will  the  gentieman  yield? 

lAr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  yield  to  the 
distingiushed  minority  leader 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  am  glad 
there  was  an  apparent  clarlflcation  of  a 
response  that  was  given  a  moment  ago 
If  I  recollect  the  question  asked  by  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  iUt.  Reuss), 
he  »sked  whether  your  amendment 
would  preclude  the  miUUry  advisers.  The 
impression  I  got  from  the  response  was 
that  the  amendment,  under  ground  com- 
bat forces,  would  preclude  the  utilization 
of  military  advisers. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  If  the  gentie- 
man will  permit  me.  my  understanding 
la  that  the  gentttoian  from  Wisconsin 
asked  whether  the  amendment  would 
permit  the  use  of  advisers  My  under- 
sUnding  Is  that  this  amendment  would 
not  preclude  their  use. 

Mr.  GERALD  R  PORD  In  other  words 
your  amendment  would  not  in  any  way 
Interfere  with  the  current  operation  the 
President  has  authorized  to  destroy  the 
sanctuaries  of  the  North  Vietnamese  and 
the  Vletcong  in  Cambodia? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  It  does  not 
preclude  air  support.  It  (toes  not  preclude 
advisers.  It  does  not  preclude  equipment 
But  It  does  preclude  the  use  of  regular 
American  ground  combat  forces  In 
Cambodia. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  more 
to  strike  the  reiiulslte  number  of  words 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentieman  from 
South  Carolina  is  recognized. 

Mr  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  in 
the  weU  of  the  House  two  maps  I  want 
all  Members  to  see.  I  think  If  I  get  beside 
them  I  can  explain  them  best.  I  am  indi- 
cating the  areas  that  are  presenUy  af- 
fected. Just  about  everyone  of  my  ac- 
quaintance believes  in  the  concept  of  hot 
pursuit.  The  Vletcong  troops  would  go 
Into  sanctuaries  Inside  of  Cambodia  and 
Laos.  We  are  now  talking  about  Cam- 
bodia. These  areas  to  which  I  am  pointing 
are  the  areas  where  they  have  been  caus- 
ing the  most  trouble.  Observe  how  close 
that  area  is  to  Saigon — only  30  miles.  We 
have  been  wondering  how  they  could 
blow  up  Saigon  every  week.  It  was  simple 
for  Sihanouk.  They  are  only  30  miles 
away.  They  could  get  the  stuff  where  the 
troops  have  R.  ft  R.  in  very  large  deploy- 
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ment  areas.  They  have  aU  sorts  of  storage 
areas  there.  They  have  training  areas. 
They  have  Just  about  developed  this 
country  as  a  staging  area  from  which  to 
attack  Vietnam. 

Moreover,  they  have  been  flanking  our 
troops  and  causing  terriflc  damage.  We 
could  win  the  war  right  here.  We  tried  to 
get  Sihanouk  to  let  us  do  it.  Nothing 
doing.  This  crowd  did  let  us  do  it.  I  do  not 
know  how  long  this  crowd  is  going  to  be 
in  business  and  running  this  country,  but 
while  they  are  giving  us  the  opportunity 
to  go  in  and  wipe  out  what  has  kUled  so 
many  of  our  American  boys,  right  on  the 
border— less  than  25  miles  in.  because  I 
am  not  talking  about  going  all  over  this 
country  and  taking  it  over— we  should 
take  advanuge  of  the  opportunity.  This 
is  to  our  advantage  and  to  the  advantage 
of  the  Vietnamese.   We  can  get  right 
across   the  border   and  clean  out  the 
bases.  This  is  what  they  have  been  doing. 
This  Is  right  along  where  the  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  Trail  comes,  right  down  this  way 
(indicating)  and  through  Laos  and  into 
Cambodia,  and  right  across  into  the  Me- 
kong. Nothing  stops  them. 

We  can  go  In  there  and  intercept  the 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Trail  insofar  as  it  applies 
to  Cambodia. 

We  do  not  want  to  stop  the  President 
from  doing  that.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
President  is  going  to  say  tonight.  I  have 
not  talked  to  him.  But  this  is  what  he 
has  got  to  think  about  If  the  Vietnaml- 
lation  Is  going  to  succeed,  we  have  to  do 
this  first.  It  is  as  simple  as  that.  I  would 
not  want  the  genUeman's  amen(lment 
to  keep  us  from  going  in  and  to  keep  us 
from  doing  those  things  that  all  of  the 
generals — Including  Westmoreland  and 
Abrams— have  told  us  we  must  do.  But 
while  they  are  letting  us  do  It  we  are 
doing  what  we  have  begged  Sihanouk  to 
let  us  do.  Members  must  remember  when 
Sihanouk  captured  our  sailors. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  genUonan  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentieman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, is  it  the  chairman's  opinion  that 
to  accomplish  this,  we  have  to  use  ground 
combat  troops? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  It  Is  Just  across  the 
border.  35  miles  across  the  border 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, (to  we  have  to  use  ground  combat 
troops? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  They  would  be  on  the 
•on.  yes.  but  it  would  not  have  anything 
to  do  with  rrmning  the  government.  It 
Is  doing  what  we  want  to  do  and  what 
we  need  to  do.  It  will  destroy  these  areas. 
Until  we  destroy  these  areas,  they  will 
Infiltrate  South  Vietnam  forever  and 
ever,  and  the  minute  Sihanouk  gets  In 
we  would  not  be  able  to  get  in  there  any- 
way. These  are  the  areas  I  am  Ulklng 
about.  See  how  every  one  of  them  is  on 
the  border  of  the  cotutries. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  yield  to  tile  gentieman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  the 
point  needs  to  be  made  certainly  that, 
first  of  all,  this  border  has  not  been  sur- 
veyed and  It  vacillates,  and  the  sanctu- 
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aries  are  on  the  places  where  theoretical- 
ly the  border  is  not  by  treaty,  but  by  mu- 
tual agreement  between  these  peoples 
who  oppose  each  other. 

Second,  our  only  men  going  in  there 
are  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  the  Viet- 
namese who,  themselves,  need  to  elimin- 
ate these  sanctuaries.  Would  the  gentle- 
man agree  with  that? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Yes. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
genUemen  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentieman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think 
it  ought  to  be  pointed  out  in  additi(m, 
that  throughout  our  history  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  as  Commander 
In  Chief  has  had  and  has  exercised  the 
power  and  the  authority  on  (x:(»sion  to 
land  ground  combat  troops  in  case  of 
emergency.  But  under  this  amendment, 
if  American  citlaens'  lives  were  being 
Jeopardized  In  Thailand  or  Camb(xlla — 
or  for  that  matter.  In  the  Mediterranean 
or  anywhere  else— the  President  could 
not  send  the  Marines  In  under  this 
amendment,  lliis  is  no  time  or  place 
to  attempt  to  circumscribe  or  reduce  the 
historical  powers  and  prerogatives  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Of  course  not.  The  Pres- 
ident should  be  commended.  This  saves 
the  lives  of  our  troops.  We  should  have 
done  this  long  ago. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tieman from  South  Carolina  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Nzozi,  and  by 
unanimous  consent  Mr.  Rivns  was 
allowed  to  pnxseed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

lir.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  say. 
I  have  not  talked  with  the  President,  but 
this  Is  undoubtedly  what  he  has  to  think 
about.  These  people  have  been  standing 
there  and  lunging  at  us  and  they  have 
the  stuff  in  there,  and  do  not  let  anybody 
kid  us  about  It  They  will  bring  old 
Sihanouk  \Mck  there  in  short  order. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentieman 
from  Michigan  for  getting  me  this  addi- 
tional time. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Iiir.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentieman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  must 
say  I  am  In  direct  opposition  on  this 
particular  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  those  who  serve  on  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  while  we  do 
not  have  all  the  answers,  are  privileged 
on  occasion  to  get  some  Inside  informa- 
tion. But,  being  activated,  like  every 
Member  of  this  House,  by  pure  love  of 
our  country,  those  of  us  who  are  priv- 
ileged to  know  some  of  these  things  are 
in  direct  opposition  to  this  amendment. 
It  is  not  In  the  best  interest  of  this 
country. 

Who  can  outguess  the  President  of  the 
United  States  at  this  particular  time? 
He  is  going  to  be  on  the  television  tonight 
at  9  o'clock. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  see  what  the 
President  Is  going  to  say.  Tben.  after 
what  Is  said,  we  will  support  him  In 
what  has  to  be  (tone  In  the  best  interest 
of  this  country. 

This  15  no  time  for  us  to  say  to  the 
man  wbv  has  more  information  than 


any  other  single  person  in  America,  who 
is  motivated  by  the  same  things  we  are 
motivated  by.  what  is  to  Iw  done.  I  re- 
peat, what  is  being  done  Is  what  has  to 
be  done  for  the  sake  of  this  country. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  agree  with  the  gentie- 
man. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentieman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  NEDZL  Would  the  chairman  com- 
ment on  the  headline  which  appears  in 
the  Washington  Dally  News  today  which 
summarizes  or  epitomizes  a  radio  col- 
umn which  I  heard  this  morning  quoting 
the  Cambodian  Government  spokesman. 
The  headline  says,  "Cambodia  as  Neu- 
tral Can't  Approve  Our  Aid." 

He  clearly  indicated,  or  at  least  was 
quoted  as  saying  aid  was  not  asked  for. 
Mr.  RIVERS.  I  do  not  know  a  thing 
about  that 

Any  excuse  we  can  get  to  go  in  and 
help  clean  out  this  thing  will  help  Viet- 
namlsation  and  save  the  lives  of  Ameri- 
cans. I  would  hate  to  see  us  do  anything 
to  stop  it. 

Furthermore,  we  could  never  tell  the 
President  how  to  run  foreign  policy.  He 
will  tell  us.  as  the  gentiemen  know.  It  is 
none  of  our  business. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Of  course  I  yield  to  the 
gentieman. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Do  I  have  the  genUeman's 
position  straight?  Is  it  that  the  gentie- 
man from  South  Carolina  feels  the 
United  States  should  introduce  American 
ground  combat  tnaps  into  Cambodia, 
and.  therefore,  opposes  the  Reld  amend- 
ment?        

Mr.  RIVERS.  No;  that  is  not  true. 
Mr.  REUSS.  Will  the  gentieman  state 
his  position? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  My  position  Is  we  should 
introduce  troops  In  there  if  it  is  neces- 
sary to  remove  those  things  which  are 
kUUng  American  boys.  If  we  can  do  It 
by  way  of  the  Vietnamese  Army,  by  way 
of  giving  them  the  material  they  need, 
when  they  get  there  they  will  find  eiMaugh 
material. 

Mr.  REUSS.  If  we  cannot  do  it  by  the 
^etnamese  Army,  would  the  genUeman 
favor  it  with  the  American  Army? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  If  we  are  ever  going  to 
secure  that  country  these  things  have  to 
be  eliminated. 

This  is  the  only  government  that  t>a- 
mitted  us  to  go  in  there.  We  have  tried 
every  way  before.  This  is  the  only  gov- 
emment  left 

Bflr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Certainly  I  yield  to  the 
gentionan. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  appreciate 
the  chairman's  yielding. 

Might  I  ask  the  chairman  whether  It 
is  now  a  matter  of  law  we  cannot  intro- 
duce ground  combat  forces  into  Laos  and 
Thailand? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  That  is  right.  That  is  a 
mistake. 

If  there  Is  any  country  we  ought  to 
go  to  the  aid  of,  if  needed,  it  Is  Thailand, 
because  they  let  us  come  in  there  in  the 
darkest  days  of  our  adversity  and  never 
told  the  world  a  thing.  We  built  bases 


there  and  used  our  fighters  and  our 
bombers  out  of  Thailand. 

To  keep  us  from  going  to  their  aid  is 
Just  a  monumental  act  of  Ingratitude,  in 
my  opinion. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  Y(^  One  final  quick 
questicm.  and  I  thank  Oie  gentieman  for 
yielding. 

If  the  President  did  send  ground  com- 
bat tnMps  into  Cambodia,  for  whatever 
reason  it  might  be  necessary,  does  the 
genUeman  see  an  end  of  the  war  or  does 
he  see  that  as  leading  to  a  wider  war? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  If  the  gentieman  is  talk- 
ing about  these  areas  here,  it  is  bound 
to  shorten  the  war. 

It  will  do  two  things.  It  will  eliminate 
these  things  (pointing)  and  it  will  inter- 
cept the  Ho  Chi  Minh  buildup,  which 
is  coming  down  there  like  an  interstate 
highway.  The  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail  is  very 
vast,  over  a  very  wide  area.  This  Is  a 
part  of  it. 

Mr.  CEDERBERO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time — and  I 
h(ve  not  to  take  it  all — to  caution  the 
House  about  taking  an  action  of  this 
kind  this  afternoon  Just  before  the  Presi- 
dent is  going  to  address  the  Nati(m. 

I,  for  one,  might  even  support  this 
amendment  at  a  different  time.  I  am  op- 
posed to  the  entering  of  UJS.  groimd 
troops  into  Cambodia  without  prior  ccm- 
sultaticm  with  Congress.  However.  I 
would  cauticm  the  Members  of  this  House 
this  afternoon  that  if  this  amendment  is 
passed,  you  will  see  the  greatest  exodus 
from  that  press  gallery  you  ever  saw,  and 
they  will  all  be  heading  for  the-tele- 
phones.  What  they  will  be  doing  is  broad- 
casting all  over  the  country,  all  over  the 
world,  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  has  predetennined  the  Judgment 
of  the  President  even  before  he  made  his 
remarks.  This  is  the  worst  time  that  this 
amendment  could  possIUy  be  brought 
forth.     

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  CEDERBERO.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  genUeman. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  not  only  agree  with  the 
genUeman.  but  let  me  say  this:  We  have 
less  than  a  month  of  fair  weather  .over 
there.  If  we  are  going  to  eliminate  these 
things,  the  time  to  do  it  is  now — ^the  time 
Is  now.  When  the  rainy  season  comes  it 
is  more  difficult  and  that  is  what  theee 
pe(^le  are  waitiiig  for. 

Mr.  CEDERBEEtO.  May  I  say  in  addi- 
tion to  that  that  militarily  I  do  not  be- 
lieve we  should  ailaw  a  sanctuary  of  this 
kind  to  exist.  I  am  all  for  the  South  Viet- 
namese taking  care  of  it  and  I  hope  they 
will  do  the  task,  but  to  allow  these  troops 
to  (xxne  in  during  the  day  or  during  the 
night  into  combat  and  kill  our  troops 
and  maim  the  civilians  and  the  South 
Vietnamese  and  then  go  back  to  a  sanc- 
tuary and  resupply  themselves  just  does 
not  make  any  combat  sense. 

I  plead  with  the  Members  of  this 
House,  please  do  not  take  this  acti(m  of 
approving  this  kind  of  an  amendment 
Just  before  the  President  is  going  to  go  on 
television.  It  is  a  tragic  mistake. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentlonan  yield? 
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Mr.  CEDSRBERO.  I  yldd  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  liaryland. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Tbe  gentle- 
man's statement  puzzles  me  a  little  bit 
The  President  argued  and  only  last  week 
the  Secretary  of  SUte  told  by  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions that  the  Congress  would  be  con- 
sulted before  any  movement  into  another 
Asian  country  would  take  place.  All  this 
amendment  speaks  to  is  the  introduction 
of  ground  combat  troops.  Does  the  gen- 
tleman argue  that— if  the  President 
makes  a  good  case  tonight,  or  any  other 
nlcht,  that  we  need  combat  troops  in 
Cambodia  to  protect  American  lives — the 
Congress  would  not  give  him  that  au- 
thor!^ ina  very  short  time? 

Mr.  CEDERBERO.  I  will  not  prejudge 
what  the  President  will  say  tonight  or  at 
any  other  time. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Of  course,  we 
do  not  know  what  he  will  say. 

Mr.  CEDERBERO.  The  gentleman 
knows  what  will  happen  if  the  House  of 
RepresenUtives  takes  this  position  this 
afternoon  before  the  President  can  ad- 
dress the  Nation. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  we  are  faced  with 
a  very  serious  problem,  one  that  affects 
every  homft  in  our  country.  In  1964  we 
had  a  problem  similar  to  this.  At  that 
time  we  were  told  that  the  Turner  Joy 
and  the  Maddox  had  been  attacked  by 
North  Vietnamese  ships.  Now  in  looking 
Into  that  you  find  that  the  conunanding 
ofBcers  of  those  shii>s  will  not  state  they 
were  under  attack.  But  under  pressure 
such  as  exists  here  and  under  strong 
pleading  and  suggestion  from  men  high 
In  the  offices  of  this  House,  our  House 
succumbed  and  passed  the  Oulf  of 
Tbnkln  resolution.  I  want  to  tell  you  that 
since  that  time  we  have  had  7  years  of 
the  most  horrible  war  that  has  ever  been 
visited  on  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
You  know,  one  of  the  sad  things  about 
this  war  Is  that  IX  a  youngster  can  get 
into  college,  he  does  not  go  to  the  war.  If 
he  can  get  Into  the  Reserves,  he  does  not 
to  to  the  war.  If  he  can  get  Into  the 
National  Ouard.  he  does  not  go  to  the 
war.  It  Is  the  poor  people,  the  fellows 
who  cannot  go  to  college,  who  are 
Ivougbt  In.  If  there  was  ever  a  war,  a 
horrible  war,  that  was  unjostlfled,  this  is 
it  Plainly  this  is  a  rich  man's  war  and 
a  poor  man's  fight. 

In  a  war  Involving  the  poorer  sons  of 
our  country.  I  strongly  support  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  and  I  ask  that  you  consider  this. 
I  ask  that  you  think  calmly  and  deeply 
as  to  whether  we  are  going  to  enter  into 
a  war  worse  than  we  are  in  at  the  present 
time.  I  say  that  this  possibility  exists  to- 
day and  now. 

Mr.  Chairman.  Stephen  Decatur  once 
said: 

Our  country  In  her  lnt«rcourte  with  other 
nftUona  may  the  alwAy*  b«  m  the  right,  but 
our  country,  right  or  witng. 

We  mlffht  alter  that  today.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  say,  "Our  country,  right  or 
wrong.  If  right,  to  be  kept  right.  If  wrong, 
to  be  set  right." 


Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 

to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr  .Chairman,  I  am  not  going  into  the 

military  aspects  of  the  Southeast  Asia 

problem. 

However,  I  want  to  put  in  perspective 
what  it  is  we  are  actually  going  to  do 
under  this  amendment  because  I  think 
that  is  important  in  the  consideration  of 
the  overall  principle  sought  to  be  raised 
by  the  gentleman's  amendment. 

I  think  regardless  of  how  we  are  going 
to  vote,  it  is  important  to  have  a  clear 
tmderstanding  of  the  actual  operative  po- 
tential as  compared  to  its  being  an  ex- 
pression of  congressional  policy. 

So.  first,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  chair- 
man of  the  full  Conunittee  on  Armed 
Services  whether  there  are  any  funds  in 
this  bill  to  finance  ground  troops. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  There  are  no  funds  for 
personnel  and  no  O.  A  M.  money. 

Mr.  PASCELL.  I  am  sorry  but  I  did 
not  hear  the  chairman. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  There  Is  no  money  for 
military  personnel  and  no  O.  ft  M.  money. 
Mr.  PASCELL.  What  does  "O.  k  M. " 
money  mean? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Operations  and  mainte- 
nance. 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Therefore,  in  order  for 
the  prohibition  in  the  gentleman  from 
New  York's  amendment  to  be  effective 
or  have  any  real  meaning  as  far  as  the 
subject  matter  of  this  bill,  it  must  apply 
to  equipment  and  other  materiel  used  to 
move  ground  forces  into  Laos.  Cambo- 
dia, or  Thailand:  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Am  I  to  understand  that 
the  amendment  is  certainly  germane? 

Mr.  PASCELL.  I  understand  it  is  ger- 
mane to  the  bill,  but  I  Just  want  to  know 
what  the  fund  prohibition  really  ap- 
plies to. 

The  qtiesUon  I  raise  does  not  go  to  the 
overall  principle  as  an  expression  of 
sentiment  by  the  Congress.  I  think  ex- 
pression is  worthwhile  any  time  the 
Congress  wants  to  speak  on  such  an  im- 
portant matter.  The  question  of  the  in- 
troduction of  ground  troops  into  any 
area  of  Southeast  Asia  is  relevant,  but 
I  would  like  to  know  whether  the  fund 
prohibition  in  the  amendment  actually 
is  effective  as  it  applies  to  this  bill. 
Prom  what  I  imderstand.  as  the  chair- 
man Just  responded,  it  really  is  not. 

So.  It  is  not  a  legal  proscription  of  the 
President's  right  to  commit  troops,  or  to 
pay  for  them  out  of  other  funds.  It  Is 
an  expression  of  the  sense  of  Congress, 
however,  which  might  or  might  not  be 
important  to  the  administration  and 
which  it  may  consider.  But  it  legaUy  does 
not  proscribe  the  President.  This  is  the 
only  point  I  am  making,  at  this  Juncture. 
Purthermore.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit 
that  this  amendment  as  a  matter  of  leg^l 
action  cannot  possibly  change  the  treaty 
commitments  which  the  United  States 
has  with  Thailand.  As  a  matter  of  law,  I 
do  not  believe  the  Congress  can  do  that. 
I  do  not  believe,  therefore,  even  as  an 
expression  of  sentiment,  the  gentleman's 
amendment  can  change  the  treaty  com- 
mltmoits  and  the  right  of  the  President 
imder  the  Constitution  to  implement 
those  requirements. 

It  still  is,  however,  if  adopted,  a  very 
Important  and  vital  expression  of  the 


sentiment  of  Congress.  But  I  do  not  want 
us  to  deceive  ourselves  that  we  are  put- 
ting some  monetary  restriction  on  the 
President  or  that  we  are  changing  some 
treaty  commitment  or  that  we  are  chang- 
ing the  authority  imder  the  Oulf  of  Ton- 
kin resolution.  We  are  not  doing  any  of 
that  with  this  amendment. 

FlnaUy,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  amend- 
ment can  only  be  effective  on  the  date 
this  bill  becomes  effective.  If  passed.  The 
effective  date  is  the  beginning  of  the  next 
fiscal  year.  July  1. 1970. 

Notwithstanding  that.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  believe  the  amendment  is  an  expres- 
sion of  a  fundamental  policy  by  this 
Congress  which  is  vital.  However,  It  does 
not  undermine  the  President's  right  to 
say  anything  he  wants  to  say  tonight 
about  this  deplorable  situation  in  South- 
east Asia;  it  does  not  restrict  him  mone- 
tarily; it  does  not  restrict  him  legally, 
and  does  not  modify  this  country's  treaty 
obligations,  and  does  not  change  Pres- 
idential policy. 

It  does  say,  therefore,  by  inference  and 
construction  that  it  does  want  the  Pres- 
ident to  come  back  to  Congress. 

Therefore,  this  expression  of  congres- 
sional sentiment,  very  limited  In  its  ac- 
tual application,  nevertheless  Is  a  use- 
ful g\iideline. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  must  express  my 
sense  of  dismay  at  the  statement  made 
by  the  gentleman  from  Bllchlgan  in  talk- 
ing about  his  President  and  our  Presi- 
dent over  here.  I  have  only  one  President, 
at  one  time.  As  I  recall,  that  Is  the 
precise  provision  in  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  President  Nixon 
is  my  President,  and  he  is  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and  I  re- 
spect the  onerous  nature  of  the  office 
he  occupies,  and  the  awesome  problems 
which  confront  him  but  I  also  recognize 
that  this  House  is  one  house  of  a  two- 
house,  coequal  body  which  has  very  seri- 
ous responsibilities  imposed  upon  it  by 
the  Constitution  and  by  the  people  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  this  situation  is  so 
very  delicate  that  we  should  not  act  at 
this  moment  in  advance  of  the  Presi- 
dent's speech  this  evening,  then  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  appropriate  action 
would  be  for  the  Committee  to  rise  and 
await  the  statement  of  the  President, 
and  then  act.  following  that  statement, 
upon  the  basis  of  any  new  evidence.  Upon 
the  absence  of  that  evidence  and  under 
the  compulsion  to  act  now,  I  am  going 
to  support  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Rod) 
because  I  have  returned  not  many  weeks 
ago  from  Southeast  Asia,  where  I  think 
I  undertook  a  rather  responsible  Inquiry 
and  a  very  comprehensive  Inquiry,  and 
the  developments  which  have  occurred 
since  my  return  have  not  surprised  me 
greatly,  and  there  are  other  develop- 
ments which  could  take  place  which 
would  not  surprise  me  greatly. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  point  out  that 
It  Is  17  years  since  we  went  Into  South 
Korea,  and  I  can  see  two  or  three  dec- 
ades of  Involvement  in  Southeast  Asia, 
and  I  can  see  it  on  an  ever  expanding 
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basis  of  our  material  resources,  and  I 
know  that  there  is  an  increasingly  stri- 
dent demand  in  this  Nation  for  a  greater 
share  of  those  resources. 

I  have  no  question  as  to  the  motives 
of  some  of  those  who  oppose  the  United 
States  overseas,  but  I  know  what  dire 
dangers  we  face  here  at  home  if  we  con- 
tinue to  do  the  bad  Job  of  housekeeping, 
to  ignore  the  Ills  of  our  own  domestic 
society.  We  can  be  destroyed  as  surely 
from  within  as  we  can  by  any  force  or 
combination  of  forces  from  without. 

It  is  time  that  we  start  to  realise  our 
priorities.  The  fact  that  a  man  steps  into 
this  well  and  opposes  an  expansion  of 
military  activities  is  in  no  sense  an  in- 
dictment of  his  patriotism.  I  believe  that 
at  some  times,  under  the  conditions  of 
the  moment,  it  takes  more  coiu-age  to 
step  here  and  say,  "Let  us  go  slow,  let 
us  evaluate  and  reevaluate.  Let  us  know 
what  the  hazards  of  the  action  we  are 
taking  might  be."  than  It  does  Just  to 
stand  up  and  say  "I  am  going  along,  and 
I  am  going  to  wrap  myself  up  In  the 
flag  in  the  process." 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  wish  to  say  I  agree  with  and  ap- 
preciate this  statement  and  concur  that 
this  is  a  matter  that  the  House  should 
acton. 

But  I  would  like  to  advise  the  Mem- 
bers that  I  suggested  to  the  leadership, 
due  to  the  seriousness  of  the  matter  and 
the  fact  that  the  President  Is  going  to 
speak  tonight,  that  I  thought  It  might 
be  appropriate  to  adjourn  so  we  could 
vote  after  the  President  spoke  and  not 
before.  But  I  would  advise  the  Members 
that  suggestion,  that  I  was  very  sensi- 
tive to.  and  which  the  gentleman  men- 
tioned, was  declined. 

suBaiiiuifc  Aicxin>i(KirT  oimtso  bt 
lis.  ramiXT 

Mr.  PTNDLEY.  ISx.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
8id)stitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foDows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Fxkolkt  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  for  the  amendment 
offered  by  Mr.  Rxm  of  New  York: 

In  place  of  the  amendment,  substitute 
the  following  language: 

"8sc.  403.  In  line  with  the  expressed  in- 
tention of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  none  of  the  funds  authorised  by 
this  act  shall  be  used  to  finance  the  Intro- 
duction of  American  ground  combat  troops 
Into  Laos,  Thailand,  or  Cambodia  without 
the  prior  consent  of  the  Congress,  except  to 
the  extent  that  such  Is  required,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  President  and  reported 
promptly  to  the  Congress,  to  protect  the 
lives  of  American  troops  remaining  wlthla 
South  Vietnam." 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  BCr.  Chairman,  I  think 
we  all  owe  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  a  debt  of  gratitude  because  he  has 
caused  us  to  enter  into  a  very  tim^ 
and.  I  think,  very  helpful  discussion  of 
fundamental  military  policy,  one  of  the 
very  few  such  occasions  in  the  9  years  I 
have  been  here  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatlves,  years  in  which  I  have  seen 
an  unfolding  of  military  operations  un- 
precedented in  our  country,  and.  yet,  al- 


most never  do  we  discuss  the  funda- 
mental issue  of  the  role  of  the  United 
States  in  these  far  away  places. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  I  feel, 
put  his  finger  right  on  the  heart  of  this 
Issue — and  I  say  this  kindly — when  he 
closed  his  comments  by  saying  that  If 
we  try,  by  an  amendment  of  this  sort, 
to  teU  the  President  of  the  United  States 
what  to  do  in  the  field  of  foreign  policy, 
the  President  would  respond  quite 
properly,  to  use  the  words  of  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina,  "It  is  none  of 
your  business." 

I  believe  thtX  that  is  a  rather  widely 
held  assumption,  that  what  happois  in 
for^gn  policy,  especially  in  fundamental 
military  policy,  is  reiJly  none  of  the 
business  of  the  Congress. 

It  is  hard  for  me  to  accept  that.  In 
fact,  I  disagree  absolutely  with  such  a 
conclusion. 

The  amednment  I  have  presented  tn 
the  form  of  a  substitute  retains  all  of 
the  langauge  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Reto)  .  But,  it  adds  some  things  that  are 
unspoken  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  and  I  think  these  unspoken  items 
should  be  spelled  out. 

It  deals  with  the  item  that  has  been  in 
so  much  controversy  here.  Whether  in  a 
crisis,  requiring  a  split-second  decision 
by  the  President  through  his  command- 
ers as  to  whether  ground  combat  forces 
should  move  a  few  feet  across  the  Cam- 
bodian border  in  order  to  protect  the 
lives  of  American  troops  in  South  Viet- 
nam— whether  or  not  he  could  respond. 

Of  course,  the  President  has  a  grave 
responsibili^  as  Commander  In  Chief — 
an  overriding  responsibility  to  protect 
U.S.  lives  whether  they  are  in  American 
uniform  or  not. 

So,  even  if  the  Congress  would  say  to 
the  contrary — ^that  he  should  not  do  It — 
it  Is  my  belief  that  he  would  have  the 
fundamental  responsibility  to  these 
American  citizens  to  take  the  action — to 
protect  their  lives. 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  I  am  sorry.  I  missed 
the  last  part  of  the  gentleman's  question. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Does  the  gentleman's 
amendment  say  in  so  many  words  that 
we  may  enter  Cambodia  for  the  purpose 
of  protecting  the  lives  of  American 
troops? 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Will  the  gentleman  read 
that  language  of  the  amendment  again? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Yes,  indeed.  I  am  glad 
to.  It  states,  "without  the  prior  consent 
of  the  Congress":  then  it  adds  the  words, 
"except  to  the  extent  that  such  is  re- 
quired, as  determined  by  the  President 
and  reported  promptly  to  the  Congress, 
to  protect  the  lives  of  American  troops 
remaining  within  South  Vietnam." 

I  am  glad  to  clarify  that  point  and 
appreciate  the  question. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  That  is  what  I  was  try- 
ing to  say.  I  can  find  no  fault  with  an 
amendment  like  that. 

Bflr.  FINDLEY.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's oomment. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jrleld?  I  would  like  to  ask  a 
question  on  the  subject  about  which  you 
were  Just  speaking. 


Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  jrield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  HORTON.  As  I  understood  the 
statement  the  gentleman  in  the  well 
made,  he  was  talking  about  the  idea  of 
hot  pursuit,  and  as  I  would  understand 
hot  pursuit,  that  would  be  immediately 
over  the  border  to  protect  the  ground 
forces  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Cam- 
bodia, the  South  Vietnamese  border. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man, if  I  may  interrupt,  that  I  would 
hope  and  expect  the  President  to  exer- 
cise a  very  narrow  construction  on  this 
implied  authority  to  use  groimd  troops 
outside  the  borders  of  South  Vietnam, 
but  I  can  conceive  of  Instances  when 
this  would  be  necessary. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  tram  Illinois  has  expired. 

(On  request  of 'Mr.  Hortok,  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Fihdlet  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chahrman.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Ym-k. 

Bfr.  HORTON.  The  chairman  oi  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  referred  to 
the  map  to  the  immediate  right  of  the 
gentleman  In  the  well.  I  am  not  familiar 
with  It,  but  I  assume  it  is  a  map  of 
Cambodia.  There  are  certain -MRS  with 
different  ntunbers.  I  do  not  know  whether 
those  are  military  targets  or  what  they 
are.  But  do  I  correctly  undostand  that 
the  gentleman's  amendment  would  not 
permit  the  introduction  of  ground  txtxtpR 
under  any  circumstances  to  go  into  the 
heart  of  or  into  the  major  portion  of 
Cambodia? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  The  only  drcomstance 
in  which  ground  troops  could  be  in- 
troduced Into  Cambodia  would  be  in  the 
event  that  the  President  should  deter- 
mine that  such  is  required  in  order  to 
protect  the  lives  of  American  forces 
within  South  'N^tnam. 

Mr.  LOWBNSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  I  wonder  what 
would  occur  if  the  success  of  the  Cam- 
bodia forces  and  our  forces  and  of  those 
allied  to  us  should  imexpectedly  cause 
the  other  side  to  retreat  toward,  say. 
Phnom  Penh?  Would  we  then  be  obliged, 
under  the  interpretation  the  gentleman 
is  giving  the  amendment,  to  pursue  the 
enemy  through  the  rest  of  Cambodia  in 
order  to  be  certain  that  at  some  future 
time  they  would  not  come  back  to  the 
areas  where  they  could  harass  our  troops 
in  South  Vietnam? 

ISx.  FINDLEY.  That  is  a  question  to 
which  I  do  not  think  the  answer  would 
appear  at  this  moment.  It  is  up  to  the 
President  as  Commander  in  Chief  to 
make  his  Interpretation  of  the  implied 
powers  that  he  exercises  as  Commander 
in  Chief. 

I  wish  to  add  one  other  thing  before 
I  srield  further.  This  amendment,  to  me, 
is  very  Important,  because  it  spieaks  to 
the  role  of  Congress  in  dealing  with 
fundamental  policy.  It  illustrates  the 
limitations  on  our  role  in  this  area.  But 
It  also  shows  our  authority,  our  respon- 
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aUiilifcy.  You  will  note  that  my  ameod- 
ment  does  express  affirmatively  the  right 
of  CongreM  to  consent  prior  to  the  use 
of  combat  troops.  If  that  is  our  decision, 
then  we  can  afflrmaUvdy  make  the  de- 
cision that  our  troops  should  be  used. 
But  it  also  requires  that  if  the  President 
makes  a  determination  to  use  troops 
under  the  impUed  powers,  then  he  must 
report  promi>Uy  to  the  Coogress  that  he 
has  made  that  determination.  That  re- 
porting requirement  is  nowhere  spelled 
out  in  present  law,  to  my  knowledge.  I 
think  it  is  high  time  that  we  impose  that 
reporting  requirement  on  the  President. 

I  think  this  alcne  will  have  a  salutary 
effect  and  will  tend  to  discourage  any 
unjust  use. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlonan  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  promised  to  yield  to 
the  gentlonan  from  Indiana.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  I  wonder  if  the  gentle- 
man would  state  whether  or  not  it  would 
be  correct  to  say  that  the  operative  lan- 
guage of  the  Oulf  of  Tonkin  resolution— 
and  the  amendment  is  set  opposite  the 
language  in  that  resolution — was  not 
contingent  upon  the  protection  of  UJ5. 
personnel  in  Vietnam  and  if,  at  the  time 
the  Oulf  of  Tonkin  resolution  was 
adopted,  it  was  not  also  hoped  a  very 
strict  construction  of  that  resolution 
might  be  made  by  the  President  of  the 
United  Stotes? 

Mr.  FINIKLEY.  I  gather  the  drift  of  the 
gentleman's  comments,  and  I  must  say 
the  President  may  very  broadly  construe 
his  implied  powers.  What  we  do  or  fail 
to  do  here  cannot  Himiniith  his  respon- 
sibility. He  may  fail  to  exercise  it,  but 
we  cannot  diminish  his  responsibility. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman did  not  respond.  My  question 
was:  Was  not  the  operative  part  of  that 
language  contingent  on  the  protection 
and  safety  of  troops? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  It  had  two  operative 
parts  and  one  had  to  deal  with  the 
attack  on  our  ships,  and  the  other  dealt 
with  the  process  through  which  our  Gov- 
ernment should  go  to  counter  an  attack 
In  Southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  It  was  deaUng  with  the 
safety  of  American  personnel  in  Viet- 
nam, as  I  recaU. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  believe  only  section  1 
dealt  with  the  safety  of  American  per- 
sonneL 

Mr.  CEDERBERO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

^Ai.  FINDLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CEDERBERO.  Mr.  Chairman,  in- 
asmuch as  I  spoke  in  opposition  to  the 
Reid  of  New  York  amendment  because 
I  felt  very  strongly  about  that,  I  do  be- 
lieve the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  niinois  is  a  real  improvement,  and 
I  see  no  real  reason  to  oppose  that 
amendment. 

Mr.  RIEOLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Mtf-hig^n 

Mr.  RIBOLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  un- 
derstand the  amendment  of  the  gentl»- 
man  and  his  explanatiaa.  It  seems  to  me 
he  is  Inferring  tqr  what  be  said  that  ttaa 


President  now  has  delegated  authority 
to  act  on  his  own  to  introduce  American 
military  personnel  in  Cambodia. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  He  has  an  Implied  re- 
sponsibility to  do  so  in  Cambodia  to 
protect  American  Uves  in  South  Viet- 
nam. 

Mr.  RIEOLE.  Where  specifically  in 
the  Constitution  can  the  gentleman  find 
that?  I  question  that. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Ososs.  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Futolkt  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute. ) 

Mr.  0R08S.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
event  the  gentleman's  substitute  should 
be  defeated,  I  wonder  if  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Rxxo)  would  accept 
an  amendmoit  to  his  amendment  to 
provide  that  in  perpetuity  no  American 
combat  troops  be  sent  anywhere  in  the 
world,  including  the  MkkUe  East? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  during  the  fxill  decade 
of  the  sixties,  I  had  the  opportunity  to  sit 
down  with  several  Presidents,  and  it  w»s 
my  privilege,  following  such  conferences, 
to  support  the  President,  whether  he  was 
from  my  party  or  another  party,  in  what 
he  thought  was  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  United  SUtes. 

I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that  in  thu 
country  we  can  have  that  kind  of  co- 
operation between  the  leaders  on  one  sid» 
of  the  aisle  with  a  President  coming  from 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle.  I  have  always 
been  very  proud  of  the  fact  that  in  this 
body  the  Democratic  leadership  has  re- 
sixmded  as  strongly  in  support  of  a  Re- 
publican President  as  most  of  us  re- 
sponded and  supported  a  Democratic 
President 

I  happen  to  think  this  is  a  very  crucial 
hour — and  I  use  that  word  not  literally, 
but  figuratively — and  it  is  my  strong 
hope  that  at  this  particular  point  we, 
not  as  Democrats  or  Republicans,  make 
a  basic  decision  in  the  overall  interest  of 
the  country. 

I.  personally,  do  not  believe  that  either 
the  Reid  amendment  or  the  Findley 
amendment  ought  to  be  a]K>roved  here 
this  afternoon.  I  do  not  know  precisely 
what  the  President  of  the  United  SUtes 
is  going  to  say  tonight  I  think  it  Is 
awfully  Important  that  the  impact  of  his 
remarks  not  be  hampered  or  hindered  by 
some  action  taken  here  this  afternoon. 

I  am  a  strong  believer  in  the  right 
of  the  legislative  branch  to  participate 
in  decisions  involving  our  national  se- 
curity. But  the  problem  of  time  right 
now  is  extremely  serious.  We  could  very 
easily  take  some  action  here  this  after- 
noon which  might  adversely  affect  the 
full  beneficial  Impact  of  what  the  Presi- 
dent will  say  tonight 

If  I  had  my  choice  I  would  be  opposed, 
as  a  consequence,  to  either  amendment 
I  have  looked  over  the  Findley  amend- 
ment. I  have  consulted  with  experts  In 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government. 


The  ch(dee  between  the  Findley  amend- 
ment and  the  Reid  of  New  York  amend- 
ment Is  easy. 

The  Findley  amendment  in  effect  says 
what  the  President  has  promised  he  will 
do.  He  has  said  that  before  Introducing 
American  ground  combat  troops  into 
I«os,  Thailand,  or  Cambodia  he  will  seek 
the  prior  consent  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  has  said  that 
if  emergency  situations  arise  where  it  Is 
Incumbent  upon  him  as  Commander  in 
Chief  to  take  action  to  protect  the  lives 
of  American  soldiers,  sailors  or  marines, 
then  he  will  act.  but  he  will  report  im- 
mediately to  the  Congress  and  to  the 
American  people  his  reasons  for  taking 
such  action  under  emergency  drcxun- 
sUnces. 

Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  that  this 
proposed  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Fikdlxt)  does 
IK)  harm,  because  It  coincides  virlth  what 
the  President  has  promised  us  and  the 
American  people;  and  therefore  I  intend 
to  vote  for  the  substitute,  and  I  would 
ask  all  on  our  side  of  the  aisle  and  as 
many  as  possible  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle  to  do  the  same. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  Is  the  best 
course  in  a  situation  which  could  be 
complicating  and  harmful.  The  facts  of 
life  are  that  since  IMS  the  Vietnamese 
and  the  Vietcong  have  occupied  sanctu- 
aries Just  across  the  border  from  which 
they  have  made  forays  into  South  Viet- 
nam, and  after  they  have  made  those 

forays 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Pelly,  and  by 
unanimous  consent  Mr.  Gkxalo  R.  Ford 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, after  the  enemy  has  made  these 
excursions  into  South  Vietnam,  killing 
Americans  and  killing  our  allies,  they 
have  escaped  back  across  the  border  and 
they  have  rested  and  recouped  and  re- 
grouped, and  they  have  rearmed.  Then 
they  would  come  back  on  another  occa- 
sion, at  their  (Hition.  with  the  full  pro- 
tection of  the  former  Government  of 
Cambodia. 

In  order  to  save  American  lives  the 
President  has  authorized  the  kind  of  ac- 
tion, in  conjunction  with  the  forces  of 
our  allies,  which  he  will  describe  in  de- 
tail to  the  Nation  in  a  few  hours. 

I  hope  and  trust  that  we  take  no  ac- 
tion here  today  or  tomorrow  or  next 
week  that  will  undermine  ttiis  long  over- 
due effort  to  protect  the  lives  of  Ameri- 
cans now  being  killed  in  South  Viet- 
nam. 

I  am  told  that  the  sUtement  to  be 
made  by  the  President  tonight  is  con- 
sidered to  be  one  of  major  importance. 
I  believe  the  best  answer  for  us  here  this 
afternoon  ts  to  accept  an  amendment 
which  I  am  assured  coincides  with  the 
commitments  already  made  by  the  Presi- 
dent I  believe  it  is  a  far  preferable 
amendment  to  the  one  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Rod)  . 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gratlraian  yield? 
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Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Maryland. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  I  believe  that 
words  about  saving  American  lives  eon- 
fuse  the  issue.  I  believe  that  is  what  we 
are  all  trying  to  do.  to  save  American 
lives.  If  Congress  had  acted  many  years 
ago.  perhaps  we  oould  have  saved  many 
of  the  40,000  American  lives  that  have 
been  lost  in  Vietnam. 

Is  it  not  true  that  the  Findley  amend- 
ment merely  pulls  the  few  teeth  that  the 
Reid  amendment  has  in  it  and  allows 
the  President  to  do  basically  as  he 
pleases? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  do  not  think 
it  pulls  the  teeth  of  the  Reid  amend- 
ment. What  the  Findley  amendment  does 
is  tell  us  that  the  President  will  consult 
with  us  in  advance  if  he  takes  such  a 
step  in  Laos.  Cambodia,  or  Thailand, 
which  is  a  promise  that  he  has  already 
made  to  us  and  to  the  American  i)eople. 
Then  he  is  also  given  the  flexibility  to  act 
if  there  is  an  emergency  that  arises  to 
protect  American  lives  and  then  report 
promptly  thereafter.  I  think  that  is  con- 
structive and  not  harmful. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  jrlelding. 

I  merely  ask  him.  in  the  light  of  our 
earlier  conversation  this  morning  wheth- 
er in  deference  to  the  President's  speech 
tonight  he  would  be  willing  to  recom- 
mend that  the  House  rise  so  that  we  can 
vote  after  the  President's  speech. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Gsxald 
R.  FoBD  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2 
additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  GERAIJ)  R.  FORD.  I  know  that 
there  can  be  an  argument  made  that  we 
should  defer,  but  I  do  not  have  the  privi- 
lege nor  the  prerogative  of  making  that 
decision.  Therefore  I  do  not  feel  that  I 
should  comment  one  way  or  another  on  a 
decision  that  was  made  earlier  to  con- 
clude the  business  of  the  day. 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further  very  briefly? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  In  deference 
to  the  point  that  the  gentlonan  was 
making,  is  it  not  accurate  that  I  said 
an  effort  should  be  made  to  have  a  vote 
after  the  President's  speech  so  that  we 
would  not  preclude  \.hatever  he  might 
say  but  equally  protect  the  right  of  the 
House  to  vote  on  a  matter  wherein  we 
have  constitutional  responsibilities? 
Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  simply  say 

an  argument  can  be  made 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  was  simply 
asking  whether  the  suggestion  was  not 
made  earlier  by  this  gentleman. 

Mr.  GERALD  R  FORD.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  did  make  that  sugges- 
tion. Right.  It  seons  to  me  that  in  this 
circumstance  we  are  faced  with  today 
the  wise  action,  the  oonstructlTe  action, 
the  action  that  In  the  best  Interests 
of  the  United  SUtes  would  dlcUte  that 
we  support  the  Findley  substitute  and 
get  on  with  the  business  of  approving 
this  legislation. 


Mr.  EDM0ND60N.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  genttemsm  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  would  like  to 
have  the  gentleman's  opinion  as  to 
whether  the  Reid  amendment  or  the  sub- 
stitute offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Phtolxy)  would  impact  in 
any  way  the  President's  authority  to 
have  advisers  in  Thailand  at  this  time, 
and,  in  the  judgment  of  the  gentleman, 
would  it  withdraw  the  advisers  we  now 
have  operating  in  Thailand. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  In  listening 
to  an  earlier  colloquy  between  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  and  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  I  was  led  to  believe  that 
the  Reid  amendment  would  preclude  the 
utilization  of  militery  advisers  in  Cam- 
bodia. Subsequently  there  was  another 
colloquy  that  I  am  not  sure  clarified  it, 
but  there  were  more  words  concerning  it. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  It  does  not 
preclude  that,  I  would  say  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  am  glad  to 
have  that  observation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 


(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Bakrett 
was  allowed  to  speak  out  of  order  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
Monday.  April  27, 1970, 1  introduced  two 
bills.  HJ^.  17234  and  H  Jl.  17260,  designed 
to  attack  and  eradicate,  what  has  been 
labeled  the  "silent  epidemic,"  afflicting 
an  estimated  half  million  infants  and 
children  In  our  Nation's  cities  and  towns. 
An  epidemic  of  poisonings  resulting  from 
the  use  of  lead-based  paints  in  the  in- 
terior of  houses.  The  effects  of  such 
poisiAings  are  at  times  fatal  and,  when 
not  fatal,  far  too  often  tragic— leaving 
children  with  mental  retardation,  blind- 
ness and  chronic  kidney  disease  among 
other  oonsequoices. 

Lead-based  paint  has  not  been  used 
<m  Interiors  for  over  10  years,  but  in  old 
buildings  it  lies  Just  beneath  the  sur- 
face of  newer  coats  of  lead-free  paint. 
When  the  old  walls,  are  not  properly 
maintained,  the  old  paint  lifts  away  in 
layered  chips  along  with  the  new.  This 
is  the  decor  of  older  housing,  particu- 
larly of  slum  housing.  The  children  liv- 
ing in  deteriorating  houses,  whose  walls 
are  layered  with  sweet-tasting  flakes  of 
paint,  are  the  victims.  This  condition  Is 
a  major  health  problem  for  the  Infants 
of  those  families  living  in  older  housing. 
In  fact,  aside  from  infectiotis  diseases 
this  is  the  major  infant  health  problem. 
Compared  to  the  major  health  prob- 
lems which  we  have  already  solved,  the 
solution  to  this  problem  is  relativdy  sim- 
ple. It  can  be  solved  on  a  local  leveL 
Unfortunate,  however,  our  local  gov- 
ernments are  not  able  to  cope  with  this 
matter  on  their  own.  Many  local  gov- 
ernments    have     enacted     ordinances 
against  the  use  of    lead-based  paint  on 
housing  interiors.  However,  enforcement 
of  the  ordinance  proves  difficult.  Fur- 
ther, the  lead-based  paint  all  too  often 
has  been  covered  over.  In  addition,  there 
is  the  problem  of  lack  of  knowledge  by 
many  parents  as  to  the  causes  and  early 
signs  of  lead  poisoning. 


This  situatlcm  can  and  must  be  cor- 
rected; and,  it  must  be  corrected  now. 
The  two  bills  I  introduced  are  designed 
to  provide  a  two-pronged  coordinated 
attack  to  remedy  the  situation. 

The  bill,  HH.  17234,  concerns  Itself 
with  the  people  who  live  in  these  homes. 
It  would  authorize  the  SecreUry  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to  make 
grants  to  assist  local  governments  in  de- 
veloping and  carrying  out  local  programs 
to  detect  and  treat  inddente  of  lead- 
based  paint  poisoning.  In  addition,  it 
would  assist  in  developing  and  carrying 
out  programs  that  Identify  those  areas 
that  present  a  high  risk  to  the  health  of 
the  residents  because  of  the  presence  of 
lead-based  paints  on  interior  surfaces, 
and  then  to  develop  and  carry  out  pro- 
grams to  eliminate  the  hazards  of  lead- 
based  iMdnt  poisoning. 

The  other  bill.  KM.  17260,  is  concerned 
wit^  the  housing  Itself.  It  would  author- 
ize the  SecreUry  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  to  make  grants  to  imlts  of 
local  government  to  assist  in  developing 
and  carrying  out  local  lead-based  paint 
elimination  programs.  The  bill  would  re- 
quire that  there  be  an  approved  work- 
able program  for  community  improve- 
ment for  the  locality,  containing  a  pro- 
gram to  eliminate  lead-based  paint.  In 
addition,  the  bill  would  amend  other 
HUD  assistance  programs  to  require  that 
they  include  an  effective  plan  for  elimi- 
nating the  causes  of  lead-based  paint 
poisoning. 

Mr.  Chairman,  both  of  these  programs 
are  vitally  lmp<n-tant  to  the  solution  of 
this  major  health  problem^Mid  a  coordi- 
nated attack  Is  needed,  llierefore,  I  be- 
lieve it  is  Important  to  note  that  both  of 
these  bills  contain  a  section  requiring  the 
Secretaries  of  the  respective  departmenta 
to  "cooperate  with  and  seek  the  advice  of 
the  heads  of  other  departments  or  agen- 
cies regarding  any  programs  under  tiielr 
respective  responsibilltieB  which  are  re- 
lated to.  or  would  be  affected  by,  such 
authority"  under  the  acts. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  chairman  of  the 
Housing  Subcommittee  of  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee,  to  which  HJEt. 
17260  has  been  referred,  I  win  make  every 
effort  for  favorable  consideration  by  that 
committee.  I  will  also  endeavor  to  have 
HH.  17234,  which  was  referred  to  the 
IntersUte  and  Foreign  CcHnmeroe  Com- 
mittee, receive  favorable  action. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
Join  with  me  in  sponsming  and  support- 
ing legislation  to  attack  the  problem  of 
lead-based  paint  poisfmins. 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  caiainnan,  the 
Members  of  the  House  and  the  Senate 
and  the  American  people  were  informed 
late  yesterday  of  Presidoit  Nixon's  de- 
cision to  provide  American  mllitaty  ad- 
visers and  American  air  support  to  the 
attacking  South  ^^etnamese  Army  now 
in  Cambodia.  This  decision  was  reached 
with  the  "advice  and  consent"  of  the 
President  and  his  advisers  and  provides 
Just  cause  for  profound  dismay. 

The  reasons  cited  for  the  action  are 
similar  to  those  given  in  support  of  the 
1965  decision  to  widen  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam  that    widening    of    the    conflict 

would  bring  a  speedier  end  to  the  fight- 
ing. After  5  years  of  continued  bloody 
fighting,  40,000  American  lives.  $100  bil- 
lion, the  war  in  Vietnam  continues  un- 
abated. ^ 
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TtM  faultlneM  of  our  earlier  reasoniog 
to  then  obTlous.  Tet,  American  declsion- 
mjtkers  In  the  executive  branch  are  still 
working  under  the  same  assumptions 
and  appear  ready  to  make  the  same  mis- 
takes again.  The  opening  of  this  new 
front  in  Cambodia  is  in  direct  contradic- 
tion to  American  experience  and  to  the 
recently  issued  "Ouam  doctrine." 

I  am  deeply  distressed  at  both  the  con- 
tent of  the  decision  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  reached.  There  is  a  con- 
stitutional reqiiirement  that  the  respon- 
sibility to  commit  American  forces  and 
arms  abroad  rests  with  two  branches  of 
Government — with  the  executive  and  the 
legislative  branches  concurrently.  The 
President,  whose  search  for  a  strict  con- 
structionist for  the  Supreme  Cotirt  is 
well  known,  seems  tmwllllng  to  follow 
the  letter  of  the  Constitution  on  this 
issue. 

Instead,  the  Congress  has.  except  for 
Incomplete  briefings,  been  bypassed. 
After  being  consulted  "after  the  fact."  it 
has  been  asked  to  concur  in  the  decision 
because  of  responsibility  to  our  fighting 
men. 

"Hie  logic  of  such  ex  post  facto  reason- 
ing escapes  me.  Decisions  of  such  magni- 
tude and  potential  consequence  as  troops 
to  Cambodia  require  that  approval  be 
given  by  an  representatives  of  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

American  policy  seems  directionless 
at  this  point.  VietnamlzaUon  of  the  Viet- 
namese war  and  widening  American  in- 
volvement In  Cambodia  are  contradic- 
tory. If  the  conflict  expands  into  a  pan- 
Indo-Chinese  effort.  American  lives  will 
be  needlessly  sacrlflced. 

We  cannot  continue  to  make  up  rules 
as  we  go  along — or  to  spout  outdated 
slogans.  Is  It  too  late  to  ask  President 
Nixon  to  reconsider  his  decision?  It  Is 
certainly  not  too  late  to  ask  Congress  to 
express  its  disapproval  Congress  has  the 
moral  and  constitutional  responsibility 
to  act. 

I  support  the  amendment  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Rxd). 

rtMUAMXiTTAMr   XMOOIBT 

Mr.  8TRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
parliamentary  Inquiry. 

Tbe  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  It. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Would  it  be  In  order 
to  move  at  this  time  that  the  Rdd  of 
New  York  amendment  and  all  amend- 
Boenta  thereto  be  tabled  so  that  this  mat- 
ter of  grave  eonsequence  might  be  con- 
sidered at  another  time? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  A  motion  to  taUe 
is  not  in  order  at  this  time. 


Mr.  LBQOETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  stibstltute  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois I  Mr.  PDWLrr). 

The  Clerk  read  as  foDows: 

AmandoMnt  offwed  by  Mr.  Iimm  i  to  the 
Amendment  In  tta«  aatim  of  •  maMtttut* 
oSarad  bj  Mr.  Pimvlmt  for  tli*  aawndiiMfit 
offered  by  Mr.  Bm  o<  New  Tork: 

Aftcr  Um  word  "Congrwa"  strlks  out  tlM 
proTlK>  aaocpUon. 


Mr.  LBOOETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
effect  of  my  amendment  to  the  Findley 
substitute,  which  I  feel  there  is  real 
danger  of  this  House  accepting,  will 
make.  I  think,  the  Findley  substitute 
meaninKful.  It  would  merely  state  in  line 
with  the  expressed  intention  of  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  Dnited  States  that  none  of 
the  funds  authorized  by  this  act  shall 
be  used  to  finance  the  introduction  of 
American  troops  in  Laos,  Thailand,  and 
Cambodia  without  prior  consent  of  the 
Congress. 

I  think  that  there  Ls  plenty  of  author- 
ity for  those  who  say  we  need  authority 
to  go  ahead  into  Laos,  Cambodia,  and 
Thailand  to  chase  the  enemy.  We  are 
living  with  substantially  this  same  pro- 
viso which  was  contained  in  the  last  au- 
thorization bill  by  this  House  and  we 
have  been  able  to  protect  our  troops  in 
Thailand  and  our  air  bases  as  well  as  to 
protect  our  Interests  in  Laos. 

For  those  who  say  we  need  some  fur- 
ther expressed  authority — to  take  out  the 
sanctuaries  that  the  chairman  referred 
to  earlier  in  the  Parrot's  Beak  in  that 
part  of  Cambodia  that  juts  into  South 
Vietnam  and  certain  other  areas — I  say 
we  do  not  need  any  expressed  authority. 
I  say  this  because  we  have  been  doing  it 
from  time  Immemorial.  Where  do  you 
think  we  kill  something  over  1,000  to 
1,500  troops  every  single  week  and  have 
done  so  over  the  period  of  the  last  5 
years?  We  kill  them  by  pursuing  them 
in  places  where  we  think  they  are. 

What  we  really  have  tbe  opportunity 
of  doing  here  today  is  I  think  to  circum- 
scribe and  put  some  kind  of  limitation 
on  the  Tonkin  Oulf  Resolution  that  was 
passed  by  this  House  some  5  years  ago. 

I  think  while  the  substitute  which  has 
been  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  FniDLXT)  is  laudable,  and  it 
looks  like  we  are  pursuing  a  proper  ob- 
jective, certainly  we  give  the  President 
wide,  wide  latitude  that  I  think  In  years 
to  come  we  will  regret. 

The  President  in  his  analysis  of  the  po- 
tential situation  in  Southeast  Asia  last 
Monday  knew  exactly  what  the  Cam- 
bodians were  up  to.  AU  of  us  on  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  the  news- 
papers know  the  facts  about  Cambodia. 
We  know  they  are  a  military  dictator- 
ship. We  know  they  have  committed 
acts  of  genocide,  we  know  they  are  anti- 
Vietnamese.  I  do  not  know  what  else  they 
stand  for. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  think  we  want 
a  wider  war.  The  President  has>sald  we 
ought  to  deescalate  the  war  by  proposing 
the  withdrawal  of  150,000  men  over  the 
next  year,  leaving  about  294.000  Ameri- 
can troops  in  South  Vietnam. 

This  is  the  considered  analysis  of  the 
National  Security  Council — and  I  think 
we  ought  to  give  the  President  the  best 
of  our  Judgment  and  we  ought  to  tell  him 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  today  we  do 
not  support  a  wider  war. 

Certainly,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  can  pro- 
tect American  servicemen  any  place  we 
need  to  protect  their  lives.  We  do  not 
need  to  adopt  the  Findley  substitute  in 
order  to  do  it. 

Unless  we  accept  the  amendment  that 
I  have  offered  to  make  that  a  better 


substitute — and  I  think  with  that  pro- 
viso stricken — we  will  have  brought  Into 
play  the  requirement  that  before  the 
President  commits  us  to  a  further  war 
in  Southeast  Asia  he  will  have  to  come 
back  to  the  Congress  and  Justify  such 
action  not  only  to  the  committees  but 
to  the  Members  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
and  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  in  line  with  the 
responses  that  have  been  made  by  the 
SecreUry  of  State  and  I  do  not  beUere 
we  will  be  hamstringing  the  President  In 
any  way  by  the  adoption  of  this  substi- 
tute. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  support 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  <Mr.  PiNDLrr)  but  In  my 
Judgment  that  amounts  to  little  more 
than  a  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution  for 
Cambodia. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In  support  of  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Cal- 
ifornia to  prohibit  the  use  of  any  fimds 
under  this  bill  to  Introduce  American 
troops  into  Cambodia. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  most  certainly 
not  harassed  any  President — Mr.  John- 
son or  Mr.  Nixon — on  the  conduct  of  the 
war  in  Vietnam.  I  have  expressed  doubts 
about  President  Johnson's  policy  since 
1965,  but  I  did  not  ask  for,  nor  did  I 
support  Immediate  unilateral  with- 
drawal. 

When  In  October  Senator  Scon,  the 
Republican  minority  leader,  asked  for  a 
60 -day  moratorium  on  crlUclsm  of  the 
President's  policies  in  Vletiuun,  I  sup- 
ported that. 

When  debate  on  Vietnam  threatened 
to  become  highly  partisan  in  late  Octo- 
ber, I  gave  speeches  to  my  own  party 
units  asking  them  to  give  the  President 
more  time.  When  the  Wright  resolution 
came  before  the  House,  I  voted  for  It 
because  of  my  reluctance  to  restrain  the 
President  in  the  conduct  of  foreign  af- 
fairs. At  that  time,  however,  I  pointed 
out  that  my  support  for  the  resolution 
should  not  be  Interpreted  as  a  blanket 
endorsement  of  every  facet  of  the  Presi- 
dent's November  3  speech,  nor  as  a  pledge 
of  unqualified  support  for  any  future 
Presidential  action  as  yet  unknown  and 
undefined. 

It  is  difficult  for  me  to  support  this 
amendment  because  I  do  not  like  to  In 
any  way  restrict  the  action  of  the  Presi- 
dent. But  Mr.  Chairman,  the  issue  today 
Is  broader  than  the  freedom  of  move- 
ment of  one  man.  and  that  issue  Is  two- 
fold. It  is  first  a  question  of  whether 
this  Nation  is  willing  to  risk  a  widening 
of  the  war  by  involvement  of  American 
troops  in  another  unhappy  nation  in 
Indochina,  and  it  is  second,  a  question 
of  the  responsibility  of  the  Congress  in 
determining  the  policies  the  country  will 
follow. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  believe  we 
should  vote  on  this  bill,  or  on  this  ques- 
tion, until  after  the  President's  speech 
tonight.  If  we  had  any  sense,  we  would 
postpone  our  action  until  at  least  tomor- 
row, and  possibly  later.  But.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  any  delay  In  the  consideration 
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of  this  subject,  I  believe  we  have  no  al- 
ternative but  to  support  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  since  the  late  1950's  we 
have  been  involved  In  Vietnam  without 
specific  congressional  declarations  of 
support.  Since  1964  we  have  required 
young  men  to  fight  in  combat  in  that  un- 
happy land  without  specific  congres- 
sional awroval  exc^t  for  the  Tonkin 
resolution,  which  Is,  at  best,  of  dubious 
clarity.  We  are  now  faced  with  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  in  the  absence  of  specific 
congressional  consideration  of  this  new 
question  we  should  send  our  young  men 
into  another  area  of  war. 

We  have  been  told  by  the  President 
"no  more  Vletnams."  Mr.  Speaker,  if  we 
continue  to  send  troops  into  Cambodia 
we  run  the  high  risk  of  having  at  least 
one  more  Vietnam  and  that  is  two  more 
than  we  can  afford.  Indeed,  it  may  al- 
ready be  too  late  to  avoid  it  Mr.  I^ieaker. 
we  cannot  in  conscience  and  we  should 
not.  out  of  respect  for  the  Congress  as 
an  Institution,  allow  involvement  in 
Cambodia  without  specific  congressional 
approval  of  that  added  involvement.  We 
have  had  men  die  In  an  undeclared  war 
in  Vietnam  for  9  years.  We  should  not 
support  actions  which  would  lead  to  the 
killing  of  Americans  in  another  unde- 
clared war.  In  the  absence  of  congres- 
sional consideration  of  this  added  In- 
volvement, and  in  the  absence  of  con- 
gressional determination  that  this  added 
involvement  Is  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
United  States,  I  cannot  vote  to  financially 
support  such  efforts.  I  am  tired  of  young 
Americans  dying  in  "imofflcial"  wars. 

I  am  (WKwed  to  sending  American  men 
into  new  areas  of  warfare  without  a 
statement  from  the  Congress  that  their 
sacrifice  Is  both  necessary  and  wise. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  re- 
cent unilateral  Presidential  decision  to 
send  American  combat  advisers,  tactical 
air  support,  medical  eracuatian  teams, 
and  other  support  to  Laos.  Thailand, 
and  Cambodia  indieates  that  there  is  a 
total  disregard  for  the  advise  and  con- 
sent role  of  the  Congress  in  making  for- 
eign policy  decisions  that  affect  our 
economy  and  the  lives  of  our  dtliens. 

The  prior  consent  of  Congress  should, 
in  all  instances,  be  obtained  before  any 
decision  of  such  potential  military  mag- 
nitude is  made.  Surely  the  lessons  of 
Korea  and  Vietnam  Jiust  not  be  repeated 
over  and  over  again  before  the  Congress 
Is  allowed  to  have  a  voice  in  determining 
wliether  or  not  expanded  American  In- 
volvement in  Southeast  Asian  nattons  is 
in  the  best  interests  of  the  United  States. 

No  doubt  the  safety  of  American  troops 
in  Vietnam  must  be  a  serious  consid- 
eration in  determining  our  Southeast 
Asian  policy.  However,  the  additional 
Implications  of  such  vital  action  should 
be  approved  by  debate  in  the  Oongress 
before  America  is  Involved  and  com- 
mitted in  any  other  nation.  This  is  the 
only  way  rational  foreign  policy  can  be 


Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
In  emphatic  summit  of  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gmtleman  from  New  Yosk 
(Mr.  Ram) .  which  says: 

In  Una  with  tba  miii  mmiI  intent  of  ttaa 
Prasldent  of  the  Unltsd  StaUa.  no  part  of  tb* 
funds  authorlMd  to  b*  appioprlatad  pur- 


suant to  this  Act  Bh&ll  be  \ised  to  flxtance  tbe 
mtroductlon  of  American  ground  combat 
troops  into  Laoa,  Thailand  and  Cambodia. 

This  House,  by  sustaining  this  amend- 
ment, will  make  it  clear  to  the  President 
and  more  Importantly  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States  and  the  world,  that  we 
will  no  longer  support  America  military 
excesses  in  Southeast  Asia.  Rather  than 
sending  our  boys  into  Cambodia,  we 
should  be  loading  them  on  troopships 
and  bringing  them  home.  And  it  is  at 
home,  in  the  United  States,  where  we 
should  be  concentrating  our  efforts  and 
cur  money. 

Have  the  mothers,  wives,  families,  and 
soldiers  of  this  Nation  not  suffered 
enough?  Why  must  we  perpetuate  our 
existence  in  Southeast  Asia,  when  it  haa 
been  demonstrated  time  and  time  again 
that  the  people  of  this  Nation  want  no 
more  Vletnams. 

Presidoit  Nixon  entered  office  on  the 
strength  of  three  promises;  to  end  the 
war,  to  cool  the  economy,  and  generally 
to  lower  the  voices  of  discontent  and 
wrangling  in  our  country. 

Not  only  has  he  failed  to  do  any  one  of 
these  things.  He  took  new  steps  yesterday 
to  generate  new,  and  who  knows  how  far- 
reaching,  antagonisms  when  he  ordered 
Americans  into  Cambodia.  American 
blood  has  stained  the  earth  of  Vietnam. 
I  will  not  see  that  same  blood  wasted  on 
the  soil  of  Cambodia. 

I  for  one  will  not  waffle  on  this  latest 
Nixon  folly.  No  money  for  a  war  in  Cam- 
bodia. No  American  lives  lost  in  a  war  in 
Cambodia.  To  this  I  idedge  myself.  And 
I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  do  simi- 
larly by  voting  for  the  Reid  smiendment. 
Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Chairman,  while  I 
support  the  military  procurement  au- 
thorization bill  providing  for  about  $20 
billion  for  military  procurement  for  the 
next  year,  I  hope  we  will  be  able  to  scale 
the  expoidlture  level  back  in  the  appro- 
priation bill  that  will  come  later.  In  any 
event,  the  authorization  bill  for  1971.  on 
which  we  are  voting,  is  $400  million  less 
than  the  authorization  for  last  year.  It 
includes  funds  for  the  Safeguard  system 
that  I  believe  is  sourul  as  a  wholly  de- 
fensive and  deterrent  weitfxai.  Its  devel- 
(H^ment  may  well  have  been  helpful  in 
the  progress  to  date  at  the  SALT  talks. 
I  believe  that  that  weapon  system,  as 
well  as  the  other  military  procurements 
authorized  by  the  bill,  are  necessary  in 
today's  world  when  the  Russians  con- 
tinue their  buildup  in  strategic  missiles 
and  their  activities  In  support  of  trouble- 
makers such  as  the  Arab  nations. 

While  I  voted  on  a  number  of  amend- 
ments today,  no  final  vote  occurred  on 
the  bill,  and  final  action  was  deferred 
until  Wednesday.  May  6.  The  deferment 
occurred  to  permit  the  Congress  to  study 
the  President's  message  on  Cambodia  be- 
fore acting  on  an  amendment  proposed 
by  Congressman  Rem  of  New  York,  and 
an  amendment  to  u\Ai  amendment  pro- 
posed by  Congressman  Fnrour  of  Illi- 
nois. Tlte  Reid  amerulment  would  have 
prohibited  the  use  of  the  funds  being 
authorized  for  the  purpose  of  introduc- 
tion of  American  ground  tro<«)e  into  Laos. 
Thailand,  or  Cambodia.  The  Findley 
amendment  to  the  Reid  amendment 
added  an  exception  to  permit  such  use 
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to  the  extent  required  to  protect  the  lives 
of  American  troops  still  remaining  in 
South  Vietnam.  It  also  would  have  re- 
quired a  report  by  the  President  to  the 
Congress  on  any  such  finding. 

My  own  feeling  is  that  ik>  American 
ground  troops  should  be  introduced  into 
Laos.  Thailand,  or  Cambodia  and  cer- 
tainly it  should  not  be  done  without  the 
expressed  authorization  of  Congress. 
However,  tbe  Findley  amendment  seemed 
to  me  to  be  coiuistent  with  inherent 
powers  of  the  President,  as  to  the  defense 
of  our  forces  aiul  I.  therefore,  would 
have  supported  both  the  Reid  amend- 
ment as  ameiuled  by  the  Findley  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  Is  ik> 
question  in  my  mind  that  President 
Nixon  has  neither  the  moral  nor  legal 
right  to  conunlt  American  military 
forces  in  Cambodia  without  the  ccmsent 
of  Congresst 

The  administration  has  iww  emhailced 
on  widening  the  war  In  Southeast  Asia 
which  will  further  delay  the  withdrawal 
of  American  troops  from  South  Vietnam. 
President  Nixon  persists  in  the  tragic  il- 
lusion that  military  action  rather  than 
political  settlemoit  is  the  answer  to  the 
Indochina  turmoil  of  the  last  16  years. 
As  I  have  said  before  on  the  floor  of  this 
House,  the  President's  policy  is  simply 
the  persistence  of  national  pride  beyond 
any  political,  economic  or  moral  Justifi- 
cation. It  is  a  policy  that  has  cost  the 
lives  of  almost  50.000  American  young 
men.  We  must  not  let  it  continue.  Let  our 
policy  be  committed  to  saving  lives 
rather  than  saving  face. 

By  ordering  American  military  action 
in  Cambodia  this  we^  President  Nlzon 
ha«  shown  contempt  for  the  overwhelm- 
ing desire  of  the  American  people  to  get 
our  troops  out  of  Southeast  Asia.  The 
President  was  elected  to  terminate  our 
involvement,  not  complibate  and  deepen 
it.  llie  democratic  process  is  gravely 
threatened  when  any  President  inten- 
tionally Ignores  such  a  mandate. 

I  will  urge  my  constitaents  to  make 
known  their  (^position  to  tbe  President's 
Cambodian  decision.  It  is  their  sons  and 
their  dollars  that  he  uses  without  their 
consent  or  the  consent  of  Congress. 

The  American  people  know  a  tragie 
mistake  has  been  made  in  Vietnam.  It 
remains  only  for  the  Nixon  altonlnlstra- 
ti<m  to  accept  once  and  for  all  mat  Judg- 
ment. So  let  the  Government  be  re- 
minded who  is  master  and  who  is  serv- 
ant 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  House 
deliberation  today  on  tbe  qoestion  of 
introducing  UJS.  ground  oombat  troops 
in  Camlxidia  has  taken  us  a  giant  stq> 
toward  restoring  the  role  of  the  Congress 
in  foreign  pcdlcy. 

I  am  (vposed  to  the  introduction  of 
UJS.  combat  troops  into  Cambodia.  I 
view  the  preeenee  of  American  advisers 
and  medical  personnel  with  the  South 
Vietnamese  attack  force  invading  Cam- 
bodia as  extremely  dangerous.  To  me. 
the  Nlzon  doctrine  clearly  precludes 
sending  in  AmTVr»"  troops,  leaving  opm 
the  question  of  tactical  air  suppnt  and 

logistical  support.  

The  memory  that  adyiscrs  were  only 
the  forerunners  of  fftmhat  troops  in  the 
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quacmlre  of  Vtetnam  Is  all  too  fresh. 
While  the  motions  before  the  House 
would  preclude  only  combat  forces,  1 
believe  the  Congress  In  the  exercise  ol 
Its  responsibilities  should  be  informed 
and  Its  emisent  sought  before  even  ad- 
visers are  dispatched  Into  foreign  war 
zones. 

In  all  of  this.  Mr.  Chairman,  our  at- 
tention continues  to  be  diverted  from 
other  troubled  areas  of  the  world.  In  my 
opinion,  the  danger  of  confrontation 
with  the  Soviet  Union  and  of  full-scale 
war  Is  In  the  Mediterranean.  While  we 
have  concentrated  on  Vietnam,  the 
Soviet  Union  has  placed  a  major  fleet 
In  the  Mediterranean  and  has  developed 
bases  In  Egypt.  There  Is  evidence  that 
the  Middle  Bast  fighting  Is  entering  a 
new  and  dangerous  phase  with  Egyptian 
troops,  armed  with  the  latest  Russian 
equipment  and  backed  by  Russian  tech- 
nicians, carrying  out  a  major  offensive. 
New  SAM  missile  systems  have  been  de- 
ployed in  Egypt,  manned  by  Russian 
technicians.  Today  there  are  persistent 
reports  of  Soviet  pilots  flying  Egyptian 
Jets  over  Egypt. 

This  is  a  very  trying  time  for  US. 
policymakers.  But  it  seems  clear  to  me 
that  the  Interest  of  the  United  States  in 
working  toward  a  lessening  of  tension  will 
not  be  served  by  our  Involvement  In 
Cambodia.  Our  energies,  on  the  other 
hand,  should  be  directed  toward  a  politi- 
cal settlement  In  Indochina  and  our  at- 
tention directed  to  dangers  of  enlarged 
conflagration  In  the  Middle  Ea;t. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr  Chairman,  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Vietnam  war  into  Cam- 
bodia is  most  regrettable.  This  is  espe- 
cially so  since  the  undefined,  open-ended 
policy  of  Vietnamlsation  appears  to  In- 
chide  a  willingness  to  follow  the  South 
Vietnamese  on  a  course  of  military 
adventurism. 

One  wonders,  with  great  concern,  if. 
as  we  followed  South  Vietnam  into  Cam- 
bodia, we  would  also  follow  South  Viet- 
nam on  an  invasion  of  the  north,  some- 
thing that  has  been  advocated  by  Vice 
President  Ky. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
President  in  expanding  the  war  in 
Vietnam  into  an  Indochlnese  war  is  pur- 
suing an  llluaionary  dream.  We  have 
heard  the  "we  can  win  the  war  If  only 
we  expand  it"  logic  before,  and  each 
time  it  has  turned  out  to  have  cruel  and 
predictable  consequences.  The  Pentagon 
told  us  In  1M5  if  only  we  committed 
American  forces  to  Vietnam  we  could 
drive  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  out.  When  that  did 
not  succeed,  we  were  told.  If  only  we 
bombed  the  northern  ports,  it  would  de- 
stroy the  spirit  of  the  North  Vietnamese 
and  bring  military  victory. 

When  we  sent  massive  numbers  of 
young  Americans  to  Vietnam.  It  did  not 
deter  Ho  Chi  Mlnh.  and  when  we  began 
massive  bombing  of  the  north.  It  did  not 
break  the  spirit  of  the  enemy. 

Now  the  President  has  decided  to  ac- 
cept the  advice  of  the  military  who  say 
an  expansion  of  the  war  to  Cambodia 
can  bring  military  victory  in  Vietnam. 

I  believe  the  President  is  wrong,  both 
In  terms  of  the  situation  and  in  terms  of 
the  legality  of  his  move. 

This  Is  the  kind  of  situaUon  that  can 
only  get  worse.  The  Chinese  will  not  per- 
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mlt  Hanoi  to  be  defeated.  If  we  escalate, 
they  can  do  so  more  easily.  We  must  get 
out;  we  must  not  widen  this  war.  Under 
no  drcimistances  can  we  permit  this 
country  to  get  into  an  Indochlnese  war. 
No  amount  of  Presidential  explanation 
can  overcome  this  fact  that  we  have  sent 
our  soldiers  into  Cambodia— call  them 
advisers  or  whatever. 

Prom  the  leKal  standpoint.  I  believe 
the  President  has  overstepped  his  au- 
thority. The  ConsUtuUon  requires  the 
consent  of  the  Congress  to  declare  war. 
The  President  has  not  gotten  nor  even 
asked  for  this. 

To  go  into  any  nation,  requires  an  in- 
vitation from  the  government.  As  far  as 
I  know,  we  have  received  no  request  from 
the  Cambodian  Government  to  invade  its 
territory. 

The  recently  passed  national  commit- 
ments resolution  supf>orted  by  the  ad- 
ministration reqiilred  Presidential  con- 
sultation with  the  legislative  branch  be- 
fore taking  any  new  military  action. 

And  last  year,  the  administration  re- 
jected the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution  as 
legal  justification  for  our  presence  In  the 
area. 

We  have  no  legal  justification  for  being 
In  Cambodia. 

This  is  a  new  war.  We  should  get  out 
right  now. 

Mr.  RIVERS  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wonder 
if  we  could  arrive  at  some  reasonable 
limitation  of  time  with  respect  to  these 
amendmenta. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  all  debate  on  this  amendment 
and  all  amendmenta  thereto  close  at  5 
o'clock. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 
Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  object,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto  close  at  10  minutes  after  5. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objecUon  to 

the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 

Carolina? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

MonoM  orviaiu  st  m.  axvaaa 
Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
that  all  debata  on  this  amendment  and 
all   amendmenta   thereto   terminate  at 
5:30  o'clock. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  quesUon  is  on 
the   motion   offered   by    the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina. 
The  motion  was  rejected. 


Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Boland  and 
Mr.  RivKRS. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were— ayes  131,  noes 
ICO. 
So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  RosTiNKOwsKi.  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  considera- 
tion the  blU  (H.R.  17123)  to  authorize 
appropriations  during  the  fiscal  year 
1971  for  procurement  of  aircraft,  mis- 
siles, naval  vessels,  and  tracked  combat 
vehicles,  and  other  weapons,  and  re- 
search development,  test,  and  evaluation 
for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to  prescribe 
the  authorized  personnel  strength  of  the 
Selected  Reserve  of  each  Reserve  compo- 
nent of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other 
purposes,  had  come  to  no  resolution 
thereon. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  PUBLIC  WORKS 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  conununlcatlon  from  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  which  was  read  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations: 

Ann.  34.  1970. 
The  Hon.  John  W.  McCosmacx, 
Speaker  of  the  Houte. 
Wmahttiffton,  D.C. 

Mr  DxAS  Mb.  Spkakb:  Pursuant  to  the 
provUloiu  of  the  Independent  01Bc««  and 
Oepartntent  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Appropriation  Act,  1909.  the  House 
Coaunlttce  on  Public  Works  on  April  23,  1970. 
approved  the  following  lease  prospectus  i«- 
vlslons : 

Area  of  Pretno.  Calif.,  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. Internal  Revenue  Service  Automatic 
Data  PTnr«iaslng  Center 

Suffolk  Coimty,  Long  Island,  N.T..  lYeaaury 
Department.  Internal  Revenue  Service  Auto- 
maUc  Data  Processing  Center 

Memphis.  Tenn  .  Treasury  Department.  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  Automatic  Dau  Proc- 
essing Center,  with  an  amendment  that  the 
annual  rental  cost  of  the  required  space  not 
exceed  S7.00  per  square  ft..  Including  service. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Ccoaos  H.  Fallon, 

Chairman. 


PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY 


paaUAMKNTsaT  tN«traiT 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  Is  It  In 
order  to  move  that  the  Committee  do 
now  rise? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Yes:  it  Is  In  order. 

MOTION  OrVBSB  BT  MB.  BOLANB 

Mr.  BOLAND  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetta, 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  that 
I  demand  tellers. 


Mr,  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  As  I  un- 
derstand, the  armed  services  bill  will  not 
be  further  dealt  with  today.  Is  that  the 
Chair's  understanding? 

The  SPEAKER.  That  Is  the  under- 
standing of  the  Chair. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  CaUfomia.  In  that 
event,  that  will  permit  the  country  to 
tell  the  Congress  whether  or  not  they 
want  us  to  vote  in  approval  or  disap- 
proval of  widening  the  war  in  Southeast 
Asia.  Am  I  correct  in  that,  Mr.  Speaker? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  the  Chair  does  not  understand  that 
to  be  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  I  thank 
the  Speaker. 
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LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  FOR  WEEK 
OF  MAY  4 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  take  this  time  for  the  purpose  of  ask- 
ing the  dlstinguifihed  majority  leader  the 
program  for  the  remainder  of  this  week, 
if  any,  and  the  program  for  next  week, 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Si?eaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  re- 
sponse to  the  inquiry  of  the  distinguish- 
ed minority  leader,  may  I  advise  that 
after  consulting  with  members  of  the 
committee  and  Members  of  the  leader- 
ship on  both  sides,  it  Is  generally  agreed, 
and  we  will  act  accordingly,  that  the 
military  procurement  bill,  should  go  over 
until  Wednesday  next.  That  decision 
will  vary  the  program  that  we  had  in- 
tended to  announce. 

Members  know  that  tomorrow  is  Law 
Day,  and  there  are  numerous  Mem- 
bers— large  numbers  of  Members — who 
have  petitioned  me  that  they  have  com- 
mitmenta  which  they  have  made  in  an- 
ticipation of  being  able  to  fulfill  them. 
With  that  in  mind.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  will 
ask  to  go  over  at  the  ccmclusion  of  busi- 
ness today. 

The  business  for  next  wedc  is  as 
follows: 

Monday  is  Consent  Calendar  day,  and 
there  are  eight  bins  imder  suspension: 

HJl.  6951.  To  enact  the  interstate 
agreement  on  detainers  into  law; 

House  Joint  Resolution  546.  To  provide 
for  commemoration  of  the  100th  anni- 
versary of  Yellowstone  National  Pai^: 

HJl.  16661.  To  authorize  a  maximum 
of  $15,000  coverage  under  servicemen's 
group  life  Insurance; 

HJl.  16739.  To  extend  the  authority 
to  maintain  Veterans'  Administration 
offices  in  the  Philippines; 

8.  856.  To  provide  for  participation  in 
International  expositicais; 

HJl.  11628.  To  transfer  the  authority 
to  purchase  office  equipment  and  furni- 
ture for  the  Library  of  Congress; 

HJl.  12619.  To  amend  the  act  re- 
lating to  the  policing  of  the  library  of 
Congress; 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  193.  To  pro- 
vide for  the  appcdntment  of  James  E. 
Webb  as  Citisen  Regent  of  the  &nith- 
sonlan  Institution. 

Tuesday  is  Private  Calendar  day.  Also 
on  Tuesday  we  have  HJl.  10138,  Public 
Health  Service  commissioned  officer  re- 
tirement beneflta,  with  an  opea  rule  and 
1  hour  of  debate. 

Tlien  for  Wednesday  and  the  balance 
of  the  wedc  the  continuation  of  HJl. 
17123,  the  Military  Procurement  Author- 
ization Act  for  1971,  also  the  second  sup- 
plemental appropriations  bill  for  fiscal 
year  1970.  and  HJl.  16595,  authorising 
appropriations  for  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  with  an  open  rule  and  1 
hour  of  debate. 

Tills  announoemait  is  made  subject  to 
the  usual  resenratlon  that  coof  ermce  re- 
ports may  be  broai^t  up  at  any  time 
and  further  program  may  be  announced 
later. 


ADJOURNMENT  OVER  TO  MONDAY, 
MAY  4 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next^ 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING  WITH  BUSINESS  IN 
ORDER  UNDER  THE  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  RULE  ON  WEDNES- 
DAY NEXT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business  in 
order  imder  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
rule  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednesday 
next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr,  ARENDS.  lii.  Speaker,  unless  per- 
mission has  heretofore  been  granted,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  In  which 
to  extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  HJl. 
17123  which  we  discussed  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  frtHn 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ADDABBO   ASKS   ADMINISTRATION 
TO  RECONSIDER  ISRAEL  POLICY 

(Mr.  ADDABBO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  though 
we  credit  the  Nixon  administration  with 
the  most  honorable  of  intentions,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  reconcile  its  present  course 
in  the  Mideast  with  our  Nation's  long- 
established  support  of  Israd's  integrity 
and  the  events  of  recent  date. 

It  now  seems  clear  that  the  present 
Arab  course  is  one  of  attrition,  to  use 
raiding  parties  to  provoke  retaliation 
with  the  specific  intention  of  depleting 
Israd's  superior  air  might.  The  Arabs 
seeming^  now  have  not  only  Russian 
equipment  but  Russian  crews  to  man 
them.  Russia  also  is  supidying  missiles 
to  be  used  ag^pst  Israel. 

It  is,  Mr.  Speaker,  chillingly  shrewd 
appraisal  of  the  military  situation  in  the 
Mideast.  While  it  is  true  that  Israel's 
suiierior  air  power  now  makes  direct  at- 
tack on  that  tiny  nation  a  form  of  mili- 
tary suicide,  if  she  cannot  replenish  her 
planes  as  they  are  downed,  Israel  soon 
will  become  vulnerable  to  the  hostile 
hoards  that  surround  her.  It  is  no  idle 
fear  that  the  present  UJ3.  policy  may  play 
directly  Into  the  hands  of  the  Arabs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  withhold  our  help 
,any  longer,  it  may  be  too  late  to  save 
Israd  from  annihilation.  Israel  has  not 
survived  these  yean  because  of  parity 
but  because  of  superiority.  In  the  Middle 
East,  parity  Is  a  code  name  for  Israel's 
destruction. 


Let  us  make  it  perfectly  clear,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  our  greed  for  Arabian  oil 
has  let  us  compromise  our  moral  obliga- 
tions in  the  Middle  East.  If  the  Israelis 
are  bllllgerent  about  returning  territories 
taken  during  the  6-day  war  of  1967,  I 
daresay  they  have  ample  cause.  The  ter- 
ritories are  not  the  roadblock  to  peace, 
nor  in  a  sense,  are  the  Arab  Nations  who 
continue  to  agitate  for  Israel's  destruc- 
tion. 

It  Is  the  powerful  nations  of  the  world, 
including  ourselves,  who  are  to  blame  for 
the  perpetual  crisis  in  the  Mideast.  As 
long  as  the  Arab  Nations  continue  to  re- 
ceive arms,  Israel  must  be  armed.  As 
long  as  Arabs  and  Israelis  have  armies, 
there  will  be  wars. 

The  United  States  might  be  headed 
on  the  road  to  peace  when  it  proposes 
deescalating  the  arms  race  in  the  Middle 
East.  But  that  precarious  situaUon  is 
not  one  where  imilateral  action  can  suc- 
ceed. It  will  only  result  in  additional 
bloodshed.  Until  we  can  reach  accord 
with  the  Russians  and  other  nations 
about  a  guaranteed  reduction  of  arms  on 
both  sides,  we  simply  cannot  allow 
Israel's  military  might  to  be  diminished. 

Unless  our  present  course  of  action  is 
changed  now,  I  fear  we  may  be  respon- 
sible for  greater  fighting  in  the  Middle 
East,  I  urge  the  administration  to  recon- 
sider ito  present  stance  as  quickly  as 
possible. 

The  President  once  asked  us  to  con- 
sider not  what  he  said  but  what  he  did. 
Accordingly,  Mr.  Speaker  I  have  for- 
warded a  copy  of  this  statement  to  Presi- 
dent Nixtm. 


GILBERT  INTRODUCES  NATIONAL 
PUBLIC  EMPLOYEE  RELATIONS 
ACT 

(Mr.  GILBERT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marics  and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speako-,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  which  Is  designed 
to  accord  employees  of  State  and  local 
govemmenta  the  same  rights  guaranteed 
employees  in  the  private  sector. 

The  National  Public  Employee  Rela- 
tions Act  is  designed  to  protect  the 
rlghta  of  public  employees  to  organise 
and  bargain  oollecttTdy  through  r^>re- 
sentatives  of  their  own  choosing.  These 
are  rights  to  whidi  all  employees  working 
in  a  free,  donocratic  society  are  entitled. 
The  flagrant  violation  of  these  rights  by 
some  putflic  emidoyees,  and  the  general 
failure  of  the  States  to  enact  meaning- 
ful, comprehensive  laws  safeguarding 
these  righte,  as  well  as  the  desirability 
of  a  uniform  national  policy  in  the  area 
of  public  employee  labor  relations  law, 
has  given  rise  to  the  need  for  a  com- 
prehensive public  onployee  relations  act. 

This  Mil  estaUishes  a  National  Public 
Emidoyee  Rdations  Commission  to  ad- 
minister the  act  and  insure  the  effectua- 
tion of  these  fundamental  onployee 
rights. 

Expolence  has  shown  that  protection 
of  employee  organlzati(mal  rights  re- 
duces labor-management  strife,  oicour- 
ages  iitractices  fundamental  to  the  i)eaoe- 
ful  adjustment  of  labor  diq;>utes,  and 
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restores  equality  of  bargaining  power  be- 
tween employers  and  employees.  Justice 
mandates  Congress  act  promptly  to 
achieve  these  objectives. 

A  simunary  of  the  bill  I  am  Introduc- 
ing today  follows: 
Sdmma«t  or  Nationai.  Pvbuc  Emplotsb 
Rku^tions  Act 

Sectkm  1:  Policy:  8«U  forth  bMU  of 
Msumptlon  of  Federal  jurisdiction,  relying 
upon  the  Commerce  Clause  and  tbe  1st  and 
I4tb  Amendments  to  tbe  Constitution.  It 
declares  that  the  poUcy  of  tbe  United  SUtea 
Is  to  encourage  coUectlT*  bargaining. 

Section  a:   Definitions: 

Employer  Includes  state  and  local  sub- 
dJvisions  as  well  as  public  and  quasi-public 
corporations,  bousing  authorities  and  other 
authorities  and  public  agencies. 

Employee  Includes  any  employee  of  an  em- 
ployer and  excludes  only  "ofllclals  appointed 
or  elected  pursuant  to  a  statute  to  a  policy- 
making position." 

Exclusive  Repreaentattvw  Include*  only 
those  unions  which  are  recognized  prior  to 
the  enactment  of  the  Act  or  which  later  be- 
come certified  by  the  National  Public  Km- 
ployee  Relations  Commission. 

Superrlsor  Includes  only  those  Individuals 
who  can  make  or  effectively  recommend  per- 
sonnel changes  or  who  may  responsibly  direct 
other  employees. 

Section  3:  Rights  of  Employees:  Authorizes 
employees  to  form.  Join  or  assist  a  labor 
organization  and  to  bargain  collectively,  free 
from  Interference  by  the  employer.  It  also 
authorizes  employees  to  refrain  from  all 
union  activities  except  to  the  extent  that  a 
collective  bargaining  agreement  contains  a 
union  sectirlty  provision,  such  as  a  union  or 
agency  shop. 

Section  4 :  Union  Dues  Deduction :  An  em« 
ployer  is  required  to  check  off  dues  to  any 
organization  designated  by  written  authori- 
zation, by  employees.  BUT  where  there  Is  an 
exclusive  representative,  dues  must  be 
checked  off  to  that  organization  only.  The 
authorization  may  be  revoked  annually. 

Section  5:  Unfair  Labor  Practices:  Bars  In- 
terference with  employee  rights,  prohibits 
employer  assistance  to  a  union,  and  requires 
an  employer  to  bargain  collectively  with  an 
exclusive  representative  (bargaining  la  not 
required  with  ntlnorlty  groups).  In  addi- 
tion, any  violation  of  the  Act — for  example, 
refusal  to  check  off  dues — la  an  unfair  labor 
practice. 

Unions  are  prohibited  from  coercing  em- 
ployees to  Join  the  union  and  required  to 
bargain  collectiTely  if  it  is  the  exclusive 
representative. 

The  parties  are  required  to  bargain  on  all 
matters  affecting  terms  and  conditions  of 
employment.  Including  those  which  are 
covered  by  regulations  or  other  laws,  and 
to  submit  to  tbe  appropriate  legislative  body 
any  agreement  reached  on  these  matfra. 

Section  9:  Elections:  A  union  petition  for 
an  election  must  be  supported  by  30%  of  the 
employees.  Other  unions  may  participate  In 
an  election  only  U  they  can  show  authoriza- 
tion from  10%  of  tbe  employees  in  the  bar- 
gaining unit. 

The  Commission  determines  the  unit  In 
which  the  election  and  collective  bargaining 
will  take  place.  Supervisors  must  be  placed 
In  separate  units.  Only  one  election  may  be 
conducted  In  a  13-month  period,  but  a  peti- 
tion may  be  Hied  earlier. 

Section  7:  DnXair  Labor  Practice  Proce- 
dure: Any  Individual,  employer,  or  union 
may  file  a  complaint  and  is  then  entitled  to 
a  hearing.  The  General  Counsel  of  the  Com- 
mission may  also  file  a  complaint  and,  or  par- 
ticipate In  the  hearing  on  the  complaint  filed 
by  an  Individual.  A  decision  by  an  examiner 
or  the  regional  director  of  the  Commission  is 
ilnal,  unless  tbe  Conimlsslon  determines 
there  are  soflcient  rsaaopi  to  review  the  case. 


If  no  appeal  from  a  Commission  decision  is 
filed  within  00  days,  that  decUlon  Is  final. 

The  Commission's  decisions  in  representa- 
tion cases  are  not  subject  to  review  by  a 
court,  that  is,  no  appeal  will  be  considered 
from  the  Commission's  unit,  eligibility,  or 
other  determinations. 

Sections:  Written  AgreemenU :  Authorizes 
the  parties  to  make  an  agreement  providing 
for  arbitration  of  disputes  over  the  meaning 
of  the  agreement,  and  to  enforce  the  agree- 
ment In  Federal  District  Court. 

Section  9:  National  Public  Employee  Re- 
Irtlons  Commission:  Establishes  a  conunls- 
slon  of  five  members  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, and  a  General  Counsel,  also  appointed 
by  the  President. 

Section  10:  Mediation  and  Pact-Finding: 
The  party  desiring  to  modify  or  change  the 
agreement  must  notify  the  Federal  Media- 
tion and  Conciliation  Service  within  60  days 
prior  to  the  end  of  the  agreement.  The  Serv- 
ice is  required  to  assign  a  mediator  upon 
the  request  of  either  party,  and  may  also  do 
so  on  its  own  motion. 

No  express  provision  is  made  for  mediation 
In  the  case  of  a  newly-certlfled  union.  How- 
ever, 30  days  following  certification  either 
party  may  request  fact-finding,  and  the  Serv- 
ice Is  authorized  to  initiate  fact-finding  on 
lu  own.  With  respect  to  expiring  agreemenU. 
either  party  may  request  fact-finding,  or  the 
Service  may  initiate  fact-finding.  The  Serv- 
ice must  submit  to  the  parties  a  list  of  seven 
persons:  each  party  strikes  three  names.  The 
fact-finders'  report  must  include  recom- 
mendations for  resolution  of  the  dispute.  The 
repcrt  must  be  kept  confidential  for  five 
days,  but  may  be  made  public  by  the  fact- 
finder after  that — and  must  be  made  public 
IS  days  after  the  report  Is  made. 

A  60-day  period  following  the  expiration 
of  the  agreement  Is  allowed  for  the  entire 
fact-finding  process  (three  days  for  the  Medi- 
ation Service  to  submit  the  list  of  fact- 
finders: five  days  for  the  parties  to  strike 
names;  30  days  for  the  fact-finder  to  make 
his  report;  15  days  for  the  report  to  be 
made  public:  and  the  remaining  days  to  con- 
tinue to  resolve  the  dispute ) .  A  status  quo 
must  be  maintained  for  this  60-day  period — 
employers  may  not  change  conditions  of 
employment  and  employees  may  not  strike. 

Only  the  employer  and  the  exclusive  rep- 
resentative may  participate  In  the  fact-find- 
ing proceedings. 

Tbe  fact-finder  is  not  barred  from  mediat- 
ing or  resolving  the  dispute. 

The  parties  may  agree  to  uae  the  proce- 
dures of  some  other  governmental  or  other 
agency. 

If  both  parties  agree  to  submit  disputed 
issues  to  final  and  binding  arbitration,  the 
arbitration  shall  supersede  all  of  the  fact- 
finding procedures. 

Section  11:  Effective  State  or  Local  Laws: 
U  a  state  or  local  law  is  substantially 
equivalent  to  PERA,  the  Commission  may 
delegate  lu  responsibility  to  the  sUta  or 
local  agency. 


THE  LITTLE  WHITE  FLEET 

( Mr.  DAVIS  of  Oeorgla  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Rkcord  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  former  member  of  the  press  gallery  and 
committee  staff  member,  Raymond  Wll- 
cove,  has  written  an  article  about  one 
of  the  Nation's  most  exciting  and  Im- 
portant fleet  of  oceanographlc  ships, 
that  of  the  US.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Sur- 
vey, an  agency  of  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment's Environmental  Science  Services 
Administration.  The  Coast  Survey's  15 
gleaming  white  ships  survey  the  Nation's 


coasts,  estuaries,  and  inlets;  drag  the 
ocean  bottom  for  wrecks  and  other  navi- 
gational hazards:  measure  the  tidal  cur- 
rents: and  sail  to  the  farthest  reaches 
of  the  earth  exploring  the  last  great 
frontier  here,  the  sea  and  the  world  be- 
neath it. 

The  article  by  Mr.  Wilcove,  Public  In- 
formation Olflcer  for  the  Coast  and  Geo- 
detic Survey,  appeared  In  the  April  Issue 
of  All  Hands,  the  ofBcial  Navy  magazine. 

The  article  follows: 

The  Lrtls  Wrark  Flxkt 

The  g'.eamlng  white  ships  can  be  seen  in 
all  porUons  of  the  globe.  At  home  they  roam 
up  and  down  the  coasts  of  the  United  States 
and  In  Its  bays  and  estuaries.  Abroad,  their 
missions  take  them  to  far-off  climes,  to  the 
sun-drenched  Islands  of  the  South  Pacific, 
to  the  frigid  wastes  of  the  ArcUc,  to  the 
steaming  waters  off  the  coasts  of  Africa. 

Sometimes  they  are  mistaken  for  ships  of 
the  U.S.  Navy,  although  it  U  years  since 
Navy  ships  were  painted  white  (except  for 
the  ships  of  the  Middle  East  Force):  at 
other  times,  they  may  be  taken  for  Coast 
Guard  vessels.  They  are  neither.  They  be- 
long to  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  the 
government's  oldest  scientific  agency,  with 
a  history  dating  back  to  1807  when  Thomas 
Jefferson  was  President. 

The  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  fieet  con- 
sUU  of  only  14  vessels,  but.  to  paraphrase 
the  words  of  a  famous  Englishman,  never 
has  a  nation  owed  so  much  to  so  few.  for 
without  them  America's  shipping  would 
stand  the  rUk  (literally)  of  goUig  on  the 
rocks. 

Things  were  bad  back  in  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son's day.  Ships  kept  piling  up  on  stormy 
shores  with  disheartening  regularity.  That's 
why  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  was 
bom.  Today  modem  Coast  Survey  nautical 
charts  enable  mariners  to  sail  their  ships 
with  comparative  safety  anywhere  along  the 
coasU  of  the  United  States. 

Of  tbe  approximately  3.8  million  nautical 
charts  dUtrlbuted  annually  by  the  Coast 
Survey,  about  1.7  million  are  used  by  the 
Navy.  The  approximately  860  different 
charts  are  the  end  products  of  the  work 
begun  by  those  Coast  Survey  vessels  that 
conduct  hydrographlc  surveys  along  the 
Atlantic.  Gulf  and  Pacific  coasts,  the 
Hawaiian  Islands,  Puerto  Rico.  Virgin  Is- 
lands, and  Alaska.  In  addition  to  vessels, 
there  are  two  land -based  survey  parties 
which  employ  launches  for  work  In  pro- 
tected waters  where  it  would  not  be  feasible 
to  use  the  ships. 

The  vessels'  officers  are  members  of  the 
commissioned  corps  of  the  Environmental 
Science  Services  Administration,  parent 
body  of  the  Coast  Survey  in  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  CoDunerce.  The  corps  Is  the  small- 
est of  the  nation's  seven  uniformed  serv- 
ices, consisting  of  an  authorized  strength 
of  330  officers.  AU  are  college  graduates, 
with  engineering  and  scientific  back- 
grounds. 

The  E86A  commissioned  officer  corps  began 
In  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  in  1917 
during  World  War  I.  With  the  creation  of 
B88A  m  1908,  the  commissioned  corps  be- 
came an  arm  of  the  new  agency.  Officers 
spend  approximately  one-third  of  their  ca- 
reers aboard  Coast  Survey  ships,  where  the 
corps  fashions  much  of  the  espirit  for  which 
It  hss  been  noted  during  its  53  years  of  ex- 
istence, both  In  peace  and  in  war. 

During  war,  they  are  subject  to  military 
duty.  Over  a  30-year  period,  oflloers  can  ex- 
pect approximately  nine  years'  sea  duty,  with 
good  prospecu  of  early  command  of  small 
hydrographlc  vessels  and  eventual  ocunmand 
of  major  survey  ships.  Experience  at  sea  or 
knowledge  of  it  Is  not  a  prerequisite  for 
appointment  as  an  oOoar  with  BBSA,  but 
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an  affinity  for  tbe  sea  Is  necessary  to  the 
successful  officer. 

In  addition  to  service  aboard  Coast  Survey 
vessels,  ESSA  commissioned  officers  are  as- 
signed to  mobile  geodetic  and  photogram- 
metrlc  survey  parties,  geophysical  observa- 
tories, or  other  field  facilities,  or  to  a  labora- 
tory or  technical  office  at  ESSA  headquar- 
ters in  RockvUle,  Md.,  near  the  Nation's 
capital. 

ESSA  officers  have  ample  opportunity  to 
develop  their  talents.  Pilot  training  at  mili- 
tary flight  schools  and  subsequent  assign- 
ment to  fiylng  duties  with  photogrammetric, 
atmospheric  research,  and  other  missions  are 
available  to  some  officers,  and  scuba  diving 
training  is  furnished  to  others.  Officers  wear 
a  uniform  similar  to  that  of  Navy  personnel 
and  pay  and  special  benefits  correspond  in 
general  to  those  In  sister  services. 

The  Coast  Survey  fleet  consists  of  four 
types  of  ships: 

The  hydrographlc  survey  vessels  Path- 
flnder,  WMting,  Fairtoeather,  Rainier,  Mt. 
Mitchell,  McArthur,  Davidton  and  Peirce; 

The  ocean  survey  vessels  Oceanographer, 
Discoverer  and  Surveyor,  which  conduct 
studies  of  the  deep  ocean  and  sea  bottoms; 

Rude  and  Heck,  the  wire  drag  ships,  the 
only  ones  of  their  kind  in  the  United  States, 
which  search  out  underwater  navigational 
hazards  along  the  coasts,  such  as  wrecks,  pin- 
nacle rocks,  abandoned  oil  platforms,  and 
pUlngs  (incidentally.  Rude  and  Heck  are  not 
what  they  sound  like— they  are  named  for 
officers  who  distinguished  themselves  In  the 
U.S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey):  and 

A  current  survey  vessel.  Ferrel,  designed 
speclflcally  to  measure  coastal  and  estuarlne 
currenta. 

Researcher,  an  ocean  survey  ship,  is  under 
construction. 

The  ships  vary  in  size  from  the  trim  90- 
foot,  ai4-ton  (displacement)  Rude  (pro- 
nounced Rudle)  and  Beck  to  tbe  sleek  303- 
foot,  3969-ton  sister  ships  Oceanographer  and 
Discoverer,  nicknamed  the  Oceo  and  Disco. 
In  between  are  the  138-foot.  363-ton  Ferrel; 
the  163-foot.  760-ton  Whiting  and  Peirce 
(pronounced  Purse);  the  175-foot,  995-ton 
McArthur  and  Davidson;  the  331-foot,  1798- 
ton  Fairweather.  Rainier  and  Mt.  Mitchell; 
tbe  a39-foot,  3000-ton  Pathfinder;  and  the 
293-foot,  3150-ton  Surveyor.  Researcher, 
slated  for  commissioning  in  1970,  will  be  378 
feet  long,  with  a  displacement  of  3800  tons. 

With  one  exception,  the  entire  fleet  is  ap- 
proximately ten  years  old,  or  less,  as  most  of 
the  older  vessels  hava  been  repUced  since 
1060. 

Surveyor  was  delivered  in  I960:  Peirce  and 
Whiting  in  1963;  Oceanographer,  Discoverer, 
McArthur,  Davidson,  Rude  and  Heck  In  1966; 
Mt  MitcheU  in  1967;  and  Ferrell.  Rainier. 
and  Fainoeather  in  1968.  Pathfinder  was 
btUlt  In  1943  and,  except  for  Pathfinder,  all 
are  alr-condltloned. 

{Rude  is  named  for  Captain  O.  T.  Rude. 
C&OS  Inventor  of  the  circular  star  Identlflei 
familiar  to  all  naval  personnel  concerned 
with  shipboard  navigation.) 

Oceo  and  Disco  are  among  the  nation's 
most  modem  oceanographlc  floating  labora- 
tories. At  tb*^  time  they  were  built  they  were 
the  largest  and  most  completely  automated 
search  ahlps  In  the  coimtry. 

Thrae  years  in  construction,  each  coat  ap- 
proximately $10,000,000,  Including  some 
81 ,000,000  worth  of  electronic  equipmmt.  The 
ships  can  be  provisioned  for  160  days  at  sea 
and  have  a  cruising  range  of  ISJOO  mllea. 
They  carry  a  normal  complement  of  16  offi- 
cers. 83  crew  members  and  11  technical  and 
scientific  personnel,  with  additional  aocom- 
modaUons  for  up  to  17  visiting  scientists. 
Including  women. 

Each  ship  has  over  4100  square  feat  of  lab- 
oratory space.  Closed  circuit  television  is 
pruvlded  throughout  tbe  machinery  qtaoes, 
where   a   centralized    engine    room    control 


(CERC)  system  provides  remote  starting  and 
stopping  of  machinery,  and  the  automatic 
recording  of  operating  data  at  a  master  con- 
trol station. 

A  single  computer  serves  lK>th  ship  opera- 
tion and  the  collection  and  processing  of 
environmental  data.  Using  this  computer, 
the  propulsion  and  other  machinery  is  auto- 
mated through  CERC.  The  CERC  system 
also  permlta  remote  control  of  main  propul- 
sion unlta  and  principal  auxiliary  machinery 
from  a  master  control  station  In  the  engine 
room  and  from  the  bridge. 

In  addition  to  automatic  logging  of  ship 
operating  data,  CERC  Includes  an  alarm  sys- 
tem which  detects  and  locates  malfunctions, 
gives  a  warning  signal,  and  types  out  a  de- 
scription of  the  problem. 

The  ships  are  the  first  American  ocean- 
ographlc survey  vessels  to  employ  this  con- 
cept of  centralized  engine  room  control. 
When  fully  developed  in  future  years,  this 
concept  win  permit  a  single  operator  to  mon- 
itor and  control  a  ship's  engineering  plant 
from  a  central  control  station. 

The  heart  of  the  automa'.ed  controls  is  also 
a  computer. 

Because  controlling  and  monitoring  ship 
operations  require  only  about  35  per  cent  of 
the  computer's  total  capacity  tbe  computer 
Is  used  principally  by  the  Data  Acquisition 
System. 

When  the  ship  Is  underway,  tbe  DAS  sam- 
ples (via  shipboard  and  towed  sensors),  rec- 
ords, and  processes  geological,  geophysical, 
oceanographlc,  hydrographlc,  and  meteoro- 
logical data  on  a  routine  basis;  ship  position 
Is  logged  continuously:  and  the  computer  can 
be  used  for  concurrent  processing  of  non- 
routine  data. 

When  the  ship  is  stationary,  the  DAS  sam- 
ples and  processes  data  sensed  by  shipboard 
Instrumenta  and  by  an  underwater  multi- 
sensor  package,  along  with  its  handling  of 
oceanographlc  data.  The  automatic  data 
processing  systam  frees  many  specialists  from 
the  routine  task  of  sorting  and  analyzing  a 
great  amount  of  data,  a  task  which  usually 
consumed  months  of  painstaking  effort. 

The  equipment  measures  and  records  a 
ship's  course  and  speed,  magnetic  field  Intan- 
Blty,  gravity,  surface  current  and  tempera- 
ture, temperature  at  depth,  and  ocean  depth. 

Sub-bottom  profiles  can  be  taken  while  the 
ship  Is  underway  and  show  the  structure  of 
the  ocean  floor  beneath  its  bottom  sediment. 
The  ship  takes  water  samples  at  various 
depths  and  is  equipped  to  obtain  100-foot 
core  samples  from  the  deepest  ocean  floor. 

Meteorological  data  are  gathered  at  regular 
intervals  by  ship-launched  sounding  bal- 
loons. Data  and  samples  are  studied  and 
analyzed  in  the  ship's  laboratories. 

The  ships  can  operate  equally  well  in  any 
area  of  tbe  global  sea,  including  polar  waters. 

A  special  control  feature — a  bow  thruster 
of  400  horsepower — enables  tbe  vessels  to 
maintain  a  nearly  constant  heading  when 
the  ships  are  on  station  despite  wind  and 
wave  conditions.  The  bow  thruster  Is  an  un- 
derwater duct  fitted  with  a  reversible  propel- 
ler that  thrusta  a  water  Jet  to  either  side  as 
desired. 

Tbe  ships  can  take  samples  anywhere  in 
the  world.  Over  23  miles  of  wire  line  are  car- 
ried on  each  vessel  for  oceanographlc  work. 
One  continuous  length  of  wire  U  over  seven 
nautical  miles  long.  Tbe  wires  are  reeled  in 
by  hydraulic  winches. 

Another  unusual  feature  is  a  e-by-8-foot 
well  near  the  center  of  the  ship  which  en- 
ables qwctal  experimental  equipment  to  be 
lowered  and  scuba  divers  to  enter  and  leave 
the  vessel.  An  elevator  carries  the  equipment 
and  men  directly  from  the  oceanographlc 
laboratory  Into  the  water  35  feet  below. 

Six  special  glass-covered  porta  near  tbe 
bow  and  stem,  about  15  feet  below  the  wa- 
ter's surface,  permit  sclenUsta  to  view  under- 
water life  and  formations  from  within  tbe 
phlp. 


The^shlps  have  an  ample  supply  of  fresh 
water. 'Normal  consumption  for  all  purposes 
is  approximately  6000  gallons  per  day,  with  a 
storage  capacity  of  about  37,000  gallons  and 
a  seawater  distillery  capacity  of  8000  gallons 
a  day. 

The  vessels  have  extensive  communication 
facilities.  These  Include  radiotelephones, 
emergency  receivers  and  transmitters,  mobile 
transceivers,  portable  radiotelephones,  fac- 
simile equipment,  standard  frequency  broad- 
cast service,  portable  lifeboat  transmitter  re- 
ceiver, and  radio  teletype. 

An  antl-rolllng  device  (a  passive  rolling 
tank)  enables  the  ships  to  conduct  continu- 
ous operations,  except  in  unusually  heavy 
weather. 

A  notable  feature  is  the  conning  tower,  an 
enclosed  crow's  nest,  on  top  of  the  bridge  ap- 
proximately 60  feet  above  tbe  water.  It  Is 
reached  by  an  inside  ladder. 

In  addition  to  affording  a  commanding 
view  of  the  sea,  the  ships  can  also  be  fully 
controlled  from  the  conning  tovrer.  From 
this  control  station,  they  can  l>e  kept  on  a 
steady  course  whenever  delicate  instrumenta 
are  being  trailed  over  the  sides  or  from  the 
stem. 

Similar,  but  less  elaborate,  controls  on  the 
deck  on  each  side  of  the  bridge  enable  simi- 
lar control  to  be  maintained  from  these  sta- 
tions. 

Ample  storage  facilities,  including  cold 
storage,  enable  sdentisto  to  bring  home  sam- 
ples of  their  findings  in  their  original  organic 
state  for  further  studies  in  laboratdrles 
ashore. 

The  capablUUee  of  the  other  ships  are 
conunensurate  with  tbe  nature  of  their  as- 
signmenta,  whether  It  is  mapping  the  bot- 
tom of  the  North  Pacific,  a  major  task  of 
'Surveyor  and  Oceanographer,  or  engaging  In 
hydrographlc  and  bathymetrlc  surveys  of  the 
coasts,  as  do  Fairweather,  Rainier,  Mt.  Mit- 
chell, Peirce,  Whiting,  McArthur,  Davidson 
and  Pathfinder.  These  sIUps  have  a  range  of 
4600  to  13,000  miles  and  carry  normal  com- 
plementa  of  36  to  128  officers  and  crew. 

Ferrel.  tbe  newest  addition  to  the  fleet,  is 
the  only  vessel  of  her  Itlnd  in  the  nation, 
designed  sfteclfically  to  measure  coastal  and 
estuarlne  currenta.  The  13S-foot  ship  car- 
ries with  her  a  high-speed  69-foot  tender  and 
a  38-foot  JO  boat  to  carry  out  operations  in 
narrow  channels  and  to  service  the  ship's  In- 
strumented buoys. 

The  primary  uae  of  the  Ferret's  survey  data 
is  In  describing  and  predicting  currents,  both 
tidal  and  nontldal.  Resulta  of  the  surveys  ap- 
pear on  the  Coast  Survey's  small  craft  and 
tidal  current  charts.  In  tidal  current  tables 
and.  Indirectly.  In  a  new  series  of  bathy- 
metrlc maps. 

Ferrel  data  are  used  also  in  ESSA's  new 
Estuarlne  Flushing  and  Non-Udal  Current 
Prediction  Service  in  Penobecot  Bay  and 
River,  Maine. 

This  experimental  service,  the  first  of  ita 
kind,  applies  mathematical  modeling  tech- 
niques to  the  prediction  of  water  renewal 
rates  for  various  portions  of  esttiarles.  The 
service  is  an  essential  aid  to  managing  and 
conserving  water  resources  and  to  reducing 
estuarlne  pollution. 

Among  the  more  interesting  of  tbe  fleet's 
ships  are  Rude  and  Heck.  The  90-foot.  313- 
ton  sister  ships  operate  as  a  team  in  locat- 
ing underwater  navigational  hazards.  Using 
methods  perfected  by  the  Coast  Survey  more 
than  a  half-century  ago,  they  operate  about 
a  mile  apart,  locating  obstructions  by  drag- 
ging between  them  at  a  predetermined 
depth  a  steel  wire  suq>ended  from  trailing 
buoys. 

The  wire  Is  normally  towed  at  a  depth  of 
35  to  90  feet,  suspended  from  surface  buoys. 

When  the  wire  catches  on  an  obstruction. 
It  becomes  taut,  forming  the  letter  V.  The 
least  depth  over  the  otwtructlon  is  then 
determined.  When  warranted,  the  Nastruc- 
tlon  is  noted  on  nautical  charts. 
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■aoh  ahlp  cirriM  m  nonn*i  eomplement  of 
two  oOoan  And  alght  crewmen.  On«  officer 
aerroa  •«  commaiMUnc  oOoer  of  tb«  two  ablp*. 
tbe  oUkw  ••  exeeuUve  officer. 

The  fleefB  mlM<nni  aMli  yaar  are  both 
varied  and  routine,  often  time-consuming, 
•omettmes  exciting. 

A  typical  year'a  operaUona  are  tboaa  car- 
ried out  In  IMS.  Tbeae  Included  the  aaalgn- 
ment  of  four  ahipa  whlcb  joined  other  ree- 
■els  and  planes  In  a  tiiree-month  study  off 
the  Island  of  Barbados  of  the  effects  the 
ocean  and  aunospltere  ba?e  on  each  other 
and  on  the  weather.  Important  in  Improving 
our  abUlty  to  forecast  weather  further  in 
advance.  ' 

Other  acientlflc  projects  Included  drifting 
across  the  north  equatorial  Atlantic  on  an 
air -sea  research  project,  together  with  ocean- 
ographio  ships  of  England  and  West  Oer- 
many:  analysing  the  physical  characteristics 
of  the  sea  bottom  off  the  Bahamas  to  pro- 
vide knowledge  of  the  engineering  proper- 
ties of  marine  sediments;  an  investigation  of 
the  nature  of  the  Florida  current  or  Gulf 
Stream  in  the  Straits  of  Florida:  and  studies 
of  the  tides  and  tidal  currents  of  the  Oulf 
of  Mexico. 

Additional  sclentilie  projects  Included  in- 
veatlgatlons  of  the  Polar  Front  where  the 
waters  of  the  Arctic  and  Pacific  Oceans  meet 
in  the  North  Paclflc:  studies  off  the  north- 
west coast  of  the  rub-surface  undulations  of 
the  sea  called  Internal  waves:  research  on  the 
submarine  mountains  aiMl  ralleya  on  the 
floor  of  the  North  Paclflc;  and  surveys  of 
Norton  Sound  between  Alaska  and  SiberU 
In  a  program  aimed  at  estimating  offshore 
mineral  resoxirces. 

Sclentiflc  projects  are  carried  out  In  co- 
operation with  ESSA'B  oceanographie  and 
meteorloglcal  research  laboratories. 

While  these  sclenUflc  actlvlUea  were  un- 
derway, other  Coast  Survey  ships  were  meas- 
uring and  charting  the  depths  of  America's 
coastal  waters  In  Puerto  Rico.  North  Caro- 
lina. Massachusetu.  Hawaii.  Alaska,  Iflsals- 
sippl.  and  New  Tork  to  Insure  safety  from 
navigational  hazards  for  the  hundreds  of 
vessels  which  dally  pass  to  and  from  the 
ports  of  the  T7.S.;  carrying  out  current  sur- 
veys In  Hampton  Roads.  Va..  and  Penobscot 
Bay  and  River.  Maine;  and  wire  dragging 
Inshore  waters  in  Chesapeake  Bay  and  off 
Charleston.  S.C.  where  the  hulks  of  perhaps 
as  many  as  Ave  Confederate  Civil  War  block- 
ade runners  were  located. 

The  fleet  is  based  at  the  Coast  Survey's 
AUantic  Marine  Center.  Norfolk;  the  Pa- 
clflc Marine  Center,  Seattle;  and  the  Ships 
Base  at  MlamL  Seattle  la  the  home  port  for 
Oceanographie.  Surveyor,  Pathfinder,  Tair- 
weather.  Rainier.  David3on.  and  JTcilrtAur. 
while  Norfolk  la  horns  for  Mt.  Mitchell. 
Peirce,  Whiting.  Rude,  Beck  and  Perrel. 
Discoverer  Is  based  at  Miami. 

The  Coast  Survey  and  the  Navy  bava  co- 
operated closely  over  the  years.  During  World 
World  Wars  I  and  II.  Coast  Survey  vessels 
carried  out  wartime  duties  with  the  Navy, 
some  under  their  own  command,  others  un- 
der Navy  dlrecUon.  They  were  there  when 
American  forces  assaulted  the  Japanese  In 
the  Aleutians  and  in  the  South  Paclflc 
campaigns.  Although  sparingly  armed,  they 
survived  enemy  attacks  and  one  Oerman 
submarine  Is  credited  during  World  War  I  to 
a  Coast  Survey  vessel. 

Before  World  War  I.  many  naval  offloers 
served  aboard  Coast  Survey  vessels.  Psrhaps 
the  most  notsworthy  was  Captain  Charlas  O. 
Slgsbee.  commanding  officer  of  the  battleship 
Maine  which  was  sunk  In  Havana  harbor  in 
1898. 

There  you  hmw  It— aa  Introduction  to  the 
ships  and  crewa  of  the  Uoitad  States  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey.  They  do  an  Important 
job  for  aU  who  sail  on  the  high  saaa  and  are 
varthy  of  recognition. 


April  SO,  1970 


SYRACUSE  UNTVERamr 
CKNTKNMIAL 

(Mr.  HANLEY  asked  and  waa  given 
perminton  to  addictt  the  Houae  for  1 
minute  and  to  revlae  and  extend  Ills  re- 
maiks.) 

Ut.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  ever  since 
man  first  scrawled  on  the  wall  of  his 
caves  It  has  been  part  of  his  conscious- 
ness to  wonder  why  he  was  doing  it. 
What  urge  drove  him  to  want  to  express 
himself  to  let  others  know  what  he  was 
thinking?  So  It  is  with  that  peculiar 
Western  institution,  the  university. 

Prom  the  time  of  the  classical  Greek 
philosophers  to  Cardinal  Newman  to  S. 
I.  Hayakawa.  the  nature  and  function  of 
the  university  has  been  a  fascinating 
subject  for  study  for  its  own  sake. 

For  clarity  and  precision  of  expres- 
sion I  think  one  of  the  finest  descriptions 
of  a  university  can  be  found  in  the  open- 
ing lines  of  Syracuse  University's 
charter: 

The  name  of  such  corporation  shall  be 
•The  Syracuse  Onlverslty." 

The  object  of  such  corporation  shall  be 
the  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  men  and 
for  that  purpose  to  found,  establish  and 
maintain  in  or  near  the  City  of  Syracuse 
...  an  InsUtuUon  which  shall  be  known 
by  the  name  of  "The  Syracuse  University" 
and  In  which  christian  learning,  literature 
and  science  In  their  various  depirtmenU 
and  the  knowledge  of  the  learned  professions 
phall  be  tat^ht. 

These  words,  written  on  the  J4th  of 
March,  1870.  are  as  vividly  applicable 
today  as  we  observe  Sjrracuse  Univer- 
sity's centennial  year. 

Poimded  originally  as  "A  central  col- 
lege or  university  for  Methodism  in  the 
State  of  New  York'  Syracuse  Inherited 
its  spiritual  and  intellectaal  birthright 
from  Oenesee  College  in  Lima.  NY.  The 
need  to  be  in  a  more  centrally  located 
area  easily  reached  by  all  forms  of  trans- 
portation, was  a  major  consideration. 

Though  the  Methodist  Church  was  the 
primary  force  behind  the  founding  of 
the  school,  it  was  at  all  times  open  to  all 
faiths,  and  today  the  molUpllclty  of  na- 
tions, races,  and  faiths  represented  In 
both  the  faculty  and  student  body  mir- 
ror the  alms  stated  in  the  ciiarter.  "Dif- 
fusion of  knowledge  among  men." 

Though  scholars  may  dissect  and  de- 
bate the  shifting  role  of  a  university 
within  society,  it  seems  to  me  that  one 
of  the  best  criteria  for  Judging  the  value 
of  any  school  Is  to  examine  what  It  has 
done  for  the  world  around  It.  Basically, 
what  kind  of  men  and  women  has  it  sent 
out?  And.  what  have  their  contributions 
meant? 

Prom  the  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  graduates  in  the  past  hundred  years, 
consider  Just  a  few  fron.  various  fields: 

Harlan  Cleveland,  the  distinguished 
dean  of  the  Maxwell  School,  answered 
the  call  of  President  John  P.  Kennedy 
In  IMl  to  Join  the  U.S.  Department  of 
SUte  aa  Under  Secretary.  More  recently 
he  has  served  as  Ambassador  to  NATO. 

Oar  colleague,  the  Honorable  DAHm 
Flood.  Is  a  Syracuse  graduate. 

In  the  field  of  medicine.  Or.  Oordon 
Hbople  is  the  reeogpiaed  authority  on 
•orgery  of  the  inner  ear — and  may  I  add 


that  a  member  of  my  staff  owes  his  Ufe 
to  the  skill  of  this  great  physician. 
Through  his  expertise  in  otology,  he  has 
brought  relief  and  comfort  to  thoosands 
who  suffer  from  aiBctions  of  the  inner 
ear. 

The  president  of  the  worlds  largest 
insurance  comi>any  graduated  from 
Syracuse,  Donald  S.  MacNaughton.  of 
Prudential. 

The  distinguished  former  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  the  Honorable  John  Connor, 
is  an  alumnus. 

In  the  field  of  education,  the  In- 
domitable Dr.  Welthy  H.  Fisher— class 
of  1900 — has  been  cited  by  both  the  In- 
dian and  U.S.  Oovemments  for  her 
service  to  education  in  India. 

Syracuse  has  graduated  many  who 
have  contributed  to  our  awareness  of 
ourselves  through  the  arts.  Stephen 
Crane,  whose  "Red  Badge  of  Courage"  is 
a  recognized  classic,  the  modem  black 
author  John  A.  Williams  whose  "Sons  of 
Darkness,  Sons  of  Light"  gave  brilliant 
insight  into  a  long  neglected  problem, 
and  the  Pulitzer  Prize  wiimer  Joyce 
Carol  Oates. 

In  Journalism  Syracuse  claims  the  re- 
spected columnist  Roacoe  Drummond. 
Drew  Middleton,  who  has  been  New  York 
Times  European  correspondent  since  the 
days  of  Chamberlain's  return  from 
Munich,  graduated  in  1935. 

Th^  contributions  of  Syracuse  grad- 
uates In  sports  are  highlighted  by  Ail- 
Americans  Vic  Hanson.  Jim  Brown, 
Floyd  UtUe,  and  John  lidackey  <a  foot- 
ball fame. 

TV  producer  Sheldon  Leonard,  actors 
Peter  Falk  and  Dick  Clark  and  actress 
Suzanne  Pleshette  have  made  many 
artistic  efforts  in  the  entertainment  field. 
One  of  Syracuse's  most  ilhistrious 
alumni  Is  Dr.  Norman  Vincent  Peale,  au- 
thor, columnist,  and  preacher. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  hundreds  of  dis- 
tinguished alumni.  Former  students  at 
Syracuse  who  received  their  formal  edu- 
cation during  their  most  sensitive  years 
and  moved  out  Into  society  to  enrich 
that  world  around  them.  It  is  tribute  In 
Itself  to  the  university,  never  richly  en- 
dowed, that  Its  alumni  organization  has 
supported  It  financially  to  such  a  degree. 
The  Syracuse  AlumiU  Association  is  a 
model  for  colleges  and  university  across 
the  land. 

It  may  well  be  said  that  moat  universi- 
ties contribute  in  a  general  way  to  the 
Improvement  of  the  world  around  us.  But 
only  great  universities  are  able  to  lead- 
in  this  respect.  Syracuse  is  a  great  uni- 
versity, and  more  responsible  than  any 
other  individual  for  makiT>g  Syracuse  into 
a  great  university  Is  Dr.  William  Pearson 
Tolley,  who  as  chancellor  from  1942  to 
1970  presided  over  one  of  the  most  bril- 
liant physical  and  a/^rfAtwi^  Improve- 
ment programs  In  education  history. 

By  BteadDy  Improving  faculty,  a  build- 
tag  development  geared  to  the  Influx  of 
students  following  World  War  n  and 
ln.sistence  upon  academic  excellence. 
Chancellor  ToUey  took  a  good  medium 
aixe  school  and  turned  It  Into  one  of  the 
three  largest  and  most  reapeeted  private 
universities  in  the  Nation. 

Today  Dr.  John  Oorbally  heads  this 
school  of  20,000  enrollment. 
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We  are  well  aware  that  we  honor  Syra- 
cuse University's  100th  birthday  at  a 
time  when  the  nature  and  quality  of  the 
imiversity  function  itself  is  being  ques- 
tioned and  in  some  quarters  blindly  at- 
tacked in  the  name  of  absolute  academic 
freedom.  If,  100  years  from  today  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  21st  century,  Syracuse 
University's  bicentennial  is  equally  hon- 
ored, it  will  be  because  men  and  women 
with  the  highest  commitment  to  Judeo- 
Christian  Ideals  will  have  served  as  well 
in  the  next  100  years  as  they  have  in  the 
past  100. 

THE  RUTHE  B.  COWL  REHABILITA- 
TION CENTER  IN  LAREDO 

(Mr.  KAZEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  history 
of  our  Nation  contains  many  an  in- 
teresting chapter  on  the  outstanding 
achievements  and  meritorious  contribu- 
tions that  women  have  made  toward  the 
development  and  progress  of  our  great 
country.  Many  of  these  praiseworthy 
deeds  fail  to  gain  national  recognition 
because  their  Importance  is  of  local  in- 
terest, yet  the  example  that  they  give  is 
truly  worthy  of  praise  because  of  the 
human  values  involved. 

Recently,  in  my  hometown  of  Laredo, 
the  name  of  the  Laredo  Rehabilitation 
Center  was  ofiBcially  changed  to  the 
Ruthe  B.  Cowl  Rehabilitation  Center  in 
recognition  of  the  untiring  and  unselfish 
contributions  not  only  to  the  «ehabllita- 
tlon  center  and  the  patients  it  serves  but 
to  the  community  at  large  by  Mrs.  Ruthe 
B.  Cowl. 

She  has  dedicated  her  life  to  provide 
a  brtMtd  program  of  htunan  development 
and  rehabilitation  services  to  anyone  re- 
gardless of  age,  origin  of  disability,  race, 
nationality,  creed  or  financial  condition. 
The  board  of  directors,  in  adopting  a 
resolution  for  the  ofBclid  name  chang- 
ing, cited  Ruthe  B.  Cowl  as  a  "truly  hu- 
manitarian person."  I  Join  my  fellow 
Laredoans  in  paying  tribute  to  this  most 
remarkable  woman,  for  her  unselfish  de- 
votion to  the  needs  of  the  disabled  and 
the  handicapped.  Ruthe  B.  Cowl  truly 
deserves  this  honor  and  recognition. 

Some  of  the  many  activities  in  which 
Mrs.  Cowl  is  actively  engaged.  Include 
the  following:  she  is  president  of  the 
board  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  De- 
velopment Corp.  of  Laredo  and  Webb 
Coimty,  the  local  antipoverty  program; 
an  active  board  member  for  the  past  13 
years  of  the  Laredo-Webb  Coim^  child 
welfare  unit;  a  board  member  of  the 
Nursing  School  of  Mercy  Hospital  and  a 
member  of  the  former  auxiliary  at  Mercy 
Hospital:  a  board  member  of  Planned 
Parenthood  of  Webb  Coimty;  one  of  the 
original  board  members  of  the  metha- 
done research  program;  a  past  officer  of 
the  Tuesday  Music  and  Literature  Club: 
a  past  president  of  the  Sisterhood  of 
Temple  B'nai  Israel;  past  chairman  of 
the  steering  committee  of  Laredo's  Com- 
mittee on  World  Affairs;  a  former  active 
but  now  honorary  member  of  the  Wom- 
en's City  Club;  a  patron  of  Laredo's  Ut- 
ile Theater,  the  Laredo  Art  Association, 


and  the  Laredo  Civic  Music  Association. 
Mrs.  Cowl  also  had  the  distinction  of 
having  been  named  as  "Lady  of  the 
Year"  in  1961  and  "Mother  of  the  Year" 
in  1968. 

Occupjrlng  two  small  rooms  in  the 
health  department,  the  Laredo  Rehabili- 
tation Center  opened  its  doors  to  its  first 
patient  on  September  10,  1959. 

For  more  than  11  years  since  that  start 
in  those  two  small  borrowed  rooms  with- 
out toilet  facilities,  Mrs.  Cowl  worked 
alone  except  for  the  help  of  her  husband, 
Jack,  to  acquire  all  the  property  and  to 
raise  all  but  about  $20,000  of  the  funds 
necessary  to  have  provided  Laredo  with 
a  facility  now  valued  at  $400,000  and  rec- 
ognized as  one  of  the  best  of  its  kind  in 
Texas.  Through  her  untiring  efforts  and 
dedication,  the  total  amount  raised  by 
Mrs.  Cowl  is  almost  $1  million. 

The  center  handles  as  many  as  100 
patients  daily.  Last  year,  19,483  treat- 
ments were  administered.  Most  of  the 
people  serviced  are  indigents  referred  to 
the  8«ency  by  private  physicians,  the 
various  welfare  agencies  and  the  schools. 
Services  include  physical  therapy,  occu- 
pational therapy,  speech  therapy,  voca- 
tional evaluation,  education,  counseling, 
social  services,  plus  regular  weeldy  and 
monthly  orthopedic,  neurological  and 
psychiatric  diagnostic  and  evaluation 
clinics. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  a  deep  feeling 
of  pride  that  I  Join  her  host  of  friends 
in  congratulatiiig  Ruthe  B.  Cowl  upon 
her  achievements  and  contributions  to 
her  fellowmen  and  wish  for  her  a  long, 
fruitful  and  happy  life  in  her  chosen  field 
of  service  to  humanity. 


POSTAL  REFORM:   WHO  IS 
DRAGGING  THEIR  FEET? 

(Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WII^ON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  a  member  of  the  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee,  I  along 
with  my  colleagues,  have  been  working 
very  hard  to  develop  meaningful  postal 
reform  legislation. 

Moreover,  from  where  I  sat  in  the 
committee  sessions,  it  was  clear  that  the 
members  of  the  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee  approached  this  very 
Important  matter  in  a  completely  bi- 
partisan manner.  In  fact,  the  postal  re- 
form legislation  which  our  committee 
had  earlier  reported  out,  H Jl.  4,  was 
supported  by  nine  Democrats  and  eight 
Republicans. 

I  was  dismayed,  therefore,  to  read  in 
the  paper  the  recent  remarks  by  the 
Vice  President  attacking  both  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party  and  the  members  of  the 
Democratic  Party  In  Congress  for  de- 
laying the  passage  of  postal  reform  leg- 
islation. In  fact.  I  have  been  Informed 
that  Vice  President  Aoirxw  will  be  im- 
leashed — a  very  appropriate  term — by 
the  administration  to  deal  with  Demo- 
cratic Congressmen  who  refuse  to  sup- 
port the  administration's  postal  reform 
legislatioin.  I  assume  that  this  threat  also 
applies  to  those  Republican  Congress- 
men who  are  opposing  the  administra- 


tion's postal  reform  plans,  like  Mr. 
Ososs  and  my  other  colleague.  Mr. 
Scott,  of  Virginia. 

It  is  one  of  the  tragedies  of  our  time 
that  a  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  is  constantly  making  inflamma- 
tory and  unsubstantiated  statements 
which  have  tended  to  polarize  our  so- 
ciety so  that  it  Is  difficult,  if  not  impos- 
sible, for  our  leaders  and  our  citizens  to 
arrive  at  meaningful  solutions  to  com- 
plex problems.  Vice  President  Agnew's 
remarks  on  postal  reform  is  a  case  in 
point.  To  put  it  politely,  his  remarks  are 
Just  not  true. 

Postmaster  General  Blount  agreed 
with  me  during  the  hearings  on  postal 
reform  before  our  committee  that  he  has 
had  a  great  deal  of  support  from  the 
Democratic  meml>ers  on  the  House  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee.  The 
record  shows  the  Postmaster  General 
saying  that  there  has  been  strong  coop- 
eration from  the  Democratic  members  of 
the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee in  working  out  postal  reform 
legislation. 

However.  I  thought  that  some  good 
might  come  out  of  Vice  President 
AcNzw's  imwarranted  and  purely  polit- 
ical attack  on  us  hard-woridng  Demo- 
crats. I  thought,  in  my  innocence,  that 
we  were  now  guaranteed  full  participa- 
tion by  the  Republican  meml>ers  of  the 
committee.  Imagine,  therefore,  my  sur- 
prise and  amazement  this  moniing  when 
only  one  Republican  member  showed  up; 
and  that  member,  my  good  friend,  the 
Honorable  H.  R.  Ososs  of  Iowa,  opposes 
the  administration's  postal  reform  legis- 
lation. We  Democrats  were  told  that  Re- 
publican memliers  could  not  be  present 
to  work  on  postal  reform  because  they 
wero  having  a  caucus  to  elect  an  assist- 
ant minority  House  clerk. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  realize  that  the  position 
of  assistant  minority  clerk  is  an  impor- 
tant staff  position.  But  I  cannot  believe 
that  the  election  is  more  important  than 
postal  reform.  If  you  believe  the  spokes- 
men for  the  administration,  postal  re- 
form is  one  of  their  most  important  leg- 
islative goals.  If  you  believe  postal  union 
leaders,  failure  to  pass  meaningful  re- 
form legislation  vould  make  another 
postal  strike  a  distinct  possibility.  And  if 
you  believe  Vice  President  Acmw,  It  is 
the  Democrats  who  are  holding  up 
postal  reform  and  who  are  to  be  blamed 
for  everything. 

I  believe  that  postal  reform  is  one  of 
the  most  important  matters  before  Con- 
gress. And  I  believe  that  we  will  soon 
face  another  postal  strike  if  meaningful 
reform  legidation  is  not  approved. 

And,  in  fact,  who  will  be  to  blame? 
Certainly  not  the  Democrats.  Just  look 
at  the  facts.  It  is  the  Republican  mem- 
bers of  our  committee  who  are  delaying 
the  adoption  of  postal  reform. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that 
the  administration  can  persuade  my  Re- 
publican colleagues  to  Join  with  the 
Democrats  in  being  present  at  the  next 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee 
meeting. 

Oh  yes.  Mr.  Speaker,  <me  more  thing. 
I  hope  the  administration  can  keep  Mrs. 
Mitchell  frtHU  commenting  on  postal 
reform — that  Is  ^  we  need. 
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DEMOCRAT  LAOM  MITCHELL  M^- HOOAN.  Mr.  8p«»ker.  I  have  id-  wer*.  to  mjr  Judgment,  unthlly  ID- 
(Mr.  ANDERSON  of  nUnoH  acked  and  **^  '*"  *****  *  Congreesman  should  advlaed.  irrational,  and  uncaUed  for 
was  given  permission  to  address  the  5?"®  *,  ^  disclosure  concerning  his  In  this  time  of  crisis,  it  seems  only  flt- 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  ?f^T  ,  -.*^P**-*°'*  "totus.  On  Aprfl  ting  and  proper  that  we  extend  to  Presl- 
his  remarks  and  Include  extraneous  ?°'  l??  "  ***  *  fmancial  sUtement  to  dent  Nixon  the  same  thoughtful  con- 
matter.)  the  CoHGMssiONM.  Rxcoxs  and  I  propose  sideratlon  the  Congress  and  the  Amerl- 
^r.  ANDERSON  of  Ultools.  Mr.  a*  ft  "*'***"*  •«  o^  ^prfl  30.  1970.  can  people  extended  to  President  Eisen- 
Slpaker,  while  newspapers  tend  to  re-  ^""  that  time.  I  have  disposed  of  the  hower  during  the  U-2  crisis,  to  President 
S€|ve  their  front  pages  for  stories  of  con-  3o™Pan/  *  .  formerly  operated.  Larry  Kennedy  during  the  Cuban  crisis  and  to 
fulLcrlUcism,  and  catastrophe,  they  do,  "^^^ Associates. Inc.  President  Johnson  during  the  crisis  to 
f  rooKime  to  time,  manage  to  find  room  *  insert  a  detailed  report  to  the  Ricoro  Dallas. 

on  the  Inside  pages  for  items  which  may  **  **^  potat:  Today,  the  heavy  burden  of  decision, 

not  sell  newspapers,  but  which  do  Indi-  '^'««'«<^<«'  ttattment  o/  Laitrenet  J.  nogan  action,  and  responsibility  rests  solely  and 

cate  that  not  all  news  Is  bad  news.  *"'  ''*^*  '  ^o9*n.  \u  wife.  April  30.  1970  squarely  on   the  shoulders  of  Just  one 

Todays  New  York  Times  carried  one  *»»•*•:  man— the  President  of  the  United  States 

such  item  tucked  away  on  page  31.  Even        9**^./***  •chedule  A) $15. 7S4.  o«  Let  those  who  do  not  share  that  respon- 

then  the  item  was  given  a  subordinate  SiTSS.  .JT.^S^'fc?*"  .«7'2?  S?  "'""'^^  '^'^  ^°^  *»»  *>  ^o*  ^^*  ^cess 

position  on  the  page  to  another  story  AutomobuJ                              wi.aoo.oo  ^  ^U  the  facts  remember  well  the  words 

with  a  bolder  headline  proclaiming  Dem-  iMe  oidnaoui*                        s  700  00  °'  ^-  ^-  Mencken  who  said : 

^I^l^JT^*^^  °'  the  administration.  l»M  MiMUng....:::::™:      l.'soo.  00  For  every  hum»n  problem  there  1.  a  solu- 

Nevertheless,  my  new  bifocals  managed        Household  rumuhinci 7.000.00  "on  which  u  simple  neat  and  wronK 

to  pick  up  the  tiny  Uttle  headline  which                                                      *           ,       w 

read:  "Outgoing  Democrat  Lauds  Mitch-              ''"°**'  •*«*« 1M,904.O6  ^*  *****  Member  of  Congress.  lam  to- 

en  for  Crime  Fight."  The  thought  oc-  "•*"""«•:  <**y  asking  the  people  I  represent  to  re- 
curred to  me  as  I  read  on  that  this  was  ***««»»  P*J«W«    (nHTrtiin».  mato   calm    and    to    consider   carefully 
actually  more  newsworthy  than  the  story  o«Sii  "iiii^^^'i^^^—r^      *'  **  **  ^^  obvious  overreacUons  to  the  pres- 
above  which  earned  the  bigger  headltoe.  iIo«?>  -T!!!!!!!..™...^!?^     «  6M  9o  "    «n«»e«:y  ^  Southeast  Asia, 
even  though  it  was  just  another  dog-  Mortg«f««  («•  edtedui* D)II"    79".  7»a  68  "~~^^^^~^^ 

bites-man  stoiy;  for  here  was  a  dog-pets-                                                         '■ '■ —  RESOLUTION    ON    CAMBODIA 

man  story.  It  told  of  a  Democrat,  Mr.               Total  UabmtJes M.n«.48  ,„,   -mrTJVAM  ..^r^  .^^ 

Charlea  H.  Rogovin.  who  has  aen^d  a^  — =«==  ^*"-  TIKRNAN  asked  and  was  given 

hSS  3  £.  SS  So7iL^>SSnS       '^^  -^ t".»o>-  sZi?^H  t  ^^"^  "^  f.^.,' °' ' 

Administration   to   the  Deoartmentof  — — i    mtoute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 

jSSa^sSTSuSugh  he^SJ^SSiM     w  _> •cHB.uu  a.  c*mh  marks  and  toclude  extraneous  matter.) 

heV«i5S£gWs?S.  AttSSey^S^'     '^l^ltJ^H'^^r"'  ^  "^  Mr  TiernaN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  to- 

better  ooordlnatMl  system  acamat  araaolMd         Credit  Union 1  403  94     OlUtlon    With    me    are    Mr.    COJITS.    Mr. 

crtme  now  than  ever  before.  Central  NaUoaal  BMk  at   Mary-  M08S.    Mr.    PAtaSTXiN.   Mr.    O'NxiU.    of 

_  .   .                    ^  ..     „                          land  (ch*Aing  aocotmt) 80.00     Massachusetts.  Mr.  Btxhi  of  Pennsyl- 

*wf  V^^  ***  commend  Mr.  Rogovta  for  liaryiand  NauouU  Bank  (ebMk-  vanla.    Mr.    ArDAsao.    Mr.    Kyios     Mr 

this  display  of  candor  and  courage:  most    _  ing  •oowmt)  lao.oo    Powell,  and  Mr.  Bumcx  of  Maasachu- 

milgnatioM  ar«  mmUj  aoeoBiMnled  by  8«»««^t    •»    Anns     (obMkiog  setts!                                          «ui»»cau 

?SSSSn?  ^S?^?**-  *'°''*^  *^    OiS^Li"" *•  SJ^ "       Since  I  fl»t  totroduced  this  resolution 

^^S^^SSi^^^JZ^  tl^j:^.    AeeouTta^^wV::::::::""     .^f??;    l  week  ago.  the  news  ha.  been  auede^di 
wllltogto  give  credit  where  credit  v.iii.tb    ^^  ^j^  Increasingly  penlmlstlc  report* 

***  2??'  r?*'***  ****  drcumatancea  sur-              Total u  7M.oa  on  our  tovolvement  to  Cambodia.  The 

rooidtag  Ilia  statement.  I  think  this  to  a                                                     LZ1_  need  for  this  re^dutlon  becomes  more 

real  Wbute  to  Attorney  General  MltebeU  scM^d.*  •.  ximmtmrnmn  evident  by  the  hour.  I  urge  that  the  Con- 

and  his  team  at  Justtoe  who  are  crack-  Central  Matknai  umak  at  Mary-  WrtaM  act  immediately. 

tog  do'wn  on  crime.  The  article  follows:        1m»«i  stock T.aoo.oo  The  resolution  follows: 

Ovnutma  Dnsocajnr  I^paa  Mrckbx  roa  acHaBru  c.  aa^i.  vram                                               SL  Oow.  Baa. 

-....^ *^^.f^*"      .                            J^  •»»«••  0«>«M  Oty.  Md M.OOO  00         Msaotvmi  »y  Oi*  Bouse  of  Kepretentativea 

WAmmiQTom.  April  ».— Charlea  H.  Bogo-     <^Ma.  Laka  Jmekmm.  Va_ g.  000  00      <**«  ««•«««  eomeunimt),  Tbat  It  to  the  aMtee 

Tin,  a  Democrat  wko  Is  raal«nlng  hla  Juattce  (Hooae.  present  raatdenoe)  UtmA-  <^  tbe  Congreaa  tliat  the  PresldetU  ooosult 

EM-^Uient  job   over   poUey   and   perK»ai         o«er.  Md 86.000  00     **"»  and  abide  by  the  decision  oC  the  Con- 

dlffareneaa.  nontheleae  gave  Anoreey  Geo-  »*^    acree.    Alleghany    Oouaty.  gr«"  before  any  further  steps  are  taken  con- 

•ral  Mm  K.  MttelieU  today  high  pralae  tor         Md .„„.._.. J^  aa.800  00     «*™lag  Oambodla.                           ^^ 

the  Oovemment'a  crackdown  on  organl^d     Apartment.  Ocean  City.  Md- ao,  000. 00                           ^— ^^^^^^_^_ 

crime.  "  ~  '^^^^^^^^^^ 

Mr.  BofOTtn.  30  rears  old.  who  rertgned  lart                TMai 1«1  gOO.00  APOLLO  13  REVIEW  BOARD 

month  effective  June  I  ae  head  of  the  Law  '  ,^     .,„,»„     .  ^^         *~'««*» 

Bnforoement      Aeatstanoe      AdmUiUtratloo.  acnxDrn^  d   MoaroAoa  (MriCCLLER  ofCahfomla  asked  and 

said:                                                                -,—  K«       r, «. J^.^^^  *•■   «*^'«"   permission    to   address   the 

-m  give  thU  man  credit.  MltcheU  ha.  a  H^7Sw*if^^'                   SS?  !!  ^°°^  '°'   *   "^°*«  »»<»  ^  '•▼I*  ■»<» 

hla*  lerel  of  eradlMllty  Ui  law  enforcement  9t^     'ma^ijLJ^"?i^'^^    «••  W7.  OS  extend  his  remarks.) 

and  Ui  the  organlaed  vUne  fleht. "  ^d              ^Z^    ^          4  oai  00  ^      MILLER     of     California.     Mr. 

«^!ISr*jL!.Jr*^    coordlnat«l    eyatea  Apartoxnt.  Oeeaa  Cl^'.'iid.  J"    14.' sag  «  8P«^e«-.  I »»»«  Jurt  received  a  memoran- 

JS^^SS^  ^^4f^*5!S 'I!"^  •  *«n  to  my  offlce  relative  to  the  work  of 

'**^    "'•  ■*V^l»  •^O-  ^eYa  soil  not  win-  TMal                                         tm  im  u  the  AdoUo  13  Rj>v4ow  nn«nt    masa  k.- 

nlng  rrt,  tout  weY.  not  loatng  a.  badly  a.                            ».Wa.e8  ^  *f°"°"  S!I»2.S?^i!^     ^ 

we  were."                                                 '  .^.^^^^^^^^__  •**  «P  •  very  competent  group  of  engl- 

^__^^B^^-^^                                -_«.»^        neera  to  study  this  matter  and  the  Com- 

„„,.. ..    SUPPORT  THE  PRESIDENT  mlttee  on  Science  and  Astronautics  has 

^t^^f^  STATEMENT   OF   LAW-  («_    noH  H    rr^innnt  ..1,-^     ^  aartgned  one  of  Its  very  ftoe  engtoeen 

™CE  J.   HOOAN  AND  NORA  E.  wa?^2^«^.i2;J;^P^.Jl!^*^  *~«  who  ha.  been  aeeeptedhy  NA^toact 

HOOAN.  HIS  WIFE.  APRIL  «,.  mo  STuJ^Io?  I'SSf^'^tolSS  iSS  ^'^^^^^7:^1.^  ^\ 

(Mr.  HOOAN  MfcMl  and  wm  gHen  extend  his  remartl)                 ^^  ,  S^  ^^^  "P*^  ^  "«  ^«  »*•'«  " 

permission  to  addreaa  tha  Hoose  for  1  Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN   Mr   Speaker         i^™ .      - 

mtoute.  to  revise  and  extend  Us  remarks  many  of  the  comments  directeduT^  ^  **'°°*'  "  "•'*^  ^"^^  ha.  bem  in 

and  toclude  extraneoiM  matter  »    ^^  S«Si-«»  !S  ♦fv-^^Tor^^.r'  T^  oontinuoue  operation  since  Aprtl  aa.  1070. 

•uu  luciiMB  ezoaneouB  matter.)  Prwtdent  of  the  Utalted  SUtes  yesterday  m  addiuon  to  the  Review  Boari  acUvity  an 
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Apollo  13  team  led  by  Astronaut  James  Mc- 
DlTltt  has  been  conducting  studies,  analyses, 
and  testa  of  all  aspects  of  the  Apollo  18  acci- 
dent. The  Apollo  13  team  Is  cooperating  fully 
and  working  dally  with  the  Review  Board. 
As  an  observer  to  the  Board,  I  have  been 
given  full  access  to  all  Information,  all  meet- 
ings, and  treated  as  a  part  of  the  Review 
Board. 

Tht  Review  Board  has  established  four 
panels  to  examine  various  aspects  of  the 
accident,  reporting  to  specific  members  of 
the  Board  for  direction  and  giildance.  At 
this  point  In  time  exceUent  progress  has 
been  made  In  Identifying  the  nature  of  the 
accident  and  beginning  to  establish  what  will 
be  required  to  fix  the  equipment  for  future 
flights. 

I  plan  to  return  to  Hoiuton  today  to  con- 
tinue working  with  the  Board. 


LAW  DAY.   UJSJl.— 1970 

The  SPEAKER.  Utader  a  previous  order 
of  the  House  the  gentleman  from  CaU- 
fomla  (Mr.  Cormah)  is  recognized  for  60 
mtoutes. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
asked  for  this  special  order  so  that  once 
again,  as  we  do  each  year  on  May  1, 
Law  Day.  U.SA.,  may  be  observed  to  the 
House  of  Representatives.  I  thank  those 
of  my  colleagxies  who  have  joined  with 
me  to  this  observance. 

This  year,  the  13th  annual  commem- 
oration of  Law  Day  begins  a  new  decade 
of  public  recognition  of  the  rule  of  law 
and  its  place  to  American  society.  To 
open  the  decade  of  the  1970's.  the  theme 
cH  this  year's  observance — ^law — bridge  to 
Justice — has  been  chosen  for  Its  relevance 
to  the  problems  of  the  present:  To  em- 
phaslxe  that  the  law  Is  to  fact  a  bridge 
for  reaching  social  goals  and  for  resolv- 
ing grievances;  and  to  remtod  the  Amer- 
ican i)eople  that  equality  and  Justice  for 
an  Americans  Is  the  objective  toward 
which  our  entire  system  of  law  Is  directed 
and  dedicated. 

Law  Day  1970  finds  us  to  dlfllculty  a. 
we  strive  toward  this  objective.  There  are 
many  sources  of  the  dllBcul^.  many 
p(rints  of  confusion,  many  prlckllngs  of 
doubt  But,  promtoent  among  these 
sources  to  that  for  the  first  time  to  the 
memory  of  most  of  us  there  is  widespread 
doubt  abroad  to  the  land  about  the  rule 
of  law. 

While  thto  doubt  finds  expression  to 
many  ways  and  among  varied  groups.  It 
to  gravest  among  our  Negro  dttoens,  who 
ftod  themselves  wondering  about  the 
efficacy  of  law  to  guarantee  them  the 
same  basic  rights  that  white  Americans 
have.  Black  citizens,  through  unbeliev- 
able provocation  and  abuse,  have  looked 
to  and  relied  on  the  law  to  achieve  their 
ends.  Brown  against  Board  of  Education 
was  but  the  beginning  of  thousands  of 
litigations  which  painfully  and  slowly 
toched  the  Nation  toward  realization  of 
equal  protection  of  the  laws  to  education, 
to  voting  rights,  to  public  facilities,  to 
housing,  and  the  like.  Yet.  the  evidence 
accumulates  dally  that  black  Americans 
are  being  abandoned  to  their  k«al  strug- 
gles, consigned  to  the  "back  of  the  bus" 
while  oertato  political  leaders  pursue  po- 
litical success  through  the  weakening  of 
constitutional  guarantees. 

The  central  meonge  of  every  law  day 
to  that  a  Just  and  democratic  rule  of 
law    must    prevaU    tf   we    are   to   Uve 


together  to  a  civilized  society  with  equal 
Justice  blaiJEeUng  the  land  to  encompass 
every  American,  regardless  of  race  or 
colOT.  Thto  cmcept  of  Justice  to  inherent 
to  the  principles  our  foundtog  fathov 
formulated  as  the  foundation  of  the  de- 
mocracy they  created.  It  was  reaffirmed 
by  the  14th  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, but  somehow  the  craicept.  as  a  vi- 
aUe  force,  lost  its  way  to  some  100  years 
of  American  history. 

It  was  during  thto  period  that  for  some 
Americans  the  riile  of  law  was  discarded 
and  equal  Justice  was  denied.  I  speak 
of  those  who  came  to  live  on  our  shores 
during  that  shameful  period  to  our  hto- 
tory  when  Uack  human  beings  were 
being  brought  here  to  be  bought  and  sold 
as  chattds.  and  who.  only  after  a  bitter 
civil  struggle,  were  given  constitutional 
status  as  free  men  and  women.  Yet,  to 
the  same  breath,  fulfillment  of  citizen- 
ship was  denied  to  them  and  two  Ameri- 
cas resulted:  one  for  white  Americans, 
one  for  black  Americans:  one  tat  whom 
the  rule  of  law  applied,  the  other,  denied 
the  rule  of  law.  lived  m  despair  and  deg- 
radation because  of  the  color  of  their 
skto.  It  was  only  to  the  past  two-third, 
of  thto  present  century  that  the  "bridge 
to  Justice"  began  to  have  meaning 
through  the  force  of  laws  passed  to  the 
Congress  and  through  the  leadership  of 
American  Presldoits  during  those  years. 
As  an  active  participant  to  the  enact- 
ment of  laws  against  racial  discrimina- 
tion, I  can  testify  that  no  more  descrip- 
tive phrase  than  "bridge  to  Justice"  can 
be  aijplied  to  the  landmark  measures 
Oongress  has  added  to  the  United  States 
Code. 

Voting  lights,  from  the  meager  1957 
act  to  the  extremely  important  1965  act. 
now  being  extended,  have  been  protected 
and  enhanced  by  ever  Increasingly  ef- 
fective laws,  so  that  black  citizens  are 
more  and  more  able  to  assert  themselves 
to  the  political  arena. 

Scho&to  have  been  opened  to  Negro 
(dilldren  by  a  comblnatkm  of  court  ac- 
tion and  the  withholding  of  Federal 
funds,  as  authorized  to  the  1964  Civil 
Rl^ts  Act.  The  objective  to  create  a 
single  school  system  to  which  every 
American  child  has  the  cHDportunlty  to 
learn  to  hto  highert  potential  has  re- 
ceived profeection  to  basie  law. 

The  1964  act  has  opened  up  puUlc  ac- 
commodations to  Negroes.  Now  they  can 
drink  a  cup  of  coffee  to  a  store  which  be- 
fore only  permitted  them  to  shop  there 
and  carry  out  They  have  access  to  res- 
taurants, movies,  and  swimming  pooto. 
These  may  seem  mundane  to  many,  but 
if  you  have  been  denied  access  because 
of  the  color  of  your  Ain,  the  eradication 
of  these  dlscrimtoatlons  to  terribly  sig- 
nificant. 

The  1968  Civil  Rights  Act  opened  up 
neighborhoods  and  suburbs  to  Negroes 
who  now  can  live  where  they  prefer  as 
long  as  they  can  afford  It.  The  ability  to 
afford  such  housing  to  a  significant  prob- 
lem for  some,  but  at  least  the  arbitrary 
barrier  of  color  to  houstog  has  been  re- 
moved. 

We  have  seen,  as  to  the  1960's,  that  the 
combination  of  law  as  a  bridge  to  jus- 
tice, and  vigorous,  essential  leadership 
at  the  higheat  leveto  of  Government  to  a 
potent  force  for  the  protection  of  dvll 
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rights  for  black  Americans.  We  are  dis- 
turbed that  the  decade  of  the  1970'8 — 
actually  begtontog  to  January  1969— 
has  seen  the  erosion  of  these  rights  by 
the  quality  of  leadership  provided  by  the 
highest  elected  officiato  of  thto  Oovem- 
ment  and  characterized  by  back  slid- 
tog,  for  apparent  sectional  political  gain, 
of  every  civil  rights  statute  passed  by 
Congress. 

We  who  make  the  laws  of  thto  Nation 
must  guard  against  such  erosions,  not 
only  to  support  the  cause  of  black  Ameri- 
cans, but  for  the  protectltm  of  every 
American  right  given  to  us  as  a  precious 
legacy  from  the  Constitution.  To  weaken 
the  rights  of  one  stogie  American,  black 
or  white,  will  imdermtoe  the  rights  of 
every  American.  To  permit  equal  justice 
imder  law  for  only  some  Americans,  will 
to  the  end  destroy  America. 

On  Law  Day  1970,  we  do  not  look  upon 
a  fully  developed,  perfect  system  of  jus- 
tice. We  recos^ilze  that  we  have  a  fallible. 
human  system  to  which  we  must  adhere 
even  while  we  try  to  Improve  it  But,  its 
basic  tenets  must  be  left  totact  as  we  do 
so.  Thereto  lies  the  shield  agatost  tyr- 
anny and  thereto  lies  the  bridge  to 
Justice. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
President  Abraham  Lincoto  preached 
"reverence  for  law"  because  he  kziew  It 
to  be  the  foundation  stone  of  an  orderly 
society. 

When  Ltoooto  spoke  of  the  law.  he 
spoke  not  only  of  an  orderly  society  but 
a  just  society,  for  Iilncoln  was  a  just 
man.  But  Ltocoto  also  knew  that  unless 
reverence  for  law  wa.  "the  political  re- 
ligion of  the  Nation"  there  could  be  no 
justice  among  the  people  of  America. 

Thto  to  what  President  Dwight  Etoen- 
hower  had  to  mind  when  he  signed  a 
resoluti(Mi  proclaiming  May  1  as  "Law 
Day"  11  years  ago. 
Said  the  resototion  of  Law  Day: 
It  la  set  aside  as  a  apodal  day  of  celebra- 
tion by  the  American  people  In  appreciation 
of  their  liberties  and  the  afflrmatlon  of  their 
loyalty  to  the  TJaited  Stetea  of  America;  oT 
tbelr  rededlcatlon  to  the  Ideals  of  eqoattty 
and  justice  under  law  m  tbelr  relatlaas  with 
each  other  as  wdl  as  with  otber  natlaaa; 
and  for  the  cultlvatlofi  of  that  reapeet  for 
Uw  which  la  ao  vital  to  the  democratic  way 
of  life. 

Note  that  the  reoolutkm  cites  rever- 
eofx  for  the  law  a.  betog  directly  related 
to  an  aw>reciatlon  of  the  great  Ubertle. 
whldi  the  American  people  enjoy. 

It  to  also  especially  mipropriate  to  thto 
era  to  extol  the  Ideato  of  equality  and 
justice  under  the  law.  The  bar  of  Justice 
must  be  looked  to  a.  tlie  proper  arena  f  or 
the  righting  of  wrongs  or  It  will  not  be 
looked  op  to  at  all. 

Those  of  us  who  prize  the  Ubertle. 
with  liiich  Americans  are  Uessed,  recog- 
nize that  req?ect  for  the  law  to  vital  to 
our  way  of  Ufe.  We  recognize  the  right 
of  dissent  but  we  know,  too,  that  thto 
right  can  be  abused  and  dtotorted. 

To  abuse  and  distort  the  right  of  dis- 
sent to  to  pervert  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  to  nndennine  the  sys- 
tem of  justice  which  to  the  foundation  of 
our  entire  governmental  structure. 

We  have  seen  the  ooneepi  of  eivil  dis- 
obedience distorted  to  oar  Nation.  It  ha. 
been  distorted  to  Jurtify  Tiolenoe  and 
anarchy. 
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Law  D«y  has  special  slg>iiflc«nce  thia 
year  because  it  poinU  up  the  dancer  In 
the  philosophy  that  each  individual  may 
decide  for  himsell  which  laws  he  wiU 
obey  and  which  he  will  flout  Widespread 
adherence  to  that  philosophy  will  destroy 
America.  .^„^    . 

Let  us  dedicate  Law  Day  1970  to 
change— but  let  It  be  change  that  is  pro- 
duced through  discussion  and  reMO^- 
not  through  violence  and  anarchy.  We 
must  dedicate  our  lives  to  the  rule  M 
law  if  we  are  to  see  our  society  survive. 
Bylr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  join  with  my  distinguished  friend  and 
coUeague.  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  CoRMAM) .  in  noting  the  significance 
of  Law  Day.  1970. 

In  this  day  when  violence  is  being 
widely  touted  as  an  acceptable  form  of 
poUtical  -ctlon.  It  is  especially  Important 
that  those  of  us  who  sympathize  with 
some  of  the  goals  of  the  militant  ac- 
tlvtsU  make  clear  that  we  do  not  sym- 
pathize with  their  methods.  In  short, 
although  we  can  understand  the  urgency 
of  their  feelings,  we  cannot  endure  the 
resort  to  violence  as  an  acceptable  mevis 
for  achieving  change.  The  reasons  for 
disavowing  violence  are  many.  But  there 
are  three  which  are  especially  important. 
First,  violence  can  never  ultimately 
succeed.  The  shortest  and  simplest  an- 
swer to  those  who  argue  that  "we  have 
tried  everything  else,  so  now  we  must 
reeort  to  violence."  is  violence  will  not 
bring  about  the  kind  of  changes  in  our 
society  which  most  of  those  who  ad- 
Tocate  it  say  they  want.  If  history  has 
taught  us  anything  about  the  nature  oi 
violent  revolution,  it  is  surely  that  the 
reaction  and  repression  which  Inevitably 
follow  in  the  wake  of  even  the  few  suc- 
cessful violent  revolutions  have  com- 
pletely vitiated  the  original  purposes  of 
the  revolutionaries.  Violent  revolution  is 
a  poUUcal  tactic  which  ineviUbly  sub- 
verts the  ends  which  it  is  used  to  achieve. 
Second,  violence  is  a  cowardly  tactic 
which  inevitably  results  In  the  injury  or 
death  of  innocent  persons  and  in  the 
destruction  of  their  property.  A  recent 
tragedy  on  the  campus  of  Stanford  Unl- 
verstty  brought   thla  leswn   forcefully 
to  me.  The  We  work  of  10  visiting  schol- 
ars at  Stanford  was  destroyed  in  a  fire 
resolttnc   tzom   the   flrebomblng   of   a 
eampos  buOdlng.  Can  anyone  really  be- 
lieve that  any  ultimate  good  can  eome 
out  of  tWs  senseless  destruction  of  ths 
InteDeetoal    work    of    10    outstanding 
sdMdarsT  How  craven  this  anonymous 
kind  of  violence  Is.  How  wastefuL  And 
this  Is  merely  on*  parttenlarty  strtkmc 
oample  of  the  imintlsasnuai  of  soen 
taooymam   vlolnca   As   Mayor   John 
lindsay  r««n»ly  _____  -.^^ 
ardly   taiilUa    htsiltaWr  iDvwvmc  m 
Jury  and  liMlninHnn  to  Uw 

of  svport  for  those  who  iHS  tliam  or  for 

thstr 
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characterize  it.  the  public  revulsion 
which  political  violence  produces  will 
make  the  achievement  of  social  change 
Just  that  much  more  difficult.  The  politi- 
cal goal  of  enfranchising  our  18-,  19-, 
and  20-year-old  citizens  Is  an  excellent 
ft^  In  point.  If  the  House  does  ultimately 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendments  to  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  and  approve  18-year- 
old  voting,  it  will  certainly  be  in  spite  of. 
and  not  because  of.  the  violent  tactics 
of  youthful  militants.  Those  toctlcs  have 
made  the  Job  of  securing  the  vote  for  all 
citizens  between  18  and  20  Just  that  much 
harder  to  accomplish  through  legitimate 
political  processes. 

What   this   observance  of   Law   Day. 
1970.  should  do  is  to  remind  us  that  what 
"law"  reaUy  represents  in  an  agreement 
to  abide  by  majority  Judgments  until 
new  Judgments  can  be  reached  by  proc- 
esses of  reasoned  debate  and  decision. 
This  will  require  of  each  of  us  a  resolve 
to  shun  the  beguiling  appeals  to  violence 
and  to  rededicate  ourselves  to  the  process 
of  peaceful  change.  Often  this  rejection 
of  violent  methods  will  require  individ- 
ual acts  of  courage.  An  example  of  such 
Individual  courage  to  stand  against  the 
mob  was  recenUy  exhibited  at  Columbia 
University  in  a  situation  very  similar  to 
the  campus  disturbances  at  Stanford  de- 
scribed earlier.  At  Colimibla  there  was  a 
difference.  That  difference  was  one  stu- 
dent named  Eric  Brown.  His  story  was 
recently  told  In  a  story  In  the  New  Yorker 
magazine.  I  would  like  to  place  that  story 
in  the  RzcotD  at  this  point.  Perhaps  it 
shows  us  what  will  be  required  of  each 
of  us  if  the  recent  disturbing  trend  to- 
ward violent  poUtlcal  methods  is  to  be 
halted.  In  any  case,  it  is  a  poignant  illus- 
traUon  of  what  one  man  can  acc(»nplish 
Just  by  resolutely  standing  by  the  prin- 
ciple of  nonviolence.  I  believe  It  holds  a 
lesson  for  us  all. 
The  article  referred  to  follows: 

■uc  BaowN 
on  tb«  evMilng  of  iMt  w««k-«  anUwar 
d«moMtratton.  w  ■tappwl  Into  a  oofle»  shop 
DMT  OolumbU  UnlTWilty  for  a  MD»cii  moA 
found  flv*  young  tomn  sitting  at  an  M-ahap«l 
oount«  tipping  ooff««_Two  of  *5*"^*«T 
poUonnen  In  nnlfonn.  who  ■ww*  hoimng  rto« 
watatmtM  on  tbatr  Upa,  and  two  oUMra.  wbo 

InittoiM  oo  the  lapaU  or  Army  Jaekati.  and 
««M  rttttng  dIrwUy  opportta  tha  PO»le««J- 

^^Twbo  waa  Mttlng  n«xt  to  Um  poUoaiwn, 
bMl  a  vmX  Maflk  baard  aad  waa  waarlnga 
terk-browB  ovwvoat.  AdSiM^ng  tha  poUoa- 
BMB  hM  loofelac  ov«  at  tlM  two  Samnn- 
bto  BMa  mM.  "Mow  tbat  rva  bean 
wtth  yea.  rva  Mown  my  oot«."  AU  ava 


you  guya  a  mlla 
T  daffodU  la  tiMit  or 


"Anyway,  we're  not  going  back  In.  It  waa 
■eary."  the  second  of  the  girls  said,  and  they 
continued  on  their  way. 

At  the  center  of  the  vast,  dimly  lit  Plaaa— 
which  U  waUed  on  four  sides  by  buildings 
of  monumental  proportions— a  crowd  of 
three  or  four  hundred  young  people  had 
gathered.  On-lookers  mingled  with  the  dem- 
onstrators. The  onlookers  appeared  Jittery 
and  apprehensive,  but  many  seemed  to  be 
trying  to  maintain  an  attitude  of  amused 
boredom.  -'Nobody  takes  this  seriously."  one 
student  told  us.  "They're  Just  out  for  thrllU. 
It's  a  kind  of  party  for  them."  Some  of  the 
demonstrators  wore  helmets,  and  a  num- 
ber of  them  carried  sticks  or  metal  pipes. 
From  several  of  them  we  learned  that  the 
demonstration  had  been  organized  by  a 
group  called  the  December  4  Movement,  or 
IHM,  In  order  to  precipitate  a  student  sUlke 
at  Columbia  with  the  aim  of  forcing  the 
University  to  pay  baU  money  for  the  Black 
Panthers  facing  trial  to  New  York.  No 
speeches  were  being  made,  and  the  crowd 
seemed  undecided  about  what  to  do. 

Some  of  lU  members  had  spilled  bottles 
contalntog  a  mixture  of  paint  and  chemlcata 
that  gave  a  foul  smell,  and  the  whole  area 
was  pervaded  with  an  odor  like  that  of  vomit. 
Someone  set  a  smaU  American  flag  on  fire 
and  held  It  upon  a  long  cardboard  pole  as  it 
burned.  We  went  over  to  see  who  was  holding 
the  pole,  and  It  turned  out  to  be  a  little  girl 
who    looked    about    ten    years    old.    Several 
Umea.  people  at  the  edge  of  the  crowd  moved 
In  one  direction  or  another  chanting.  "Strike 
now!  Shut  It  down!"  or  "Power  to  the  peo- 
ple I"  or  Just  "Power I  Power!  Power!."  but 
the  bulk  of  the  crowd  did  not  follow  their 
lead.  Finally,  the  crowd  began  a  tour  of  the 
borders  of  the  Plasa.  Several  demonsteatora 
threw  rocks  at  windows,  and  the  progreaa  of 
the  crowd  was  marked  by  the  sound  of  glass 
shattering  and  falling  on  the  stone  porches 
of  the  buildings.  At  the  rear  of  the  demon- 
stration,  a  number  of  students  who  were 
wearing  Columbia  blaaers  and  who  looked 
like  athletes  were  cracking  Jokes  about  the 
demonstrators  and  making  threatentog  re- 
marks: "I'd  like  to  cream  a  couple  of  those 
punks!"  "I  wish  we  had  about  sU  baseball 
bats  I"  "Baseball  bats  with  bomba  In  them  I" 
Whan  a  demonstrator   threw  several  large 
loeka  at  a  lamp  and  missed  his  target  each 
time,  they  laughed  and  Jeered. 

The  demonstration  group — with  Its  detrac- 
tors in  tow — ^now  began  to  more  toward 
Tl«'«"trwi  Hall,  and  as  It  got  closer  the  dem- 
onstrators began  to  shout  slogans  and  ob- 
scenities and  to  give  Indian  war  whoopa 
When  they  drew  near  the  building,  rocks 
began  to  fly  and  gla«  to  abattar.  Aftar  a  mo- 
ment, however,  the  rock-throwing  stopped. 
In  the  doorway  of  the  buUdlng.  a  taU  young 
mM»  In  a  lumber  Jacket  was  standing  with 
Ills  arms  folded  and  his  face  averted.  Bom* 
inti^«h«»«  of  the  crowd  rushed  forward  to 
rwnonatrate  with  him.  Than  tbay  withdrew, 
but  other  figtirea  darted  forward  and  hurled 
foeks  and  bottlaa  or  obsoilGals  and  paint. 
Bavaral  bottles  hit  tba  waU  above  tbe  young 
■■a,  and  ploeas  oT  glaai  and  paint  splashed 
down  on  his  Jaokst.  hands,  and  face.  One 
"Ood.  bow  stupid!  Be  Just 
wants  to  gM  hart."  But  aevaral  other  on- 
put 
hUa  away  ttom  the 
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•tther.  but  tba  Unlvantty  la  on*  of  the  few 
places  that  are  trying  to  do  something  rela- 
tively nice  in  a  world  that's  not  very  pretty. 
It's  a  big.  helpless,  fumbling  anteater.  and 
It's  cowardly  to  attack  It.  I  dont  want  these 
buildings  wrecked,  and  I  don't  want  the  cops 
brought  on  the  campus,  and  the  only  way  I 
can  think  of  to  aocmnpUah  that  la  to  stand 
here." 

By  now.  twenty  or  thirty  demonstrators 
were  Jostling  around  him.  Many  of  them 
called  out  that  he  would  get  hurt  If  he  stood 
there,  and  others  told  him  that  the  reason 
he  was  there  was  that  be  wanted  to  be  a  "Ug 
hero"  and  that  he  was  on  an  "ego  trip."  Blean- 
while,  however,  most  of  the  crowd  seemed  to 
lose  Interest  in  Hamilton  Hall  and  drifted 
away  to  the  center  of  the  Plaza. 

Later  to  the  evening,  the  campus  security 
guards  were  called  out,  and  after  that  the 
city's  Tactical  Patrol  Force  was  caUed.  The 
students  smashed  more  windows  to  other 
buildings,  and  then  entered  the  student  cen- 
ter to  hold  a  meeting.  The  poUce  did  not 
attempt  to  enter  the  biilldlng,  and  the  dem- 
onstrators left  the  campus  quietly  when  their 
meettog  was  over. 

The  next  day,  we  want  to  talk  with  the 
young  man  who  bad  stood  In  front  of  Ham- 
ilton Hall.  He  was  a  Junior  at  the  University, 
and  his  name  was  Eric  Brown.  We  askad  him 
If  he  belonged  to  any  poUtlcal  organlaatlons, 
and  he  answered.  "Oh,  no!  What  I  did  could 
not  have  worked  at  all  U  I  had  belonged  to 
an  organisation.  It  had  to  be  spontaneous, 
and  It  had  to  be  nonviolent.  If  I  belonged  to 
an  organisation,  it  would  give  the  demon- 
Btratoca  something  to  fight  against  with  the 
violent  methods  they  Uke  to  use.  I  Just  talkad 
to  soma  friends  about  It  and  then  decided  to 
do  It.  When  the  demonstrators  c&me  up  to 
me.  some  of  them  Jostled  me  and  pushed,  to 
try  to  start  a  flght.  But  If  I  had  fought  back, 
it  would  have  given  them  Just  what  they 
wanted.  When  young  men  get  in  a  situation 
like  this — and  I  know  I  am  like  this,  too— 
they  tend  to  feel  that  the  Issue  la  Jotoed 
when  there  is  a  violent  clash.  The  antl-rad- 
Ical  groups  hang  around  the  demonstration 
waiting  for  an  opportunity  for  direct  action. 
When  it  comes,  they  dont  have  to  think 
about  the  issues  anymore,  and  neither  do  the 
radicals.  The  fight  becomes  the  issue.  By 
fighting,  I  would  have  given  everyone  some- 
thtog  he  oould  reUte  to.  By  not  having  any- 
one to  flght  with,  they  were  forced  to  oon- 
front  themselves.  I  could  tell,  though,  that 
their  wanting  a  flght  was  Just  a  tactic — 
somehow  they  dldnt  seem  reaUy  angry.  They 
dldnt  really  want  to  hurt  anybody.  They 
wanted  to  face  something  they  expected  and 
eould  understand.  One  thing  that  I  wasnt 
preparad  for  at  all  waa  the  way  the  onlook- 
ers rushed  forward  to  shield  me  and  guide 
me  away— putting  themselves  to  danger.  At 
one  potot.  a  very  big.  powerful  student  told 
these  humanitarian  students  to  leave  me 
alone  and  let  me  stand  there.  This 
eonfrontation  I  dldnt  expect  at  all." 
We  asked  why  he  had  decided  to 
bta  stand. 

TBS  afraid  oT  wtaafS  going  to 
to  this  oountry."  ba  anawsrad.  "If 
oomes.  I'm  afraid  It's  gotag  to  ba 
banh— and  it  will  ba  mueh  barsbar  If  la- 
sUtutlons  ilka  Columbia  have  baaa  dostroyad. 
Did  you  laad  tba  saaaasary  at  a  CMM.  poU  la 
the  Ttmm  aaytag  that  savantTHAx  Dsr  sent 
ol  the  ABMCteaa  pohMs  fa 
■Mats  o(  the  BUI  a«  MghUT  I 
frtghtaalat.  Aad  thsa.  also.  I 
that  the  world  assH  ha  a 
without  taatttatlsas  X 
plearslNa  la 
what  ttay  ••  _ 


aUtutad  authority.  But  now  they  are  com- 
mitting violanoa.  And  If  other  students 
simply  stand  up  and  oppose  them  individual- 
ly and  non-vlolently,  and  the  radicals  hurt 
the  other  students,  they  will  cancel  out  the 
origins  of  their  supi>ort.  "nilngs  are  so  dlflleult 
and  ovetwhelmtog  now  that  It's  hard  to 
think  anything  throu^.  But  I  think  it's  valid 
to  ji^*™*""  oae  thing,  one  part  of  what's 
going  on,  and  to  try  to  act  moraUy  within 
the  limits  of  what  you  understand,  even  If 
you  dont  know  the  implications  for  totema- 
tlonal  revolution,  or  the  historical  procees 
or  something.  Tha'-  way.  you  gain  a  Uttle 
peace  of  mind  and  eno\igh  certainty  to  a«t." 

Mr.  CEDERBERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
America  today  there  exists  the  belief, 
held  by  a  small  rebellious  minority,  that 
the  law  has  no  value  or  worth  as  an 
entity  in  Itself.  They  hold  that  the  law's 
existence  is  wholly  dependent  upon  its 
ability  to  attain  Justice.  This  group  as- 
serts that  the  law  Is  merely  a  device 
and  not  an  end.  These  dissidents  claim 
that  the  law  Is  not  the  only  means  to 
obtain  Justice;  that  other  methods  will 
accomplish  the  same  goaL 

From  this  viewpoint  they  posit  that 
the  individual  has  the  right  to  break  any 
and  all  laws  which  he  feels  are  "unjust." 
They  believe  that  if  a  law  is  not  in  ac- 
cordance with  their  particular  concep- 
Uon  of  Justice  they  do  not  have  any  ob- 
ligation to  obey  it.  Because  a  law  seems 
to  them  unfair  or  contrary  to  their  po- 
litical views  they  assert  a  right  to  Ignore 

it 

Let  me  repeat  what  I  stated  earlier. 
These  ijeople  do  not  feel  that  the  law  is 
the  sole  means  for  attaining  their  form 
of  Justice.  They  contoid  that  any  smd  all 
means — Including  bombing  and  rioting — 
are  fair  tools  in  their  quest  t<x  a  "Just" 
society.  They  contend  also  that  those 
who  would  break  our  laws  while  attempt- 
ing to  further  this  esoteric  goal  should 
be  granted  amnesty  from  criminal  prose- 
cution. In  other  words,  be  allowed  to  go 
unpunished  for  Illegal  actions  because 
their  Intentions  were  good  at  the  time. 

Let  me  assure  you  that  I  neither  con- 
done this  line  oi  reasoning  nor  those  who 
would  advocate  such  poUcy.  The  law 
does  have  value  in  Its  own  right.  It  is  not 
Just  a  device.  The  c<»icept  of  Justice  has 
been  strived  for  and  debated  ever  since 
man  recognized  the  necessity  of  Uvlng  in 
society.  However,  for  the  number  of  years 
that  he  has  searched  for  the  meaning  of 
Justioe— and  a  means  of  attaining  it — he 
has  oome  up  with  about  as  many  oonfUet- 
ing  answers.  Justice  is  an  elusive  goal, 
something  that  men  contlnaaUy  en- 
deavor to  understand  but  which  is  at 
base  known  only  to  Ood. 

What  does  maka  tlia  law  superior  to 
ottaar  methodi  of  striTlnc  fOr  JusttM? 
Simply  beeausa  It  allows  us  to  prooooa 
in  an  ordsrly  mamMr— witbovt  dostroy- 
ln«  what  Is  good  and  rarsrad  in  our 
eoimtrv^-tovard  tMs  «oal.  !*•»•• 
glvM  OB  a  Sm  otHMturo  upon  whioh  wo 


Ing  the  law  they  lay  tbemsehres  open  to 
criminal  pioseeutlaQ.  This  is  a  fact  real- 
ized not  on^  by  those  ol  us  who  support 
President  Nixon's  poUcy  of  law  and  or- 
der but  by  such  advocates  of  dvll  dis- 
obedience as  Martin  Luther  King  and 
Mahatma  Oandhl. 

Justice  can  only  be  rightfully  attained 
through  lawful  procedures  accomplished 
in  an  orderly  manner.  "Hils  is  the  Amer- 
ican tradition  and  must  be  adhered  to. 
Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomor- 
row marks  the  13th  annual  nationwide 
observance  (rf  Law  Day  U.S.A.  This  tra- 
dition originated  In  1958,  when  President 
Elsenhower  issued  a  proclamation  estab- 
lishing May  1  of  each  year  as  Law  Day 
XJSJl. 

Law  Day  is  sponsored  by  the  American 
Bar  Association  in  cooperation  with  1,500 
State  and  local  bar  associations,  and 
with  the  endorsement  of  many  national 
organizations.  Tlirough  the  efforts  of 
these  and  other  interested  groups,  thou- 
sands of  Law  Day  programs  and  activi- 
ties are  held  throughout  the  country  on 
or  near  the  first  of  May.  These  include 
addresses,  school  assemblies,  courthouse 
tours,  essay  contests,  television  and  radio 
shows,  and  dramatic  presentations. 

The  purposes  of  Law  Day  are  both 
educational  and  patriotic.  It  is  not  a 
'lawyers  day,"  It  Is  an  occasion  for  hon- 
oring the  place  of  law  in  American  life. 
For  this  reason,  all  Law  Day  activities 
have  four  basic  purposes:  First,  to  foster 
respect  for  law  and  an  understanding  of 
Its  essential  plstce  In  American  life;  sec- 
ond, to  encourage  citizen  support  of  law 
observance  and  law  enforcement;  third, 
to  advance  equality  and  Justice  under  the 
law;  and  fourth,  to  point  up  the  contrast 
between  freedom  under  law  in  the  United 
States  and  governmental  tyranny  in 
Communist  nations. 

The  Law  Day  theme  this  year  Is 
"Law-Bridge  to  Justice."  This  theme  is 
Incorporated  in  billboard  posters,  news- 
paper advertising,  window  display  cards, 
and  other  Informational  and  edueati<mal 
materials  relating  tc  the  observance  of 
Law  Day.  The  theme  was  sdeeted  for  its 
timeliness,  and  I  think  rightly  so.  In  to- 
day's world  of  public  disorder,  rising 
crime,  and  social  unrest,  this  year's  Law 
Day  theme  serves  to  remind  all  Ameri- 
cans that  equal  Justice  and  equal  oppor- 
tunity dqtend  on  the  individual  as  wdl 
as  the  law.  It  reminds  us  that  although 
the  prlndples  at  Justioe  are  rooted  In 
natural  law,  and  the  standards  of  Justice 
are  codified  In  law  books,  ttie  achieve- 
ment of  Jtisttee  depends  In  large  measure 
on  the  wUUniness  of  every  Amerlean  to 
aeoepi  tbe  spirit  and  the  letter  of  ttM 
law.  and  to  apply  It  In  his  rdationship 
wlthottasrs. 

Oar  Nattaa  Is.  and  hopefully  will  ooo- 
tlnuo  Id  bo.  a  wurfwrtamA  of  laws  and 
not  of  BSD— but  tot  VB  not  for««t  that 

oar   lawB. 
It  to  ftttlBC  that  «• 
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DEMOCRAT  LAUDS  MITCHELL 

(Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr  ANDERSON  of  Illinois  Mr. 
Speaker,  while  newspapers  tend  to  re- 
serve their  front  pages  for  stories  of  con- 
flict, criticism,  and  catastrophe,  they  do. 
from  time  to  time,  manage  to  find  room 
on  the  inside  pages  for  items  which  may 
not  sell  newspapers,  but  which  do  indi- 
cate that  not  all  news  is  bad  news. 

Today's  New  York  Times  carried  one 
such  item  tucked  away  on  page  31.  Even 
then  the  item  was  given  a  subordinate 
position  on  the  page  to  another  story 
with  a  bolder  headline  proclaiming  Dem- 
ocratic criticism  of  the  administration 
Nevertheless,  my  new  bifocals  managed 
to  pick  up  the  tiny  little  headline  which 
read:  "Outgoing  Democrat  Lauds  Mitch- 
ell for  Crime  Fight."  The  thought  oc- 
curred to  me  as  I  read  on  that  tliis  was 
actually  more  newsworthy  than  the  story 
above  which  earned  the  bigger  headline, 
even  though  it  was  just  another  dog- 
bites-man  story:  for  here  was  a  dog-pets- 
man  story.  It  told  of  a  Democrat.  Mr. 
Charles  H.  Rogovin.  who  has  served  as 
head  of  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration  in  the  Department  of 
Justice,  and,  although  he  was  resigning, 
he  was  giving  his  boss.  Attorney  General 
Mitchell,  praise  for  his  antlcrime  efforts. 
In  Mr.  Rogovin 's  words: 

111  give  this  Buui  cradlt.  Mltciiell  tuu  a 
higb  level  of  credibility  In  l*w  eDforoeiDent 
und  la  tbe  organized  crime  fight.  There  i  • 
better  coordinated  lystem  against  organized 
crime  now  than  ever  before. 

I  want  to  commend  Mr.  Rogovin  for 

this  display  of  candor  and  courage :  most 
resignations  are  usually  accompanied  by 
statements  of  bittemessr  hostility  and 
recrlmlnatioo.  Yet  here  was  a  man  who 
was  willing  to  give  credit  where  credit 
was  due.  despite  the  circumstances  sur- 
rounding his  statement.  I  think  this  is  a 
real  tribute  to  Attorney  General  Mitchell 
and  his  team  at  Justice  who  are  crack- 
ing down  on  crime.  The  article  follows: 

OuTOODta  Dkmocbat  Lainw  Mitchklx.  roa 


Washikcton.  April  39. — Charlea  H.  Rcgo- 
Tln.  a  Dexnocrat  who  la  resigning  hia  Justice 
Department  Job  over  poUcy  and  personal 
differences,  nonetheless  gave  Attorney  Oen- 
eral  John  N.  Mitchell  today  high  praise  for 
the  Oovemment  s  crackdown  on  organized 
crime. 

Mx.  Rogovin.  39  years  old,  who  resigned  last 
month  effective  June  1  as  hesMl  of  the  Law 
Enfco'cement  Assistance  Administration, 
said: 

"111  give  this  man  credit.  Mitchell  has  a 
high  level  of  credlblUty  in  law  enforcement 
and  In  the  organized  crime  fight." 

"There's  a  better  coordinated  system 
against  organized  crime  now  than  ever  be- 
fore," Mr.  Bogovln  said.  "WeTe  stUl  not  win- 
ning yet.  but  we're  not  losing  as  badly  t» 
we  were." 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  OP  LAW- 
RENCE J.  HOGAN  AND  NORA  E. 
HOGAN,  HIS  WIFE,  APRIL  30.  1970 

<Mr.  HOGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 


Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr  Speaker.  I  have  al- 
wa>-s  felt  that  a  Congressman  should 
make  a  full  disclosure  concerning  his 
financial  holdings  and  status.  On  April 
30.  1969.  I  filed  a  financial  sUtement  in 
the  CoNcKESsiONAL  RxcoRD  and  I  propoee 
to  do  so  herewith  as  of  April  30,  1970. 
Since  that  time.  I  have  di-sposed  of  the 
company  I  formerly  operated,  Larry 
Hogan  Associates.  Inc 

I  insert  a  detailed  report  in  the  Record 
at  this  point : 

F^nannal   ^tatfment    of   Latrrrnre   J     Hogan 
and  Nora  E    Hogan   h\i  in/p,  April  30.  1970 
.Assets: 

Cash  (see  schedule  A) tl5  784  0« 

Investments  (see  schedule  B) . .  7.  200  00 
Real  estate  (see  schedule  C) ...  161.800  00 
Auton>obiles: 

1»6»  Oldsmobile 3.700  00 

1968    Mustang 1.500  00 

Household  furnishings 7.  000  00 

Total  assets 198.984  08 

UabUitles 
Account    payable    (miscellane- 
ous)     ._       I.2O0  00 

Central     National     Bank     (car 

loan*    3.88690 

Mortgages  (see  schedule  D) 79.793  58 

Total  liabilities 84.079  48 

Net  worth 113.904  58 

SCHEDULT    A     CASH 

Loyola   FVderal   Savings   &   Loan 

(savings  account)    1,180.64 

Columbia  Pederal  Savlnfs  M  Loan 

(saving    account)     1.176.74 

Enterprise  Federal  Savings  (sav- 
ings account)    391   58 

Congressional  Employees  Federal 

Credit  Union 1.402  94 

Central  National  Bank  of  Mary- 
land (checking  account) 50.00 

Maryland  National  Bank  (check- 
ing aooount) 120  00 

Sergeant     at      Arms      (checking 

account)   1,694.38 

CtLsh  on  hand 150  00 

Accounts  receivable 9,717.78 

Totai 15,7S4.0e 

SCHBnTLS    B.    INTSBTMKMTa 

Central  National  Bank  o<  Mary- 
land  stock   7,30000 

SCHCDUX^    C.    BXAL    ISTAn 

Town  house.  Ocean  City,  Md 60.000  00 

Cabin.  Lake  Jackaon,  Va g.  000.  00 

(Bouse,  present  rrsi fiance)  LABd- 

over.  Md 66.000  00 

94.6     acres.    Alleghany     County. 

Md 38,800.00 

Apartment,  Ocean  City.  Md 30,000.00 

Total   161,800.00 


SCHEOTTIX    D.    MOtTOSGn 

Town  bouse,  Oc«an  City,  Md 33.850  38 

House.  Landover,  Md 88.  S37.  83 

94.6    acres.    Alleghany    County. 

Md   4.081  00 

Apartment.  Ocean  City,  Md 14.633.68 

ToUl 79.793.58 


SUPPORT  THE  PRESIDENT 

(Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
many  of  the  comments  directed  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  yesterday 


were,  in  my  Judgment,  untimely,  ill- 
advised,  irrational,  and  uncalled  for. 

In  this  time  of  crisis,  it  seems  only  fit- 
ting and  proper  that  we  extend  to  Pi-esi- 
dent  Nixon  the  same  thoughtful  con- 
sideration the  Congress  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  extended  to  President  Eisen- 
hower during  the  U-2  crisis,  to  President 
Kennedy  dunng  the  Cuban  crisis,  and  to 
President  Johnson  during  the  ciisLs  In 
Dallas. 

Today,  the  hea\'y  burden  of  decision, 
action,  and  responsibility  rests  solely  and 
squarely  on  the  shoulilers  of  Just  one 
man— the  President  of  the  United  Sutes. 
Let  those  who  do  not  share  that  respon- 
sibility and  those  who  do  not  have  access 
to  all  the  facts  remember  well  the  words 
of  H  L.  Mencken  who  said : 

For  every  human  problem  there  Is  a  solu- 
tion which  Is  simple,  neat  and  wrong 

As  one  Member  of  Congress.  I  am  to- 
day asking  the  people  I  represent  to  re- 
main calm  and  to  consider  carefully 
these  obvious  overreactlons  to  the  pres- 
ent emergency  in  Southeast  Asia. 


RESOLUTION    ON    CAMBODIA 

(Mr.  TIERNAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  to- 
day reintroducing  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion urging  the  President  to  consult  with 
and  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  Con- 
gress before  any  further  steps  are  taken 
concerning  Cambodia.  Cosigning  this  res- 
olution with  me  are  Mr.  Contz,  Mr. 
Moss,  Mr.  Farbstkin.  Mr.  O'Neill  of 
Massachusetts.  Mr.  Byrne  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Mr.  Addabbo.  Mr.  Kyios.  Mr. 
Powell,  and  Mr.  Burke  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

Since  I  first  introduced  this  resolution 
1  week  ago.  the  news  has  been  filled  each 
day  with  increasingly  pessimistic  reports 
on  our  involvement  in  Cambodia.  The 
need  for  this  resolution  becomes  more 
evident  by  the  hour.  I  urge  that  the  Con- 
gress act  immediately. 

The  resolution  follows: 


H-  Cow. 

KeKlved  by  the  Bouse  of  Sepretentativet 
{the  Senate  concurring).  That  It  Is  the  sease 
of  the  Congress  that  the  President  consult 
with  and  abide  by  the  decision  of  th«  Con- 
gress before  any  further  steps  are  taken  con- 
cerning Cambodia. 


APOLLO  13  REVIEW  BOARD 

(Mr.  MILLER  of  California  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  Just  received  a  memoran- 
dum in  my  ofBce  relative  to  the  work  of 
the  Apollo  13  Review  Board.  NASA  has 
set  up  a  very  competent  group  of  engi- 
neers to  study  this  matter  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics  has 
assigned  one  of  its  very  fine  engineers 
who  has  been  accepted  by  NASA  to  act 
as  an  observer. 

In  his  first  report  to  me  he  states  as 
follows: 

The  Apollo  13  Review  Board  has  been  in 
continuous  operation  since  April  23.  1970. 
In  addition  to  the  Review  Board  activity,  an 
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Apollo  13  team  led  by  Astronaut  James  Mc- 
Dlvltt  has  been  conducting  studies,  analyses, 
and  tests  of  all  aspects  of  the  Apollo  13  acci- 
dent. The  Apollo  13  team  is  cooperating  fuUy 
and  working  dally  with  the  Review  Boetfd, 
As  an  observer  to  the  Board,  I  have  been 
given  full  access  to  all  Information,  all  meet- 
ings, and  treated  as  a  part  of  the  Review 
Board. 

The  Review  Board  has  established  four 
panels  to  examine  various  aspects  of  the 
accident,  reporting  to  specific  members  of 
the  Board  for  dlrecUon  and  guidance.  At 
this  point  in  time  excellent  progress  has 
been  made  In  idenUfylng  the  nature  of  the 
accident  and  beginning  to  establish  what  will 
be  required  to  fix  the  equipment  for  future 
nights. 

I  plan  to  return  to  Houston  today  to  con- 
tinue working  with  the  Board. 


LAW  DAY.    U.S.A.— 1970 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  CoRMAN)  Is  recognized  for  60 
minutes. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
asked  for  this  special  order  so  that  once 
again,  as  we  do  each  year  on  May  1, 
Law  Day.  TJ.SJi..  may  be  observed  In  the 
House  of  Representatives.  I  thank  those 
of  my  colleagues  who  have  Joined  with 
me  in  this  observance. 

This  year,  the  13th  annual  commem- 
oration of  Law  Day  begins  a  new  decade 
of  public  recognition  of  the  rule  of  law 
and  its  place  In  American  society.  To 
open  the  decade  of  the  1970's,  the  theme 
of  this  year's  observance — law — bridge  to 
Justice — has  been  chosen  for  its  relevance 
to  the  problems  of  the  present:  To  em- 
phasize that  the  law  is  in  fact  a  bridge 
for  reaching  social  goals  and  for  resolv- 
ing grievances ;  and  to  remind  the  Amer- 
icsm  people  that  equality  and  Justice  for 
all  Americans  is  the  objective  toward 
which  our  entire  system  of  law  is  directed 
and  dedicated. 

Law  Day  1970  finds  us  In  difficulty  as 
we  strive  toward  this  objective.  There  are 
many  sources  of  the  difficulty,  many 
points  of  confusion,  many  prlckllngs  of 
doubt.  But,  prominent  among  these 
sources  is  that  for  the  first  time  In  the 
memory  of  most  of  us  there  Is  widespread 
doubt  abroad  In  the  land  about  the  rule 
of  law. 

While  this  doubt  finds  expression  in 
many  ways  and  among  varied  groups,  it 
Is  gravest  among  our  Negro  citizens,  who 
find  themselves  wondering  about  the 
efficacy  of  law  to  guarantee  them  the 
same  basic  rights  that  white  Americans 
have.  Black  citizens,  through  unbeliev- 
able provocation  and  abuse,  have  looked 
to  and  relied  on  the  law  to  achieve  their 
ends.  Brown  against  Board  of  Education 
was  but  the  beginning  of  thousands  of 
litigations  which  painfully  and  slowly 
inched  the  Nation  toward  realization  of 
equal  protection  of  the  laws  In  education, 
in  voting  rights,  in  public  facilities,  in 
housing,  and  the  like.  Yet,  the  evidence 
accumulates  daily  that  black  Americans 
are  being  abandoned  In  their  legal  strug- 
gles, consigned  to  the  "beck  of  the  bus" 
while  certain  political  leaders  pursue  po- 
Utical  success  through  the  weakening  of 
constitutional  guarantees. 

The  central  message  of  every  law  day 
is  that  a  Just  and  democratic  rule  of 
law    must    prevail    If    we    are   to   IlTe 


together  In  a  civilized  society  with  equal 
Justice  blanketing  the  land  to  encompass 
every  American,  regardless  of  race  or 
color.  This  concept  of  Justice  Is  inherent 
in  the  principles  our  founding  fathers 
formulated  as  the  fovmdatlon  of  the  de- 
mocracy they  created.  It  was  reaffirmed 
by  the  14th  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, but  somehow  the  concept,  as  a  vi- 
able force,  lost  Its  way  in  some  100  years 
of  Americsui  history. 

It  was  during  this  period  that  for  some 
Americans  the  rule  of  law  was  discarded 
and  equal  Justice  was  denied.  I  speak 
of  those  who  came  to  live  on  our  shores 
during  that  shameful  period  in  our  his- 
tory when  black  human  beings  were 
being  brought  here  to  be  bought  and  sold 
as  chattels,  and  who,  only  after  a  bitter 
civil  struggle,  were  given  constitutional 
status  as  free  men  and  women.  Yet,  in 
the  same  breath,  fulfillment  of  citizen- 
ship was  denied  to  them  and  two  Ameri- 
cas resulted:  one  for  white  Americans, 
one  for  black  Americans:  one  for  whom 
the  rule  of  law  applied,  the  other,  denied 
the  rule  of  law,  Uved  in  despair  and  deg- 
radation because  of  the  color  of  their 
skin.  It  was  only  In  the  past  two-thirds 
of  this  present  century  that  the  "bridge 
to  Justice"  began  to  have  meaning 
through  the  force  of  laws  passed  in  the 
Congress  and  through  the  leadership  of 
American  Presidents  during  those  years, 
As  an  active  particlptmt  In  the  enact- 
ment of  laws  against  racial  discrimina- 
tion, I  can  testify  that  no  more  descrip- 
tive phrase  than  "bridge  to  Justice"  can 
be  applied  to  the  landmark  measures 
Congress  has  added  to  the  United  States 
Code. 

Voting  rights,  from  the  meager  1957 
act  to  the  extremely  important  1965  act, 
now  being  extended,  have  been  protected 
and  enhanced  by  ever  increasingly  ef- 
fective laws,  so  that  black  citizens  are 
more  and  more  able  to  assert  themselves 
in  the  political  arena. 

Schools  have  been  opened  to  Negro 
children  by  a  combination  of  court  ac- 
tion and  the  withholding  of  Federal 
fimds,  as  authorized  in  the  1964  Civil 
Rights  Act.  The  objective  to  create  a 
single  school  system  in  which  every 
American  child  has  the  opportunity  to 
learn  to  his  highest  potential  has  re- 
ceived protection  In  basic  law. 

The  1964  act  has  opened  up  public  ac- 
commodations to  Negroes.  Now  they  can 
drink  a  cup  of  coffee  In  a  store  which  be- 
fore only  permitted  them  to  shop  there 
and  carry  out  They  have  access  to  res- 
taurants, movies,  and  swimming  pools. 
These  may  seem  mundane  to  many,  but 
if  you  have  been  denied  access  because 
of  the  color  of  your  skin,  the  eradication 
of  these  discriminations  is  terribly  sig- 
nificant. 

The  1968  Civil  Rights  Act  opened  up 
neighborhoods  and  suburbs  to  Negroes 
who  now  can  live  where  they  prefer  as 
long  as  they  can  afford  It.  The  ability  to 
afford  such  housing  is  a  significant  prob- 
lem for  some,  but  at  least  the  arbitrary 
barrier  of  color  in  housing  has  been  re- 
moved. 

We  have  seen,  as  in  the  1960's,  that  the 
combination  of  law  as  a  bridge  to  jus- 
tice, and  vigorous,  essential  leadership 
at  the  highest  levels  of  Government  Is  a 
potent  force  for  the  protecticHi  of  civil 


rights  for  black  Americans.  We  are  dis- 
turbed that  the  decade  of  the  1970's— 
actually  beginning  in  January  1969— 
has  seen  the  erosion  of  th«>se  rights  by 
the  quality  of  lesulershlp  provided  by  the 
highest  elected  officials  of  this  Oovem- 
ment and  characterized  by  back  slid- 
ing, for  apparent  sectional  political  gain, 
of  every  civil  rights  statute  passed  by 
Congress. 

We  who  make  the  laws  of  this  Nation 
must  guard  against  such  erosions,  not 
only  to  support  the  cause  of  black  Ameri- 
cans, but  for  the  protection  of  every 
American  right  given  to  us  as  a  precious 
legacy  from  the  Constitution.  To  weaken 
the  rights  of  one  single  American,  black 
or  white,  will  undermine  the  rights  of 
every  American.  To  permit  equal  Justice 
under  law  for  only  some  Americans,  will 
in  the  end  destroy  America. 

On  Law  Day  1970,  we  do  not  look  upon 
a  fully  developed,  perfect  system  of  Jus- 
tice. We  recognize  that  we  have  a  fallible, 
human  system  to  which  we  must  adhere 
even  while  we  try  to  improve  It.  But,  its 
basic  tenets  must  be  left  Intact  as  we  do 
so.  Therein  lies  the  shield  against  tyr- 
anny and  thereir.  lies  the  bridge  to 
justice. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
President  Abraham  Lincoln  preached 
"reverence  for  law"  because  he  knew  It 
to  be  the  foundation  stone  of  an  orderly 

When  Lincoln  spoke  of  the  law,  he 
spoke  not  only  of  an  orderly  society  but 
a  just  society,  for  Tilnr^ln  was  a  Just 
man.  But  Lincoln  also  knew  that  unless 
reverence  for  law  was  "the  political  re- 
ligion of  the  Nation"  there  could  be  no 
justice  among  the  people  of  America. 

This  is  what  President  Dwlght  Eisen- 
hower had  In  mind  when  he  sig:ned  a 
resolution  proclaiming  May  1  as  "Law 
Day"  11  years  ago. 

Said  the  resolution  of  Law  Day: 

It  is  set  aside  as  a  special  day  of  celebra- 
tion by  the  American  people  in  appreciation 
of  their  liberties  and  the  afflimatlon  of  their 
loyalty  to  the  United  States  of  America:  of 
their  rededlcatlon  to  the  Ideals  of  equaUty 
and  justice  undw  law  tn  their  relations  with 
each  other  as  w^  as  with  other  nations: 
and  for  the  cultlvatlMi  of  that  respect  for 
law  which  is  so  vital  to  the  democratic  way 
of  Ufe. 

Note  that  the  resolution  cites  rever- 
ence for  the  law  as  being  directly  related 
to  an  appreciation  of  the  great  liberties 
which  the  American  pec^le  enjoy. 

It  is  also  especially  appropriate  in  this 
era  to  extol  the  Ideals  of  equality  and 
Justice  under  the  law.  The  bar  of  Justice 
must  be  locked  to  as  the  proper  aroia  for 
the  righting  of  wrongs  or  It  will  not  be 
looked  up  to  at  all. 

Those  of  us  who  prize  the  liberties 
with  which  Americans  are  blessed,  recog- 
nize that  respect  for  the  law  is  vital  to 
our  way  of  life.  We  recognize  the  right 
of  dissent  but  we  know,  too,  that  this 
right  can  be  abused  and  distorted. 

To  abuse  and  distort  the  right  of  dis- 
sent is  to  pervert  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  to  imdermine  the  sys- 
tem of  justice  which  is  the  foundation  of 
our  entire  governmental  structure. 

We  have  seen  the  concept  of  civil  dis- 
obedience distorted  in  our  Nation.  It  has 
been  distorted  to  Justify  violence  and 
anarchy. 
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Law  Day  has  special  significance  this 
year  because  it  points  up  the  danger  in 
the  philosophy  that  each  individual  may 
decide  for  himself  which  laws  he  will 
obey  amd  which  he  will  flout.  Widespread 
adherence  to  that  philosophy  will  destroy 
America. 

Let  us  dedicate  Law  Day  1970  to 
change — but  let  it  be  change  that  is  pro- 
duced through  discussion  and  reason, 
not  through  violence  and  anarchy.  We 
must  dedicate  our  lives  to  the  rule  of 
law  11  we  are  to  see  oiir  society  survive. 
Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased 
to  join  with  my  distinguished  friend  and 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  CoRJCAM).  In  noting  the  significance 
of  Law  Day.  1970. 

In  this  day  when  violence  Is  being 
widely  touted  as  an  acceptable  form  of 
political  -ction,  it  is  especially  important 
that  those  of  us  who  sympathize  with 
aome  of  the  goals  of  the  militant  ac- 
tivists make  clear  that  we  do  not  sym- 
pathize with  their  methods.  In  short, 
although  we  can  understand  the  urgency 
of  their  feelings,  we  cannot  endure  the 
resort  to  violence  as  an  acceptable  meana 
for  achieving  change.  The  reasons  for 
disavowing  violence  are  many.  But  there 
are  three  which  are  especially  important. 
Plrst.  violence  can  never  ultimately 
sticceed.  The  shortest  and  simplest  an- 
gwer  to  those  who  argue  that  "we  have 
tried  everything  else,  so  now  we  must 
resort  to  violence,"  is  violence  will  not 
bring  about  the  kind  of  changes  in  our 
society  which  most  of  those  who  ad- 
vocate it  say  they  want.  If  history  has 
taught  us  anything  about  the  nature  of 
L  violent  revolution,  it  is  surely  that  the 
reaction  and  repression  which  inevitably 
follow  in  the  wake  of  even  the  few  suc- 
cessful violent  revolutions  have  com- 
pletely viUated  the  original  purposes  of 
the  revolutionaries.  Violent  revolution  is 
,  a  political  tactic  which  inevitably  sub- 
averts  the  ends  which  it  is  used  to  achieve. 
Second,  violence  is  a  cowardly  tactic 
which  inevlUbly  results  in  the  Injury  or 
death  of  innocent  persons  and  in  the 
destruction  of  their  property.  A  recent 
tragedy  on  the  campus  of  Stanford  Uni- 
versity brought  this  lesson  forcefully 
to  me.  The  life  work  of  10  visiting  sehcd- 
ars  at  Stanford  was  destroyed  In  a  fire 
resulting  from  the  flrebombing  of  a 
camims  building.  Can  luiyone  really  be- 
lieve that  any  ultimate  good  can  come 
out  of  this  senseless  destruction  of  the 
intellectual  work  of  10  outstanding 
scholars?  How  craven  this  anonymous 
kind  of  violence  is.  How  wasteful.  And 
this  Is  merely  one  particularly  striking 
example  of  the  pointlessness  of  such 
anonymous  violence.  As  Mayor  John 
Lindsay  recently  emphasized,  these  cow- 
ardly tactics — inevitably  involving  In- 
Jury  and  destruction  to  the  innocent — 
can  never  produce  the  slightest  shred 
of  support  for  those  who  use  them  or  for 
their  cause. 

Finally,  violence  produces  a  reaction 
among  the  large  mass  of  uncommitted 
citizens  which  is  so  hostile  to  the  goals 
of  those  who  resort  to  violence,  that  the 
reaction  Itself  becomes  a  formidable  ob- 
stacle to  accomplishment  of  those  goals. 
Some  may  call  this  reaction  a  backlash. 
Others  may  consider  it  a  Justifiable  iden- 
tification of  illegitimate  means  with  un- 
worthy ends.  However  we  may  choose  to 


characterize  it.  the  public  revulsion 
which  political  violence  produces  will 
make  the  achievement  of  social  change 
just  that  much  more  difficult.  The  politi- 
cal goal  of  enfranchising  our  18-.  19-, 
and  20-year-old  citizens  is  an  excellent 
case  in  point.  If  the  House  does  ultimately 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendments  to  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  and  approve  18-year- 
old  voting,  it  will  certainly  be  in  spite  of. 
and  not  because  of.  the  violent  tactics 
of  youthful  militants.  Those  tactics  have 
made  the  job  of  securing  the  vote  for  all 
citizens  between  18  and  20  Just  that  much 
harder  to  accomplish  through  legitimate 
political  processes. 

What  this  observance  of  Law  Day. 
1970.  should  do  Is  to  remind  us  that  what 
"law"  really  represents  in  an  agreement 
to  abide  by  majority  judgments  until 
new  judgments  can  be  reached  by  proc- 
esses of  reasoned  debate  and  decision. 
This  will  require  of  each  of  us  a  resolve 
to  shun  the  beguiling  appeals  to  violence 
and  to  rededlcate  ourselves  to  the  process 
of  peaceful  change.  Often  this  rejection 
of  violent  methods  wUl  require  individ- 
ual acts  of  courage.  An  example  of  such 
Individual  courage  to  stand  against  the 
mob  was  recently  exhibited  at  Columbia 
University  in  a  situation  very  similar  to 
the  canipus  disturbances  at  Stanford  de- 
scribed earlier.  At  Columbia  there  was  a 
difference.  That  difference  was  one  stu- 
dent named  Eric  Brown.  His  story  was 
recently  told  in  a  story  in  the  New  Yorker 
magazine.  I  would  like  to  place  that  story 
in  the  Rkcord  at  this  point.  Perhaps  it 
shows  us  what  will  be  required  of  each 
of  us  if  the  recent  disturbing  trend  to- 
ward violent  political  methods  Is  to  be 
halted.  In  any  case,  it  is  a  poignant  Illus- 
tration of  what  one  man  can  accomplish 
Just  by  resolutely  standing  by  the  prin- 
ciple of  nonviolence.  I  believe  it  holds  a 
lesson  for  us  all. 

The  article  referred  to  follows: 

Baic  BmowN 

On  the  evening  of  laat  week's  antiwar 
demonstration ,  we  stepped  into  a  coffee  staop 
near  Columbl*  University  for  a  anack  and 
found  five  young  men  sitting  at  an  M-«haped 
counter  sipping  coffee.  Two  of  them  were 
policemen  In  uniform,  who  were  holding  riot 
helmeta  on  their  laps,  and  two  others,  who 
wore  headbands  and  a  variety  of  political 
buttons  on  the  lapels  of  Army  Jackets,  and 
were  sitting  directly  opposite  the  policemen, 
apparently  were  demonstrators.  The  fifth 
man.  who  was  sitting  next  to  the  policemen, 
had  a  neat  black  beard  and  was  wearing  a 
dark-brown  overcoat.  Addressing  the  police- 
men but  looking  over  at  the  two  demon- 
strators, this  man  said,  "Now  that  I've  been 
seen  with  you.  I've  blown  my  cover."  AU  five 
men  laughed  uneasily. 

"Don't  worry,  we  know  you  guys  a  mile 
away  anyway."  said  one  of  the  demonstra- 
tors, who  was  holding  a  daffodil  In  front  of 
bim  on  the  counter. 

"I'm  not  worried."  the  plalnclotheeman 
repUed.  Then  he  turned  to  the  uniformed 
policemen  and  said,  "Actually,  these  guys  are 
on  the  job  with  me."  and.  pointing  to  the 
daffodil,  he  added.  "That's  his  microphone." 
There  was  more  uneasy  laughter. 

We  left,  crossed  the  street,  and  entered 
the  campus.  As  we  approached  Low  Plasa, 
two  glrU  who  looked  about  fifteen  years  old 
wen  skipping  In  the  opposite  direction.  "We 
beard  two  shots,"  one  of  them  called  out  to 
us,  laughing. 

"Tbey  weren't  shots,"  a  young  man  toM 
tbem.  '"They  were  flrecraoksfs." 


■Anyway,  we're  not  going  back  in.  It  was 
scary,"  the  second  of  the  girls  said,  and  they 
continued  on  their  way. 

At  the  center  of  the  vast,  dimly  lit  Plaza — 
which  is  walled  on  four  sides  by  buildings 
of  monumental  proportions — a  crowd  of 
three  or  four  hundred  young  people  had 
gathered.  On-lookers  mingled  with  the  dem- 
onstrators. The  onlookers  appeared  Jittery 
and  apprehensive,  but  many  seemed  to  be 
trying  to  maintain  an  attitude  of  amused 
boredom.  "Nobody  takes  this  seriously."  one 
student  told  us.  "They're  Just  out  for  thrills. 
It's  a  kind  of  party  for  them."  Some  of  the 
demonstrators  wore  helmets,  and  a  num- 
ber of  tbem  carried  sticks  or  metal  pipes. 
Prom  several  of  them  we  learned  that  the 
demonstraUon  had  been  organized  by  a 
group  called  the  December  4  Movement,  or 
D4M.  In  order  to  precipitate  a  student  strike 
at  Columbia  with  the  aim  of  forcing  the 
University  to  pay  ball  money  for  the  Black 
Panthers  facing  trial  in  New  York.  No 
speeches  were  being  made,  and  the  crowd 
seemed  undecided  about  what  to  do. 

Some  of  Its  members  had  spilled  bottles 
containing  a  mixture  of  paint  and  chemicals 
that  gave  a  foul  smell,  and  the  whole  area 
was  pervaded  with  an  odor  like  that  of  vomit. 
Someone  set  a  small  American  flag  on  fire 
and  held  It  upon  a  long  cardboard  pole  as  It 
burned.  We  went  over  to  see  who  was  holding 
the  pole,  and  It  turned  out  to  be  a  little  girl 
who  looked  about  ten  years  old.  Several 
times,  people  at  the  edge  of  the  crowd  moved 
in  one  direction  or  another  chanting,  "Strike 
now!  Shut  It  down!"  or  "Power  to  the  peo- 
plel"  or  Just  "Power!  Power!  Power!,"  but 
the  bulk  of  the  crowd  did  not  follow  their 
lead.  Finally,  the  crowd  began  a  tour  of  the 
tjorders  of  the  Plaza.  Several  demonstrators 
threw  rocks  at  windows,  and  the  progress  of 
the  crowd  was  marked  by  the  sound  of  glass 
shattering  and  falling  on  the  stone  porches 
of  the  buildings.  At  the  rear  of  the  demon- 
stration, a  number  of  students  who  were 
wearing  Columbia  blazers  and  who  looked 
like  athletes  were  cracking  Jokes  about  the 
demonstrators  and  making  threatenmg  re- 
marks: "I'd  like  to  cream  a  couple  of  those 
punks!"  "I  wish  we  had  about  six  baseball 
bats  I"  "Baseball  bats  with  bombs  in  them!" 
When  a  demonstrator  threw  several  large 
rocks  at  a  lamp  and  missed  his  target  each 
time,  they  laughed  and  Jeered. 

The  demonstration  group — with  its  detrac- 
tors In  tow — now  began  to  move  toward 
Hamilton  Hall,  and  as  It  got  closer  the  dem- 
onstrators began  to  shout  slogans  and  ob- 
scenities and  to  give  Indian  war  whoopa 
When  they  drew  near  the  building,  rocks 
began  to  .fly  and  glass  to  shatter.  After  a  mo- 
ment, however,  the  rock-throwing  stopped. 
In  the  doorway  of  the  building,  a  tall  young 
man  in  a  lumber  Jacket  was  standing  with 
his  arms  folded  and  his  face  averted.  Some 
members  of  the  crowd  rushed  forward  to 
remonstrate  with  him.  Then  they  withdrew, 
but  other  flgures  darted  forward  and  hurled 
rocks  and  bottles  of  chemicals  and  paint. 
Several  bottles  hit  the  wall  above  the  young 
man,  and  pieces  of  glass  and  paint  splashed 
«lown  on  his  Jacket,  hands,  and  face.  One 
onlooker  said.  "Qod,  how  stupid!  He  Just 
wants  to  get  hurt."  But  several  other  on- 
lookers rushed  forward,  put  their  arms 
around  blm.  and  led  him  away  from  the 
btiildlng  as  he  clutched  mt  bis  eyes.  One  of 
them  shouted.  "Stop  throwing  rocks,  you 
bastards!"  Not  more  than  a  minute  later,  the 
same  young  man  returned  to  the  doorway  of 
the  building.  Again  onlookers  took  hold  of 
him  and  dragged  him  away.  When  they  re- 
leased him,  he  returned  once  more.  This 
time,  a  doaen  or  so  of  the  demonstrators 
came  forward,  and  the  roek-throwlng 
■topped.  We  heard  the  young  man  say,  "I 
Just  don't  think  you  should  break  the  win- 
dows. I  don't  Uke  what's  happening  to  the 
Panthers  or  what's  happened   in  Vietnam. 
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either,  but  the  University  Is  one  of  the  few 
places  that  are  trying  to  do  something  rela- 
tively nice  In  a  world  that's  not  very  pretty. 
It's  a  big.  helpless,  fumbling  anteater.  and 
It's  cowardly  to  attack  it.  I  dont  want  these 
buildings  wrecked,  and  I  don't  want  the  cops 
brought  on  the  campus,  and  the  only  way  I 
can  think  of  to  accomplish  that  Is  to  stand 
here." 

By  now,  twenty  or  thirty  demonstrators 
were  Jostling  around  him.  Many  of  them 
called  out  that  he  would  get  hurt  if  he  stood 
there,  and  others  told  him  that  the  reason 
he  was  there  was  that  he  wanted  to  be  a  "big 
hero"  and  that  he  was  on  an  "ego  trip."  Mean- 
while, however,  most  of  the  crowd  seemed  to 
lose  interest  in  Hamilton  Hall  and  drifted 
away  to  the  center  of  the  Plaza. 

Later  in  the  evening,  the  campus  security 
guards  were  called  out,  and  after  that  the 
city's  Tactical  Patrol  Force  was  called.  The 
students  smashed  more  windows  in  other 
buildings,  and  then  entered  the  student  cen- 
ter to  hold  a  meeting.  The  police  did  not 
attempt  to  enter  the  building,  and  the  dem- 
onstrators left  the  campus  quietly  when  their 
meeting  was  over. 

The  next  day.  we  went  to  talk  with  the 
young  man  who  tuul  stood  in  front  of  Ham- 
ilton Hall.  He  was  a  Junior  at  the  University, 
and  his  name  was  Eric  Brown.  We  asked  him 
If  he  belonged  to  any  political  organizations, 
and  he  answered.  "Oh.  no!  What  I  did  could 
not  have  worked  at  all  If  I  had  belonged  to 
an  organization.  It  had  to  l>e  si>ontaneous, 
and  it  had  to  be  nonviolent.  If  I  belonged  to 
an  organization,  it  would  give  the  demon- 
strators sometlilng  to  fight  against  with  the 
violent  methods  tbey  like  to  use.  I  Just  talked 
to  some  friends  about  It  and  then  decided  to 
do  it.  When  the  demonstrators  came  up  to 
me.  some  of  them  Jostled  me  and  pushed,  to 
try  to  start  a  fight.  But  if  I  had  fought  back. 
It  would  have  given  them  Jxist  what  they 
wanted.  When  young  men  get  in  a  situation 
like  this — and  I  know  I  am  Uke  this,  too^ 
they  tend  to  feel  that  the  issue  Is  Joined 
when  there  Is  a  violent  clash.  The  anti-rad- 
ical groups  hang  around  the  demonstration 
waiting  for  an  opportunity  for  direct  action. 
When  It  comes,  they  dont  have  to  think 
about  the  issues  anymore,  and  neither  do  the 
radicals.  The  fight  becomes  the  issue.  By 
flghtldfc,  I  would  have  given  everyone  some- 
thinffie  could  relate  to.  By  not  having  any- 
one to  fight  with,  they  were  forced  to  con- 
front themselves.  I  could  tell,  though,  that 
their  wanting  a  fight  was  just  a  tactic — 
somehow  they  didnt  seem  really  angry.  They 
dldnt  really  want  to  hurt  anyloody.  They 
wanted  to  face  something  they  expected  and 
oould  imderstand.  One  thing  ttiat  I  wasnt 
prepared  for  at  all  was  the  way  the  onlook- 
ers rushed  forward  to  shield  me  and  guide 
me  away — putting  themselves  In  danger.  At 
one  point,  a  very  big,  powerful  student  told 
these  humanitarian  students  to  leave  me 
alone  and  let  me  stand  there.  This  was  one 
confrontation  I  dldnt  exjject  at  all." 
'  We  asked  why  he  had  decided  to  make 
his  stand. 

"I'm  afraid  of  what's  going  to  happen 
In  this  country,"  he  answered.  "If  repression 
comes,  I'm  afraid  it's  going  to  be  very 
harsh — and  it  will  be  much  harsher  If  In- 
stitutions like  Columbia  have  been  destroyed. 
Did  you  read  the  sunmiary  of  a  C.B.S.  poll  In 
the  Times  saying  that  seventy-six  per  cent 
of  the  American  public  favored  some  abridg- 
ments of  the  Bill  of  Rights?  I  find  thU  very 
frightening.  And  then.  also.  I  simply  believe 
that  the  world  would  be  a  much  darker  place 
without  instltutlonfl  of  learning  where  peo- 
ple are  free  to  learn  what  tbey  want  and  read 
what  they  want  and  write  what  they  want. 
Even  In  their  own  terms,  I  dont  think  the 
radicals  gain  anything  by  smashing  windows 
at  Columbia.  I  think  the  extreme  radicals 
got  their  support  two  years  ago  l>ecause  they 
had  been  hvrt.  They  were  the  victims  of 
violent  oveneactlon  on  the  part  of  con- 


stituted authority.  But  now  they  are  com- 
mitting violence.  And  if  other  students 
simply  stand  up  and  oppose  them  Individual- 
ly and  non-vlolei)tly,  and  the  radicals  hurt 
the  other  students,  they  will  cancel  out  the 
origins  of  their  support.  Things  are  so  dlfflcult 
and  overwhelming  now  that  It's  hard  to 
think  anything  through.  But  I  think  It's  valid 
to  examine  one  thing,  one  part  of  what's 
going  on.  and  to  try  to  act  morally  within 
the  limits  of  what  you  understand,  even  if 
you  dont  know  the  Implications  for  interna- 
tional revolution,  or  the  historical  process 
or  something.  That  way,  you  gain  a  little 
peace  of  mind  and  enough  certainty  to  act." 

Mr.  CEDERBERQ.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
America  today  there  exists  the  belief, 
held  by  a  small  rebellious  minority,  that 
the  law  has  no  value  or  worth  as  an 
entity  in  itself.  They  hold  that  the  law's 
existence  is  wholly  dependent  upon  its 
ability  to  attain  justice.  This  group  as- 
serts that  the  law  is  merely  a  device 
and  not  an  end.  These  dissidents  claim 
that  the  law  is  not  the  only  means  to 
obtain  justice;  that  other  methods  will 
accomplish  the  same  goal. 

From  this  viewpoint  they  posit  that 
the  individual  has  the  right  to  break  any 
and  all  laws  which  he  feels  are  "unjust." 
They  believe  that  if  a  law  is  not  in  ac- 
cordance with  their  particular  concep- 
tion of  Justice  they  do  not  have  any  ob- 
ligation to  obey  it.  Because  a  law  seems 
to  them  unfair  or  contrary  to  their  po- 
litical views  they  assert  a  right  to  ignore 
it 

Let  me  repeat  what  I  stated  earlier. 
Thesp  people  do  not  feel  that  the  law  is 
the  sole  means  for  attaining  their  form 
of  justice.  They  contoid  that  any  and  all 
means — including  bombing  and  rioting — 
are  fair  tools  In  their  quest  for  a  "just" 
society.  They  contend  also  that  those 
who  would  break  our  laws  while  attempt- 
ing to  further  this  esoteric  goal  should 
be  granted  amnesty  from  criminal  prose- 
cution. In  other  words,  be  allowed  to  go 
unpunished  for  Illegal  actions  because 
their  intentions  were  good  at  the  time. 

Let  me  assure  you  that  I  neither  con- 
done this  line  of  reasoning  nor  those  who 
woxild  advocate  such  policy.  The  law 
does  have  value  in  Its  own  right.  It  is  not 
Just  a  device.  The  concept  of  Jtistice  has 
been  strived  for  and  debated  ever  since 
man  recognized  the  necessity  of  living  in 
society.  However,  for  the  number  of  years 
that  he  has  searched  for  the  meaning  of 
Justice — and  a  means  of  attaining  it — he 
has  come  up  with  about  as  many  conflict- 
ing answers.  Justice  Is  an  elusive  goal, 
something  that  men  continually  en- 
deavor to  imderstand  but  which  Is  at 
base  known  only  to  God. 

What  does  make  the  law  siqierior  to 
other  methods  of  striving  for  justice? 
Simply  because  it  allows  us  to  proceed 
In  an  orderly  manner — without  destroy- 
ing what  is  good  and  revered  in  our 
country— towswd  this  goal.  The  law 
gives  us  a  firm  structure  upon  which  we 
can  work  to  improve  our  Nation. 

If  a  law  is  considered  imjust  by  a 
group  of  people  they  can  work  toward 
changing  it  through  the  legal  system. 
The  CcmstituticHi  provides  ample  means 
for  correcting  injustices  within  the  Judi- 
cial process. 

Those  who  choose  to  work  from  outside 
the  law  risk  societal  ctmdemnation.  They 
must  be  made  to  realize  that  by  break- 


ing the  law  they  lay  themselves  «)en  to 
criminal  prosecution.  This  is  a  fact  real- 
ized not  only  by  those  of  us  who  support 
President  Nixon's  poUcy  of  law  and  or- 
der but  by  such  advocates  of  civil  dis- 
obedience as  Martin  Luther  King  and 
Mahatma  Gandhi. 

Justice  can  only  be  rightfully  attained 
through  lawful  procedures  accomplished 
in  an  orderly  manner.  This  is  the  Amer- 
ican tradition  and  must  be  adhered  to. 
Mr.  FLOWE31S.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomor- 
row marks  the  13th  annual  nationwide 
observance  of  Law  Day  U.S.A.  This  tra- 
dition originated  in  1958.  when  President 
Eisenhower  issued  a  proclamation  estab- 
lishing May  1  of  each  year  as  Law  Day 
U.S.A. 

Law  Day  is  spotvsored  by  the  American 
Bar  Association  in  cooperation  with  1,500 
State  and  local  bar  associations,  and 
with  the  endorsement  of  many  national 
organizations.  Through  the  efforts  of 
these  and  other  IntCTested  groups,  thou- 
sands of  Law  Day  programs  and  activi- 
ties are  held  throughout  the  country  on 
or  near  the  first  of  May.  These  include 
addresses,  school  assemblies,  courthouse 
tours,  essay  contests,  television  and  radio 
shows,  and  dramatic  presentations. 

The  purposes  of  Law  Day  are  both 
educational  and  patriotic.  It  Is  not  a 
"lawyers  day,"  it  is  an  occasion  for  hon- 
oring the  place  of  law  in  American  life. 
For  this  reason,  all  Law  Day  activities 
have  four  basic  purposes :  First,  to  foster 
respect  for  law  «md  an  understanding  of 
its  essential  place  in  American  life;  sec- 
ond, to  encourage  citizen  support  of  law 
observance  and  law  enforcement;  third, 
to  advance  equality  and  justice  under  the 
law;  and  fourth,  to  point  up  the  contrast 
between  freedom  under  law  in  the  United 
States  and  governmental  tyranny  In 
Communist  nations. 

The  Law  Day  theme  this  year  Is 
"Law — ^Bridge  to  Justice."  This  theme  is 
incorporated  in  billboard  posters,  news- 
paper advertising,  window  display  cards, 
and  other  informational  and  educational 
materials  relating  tc  the  observance  of 
Law  Day.  The  theme  was  selected  for  its 
timeliness,  and  I  think  rightly  so.  In  to- 
day's world  of  public  disorder,  rising 
crime,  and  social  unrest,  this  year's  Law 
Day  tlieme  serves  to  remind  all  Ameri- 
cans that  equal  justice  and  equal  oppor- 
tunity depend  on  the  individual  as  well 
as  the  law.  It  reminds  us  that  although 
tiie  principles  of  Justice  are  rooted  in 
natural  law,  and  the  standards  of  justice 
are  codified  in  law  books,  the  achieve- 
ment of  justice  depends  in  large  measure 
on  the  willingness  of  every  American  to 
accept  the  spirit  and  the  lettor  of  the 
law,  and  to  apply  it  in  his  relationship 
with  others. 

Our  Nation  is,  smd  hopefully  will  con- 
tinue to  be,  a  government  of  laws  and 
not  of  men— but  let  us  not  forget  that 
m«i  enforce  and  observe  our  laws. 
Therefore,  It  is  fitting  that  we  express 
our  deepest  appreciation  on  this  signifi- 
cant occasion  to  the  many  dedicated 
public  servants  in  law  enforcement  and 
also  to  the  millions  of  good,  solid,  or- 
dinary citizens  of  this  great  land  of  ours 
who  are  still  "square"  enough  to  obey  the 
law  in  their  daily  lives. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Law  Day, 
VS.fi.,  is  the  one  day  of  the  year  when 
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Americans  should  reflect  on  the  great 
heritage  of  our  country.  As  the  oldest 
surviving  democracy  in  the  world,  we 
should  Uke  special  pride  in  the  fact 
that  this  country's  ideals  of  freedom, 
equahty,  and  Justice  are  largely  a  prod- 
uct of  the  law. 

The  attempts  of  the  founders  of  our 
country  to  establish  a  constitution,  which 
vould  serve  as  a  living,  working  state- 
ment of  our  goals  and  ideals,  was  bold 
indeed.  And.  although  society  has 
changed  tremendously  since  1776.  our 
Constitution  has  managed  to  serve  as  a 
means  of  achieving  social  and  economic 
justice  through  orderly  change.  When 
Charles  Evans  Hughes  said  that  "the 
Judiciary  is  the  safeguard  of  our  liberty 
and  of  our  property  under  the  Constitu- 
tion." I  believe  he  also  expressed  the 
feelings  of  most  Americans. 

Today,  we  pay  special  tribute  to  that 
justice.  Yet.  recalling  the  great  legal 
history  of  our  country  is  only  a  small 
tribute  to  our  legal  system.  For  our  law 
presumes  the  need  for  continual  re- 
examination, so  that  we  might  evaluate 
its  ability  to  fulfill  our  goals  and  ideals. 
And  in  the  latter  sense,  the  law  serves 
one  basic  purpose — a  bridge  to  justice — 
and  embodies  the  hope  of  every  citizen — 
"Equal  Justice  Under  Law" — the  com- 
forting words  carved  on  the  front  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Spenker.  the  Court  °s  chamber  is 
considered,  "oat  of  the  most  magnifi- 
cent rooms  in  Washington,"  not  only 
because  of  its  great  physical  beauty,  but 
also  for  the  inspiring  panels  carved  in 
marble.  Several  remind  the  thousands  of 
people  who  visit  the  highest  court  in  the 
land  of  the  imiwrtance  of  law  m  a  coun- 
try where  freedom  not  only  flourishes, 
but  prevails. 

Depicted  on  the  east  wall  are:  "Maj- 
esty of  the  Law,"  "Safeguard  of  the 
Rights  of  the  People."  and  "The  De- 
fense of  Human  Rights. ' 

On  the  west  wall  Is.  "Justice," 
flanked  by  "Truth"  smd  "Wisdom." 

And  on  the  south  wall  are  several 
historical  lawgivers,  representing  Moses, 
Solomon,  Confucius,  and  others.  Also 
shown  on  the  north  wall — Mohammed, 
Blackstone,  Marshall.  The  virlt  and 
wisdom  of  the  law  is  felt  everywhere  In 
this  famous  building,  where  great  deci- 
sions have  been  made  for  our  people — 
ranging  from  "one  man,  one  vote,"  to 
the  historic  one  directing  the  desegrega- 
tion of  schools. 

Respect  and  execution  of  the  law  are 
vital  to  civilization  and  to  freedom  and 
Justice,  so  it  is  an  honor  for  me  to  again 
take  part  in  the  commemoration  of  Law 
Day.  UJSA. 

Yet,  Mr.  Speaker,  even  though  we 
should  remember  what  Anatole  Prance 
called  the  "majestic  equality"  of  the  law, 
we  must  also  be  aware  of  what  Eman- 
uel Swedenborg  wrote:  "Conscience  Is 
God's  presence  In  man."  For  if  we  ob- 
serve both  the  perfect  laws  of  Ood  and 
the  imperfect,  but  essential  laws  of  man, 
our  eternal  dream  of  tnie  justice  will 
finally  become  a  reality. 

Mr.  EILBERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  law  as  a 
bridge  to  justice  Is  an  apt  metaphor. 
Just  as  apt  would  be  to  say  a  barrier  to 
injustice  or  any  number  of  other  things. 
But  the  Important  point  we  must  bear 
In  mind  Is  not  the  catalog  of  phrases 


which  redtice  law  to  a  thing,  to  some- 
thing which  has  a  concrete  existence 
separate  and  apart  from  its  Institutional 
aspects,  but  rather  we  must  bear  In  mind 
that  law  and  the  advantage  and  the 
sanctity  of  law  remain  subject  to  our 
desires  and  whims  and  resolutions.  In 
other  words,  by  our  actions  and  our 
words  will  law  remain  a  vital  force  bind- 
ing us  together  and  providing  for  order 
and  progress;  any  failure  will  be  our 
failure;  any  shirking  will  be  our  shirking. 

Judge  Learned  Hand  once  wrote  that 
liberty  is  really  preserved  in  the  hearts 
of  men.  If  it  lives  there,  he  said,  no  coiirt 
need  protect  it.  If  it  dies  there,  no  court 
can  protect  it. 

With  all  due  respect  to  one  of  the 
greatest  men  who  ever  graced  the  Fed- 
e:  f.1  Bench.  I  suspect  there  is  much  more 
metaphor  there  than  accuracy,  but  we 
must  never  forget  that  ultimately  he 
might  be  right. 

The  distinction  I  seek  to  draw  was 
suggested  by  news  of  Mie  of  those  recent 
polls  which  purported  to  show  that  more 
than  half  of  the  Americans  interviewed 
did  not  recognize  the  provisions  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights,  or  they  were  read  to  them 
and  varying  majorities  did  not  really  sub- 
scribe to  the  sentiments  expressed  there- 
in when  It  came  to  people  they  really 
disagreed  with.  Yet  the  courts  stand  as 
bulwarks.  The  recent  attempts  to  stran- 
gle sub  rosa  the  right  to  picket  in  front 
of  the  White  House  was  thwarted  by  a 
Federal  judge.  Put  to  a  vote.  I  suspect  a 
majority  of  Americans  might  well  think 
it  a  good  idea  to  keep  certain  elements — 
those  they  disagree  with— from  so  dis- 
porting themselves. 

After  all.  they  have  a  beacon  in  the 
present  Attorney  General  who  recently 
suggested  that  we  need  new  rules  to 
handle  marchers  and  picketers:  not 
those  from  the  American  Legion. 
Shrlners.  and  Lions,  of  course,  but  those 
who  march  and  picket  to  express  politi- 
cal beliefs. 

But  leaving  that  aside.  I  suggest  that 
in  such  matters  the  courts  can  and  will 
do  much  to  protect  basic  liberties  and 
rights  even  though  temporary  and  even 
permanent  majorities  can  be  found  to 
approve  the  restrictions.  That  Is  one 
strength  of  our  law.  It  Is  a  restriction  on 
majority  rule  at  times. 

Yet  in  the  long  run.  if  there  Is  a  pre- 
vailing trend  in  an  antillbertarlan  di- 
rection, if  there  is  strong  sentiment  for 
restrictions  of  political  and  civil  rights, 
the  courts  will  not  stand  in  the  way.  Mr. 
Dooley  may  very  well  have  been  right 
when  he  said  that,  of  course,  the  Su- 
preme Court  followed  the  election  re- 
turns. The  election  three  or  four  times 
back,  that  is. 

Thus  it  is  that  the  responsibility  Is 
ours  to  resist  expedient  moves  to  cxirb 
those  who  need  curbing,  to  insist  that 
even  with  those  whose  actions  wc  de- 
spise, the  bombers,  the  arsonists,  the 
terrorists,  we  turn  square  comers  and 
comply  with  constitutional  and  statu- 
tory procedures. 

The  responsibility  rests  upon  us  as 
legislators.  On  those  of  us  who  are  at- 
torneys there  rests  a  double  responsibil- 
ity. We  must  use  our  legal  training  and 
perspective  to  resist  unwise  legislation 
and  to  encourage  that  which  is  soimd 
and  constitutional.  But  in  our  nonlegls- 


lative  roles,  we  must  seek  to  curb  the 
spirit  manifested  recently  in  some  cir- 
cles to  denigrate  the  courts  and  their 
roles.  We  must  meet  In  the  intellectual 
marketplace  the  pernicious  doctrines 
spread  by  some  lawyers  and  some  liti- 
gants that  the  courts  are  no  more  than 
establishment  handmaidens  and  we 
must  oppose  these  doctrines  forcefully 
with  truth. 

But — a  most  important  but — as  law- 
yers, and  as  legislators,  we  must  act  to 
insure  that  what  we  oppose  these  doc- 
trines with  is  the  truth.  We  must  make 
sure  that  the  coiurts  of  this  country  are 
places  where  the  poor,  the  black,  tlie 
dissenter  can  get  a  fair  shake.  This  in- 
volves making  it  possible,  especially  on 
the  civil  side,  for  the  poor  to  have  access 
to  the  courts  so  that  their  grievances  can 
be  presented  for  a  legal  resolution.  One 
currently  glamorous — and  controver- 
sial— proposal  is  the  class  action  suit  by 
consiuners  and  the  poor  generally  who 
could  use  it  to  call  to  account  the  mer- 
chant who  fleeces  them,  the  absentee 
landlord,  and  the  many  others  who  prey 
on  poverty.  But  there  are  many  more 
mundane  things  as  well.  We  have  an 
ongoing  legal  services  program  which 
needs  strengthening.  We  must  do  some- 
thing about  filing  fees,  about  costs  over- 
all. We  must  do  more  to  reduce  the  enor- 
mous differences  having  money  and  not 
having  money  can  make  for  criminal 
defendants.  We  must  think  out  whether 
there  is  a  better  way  than  jail  for  the 
poor  and  fines  for  the  more  affluent. 

We  must  redesign  our  laws  and  our 
court  system  to  deal  with  many  of  the 
troubling  issues  of  the  day.  Environ- 
mental pollution  and  its  legal  conse- 
quences is  one  such  issue.  The  stagger- 
ing number  of  automobile  negligence 
cases  In  our  courts  is  another. 

In  short,  we  must  keep  tended  and 
strengthened  that  bridge  to  justice.  Law 
is  a  process,  a  living  thing.  It  promotes 
stability  and  invariably  leans  to  that 
which  is  established  and  vested.  It  can- 
not be  any  other  way  because  people 
must  be  able  to  base  the.r  conduct  and 
their  expectations  upon  predictability. 
But  law  need  not  be  and  Is  not  change- 
less. It  changes  in  many  ways  and  our 
responsibility  Is  ever  to  see  that  the 
change  is  resix>nsive  to  the  needs  of  our 
society  and  our  people. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  Is  it  pos- 
sible for  man  to  enjoy  hberty  under  law? 
That  is  the  classic  problem  of  the  free 
man. 

It  Is  possible  to  have  law  in  any  so- 
ciety, but  it  is  not  always  true  that  the 
existence  of  law  insures  liberty.  In  fact, 
history  shows  that  more  often  than  not. 
men  have  lived  under  laws  that  they  did 
not  make  themselves,  laws  which  denied 
liberty  rather  than  guaranteed  it. 

Law  in  a  free  society  has  the  task  of 
helping  assure  order  and  Justice,  but  at 
the  same  time  it  must  provide  for  in- 
dividual liberty.  A  democratic  govern- 
ment must  not  only  protect  society  from 
the  lawless,  but  protect  the  people  from 
the  excesses  of  government.  We  In  the 
United  States  today  are  confronted  with 
a  time  of  severe  testing  for  our  con- 
cepts of  law  and  liberty,  and  no  one 
can  be  certain  of  the  outcome.  It  may 
well  be  that  we  will  emerge  with  law  and 
order.  But  nq^freedom. 
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The  lines  are  perhaps  nowhere  more 
clearly  drawn  on  this  day  than  they  are 
at  New  Haven,  where  students  from  all 
over  the  Nation,  and  others  who  agree 
with  their  alms,  protest  the  trial  of  cer- 
tain members  of  the  Black  Panther 
Party,  for  the  alleged  murder  of  one 
Alex  Rackley,  who  was  also  a  member  of 
the  Black  Panthers.  Throughout  the 
week,  Yale  students  have  been  on  strike, 
and  the  question  has  been  mainly 
whether  or  not  order  could  be  preserved 
during  the  weekend.  It  is  more  than 
Ironic  that  one  of  the  first  incidents  re- 
ported this  week  was  a  suspicious  fire  in 
the  Yale  Law  Ubrary. 

The  students  have  accepted  the  theory 
that  there  is  a  nationwide  police  con- 
spiracy against  the  Panthers,  and  that 
no  member  of  that  revolutionary  party 
can  obtain  a  fair  trial  anywhere  in  the 
United  States. 

The  fact  is  that  a  great  many  Panthers 
have  been  killed — close  to  30  of  them— 
in  various  exchanges  with  police  forces 
across  the  land.  But  it  is  also  true  that 
members  of  the  party  openly  espouse 
violence  and  have  killed  policemen,  and 
it  is  difficult  to  know  how  many  of  them 
have  taken  up  the  challenge  and  been 
killed  for  their  pains. 

I  caimot  help  wondering,  as  the  pro- 
tests go  on  against  this  trial  and  other 
trials,  what  would  have  been  said  had 
white  thugs  tried  to  stop  the  trial  of 
James  Earl  Ray.  Would  these  same  stu- 
dents have  demanded  that  Justice  be 
done,  or  that  it  be  abandoned? 

In  each  case  a  black  man  lies  dead. 
In  each  case  miu-der  was  done  for  what 
would  seem  to  be  political  reasons.  Polit- 
ical assassination  is  the  complete  antith- 
esis to  liberty  under  law.  If  govern- 
ment is  to  take  place  in  an  atmosphere 
of  terror,  there  can  be  no  freedom,  for 
terror  and  free  government  are  com- 
pletely Incompatible.  Yet  we  are  told  by 
some  that  the  processes  of  Justice  must 
be  halted,  not  because  the  murder  of 
Alex  Rackley  was  any  less  despicable 
than  it  was— but  because  our  legal  insti- 
tutions cannot  assure  that  justice  will  be 
done  for  the  defendants. 

While  radicals  of  the  left  assume  that 
there  is  a  conspiracy  to  destroy  miUtant 
minorities,  radicals  of  the  right  assume 
that  there  is  a  conspiracy  of  lU-deflned 
origin  to  bring  about  anarchy  and  the 
collapse  of  our  Government. 

Both  sides  are  wrong.  In  the  middle 
stand  those  who  must  contend  with  these 
shrill  and  irrational  voices,  and  who 
must  somehow  attempt  to  assure  the 
continuation  of  liberty  under  law  despite 
those  who  on  the  one  hand  would  de- 
stroy it  because  they  do  not  understand 
it,  and  those  who  on  the  other  would 
destroy  it  because  they  do  not  know  how 
to  preserve  it. 

Law  is  not  only  imder  attack  from 
radicals  of  the  left  and  right,  but  Is  also 
threatened  by  the  burden  of  criminal  ac- 
tions that  have  nothing  to  do  with  po- 
litical concerns. 

The  poUce.  courts,  and  correctional  in- 
stitutions of  the  country  are  swamped  by 
enormous  increases  in  criminal  activity. 
Cities  all  over  the  land  are  suflering  from 
immense  crime  rates,  and  people  are  de- 


manding more  protection,  even  at  the 
risk  of  granting  the  Govenunent  vast 
new  powers  over  individuals,  power  that 
may  help  assure  order,  but  which  in  in- 
temperate hands  could  well  destroy  price- 
less individual  liberty. 

The  cry  for  order  is  understandable.  I 
have  myself  asked  the  Bexar  County 
grand  jury  to  study  the  alarming  rate  of 
crime  in  San  Antonio  and  what  might  be 
done  to  combat  it.  I  know  too  many  vic- 
tims of  criminal  action  and  too  many  de- 
tails about  the  crime  problem  not  to  be 
disturbed. 

For  example,  the  overall  rate  of  cnme 
In  the  San  Antonio  metropolitan  area  is 
higher  than  it  is  for  the  celebrated  "crime 
capital"  of  the  Washington  metropolitan 
area.  If  you  take  the  average  hundred 
thousand  residents  of  the  San  Antonio 
area,  3,487  of  them  wiU  have  in  a  year 
reported  a  criminal  complaint  to  the 
poUce.  In  Washington,  the  case  rate  for 
the  region  is  slightly  less  than  Uiat— 
3.416. 

Yet  in  San  Antonio,  which  has  a  far 
greater  geographical  au:«a  than  Wash- 
ington, we  have  only  743  policemen, 
versus  4,100— soon  to  be  5,000  for  Wash- 
ington. The  San  Antonio  Police  Depart- 
ment has  only  a  hundred  men  more  than 
the  Capitol  Police  force  that  protects  the 
Senate,  the  House,  and  the  Capitol  and 
its  environs. 

If  the  police  in  Washington,  who  have 
far  greater  numbers,  and  who  have  far 
less  groimd  to  cover  than  their  counter- 
parts in  San  Antonio  have — are  faced 
with  an  impossible  task,  then  where  does 
San  Antonio  &tand? 

It  may  well  be  that  in  certain  parts  of 
San  Antonio  there  is  no  law,  save  that  of 
the  strong  over  the  weak.  It  may  well  be 
that  law  as  you  and  I  know  it  does  not 
exist  at  all  for  some  citizens,  whose  lives 
are  threatened  and  whose  liberties  are 
curtailed  not  by  government,  but  by  the 
lack  of  governmental  protection  for 
them. 

Consider  the  case  of  a  neighborhood 
that  is  terrorized  by  gangs.  Normally, 
when  a  crime  occurs,  we  expect  that  wit- 
nesses will  report  it.  But  you  and  I  know 
that  this  will  not  always  happen,  because 
some  wltaxpsses  do  not  care,  others  do  not 
want  to  get  involved,  and  others  are  sim- 
ply afraid  of  the  consequences  of  becom- 
ing a  complainant  or  a  witness. 

I  personally  have  known  cases  of  peo- 
ple who  are  afraid  to  call  police  to  re- 
port serious  crimes,  because  they  have 
themselves  been  threatened  by  hoodlimis, 
or  because  their  families  have  been 
threatened.  These  people  know  how  few 
police  there  are,  and  have  good  reason  to 
be  afraid  for  their  own  lives  and  safety. 
And  so  they  live  In  terror,  and  the  very 
foundations  of  law  and  liberty  do  not 
exist  for  them. 

The  law  is  not  only  for  the  wealthy. 
People  have  a  right  to  legal  protection. 
The  courts  have  established  that  prin- 
ciple long  ago,  as  has  the  Constitution. 
Yet  the  fact  is  that  the  quality  of  Justice 
for  the  wealthy  is  not  the  same  as  it  Is 
for  the  poor. 

A  wealthy  defendant  can  make  ball, 
and  can  hire  an  attorney,  but  a  poor 
man  can  neither  post  bond  nor  hire  an 


attorney.  He  waits  his  day  In  court  In 
Jail,  guilty  or  irmocent,  and  deals  with  an 
attorney  whose  interest  in  him  may  be 
limited  or  nonexistent. 

A  man  of  education  and  experience  is 
not  likely  to  be  lost  in  the  legal  system, 
but  a  poor  and  ignorant  man  may  be 
lost.  It  is  not  tmknown  for  a  poor  man  to 
be  held  in  Jail  for  indefinite  periods  of 
time,  forgotten  by  the  police,  by  the 
courts,  by  the  prosecutors,  and  by  his 
own  attorney. 

For  such  persons,  law  is  far  more  a 
threat  than  a  guarantor  of  Justice. 

Seeing  what  happens  within  our  cities, 
knowing  that  the  most  frequent  victims 
of  crime  are  the  poor,  and  knowing  that 
more  criminal  defendants  are  poor  than 
wealthy,  one  has  to  ask  whether  law  and 
Justice  are  only  for  those  who  can  afford 
it. 

A  man  whose  store  is  threatened  may 
be  able  to  hire  a  private  policeman,  but  a 
poor  man  whose  home  is  subject  to  fre- 
quent attack  by  robbers  probably  is  im- 
able  to  defend  himself  at  all.  For  one,  law 
may  exist,  but  for  the  other  it  does  not. 
Which  of  these  men  can  claim  to  be  free? 
If  the  protection  of  law  is  not  ade- 
quate for  all  people  in  the  city,  and  if 
the  operation  of  the  legal  system  works 
better  for  those  who  have  money  than 
those  who  do  not.  it  is  easy  to  see  why 
some  citizens  perceive  law  in  one  way 
and  others  another.  The  fact  is  that  for 
some,  law.  the  bridge  to  Justice,  is  a  toU- 
way  whose  price  they  cannot  pay. 

Society  pays  a  heavy  price  when  Jus- 
tice is  not  available  to  all  citizens  on 
an  equal  basis. 

If  crime  is  ignored  because  it  Is  con- 
centrated in  the  west  side  of  San  An- 
tonio, the  whole  city  suffers.  Any  stu- 
dent of  police  statistics  can  destroy  the 
notion  that  crime  is  confined  to  any  one 
part  of  the  city.  The  victims  of  crime 
are  everywhere.  Moreover,  the  price  of 
crime  is  paid  not  Just  by  its  victims,  but 
by  all  of  society.  You  caimot  cheapen  the 
life  of  one  citizen  without  cheapening  the 
lives  of  sOl  citizens.  Liberty  curtailed  for 
some  endangers  the  liberty  of  all.  Jus- 
tice denied  some  threatens  the  denial  of 
justice  for  all. 

And  so  we  have  reason  to  be  concerned 
about  justice,  and  about  law,  reason  to 
be  concerned  about  the  future  of  liberty 
under  law,  for  we  know  that  there  can 
be  no  liberty  without  law. 

I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any  con- 
spiracy against  the  liberty  of  students, 
any  more  than  I  beUeve  that  there  is  a 
conspiracy  by  them  against  the  Govern- 
ment. But  at  the  same  time  I  do  not 
believe  that  we  can  be  satisfied  any- 
more than  they  can  that  our  legal  sys- 
tem does  in  fact  guarantee  justice  for 
aU. 

The  development  of  law  is  a  task  that 
can  never  end,  because  we  do  not  know 
for  certain  what  justice  is,  only  that  It 
is  not  attained  yet  for  everyone.  It  may 
well  be  that  Uberty  and  Justice  for  all 
is  a  goal  that  can  never  be  reached  by 
man.  The  only  certainty  is  that  when 
we  become  satisfied  that  the  law  is  per- 
fect, the  law  is  dead,  for  law  must  change 
as  society  itself  changes.  Clice  law  ceases 
to  deal  with  present,  existing  problems. 
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It  can  only  be  relevant  to  th«  p«st,  and 
thus  be  dead.  So  I  am  not  satisfied  that 
our  laws  and  legal  systems  are  perfect, 
and  believe  that  no  man  can  be  so  satis- 
fled. 

That  remarkable  Frenchman,  Alexis  de 
Tocqueville.  observed  in  Americans  a 
great  respect  for  the  law.  And  though 
more  than  a  century  has  passed  since  he 
wrote  about  this  country,  much  of  what 
he  wrote  is  as  alive  today  as  it  was  the 
dAy  he  set  it  down. 

Americans  respected  the  law  for  sev- 
eral reasons,  he  said.  For  one  thing,  even 
though  the  democratic  system  demanded 
what  he  called  the  "tyranny  of  the  ma- 
jority" the  minority  would  respect  the 
laws  because  they  themselves  might  be- 
come the  majority.  Moreover,  because  of 
the  Jury  sjrstem.  Americans  were  their 
o  vn  Judges,  and  so  had  a  deeper  under- 
standing of  the  law  than  citizens  in  lands 
where  there  were  no  Juries.  And  there 
was  a  general  pro«#erity.  so  that  there 
were  few  who  had  any  reas<Hi  to  revolt, 
and  since  majorities  could  change  and 
did  change,  laws  could  also  be  changed 
if  they  proved  onerous  or  unworkable. 

Some  of  his  observations  are  worthy 
of  quoting: 

Among  clTlllzed  nations,  only  tho«e  who 
have  nothing  to  lo«e  ever  revolt;  »nd  U  the 
laws  of  a  democracy  are  not  alwmyi  worthy 
of  respect,  they  are  always  respected;  for 
those  who  usually  Infringe  the  laws  cannot 
faU  to  obey  those  which  they  have  themselves 
made  and  by  which  they  are  benefited.  .  .  . 
Besides,  people  In  America  obey  the  law.  not 
only  because  It  Is  their  own  work,  but  because 
It  may  be  changed  If  It  U  harmful;  a  law  Is 
observed  first  because  It  Is  a  aelf-Unpoeed 
evU,  and  secondly.  It  Is  an  evil  of  transient 
duration. 

Today  the  continent  Is  filled,  as  it  wa» 
not  then,  and  today  our  Nation  is  In- 
volved in  an  impopular  war,  as  it  was  not 
then,  and  we  are  beset  by  problems  too 
numerous  to  mention  that  no  one  then 
could  imagine.  Yet  there  are  truths  to  be 
learned  from  De  Tocqueville  now.  as 
there  were  then. 

If  we  have  people  who  are  in  revolt 
because  they  have  nothing  to  lose,  that  is 
a  fault  that  can  be  reme<Med. 

If  we  have  laws  that  are  unjust  or  un- 
workable, that  too  can  be  remedied. 

And  If  Justice  la  denied  to  some,  we 
should  be  swift  to  see  that  the  failure  is 
corrected. 

But  this  can  be  done  only  as  long  as 
the  spirit  of  liberty  survives,  and  that  is 
a  spirit  that  demands  of  all  men  a  faith 
In  their  fellow  men,  a  faith  that  the  law 
of  free  men  will  produce  order  and  lib- 
erty, and  justice  as  well.  Lose  that  faith, 
and  set  free  the  forces  of  repression,  and 
the  very  roots  of  liberty  are  subject  to 
destruction. 

There  Is  no  reason  to  believe  that  Jus- 
tice can  be  either  commanded  or  ob- 
tained Ijy  crowds  of  vandals,  and  It  la  a 
certainty  that  legislation  cannot  take 
place  in  the  midst  of  street  warfare. 

If  a  few  seek  successfully  to  prevent  the 
operation  of  the  due  process  of  law,  can 
lynch  law  be  far  behind?  And  if  a  few 
seek  to  hinder  the  operation  of  duly  con- 
stituted courts,  with  all  the  elaborate 
p-otections  of  the  law  guaranteed  to  de- 
fendants, can  the  way  be  far  to  mob 
trials,  and  judgments  to  satisfy  the  thirst 
of  a  latter  day  La  Farge? 


Somewhere  between  those  who  seek 
to  halt  the  operation  of  legal  process,  and 
those  who  would  discard  it  altogether 
in  the  name  of  law  and  order  stand  those 
who  believe  in  reason.  If  there  is  indeed 
to  be  a  legal  bridge  to  Justice,  it  will  be 
erected  by  those  who  are  sane  enough 
and  brave  enough  to  see  beyond  the  storm 
of  the  moment,  and  who  have  the  cour- 
age of  their  convictions,  to  stand  for  law 
and  Justice,  both  at  the  same  time.  Not 
law  alone,  but  law  and  Justice  together, 
not  for  some,  but  for  all. 

Mr.  COUOHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
the  pleasure  today  to  speak  about  "Law 
Day  USA,"  a  day  which  the  Congress  has 
set  aside  as  "a  special  day  of  celebration 
by  the  American  people  in  appreciation 
of  their  liberties"  and  «w  an  occasion  for 
"rededication  to  the  ideals  of  equality 
and  Justice  imder  law. 

The  objectives  of  this  day  are  fourfold: 
that  is,  to  foster  respect  for  law  and 
understanding  of  its  essential  place  in 
American  life;  to  encourage  citizen  sup- 
port of  law  observance  and  law  enf oroe- 
ment:  to  advance  equality  and  Justice 
xmder  law ;  and  to  point  up  the  contrast 
between  freedom  under  law  in  the  United 
States  and  governmental  tyranny  under 
communism. 

This  is  also  a  day  when  every  American 
must  reevaluate  and  determine  his  In- 
dividual responsibilities  as  a  free  citizen, 
such  responslbillUes  as  the  duty  to  obey 
and  respect  the  law;  to  be  informed  on 
Issues  of  government  and  community 
welfare:  to  serve  and  defend  the  Nation; 
to  assist  agencies  of  law  enforcement ;  to 
practice  and  teach  the  principles  of  good 
citizenship  in  the  home  and  elsewhere; 
and  to  respect  the  rights  of  others. 

Therefore,  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  submit  a  si)eech  which 
wsis  given  by  Judge  Learned  Hand  on 
May  21,  1944,  In  Central  Park.  New  York 
City  which  expresses  so  eloquently  and 
movingly  his  feelings  on  "the  spirit  of 

Uberty." 

Thx  Spout  ov  Lmrrr 

(By  Judge  Learned  Hand) 
We  have  gathered  here  to  affirm  a  faith, 
a  faith  In  a  common  purpoee.  a  common  con- 
viction, a  common  devotion.  Some  of  us  have 
chosen  America  as  the  land  of  our  adopUon; 
the  rest  have  come  from  those  who  did  the 
same.  For  this  reason  we  have  some  right  to 
consider  ourselves  a  picked  group,  a  group 
of  those  who  had  the  courage  to  break  from 
the  past  and  brave  the  dangers  and  the  lone- 
liness of  a  suange  land.  What  was  the  object 
that  nerved  us,  or  those  who  went  before  us, 
to  this  choice?  We  eought  liberty,  freedom 
from  o|>pr««slon,  freedom  from  want,  freedom 
to  be  ourselves.  This  we  then  sought:   this 
we  now  believe  that  we  are  by  way  of  win- 
ning. What  do  we  mean  when  we  say  that 
first  of  all  we  seek  Uberty?  I  often  wonder 
whether  we  do  not  rest  our  hopes  too  much 
upon    constitutions,    upon    laws    and    upon 
courts.  These  are  false  hopes.  Liberty  Uea  In 
the  hearts  of  men  and  women;  when  It  dies 
there,  no  constitution,  no  law.  no  court  can 
save  It;  no  constitution,  no  law,  no  court  can 
even  do  much  to  help  It.  While  It  lies  there  It 
needs  no  constitution,  no  law.  no  court  to 
save  it.  And  what  Is  this  liberty  which  must 
lie  In  the  hearts  of  men  and  women?  It  Is  not 
the   ruthless,   the   unbridled  wlU;   it   U  not 
freedom  to  do  as  one  likes.  That  Is  the  denial 
of  Uberty,  and  leads  straight  to  lu  overthrow. 
A  society  In  which  men  recognize  no  check 
upon  their  freedom  soon  becomes  a  society 
where  freedom  Is  the  possession  of  only  a 
savage  few;  as  we  have  learned  to  our  sorrow. 


What  then  U  the  spirit  of  liberty?  I  can- 
not define  It;  I  can  only  UU  you  my  own 
faith.  The  spUlt  of  liberty  Is  the  spirit  which 
Is  not  too  sure  that  It  U  right;  the  spirit  of 
liberty  U  the  spirit  which  seeks  to  under- 
stand the  minds  of  other  men  and  women; 
the  spirit  of  Uberty  U  the  spirit  which  weighs 
their  Interests  alongside  Its  own  without 
bias;  the  spirit  of  liberty  remembers  that  not 
even  a  sparrow  falls  to  earth  unheeded;  the 
spirit  of  liberty  Is  the  spirit  of  Him  who, 
near  two  thousand  years  ago,  taught  man- 
kind that  lesson  it  has  never  learned,  but 
has  never  quite  forgotten;  that  there  may  bo 
a  kingdom  where  the  least  shall  be  heard  and 
considered  side  by  side  with  the  greatest. 
And  now  In  that  spirit,  that  spirit  of  an 
America  which  has  never  been,  and  which 
may  never  be;  nay.  which  never  wlU  be  ex- 
cept as  the  conscience  and  courage  of  Amer- 
icans create  It;  yet  In  the  spirit  of  that  Amer- 
ica which  lies  hidden  In  some  form  In  the 
aspirations  of  us  all;  In  the  spirit  of  that 
America  for  which  our  young  men  are  at 
this  moment  fighting  and  dying;  in  that 
spirit  of  Uberty  and  of  America  I  ask  you  to 
rise  and  with  me  pledge  oar  faith  in  the 
glorious  destiny  of  our  beloved  country. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomor- 
row. May  1,  people  all  across  the  United 
States,  and  particularly  those  cormected 
with  the  legal  profession,  will  be  partic- 
ipating in  the  thirteenth  annual  observ- 
ance of  Law  Day  U.S.A.  As  we  prepare 
for  this  observance,  I  think  that  Is  par- 
ticularly appropriate  for  those  of  us  who 
have  a  part  in  making  our  nation's  laws 
to  both  reflect  on  the  significance  of 
this  occasion  and  to  further  its  purpose 
of  Informing  our  citizens  of  the  role  of 
law  in  American  life. 

By  definition,  law  la  "all  the  rules  of 
conduct  established  and  enforced  by  the 
authority,  legislation,  or  custom  of  a 
given  community  or  other  group."  By  ap- 
plication, law  Is  much  more  tham  that. 
It  Is  the  cornerstone  of  our  entire  society 
and  the  freedoms  we  cherish.  Without  it, 
all  would  be  reduced  to  chaos.  As  stu- 
dents, one  of  the  first  things  we  learn 
about  our  country's  democratic  Institu- 
tions is  that  ours  is  a  government  of  laws, 
and  not  of  men.  That  is,  the  rights  and 
freedoms  which  we  enjoy  are  guaranteed 
and  protected  by  laws;  and  they  are  not 
dependent  upon  the  philosophy  or  will  of 
those  men  in  government  leadership 
positions  at  a  particular  moment  in  time 
Often  we  think  of  law  only  In  terms 
of  crime— when,  for  example,  a  law 
against  rape  or  murder  is  violated.  But 
the  law  is  much  more,  touching  every 
phase  of  our  daily  lives. 

The  homes  in  which  we  live  are  pro- 
tected from  unlawful  entry  by  others. 
The  cars  we  drive  to  work  as  well  as 
those  individuals  who  drive  them  are 
licensed  as  a  means  of  protecting  our 
lives.  Our  businesses  are  governed  by 
laws,  the  schools  our  children  attend 
must  meet  certain  standards.  Even  the 
food  we  eat  must  meet  health  standards 
laid  down  by  oiu-  State  and  Federal 
Governments.  By  law  we  pay  taxes  to 
support  our  schools,  build  roads,  hos- 
pitals and  imdertake  the  myriads  of 
governmental  functions. 

The  foremost  law  of  our  land  is,  of 
course,  the  Constitution.  Within  its 
framework  the  laws  which  protect  and 
maintain  the  liberty  of  our  society  are 
formed. 

Our  laws  serve  to  protect  and  support 
those  freedoms  won  over  hundreds  of 
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years.  If  these  laws  are  to  continue  their 
function,  then  we  must  support  them. 

It  Is  certainly  not  Inappropriate, 
therefore,  that  we  observe  Iaw  Day 
every  year.  On  the  contrary.  Law  Day 
ought  to  be  honored  every  day  in  our  so- 
ciety. The  observance  of  Law  Day  was 
first  proclaimed  by  President  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower  on  May  1, 1958,  and  has  been 
observed  on  that  date  every  year  since. 
In  1961,  by  a  joint  resolution  of  both 
Houses,  the  Congress  set  aside  May  1  as 
"a  special  day  of  celebration  by  the 
American  people  In  appreciation  of 
their  liberties"  and  as  a  day  for  "re- 
dedication  to  the  ideals  of  equality  and 
justice  under  law." 

Equality  and  Justice  under  law — these 
are  concepts  which  many  in  our  society 
seem  to  have  forgotten  lately. 

The  Individual  lawbreaker  has  always, 
regrettably,  been  an  element  In  our  so- 
ciety, but  in  recent  years,  we  have  seen 
large  groups,  not  only  students  juid  left- 
wing  liberals,  but  others  as  well,  take  to 
the  streets  in  violent  protest.  The  right 
to  dissent  Is  one  of  those  we  hold  so 
dear— a  right  protected  by  the  Constitu- 
tion and  one  which  differentiates  us  from 
Communist- dominated  nations  where 
citizens  cannot  express  their  dissatlsfac- 
tlOTi  with  laws  or  government.  But  the 
flaunting  of  our  laws  imder  the  guise  of 
dissent  cannot  be  tolerated. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  year's  Law  Day 
theme  is  particularly  relevant  In  dealing 
with  such  growing  dissent  in  our  coun- 
try. The  1970  theme  is  "Law — Bridge  to 
Justice."  In  the  words  of  the  National 
Law  Day  U.S-A.  Committee: 

The  theme  emphasizes  that  the  law  is  in 
fact  a  bridge  for  reaching  social  goals  and 
resolving  grievances  that  cause  divisions  In 
American  society. 

Indeed,  one  of  the  greatest  privileges 
of  American  citizens — and  one  which 
differentiates  them  from  most  of  the 
world's  people — is  their  ability — through 
their  elected  representatives — to  bring 
about  changes  in  our  Nation's  laws.  This 
privilege  seems  clearly  to  have  been  over- 
looked by  those  who  would  turn  to  dis- 
ruption and  violence  to  effect  changes  in 
our  society. 

The  fourfold  objectives  of  Law  Day,  in 
my  Judgment,  can  provide  a  basis  for 
the  return  of  law  and  order  to  our  streets. 

The  objectives  are:  First,  to  foster  re- 
spect for  law  and  understanding  of  its 
essential  place  In  American  life;  second, 
to  encom*age  citizen  support  of  law  ob- 
servance and  law  enforcement;  third,  to 
advance  equality  and  justice  under  law; 
and  fourth,  to  point  up  the  contrast  be- 
tween freedom  under  law  in  the  United 
States  and  governmental  tyranny  imder 
communism. 

Too  often,  I  fear,  we  take  the  law  too 
lightly.  In  our  daily  lives  we  tend  to 
overlook  minor  law  infractions  by  our- 
selves and  others.  But  these  laws  too, 
like  the  ones  which  outlaw  crimes  of 
violence,  for  example,  are  passed  for  the 
protection  of  our  lives  and  freedoms. 
They  too  must  be  observed. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  each  and 
every  individual  to  see  that  the  laws  of 
our  Nation  are  observed  while  they  re- 
main laws.  It  is  also  the  right  of  every 


Individual  to  work  toward  the  alteration 
of  unjust  laws  by  legal  means. 

Violence  in  the  streets  in  protest  of 
laws  solves  nothing. 

Our  Nation  has  achieved,  In  its  rela- 
tively brief  history,  what  no  other  nation 
in  the  history  of  the  world  has  achieved. 
There  appears  to  be  no  limit  to  our 
future  potential.  We  have  reached  the 
moon— we  can  go  farther.  We  have  con- 
quered formerly  dreaded  diseases — we 
will  conquer  still  others. 

We  have  created,  through  our  laws,  a 
free  nation  of  free  people.  This  we  must 
preserve  and  protect. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
a  year,  in  midspring,  we  set  aside  a  day 
to  rearticulate  our  devotion  to  the  rule 
of  equal  Justice  under  law.  It  is  a  day 
when  men  speak  of  liberty  and  freedom, 
a  day  when  they  examine  the  importance 
of  the  law  in  their  lives  and  trace  its 
development  and  attempt  to  plot  its 
course.  This  evaluation  and  time  of  res- 
olution is  especially  important  to  those 
of  us  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

Of  the  countless  speeches  that  will  be 
delivered  across  the  country  on  Law  Day 
U.S.A.,  many  will  be  pessimistic  in  tone. 
They  will  recapitulate  the  disturbing 
events  of  recent  years.  They  will  point 
an  accusing  finger  at  those  who  dissent, 
castigate  our  young  people,  bemoan  the 
lawlessness  of  our  recent  past  and  paint 
a  dark  and  perilous  future.  I  cannot 
agree  with  such  an  outlook.  I  will  stand 
up  with  those  who  express  unlimited 
confidence  in  the  American  system  of 
justice  and  the  American  people. 

The  foundation  of  our  system,  the 
U.S.  Constitution,  in  all  its  strength  and 
weaknesses  has  borne  up  imder  more 
trying  times  than  those  we  are  now  ex- 
periencing. It  Is  the  protective  shield  be- 
hind which  we  have  developed  as  a  great 
nation  without  sacrificing  our  Individual 
freedoms.  This  is  not  to  say  that  obedi- 
ence to  law  and  the  striving  toward 
justice  do  not  require  some  restrictions 
on  tiie  conduct  of  individuals.  If  all  men 
have  unrestricted  rights  to  engage  In  any 
conduct  that  suits  their  fancy,  obviously 
only  the  most  powerful  can  enjoy  com- 
plete freedom  and  the  weaker  none.  A 
society  of  free  men  can  exist  only  if  its 
individual  members  are  willing  to  pay 
the  price.  Intrinsic  in  our  right  to  free 
speech  is  our  responsibility  to  afford 
others  the  same  right;  inherent  in  our 
right  to  vote  is  the  duty  to  be  informed 
and  to  exercise  that  franchise.  Freedom 
is  not  free. 

Despite  the  seeming  slowness  of  our 
democratic  processes,  the  law  has  devel- 
oped tremendously  in  the  last  few  years. 
In  the  field  of  criminal  Justice,  for  ex- 
ample, the  courts  have  declared  that  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  the  accused 
has  the  assistance  of  an  attorney  can- 
not be  determined  by  whether  or  not  he 
has  the  money  to  pay  for  it.  The  courts 
have  ruled  too  that  an  individual  must 
be  accorded  privacy  and  not  be  subjected 
to  the  prsring  eye  and  ear  of  government 
agents.  The  Congress  has  enacted  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act,  which  is  designed  to  provide  much- 
needed  funds  to  help  the  States  fight 
crime  in  their  respective  jurisdictions. 


and  the  Bail  Reform  Act.  which  reaf- 
firmed our  belief  in  the  principles  that 
a  man  is  innocent  until  proven  gtiilty  and 
that  a  man  accused  of  a  crime  should 
have  his  freedom  before  a  trial  without 
the  onerous  burden  of  unreasonable  bail. 
In  the  area  of  civil  rights,  we  have 
progressed  even  further.  Beginning  with 
the  landmark  case  of  Brown  against 
Board  of  Education  we  have  taken  enor- 
mous strides  toward  eliminating  the 
second-class  citizenship  to  which  many 
Americans  had  been  relegated  since  the 
Civil  War.  No  longer  do  we  delude  our- 
selves with  the  myth  of  "separate  but 
equal."  No  longer  are  the  rights  of  citi- 
zens to  vote,  to  eat  in  public  restaurants, 
to  stay  in  hotels,  or  to  enjoy  recreational 
facilities  determined  by  the  color  of  his 
skin. 

We  have  put  men  on  the  moon  and 
brought  them  back.  Through  science  and 
technology  we  have  minimized  the  lim- 
itations of  time  and  distance  In  ccHnmu- 
nication.  transportation,  business,  and 
even  entertainment. 

But  perhaps  the  greatest  characteris- 
tic of  Americans  of  this  generation  is 
their  keen  awareness  of  the  social  prob- 
lems which  beset  this  Nation  and  their 
dedication  to  finding  the  right  solutions. 
We  have  recognized  that  crime  in  our 
cities  is  a  threat  to  the  freedom  of  all 
of  us.  We  see  drug  and  alcoholic  addic- 
tion as  a  plague.  We  demand  that  busi- 
ness be  held  to  account  for  any  sharp 
dealings  with  consumers.  We  know  that 
if  man  continues  to  squander  his  natural 
resources  the  American  environment  will 
be  unable  to  support  human  life.  We  are 
living  In  a  time  of  questioning,  a  time 
of  seeking  satisfactory  solutions. 

Although  impatient  citizens  demon- 
strate and  frequenUy  resort  to  violence, 
by  and  large  we  are  still  disciples  of  the 
rule  of  law.  We  believe  in  equal  justice 
imder  law.  If  Law  Day  UJ3-A.  is  to  mean 
anything  we  must  resolve  that  ours  will 
continue  to  be  a  society  in  which  law 
is  the  vehicle  and  bridge  to  justice. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
morrow. May  1,  is  Law  Day  XSSJl.  The 
purpose  of  Law  Day  is  to  dramatize  the 
values  Americans  derive  from  living  un- 
der a  system  of  public  laws  and  Inde- 
pendent courts.  As  such,  it  is  not  a  "law- 
yers day";  It  Is  an  occasion  for  all  Aij^r- 
icans  to  honor  the  role  of  law  In  our 
national  life. 

Law  Day  is  a  day  for  reminding  all 
citizens  of  the  rights  they  hold  under 
the  Constitution  and  the  Bill  of  Rights. 
It  is  also  a  day  for  citizens  to  carefully 
consider  their  individual  responsibilities 
as  free  citizens.  To  even  be  in  a  position 
to  think  about  these  responsibilities  is  a 
luxury  most  Americans  take  for  granted. 
Millions  of  people  throughout  the  world 
who  struggle  to  eke  out  a  meaningful 
existence  while  burdened  with  the  yoke 
of  communism  or  tyranny  would  sacri- 
fice almost  everything  for  Just  a  taste  of 
what  some  Americans  treat  so  cavalierly. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  theme  selected  for 
the  1970  observance  of  Law  Day  is 
•Law— Bridge  to  Justice."  I  think  this  is 
a  most  appropriate  theme. 

Today  as  never  before,  the  very  funda- 
mentals of  our  system  of  law  are  being 
questioned  by  radicals  and  other  social 
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malcontents.  These  Individuals  and  the 
organizations  behind  them  believe  that 
anarchy  and  revolution  provide  the 
bridge  to  Ji^tice.  not  law.  They  talk  in 
terms  of  only  obeying  laws  which  please 
them,  and  freely  disobeying  laws  that 
do  not.  Yet.  U  tnese  people  had  their 
way  and  our  system  of  laws  were  de- 
stroyed, where  would  an  Individual  turn 
to  protest  injustice?  What  standards 
would  be  employed  to  protect  individuals 
from  the  wrongful  actions  of  others? 
Who  would  decide  who  is  right  and  who 
is  not  right?  Who  would  decide  who 
should  go  free  and  who  should  be  im- 
prisoned? 

Our  Constitution  provides  an  answer 
that  has  proved  most  workable  for  sd- 
most  two  centuries.  I  say  moet  workable 
because  history  does  not  record  a  single 
example  of  a  country  or  society  that  has 
achieved  even  a  relative  approximation 
of  our  size,  complexity,  and  diversity; 
and  at  the  same  time  has  enjoyed  such 
a  relative  level  of  domestic  peace.  Justice. 
and  freedom  for  its  inhabitants. 

Under  our  form  of  government,  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Constitution,  tlie  legis- 
lative branch  is  charged  with  making  the 
laws,  the  executive  branch  is  charged 
with  administering  the  laws,  and  the  Ju- 
dicial branch  is  charged  with  enforcing 
the  laws.  On  the  basis  of  this  structure 
it  would  seem  to  me  that  If  individuals 
are  dissatisfied  with  the  way  our  present 
system  operates,  they  should  try  to 
change  it  through  law.  not  In  derogation 
of  Uw.  If  Justice  be  really  what  they  seek, 
then  I  would  suggest  that  Justice  could 
be  more  fully  rendered  In  the  courts 
rather  than  In  the  streets. 

We  live  In  an  open  society.  We  live 
in  a  free  society.  Those  who  are  dissatis- 
fied with  our  society  should  run  for 
elected  office  as  many  individuals  have 
done,  and  work  from  -within  society  as 
many  Individuals  are  doing.  I  believe 
this  to  be  the  only  way  In  which  the  con- 
cept of  Justice  can  be  retained  as  a  viable 
and  effective  force  In  America  today.  It 
Is  for  this  reason  that  I  hope  that  all 
those  who  participate  in  Law  Day  U.S.A. 
ceremonies  and  observances  this  year 
will  dwell  on  the  values  and  benefits  of 
our  system  of  laws  and  wherever  possible 
live  their  lives  and  actions  in  the  coming 
year  to  reflect  its  values  and  benefits. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow. 
May  1,  was  established  by  the  87th  Con- 
gress as  Law  I>ay.  giving  us.  as  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  another  opportunity  to 
reaffirm  our  belief  in  the  rule  of  law  be- 
stowed by  our  democratic  process  of  gov- 
ernment. 

Lawlessness,  such  as  we  have  witnessed 
in  the  last  few  years  since  demonstra- 
tions and  violent  uprisings  have  become 
the  "in"  ways  to  try  to  change  the  exist- 
ing order  of  things,  cannot  be  tolerated 
if  our  democratic  system  Is  to  continue. 
Laws  are  the  very  fibers  which  hold  a 
civilized  society  together  and.  while 
everyone  has  the  right  to  try  to  change 
the  laws  through  the  prescribed  legisla- 
tive process,  until  they  are  changed  laws 
must  be  obeyed  by  all  citizens. 

The  responsibility  for  abiding  by  the 
laws  of  our  system  brings  with  It  the 
concomitant  benefits  of  the  rights  ac- 
corded by  our  free  society  through  our 
system  of  Justice.  Justice  and  right  can 


only  be  achieved  through  an  acceptance 
of  law  and  responsibility. 

The  theme  of  this  year's  law  observ- 
ance is.  therefore,  a  most  appropriate 
one  for  the  problems  which  confront  us 
in  the  start  of  this  new  decade. 

"Law — Bridge  to  Justice  "  emphasizes 
that  a  system  of  impartial  adherence 
to  our  laws  is  the  only  real  way  to  pro- 
tect individual  Uberties  as  well  as  the 
rights  of  society  as  a  whole.  The  threads 
of  Jurisprudence  have  maintained  the 
function  of  nation-states  since  time  Im- 
memorial. 

Daniel  Webster,  the  eminent  lawyer  of 
early  America,  has  told  us  that — 

JusUc*  Is  tba  great  Interest  of  man  on 
earth  It  la  the  Ugament  which  holds  civil- 
ized beings  and  clvUlxed  nations  together. 
Wherever  her  temple  stands,  and  so  long  as 
It  U  duly  honored,  there  Is  a  loundatlon  lor 
social  security,  general  happiness,  and  the 
Improvement  and  progress  of  our  race.  And 
whoever  labors  on  this  edifice  with  useful- 
ness and  distinction,  whoever  clears  its 
foundations,  strengthens  Its  pillars,  adorns 
Its  entablatures,  or  contributes  to  raise  Its 
august  dome  still  higher  In  the  skies,  con- 
nects himself.  In  name,  and  fame,  and  char- 
acter, with  that  which  Is  and  must  be  as 
durable  as  the  frame  of  human  sodetj. 

America — once  so  great  Is  now  being 
torn  asunder  by  blind  revolutionaries 
who  contend  that  this  system,  which  has 
done  more  for  Individual  Uberty  than 
any  other  system  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  must  be  destroyed.  America's 
strength  has  been  that  we  have  abided 
by  the  rule  of  law  and  order  while  en- 
couraging peaceful  dissent  to  redress  In- 
justice. Constructive  dissent  stimulates 
us  to  Improve.  Citizens  have  the  right  to 
protest  peaceably  against  Injustice  and 
inequity,  but  we  should  also  protest  for 
America  when  she  Is  unjustly  belittled. 

Law  Day  1970— May  1— affords  all 
Americans  the  opportimity  to  demon- 
strate their  faith  in  the  system  of  gov- 
ernment which  allows  Ito  cltlaens  to 
protest. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  that  my  colleagues 
and,  indeed,  aU  Americans  will  not  allow 
this  opportimity  to  slip  by  but  will  In- 
stead stand  up  and  be  heard  in  praise  of 
what  America  offers — an  opportunity  to 
share  proportionately  In  the  rewards 
and  Joys  of  a  free  and  just  society  held 
together  by  the  "Structure  of  the  law, 

Mr.  DERWIN8KI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
Joining  the  commemoration  this  after- 
noon in  the  House  of  Law  Day  USA. 
and  I  strongly  believe  that  this  year's 
theme  "Law— Bridge  to  Justice'"  Is  a 
most  practical  and  related  theme. 

However,  It  Is  also  important  to  em- 
phasize to  traditional  observers  of  Law 
Day  In  the  United  States  the  applica- 
tion of  international  law,  especially  as  it 
pertains  to  U.S.  prisoners  of  war  and 
men  missing  in  action.  Therefore,  in 
addition  to  my  participation  in  this  spe- 
cial observance  of  Law  Day,  I  would  like 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  Members  the 
ol)6ervance  tomorrow  of  "An  Appeal  for 
International  Justice."  in  which  our  col- 
league. XJS.  Senator  Bob  Dole  of  Kan- 
sas, has  asked  for  our  participation. 

Law  and  order  is  not  a  political  slogan 
but  is  a  fundamental  American  vlrtoe 
that,  at  present,  is  very  much  in  the 
public  mind.  The  anarchists  of  the  day. 
the  new  leftists  who  are  abusing  our 


laws,  ridiculing  our  court  system,  and 
using  every  possible  means  to  produce 
anarchy  in  our  land,  must  be  effectively 
dealt  with  under  the  law. 

I  commend  my  colleagues  who  partici- 
pate in  this  observance. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
most  appropriate  on  the  eve  of  Law  Day 
V3Ji.  for  those  of  us  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  turn  our  attention 
to  our  system  of  Jurisprudence.  As  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress,  we  are  Members  of 
the  most  responsive  and  representative 
national  lawmaldng  body  known  to  man. 

Since  becoming  a  Member  of  this  body, 
I  have  been  most  concerned  about  the 
degeneration  of  our  democracy  due  to 
the  continuing  and  growing  disrespect 
for  the  law.  It  U  my  beUef ,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  freedom  and  civil  disobedience  are 
antithetical,  that  the  two  cannot  exist 
side  by  side  in  peace.  E:ach  is  dedicated  to 
the  destruction  of  the  other. 

The  people  of  this  country  have  ex- 
pressed themselves  through  their  elected 
represenUtlves,  at  the  SUte  and  local 
levels  as  well  as  the  national  level.  Speak- 
ing through  these  representatives,  they 
have  adopted  certain  standards  and  re- 
quirements to  guide  our  Nation  and  the 
actions  of  its  citizens.  If  we  believe  in 
these  laws,  then  it  follows  that  they 
must  be  enforced.  If  public  opinion  has 
changed  and  it  is  the  will  of  the  people 
that  certain  laws  be  changed,  then  those 
changes  can  be  made  through  their 
elected  representatives  and  through 
established,  orderly,  and  lawful  means. 

Until  the  people  have  changed  those 
laws  through  their  elected  representa- 
tives, however.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  laws 
must  be  enforced. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  em- 
phasis in  recent  months  and  years  on  the 
need  for  new  legislation  to  deal  with  the 
problem  of  crime  and  civil  disobedience. 
While  I  recognize  the  need  to  deal  with 
the  serious  problem  of  crime,  legislation 
provides  only  a  part  of  the  answer.  It  is 
my  feeling  that  the  enactment  of  new 
laws  is  not  the  best  solution  to  this  prob- 
lem. Our  Government  has,  and  must  con- 
tinue to,  rest  on  the  basic  belief  of  the 
consent  of  the  governed.  A  democracy  is 
based  on  the  belief  that  the  majority 
rules. 

Mr.  Speak -r.  we  can  enact  laws  from 
now  on  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  crime, 
but  it  will  never  be  brought  under  con- 
trol until  a  belief  in  and  respect  for  the 
laws  of  this  country  Is  reestablished.  We 
cannot  train  enough  police  to  enforce  all 
of  the  laws  of  this  country  at  all  levels 
of  government  unless  the  people  of  this 
coimtry  choose  to  respect  and  abide  by 
those  laws.  And  even  if  we  could  train 
enough  law  enforcement  officers,  a  police 
state  and  the  personal  freedoms  that  we 
all  love  are  not  compatible.  Those  who 
would  overthrow  our  form  of  government 
win  not  come  out  with  anything  better. 
They  will  only  destroy  man's  best  hope 
for  freedom  and  democracy.  Those  who 
would  destroy  the  rule  of  law  will  never 
come  to  know  the  benefits  of  freedom. 
Those  who  would  threaten  the  future  of 
our  country  will  not  Insure  a  better  fu- 
ture but  will  only  destroy  a  belief  in 
personal  and  human  rights. 

We  do  not  expect  or  demand  total 
agreement.  That  will  never  exist  in  a 
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democracy.  But  to  attack  the  principle 
of  majority  rule  is  to  attack  the  founda- 
tion upon  which  a  democracy  is  built 
No,  total  agreement  is  not  essential  to  a 
democracy.  But  respect  for  majority  rule 
and  for  the  laws  enacted  by  that  ma- 
jority is  essential  to  a  democracy. 

As  I  said,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  enactment 
of  new  laws  will  not  necessarily  bring  a 
new  respect  and  regard  for  law,  order, 
and  justice.  These  lofty  goals  that  are  the 
foundation  of  our  Nation  will  be  reached 
only  as  we  reaflOrm  our  belief  in  the  rule 
of  the  majority  «md  the  sanctity  of  in- 
dividual rights.  America  will  never  be  the 
same  until  we  have  a  revival  of  respect 
for  our  system  of  laws. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  GORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
tmanimous  consent  all  Members  desir- 
ing to  do  so  may  have  5  legislative  days 
to  extend  their  remarks  on  Law  Day, 
1970.  

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROPOSED  REORGANIZATION  PLAN 

(Mr.  BLATNIK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  the  Members  of  the  House  to  know 
that  the  Subcommittee  on  Executive  and 
Legislative  Reorganization  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
has  been  holding  hearings  on  Reorganl- 
zaUon  Plan  No.  2  of  1970. 

The  plan  has  two  major  features: 
Plrst.  the  redesignatlon  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  as  the  Ofllce  of  Management 
and  Budget  with  additional  high-level 
positions  and  other  personnel;  and  sec- 
ond, the  creation  of  a  Cabinet-level 
Domestic  Council  which  will  have  a  staff 
and  be  directed  by  a  White  House  as- 
sistant. 

The  hearings  have  brought  out  certain 
defects  in  the  plan  that  have  aroused 
the  concern  of  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee; particularly,  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Holifield)   and  myself. 

We  have,  therefore,  filed  House  Reso- 
lution 960  to  disapprove  the  reorganiza- 
tion plan  and  have  drawn  alternative 
legislation  which  was  introduced  today. 
For  the  information  of  the  Members  of 
the  text  of  the  biU.  KM.  17376,  foUows: 

HJl.  17378 
A  bill  to  enact  certain  provisions  of  Reor- 

ganlzaUon  Plan  No.  2  of  1970,  and  for 

other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

TITLE  I — OPnC:E  OP  MANAGKBIKNT 
AND  BUDGET 

Sec.  101.  Section  207  of  the  Budget  and  Ac- 
counting Act,  1921,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"Sic.  207.  (a)  There  Is  created  In  the  Exec- 
utive Office  of  the  President  an  office  to  l>e 
known  as  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget.  There  shall  be  In  the  Office  a  Di- 
rector and  a  Deputy  Director,  who  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  President.  "Hie  Deputy 


Director  shall  perform  such  duties  as  the 
Director  may  designate,  and  during  the  ab- 
sence or  incapacity  of  the  Director  or  dur- 
ing a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  Director  he 
shall  act  as  Director.  The  Office,  under  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  the  President  may 
prescribe,  shall  prepare  the  Budget,  and  any 
proposed  supplemental  or  deficiency  appro- 
priations, and  to  this  end  shall  have  au- 
thority to  assemble,  correlate,  revise,  reduce 
or  Increase  the  requests  for  appropriations 
of  the  several  departments  or  establish- 
ments. 

"(b)  There  shall  be  within  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  not  more  than  six 
additional  officers,  as  determined  from  time 
to  time  by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  Director).  Each  such  officer  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  Director,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  President,  shall  have  such 
title  as  the  Director  shall  from  time  to 
time  determine,  and  shall  receive  compensa- 
tion at  the  rate  now  or  hereafter  prescribed 
for  officers  and  positions  at  Level  V  of  the 
Executive  Schedule  (5  U.S.C.  6316). 

"(c)  The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
and  the  Director  shall  perform  such  further 
functions  as  the  President  may  from  time  to 
time  delegate  or  assign  thereto.  The  Director, 
under  the  direction  of  the  President,  shall 
supervise  and  direct  the  administration  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 

"(d)  The  Deputy  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  the  Assistant  Di- 
rectors of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  and  the  officers  provided  for  In  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section  shall  perform  such 
functions  as  the  Director  may  from  time  to 
time  direct. 

"(e)  The  records,  property,  personnel,  and 
unexpended  balances,  available  or  to  be  made 
available,  of  ^proprlations.  allocations,  and 
other  funds  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
shall,  upon  the  taking  effect  of  the  provi- 
sions of  this  act,  become  records,  property, 
personnel,  and  unexpended  balances  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget." 

TITLE  n— DOMESTIC  COUNCIL 

Sec  201.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established  In 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President  a  Do- 
mestic Council,  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
Council. 

(b)  The  Council  shall  be  composed  of  the 
following: 

The  President  of  the  United  SUtes. 

The  Vice  President  of  the  United  States, 

The  Attorney  General, 

Secretary  of  Agriculture, 

Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, 

Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior, 

Secretary  of  Labor. 

Secretary  of  Transportation, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 

Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget. 

Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers. 

Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity, 

Chairman  of  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality, 

and  such  other  officers  of  the  Executive 
Branch  as  the  President  may  from  time  to 
time  direct. 

(c)  The  President  of  the  United  States 
■hall  preside  over  meetings  of  the  Council. 
In  the  event  of  his  absence,  be  may  designate 
a  member  of  the  Council  to  preside. 

BBC.  202.  The  Council  shall  perform  such 
functions  as  the  Preeident  may  from  time 
to  time  delegate  or  assign  thereto.  The  (Coun- 
cil shall  take  the  lead  in  the  following  policy 
functions: 

(1)  Assessing  national  needs,  collecting  in- 
formation and  'developing  forecasts,  for  tlie 


purpose  of  defining  national  goals  and  objec- 
tives. 

(2)  Identifying  alternative  ways  of  achiev- 
ing these  objectives,  and  recommending  con- 
sistent, Integrated  sets  of  policy  choices. 

(8)  Providing  rapid  response  to  Presiden- 
tial needs  for  policy  advice  on  pressing  do- 
mestic issues. 

(4)  Coordinating  the  establishment  of  na- 
tional priorities  for  the  allocation  of  available 
resources. 

(5)  Maintaining  a  continuous  review  of  the 
conduct  of  on-going  programs  from  a  policy 
standpoint,  and  proposing  reforms  as  needed. 

Sec.  203.  The  Coimcll  shall  have  an  Execu- 
tive Director  to  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  who  shall  perform  such  functions  as 
the  President  may  from  time  to  time  direct. 
There  shall  be  a  staff  to  be  headed  by  the 
Executive  Director  which  shall  perform  such 
duties  as  he  may  assign. 

Sec.  204.  The  Executive  Director  of  the 
Council  shall  make  an  annual  report  to  the 
Congress  on  the  acUvltles  of  the  CouncU  and 
shall  provide  the  Congreas  with  such  other 
Information  as  may  be  requested. 

Sec.  205.  The  records  and  papers  of  the 
CouncU  shall  be  maintained  and  preserved 
as  official  documents  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  206.  The  provisions  of  Title  II  of  this 
Act  shaU  be  effective  untu  June  30.  1073. 


POLISH  CONSTITUTION  DAY 

(Mr.  ANNUNZIO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  Siuiday. 
May  3,  marks  the  179th  anniversary  of 
Polish  Constitution  Day.  Like  the  Amer- 
ican Constitution  of  March  4,  1789,  the 
Polish  Constitution  of  May  3. 1791  recog- 
nizes the  sovereignty  of  the  people  as  the 
cornerstone  of  its  government. 

This  great  proclamation  of  the  Polish 
people  still  stands  today  as  a  milestone 
in  the  struggle  of  mankind  to  establish 
representative  and  democratic  govern- 
ments. By  guaranteeing  the  full  protec- 
tion of  law  and  equal  justice  for  all,  by 
granting  absolute  religious  tolerance. 
and  by  upholding  the  sovereign  power 
and  will  of  the  people,  the  Polish  Con- 
stitution brought  to  the  continent  of 
Europe  a  new  concept  of  human  dignity. 

The  principles  and  the  spirit  embodied 
in  the  Polish  Constitution  of  1791  live 
on  today,  and  while  Poland  continues 
to  be  Communist  dominated,  the  hope 
for  freedom  and  self-determination  con- 
tinues to  live  in  the  hearts  smd  minds  of 
more  than  34  million  Polish  people  who 
are  behind  the  Iron  Chirtain. 

We  in  America  have  not  forgotten  the 
.trsigic  plight  of  the  Polish  people,  and 
today  I  joint  my  colleagues  in  saluting 
Poland's  outstanding  contributions  and 
in  looking  forward  to  the  day  when  her 
people  c£in  once  again  live  xmder  the 
principles  of  freedom  sind  democracy 
embodied  In  the  original  Polish  Con- 
stitution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Polish  American  Con- 
gress, Inc..  1200  North  Ashland  Avenue, 
Chicago.  HI.,  is  an  outstanding  civic  or- 
ganization. Its  capable  and  dedicated 
president,  Aloysius  A.  Mazewskl,  has 
given  inspired  leadership  over  the  years 
to  this  fine  organization. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
commend  him,  and  also  the  members  of 
the     executive    committee:     Valentine 
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Janlckl,  secretary.  Chicago.  111.:  Joseph 
T.  Pranlca,  treasurer,  Chicago.  lU.;  Adele 
Lagodxinskl.  vice  president,  Chicago.  111.; 
Kazlmlerz  Lukomskl,  vice  president,  Chi- 
cago. 111.;  Stanley  Mariarz.  vice  president, 
Trenton.  N.J.:  Thaddeus  Mallszewski. 
vice  president,  Windsor.  Conn.;  Richard 
Jablonskl.     vice     president.     Cleveland 


Meditation  on  the  anniversary  of  May  the 
Third  deepens  the  faith  and  heightens  the 
courage  of  every  Pole  and  of  every  American 
of  Polish  origin.  It  reminds  all  Americans  of 
Poland's  destiny  In  the  history  of  mankind, 
and  prophesied  the  ultimate  triumph  of  Jus- 
tice, even  though  Poland  once  more  has  been 
deprived  of  her  independence,  sovereignty 
and  her  territory  by  one  of  our  former  allies, 


Jablonskl  vice  president.  Cleveland-  and  her  territory  oy  one  oi  our  lormer  ai.««, 
Omo;  and  M.Wasilewski.  vice  presldent.'Voviet  Russia,  with  the  consent  of  other 
Pittsburgh.  Pa.  \jnued  Nations. 

The    Polish    American 


Congress    has 

Issued  an  ofBclal  statement  about  Polish 
Constitution  Etey.  It  gives  me  great  pleas- 
ure, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks, 
to  place  Into  the  Record  this  statement, 
as  follows : 

Mat  3 — Twi  Poush  National  Hoijdat 

On  May  3rd  Poles  everywhere  and  citizens 
of  Polish  origin  in  many  countries  celebrate 
a  Polish  national  holiday— the  Polish  Third 
of  May  Constitution  Day. 

In  the  tJnlted  Slates,  wherever  Americans 
of  PoUsh  descent  live,  in  cities  and  towns 
from  coast  to  coast,  this  holiday  Is  obeerved 
with  appropriate  exercises  through  the 
month  of  May  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Pollah 
nation  and  to  remind  fellow  Americans  that 
Poland  was  one  of  the  fVrst  pioneer*  of 
liberalism  in  Europe 

It  was  on  May  3rd  in  1791.  barely  two  years 
after  the  adoption  of  its  Constitution  by 
the  United  States  in  1789.  that  Poland  with- 
out a  bloody  revolution  or  even  without  a 
disorder  succeeded  In  reforming  her  public 
life  and  in  eradicating  her  Internal  decline. 
But  this  great  rebirth  and  assertion  of 
democracy  came  to  the  Poles  too  late  and  did 
not  forestall  the  third  partition  of  Poland  in 
1795  by  Russia,  Prussia  and  Atistrla. 

POI.AND    PIONEEXZO    I  r»l«AM,SlI    IN    SV^OfX 

The  greatness  of  the  May  Third  Pollah  Con- 
stitution consisted  in  the  fact  that  it  eUml- 
nated  with  one  stroke  the  most  fundamental 
weaknesses  of  the  Polish  parliamentary  and 
social  system.  The  Poles  raised  this  great 
moment  in  their  history  to  the  forefront  of 
their  tradition  rather  than  any  one  of  their 
anniversaries  of  glorious  victories  of  heroic 
revolutions. 

We  Americana  who  have  been  reared  In  the 
principle  given  us  as  a  birthright  by  the 
founders  of  our  great  Republic,  the  principle 
at  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  In  the  state, 
which  is  the  primary  postulate  In  the  1791 
PoUah  Constitution,  can  see  how  this  trtUsm 
cut  off  the  Poles  and  the  PoUah  pollUcal 
tradition  completely  from  both  the  Germans 
and  the  Russians,  who  have  been  reared  in 
the  principle  of  state,  and  not  naUonal, 
sovereignty. 

The  light  of  liberalism  coming  from  Poland 
was  then,  as  it  has  been  throughout  the  years 
that  followed  and  even  unto  today,  a  threat 
to  tyranny  and  abaoluUam  In  Russia  and 
Germany.  In  1796  Russian  and  Prussian 
soldiers  were  sent  to  Poland  to  partition  and 
rape  her.  In  1939  Ruaaian  and  Prussian  sol- 
diers met  again  on  Polish  soil,  as  the  absolute 
tntaiuw'i*"'''"'  systems  of  n»^i«m  and  com- 
munism again  felt  the  danger  of  true  Uberal- 
1am  coming  from  Poland  Just  as  In  1791. 

In  the  Polish  Third  of  May  Constitution 
this  Uberallsm  was  formulated  In  these 
words: 

"All  power  la  dvll  society  should  be  de- 
rived from  the  will  of  the  people.  Its  end  and 
object  being  the  preservation  and  Integrity 
of  the  state,  the  civil  Uberty  and  the  good 
order  of  society,  on  an  equal  scale  and  on  a 
lasting  fotindatlon." 

AMzsicAN  am  pousa  consiiiuhons 

BtMIIJUU.T  iNsnasD 

The  phlllosophy  of  government  discernible 
throughout  the  Third  of  May  Polish  consti- 
tution leads  one  to  believe  that  the  American 
people  and  the  PoUah  people  had  each  drawn 
lns|>tratlon  for  tb«ir  respective  constitutions 
from  the  same  sotiros. 


Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  special  occasion 
I  am  pleased  to  send  my  sincere  greetings 
to  the  people  of  Poland,  to  Polish- Ameri- 
cans all  over  the  United  States,  and  es- 
pecially to  those  residing  within  the  Sev- 
enth Illinois  Congressional  District, 
which  I  have  the  privilege  to  represent,  as 
they  join  together  to  celebrate  this  im- 
portant anniversary  in  the  history  of 
Poland. 


can  defeat  him  tactically  but  never  to- 
tally. So  now  the  endless  Vietnam  war 
becomes  the  endless  Indochina  war. 

In  the  1960's  President  Kennedy  and 
President  Johnson  spoke  often  of  our 
commitment  to  South  Vietnam.  Now.  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Ziegler.  we  have  a  respon- 
sibility to  preserve  Cambodia  militarily. 
The  decisions  of  Presidents  Kennedy  and 
Johr.son  only  brought  escalation  year 
after  year  until  we  reached  the  point  of 
diminishing  returns.  If  President  Nixon 
chooses  to  follow  the  policy  of  escala- 
tion and  unqualified  commitment,  he 
will  find  the  returns  meager  not  only  In 
Southeast  Asia  JUt  also  at  home  for  the 
new  priorities  of  the  1970's  demand  im- 
mediate attention. 


U.S.  INTERVENTION  IN  CAMBODIA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  Drder  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Bi«r.  Halpkrm) 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Pres- 
ident's decision  to  so  Intervene  militarily 
in  Cambodia  has  shocked  millions  of 
Americans.  I  am  profoundly  disturbed 
by  the  suddenness  and  unexpectedness  of 
this  action  and  I  have  written  to  the 
President  expressing  my  opposition  to 
hL.  decision.  It  Is  imbelievable  to  me  that 
the  administration  would  send  troops 
and  planes  into  Cambodia  without  the 
approval  of  Congress  especially  after  it 
assured  this  body  time  and  time  again 
that  It  would  at  least  consult  with  con- 
gressional leaders  before  initiating  any 
major  new  miliUry  ventures  in  South- 
east Asia.  So.  once  again  we  have  a  case 
in  which  the  executive  department  has 
unilaterally  involved  the  United  SUtea 
in  another  military  venture  without  legal 
justification. 

I  assume  the  administration  no  longer 
stands  on  the  dubious  Tonkin  Gulf  res- 
olution as  the  legal  authority  for  Ameri- 
can Involvement  in  Southeast  Asia  since 
the  President  and  his  chief  advisers 
have  taken  a  public  position  of  neutrality 
on  the  question  of  repeal  of  the  resolu- 
tion. SEATO  certainly  does  not  apply. 
Prince  Sihanouk  rejected  the  treaty's 
protocol  protection  in  1956  and  again  in 
1965.  The  Lon  Nol  govemn-ent  has  not 
rescinded  Sihanouk's  policy  toward 
SEATO  but  has  Instead  confirmed  Cam- 
bodia neutrality.  Moreover  while  the  Lon 
Nol  government  has  formally  requested 
military  assistance  in  the  form  of  weap- 
onry, it  has  not  publicly  asked  for  Amer- 
ican troops. 

The  decision  of  yesterday  raises  the 
specter  of  a  new  and  expanded  war  that 
will  dash  all  of  our  hopes  for  an  end  in 
U.S.  Involvement  In  Vietnam.  North 
Vietnam  has  many  means  of  responding 
to  the  UJ3.  action.  And.  if  Hanoi  chooses 
to  send  more  troops  into  Cambodia  to 
occupy  the  capital,  the  United  States 
will  be  drawn  more  deeply  into  this  mo- 
rass. American  boys  who  should  be  com- 
ing home  under  the  withdrawl  program 
may  now  find  themselves  slogging 
through  the  Jungles  and  rice  paddles  of 
Cambodia  flg>it»»g  the  same  old  enemy 
only  in  a  dilTerent  place.  As  to  Vietnam 
and  undoubtedly  also  In  Camfcqtfla  we 


EARTH  DAY  RESOLUTION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  (Mr.  Hogan)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Earth  Day 
1970  has  come  and  gone  and  many  who 
participated  in  environmental  activities 
on  April  22  have  commented.  "Well.  It 
was  nice  for  the  day,  but  now  what?" 

As  a  follow-up  to  my  own  Involvement 
in  Earth  Day  activities  I  am  today  intro- 
ducing a  resolution  which  would  author- 
ize the  President  to  designate  the  third 
Wednesday  of  April  of  each  year  as  Earth 
Day.  This  will  give  each  American  a  day 
to  renew  his  or  her  commitment  to  the 
antipollution  effort.  We  have  spent  many 
years  progressing  to  the  point  where  we 
have  polluted  our  surroundings.  Now  It 
will  take  many  years  before  we  can  undo 
that  wrong  and  clean  up  our  environ- 
ment. 

As  a  tribute  to  the  success  of  Earth 
Day  1970.  I  would  like  to  Insert  at  this 
point  in  the  Rxcord  the  editorial  opinion 
of  WWDC  Radio  and  WRC  Television: 
KDrroaiAL  No.  1:  Eastr  Dat 
(Broadcast  of  thU  editorial  by  WWDC  Vice 
President  and  General  Manager  William  S. 
Sanders  was  on  Barth  Day,  April  23.  1970.  We 
welcome  comments. ) 

It's  Earth  Day.  A  rare  day  In  American 
hUtory.  The  first  Earth  Day. 

We  wlU  all  join  together  to  begin  the  clean- 
up of  our  country's  air,  water,  and  everything 
else  that  provides  \is  with  our  vital  necessities 
and  natural  beauty.  It's  the  one  time  we  can 
all  get  together  .  .  .  conservative,  liberal,  rev- 
olutionary, government  agency,  private  In- 
dustry or  professional  protester.  It  Is  the  day 
to  celebrate  the  gift  of  Mother  Earth. 

It  U  the  first  Earth  Day.  We  suggest  it 
become  an  """'^i  celebration  U  only  to  re- 
mind us  of  what  we  have  and  the  need  to 
protect  It.  Incidentally,  if  you'd  like  to  help, 
start  by  picking  up  a  little  trash  .  .  .  It's 
Earth  Day. 
Let's  try  to  preserve  our  Earth  I 
Thank  you  for  your  Interest. 

EDiToaxAL  Mo.  a:  Easth  Dat 
(Broadcast  of  this  editorial  by  WWDC  Vice 

President  and  General  Manager  WlUlam  S. 

Sanders  was  on  AprU  23,  1970.  We  welcome 

comments.) 

Barth  Day.  1970  is  over.  But  the  reasons  for 

it  are  still  with  us.  The  effect  of  the  himdreda 

at  thousands  of  us  who  inarched,  rallied  and 

picked  up  trash  for  a  deansr  earth  remains 

to  be  seen. 
The  demonstrations  of  our  first  Earth  Day 

r«flect«d  a  sense  <tf  unity.  A  broad  qjMCtrum 
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at  Amertcans  wtn  attracted  by  the  protest. 
Businessmen.  Congressmen,  housewives  and 
revolutlonartes  joined  forces. 

Except  that  standing  alone  surrotmded  by 
foul  air  and  water  were  some  of  the  Daugh- 
ters of  the  American  Revolution.  They  la- 
beled the  environment  movement  "subversive 
and  distorted  and  exaggerated."  A  DAR  reso- 
lution called  the  takeover  of  parks  and  play- 
grounds one  of  the  last  steps  of  "subversive 
elemenu  who  have  already  gone  after  the 
military  and  the  police".  The  ladles  singled 
out  "pollution  of  the  nUnd"  as  the  most 
dangerous  aspect  of  them  all. 

We  agree  .  .  .  and  think  all  the  ladles  who 
voted  for  the  proposal  should  be  sentenced 
to  a  three  hour  swim  In  the  Tidal  Basin. 

Thank  you  for  your  Interest. 

Editoeial  No.  3:  Easth  Dat 

Broadcast  of  this  editorial  by  WWDC  Vice 
President  and  General  Manager  William  S. 
Sanders  was  on  AprU  35,  1970.  We  welcome 
ooments. 

Earth  Day  was  a  resoimdlng  success.  That 
Is.  if  measured  In  terms  of  participants.  Dem- 
onstrations, clean-up  campaigns,  rhetoric, 
the  wearing  of  gas  masks  and  sundry  other 
activities  marked  the  first  "Earth  Day". 

We're  a  strange  mot>.  we  Americans.  We 
get  it  together  and  let  our  voices  be  heard, 
for  one  day.  We  verbalize  our  concern  for 
ecology.  We  hope  someone  will  heed  the  mes- 
sage that  we're  sinking  beneath  the  mire  of 
garbage,  debris,  smoke,  sewage  and  trash. 
Mostly  we  hope  someone  will  do  something 
about  the  problem.  Unfortunately  we  hope 
someone  else  will  do  the  Job.  Let's  not  forget 
one  thing  .  .  .  that  someone  else  must  be 
you.  You  must  aid  In  the  fight  against  pollu- 
tion and  not  just  on  Earth  Day.  You  have  to 
do  It  every  day  of  every  year  and  unless  you 
do  there  may  not  be  many  years  left  on 
which  to  celebrate  Earth  Day. 

Earth  Day  was  a  success,  but  the  Idea  wont 
be  successful  ontU  we  have  mounted  a  full 
scale  campaign  against  the  causes  of  our 
ecological  destruction. 

Thank  you  for  your  interest. 

WBC-TV  EoiTOatAL:  Eabth  Dat 

AprU  2and  is  Earth  Day  In  the  Waslilngton 
area  and  ttiroughout  the  nation.  It  is  aimed 
at  dramatizing  the  sorry  state  of  our  envi- 
ronment. Cleaning  it  up  Is  an  issue  that  fi- 
nally has  succeeded  in  bridging  the  genera- 
tion gap. 

Politicians  from  the  President  on  down, 
businessmen,  establishment  figures,  educa- 
tors and  studenU  are  all  on  the  ecological 
bandwagon. 

Organizations  to  aid  In  reclaiming  the  en- 
vironment have  l>een  formed  at  hundreds  of 
colleges,  and  thousands  of  high  schools  and 
grade  schools  across  the  cotintry  and  their 
elders  are   backing   them.  That  Is  progreas. 

Earth  Day  In  Washington  will  feature  folk 
and  rock  singers  to  decry  our  filthy  rivers, 
professors  will  lecture  on  the  perils  of  phos- 
phates and  pesticides,  lawyera  will  give  free 
advice  on  how  to  take  court  action  against 
alleged  polluters. 

Students  In  the  area  have  set  up  work- 
shops, symposiums  and  panel  discussions  on 
everything  from  population  control  to  the 
natural  gas  automobile  engine. 

WRC-TC  Is  proud  of  its  record  in  the  en- 
vironment field.  We  began  working  for  a 
clean  Potomac  years  ago  and  have  broadened 
our  goals  to  include  other  elements  of  the 
world  we  live  In.  Last  year  during  the  month 
of  May,  WRV-TV  broadcast  a  number  of 
programs  on  pollution  in  otir  Washington 
area. 

So  we  have  a  big  stake  In  reclaiming  the 
environment.  We  hope  that  Is  also  the  pri- 
mary effort  of  those  who  participate  In  Earth 
Day  activities.  The  goal  should  not  be  ob- 
scured by  dragging  m  other  Issues  of  an 
emotional  nature.  Wa  seek  solutions — not 
rhetoric 


LAW  AND  THE  ENVIRC»«MENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Sattlok) 
is  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  num- 
ber of  previous  occasions  I  have  drawn 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  wide- 
spread Interest  in  our  law  schools  in  the 
role  the  law  has  to  play  in  the  protection 
and  enhancement  of  the  environment. 

In  December  of  last  year,  I  conducted 
an  informal  survey  of  the  Nation's  law 
schools  in  order  to  probe  the  depth  of 
curriculum  commitment  to  the  task  of 
training  students  in  what  is  fast  devel- 
oping as  the  body  of  environmental  law. 
The  results  of  my  survey  appeared  in  the 
Record  during  January  and  February  of 
this  year.  I  can  repeat  here  that  in  all  the 
correspondence  I  had  with  law  school 
faculty  members,  I  was  tremendously  en- 
couraged by  the  response  I  found  to  the 
challenge  of  the  seventies.  It  seems  clear 
that  law  school  faculty-student  Interest 
and  activity  relating  to  the  environment 
will  flourish  In  the  years  to  come. 

I  am  advised  that  law  students  are  now 
planning  to  form  a  National  Environ- 
mental Law  Society,  that  there  Is  to  be 
an  environmental  law  reporter,  that 
the  American  Association  of  Law  Schools 
will  have  a  special  program  on  environ- 
mental law  at  its  next  annual  meeting 
and  that  the  American  Bar  Association 
is  reviewing  whether  its  committee  ar- 
rangements are  suitable  to  serve  the 
greatly  expanded  interest  and  activity  of 
its  members  in  this  area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow  is  May  1.  a  day 
recognized  as  Law  Day — USA.  One  of 
the  reasons  we  salute  our  legal  system  on 
this  day  has  been  Its  capacity  for  crea- 
tive growth.  I  believe  the  law  Is  begin- 
ning to  make  the  response  necessary  to 
meet  the  challenges  of  our  environmen- 
tal problems.  The  National  Environmen- 
tal Policy  Act,  on  which  I  served  as  a 
House  conferee  and  which  was  signed  by 
the  President  on  January  1  of  this  year, 
is  an  illustration  of  this  response. 

The  Council  on  Environmental  Qual- 
ity created  by  title  n  of  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  will  play  a 
central  role  in  guiding  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment tjoward  policies  and  laws  that 
protect  and  enhance  the  environment. 
The  President  has  named  a  distinguished 
panel  to  serve  on  this  Council.  The 
Chairman.  Russell  E.  Train,  after  a 
career  as  Judge  on  the  Tax  Court,  then 
president  of  the  Conservation  Founda- 
tion, and  most  recently  Under  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  has  unique  qualifications 
to  lead  the  Council  In  its  formative  pe- 
riod. Member  Robert  Cahn  is  a  former 
Pulitzer  Prize  winning  reporter  on  con- 
servation matters  from  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  and  member  Dr.  Gor- 
don J.  P.  MacDonald,  former  vice 
chancellor  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia at  Santa  Barbara,  has  had  a  re- 
markably broad  range  of  experience  with 
issues  involving  science  and  government. 

Chairmsm  Train  fully  recognizes  the 
importance  of  keeping  the  Council 
abreast  of  developments  in  the  law  re- 
lating to  protection  and  enhancement  of 
the  environment  and  of  drawing  on  the 
resources  of  the  legal  professl(m  In  shap- 
ing new  proposals  in  this  area  that  the 


Council  may  make.  He  also  Intends  to 
nudntain  Ualson  with  bar  and  law  school 
groups  interested  In  this  field  and  from 
time  to  time  to  seek  their  assistance  in 
case  studies  and  development  of  modd 
laws  and  regulations. 

With  these  purposes  In  mind  Chair- 
man Train  lias  just  announced  the  for- 
mation of  a  legal  advisory  committee  to 
assist  the  Council.  The  membership  of 
the  committee  presently  Is  as  follows: 

Chairman:  Whitney  North  Seymour, 
Jr.,  XJS.  attorney  for  the  southern  dis- 
trict of  New  York.  Members:  Malcolm 
Baldwin,  Esq.,  senior  legal  associate,  the 
Conservation  Foundation,  Washington, 
D.C.;  William  T.  Coleman,  Esq..  Dil- 
worth.  Paxson,  Kallsh  and  Levy.  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.;  Prof.  David  Currie,  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  Law  School  and  co- 
ordinator for  Environmental  Quality  to 
the  Governor  of  Illinois;  Prof.  Frank  P. 
Grad,  director,  Legislative  Drafting  Serv- 
ice, Columbia  Law  School: 

Roger  P.  Hangp".  executive  director. 
Rocky  Mountain  Center  on  Environment, 
Denver,  Colo.;  A.  Wesley  Hodge,  Esq, 
Hodge,  Hlllis  and  Dahlgren,  Seattle. 
Wash.;  Prof.  Louis  Jaffe,  Harvard  Law 
School;  William  F.  Kennedy,  Esq..  cor- 
porate counsel.  General  Electric  Co.; 
Nicholas  Robinson,  chairman.  Environ- 
mental Law  Coimcil.  Columbia  Law 
School;  Prof.  Ann  Strong,  director.  In- 
stitute for  Envirorunental  Studies,  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania;  Prof.  Joseph 
Sax,  University  of  Michigan  Law  School; 
David  Slve,  Esq.,  Winer,  Neuburger  and 
Sive,  New  York  City. 

Because  of  the  keen  interest  of  law- 
yers around  the  country  in  this  siibject 
I  am  inserting  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord a  copy  of  the  Nctlonid  Environmen- 
tal PoUcy  Act  of  1969  (Public  Law  91- 
190) ;  the  Environmental  Quality  Act  of 
1970  (Public  Law  91-224);  President 
Nixon's  Message  on  Elnvironment  of  Feb- 
ruary 10,  1970;  Executive  Order  11507 
of  February  4, 1970— Prevention,  Control, 
and  Abatement  of  Air  and  Water  Pollu- 
tion at  Federal  Facilities — Executive 
Order  11514  of  March  5,  1970— Protec- 
tion and  Enhancement  of  Environmental 
Quality — and  a  speech  by  Chairman 
Train  explaining  the  role  of  the  Council: 

PxTBLic  Law  91-190 
An  act  to  establish  a  national  poUcy  for  the 
environment,  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  CouncU  on  Environmental  Qual- 
ity and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assem'bled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  of  1969". 

PUKPOSK 

Sec.  a.  The  purposes  ol  this  Act  are:  To 
declare  a  national  policy  wtUch  will  encour- 
age productive  and  enjoyable  harmony  be- 
tween rnan  and  his  environment;  to  promote 
efforts  which  will  prevent  or  eliminate  dam- 
age to  the  environment  and  biosphere  and 
stimulate  the  health  and  welfare  of  man; 
to  enrich  the  understanding  of  the  ecological 
systems  and  natural  resources  Important  to 
the  Nation;  and  to  establish  a  CouncU  oa 
Environmental  Quality. 

mTiB  I 

SECLABATION    OF    NATIONAL    KNVlRONlfXNTAl 
FOLICT 

Ssc.  101.  (a)  The  Congress,  recognizing 
the  prof oimd  impact  of  man's  activity  on  ttts 
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interrelations  of  all  component*  of  the  na- 
tural environment,  particularly  the  pro- 
found Influences  of  population  growth,  high- 
density  urb€«ilzatlon.  industrial  expansion, 
resource  exploitation,  and  new  and  expand- 
ing technological  advances  and  recognizing 
further  the  critical  importance  of  restoring 
and  maintaining  environmental  quality  to 
the  overall  welfare  and  development  of  man. 
declares  that  It  Is  the  continuing  policy  of 
the  Federal  Government,  In  cooperation  with 
State  and  local  governments,  jmd  other  con- 
cerned public  and  private  organizations,  to 
use  all  practicable  means  and  measures.  In- 
cluding financial  and  technical  assistance. 
in  a  manner  calculated  to  foster  and  promote 
the  general  welfare,  to  create  and  maintain 
conditions  under  which  man  and  nature  can 
exist  In  productive  harmony,  and  fulfill  the 
social,  economic,  and  other  requirements  of 
present  and  future  generations  of  Americans. 

(b)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  policy  set 
forth  in  this  Act,  it  is  the  continuing  re- 
sponalbility  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
use  all  practicable  means,  consistent  with 
other  essential  considerations  of  national 
policy,  to  Improve  and  coordinate  Federal 
plans,  functions,  programs,  and  resources  to 
the  end  that  the  Nation  may — 

( 1 )  fulfill  the  responsibilities  of  each  gen- 
eration as  trustee  of  the  environment  for 
succeeding  generations; 

(3)  assure  for  all  Americans  safe,  health- 
ful, productive,  and  esthetlcally  and  cultur- 
ally pleasing  surroundings: 

(3)  attain  the  widest  range  of  beneficial 
uses  of  the  environment  without  degrradatlon. 
risk  to  health  or  safety,  or  other  undesirable 
and  unmtended  consequences; 

(4)  preserve  important  historic,  cultural, 
and  natural  aspects  of  our  national  heritage, 
and  maintain,  wherever  possible,  an  environ- 
ment which  supports  diversity  and  variety 
of  Individual  choice; 

(5)  achieve  a  balance  between  population 
and  resource  use  which  will  permit  high 
standards  of  living  and  a  wide  sharing  of 
life's  amenities:  and 

(6)  enhance  the  quality  of  renewable  re- 
sources and  approach  the  maximum  attain- 
able recycling  of  depletable  resources. 

(c)  The  Congress  recognizes  that  each  per- 
son should  enjoy  a  healthful  environment 
and  that  each  person  has  a  responsibility  to 
contribute  to  the  preservation  and  enhance- 
ment of  the  environment. 

Sac.  103.  The  Congress  authorizes  and  di- 
rects that,  to  the  fullest  extent  possible:  (1) 
the  policies,  regulations,  and  public  laws  of 
the  United  States  shall  be  interpreted  and 
administered  in  accordance  with  the  policies 
set  forth  In  this  Act.  and  (3)  all  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Government  shall — 

(A)  utilize  a  systematic,  interdisciplinary 
approach  which  will  insure  the  Integrated 
use  of  the  natural  and  social  sciences  and 
the  environmental  design  arts  in  planning 
and  In  declslonmalting  which  may  have  an 
Impact  on  man's  environment; 

(B)  identify  and  develop  methods  and  pro- 
cedures, in  consultation  with  the  Council 
on  Environmental  Quality  established  by 
title  n  of  this  Act.  which  will  insure  that 
presently  unquantifled  environmental  amen- 
ities and  values  may  be  given  appropriate 
consideration  In  decisionmaking  along  with 
economic  and  technical  considerations; 

(C)  include  In  every  recommendation  or 
report  on  proposals  for  legislation  and  other 
major  Federal  actions  significantly  affecting 
the  quality  of  the  human  environment,  a  de- 
tailed statement  by  the  responsible  official 
on — 

(I)  the  environmental  Impact  of  the  pro- 
posed action, 

(II)  any  adverse  environmental  effects 
which  cannot  be  avoided  should  the  pro- 
posal be  implemented. 

(lU)  alternatives  to  the  proposed  action, 
(iv)   the  relationship  between  local  short- 
term   uses  of  man's  environment  and  the 


maintenance  and  enhancement  of  long-term 
productivity,  and 

<v)  any  irreversible  and  Irretrievable  com- 
mitments of  reeources  which  would  be  in- 
volved In  the  proposed  action  should  It  be 
Implemented. 

Prior  to  making  any  detailed  statement, 
the  responsible  Federal  official  shall  consult 
with  and  obtain  the  comments  of  any  Fed- 
eral agency  which  has  Jurisdiction  by  law  or 
special  expertise  with  respect  to  any  environ- 
mental Impact  involved.  Copies  of  such  state- 
ment and  the  comments  and  views  of  the 
appropriate  Federal.  State,  and  local  agencies, 
which  are  authorized  to  develop  and  enforce 
environmental  standards,  shall  be  made 
available  to  the  President,  the  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality  and  to  the  public  as 
provided  by  section  553  of  Utle  5,  United 
States  Code,  and  shall  accompany  the  pro- 
posal through  the  existing  agency  review 
processes: 

(D)  study,  develop,  and  describe  appro- 
priate alternatives  to  recommended  courses 
of  action  m  any  proposal  which  involves  un- 
resolved conflicts  concerning  alternative  uses 
of  available  resources; 

(E)  recognize  the  worldwide  and  long- 
range  character  of  environmental  problems 
and.  where  consistent  with  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  United  States,  lend  appropriate  sup- 
port to  Initiatives,  resolutions,  and  programs 
designed  to  maximize  international  resolu- 
tions, and  programs  designed  to  maximize 
Inwrnatlonal  cooperation  in  anticipating  and 
preventing  a  decline  in  the  quality  of  man- 
kind's world  environment; 

(F)  make  avaUable  to  States,  counties, 
municipalities,  institutions,  and  Individuals, 
advice  and  informaUon  useful  in  restoring, 
malnuinlng.  and  enhancing  the  quality  of 
the  environment: 

(O)  InlUate  and  utilize  ecological  imor- 
matton  in  the  planning  and  development  of 
resource-oriented  projects;   and 

(H)  assist  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  established  by  title  II  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  103.  All  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment shall  review  their  present  statutory 
authority,  administrative  reguUtlons,  and 
current  poUcles  and  procedures  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  whether  there  are  any 
deficiencies  or  inconsistencies  therein  which 
prohibit  full  compliance  with  the  purposes 
and  provisions  of  this  Act  and  shall  propose 
to  the  President  not  later  than  July  1.  1971. 
such  measures  as  may  be  necessary  to  bring 
their  authority  and  policies  into  conformity 
with  the  Intent,  purposes,  and  procedures  set 
forth  in  this  Act. 

Sec.  104  Nothing  In  Section  103  or  103  shall 
in  any  way  affect  the  specific  statutory  ob- 
ligations of  any  Federal  agency  (1)  to  com- 
ply with  criteria  or  standards  of  environ- 
mental quaUty.  (3)  to  coordinate  or  consult 
with  any  other  Federal  or  State  agency,  or 
(3)  to  act.  or  refrain  from  acting  contingent 
upon  the  recommendations  or  certification  of 
any  other  Federal  or  State  agency. 

Sec.  105.  The  policies  and  goaU  set  forth 
In  this  Act  are  supplementary  to  those  set 
forth  In  existing  authorizations  of  Federal 

agencies.  

ITl'LE  n 

COUMCn.    ON    ENVIBONMENTAL    QOALrtT 

Sec.  301.  The  President  shaU  transmit  to 
the  Congress  annually  beginning  July  1, 
1970.  an  Environmental  QuaUty  Report 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "report") 
which  shaU  set  forth  (1)  the  status  and 
condition  of  the  major  natural,  manmade.  or 
altered  environmental  classes  of  the  NaUon, 
Including,  but  not  Umlted  to,  the  air,  the 
aquatic,  including  marine,  estuarlne,  and 
fresh  water,  and  the  terrestrial  environment. 
Including,  but  not  limited  to,  the  forest,  dry- 
land. wetUnd,  range,  urban,  suburban,  and 
niral  environment;  (3)  current  and  foresee- 
able trends  In  the  quality,  management  and 
utilization  of  such  environments  and  the  ef« 
fects  of  tboae  trends  on  the  social,  economic. 


and  other  requirements  of  the  Nation;  (3) 
the  adequacy  of  available  natural  resources 
for  fulfilling  human  and  economic  require- 
ments of  the  Nation  In  the  light  of  expected 
population  pressures:  (4)  a  review  of  the 
programs  and  activities  (Including  reguU- 
tory  activities)  of  the  Federal  Government, 
the  State  and  local  governments,  and  non< 
governmental  entitles  or  Individuals,  with 
particular  reference  to  their  effect  on  the 
environment  and  on  the  conservation,  de- 
velopment and  utilization  of  natural  re- 
sources; and  (6)  a  program  for  remedying  the 
deficiencies  of  existing  programs  and  activ- 
ities, together  with  recommendations  for 
legislation. 

Sec.  303.  There  U  created  In  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President  a  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  "Council").  The  Council  shall  be  com- 
posed of  three  members  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  to  serve  at  his 
pleasure,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate.  The  President  shall  des- 
ignate one  of  the  members  of  the  Council 
to  serve  as  Chairman.  Each  member  shall 
be  a  person  who,  as  a  result  of  bis  train- 
ing, experience,  and  attainments,  is  excep- 
tionally well  qualified  to  analyze  and  Inter- 
pret environmental  trends  and  Information 
of  all  kinds;  to  appraise  programs  and  ac- 
tivities of  the  Federal  Government  In  the 
Ught  of  the  policy  set  forth  In  title  I  of 
this  Act;  to  be  conscious  of  and  responsive 
to  the  scientific,  econonUc,  social,  esthetic, 
and  cultural  needs  and  interests  of  the  Na- 
tion; and  to  formulate  and  recommend  na- 
tional policies  to  promote  the  Improvement 
of  the  quality  of  the  environment. 

Sec.  303.  The  Council  may  employ  such 
officers  and  employees  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  its  fimctlons  under  this  Act.  In 
addition,  the  Council  may  employ  and  fix  the 
compensation  of  such  experts  and  consult- 
anu  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  carrying 
out  of  its  functions  under  this  Act.  In  ac- 
cordance with  secUon  3109  of  title  6,  United 
SUtes  Code  (but  without  regard  to  the  last 
sentence  thereof) . 

Sec.  304.  It  shall  be  the  duty  and  function 
of  the  Cotmcll — 

(1)  to  assist  and  advise  the  President  m 
the  preparation  of  the  Environmental  Qual- 
ity Report  required  by  secUon  301; 

(3)  to  gather  timely  and  authoritative  In- 
formation concerning  the  conditions  and 
trends  in  the  quality  of  the  environment 
both  current  and  prospective,  to  analyze  and 
Interpret  such  information  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  whether  such  conditions  and 
trends  are  Interferrlng.  or  are  likely  to  Inter- 
fere, with  the  achievement  of  the  policy  set 
forth  in  Utle  I  of  thU  Act.  and  to  compile 
and  submit  to  the  President  studies  relating 
to  such  conditions  and  trends; 

(3)  to  review  and  appraise  the  varlotis 
programs  and  acUviUes  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  the  Ught  of  the  policy  set  forth 
in  UUe  I  of  thU  Act  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
termining the  extent  to  which  such  pro- 
grams and  actlviUes  are  contributing  to  the 
achievement  of  such  policy,  and  to  make 
recommendations  to  the  President  with 
respect  thereto;  ^    ^      *». 

(4)  to  develop  and  recommend  to  the 
President  naUonal  policies  to  foster  and  pro- 
mote the  Improvement  of  environmental 
quaUty  to  meet  the  conservation,  social,  eco- 
nomic, health,  and  other  requirements  and 
goals  of  the  Nation: 

(5)  to  conduct  Investigattons.  studies,  sur- 
veys, research,  and  analyses  relaUng  to  eco- 
logical systems  and  environmental  quality; 

(6)  to  document  and  define  changes  in 
the  natural  environment,  including  th« 
plant  and  animal  systems,  and  to  accumu- 
late necessary  data  and  other  InformaUoo 
for  a  continuing  analysis  of  these  changes 
or  trends  and  an  interpretotlon  of  their  un- 
derlying causes: 

(7)  to  rsport  at  least  ones  each  year  to 
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the  President  on  the  state  and  condition  of 
the  environment;  and 

(8)  to  make  and  furnish  such  studies,  re- 
ports thereon,  and  recommendations  with 
respect  to  matters  of  poUcy  and  legislation 
as  the  President  may  request. 

Sec.  305.  In  exercising  its  powers,  func- 
tions, and  duties  under  this  Act,  the  Council 
shall— 

(1)  consult  with  the  Citizens'  Advisory 
Committee  on  Environmental  Quality  estab- 
lished by  Executive  Order  numbered  11473, 
dated  May  39,  1969,  and  with  such  repre- 
sentatives of  science,  industry,  agriculture, 
labor,  conservation  organizations.  State  and 
local  governments  and  other  groups,  as  it 
deems  advisable;  and 

(3)  utilize,  to  the  fullest  extent  possible, 
the  services.  faclUtles,  and  Information  (in- 
cluding statistical  Information)  of  pubUc 
and  private  agencies  and  organizations,  and 
Individuals,  in  order  that  dupUcatlon  of  ef- 
fort and  expense  may  be  avoided,  thus  as- 
suring that  the  Council's  activities  will  not 
unnecessarily  overlap  or  conflict  with  simi- 
lar activities  authorized  by  law  and  per- 
formed by  established  agencies. 

Sec.  306.  Members  of  the  Council  shall 
serve  full  time  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
Council  shall  be  compensated  at  the  rate 
provided  for  level  II  of  the  Executive  Sched- 
ule Pay  Rates  (6  U.S.C.  6313).  The  other 
members  of  the  Council  shall  be  compen- 
sated at  the  rate  provided  for  level  IV  or 
the  Executive  Schedule  Pay  Rates  (6  U.S.C, 
6316). 

BBC.  307.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  not  to  exceed  »300.000  for  fiscal  year 
1970,  «700,000  for  fiscal  year  1971,  and  •!,- 
000,000  for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter. 

Approved  January  1,  1970. 

Pttblic    Law    91-334:     TItle    n — ENvnfoN- 

MXNTAL   QUAUTT 
SHOXT   TITLX 

Sec.  301.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Environmental  Quality  Improvement  Act 
of  1970." 

mroiNOS,    OBCLAKATIONS,    AND    PTnU>OSB8 

Sec.  303.  (a)  The  Congress  finds — 

(1)  that  man  has  caused  changes  In  the 
environment; 

(3)  that  many  of  these  changes  may  af- 
fect the  relationship  between  man  and  bis 
environment;  and 

(3)  that  population  increases  and  urban 
concentration  contribute  directly  to  pollu- 
tion and  the  degradation  of  our  environ- 
ment. 

(b)(1)  The  Congress  declares  that  there 
Is  a  national  poUcy  for  the  environment 
which  provides  for  the  enhancement  of  en- 
vironmental quaUty.  This  poUcy  Is  evi- 
denced by  statutes  heretofore  enacted  re- 
lating to  the  prevention,  abatement,  and 
control  of  environmental  pollution,  water 
and  land  resources,  transportation,  and 
economic  and  regional  development. 

(3)  The  primary  respoDsibiUty  for  Imple- 
menting this  policy  rests  with  State  and 
local  governments. 

(3)  The  Federal  Government  encourages 
and  supports  implementation  of  this  policy 
through  appropriate  regional  organizations 
established  under  existing  law. 

(c)  The  purposes  of  this  title  are — 

(1)  to  assure  that  each  Federal  depart- 
ment and  agency  conducting  or  suppcotlng 
public  works  activities  which  affect  the  en- 
vironment shall  Implement  the  poUcles  es- 
tablished under  existing  law;  and 

(3)  to  authorize  an  Office  of  Environ- 
mental QuaUty,  which,  notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law.  shaU  provide 
the  professional  and  administrative  staff 
for  the  Council  on  Environmental  QuaUty 
established  by  Public  Law  91-190. 


OmCE    or    ENVIBONMENTAL    eUALrrT 

Sec.  203.  (a)  There  is  established  in  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President  an  office  to 
be  known  as  the  Office  of  Environmental 
QuaUty  (hereinafter  in  this  title  referred 
to  as  the  "Office").  The  Chairman  of  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality  estab- 
lished by  Public  Law  91-190  shall  be  the 
Director  of  the  Office.  There  shall  be  In  the 
Office  a  Deputy  Director  who  shaU  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

(b)  The  compensation  of  the  Deputy 
Director  shall  be  fixed  by  the  President  at  a 
rate  not  in  excess  of  the  annual  rate  of  com- 
pensation payable  to  the  Deputy  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

(c)  The  Director  Is  authorized  to  employ 
such  officers  and  employees  (including  ex- 
perts and  consultants)  as  may  be  necessary 
to  enable  the  Office  to  carry  out  its  functions 
under  this  title  and  PubUc  Law  91-190,  ex- 
cept that  he  may  employ  no  more  than  ten 
specialists  and  other  experts  without  regard 
to  the  provUlons  of  tiUe  6,  United  States 
Code,  governing  appointments  In  the  com- 
petitive service,  and  pay  such  spedalists  and 
experts  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
chapter  61  and  subchapter  in  of  chapter  53 
of  such  tiUe  relating  to  classification  and 
General  Schedule  pay  rates,  but  no  such 
specialist  or  expert  shaU  be  paid  at  a  rate  In 
excess  of  the  maximum  rate  for  GS-18  of 
the  General  Schedule  under  section  5333  of 
title  6. 

(d)  In  carrying  out  his  functions  the 
Director  shaU  assist  and  advise  the  Presi- 
dent on  poUcles  and  programs  of  the  Federal 
Government  affecting  environmental  quality 
by— 

(1)  providing  the  professional  and  ad- 
ministrative staff  and  support  for  the  Coun- 
cil on  Environmental  Quality  estabUshed  by 
Public  Law  91-190; 

(3)  assisting  the  Federal  tigencles  and  de- 
partments In  appraising  the  effectiveness  of 
existing  and  proposed  facilities,  programs, 
policies,  and  activities  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  those  specific  iM^3jects  designated 
by  the  President  which  do  not  require  In- 
dividual project  authorization  by  Congress, 
which  affect  environmental  quaUty: 

(3)  reviewing  the  adequacy  of  existing 
systems  for  moiUtorlng  and  predicting  en- 
vironmental changes  in  order  to  achieve  ef- 
fective coverage  and  efficient  use  of  research 
facilities   and   other   resources; 

(4)  promoting  the  advancement  of  scien- 
tific knowledge  of  the  effects  of  actions  and 
technology  on  the  environment  and  encour- 
age the  development  of  the  means  to  prevent 
or  reduce  adverse  effects  that  endanger  the 
health  and  well-being  of  man; 

(6)  assisting  in  coordinating  among  the 
Federal  departments  and  agencies  those  pro- 
grams and  activities  which  affect,  protect, 
and  Improve  environmental  quaUty; 

(6)  assisting  the  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  In  the  development  and  interrela- 
tionship of  environmental  quaUty  criteria 
and  standards  established  through  the  Fed- 
eral Government; 

(7)  coUectlng.  collating,  analyzing,  and  In- 
terpreting data  and  information  on  environ- 
mental quality,  ecological  research,  and  eval- 
uation. 

(e)  The  Director  is  authorized  to  contract 
with  pubUc  or  private  agencies.  Institutions, 
and  organizations  and  with  individuals  with- 
out regard  to  sections  3648  and  3709  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  (31  U.S.C.  529;  41  U.S.C.  6) 
In  carrying  out  his  functions. 

KXPORT 

Sec.  304.  Each  Environmental  QuaUty  Re- 
port required  by  Public  Law  91-190  shall, 
upon  transmittal  to  Congress,  be  referred  to 
each  standing  committee  having  Jurisdiction 
over  any  part  of  the  subject  matter  of  the 
Report, 
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Sec.  206.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  i^ipropriated  not  to  exceed  $600,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970,  not  to 
exceed  $760,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1971,  not  to  exceed  $1,250,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972,  and  not 
to  exceed  $1,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1973.  These  authorizations  are  In 
addition  to  those  contained  In  PubUc  Law 
91-190. 

Message  on  Envuonment 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Like  those  In  the  last  century  who  tilled 
a  plot  of  land  to  exhaustion  and  then  moved 
on  to  another,  we  In  this  century  have  too 
casually  and  too  long  abused  our  natural  en- 
vironment. The  time  has  come  when  we  can 
welt  no  longer  to  repair  the  damage  already 
done,  and  to  establish  new  criteria  to  guide 
us  in  the  future. 

The  fight  against  poUution,  however,  is 
not  a  search  for  vlUalns.  For  the  most  part, 
the  damage  done  to  our  environment  has 
not  been  the  work  of  evil  men,  nor  has  it 
been  the  inevitable  by-product  either  of  ad- 
vancing technology  or  of  growing  popula- 
tion. It  results  not  so  much  from  choices 
made,  as  from  choices  neglected:  not  from 
malign  intention,  but  from  failtire  to  take 
Into  account  the  full  consequences  of  oui 
actions. 

Quite  inadvertently,  by  ignoring  environ- 
mental costs  we  have  given  an  economic 
advantage  to  the  careless  polluter  over  his 
more  conscientious  rival.  WhUe  adopting 
lavre  prohibiting  Injury  to  person  or  prop- 
erty, we  have  freely  allowed  Injury  to  our 
shared  surroundings.  Conditioned  by  an  ex- 
panding frontier,  we  came  only  late  to  a 
recognition  of  how  precious  and  how  vul- 
nerable our  resources  of  land,  water  and  air 
reaUy  are. 

The  tasks  that  need  doing  require  money, 
resolve  and  ingenuity — and  they  are  too  big 
to  be  done  by  government  alone.  They  call 
for  fundamentaUy  new  philosophies  of  land, 
air  and  water  use,  for  stricter  regulation,  for 
expanded  government  action,  for  greater  cit- 
izen Involvement,  and  tor  new  programs  to 
ensure  that  government,  industry  and  In- 
dividuals aU  are  caUed  on  to  do  their  share 
of  the  Job  and  to  pay  their  share  of  the 
cost. 

Because  the  many  aspects  of  environ- 
mental quality  are  closely  Interwoven,  to 
consider  each  In  isolation  would  be  unwise. 
Therefore,  I  am  today  outlining  a  compre- 
hensive, 37-polnt  program,  embracing  33  ma- 
jor legislative  proposals  and  14  new  meas- 
ures being  taken  by  administrative  action 
or  Executive  Order  In  five  major  categories; 

Water  pollution  control. 

Air  pollution  control. 

Solid  waste  management, 

Parklands  and  pubUc  recreation. 

Organizing  for  action. 

As  we  deepen  our  understanding  of  com- 
plex ecological  processes,  as  we  Improve  our 
technologies  and  Institutions  and  learn  from 
experience,  much  more  wlU  be  possible.  But 
these  37  ixteasures  represent  actions  we  can 
take  note,  and  that  can  move  us  dramatically 
forward  toward  what  has  become  an  urgent 
common  goal  of  all  Americans :  the  rescue  of 
of  our  natural  habitat  as  a  place  both  habit- 
able and  hospitable  to  man. 

WATES   POLLtmOH 

Water  pollution  has  three  prlndpcd  soiu'ces : 
municipal.  Industrial  and  a^cultural  wastes. 
All  three  must  eventually  be  controlled  If 
we  are  to  restore  the  purity  of  our  lakes  and 
rivers. 

Of  these  three,  the  most  troublesome  to 
control  are  those  from  agrlcultxiral  sources: 
animal  wastes,  eroded  soil,  fertlllsera  and 
pesticides.  Some  of  these  are  nature^  own 
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pollutions.  The  Idlssouii  River  w»s  known  as 
•  Big  Muddy"  long  before  towns  and  Indus- 
tries were  built  on  Its  banks.  But  many  of 
the  same  techniques  of  pest  control,  livestock 
feeding.  InrlgaUon  and  soil  fertilization  that 
have  made  American  agriculture  ao  abun- 
dantly productive  have  also  caused  serious 
w.\ter  pollution. 

Effective  control  wlU  take  time,  and  will 
require  action  on  many  fronts:  modified  agri- 
cultural practices,  greater  care  in  the  dis- 
posal of  animal  wastes,  better  soil  conserva- 
tion methods,  new  kinds  of  fertilizers,  new 
chemical  pesticides  and  more  widespread  use 
of  natural  pest  control  techniques.  A  num- 
ber of  such  acUons  are  already  underway. 
We  have  taken  action  to  phase  out  the  use  of 
DDT  and  other  hard  pesUcldes.  We  have  be- 
g\m  to  place  controls  on  wastes  from  con- 
centrated animal  feed-lots.  We  need  programs 
of  intensified  research,  both  public  and  pri- 
vate, to  develop  new  methods  of  reducing 
agricultural  pollution  while  maintaining 
producUvlty.  I  have  asked  The  CouncU  on 
Environmental  Quality  to  press  forward  in 
this  area.  Meanwhile,  however,  we  have  the 
technology  and  the  resource*  to  proceed 
note  on  a  program  of  swift  clean-up  of  pol- 
lution from  the  most  acutely  damaging 
sources:  mimldpal  and  Industrial  waste, 
urttnicfpal  trostes 
As  long  as  wo  have  the  means  to  do  some- 
thing about  It.  there  Is  no  good  reason  why 
municipal  pollution  of  our  waters  should  be 
allowed  to  persist  unchecked. 

In  the  four  years  since  the  Clean  Water* 
Restoration  Act  of  I9«fl  was  passed,  we  have 
failed  to  keep  our  promises  lo  ourselves: 
Federal  appropriations  for  constrtictlng  mu- 
nicipal treatment  planU  have  totaled  only 
about  one-third  of  authorta.Uons.  Munici- 
palities themselves  have  faced  Increasing 
difficulty  In  selling  bonds  to  finance  their 
share  of  the  construction  costs.  Given  the 
saturated  condlUon  of  todays  municipal 
bonds  markets,  if  a  clean-up  program  Is  to 
work  It  has  to  provide  the  means  by  which 
municipalities  can  finance  their  share  of  the 
cost  even  as  we  Increase  Federal  expenditures. 
The  best  current  estimate  Is  that  It  will 
take  a  total  capital  Investment  of  about  $10 
billon  over  a  five-year  \>ft\o<X  to  provide  the 
municipal  waste  treatment  plants  and  Inter- 
ceptor line*  needed  to  meet  our  national  wa- 
ter quality  standards.  This  figure  Is  based  on 
a  recently-completed  naUonwlde  survey  of 
the  deflclenclea  of  present  facUlUes.  pl»i« 
projections  of  additional  needs  that  will  have 
developed  by  then — to  accommodate  the  nor- 
mal annual  Increase  In  the  volxime  of  wasxes, 
and  to  replace  equipment  that  can  be  ex- 
pected to  wear  out  or  become  obsolete  in 
the  Interim. 

This  will  provide  every  c<Mnmunlty  that 
needs  It  with  secondary  waste  treatment,  and 
also  special,  additional  treatment  In  areas  of 
special  need,  including  communities  on  the 
Great  Lakes.  We  have  the  Industrial  capacity 
to  do  the  Job  in  Ave  years  If  we  begin  now. 
To  meet  this  construction  schedule.  I  pro- 
pose a  two-part  program  of  Federal  assist- 
ance: 

I  propose  a  Clean  Waters  Act  with  M  bil- 
lion to  b«  authorized  immediately,  for  Fiscal 
1971.  to  cover  the  full  Federal  share  of  the 
total  $10  billion  coat  on  a  matching  fund 
basis  This  woxild  be  allocated  at  a  rate  of 
$1  billion  a  year  for  the  next  four  years,  with 
a  reassessment  In  1973  of  needs  for  1975  and 
subsequent  yean. 

By  thus  assuring  communities  of  full  Fed- 
eral support,  we  can  enable  planning  to 
begin  noto  for  all  needed  facilities  and  con- 
struction to  proceed  at  an  accelerated  rat«. 
I  propose  creation  of  new  Environmental 
Financing  Authority,  to  ensur*  that  evef7 
municipality  in  tb«  country  haa  an  oppor- 
tunity to  sell  its  wast«  treatment  plant  con- 
struction bonds. 

The  condition  of  the  municipal  bond  mar- 
ket U  such  that.  In  1909,  609  issues  totaling 


$2.9  billion  proved  unsalable.  If  a  municipal- 
ity cannot  sell  waste  treatment  plant  con- 
struction bonds.  EFA  will  buy  them  and  will 
sell  Its  own  bonds  on  the  taxable  market. 
Thus,  construction  of  pollution  control  fa- 
cilities will  depend  not  on  a  community's 
credit  rating,  but  on  Its  waste  disposal  needs. 
Providing  money  Is  Important,  but  equally 
Important  Is  where  and  how  the  money  Is 
spent  A  river  cannot  be  polluted  on  lis  left 
bank  and  clean  on  its  right.  In  a  given  water- 
way, abating  iome  of  the  pollution  Is  often 
little  better  than  doing  nothing  at  all,  and 
money  spent  on  such  partial  efforts  Is  often 
largely  wasted.  Present  grant  allocation  for- 
mulas—those In  the  1966  Act— have  pre- 
vented the  spending  of  funds  where  they 
could  produce  the  greatest  resulU  In  terms  of 
clean  water.  Too  Uttle  attention  has  been 
given  to  seeing  that  Investmenu  In  specific 
waste  treatment  plants  have  been  matched 
by  other  municipalities  and  Industries  on  the 
same  waterway.  Many  plants  have  been 
poorly  designed  and  Inefficiently  operated. 
Some  municipalities  have  offered  free  treat- 
ment to  local  Industries,  then  not  treated 
their  wastes  sufflclently  to  prevent  pollution. 
To  Insure  that  the  new  funds  are  well 
Inveated.  five  major  reforms  are  needed.  One 
require*  legislation:  the  other  four  will  be 
achieved  by  administrative  action. 

I  propose  that  the  present,  rigid  allocation 
formula  be  revised,  so  that  special  emphasis 
can  be  given  to  areas  where  facllltlea  ar« 
most  needed  and  where  the  greatest  Improve- 
ments in  water  quality  wlU  result. 

Under  exUtlng  law  authority,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  will  institute  four  major  re- 
forms: 

Federally  assisted  treatment  plants  will 
be  required  to  meet  prescribed  design,  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  standards,  and  to  be 
operated  only  by  SUte-certlfled  operators. 

Municipalities  receiving  Federal  assistance 
In  constructing  plants  will  be  required  to 
Impose  reasonable  users'  fees  on  industrial 
users  sufficient  to  meet  the  cost*  of  treating 
industrial  wastes. 

Development  oX  comprehensive  river  basin 
plans  will  be  required  at  an  early  date  to 
insure  that  Federally  assUted  treatment 
plants  will  in  fact  contribute  to  effective 
clean-up  of  entire  river  basin  systems.  Col- 
lecUon  of  existing  daU  on  pollution  sources 
and  development  of  effiuent  inventories  will 
permit  systems  approaches  to  pollution  con- 
trol. 

Wherever  feasible,  cotnmunitlas  will  be 
strongly  snoouraged  to  cooperate  in  the  con- 
struction of  large  regional  treatment  facili- 
ties, which  provide  economies  of  scale  and 
give  more  efficient  and  more  thoroxigh  waste 
treatment. 

InduttTial  poUutiom 
Some  Industries  discharge  their  wastes  Into 
municipal  systems;  others  discharge  them 
directly  into  lakes  and  rivers.  Obviously,  un- 
less we  curb  Industrial  as  weU  as  municipal 
pollution  our  waters  will  never  be  clean. 

Industry  Itself  has  recognized  the  problem, 
and  many  Industrial  firms  are  making  vigor- 
ous efforts  to  control  their  water-borne 
wastes.  But  strict  standards  and  strict  en- 
forcement are  nevertheless  necessary— not 
only  to  ensure  compliance,  but  also  In  fair- 
ness to  those  who  have  voluntarily  assumed 
the  often  costly  burden  while  their  competi- 
tors have  not.  Good  nelghlwrs  should  no* 
be  placed  at  a  competitive  dUadvantage  be- 
cause of  their  good  nelghborllness. 

Under  existing  law,  standards  for  water 
pollution  control  often  are  established  in 
only  the  most  general  and  insufficient  terms : 
for  example,  by  requiring  all  affected  Indus- 
tries to  install  secondary  treatment  faclii- 
Ues.  This  approach  takes  Uttl*  account  of 
such  crucUl  variables  as  th«  voluma  and 
toxicity  of  the  wastes  actually  being  dis- 
charged, or  the  capacity  of  a  particular  body 
of  water  to  absorb  wastes  without  becoming 
polluted.  Even  more  Important,  It  provides 


a  poor  basis  for  enforcement:  with  no  effluent 
standard  by  which  to  measure.  It  Is  difficult 
to  prove  In  court  that  standards  are  being 
violated. 

The  present  fragmenting  of  Jurisdictions 
also  has  hindered  comprehensive  efforts.  At 
present,  Federal  Jurisdiction  generally  ex- 
tends only  to  Interstate  waters.  One  result 
has  been  that  as  stricter  State-Federal  stand- 
ards have  been  imposed,  pollution  has  ac- 
tually Increased  in  some  other  waters — in 
underground  aquifers  and  the  oceans.  As 
controls  over  Interstate  waters  are  tightened, 
polluUng  Industries  will  be  Increasingly 
tempted  to  locate  on  Intrastate  lakes  and 
rivers — with  a  consequently  Increased  threat 
to  those  waterways — unless  they  too  are 
brought  under  the  same  strictures. 

I  propose  that  we  take  an  entirely  new 
approach :  one  which  concerns  Federal,  State 
and  private  efforts,  which  provides  for  effec- 
tive nationwide  enforcement,  and  which  rests 
on  a  simple  but  profoundly  significant  prin- 
ciple: that  th"*  nation's  waterways  belong 
to  us  all,  and  that  neither  a  municipality 
nor  an  Industry  should  be  allowed  to  dis- 
charge wastes  Into  those  waterways  beyond 
their  capacity  to  absorb  the  wastes  without 
becoming  polluted. 

Specifically.  I  propose  a  seven-point  pro- 
gram of  measures  we  should  adopt  now  to 
enforce  control  of  water  pollution  from  In- 
dustrial and  municipal  wastes,  and  to  give 
the  States  more  effective  backing  In  their 
own  efforts. 

I  propose  that  State-Federal  water  quality 
standards  be  amended  to  Impose  precise  ef- 
fluent requirements  on  all  Industrial  and 
municipal  sources.  These  should  be  Imposed 
on  an  expeditious  timetable,  with  the  limit 
for  each  based  on  a  fair  aUocatlon  of  the 
total  capacity  of  the  waterway  to  absorb 
the  user's  particular  kind  of  waste  without 
becoming  polluted. 

I  propose  that  violation  of  established 
effluent  requirements  be  considered  sufficient 
cause  for  court  action. 

I  propose  that  the  SecreUry  of  the  Interior 
be  allowed  to  proceed  more  swiftly  In  his 
enforcement  actions,  and  that  he  be  given 
new  legal  weapons  including  subpoena  and 
discovery    power. 

I  propose  that  failure  to  meet  established 
water  quality  standards  or  implementation 
schedules  be  made  subject  to  court-Imposed 
fines  of  up  to  $10,000  per  day. 

I  propose  that  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior be  authorized  to  seek  Immediate  In- 
junctive reUef  in  emergency  sltuaUons  In 
which  severe  water  pollution  constitutes  an 
Imminent  danger  to  health,  or  threatens  Ir- 
reversible damage  to  water  quaUty. 

I  propose  that  the  Federal  poUutlon-con- 
trol  program  be  extended  to  Include  all  navi- 
gable waters,  both  Inter-  and  Intrastate,  all 
Interstate  ground  water?,  the  United  SUtes' 
portion  of  boundary  waters,  and  waters  of 
the  Contiguous  Zone. 

I  propose  that  Federal  operating  granU 
to  State  pollution  control  enforcement  agen- 
cies be  tripled  over  the  next  five  years — from 
$10  million  now  to  $30  million  In  fiscal  year 
1975 — to  assist  them  In  meeting  the  new  re- 
sponslblUUes  that  stricter  and  expanded  en- 
forcement will  place  upon  them, 
an  poLLTrnoit  coinmoL 
Air  Is  our  most  ntal  resource,  and  Its  pol- 
lution Is  our  most  serious  environmental 
problem.  Existing  technology  for  the  control 
of  air  pollution  Is  less  advanced  than  that 
for  controlling  water  polluUon.  but  there  U 
a  great  deal  we  can  do  within  the  limits  of 
existing  technology — and  more  we  can  do  to 
spur  technological  advance. 

Most  air  poUutlon  U  produced  by  the  burn- 
ing of  fueU.  About  baU  U  produced  by  motor 
vehicles. 

JTotor  vehicle* 
The  Federal  Government  began  regulating 
automobile   emissions  o<  carbon  monoxide 
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and  hydrocarbons  with  the  1968  model  year. 
Standards  for  1970  model  cars  have  been 
made  significantly  tighter.  This  year,  for  the 
first  Ome,  emissions  from  new  buses  and 
heavy-duty  trucks  have  also  been  brought 
imder  Federal  regulation. 

In  future  years,  emission  levels  can  and 
must  be  brought  much  lower. 

The  Secretary  of  Health.  Education  and 
Welfare  Is  today  publishing  a  notice  of  new, 
considerably  more  stringent  motor  vehicle 
emission  standards  he  intends  to  issue  for 
1973  and  1975  models — Including  control  of 
nitrogen  oxides  by  1973  and  of  particulate 
•missions  by  1975. 

These  new  standards  represent  our  best 
present  estimate  of  the  lowest  emission  levels 
attainable  by  those  years. 

Effective  control  requires  new  legislation 
to  correct  two  key  deficiencies  in  the  present 
law: 

(a)  Testing  procedures. — Under  present 
law.  only  manufacturers'  prototype  vehicles 
sre  tested  for  compliance  with  emission 
standards,  and  even  this  Is  voluntary  rftther 
than  mandatory. 

I  propose  legislation  requiring  that  rep- 
resentative samples  of  actual  production  ve- 
hicles be  tested  throughout  the  model  year. 

(b)  Fuel  composition  and  additives.  What 
goes  into  a  car's  fuel  has  a  major  effect  on 
what  comes  out  of  its  exhaust,  and  also  on 
what  kinds  of  pollution-control  devices  can 
effectively  be  employed.  Federal  standards 
for  what  comes  out  of  a  car's  engine  should 
be  accompanied  by  standards  for  what  goes 
Into  It. 

I  propose  legislation  authorizing  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  to 
regulate  fuel  composition  and  additives. 

With  these  changes,  we  can  drastically  re- 
duce pollution  from  motor  vehicles  in  the 
years  Just  ahtad.  But  in  making  and  keeping 
our  peace  with  nature,  to  plan  only  one  year 
ahead  or  even  five  Is  hardly  to  plan  at  all. 
Our  responsibility  now  is  also  to  look  beyond 
the  Seventies,  and  the  prospects  then  are 
uncertain.  Based  on  present  trends,  it  is 
quite  possible  that  by  1980  the  Increase  in 
the  sheer  number  of  cars  in  densely  popu- 
lated areas  will  begin  outrimnlng  the  tech- 
nological limits  of  our  capacity  to  reduce 
pollution  from  the  Internal  combustion  en- 
gine. I  hope  this  will  not  happen.  I  hope  the 
automobile  Industry's  present  determined 
effort  to  make  the  internal  combustion  en- 
gine sufficiently  pollution-free  succeeds.  But 
If  It  does  not,  then  unless  motor  vehicles 
with  an  alternative,  low-pollution  power 
source  are  available,  vehicle-caused  pollution 
will  once  again  begin  an  Inexorable  increase. 

Therefore,  prudence  dictates  that  we  move 
now  to  ensure  that  such  a  vehicle  will  be 
available  If  needed. 

I  am  inaugurating  a  program  to  marshal 
^th  government  and  private  research  with 
the  goal  of  producing  an  unconventionally 
powered,  virtually  pollution-free  automobile 
within  five  years. 

I  have  ordered  the  start  of  an  extensive 
Federal  research  and  development  program 
In  unconventional  vehicles,  to  be  conducted 
under  the  general  direction  of  the  Council 
on  Environmental  Quality. 

As  an  Incentive  to  private  developers,  I 
have  ordered  that  the  Federal  Government 
should  undertake  the  piirchase  of  privately 
produced  unconventional  vehicles  for  testing 
and  evaluation. 

A  proposal  currently  before  the  Congress 
would  provide  a  further  incentive  to  private 
developers  by  authorizing  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment to  offer  premium  prices  for  purchas- 
ing low-pollution  cars  for  its  own  use.  This 
could  be  a  highly  productive  program  once 
such  automobiles  are  approaching  develop- 
ment, although  current  estimates  are  that, 
initially,  prices  offered  would  have  to  be  up 
to  200%  of  the  cost  of  equivalent  conven- 
tional vehicles  rather  than  the  125%  con- 
templated In  the  proposed  legislation.  The 


Immediate  task,  however,  is  to  see  that  an 
Intensified  program  of  research  and  develop- 
ment begins  at  once. 

One  encouraging  aspect  of  the  effort  to 
curb  motor  vehicle  pollution  Is  the  extent 
to  which  Industry  Itself  Is  taking  the  Initia- 
tive. For  example,  the  nation's  principal  au- 
tomobile manufacturers  are  not  only  devel- 
oping devices  now  to  meet  present  and  fu- 
ture Federal  emls-slon  standards,  but  are  also, 
on  their  own  Iniilatlve,  preparing  to  put  on 
the  market  by  11)72  automobiles  which  will 
not  require  and.  Indeed,  must  not  use  leaded 
gasoline.  Such  cars  will  not  only  discharge  no 
lead  Into  the  atmosphere,  but  will  also  be 
equipped  vrtth  still  more  effective  devices  for 
controlling  emissions — devices  made  possible 
by  the  use  of  lead-free  gasoline. 

This  Is  a  great  forward  step  taken  by  the 
manufacturers  before  any  Federal  regula- 
Iton  of  lead  additives  or  emissions  has  been 
Imposed.  I  am  confident  that  the  petroleum 
Industry  will  see  to  It  that  suitable  non- 
leaded  gasoline  is  made  widely  available  for 
these  new  cars  when  they  come  on  the 
market. 

Stationary-source  pollution 

Industries,  power  plants,  furnaces.  Incin- 
erators— these  and  other  so-called  "station- 
ary sources"  add  enormously  to  the  pollution 
of  the  air.  In  highly  industrialized  areas, 
such  pollution  can  quite  literally  make 
breathing  hazardous  to  health,  and  can  cause 
unforeseen  atmospheric  and  meteorological 
problems  as  well. 

Increasingly,  Industry  itself  has  been 
adopting  ambitious  pollution-control  pro- 
grams, and  state  and  local  authorities  have 
been  setting  and  enforcing  stricter  anti- 
pollution standards.  But  they  have  not  gone 
far  enough  or  fast  enough,  nor,  to  be  realistic 
about  It,  will  they  be  able  to  without  the 
strongest  possible  Federal  backing.  Without 
effective  government  standards.  Industrial 
firms  that  spend  the  necessary  money  for 
pollution  control  may  find  themselves  at  a 
serious  economic  disadvantage  as  against 
their  less  conscientious  competitors.  And 
without  effective  Federal  standards,  states 
and  communities  that  require  such  controls 
find  themselves  at  a  similar  disadvantage  In 
attracting  Industry,  against  more  permissive 
rivals.  Air  Is  no  respecter  of  political  bound- 
aries: a  community  that  sets  and  enforces 
strict  standards  may  still  find  its  air  polluted 
from  sources  In  another  community  or  an- 
other state. 

Under  the  Clean  Air  Act  of  1967,  the  Fed- 
eral goverimient  is  establishing  air  quality 
control  regions  around  the  nation's  major 
Industrial  and  metropolitan  areas.  Within 
these  regions,  states  are  setting  air  quality 
standards — permissible  levels  of  pollutants  in 
the  air — and  developing  plans  for  pollution 
abatement  to  achieve  those  air  quality 
standards.  All  state  air  quality  standards  and 
Implementation  plans  require  Federal  ap- 
proval. 

This  program  has  been  the  first  major 
Federal  effort  to  control  air  polluUon.  It  has 
been  a  useful  beginning.  But  we  have  learned 
in  the  past  two  years  that  it  has  shortcom- 
ings. Federal  designation  of  air  quality  con- 
trol regions,  while  necessary  In  areas  where 
emissions  from  one  state  are  polluting  the 
air  In  another,  has  been  a  time-consuming 
process.  Adjoining  states  within  the  same 
region  often  have  proposed  Inconsistent  air 
quality  standards,  causing  further  delays 
for  compromise  and  revision.  There  are  no 
provisions  for  controlling  pollution  outside 
of  established  air  quality  control  regions. 
This  means  that  even  with  the  designation 
of  hundreds  of  such  regions,  some  areas  of 
the  country  with  serious  air  pollution  prob- 
lems would  remain  outside  of  the  program. 
This  Is  unfair  not  only  to  the  public  but  to 
many  Industries  as  well,  since  those  within 
regions  with  strict  requirements  could  be 
unfairly  disadvantaged  with  respect  to  com- 
petitors that  are  not  within  regions.  Finally, 


Insufficient  Federal  enforcement  powers  have 
circumscribed  the  Federal  government's  abil- 
ity to  support  the  states  In  establishing  and 
enforcing  effective  abatement  programs. 

It  Is  time  to  build  on  what  we  have  learned, 
and  to  begin  a  more  ambitious  national  ef- 
fort. I  recommend  that  the  Clean  Air  Act  be 
revised  to  expand  the  scope  of  strict  pollu- 
tion abatement,  to  simplify  the  task  of  In- 
dustry In  pollution  abatement  through  more 
nearly  uniform  standards,  and  to  provide 
special  controls  against  particularly  danger- 
ous pollutants. 

I  propose  that  the  Federal  government  es- 
tablish nationwide  air  quality  standards, 
with  the  states  to  prepare  within  one  year 
abatement  plans  for  meeting  those  standards. 

This  will  provide  a  minimum  standard  for 
air  quality  for  all  areas  of  the  nation,  while 
permitting  states  to  set  more  stringent  stand- 
ards for  any  or  all  sections  within  the  state. 
National  air  quality  standards  will  relieve 
the  states  of  the  lengthy  process  of  stand- 
ard-setting imder  Federal  supervision,  and 
allow  them  to  concentrate  on  the  Immediate 
business  of  developing  and  implementing 
abatement  plans. 

These  abatement  plans  would  cover  areas 
both  inside  and  outside  of  Federally  desig- 
nated air  quality  control  regions,  and  could 
be  designed  to  achieve  aaxy  higher  levels  of 
air  quality  which  the  states  might  choose 
to  establish.  They  would  Include  emission 
standards  for  stationary  sources  of  air 
pollution. 

I  propose  that  designation  of  interstate 
air  quality  control  regions  continue  at  an 
accelerated  rate,  to  provide  a  framework  for 
establishing  compatible  abatement  plans  in 
Interstate  areas. 

I  propose  that  the  Federal  government  es- 
tablish national  emissions  standards  for  fa- 
cilities that  emit  pollutants  extremely  haz- 
ardous to  health,  and  for  selected  classes  of 
new  facilities  which  could  be  major  contrib- 
utors to  air  pollution. 

In  the  first  instance,  national  standards 
are  needed  to  guarantee  the  earliest  possible 
elimination  of  certain  air  pollutants  which 
are  clear  health  hazards  even  in  minute 
quantities.  In  the  second  Instance,  national 
standards  will  ensure  that  advanced  abate- 
ment technology  Is  iised  in  constructing  the 
new  facilities,  and  that  levels  of  air  quality 
are  maintained  In  the  face  of  Industrial  ex- 
pansion. Before  any  emissions  standards 
were  established,  public  hearings  would  be 
required  involving  all  interested  parties.  The 
States  would  be  responsible  for  enforcing 
these  standards  In  conjunction  with  their 
own  programs. 

I  propose  that  Federal  authority  to  seek 
court  action  be  extended  to  include  both 
inter-  and  intrastate  air  pollution  situations 
in  which,  because  of  local  non-enforcement, 
air  quality  is  below  national  standards,  or  in 
which  emissions  standards  or  implementa- 
tion timetables  are  being  violated. 

I  propose  that  failure  to  meet  established 
air  quality  standards  or  implementation 
schedules  be  made  subject  to  court-Imposed 
fines  of  up  to  $10,000  per  day. 

SOLD    WASTE    MANAGEMENT 

"Solid  wastes"  are  the  discarded  left-overs 
of  our  advanced  consumer  society.  Increasing 
In  volume,  they  litter  the  landscape  and 
strain  the  facilities  of  municipal  govern- 
ments. 

New  packaging  methods,  using  materials 
which  do  not  degrade  and  cannot  easily  be 
burned,  create  difficult  new  disposal  prob- 
lems. Though  many  wastes  are  potentially  re- 
usable, we  often  discard  today  what  a  genera- 
tion ago  we  saved.  Most  bottles,  for  example, 
now  are  "non-returnable."  We  re-process 
used  paper  less  than  we  used  to,  not  only- 
adding  to  the  bxirden  on  municipal  sanita- 
tion services  but  also  making  wasteful  use 
of  scarce  tlmberlands.  Often  the  least  expen- 
sive way  to  dispose,  of  an  old  automobile  Is  to 
abandon  It — and  millions  of  people  do  pre- 
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clsely  th»t.  creating  eyesores  for  millions  of 
others.  ^,  ,  __„ . 

One  wmy  to  meet  the  problem  of  soUd 
wastes  Is  simply  to  surrender  to  It:  to  con- 
tinue pouring  more  and  more  public  money 
into  coUectlon  and  disposal  of  whatever  hap- 
pens to  be  privately  produced  and  discarded. 
This  Is  the  old  way:  it  amounu  to  a  public 
subsidy  of  waste  pollution.  If  we  are  ever 
truly  to  gain  control  of  the  probUm.  our  goal 
must  be  broader:  to  reduce  the  volume  of 
wastes  and  the  dUBculty  of  their  dlspoaal. 
and  to  encourage  their  construcUve  re-use 

Instead. 

To  accomplish  this,  we  need  IncenUves, 
regulations  and  research  directed  especlaUy 
at  two  major  goals:  a)  making  producU  more 
easUy  disposable— especially  containers, 
which  are  designed  for  disposal;  and  b)  re- 
using and  recycUng  a  far  greater  proportion 
ol  waste  materials. 

As  we  look  toward  the  long-range  future— 
to  1980.  2000  and  beyond— recycling  of  ma- 
terials will  become  increasingly  necessary  not 
only  for  waste  disposal  but  also  to  conserve 
resources.  WhUe  our  populaUon  grows,  each 
one  of  us  keeps  using  more  of  the  earth's  re- 
sources. In  the  case  of  many  common  min- 
erals more  than  haU  those  extracted  from 
the  earth  since  time  began  have  been  ex- 
tracted since  1910. 

A  great  deal  of  our  space  reiearch  has  been 
directed  toward  creating  self-sustaining  en- 
vironments, in  which  people  can  Uve  for 
long  periods  of  time  by  re-processlng.  re- 
cvcllng  and  re-using  the  same  materials.  We 
lied  to  apply  this  kind  of  thinking  more 
consciously  and  more  broadly  to  our  patterns 
of   use   and   disposal   of  materials  here   on 

earth.  _       ,, . 

Many  currenUy  used  techniques  of  solid 
w:iste  disposal  remain  crudely  deficient.  Re- 
search and  development  programs  under  the 
SoUd  Waste  Dlspoeal  Act  of  1965  have  added 
■IgnlflcanUy  to  our  knowledge  of  more  elB- 
clent  techniques.  The  Act  expires  this  year  I 
recommend  its  extension,  and  I  have  already 
moved  to  broaden  Its  programs. 

I  have  ordered  a  re-dlrecUon  of  research 
under  the  SoUd  Waste  Disposal  Act  to  place 
greater  empbasU  on  , techniques  for  re- 
cycling materials,  and  on  development  and 
use  of  pa^ir^ging  and  other  material  which 
will  degrade  after  use— that  is.  which  wlU  be- 
come   temporary    raUier    than    permanent 

wastes.  ,  ... 

Few  of  America's  eyesores  are  so  unsightly 
as  its  millions  of  Junk  automobllea. 

Ordinarily,  when  a  car  Is  retired  from  use 
It  goes  nrat  to  a  wrecker,  who  strips  it  of  lu 
▼aluable  parts,  and  then  to  a  scrap  processor, 
who  reduces  the  remainder  to  scrap  for  sale 
to  steel  milla.  The  prices  paid  by  wreckers 
for  Junk  cars  often  are  less  than  the  coat  of 
transporting  them  to  the  wrecking  yard.  In 
the  case  of  a  severely  damaged  or  "cannl- 
ballx«d~  car.  Instead  of  paying  for  It  the 
wrecker  may  even  charge  towing  costs.  Thus 
the  final  owner's  economic  incenUve  to  de- 
Uver  his  car  for  processing  Is  sUght,  non- 
existent or  even  negative. 

The  rate  of  abandonment  Is  Increasing.  In 
New  York  City.  2.500  cars  were  towed  away  as 
abandoned  on  the  streets  m  19«0  In  1964. 
25.000  were  towed  away  as  abandoned;  In 
1969.  more  than  60.000. 

The  way  to  provide  the  needed  IncenUve 
U  to  apply  to  the  automobile  the  principle 
that  Its  price  should  include  not  only  the  coet 
of  producing  It.  but  also  the  cost  of  disposing 
of  It. 

I  have  asked  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  to  take  the  lead  In  producing  a  rec- 
ommendation for  a  Iwunty  payment  or  other 
system  to  promote  the  prompt  scrapping  of 
all  Junk  aatomobllea. 

Tbe  particular  disposal  problems  presented 
by  the  automobUea  are  unique.  However, 
wherever  appropriate  we  shoiuld  also  seek  to 
estabUab  Incentives  and  regulations  to  en- 
courage the  re-use.  re-cycUng  or  easier  dis- 
posal at  other  commonly  used  goods. 


I  have  asked  the  Chairman  of  the  Coun- 
cil on  Environmental  Quality  to  work  with 
the  Cabinet  Committee  on  the  Environment, 
and  with  appropriate  Industry  and  consumer 
representatives,  toward  development  of  such 
incentives  and  regulations  for  submission  to 
the  Congress. 

p/uiKS  AND  puauc  aacaKATioH 
Increasing  population,  Increasing  mobility. 
Increasing  incomes  and  Increasing  leisure  will 
aU  combine  in  the  years  ahead  to  rank  recre- 
ational facilities  among  the  most  vital  of  our 
public  resources.  Yet  land  suitable  for  such 
fadllUes.  especially  near  heavily  populated 
areas.  Is  being  rapidly  swallowed  up. 

Plam  common  sense  argues  that  we  give 
greater  priority  to  acquiring  now  the  lands 
that  will  be  so  greatly  needed  in  a  few  years. 
Good  sense  aUo  argues  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment Itself,  as  the  naUon  s  largest  Und- 
holder.  should  address  itself  more  Imag- 
inatively to  the  question  of  making  optlmxmi 
use  of  lu  own  holdings  in  a  recreaUon- 
hungry  era. 

I  propose  full  funding  In  fiscal  1971  of  the 
»327  million  available  through  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Pund  for  additional  park 
and  recreational  facUltlas.  with  Increased 
emphasis  on  locations  that  can  be  easUy 
reached  by  the  people  in  crowded  urban 
areas. 

I  propose  that  we  adopt  a  new  philosophy 
for  the  use  of  Federally-owned  lands,  treat- 
ing them  as  a  precious  resource — like  money 
Itself— which  should  be  made  to  serve  the 
highest  possible  public  good. 

Acquiring  needed  recreation  areas  la  a  real 
estate  transaction.  One  third  of  all  the  land 
in  the  United  States — more  than  750.000.000 
acres — Is  owned  by  the  Federal  Oovemment. 
Thousands  of  acres  In  the  heart  of  metro- 
politan areas  are  reserved  for  only  minimal 
use  by  Federal  instaUaUons.  To  supplement 
the  regularly-appropriated  funds  available, 
nothing  could  be  more  appropriate  than  to 
meet  new  real  estate  needs  through  use  of 
presenUy-owned  real  estate,  whether  by 
transfer,  sale  or  conversion  to  a  better  tiae. 
Until  now.  the  uees  to  which  FederaUy- 
owned  properties  were  put  has  largely  been 
determined  by  who  got  them  first.  As  a  rssult, 
counUess  properties  with  enormous  poten- 
tial as  recreation  areas  linger  on  In  the  oands 
of  agencies  that  could  Just  as  well — or  bet- 
tor  locate    elsewhere.    Bureaucratic    Inertia 

la  compounded  by  a  quirk  of  present  aeeouat- 
Ing  procedures,  which  has  the  effect  of  Im- 
posing a  budgetary  penalty  on  an  ageney  that 
gives  up  one  piece  of  property  and  moves  to 
another,  even  if  the  vacated  property  U  aold 
for  10  times  the  cost  of  the  new. 

The  time  has  oome  to  make  more  rational 
use  of  our  enormous  wealth  of  real  property, 
giving  a  new  priority  to  our  newly  urgent 
concern  with  public  recreation — and  to  make 
more  imaginative  use  of  properties  now  sur- 
plus to  finance  acquisition  of  properties  now 
needed. 

By  Executive  Order,  t  am  directing  the 
beads  of  aU  Federal  agencies  and  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services  to  institute 
a  review  of  all  Federally-owned  real  prop- 
erties that  should  be  considered  for  other 
uses.  The  test  wUl  be  whether  a  particular 
property's  continued  present  use  or  another 
would  better  eerve  the  public  Interest,  con- 
sidering both  the  agency's  needs  and  the 
property's  location.  Special  emphasis  will  be 
placed  on  Identifying  properties  that  could 
appropriately  be  converted  to  parks  and  rec- 
reation areas,  or  sold,  so  that  proceeds  can 
be  made  available  to  provide  additional  park 
and  recreation  lands. 

I  am  esUbllahlng  a  Property  Review  Board 
to  review  the  OSA  reports  and  reconunend 
to  me  what  properties  should  be  converted 
or  eold.  This  Board  will  consist  of  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers, the  Chairman  of  the  Council  on  En- 
vironmental Quality  and  the  Administrator 


of  General  Seriiices,  plus  others  that  I  may 
designate. 

I  propose  legislation  to  establish,  for  the 
first  time,  a  program  for  relocating  Federal 
installations  that  occupy  locations  that 
could  l)etter  be  used  for  other  purposes. 

This  would  allow  a  part  of  the  proceeds 
from  the  sales  of  surplus  properties  to  be 
used  for  relocating  such  Instellations.  thus 
making  more  land  available. 

I  also  propose  accompan>-lng  legislation  to 
protect  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund,  ensuring  that  Its  sources  of  income 
would  be  maintained  and  possibly  Increased 
for  purchasing  additional  parkland. 

The  net  effect  would  be  to  increase  our 
capacity  to  add  new  park  and  recreational 
facilities,  by  enabling  us  for  the  first  time  to 
use  surplus  property  sales  In  a  coordinated 
three-way  program:  a)  by  direct  conversion 
from  other  uses;  b)  through  sale  of  pres- 
ently-owned properties  and  purchase  of 
others  with  the  proceeds;  and  c)  by  sale  of 
one  Federal  property,  and  use  of  the  pro- 
ceeds to  finance  the  relocation  and  conver- 
sion cosU  of  making  another  property  avail- 
able for  recreational  use. 

I  propose  that  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior be  given  authority  to  convey  surplus 
real  property  to  Stete  and  local  governments 
for  park  and  recreation  purposes  at  a  public 
benefit  discount  ranging  up  to  100  percent. 
I  propose  that  Federal  procedures  be  re- 
vised to  encourage  Federal  agencies  to  make 
efficient  use  of  real  property.  This  revision 
should  remove  the  budgetary  penalty  now 
Imposed  on  agencies  relinquishing  one  site 

and  moving  to  another.  

As  one  example  of  wliat  such  a  property 
review  can  make  possible,  a  sizable  stretch  of 
one  of  California's  finest  beaches  has  long 
been  closed  to  the  public  because  It  was  part 
of  Camp  Pendleton.  Last  month  the  Defense 
Department  arranged  to  make  more  than  a 
mile  of  that  beach  available  to  the  State  of 
California  for  use  as  a  State  park.  The  re- 
maining beach  Is  sufficient  for  Camp  Pendle- 
ton's needs;  thus  the  released  stretch  repre- 
sents a  shift  from  low-priority  to  hlgh-prl- 
ortty  use.  By  careful  weighing  alternative 
uses,  a  priceless  recreational  resource  was  re- 
turned to  the  people  for  recreational  pur- 
poses. 

Another  vast  source  of  potential  parklands 
also  lies  untapped.  We  have  come  to  reallee 
that  we  have  too  much  land  available  for 
growing  crops  and  not  enough  land  for  parks, 
open  space  and  recreation. 

I  propose  that  Instead  of  simply  paying 
each  year  to  keep  this  land  Idle,  we  help  local 
governments  buy  selected  parcels  of  It  to  pro- 
vide recreational  fadUties  for  nss  by  the 
people  of  towns  In  rural  areas.  This  program 
has  been  tried,  but  allowed  to  lapse;  I  propose 
that  we  revive  and  expand  It. 

I  propose  that  we  also  adopt  a  program  of 
long-term  contracU  with  private  owners  oC 
Idled  farmland,  providing  for  Its  refowata- 
tlcn  and  public  use  for  such  pursuit*  M 
hunting,  fishing,  hiking  and  pteknlcklng. 


OaCANISMG    FO>    ACTION 

The  environmental  problems  we  face  ars 
deep-rooted  and  widespread.  They  can  ba 
solved  only  by  a  full  national  effort  embrac- 
ing not  only  sotmd.  coordinated  planning, 
but  also  an  effective  followthrough  that 
reaches  Into  every  community  In  the  land. 
Improving  our  surroundings  Is  neoessarllT 
the  business  of  us  all. 

At  the  Federal  level,  we  have  begvm  the 
process  of   organizing  for  this  effort. 

The  Council  on  Environmental  Quality  haa 
been  established.  This  CouncU  will  be  the 
keeper  of  our  environmental  conscience,  and 
a  goad  to  our  Ingenuity;  beyond  this.  It  will 
have  responsibility  for  insuring  that  aU  our 
programs  and  actions  are  undertaken  with 
a  careful  respect  for  the  needs  of  environ- 
mental quality.  I  have  already  assigned  It 
major  responsibilities  for  new  program  de- 
velopment, and  I  shall  look  to  It  Increasingly 
for  new  Initiatives. 


Ajml  SO,  1970 
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The  Cabinet  Committee  on  the  Environ- 
ment.  which  I  created  last  year,  actt  as  a 
coordinating  agency  for  various  departmen- 
tal activities  affecting  the  environment. 

To  meet  future  needs,  many  orgaxtiaaUonal 
changes  wlU  still  be  needed.  Federal  Insti- 
tutions for  dealing  with  the  environment 
and  natural  resources  have  developed  piece- 
meal over  the  years  In  response  to  specific 
needs,  not  aU  of  which  were  originally  per- 
ceived m  the  light  of  the  concerns  we  recog- 
nize today.  B«any  of  their  missions  appear  to 
overlap,  and  even  to  conflict.  Last  year  I 
asked  the  President's  Advisory  Council  on 
Executive  Organization,  headed  by  Mr.  Boy 
Ash.  to  make  an  especlaUy  thorough  study 
of  the  organization  of  Federal  environmental, 
natural  resource  and  oceanographlc  pro- 
grams, and  to  report  Its  recommendations  to 
me  by  April  16.  After  receiving  their  report. 
I  shall  recommend  needed  reforms,  which 
will  Involve  major  reaaslgnments  of  respon- 
slblUties  among  Departments. 

For  many  of  the  same  reasons,  overlaps  In 
environmental  programs  extend  to  the  legis- 
lative as  well  as  the  Executive  branch,  so 
that  close  consultation  will  be  necessary  be- 
fore major  steps  are  taken. 

No  matter  how  well  organized  government 
Itself  might  be.  however.  In  the  final  anal- 
ysis the  key  to  success  lies  with  the  people 
of  America. 

Private  Industry  has  an  especially  crucial 
role.  Ite  resources.  Ite  technology,  Its  dem- 
onstrated Ingenuity  In  solving  problems  oth- 
ers only  talk  about — all  these  are  needed,  not 
only  in  helping  curb  the  pollution  industry 
Itself  creates  but  also  In  helping  devise  new 
and  better  ways  of  enhancing  all  aspects  of 
our  environment. 

X  have  ordered  that  the  United  Stetes 
Patent  Office  give  special  priority  to  the 
processing  of  implications  for  patents  which 
could  aid  In  cvirblng  environmental  abuses. 
Industry  already  has  begun  moving  swiftly 
toward  a  fuller  recogiUtion  of  Its  own  envi- 
ronmental responslblUttes,  and  has  made  sub- 
stantial progress  in  many  areas.  However, 
more  must  be  done. 

Mobilizing  Industry's  resources  requires 
organization.  With  a  remarkable  degree  of 
unanimity.  Ite  leaders  have  Indicated  their 
readiness  to  help. 

I  will  shortly  ask  a  group  of  the  nation's 
principal  Industrial  leaders  to  Join  me  In 
establishing  a  National  Industrial  Pollution 
Control  Council. 

The  Council  will  work  closely  with  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality,  the  Clti- 
aens'  Advisory  Committee  on  Environmental 
Quality,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
others  as  appropriate  In  the  development  of 
effective  poUcles  for  the  curbing  of  air,  water, 
noise  and  waste  pollution  from  industrial 
sources.  It  wlU  work  to  enlist  Increased  sup- 
port from  business  and  industry  in  the  drive 
to  reduce  pollution,  in  all  Ite  forms,  to  the 
T^iiinmiitw  level  possible.  It  will  provide  a 
mffh*"'""  through,  which.  In  many  cases, 
government  can  work  with  key  leaders  In 
various  Industries  to  establish  voluntary 
programs  for  accomplishing  de&Ued  pollu- 
tion-control goals. 

Patterns  of  organization  often  turn  out  to 
be  only  as  good  as  the  example  set  by  ths 
organlxer.  For  years,  many  Federal  facilities 
have  themselves  been  among  the  worst  pol- 
luters. The  Executive  Order  I  issued  last  week 
not  only  accepU  responsibility  for  putting  a 
swift  end  to  Federal  poUuUon,  but  pute 
teeth  Into  the  commitment. 
I  hope  this  will  be  an  example  for  others. 
At  the  ttim  of  the  century,  our  chief  en- 
vironmental concern  was  to  conserve  what  we 
had — and  out  of  this  concern  grew  the  often 
embatUed  but  always  detarmined  "conserva- 
tion" movement.  Today,  "conservation"  U 
as  Important  as  evar — bat  no  longer  is  It 
enough  to  conserve  what  we  have;  we  must 
also  raster*  what  we  have  lost.  We  have  to 
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go  beyond  conservation  to  embrace  restora- 
tion. 

The  task  of  cleaning  up  our  environment 
calls  for  a  total  mobilization  by  aU  of  us.  It 
Involves  governmente  at  every  level;  It  re- 
quires the  help  of  every  citizen.  It  cannot  be 
a  matter  of  simply  sitting  back  and  blaming 
someone  else.  Neither  Is  It  one  to  be  left  to 
a  few  hundred  leaders.  Bather,  It  presenta  us 
with  one  of  those  rare  situations  In  which 
each  Individual  everywhere  has  an  oppor- 
timlty  to  make  a  special  contribution  to  his 
country  as  well  as  his  community. 

Through  the  CouncU  on  Environmental 
Quality,  through  the  Citizens'  Advisory 
Committee  on  Environmental  Quality,  and 
working  with  Governors  and  Mayors  and 
county  officlaU  and  with  concerned  private 
groups,  we  shall  be  reaching  out  In  an  effort 
to  enlUt  millions  ol  helping  hands,  millions 
of  willing  spirits — ^millions  of  volunteer  cit- 
izens who  WlU  put  to  themselves  the  simple 
question:  "What  can  I  do?" 

It  Is  m  this  way— With  vigorous  Federal 
leadership,  with  active  enlistment  of  gov- 
ernments at  every  level,  with  the  aid  of  in- 
dustry and  private  groups,  and  above  aU 
with  the  determined  participation  by  In- 
dividual citizens  In  every  state  and  every 
community,  that  we  at  last  wlU  succeed  in 
restoring  the  kind  of  environment  we  want 
for  ourselves,  and  the  kind  the  generations 
that  come  after  deserve  to  Inherit. 

This  task  la  ours  together.  It  summons 
our  energy,  our  Ingenuity  and  our  conscience 
In  a  cause  as  fundamental  as  life  Itself. 

RicR\ai>  Nixon. 

THZ  Whttz  Housx.   February   10,   1970. 

ExBCtmvK   OanxB    11507— PaxviNnoN,    Con- 

TXOL.     AND    ABATneXNT    OF    KO.    AND    WATXX 
POIAOnON  AT  FXDXXAI.  PACnJTIXS 

By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  In  me  as 
President  of  the  United  Stetes  and  In  fur- 
therance of  the  purpose  and  policy  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act.  as  amended  (42  UB.C.  1867). 
the  Federal  Water  PoUutlon  Control  Act,  as 
amended  (33  UJS.C.  466).  and  the  National 
Envlronmentel  PoUcy  Act  of  1969  (PubUc 
Law  No.  91-190,  approved  January  1.  1970). 
It  Is  ordered  as  follows: 

SxcnoN  1.  Policy.  It  Is  the  Intent  of  this 
order  that  the  Federal  Government  In  the 
design,  operation,  and  maintenance  of  Ite 
faculties  shall  provide  leadership  In  the  na- 
tionwide effort  to  protect  and  enhance  the 
quaUty  of  our  air  and  water  resources. 

Sxc.  a.  De/Initiotw.  As  used  In  this  order; 

(a)  The  term  "respective  Secretary"  shaU 
mean  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  WcUare  In  matters  pertaining  to  air  pol- 
lution control  and  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior In  matters  pertaining  to  water  poUu- 
tion  control. 

(b)  The  term  "agencies"  shaU  mean  the 
departmente,  agencies,  and  estebllshmente 
of  the  executive  branch. 

(c)  The  term  "facUlttes"  shaU  mean  the 
buUdlngs.  installattona,  structures.  pubUo 
works,  equipment,  aircraft,  vessels,  and  other 
vehicles  and  property,  owned  by  or  con- 
structed or  manufactured  for  the  purpose 
of  leasing  to  the  Federal  Government. 

(d)  The  term  "air  and  water  quaUty 
standards"  abaU  mean  respectively  the  qual- 
ity standards  and  reUted  plana  of  Imple- 
mentation, Including  emission  standards, 
adopted  pursuant  to  the  Clean  Air  Act.  as 
amended,  and  the  Federal  Water  PoUuttoa 
Control  Act,  as  amended,  or  as  prescribed, 
pursuant  to  section  4(b)  at  this  order. 

(e)  The  term  "performance  specification*" 
ShaU  mean  permissible  limits  of  amissions, 
discharges,  or  other  values  appUcahle  to  a 
particular  Federal  facility  that  would,  as  a 
minimum,  provide  for  conformance  with  air 
and  water  quaUty  standards  as  defined 
herein. 

(f )  The  term  "United  Stetes"  shaU  mean 
the  fifty  Stetes.  the  DUtrlct  of  Columbia. 


the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Blco.  the  Vir- 
gin Islands,  and  Guam. 

Sxc.  3.  RespoKsibilitiet.  (a)  Heads  of 
agencies  shaU.  with  regard  to  aU  facilities 
under  their  Jurisdiction: 

(1)  MalnUln  review  and  survelUance  to 
ensure  that  the  standards  set  forth  In  sec- 
tion 4  of  this  order  are  met  on  a  continuing 
basis. 

(2)  Direct  particular  attention  to  Identi- 
fying potential  air  and  water  quality  prob- 
lems associated  with  the  use  and  production 
of  new  materials  and  make  provisions  for 
their  prevention  and  control. 

(3)  Consult  with  the  respective  Secretary 
concerning  the  best  techniques  and  meth- 
ods available  for  the  protection  and  en- 
hancement of  air  and  water  quality. 

(4)  Develop  and  publish  procedures,  with- 
in six  months  of  the  date  of  this  order,  to 
ensure  that  the  faculties  under  their  juris- 
diction are  In  conformity  with  this  order. 
In  the  preparation  of  such  procedures  there 
shall  be  timely  and  appropriate  consultation 
with  the  respective  Secretary. 

(b)  The  respective  Secretary  shall  provide 
leadership  In  implementing  this  order,  in- 
cluding the  provision  of  technical  advice 
and  assistance  to  the  heads  of  agencies  In 
connection  with  their  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities under  this  order. 

(c)  The  CouncU  on  Environmental  Qual- 
ity shall  maintain  continuing  review  of  the 
implementation  of  this  order  and  shaU.  from 
time  to  time,  report  to  the  President  there- 

Sec.  4.  Standard*,  (a)  Heads  of  agencies 
shall  ensure  that  aU  faculties  under  their 
Jurisdiction  are  designed,  operated,  and 
maintained  so  as  to  meet  the  foUowlng  re- 
qulremente: 

(1)  Facilities  shaU  conform  to  air  and 
water  quaUty  standards  as  defined  In  section 
2(d)  of  thU  order.  In  those  cases  where  no 
such  air  or  water  quaUty  standards  are  In 
force  for  a  particular  geographical  area.  Fed- 
eral faculties  in  that,  area  shaU  conform  to 
the  standards  established  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (b)  or  this  section.  Federal  facilities 
ShaU  also  conform  to  the  performance  spec- 
ifications provided  for  in  this  order. 

(2)  Actions  ShaU  be  taken  to  avoid  or 
minimiM.  wastes  created  throtigh  the  com- 
plete cycle  Oi   cpe.aJ-ns  &f  each  facUity. 

(3 )  The  use  of  munlcliMl  or  regional  waste 
ooUectlon  or  disposal  systems  shaU  be  the 
preferred  method  of  diqxjsal  of  wastes  from 
Federal  faciUties.  Whenever  use  of  such  a 
system  Is  not  feasible  or  appropriate,  the 
beads  of  agencies  concerned  shaU  take  neces- 
sary measures  for  the  satisfactory  dlq>osal 
of  such  wastes,  Including: 

(A)  When  appropriate,  the  installation  and 
operation  of  their  own  waste  treatment  and 
disposal  faculties  In  a  manner  consistent 
with  this  section. 

(B)  The  provision  of  trained  manpower, 
laboratory  and  other  supporting  faculties 
as  appropriate  to  meet  the  requlremente  of 
this  section. 

(C)  The  estebllshment  of  requlremente 
that  operators  of  Federal  pollution  control 
facilities  meet  levels  of  proficiency  consist- 
ent with  the  operator  certification  requlre- 
mente of  the  Stete  In  which  the  faculty  Is 
located.  In  the  absence  of  such  Stete  re- 
qulremente the  respective  Secretary  may  Is- 
sue guidelines,  pertaining  to  operator  quaU- 
fications  and  performance,  for  the  use  of 
heads  of  agencies. 

(4)  TiM  use,  storage,  and  handling  of  aU 
materials.  Including  but  not  llmltad  to. 
soUd  fuels,  ashes,  petroleum  products,  and 
other  chemical  and  biological  agents.  shaU 
be  carried  out  so  as  to  avoid  or  minlmlwi  the 
posslbUlties  for  water  and  air  poUutton. 
When  appropriate,  preventive  measiire  ahaU 
be  taken  to  entr^  spillage  or  discharge  or 
otherwise  to  prevent  accidental  poUutlon. 
Each  agency,  In  consultation  with  tbe  re- 
spective Secretary.  shaU  •atattUab  approprl- 
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tkte  emergency  plans  and  procedures  for  deal- 
ing with  Bccldenta:  pollution. 

(5)  No  waste  shall  be  disposed  of  or  dis- 
charged In  such  a  manner  as  could  result  In 
the  pollution  of  ground  water  which  would 
endanger  the  health  or  welfare  of  the  public. 

(6)  Discharges  of  radioactivity  shall  be  In 
accordance  with  the  applicable  rules,  regula- 
tions, or  requirements  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Conunlsslon  and  with  the  policies  and  guid- 
ance of  the  Federal  Radiation  Council  as 
published  In  the  Fede«ai.  Racism. 

(b)  In  those  cases  where  there  are  no  air 
or  water  quality  standards  as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 3(d)  of  this  order  in  force  for  a  particu- 
lar geographic  area  or  In  those  cases  where 
more  stringent  requirements  are  deemed  ad- 
visable for  Federal  facilities,  the  respective 
Secretary.  In  consultation  wkh  appropriate 
Federal.  State.  Interstate,  and  local  agencies 
may  Issue  regulations  establishing  air  or  wa- 
ter quality  standards  for  the  purpose  of  this 
order.  Including  related  schedules  for  Imple- 
mentation. 

(c)  The  heads  of  agencies.  In  consultation 
with  the  respective  Secretary,  may  from  time 
to  time  Identify  facilities  or  uses  thereof 
which  are  to  be  exempted.  Including  tem- 
porary relief,  from  provisions  of  this  order 
In  the  Interest  of  national  security  or  in  ex- 
traordinary cases  where  It  Is  In  the  national 
Interest.  Such  exemptions  shall  be  reviewed 
periodically  by  the  respective  Secretary  and 
the  heads  of  the  agencies  concerned.  A  re- 
port on  exemptions  granted  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Council  on  EnvlronmentJil 
Quality  perlodlcallv. 

Sec.  5.  Frocedures  for  abatement  of  air  and 
icater  pollution  at  existing  Federal  facilities. 
(a)  Actions  necessary  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  subsections  (a)  (1)  and  (b)  of  sec- 
tion 4  of  this  order  pertaining  to  air  and 
water  pollution  at  existing  faculties  are  to 
be  completed  or  under  way  no  later  than 
December  31.  1972  In  cases  where  an  enforce- 
ment conference  called  pursuant  to  law  or 
air  and  water  quality  standards  require  ear- 
lier actions,  the  earlier  date  shall  be 
applicable. 

(b)  In  order  to  ensure  full  compliance  with 
the  requirements  of  section  5(a)  and  to  facil- 
itate budgeting  for  nec&sary  corrective  and 
preventive  measures,  heads  of  agencies  shall 
present  to  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  by  June  30.  1970.  a  plan  to  provide 
for  such  Improvements  as  may  be  necessary 
to  meet  the  required  date.  Subsequent  re- 
visions needed  to  keep  any  such  plan  up-to- 
date  shall  be  promptly  submitted  to  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

(c)  Heads  of  agencies  shall  notify  the  re- 
spective Secretary  as  to  the  performance 
specifications  proposed  for  each  facility  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  subsections  4  (a) 
(1)  and  (b)  of  this  order.  Where  the  respec- 
tive Secretary  finds  that  such  performance 
specifications  are  not  adequate  to  meet  such 
requirements,  he  shall  consult  with  the 
agency  head  and  the  latter  shall  thereupon 
develop  adequate  performance  specifications. 

(d)  As  may  be  found  necessary,  heads  of 
agencies  may  submit  requests  to  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  for  exten- 
sions of  time  for  a  project  beyond  the  time 
specified  In  section  5(a).  The  Director.  In 
consultation  with  the  respective  Secretary, 
may  approve  such  requests  If  the  Director 
deems  that  such  project  Is  not  technically 
feasible  or  immediately  necessary  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  subsections  4  (a)  and 
(b) .  Full  Justification  as  to  the  extraordinary 
circumstances  necessitating  any  such  exten- 
sion shall  be  required. 

(e)  Heads  of  agencies  shall  not  use  for  any 
other  purpose  any  of  the  amounts  appropri- 
ated and  apportioned  for  corrective  and  pre- 
ventive measures  necessary  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  subsection  (a)  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1971.  and  for  any  sub- 
sequent fiscal  year. 


Skc.  8.  Procedures  for  new  Federal  facilities. 
(a)  Heads  of  agencies  shall  ensure  that  the 
requirements  of  section  4  of  this  order  are 
considered  at  the  earliest  possible  sUge  of 
planning  for  new  facilities. 

(b)  A  request  for  funds  to  defray  the  cost 
of  designing  and  constructing  new  facilities 
in  the  United  States  shall  be  included  in  the 
annual  budget  estimates  of  an  agency  only 
If  such  .equest  includes  funds  to  defray  the 
costs  of  such  measures  as  may  be  necessary 
to  assure  that  the  new  facility  will  meet  the 
requirements  of  section  4  of  this  order. 

(c)  Heads  of  agencies  shall  notify  the  re- 
spective Secretary  as  to  the  performance  spec- 
ifications proposed  for  each  facility  when 
action  Is  necessary  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  subsections  4(a)  (1)  and  (b)  of 
this  order  Where  the  respective  Secretary 
finds  that  such  performance  specifications 
are  not  adequate  to  maet  such  require- 
ments he  shall  consult  with  the  agency  head 
and  the  latter  shall  thereupon  develop  ade- 
quate performance  specifications. 

(d)  Heads  of  agencies  shall  give  due  con- 
sideration to  the  quality  of  air  and  water 
resources  when  facilities  are  constructed  or 
operated  outside  the  United  States 

S«c.  7  Procedures  for  Federal  urater  re- 
sources projects,  (a)  All  water  resources 
projects  of  the  Departments  of  Agriculture, 
the  Interior,  and  the  Army,  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authortty.  and  the  United  States 
Section  of  the  International  Boundary  and 
Water  Commission  shall  be  consistent  with 
the  requirements  of  section  4  of  this  order. 
In  addition,  all  such  projects  shall  be  pre- 
sented for  the  consideration  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  at  the  earliest  feasible  stage 
If  they  Involve  proposals  or  recommendations 
with  respect  to  the  authorization  or  con- 
suuctlon  of  any  Federal  water  resources 
project  m  the  United  States.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  shall  review  plana  and  sup- 
porting data  for  all  such  projects  relating  to 
water  quality,  and  shall  prepare  a  report  to 
the  head  of  the  responsible  agency  describing 
the  potential  Impact  of  the  project  on  water 
quality.  Including  recommendations  con- 
cerning any  changes  or  other  measures  with 
respect  thereto  which  he  considers  to  be  nec- 
essary in  connection  with  the  design,  con- 
struction, and  operation  of  the  project. 

(b)  The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  shall  accompany  at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable stage  any  report  proposing  authoriza- 
tion or  construction,  or  a  request  for  funding, 
of  such  a  water  resource  project  In  any  case 
in  which  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  falls 
to  submit  a  report  within  90  days  after  re- 
ceipt of  project  plans,  the  head  of  the  agency 
concerned  may  propose  authorization,  con- 
struction, or  funding  of  the  project  without 
such  an  accompanying  report  In  such  a  case, 
the  head  of  the  agency  concerned  shall  ex- 
plicitly state  in  his  request  or  report  concern- 
ing the  project  that  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior has  not  reported  on  the  potential  im- 
pact of  the  project  on  water  quality. 

Sec.  8.  Saving  provisions.  Except  to  the 
extent  that  they  are  inconsistent  with  this 
order,  all  ouutandlng  rules,  regulations,  or- 
ders, delegations,  or  other  forms  of  adminis- 
trative action  issued,  made,  or  otherwise 
taken  under  the  orders  superseded  by  section 
9  hereof  or  relating  to  the  subject  of  thU 
order  shall  remain  In  full  force  and  effect 
until  amended,  modified,  or  terminated  by 
proper  authority. 

Sxc.  9.  Orders  superseded.  Executive  Order 
No.  11282  of  Uay  26.  1966.  and  Executive 
Order  No  11288  of  July  2.  19M,  are  hereby 
superseded 

RicHAKo  Nixon. 

The  WHrrc  House,  February  4.  1970. 

Executive  OaoEB  11514 — PmoTECTioK  and  En- 

HANCEMEKT    OT    ENVlBONMBNTSt.    QUAUTT 

By  Virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  as 
President  of  the  United  States  and  in  fur- 


therance of  the  purpose  and  policy  of  the 
National  Envlrotunental  Policy  Act  of  1969 
(Public  Law  No.  91-190,  approved  January  1. 
1970),  It  Is  ordered  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Policy.  The  Federal  Government 
shall  provide  leadership  In  protecting  and 
enhancing  the  quality  of  the  Nation's  envi- 
ronment to  svistain  and  enrich  human  life 
Federal  .igencle^  shall  initiate  measures 
needed  to  direct  their  policies,  plans  and  pro- 
grams so  as  to  meet  national  envlronment.il 
goals.  The  Council  on  Environmental  Quality, 
through  the  Chairman,  sh.ill  advise  and  as- 
sist the  President  In  leading  this  national 
effort. 

Sec.  2.  Responsibilities  of  Federal  agencies. 
Consonan:  with  Title  I  of  the  National  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act  of  1969.  hereafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Act",  the  heads  of  Federal 
agencies  shall: 

la)  Monitor,  evaluate,  and  control  on  a 
continuing  basis  their  agencies'  activities  so 
as  to  protect  and  enhance  the  quality  of  the 
environment.  Such  activities  shall  Include 
those  directed  to  controlling  pollution  and 
enhancing  the  environment  and  tliose  de- 
iiigned  to  accomplish  other  program  objec- 
tives which  may  affect  the  quality  of  the 
environment  Agencies  shall  develop  programs 
and  measures  to  protect  and  enhance  envi- 
ronmental quality  and  shall  assess  progress 
In  meeting  the  specific  objectives  of  such  ac- 
tivities. Heads  of  agencies  shall  consult  with 
appropriate  Federal,  State  and  local  agencies 
in  carrying  out  their  activities  as  they  affect 
the  quality  of  the  environment. 

( b )  Develop  procedures  to  ensure  the  full- 
est practicable  provision  of  timely  public  In- 
formauon  and  understanding  of  Federal 
plans  and  programs  with  environmental  Im- 
pact In  order  to  obtain  the  views  of  interested 
parties.  These  procedures  shall  Include, 
whenever  appropriate,  provision  for  public 
hearings,  and  shall  provide  the  public  with 
relevant  Information.  Including  Information 
oil  alternative  courses  of  action.  Federal 
agencies  shall  also  encourage  State  and  local 
agencies  to  adopt  similar  procedures  for  In- 
forming the  public  concerning  their  activities 
afTecting  the  quality  of  the  environment. 

(c)  Insure  that  InformaUon  regarding 
existing  or  potential  environmental  prob- 
lems and  control  methods  developed  as  part 
of  research,  development,  demonstration, 
test,  or  evaluation  activities  Is  made  avail- 
able to  Federal  agencies.  States,  counties, 
municipalities.  Institutions,  and  other  enti- 
ties, as  appropriate. 

(d)  Review  their  agencies'  statutory  au- 
thority, administrative  regulations,  policies, 
and  procedures.  Including  those  relating  to 
loans,  grants,  contracts,  leases,  licenses,  or 
permits,  in  order  to  Identify  any  deficiencies 
therein  which  prohibit  or  limit  full  compli- 
ance with  the  purposes  and  provisions  of 
the  Act.  A  report  on  this  review  and  the 
corrective  actions  taken  or  planned.  Includ- 
ing such  measures  to  be  proposed  to  the 
President  as  may  be  necessary  to  bring  their 
authority  and  policies  Into  conformance 
with  the  Intent,  purposes,  and  procedures  of 
the  Act.  shall  be  provided  to  the  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality  not  later  than  Sep- 
tember 1 .  1970. 

(e)  Engage  In  exchange  of  data  and  re- 
search results,  and  cooperate  with  agencies 
of  other  governments  to  foster  the  purposes 
of  the  Act. 

(f)  Proceed,  In  coordination  with  oth^r 
agencies,  with  actions  required  by  section  102 
of  the  Act. 

Sec.  3.  Responsibilities  of  Council  on  En- 
vironmental Quality.  The  Council  on  En- 
vironmental Quality  shall : 

(a)  Evaluate  existing  and  proposed  poli- 
cies and  activities  of  the  Federal  Government 
directed  to  the  control  and  the  enhancement 
of  the  environment  and  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  other  objectives  which  affect  the 
quality  of  the  environment.  This  shall  In- 
clude continuing  review  of  procedures  em- 
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Dloyed  in  the  development  and  enforcement 
of  Federal  standards  affecting  environments 
quality.  B»si»d  upon  such  evaluations  the 
Council  shall,  where  appropriate,  recommend 
to  the  President  poUclea  and  programs  to 
achieve  more  effective  protection  and  en- 
hancement of  environmental  quality  and 
shall,  where  appropriate,  seek  resolution  of 
significant  environmental  Issues. 

(b)  Recommend  to  the  President  and  to 
the  agencies  priorities  among  programs  de- 
signed for  the  control  of  poUutlon  and  for 
enhancement  of  the  environment. 

(c)  Determine  the  need  for  new  policies 
and  programs  for  dealing  with  environmental 
problems  not  being  adequately  addressed. 

(d)  Conduct,  as  It  determines  to  be  ap- 
propriate, public  hearings  or  conferences  on 
Issues  of  environmental  significance. 

(e)  Promote  the  development  and  use  of 
Indices  and  monitoring  systems  (1)  to  assess 
envlronmenUl  conditions  and  trends.  (3)  to 
predict  the  environmental  Impact  of  pro- 
posed public  and  private  actions,  and  (3)  to 
determine  the  effectiveness  of  programs  for 
protecting  and  enhancing  environmental 
quaUty. 

(f )  Coordinate  Federal  programs  reUted  to 
environmental  quality. 

(g)  Advise  and  assist  the  President  and 
the  agencies  In  achieving  international  co- 
operation for  dealing  with  environmental 
problems,  under  the  foreign  policy  guidance 
of  the  Secretjj-y  of  State. 

(h)  Issue  guidelines  to  Federal  agencies 
for  the  preparation  of  detailed  statements  on 
proposals  for  legislation  and  other  Federal 
actions  affecting  the  environment,  as  re- 
quired by  section  102(2)  (C)  of  the  Act. 

(1)  Issue  such  other  instructions  to  agen- 
cies, and  request  such  reports  and  other  in- 
formation from  them,  as  may  be  required  to 
carry  o«t  "»«  CouncU's  responsibilities  under 
the  Act. 

(J)  Assist  the  President  In  preparing  the 
annual  Environmental  Quality  Report  pro- 
Tided  for  In  section  201  of  the  Act. 

(k)  Poster  investigations,  studies,  surveys. 
research,  and  analyses  relating  to  (1)  eco- 
logical systems  and  environmental  quality, 
(11)  the  Impact  of  new  and  changing  tech- 
nologies thereon,  and  (lU)  means  of  prevent- 
ing or  reducing  adverse  effecU  from  such 
technologies. 

Sec  4.  Amendments  of  E.  O.  11472.  Execu- 
tive Order  No.  11472  of  May  29.  1969.  Includ- 
ing the  heading  thereof.  Is  hereby  amended: 

(1)  By  substituting  for  the  term  "the  En- 
Tlronmental  QuaUty  CotmcU"".  wherever  It 
occurs,  the  following:  "the  Cabinet  Commit- 
tee on  the  Environment". 

(2)  By  substituting  for  the  term  "the 
CouncU".  wherever  It  occurs,  the  foUowlng: 
"the  Cabinet  Catnmlttee". 

(3)  By  Inserting  In  subsection  (f)  of  aec- 
tion  101.  after  "Badget.".  the  foUowlng: 
"the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Science  and 

Technology,".  , 

(4)  By  substituting  lor  subsection  (g)  of 
section  101  the  following: 

"(g)  The  Chairman  of  the  Council  on  En- 
vironmental Quality  (established  by  PubUc 
Law  91-190)  ahall  assist  the  President  in 
directing  the  affairs  of  the  Cabinet  Com- 
mittee." 

(5)  By  deleting  subsection  (c)  of  section 
102. 

(6)  By  substituting  for  "the  Office  of  Sci- 
ence and  Technology",  in  section  104.  the 
following:  "the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  (esUbllshed  by  PubUc  Law  91-190) ". 

(7)  By  subrtlttitlng  for  "(hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  •Committee')",  In  section 
aoi.  the  foUowlng:  "hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  'CltUens'  Conamlttee')". 

(8)  By  substituting  for  the  term  "the 
Committee",  wherever  It  oocura.  the  foUow- 
lng: "the  Cltiaens'  Ooounlttee". 

RiCBABo  Nixon. 
THE  Whtix  Hotrsx,  March  5, 1979. 


Remakks  or  THr  Honorable  Rttssxll  E. 

Tbain 
The  Council  on  Environmentel  QuaUty  U 
nothing  lees  than  a  new  experiment  In  gov- 
ernment— an  experiment  which  wlU  test 
whether  we  are  wise  enough  to  manage  our 
affairs  in  a  way  which  recognizes  the  essen- 
tial Interdependence  of  man  and  his  environ- 
ment. 

The  responsibilities  of  the  Council  cut 
across  the  entire  fabric  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment  and  It  provides  an  integrative  fwce 
m  a  critical  area  of  policy  making.  At  the 
same  time,  the  Councils  mandate  recognizes 
that  the  problems  and  needs  of  the  environ- 
ment are  tremendously  complex,  that  they 
do  not  lend  themselves  to  either  simple  or 
instant  solutions— a  fact  which  some  cur- 
rent pleaders  for  the  environment  tend  to 
overlook. 

A  basic  thrust  of  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  U  to  Insure  to  the  great- 
est extent  pracUcal  that  environmental  con- 
siderations are  given  careful  attention  and 
appropriate  weight  at  all  stages  of  the  plan- 
ning and  decisionmaking  process  in  every 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government.  This  re- 
quirement is  not  intended  to  be  a  mere 
formaUty.  Nor  U  it  Intended  to  receive  mere 
Up  service.  It  demands  no  less  than  a  revo- 
lution in  the  way  we  approach  problems  and 
make  decisions— an  objective  to  which  the 
Council  attaches  the  highest  priority.  If  we 
can  in  fact  cause  fundamental  changes  in 
the  decisionmaking  process  within  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  I  can  think  of  no  greater 
contribution  that  our  Council  could  make. 
Furthermore,  such  changes  could  have  a  per- 
vasive influence  at  other  levels  of  govern- 
ment, in  the  private  sector,  and.  perhaps 
most  imporunt  of  all.  In  our  educaUon 
institutions. 

Already  the  CouncU  has  begun  work  on 
a  variety  of  environmental  problems— Junk 
automobiles.  soUd  waste  recycling,  agricul- 
tural pollution,  pesticides,  unconventional 
vehicles,  tanker  oil  spills,  ocean  dumping, 
detergents  envlronmenUl  monltority.  land- 
use  planning.  The  Congress,  In  passing  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969. 
gave  us  a  very  broad  mandate.  The  declara- 
tion of  policy  Is  clear.  One  of  the  major  pur- 
poses of  the  Act  is:  "To  declare  a  national 
poUcy  which  wiU  encourage  productive  and 
enjoyable  harmony  between  man  and  his 
environment  .  .  ." 

The  President  recognized  and  expanded 
upon  that  sentence  when  he  commented 
while  signing  the  Act  on  January  1st  that 
we  are  engaged  in  a  "now  or  never"  battle 
for  a  nattiral  environment  of  quality.  The 
very  fact  that  he  made  his  approval  of  the 
Act  his  first  official  act  of  the  decade  <A  the 
seventies  was  dramatic  evidence  of  his  com- 
mitment to  environmental  improvement. 

On  March  5.  the  President  clarified  our 
Councils  authority  and  expanded  upon  our 
responslbUltles  to  carry  out  our  mandate. 
The  Executive  Order  of  that  date  directs  the 
CoimcU  to  evaluate  existing  and  proposed 
poUcles  and  activities  of  the  entire  Federal 
government  to  assure  fuU  considermUon  of 
environmental  values.  In  so  doing.  It  directs 
the  CouncU  to  recommend  to  the  President 
and  the  various  agencies  program  priorltlee 
for  the  control  of  i>oUutlon  and  imorovement 
of  our  environment. 

During  this  review,  the  CouncU  wlU  not 
hesitate  to  recommend  changes  to  correct 
deficiencies  and  to  provide  adequate  re- 
sponses to  potential  environmental  problems. 
We  may  on  occasion  conduct  hearings  as 
the  need  arises  so  that  you.  In  what  now 
might  be  termed  tHe  "fifth  estate."  wUl  have 
an  ow>ortunity  to  present  yotir  views  and  give 
u>  your  counsel. 

The  CouncU  wUl  exert  Its  Influence  to  co- 
ordinate more  closely  the  vast  mulUtude  o< 
FMeral  programs  which  either  relate  directly 


to  environmental  quaUty,  or  which  li»Te  • 
Blgnl&cant  impact  on  environment. 

An  important  aspect  of  this  authority  la 
the  requirement  of  the  new  statute  that  all 
agencies  flle  detailed  statements  concerning 
aU  proposals  for  major  legislation  and  other 
actions  which  significantly  affect  the  en- 
vironment. The  CouncU  vrill  recommend 
guidelines  for  carrying  out  this  responsl- 
bUlty. 

The  Act  provides  the  criteria  on  which  the 
reviews  are  based,  and  otir  "guidelines"  will 
supplement  those  criteria.  The  Act  provides 
that  every  recommendation  or  report  on  pro- 
posals for  legislation  and  other  Federal  ac- 
tions with  significant  envlronmenUl  Impact 
must  Include  a  detailed  statement  which 
discusses: 

(It  the  environmental  impact  of  the  pro- 
posal: 

(2)  any  adverse  Impacts  which  cannot  be 
avoided  should  the  proposal  be  implemented; 

(3)  alternatives  to  the  proposal; 

(4)  the  relationship  between  local  short- 
term  uses  of  the  environment  and  mainte- 
nance and  enhancement  of  long-term  pro- 
ductivity; and 

(5)  any  Irreversible  and  irretrievable  com- 
mitments of  resources  which  would  be  In- 
volved m  the  proposed  action  should  it  be 
implemented. 

Let  me  give  you  an  Illustration  of  how  thU 
might  work.  I  am  sure  that  all  of  you  are 
by  now  familiar  with  the  Florida  Jetport 
controversy.  For  a  moment,  let  us  Imagine 
that  Florida  authorities  had  Just  filed  their 
first  appUcatlon,  which  probably  woiUd  have 
been  for  air  space  rights  or  authority  to  des- 
ignate aircraft  traffic  patterns.  Or.  perhaps 
the  flrst  8tate-to-Federal  conUct  would  be 
an  appUcatlon  for  grant  assistance. 

At  this  point,  using  the  guldeUnes  de- 
veloped by  the  CouncU.  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration  would  be  required  to 
examine  not  only  the  air  safety  aspecU  of 
the  application,  but  the  entire  range  of  en- 
vlronmenUl considerations. 

As  part  of  this  agency  review  process,  all 
other  Federal  agencies  with  special  expertise 
In  the  subject  matter  woiUd  be  contacted. 
Presumably.  In  this  InsUnce.  F,A.A.  would 
contact  the  National  Park  Service.  Bureau 
of  Sport  Fisheries  and  WUdUfe.  and  other 
resource   managing   agencies. 

The  agency's  statement  of  environmental 
impact  of  the  proposed  project  would  be  part 
of  the  entire  project  flle  from  the  outset, 
would  be  avaUable  to  the  President  and  to 
the  Council  on  Environmental  QuaUty.  and 
on  request  to  the  public.  It  would  accom- 
pany the  proposal  throughout  the  decision- 
making process.  Including  consideration  by 
Congress  as  part  of  the  authorlzaUon  process. 

In  short.  It  Is  Intended  that  there  be  a 
thorough  evaluation  of  short-term  objectives, 
and  their  long-term  Impact  upon  the  en- 
vironment. 

I  think  this  gives  you  an  Idea  of  the  me- 
chanics of  one  of  our  most  imporUnt  func- 
tions. It  will  be  up  to  you.  as  part  of  the 
conservation  conscience  of  America,  to  see 
that  environmental  Impact  studies  are  read 
and  studied  and  talked  about.  There  should 
be  no  shroud  of  secrecy  around  these  reports, 
which  WlU  be  available  under  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act, 

I  have  emphasized  that  our  CouncU  hopes 
to  be  m  a  position  to  exert  a  fundamental 
influence  on  the  way  decisions  are  made 
which  affect  the  environment.  I  have  de- 
scribed one  of  our  most  Important  tools  In 
this  respect.  At  the  same  time.  I  think  that 
It  Is  Important  to  keep  In  mind  that  our 
Council  WlU  never  have  the  staff  capablUty 
to  re-examine  every  single  on-golng  activity 
of  the  Federal  Government,  nor  shotUd  It. 
We  expect  to  be  selective  In  our  review 
process.  Moreover,  it  U  also  Important  to 
remember  that  fvmdamental  changes,  par- 
ticularly  those   which   Involve   changes    In 
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attitude  and  In  values,  seldom  occur  over 
night.  Tbe  objective  which  we  will  be  pw- 
sulng  necessarily  wUl  Involve  a  prooeas  of 
education — education  of  our  policy  makers, 
educaUon  of  our  bureaucracy,  education  in 
our  professional  and  other  schools,  and 
Anally.  educaUon  of  the  ordinary  dUzen  to- 
ward a  better  understanding  of  the  world 
around  him  and  hU  relationship  to  It. 

I  sincerely  believe  that  our  new  Council 
possesses  tremendous  potential  for  improved 
environmental  management.  At  the  same 
time,  let  us  not  delude  ourselves  Into  think- 
ing that  anv  single  device  will  solve  our  en- 
vironmental p.oblems.  The  problems  are 
enormously  complex,  and  they  will  not  give 
away  to  simplistic  approaches.  We  Americans 
tend  to  think  that  any  problem  can  be 
solved,  no  matter  how  great.  If  we  can  only 
find  the  right  technological  handle  and  put 
enough  money  into  the  Job  Our  goal  of  a 
high  quality  environment  will  not  be 
achieved  by  following  this  route.  Indeed.  It 
may  well  be  Just  this  kind  of  thinking  which 
has  led  us  to  our  present  environmental 
crisis.  Far  more  than  technology  and  money 
are  Involved,  although  these  are  Important. 
Human  values,  attitudes,  and  behavior  are 
even  more  basic  to  the  equation  we  must 
solve. 

Our  new  Council  on  Environmental  Qual- 
ity hopes  to  play  a  leading  role  In  the  years 
ahead.  However,  if  we  are  to  be  truly  success- 
ful In  our  search  for  environmental  quality, 
there  will  need  to  be  a  commitment  and  an 
effective  action  at  all  levels  of  government — 
Federal,  State  and  local,  in  Industry,  among 
private  organization,  and  finally  in  commu- 
nities and  homes  throughout  the  country. 


TAKK  PRIDE  IN  AMERICA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  geii- 
tleman  from  Ohio  tMr.  Miller  >  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  we  should  take  note  of  America's 
great  accomplishments  and  in  so  doing 
renew  our  faith  and  confidence  in  our- 
selves as  individuals  and  as  a  Nation. 
The  United  SUtes  is  the  largest  producer 
of  cotton  yam  in  the  world  In  1967  the 
United  States  produced  2.060.300  short 
tons  of  cotton  yam.  The  Soviet  Union 
was  second  producing  1.513.900  short 
tons. 

CONGRESS  SHOULD  MAKE  THE 
C.  U  O.  CANAL  A  NATIONAL  HIS- 
TORICAL PARK 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Reuss)  Is 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  April  28 
Washington  Star  carried  an  excellent  ar- 
ticle on  last  Saturday's  hike  along  the 
C.  Ii  O.  Canal.  This  hike,  in  which  I  par- 
ticipated, is  held  each  year  to  dramatize 
the  need  to  preserve  the  canal  as  a  na- 
tional historical  park.  There  is  legisla- 
tion pending  in  Congress  now  that  would 
do  just  this.  The  SUr  article  makes  the 
case  for  this  legislation  briefly  and  well. 
and  I  conmiend  it  to  my  colleagues: 
HiKzas  Want  C&O  Canal  PazsravED 
(By  George  Huber) 

People  who  don't  know  what  it's  all  about 
wonder  why  500  or  ao  people  turn  out  each 
spring  for  a  day's  hike  along  the  C*0  Canal 
with  Justice  WtlUam  O.  Douglas. 

What  It  Is  Is  a  one-day  dramatization  of 
a  desire  to  assure  preservation  of  this  186- 


mlle  stretch  of  land  as  a  national  historical 
park. 

That  the  old  canal  U  a  great  recreation 
facility,  or  more  accurately  has  great  recrea- 
tion potential,  goes  almost  without  saying. 
It  U  within  easy  reach  of  a  doaen  metro- 
politan areas  and  of  millions  of  people  for 
hiking,  fishing,  boating,  bicycling,  canoeing, 
camping,  bird  watching,  etc. 

It  comes  as  a  surprise  that  the  govern- 
ment doesn't  have  great  plans  to  restore  and 
Improve  this  facility.  There  are  Individuals 
within  the  government  who  nurture  such 
plans  and  hopes,  but  for  things  to  go  for- 
ward It  win  take  an  act  of  Congress  making 
the    canal    a    national    historical    park. 

Much  of  the  old  canal  is  government 
owned,  as  a  national  historical  monument, 
made  so  by  an  executive  order  by  President 
D wight  Elsenhower.  But  there  are  large 
technical  differences  between  a  naUonal 
monument  and  a  national  park,  and  a  park 
established  by  act  of  Congress  has  a  greater 
status  of  permanency  and  funding. 

SHOWPLACS    NKA«    WASHINGTON 

People  who  see  only  the  showplace  stretch 
of  the  canal  Just  above  Washington  don't 
know  that  much  of  the  rest  Is  In  ruins, 
hardly  dlscemable  In  many  places,  unkempt 
and  neglected,  and  some  In  private  owner- 
ship. Part  of  this  showplace  stretch  was 
the  scene  of  last  Saturday's  annual  Justice 
Douglas  hike,  the  17th  he  has  led.  Earlier 
hikes  were  further  up  the  canal,  drawing 
attention  to  some  of  the  poorer  canal 
stretches. 

These  hikes  started  In  1954.  the  first  a 
week-long  affair  covering  the  entire  185 
ml'-es  from  Cumberland  to  Washington.  It 
was  proposed  then  to  build  a  highway  along 
the  old  canal  bed.  The  hike  led  by  Justice 
Douglas  drew  national  attention  to  this 
plan,  and  effectively  killed  It. 
caEAT  DAT  roa  hikz 
The  men  who  were  on  that  hike  formed 
the  CicO  Canal  Association,  and  planned  a 
one-day  reunion  hike  every  spring  there- 
after. Others  have  Joined  In.  everyone  who 
shows  up  Is  welcome,  and  now  great  hordes 
come  out  on  the  last  Saturday  in  April. 

Last  Saturday's  hike  was  16  miles,  from 
Seneca  to  Olen  Echo,  and  best  estimates 
are  that  around  500  persons  started.  They 
had  a  perfect  day  for  It,  best  yet  of  the 
spring. 

There  were  a'.l  kinds  In  the  crowd.  Includ- 
ing some  celebrity  watchers  who  Just 
wanted  to  see  and  be  seen.  The  great  major- 
ity were  sincere  lovers  of  the  outdoors,  how- 
ever, who  want  the  canal  preserved. 

There  were  packs  of  Cub  Scouts  and  groups 
of  kids  even  younger.  Boy  Scouts  were  there, 
and  Olrl  Scouts,  the  Campfire  Girls  too. 
Youth  Hostels.  Canoe  Cruisers  Association. 
Potomac  Appalachian  Trail  Club,  other 
groups  and  many  Individuals,  also  whole 
families  Including  babies  carried  along  In 
back  packs 

The  stretch  they  covered  Is  beautiful  and 
historic,  certainly  worth  preserving,  but  this 
can  be  said  of  the  entire  canal. 

A  point  of  interest  Is  Seneca  Aqueduct,  a 
sandstone  structure  carrying  the  canal  across 
Seneca  Creek.  An  unusual  thing  about  thl« 
aqueduct  Is  that  It  also  U  a  canal  lock. 

Just  below.  In  the  Potomac  River.  U  the 
old  Seneca  Rock  Dam.  a  rip-rap  structure 
that  must  have  been  an  engineering  feat  In 
Its  day.  It  was  built  to  divert  river  waUr 
Into  the  canal,  and  although  In  ruins  now 
still  backs  up  enough  water  for  the  four-mile 
long  Seneca  Lake. 

A  mile  after  their  start  the  hikers  came 
to  the  Blockhouse  Point  cliffs  towering  over 
the  canal.  These  got  their  name  from  a  fort 
built  there  to  guard  the  river  during  the 
Civil  War. 

SrWEB   CON8T«CCT10N 

A  part  of  these  cliffs  ttmibled  Into  the 
canal  during  blasting  for  sewer  construc- 
tion two  years  ago. 


Another  effect  of  this  sewer  construction, 
and  one  of  the  many  things  that  show  how 
tenuous  wildlife  Is  along  the  canal,  is  evi- 
dent at  the  Dlerson  Waterfowl  Sanctuary 
not  far  below  the  cliffs.  Here  redheaded 
woodpeckers  frequently  were  seen,  but  they 
left  during  the  sewer  work  and  haven't  re- 
turned. 

At  Peiinvfleld  Lock  the  hikers  had  a  view 
of  a  Potomac  River  stretch  where  President 
Grover  Cleveland  loved  to  fish,  and  of  the 
house  he  stayed  In  there. 

Hikers  especially  were  cheered  by  the  great 
river  panorama  at  River  Bend,  where  not 
too  many  years  ago  a  dam  was  planned.  This 
scheme  seems  to  have  died. 

And  so  It  went  for  the  whole  16  miles, 
hardly  a  step  that  wasn't  of  scenic  and  his- 
toric value. 


GREETINGS  TO   THE   RUMANIAN 
NATIONAL  COMMITTEE 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Farbstein>  is 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
celebration  of  Rumanian  Independence 
Day,  I  greet  the  Rumanian  National 
Committee  and  wish  your  kindred  peo- 
ple in  Rumania  peace  and  prosperity  in 
their  homeland.  I  am  proud  to  represent 
the  many  Americans  of  Rumanian  back- 
ground who  live  In  my  congressional  dis- 
trict. 

The  Rumanian  people  suffered  many 
centuries  under  the  oppressive  rule  of 
the  Turks,  and  93  years  ago  they  attained 
their  national  freedom.  They  proclaimed 
their  Independence  on  May  10,  1877, 
while  fighting  the  Turks,  and  soon  be- 
came masters  of  their  national  destiny. 
Since  then,  with  sudden  and  tragic  inter- 
ruptions during  the  two  world  wars,  they 
have  successfully  maintained  their  inde- 
pendent status  as  a  nation. 

Today's  Rumania  is  a  socialist  state, 
under  a  totalitarian  system  of  govern- 
ment. But  even  imder  totalitarianism, 
Rumanians  are  preserving  their  nation- 
al identity  and  the  nation's  heritage. 
Proudly  and  courageously  their  leaders 
seek  to  work  out  their  own  destiny  and 
vigilantly  guard  Rumania's  national 
independence. 


DEVELOPING  USES  OF  ELECTRONICS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Dent>  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this  op- 
portunity to  address  the  House,  and  pre- 
sent for  the  Record  the  views  of  Floyd  E. 
Smith.  International  president  of  the 
International  Association  of  Machinists 
and  Aerospace  Workers — AFL-CIO — 
Charles  H.  PUlard,  international  presi- 
dent of  the  International  Brotherhood  of 
Electrical  Workers— AFL-CIO— and  Paul 
Jennings,  president  of  the  International 
Union  of  Electrical,  Radio  and  Machine 
Workers— AFL-CIO— pertaining  to  the 
developing  *uses  of  electronics. 

Research  on  this  presentation  was  pre- 
pared by  Abe  Morganstem,  research  di- 
rector for  lUE,  and  AFL-CIO.  The  tech- 
nical committee  was  composed  of  An- 
thony Bellissimo.  assistant  to  the  presi- 
dent. IBEW.  AFL-CIO,  George  Collins. 
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assistant  to  the  president.  lUE,  AFL- 
CIO.  and  'Vemon  Jirikowic.  research  di- 
rector, lAM,  AFL-CIO. 

I  find  their  views  very  important.  The 
days,  I  am  afraid,  of  promoting  a  quota 
program  have  come  and  gone.  The  Amer- 
ican production  scene  is  rapidly 
deteriorating.  i 

The  material  follows:' 
The  Developing  Caisis  in  Electronics  and 
Companion  Indttstries 
I.  cTjaRENT  reasons  por  concern 
While  the  Electronics  Industries  are  con- 
sidered  to   be   among   the   Nation's   leading 
growth  Industries,  current  developments  In 
consumer  electronics,  components,  business 
and    computing   machines,    and   companion 
product  lines,  should  give  every  American — 
not   merely    those    whose   Jobs    are    directly 
threatened — genuine  cause  for  concern.  For. 
what  Is  happening  Is  this: 

Key  growth  segments  of  electronics  and 
companion  Industries  (their  know-how.  pro- 
duction and  Jobs)  have  been,  and  are  being, 
exported  abroad.  Moreover,  the  exodus  Is 
rapidly  escalating. 

The  dangerously  rising  volume  of  imports — 
Increasingly,  in  foreign -made  American 
brands  and  In  Imports  by  domestic  parent 
firms  from  foreign-based  plants— tends  to 
accelerate  the  process  of  terminating  tJ.S. 
operations  and  transferring  domestic  pro- 
duction and  product  lines  to  facilities  out- 
side U.S.  borders. 

The  producUon  and  Jobs  transferred 
abroad  are,  to  a  large  extent,  of  the  types 
urgently  needed  here.  They  are  needed  If 
we  are  to  find  work  for  members  of  minority 
groups  as  well  as  others  among  the  unem- 
ployed poor  whom  we  are  now  trying  to  reach 
through  antlpoverty.  manpower  training, 
and  similar  programs,  at  a  vast  expense  of 
taxpayer  dollars. 

While  the  electronics  industries,  and  major 
electronics-electrical  firms,  are  and  have 
been  heavily  subsidized  by  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment, they  may  possibly  grow  even  more 
dependent  on  government,  especially  the  De- 
fense Department,  for  support.  Currently, 
annual  sales  to  DOD  and.  in  far  smaller 
amounts,  to  other  government  agencies,  ag- 
gregate •la  billion.  This  represents  more 
than  half  the  Industries'  $25  billion  in  an- 
nual sales. 

n.     HISTORICAL    SttMMART     AND    SHORT 
STATISTICAL     RUNDOWN 

Electronics  grew  from  a  $1  billion  to  a  $25 
billion  Industry  In  20  years.  Over  these  20 
years,  the  Federal  government  has  not  only 
been  the  Industry's  largest  customer,  taking 
annually  a  major  slice  of  Its  dollar  output: 
It  has  also  been  the  underwriter  and  sponsor 
of  Its  remarkable  technological  progress. 

Giant  corporations  dependent  on  Defense 
oontracta  for  a  substantial  portion  of  sales 
Include  General  Electric.  Westlnghouae. 
R.C.A.,  I.T.T.,  Sperry-Rand.  Litton  Indus- 
tries, and  dozens  of  others.  In  fiscal  1»69, 
G.E.'s  Defense  contracts  totaled  more  than 
$1.6  billion.  Raytheon's  amounted  to  $547 
million;  Sperry-Rand's  to  $468  million; 
Westlnghouse's,  to  $430  million:  Litton  In- 
dustries', to  $377  million;  and  R.C-A.'s.  to 
$300  million.  Without  profitable  Defense 
contracU.  Sperry-Rand  could  hardly  have 
weathered  large,  sustained  computer  and 
business  machines  losses.  Sperry's  most  prof- 
itable product  line  today  Is  computers,  but 
It  was  Its  Defense  business  that  kept  it 
solvent. 

The  technological  lead  of  American  elec- 
tronics firms  was  nurtured  and  underwritten 
by  billions  of  dollars  in  government  R&D 
money.  As  the  OECD  Directorate  For  Scien- 
tific Affairs  polnU  out,  "semiconductors, 
numerical  control,  electronic  computers  .  .  . 
as  well  as  a  host  of  other  less  significant 
innovations,  owe  their  development  to  Fed- 
eral support."  Huge  Federal  outlays  for  re- 


search, development,  test  and  evaluation, 
made  possible  revolutionary  developments  In 
miniaturization,  microwave,  solid  state.  In- 
tegrated circuitry,  laser  technology,  etc.: 
thereby  helping  to  give  domestic  firms  a 
commanding  technological  edge  over  foreign 
competitors.  Many  of  the  profitable  patents 
these  firms  bold— and  on  which  they  are  paid 
royalties  by  foreign  and  domestic  firms — 
resulted  from  government  sponsored  R&D 
programs.  As  Indicated  earlier,  production 
and  product  lines  financed  by  government 
R&D  funds  have  been  transferred  to  U.S.- 
owned  overseas  plants. 

How  much  taxpayer  money  was  poured  Into 
R&D?  According  to  National  Science  Foun- 
dation figures,  from  1957  to  1965.  leading 
firms  In  the  electronics  (and  communlca- 
Uons)  Industries  spent  $23  billion  for  re- 
search and  development— 22  24  percent  of 
total  domestic  R&D  expenditures.  Of  this 
amount,  two-thirds  was  directly  provided  by 
the  Federal  government. 

Overseas  capital  Investment  by  the  Amer- 
ican electrical-electronics  Industry  continues 
undiminished,  despite  the  Imposition  of  di- 
rect  investment   controls.   Expenditures  for 
equipment  and  plants  outside  U.S.   borders 
by  electrical-electronics  concerns  were  esti- 
mated at  $625  million  for  the  years  1967-68. 
About  $2.5  billion  was  directly   Invested  In 
new  equipment  and  plants  abroad  during  the 
1958-68  decade.  This  sum  does  not  Include 
profits  earned,  accumulated  and  reinvested 
abroad.   According  to  available  but  Incom- 
plete statistics,  at  least  two  dozen  new  Amer- 
ican-owned plants  were  established  on  the 
Mexican  border  within  the   past  year.  The 
trade  press  and  official  records  show  similar 
escalating  shifts  of  production,  products,  and 
Jobs  to  Taiwan.  Hong  Kong.  South  Korea. 
Singapore  and  other  areas  in  the  Par  East. 
The  process  feeds  on  Itself.  The  transfer  of 
production,  product  lines,  and  Jobs  abroad 
by  one  or  two  American  firms  Is  a  signal  for 
others  to  follow.  That  is  one  reason  why  new 
and  expanded  U.S.-owned  plants  are  spring- 
ing up  on  the  Mexican  border  and  In  the 
Par  E^ast.  as  well  as  In  Europe.  The  exodus  Is 
encouraged  and  abetted  by  the  U.S  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  which  frequently  acts  as 
promoter  and  agent  for  U.S.  firms.  Conunerce 
Ekepartment  employees  stationed  abroad  as- 
sist U.S.  companies  In  finding  suitable  plant 
locations.    Occasionally,   they   may   also   ar- 
range financing,  and  provide  other  advertised 
services.  As  inducements  host  countries  (Tai- 
wan. Mexico.  South  Korea.  Singapore.  Hong 
Kong,  etc.)    offer  tax  and  rent  concessions 
plus  other  attractive   advantages — In  addi- 
tion, of  covirse.  to  wage  costs  that  range  from 
less  than  15  cents  to  30  or  35  cents  an  hour. 
The   General    Instrument    Company    Is   a 
case  m  point.  It  is  now  the  largest  employer 
m  Taiwan,  with  12.000  workers  In  Ite  semi- 
conductor.   TV    tuner,    recorder    and    IFT 
plant— up  from  last  year's  7.200,  and  from 
500    In    1962,    the    year    the    plant    opened. 
Hourly  wages,  including  fringes,  average  15- 
20  cents.  In  the  past  two  years.  G.I.  closed 
three  of  Its  components  plants  In  New  Eng- 
land—one in  Rhode  Island  and  two  In  Massa- 
chusetts. All  told,  close  to  2.000  workers  were 
permanently    displaced.    Production    of    af- 
fected product  lines  was  transferred  to  the 
company's  expanded  Taiwan  facility.  Other 
product  lines  and  Jobs  may  soon  follow. 

A  second  case  In  point  Is  Pord-Phllco. 
whose  work  force  In  Philadelphia  was  recent- 
ly reduced  by  1300.  with  additional  layoffs 
foreseen.  Phllco-Talwan.  with  current  em- 
ployment of  over  a  thousand,  now  makes 
radios,  phonographs  and  components  for  hi- 
fi  and  Color  TV  assemblies  previously  manu- 
factured in  the  U.S.  Phllco  has  also  loeen  im- 
porting sets  from  Japan  under  Its  own  brand 
name,  further  reducing  domestic  employ- 
ment. 

Electronics  Is  rapidly  developing  Into  one 
of  Taiwan's  major  indtistrles  and  especially 
into  Its  major  export  Industry.  In  1968.  for 


example,  it  exported  $60  million  worth  of 
electronic  products  up  from  $36  million  In 
1966.  But  by  1972,  Taiwan's  export  of  TV 
sets  alone — almost  entirely  to  this  country — 
should  reach  $250  million.  Total  1972  elec- 
tronic exports  are  estimated  at  $500  million. 
Currently,  exports  to  the  U.S.  in  major  elec- 
tronic categories  are  up  40-80  percent  from 
year  ago  levels.  About  650.000  B  &  W  TV  sets 
were  exported  to  the  U.S.  m  1969—80  per- 
cent more  than  the  year  before. 

Restrictions  imjxjsed  on  foreign  firms 
make  it  impossible  for  them  to  sell  radios. 
TV  sets  or  other  products  on  the  domestic 
Taiwanese  market.  American  firms,  however, 
are  not  seriotisly  Interested  in  productog  for 
the  Taiwanese  market.  They  came  to  Taiwan 
primarily  for  one  reason:  to  manufacture 
products  at  Taiwanese  wage  costs  for  export 
to  the  U.S.  Some  of  the  American  firms  with 
factories  in  Taiwan  are:  I.B.M..  G.E..  TJl.W  . 
R.C.A..  Admiral.  Phllco  (two  planU).  Cornell 
DubiUer.  Raytheon.  Motorola.  Singer.  Gen- 
eral Inscrument.  Ampex.  C.T.S..  etc. 

The  Mexican  loorder  program,  devised   to 
attract  U.S.  firms  south  of  the  border  through 
substantial  wage  differentials  plus  other  ad- 
vantages, similarly  Imposes  restrictions  that 
make   It   Impossible   for  such   firms   to  sell 
Mexican-made  products  on  the  Mexican  mar- 
ket.  Directly   below  our  border,  we  have  a 
classic   Illustration   of  what  such   programs 
are  about.  Parts  and  components — machin- 
ery,   too — are    Imported    Into    Mexico    duty 
free,   machined   and   assembled   in   Mexican 
plants,  and  then  shipped  back  to  the  VS.  for 
final,  finish-up  assembly  in  completed  units 
This  is  known  as  the  Twin  Plants  concept 
The  U.S.  plants,  however,  are  quite  small 
and.  quite  frequently,  only  for  show.  Units 
are   fully  assembled  into   finished   products 
m    Mexican    factories    by    Mexican    workers 
earning  30-35  cents  an  hour.  (Nearly  208.000 
B  &  W  TV  sets  were  exported  to  the  U.S.  In 
1969.   up  420  percent  from   1968).  But  the 
tariff  on  goods  shipped  back  to  the  U.S.  is 
only  on  the  "value  added"  by  low  wage  Mex- 
ican workers.  Thus,  a  TV  set  assembled  in 
Mexico    from    U.S. -made    component    parts 
pays  only  a  f racUon  of  the  tariff  levied  on  TV 
sets  wholly  made  abroad  from  parts  and  com- 
ponents supplied  by  foreign  manufacturers. 
The  "value  added"  tariff,  applied  as  it  is 
now.  in  conjunction  with  wage  dlfferenUals 
merely  encourages  "runaway"  companies  to 
relocate.  The  same   "value  added"   tariff   Is 
applied.  IncldentaUy,  to  Imports  from  U.S.- 
owned  plants  in  Taiwan,  Hong  Kong.  South 
Korea     and     elsewhere,     whenever     almost 
wholly  assembled  products  are  made  from 
parts  shipped  to  the  foreign  faclUty  from  a 
US    plant.   The   applicable    section   of   the 
law— Section    807— needs    to    be    drastically 
changed. 

Sales  of  foreign  manufacturing  affiliates 
of  U.S.  firms  were  $4  bUllon  in  1965.  com- 
pared with  $1.9  bllUon  in  1959.  Though  re- 
liable current  sales  data  U  unavailable 
through  government  or  private  sources,  we 
have  reason  to  believe  sales  have  Increased  at 
a  much  higher  ratio  than  In  previous  years. 
In  1968.  for  example.  CE.'s  foreign  aflUiates 
had  net  sales  of  $800  milUon.  whUe  I.T.T. 
and  Singer's  foreign  affiUatcs  had  estimated 
sales  aggregating  more  than  $1  billion  be- 
tween them.  What  should  be  remembered  is 
that  sales  of  such  foreign  manufacturing  af- 
filiates are,  to  an  increasing  extent,  imports 
into  the  U.S. 

Finally,  while  there  are  no  accurate  sta- 
tistics on  the  numl>er  of  electronic,  electrical, 
household,  office  and  business  machine  fa- 
cilities owned  and  operated  abroad  by  multi- 
national American  corporations  (a  large  per- 
cenUge  of  whom  are  conglomerates),  the 
number  may  be  figured  in  thousands.  As  pre- 
viously indicated,  the  number  rises  each 
year  All  major  corporations,  as  well  as  a  large 
and  growing  number  of  medium-sized  and 
smaller  companies,  now  own  and  operate 
plants  abroad,  using  government -subsidized 
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technology  »nd  production  know-how  to 
manufkcturc  producta.  formerly  made  here, 
ror  import  Into  the  US  (or  to  manufacture 
producta  for  sale  to  third  countrtea— fre- 
quenUy.  depriving  one  of  the  company'*  U.S. 
afflUates  of  Its  markets) . 

Ill     BISINC  IMFOBTS.   TBANSTiaS  OF  PaOBVCnOW 
AND    DOMESTIC    rLAtTT    CLO&IMOS 

In  1907.  the  value  of  TV  seta  Imported  by 
the  OS  amounted  to  tl25  5  million.  TV  Im- 
port* m  1969  are  estimated  at  about  MOO 
million,  up  46  percent  from  1968  and  140 
percent  from  1967  According  to  preliminary 
Hgurea,  Japcm  alone  exported  to  the  U.S. 
880.000  Color  and  over  2  200.000  B  *  W  TV 
sets,  supplvlng  more  than  15  percent  of  the 
US  Color  and  more  than  40  percent  of  the 
US.  B  ft  W  TV  market. 

In  1967.  the  value  of  radio  receiving  seu. 
radio-phonograph  combinations  and  parts, 
and  radio  apparatus  Imported  Into  the  U.S.. 
totaled  »243  million.  Import*  for  the  first  11 
months  of  1989  are  $374  5  million,  and  the 
full  year  estimate  ranges  between  •410-$420 
million.  An  estimated  85-90  percent  of  all 
radio*  sold  in  the  US.  are  imports.  From 
January  to  October.  1969.  the  U.S.  Imported 
17  million  transistor  radios  from  Japan:  13 
million  from  Hong  Kong,  close  to  4  million 
from  Taiwan;  and  close  to  900.000  fr«n  South 
Korea. 

In  1967.  the  value  of  phonographs,  tape 
recorders  and  other  sound  recorders  and  re- 
producers Imported  into  the  US  was  »153  4 
million  In  the  first  11  months  of  1969.  the 
figure  was  $303  8  million.  For  the  fuU  year. 
It  could  reach  »335  million,  up  45  percent 
from  1968  Less  than  10  percent  of  the  tape 
recorders,  cassettes,  or  similar  equipment 
sold  in  the  US.  market  are  made  in  US. 
plants. 

Thus,  within  two  years,  from  1967  to  1969. 
the  doUar  value  of  Importa  of  TV  seU.  radios, 
phonographs,  radio-phonographs,  tape  re- 
corders and  related  consumer  producU  has 
doubled  This  doubling  follows  a  previous 
quadrupling  of  the  value  of  imports  in  the 
years  1962-67.  Our  1969  balance  of  trade 
deficit  on  these  consumer  electronic  products 
should  approach  one  billion  dollars. 

Last  yew.  Weetlnghouse  closed  lU  TV 
manufacturlni;  plants  tn  EUllson.  New  Jersey. 
laying  off  3.000  workers  Like  several  other 
firms,  Westlnghouse  now  import*  and  sells — 
under  Its  own  brand— Color  and  B4W  TV 
sets  made  for  It  by  Japanese  firms.  Formerly 
a  manufacturer.  It  la  now  a  distributor" 
Several  other  U.S.  manufacturers  Import  and 
sell  under  their  own  brand  Color  and  B&W 
TV  sets,  radios  and  other  consumer  equip- 
ment TMA  In  nilnoU  cut  back  lu  produc- 
tion lines  over  50  percent  when  It  began 
Importing  radios  and  stereos  from  Japan. 

A*  previously  Indicated,  a  sizable  number 
of  n»anufacturer«  have  transferred  produc- 
tion to  forelgn-baaed  planu.  Sylvanla.  for 
example,  now  makes  TV  seta  In  Hong  Kong: 
Warwick  Electronics,  which  supplies  Sesua, 
baa  drastically  reduced  production,  and  laid 
off  hundreds  of  workers  in  ita  Arkansas  plant, 
tranafMTlng  TV  output  to  a  Mexican  facility 
Admiral  and  Uotorola  have  established  con- 
sumer electronics  plants  In  Taiwan.  In  one 
of  Its  recent  ads.  G  3.  announced  it  was  the 
only  remaining  domestic  manufacturer  of 
radios.  Implicit  In  the  ad  was  a  warning  It 
might  discontinue  all  production  of  radios 
In  the  U.S. 

The  domestic  household  sewing  machine 
Industry  la  now  confined  to  part  of  one  plant 
(Stager)  In  Elizabeth  port.  New  Jersey,  which 
employs  morae  3,000  workers  (previous  em- 
ployment hlgta  was  oeer  10.000).  It  Is  the 
only  ranalnlng  household  aewlng  machine 


plant  in  the  U.S.  Yet  for  every  three  Singer 
machines  sold  here,  two  were  made  In  the 
company's  foreign  plants. 

During  the  past  decade,  the  acquisition- 
conscious  Singer  Company  acquired  a  num- 
ber of   major   firms   In   the  electronics  and 
office     machines     industries,     among     them 
Frlden,  a  manufacturer  of  office  calculators 
now    known    as    the    Frlden    Division.    Two 
years  ago,  Frlden  signed  an  agreement  with 
Hitachi,  whereby   Hitachi  would  manufac- 
ture— under  the  Frlden  label  and  to  Frlden's 
specifications — Its  electronic  desk  calculators. 
Frlden  now  distributes  In  the  U.S  and  abroad 
FTiden  calculators  made  by  Hitachi  in  Japan. 
Burroughs  and  others  have  similar  agree- 
ments.  Formerly   m?.nufacturers.   they   have 
become    distributors   of    the    producM    they 
once  made.  The  domestic  electronic  desk  cal- 
culator    business     is     now     dominated     by 
Japanese  firms   Currently,  60  percent  of  this 
groalng    market    Is   controlled    by   Japanese 
firms    Within  the  next  two  or  three  years. 
Japanese    manufacturers    are    expected    to 
supply   almost   the  entire  market— directly. 
as  well   as  through  Frlden.  Burroughs  and 
other  domestic  labels. 

Several  months  ago.  the  press  reported  that 
Litton  Industries — a  major  conglomerate 
whose  various  enterprises,  such  aa  shlpb\iild- 
ing  and  electronics,  are  heavily  subsldlred 
by  DOD  contracts — was  shutting  down 
domestic  Royal  typewriter  plants  We  learned 
earlier  the  Justice  Department  was  Investi- 
gating the  company's  acquisition  of  two 
German  typewriter  firms.  Trlomph  and  .\dler- 
werke.  for  possible  Antitrust  Act  violntlons 
Litton  moved  Into  the  typewriter  business 
in  1965  when  It  acquired  Royal-McBee.  A 
year  or  two  later.  It  bought  up  the  British 
company.  Imperial  Typewriters.  Ltd.  The 
Royal  DeLuxe  660.  one  of  the  more  popular 
and  attractive  Royal  models,  became  the 
Imperial  660.  Now  Litton  has  announced 
Royal  Typewriter  models  will  be  made  in 
Japan  to  Royal  specifications. 

Sperry-Rand.  kept  alive  through  Defense 
contracts  snd  R  *  D.  money,  decided  to  close 
out  domestic  production  of  typewriter  models 
a  number  of  years  ago  Sperry  shifted  opera- 
tions to  lu  European  plants.  These  plants 
were  subsequently  closed.  Now.  Remington 
typewriters  are  made  for  Sperry  under  the 
Remington  label  by  the  Japanese  firm. 
Brothers. 

There  U  a  campaign,  promoted  and  sup- 
ported by  American  Industry,  to  urge  the 
Japanese  government  to  remove  restrictions 
imposed  on  freedom  of  foreign  investment, 
and  on  ownership  and  control  of  manufac- 
turing facilities  and  enterprises  In  that  coun- 
try It  should  be  noted  that  some  firms  al- 
ready have  substantial,  though  not  control- 
ling. Investment*  In  Japanese  concerns.'  A 
major  example  la  O.E..  which  owns  10  per- 
cent of  the  ouutanding  stock  of  Tokyo  Shl- 
baura  Electric  (G  E.  al»o  own*  12  percent  of 
the  outstanding  stock  of  the  German  elec- 
trical giant.  AEG  ). 

We  do  not  believe  any  agreements  reached 
between  the  U.S.  and  Japan  permitting 
American  ownership  and  control  of  manu- 
facturing faclUtles  m  Japan  In  the  electrical 
and  electronic  Industries  would  be  In  the 
best  Interest*  either  of  American  workers  or 
the  American  people  at  this  time.  We  feel  It 
would  further  encourage  export  of  produc- 
tion and  Jobs  from  the  U.8. 

tV.  SMPLOTMDrr,  COMPAaATIVS  WAGE  COSTS  AND 

MAM-Homi  paoDOCTXvrrr 
By  and  large,  employment  In  the  Electrical 
Equipment  and  Supplies  Industry  (SIC  36) 
has  held  up  fairly  well.  Expanded  Defense 
efforts  and  national  economic  growth  were 
Important  contributing  factors  In  the  growth 


'  Emerson  Radio  Division  of  National  Union 
Electric,  another  New  Jersey  TV  mantifac- 
turer.  has  announced  It  la  closing  out  pro- 
duction of  TV  and  other  consumer  electronic 
equipment. 


*  American  firms  also  have  licensing  agree- 
menu  with  Japanese  and  European  counter- 
paru,  the  latter  paying  royalties  for  the  use 
of  American  patenu. 


of  this  diverse  industry  group.  Unemploy- 
ment In  the  Industry,  however,  may  soon  b« 
on  the  rise,  threatening  to  occur  at  a  time 
when  the  labor  force  U  rapidly  Increasing  (It 
will  grow  16  percent,  to  a  tot.U  of  94  million 
by  1975)  and  at  a  time  when  the  Adntlulstra- 
tlon  is  engaged  In  a  massive  drive  to  find 
hundreds  of  thous-inds  of  Jobs  for  Negroes. 
Mexican-Americans  and  others  among  the 
poor  for  whom  gilnful  employment  Is  urgent- 
ly needed.  The  government's  various  Job 
creating  and  manpower  training  programs 
require  several  billions  of  dollars  annually 
in  federal  expendlnues.  Yet  the  'ypes  of 
jobs  exported  are  precisely  the  unskilled  and 
semi-skilled  jobs  needed  here  if  ue  are  to 
win  the  vrar  against  poverty  and  provide 
gainful  employment   for  our  disadvantaged 

f^over.  at  a  time  when  total  n.itlon.il 
manufacturing  employment  was  expand- 
ing, comparative  figures  for  the  months  of 
October.  1966  and  October.  1969.  show  a 
decline  of  24.500  factory  production  workers 
(17  percent)  In  th'  Radio  and  TV  Receiving 
Equipment  industry.  In  Electronic  Compo- 
nents and  Accessories,  there  was  a  decline 
of  20.100  factory  workers.  The  combln<  d 
production  worker  decline  In  the  two  related 
indusUles  comes  to  44.600.  Since  these  are 
baalcally  growth  Industries,  there  should 
normally  have  been  an  Increase  In  the  num- 
ber of  production  workers  employed. 

In  another  major  growth  Industry.  OjTice 
and  Computing  Machines,  there  was  a  total 
emplovment  Increase  of  30,000.  yet  factory 
employment  was  up  only  a  mere  400  Jobs. 
The  annual  growth  in  computer  shipments 
has  averaged  IS  percent,  and  this  rate  of 
growth  should  continue  at  least  until  1975. 
However,  firms  in  this  Industry  have  been 
exporting  component  parts  to  overseas  plants 
for  assembly  Into  completed  machines,  effec- 
tively cutting  Into  our  exporU  of  such  ma- 
chines. These  foreign  planu  may  soon  be 
producing  their  own  paru. 

The  effect  cutback*  In  Defetvse  and  other 
government  programs  will  have  on  factory 
employment  In  other  electrical-electronic 
industries  U  difficult  to  predict,  but  It  could 
be  quite  severe. 

A  careful  analysis  of  our  employment 
problems  indicates  the  need  to  retain  and  to 
increase  the  number  of  Jobs  of  the  types  now 
being  exported.  Such  Jobs  are  required  for 
those  among  our  citizens  most  in  need  of 
productive  work. 

Since  high  labor  costs  are  Invariably  given 
as  a  major  reason  for  rising  Imports  as  well 
as  for  the  shift  of  domestic  production  to 
US -owned  overseas  planu.  let  us  analyze 
this  argument  for  a  moment.  When  we  do 
analyze  It,  we  find  that  multinational  con- 
glomerate corporations  have  achieved  almost 
unlimited  exportablUty  of  caplUl,  technol- 
ogy, production  lines  and  production  tech- 
niques They  can  move  capital,  production 
and  Jobs  freely  wherever  they  wish,  taking 
easy  and  quick  advantage  of  substandard 
wages,  low  renu,  favorable  Interest  rates,  tax 
loopholes,  and  tariff  concessions.  And,  It  Is 
obvious  the  American  uxpayer  and  the 
American  worker  has  subsidized  this 
mobility. 

High  U.S.  labor  costs  are  used  Increasingly 
to  dismiss  the  problem  as  well  as  to  assess 
blame.  There  Is  no  merit  In  such  contentions. 
For.  wages  In  these  Industrie*— not  high  In 
themselves — cannot  be  expected  to  compete 
with  foreign  wages  of  18  cents  to  35  cents 
an  hour— nor  with  the  tl  an  hour  wage- 
frlnge-soclal  benefit  costs  In  Japan.  Even  IX 
wages  were  reduced  to  the  $1.60  legal  mini- 
mum, they  would,  with  fringe  coeU  added,  be 
more  than  double  the  total  current  Japanese 
wage  fringe  cost.  They  would  be  from  8  to 
12  times  as  much  as  the  prevailing  labor 
cosu  in  Singapore.  Hong  Kong.  South  Korea 
and  Taiwan,  and  6  times  aa  high  as  prevail- 
ing labor  cosU  In  Mexico.  Thus,  these  coun- 
tries enjoy  a  "comparative  advantage"  vis- 
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a-vls  the  U.S.  by  virtue  of  plUfuUy  substand- 
ard wages,  with  which  American  wages 
cannot  compete.  Nor  cui  they  be  expected  to. 
It  should  also  be  added  that  during  the 
sixties  man-hour  productivity  In  the  electrl- 
cil-electronlcs  Indtistry.  averaging  about  4 
percent  a  year,  exceeded  total  wage  and 
fringe  benefit  gains  (2.8  percent  a  year  at 
General  Electric  and  2  6  percent  at  Westlng- 
hou.se).  Since  annual  productivity  gains 
were  more  than  one  percent  higher  than 
wage-fringe  benefit  gains,  increases  in  do- 
mestic labor  costs  can  hardly  have  been  a 
decisive  factor  in  stimulating  domestic  plant 
closings  and  In  the  relocation  of  U.S.  plants 
overseas. 

V.    TKADC    BALANCE    CONSDERATtONS 

The  American  trade  balance  was  at  a 
breakeven  point  In  1968.  dropping  from  the 
•historic"  annual  U.S.  trade  surplus  of  $5 
billion  Concern  for  our  declining  trade  bal- 
ance has  been  expressed  by  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Commerce  and  by  the  Depart- 
ment's Bureau  of  International  Commerce. 
In  Its  study,  U.S.  Foreign  Trade:  A  Five  Year 
Outlook.  BIC  polnu  out  that,  omitting  gov- 
ernment-financed exports,  there  was  a  trade 
deficit  In  1967,  amounting  to  $1.6  billion. 

The  study  also  reveaU  that  since  1962  the 
rate  of  rise  of  U.S.  Imports  has  outstripped 
the  Increase  In  US  exporU  by  a  ratio  of  al- 
most 1>2  to  1.  During  1962-68.  there  was  a 
decline  In  both  our  total  (Including  govern- 
ment financed)  and  "commercial"  trade  sur- 
pluses. At  least  half  our  trade  surplus  dur- 
ing these  years  resulted  from  government- 
financed  exporU.  If  one  were  to  exclude  gov- 
ernment-financed exports  for  1966-68.  the 
resulting  trade  balance  figures  would  show 
a  substantial  deficit.  Each  year  between  1962 
and  1967.  there  was  a  sizable  annual  pay- 
menu  deficit. 

The  ratio  of  ImporU  of  consumer  goods 
(other  than  food)  and  finished  manufac- 
tures rose  rapidly  since  1962.  and  in  1968 
accounted  for  51  percent  of  all  lmix>rU  Into 
the  U.S.  The  Import  value  of  nonfood  con- 
sumer goods,  exclusive  of  automobiles,  rose 
from  $2.3  bllUon  In  1962  to  $5.3  billion  In 
1968.  ImporU  of  TV  sets,  radios,  radio-phono- 
graphs, etc.,  which  quadrupled  between  1962 
and  1967,  has  again  doubled.  It  Is  essential, 
according  to  BIC,  to  take  vigorous  action.  In- 
cluding, among  other  things,  aggressive  and 
Ingenious  promotional  campaigns.  If  we  are 
to  expand  our  exporU.  The  U.S.  share  of 
world  markeU.  which  has  been  declining, 
will  decline  further.  A  declining  U.S.  ahare 
of  growing  world  markete  appears  Inevitable, 
and  the  decline  will  be  evident  In  practi- 
cally all  geographic  areas.  The  trade  deficit 
for  consumer  goods  (other  than  food  and 
autos)  may  nearly  double  during  the  1969- 
73  period. 

The  Electrical  machinery  industry  as  a 
whole  ha*  always  been  a  "trade  surplus"  in- 
dustry, providing  the  economy  with  a  much 
needed  currency  surpltis.  The  extent  to  which 
figures  are  Inflated  by  government-financed 
exporU  U  unclear  but  It  may  amoxmt  to 
several  hundred  million  dollars.  In  1966,  total 
Industry  exporU  were  $1.9  billion,  compared 
with  ImporU  of  $1.02  bllUon.  Since  1966,  ex- 
porU have  climbed  37  percent  to  an  esti- 
mated 1969  total  of  $2.8  billion.  But  imports 
have  Increased  far  more  dramatically,  rising 
83.7  percent,  to  an  estimated  $1.86  billion. 
In  1960,  the  ratio  of  exports  to  ImporU  was 
3.8  to  1.  This  raUo  feU  to  1.9  to  1  in  1966. 
and  to  1.4  to  1  In  1969.  No  reversal  In  the 
declining  trend  U  expected  over  the  next 
few  years.  In  consiuner  electronics  (TV  seU, 
r.^dlos.  radio-phonos,  tape  recorders,  etc.), 
the  most  seriously  affected  Industry  group, 
the  estimated  1969  trade  deficit  Is  more  than 
three  Umes  the  $285  mlUlon  deficit  of  1966. 

VI.    CONCLUSIONS    AND    EKKKDIKS 

In  today's  world  of  multinational  corpo- 
rations; In  a  world,  that  la.  in  which  tech- 
nology, producte,  produetioa  techniques,  and 


Jobs  are  readily  exportable,  and  In  which 
licensing  agreemenu  and  Joint  ventures  are 
common,  traditional  theories  of  international 
trade  (laws  of  comparative  advantage),  are 
no  longer  applicable.  And  while  there  Is 
urgent  need  to  expand  world  trade  on  a 
rational  basis,  so  that  the  world's  people  may 
benefit  thereby,  the  growth  must  be  orderly, 
equitable,  and  must  contribute  to  real  growth 
In  living  standards. 

The  benefiu  to  be  derived  from  Increased 
production  and  broader  world  distribution 
are  self-evident.  If  the  electrical-electronics 
Industry's  products  and  instruments,  from 
electric  lamps  to  medical  computers,  were 
to  be  produced  In  sufficient  quantities  to 
meet  the  earth's  population  basic  minimum 
needs,  there  would  be  enough  full  time  em- 
ployment In  all  producing  countries  for  the 
entire  foreseeable  future.  This  Is  an  objective 
devoutly  to  be  pursued.  In  lu  pursuit,  how- 
ever, we  cannot  permit  living  standards  al- 
ready achieved— as  In  this  country — to  be 
threatened  or  undermined.  Nor  can  we  per- 
mit growth  Industries  and  the  employment 
they  generate  to  be  exported  at  a  time  of 
substantial  Increases  In  the  labor  force,  or 
at  a  time  when  we  are  trying  to  find  Jobs 
for  the  unemployed  and  underemployed  poor. 

Among  the  remedies  we  propose  are  the 
following : 

A  truth-ln-import  labeling  act  to  Identify 
the  manufacturer  and  nation  of  origin  of  all 
Imported  producU. 

A  tariff  on  the  full  value  of  the  unit  or 
product  imported,  not  merely  on  the  so- 
called  "value  added." 

A  clearly  defined  international  program  to 
raise  subsundard  wage  levels. 

Measures  to  limit  the  export  of  capital. 
Including  a  tax  thereon. 

Public  ownership  of  patenU  developed  on 
public  programs  and  or  with  public  funds. 

Quotas,  either  voluntary  or  Involuntary, 
limiting  the  Imports,  and  import  growth,  of 
producU  and  componenU  whose  rate  of  Im- 
port growth  since  1966  has  exceeded  a  stated 
percentage — with  provisions  for  extension  to 
other  products  and  componenU  whenever  the 
rate  of  Import  Increase  during  two  successive 
years  seenas  excessive. 

Adjustmenu  assistance  for  all  workers  dis- 
placed by  a  rise  In  ImporU.  where  the  ln4>ort 
rise  can  be  shown  to  be  a  major  or  a  sig- 
nificantly contributing  catise  of  such  dis- 
placement. 


MILITARY  ASSISTANCE  FOR  THE 
NEW  REGIME  IN  CAMBODIA 

(Mr.  AODABBO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Pres- 
ident has  now  reacted  to  a  request  for 
military  assistance  from  the  new  regime 
in  Cambodia,  headed  by  Lon  Nol.  The  re- 
quest reportedly  covers  everything  from 
planes  and  trucks  to  rifles  and  spam  and 
totals  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars. 

The  President  has  formulated  an  Asian 
policy  which  apmrently  applies  to  Cam- 
bodia, and  the  Congress,  principally 
through  the  appropriation  procedure, 
must  reach  its  own  conclusions  on  the 
extent  of  our  future  Involvement  in  Asian 
land  wars.  As  a  member  of  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  and  its  De- 
fense Appropriation  Subcommittee.  I  am 
deeply  concerned  with  legislative  deci- 
sions on  this  subject  and  the  ramifica- 
tions of  any  decisions  we  make  in  Cam- 
bodia or  the  rest  of  Asia. 

There  are  at  least  some  conclusions 
which  I  have  reached  and  which  I  hope 
will  prevail  after  debate  in  the  executive 
and  legislative  branches.  First,  we  must 


take  a  firm  position  against  the  commit- 
ment of  UJS.  groimd  troops  in  Cambodia 
or  any  other  part  of  Asia.  Second,  we 
must  take  a  similar  position  against  the 
deployment  of  U.S.  military  advisers,  or 
any  other  U.S.  personnel,  directly  or  in- 
directly, in  Cambodia  or  any  other  pwirt 
of  Asia.  These  policies  are  consistent  with 
the  formerly  stated  position  of  the  Pres- 
ident and  it  is  the  responsibility  of  Con- 
gress to  assure  that  these  policies  are 
not  merely  public  relations  documents, 
but  are  followed.  This  would  be  in  keep- 
ing with  a  provision  I  supported  in  the 
1970  appropriation  bill  prohibiting  ex- 
penditures of  any  fimds  appropriated  to 
finance  the  introduction  of  American 
ground  combat  troops  in  Laos  or  Thai- 
land. To  do  otherwise  in  light  of  our  ex- 
perience in  Vietnam  would  be  sheer  folly. 

With  respect  to  military  assistance  in 
the  form  of  arms  or  supplies,  I  believe  we 
must  remain  flexible  but  guard  against 
any  further  commitment  which  would 
or  might  escalate  into  a  broader  U.S. 
involvement.  For  example.  I  would  op- 
pose the  shipment  of  any  military  hard- 
ware of  such  a  sophisticated  nature  that 
the  Cambodians  could  not  operate  the 
equipment  without  the  presence  of  ad- 
visers or  civilian  personnel.  This  kind  of 
aid  wotild  be  too  provocative  and  too 
easily  subject  to  further  commitments 
by  the  United  States  and  the  weapons 
may  end  up  in  the  hands  of  our  ad- 
versaries. 

With  respect  to  military  assistance  on 
a  lesser  level,  I  do  not  arbitrarily  or 
automatically  oppose  such  a  move,  but 
I  would  be  wary  to  vote  for  any  direct 
aid  which  might  escalate  our  role  in  the 
struggle. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  that  our  President 
and  the  Secretary  of  SUte  will  use  every 
available  diplomatic  channel  to  avoid 
another  confrontation  of  UJS.  mai  or 
materials  with  Asian  nations  and  recon- 
sider action  already  taken.  The  appro- 
priate response  to  the  problems  in  Cam- 
bodia should  be  shaped  and  executed  by 
our  Asian  allies — Thailand.  South  Viet- 
nam, South  Korea.  Australia,  Indonesia, 
and  possibly  the  U.N.  If  U.S.  arms  ship- 
ments are  determined  to  be  necessary, 
then  those  shipments  should  be  limited 
to  an  amoimt  available  from  existing 
Presidential  contingency  funds,  avoid- 
ing the  necessity  for  congressional  ap- 
propriations which  would  spotlight  our 
role  in  Cambodia  in  the  eyes  of  other 
nations  of  the  world  and  possibly  pro- 
voke an  expansion  of  the  Asian  land  war 
which  has  so  tragically  divided  our  Na- 
tion and  criH>led  our  efforts  to  improve 
our  own  society. 

The  President  must  also  make  one 
further  decision  in  connection  with  his 
resolution  of  the  Cambodia  request  and 
that  Is  how  to  handle  the  communica- 
tion of  his  decision  to  the  American 
people.  I  hope  that  President  Nixon's 
address  to  the  Nation  this  evening  will 
fully  explain  our  role  in  Cambodia  and 
be  completely  open  and  subject  to  pub- 
lic scrutiny  for  nothing  could  be  worse 
for  our  Nation  at  this  time  than  an 
undercover  operation  which  would  place 
doubt  in  the  minds  of  Americans  as  to 
the  real  extent  of  our  involvement. 
There  is  already  growing  apprehension 
about  a  "secret  war"  in  Laos  and  it  Is 
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imperative  that  we  adopt  a  consistent 
smd  open  policy  in  Asia.  This  is  the  only 
road  which  will  lead  to  withdrawal  of 
US.  troops  from  Vietnam,  from  all  of 
Asia,  and  finally  to  a  lessening  of  ten- 
sions in  tliat  troubled  area. 


LAW  DAY— RESPECT  FOR  THE  LAW 

<Mr.  SCHWENGEL  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.  > 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  Law 
Day,  as  originally  conceived  in  1958,  has 
|bmong  its  many  worthwhile  purposes  the 
aims  of  fostering  respect  for  law  and 
understanding  of  its  essential  place  in 
American  life,  and  encouraging  citizen 
support  of  law  observance  and  law  en- 
forcement. I  am  proud  to  add  my  com- 
ments to  the  wisdom  which  myriad 
speakers  shall  call  forth  on  this  day,  for 
I  am  a  believer  In  the  words  of  Sir  Ed- 
ward Coke,  over  300  years  ago:  "Law  is 
perfection  of  reason." 

When  one  assumes  that  society  can- 
not exist  without  law.  he  must  naturally 
reach  the  conclusion  that  those  charged 
with  the  creatlQp  and  enforcement  of 
the  law — the  Judges,  the  police  officers, 
and  the  legislators — have  the  duty  to 
educate  and  persuade  the  public  to  use 
the  law  as  their  own  tool.  For  just  as  the 
law  works  against  those  who  violate  It, 
It  works  for  those  who  wish  to  use  it.  and 
make  the  effort  to  use  it  properly.  What 
can  one  achieve  by  making  the  law  work 
for  him?  Principally,  he  can  Insure  har- 
mony in  his  dealings  with  his  Govern- 
ment and  his  fellow  man,  which  is  the 
basic  goal  of  all  society.  For  example, 
the  Constitution  itself  suggests  several 
objectives  which  mayJt>e  realized  under 
the  rule  of  law:  equal  protection  and 
equal  justice,  freedom  from  arbitrary 
search  or  arrest,  equal  education  and 
economic  opportunity,  a  voice  in  free 
elections,  private  ownership  of  property, 
free  speech,  press,  and  assembly,  free- 
dom of  worship,  and  the  right  to  legal 
counsel  and  a  prompt  trial  if  acciised  of 
a  crime,  to  name  Just  a  few.  Further, 
the  Judicial  system  provides  the  appara- 
tus for  peacefully  resolving  disputes  be- 
tween individuals  fax  society.  If  a  man 
has  a  dispute  with  his  neighbor,  or  his 
automobile  mechanic,  or  hl«  business 
customer  which  cannot  be  resolved  by 
disciisslon,  he  can  go  to  court  for  a  fair 
decision,  instead  of  reaching  for  a  g\m 
to  help  himself. 

Today,  we  are  here  to  urge  respect  for 
the  law,  because  before  we  may  use  the 
law  to  work  for  us.  we  must  first  respect 
It.  But  we  must  ask,  what  do  we  mean 
by  respect  for  the  law?  I  feel  that  the 
term  has  a  twofold  meaning.  First,  It 
means  that  a  person  must  obey  the  law, 
and  use  obedience  of  the  law  to  guide 
his  everyday  affairs.  Second,  a  person 
must  have  faith  in  the  effectiveness  of 
the  legal  processes  as  a  means  of  achiev- 
ing his  goals  in  life. 

But  if  we  are  to  urge  respect  for  the 
law.  we  must  also  face  up  to  the  chal- 
lenge mairing  the  nilc  of  law  respectable. 
How  can  we  urge  obedience  of  the  law 
when  we  put  criminal  defendants  back 


onto  the  streets  within  hoiu-s  after  an 
arrest?  How  can  we  urge  faith  in  legal 
processes  when  anyone  wanting  to  get  an 
auto  accident  injury  litigation  onto  the 
docket  in  New  York  City  has  to  wait  7  or 
8  years? 

Just  as  respect  for  the  law  has  a  two- 
fold definition,  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress has  a  twofold  role  in  urging  it: 
that  of  a  legislator,  and  that  of  a  citizen, 
which  I  will  discuss  next. 

To  meet  the  challenge  of  making  the 
law  respectable,  we,  as  legislators,  must 
remain  forever  vigilant  over  the  effi- 
ciency and  effectiveness  of  the  legal 
processes  we  praise.  We  urge  using  the 
law  as  a  tool,  just  as  we  use  our  auto- 
mobile as  a  tool.  But  neither  can  operate 
efficiently  for  long  without  periodic 
tune-ups.  Therefore,  we,  as  legislators, 
have  tlie  duty  to  keep  our  court  system 
in  good  operating  condition,  and  thereby 
act  positively  when  we  discover  such  in- 
efficiencies as  horribly  overcrowded 
dockets  with  growing  backlogs,  and  long- 
delayed  trials.  This  is  why  I  have  sug- 
gested, earlier  this  month,  the  policy  of 
having  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  as  the  highest  administrative  ex- 
ecutive in  our  judiciary  system,  lend  the 
dignity  and  authoritativeness  of  his  of- 
fice to  a  "state  of  the  Judiciary"  message, 
and  periodically  discuss  graphically,  be- 
fore this  body,  the  true  extent  of  the 
various  crises  in  our  judicial  system.  As 
long  as  we  put  forth  the  effort  to  make 
our  court  system  work,  we  need  never 
fear  that  ours  will  fall  from  its  lofty 
position  as  the  best  and  fairest  In  the 
world. 

Then,  to  conclude,  we  must  assume  our 
roles  as  citizens.  In  urging  respect  for 
the  law,  and  I  know  of  no  better  way  to 
express  this  Idea  than  to  rely  upon  the 
words  of  Abraham  Lincoln: 

Let  reverence  for  the  laws  be  breathed  by 
every  American  mother  to  the  lUplng  babe 
that  prattles  on  her  lap:  let  It  be  taught  in 
schooU.  Mmlnarlea,  and  In  colleges:  let  It 
be  written  In  primers,  spelling  books,  and 
in  almanacs;  let  It  be  preached  from  the 
pulpit,  proclaimed  In  leglaUtlve  halU,  and 
enforced  In  courts  of  Justice.  And,  In  short, 
let  It  become  the  political  religion  of  the 
nation,  and  let  the  old  and  young,  the  rich 
and  poor,  the  grave  and  the  gay  of  all  sexea 
and  tongues  and  colors  and  conditions  sac- 
rifice unceasingly  upon  Its  altars. 


Cormecticut  Is  moving  ahead  imder  the 
legislation  which  the  Congress  passed  to 
stimulate  progress  In  this  vitally  Im- 
portant field. 


WATER    QUALITY    STANDARDS    OP 
CONNECTICUT  APPROVED 

(Mr.  MONAGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
delighted  to  learn  from  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Hickel  that  Connecticut's  water 
quality  standards  have  been  approved 
in  their  entirety  by  the  Department  of 
the  Interior.  This  means  that  Connecti- 
cut has  taken  a  long  step  In  the  direc- 
tion of  improving  the  quality  of  water 
resources  in  our  State. 

Governor  Demi>sey  and  those  officials 
who  have  been  concerned  with  this  prob- 
lem should  be  complimented  for  their 
action  in  pushing  for  the  enactment 
of  high  standards  and  the  millions  who 
are  Interested  in  improving  our  environ- 
ment will  welcome  this  evidence  that 


ALLOWING  MORE  IMPORTED  MEAT 
AND  LOWER  FOOD  PRICES 

•  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  much 
has  been  said  and  written  about  the 
effects  of  inflation.  All  of  us  In  the  Con- 
gress hear  daily  from  people  whose  real 
incomes  are  dwindling  from  the  erosion 
Inflation  causes  in  the  paycheck.  It  Is 
increasingly  difficult  to  feed  and  clothe 
families  at  today's  prices.  The  effects 
of  inflation  are  particularly  severe  upon 
people  with  low  Incomes,  fixed  Incomes, 
and  wage  earners  with  large  fsunllies. 
These  people  are  desperately  In  need 
of  consumer  relief.  We  are  familiar 
enough  with  the  effects  of  Inflation.  Why 
do  we  not  do  something  to  alleviate  the 
problem? 

Plain  simple  hamburger  meat  Is  ex- 
cessively expensive.  The  consumers  we 
would  most  like  to  help  find  that  food  Is 
the  only  budget  item  they  can  reduce 
to  meet  other  fixed  expenses.  There  t>re 
many  who  would  like  to  feed  their  fam- 
ilies meat,  but  cannot  afford  to  do  so. 
Hamburger  is  unnecessarily  expensive 
for  the  low-Income  family.  Why?  Be- 
cause we  can  lower  the  price  of  manu- 
facturing meat,  used  in  hamburger  and 
hotdogs,  by  lowering  the  Import  re- 
strictions placed  against  It. 

The  House  Government  Operation.*; 
Subcommittee  on  Consxxmer  Matters, 
which  held  hearings  on  meat  prices  under 
the  chairmanship  of  my  distinguished 
colleague,  John  Monagan  of  Connecticut, 
recommended  in  Its  report  that  more 
Imported  meats  be  allowed  to  enter  this 
coimtry  to  help  hold  down  food  prices. 
The  subcommittee  further  recommended 
a  consumer  commission  to  oversee  the 
situation  In  the  meat  industry.  The  re- 
port was  printed  but  rejected  by  the 
full  committee,  of  which  I  am  a  mem- 
ber, on  the  loud  protests  of  the  beef  In- 
dustry. I  hope  that  the  findings  of  the 
subcommittee's  hearings  will  not  be  lost 
to  the  public.  I  hope  that  the  Influence  of 
the  American  meat  Industry,  geared  to 
the  production  of  the  high-priced  cuts  of 
beef,  will  not  prevent  this  report  from 
receiving  a  forum  in  the  media  of  the 
Nation. 

The  purpose  of  the  hearings  and  of  the 
report  was  to  protect  the  consumer.  Nev- 
ertheless, the  recommendations  of  the 
subcommittee  have  been  stifled  by  the 
protests  of  the  beef  industry.  To  listen 
to  some  meat  spokesmen,  it  appears  they 
assume  all  their  customers  are  well- 
dressed  people  of  means  who  can  afford 
steak.  These  advocates  would  like  to  keep 
the  supply  of  manufacturing  meat  low 
and  the  cost  consequently  high.  My  Inter- 
est Instead  Is  In  the  consumer  who  fights 
for  every  dollar  to  feed  his  family;  who 
has  to  make  every  nickel  count,  who 
would  rather  feed  meat  to  his  family  but 
too  often  has  to  resort  to  substitutes  be- 
cause meat  Is  too  expensive. 
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When  we  review  the  situation  as  it  has 
developed,  we  see  that  the  price  of  ham- 
burger can  be  reduced  through  Imports 
without  hurting  our  own  meat  industry. 
The  American  beef  Industry  Is  engaged 
In  the  business  of  producing  steaks  and 
roasts.  This  magnificent  industry,  which 
produces  tremendously  fine  products, 
simply  could  not  exist  by  setting  out  to 
produce  meat  that  is  used  for  hamburg- 
ers and  hotdogs.  Beef  producers  have 
greatly  reduced  the  herds  used  for  lower 
priced  meats.  If  any  of  their  meat  goes 
Into  hamburger,  it  is  only  as  trimmings 
from  the  finer  cuts.  Manufacturing  meat 
Is  In  short  supply.  The  shortage  Is  ob- 
vious from  food  chain  advertisements 
which  show  reductions  In  steak  prices  at 
10  to  25  cents  a  poimd  over  short  periods, 
while  the  price  of  hamburger  is  lowered 
only  a  penny  a  poimd. 

Every  consumer  of  hamburger  meat  is 
being  short  changed  paying  the  artifi- 
cially high  prices  created  by  our  Import 
lestrlctlons.  Under  a  law  enacted  in  1964. 
the  beef  exporting  nations  of  the  world 
are  allowed  to  ship  to  this  country  about 
1  billion  poimds  of  meat  a  year.  This  Is 
only  7  percent  of  the  meat  consumed 
here.  And  even  with  a  billion  pounds  of 
Imported  manufacturing-grade  meat, 
there  la  still  a  tremendous  shortage  of 
hamburger  meat  which  our  meat  Indus- 
try does  not  attempt  or  care  to  supply. 

Our  American  beef  producers  and 
processors  are  doing  a  big  job  well,  but 
they  have  become  so  shortsighted  that 
if  they  are  not  careful  they  will  destroy 
the  hamburger  and  the  hotdog  as  na- 
tional Institutions.  When  the  price  of 
hamburger  rises,  as  it  already  has,  and 
will  continue  until  It  peaks  this  summer, 
the  consimier  who  could  afford  only 
hamburger  will  be  forced  to  nonbeef  sub- 
stitutes. I  find  it  amazing  that  American 
beef  producers  fight  day  and  night  to 
keep  out  greater  amounts  of  Imported 
hamburger.  This  is  the  meat  that  makes 
beef  customers  and  keeps  beef  customers. 

The  countries  from  which  we  import 
beef  are  allies  with  whom  we  would  do 
well  to  strengthen  trade  relations.  About 
70  percent  of  our  imported  meat  comes 
from  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  Ire- 
land, Mexico,  and  several  Central  Ameri- 
can countries  also  ship  meat  here,  but 
the  great  bulk  comes  from  Austridia — 
which  supplies  about  50  percent  of  our 
imported  meat — and  from  New  Zealand, 
which  ships  about  17  percent. 

To  listen  to  certain  spokesmen  for  the 
American  beef  industry,  one  would  as- 
sume that  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and 
other  shipping  nations  are  enemies  of 
the  United  States.  Listening,  one  would 
never  know  that  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land are  our  allies  right  this  moment  in 
Vietnam,  that  these  are  the  countries 
alongside  whose  men  our  men  fought 
and  died  In  World  War  n,  and  that  these 
are  the  countries  of  whom  many  Ameri- 
can serviconen  have  such  fine  memories 
of  hospitality  and  kindness. 

Some  supporters  of  the  American  beef 
producers  even  allege  that  money  sent  to 
Australia  never  comes  back.  They  are 
ignoring  that  Australia  buys  twice  as 
much  in  dollar  value  of  Amei-ican  goods 
as  she  sells  to  America.  We  have  heard 
the  beef  men  say,  too,  that  Australian 
beef   "could  swamp  this  country."  Yet 


even  if  Atistralia  sent  every  single  pound 
of  red  meat  It  produces,  It  could  send 
only  3.9  billion  poirnds— and  the  United 
States  produces  35  billion  pounds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  value  the  achievemoits 
of  our  American  beef  producers.  They 
are  a  vital  part  of  our  economy.  I  see  no 
need,  however,  for  steaks  and  roasts  to 
be  the  only  meat  products  in  good  supply 
in  our  supermarkets  at  the  expense  of 
the  consimier  who  desires  hamburger  or 
can  afford  only  hamburger. 

We  need  imported  beef — and  we  will 
need  more  as  summer  prices  come  along. 
All  the  trade  sources  I  know  feel  beef 
prices  will  go  sky  high  in  June,  July,  and 
Augiist.  I  know  that  some  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  officials  feel  that 
will  not  happen.  But  they  felt  beef  prices 
would  not  jump  last  summer  either. 
These  official  guessers  were  wrong.  It  was 
the  low  Income  consumer  who  suffered. 
Let  us  not  allow  It  to  happen  again  this 
simimer. 

Under  the  law,  only  President  Nixon 
can,  by  Executive  action,  suspend  Import 
quotas  so  that  more  meat  can  enter  this 
country  at  a  time  when  all  Indications 
point  to  much  higher  prices  for  meat. 
I  implore  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  take  immediate  action  to  allow 
more  manufacturing  meat  Into  this 
country. 

Mr.  Nixon  has  stated  his  dedication  to 
fighting  inflation.  I  suggest  to  the  Presi- 
dent that  as  a  very  tangible  and  welcome 
sign  he  really  wants  to  help  low-Income 
consumers,  he  can  immediately  lift  meat 
import  quotas. 

Even  that  action  will  not  bring  nearly 
enough  manufacturing  meat  to  this 
country  to  satisfy  the  great  consumer 
demand,  but,  Mr  Speaker,  it  will  help 
much — and  help  is  what  the  low-inoMne 
consumer  really  needs — right  now. 

I  respectfiLly  urge  President  Nixon's 
action  on  this  very  real  problem  which 
only  he  can  act  upon. 


NATIONAL  RAIL  PASSENGER 
CORPORA-nON  ACT 

(Mr.  TIERNAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  In  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  other 
body  of  the  Congress  is  today  consider- 
ing legislation  which  would  seek  to  im- 
prove rail  passenger  service  in  this  coun- 
try. While  I  am  extremely  pleased  to  see 
actiCKi  being  taken  on  this  critical  prob- 
lem, I  feel  that  the  National  Rail  Pas- 
senger Corporation  Act — Railpax  plan — 
is  inconsistent  with  the  need  to  develop 
a  more  balanced  and  more  coordinated 
transportation  system  and  would  not  be 
responsive  to  the  needs  of  specific  re- 
gions. 

I  am,  therefore,  today  introducing  the 
Rail  Passenger  Service  Act  of  1970.  Sen- 
ators Peix  and  Kenkkdy  are  introducing 
this  same  bill  on  the  Senate  fioor  today 
as  a  substitute  to  the  Railpax  plan. 

This  bill  would  authorize  the  creation 
of  nonprofit  passenger  corporations  in 
each  of  our  country's  populated  urban 
corridors  of  less  than  500  miles.  The  Rail 
Passenger  Service  Act  of  1970  would  also 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion to  contract  with  rail  carriers  or 


urban  corridor  corporations  to  provide 
long  distance  service  if  he  deems  It 
necessary. 

Some  will  say  that  my  bill  woulcTcre- 
ate  an  uncoordinated  rail  p>assenger  sys- 
tem. On  the  contrary,  each  corridor 
corporation  would  have  a  board  of  di- 
rectors whose  membership  would  con- 
sist of  the  secretary  or  his  representa- 
tive, representatives  of  the  Governors 
of  the  States  concerned,  and  represent- 
atives of  the  rail  carriers  and  the  travel- 
ing public.  With  the  Secretary  repre- 
sented on  each  of  the  boards  across  the 
country,  a  coordinated  naticmal  rail 
passenger  system  can  be  obtained. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  northeast  corri- 
dor where  I  reside,  the  past  12  years 
have  seen  relatively  unchMiged  gate-to- 
gate  times  between  major  airports,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  aircraft  cruising 
speeds  have  increased  30  to  40  percent 
In  addition,  the  building  of  new  roads 
and  highways  has  encouraged  new  traf- 
fic to  the  point  that  delays  in  many  parts 
have  increased  rather  than  decreased. 

The  need  for  a  viable  rail  service  Is 
undeniable.  And  the  basic  donand  Is  not 
In  long  distance  travd.  although  the 
need  Is  there  too.  but  In  the  different 
urban  corridors  across  the  country. 

A  copy  of  my  c(Mnplete  Mil  Is  printed 
below.  I  urge  my  colleagues  In  the 
House  to  give  it  careful  consideration. 

UasAN  Ck>BBn>OBS 

1.  New  York-Boston,  219  miles.  , 

2.  Washington-New  York,  225  miles. 

3.  SeaUle-Portland.  183  miles. 

4.  Chlcago-Indianapolls-CTlnclnnatl.  303 
miles. 

5.  Memphis  (311  miles) -Jackson  (183 
miles)  -New  Orleans,  394  miles. 

6.  New         York-Albany-Rochester-BulTalo 
(Mohawk  C^orrldor) .  436  miles. 

7.  Chlcago-St.  Louis,  283  miles. 

8.  Chlcago-MUwaukee-MlnneapoUs.       421 

miles. 

9.  Chicago-Cleveland.  340  miles. 

10.  Chicago-Detroit.  284  miles. 

11.  Cincinnati-Detroit,  283  miles. 

^  12.  cinelnnati-CIevtiand,  360  mUes. 

13.  Los  Angeles-San  Diego,  127  miles. 

14.  Pittsbiu^-Philadelphla,  3M  mUes. 

15.  Houston-Ft.  Worth-DaIla8-<»laboma 
City,  450  miles. 

16.  Miami-Jacksonville.  400  miles. 

17.  Denver-Kansas  City,  483  miles. 

18.  Kansas  City-St.  Louis.  283  miles. 

HJt.  17428 
A  bin  to  designate  »  naUonal  rail  passenger 
system,  to  eetabUBh  raU  passenger  corpora- 
tions, to  provide  financial  assistance  there- 
for, and  for  other  piuposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senste  and  Boute  of 
Repreaentativea  of  the  United  Stmtes  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congresi  assembled.  Ttiat  this  Act  may 
be  cited  as  the  "Rail  Passenger  Service  Act  of 
1970-. 

TITLE  I— FINDINOS  AND  PURPOSES 
{  101.  Congressional  findings  and  declaration 
of  purpose 
The  Congress  finds  that  modern,  elBclent, 
Intercity  railroad  passenger  service  Is  a 
necessary  part  of  a  balanced  transportation 
system;  that  the  pubUc  convenience  and 
neces^ty  require  the  continuance  and  im- 
provement of  such  service  to  provide  fast 
and  comfortable  transportation  between 
crowded  urban  areas  and  In  other  areas  of 
the  country,  that  rail  passenger  service  can 
iMlp  to  end  the  congestion  on  our  highways 
and  the  overcrowding  of  airways  and  air- 
ports; that  the  trav«l«r  in  America  should 
to  the  maximum  extent  feasible  have  free- 
dom to  choose  the  mode  of  travel  most  con- 
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venlent  to  his  needs;  that  the  necessary  Im- 
provement and  restructuring  of  existing 
passenger  service  and  the  development  of 
new  modes  of  ground  passenger  service  can 
t>est  b«  achieved  by  nonprofit  corporations 
operating  In  the  nation's  urban  corridors  of 
less  than  500  miles  where  Improved  passen- 
ger  service  la  most  needed:  that  regional 
transportation  agencies  should  have  a  vital 
role  In  providing  such  service  In  cooperation 
with  such  corporations;  that  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance  as  well  as  regional.  State,  and 
local  funds  Is  needed  to  achieve  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act;  that  limited  long  distance 
passenger  service  of  more  than  500  miles 
should  only  be  provided  at  a  cost  to  the 
Federal  government  on  terms  Justified  by 
the  national  Interest,  and  therefore  It  Is  the 
purpose  of  this  Act  to  designate  a  Basic 
National  Rail  Passenger  System  within 
which  an  Urban  Corridors  Passenger  System 
will  also  be  designated,  to  create  nonprofit 
passenger  corporations  with  the  financial  as- 
sistance of  railroads  and  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  to  provide  passenger  service  In  ur- 
ban corridors,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  contract  for  the  provision 
of  passenger  service  within  the  Basic  Na- 
tional System  and  outside  of  the  Urban  Cor- 
ridors Passenger  System,  to  authorize  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  require 
adequate  standards  of  passenger  service  in 
rail  passenger  operations;  and  to  provide 
Interim  Federal  assistance  to  certain  rall- 
roAds  as  necessary  to  permit  the  orderly 
transfer  of  railroad  passenger  service  to 
nonprofit  corporations. 
I  103.  Definitions 

For  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(a)  "Railroad"  means  a  common  carrier  by 
railroad,  as  defined  In  section  1(3)  of  part  I 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  as  amended 
(49  U.S.C.  1(3))  other  than  the  corporation 
created  by  title  ni  of  this  Act. 

(b)  "Secretary  '  means  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  or  his  delegate  unless  the 
context  In  which  it  appears  indicates  other- 
wise. 

(c)  "CoDunlsslon"  means  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission. 

(d)  "Basic  National  Rail  Passenger  System" 
means  the  system  of  Ion?  distance  intercity 
rail  passenger  service  of  more  than  500  miles 
and  the  system  of  urban  corridor  passenger 
service  for  distances  of  less  than  500  miles, 
designated  by  the  Secretary  under  title  U 
of  this  Act. 

(e)  "Urban  Corridors  Passenger  System- 
means  the  system  of  passenger  service  be- 
tween cities  not  more  than  500  miles  apart 
In  densely  populated  areas,  designated  by 
the  Secretary  under  title  II  of  thU  Act. 

(f)  "Corporations"  means  the  nonprofit 
passenger  corporations  created  under  title 
ni  of  thU  Act  to  provide  passenger  service 
In  the  Urban  Corridors  Passenger  System. 

(g)  "Avoidable  loas"  means  the  avoidable 
cocts  of  providing  passenger  service,  less 
revenues  attributable  thereto,  using  the 
methodology  used  In  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mission of  July  16.  1969.  entitled  "Investiga- 
tion of  Costs  of  Intercity  Rail  Passenger 
Service." 

TITLE  n— BASIC  NATIONAL  RAIL 
PASSENGER  SYSTEM 

I  301.  Designation  of  system 

In  carrying  out  the  congressional  findings 
and  declaration  of  purpose  set  forth  In  title 
I  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary,  acting  in  coop- 
eration with  other  interested  Federal  agen- 
cies and  departments,  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  submit  to  the  Commission  and  to 
the  Congress  within  thirty  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  thU  Act  his  report  and 
recommendations  for  a  basic  national  rail 
passenger  system  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  "basic  system") .  The  Secretary  sh«U  rec- 
ommend as  part  of  such  system  rail  pas- 
senger routes  of  distances  leas  than  500 
rniles  between  cities  In  highly  populated 
regions  where  present  and  potential  demand 


for  rail  passenger  transportation  may  make 
rail  passenger  service  provided  by  corpora- 
tions created  under  this  Act  economically 
viable  The  Secretary  shall  also  recommend 
as  part  of  such  system  rail  passenger  routes 
of  distances  of  more  than  500  miles  where 
service  may  l>e  required  to  meet  seasonal 
p«tssenger  demand,  to  meet  passenger  trans- 
portation demands  for  which  no  alternative 
mode  of  transportation  exists,  or  to  meet 
other  requirements  of  the  national  Interest, 
and  where  the  Secretary  shall  be  willing  to 
provide  passenger  service  by  contract  with 
available  carriers.  Such  recommendations 
shall  specify  those  points  between  which  in- 
tercity passenger  trains  shall  be  operated. 
Identify  all  routes  over  which  service  may  be 
provided,  and  the  trains  presently  operated 
over  such  routes,  together  with  basic  serv- 
ice characteristics  of  operations  to  be  pro- 
vided within  the  system,  taking  into  account 
schedules,  number  of  trains,  connections, 
through  car  service,  and  sleeping,  parlor, 
dining  and  lounge  facilities.  In  recommend- 
ing said  basic  system  the  Secretary  shall 
take  into  account  the  need  for  expeiditlous 
rail  passenger  service  within  and  between 
all  regions  of  the  continental  United  States, 
and  the  Secretary  shall  consider  the  need 
for  such  service  within  the  States  of  Alaska 
and  Hawaii  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico.  In  formulating  such  recommenda- 
tions the  Secretary  shall  consider  opportuni- 
ties for  provision  of  faster  service,  more  con- 
venient service,  service  to  more  centers  of 
population,  and  or  service  at  lower  cost,  by 
the  Joint  operation,  for  paasenger  service,  of 
facilities  of  two  or  more  railroad  companies: 
the  importance  of  a  given  service  to  overall 
system  viability;  adequacy  of  other  trans- 
portation facilities  serving  the  same  points; 
the  need  for  service  within  defined  regional 
areas;  unique  characteristics  and  advan- 
tages of  rail  service  as  compared  to  other 
modes;  the  relationship  of  public  benefits 
of  given  services  to  the  costs  of  providing 
them;  and  potential  profitability  of  the  serv- 
ice. 
i  303.  Review  of  the  basic  system 

The  Commission  shall,  within  thirty  days 
after  receipt  of  the  Secretary's  report  desig- 
nating a  basic  system,  review  such  report 
consistent  with  the  purpoaes  of  this  Act  and 
provide  the  Secretary  with  lU  commenu  and 
recommendations.  The  Secretary  shall  give 
due  consideration  to  such  comments  and  rec- 
ommendations. The  Secretary  shall,  within 
ninety  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  submit  his  report  designating  the 
basic  system  to  the  Congress.  Such  report 
shall  Include  a  statement  of  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Commission  together  with  his 
reasons  for  falling  to  adopt  any  such  recom- 
mendations. The  basic  system  as  designated 
by  the  Secretary  shall  become  effective  for 
the  purpoaes  of  this  Act  upon  the  date  that 
the  report  of  the  Secretary  is  submitted  to 
Congress  and  shall  not  be  reviewable  in  any 
court. 

TITLE  in— CREATION  OF  RAIL  PASSEN- 
GER CORPORATIONS 
I  301.  Creation  of  corporations 

There  are  authorised  to  be  created  non- 
profit corporations  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
"corporations")  to  provide  on  routes  within 
each  urban  corridor  of  the  Urban  Corridors 
Passenger  System,  in  a  manner  consistent 
with  the  overall  transportation  requirements 
of  the  regions  where  such  corporations  are 
m  operation,  intercity  passenger  service,  em- 
ploying Innovative  operating  and  marketing 
concepts  so  as  to  fully  develop  the  potential 
of  modem  rail  service  in  meeting  the  Na- 
tion's Intercity  passenger  transportation  re- 
quirements. Each  corporation  will  not  be  an 
agency  or  establUhment  of  the  United  States 
Government.  Such  corporation  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  and  to  the 
extent  consistent  with  this  Act.  to  the  laws 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  relating  to  non- 
profit corporations.  The  right  to  repeal,  alter. 


or  amend  this  Act  at  any  time  Is  expressly 

reserved. 

I  302.  Process  of  organization 

The  President  of  the  United  States  shall 
appoint  not  less  than  three  incorporators  for 
each  urban  corridor  corporation,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  who 
shall  also  serve  as  the  board  of  directors  for 
one  hundred  and  eighty  days  following  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  The  incorpo- 
rators shall  take  whatever  actions  are  neces- 
sary to  establish  the  corporation,  including 
the  filing  of  articles  of  Incorporation,  as  ap- 
proved by  the  President. 
{  303.  Directors  and  officers 

( a  (  Each  corporation  shall  have  a  board  of 
directors  of  not  more  than  21  members  who 
are  citizens  of  the  United  States,  of  whom 
one  shall  be  elected  annually  by  the  board 
to  serve  as  chairman.  A  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  board  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Prebident  of  the  United  SUtes,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  for 
terms  of  four  years  or  until  their  successors 
have  ijeen  appointed  and  qualified.  Any  mem- 
ber appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  may  h*  ap- 
pointed only  for  the  unexpired  term  of  the 
director  whom  he  succeeds.  At  all  times  the 
Secretary  or  his  representative  shall  be  one 
of  the  members  of  each  board  of  directors  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  and  at  least  one  of 
such  members  of  each  corporation  shall  be 
a  resident  of  the  region  served  by  such  cor- 
poration and  shall  t>e  appointed  to  represent 
exclusively  the  Interests  of  passengers  in  that 
region.  The  governor  of  each  State  served  by 
each  corporation  shall  appoint  a  director  to 
serve  for  a  term  not  to  exceed  his  elective 
term  of  office.  At  least  two  members  of  each 
board  of  directors  shall  be  elected  by  the  rail 
carriers  who  have  for  consideration  been  re- 
lieved of  their  rail  passenger  responsibilities 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  such  corporation 
under  the  provisions  of  section  401  of  this 
Act.  Pending  election  of  the  complete  board 
of  directors  of  each  corporation  four  mem- 
bers shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conducting  business  of  a  board.  No 
director  appointed  by  the  President  may  have 
any  direct  or  Indirect  financial  or  employ- 
ment relationship  with  any  railroad  or  rail- 
roads during  the  time  that  he  serves  on  the 
bo*rd.  Each  of  the  directors  not  employed 
by  the  Federal  Government  shall  receive  com- 
pensation at  the  rate  of  9300  for  each  meet- 
ing of  the  board  be  attends.  In  addition, 
each  director  shall  be  reimbursed  for  neces- 
sary travel  and  subsistence  expense  incurred 
in  attending  the  meetings  of  the  board.  No 
director  elected  by  railroads  shall  vote  on 
any  action  of  the  t>oard  of  directors  relating 
to  any  contract  or  operating  relationship  be- 
tween the  corporation  and  a  railroad,  but 
he  may  be  present  at  directors'  meetings  at 
which  such  matters  are  voted  upon,  and  he 
may  be  Included  for  purposes  of  determining 
a  quorum  and  may  participate  in  discussions 
at  such  meeting. 

(b)  Each  board  of  directors  Is  empowered 
to  adopt  and  amend  bylaws  governing  the 
operation  of  the  corporation  providing  that 
such  bylaws  shall  not  be  Inconsistent  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  or  of  the  articles 
of  incorporation. 

Each  corporation  shall  have  a  president 
and  such  other  officers  as  may  be  named 
and  appointed  by  the  board.  The  rates  of 
compensation  of  all  officers  shall  be  fixed  by 
the  board.  Officers  shall  serve  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  board.  No  Individual  other  than  a  cit- 
izen of  the  United  States  may  be  an  officer  of 
the  corporation.  No  officer  of  the  corpora- 
tion nuky  have  any  direct  or  Indirect  em- 
ployment or  financial  relationship  with  any 
railroad  or  railroads  during  the  time  of  his 
employment  by  the  corporation. 
i  304.  General  powers  of  the  corporation 

Each  corporation  Is  authorized  to  own, 
manage,  operate,  or  contract  for  the  opera- 
tion of  intercity  rail  passenger  trains;  to 
carry  mall  and  express  In  connection  with 
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passenger  service:  to  conduct  research  and 
development  related  to  its  mission;  to  own. 
manage,  operate,  or  contract  for  the  opera- 
tion of  high  speed  ground  passenger 
transportation,  to  contract  for  the  Improve- 
ment or  construction  of  roadbed  and  to  ac- 
quire by  construction,  purchase,  or  gift,  or 
to  contract  for  the  use  of,  physical  facili- 
ties, equipment,  and  devices  necessary  to  rail 
passenger  operations.  Each  corporation  shall 
rely  upon  rail  carriers  to  provide  the  crews 
necessary  to  the  operation  of  Its  passenger 
trains.  To  carry  out  its  functions  and  pur- 
poses, each  corporation  shall  have  the  usual 
powers  conferred  upon  a  nonprofit  corpora- 
tion by  The  Laws  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
5  305.  Applicability  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  and  other  laws 

(a)  Each  corporation  shall  be  deemed  a 
common  carrier  by  railroad  within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  1(3)  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  and  shall  be  subject  to  all  pro- 
visions of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act 
other  than  those  pertaining  to — 

( 1 )  regulation  of  rates,  fares,  and  charges; 

(2)  abandonment  or  extension  of  lines  of 
railroads  and  the  abandonment  or  extension 
of  operations  over  lines  of  railroads,  whether 
by  trackage  rights  or  otherwise; 

(3)  regulation  of  routes  and  service  and, 
except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  Act,  the 
discontinuance  or  change  of  passenger  train 
service  operations. 

(b)  The  corporation  shall  be  subject  to 
the  same  laws  and  regulations  with  respect 
to  safety  and  with  respect  to  dealings  with 
Its  employees  as  any  other  common  carrier 
subject  to  part  I  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act. 

(c)  The  corporation  shall  not  be  subject 
to  any  State  or  other  law  pertaining  to  the 
transporutlon  of  passengers  by  railroad  as 
It  relates  to  rates,  routes,  or  service. 

(d)  Leases  and  contracts  entered  Into  by 
each  corporaUon,  regardless  of  the  place 
where  the  same  may  be  executed,  shall  be 
governed  by  the  laws  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

(e)  Persons  contracting  with  each  corpo- 
ration for  the  Joint  use  or  operation  of  such 
facilities  and  equipments  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  provision  of  efficient  and  expediUoua 
passenger  service  shall  be  and  are  hereby 
relieved  from  all  prohibitions  of  existing 
law,  including  the  antitrust  laws  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  such  contracU. 
agreements,  or  leases  Insofar  as  may  be 
necessary  to  enable  them  to  enter  thereinto 
and  to  perform  their  obligations  thereunder. 
I  306.  Sanctions 

(a)  If  the  corporation  engages  In  or  ad- 
heres to  any  action,  practice,  or  policy  In- 
consistent with  the  policies  and  purposes  of 
this  Act,  obstructs  or  interferes  vnth  any 
activities  authorized  by  this  Act  (except  In 
the  exercise  of  labor  practices  not  otherwise 
proscribed  by  law),  refuses,  fails,  or  neglecte 
to  discharge  Its  duties  and  responsibilities 
under  this  Act,  or  threatens  any  such  viola- 
tion, obstruction.  Interference,  refusal,  fail- 
ure, or  neglect,  the  district  court  of  the 
United  States  for  any  district  in  which  the 
corporation  or  other  person  resides  or  may  be 
found  shall  have  Jurisdiction,  except  as 
otherwise  prohibited  by  law.  upon  petition 
of  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
or,  in  a  case  involving  a  labor  agreement, 
upon  petition  of  any  Individual  affected 
thereby,  to  grant  such  equitable  relief  as 
may  be  necessary  or  appropriate  to  prevent  or 
terminate  any  violations,  conduct,  or  threat. 

(b)  Nothing  contained  In  this  section 
shall  be  construed  as  relieving  any  person  of 
any  punishment,  liability,  or  sanction  which 
may  be  imposed  otherwise  than  tmder  this 
Act. 
I  308.  Reports  to  the  Congress 

(a)  Each  corporation  shall  transmit  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress,  annually,  ocon- 
mencing  one  year  from  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  and  at  such  other  times  m 


It  deems  desirable,  a  comprehensive  and  de- 
tailed report  of  Its  operations,  activities,  and 
accomplishments  under  this  Act.  including  a 
statement  of  receipts  and  expendlttires  for 
the  previous  year.  At  the  time  of  its  annual 
report,  each  corporation  shall  submit  legis- 
lative recommendations  for  amendment  of 
this  Act  as  it  deems  desirable,  including  the 
amount  of  financial  assistance  needed  for  op- 
erations and  for  capital  improvements,  the 
manner  and  form  In  which  the  amount  of 
such  assistance  should  be  computed,  and 
the  sources  from  which  such  assistance 
should  be  derived. 

(b)  The  Secretary  and  the  Commission 
shall  transmit  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress,  one  year  following  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  and  biennially  there- 
after, reports  on  'he  stale  of  rail  passenger 
service  and  the  effectiveness  of  this  Act  in 
meeting  the  requirements  for  a  balanced 
national  transportation  system,  together 
with  any  legislative  recommendations  for 
amendments  to  this  Act. 

TITLE  rv— PROVISION  OP  RAIL  PASSEN- 
GER SERVICES 
I  401.  Assumption  of  passenger  service  by 
the  corporations;  commencement  of 
operations 
(a)  (1)  On  or  before  March  1.  1971.  and  on 
or  after  March  1.  1973,  but  before  January  1. 
1975,  each  corporation  Is  authorized  to  con- 
tract with  each  railroad  within  Its  Juris- 
diction to  relieve  such  railroad  of  responsi- 
bility for  the  provision  of  Intercity  rail  pas- 
senger service  commencing  on  or  after 
March  1,  1971.  The  contract  may  be  made 
upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  necessary 
to  permit  the  corporation  to  undertake 
passenger  service  on  a  timely  basis.  Upon  its 
entering  into  a  valid  contract  (including  pro- 
tective arrangements  for  employees),  the 
railroad  shall  be  relieved  of  all  its  re- 
sponsibilities as  a  common  carrier  of  passen- 
gers by  rail  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
corporation  in  intercity  rail  passenger  service 
under  part  I  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act 
or  any  other  law  relating  to  the  position  of 
Intercity  passenger  service  by  rail :  Provided, 
That  any  railroad  discontinuing  a  train  here- 
under must  give  notice  in  accordance  with 
the  notice  procedures  continued  In  section 
13a(l)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act. 

(2)  In  consideration  of  being  relieved  of 
this  responsibility  by  a  corporation,  the  rail- 
road shall  agree  to  pay  to  such  corporation 
each  year  for  three  years  an  amount  equal 
to  one-third  of  50  per  centum  of  the  fully 
distributed  passenger  service  deficit  of  the 
railroad  attributable  to  the  operation  of  pas- 
senger service  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
corporation  as  reported  to  the  CommisHlon 
for  the  year  ending  December  31.  1969.  The 
payment  to  the  corporation  may  be  made  In 
cash  or,  at  the  option  of  the  corporation,  by 
the  transfer  of  rail  passenger  equipment  or 
the  provision  of  future  service  as  requested 
by  the  corporation. 

(3)  In  agreeing  to  pay  the  amount  speci- 
fied in  paragraph  (2)  of  ttiis  subsection,  a 
railroad  may  reserve  the  right  to  pay  a  lesser 
sum  to  be  determined  by  calculating  the  fol- 
lowing : 

(A)  100  per  centum  of  the  available  loss  of 
all  Intercity  raU  passenger  service  operated 
by  the  railroad  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
corporation  during  the  period  January  I, 
1969,  through  December  31.  1969.  If  the 
amount  owed  the  corporation  under  this  al- 
ternative is  agreed  by  the  parties  to  be  less 
than  the  amount  paid  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(  ) .  the  corporation  shall  pay  the  difference 
to  the  railroad.  If  the  railroad  and  the  corpo- 
ration are  tinable  to  agree  as  to  the  amotuit 
owed,  the  matter  shall  be  referred  to  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  for  decision. 
The  Commission  shall  decide  the  Issue  with- 
in ninety  days  following  the  date  of  referral 
and  its  decision  shall  be  binding  on  both 
parties. 


(4)  The  payments  to  a  corporation  shall 
be  made  in  accordance  with  a  schedule  to  be 
agreed  upon  between  the  parties.  Unless  the 
parties  otherwise  agree,  the  payments  for 
each  of  the  first  twelve  months  following  the 
date  on  which  a  corporation  assumes  any 
of  the  operational  responsibilities  of  the  rail- 
road shall  be  in  cash  and  not  less  than  one 
thirty-sixth  of  the  amount  owed. 

(b)  On  March  1,  1971.  each  corporation 
shall  begin  the  provision  of  intercity  rail 
passenger  service  between  points  within  its 
Jiu-isdlction  unless  such  service  is  being  pro- 
vided by  a  railroad  with  vrtiich  it  has  not 
entered  into  a  contract  under  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section. 

(c)  No  railroad  or  any  other  person  may. 
without  the  consent  of  a  corporation,  con- 
duct intercity  rail  passenger  service  over  any 
route  on  which  such  corporation  Is  perform- 
ing scheduled  rail  passenger  service  pursuant 
to  a  contract  under  this  section. 

i  402.  Provision  of  passenger  service  outside 
of  the  urban  corridors  passenger 
system 
The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  contract 
with  railroads  and  the  corporations  for  the 
provision  of  passenger  service  within  the 
National  Basic  Passenger  System  for  rail 
passenger  service  outside  of  the  Urban  Cor- 
ridors Passenger  System  if  the  Secretary  finds 
that  such  service  is  required  to  meet  seasonal 
passenger  demand,  to  meet  passenger  trans- 
portation demand  for  which  no  alternative 
mode  of  transportation  exists,  or  to  meet 
other  requirements  in  the  national  interest. 
Such  service  shall  be  coordinated  with  the 
services  in  the  Urban  Corridor  Passenger  Sys- 
tem. The  Secretary  may  take  into  account 
in  the  determination  of  payments  under  this 
section  the  operating  deficit  which  may  be 
incurred  by  a  carrier  In  the  provision  of  long 
distance  passenger  service.  There  are  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  amounts 
as  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
section.  Any  sxxcas  appropriated  shall  be 
available  until  expended. 
i  403.  Faculty  and  service  agreements 

(a)  Each  corporation  may  contract  with 
railroads  for  the  use  of  tracks  and  other 
facilities  and  the  provision  of  services  on 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  parties 
may  agree.  In  the  event  of  a  failure  to  agree, 
the  Interstate  C^ommerce  Commission  shall, 
if  it  finds  that  doing  so  Is  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  order  the  pro- 
vision of  services  or  the  use  of  tracks  or 
facilities  of  the  rail  carrier  by  a  corporation, 
on  such  terms  and  for  such  compensation 
as  the  Commission  may  fix  as  Just  and  rea- 
sonable. If  the  amoimt  of  compensation  fixed 
Is  not  duly  and  promptly  paid,  the  railroad 
entitled  thereto  may  bring  an  action  against 
the  corporation  to  recover  the  amount 
properly  owed. 

(b)  To  facUitate  the  initiation  of  oper- 
ations by  each  corporation  within  its  juris- 
diction the  Commission  shall,  upon  applica- 
tion by  the  Corporation,  require  a  railroad  to 
make  immediately  available  trains  and  other 
facilities.  The  Ccwnmlsslon  shall  thereafter 
promptly  proceed  to  fix  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  are  just  and  reasonable. 

J  404.  Adequacy  of  service 

The  Commission  Is  authorized  to  prescribe 
sucn  regulations  as  It  considers  necessary  for 
the  comfort  and  health  of  intercity  raU 
passengers.  Any  person  who  violates  a  regu- 
lation issued  under  this  section  shall  be 
subject  to  a  civil  penalty  of  not  to  exceed 
$600  for  each  violation.  Each  day  a  violation 
continues  shall  constitute  a  separate  offense. 

1 405.  New  service 

(a)  Each  corporation  may  provide  service 
within  its  jurisdiction  in  excess  of  that  pre- 
scribed either  within  or  service  outside  the 
basic  system  including  the  operation  of 
special  and  extra  passenger  trains,  if  con- 
sistent with  prudent  management. 

(b)  Any  Bute  or  regional  authority  may 
request  of  a  corporation  rail  passenger  serv- 
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Ice  beyond  that  Included  within  the  cor- 
poration's system.  The  corporation  shall 
institute  such  service  If  the  State  or  regional 
authority  agrees  to  reimburse  the  corporation 
for  a  reasonable  portion  of  the  avoidable 
losses  associated  with  the  Institution  of  such 
services. 

(c)  For  purposes  of  this  section  the  reason- 
able portion  of  the  operating  loss  to  be 
assumed  by  the  State  or  regional  authority, 
shall  be  no  less  than  50  per  centum  nor 
more  than  the  avoidable  loss  and  associated 
capital  costs.  If  the  corporation  and  the 
State  or  regional  authority  are  unable  to 
decide  on  a  reasonable  apportionment  of  the 
avoidable  losses  to  be  assumed  by  the  State 
or  regional  authority  the  matter  shall  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Secretary  for  decision  In  accord- 
ance with  the  Intent  of  this  Act.  taking  Into 
account  the  Impact  of  requiring  the  corpora- 
tion to  bear  such  losses  upon  Its  ability  to 
provide  Improved  service  within  Its  system. 
i  405.  Discontinuance  of  service 

(a)  Unless  It  has  entered  Into  a  contract 
with  a  corporation  pursuant  to  section  401 
(a)(1)  of  this  Act.  no  railroad  may  discon- 
tinue any  passenger  service  with  the  Urban 
Corridors  Passenger  System  designated  by  the 
Secretary  prior  to  January  1.  1975.  the  pro- 
visions of  any  other  law  notwithstanding.  On 
and  after  January  1.  1975.  passenger  train 
service  operated  by  such  carrier  may  be  dis- 
continued under  the  provisions  of  section  13a 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act.  Upon  the 
filing  of  an  application  for  discontinuance 
for  such  a  carrier,  the  corporation  may  un- 
dertake to  Initiate  passenger  train  operations 
between  the  points  served. 

(b)(1)  A  corporation  must  provide  mini- 
mum service  on  the  routes  designated  by  the 
Secretary  as  within  Its  jurisdiction  until  Jan- 
uary 1.  1975,  to  the  extent  It  has  assumed 
responsibility  for  such  service  by  contract 
with  a  rail  carrier  pursuant  to  section  401  of 
thU  Act. 

(2)  Service  beyond  that  prescribed  which 
Is  undertaken  by  the  corporation  upon  lu 
own  initiative  may  be  discontinued  at  any 
time. 

(3)  If  at  any  time  after  January  1.  1975. 
a  corporation  determines  that  any  train  or 
trains  in  Its  Jurisdiction  In  whole  or  In 
part  are  not  required  by  public  convenience 
and  necessity,  or  will  impair  the  ability  of 
the  corporation  to  adequately  provide  other 
services,  such  train  or  trains  may  be  discon- 
tinued under  the  procedures  of  section  13a 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  (49  U  S.C. 
13a) :  Provided,  however.  That  at  least  thirty 
days  prior  to  the  change  or  discontinuance, 
in  whole  or  In  part,  of  any  service  under 
this  subsection,  the  corporation  shall  mall  to 
the  Governor  of  each  State  in  which  the  train 
In  question  Is  operated,  and  post  In  every 
sutlon.  depot,  or  other  facility  served  there- 
by notice  of  the  proposed  change  or  discon- 
tinuance. The  corporation  may  not  change 
or  discontinue  this  service  If  prior  to  the 
end  of  the  thirty-day  notice  period.  State, 
regional,  or  local  authorities  request  contin- 
uation of  the  service  and  within  ninety  days 
agree  to  reimburse  the  corporation  for  a  rea- 
sonable portion  of  the  operating  losses  associ- 
ated with  the  continuation  of  service  beyond 
the  notice  period. 

(4)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  3  of  this 
subsection  a  reasonable  portion  of  the  oper- 
ating losses  to  be  provided  by  the  State, 
local.  o»  regional  authority  shall  be  no  leas 
than  50  per  centum  of  nor  more  than  the 
avoidable  loss  and  associated  caplUl  costs. 
If  the  corporation  and  the  State,  regional, 
or  local  authorities  are  unable  to  decide  on 
the  reasonable  apportionment  of  operating 
loss  between  them,  the  matter  shall  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Secretary  for  decision  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  Intent  of  thla  Act.  The 
Secretary  shall  take  Into  account  the  intent 
of  this  Act  and  the  Impact  of  requiring  the 
corporation  to  bear  such  losses  upon  Its 
ability  to  provide  Unproved  service  within 
the  basic  system.  , 


I  406.  Protective  arrangemenU  for  employees 

(a)  A  rail  carrier  shall  provide  fair  and 
equitable  arrangements  to  protect  the  In- 
terests of  employees  adversely  affected  by 
the  following  discontinuances  of  passenger 
service: 

(1)  those  arising  out  of  a  contract  with  a 
corporation  pursuant  to  section  401(a)(1) 
of  this  Act.  and  occurring  prior  to  January 
1.  1975:  and 

(2)  those  undertaken  pursuant  to  section 
406  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Such  protective  arrangemenu  shall 
include,  without  being  limited  to.  such  pro- 
visions as  may  be  necessary  for  ( 1 )  the  pres- 
ervation of  rights,  privileges,  and  benefits 
(including  continuation  of  pension  rights 
and  benefits)  to  such  employees  under  ex- 
isting collective-bargaining  agreements  or 
otherwise:  i2»  the  continuation  of  collective- 
bargaining  rights:  (3)  the  protection  of  such 
individual  employees  against  a  worsening 
of  their  positions  with  respect  to  their  em- 
ployment: (4i  assurances  of  priority  of  re- 
employment of  employees  terminated  or  laid 
off:  and  (5i  paid  training  or  retraining 
programs.  Such  arrangements  shall  Include 
provisions  protecting  individual  employees 
against  a  worsening  of  their  positions  with 
respect  to  their  employment  which  shall  in 
no  event  provide  benefits  less  th.in  those 
established  pursuant  to  section  5(2)  (f)  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act.  Any  contract 
entered  Into  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
this  title  shall  specify  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions o^  such  protective  arrangements. 

Pinal  settlement  of  any  contract  under 
section  401(a)  (II  of  this  Act  between  a  rail 
carrier  and  a  corporation  may  not  be  made 
unless  the  Secretary  of  Labor  has  certified 
to  the  corporation  that  adversely  affected 
employees  have  received  fair  and  equltoble 
protection  from  the  railroad. 

(C)  After  commencement  of  operations  in 
a  corporation's  jurisdiction,  the  substantive 
requirements  of  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  apply  to  the  corporation,  and  the 
certification  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
be  a  condition  to  the  discontinuance  of  any 
trains  by  the  corporation  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 405  of  this  Act. 

(d)  Each  corporation  shall  take  such  ac- 
tion aa  may  be  necessary  to  Insure  that  all 
laborers  and  mechanics  employed  by  con- 
tractors and  subcontractors  In  the  perform- 
ance of  construction  work  financed  with  the 
assistance  of  funds  received  under  any  con- 
tract or  agreement  entered  Into  under  this 
title  shall  be  paid  wages  at  rates  not  less 
than  those  prevailing  on  similar  construc- 
tion In  the  locality  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  In  accordance  with  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act.  as  amended.  The  corpora- 
tion shall  not  enter  Into  any  such  contract 
or  agreement  without  first  obtaining  ade- 
quate assurance  that  required  labor  stand- 
ards win  be  maintained  on  the  construction 
work.  Health  and  safety  standards  promul- 
gated by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  pursuant  to 

Public  Law  91-54  ( U.S.C. )  shall 

be  applicable  to  all  construction  work  per-^ 
formed  under  such  contracts  or  agreements. 

(c)  Each  corporation  shall  not  contract 
out  any  work  normally  perfomted  by  em- 
ployees In  any  bargaining  unit  covered  by 
a  contract  between  the  Corporation  or  any 
railroad  providing  intercity  rail  passenger 
service  upon  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  and  any  labor  organization.  If  such  con- 
tracting out  shall  result  In  the  layoff  of  any 
employee  or  employees  In  such  bargaining 
unit. 
TITLE  V— ESTABLISHMENT  OP  A  SPECIAL 

FINANCIAL       INVESTMENT       ADVISORY 

PANEL 
i  501.  Appointment  of  advisory  panel 

Within  tl'lrty  days  after  enactement  of 
this  Act.  the  President  shall  appoint  a  seven- 
man  financial  advisory  panel  to  be  composed 
of  members  from  the  Investment  banking, 
commercial  banking,  rail  transportation  In- 


dustry. State  and  local  transportation  agen- 
cies, and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
i  502.  Purpose  of  special  advisory  panel 

The   special   advisory   panel   appointed   by 
the   President  shall   advise  the  directors  of 
the  corporations  on  ways  and  means  of  in- 
creasing capitalization  of  the  corportlcns. 
i  503  Report  to  Congress 

On  or  before  January  1.  1971.  the  panel 
shall  submit  a  report  to  Congress  evaluating 
the  Initial  capitalization  of  each  corpora- 
tion and  the  prospects  for  increasing  Its  cap- 
Ituliz.itlon. 

TITLE    VI -FEDERAL   FINANCIAL 

«  ASSISTANCE 

$  601    Federal  grants 

There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  Secretary  in  fiscal  year  1971.  $40,000,000 
to  remain  available  until  expended,  for  pay- 
ment to  the  corporation  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  In — 

( ! )  the  initial  organization  and  operation 
oi  the  corporation: 

(2)  the  establishment  of  Improved  reser- 
vations systems  and  advertising: 

(3)  servicing,  maintenance,  and  repair  of 
railroad  passenger  equipment: 

(4)  the  conduct  of  research  and  develop- 
ment and  demonstration  progr.\ms  respect- 
ing new  rail  passenger  services: 

( 5 )  the  development  and  demonstration  of 
Improved  rolling  stock:   and 

(6)  essential  fixed  facilities  for  the  opera- 
tion of  passenger  trains  on  lines  and  routes 
Included  in  the  basic  system  over  which  no 
through  passenger  trains  are  being  operated 
at  the  time  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  Includ- 
ing necessary  track  connections  between 
lines  of  the  same  or  different  railroads. 

{  602.  Guaranty  of  loans 

The  Secretary  Is  authorized,  on  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  he  may  prescribe,  to  guar- 
anty any  lender  against  loss  of  principal  or 
interest  on  securities,  obligations,  or  loans 
Issued  to  finance  the  upgrading  of  roadbeds 
and  the  purchase  by  a  corporation  of  new 
rolling  stock.  rehablllUUon  of  existing  roll- 
ing stock  and  for  other  corporate  purposes. 
The  maturity  date  of  such  securities,  obliga- 
tions, or  loans.  Including  all  extensions  and 
renewals  thereof,  shall  not  be  later  than 
twenty  years  from  their  date  of  Issuance, 
and  the  amount  of  guaranteed  loans  ouV 
standing  at  any  time  may  not  exceed  160.- 
000.000.  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  and 
collect  from  the  lending  Institution  a  rea- 
sonable annual  guaranty  fee.  There  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  such  amounts 
as  necessary  to  carry  out  this  section  not  to 
exceed  t60.000.000. 

TITLE  VII— INTERIM  EMERGENCY  FED- 
ERAL FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE 
f  701  Interim  authority  to  provide  emer- 
gency financial  assistance  for  rail- 
roads operating  passenger  service 
For  the  purpose  of  permitting  a  railroad 
to  enter  Into  or  carry  out  a  contract  under 
section  401(a)(1)  of  thU  Act,  the  SecreUry 
Is  authorized,  on  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  he  may  prescribe,  to  (1)  make  loans  to 
such  railroads,  or  (3)  to  guarantee  any 
lender  against  loss  of  principal  or  Interest 
on  any  loan  to  such  railroads.  Interest  on 
loans  made  under  this  section  shall  be  at  a 
rate  not  less  than  a  rate  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  taking  Into  con- 
sideration the  current  average  market  yield 
on  outstanding  marketable  obligations  of 
the  United  SUtes  with  remaining  periods  to 
maturity  comparable  to  the  average  matu- 
rities of  such  loans  adjusted  to  the  nearest 
one-eighth  of  one  percent.  No  loan  may  be 
made,  including  renewals  or  extensions  there- 
of, which  has  a  maturity  date  In  excess  of  five 
years.  The  maturity  date  on  any  loan  guar- 
anteed. Including  all  renewals  and  extensions 
thereof,  shall  not  be  later  than  five  years 
from  the  date  of  Issuance  The  toWl  amount 
of  loans  and  loan  guarantees  made  under  this 
section  may  not  exceed  r75,000.000. 
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I  702.  Authorization  for  appropriations 

There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  amounts  as  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  title.  Any  sums  ap- 
propriated shall  be  available  until  expended. 
TITLE  VIII— MISCELLANEOUS 
PROVISIONS 
5  801.  Effect  on  pending  proceedings 

Any  Intercity  passenger  train  In  operation 
en  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  may  be 
discontinued  only  pursuant  to  this  Act,  not- 
withstanding any  provision  of  Federal  or 
Slate  law,  or  any  regulation  or  order  of  any 
Federal  or  SUte  court  or  regulatory  agency 
Issued  before  or  subsequent  to  that  date. 
I  802.  Separability 

If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the  appli- 
cation thereof  to  any  person  or  circumstance 
is  held  Invalid,  the  remainder  of  the  Act 
and  the  application  oJ  such  provision  to 
other  persons  or  circumstances  shall  not 
be  affected  thereby.  i 
i  803.  Accountability     I 

Section  201  of  the  Government  Corpora- 
tion Control  Act  of  19*5  (31  U.S.C.  856:  59 
Slat.  600)  Is  amended  by  striking  "and  (4)" 
and  InserUng  In  lieu  thereof  "(4)  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  and  (5)"  and 
adding  "a  corporation  established  pursuant 
to  the  Rail  Passenger  Act  of  1970". 


LAW  DAY— MAY  1,  1970 

(Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter.^ 

Mr.  MXmPHY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, recently,  I  had  the  opportunity  to  talk 
to  a  group  of  young  people — black  and 
white,  bearded  and  clean  shaven,  dressed 
in  suits  and  ties  and  jeans  and  sandals. 
We  talked  to  each  other,  discussing  hopes 
and  hopelessness. 

And  I  came  away  with  a  far  deeper  in- 
sight into  the  ambitions  of  our  younger 
generation.  I  also  came  away  determined 
that  I  was  going  to  fight  to  get  those 
youngsters  to  believe  in  a  nation  we  had 
built,  and  that  I  was  going  to  fight  just 
as  hard  to  get  this  Nation  to  believe  in 
the  dreams  of  its  young  people. 

I  think  that  disaffection  of  our  young 
people  is  a  vitally  appropriate  topic  for 
this  particular  Law  Day,  for  law  forms 
the  framework  of  common  beliefs  on 
which  a  democratic  society  can  grow — 
not  the  limlte  within  which  our  society 
stagnates.  The  common  beliefs  which 
underlie  our  legal  structure  are  facing 
the  greatest  challenge  in  our  history  be- 
cause it  is  a  challenge  from  within.  Hope 
and  achievement  lie  In  the  stars,  not  on 
the  ground,  and  yet,  for  too  long  our  na- 
tional eyes  have  been  cast  downward. 

Too  many  of  us  see  only  the  riots  and 
the  drugs  on  campuses  and  equate  this 
to  the  actions  of  all  our  yoUth.  Too  many 
of  us  find  it  expedient  to  say  "to  heck 
with  aU  of  them"  and  stomp  off  into  the 
seeming  security  of  age  and  sophistica- 
tion. Too  many  of  us  find  it  equally  easy 
to  piously  state  that  students  have  a 
right  to  dissent  while  turning  away  and 
ignoring  the  words  and  meaning  of  their 
dissent. 

Yet,  It  is  up  to  us  to  make  students 
and  the  rest  of  their  generation  feel  that 
they  have  something  to  look  up  m — a 
government,  a  family,  a  system  of  justice 
to  be  proud  of.  Let  us  not  make  the  mis- 
take of  judging  tbe  quiet  majority  of 
our  young  people  on  tiie  actions  of  the 


social  minority.  But  let  us  not  make  the 
mistake  of  thinking  that  the  majority  of 
our  young  people  do  not  have  the  same 
questions,  albeit  not  the  same  actions,  as 
the  vocal  minority. 

Dissent  is  one  of  this  Nation's  priceless 
values.  It  must  be  protected  at  all  times 
and  in  all  areas  of  thought  and  action, 
be  it  in  time  of  peace  or  in  time  of  war. 
But  this  dissent,  of  its  very  nature,  re- 
quires law  for  both  its  expression  and  Its 
preservation. 

In  this  snowballing  world  of  ours,  there 
Is  a  growing  manifestation  of  unrest — 
unrest  against  traditions.  The  revolutions 
of  science,  technology.  Industry,  com- 
munications, education,  religion,  and 
morality  are  exploding  throughout  the 
world. 

It  is  Indeed  true  that  the  recurrent 
shock  of  our  age  Is  the  discovery  that 
concepts  and  patterns  of  action  of  a  more 
secure  past  no  longer  fit  present  reality. 
The  revolution  of  equality — racial  and 
economic— has  given  life  to  new  hopes 
and  aspirations,  but  it  has  also  unleashed 
deep  and  dangerous  passions. 

Changes,  of  their  very  nature,  produce 
challenges,  and  today,  on  the  national 
level,  as  well  as  the  campus  level,  we 
are  facing  challenges  to  our  freedoms, 
traditional  principles,  accepted  values, 
and  historic  goals.  These  challenges  come 
from  "arious  Individuals  and  groups  be- 
yond the  pale  of  the  vital  center  of 
moderation  in  our  land. 

And  the  strident  demands  of  extrem- 
ists— black  nationalists  or  white  racists, 
anarchists  or  demigods — threaten  to 
polarize  our  society  into  a  confusion  of 
bitter,  hate-ridden  segments. 

So.  it  Is  to  the  young  people  that  I 
speak.  We  cannot  allow  our  campuses 
to  be  turned  into  battlefields;  our  class- 
rooms into  seminars  on  guerilla  warfare. 
We  cannot  allow  these  things  to  happen 
any  more  than  we  can  allow  dormitory 
rebels  to  be  linked  with  penitentiary 
criminals. 

Certainly,  not  all  those  who  take  to 
the  streets  are  conscious  stricken  over  the 
plight  of  their  fellow  man.  Demonstrat- 
ing In  the  streets  Is  an  outlet  for  other 
frustrations,  real  and  Imagined. 

Our  generation  was  molded  by  two 
catastrophic  events  which  our  children — 
today's  youths — are  aware  of  only 
through  the  history  books.  I  speak  of  the 
great  depression  and  World  War  n. 
We  came  to  cherish  personal  security 
above  all  else.  Prom  this  security  surge 
we  created  NATO,  SEATO,  the  Marshall 
plan,  the  Truman  doctrine — economic 
as  well  as  military  security  alliances. 

Over  the  years,  this  security  has  been 
threatened  from  the  Berlin  Wall  to  the 
rice  paddles  of  Korea  and  Vietnam. 
But  our  children  were  born  after  the  de- 
pression, after  the  great  World  War,  and 
they  grew  to  accept  international  tension 
as  a  way  of  life. 

Gradually,  they  ceased  to  notice  the 
challenge  to  our  way  of  life  and,  living  in 
an  age  of  unprecedented  affluence  and, 
to  them,  security,  began  Instead  to  feel 
that  too  much  emphasis  is  placed  on  a 
calculated  rush  toward  physical  progress 
and  protectlveness  and  not  enough  on 
an  obligation  to  our  personal  selves  and 
our  responsibilities  to  mankind. 
Our  children  have  seen  us  fly  men  to 


the  moon  and  back  with  fantastic  skill, 
build  the  biggest  aircraft  In  history  and 
sell  8  million  cars  in  a  single  year,  but 
remain  Incapable  of  eliminating  air  and 
water  pollution,  coordinating  our  sprawl- 
ing transportation  network,  or  living  In 
harmony  with  our  fellow  man  both  at 
home  and  abroad. 

I  think  that  the  young  may  have  some- 
thing when  they  point  out  our  disorien- 
tation in  our  national  priorities. 

Let  us  vault  out  of  the  trenches  of 
complacency  and  reverse  this  trend.  We 
must  put  our  institutions  to  work  for  us 
rather  than  becoming  intolerant  victims 
of  our  own  genius.  We  can  be  for  patri- 
otism. We  can  be  for  mutual  respect. 
We  can  be  for  the  elimination  of  poverty 
and  misery.  We  can  be  for  justice  under 
law.  In  this  way  we  can  again  open  up 
our  hearts  smd  turn  our  eyes  to  the  sky 
and  dream  the  Intelligent,  honest 
dreams  of  the  young  country  we  have 
always  been,  and  hopefully  will  always 
be. 

i  want  to  be  able  to  turn  to  a  young 
person  and  say  look  around  you  and  see 
what  Is  going  on  that  makes  this  the 
greatest  Nation  on  earth — not  Just  go 
read  such  and  such  a  book  and  accept  on 
faith  what  needs  to  be  lived  every  day. 

As  we  advance  Into  the  new  decade  of 
the  1970's,  America  faces  challenges 
greater  than  any  which  It  has  tackled 
before.  This  Is  no  time  for  complacency: 
neither  is  It  a  time  for  anarchy.  This  Is 
not  the  time  to  abandon  the  drive  and 
optimism  and  the  Imaginative  creativity 
which  has  characterized  this  country 
since  Its  birth. 

This  Is  not  the  time  for  timidity  or 
doubt  or  mediocrity  In  high  places.  This 
is  the  time  for  boldness  and  energy — for 
cooi}eratlon  and  understanding — so  that 
working  together  we  can  turn  dreams 
into  reality. 


THE  GRAVE  IN  JOSEPH'S  GARDEN 

(Mr.  BLACKBURN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Easter  Sunday.  March  29,  1970,  Pastor 
James  P.  Wesberry  of  the  Momingslde 
Baptist  Church  In  Atlanta,  Ga.,  presented 
a  sermon  entitled  "The  Grave  in  Joseph's 
Garden."  Because  of  the  exceptional 
quality  of  this  sermon,  the  Watchman 
Examiner,  a  journal  for  all  Baptists,  pub- 
lished Dr.  Wesberry's  sermon.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  sermon,  to  parallel  the  re- 
confirming of  our  faith  in  Jesus  Christ 
to  the  placing  of  flowers  on  graves  of  our 
loved  ones,  can  be  summed  up  by  the 
following  quote: 

The  sweetest  and  fairest  flower  we  can  place 
at  the  empty  grave  of  Jesus  Christ  this  Easter 
mom  Is  the  Immaculate,  white  flower  of  our 
consecration. 

For  the  information  of  my  colleagues, 
I  hereby  insert  this  sermon  into  the 
Record. 

The  Csavk  in  Joseph's  Oabdkk 

"Now  In  the  place  where  he  was  crucified 
there  was  a  garden;  and  in  the  garden  a 
new  sepulchre,  wherein  was  never  man  yet 
laid."  John  19:41 

Many  of  us  do  not  like  funerals  or  ceme- 
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teries.  They  make  us  think  too  seriously.  Yet, 
to  some  there  Is  something  \-ery  fascinating 
about  a  cemetery. 

No  doubt  more  graves  are  visited  at  Easter 
than  at  any  other  time  of  the  year.  A  count- 
less procession  of  relatives  and  friends 
place  beauUful  Easter  flowers  on  the  graves 
of  their  departed  loved  ones  with  the  reali- 
zation that  they.  too.  shall  someday  Join 
•that  Innumerable  caravan  that  moves  to 
that  mysterious  realm,  where  each  shall  take 
his  chamber  In  the  silent  halls  of  death."* 
All  of  this  Is  done  with  utmost  reverence 
and  respect.  Heads  are  humbly  bowed,  hats 
are  removed,  feet  Uptoe.  and  voices  be- 
come a  whisper.  If  we  feel  we  are  on  sacred 
ground  at  the  grave  of  a  loved  one.  It  Is  with 
even  deeper  reverence  that  we  approach  the 
empty  grave  of  the  King  of  Kings  and  Lord 
of  Lords! 

His  death  was  the  tragedy  of  the  hxmian 
race.  It  Is  Inconceivable  that  the  pure,  spot- 
less, perfect  Son  of  Ood  should  have  been 
put  to  death  on  a  cross  between  two  noto- 
rious thieves  in  a  bone-yard  outside  the  wall 
of  Jerusalem.  His  awful  crucifixion  was  the 
crowning  Indignity  of  man.  All  the  Christian 
world  turns  to  Bethlehem  at  Christmas,  but 
Bethlehem,  with  all  of  Its  meaning,  would 
pass  Into  Insignificance  were  It  not  for  the 
empty  grave. 

All  the  Gospel  writers  tell  us  of  his  tragic 
death  and  of  his  burial,  but  only  John  tells 
us  where  he  was  burled.  John  says.  "Now  In 
the  place  where  he  was  crucified,  there  was 
a  garden,  and  In  the  garden  a  new  tomb, 
wherein  was  man  never  laid.  There  laid 
they  Jesus!  •  (John  19:  41-42 >. 

We  may  be  sure  that  this  was  a  very 
beautiful  garden  as  fragrant  with  flowers  as 
any  rich  mans  garden.  It  was  owned  by  a 
great  and  good  man  whose  name  was  Joseph. 
Joseph  was  of  Arlmathea  ard  was  rich,  fa- 
mous and  highly  honored.  He  was  a  member 
rtt  the  Jewish  Sanhedrln  and  opposed  the 
condemnation  of  Jesus.  He  was  obviously  a 
secret  disciple  of  Jesus. 

Like  many  good  men.  Joseph  thought  of 
dying.  The  wisest  people  on  earth  realize  the 
uncertainty  of  life  and  the  certainty  of  death 
and  prepare  for  it.  Joseph  lived  as  one  who 
expected  to  die.  He  waf  ready  and  unafraid. 
He  prepared  his  own  grave. 

But  when  Jesus  died  on  the  cross,  the 
Scripture  tells  us  that  "Joseph  craved  the 
body  of  Jesus."  He  and  Nlcodemus  both  went 
to  PUate  and  asked  for  the  body  of  Jesus. 
Pilate  granted  their  request,  and  lovingly, 
t^itiderly.  and  reverently  they  removed  the 
body  of  Jesus  from  the  cross,  wrapped  It  In 
linen  and  placed  It  In  Joseph's  grave  In  the 
nearby  garden. 

What  a  conspicuous  place  gardens  have 
played  In  the  history  of  the  human  race !  Our 
first  parenu,  Adam  and  Eve.  were  given  a 
l>eautlful  garden,  the  Garden  of  Eden  In 
which  to  live.  There  they  were  defeated  by 
Satan.  In  another  beautiful  garden,  the  Gar- 
den of  Gethsemane,  the  Second  Adam  met 
the  prince  of  darkness  and  won  the  victory. 
Yes,  we  are  Interested  In  Kdcn  with  its  ser- 
pent and  In  Gethsemane  with  its  sweat  and 
blood,  but  above  all  we  are  Interested  In 
Joseph's  Garden  where  we  find  the  empty 
grave  of  our  crucified,  tnirled,  resurrected 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  All  Christians,  the 
world  over,  turn  with  hope  and  gratitude  to 
this  grave. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  spots  on  e*rth 
Is  that  wonderland  of  beauty  known  as  Mag- 
nolia Gardens.  It  Is  Indeed  other-worldly,  a 
touch  of  heaven  on  earth.  One  would  hardly 
expect  to  find  death  In  the  midst  of  such 
beauty  and  yet,  among  millions  of  tinutter- 
ably  beautiful  azaleas  of  many  colors,  stately 
camellias,  gorgeous  wisteria,  lovely  and  fra- 
grant roses,  magnolias,  moss,  lakes,  and  acres 
of  rapturous  beauty,  one  comes  upon  an  Im- 
posing tomb  in  the  garden. 


•Tbanatopsls,  WlUUm  CuUen  Bryant. 


Many  years  ago  a  son  of  the  family  who 
studied  abroad  returned  home  to  Charleston 
and  to  Magnolia  on  the  Ashley  and  while  deer 
hunting  Drayton  Grlnxke's  gun  accidentally 
went  off  and  killed  him.  Written  on  the 
tomb  In  Magnolia  Gardens  In  Latin  are  the 
words:  "This  way  to  the  skies." 

Yes.  there  U  tragedy  and  death  In  gardens. 
In  fact  In  every  garden!  In  the  beautiful  gar- 
den of  life  there  Is  sickness,  suffering,  death, 
sorrow,  heartache,  heartbreak,  grief,  disap- 
pointment and  tears. 

While  Joseph's  new  tomb  was  gladly  given 
to  Jesus.  It  Is  thought  of  as  a  borrowed 
tomb.  We  borrow  the  things  we  want  for  only 
a  little  while.  What  we  wish  to  keep  we  buy. 
Jesus  borrowed  his  grave,  but  he  bought  his 
church  with  his  own  blood.  He  had  no  In- 
tention of  staying  in  the  grave.  Are  not  our 
graves  made  sweeter,  more  sacred,  and  less 
fearful  because  Jesus'  body  rested  in  Joseph's 
grave  a  part  of  three  days? 

Joseph's  grave  was  the  only  grave  to  ever 
receive  the  body  of  a  sinless  man.  Some 
fclenasts  tell  us  that  the  earth  Is  at  least 
1. 800.000.000  years  old  and  that  creatures 
like  ourselves  have  Inhabited  the  earth  for 
over  250.000  years.  They  say  that  since  the 
dawn  of  recorded  history  over  30.000.000.000 
hum.in  beings  have  lived  and  died.  If  this 
were  true  and  we  could  visit  every  one  of 
these  graves,  we  would  find  that  of  all  the 
graves  ever  dug  this  new  grave  In  Joseph's 
garden  was  the  first  and  last  grave  that  ever 
held  a  perfectly  sinless  body. 

We  are  told  that  Emperor  JulUn  was  once 
on  the  road  to  the  East  and  stopped  for  a 
month  at  Antloch,  the  city  of  his  youth,  to 
re-equip  his  legions.  He  had  recently  de- 
creed that  the  new  religion  of  the  OalUean 
should  be  stopped  by  violence  If  necessary, 
and  one  day  he  strolled  through  the  city  to 
see  if  his  decree  was  being  enforced  To  his 
satisfaction  he  found  that  dirt  and  refuse 
were  heaped  against  the  walls  of  ChrlsUan 
chapels  and  the  windows  were  all  boarded  up. 
As  he  walked  he  met  Agathon.  a  merchant, 
one  of  the  few  remaining  Christians  In  An- 
tloch. While  he  and  Agathon  talked  Julian 
saw  the  festive  crowds  streaming  Into  the 
marble  temple  of  Mithras  and  he  heard  the 
sound  of  priestly  music  and  voices  singing 
praises  to  the  sun  god. 

The  Emjjeror  laughed  and  said,  "Agathon. 
what  has  become  of  the  Carpenter  of  Naza- 
reth? Is  he  still  around?  "  And  pointing  to 
the  temple  and  to  the  Joyous  multitude, 
added.  "Has  he  any  work  at  all  these  days, 
your  Carpenter?  Are  there  still  some  little 
Jobs  coming  his  way.  at  lea^?"  For  a  moment 
Agathon  was  silent,  and  then  looking  Into 
the  face  of  the  Emperor,  he  exclaimed.  "Yes. 
Julian,  the  Carpenter  of  Nazareth  Is  very 
busy  these  days.  He  is  nailing  together  a 
coflln  for  your  empire."  He  has  built  a  coffln 
for  many  nations.  We  think  we  know  some 
nations  lor  which  he  Is  building  coffins  today. 
Joseph's  grave  la  the  grave  of  sin.  Sin  is 
the  mother  of  death.  Sin  crucified  Christ,  but 
Christ  slew  sin.  "If  Christ  be  not  risen,  then 
Is  our  preaching  vain,  and  your  faith  Is  also 
vain  .  .  .  and  If  Christ  be  not  raised,  your 
faith  Is  vain;  ye  are  yet  In  your  sins"  (I 
Corinthians  15:  14,  17).  He  bore  our  sins  on 
Calvary  and  he  burled  our  sins  In  the  grave. 
The  victim  of  Joseph's  grave  became  the 
victor.  Lazarus  came  forth  only  at  the  com- 
mand of  Jeeus  who  said:  "I  am  the  resur- 
rection and  the  life,"  but  Jesus  rose  by  his 
own  power.  He  proved  himself  stronger  than 
death.  He  conquered  death,  the  grave  and  all 
the  powers  of  Satan  and  Hell.  He  arose  from 
the  grave  and  "has  abolished  death,  and  hath 
brought  life  and  Immortality  to  light  through 
the  gosper  (II  Timothy  I:  10). 

"  'TIS  the  spring  of  souls  today : 
Christ  has  burst  his  prison. 
Prom  the  forest  and  gloom  of  death 
Light  and  life  have  risen." 

As  one  enters  what  Is  called  the  "Charm 
Spot  of   the  Deep  South,"  the   Belllngrath 


Gardens  near  Mobile,  another  garden  of  al- 
most unrivaled  beauty,  like  paradise  Itself, 
he  comes  quickly  upon  a  sign  which  says, 
"Let  no  one  say  and  say  It  to  your  shame. 
That  all  was  beauty  here,  until  you  came. " 
Jesus  not  only  sanctified  Joseph's  grave 
but  he  also  beautified  Joseph's  garden.  As 
lovely  as  it  was  already.  Jesus  uprooted  the 
old  weeds,  transformed  and  made  It  into  a 
new  garden. 

One  of  the  most  unforgettable  characters 
It  has  ever  been  my  privilege  to  meet  is 
Mrs.  Bertha  Spafford  Vester.  How  shall  I 
ever  forget  that  d.iy  when  conducting  a 
party  to  the  Holy  Land  we  met  Mrs.  Vester 
in  the  dining  room  of  a  hotel  in  Ammar, 
Jordan!  For  three  generations  she  has  been 
a  leading  lady  in  the  city  of  Jerusalem.  SUe 
Is  thought  of  as  a  modern  Florence  Nlghtin- 
gsJe.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  things  about 
Mrs.  Vester's  life  Is  her  wonderful,  little  pic- 
torial book,  "Flowers  of  the  Holy  Land." 

Mrs.  Vester  portrays  the  beauty  of  the 
flowers  of  Palestine  in  their  original  water- 
colors.  How  lovely  they  are! 

As  we  think  of  the  billions  of  flowers 
placed  on  the  graves  of  the  world  at  Blaster 
In  celebration  of  our  Lord's  resurrection 
from  the  grave,  let  us  pluck  a  few  of  the 
fragrant,  blossoming,  beautiful  flowers  from 
about  the  empty  grave  of  Jesus.  Jesus 
planted  them  there.  What  a  gorgeous  bou- 
quet they  make! 

One  of  the  most  charming  of  Palestine's 
flowers,  thought  by  many  to  be  the  Rose  of 
Sharon,  is  the  Narcissus.  It  has  a  very  sweet 
odor  and  grows  in  abundance.  It  reminds  us 
of  the  Divine  Fatherhood  with  the  glad  Eas- 
ter message  that  God  Is  not  a  stern  ruler 
ruling  with  a  rod  of  Iron,  but  he  Is  a  God 
who  Is  holy  love. 

Then  there  Is  also  the  striking  Scarlet 
Anemone  of  Redemption.  As  the  anemone 
In  Its  abundance  hides  the  ground  In  the 
Holy  Land  in  a  maaa  of  scarlet,  so  the  cross 
is  pendant  to  the  resurrection,  and  Christ's 
glorious  resurrection  confirms  the  good, 
great,  glad  news  of  salvation  to  all  who  re- 
pent of  their  sins  and  put  their  trust  in 
Him  as  the  Saviour  of  their  souls. 

And,  the  lovely,  perfumed  Red  Rose  of 
Regeneration\  How  beautiful!  Christ's  resur- 
rection from  the  grave  brings  the  blessed 
assurance  of  the  new  birth.  "Like  as  Christ 
was  raised  up  from  the  de«d  by  the  glory 
of  the  Father,  even  so  we  also  should  walk 
in  newness  of  life." 

The  Field  Morning  Glory  which  adorns  the 
early  morning  fields  of  grain  In  the  Land  of 
our  Saviour  reminds  us  of  the  morning  glory 
of  a  New  Concept  of  Death.  The  old  flower  of 
death,  at  the  empty  grave,  takes  on  new 
meaning.  Before  Christ  came  men  looked  into 
the  grave,  but  now  they  look  through  it  to 
the  City  of  God.  "Because  I  live  ye  too  shall 
live,"  says  Jesus. 

The  Pentagonla,  seen  In  almost  every  field 
of  the  Holy  Land,  which  reaches  Its  full 
height  In  April  with  lU  beautiful  bluish  color, 
reminds  us  of  the  Reconciliation  our  Lord's 
resurrection  from  the  grave  brings  regarding 
our  loss  of  loved  ones  for  a  little  while.  John 
Lockhart  plucked  this  flower  and  sent  It  on 
one  occasion  to  Thomas  Carlyle.  Carlyle  s 
gloomy  soul  was  plunged  Into  deeper  gloom 
over  the  death  of  a  dear  relative  and  friend. 
Lockhart  sent  him  this  comforting  message 
which  was  often  on  Carlyle's  Ups  until  his 
death : 

"It  Is  an  old  belief. 
That  on  some  solemn  shore. 
Beyond  the  sphere  of  grief, 
Dear  friends  shall  meet  once  more; 
Beyond  the  sphere  of  time. 
And  sin,  and  Fate's  control. 
Serene  in  changeless  prime 
Of  body  and  of  soul. 
That  creed  I  fain  would  keep. 
That  hope  111  never  forgo. 
Eternal  be  the  sleep 
If  not  to  waken  so." 
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Of  all  of  the  flowers  Jesus  planted  by  the 
open  grave  the  most  beautiful  is  the  ptire, 
white  Almond  of  Consecration.  The  almond, 
the  first  tree  to  blossom  in  winter,  is  one  of 
the  most  cultivated  fruit  trees  In  Palestine 
and  the  fruit  Is  sent  all  over  the  world. 

As  we  come  with  earth's  Innumerable  pro- 
cessions to  Joseph's  garden  today,  we  Inhale 
the  fragrance  of  heaven's  sweetest  flowers  and 
choicest  blossoms. 

Churches  all  over  the  world  are  decorated 
with  gorgeous  flowers  and  filled  with  the 
sweetest  of  fragrance.  The  sweetest  and  fair- 
est flower  we  can  place  at  the  empty  grave 
of  Jesus  Christ  this  Easter  morn  is  the  Im- 
maculate, white  flower  of  our  consecration. 


THOSE  WHO  SUFFER  AT  HOME 

(Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we,  as  Members  of  Congress,  are  all  too 
familiar  with  the  magnitude  of  the  prob- 
lems and  frustrations  that  have  accrued 
as  a  result  of  the  war  in  Vietnam — the 
every-lncreasing  casualty  lists,  the  tight 
budgets,  the  campus  imrest. 

We  have  experienced  severe  hardship 
both  as  a  country  and  as  individuals  as 
we  have  dealt  with  this  war. 

No  one,  however,  has  been  asked  to 
endure  the  anxiety  and  frustration  of 
our  Nation's  involvement  as  have  the 
families  and  loved  ones  of  our  fighting 
men  in  Vietnam.  These  courageous  and 
loyal  Americans  have  borne  the  burden, 
with  patience  and  dedication.  At  great 
personal  sacrifice  they  have  suffered 
through  misery  and  hardship. 

For  many,  the  ordeal  has  become  con- 
stant. The  families  of  those  fighting  men 
who  have  b^n  listed  as  missing  in  ac- 
tion have  been  subjected  to  the  most  try- 
ing and  fatiguing  form  of  frustration. 
They  live  in  a  limbo-like  state— their 
thoughts  and  plans  imprisoned  by  the 
state  of  not  knowing— not  knowing 
whether  their  loved  one  is  alive  and  be- 
ing held  captive  or  whether  he  has  given 
his  life  for  his  country.  Time  is  the  tor- 
ture. Days  run  into  months,  months  into 
years. 

We  as  Americans  sympathize  with 
these  families  and  pray  that  their  load 
will  be  lightened.  But  this  is  not  enough. 
We  are  dealing  with  a  callous  enemy, 
one  devoid  of  imderstanding  and  respect 
for  the  codes  of  international  ethics. 

He  does  not  listen  to  our  pleas,  he  does 
not  honor  our  offers  of  armi^Uce:  h^, 
plots  and  pursues  this  uncon^f^nable 
war,  indifferent  to  the  wanty  and  de- 
sires of  his  people. 

To  change  his  ways  we  are  going  to 
have  to  change  our  tactics,  we  are  going 
to  have  to  bring  new  diplomatic  and  in- 
ternational pressures  to  bear.  We  have  to 
enlist  the  efforts  of  friend  and  foe  alike, 
in  convincing  the  North  Vietnamese  gov- 
eiTunent  that  their  truculence  will  not 
be  rewarded,  that  only  through  con- 
structive exchange  and  commimication 
can  the  peace  talks  in  Paris  progress  to 
a  successful  conclusion.  We  must  con- 
vince the  North  Vietnamese  that  an 
acknowledgment  on  their  part  as  to 
who  they  hold  captive  must  be  forth- 
coming before  any  meaningful  settle- 
ment can  be  reached. 


CAMBODIA 

(Mr.  BOLAND  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday's 
combat  forays  against  enemy  positions 
in  Cambodia  are  an  alarming  sign.  At 
the  putative  request  of  South  Vietnam, 
the  Nixon  administration  ordered  Amer- 
ican air  and  ground  forces  to  join  in  the 
sudden  assault  across  the  Vietnamese 
border.  A  mission  of  monumental  signifi- 
cance for  the  United  States,  it  marks  the 
first  time  American  forces  have  fought 
in  Cambodia.  And,  still  more  significant- 
ly, it  may  portend  eventual  American 
participation  in  the  war  throughout 
Cambodia.  It  was  my  impression — an  er- 
roneous impression,  perhaps — that  Presi- 
dent Nixon  was  seeking  to  limit  the  war 
in  Southeast  Asia.  Yet,  just  last  week, 
the  testimony  made  public  by  Senator 
S-ruART  Symington's  Foreign  Relations 
Subcommittee  showed  that  nearly  10,000 
Americans  have  lieen  taking  part  in  the 
Laotian  war  over  the  past  several  years. 
Indeed,  the  testimony  revealed  that  the 
United  States  is  directing  virtually  every 
aspect  of  the  war  against  Communist  in- 
surgents there.  And  yesterday— without 
anything  even  approaching  advance  no- 
tification—we learned  that  American 
forces  are  now  in  Cambodia. 

The  war  is  steadily  spreading  through- 
out Indochina,  drawing  the  United  States 
deeper  and  deeper  into  the  kind  of  mili- 
tary morass  that  Senator  Edward  M. 
Kennedy  has  aptly  termed  a  "sinkhole." 
Last  Monday.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  intro- 
duced a  resolution  demanding  that  the 
President  limit  military  operations  in  the 
countries  bordering  Vietnam  to  only 
those  missions  demonstrably  necessary 
to  shield  American  troops  in  Vietnam 
against  enemy  infiltration.  I  am  yet  to 
be  convinced  that  yesterday's  assault 
meets  that  criterion.  No  rational  man- 
indeed,  no  sane  man — could  protest  a 
military  action  that  is  plainly  and  un- 
equivocally necessary  to  save  American 
lives. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  this  the  case  with 
yesterday's  incursion  into  Cambodia? 
One  fact  emerges  with  startling  clar- 
ity from  this  country's  harrowing  decade 
of  war  in  Southeast  Asia:  Our  military 
leaders  have  relied  too  heavily— indeed, 
almost  exclusively— on  our  vastly  supe- 
rior firepower  and  mobility.  The  l>omb- 
ing  raids  over  North  Vietnam,  for  exam- 
ple, were  stridently  trumpeted  as  the 
mesjis  to  bring  that  country  to  its  knees 
and  abruptly  end  its  infiltration  into  the 
south.  Instead,  the  thousands  of  bomb- 
ing sorties  merely  steeled  North  Viet- 
nam's resolve  to  continue  pressing  for 
victory.  The  bombing,  in  fact,  did  not 
even  diminish  the  infiltration  rate. 
Threading  their  way  through  dense  rain- 
forests, the  North  Vietnamese  found  it 
remarkably  easy  to  evade  American 
bombing.  Even  the  most  meticulously 
and  pimctiliously  planned  ground  as- 
saults— like  the  ones  carried  out  across 
the  Cambodian  border  yesterday— often 
prove  equaUy  futile.  The  Vietcong  and 
the  North  Vietnamese  do  not  honor  the 
classic  rules  of  warfare  enunciated  more 
than  a  century  ago  by  Von  Clausewitz. 


They  are  guerrilla  fighters,  striking  with 
devastating  suddenness  and  then  melt- 
ing away  Into  the  forests  and  rice 
paddies. 

Will  yesterday's  missions  yield  any- 
thing more  than  new  casualties  and  a 
few  burned  villages? 

Are  they,  as  the  administration  con- 
tends, genuinely  necessary  to  protect 
American  lives  In  South  Vietnam? 

Like  every  other  American,  I  await 
President  Nixon's  explanation  tonight  of 
this  startling  new  extension  of  the  war. 

I  hope  it  does  not  set  a  precedent  for 
American  participation  In  the  Cambo- 
dian war.  I  hope  It  Is  not  a  guise  for 
sending  Americans  to  fight  In  still  an- 
other fruitless  Asian  war. 

MiUtary  leaders  have  been  pledging 
for  years  that  just  one  more  combat 
division,  just  one  more  series  of  air  at- 
tacks, just  one  more  escalation  would 
lead  to  "victory."  And  every  pledge,  of 
course,  proved  empty. 

As  I  suggested  In  my  resolution  last 
week,  the  United  States  should  acceler- 
ate troop  withdrawals  so  that  no  Amer- 
ican combat  forces  remain  in  Vietnam 
1  year  from  now. 

No  justification— indeed,  not  even  the 
flimsiest  pretext — would  exist  for  taking 
part  In  the  Laotian  and  Cambodian  wars 
once  our  combat  forces  leave  Vietnam. 


LOWERING    OF    THE    VOTING    AGE 

(Mr.  MIZELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  *t  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  very 
happy  to  hear  the  President  this  past 
weekend,  express  his  feelings  about  the 
proper  way  to  bring  about  a  constitu- 
tional change  that  would  lower  the  vot- 
ing age. 

One  week  ago,  I  gave  a  talk  to  a  large 
niunber  of  young  men  and  wcwnen  at  a 
high  school  athletic  banquet  back  in  my 
district  In  North  Carolina.  These  young 
people  are  all  in  that  age  bracket  that 
would  be  affected  by  the  lowering  of  the 
voting  age.  But  these  young  people  are 
also  members  of  the  great  majority  of 
their  generation,  the  responsible  young 
people,  who  no  matter  how  anxious  they 
are  to  gain  voting  rights,  imderstand 
that  there  is  a  need  to  handle  tiiis  change 
in  a  constitutional  and  legal  manner. 

I  submit  that  It  Is  not  the  right  of 
Congress  to  amend  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  The  great  American 
patriots,  when  they  wrote  the  Constitu- 
tion, were  very  careful  to  make  sure  that 
certain  basic  States  rights  would  not  be 
abridged.  If  we  disagree  with  these  great 
men,  then  there  are  provisions  within 
that  document  that  make  it  possible  for 
us  to  make  the  necessary  changes.  It  is 
our  respwnsibility  as  lawmakers  to  fol- 
low the  lines  of  action  that  have  been 
laid  out  in  the  Constitution,  not  to  evade 
them. 

There  is  legislation  in  committee  here 
in  the  House  that  would  present  the  vot- 
ing age  proposal  In  the  form  of  a  con- 
stitutional amendment.  I  favor  this 
method,  because,  if  passed  by  Congress, 
the  States  would  have  their  guaranteed 
opportunity  to  vote  on  ratification. 
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There  Is  very  serious  doubt  that  the 
Senate  amendment  to  the  Voting  Rlghta 
Act  would  ever  meet  the  constitutional 
requirements  in  a  court  test. 

You  would  all  agree  that  it  is  not  the 
Supreme  Court's  right  to  legislate.  I  sub- 
mit that  it  is  not  the  responsibility  of 
Congress  to  rewrite  the  Constitution.  I 
call  on  the  chairman  of  the  conference 
committee  to  assume  his  constitutional 
responsibility  and  table  the  Senate 
amendment,  and  report  out  of  his  com- 
mittee a  bill  that  would  present  the  low- 
ering of  the  voting  age  in  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 


INTERNATIONAL  JUSTICE  FOR 
PRISONERS  OP  WAR 

(Mr.  ANDREW'S  of  North  Dakota 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RrcoRD  and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  tomorrow.  May  1.  people 
throughout  our  Nation  will  join  in  an 
appeal  for  international  justice  for  all 
American  prisoners  of  war  and  service- 
men missing  in  action.  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  582  designating  this  spe- 
cial day  of  emphasis,  like  other  resolu- 
tions relating  to  the  POW  problem,  re- 
ceived the  unanimous  endorsement  of 
this  body.  Certainly,  this  accurately  re- 
flects the  feeling  that  all  Americans 
share,  no  matter  how  they  may  feel  about 
our  involvement  in  Southeast  Asia — we 
are  united  in  the  belief  that  our  captured 
servicemen  must  be  treated  humanely  as 
dictated  by  international  law. 

There  will  be  a  huge  rally  in  Washing- 
ton at  Constitution  Hall  tomorrow  night, 
sponsored  by  a  bipartisan  group  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.  Hopefully,  similar  ral- 
lies will  be  held  all  over  America  focus- 
ing world  attention  to  the  plight  of  our 
POW's  and  their  families  and  to  the 
brutal  and  illegal  actions  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  and  the  National  Liberation 
Front. 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  partici- 
pate In  these  programs  and  to  continue 
to  discuss  this  problem  in  speeches,  news- 
letters, and  other  contacts  with  the  peo- 
ple we  are  privileged  to  serve  in  Con- 
gress. We  cannot  serve  a  greater  cauae 
than  the  humane  treatment  and  ulti- 
mate release  of  our  American  men  held 
captive  in  Southeast  Asia. 


JERRY  FORD  1970  QUESTIONNAIRE 

<Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.  > 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  a  House  Member  determined  to  repre- 
sent the  Fifth  District  of  Michigan  to  the 
best  of  my  ability,  I  have  developed  the 
practice  of  sending  out  a  questionnaire  to 
obtain  a  sampling  of  my  constituents' 
\'ie^s. 

I  ha\'e  today  begun  mailing  out  my 
congressional  questionnaire.  My  ques- 
tionaire  is  designed  to  tap  the  thinking  of 
the  people  in  my  district  on  the  most  im- 
portant issues  of  the  day.  Each  question 
has  been  carefully  formulated  so  as  to  be 
as  objective  as  possible. 


The  questions  cover  '%  wide  range  of 
students — from  foreign  policy  to  the  farm 
program  to  draft  deferments  for  college 
students.  With  the  thought  that  other 
House  Members  may  be  interested  in  the 
questions  I  am  posing  to  my  constituents, 
I  include  my  questionnaire  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

JcRRT  Poiio  1970  QtrvsnoNNAns 

1.  Should  the  Poet  Office  Department  be 
placed   on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis? 

2.  Do  yoit  believe  the  U.S.  can  rely  on 
agreements  reached  with  the  Soviet  Union? 

3.  Should  the  U.S.  gradually  expand  Its 
diplomatic  and  trade  relations  with  Red 
China? 

4.  Do  you  favor  President  Nixon's  mulil- 
bilUon-dollar  program  to  fight  water  pol- 
lution? 

5.  President  Nixon  has  recommended  strong 
an ti -crime  legislation    Do  you  favor: 

a.  Allowing  Federal  officers  with  a  warrant 
issued  by  a  Federal  court  to  enter  private 
premises  without  Knocking  U  drugs  and 
other  evidence  of  illegal  narcotics  traffic 
might   otherwise  be  destroyed? 

b.  Keeping  a  criminal  defendant  In  "pre- 
ventive detention"  if  his  record  indicates  he 
might  conamit  a  terious  crime  If  freed  on 
bond  while  awaiting  trial? 

6.  Do  you  favor  busing  schoolchildren  out 
of  their  neighborhood  school  areas  to  achieve 
better  racial  balance  in  d.issrooms? 

7.  Should  balancing  the  Federal  budget 
to  curb  inflation  be  given  priority  over 
greater  spending  on  government  programs? 

8.  Should  undergraduate  college  students 
be  given  temporary  draft  deferments? 

0.  Federal  farm  controls  and  sulxsidles 
should  be: 

a.  Phased  out  within  five  years,  or 

b.  Continued  os  Is.  or 

c.  Made  permanent,  with  the  subsidies 
reduced. 

10.  What  Is  the  tingle  moat  Important 
problem  in  the  country  today?  Pick  one. 

a.  Air  and  water  pollution. 

b.  Crime  and  violence. 

c.  The  Vletiuun  War. 

d.  Inflation  (rise  In  the  cost  of  living). 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

Ey  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Mahon  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
BcitLEsoN  of  Texas),  for  today  through 
Monday.  May  4,  on  accoimt  of  a  death 
in  his  immediate  family. 

Mr.  Rsinx  <at  the  request  of  Mr.  Qzii- 
Au>  R.  FoBD) ,  after  3  p.m.  today  and  the 
balance  of  the  week,  on  account  of  of- 
ficial business. 

Mr.  Patman  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert)  ,  for  today,  on  account  of  oflicial 
business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  PucwsKi.  for  1  hour,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Pettis)  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material : ) 

Mr.  Halpesn,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  HoGAN,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Saylor,  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Anderson  of  California)  and 


to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Retjss,  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Farbstein,  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Dent,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  MiNisH,  for  10  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Annunzio  to  extend  his  remarks 
following  those  of  Mr.  Pccinski  today 
on  Polish  Constitution  Day. 

Mr.  Gray  in  two  instances  and  to  in- 
to include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Edmunoson  in  three  instances  and 
to  include  extraneous  matters. 

Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford  following  the  re- 
marks of  Mi-.  Coruan  today  on  his  spe- 
cial order  on  Law  Day. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Pettis)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  PlNDLEY. 

Mr.  RoBisoN. 

Mr.  Hall. 

Mr.  King. 

Mr.  CoLLiHS  in  five  instances. 

Mrs.  May  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Halpern. 

Mr.  QuiE. 

Mr.  ScHERLE  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Ashbroox  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Ch.\mberlain  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Meskill. 

Mr.  CoNTi  in  four  Instances. 

Mr.  Prick  of  Texas  in  two  instances. 

Mis.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  EscH. 

Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  Derwinski. 

Mr.  Frey. 

Mr.  Rhodes  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  McCloskey  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Hosmer. 

Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Dickinson. 

Mr.  Pollock. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Anderson  of  California) 
and  to  include  extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  DuLSKi  in  eight  instances. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Carey. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Stokes  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Cohelan  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Mdcva  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  RooNEY  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Wolff. 

Mr.  Udall  in  eight  instances. 

Mr.  SCHEUER. 

Mr.  Fraser. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California. 

Mr.  Yatron. 

Mr.  RoDiNO  in  three  instances. 
^Ai.  Farbstein  in  three  instances. 
fMr.  DORN  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Kyros  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Fallon. 

Mr.  Hxtngate  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Haley. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Colorado  In  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Pickle  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Helstoski  in  six  Instances. 

Mr.  Dent  in  six  instances. 
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Mr.  Ryan  in  three  Instances. 
Mr.  Miller  of  California  in  five  in- 
stances. 
Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  434.  An  act  to  reauthorize  the  Rlverton 
extension  unit,  Missouri  River  Basin  project, 
to  include  therein  the  entire  Rlverton  Fed- 
eral reclamation  project,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

S.  1498.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  convey- 
ance of  so-called  scattered  tracts  in  Okla- 
homa, acquired  under  the  Act  of  June  26, 
1936  (49  Stat.  1967);  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  do  now 
adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  4  o'clock  and  54  minutes  p.m.) ,  under 
its  previous  order,  the  House  adjourned 
until  Monday.  May  4,  1970,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICAIIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2001.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
Small  Business  Administration,  transmitting 
the  fourth  monthly  report  on  the  Implemen- 
tation of  the  business  loan  and  investment 
fund,  pursuant  to  section  301  of  Public  Law 
91-151;  to  the  Conmilttee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

2002.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director, 
Administrative  Office  of  the  V3.  Courts, 
transmitting  the  annual  report  on  applica- 
tions for  court  orders  made  to  Federal  and 
State  courts  to  permit  the  interception  of 
wire  or  oral  communications,  pursuant  to 
18  U.S.C.  2519;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  MAHON:  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. H.R.  17399.  A  bill  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1970,  and  for  other  purposes.  (Rept. 
No.  91-1033).  Refwred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  SUte  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANNUNZIO: 
H.R.  17359.  A   WU   to   provide   for  orderly 
trade  in  textile  articles  and  artlclea  of  leath- 
er footwear,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BENNETT: 
H.R.  17360.  A  bill  to  Improve  and  expand 
the    military   family    houaliig   oonstructlon 
program;    to    tlis    Committee    on    Armed 
Services. 
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By  Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN: 
H.R.  17361.  A   bill   to  provide   for   orderly 
trade  in  textile  articles  and  articles  of  leather 
footwear,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mrs.    DWYER    (for    herself,    Mr. 
Chappell,    Mr.    Button,    and    Mr. 
Lancen) : 
H.R.  17362.  A   bill  to   safeguard   the  con- 
sumer  by   prohibiting   the   unsolicited   dis- 
tribution of  credit  cards  and  limiting  the 
liability  of  consumers  for  the  unauthorized 
use  of  credit  cards,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  FLOWERS :    ' 
H.R.  17363.  A   biU   to  provide   for   orderly 
trade  in  textile  articles  and  articles  of  leather 
footwear,   and    for   other   purposes;    to   the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  GIAIMO: 
H.R.  17364.  A   bill   to   provide   for   orderly 
trade  in  textile  articles  and  articles  of  leather 
footwear,   and    for   other   purposes;    to   the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania  (for 
himself.  Mr.  Btrne  of  Pennsylvania, 
Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Dent.  Mr.  Flood,  Mr. 
MooBHEAO,  Mr.  Nix,  Mr.  McDaoe,  Mr. 
Oatdos,  Mr.  RooNET  of  Pennsylvania, 
Mr.  ViooBTTo,  and  Mr.  Yatron)  : 
H.R.  17365.  A  bUl  to  provide   for  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Tmicum  National  Urban 
Park  m  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    GRIFFIN    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Stephens,  Mr.  Gettts,  Mr.  Chappell, 
and  Mr.  Bevill)  : 
H.R.  17366.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Truth  In 
Lending  Act  to  eliminate  the  inclusion  of 
agricultural    credit;    to    the    Committee   on 
Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  JARMAN : 
H.R.  17367.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act,  with  respect  to  recovery  of 
a  reasonable  attorney's  fee  In  case  of  success- 
ful maintenance  of   an  action  for  recovery 
of  damages  sustained  In   transportation   of 
property;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  LATTA: 
HJt.  17368.  A  bUl  to  amend  tltJe  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  make  It  tinlawful  to 
Injure,  IntUnldate,  or  Interfere  with  any  per- 
son with  Intent  to  prevent  or  hinder  his 
operation  of  any  motor  vehicle  in  interstate 
or  foreign  commerce;  to  the  Committee  on 

the  Judiciary.     

By  Mr.  REIFEL: 
H.R.  17368.   A  bUl  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  In  textile  articles  and  articles  of  leather 
footwear,   and    for   other    piu-poses;    to   the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  RODINO: 
HJl.  17370.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act,  and  for  other  ptir- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL: 
H.R.  17371.  A   bUl   to  provide   for   orderly 
trade    In    textile    articles    and    articles    of 
leather   footwear,   and   for   other   purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  STANTON: 
H.R.  17373.  A  bill   to  provide   for   orderly 
trade  In  textile  articles  and  articles  of  leather 
footwear,    and    for   other   purposes;    to   the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  8TRATTON: 
H.R.  17373.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  special  annuities  for 
certain  employees  separated  from  the  service 
as  a  result  of  reduction  in  force  acttons, 
closing  or  transfer  of  bases  and  other  or- 
ganizational units,  and  abolishment  of  posi- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  CJlvil  Service. 
By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas : 
HJl.  17374.  A   bill   to   provide  for   orderly 
trade  in  textile  articles  and  articles  of  leather 
footwear,  and   for  other   purposes;    to  the 
Conmilttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


By  Mr.  WOLPP: 
H.R.  17376.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  protect  the 
navigable  waters  of  the  United  States  from 
further  pollution  by  requiring  that  syn- 
thetic petroleum-based  detergents  manu- 
factured In  the  United  States  or  Imported 
into  the  United  States  be  free  of  phosphonis; 
to  the  Conmilttee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  BLATNIK  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

HOLIFTCLD)  : 

H.R.  17376.   A   blU   to   enact   certain   pro- 
visions   of    Reorganization    Plan    No.    2    of 
1970,  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 
Byiir.  BOGGS: 
H.R.  17377.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  erec- 
tion of  a  statue  of  Bernardo  de  Galvez  on 
public  grounds  In  the  District  of  Columbia; 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By   Mr.   BOLLING    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Burlison  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Clay,  Mr. 
Hull,  Mr.  Hunoate,  Mr.  Icboro,  Mr. 
Randall,    Mrs.    Sullivan,    and    Mr. 
Symington  ) : 
H.R.  17378.  A  bill  to  change  the  name  of 
the    Kayslnger    Bluff    Dam    and    Reservoir, 
Osage  River  Basin,  Mo.,  to  the  Harry  S.  Tru- 
man Dam  and  Reservoir,  Mo.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  EILBERG : 
HJl.  17379.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation    Act    of    1964    to    authorize 
grants  to  States  and  local  pubUc  oodles  to 
assist  them  In  paying  Interest  on  or  dis- 
charging  financial   obligations   Incurred    in 
the  acquisition,  construction,  reconstruction, 
or  Improvement  of  urban  transjxirtatlon  fa- 
cilities or  equipment;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

HJl.  17380.  A  bill  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  in  textile  articles  and  articles  of  leath- 
er footwear,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD   (for  him- 
self, Mr.  CouGHLDi,  Mr.  Schwencel, 
Mrs.  Mat,  Mr.   Morse,   Mr.  Riecle, 
Mr.  Ktl.  Mr.  Wtman,  Mr.  Rhodes, 
Mr.  Roth,  Mr.  Pkllt,  Mr.  Taft,  and 
Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio) : 
HJl.  17381.  A  blU  to  Increase  the  avail- 
ability of  mortgage  credit  for  the  financing 
of  urgenUy  needed  housmg,  and  for  other 
purposes;    to   the   Committee   on   Banldng 
and  Currency. 

By   1ST.    MORTON    (fw    himself,    Mr. 
Mailliard,  Mr.  McKneallt,  Mr.  Don 
H.    Clausen,    Mr.    O'Konski,    Mr. 
GUBSER,    Mr.    Btrmss    of    Wlscon- 
sm,    Mr.    Caster,    Mr.    Beotl,    Mr. 
Cedkrberc,   Mr.  Kkw  of  New  York. 
Mr.    Adair,    and    Mr.    Brothill    of 
North  Carolina) : 
H.R.  17382.   A  bill  to  Increase  the  avail- 
ability of  mortgage  credit  for  the  financing  of 
urgently  needed  housing,  «uid  for  other  pur- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  GILBERT : 
HJl.    17383.   A  blU  National  PubUc   Em- 
ployee Relations  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Iti.  HALPERN: 
HJl.  17384.  A  bill  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  In  textile  articles  and  articles  of  leather 
footwear    and   for    other   purposes;    to    the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California: 
H.R.    17385.  A  blU  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  in  textile  articles  and  articles  of  leather 
footwear    and    for    other   purposes;    to    the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee : 
H.R.  17388.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  In  textile  artlclttt  and  articles  of  leather 
footwear,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  KOCH: 
H.R.   17387.   A  bill   to  eliminate   criminal 
activities  In  the  handling  of  waterborne  and 
airborne  cargo  in  the  International  airports 
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and  seaports  of  entry  In  the  United  States: 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  POLLOCK: 
H  R.  17388.  A  bill  to  authorize  certain  ad- 
ditions to  the  Sitka  National  Monument 
In  the  Stat*  of  Alaska,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

Bv  Mr.  PEPPER: 
H  R.    17389.  A  bill   to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  In  textile  articles  and  articles  of  leather 
footwear,   and    for    other    purposes;    to    the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  STAGGERS: 
H  R.    17390.  A  bill   to  provide   for  orderly 
trade  in  Uxtlle  articles  and  articles  of  leather 
footwear,    and    for    other    purpoees;    to    the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr  UDALL: 
H  R.  17391.  A  bin  to  prohibit  the  sale  or 
shipment  for  use  In  the  United  States  of  cer- 
tain chemical  compounds:  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  17393.  A  bill  to  establUh  an  urban 
mass  transit  fund,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
H.R  17393.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Emission  Standards  Act  to  provide  for  the 
elimination  of  automotive  air  pollution;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  P(M«lgn 
Commerce. 

HJ».  17394.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  compre- 
hensive program  for  the  control  of  noise:  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

HR.  17395.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Solid 
Waste  Dlspoaal  Act  In  order  to  provide  finan- 
cial assistance  for  the  construction  of  solid 
waste  disposal  facilities,  to  improve  research 
programs  pursuant  to  such  Act.  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HR  17398.  A  bUl  to  Insture  high-water 
quality  In  all  US.  water  systems  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

H  R  17397.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  ban  poly-^ 
phosphates  In  detergents  and  to  establish" 
standards  and  programs  to  abate  and  control 
water  pollution  by  syntbatlc  detergents;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

HR.  17398.  A  bUl  to  permit  the  Governor 
of  a  State  to  elect  to  use  funds  from  the 
States  Federal-aid  highway  system  appor- 
tionment for  purposes  of  paying  additional 
coau  Incurred  by  such  State  la  purchasing 
low-emiaslon  vehicles;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MAHON: 
H.R  17399.  A  bill  making  supplemental  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1970.  and  for  other  purposes. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Louisiana; 
H  J.  Res  1202.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  extending  the  right  to  vote  to 
citizens  18  years  of  age  or  older;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    FASCELL    (for    hlnwelf.    Mr. 
Addabbo.  Mr.  Cltvxlano.  &Ir.  Davis  of 


Georgia.      Mr       Dillenback.      Mr. 

DuLSKi.  Mr.   PAaasTciN.    Mr.  Flood. 

Mr.  FaiEoci..  Mr.  Hai^cbn.  Mr.  Hanna. 

Mr.    Helstomci.    Mr.    Howard.    Mr. 

Hoc  AN.  and  Mr.  Lecgett)  : 

H.J.  Res.  1303.  Joint  resolution  designating 

the  third  Wednesday  of  April  of  each  year  as 

■Earth    Day";    to    the    Conr.mlttee    on    the 

Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    FASCEIX    (for    himself.    Mr. 
McCloskey.     Mr.      Mailliabd.      Mr. 
Meeds.    Mr     Mikva.    Mr.    Moss.    Mr. 
Myers.   Mr.   Nedzi.   Mr.   OUara.   Mr. 
Rees.    Mr.    Reio   of    New    York.   Mr. 
RoDiNO.   Mr.  RooNEY   Of  Pennsylva- 
nia. Mr.  Roe.  and  Mr.  Yates)  : 
H  J  Res.  1304.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  third  Wednesday  of  April  of  each  year  as 
••Earth    D.ny";    to    the    Committee    on    tb« 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  UDALL: 
H  J  Res.  1205.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  to 
guarantee  every  person  a  right  to  a  decent, 
clean  environment;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GROSS: 
H.  Con.  Res.  590.  Concurrent  resolution  di- 
recting the  President  to  pursue  a  military 
solution  of  the  conflict  in  Vietnam;   to  the 
Committee  on   Foreign    Affairs. 

By  Mr.  OTTINOER   (for  himself.  Mr. 
Kastenmeier.  Mr.  EIowaros  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Helstoski.  Mr.  Stokes. 
Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Mr.  Tun- 
net,  Mr.  Koch,  and  Mr.  Conters)  : 
H  Con.  Res.  691.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  action  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  in  connection  with  the  involve- 
ment of  US.  military  forces  In  Cambodia  and 
censuring  the  President  for  such  action;   to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BLATNIK: 
H  Res.  960.  Resolution  to  disapprove  Reor- 
ganization Plan  No.  3;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI ; 
H  Res  961.  Resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  with  respect 
to  any  military  action  Involving  the  United 
States  in  Cambodia;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
AoAiis.  Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr.  Bingham. 
Mr.  BoLAND.  Mr.  Brabco,  Mr.  Brown 
of  California.  Mr.  Button.  Mr.  Caret, 
Mrs.  Chisholm,  Mr.  Clat,  Mr.  Cohe- 
LAN,  Mr.  Conters,  Mr.  Dices,  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  California,  Mr.  Farbstbin, 
Mr.  William  D.  Ford.  Mr.  Frasxr.  Mr. 
Gilacxt.  Mr.  Oreen  of  Pennsylvania, 
and   Mr.   Haltbrn)  : 
H  Res.  963  Resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  with  respect 
to  any  military  action  Involving  the  United 
States  In  Cambodia;    to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Koch,  Mr.  Lowenstein,  Mr.  Matso- 
naca,    Mr.    Mikva,    Mrs.    Mink.   Mr. 


Mollohan,  Mr.  Moorhead,  Mr.  Moss, 

Mr.  Nedzi,   Mr.  Nix.  Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Harrington,  Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr. 

Hechler  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Hel- 

sTosKl.  Mr,  Jacobs.  Mr.  Karth.  Mr. 

Kastenmeier,    and    Mr.    Burton    of 

California  I : 
H  Res  963  Resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  with  respect 
to  any  military  action  involving  the  United 
Stateis  In  Cambodia;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL  (for  himself.  Mr. 

OUara.  Mr.   Oi-SEN.   Mr    O'Neill  of 

Ma.ssachusetts.    Mr.    Ottincer.     Mr. 

Pepper.   Mr.   Podell.   Mr.   Rees.   Mr. 

Rcuss.  Mr.  RooNEY  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  RovBAL.  Mr.  Ryan.  Mr.  St.  Once. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey.   Mr 

Vanik.  Mr.  Waldie.  Mr    WoLrr.  Mr. 

Yatron.      Mr.      Yates,      and      Mr. 

Scheuer)  : 
H  Res  964  Resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  with  respect 
to  anv  military  action  Involving  the  United 
States  In  Cambodia;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN : 
H.  Res.  965.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  RepresentaUves  with 
respect  to  the  Involvement  of  U.S.  military 
personnel  In  Cambodia:  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rxxle  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  FASCELL: 
H  R.  17400.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Nahid  Mansoorl  Diaz;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PUCINSKI: 
H.R.  17401.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Fran- 
cisco  SUllone:    to   the   Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr  ROYBAL: 
H  R.  17402    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Benito 
Arenas-Zuntga  and  Cella  Zunlga  de  Arenas; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  STANTON: 
H.R.  17403.   A  bin   for   the   relief  of  Jac- 
queline and  Barbara  Andrews;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  STRATTON: 
H.R.  17404    A  bit;   to  confer  U.S.  citizen- 
ship posthumously  upon  Pfc.  Franz  Tines; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII, 

874.  The  Speaker  pre«ented  a  memorial  of 
the  General  Court  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts,  relative  to  supporting  the 
State  of  Israel:  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affain. 


SENATE— Frirfai/,  May  1,  1970 


The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  noon  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Acting  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mttcalf)  . 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson.  DD.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

LAW  MT  aiTD  PBUONKR  Of  WAR  DAT 

Almighty  Ood,  our  Creator.  Redeemer, 
and  Judge,  we  thank  Thee  for  the  laws 
of  nature,  for  the  moral  law  given  at 
Sinai,  and  tor  the  higher  law  of  love 
made  known  in  Nazareth  and  at  Calvary. 
May  we  remember  that  the  first  bar  of 


Justice  was  a  communion  rail  and  that 
bowing  in  court  was  first  before  a  cross. 
Make  us  mindful  this  day  that  all  law  is 
grounded  in  Thy  sovereign  and  tran- 
scendent nature. 

Bless.  O  Lord,  all  who  make  the  law, 
all  who  Interpret  the  law.  all  who  Judge, 
prosecute,  and  defend  under  the  law.  and 
all  who  teach  and  train  for  the  legal  vo- 
cations. Make  us  to  know  that  the  way 
of  true  freedom  is  the  way  of  law  and 
order.  Temper  our  understanding  and 
our  attitude  with  human  compassion.  Re- 
place  bad  laws   with   good   ones   that 


equity.  Justice,  and  peace  may  be  to  all 
people.  Write  Thy  law  upon  our  hearts, 
and  so  fill  us  with  love  and  grace  that 
every  day  may  be  law  day. 

We  remember  before  Thee  this  day  all 
prisoners  of  war.  especially  our  fellow 
countrymen.  Grant  that  by  drawing 
near  to  Thee  we  may  be  drawn  nearer 
to  them  in  faith  and  love.  Imbue  them 
with  grace  and  strength  to  endure  sepa- 
ration and  privation.  Grant.  O  Lord,  that 
their  keepers  may  be  guided  by  the 
Geneva  Convention  and  by  the  universal 
laws  of  humanity.  Keep  alive  in  them 
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and  in  us  the  truth  of  the  Invincibility 
of  goodness  and  the  everlasting  care  of 
the  Heavenly  Father. 

In  the  name  of  the  Supreme  Judge. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thurs- 
day. April  30,  1970,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ANNIVERSARY  OF  WARSAW 
GHETTO  UPRISING 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  tomorrow 
marks  the  anniversary  of  the  Warsaw 
ghetto  uprising.  On  this  day,  we  com- 
memorate the  40,000  heroic  Jews  in  Po- 
land who  chose  to  fight  and  die  for  free- 
dom, dignity,  and  honor  rather  than  sub- 
mit to  the  physical  and  spiritual  humili- 
ation of  hfe  in  captivity  and  ultimate 
extermination. 

In  1940,  Nazi  forces  crowded  one-half 
million  Jews  from  Warsaw  and  other 
sections  into  a  crami>ed  ghetto.  Inhuman 
living  conditions  and  starvation  diets 
claimed  some  85,000  lives  by  1942  and 
300,000  victims  were  transferred  to  labor 
and  extermination  camps.  The  next 
spring  the  40,000  Jews  left  in  the  ghetto 
learned  that  they  were  to  die  to  solve  the 
Jewish  problem. 

Unable  to  accept  passivity  any  longer, 
the  remaining  40,000  armed  themselves 
any  way  they  could.  On  April  18,  1942, 
they  began  a  well-organized  military  at- 
tack on  their  captors.  For  nearly  4  weeks, 
they  resisted  Nazi  machineguns,  incendi- 
ary bombs,  heavy  artillery,  explosives, 
and  tanks. 

In  11  days.  5,000  Warsaw  Jews  were 
killed  in  action,  murdered  in  their  houses, 
or  found  dead  in  the  wreckage.  After  5 
weeks,  the  ghetto  was  destroyed  and  the 
remaining  20,000  who  escaped  death  were 
shipped  to  camps  outside  Poland. 

The  Warsaw  Jews  chose  to  fight  a 
hopeless  battle  against  overwhelming 
odds  rather  than  accept  intolerable 
degradation  and  eventual  demise.  The 
memory  of  those  heroic  and  tragic  de- 
fenders of  freedom  serves  as  an  inspira- 
tion to  all  people  who  fight  oppression. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  approval  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  (Mr.  Young)  and  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church),  both  of  whom  have  time  al- 
lotted to  them  today,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  may  proceed  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 20  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE      MEETINGS      DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
b?  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CAMBODIA 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  has  given 
me  a  copy  of  tlie  statement  he  made  last 
night  at  the  conclusion  of  the  address  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  I  ap- 
preciate the  courtesy  of  the  distinguished 
minority  leader.  I  think  that  his  state- 
ment is  a  temperate  one  and  now  would 
like  to  make  a  statement  of  my  own. 

Mr.  President,  the  latest  casualty  fig- 
ures from  Vietnam  as  of  a  week  ago 
yesterday  amounted  to  a  total  of  322,- 
750  casualties.  Of  that  total,  approxi- 
mately 50,000  have  been  killed  in  Viet- 
nam and  Southeast  Asia.  The  rest  have 
been  wounded. 

I  do  not  have  the  official  figures  from 
the  Department  of  Defense  yet,  but  it  is 
my  understanding  that,  as  of  yesterday, 
approximately  another  100  Americans 
were  killed  and  something  on  the  order 
of  1.250  were  wounded  last  week. 

Mr.  President,  these  figures  come  to 
my  office  every  week.  I  carry  them  in  my 
Ijocket  to  serve  as  a  reminder  of  the 
mistaken  war  in  which  we  are  engaging 
and  the  tragedy  which  has  been  the 
noi-m  during  the  entire  tenure  of  that 
war. 

Mr.  President,  I  listened  with  grave  in- 
terest to  the  President  oi  the  United 
States  speaking  to  the  American  people 
about  the  situation  which  has  developed 
in  Cambodia.  Previous  to  that  speech. 
Members  of  Congress  and  the  Cabinet 
met  with  the  President.  He  gave  us  an 
explanation  of  the  situation  with  refer- 
ence to  the  sanctuaries  extending  from 
north  to  south  on  the  Cambodian  bor- 
der. He  gave  us,  too,  the  reasons  why,  on 
the  advice  of  his  senior  advisers,  he  had 
approved  the  present  operation. 

I  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  Presi- 
dent did  call  a  number  of  Congressmen 
to  the  White  House  to  give  us  this  pre- 
view. He  has  exercised  his  responsibility, 
arrived  at  decisions  after  some  days  of 
consideration  and,  in  smnoimcing  them 
to  the  American  public,  has  laid  his 
cards  on  the  table. 

Mr.  President,  we,  as  individual  Sen- 
ators and  as  a  Senate,  also  have  respon- 
sibilities to  reach  conclusions  which  may 
or  may  not  coincide  with  the  policy 
enunciated  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  I  must,  therefore,  as  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Montana,  and 
lajrlng  aside  all  political  considerations, 
most  respectfully  disagree  with  the  cam- 
paign into  Cambodia.  I  could  not  even 
approve  the  use  of  U.S.  advisory  or  aux- 
iliary personnel  in  connection  vrith  what 
had  been  previously  a  South  Vietnamese 
incursion  into  Cambodia;  how  much  less 
can  I  approve  of  an  operation  which  puts 
Americans  in  the  spearhead?  U.S.  com- 
bat forces  have  now  been  sent  across  the 
border  and  B-52  bombers  are  being  used. 
Everything  we  have  in  our  arsenal,  at 
least  as  it  has  been  used  heretofore  in 
Vietnam,  is  now  engaged  in  the  so-called 
Parrot's  Beak  of  Cambodia  which  in- 
trudes into  South  Vietnam  and  is  at  its 
nearest  point  35  miles  from  Ssiigon. 

This  particular  sanctuary  and  other 
sanctuaries  along  the  Cambodian  fron- 
tier have  not  been  set  up  within  the  past 
month.  They  have  been  a  factor  in  the 
Parrot's  Beak  of  Cambodia  which  in- 
situation  over  the  past  3  to  5  years.  The 


present  United  States-South  Vietnamese 
thrust  into  Cambodia,  in  my  opinion,  can 
be  regarded  in  no  other  light  than  as  a 
widening  of  the  war  and  an  escalation  of 
the  conflict.  That  the  operation  is  sup- 
posed to  be  "temporary"  does  not  in  any 
way  alter  this  evaluation.  I  have  seen  too 
many  so-called  temporary  operations 
down  through  the  years  in  that  part  of 
the  world.  I  have  watched,  too.  with  con- 
cern all  too  often  the  transition  from 
temporary  operation  to  continuing  oper- 
ations to  forgotten  operations. 

Even  if  this  thrust  is  successful  with- 
in the  4  to  8  weeks  before  the  rainy  sea- 
son begins,  what  of  other  sanctuaries  in 
Cambodia,  north  and  south  of  the  Par- 
rot s  Beak?  What  of  Laos?  What  of  North 
Vietnam  itself?  Will  we  undertake  tem- 
porary incursions  into  those  areas?  If  we 
withdraw  after  a  successful  thrust  into 
the  Parrot's  Beak,  does  that  mean  that 
the  North  Vietnamese  and  the  Vietcong 
will  be  free  to  move  in  once  again  and 
establish  a  replica  of  the  previous  situa- 
tion? 

Mr.  President,  too  many  people  have 
presented  the  Cambodian  situation  as  a 
"golden  opportunity"  to  save  American 
lives  and  to  shorten  the  war.  The  stepup 
into  Cambodia  can  do  just  the  opposite. 
It  may  well  lengthen  the  confiict,  widen 
it  into  an  Indochinese  war,  increase  UjS. 
costs  by  billions,  increase  UJS.  casualties 
which  now  number — to  repeat — almost 
50,000  dead  and  almost  275,000  woimded 
or  a  total  of  close  to  325,000  American 
soldiers.  At  the  same  time,  it  may  well 
accentuate  problems  at  home  and  in- 
crease the  divisiveness  among  our  people. 

On  April  16,  I  expressed  my  thoughts 
on  Cambodia  at  wliich  time  I  said  that 
I  did  not  advocate  any  kind  of  aid  in 
any  form  to  Cambodia  and  that  we 
should  not  become  involved  in  the  af- 
fairs of  that  nation.  I  did  so  respect- 
fully and  hopefully.  Now  the  turn  has 
been  made.  The  die  has  been  cast.  There- 
fore, I  must  now  state  in  public  that  I 
am  just  as  interested  as  anyone  else  in 
safeguarding  UJS.  troops  in  Vietnam  and 
elsewhere,  but  I  do  not  think  that  this 
new  policy,  this  additional  campaign, 
tills  new  ball  game  is  the  way  to  safe- 
guard them.  Over  the  years,  the  curve 
of  American  casualties  has  gone  up  with 
the  expansion  and  intensification  of  the 
conflict.  It  has  come  down  with  the 
President's  order  to  cut  back  U.S.  troops 
in  Vietnam.  If  there  is  a  way  to  continue 
to  reduce  them,  therefore,  it  is  to  con- 
tinue the  contraction  of  the  American 
role  and  the  withdrawal  of  American 
forces.  If  there  is  a  way,  it  Is  for  the 
South  Vietnamese  forces,  which  number 
pretty  close  to  a  million  men  which  have 
been  trained  and  equipped  by  us,  which 
have  been,  we  have  been  told,  pursuing 
a  successful  process  of  Vietnamlzation, 
to  protect  their  border  with  Cambodia. 
Behind  that  line,  this  Nation  should  not 
only  continue  its  phased  withdrawtd 
from  Vietnam,  which  I  have  always  ap- 
proved, but  speed  it  up.  In  that  fashion, 
the  South  Vietnamese  themselves,  all 
factions,  may  find  it  expedient  to  get 
together,  determine  what  kind  of  a  coun- 
try they  want  and  delineate  their  future. 
That  is  their  responsibility,  not  ours.  It 
is  their  country  not  ours. 

What  confronts  this  Nation  in  Indo- 
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china  is  not  «  question  of  saving  face. 
It  is  a  question  of  saving  lives.  All  of 
us  have  our  personal  pride,  and  I  would 
hope  a  fitting  sense  of  humility  in  light 
of  the  lives  which  have  already  been  for- 
feited in  this  tragic  war.  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  a  Member  of  the  Senate  who 
would  not  eschew  the  one  and  gladly 
accept  the  other  if  it  were  in  the  interest 
of  our  people  to  do  so.  The  vital  concern 
of  this  Nation,  and  I  use  the  word  "vital" 
advisedly,  must  be  to  end  our  involve- 
ment in  the  war  in  Vietnam.  It  is  not 
to  become  bogged  down  In  another  war 
in  all  of  Indochina. 

The  Presidents  decision  on  Cambodia 
last  night  relates  directly  to  these  ques- 
tions. It  was  not  a  political  decision. 
Politics  has  no  business  in  his  calcula- 
tions on  this  grave  matter  anymore  than 
It  har  in  ours.  In  the  Senate,  today,  there 
is  no  party  orientation  on  the  issue  of 
Vietnam.  There  has  not  been,  and  inso- 
far as  I  am  concerned,  there  will  not  be. 

The  President  has  national  responsi- 
bilities as  he  made  clear  in  hLs  remarlcs 
last  night.  As  I  have  stated,  the  Senate 
has  national  responsibilities  Repeated 
action  on  Vietnam  by  Members  of  both 
parties  in  the  Senate  have  underscored 
the  nonpartisan  character  with  which 
these  responsibilities  have  been  dis- 
charged. 

The  President  reached  a  conclusion 
which  was  his  to  reach  as  Commander 
in  Chief  of  the  Armed  Forces  under  the 
Constitution.  I  respect  his  decision  even 
as  I  regret  it  and  am  deeply  concerned 
about  it.  I  hope  that,  as  he  expects,  his 
decision  will  /educe  American  casualties, 
speed  the  withdrawal  of  American  troops 
from  Vietnam,  .^nd  hasten  the  end  of 
the  war.  I  would  be  less  than  honest, 
however,  if  I  did  not  express  the  grave 
doubts  which  I  have  expressed  today  on 
these  expectations.  There  Is  nothing  In 
past  experience  In  Indochina  to  suggest 
that  casualties  can  be  reduced  by  en- 
larging the  area  of  military  operations. 
There  Is  nothing  In  past  experience  to 
suggest  that  the  way  out  of  the  Viet- 
namese conflict  follows  the  road  of  a 
second  Indochina  war.  Indeed,  that  road 
may  well  meander  throughout  all  of 
Southeast  Asia  and  end  nobody  knows 
where. 

If  there  Is  a  way,  Mr.  President,  which 
will  safeguard  the  Interests  of  this  Na- 
tion. It  Ilea  In  negotiations  without 
further  delay,  negotiations  now.  The 
spread  of  the  fighting  into  Laos  and 
Cambodia,  It  seems  to  me.  has  put  a 
settlement  beyond  the  scope  of  the  Parts 
negotiators.  Therefore,  the  administra- 
tion ought  not  to  let  drop  the  Soviet 
Union's  recent  diplomatic  suggestion — 
and  it  has  not — that  the  Geneva  con- 
ference may  have  to  be  reconvened.  In- 
sofar as  I  am  concerned,  there  might  well 
go  forth  a  call  to  merge  the  Paris  talks 
Into  a  revival  of  the  Geneva  conference 
of  1961-«2  on  Laos,  with  the  member- 
ship of  the  conference  appropriately 
broadened  In  order  to  consider  the  situ- 
ation of  all  Indochina  and  the  Southeast 
Asian  mainland.  If  the  Soviet  Union  Is 
reluctant  now  to  pursue  the  matter  after 
having  suggested  It,  then  let  the  call  be 
Issued  by  another  nation — by  this  Na- 
tion. It  la   time  to  ask  other   Geneva 


conferees  to  join  In  a  reconvening  or  to 
set  forth  alternatives.  We  will  know  then 
with  whom  we  can  hope  to  proceed  to- 
gether to  find  a  solution  by  negotations 
and  with  whom  we  cannot. 

It  is  time.  too.  for  this  Nation  to  de- 
lineate a  clear  and  unswerving  policy  In 
support  of  the  neutralization — the  guar- 
anteed neutralization — of  all  of  Indo- 
china, if  not  the  entire  Southeast  Asian 
mainland.  It  Is  time  to  join  with  other 
outside  powers  in  bona  flde  multilateral 
guarantees  of  the  neutrality  of  the  re- 
,gion.  On  that  basis,  this  Nation  should 
be  prepared  to  terminate  forthwith  its 
military  participation  in  the  various  con- 
flicts on  the  Southeast  Asian  mainland, 
to  depart  militarily  therefore  and  to  work 
in  concert  with  others  for  the  restora- 
tion of  the  wars  terrible  devastation. 

Mr.  President.  In  conclusion  I  want  to 
say  that  this  has  not  been  an  easy  speech 
for  me  to  make.  I  have  great  respect  for 
the  Office  of  the  Presidency  and  for  any 
individual  chosen  by  the  people  to  hold 
that  office.  I  am  aware  of  inj  Presidents 
responsibihties  in  the  field  of  foreign  af- 
fairs and  rs  Commander  in  Chief.  I  real- 
ize that  the  ultimate  responsibility  lies 
with  a  President.  But  I  am  also  aware 
of  the  fact  that  as  a  Senator  I  have  a 
direct  responsibility  to  the  people  of  my 
SUte  and  that  as  a  Senate  we  have  re- 
sponsibilities to  the  entire  Nation. 

Therefore.  I  must  reiterate  my  belief 
that  we  are  embarked  on  an  ill-advised 
adventure  and  that  there  is  grave  danger 
the  Parrot's  Beak  may  well  turn  out  to 
be  an  albatross  before  it  is  done. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  a  speech  which  I  made  in  the 
Senate  on  April  16. 1970.  relative  to  Cam- 
bodia, be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Mansfieij).  Mr.  President,  on  yester- 
day, the  preas  carried  reports  of  an  urgent 
request  for  military  aid  from  the  government 
which  Is  now  In  control  in  the  Cambodian 
capital  of  Phnom  Penh  This  request  comes 
hardly  as  a  surprise  What  Is  surprising  Is  the 
rapidity  with  which  It  follows  the  military 
coup  against  Prince  Sihanouk. 

In  the  clrcumatances.  It  would  be  desirable 
to  sort  out  what  we  know  about  the  Cam- 
bodian situation  and  what  we  do  not  know. 
What  was  for  a  decade  and  a  half  tta*  only 
oasis  of  peace  In  Indochina  has  been  turned 
Into  a  bloody  bauiefleld  in  the  space  of  one 
month.  The  spreading  conflict  already  in- 
volves a  civil  war  between  the  Cambodians 
who  remain  loyal  to  Prince  Sihanouk  and 
tboce  who  follow  the  military  government 
which  overthrew  blm.  The  confUct  already 
Involves  deep  Incursions  into  Cambodia  by 
North  Vietnamese  and  South  Vietnamese,  an 
extension  of  the  twttleflelds  which  had  been 
previously  avoided  throughout  the  Vietnam- 
ese war.  The  conflict  already  involves  the 
potential  of  an  ugly  genocide  by  government - 
stimulated  mob-action  against  the  several 
hundred  thousand  Vietnamese  civilians — for 
the  most  part  farmers,  fUhermen  and  trades- 
men who  oome  from  both  North  and  South 
Viet  Nam  and  who  have  lived  for  decades  in 
reasonable  peace  In  Cambodia. 

In  short,  the  Pandora's  Bos  which  was  held 
shut  by  the  leadership  and  diplomacy  of 
Prince  Sihanouk  Is  now  wide  open.  Por  years. 
Cambodia  was  In  the  eye  of  the  Indochlnese 
hurricane:  now  It  Is  swept  up  In  the  full  fury 
of  a  racial.  Ideological  and  militarist  storm. 


It  is  scarcely  a  month  sine*  the  successor 
government  claimed  authority  over  Cam- 
bodia and  thU  government  U  already  In  deep 
trouble.  Its  urgent  appeal  for  aid  Is  a  broad- 
side which  has  gone  to  Communist  govern- 
ments and  non-Communist  governments — 
apparently,  to  anybody  who  will  give  sup- 
port. It  comes  from  a  government  whose 
earliest  acts  include  a  declaration  of  martial 
law  and  a  suspension  of  personal  liberties 
in  a  country  which  did  not  have  martial 
law  and  which  previously  had  provided  a 
greater  degree  of  personal  freedom  than 
most  countries  In  Southeast  Asia. 

While  the  appeal  lor  aid  Is  directed  to  the 
world  In  general,  it  Is  reasonable  to  assume 
that  It  Is  aimed  primarily  at  this  country. 
Where  else  would  urgent  aid  of  any  conse- 
quence come  from  in  this  situation  If  not 
from  this  nation  directly  or  through  nations 
In  the  area  which  are  supplied  by  us? 

Some  may  find  It  difficult  to  resist  an  ap- 
peal for  aid"  to  this  country  from  any  source. 
Some  may  find  the  present  military  govern- 
ment more  to  their  liking  than  Its  predeces- 
sor and.  hence,  more  "worthy"  of  aid.  Some 
may  ask  whether  this  Southeast  Asian  coun- 
try »-tU  topple  under  the  domino  theory  If 
we  do  not  respond  to  the  appeal  for  aid. 
Some  may  note  that  It  Is  Just  some  arms-aid 
that  Is  t>elng  sought,  not  American  forces. 
If  these  observations  sound  familiar  It  Is 
because  they  are  the  sirens  songs  which 
have  beckoned  us  time  and  again  ever  deeper 
Into  the  morass  of  Southeast  Asia.  If  there 
Is  ever  a  time  to  resist  them  It  is  when 
they  are  just  beginning  to  become  audible. 
The  fact  Is  that  we  do  not  know  anything 
of  the  character  or  competence  of  the  gov- 
ernment In  Phnom  Penh  which  has  Issued 
this  appeal  for  aid  We  do  not  know  how 
far  Its  authority  extends  outside  the  capital 
or  beyond  the  main  roads.  We  do  not  know 
what  acceptability  it  may  have  among  the 
Cambodian  people.  We  do  not  know  what 
will  emerge  in  the  end  In  the  way  of  a  Cam- 
bodian government  from  the  present  up- 
heaval. 

We  do  know,  or  ought  to  know  on  the 
basis  of  experience  th;  t  even  with  a  massive 
Infusion  of  American  equipment  we  are  likely 
to  have  minimal  constructive  effect  on  that 
upheaval  and  we  will  open  the  door  to  an- 
other destructive  Impact  on  our  own  na- 
tional Interests.  We  do  know.  too.  or  we 
should  know  at  this  late  date — after  Vlet^ 
Nam.  after  Laos — that  each  deepening  of* 
our  Involvement  In  Indochina  t>egan  with 
an  input  of  well-meaning  aid 

President  Nixon  has  made  a  wise  start  In 
pointing  the  national  course  away  from  our 
participation  In  the  tragic  war  In  Indochina. 
It  Is  to  b«  hoped  that  there  will  be  no 
deviation  from  that  course.  The  way  to  get 
out  Is  not  to  go  further  In — In  any  way. 
shape  or  form.  The  road  out  of  Viet  Nam 
for  this  nation  does  not  lead  by  way  of 
arms-supply  or  any  other  Involvement  In 
this  new  extension  of  the  Indochlnese  trag- 
edy Into  Cambodia. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  lilANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Proxmire  » .  The  Senator  from  Montana 
asked  for  20  minutes.  He  has  4  minutes 
remairung.  The  distinguished  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Young)  is  to  be  recog- 
nized after  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Permsylvanla  so  that  he  may  have  the 
floor  in  his  own  right,  with  the  per- 
mission of  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Yes,  indeed.  And 
I  desire  that  the  majority  leader  then 
yield  to  me. 
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The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  PrcBldent,  I  am  al- 
ways impressed  by  the  patriotism  and 
the  candor  and  the  very  serious  sense 
of  responsibility  with  which  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  approaches  all 
of  these  problems  which  involve  the  re- 
action of  the  Senate.  I  think  also  that 
Americans  are  imhappy  when  they  see 
American  soldiers  fighting  with  one 
hand  tied  behind  their  backs.  It  is  an 
attempt  to  prevent  American  soldiers 
from  fighting  under  this  type  of  disabil- 
ity that  the  President  has  taken  a  de- 
cision which  is  difficult  and  the  outcome 
of  which  is  not  guaranteed;  but  a  tem- 
porary move  which  it  is  hoped  can  re- 
sult in  removing  from  American  forces 
a  disabUity  which  certainly  would  im- 
pede the  orderly  and  planned  with- 
drawal and  deescalation  of  the  war. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  past  5  years 
or  more  the  Communists  in  Vietnam  have 
had  a  decided  advantage  which  has  been 
denied  to  the  South  Vietnamese  and 
Americans.  They  have  had  a  safe  haven 
from  which  to  laimch  attacks  into  Viet- 
nam and  into  which  they  could  retreat 
quickly  and  easily  when  those  attacks 
failed  or  were  turned  back. 

This  has  xmdoubtedly  prolonged  the 
war  in  Vietnam.  It  has  without  question 
cost  American  lives  and  has  cost  Ameri- 
can woimded  personnel. 

I  advocated  at  least  5  years  ago  the 
right  of  hot  pursuit,  which  was  subse- 
quently authorized,  and  the  right  to  enter 
and  clear  out  sanctuaries  which  was  not 
adopted  until  last  night. 

So  until  now.  for  a  number  of  retisons, 
the  United  States  has  not  been  able  to  do 
anything  about  this  Communist  haven. 
The  most  important  of  these  has  been  our 
recognition  of  the  neutrality  of  Cambodia 
and  our  steadfast  refusal  heretofore  to 
cross  the  Cambodian  frontier. 

Now,  however,  the  Communists  have 
apparently  overplayed  their  hand.  They 
no  longer  even  pay  lipservice  to  Cam- 
bodian neutrality.  Their  puppet  ruler  in 
Cambodia  having  been  deposed,  they 
have  begun  on  their  own  an  offensive 
against  the  Cambodian  Government  and 
the  Cambodian  people.  They  have  openly 
Invaded. 

Further,  for  the  first  time  in  the  Viet- 
namese war,  the  Commimists  have 
broadened  their  strategy.  They  are  using 
these  havens  on  Cambodian  soil  not  only 
to  attack  Vietnam,  but  now  to  attack  to 
the  west,  into  the  heart  of  Cambodia 
Itself. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimotis  consent  that  the  Senator  may 
proceed  for  5  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  in  short,  it 
seems  now  the  Commimists  are  stretch- 
ing themselves  very  thin.  They  are 
lengthening  their  supidy  lines.  They  are 
using  their  limited  manpower  and  ma- 
teriel in  two  wars  at  once,  against  Viet- 
nam and  against  Cambodia. 


Prior  to  this,  the  United  States  has 
felt  it  was  futile  to  attack  the  safe-house 
bases  the  Communists  established  across 
the  border  in  Cambodia. 

This  has  been  the  official  U.S.  position; 
it  has  not  been  mine,  since  I  have  felt 
otherwise  for  5  years. 

Now,  the  Commimists  themselves  have 
changed  the  situation.  The  expansion  of 
the  war  into  Cambodia  has  been  of  their 
choosing.  Apparently  they  thought  their 
immunity  would  last  forever.  Not  so, 
since  last  night.  Should  we  be  passive 
forever,  while  we  suffer  casualties  from 
Cambodian-originated  forces? 

There  Li  obviously  a  certain  risk  in 
what  the  United  States  is  now  doing. 
There  is  also  a  considerable  risk  in  doing 
nothing.  The  President  has  rihosen  the 
course  calculated  to  produce  the  greater 
gain,  the  more  positive  and  the  most 
orderly  desired  result. 

It  may  be  that  this  attack  across  into 
the  Communist  bases  in  Cambodia  will 
ultimately  stand  alongside  the  fabled 
Inchon  landing  imdertaken  by  General 
MacArthur  during  the  Korean  war,  be- 
cause here  we  again  used  the  most  an- 
cient military  tactic,  the  element  of 
surprise. 

The  action  now  undertaken  by  the 
United  States  is  a  purely  military  action. 
It  must  be  weighed  purely  within  Jiat 
context.  But  it  has  both  tacticsd  and 
strategic  Implications,  as  well  as  an  im- 
portant message  for  Hanoi. 

If  it  succeeds — and  there  appears  a 
good  possibility  that  it  can  succeed — it 
will  shorten  the  war,  save  American 
lives,  and  bring  Americans  home  sooner 
than  otherwise  might  be  possible. 

This  is  the  hope  upon  which  President 
Nixon  has  based  this  courageous  and 
remarkable  decision. 

In  my  Judgment,  Congress  and  the 
coimtry  should  support  him. 

I  am  fully  aware,  as  was  the  Presi- 
dent, of  the  political  risk  of  support- 
ing an  action  at  this  time  which  in- 
volves an  apparent  extension  of  the  war. 
I  supported  President  Kennedy  and 
Johnson  throughout  their  decisions  as 
Commanders  in  Chief  of  our  Nation.  I 
could  hardly  do  less  with  the  present 
President  of  the  United  States. 

I  will  have  to  accept  as  the  President 
himself  accepted  last  night  the  risk  of 
the  impopular  course.  I  do  accept  it.  I 
accept  it  because  I  believe  it  will  shorten 
the  war  and  improve  our  chances  to  de- 
psoaI  fttff 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  I  may  proceed  for 
1  additional  minute.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  am  aware 
of  the  fact  that  in  the  Senate  there  is 
a  strong  body  of  opinion  which  certainly 
believes  It  reflects  the  body  of  opinion  in 
America  that  we  should  simply  fold  up, 
get  out,  and  go  home.  I  wish  we  could. 
This  is  the  most  impopular  war  in  our 
history;  and  a  war  that  should  be  ended, 
and  ended  as  quickly  as  we  can. 

Nevertheless,  we  have  only  one  Com- 
mander in  Chief;  we  has  only  one  man 
who  can  make  the  decisions.  I  believe  he 


has  made  the  right  decision.  I  am  going 
to  support  him. 

Now.  I  am  going  to  get  ready  for  that 
mass  of  thousands  of  letters  from  home, 
which  I  have  no  doubt  will  be  critical 
of  my  decision. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  briefly? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  first 
I  would  differ  with  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  on  his  use  of  the  ex- 
pression "fold  up"  or  applicable  to  the 
Senate  or  any  Member  of  the  Senate, 
I  think  that  would  be  doing  a  disservice 
to  individual  Senators  and  the  Senate  as 
a  whole.  Second.  I  join  the  Senator  in 
expressing  the  hope  that  politics  in  no 
way.  shape,  or  form  would  become  in- 
volved because  this  is  a  matter  which 
transcends  both  parties;  and  as  far  as 
we  as  individuals  are  concerned,  who 
happen  to  be  running  for  office  this  year, 
I  think  that  is  of  distinctly  secondary 
and  minor,  if  not  tertiary,  importance. 
It  is  the  country  which  must  come  first. 
As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  we  are  just 
transients  passing  through. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  I  may  proceed  for 
1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
do  I  have  the  floor?  If  I  do,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Permsylvanla. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  may  be  recognized  so  that  he  may 
yield  to  me  briefly.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  has  an  order  which  per- 
mitted him  to  be  recognized.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  agree 
with  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
that  we  should  not  In  any  sense  impugn 
or  appear  to  impugn  the  motive  of  any 
Senator,  and  I  do  not.  In  using  the  words 
"fold  up,"  I  want  to  state  the  context  I 
have  in  mind,  and  that  is  a  suggestion 
that  we  should  withdraw  on  a  given  date, 
it  seems  to  me,  would  be  a  folding  up  of 
American  operatiwis  on  that  day.  I  said 
I  disagree  with  the  setting  of  dates,  and 
that  is  what  I  had  in  mind. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  appreciate  the 
explanation. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  conclude  by  saying 
simply  this.  I  agree  with  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  that  we  should 
keep  politics  out  of  this,  and  the  Lord 
knows  I  want  to,  because  I  am  on  the 
losing  side  where  public  opinion  is  con- 
cerned as  of  now.  I  have  a  responsibility 
as  a  leader,  and  as  a  leader  I  accept  the 
responsibility". 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  from  New  York  wishes  to 
speak  briefly.  I  srleld  to  him  for  that 
purpose.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized. 
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Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
make  a  very  brief  statement  on  the  con- 
stitutional Issues  involved  In  the  Cam- 
bodian operation,  especially  the  authority 
of  tlie  President,  which  I  think  is  crit- 
ical here  as  well  as  the  Congress'.  There 
is  no  pretense  whatever  in  the  Presi- 
dent's speech — other  than  the  claim  that 
he  is  using  his  authority  as  Commander 
m  Chief — of  constitutional  authority  as 
It  involves  the  Congress.  The  Presidents 
authority  as  Commander  in  Chief  to  ex- 
tend the  operations  in  aid  of  Camlwdia. 
or  other  extensions  of  the  war.  is  a  vital 
question  that  the  Congress  has  to  face  in 
tlie  days  ahead.  Above  all  Congress  must 
now  take  appropriate  measures  to  exer- 
cise its  authority  and  responsibility. 

In  my  Judgment,  this  requires  consid- 
eration of  terminating  whatever  au- 
thority was  given  by  Congress  under  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution.  The  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  has  already  voted 
to  take  such  action  to  terminate  the  Ton- 
kin Oulf  resolution.  We  expect  to  under- 
take additional  measures  in  respect  of 
appropriations  for  militar>'  actioivs  in 
Cambodia,  and  perhaps  on  a  timetable 
for  withdrawal  from  Vietnam.  It  is  clear 
from  the  recent  statements  that  we  are 
In  Vietnam  now  for  an  additional  1  to 
S  years  under  the  President's  time- 
table, unless  we  in  Congress  choose  to 
take  a  shorter  time  through  the  exercise 
of  our  powers. 

I  agree  with  the  majority  leader  and 
the  minority  leader  that  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  Congress  as  a  unit  must  be 
accepted  as  equal  to  that  of  the  Presi- 
dent; we  share  authority  with  the  Presi- 
dent under  the  Constitution  and  I  hope 
and  expect  we  will  exercise  our  authority. 
Just  as  the  President  believes  he  has  not 
failed  in  his  authority,  we  should  not  fail 
in  ours. 

The  President  has  aoparcntly  defined 
his  authority  as  Commander  in  Chief  in 
such  a  broad  and  comprehensive  manner 
as  to  intrude  upon,  and  even  preempt, 
the  powers  reserved  so  explicitly  to  the 
Congress  in  the  Constitution.  The  ques- 
tion is  not  whether  we  can  challenge  the 
President's  coiistitutional  authority  as 
Commander  in  Chief.  The  question, 
rather,  is  whether  the  President  can  ex- 
ercise his  Commander  in  Chief  powers 
in  a  way  which  very  seriously  diminishes 
the  extensive  powers  in  the  war-making 
field  which  are  specifically  assigned  to 
the  Congress  imder  the  Constitution. 
Certainly,  in  this  crucial  situation,  the 
constitutional  powers  of  Congress  will  re- 
main hypothetical  unless  we  take  ap- 
propriate steps  now  to  exercise  our  au- 
thority. 

The  President's  statements  about  de- 
feat and  national  honor  are  regrettable 
and  I  believe  are  fully  answered  by  the 
achievement  of  the  limited  objective  of 
our  Vietnamese  operation,  to  give  the 
people  there  a  chance  for  self-determi- 
nation and  the  substantial  achievement 
of  that  objective  by  the  enormous  ex- 
penditure of  blood  and  treasure  in  the 
last  5  years. 

As  to  demonstrating  to  the  world  our 
fidelity  to  such  commitments  if  an>-  that 
we  have  toward  Vietnam  and  our  deter- 
mination to  protect  small  nations  against 
aggression,  I  believe  we  have  shown  that 
in  an  order  of  magnitude  beyond  what 


any  other  nation  or  people  would  come 
even  close  to  doing.  Finally,  on  the  ques- 
tion of  drawing  into  the  stniggle  Chinese 
volunteers  which  occurred  In  the  Korean 
war.  I  believe  that  this  cannot  be  the  rea- 
son for  our  action  or  failure  to  act  but 
certainly  if  actions  are  otherwise  unde- 
sirable in  the  national  interest  this  Ls 
an  added  factor  risk  of  which  will  be 
avoided  by  not  taking  such  actions. 

Tlie  President,  as  he  sUted  so  mov- 
ingb'.  has  deep  responsibility  for  the 
security  of  our  troops.  He  also  has  deep 
responsibihty  for  the  domestic  peace  and 
tranquillity  of  the  Nation  at  home,  and 
for  the  orderb"  functioning  of  duly  con- 
stituted proce.=aes  respecting  the  wishes 
and  needs  of  the  Nation.  Our  system  is 
based  on  a  divu=ion  of  powers — a  sharing 
of  powers — and  a  system  of  checks  and 
balances.  All  these  considerations  must 
be  weighed  and  reconciled.  They  cannot 
be  ignored  on  grounds  that  troop  secu- 
rity is  the  only  question. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  my  brother  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 

YOUNC  > . 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  DakoU.  Mr. 
President.  I  thank  my  colleague  and  my 
elder  namesake  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  always  very  re- 
luctant to  take  a  position  opposite  to 
that  of  the  distinguished  majority  leader, 
the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mans- 
field) ,  particularly  on  matters  affecting 
Southeast  Asia.  I  find  that  about  99  per- 
cent of  the  Ume  he  is  right,  and  that  is 
one  reason  for  my  reluctance. 

President  Nixon's  decision  to  destroy 
Communist  sanctuaries  In  Cambodia  is 
long  overdue.  Through  these  bases  the 
enemy  has  l)een  able  to  stage  and  supply 
powerful  offensives  with  immunity  from 
atUck — offensives  that  unnecessarily 
cost  the  lives  of  thousands  of  our  serv- 
icemen. 

I  was  opposed  to  getting  involved  in 
this  war  from  the  beginning — even  while 
some  of  the  present  doves  thought  It  was 
a  great  idea.  I  cannot  help  but  feel, 
though,  that  if  we  are  going  to  fight  this 
war  at  all.  or  even  have  an  orderly  with- 
drawal, certain  military  actions  such  as 
this  are  necessary.  I  would  have  prefer- 
red, however,  that  this  action  could  have 
been  taken  without  Involving  our  troops 
at  all. 

This  military  action  Is  necessary  to 
consolidate  and  complete  the  almost  total 
destruction  of  the  enemy's  capability 
that  has  already  taken  place  In  most  of 
southern  South  Vietnam. 

This  's  an  action  approved  by  the  Cam- 
bodian Government  and  one  which  is  ex- 
jiected  to  be  highly  successful  in  a  very 
short  Ume.  Since  no  negotiated  settle- 
ment of  the  war  Is  possible.  I  see  no  al- 
ternative but  to  support  President  Nixon's 
decision  which  is  designed  to  make  pos- 
sible our  continued  withdrawal  of  forces 
from  South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  outset  I  express  my  difference  of 
opinion  with  my  brother  from  North 
Dakota,  but,  very  seriously.  I  desire  to 
express  my  admiration  for  the  remarks 
of  the  distinguished  majority  leader  (Mr. 
MAKsratD  >  and  I  desire  to  be  associated 


with  aU  the  remarks  that  our  majority 
leader  made. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
65— SUBMISSION  OF  SENATE  CON- 
CURRENT RESOLUTION  RELAT- 
ING TO  CAMBODIA 

amehican  soldios  invadb  cambodia 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
the  decision  by  President  Nixon  to  com- 
mit American  arms,  advisers,  and  com- 
bat troops  to  an  Invasion  of  Cambodia  is 
a  tragic  mistake.  It  is  a  decision  to  risk 
the  loss  of  another  50.000,  or  more. 
American  lives  in  still  another  South- 
east Asian  countrj'.  It  represents  mad- 
ness and  stupidity  beyond  description. 

While  the  words  "mistake,"  "mad- 
ness." and  "stupidity"  can  be  used  to  de- 
scribe the  President's  decision  to  com- 
mit American  lives,  they  cannot  be  used 
to  describe  his  speech  to  the  American 
people  last  night.  That  speech  was  cold- 
ly calculated,  political,  and  demagogic 
in  the  worst  sense  of  those  words.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  asked  for  the  support  of  the 
American  people  in  an  action  clearly 
not  in  their  interests.  He  criticized  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  whose  authority  he 
completely  usvuTJed.  The  President 
claimed  to  be  the  protector  of  American 
lives  when  he  must  know  that  the  best 
way  to  protect  America's  young  men  is 
to  bring  them  home  Immediately  in  the 
same  manner  they  were  sent  into  Viet- 
nam— by  ships  and  by  planes. 

Mr.  President,  the  polite  calls  through- 
out our  country  for  restraint  in  Viet- 
nam,  Laos,  and  Cambodia  have  fallen 
on  deaf  ears.  Conciliatory  remarks  In  the 
Congress  also  have  apparently  had  little 
impact.  I  am  now  convinced  that  only 
the  most  forceful  display  of  opposition 
to  this  stupendous  mistake  can  be  mean- 
ingful. 

Mr.  President.  I  assert  if  President 
Nixon  does  not  promptly  pull  away  from 
this  dangerous  adventure,  the  Congress 
must  assert  Its  constitutional  powers  of 
restraint  In  the  name  of  the  people  who 
have  been  asked  once  too  often  to  swal- 
low the  haUuclnation  of  victory  in  Viet- 
luim  through  escalation  and  exptmsion 
of  that  conflict. 

I  send  to  the  desk  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, to  be  later  recorded  by  the  clerk, 
and  then.  I  hope,  referred  to  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  The  con- 
current resolution  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred. 

Tlie  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  65)  was  received  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
this  concurrent  resolution  expresses  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  with  respect  to  the 
action  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  in  sending  into  a  neutral  nation. 
Cambodia,  and  across  the  border  of  Cam- 
bodia with  South  Vietnam  ground  forces, 
combat  forces  of  the  United  States.  This. 
In  the  absence  of  any  request  of  the 
Government  of  Cambodia  and  in  the 
absence  of  any  information  whatever  to 
the  Congress  imtll  following  the  time  this 
Invasion  had  been  undertaken. 
The  resolution  I  am  introducing  reads : 
Resolved.  It  U  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
tbat  the  action  of  the  President  of  the  United 
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SUtes  involving  United  States  mUltary  forces 
In  Camtx>dla  and  invading  the  sovereign  ter- 
ritory of  Cambodia  constitutes  an  uncon- 
sUtutlonal  Involvement  of  the  United  States 
m  an  undeclared  war.  a  clear  violation  of 
Cambodian  neutrality  and  the  principles  of 
International  law. 

Section  II.  The  Congress  hereby  censure* 
the  President  of  the  United  States  for  the 
actions  he  has  taken  In  the  furtherance  of 
such  Involvement. 

The  Congress  must  make  clear  what 
the  President  has  failed  to  make  clear — 
that  the  invasion  of  Csunbodia  by  Amer- 
ican troops  is  a  direct  violation  of  Cam- 
bodian neutrality  and  the  principles  of 
international  law. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  Chitrch)  is  recognized  for 
1  hour. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  yield  me  2  min- 
utes? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Missouri. 


THE  SECONT  INDOCHINA  WAR 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  with- 
out question  the  war  in  Vietnam  has  now 
been  enlarged  into  the  war  in  Indochina. 

President  Nixon  says  he  is  attempting 
to  deescalate  cur  participation  in  South 
Vietnam— by  escalating  our  activities 
first  in  Laos  and  now  in  Cambodia. 

What  kind  of  logic  is  this? 

What  the  President  has  done  is  to  send 
American  troops  across  a  border  into  the 
territory  of  a  sovereign  state — without 
having  been  requested  to  send  troops  by 
the  leaders  of  that  state  and  without 
having  asked  for  a  declaration  of  war 
from  Congress. 

If  our  troops  fall  to  achieve  their  sup- 
posedly short-term  military  objective, 
then  I  foresee  a  permanently  widened 
war.  with  American  fighting  men  on 
Cambodian  soil  for  a  long  vlme  to  come. 

The  President's  decision  is  a  deeply 
disturbing  gamble,  in  which  the  chips 
are  American  lives  and  the  American 
conscience  and,  in  a  very  real  sense,  the 
security  and  tranquility  of  our  society. 

There  has  never  been  a  clearly  agreed- 
upon  reason  for  our  originally  sending 
ground  troops  into  Vietnam.  Both  Presi- 
dents Johnson  and  Nixon  have  given  dif- 
ferent reasons  at  different  times  to  Jus- 
tify tiie  massive  presence  of  American 
soldiers  there. 

Now  it  appears  the  Justification  Is 
feeding  upon  Itself.  Because  we  have  an 
American  presence  in  South  Vietnam — 
whose  purpose  has  always  been  unclear — 
we  must  protect  it  by  invading  Cambo- 
dia. The  whole  thing  is  tragic. 

I  believe  the  President's  move  will  not 
hasten  our  withdrawal  but  instead  will 
serve  to  prolong  and  enlarge  the  Ameri- 
can agony  and  the  Vietnamese.  Laotian, 
and  Cambodian  agony — in  Indochina. 


WAR  WITHOUT  END 
coNCRKSs  irnsT  omAw  thc  vs^m 
Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  when 
President  Nixon  took  office  15  months 


ago.  he  had  two  good  choices  and  one 
bad  one  for  dealing  with  the  war  in 
Vletnsun.  The  promising  choices  were 
a  negotiated  peace  based  on  a  compro- 
mise coalition  goverrmient  In  Saigon, 
coupled  with  the  swift  withdrawal  of 
American  forces;  or.  failing  an  agree- 
ment, a  unilateral  disengagement  by  the 
United  States  based  on  a  phased  but 
steady  and  complete  withdrawal  of 
American  forces.  In  order  to  pursue 
either  of  these  courses  In  those  early 
days  of  his  admiixlstration  when  all  op- 
tions were  open  to  him,  the  President 
would  have  had  to  acknowledge  the  futil- 
ity of  our  continued  military  intervention 
In  Vietnam.  He  would  have  had  to  ad- 
mit—at least  to  himself — the  impossi- 
bUlty  of  sustaining  at  any  acceptable 
cost  an  anti-Communist  regime  in  Sai- 
gon, allied  with,  dependent,  on,  and  sup- 
ported by  the  United  States. 

This,  of  course,  had  long  been  the  cov- 
eted objective  of  American  policy  in  In- 
dochina. Mr.  Nixon  was  unprepared  to 
abandon  it.  The  result  was  the  rejection 
of  the  two  possible  means  of  bringing  the 
war  to  an  early  end  and  the  adoption 
instead  of  the  policy  known  as  "Viet- 
namlzation."  The  tactics  of  the  new 
course  of  action  soon  became  clear:  in- 
stead of  escalating,  we  were  going  to  de- 
escalate,  albeit  by  very  gradual  stages 
and  over  an  indefinite  period  of  time; 
instead  of  pouring  in  ever  larger  niun- 
bers  of  American  troops,  we  were  going 
to  gradually  substitute  South  Vietnamese 
forces  in  their  place  and  thus  keep  the 
war  going  until  the  insurgents  finally 
gave  up  their  effort  to  displace  the  Sai- 
gon regime.  Lost  to  view  throughout  the 
year  1969  was  the  fact  that  the  new  pol- 
icy was  only  new  in  the  means  it  em- 
ployed; the  objective  remained  xm- 
changed. 

We  are  still  trying  to  maintain  an 
anti-Communist  regime,  resistant  to  the 
Nortti,  in  the  southern  half  of  a  divided 
Vietnam.  We  are  still  determined  to  pur- 
sue an  objective  that  makes  necessary  a 
permanent  American  military  presence 
in  Indochina.  We  are  still  bent  upon  pre- 
serving an  American  bridgehead  on  the 
mainland  of  Asia,  next  door  to  China. 
That  is  the  meaning  of  Vietnamlzation. 
In  January  1969  Mr.  Nixon  Inherited 
the  leadership  of  an  angry,  divided,  and 
demoralized  coimtry.  He  had  at  that 
time  a  better  opportimity  than  he  will 
ever  have  again  to  diagnose  and  treat 
the  cause  of  the  coimtry's  agony.  In 
keying  with  his  own  record  and  outiook, 
however,  the  new  President  did  not  per- 
ceive anything  fundamentally  wrong 
with  the  old  policy.  Instead,  he  saw  only 
the  symptoms:  The  high  casualties,  the 
inflated  rhetoric,  the  student  unrest,  the 
Johnson  style,  and  the  so-called  credibil- 
ity gap. 

It  did  not  occur  to  Mr.  Nixon  that  the 
policy  itself  was  deeply  unsound,  ex- 
traneous to  American  Interests,  and  of- 
fensive to  American  values.  The  result 
was  a  change  in  tactics  but  not  In  goals. 
The  policy  has  been  repackaged;  new, 
improved  methods  of  salesmanship  have 
been  adopted;  an  optimistic  new  vocab- 
ulary has  been  Introduced,  full  of  bright 
promises  of  "peace  with  honor."  Hopes 
have  been  buoyed  by  the  return  of  pcfft 
of  our  troops:  people  everywhere  are  say- 


ing that  Vietnam  Is  no  longer  an  issue. 
Or  at  least  they  were  saying  that  until 
yesterday. 

But  the  war  goes  on.  American  com- 
bat strength  in  South  Vietnam  has  been 
reduced,  but  the  war  Itself  is  spreading 
beyond  the  borders  of  Vietnam  and  has 
become  an  Indochina  war.  Nor  is  there 
any  end  in  sight.  The  administration 
has  consistently  refused  to  say — and  per- 
haps does  not  even  know — when  if  ever 
the  American  Involvement  will  be 
brought  to  an  end.  Our  withdrawal  is 
said  to  be  "irreversible."  but  the  Presi- 
dent continues  to  warn  of  "strong  and  ef- 
fective measures"  if  the  enemy  takes 
mUitary  advantage  of  It.  Such  as  a  meas- 
ure, as  the  Senate  well  knows,  was 
dramatically  annoimced  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  last  night.  How  a  process  of 
irreversible  withdrawal  can  be  recon- 
cDed  with  these  "strong  and  effective 
measures"  is  not  explained:  nor  is  it  ex- 
plained what  possible  reason  we  might 
have  for  supposing  that  the  enemy  will 
not  "take  advantage"  of  our  with- 
drawals. 

The  Nixon  administration  has  led  us 
into  a  fundamental  contradiction 
through  Its  temporizing  policy  of  scaled- 
down  but  indefinite  warfare.  The  John- 
son policy  at  least  moved  in  one  direc- 
tion: an  extravagant  objective  was 
matched  by  extravagant  means.  Mr.  Nix- 
on has  moderated  the  means  but  retained 
the  objective.  The  result  is  a  masterpiece 
of  Incongruity,  a  design  well  conceived 
for  futility  and  failure. 

Sooner  or  later  we  are  going  to  have  to 
make  a  choice,  matching  our  methods  to 
our  goals.  If  we  continue  to  pursue  the 
same  extravagant  objective  in  South 
Vietnam,  the  American  military  occupa- 
tion of  that  coimtry  will  have  to  be  ex- 
tended indefinitely.  The  alternative  Is 
to  change  the  objective,  to  alter  the  pol- 
icy. The  latter,  as  I  shall  try  once  again 
to  show,  is  the  course  of  realism.  Once 
we  have  chosen  that  course,  once  we  have 
bitten  the  bullet  of  acknowledging  past 
error,  the  means  of  extricating  oiirselves 
will  pose  no  insuperable  problems.  Once 
we  admit  that  this  war  is  not  now  and 
never  has  been  essential  to  American 
security,  there  should  be  no  great  diffi- 
culty about  ending  It.  Until  we  do  admit 
It.  the  war  will  go  on. 

X.  a  was  not  in  otrm  intkust 
It  is  no  easy  thing  to  admit  an  error 
but,  as  events  have  shown  the  scale  and 
consequences  of  our  mistaken  venture  In 
Vietnam,  more  and  more  Americans  have 
been  coming  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  bet- 
ter to  acknowledge  a  mistake  than  to  per- 
petuate it.  Even  for  those  not  directly  in- 
volved, a  good  deal  of  maturity  Is  re- 
quired for  facing  up  to  a  mistaken  course 
of  action.  For  statesmen  and  soldiers 
who  have  had  personal  involvement  with 
the  war  in  Vietnam,  a  high  degree  of 
fortitude  and  Integrity  Is  required.  None- 
theless, an  increasing  number  of  men 
who  fought  this  war  have  found  It  neces- 
sary to  express  their  doubts  about  its 
Justification.  Late  last  year,  for  example, 
a  former  Air  Cavalry  captain  who  lost 
his  right  arm  and  both  legs  when  he 
picked  up  a  live  greiuule  at  Khe  Sanh. 
summed  up  his  own  personal  distress  in 
these  words: 
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To  tb«  d*TafiUUn«  payebologlcal  effect  of 
getting  mAlmed.  parklywd,  or  in  som«  wmy 
unable  to  reenter  American  life  ••  fou  left 
It.  is  tb«  Mlded  paychologlc&l  weight  tta«t 
It  may  not  have  been  worth  It:  that  the 
w.tr  may  have  been  a  cruel  hoax,  an  Ameri- 
can tragedy  that  left  a  small  minority  of 
young  American  male*  holding  the  bag. 

Distasteful  thouch  It  is.  we  must  re- 
view the  reasons  for  our  Initial  involve- 
ment in  Vietnam.  This  Is  tMt  just  a  case 
of  confession  belns  good  for  the  soul. 
We  need  to  understand  the  past  so  that 
we  can  act  more  wisely  in  the  future.  A 
clear  comprehension  of  past  mistakes  is 
the  only  reliable  insurance  against  re- 
peating them.  I  do  not  agree,  therefore, 
with  President  Nixon's  assertion  in  his 
speech  of  May  14.  1969.  that  the  "urgent 
question"  is  "not  whether  we  should  have 
entered  on  this  course,  but  what  is  re- 
quired of  us  today."  Ttie  two,  I  believe, 
are  connected:  In  order  to  determine 
"what  is  required  of  us  today,"  It  is  in- 
dispensable that  we  understand  why  we 
did  what  we  did  in  the  past,  and  whether 
we  should  have  done  It. 

If  indeed  the  decision  to  intervene 
with  an  American  army  in  1965  was  wise 
and  sound,  that  would  suggest  that  we 
now  should  continue  the  fight,  with 
whatever  force  may  be  necessary,  and 
for  whatever  time  may  be  required.  If. 
on  the  other  hand,  the  Intervention  of 
1965  was  the  result  of  faulty  Judgment, 
then  it  makes  no  sense  to  continue  the 
war  for  a  single  day  longer  than  Is  re- 
quired to  liquidate  it  in  a  decent  and 
orderly  way.  There  can  be  no  cure  with- 
out honest  diagnosis.  Tet.  the  admin- 
istration refuses  even  to  think  about 
past  decisions  in  a  critical  or  analytical 
way.  Instead.  It  clings  tenaciously  and 
defensively  to  the  discredited  old  argu- 
ments. The  result  is  Indecision  and  In- 
congruity. As  best  I  can  make  it  out — 
and  I  do  not  think  I  c^n  make  it  out 
with  any  real  clarity — the  administra- 
tion's position  seems  to  be  that  the  war 
Is  and  always  has  been  necessary  and 
justified,  but  that  political  considera- 
tions rule  out  a  greater  military  effort  to 
win  it,  while  they  cannot  bring  them- 
selves to  end  It  either  by  a  negotiated 
compromise  or  a  phased-out,  complete 
withdrawal. 

The  single  most  Important  source  of 
this  paralyzing  ambiguity  is  the  contin- 
uing prevalence  of  the  mjrth  so  implicit 
In  the  President's  remarks  last  evening — 
a  myth  oi  which  Mr.  Nixon  himself  was 
one  of  tbe  principal  perpetrators:  the 
notion  timt  communism  Is  a  single,  uni- 
fied, centrally  directed,  conspiratorial 
force  unalterably  committed  to  conquest 
of  the  world.  Though  often  denied,  the 
notion  keeps  taming  up.  Mr.  Rusk  used 
to  warn  of  the  danger  of  a  "world  cut 
in  two  by  Asian  communtom."  BCr.  Nixon 
referred  last  November  3  to  "those  great 
powers  who  hare  not  yet  abandoned  their 
goals  of  world  conquest."  and  he  pre- 
dicted that  American  withdrawal  from 
Vietnam  would  "spark  violence  wherever 
our  commitments  help  maintain  the 
peace— to  the  Middle  East,  tn  Berlin, 
eventually  even  tn  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere." The  President  did  not  say  how 
the  spark  would  8{>read.  but  the  expUt- 
natlon  at  why  he  thinks  it  would  is  Im- 
pUcit  in  his  words:  It  Is  the  old  nottan 


of  the  world  Communist  conspiracy,  nur- 
tured and  sustained  against  all  the  com- 
pelling evidence  which  shows  that,  ex- 
cept In  those  areas  such  as  Western 
Europe  where  the  Russians  bring  direct 
physical  power  to  bear,  world  commu- 
nism has  broken  down  into  its  national 
components,  to  such  a  degree  that  today 
communism  is  scarcely  more  united  a 
force  in  the  world  than  anticommunism. 
Mr.  President  (Mr.  Spong)  ,  in  the  case 
of  Vietnam,  it  belabors  the  obvious — at 
least  it  would  if  the  obvious  were  not 
imder  such  steady  challenge — to  assert 
once  again  that  the  real  force  behind  the 
long  internal  struggle  Is  not  ideology  but 
Vietnamese  nationalism.  In  his  recent 
book  on  President  Johnson's  decision  to 
end  the  escalation  and  Initiate  peace  ne- 
gotiations, Mr.  Townsend  Hoopes,  the 
former  Under  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force, 
analyzed  the  war  as  follows: 

North  Vietnam  waa  fighting  primarily  to 
achieve  an  unfulfilled  national  purpose. 
While  It  was,  to  be  sure,  fully  aware  of  the 
Impltcatlona  for  the  wider  appllcaUon  of  the 
Mao-Ho-Olap  Insurgency  doctrine.  It  waa 
fighting  not  an  abstractly  Ideological  war, 
but  a  very  particular  war — In  a  particular 
place,  characterised  by  a  particular  kind 
of  terrain  and  weather,  peopled  by  a  particu- 
lar breed  of  men  and,  above  all,  conditioned 
by  a  particular  history.  What  really  drove 
Ho's  sacrificial  legions  was  not  the  dream  of 
world  conquest,  nor  even  the  notion  of  gen- 
erating a  new  momentum  for  CommunUrt 
advance  and  triumph  throughout  Asia.  What 
motivated  Hanoi  and  enabled  Its  leadership 
to  hold  19  million  primitive  people  to  endless 
stniggle  and  sacrifice  against  odds  that  were 
statlsUcally  ludicrous  was  the  goal  of  na- 
tional Independence. 

If  our  hands  were  cleared  of  the  bur- 
den and  our  minds  cleared  of  the  Com- 
munist monolith  obsession,  we  would 
perceive  readily  that  the  small  country 
of  North  Vietnam,  with  which  we  have 
been  at  war  for  the  last  5  years.  Is  an 
authentically  Independent  country,  pur- 
suing its  own  national  objectives.  These 
are  the  expulsion  of  foreign  influence, 
the  reunification  of  Vietnam  and.  quite 
probably,  the  establishment  of  their  own 
dominant  Infiuence  in  all  of  former 
French  Indochina.  Though  disagreeable 
to  the  United  States  and  hardly  benevo- 
lent, these  designs  are  by  no  means  to 
be  codfuaed  with  a  conspiracy  for  the 
conquest  of  Asia.  North  Vietnamese  am- 
bitions aire  far  less  ideological,  and  much 
too  restricted  by  the  power  limitations  of 
a  small,  undeveloped  eotmtry  to  possi- 
bly be  a  serious  threat  to  the  United 
States,  or  even  to  those  Southeast  Asian 
coimtrles  which  have  any  real  measure 
of  poUtical  coherence  and  support  from 
their  own  populations. 

Some  Americans  argue  that  we  must 
stay  in  South  Vietnam  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  population  from  falling  under 
the  yoke  of  a  Communist  dictatorship. 
Whatever  altruism  that  idea  may  have 
in  the  abstract,  it  has  UtUe  merit  in  ac- 
tuality. For  most  of  the  people  of  South- 
east Asia— certainly  for  the  Vietnam- 
ese— there  is  no  available  democratic  al- 
ternative. The  choice  lies  between  the 
harsh  but  relatively  elBclent  aiMl  pur- 
poseful Communist  dictatorship  of  the 
North  and  the  equally  harsh  but  corrupt 
and  inoompetent  non-Communist  dic- 
tatorship of  the  South. 


Ideology  In  any  case  Is  of  little  con- 
sequence to  poor  and  imderdeveloped  so- 
cieties. Tlielr  requirements  are  more 
basic :  they  need  governments  which  will 
refrain  from  robbing  and  plimdering 
them,  which  will  permit  them  the  use 
and  benefit  of  the  land  on  which  they 
live,  and  perhaps  give  them  some  assist- 
ance in  cultivating  it:  which  will  pro- 
vide basic  medical  services  to  protect 
them  from  common  diseases:  and  which 
will  provide  at  least  elementary  educa- 
tion for  their  children.  Perhaps  the  time 
will  come  when  political  philosophy  will 
acquire  some  importance  for  the  vil- 
lagers of  Vietnam,  Laos,  and  Cambodia. 
In  the  meantime,  nothing  could  be  fur- 
ther from  their  needs  than  those  warring 
political  Ideologies  which  agitate  the 
minds  of  statesmen  in  Washington,  Mos- 
cow, and  Peking. 

To  suppose  in  any  case  that  the  re- 
gime we  are  defending  in  South  Vietnam 
has  any  knowledge  of,  interest  in,  or 
commitment  to,  democratic  freedoms  re- 
quires a  greater  capacity  for  self-delu- 
sion than  is  to  be  found  among  any  but 
that  dwindling  band  of  old-school  cold 
warriors  whose  demeaning  definition  of 
a  democratic  government  is  any  regime, 
however  decadent,  which  preaches  un- 
dying hostility  to  communism. 

Another  superficially  compelling  ra- 
tionalization for  our  continued  partici- 
pation In  this  war,  in  which  we  have  no 
vital  Interest  of  our  own,  Is  the  threat  of 
a  massacre  in  South  Vietnam  If  we 
should  leave.  Raising  this  specter  in  his 
speech  of  November  3.  Mr.  Nixon  warned 
that  our  "precipitate  withdrawal  would 
inevitably  allow  the  Communists  to  re- 
peat the  massacres  which  followed  their 
takeover  in  the  North  15  years  before." 

Last  evening,  I  must  add,  the  Presl- 
Ident.  once  again,  raised  the  same  out- 
moded specter  in  his  address.  Even  If  It 
were  as  certain  as  the  President  takes  It 
to  be  that  a  victorious  Vletcong  would 
murder  large  numbers  of  South  Viet- 
namese civilians,  it  is  not  a  rational  pol- 
icy to  hold  off  this  calamity  by  perpetu- 
ating the  killing  of  both  Vietnamese  and 
Americans  in  this  endless  war.  Even  if 
the  Communists  were  to  do  everything 
that  Mr.  Nixon  fears,  it  is  doubtful  that 
they  could  match  the  daily,  continuing 
bloodbath  of  the  war  Itself. 

For  this  has  become  a  war  of  indis- 
criminate killing  on  both  sides.  Unable 
to  distinguish  between  soldiers  and  civil- 
ians, as  likely  to  have  a  grenade  thrown 
at  him  by  a  woman  or  chQd  as  by  an 
Identifiable  soldier,  the  American  OI  has 
learned  to  shoot  first  and  ask  questions 
later.  He  is  doing  no  more  than  any  of  us 
would  do  imder  the  circumstances— but 
he  is  doing  it. 

This  war  in  which  the  enemy  Is  indis- 
tinguishable from  the  people  is  the  real 
bloodbath  in  Vietnam.  To  continue  it  so 
as  to  prevent  possible  Communist  re- 
prisals after  the  war  is  to  rely  on  the 
same  perverse  logic  as  that  contained  in 
the  now  famous  words  of  the  American 
major  who  said  after  the  Tet  offenslTe 
In  1968:  "We  had  to  destroy  Ben  Tre 
in  order  to  save  it." 

If  once  we  made  the  decision  that  we 
were  going  to  withdraw  from  Vietnam — 
finally  and  eompietely- it  should  be  pos- 
sible to  have  cuarentess  for  the  Itvff 
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of  South  Vietnamese  civilians  Included 
among  the  provisions  of  a  negotiated 
settlement.  The  North  Vietnamese — for 
what  it  is  worth — insist  that  they  have 
no  Intention  of  perpetuating  a  peace- 
time massacre.  They  say  that  they  are 
prepared  to  live  and  even  cooperate  with 
anyone  who  favors  the  '•independence, 
peace,  and  neutrality"  of  South  Viet- 
nam. 

If  in  the  end  we  should  withdraw 
without  a  formal  peace  settlement,  it 
would  be  a  matter  of  honor  to  provide 
asylum  for  those  South  Vietnamese  who 
might  be  unwilling  to  trust  their  fate 
to  Commimist  promises.  If  it  came  to 
that,  it  would  be  far  better  to  open  our 
ov^n  gates  to  those  who  felt  themselves 
endangered  than  to  keep  on  sending 
Americans  to  die  for  them  in  their  own 
land.  As  for  the  Saigon  generals,  there 
should  be  ample  facilities  for  them  on 
the  French  Riviera. 

On  all  counts,  the  evidence  Is  over- 
whelming that  this  war  is  not  neces- 
sary, that.  Indeed,  its  continuation  Is 
Immensely  detrimental  both  to  our  own 
interests  and  to  those  of  the  peoples 
Involved.  We  keep  flghiing  in  Vietnam 
because  we  are  not  yet  willing  to  ac- 
knowledge that  we  should  never  have 
gone  there  In  the  first  place.  The  result 
is  a  policy  of  pure  (..ontradiction :  torn 
between  its  stubborn  adherence  to  the 
war  and  Its  political  need  to  get  out  of 
it,  the  Nixon  administration  has  de- 
vised a  policy  with  no  chance  of  win- 
ning the  war,  little  chance  of  ending  it. 
and  every  chance  of  p>erpetuating  it  into 
the  indefinite  future — the  policy  called 
Vietnamlzatlon. 

n.    VIETNAMtZATION 

The  official  logic  of  Vietnamlzatlon  is 
that,  by  some  miraculous  means,  we  are 
going  to  strengthen  our  bargaining  hand 
by  weakening  our  military  effort.  It  is  in- 
deed a  unique  strategy,  quite  probably 
imprecedented  in  the  history  of  warfare: 
bringing  pressure  to  bear  on  the  enemy 
by  withdrawing  from  the  battlefield.  As 
the  President  explained  it  in  his  press 
conference  of  December  8,  1969,  grad- 
ual American  withdrawal  is  supposed  to 
Induce  Hanoi  to  negotiate  on  our  terms 
because,  as  he  put  it,  "Once  we  are  out 
and  the  South  Vietnamese  are  there, 
they  will  have  a  much  harder  individual 
to  negotiate  with  •  •  •" 

If  the  President  was  speaking  of  Mr. 
Thleu's  attitude  toward  negotiations, 
there  can  be  no  argument:  He  is  much 
harder.  But  the  President  neglected  to 
mention  chat  it  is  not  the  political 
toughness  of  the  South  Vietnamese  that 
Is  going  to  count  if  American  forces  are 
withdrawn  but  their  military  toughness, 
and  in  that  department — despite  the  op- 
timism expressed  by  the  President  in  his 
speech  of  April  20 — they  are  hardly  a 
match  for  their  Communist  adversaries. 
That,  let  it  nsver  be  forgotten,  is  why  we 
went  there  with  half  a  million  American 
troops  in  the  first  place. 

Novel  as  it  may  be,  Vietnamlzatlon  is 
a  dangerous  and  unsound  policy,  more 
likely  to  lead  to  that  "defeat  and  hu- 
miliation" which  President  Nixon  so 
rightly  deplores  than  to  anything  re- 
sembling an  "honorable"  peace.  What  it 
comes  down  to  in  plain  commonsense 


terms  Is  that,  when  you  reduce  your 
strength,  you  reduce  your  bargaining 
power.  Thus  far,  our  withdrawals  have 
not  been  sufficient  to  make  a  major  dif- 
ference in  the  military  balance.  But,  by 
the  spring  of  1971,  when  American  forces 
are  scheduled  to  be  reduced  to  around 
265,000  men,  the  military  balance  will  be 
significantly  altered — unless  the  ARVN 
shows  a  far  greater  capacity  of  improving 
its  effectiveness  than  we  have  any  reason 
now  to  expect.  What,  then,  if  the  Com- 
munists undertake  a  massive  offensive 
aimed  at  winning  the  war  outright? 
Would  we  reescalate  the  war,  taking 
those  "strong  and  effective  measures" 
of  which  President  Nixon  has  repeat- 
edly warned,  or  would  we  accept  the 
defeat? 

Neither  American  military  personnel  in 
Vietnam  nor  the  South  Vietnamese 
themselves  are  sanguine  about  the  pros- 
pects of  Vietnamization.  According  to 
staff  members  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  who  went  on  a  study 
trip  to  Vietnam  in  December  1969, 
American  military  officers  have  very  little 
to  say  about  the  prospect  for  South  Viet- 
naunese  military  self  sufficiency,  and  when 
they  do  talk  about  it,  it  is  in  the  time 
span  of  2  to  4  years.  President  Thieu 
said  recently  that  the  withdrawal  of 
American  ground  combat  forces  by  the 
end  of  1970  was  an  "impossible  goal" 
and  that,  instead,  "it  will  take  many 
years"  to  remove  these  forces.  President 
Nixon  said  nothing  in  his  speech  of  April 
20  to  Indicate  a  different  assessment  on 
his  part. 

Congress  is  as  much  in  the  dark  as 
everybody  else  about  the  timetable  for 
Vietnamization.  Even  in  closed  session  of 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
the  Secretaries  of  States  and  Defense 
have  consistently  declined  to  Indicate 
how  long  the  process  is  expected  to  take 
and  how  many  Americans  might  remain 
in  South  Vietnam  for  the  indefinite  fu- 
ture. It  Is  well  to  remember  that  there 
are  still  50.000  American  soldiers  in 
Korea.  17  years  after  the  end  of  the 
Korean  War,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
Republic  of  Korea  has  a  large  and  effec- 
tive army  of  its  own,  a  defensible  fron- 
tier, and  freedom  from  Internal  subver- 
sion. How  many  Americans  may  be  re- 
quired to  sustain  the  Saigon  regime, 
which  has  none  of  the  assets  of  South 
Korea?  The  administration  steadfastly 
refuses  to  divulge  the  answer.  That,  I 
think,  is  because  it  has  no  answer. 

in.   AN    INOOCHIMA   WAB 

Even  If  It  worked,  Vietnamization 
would  be  a  futile  policy,  because  it  no 
longer  covers  the  situation  in  Southeast 
Asia.  "I  feel,"  the  late  Vietnam  expert 
Bernard  Fall  once  remarked,  "like  it  is 
1913,  and  I  am  an  expert  on  Serbia  who 
is  about  to  be  outstripped  by  events."  The 
import  of  Fall's  apprehension  was  that 
Vietnam  might  one  day  be  consumed  in 
a  far  wider  confilct  just  as  the  Serbian 
controversy  was  consumed  and  then  for- 
gotten in  the  fiames  of  World  War  I.  One 
hopes  It  will  never  come  to  that,  but  the 
spread  of  hostilities  to  Laos  and  Cam- 
bodia has  already  made  it  obsolete  to 
speak  of  a  Vietnamese  war.  In  fact,  with 
or  without  official  recognition,  we  are 
now  quite  busily  engaged  in  what  Fall 


had  the  prescience  several  years  ago  to 
perceive  as  a  "second  Indochina  war,"  a 
sequel  to  the  struggle  between  the  Viet- 
mlnh  and  the  French  for  domination  of 
the  entire  Indochlnese  peninsula. 

Increasingly  the  North  Vietnamese 
and  even  the  Chinese  are  referring  to  the 
conflicts  in  Vietnam,  Laos,  and  Cambodia 
as  a  single  "struggle  for  Indochina."  As 
Mr.  Stanley  Karnow,  one  of  the  most 
perceptive  journalists  reporting  from  In- 
dochina, commented  recently: 

The  Communists  are  making  it  clear  that 
they  are  prepared  to  expand  the  war  over  the 
artificial  boundaries  that  separate  the  Indo- 
Chinese  states,  and  there  Is  no  reason  to 
doubt  their  intentions. 

There  is  hope  as  well  as  menace  in 
this  new  situation,  depending  upon  how 
the  Nixon  administration  responds  to  it. 
If  it  follows  the  counsel  of  some  of  its 
military  and  civilian  advisers  in  Vietnam 
and  expands  American  military  activities 
in  Laos  and  Cambodia,  then  a  predict- 
able spiral  of  challenge  and  response  will 
soon  put  an  end  both  to  Vietnamization 
and  deescalation  of  the  war.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  Mr.  Nixon  and  his  advisers 
see  what  Bernard  Fall  perceived  long 
ago,  that  there  can  be  no  solution  to 
Vietnam  except  in  the  context  of  a  gen- 
eral solution  to  Indochina,  they  might 
then  revise  their  entire  strategy  and  put 
us  for  the  first  time  on  a  sensible  course 
toward  peace. 

Stalemated  by  superior  American  fire- 
power in  Vietnam,  the  Communists  ap- 
pear to  have  embarked  upon  a  general 
Indochlnese  strategy  aimed  at  surround- 
ing and  isolating  the  American  position 
in  South  Vietnam. 

In  Laos,  despite  a  momentary  abate- 
ment of  hostilities,  the  military  strength 
of  the  American-supported  army  of  Meo 
tribesmen  appears  to  be  slowly  deteri- 
orating. Although  the  Communists  have 
made  no  thrust  toward  the  administra- 
tive capital  of  Vientiane,  their  dominance 
over  northeastern  Laos  is  virtually  un- 
challenged except  by  continuing  Ameri- 
can air  attacks.  These  air  strikes,  ac- 
cording to  reports,  are  being  conducted 
round  the  clock,  amoimting  to  an  esti- 
mated 18,000  sorties  a  month.  Meanwhile, 
despite  fearful  harassment  from  the  air, 
the  North  Vietnamese  continue  to  move 
supplies  across  the  Plain  of  Jars  toward 
the  few  remaining  anti-Commimist 
strongholds  in  northeastern  Laos. 

As  an  American  diplomat  recently  ex- 
plained to  a  diligent  reporter: 

The  Important  thing  is  that  the  clandes- 
tine army  is  being  destroyed  and  the  US. 
bombing  cannot  stop  It.  This  happens  every 
day,  In  little  skirmishes  you  never  hear  about. 
When  Long  Tleng  finally  crumbles,  the  Com- 
munists will  have  consolidated  their  own  on 
northeast  Laos.  American  bombing  can  make 
life  hell  for  them,  but  it  cannot  stop  them. 
Laos,  In  Its  tjrplcally  leisurely  way.  Is  going 
down  the  drain. 

In  truth,  our  position  in  Laos  borders 
on  helplessness.  Secretary  of  State 
Rogers  all  but  confessed  as  much  in  a 
television  statement  on  March  17.  "We 
hope,"  he  said,  "that  what  they  are  up  to 
is  to  make  their  negotiating  position  a 
httle  stronger.  We  hope  that  they  do  not 
intend  to  overrun  Laos." 

Whatever  the.preclse  Communist  ob- 
jective in  Laos,  it  is  already  havmg  the 
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effect  of  undermining  the  foundations  of 
the  Nixon  Vietnamization  policy.  In  a 
military  sense,  it  raises  the  long-term 
prospect  of  locking  American  forces  into 
a  beleaguered  South  Vietnamese  enclave, 
while  North  Vietnam  establishes  its 
hegemony  over  the  rest  of  Indochina. 

Aside  from  continuing  our  indecisive 
bombing  campaign  In  Laos  and  hoping 
for  the  best,  the  administration  has  two 
equally  distasteful  alternatives.  It  can 
simply  give  up  any  further  hope  for  sal- 
vaging Laos  and  thereby  see  its  Viet- 
namization strategy  undermined  by  in- 
direction: or  it  can  send  American 
ground  forces,  or  a  greatly  increased 
number  of  Thais,  into  the  Laotian  war 
thereby  abandoning  the  Vietnamization 
strategy  and  reverting  to  escalation.  In 
the  latter  event,  there  is  n* telling  where 
the  escalation  would  stop.  In  a  phrase 
reminiscent  of  the  days  before  their 
"volunteers"  swarmed  into  Korea  in  1950. 
the  Chinese  have  already  responded  to 
the  entry  of  Thai  forces  into  Laos  with 
the  warning  that  they  "will  not  sit  idly 
by." 

The  situation  is  hardly  more  promising 
in  Cambodia:  it  may  indeed  be  worse. 
With  more  bravado  than  wisdom,  the 
new  regime  of  General  Lon  Nol  has  un- 
dertaken to  drive  the  North  Vietnamese 
and  Vietcong  forces  out  of  the  border- 
lands of  Cambodia.  The  trouble  is  that 
the  weak  Cambodian  Army  is  in  no  posi- 
tion to  do  it  unless  it  receives  a  massive 
Injection  of  American  arms,  and  that,  in 
fact,  is  exactly  what  appears  to  be  in  the 
offing. 

With  indeterminate  but  unmistakable 
American  support — support,  incidentally, 
that  was  revealed  more  fully  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  last  evening — South  Viet- 
namese troops  have  been  striking  at 
North  Vietnamese  and  Vietcong  units  in- 
side Cambodia.  The  Communists  in  turn 
have  called  on  the  Cambodian  people  to 
overthrow  their  new  government  and  are 
using  their  forces  within  Cambodia  to 
weaken  the  new  regime.  The  Phnom  Penh 
regime,  for  its  part,  is  showing  Itself 
impotent  against  the  Vietcong.  while  its 
troops,  with  or  without  official  approval, 
have  committed  atrocious  mass  murders 
of  Vietnamese  civilians  living  in  Cam- 
bodia. 

It  has  long  been  the  desire  of  American 
and  South  Vietnamese  military  officials 
to  attack  the  Communist  sanctuaries  in 
Cambodia.  From  a  purely  military  stand- 
point this  is  understandable,  but  the  po- 
litical implications  are  ominous.  They 
raise  the  possibility  of  escalation  in  still 
another  direction,  under  circumstances 
the  Thleu  government  must  surely  wel- 
come as  a  golden  opportunity  to  put 
an  end  to  American  troop  withdrawals 
by  plunging  the  United  States  Into  a 
wider,  Indochinese  war. 

Mr.  Nixon  and  his  advisers  may  feel 
tempted  to  come  to  the  support  of  the 
anti-CoQunimist  but  relatively  powerless 
new  regime  In  Phnom  Penh.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  administration  must 
surely  recognize  the  risks  involved  in  an 
expansion  of  the  war  into  Cambodia. 
The  Vietcong  and  North  Vietnamese 
have  already  turned  that  formerly  neu- 
tral coxuitry  Into  a  battleground,  and 
done  so  with  the  blessing  of  the  ousted 
Prince  Sihanouk,  who  has  cloaked  the 


Communists  with  legitimacy  by  creating 
a  government  in  exile  and  by  calling  for 
a  national  liberation  army  to  fight 
"with  other  antl-imperlalist  peoples 
forces  of  fraternal  countries." 

It  escapes  my  understanding  how,  un- 
der these  altered  circumstances,  the  ad- 
ministration still  fails  to  recognize  that 
it  is  involving  Itself  in  an  Indochina  war 
which  can  only  be  resolved  by  an  Indo- 
china strateg>-.  To  continue  relying  on 
Vietnamization  under  these  circum- 
stances is  comparable,  in  Bernard  Fall's 
World  War  I  analogy,  to  throwing  re- 
sources into  Serbia  long  after  the 
Western  Front  had  exploded.  The  Com- 
munists have  made  it  abundantly  clear 
that  they  are  not  going  to  allow  us  to 
press  our  military  advantage  in  Viet- 
nam without  circumventing  it  by  ex- 
ploiting the  power  vacuums  In  Laos  and 
Cambodia.  Even  more  to  the  point,  they 
have  made  it  abundantly  clear  that,  al- 
though they  cannot  expel  us  from  Indo- 
china, they  are  able  and  determined  to 
thwart  the  policy  of  Vietnamization.  The 
premise  of  that  policy  is  that  American 
intervention  can  be  reduced  to  a  level  at 
which  it  may  be  sustained  indefinitely 
without  undue  political  disruption  at 
home.  That  premise  has  been  discredited 
by  events  in  Laos  and  Cambodia,  if  not 
indeed  by  conditions  in  Vietnam  as  well. 
We  are  going  to  have  to  plunge  into 
Indochina  all  the  way  and  face  the  enor- 
mous consequences  at  home  and  abroad, 
or  we  are  going  to  have  to  get  out. 

IV.    TH«    WAT    OUT 

The  obvious  and  desirable  way  out  is 
through  a  negotiated  political  settlement. 
President  Nixon,  however,  appears  to 
have  given  up  on  the  Paris  negotiations. 
Insisting  that  the  only  alternative  to 
Vietnamization  is  "Immediate  preclpit:  te 
withdrawal."  The  North  Vietnamese 
Government,  he  told  Congress  in  his  re- 
port of  February  18,  "has  adamantly 
refused  even  to  discuss  our  proposals" 
and.  further,  "has  insisted  that  we  must 
unconditionally  and  totally  accept  its  de- 
mands for  unilateral  U.S.  withdrawal  and 
for  the  removal  of  the  leaders  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  South  Vietnam."  He  repeated 
this  in  scarcely  altered  words  on  April  20. 

Reports  by  numerous  unofficial  and 
foreign  observers  suggest  that  the  Pres- 
ident's reading  of  the  North  Vietnamese 
position  is  inaccurate.  Reputable  Individ- 
uals who  have  met  with  North  Vietnam- 
ese officials  both  In  Hanoi  and  in  Paris 
assert  that  they  do  not  insist  on  a  com- 
plete American  withdrawal  prior  to  the 
conclusion  of  a  settlement,  nor  do  they 
demand  a  Vietcong  takeover  of  South 
Vietnam.  What  they  do  Insist  upon,  ac- 
cording to  these  observers.  Is  an  Ameri- 
can commitment  to  a  definite  schedule 
for  complete  withdrawal  of  American 
forces  and  a  transitional  coalition  regime 
to  rule  in  Saigon  until  such  time  as  a 
permanent  government  can  be  consti- 
tuted. What  the  North  Vietiuimese  and 
Vietcong  are  not  able  ko  accept  are  the 
following:  an  indefinite  American  pres- 
ence: the  continuation  of  the  present 
South  Vietnamese  constitution — known 
to  them  as  the  "Johnson  constitution" — 
which  prohibits  Communists  from  any 
participation  in  the  government:  and 
control  of  the  election  procedure  for  a 


permanent  government  by  the  present 
Saigon  regime. 

Aside  from  the  continued  presence  of 
Amercian  forces  In  Indochina,  the  cru- 
cial question  Is  quite  simple:  Who  is 
going  to  rule  South  Vietnam?  That  Is 
what  the  war  is  all  about. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  Unless  the  United  States 
Is  willing  to  negotiate  and  perhaps  com- 
promise on  this  issue,  can  there  be  any 
successful  negotiations? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Of  course  not;  and 
President  Nixon's  constant  repetition  of 
the  unwilUngness  of  the  other  side  to 
negotiate,  like  the  similar  refrain  of  his 
predecessor,  never  acknowledged  that  as 
long  as  we  remain  committed  to  the  per- 
petuation of  the  Saigon  regime  there  is 
nothing  for  the  other  side  to  negotiate 
at>out. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  recently  read  an  article 
by  the  noted  writer,  Theodore  White,  in 
which  he  chai-acterizes  his  position  as  of- 
fering nothing  but  humilating  defeat. 
Indeed,  he  expressed  the  view  that  nei- 
ther side  offered  the  other  side  in  the 
Paris  conference  anything  but  humiliat- 
ing defeat. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  concur.  As  long  as 
both  sides  hold  to  that  position,  ob- 
viously there  is  no  hope  for  a  negotiated 
settlement.  It  is  not  the  obstinacy  of  the 
other  side  alone  that  has  prevented  a 
settlement:  it  is  the  fact  that  our  terms, 
as  well  as  theirs,  call  for  what  is  tan- 
tamount to  surrender.  As  long  as  this 
position  continues,  there  will  be  no 
progress  rt  the  negotiating  table. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  know  the  able  Senator 
wishes,  and  I  am  sure  the  senior  Senator 
from  Tennessee  wishes,  to  proceed  with 
the  greatest  of  caution  in  this  tragic  and 
critical  day.  Even  In  that  spirit  I  wonder 
if  it  would  be  in  order  to  ask  the  able 
Senator  if  the  actions  now  imder  way  in 
Cambodia  and  the  President's  statement 
with  respect  thereto  do  not  in  fact  spe- 
cifically Involve  a  widening  of  the  com- 
mitment of  the  United  States  in  South- 
east Asia  to  the  point  of  committing  us 
to  support  the  lone  No.  1  government  in 
Cambodia. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  This,  as  the  Senator 
well  knows.  Is  the  grave  danger.  The 
President  last  night,  for  the  first  time, 
announced  his  decision  to  furnish  the 
Cambodian  Government  with  substantial 
quantities  of  arms,  in  response  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  new  regime. 

We  know  from  our  experience  in  Viet- 
nam that  once  we  imdertake  to  supply 
arms  to  a  foreign  government,  the  pres- 
sure immediately  begin  to  build  for 
larger  and  larger  quantities  of  arms,  and 
for  more  and  more  sophisticated  arms. 
Then  comes  the  need  to  send  In  Instruc- 
tors In  the  use  of  these  arms,  thus  com- 
mitting American  personnel.  Then  comes 
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the  call  for  American  troops  to  bolster 
an  army  we  are  assisting  through  advice, 
instruction,  and  the  gift  of  arms.  The 
.same  progression  of  events  looms  before 
us  as  took  us  Into  the  bottomless  bog 
in  South  Vietnam. 

With  that  bitter  experience  immedi- 
ately behind  us.  I  Uiink  it  is  a  serious 
error  to  assume  a  new  set  of  obligations 
to  the  government  in  Phnom  Penh  to 
wliich  we  owe  nothing — no  treaty,  no 
promise,  no  commitment — until  last 
night,  I  think  tliis  is  a  course  fraught 
with  peril. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  GORE.  An  Invasion  of  a  small 
countiy.  for  whatever  purpose,  creates 
not  only  great  political  problems  for  the 
United  States,  both  domestically  and 
throughout  the  world,  but  also,  specifi- 
cally in  this  case,  our  action  taken 
without  treaty  obligations,  and  as  the 
Senator  has  stated,  without  authoriza- 
tion by  Congress,  creates  a  pattern  which 
looks  apprehensively  like  the  Vietnam 
pattern.  Indeed,  is  this  not  Vietnam  all 
over  again? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  say  to  the  Senator  it 
could  easily  become  just  that.  The  first 
step  we  have  now  taken  in  Cambodia  is 
very  much  like  the  first  step  we  took  In 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 
Mr,  CHURCH.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GORE.  The  Senator  listed  a  few 
moments  ago  the  chronology  of  the  esca- 
lation of  a  commitment.  I  think  the  Sen- 
ator omitted  the  last  one.  which  is  to 
continue  and  maintain  U.S.  military 
forces  and  economic  aid  to  whatever  ex- 
tent necessary  to  maintain  in  power 
those  leaders  which  we  find  agreeable. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  That  certainly  has  been 
the  course  we  have  followed  in  Vietnam. 
I  would  hope  It  is  not  duplicated  in 
Cambodia. 

The  President  sought  to  reassuie  the 
coimtry  last  night  that  our  military 
strikes  into  Cambodia  are  meant  to  be 
temporary  In  nature;  that  the  objectives 
are.  first,  to  seize  the  caches  of  weapons 
and  supplies  that  the  Vietcong  and  the 
North  Vietnamese  have  located  along  the 
borderlands  of  Cambodia  and.  second,  to 
eliminate  their  forward  bases  in  the  area. 
After  which,  the  President  said,  the  U.S. 
forces  and  the  South  Vietnamese  forces 
would  withdraw. 

If  this  is  really  going  to  be  a  temporary 
military  ploy,  then  the  best  we  can  hope 
from  it  is  a  temporary  result;  for  surely, 
after  we  have  withdrawn,  if  5  years  of 
bitter  experience  in  Vietnam  mean  any- 
thing at  all.  It  foUows  that  the  enemy 
will  return  to  the  same  areas  and  reestab- 
lish the  same  kind  of  bases  all  over  agaia 
And  this  war,  which  is  t»ecoming  endless, 
which  is  now  the  longest  war  in  our  his- 
tory, and  one  of  the  costliest,  will  con- 
tinue. It  will  then  be  necessary,  based  on 
the  President's  logic  last  night,  to  return 
again  and  destroy  these  bases. 

So.  it  seems  to  me,  the  military  justi- 
fication for  this  move  Is  very  doubtful. 
Indeed,  unless  the  purpose  Is  to  occupy 
portions  of  Cambodia  and  remain  there, 
so  as  to  exclude  the  enemy  from  these 


borderlands  indefinitely,  then  the  most 
that  can  be  hoped  for  Is  the  temporary 
removal  of  the  bases  about  which  the 
President  complained. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Yes,  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  unhappy  experience 
which  the  senior  Senator  from  Teimes- 
see  has  observed  from  behind  the  closed 
doors  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  Is  not  very  reassuring.  I  re- 
call that  we  were  advised  that  a  "bloody- 
ing of  the  nose"— I  believe  that  phrase 
was  used— of  North  Vietnam  after  the 
so-called  Tonkin  incident  was  somehow 
going  to  save  American  lives.  I  recall 
how  we  were  going  to  bomb  North  Viet- 
nam to  the  conference  table,  though  the 
conference  did  not  actually  begin  until 
after  the  bombing  ceased.  Indeed,  I  re- 
call a  number  of  things,  so  many  that  it 
is  frustrating  and  depressing  in  this 

Mr.  CHURCH.  May  I  remind  the  Sen- 
ator of  an  observation  he  made  in  the 
committee  only  yesterday  which  I  re- 
garded as  pertinent  and  profound 

Mr.  GORE.  Anytime  someone  finds  an 
observation  of  mine  which  is  pertinent 
and  profoimd,  I  want  him  to  shout  it  to 
the  rooftop. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  will  now  proceed  to 
shout  it  to  the  rooftop. 

Mr.  GORE.  Be  sure  every  one  hears  it. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  distingiiished  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  turned  to  me  at  one 
point  of  the  proceedings  yesterday  be- 
hind the  closed  doors  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  smd  he  said. 

All  of  this  action  is  premised  upon  the 
need  to  eliminate  enemy  sanctuaries. 

He  said, 

Where  are  these  sanctuaries?  IX  today  they 
are  on  the  Cambodian  frontier,  tomorrow 
they  will  be  Just  behind  It,  Just  beyond  the 
furthermost  reach  of  the  American  military 
penetration.  Indeed,  the  enemy  sanctuary 
lies  in  all  of  Asia  behind  It. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  went  on 
to  observe: 

And  we  have  sanctuaries,  too.  What  Is 
Thailand,  but  our  sanctuary?  What  Is  the 
sea  around  the  peninsula  of  Indochina, 
totally  dominated  by  American  naval  forces;, 
but  our  sanctuary?  What  Is  the  air  above 
the  fighting  ground,  completely  controlled 
by  the  United  States,  but  a  form  of  sanctu- 
ary? 

Tlien  he  went  on  to  observe  that  If 
this  war  becomes  a  pursuit  of  sanc- 
tuaries, every  thrust  will  be  met  by  a 
counterthrust.  That  is  the  conclusion 
which  must  be  drawn  from  the  last  5 
years  of  experience,  and  the  effect  will 
be  a  spreading  war. 

Mr.  GORE.  It  sounds  even  more  pro- 
found when  it  is  repeated. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  presented  a  complete 
rebuttal  to  the  argiunent  made  by  the 
President  last  evening. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  was  in  the  committee, 
sitting  across  the  table,  once  again, 
listening  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Idaho  when  Secretary  McNamara 
expressed  the  view,  some  4  or  5  years 


ago,  that  the  American  boys  would  be 
home  for  Christmas.  Only  a  year  ago  I 
heard  Secretary  Laird,  in  response  to 
my  interrogation,  say.  "We  have  turned 
the  corner."  The  best  I  recall,  that  was 
about  the  fourth  time  that  I  heard  offi- 
cials of  the  executive  branch  in  high 
positions  of  high  authority  express  the 
view  that  we  had  turned  the  corner  in 
Southeast  Asia.  According  to  my  cal- 
culations, when  you  tuin  the  corner  the 
fourth  time,  you  start  all  over  again 
around  the  block. 

I  recall  that  just  a  few  months  ago — 
perhaps  about  a  year  ago — an  official  of 
the  administration  proclaimed  that  he 
couid  see  the  light  at  the  end  of  the 
tunnel. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  And  it  turned  out  to  be 
Cambodia. 

Mr.  GORE.  And  it  was  only  11  days 
ago  that  President  Nixon  himself  told 
the  American  people  that  he  could  say 
confidently  that  peace  was  in  sight. 

Can  it  possibly  be  that  this  major 
military  operation  was  not  in  prepara- 
tion 10  days  ago?  This  is  disturbing.  I 
do  not  know  when  the  decision  was  made. 

I  make  no  charges  about  it.  I  do  not 
know.  But  I  caimot  believe  that  a  major 
Invasion  of  a  coimtry  with  thousands  of 
troops  would  be  initiated  overnight. 
There  must  have  been  some  planning. 
There  must  have  been  some  logistic 
movement.  There  must  have  been  troop 
pieparation  and  positioning.  And.  yet, 

II  nights  ago  we  heard  a  speech  entirely 
different  from  the  one  l^t  evening.  Only 
last  Monday  Secretary  Rogers  was  be- 
fore the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee in  executive  session. 

I  do  not  wish  to  reveal  any  of  those 
proceedings,  but  I  can  say  that  nothing 
regarding  a  major  invasion  of  Cambodia 
was  whispered  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  No,  nor  indeed  even 
hinted  at.  That  is  how  the  Senate  was 
advised  of  the  extension  of  this  war  Into 
another  country  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  President,  aside  from  the  contin- 
ued presence  of  American  forces  in  In- 
dochina, the  crucial  question  is  quite 
simply:  Who  is  going  to  rule  South  Viet- 
nam? The  C)nly  feasible  basis  for  com- 
promising tnat  question  is  a  sharing  of 
power  between  the  warring  factions;  the 
appropriate  term,  so  much  out  of  favor. 
Is  a  coalition.  When  all  the  political 
manif'istos  and  diplomatic  terms  of  art 
are  set  aside,  the  conditions  for  peace  In 
South  Vietnam  are  clear:  Either  some 
form  of  coalition  is  going  to  be  formed, 
or  the  war  is  going  to  go  on  until  one 
side  or  the  other  prevails. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  proceed  for  an  additional 
15  minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  If  we  can  agree  to  these 
two  basic  conditions — ultimate,  total 
American  withdrawal  by  a  definite  date 
and  some  form  of  coalition — a  negotiated 
peace  is  probably  attainable.  My  own 
beUef ,  for  the  reasons  I  have  tried  to  speU 
out.  Is  that  a  settlement  along  these  lines 
is  consistent  with  our  Interests,  com- 
patible with  the  security  of  Southeast 
Asia,  and  quite  possibly  In  the  best  Inter- 
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ests  of  the  South  Vietnamese  people.  It  Is 
obviously  not  a  desirable  arrangement 
from  the  personal  standpoint  of  Mr. 
Tliieu  and  Mr.  Kj-.  but— lest  it  be  for- 
gotten— we  are  not  as  a  Nation  com- 
mitted to  those  two  gentlemen  or  to  the 
perpetuation  of  Uielr  political  careers. 

The  real  question  on  which  the  pros- 
pect for  a  negotiated  peace  turns  is  the 
attitude  of  President  Nixon  and  his  ad- 
visors. If  they  can  bring  themselves  to 
acknowledge  the  character  of  America's 
interests  in  Southeast  Asia,  the  realities 
of  an  Indochina  war  and  the  necessity  for 
an  Indochina  settlement,  the  logjam 
might  be  broken  more  speedily  than  an>'- 
one  now  supposes.  If.  on  the  other  hand, 
as  seems  more  probable — in  fact,  as 
seems,  sadly,  to  be  the  case,  based  upon 
the  disclosures  of  last  evening— they 
cling  to  the  crumbling  premises  of  Vlet- 
namization.  there  can  be  little  prospect  of 
a  negotiated  settlement.  In  that  event,  it 
would  seem  appropriate  for  the  Congress, 
with  its  own  special  responsibilities  for 
foreign  policy,  to  reevaluate  its  position 
and  the  resources  available  for  giving 
weight  to  its  judgments. 

In  the  belief  that  Congress  has  the  re- 
sponsibility— not  just  the  right  but  the 
responsibility — to  provide  the  President 
with  advice  as  well  as  consent  in  mat- 
ters of  foreign  policy,  a  number  of  us 
in  the  Senate  have  taken  legislative  ini- 
tiatives In  recent  months  designed  to  ad- 
vance the  kind  of  peace  settlement 
which  we  believe  to  be  in  our  national 
interest.  Most  of  these  legislative  pro- 
posals have  been  horatorj-  rather  than 
mandatory,  designed  to  encourage  the 
President  as  strongly  as  possible  to 
bring  the  war  to  an  early  end  but  not  to 
impose  upon  him  an  inflexible  course  of 
action. 

The  administration  has  scarcely  shown 
any  interest  much  less  responsiveness,  to 
the  various  recommendilions  of  Sena- 
tors of  both  parties — except  in  those  few 
instances  in  which  Senators  have  praised 
or  endorsed  the  course  which  the  ad- 
ministration is  already  following.  It  Jjfis. 
therefore,  seemed  appropriate  to  go  a 
step  beyond  exhortation  and  to  begin 
to  use  the  explicit  war  and  appropria- 
tions powers  vested  in  the  Congress  by 
the  ConstitutlOTi. 

To  this  end.  I  Joined  with  the  ma- 
jority leader.  Senator  Mansfield,  and 
my  distingiiished  Republican  colleague 
on  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, Senator  Cooper,  in  sponsoring 
last  December  an  amendment  to  the  fis- 
cal 1970  military  appropriations  bill  pro- 
hibiting the  use  of  any  funds  under  the 
bill  "to  finance  the  introduction  of 
American  ground  troops  into  Laos  or 
Thailand."  The  Church-Cooper  amend- 
ment was  adopted  by  a  four-to-one  mar- 
gin—73  to  17. 

Mr.  OORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  CHURCH.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  OORE.  In  retrospect,  does  not  the 
distinguished  Senator  now  regret  that 
he  did  not  Include  Cambodia  in  that 
amendment? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  do.  indeed  If  Con- 
gress had  taken  action  then  to  include 
Cambodia  in  a  timely  way.  I  think  we 
would  not  today  be  faced  with  the  grim 
prospect  of  a  widening  war. 


Last  week.  Senator  Cooper  and  I  an- 
nounced that  we  shall  ask  the  Senate 
to  expand  this  prohibition  to  Include 
Cambodia,  which  has  now  been  Invaded 
by  South  Vietnamese  troops  aided  and 
supported  by  American  Forces. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  CHURCH.  Yes.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  The  Senator  stated  that 
Cambodia  has  been  "invaded"  by  South 
Vietnamese  forces.  Does  he  mean  to 
leave  the  impression  that  there  is  an 
Intention  on  the  part  of  South  Viet- 
nam to  occupy  any  of  the  territory  of 
Cambodia''  Etoes  the  Senator  intend  to 
leave  that  impression? 

Mr.  CHURCH  Oh.  yes.  I  purposely 
used  the  word  "invasion."  because  that 
is  what  it  is.  The  Senator  is  acquainted 
with  the  definition  of  the  term  "Inva- 
sion." If  he  looks  at  that  definition, 
either  as  comprehended  by  international 
law  or  as  found  in  Webster's  dictionary. 
I  defy  him  to  distinguish  our  action  and 
that  of  the  South  Vietnamese  forces 
from  the  definition  he  will  find. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  How  does  the  Sen- 
ator  

Mr.  CHURCH.  Let  me  finish.  The  Sen- 
ator has  asked  the  question. 

No  one  contends — the  President  did 
not  contend  last  night — that  this  move- 
ment of  American  and  South  Vietnam- 
ese forces  into  Cambodia  comes  at  the 
request  of  the  Cambodian  Government. 
In  fact,  the  news  of  yesterday  jidlcated 
that  the  Cambodian  Government  had 
protested  our  action. 

It  is  true  that  the  President  said  his 
objectives  were  temporary'. 

If  his  objectives  are  temporary,  then 
the  results  will  be  temporary-;  and  the 
very  problem  of  which  he  complains,  the 
existence  of  these  sanctuaries,  will  re- 
appear again  shortly  after  we  withdraw. 

I  do  not  think  that  a  temporary  mili- 
tary ploy  has  ever  brought  permanent 
military  results. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  regret  that  I  was  not 
in  the  Chamber  earlier  and  I  have  not 
heard  all  of  the  Senator's  speech.  How 
would  he  characterize  the  presence  of 
North  Vietnamese  and  Vietcong  forces 
in  Cambodia? 

Mr.  JHURCH.  As  an  invasion.  I  just 
want  to  be  candid  enough  to  admit  that 
an  invasion  is  an  invasion.  What  sense 
does  it  make  to  say  that  the  enemy  In- 
vades, when  it  occupies  Cambodian  ter- 
ritory without  the  consent  of  the  Cam- 
bodian Government,  but  that  we  do  not 
when  we  occupy  Cambodian  territory 
without  its  Government's  consent? 

Mr.  3RLFF1N.  There  is  quite  a  differ- 
ence, however,  because  the  Communists 
are  occupying  Cambodian  territory  and 
have  been  occupying  it:  on  the  other 
hand,  we  do  not  Intend  to  occupy  Cam- 
bodian terrltorj-  and  everyone  knows 
that  is  the  case. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  suggest  to  the  Senator 
that  the  fact  that  these  sanctuaries  have 
existed  for  5  years  means  that  the  Viet- 
cong and  the  North  Vietnamese  had  In- 
deed invaded  Cambodia,  but  nothing  In 
the  developments  of  the  last  week  or  two 
in  Phnompenh  has  changed  the  nature 
of  the  military  situation  in  South  Viet- 
nam occasioned  by  the  existence  of  these 


sanctuaries.  The  President  had  hereto- 
fore premised  his  Vietnamizatlon  policy 
upon  an  acceptance  of  that  situation. 
Last  night  he  changed  his  policy. 

But  we  cannot  honestly  say  that  it  is 
an  Invasion  when  somebody  else  does 
it,  but  it  is  not  an  invasion  when  we  do 
it. 

In  addition.  Senator  Cooper  and  I  arc 
joined  this  week  by  Senator  Mansfieli 
and  the  ranking  Republican  member  o 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  Sena 
tor  Aiken,  in  the  sponsorship  of  ar 
amendment  to  the  pending  military- 
sales  bill  that  would,  if  adopted,  prohibit 
the  delivery  of  arms,  or  the  introduction 
of  American  military  instructors  or  ad- 
Msors.  into  Cambodia,  and  set  the  limits 
on  any  American  participation  In  com- 
bat within  or  above  Cambodia. 

It  is  unquestionably  within  the  con- 
stituiional  power  of  Congress  to  bar  the 
d'spersal  and  delivery  of  American  mili- 
tary weapons,  services  and  supplies  to  a 
foreign  covernnient.  Legislative  prohibi- 
tions are  needed  now.  because  of  the 
pending  request  of  the  new  Cambodian 
Government  for  military  aid  from  the 
United  States — far  in  excess  of  what  the 
President  has  already  granted.  No  reli- 
able assessment  exists  in  respect  to  this 
new  Cambodian  Government.  We  know 
not  of  its  character;  nor  do  we  know  the 
limits  of  the  popular  support  it  may  com- 
mand. Moreover,  the  United  States  owe.s 
no  obligation  to  this  new  government, 
we  have  no  defense  treaty  with  it — nor 
with  its  predecessor.  We  have  made  no 
previous  commitment  to  Cambodia.  We 
have  no  responsibility  to  come  to  its  de- 
fense. "Yet.  without  giving  Congress  any 
prior  notice,  let  alone  asking  for  its  con- 
sent. President  Nixon  has  already  started 
through  the  opened  door.  He  has  ordered 
American  forces  to  participate  with 
South  Vietnamese  in  an  invasion  of  Cam- 
bodian territory.  This  is  done  in  the 
name  of  denying  the  enemy  its  supply 
depots  and  forward  bases  just  within 
Cambodia's  borders.  But  when  it  comes 
to  sanctuaries,  we  would  do  well  to  re- 
member that  all  of  Indochina  behind  the 
enemy  line  is  its  "sanctuary." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH  I  yield. 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  The  Senator  said  the 
President  has  taken  this  action  "in  the 
name  of "  cleaning  out  Communist  sanc- 
tuaries. I  am  sure  the  Senator  does  not 
intend  to  infer  that  there  Is  some  other 
reason  or  that  the  President  is  not  telling 
the  truth? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  No.  of  course  not. 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  thank  the  Senator.  His 
words  could  have  left  that  impression. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  If  that  was  the  Impres- 
sion left  in  the  Senator's  mind,  let  me 
clear  it  up.  Obviously,  the  objectives,  as 
the  President  explained,  are  these  sanc- 
tuaries. But,  as  I  was  saying,  when  it 
comes  to  sanctuaries,  we  would  do  well  to 
remember  that  all  of  Indochina  behind 
the  enemy  lines  Is  its  "sanctuary." 

We  would  do  well  to  remember  that  we 
have  our  'sanctuaries"  too — in  Thailand, 
for  example.  If  this  is  now  to  become  a 
war  in  pursuit  of  "sanctuaries,"  then  past 
experience  suggests  that  each  new  thrust 
will  be  met  with  a  counterthrust,  and 
the  war  will  spread. 
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Mr.  President.  I  want  to  acknowledge 
that  this  observation  was  prompted  by 
the  remarks  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Tennessee  in  the  discussions  in  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  yester- 
day. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  thank  the  Senator.  WUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  Where  Is  the  key  sanctuary 
of  North  Vietnam?  Is  it  in  Cambodia.  Is 
it  in  Laos,  or  is  it  in  North  Vietnam 
itself? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Of  course.  North  Viet- 
nam itself. 

Mr.  GORE.  If,  by  reason  and  logic,  the 
security  of  the  United  States  impels  an 
invasion  of  another  nation,  why  should 
we  pick  upon  neutral,  little  Cambodia? 
I  am  not  advocating  an  invasion  of  North 
Vietnam.  Indeed,  the  nature  of  the  war 
in  Indochina,  In  essence,  though  it  be 
one  war,  argues  not  for  a  widening  of  the 
war  but  for  a  settlement  of  the  war.  a 
compromise  peace.  But,  if  we  must  pur- 
sue sanctuaries,  why  start  after  the  mi- 
nor sanctuaries?  I  think  it  is  an  unsound 
policy,  in  the  first  place. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator. The  pursuit  of  sanctuaries  Is 
endless. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Either  we  engage  in  one 
strike  and  withdraw,  in  which  case  the 
sanctuaries  will  be  reestablished,  or  we 
pursue  the  receding  sanctuaries  until 
finally,  as  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
suggests,  we  occupy  the  whole  of  the 
enemy  territory. 

I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ad- 
ditional 15  minutes  of  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  have  expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
may  be  allowed  an  additional  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  need 
advise  no  Member  of  this  body  that  I  am 
not  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations.  I  readily  admit  that 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  imdoubtedly  have  had  far 
greater  access  to  classified  Information 
than  I  have  had,  and  I  do  not  rise  at  all 
to  take  issue  with  my  distinguished  and 
good  friend  from  Idaho  on  the  basis  of 
what  I  know  as  compared  with  what  he 
knows.  I  rise,  rather,  simply  to  make  an 
observation  that  I  hope  might  bring  back 
into  the  context  of  the  understanding  of 
the  average  person  a  little  more  clearly 
what  the  President  said  last  night. 

In  my  Judgment,  I  think  the  President 
of  the  United  States  made  clear  that  we 
are  still  fighting  the  same  enemy  we 
started  fighting  back  in  the  beginning  of 
the  decade  of  the  1960's.  The  only  thing 
that  I  see  that  was  changed  by  the  ac- 
tions he  took  last  night  was  to  say  that 
no  longer  would  we  let  that  enemy  choose 
the  battleground.  We  propose  now  to 
exercise  some  of  the  latitude  which  here- 
tofore has  been  almost  solely  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  enemy  as  to  where  that 
battle  should  take  place.  I  think  now  the 
President  has  made  clear  that  we  pro- 


pose, on  our  initiative,  to  decide  where 
we  might  fight  the  enemy,  as  well  as 
where  he  may  choose  to  fight  us. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  observation. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  As  I  listened  to  the 
President's  message  last  night  and  as 
I  have  listened  to  the  excellent  speech  of 
the  Senator  from  Idaho,  which  I  whole- 
heartedly endorse.  I  wondered  what  the 
status  of  the  so-called  Nixon  doctrine  or 
Guam  doctrine  is  in  the  light  of  our 
intervention  in  Cambodia.  Would  the 
Senator  help  place  that  In  perspective? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  would  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator that,  as  I  have  understood  the  Guam 
doctrine,  the  President  intended  here- 
after that  other  Asian  governments 
should  assume  the  primary  responsibility 
for  their  own  defense  and  that  American 
troops  would  not  be  employed  again  for 
that  purpose. 

On  the  particular  facts  of  this  case. 
it  is  possible  to  make  a  distinction.  Of 
course,  it  is  always  possible  to  distinguish 
one  case  from  another.  But  this  action 
clearly  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the 
Guam  doctrine.  Moreover,  it  directly 
contradicts  the  Vietnamizatlon  policy, 
for  it  looks  in  the  direction  of  a  reduced 
American  involvement  toward  bringing 
our  troops  home,  while  this  action  looks 
In  the  direction  of  a  new  front  and,  with 
It,  all  the  risks  of  a  widening  war. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  Senator's  excellent 
speech  confirmed  my  feelings  following 
the  President's  message  of  last  night  that, 
among  other  things,  this  new  effort  is  an 
admission  that  Vietnamizatlon  is  not 
working. 

I  do  not  recall  the  President  ever  hav- 
ing conditioned  his  withdrawal  policy, 
which  I  have  supported  and  which  I 
think  all  of  us  have  supported,  on  the 
ground  that  it  would  work  only  if  the 
sanctuaries  were  removed  from  Cam- 
bodia, Laos,  or  any  other  place.  Thus,  it 
would  seem  to  me  that  this  new  policy, 
announced  last  night,  is  an  admission 
that  U.S.  troops  are  needed,  in  any  es- 
calating way,  to  do  something  that  had 
to  be  done  because  of  the  fact  that  Viet- 
namizatlon forces  are  unable  to  take  care 
of  their  own  problems  and  defend  them- 
selves. Would  that  be  correct? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  find  It  hard  to  argue 
with  that  proposition.  Eleven  days  ago, 
the  President  told  us  that  Vietnamiza- 
tlon was  working,  that  he  was  confident 
it  would  prove  successful,  and  that  150,- 
000  more  American  troops  would  come 
out  in  the  coming  year.  All  of  that  was 
premised  upon  these  same  sanctuaries 
which  have  existed  for  5  years.  No  new, 
sudden,  dramatic  change  of  this  situa- 
tion has  occurred  in  South  Vietnam. 

I  think  that  if  the  President  was  right 
in  his  expression  of  confidence  11  days 
ago,  then  the  South  Vietnamese  troops, 
that  he  believes  to  be  adequate  for  the 
defense  of  the  entire  country,  certainly 
should  have  been  adequate  to  deal  with 
a  few  sanctuaries  along  the  Cambodian 
border. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  believe  that  this  is 
I}erhaps  the  most  tragic  mistake  our 
new  President  has  made.  We  are  ex- 


panding the  war.  This  is  a  major  escala- 
tion. I  think  it  will  widen  the  war.  It 
will  cause  it  to  last  longer.  The  number 
of  American  boys  killed  aud  seriously  in- 
jured will  rise. 

I  deeply  hope  that  the  President  will 
change  his  policy  immediately. 

I  intend  to  join  with  any  of  my  col- 
leagues in  any  reasonable  step  to  use  the 
power  of  Congress  to  prevent  govern- 
mental authority  on  appropriations  to 
be  used  to  pursue  this  policy. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  once  the 
Cambodan  boundary  has  been  breached, 
it  takes  no  exercise  of  the  imagination 
to  forecast  that  pressures  will  soon  de- 
velop for  sending  a  full-scale  American 
military  mission  into  that  country  which, 
in  turn,  will  generate  a  whole  new  set 
of  American  obligations  to  defend  the 
new  Cambodian  regime.  It  is  this  very 
sequence  of  events  that  led  us  ever  deeper 
into  the  morass  in  Vietnam.  We  travel 
down  that  tragic  trail  again  in  Cam- 
bodia. 

The  overriding  concern  for  us  in  South- 
east Asia  should  be  the  military  situa- 
tion in  South  Vietnam,  where  our  troops 
are  already  so  heavily  committed.  Here, 
our  position  has  not  been  altered  by  the 
recent  overthrow  of  Sihanouk.  For  years 
now,  the  Vietcong  and  North  Vietnamese 
have  been  utilizing  border  bases  in  Cam- 
bodia. But  this  administration,  like  its 
predecessors,  had  accepted  that  very  con- 
dition. President  Nixon  himself  had 
premised  his  policy  of  "Vietnamizatlon" 
on  acceptance  of  that  condition.  By  ex- 
tending aid  to  South  Vietnamese  troops 
invading  Cambodia,  the  President  has 
opened  up  a  new  war  front  in  Indochina 
and,  thereby,  has  placed  in  the  gravest 
jeopardy  his  declared  policy  of  deescalat- 
ing  American  participation  in  the  war. 

The  time  has  come  for  the  Congress  to 
draw  the  line  against  an  expanded 
American  involvement  in  this  widening 
war. 

Mr.  President,  we  do  have  responsi- 
bilities that  extend  beyond  acquiescence 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
when  it  comes  to  broadening  the  perim- 
eter of  this  war. 

The  war  power  was  vested  by  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  in  Con- 
gress. 

The  power  of  the  purse  belongs  to 
Congress. 

It  is  within  our  means,  therefore,  to 
establish  the  outer  limits  of  American 
participation  in  this  widening  war. 

Too  much  blood  has  been  lost — too 
much  patience  gone  unrewarded — while 
the  war  continues  to  poison  our  whole 
society.  Whether  by  a  negotiated  com- 
promise or  by  a  phased,  orderly  but  com- 
plete American  withdrawal,  it  is  time  to 
put  an  end  to  it.  If  the  executive  branch 
will  not  take  the  initiative,  then  the 
Congress  and  the  people  must — the 
longer  the  bemkrupt  policy  of  Viet- 
namizatlon continues,  the  closer  it  brings 
us  to  that  which  it  purports  to  avoid: 
disaster  and  defeat. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  commend  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Idaho  for  ex- 
pressing very  frankly  the  views  which 
he  holds  on  Vietnam  and  which  he  has 
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held    consistently    down    through    the 
years. 

What  the  Senator  from  Idaho  and 
other  Senators  who  have  spoken  today, 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  'are  indicating 
is  an  uneasiness  which  affects  all  of  us, 
regardless  of  party.  All  of  us — and  I  am 
sure  the  President  as  well — are  aware  of 
the  tremendous  stakes  Involved  and  the 
potential  danger  Inherent  in  the  situa- 
tion which  now  confronts  the  Nation. 

I  only  hope  that  out  of  this  will  come 
a  better  degree  of  understanding  among 
all  of  us.  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
this  war  has  cost  us  approximately  325.- 
000  casualties,  that  we  have  spent  more 
than  $100  billion,  that  because  of  this 
war  our  problems  at  home  have  become 
exacertwted.  that  because  of  this  war 
the  divisions  among  our  people  have  in- 
creased and  that  l)ecause  of  this  war  the 
difficulties  which  we  will  have  to  face  up 
to — whether  we  like  it  or  not — through- 
out the  Nation,  have  either  been  aborted, 
decreased,  or  forgotten  altogether. 

Thus.  I  hope  that  this  debate  will  re- 
main on  a  respectable  basis — and  a  re- 
spected t>asis.  as  well — that  it  will  be  car- 
ried on  responsibly,  and  that  what  the 
Senate  has  to  say,  regardless  of  one's 
personal  feelings  In  the  matter,  will 
indicate  to  the  administration  that  there 
Is  concern,  that  there  is  uneasiness,  that 
there  is  worry  about  the  situation  which 
has  developed,  which  we  think  affects  all 
of  us.  Including  the  President,  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  the  American  peo- 
ple as  a  whole. 

I  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Idaho  for  his  remarks  today. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  majority  leader, 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent for  sufBdent  time  to  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PELXk  Mr.  President.  I  congratu- 
late the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Idsiho  on  his  speech  and  associate  my- 
self with  his  words  and  those  of  the 
majority  leader. 

I.  also,  do  not  agree  with  the  words 
and  actions  of  President  Nixon.  How- 
ever, having  made  them.  I  only  hope 
that  the  actions  will  be  successful.  Per- 
sonally, I  do  not  think  they  will  be. 
In  fact.  I  believe  that  this  enlargement 
of  the  war  can  result  not  only  in  a  geo- 
graphic enlargement,  but  also  in  an 
increase  in  the  level  of  violence  and  cer- 
tainly in  the  number  of  our  men  killed. 

We  also  have  to  bear  in  mind  that 
there  Is  an  indefinite  source  of  man- 
power available  to  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese. We  may  be  successful  in  securing 
the  areas  into  which  we  are  entering.  We 
may  drain  off  some  more  North  Viet- 
namese manpower.  But  whenever  they 
run  out  of  manpower,  there  is  an  almost 
inexhaustible  source  of  Chinese  man- 
power more  than  anxious  to  enter  into 
the  fray. 

I  hope  that  will  not  happen. 

Mr.  President,  yesterday  on  the  floor  I 
suggested  that  the  matter  be  taken  up 
at  the  Security  Council.  Events  have 
moved  rapidly  since  then.  However.  I 
still  beUeve  that  this  is  a  matter  that 
could  be  taken  up  there. 


Perhaps  our  actions  would  be  criti- 
cised in  that  forum.  Nevertheless.  I  think 
the  net  result  would  t>e  to  share  the 
burdens  in  that  part  of  the  world  with 
other  nations  and  perhaps  be  able  to 
more  properly  remove  ourselves  from 
Indochina,  sharing  the  responsibility  a 
bit  more  equitably. 

I  had  heard  to  my  regret  that  there 
are  those  who  would  like  to  form  a  Dem- 
ocratic coalition  to  oppose  the  President 
in  this  matter  and  that  the  Democratic 
National  Committee  might  move  in  this 
regard. 

I  think  that  would  bt  a  dreadful  mis- 
take. 

This  matter  is  l)e>ond  partisan  con- 
sideration. There  are  Just  as  many 
Republicans  as  Democrats  who  are  op- 
posed to  the  President  and  just  as  many 
Democrats  as  Republicans  who  are  in 
favor. 

I  know  that  last  night  I  received  a 
phone  call  in  the  middle  of  the  night 
from  a  friend  of  30  years  standing,  a 
conservative  Repubhcan  in  Colorado.  He 
wanted  to  know  what  he  could  do  as  a 
good  RepubUcan  to  divert  us  from  the 
course  of  disaster  which  he  saw  ahead. 
I  think  that  if  our  Democratic  leader- 
ship or  party  were  to  move  in  a  parti- 
san direction,  they  would  be  making  a 
great  mistake.  The  opposition  or  sup- 
port for  this  move  is  far  beyond  poli- 
tics. I  would  hope  that  we  would  bear 
this  in  mind. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  fully 
concur  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island. 

The  reason  that  I  have  Joined  with 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Coopsa) 
in  offering  certain  amendments  to  t>e 
considered  in  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  was  to  dramatize  the  bipartisan 
character  of  our  dissent. 

It  is  only  on  that  basis  that  the  Sen- 
ate would  consider  such  amendments, 
for  in  a  matter  of  war  and  peace  there 
is  no  party  aisle  that  divides  the  Sen- 
ate. 
Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  tiave  printed  in 
the  Rbcoid  an  excellent  editorial  pub- 
lished in  the  New  York  Times  which 
states  that  the  President  is  rejecting  his 
own  Nixon  doctrine. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

MiLrrABT  Hallucination — Again 
The  assurances  that  the  American -backed 
South  Vietnamese  drive  Into  Cambodia  la 
a  lljnlt«d.  one-strike  operation,  an  Integral 
part  of  American  operations  In  Vietnam  and 
designed  only  to  protect  American  and  "free 
world"  forces  there,  have  a  familiar  and 
wholly  unconvincing  ring. 

This  Is  the  same  kind  of  reassuring  rhet- 
oric Americans  have  heard  from  their  lead- 
ers at  every  Ktage  of  this  country's  long, 
misguided  plunge  into  the  Southeast  Asian 
morass.  Time  and  bitter  experience  have  ex- 
hausted credulity  of  the  American  people 
and  Congress.  Presidential  assurances  can  no 
longer  be  accepted  in  an  area  where  ac- 
tions, as  Mr.  Nixon's  aides  have  observed  In 
another  context,  speak  louder  than  words. 
The  President's  action  In  sanctioning  the 
South  Vietnamese  Invasion  of  Cambodian 
territory,  with  American  advisers  and  air  and 
other  support,  goes  far  beyond  the  Cam- 
bodian poUcy  followed  by  Mr.  Nixon's  prede- 
OMSors.  tven  at   times   when   the  pntdlca- 


ment  of  allied  forces  In  Vietnam  was  far  more 
perilous  than  anyone  would  claim  It  la  to- 
day. 

This  latest  and  largest  In  a  series  of  al- 
lied Intrusions  onto  Cambodian  soil  which 
have  occurred  regularly  since  the  change  of 
government  In  Pnompenh  has  far-reaching 
and  serious  Implications  even  If  the  Imme- 
diate objectives  are  limited,  as  the  Admin* 
Istratlon  avows. 

If  reports  from  Pnompenh  that  the  at- 
tack was  launched  without  consultation  with 
the  CamtK>dlan  Oovemment  are  true,  the 
strike  Is  a  clear  breach  of  Cambodian  neu- 
trality, the  Geneva  Accords  and  the  princi- 
ples of  International  law  which  the  Admin- 
istration has  repeatedly  cited  In  connection 
with  the  lonif-known  and  equally  Illegal 
Communist  Vietnamese  presence  on  Cam- 
t>odlan  soil. 

The  allied  drive  Into  the  Parrot's  Beak  will 
almost  certainly  provoke  some  reaction  from 
Hanoi,  and  perhaps  from  Peking,  with  con- 
sequences throughout  Southeast  Asia  that 
cannot  bt  predicted  but  which  could  be  fate- 
ful. At  the  very  least,  new  threats  to  Pnom- 
penh and  fresh  appeals  for  further  Amer- 
ican assistance  can  be  expected. 

Whatever  he  may  plead  to  the  contrary. 
President  NUon  has  rejected  his  own  Nix- 
on Doctrine  In  Southeast  Asia,  escalating  a 
war  from  which  he  had  promised  to  disen- 
gage. This  is  not  the  "new"  Nixon  who  cam- 
paigned on  a  platform  pledged  to  peace.  It  Is 
more  like  the  old  Nixon  who  as  Vice  Pres- 
ident In  1954  said  the  United  States  would 
have  to  send  troops  Into  Indochina  If  there 
were  no  other  way  to  prevent  its  fall  to  the 
Communists,  then  on  the  verge  of  defeating 
the  French. 

Fortunately,  now  as  then,  Mr.  Nixon's 
tough  approach  had  produced  strong  op- 
position In  both  hoiises  of  Congress,  even 
among  some  former  staunch  supporters  of  hla 
Vletnamlzatlon  policy.  If  the  President  does 
not  promptly  pull  back  from  this  danger- 
ous adventure.  Congress  will  have  to  assert 
Its  constitutional  powers  of  restraint  In  the 
name  of  a  people  who  have  t>een  asked  once 
too  often  to  swallow  the  military  hallucina- 
tion of  victory  through  escalation. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  on  one 
other  point.  I  do  not  recall  this  ever  hap- 
pening in  my  5!2  years  of  service  in  the 
Senate,  but  every  hour,  telegrams  are 
pouring  Into  my  ofBce  from  my  State. 

They  are  not  Inspired.  They  are  obvi- 
ously from  deeply  concerned  Minne- 
sotans  from  all  parts  of  the  State  ex- 
pressing outrage,  concern,  and  heartache 
over  the  President's  new  policy. 

At  this  point,  the  ratio  of  those  favor- 
ing the  President's  iMlicy  as  against  it,  is 
running  89  to  1  against  the  President. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  these 
telegrams  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tele- 
grams were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows:      ^ 

EoiNA,  Minn. 
Senator  Waltkr  Mokdale, 
Washington.  D.C.: 

We  deplore  Nixon's  Involvement  In  Cam- 
bodia. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  F.  TtTKNES. 

Minnkapous,  Minn, 
Senator  Walteb  Mondalk. 
Waahington,  D.C.: 

Demand  that  Congress  stop  the  President's 
move  m  Cambodia  immediately. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  Pctrrson. 


Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Senator  Walter  Mondalx. 
Washington,  DC: 

Urge  strongeet  oppodtlon  to  Cambodia  ac- 
tion earth  needs,  demands  peace. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Kxams. 
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Edina,  Minn. 
Senator  Walter  Mondale, 
Washington.  D.C.: 

Please  can  you  Intervene  negatively  In  the 
President's  decision  to  become  militarily  In- 
volved m  Cambodia?  I  am  asking  this  as  a 
United  States  citizen,  a  Minnesota  taxpayer 
who  has  always  supported  you,  an  active 
voter,  but  most  of  all  as  a  mother  of  a  United 
States  Marine. 

Mrs.  Patricia  De  Remer. 

Duluth,  Minn. 
Senator  Walte«  Mondale, 
Wcahington,  D.C.: 

We  oppose  any  Involvement  In  Cambodia 
Fight  for  further  deescalatlon  In  Vietnam. 
Try  harder I 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Oibbens. 

Duluth,  Minn. 
Senator  Walter  MoNOAii. 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Stop  our  Intervention  in  Cambodia.  Bring 
our  sons  home  now. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilbub  Freed. 

St.  Paul.   Minn. 
Senator  Walter  Mondale, 
Washington.  D.C.: 

Cambodian  Involvement  tragic  mistake, 
urge  Immediate  withdrawal  aU  US  Uoops 
from  Southeast  Asia. 

Donald  S.  Lehman,  MJ). 

Duluth,  Minn. 
Senator  Waltex  Mondale, 
Washington.  D.C.: 

I'm  against  any  escalation  of  aid  to  Cam- 
bodia. 

Mrs.  Robert  Bridces. 

Duluth.  Minn. 
Senator  Walter  Mondale, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Let  not  Cambodia  be  another  Vietnam. 
Cannot  sacrifice  sons  lives  for  something 
don't  believe  in. 

Mrs.  Carol  Franklin. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Senator  Walter  Mondale, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Please  help  stop  this  latest  Involvement 
in  Cambodia. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rot  E.  Muixin. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Senator  Walter  Mondale, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Don't  let  Nixon  send  our  Air  Force  or  our 
advisors  Into  Cambodia. 

Nanct  Brasket. 


Winona.  MnfN. 
Senator  Walter  Mondale, 
Washington,  B.C.: 

Do  not  support  President  Nixon's  Cam- 
bodia escalation. 

Mrs.  Harrt  Barnes. 
Mrs.  Kenneth  Knoll. 

Dtn.uTB,  Mnnf. 
Senator  Walter  Mondalb, 
Washington,  B.C.: 

We  strongly  oppose  Invplvement  In  Cam- 
bodia. Pray  you  will  do  all  to  help  prevent 
thU. 

Ben  and  Jeanne  Overman. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Senator  Walter  Mondalk, 
Washington,  B.C.: 

We  strongly  oppose  and  resent  the  exten- 
sion oT  the  war  Into  Cambodia.  We  want  to 
get  out  of  Southeast  Asia  now. 

Professor  and  Mrs.  Leonaso  Pj 


Northfield,  Minn. 
Senator  Walter  Mondale, 
Washington.  B.C.: 

We  do  not  wish  U.S.  soldiers  fighting  In 
Cambodia.  Next  will  be  Red  China. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  S.  Carlson. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 
S°nator  Walter  Mondale, 
Washington,  B.C.: 

We  support  all  action  necessary  to  prevent 
Intervention  In  Cambodia  and  expansion  of 
Indochina  War. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  L.  Johnson. 

CooN  Rapids,  Minn. 
Senator  Walter  Mondale, 
Washington,  B.C.: 

Strongly  urge  no  Involvement  In  Cam- 
bodia. An  Immediate  withdrawal  from  Viet- 
nam will  not  support  President. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Jacelski. 

liliNNEAPOLis,  Minn. 
Senator  Walter  P.  Mondale, 
Washington,  B.C.: 

We  deplore  the  presidential  action  Involv- 
ing Americans  in  Cambodia.  We  strongly 
urge  you  to  protest  on  our  behalf. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Marvin  L.  Stein. 

Winona,  Minn. 
Senator  Walter  F.  Mondale. 
Washington.  B.C.: 

Please  voice  vehement  protest  In  further 
involvement  In  Southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  and  Blrs.  Herman  Weisman. 

St.  Pattl,  Minn. 
Senator  Walter  F.  Mondale, 
Washington,  B.C.: 

Urge  you  exert  every  effort  and  Influence 
to  end  Asian  and  Middle  East  Involvement. 
Mr.  John  W.  Peters. 

St.  Pattl,  Minn. 
Senator  Walter  F.  Mondale, 
Washington,  B.C.: 

We  consider  Cambodia  further  Involvement 
in  the  Asian  war  and  we  protest. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Max  Schnitzer. 

St.  Paifl,  Minn. 
Senator  Walter  F.  Mondale, 
Washington.  B.C.: 

I  am  agsdnst  sending  American  men  or 
material  into  Cambodia. 

Mrs.  Belle  Singher. 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Senator  Walter  F.  Mondale, 
Washington.  B.C.: 

Urge  in  strongest  terms  you  fight  insane 
new  mlUtary  commitment  in  Cambodia. 

Eugene  Ogan. 


St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Senator  Walter  F.  Mondale, 
Washington.  B.C.: 

As  mother  of  18-year-old  boy  111  send  mine 
to  Sweden  rather  tl  ui  slaughter. 

Mi    and  Mrs.  Dick  Yager. 


St.  PAtn,,  Mnnr. 
Senator  Walter  F.  Mondale, 
Washington.  B.C.: 
Stop  the  generals  In  Cambodia. 

Richard  C.  Greene. 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Senator  Walter  F.  Mondale, 
Wtuhington,  B.C.: 

We  are  completely  opposed  to  President's 
extending  war  Into  Cambodia.  Please  do 
something  Immediately. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robebt  Brxmkr. 


St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Senator  Walter  F.  Mondale, 
Washington.  B.C.: 
We  oppose  our  commitment  in  Cambodia. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  C.  Powell. 

Duluth,  Minn. 
Senator  Walter  Mondale, 
Washington,  B.C.: 

Believe  Cambodia  Involvement  counter  to 
national  interest  strongly  urge  Senate  curb 
the  executive  and  military. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Poolet. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Senator  Walter  Mondale, 
Washington,  B.C.: 

Was  shocked  by  the  President's  decision  to 
aid  Cambodia.  Cannot  support  decision  for 
another  war. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  S.  Lee. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Senator  Walter  Mondale, 
Washington,  B.C.: 

We  urge  your  opposition  to  the  President's 
decision  to  enter  America  Into  war  In  Cam- 
bodia. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Weatherman. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Senator  Walter  Mondale, 
Washington,  B.C.: 

We  support  all  action  necessary  to  prevent 
intervention  In  Cambodia  and  expansion  of 
Indochina  war. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Windsor. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Senator  Walter  Mondale. 
Washington,  B.C.: 

Urge  you  do  all  In  your  power  to  prevent 
Nixon's  widening  war  In  Southeast  Asia. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Don  Tellott. 

Senator  Walter  Mondale, 
Washington.  B.C.: 

We  strongly  object  to  the  Cambodian  ac- 
tion resulting  in  deeper  involvement  In 
Southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lew  Hokkanxm. 

Oneida. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Senator  Walter  F.  Mondale, 
Wttsftin^fon,  B.C.: 

I  urge  you  to  vigorously  work  to  cut  off 
aU  financial  support  for  the  new  American 
military  Involvement  in  Cambodia  regardless 
of  the  rhetoric  about  aiding  the  Vletnamlza- 
tlon program.  This  new  escalation  can  only 
result  In  more  deaths.  The  President  has 
contemptuously  rejected  the  advice  of  the 
Congress  by  this  action,  and  you  have  no 
alternative  but  to  use  your  constitutional 
power  over  fimds  to  balance  the  excessive 
power  of  the  executive  and  military. 

I  greatly  appreciate  your  efforts  to  date  In 
this  regards  sincerely. 

Earl  Craig. 
NeiD  Bemocratic  Coalition. 

Traverse  Crrr,  Mich. 
Senator  Walter  Mondale, 
Washington,  B.C.: 

Stop  slaughter  of  Americans,  and  South- 
east Asians.  Get  United  States  out  of  Cam- 
bodia-Vietnam now. 

Robert  G.  Long. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Senator  Walter  Mondale, 
Washington.  B.C.: 

1  have  sent  the  following  telegram  to 
President  Nixon  quote  please  keep  all  U.S. 
military  personnel  weapons  and  vehicles  out 
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of  CambodU  and  Laos.  Tour  people  will  not 
believe  reasons  for  becoming  inrolved  tbera. 
Pleas*  give  the  needs  of  America  Orst  priority 
unquote. 

Mas  O.  Schultzi. 

lIXMNKAroUS,  MiMN. 

Senator  Waltoi  Monoalb. 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Demand  VS.  troops  be  withdrawn  from 
Cambodia.  Senate  action  requested  to  restrain 
presidential  power. 

Sister  Mart  Kat  Buskin. 

St.  Paui.,  Minn. 
Senator  Waltkb  Mondalx. 
Washington,  D.C.: 

We  oooaider  Cambodia  further  involvement 
In  the  Asian  war  and  we  protest. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Max  ScHNrrzca. 

DciOTH,  Minn. 
Senator  Waltui  P.  Monoalk. 
Wcuhington,  D.C.: 

Strongly  oppoae  our  involvement  In  Cam- 
bodia. Urge  you  to  do  whatever  you  can  In 
your  power  to  cease  the  U.S.  aid  and  involve- 
ment. 

BrvsaLT  and  EawiN  OoLDriNC. 

MiNNX.tPOLis,  Minn. 
Senator  WfM.m  Mondals. 
Washington.  D.C.: 

We  are  absolutely  opposed  to  Nixon's  send- 
ing troops  and  aid  to  Cambodia.  Trust  Sen- 
ate can  block  such. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Roszar  Haxlow. 

PAan.^uLT.  Minn. 
Senator  Waltkb  Mondalz. 
Wa*Ai»9ton.  D.C.: 

Strongly  urge  you  to  use  all  possible  In- 
fluence to  resist  any  commitment  whatsoever 
In  Cambodia.  We  must  concentrate  all  effort 
to  disengage  Vietnam  and  avoid  any  further 
disasters  In  Asia. 

B.  C.  Buas. 

Mooshxad.  Minn. 
Senator  Waltsb  Monoalb. 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Extremely  upset  over  President's  decision 
to  extend  war.  Please  help:  feel  thU  war  la 
wrong. 

Mrs.  Aavis  Bxnson. 

Washincton.  D.C. 
Senator  Walt**  Monoalb. 
Wm*htm0ton.  D.C.: 

Please  do  what  you  can  to  reverse  Nixon's 
Cambodia  decision. 

Mabt  Hablow. 

Dn.OTH.MlNN. 

Senator  Waltib  F.  Monoalk. 
Washington,  DC: 

Ton.  as  representative  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  must  aBsert  yourself  In  our 
behalf  in  this  Southeast  Asian  crisis. 

DoaOTHT    B.    FDCHS. 


m        MiM NKAPOLis.  Minn. 
Senator  Waltkb  Mondalb, 
Washington.  D.C: 

Do  all  you  c*a  to  prevent  Nixon's  expan- 
sion of  the  war  work  to  make  Illegal  what 
he  has  done. 

Jambs  MacDonald. 


Bbvzblt  Hills,  Caut. 
Senator  Waltbb  F.  Monsalb. 
Washington,  D.C: 

mjaOO  mothers  say  no  to  Cambodia.  We 
support  any  action  to  re-establish  consti- 
tutional right  of  Congress  to  declare  war. 
Donna  Rzzd  Owen, 
DoaoTHT    B.    Jones. 
Babbaba  Avbdon. 
Co-chairmen,  Another  Mother  for 
Peace. 


Br.  Paul.  Mimm. 
Senator  Waltkb  Monsalb. 
Washington,  D.C: 

Request  you  Uke  Immediate  Senatorial  ac- 
tion blocking  unconstitutional,  unlicensed 
Imprudent  action  announced  today. 

John  and  Mabt  Jean  Dxbosibb. 

MiNNBAPOLia.  Minn. 
Senator  Waltcb  Mondalc, 
Washington,  DC: 

We  will  not  tolerate  neither  money  nor 
arms  nor  advisers  nor  troops  In  Cambodia. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Danbl  E  Weinbebc. 

Minneapolis.  Minn. 
Senator  Waltcb  Mondalb. 
Washington,  D.C: 

Urge  you  to  oppose  In  all  possible  ways 
any  commitment  In  Cambodia. 

Mr   and  Mrs.  William  D   Monbo. 

Minneapolis.   Minn. 
Senator  JBin-TEB  Mondalb, 
Washitegton.  DC: 

As  a  Republican   I  strongly  protest   the 
involvement  of  Americans  in  Cambodia 
Thbodobb  p.  Rtan. 

Minneapolis.   Minn. 
Hon.  Walteb  Monoalb, 
Washington,  DC  : 

Stop  the  President's  move  to  send  U.8. 
forces  to  CambodU. 

Mr.   and   Mrs.    Rat    Chisholm. 

Minnbapolis,  Minn. 

Senator  Walteb  P.  Monsalb. 
Washington.  D.C: 

Applaud  your  challenge  of  the  President  oo 
ABM  urge  your  challenge  of  him  on  Cam- 
bodian Intervention. 

Bloom  Mabon. 

Austin.  Minn. 
Senator  Waltcb  Monoalb, 
Washington.  DC: 
We  must  stop  Involvement  In  Cambodia. 
Blbabbth  Holkbs. 

Br.  Paul.  Minn. 
Hon  Waltcb  P.  Monbalb. 
Washington.  DC: 

We  protest  our  additional  involvement  in 
Cambodia. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bichabo  J.  Notak. 

DuLUTH.  Minn. 
Senator  Walteb  P.  Monoalb, 
Wmthington.  DC: 

We   strongly   oppose   U.S    Involvement  In 
Cambodia  please  help  bring  our  boys  home. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bonalb  J.  Wubsxn. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Senator  Walteb  Monoalb. 
Washington.  D.C: 

Pressure  President,  military  abandon  mad 
Asiatic  nightmare  before  country  completely 
bankrupt  morally,  financially. 

Mrs.  RoBKBT  A.  Obat. 

Br.  Paul.  Minn. 
Senator  Waltcb  Mondalb. 
Washington.  DC: 

Congress  must  act  immediately  to  halt 
Cambodian  Intervention  stop  no  more  Vlet- 
nams. 

Mabtra  Rosbn. 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Senator  Waltbb  Mondalc, 
Washington,  D.C: 

We  deeply  protest  any  further  Involvement 
In  Asian  war. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nobmam  Ro«b. 

St.  Paul.  Minn. 
Senator  Waltbb  Mondalc, 
Washington.  D.C: 

Urge  you  exert  every  effort  and  Influence 
to  end  Asian  and  Middle  East  involvement. 
Mrs.  John  W.  Pttebson. 


DtTLUTH,  BCiNir. 
Senator  Walteb  Monoalb. 
Washington,  D.C: 

No  expansion  of  war  In  Southeast  Asia  or 
military  aid  to  Cambodia. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Vcccmi. 

DuLUTH,  Minn. 
Senator  Waltcb  Mondalc, 
Washington,  DC: 

America  wants  formal  commitment.  Pro 
or  con.  Please  have  vote. 

L.  and  S.  Chbistianson. 

Nobthticld,  Minn. 
Senator  Waltcb  Mondalb, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Deeply  disturbed  by  Presidents  decision  on 
Cambodia.  Implor<t  you  to  oppose  U.S.  mili- 
ary Involvement  there. 

Cabl  and  Dobotht  Holmcbcn. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Senator  Waltbb  Mondalc, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Cambodian   adventure  shocking  betrayal. 
American  den.ocratlc  process  demand  with- 
drawal on  moral  legal  humanitarian  grounds. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peed  Ptasrnb. 

DuLUTR,  Mnnt. 

Senator  Walteb  Mondalb. 
Washington,  D.C: 

Our  family  strongly  opposes  enlarging  the 
war  In  Asia.  Please  do  something. 

NOBMAN  Sunoqxtibt  Pamilt. 

DtTLTTTR,  Mnnv . 
Senator  Waltbb  Mondalb. 
Washington,  D.C: 

I  strongly  oppose  any  Involvement  In  Cam- 
bodia. 

Mrs.  Talk  Davis. 

MINITBAPOUS,  ilXKH. 

Senator  Walteb  Monoalb, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Having  heard  the  address  by  the  President 
I  want  you  to  know  as  one  of   your  con- 
stituency that  I  support  in  essence  the  Pres- 
idents decision.  I  hope  you  will  support  him. 
Sincerely, 

JoHM  I.  Ownt. 

DxTLTrm,  Minn. 
Senator  Walteb  Mondalb, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Strongly  opposed  extension  of  military  In- 
volvement In  Indo-Chlna.  Urgently  request 
Immediate  and  total  withdrawal  of  all  ITS 
troops.  United  Nations,  not  the  UJB  should 
police  the  world.  Priorities  at  heme  make 
this  Imperative.  Since  we  are  so  deeply  com- 
mitted to  ABM  and  MIRV  programs  It  Is 
criminal  to  dissipate  American  lives  In  for- 
eign wars.  We  demand  Congressional  action 
prerequisite  to  continuance  cr  extension  of 
Involvement  In  Southeast  Asia.  Press  for  UN 
action  In  Southeast  Asia. 

Dulitth  DPL  Women. 

Hacbb  Citt,  Wis. 
Senator  Walteb  Mondalb, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Get  Vietnam  war  stopped.  No  military  help 
for  Cambodia. 

Mabt  Gwxn  Owen  Swanson. 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Senator  Walteb  Monoalb, 
Wa.'ihington.D.C: 

The  Asian   war  must  be  stopped.  Not  esca- 
lated. The  Senate  must  say  no  to  Cambodia. 
MBS.  Janbt  Kamps. 

MiNNBAPOLiB,  Minn. 

Senator  Waltbb  P.  MoifaaLB, 
Washington,  D.C: 

While  we  cannot  speak  for  the  silent  ma- 
jority, we  have  no  interest  In  maintaining  a 
powerful  image,  saving  face,  or  any  of  the 
other  irrationalizatlons  that  have  been  used 
as  Justification  for  the  continuation  and  ex- 
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tension  of  this  war.  The  President's  action  in 
sending  troops  into  Cambodia  is  reprehen- 
sible. We  applaud  your  antiwar  stand  and 
trust  that  you  will  do  everj-thlng  possible 
to  stop  the  President  from  pursuing  this 
course  of  action. 

6l7C    Devbies. 

I>eoct  Newton. 

^Tanicx    Thtxb. 

Janet  Kinnbt. 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Senator  Walteb  Mondalc, 
Washington,  DjC: 

Please  support  the  President  on  Cambodia. 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  R.  Gbams. 

Mound,  Minn. 
Senator  Waltcb  F.  MonoaleI 
Washington,  D.C: 

Nixon's  action  Is  a  blatantly  Illegal  execu- 
tive usurpation  of  war  making  power.  Our 
duly  elected  offlclals  in  Congress  must  pre- 
vent thU  destruction  of  our  constitutional 

system. 

Pat  and  Fred  Frevebt. 

Edina.  Minn. 
Senator  Walteb  Mondalc. 
Washington.  D.C:  I 

President  Nlxon  does  not  hear  voice  of 
silent  majority  who  wish  hope  and  pray  to 
end  Vietnam  and  Its  involvements  we  now 
have  extension  of  this  war  so  "we  will  not 
be  humiliated  we  will  not  be  defeated"  wise 
men  have  swallowed  pride  and  admitted  de- 
feat before  and  probably  will  again  Isn't  there 
anything  you  as  our  elected  representative 
can  do  or  should  the  silent  majority  find  out 
whether  only  voice  heard  is  that  of  the 
striker  anarchist  rioter. 

Richard  B.  Barnes. 

Minneapolls.  Minn. 
Senator  Waltbb  Mondalc, 
Washington.  D.C: 

We  want  our  boys  not  our  prestige  no  to 
Nixon. 

The  Richard  Swanson  Family. 
Candt  MCDONALli. 

St.  Paul.  Minn. 
Senator  Waltbb  Mondalc, 
Washington,  D.C: 
Stop  the  President  and  the  Generals. 

HowABO  and  Mabt  Ann  Hublstkb. 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Senator  Waltbb  Mondalc, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Violently  opposed  to  entering  Cambodia 
please  stop  President  and  end  this  war. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  M.  Hammbs,  Jr. 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Senator  Waltbb  Mondalc, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Our  absolute  support  in  opposing  Nixons 
foreign  policy  position  In  the  expansion  of 
war  In  Indochina. 

John    E.   Hakbis. 

Bbssix  Harbis. 

Kaben. 

John. 

Palo  Alto,  Calif. 
Honorable  Waltcb  Mondalb, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Preserve  Senates  Integrity  and  national 
honor  keep  us  out  of  Cambodia  Mlnneaota 
voter  at  Stanford. 

Robxbt  I.  Fink. 

'.♦  ar.  Paul.  Minn. 

Senator  Waltxb  Monoalb. 
Washington,  D.C. 

For  Qod's  sake  stop  Nixon's  Indochina  war 
now.  We  support  all  your  efforts  to  restore 
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sanity  to  U.S.  foreign  and  domestic  policy. 
The  AdminUtratlon's  lack  of  reason,  morality 
and  responsibility  warrants  censure  or  If 
necessary  Impeachment. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  S.  Hicgins. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Senator  Walter  Mondalc, 
Washington,  DC. 
Get  out  of  Cambodia  as  well  as  Vietnam. 
Col.  and  Mrs.  Nat  Wisseb. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Senator  Walter  Mondalc 
Washington.  D.C. 

We  voters  strongly  urge  you  to  continue 
your  fight  against  Cambodian  Involvement. 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  F.  E.  Fltnn  Michael. 

St.  Paul.  Minn. 
Senat.jr  Walter  Mondale 
Washington.  D.C. 

Can't  wc  ever  learn  from  our  mistakes? 
Censure  him  . 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Russell  Hobbiz. 
Precinct  Chairman,  Falcon  Heights  Four. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Senator  Walter  Mondale, 
Washintgon.  D.C. 

We  are  appalled  at  the  action  of  President 
Nixon  of  involving  U.S.  forces  in  Cambodia. 
This  action  is  not  only  in  direct  contradic- 
tion to  Senate,  congressional  and  public 
view,  but  also  to  Nixon's  own  stated  policy 
of  disengagement  from  S.E.  Asia. 

We  encourage  your  support  of  Senate 
moves  for  immediate  disengagement  of  U.S. 
forces  from  Cambodia. 

Bruce  Hanson,  Leroy  Curwlck,  Kay  Cur- 
wick.  Tim  Callaghan.  Donald  Kulst, 
Ron  Bennett.  Kathryn  Bennett,  Jon 
Zbasnik,  Paul  Tamm,  Tie  Hutchinson, 
Lie  Toth,  Lanny  Schmidt,  Leroy 
Clauenna,  Douglas  Stone,  Robert  Carr, 
Howard  Hickman,  Richard  .vUnday, 
Edward  Conway,  Departments  of 
Metallurgical,  Mineral,  and  Chemical 
Engineering,  University  of  Minnesota 
at  Minneapolis. 

Edina.  Minw., 

May  1, 1970. 
Senator  Walter  F.  Mondale, 
Washington,  D.C: 

We  disagree  completely  with  Nixon's  speech 
of  this  date. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  G.  Hustad. 

Mankato.  Minn. 

May  1,  1970. 
Senator  Walter  Mondale, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Please  do  all  In  your  power  to  stop  expan- 
sion of  war  In  Cambodia  and  to  end  Ameri- 
can Involvement  In  Viet  Nam.  The  Presi- 
dent's speech  and  announced  military  plans 
are  a  profound  threat  to  democracy  In  the 
United  States  and  to  world  peace. 

JANB  and  John  Foster. 

Minneapolis,  Mutn., 

May  1, 1970. 
Senator  Walter  Mondale, 
Washington,  D.C. 

We  adamantly  oppose  any  U.S.  Involve- 
ment m  Cambodia.  Support  any  action  you 
take  to  prevent  same. 
Respectfully, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Steve  Wieting. 

St.  Paul,  Mnnr., 

May  1, 1970. 
Senator  Walter  Mondale, 
Waahington.  D.C: 

I  oppose  the  President's  decision  to  enter 
Cambodia.  Congress  must  end  the  war  now. 
Mrs.  DoHALD  Haaxsticx. 


St.  Paul,  Minn., 

May  1.  1970. 
Senator  Walter  Mondai.e  : 
Washington,  DjC: 

We  deplore  the  capitulation  of  President 
Nixon  to  the  military  Industrial  complex  In 
their  latest  venture  Into  Cambodia.  We  hope 
the  Senate  will  demonstrate  more  wisdom. 
Judge  and  Mrs.  Htam  Secell. 

St.  Paul,  Minn., 

May  1. 1970. 
Senator  Walter  Mondale, 
Washington,  D.C: 

There  is  a  fourth  option:  withdrawal  from 
all  Indochina  and  to  hell  with  "our  humilia- 
tion." 

C.  Stevenson. 

4 

Minneapolis,  Minn., 

May  1. 1970. 
Senator  Walter  Mondalc. 
Washington,  J>.C..- 

Congratulatlons.  Tonight  we  are  very 
proud  of  our  President.  An  American  first 
and  a  politician  second.  A  man  with  the 
courage  to  tell  bis  countrymen,  and  the 
world,  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  Amer- 
Ic.ins  will  stand  and  be  counted. 

Mr.  and  Bfrs.  L.  A.  Elstao. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  say  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Minnesota  that  I  appreciate  his  contri- 
bution. My  experience  is  the  same.  As 
early  as  yesterday  morning,  my  ofiQce  re- 
ceived a  telegram  from  my  own  home- 
town of  Boise,  Id&ho,  with  more  than  250 
signatures  on  it  which.  In  the  matter  of 
an  hour  or  two,  had  been  pulled  together 
and  sent  to  me. 

The  word  from  home  keeps  coming  in 
much  the  same  way  as  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  has  described  the  reaction 
from  his  State. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President, 
for  the  first  time  since  Vietnam  hostili- 
ties began,  the  President  has  launched  a 
bold  new  offensive  to  strike  the  enemy 
headquarters  sanctuary  and  staging  cen- 
ters across  a  border  that  for  5  long  years 
has  been  neutral  in  name  only.  By  so 
doing,  he  has  broadened  the  war  for  the 
purpose  of  saving  the  lives  of  American 
soldiers  already  committed  to  action  in 
South  Vietnam. 

I  am  in  full  agreement  with  his  stated 
objective.  Without  better  information 
than  is  now  available  to  me  I  cannot 
challenge  his  judgment.  For  this  reason, 
I  have  no  other  choice  but  to  support 
him  for  a  reasonable  time,  but  I  do  It 
sadly  and  with  great  reluctance.  If  I 
am  less  than  enthusiastic  it  is  because 
too  often  in  the  past  5  years  we  have 
been  led  down  the  primrose  path  of  hope 
only  to  end  in  deeper  involvement  and 
greater  disaster. 

It  has  been  evident  for  some  time  that 
neither  side  can  be  victorious  In  this 
miserable  war.  It  has  become  a  night- 
mare that  haunts  us  day  and  night  and 
threatens  the  unity  of  our  Nation.  In  lives 
and  treasure  the  cost  is  too  great  to  long 
endure.  I  hope  and  pray  that  the  Presi- 
dent's judgment  will  be  vindicated  by 
early  achievement  of  his  stated  objec- 
tive; that  is,  to  shorten  the  war  and  save 
the  lives  of  Americans.  ^ 

Fifteen  months  ago  President  Nixon 
became  Commander  in  Chief.  He  in- 
herited a  war  that  was  hopelessly  bogged 
down  with  an  insatiable  demand  for  more 
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men  and  more  money.  He  has  reversed 
that  trend.  American  troops  are  coming 
home.  Steadfastly  and  surely  he  has  im- 
ulemented  a  course  of  disengagement. 
On  the  basis  of  that  record  and  in  fur- 
therance of  that  objective  he  is  entitled 
to  more  time. 

Mr.  ANDERSpN.  Mr.  President.  I  lis- 
tened with  great  interest  to  President 
Nixon's  speech  concerning  Cambodia  last 
night.  His  remarks  correctly  emphasized 
the  grave  nature  of  the  decision  to  send 
]  thousands  of  American  troops  into  Cam- 
I  bodia.  I  know  it  was  an  agonizing  deci- 
sion to  make,  and  I  sympathize  with  the 
President  for  having  to  make  it. 

But  I  simply  cannot  give  my  assent  to 
U.S.  military  intervention  in  Cambodia 
If  Vietnam  has  taught  us  anything,  it  is 
that  seemingly  small,  temporary  deci- 
sions become  escalating  commitments. 
Once  on  the  slippery  slope  of  war  in  Asia, 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  climb  out.  Deep- 
ening involvement  in  a  wider  Indochinese 
war,  just  as  we  are  wisely  disengaging 
from  Vietnam,  would  be  a  grave  mistake 
and  a  tragedy. 

It  is  rare  that  I  speak  out  on  inter- 
national issues,  Mr.  President.  I  am  not 
and  do  not  pretend  to  be  an  expert  on 
the  complex  affairs  of  Southeast  Asia.  It 
is  my  duty,  however,  to  speak  out  clearly 
and  strongly  when  our  Nation  is  embark- 
mg  on  a  new.  dangerous,  and  potentially 
very  tragic  course.  I  speak  with  compas- 
sion— for  the  President  and  his  advisers, 
and  for  American  soldiers  In  Asia — but  I 
also  speak  with  conviction.  If  I  were  to 
remain  silent.  I  would  not  be  fulfUling 
my  obligation  to  the  people  of  my  State 
and  this  Nation. 

While  I  do  not  intend  to  address  my- 
self to  specific  aspects  of  the  war  in  Indo- 
china. I  feel  compelled  to  point  out  sev- 
eral general  issues  relating  to  the  Ameri- 
can involvement  ther». 

First,  it  should  be  noted  that  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  speech  contained  several 
fallacies  and  contradictions.  The  Presi- 
dent stated  that  the  raid  by  American 
troops  on  sanctuaries  was  essentially  a 
defensive  measure  to  protect  the  con- 
tinued success  of  the  Vietnamization 
program.  It  Is  a  contradiction  to  call  a 
rather  large  offensive  operation,  in  an- 
other coimtry.  a  defensive  measure  for 
troops  in  Vietnam.  We  can  and  should 
take  defensive  actions  to  protect  Ameri- 
can soldiers  In  Vietnam,  but  it  is  quite  a 
different  thing  to  introduce  thousands 
of  ofTensive  troops  into  Cambodia  for 
this  purpose. 

Second,  that  large  intervention  into 
Cambodia  could  have  the  imdesirable 
and  eventually  tragic  effect  of  causing 
the  North  Vietnamese  soldiers  now  in  the 
sanctuaries  to  divert  their  attention  to 
Pnompehn.  the  capital  of  Cambodia. 
Then  we  could,  and  undoubtedly  would, 
be  called  upon  to  provide  even  more  ex- 
tensive aid  to  that  Government  than  has 
already  been  the  case.  The  call  for  as- 
sistance would  be  a  difBcult  one  to  re- 
sist, once  American  troops  already  were 
fighting  in  Cambodia.  The  Government 
in  Cambodia  is  a  new  one,  it  came  to 
power  through  undemocratic  means,  and 
it  certainly  cannot  be  said  to  have  the 
full  support  of  the  Cambodian  people.  We 
must  not  find  ourselves  in  the  untenable 


position  of  having  the  Cambodian  regime 
as  a  client  state  of  the  United  States, 
one  in  which  we  have  a  vested  interest. 
But  that  is  the  course  upon  which  we 
are  embarked. 

Third,  it  must  be  said  that  President 
Nixon  is  deluding  himself — or  Is  being 
deluded  by  his  advisers — if  he  believes  the 
massive  raid  on  Cambodian  sanctuaries 
can  be  a  clean,  fast,  surgical  military  op- 
eration. Another  thing  we  have  learned, 
or  at  least  should  have  learned,  from 
Viemam  is  that  land  operations  in  the 
jimgles  of  Asia  are  never  clean,  fast,  and 
surgical.  War  in  Asia  is  like  quicksand. 
It  drags  down  and  entraps  the  well- 
meaning  as  well  as  those  we  regard  as  the 
enemy.  It  is  tempting  to  believe  that  a 
quick,  raid  into  heretofore  forbidden 
territory  would  hasten  the  end  of  the 
Asian  conflict,  but.  sadly.  Vietnam  has 
taught  us  that  this  cannot  be.  The  Presi- 
dent may  well  believe  that  the  actions  he 
announced  are  temporary  and  moderate, 
but  the  risks  of  wider  involvement  are 
grave  and  cannot  be  ignored. 

Fourth,  it  is  time  to  raise  the  constitu- 
tional question.  The  Congress,  as  almost 
all  of  us  now  agree,  was  remiss  in  its 
duties  by  allowing  the  executive  branch 
alone  to  engage  the  United  States  so 
deeply  in  Vietnam  in  the  absence  of  a 
declaration  of  war.  I  am  as  blameworthy 
as  anyone,  Mr.  President,  and  I  certainly 
do  not  intend  to  plead  a  case  here.  I  am 
simply  saying  that,  with  this  as  with 
other  issues,  Vietnam  should  have  taught 
us  a  lesson.  The  effect  of  President 
Nixon's  decision  was  to  commit  thou- 
sands of  American  soldiers  to  offensive 
action  in  Cambodia.  To  contend  that  we 
are  scrupulously  respecting  Cambodia's 
neutrality  does  not  change  the  facts.  Our 
actions  belie  the  words.  It  could  well  be 
that  the  Congress  would,  once  examining 
the  facts,  decide  that  a  declaration  of  war 
would  be  necessary.  I  doubt  very  seriously 
that  it  would,  but  it  is  possible.  In  the 
meantime,  however,  this  has  not  oc- 
curred. And  so  I  believe  we  should  re- 
spond very  alertly  to  the  constitutional 
issue  involved,  and  not  continue  to  abro- 
gate our  constitutional  responsibility. 

Finally.  Mr.  President.  I  am  gravely 
concerned  about  our  own  country.  I  fear 
that  a  wider  land  war  in  Asia — whether 
declared  or  not,  but  especially  If  not — will 
further  aggravate  the  tensions  in  the 
United  States  and  worsen  the  climate  of 
violence. 

Let  me  reiterate  that  I  sympathize 
with  President  Nixon.  I  fully  recognize 
that  he  is  imder  intense,  conflicting  pres- 
sures. Only  the  President  himself  can 
fully  realize  the  Intensity  of  those  pres- 
sures, and  only  he  can  cope  with  them. 
But  our  great,  enduring  Constitution  re- 
quires that  we.  the  elected  representa- 
tives of  the  people,  share  with  the  execu- 
tive the  grave  issues  of  war  and  peace. 
We  cannot  embark  on  a  unilateral,  offen- 
sive military  intervention  in  Cambodia. 
In  that  decision  lies  the  seeds  of  a  wider, 
more  bloody  conflict  throughout  Indo- 
china. 

Mr.  moUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  know  it 
Is  the  prayer  of  every  American  that  the 
new  course,  upon  which  the  President 
has  now  embarked  our  Nation  in  Indo- 
china Is  a  correct  one.  This  Is  a  prayer 


which  I  share  deeply  and  fully.  As  a 
Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate  and  as  an 
American  citizen,  I  want  very  much  to 
support  my  President,  particularly  on  an 
issue  of  such  magnitude  in  these  trying 
times. 

But  If  the  experience  of  this  past  dec- 
ade has  within  it  any  lessons — particu- 
larly for  the  Congress — for  those  of  us 
who  are  fixed  with  some  direct  responsi- 
bility for  the  conduct  of  our  Nation's 
foreign  policy — then  we  must  recognize 
the  act  on  that  higher  responsibility  to 
our  Nation's  welfare.  This  is  too  impor- 
tant a  matter  to  leave  to  those  who  dem- 
onstrate in  the  streets.  We  cannot  abdi- 
cate our  responsibility. 

I,  therefore,  respectfully  announce  that 
I  carmot  support  the  Presidents  deci- 
sion to  widen  the  war.  I  deplore  the  Pres. 
ident's  decision  to  launch  an  American 
attack  into  Cambodia,  I  regret  and  dis- 
agree with  his  decision  to  send  material 
to  the  troops  of  Lon  Nol.  This  decision 
makes  a  sham  of  our  policy  of  Vietnami- 
zation— of  our  policy  to  disengage  and 
withdraw  trooi>s  from  Vietnam.  It  de- 
stroys our  hopes  for  reduced  draft  calls. 
And  worst  of  all  it  adds  as  yet  untold 
numbers  to  the  more  than  41.000  young 
Americans  who  have  died  in  combat  to 
date  in  this  longest  war  in  our  history. 

The  President's  words  and  actions  must 
make  us  doubt  our  ability  to  learn  from 
the  past.  These  are  the  same  arguments 
which  were  summoned  forth  in  sending 
advisers  to  South  Vietnam  a  decade  ago. 
These  are  but  a  repetition  of  what  we 
heard  when  advisers  became  combat  di- 
visions. It  Is  but  a  reiteration  of  the  voices 
which  were  raised  In  justification  of  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam.  Must  each 
American  President  learn  anew  from  the 
experience  of  his  own  administration? 

Our  President's  message  of  April  30 
indicates  that  this  may  be  so.  With  this 
message  he  opened  another  and  even 
more  dangerous  chapter  in  the  tragedy 
of  our  involvement  in  Indochina.  History 
showr  that  this  involvement  came  in  a 
three-  tep  phase.  First,  American  ad- 
visers were  sent  to  assist  tha  South  Viet- 
namese. Second,  with  the  Tonkin  Gulf 
resolution,  our  President  requested  of  the 
Senate  the  authority  to  deploy  American 
combat  troops  Into  Vietnam.  This  meas- 
ure met  with  the  overwhelming  support 
of  the  Senate,  with  only  two  Senators  vot- 
ing against  it.Third.  was  the  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam.  The  war  escalated  and 
still  there  was  no  victory  in  sight  and 
President  Johnson  then  moved  to  de- 
escalate  the  war. 

And  now.  President  Nixon  has  opened 
a  new  phase  of  this  tragedy,  with  one 
fell  swoop,  by  announcing  this  expansion 
of  the  conflict  and  our  involvement  in  it 
to  Cambodian  soil.  Not  only  were  Amer- 
ican advisers  being  used  in  an  attack  on 
Cambodia  but  American  troops  were  also 
being  deployed  for  this  purpose. 

With  this  announcement,  our  Presi- 
dent presented  us  with  a  fait  accompli. 
His  announcement  was  made  without 
prior  consultation  with  the  Senate,  much 
less  its  approval.  In  fact,  only  a  few  days 
ago  while  plans  were  being  made  to  send 
our  troops  into  Cambodia  and  some  men 
were  dispatched  on  this  mission,  our  Sec- 
retary of  State  sat  before  the  Senate  For- 
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elgn  Relations  Committee  and  assured 
Its  members  that  the  administration  had 
no  plans  to  become  embroiled  in  the 
Cambodian  conflagration. 

By  his  act  President  Nixon  has  now 
renoimced  his  own  statement  of  policy 
and  purpose  of  last  November.  This  is 
no  longer  a  war  to  be  curtailed,  con- 
tained or  settled  iwlitieally.  This  is  now 
once  again  a  war  for  military  victory. 

The  President  justifies  his  action  as 
necessary  to  prevent  the  defeat  and  hu- 
miliation of  our  great  Nation.  Frankly, 
what  is  so  wrong  with  a  great  people 
swallowing  some  pride  and  admitting 
mistake?  What  is  the  test  to  true  great- 
ness? Is  It  to  continue  and  expand  a 
banluiipt  policy?  I  think  not.  I  pray 
not. 

Can  we  possibly  achieve  peace  by  in- 
sisting that  it  ts  Hanoi,  and  China,  and 
the  Soviet  Union,  which  must  acknowl- 
edge defeat  and  admit  humiliation?  I 
think  not. 

If  we  are  to  be  true  to  ourselves — to  our 
highest  Ideals — we  must  be  big  enough  to 
place  the  peace  of  the  world  and  the 
saving  of  human  life  above  saving  face. 
We  must  be  willing  to  admit  error  and  so 
adjust  our  policy.  For  neither  our  con- 
science nor  the  conscience  of  mankind 
will  permit  us  to  use  our  awesome  weap- 
ons of  war  which  will  be  essential  if  we 
insist  on  military  victory  and  expand 
this  conflict  to  that  end. 

I  shall,  therefore,  exert  my  every  effort 
to  try  to  bring  an  early  end  to  this  new 
involvement. 

ixr  cs  cnrx  the  president  a  chancx 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  again, 
last  night,  we  witnessed  the  heavy  and 
almost  Indescribable  burdens  of  the  Pres- 
idency. In  his  role  as  Commander  in 
Chief  of  the  VS.  military  forces.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  was  required  to  make  a 
historic  and  agonizing  decision.  It  will 
not  be  popiular  and  it  will  complicate 
even  further  the  chaotic  domestic  politi- 
cal situation. 

Nevertheless  last  evening  I  gained  a 
new  and  a  deeper  respect  for  President 
Nixon.  He  exhibited  to  this  Nation  a 
dramatic  "profile  In  courage." 

Based  upon  information  available  only 
to  him,  President  Nixon  decided,  over  a 
period  of  several  days,  that  American 
lives  would  be  increasingly  threatened  by 
North  Vietnam  and  Vietcong  buildups  In 
sancttiaries  located  in  Cambodia,  just 
over  the  South  Vietnam  border.  He  cor- 
rectly determined  that  to  allow  this 
buildup  to  continue  would  be  a  serious 
threat  to  his  Vietnamization  efforts  and 
to  American  fighting  men  in  South  Viet- 
nam. The  President  realized  the  need  for 
decisive  action. 

For  more  than  2  years  tliis  Nation  has 
deescalated  the  war  in  Vietnam.  We  have 
stopped  all  bombing  north  of  the  17th 
parallel.  We  have  withdrawn  nearly 
100,000  troops.  We  have  done  more  than 
should  be  expected  from  a  world  power 
desiring  of  peace.  Parenthetically,  I 
should  point  out  that  North  Vietnam  has 
failed  to  take  any  similar  action;  and  In 
the  days  and  weeks  ahead,  when  the 
President  is  denounced  at  home  and 
abroad  by  his  opponents  and  by  hla 
enemies.  I  recommend  that  all  Ameri- 
cans remember  that  fact. 


For  2  years  the  United  States  has  been 
saying,  "I  am  scaling  down  the  war;  I 
am  meeting,  in  part,  the  demands  of  the 
enemy."  And.  in  the  process,  we  have 
been  saying  if  you  do  not  negotiate,  "I 
will  continue  to  deescalate."  That  has 
always  struck  me  as  being  a  strange  way 
to  deal  with  an  aggressive  nation. 

Now  the  President  has  put  Hanoi  on 
notice  that  if  they  do  not  negotiate  and 
If  they  continue  to  ignore  the  peace  initi- 
etives  of  the  Unitec  States,  they  carmot 
expect  further  capitulation. 

I  personally  l)elieve  President  Nixon 
has  enhanced  the  possibility  of  serious 
negotiations.  If.  on  the  other  hand,  Hanoi 
fails  to  get  tliat  message,  they  must 
suffer  the  consequences. 

There  has  been  some  criticism  aimed 
at  the  President,  charging  that  he  has 
violated  the  neutral  rights  of  Cambodia. 
Until  the  time  when  Prince  Sihanouk 
was  replaced  in  Cambodia,  the  allied 
powers  respected  the  neutrality  of  that 
nation  as  It  was  created  In  the  1954  Ge- 
neva accords.  We  paid  dearly  for  that 
respect  of  neutrality  because  for  many 
years  North  Vietnam  has  violated  the 
Gene\'a  accords  in  this  respect,  a«  well  as 
the  1962  agreemoit  making  Laos  a  neu- 
tral state.  The  Communists  have  trans- 
ported their  troops  and  supplies  through 
these  neutral  nations  to  be  gathered  in 
sanctuaries  for  later  use  against  Ameri- 
can and  allied  personnel.  The  Commu- 
nists returned  to  these  sanctuaries  for 
retraining  and  to  treat  their  wounded 
and  to  resupply.  For  many  years  we  fol- 
lowed those  Communist  forces  to  the 
border  and  then  stood  helplessly  by  while 
they  prepared  further  attacks  almost 
within  the  view  of  our  forces.  After  the 
fall  of  Prince  Sihanouk,  the  situation  in 
Cambodia  became  precarious  The  Com- 
munists not  only  are  threatening  the 
capital  of  Cambodia,  but  they  are  in  a 
position  to  use  these  sanctuaries  along 
South  Vietnam's  border  as  never  before. 

Presldoit  Nixon  has  fully  recognized 
this  threat,  and  he  wisely  has  decided 
not  to  wait  until  it  became  a  reality  in 
the  form  of  new  and  intensified  attacks 
on  allied  positions  and  personnel.  I  feel 
it  would  be  the  height  of  irresponsibility 
for  the  Commander  in  Chief  to  stand  by 
any  longer  while  these  sanctuaries  are 
improved  and  broadened  by  the  North 
Vietnamese  Government.  We  have  not 
violated  the  neutrality  of  Cambodia.  It 
has  been  violated  long  and  extensively 
by  the  Commiuiists,  and  I  believe  this 
Nation  has  a  right  with  its  allies  to  deny 
these  privileged  sanctuaries  to  the 
enemy. 

There  has  been  and  will  be  a  great  deal 
said  about  the  President's  right  to  do 
this.  He  has  assured  us  this  is  not  an 
invasion  of  Cambodia  per  se,  nor  is  it  a 
widening  of  the  war  into  other  nations, 
as  has  been  alleged.  The  P»resident 
stated  that  after  the  sanctuaries  have 
been  cleaned  out  American  personnel 
will  return  behind  the  borders  of  South 
Vietnam.  I  believe  the  President  of  the 
United  States  not  only  because  I  accept 
Richard  Nixon  as  an  honest  President, 
but  because  I  believe  when  a  man  lays 
the  office  of  the  Presidency  on  the  line 
and  the  fate  of  his  own  political  party, 
he  is  not  playing  games  with  the  truth. 
There  is.  at  this  time,  a  great  deal  of 


consternation  about  why  the  President 
never  consulted  the  Congress.  The  Sen- 
ate is  the  greatest  deliberative  body  in 
the  world,  and  In  most  cases  it  must  be 
consulted.  Unfortunately,  it  also  can  be 
one  of  the  leakiest  bodies  In  the  world. 
Had  the  President  called  in  the  Congress, 
there  is  a  good  chance  that  the  element 
of  surprise  so  vital  to  the  success  of  this 
operation  would  have  been  lost.  The 
President  is  the  only  man  with  all  of  the 
facts  available  to  him.  He  has  determined 
that  an  attack  on  the  Communist  head- 
quarters and  other  sanctuaries  is  neces- 
sary. This  is  basically  a  tactical  decision 
by  the  Commander  in  Chief.  I  frankly 
do  not  view  it  as  a  decision  requiring 
congressional  approval  I  am  somewhat 
encouraged  that  President  Nixon  is 
weigliing  carefully  the  advice  of  his  mili- 
tary experts.  For  too  long  in  the  previous 
administration  military  criteria  were  not 
given  the  necessary  oonsideratiotL 

The  President  has  assured  the  coun- 
try that  this  operation  will  be  ended  as 
soon  as  possible  and  that  he  has  no  in- 
tentiui  of  sending  American  troops  into 
Cambodia  on  a  permanent  basis,  nor 
does  he  have  any  intention  of  occupying 
any  real  estate. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  say  also  that 
we  face  in  America  a  time  of  serious 
crisis.  I  do  not  support,  I  am  not  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  protest  movonents  that 
are  systematically  destroying  some  of  our 
great  universities  and  decaying  many  of 
our  institutions.  I  do  believe,  however, 
that  many  of  the  goals  of  our  young  peo- 
ple are  commendable,  and  we  have  much 
to  do  at  home.  I  think  we  can  better  suc- 
ceed in  improving  the  quality  of  Ameri- 
can life  if  we  can  end  the  Vietnam  war 
honorably  and  as  early  as  possible. 

I  call  upon  all  Americans,  and  partic- 
ularly the  people  of  Utah,  to  stai|d  behind 
our  President. 

I  think  one  of  the  proudest  moments 
in  our  history  was  in  October  1962  when 
our  youngest  President  faced  the  crisis 
that  became  the  Cuban  missile  situation. 
For  several  days,  in  spite  of  the  decisions 
and  factors  that  led  to  that  crisis,  al- 
most all  Americtiiis  stood  behind  John 
F.  Kennedy  and  party  differences  were 
forgotten.  At  a  time  when  a  courageous 
decision  was  made,  the  Persident  had  the 
support  of  the  people. 

I  will  stand  behind  my  President  now 
because  he  is  my  President  and  the  Com- 
mander In  Chief  of  the  military  forces 
of  this  Nation.  Let  us  give  him  a  chance. 

THE    CAMBODIAN    INVASION A    MOirSTBCDS 

XISTAKX 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  like  millions  of  other  Ameri- 
cans, I  was  shocked  by  President  Nixon's 
annotmcement  that  American  combat 
troops  have  attacked  across  the  Cam- 
bodian border. 

This  operation  is  a  monstrous  mistake 
which  could  have  tragic  consequences  for 
the  United  States.  It  is  wrong,  it  is  In- 
defensible, and  It  should  be  ended  im- 
mediately. 

American  military  forces  are  now  in- 
volved in  a  full-scale  combat  operation 
within  the  borders  of  a  coimtry  we  pre- 
viously recognized  as  neutral. 

We  have  no  military  treaty  commit- 
ments to  Cambodia.  The  Govertunent  of 
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that  country  has  not  asked  us  to  commit 
our  fighting  men.  It  is  very  difficult  to  see 
how  it  is  in  any  way  in  our  national  in- 
terest to  fight  in  Cambodia.  Yet,  we  are 
there. 

Our  actions  amount  to  an  invasion.  No 
amount  of  far-fetched  arguments  can 
change  the  fact  that  we  have  sent  Amer- 
ican troops,  iminvited,  into  a  sovereign 
nation.  This  cannot  be  explained  away, 
and  it  cannot  be  Justified. 

There  is  no  question  that  this  action 
represents  a  major  broadening  of  the 
war.  Whereas  yesterday  we  were  fighting 
a  Vietnam  war,  today  we  are  fighting  an 
Indochina  war.  What  will  tomorrow 
bring? 

The  events  of  yesterday  seem  like  a 
nightmare.  It  is  a  nightmare  we  have 
lived  through  before.  I  cannot  believe  we 
are  being  asked  to  live  through  it  again. 

It  will  do  no  good  for  the  administra- 
tion to  label  our  invasion  of  Cambodia  a 
"surgical  strike"  or  a  "counterattack"  or 
a  "one-shot"  operation. 

The  truth  is  that  the  Cambodian  oper- 
ation represents  a  deliberate  escalation 
of  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia. 

The  truth  is  that  this  Cambodian  In- 
tervention, if  allowed  to  continue,  can 
commit  our  country  to  fight  an  endless 
war  throughout  Indochina. 

The  truth  Is  that  President  Nixon  has 
reversed  whatever  slight  movement  ex- 
isted toward  disengagement  of  American 
troops  from  Southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  Nixon's  attempt  to  Justify  his  ac- 
tions through  a  direct  appeal  to  the 
American  people  was  dramatic.  It  was 
also  irrelevant. 

The  emphasis  he  put  on  politics,  on  the 
question  of  whether  he  would  be  a  one- 
term  or  a  two-term  President,  should 
have  had  no  place  In  a  discussion  of 
major  new  military  action. 

The  politics  of  a  situation  is  not  a  con- 
sideration that  shouA  go  Into  making 
a  judgment  Involving  the  lives  of  Amer- 
ican fighting  men. 

The  arg\mients  Mr.  Nixon  advanced  to 
Justify  the  military  escalation  were  not 
new.  They  have  been  advanced  by  some 
generals  for  the  past  5  years. 

But  even  President  Johnson,  while 
tragically  escalating  our  role  in  Vietnam, 
did  not  allow  himself  to  be  convinced 
that  It  was  in  our  interest  to  invade 
Cambodia. 

Twice  before  this  country's  leaders 
have  Justified  widening  the  war  in 
Southeast  Asia  by  saying  the  action  was 
necessary  to  protect  our  troops.  Each 
time  It  led  only  to  the  deaths  of 
thousands  of  additional  American  fight- 
ing men. 

This  argument  Is  no  longer  acceptable. 
There  is  only  one  certain  way  to  protect 
the  lives  of  our  troops  in  Vietnam,  and 
that  is  to  bring  them  home. 

I  believe  President  Nixon  has  aban- 
doned his  promise  to  end,  as  quickly  as 
possible,  the  war  in  Vietnam.  That  prom- 
ise led  many  Americans  to  place  their 
faith  in  Mr.  Nixon,  and  now  they  are 
shocked,  frustrated,  and  bitter  over  his 
actions. 

Telephone  calls  and  telegrams  have 
been  pouring  into  my  office  without  in- 
terruption since  word  of  the  Cambodian 
invasion  first  reached  us. 

They  have  been  virtually  imatUmous 
in  their  indignation  over  the  President's 


actions  and  their  insistence  on  an  im- 
mediate halt  to  the  Cambodian  opera- 
tion. I  am  sure  the  situation  has  been 
the  same  in  the  office  of  every  other 
Member  of  Congress. 

A  couple  in  Clifton,  NJ.  wired  they 
were  "outraged"  over  the  "Cambodia 
escapade." 

A  man  in  Newark  pleaded : 

For  Ood's  sake.  ke«p  us  out  of  Cambodia. 

And  a  man  from  Arlington,  N.J.  said: 

The  actloi>»^f  Washington  at  this  hour 
are  beyond  the  comprehension  of  reasonable 
men  everywhere. 

Mr.  President.  I  agree.  This  Cambo- 
dian intervention  is  beyond  the  com- 
prehension of  reasonable  men. 

Just  10  days  ago  Mr.  Nixon  told  us, 
in  relation  to  Vietnam: 

We  nnally  have  In  sight  the  Just  peace  «re 
are  seeking. 

Today,  we  have  lost  sight  of  that  peace. 

I  implore  President  Nixon  to  call  an 
Immediate  halt  to  the  Cambodian  in- 
vasion. The  American  people  are  sick 
of  this  endless  war  in  Southeast  Asia. 
They  are  sick  of  seeing  their  sons  sucked 
into  the  Jimgle  on  the  other  side  of  the 
world. 

The  American  people  want  peace,  not 
a  new  war.  I  cannot  believe  the  Presi- 
dent will  ignore  the  overwhelming  sen- 
timent of  the  people.  I  fervently  hope 
he  does  not. 


AMENDMENT  OF  SECTION  3006A  OP 
TITLE   18,  UNITED  STATES  CODE 

Mr.  HRDSKA.  Mr.  President,  on  yes- 
terday, the  Senate  passed  S.  1461,  the 
Criminal  Justice  Act.  One  of  the  amend- 
ments made  by  the  committee  had  in- 
advertently not  been  entered  in  the  text 
of  the  bill.  It  appears  in  the  report.  It 
is  in  the  minutes  of  the  committee.  It 
is  the  desire  of  the  committee  and  the 
managers  of  the  bill  to  correct  that  sit- 
uation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  therefore, 
that  the  vote  by  which  S.  1461  was  passed 
yesterday  be  reconsidered,  together  with 
the  third  reading  of  the  bill,  and  that 
the  bill  be  amended  on  page  15,  line  9, 
to  strike  out  the  figure  "$20"  and  insert 
"$30 ',  and  that  the  bill  as  thus  amended 
be  passed. 

The  PRESDHNO  OFFICER  (Mr.  Al- 
len). Is  there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  bill  (S.  1461),  as  amended,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  is  as  follows : 
S.   1461 

An  act  to  amend  section  3006A  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  representa- 
tion of  defendants  who  are  financially 
unable  to  obtain  an  adequate  defense  In 
criminal  cases  in  the  courts  of  the  tTnlted 
SUtea 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Repretentativet  of  t/ie  Ignited  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  That  (a)  subsections  (a)-(f)  of 
section  3006A  of  title  18,  United  States  Code, 
are  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(a)  Choics  or  Plan.— Each  United  States 
district  court,  with  the  approval  of  the  Judi- 
cial council  of  the  circuit,  shall  place  In  op- 
eration throughout  the  district  a  plan  for 
furnishing  representation  for  any  person  fi- 
nancially unable  to  obtain  adequate  repre- 
sentation ( I )  who  Is  charged  with  a  felony  or 
misdemeanor  (other  than  a  petty  offense  u 


defined  In  section  1  of  this  title)  or  with  a 
violation  of  probation,  (3)  who  Is  under 
arrest.  (3)  who  Is  subject  to  revocation  of 
parole.  In  custody  as  a  material  witness,  or 
seeking  collateral  relief,  as  provided  In  sub- 
section (g).  or.  (4)  for  whom  the  Sixth 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution  or  any  Fed- 
eral law  requires  the  appointment  of  coun- 
sel. Representation  under  each  plan  shall 
Include  counsel  and  Investigative,  expert,  and 
other  services  necessary  for  an  adequate  de- 
fense. Each  plan  shall  Include  a  provision 
for  private  attorneys.  The  plan  may  Include, 
In  addition  to  a  provision  for  private  attor- 
neys In  a  substantial  proportion  of  cases, 
either  of  the  following  or  both: 

( 1 )  .ittorneys  furnished  by  a  bar  associa- 
tion or  a  legal  aid  agency:  or 

(2)  attorneys  furnished  by  a  defender  or- 
ganization established  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (h). 

Prior  to  approving  the  plan  for  a  district,  the 
Judicial  council  of  the  clrctilt  shall  supple- 
ment the  plan  with  provisions  for  repre- 
sentation on  appeal.  The  district  court  may 
modify  the  plan  at  any  time  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Judicial  council  of  the  circuit. 
It  shall  modify  the  plan  when  directed  by 
the  Judicial  council  of  the  circuit.  The  dis- 
trict court  shall  notify  the  Administrative 
Office  of  the  United  States  Courts  of  any 
modification  of  Its  plan. 

"(b)  Appointment  of  Counsel. — Counsel 
furnishing  representation  under  the  plan 
shall  be  selected  from  a  panel  of  attorneys 
designated  or  approved  by  the  court,  or  from 
a  bar  association,  legal  aid  agency,  or  de- 
fender organization  furnishing  representa- 
tion pursuant  to  the  plan.  In  every  criminal 
case  In  which  the  defendant  is  charged  with 
a  felony  or  a  misdemeanor  (other  than  a 
petty  offense  as  defined  In  section  1  of  this 
title)  or  with  a  violation  of  probation  and 
appears  without  counsel,  the  United  States 
magistrate  or  the  court  shall  advise  the  de- 
fendant that  he  has  the  right  to  be  repre- 
sented by  counsel  and  that  counsel  will  be 
appointed  to  represent  him  If  be  Is  finan- 
cially unable  to  obtain  counsel.  Unless  the 
defendant  waives  representation  by  counsel, 
the  United  States  magistrate  or  the  court,  if 
satisfied  after  appropriate  Inquiry  that  the 
defendant  Is  financially  unable  to  obtain 
counsel,  shall  appoint  counsel  to  represent 
him.  Such  appointment  may  be  made  retro- 
active to  Include  any  representation  fur- 
nished pursuant  to  the  plan  prior  to  appoint- 
ment. The  United  States  magistrate  or  the 
court  shall  appoint  separate  counsel  for  de- 
fendants having  interests  that  cannot  prop- 
erly be  represented  by  the  same  counsel,  or 
when  other  good  cause  Is  shown. 

"(C)  DuaATION  AND  SUBSTIl  UllON  OF  AP- 
POINTMENTS.— A  person  for  whom  counsel  Is 
appointed  shall  be  represented  at  every  stage 
of  the  proceedings  from  his  Initial  appearance 
before  the  United  States  magistrate  or  the 
court  through  appeal,  including  ancillary 
matters  appropriate  to  the  proceedings.  If 
at  any  time  after  the  appointment  of  counsel 
the  United  States  magistrate  or  the  court 
finds  that  the  person  is  financially  able  to 
obtain  counsel  or  to  make  partial  payment 
for  the  representation.  It  may  terminate  the 
appointment  of  counsel  or  authorize  pay- 
ment as  provided  In  subsection  (f),  as  the 
Interests  of  Justice  may  dictate.  If  at  any 
stage  of  the  proceedings,  Including  an  ap- 
peal, the  United  States  magistrate  or  the 
court  finds  that  the  person  is  financially 
unable  to  pay  counsel  whom  he  had  retained. 
It  may  appoint  counsel  as  provided  In  sub- 
section (bl  and  authorize  payment  as  pro- 
vided In  subsection  (d),  as  the  interests  of 
justice  may  dictate.  The  United  States 
magistrate  or  the  court  may,  In  the  Interests 
of  justice,  substitute  one  appointed  counsel 
for  another  at  any  stage  of  the  proceedings. 
"(d)  Payment  fo«  Repbesentation. — 
"(1)  HouaLT  Rate. — Any  attorney  ap- 
pointed pursuant  to  this  section  or  a  bar 
association  or  legal  aid  agency  or  community 
defender  organization  which  has  provided  the 
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appointed  attorney  shall,  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  representation  or  any  segment  thereof. 
be  compensated  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  830 
per  hour  for  time  reasonably  expended  and 
shall  be  reimbursed  for  expenses  reasonably 
Incurred,  Including  the  coats  of  transcrlpU 
authorized  by  the  United  States  magisUate 
or  the  court. 

"(2)  Maximum  Amounts. — For  represen- 
tation of  a  defendant  before  the  United 
SUtes  magistrate  or  the  district  court,  or 
both,  the  compensation  to  be  paid  to  an  at- 
torney or  to  a  bar  association  or  legal  aid 
agency  or  community  defender  organization 
shall  not  exceed  $1,000  for  each  attorney  In  a 
case  In  which  one  or  more  felonies  are 
charged,  and  MOO  for  each  attorney  in  a  case 
m  which  only  misdemeanors  are  charged.  For 
representation  of  a  defendant  in  an  appellate 
court,  the  compensation  to  be  paid  to  an  at- 
torney or  to  a  bar  assoclailon  or  legal  aid 
agency  or  community  defender  organization 
shall  not  exceed  >  1.000  for  each  attorney  in 
each  court.  For  representation  In  connection 
with  a  post-trial  motion  made  after  the  entry 
of  judgment  or  In  a  probation  revocation 
proceeding  or  for  representation  provided 
under  subsection  (g)  the  compensation  shall 
not  exceed  $250  for  each  attorney  In  each 
proceeding  In  each  court. 

"(3)  Waving  Maximum  Amounts. — Pay- 
ment in  excess  of  any  maximum  amount  pro- 
vided In  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection 
may  be  made  for  extended  or  complex  repre- 
sentation whenever  the  court  In  which  the 
representation  was  rendered,  or  the  United 
^  States  magistrate  If  the  representation  was 
furnished  excessively  before  him.  certifies 
that  the  amount  of  the  excess  payment  is 
necessary  to  provide  fair  compensation  and 
the  payment  is  approved  by  the  chief  Judge 
of  the  circuit. 

"(4)   FnjNO  Claims. — A  separate  claim  for 
compensation   and   reimbursement  shall   be 
J3i  made  to  the  district  court  for  representation 

'x!  before  the  United  SUtes  magistrate  and  the 

court,  and  to  each  appellate  court  before 
which  the  attorney  represented  the  defend- 
ant. Each  claim  shall  be  supported  by  a  sworn 
wTltten  sUtement  specifying  the  time  ex- 
pended, services  rendered,  and  expenses  In- 
curred while  the  case  was  pending  before  the 
United  States  magistrate  and  the  court,  and 
the  compensation  and  reimbursement  ap- 
plied for  or  received  In  the  same  case  from 
any  other  source.  The  court  shall  fix  the 
compensation  and  reimbursement  to  be  paid 
to  the  attorney  or  to  the  bar  association  or 
legal  aid  agency  or  community  defender  orga- 
nization which  provided  the  appointed  at- 
torney. In  cases  where  representation  Is  fur- 
nished exclusively  before  a  United  SUtes 
magistrate,  the  claim  shall  be  submitted  to 
him  and  he  shall  to.  the  compensation  and 
reimbursement  to  be  paid.  In  cases  where 
represenUtlon  U  furnished  other  than  be- 
fore the  United  States  magistrate,  the  dis- 
trict court,  or  an  appellate  court,  claims  shall 
be  submitted  to  the  dUtrlct  court  which 
shall  fix  the  compensation  and  reimburse- 
ment to  be  paid. 

"(6)  New  T«ial8. — For  purposes  of  com- 
pensation and  other  payments  authorized  by 
this  section,  an  order  by  a  court  granting  a 
new  trial  shall  be  deemed  to  Initiate  a  new 
case. 

"(6)  PaocTEDiNGS  Befoee  Appellate 
Courts. — If  a  person  for  whom  counsel  Is 
appointed  under  this  section  appeals  to  »□ 
appellate  court  or  petitions  for  a  writ  of 
certiorari,  he  may  do  so  without  prepayment 
of  fees  and  costs  or  security  therefor  and 
without  filing  the  affidavit  required  by  sec- 
Uon  1915(a)   of  title  28. 

"(e)  SiavicEa  Othex  Than  Counsel. — 
"(1)  Upon  Rcqttest. — Counsel  for  a  per- 
son who  Is  financially  unable  to  obtain  In- 
vestlgatlve,  expert,  or  other  senrlcea  neces- 
sary for  an  adequate  defense  may  requeat 
them  in  an  ex  parte  application.  Upon  find- 
ing, after  appropriate  inquiry  in  an  ex  parte 


proceeding,  that  the  services  are  necessary 
and  that  the  person  Is  financially  unable  to 
obtain  them,  the  court,  or  the  United  States 
magistrate  if  the  services  are  required  In 
connection  with  a  matter  over  which  he  has 
Jurisdiction,  shall  authorize  counsel  to  ob- 
Uln  the  services. 

'•(2)  Without  Prior  Request. — Counsel 
appointed  under  this  section  may  obtain, 
subject  to  later  review.  Investigative,  expert, 
or  other  services  without  prior  authoriza- 
tion If  necessary  for  an  adequate  defense. 
The  total  cost  of  services  obtained  without 
prior  authorization  may  not  exceed  $150 
and  expenses  reasonably  Incurred. 

"(3)  Maximum  Amounts. — Compensation 
to  be  paid  to  a  person  for  services  rendered 
by  him  to  a  person  under  this  subsection, 
or  to  be  paid  to  an  organization  for  services 
rendered  by  an  employee  thereof,  shall  not 
exceed  $300.  exclusive  of  reimbursement  for 
expenses  reasonably  Incurred,  unless  pay- 
ment In  excess  of  that  limit  Is  certified  by 
the  court,  or  by  the  United  States  magis- 
trate If  the  services  were  rendered  In  con- 
nection with  a  case  disposed  of  entirely 
before  him.  as  necessary  to  provide  fair 
compensation  for  services  of  an  unusual 
character  or  duration,  and  the  amount  of 
the  excess  payment  Is  approved  by  the  chief 
Judge  of  the  circuit. 

"(f)  Receipt  of  Otheb  Payments. — When- 
ever the  United  States  magistrate  o;  the 
court  finds  that  funds  are  available  for  pay- 
ment from  or  on  behalf  of  a  person  furnished 
representation,  it  may  authorize  or  direct 
that  such  funds  be  paid  to  the  appointed 
attorney,  to  the  bar  association  or  legal  aid 
agency  or  community  defender  organization 
which  provided  the  appointed  attorney,  to 
any  person  or  organization  authorized  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (e)  to  render  Investiga- 
tive, expert,  or  other  services,  or  to  the  court 
for  deposit  in  the  Treasury  as  a  reimburse- 
ment to  the  appropriation,  current  at  the 
time  of  payment,  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  section.  Except  as  so  authorized  or 
directed,  no  such  person  or  organization  may 
request  or  accept  any  payment  or  promise  of 
payment  for  representing  a  defendant." 

(b)  Subsections  (g).  (h).  and  (1)  of  such 
section  are  redesignated  as  subsections  (I). 
(J),  and  (k),  respectively,  and  the  following 
new  subsections  (g)  and  (h)  are  Inserted 
before  subsection  (I)  as  redesignated  by  thU 
subsection :     \ 

"(g)    Discretion  ART    Appointments. — Any 
person  subject   to  revocation   of  parole.  In 
custody  as  a  material  witness,  or  seeking  re- 
lief under  section  2241,  2254,  or  2255  of  title 
28  or  section  4245  of  title   18  may  be  fur- 
nished represenUtlon  pursuant  to  the  plan 
whenever   the  United   States   magistrate  or 
the  court  determines  that  the  intereste  of 
Justice  so  require  and  such  person  Is  finan- 
cially unable  to  obtain  :epresentatlon.  Pay- 
ment for  such  representation  may  be  as  pro- 
vided m  subsecUons  (d)  and  (e). 
"(h)   Defender  Organization. — 
"(1)  QuALincATiONS. — A  district  or  a  part 
of  a  district  In  which  at  least  two  hundred 
persons  annually  require  the  appointment  of 
counsel  may  establish  a  defender  organiza- 
tion as  provided  for  either  under  subpara- 
graphs (A)  or  (B)  of  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
subsection  or  both.  Two  adjacent  districts  or 
parts  of  dlstrlcta  may  aggregate  the  number 
of   persons    required    to   be    represented    to 
establish  ellglbUlty  for  a  defender  organiza- 
tion to  serve  both  areas.  In  the  event  that 
adjacent  dlstrlcta  or  parta  of  dlstrlcta  are 
located   in  different  clrculta,   the  plan   for 
furnishing  represenUtlon  shall  be  approved 
by  the  Judicial  counsel  of  each  circuit. 
"(2)  Ttpes  of  Defender  Orcanteations. — 
"(A)  Feokral  Purlic  Defender  Oroaniza- 
tton.— A  FMeral  Public  Defender  Organiza- 
tion shall  consist  of  one  or  more  full-time 
salaried  attorneys.  The  organization  shall  be 
supervised  by  a  Federal  PubUc  Defender  ap- 
pointed by  the  Judicial  council  of  the  clrctilt. 


without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5 
governing  appolntmenta  In  the  competitive 
service,  after  considering  recommendations 
from  the  district  court  or  courta  to  be  served. 
The  Federal  PubUc  Defender  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  a  term  of  four  years,  unless 
sooner  removed  by  the  Judicial  council  of 
the  circuit  for  Incompetency,  misconduct  In 
office,  or  neglect  of  duty.  The  compensation 
of  the  Federal  Public  Defender  shall  be  fixed 
by  the  Judicial  council  of  the  circuit  at  a 
rate  not  to  exceed  the  compensation  received 
by  the  United  States  attorney  for  the  district 
where  representation  Is  furnished  or.  If  two 
districta  or  parte  of  dlstrtcta  are  involved, 
the  compensation  of  the  higher  paid  United 
States  attorney  of  the  dlstrlcta.  The  Federal 
Public  Defender  may  appoint,  without  re- 
gard to  the  pro^-lslons  of  title  5  governing 
appolntmenta  In  the  competitive  service, 
such  full-time  attorneys  and  other  person- 
nel as  may  be  necessary.  Compensation  paid 
to  such  attorneys  and  other  personnel  of  the 
organization  shall  be  fixed  by  the  Federal 
Public  Defender  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  that 
paid  to  attorneys  and  other  personnel  of 
similar  qualifications  and  experience  In  the 
office  of  the  United  States  attorney  In  the 
district  where  representation  is  furnished  or. 
If  two  dlstrlcta  or  parts  of  dlstrlcta  are  In- 
volved, the  higher  compensation  paid  to  per- 
sons of  similar  qualifications  and  experience 
In  the  dlstrlcta.  Each  organization  shall  sub- 
mit to  the  Director  of  the  Administrative 
Office  of  the  United  SUtes  Courta.  at  the 
time  and  In  the  form  prescribed  by  him. 
reporta  of  Ita  activities  and  financial  posi- 
tion and  ita  proposed  budget.  The  Director 
of  the  Administrative  Office  shall  submit  to 
the  President  a  budget  for  each  organization 
for  each  fiscal  year  and  shall  out  of  the  ap- 
propriations therefor  make  paymenta  to  and 
on  behalf  of  each  organization.  Paymenta 
under  this  subparagraph  to  an  organization 
shall  be  In  Ueu  of  paymenta  under  sub- 
section (d)  or  (e). 

"(B)  Community  Defender  Organiza- 
tion.— A  Community  Defender  Organization 
shall  be  a  nonprofit  defense  counsel  service 
established  and  administered  by  any  group 
authorized  by  the  plan  to  provide  represen- 
tation. The  organization  shall  be  eligible  to 
furnish  attorneys  and  receive  paymenta  un- 
der this  section  If  Its  bylaws  are  set  forth 
m  the  plan  of  the  district  or  dlstrtcta  in 
which  It  will  serve.  Each  organization  shall 
submit  to  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the 
United  States  an  annual  report  setting  forth 
Ita  activities  and  financial  position  and  the 
anticipated  caseload  and  expenses  for  the 
coming  year.  Upon  application  an  organiza- 
tion may.  to  the  extant  approved  by  the 
Judicial  Conference  of  the  United  SUtes: 

"(I)  receive  an  Initial  grant  for  expenses 
necessary  to  esUbllsh  the  organization;  and 

"(11)  In  Ueu  of  paymenta  under  subsec- 
tion (d)  or  (e),  receive  periodic  susUlning 
granta  to  provide  representation  and  other 
expenses  pursuant  to  this  section." 

Sec.  2.  A  United  States  commissioner  for 
a  district  may  exercise  any  power,  function, 
or  duty  authorized  to  be  performed  by  a 
United  States  magistrate  under  the  amend- 
menta  made  by  the  first  section  of  this  Act 
if  such  commissioner  bad  authority  to  per- 
form such  power,  function,  or  duty  prior  to 
the  enactment  of  such  amendmenta. 

Sec.  3.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
applicable  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  The 
plan  for  the  District  of  Columbia  shall  be 
approved  Jointly  by  the  District  of  Columbia 
Court  of  Appeals,  and  the  Judicial  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 
The  following  r«>orts  of  committees 

were  submitted: 
By  Mr.  MANSPISLO,  from  the  Committee 

on  Foreign  Relations,  without  amendment: 
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S.  Con.  Re«.  64.  A  concurrent  resolution 
to  tennlnate  certain  Joint  resolutions  auth- 
orizing the  tiae  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  In  certain  areas  outside  the 
United  States  tRept.  No  91-834) . 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Aeronautical  and  Sp-xce  Sciences,  with  an 
amendment: 

H.R  16516.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tion* to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  for  research  and  develop- 
ment, consuuctlon  of  facilities,  and  research 
and  program  management,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept  No.  91-833). 

By  Mr.  EAGLETON.  from  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia,  without  amend- 
ment: 

H.R.  12673  An  act  to  authorize  the  trans- 
fer by  licensed  blood  banks  In  the  District  of 
Coltmibla  of  blood  componenu  within  the 
District  of  Colimibla   (Rept.  No.  91-836). 

By  Mr.  SPONO.  from  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

S.  2820.  A  bin  to  amend  UUe  11  of  the  act 
of  sq>t«mb«r  10.  1018.  relating  to  industrial 
safety  In  the  District  of  Columbia  (Rept. 
No.  91-835). 


BILIJ3  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  Introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By   Mr.   BENNETT    (for   himself.   Mr. 
Cook,  and  Bir.  Smith  of  Illinois) : 

8.3788.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Coal  Mine 
Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969  to  provide 
a  period  during  which  vlolatlona  of  health 
and  safety  standartls  promulgated  there- 
under may  be  corrected  without  the  Impoel- 
tlon  of  a  civil  penalty,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare. 

(The  reniarks  of  Mr.  BcNNrrr  when  he  In- 
troduced the  bl£  appear  Uter  In  the  Rac- 
OBO  under  the  appropriate  beading.) 


S  3788— iNTRODUCnON  OP  A  BILL 
TO  AMEND  THE  COAL  MINE 
HEALTH  AND  SAFETY  ACT  OF 
1969 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  on  De- 
cember 30.  1969.  the  Federal  Coal  Mine 
Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969  became 
law.  This  act  was  the  culmination  of 
several  years  of  endeavor  by  the  Interior 
Department,  the  coal  Industry,  the 
United  Mine  Workers  Union,  and  the 
Congress,  and  represented  a  tremendous 
step  towird  assuring  the  health  and 
safety  of  the  Individual  coal  miner. 

By  the  act.  Congress  charged  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  with  enforce- 
ment of  lU  provlskms.  and  the  Depart- 
ment has  relctated  that  function  to  the 
Bureau  of  Mines.  However,  m  tU  en- 
forcviiMnt  of  the  act.  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  has  broucht  to  the  surface  stveral 
Inherent  defccu  In  this  act  U  U  thoas 
defecu  which  I  now  sf«li  to  comet. 

Tlw  rMtral  Coal  Mine  Itoalth  aitd 
■afctr  AM  contain*  •  ■winUwi  nmm- 
ker  •!  amrtteM  prv«MoiM  — wsriutf  Um 
■  iitmi  mmtmimm  ol  this  NaUans  aaal 
Minn  It  ^pmIAHw  In  traat  «Mail  the 
cmUs  to  to  a«hH»c4  the  s^isMvMeni  la 
in  rwiawnn«  ttm  haalih  aai 


can  appeal  those  penalties  levied  against 
him.  In  specifically  stating  all  of  these 
things,  the  Congress  was  performing 
its  constitutional  function.  But  it  now 
appears  that  we  may  have  been  over- 
zealous. 

This  act  went  into  full  effect  on  March 
30.  1970 — just  90  days  after  it  became 
law.  In  that  90-day  period,  both  the  In- 
terior Department  and  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  had  to 
formulate  and  issue  rules  and  regula- 
tions to  assure  the  enforcement  of  this 
act.  During  that  time  also,  at  least 
theoretically,  the  mine  operator  was  to 
make  his  plans  for  compliance  with  the 
act.  Tliis.  at  least,  wais  the  way  things 
were  supposed  to  happen. 

But  events  did  not  proceed  as  planned. 
The  regtilations  were  not  issued  until 
March  31.  in  some  cases,  and  the  act 
went  into  full  effect  on  April  1.  There 
was  no  time  for  comment  on  the  rules 
and  regulations.  There  was  no  time  for 
the  mine  operator,  with  a  complete  set  of 
regulations  in  his  possession,  to  make  the 
necessary  arrangements  for  compliance 
with  the  act.  Yet,  under  the  provisions 
of  this  act.  Federal  mine  inspectors  since 
April  1  have  issued  citations  and  notices 
of  penalties  assessed  to  mine  operators 
across  the  country.  These  citations  are 
for  violations  of  all  sections  of  the  act. 
except  those  not  yet  in  effect,  and  carry 
civil  penalties  of  up  to  $10,000  per  viola- 
tion cited.  It  is  not  difQcult  to  sympathize 
with  the  small  coal  mine  op>erator  who 
has  received  20  citations  for  violations 
of  this  act  but  who  has  not  yet  even  re- 
ceived a  copy  of  the  regulations  govern- 
ing his  operation. 

But  the  problem  Is  further  com- 
pounded by  several  provisions  of  the  act 
itself.  The  mine  operator  can  be  cited  for 
violation  of  many  provisions  of  the  act 
which  are  impossible  for  him  to  fulfill.  In 
some  cases,  the  equipment  required 
under  the  act  is  simply  not  available  on 
the  market — to  anyone,  for  any  price.  In 
other  cases,  the  act  requires  that  the 
operator  use  equipment  of  a  tjrpe  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  of  Interior.  But 
there  has  not  been  sufflcient  time  for 
adequate  tests  to  be  run  on  equipment, 
and  consequently,  the  SecreUry  has  not 
issued  approvals  for  that  equipment.  Yet 
the  act  is  so  strong  and  so  specific  that 
It  requires  that  citations  issue  to  an  op- 
erator who  does  not  possess  this  equip- 
ment. 

Mr  President.  I  cannot  conliniie.  s«  a 
US  Senator,  to  require  the  enforcement 
of  provtslnn*  of  this  act  «hen  those  pro* 
visions  sre  impoaalble  fur  the  mtn*  0|^ 
erator  to  fulfill  and  It  U  in  this  smmp 
that  I  Introduce  three  aoMndBMBU  to 
this  act  The  Congreas'  power  extends 
to  areas  oUter  than  Jusl  cr««lUi«  the 
tow  The  OoMrwa  alM  previses  for  the 
•Atorerment  of  the  tow  mn4  al  toaaC  at- 
iMnpta  to  nmn»»  lu  reapanstMllty  ol 
IsalslaUve  ir«kew  In  «hU  totter  vnmm 
«e  re-eaanune  toes  ehtch  ««  have  Cf<t* 
ale«. 


Mr.  President.  I  feel  that  these  three 
amendments  will  correct,  or  at  least 
ameliorate,  the  inequities  contained  in 
the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety 
Act  of  1969.  My  first  amendment  retracts 
all  civil  penalties  assessed  to  date  and 
makes  further  civil  penalties  assessable 
only  after  September  1,  1970.  In  the 
meantime,  however,  it  requires  that 
careful,  public  records  be  kept  of  each 
violation  of  this  act  by  either  the  mine 
operator  or  the  individual  miner,  and 
further  requires  that  he  be  made  specifi- 
cally aware  of  the  nature  of  his  viola- 
tion and  the  steps  he  will  have  to  take 
in  order  to  comply  with  the  act.  It  is 
important  to  note  in  considering  this 
amendment  that  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
would  retain  its  powers  to  make  inspec- 
tions, cite  violations,  and  Issue  with- 
drawal orders  when  necessitated  by  im- 
minent danger  or  unwarrantable  failure. 
The  power  to  issue  withdrawal  orders  is 
particularly  important,  for  it  means  that 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  can  withdraw  all 
miners  from  a  mine  where  the  conditions 
are  so  dangerous  as  to  warrant  such  an 
action.  I  feel  that  all  of  these  powers 
would  continue  to  provide  the  Bureau 
with  sufficient  control  over  the  safety 
conditions  existing  In  the  various  mines, 
while  at  the  same  time  allowing  the  mine 
operator  sufficient  time  to  comply  with 
the  requirements  of  the  act.  without  be- 
ing liable  in  the  meantime  for  civil  pen- 
alties. 

My  second  amendment  would  change 
the  provision  requiring  automatic 
brakes  on  every  mine  car  used  under- 
groimd.  The  present  law  requires  that 
each  car,  regardless  of  its  use,  have  auto- 
matic brakes  Two  problems  have  arisen 
imder  this  provision:  First,  there  Is  no 
such  equipment  available — the  automatic 
brakes  are  simply  not  made  for  mine 
cars  of  the  type  presently  In  use.  Second, 
many  doubts  have  arisen  that  there  is  a 
great  need  for  the  use  of  such  equip- 
ment on  every  car;  It  seems  much  more 
reasonable  to  require  only  that  the 
entire  train  stop  within  the  proper  mar- 
gin of  safety.  My  amendment  would  re- 
quire that  a  locomotive  or  its  equivalent 
be  equipped  with  automatic  brakes, 
where  space  permits,  or  with  other  ap- 
proved equipment  where  space  does  not 
permit  automatic  brakes.  This  is  a 
change  from  the  present  requirement 
that  e%*erT  car  be  equipped  with  brakes. 
I  have  added  a  new  section  making  It 
mandatory  that  the  enUre  train  be 
rqui|>i>cd  «iUi  automatic  brakes  if  poa- 
Mble  but  aMowtng  substitute  equipment 
of  sn  ai^provtl  type  where  conditlonH 
dicute  Out  this  aubsiltute  rqulpmrnt 
miut  prove  lU  safety  value  by  shnwlnr 
Us  ability  to  stop  the  entire  train  wtihin 
the  maisin  of  safety  I  (eel  this  sm<<nd- 
■Mnt  a  III  ctwrecl  the  prearnl  prohirm 
ky  rrMotUto  the  necrMltjr  for  uaiju  un- 
ataitobto  e^tilpaHsM  •■  «lnr  car*  bt 
■Itoel—  lor  Ml  MWlMoMr  MshBlHuie 

My  iMrf  MBMMBMSt  to  a(  a  ir<-hn.<-a: 
nolore  tosl  Is  ol  no  toaa  ImiioHame  than 
tlw  olhe«a  The  tow  m  it  HaMto  I8«alii 
iltol  the  M«niitory  hoolth  pr««to«MU  H 

el  every 

t»»r» 


«Ha  Bet  live     the  •*«  Mp%  In  e««l 
MHiiii     MM     MMW    II  tee  ttto  «V 


(■ 


m    e«effy 
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would  clarify  the  Intention  of  Congress 
by  redefining  "working  face"  to  Include 
•  each"  section— thus  making  the  health 
provisions  applicable  in  "every  or  each" 
section  of  the  mine  where  work  Is  being 
conducted.  The  purpose  of  the  Federal 
Coal  Mine  Act  is  to  protect  the  miner, 
not  the  mine.  By  defining  "working  face" 
in  the  manner  I  propose,  we  require  that 
health  standards  be  complied  with  In 
tliose  areas  where  men  are  actually 
working,  but  at  the  same  time  we  allow 
for  noncompliance,  within  the  limits  of 
unreasonable  danger,  in  those  sections 
where  no  work  is  being  conducted  and 
none  is  contemplated.  There  is  no  ra- 
tional reason  for  applying  the  health 
standards  to  those  portions  of  a  mine 
where  no  men  are  working  and  where  no 
work  is  contemplated,  and  I  anticipate 
that  this  amendment  will  so  allow. 

Mr.  President,  my  colleague  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  Mr.  Burton, 
joined  las',  week  with  Mr.  Brock  of  Ten- 
nessee in  Introducing  substantially  these 
same  amendments  into  that  body.  In 
so  doing,  these  two  fine  gentlemen  faced- 
up  to  the  responsibilities  of  the  legisla- 
ture to  review  the  laws  it  enacts.  It  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  sponsor  this  bill  in 
the  Senate,  and  I  would  hope  that  their 
consideration  will  provoke  a  thorough 
review  of  this  entire  matter  and  that  its 
passage  can  be  expedited. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Proxmire)  .  The  bill  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3788)  to  amend  the  Coal 
Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969  to 
provide  a  period  during  which  violations 
of  health  and  safety  standards  promul- 
gated thereunder  may  be  corrected  with- 
out the  imposition  of  a  civil  penalty,  and 
for  other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Bennett  (for  himself,  Mr.  Cook,  and  Mr. 
Smith  of  Illinois),  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


tral  nation,  Cambodia,  ground  and  com- 
bat forces  of  the  United  States  in  the  ab- 
sence of  any  request  of  the  Government 
of  Cambodia  and  in  the  absence  of  any 
information  whatever  to  the  Congress 
until  following  the  time  this  invasion 
had  been  undertaken,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Young  of  Ohio 
when  he  submitted  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution appear  earlier  In  the  Record  un- 
der the  appropriate  heading.) 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  A 
BILL 

S.    33SS 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  Pennsj'Ivanla 
(Mr.  Scott),  I  ask  tinanlmous  consent 
that,  at  the  next  printing,  the  name  of 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Domi- 
mcK)  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  33M. 
to  estabUah  an  Environmental  Quality 
Admlntotntlon. 

The  PRSBIDINO  OPTICER  (Mr  BiM- 
nxT)  Without  objection,  it  U  so  or- 
dered 
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RAIL  PASSENGER  SERVICE  ACT  OF 
1970— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT     NO.     608 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit on  behalf  of  Senators  Magnuson, 
Cotton,  Hartke,  and  Prouty  an  amend- 
ment to  S.  3706  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  the  amendment,  the  brief  ex- 
planation and  general  discussion  mate- 
rials prepared  by  the  staff  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Commerce  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Al- 
len). The  amendment  will  be  received 
and  printed,  and  will  lie  on  the  table; 
and,  without  objection,  the  amendment 
and  explanation  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  amendment  (No.  608)  is  to  strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  In- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Rail  Pas- 
senger Service  Act  of  1970". 
TITLE    I— FINDINGS.    PURPOSES,     AND 
DEFINITIONS 

i  101.  Congressional  findings  and  declaration 
of  purpose 
The  Congress  finds  that  modern,  efficient. 
Intercity  railroad  passenger  service  is  a  nec- 
essary part  of  a  balanced  transportation 
system;  that  the  public  convenience  and 
necessity  require  the  continuance  and  Im- 
provement of  such  service  to  provide  fast 
and  comfortable  transportation  between 
crowded  urban  areas  and  In  other  areas  of 
the  country,  that  rail  passenger  service  can 
help  to  end  the  congestion  on  our  highways 
and  the  overcrowding  of  airways  and  air- 
port*; that  the  traveler  In  America  should  to 
the  mazlmtim  extent  feasible  have  freedom 
to  chooae  the  mode  of  travel  most  con- 
venient to  hia  needs:  that  to  achieve  these 
goal*  requires  the  designation  of  a  basic  na- 
tional rail  psasenger  syatem  and  the  eetab- 
llslunent  of  a  rail  passenger  corporation  for 
tbe  purpose  of  providing  modern.  elBclent. 
Intercity  rail  passenger  service:  that  rsderal 
financial  assistance  as  well  as  investment 
capital  trom  tbe  private  sector  ol  the  eeoa- 
omy  u  niieia  for  this  purpose:  and  Uiat  la- 
terim  emergeaey  ^sOsral  fiaaactal  assistance 
to  eertain  railroaAi  SMky  ke  aeesasary  to  per- 
■tit  tiM  oroeriy  iraaafer  of  rallreaal 
•ervi«e  to  a  rilreai  paeaMiMr  eorporati 


(e)  "Intercity  rail  passenger  service"  means 
all  rail  passenger  service  other  than  com- 
muter and  other  short-haul  service  In  metro- 
politan and  suburban  areas,  tisually  char- 
acterized by  reduced  fare,  multlple-rlde  and 
conunutatlon  tickets  and  by  morning  and 
evening  peak  period  operations. 

(f)  "Avoidable  loss"  means  the  avoidable 
costs  of  providing  passenger  service,  less  reve- 
nues attributable  thereto,  using  the  method- 
ology used  In  the  report  of  the  Commission 
of  July  16,  1969,  entitled  "Investigation  of 
Costs  of  Intercity  Rail  Passenger  Service." 

(g)  "Corporation"  means  the  National 
Railroad  Passenger  Corporation  created  un- 
der title  III  of  this  Act. 

TITLE  II— BASIC  NATIONAL  RAIL 
PASSENGER  SYSTEM 
S  201.  Designation  of  system 

In  carrying  out  the  congressional  findings 
and  declaration  of  purpose  set  forth  in  title 
I  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary,  acting  in  coopera- 
tion with  other  Interested  Federal  agencies 
and  departments,  Is  authorized  and  directed 
to  submit  to  the  Commission  and  to  the 
Congress  within  thirty  da3r5  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  his  preliminary  re- 
port and  recommendations  for  a  basic  na- 
tional rail  passenger  system  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "basic  system").  Such 
recommendations  shall  specify  those  points 
between  w^hlch  Intercity  passenger  trains 
shall  be  operated,  identify  all  routes  over 
which  service  may  be  provided,  and  the 
trains  presently  oi>erated  over  such  routes, 
together  with  basic  service  characteristics  of 
operations  to  be  provided  within  the  system, 
taking  Into  accoimt  schedules,  number  of 
trains,  connections,  through  car  service,  and 
sleeping,  parlor,  dining,  and  lounge  facilities. 
In  reconunending  said  basic  system  the  Sec- 
retary shall  take  Into  account  tbe  need  for 
expeditious  rail  passenger  service  within  and 
between  all  regions  of  the  continental  United 
States,  and  the  Secretary  shall  consider  the 
need  for  such  service  within  the  States  of 
Alaska  and  Hawaii  and  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico.  In  formulating  such  recom- 
mendations the  Secretary  shall  consider  op- 
portunities for  provision  of  faster  service, 
more  convement  service,  service  to  more  cen- 
ters of  population,  and /or  service  at  lower 
cost,  by  the  joint  operation,  for  passenger 
service,  of  facilities  of  two  or  more  railroad 
companies;  the  Importance  of  a  given  serv- 
ice to  overall  system  viability;  adequacy  of 
other  transportation  facilities  serving  the 
same  points:  umque  characterlstles  and  ad- 
vantsges  of  rail  service  as  compared  to  other 
ntodes:  the  relationship  of  public  benefits 
of  given  services  to  the  coau  of  providing 
them;  and  potential  profiubiuty  of  the 
service, 
i  aoa.  Review  of  the  baste  system 

The  Commlaalon  shall,  within  thirty  days 
after  receipt  of  the  Secretary'i  prelimlBary 
report  destgnsting  a  basic  system,  review 
such  report  coaststeai  with  tbe  purpose  of 
tbu  Act  and  provtos  tbs  Psersury  vttb  lu 
cootmenu  and  rirnMini<silnin  The  i 
lary  shall  gtr*  dM*  eoast4sraUaa  i* 
eommenu  sad  rirnsiisaMtlsoi  Hm  i 
tary  sbaU.  witbta  aiaot*  «ai«  aftor  lbs 
of  snartissn  of  tbis  m«  soMMt  bis  Paai 
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hdd  oonslstenUy  down  through  the 
jrears. 

What  the  Senator  from  Idaho  and 
other  Senators  who  have  apoken  today, 
on  both  aktaa  of  the  a)ale.  are  Indlcatlnt 
U  an  unoitn<aa  which  affeeta  all  of  ua. 
regardlMi  of  pftrty.  All  of  ua— and  I  am 
*urt  ttm  PrailtfMit  aa  watt— are  awart  of 
tha  trMMntfoua  alaltca  tnvohrad  and  the 
potMitlal  damar  taharent  in  the  litua* 
tlon  whieto  now  eaofronu  the  Nation. 

I  oaljr  hope  that  out  of  thto  will  eooae 
a  krUar  datraa  of  iindrr»tandlnc  amotw 
all  of  aa.  a  raaognltton  of  the  fact  that 
ua  apuroaimatdy  S3t.- 
that  wa  havt  apent  mora 
than  tlM  htllloa.  that  haeauaa  of  thu 
war  mat  praMaaaa  at  heaa  have  become 
aaaoaifcatad.  thai  baeauae  of  thu  war 
tha  dlTtalBna  amoot  our  people  have  ln> 
and  that  bacaiMe  of  thla  war  the 
whteh  wa  wlU  have  to  faee  up 
to— whathar  wa  Mka  it  or  not— through* 
out  the  nation,  have  either  been  aborted. 
decraaaad.  or  forgotten  altogether. 

Tttua.  I  hope  that  thU  debate  wUl  re- 
main on  a  raapactabla  baala — and  a  ra« 


,  aa  waU— that  It  will  be  car- 
ried on  taaiwinalhly.  and  that  what  the 
Senate  haa  to  aajr.  ragardleaa  of  one'a 
peraonal  faaUnca  In  the  matter.  wUl 
Indicate  to  the  administration  that  there 
la  concern,  that  there  la  uneaalneaa.  that 
there  U  worry  about  the  situation  which 
haa  dereloped.  which  we  think  affects  all 
of  us.  Including  the  President,  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Repreaentatives.  and  the  American  peo- 
ple aa  a  whole. 

I  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Idaho  for  his  remarks  today. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  dlatlngulahed  majority  leader. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
tent for  sufSdent  time  to  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

"Hie  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FELL.  Mr.  President.  I  congratu- 
late the  distinguished  Seitator  from 
Idaho  on  his  speech  aad*  associate  my- 
self with  his  wordy^  and  thoee  of  the 
majority  leader. 

I.  also,  do  not  agree  with  the  words 
and  actions  of  President  Nixon.  How- 
ever, having  made  them.  I  only  hope 
that  the  actions  will  be  successful.  Per- 
sonally. I  do  not  think  they  will  be. 
In  fact,  I  believe  that  this  enlargement 
of  the  war  can  result  not  only  in  a  geo- 
graphic enlargement,  but  also  In  an 
increase  In  the  level  of  violence  and  cer- 
tainly in  the  number  of  our  men  Icllled. 

We  also  have  to  bear  in  mind  that 
there  Is  an  indefinite  source  of  man- 
power available  to  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese. We  may  be  successful  in  securing 
the  areas  into  which  we  are  entering.  We 
may  drain  off  some  more  North  Viet- 
namese manpower.  But  whenever  they 
run  out  of  manpower,  there  is  an  almost 
inexhaustible  source  of  Chinese  man- 
power more  than  anxious  to  enter  into 
the  fray. 

I  hope  that  will  not  happen. 

Mr.  President,  yesterday  on  the  floor  I 
suggested  that  the  matter  be  taken  up 
at  the  Security  Council.  Events  have 
moved  rapidly  since  then.  However.  I 
still  bdleve  that  this  Is  a  matter  that 
could  be  taken  up  there. 


Perhaps  our  actl<ms  would  be  criti- 
cised In  that  forum.  Nevertheless.  I  think 
the  net  result  would  be  to  share  tlie 
burdens  In  that  part  of  the  world  with 
other  natlona  and  parhapa  ba  able  to 
more  properly  remove  ouraMvea  from 
Indochina,  aharlng  the  responalblltty  a 
bit  mora  equitably. 

I  had  heard  to  my  rearet  that  there 
are  those  who  would  like  to  form  a  Dam- 
oeratlc  coalition  to  oppoae  the  Prmtdent 
In  this  matter  and  that  the  Democratic 
National  Committee  might  move  In  thla 
retard. 

I  think  tt.at  would  be  a  dreadful  mU- 
take 

Tt)U  matter  la  bt>ond  partisan  eon- 
slderatton.  There  are  just  aa  many 
Rapubttcana  as  Democrats  who  are  op- 
poaed  to  the  Prealdant  and  just  as  many 
Democrats  as  RepuMleans  who  are  In 
favor. 

I  know  that  last  night  I  raealvad  a 
phone  call  In  the  middle  of  tha  night 
from  a  friend  of  90  years  standing,  a 
conservative  Republican  In  Colorado.  He 
wanted  to  know  what  be  oould  do  as  a 
good  Republican  to  divert  us  from  the 
course  of  disaster  which  he  saw  ahead. 

I  think  that  If  our  Democratic  leader- 
ship or  party  were  to  move  In  a  parti- 
san direction,  they  would  be  making  a 
great  mistake.  The  oppoaition  or  sup- 
port for  this  more  is  far  beyond  poli- 
tics. I  would  hope  that  we  would  bear 
this  in  mind. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  fully 
concur  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island. 

The  reason  that  I  have  Joined  with 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Coopia) 
in  offering  certain  amendments  to  be 
considered  in  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  was  to  dramatize  the  bipartisan 
character  of  our  dissent. 

It  Is  only  on  that  basis  that  the  Sen- 
ate would  consider  such  amendments, 
for  In  a  matter  of  war  and  peace  there 
is  no  party  aisle  that  divides  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Rkcobo  an  excellent  editorial  pub- 
lished in  the  New  York  Times  which 
states  that  the  President  is  rejecting  his 
own  Nixon  doctrine. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rzcoao. 
as  follows: 

MiLrrABT  Hallucination — Aoain 

The  aaur&nc«s  that  the  Amerlcaii-backed 
South  Vietnameae  drlTe  Into  Cambodia  la 
a  llmltMl.  one-strUe  operaUon.  an  Integral 
part  of  American  operaUona  In  Vietnam  and 
dealgned  only  to  protect  American  and  "free 
world"  forcea  there,  hava  a  (amlUar  and 
wholly  unconvincing  ring. 

Thla  Is  the  same  kind  of  reassuring  rhet- 
oric Americans  have  heard  from  their  lead- 
era  at  every  Rtage  of  this  country's  long. 
misguided  plunge  into  the  Southeast  Asian 
morass.  Time  and  bitter  ezperlanoe  have  ex- 
hausted credulity  of  the  American  peopla 
and  Congreas.  Presidential  aaaurancea  can  no 
longer  be  accepted  in  an  area  where  ac- 
tlona.  aa  Mr.  Nixon's  aldea  have  observed  In 
another  context,  speak  louder  than  words. 

The  President's  action  In  sanctioning  the 
South  Vietnamese  Invasion  of  Cambodian 
territory,  with  American  advisers  and  air  and 
other  support,  goes  far  beyond  the  Cam- 
bodian policy  followed  by  Mr.  Nixon's  prede- 
oeaaora,   even   at  tlmea   when   the  predica- 


ment of  allied  forcea  in  Vietnam  waa  far  more 
pertloua  than  anyone  would  claim  It  la  to> 
day 

This  latest  and  largest  In  a  aeries  of  al- 
lied iBtmalooa  onto  Cambodian  soil  wblob 
have  occurred  regularly  since  the  change  of 
government  In  Pnompenh  has  far-reachlBg 
and  sertoua  Implloatloos  even  If  the  Imme- 
diate objecuvea  are  limited,  aa  the  Admin* 
latraiioo  avows. 

If  reports  troM  Pnoatpenh  that  the  at* 
t«rk  waa  launched  without  ooAsultatloM  with 
the  Cambodian  Ouvemment  are  true,  the 
atrthe  la  a  clear  breach  of  Cambodlaa  Meu- 
trallty.  the  Oeueva  Arcurd*  and  the  priaet- 
ptea  of  intematloBal  law  which  tae  A4aUn- 
Uiratiun  has  repeatedly  cited  In  ooanectloa 
with  the  ImifkBown  and  equally  illegal 
Ooatmuniat  Vtetnameae  prisaaci  on  Oaai- 
bodua  soil 

The  allied  drive  Into  the  Parrot's  Beak  will 
alaaoat  eertaialy  provoke  aoate  reaetioo  trota 
Hanoi,  and  perhapa  from  Peking,  with  ooa- 
aaqueoeaa  tbrotigbout  Soutbeaat  Asia  that 
eannot  be  predicted  but  which  eould  be  fate- 
ful. At  the  very  laaet.  new  threau  to  Pnom- 
penh and  fraah  appeals  tor  further  Amer- 
leea  asaiatanoe  can  be  expeeted. 

Whatever  he  may  plead  to  the  eootrary. 
Prealdent  Nixon  has  rejected  hla  own  Nix- 
oo  Doctrine  in  Southeast  Aala.  escalating  a 
war  from  which  he  had  promised  to  disen- 
gage. This  Is  not  the  "new"  Nixon  who  cam- 
paigned on  a  platform  pledged  to  peace.  It  la 
more  like  the  old  NUon  who  as  Vloe  Pres- 
ident in  IBM  said  the  United  SUtes  would 
have  to  aend  troopa  into  Indochina  If  there 
were  no  other  way  to  prevent  Ita  fall  to  the 
Communists,  then  on  the  verge  of  defeating 
the  French. 

Fortunately,  now  as  then,  Mr.  Nixon's 
tough  approach  had  produced  strong  op- 
poelUon  In  both  bouses  of  Congress,  even 
among  aome  former  staunch  supporters  of  hla 
Vletnamlxatlon  policy.  If  the  President  does 
not  promptly  pull  back  from  this  danger- 
ous adventure.  Congress  will  have  to  assert 
Its  constitutional  powers  of  restraint  In  the 
name  of  a  people  who  have  been  asked  once 
too  often  to  swallow  the  military  hallucina- 
tion of  victory  through  escalation. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  on  one 
other  point.  I  do  not  recall  this  ever  hap- 
pening in  my  5V2  years  of  service  in  the 
Senate,  but  every  hour,  telegrams  are 
pouring  into  my  office  from  my  State. 

They  are  not  Inspired.  They  are  obvi- 
ously from  deeply  concerned  Mlnne- 
sotans  from  all  parts  of  the  State  ex- 
pressing outrage,  concern,  and  heartache 
over  the  President's  new  policy. 

At  this  point,  the  ratio  of  those  favor- 
ing ttie  President's  policy  as  against  it,  is 
running  89  to  1  against  the  President. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  these 
telegrams  printed  in  the  Rkcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tele- 
grams were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Esm  A.  Minn. 
Senator  Walttx  Mondalx, 
Waahinffton,  D.C.: 

We  deplore  Nlxon'a  Involvement  in  Cam- 
bodia. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  F.  Toxnex. 

MiMNKAPOLis,  Minn. 
Senator  Waltxx  Monoalx. 
Waahington,  D.C.: 

Demand  that  Oongreaa  stop  the  President's 
move  In  Cambodia  Immediately. 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Ooxoon  PrrxxaoN. 


IClMNXAFOLIS,  IClMM. 

Senator  Waltxx  Mondauc. 
Washington.  D.C.: 

ITrge  strongest  opposition  to  Cambodia  ao- 
tlon  earth  needs,  rtemanila  peaoe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jams  Kxavs. 
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Edima,  Minn. 
Senator  Waltbi  Mondalx. 
Wa^hingtun,  DC. 

Please  can  you  intervene  negaUvely  in  the 
President's  deelalon  to  become  militarily  In- 
volved In  Cambodiat  I  aas  asking  thla  as  a 
IJnitcd  Btatea  citlaen.  a  Minneeota  taxpayer 
who  haa  alwaya  supported  you.  an  acUve 
voter,  but  moat  of  all  as  a  aMKbar  of  a  Dnited 
mataa  Itartae. 

Mra  PamuctA  Da  Rsisaa 

Dl'LVTM.  MtMM. 

aMta«f>r  Waltm  MoHaatc, 
W—htmgton.  DC  : 

We  oppose  any  involveaseni  la  Cambodia 
Fight  for  further  deeaealatlon  la  Vletaaa 
Try  harder! 

Mr  and  Mrb  Davb  OnaeHa. 

DvLtrrM,  MiNM. 
Senator  Waltoi  Mon*aix. 
W*»htm§ton,  DC: 

Stop  our  laterventloB  in  Cambodia.  Bring 
our  aona  booM  bow. 

Mr.  aad  Mrs.  Wuaoa ) 


8r.  Paul,  Minm. 
Senator  Waltis  Monbalb. 
WmtMngton.  DC:  1 

Cambodian  involvement  tragic  mlatake, 
urge  Inunedlate  withdrawal  all  US  troopa 
from  Southeast  Aala. 

Donald  8.  Lkhman.  MJ>. 

DtTLUTH,  Minn. 
Senator  Waltxx  Mondalk, 
WoMhington,  B.C.: 

I'm  against  any  eacalatlon  of  aid  to  Cam- 
bodia. 

Mrs.  Robkxt  Bxiocbs. 

Duluth,  Minn. 

Senator  Waltxx  Mondalxj 
Washington ,  DC:  ' 

Let  not  Cambodia  be  another  Vietnam. 
Cannot  sacrifice  sons  Uvea  for  something 
don't  believe  in. 

Mrs.  Caxol  FXanklin. 

BfiNNEAPOLis,  Minn. 
Senator  Waltxx  Mondalk, 
Washington,  DC: 

Please  help  atop  this  latest  involvement 
In  Cambodia. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rot  E.  Mvlun. 

Minnkapolis,  Minn. 
Senator  Waltxx  Mondalk, 
Washington.  DC: 

Don't  let  Nixon  send  our  Air  Force  or  our 
advisors  Into  Cambodia. 

Nanct  Bbaskxt. 

WmoNA,  Minn. 
Senator  Waltxx  Mondalk, 
Washington.  D.C.: 

Do  not  support  President  Nlxon'a  Cam- 
bodia escalation. 

Mra.  Rabxt  Babnkb. 
Mrs.  KxNNXTH  Knoll. 

DxTLTTTH,  Minn. 
Senator  Waltkx  Mondalk, 
Washington.  DC: 

We  strongly  oppose  Involvement  in  Cam- 
bodia. Pray  you  will  do  all  to  help  prevent 
thU. 

Ben  and  J^annk  Ovkkman. 

Minnkapolis,  Minn. 
Senator  Waltxx  Mondalk, 
Washington.  DC: 

We  strongly  oppoae  and  resent  the  exten- 
sion of  the  war  Into  Cambodia.  We  want  to 
get  out  of  Southeast  Asia  now. 

Professor  and  Mrs.  I.konabo  Pa 


NoRTRnELo,  Minn. 
Senator  Waltkb  Mondaui. 

'.v..   lituytun,   D.L.. 

We  do  not  wish  U.S.  soldiers  fighting  In 
Cambodia.  Next  will  be  Red  Ohia*. 

Mr.  and  Mra.  C.  8.  Cablbon. 

Mimnkapoub.  Mimm 
senator  Waitsb  Mumbalb. 
Wfhingto*.  DC 

We  support  all  actloo  nscsssary  to  pteveat 
liiierventtoa  la  Cambodia  aad  expaaataa  of 
Induchiiva  W«r 

Mr  and  Mrs  DaviB  L  JosiwaoM 

Coon   RA^taa    Mimm 
Beaator  WaLvaa  Mombalb, 
W m» fun f torn.  DC 

atroogly  urge  ao  lavdveoient  la  Cam- 
bodia  An  inunedlau  withdrawal  froai  Viet- 
nam will  aot  aupport  PrsatdeBt. 

Mr  aad  Mrs.  Jambb  Jaoslbri. 

Mimnkapolib,  Minn. 

Senator  Waltxb  F.  Mombalb, 
Wmthingttm.  DC: 

We  deplore  the  prealdentlal  acUon  Involv- 
ing Americana  In  Cambodia,  Wa  atrongly 
urge  you  to  proteat  on  our  behalf. 

Or.  and  Mrs.  Maavntt^.  Stxin. 

Winona,  Minn. 
Senator  Waltbb  F.  Mondalb, 
Washington.  DC: 

Please  voice  vehement  protest  In  further 
Involvement  In  Southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hexman  Wxibman. 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Senator  Waltkb  F.  Mondale, 
Washington,  DC: 

Urge  you  exert  every  effort  and  Infiuence 
to  end  Asian  and  Middle  East  Involvement. 
Mr.  John  W.  Pktkbs. 

St.  Paitl,  Minn. 
Senator  Walter  F.  Mondalk. 
Washington.  DC: 

We  consider  Cambodia  further  Involvement 
In  the  Asian  war  and  we  protest. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Max  Schnitzxb. 

St.  Path.,  Minn. 
Senator  Waltkx  F.  Mondalk, 
Washington.  D.C.: 

I  am  against  sending  American  men  or 
material  Into  Cambodia. 

Mrs.  Bellx  SiNcaxx. 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Senator  Waltxx  F.  Mondalk, 
Washington,  DC: 

Urge  in  strongest  terms  you  fight  insane 
new  military  commitment  In  Cambodia. 

Eugene  Ocan. 


St.  PAin.,  Mnnr. 
Senator  Waltkx  F.  Mondalx. 
Washington,  DC: 

As  mother  of  18-year-old  boy  111  send  mine 
to  Sweden  rather  than  slaughter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dick  Yaokb. 


St.  Paul,  Minh. 
Senator  Waltkx  F.  Mondalk, 
Washington,  D.C.: 
Stop  the  generals  In  Cambodia. 

RiCBAXO  C.  Oreknx. 

St.  PAxn,,  Minn. 
Senator  Waltkx  F.  Mondalx, 
Washtngttm,  DC: 

We  are  oompletely  opposed  to  President's 
extending  war  into  Cambodia.  Please  do 
aomething  Immediately. 

Mr.  and  Ura.  Bobxkt  Bkxkkb. 


St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Senator  Waum  9.  Mowbalb, 
Wasliington,  D.C.: 
We  oppoae  our  commitment  in  Cambodia. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  C.  Powbu.. 


Senator  Waltb 
Wmshtnttom.  DC 


the 


DULPTH.  MWM. 


t  eewater  to 
ewrb 


MiMMBAPatJB.    MUiM 

Iter  WatVBB  MowBata. 
VasfctagioN    f>C 
Waa  altocaad  by  the  Praatdawtl  dattslaa  «o 
•aodia   Oaaaot  swap  art  aoetalaa  (or 


Mn  X 


MiMMBAPOLIS.    MiMH. 

Senator  Waltbb  Mombalb. 
WuMhtngton.  DC 

We  urge  yotir  oppoaltioa  to  the  Praatdeat^ 
decision  to  eater  Amerlea  lata  war  la  Cam- 
bodia. 

Mr  and  Mra.  Ricmabb  Wbatmsbmam. 

MiNNKAPOLia,  Minn. 
Senator  Waltbb  Mondalb. 
Washington.  DC: 

We  aupport  all  action  necessary  to  prevent 
Intervention  In  Cambodia  and  expansion  of 
Indochina  war. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robbbt  A.  Windbob. 

BCiNNKAPOLis,  Minn. 
Senator  Waltxx  Mondalx, 
Washington.  DC: 

Urge  you  do  all  in  your  power  to  prevent 
Nixon's  widening  war  in  Southeast  Asia. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Don  Ykllott. 


Senator  Waltxx  Mondalk, 
Washington,  DC: 

We  strongly  object  to  the  Cambodian  ac- 
tion resulting  In  deeper  involvement  In 
Southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  and  htn.  Lxw  Hokkanxn. 

Oneida. 


Minneapolis.  Minn. 
Senator  Walter  F.  Mondalk, 
Woshtn^on,  DC: 

I  urge  you  to  vigorously  work  to  cut  off 
all  financial  support  for  the  new  American 
military  involvement  In  Cambodia  regardless 
of  the  rhetoric  about  aiding  the  Vletnamlxa- 
tlon program.  This  new  escalation  can  only 
result  in  more  deaths.  The  President  has 
contemptuously  rejected  the  advice  of  the 
Congress  by  this  action,  and  you  have  no 
alternative  but  to  use  your  constitutional 
power  over  funds  to  balance  the  excessive 
power  of  the  executive  and  military. 

I  greatly  appreciate  your  efforts  to  date  In 
this  regards  sincerely. 

Eakl  Cxaig, 
Neto  Democratic  CotUition. 


Tbavxxsx  CRT,  Mich. 
Senator  Walter  Mondalb, 
Washington.  DC: 

Stop  slaughter  of  Americans,  and  South- 
east Asians.  Oet  United  States  out  of  Cam- 
bodia-Vietnam  now. 

Robkxt  O.  Long. 


MiNNXAPOLU,  Minn. 
Senator  Waltxx  Mondalk, 
Was/i<n(tton,  DC: 

I  have  sent  the  foUowing  telegram  to 
President  Nixon  quote  please  keep  all  UJ3. 
military  personnel  weapons  and  vehicles  out 
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of  Cambodl*  and  Laos.  Tour  p«opI«  will  not 
l>ell«v«  r««8ons  for  becomlnc  tnvolTVd  Umn. 
PIMM  glT*  th«  DMda  of  ABMrtc*  fine  prtorttj 
unquot*. 

Max  O.  8cHTn.m. 

MlNNSATOLIS,  MXMM. 

Senator  Waltu  Monoalk, 
WasMngton,  D.C.: 

DenukiMl  VS.  troopa  be  wltlMlr»wii  trom 
Cambodia.  Senat«  action  r«quMt«d  to  rMtnUn 
presidential  power. 

Sister  Mast  Kat  BmxiN. 

St.  Paul.  Minn. 
Senator  WaLm  Mokoau, 
Washington.  D.C.: 

We  oonalder  OaaabodlA  further  InvolvenMnt 
In  the  Aalan  war  and  we  protest. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Max  ScHNmxm. 

DTn.uTH.  Minn. 
8en*tor  Waltss  P.  MomALs, 
Washington,  DC: 

auungly  oppoae  our  InTolvmnent  la  Cam- 
bodto.  Vrf  yoM  to  Oo  whatet«r  you  can  In 
your  power  to  cease  the  U.S.  aid  and  luTOlre- 
ment. 

BSVHU.T  and  Ebwin  Oolofxns. 

MiNNX-^POLis,  Minn. 
Senator  Waltsb  Mondalx, 
Waahtngton.  D.C.: 

We  are  abeolutely  opposed  to  Nixon's  send- 
ing troofM  and  aid  to  Cambodia.  Trust  Sen- 
ate can  block  such. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Bossst  Haslow. 

Pausault.  Minn. 
Sons  tor  Waltxb  Momoalx, 

Stroncly  urge  you  to  use  all  possible  In- 
fluenM  to  resist  any  commitment  whatso«Ter 
In  Cambodia.  We  must  concentrate  all  effort 
to  dlaengac*  Vietnam  and  mroU  any  further 
disasters  In  Asia. 

B.  C.  Buas. 

MoounAB,  Mnm. 
Senator  Waltsb  Momoalb. 
Wos/lin^toit,  D.C.: 

Kztremely  upset  over  President's  decision 
to  extand  war.  PImm  help:  feel  this  war  la 
wruuc. 

Mrs.  Aavm  Bxnson. 

WABMINaTOM.  D.C. 

Senator  Walysb  MbirsAia. 
WmaMnftom.  DC: 

PlssM  do  what  yon  can  to  reverM  Nixon's 
r!«tniwMM»  decision. 

Mabt  Hablow. 

DcruTH.  Minn. 
Senator  Walto  F.  Monbalx. 
Wa«/i<itfton.  0X7.; 

Too.  M  repcMsntattv*  at  the  people  of  the 
United  StatM.  miist  assert  yourself  In  oar 
behalf  In  this  Southeast  Asian  crisis. 

OOBOTHT    B.    POCHS. 

MatNKAPOLu.  Minn. 
Senator  Waltxx  Monbalx. 
Washington,  D.C: 

Do  all  you  can  to  prevent  Nixon's  expan- 
sloo  at  tbm  war  work  to  make  Ulscal  wba* 
be  has  done. 

jAiiaa  MacDonalo. 


BXTXSI.T  Hills,  Calif. 
Senator  Waltxx  P.  MomsLX. 
Wmthtngtom.  D.C: 

\Mjaan  maOtmn  My  no  to  Cambodia.  We 
xupport  any  aettoo  to  is  Mf  Wish  eonstl- 
tattooal  tlfht  of  OonyieM  to  dselare  war. 

IX>NNA    RXXD    OWXN, 
DoaoTHT    B.    JONSS. 

Baxbaxa  Atxdon, 
«  Co-Chairmen,  Another  Mother  for 

Pemce. 


Sr.  Paul.  Minn. 
Senator  Waltxx  Monbalx. 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Request  you  take  tmrniHatT  Senatorial  ac- 
tion bloeklnf  unoonstltotional,  unUoensed 
imprudent  action  announced  today. 

John  and  Mast  Jkan  Dxxosixa. 

MlNNBATOLIS.  MiNN. 

Senator  Waltex  Mondalk. 
Washington,  D.C: 

We  wlU  not  tolerate  neither  money  nor 
arms  nor  advlwrs  nor  troops  in  Cambodia. 
Mr   and  Mrs.  Danixl  E   Wxinbxxo. 

MiNNXAPOLis.  Minn. 
Senator  Waltcx  Monbalx. 
Washington.  D.C: 

Urge  you  to  oppose  In  all  poeetble  ways 
any  commitment  In  Cambodia. 

Ux.  and  Mrs.  William  D.  Munxo. 

MntHXATOLis.  Minn. 
Senator  Waltxx  Monbalx. 
Washington.  D.C: 

As   a   Republican   I   strongly   protest   the 
involvement  of  Americans  in  Cambodia 
Trxooobx  p.  Rtan. 

MiNNXAPOLU,  Minn. 
Hon.  Waltxx  Monbalx. 
Washington.  D.C: 

Stop  the  President's  more  to  send  V3. 
forces  to  CambodU. 

Mr.   and   Mrs.    Rat    CmsHOLii. 

Minnxatolis.  Minn. 
Senator  Waltxx  P.  Monbalx. 
Washington.  DC: 

Applaud  your  efaallettge  of  the  PrMtdent  on 
ABM  urge  your  challenge  o<  him  on  Cam- 
bodian intervention. 


Austin,  Minn. 
Senator  Waltxx  Monbalx, 
Washington.  D.C: 
We  must  stop  involvement  in  Cambodia. 

IHOLMXX. 


Br.  Paul,  Minn. 
Hon.  Waltxx  P.  Monbalx, 
Wathingtcm,  D.C: 

We  protest  our  additional  InvolTement  in 
Cambodia. 

Mr.  and  M^  Bichax»  J.  Novak. 

DuLtrrH.  Minn. 
Senator  Waltkb  P.  Monbai.x, 
Washington,  D.C: 

We  strongly  oppoM  VS.  involvement  in 
Cambodia  pleaM  help  bring  our  boys  home. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bonalb  J.  Wuxxxw. 

MntNXAPOLis,  Minn. 
Senator  Waltxx  Monbalx. 
Washington.  D.C: 

Pressure  President,  military  abandon  mad 
Asiatic  nightmare  before  country  completely 
bankrupt  morally,  Onanclally. 

Mrs.  Roxxxt  A.  OXAT. 


9r.  Paul,  Minn. 
Senator  Waltxx  Monbalx, 
Washington.  D.C: 

CongreM  must  act  immediately  to  halt 
Cambodian  Interrentlon  stop  no  more  Vlst> 
nams. 

Maxtra  Rosxn. 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Senator  Waltxx  Monbalx, 
Washington.  D.C: 

We  deeply  protest  any  furtlier  involvement 
In  Asian  war. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Noxman  Ross. 

9r.  PAtTL,  Minn. 
Senator  Waltxx  Monbalx, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Urge  you  exert  every  effort  and  Influence 
to  end  Asian  and  Middle  East  involvement. 
Mis.  John  W.  Pxtxxson. 


Duluth,  Minn. 
Senator  Waltxx  Monbalx, 
Washington,  D.C: 

No  expansion  of  war  In  Southeast  Asia  or 
military  aid  to  Cambodia. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Vxccmi. 

Duluth,  Minn. 
Senator  Waltxx  Monbalx, 
Washington,  D.C: 

America  wants  forms]  commitment.  Pro 
or  con  Please  have  vote. 

L.  and  s  Chxistianson. 

NoxTRnxLB,  Mnnr. 
Senator  Waltxx  Monbalx, 
Wa.ihington,  D.C: 

Deeply  disturbed  by  Presidents  decision  on 
Cambodia.  Implord  you  to  oppose  U.S.  mili- 
tary involvement  there. 

Caxl  and  Doxotht  Holmcxxn. 

MiNNXATOLis,  Minn. 
Senator  Waltxx  Monbalx, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Cambodian    adventure   shocking   betrayal. 
American  den.ocratlc  process  demand  with- 
drawal on  moral  legal  humanitarian  grounds. 
Mr.  and  Mis.  Pbxb  Ptashnx. 

Duluth,  Mnfif . 
Senator  Waltxx  Monbalx, 
Washington.  D.C: 

Our  family  strongly  opposes  enlarging  the 
war  in  Asia.  PleaM  do  something. 

MOXMAN  SUNDQUIST  PAMILT. 

Ddlutr,  Mimr. 
Senator  Waltxx  Monbalx, 
Washington.  D.C: 

I  strongly  oppose  any  involvement  In  Cam- 
bodia. 

Mrs.  Talk  Davis. 

MiNHXAPOUs,  ICnnt . 
Senator  Waltxx  Monbalx, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Having  heard  the  address  by  the  President 
I  want  you  to  know  as  one  of  your  con- 
stituency that  I  support  In  essence  the  Pres- 
idents decision.  I  hope  you  will  support  blm. 
Sincerely, 

Joaw  I.  Owxw. 

Duluth,  Mnnr. 

Senator  Waltxx  Monbalx, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Strongly  opposed  extension  of  military  In- 
volvement In  Indo-Chlna.  Urgently  request 
immedlato  and  total  withdrawal  of  all  US 
troopa.  United  Nations,  not  the  UJB.  should 
police  the  world.  PrlorltlM  at  home  make 
this  Imperative.  Sln^e  we  are  so  deeply  com- 
mitted to  ABM  and  MIRV  programs  it  Is 
criminal  to  dlailpato  American  Uvm  in  for- 
eign wars.  We  demand  Congresslnmsl  action 
prerequisite  to  continuance  or  sxtanslnsi  of 
involvement  In  SoatbsMt  Asia.  PrsM  for  X7N 
action  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Duluth  DPL  Womxn. 

Haoxx  CRT,  Wis. 
Senator  Waltxx  Monbalx, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Oet  Vietnam  war  stopped.  No  military  help 
for  Cambodia. 

Maxt  Owxn  Owxn  Swanson. 

St.  Paul,  Mnnr. 
Senator  Waltxx  Monbalx, 
Washington,  D.C: 

"  The  Asian  war  must  be  stopped.  Not  esca- 
lated. The  Senate  must  My  no  to  Cambodia. 
MXs.  jAWxr  Kampx. 

MnntxAroLXs,  Mnor. 

Senator  Waltxx  P.  Monbalx, 
Washington,  D.C: 

While  we  cannot  speak  for  the  silent  ma- 
jority, we  have  no  Interest  in  maintaining  a 
powerful  image,  Mving  face,  or  any  of  the 
other  irratlonallzationa  that  have  been  used 
as  Justification  for  the  continuation  and  ex- 
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tension  of  this  war.  The  President's  action  in 
sending  troops  into  Cambodia  Is  reprehen- 
sible. We  applaud  your  antiwar  stand  and 
trust  that  you  will  do  everything  possible 
to  stop  the  President  from  pursuing  this 
course  of  action. 

But   Dxvbies. 

PEOCT  Newton. 

/anicx    Thtxx. 

Janxt  Kinnxt. 

9r.  Paul,  Minn. 
Senator  Waltxx  Monbalx, 
Washington,  DC: 
Please  support  the  President  on  Cambodia. 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  R.  Oxams. 

MopND,  Minn. 
Senator  Waltxx  F.  Monoale, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Nixon's  action  U  a  blatantly  Illegal  execu- 
tive usurpation  of  war  making  power.  Our 
duly  elected  ofllclals  In  Congress  must  pre- 
vent this  destruction  of  our  constitutional 
systom. 

Pat  and  Fxeo  Pbevxxt. 

Ebina,  Minn. 
Senator  Waltxx  Monoale, 
WasMitgton,  D.C: 

Pretfdent  NUon  does  not  hear  voice  of 
silent  majority  who  wish  liope  and  pray  to 
end  Vietnam  and  its  involvements  we  now 
have  extension  of  this  war  so  "we  will  not 
be  humiliated  we  wlU  not  be  defeated"  wise 
men  have  swallowed  pride  and  admitted  de- 
feat before  and  probably  will  again  Isn't  there 
anything  you  as  o\ir  elected  representative 
can  do  or  should  the  silent  majority  find  out 
whetbar  only  voice  heard  is  that  of  the 
striker  anarchist  rioter. 

RICHAKD  B.  Baknes. 


Minnxapolis,  Minn. 
Senator  Waltxx  Monbalx, 
WmOUngtom.  DX:.: 

We  want  our  boys  not  our  prestige  no  to 
MIxon. 

The  RicHAxn  Swanson  Familt. 
Canbt  McDonalb. 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Senator  Waltxx  Monbalx, 
Washington,  DjC: 
Stop  the  President  and  the  Generals. 

Howabb  anb  Maxt  Ann  Huklstkr. 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Senator  Waltxx  Monbalx, 
Washington.  D.C: 

Violently  opposed  to  entering  Cambodia 
pleaM  stop  President  and  end  this  war. 
Or.  and  Mrs.  Eknxst  M.  Hammxs,  Jr. 

St.  Paitl,  Minn. 
Senator  Waltxx  Monbalx, 
Washington,  DC: 

Our  absolute  support  In  opposing  Nlxons 
foreign  policy  position  in  the  expansion  of 
war  in  Indochina. 

John   E.   Hakxis. 

Bkmix  Hakxis. 

Kaben. 

John. 

Palo  Alto,  Calif. 
Honorable  Waltxx  Monbalx, 
Washington.  D.C: 

PreMrve  Senates  integrity  and  national 
honor  keep  us  out  of  Cambodia  MlnneaotB 
voter  at  Stanford. 

Robbbt  I.  Fnnt. 

ST.  Paul,  Minn. 
Senator  Waltxx  Monbalx, 
Wa^ington.  D.C 

For  Gtod's  sake  stop  Nixon's  Indochina  war 
now.  We  Bopport  aU  yoor  efforts  to  restore 
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sanity  to  U.S.  foreign  and  domMtlc  policy. 
The  Administration's  lack  of  reason,  morality 
and  responsibility  warrants  censure  or  if 
necessary  Impeachment. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  S.  Higcins. 


Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Senator  Waltxx  Monoale, 
Washington.  D.C 
Get  out  of  Cambodia  as  well  as  Vietnam. 
Col.  and  Mrs.  Nat  Wissex. 


Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Senator  Walter  Mondale 
Washington.  D.C 

We  voters  strongly  urge  you  to  continue 
your  flght  against  Cambodian  Involvement. 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  F.  E.  Pltnn  Michael. 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Senator  Walter  Mondale 
Washington.  D.C 

Can't  wo  ever  learn  from  our  mistakes? 
Censure  him  . 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Russell  Hobbix, 
Precinct  Chairman,  Falcon  Heights  Four. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Senator  Walter  Mondale, 
Washintgon,  D.C. 

We  are  appalled  at  the  action  of  President 
Nixon  of  involving  U.S.  forces  in  Camlx>dia. 
This  action  is  not  only  in  direct  contradic- 
tion to  Senate,  congressional  and  public 
view,  but  also  to  Nixon's  own  stated  policy 
of  disengagement  from  S.E.  Asia. 

We  encourage  your  support  of  Senate 
moves  for  immediate  disengagement  of  U.S. 
forces  from  Cambodia. 

Bruce  Hanson,  I>eroy  Curvirlck,  Kay  Cur- 
wick,  Tim  Callaghan,  Donald  Kulst, 
Ron  Bennett,  Kathryn  Bennett,  Jon 
Zbasnlk,  Paul  Tamm,  Tie  Hutohlnson, 
Lie  Toth,  Lanny  Schmidt.  Leroy 
Clauenna,  Douglas  Stone,  Robert  Carr, 
Howard  Hickman,  Richard  .vOnday, 
Edward  Conway,  Departmente  of 
Metellurglcal.  Mineral,  and  Chemical 
Engineering,  University  of  Minnesoto 
at  Minneapolis. 

Edina,  Minn., 

May  1. 1970. 
Senator  Waltex  P.  Mondale, 
Washingttm.  D.C: 

We  disagree  completely  with  Nixon's  speech 
of  this  date. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  G.  Hustad. 


Mankato,  Minn. 

May  1. 1970. 
Senator  Waltxx  Mondalk, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Please  do  all  in  your  power  to  stop  expan- 
sion of  war  in  Cambodia  and  to  end  Ameri- 
can involvement  in  Viet  Nam.  TTie  Presi- 
dent's speech  and  announced  military  plans 
are  a  profound  threat  to  democracy  In  the 
United  Stetes  and  to  world  peace. 

JANX  and  John  Fostxx. 


Minneapolis.  Mutn., 

May  X,  1970. 
Senator  Waltex  Mondale, 
Washington,  D.C. 

We  adamantly  oppose  any  U.S.  involve- 
ment in  Cambodia.  Support  any  action  you 
take  to  prevent  same. 
Respectfully, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Steve  Wiktinc. 

St.  Paul,  Mnnr., 

Mmg  t,  1979. 
Senator  Walter  Monoale. 
WaAtngton,  D.C: 

I  oppoM  the  President's  decision  to  enter 
Cambodia.  CongreM  must  end  the  war  now. 

ICrS.  DOHALB  HAAKSnCK. 


St.  Paul.  Minn.. 

Map  1,  1970. 

Senator  Walter  Mondale  : 
Washington.  DX!.: 

We  deplore  the  capitulation  of  President 
Nixon  to  the  military  Industrial  complex  in 
their  latest  venture  into  Cambodia.  We  hope 
the  Senate  will  demonstrate  more  wisdom. 
Judge  and  Mrs.  Htam  Secell. 

St.  Paul,  Minn.. 

3ray  1, 1970. 
Senator  Walter  Mondale, 
Washington,  D.C: 

There  is  a  fourth  option:  withdrawal  from 
all  Indochina  and  to  hell  with  "our  hiunllla- 
tlon." 

C.  Stevenson. 

Minneapolis,  Minn., 

May  1, 1970. 
Senator  Walter  Mondale, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Congratulations.  Tonight  we  are  very 
proud  of  our  President.  An  American  first 
and  a  politician  second.  A  man  with  the 
courage  to  tell  his  countrymen,  and  the 
world,  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  Amer- 
icans will  stand  and  be  counted. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  A.  Elstao. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  say  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Minnesota  that  I  appreciate  his  contri- 
bution. ISy  experience  is  the  same.  As 
early  as  yesterday  morning,  my  ofiBce  re- 
ceived a  telegram  from  my  own  home- 
town of  Boise,  Idaho,  with  more  than  250 
signatures  on  it  which,  in  the  matter  of 
an  hour  or  two,  had  beoi  pulled  together 
and  sent  to  me. 

The  word  from  home  keeps  coming  in 
much  the  same  way  as  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  lias  described  the  reaction 
from  his  State. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President, 
for  tlie  first  time  since  Vietnam  hostili- 
ties began,  the  President  has  launched  a 
bold  new  offensive  to  strike  the  eoemy 
headquarters  sanctuary  and  staging  cen- 
ters across  a  border  that  for  5  long  years 
has  been  neutral  in  name  only.  By  so 
doing,  he  has  broadened  the  war  for  the 
purpose  of  saving  the  lives  of  American 
soldiers  already  committed  to  action  in 
South  Vietnam. 

I  am  in  full  agreement  with  his  stated 
objective.  Without  better  information 
than  is  now  available  to  me  I  cannot 
challenge  his  Judgment.  For  this  reason. 
I  have  no  other  choice  but  to  support 
him  for  a  reasonable  time,  but  I  do  It 
sadly  and  with  great  reluctance.  If  I 
am  less  than  enthusiastic  it  is  because 
too  often  in  the  i>ast  5  years  we  have 
been  led  down  the  primrose  path  of  hope 
only  to  end  in  deeper  involvement  and 
greater  disaster. 

It  has  been  evident  for  some  time  that 
neither  side  can  be  victorious  In  this 
miserable  war.  It  has  become  a  night- 
mare that  haimts  us  day  and  night  and 
threatens  the  unity  of  our  Nation.  In  lives 
and  treasure  the  cost  is  too  great  to  long 
endure.  I  hope  and  pray  that  the  Presi- 
dent's judgment  will  be  vindicated  by 
early  achievement  of  his  stated  objec- 
tive; that  is,  to  shorten  the  war  and  save 
the  lives  of  Americans. 

Fifteen  months  ago  President  Nixon 
became  Commander  in  Chief.  He  in- 
herited a  war  that  was  hopdessly  bogged 
down  with  an  insatiable  demand  for  more 
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men  and  more  money.  He  has  reversed 
that  trend.  American  troops  are  coming 
home.  Steadfastly  and  surely  he  has  im- 
plemented a  course  of  disengagement. 
On  the  basis  of  that  record  and  in  fur- 
therance of  that  objective  he  is  entitled 
to  more  time. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President.  I  lis- 
tened with  great  interest  to  President 
Nixon's  speech  concerning  Cambodia  last 
night.  His  remarks  correctly  emphasized 
the  grave  nature  of  the  decision  to  send 
thousands  of  American  troops  into  Cam- 
bodia. I  know  it  was  an  agonizing  deci- 
sion to  make,  and  I  sympathize  with  the 
President  for  having  to  make  it. 

But  I  simply  cannot  give  my  assent  to 
U.S.  military  intervention  in  Cambodia 
If  Vietnam  has  taught  us  anything,  it  is 
that  seemingly  small,  temporary  deci- 
sions become  escalating  commitments. 
Once  on  the  slippery  slope  of  war  in  Asia, 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  climb  out.  E>eep- 
ening  involvement  in  a  wider  Indochlnese 
war.  Just  as  we  are  wisely  disengaging 
from  Vietnam,  would  be  a  grave  mistake 
and  a  tragedy. 

It  is  rare  that  I  speak  out  on  inter- 
national issues.  Mr.  President.  I  am  not 
and  do  not  pretend  to  be  an  expert  on 
the  complex  affairs  of  Southeast  Asia.  It 
is  my  duty,  however,  to  speak  out  clearly 
and  strongly  when  our  Nation  is  emtmrk- 
ing  on  a  new,  dangerous,  and  potentially 
very  tragic  course.  I  speak  with  compas- 
sion— for  the  President  and  his  advisers, 
and  for  American  soldiers  in  Asia — but  I 
also  speak  with  conviction.  If  I  were  to 
remain  silent.  I  would  not  be  fulfilling 
my  obligation  to  the  people  of  my  State 
and  this  Nation. 

While  I  do  not  intend  to  address  my- 
self to  specific  aspects  of  the  war  in  Indo- 
china, I  feel  compelled  to  point  out  sev- 
eral general  issues  relating  to  the  Ameri- 
can involvement  there. 

First,  it  should  be  noted  that  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  speech  contained  several 
fallacies  and  contradictions.  The  Presi- 
dent stated  that  the  raid  by  American 
troops  on  sanctuaries  was  essentially  a 
defensive  measure  to  protect  the  con- 
tinued success  of  the  Vietnamlzation 
program.  It  is  a  contradiction  to  call  a 
rather  large  offensive  operation,  in  an- 
other country,  a  defensive  measure  for 
troops  in  Vietnam.  We  can  and  should 
take  defensive  actions  to  protect  Ameri- 
can soldiers  In  Vietnam,  but  it  is  quite  a 
different  thing  to  introduce  thousands 
of  offensive  troops  into  Cambodia  for 
this  parix>se. 

Second,  that  large  intervention  into 
Cambodia  could  have  the  undesirable 
and  eventually  tragic  effect  of  causing 
the  North  Vietnamese  soldiers  now  in  the 
sanctuaries  to  divert  their  attention  to 
Pnompehn,  the  capital  of  Cambodia. 
Then  we  could,  and  undoubtedly  would, 
be  called  upon  to  provide  even  more  ex- 
tensive aid  to  that  Government  than  has 
already  been  the  case.  The  call  for  as- 
sistance would  be  a  difficult  one  to  re- 
sist, once  American  troops  already  were 
fighting  in  Cambodia.  The  Government 
in  Cambodia  is  a  new  one.  It  came  to 
power  through  undemocratic  means,  and 
it  certainly  cannot  be  said  to  have  the 
full  support  of  the  Cambodian  people.  We 
must  not  find  ourselves  in  the  untenable 


position  of  having  the  Cambodian  regime 
as  a  client  state  of  the  United  States, 
one  in  which  we  have  a  vested  interest. 
But  that  is  the  coiu-se  upon  which  we 
are  embarked. 

Third,  it  must  be  said  that  President 
Nixon  is  deluding  himself — or  Is  being 
deluded  by  his  advisers — if  he  believes  the 
massive  raid  on  Cambodian  sanctuaries 
can  be  a  clean,  fast,  surgical  military  op- 
eration. Another  thing  we  have  learned, 
or  at  least  should  have  learned,  from 
Viernam  is  that  land  operations  in  the 
jungles  of  Asia  are  >iever  clean,  fast,  and 
surgical.  War  in  Asia  is  like  quicksand. 
It  drags  down  and  entraps  the  well- 
meaning  as  well  as  those  we  regard  as  the 
enemy.  It  is  templing  to  believe  that  a 
quick  raid  into  heretofore  forbidden 
territory  would  hasten  the  end  of  the 
Asian  conflict,  but.  sadly.  Vietnam  has 
taught  us  that  this  cannot  be.  The  Presi- 
dent may  well  believe  that  the  actions  he 
announced  are  temporary  and  moderate, 
but  the  risks  of  wider  Involvement  are 
grave  and  cannot  be  ignored. 

Fourth,  it  is  time  to  raise  the  constitu- 
tional question.  The  Congress,  as  almost 
all  of  us  now  agree,  was  remiss  in  its 
duties  by  allowing  the  executive  branch 
alone  to  engage  the  United  States  so 
deeply  in  Vietnam  In  the  absence  of  a 
declaration  of  war.  I  am  as  blameworthy 
as  anyone.  Mr.  President,  and  I  certainly 
do  not  intend  to  plead  a  case  here.  I  am 
simply  saying  tliat.  with  this  as  with 
other  issues,  Vietnam  should  have  taught 
us  a  lesson.  The  effect  of  President 
Nixon's  decision  was  to  commit  thou- 
sands of  American  soldiers  to  offensive 
action  in  Cambodia.  To  contend  that  we 
are  scrupulously  respecting  Cambodia's 
neutrality  does  not  change  thr  facts.  Our 
actions  belie  the  words.  IL/«buld  well  be 
that  the  Congress  would,  dnce  examining 
the  facts,  decide  that  a  declaration  of  war 
would  be  necessary.  I  doubt  very  seriously 
that  It  would,  but  it  is  possible.  In  the 
meantime,  however,  this  has  not  oc- 
curred. And  so  I  believe  we  should  re- 
8p<»d  very  alertly  to  the  constitutional 
Issue  involved,  and  not  continue  to  abro- 
gate our  constitutional  responsibility. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  am  gravely 
concerned  about  our  own  coimtry.  I  fear 
that  a  wider  land  war  in  Asia — whether 
declared  or  not.  but  especially  if  not — will 
further  aggravate  the  tensions  in  the 
United  States  and  worsen  the  climate  of 
violence. 

Let  me  reiterate  that  I  sympathize 
with  President  Nixon.  I  fully  recognize 
that  he  is  under  intense,  conflicting  pres- 
sures. Only  the  President  himself  can 
fully  realize  the  intensity  of  those  pres- 
sures, and  only  he  can  cope  with  them. 
But  our  great,  enduring  ConstituUon  re- 
quires that  we,  the  elected  representa- 
tives of  the  people,  share  with  the  execu- 
tive the  grave  issues  of  war  and  peace. 
We  cannot  embark  on  a  unilateral,  offen- 
sive military  Intervention  in  Cambodia. 
In  that  decision  lies  the  seeds  of  a  wider, 
more  bloody  conflict  throughout  Indo- 
china. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  know  It 
Is  the  prayer  of  every  American  that  the 
new  course,  upon  which  the  President 
has  now  embarked  our  Nation  in  Indo- 
china Is  a  correct  one.  This  Is  a  prayer 


which  I  share  deeply  and  fully.  As  a 
Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate  and  as  an 
American  citizen,  I  want  very  much  to 
support  my  President,  particularly  on  an 
issue  of  such  magnitude  In  these  trying 
times. 

But  If  the  experience  of  this  past  dec- 
ade has  within  It  any  lessons — particu- 
larly for  the  Congress — for  those  of  us 
who  are  fixed  with  some  direct  responsi- 
bility for  the  conduct  of  our  Nation's 
foreign  policy — then  we  must  recognize 
the  act  on  that  higher  responsibility  to 
our  Nation's  welfare.  This  is  too  impor- 
tant a  matter  to  leave  to  those  who  dem- 
onstrate in  the  streets.  We  cannot  abdi- 
cate our  responsibility. 

I,  therefore,  respectfully  armounce  tliat 
I  cannot  support  the  President's  deci- 
sion to  widen  the  war.  I  deplore  the  Pres. 
ident's  decision  to  launch  an  American 
attack  into  Cambodia,  I  regret  and  dis- 
agree with  his  decision  to  send  material 
to  the  troops  of  Lon  Nol.  This  decision 
makes  a  sham  of  our  policy  of  Vietnaml- 
zation— of  our  policy  to  disengage  and 
withdraw  troops  from  Vietnam.  It  de- 
stroys our  hopes  for  reduced  draft  calls. 
And  worst  of  all  it  adds  as  yet  untold 
numbers  to  the  more  than  41,000  young 
Americans  who  have  died  in  combat  to 
date  in  this  longest  war  in  our  history. 

The  President's  words  and  actions  must 
make  us  doubt  our  ability  to  learn  from 
the  past.  These  are  the  same  arguments 
which  were  summoned  forth  in  sending 
advisers  to  South  Vietnam  a  decade  ago. 
These  are  but  a  repetition  of  what  we 
heard  when  advisers  became  combat  di- 
visions. It  Is  but  a  reiteration  of  the  voices 
which  were  raised  in  justification  of  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam.  Must  each 
American  President  learn  anew  from  the 
experience  of  his  own  administration? 

Our  President's  message  of  April  30 
indicates  that  this  may  be  so.  With  this 
message  he  opened  another  and  even 
more  dangerous  chapter  In  the  tragedy 
of  our  involvement  in  Indochina.  History 
shows  that  this  involvement  came  in  a 
three-step  phase.  First,  American  ad- 
visers were  sent  to  assist  the  South  Viet- 
namese. Second,  with  the  Tonkin  Gulf 
resolution,  our  President  requested  of  the 
Senate  the  authority  to  deploy  American 
combat  troops  Into  Vietnam.  This  meas- 
ure met  with  the  overwhelming  support 
of  the  Senate,  with  only  two  Senators  vot- 
ing against  it.Third,  was  the  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam.  The  war  escalated  and 
still  there  was  no  victory  In  sight  and 
President  Johnson  then  moved  to  de- 
escalate  the  war. 

And  now.  President  Nixon  has  opened 
a  new  phase  of  this  tragedy,  with  one 
fell  swoop,  by  aimounclng  ttiis  expansion 
of  the  conflict  and  our  involvement  in  it 
to  Cambodian  soil.  Not  only  were  Amer- 
ican advisers  being  used  in  an  attack  on 
Cambodia  but  American  troops  were  also 
being  deployed  for  this  purpose. 

With  this  annoimcement,  our  Presi- 
dent presented  us  with  a  fait  accompli. 
His  aimouncement  was  made  without 
prior  consultation  with  the  Senate,  much 
less  its  approval.  In  fact,  only  a  few  days 
ago  while  plans  were  being  made  to  send 
our  troops  into  Cambodia  and  some  men 
were  dispatched  on  this  mission,  our  Sec- 
retary of  State  sat  before  the  Senate  For- 
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eign  Relations  Committee  and  assured 
Its  members  that  the  administration  had 
no  plans  to  become  embroiled  in  the 
Cambodian  conflagration. 

By  his  act  President  Nixon  has  now 
renounced  his  own  statement  of  policy 
and  purpose  of  last  November.  This  is 
no  longer  a  war  to  be  curtailed,  con- 
tained or  settled  politically.  This  is  now 
once  again  a  war  for  military  victory. 
The  President  justifies  his  action  as 
necessary  to  prevent  the  defeat  and  hu- 
miliation of  our  great  Nation.  Frankly, 
what  is  so  wrong  with  a  great  people 
swallowing  some  pride  and  admitting 
mistake?  What  is  the  test  to  true  great- 
ness? Is  It  to  continue  and  expand  a 
bankrupt  policy?  I  think  not.  I  pray 
not. 

Can  we  possU)ly  achieve  peace  by  in- 
sisting that  it  iB  Hanoi,  and  China,  and 
the  Soviet  Union,  which  must  acknowl- 
edge defeat  and  admit  humiliation?  I 
think  not. 

If  we  are  to  be  true  to  ourselves — to  our 
highest  Ideals — we  must  be  big  enough  to 
place  the  peace  of  the  world  and  the 
saving  of  himian  life  above  saving  face. 
We  must  be  willing  to  admit  error  and  so 
adjust  our  policy.  For  neither  our  con- 
science nor  the  conscience  of  mankind 
will  permit  us  to  use  our  awesome  weap- 
ons of  war  which  will  be  essential  If  we 
Insist  on  military  victory  and  expand 
this  conflict  to  that  end. 

I  shall,  therefore,  exert  my  every  effort 
to  try  to  bring  an  early  end  to  this  new 
Involvement. 

ixr  TTB  crvs  mx  vwcbsdkut  a  chancx 
Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  again, 
last  night,  we  witnessed  the  heavy  and 
almost  Indescribable  burdens  of  the  Pres- 
idency. In  his  role  as  Commander  In 
Chief  of  the  UJ3.  military  forces.  Presi- 
dent NlxcHi  was  required  to  make  a 
historic  and  agonizing  decision.  It  will 
not  be  popular  and  it  will  complicate 
even  further  the  chaotic  domestic  politi- 
cal situation. 

Nevertheless  last  evening  I  gained  a 
new  and  a  deeper  respect  for  President 
Nixon.  He  exhibited  to  this  Nation  a 
dramatic  "profile  in  courage." 

Baaed  upon  infonnation  available  only 
to  him.  President  Nixon  decided,  over  a 
period  of  several  days,  that  American 
lives  would  be  increasingly  threatened  by 
North  Vietnam  and  Vietcong  buildups  In 
sanctuaries  located  in  Cambodia.  Just 
over  the  South  Vietnam  border.  He  cor- 
rectly determined  that  to  allow  this 
buildup  to  continue  would  be  a  serious 
threat  to  his  Vietnamlzation  efforts  and 
to  American  fighting  men  in  South  Viet- 
nam. The  President  realized  the  need  for 
decisive  action. 

For  more  than  2  years  this  Nation  has 
deescalated  the  war  in  Vietnam.  We  have 
stopped  all  bombing  north  of  the  17th 
paralld.  We  have  withdrawn  nearly 
100,000  troops.  We  have  done  more  than 
should  be  expected  from  a  world  power 
desiring  of  peace.  Parenthetically.  I 
should  point  out  that  North  Vietnam  has 
failed  to  take  any  similar  action;  and  in 
the  days  and  weeks  ahead,  when  the 
President  Is  denounced  at  home  and 
abroad  by  his  opponents  and  by  his 
enemies.  I  recommend  that  all  Ameri- 
cans remember  that  fact. 


For  2  yean  the  United  States  has  been 
saying,  "I  am  scaling  down  the  war;  I 
am  meeting,  in  part,  the  demands  of  the 
enemy."  And,  in  the  process,  we  have 
been  saying  if  you  do  not  negotiate,  "I 
will  continue  to  deescalate."  That  has 
always  struck  me  as  being  a  strange  way 
to  deal  with  an  aggressive  nation. 

Now  the  President  has  put  Hanoi  on 
notice  that  if  they  do  not  negotiate  and 
if  they  continue  to  Ignore  the  peace  initi- 
atives of  the  Unitec  States,  they  cannot 
expect  further  capitulation. 

I  personally  believe  President  Nixon 
has  enhanced  the  possibility  of  serious 
negotiations.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  Hanoi 
fails  to  get  that  message,  they  must 
suffer  the  consequences. 

There  has  been  some  criticism  aimed 
at  the  President,  charging  that  he  has 
violated  the  neutral  rights  of  Cambodia. 
Until  the  time  when  Prince  Sihanouk 
was  replaced  in  Cambodia,  the  allied 
powers  respected  the  neutrality  of  that 
nation  as  it  was  created  in  the  1954  Ge- 
neva accords.  We  paid  dearly  for  that 
respect  of  neutrality  because  for  many 
years  North  Vietnam  hea  violated  the 
Geneva  accords  in  this  respect,  as  well  as 
the  1962  agreement  making  Laos  a  neu- 
tral state.  The  Communists  have  trans- 
ported their  troops  and  supplies  through 
these  neutral  nations  to  be  gathered  In 
sanctuaries  for  later  use  against  Ameri- 
can and  allied  personnel.  The  Commu- 
nists returned  to  these  sanctuaries  for 
retraining  and  to  treat  their  wounded 
and  to  resupply.  For  many  years  we  fol- 
lowed those  Communist  forces  to  the 
border  and  then  stood  helplessly  by  while 
they  prepared  further  attacks  almost 
within  the  view  of  our  forces.  After  the 
faU  of  Prince  Sihanouk,  the  situation  in 
Cambodia  became  precarious  The  Com- 
munists not  only  are  threatening  the 
capital  of  Cambodia,  but  they  are  In  a 
position  to  use  these  sanctuaries  along 
South  Vietnam's  border  as  never  before. 
President  Nixon  has  fully  recognised 
this  threat,  and  he  wisely  has  decided 
not  to  wait  until  it  became  a  reality  in 
the  form  of  new  and  intensified  attacks 
on  allied  positions  and  personneL  I  feel 
it  would  be  the  height  of  irresponsibility 
for  the  Commander  in  Chief  to  stand  by 
any  longer  while  these  sanctuaries  are 
improved  and  broadened  by  the  Nwth 
Vietnamese  Government.  We  have  not 
violated  the  neutrality  of  Cambodia.  It 
has  been  violated  long  and  extensively 
by  the  Communists,  and  I  brieve  t^'g 
Nation  has  a  right  with  its  allies  to  deny 
these  privileged  sanctuaries  to  the 
enemy. 

There  has  been  and  will  be  a  great  deal 
said  about  the  President's  right  to  do 
this.  He  has  assured  us  this  Is  not  an 
invasion  of  Cambodia  per  se.  nor  is  it  a 
widening  of  the  war  into  other  nations, 
as  has  been  alleged.  The  President 
stated  that  after  the  sanctuaries  have 
been  cleaned  out  American  personnel 
will  return  behind  the  borders  of  South 
Vietnam.  I  believe  the  President  of  the 
United  States  not  only  because  I  accept 
Richard  Nixon  as  an  honest  President, 
but  because  I  believe  when  a  man  lays 
the  office  of  the  Presidency  on  the  line 
and  the  fate  of  his  own  political  partj, 
he  is  not  playing  games  with  the  truth. 
Tliere  is.  at  this  time,  a  great  deal  ot 


consternation  about  why  the  President 
never  consulted  the  Congress.  The  Sen- 
ate is  the  greatest  deliberative  body  in 
the  world,  and  in  most  cases  it  must  be 
consulted.  Unfortunately,  it  also  can  be 
one  of  the  leakiest  bodies  in  the  world. 
Had  the  Presidoit  called  in  the  Congress, 
there  is  a  good  chance  that  the  element 
of  surprise  so  vital  to  the  success  of  this 
operation  would  have  been  lost.  The 
President  is  the  only  man  with  all  of  the 
facts  available  to  him.  He  has  determined 
that  an  attack  on  the  Commimist  head- 
quarters and  other  sanctuaries  is  neces- 
sary. This  is  basically  a  tactical  decision 
by  the  Commander  In  Chief.  I  frankly 
do  not  view  it  as  a  decision  requiring 
congressional  approval  I  am  somewhat 
encouraged  that  President  Nixon  is 
weighing  carefully  the  advice  of  his  mili- 
tary experts.  For  too  long  in  the  previous 
administration  military  criteria  were  not 
given  the  necessary  consideration. 

The  President  has  assured  the  coun- 
try that  this  operati(m  will  be  ended  as 
soon  as  possible  and  that  he  has  no  in- 
tention of  sending  American  troops  into 
Cambodia  on  a  permanent  basis,  nor 
does  he  have  any  intention  (tf  occupying 
any  real  estate. 

In  closing.  I  would  like  to  say  also  that 
we  face  in  America  a  time  of  serious 
crisis.  I  do  not  support,  I  am  not  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  protest  movements  that 
are  systematirally  destroying  some  of  our 
great  universities  and  decaying  many  of 
our  institutions.  I  do  bdieve.  however, 
that  many  of  the  goals  of  our  young  peo- 
ple are  commendable,  and  we  have  much 
to  do  at  home.  I  think  we  can  better  suc- 
ceed in  improving  the  quality  of  Ameri- 
can life  if  we  can  end  the  Vietnam  war 
honorably  and  as  early  as  posdUe. 

I  call  upon  all  Americans,  and  partic- 
ularly the  people  of  Utah,  to  stand  behind 
our  President. 

I  think  one  of  the  proudest  moments 
In  our  history  was  in  October  1962  when 
our  youngest  President  faced  the  crisis 
that  became  the  Cuban  mtelle  situation. 
For  several  days,  in  spite  of  the  decisions 
and  factors  that  led  to  that  crisis,  al- 
most all  American  stood  behind  John 
P.  Kennedy  and  party  diffovnces  were 
forgotten.  At  a  time  when  a  courageous 
decision  was  made,  the  Persident  had  the 
support  of  the  people. 

I  will  stand  behind  my  President  now 
because  he  Is  my  President  and  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  the  military  forces 
of  this  Nation.  Let  tis  give  him  a  chance. 

THE  CAICBODUIf  HTVABIOK — A   MoiranotTs 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  like  millions  of  other  Ameri- 
cans, I  was  shocked  by  President  Nixon's 
announcement  that  American  combat 
troops  have  attacked  across  the  Cam- 
bodian border. 

This  operation  is  a  monstrous  mistake 
which  could  have  tragic  consequences  for 
the  United  States.  It  Is  wrong.  It  Is  in- 
defensible, and  it  should  be  ended  im- 
mediately. 

American  military  forces  are  now  in- 
volved in  a  full-scale  combat  operation 
within  the  borders  of  a  country  we  pre- 
viously recognized  as  neutral. 

We  have  no  military  treaty  commit- 
ments to  Cambodia.  The  Government  of 
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that  country  has  not  asked  us  to  commit 
our  fighting  men.  It  is  very  difficult  to  see 
how  it  is  in  any  way  in  our  national  in- 
terest to  fight  in  Cambodia.  Yet,  we  are 
there. 

Our  actions  amount  to  an  Invasion.  No 
amount  of  far-fetched  arguments  can 
change  the  fact  that  we  have  sent  Amer- 
ican troopw.  uninvited,  into  a  sovereign 
nation.  This  cannot  be  explained  away, 
and  it  cannot  be  Justified. 

There  is  no  question  that  this  action 
represents  a  major  broadening  of  the 
war.  Whereas  yesterday  we  were  fighting 
a  Vietnam  war.  today  we  are  fighting  an 
Indochina  war.  What  will  tomorrow 
bring? 

The  events  of  yesterday  seem  like  a 
nightmare.  It  is  a  nightmare  we  have 
lived  through  t>efore.  I  cannot  believe  we 
are  being  asked  to  live  through  It  again. 

It  will  do  no  good  for  the  administra- 
tion to  label  our  invasion  of  Cambodia  a 
"surgical  strike"  or  a  "counterattack"  or 
a  "one-shot"  operation. 

The  truth  is  that  the  Cambodian  oper- 
ation represents  a  deliberate  escalation 
ol  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia. 

The  truth  is  that  this  Cambodian  In- 
tervention, if  allowed  to  continue,  can 
oommlt  our  country  to  fight  an  endless 
war  throughout  Indochina. 

The  truth  is  that  President  Nixon  has 
reversed  whatever  slight  movement  ex- 
isted toward  disengagement  of  American 
troops  fnxn  Southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  Nixon's  attempt  to  Justify  his  ac- 
tions through  a  direct  appeal  to  the 
American  people  was  dramatic.  It  was 
also  Irrelevant. 

The  emphasis  he  put  on  politics,  on  the 
question  of  whether  he  would  be  a  one- 
term  or  a  two-term  President,  should 
have  had  no  place  in  a  discussion  of 
major  new  military  action. 

The  politics  of  a  situation  is  not  a  con- 
sideration that  should  go  into  making 
a  Judgment  involving  the  lives  of  Amer- 
ican fighting  men. 

The  arguments  Mr.  Nixon  advanced  to 
Justify  the  military  escalatiMi  were  not 
new.  They  have  been  advanced  by  some 
generals  for  the  past  5  years. 

But  even  President  Johnson.  whUe 
tragically  escalating  our  role  in  Vietnam. 
did  not  allow  himself  to  be  convinced 
that  it  was  in  our  interest  to  invade 
Cambodia. 

Twice  before  this  country's  leaders 
have  Justified  widening  the  war  In 
Southeast  Asia  by  saying  the  action  was 
necessary  to  protect  our  troops.  Each 
time  it  led  only  to  the  deaths  of 
thousands  of  additional  American  fight- 
ing men. 

This  argument  is  no  longer  acceptable. 
There  is  only  one  certain  way  to  protect 
the  lives  of  our  troops  in  Vietnam,  and 
that  is  to  bring  them  home. 

I  believe  President  Nixon  has  aban- 
doned his  promise  to  end,  as  quickly  as 
possible,  the  war  in  Vietnam.  That  prom- 
ise led  many  Americans  to  place  their 
faith  in  Mr.  Nixon,  and  now  they  are 
shocked,  frustrated,  and  bitter  over  his 
actions. 

Telephone  calls  and  telegrams  have 
been  poiuing  into  my  office  without  in- 
terruption since  word  of  the  Cambodian 
invasion  first  reached  us. 

They  have  been  virtually  luianimous 
in  their  indignation  over  the  President's 


actions  and  their  insistence  on  an  im- 
mediate halt  to  the  Cambodian  opera- 
tion. I  am  sure  the  situation  has  been 
the  same  in  the  office  of  every  other 
Member  of  Congress. 

A  couple  in  Clifton.  NJ.  wired  they 
were  "outraged"  over  the  "Cambodia 
escapade." 

A  man  in  Newark  pleaded : 

For  God's  sake,  keep  ua  out  of  Cambodia. 

And  a  man  from  Arlington,  NJ.  said: 
The  action*  of  Washington  at  thla  hour 

are  beyond  the  comprehension  of  reasonable 

men  everywhere. 

Mr.  President.  I  agree.  This  Cambo- 
dian intervention  is  beyond  the  com- 
prehension of  reasonable  men. 

Just  10  days  ago  Mr.  Nixon  told  us. 
in  relation  to  Vietnam: 

We  nnally  have  In  sight  the  Just  peace  are 
are  seeking. 

Today,  we  have  lost  sight  of  that  peace. 

I  implore  President  Nixon  to  call  an 
immediate  halt  to  the  Cambodian  in- 
vasion. The  American  people  are  sick 
of  this  endless  war  in  Southeast  Asia. 
They  are  sick  of  seeing  their  sons  sucked 
into  the  jungle  on  the  other  side  of  the 
world. 

The  American  people  want  peace,  not 
a  new  war.  I  carmot  believe  the  Presi- 
dent will  Ignore  the  overwhelming  sen- 
timent of  the  people.  I  fervently  hope 
he  does  not. 


AMENDMENT  OF  SECTION  3006A  OP 
TITLE   18.   UNITED  STATES  CODE 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  on  yes- 
terday, the  Senate  passed  S.  1461.  the 
Criminal  Justice  Act.  One  of  the  amend- 
ments made  by  the  committee  had  in- 
advertently not  been  entered  in  the  text 
of  the  bill.  It  appears  in  the  report.  It 
is  in  the  minutes  of  the  committee.  It 
is  the  desire  of  the  committee  and  the 
managers  of  the  bill  to  correct  that  sit- 
uation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  therefore, 
that  the  vote  by  which  S.  1461  was  passed 
yesterday  be  reconsidered,  together  with 
the  third  reading  of  the  bill,  and  tiiat 
the  bill  be  amended  on  page  15,  line  9. 
to  strike  out  the  figtve  "$20"  and  insert 
"$30  ",  and  that  the  bill  as  thus  amended 
be  passed.  ,  

The  PRE8DIING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Al- 
Lm ) .  Is  there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  bill  (8.  1461).  as  amended,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  is  as  follows : 

S.  1401 
An  act  to  amend  section  3006A  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  representa- 
Uon  of  defendants  who  are  financially 
unable  to  obtain  an  adequate  defense  In 
criminal  cases  in  the  courts  of  the  United 
States 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Bepretentativea  o/  the  United  Statea  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SacnoN  1.  That  (a)  subsections  (a) -(f)  of 
section  3006A  of  title  18.  United  States  Code, 
are  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(a)  Choici  or  PuiN. — Each  United  States 
district  court,  with  the  approval  of  the  Judi- 
cial council  of  the  circuit,  shall  place  in  op- 
eration throughout  the  district  a  plan  for 
furnishing  representation  for  any  person  fi- 
nancially unable  to  obtain  adequate  repre- 
sentation (1)  who  Is  charged  with  a  felony  or 
misdemeanor  (other  than  a  petty  offense  as 


defined  in  section  1  of  thU  title)  or  with  a 
violation  of  probation,  (3)  who  Is  under 
arrest.  (3)  who  Is  subject  to  revocation  of 
parole.  In  custody  as  a  material  witness,  or 
seeking  collateral  relief,  as  provided  In  sub- 
section (g),  or,  (4)  for  whom  the  Sixth 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution  or  any  Fed- 
eral law  requires  the  appointment  of  coun- 
sel. Representation  under  each  plan  shall 
Include  counsel  and  investigative,  expert,  and 
other  services  necessary  for  an  adequate  de- 
fense. Each  plan  shall  include  a  provision 
for  private  attorneys.  The  plan  may  Include, 
In  addition  to  a  provision  for  private  attor- 
neys In  a  substantial  proportion  of  cases, 
either  of  the  following  or  both: 

( 1 )  attorneys  furnished  by  a  bar  associa- 
tion or  a  legal  aid  agency:  or 

(3)  attorneys  furnished  by  a  defender  or- 
ganlzaUon  esubllshed  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (h). 
Prior  to  approving  the  plan  for  a  district,  the 
Judicial  councU  of  the  circuit  shall  supple- 
ment the  plan  with  provisions  for  repre- 
sentation on  appeal.  The  district  court  may 
modify  the  plan  at  any  time  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Judicial  council  of  the  circuit. 
It  shall  modify  the  plan  when  directed  by 
the  judicial  council  of  the  circuit.  The  dis- 
trict court  shall  notify  the  Administrative 
Office  of  the  United  SUtes  Courts  of  any 
modification  of  Its  plan. 

"(b)  Atfointmbnt  of  Counsel. — Counsel 
furnishing  representaUon  under  the  plan 
shall  be  selected  from  a  panel  of  attorneys 
designated  or  approved  by  the  court,  or  from 
a  bar  assoclaUon,  legal  aid  agency,  or  de- 
fender organization  fumUhlng  represenU- 
Uon  pursuant  to  the  plan.  In  every  criminal 
case  In  which  the  defendant  Is  charged  with 
a  felony  or  a  misdemeanor  (other  than  a 
petty  offense  as  defined  In  section  1  of  this 
title)  or  with  a  violation  of  probation  and 
appears  without  counsel,  the  United  States 
magistrate  or  the  court  shall  advlae  the  de- 
fendant that  he  has  the  right  to  be  repre- 
sented by  counsel  and  that  counsel  wUl  be 
appointed  to  represent  him  If  be  Is  finan- 
cially unable  to  obtain  counsel.  Unless  the 
defendant  waives  representation  by  counsel, 
the  United  SUtee  magistrate  or  the  court.  If 
satisfied  after  appropriate  Inquiry  that  the 
defendant  Is  financially  unable  to  obtain 
counsel,  shall  appoint  counsel  to  represent 
him.  Such  appointment  may  be  made  retro- 
active to  Include  any  representation  fur- 
nished pursuant  to  the  plan  prior  to  appoint- 
ment. The  United  States  magistrate  or  the 
court  shall  appoint  separate  counsel  for  de- 
fendants having  Interesu  that  cannot  prop- 
erly be  represented  by  the  same  counsel,  or 
when  other  good  cause  Is  shown. 

"(C)    DtnWTlON    AJ»D    SUSSTrrUTlOM    OF    Af- 

P01NTMBNT8. — A  person  for  whom  counsel  Is 
appointed  shall  be  represented  at  every  stage 
of  the  proceedings  from  his  Initial  appearance 
before  the  United  States  magistrate  or  the 
court  through  appeal,  including  ancillary 
matters  appropriate  to  the  proceedings.  If 
at  any  time  after  the  appointment  of  counsel 
the  United  Statea  magistrate  or  the  court 
finds  that  the  person  Is  financially  able  to 
obtain  counsel  or  to  make  partial  payment 
for  the  representation,  It  may  terminate  the 
appointment  of  counsel  or  authorize  pay- 
ment as  provided  In  subeecUon  (f).  as  the 
Interesu  of  Justice  may  dictate.  If  at  any 
stage  of  the  proceedings.  Including  an  ap- 
peal, the  United  States  magistrate  or  the 
court  finds  that  the  person  Is  financially 
unable  to  pay  counsel  whom  he  bad  retained. 
It  may  appoint  counsel  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (bt  and  authorize  payment  as  pro- 
vided In  subsection  (d).  as  the  interests  of 
jusUce  may  dleUte.  The  United  States 
maglatrate  or  the  coxirt  may.  m  the  interests 
of  jusUce.  substitute  one  appointed  counsel 
for  another  at  any  stage  of  the  proceedings. 

"(d)     PaTMXNT    fob    RXPSESUfTATION. 

"(1)  Hotnu-T  Rats. — Any  attorney  ap- 
pointed pursuant  to  this  section  or  a  bar 
association  or  legal  aid  agency  or  community 
defender  organization  wiiich  lias  provided  the 
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appointed  att<wney  shall,  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  representation  or  any  segment  thereof, 
be  compensated  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  SSO 
per  hour  for  Ume  reasonably  expended  and 
shall  be  reimbursed  for  expenses  reasonably 
incurred.  Including  the  costs  of  transcrlpU 
authorized  by  the  United  States  magistrate 
or  the  court. 

"(2)  Maximum  Amounts. — For  represen- 
tation of  a  defendant  before  the  United 
SUtes  magistrate  or  the  district  court,  or 
both,  the  compensaUon  to  be  paid  to  an  at- 
torney or  to  a  bar  association  or  legal  aid 
agency  or  community  defender  organization 
shall  not  exceed  Si, 000  for  each  attorney  in  a 
case  In  which  one  or  more  felonies  are 
charged,  and  $400  for  each  attorney  in  a  case 
In  which  only  misdemeanors  are  charged.  For 
represenUtlon  of  a  defendant  in  an  appelUte 
court,  the  compensation  to  be  paid  to  an  at- 
torney or  to  a  bar  association  or  legal  aid 
agency  or  community  defender  organization 
shall  not  exceed  $1,000  for  each  attorney  in 
each  court.  For  representation  in  connection 
with  a  post-trial  motion  made  after  the  entry 
of  Judgment  or  m  a  probation  revocation 
proceeding  or  for  representation  provided 
under  subsection  (g)  the  compensation  shall 
not  exceed  saSO  for  each  attorney  In  each 
proceeding  in  each  court. 

"(3)  Waving  Maximum  Amounts. — Pay- 
ment in  excess  of  any  maximum  amount  pro- 
vided In  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection 
may  be  made  for  extended  or  complex  repre- 
sentation whenever  the  court  In  which  the 
representation  was  rendered,  or  the  United 
States  magistrate  If  the  represenUtlon  was 
furnished  excessively  befca-e  him,  certifies 
that  the  amount  of  the  excess  payment  Is 
necessary  to  provide  fair  compensation  and 
the  payment  Is  approved  by  the  chief  Judge 
of  the  circuit.  ,  ,      , 

"(4)   FiUNO  CiJMMS.— A  separate  claim  for 
compensation   and   reimbursement  shall  be 
made  to  the  dUtrlct  court  for  represenUtlon 
before  the  United  SUtes  magistrate  and  the 
court,   and   to  each   appellate   court   before 
which  the  attorney  represented  the  defend- 
ant Each  claim  shall  be  supported  by  a  sworn 
written  sUtement  specifying   the   time   ex- 
pended, services  rendered,  and  expenses  in- 
curred while  the  case  was  pending  before  the 
United  States  magistrate  and  the  court,  and 
the   compensation   and   reimbursement   ap- 
plied for  or  received  In  the  same  case  from 
any  other  source.  The  cotirt  shaU  fix  the 
compensation  and  reimbursement  to  be  paid 
to  the  attorney  or  to  the  bar  association  or 
legal  aid  agency  or  community  defender  orga- 
nization which  provided  the  appointed  at- 
torney. In  cases  where  representation  Is  fur- 
nished  exclusively   before    a   United   SUtes 
magistrate,  the  claim  shaU  be  submitted  to 
him  and  he  shall  fix  the  compensation  and 
reimbursement  to  be  paid.   In  cases  where 
represenUtlon  Is  furnished  other  than  be- 
fore the  United  SUtes  magistrate,  the  dis- 
trict court,  or  an  appeUaU  court,  claims  shall 
be   submitted  to  the  district  court  which 
shall  fix  the  compensaUon  and  reimburse- 
ment to  be  paid. 

"(6)  N«w  TaiAi.8.— For  purposes  of  com- 
pensation and  other  payments  authorized  by 
this  section,  an  order  by  a  court  granting  a 
new  trial  abaU  be  deemed  to  InltUte  a  new 

CMBC 

"(6)  Pbocekdinos  B«Foa«  Appkiaatx 
Coxneta.—U  a  person  for  whom  counsel  Is 
appointed  under  thU  section  appeals  to  an 
appellate  court  or  petitions  for  a  writ  of 
certiorari,  he  may  do  so  without  prepayment 
of  fees  and  costs  or  security  ther«for  and 
without  filing  the  affidavit  required  by  sec- 
tion 1015(a)   of  title  28. 

"(•)  SnvxcKS  OrHSB  T^an  Coumskl. — 
"(1)  Upon  Baotrwr. — Counsel  for  a  per- 
son who  Is  financially  unable  to  obtain  in- 
vestigative, expert,  or  other  services  neces- 
sary for  an  adequate  defense  may  request 
them  in  an  ex  parU  appUcatton.  Upon  find- 
ing, after  appr<^>rUt«  inqiUry  in  an  ex  parte 


proceeding,  that  the  services  are  necessary 
and  that  the  person  is  financially  unable  to 
obtain  tttem.  the  court,  or  the  United  States 
magUtrate  if  the  services  are  required  in 
connection  with  a  matter  over  which  he  has 
Jurisdiction,  shall  authorize  counsel  to  ob- 
Uln  the  services. 

"(2)  WrrHOUT  Paioa  Request. — Counsel 
appointed  under  this  section  may  obtain, 
subject  to  later  review,  investigative,  expert, 
or  other  services  without  prior  authoriza- 
tion If  necessary  for  an  adequate  defense. 
The  total  cost  of  services  obUlned  without 
prior  authorization  may  not  exceed  $150 
and  expenses  reasonably  Incurred. 

••(3)  Maximum  Amounts. — Compensation 
to  be  paid  to  a  person  for  services  rendered 
by  him  to  a  person  under  this  subsection, 
or  to  be  paid  to  an  organization  for  services 
rendered  by  an  employee  thereof,  shall  not 
exceed  $300,  exclusive  of  reimbursement  for 
expenses  reasonably  incurred,  unless  pay- 
ment in  excess  of  that  limit  Is  certified  by 
the  court,  or  by  the  United  SUtes  magis- 
trate If  the  services  were  rendered  In  con- 
nection with  a  case  disposed  of  entirely 
before  him,  as  necessary  to  provide  fair 
compensation  for  services  of  an  unusual 
character  or  duration,  and  the  amount  of 
the  excess  payment  Is  approved  by  the  chief 
Judge  of  the  circuit. 

"(f)  Receipt  of  Othee  Payments. — When- 
ever the  United  States  magistrate  o;  the 
court  finds  that  funds  are  available  for  pay- 
ment from  or  on  behalf  of  a  person  furnished 
representation.  It  may  authorize  or  direct 
that  such  funds  be  paid  to  the  appointed 
attorney,  to  the  bar  association  or  legal  aid 
agency  or  community  defender  organization 
which  provided  the  appointed  attorney,  to 
any  person  or  organization  authorized  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (e)  to  render  Investiga- 
tive, expert,  or  other  services,  or  to  the  court 
for  deposit  In  the  Treasury  as  a  reimburse- 
ment to  the  appropriation,  current  at  the 
time  of  payment,  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  section.  Except  as  so  authorized  or 
directed,  no  such  person  or  organization  may 
request  or  accept  any  payment  or  promise  of 
payment  for  representing  a  defendant." 

(b)  Subsections  (g).  (h) ,  and  (I)  of  such 
section  are  redesignated  as  subsections  (1). 
(J),  and  (k).  respectively,  and  the  following 
new  subsections  (g)  and  (h)  are  Inserted 
before  subsection  (1)  as  redesignated  by  thU 
subsection : 

"(g)  DiacBrnoNAsT  Appointments. — Any 
person  subject  to  revocation  of  parole.  In 
custody  as  a  material  witness,  or  seeking  re- 
lief under  section  2241.  2254,  or  2255  of  title 
38  or  section  4245  of  title  18  may  be  fur- 
nished represenUtlon  ptirsuant  to  the  plan 
whenever  the  United  States  magistrate  or 
the  court  determines  that  the  interesU  of 
Justice  so  require  and  such  person  Is  finan- 
cially unable  to  obtain  representation.  Pay- 
ment for  such  represenUtlon  may  be  as  pro- 
vided in  subsections  (d)  and  (e). 

"(h)     DEfaNPEE   OaOANlZATlON. — 

"(1)  Quaijtications. — A  district  or  a  part 
of  a  district  In  which  at  least  two  hundred 
persons  annuaUy  require  the  appointment  of 
counsel  may  esUbllsh  a  defender  organiza- 
tion as  provided  for  either  under  subpara- 
graphs (A)  or  (B)  of  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
subsection  or  both.  Two  adjacent  districts  or 
parU  of  distrlcU  may  aggregate  the  number 
of   persons    reqxilred   to   be    represented    to 
establish  eligibility  for  a  defender  organiza- 
tion to  serve  both  areas.  In  the  event  that 
adjacent  districts  or  parU  of  distrlcU  are 
located  m  different  circuits,   the  plan   for 
furnishing  represenUtlon  shaU  be  approved 
by  the  Judicial  counsel  of  each  circuit. 
"(3)  Ttpbs  of  Detenbee  Oeoanxeatiowb. — 
"(A)  FKDBBAi.  Public  Derndbe  Oecaniza- 
TioN  —A  FWleral  PubUc  Defender  Organiaa- 
tion  ShaU  oonsUt  of  one  or  more  fuU-time 
salaried  attorneys.  The  organization  shall  be 
supervised  by  «  Federal  PubUc  Defender  ap- 
p<Mnted  by  the  jtididal  covmcll  of  the  cUcult. 


without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5 
governing  appointments  in  the  competitive 
service,  after  considering  recommendations 
from  the  district  court  or  courU  to  be  served. 
The  Federal  PubUc  Defender  shall  be  ap- 
pointed  for  a  term  of   four   years,   unless 
sooner  removed  by  the  Judicial  council  of 
the  circuit  for  incompetency,  misconduct  in 
office,  or  neglect  of  duty.  The  compensation 
of  the  Federal  Public  Defender  shall  be  fixed 
by  the  Judicial  council  of  the  circuit  at  a 
rate  not  to  exceed  the  compensation  received 
by  the  United  SUtes  attorney  for  the  district 
where  representation  Is  furnished  or.  If  two 
districts  or  parte  of  dlstricU  are  Involved, 
the  compensation  of  the  higher  paid  United 
States  attorney  of  the  distrlcU.  The  Federal 
Public  Defender  may  appoint,  without  re- 
gard to  the  provisions  of  title  5  governing 
appolntmenU    in    the    competitive    service, 
such  full-time  attorneys  and  other  person- 
nel as  may  be  necessary.  Compensation  paid 
to  such  attorneys  and  other  personnel  of  the 
organization  shall  be  fixed  by  the  Federal 
Public  Defender  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  that 
paid   to   attorneys   and  other   personnel   of 
similar  qualifications  and  experience  in  the 
office  of  the  United  SUtes  attorney  in  the 
district  where  represenUtlon  is  furnished  or. 
If  two  distrlcU  or  parte  of  districts  are  in- 
volved, the  higher  compensation  paid  to  per- 
sons of  similar  quallflcaUons  and  experience 
In  the  distrlcU.  Each  organization  shall  sub- 
mit to  the  Director  of  the  Administrative 
Office  of  the  United  SUtes  Courte,  at  the 
time  and  in  the  form   prescribed   by  him, 
reporte  of  Ite  activities  and  financial  posi- 
tion and  lU  proposed  budget.  The  Director 
of  the  Administrative  Office  shall  submit  to 
the  President  a  budget  for  each  organization 
for  each  fiscal  year  and  shall  out  of  the  ap- 
propriations therefor  make  paymenU  to  and 
on   behalf  of  each  organization.   Paymente 
under  this  subparagraph  to  an  organization 
shall   be   in   Ueu   of   paymente   under   sub- 
section (d)  or  (e). 

"(B)       COMMUNITT      DEFENSEB      OEOANIEA- 

TiON.— A  Community  Defender  Organization 
shaU  be  a  nonprofit  defense  counsel  service 
esubllshed  and  administered  by  any  group 
authorized  by  the  plan  to  provide  represen- 
Utlon. The  organization  shall  be  eliglWe  to 
furnish  attorneys  and  receive  paymenU  un- 
der this  section  If  lU  bylaws  are  set  forth 
in  the  plan  of  the  district  or  districts  in 
which  It  will  serve.  Each  organization  shaU 
submit  to  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the 
United  SUtes  an  annual  report  setting  forth 
Ita  activities  and  financial  position  and  the 
anticipated  caseload  and  expenses  for  the 
coming  year.  Upon  application  an  organiza- 
tion may,  to  the  extent  approved  by  the 
JudlcUl  Conference  of  the  United  SUtes: 

"(1)  receive  an  initial  grant  for  expenses 
necessary  to  esUbllsh  the  organization;  and 
"(U)  In  Ueu  of  payments  under  subsec- 
tion (d)  or  (e).  receive  periodic  sustaining 
grante  to  provide  represenUtlon  and  other 
expenses  pursuant  to  this  section." 

Sec.  3.  A  United  SUtes  commissioner  for 
a  district  may  exercise  any  power,  function, 
or  duty  authorized  to  be  performed  by  a 
United  SUtes  magistrate  under  the  amend- 
menU  made  by  the  first  section  of  this  Act 
if  such  commissioner  had  authority  to  per- 
form such  power,  fimctton.  or  duty  prior  to 
tiie  enactment  of  such  amendmente. 

Sec.  3.  The  provlsloos  of  this  Act  shall  be 
appUcable  In  the  District  of  Columbia.  The 
plan  for  the  DUtrlct  of  Columbia  sbaU  be 
^proved  Jointly  by  the  DUtrict  ot  Columbia 
Court  of  Appeals,  and  the  Judicial  CoimcU 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMnTEES 
The  following  reports  of  wanmlttees 
were  sulnnitted: 

By  Mr.  MANSFIELD,  from  the  Ooounlttee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  without  amendment: 
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S.  Con.  R«s.  84.  A  concurrent  resolution 
to  tcnuln«t«  certain  Joint  roBolutlons  autb- 
orlzlng  ttae  use  o{  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  In  certain  areas  outside  the 
United  States  (Rept.  No.  91-«34) . 

By  iii.  ANDERSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences,  with  an 
amendment: 

HJt.  16516.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  for  research  and  develop- 
ment, construction  of  facilities,  and  research 
and  program  management,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  91-833) . 

By  Mr.  KAGLETON.  from  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia,  without  amend- 
ment: 

HJl.  12673.  An  act  to  authorize  the  trans- 
fer by  licensed  blood  banks  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  of  blood  components  within  the 
DUtrlct  of  Columbia  (Rept.  No.  91-636). 

By  Ui.  SPONO.  from  the  ConmUttee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

S.  3830.  A  blU  to  amend  UUe  n  of  the  act 
of  Sai>t«mb«r  18.  1918.  relating  to  Industrial 
Mfety  in  the  District  of  Columbia  (Rept. 
No.  91-835) . 


BlliUS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  Introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By   Mr.   BKNNSTT    (for   himself.   Mr. 
Cook,  and  Mr.  Sierra  of  Illinois) : 

8.3788.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Coal  Mine 
Health  and  Safety  Act  o<  1969  to  provide 
a  period  during  which  rlolaUons  of  health 
■ad  safety  standards  promulgated  there- 
oader  may  be  corrected  without  the  Impoel- 
-Hon  of  a  dvll  penalty,  and  for  other  pur- 
poeaa;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
He  Welfare. 

(Ttae  remarks  of  Mr.  Bxunwit  when  he  In- 
troduced the  bl£  appear  Ut«r  In  the  Rac- 
«Mn  undw  the  appropriate  heading.) 


8.  3788— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
TO  AMEND  THE  COAL  MINE 
HEALTH  AND  SAFETY  ACT  OP 
1899 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  on  De- 
cember 30,  1M9.  the  Federal  Coal  Mine 
Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969  became 
law.  lliia  act  was  the  culmination  of 
several  years  of  endeavor  by  the  Interior 
Department,  the  coal  Industry,  the 
United  Mine  Workers  Union,  and  the 
Congress,  and  represented  a  tremendous 
step  toward  assuring  the  health  and 
safety  of  the  individual  coal  miner. 

By  the  act.  Congress  charged  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  with  enforce- 
ment of  Its  provisions,  and  the  Depart- 
ment has  relegated  that  fimctlon  to  the 
Bureau  of  Mines.  However,  in  its  en- 
forcement of  the  act,  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  has  brought  to  the  surface  several 
Inherent  defects  in  this  act.  It  is  those 
defects  which  I  now  seek  to  correct. 

The  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and 
Safety  Act  contains  a  coimtleas  num- 
ber of  expUelt  provisions  governing  the 
working  conditions  of  this  Nation's  ooal 
mines.  It  specifies,  in  great  detail,  the 
goals  to  be  achieved,  the  equipment  to 
be  used  in  furthering  the  health  and 
well-being  of  the  coal  miner,  the  per- 
missible levels  of  coal  dust  in  a  cubic 
meter  of  air,  the  fines  to  be  levied  for 
noncompliance,  and  the  appeals  process 
by  which  the  individual  mine  operator 


can  appeal  those  penalties  levied  against 
him.  In  specifically  stating  all  of  these 
things,  the  Congress  was  performing 
its  constitutional  function.  But  it  now 
appears  that  we  may  have  been  over- 
zealous. 

This  act  went  into  full  effect  on  March 
30.  1970 — Just  90  days  after  it  became 
law.  In  that  90-day  period,  both  the  In- 
terior Department  and  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  had  to 
formulate  and  issue  rules  and  regula- 
tions to  assure  the  enforcement  of  this 
act.  During  that  time  also,  at  least 
theoretically,  the  mine  operator  was  to 
make  his  plans  for  compliance  with  the 
act.  This,  at  least,  was  the  way  things 
were  supposed  to  happen. 

But  events  did  not  proceed  as  planned. 
The  regulations  were  not  issued  until 
March  31,  in  some  cases,  and  the  act 
went  into  full  effect  on  April  1.  There 
was  no  time  for  comment  on  the  rules 
and  regulations.  There  was  no  time  for 
the  mine  operator,  with  a  complete  set  of 
regulations  in  his  possession,  to  make  the 
necessary  arrangements  for  compliance 
with  the  act.  Yet.  under  the  provisions 
of  this  act.  Federal  mine  inspectors  since 
April  1  have  issued  citations  and  notices 
of  penalties  assessed  to  mine  operators 
across  the  country.  These  citations  are 
for  violations  of  all  sections  of  the  act. 
except  those  not  yet  in  effect,  and  carry 
civil  penalties  of  up  to  $10,000  per  viola- 
tion cited.  It  is  not  difficult  to  sympathize 
with  the  small  coal  mine  operator  who 
has  received  20  citations  for  violations 
of  this  act  but  who  has  not  yet  even  re- 
ceived a  copy  of  the  regulations  govern- 
ing his  operation. 

But  the  problem  is  further  com- 
pounded by  several  provisions  of  the  act 
itself.  The  mine  operator  can  be  cited  for 
violation  of  many  provisions  of  the  act 
which  are  impossible  for  him  to  fulfill.  In 
some  cases,  the  equipment  required 
under  the  act  is  simply  not  available  on 
the  market — to  anyone,  for  any  price.  In 
other  cases,  the  act  requires  that  the 
operator  use  equipment  of  a  type  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  of  Interior.  But 
there  has  not  been  sufficient  time  for 
adequate  tests  to  be  nm  on  equipment, 
and  consequently,  the  Secretary  has  not 
issued  approvals  for  that  equipment.  Yet 
the  act  Is  so  strong  and  so  specific  that 
it  requires  that  citations  issue  to  an  op- 
erator who  does  not  possess  this  equip- 
ment. 

Mr.  President.  I  cannot  continue,  as  a 
U.S.  Senator,  to  require  the  enforcement 
of  provisions  of  this  act  when  those  pro- 
visions are  impossible  for  the  mine  op- 
erator to  fulfill,  and  It  Is  in  this  sense 
that  I  introduce  three  amendments  to 
this  act.  The  Congress'  power  extends 
to  areas  other  than  Just  creating  the 
law.  The  Congress  also  provides  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  law.  and  at  least  at- 
tonpts  to  exercise  its  respoDSlbillty  of 
legislative  review.  In  this  latter  process, 
we  re-examine  laws  which  we  have  cre- 
ated, probing  them  for  inequities,  for 
weaknesses,  and  measuring  the  effects 
which  they  have  in  fact  against  their  in- 
tended effects.  When  a  law  does  not  live 
up  to  the  intentions  of  Consress.  the 
Congress  must  perform  its  duty  to  re- 
examine that  law. 


Mr.  President.  I  feel  that  these  three 
amendments  will  correct,  or  at  least 
ameliorate,  the  inequities  contained  in 
the  Federal  Coal  limine  Health  and  Safety 
Act  of  1969.  My  first  amendment  retracts 
all  civil  penalties  assessed  to  date  and 
makes  further  civil  penalties  assessable 
only  after  September  1,  1970.  In  the 
meantime,  however,  it  requires  that 
careful,  public  records  be  kept  of  each 
violation  of  this  act  by  either  the  mine 
operator  or  the  individual  miner,  and 
further  requires  that  he  he  made  specifi- 
cally aware  of  the  nature  of  his  viola- 
tion and  the  steps  he  will  have  to  take 
in  order  to  comply  with  the  act.  It  is 
important  to  note  in  considering  this 
amendment  that  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
would  retain  its  powers  to  make  inspec- 
tions, cite  violations,  and  Issue  with- 
drawal orders  when  necessitated  by  im- 
minent danger  or  unwarrantable  failure. 
The  power  to  issue  withdrawal  orders  is 
particularly  important,  for  it  means  that 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  can  withdraw  all 
miners  from  a  mine  where  the  conditions 
are  so  dangerous  as  to  warrant  such  an 
action.  I  feel  that  all  of  these  powers 
would  continue  to  provide  the  Bureau 
with  sufficient  control  over  the  safety 
conditions  existing  in  the  various  mines, 
while  at  the  same  time  allowing  the  mine 
operator  sufficient  time  to  comply  with 
the  requirements  of  the  act.  without  be- 
ing liable  in  the  meantime  for  civil  pen- 
alties. 

My  second  amendment  would  change 
the  provision  requiring  automatic 
brakes  on  every  mine  car  used  under- 
ground. The  present  law  requires  that 
each  car.  regardless  of  its  use,  have  auto- 
matic brakes  Two  problems  have  arisen 
under  this  provision:  First,  there  is  no 
such  equipment  available — the  automatic 
brakes  are  simply  not  made  for  mine 
cars  of  ttie  type  presently  in  use.  Second, 
many  doubts  have  arisen  that  there  is  a 
great  need  for  the  use  of  such  equip- 
ment on  every  car;  It  seems  much  more 
reasonable  to  require  only  that  the 
entire  traLi  stop  within  the  proper  mar- 
gin of  safety.  My  amendment  would  re- 
quire that  a  locomotive  or  its  equivalent 
be  equipped  with  automatic  brakes, 
where  space  permits,  or  with  other  ap- 
proved equiiHnent  where  space  does  not 
permit  automatic  brakes.  This  is  a 
change  from  the  present  requirement 
that  every  car  be  equipped  with  brakes. 
I  have  added  a  new  section  making  it 
mandatory  that  the  entire  train  be 
equipped  with  automatic  brakes  if  pos- 
sible, but  allowing  sul>stitute  equipment 
of  an  approvxl  type  where  conditions 
dictate.  But  this  substitute  equipment 
must  prove  its  safety  value  by  showing 
its  ability  to  stop  the  entire  train  within 
the  margin  of  safety.  I  feel  this  amend- 
ment will  correct  the  present  problems 
by  removing  the  necessity  for  using  un- 
available equipment  on  mine  cars  by 
allowing  for  an  stcceptable  substitute. 

My  final  amendment  Is  of  a  technical 
nature,  but  is  of  no  less  Importance  than 
the  others.  The  law  as  it  stands  requires 
that  the  mandatory  health  provisions  of 
the  act  apply  In  every  section  of  every 
mine.  It  does  this  by  defining  "worldng 
face"  as  "every  section"  of  every  mine 
where   work   is   done.   My   amendment 
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would  clarify  the  intention  of  Congress 
by  redefining  "working  face"  to  Include 
"each"  section — thus  maldng  the  health 
provisions  applicable  in  "every  or  each" 
section  of  the  mine  where  work  is  being 
conducted.  The  purpose  of  the  Federal 
Coal  Mine  Act  is  to  protect  the  miner, 
not  the  mine.  By  defining  "working  face" 
in  the  manner  I  propose,  we  require  that 
health  standards  be  complied  with  in 
tiiose  areas  where  men  are  actually 
working,  but  at  the  same  time  we  allow 
for  noncompliance,  within  the  limits  of 
unreasonable  danger,  in  those  sections 
where  no  work  is  being  conducted  and 
none  is  contemplated.  There  is  no  ra- 
tional reason  for  applying  the  health 
standards  to  those  portions  of  a  mine 
where  no  men  are  working  and  where  no 
work  is  contemplated,  and  I  anticipate 
that  this  amendment  will  so  allow. 

Mr.  President,  my  colleague  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  Mr.  Burton, 
joined  las';  week  with  Mr.  Brock  of  Ten- 
nessee in  Introducing  substantially  these 
same  amendments  into  that  body.  In 
so  doing,  these  two  fine  gentlemen  faced- 
up  to  the  responsibilities  of  the  legisla- 
ture to  review  the  laws  it  enacts.  It  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  s(>onsor  this  bill  in 
the  Senate,  and  I  would  hope  that  their 
consideration  will  provoke  a  thorough 
review  of  this  entire  matter  and  that  its 
passage  can  be  expedited. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Proxmire)  .  The  bill  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3788)  to  amend  the  Coal 
Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969  to 
provide  a  period  during  which  violations 
of  health  and  safety  standards  promul- 
gated thereunder  may  be  corrected  with- 
out the  imposition  of  a  civil  penalty,  and 
for  other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Bennett  (for  himself,  Mr.  Cook,  and  Mr. 
Smtth  of  Illinois),  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  A 
BILL 

■.  ssss 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Scott),  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that,  at  the  next  printing,  the  name  of 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dom- 
mcK)  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3388, 
to  establish  an  Environmental  Quality 
Administration. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ben- 
nTT).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
6&— SUBMISSION  OP  A  CONCX7R- 
RENT  RESOLUTION  EXPRESSING 
THE  SENSE  OP  THE  CONGRESS 
WITH  RESPECT  TO  THE  ACTION 
OF  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  IN  SENDING 
GROUND  AND  COMBAT  FORCES 
INTO  CAMBODIA 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio  submitted  a  con- 
current resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  65)  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  the  action  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  in  sending  into  a  neu- 


tral nation,  Cambodia,  ground  and  com- 
bat forces  of  the  United  States  in  the  ab- 
sence of  any  request  of  the  Government 
of  Cambodia  and  in  the  absence  of  any 
information  whatever  to  the  Congress 
imtil  following  the  time  this  invasion 
had  been  undertaken,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Young  of  Ohio 
when  he  submitted  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution appear  earlier  in  the  Record  un- 
der the  appropriate  heading.) 


RAIL  PASSENGER  SERVICE  ACT  OF 
1970— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT     NO.     SOB 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit on  l>ehalf  of  Senators  Magnuson, 
Cotton,  Hartkx.  and  Prouty  an  amend- 
ment to  S.  3706  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  the  amendment,  the  brief  ex- 
planation and  general  discussion  mate- 
rials prepared  by  the  staff  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Commerce  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Al- 
len). The  amendment  will  be  received 
and  printed,  and  will  lie  on  the  table; 
and.  without  objection,  the  amendment 
and  explanation  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  amendment  (No.  608)  is  to  strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
That  thU  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Rail  Pas- 
senger Service  Act  of  1970". 
TTTLE    I— PINDINOS,    PURPOSES.    AND 
DEFINITIONS 
I  101.  Congressional  findings  and  declaration 
of  purpose 

The  Congress  finds  that  modern,  efflcient, 
intercity  railroad  passenger  service  is  a  nec- 
essary part  of  a  balanced  transportation 
system;  that  the  public  convenience  and 
necessity  require  the  continuance  and  im- 
provement of  such  service  to  provide  fast 
and  comfortable  transportation  between 
crowded  urban  areas  and  In  other  areas  of 
the  country,  that  rail  passenger  service  can 
help  to  end  the  congestion  on  our  highways 
and  the  overcrowding  of  airways  and  air- 
ports; that  the  traveler  in  America  should  to 
the  maximum  extent  feasible  have  freedom 
to  choose  the  mode  of  travel  most  con- 
venient to  his  needs;  that  to  achieve  these 
goals  requires  the  designation  of  a  basic  na- 
tional rail  passenger  system  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  rail  passenger  corporation  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  modern,  efficient, 
intercity  rail  passenger  service;  that  Federal 
financial  assistance  as  well  as  mvestment 
capital  from  the  private  sector  of  the  econ- 
omy Is  needed  for  this  purpose;  and  that  in- 
terim emergency  Federal  financial  assistance 
to  certain  railroads  may  be  necessary  to  per- 
mit the  orderly  transfer  of  railroad  passenger 
service  to  a  railroad  passenger  corporation. 

i  103.  Definitions 
For  purpoees  of  this  Act — 

(a)  "Railroad"  means  a  common  carrier  by 
railroad,  as  defined  in  section  1(3)  of  part  I 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  as  amended 
(49  U.8.C.  1(3))  other  than  the  corporation 
created  by  title  ni  of  this  Act. 

(b)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  or  his  delegate  unless  the 
context  In  which  It  appears  Indicates  other- 
wise. 

(c)  "Commission"  means  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission. 

(d)  "Basic  system"  means  the  system  of 
Intercity  raU  passenger  service  designated  by 
the  Secretary  under  title  n  of  this  Act. 


(e)  "Intercity  rail  passenger  service"  means 
all  rail  passenger  service  other  than  com- 
muter and  other  short-haul  service  in  metro- 
politan and  suburban  areas,  usually  char- 
acterized by  reduced  fare,  multiple-ride  and 
commutation  tickets  and  by  morning  and 
evening  peak  period  operations. 

(f)  "Avoidable  loss"  means  the  avoidable 
costs  of  providing  passenger  service,  less  reve- 
nues attributable  thereto,  using  the  method- 
ology used  in  the  report  of  the  Commission 
of  July  16,  1969,  entitled  "Investigation  of 
Costs  of  Intercity  Rail  Passenger  Service." 

(g)  "(Corporation"  means  the  National 
Railroad  Passenger  Corporation  created  un- 
der title  III  of  thU  Act. 

TITLE  n— BASIC  NATIONAL  RAIL 
PASSENGER  SYSTEM 
S  201.  Designation  of  system 

In  carrying  out  the  congressional  findings 
and  declaration  of  purpose  set  forth  In  title 
I  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary,  acting  In  coopera- 
tion with  other  interested  Federal  agencies 
and  departments,  is  authorized  and  directed 
to  submit  to  the  Commission  and  to  the 
Congress  within  thirty  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  his  preliminary  re- 
port and  recoQunendations  for  a  basic  na- 
tional rail  passenger  system  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  SLS  the  "basic  system").  Such 
recommendations  shall  specify  those  points 
between  which  intercity  passenger  trains 
shall  be  operated,  identify  all  routes  over 
which  service  may  be  provided,  and  the 
trains  presently  operated  over  such  routes, 
together  with  basic  service  characteristics  of 
operations  to  be  provided  within  the  system, 
taking  Into  account  schedules,  number  of 
trains,  connections,  through  car  service,  and 
sleeping,  parlor,  dining,  and  lounge  facilities. 
In  recommending  said  basic  system  the  Sec- 
retary shaU  take  into  account  the  need  for 
ejq>editlous  rail  passenger  service  within  and 
between  all  regions  of  the  continental  United 
States,  and  the  Secretary  shall  consider  the 
need  for  such  service  within  the  States  of 
Alaska  and  Hawaii  and  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico.  In  formulating  such  recom- 
mendations the  Secretary  shall  consider  op- 
portunities for  provision  of  faster  service, 
more  convenient  service,  service  to  more  cen- 
ters of  population,  and/or  service  at  lower 
cost,  by  the  Joint  (4>eratlon.  for  pasnrngrr 
service,  of  facilities  of  two  or  more  railroad 
companies;  the  importance  of  a  grlven  serv- 
ice to  overaU  system  viability:  adequacy  of 
other  transportation  facilities  serving  the 
same  points;  unique  characteristics  and  ad- 
vantages of  raU  service  as  compared  to  other 
modes;  the  relationship  of  public  benefits 
of  given  services  to  the  costs  of  providing 
them;  and  potential  profiUblllty  of  the 
service. 

S  302.  Review  of  the  basic  system 

The  Commission  shall,  within  thirty  days 
after  receipt  of  the  Secretary's  preliminary 
report  designating  a  basic  system,  review 
such  report  consistent  with  the  purpose  of 
this  Act  and  provide  the  Secretary  with  Its 
comments  and  recommendations.  Tto*  Secre- 
tary shall  give  due  consideration  to  such 
comments  and  recommendations.  The  Secre- 
tary shaU.  within  ninety  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  submit  his  final 
report  designating  the  basic  system  to  the 
Congress.  Such  final  report  shaU  Include  a 
statement  of  the  reconunendatlons  of  the 
Commission  together  with  his  reasons  for 
falling  to  adopt  any  such  recommendations. 
The  basic  system  as  designated  by  the  Sec- 
retary shall  become  effective  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act  upon  the  date  that  the  final 
report  of  the  Secretary  is  submitted  to  Caa- 
greas  and  shall  not  be  reviewable  in  any 
court. 

TITLE  ni— CREATION  OP  A  RAIL 
PASSKNOER  CORPORATION 
f  301.  CTreatloQ  of  the  Corporation 

There  is  authoriised  to  be  created  a  Ma- 
tional  Railroad  Passenger  Corporation  (here- 
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Inalter  referred  to  aa  the  "Corporation"). 
Tbe  Corporation  shall  be  a  (or  profit  corpo- 
ration, wboee  purpoae  shall  be  to  provide  in- 
tercity rail  passenger  service,  employing  In- 
noTatlTe  operating  and  marketing  concept* 
so  aa  to  fully  develop  the  potential  of  mod- 
ern rail  service  In  meeting  the  Nation's  in- 
tercity paaaenger  transportation  require- 
ments. The  Corporation  will  not  be  an  agency 
or  estAblishment  of  the  United  States  Oov- 
ernment.  It  shall  be  subject  to  the  pro^slons 
of  tliU  Act  and.  to  the  extent  consistent  with 
this  Act.  to  the  District  of  Columbia  Busl- 
nesa  Corporation  Act.  The  right  to  repeal, 
alter,  or  amend  this  Act  at  any  time  Is  ex- 
pressly reserved. 
i  30a.  Process  of  organization 

The  President  of  the  United  States  shall 
appoint  not  fewer  than  three  Incorporators 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  who  shall  also  serve  as  the  board  of 
directors  for  one  hundred  and  eighty  days 
following  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
The  Incorporators  shall  take  whatever  ac- 
tions are  necrsaary  to  establish  the  Corpo- 
ration, Including  the  filing  of  article*  of  in- 
corporation, as  approved  by  the  President. 
I  SOS.  Directors  and  offlcera 

<a)  The  Corporation  shall  have  a  board  of 
fifteen  directors  consisting  of  Individuals 
who  are  citizens  of  the  United  States,  of 
whom  one  shall  be  elected  annually  by  the 
board  to  serve  as  chairman.  Eight  members 
of  the  board  shjOl  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  for  terms 
of  four  years  or  until  their  successors  have 
been  appointed  and  qualified,  except  that  the 
first  three  members  of  the  board  so  appointed 
shall  continue  In  office  for  terms  of  two  years, 
and  the  next  three  members  for  t«rms  of 
three  years.  Any  member  appointed  to  fill  a 
vacancy  may  be  appointed  only  for  the  iumz- 
plrad  term  of  the  director  whom  he  succeeds. 
At  all  times  the  Secretary  shall  be  one  of  the 
membsrs  of  the  board  of  directors  appointed 
by  the  Prealdant.  Tlires  members  of  the  board 
shall  be  elected  annually  by  common  stock- 
holders, and  four  shall  be  elected  annually 
by  prsf erred  stockholders  of  the  corporation. 
The  msmbers  of  the  board  appointed  by  the 
Praatdent  and  those  elected  by  stockholders 
shall  t*ke  office  on  the  one  hundred  and 
eighty-first  day  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act.  Deetlon  of  the  remaining  mem- 
bers of  the  board  shall  take  place  aa  soon  aa 
practicable  after  the  first  issuance  of  pre- 
ferred stock  by  the  Corporation.  Pending 
election  of  the  remaining  four  members, 
■erven  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for 
the  pnrpoee  of  conducting  the  business  of 
ths  board.  Mo  director  appointed  by  the 
President  may  have  any  direct  or  Indirect 
financial  or  employment  relationship  with 
any  railroad  or  rallro*ds  during  the  time 
that  he  serves  on  the  ba*rd.  Bach  of  the 
directors  not  employed  by  the  Federal  Oov- 
emm«nt  shall  receive  compensation  at  the 
rate  of  tSOO  for  each  meeting  of  the  board 
he  attends.  In  axldlUcn.  each  director  shall 
he  reimbursed  for  neoebsary  travel  and  sub- 
«i»fc»i%«»  expextae  incurred  In  attending  the 
iwMitlngn  of  the  board.  No  director  elected 
by  railroads  shall  vote  on  any  action  of  the 
board  of  directors  relating  to  any  contract 
or  operating  relatlonahlp  between  the  Cor- 
poration and  a  railroad,  but  he  may  be  pres- 
ent at  directors'  meetings  at  which  such  mat- 
ters are  voted  upon,  and  he  may  be  Included 
for  purpoees  of  determining  a  quorum  and 
may  participate  in  discussions  at  such  meet- 
ing. 

(b)  The  board  of  directors  is  empowered 
to  adopt  and  anaend  bylaws  governing  the 
operation  of  the  Corporation  providing  that 
such  bylaws  shall  not  be  inconsistent  with 
the  provlalona  of  this  Act  or  of  the  articles 
of  incorporation. 

(fl)  The  artlclea  at  Incorporatlan  of  the 
Oorporatton   shall    provide   for   cumulative 


voting  for  all  stockholders  and  shall  provide 
that,  upon  conversion  of  one-fourth  of  the 
outstanding  shares  of  preferred  stock,  the 
common  stockholders  shall  be  entitled  to 
four  directors  and  the  preferred  stockholders 
shall  be  entitled  to  three;  upon  the  conver- 
sion of  one-half  of  the  outstanding  shares  of 
preferred  stock  the  common  stockholders 
shall  be  entitled  to  elect  five  directors  and 
the  preferred  stockholders  shall  be  entitled 
to  two:  upon  the  conversion  of  three-fourths 
of  the  outstanding  shares  of  preferred  stock 
the  common  stockholders  shall  be  entitled  to 
elect  six  directors  and  the  preferred  stock- 
holders shall  be  entitled  to  elect  one;  and 
upon  conversion  of  all  outstanding  shares 
of  preferred  stock  the  common  stockholders 
shall  be  entitled  to  seven  directors.  Any 
changes  of  directors  resulting  from  such 
stock  conversion  shall  take  effect  at  the  next 
annual  meeting  of  the  Corporation  follow- 
ing such  stock  conversion. 

(d)  The  Corporation  shall  have  a  presi- 
dent and  such  other  officers  aa  may  be  named 
and  appointed  by  the  board.  The  rates  of 
compensation  of  all  officers  shall  be  fixed 
by  the  board.  Officers  shall  serve  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  board.  No  individual  other 
than  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  may  be 
an  officer  of  the  Corporation.  No  officer  of 
the  Corporation  may  have  any  direct  or  In- 
direct employment  or  flnanclal  relationship 
with  any  railroad  or  railroads  during  the 
time  of  his  employment  by  the  Corporation 
i  3M.  Financing  of  the  Corporation 

(a)  The  Corporation  is  authorized  to  Issue 
and  have  outstanding,  In  such  amounts  as  it 
shall  determine,  two  Issues  of  capital  stock, 
a  common  and  a  preferred,  each  of  which 
shall  carry  voting  rights  and  be  eligible  for 
dividends.  Common  stock  may  be  initially 
issued  only  to  a  railroad.  Preferred  stock 
may  be  issued  to  and  held  only  by  any  per- 
son other  than  a  railroad  or  any  person  con- 
trolling, as  defined  in  section  1(3)  (b)  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act.  one  or  more  rail- 
roads. The  articles  of  incorporation  of  the 
Corporation  shall  provide  for  the  following 
respective  rights  of  each  issue  of  stock; 

(1)  Common  vrocx. — Common  stock  shall 
have  a  par  value  of  910  per  share  and  shall 
be  designated  fully  paid  and  nonassessable. 
No  dividends  shall  be  paid  on  the  common 
stock  whenever  dividends  on  the  preferred 
stock  are  in  arrears. 

(3)  PaxmazD  stocx. — Preferred  stock 
shall  have  a  par  value  of  tlOO  per  share  and 
shall  be  designated  fully  paid  and  nonassess- 
able. Dividends  shall  be  fixed  at  a  rate  not 
leas  than  8  per  centum,  and  shall  be  cumu- 
lative so  that.  If  for  any  dividend  period 
dividends  at  the  rate  fixed  In  the  articles 
of  Incorporation  shall  not  WveTJeen  declared 
and  paid  or  set  aside  for  payment  on  the 
preferred  shares,  the  deficiency  shall  be  de- 
clared and  paid  or  set  apart  for  payment 
prior  to  the  making  of  any  dividend  or  other 
distribution  on  the  common  shares. 

Preferred  stock  shall  be  enUUed  to  a  liqui- 
dation preference  over  common  stock,  which 
shall  entitle  preferred  stockholders  to  a  liq- 
uidating payment  not  less  than  par  value 
plus  all  accrued  unpaid  dividends  prior  to 
any  payment  on  liquidation  to  conunon 
stockholders. 

Preferred  stock  shall  be  convertible  Into 
shares  of  common  stock  at  such  time  and 
upon  such  terms  as  the  articles  of  incor- 
portlon  shall  provide. 

(b)  At  no  time  after  the  Initial  issue  la 
completed  shall  the  aggregate  of  the  shares 
of  common  stock  of  the  Corporation  owned 
by  a  single  railroad  ov  any  person  controlling, 
as  defined  in  section  1(3)  (b)  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act,  one  or  more  railroads, 
directly  or  Indirectly  through  subsidiaries  or 
affiliated  companies,  nominees,  or  any  per- 
sona subject  to  Its  direction  or  control,  ex- 
ceed SSV^  per  centum  of  such  shares  issued 
and  outstanding. 

(e)  At  BO  time  may  any  stockholder,  or 


any  syndicate  or  affiliated  group  of  such 
stockholders,  own  more  than  10  per  centum 
of  the  shares  of  preferred  stock  of  the  Cor- 
poration  issued  and   outstanding. 

(d)  The  articles  of  incorporation  shall 
provide  that  no  shares  of  any  Issue  of  stock 
may  be  redeemed  or  repurchased  for  five 
years,  following  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Act. 

(e)  Tlie  Corporation  Is  authorized  to  Is- 
sue, in  addition  to  the  stock  authorized  by 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  nonvoting 
securities,  bonds,  debentures,  and  other  cer- 
tificates of  indebtedness  as  It  may  determine. 

(f)  The  requirement  of  section  45(b)  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Business  Corpora- 
tion Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  29-e20(b))  aa  to 
the  percentage  of  stock  which  a  stockholder 
must  hold  in  order  to  have  the  rights  of  in- 
spection and  copying  set  forth  in  that  sub- 
section shall  not  be  applicable  in  the  case 
of  holders  of  the  stock  of  the  Corporation, 
and  they  may  exercise  such  rights  without 
regard  to  the  percentage  of  stock  they  bold. 
{  305.  General  powers  of  the  Corporation 

The  Corporation  is  authorized  to  own. 
manage,  operate,  or  contract  for  the  opera- 
tion of  intercity  rail  passenger  trains:  to 
carry  mall  and  express  in  connection  with 
passenger  service;  to  conduct  research  and 
development  related  to  its  mission;  and  to 
acquire  by  construction,  purchase,  or  gift,  or 
to  contract  for  the  use  of,  physical  facilities, 
equipment,  and  devices  necessary  to  rail  pas- 
senger operations.  The  Corporation  shall  rely 
upon  railroads  to  provide  the  crews  necessary 
to  the  operation  of  its  passenger  trains.  To 
carry  out  Its  functions  and  purposes,  the 
Corporation  shall  have  the  usual  powers  con  ■ 
ferred  upon  a  stock  corporation  by  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Business  Corporation  Act. 
(  306.  Applicability  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  and  other  laws 

(a)  The  Corporation  shall  be  deemed  a 
common  carrier  by  railroad  within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  1(3)  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  and  shall  be  subject  to  all  pro- 
visions of  the  Interstate  Conmieroe  Act  other 
than  those  pertaining  to — 

( 1 )  regulation  of  rates,  fares,  and  charges; 

(2)  abandonment  or  extension  of  lines  of 
railroads  and  the  abandonment  or  extension 
of  operations  over  lines  of  railroads,  whether 
by  trackage  rights  or  otherwise; 

(3)  regulation  of  routes  and  service  and. 
except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this  Act,  the 
discontinuance  or  change  of  passenger  train 
service  operations. 

(b)  The  Corporation  shall  be  subject  to  the 
same  laws  and  regulations  with  respect  to 
safety  and  with  respect  to  dealings  with  Its 
employees  aa  any  other  common  carrier  sub- 
ject to  part  I  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act. 

(c)  The  Corporation  shall  not  be  subject  to 
any  State  or  other  law  pertaining  to  the 
transportation  of  passengers  by  railroad  as 
it  relates  to  rates,  routes,  or  service. 

(d)  Leases  and  contracts  entered  Into  by 
the  Corporation,  regardless  of  the  place 
where  the  same  may  be  executed,  shall  be 
governed  by  the  laws  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

(e)  Persona  contracting  with  the  Corpora- 
tion for  the  joint  use  or  operation  of  such 
facilities  and  equipment  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  provision  of  efficient  and  expedi- 
tious passenger  service  shall  be  and  are 
hereby  relieved  from  all  prohibitions  of  exist- 
ing law.  Including  the  antitrust  laws  of  the 
United  States  with  rebpect  to  such  contracts, 
agreements,  or  leases  Insofar  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  enable  them  to  enter  thereinto  and  to 
perform  their  obligations  thereunder. 

i  307.  Sanctions 

(a)  If  the  Corporation  engages  in  or  ad- 
heres to  any  action,  practice,  or  policy  In- 
consistent with  the  policies  and  purpoees  of 
this  Act,  obstructs  or  Interferes  with  any  ac- 
tivities authorized  by  this  Act  (except  in  the 
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exercise  of  labor  practices  not  otherwise  pro- 
scribed by  law) .  refuses,  fails,  or  neglecU  to 
discharge  its  duties  and  responsibilities 
under  thla  Act,  or  threatens  any  such  viola- 
tion, obstruction,  interference,  refusal,  fail- 
ure, or  neglect,  the  district  court  of  the 
United  States  for  any  district  In  which  the 
Corporation  or  other  person  resides  or  may  be 
found  shall  have  jurisdiction,  except  as 
otherwise  prohibited  by  law,  upon  petition 
of  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
or,  in  a  ease  Involving  a  labor  agreement, 
upon  petition  of  any  Individual  affected 
thereby,  to  grant  such  equitable  relief  as  may 
be  necessary  or  appropriate  to  prevent  or 
terminate  any  violation,  conduct,  or  threat. 

(b)  Nothing  contained  in  this  section 
shall  be  ooostrued  as  relieving  any  person  of 
any  punishment,  liability,  or  sanction  which 
may  be  Imposed  otherwise  than  under  this 
Act. 
(  308.  Reports  to  the  Congress 

(a)  The  Corporation  shall  transmit  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress,  annually,  com- 
mencing one  year  from  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  and  at  such  other  times  as 
It  deems  desirable,  a  comprehensive  and  de- 
tailed report  of  Its  operations,  activities,  and 
accomplishments  under  this  Act,  including 
a  statement  of  receipts  and  expenditures  for 
the  previous  year.  At  the  time  of  its  anntial 
report,  the  Corporation  shall  submit  legisla- 
tive recommendations  for  amendment  of  this 
Act  as  It  deems  desirable,  including  the 
amount  ot  financial  assistance  needed  for 
operations  and  for  capital  Improvements,  the 
manner  and  form  In  which  the  amotmt  of 
such  assistance  should  be  computed,  and  the 
sources  from  which  such  assistance  should  be 
derived. 

(b)  The  Secretary  and  the  Commission 
shall  transmit  to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress, one  year  following  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  and  biennially  thereafter, 
reports  on  the  state  of  rail  passenger  service 
and  the  effectiveness  of  this  Act  In  meeting 
thu  requirement  for  a  balanced  national 
transportation  system,  together  with  any 
legislative  recommendations  for  amendments 
to  thU  Act. 

TTTLK   rv— PROVISION   OP   RAIL. 
PASSBNGKR   SERVICES 
I  401.  Assumption  of  paaaenger  service  by  the 
Oorporatlon;       commencement      of 
opera  tloiu 

(a)  (1)  On  or  before  March  1,  1971,  and 
on  or  after  ManA  1,  1973,  but  before  Jan- 
uary 1,  1975,  the  Corporation  la  authorized  to 
contract  with  a  railroad  to  relieve  the  rail- 
road of  its  entire  responsibility  for  the  pro- 
vision of  Intercity  rail  passenger  service  com- 
mencing on  or  after  March  1,  1971.  The 
contract  may  be  made  upon  such  tM^ns  and 
conditions  aa  necessary  to  permit  the  Corpo- 
ration to  undertake  passenger  service  on  a 
timely  basis.  Upon  its  entering  into  a  valid 
contract  (Including  protective  arrangements 
for  employees) ,  the  railroad  shall  be  relieved 
of  all  its  responsibilities  as  a  common  carrier 
of  passengers  by  rail  in  Intercity  rail  pas- 
senger service  under  part  I  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  or  any  other  law  relating  to 
the  provision  of  Intercity  passenger  service: 
Provided,  That  any  railroad  discontinuing  a 
train  hereunder  must  give  notice  in  accord- 
ance with  the  notice  procedures  contained  In 
section  13a(l)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act. 

(2)  In  consideration  of  being  relieved  ot 
this  responsibility  by  the  Corporation,  the 
railroad  shaU  agree  to  pay  to  the  Oorpora- 
tion  each  year  for  three  years  an  amount 
equal  to  one-third  of  60  per  centum  of  the 
fully  distributed  psssengsi  service  deficit  of 
the  railroad  as  reported  to  the  Oommlsston 
for  the  year  ending  December  SI,  1988.  The 
payment  to  the  Oorporatlon  may  be  made 
In  cash  or.  at  ttae  optloa  of  the  Corporatiaii, 
by  the  transfer  of  rail  passenger  equipment 
or  the  provision  of  future  serrloe  as  requested 


by  the  Corporation.  The  railroad  shall  receive 
common  stock  from  the  Oorporatlon  In  an 
amount  equivalent  In  par  value  to  Its  pay- 
ment. 

(3)  In  agreeing  to  pay  the  amount  speci- 
fied In  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection,  a 
railroad  may  reserve  the  right  to  pay  a 
lesser  sum  to  be  determined  by  calculating 
either  of  the  following: 

(A)  1(X>  per  centum  of  the  avoidable  loss 
of  all  intercity  rail  passenger  service  oper- 
ated by  the  railroad  during  the  period  Jan- 
uary 1.  1969,  through  Decem'ier  31,  1969; 
or 

(B)  200  per  centum  of  the  avoidable  loss 
of  the  intercity  rail  passenger  service  oper- 
ated by  the  railroad  between  points  within 
the  baaio  system  during  the  period  January 
1,  1969,  through  December  31,  1969. 

If  the  amount  owed  the  Corporation  under 
either  of  these  alternatives  is  agreed  by  the 
parties  to  be  less  than  the  amount  paid 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (2),  the  Corpora- 
Uon  shall  pay  the  difference  to  the  railroad. 
If  the  railroad  and  the  CorporaUon  are  un- 
able to  agree  as  to  the  amount  owed,  the 
matter  shall  be  referred  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  for  decision.  The 
Commission  shall  decide  the  Issue  within 
ninety  days  following  the  date  of  referral 
and  its  decision  shall  be  binding  on  both 
parties. 

(4)  The  payments  to  the  Corporation  shall 
be  made  In  accordance  with  a  schedule  to 
be  agreed  upon  between  the  parties.  Unless 
the  parties  otherwise  agree,  the  payments 
for  each  of  the  first  twelve  months  following 
the  date  on  which  the  Corporation  asstunes 
any  of  the  operational  reeponslbllltles  of 
the  railroad  shall  be  In  cash  and  not  less 
than  one  thirty-sixth  of  the  amount  owed. 

(b)  On  March  1,  1971.  the  OorporaOon 
shall  begin  the  provision  of  Intercity  rail 
passenger  service  between  points  within  the 
basic  system  unless  such  service  is  being  pro- 
vided by  a  railroad  with  which  it  has  not 
entered  into  a  contract  tmder  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section. 

(c)  No  railroad  or  any  other  person  may. 
without  the  conaent  of  the  Corporation,  con- 
duct Intercity  rail  passenger  service  over  any 
route  on  which  the  Corporation  is  perform- 
ing scheduled  Intercity  rail  passenger  service 
pursuant  to  a  contract  under  this  section. 
I  402.  Facility  and  service  agreements 

(a)  The  Corporation  may  contract  with 
railroads  for  the  use  of  tracks  and  other 
facilities  and  the  provision  of  services  on 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  parties  may 
agree.  In  the  event  of  a  failure  to  agree,  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  shall.  If 
It  finds  that  doing  so  is  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  order  the  pro- 
vision of  serrloes  or  the  use  of  tracks  or 
facilities  of  the  railroad  by  the  Corpwatloii. 
on  such  terms  and  for  such  compensation 
as  the  Commission  may  fix  as  just  and  rea- 
sonable. If  the  amount  of  compensatlom 
fixed  la  not  duly  and  promptly  paid,  the 
railroad  entitled  thereto  may  bring  an  ac- 
tion against  the  Corporation  to  recover  the 
amount  properly  owwX. 

(b)  To  facilitate  the  Initiation  of  opera- 
tions by  the  Oorporatlon  within  the  basle 
system  the  Commission  shall,  upon  appli- 
cation by  the  Corporation,  require  a  railroad 
to  make  Immediately  available  tracks  and 
other  faellltlee.  The  Commission  shall  there- 
after promptly  proceed  to  fix  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  are  just  and  reasonable. 

f  403.  New  service 

(a)  The  Corporation  may  provide  service 
In  excess  of  that  prescribed  for  the  basic  sys- 
tem, either  within  or  outside,  the  basic  sys- 
tem Including  the  operation  of  special  and 
extra  passenger  trains.  If  consistent  with 
prudent  management. 

(b)  Any  Stete,  regional,  or  local  agency 
may  request  of  the  Corporation  rail  passen- 
ger serrloe  beyond  that  Included  within  tte 


basic  system.  The  Corporation  shall  Institute 
such  service  If  the  State,  regional,  or  local 
agency  agreee  to  reimburse  the  Corporation 
for  a  reasonable  portion  of  any  losses  asaocl- 
ated  with  such  services. 

(c)  For  purposes  of  this  section  the  reason- 
able portion  of  such  losses  to  be  assumed 
by  the  State,  regional,  or  local  agency,  shall 
be  no  less  than  50  per  centum  of,  nor  more 
than  the  solely  related  costs  and  associated 
capital  costs  less  revenues  attributable  to 
such  service.  If  the  Corporation  and  the 
State,  regional,  or  local  agency  are  unable 
to  agree  upon  a  reasonable  apportionment  of 
such  losses,  the  matter  shall  be  referred  to 
the  Secretary  for  decision.  In  deciding  this 
Issue  the  Secretary  shall  take  Into  account 
the  Intent  of  this  Act.  and  the  Impact  of  re- 
quiring the  Corporation  to  bear  such  losses 
upon  Its  ability  to  provide  Improved  service 
within  the  basic  system. 
i  404.  Discontinuance  of  service 

(a)  Unless  it  has  entered  Into  a  contract 
with  the  Corporation  pursuant  to  section 
401(a)  (1)  of  thU  Act,  no  railroad  may  dis- 
continue any  passenger  service  whatsoever 
prior  to  January  1,  1975.  the  provisions  of 
any  other  law  notwithstanding.  On  and  after 
January  1,  1975,  passenger  train  service  op- 
erated by  such  railroad  may  be  discontinued 
under  the  provisions  of  section  13a  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act.  Upon  the  filing  of 
a  notice  of  discontinuance  by  such  railroad, 
the  Corporation  may  undertake  to  Initiate 
passenger  train  operations  between  the 
ix>lnt8  served. 

(b)  (1)  The  Corporation  must  provide  the 
service  Included  within  the  basic  system 
until  January  1.  1975,  to  the  extent  it  has 
assumed  responsibility  for  such  swvioe  by 
contract  with  a  railroad  pursuant  to  section 
401  of  this  Act. 

(2)  Service  beyond  that  prescribed  for  the 
basic  system  undertaken  by  the  Corporation 
upon  its  own  initiative  may  be  discontinued 
at  any  time. 

(8)  If  at  any  time  after  January  1,  1975. 
the  Corporation  determines  that  any  train  or 
trains  In  the  baalc  system  in  whole  or  In 
part  are  not  required  by  public  convenience 
and  necessity,  or  will  Impair  the  ahlUty  of 
the  Corporation  to  adequately  provide  other 
services,  such  train  or  trains  may  be  discon- 
tinued under  the  procedores  of  aeetlcn  iSa  of 
the  Interstate  Commeroe  Act  (40  VA.C.  13a) : 
Provided,  hovever.  That  at  least  thirty  days 
prior  to  the  change  or  dlsoontlnuanee.  In 
whole  or  in  part,  of  any  serrloe  under  this 
subeeeUon.  the  Corporation  shall  mall  to  the 
Governor  of  each  State  In  which  the  train 
in  question  Is  operated,  and  post  In  every 
statton.  depot,  or  other  faculty  served 
thereby  notice  of  the  proposed  change  or 
discontinuance.  The  Corporation  may  not 
change  or  discontinue  thla  service  If  prior 
to  the  end  of  the  thirty-day  notlee  p«1od. 
State,  regional,  or  local  agendas  raqusst  con- 
tinuation of  the  service  and  within  ninety 
days  agree  to  reimbuxee  the  Corporation  for 
a  reasonable  portion  of  any  losses  associated 
with  the  continuation  of  service  beyond  the 
notice  period. 

(4)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (3)  of  this 
subsection  the  reasonable  portion  of  such 
losses  to  be  assumed  by  the  State,  regional, 
or  local  agency  shall  be  no  less  than  60  per 
centum  of.  nor  more  than,  the  soldy  related 
costs  and  associated  capital  costs  leas  reve- 
nues attributable  to  such  service.  If  the 
Corporation  and  the  State,  regional,  or  local 
agencies  are  tmable  to  agree  upon  a  reason- 
able apportionment  of  such  losses,  the  mat- 
ter shall  be  referred  to  ttie  Secretary  for 
decision.  In  deciding  this  issue  tbe  Secre- 
tary shall  take  into  account  the  Intent  of 
this  Aet  and  the  Impact  of  reqnlxlac  Um 
Corporation  to  bear  such  losses  upon  Ita 
ability  to  provide  Improved  semoe  within 
the  basic  system. 

{  40S.  Protective  arrangements  for  employees 
(a)  A  lallroad  shall  provide  fair  and  aqul- 
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table  *rr»ngeinenu  to  protect  the  interecta 
of  «mploye«(  adversely  affected  by  the  follow- 
ing discontinuances  of  passenger  serrlo*: 

tl)  those  aiialng  out  of  a  contract  with 
the  CorponUon  pursuant  to  section  401(a) 
( 1 )  of  this  Act.  and  occiirrtng  prior  to  Janu- 
ary 1.  1975:  and 

(2)  those  undertaken  pursuant  to  section 
404(a)  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Such  protective  arrangements  shall 
Include,  without  being  limited  to.  such  pro- 
visions as  may  be  necessary  for  ( 1 )  the  pres- 
ervation of  rights.  prtvUeges.  and  benefits 
(including  continuation  oC  pension  rights 
and  benefits)  to  such  employees  under 
existing  collective-bargaining  agreements 
or  otherwise:  (3)  the  continuation  of 
coUectlve-bargalning  rights;  (3)  the  protec- 
tion of  such  Individual  employees  against  a 
worsening  of  their  positions  with  respect  to 
their  employment;  (4i  assurances  of  priority 
Of  reemployment  of  employees  terminated  or 
laid  off;  and  (5)  paid  training  or  retraining 
programs.  Such  arrangemenu  shall  include 
provisions  protecting  Individual  employees 
against  a  worsening  of  their  positions  with 
respect  to  their  employment  which  shall  in 
no  event  provide  benefits  less  than  those 
established  pursuant  to  section  5(2)  (f)  of 
the  Interstate  Ootnmerce  Act.  Any  contract 
entered  into  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
this  title  shall  specify  the  terms  and  condl- 
tlmis  at  such  protective  arrangements. 

Final  settlement  of  any  contract  under 
section  401  (a)  ( 1 )  of  this  Act  between  a  rail- 
road and  the  Corporation  may  not  be  made 
tinleas  the  Secretary  of  Labor  has  certified 
to  the  Corporation  that  adversely  affected 
employees  have  received  fair  and  equitable 
pnxectlon  frotn  the  railroad. 

(c)  After  commencement  of  operations  in 
the  bade  system,  the  substantive  require- 
ments of  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  shall 
apply  to  the  Corporation,  and  the  certifica- 
tion by  the  Secretary  of  L^bor  shall  be  a 
condition  to  the  discontinuance  of  any  trains 
by  the  Corporation  ptirsuant  to  section  404 
(b)  of  this  Act. 

(d)  The  CorporaUon  iball  uke  such  ac- 
tion as  may  be  necessary  to  Insure  that  all 
laborers  and  mechanics  employed  by  con- 
trmetors  and  subcontractors  in  the  perform- 
ance of  construction  work  financed  with  the 
asBlstance  of  funds  received  under  any  con- 
tract or  agreement  entered  Into  under  this 
title  shall  be  paid  wsges  st  rates  not  less 
than  those  preralling  on  ■<"'"«■•  construction 
In  the  locaUty  as  determined  by  the  Secre* 
tary  of  Labor  In  aooortlanoe  with  the  Darte- 
Baoon  Act.  ••  amended.  The  Corporation 
ataaU  not  enter  into  any  such  contract  or 
agreement  without  first  obtaining  adequate 
aaMumnea  that  required  labor  standards  will 
be  maintained  on  the  construction  work. 
Health  and  wfety  standards  promulgated  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  91-M  (40  X33.C.  333)  shall  be  applicable 
to  all  coostnicuon  work  performed  under 
such  contracts  or  agreements. 

(e)  The  Corporation  shall  not  contract  out 
*ny  work  normally  performed  by  employees 
In  any  bargaining  unit  covered  by  a  contract 
between  the  Corporation  or  any  railroad  po- 
vidlng  intercity  raU  passenger  service  upon 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  and  any 
labor  organization.  If  stich  contracting  out 
shall  result  In  the  layoff  of  any  employee  or 
employees  in  such  bargaining  unit. 

TITLE  V— ESTABLI8HXKNT  OF  A  FINAM- 

CIAL  INVlSTMZirr  AOVTSORT  PAMXL 
I  501.  Appointment  of  advisory  panel 

Within  thirty  days  after  enactment  of  this 
Act.  the  President  shall  appoint  a  seven-man 
financial  advisory  panel  The  panel  shfUl  in- 
clude reprsaentattvea  of  Inveatnoent  banking, 
commercial  banking,  rail  transportation,  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treastiry. 
i  502.  Pxupose  of  advisory  panel 

The  adTlaory  panel  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent abaa  adTlae  the  dlncton  ot  the  Oor- 


poratlon  on  ways  and  means  of  increasing 
capitalization  of  the  Corporation. 
I  503.  Report  to  Congress 

On  or  before  January  1.  1971.  the  panel 
shall  submit  a  report  to  Congress  evaluating 
the  initial  capitalization  of  the  Corporation 
and  the  prospects  for  increasing  its  capital- 
ization. 

TITLE    VI— FEDERAL   FINANCIAL 
ASSISTANCE 
§  601 .  Federal  grants 

There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  Secretary  in  fiscal  year  1971.  940.000.000 
to  remain  available  until  expended,  for  pay- 
ment to  the  Corporation  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  in — 

(1)  the  initial  organization  and  operation 
of  the  Corporation; 

(3)  the  establishment  of  improved  reser- 
vations systems  and  advertising; 

(3)  servicing,  maintenance,  and  repair  of 
railroad   passenger  equipment: 

(4)  the  conduct  of  research  and  develop- 
ment and  demonstration  programs  respecting 
new  rail  passenger  services; 

(5)  the  developtment  and  demonstration  of 
improved  rolling  stock:  and 

(0)  essential  fixed  facilities  for  the  opera- 
tion of  passenger  trains  on  lines  and  routes 
included  in  the  basic  system  over  which  no 
through  passenger  trains  are  being  operated 
at  the  time  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  Includ- 
ing necessary  track  connections  between 
lines  of  the  same  or  different  railroads. 
f  603.  Guaranty  of  loans 

The  Secretary  la  authorized,  on  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  prescribe, 
to  guarantee  any  lender  against  loss  of  prin- 
cipal or  interest  on  securities,  obligations, 
or  loans  issued  to  finance  the  purchase  by 
the  CorporaUon  of  new  rolling  stock,  re- 
habilitation of  existing  rolling  stock  and 
for  other  corporate  purposes.  The  maturity 
date  of  such  securities,  obligations,  or  loans. 
Including  all  extensions  and  renewals  there- 
of, shall  not  be  later  than  twenty  years 
from  their  date  of  Issuance,  and  the  amount 
of  guaranteed  loans  outstanding  at  any  time 
may  not  exceed  960.000.000.  The  SecreUry 
shall  prescribe  and  collect  from  the  lending 
institution  a  reasonable  annual  guaranty 
fee.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  amounts  as  necessary  to  carry  out  this 
section  not  to  exceed  960.000.000 

TITLE  Vn — INTERIM  EMEROENCT 
FEDERAL  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE 
I  701.  Interim  authority  to  provide  emer- 
gency financial  assistance  for  rail- 
roads operating  passenger  service 
For  the  purpose  of  permitting  a  railroad 
to  enter  into  or  carry  out  a  contract  under 
secUon  401(a)(1)  of  thu  A.:t.  the  Secretary 
is  authorized,  on  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  be  may  prescribe,  to  (1)  make  loans  to 
such  railroads,  or  (3)  to  guarantee  any  lender 
against  loss  of  principal  or  interest  on  any 
loan  to  such  railroads.  Interest  on  loans  made 
under  this  section  shall  be  at  a  rate  not 
leas  than  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secietary 
of  the  Treasury,  taking  into  consideration 
the  current  average  market  yield  on  out- 
standing marketable  obligations  of  the 
United  States  with  remaining  periods  to  ma- 
turity comparable  to  the  average  maturities 
of  such  loaiu  adjusted  to  the  nearest  one- 
eighth  of  1  per  centum.  No  loan  may  be 
made,  including  renewals  or  extensions 
thereof,  which  has  a  maturity  date  In  excess 
of  five  years.  The  maturity  date  on  any  loan 
guaranteed,  including  all  renewals  and  ex- 
tensions thereof,  shall  not  be  later  than  five 
years  from  the  date  of  Issuance.  The  total 
aoMunt  of  loans  and  loan  guaranties  made 
luder  thla  section  may  not  exceed  975,- 
OOOXXK). 
i  TOS.  Authortzatton   for  appropriations 

There  are  hereby  authoriaed  to  be  appro- 
priated such  amounu  not  to  exceed  §79,000,- 


000  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  title.  Any  sums  appropriated 
shall  be  available  until  expended. 

TITLE  VIII— MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 
i  801.  Adequacy  of  service 

The  Commission  is  authorized  to  prescribe 
such  reguljtioiu  as  it  considers  necessary 
for  the  comfort  and  health  of  Intercity  rail 
passengers.  Any  person  who  violates  a  regula- 
tion issued  under  this  section  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  a  civil  penal. y  of  not  to  exceed  9500 
for  each  violation.  Each  day  a  violation  con- 
tinues shall  constitute  a  separate  offense. 
i  803.    Effect    on    pending    proceedings 

Any  regular  intercity  passenger  train  in 
operation  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  may  be  discontinued  only  pursuant  to 
this  Act.  notwithstanding  any  provision  of 
Federal  or  State  law.  or  any  regulation  or 
order  of  any  Federal  or  State  court  or  regu- 
latory agency  issued  before  or  subsequent  to 
that  date. 

;  803.   Separability 

If  any  provision  of  the  Act  or  the  applica- 
tion thereof  to  any  person  or  circumstance 
is  held  invalid,  the  remainder  of  the  Act  and 
the  application  of  such  provision  to  other  per- 
sjns  or  circumstances  shall  not  be  affected 
thereby. 

%  804.  Accountability 

Section  301  of  the  Government  Corporation 
Control  Act  of  1945  (31  U.S.C.  856;  59  Stat. 
600)  is  amended  by  striking  "and  (4)"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "(4)  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation  and  (5)'"  and  adding 
"National  Railroad  Passenger  Corporation"  at 
the  end  thereof. 

The  explanation,  presented  by  Mr. 
Mansfixlo,  is  as  follows: 

Baotr  BxPLANsnoN  or  Subsihutk 

The  proposed  substitute  differs  from  S. 
3706  in  two  principal  respects.  First,  It  pro- 
vides for  establishment  of  a  corporation 
with  a  mixed  Board  of  Directors  (8  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  and  7  elected  by 
each  o{  two  classes  of  private  stockholders) 
to  operate  Intercity  Rail  Passenger  Service 
within  a  basic  system  to  be  designated  by 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  instead  of 
subsidizing  railroad  operation  of  passenger 
service  within  the  basic  system.  Second.  Fed- 
eral participation  is  limited  to  the  follow- 
ing; 940  million  contribution  to  initial  capi- 
talization of  the  corporation;  960  million  in 
guarantees  of  obligations  of  the  corpora- 
tion; and  975  million  In  loans  or  guarantees 
of  loans  to  railroads  to  enable  them  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  corporation. 

S.  3706  would  have  provided  for  9435  mil- 
lion In  Federal  expenditures  over  four  years 
(9340  million  In  direct  operating  subsidies 
to  the  railroads  and  9195  million  for  the 
purchase  and  refurbishing  of  rail  passenger 
service  equipment). 

ttux  I — riNDiMcs  awd  pusposes 
Sets  forth  the  Congressional  findings  and 
declaration  of  purpose  relative  to  the  need 
for  improved  rail  passenger  service  In  the 
United  States.  Definitions  are  also  Included 
in  ihU  Title. 

TITLK    n BASIC    NATIONAL    BAIL    PASSENOEB 

STBTXlf 

Provides  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
with  the  authority  to  establish  a  basic  na- 
tional rail  passenger  system.  The  Secretary 
will  specify  those  poinu  between  which 
service  shall  be  provided  together  with  the 
baaic  service  characteristics  of  operations. 
The  Secretary  must  submit  his  report  and 
recommendations  to  the  CXingreas  and  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commiaison  30  days 
after  enactment  of  the  Act.  The  Commission 
will  have  30  days  to  review  the  Secretary's 
report  and  provide  the  Secretary  with  lU 
comments  and  recommendations.  Thirty  days 
later  (90  days  after  enactment)  the  Secre- 
tary must  submit  a  final  report  which  will 
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thereupon    become    ehectlve    as    the    basic 
system. 
mui  m — casATioN  or  a  bail  passxnoxb 

COBPOBATXON 

Thla  Title  provides  for  the  establishment 
of  a  National  Rail  Passenger  CorporaUon. 
Such  corporaCn  will  be  a  "for  profit"  quasi 
public  corporation.  The  Board  of  Directors 
shall  have  16  members,  eight  of  whom  are  se- 
lected by  the  President,  three  by  the  common 
stockholders  (iniUaUy  those  wlU  be  raU- 
roads) ,  and  four  by  the  preferred  stock- 
holders  (persons  other  than  railroads). 

The  Corporation  will  have  broad  powers  to 
provide  for  the  operation  of  passenger  trains. 
Federal  sanctions  are  provided  In  the  event 
the  corporation  does  not  discharge  Its 
responsibilities. 

TTTLX    XV — PBOVISION    OV    KAIL    PAS8ZNCXB 

BZBviac 

On  or  before  March  1,  1071  the  corpora- 
tion shall  commence  entering  into  contracts 
with  railroads.  The  corporation  Is  to  com- 
mence providing  service  on  or  after  March  1, 
1971.  Railroads  entering  into  contracts  and 
thereby  relieved  of  their  Intercity  rail  paa- 
senger  service  obligations. 

In  consideration  of  being  relieved  the 
railroad  shall  agree  to  pay,  over  a  three-year 
period,  a  portion  of  its  passenger  deficit 
for  1909.  The  payment  may  be  made  in  cash 
or  at  the  corporation's  option,  in  equipment 
or  future  service.  The  raaroad  wotild  receive 
common  stock  from  the  corporation  in  an 
amoimt  equivalent  In  par  value  (910  a 
share)  to  its  payment. 

Disagreements  on  the  amount  of  payments 
would  be  resolved  by  the  ICC  within  90 
days. 

The  corporation  la  directed  to  initiate 
service  on  March  1,  1071  unless  service  is 
being  provided  by  a  railroad  not  party  to  a 
contract  with  the  corporation. 

The  corporation  may  initiate  service  out- 
side the  basic  system  or  expand  the  system; 
if  a  state  or  regional  authority  so  requests, 
the  cor]x>ratlon  shall  Initiate  service  upon 
State  agreeing  to  underwrite  a  portion  of 
the  losses  (60%  or  more) . 

A  railroad  which  does  not  enter  into  a 
contract  with  the  corporation  cannot  dis- 
continue any  passenger  service  whatsoever 
tmtll  January  I,  1976.  If  a  railroad  files  to 
discontinue  trains  after  that  date  the  cor- 
poration may  tmdertake  to  Initiate  the 
service. 

Tha  oorporation  may  iM>t  discontinue  serv- 
Ica  in  the  basic  system  until  after  January  1, 
1975.  At  that  time  It  may  apply  for  dlaoon- 
tinuanoe  under  the  regular  Interstate  C<an- 
merce  Act  procedures,  but  must  notify  the 
Governors  of  all  affected  States.  If  the  States, 
within  130  days  agree  to  reimburse  a  "rea- 
sonable portion  "  (50%  or  more)  of  losses  the 
oocporatlon  must  continue  the  service, 

TTTU  V — araciAL  riNAMctAL  AoviaoBT  PAina. 
llie  President  Is  directed  to  appoint  a 
special  board  to  submit  by  January  1,  1071  a 
report  to  Congress  on  the  ci^iltallzatlan  of 
the  oorporation  together  with  suggested  Im- 
proTsments. 

TTTLB  TI — ^mmUL  IINANCIAL  ASBISTAMCX 

The  Secretary  of  Transportation  Is  author- 
iaed to  expend  940,000,000  to  assist  the  cor- 
poration in  getting  underway. 

The  Secretary  of  Transportation  is  also 
authorized  to  guarantee  up  to  960,000.000  in 
20  year  loans  to  the  corporation  for  purchasa 
and  rehabilitation  of  rolling  stock  and  for 
other  corporate  purposes. 

TrrLs  vn — nnsuii  natcENCT  pinanciax. 

ASBOTANCS 

The  Secretary  of  Transportation  Is  author- 
ized to  make  loans  or  loan  guarantees  to 
assist  railroads  to  meet  contractual  obliga- 
tions under  the  Act.  Soma  carriers  desirous 
of  entering  into  a  contract  may  not  have 
sufficient  cash  readily  available. 


mU  vm — MISCKLLANXOUS  PBOVI8IONB 

This  Title  contains  separability  and  ac- 
countability provisions  and  a  provision  mak- 
ing all  discontinuance  proceedings  subject 
to  this  Act  upon  enactment. 

Tht  National  Rail  Passengex  Corpokation: 
How  It  WotTLD  BaiNC  Impsoved  Rail  Pas- 

SSNOEB    SKBVICE    TO    THE    AlCKBICAN     PtTBLIC 
WKPOSXS    AND     MAJOR     CRABACTkBIBTICS 

The  substitute  for  S.  3706  starts  with  the 
presumption  that  rail  passenger  service — If 
offered  on  an  Improved,  higher -quality 
basis — can  play  an  important  role  in  satisfy- 
ing the  nation's  intercity  passenger  needs. 
The  Metrollner  experience  persuasively  dem- 
onstrates that  relatively  high  8x>eed,  com- 
fortable, and  modem  rail  service  can  attract 
large  numbers  of  intercity  travelers,  offering 
them  a  convenient  transportation  alterna- 
tive to  our  Increasingly  congested  highwaya 
and  airways.  But  if  the  potential  of  rail  pas- 
senger service  Is  to  be  achieved,  there  must 
be  a  sharp  break  with  the  past.  Rail  service 
m  the  United  States  is  dwindling  rapidly, 
in  amount  and  quality.  Railroads,  for  what- 
ever reasons — have,  with  rare  exception,  evi- 
denced little  Interest  In  Improving  passenger 
service.  Under  these  conditions  it  would  be 
inappropriate  to  rely  on  present  railroad 
management  to  bring  to  the  public  better 
passenger  service,  even  If  government  aid 
were  authorised.  What  is  critically  needed  is 
a  new  organization — a  new  administrative 
apparatus — that  can  concentrate  Its  atten- 
tion on  the  single  objective  of  the  rejuvena- 
tion of  rail  passenger  service  In  the  United 
States.  Such  an  organization  should  bring 
together  the  strengths  of  private,  corpo- 
rate-style management  and  broad  public  in- 
volvement. 

If  the  Corporation  Is  to  be  successful,  how- 
ever, it  mtist  bring  more  to  the  challenge 
than  a  firm  commitment  to  the  potential  of 
rail  passenger  service  and  aggressive  market- 
ing and  operating  skills.  It  must  also  have 
capital,  sufficient  in  amount  to  permit  it  to 
purchase  modem  equipment  and  establish 
an  efficient  national  ticketing  and  reserva- 
tions system.  To  meet  its  capital  require- 
ments, financing  of  the  Corporatlan  takes 
several  forms.  First,  the  nation's  railroads 
are  given  a  strong  inducement  to  Join  the 
Corporation  as  stockholders.  If  they  do  so, 
they  are  relieved  of  their  STiating  rail  pa»- 
senger  obligations,  which  ctirrently  burden 
the  railroads  with  more  than  9200  million  a 
year  In  avoidable  losses,  tinder  the  basie 
formula  prescribed  in  the  substltuta  bill,  if 
all  the  railroads  with  passenger  servlos  af- 
filiate with  the  Corporation,  their  capital 
contributions  will  amount  to  approximately 
9300  nillUon  A  second  source  of  capital  is 
the  Federal  Oovemment.  Under  the  measure 
it  wUl  provide  940  million  in  InlUal  grants 
programs  and  an  additional  960  million  for 
the  guarantee  of  the  Corporation's  obliga- 
tions. Third,  provision  is  made  for  public 
participatloo  through  the  purchase  of  a 
special  issue  of  preferred  stock.  This  can 
supply  still  additional  support. 

With  this  financing,  the  Oorporation  wUl 
be  in  a  position  to  bring  high  speed,  modem, 
and  frequent  train  service  to  short-haul  and 
long-haul  routes  in  every  region  of  the  coun- 
try at  the  earliest  practicable  moment.  The 
sponsors  of  this  substitute  are  oonvinosd 
that  this  service  will  give  the  public  an  al- 
ternative means  of  transportation  that  will 
prosper  over  the  years  to  come  and  ease  the 
strain  on  the  highways  and  airways,  thus 
contributing  substantially  to  an  efficient 
intercity  transportation  system  and  In  the 
long  run  having  a  reasonable  opportunity  to 
be  financially  self-sustaining. 

HOW   THX   BASIC   SrSTUt    WILL  BX   OETOnD 

Under  the  substitute  measure,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  is  directed  to  prepare 
a  report,  for  submission  to  the  Congress, 


within  90  days  of  enactment,  specifying  those 
points  to  and  between  which  Intercity  pas- 
senger service  should  be  operated  through- 
out the  country  together  with  basic  service 
characteristics  of  operations  to  be  provided 
within  the  system.  In  making  this  report, 
the  Secretary  is  required  to  consider  sev- 
eral factors.  Including  opportunities  for  pro- 
vision of  faster  and  more  convenient  rail 
service,  the  unique  characteristics  and  ad- 
vantages of  rail  service  as  compared  with 
other  modes,  the  adequacy  of  other  trans- 
portation service  serving  the  same  points, 
and  the  potential  profitability  of  passenger 
service.  In  carrying  out  this  obligation,  the 
Secretary  Is  also  to  be  guided  by  a  broad 
declaration  of  Congressional  purpose  ex- 
pressing the  view  that  modem,  efficient,  in- 
tercity rail  passenger  service  is  a  necessary 
part  of  a  national  transportation  sjrstem  and 
that  the  establishment  of  a  rail  passenger 
corporation  is  essential  to  realization  of  thla 
objective.  When  this  preliminary  report  is 
done,  the  Secretary  is  required  to  submit  It 
to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for 
review  and  comment.  The  Secretary  must 
give  due  consideration  to  the  Oommlsslon's 
views.  The  Secretary  in  submitting  his  report 
designating  the  basic  system  give  his  specific 
reasons  for  falling  to  adopt  such  recommen- 
dations. In  his  report  the  Secretary  will  iden- 
tify those  points  between  which  Intercity 
trains  should  t>e  operated.  Indicate  all  routes 
between  such  points  over  which  service  may 
be  offered,  and  set  forth  the  basic  smtIcc 
characteristics  of  operations. 

CSKATION   or  TBS  COBPOBATION 

Paralleling  in  time  the  Secretary's  review 
and  designation  of  the  Basic  System,  a  Na- 
tional RaU  Passenger  Corporation  will  be 
created  by  incorporators,  appointed  by  the 
Preeldent,  with  the  advice  and  eonsent  of 
the  Senate,  The  Coipocatioo  Is  to  have  a 
board  of  15  directors,  with  8  appointed  by 
the  President  and  approved  by  the  Senate. 
The  remaining  7  are  choeen  by  the  stock- 
holders. The  Articles  of  Incorporation  will 
provide  for  common  stock  (to  be  Issued  at 
the  outset,  to  railroads  afflllated  with  tha 
Corporation)  and  an  issue  of  cumulative 
preferred  stock  (to  be  sold,  at  an  SMUropri- 
ate  Umo,  to  the  general  public) .  Tba  Articles 
will  empoww  the  Corporation  to  operate  or 
otherwise  provide  (or  the  c^jMratloDS  of  Inter- 
city railroad  psisrnger  trains,  to  acquire  the 
necessary  physical  faculties  and  equipoMnt. 
and  to  conduct  research  and  develo|iiiient  re- 
lated to  its  mt—1nii 

HOW  THX  OOBPOaATION   WXIX  TAKX  OTBI  AMS 

paovms  PAssmosB  s 


On  or  befon  March  1,  1971,  the  Corpor- 
ation is  auttiorlsed  to  contract  with  each 
railroad  company  to  relieve  it  of  its  Inter- 
city passenger  service  responsibility  as  of 
that  date.  No  railroad  Is  obligated  to  enter 
into  any  such  agreement,  but  If  It  does  so. 
It  receives  substantial  economic  advantages 
in  that  it  is  relieved  of  the  existing  legal 
burden  of  supplying  passenger  service  that 
now  tisually  yields  a  large  deficit.  Accord- 
ingly, a  railroad  wishing  to  enter  into  such 
an  agreement  must  agree  to  pay  to  the  Cor- 
poration each  year  for  three  years  an  amount 
equal  to  one-third  of  60  percent  of  its  ftilly 
distributed  passenger  service  defldt  in  Cal- 
ender 1900.  (Alternative  formulas  for  the 
calculation  of  such  payment  are  contained 
in  the  substitute  bill,  with  a  railroad  to  pay 
the  iwtnimimn  amount  required  under  any  of 
the  three  standards.)  Prior  to  March  1.  1971, 
the  Corporation  will  be  expected  to  purchase 
such  new  equipment  as  time  permits  and 
to  IntegraU  good-quaUty  existing  equipment, 
which  it  wiU  take  over  from  the  railroads, 
into  its  own  service  plan.  Not  latar  than 
March  1.  it  will  begin  service  throughout 
the  Basic  System.  It  Is  antidpatad  that  the 
actual  movement  of  trains  the  locomotive 
and  related  auxiliary  support — will  be  con- 
ducted for  the  Oorporation  tUMler  contract 
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by  th*  nUlroAds.  OraduaUy  m  new.  equip- 
ment Is  received  from  manufacturers,  the 
Corporation  will  Increase  the  frequency  of 
lu  trains  and  the  speed  of  its  operations,  so 
that  In  the  reasonable  near  future,  all  parU 
of  the  country  will  have  the  benefit  of  rail 
passenger  service  equal  to  and  perhaps  better 
than  that  which  Is  now  offered  by  the 
MetroUner  between  New  York  and  Wash- 
ington. 

rlNANCINC    or   THE   CO«F0aAT10N 

Capital  for  the  Corporation  will  come  from 
three  primary  sources.  As  part  of  their  con- 
tracts with  the  Corporation,  the  railroads 
will  be  obligated  to  make  pay  menu  which. 
In  the  aggregate,  will  amount  to  approxi- 
mately 9200  million.  (This  Is  equal  to  about 
one-half  of  their  fully-dlstrlbuted  rail  pas- 
senger deficit  In  I9e».)  This  amount  Is  pay- 
able in  cash  or.  at  the  option  of  the  Cor- 
poration, by  the  transfer  of  rail  passenger 
eqiilpment  or  the  provision  of  future  service 
as  requested  by  the  Corporation.  The  rail- 
roads win  receive.  In  return,  common  stock 
equivalent  In  par  value  to  their  payments. 
Additional  financial  aid  will  come  from 
the  Federal  Oovemment.  First.  $40  million 
Is  authorized  In  the  form  of  granu  to  assUt 
the  Corporation  In  Its  Initial  organlzaUon 
and  operation  and  In  the  acquisition  of  es- 
sential equipment  and  services.  Second,  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  is  authorised 
to  guarantee  up  to  $60  million  In  loans  to 
the  Corporation  for  the  purchase  or  rehabili- 
tation of  rolling  stock  or  for  other  corporate 
purpoaea.  Third,  in  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  a  few  railroads  might  have  financial 
dlffleulty  In  satisfying  their  immediate  con- 
tractual commitments  to  the  Corporation, 
an  additional  $75  million  Is  provided  as 
short-term  loans  and  loan  guarantees  to 
rmllroads  wishing  to  enter  Into  such  agree- 
ments. These  loans  can  be  repaid  out  of  the 
•avlngs  realized  by  the  railroads  through 
the  assumption  of  their  passenger  obliga- 
tions by  the  Corporation. 

Public  participation  is  also  provided  for 
through  the  prospective  sale  of  a  special 
Issue  of  preferred  stock.  Bearing  cumulative 
dividends  at  a  rate  not  leas  than  8  percent, 
this  class  o^stock  Is  entitled  to  elect  directors 
and  to  convert  Into  common  stock  at  the 
holders'  option.  The  sale  of  these  securities 
will  give  the  public  a  meaningful  opportunity 
to  participate  in  the  future  of  rail  paasaenger 
service  In  the  United  States. 

The  substitute  bill,  in  addition,  establishes 
a  special  financial  investment  advisory  panel 
to  be  oompoaed  of  repreaentatlvea  of  invest- 
ment banking,  commercial  banking,  rail 
transportation,  as  well  as  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury.  This  Presidentially-appointed 
panel  Is  to  submit  a  report  to  Congress  In 
1971  evaluaUng  the  Initial  capltallzaUon  of 
the  Corporation.  The  panel  will  also  make 
recommendations  to  the  directors  of  the  Cor- 
poration on  ways  and  means  of  Increasing 
Its  capitalization. 

OKKZBAI.    PaOVISION 

There  are  many  other  provisions  In  the 
substitute  bill  calculated  to  Insure  that  the 
Corporation  functions  In  complete  harmony 
with  the  public  Interest.  For  example.  States 
and  regions  of  the  country  that  wish  to  main- 
tain or  Initiate  rail  passenger  service  may 
require  the  Corporation  to  provide  such 
rail  transportation  If  they  are  willing  to 
assume  not  leas  than  50  percent  of  the  net 
cost  of  such  operations  Railway  labor,  which 
has  such  a  great  Interest  tn  the  continuation 
and  expansion  of  rail  passenger  operations, 
Is  amply  protected  In  lu  rlghu  Finally,  the 
Corporation  Is  reqnlred  to  report  anniuUly  on 
Its  operations,  activities,  and  acoompUsh- 
menU.  Including  a  detailed  financial  state- 
ment. As  well,  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion are  obligated  to  submit  reports  on  the 
state  of  rail  passenger  service  and  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  act  In  meeting  the  require- 


ment for  a  balanleed  national  transportation 
system. 

TH«    COSPOSATION    AND   THE   rUTtjaZ    OF   IMTCK- 
CITT    BAIL    PASSZNCm    SEBVICC 

In  offering  this  substitute  measure,  the 
sponsors  are  convinced  that  rail  passenger 
service  can  once  again  become  a  major  ele- 
ment In  the  nation's  transportation  system. 
It  can  offer  the  traveling  public  fast,  safe, 
comfortable,  and  convenient  transportation, 
both  within  densely-populated  corridors  and 
In  selected  long-haul  markets.  At  a  time 
when  our  highways  and  airways  are  becom- 
ing increasingly  congested,  despite  large  Fed- 
eral expenditures  for  their  expansion,  rail 
passenger  service  can  play  a  large  role  In 
helping  us  efficiently  satisfy  our  growing  de- 
mand for  transportation. 

The  potential  of  rail  passenger  service, 
however,  can  only  be  realized  if  major  Im- 
provements are  made  in  the  quality  of  this 
mode  of  transportation.  This  requires  a  fresh 
approach  and  a  complete  reexamination  of 
our  past  approach  to  rail  passenger  tranapor- 
taUon.  After  carefully  examining  many  alUr- 
nattve  proposals,  the  sponsors  are  convinced 
that  the  t>eat  approach  calls  for  the  creation 
of  a  public-private  corporation,  charged  ex- 
clusively with  the  Job  of  supplying  improved 
rail  passenger  service  throughout  the  United 
States  and  adequately  supplied  with  the 
necessary  capital.  This  is  the  approach  the 
sponsors  have  taken  In  their  substitute.  It 
Is  their  Judgment  that  this  substitute  Is 
well  calculated  to  achieve  the  objective  In  a 
timely,  efficient,  and  reasonable  fashion. 


NOTICE  CONCERNINO  NOMINA- 
TIONS  BEFORE  THE  CX)MMI'ri'EE 
ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the  fol- 
lowing nominations  have  been  referred 
to  and  are  now  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary : 

William  J.  Bauer,  of  Illinois,  to  be  U.S. 
Attorney  for  the  Northern  District  of  Il- 
linois for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice 
Thomas  A.  Poran,  reslgnin«. 

Donald  D.  Hill,  of  California,  to  be 
UJ3.  Marshal  for  the  Southern  District 
of  California  for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice 
Wayne  B.  Colbum,  resigned. 

Lutrelle  F.  Parker,  of  Virginia,  to  be  an 
Examiner  in  Chief,  U.S.  Patent  Office. 
vice  James  L.  Brewrink,  resigned. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  interested  in  these  nominations 
to  file  with  the  committee,  in  writing,  on 
or  before  Friday,  May  8,  1970.  any  rep- 
resentations or  objections  they  may  wish 
to  present  concerning  the  above  nomina- 
tions, with  a  further  statement  whether 
it  is  their  intention  to  appear  at  any 
hearing  which  may  be  scheduled. 


ing  held  by  the  Vietcong  and  the  North 
Vietnamese.  We  do  not  even  know  exact- 
ly how  many  there  are  because  the  Com- 
munists, in  clear  violation  of  every  prin- 
ciple of  the  Geneva  accords  on  treat- 
ment of  prisoners  of  war.  have  not  noti- 
fied us  as  to  who  is  a  prisoner  and  who 
is  not. 

The  Communists  will  not  allow  the 
prisoners  to  communicate  with  their  fam- 
ilies. They  will  not  inform  the  fami- 
lies of  these  men  whether  their  husbands 
and  sons  are  still  alive  and  whether,  if 
alive,  they  are  well,  or  sick,  or  wounded. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  some — possibly 
many— have  been  wantonly  and  delib- 
erately murdered. 

The  fate  of  these  men  is  of  excruciat- 
ing importance  to  the  families  and  their 
friends.  But  we  who  have  not  suffered 
such  a  loss  first  hand  must  do  more 
than  wring  our  hands  in  sympathy.  We 
must  make  this  problem  one  of  the  high- 
est possible  priorities  in  our  every  con- 
tact with  the  Communist  world. 

Mr.  President,  Americans  must  make 
every  conceivable  effort,  at  every  pos- 
sible level,  as  private  citizens  and  as  a 
Nation,  to  free  these  prisoners.  Until  we 
win  their  freedom  we  must  make  every 
possible  effort  to  bring  them  into  contact 
with  their  families. 

Let  me  here  repeat  the  President's 
warning.  We  will  not  tolerate  these  men 
being  treated  as  hostages.  We  will  hold 
the  enemy  totally  and  completely  ac- 
countable for  everyone  of  them.  And  we 
will  insist  on  this  accoimting. 

These  men  have  served  their  country 
honoraby  and  well.  They  are  now  pris- 
oners, suffering  ill-treatment  and  ne- 
glect, possibly  physical  torture,  certainly 
mental  and  physical  hardship,  at  the 
hands  of  an  imcivilized  enemy.  Until  the 
day  they  are  free,  we  Americans  carmot 
rest.  Our  national  conscience  will  not 
permit  us  to. 


ADDITIONAL    STATEMENTS    OF 
SENATORS 


AMERICAN   PRISONERS   OF  NORTH 

VIETNAM 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  regardless 
of  how  Americans  individually  feel  about 
the  war  in  Vietnam,  there  is  one  point 
on  which  they  can  and  do  all  agree. 
I  speak  to  that  point  today. 

That  issue  was  touched  on  last  night 
by  the  President  when  he  warned  the 
Communists  that  America  will  not  allow 
our  prisoners  to  be  treated  as  hostages. 

Some  1,400  American  prisoners  are  be- 


THE   FUTURE   OF  SPACE   FLIGHT 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
Sunday,  April  19.  the  Washington  SUr 
published  an  excellent  editorial  dealing 
with  the  Apollo  13  mission  and  the  effect 
it  should  have  on  the  future  of  our  space 
program.  I  believe  It  is  as  thoughtful  an 
analysis  as  I  have  seen. 

The  editorial  argues  strongly  that  we 
must  not  stop  the  manned  exploration  of 
space  because  of  the  dlfDculties  experi- 
enced on  the  Apollo  13  mission.  It  points 
out  that  technological  progress  has  al- 
ways been  accompanied  by  danger  and 
sacrifice:  that  the  real  danger  is  not  In 
the  occasional  tragedy  but  for  man  tn 
decide  that  he  has  learned  all  that  i^ 
worth  knowing  and  has  gone  as  far  b* 
he  needs  to  go. 

Tbday,  there  is  great  public  concern 
for  our  planet  Earth — a  concern  that  for 
the  first  time  caused  a  day  last  week  to 
be  set  aside  and  designated  as  "Earth 
Day."  Although  many  do  not  realize  it, 
there  is  a  unique  relationship  between 
the  public's  concern  for  its  planet  Earth 
and  the  space  program.  Let  me  read  a 
paragraph  revealing  that  relationship: 

Space  flight  offers  more  than  a  potential 
for  scientific  knowledge.  It  offers  humanity 
the  Incalculable  dividend  of  pride  In  Itself 
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and  in  this  fragile  planet.  Already,  the  new 
view  that  man  has  been  granted  from  space 
has  basically  altered  humanity's  appreciation 
of  the  earth.  It  Is  no  accident  that  man- 
kind's exploding  awareness  of  the  need  to 
preserve  this  oasis  of  life  coincided  with  the 
first  voyages  Into  nearby  space.  For  the  first 
time  man  could  see  his  world  and  Its  sur- 
rounding atmosphere  for  what  it  really  is: 
A  delicately  balanced  and  closed  llfe-sup- 
p3rt  system. 

The  worldwide  reaction  of  concern 
during  the  difBcuIties  of  the  Apollo  13 
mission  brought  mankind  together  for 
a  little  while  with  offers  of  cooperation 
between  nations  that  are  not  usually 
forthcoming.  Fostering  international  co- 
operation is  characteristic  of  the  space 
program,  and  the  editorial  points  this 
out  in  its  final  paragraph  which  says: 

The  success  of  these  first  halting  steps  Into 
space  has  brought  a  new  vision  to  a  slightly 
weary  world  and  given  mankind  a  new  pride 
In  Its  humanity.  It  is  a  gift  without  price. 
It  is  an  offering  that  must  not  be  withdrawn 
because  of  a  momentary  setback  and  a  dra- 
matic demonstration  of  the  dangers  that 
have  always  been  present. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobd, 
as  follows : 

A  Lost  Missiom,  and  the  Futuke  in  Space 

At  1:08  p.m.  Friday,  Washington  time,  the 
ordeal  of  Apollo  13  ended.  But  as  the  Com- 
mand Module  plunged  Into  the  waters  of  the 
South  Pacific  to  end  the  agonizing  odyssey 
of  Lovell.  Halse  and  Swlgert,  the  trial  began 
for  the  Apollo  program  and  the  future  of 
man  In  space. 

Indeed,  even  while  the  endangered  astro- 
nauts and  their  NASA  advisers  struggled  to 
Improvise  an  antidote  for  deep-space  disaster, 
a  muted  chorus  of  criticism  and  doubt  could 
be  heard  around  the  world.  Men  in  the  street, 
newspaper  commentators  and  a  scattering  of 
scientific  and  official  spokesmen  first  ex- 
pressed the  hoi>e  that  the  astronauts  would 
be  brought  safely  home  to  earth.  And  then, 
not  Infrequently,  expressions  of  admiration 
for  the  bravery  and  the  Ingenuity  of  the 
crew  were  coupled  with  scathing  criticism 
of  the  decision  that  had.  In  effect,  Issued 
the  Invitation  to  disaster. 

Of  greater  practical  significance  was  the 
fact  that  among  those  who  now  question  the 
wisdom  of  continuing  man's  exploration  of 
space  are  some  of  those  who  will  be  directly 
responsible  for  deciding  what  the  future  of 
the  United  States  space  program  will  be. 
Members  of  both  the  House  and  Senate  com- 
mittees chiefly  responsible  for  the  direction 
and  the  funding  of  the  space  agency  have 
echoed  such  doubts.  America,  they  point  out. 
has  proved  It  capability  of  going  to  the 
moon  and  getting  safely  back.  Why,  then, 
continue  to  tempt  fate  with  repeated  tripe 
to  the  lifeless  desert  that  orbits  our  planet? 

In  addition  to  those  who  consider  the 
lunar  program  as  a  race  that  has  already 
been  won.  there  are  growing  numbers  who 
have  become  persuaded  that  the  vast  ex- 
penditures of  the  space  program  were  mis- 
spent. And  for  nearly  everyone.  Including  the 
hard-core  space  enthusiasts,  much  of  the 
excitement  baa  worn  oft,  and  has  been  re- 
placed with  a  relazatioB  bom  of  repeated 
success  that  borders  on  boredom. 

The  shattering  of  that  smug  assiuanee — 
the  awakening  from  a  complacent  dream  to 
the  reality  of  a  nlgbtmare— combined  with 
the  misunderstanding  and  the  growing  antip- 
athy to  produce  the  Inavltable  adverse  re- 
action. It  Is  (till  too  early  to  Judge  the  ex- 
tent and  the  strength  o(  that  reaction.  But 
It  Is  not  too  early  to  anaww  It. 

The  Apollo  program  ritould  not  be  aban- 


doned. It  mtist  be  adjusted  because  of  the 
failure  of  the  mission  of  Apollo  13.  It  must 
be  delayed  until  all  that  can  be  done  is  done 
to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  near-disaster. 
And  then  It  must  be  carried  through  at 
planned,  to  the  completion  of  Apollo  19  and 
the  test  of  the  long-duration  orbital  work- 
shop known  as  Operation  Skylab. 

The  argument  that  the  race  Is  over,  so 
why  are  we  still  running,  has  no  validity. 
The  race  to  the  moon — If  indeed  there  ever 
was  a  serious  attempt  by  the  Russians  to 
make  a  manned  lunar  landing — Is  over.  But 
If  the  national  Interest  in  the  moon  was  lim- 
ited to  a  demonstration  of  technical  supe- 
riority and  a  boost  to  national  prestige,  the 
entire  space  program  has  been  a  veistly  ex- 
pensive waste  of  time  and  energy. 

The  answer  is  that  the  moon-walk  mis- 
sion of  Apollo  11  was  not  an  end  but  a  be- 
ginning. The  program  Is  aimed  not  at  lunar 
landing,  but  at  lunar  exploration.  Billions 
of  dollars  have  been  poured  Into  the  tech- 
nology required  to  put  man's  Intelligence 
physically  out  into  space.  The  study  of  our 
fossilized  satellite,  which  has  remained  vir- 
tually unchanged  from  the  dawn  of  earth's 
c  nation,  has  begun.  It  Is  a  study  that  can 
answer  the  riddles  o'.  the  ages  about  the 
origins  of  the  universe  and — perhaps — of  life 
Itself. 

The  argument  that  an  expenditure  of  $25 
billion  cannot  be  Justified  by  the  potential 
technological  and  scientific  gains  is  more  dif- 
ficult to  refute.  Certainly,  if  President  Ken- 
nedy or  the  Congress  could  have  read  clearly 
the  turbulent  decade  that  lay  ahead,  the 
total  commitment  to  a  lunar  landing  before 
1970  probably  would  not  have  been  made. 

But  neither  the  President  nor  the  legisla- 
tors could  foresee  the  drain  on  the  national 
economy  and  morale  that  the  minor  military 
problem  of  Vietnam  would  become.  They 
could  not  guess  the  extent  of  the  social  tur- 
moil that  would  be  produced  by  the  despair 
of  the  inner  cities  and  the  rising  demands 
of  the  socially  and  economically  dlsadvan-- 
taged.  The  commitment  was  made,  and  has, 
in  large  measure,  been  fulfilled.  It  would  be 
tragic  folly  to  decide  now,  with  the  wisdom 
of  hindsight,  to  reject  that  commitment  and 
cancel  the  remainder  of  the  program  after 
the  vast  bulk  of  the  money  has  been  spent 
and  Just  as  the  scientific  dividends  have  be- 
gun to  accrue. 

The  failure  of  Apollo  13  was  a  setback,  not 
a  disaster.  But  even  If  the  worst  had  hap- 
I>ened.  If  three  men  had  sacrificed  their  lives 
In  the  hostile  void  of  deep  space.  It  should 
not  have  created  Insurmountable  doubts  or 
forced  a  puUback  from  the  infinite  frontier 
that  man  has  now  reached. 

Technological  progress — Indeed  every 
elevation  of  life  from  the  slime  at  the  ocean's 
edge  to  the  present  reach  for  the  stars — has 
been  accompanied  by  danger  and  by  sacrlfloe. 
But  the  real  danger  Is  not  the  occasional 
tragedy  that  has  marked  man's  endless  quest 
for  knowledge.  The  danger  to  the  human 
species  and  to  life  Itself  wiu  come  if  man 
finally  deddea  that  he  has  learned  all  that  is 
worth  knowing  and  gone  as  far  as  he  needs 
to  go.  When  life  stops  hop^g,  wondering  and 
reaching,  the  retreat  to  the  safety  of  the 
primordial  ooze  will  begin. 

Space  flight  offers  more  than  a  potential 
for  scientific  knowledge.  It  offers  humanity 
the  Incalculable  dividend  of  pride  in  Itself 
and  In  this  fragile  planet.  Already,  the  new 
view  that  man  has  been  granted  from  space 
his  basically  altered  htimanlty's  appreciation 
of  the  earth.  It  Is  no  accident  that  mankind's 
exploding  awareness  of  the  need  to  preserve 
this  oasla  of  life  coincided  with  the  first 
voyages  Into  nearby  space.  For  the  first  time 
man  could  see  his  world  and  its  surrounding 
atmosphere  for  what  it  really  Is :  A  delicately 
balanced  and  cloeed  life-support  system. 

The  world-wide  reaction  of  concern  for  the 
three  endangered  astronauts  was,  parh^w. 
the  major  Indication  of  mankind's  need  for  a 
new  borlBon.  During  the  four  days  of  ApoUo 


13's  ordeal,  thotisands  of  men  met  sudden, 
violent  and  tragic  deaths  In  automobiles,  in 
airplanes,  in  war.  But  the  world  watched 
breathless  as  Aquarius  pushed  the  stricken 
Odyssey  around  the  moon  and  back  again  to 
earth. 

No  one  himum  life  can  truly  be  said  to  be 
more  valuable  than  any  other.  Bach  is  Infi- 
nitely precious.  Yet  the  prayers  of  millions 
rode  with  Apollo  13. 

The  answer  mtist  be  that  men,  the  world 
over,  instinctively  recognize  the  metaphysical 
Importance  of  the  reach  Into  space.  Lovell. 
Halse  and  Swlgert,  were  not  Just  three  Amer- 
icans on  a  dangerous  mission.  They,  and 
those  who  will  follow,  are  ambassadors  of  life 
to  new,  unknown  regions. 

The  success  of  these  first  halting  steps  into 
space  has  brought  a  new  vision  to  a  slightly 
weary  world  and  given  mankind  a  new  pride 
In  Its  humanity.  It  is  a  gift  without  price.  It 
Is  an  offering  that  must  not  be  withdrawn 
because  of  a  momentary  setback  and  a 
dramatic  demonstration  of  the  dangers  that 
have  always  been  present. 


NATIONAL  INDUSTRIAL  POLLUTION 
CONTROL  COUNCIL 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  on  April 
9,  1970,  President  Nixon,  pursuant  to  the 
purposes  and  policy  of  the  National  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act  of  1969 — Public 
Law  91-190 — established  the  National 
Industrial  Pollution  Control  Council.  The 
President  appointed  55  members  to  this 
Council — all  leaders  in  industrial  fields — 
which  will  allow  businessmen  to  com- 
municate with  the  President,  the  Council 
on  Environmental  Quality,  and  other 
Government  ofiBcials  and  private  organi- 
zations working  to  improve  the  quality 
of  the  environment. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  become  painfully 
apparent  that  cooperative  effort  between 
the  public  and  private  sector  is  essential 
in  our  struggle  to  restore  our  polluted 
environment.  If  the  Federal  Government 
were  forced  to  take  up  the  battle  against 
pollution  alone,  the  other  equally  impor- 
tant environmental  needs — the  social 
need — could  suffer  crippling  neglect.  It 
is  so  critical  that  we  should  not  overlook 
the  problems  of  our  social  environment — 
the  problems  of  poverty,  hunger,  educa- 
tion, housing,  alienation,  and  the  war  in 
Vietnam — ^in  our  effort  to  recreate  our 
physical  envlrotunent. 

The  solution  to  this  twofold  problem 
appears  to  reside  in  mutual  concern  both 
by  the  public  and  private  sector;  and 
concerted  action  for  the  sake  of  our  total 
environment.  Dare  we  forget  that  the 
most  sacred  part  of  our  environment  is 
the  people  which  it  embraces?  Dare  we 
neglect  their  needs?  I  think  not;  not 
when  it  Is  within  our  power  to  win  this 
war  on  both  fronts,  to  restore  our  physi- 
cal environment  and  at  the  same  time 
relieve  the  social  problems  crying  for  our 
attention. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  was  pleased 
to  note  President  Nixon's  recent  action 
in  involving  our  industrial  leaders  in  this 
effort  Far  from  being  merely  a  "show- 
piece," I  feel  that  this  Council  has  real 
potential  for  involving  Industry  in  estab- 
lishing a  balanced  national  policy  and 
fair  national  standards  which  are  essen- 
tial for  pollution  control.  I  look  forward 
to  the  specific  recommwndfcttOM  for  fur- 
ther action  which  this  Indastzlal  Pidlu- 
tion  Control  Council  will  sbortly  present 
to  tbe  President 
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iCr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Rzcoks  the 
President's  April  9  Elxecutlve  order  estab- 
lishing the  Nationsd  Industrial  Pollution 
Control  Council,  and  the  April  9  White 
House  press  release  listing  the  members 
of  this  Council. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

STATntCMT  BT  THS  PKKSIDENT  ON  ESTABLISH- 
ING THE  National  Inbustbial  Pollution 
CONTBOL  Coowcn. 

It  is  widely  acknowledged  that  our  pro- 
ductive economy  and  our  advancing  t«cb- 
nology  have  helped  to  create  many  of  our 
environmental  problema.  Now  the  same 
energy  and  stalls  which  have  produced  quan- 
titative gains  in  our  economy  must  be  used 
to  Improve  the  environment  and  to  enhance 
the  quaUty  of  lUe. 

I  have  today  signed  an  executive  order 
creating  the  National  Industrial  Pollution 
Control  Council  and  have  called  on  a  num- 
ber of  Industrial  lecders  to  serve  as  its  mem- 
bers. I  am  pleased  that  tix.  Bert  S.  Crosa  and 
Mr.  WlUard  F.  Rockwell.  Jr..  have  agreed  to 
•erve.  respectively,  as  its  Chairman  and  Vice 
Cbalrman. 

The  effort  to  restore  and  renew  our  en- 
Tlronment  cannot  be  successful  unless  the 
public  and  the  private  sector  are  both  in- 
tensively involved  in  this  work — with  their 
efforts  closely  coordinated.  The  new  Indus- 
trial Council  wUi  provide  an  Important 
maehanlsin  for  achieving  this  coordination. 
It  wlU  provide  a  means  by  which  the  buai- 
Tnns  community  can  help  chart  the  route 
which  our  cooperative  ventures  will  follow 
The  new  Council  wlU  allow  businessmen 
to  communicate  regularly  with  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality 
and  other  government  officials  and  private 
organizations  which  are  working  to  improve 
the  quaUty  ol  the  environment.  It  wlU  also 
provide  a  direct  opportunity  for  business  and 
Industry  to  actively  and  visibly  support  the 
drive  to  abate  pollution  from  industrial 
sources.  Both  government  and  industrial 
leaders  can  use  this  mechanism  to  stimulate 
*Bai\*  toward  the  achlevemant  of  our  en- 
vlroBmeiital  goals. 

As  we  give  mote  and  more  attention  to  the 
favisee  o(  industrial  pollution,  we  must  also 
recognize  that  many  American  industries 
have  begun  to  face  this  problem  squarely 
and  to  undertake  significant  pollution  abate- 
ment activities.  It  would  be  unrealistic,  of 
course,  to  think  that  private  enterprise  can 
meet  this  probtetn  alone.  T^e  problem  of  the 
environment  Is  one  area  where  private  en- 
terprise can  do  the  job  only  U  government 
pUys  ita  proper  role.  For  unless  there  are 
fair  standards  which  are  vigorously  enforced, 
the  responsible  firms  which  take  on  the  ex- 
tra expoise  of  pollution  control  Fill  be  at 
a  eompatittva  disadvantage  with  those  who 
ars  lass  respooatble. 

At  an  early  date,  the  new  Indtistrlal  Coun- 
cil will  submit  to  me  and  to  the  Chairman 
of  the  Council  on  Environmental  QuaUty. 
through  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  a  series 
of  specific  recommendations  for  further  ac- 
tJoB.  As  a  part  of  its  report,  the  Council  will 
consider  the  role  it  can  play  in  helping  to 
implement  the  nation's  environmental  pro- 
taetloB  program. 

The  challenge  wbl<^  faces  this  new  In- 
dustrial Cotincll  and  the  entire  buaineas 
community  Is  complex  and  demanding  But 
I  have  no  doubt  that  It  can  and  win  be  met. 


T»m:vnn   Oaan    UBSS.   ■srABUsmira   tub 
Natk»uii  Imcamai.  FoLLvrxm  Cowtbol 

OOVNCll. 

By  vlrtos  of  tha  authority  vssUd  In  me  as 
President  of  tba  Vanad  Stdias,  aDd  In  fur- 


therance of  the  purpose  and  policy  of  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1968 
(Public  Law  01-190.  approved  January  1, 
1970),  it  U  ordered  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Eitablishment  of  the  Council. 
(a)  There  is  hereby  established  the  National 
Industrial  Pollution  Control  Council  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  'the  Industrial  Coun- 
cil") which  shall  be  composed  of  a  Chairman, 
a  Vice-chairman,  and  other  representatives 
of  business  and  industry  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as    "the  Secretary"). 

(b)  The  Secretary,  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  Chairman,  shall  appoint  an  Executive 
Director  of  the  Industrial  Council. 

Sbc.  a.  Functions  of  the  Industrial  Coun- 
cil. The  Industrial  Council  shall  advise  the 
President  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Council 
on  Environmental  QuaUty,  through  the  Sec- 
retary, on  programs  of  industry  relating  to 
the  quality  of  the  environment.  In  par- 
ticular, the  Industrial  Council  may — 

(1)  Survey  and  evaluate  the  plans  and  ac- 
tions of  industry  in  the  field  of  environ- 
mental quality. 

(2)  Identify  and  examine  problems  of  the 
effects  on  the  environment  of  Indiistrlal 
practices  and  the  needs  of  industry  for  im- 
provements in  the  quality  of  the  environ- 
ment, and  recommend  solutions  to  those 
problems. 

(3)  Provide  liaison  among  members  of 
the  business  and  Industrial  community  on 
environmental  quality  matters. 

(4)  Encourage  the  business  and  industrial 
community  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  en- 
vironment. 

(5)  Advise  on  plans  and  actions  of  Federal, 
State,  and  local  agencies  Involving  environ- 
mental quality  policies  affecting  industry 
which  are  referred  to  it  by  the  Secretary,  or 
by  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality  through  the  Secretary. 

Sac.  3.  Subordinate  Commtttees.  The  In- 
dustrial Council  may  establish,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  Secretary,  such  subordi- 
nate committees  as  It  may  deem  appropriate 
to  assist  In  the  performance  of  its  funcUons. 
Each  subordinate  committee  shall  be  headed 
by  a  chairman  appointed  by  the  Chairman 
of  the  Industrial  Council  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Secretary. 

Sac.  4.  Attittance  for  th*  Induatriml  Coun- 
cil. In  compliance  with  applicable  law,  and 
as  necessary  to  serve  the  purposea  of  this 
order,  the  Secretary  shall  provide  or  ar- 
raiige  for  administrative  ana  staff  services, 
support,  aiul  facilities  for  the  Industrial 
Council  and  any  of  Its  subordinate  commit- 
tees. 

Sec.  6.  Expense*.  Members  of  the  Indus- 
trial Council  or  any  of  its  subordinate  com- 
mittees shall  receive  no  compensation  from 
the  United  States  by  reason  of  their  services 
hereunder,  but  may  te  allowed  travel  ex- 
penses, including  per  diem  in  Ueu  of  sub- 
sistence, as  authorized  by  law  (6  U.S.C.  5703) 
for  persons  In  the  Government  service  em- 
ployed IntermittenUy. 

Sec.  6.  Regulationt.  The  provisions  of  Ex- 
ecuUve  Order  No.  11(»7  of  February  26.  1962 
(3  CFR  573),  prescribing  regulaUon.  for  the 
formation  and  use  of  advisory  committees, 
are  hereby  made  applicable  to  the  Industrial 
Council  and  each  of  lU  subordinate  com- 
mittees. The  Secretary  may  exercise  the  dia- 
creUonary  powers  set  forth  in  that  order. 

Sec.  7.  Cofwtrucflon.  Nothing  in  thU  order 
shall  be  construed  as  subjecting  any  Federal 
agency,  or  any  funcUon  vested  by  law  in, 
or  assigned  pursuant  to  law  to,  any  Federal 
agency  to  the  authority  of  ai./  other  Fed- 
eral agency  or  of  the  Industrial  Council  or 
of  any  of  its  subordinate  committees,  or  as 
abrogating  or  restricting  cjiy  such  function 
In  any  manner. 

RjCHAas  NiXON. 

White  House,  April  9,  1970. 


MXMSEBS   OF   THE    NATIONAL    InOUSTBIAL 

Pollution  Contbol  Council 
The  President  today  announced  the  ap- 
pointment of  Bert  8.  Croes  of  St.  Paul.  Min- 
nesota, and  WUlard  F.  Rockwell.  Jr.  to  be 
Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman,  respectively, 
of  the  NaUonal  Industrial  PoUutlon  Control 
Council.  He  Is  also  announcing  the  appoint- 
ment of  63  members  to  that  Council. 

Cross.  64.  has  been  Chairman  of  the  Board 
and  Chief  Executive  Officer  of  Minnesota 
Mining  and  Manufacturing  Company  since 
1966.  He  has  been  with  the  Company  since 
1957.  ' 

RockweU.  50,  is  Chairman  of  the  Board  and 
President  of  North  American  Rockwell  Cor- 
poration. He  has  been  with  that  company 
and  its  predecessor,  the  Rockwell  Manufac- 
turing Company,  since  1947. 
The  other  members  of  the  Council  will  be: 
Blrney  Mason.  Jr.,  of  New  York,  New  York, 
Chairman.  Union  Carbide  Corporation. 

Charles  H.  Sommer,  of  St.  Louis.  Missouri, 
Chairman,  Monsanto  Company. 

Clifford  D.  Siverd.  of  Wayne.  New  Jersey. 
President  and  Chief  Executive  Officer  of 
American  Cyanamid  Company. 

Herbert  Tomasek.  of  Kansas  City.  Mlssourt. 
President,   Chenuu'gro   CorpKjration. 

Howard  J.  Morgens,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
President.  Proctor  and  Gamble  Company. 

Milton  Mumford.  of  New  York.  New  York, 
Chairman  of  the  Board.  Lever  Brothers. 

C.  W.  Cook,  of  White  Plains.  New  York. 
Chairman  and  Chief  Executive  Officer,  Gen- 
eral Foods  Corporation. 

Howard  C.  Harder,  of  New  York.  New  York. 
Chairman,  CPC  International. 

Robert  W.  Reneker.  of  Chicago,  Illinois. 
President  and  Chief  EzecuUvs  Officer,  Swift 
and  Company. 

Charles  R.  Orem.  of  Chicago,  Illinois,  Pres- 
ident of  Armour  and  Company. 

James  P.  McFarland.  of  Minneapolis,  Min- 
nesota. President  and  Chief  Executive  Offi- 
cer, General  Mills,  Inc. 

Robert  J.  Keith,  of  Minneapolis,  Minneso- 
ta. Chairman  and  Chief  Executive  Officer. 
Plllsbury  Company. 

Donald  M.  Kendan,  of  New  York,  New 
York,  Chairman  and  Chief  ExecuUve  Officer, 
Pepslco,  Inc. 

WUllam  F.  May,  of  New  York,  New  York, 
Chairman  and  President,  American  Can 
Company. 

Ellison  L.  Hazard,  of  New  York,  New  York, 
Chairman  and  President.  Continental  Can 
Company,  Inc. 

Edwin  D.  Dodd,  of  Toledo,  Ohio.  President 
and  Chief  Executive  Officer,  Owens-Illinols, 
Inc. 

John  L.  Gushman,  of  Lancaster,  Ohio, 
President.  Anchor  Hocking  Corporation. 

Leo  H.  Schoenhofen,  of  Chicago,  lUinols, 
Chairman  and  Chief  Executive  Officer,  Con- 
tainer Corporation  of  America. 

C.  Raymond  Dahl,  of  San  Francisco,  Cali- 
fornia. President  and  Chief  ExecuUve  Officer. 
Crown-Zellerback  Corporation. 

Edmund  F.  MarUn.  of  Bethlehem.  Pennsyl- 
vania. Chairman  and  Chief  Executive  Officer, 
Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation. 

Thomas   F.   Patton.   of   Cleveland,    Ohio, 
Chairman,  Republic  Steel  Company. 
^J-  K    JamieeoD.  of  New  Y(»k,  New  York, 
President,  standard   Oil   Company  of  New 
Jersey. 

Robert  O.  Anderson,  of  New  York.  New 
York,  Chairman  and  Chief  Executive  Officer 
Atlantic-Richfleld. 

Prank  R.  Milllken,  of  New  York,  New  York. 
Chairman.  Kenneoott  Copper  Corporation. 

Gilbert  W.  Hiunphrey.  of  Cleveland.  Ohio, 
Chairman,  wanng  Mining  Company. 

George  H.  Love,  of  Pittsburgh.  Pennsyl- 
vania. Chairman.  Consolidation  Coal  Com- 
pany. 

Thomas  C.  Mulllns.  o<  Bt.  Louis,  Missouri. 
President.  Psabody  Coal  Company. 
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Russell  DeYoung,  of  Akron,  Ohio,  Chair- 
man, Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber  Cocnpany. 

J.  Ward  Keener,  of  Akron,  Ohio.  Chairman, 
B   P.  Goodrich  Company. 

Karl  R.  Bendetsen,  of  New  York,  New  York, 
Chairman  and  Chief  Executive  Officer,  U.S. 
Plywood-Champion  Papers,  Inc. 

Norton  Clapp.  of  Tacoma.  Washington, 
Chairman.  Weyerhaeuser  Company. 

Chris  Dobbins,  of  Denver.  Colorado.  Chair- 
man and  President.  Ideal  Basic  Industries. 
Inc. 

Robinson  P.  Barker,  of  Pittsburgh,  Penn- 
sylvania, Chairman,  PPO  Industries,  Inc. 

Edward  N.  Cole,  of  Detroit,  Michigan,  Pres- 
ident, General  Motors  Corporation. 

Lido  Anthony  lacocca,  of  Dearborn,  Michi- 
gan, Senior  Vice  President.  Ford  Motor  Com- 
pany. 

Benjamin  F.  Biaggini,  of  San  Francisco. 
California,  President.  Southern  Pacific  Com- 
pany. 

John  M.  Budd.  of  St.  Paul.  Minnesota. 
President.  Great  Northern  Railway, 

George  E.  Keck,  of  Chicago,  Illinois,  Pres- 
ident and  Chief  Executive  Officer,  United 
Airlines,  Inc. 

Charles  C.  Tlllinghast,  Jr.,  of  New  York. 
New  York,  Chairman,  Trans-World  Airlines. 

Frank  A.  Nemec,  of  New  Orleans,  Louisi- 
ana, President  and  Chief  Operating  Officer. 
Lykes-Youngstown    Corporation. 

Stierman  L.  Sibley,  of  San  Francisco.  Cali- 
fornia. President  and  Chief  Executive  Officer. 
Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company. 

Lelan  F.  Sillin.  Jr.,  of  Weathersfield,  Con- 
necticut, President.  Northeast  Utilities. 

Fred  J.  Borch.  of  New  York.  New  York, 
Chairman  and  Chief  Executive  Officer,  Gen- 
eral Electric  Company. 

Donald  C.  Burnham,  of  Pittsburgh,  Penn- 
sylvania. Chairman,  Westinghouse  Electric 
Corporation. 

Paul  L.  Davles,  of  New  York,  New  York, 
Senior  Director,  FMC  Corporation. 

Arthur  J.  Santry.  Jr.,  of  New  York.  New 
York,  President.  Combustion  Engineering, 
Inc. 

H.  Chandlee  Turner.  Jr..  of  New  York.  New 
York,  Chairman,  Turner  Construction  Com- 
pany. 

Stephen  D.  Bechtel.  Jr..  of  San  Francisco, 
California,    President,    Bechtel   Corporation. 

Ralph  Evlnrude,  of  Jensen  Beach,  Florida, 
Chairman.  Outboard  Marine. 

Rodney  C.  Gott.  of  New  York.  New  York, 
Chairman  and  President,  American  Machine 
and  Foundry  Company. 

Arch  Booth,  of  Washington,  D.C.,  Presi- 
dent, UjS.  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

WilUam  P.  Guliander,  of  New  York.  New 
York.  President.  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers. 

H.  Bruce  Palmer,  of  New  York,  New  York, 
President,  National  Industrial  Conference 
Board. 


PROFILE  IN  CODRAOE 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
history  records  that  Senator  Edmund 
Ross,  of  Kansas,  who  was  bom  in  Ohio, 
was  a  great  patriot.  Andrew  Johnson, 
President  of  our  Nation  102  years  ago, 
was  placed  on  trial  for  impeachment  be- 
fore the  Senate.  President  Johnson,  an 
honest  man.  was  trying  to  heal  the 
wounds  of  the  war  as  his  predecessor. 
President  Lincoln,  would  have  done  had 
he  lived. 

A  two-thirds  majority  of  the  Senate  is 
required  to  remove  the  President.  In 
1868.  54  Senators  represented  the  27 
States.  When  the  clerk  reached  the  name 
of  Senator  Ross  in  calling  the  roll.  35 
Senators  had  cast  their  votes  against 
President  Johnson — one  short  of  convic- 
tion. The  clerk  caUed  "Senator  Ross, 


what  say  you?  Is  the  defendant  guilty  or 
not  guilty?"  Senator  Ross  stood  up.  He 
cried  out,  "Not  guilty."  Immediately  after 
voting,  he  said,  "I'm  dead."  He  returned 
to  Kansas,  denounced  and  unhonored. 
He  was  read  out  of  the  Republican  Party. 
One  hundred  years  later  a  plaque  honor- 
ing Senator  Ross  was  placed  in  the 
courthouse  at  Ashland,  Oliio.  It  reads: 
Edmimd  Ross,  native  of  Ashland  County, 
Senator  from  Kansas,  who  cast  the  deciding 
vote  in  the  impeachment  trial  of  Andrew 
Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States. 

John  P.  Kennedy  in  his  book  "Profiles 
In  Courage"  devoted  a  chapter  to  this 
native-bom  Senator  from  Ohio. 


BUILDING  AN  ENVIRONMENT  FOR 
INTERNATIONAL  PEACEKEEPING 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  on  April  11, 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Miller)  was  the  principal 
speaker  at  the  Annual  Assembly  of  the 
Iowa  Division  of  the  United  Nations  As- 
sociation in  Des  Moines.  His  remarks, 
"Building  an  Environment  for  Interna- 
tional Peacekeeping,"  are  particularly 
relevant  to  the  problem  of  world  peace 
and  most  timely  to  an  understanding  of 
the  need  for  realism  as  the  Strategic 
Arms  Limitation  Talks  proceed  in 
Vienna. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senator 
Miller's  speech  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Bdiloino  an  Envibonment  fob  Intex- 

NATiONAL  Peacekeeping 

(Address  by  Senator  Jack  Milucb) 

It  is  a  genuine  pleasure  to  be  here  to  ad- 
dress this  annual  assembly  of  the  Iowa  Divi- 
sion of  the  United  Nations  Association. 

Let  me  first  commend  all  of  you  for  your 
dedication  to  and  interest  in  the  United 
Nations,  and  for  the  inauguration  of  your 
newest  project — the  Congressional  Infor- 
mation Exchange, 

Never  has  the  need  been  greater  for  a 
program  to  close  the  communications  gap 
which  exists  between  too  many  officials  at 
all  levels  of  government  and  their  constitu- 
encies in  the  area  of  international  affairs.  If 
the  public  has  a  clearer  understanding  oT  the 
problems  involved  in  this  terribly  delicate 
and  complex  area,  if  the  people  are  able  to 
communicate  their  concerns  to  their  govern- 
ment officials  and,  in  turn,  be  communicated 
with  by  these  officials,  the  cause  of  an  or- 
derly and  peaceful  world  can  only  be  better 
served. 

This  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  United  Nations  is  an  appro- 
priate occasion  to  refiect  on  not  only  its 
accomplishments — and  there  have  been 
many — but  also  the  shortcomings  which  have 
surfaced  during  these  twenty-five  years. 

All  of  us  look  at  the  world  through  the 
prism  of  our  own  experiences,  In  which  the 
present  always  is  in  context  with  the  past. 
But,  unfortunately,  we  too  often  consider 
only  the  successes.  Our  hopes  and  expecta- 
tions seem  to  cause  us  to  disregard  our  fail- 
ures, although  these  must  be  faced  up  to  if 
reforms  needed  to  avoid  their  repetition  are 
to  be  undertaken. 

Some  supporters  of  the  United  Nations 
appear  to  have  developed  a  vested  interest 
in  keeping  it  Just  as  it  is.  They  have  come  to 
love  the  darkness  and  ctirse  the  candle.  They 
see  how  right  in  their  own  terms  are  the 
purposes  and  principles  of  the  VJH.  and  close 
their  minds  to  the  good  will  oT  those  who 


believe  reform  is  in  order.  Of  course,  reform- 
ers are  quite  used  to  being  resisted  by  the 
stand -patters  and  accept  such  resistance  as 
a  challenge — not  a  deterrent. 

However,  if  the  United  Nations  Is  to  be- 
come what  it  was  bom  to  be  twenty-five 
years  ago.  we  must  look  at  It  realistically. 
We  must  consider  it  in  the  context  of  the 
world  as  it  is — not  just  the  world  we  wish 
it  to  be.  We  must  Judge  the  United  Nations 
according  to  its  limitations  and  not  accord- 
ing to  extravagant  demands  that  It  be  the 
solution  to  all  the  world  problems.  To  do 
otherwise  would  only  lead  to  the  frustration 
which  Ignores  progress  and,  at  the  same  time. 
Inhibits  reform. 

To  begin,  there  is  nothing  basically  wrong 
with  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  which 
I  have  always  regarded  as  a  great  moral  docu- 
ment. The  real  problem  is  the  world  environ- 
ment— a  maze  of  economic,  political,  cul- 
tural, philosophical,  and  legal  systems — tol- 
erated if  not  actually  promoted  by  the  age- 
old  diplomatic  principle  of  expediency.  It  is 
this  world  environment  which  stands  in  the 
path  of  world  peace — not  the  organic  struc- 
ture of  the  U.N.,  not  its  procedures,  and  cer- 
tainly not  Its  Charter. 

The  Unlt^  Nations  is.  indeed,  a  world  or- 
ganization, established  primarily,  according 
to  former  U.N.  Ambassador  George  Ball,  "as 
an  institutional  means  through  which  the 
great  powers  could  maintain  the  peace, 
guided  by  the  principles  enunciated  in  the 
Charter."  But  its  failures  here  result  from  a 
lack  of  commonality  of  purpose  among  these 
great  powers.  Additionally,  it  can  scarcely  af- 
ford to  pay  for  the  peacekeeping  force  on 
Cyprus,  for  instance,  let  alone  command 
observance  of  its  resolutions,  some  of  which, 
unfortunately,  have  been  characterized  more 
by  emotionalism  than  by  reasoned  considera- 
tion. This  has  led  to  the  suggestion  by  some 
apologists  that  the  U.N.  serves  a  useful  pur- 
pose as  an  international  forum  for  debate 
and  letting  off  steam.  I  find  this  a  most  pessi- 
mistic and  sterile  evaluation,  however. 

In  any  discussion  of  peace  and  the  peace- 
keeping capabilities  of  the  United  Nations, 
one  must  squarely  face  the  realities  of  a 
world  in  which  the  politics  of  global  peace  Is 
essentially  the  politics  of  individual  nations. 
To  the  extent  that  the  politics  of  these  indi- 
vidual members  of  the  family  of  nations  can- 
not be  reconciled  with  the  concept  of  global 
peace,  there  will  not  be  peace:  or,  to  put  it 
another  way,  there  will  only  be,  at  best,  a 
relative  degree  of  peace. 

We  talk  about  "peace"  so  often  that  there 
is  a  tendency  to  think  that  all  members  of 
the  family  of  nations  share  the  same  concept 
of  what  "peace"  is.  Regrettably,  this  is  not 
the  case — especially  when  the  leaders  and 
citizens  of  other  nations  possess  different 
cultures,  traditions,  political  systems,  and 
philosophies. 

Here  in  the  United  States,  where  we  share 
a  common  philosophy  embracing  individual 
freedom,  there  is  general  agreement  on  the 
concept  of  "peace".  It  has  been  expressed  In 
the  statements  of  our  national  purpose  by 
successive  Presidents  in  recent  years,  namely: 
"a  strong,  free,  and  virtuous  America  in  a 
world  where  there  is  a  Just  and  lasting  peace, 
with  freedom  and  respect  for  the  integrity 
of  the  individual." 

As  American  citizens  we  are  concerned  with 
the  Inalienable  rights  of  man  as  an  Individual 
and,  also,  his  correlative  responsibilities  as 
a  member  of  a  society  established  to  attain 
the  goals  set  forth  in  the  Preamble  of  our 
Constitution.  As  the  world  has  changed, 
these  goals — especially  those  of  providing  for 
the  common  defense  and  promoting  the  gen- 
eral welfare — have  compelled  us  to  focus  an 
Increasing  amount  of  attention  and  action 
upon  the  rights  and  responsibilities  of  our 
awn.  society  as  a  member  of  the  family  of 
nations. 

However,  the  compulsion  of  world  changes 
Is  not  the  only  reason  for  the  world-minded- 
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ness  of  our  people.  More  Important,  perhaps. 
Is  a  religious  heritage  which  has  moved 
thousands  of  our  citizens  to  serve  as  mission- 
aries in  all  part*  of  the  globe,  which  has  in- 
spired thousands  of  our  young  people  to 
serve  overseas  in  the  Peace  Corps,  and  which 
has  provided  public  support  for  our  foreign 
aid  activities — including  more  than  $130  bil- 
lion m  aid  to  other  nations  since  World  War 
II  plus  some  $4  billion  to  United  Nations 
organizations  and  activities.  This  heritage 
found  expression  many  centuries  ago  in  John 
Donne's  famous  words:  "No  man  is  an  Island, 
intire  of  llselfe  .  .  .  any  man's  death  dimin- 
ishes n*.  because  I  am  involved  in 
Manklnde." 

Ovir  national  purpose  expresses  the  ide- 
ology of  freedom — as  opposed  to  the  ideology 
of  non-freedom,  which  Onda  national  expres- 
sion behind  the  Iron  and  Bamboo  Curtains 
and  denies  the  existence  of  God.  the  human 
soul,  and  the  integrity  of  the  individual. 
The  concept  of  "peace"  in  the  Communist 
mind,  therefore.  Is  not  the  same  as  oiu  con- 
cept of  "peace".  Nor  can  our  objective  of  a 
world  where  there  Is  freedom  and  respect 
for  the  Integrity  of  the  individual  be  recon- 
ciled with  a  phlloaophy  of  isolationism  and 
"fortreaa  America." 

At  the  sanie  time,  our  national  purpose 
empha*t7*«  a  strong,  free,  and  virtuous 
America.  Thus,  our  identity  as  a  nation  Is  to 
be  retained  and  secured,  and  this  Implies  a 
degree  of  sovereignty.  The  practical  question, 
then,  is  not  whether  sovereignty  should  be 
relinquished  to  achieve  a  more  orderiy  and 
peaceful  world:  rather,  the  question  Is  "how 
much?"  and,  espedally  "when?".  The  answers 
must  be  in  specifics,  and  It  is  over  tboee 
specifics  that  ideaUsts  and  pragmatisU  wage 
their  debates. 

The  "how  much?"  and  "when?"  are  inter- 
related. For  example,  a  treaty  entails  the 
relinquishment  of  a  certain  amount  of  a 
nation's  sovereignty.  In  the  case  of  the 
limited  nuclear  tcet  ban  treaty,  we  relin- 
quished some  of  our  sovereignty  by  agreeing 
not  to  perform  nuclear  testing  In  the  atmoa- 
pbere.  We  alao  saw  to  It  that  the  treaty 
provides  that  we  can  withdraw  from  It — 
although,  depending  on  the  clrcunutances, 
this  could  cause  us  some  embarrassment  be- 
fore other  nations,  and  we  would  be  reluctant 
to  do  so.  The  practical  effect,  I  l)elieve,  was 
tbe  relinquishment  o{  only  a  slight  amount 
of  aoverelgnty:  and  since  the  other  nations 
which  Joined  in  the  ueaty — especially  major 
nuclear  powers  like  the  Soviet  Onion  and 
Great  Britain — alao  did  this,  the  treaty  satis- 
fled  the  very  Important  requirement  of 
mutuality. 

Is  national  security  necessarily  inconsist- 
ent with  tbe  concept  of  an  orderly  and 
peaceful  world?  This  Is  more  of  a  phillsophl- 
cal  question — ooe  that  is  important,  but  alao 
aasUy  lost  In  aemanUcs.  One  cannot  answer 
tbe  question  without  defining  "an  orderly 
and  peaceful  world".  If  this  Includes  our 
Identity  as  a  nation,  then  this  identity  must 
aomehow  be  secure — national  security  to  pre- 
serve our  Identity  aa  a  aaUon  is  required. 
What  form  this  "security"  takes  can  vary 
according  to  world  conditions,  especially 
military  and  economic  power  balances  and 
the  attitudes  of  those  wielding  the  power. 
But  if  "an  orderly  and  peaceful  world"  does 
not  include  our  identity  as  a  nation,  there 
la  no  reason  to  Ulk  about  "national  secu- 
rity". However,  such  a  concept  is  inconsistent 
with  our  national  purpose  to  which  I  earlier 
referred. 

Tbe  Senate  ratified  the  United  Nations 
Charter,  which  la  a  treaty,  and  under  this 
Charter— now  tbe  law  of  tbe  land  aa  all 
treaties  are — we  bare  surrendered  a  little 
of  our  sovereignty.  It  la  only  a  little — not 
aa  much  as  some  believe  necessary  to  at- 
tain global  peace,  and  we  can  always  pull 
out  of  tbe  V3t.  Long  before  this  would  hap- 
pen, bovsvar.  «•  would  exercise  oar  Teto 
IB  tbe  Sscurlty  CouncU.  There  baa  be«B  • 


great  amount  of  criticism  of  the  Soviet 
Union  for  tu  frequent  use  of  the  Teto.  but 
I  doubt  that  any  realists  would  suggest  that 
permanent  members  of  the  Security  Coun- 
cil give  up  the  veto  power  altogether. 

It  may  be  said  that  we  are  getting  what 
ve  pay  for — that  while  we  have  retained  so 
much  of  our  sovereignty,  along  with  the 
other  members  of  the  United  Nations,  we 
have  done  so  at  the  sacrifice  of  an  orderly 
and  peaceful  world.  But  this  begs  the  ques- 
tion Just  because  we  deeply  need  and  yearn 
for  an  orderly  and  peaceful  world  doesn't 
necessarily  mean  that  mere  relinquishment 
of  more  of  our  national  sovereignty  at  this 
time,  in  the  present  state  of  world  condi- 
tions, will  achieve  It. 

In  the  October  1961  Issue  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs  Quarterly,  Senator  Pulbrlght.  chairman 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  wrote: 
•  The  dilemma  of  any  effort  to  create  an  or- 
ganic unity  among  nationa  or  even  a  loose 
comity  la  that  there  la  no  necessary  corre- 
lation between  human  needs  and  human 
capacity."  I  frequently  disagree  with  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas,  but  I  believe  he 
made  a  valid  point. 

This  absence  of  a  correlation  between 
human  need  and  human  capacity  Is  an- 
other way  of  staUng  the  "'when?"  factor  to 
which  I  have  earlier  referred.  Were  it  not 
for  the  clash  of  ideologies  between  the  na- 
tions of  the  free  world  and  the  nations  at 
the  non-free  world,  our  capacity  for  an  or- 
derly and  peaceful  world  would  be  immeas- 
urably enhanced.  More  sovereignty  could  be 
relinquished  by  Individual  members  of  the 
United  NatloiM  In  favor  of  a  better  chance 
of  achieving  world  peace:  and  this  could 
l>e  done  without  Jeopardizing  their  national 
security. 

But  tbe  claab  of  ideologies  la  tbsre — and 
this  fact  of  the  world  as  it  is  cannot  permit 
one  to  be  sanguine  over  the  possibility  of 
an  early  coalescence  of  human  need  and 
human  capacity.  Moreover,  there  are  still 
those  who  are  willing  to  use  military  power 
to  destroy  the  freedom  of  members  of  the 
family  of  nations,  and  whether  that  power 
Is  exercised  In  the  form  of  a  Caechoalovaklan 
invasion  or  a  so-called  "war  of  national  lib- 
eration" Is  not  particularly  relevant.  What 
is  relevant  U  that  military  power  U  a  fact  of 
life,  and  the  willingness  to  use  It  to  force 
on  other  nationa  an  environment  of  noo- 
freedom  (be  it  Communism  or  some  other 
form  of  totalitarianism)  Is  a  fact  of  life  The 
considerations  are  necessary  to  really  under- 
stand and  appreciate  the  answer  given  by 
Arthur  Goldberg  shorUy  after  he  became 
Amtiassador  to  the  United  Nations.  The  Ques- 
tion: Mr  Ambassador,  what  do  you  hope  to 
accomplish  as  the  American  Ambassador  to 
the  U  N.»  Answer:  "I  hope  that,  dtirtng  my 
period  of  service,  I  will  be  able  to  help  move 
the  world  one  Inch  closer  to   peace  " 

Within  the  United  NaUons  itself,  tbe  prob- 
lem of  the  clash  of  Ideologies  has  been  com- 
pounded by  what  seems  to  be  the  proclivity 
of  many  member  states  to  wink  an  eye  at  the 
Charter  in  favor  of  a  position  of  expediency: 
and  I  should  not  have  to  emphasize  to  a 
group  like  this  tbe  imperative  of  preserving 
the  integrity  of  the  Charter.  One  example  Is 
the  one-sided  Security  Council  resolution 
condemning  the  attack  by  Israel  on  Beirut 
International  Airport  without,  at  the  same 
time,  condemning  the  attack  by  Arab 
guerillas  on  an  Israeli  commercial  airliner  in 
Greece.  Another  example  U  tbs  deUnqueney. 
In  one  form  or  another,  of  03  of  the  136 
members,  as  of  last  January  1,  In  tbe  p«y- 
ment  of  their  dues  and  assessments.  Of  the 
arrearages  totaling  nearly  1191  million,  more 
than  $1S0  million  represents  tbe  cost  of 
U.N.  peacekeeping  operatlona  in  the  Congo 
and  the  Middle  Bast.  Most  of  this  $130  mll- 
UoD  Is  owned  by  the  Communist  bloc,  Ind- 
dentally,  which  is.  nevertheless,  permitted 
to  Gootlnue  to  cast  lu  votes  notwithstanding 
tbs  Charter's  provlatooa  ooverlnc  loss  of  tbe 


vote  for  delinquency  in  paying  dues  and 
assessments.  Seventy-one  nations  to  which 
the  United  States  furnished  foreign  aid  in 
the  past  year  are  among  the  ninety-two 
delinquents. 

While  In  no  way  diminishing  the  gravity 
of  this  situation.  I  would  point  out  that  It 
would  probably  be  even  worse  were  It  not  for 
an  amendment  I  finally,  after  several  years' 
effort,  managed  to  have  adopted  as  part  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1967.  Under 
this  amendment,  our  government  Is  required 
to  take  into  account  a  nation's  status  with 
respect  to  its  United  Nations  obligations  be- 
fore we  extend  our  foreign  aid — unless  there 
ore  extraordinary  circumstances  which  would 
prevent  the  nation  from  getting  its  payments 
current.  Thus,  the  amendment  brought  our 
foreign  aid  policy  into  line  with  our  foreign 
aid  policy  of  supporting  the  United  Na- 
tions. I  believe  the  amendment  is  slowly  but 
surely  accomplishing  Its  objective  of  con- 
vincing delinquent  nations  that  we  mean 
business  when  we  say  that  we  seek  and  sup- 
port a  viable  United  Nations  to  serve  the 
cause  of  a  more  orderly  and  peaceful  world. 
Before  the  amendment  was  adopted,  there 
were  108  delinquent  member  nationa.  As  I 
have  noted,  this  has  now  dropped  to  92, 
of  which  only  15  (compared  to  &6  in  1967) 
are  more  than  two  years  in  arrears:  and  about 
half  of  those  IS  are  expected  to  become  cur- 
rent In  their  paymenu  by  next  July. 

However,  until  all  member  nations  face 
up  to  their  responsibilities  under  the  Char- 
ter— eepedaUy  that  of  promptly  fulfilUng 
their  abillty-to-pay  determined  financial  ob- 
Ugatlons — our  search  for  peace  through  a 
strong  and  viable  United  NaUons  will  con- 
tinue to  be  Impaired:  and  the  financing  of 
peace-keeping  activities  of  the  VH.  Itself  wUI 
likely  be  llnUted  to  smaller  conflicts,  such  as 
Cyprus  and  the  Congo — conflicts  which,  I 
regret  to  say,  some  have  predicted  as  "in- 
evitable" in  thU  decade.  In  this  cacnectlon, 
I  quote  from  the  recent  Brewster  Report: 
"No  significant  progress  can  be  expected 
without  some  mutually  satisfactory  answer 
as  to  how  future  forces  are  to  be  financed 
and  bow  past  debts  are  to  be  met." 
<■  If  it  is  recognized  that  the  world  environ- 
ment is  what  stands  in  the  path  of  world 
peace,  it  would  seem  only  fair  to  say  that 
the  world  environment  Is  responsible  for  the 
shortcomings  of  the  United  Nations — espe- 
cially in  peacekeeping.  Like  any  other  family 
unit,  an  organization  of  tbe  family  of  na- 
tions cannot  achieve  Its  purpose  until  there 
is  tbe  necessary  unity  of  Ideology  among  its 
members — unity  of  respect  for  the  individual 
person,  tinity  over  tbe  concept  of  social  Jus- 
tice, unity  over  the  rule  of  law,  unity  over 
freedom  of  self-determination  of  nations, 
unity  over  truth,  unity  over  freedom  of  com- 
munications, unity  over  tbe  meamng  of 
"peace"  Itself. 

Only  out  of  such  unity — or.  If  you  will. 
Ideological  disarmament — can  come  the  mu- 
tual trust  and  confidence  among  the  mem- 
bers of  a  family  which  are  so  necessary  to 
the  family's  durability,  tranquility,  and 
promise.  Of  one  thing  we  can  be  sure,  mere 
unity  of  desire  or  survival  Is  not  enough. 
And  I  must  frankly  state  that  programs  for 
peacekeeping  which,  no  matter  bow  well- 
intentioned,  are  promoted  despite  a  lack 
of  mutual  trust  and  confidence  on  the  part 
of  the  nations  affected  are  not  well-calcu- 
lated to  result  In  genuine  security  to  the 
family  of  nations. 

Tbe  activities  and  accomplishments  of  the 
United  Nations — in  the  areas  of  nuclear  test- 
ing In  the  atmosphere  and  nuclear  nonpro- 
llf  eration  and  through  lU  various  specialized 
agencies  ><»*iing  with  economic,  technolog- 
ical, and  social  problems  and  grievances — 
demonstrate  that  world  leaders  and  states- 
men understand  very  well  how  necessary 
It  la  to  change  the  world  eaTlronment  to 
aehleve  these  Ideological  unlttas  tad  thus 
bring  about  the  human  capacity  nseded  to 
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match  the  human  need  for  world  peace.  Hun- 
ger and  malnutrition  are  being  dealt  wttb  by 
the  Pood  and  Agriculture  Organlaatlon,  di- 
sease by  the  World  Health  OrganlaatJon.  U- 
llteracy  and  deprivation  of  education  by 
UNESCO,  and  economic  underdevelopment 
by  the  U.N.  Development  Program  and  the 
World  Pood  Program.  In  1973  It  will  sponsor 
an  International  conference  concerned  with 
the  problems  of  pollution  and  conservation. 
And  I  could  list  many  others.  I  am  most  fa- 
miliar wltb  FAO.  having  attended  each  of 
the  last  five  biennial  conferences,  and  I  can 
assure  you  that  the  problems  of  protein  de- 
ficiency, population  growth,  food  and  fibre 
production,  agricultural  trade,  and  the  like 
are  receiving  highly  professional  and  dedi- 
cated attention.  Also,  as  former  U.N.  Am- 
bassador James  Wiggins  recently  pointed  out 
three-fourths  of  the  staff  and  three-fourths 
of  the  budget  of  the  United  Nations  Itself 
are  devoted  to  social  and  economic  problems. 
Apart  from  the  direct  results  themselves,  all 
of  us  should  be  encouraged  by  the  realiza- 
tion that  a  foundation  is  being  patiently 
laid  for  greater  ideological  harmony  among 
the  member  states. 

All  of  this  Is  not  to  say  that  the  reformers 
have  been  sitting  Idly  by.  They  haven't  and 
they  shotildn't.  because  the  structure  and 
mechanisms  of  the  U.N.  are  for  from  perfect. 
A  system  of  weighted  voting  to  wxiform  the 
voting  power  of  a  nation  In  the  General 
Assembly  more  nearly  to  lU  relative  popula- 
tion has  long  been  advocated.  As  Dean  Wil- 
cox of  Johns  Ht^klns  University  recently 
said:  "It  does  seem  a  bit  ridiculous  that  a 
state  like  the  Maldlve  Islands,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  leas  than  100,000.  should  have  the 
aame  voting  power  as  India  or  the  Soviet 
Union.  It  seems  even  more  ridiculous  when 
one  realizes  that  states  possessing  only  about 
one-tenth  of  the  world's  population  and  con- 
tributing only  one-twentieth  of  the  UJ*. 
budget  could  command  the  two-thirds  vote 
necessary  for  Assembly  action  on  important 
questions."  A  week  ago  Thursday  columnist 
William  Prye  noted  that  admission  of  more 
so-called  ""mlnlstates"  could  raise  the  mem- 
bership from  126  to  200  within  the  next  ten 
years,  with  66  of  the  smaUest  possessing  two- 
tenths  of  one  percent  of  the  population  while 
at  the  same  time  controlling  one-third  of 
the  voting  power. 

Better  ways  to  solve  the  financial  situation, 
especially  the  liquidation  of  delinquencies, 
need  to  be  devised. 

Economic  aid  and  technical  assistance  pro- 
grams can  and  should  be  increased,  although 
tbls  should  not  be  undertaken  until  the  fi- 
nancial problems  are  resolved.  I  might  add 
th*t  those  of  us  who  favor  greater  emphasla 
oa  multilateral  aid  have  high  hopes  for  ex- 
panslom  of  the  programs  of  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  OrguilBatlon.  Dean  Wilcox  baa 
well  pointed  out  that  "there  Is  •  direct  rela- 
tlonablp  between  social  atid  economic  prog- 
ress and  the  great  Issues  of  war  and  peaoe, 
between  hunger,  poverty,  disease  and  U- 
llteracy  on  tbe  one  band  and  world  tensions 
on  tbe  other." 

FlnaUy.  oonaiderable  attention  U  lieliig 
given  the  development  of  regional  agencies 
Uke  the  Organization  Of  American  State* 
so  that  they  could  assume  an  Important 
peacekeeping  role.  Ideological  dlflarenoea 
which  exist  In  the  VJi.  are  not  so  apt  to 
be  found  In  a  partictilar  region,  and  tbe  mu- 
tual trust  and  confidence  so  necessary  to 
peacekeeping  may.  in  fact,  already  exUt. 

After  twenty-five  years'  experience,  reforms 
such  as  these  should  not  be  too  much  longer 
in  coming;  and  they  can  happen  long  be- 
fore the  changes  In  the  world  envlroDment  to 
which  I  have  referred  come  about,  although 
such  changes  would  undoubtedly  help  great- 
ly the  cause  of  reform. 

I  would  like  to  conclude  by  quoting  from 
a  speech  of  former  Ambassador  Wiggins.  He 
said: 

"The  United  NaUons  was  called  Into  be- 
ing 35  years  ago  by  tbe  realization  of  tbe 
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statesmen  of  tbe  world  that  some  new  sys- 
tem was  needed  to  safeguard  mankind 
against  the  dangers  of  recurrent  devastating 
world-wide  war.  j;vent8  since  have  multl- 
pUed  those  dangers.  While  we  need  to  be 
clear-headedly  aware  of  the  imperfections 
of  the  United  Nations,  it  is  ite  imperfections 
we  should  labor  to  eliminate  and  not  the 
United  Nations.  We  began  with  hopes  too 
high.  We  moved  on  to  expecUtlons  too  low. 
It  U  time  for  more  mature  hopes  and  ex- 
pectations consonant  with  the  political  real- 
ities of  our  dangerous  times." 
This  U  a  challenge  all  of  us  can  accept. 


POULTRYliAND,  U.S_A. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  generally 
speaking,  when  most  people  think  of 
North  Carolina,  they  think  of  the  many 
fine  tobacco  and  textile  products,  ex- 
cellent furniture,  or  as  a  delightful, 
variety  vacationland.  Today,  I  wish  to 
call  to  the  attenUon  of  my  coUeagues 
the  rapid  growth  of  the  poultry  Industry 
in  North  Carolina  and  the  fact  that 
North  Carolina  can  aptly  be  titled. 
•Poultryland.  USA." 

Some  of  the  facts  about  the  phe- 
nomenal growth  of  this  Industry  will 
demonstrate  why  this  new  title  is  well 
deserved.  North  Carolina  rsmks,  among 
the  States,  fourth  in  the  production  of 
commerical  broilers:  fourth  in  egg  pro- 
duction; and  third  in  the  production  of 
turkeys.  There  are  64  Ucensed  chicken 
hatcheries  and  14  turkey  hatcheries  in 
the  State,  m  addition,  35  UBDA-in- 
spected  poultry  processing  plants  are 
located  here,  as  weU  as  eight  sheU  egg 
plants  and  three  egg  product  plants. 

Gov.  Robert  W.  Scott,  In  recognizing 
the  value  of  the  poultry  Industry  to  the 
citizens  of  North  Carolina,  has  pro- 
claimed April  as  Poultry  Products  Month. 
Likewise,  Mayor  Paul  Cash,  of  my  home- 
town of  Morganton,  has  proclaimed 
April  as  Poultry  Products  Month. 

In  order  to  share  additional  facts  and 
date  on  this  subject,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  following  articles  be 
printed  here  In  the  Rccokb.  "North 
Cerollna,  the  Land  of  Poultry,"  a  pam- 
phlet; proclamation  of  Gov.  Robert  W. 
Scott;  and  an  article.  "Burice  Poultry 
Industries  Spolighted,"  from  Morgan- 
ton.  N.C..  News  Herald.  April  10,  1970. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbcoro. 
as  follows: 

NosTH  CaaoLiNA,  th«  Ijand  or  Powltbt 

A   BKIXr  CLAHCB  AT  THE   POTJl.T«T   IMDUSMT  JM 
ITOKTH    CAXOLntA 

Truly,  North  Carolina  Is  "the  land  of  poul- 
try", and  the  following  Information  and  facts 
should  convince  you  that  we  are.  in  fact, 
Poultryland.  USA. 

Just  what  the  poultry  industry  means  to 
North  Carolina  and  its  people  cannot  be  put 
into  words;  for  while  you  read  this  Informa- 
tion brochure,  things  continue  to  bapi>en. 
Eggs  are  being  laid,  broUers  are  being  pro- 
cessed, tbe  turkey  Industry  Is  expanding, 
thousands  of  people  are  working  In  tbe  In- 
dustry, and  tbe  Tar  Heel  economy  continues 
to  advance,  all  becatise  of  this  Important, 
vital,  and  fantastic  business  known  as  tbe 
"Potiltry  Industry"! 

Where  tbe  Poultry  Industry  has  been  and 
where  it  Is  today  is  only  a  part  of  the  story. 
As  we  look  into  the  future  this  fantastic  story 
about  the  Poultry  Industry  is  really  "where  It 
is  going".  A  glance  back  at  tbe  past  may  help 
us  in  some  small  way  to  see  tbe  future  of  tbla 
Important  Tar  Heel  Industry. 


UX'a  LOOK  AT  THS  FACTS 

1.  Commercial  broiler  production  Is  second 
only  to  tobacco  In  North  Carolina  income  by 
commodities. 

2.  North  Carolina  ranks  fourth  among  tbe 
States  in  production  of  commercial  broUers. 

8.  North  Carolina  prodticed  an  average  of 
more  than  five  million  commercial  broilers 
per  week  throughout  1968  (383J734KX>  broU- 
ers for  the  entire  year).  1969  broUer  produc- 
tion was  280.637,000. 

4  1968  broiler  production  was  2'^  times  as 
great  as  1957  (approximately  106,000,000)  and 
was  more  than  sixteen  times  as  large  as  the 
1947  production. 

5  North  CaroUna  ranks  fovirth  among  tbe 
States  m  egg  production  (3.034.000,000  eggs 
in  1968).  Egg  production  In  1969  amounted 
to  over  3,405,000,000,  ranking  fourth  In  tbe 
nation. 

6.  North  CaroUna  ranks  third  among  the 
States  in  production  of  turkeys.  Production 
in  1969  totaled  over  nine  and  one-half  mil- 
lion. 

7.  1969  turkey  production  was  approxi- 
mately 5^4  times  as  lairge  as  1968.  and  ap- 
proximately twenty-seven  times  as  large  as 
in  1948. 

These  are  Just  a  few  of  the  blghUghts 
showing  the  great  importance  of  tbe  Poultry 
Indtistry  In  North  Carolina. 

Certainly,  the  farm  figures  tell  only  a  part 
of  the  story,  because  the  Poultry  Industry  Is 
a  vital  part  of  the  Industrial  and  business 
community  in  the  Tar  Heel  State.  There  are 
about  six  hundred  feed  mills  registered  with 
the  North  Carolina  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture delivering  feed  vrtthln  the  state.  Four 
hundred  of  these  are  North  Carolina  mills 
and  two  hundred  are  out-of-state  mills. 

There  are  64  licensed  chicken  hatcheries 
and  14  turkey  hatcheries  in  North  Carolina. 

There  are  86  USDA-lnspected  poultry  proc- 
essing plants  In  North  Carolina.  About  ten 
of  these  plants  do  not  slaughter  poultry  but 
are  Involved  In  packing  and  proMsslng. 

There  are  8  shell  egg  plants  and  3  egg  prod- 
ucts processing  plants  In  North  Carolina. 

The  number  of  people  producing  eggs  in 
North  Carolina  runs  Into  the  hundreds,  even 
the  thousands.  In  addition,  there  are  other 
operations  and  numerous  manufacturing  and 
distributing  firms  In  the  allied  fields  employ- 
ing over  160,000  people. 

Dollars  from  this  gigantic  Industry  have 
had  tremendous  Impact  on  tbe  e«»omy  of 
North  Carolina  for  many  years.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  the  Poultry  Industry  gene- 
rates additional  income  in  North  Carcdlna  In 
excess  of  »2,250,000.000  for  other  Tar  Heel 
businesses. 

N<Hlh  Carolina  poultry  meat  certainly 
ranks  at  the  top  of  the  Met  In  taste,  value, 
economy,  elegance,  dlgestJbUlty.  and  versa- 
tility. It  Is  comm<m  knowledge  that  poultry 
meat  Is  higher  In  protein  and  lower  In  calo- 
ries and  fat  than  any  other  leading  meat. 
Chicken  and  turkey  can  be  placed  on  any 
table  in  Nor«x  CaroUna  very  econotnlcaUy. 
and  with  great  versatility. 

The  poultry  lnd\i8try  operates  entirely  un- 
der the  free  enterprise  system.  There  are  no 
price  supports  or  subsidies,  yet  the  Industry 
continues  to  grow  and  continues  to  boost  in- 
come and  retail  sales  throughout  the  Tar 
Heel  State.  The  broiler  Industry  Is  providing 
housewives  throughout  North  CaroUna  and 
the  cotmtry  with  quaUty  broilers  at  less  than 
half  the  cost  of  ten  to  twelve  years  ago.  The 
poultry  Indtistry  Is  producing  35*  heavier 
chickens  on  25%  less  feed  in  38%  leas  time, 
and  passing  the  savings  on  to  the  consumer. 

Retail  prices  fc*  poultry  and  poultry  prod- 
ucts have  declined  over  15%  since  1066.  while 
competing  meat  products  have  Increased  In 
retail  prices  during  that  same  period  from 
70  to  80%. 

No  wonder  this  fantastic  Industry  may  be 
described  as  "The  miracle  of  mod«n  agri- 
culture." 

This  is  only  part  o<  tbe  story  of  Nortb 
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Carolina,  the  "Land  of  Poultry."  For  while 
you  were  reading  this  brochure,  this  Im- 
portant Industry  has  grown  some  more.  Truly 
we  can  call  North  Carolina.  "Poultryland. 
USA." 

Tou  might  like  more  Information  about 
the  poultry  Industry  and  If  so.  please  feel 
free  to  contact. 

RALdOH.  N.C..  ApTU  2.  1970. 

PaocLAJtATioN  BT  Oov.  RoBurr  W.  Scott 

Whereas,  the  poultry  Industry  la  of  great 
Importance  to  the  economy  of  North  Caro- 
lina, with  our  state  ranking  third  In  the  na- 
tion in  turkey  production,  fourth  In  com- 
mercial broiler  production,  and  fourth  In  egg 
production:  and 

Whereas,  commercial  broiler  production 
brings  producers  the  second  highest  com- 
modity income  In  the  state,  surpassed  only 
by  tobacco:  and 

Whereas,  the  poultry  industry  not  only 
provides  employment  for  thousands  of  North 
Carolinians  but  supplies  a  basic  human  need, 
food: 

Therefore.  I  proclaim  April  1970  Poultry 
Products  Month  In  North  Carolina  and  com- 
mend  this   observance   to  our   citizens. 

By  the  Oovernor : 

RoauiT  W.  Scorr. 

(Frcm  the  Morgan  ton  (N.C  )  News  Herald. 
Apr.  10.  19701 

BUEJCX     PotTLTST     InOUVTVT     SPOTLIOMTSS 

The  month  of  April  has  been  proclaimed 
as  Poultry  Products  Month  in  Morgan  ton 
In  a  proclamation  signed  by  Mayor  Paul  B. 
Cash. 

The  obaeryance  of  Poultry  Products  Month 
la  sponsored  by  the  North  Carolina  Poultry 
Federation  of  which  Bob  Krwln  of  Morgan- 
ton  is  president. 

Poultry  Products  Month  la  designed  to  call 
attention  to  the  poultry  Industry,  which  is 
Important  not  only  to  the  economy  of  North 
Carolina  but  to  Burke  County  as  well. 

In  Burke  County  the  gross  income  from 
the  poultry  industry  Is  over  a  million  dol- 
lar*, according  to  figures  complied  by  the 
Agricultural  Extension  Service. 

Herbert  M.  Speas.  Burke  County  extension 
ehalrmsoi.  said  the  gross  income  from  all 
phasna  of  the  poultry  Industry  in  the  cotinty 
during   I960  amounted  to  •1.030300. 

ThU  Included:  commercial  eggs.  $307,000: 
broilers.  9737,000:  batching  eggs.  (OT.lOO: 
and  hens.  t31,a00. 

Approximately  one-third  of  the  groaa  agri- 
cultural Income  In  Burke  County  comes  from 
poultry.  Speaa  said. 

Brwln,  the  state  poultry  federation  pres- 
ident. Is  also  president  of  B  and  L  Peed  Co. 
which  contracts  with  individual  farmers  to 
grow  broilers  which  are  sold  to  Brecden  Poul- 
try and  Egg  Inc.  He  lald  that  o%er  two  mil- 
lion broilers  were  grown  In  the  county  last 
year. 

Breeden's  prooeases  the  poultry,  getting  It 
ready  for  cooking.  This  company  processes 
approximately  400.000  broUers  each  week. 

Western  Carolina  Hatcheries  in  Morgan- 
ton  U  the  largest  Independent  hatchery  in 
the  atate.  Around  300.000  baby  chicks  are 
batched  each  week,  which  are  sold  to  Breed- 
en's  and  to  Holly  Farms. 

Table  Rock  Farms,  which  produces  started 
pullets,  has  a  capacity  for  30.000.  while 
Burke  Egg  Co..  producer  of  commercial  eggs, 
has  a  capacity  of  36.000  laying  hens. 

In  the  state,  the  commercial  broiler  pro- 
duction brings  producers  the  second  highest 
conunodlty  income,  surpassed  only  by  to- 
bacco. This  state  also  ranks  third  In  the 
nation  in  turkey  production,  fourth  In  com- 
mercial broiler  production,  and  fourth  In 
egg  production.  North  Carolina  is  rapidly 
becoming  known  as  "Poultryland.  USA." 

Oov.  Robert  W.  Scott  also  has  proclaimed 
April  as  Poultry  Products  Month  In  North 
Carolina. 

The  proclamation  by  Mayor  Cash  follows: 


Whereas,  the  poultry  Industry  Is  an  ex- 
tremely worthwhile  Industry  In  the  State 
of  North  Carolina:  and 

Wherein,  eggs  are  being  laid,  broilers  are 
being  processed,  the  turkey  Industry  Is  ex- 
panding, and  thousands  of  people  are  em- 
ployed In  the  poultry  Industry:  and 

Whereas,  commercial  broiler  production  is 
second  only  to  tobacco  In  North  Carolina 
Income  by  commodities:  and 

Whereas,  North  Carolina  ranks  fourth 
among  the  states  In  production  of  commer- 
cial broilers:  and 

Whereas,  North  Carolina  ranks  fourth 
among  the  states  In  egg  production,  and  egg 
production  in  1968  amounted  to  over  3.033.- 
000.000:  and 

Whereas.  North  Carolina  ranks  third 
among  the  states  in  production  of  turkeys 
as  production  In  1968  totaled  over  8.378,000: 
and 

Whereas,  chickens,  turkeys,  and  eggs  are 
of  great  importance  to  the  State's  economy 
and  its  people:  and 

Whereas,  the  poultry  Industry  In  Morgan- 
ton,  and  the  surrounding  community  Is  of 
great  importance  to  our  economy  and  our 
people. 

It  Is.  now.  therefore,  proclaimed  that  the 
month  of  April  1970.  be  known  as  Poultry 
Products  Month  in  Morganton.  In  honor  of 
this  Important,  vital,  and  fantastic  business 
known  as  the  "Poultry  Industry." 


AWARD  OF  HONOR  TO  DR.  SOLO- 
MON GELD 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  recently  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Homes  for  the  Aging  presented 
its  Award  of  Honor  to  Dr.  Solomon  Geld. 

Dr  Geld  established  the  first  self-con- 
tained apartment  project  for  the  elderly 
in  New  Jersey.  He  is  renowned  in  the 
field  of  gerontology  for  his  learned 
papers  and  thoughtful  professional  pub- 
lications. 

A  refugee  from  oppression.  Dr.  Geld 
has  devoted  the  30-o<kf  years  since  his 
arrival  in  this  coimtry  to  nonprofit  care 
of  the  aged.  Social  components  of  care 
and  continuity  of  care  are  hallmarks  of 
the  professionalism  so  manifest  in  the 
work  of  this  dedicated  man. 

At  present.  Dr.  Geld  is  executive  di- 
rector of  the  Daughters  of  Miriam  Home 
and  Infirmary  for  the  Aged  in  Clifton. 
N.J.  He  is  past  president  of  both  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Jewish  Homes  for 
the  Aged  and  the  New  Jersey  Association 
of  Homes  for  the  Aging.  His  personal 
warmth  and  deep  convictions  have  en- 
deared him  to  all  who  have  known  him, 
particularly  the  aged,  who  see  In  him  a 
true  friend  and  trusted  confidant. 

It  was  fitting  that  Dr.  Geld,  the  prin- 
cipal proponent  of  the  unique  philosophy 
of  the  nonprofit  socio-medical  service 
concept  of  the  home  for  the  aged,  be 
chosen  as  the  recipient  of  the  award  of 
honor. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  in- 
spiring response  to  the  presentation,  with 
its  beautiful  parapliase  of  the  Passover 
Haggadah    song,    be    printed    in    the 

RCCORD. 

RBMAaKS  BT  Da.   Solomon   Oslo 

Madame  Chairman.  President  Eggers.  Pres- 
ident-elect Munns,  Presidents  of  State  Asso- 
ciations— My  Dear  Friends: 

In  the  Passover  Haggadah.  which  is  a  col- 
lection of  stories,  songs  and  prayers,  com- 
memorating the  exodus  of  the  children  of 
Israel  from  Egypt,  there  Is  one  song  which 
recounts  the  Lord's  goodness  to  His  people; 


all  the  wonders  which  He  wrought  from  the 
time  of  the  liberation  from  slavery  until  the 
entry  Into  the  Promised  Lsnd.  Each  event 
ends  with  the  Hebrew  word  "Oayenu".  which 
means — "It  would  have  been  enough",  and 
the  passage,  in  somewhat  abbreviated  form. 
Is  as  follows: 

"If  Ood  had  given  us  freedom  only  and  not 
manna  in  the  desert,  It  would  have  been 
enough.  If  Ood  had  given  us  food  only  and 
not  the  Sinal  revelation.  It  would  *iave  been 
enough.  If  Ood  had  given  us  the  Slnal 
revelation,  but  not  the  Sabbath.  It  W3uld 
have  been  enough.  If  Ood  had  given  us  the 
Sabbath,  but  not  the  Promised  Land,  it 
would  have  been  enough",  and  then  the  pas- 
sage continues:  "How  much  more  grateful 
must  we  be  because  He  did  all  this  and  gave 
us  a  promise  of  ultimate  redemption  from 
our  sins.  Therefore  It  behooves  us  to  praise 
and  to  exalt  Him.  so  let  us  burst  forth  with 
a  song: — Hallelujah." 

My  own  life  evokes  this  memory.  Para- 
phrasing the  recited  passage  of  the  Haggadah 
I  could  say  that  had  the  good  Lord  given  me 
life  without  liberation.  It  would  have  been 
enough.  If  He  had  given  me  liberty  without 
the  pursuit  of  happiness  In  this  country,  it 
would  have  been  enough.  If  He  had  given  me 
the  pursuit  of  happiness  without  any 
achievement,  it  would  have  been  enough.  If 
He  had  given  me  the  achievement  without 
ever-widening  recognition,  it  would  have 
been  enough.  Now  He  saw  fit  to  do  all  this 
and  bless  me  with  the  love  of  my  good  wife, 
our  three  sons  and  a  grandson  and  let  me 
reach  this  appointed  hour.  So  it  behooves  me 
to  praise  Him  and  to  shout  from  the  depths 
of  my  heart: — Hallelujah  I  with  a  melody  that 
combines  a  Handel  chorus,  a  Oregorlan  chant 
and  a  Chasedlc  nlggun.  Only  In  America  can 
an  event  such  as  this  happen.  As  a  relative 
newcomer.  I  wish  I  could  convey  to  you.  who 
were  fortunate  to  be  born  In  the  United 
States,  the  sense  of  privilege  of  being  an 
American  citizen — despite  our  Justified  and  at 
times  not  so  justified  penchant  for  self- 
criticism. 

Thirty  years  ago,  when  Providence  willed 
that  I  should  escape  from  slavery  to  free- 
dom, from  possible  death  In  Auschwitz  to 
life  and  purpose  here,  little  did  I  know  that 
an  abundant  measure  of  kindness  and  love 
would  come  In  my  direction  and  that  my 
cup  of  bitterness  and  despair,  after  the  losses 
which  I  had  sustained,  would  be  replaced  by 
one  of  joy  and  gladness  and  hope,  which 
year  after  blessed  year  l>ecomes  more  rich 
and  radiant.  Today  my  cup  runs  over  and  I 
find  it  dimcult  to  respond  to  you  adequately, 
to  tell  you  what  is  my  heart  and  mind,  ex- 
cept to  thank  you.  all  of  you  within  this 
Association,  including  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Jewish  Homes  for  the  Aged,  the  New 
Jersey  Association  of  Homes  for  the  Aged, 
which  nourished  and  sustained  me.  whose 
lives  have  touched  mine,  and  who  came  to 
share  this  hour  with  me. 

Tills  award  of  honor  Is  as  demanding  In 
prospect  as  It  is  rewarding  in  retrospect.  To 
me,  any  recognition  for  past  performance  Im- 
poses an  obligation  to  continue  In  the  futttre. 
I  wish  to  assure  you  that  I  am  mindful  of 
the  noblesse  oblige.  I  am  aware  that  your 
declaration  about  the  merits  of  my  work  with 
the  aged  In  the  past  is  co-extenslve  with  my 
commitment  to  the  aged  In  the  future  aa 
long  as  Ood  lets  me  live  and  people  let  me 
work.  I  pledge  to  you  that  commitment  In 
solemnity  and  joy. 


INVOLVE»«ENT  OP  AMERICAN 
FORCES   IN   CAMBODIA 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  speech  delivered  today  in 
Boston  by  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Kennedy)  to  the  Advertising 
Club  of  Greater  Boston  and  the  Broad- 
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1      1Q7fi  '  #-*/^TVTr^i>i:cc¥/^M AT    niHrfiHii  —  >Kr^A  i  k  IdoOT 

casUng  ^ecuuves  Club  of  Greater  New    ^^^^^^^^^^^J  ^^X  areTe    ^^^%' ^l^lV\^Lr^^ 
England.    The    distinguished    Jissistant     ^"^^di^g  c^^a'  for  a  day.  or  a  week,  or  a  month? 

Because,  we  are  told,  we  will  not  be  humili- 
ated, we  will  not  be  a  "pitiful,  helpless  giant" 
to  be  pushed  about  by  an  Intractable  enemy 
that  moves  Into  other  countries  to  Jeopardize 
us.  But  Cambodia  has  nothing  to  do  with 
any  United  States  humiliation,  and  who,  by 
the  way,  has  ever  made  the  serious  case  that 
we  have  been  htimlllated  in  Vietnam.  Surely 
that's  a  personal  judgment  made  by  the 
President — but  I  and  millions  of  others  do 
not  share  It.  And,  Is  It  not  true  that  the 
North  Vietnamese  and  the  Viet  Cong  invaded 
and  Infiltrated  into  Cambodia  years  ago  while 
Prince  Sihanouk  was  in  control?  How  can 
It  be  an  Invasion  by  them  now.  when  It  was 
not  then? 

But  enough  of  this.  The  rhetoric  used  to 
make  the  case  for  or  against  the  President's 
action  can  go  on  and  on,  and  It  is  not  my 
purpose  to  bore  you,  but  to  speak  to  you 
seriously  In  a  very  dark  hour. 

Last  night,  to  fortify  his  address,  the  Pres- 
ident put  politics  aside,  and  claimed  to  take 
this  disastrous  step  in  Southeast  Asia  regard- 
less of  the  political  price  he  mxist  pay.  Today, 
In  response.  I  can  do  no  less.  For  if  this  is  a 
time  for  more  Americans  to  die.  it  Is  a  time 
for  all  who  feel  strongly  to  speak. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has 
fallen  prey  to  the  Illusions  that  drove  an- 
other from  ofllce — the  Illusion  of  an  Ameri- 
can military  victory  In  Southeast  Asia.  In  a 
political  war,  against  an  Indigenous  enemy, 
with  small  sympathy  from  the  surrounding 
population,  In  alliance  with  unrepresenta- 
tive governments,  we  cannot,  short  of  nu- 
clear weapons  and  total  annihilation,  con- 
quer the  millions  of  battlefields  on  which 
we  are  forced  to  fight.  This  is  a  war  that 
only  can  end  in  a  political  settlement,  in  that 
compromise  that  retxirns  the  enemy  soldiers 
to  their  farms  and  huts.  Their  leaders  to  the 
struggles  of  the  political  arena,  and  our  men 
to  their  families  and  homes. 

The  President  has  been  advised  by  the 
same  voices  that  have  held  out  the  promise 

il^t  night  we  heard  the  -me  words  and     ^^^^^y^^.^^^^^^rit^t^V^J^Z     speTk\T  «  ^^VpHva^t:  mrwh""^v"; 

implications  again,  the  same  words  that  we     promise   mat   ine   next   aiiaca   wm   oe   uw       t^  _•  _  _^„  ^.^J^..^.. — .. — ^    „ 

have  heard  for  the  past  five  years  of  night-     last,  the  next  plan  wUl  break  the  enemy  8 

back;  those  who  claim  that  If  their  hands 
were  untied,  the  deed  would  be  done.  I  stress 
that  these  advisors  speak  In  good  faith — but 
they  only  have  faith  In  force — In  planes.  In 
guns.  In  battalions  and  In  rifles.  He  has  fallen 
prey  to  all  that — and  said  yes. 

The  President  spoke  to  us  of  his  alterna- 
tives. 

First,  he  said,  we  could  opt  to  do  nothing 
In  the  face  of  the  use  of  Cambodian  sanc- 
tuaries, but  that  would  mean  some  Torm  of 


majority  leader  speaks  out  forthrlghtly 
and  candidly  about  the  involvement  of 
American  forces  In  Cambodia,  and  In 
reply  to  the  President's  statement  of  last 
evening. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Addkess  bt  Senator  Edward  M.  Kenneot  to 

THE   AOVERTiaiNO   CLUB  OF  GREATER    BOSTON 

and  thb  baoadcastinc  exectjtivea  club  of 

Greater  New  England 

I  am  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
address  this  most  distinguished  audience.  1 
came  here  today  prepared  to  discuss  with  you 
the  state  of  our  nation's  economy.  I  planned 
to  draw  the  distinction  between  the  economic 
achievements  of  the  early  and  middle  1960'8 
and  the  problems  we  have  faced  since  Infla- 
tion took  hold  In  the  later  part  of  the  dec- 
ade. To  look  at  the  Indicators,  and  note  that 
those  indices  today  that  are  on  the  rise  are 
those  that  should  not  be — namely  prices  and 
unemployment,  and  those  that  are  on  the 
decline  are  those  that  should  not  be — namely 
the  value  of  the  dollar,  the  growth  of  the 
gross  national  product,  and  the  Dow-Jones 
Industrial  average.  In  my  prepared  remarks, 
I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  state  of 
the  nation's  economy  was,  perhaps,  the  most 
distressing  and  pressing  challenge  before  the 
American  people  today. 

But  all  that  was  prior  to  last  night  and  the 
message  of  the  President.  And  I  no  longer 
feel  that  the  condition  of  our  economy  heads 
the  agenda  of  crisis  before  our  nation.  To- 
day, we  have  all  t>een  jolted  back  Into  more 
Important  things — life  and  death  things — we 
are  back  to  war  and  more  war,  and  there  does 
not  seem  to  be  an  end  to  It.  We  cannot  talk 
today  about  the  value  of  goods  and  services 
or  high  Interest  rates — we  must  focus  today 
on  the  value  of  American  dreanos  and  aspira- 
tions for  a  peaceful  future  and  high  casualty 
rates. 


mare.  Logistics,  sanctuaries,  combat  support, 
"cleaning  out"  of  areas,  freedom-loving  de- 
fenseless people,  the  one  more  chance  to  hit 
the  enemy  hard.  They  flow,  these  words,  on 
the  smooth  surface  of  phrases  about  avoid- 
ing humiliation,  no  defeats,  supporting  our 
boys  and  the  like.  They  flow,  but  they  no 
longer  can  lull.  For  now,  we  know  what  they 
mean — they  mean  sorrow,  they  mean  death, 
they  mean  increasing  air  strikes,  Thursday's 


This  Is  madness,  and  that  must  be  said. 
And  It  Is  also  demeaning  to  a  great  nation 
to  attempt  to  jiistlfy  it  In  the  name  of 
patriotism  and  honor  and  glory.  Continued 
reliance  upon  chauvinistic  phrases  to  appeal 
to  someone's  Idea  of  the  average  American 
can  only  make  a  mockery  of  oiu  true  values 
of  loyalty,  courage  and  patriotism.  It  is  a 
dangerous  game,  and  one  that  would  not 
have  to  be  relied  upon  If  the  cause  was  suf- 
ficient, the  action  defensible  on  Its  own 
merits. 

The  bold  fact  Is,  however,  that  the  Internal 
situation  In  Cambodia  Is  not  a  matter  In- 
volving the  national  security  Interests  of  the 
United  States.  We  have  no  treaty  obliga- 
tions to  her,  we  did  not  cause  her  current 
Instability,  and  the  presence  of  our  enemies 
in  her  borders  did  not  come  about  Jtist  yes- 
terday. 

The  bold  fact  is,  continuation  of  the  war 
In  Vietnam,  11  It  ever  was  in  our  Interest,  Is 
clearly  not  In  our  national  Interest  today. 
We  have  done  much  there,  we  have  lost  too 
many  men  there,  and  we  are  long  overdue  In 
removing  ourselves  through  the  tough  politi- 
cal negotiations  that  are  necessary. 

The  ultimate  fact  is,  all  of  the  states  of 
Indo-Chlna  will  find  their  own  destiny,  re- 
gardless of  our  attempts,  however  bloody,  to 
force  them  Into  one  mold  or  another.  Recog- 
nition of  that  is  no  defeat,  no  humiliation, 
no  loss  before  the  world — it  is  the  mark  of 
a  strong,  but  sensible  giant,  of  a  land  mature 
In  its  fmrelgn  relatlcms  with  otiiers,  and  se- 
cure In  Its  path. 

So,  I  would  conclude  that  today  we  are 
In  error,  today  we  have  taken  a  step  that 
will  not  easUy  be  reveired.  Men  will  pay  for 
thte  step  with  their  Uves.  We  at  home  will 
see  the  harvest  In  disruption,  dissent  and 
turmoil.  Our  economy,  otir  people,  our  insti- 
tutions will  Bufler  as  much  or  more  than 
Cambodia's — and  hope  In  the  future  of  this 
good  land  will  remain  In  the  dim  light  cast 
by  Ul -advised  foreign  adventtire. 

But  maybe  tomorrow.  If  men  of  substance 


not  yet  stood  will  take  their  stand,  If  oom- 
mtinlty  leaders  and  eminent  cltiaens  will 
raise  their  voices  or  their  pens,  maybe  to- 
morrow this  folly  of  war  for  Its  own  sake  will 
end.  And  maybe  then  our  national  life,  our 
national  spirit  will  be  renewed. 


LAW  DAY 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day, for  the  13th  year,  we  pause  to  com- 


casualty  flgtires.  and  perhaps  some  new  tuarles,  but  that  would  mean  some  Torm  oi  „„_,„„♦.«»  Taw  Dav  n.S  A  Nevci- before 
SunbJger  HuT  m  some  ne^country,  for  defeat.  Is  It  nothing  to  continue  expending  ^^^  ^f.tr^  of  theN^tion  hkve  Se 
name  ne^  reason  that  we  dare  not  question,     over  100  lives  a  week.  $20  billion  doUars  a     ^^  ^?  ??.^^,  °^„.^®  i»f:i,°K„^!^^ri! 


I  submit  the  words  we  heard  mean  nothing — 
nothing,  that  Is,  but  an  increasing  level  of 
violence  and  an  expansion  of  war. 

So,  now  we  are  In  Cambodia.  We  «tfe  not 
Invading  that  country  with  ground  combat 
troops  in  violation  of  the  National  Commit- 
ments Resolution  of  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate we  are  told,  for  It  is  no  Invasion  at  all. 
We  are  simply  going  after  the  North  Viet- 
namese who  have  used  Cambodia  as  a  sanc- 
tuary, flowing  In  and  out  of  the  Parrot's  Beak 
to  South  Vietnam.  Why  then  is  Cambodia 
different  now?  Because,  we  are  told,  we  are 
withdrawing  men  from  South  Vietnam  and 
those  left  will  be  more  vulnerable  to  the 
attacks  of  the  enemy.  But  it  was  not  much 
more  than  a  week  ago  that  the  President 
told  «u  that  American  casualties  for  the  first 
quarter  of  this  year  were  the  lowest  in  five 
years;  this  when  we  had  already  withdrawn 
over  100,000  soldiers.  Moreover,  Vletnamlza- 
tlon  was  so  successful,  we  were  Informed,  we 
could  malnUln  our  withdrawals  up  to 
150.000  more  In  the  coming  year.  And,  In 
addition,  the  Southern  part  of  South  Viet- 
nam, the  delta  that  borders  on  Cambodia, 


year,  training  and  equipping  an  entire  na- 
tion's army,  and  supporting  a  government 
In  its  palace?  That  certainly  is  not  nothing — 
that  is  our  awful  price  of  Vietnam,  and  sure- 
ly the  continuation  of  that  price  Is  thought 
by  many,  including  myself,  to  be  too  much. 

Second,  he  could  supply  Cambodia  with 
the  combat  equipment  requested.  I  must 
agree  with  his  conclusion  that  this  would  do 
little  good.  Cambodia  has  an  army  of  only 
38,000  men,  untrained  In  the  use  of  the 
simplest  weapons.  Equipping  them,  training 
them,  would  take  ages  and  ages — even.  If  it 
were  in  our  interest  to  do  so. 

Third,  he  could  do  what  he  Is  doing,  name- 
ly, undertaking  a  surgical  strike  with  Amer- 
ican men  to  wipe  out  the  bunkers  of  the 
North  Vietnamese  Headquarters.  But  we 
can  do  this  for  the  rest  of  our  generation, 
only  to  withdraw  and  see  those  bunkers  fill 
with  men  again.  What  could  we  possibly  have 
In  mind  relying  on  this  alternative — ^to  se- 
cure all  of  Indochina  and  preserve  It  In 
stone?  How  can  we,  the  nation  bent  on  with- 
drawal from  Vietnam  and  the  internal  po- 
litical and  nationalistic  morass  of  Southeast 


American  people,  stimulated  by  the  mass 
media  of  communication,  been  so  con- 
cerned about  the  law. 

Law  Day  should  be  a  day  for  individual 
appraisal  and  appreciation  of  law  as  ad- 
ministered in  a  Republic. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
article  that  I  wrote  concerning  the  need 
to  have  respect  for  the  law. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Law  Day  Address 
(By  Senator  Strom  Thttrmond) 
The  need  to  have  respect  for  the  law  is 
more  Important  today  than  ever  before.  This 
country  cannot  and  will  not  continue  to  be 
the  world's  leader  for  peace  unless  we  main- 
tain order  and  tranquility  within  our  own 
borders.  During  the  past  decade  otir  country 
has  experienced  vast  social  changes  and  It 
has  become  imperative  that  we  pause  and  re- 
flect upon  the  principles  on  which  this  coun- 
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try  was  founded.  Among  th«8«  principles  are 
obedience  to  law  and  order.  We  have  found 
tbat  you  cannot  partlcxilarly  compel  obedi- 
ence to  law.  It  must  come  from  within  each 
Individual. 

Whenever  an  Individual  adopts  anti-soclal 
attitudes,  whether  passive  or  active,  he  alone 
must  bear  the  guilt.  The  end  purpose  of 
moral  training  should  be  to  make  the  future 
citizen  understand  his  responsibility,  not 
only  to  himself  but  to  his  fellowman  and 
country.  However,  this  concept  of  respon- 
sibility has  been  fnutrated  by  the  trend  of 
recent  Supreme  Court  decisions  which  un- 
equally divided  Justice  between  society  and 
the  criminal.  In  effect,  these  decisions  have 
trampled  and  degraded  the  valid  and  Just 
rights  of  society,  while  magnifying  and  ex- 
alting the  fictitious  and  alleged  rights  of  the 
criminal.  Consequently,  criminals  are  In- 
creasingly defying  the  law  successfully,  and 
pubic  confidence  In  the  abUlty  of  our  courts 
to  administer  Justice  Is  being   undermined. 

This  does  not  mean  that  we  are  question- 
ing basic  Individual  constitutional  rights,  but 
we  must  not  and  will  not  tolerate  those  who 
attempt  to  use  these  rights  as  an  excuse  to 
flout  our  laws.  Restoration  of  respect  for  our 
Judicial  system  requires  a  combination  of  ac- 
tion by  both  our  leaders  and  citizens. 

I  anw  particularly  pleased  that  President 
NlxonHs  making  a  diligent  effort  to  effect  a 
mei^Ungful  change  In  the  Supreme  Court. 
He  should  be  supported  In  this  timely  and 
commendable  effort. 

It  Is  only  by  a  reafflrmance  of  the  prin- 
ciples which  He  at  the  very  foundation  of  our 
great  country  that  we  can  assure  Its  con- 
tinuance as  a  nation,  dedicated  to  the  pres- 
er\'atlon  of  law  and  order. 


POPULATION  DISPERSAL 
DESPERATELY  NEEDED 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  In  »n- 
ctent  mythology.  Jason,  In  his  quest  for 
the  Golden  Fleece,  was  required  to  sow 
the  teeth  of  a  dragon  which,  when  nur- 
tured by  the  earth,  brought  forth  an 
army  which  it  was  his  duty  to  destroy. 
Jason  was  aided  In  his  battle  by  a  secret 
charm  provided  him  by  the  sorceress 
Medea  which,  when  thrown  in  the  midst 
of  the  warriors,  caused  them  to  turn 
upon  themwlves  and  slay  one  another. 

Today  our  society  Is  busily  sowing 
dragon's  teeth  In  rural  America  and  the 
armies  tbat  spring  up  from  the  planting 
march  upon  our  crowded  cities,  creating 
problems  which  are  becoming  insur- 
mountable. Unfortunately,  we  do  not 
have  the  magic  of  a  sorceress  to  eradi- 
cate these  problems — we  must  do  it  on 
our  own. 

Mr.  Anthony  Healy,  in  an  excellen*: 
article  entitled  "Man's  Destructive 
Greed,"  published  in  the  Boise.  Idaho. 
Intermountain  Observer  of  January  17. 
1970.  notes  that  although  we  only  stand 
5  or  6  feet  above  the  earth,  we  have 
found  It  almost  impossible  to  relate  to 
our  environment.  As  a  people  we  have 
ravaged  the  soil,  despoiled  the  rivers,  and 
filled  our  atmosphere  with  swirling 
effluents. 

At  the  same  time,  the  problems  of  our 
cities  have  become  staggering  San  Fran- 
cisco, for  example,  is  considering  hauling 
its  garbage  In  a  70-car  train  300  miles 
to  dispose  of  it.  The  proposed  gart>age 
train.  I  understand,  has  already  been 
given  a  name  by  aome  residents.  They 
call  it  the  Smells  Pargo. 

In  the  Washington  Post  of  February 
8,  1970.  In  an  article  entiUed  "It's  High 


Time  for  Americans  To  Dispense,"  James 
L.  Sundquist,  of  the  Brookings  Institu- 
tion, examines  in  some  depth  the  prob- 
lem associated  with  the  massive  migra- 
tion of  our  rural  population  to  the  cities. 
Crowded  Into  substandard  housing, 
victimized  by  violent  crime,  lacking  the 
skills  for  Jobs  in  an  urban  environment, 
the  migrant  to  the  city  has  nearly  every- 
thing against  him.  Nevertheless,  he 
keeps  coming,  emptying  the  countryside 
of  its  young  life.  Urgently,  we  must  now 
contrive  to  reverse  this  disastrous  pat- 
tern of  migration.  Incentives  are  needed 
to  effect  a  rational  redistribution  of 
our  population.  What  is  called  for  is  a 
vigorous  national  program  for  the  re- 
storation of  rural  America,  one  that  will 
salvage  the  sinking  family  farm,  and 
revitalize  our  dwindling  small  towns. 
Tax  incentives  should  be  provided  to  en- 
courage the  dispersal  of  capital  Invest- 
ment, so  that  new  Industries  might  be 
induced  to  locate  in  smaller  communi- 
ties. U  good  payrolls  are  made  available, 
innumerable  people  would  welcome  the 
opportunity  to  exchange  their  un- 
healthy, often  unhappy  lives  in  our 
declining  cities  for  a  new  start  in  more 
wholesome  surroundings.  It  is  the  busi- 
ness of  good  government  to  help  give 
them  that  chance. 
As  Mr.  Healy  states  In  his  article: 
Man  can  adapt  to  but  cannot  repeal,  the 
laws  of  gravity.  They  govern,  so  powerfully 
that  man  himself  may  be  struck  from  the 
record.  We  can  already  begin  to  count 
thoae  who  will  go  hungry  In  the  cities  to- 
morrow because  man  went  berserk  In  the 
hills  yesterday. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  two 
articles  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Man's  OEsnt/cnvx  Oans 

"There's  too  damned  much  wheat  in  the 
world."  So  says  plain-spoken  Harold  West 
who  has  moved  a  lot  of  Idaho  grain  to  far 
comers  of  the  world 

Too  much  today  and  too  little  wheat  or 
meat  tomorrow  is  written  all  over  today's 
farm  policy.  Five  or  six  feet  doesn't  seem 
an  unreaaonable  distance  t>etween  the  human 
mind  and  the  soil,  and  yet  we  aren't  reading 
what  Is  going  on  right  under  our  feet. 

Black  topeoll  and  loam  are  Just  a  skin  on 
minions  of  acres  of  this  geologically  new 
region.  Tet  over  and  over  we  break  the  skin 
and  the  land  erodes  and  dies. 

When  spring  comes,  go  almost  anywhere 
along  the  benches  above  the  Snake  river 
plain  Tou  will  see  the  creeks  running  full 
of  ruined  life.  It  Is  mud.  not  water,  that 
streams  Into  the  valleys. 

What  ASARCO  proposes  to  do  to  the  White 
Clouds  U  committed  every  year  on  the  hilts 
ranging  south,  east  and  northeast  from  Po- 
catello.  a  conservationist  hott>ed. 

When  beef  Is  precious  and  grain  Is  a  glut, 
what  Is  the  economic  sense  of  this  rape  even 
In  terms  of  today  without  giving  thought — 
as  we  are  not  giving  thought — to  tomorrow? 

Why  are  mountain  bm«m1ows  put  to  the 
plow?  Why  are  steep  grasslands,  five  and  six 
and  seven  thousand  feet  above  sea  level,  bled 
for  Si  2S  wheat? 

When  do  we  learn  to  eat  off  the  land  In- 
stead of  eating  the  land  Itself?  There  la  no 
Important  distance  between  our  aesthetic 
sensibilities  and  our  economic  wellbelng.  The 
ufiy  sight  of  land-rape  Is  ugly  for  Its  eco- 
nomic madness  as  well. 

Something  else  Is  washing  away  with  no 
mulch  to  hold  It.  A  special  kind  of  peopls. 


If  the  distance  between  the  brain  and  the 
ground  ils  too  great,  the  gap  between  society 
and  soil  Is  perilous.  It  is  efficient  to  plow 
thousands  of  acres  with  one  owner.  It  Is  effi- 
cient to  grow  beef  on  feedlots.  It  Is  efficient 
to  pull  down  fences  and  make  the  farms 
bigger  and  bigger.  But  It  Is  destructive  of 
people — another  resource. 

CntMANS  KNOW  cmCUNCT 

A  few  weeks  ago  a  congressional  commit- 
tee asked  the  ambassador  from  West  Ger- 
many to  explain  the  republic's  high  tariff 
against  American  poultry.  In  the  exchange, 
the  ambassador  heard  how  efficiently  the 
U.S.  poultryman  now  grows  chickens,  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  to  a  single  chicken  fac- 
tory. 

Efficiency  Is  no  stranger  to  Germany.  The 
ambassador  made  that  politely  clear.  But  In 
the  years  Immediately  after  World  War  II. 
West  Germany  discovered  that  agricultural 
efficiency  for  Its  own  sake  was  driving  farm- 
ers from  the  land  and  Into  the  city.  The 
social  and  economic  consequences  to  the 
city  and  to  the  new  republic  weren't  worth 
It.  So  the  government  chose  to  emphasize 
people  over  poultry,  human  stability  over 
rural  erosion. 

They  haven't  been  worth  It  here.  The  pop- 
ulation shift  from  soil  to  city  In  the  United 
States  since  World  War  II  has  been  so  mas- 
sive as  to  dwarf  the  size  of  our  great  west- 
ward migration  In  the  Nineteenth  Century 
and  the  Immigration  during  our  Industrial 
revolution.  The  cost  In  dollars  Is  Incalculable 
The  cost  In  human  dislocation,  suffering  an(< 
frtistratlon  Is  visible. 

How  sweet  a  planet,  bathed  In  water  lifted 
In  an  eternal  cycle  from  the  seas  to  the 
heights.  Man  Is  nourished  by  the  process, 
having  to  do  nothing  more  than  drink  from 
the  pump  and  eat  whatever  grows  along  that 
ordered  course,  disturbing  nature  only  to 
Imitate  and  enlarge  upon  the  action.  But  a 
destroying  greed  lurks  In  and  strikes  down 
from  disordered  abstractions  perched  five  or 
six  feet  above  the  action.  Are  human  eyes 
too  myopic  to  span  that  short  distance?  Our 
70  vertical  Inches  have  proved  to  be  a  sheer 
drop  more  erosive  than  the  reaches  of  the 
highest  Himalayas. 

Man  can  adapt  to.  but  cannot  repeal,  the 
laws  of  gravity  They  govern,  so  powerfully 
that  man  himself  may  be  struck  from  the 
record.  We  can  already  begin  to  count  those 
who  will  go  hungry  In  the  cities  tomorrow 
because  min  went  berserk  In  the  hills  yes- 
terday. 

And  here  in  between  there  Is  too  damned 
much  wheat.  So  look,  this  spring,  at  the 
land  moving  from  beneath  your  feet.  Save 
the  White  Clouds?  Well  and  good,  but  make 
a  beginning  down  here  where  you  live.  Tour 
heads  seem  closer  to  the  clouds  above  you 
than  to  the  clods  of  earth  beneath. 

It's  Hich  Time  roa  Amkbicans  To  Disncr<e 
(By  James  L.  Sundquist) 

Former  Deputy  Undersecretary  of  Agricul- 
ture. Sundquist  Is  now  a  senior  fellow  at  the 
Brookings  Institution  His  article  Is  excerpted 
by  permission  from  the  winter  Issue  of  The 
Public  Interest. 

By  the  end  of  this  century  100  million  peo- 
ple win  be  added  to  the  population  of  the 
United  States.  That  Is  as  many  people  as  now 
live  In  Britain  and  Prance  combined.  Where 
shall  they  live? 

If  present  trends  continue — If  they  are  al- 
lowed, that  Is,  to  continue — most  of  the  300 
million  Amerclans  of  the  year  3000  will  be 
concentrated  on  a  very  small  proportion  of 
the  nation's  land  area.  Projections  of  the 
Urban  Land  Institute  place  60  per  cent  of 
the  country's  population — or  187  million  per- 
sons— In  Just  four  huge  urban  agglomera- 
tions. 

One  continuous  strip  of  cities,  containing 
68  million  people,  will  extend  500  miles  down 
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the  Atlantlo  Seaboard  from  north  of  Boston 
to  south  of  Washington.  Another,  with  61 
million,  will  run  from  Utlca,  N.Y.,  along  the 
base  of  the  Oreat  Lakes  as  far  as  Green  Bay, 
Wis.  Some  44  million  persons  will  live  on  a 
Pacific  strip  between  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
area  and  the  Mexican  border.  A  fourth  ag- 
glomeration, with  14  million,  will  extend 
along  the  Florida  East  Coast  from  Jackson- 
ville to  Miami  and  across  the  peninsula  to 
Tampa  and  St.  Petersburg. 

Most  of  the  remaining  40  per  cent  of  Ameri- 
cans win  live  In  urban  concentrations,  too — 
and  big  ones.  In  this  decade,  the  larger  con- 
centrations have  been  growing  fastest;  metro- 
politan areas  over  160,000  grew  faster  than 
the  national  average  of  9.8  per  cent  between 
1960  and  1966  while  the  smaller  areas  grew 
more  slowly. 

These  trends,  continued  for  the  next  three 
decades,  would  place  77  per  cent  of  the  com- 
ing 300  million  Americans  on  11  per  cent  of 
the  land  (excluding  Alaska  and  Hawaii) .  Only 
13  per  cent  of  the  population  would  be  out- 
side urban  areas  of  100,000  or  more  popula- 
tion. Is  this  the  way  we  want  to  live? 

Two  questions  are  presented.  The  first 
pertains  to  regional  balance.  Is  it  desirable 
that  population  b«  massed  in  a  few  enor- 
mous "megalopolises"  along  the  seacoasts 
and  lakeahores?  The  second  relates  to  rural- 
urban  balance  (or,  more  accurately,  the  bal- 
ance between  metropolitan  and  nonmetro- 
poUtan  areas).  Is  It  In  the  best  Interest  of 
the  country,  and  Its  people,  to  continue  in- 
definitely the  depopulation  of  niral  and 
small-town  America  and  the  building  of  ever 
bigger  metropolitan  complexes.  In  whatever 
region? 

FORCED    MtCRATIOM 

In  short,  the  300  million  can  be  highly 
concentrated  In  a  few  "megalopolises,"  or 
they  can  be  distributed  more  evenly  as 
among  regions  and  dispersed  in  a  more 
nearly  balanced  way  among  large  metropoU- 
tan  areas,  middle-sized  cities  and  thriving 
small  towns  and  villages.  Which  do  we  want? 

How  each  famUy  lives  In  profoundly  In- 
fluenced, even  controlled,  by  the  size  of  the 
population  cluster  In  which  It  Is  embedded. 
The  degree  to  which  population  Is  massed 
determines  the  amenity  and  congeniality  of 
the  whole  environment  in  which  adults  and 
chUdren  Uve  and  grow  and  work.  It  affects 
their  personal  efficiency,  their  sense  of  com- 
munity, their  feelings  about  the  relation- 
ship between  man  and  nature,  their  Indi- 
vidual and  collective  outlooks  on  the  world. 

The  impact  of  size  Is  most  emphatic  on 
the  lives  of  the  ghetto  dwellers  of  the  great 
cities,  of  course,  but  no  one  In  a  megalopolis 
la  Immune.  The  resident  of  Scarsdale  or  Wtn- 
netka  Is  not  wholly  spared  the  stresses  of 
big  city  Ufe;  the  larger  the  metropoUtan 
area,  the  greater  the  strains  and  irritations 
of  commuting  and  the  more  Inevitable  that 
the  environmental  poUutlon  that  arises 
from  population  concentration  wlU  affect 
the  most  IdyUlc  suburbs,  too. 

In  any  case,  the  deslrabUlty  of  popula- 
tion concentration  mtist  be  measured  by  Its 
consequences  for  the  majority  of  famUles 
who  live  at  near-average  at  below-average 
levels,  not  upon  the  few  who  can  insulate 
themselves  in  political  and  social  enclaves. 

So  the  question  Is,  what  kind  of  environ- 
ment do  we  want  to  build?  The  nation, 
through  Its  government,  has  established 
policies  on  matters  of  far  less  crucial  Import, 
yet  the  extent  to  which  the  country's  popu- 
lation wUi  be  concentrated  remains  essen- 
tially lalssez-falre. 

That  would  be  all  right,  pertiaps,  if  by 
lalssez-falre  one  meant  free  choice  by  the 
Individuals  and  the  families  that  make  up 
the  population.  But  It  Is  far  from  that.  TtM 
movement  of  people  frt«n  smaUer  to  larger 
places  Is,  to  a  large  extent  though  no  one 
knows  the  exact  proportions,  Involuntary, 
forced  migration. 

Young  people  going  fraely  to  the  cities  In 


search  of  adventure  and  opportunity  make 
up  part  of  the  migrant  flow,  but  only  part; 
among  the  rest  are  millions  of  uprooted, 
displaced  families  who  have  UtUe  desire,  and 
less  preparation,  for  Ufe  In  large  cities  and 
whose  destination  is  often  Inevitably  the 
city  slums.  These  displaced  famlUes  are 
simply  forced  Into  the  migration  stream  by 
economic  forces  they  cannot  control. 

The  spatial  distribution  of  population  Is 
determined,  of  course,  by  the  distribution  of 
Jobs.  With  the  exception  of  the  limited 
numbers  of  the  self-employed  and  the  re- 
tired, people  are  not  In  reaUty  free  to  live 
Just  anywhere.  The  vast  majority  are  em- 
ployees who  must  live  where  there  are  Jobs, 
and  the  location  of  Jobs  Is  not  their  choice. 
The  concentration  of  the  country's  popula- 
tion Is  the  result  of  employer-created  Job 
patterns  that  the  people  have  had  to  foUow. 

"Par  the  most  part,  employers  have  not 
been  free  to  create  Jobs  lust  anywhere, 
either.  They  have  been  bouna  by  considera- 
tions of  economic  efficiency — the  location  of 
raw  materials  and  markets,  the  transporta- 
tion cost  differentials  of  alternative  loca- 
tions, etc.  As  a  result,  the  basic  pattern  of 
population  distribution  has  been  designed 
by  the  play  of  economic  forces,  not  by  men 
acting  rationally  as  environmental  archi- 
tects; events  have  been  in  the  saddle  once 
again. 

Even  In  the  absence  of  qualified  evidence, 
it  seems  reasonably  clear  that  our  largeet 
urban  concentrations  have  grown  well  be- 
yond the  point  at  which  diseconomies  of 
scale  begin  to  show.  The  costs  of  moving 
people  and  things  within  large  metropolitan 
areas  are  demonstrably  greater  them  the 
costs  of  moving  them  in  smaller  population 
centers.  Commuting  distances  are  obviously 
longer,  the  time  loss  greater,  the  coets  higher. 
The  flight  of  Industry  from  central  cities  to 
the  suburbs  Is  a  reflection.  In  part,  of  the 
cost  of  transportation  to  and  within  con- 
gested areas. 

The  cost  of  urban  freeway  construction 
varies  directly  with  the  population  density 
of  the  areas  affected,  and  subway  systems  are 
an  enormous  expense  that  only  the  larger 
metropolitan  areas  require.  Such  municipal 
functions  as  water  supply  and  sewage  and 
solid  waste  disposal  are  probably  also  subject 
to  diseconomies  of  scale,  for  the  simple  rea- 
son that  the  water  and  the  waste  must  be 
carried  over  longer  distances.  San  Francisco, 
for  example,  had  contemplated  dispatching 
a  70-car  train  dally  to  carry  its  solid  waste 
over  300  miles  Into  the  mountains  on  the 
Nevada-California  border. 

COSTXT    CRTTELTCES 

The  diseconomies  are  ultimately  meas- 
urable, at  least  in  thec«7,  In  dollars  and  cents. 
Other  disadvantages  of  scale  are  less  meas- 
urable but  no  less  real.  Air  poUutlon,  for 
example.  Is  a  function  of  the  dense  concen- 
tration of  automobiles.  Similarly,  water  pol- 
lution is  more  amenable  to  control  in  areas 
where  poptilatlon  Is  dispersed;  there,  given 
the  win,  the  way  Is  at  least  available. 

One  other  factor  that  must  be  considered 
In  any  calculation  of  coets  aoid  benefits  of 
urbanization  Is  the  social  and  economic  cost 
of  migration  itself.  To  decide  which  new 
plant  location  Is  reany  most  efficient.  It  la  not 
enough  to  measure  only  the  building  and 
operating  costs  of  the  plant,  although  that 
has  been  the  sole  criterion  of  our  lalssez- 
falre  philosophy. 

There  are  enormous  costs,  as  weU  as  ap- 
palling cruelties,  m  the  forced  displacement 
and  migration  of  populations,  whether  it 
be  Negroes  from  the  South,  mountaineers 
from  Appalachla  or  small  businessmen  from 
the  declining  regions  of  the  Oreat  Plains  and 
the  Midwest.  (In  the  1960s,  more  than  half 
of  America's  cotintles  s\iff«red  a  net  loss  of 
population.) 

FamUles  lose  their  homes  and  savings  an^' 
equities  and  pfO];)erty  values  along  with  their 


most  deeply  cherished  associations;  com- 
munities lose  their  tax  base  for  public  serv- 
ices; community  Institutions  wither.  Some 
of  the  migrants  are  too  ill-prepared,  too  sick 
or  too  poor  to  adjust  to  city  life  successfully; 
many  of  them  wind  up  on  welfare,  and  they 
burden  every  kind  of  institution. 

Yet  these  costs  and  losses  are  not  borne  by 
the  industry  locating  the  plant,  but  by  peo- 
ple and  ccHnmunltles,  thereby  entering  no 
one's  cost-benefit  equation,  no  one's  com- 
putations of  efficiency.  If  they  did  so  enter, 
then  calculations  of  simply  efficiency  would 
no  doubt  show  that,  as  a  general  rule.  It  Is 
far  more  economical  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  whole  society  to  create  new  economic 
opportunities  where  the  people  are  rather 
than  allow  existing  conununltles  to  die  while 
building  other  whole  communities  from  the 
ground  up  in  the  name  of  "economic 
efficiency." 

Moving  from  the  physical  to  the  social 
environment,  hard  data  on  disadvantages  of 
scale  are  even  more  difficult  to  come  by.  Yet 
we  know  that  as  population  In  general  is 
concentrated,  so  Is  poverty  (large  ghettos 
exist  only  In  large  urban  concentrations)  and 
crime,  drug  addiction,  famUy  break-down 
and  every  other  form  of  social  pathology.  It 
may  be  specious  to  argue  that  rural  poverty 
is  better  than  urban  poverty  when  both  are 
bad  enough,  yet  the  fact  remains  that  the 
social  evils  associated  with  poverty  tend  to 
be  mutually  reinforcing  when  the  poor  are 
herded  together  In  concentrated  masses — as 
studies  of  public  housing  populations,  for 
example,  have  clearly  shown. 

Racial  tension  and  rioting  are  not  limited 
to  big  cities,  to  be  sure,  but  In  their  most 
terrifying  aspects  they  seem  to  be.  Perhaps 
most  Important  of  all,  the  problem  of  unem- 
ployment and  underemployment  of  the 
urban  poor  appears  all  but  Insoluble  In  the 
largest  tirban  complexes  because  transporta- 
tion systems  Just  cannot  economically  link 
the  inner  cities  where  the  poor  live  with  the 
scattered  suburban  sites  where  the  new  Jobs 
are  being  created.  In  smaller  places,  by  con- 
trast, people  can  even  walk  to  work. 

For  all  these  reasons.  It  Is  not  hard  to  ac- 
cept as  a  hyxx>the8i8,  at  least,  that  our  larg- 
est metropolitan  agglomerations  are  less  gov- 
ernable, less  livable  and  economically  less 
sound  than  smaller  urban  centers.  Moreover, 
what  Uttle  evidence  Is  available  suggests  that 
people  do  not  like  to  live  In  unUvable  places; 
they  are  there,  In  substantial  proportion, 
against  their  wlU.  A  QaUup  poU  in  1968 
showed  that  66  per  cent  of  Americans  would 
choose  a  rural  life.  If  they  were  free  to  choose, 
only  18  per  cent  a  dty  and  36  per  cent  a 
suburb. 

FKtrSTRATED   FREXKAM 

Over  the  last  decade,  only  one  leading  flg- 
tire  in  public  Ufe  has  made  it  his  mission  to 
sound  the  alarm  on  the  question  of  popula- 
tion distribution  policy.  That  was  the  recent 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Orvllle  L.  Freeman. 
For  the  whole  of  his  eight  years  In  office,  he 
led  a  personal  crusade  for  what  he  InltlaUy 
called  "rural  areas  development"  and  later 
came  to  caU  "rural-urban  balance." 

Before  a  House  subcommittee  In  1967,  he 
said,  "I  say  It  Is  folly  to  stack  up  three- 
quarters  of  our  people  In  the  suffocating 
steel  and  concrete  st(H«ge  bins  of  the  city 
while  a  figurative  handf uU  of  our  feUow  citi- 
zens rattle  tapped  resources  and  empty 
dreams."  And  then  he  got  carried  away :  "The 
whiplash  of  economic  necessity  which  today 
relentlessly  drives  desperate  people  Into  our 
huge  cities  must  be  Ufted  from  the  bleeding 
back  of  rural  America." 

Freeman's  meti^hors  could  be  excused; 
no  one  listened  to  aU  his  years  of  sober  pleas 
and  reasoned  argument.  True,  President 
Johnson  gave  him  moral  support  and  himself 
made  a  speech  or  two  on  rural  development 
and  sent  Congress  some  minor  measures,  but 
the  subject  remained  low  on  the  President's 
priority  list. 
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Am  for  the  congwrtonal   cominltt«M  on 

agriculture,  w>-lcb  might  b»ve  been  expected 

to  t*ke  eome  leedenhlp,  PreemAQ  oould  not 

even  get  them  to  aet  up  Active  tubcommlt- 

ees  to  consider  runU  development. 

The  nation's  intellectual  community.  In- 
sofar as  It  was  aware  of  the  Freeman  thesis, 
treated  It  with  a  dl-vlaln  that  blended  Into 
outright  boetlUty.  A  composite  view  of  the 
urban  IntelUgentala  toward  rural  America 
can  be  portrayed,  with  a  touch  of  caricature, 
something  like  this: 

Culturally,  the  cities  have  a  monopoly, 
and  have  had  since  the  Age  of  Pericles.  Urban 
means  urbane;  rural  means  rustic.  The  thea- 
ter, the  concert  hall,  the  museum  are  ex- 
clusively urban  Institutions;  the  countryside 
cannot  produce  the  higher  culture,  and 
those  who  Insist  on  living  there  are,  by  defi- 
nition, both  culturally  unreflneo  and,  what 
Is  worse,  content  to  remain  so. 

Economically,  rural  America  is  destined 
for  decay;  the  economic  forces  that  built  the 
cities  are  too  powerful  to  be  reversed,  even 
If  It  were  desirable  to  do  so.  Freeman's  "back 
to  the  farm"  movement  (which,  for  the  rec- 
ord. Is  not  what  It  was)  Is  romantic  nonsense 
that  flies  In  the  face  of  every  economic 
reality. 

Sociologically,  rural  America  is  a  backwa- 
ter populated  by  misshapen  characters  out  of 
FaiUkner.  given  to  choosing  as  their  leaders 
men  like  Oeorge  Wallace  and  Lester  Maddox 
and  to  hunting  down  civil  rights  workers 
and  Interring  ^xem  on  the  banks  of  the  Tal- 
lahoga  River.  Politically,  It  Is  time  that  rural 
America  got  its  come-uppance:  the  farmers 
have  been  exploiting  the  cUies  far  too  long 
through  oub^geous  programs  that  pay  them 
enormoxis  subsidies  to  cut  production  while 
the  urban  poor — and  the  rural  poor  as  well — 
go  hungry. 

Let  the  land-gntnt  colleges — the  "cow  col- 
leges.** that  Is — worry  abotit  the  Podunks  and 
the  hicks  and  hayseeds  who  live  there;  we 
are  an  urban  nation  now. 

anwLLMCiwM  BscoNsiaKaiMo 

This  picture  of  the  rural  areas  is  not.  vai- 
fortunataly,  wholly  unrelated  to  reality.  The 
fact  la  that  th«  rural  areas  of  the  country 
mre  dlaadrantaigwl  In  many  ways:  they  ure 
cxilturally  leolafd  (although  their  laolatlon 
has  been  drastically  reduced  by  television 
and  good  rosuta) ;  they  have  declined  eco- 
nomically: tbalr  gov«mm«nt«i  and  social 
Institutions  ore  often  (.rUnltlve  and  back- 
ward: racial  exploitation  it  rife. 

But  the  citlea  are  not  all  that  superior. 
TlMre  la  tnttlt,  too.  la  Freeman's  oount«r- 
portralt  ot  big  eitlea  as  places  of  "oongeatlon 
and  confusion,  crime  and  chaos,  polluted  air 
and  dirty  water,  overcrowded  scbooU  and 
JobleM  ghettos,  rmdal  nnreat  .  .  .  and  rloti 
In  th«  atreets." 

But  there  are  signs  now  that  the  intel- 
lectual world  may  at  last  be  rediscovering 
rural  and  amall  town  America  and  looking 
with  treata  eywa  upon  tiie  problem  of  rural - 
urban  halanoa,  Like  ao  ntany  other  trend*  of 
current  history,  this  on*  was  set  In  motion 
In  August.  194S — In  WatU. 

The  analyata  of  that  exi>loslon,  and  tboae 
which  foUowad.  auddenly  discovered  tiiat  the 
problem*  they  called  urban  had  rural  roots. 
"We're  being  overwhelmed !"  cried  the  urban- 
Ists.  "Stop  the  migration.  Get  tbeee  people 
off  our  baokst" 

So  the  rural  and  the  urban  Interest  may 
have  oonverged.  finally,  and  It  Is  out  of  such 
convergence  that  effeetlT*  political  coaUtlons 
are  bom  and  probUaa  attain  their  plao*  on 
the  national  afanda.  Tb*  prospect*  for  such 
a  coalition  are  expreeaed  most  sharply  In,  of 
all  placea,  the  1M8  Bepublican  pUtfocm. 

"Suooeas  with  urban  problami  requires  ac- 
celeration at  rural  devalopmant  In  ordsr  to 
stem  th*  Bow  ot  people  from  th*  ooontryslde 
to  tite  etty,"  nsda  the  OGTu  plank.  Th*  Un- 
cage Is  not  wttboot  Irony  for  thm  party  ot 
smau  town  im»las  aad  tbs  party  that  aa- 


acted  the  Homestead  Act.  The  subject  la 
treated  under  the  beading  "Crisis  In  the 
Cities";  rural  development  should  be  accel- 
erated because  the  problems  of  the  big  cities, 
where  the  Democrats  live,  must  be  solved. 

Th*  leadership  for  a  rival  developntent 
coalition,  also  ironically,  will  have  to  come 
from  thoee  very  cities.  Groups  with  names 
like  the  Urban  CoaUtlon,  the  Urban  Institute 
and  the  Urban  League  will  have  to  assume 
the  burden  of  worrying  about  rural  America 
because  there  Is  no  rural  coalition,  no  rural 
institute,  no  rural  league. 

Nobody  has  ever  organized  to  speak  for 
rural  and  small  town  people  in  the  nation's 
councils  as  the  United  States  Conference  of 
lilayors,  say.  and  the  Urban  Coalition  speak 
for  city  people.  Farm  groups  exist,  to  be  sure. 
but  their  Interest  is  the  economic  Interest 
of  farmers  aa  producers,  and  moat  rural 
Americans — whatever  the  deflnltlon  of  the 
word  "rvutil" — are  not  farmers  but  small 
town  and  small  city  dwellers.  And  they  are 
not  organized  at  all. 

When  rural  America  is  saved.  It  Is  clear.  It 
will  be  for  the  wrong  reasons  and  under  the 
wrong  leadership.  But  ttiat  Is  better  than 
not  being  saved  at  all. 

We  can  begin  by  defining  one  objective — 
to  bring  to  a  halt,  as  nearly  as  possible,  all 
Involuntary  migration.  The  purpose  of  gov- 
ernmental policy,  then,  would  be  to  permit 
people  to  live  and  work  where  they  want  to 
live  and  work;  If  U>ey  prefer  to  move  to  the 
big  city,  well  and  good,  but  If  they  want  to 
remain  where  they  are.  the  objective  ahould 
be  to  bring  the  Jobe  to  them. 

This  proposal  will  be  confronted  at  once 
by  the  objection  that  some  rural  areas  are 
too  remote,  too  backward  to  be  salvageable 
in  any  circumstancee^that  no  matter  how 
much  they  are  subsidised,  they  are  beyond 
the  reach  of  econocnic  opportunity.  I  hide 
behind  the  qualifying  phrase;  forced  mi- 
gration ahould  be  brought  "as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible" to  a  halt,  and  where  a  rural  commu- 
nity Ilea  beyond  the  posslbUlty  of  redevelop- 
ment (the  Appalachian  "head  of  th*  hollow" 
communities  come  to  mind)  then  It  Is  by 
definition  Impoealble  to  help. 

Howerer,  the  number  of  people  living  In 
such  communities  is  far  amaller  than  is  usu- 
ally beUeved.  U  one  understands  that  the 
Jobs  to  be  provided  need  only  be  near,  not 
at,  the  oommunlty  concerned.  Commutation 
la  a  fact  of  Ufa  in  this  automobile  age  In 
rural  area*  aa  well  aa  on  Long  Island,  and 
within  a  radiu-  of  3fi  to  60  mllea.  Clrdea  with 
rural  people  commonly  travel  dally  to  Jobe 
within  a  radius  of  26  to  60  milea.  Clrdea 
with  a  36-mil*  radii  drawn  around  small 
cities  that  have  a  proven  economic  poten- 
tial— proven  by  the  fact  that  they  are  grow- 
ing now — cover  the  vast  majority  of  the 
country's  rural  population  east  of  the  high 
plains,  and  if  the  clrdea  are  extended  to  60- 
mile  radii,  they  blanket  almost  th*  whole 
country  but  for  a  few  sparsely  settled  sec- 
tions of  th*  we*t«m  motmtalns  and  the 
plains. 

A  population  distribution  poUcy.  then, 
would  seek  to  encourage  an  accelerated  rate 
of  growth  in  tlie  smaller  natural  economic 
centers  ot  th*  cotintryls  lea*  densely  popu- 
lated reglona.  To  effectuate  such  a  policy, 
the  prsssnt  approaches  would  havs  to  be  ex- 
tended In  both  breadth  and  depth. 

First,  they  would  need  to  be  expanded  be- 
yond Appaischia  and  the  other  preeently 
recognixiBd  redevelopment  areas  to  cover  all 
areas  that  are  aources  of  out-mlgratlon. 
Second,  they  would  need  to  be  greatly  im- 
proved In  potency  so  that  they  have  a  da- 
clsiv*  Impact  upon  the  migration  stream. 

Preeent  federal  programs  are  limited  to 
public  inveetment — roads,  hospitals,  voca- 
tional training  schools  and  so  on — to 
strengthen  the  "Infrastructure"  of  the  noo- 
meUt^olitan  areas,  and  loans  and  loan  guar- 
antsss  to  sneotirag*  prtvat*  Invsstmsnt.  To 


these  would  havs  to  b*  added  the  policy  In- 
atrumant  of  tax  Incentives  that  has  proved 
ao  effective  In  stimulating  and  channeling 
Investment  both  for  war  production  and  for 
peacetime  economic  growth.  If  an  extra  In- 
vestment tax  credit  were  available  for  de- 
fined types  of  new  Industry  located  In  the 
places  where  the  national  population  dis- 
tribution policy  called  for  It  to  be  located, 
tlien  Jobe  would  be  created  where  the  people 
are  rather  than  In  places  to  which  they  have 
to  migrate. 

warrxNa  tux  lancuags 
The  rub  will  come,  of  course,  when  Con- 
gress begins  to  write  the  language  defining 
exactly  the  places  eligible  for  benefits. 
Growth  centers  that  serve  areas  of  out-ml- 
gratlon would  have  to  be  Included  among 
the  beneficiaries  even  though  the  centers 
themselves  were  areas  of  In-mlgrstlon.  But 
only  up  to  a  certain  point.  A  cutoff  popula- 
tion figure  would  have  to  be  established  at 
the  point  where  a  growth  center  is  consid- 
ered to  have  grown  large  enough,  or  at  least 
to  be  able  to  attain  Its  further  growth  under 
Its  own  power. 

But  given  the  old-fashioned  booster  psy- 
chology that  still  conditions  the  thinking 
of  the  leadership  of  even  the  largest  cities, 
Congress  will  find  It  difficult  to  designate  any 
area,  even  the  New  York  City  area,  as  one 
that  Is  destined — If  national  policy  can  bring 
It  about — to  stop  growing.  To  moat  com- 
munity Influentials.  bigger  and  bigger  still 
mean  greater  and  greater  and  richer  and 
richer.  A  population  distribution  policy  may 
therefore  ultimately  have  to  await  a  major 
shift  In  the  national  psychology. 


PROFESSIONAL  RESPONSIBILITY 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
annual  spring  recognition  banquet  of  the 
Iowa  Society  of  Certified  Public  Account- 
ants in  Des  Moines  on  March  7,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Miller) 
delivered  the  main  address. 

Senator  Miller  spoke  on  the  timely 
subject  of  "Professional  Responsibility" 
and  covered  iK>t  only  the  accounting  pro- 
fession, but  other  professions,  as  well.  To 
the  average  person,  I  believe  his  discus- 
sion of  the  ethics  of  the  profession  of 
Journalism  will  be  most  revealing. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ad- 
dress be  printed  in  the  Rscoto. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PBOFKSaXONAL   BSSPONSIBIUTT 

(By  Jack  Mniw.  U.S.  Senator) 

Oeorge  Bernard  Shaw  once  remarked  that 
every  profession  is  a  conspiracy  against  the 
public. 

I  take  It  that  he  meant  that  the  members 
ot  every  profeeslon  are  so  deeply  Involved  In 
the  Institutional  rigidities  of  tbslr  partiotilar 
field  that  they  overlook  their  rssponslbllltles 
to  society. 

Although  the  great  playwright  overstated 
his  cass.  s*  b*  quite  frequently  did,  he  did 
have  a  point. 

I  believe  It  Is  necessary  for  all  professions — 
and  this  includes  those  who  are  in  pdltlc^— 
to  take  th*  time  and  make  the  effort  to  pe- 
riodically reexamine  their  contribution  to 
aodety  and  their  own  professional  standards 
of  conduct  by  which  the  public  will  maastire 
Its  trust  and  confidence  in  them  and  to 
make  this  reexamination  with  unsparing 
frankness 

Tb*y  should  aak  thsmaelves  whether  they 
are  living  up  to  tb*  ood*  ot  etlUe*  which  gov- 
•ms  thslr  profssslon;  and  wbsthsr.  In  fact, 
that  ood*  U  aU  It  ahould  b*. 

Tb*y  should  aak  whethsr  thsy  are,  p*r- 
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haps,  spending  a  little  too  much  time  in 
self -commendation. 

They  should  ask  what  difference  to  society 
It  would  make  if  their  profession  went  out  of 
existence  or  were  taken  over  by  another 
profession. 

They  should  ask  whether  they  are  tempo- 
rizing with  a  problem  that  really  calls  for 
quick,  decisive  action. 

And,  every  once  in  a  while,  I  think  the  pro- 
fessions should  Invite  outside  critics  to  work 
with  them  In  a  no- holds- barred  appraisal  of 
how  well  they  are  doing. 

I  can  assure  you  that  those  of  tis  In  the 
political  profession  do  not  have  to  Invite 
criticism.  That  Is  a  buUt-ln  feature  of  our 
profession,  and,  when  It  is  knowledgeable 
and  constructive.  It  helps  to  keep  us  on  oxir 
toes — to  do  a  better  Job. 

But  no  profession  should  be  exempt  from 
constructive  criticism — nor  think  that  It 
should  be  exempt.  And  I  emphasize  this,  be- 
cause a  common  characteristic  among  all  the 
professions  is  their  responsibility  to  be  help- 
ful to  the  society  which  both  needs  and  sup- 
ports them. 

The  Code  of  Professional  Ethics  which  gov- 
erns your  profession  Is  not  greatly  different 
from  that  which  an  elected  public  official 
must  live  up  to — or,  for  that  matter,  that 
of  any  federal  government  employee. 

Tours  Is  a  splendid  code.  As  amended  last 
December  30,  the  preamble  reads: 

"The  reliance  of  the  public  and  the  bvisl- 
ness  community  on  sound  financial  reporting 
and  advice  on  business  affairs  imposes  on  the 
accounting  profession  an  obligation  to  nuiin- 
tain  high  standards  of  technical  competence, 
morality  and  Integrity.  To  this  end.  a  mem- 
ber or  associate  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Certified  Public  Accountants  shall  at  all 
times  maintain  Independence  of  thought  and 
action,  hold  the  affairs  of  his  clients  In  strict 
confidence,  strive  continuously  to  Improve 
his  professional  skills,  observe  generally  ac- 
cepted auditing  standards,  promote  sotuid 
and  Informative  financial  reporting,  uphold 
the  dignity  and  honor  of  the  accounting  pro- 
fession and  maintain  high  standards  of  per- 
sonal conduct." 

Now  compare  this  with  the  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Senate  on  March  23,  1968: 

"Resolved,  It  is  declared  to  be  the  policy  of 
the  Senate  that — 

"(a)  The  ideal  concept  of  public  office,  ex- 
pressed by  the  words.  'A  public  office  Is  a  pub- 
lic trust',  signifies  that  the  officer  has  been 
entrusted  with  public  power  by  the  people; 
that  the  officer  holds  this  power  in  tnist  to 
be  used  only  for  their  benefit  and  never  for 
the  benefit  of  himself  or  a  few;  and  that 
the  officer  must  never  conduct  his  own  affairs 
so  as  to  Infringe  on  the  public  Interest.  AU 
offidal  conduct  of  Members  of  the  Senate 
shall  be  guided  by  this  paramount  concept  of 
public  office. 

"(b)  These  rules,  as  the  written  expression 
of  certain  standards  of  conduct,  complement 
the  body  of  unwritten  but  generally  ac- 
cepted standards  that  continue  to  apply  to 
the  Senate." 

One  of  the  unwritten  standards  has  al- 
ways been  that  no  member  of  the  Senate 
shall  engage  In  activities  which  Impair  the 
dignity  and  the  good  reputation  of  the  Sen- 
ate. Resolutions  of  Censure  contain  language 
referring  to  this  standard  as  having  been 
violated. 

Both  codes  of  conduct — yours  and  mine — 
clearly  place  the  public  interest  and  the  ob- 
ligation to  the  profession  above  the  personal 
interest  of  an  Individual  member. 

Both  exist  for  the  purpose  of  insuring  the 
highest  standards  of  conduct  and,  at  the 
same  time,  to  reassure  the  public — occasion- 
ally a  cynical  public — of  our  good  Intentions. 

The  most  Influential  Judges  of  a  Member 
of  Congress  are  his  constituents,  who  have 
an  opportunity  to  render  their  judgment 
when  election  time  comes  around.  But  there 
are  occasions  when  a  Member  Is  called  to 


judgment  by  his  peers — the  McCarthy  and 
Dodd  cases  being  the  most  recent  examples. 

Similarly,  a  CPA  is  judged  by  his  con- 
stituents— his  clients,  and,  on  occasion,  by 
members  of  his  own  profession. 

Few  may  be  awao'e  of  It,  but  there  is  also 
a  Code  of  Ethics  for  those  in  federal  govern- 
ment service.  It  Is  a  part  of  the  federal 
statutes,  with  the  force  of  law  as  of  July 
11,  1958.  It  provides: 

"Any  person  In  Oovenunent  service  should: 

1.  Put  loyalty  to  the  highest  moral  prin- 
ciples and  to  country  above  loyalty  to  per- 
sons, party,  or  Government  department. 

2.  Uphold  the  Constitution,  laws,  and  legal 
regulations  of  the  United  States  and  of  all 
governments  therein  und  never  be  a  party  to 
their  evasion. 

3.  Give  a  full  day's  labor  for  a  full  day's 
pay;  giving  to  the  performance  of  his  duties 
his  earnest  effort  and  best  thought. 

4.  Never  discriminate  unfairly  by  the  dis- 
pensing of  special  favors  or  privileges  to  any- 
one, whether  for  remuneration,  or  not;  and 
never  accept,  for  himself,  or  his  family,  favors 
or  benefits  under  circumstances  which  might 
be  construed  by  reasonable  persons  as  Influ- 
encing the  performance  of  his  governmental 
duties. 

5.  Engage  In  no  business  with  the  Govern- 
ment, either  directly  or  indirectly,  which  is 
Inconsistent  with  the  conscientious  perform- 
ance of  his  governmental  duties. 

6.  Never  use  any  information  coming  to 
him  confidentially  In  the  performance  of  gov- 
ernmental duties  as  a  means  of  making  pri- 
vate profit. 

7.  Elxpose  corruption  wherever  discovered. 

8.  Uphold  these  principles,  ever  conscious 
that  a  public  office  is  a  public  trust." 

Are  those  much  different  from  some  of 
those  set  out  In  your  Code  of  Professional 
Ethics?  Let's  see. 

"Neither  a  member  or  associate,  nor  a  firm 
of  which  he  Is  a  partner,  shall  express  an 
opinion  on  financial  statements  of  any  enter- 
prise unless  he  and  his  firm  are  in  fact  in- 
dependent with  respect  to  such  enterprise. 

"A  member  or  associate  shall  not  commit 
an  act  discreditable  to  the  profession. 

"In  expressing  an  opinion  on  representa- 
tions in  financial  statements  which  he  has 
examined,  a  member  or  associate  may  be  held 
guilty  of  an  act  discreditable  to  the  profes- 
sion If: 

(a)  he  falls  to  disclose  a  material  fact 
known  to  him  which  is  not  disclosed  in  the 
financial  statement  but  disclosure  of  which 
Is  necessary  to  make  the  financial  statements 
not  misleading;  or 

(b)  he  fails  to  report  any  material  mis- 
statement known  to  him  to  appear  In  the  fi- 
nancial statement;  or 

(c)  he  Is  materially  negligent  In  the  con- 
duct of  his  examination  or  In  mcJdng  his 
report;  or 

(d)  he  fails  to  acquire  sufficient  Informa- 
tion to  warrant  expression  of  an  opinion,  or 
his  exceptions  are  sufficiently  material  to 
negative  the  expression  of  an  opinion;  or 

(e)  he  fails  to  direct  attention  to  any  ma- 
terial departure  from  generally  accepted  ac- 
counting principles  or  to  disclose  any  mate- 
rial omission  of  generally  accepted  auditing 
procedure  applicable  in  the  circumstances." 

The  words  may  not  be  the  same,  but  the 
meaning  and  spirit  certainly  are. 

What  the  late  President  Kennedy  saW  In 
1961  to  federal  employees  is  worth  recalling. 

"No  responsibility  of  Government,"  he 
said,  "Is  more  fundamental  than  that  the 
responsibility  of  maintaining  the  highest 
standards  of  ethical  behavior  by  those  who 
conduct  the  public  business.  There  can  be 
no  dissent  from  the  principal  that  all  offl- 
dals  must  act  with  unwavering  integrity, 
absolute  Impartiality,  and  complete  devotion 
to  the  public  interest.  This  principal  must 
be  followed  not  only  In  reality  but  In  ap- 
pearance. For  the  basis  of  effective  Govern- 
ment Is  public  confidence,  and  that  confi- 


dence Is  endangered  when  ethical  standards 
falter  or  appear  to  falter. 

"Ultimately,  high  ethic&l  standards  can 
be  maintained  only  if  the  leaders  of  Govern- 
ment provide  a  personal  example  of  dedica- 
tion to  the  public  service — and  exercise  their 
leadership  to  develop  in  all  Government  em- 
ployees an  increasing  sensitivity  to  the 
ethical  and  moral  conditions  Imposed  by 
public  service.  Their  own  conduct  must  be 
above  reproach.  And  they  must  go  beyond 
the  Imposition  of  general  regulations  to 
deal  with  individual  problems  as  they  arise — 
offering  Infomutl  advice  and  persoiuU  con- 
sideration. It  will  often  be  difficult  to  assess 
the  propriety  of  particular  actions.  In  such 
subtle  cases  honest  disclosure  will  often  be 
the  surest  solution,  for  the  public  will  un- 
derstand good  faith  efforts  to  avoid  Im- 
proper use  of  public  office  when  they  are 
kept  informed." 

Note  his  emphasis  on  the  need  to  avoid  the 
"appearance"  of  Impropriety — this  as  a 
means  of  assuring  public  trust  and  confi- 
dence. The  canons  of  judicial  ethics  and, 
indeed,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  itself  place 
great  emphasis  on  "appearances"  for  the 
same  reason.  Of  course,  the  President  was 
not  talking  about  public  trust  and  confi- 
dence which  has  been  shaken  by  untruths 
and  Innuendoes;  he  was  referring  to  activities 
of  a  public  official  himself  which  have  the 
appearance  of  impropriety  before  the  general 
public. 

The  late  I>resldent  also  emphasized  the 
Importance  of  "disclosure"  as  a  matter  of 
keeping  the  public  Informed.  It  Is,  of  course, 
a  most  difficult  problem  to  draw  a  line  be- 
tween the  public's  right  to  know  and  the 
right  of  privacy  of  an  individual  pubUc  of- 
ficial. We  spent  a  great  amount  of  time  in 
the  Senate  in  trying  to  work  out  a  solution 
during  consideration  of  the  1968  Resolution. 
The  inevitable  compromise  requires  an  an- 
nual flUng  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
of  a  report  setting  forth  all  contributions  re- 
ceived by  a  Member  of  $50  or  more  and  the 
amount  and  sotirce  of  any  honorarium  of 
$300  or  more.  Other  annual  financial  dis- 
closures are  not  made  public,  but  are  filed 
with  the  Comptroller  General,  and  they  In- 
clude: a  copy  of  the  Income  tax  return,  the 
amount  and  sotvce  of  any  fee  or  compensa- 
tion of  $1,0(X)  or  more,  the  name  and  address 
of  each  business  or  professional  corjjoratlon, 
firm,  or  enterprise  In  which  the  Member  was 
an  officer,  director,  partner,  proprietor,  or 
employee  who  received  compensation  and 
the  amount  of  the  compensation,  a  list  of  his 
interests  In  real  or  personal  property  having 
a  value  of  $10,000  or  more,  the  Identity  of 
each  liability  of  $5,000  or  more  owed  by  him 
or  him  and  his  spouse,  the  Identity  of  each 
trust  or  other  fiduciary  relation  in  which  he 
held  a  beneficial  Interest  having  a  value  of 
$10,000  or  more,  and  the  source  and  value  of 
all  gifts  of  $50  or  more. 

Although  I,  personally,  favored  more  pub- 
lic disclosure,  there  Is  a  point  beyond  which 
one  should  not  have  to  go  in  this  respect. 
Public  disclosure  of  financial  Interests  could 
be  used  by  kidnappers  and  extortionists  as  a 
basis  for  selecting  their  victims.  As  it  Is  now, 
these  disclosures  filed  with  the  Comptroller 
General  are  available  to  the  Senate  Ethics 
Committee  in  the  event  It  decides  to  investi- 
gate a  Member.  Most  of  tis  are  satisfied  that 
the  deterrent  effect  of  these  required  annual 
filings  will  prevent  any  repetition  of  the 
Dodd  case. 

Although  the  Profession  of  Journalism  has 
been  much  in  the  news  of  late,  concern  over 
ethical  standards  for  publishers,  writers,  re- 
porters, columnists,  and  commentators  has 
long  existed.  The  American  Society  of  News- 
paper Editors  at  Its  annual  convention  In 
1925  adopted  several  canons  of  ethics;  and 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  the  professional  JoumaUsUe 
society  which  Indudes  members  of  all  the 
press  media,  adopted  these  the  following  year. 
Some  of  these  are  worth  noting. 
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"I.  Tike  right  of  •  newspaper  to  attract 
and  hold  rvaden  U  r«strlct«d  by  nothing  but 
consideration  of  public  w«lfaia.  ...  A  Jour- 
nalist who  uses  bis  power  for  any  aelflah  or 
otherwise  unworthy  purpoae  la  falthleas  to  a 
high  trust. 

m.  Freedom  from  all  obligations  except 
that  of  fidelity  to  the  public  Interest  Is  vital. 

1.  Promotion  of  any  private  Interest  con- 
trary to  the  general  welfare,  for  whatever 
reason,  is  not  compatible  with  honest  Jour- 
nalism. 

3.  Partisanship.  In  editorial  comment, 
which  knowingly  departs  from  the  truth,  does 
Tlolenc*  to  tlM  beat  wpixiX  ot  American  Jour- 
nalism: In  the  news  columns.  It  Is  subver- 
sive of  a  fundamental  principle  of  the  pro- 
fession. 

rv.  Good  faith  with  the  reader  Is  the 
foundation  of  all  Journalism  worthy  oT  the 
name.  ...  It  U  not  to  be  excused  for  lack 
of  thoroughneas  or  accuracy  within  Ita  con- 
trol. .  .  .  Headlines  should  be  fully  war- 
ranted by  the  contenta  of  the  articles  which 
they  surmount. 

V.  New*  reports  should  be  free  from  opin- 
ion or  bias  of  any  kind." 

I  doubt  that  any  of  us  could  find  fault 
with  these  canons  of  ethics.  The  trouble 
seems  to  be  with  the  failure  of  some  members 
of  some  of  tha  preaa  media  to  live  up  to  them. 
A  recent  Oallup  Poll  dlacloaea  that  over  half 
the  people  feel  that  presentation  oT  the  news 
by  TV  networks  and  newspapers  favors  one 
aide. 

In  the  face  of  this  lack  of  trust  and  con- 
fidence on  the  part  of  the  public.  It  does 
little  good  for  the  offending  Joumallsta  to 
say  that  the  danger  from  preas  abuae  of 
freedcfn  of  the  preas  la  nothing  compared 
to  the  danger  of  goremment  censorship  and 
control. 

The  people  want  and  expect  neither.  All 
they  wlah  la  that  thoae  Journalists  live  up 
to  their  canons  of  ethics.  In  short,  thay 
dont  want  unethical  JoumaUsts  any  more 
than  they  want  unethical  politicians,  un- 
ethical lawyers,  unethical  accountants,  un- 
ethical  doctors,  unethical  ministers,  or  un- 
ethical members  of  any  other  profeaalon 
which  proclaims  its  responsibilities  to  the 
public. 

One  apologist  recently  wrote  that  Jeffer- 
aonl  dUry  gleefully  exults  at  the  choleric 
reaction  of  Prealdent  Washington  to  per- 
sonal attacks  made  by  a  newspaper  over 
which  Jefferson,  then  Secretary  of  State,  ex- 
ercised editorial  control.  He  would  have  done 
well  to  also  call  attention  to  Jefferson's  con- 
cern that  the  sucoeas  of  the  great  Ameri- 
can experiment  In  self-government  depends 
on  the  will  of  the  enlightened  majority. 

How.  ana  may  ask.  is  the  public  to  be 
enlightened  If  the  news  policy  of  a  news- 
paper or  TV  atatlon  glvea  coverage  to  one 
aide  and  little  or  no  coverage  to  the  other 
side?  And  it  Isn't  a  satisfactory  answer  that 
time  and  space  do  not  permit  all  aides  to 
be  covarad.  If  there  are  differing  views.  It 
wont  take  much  effort  to  find  views  ihat 
are  sufficiently  opposite  to  tboee  covered  to 
let  the  readers  and  vlcwera  know  there  la 
at  leaat  one  other  aide. 

It  Is  not  often  that  one  hears  about  down- 
right falMbooda  being  printed  or  telecast. 
Thoae  who  would  violate  their  canons  of 
ethics  find  subtler  ways:  the  half-truth, 
printing  only  the  favorable  news  and  not 
the  unfavorable  news,  or  vice  versa;  or  print- 
ing more  of  the  favorable  news  than  the 
unfavorable  news,  or  vice  versa:  and  the 
so-called  "allent  treatment" — Jiist  not  print- 
ing any  news  at  all. 

Aa  long  as  theae  practices  continue — con- 
trary to  the  canons  of  ethics  of  Joumallam, 
lack  of  public  tnut  and  confidence  will  re- 


Judgment  wobbles  with  the  wind.  They  are 
caustic  In  their  criticism  of  political  Influ- 
eocea  on  the  Federal  Oommunlcatloos  Oom- 
mlsslon  when  the  Blsenhmrar  Admlnlatratlon 
Is  in  power.  But  they  can  find  little  even 
to  question  when  a  Democratic  Prealdent's 
wife  holds  a  multl-mllllon  dollar  Interest  In 
a  government-regulated  radio  and  television 
business." 

English  editor  C.  P.  Scott  said  several  years 
ago.  In  discussing  the  role  of  a  newspaper 
In  gathering  the  news.  "At  the  peril  of  Its 
soul  it  miist  see  that  the  supply  Is  not 
tainted.  Neither  in  what  It  gives,  nor  In  what 
It  does  not  give,  nor  In  the  mode  of  presen- 
tation, must  the  unclouded  face  of  truth 
suffer  wrong.  Comment  Is  free  but  facts 
are  sacred." 

I  havent  seen  any  recent  Gallup  polls 
covering  the  percentage  of  public  triut  and 
confidence  In  your  profession,  but  I  am  sure 
that  It  Is  extremely  high.  Those  of  you  who 
received  the  good  news  about  your  Novem- 
ber examinations  have  a  proud  tradition  to 
uphold.  Tou  must  not  only  uphold  It.  you 
should  enhance  it — not  only  by  your  own 
technical  proficiency,  hard  work,  and  In- 
ventiveness, but  through  your  Individual 
efforts  to  Improve  our  society.  Never  let  your 
understandable  devotion  to  your  personal 
clients  Isolate  you  from  your  other  clients — 
the  people  of  your  community  and  your  state 
who  can  benefit  greatly  from  your  unselfishly 
giving  of  yourself. 

And  so,  aa  I  salute  you  at  this  recognition 
dinner  being  given  for  you,  I  add  my  beat 
wlahea  for  weU-kept  books  to  audit,  friendly 
and  sympathetic  Internal  revenue  agents 
with  which  to  confer,  understanding  wives  to 
welcome  you  home  from  late  hours  at  the 
ofllce,  clients  who  never  question  your  state- 
ment of  charges,  and  easily  understood  tax 
laws  from  the  Halls  of  Congress. 


Clark  MoUanhoff,  In  his  19M  book  "Da- 
spollera  at  Democraey",  raised  the  queatlost 
of  "Who  are  the  Washington  despoUeraT' 
He  concluded  there  are  many.  Including,  to 
quote  him:  "the  partisan  journalists  whose 


LETTER  OPENINO  AND  THE  BILL 
OP  RIGHTS:  PETTY  MONAR- 
CHISTS IN  EXECUTIVE  BRANCH 

Ur.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  thoae  who 
a4(H>te<l  the  words  of  the  fourth  and 
fifth  Amendments  to  our  Constitution 
held  in  their  memories  a  long  history  of 
royal  tyranny  by  means  of  illegal  search- 
es and  seizures  of  the  persoi^a,  homes, 
and  effects  of  citizens. 

The  ixtUtical  use  of  such  methods  be- 
came a  byword  throughout  the  world 
wherever  oppressive  monarchy  took  its 
toU  of  men's  freedom.  Thanks  to  these 
lessons  of  histoiy.  wherever  democratic 
constitutional  government  has  been 
sought  men  have  also  sought  to  secure 
those  keystones  of  human  liberty,  the 
guarantee  against  unreasonable  Inra- 
slon  of  personal  privacy  and  the  prohi- 
bition against  self-incrimination. 

In  the  United  States,  we  have  cher- 
ished theae  principles  through  many  crit- 
ical years.  Indeed,  the  right  to  transmit 
his  written  thoughts  and  to  receive 
those  of  others,  free  of  unwarranted 
governmental  intrusion,  has  been  a  cru- 
cial element  of  every  law-abiding  citi- 
zen's privacy  and  of  his  political  free- 
dom. 

Mindful  of  Uiese  truths,  many  citizens 
were  shocked  and  bewildered  recently  to 
learn  of  a  proposed  regulation  by  the 
Post  Offlee  Department  which,  in  the 
interest  of  controlling  obscenity,  lottery 
tickets,  and  drugs,  would  allow  the 
opening  of  sealed-letter  claas  mall  from 
abroad  without  notice  to  the  writer  or 
the  addressee. 

Mr.  President,  I  urged  the  Postmaster 
General  to  revoke  tills  regulation,  wtiich 


was  adopted  at  the  Insistence  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Customs.  There  is.  in  my  opinion, 
no  Justification  In  a  free  society  for  a 
regulation  of  this  nature.  It  smacks  too 
much  of  a  police  state. 

I  also  asked  the  Postmaster  General 
to  assist  me  In  answering  the  many  let- 
ters I  have  received  by  describing  the 
purpose  of  the  program  and  the  precise 
statutory  authority  on  which  it  is  based. 
In  addition,  I  asked  him  to  explain  the 
conditions  which  he  believed  prompted 
such  a  regulation  at  this  time  and  the 
details  of  the  program  as  it  would  af- 
fect the  citizen  who  receives  mall  from 
abroad. 

In  reply,  General  Counsel  of  the  Post 
OfiBce  Department  David  Nelson  has  in- 
formed me: 

No  final  decision  has  been  made  within 
the  Post  Office  Department  as  to  whether 
the  proposed  change  should  be  Implemented. 

And  he  does  not  "anticipate  that  any 
action  will  be  taken  by  the  Department 
on  this  matter  until  they  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  evaluate  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Interested  congressional 
committees." 

Parenthetically,  Mr.  President,  this  is 
not  the  first  time  that  Congress,  has,  be- 
fore it  was  too  late,  forttinately  discov- 
ered a  program  which  raised  serious  con- 
stitutional rights  threats  while  doing 
nothing  practical  for  the  solution  of  the 
problem.  Nor  is  it  the  first  time  that, 
being  discovered,  executive  officials  have 
claimed  their  directives  were  only 
"drafts"  or  were  "proposed"  changes.  In 
these  dajrs  when  drastic  proposals  for 
substantive  administrative  and  legisla- 
tive changes  are  being  burled  in  rapid- 
fire  succession  from  the  executive 
branch.  Interested  citizens  would  be  well 
advised  to  read  the  small  print  of  the 
routine  notices  of  proposed  changes 
which  are  filed  by  the  agencies  In  the 
Federal  Register.  In  this  Instance,  Mr. 
Nelson  states,  notices  of  proposed  rule- 
making to  effect  this  change  were  pub- 
lished simultaneously  by  the  Poet  Office 
and  Treasury  Departments  In  the  Fed- 
eral Register  on  February  3.  These  no- 
tices Invited  all  Interested  persons  to 
submit  written  data,  views,  and  argu- 
ments concerning  the  proposed  amend- 
ments within  15  days.  Despite  the  serious 
policy  issues  Involved,  Mr.  Nelson  reports 
that  no  such  comments  were  received 
by  the  Department  within  the  designated 
period.  Yet  when  the  public  finally  be- 
came aware  of  the  proposed  change,  the 
outcry  was  immediate  and  vocal,  as  the 
letters  received  by  Congress  demonstrate. 

This  Incident,  involving  two  of  the  old- 
est Departments  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, demonstrates  once  again  that  the 
protection  of  individual  rights  cannot  de- 
pend upon  the  motives  and  instincts  of 
the  political  managers  of  our  federal 
system.  Their  rules  and  directives  must 
be  monitored  especially  well  not  only  by 
Congress  but  by  the  press  and  the  public. 

Some  people  think  we  are  moving 
rapidly  toward  "1984"  and  the  era  of 
"Big  Brother."  It  Is  my  belief  that  more 
and  more  frequently,  the  executive 
branch  surveillance  techniques  reflect  at- 
titudes more  appropriate  to  a  petty  mon- 
archy of  the  18th  century  than  to  a  free 
constitutional  government  of  the  20th 
century.  For  example,  the  General  Coun- 
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sel  of  the  Post  Office  Department  states 
that  less  than  1  percent  of  all  incom- 
ing mail  Is  regarded  as  "suspect."  The 
very  Idea  of  monitoring  the  overseas 
mail  of  over  200  million  citizens  in  order 
to  catch  less  than  1  percent  of  the  let- 
ters which  might  possibly  contain  a  por- 
nographic picture  or  a  lottery  ticket  or 
a  narcotic  is  patently  self-defeating,  but 
to  monitor  such  letters  for  the  pui-pose 
of  opening  them  without  notice  to  the 
addressee  raises  serious  constitutional 
questions. 

Beyond  the  sheer  bad  policy  this  rep- 
resents constitutionally,  such  a  program 
only  serves  to  tie  up  manpower  better 
used  to  improve  both  the  mail  and  cus- 
toms service. 

Postal  officials  attempt  to  pass  the  buck 
and  to  invoke  the  "clean  hands"  doctrine 
by  claiming  that  they  will  neither  open 
the  mall  nor  read  it.  but  will  merely  pass 
it  along  to  customs  officials  and  stand 
by  while  those  officials  open  It.  They  will 
no  longer  take  the  time  or  bother  to  no- 
tify the  addressee  that  his  mail  is  sus- 
pect. By  looking  to  the  already  estab- 
lished power  of  the  Customs  Bureau  to 
stop  illegal  foreign  goods,  the  admin- 
istration thus  seeks  to  extend  this  power 
to  include  the  opening  of  mail  without 
notice.  They  would  attempt  to  avoid  the 
limits  which  the  Constitution,  Congress, 
the  courts  and  usage  impose  in  the  in- 
terest of  due  process  of  law. 

The  Post  Office  Department  admits 
that  there  are  no  statutory  provisions 
dealing  specifically  with  the  customs 
treatment  of  any  type  of  incoming  for- 
eign mail.  In  fact,  it  is  admitted  that  the 
two  Departments  rely  on  no  authority 
for  this  program  beyond  the  broad  grank 
of  power  to  prescribe  regulations  for  the 
management  and  handling  of  the  malls, 
and  the  inherent  power  of  one  Govern- 
ment agency  to  cooperate  with  another. 

The  time  Is  long  past  when  such  sub- 
stantive changes  may  be  effected  with- 
out specific  congressional  authority  based 
on  demonstrated  need. 

Mr.  President,  we  live  in  a  computer 
era  with  an  ever-growing  population  and 
an  Increasingly  more  complex  society. 
The  value  of  Individual  privacy,  there- 
fore, and  the  rights  which  we  possess  un- 
der the  first,  fourth,  and  fifth  amend- 
ments, are  even  more  vital  to  our  siririt- 
ual  and  our  political  well-being  than 
when  our  Constitution  was  drafted.  With 
the  vast  apparatus  of  government  at  all 
levels  encompassing  practically  every  as- 
pect of  his  life.  I  believe  the  law-abiding 
citizen  values  ever  more  highly  the  peace 
of  mind  and  the  security  which  comes 
from  the  knowledge  that  his  Government 
respects  his  personal  privacy. 

This  reply  from  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment does  not  answer  the  basic  ques- 
tion. Why  such  a  change  is  necessary  at 
this  time.  I,  for  one,  will  be  interested 
in  the  statistics  which  demonstrate  the 
need  for  this  program.  Just  how  many 
pornographic  pictures  and  just  how 
many  lottery  tickets  are  being  sent  by 
sealed  letter  mall? 

Certainly  the  analysis  of  the  case  law 
cited  alone  is  not  sufficient  to  justify 
these  regulations.  In  the  Kalker  decision, 
for  instance,  the  district  court  Judge 
merely  found  that,  subject  to  certain 
provisions  for  prohibited  matter  found 
in  the  mail — 


The  addressee  Is  otherwise  entitled  under 
the  First  Amendment  to  receive,  as  provided 
In  262.2(a),  all  of  the  contents  found  to  be 
mailable  matter — notwithstanding  his  fail- 
ure or  refusal  to  authorize  the  opening  rf 
such  mall. 

The  judge  went  on  to  say : 

It  will  be  noted  that  even  under  Section 
1305,  the  basic  statute  dealing  with  prohibi- 
tion against  Importing  certain  matter,  it  is 
provided  that  upon  adjudication  that  any 
seized  matter  Is  not  prohibited,  It  shall  not 
be  excluded  from  entry. 

We  hold  therefore,  that  the  portion  cf 
the  regulation  I.e.,  a62.2(c),  providing  that 
"if  the  addressee  faUs  to  authorize  the  open- 
ing of  the  letter"  the  postal  authorities  shall 
"endorse  the  cover  'unclaimed'  and  return, 
unopened,  to  Its  origin"  Is  f-n  unreasonable 
and  oppressive  limitation  on  plaintiff's  right 
to  receive  such.  If  any,  mailable,  i.e.,  non- 
prohibited  matter  as  may  be  contained  In 
tlie  letter. 

The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  has  Indi- 
cated that  his  committee  will  be  inves- 
tigating this  matter,  and  I  look  forward 
to  their  findings.  I  do  not  mean  to  imply 
that  this  is  a  simple  problem,  but  rather 
that  a  simplistic  solution  may  have  been 
invoked  for  an  extremely  complex 
problem. 

I  ask  unanlmons  consent  that  my  let- 
ter to  the  Postmaster  General,  the  reply 
by  the  General  Counsel  of  the  Post  Of- 
fice Department,  euid  the  pertinent  deci- 
sion, statutes,  and  regulations  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

lliere  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

SuBCoitiirrrEc  on 
CoNsmnrrioNAi.  Richts, 

March  26.  1970. 
Hon.  Wlnton  Malcolm  Blount, 
Postmaster  General. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Mk.  PosTMASTEa  Genebal  :  In  connec- 
tion with  Its  study  of  the  right  to  privacy, 
the  Subcommittee  has  received  numerous 
complaints  from  citizens  concerning  a  new 
regulation  Issued  by  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment which  aUows  opening  of  mall  from 
overseas. 

From  the  Information  I  have  received  about 
this  new  program,  its  constitutionality  is  so 
doubtful  that.  In  my  view,  there  should  be 
no  question  about  its  destiny. 

To  assist  the  Subcommittee  In  responding 
to  the  complaints  received,  would  you  please 
describe  the  purpyose  of  this  program,  and 
the  precise  statutory  authority  on  which  it  Is 
based.  It  would  be  helpful  to  have  copies  of 
any  authority  cited  In  your  response  together 
with  the  new  regulations,  and  any  Imple- 
menting memoranda. 

I  hope  yotir  report  will  also  contain  a  de- 
scription of:  (1)  the  conditions  which  you 
believe  prompt  such  a  regulation  at  this  time: 
and  (2)  the  specific  way  the  program  will  op- 
erate for  the  citizen  who  receives  mall  from 
abroad. 

With  appreciation  for  your  assistance  In 
our  study,  and  with  all  kind  wishes,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

Sam  J.  Bbvut,  Jr.. 

Chairman. 

Apbil  3,  1970. 
Hon.  WiirroN  M.  Blount, 
The  Postmaster  Qeneral, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Deax  IBM.  PoBTKASTEX  GENERAL:  In  con- 
tlnuance  of  my  letter  of  March  26,  1970.  I 
wish  to  urge  with  all  the  emphasis  at  my 
command  ^at  the  Poet  Office  Department 
revoke  Its  recent  regulation  authorizing  the 
opening  of  private  mall  without  the  consent 
of  the  writer  or  the  addressee. 


I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  this  reguIaUon 
was  adopted  at  the  Insistence  of  the  Bureau 
of  Customs.  In  my  opinion,  there  is  no  Justi- 
fication in  a  free  society  for  a  regulation  of 
this  nature.  It  smacks  too  much  of  a  police 
state. 

WUh  best  wishes,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Sam  J.  EaviN,  Jr. 


1  HE  Geneoal  Counsel, 

Post  OmcE  Depaktment, 
Washington.  D.C..  April  9. 1970. 
H^n.  Sam  J.  Ebvin,  Jr.. 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 

Rights.    Committee    on    the    Judiciary. 

Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Mb.  Chaibman:  I  am  happy  to  reply 

to  your  letters  of  March  26.  1970  and  April  3, 

1970.  to  the  Postmaster  General  concerning 

the  proposed  changt  In  postal  regulations 

relating  to  the  customs  treatment  of  foreign 

mall. 

Let  me  assure  you  at  the  outset  that  the 
proposed  change  is  not  Intended  as  a  dra- 
matic break  with  prior  practice.  It  is,  instead, 
a  modification  of  existing  procedures  to 
provide  the  same  type  of  cxistoms  inspection 
for  sealed  letter  mall  aa  Is  now  provided  for 
other  sealed  mall  of  foreign  origin,  for  the 
purpose  or  preventing  the  easy  evasion  of 
the  customs  laws  for  articles,  such  as  nar- 
cotics, pornography,  and  lottery  tickets, 
whose  size  and  value  would  permit  ^ir 
convenient  transmission  by  letter  mall. 

While  the  Treasury  Department  has  the 
primary  responsibility  for  enforcing  the  cus- 
toms laws  of  the  United  .States,  the  Post 
Office  Department  has  always  sought  to 
cooperate  with  and  assist  Customs  officials. 
For  some  years,  oostal  regulations  contained 
in  39  CJ'.B.,  Part  362,  have  provided  that.  If 
a  sealed  foreign  letter  Is  believed  to  contain 
prohibited  matter,  it  is  endorsed  to  thi::  ef- 
fect at  the  postal  exchange  office  first  receiv- 
ing it  In  the  United  States.  It  Is  then  for- 
warded to  the  post  office  In  the  locaUty  to 
which  it  is  addressed.  Wht  a  the  letter  arrives 
at  the  latter  post  office,  the  addreasee  is  sent 
a  printed  form  which  tells  him  that  the  let- 
ter has  arrived  and  requests  him  to  authorize 
ita  opening.  If  the  addressee  authorises  open- 
ing and  '.he  contents  are  found  to  be  pro- 
hibited, that  material  Is  treated  as  un- 
dellverable.  If  the  contents  are  not  prohib- 
ited, they  are  Unmedlately  delivered  to  the 
addressee.  If  the  addressee  falls  to  authorize 
opening,  under  present  procedures,  the  mail 
piece  is  returned  to  Its  foreign  mailers.  This 
procedure  has  been  less  than  entirely  satis- 
factory. It  permits,  for  example,  a  prospecUve 
recipient  of  narcotics  to  have  a  suspected 
envelope  returned  unopened  to  the  sender 
who  is  then  able  to  place  It  once  again  in 
the  malls  In  the  hope  that  on  the  second,  or 
tenth,  attempt  it  wlU  be  delivered  without 
detection.  There  Is.  moreover,  no  provision 
for  any  Judicial  review  whatever  or  for  any 
formal  administrative  procedures  designed  to 
secure  an  impartial  determination  that  spe- 
cific material  is  prohibited. 

In  1968,  the  Bureau  of  Ciistoms  asked  the 
Post  Office  Department  to  consider  amend- 
ing its  regulations  to  permit  Incoming  for- 
eign mail  to  be  handled  by  the  Bureau  of 
Customs  in  accordance  with  the  same  pro- 
cedures that  govern  customs  inspection  gen- 
erally. No  action  was  taken  on  the  Bureau 
of  Customs'  proposal  at  that  time,  but  dis- 
cussions on  such  a  change  were  resumed  In 
the  summer  of  1969. 

In  September  1969,  In  the  case  of  Kalker 
V.  Lee.  the  United  States  District  Court  for 
the  Northern  District  of  California  held  that 
the  application  of  a  portion  of  the  present 
procedure,  that  requiring  affirmative  consent 
for  the  opening  of  suspected  mall  and  prO'. 
vlding  for  return  to  the  sender  If  consent 
should  not  be  given  interfered  unconstitu- 
tionally with  an  addressee's  right  to  receive 
any  matter  which  Is  not  prohibited.  The  Dis- 
trict Court  took  care  to  point  out  that  "the 
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right  of  customs  border  search  Is  absolute 
and  do«s  not  depend  on  probable  cause"  and 
that  there  la  no  reaaon  why  thla  principle 
should  not  apply  to  Incoming  mall. 

The  Government  decided  not  to  appeal  this 
decision.  Instead,  after  consultation  with  the 
Tre.)sury  Department.  It  was  proposed  that 
the  Poat  Office  Department  would  no  longer 
follow  the  existing  procedures  with  respect 
to  foreign  letter  mall  suspected  of  contain- 
ing prohibited  or  dutiable  matter,  but  would 
turn  such  suspected  mail  (which  amounts  to 
less  than  l**;,  of  all  incoming  mall)  directly 
over  to  the  Bureau  of  Customs,  as  foreign 
non-letter  mall  is  now  handled  under  simll.ir 
circumstances.  That  Bureau  would.  In  turn. 
Inspect  the  envelopes  for  contraband.  If  the 
custon\s  Inspection  should  reveal  dutiable  or 
prohibited  matter,  the  Bureau  would  take 
stepa  to  collect  the  required  duties  or.  In  the 
case  of  prohibited  matter,  ask  the  Depart- 
ment of  Jiutlce  to  Initiate  Judicial  forfei- 
ture proceedings  In  Federal  court  or.  for  cer- 
tain claases  of  merchandise.  Itself  Initiate  ad- 
ministrative forfeiture  proceedings.  It  was 
not  proposed  that  any  postal  offlclal  l>e  au- 
thorized to  open  sealed  letter  mall.  Corre- 
spondence contained  In  opened  letters  would 
not  In  any  event  be  read. 

Notices  of  proposed  rulemaking  to  effect 
this  change  were  published  simultaneously 
by  the  Poet  Office  and  Treasury  Departments 
In  the  Federal  Register  on  February  3.  1970. 
The  Departments'  notices  Invited  all  Inter- 
ested persons  to  submit  written  data,  views, 
and  arguments  concerning  the  proposed 
amendments  within  fifteen  days. 

While  no  such  comments  were  received  by 
this  Department  within  this  period,  the  regu- 
lations have  not  yet  been  amended.  No  final 
decision  has  been  made  within  the  Post 
Office  Deparunent  as  to  whether  the  pro- 
posed change  should  be  implemented,  and 
I  do  not  anticipate  that  any  action  will  be 
taken  by  the  Department  on  this  matter  un- 
til we  have  bad  an  opportunity  to  evaluate 
the  recommendations  of  the  Interested  Con- 
gressional committees.  In  the  meantime,  of 
course,  existing  regulations  remain  in  full 
force  and  effect.  Copies  of  the  two  Depart- 
ments' notices  of  proposed  rulemaking  as 
they  appeared  In  the  Federal  Register  and  the 
relevant  sections  of  existing  regulations  are 
enclosed. 

There  are  not  statutory  provisions  dealing 
specifically  with  the  customs  treatment  of 
any  type  of  Incoming  foreign  mall  The  pro- 
posed change,  like  the  existing  postal  regu- 
lation. Is  baaed  on  section  301  of  Title  5  and 
secUon  501  of  Title  39.  which  give  the  Post- 
master General  broad  authority  to  prescribe 
regulations  for  the  management  and  han- 
dling of  the  mails,  and  on  the  inherent  power 
of  one  Government  agency  to  cooperate  with 
another  In  the  enforcement  of  Federal  law. 

Against  this  background  I  would  like  to 
emphaalae  several  polnta.  First,  there  seems 
to  be  little  doubt  that  the  Government  may, 
without  Tlcriatlng  the  Constitution,  open 
sealed  mall  of  foreign  origin  to  search  for 
contraband.  Although  the  Supreme  Court 
has  not  ruled  on  the  issue,  the  lower  Federal 
Courts  have  held  that  sealed  foreign  mall 
may  be  subjected  to  the  same  border  searches 
as  individual  travelers  entering  the  country. 
See,  e.g..  United  States  v  Beckley.  335  F.  M 
8S  ( 6  Clr.  19M ) ,  cert  denied  sub  nom.  Stone  r. 
United  States.  380  US.  92a  ( 1966) .  As  recently 
as  1965,  in  the  case  of  Lamont  v.  ri«  Posf- 
nuuter  General,  381  U.S.  301,  307,  the  Su- 
preme Court,  although  striking  down  a 
statute  which  the  Justloss  regarded  as  Im- 
posing Improper  restrictions  on  the  right  to 
receive  foreign  Communist  propaganda  mall, 
was  careful  to  state  that  Its  decision  had  no 
bearing  oo  "the  right  of  Customs  to  inspect 
material  from  abroad  for  contraband." 

The  second  point  Is  that  the  proposed 
change  would  not  under  any  circumstances 
authorize  the  reading  of  any  correspondence 
contained  in  mall  which  might  be  opened. 
This,  of  cotirae,  wotUd  be  a  matter  within 


the  responsibility  of  the  Bureau  of  Customs, 
since  no  postal  officer  or  employee  would  be 
empowered  to  open  any  sealed  letter  mall.  I 
am  advised  by  officials  of  the  Bureau  of  Cus- 
toms that  any  instructions  Implementing  the 
proposed  changes  would  specifically  prohibit 
the  reading  of  correspondence.  No  one  seeks 
through  this  proposed  change  the  authority 
to  pry  Into  private  correspondence.  Our  pur- 
pose is  solely  to  ensiire  that  sealed  envelopes 
contain  correspondence  or  other  legitimate 
matter  and  are  not  being  used  to  smuggle 
Into  the  United  States  matter  which  Congress 
has  determined  should  be  excluded. 

The  third  point  Is  that  only  a  small  frac- 
tion of  the  millions  of  letters  entering  the 
United  States  annually  would  be  affected  by 
the  change.  It  is  not  proposed  as  a  device 
for  conducting  a  general  or  even  a  random 
examination  of  Incoming  mall.  Only  those 
sealed  items  of  letter  class  mall  which  be- 
cause of  their  weight,  shape,  appearance, 
origin  or  some  other  feature  were  suspected 
of  containing  tangible  matter  not  freely  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  would  be  re- 
ferred to  Customs.  Under  the  provisions  of 
39  C.FR..  Part  262,  less  than  one  percent  of 
all  Incoming  mail  la  regarded  as  suspect. 
There  is  no  reason  to  think  that  experience 
under  the  proposed  procedure*  would  be  slg- 
nlflcantly  different.  And.  of  course,  envelopes 
containing  nothing  but  correspondence 
would  be  most  unlikely  to  arouse  suspicion. 

The  final  point  that  I  would  like  to  suggest 
Is  that  to  allow  sealed  mail  of  foreign  origin 
to  enter  the  country  without  the  possibility 
of  effective  customs  Inspection  could  ser- 
iously weaken  the  enforcement  of  the  cus- 
toms laws.  No  one  regrets  more  than  the  Post 
Office  Department  the  necessity  for  opening 
mail  matter  under  any  circumstances.  It  has 
seemed  essential  to  propose  this  change,  bow- 
ever,  to  prevent  the  malls  from  becoming  a 
safe  and  convenient  means  for  smuggling 
contraband  Into  this  country. 
Sincerely  yours. 

David  A.  Nblson, 

General  Coumel. 

{From   th:   Federal   RegUter,   Feb.   3,    1970) 

PSOPOSSO    RULKMAKINC 

POST    OmCK    DEPAVrifENT 3S    CFB    FAaTS    SSI, 

aSa — IMPOtTATIONS 

Letters  and  letter  packages  beliered  to  con- 
tain dutiable  or  prohibited  matter 

Notice  Is  hereby  given  that  the  Depart- 
ment propoees  to  amend  Its  regulations  re- 
lating to  the  handling  of  letters  and  letter 
packages  originating  outside  the  Customs 
territory  of  the  United  States  which  are 
twUeved  to  contain  dutiable  or  prohibited 
matter.  These  regulations  are  codified  In 
title  39.  Code  of  Federal  Regulations.  The 
proposed  regulations  provide  that,  in  lieu  of 
the  existing  procedure,  the  Department  will 
submit  to  the  Bureau  of  Customs  for  cus- 
toms examination  all  Incoming  mall  believed 
to  contain  prohibited  or  dutiable  matter. 

The  proposed  changes  In  title  39  CFR  are 
as  follows:  Sections  361  l-361.3(b)  and  361.4 
would   be  amended  to  read  as  follows  and 
part  363  would  be  revoked. 
1361.1     What  la  subject  to  examination. 

AU  mall  originating  outside  the  customs 
territory  of  the  United  States  Is  subject  to 
customs  examination,  except  mall  addressed 
to  Ambassadors  and  Ministers  of  foreign 
countries  and  articles  known  or  believed  to 
contain  only  offlclal  documents  addressed  to 
officials  of  the  United  States  Government. 
1361.3  Separation  points. 

(a)  txehange  ogtces.  Mall  believed  to 
contain  matter  liable  to  customs  duty  or 
believed  to  contain  prohibited  matter  la  sub- 
mitted Immediately  to  local  customs  offlcars, 
except  when  exchange  offices  are  authorUad 
to  redlapatch  such  mall  to  designated  distri- 
bution offices  for  customs  treatment  thereat. 
Bxchange  offices  which  redlapatch  matter  to 
be  submitted  to  custotns  officers  will  attach 
Label  tl,  a  reusabie  pink  slotted  tag.  bear- 


ing the  words  This  sack  contains  mail  "Sup- 
posed Liable  to  Customs  Duty",  to  the  label 
holders  or  hasps  of  sacks  or  pouches. 

(b)  Distribution  offices.  Distribution  of- 
fices will  submit  such  mall  to  customs  offi- 
cers as  soon  as  possible  after  receipt.  The 
reusable  tags.  Label  81.  removed  from  sacks 
containing  this  mall  will  be  returned  periodi- 
cally to  the  postmasters  at  New  York,  New 
Orleans.  San  Francisco,  Seattle,  or  Miami,  as 
may  be  appropriate  from  a  geographical 
standpoint. 

(c)  Priority  treatment  of  airmail.  Airmail 
articles  receive  preferential  customs  treat- 
ment and  are  submitted  to  customs  sepa- 
rately from  surface  mall.  Upon  return  from 
customs,  dispatcn  will  be  by  air  If  It  wilt 
expedite  delivery. 

S  261  3     Examination. 

(a)  Registered  mail.  The  podtmaster  or 
other  designated  postal  employee  must  t>e 
present  when  registered  articles  and  regis- 
tered parcels  are  opened  by  customs  officers 
for  examination.  After  customs  treatment, 
the  customs  officers  will  repack  and  reseal 
the  articles  and  parcels. 

(b)  £jtrac(ion  of  samples  for  advisory  in- 
formation. Should  a  customs  officer  wish  to 
obtain  advisory  Information  from  a  local 
trade  expert  or  the  Customs  Information 
Exchange,  201  Varlck  Street.  New  York.  NY. 
10014.  permit  him  to  extract  a  sample  of  the 
contents.  The  customs  olEcer  will  furnish 
the  postal  official  with  two  copies  of  Customs 
Form  6423.  one  for  enclosure  In  the  Importa- 
tion and  the  other  for  the  post  office  files.  If 
the  sample  Is  to  be  forwarded  to  New  York, 
dispatch  It  under  official  registration  to  the 
New  York  Postmaster  for  delivery  to  the 
Customs  Information  Exchange. 

•  •  *  •  • 

13614     Repacking 

(a)  Responsibility  of  customs  and  postal 
employees.  Customs  employees  have  responsi- 
bility for  reseallng  or  repacking  mall  of  for- 
eign origin  following  custonu  examinations. 
Postal  employees  accepting  mail  which  has 
been  In  customs  custody  for  examination, 
must  determine  from  external  inspection 
whether  It  can  safely  bear  further  handling 
and  transportation.  Customs  employees  are 
responsible  for  restoring  mall  that  Is  not  in 
satisfactory  condition.  Employees  may  be 
held  responsible  when  damage  occurs  as  a 
result  of  negligence  or  Improper  handling. 

(b)  Customs  shipments  in  bad  order. 
Shipments  found  to  be  In  bad  order  in  transit 
or  at  the  delivery  office  must  be  recondi- 
tioned by  postal  employees.  Note  bad  order 
and  evidence  of  rifling  or  damage  on  the 
address  side  of  the  wrapper  over  the  signa- 
ture of  the  employee. 

Interested  persons  may  submit  written 
data,  views,  and  arguments  concerning  the 
proposed  amendments  to  the  Director.  Office 
of  Mall  Classification,  Bureau  of  Finance 
and  Administration.  Post  Office  Department. 
Washington.  DC.  20360.  at  any  time  prior 
to  the  ISth  day  following  the  date  of  publi- 
cation of  this  notice  In  the  Feoesal  RKcrarm. 
Note:  The  Bureau  of  Customs.  Treasury  De- 
partment, Is  also  proposing  amendments  to 
the  Customs  Regulations  at  this  time. 
(R.S.  3061.  S  U.S.C.  301.  19  U,8.C.  483.  39 
n^.C.  SOI  and  506) 

David  A.  Nelson, 

General  CounMt. 
|FJt.    Doc.    70-1280;    Filed,    Feb.    2.    1970; 
8:46  am  I 

DKPABTlfBNT     OF     THE     TakASTTBT — ^aUBEAU     OF 
CVSTOMS — 1*  CFB  PAST  • 

Sealed  letters  of  foreign  origin  suspected  of 
containing  merchandise 
Notice  of  Proposed  Rulemaking 
The  Post  Office  Department  has  proposed 
to  amend  39  CFR  Parts  361   and  362  con- 
cerning customs  examination  of  mall  origi- 
nating outside  the  customs  territory  of  the 
United  States  to  permit  the  opening  of  such 
mall  without  requesting  permission  of  th« 
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addressee.  The  long  recognized  authority  of 
the  Bureau  of  Customs  to  open  sealed 
letters  arriving  in  the  international  mall  has 
been  inhibited  by  the  presence  of  these  regu- 
lations which  generally  provide  that  a  sealed 
letter  of  foreign  origin  believed  to  contain 
prohibited  or  dutiable  matter  shall  be  re- 
turned unopened  to  its  origin  unless  the  ad- 
dressee authorizes  the  opening  of  the  letter. 
In  order  to  conform  relevant  provisions  of 
the  Customs  Regulations,  notice  Is  given 
under  the  authority  of  5  U.S.C.  301  and  sec- 
tion 3061  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (19  U.8.C. 
482)  that  the  Treasury  Department  pro- 
poees to  amend  Part  9  of  the  Customs  Regu- 
lations. 

The  amendments  In  tentative  form  are  set 
forth  below: 

Port  9 — Iviportation*  by  mail 

In  part  9,  a  new  section  9.0  Is  added  to 
read  as  follows: 
I  9.0  DeflzUtlon. 

As  used  In  this  part,  "package,"  "parcel 
post  shipment."  "mall  parcel,"  "parcel  post." 
"parcel,"  "mail  shipment."  and  "mall"  shall 
include  envelopes,  sealed  or  unsealed,  arriv- 
ing In  the  international  mall. 
I  9,2   (Amended) 

In  section  9.2(b)  the  last  sentence  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "Upon  receipt  at 
the  distributing  post  offices,  the  dispatches 
shall  be  opened  and  the  mall  given  customs 
treatment." 

Section  9.5  la  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

i  9.5  Dutiable  merchandise,  prohibited  mer- 
chandise, merchandise  Imported  con- 
trary to  law  arriving  In  International 
mall. 

When,  upon  customs  examination,  a  parcel 
or  envelope  from  abroad  is  found  to  contain 
merchandise  subject  to  duty  or  Internal- 
revenue  tax,  and  the  parcel  or  envelope  is 
not  accompanied  by  an  appropriate  ctistoms 
declaration  and  commercial  Invoice  or  state- 
ment of  value  required  by  |  9.1,  or  Is  found 
to  contain  material  prohibited  Importation 
or  Imported  contrary  to  law,  the  merchandise 
la  subject  to  seizure  and  forfeiture. 

Under  the  authority  contained  in  section 
618,  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  any  forfeittire  of  mer- 
chandise subject  to  duty  or  internal-revenue 
tax  (other  than  material  prohibited  impor- 
tation) so  Incurred  is  hereby  mitigated  to  an 
amount  equal  to  10  percent  of  the  loss  of 
revenue  which  was  or  might  have  been  sus- 
tained, provided  there  Is  no  evidence  Indi- 
cating to  the  district  director  of  customs  that 
failure  to  properly  declare  the  merchandise 
was  due  to  willful  negligence  or  an  intent  to 
defraud  the  revenue.  If  there  is  any  such 
evidence,  or  if  for  any  other  reason  the  dis- 
trict director  believes  that  It  would  not  he 
in  the  Interest  of  the  United  States  to  grant 
this  relief,  the  matter  shall  be  reported  to 
the  Bureau  of  Ctistoms  for  Instructions. 
When  the  shipment  does  not  exceed  •250  In 
value,  customs  Form  3419  or  6119  shaU  be 
used  for  the  entry  of  the  merchandise  and 
the  duty,  any  internal-revenue  tax,  and  the 
amount  of  the  mitigated  forfeiture  shall  be 
entered  as  separate  items  thereon.  If  a  par- 
cel or  envelope  for  which  a  mall  fine  entry 
has  been  Issued  In  accordance  with  the  fore- 
going provision  is  undellverable.  It  will  be 
returned  to  the  district  director  of  customs 
at  the  port  where  the  mall  entry  was  Issued, 
for  disposition  In  accordance  with  {  9.13(d) 
relating  to  articles  subject  to  seiziore.  The 
addressee  or  sender  may  file  a  petition  with 
the  district  director  at  the  port  where  the 
mail  fine  entry  was  Issued  for  relief  from  the 
forfeiture  incurred  and  for  release  of  the 
seized  merchandise  to  the  addressee  or 
sender. 

<  9.12   (Amended) 

In  section  9.13(d).  the  first  sentence  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "Except  for  lot- 
tery matter,  all  mall  shipments  containing 


articles  which  are  prohibited  importation, 
and  all  mall  shipments  containing  articles 
subject  to  seizure  as  being  imported  con- 
trary to  law,  shall  be  itnmediately  taken  and 
held  by  customs  officers  for  appropriate 
treatment  under  the  customs  laws.  •   •   •" 

In  section  9.12(e),  the  last  two  sentences 
are  deleted. 

Prior  to  the  issuance  of  the  proposed 
amendment,  consideration  will  be  given  to 
any  relevant  data,  views,  or  arguments  which 
are  submitted  in  writing  to  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Customs,  Bureau  of  Customs,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20226,  and  received  not  later 
than  15  days  from  the  date  of  publication  of 
this  notice  in  the  Feoesax.  Register.  No  hear- 
ing will  be  held. 

Mtles  J.  Ambrose. 
Commissioner  of  Customs. 
Approved:  December  24, 1969. 

Eugene  T.  Rossides. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
[P.R.    Doc.   70-1279;    Piled,   Feb.   2.    1970; 
8:46  ajn.) 

Regulations  '  « 

CODE  of  FEDERAL  REGULATIONS TITLE   19, 

CHAPTER    1 

Part  9 — Importations  by  mail 
Sec. 

9.1  Customs  declarations  and  Invoices. 

9.2  Treatment  of  mail  importations  at  of- 

fices of  first  receipt  and  at  offices  of 
examination. 

9.3  Mall  entries. 

9.4  Formal  entry  of  mall  Importations. 

9.6  Sealed  mall  parcels  to  bear  label  or  en- 
dorsement. 

9.6  Importations  not  over  $1  in  value;  gifts. 

9.7  Parcels  for  the  United  States  Govern- 

ment; merchandise  In  diplomatic 
pouches;  parcels  marked  for  copy- 
right; books,  engravings,  etc.,  for  the 
United  States. 

9.8  Cigars,  cigarettes,  etc. 

9  9    Merchandise  conditionally  free. 

9.10  Dissatisfied   addressees:    delivery  under 

a  resident's  flOO  or  $200  exemption; 
undelivered  dutiable  parcels. 

9.1 1  Exportation  by  mail;  plant  material. 

9.13  Prohibited  and  restricted  mail  impor- 
tations; seizure  under  the  customs 
laws. 

AtrrHORmr:  The  provisions  of  this  Part  9 
Issued  under  R.S.  351,  sec.  624,  46  Stat.  759, 
sec.  101.  76  Stat.  73;  6  VS.C.  301.  19  U.S.C. 
66.  1634,  Gen.  Hdnote  11.  Tariff  Schedules  of 
the  United  States,  except  as  otherwise  noted. 

Soitrce:  The  provisions  of  this  Part  9  ap- 
pear at  28  FJt.  14669,  Dec.  31,  1963,  unless 
otherwise  noted. 
S  9.1  Customs  declarations  and  invoices. 

(a)  A  customs  declaration  on  the  form 
provided  by  the  foreign  mailing  office,  giving 
an  accurate  description  and  the  value  of  the 
contents,  shall  be  securely  attached  to  at 
least  one  package  of  each  parcel-post  ship- 
ment. Each  commercial  shipment  by  parcel 
post  shall  also  be  accompanied  by  a  com- 
mercial invoice.  In  case  the  shipment  con- 
sists of  more  than  one  package,  the  invoice 
shall  be  placed  in  the  package  to  which  the 
postal  form  of  customs  declaration  is  at- 
tached, and  such  package  shall  be  marked 
"Invoice  enclosed."  There  shall  be  enclosed 
with  the  contents  of  every  mall  parcel  con- 
taining merchandise  dispatched  otherwise 
than  by  parcel  post  an  invoice  In  the  case  of 
conunercial  shipments,  or  a  statement  of 
value  In  the  case  of  merchandise  not  pur- 
chased nor  consigned  for  sale,  giving  an  ac- 
curate description  and  the  value  of  the  mer- 
chandise. If  it  is  Impracticable  to  enclose  the 
invoice  or  statement,  it  shall  be  securely  at- 
tached to  the  outside  of  the  parcel. 

(b)  When  the  aggregate  value  of  a  mail 
shipment  exceeds  (500,  the  accompanying  in- 
voice is  subject  to  the  same  requirements  as 
invoices  covering  similar  shipments  Imported 
otherwise  than  In  the  mails.  When  a  special 


customs  invoice  accompanies  a  mail  ship- 
ment, no  other  invoice  or  statement  of  value 
is  required. 

(Sees.  481,  483,  486,  498.  46  SUt.  719,  720, 
as  amended,  724,  as  amended;  728,  as 
amended;    19  U.S.C.   1481,  1482,  1486,   1498) 

Cross  Reference:  For  exception  to  the 
requirements  of  this  section  with  regard 
to  customs  invoices  in  the  shipment  of  bona 
fide  gifts  under  Public  Law  No.  790  (50  U.S.C. 
App.  846,  847),  see  {  54.3  (e)  of  this  chapter. 

{  9.2  Treatment  of  mall  importations  at  of- 
fices of  first  receipt  and  at  offices  of 
examination. 

(a)  Parcels  of  all  classes  of  mall  believed 
to  contain  articles  liable  to  customs  duty  re- 
ceived at  post  offices  other  than  New  York. 
Chicago.  San  Francisco,  or  Seattle  ■  and  such 
parcels  received  at  exchange  post  offices  at 
the  four  ports  mentioned  for  delivery  within 
their  respective  distribution  districts  as 
shown  in  the  special  distribution  scheme,' 
shall  be  given  customt.  treatment  at  the 
ports  where  received. 

(b)  All  parcels,  including  those  subject 
to  formal  entry,  for  delivery  at  points  out- 
side the  distribution  districts  of  the  four 
exchange  post  offices  named  in  paragraph  ( a ) 
of  this  section,  and  received  at  such  offices, 
shall  be  left  in  the  custody  of  the  postmaster, 
without  customs  examination,  for  redispatch 
to  other  distributing  post  offices  in  accord- 
ance with  the  special  distribution  scheme. 
Upon  receipt  at  the  distributing  post  offices, 
the  dispatches  shall  be  opened  in  the  pres- 
ence of  customs  officers  and  the  mail  given 

.  customs  treatment. 
{  9.3  Mall  entries. 

(a)  In  the  case  of  importation  in  the  maUs 
not  exceeding  $250  in  value,  customs  officers 
shall  prepare  and  attach  the  proper  entry 
form  and  return  the  shipment  to  the  postal 
authorities  for  delivery  and  collection  ot 
duty.* 

(b)  No  maU  or  other  entry  shall  be  Issued 
for  any  shipment  in  the  malls  which  is  un- 
conditionally free  of  duty  and  does  not  ex- 
ceed $250  in  value.  In  the  case  of  articles 
wtiich  are  unquestionably  the  growth,  prod- 
uct, or  manufacture  of  the  United  States, 
and  which  have  not  been  advanced  in  value 
or  Improved  in  condition,  if  the  collector  Is 
satisfied  from  the  character  thereof  or  other- 
wise that  they  are  free  ot  duty  under  item 
800.00,  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States, 
and  if  the  total  value  of  the  articles  of  Amer- 
ican origin  contained  in  the  shipment  does 
not  exceed  $250,  no  mall  or  other  entry  shall 
be  issued  and  no  declaration  of  the  owner, 
importer,  or  agent  on  customs  Form  3311 
shall  be  required. 

(c)  Books  and  other  articles  classifiable 
under  items  270.26,  273.10,  273.36,  765.03, 
860.10,  or  861.10,  Tariff  SchediUes  of  the 
United  States,  imported  in  the  mails  by  a 
library  or  other  institution  described  in  items 
860.10  and  851.10.  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  States,  may  be  cleared  through  cus- 
toms under  an  informal  mail  entry,  regard- 
less of  value. 

(d)  The  rate  or  rates  of  duty  applicable 
to  any  article  released  under  an  informal 
mall  entry  (customs  Form  3419.  or  6119)  shall 
be  the  rate  or  rates  in  effect  when  the  prepa- 
ration of  such  entry  is  completed  by  a  cus- 
toms employee  for  transmittal  with  the  arti- 
cle to  the  addressee.* 

(Sees.  315.  498(a) .  46  Stat.  606,  as  amended. 
728,  as  amended;  19  U,S.C.  1316,  1498(a)) 
(28  F.R.  14660,  Dec.  31,  1963,  as  amended  by 
TX>.  66481,  30  F.R.  11861,  Sept.  16,  1965; 
TO.  68-309.  33  FJl.  13089.  Aug.  27,  1968) 
S  9.4  Formal  entry  of  mail  Importations. 

Formal  entry  at  the  customhouse  shall 
be  required  for  every  importation  in  the 
malls  which  exceeds  $250  in  value,  except  as 
provided  for  in  {  9.3  (c)  or  I  10.20(b)  (4)  of 
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this  cb»pt«r.  Wben  a  mail  ahlpment  la  ex- 
amlned  and  found  to  be  subject  to  formal 
entry,  tbe  addressee  or  consignee  shall  b« 
notified  of  customs  Form  3509  of  the  arrival 
of  the  shipment  and  of  the  port  at  which 
entry  Is  to  be  made.  When  a  shipment  is 
addressed  to  a  point  which  Is  not  a  customs 
port  or  station,  the  port  of  entry  specified 
In  the  notice  shall  be  the  port  nearest  the 
office  of  destination  of  the  shipment.  Single 
shipments  not  exceeding  taso  in  value,  if 
mailed  abroad  at  different  times  (as  shown 
by  the  declaration  or  other  mailing  indicia), 
shall  not  be  combined  for  the  purpose  of 
requiring  formal  customs  entry,  even  though 
they  reach  customs  at  the  same  or  approxi- 
mately the  same  time,  unless  there  was  a 
splitting  of  shipments  In  order  to  avoid  the 
payment  of  the  lawful  customs  duty.  The 
collector  may  require  formal  entry  of  mall 
shipments  regardless  of  value.  If  In  his  opin- 
ion such  entry  is  necessary  to  protect  the 
revenue. 

(Sec  484  46  Stat.  722.  as  amended:  19 
C.S.C.  1484) 

i  9.5  Sealed  mall  parcels  to  bear  label  or  en- 
dorsement. 

(a)  The  Importation  of  merchandise  In 
sealed  parcels  (other  than  parcel  post)  shall 
be  permitted  if  the  sealed  letter  or  other 
sealed  parcel  bears  on  the  address  side  thereof 
the  label.  Form  C  I.  provided  for  by  the 
Universal  Postal  Convention  or  the  endorse- 
ment "May  be  opened  for  customs  purposes 
before  delivery  to  the  addressee."  or  words 
of  similar  purport  definitely  waiving  the 
privacy  of  the  seal  and  Indicating  that  the 
parcel  may  be  opened  by  customs  officers 
without  recourse  to  the  addressee.' 

(b)  When  a  sealed  envelope  or  other 
parcel  (other  than  parcel  poet)  believed 
to  contain  merchandise  is  not  endorsed  or 
labeled  as  required,  tbe  postmaster  will  de- 
tain It  ia  his  custody  anc*  request  tbe  ad- 
dressee to  furnish  written  authority  for  a 
customs  officer  to  open  the  parcel  In  the 
presence  of  a  representative  of  the  post- 
master. If  the  addressee  does  not  furnish 
such  written  authority  within  30  days  after 
the  date  of  notice  by  the  postmaster  or  within 
such  further  time  as  may  be  allowed,  the 
parcel  will  be  treated  as  undellverable  mall 
matter.  If  the  p«rcel.  upon  being  opened 
under  proper  written  authority.  Is  found  to 
contain  merchandise  free  of  Internal -revenue 
tax  and  free  of  duty  either  because  uncondi- 
tionally free  or  because  the  aggregate  value 
of  the  shipment  Is  not  more  than  tl  and  the 
expense  and  Inconvenience  of  collecting  the 
duty  accruing  thereon  would  be  dispropor- 
tionate to  the  amount  of  such  duty,  the  par- 
cel may  be  delivered  to  the  addressee  without 
the  collection  of  any  fine  on  account  of  the 
article  not  having  been  endorsed  or  labeled 
In  accordance  with  paragraph  (a)  of  this 
•ectton. 

(c)  Except  as  provided  for  in  paragraph 
(b)  of  this  section.  If  a  sealed  letter  or  other 
parcel  not  endorsed  or  labeled  as  required 
by  paragraph  (a)  of  this  section  Is  found  to 
contain  merchandise  subject  to  duty  (includ- 
ing conditionally  free  merchandise)  or  sub- 
ject to  internal -revenue  tax,  the  mer- 
chandise la  subject  to  seizure  and  forfeltiire 
as  having  been  imported  contrary  to  law 
Under  tbe  authority  contained  in  section 
618.  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  any  forfeiture  so  In- 
curred Is  hereby  mitigated  to  an  amount 
equal  to  10  percent  of  tbe  loss  of  revenue 
which  was  or  might  have  been  sustained. 
provided  there  la  no  evidence  indicating  to 
the  collector  that  failure  to  label  or  endorse 
the  parcel  was  due  to  willful  negUgence  or 
to  an  Intent  to  defraud  the  revenue.  If  there 
Is  any  such  evidence,  or  if  for  any  other  rea- 
son the  collector  believes  that  It  would  not 
be  m  the  Intercept  of  the  United  States  to 
grant  this  reUef .  the  matter  shall  be  reported 
to  the  Bureau  of  CTustoms  for  Instructions 
When  tbe  shipment  does  not  exceed  t2S0  in 
value,  cuatoma  Form  M19  or  5119  shall  be 
used  for  tbe  entry  of  tbe  merchandise  and 


the  duty,  any  internal-revenue  tax.  and  the 
amount  of  the  mitigated  forfeiture  shall  be 
entered  as  separate  items  thereon.  If  a  parcel 
for  which  a  mall  fine  entry  has  been  Issued 
In  accordance  with  the  foregoing  provision  Is 
undellverable.  It  will  be  returned  to  tbe  col- 
lector of  customs  at  the  port  where  the  mall 
entry  was  Issued,  for  disposition  In  accord- 
ance with  f  9  13(d)  relating  to  articles  sub- 
ject to  seizure.  Tbe  addressee  or  sender  may 
file  a  petition  with  the  collector  of  customs 
at  the  port  where  the  mall  fine  entry  was 
Issued  for  relief  from  the  forfeiture  Incurred 
and  for  the  release  of  the  seized  merchan- 
dise to  tbe  addressee  or  sender. 

(Sec.  1,  62  Sut.  716.  sec.  618,  46  Stat.  757: 
18  US.C.  545.  19  U.S.C.  1618) . 
i  9.6  Importations  not  over  81  In  value:  gifts. 

(a)  Customs  officers  shall  pass  free  of 
duty  and  internal-revenue  tax,  without  Is- 
suing a  mail  entry  therefor,  any  parcel  con- 
taining articles  the  aggregate  fair  retail  value 
In  the  country  of  shipment  of  which  la  not 
over  81,  unless  they  have  reason  to  believe 
that  tbe  parcel  is  one  of  several  lots  covered 
by  a  single  order  or  contract  and  that  It  was 
sent  separately  for  the  express  purpose  of 
securing  free  entry  therefor  or  of  avoiding 
compliance  with  a  provision  of  law  or  regu- 
laUon" 

(b)  Customs  officers  shall  pass  free  of 
duty  and  Internal-revenue  tax,  without  is- 
suing a  mall  entry  therefor,  parcels  contain- 
ing bona  fide  gifts  from  persons  In  foreign 
countries  to  persons  in  tbe  United  States, 
provided  the  aggregate  fair  retail  value  in 
the  country  of  shipment  of  such  articles  re- 
ceived by  one  person  on  one  day  does  not  ex- 
ceed 810. 

(c)  The  provisions  of  i  8.3(d)  of  tbe  regu. 
latlons  of  this  part,  except  thoee  permitting 
consolidation  of  shipments  In  cargo  vans 
and  slnUlar  conunerclal  containers,  are  also 
applicable  to  this  section. 

(Sec.  7.  52  Stat.  1081.  as  amended:  19  U.S.C. 
1321)  |28  FJl.  14659.  Dec.  31.  1965.  as 
amended  by  T.D.  56481.  30  F.R.  11851.  Sept. 
16.  19651 

i  9.7  Parcels  for  tbe  United  States  Oovem- 
ment;  merchandise  in  diplomatic 
pouches:  parcels  marked  for  copy- 
right: books,  engravings,  etc.,  for  tbe 
United  SUt«. 

(a)  Parcels  addressed  to  offices  or  officials 
of  the  United  States  Oovernment,  believed 
to  contain  only  official  documents,  shall  be 
forwarded  Immediately  to  the  addresses.  Such 
parcels,  wben  known  or  believed  to  contain 
merchandise,  shall  be  treated  in  tbe  same 
manner  as  similar  parcels  for  other  addreesea. 

(b)  Books,  engravings,  and  other  arti- 
cles enumerated  In  Item  830.00.  Tariff  Sched- 
ules of  the  United  States  which  are  Im- 
ix>rted  by  mall  and  addressed  to  the  Library 
of  Congress  or  any  department  or  agency  of 
the  Oovernment,  shall  be  forwarded  for  de- 
livery without  tbe  assessment  of  duty.  U 
tbe  collector  Is  satisfied  they  are  entitled  to 
free  entry  under  Item  830.00,  Tariff  Sched- 
ules of  the  United  States. 

(c)  Parcels  marked  for  copyright,  ad- 
dreeaed  to  the  Library  of  Congress,  to  tbe 
Copyright  Office,  or  to  the  office  of  the 
Register  of  Copyrights,  Washington  25,  D.C.. 
may  be  passed  free  of  duty  and  promptly  for- 
warded to  destination. 

(d)  No  merchandise  of  any  character  may 
be  forwarded  in  diplomatic  or  other  official 
pouches.' 

f  9.8  Cigars,  cigarettes,  etc. 

(a)  In  the  case  of  mall  entries  for  lm> 
ported  articles  subject  to  tax  and  to  which 
Internal  revenue  stamps  must  be  affixed  be- 
fore release  to  tbe  importer  (see  Internal 
Revenue  Regulations,  Part  45  (26  CFR  Part 
45)),  customs  officers  shall  sign  and  attach 
to  the  entries  an  order  for  stamps,  and  cus- 
toms Form  8473.  When  tbe  parcel  U  addreaaed 
for  delivery  at  the  post  office  where  it  la  ex- 
amined and  customs  Form  3473  la  not  re- 
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quired  to  Insure  tbe  taking  of  tbe  action 
described  thereon.  Form  3473  need  not  be 
prepared.  Tbe  postmaster  will  furnish  tbe 
addressee  with  tbe  order  for  stamps.  The 
addressee  will  be  required  to  secure  from  the 
office  of  the  district  director  of  Internal  rev- 
enue tbe  necessary  stamps  and  affix  them  to 
tbe  Immediate  packages  of  the  merchandise 
before  the  parcels  will  be  delivered  to  bim. 
The  Internal-revenue  tax  on  cigars,  ciga- 
rettes, and  cigarette  papers  and  tubes  valued 
not  In  excess  of  1250  In  a  shipment  Imported 
by  mall  shall  be  paid  on  the  basis  of  a  return 
made  on  tbe  mall  entry.  An  additional  legible 
copy  of  the  entry  form,  marked  or  stamped 
"For  Internal  Revenue  Purposes. '  shall  be 
prepared  for  each  entry  covering  such  artlclea 
subject  to  Part  275  of  tbe  regulations  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  (26  CFR  Part  275) 
if  tax  is  payable  upon  release  under  such 
entry.  The  separate  statement  required  for 
tax  purposes  by  26  CFR  275.81  shall  be  made 
on  tbe  entry  form  In  such  case.  Tbe  duty 
and  any  applicable  tax  will  be  collected  by 
tbe  postal  service  for  tbe  Customs  Service 
at  the  time  of  delivery  of  tbe  shipment.  A 
copy  of  the  entry  (return)  will  be  given  to 
the  Importer  as  a  receipt  for  payment,  lifall 
shipments  of  such  articles  released  for  con- 
sumption are  subject  to  compliance  with 
the  package  and  notice  requirements  under 
26  CFR  Part  275  unless  specifically  exempted 
therefrom  as  Indicated  In  |  11.3  of  this  chap- 
ter. Such  articles  may  not  be  released  under 
tbe  mail  entry  procedure  on  the  basis  of  a 
claim  for  release  without  payment  of  tax 
by  a  manufacturer  specified  In  26  CFR  Part 
275.  If  a  claim  Is  made  at  the  time  of  delivery 
for  release  without  payment  of  tax  based 
on  any  of  the  provisions  in  26  CFR  Part  275 
for  a  manufacturer  of  tobacco  products  or  a 
manufacturer  of  cigarette  papers  and  tubes 
to  obtain  release  of  any  such  articles  with- 
out payment  of  tax,  the  shipment  shall  be 
returned  by  tbe  postal  service  to  tbe  port 
of  entry  or  sent  to  tbe  nearest  customs 
office  at  which  appropriate  release  as  claimed 
may  be  arranged  by  tbe  addressee. 

(b)  When  appropriate,  the  immediate 
packages  of  tbe  merchandise  shall  be 
stamped  by  customs  officers  before  the  ship- 
ment la  released  for  delivery. 

(c)  United  States  customs  duty  and  In- 
ternal-revenue tax  on  mail  shipments  of  ci- 
gars for  Infomoal  entry,  dispatched  to  the 
United  States  under  the  provisions  oX  the 
parcel-post  convention  with  Cuba,  effective 
September  1,  1930,  may,  at  the  option  of 
the  sender,  be  prepaid  at  Miami  or  Tampa. 
Fla.,  upon  condition: 

( 1 )  That  all  such  mall  ablpments  of  cigars 
from  Cuba  be  sent  In  mail  sacks  addressed 
to  the  postmaster  at  Miami  or  Tampa  for 
customs  examination  at  either  of  those 
ports: 

(2)  That  the  Cuban  sender  will  authorize, 
in  writing,  bis  representative  at  Miami  or 
Tampa  to  prepay  the  customs  duty  and  In- 
ternal-revenue tax  on  each  mail  parcel  be- 
fore It  Is  returned  to  the  postmaster  for  de- 
livery or  dispatch  to  destlnaUon;  and  • 

(3)  That  each  parcel,  before  dispatch  to 
tbe  United  States,  be  plainly  stamped  "Cus- 
toms duty  and  internal-revenue  tax  on  this 
parcel  to  be  paid  at  Miami  (or  Tampa) 
Fla." 

(d)  For  each  prepaid  ablpment  tbe  cus- 
toms officer  shall  prepare  customs  Form 
5119  In  quadruplicate.  When  tax  Is  applica- 
ble, an  additional  legible  copy  marked  or 
stamped  "For  Internal  Revenue  Purposes." 
shall  be  prepared.  All  copies  shall  have  sep- 
arately shown  thereon  in  such  case  the 
statement  for  tax  purposes  required  by  26 
CFR  275.81  of  the  regulations  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service.  Two  copies  shall  be 
signed  by  the  collector  or  the  deputy  collec- 
tor and  the  sender's  representative.  One  of 
these  copies  shall  be  given  to  tbe  repreaenta- 
tlve  as  a  receipt  for  the  duty  and  tax  paid. 

(e)  Bach  prepaid  parcel  shall  be  legibly 
•tamped  on  the  addressed  side  "U.S.  cus- 
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toms  duty  and  Internal-revenue  tax  pre- 
paid at  Miami  (or  Tampa),  Fla."  followed  by 
the  mall  entry  number  and  the  initials  of 
two  customs  employees  certifying  to  the 
appraisal  of  the  merchandise  and  the  col- 
lection of  the  duty  and  Internal-revenue 
tax. 

1 28  F.R.  14659.  Dec.  31.  1963.  as  amended  by 
T.D.  67-193.  32  P.R.  11764,  Aug.  16,  1967 1 
i  9.9  Merchandise  conditionally  free. 

(a)  When  tbe  contents  of  a  parcel  may  be 
conditionally  free  under  the  Tariff  Schedules 
of  tbe  United  States,  tbe  attached  blank 
form  of  declaration  for  free  entry  shall  be 
properly  executed  and  returned  to  the  postal 
authorities  by  the  addressee  In  order  to  ob- 
tain free  entry. 

(b)  When  an  institution  files  evidence  to 
show  that  it  is  entitled  to  Import  drawings, 
engravings,  and  other  merchandise  free  of 
duty  under  Item  850.10  or  Item  861.10,  Tariff 
Schedules  of  tbe  United  States,  tbe  name  of 
such  institution,  shall  be  placed  on  a  free 
list,  to  be  kept  by  tbe  collector  for  that 
purpose.  If  tbe  Institution  agrees  In  writing 
to  notify  the  collector  in  the  event  goods 
not  for  tbe  sole  use  of  tbe  Institution  arrive 
addressed  to  the  institution.  A  mall  impor- 
tation of  such  merchandise,  regardless  of 
value,  addressed  directly  to  such  an  institu- 
tion shall  be  passed  free  of  duty  without 
requiring  compliance  with  paragraph  (a) 
of  this  section  and  without  Issuing  a  mall 
entry. 

(c)  A  conditionally  free  shipment  from 
any  United  States  Insular  possession,  except 
Puerto  Rico,  valued  over  (25  but  not  over 
8250,  when  accompanied  by  the  documen- 
tary evidence  required  by  {  7.8  of  this  chap- 
ter, and  any  such  shipment  valued  at  $25  or 
less,  may  be  passed  without  Issuance  of  a 
mall  entry  If  tbe  collector  Is  satisfied  that 
the  merchandise  Is  entitled  to  free  entry.  In 
the  case  of  each  such  shipment  valued  over 
8250,  formal  entry  shall  be  required  and  tbe 
provisions  of  Parts  7  and  8  of  this  chapter 
shall  be  followed. 

(28  VR.  14669.  Dec.  31.  1963.  as  amended  by 
TU.  68-209.  33  P.R.   12089,  Aug.  27.   1968) 
1 9.10  Dissatisfied    addressees:    delivery    un- 
der a  resident's  $100  or  $200  exemp- 
tion; undelivered  dutiable  parcels. 

(a)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (c) 
of  this  section,  if  the  addressee  of  a  ship- 
ment covered  by  a  mall  entry  Is  dlssatlsffed 
with  the  amount  assessed,  he  may  (1)  elect 
to  pay  tbe  the  amount,  take  delivery  of  tbe 
shipment  and  petition  the  collector  of  cus- 
toms to  rellquldate  tbe  entry;  or  (2)  refuse  to 
accept  the  shipment  and  provide  the  poet- 
master  wtlh  a  written  statement  of  his  ob- 
jections. In  the  latter  case,  the  postmaster 
shall  forward  the  addressee's  protest  to  tbe 
customs  office  that  Issued  the  entry,  accom- 
panied by  such  invoices  or  other  evidence 
submtted  by  the  addressee,  and  retain  cus- 
tody of  the  shipment  until  advice  Is  received 
from  tbe  issuing  customs  office  as  to  tbe 
disposition  to  be  made. 

(b)  If  the  collector  of  customs  Is  satis- 
fled  that  the  protest  of  an  addressee  of  a 
mail  shipment  Eigalnst  the  amounts  assessed 
Is  valid,  the  collector  may  reclassify  the  mer- 
chandise or  amend  the  value,  even  though 
the  merchandise  has  been  delivered  to  the 
addressee.  A  mall  entry  may  be  rellquldated 
to  allow  a  claim  of  the  addressee  after  the 
expiration  of  60  days  after  liquidation  only 
If  a  protest  has  been  filed  in  the  form  and 
manner  prescribed  in  section  514,  Tariff  Act 
of  1930.  or  if  the  claim  Is  allowable  under 
section  620(c)(2).  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as 
amended.* 

(c)  IReserved] 

(d)  If  for  any  reason  an  undelivered  par- 
cel known  or  suK>osed  to  be  dutiable  Is  not 
returned  to  the  country  of  origin.  It  will  be 
delivered  to  the  proper  customs  officer  for 
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disposition  under  tbe  customs  Iawb  and  regu- 
lations governing  seized  or  unclaimed  mer- 
chandUe.  (77A  Stat.  14,  Sec.  614.  46  Stat. 
734;  19  U.S.C.  1202.  1614)  (28  F.R.  14659,  Dec. 
31,  1963.  as  amended  by  T.D.  66481,  30  F.R. 
11851,  Sept  16.  1965] 
S9.ll  Exportation  by  mall;  plant  material. 

(a)  Articles  imported  Into  the  United 
States  frpm  foreign  countries  may  be  ex- 
ported lii  tbe  registered  or  ordinary  mails, 
or  In  registered,  Insured,  or  ordinary  parcel 
post,  without  the  payment  of  duties  that 
may  have  accrued  thereon  If  tbe  articles 
have  remained  continuously  In  the  custody 
of  the  Government  (customs  or  postal  au- 
thorities), and  the  packages  containing  such 
articles  are  Inspected  and  mailed  under  cus- 
toms supervision.  Waiver  of  the  right  to 
withdraw  the  package  from  the  malls  shall 
be  endorsed  on  each  package  to  be  so  ex- 
ported and  signed  by  the  exporter.  Export 
entries  or  withdrawals  for  exportation,  as 
the  case  may  be,  shall  be  filed  for  such  art- 
icles except  those  Imported  by  mall  ( 1 )  which 
are  unclaimed  or  refused  and  are  returned  by 
the  Post  Office  Department  to  the  country 
or  origin  as  undellverable  mall  or  (2)  for 
which  a  formal  entry  has  not  been  filed  and 
which  are  remalled  from  continuous  cus- 
toms or  postal  custody  to  Canada.  See  !J  8.45 
and  22.27  of  this  chapter;  and  as  to  articles 
released  frmn  continuous  Government  cus- 
tody for  which  return  to  customs  custody  is 
appropriate  prior  to  exportation,  see  ii  10.8, 
10.17.  10.38,  and  22.33  of  thU  chapter. 

(b)  Shipments  of  plant  material  may  be 
Imported  by  mall  free  of  duty  for  immediate 
exportation  by  mall  subject  to  the  following 
regulations,  which  have  been  approved  by 
tbe  Department  of  Agriculture  and  tbe  Post 
Office  Department: 

(1)  Each  shipment  shall  be  dispatched 
In  tbe  malls  from  abroad,  accompanied  by 
a  yellow  and  green  special  mall  tag  bearing 
the  serial  number  of  tbe  permit  for  entry 
for  Immediate  exportation  or  Immediate 
transportation  and  exportation,  Issued  by 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  also  tbe  postal  form  of  customs  declara- 
tion. 

(2)  Upon  arrival,  the  shipment  shall  be 
detained  by  or  redlspatched  to  tbe  post- 
master at  Washington,  D.C..  Brownsville, 
Texas,  Hoboken,  New  Jersey,  Honolulu,  Ha- 
waii, Laredo,  Texas,  Miami,  Florida,  San 
Francisco,  California,  San  Juan  Puerto  Rico, 
San  Pedro,  California,  or  Seattle,  Washing- 
ton, as  may  be  appropriate,  according  to  the 
address  on  the  green  and  yellow  tag,  and 
there  submitted  to  tbe  customs  officer  and 
the  Federal  quarantine  Inspector.  The  mer- 
chandise shall  under  no  circumstances  be 
permitted  to  enter  the  commerce  of  the 
United  States. 

(3)  After  inspection  by  tbe  customs  and 
quarantine  officers,  and  with  their  approval, 
the  addressee  or  his  authorlzer  agent  shall 
repack  and  readdress  the  mall  parcel  under 
customs  supervision;  afl^  to  the  parcel  tbe 
necessary  postage:  and  comply  with  other 
mailing  requirements,  after  which  the  parcel 
shall  be  delivered  to  the  p>06tmaster  for  ex- 
portation by  mall  pursuant  to  paragraph  (a) 
of  this  section.  The  contents  of  the  original 
parcel  may  be  subdivided  and  exported  in 
separate  parcels  in  like  manner. 

(4)  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  Issue  a  cus- 
toms mall  entry  nor  to  require  formal  entry 
of  the  shipments. 

(5)  The  mail  shipments  referred  to  shall 
be  accorded  special  handling  only  at  tbe 
points  specified  in  subparagraph  (2)  of  this 
paragraph. 

(6)  The  foregoing  procedure  shall  not  af- 
fect the  movement  of  plant  material  In  tbe 
International  malls  In  transit  through  tbe 
United  States. 

i  9.12  Prohibited  and  restricted  mall  impor- 
tations; seizure  under  tbe  customs 
laws. 
(a)    lach   mall   shipment    of   admissible 


arms.  Implements  of  war,  or  other  nonexplo- 
sive  munitions  of  war  designated  In  tbe 
United  States  Munitions  Ust  (22  CFR,  Parts 
121-128),  Issued  pursuant  to  section  414  of 
tbe  Mutual  Sectirlty  Act  of  1064  (22  U.S.C. 
1934).  shall  be  detained  by  customs  until  an 
Import  license  from  tbe  Secretary  of  State 
has  been  submitted  for  such  shipment.  Like- 
wise, a  shipment  of  firearms,  as  that  term 
Is  defined  In  tbe  National  Firearms  Act,  as 
amended  (26  U.S.C.  5348),  shall  be  detained 
by  customs  until  an  import  permit  from  the 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  has  been 
submitted  by  the  addressee.  If  the  import  li- 
cense or  the  import  permit  Is  found  to  be  In 
proper  form,  tbe  mail  parcel  shall  be  en- 
dorsed by  customs  to  show  that  It  Is  entitled 
to  entry  and  released  to  tbe  postmaster  for 
delivery  or  dispatch  to  destination  in  the 
mails,  subject  to  any  duties  that  may  accrue 
and  to  other  customs  requirements  appli- 
cable thereto. 

Pistols,  revolvers,  and  other  firearms  capa- 
ble of  being  concealed  on  tbe  person  are 
nonmailable,  with  certain  exceptions  (18 
U.S.C.  1716).  and  wben  received  in  the  mails 
such  nonmailable  articles  are  subject  to 
seizure  and  forfeiture  under  the  customs 
laws. 

(b)  Plants  and  plant  products,  including 
seeds  and  bulbs  of  all  kinds,  may  be  im- 
ported into  tbe  United  States  only  under  tbe 
conditions  set  forth  In  tbe  Plant  Quaran- 
tine Act.  amendments  thereto,  and  regula- 
tions thereunder.  All  such  articles  shall  be 
submitted  through  customs  officials  to  plant 
quarantine  Inspectors  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  fulfillment  of 
the  requirements  of  the  law. 

(c)  Certain  viruses,  serums,  toxins,  and 
other  biological  products  as  well  as  orga- 
nisms and  vectors  are  subject  to  import  re- 
strictions (see  if  12.17—12.23  of  thU  chap- 
ter). In  all  cases  mall  shipments  of  such 
products  shall  be  submitted  to  customs  rep- 
resentatives who  shall  cc»nmunlcate  with 
the  addressees  and  determine  whether  such 
Importations  are  In  compliance  with  tbe 
law  and  regulations. 

(d)  All  mall  shipments  containing  arti- 
cles, except  lottery  matter  and  contracep- 
tive literature  which  are  prohibited  importa- 
tion and  all  mall  shlpHnents  containing  arti- 
cles subject  to  seizure  as  being  imported  or 
brought  into  the  United  States  In  any  man- 
ner contrary  to  law  shall  be  immediately 
taken  and  held  by  customs  officers  for  ap- 
propriate treatment  under  the  customs  laws. 
All  mall  parcels  which  are  known  or  believed 
to  contain  merchandise  and  of  which  tbe 
addressee  refvises  to  take  delivery,  or  for 
which  tbe  addressee  declines  to  make  for- 
mal entry  when  requested  by  tbe  customs 
officer  In  cases  where  tbe  appraised  value  ex- 
ceeds the  value  shown  in  the  declaration  or 
Invoice,  will  be  delivered  to  customs  officers 
for  treatment  under  tbe  customs  laws  upon 
production  to  the  postmaster  concerned  of 
satisfactory  evidence  of  fraudulent  intent 
on  the  part  of  any  of  the  persons  mentioned 
In  this  paragraph.  In  all  cases  where  articles 
are  seized  by  customs  officers,  notice  shall  be 
given  by  customs  officers  to  the  addressee  of 
that  fact  and  the  reason  therefor. 

(e)  Mall  parcels  of  all  classes,  sealed  or 
unsealed,  which  upon  inspection  or  exami- 
nation are  found  to  contain  or  are  supposed 
to  contain  lottery  matter  prohibited  impor- 
tation under  section  305.  Tariff  Act  of  1930, 
or  enclosures  pertaining  thereto,  will  be  re- 
tained by  tbe  postal  service,  or  shall  be 
delivered  to  that  service  by  tbe  Customs 
Service,  for  disposition  under  the  Postal 
Laws  and  Regulations.  If  such  a  parcel  Is 
found  to  contain  other  merchandise,  tbe 
parcel  shall  be  held  by,  or  delivered  to,  tbe 
Customs  Service  for  appropriate  treatment 
under  tbe  customs  laws  and  regulations. 
Mall  parcels  which  upon  inspection  or  exam- 
ination are  found  to  contain  contraceptive 
literature  will  be  retained  by  the  postal  serv- 
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lc«.  or  khall  b*  d«UTer«d  to  th»t  Mrvlc*  by 
tb«  custoou  acrvlce.  tat  <UsposiUoa  uncUr 
tb«  Poetal  Laws  and  BaguiAUoos.  U  th* 
postal  Mrric*  abJtU  (tatennlii*  In  uty  e*M 
that  It  la  proper  to  r«le«aa  contraocpUT*  lit- 
erature to  an  addressee,  such  literature  be- 
_.  (ore  delivery  to  tbe  addressee  will  be  turned 
^over  to  the  nearest  customs  officer  located 
at  a  post  office  for  treatment  by  customs  in 
the  same  manner  as  otber  articles  Imported 
In  the  malls. 

I  Sec.   S06.  4e  Stat.   688.   as  amended;    19 
US.C.  1305) 
cosK  om  FKontAL  accnumovs — rnu  3* 
Part  2St — Customs 
Sec. 

261.1  What  Is  subject  to  examination. 
261  2  Separation  points. 

261.3  Examination. 

261.4  Repacking. 

261 .5  Treatment  at  delivery  office. 
AoTHoarrr:    The   provisions   of   this  Part 

261  Issued  under  5  US.C.  301.  39  U.S.C.  ftOl. 
506. 

Sotmcs:   The  prorlslons  of  this  Part  361 
appear  at  32  P.R.  1X378,  Aug.  M,  1967,  unless 
otherwise  noted. 
f  361.1  What  Is  subject  to  examination. 

All  mall  believed  to  contain  merchandise. 
Including  returned  articles  of  United  States 
origin,  and  printed  matter  are  subject  to 
customs  examination,  except  mail  addressed 
to  Ambassadors  and  Ministers  of  foreign 
countries  and  articles  known  or  believed  to 
contain  only  official  documents  addressed 
to  officials  of  the  U.S.  Oovemment. 
I  261.2  Separation  points. 

(a)  Eschange  offices.  Articles  believed  liable 
to  customs  duty  are  submitted  immediately 
to  local  custonu  officers  or  redlspatched  for 
customs  treatment  to  designated  distribution 
offices  In  the  latter  case,  exchange  offices  will 
attach  Label  81.  a  reusable  pink  slotted  tag, 
bearing  tlie  words  "This  sack  contains  mall 
sui^KMed  liable  to  customs  duty."  to  the  label 
holders  or  hasps  of  sacks  or  pouches  contain- 
ing matter  to  be  submitted  to  customs 
officers. 

(b)  Distribution  offices.  Distribution  offices 
win  submit  articles  suppoeed  liable  to  cus- 
toms duty  to  customs  officers  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible aftar  receipt  The  reusable  tags.  Label 
81,  TtatmA  ftom  sacks  containing  this  mail 
will  be  returned  periodically  to  the  poet- 
masters  at  New  York,  New  Orleans.  San  Fran- 
cisco. Seattle,  or  Miami,  as  may  be  appro- 
priate from  a  geographical  standpoint. 

(c)  Priori tt  treatitimt  of  airmail.  Airmail 
articles  receive  preferential  customs  treat- 
ment and  are  submitted  to  customs  separately 
from  stirface  mail.  Upon  return  from  cus- 
toms, dispatch  win  be  by  air  If  It  will  expedite 
delivery. 

1361 J  Eramlnation 

(a)  Authoritg  to  »ne«  sealed  articlea  Sealed 
letters  and  lattar  packagea  containing  mer- 
chandlaa  ai>ould  bear  a  green  label  (Form 
C  1)  or  ao  andoraemant  permitting  the  cus- 
toms officer  to  open  the  article  for  examina- 
tion. In  tba  abaanoe  of  a  label  or  andorse- 
Dkent.  ttaa  poat  offioa  will  obtain  the  ad- 
draaaaa's  signed  authority  for  opening  on 
Form  3921.  "Held  Notice — International 
MalL"  If  such  authority  Is  not  granted 
within  15  days  ajtar  the  first  notice,  send  a 
second  notice.  U  no  response  is  received  from 
the  second  notice  after  an  additional  15- 
day  period,  endorse  the  article  "Unclaimed" 
and  return  It  to  origin.  Saaiad  parcel  poet  Is 
opened  without  any  formality. 

<b)  MsgUtsre*  aad  saoied  articles.  The 
poatBMStar  or  other  designated  poetal  em- 
ployaa  ouist  ba  preeent  when  reglstared  ar- 
ticlas  and  parcels  or  aealed  letter  mall  Is 
opened  by  customs  offloers  for  evamlnatlnti. 
After  customs  traatmant.  the  poatal  amployaa 
«kll  rapaok  and  raasal  latter  par^igsa  la  the 
preBeooa  of  the  wistnins  offioar  who  parttd- 
r>ated  in  the  opening.  Repack  the  article  In 


the  same  or  better  condition  than  when  It 
was  opened.  If  the  article  was  received  In  a 
special  penalty  envelope  which  can  be  reused, 
forward  the  article  in  that  envelope;  other- 
wise raseal  the  article  and  apply  the  official 
adhesive  seal  of  the  Post  Office  Department. 
Sign  or  initial  the  envelope  or  wrapper  of 
each  article. 

(c)  Estraction  of  samples  for  advisory  <n- 
formation.  Should  a  customs  officer  wish  to 
obtain  advisory  information  from  a  local 
trade  expert  or  the  Customs  Information  Ex- 
change, 201  Varlck  Street,  New  Tork.  N.T. 
10014.  permit  him  to  extract  a  sample  of  the 
contents.  The  customs  officer  will  furnish 
the  postal  official  with  two  copies  of  Customs 
Form  6423.  one  for  enclosure  in  the  Importa- 
tion and  the  other  for  the  post  office  files. 
If  the  sample  is  to  ba  forwarded  to  New  Tork. 
dispatch  it  under  official  registration  to  the 
New  Tork  Postmaster  for  delivery  to  the  Cus- 
toms Information  Exchange. 

(d)  Failure  to  receive  custom*  examina- 
tion. Should  an  article  known  or  supposed 
to  be  dutiable  be  observed  at  or  en  route  to 
the  office  of  address  without  having  received 
customs  treatment,  forward  It.  labeled  "For 
Cutoms  Inspection."  under  seal  to  the  post- 
master at  the  appropriate  office  listed  in  par- 
agraph (e)  of  this  section.  Packages  that 
have  received  customs  treatn>ent  will  bear 
endorsements  such  as  "Examined  by  U.S. 
Customs  at Duty  to  be  Col- 
lected. Duty  Paid,  or  Passed  Free  of  U.S.  Cus- 
toms at " 

(e)  CuMtom*  ports.  Customs  officers  are 
stationed  at  the  following  places: 

Alabama:  Birmingham.  Mobile. 

Alaaka:  Anchorage,  Fairbanks,  Juneau. 
Ketchikan. 

Arizona:  Nogales. 

California:  Calexico.  Eureka,  Loa  Angeles, 
San  Diego,  San  Francisco. 

Colorado:  Denver. 

Connecticut:  Bridgeport.  Hartford.  New 
Haven.  New  London. 

Delaware:  Wilmington. 

District  of  Columbia:  Washington. 

Florida:  JackaonvUle.  Key  West,  Miami. 
Pensacola,  Port  Everglades.  Tampa.  West 
Palm  Beach. 

Georgia:  Atlanta,  Savannah. 

Hawaii:  Honolulu. 

minoU:  Chicago.  Peoria. 

Indiana:  BvanavlUa.  IndlanapoUa.  Law- 
renceburg. 

Kentucky:  Loulsvllla. 

Louisiana:  Baton  Rouge.  Lake  Charles, 
Morgan  City,  New  Orleans. 

Maine:  Bangor.  Portland. 

Maryland:  Baltimore. 

Maaaaehuaetts :  Boaton.  Lawrence,  Spring- 
field. Woroeatar. 

Michigan:  Detroit.  Port  Huron,  Sault  8ta. 
Marie. 

Mlnnaaota:  Duluth.  International  Falla, 
Minneapolis,  Noyes.  St.  Paul. 

Mlastsaippl:  Gulfport. 

Missouri :  Kanaaa  City,  St.  Louis. 

Montana:  Great  FaUa. 

Nebraska:  Omaha. 

New  Mexico:  Columbus. 

New  Tork:  Albany,  Buffalo.  New  York.  Ni- 
agara Falla,  Ogdensburg.  Rochester,  Bouses 
Point,  Syracuse. 

North  Carolina:  Charlotte,  WllmlBCtoa. 
Wlnston-Salem. 

North  Dakota:  Pamblna. 

Ohio:  Akron,  Ashtabula,  Cincinnati, 
Clavaland.  Columbus,  Dayton,  Sandusky.  To- 


Oregon:  Portland. 

Pennsylvania:   Philadelphia.  Pittsburgh. 
Puerto  Rico:  Mayaguaa.  Ponce,  Saa  Juan. 
Rhode  Island:  Providence. 

South  Carolina:  Charleston. 

Tennessee:  Chattanooga.  Memphis,  Nash- 
vllla. 

Texas:  Beaumont,  Brownsville,  Oorptis 
ChrUtl.  Dallas.  Del  Rio.  Eagle  Paaa.  Kl  Paao, 


Galveston,  Houston,  Laredo.  Port  Arthur,  Saa 
Antonio. 

Vermont:  Burlington,  Island  Pond,  New- 
port. St.  Albans. 

Virginia:  Alexandria,  Norfolk,  Petersburg, 
Richmond. 

Virgin  Islands:  Charlotte  Amalle,  Chrls- 
tlansted.  Frederlksted. 

Washington:  Oroville,  Seattle,  Spokane, 
Tacoma. 

Wisconsin:  Green  Bay,  Milwaukee,  Su- 
perior. 

(f)  No  examination  be/ore  payment  of 
dutv.  Addressees  are  not  permitted  to  ex- 
amine the  contents  of  dutiable  articles  un- 
til the  duty  U  paid. 

i  261.4     Repacking 

(a)  Rcsponsibilttjf  of  customs  and  postal 
employees.  Customs  and  poetal  employees 
shall  carefully  examine  and  repack  contents 
of  Importations,  particularly  those  that  con- 
tain delicate  Instruments,  glass,  china,  or 
other  fragile  Items,  liquids,  and  easily  llqua- 
flable  substances.  Shipments  must  be  re- 
stored to  their  original  or  better  condition. 
Postal  employees  accepting  articles  which 
have  been  In  custonu  cxutody  for  examina- 
tion, must  determine  from  external  Inspec- 
tion whether  the  shipment  can  safely  bear 
further  handling  and  transportation.  Postal 
and  customs  employees  Jointly  a-lll  restore 
parcels  that  are  not  In  satisfactory  condition. 
Employees  may  be  held  responsible  when 
damage  occurs  as  a  result  of  negligence  or 
improper  handling. 

(b)  Customs  shipments  in  bad  order.  Ship- 
ments found  to  be  In  bad  order  In  transit 
or  at  the  delivery  office  must  be  reconditioned 
by  poetal  employees.  Note  bad  order  and  evi- 
dence of  rlfilng  or  damage  on  the  address  side 
of  the  wrapper  over  the  signature  of  the 
employee. 

(33  F.R.  30643.  Dec.  31, 19671. 
i  361.5  Treatment  at  delivery  office. 

(a)  Detecting  dutiable  importations. 
Postal  employees  will  promtly  examine  all 
Incoming  mall  to  detect  dutiable  Importa- 
tions. These  packages  will  bear  the  follow- 
ing endorsement,  placed  near  the  address  and 
completed  by  the  customs  office  where  the 
duty  was  aaaaaaed : 

Examined  by  UJB.  Customs 

Port  of - -- 

Collect  Duty  and  Postal  ^ees 

Mall  Entry  No 

The  package  will  also  ba  accompanied  by 
an  Original  and  Addressee  Receipt  copy  of 
Customs  Form  3419.  Mall  Entry,  enclosed 
m  a  Treasury  Departmant  envelope  securely 
attached  to  the  package. 

(b)  Missing  maU  entries.  (1)  Withhold 
delivery  of  dutiable  packages  from  which 
Customs  Forms  3419  have  become  detached. 
If  the  mall  entry  forms  are  not  found,  com- 
plete Form  2937.  Importer's  Objection  and/ 
or  Lost  Mall  Entries  In  duplicate,  requesting 
Issuance  of  a  duplicate  set  of  entry  forms. 
Send  the  original  Form  2937  to  Bureau  of 
Customs.  Data  Center,  7981  Eastern  Avenue, 
Sliver  Spring.  Md.  20010.  Retain  copy  of 
Form  3937  with  the  iiackage  until  duplicate 
set  of  entries  Is  received,  then  process  parcel 
as  prescribed  in  paragraph  (d)  ot  this  section 
using  duplicate   set  of  entry  forms. 

(3)  If  the  missing  original  aet  of  entry 
forma  U  located  before  recalring  the  ra- 
quastad  dupllcata  set.  uss  the  original  set, 
and  whan  the  duplicate  set  Is  received  mark 
It  "Original  sat  located  and  used"  and  return 
the  duplicate  to  the  Customs  Data  Center  In 
SUver  Spring.  If  the  original  sat  U  located 
after  delivery  or  other  dlapoaal  has  been 
made  of  the  package  following  receipt  of  the 
duplicate  set,  destroy  the  orlfftnal  aet. 

(e)  Dispatch  to  delivery  units.  Promptly 
forward  dutiable  articles  to  delivery  units. 

(d)  DeUvery  of  dutimbU  mail.  (1)  DuU- 
able  maU  wlU  ba  deUavard  by  dty.  Tillage, 
and  rural  carriers,  and  by  window  dsllvery 
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units.  Form  2921,  Held  Notice — International 
Mall,  Is  used  to  notify  addressees  of  the  ar- 
rival of  dutiable  parcels. 

(2)  Charge  packages  and  both  copies  of 
the  customs  mall  entry  to  delivery  employee 
un  Form  2944.  Receipt  for  Customs  Duty 
Mall,  prepared  In  duplicate.  For  control  and 
acc3untlng  purposes,  enter  on  Form  2944 
the  mall  entry  numbers  as  shown  on  the 
entry  forms.  Retain  both  ooples  of  Form  2944 
at  post  office  as  record  of  employee's  account- 
ability. 

(3)  When  customs  charges  are  collected 
and  delivery  Is  made,  delivering  employee 
will  obtain  addressees'  signature  and  date  of 
delivery  on  the  "Original"  Customs  Form 
3419.  as  well  as  on  the  receipt  for  registered 
and  Insured  mall  If  required.  The  delivering 
employee  will  sign  and  date  the  Addressee 
Receipt  copy  of  Customs  Form  3419  and 
give  It  to  the  addressee  as  a  receipt  for  the 
duty.  The  delivery  employee  will  turn  In 
amounts  collected  with  the  signed  originals 
of  Customs  Form  3419  and  any  undelivered 
packages  with  both  copies  of  the  related 
Customs  Forms  3419. 

(4)  At  first-class  offices  carrier's  account- 
ability win  be  cleared  by  completing  the 
two  copies  of  Form  2944  prepared  pursuant 
to  subparagraph  (2)  of  this  paragraph.  Hand 
both  copies  of  completed  Form  2944  to  carrier 
who  will  deposit  the  original  in  the  slotted 
and  locked  receptacle  provided  for  that  pur- 
pose and  file  the  duplicate  which  he  will  re- 
tain for  3  months  after  the  last  day  of  the 
month  of  issue.  The  Forms  2944  shall  be  re- 
moved from  the  locked  receptacle  by  an  em- 
ployee or  supervisor,  other  than  the  clearing 
clerk,  and  forwarded  dally  to  the  chief  ac- 
countant or  other  designated  employee. 
Clearing  clerk  will  send  signed  originals  of 
Form  3419  to  the  chief  accountant  or  other 
designated  employee.  Employees  at  delivery 
windows  who  have  been  charged  with  duti- 
able packages  will  be  similarly  clear,  but  wiU 
be  required  to  execute  a  new  set  of  Form 
2944  covering  all  dutiable  packages  remaining 
In  their  custody  at  the  close  of  business. 

(5)  At  other  than  first-class  offices  the 
deUvery  employees'  accountability  will  be 
cleared  in  the  same  manner  as  for  COD 
transactions. 

(6)  The  Customs  Service  In  certain  In- 
stances will  attach  a  Custonu  Form  3433, 
Authorization  to  Postmaster  to  Deliver  MaU 
Importation  CondltlonaUy  Free  of  Duty,  and 
a  Customs  Form  3342,  Declaration  for  Free 
Entry  of  Gifts,  to  the  maU  entries.  Customs 
Form  3419,  of  Incoming  dutiable  packages. 
Deliver  these  packages  without  collection  of 
the  duty  under  the  conditions  stated  on 
Form  3433.  After  delivery,  endorse  the  orig- 
inal Customs  Form  3419  Form  3342  executed 
by  addressee,  and  report  the  transaction  as 
an  uncollected  customs  duty  Item  In  ac- 
cordance with  {361.6(f)(2)  of  this  chapter. 
Return  of  the  executed  customs  form  will 
be  authority  for  the  clearing  clerk  to  aUow 
credit  for  unretumed  postage  due  stamps 
delivered  with  the  package  pursuant  to 
I  224.1(a)  (6)  (11)  of  this  chapter.  The  clear- 
ing clerk  wUl  keep  a  dally  record  of  such 
voided  stamp  credits  in  the  manner  pre- 
scribed In  section  335.36  of  the  Postal  Manual. 

(7)  When  an  addressee  objects  to  the  as- 
sesised  value,  rate,  or  amount  of  duty  charged, 
the  following  alternatives  are  available: 

(I)  Addressee  may  take  delivery,  pay  the 
duty  and  poetal  fees  and  protest  (within  60 
days  from  date  of  entry)  directly  to  the 
Issuing  customs  port. 

(II)  Addressee  may  conditionally  refuse  the 
package  pending  review  of  the  entry  by  the 
customs  service.  In  this  case,  the  procedtire 
Is  as  follows : 

(a)  Delivery  employee  will  advise  addressee 
to  state  his  objections  in  writing  to  the  poet- 
master  and  submit  any  evidence  he  may 
have  substantiating  his  claim  (Invoice,  dec- 
laration of  value,  etc.).  Addressee  may  ba 


allowed  to  copy  customs  mail  entry  number 
and  other  particulars  that  wlU  assist  In  as- 
sociating his  protest  with  the  package  at  the 
post  office. 

(b)  Delivery  employee  wUl  mark  package 
"Addressee  protests  duty,"  date  and  Initial, 
and  return  the  package  and  related  Customs 
Forms  3419  to  the  post  office  to  be  held 
awaiting  a  receipt  of  addressee's  written  pro- 
test. On  receipt  of  addressee's  statement, 
promptly  prepare  report.  In  duplicate,  on 
From  >.937.  Importers  Objections  and  or 
Lost  Mall  Entries.  Forward  original  Form 
2937,  with  supporting  statements  and  both 
copies  of  mall  entry,  to  customs  mall  divi- 
sion where  entry  was  prepared — unless  ad- 
dressee Is  located  In  vicinity  of  one  of  the 
customs  ports  listed  In  $  261.3(e)  of  this 
chapter,  in  which  case  package  and  otber 
documents  may  be  delivered  to  the  local 
customs  office  for  consideration  of  the  pro- 
test Retain  duplicate  Form  2937  as  office  file 
and  record  copy. 

(c)  If  the  addressee's  written  protest  is 
not  received  within  5  days  after  package  Is 
returned  to  post  office,  notify  him  that  pack- 
age is  on  hand  and  will  be  held  for  a  further 
S  days  only.  Mark  package  "Notified,"  and 
date,  and  if  patron  does  not  furnish  the  re- 
quired statement  within  another  week,  en- 
dorse package  "Unclaimed,"  show  date,  and 
treat  as  prescribed  In  paragraph  (f)  of  this 
section. 

(d)  If  an  adjustment  Is  made  by  the  cus- 
toms officer  be  will  endorse  the  adjustment 
on  the  mail  entries  and  return  them  with 
the  original  Form  2937  to  the  postmaster. 
When  delivery  of  the  package  Is  effected,  col- 
lect and  report  the  corrected  amount  of  duty 
and  handle  as  prescribed  In  paragraph  (e) 
of  this  section.  If  the  adjusting  customs  offi- 
cer waives  the  duty,  report  the  entry  as  an 
uncollected  item,  as  prescribed  in  paragraph 
(f)  (2)  of  this  secUon. 

(e)  If  no  decision  on  a  protest  is  received 
from  the  customs  office  within  30  days  re- 
quest that  matter  be  exptedited.  Continue  to 
bold  package  untU  a  decision  Is  received. 

(Ill)  Addressee  may  definitely  refuse  the 
package  if  he  does  not  wish  to  pay  the  duty 
or  to  protest  the  assessment.  In  this  case  the 
delivery  employee  shaU  make  It  clear  to  ad- 
dressee that  package  will  be  disposed  of  im- 
mediately as  undeUverable.  Employee  will 
mark  package  "Refused,"  date  and  initial, 
and  return  package  and  entry  forms  to  post 
office  for  disposal.  (See  paragraph  (f)  of  this 
section.) 

(e)  Recording  and  reporting  collections. 
Post  offices  making  deUvery-coUectlon  of 
dutiable  articles  will  deposit  the  customs  col- 
lections with  poetal  funds.  See  section  437.2 
of  the  Postal  Manual  for  accounting  and  con- 
trol functions,  and  the  preparation  of  Form 
2932,   Customs   Collections   Summary. 

(f)  Uncollected  items — (1)  Disposal.  When 
it  Is  definitely  established  that  a  dutiable 
package  Is  undeUverable,  detach  the  ctis- 
toms  mall  entry  forms  and  treat  package  as 
prescribed  In  {224.4  of  this  chapter  (for 
postal  union  articles)  or  In  {  232.5(b)  of  this 
chapter  (for  parcel  post).  Mark  the  entry 
forms  to  show  the  reason  for  nondelivery 
and  report  as  prescribed  in  subparagraph  (2) 
of  this  paragraph. 

(2)  Reporting.  Complete  Form  2933,  Regis- 
ter of  uncollected  custom.s  charges,  in  dupli- 
cate, listing  uncollected  items  In  numerical 
order  according  to  the  7-dlgit  serial  numbers 
on  the  maU  entries.  Forward  the  original 
Form  2933,  accompanied  with  both  copies  of 
the  mail  entries  and  the  supporting  Cus- 
toms Form  3342  or  other  statements,  if  any, 
to  the  Regional  Commissioner  of  Customs, 
AttenUon:  Cashier,  New  York,  N.T.  10004. 
FUe  duplicate  of  Form  2933  for  reference  pur- 
poses. Prepare  reports  as  needed,  but  not 
less  frequently  than  weekly. 

(3)  Past-due  entries.  When  the  cvistoms 
service  falU  to  recdve  a  remittance  of  duty 


or  report  of  disposition  made  of  a  dutiable 
package,  a  postmaster  wUl  receive  a  set  of 
reproduced  copies  of  the  mall  entry.  Search 
shall  be  made  at  the  post  office  of  address 
and  a  report  of  the  findings  made  to  the  Re- 
gional Commissioner  of  Customs,  Attention: 
Cashier,  New  York,  N.Y .  10004. 

( g)  Refund  of  duty — (1 )  Duty  not  refund- 
able by  postmasters.  Amounts  collected  on 
customs  mall  entry  forms  are  not  refundable 
by  postmasters.  An  addressee  who  requests  a 
refund  of  duty  shall  be  advised  to  make  ap- 
plication therefor  to  the  customs  office  which 
issued  the  mail  entry  within  60  days  from 
the  date  of  entry.  It  is  suggested,  if  refund  Is 
Calmed  for  damage,  the  article  be  forwarded 
with  the  application.  If  the  addressee  wishes 
to  abandon  the  article  to  the  Government,  he 
should  so  state  in  his  application.  In  case  the 
addressee  also  intends  to  file  a  claim  for  in- 
demnity with  the  Post  Office  Department,  he 
shaU,  before  taking  the  above  action,  present 
the  contents,  container,  and  complete  wrap- 
ping to  the  postmaster  for  the  Inspection 
prescribed  by  Form  2855,  Claims  for  Indem- 
nity— International  Insured  Mail. 

(2)  By  Customs  Service.  Refund  of  duties 
paid  will  be  considered  by  the  Customs  Serv- 
ice if  merchandise,  covered  by  a  mail  entry, 
representing  5  percent  or  more  of  the  total 
value  of  all  of  the  merchandise  of  the  same 
class  or  kind  entered  in  the  Invoice  in  which 
the  item  appears.  Is  abandoned  and  delivered 
to  the  customs  office  where  the  entry  was 
made  within  60  days  after  the  date  of  entry. 

(3)  On  returned  merchandise.  Refund  of 
duties  paid  less  1  percent  will  also  be  consid- 
ered by  the  Customs  Service  If  merchandise 
covered  by  a  mall  entry  and  found  not  to 
conform  to  sample  or  specification  or  shipped 
without  the  consent  of  the  consignee  is, 
within  90  days  from  the  date  of  deUvery, 
returned  to  customs  custody  for  exportation, 
unless  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  author- 
izes in  writing  a  longer  time.  The  poetal 
charges  incident  to  returning  the  merchan- 
dise to  the  sender  must  be  paid  by  the 
addressee. 

(4)  As  drawback  on  exported  merchandise. 
See  Part  257  of  this  chapter. 

(5)  No  duty  refund  in  certain  cases.  When 
an  addressee  requests  deUvery  of  parcel  post 
packages  to  be  made  at  his  residence  or  place 
of  business  after  the  customs  duty  thereon 
has  been  paid  at  the  post  office,  the  Treasury 
Department  has  declined  to  refund  the  duty 
in  such  cases  when  the  goods  become  lost  be- 
tween the  post  office  and  the  addressee's  resi- 
dence or  place  of  business,  and  If  there 
is  no  appropriation  available  from  which  the 
Post  Office  Department  could  make  reim- 
bursement for  the  amount  of  duty  paid. 

(h)  Duty — (1)  Rates.  Patrons  desiring  In- 
formation concerning  rates  of  duty  on  arti- 
cles imported  into  the  United  States,  or 
other  customs  procedure,  should  communi- 
cate with  the  appropriate  customs  office,  lo- 
cated at  various  points  throughout  the 
country  (see  {261.31(e)  of  this  chapter), 
or  with  the  Commissioner  of  Customs,  Treas- 
ury Department,  Washington,  D.C.  20226. 

(2)  Prepayment.  No  provision  Is  made  for 
the  prepayment  abroad  of  customs  duty  on 
maU  shipments  addressed  for  delivery  in  the 
United  States. 

(3)  On  articles  repaired  abroad.  Before 
sending  an  article  abroad  for  repair,  the  pa- 
tron should  submit  It  to  a  customs  officer 
for  Issuance  of  a  certificate  of  registration. 
Otherwise,  the  entire  article  may  be  subject- 
ed to  customs  duty  when  it  Is  returned  to 
the  UtUted  States. 

(4)  In  other  countries.  See  {  331  J(d)  of 
this  chapter. 

(1)  Forwarding  or  returning  dutiable 
mail — (1)  Forwarding  within  the  United 
States.  Dispatch  i>age  as  prescribed  in  {  224.3 
(a)  of  this  chapter  (for  poetal  union  arti- 
cles) or  {  232.4(a)  of  this  chapter  (for  par- 
cel post) .  Allow  the  Customs  Forms  8419  to 
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remain  kttactaed  to  the  redirected  pacicage 
in  its  ortglnal  enrelope.  which  la  alao  redl* 
reeled  to  the  new  address.  Prepar*  Ponn 
3814.  Record  of  C.OJ>.  Parcels  H«M  for  De- 
livery. In  dupltcate.  showing  name  and  ad- 
dress of  addressee,  forwarding  address,  and 
name  of  port  where  the  duty  was  assessed.  In 
Bin  No.  block  on  Porm  3814.  enter  the  7- 
diglt  serial  number  from  related  Customs 
Form  3419.  Mall  original  Form  3814  to  the 
Regional  Commissioner  of  Customs.  Atten- 
Uon:  Cashier.  New  York.  N.Y.  10004.  Pile 
duplicate  of  Porm  3814  for  reference  In  case 
of  later  Inquiry. 

(3)  Forwarding  to  another  ccuntrj/.  See 
i  3a4J<b)  of  this  chapter  concerning  for- 
warding of  postal  union  articles  and  i  333.4 
(b)  mnd  (c)  ot  tbla  chapter  concerning  for- 
warding of  parcel  post.  When  a  dutiable 
package  is  entitled  to  be  forwarded  to  an- 
other country,  detach  the  Customs  Forms 
3419.  endorse  both  copies  Addressee  moved 
outside  jHrlsdictlon  of  the  United  States, 
and  report  as  an  uncollected  Item  (see  para- 
graph (b)  (3)  of  this  section ) . 

(S)  B«turM  to  tender.  When  a  dutiable 
package  Is  to  be  returned  to  the  sender, 
detach  the  Customs  Forms  3419.  endorse 
them  "Befused".  unclaimed,  etc.,  and  re- 
port as  an  uncollected  Item  (see  paragraph 
(bxS)   of  this  section). 

(4)  Bg  ttations  and  branches.  Postnustera 
may  authorize  stations  and  branches  to  for- 
ward or  return  packages  directly  from  those 
tinlts.  without  sending  the  packages  to  the 
malnoAoe. 

(32  PJL  30943.  Dec.  31.  1967.  as  amended 
at  33  Pit.  32S1.  Peb.  33.  1968| 
Fart  292 — Sealed  letters  believed  to  eontmin 

prohibited  matter 
Bee. 

363.1  Kxamlnatlon — authorisation  to  open. 
363J  Dtspoeal. 

Atjthomtt:  The  provisions  of  this  Part 
363  Issued  under  5  U  S.C.  301.  39  U.8.C.  501. 
506. 

Socacx:   The  provisions  of   this  Part  363 
appear  at  33  PJt.  13381.  Aug   34.  1967.  unless 
otherwise  noted. 
I  363.1  Kxamlnatlon — authorization  to  open. 

tCall  of  foreign  origin  Is  scrutinized  at  the 
exchange  oSce  of  first  receipt  for  the  pres- 
eiice  of  proiUblted  matter.  IX  there  Is  reason 
to  belleee  that  prohibited  matter  Is  con- 
tained In  a  sealed  letter,  the  exchange  office 
will  endorse  the  cover  "Supposed  to  contain 
matter  prohibited  importation"  and  forward 
It  to  the  poet  office  of  destination.  Letters 
received  bearing  such  endorsement,  or  any 
foreign  letter  not  so  endorsed  but  sus- 
pected of  containing  prohibited  matter,  ahall 
be  held  and  treated  as  follows: 

(a)  CompieU  and  mall  Porm  3931.  "Held 
Mall  Notice — International."  to  the  addressee 
requeeUng  authorization  to  open  the  letter 
and  «•»«"»''«■«  Its  contents.  The  form  may 
be  endoned  "Lottery  Matter"  when  It  Is 
believed  the  letter  contains  such  matter.  If 
the  vobime  of  such  mail  or  other  considera- 
tions warrant,  an  explanatory  letter  may  be 
aent  In  lieu  of  Porm  3931. 

(b)  When  authorization  to  open  Is  given 
by  the  addressee,  the  letter  shall  be  opened 
and  examined  in  his  presence.  If  he  has  ap- 
peared In  person,  or.  If  he  does  not  appear. 
In  the  presence  of  two  designated  postal  em- 
ployees. 

(c)  If  the  addressee  falls  to  authorize  the 
opening  of  the  letter,  endorse  the  cover  "un- 
claimed" and  return,  unopened,  to  Its  origin. 

{  363  J    DIspoeaL 

(a)  JfaUabI«  matter.  If  the  contents  of  a 
letter  opened  pursuant  to  |  362.1  are  foiutd 
to  be  maUnble  and  the  examination  has  taken 
place  In  the  preeewo  of  the  adrtreeeee.  imme- 
diately ilellisff  tke  letter  to  him.  If  the  ad- 
draesae  ie  not  pnaent.  mall  the  latter  to  him 
under 


(b)  Prohibited  matter.  If  the  contents  of 
a  letter  opened  pursuant  to  I  M3.1  are  fotind 
to  be  prohibited  they  shall  be  disposed  of  as 
follows : 

(1)  Transmit  lottery  matter  to  the  local 
postal  Inspector  In  charge. 

(3)  Report  other  prohibited  matter  to  the 
Mallablllty  Division,  Office  of  the  Oeneral 
Counsel,  with  a  sample  of  the  contents,  and 
await  Instructions  as  to  disposition. 

rOOTNOTBS 

'  Dutiable  packages  addressed  to  persona 
on  commercial  vessels  In  harbor  bound  for 
a  foreign  port  are  subject  to  du'y  unless  re- 
malled  to  a  foreign  destination  or  otherwise 
exported  under  customs  supervision.  (T.  D. 
38387  (3)) 

'Copies  of  the  special  distribution  scheme 
will  be  furnished  to  collectors  of  customs 
and  will  be  available  lor  inspection  by  the 
public  at  the  collectors'  offices. 

' The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 

authorized  to  prescrit>e  rules  and  regulatlonb 
for  the  declaration  and  entry  of — 

"(1)  Merchandise.  Imported  In  the  malls 
or  otherwise,  when  the  aggregate  value  of  the 
shipment  does  not  exceed  such  amount,  not 
greater  than  $350,  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  specify  '.a  the  regulations,  and 
the  specified  amount  may  vary  for  different 
classes  or  kinds  of  merchandise  or  different 
classes  of  transactions: 


"(11)  Merchandise  within  the  provisions 
of  paragraph  1631  of  this  Act."  (Tariff  Act 
of  1930.  sec.  498(a),  as  amended;  19  U.8.C. 
1498(a) ) 

•"(a)  •  •  •  (1)  any  article  released  un- 
der an  informal  mall  entry  shall  be  subject 
to  duty  at  the  rate  or  rates  in  effect  when 
the  preparation  of  the  entry  is  completed: 
•  •  V"  (Tariff  Act  of  1930,  sec.  315  (a)  (1), 
as  amended:   19  U.S.C.  1315(a)(1)) 

'  Parcels  Imported  under  the  pro^-lslons  of 
the  parcel-poet  conventions  between  the 
UiUted  States  and  foreign  countries  need  not 
be  labeled  or  endorsed  since  under  the  terms 
of  these  conventions  such  parcels,  if  sealed, 
may  be  opened  by  customs  officers,  immedi- 
ately upon  receipt  and  resealed  with  official 
aeals  after  examination. 

•"(a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  In 
order  to  avoid  expense  and  inconvenience  to 
the  Oovemnient  disproportionate  to  the 
amount  of  revenue  that  would  otherwise  be 
ooUected.  U  hereby  authorized,  under  such 
regulations  as  he  shall  prescribe,  to — 

"(3)  Admit  articles  free  of  duty  and  of  any 
tax  Imposed  on  or  by  reason  importation, 
but  the  aggregate  fair  retail  value  In  the 
oountry  of  shipment  of  articles  Imported 
by  one  person  on  one  day  and  exempted  from 
the  payment  of  duty  shall  not  exceed — 

"(A)  810  In  the  ease  of  arUcles  sent  as 
bona  fide  gifts  from  persons  In  foreign 
oountrles  to  persons  in  the  United  States,  or 
•  •  •  •  • 

"(C)  81  In  any  other  case. 
The  privilege  of  this  subdivision  (3)  shall 
not  be  granted  In  any  case  In  which  mer- 
chandise covered  by  a  single  order  or  con- 
tract Is  forwarded  in  separate  lota  to  aecure 
the  beneflta  of  this  subdivision  (3) ."  (Tariff 
Act  of  1930.  sec.  331  (a),  as  amended;  If 
VS.C.  1321  (ai.) 

'The  regulations  contained  In  |  10.30  of 
this  chapter,  which  govern  the  free  entry  of 
articles  for  diplomatic  and  consular  officers 
and  other  representatives  of  foreign  coun- 
triec.  are  applicable  In  the  case  of  mall 
articles. 

•  Liquidation  of  mall  entries  are  subject  to 
protect  as  In  the  case  of  formal  entries.  Im- 
portations In  the  malls  are  not  subject  to 
■ppeel  for  reappralsement  unleas  formal  entry 
has  been  made. 


STAiuiaa 
Title  5.  United  States  Code 


Chapter  3— Powers 
1301.  Departmental  regulations 

The  head  of  an  Executive  department  or 
military  department  may  prescribe  regula- 
tions for  the  government  of  his  department, 
the  conduct  of  its  employees,  the  distribu- 
tion and  performance  of  Its  business,  and 
the  custody,  use.  and  preservation  of  its  rec- 
ords, papers,  and  property.  This  section  does 
not  authorise  withholding  information  from 
the  public  or  limiting  the  availability  of  rec- 
ords to  the  public.  Pub.  L.  89-554,  Sept  6. 
1966.  BO  Stat.  379. 

Chapter  5— Oeneral  provisions 
I  SOI.  Oeneral  duties  of  the  Ptwtmaster  Oen- 
eral 

In  addlUon  to  bis  other  duties  the  Poet- 
master  Oeneral  shall — 

(1)  prescribe  rules  and  regulations  that 
he  deems  necessary  to  accomplish  the  ob- 
jectives of  this  title: 

(3)  Instruct  all  persona  in  the  Department 
with  reference  to  their  duties: 

(3)  decide  on  the  forms  of  all  official  pa- 
pers of  the  Department,  except  as  otherwise 
provided  by  law: 

(4)  investigate  poetal  offenses  and  civil 
matters  relating  to  the  Department: 

(5)  superintend  generally  the  business  of 
the  Department  and  execute  all  laws  relating 
to  the  Department. 

Pub.  L.  86-682,  Sept.  2,  1960,  74  Stat.  580. 
TitU  19  United  States  Code 
;  1305.  Immoral   articles;    ImporUtlon   pro- 
hibited. 

(a)  Prohibition  of  Importation.  a:i  persona 
are  prohibited  from  Importing  Into  the 
United  States  from  any  foreign  country  any 
book,  pamphlet,  paper,  writing,  advertise- 
ment, circular,  print,  picture,  or  drawing 
containing  any  matter  advocating  or  lirging 
treason  or  Insurrection  against  the  United 
States,  or  forcible  resistance  to  any  law  of 
the  United  Statee.  or  coouinlng  any  threat 
to  take  the  life  of  or  InlUct  bodily  harm 
upon  any  person  In  the  United  States,  or  any 
obscene  t>ook,  pamphlet,  pai>er.  writing,  ad- 
vertisement, circular,  print,  picture,  drawing. 
or  other  representation,  flgtire.  or  image  oa 
or  of  paper  or  other  material,  or  any  cast, 
instrument,  or  other  article  which  is  ob- 
scene or  Immoral,  or  any  drug  or  medicine 
or  any  artlcie  whatever  for  the  prevention 
of  conception  or  for  causing  unlawful  abor- 
tion, or  any  lottery  ticket,  or  any  printed 
paper  that  may  be  used  as  a  lottery  ticket, 
or  any  advertisement  of  any  lottery.  No  such 
articles  whether  Imported  separately  or  con- 
tained in  packagee  with  other  goods  entitled 
to  entry,  shall  be  admitted  to  entry:  and  all 
such  articles  and,  unless  it  appears  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  collector  that  the  obecene 
or  other  prohibited  articles  contained  In  the 
package  were  inclosed  therein  without  the 
knowledge  or  consent  of  the  Importer,  owner, 
agent,  or  consignee,  the  entire  contents  of 
the  package  in  which  such  articles  are  con- 
tained, shall  be  subject  to  eetsure  and  for- 
feiture as  hereinafter  provided:  Provided, 
That  the  drugs  hereinbefore  mentioned, 
when  imported  in  bulk  and  not  put  up  for 
any  of  the  purposes  hereinbefore  specified, 
are  excepted  from  the  operation  of  this  sub- 
division: Provided  further.  That  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  may.  in  his  discretion, 
admit  the  so-called  classics  or  books  of  rec- 
ognized and  established  literary  or  scientific 
merit,  but  may.  In  his  discretion,  admit  such 
classics  or  books  only  when  Imported  for 
noncommercial  purposes. 

Upon  the  appearance  ol  any  such  book 
or  matter  at  any  customs  office,  the  same 
shall  be  seized  and  held  by  the  collector  to 
await  the  Judgment  of  the  dlftrtet  court  as 
hereinafter  provided:   and  no  prt>test  shall 
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be  taken  to  the  United  States  Customs  Court 
from  the  decision  of  the  collector.  Upon  the 
setxure  of  such  book  or  matter  the  collector 
shall  transmit  Information  thereof  to  the  dis- 
trict attorney  of  the  district  In  wbidtk  Ut 
situated  the  office  at  which  such  aelsuie 
has  taken  place,  who  shall  institute  proceed- 
Ings  In  the  district  court  for  the  forfeiture, 
confiscation,  and  destruotlon  of  the  book  or 
matter  seized.  Upon  the  adjudication  that 
such  book  or  matter  thus  Eeized  Is  of  the 
character  the  entry  of  which  is  by  this  sec- 
tion prohibited.  It  ahall  be  ordered  destroyed 
and  shall  be  destroyed.  Upon  adjudication 
that  such  book  or  matter  thus  seized  Is  not 
of  the  character  the  entry  of  which  is  by  this 
secUon  prohibited,  it  shall  not  bi  excluded 
from  entry  tinder  the  provisions  of  this 
section. 

In  any  such  proceeding  any  party  In  In- 
terest may  upon  demand  have  the  facts  at 
Issue  determined  by  a  Jury  and  any  party 
may  have  an  appeal  or  the  right  of  review 
as  In  the  case  of  ordinary  actions  or  stilts. 


MAY  1— LAW  DAY  AND  LOYALTY 
DAY 

Bfr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  on  May  1,  all  Americans  Join 
In  acluiowledging  the  importance  of  both 
Law  Day  and  Loyalty  Day,  which  will  be 
celd9rated  In  honor  of  our  Nation's  Ideals 
in  Jurisprudence  and  the  American  way 
of  life. 

Although  only  Loyalty  Day  has  been 
proclidmed  officially  by  the  White  House 
this  year,  a  Joint  congressional  resolution 
in  1958  provided  for  the  proclamation  of 
Law  Day  in  succeeding  years.  My  own 
State  of  New  Jersey  win  observe  Law 
Day,  as  the  Governor  officially  an- 
nounced on  April  27. 

In  the  late  1920's,  members  of  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  in  New  Jersey  and 
New  York  set  in  motion  the  basic  stepe 
for  honoring  Loyalty  Day.  But  it  was  not 
until  1950  that  this  movement  became 
national  In  scope.  Every  year  members 
of  each  VFW.  along  with  students  and 
local  organlzatioos,  demonstrate  their 
pride  in  the  United  States  through 
pwiades  and  celebrations.  The  enthusi- 
asm InstUled  in  this  national  observance 
has  been  Increasing  each  succeeding  year. 
Following  the  Joint  congressional  resolu- 
tion in  19S8,  our  country  has  also  hon- 
ored Law  Day.  Instead  of  parades,  how- 
ever, thousands  of  Americans  have  ez- 
presaed  their  mthusiasm  through  lec- 
tures, speeches,  and  Individual  events. 

Law  Day.  originally  initiated  by  the 
American  Bar  Association,  is  designed  to 
stimulate  greater  resi>ect  for  our  system 
of  laws.  The  support  of  law  enforcement 
and  Increased  observance  of  the  laws  are 
the  basic  goals  of  this  national  observ- 
ance. By  gmphttMigJng  the  singular  ad- 
vantages and  values  of  living  within  our 
present  system,  the  ABA  has  demon- 
strated pointedly  the  privileges  of  a 
democratic  society  compared  to  that  of 
any  other  system  thus  far  devised  by 
man. 

However,  it  is  imperative  that  along 
with  our  rights  and  privileges  granted 
through  the  Coostitution  and  system  of 
laws,  there  be  definite  respoosibilitleB  for 
which  an  individual  is  obligated  to  soci- 
ety as  a  whole. 

Mr.  President,  the  importance  of  May 
1  is  twofold.  I&  honoring  and  aoiciiowl- 
edging  lAw  Day  as  a  dar  to  rededteate 
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our  national  values,  ideals,  and  goals,  we 
also  pay  tribute  to  Lojralty  Day.  For  in 
pausing  to  observe  and  r^ect  on  our  Na- 
tion's strongest  fundamental  principles 
of  Justice,  we  demonstrate  our  apprecia- 
tion of  the  American  way  of  life. 


AFFLUENT  SCXHETY  PAVES  WAY 
FOR  PERMISSrVE  SOCIETY 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President, 
on  April  21,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Mn.LKR)  addressed  the  Pep- 
perdine  College  forum  xn  seminar  on 
civic  and  public  responsibilities  in  Los 
Angeles. 

His  observations  on  the  "underlying 
fundamental  national  Imperatives"  fac- 
ing America  today  are  very  pertinent  to 
the  crises  we  are  undergoing  today:  The 
campus  unrest,  the  seeming  breakdown 
in  moral  integrity,  and  the  continued 
dangerous  pursuit  of  materialistic  abun- 
dance, the  emphasis  on  quantity,  not  the 
quality  of  life. 

Our  affluent  society.  Senator  Mn.LER 
warns,  "seems  to  have  paved  the  way  for 
the  'permissive  society,'  with  its  em- 
phasis on  'rights'  and  little  or  no  regard 
for  the  responsibilities  correlative  to 
those  rights." 

His  remarks  merit  the  attention  of 
Senators.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
they  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

a  Hard  Look  at  Ujtoerltino  Pondamental 

NATIOMAI.    iMPXaATIVKS 

(By  Senator  Jack  Mnxza) 

One  of  the  fringe  benefits  of  a  member  of 
the  Senate  Is  the  opportunity  to  appear  be- 
fore an  audience  such  as  this  and  to  have 
the  feeling  that — unlike  the  xisual  Senate 
atmosphere — ^there  are  minds  that  are  not 
already  made  up. 

At  the  same  time,  I  wotild  not  wish  to  give 
the  Impression  that  Senate  minds  are  always 
directed  at  the  specifics  of  a  particular  bill 
Or  amendment  so  that  there  Is  no  opportu- 
nity for  Indulging  In  discourse  on  philosophy. 
Indeed,  the  Congressional  Record  contains  a 
great  amount  of  timely  comment  relating  to 
fundamental  natlcmal  Imperatives  underlying 
the  work  we  do  and.  too  often,  the  things  we 
fall  to  do.  After  all,  most  legislators  are  Ideal- 
ists, more  or  lees.  But  we  have  to  be  prag- 
matlsts,  too;  because  Ideals  are  not  very  help- 
ful unlees  they  are  redticed  to  specifics — and 
that  Is  what  bills  and  amendments  are  all 
8Uaout. 

These  are  troubled  times,  and  when  there 
are  troubled  times,  one  should  try  to  find  out 
what  the  trouble  Is — if  be  vrlshes  to  do  scone- 
tfalng  about  It.  If  his  efforts  are  to  be  both 
meaningful  and  lasting,  he  had  better  get  to 
the  root  of  the  trouble  Instead  of  tlp-toelng 
around  on  the  periphery — granted  that  pal- 
llattve  solutions  are  much  simpler  than  the 
hard  look  and  hard  dedalons  on  root  prob- 
lema.  My  purpoae  on  this  program  Is  to  take 
that  hard  look.  However,  people  like  you  wUl 
have  to  help  Influence  public  opinion  so  that 
the  hard  dedslona  needed  will  be  made. 

In  this  nuclear  age,  there  has  been  a  great 
amount  of  talk  about  the  problem  of  sur- 
vlval.  To  me,  this  la  an  tinduly  pessimistic 
and  teiTlMy  sterUe  approach — one  that  can 
easUy  lead  to  a  "better  red  than  dead"  out- 
look. Short  of  that.  It  can  Inspire  anxiety  to 
read!  an  agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union  In 
negotUtlona  relating  to  nuclear  weapons — 
an  agieemant  which  may  not,  because  of 
that  anxiety,  contain  the  aafeguards  needed 
to    assure    otir    aectirlty.    Retired    aeneral 


Matthew  Rldgway  recently  wrote:  "I  be- 
Ueve  today's  overriding  imperative  Is  to  ex- 
plore every  avenue,  to  exhaust  every  con- 
ceivable means  and  method  to  bring  the 
governments  of  the  UJBJB.R.  and  the  U.S. 
Into  solemn  and  Irrevocable  agreement  to  en- 
sure that  a  nuclear  confrontation  does  not 
take  place."  I  am  troubled  by  such  a  state- 
ment, because  it  expres^  the  "anxiety"  to 
which  I  have  referred.  I  am  concerned  over 
his  emphasis  on  a  "solemn  and  irrevocable" 
agreement,  with  nothing  said  whatsoever 
about  enforcement  and  safeguards,  including 
inspection.  And  I  wonder  what  concessions 
might  be  implied  in  exhausting  "every  con- 
ceivable means  and  method"  to  reach  such 
an  agreement.  FlnaUy,  in  otir  negotiating 
posture  with  the  Soviets,  it  seems  to  me  that 
w.;  need  be  no  more  anxious  than  they,  and 
I  would  feel  more  comfortable  if  one  of  the 
retired  Red  generals  had  made  a  comment 
similar  to  General  Ridgway's.  I  havent  seen 
one,  however. 

Instead  of  tjtiung  about  survival.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  relevant  overriding  impera- 
tive is  peace  with  freedom.  We  talk  about 
"peace"  so  often  that  there  is  a  tendency  to 
take  for  granted  that  all  members  of  the  fam- 
ily of  nations  share  the  same  concept  of 
what  "peace"  Is.  Regrettably,  this  is  not  the 
case — simply  because  the  leaders  and  dtUens 
of  other  nations  possess  different  culttires, 
tradlUons,  pt^tlcal  syMema,  and  fdiUoao- 
phles. 

Here  in  the  United  States,  where  we  share 
a  common  philosophy  embracing  Individual 
freedom,  there  Is  general  agreement  on  the 
concept  of  "peace".  It  has  been  expressed  in 
the  statements  of  our  national  purpose  by 
successive  Presidents  In  recent  years,  nanie- 
ly:  "a  strong,  free,  and  vlrtuoiu  America  In 
a  world  where  there  Is  a  Just  and  lasting 
peace,  with  freedom  and  respect  for  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  Individual."  As  American  citi- 
zens, therefore,  we  are  concerned  with  the 
unalienable  rights  of  man  as  an  Individual 
and,  also,  bis  correlative  responsibilities  as 
a  member  of  a  society  established  to  attain 
the  goals  set  forth  In  the  Preamble  of  the 
Constitution. 

Our  national  purpose  expresses  the  Ideol- 
ogy of  freedom — as  opposed  to  the  Ideology 
of  non-freedom,  which  finds  national  expres- 
sion behind  the  Iron  and  Bamboo  Curtains 
and  denies  the  existence  of  Ood,  the  human 
soul,  and  the  Integrity  of  the  Individual.  We 
would  do  weU  to  remember  that  the  concept 
of  "peace"  In  the  Communist  nilnd,  there- 
fore. Is  not  the  same  as  our  concept  cf 
"peace."  Nor  la  otir  concept  of  "peaceful  co- 
existence" the  same  as  that  of  the  Soviets. 
And  If  there  Is  any  doubt  on  this  point,  let 
the  doubt  be  resolved  by  reading  the  book 
published  by  the  American  Bar  Arsoclatlcn 
in  1964,  entitled:  "Peaceful  Coexistence — 
A   Communist   Blueprint    for  Vlctcry." 

In  our  quest  for  peace  with  freadom.  we 
should  alao  understand  that  there  Is  no 
necessary  correlation  between  the  human 
need  for  peace  and  the  human  capacity 
to  achieve  It.  There  has  always  been  the 
need,  but  the  capacity  stUl  seems  to  elude 
us.  The  reason  Isn't  a  deficiency  In  the 
charter  or  structure  of  the  United  Nations. 
Nor  Is  It  the  lack  of  a  United  Nations  peace- 
keeping force.  The  reason  Is  the  clash  of 
Ideologies.  There  are  thoee  who  are  willing 
to  tise  mlUtary  power  to  destroy  the  free- 
dom of  members  of  the  family  of  nations, 
and  whether  that  power  Is  exercised  In  the 
form  of  a  Czechoslovaklan  Invasion  or  a 
so-caUed  "war  of  national  liberation"  Is  not 
particularly  relevant.  What  Is  relevant  Is  that 
mlUtary  power  Is  a  fact  of  life,  and  the 
wlUlngness  to  use  It  to  force  on  other  na- 
tions an  environment  of  non-freedom  (be 
It  Communism  or  aome  other  form  of  to- 
talitarianism) la  a  fact  of  life.  The  human 
c^Mtdty  that  is  needed  Is  a  t;mlty  of  Ide- 
<Aogf  among  nattoos  and  tbelr  peoples — and 
certainly  among  the  major  powers:  unity  of 
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reapcct  for  the  IndlTldual  person,  unity 
over  the  concept  of  social  Justice,  unity  over 
the  rule  of  Uw.  unity  over  freedom  of  self- 
determination  of  nations,  unity  over  truth, 
unity  over  freedom  of  communications,  and 
unity  over  the  meaning  of  "peace"  Itself.  The 
theme  of  Expo  '70  In  Osaka — "Progress  and 
Harmony  for  Mankind" — Is  right  on  the 
target. 

Only  out  of  such  unity — or.  If  you  will. 
Ideological  disarmament — can  come  the  mu> 
tual  trust  and  confidence  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  family  of  nations  which  will 
underwrite  the  human  need  for  peace 
with  freedom.  We  can  and  should  work 
for  these  Ideological  unities,  attacking  prob- 
lems of  hunger  and  malnutrition,  disease. 
Illiteracy  and  lack  of  opportunity  for  edu- 
cation, economic  underdevelopment,  pollu- 
tion of  the  environment,  and  overpopulation. 
These  problems  can  lead  to.  or  exacerbate. 
Ideological  disunity.  Their  solution  can  help 
prepare  a  foundation  for  Ideological  unity. 
We  can  pray  for  short-term  success,  but 
realism  compels  me  to  suggest  that  we  should 
not  expect  it.  I  well  recall  the  answer  to  a 
question  given  by  Arthur  Goldberg  q^ortly 
after  he  became  Ambassador  to  the  United 
Nations.  The  question:  "Mr.  Ambassador, 
what  do  you  hope  to  accomplish  as  the  Amer- 
ican Ambassador  to  the  U  N  ?  '  The  answer: 
"I  hope  that,  during  my  period  of  service. 
I  can  help  move  the  world  one  inch  closer 
toxMaoe." 

As  I  have  said,  the  reason  we  do  not  yet 
have  the  capacity  for  peace  will  not  be  found 
In  a  deficiency  In  the  United  Nations  Char- 
ter, which  I  happen  to  regard  as  a  great 
moral  document.  As  In  the  case  of  our  own 
Constitution,  lu  Integrity  should  be  pre- 
served. Its  violations  or  misinterpretation, 
for  the  sake  of  expediency,  should  be  avoid- 
ed. When  It  recites  that  admission  of  new 
members  should  be  limited  to  peace-loving 
nations,  the  United  States  shouldn't  have  to 
worry  about  making  the  question  of  admis- 
sion of  Red  China  (In  her  present  posture) 
an  "important"  question  requiring  a  two- 
thirds  favorable  vote.  There  ought  to  be  a 
resounding  "no"  vote  by  all  138  members. 
Indeed,  the  question  shouldn't  even  be  put. 
StUI  there  are  those  who  say  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  universality  should  prevail  over  the 
plain  language  of  the  Charter.  The  same 
loflc  would  lead  to  our  creating  a  fifty-first 
state,  even  though  that  state  would  deny 
freedom  of  religion  to  Its  people  What  these 
advocates  should  do  Is  offer  an  amendment 
to  the  Charter  which  would  delete  the  words 
"peace-loving".  Of  course  I  would  hope  that 
such  an  amendment  would  be  overwhelm- 
ingly defeated,  but,  at  least.  It  would  be  an 
honest  approach. 

When  the  Charter  provides  that  a  mem- 
ber state,  which  Is  more  than  two  year*  de- 
MiMpmit  In  the  payment  of  lu  dues  and  m- 
■iissiiiiiiita.  shall  lose  Its  vote  In  the  General 
Asaembly,  one  doesnt  have  to  be  a  "strict 
constructionist"  to  find  that  there  Is  no  ex- 
— ytloa  tar  tbe  Soviet  Union.  Still  the  Soviet 
Ualon  continues  to  vote,  with  the  timid 
acquiescence  of  the  United  States.  Small 
wonder,  then,  that  as  of  last  January  1,  93 
of  the  120  members  were  delinquent.  In  one 
form  or  another,  in  the  payment  of  their 
dues  and  aeaeaaments.  Undercutting  the  In- 
tegrity of  the  Charter  for  the  sake  of  "ex- 
pediency" does  not  well  serve  the  cause  of 
world  peace:  but  the  fact  that  It  happens 
points  up  the  need  to  view  the  world  as  It  Is, 
and  not  as  we  wish  It  would  be,  In  our 
International  relations. 

It  has  been  said  many  times  that  the 
United  States  la  the  leader  of  the  free  world, 
wbenher  we  like  It  that  way  or  not.  This 
responsibility  of  leadership  follows  from  the 
abuxidanea  of  both  matarlal  and  spiritual  re- 
sourcaa  wlilch  are  ours.  Bowerer,  leadership 
la  a  (ra(lle  sutus — one  which  the  mmw»i^ 
of  freedom,  both  from  within  and  without. 


have  long  sought  to  undermine.  I  am  re- 
minded of  a  recent  editorial  which  observed 
that  In  May  of  1019  at  Dusseldorf.  Germany, 
the  Allied  Forces  obtained  a  copy  of  some 
of  the  Communist  rules  for  revolution.  Let 
me  read  a  few  of  them : 

"Corrupt  the  young,  get  them  away  from 
religion.  Oet  them  Interested  In  sex.  Make 
them  superficial;  destroy  their  ruggedness. 

"Oet  control  of  all  means  of  publicity  and 
thereby:  get  people's  minds  off  their  govern- 
ment by  focusing  their  attention  on  sexy 
books,  plays  and  trivialities:  divide  the  peo- 
ple Into  hostile  groups  by  constantly  harping 
on  controversial  matters;  destroy  the  people's 
faith  In  their  natural  leaders  by  ooldtng  the 
latter  up  to  contempt  and  ridicule;  by  en- 
couraging government  extravagance,  destroy 
its  credit,  produce  fear  of  Inflation  with  ris- 
ing prices  and  general  discontent:  foment 
unnecessary  strikes  In  vital  Industries,  en- 
courage civil  disorders  and  foster  a  lenient 
and  soft  attitude  on  the  part  of  government 
toward  such  disorders. 

"Cause  the  registration  of  all  firearms  on 
some  pretext,  with  a  view  to  confiscating 
them  and  leaving  the  population  helpless." 
These  rules  were  well  carried  out  In  Ger- 
many, and  while  she  didn't  become  a  Com- 
munist state,  the  people  got  something  just 
as  bad. 

I  find  the  parallel  between  these  rules  and 
developments  In  our  own  country  more  than 
a  mere  coincidence.  This  Is  not  to  Imply,  of 
course,  that  everyone  who  believes  In  regis- 
tration of  firearms,  for  example,  is  know- 
ingly following  Communist  rules.  It  Is  to 
warn,  however,  that  experts  on  Communism 
have  repeatedly  observed  that  Communist 
subversives  are  most  effective  when  good,  de- 
cent people  and  organizations  can  unwit- 
tingly be  persuaded  to  do  their  dirty  work 
for  them. 

ThU  dirty  work  Is  directed  at  three  areas: 
the  American  "system";  our  values:  and  our 
character  as  a  people. 

As  far  as  the  "system"  Is  concerned,  there 
are  really  several.  One  Is  our  system  of  Jus- 
tice, the  heart  of  which  is  our  court  system. 
The  recent  trial  of  the  "Chicago  7 "  and  the 
current  conmaents  by  their  defense  counsel 
vividly  expose  the  nature  of  the  attack.  When 
In  their  own  little  minds  they  decide  that 
"Justice",  according  to  their  own  definition. 
Is  not  being  done — that  "civil  rights  ",  accord- 
ing to  their  own  definition,  are  being  violated, 
then  the  court  system  Is  supposed  to  be 
overthrown  to  suit  their  convenience.  No 
nuitter  how  this  strategy  is  sugar-coated,  no 
matter  how  eloquent  and  articulate  their 
position  Is  stated,  there  is  only  one  word 
for  It :  anarchy.  When  contempt  citations  are 
meted  out,  of  course,  they  call  It  "reprsaalon  ". 
But  since  when  Is  reprsaalon  of  anarchy  sup- 
posed to  be  bad? 

A  distinguished  former  law  school  dean 
and  the  preeent  Solicitor  General  of  the 
United  States  has  said:  "The  utter  Indefen- 
sibility of  violent  opposition  to  law  Is  that  It 
proceeds  on  the  foolhardy  and  Immoral  prin- 
ciple that  might  makes  right.  Rousseau  re- 
jected this  approach  as  a  viable  political  al- 
ternative. To  permit  factions  the  resort  to 
force  when  they  feel — however  correctly — 
that  a  parUcular  Uw  or  policy  U  wrong  would 
be  to  renounce  o\ir  own  experience  and  that 
of  the  Pounders  ...  No  mob  ever  protected 
any  liberty,  even  Its  own  .  .  .  Civil  govern- 
ment cannot  let  any  group  ride  roughshod 
over  others  simply  because  their  'consclencee' 
tell  them  to  do  so." 

The  bombings  and  riots  which  followed 
eonvlcUoa  at  tha  "CtaJcafo  7"  and  con- 
tempt ciuuons  for  their  lawyers  merely  rep- 
reaented  the  violent  activities  usually  asso- 
ciated with  anarchy:  but,  even  without  them, 
this  was  intellectual  anarchy  at  Its  worst. 

Nor  U  the  sltuatkm  balped  when  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
SUtea  writes: 


"The  use  of  violence  as  an  Instrument  of 
persuasion  is  therefore  Inviting  and  seems  to 
the  discontented  to  be  the  only  effective 
protest  .  .  .  where  grievances  pile  high  and 
most  elected  spokesmen  represent  the  Es- 
tablishment, violence  may  be  the  only  ef- 
fective response  .  .  .  We  must  realize  that 
today's  Establishment  Is  the  new  George  III. 
Whether  It  will  continue  to  adhere  to  his 
tactics,  we  do  not  know.  If  It  does,  the  re- 
dresa.  honored  In  tradition,  ia  aUo  retwlu- 
tionr 

This  brings  me  to  the  go-called  "Establish- 
ment". A  few  years  ago,  one  of  my  colleagues 
wrote  a  book  about  the  Senate  Establishment. 
On  a  Joint  TV  appearance,  he  complained 
about  some  of  his  virtuous  amendments 
which  have  been  defeated  by  the  "Senate  Es- 
tablishment". I  recalled  that  some  of  them 
had  been  defeated  by  margins  of  9&-S  90-10, 
85-13,  and  the  like.  Still  he  Insisted  that  the 
Senate  Establishment  was  at  fault.  Not  until 
then  did  I  begin  to  realize  that  the  so-called 
"Establishment"  really  Is  the  majority.  Un- 
like George  Ill's  day,  we  have  majority  rule 
In  this  country,  with  minority  rights  pro- 
tected by  the  Constitution  and  the  courts.  If 
that  majority — the  "Establishment" — Is  not 
responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  people.  It  won't 
be  a  majority  very  long.  Meanwhile,  those 
who  don't  like  majority  rule  are  welcome  to 
try  to  sell  their  Ideas  to  the  majority — but 
never  to  force  their  Ideas  on  the  majority. 
All  of  this  Is  not  to  argue  that  our  Amer- 
ican system  Is  perfect,  or  that  our  system  of 
Justice  Is  perfect.  It  certainly  Is  as  good  as 
any  In  the  world  and  far  better  than  most. 
And  the  genltis  of  the  American  system  Is 
that  It  offers  the  opportunity  for  Improve- 
ment— for  reform.  There  Is  nothing  wrong 
with  the  system.  What  Is  wrong  are  the 
abuses  of  the  system  by  some  of  the  people 
In  the  system.  The  solution  U  to  get  rid  of 
the  abuses  and  cast  out  those  officials  who 
abuse  the  system. 

Another  system  under  attack,  although  the 
attack  is  somewhat  more  subtle.  Is  our  sys- 
tem of  higher  education.  Most  educators  will 
agree  that  the  college  or  university  should 
serve  as  a  center  for  the  search  for  truth:  that 
this  Is  where  knowledge  Is  to  be  Imparted, 
wisdom  Is  to  be  nurtured,  and  horizons  are 
to  be  broadened.  The  college  or  university 
Is  not.  and  should  not  be,  primarily  a  politi- 
cal force,  but  rather  a  wellsprlng  from  which 
politicians  and  reformers  can  obtain  Ideas 
and  Inspiration.  As  long  as  our  colleges  and 
universities  so  atTYt.  the  taxpayers  will  sup- 
port them  or.  In  the  case  of  private  Institu- 
tions, the  contributors  will  contribute.  And 
the  excellence  of  our  higher  education  will 
be  maintained. 

But  when  control  and  reaponslbUlty  for 
administration  of  these  Institutions  Is  taken 
over  by  those  who  do  not  have  the  experience 
and  Judgment  needed  for  administration — by 
the  students  and,  or  the  typical  faculty  mem- 
ber— academic  discipline  and  academic  ex- 
cellence disappear.  Nowhere  is  the  truth  of 
this  observation  nx>re  evident  than  in  the 
case  of  many  of  the  unlverslUea  In  South 
America,  where,  for  example,  profesaors  can- 
not be  hired,  courses  cannot  be  taught,  deans 
and  heads  of  departments  cannot  be  ap- 
pointed— without  approval  of  the  student 
organlaatlon. 

There  are  things  happening  on  some  of 
our  campuses  In  the  name  of  academic  free- 
dom which  appear  to  overlook  the  fact  that 
there  is  no  absolute  right  of  academic  free- 
dom, anymore  than  there  Is  an  abaolute 
ncht  of  free  speech.  There  are  respooalblll- 
tles  Inseparably  connected  with  these  rights, 
and  one  of  the  responalbUiUea  of  "^^*mlf 
freedom  is  to  further  the  search  for  truth — 
not  to  Impede  it.  I  quesUon  that  the  aaareh 
for  truth  is  aided  by  the  campus  appearance 
of  Individuals  who  preach  anarchy,  traaaon, 
and  revolution.  I  also  wonder  how  Informa- 
tive an  expert  In  one  field — a  baby  doctor, 
for  swrnple    rsally  u  when  he  makes  a  cam- 
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pus  appearaiuM  to  pontificate  in  another 
field,  such  as  International  law.  In  which  he 
has  no  expertise  whatsoever.  Students  can 
read  what  these  people  have  to  say  In  books, 
newspapers,  and  periodicals  without  having 
the  good  reputation  of  their  college  or  uni- 
versity demeaned  by  their  presence — usually 
for  a  fee  and  always.  It  seems,  with  attendant 
publicity  far  In  excess  of  the  importance 
they  hold  in  our  society. 

It  is  dlfllcult  for  an  adult,  even  a  parent,  to 
fully  appreciate  the  mental  turmoil  of  many 
of  our  young  people.  However.  I  believe  that 
adults  have  to  share  some  of  the  blame 
for  what  Is  going  on — especially  some  of  our 
political,  religious,  academic,  civic,  and  pro- 
fessional leaders.  There  Is  a  sort  of  "pseudo- 
Intellectuallsm"  pervading  too  many  of  the 
speeches  and  writings  of  these  groups,  and 
It  Is  rubbing  off  on  the  young,  searching, 
trusting,  and,  often,  gullible  mind.  It  deals 
In  glittering  generalities  and  cliches  without 
any  real  meaning,  because  they  are  seldom 
If  ever  translated  Into  specifics.  It  raises  false 
hopes  of  Instant  change — Instant  educational 
excellence,  instant  prosperity.  Instant  peace. 
Instant  social  Justice.  Because  it  lacks  realism 
and  Inevitably  results  In  disappointment  and 
frustration.  It  appears  to  be  motivated  by  a 
synthetic  Idealism  which,  perhaps,  slightly 
distinguishes  it  from  demagoguery. 

"We  can't  afford  not  to  afford"  to  do  some- 
thing. "We  have  the  resources"  to  do  some- 
thing. Well,  maybe  we  can:  maybe  we  can't. 
Perhaps  there  are  resources:  perhaps  not. 
Only  by  dealing  in  specifics  can  a  real  Judg- 
ment be  made. 

The  "pseudo-Intellectuals"  are  very  adept 
at  begging  the  question  by  making  use  of 
labels,  such  as:  "liberal,"  "conservative," 
"moderate,"  "McCarthylsm,"  "stone  age 
thinking,"  "leftUt,"  "radical."  "martyr." 
"militarism."  "the  establishment."  and  "civil 
rights  leader." 

Probably  no  "pseudo-intellectual"  poses  a 
greater  threat  to  the  young  mind  than  one 
who  is  a  member  of  a  faculty,  because  such  a 
teacher  actually  hinders  the  search  for  truth. 
Doctor  Grayson  Kirk,  former  President  of 
Columbia,  had  this  to  say  during  a  discus- 
sion on  academic  freedom : 

"Academic  freedom  for  a  professor  means 
that  his  career  may  not  be  Jeopardized  by  the 
expression  of  his  views  to  his  students  or 
to  the  public.  But  however  much  a  professor 
may  assert  his  rights  as  a  citizen  to  speak  out 
on  any  topic,  he  ought  to  think  twice  before 
be  makes  a  ringing  public  declaration  on  a 
controversial  subject,  particularly  If  It  is  far 
removed  from  his  own  field  of  scholarly 
competence.  He  should  hesitate  before  doing 
•o  simply  because  no  matter  how  loud  or  sin- 
cere his  disclaimers,  he  can  never  entirely 
■hed  his  scholar's  gown.  It  may  well  be  that 
when  he  seeks  to  take  off  his  academic  gown 
be  will  have  beneath  it  only  the  Emperor's 
clothes,  but  he  cannot  escape  a  certain  popu- 
lar presumption  of  Intellectual  authority — 
and  he  has  the  responsibility  not  to  abuse 
It.  A  scholar  has  an  implied  professional 
commitment  to  approach  all  Issues  more  In 
the  spirit  of  a  judge  than  in  that  of  an  advo- 
cate. He  has  an  obligation.  In  Sir  Walter 
lIoberIy*s  words,  to  be  'doubly  watchful  and 
critical  of  the  unconscious  operation  on  his 
mind  of  his  own  pet  prejudlcles  and  sym- 
pathies ...  an  obligation  more  easily  ac- 
knowledged than  observed.'  When  a  scholar 
falls  to  keep  this  admonition  In  mind.  In  the 
long  run  he  puts  In  danger  the  public  ac- 
ceptance of  the  essential  Integrity  of  the 
university." 

Just  as  the  pornograpbers  always  seek  to 
hide  behind  the  First  Amendment  to  the 
Constitution,  those  who  abuse  our  campuses 
and  classrooms  always  try  to  fall  back  on 
"academic  freedom."  If  violence  occurs.  It  ia 
justified  as  a  perfectly  natural  reaction  to 
repression  and  grievances.  The  former  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  States  from  India  put 


the  matter  In  perspective  when  asked  by  a 
group  of  students  what  he  thought  of  their 
taking  over  a  college  president's  ofSce  as  a 
meaiis  of  bringing  about  a  change  in  the 
n.les  covering  student  discipline.  He  re- 
sponded by  saying  he  thought  they  were  a 
"bunch  of  cowards." 

In  the  May  5  issues  of  liook  Magazine, 
columnist  and  Pulitzer  Prize  winner  Richard 
Wilson  observes  that  every  poll  shows  that 
our  President's  support  comes  from  every  ele- 
ment— rich  and  poor,  ignorant  and  learned, 
tolerant  and  Intolerant — the  so-called  "silent 
majority"  of  forgotten  Americans — Middle 
Americans.  "If  they  are  united  on  one  point," 
he  writes,  "it  must  certainly  be  this:  An 
America  typified  by  the  youth  culture,  the 
hippie  culture,  the  drug  culture,  black  or 
white  racism,  rampant  sex,  permissiveness, 
crime,  absurd  styles  of  dress  and  conduct, 
far-out  art  and  music,  and  condoned  racial 
and  political  violence  simply  does  not  exist 
in  the  everyday  lives  of  the  vast  majority  of 
Americans.  .  .  .  They  are  not  a  part  of  it. 
They  resent  the  exploitation  by  the  mass 
media  of  this  conduct  on  the  fringes  of  so- 
ciety because  they  do  not  think  It  represents 
the  heart  and  soul  of  this  country.  .  .  .  They 
are  in  rebellion  against  the  commentators, 
reporters,  editors  and  politicians  who  spend 
their  days  and  nights  weaving  eccentric  In- 
cidents Into  a  shoddy  and  spurious  fabric  of 
what  American  life  Is  supposed  to  be  but  is 
not." 

I  might  add  that  they  are  also  very  unim- 
pressed when  a  certain  politician  journeys  to 
California  to  say  that  efforts  to  curb  the 
abuses  by  the  fringe  elements  represent  "the 
most  significant  threat  to  freedom  from  our 
government  in  a  generation." 

Their  resentment  is  closely  related  to  the 
results  of  a  recent  Gallup  Poll  which  dis- 
closed that  over  half  the  people  feel  that  pres- 
entation of  the  news  by  TV  networks  and 
newspapers  favors  one  side.  And  there  is  good 
reason  when  the  distinguished  ABC  com- 
mentator Howard  K.  Smith  says  he  agrees 
that  "we"  made  the  mistakes  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent criticized  In  his  Des  Moines  speech  last 
November,  and  explains  that  networks  are 
almost  exclusively  staffed  by  liberals.  "It 
evolved."  he  says,  "from  the  time  when  liber- 
alism was  a  good  thing,  and  mpst  Intellec- 
tuals became  highly  liberal.  Most  reporters 
are  in  an  Inttilectual  occupation  .  .  .  liber- 
als, virtually  by  definition,  have  a  strong  left- 
ward bias.  .  .  .  Our  tradition,  since  FDR,  has 
been  leftward.  .  .  .  Our  liberal  friends,  to- 
day, have  become  dogmatic.  They  have  a  set 
of  automatic  reactions.  Overslmply.  Be  sure 
you  please  your  fellows,  because  that's  what's 
'good.'  They're  conventional,  they're  con- 
formists. They're  pleasing  the  Washington 
Post,  they're  pleasing  the  New  York  Times, 
and  they're  pleasing  one  another.  ...  It  is 
this  new  left  power  over  many  of  the  nation's 
liberal  reporters  that  underlies  an  anti- 
American  and  pro-radical  bias  in  network 
coverage — and  that  imderlles  public  anger." 

Actually,  ooncem  over  ethical  standards 
for  publishers,  writers,  reporters,  column- 
ists and  coomientators  la  not  new.  Ihe 
American  Society  ot  Newspaper  Editors  at 
its  annual  convention  in  1936  adopted  sev- 
eral canons  of  ethics;  and  Sigma  Delta  Chi. 
the  professional  journalistic  society  which 
includes  members  of  all  the  press  media, 
adopted  these  the  following  year.  Some  of 
them  are  worth  noting: 

"I.  The  right  of  a  newspaper  to  attract 
and  hold  readers  is  restricted  by  nothing 
but  consideration  of  public  welfare.  ...  A 
journalist  who  uses  his  power  for  any  selfish 
or  otherwise  unworthy  ptirpose  is  faithless 
to  a  high  trust. 

"II.  Freedom  from  all  obligations  except 
that  of  fidelity  to  the  public  Interest  is 
vital. 

"1.  Promotion  of  any  private  Interest  con- 
trary to  the  general  welfare,  for  whatever 


reason,  is  not  compatible  with  honest  jour- 
nalism. 

"2.  Partisanship,  in  editorial  conunent, 
which  Icnowlngly  departs  from  the  truth, 
does  violence  to  the  best  spirit  of  American 
journalism:  In  the  news  columns,  It  Is  sub- 
versive of  a  fundamental  principle  of  the 
profession. 

"IV.  Good  faith  with  the  reader  Is  the 
foundation  of  all  journalism  worthy  of  the 
name.  ...  It  is  not  to  be  excused  for  lack 
of  thoroughness  or  accuracy  within  Its  con- 
trol. .  .  .  Headlines  should  be  fully  warranted 
by  the  contents  of  the  articles  which  they 
surmount. 

"And  finally,  V.  News  reports  should  be  free 
from  opinion  or  bias  of  any  Iclnd." 

I  doubt  that  any  of  us  could  find  fault 
with  these  canons  of  ethics.  The  trouble 
seems  to  be  with  the  failure  of  some  mem- 
bers of  some  of  the  press  media  to  live  up 
to  them.  « 

In  the  face  of  lack  of  trust  and  confidence 
on  the  part  of  the  public.  It  does  no  good 
for  offending  Journalists  to  overreact  by 
saying  that  the  dangers  from  press  abuses 
are  nothing  compared  to  the  danger  of  gov- 
ernment censorship  and  control.  The  peo- 
ple want  neither.  All  they  ask  is  that  those 
JoumaUsts  live  up  to  their  canons  of  ethics. 
They  don't  want  unethical  journalists  any 
more  than  they  want  unethical  politicians, 
unethical  lawyers,  unethical  doctors,  un- 
ethical ministers,  or  unethical  members  of 
any  other  profession  which  proclaims  its 
responsibilities  to  the  public.  And  they  have 
a  right  to  expect  that  the  profession  will 
put  its  own  house  In  order.  Why,  for  ex- 
ample, should  not  Slgnui  Delta  Chi  publicly 
censure  journalists  who  violate  their  canons 
of  ethics?  After  all,  we  do  it  in  the  Senate! 

One  apologist  recently  wrote  that  Jeffer- 
son's diary  gleefully  exults  at  the  choleric 
reaction  of  President  Washington  to  personal 
attacks  made  by  a  newspaper  over  which 
Jefferson,  then  Secretary  of  State,  exercised 
editorial  control.  He  would  have  done  better 
If  he  had  also  quoted  Jefferson's  admonition: 
"Whenever  the  people  are  well-informed, 
they  can  be  trusted  with  their  own  gov- 
ernment." 

How,  one  may  ask.  Is  there  to  be  Informed 
public  opinion  if  the  news  policy  of  a  news- 
paper or  TV  station  gives  coverage  to  one 
side  and  little  or  no  coverage  to  the  other 
side?  It  Isn't  a  sufficient  answer  to  claim 
that  time  and  space  do  not  permit  all  sides  to 
be  covered.  If  there  are  differing  views,  it 
wont  take  much  effort  to  find  views  that 
are  sufficiently  opposite  to  those  covered  to 
let  the  readers  and  viewers  know  there  is  at 
least  one  other  side. 

It  is  not  often  that  one  hears  about  down- 
right falsehoods  being  printed  or  telecast. 
Those  who  would  violate  their  canons  of 
journalistic  ethics  find  subtler  ways:  the  half 
truth — t»lntlng  only  the  favorable  news  and 
not  the  unfavorable  news  (to  their  view- 
point), or  vice  versa;  the  near  half-truth — 
printing  more  of  the  favorable  news  than  the 
unfavorable  news,  or  vice  versa:  the  so-called 
"silent  treatment" — just  not  printing  certain 
news  at  all  If  It  might  not  fit  with  their  point 
of  view;  or  the  "burial  treatment" — page  one 
for  news  they  like  or  individuals  they  are 
promoting,  and  page  25  otherwise. 

I  remarked  earlier  that  our  values  and 
character  as  a  people  are  under  attack.  Ihe 
attack  has  had  a  measure  of  success,  but  Is 
it  not  possible  that  public  apathy  and  self- 
ishness are  just  as  much  responsible  for 
that  success  as  the  resolve  and  cunning  of 
the  enemies  of  freedom?  The  affluent  society 
seems  to  have  paved  the  way  for  the  "per- 
missive society",  with  Ita  emphasis  on 
"rights"  and  little  c«  no  regard  for  the  re- 
sponsibilities correlative  to  those  rights. 

A  great  matny  things  are  being  said  and 
done  In  the  name  of  "social  justice"  which 
aren't  social  justice  at  aU.  Since  when  does 
the  American  concept  of  "aodal  justice"  de- 
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ooAnd  tb»t  society  has  a  duty  to  provide  free 
medical  care  to  those  of  Its  membera  who  can 
afford  to  pay  for  their  own?  To  tax  the  low 
wage-earner,  trying  to  maintain  his  family. 
In  order  to  pay  free  beneflta  to  tho«e  with 
high  Incomes?  Since  when  does  the  American 
concept  erf  •social  Justice  "  require  that  wel- 
fare payment*  or  a  guaranteed  annual  Income 
go  to  those  who  are  able  but  refuse  to  work, 
or  refuse  to  take  Job  training  an  they  can 
work? 

For  too  long.  I  fear,  we  have  been  wor- 
shiping at  the  altar  of  materialism.  It  U 
true  that  we  have  made  magnificent  prog- 
ress In  science  and  technology.  Our  people 
have  the  highest  standard  of  living  of  any 
country  In  the  world.  We  have  more  auto- 
mobiles and  more  TV  seu  than  all  the  rest 
of  the  world  put  together.  But  our  emphasis 
haa  been  misplaced.  For  four  years  most 
Americana  thought  they  could  have  a  "great" 
society  simply  by  calling  it  "great",  but 
something  went  wrong.  They  forgot  that  we 
must  have  a  "good"  society  first.  And  who 
la  there  among  iis  who  would  say  that  our 
morality  as  a  people  has  kept  pace  with  our 
material  advances? 

Indeed,  if  we  loae  the  struggle  between 
freedom  and  non-freedom.  It  won't  be  be- 
cause the  Russians  are  ten  feet  tall.  If  we 
win.  It  will  only  be  because  we  have  become 
a  better  people. 

This.  I  believe.  Is  what  the  great  majority 
of  our  young  people  are  trying  to  tell  us. 
They  are  seeking  quaUty — not  quanUty— In 
our  society.  They  know  that  we  are  not 
r«*Uy  as  well  off  as  some  of  the  older  gen- 
eration may  think  we  are.  Their  diaenchant- 
ment  and  impatience  are  not  to  be  meas- 
ured by  degrees  of  alBuence.  They  want  hu- 
manistic reforms — not  the  overthrov  of  the 
American  system.  And  reforms  are  needed. 

No  nation  can  expect  to  survive,  much 
leas  provide  leadership,  imleas  the  character 
ot  its  people  la  strong:  and  itrength  of  char- 
acter requires  adherence  to  moral  values — 
the  same  ones  that  inspired  the  Pounding 
Fathers:  courage,  integrity,  resoluteness,  love 
of  country  and  its  people,  and.  above  all 
faith  in  God. 

The  safe  return  of  the  crew  of  Apollo  13 
was  a  remarkable  scientific  accomplishment. 
But,  for  the  future  of  thu  land  of  ours. 
wb«re  we  sing  "God  Bless  America",  the 
greatest  achievement  was  that  a  near  catas- 
trophe in  outer  space  brought  a  proud  na- 
tion to  lu  knee»— to  pray  With  that,  Amer- 
ica took  a  great  leap  forward  to  goodneas! 


RITA  HAUSER'S  TESTIMONY  ON  THE 
GENOCIDE  CONVENTION:  RE- 
QUIRED  READING  ON  THIS  VITAL 
UNITED  NATIONS  TREATY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  1 
week  ago  today,  hearings  opened  on  the 
Genocide  Convention  before  a  special 
subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

Although  the  Genocide  Convention  is 
now  20  years  old,  its  importance  to  the 
world  community  must  not  be  under- 
estimated. So  far,  75  countries  have 
acceded  to  or  ratified  this  convention. 
The  inactivity  of  the  United  SUtes  in 
this  area  may  have  led  some  observers 
to  believe  that  this  country  has  little  in- 
terest In  protecting  all  the  people  of  the 
world  from  the  type  of  crime  committed 
by  the  Nazis  during  World  War  n.  This 
conclusion  is,  of  course,  incorrect,  and 
the  reopening  of  hearings  on  the  Geno- 
cide Convention  bears  witness  to  that 
fact. 

One  of  the  many  outstanding  wit- 
nesses to  appear  before  the  special  sub- 
committee was  Mrs.  Rita  Hauaer.  the 
US.  representative  to  the  United  Na- 


tions Commission  on  Human  Rights.  Mrs. 
Hauser  is  deeply  involved  in  the  interna- 
tional efforts  to  protect  human  rights, 
and  her  expert  testimony  was  certainly 
a  high  point  of  the  hearings. 

Mrs.  Hauser  presented  many  strong 
arguments  in  favor  of  Senate  ratifica- 
tion of  this  viUl  U.N.  treaty.  She  thor- 
oughly covered  the  important  point  that 
ratification  Is  within  the  treaty  power 
granted  to  the  Senate  by  the  Constitu- 
tion. In  addition,  Mrs.  Hauser  stressed 
that  ratification  alone  would  not  subject 
U.S.  citizens  to  the  provisions  of  the 
treaty.  The  Genocide  Convention  will  not 
apply  to  American  citizens  until  s[>ecial 
enacting  legislation  is  passed  by  the 
Congress  and  signed  by  the  President. 
Thus,  as  she  points  out,  this  treaty  is 
certainly  not  self-enacting. 

Finally.  Mrs,  Hauser  carefully  refutes 
the  constitutional  objections  to  U.S.  ac- 
cession to  the  Genocide  Convention. 

Mrs.  Hauser's  vast  experience  in  the 
field  of  hiunan  rights,  both  as  a  lawyer 
and  as  the  U.S.  representative  to  the 
Human  Rights  Commission,  make  her 
excellent  testimony  'required  reading" 
for  all  those  concerned  with  the  U.S.  role 
in  international  efforts  to  protect  human 
rights. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  portions  of  Mrs.  Hauser's  testi- 
mony before  the  special  subcommittee  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ExcESPTs  or  Statzmsnt  bt  thz  Honosablx 
Rrr*  E.  Haussr 
The  Oenodde  Convention  was  a  direct  re- 
sult of  World  War  II,  and  in  particular  of 
the  realization  emerging  piece  by  piece  In 
the  mld-1940's  that  Hitler's  vow  to  extermi- 
nate the  Jews  was  not  mere  propaganda,  but 
was  the  expression  of  a  systematic  policy  In 
large  part  carried  out.  The  International 
Military  Tribunal  at  NUrnberg  described  the 
mass  murders  of  the  Jews  of  Europe,  but  con- 
sidered that  they  were  beyond  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Tribunal,  insofar  as  they  were  not 
directly  related  to  planning  and  waging  ag- 
gressive war: 

"The  Tribunal  U  of  the  opinion  that  re- 
voiung  and  horrible  as  many  of  these  crime* 
were.  It  has  not  been  satisfactorily  proved 
that  they  were  done  In  execution  of,  or  in 
connection  with  any  such  crime  (of  aggres- 
sive war).  The  Tribunal  therefore  cannot 
make  a  general  declaration  that  the  acts 
before  1939  were  crimes  against  humanity 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Charter  (estab- 
lishing the  Tribunal).  .      ." 

The  International  community,  as  repre- 
sented In  the  United  Nations,  responded 
promptly  by  a  General  Assembly  resolution 
declaring  genocide  an  international  crime. 

Thereaft«r.  the  Secretary -General  of  the 
United  Nations,  various  committees  of  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council,  and  the  Gen- 
eral Aaaembly  Itself,  undertook  the  Job  at 
tranalaUng  the  resoIuUon  Into  a  formal 
treaty  By  1948  the  drafting  was  completed 
and  the  text  of  the  Convention  was  adopted 
by  the  General  Assembly  by  56-0.  According 
to  Article  Xni  of  the  Convention,  It  was  to 
enter  into  force  ninety  days  after  the  twen- 
tieth Instrument  of  ratification  or  accession 
was  received.  This  took  place  on  January  13 
1951. 

As  of  thU  date,  a  toUl  of  75  sUtes  have 
ratified  or  acceded  to  the  ConvenUon. 

I  wish  to  demoiutrate  that  the  Genocide 
Convention  is  In  all  respects  oonststent  with 
the  ConstltuUon.  the  laws  and  the  ideal*  at 
the  TTnlted  SUtes. 


I.  BATIPICATION  or  THE  CUtOCmS  COKVKNTION 
IS  A  PaOPEX  EXEBCISE  Or  THE  TBEATT  POWCS 

The  Genocide  Convention  flows  directly 
from  those  many  provisions  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter  under  which  all  Members 
agree  to  Join  together  to  promote  and  en- 
courage respect  for  human  rights  and  fun- 
damental freedoms  for  all.  While  the  Charter 
Itself  Is  obviously  the  legal  document  by 
which  an  International  organization  was  es« 
tabllshed.  it  also  comprises  a  code  of  con- 
duct binding  on  all  Its  Members.  Since  1945, 
multinational  treaties  have  become  the 
prime  legal  mechanism  by  which  States 
have  entered  Into  mutual  commitments  for 
common  purposes,  many  of  which  are  codes 
of  conduct.  Treaties  now  range  far  beyond 
the  narrow  scope  of  commercial  arrange- 
menu  or  boundary  settlemenu  which  char- 
acterized International  treaties  of  the  last 
centuries.  Multinational  treaties  today  deal 
with  diverse  matters  of  concern  to  the  inter- 
national community:  these  Include  matters 
of  common  defense,  economic  development, 
cultural  programs,  to  name  but  a  few.  Un- 
der them.  States  agree  to  act  In  concert  In 
accordance  with  the  rules  so  esUblished. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  In  dealing  with 
the  crime  of  genocide  on  a  multinational 
basis,  the  world  community,  through  the 
United  Nations,  appreciated  that  genocide 
Is  a  matter  of  concern  to  all  States  and  one 
requiring  common  treatment.  This  seems 
obvious  In  that  massive  horror  anywhere  on 
earth  affects  all  the  world  In  one  way  or 
another,  and  Is  usually  associated  at  some 
point  with  threats  to  or  breaches  of  Inter- 
national peace  and  security. 

It  Is  therefore  clear  that  the  crime  of  gen- 
ocide is  a  proper  subject  for  the  exercise 
of  the  treaty  power  of  the  United  States. 
The  fact  that  75  States  have  entered  Into  a 
treaty  dealing  with  genocide,  in  and  of  It- 
self, makes  the  subject  a  matter  of  interna- 
tional concern,  even  If  It  were  not  evident 
by  the  very  nature  of  the  crime.  And  If  a 
subject  la  one  of  "International  concern", 
then  the  United  States  has  the  power  under 
the  Constitution  to  enter  Into  an  inter- 
national agreement  on  that  subject.  This 
principle  of  law  has  been  cited  on  many  oc- 
casions by  our  Supreme  Court,  and  Is  beyond 
any  doubt.  A  full  review  of  this  point  may 
be  found  In  the  exhaustive  study  of  Pro- 
fessor LouU  Henkln  In  hU  article  entitled 
"The  Constitution.  Treaties,  and  Interna- 
tional Human  Rights",  116  University  of 
Pennsylvania  Law  Review  1013  (1968). 

The  crime  of  genocide  may  be  regulated 
through  the  exercise  of  the  treaty  power  of 
this  country  because  genocide  Is  a  matter 
of  "international  concern  ".  For  this  reason, 
the  arguments  raised  some  fifteen  years  ago 
In  the  Senate  during  the  debate  on  the  pro- 
posed Brlcker  Amendment  have  no  relevance 
to  the  Genocide  Convention.  Indeed,  quite 
apart  from  the  treaty  power,  the  Constitution 
expressly  granU  to  Congress  in  Article  I. 
Section  8.  the  power  "to  define  and  punish 
Piracies  and  Felonies  committed  on  the  high 
seas  and  Offenses  against  the  Law  of  Na- 
tions". The  world  community,  by  Its  wide- 
spread ratification  of  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion, has  now  defined  genocide  as  such  a 
crime  against  the  law  of  nations.  Congress 
can  proscribe  the  crime  of  genocide  by  vir- 
tue of  this  express  power. 

Accordingly,  there  Is  no  validity  to  any 
"states  rights"  argument  as  to  the  crime  of 
genocide  Inasmuch  as  Congress  may  treat 
of  It  by  exercise  of  an  express  pMwer  or  by 
exercise  of  the  treaty-making  power  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

II.  BATIPICATION  OP  THE  COKVKNTION  DOBS  NOT, 
PBB  SB.  ICAJCB  CXNOCmE  A  PtrNISHABLB  CBIKB 
ONDBB  OOIfBSTIC  LAW 

It  Is  Clear  from  the  Convention  ItaeU  that 
the  Convention  is  not  self-executing.  Rati- 
fication would  obligate  the  United  SUtes  to 
enact  Implementing  legislation,  making  the 
crimes   specified    punishable    under   United 
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States  law.  Failure  by  the  Congress  to  enact 
the  implementing  legislation  would  leave 
the  United  States  In  breach  of  an  Interna- 
tional obligation,  but  In  such  eventuality  no 
one  could  be  tried  In  the  United  States  for 
a  crime  not  specified  in  the  Criminal  Code. 
It  is  certain  that  no  one  can  be  accused  of 
or  tried  for  the  crime  of  genocide  in  the 
United  States  until  legislation  making  geno- 
cide a  crime  has  been  adopted  In  accordance 
with  our  domestic  procedure  for  passage  of 
a  law. 

Ill,  CEBTAIN  SPECIFIC  OBJECTIONS  RAISED  TO  THE 
CENOCIDE  CONVENTION  ABE  NOT  MEKITORIOUS 

In  addition  to  the  general  objections  to 
the  Genocide  Convention  discussed  above,  a 
number  of  particular  criticisms  relating  to 
the  text  of  the  Convention  were  made  by 
opponents  In  1949-50.  These  are  not  of  a 
dimension  sufficient,  singly  or  together,  to 
warrant  non-ratlflcatlon. 

Why,  It  was  asked,  did  Article  11  refer  to 
the  destruction  of  a  national,  ethnical,  ra- 
cial, or  religious  group  m  such  ?  Does  this  not 
create  an  ambiguity?  The  answer  Is  perhaps 
It  does,  but  so  would  the  phrase  without 
these  words.  Conceivably,  for  example,  an 
edict  to  kill  all  restaurant  owners  might 
be  a  subterfuge  to  kill  all  persons  of  a  par- 
ticular national  group  within  a  country.  In 
such  an  event,  the  words  "as  such"  would 
give  a  possible  technical  defense  to  the  au- 
thors of  the  deed.  But  that  possibility  seems 
very  remote.  In  the  past,  genocide  has  not 
usually  been  disguised.  It  has  been  part  of 
a  deliberate,  public,  and  political  or  religious 
campaign. 

What  did  the  addition  of  the  words  "In 
whole  or  in  part"  signify  for  the  crime  of 
genocide?  The  answer,  again.  Is  quite  sim- 
ple, and  Indeed,  ippears  In  the  drafting  his- 
tory of  the  ConvenUon  Itsdf,  The  object  of 
adding  the  words  "In  part"  was  to  preclude 
an  argument  that  international  destruction, 
say,  of  half  or  two-thirds  of  the  Jews  of 
Romania  was  not  comprehended  in  the  crime 
of  genocide. 

One  criticism  of  the  Convention  arose  out 
of  the  possibility  that,  under  Article  VI,  a 
person  accused  of  genocide  could  be  tried 
by  an  International  penal  tribunal,  possibly 
without  trial  by  Jury  and  other  safeguards 
to  which  a  United  States  citizen  Is  entitled 
under  the  Constitution.  Again,  the  answer  Is 
simple.  No  such  tribunal  has  been  estab- 
lished. If  one  were  established,  parties  to 
the  Genocide  Convention  would  have  the  op- 
tion whether  to  accept  Its  Jurisdiction  or  not. 
For  the  United  States,  that  option  would 
have  to  be  Independently  exercised  through 
the  Treaty  Power,  that  Is,  only  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote. 


POLISH  CONSTITUTION  DAY 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  179  years  ago  the  first  consti- 
tutional government  in  Poland  was  in- 
stituted following  many  years  of  distress 
and  turmoil.  Polish  patriots  believed  that 
the  old  form  of  monarchy  no  longer  was 
representative  of  the  needs  and  rights 
of  the  people:  and  headed  by  King  Stan- 
islas, himself,  a  secret  organization 
started  to  prepare  for  an  overthrow  that 
would  hopefully  be  nonviolent.  With 
great  success,  the  "Bloodless  Revolu- 
tion" of  May  3.  1791,  brought  an  end 
to  the  dictatorieil  monarchy,  and  within 
the  PoUsh  Diet,  the  new  constitution  was 
read  and  accepted  by  the  people  of  Po- 
land. 

Immediately  following  the  proclama- 
tion of  new  Poland,  a  modem  "constitu- 
tional monardiy"  began,  working  dosdy 


with  a  parliament  similar  to  our  own 
present  bicameral  legislative  body. 

Through  the  constitution,  many  sweep- 
ing changes  were  made.  A  new  respect 
for  law  was  developed,  as  well  as  a  re- 
spect for  and  protection  of  personal 
property.  The  constitutional  government 
was  also  directly  responsible  for  several 
national  reforms.  Besides  reforms  of  a 
political  nature,  Poland  progressed  so- 
cially and  economically  within  its  brief 
period  of  liberation. 

However,  the  fate  of  that  country  was 
similar  to  that  of  many  other  small  Euro- 
pean nations.  The  life  of  the  constitu- 
tional government  ended  shortly  after  it 
began,  as  Catherine  the  Great  of  Russia 
refused  to  accept  it  and  declared  the  new 
constitution  to  be  an  "enemy  to  Poland." 
On  April  8,  1792,  the  Russian  army  in- 
vaded Poland;  and  although  the  Poles 
bravely  withstood  the  onslaught  of  Rus- 
sian forces  for  3  months,  tliey  eventually 
succumbed  and  were  once  again  sub- 
jected to  dictatorial  rule.  Following  the 
establishment  of  Catherine's  "Confeder- 
ation" in  Poland,  the  country  was  di- 
vided in  1793  between  Russia  and  Prussia. 

This  Simday,  2.779.000  Polish-Ameri- 
cans will  pay  tribute  to  their  ancestors' 
brief  span  of  democratic  rule  in  a  cele- 
bration of  "Polish  Constitution  Day."  I 
join  my  238,000  fellow  New  Jersey  resi- 
dents of  PoUsh  descent  in  honoring  the 
courage  and  determination  of  those 
patriots  who  179  years  ago  risked  every- 
thing In  an  attempt  to  bring  justice  and 
freedom  to  their  beleaguered  country- 
men. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  reso- 
lution adopted  by  the  Bergen  Ampols,  of 
Wallington.  N-J.,  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. This  organization  has  eloquently 
and  succinctly  expressed  the  conviction 
deeply  shared  by  all  Americans  that 
Poland  might  some  day  regain  her  free- 
dom and  once  again  light  the  candle  of 
liberty  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

RESOLVnON 

Whereas  we,  the  Bergen  Ampols,  an  or- 
ganization of  Americans  of  Polish  descent, 
shall  on  May  3rd  mark  the  179th  anniversary 
of  the  constitution  which  at  that  time  indi- 
cated, Poland  as  an  Independent  state,  and 

Whereas  since  that  time  the  country  of 
Poland  has  been  subjugated  by  an  aggressive 
and  overpowering  neighbor,  and 

Whereas  we  wish  to  let  it  be  known  that 
Red  Russia  has  been  defeated  in  battle  only 
one  time,  and  that  in  the  battle  of  Warsaw  in 
1920  when  the  Polish  forces  drove  the  Rus- 
sian invaders  out  of  the  countryside,  and  also 
recaptured  lands  correctly  parts  of  their  ter- 
ritory, the  only  defeat  communist  Russia  has 
suffered,  and 

Whereas  some  world  dictators,  in  World 
War  3  positively  decided  to  apportion  Poland 
and  satisfy  the  greed  of  one  of  its  neighbors, 
thus  opening  the  door  for  the  subjugation  of 
eastern  Europe  In  general,  and  now  therefore 

Be  It  resolved  that  we  of  the  Bergen 
Ampols  together  with  upwards  of  ten  miUlon 
Ampols  in  this  country  shall  continue  to 
fully  pray  for  and  fight  for  the  freedom  of 
a  betrayed  Poland,  now  under  the  red  heel 
of  Russia, 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  May  3,  1970,  be 
marked  in  this  country  not  only  as  Polish 
ConstltuUon  Day.  but  also  that  it  be  desig- 
nated as  the  flftletb  anniversary  of  the  defeat 


of  the  Communist  forces  by  the  gallant  Poles 
in  the  battle  of  Warsaw,  1920,  and 

Be  It  fiu^her  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  sent  to  President  Nixon.  Gover- 
nor Cahill.  and  our  representatives  on  the 
State  and  National  level. 
Approved  March  15,  19'^. 

Padl  Bobuta, 
President,  Bergen  Ampols. 
Wanda    Makowski. 
Corresponding  Secretary. 


APPEAL  FOR  INTERNATIONAL 
JUSTICE   ON   POWS 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President, 
throughout  the  last  6  years  the  peBple 
of  the  United  States  have  been  bitterly 
divided  over  the  war  in  Vietnam.  Yet  in 
spite  of  their  division  over  the  war, 
Americans  are  unanimous  in  their  de- 
mand for  justice  for  American  prisoners 
of  war. 

We  demand  that  American  POW's  and 
their  families  be  provided  the  treatment 
North  Vietnam  agreed  to  provide  as  a 
signatory  to  the  Geneva  conventions  of 
1949.  The  signatories  agreed  that  POW's 
are  entitled  to  fair  and  humanitarian 
treatment  by  their  captors. 

We  appeal  to  the  consciences  of  the 
leaders  of  North  Vietnam  to  provide  that 
fair  treatment  to  the  POW's.  We  make 
this  appeal  not  only  because  interna- 
tional law  demands  such  treatment;  but 
because  it  is  -the  moral  thing  to  do. 

In  a  statement  which  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Cranston)  and  I  made 
on  August  13,  1969,  we  pledged  "our  full 
support 'to  the  administration  and  its  ef- 
forts on  behalf  of  American  servicemen 
held  captive  in  North  Vietnam."  The 
s&me  is  true  now. 

Again,  on  October  30,  1969, 1  spoke  out 
on  this  issue,  suggesting  to  the  American 
people  what  they  can  do  toward  "helping 
prisoners  of  war." 

Last  year,  I  noted  that  among  the 
many  sad  chapters  to  the  history  of  the 
war  in  Vietnam,  the  most  obnoxious 
chapter  of  all  deals  with  the  mistreat- 
ment of  the  POW's.  This  was  true  then. 
Sadly,  the  same  is  true  today. 

I  fully  endorse  the  resolution  submitted 
by  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole) 
setting  aside  May  1  and  May  3,  1970,  as 
days  when  we  In  America  shall  direct 
our  attention,  actions,  and  prayers  in 
appealing  for  international  justice  for 
American  prisoners  of  war. 


SERIOUS  COMMITMENT  NEEDED  TO 
HELP  PRISONERS  OP  WAR^ 
RALLY  AT  CONSTITUTION  HALL 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  It  has 
been  simply  statf  '  that  war  Is  hell.  No 
words  can  underestimate  the  ugliness  of 
war  nor  exaggerate  the  painful  agonies 
inflicted  on  human  beings.  This  is  es- 
pecially true  of  the  Vietnam  war  with 
Its  peculiar  frustrations  and  agonies,  Tliis 
tragic  war  has  made  its  impact  felt  on 
our  country  as  a  whole  and  desperately 
aflllcted  the  personal  lives  of  our  people. 
In  a  moral  sense,  this  war  has  made 
widows  and  orphans  of  us  all. 

This  week,  more  than  500  family  mem- 
bers of  men  missing  in  action  or  priso- 
ners of  war  in  Southeast  Asia  have  been 
in  Washington  to  take  part  in  various 
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activities  culmlsatliic  In  the  rrnOy  tonight 
at  ConstltuUoa  HalL 

The  rally  has  been  organlaed  as  a 
show  of  stipport  for  these  men  and  their 
families  and  to  call  attention  to  North 
Vietnam's  perslstoit  violation  of  the  1949 
Geneva  convention  with  regard  to  the 
treatment. 

Like  so  many  Americans.  I  tun  deeply, 
deeply  concerned  over  the  welfare  of 
over  1.500  American  prisoners  of  war 
being  held  captive  by  the  North  Vietna- 
mese. Although  the  North  Vietnamese  en. 
dorsed  the  Geneva  convention  relative 
to  the  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war  in 
1957,  they  have  consistently  refused  to 
abide  by  those  simple  niles.  It  Is  fitting — 
and  Imperative — that  the  United  Nations 
exert  Its  power  and  Influence  to  bring 
about  c<»npllance  by  the  government  of 
North  Vietnam  with  its  obligations  under 
the  convention. 

The  Vietcong  and  North  Vietnamese 
have  refused  to  Identify  all  of  these 
prisoners  of  war  or  servicemen  missing  in 
action  or  provide  information  as  to  their 
health  and  condition.  They  have  denied 
these  prisoners  of  war  the  right  to  regu- 
larly communicate  by  mall  with  their 
families.  They  have  refused  to  permit 
the  Inspection  of  the  facillUes  at  which 
these  prisoners  of  war  are  confined.  They 
have  refused  to  exchange  or  permit 
medical  treatment  of  sick  or  wounded 
prisoners  of  war. 

For  these  reasons.  I  have  cosponsored 
•  resolution  urging  the  President  to  re- 
quest the  XTnited  Nations  to  take  appro- 
priate steps  to  bring  about  compliance 
by  the  government  of  North  Vietnam.  In 
kdditlon,  I  have  Joined  with  several  of 
my  Senate  colleagues  In  cosponsoring  a 
resolution  to  commemorate  May  1.  1970. 
as  a  day  for  an  a]»peal  for  intematicHial 
justice  for  all  the  American  prisoners  of 
war  and  servicemen  missing  in  action  in 
Southeast  Asia.  This  resolution  would 
also  designate  May  S,  1970.  as  a  oatlooal 
day  of  prayer  for  humane  treatment  and 
the  safe  return  of  these  brave  Americans. 

A  determined  conunltment  on  the  part 
of  the  administration,  the  Coogress.  and 
the  American  people  Is  required  now  to 
bring  about  the  safe  and  speedy  return 
of  our  prisoners  of  war.  But  commitment 
cannot  ttre  on  rhetoric  alone.  It  is  time 
to  reaffirm  that  commitment  by  action: 
action  In  serious  negotiations  through 
the  Red  Cross,  the  United  Nations,  and 
other  International  organizations;  action 
to  get  other  nations  to  Intervene  In  our 
bdialf  for  the  prisoners  of  war;  and  ac- 
tion by  Individual  citizens  wwklng 
through  local  groups. 

For  the  sake  of  our  prlsanen  of  war, 
we  should  reafBxm  our  dedication  to  the 
Paris  peace  talks.  We  should  send  a  dis- 
tinguished replacement  for  Henry  Cabot 
liOdge  as  our  chief  negotiator.  As  koc 
as  we  fall  to  send  a  high  level  negotlatt^ 
we  downgrade  the  poalhility  of  achlCTtiig 
a  poHtteal  settlement  on  the  war  and  the 
release  of  the  priaonen  of 


LAW  DAT 

Mr.  TOWBR.  Mr.  President.  Law  Day 
is  an  appropriate  time  for  us  to  pause 
and  fTsmlne  our  democratic  vstem  of 
government  by  law  and  by  peaceful,  or- 


derly diange.  Today  we  see  militant  In- 
dividuals and  groups  advocating  violence 
as  an  alternative  method  of  social 
change,  rather  than  the  orderly  proce- 
dures of  a  government  of  laws  developed 
and  refined  over  the  whole  history  of 
civilised  man.  It  is  difficult  for  anyone 
with  a  sense  of  history  who  appreciates 
the  disruption  and  despair  caused  by  civil 
violence  since  the  beginning  of  civiliza- 
tion to  see  the  vidue  of  social  change  by 
such  radical  means.  Our  own  system  of 
government  is  flexible  and  can  adapt  to 
changing  values  and  social  concepts 
without  necessitating  damage  to  property 
and  loss  of  life. 

Admittedly,  this  process  of  change  is 
somewhat  slow  and  careful,  but  such  is 
the  wisdom  of  the  system.  It  does  not 
capriciously  follow  fads  in  social  ideas 
that  are  unsound  or  subject  to  rapid 
change  which  would  result  in  instability 
and  disorder.  Only  those  social  concepts 
and  principles  which  prove  their  viability 
after  thorough  legal  examination  and 
practical  experience  become  established 
in  the  legislative-admhiistratlve  system 
as  the  rules  we  live  by.  This  provides 
greater  stability  in  our  ecoixMny.  our  so- 
cial system,  and  oar  individual  psycho- 
logical orientation  to  the  world  around 
us.  The  increasing  Incidence  of  neurotic 
and  psychotic  behavior  in  the  recent  dec- 
ades of  rapid  urbanization  and  techno- 
logical change  in  this  country  strongly 
suggests  that  we  need  to  maintain  as 
much  order  within  constitutional  limits 
as  we  can  in  our  society  to  offset  these 
tendencies. 

Respect  for  our  Government  of  laws  is 
imperative  if  we  are  to  successfully  meet 
the  challenges  of  mastering  our  environ- 
ment and  of  maintaining  meaningful 
and  productive  relations  among  our  peo- 
ple. Anarchical  methods  of  altering  the 
status  quo  are  inimical  to  the  very  goals 
for  which  most  contemporary  anarchists 
strive.  They  want,  among  other  things. 
Increased  social  justice,  improved  living 
conditions,  and  more  public  services  In 
relation  to  our  productive  capacity.  I 
also  want  to  see  an  Improved  quality  of 
life  in  our  country.  I  am  pleased  that 
progress  has  been  occurring  over  the 
past  several  years.  Living  standards  are 
rising  yearly  and  these  Improvements 
are  spread  throughout  the  economic  lev- 
els of  our  society.  With  Increasing  ed- 
ucational and  job-tralning  inrograms 
available,  this  trend  should  became 
strtMicer  over  the  next  few  years.  I  am 
pleased  to  note  that  the  business  com- 
munity is  contributing  to  this  orerall  ef- 
fort and  has  become  Involved  in  sodal 
problems.  Additionally,  many  Industries 
are  involved  in  combating  poDrrtion  of 
our  environment. 

These  trends  are  possible  because  we 
live  In  what  Is  still  essentially  an  orderly 
society.  If  we  permit  anarchical  activi- 
ties to  expand  and  disrupt  our  society, 
our  ability  to  cure  poverty,  reclaim  the 
environment,  and  seek  new  and  better 
ways  to  enrich  tiie  mind  and  soul  of  man 
will  be  lost  Disorder,  extreme  poverty, 
strife,  and  despair  would  characterise 
the  state  of  our  oountry  if  run  by  the 
miUtant  nihilists  that  we  see  now  at- 
tempting to  cause  disruption  In  our 
sdiools  and  communities.  They  must  be 
made  to  tmderstand  that  their  goals 


cannot  be  achieved  without  using  and 
preserving  the  system  of  government 
that  mankind  has  worked  so  long  to  de- 
velop. Our  system  can  and  will  accom- 
modate the  views  and  philosophy  of 
younger  Americans  as  they  grow  into 
substantial  voting  blocks.  This  Is  the 
wisdom  of  the  system.  It  will  always  re- 
spond to  the  changing  politics  of  each 
new  generation.  It  will  govern  wisely,  al- 
though perhaps  more  slowly  than  the 
impatient  would  want.  The  government 
of  laws  will  continue  to  survive  because 
It  Is  flexible  and  can  provide  the  type  of 
government  that  its  citizens  desire  at 
any  given  time. 

I  feel  that  anarchical  elements  in  our 
society  would  do  well  to  ponder  the  cat- 
astrophical  results  that  their  philoso- 
phies of  violent  change,  if  successful, 
would  have  oa  the  concept  of  a  govern- 
ment of  laws  for  a  free  and  viable  peo- 
ple.   

POLISH  CONSTITUTION  DAY 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President.  May  3  marks 
one  of  the  great  days  in  Polish  history. 
On  that  date  In  1791,  nearly  180  years 
ago.  Poland  adopted  a  constitution. 

This  was  a  remarkable  document  in 
many  ways.  It  indicated  Poland's  in- 
dependence. It  was  politically  progres- 
sive and  is  recognized  as  such  even  to- 
day. And  It  exemplified  the  fight  for 
Uberty. 

This  was  a  period  of  great  outpouring 
of  the  libertarian  spirit.  The  French 
Revolution  had  recently  taken  place.  Our 
own  American  Constitution  had  ccrnie 
into  force  only  2  years  previously.  And 
Vermont  Joined  the  Union  in  1791.  the 
first  State,  after  the  original  13,  to  do  so. 

If  we  are  not  always  aware  of  the 
details  of  Poland's  history,  we  are  all 
aware  of  her  long  struggle  for  freedom. 
And  we  all  are  aware  of,  and  have  prof- 
ited from,  Poland's  political  and  cultural 
heritage. 

In  New  Jersey  we  have  a  large  group 
of  Americans  of  Polish  background.  They 
have  had  and  continue  to  have  an  Im- 
portant role  in  the  life  of  our  State. 

On  their  behalf.  I  draw  the  anniversary 
of  this  great  day  in  Polish  history  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate. 


BUILDUP  IN  CAMBODIA 

Mr.  HRU8KA.  Mr  President,  the  Presi- 
dent's action  is  consistent  with  every 
statement  he  has  made  on  the  Vietnam 
situation.  He  is  clearly  committed  to  a 
continued  policy  of  deescalation.  He  re- 
iterated this  policy  only  recently  when 
he  announced  the  planned  withdrawal 
of  an  additional  150,000  troops  in  the 
coming  year. 

But  he  has  said  all  along  that  if 
enemy  buildups  were  encountered,  we 
would  be  forced  to  make  an  appropriate 
nspooat.  To  do  anything  less  would  be 
a  betrayal  of  our  forces  in  Vietnam. 

He  obviously  sees  the  present  buildup 
In  Cambodia  as  a  threat  to  his  deesca- 
lation program  and  a  threat  to  tbe  men 
who  will  still  remain. 

There  Is  no  question  that  his  action 
raises  grave  polltieal  Implications,  but  he 
obvlcnsly  Is  motivated  by  his  deep  con- 
viction that  this  step  will  bring  the  war 
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to  an  end  sooner,  and  that  is  what  he 
has  promised  to  do.  His  promise  is  one 
he  has  been  working  diligently  to  keep 
and  his  determination  to  do  so  was  clear- 
ly reiterated  to  the  American  people  last 
night. 

Admittedly,  strategic  risks  are  also 
involved  in  his  actions.  But  we  are  deal- 
ing here  with  grave  questions  of  national 
security.  We  know  that  the  President  has 
all  of  the  best  information  it  is  possible 
to  have  on  the  situation.  We  know  that 
his  judgments  have  been  carefully  made. 
If  our  forces  can  accomplish  his  objec- 
tives as  ouUined  last  night,  then  we  will 
indeed  have  won  an  important  strategic 
victory  and  brought  the  end  of  the  war 
much  closer. 

I  will  await  further  developments 
before  passing  final  judgment  on  the 
President's  action.  In  the  meantime,  the 
President  and  our  fighting  men  in  Viet- 
nam deserve  our  support. 

Mr.  President,  among  the  organiza- 
tions which  have  affirmed  their  support 
for  the  President's  action  is  the  Ameri- 
can Legion.  I  have  been  asked  by  J.  Mil- 
ton Patrick,  national  commander  of  that 
organization,  to  apprise  the  Senate  of 
his  telegram  today  to  the  President,  and 
I  am  pleased  so  to  do.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  beln^  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

The  President  or  the  UNtTto  States, 
The  White  House, 
Washington.  D.C.: 

Tbe  American  Legion  Is  cognizant  ol  tbe 
terrible  burden  tbat  rests  on  your  sbouldera 
In  tbese  agonizing  bours  for  America,  for 
tbe  world  and  for  tbe  cause  of  world  peace. 
We  bave  committed  our  organization  to 
support  of  tbe  cause  of  peace  wltb  bonor  In 
Southeast  Asia.  We  recognize  tbe  necessity 
for  tbe  stand  you  bave  bad  to  take  In  tbls 
matter  and  salute  your  courage  in  taking 
those  steps  necessary  in  tbe  defense  of 
freedom.  Your  fellow  American  Legionnaires 
hereby  reaffirm  our  support  of  our  Oovem- 
ment  In  its  efforts  to  achieve  an  honorable 
peace  In  Southeast  Asia  and  throughout  tbe 
world. 

J.  MiLTOH  Patrick, 
National  Commander, 

The  American  Legion. 


STRATEGIC  WEAPONS  BALANCE 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  on  April 
28.  Crosby  S.  Noyes  wrote  an  excellent 
column  for  the  Washington  Star  con- 
cerning world  strategic  weapons  balance. 
The  column  called  attention  to  recent 
statements  by  Secretary  Laird  and  Dr. 
John  S.  Foster,  Jr.  These  statements 
pointed  out  that,  although  the  Soviet 
Union  has  increased  its  nuclear  capabil- 
ity dramatically  in  recent  years,  this 
country  has  done  virtually  nothing  in  re- 
sponse. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  that  we  have. 
In  recent  years,  unilaterally  attempted 
to  slow  the  so-called  arms  race.  I  urge 
those  who  constanUy  reconunend  that 
the  United  States  make  a  disarmament 
'gesture"  to  the  Soviets — so  that  they 
will  know  our  intentions  are  peaceful — ^to 
accept  and  admit  the  fact  that  we  have 
been  doing  precisely  that  for  some  time. 
In  addition,  I  respectfully  suggest  that 
we  realize  that  it  has  not  worked. 


Now,  as  Secretary  Laird  and  Dr.  Fos- 
ter have  noted,  we  are  at  a  juncture  in 
time  when  further  unilateral  arms  limi- 
tations by  the  United  States  will  place 
this  country  and  all  of  the  free  world  in 
an  extremely  vulnerable  position.  We 
cannot  allow  this  to  occur. 

As  Mr.  Noyes  observes  in  the  final 
paragraph  of  his  column: 

The  United  States  can  hardly  afford  to 
stand  still.  The  modest  program  urged  by 
the  Administration  for  the  development  of 
new  offensive  and  defensive  weapons  is,  as 
Laird  says,  the  least  that  can  be  done  con- 
sistent  with   the   nation's  security. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  column  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

U.S.  Can't  Afford  To  Stand  Pat  On 

Nuclear  Arms 

{By  Crosby  S.  Noyes) 

Just  how  big  a  stake  we  have  in  the  de- 
veloping Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks  at 
Vienna  is  t>elng  vividly  underscored  by  a 
rash  of  not  entirely  coincidental  news  stories 
in  recent  days. 

Defense  Secretary  Laird,  as  is  his  wont,  has 
been  drawing  our  reluctant  attention  to  some 
unpleasant  facts  about  the  present  state  of 
the  arms  race  between  tbe  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union.  And  although  there 
will  t>e  some  who  will  accuse  the  secretary 
of  conjuring  up  hobgoblins  In  order  to  swal- 
low tbe  bitter  pill,  there  is  a  ring  of  ominous 
authenticity  to  bis  argument. 

What  Laird  is  telling  us,  in  brief,  is  tbat 
tbe  Soviet  Union  in  tbe  last  five  years  "has 
virtually  quadrupled"  the  size  of  Its  offensive 
nuclear  strike  force.  In  this  same  period  of 
time,  the  American  defense  establishment, 
under  strong  pressure  from  Congress,  has 
reduced  its  total  strategic  megatonnage  by 
something  more  than  40  percent. 

The  point  of  Laird's  message  was  simple: 
If  the  arms  negotiations  fall  and  it  turns  out 
that  the  Russians  are  not  willing  to  reorder 
their  national  priorities  as  we  hope  they 
will,  the  United  SUtes  will  have  to  take 
"major  offsetting  actions"  in  the  strategic 
weapons  field.  Or,  to  make  it  plainer,  we  wlU 
have  to  puU  up  our  socks  and  spend  a  lot 
more  money  in  the  development  and  deploy- 
ment of  offensive  and  defensive  nuclear 
weapons  than  we  have  been  willing  to  spend 
in  tbe  past. 

The  defense  secretary's  views,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  were  backed  up  by  the 
Pentagon's  top  scientist.  Speaking  to  an 
audience  of  newspaper  publishers.  Dr.  John 
S.  Foster  Jr.  descrll>ed  an  immense  new  radar 
system  which  is  being  deployed  by  the  Rus- 
sians, presumably  as  a  part  of  their  develop- 
ing anti-ballistic  missile  defenses.  Warned 
Foster: 

"I  must  report  to  you  today  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  now  aliout  to  seize  world  tech- 
nological leadership  from  the  United  States. 
If  we  lose  this  leadership,  we  will  lose  tbe 
protection  we  now  have  against  Soviet 
secrecy  and  Soviet  surprise." 

Theee  are  sobering  words  for  men  who  tiave 
come  to  take  American  technology  and  Amer- 
ican military  superiority  for  granted,  and 
who  assume  tbat  t)ecauBe  we  are  infinitely 
richer  titan  the  Russians,  we  also  are  in- 
finitely stronger. 

They  should  be  80l>ering  also  for  those  who 
have  comforted  themselves  by  a  complete 
misunderstanding  of  what  President  NUon 
and  others  mean  when  they  talk  about  nu- 
clear "sufficiency"  in  the  arms  race.  Iliose 
who  envision  sufficiency  as  an  absolute 
limit — capacity,  as  we  keep  bearing,  "to 
kill  every  Russian  eight  times" — betray  a  to- 


tal ignorance  of  what  the  arms  race  Is  all 
about. 

The  race  Is  not  centered  on  questions  of 
how  many  people  we  or  the  Russians  may  be 
able  to  Idll.  Tbat  is  almost  entirely  Irrelevant. 
The  critical  question  is  bow  much  of  the 
other  side's  retaliatory  strength  can  be 
Icnocked  out  in  an  opening  nuclear  strike. 
The  country  tbat  first  achieves  a  capacity 
of  destroying  tbe  other's  arsenal  will,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  have  won  tbe  l>all  game. 

And  so  there  is  no  such  thing  as  "suffi- 
ciency" in  nuclear  armaments  except  as  it 
relates  to  the  strength  of  the  potential  en- 
emy. Tbe  Russians  have  declared  on  various 
occasions  tbat  they  are  not  trying  to  achieve 
a  first-strike  cap^illty  against  the  United 
States.  But  the  scope  and  momentum  of 
their  effort  arouse  the  deepest  misgivings 
among  responsible  American  officials. 

And  so  once  again  our  stake  in  the  arms 
talks  Is  reemphaslzed. 

The  effort  in  Vienna  to  agree  on  numerical 
limitations  for  all  categories  of  offensive  and 
defensive  nuclear  weapons  is  a  formidably 
complicated  undei-taklng.  Any  chance  of  suc- 
cess depends  on  a  presumption  tbat  the  Rus- 
sians mean  it  when  they  say  they  are  anxious 
to  put  an  end  to  the  arms  race  and  are  will- 
ing to  settle  fM'  approximate  equality  in  stra- 
tegic power.  If  Indeed  they  do,  the  problem 
will  then  )>e  one  of  defining  what  constitutes 
equality  between  two  weapons  arsenals  with 
widely  differing  characteristics  and  capabili- 
ties. 

It  will  certainly  take  time.  And  wlilie  the 
tallcs  go  on — and  the  Russian  buildup  goes 
on — tbe  United  States  can  hardly  afford  to 
stand  still.  The  modest  program  urged  by  the 
administration  for  tbe  development  of  new 
offensive  and  defensive  nuclear  weapons  is. 
as  Laird  says,  tbe  least  that  can  be  done 
consistent  with  the  nation's  security. 


THE  ATOM:  ITS  DANGEROUS 
AFTERMATH— PART  IV:  WASTE 
DISPOSAL  PRACTICES  OP  THE  AEC 
ABOVE  THE  SNAEIE  PLAIN  AQUI- 
FER PRESENT  AN  UNACCEPTABLE 
THREAT  TO  IDAHO'S  WATER 
SUPPLY 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  on  April 
29  I  received  from  the  Federal  Water 
Quality  Administration — formerly  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Administra- 
tion— the  results  of  a  study  conducted  by 
them  in  conjimcUon  with  the  Idaho  De- 
partment of  Health  relative  to  waste  dis- 
posal practices  at  the  National  Reactor 
Testing  Station.  The  report  was  given  to 
me  as  a  result  of  inquiries  I  raised  with 
the  Water  Quality  Administration  on 
September  12, 1969. 

In  essence,  this  report — entiUed,  "A 
Report  on  the  Examination  of  the  Waste 
Treatment  and  Disposal  Operations  at 
the  National  Reactor  Testing  Station 
Idaho  Falls,  Idaho" — calls  for  discon- 
tinuance of  current  practices  at  NRTS 
and  removal  of  the  burial  site  to  a  new 
location  remote  from  this  area.  Commis- 
sioner David  D.  Dominlck,  in  a  letter  to 
me  accompanying  the  report,  states  that 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  should: 

Initiate  a  positive  comprehensive  program 
for  the  alMndoiunent  of  tbe  practice  of  burial 
of  radioactlvely-oontamlnated  solid  wastes, 
including  removal  of  such  wastes  presently 
burled  at  the  site  to  a  new  burial  site,  remote 
to  tbe  National  Reactor  Testing  Station,  and 
more  hydrologloally  isolated  fran  any  im- 
portant ground-water  or  surface-wat«  re- 
source; and  tbe  AEC  study  alternate  disposal 
methods  to  lead  to  the  termination  of  trlUum 
discharges  to  the  Snake  Plain  Aquifier  and 
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to  surf »o«  poDds  In  order  to  eliminate  the  tn- 
troducUon  of  tritium  to  man's  environment. 

Tritium  Is  •  radioactive  Isotope  of  tbe 
element  hydrogen  whose  biological  ef- 
fects upon  man  are  not  fully  understood. 

The  report  itself  concludes  "that  prea- 
•^it  disposal  practices  are  a  potential 
threat  to  the  water  resources  of  the  State 
of  Idaho."  and  goes  on  to  say,  at  page  23 : 

The  Sn«ke  River  Plain  U  not  «  desirable 
location  for  any  burial  ground  for  radio- 
active  (or  toxic)  wastes  because  of  the  Im- 
portance of  tbe  underlying  ground-water 
supply.  Even  though  the  burial  of  radioac- 
tive waste  may  not  be  causing  pollution  at 
this  time,  climatic  changes  In  the  future 
could  substantially  alter  this  situation  (Plu- 
tonium 239  that  Is  being  burled  at  the  NRTS 
has  a  half-Ufe  of  24.0(X)  years). 

If  tiie  facts  as  reported  by  the  Federal 
Water  Quality  Administration  are  true — 
and  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  them — It 
Is  incumbent  upon  th.;  AEC  to  immedi- 
ately embark  upon  a  program  to  remove 
this  potential  threat  to  the  safety  of  my 
State.  In  addition,  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
ABC  to  cease  any  shipment  of  waste 
materials  from  outside  of  the  State  of 
Idaho  to  the  NRTS  burial  ground  as  is 
currently  being  done  with  plutonlum 
waste  from  Rocky  Flats,  Colo.  The  pub- 
lic health  and  safety  demands  that  the 
proposals  made  by  the  Federal  Water 
Quality  Administration  be  effectively  im- 
plemented. 

I  have,  today,  called  upon  the  AEC 
to  Implement  these  plans.  So  that  the 
substance  of  these  reconunendations,  the 
letter  from  Commissioner  Dominick  to 
me,  and  my  request  to  the  AEC  will  be 
dearty  open  and  spread  upon  the  public 
record.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
they  be  printed  in  the  Ricoas. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoio, 
as  follows : 

UjS.  DKPSBTifKirT  or  the  Intixiob. 

Wathington.  D.C^  ApHl  2$.  1970. 

Hon.   PaANK   CHT7VCH, 

17.5.  Senate. 
Waahinifton,  D.C. 

DcAS  Sknatob  Cmmcn:  Tou  wlU  recaU 
that  on  8«ptember  12.  IBM.  you  wrote  me 
and  requested  that  a  study  be  made  of  the 
long-range  tmpllrattons  of  radtoactlve  waste 
storage  above  tbe  Bnake  River  PlaUi  Aquifer. 
On  October  2, 1  replied  that  we  had  made  an 
•smmlnatlon  of  the  waste  treatment  and  dis- 
posal practices  at  the  National  Reactor  Test- 
ing Station  In  conjunction  with  the  Idaho 
Department  of  Health  and  that  we  would 
provide  you  with  a  copy  of  the  flnml  report 
on  this  Investigation  as  soon  as  It  was 
avalUbte. 

It  Is  my  pleasure  to  enclose  a  copy  of  A 
Report  on  the  Eiaml nation  of  the  Waste 
Treatment  and  Disposal  Operations  at  the 
Hatlonal  Reactor  Testing  Station,  Idaho 
nuis,  Idaho,  prepared  by  the  Federal  Water 
QaaUty  Administration  under  date  o<  April 
1970. 

Tour  Attention  la  directed  to  the  Report's 
repommfndattons  for  water  pollution  control 
to  be  found  on  pages  12  through  17.  Recom- 
mendations 1  and  2  state.  In  part,  that:  Tbe 
Atomic  Knergy  Coaunlsslon  Initiate  a  posi- 
tive compreheaslve  program  for  abandon- 
ment of  tbe  practice  of  burial  of  radloactlvely 
contaminated  soUd  wastes,  '"^'"^t^g  removal 
of  such  wastes  prsssntly  burled  at  the  site, 
to  a  new  burial  stte.  remote  to  the  National 
Reactor  TMtlng  Station,  and  more  hydro- 
iogUmlly  Isolated  froiK  any  important 
ground-water    or    snrfaoe-water    resources; 


and,  the  AKC  study  alternate  disposal  meth- 
ods to  lead  to  the  termination  of  trltltmi 
discharges  to  the  Snake  Plain  Aquifer  and 
to  surface  ponds  In  order  to  eliminate  the 
Introduction  of  tritium  to  man's  environ- 
ment. 

Thank  you  for  your  continued  support  of 
our  program  to  abate  water  pollution  and  to 
enhance  the  quality  of  this  Nation's  waters. 
Sincerely  yours. 

DAvm  D.  Dominick. 

Commissioner. 

n.    SUMMAXT     or    RKPOKT 

1.  This  report  reviews  and  evaluates  the 
existing  waste  management  operations  at  the 
NRTS  to  determine  whether  any  additional 
pollution  control  systems  or  procedures  are 
necessary  or  desirable  to  Improve  or  protect 
water  quality. 

2.  The  report  Is  based  on  an  examination 
made  during  October  1968  and  on  reports  and 
Information  provided  by  tbe  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  and  the  U.S.  Oeologtcal  Survey. 

3.  The  NRTS  was  established  In  1949  for 
the  purpose  of  testing  nuclear  reactors.  More 
than  40  reactors  have  been  constructed  and 
operated  since  that  time.  The  NRTS  also 
contains  a  chemical  processing  plant  for  re- 
claiming fuel  from  used  fuel  elements  and 
a  calcining  plant  for  converting  highly  ra- 
dioactive liquid  waste  to  a  solid  for  long 
time  storage. 

4.  Tbe  NRTS  Is  located  near  the  eastern 
end  of  the  Snake  River  Plain  In  southeastern 
Idaho.  This  plain  extends  over  8000  square 
miles  and  was  formed  by  a  thick  series  of 
lava  flows  that  partially  filled  the  ancestral 
Snake  River  Valley. 

5.  The  Snake  River  Plain  Is  underlain  by 
the  SnAke  River  Aquifer,  one  of  the  worlds 
most  productive  ground-water  reservoirs. 
This  aquifer  discbarges  some  6,000  cubic  feet 
per  second  in  the  Snake  River  Canyon  at  the 
western  end  of  the  Plain. 

6.  Recharge  comes  chiefly  from  rivers  flow- 
ing out  of  the  mountains  bordering  the 
Plain  on  the  North.  These  streams  sink  Into- 
the  porous  lavas. 

7.  An  estimated  2000  cfs  of  ground  water 
mores  beneath  the  Station  In  a  generally 
southwesterly  direction.  Part  of  this  is  re- 
charged on  the  StaUon  and  part  Is  moving 
through  from  farther  up  the  Plain. 

8.  The  travel  time  of  ground  water  to  move 
from  the  NRTS  to  the  discbarge  area  in  the 
Snake  River  Canyon  Is  not  known  but  Is  esti- 
mated to  exceed  100  years. 

9.  Oround  water  between  the  NRTS  and 
the  discharge  area  Is  being  developed.  Travel 
time  from  the  NRTS  to  areas  of  potential 
development  may  be  only  a  few  years. 

10.  The  depth  to  the  water  table  generally 
increases  In  a  southwesterly  direction  across 
the  Station,  and  ranges  from  about  250  feet 
In  the  Test  Area  North  to  approximately  600 
feet  below  land  surface  at  the  burial  ground 
near  tbe  southweetem  comer  of  tbe  Station. 

11.  The  varloxis  reactor  areas  are  widely 
dispersed  over  the  894  square  mile  Station. 
Each  facility  has  Its  own  water  supply  and 
waste  disposal  system  with  the  exception 
that  all  high  level  liquid  radioactive  waste  U 
processed  at  the  calcining  plant  and  all  solid 
radloactlw  waste  Is  burled  In  the  burial 
ground  or  stored  underground  In  metallic 
containers. 

12.  Uquld  wastes  generated  at  the  NRTS 
include  radioactive  wastes,  chemical  wastes 
and  sanitary  wastes.  Tbe  low  level  radioac- 
tive wastes  are  discharged  to  ssepage  pits, 
lagooos  and  itlnrtnaal  wells.  The  chemical 
wastes  are  discharged  to  pits,  lagoons  and  dis- 
posal wells  and  tbe  sanitary  wastes  from 
sewage  treatment  plants  are  discharged  to 
dralnflelds,  sumps,  lagoons  and  disposal 
wells. 

IS.  Tbe  Geological  Survey  has  been  carry- 
ing on  investigations  at  the  NRTB  since 
Its  Inception.  They  have  supervised  tbe  drill- 
ing of  many  thousands  of  feet  of  test  wells 


and  have  prepared  numerous  reports  describ- 
ing the  geology  and  hydrologlc  conditions  at 
the  Station.  They  have  also  performed  a  valu- 
able service  in  monitoring  the  effects  of  waste 
disposal. 

14.  Tbe  National  policy  for  water  pollu- 
tion control  by  Federal  activities  calls  for  the 
best  possible  treatment  methods  so  as  to 
demonstrate  what  can  be  done  to  enhance 
or  Improve  virater  quality. 

15.  The  Idaho  Operations  Office  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  operates  on  the 
policy  that  water  quality  can  be  degraded  to 
the  upper  limits  of  the  Public  Health  Stand- 
ards for  drinking  water  at  the  point  of  first 
use  below  their  operations. 

16.  The  burial  ground  for  solid  radio- 
active waste  disposal  is  located  ne&r  the 
southwest  comer  of  the  StaUon.  The  waste 
Is  deposited  In  trenches  excavated  to  the 
top  of  the  lava  surface  and  covered  with 
silt  and  clay  on  a  weekly  schedule.  There  are 
no  observation  wells  to  momtor  the  effects 
of  the  burial  ground  on  water  quality. 

17.  Low  level  liquid  radioactive  waste  Is 
discharged  to  an  excavated  pit  In  the  lava 
at  the  Experimental  Breeder  Reactor  Area, 
into  ponds  and  a  shallow  well  at  tbe  Spe- 
cial Power  Excursion  Reactor  Test  Area,  di- 
rectly Into  the  ground  water  supply  by  a  deep 
well  at  the  Chemical  Processing  Plant  Area, 
Into  ponds  at  the  Test  Reactor  Area,  and 
the  Naval  Reactors  Facility,  and  Into  the 
ground  water  supply  by  drilled  wells  at  the 
Test  Area  North. 

18.  Chemical  waste  Is  discharged  to  a  pond 
and  shallow  well  at  the  Experimental 
Breeder  Reactor  Area.  Into  ponds  and  a  shal- 
low well  at  the  Special  Power  Excursion  Re- 
actor Test  at  the  Chemical  Processing  Plant 
Area,  into  a  sxunp  and  directly  Into  the 
ground'  water  supply  by  a  deep  well  at  the 
Test  Reactor  Area,  into  ponds  at  tbe  Naval 
Reactors  Facility  and  into  ground  water 
supply  by  wells  at  the  Test  Area  North. 

19.  Sanitary  wastes  are  discharged  to  a 
tile  drain  system  at  the  Central  Facilities 
Area,  to  a  sewage  treatment  lagoon  at  the 
Experimental  Breeder  Reactor  Area,  to  seep- 
age pits  and  drain  fields  at  the  Special  Power 
Excursion  Reactor  Test  Area,  Into  seepage 
pits  at  the  Chemical  Processing  Plant  Area, 
into  a  seepage  pit  at  the  Test  Reactor  Area, 
to  a  lagoon  at  the  Naval  Reactors  Facility 
and  Into  the  ground  water  supply  by  disposal 
wells  at  the  Test  Area  North. 

20.  Chemical  and  radioactive  wastes  have 
degraded  the  ground  water  beneath  the 
NRTS.  Tbe  tritium  Is  believed  to  be  entirely 
contained  beneath  the  Station  In  that  It  Is 
decaying  at  a  rate  approximately  equal  to 
the  rate  of  addition  to  the  water  supply.  The 
ground-water  supply  beneath  the  NRTS  hu 
been  degraded  by  hexavalent  chromium  and 
chlorides  and  an  Increase  in  total  dissolved 
soUda. 

21.  There  Is  no  Information  available  to 
show  whether  the  waste  disposal  operations 
at  the  NRTS  have  yet  migrated  beyond  the 
boundary  of  tbe  Station. 

22.  The  primary  recommendations  call  for 
tbe  abandonment  of  the  practice  of  burial 
of  radioactive  wastes  above  the  Snake  Plain 
Aquifer,  the  removal  of  the  existing  burled 
wastes  and  studies  and  programs  by  the  AEC 
that  will  lead  to  the  elimination  of  the  dis- 
charge of  tritium  to  the  Snake  Plain  Aquifer. 

23.  Recommendations  for  additional  water 
pollution  control  practices  are  made  to  Im- 
prove and  protect  the  water  quality  In  the 
Snake  Plain  Aquifer.  They  include  elimina- 
tion of  disposal  wells  Uuit  diaoharge  waste 
directly  Into  the  ground  water  supply,  the 
elimination  of  the  use  of  seepage  ponds  for 
the  disposal  of  chemical  wastes,  and  the  Im- 
provement of  some  sanitary  waste  treatment 
systems. 

24.  It  Is  also  recommended  that  the  Idaho 
Operations  Oflloe  of  the  ABC  adopt  a  broader 
deflnltlon  of  pollution  so  as  to  Include  any 
avoidable  deterioration  In  watar  quaUty. 
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17.3.  Sknait, 
Washington,  D.C.  April  30.  1970. 
Mr.  Olen  Skabokg, 

Chairman,  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DcAs  Mr.  Craikman:  The  Federal  Water 
QuaUty  Administration  (formerly  tbe  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Administra- 
tion) has  recently  completed  a  report  con- 
cerning waste  disposal  practices  at  the  Na- 
tional Reactor  Testing  Station  In  Idaho 
Falls,  Idaho. 

The  comments  and  recommendations  con- 
tained m  this  report  are  of  vital  Importance 
to  the  people  of  my  state.  I  request  the 
Immediate  Implementation  of  the  reports  of 
the  people  of  the  state  of  Idaho. 

Three  separate  reports  have  now  openly 
criticized  the  activities  of  the  AEC  at  Idaho 
Falls.  Idaho.  Two  of  those  reports  have  called 
for  the  ultimate  removal  of  the  burial  site 
to  a  more  suitable  location.  In  light  of  these 
facts,  I  feel  that  the  AEC  should  proceed 
with  all  due  speed  to  Implement  these  rec- 
ommendations. 

Please  keep  me  fully  and  currently 
Informed  of  the  actions  of  the  agency  In 
this  regard. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely. 

Fkank  Chvbch. 


PHILOSOPHICAL    CONSmERAIlONS 
IN  POLITICAL  ACTIONS 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  last 
March  1,  at  the  Washington  Leagtw  of 
Laymen's  Retreat,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Mn-Lxa)  delivered  the 
breakfast  address  on  the  subject  "Pbilo- 
sophlcal  Considerations  In  Political  Ac- 
Uons." 

Senator  MiLLst  has  related  some  of 
the  problems  confronting  our  Nation — 
and  their  solutions — to  basic  concepts  of 
morality.  I  believe  that  his  address  mer- 
its the  attention  of  the  Senate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcou. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscokd, 
as  follows: 

PwrLoaorincaL  CoKsXDaunows  nt  Founcsi. 

Actions 

(By  Jack  mun,  VS.  Senator,  Iowa) 

FW  my  remarks  this  morning,  I  wish  to 
draw  on  two  important  documents,  both  o< 
them  Just  as  relevant  today  as  on  the  day 
they  war*  published.  These  documents — ^the 
lato  Pope  John's  Tacem  la  Terzls"  and  Popa 
Paul's  19M  Easter  Messaga— will  serve  as  the 
basU  for  discussing  the  subject  of  phUoaoph- 
Ical  oonslderatlons  In  political  action. 

Perhaps  I  should  assure  ytra  that  any  par- 
tisan polltleal  overtonea  which  may  appear 
(ran  my  mnaiks  win  be  ptirely  cotnddentaL 
an  I  wtah  to  say  on  the  subject  of  parttaan 
polities  U  that  It  has  been  my  oheervatloB 
that  there  are  too  many  people  today  who 
claim  to  be  aOllatod  wltti  a  polltleal  par^ 
without  really  knowlag  why.  Perhapa  one  or 
both  at  theU  parents  were  mambeia  of  that 
party— a  party  which  bears  the  same  name 
today  but  with  poaetas  and  prtnelplta  aa  al- 
tered that  were  the  parents  Uirtag.  tlMgr 
would  long  sgo  have  changed  to  the  other 
party.  1  am  not  leaving  my  Party,"  I  often 
hear  It  said,  "mj  Party  haa  left  me." 

Of  course.  It  Is  netiaUy  aald  that  there  Is 
plenty  at  room  la  both  political  partlsa  tar 
people  of  all  ahedes  oC  y««Miini^  aa^  prf««*<»ii 
phUoec^y.  WhD*  It  le  tr«e  that  innpie  off 
diff  ertag  phllnemihlae  wlU  ha  (ooag  Im  koih 
partlea.  It  Is  elaarly  provaMa  that  ttMn  Is  a 
substantial  dllTerenoe  ta 
the  parties;  and  that  fer 
believe  in  certain 


principles  wUl  be  found  In  one  party  than 
In  the  other.  Siifllclent  to  say  that  philo- 
sophical considerations  should  play  a  de- 
cisive role  la  the  selection  of  a  political  party 
with  which  to  aSUIate.  They  should  compel 
a  really  conscientious  citizen  to  aailat*  In* 
stead  of  pretending  that  his  principles  are 
"neutral"  so  that  he  must  withdraw  Into  the 
ineffective  world  of  an  "Independent,"  with 
no  opportunity  to  have  a  voice  In  the  nomi- 
nation of  candidates  or  the  formulatlmi  of 
policy. 

I  consider  Pope  John's  encyclical  "Pacem 
In  Terrls"  or  "Peace  on  Earth"  to  be  one  of 
the  most  profound  statements  of  our  time. 
It  ranges  over  the  complex  relationships 
which  should  govern  between  man  and  state, 
between  states,  and  among  states.  It  came 
at  a  time  when  scientific  breakthroughs 
seemed  to  offer  mankind  almost  unlimited 
opportunities  for  material  well-being  on  the 
one  hand — or  almost  unlimited  threats  of 
extinction  of  the  human  race  on  the  other, 
depending  on  how  scientific  developments  are 
directed. 

Pope  Paul's  1964  Easter  Message  empha- 
sized that  a  religious  crisis  has  developed 
from  modem  man's  "delusion  that  of  his 
own  power  he  can  be  his  own  master  and 
savior,  that  he  needs  no  one  else  to  solve  the 
fundamental  and  ever  more  mysterious  prob- 
lems of  bis  own  life,  and  finally  that,  un- 
aided, he  can  satisfy  tbe  Insatiable  thirst 
for  knowledge,  for  existence.  Tor  happiness 
and  for  love  born  with  him." 

The  timeliness  of  "Pacem  In  Terrls"  was 
pointed  up  by  the  contemporaneous  feat  of 
the  astronauts  and  the  thousands  of  tech- 
nical personnel  vi^o  cooperated  In  their 
achievements.  At  the  very  time  tbe  astro- 
nauts were  circling  the  earth  and,  subae- 
quenUy,  as  they  were  landing  on  tbe  moon. 
Twentieth  Century  Man  on  earth  was  still 
enslaved  In  many  areas  by  situations  which 
Indicated  little  moral  progress  beyond  tbe 
cave  man  era.  These  situations  Include  tyr- 
anny, execution,  radal  prejudice,  war,  sus- 
picion. Insecurity,  selfflshness,  immorality, 
and  godlessneas.  And  they  exist  not  alone  In 
areas  dominated  by  the  Communist  World, 
but  m  those  nations  which  consider  them- 
selves members  of  the  Free  World — Including 
o\a  own  country. 

By  Its  very  nattire  the  encycUcal  Is  replete 
with  statements  of  poUcy  or  principles  rather 
than  with  qpeeUle  appUoations  of  thoee  prin- 
ciples. This  laaves  room  for  Interpretation — 
or  mlslntarpretatkm. 

What  tbe  eneyeUeal  has  to  say  about  rights 
and  duties  of  Individuals  u,  in  my  Judpnent, 
of  particular  application  to  some  of  our  do- 
mestic problems  and  tbe  political  action 
being  taken  or  propoeed  to  surmount  them. 
The  right  to  Ufe  and  a  worthy  standard  of 
Uvlng  ta  highlighted  early  In  Its  pages:  the 
right  to  Ufe.  to  bodily  Integrity  and  to  tbe 
means  which  are  neoeasary  and  suitable  for 
the  proper  devMopment  of  itfe"  Is  the  way  it 
Is  put.  "Theee  are  primarily  food.  dothUig, 
abeltar,  rest,  medical  care  and.  Oaany,  ttM 
neoeasaiy  aadal  swvloes.  .  .  .  TDersCore,  a 
htunan  being  also  has  the  right  to  eeeurlty  m 
cases  of  sIclmeaB.  iBaMltty  to  work,  erldow- 
hood.  old  age.  tmemploymsnt,  or  In  any  other 
case  In  wtalca  ha  Is  deprived  or  the  means  of 
suhslstenoe  thwmgti  no  (aalt  of  his  own." 

IIUs  Is  a  statement  o(  what  often  Is  re- 
ferred to  as  "aoelal  Justlee."  I  am  aftaM  thai 
a  good  many  laws  have  been  pamed  and  a 
good  many  thlags  have  been  done  or  pro- 
posed In  the  name  o(  "social  Jtattoe."  but 
Which  aotoaUy  violate  the  prtaetples  of  sodal 
Justtoe  set  forth  m  the  eaoydleal.  Mote,  for 
wvampla.  ttat  the  Pope  details  tlM  vaUoos 
seowlty  to  which  an  Indlvktaal  Is 
lis  tfepttvattoB  or 
asouilty  isthininh  ■•  prntt  of  IU$ 

X 
carefully 

anteed  Inoome  for  every  American  as  a 
tar  of  fight,  whether  ha  works  er  vtL  X  gnat 


that  automation  will.  In  some  Instances,  be 
accompanied  by  hardship  to  displaced  work- 
ers: that  governmental  activity  to  relieve  this 
hardship  Is  proper.  But  are  there  no  respon- 
sibilities as  far  as  the  individual  is  con- 
cerned? "Pacem  in  Terris"  says:  "If  a  man 
becomes  conscious  of  his  rights,  he  must  be- 
come equally  aware  of  his  duties.  .  .  .  The 
natural  rights  with  which  we  have  been  deal- 
ing are  Inseparably  connected.  In  the  very 
person  who  Is  their  subject,  with  Just  as 
many  respective  duties.  For  example,  the 
right  of  every  man  to  Ufe  Is  correlative  with 
the  duty  to  preserve  It.  IThere  Is  such  a 
thing  as  a  duty  of  self-help,  I  might  point 
out.)  For  every  fundamental  human  right 
draws  Its  Indestructible  moral  force  from 
the  natural  law  which.  In  granting  It,  Im- 
poses a  corresponding  obligation.  Thoee, 
therefore,  who  claim  their  own  right,  yet 
altogether  forget  or  neglect  to  carry  out  their 
respective  duties,  are  people  who  build  with 
one  hand  and  destroy  with  the  other." 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  those  who  are 
leading  the  militant  packs  on  our  cam- 
puses and  who  are  attempting  to  rip  apart 
the  fabric  of  our  Judicial  system  could  well 
take  a  lesson  from  the  lines  I  have  Just 
quoted.  Tearing  down  our  society  In  the 
name  of  selfish  rights,  without  bothering 
to  consider  what  might  replace  It,  Is  a  most 
dangerous  course,  one  that  Ignores  one's 
duty  to  seek  to  Improve  his  society. 

It  Is  most  foolish  to  look  only  at  the 
"rights"  side  of  the  ledger  and  completely 
Ignore  the  "duties"  side.  Perhaps  it  Is  smart 
poUtics  to  take  this  position,  because  peo- 
ple generally  like  to  hear  more  about  their 
rights  than  about  their  duties.  But  I  don't 
believe  It  Is  moral  politics,  snd  tbe  em- 
phasis on  reciprocal  duties  In  the  encyt^cal 
is  sufficient  authority  for  such  a  conclusion. 
What  Pope  John  said  about  government 
merits  attention. 

"Individual  dtlsens  and  mtermedute 
groups  are  obligated  to  make  their  specific 
contributions  to  the  common  welfare."  And 
what  of  the  "common  welfare"?  The  encycli- 
cal states:  "All  members  of  tbe  political 
commtmlty  should  be  entitled  to  share  In  It. 
although  In  different  ways  acctmtlng  to  each 
one's  tasks,  merits  and  ctreumstances — 
without  preference  to  any  single  cltixen  or 
group."  Discrimination  by  reason  of  race, 
color,  or  creed  obviously  vlolatea  this  pcln- 
dple — as  does  diaerlmlnatlon  In  reverae. 
"Merit"  Is  tbe  test. 

And  note  this  statement:  "State  activity 
In  the  eooDomlc  field,  no  matter  what  Its 
breadth  or  depth  may  be,  ought  not  to  be 
exercised  m  sndi  a  way  as  to  curtail  an 
Individual's  freedom  of  pereonal  Initiative." 
lUs  Is  understandable  beeattae  If  each  per- 
accud  mittattve  la  aappreaaed.  man  cannot 
realise  hia  fullaet  potenttat  But  there  are 
many  of  ua  who  have  been  eoaeemed  over 
what  eema  to  he  an  Increasing  amount  of 
oentrallaed  governmental  control  over  In- 
dlvlduala,  sopposedly  for  the  "general  wel- 
fare' and  In  the  name  of  raoelal  Juatloe", 
control  which  Inevitably  retarda  tadlvMaal 
Inlttatlva.  IB  the  eazly  60%  for  eaample, 
fans  ptograsM  were  being  davlaed  under 
the  anotlilBg  label  of  rauppiy  BumagemaBt" 
whleh  Utwally  would  have  '««"«p«Jii^  fana- 
an  to  eomply  with  rigid  ocateola  Inataart  of 
BHUdDg  the  follast  am  of  tteir  eaolsBcy 
and  Ingentil^  on  a  eompetltlve  basis.  Por- 
ttinataly.  we  managed  to  atop  that. 

Becauss  unamploynMPt  was  a  sarlona  prob- 
lem  dnilBg  aeveral  yeara  of  the  iMt  deeade. 
vast  federal  epanrtlng  prograom  were  ondar- 
"to  stlmulato  the  eeoaoaay":  and  If 
ran  our  oooatry.  hUlfcina  of  doUais 
lato  dabt,  with  the  Inflatloa  which 
laavltaMy  aaoaaapaBlaB  aoeh  ( 
told  that  tke  pcttMlBlaa  0(1 
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pomr  of  th«  dollar,  and  cofnp«cltly«  IntcrMt 

ratM.  V 

The  folly  of  that  line  of  thinking  became 
all  too  evident  as  the  106O'b  eloa*d  out.  In 
that  decade,  a«  our  federal  government  went 
some  60  billion  dollars  deeper  into  debt,  we 
had  coat  of  living  inflation  amounting  to 
$184  8  billion,  an  average  of  more  than  $30 
billion  a  year.  It  doesn't  make  any  difference 
bow  you  take  purchasing  power- away  from 
the  people — whether  by  taxes  or  by  shrink- 
ing the  purchasing  power  of  their  money. 
But  inflation  bits  people  regardless  of  their 
relaUve  abUlty  to  take  it.  It  U  just  as  regrea- 
alve  as  a  sales  tax.  and  politicians  who  are 
responsible  for  it  often  get  away  with  their 
failure  to  keep  faith  with  the  people's  hard- 
earned  money  by  telling  the  voters  how  much 
they  are  doing  for  them — rather  than  what 
they  are  doing  to  them. 

There  are  some  e()ucatora  who  are  and 
have  been  advocating  federal  programs  of 
higher  education  guaranteeing  every  one  a 
college  education.  "Every  boy  and  girl  has 
a  right  to  a  college  education,"  they  say.  But 
Pope  John's  encyclical  says:  "Every  effort 
should  be  made  to  insure  that  persons  be 
enabled,  on  the  basis  of  merit,  to  go  on  to 
talgher  studies,  so  that,  as  far  as  poaalble.  they 
may  ocoupy  posts  and  take  on  responsibilities 
In  hv^an  society  In  accordance  with  their 
natural  gifts  and  the  skills  they  have  ac- 
quired." 

The  right  to  private  property,  even  of  pro- 
ductive goods.  Is  stated  by  Pacem  In  Terrls 
to  derive  from  the  very  nature  of  man.  as 
being  "a  suitable  means  for  safeguarding 
the  dignity  of  the  human  person  and  for 
the  exercise  of  responsibility  in  all  fields, 
strengthening  the  serenity  to  family  and 
thereby  increasing  the  peace  and  prosperity 
of  the  state."  Clearly,  then.  polltlcaU%ctlon 
sbould  be  directed  at  preserving  and 
handng  our  capitalistic  ecooonUc  systei 
rather  than  destroying  It.  We  have  socialists'^ 
and  distributive  justice  advocates  in  otir 
co\intry  and  in  our  Church  who  would  do 
well  to  do  a  UtUe  homework  by  reading  this 
encyclical. 

Turning  to  the  foreign  field,  arms  control 
and  disarmament  occupy  an  increasing  share 
of  our  concern  and  effort  and  they  should. 
On  this  subject.  Pope  John  said:  "Justice, 
then  right  reason  and  humanity  urgently 
demand  that  the  arms  race  shoxild  cease. 
That  the  stockpiles  which  exist  in  various 
countries  should  be  reduced  equally  and  st- 
multaneoxisly  by  the  parties  concerned.  That 
nuclear  weapons  should  be  banned.  And  that 
a  general  agreement  should  sTentually  be 
reached  about  prngrssslTS  disarmament  and 
an  sffectiTc  method  of  oontrol." 

At  the  time,  this  statement  waa  ertUdaad 
for  Ignorlnc  the  realltlea  of  the  Communist 
Ideology  which  pursusa  a  policy  of  aggissslriii 
while,  at  tb*  same  time,  adhering  to  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  end  Justilles  the  means  (in- 
cluding lying,  cheating,  and  war  Itself) .  But 
on*  should  not*  that  the  Pope  called  for  "an 
•flectlTe  method  of  control,"  and  he  also  had 
this  to  say: 

"All  must  realise  that  there  Is  no  hope  of 
putting  an  end  to  the  building  up  of  arma- 
meota  nor  of  reducing  tha  preeent  stocks, 
nor,  still  ICH.  o(  aboUahlng  tbam  altogather, 
tinlsas  the  process  is  oomplete  and  thorough 
and  unless  It  proceeds  ftom  <nit«r  eoni;<c- 
tUmt;  unlees,  that  Is,  everyone  sincerely  co- 
operates to  banlah  the  fear  and  soxlous  ex- 
pectation ot  war  with  which  men  are  op- 
preaaed.  If  this  is  to  come  about,  tba  funda- 
ntental  principle  on  which  tba  prsaspt  peace 
depends  (detarranee)  must  ba  replaced  by 
another,  wblcb  dadaraa  that  tba  true  and 
solid  psacs  of  natkios  eonslsta  not  In  equal- 
ity of  ama.  bvt  in  mutal  ttruat  alone.  We 
ballava  tba*  tbla  can  ba  brougbt  to  paaa  .  .  . 
In  tba  Mthat  and  axiat  antborltatlTa  aasam- 
bUes.  tot  man  gtva  asrtoaa  thought  to  tba 
problem  ot  a  paaeaful  adjuatmant  of  rala- 
ttona  batwaau  polttlcal  ««»»«win«ui«.  on  a 


world  level:  an  adjustment  founded  on  mu- 
tual tru*t.  on  sincerity  in  ne^otiatioru.  on 
faithful  fulfillment  of  obligations  assumed." 
Note  the  emphasis  on  "inner  convictions," 
"sincerity."  "mutual  tr\ist."  Pope  John  waa 
entirely  familiar  with  the  "end  justlflea  the 
means"  principle  of  Communism,  and  he 
could  hardly  be  accused  of  suggesting  that 
there  can  be  mutual  trust  when  one  of  the 
parties  adheres  to  such  a  principle.  Indeed, 
he  believed  that  mutual  trust  can  be  brought 
to  pass,  but  I  submit  that  be  also  believed 
than  Communism — as  an  ideology— must 
first  be  removed,  at  least  from  the  beliefs 
of  those  who  rule  nations.  Although  he  did 
not  refer  specifically  to  Communism,  the 
following  words  leave  little  doubt  about  his 
views  on  the  subject : 

"Any  human  society  that  Is  established 
on  relations  of  force  must  be  regarded  as 
Inhuman.  Inasmuch  as  the  personality  of 
Its  members  is  repressed  or  restricted,  when 
in  fact  they  should  be  provided  with  appro- 
priate incentives  and  means  for  developing 
themselves.  Human  society  Is  realized  in 
freedom.  Many  think  that  the  relationships 
between  men  and  states  can  be  governed  by 
the  same  laws  as  the  forces  and  Irrational 
elements  of  the  universe,  whereas  the  laws 
governing  them  are  of  quite  a  different  kind 
and  are  to  be  sought  elsewhere,  namely, 
where  the  Father  of  all  things  wrote  them, 
that  Is,  in  the  nature  of  man  .  .  .  Authority 
la  a  necessary  requirement  of  the  moral  order 
In  human  society.  It  may  not  therefore  be 
used  against  that  order.  And  the  very  instant 
such  an  attempt  were  made.  It  would  cease 
to  be  authority  as  the  Lord  has  warned:  'A 
word,  then,  for  the  kings  ears  to  hear,  kings 
hearts  to  heed:  a  measage  for  you.  rulers, 
wherever  you  be  I  Listen  well,  all  you  that 
hare  multltudea  at  your  command,  foreign 
hordes  to  do  yotir  bidding.  Power  Is  none 
but  comes  to  you  from  the  Lord,  nor  any 
alty  but  from  one  who  ts  above  all.  He 
it  Is  that  will  call  you  to  account  for  your 
doings  with  a  scrutiny  that  reada  you  In- 
most thoughta.' " 

Of  course,  what  would  constitute  "an  ef- 
fective method  of  control"  in  a  disarmament 
program  or  In  an  arms  limitation  program  Is 
currently  a  most  controversial  subject.  How- 
ever. It  could  hardly  be  suggested  that  the 
Pope  woulc*.  use  the  word  "effective"  super- 
ficially. And  It  could  well  be  concluded  that 
the  method  of  achieving  effectiveness  can 
vary  according  to  the  phlloeophy  of  the  par- 
ties to  an  agreement.  Where  mutual  tnist 
exists,  because  both  parties  reject  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  end  justlfiles  the  means,  the 
method — number,  type,  and  quality  of  In- 
spections could  be  much  dlllerent  from  that 
which  would  be  required  where  one  or  both 
parties  subscrlbee  to  such  a  principle,  as 
Is  now  the  case.  It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union  are  just  as  con- 
cerned over  the  arms  buildup  as  we  are  so 
that  they  will  reach  an  agreement  with  the 
United  Stataa  In  the  SALT  negotlattons. 

In  1904  Baatar  Uaasage,  Pope  Paul  took  the 
first  step  In  constructing  a  bridge  over  which 
the  Communist  World  Doay  someday  more  to 
what  ba  called  "moral  order  In  human  so- 
ciety.' Ha  called  for  increased  emphaals  on 
keeping  aUve  the  very  queatlon  of  reUglon 
and  appealed  both  to  the  agnoatlc  and  the 
atheist  to  turn  to  religion  for  a  purpose  in 
life  and  a  solution  to  Ita  probl«ns.  He  said: 
"We  beg  thoaa  who  have  no  religion  or  who 
V  against  religion  to  judge  for  themselves 
tbat  they  are  laboring  under  the  weight  of 
Irrational  dogmas,  of  contradicting  doubts 
tbat  laare  no  peace,  of  abaurdltlea  without 
aaeapa,  of  maladlctlona  eauaad  by  ««— p^i'  snd 
nothlngnaaa.  Perbapa  acme  of  you  have  in- 
exact or  repugnant  concepts  of  religion;  per- 
bapa your  Idea  of  faith  U  erroneous:  that  It 
offends  r.galnst  IntalUgence,  It  sharklea  prog- 
eas,  humlllataa  man,  brings  saitniss  to  his 
Ufa. 
"Perhaps  soma  of  jrou  an  more  eager,  and 


therefore,  without  knowing  It,  more  prepared 
to  catch  the  gleam  of  the  light  .  .  .  one  ray 
of  the  light  of  Easter,  for  all  who  desire  ti 
catch  it,  as  a  greeting,  a  gift,  or  at  least  a 
sign  of  our  great  love  ..." 

The  meaning  Is  unmistakable.  Pope  Paul 
holds  out  religious  belief  as  the  one  Instru- 
ment which  can  bring  together  the  peoplea 
of  the  World,  which  can  provide  the  basis 
for  mutual  trust  which  he  believes  can  be 
brought  to  pass.  And.  I  might  add,  with 
religious  belief  the  Ideology  of  Communism 
will  disappear. 

Today,  as  In  the  year  when  Pope  Paul  gave 
the  world  that  measage.  a  deep  and  bitter 
argument  rages  over  how  to  deal  with  Com- 
munist aggression.  As  you  know,  there  are 
two  principal  schools  of  thought — one  ad- 
vocating a  policy  of  "accommodation"  and 
the  other  a  policy  of  "firmness."  Those  who 
advocate  "peace  at  any  price",  unilateral  dis- 
armament, or  preventive  war  represent  quite 
small— though  noisy — schools  of  thought. 

The  "accommodation  policy"  has.  on  oc- 
casion, been  enunciated  by  the  Chairman  of 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  "It 
is  not  communism  as  a  doctrine,  or  commu- 
nism as  It  Is  practiced  within  the  Soviet 
Union  or  within  any  other  country  that 
threatens  us."  he  once  said.  "How  the  Soviet 
Union  organizes  its  Internal  life,  the  gods 
and  doctrines  that  It  worships,  are  matters 
for  the  Soviet  Union  to  determine.  It  Is  not 
Communist  dogma  as  espoused  within  Russia 
but  Communist  imperialism  that  threatens 
us  and  other  peoples  of  the  non-Conununlst 
World."  I  do  not  deny  the  sincerity  of  the 
adherents  to  the  accommodation  policy.  I 
am  concerned,  however,  that  they  fail  to  see 
that  It  is  the  absence  of  reUglon  from  Com- 
munist Ideology  which  lays  the  foundation 
for  the  Imperialism  which  they  say  provides 
a  threat. 

It  Is  ironic  that  the  distinguished  Chair- 
man quoted  from  "Pacem  In  Terrls"  In  the 
course  of  this  statement,  but  be  did  not 
quote  from  the  passages  I  have  read  when 
he  concluded — as  do  thoae  who  follow  the 
accommodation  policy — that  "there  Is  little 
In  history  to  justify  the  expectation  that  we 
can  either  win  the  cold  war  or  end  It  Im- 
mediately and  completely." 

I  am  quite  certain  that  the  present  Ad- 
ministration believes  In  a  policy  of  "firm- 
ness." not  "accommodation."  and  Ita  desire 
for  "negotiation"  is  perfectly  in  accord  with 
a  policy  of  firmness.  Many  times  the  Presi- 
dent has  said  we  must  negotiate  from  a  poal- 
tlon  of  strength.  Also.  I  would  hope  that  we 
do  not  fall  for  the  point  of  view  that  mili- 
tant Communists  will  be  nice  If  we  are  nice 
to  them;  or  that  we  should  not  have  a  "win" 
policy  for  freedom  over  Communism,  that 
freedom  la  only  for  us — and  what  happens  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain  has  no  relevancy  to  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

In  conclusion.  I  call  attention  to  what 
the  Rev.  John  F.  Cronln  wrote  of  Pacem  In 
Terrls.  He  said:  The  Church  must  reject 
Communism.  But  Individual  Communlat 
laadara  can  change,  as  reason  and  common 
aansa  foreaa  tbam  to  a  more  correct  vl«w  of 
human  natura  and  aoclety.  The  warning  of 
Pope  Plus  XI  that  Communism  la  intrinsi- 
cally wrong,  and  no  one  who  would  have 
Christian  civilization  may  collaborate  wltb 
It  Is  still  timely  and  aound.  'Tope  John," 
he  continued,  "has  modified  It,  but  In  a  cau- 
tious and  limited  manner  ...  Ha  bellevea 
that  truth  and  goodness  will  prevail.  Hla 
optimism  Is  based  on  a  firm  faith  In  Ood'a 
love  and  providence.  Consequently  every  be- 
liever In  this  world  of  ours  must  be  a  spark 
of  light,  a  center  of  love,  a  vivifying  leaven 
admldat  his  fellow  men,  and  he  will  be  this 
all  the  more  perfectly,  the  more  closely  ba 
Uvea  In  communion  with  Gk>d  In  the  Inti- 
macy of  his  own  soul." 

Tbls  Is  the  ultimate  phlloaophlcal  oonsld- 
eratlon  In  political  action. 
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Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  In  this 
new  decade  we  face  again  a  t^fTVriff 
problem:  The  historic  conflict  between 
the  desire  for  liberty  and  the  demand  for 
order.  America  was  bom  out  of  just  such 
a  conflict,  and  our  history  has  been  one 
of  continual  exploration  of  the  wide  ter- 
rain of  freedom  which  lies  between  the 
poles  of  tyranny  and  anarchy. 

We  have  been  over  this  ground  many 
times  in  the  past,  virtually  every  genera- 
tion of  Americans  has  struggled  through 
what  we  struggle  with  now:  A  tiying  time 
of  national  anxiety,  a  period  when  the 
momentum  of  national  growth  has  slack- 
ened, when  institutions  have  fallen  be- 
hind events,  when  the  tensions  of  social 
change  have  produced  confrontations 
between  the  insistent  and  the  en- 
trenched. 

The  American  Revolution  was  the 
child  of  such  a  confrontation.  The  griev- 
ances which  sparked  the  Revolution  are 
familiar  ones:  Unfair  and  punitive  taxa- 
tion: obstruction  of  the  administration 
of  Justice  and  interference  with  the  In- 
dependence of  Judges:  the  maintenance 
of  large  standing  armies  in  peacetime 
and  In  the  midst  of  towns:  arbitrary  ar- 
rests, searches,  seizures  and  trials:  and 
suppression  of  the  press.  Having  failed 
to  win  redress  by  strength  of  argument, 
the  American  colonists  resorted — many 
with  reluctance  and  regret — to  force  of 
anna. 

Yet  thia  was  far  more  than  the  suc- 
cessful rebellion  of  restive  c(flonies 
against  a  distant,  arbitrary  king.  It  was 
a  triumph  of  the  idea  of  liberty,  asserted 
In  the  doquence  of  the  Declar»tloD  of 
Independence  and  secured— after  false 
starts  and  long  debates — by  the  genius 
of  the  Constitution  and  the  Bill  of 
Rights. 

The  Revolution  was  a  product  of  the 
breakdown  of  English  Institutions  which 
had  grown  so  arrogant  and  intemperate 
that  they  offended  the  fundamental 
right!  of  Englishmen  and  insulted  the 
concept  ol  representative  govefnment. 
Havtnc  shed  these  InstltutlaDs,  the 
Poundtng  Fathers  set  oat  to  tniUd  a  new 
system  of  government,  strong  enough  to 
Insure  the  survival  of  the  Republic,  but 
circumscribed  Annngt^  to  guarantee  the 
endurance  of  freedom. 

Tlielr  efforts  were  guided  tay  an  almost 
mystical  but  vety  pragmatic  faith  In  Uw. 
They  reepeeted  the  law  as  a  guanUan  of 
basic  principles.  They  regarded  the  law 
as  an  arMter  among  the  passions  of  men. 
and  thejr  relied  upon  the  law  to  mediate 
between  dtlaens  and  the  state,  dvfllzlng 
the  Instincts  of  the  governed  and  re- 
straining the  Impulses  of  the  governors. 
Wlthbi  this  framework  of  law,  we  have 
evolved  great  Institutions— our  Federal 
system,  our  courts,  our  educational  sys- 
tem, our  free  press.  Over  almost  two  cen- 
turies these  InsUtutlons  have  been  chal- 
lenged many  times,  and  often  sorely 
tried.  They  have  proved  totally  Inade- 
quate Just  once,  when  the  struggle  be- 
tween the  Union  and  the  States  exploded 
into  civfl  war. 

Now  these  institutions  are  challenged 
again.  As  we  approach  the  bicentennial 
of  our  national  Urth,  manjr  are  viewing 
our  prospects  with  anMae  and  aome  with 


despair.  We  see  the  longest  war  In  our 
hist(»7,  undeclared  and  unresolved.  We 
see  our  cities  declining,  our  economy 
strained,  our  environment  bdng  de- 
graded by  our  own  carelessness  and 
waste.  We  see  massive  faOures  of  law 
enforcement  and  major  breakdowns  in 
the  administration  of  justice.  It  is  tempt- 
ing to  wonder  whether  the  long  Ameri- 
can experiment  in  self-government  is 
drawing  to  a  close,  to  end  not  in  the  con- 
flagration of  nuclear  war,  but  in  the  long, 
gray  twilight  of  abandoned  principles 
and  lost  resolve. 

Last  week  I  was  a  guest  of  Admiral 
Richardson,  Commander  of  the  6th 
Fleet,  at  his  home  in  Formia  on  the 
Italian  coast.  Formia  might  well  be  called 
the  spot  where  the  Roman  republic  ex- 
pired, for  that  was  the  place  where 
Cicero  died  after  his  long  and  losing 
fight  for  a  government  of  laws.  With 
Cicero's  death  all  effective  opposition  to 
imperial  rule  vanished.  The  old  consti- 
tutional foiTUs  were  upheld,  but  the  re- 
public was  dead.  The  assassins  sent  by 
Augustus  symbolically  ended  the  rule  of 
law  and  began  the  rule  of  men. 

Last  night  the  President  of  the  United 
States  announced  a  portentous  decision. 
It  is  a  decision  that  will  have  an  imme- 
diate impact  in  the  military  theater  in 
Asia.  It  will  reverberate  in  the  councils 
of  nations  around  the  world.  It  will  have 
far-reaching  significance  at  home. 

There  is  no  Caesar  Augustus  in  Wash- 
ington and  we  pray  God  that  there  never 
will  be.  But  there  are  others  in  the  Sen- 
ate of  this  Republic  and  elsewhere 
throughout  the  Nation  who  will  feel 
compelled  by  the  depth  of  their  concern, 
by  the  strength  of  their  convictions,  and 
by  the  fiber  of  their  loyalty  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Constitution  to  rise,  and  to 
speak  out  with  respect  to  this  decision. 
They  will  speak  from  the  anguish  of  their 
hearts  and  with  all  the  force  of  their 
InteUect  and  ability. 

These  men  and  women  must  not  be 
silenced  as  Augustus  silenced  Cicero,  for 
if  they  are,  the  Republic  may  perish  with 
them.  Tbey  must  not  be  branded  as 
criminals  nor  pursued  by  assassins  who 
sedc  to  destroy  their  reputatl^. 

For  all  of  us  together  are  th^trustees 
of  the  RepubUc.  and  each  of  us  has  a 
duty  to  speak  when  his  consdrace  com- 
mands. XJaOac  the  rule  of  law,  no  man 
can  order  sDenee,  and  no  man  ought  to 
be  silent  when  such  an  order  is  at- 
tempted. 

Why  and  how  Cicero  died  gives  a  par- 
ticular TBlue  to  our  obsenrance  of  law 
day  todny.  It  impds  us  to  be  more  can- 
did, more  careful  and  perhaps  more 
courageous  than  we  ml^t  otherwise  be. 
Two  yean  ago,  in  a  masterful  speech 
at  Oomeil.  John  Gardner  offered  an 
ominous  prediction. 
Futtire  blstorlans  might  conclude — 

He  said — 

Tbat  90th  oantury  Uistltutiooa  ware  caught 
la  a  aavaca  eraasflra  bstwaaa  unerttloal  lorwa 
and  unloving  ortttca.  On  tba  ona  alda.  thoaa 
who  lovad  ttaalr  toaUtuUona  tandad  to 
amothar  tbam  ta  aa  ambraea  of  daatb,  loving 
ttelr  rigldlttaa  man  tbaa  tb^r  promtoe, 
ablalrttng  tbam  from  lUa-glvlng  crittdm. 
Cki  tba  otbsr  aide,  tbera  aroaa  a  bread  of 
erttloa  wttboot  lova,  aklUad  la  damoUtlon 
bat  untulurad  In  tba  arts  by  wblcb  huBMb 


tnatltuttoas  an  autturad  and  strengtlMned 
and  made  to  flourish. 

We  have  hardly  approached  this  point. 
But  there  are  ominous  signs  that  a  pe- 
riod of  national  distemper  has  begun.  In 
public  statements  and  private  conversa- 
tions we  can  hear  disturbing  tones  of 
agitation  and  at  least  rhet<Mlcal  assault. 
There  is  a  growing  desire  for  quick 
answers  and  easy  targets.  There  is  a 
tendency  to  urge  the  laws  when  they  are 
useful  and  to  scorn  the  law  when  it  Is 
inconvenient.  There  is  a  spreading  urge 
to  march,  to  demonstrate,  to  express 
one's  emotions — and  a  growing  compul- 
sion to  marshal  forces,  form  committees 
or  communities  and  scorn  anyone  who 
is  not  in  step. 

Oar  nations^  unease  is  being  romanced 
daily  In  the  blunt  shorthand  of  agitation. 
Our  fears  and  frustrations  are  being 
courted  by  many  who  are,  or  are  becom- 
ing, highly  skilled  in  the  arts  of  per- 
suasion and  provocation. 

Americans  have  always  been  noisy, 
competitive,  and  somewhat  quarrelsome. 
But  now  the  anger  of  a  few  has  spawned 
suspicion  among  the  many.  Now  the  vio- 
lence of  some  has  bred  hostility  every- 
where, until  our  citizens  are  glaring  at 
each  other  across  racial  lines,  across  in- 
come brackets,  across  the  generations 
and  across  the  Alleghenles. 

There  is  an  alarming  unwillingness  to 
see  honesty,  decency,  or  rationality  in 
those  who  may  differ  with  oneself  about 
the  war,  about  a  nomlimtion,  about  law 
enforcement,  about  the  future  of  the  ci- 
ties or  about  the  proper  Ifanlts  of  dis- 
sent itself. 

There  is  a  disturbing  tendency  to 
choose  sides  on  any  given  iisue,  and  to 
see  one's  side  as  wholly  dneere  and  the 
opposition  as  daiUy  sinister. 

It  is  becoming  tragically  difficult  for 
anyone  to  ttpeak  his  mind  or  vote  Ills 
conscience  without  being  accused  of  los- 
ing his  head  or  selling  his  soul. 

This  is  of  course  not  the  first  ease  of 
national  frustration  In  our  history.  This 
is  not  the  first  time  that  we  have  been 
deeply  divided,  with  some  enfolding 
themselves  in  the  first  amendment  and 
others  wrapping  themsdves  in  the  flag. 
It  is  not  the  first  time  that  arrogance 
has  squared  off  against  Impudence.  It  Is 
not  the  first  time  tiutt  some  have  found 
privll^e  or  em^lraey  to  the  newsrooms, 
in  the  dassrooms,  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment, hi  the  Senate  or  in  the  streets. 

Sudi  a  climate  is  the  adolescent  ehild 
of  change— historic  diange  whldi  is  re- 
ordering the  relations  among  nattms, 
which  is  altering  our  sodal  patterns  and 
eoonomlc  structures,  which  has  eroded 
the  stoidsm  of  the  poor  and  challenged 
the  security  of  the  rich.  It  is  the  offspring 
of  an  taem  of  uncertainty  in  which  any- 
thing seems  passible  and  many  things  are 
feared. 

We  have  endured  sudi  troubled  times 
btfore.  lb  this  century  alone  they  have 
recurred  at  almost  20-year  intervals: 
during  and  after  Woiid  War  I,  in  the 
depression  years,  and  in  the  early  1950'k. 
m  each  case  political  pasdons  ran  high, 
and  loyalty  was  defined  in  narrow,  par- 
tisan toms.  Protest  bred  ^»!twi»w»tntfflti. 
crusades  degenerated  into  wltefafaunts. 
and  an  embattled  and  eonfueed  society 
flailed  out  at  the  wemlbis  of  dissent 
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We  have  not  reached  this  point  this 
time.  Our  current  woes  have  not  pro- 
duced anything  comparable  to  the 
Palmer  raids  and  repressions  of  1919. 
the  variety  of  demagogs  of  the  1930's. 
or  the  persecutions  which  led  Senator 
MAKGAarr  Chask  Smith  in  1950  to  de- 
nounce "the  four  horsemen  of  calumny — 
fear,  ignorance,  bigotry,  and  smear." 

But  the  raw  Ingredients  of  spiritual 
disaster  are  among  us.  We  must  recog- 
nize the  danger  and  respond  with  new 
purpose,  reaaon,  and  tolerance. 

Consider  the  symptoms  of  imrest: 
Taxes  high  and  unfair.  Mobs  in  the 
streets  and  troops  called  out  to  maintain 
order.  Warehouses  looted  and  merchan- 
dise destroyed.  Public  monuments  de- 
faced. Private  homes  sesu-ched  and  citi- 
zens seized.  Justice  delayed.  What  dec- 
ade is  this — the  1770s  or  the  1970s?  If 
the  symptoms  echo  each  other,  is  there 
a  difference? 

The  difference  is.  of  course,  the  Ameri- 
can political  system,  which  did  not  exist 
in  1770  but  is  established  now.  It  en- 
courages peaceful  change.  It  invites  all 
to  work,  to  argue  and  compete  within 
Its  boundaries.  By  encouraging  evolu- 
tion, it  makes  revolution   unnecessary. 

But  the  custodians  of  the  system  must 
preserve  its  flexibility  and  its  essential 
liberality.  We  must  respond  both  to  legit- 
imate bills  of  grie\'ances  and  to  the  Bill 
of  Rights. 

Our  institutions  are  beginning  to  re- 
spond to  the  Nation's  needs.  The  full 
weight  of  the  Presidency  has  been  placed 
behind  the  reform  of  conscription,  which 
has  been  such  a  shadow  over  our  youth, 
and  behind  basic  reforms  of  the  welfare 
system  which  has  mired  so  many  in  pov- 
erty and  despair.  The  Congress  is  reas- 
serting its  rightful  influence  and  au- 
thority in  resolving  the  basic  questions 
of  war  and  peace.  Our  schools  are  re- 
examining their  purposes  and  adapting 
their  forms  to  educate  a  new  generation. 
Our  system  of  Justice  is  gradually  catch- 
ing up  with  the  needs  of  the  times. 

If  we  follow  not  only  a  lawful  course 
but  the  highest  path  of  the  law.  we  can 
meet  such  Issues  and  master  our  times. 
But  we  must  remember  that  it  is  danger- 
ous for  dtisens  to  prance  on  the  borders 
of  anarchy— and  equally  dangerous  for 
high  ofBcials  to  play  brinkmanship  on 
the  edge  of  repression.  We  must  avoid 
tnaHngr  martyrs  out  of  our  nuisances. 
We  must  remember  that  the  true  task 
and  challenge  of  leadership  is  not  to  In- 
voke transient  majorities  but  to  shape 
durable  unities. 

We  should  remind  ourselves  that  d- 
vlUty  is  not  a  veneer  painted  over  our 
passions,  but  an  essential  mortar  holding 
together  a  nation  of  great  diversity.  We 
should  remind  ourselves  that  generosity 
is  not  a  seasonal  Indulgence  but  a  vital 
element  in  national  stabiUty.  We  should 
remind  ourselves  that  self  restraint  Is 
not  a  choice  but  an  obligation  of  free 
men. 

Regardless  of  party,  region,  age.  or 
class.  Americans  are  a  profoundly  con- 
servative people.  We  know  that  we  are 
the  trustees  of  an  unrivalled  heritage, 
the  heirs  to  the  only  revolution  in  his- 
tory which  has  not  completed  the  tragic 
cycle  from  despotism  to  democracy  to 
tyranny.  Our  revolution  la  perpeutually 


unfinished,  but  has  never  been  undone 
by  anger  or  by  apathy.  Though  we  may 
be  troubled  or  tired,  we  can  still  respond 
to  the  call  of  Tom  Paine,  who  wrote: 

Thoae  who  «zp«ct  to  r««p  the  bletalngs  of 
freedom  must,  like  men,  undergo  the  fatigue 
of  supporting  it. 


ASSISTANCE  TO  SCHOOLS  IN  FED- 
ERALLY AFFECTED  AREAS 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Education  Subcommittee  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  held 
hearings  this  week,  presided  over  by  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  <  Mr.  Pill  » , 
on  S.  3581.  the  administration's  proposal 
to  revise  the  program  of  school  assist- 
ance to  federally  affected  areas — com- 
monly known  as  impact  aid. 

A  thoughtful  and  provocative  analysis 
of  the  present  impact  aid  program  and 
of  the  proposed  revision  was  presented  by 
Mr.  August  Stelnhllber.  director  of  Fed- 
eral and  Congressional  Relations  of  the 
National  School  Boards  Association.  Mr. 
President,  so  that  other  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  the  public  may  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  read  Mr.  Steinhilber's  state- 
ment on  this  important  subject,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  foUows: 

Thc  Impact  Aid  Rcpo«m  Act  op  1970 
(By  August  W.  St«lnbUtMr) 

Mr.  ChalrmAn,  memberm  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee, my  name  is  August  W.  Stelnhllber 
and  I  am  Director  of  Federal  and  Congres- 
sional Relations  of  the  National  School 
Boards  Association. 

The  National  School  Boards  Association 
Is  the  only  major  education  organzatlon  rep- 
resenting school  board  members.  Approxi- 
mately 84.000  of  the  nation's  school  trustees 
are  members.  These  people,  in  turn,  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  education  of  more  than  OS 
percent  of  all  the  nation's  pubUc  school  chil- 
dren. 

Currently  marking  its  twenty-ninth  year 
of  service.  NSBA  la  a  federation  of  state 
school  boards  associations  constituted  to 
strengthen  local  lay  control  of  education  and 
to  work  for  Improvement  of  education.  Most 
school  board  members,  like  yourselves,  are 
elected  public  cOclala. 

Association  poUcy  Is  determined  at  the 
NSBA  annual  convention  by  a  Delegate  As- 
sembly made  up  of  oflBclal  repreeentatlvee  of 
the  membership.  A  twenty-member  board  of 
directors  and  seven-member  executive  com- 
mittee representing  every  geographic  region 
of  the  nation  translate  policies  and  resolu- 
tions Into  ongoing  programs. 

Ptrst.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  behalf  of  my  or- 
ganization, I  would  like  to  congratulate  and 
thank  you  and  the  members  of  this  Sub- 
committee for  the  great  effort  they  made  In 
Committee,  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  and 
in  Conference  to  secure  the  passage  of  the 
BSBA  Amendmenu  (PX.  91-230) .  We  ap- 
preciate the  many  long  hours  of  bard  work 
that  were  spent  In  developing  a  package 
which  could  t>e  broadly  supported  in  both 
Houses. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  National 
School  Boards  Asaodatlon  has.  by  the  very 
nature  of  Its  membership,  been  vltaUy  Inter- 
ested In  the  Impact  area  program. 

We  have  studied  the  report  Issued  by  the 
Battelle  Institute  with  great  Interest  and 
care.  We  have  reproduced  that  document 
and  sent  a  copy  to  each  of  our  state  and  big 
city  representatives.  Congress  Is  to  be  com- 
ntMided  for  authorlBlng  an  in  deptli  em- 


ptrtcal  review  of  this  complicated  subject 
area  before  talcing  action  to  revise  the  exist- 
ing program.  However,  our  review  of  the  Re- 
port has  raised  some  questions  which  are 
currently  being  researched  within  our  orga- 
nization. Since  the  Battelle  Report  was  Is- 
sued only  recently,  NSBA  will  have  to  defer 
from  making  comments  In  the  form  of  con- 
structive changes  In  the  existing  program 
until  such  time  when  our  study  Is  completed. 
TTierefore,  my  testimony  today  will  be  lim- 
ited to  Just  a  few  preliminary  observations 
of  the  program  Itself,  the  Battelle  Report 
and  the  bill  which  provides  for  the  amend- 
ment of  the  program,  namely,  S.  3581. 

Members  of  this  Subcommittee  will  agree 
that  many  of  the  facets  of  the  current  law 
are  extremely  Intricate  and  complicated.  A 
major  revision  must  be  done  after  careful 
consideration  and  a  thorough  review.  While 
we  all  agree  a  revision  of  the  law  Is  neces- 
sary. I  suggest  any  hasty  action  could  be 
disastrous  to  many  school  systems. 

PMILOSOPHT    OP    IMPACTED    AIS 

A  review  of  the  basic  philosophy  of  Impact 
aid  Is  appropriate  at  this  time  because  there 
seems  to  be  a  cleavage  in  approach  to  the 
program  among  the  members  of  this  Sub- 
committee, as  well  as  among  others  who  are 
either  Involved  or  Interested  In  this  legis- 
lation. Until  this  cleavage  Is  resolved.  I  dare- 
say that  It  would  be  difficult  to  develop  a  for- 
mula distribution  which  Is  responsive  to  the 
need  to  be  served. 

The  stated  purpose  of  the  Impact  aid  pro- 
gram Is  simply  "to  provide  financial  assist- 
ance for  those  local  educational  agencies  up- 
on which  the  United  States  has  placed  finan- 
cial burdens."  These  burdens  arise  when  the 
Federal  government  brings  its  business,  typi- 
cally military,  into  the  school  district.  Gen- 
erally, the  Federal  pressure  has  a  double 
edged  effect  on  the  district  In  that  It  brings 
more  school  children  Into  the  area  and  at 
the  same  time  results  In  a  shrinkage  of  the 
local  tax  t>ase  since  the  Federal  property 
Involved — be  it  residential  or  business — Is 
tax  exempt.  Since  local  property  taxes  pro- 
vide more  than  one-half  of  the  revenues  for 
education,  this  double  edged  effect.  In  the 
absence  of  Federal  assistance,  would  result 
In  higher  taxes  and/or  -  reduction  of  per 
pupil  expenditures. 

One  approach  to  providing  financial  assist- 
ance Is  to  regard  payments  as  "In  lieu  of 
taxes"  which  would  have  been  collected  had 
the  Federal  property  not  been  tax  exempt. 
Accordingly,  proponents  of  this  approach 
would  tailor  the  dlstrlbuUon  formula  to 
place  a  heavy  emphasis  on  such  Items  as  the 
amount  of  Federal  property  within  the  dis- 
trict and  local  property  valuations.  In  es- 
sence, the  thrust  of  this  approach  is  one  of 
Intergovernmental  accounting  for  the  use  of 
land — with  the  school  district  (and  the  tax 
base)  as  Incidental  beneficiary.  In  other 
words,  the  basis  for  the  Federal  payment  is 
similar  to  that  of  any  other  business  which 
may  have  settled  in  the  community. 

A  second  approach  by-passes  the  economics 
and  looks  directly  at  the  burden  placed  on 
the  school  system  by  the  Federal  presence. 
The  primary  purpose  is  to  restore  per  pupil 
costs  to  the  level  where  It  was  before  the 
government  arrived.  This  approach  Is  not 
novel.  Indeed,  an  exhaustive  report  on  Im- 
pact Aid  prepared  in  1066  pursuant  to  P.U 
SS-ees.  generally  known  as  the  Stanford  Re- 
port, states  that  the  formula.  In  fact,  adopts 
this  view  and  further  states  that  it  Is  the 
better  view.  If  I  may  briefly  quote  the  sum- 
mary and  conclusions  found  on  page  33  of 
the  Senate  Subconunlttee  on  Education's 
print  of  this  document: 

"The  nature  of  the  obligation  has  been 
confused  by  the  emphasis  placed  on  tax 
exemption  of  federal  property  as  the  cause  of 
the  burden  PL.  874  U  often  regarded  as  pro- 
viding payment  In  lieu  of  taxes;  yet  dearly 
does  not,  since  the  payments  are  made  at 
rates  determined  by  the  cosu  of  educaUon  in 
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the  communities  and  not  by  the  worth  of 
the  federal  properties.  In  addition,  entitle- 
ments go  to  the  school  districts  educating  the 
federally  connected  pupils  and  not  necessarily 
to  the  districts  containing  the  federal  prop- 
erties. 

"Our  conclusion  Is  that  eligibility  under 
these  laws  must  rest  upon  the  burden  prin- 
ciple and  not  upon  the  In-lieu-of-taxes  prin- 
ciple. In  the  first  place.  It  Is  administratively 
almost  Impossible  to  Implement  a  consistent 
In-Ueu-of-tax  program,  because  of  the  un- 
manageable task  of  determining  the  true 
market  values  of  most  federal  properties 
(e.g..  what  Is  the  value  of  an  air  base  In 
Kansas?).  Second,  large  inequities  would 
arise  in  the  distribution  of  funds,  as  a  few 
fortunate  districts  that  encompass  key  prop- 
erties would  receive  huge  payments,  while 
neighboring  districts  educating  many  of  the 
federally  connected  pupils  would  receive 
none;  (e.g.,  104  school  districts  educate  pupils 
and  receive  P.L.  874  entitlement  based  upon 
the  Tinker  Air  Force  Base,  located  in  one 
district.  Midwest  City.  Oklahoma) .  Third,  the 
case  studies  indicate  that  total  payment  In 
lieu  of  taxes  would  not  necessarily  be  lower 
than  they  are  under  the  burden  principle." 

Although  It  Is  beyond  the  stated  purpose 
of  the  Impact  program,  the  formula  reflects 
a  third  view  that  considers  the  level  of  edu- 
cation which  the  local  resources  can  offer  to 
federally  connected  children  Proponents  of 
this  approach  argue  that  the  Federal  govern- 
ment owes  it  to  children  of  government  em- 
ployees— particularly  children  of  military 
personnel  who  have  no  choice  as  to  place  of 
assignment — to  fund  the  district  sufficiently 
to  raise  the  level  of  education  therein  to  at 
least  the  national  average.  The  conclusion  of 
this  argument  is  that  Impact  aid  Is  really  a 
mechanism  for  providing  a  general  grants- 
in-aid  program. 

So,  m  review,  we  have  three  approaches — 
one  compensates  the  district  for  the  use  of 
land,  thereby  Incidentally  affecting  need: 
the  second  pays  the  cost  of  educating  fed- 
erally connected  children  to  the  extent 
of  the  going  rate  In  the  district:  and  the 
third  makes  payments  *>ased  on  the  qualltv 
of  education  within  the  district.  Although 
they  are  not  totally  inconsistent  with  one 
another,  these  approaches  are  far  from  be- 
ing Identical.  For  example,  under  the  first, 
a  dUtrlct  with  a  large  number  of  "B-ouf 
pupils  would  receive  no  assis'  nc;  because 
there  Is  no  Federal  property  therein.  How- 
ever, under  the  second,  payments  would  be 
made  to  the  extent  necessary  to  pay  the  cost 
of  educating  children  In  that  district.  Un- 
der the  third,  payments  would  be  made — 
but  only,  and  to  the  extent  necessary,  for 
the  district  to  reach  some  standard  level  of 
education. 

Therefore,  It  appears  that  It  Is  one  thing 
to  say  that  a  Federal  presence  exists  and 
quite  another  to  say  that  within  the  con- 
ceptual basis  of  the  program,  the  district 
Is  entitled  to  a  certain  level  of  payments. 
Accordingly,  It  seems  necessary  to  reach  some 
decision  as  to  the  conceptual  basis  for  mak- 
ing payments,  before  we  start  weighting 
and  measuring  the  components  of  a  distrib- 
ution formula.  And,  It  Is  my  conclusion  that 
tuitll  this  kind  of  decision  Is  made,  the 
current  formula,  and  any  proposed  formula, 
win  continue  to  be  criticised  as  unworkable 
and  unfair. 

Now  I  would  like  to  comment  on  specific 
provisions  of  S.  3681  or  Items  deleted  from 
the  bill.  As  Indicated  earlier,  NSBA  hopes 
to  make  specific  suggestions  as  to  ways  of 
revising  Impact  legislation,  but  until  then, 
we  must  register  grave  reservations  on  a 
number  of  counts. 


TBS  BASIC  FOamTLA 

S.  3581  would  make  certain  changes  In  the  17' 

P.L.  874  formula  which  generally  Increases  20. 

category  "A"  particlpat.on  but  at  the  same  ^- 

tlme   decreases   payments   to   category   "B'  igg 

children.  No  argument  Is  being  made  that     [ 


"A's"  should  not  receive  broader  funding.  Under  the  existing  legislation,  a  district  Is 
In  fact,  that  Is  not  In  issue  here.  When  8.  eligible  for  payment  if  its  adjusted  number 
3581  Is  taken  together  with  the  Admlnlstra-  of  federally  connected  children  consists  of  at 
tion's  $426  million  request  for  Impact  aid,  least  three  percent  of  Its  school  population, 
which  Is  far  below  the  $865  million  author-  However,  unlike  S.  3581,  the  students  counted 
ized  level.  It  becomes  clear  that  the  effect —  within  the  three  percent  for  purposes  of  ell- 
If  not  the  object — of  the  bill  is  not  to  mark-  glbllity  are  also  counted  in  making  pay- 
edly  Increase  the  funding  of  the  "A's"  but  to  ments.  In  other  words,  regardlAs  of  the  pro- 
greatly  reduce — even  eliminate  any  financ-  portlonate  size  of  the  Impactl  any  eligible 
Ing  for  the  "B's."  district  will  receive  a  net  per  pupil  payment 
I  would  just  like  to  highlight  the  major  which  is  25  percent  of  the  national  average, 
features  of  the  bill  In  this  regard  to  give  you  Therefore,  as  to  "B-outs",  the  net  effect  of 
an  Idea  of  the  total  affect  which  would  be  the  bill  is  to  raise  eligibility  from  An  ad- 
wrougiit  on  category  "B."  justed  six  percent  Impact  (under  present 
Under  the  current  law  a  school  district  counting  three  percent  Is  really  six  percent 
receives  for  "A"  category  children  an  amount  of  the  "B's") ,  to  15  percent,  and  to  cut  pay- 
equal  to  the  local  contribution  rate  or  V2  ments  to  more  heavily  Impacted  districts  on 
the  national  average  per  pupil  cost  or  >^  the  a  sliding  scale.  A  district  with  a  100  percent 
average  per  pupil  cost.  Although  "B"  cate-  Impact  would  receive  the  largest  payment 
gory  payments  are  made  on  the  same  basis,  which  is  about  42  percent  of  current  entitle- 
only  >4  of  the  children  are  counted.  Accord-  ments.  Again,  I  would  refer  you  to  our  chart 
Ingly,  the  rate  for  category  "B"  is  50  percent  for  a  more  thorough  breakdown, 
of  50  percent  or  25  percent  of  the  average  In  passing.  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
per  pupil  cost.  larger  school  districts  would  use  the  1,000 
Under  the  proposed  law,  after  a  three  per-  pupil  absorption  factor  rather  than  the 
cent  absorption  Is  taken  from  a  school  dis-  aforementioned  three  percent  rule.  However, 
trlct's  entitlement,  that  district  receives  sixty  since  the  bill  applies  the  same  method  of 
percent  of  the  national  average  per  pupil  ex-  counting,  the  fiiBt  5.005  "B-out"  students 
penditure  for  each  "A "  child.  Although  this  would  be  counted  for  eligibility,  but  not  for 
represents  an  Increase  for  "A",  "B"  pay-  payment.  Under  the  existing  legislation, 
ments  would  be  decreased  because  only  40  these  pupils  are  counted  for  payment  as 
percent  of  the  "B-ln"  children  and  20  per-  well.  Accordingly,  these  school  districts  will 
cent  of  the  "B-out"  children  would  be  experience  cuu  upward  of  $2  nUlUon  right 
counted.  As  a  result,  payments  would  drop  off  the  top  plus  a  60  percent  cut  for  the  bal- 
to  24  percent  and  12  percent  of  per  pupil  ance  of  the  students  (that  Is.  a  reduction 
costs,  respectively.  from  25  percent  of  the  national  average  to 

This  change  in  the  method  of  counting  12  percent) . 
children  Is  even  more  devastating  to  cate-  g.  3581  would  also  reduce  payments  for 
gory  "B"  children  because  of  Its  affect  on  the  "B-m"  children.  Although  the  cuts  are  not 
absorption  factor.  The  bill  provides  that  a  quite  as  dramatic  as  the  case  of  "B-outs".  the 
district  Is  only  eligible  for  assistance  to  the  effect  may  be  equally  severe  on  the  school 
extent  that  Its  "adjusted  number  of  Impact  system  since  there  Is  not  only  a  burden  of 
pupils  exceeds,  by  more  than  five,  the  lesser  educating  more  chUdren.  but  a  smaller  tax 
of  (A)  one  thousand  or  (B)  a  number  equal  i,j^e  g^  ^ell.  Per  pupil  payments  would  be 
to  three  per  centum  of  (I)  the  total  number  reduced  from  the  current  level  of  25  percent 
of  pupils  in  average  dally  attendance  at  the  ^f  ^^^^  national  average  to  between  7.5  percent 
schools  of  such  agency  during  such  year  ^^  ^^  ^g  percent  Impact  and  22.8  percent  at  a 
minus  (II)  such  adjusted  number  of  Federal  jqo  percent  Impact.  We  have  included  an- 
Impact  pupils."  other  chart  which  reflects  the  entitlement 
Although  it  Is  a  little  complicated,  Mr.  ^^^^  jq,  "B-lns"  under  the  proposed  bill  and 
Chairman.  I  beg  your  Indulgence  for  a  mo-  compares  It  to  present  entitlements, 
ment  so  I  may  apply  this  formula  to  a  hy- 
pothetical  case  of  a   school   district  which 

has  a  30  percent  impact  of  "B-out"  chll-  "•«  >*»"•"?,•*  •     ^'*S?!2.' i*?!* 

dren-say  6.000  out  of  20.000  students.  Ptol-  pe^„U|«  of  "B-in"  "toST^JJr.p  ^     ciitt«e  of  eur?^"t 

lowing  the  formula  we  subtract  from  20,000  diitdrm  in  district        pupl  expenditurt             antitlMsnts 

the  adjusted  number  of  "B-outs",  which  Is     

20  percent  of  6.000,  or  1.200.  Three  percent  .. 

of  the   18,800  balance  amounts  to  664.  An     Jo '.'.'.'.'. 

additional  five  gives  us  an  absorption  of  569  x'//.'.'....... "'".'.'. 

of  1.200  pupils.  That  Is.  only  631,  or  53  per-      50 

cent  of  the  adjusted  number  of  pupils  will      "* 

be  counted  for  payment  purposes.  Since  12  ' 

percent  of  the  per  pupil  expenditure  Is  paid  In  a  like  manner,  the  bill  would  severely 
only  for  the  number  of  students  In  ex-  affect  larger  districts  by  excluding  the  first 
cess  of  the  absorption  factor,  the  net  pay-  2,605  students  and  reducing  per  pupil  pay- 
ment for  all  Impact  students  In  this  case  ments  for  the  balance  from  25  percent  of  the 
Is  slightly  over  six  percent  of  the  national  national  average  to  24  percent, 
average  per  pupU  expenditure.  This  per-  Finally,  the  basic  formula  also  makes  pay- 
centage  will  vary  depending  on  the  pro-  ments  for  category  "A"  children  on  a  sliding 
portlonate  slxe  of  the  Impact  within  the  scale.  The  range  as  a  percentage  of  national 
district.  For  example,  a  school  district  In  average  varies  from  43.8  percent  at  a  10 
which  15  percent  of  the  pupils  are  "B-out"  percent  Impact  to  60.2  percent  at  a  50  per- 
ls just  at  the  break-even  point  to  be  ellgl-  cent  impact  (any  district  with  over  a  SO 
ble  for  payments,  whereas  a  district  In  which  percent  Impact  is  treated  under  a  different 
there  Is  a  100  percent  Impact  would  receive  section).  As  noted  earlier,  payments  are 
per  pupil  payments  equivalent  to  10.5  per-  currently  at  a  50  percent  flat  level.  That 
cent  of  the  national  average.  We  have  In-  level  Is  reached  at  a  20  percent  Impact  under 
eluded  a  chart  which  more  fully  demon-  S.  3581. 
strates  the  scale  of  payments.  At  this  juncture.  I  would  like  to  say  that 

the  sharp  cuts  In  "B"  category  entitlements 

assume  that  the  program  Is  fully  funded.  As 
we  all  know,  full  funding  Is  Improbable — Lf 
not  Impossible.  Indeed,  last  year  the  pro- 
gram was  only  funded  to  the  extent  of  76 
percent  of  entitlements  at  the  $505  million 
level.  This  year,  the  Administration  Is  talk- 
ing m  terms  of  $425  million  while  per  pupil 
expenditures  are  soaring.  To  our  knowledge, 
the  Administration  has  not  released  any  fig- 
\u«8  either  under  the  existing  law  or  under 
S.  3581.  but  I  am  sure  that  to  say  $435  mil- 
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Uon  would  corer  SO  percent  of  entitlement 
Is  leneroua.  Under  the  exUUnf  law,  all  cat- 
•Codea  would  suffer  ttie  cutteck  proporuon- 
»t«ly.  This  is  not  true  under  S.  3581.  The 
bill  eetabllabea  an  order  or  prlortty  whereby 
dUtrtcU  with  very  hl«h  concentrstions  ot 
category  "A"  children  are  fully  aatlafled.  then 
In  turn,  all  other  "A"  payments,  "B-lns  '.  and 
B-outs".  respectively. 

Therefore.  In  reality,  the  bill  proposes  a 
two  step  approach  to  dry  up  payments  (or 
"B"  children.  Quite  clearly,  the  trickle  of 
funds  made  available  for  "B-out"  payments 
under  the  new  method  of  counting  would  be 
completely  dried  up  by  the  application  of 
the  priority  provision.  We  anticipate  that 
"B-lns"  will  be  sharply  reduced,  although 
we  cannot  estimate  bow  much  as  there  is  no 
dlstrlct-by-dlstrlct  breakdown  of  projected 
paynMnts  under  the  proposed  bill. 

Although  we  admit  there  Is  room  for 
change  In  the  eilstlng  legislation,  we  believe 
that  the  wholesale  elimination  of  category 
"B"  payments  only  complicates  the  con- 
ceptual basis  of  the  program  and  Ignores  the 
joltUic  affect  It  would  have  on  the  operation 
of  many  school  districts. 

For  example,  as  the  Battelle  Report  points 
out.  military  families  residing  off  bsse  are 
of  an  age  where  they  have  more  school 
children  than  the  average  and  at  the  same 
time  taave  property  with  lower  assessed 
Talues.  Therefore,  the  Report  states  that 
payments  can  be  Justified  In  both  the  "B- 
ln~  and  the  "B-out"  situations.  On  Its  face, 
the  bill  apparently  deals  with  this  problem 
by  saying  that  since  Battelle  recommends 
40  percent  of  the  children  to  be  counted 
when  the  bsse  U  within  the  district,  that  It 
la  reasonable  to  coxtnt  one-half  of  that 
amount  when  the  base  U  outside  the  dis- 
trict. But,  a  comparison  of  our  two  charts 
iwreala  that  the  operation  of  the  formula 
would  cut  off  substantially  more  than  half 
the  funds,  depending  oo  the  size  of  the 
Impact.  The  reaxilt  U  that  paymenta  are 
nally  being  made  on  a  strictly  "in  lieu  of 
proparty  tax"  basts — regardless  of  burden  or 
•ducaUonjU  quAUty  In  the  district.  However, 
the  formula  distributes  funds  according  to 
eontrlbutlon  rates  and  average  expendi- 
tures— this  sounds  more  like  burden.  And, 
as  w«  shall  see.  districts  In  which  there  are 
vary  high  concentrations  of  "A"  children  are 
paid  on  the  basis  of  state  or  national  stand- 
ards— this  sound  more  like  quality.  We  have 
a  great  deal  of  dUBculty  In  understanding 
why  children  whose  parents  live  on  bases 
should  be  assured  of  a  better  education  than 
children  whose  parents  Uve  off.  Or.  why 
should  the  school  district  be  uplifted  In  one 
case  and  go  completely  uncompensated  In 
the  other? 

It  ahoxild  be  noted  that  some  school  dis- 
tricts would  be  particularly  affected  by  thto 
bill.  Under  cxirrent  legislation,  districts  In 
which  there  are  rery  high  concentrations  of 
"B"  students  can  receive  payments  to  the  ex- 
tant necessary  to  place  them  on  a  par  with 
similar  localities.  Under  8.  3681.  districts  are 
only  eligible  If  more  than  one-half  of  their 
children,  on  an  adjusted  basis,  are  federally 
connected.  Accordingly,  "B"  districts  can- 
not qualify.  Indeed,  many  districts  which 
prerlously  qualified  because  of  a  combina- 
tion of  category  "A"  and  category  "B  '  chil- 
dren could  not  qualify.  For  example,  a  dis- 
trict which  has  30  percent  "A."  40  peroent 
"B-ln".  and  IS  percent  "B-out"  could  not 
qualify  for  special  treatment  as  a  district 
with  a  very  high  concentration  of  federally 
connected  pupils. 

Diacixnow 

Of  coiirse,  one  way  to  avoid  the  provisions 
of  a  bad  bill  Is  to  glre  lU  administrator  broad 
discretion  to  disregard  them.  And  this  bill 
does  give  the  Commissioner  discretionary  au- 
thority to  adjust  formula  expenditures. 

PrellmlnarUy,  I  would  like  to  say  that  we 
are  generally  opposed  to  such  discretionary 
language — and  we  are  jMutlcularly  disturbed 


with  Its  sppearance  In  the  bill  currently  be- 
ing considered. 

This  Subcommittee  will  hSTa  the  oppor- 
tunity to  hear  the  testimony  of  prlTste  and 
Federal  witnesses  whose  experience  repiw- 
senu  all  aspects  of  the  impact  program.  From 
the  unique  experience  of  working  with  this 
testimony,  this  Subcommittee  is  In  a  poal- 
tlon  to  develop  an  efficient  and  equitable 
program.  While  we  can  appreciate  that  there 
may  be  an  occasional  need  to  make  loose  pro- 
visions for  situations  which  a  formula  can- 
not anticipate,  we  feel  that  broad  discre- 
tionary powers,  particularly  without  guide- 
lines, permiu  the  sdmlnlstrators  of  the  Isw 
to  substitute  their  own  singular  view  point 
for  the  work  of  this  Subcommittee.  It  Is  our 
belief  that  program  philosophy  and  priori- 
ties belong  with  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States — not  the  Federal  bureaucracy.  In  ad- 
dition, we  believe  that  the  program  should 
be  Insulated  from  efforts  at  political  chica- 
nery— particularly  since  the  education  of 
million  of  children  lies  in  the  balance. 

Having  said  thU.  I  would  like  to  address 
myself  to  the  objectlonal  language  In  the  bill. 
Section  10  states  that  the  Commissioner 
may  waive  the  absorption  factor  "when  ex- 
ceptional circumstances  exist  which  would 
make  the  application  of  such  (factor)  In- 
equitable and  would  defeat  the  purposes  of 
this  part." 

In  light  of  my  earlier  comments,  It  is 
quite  likely  that  every  "B "  category  district 
would  apply  under  this  section,  since  for 
them  the  application  of  the  absorption  factor 
is  the  key  to  Impact  aid.  Aside  from  the  ad- 
ministrative confusion  and  political  pressure 
which  the  wslver  would  cause  in  the  Office 
of  Education  and  In  the  Congress.  It  seems 
rather  self-defeating  when  read  in  connec- 
tion with  the  priority  section.  Since  category 
"B"  would  be  underfunded  in  general,  we 
can  envision  a  situation  wherein  sll  members 
of  that  class  will  be  fighting  for  a  limited 
amount  of  funds.  While  we  have  no  figures. 
It  could  very  well  become  a  case  of  compara- 
Uve  suffering  In  which  one  district's  salva- 
tion Is  another's  hardship. 

Secondly,  the  provision  sets  no  standard 
for  waiver.  An  application  which  Is  "equi- 
table" or  "defeats  the  purpose  of  this  part" 
Is  meaningless  because  the  conceptual  basis 
of  impact  aid  is  not  clearly  defined.  In  addi- 
tion. Is  the  waiver  whole  or  In  part,  and 
when  applied  what  Is  the  basis  of  payment? 
Thirdly,  school  districts  prefer  formulas 
because  It  enables  them  to  plan  their  budgets 
from  year  to  year. 

We  also  object  to  the  degree  of  discretion 
glTen  to  the  Commissioner  In  section  13 
which  provides  assistance  to  areas  with  very 
high  Impacts.  The  only  guideline  is  that  the 
Commissioner  shall  "consider"  similar  school 
systems  within  the  state  or  in  other  states 
which  the  pupils  In  the  district  "have  at- 
tended or  may  attend."  But  then,  further 
down,  secUon  13  provldea  that  "notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  this  section" 
payments  are  not  less  than  85  percent  of  the 
greater  of  the  national  or  state  average  per 
pupil  expenditure  but  not  more  than  139  per- 
cent of  the  greater  figure. 

In  the  existing  legislation  payments  could 
not  exceed  an  amount  necessary  to  raise  the 
district  on  a  par  with  other  districts.  This 
provision  gives  discretion  to  the  Commis- 
sioner to  go  sbove  or  below  as  long  as  the 
amount  involved  Is  between  the  broad  lati- 
tude of  85-I2S  percent  of  the  state  or  na- 
tional average. 

Moreover,  once  the  Commissioner  deter- 
mines the  aforementioned  amount  he  de- 
ducts an  amount  which  he  determines  Is 
available  to  the  district  from  all  sources  as 
well  as  an  amoimt  which  could  be  avaUable 
on  the  basis  of  equalized  assessed  evalua- 
tion. This  latter  aspect  of  the  provision  la 
speculative  to  say  the  least.  It  seems  rather 
wasteful  and  biirdensome — If  not  Impos- 
sible— to  gather  the  raw  data  Involved. 


PVBUC    HOCSIMa 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  doea  not  Include  a 
provision  for  public  housing.  We  In  the  field 
of  education  would  be  sadly  disappointed  If 
this  new  addition  to  the  Federal  education 
program  was  terminated  before  It  got  off  the 
ground.  There  Is  no  need  to  review  the  mer- 
its of  the  public  housing  provision  for  the 
members  of  the  Subcommittee,  as  that  pro- 
gram was  bom  In  this  Chamber.  We  only  ask 
for  your  continued  support  of  public  housing 
payments  when  you  reach  your  final  con- 
sideration of  Impact  reform. 

IliaCKLUiNEOUa 

In  addition  to  those  aspects  of  the  bill  I 
have  discussed  at  length  today,  there  are  a 
few  addltionsl  points  which  I  suggest.  In 
passing,  merit  further  consideration. 

One  such  Item  Is  the  method  for  determin- 
ing the  number  of  federal  Impact  studenu 
under  section  n.  Subsection  (3)  thereof  pro- 
vides that  In  counting  "B-out"  children,  the 
Important  element  is  whether  the  parent 
works  in  Federal  property  in  another  county. 
Under  existing  law,  the  test  Is  whether  the 
parent  works  in  another  school  dUtrict.  This 
proposed  change  does  not  mjUce  sense  to  us 
since  school  district  lines  and  county  lines 
are  not  coterminous.  And  I  might  add  that 
the  Battelle  Report  discussed  "B-out"  at 
length  and  did  not  recommend  this  change. 

Secondly,  the  effort  factor  as  used  In  mak- 
ing paymenU  under  section  12  Is  not  equi- 
table. As  proposed,  states  with  an  effort  less 
than  1.00  are  treated  as  if  their  effort  were 
1.00.  Since  all  states  must  divide  a  limited 
source  of  funds,  this  works  a  penalty  on 
states  with  an  effort  over  1.00.  In  this  con- 
nection, we  question  the  wisdom  of  even 
using  sute  effort  In  this  and  other  sec- 
tions as  a  factor  In  determining  the  amount 
of  Impact  aid  If  the  aim  of  the  program  Is 
to  cure  a  local  problem  which  Is  related  to 
a  Federal  presence — rather  th*n  to  establish 
s  genersl  grants-in-aid  formulA. 

We  also  question  the  section  •  hardship 
clause  In  that  3  percent  of  all  current  edu- 
cational expenditures  Is  such  a  large  sum  by 
comparison  to  the  Impact  aid  normally  avail- 
able to  the  school  district,  that  it  will  not  be 
responsive  to  shoring  up  the  needs  of  a  dis- 
trict which  suffers  massive  cuts.  In  dollar 
amounts,  of  Impact  money. 

COMCLVSIOir 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  tesUmony  today  was 
long  and  quite  technical.  I  wish  to  thsnk 
the  members  of  this  Subcommittee  for  their 
Interest  and  patience.  In  preparing  my  state- 
ment I  felt  that  it  was  necessary  to  ask  some 
very  basic  questions  as  to  the  purpose  of  im- 
pact aid.  I  also  felt  that  it  was  necessary 
to  go  through  some  of  the  major  provisions 
of  the  bin  that  you  are  considering.  In  or- 
der to  emphasize  the  need  to  develop  a  basic 
phlloaophy. 

As  to  the  merits  of  the  bill,  there  Is  no 
queetlon  that  It  U  complicated.  Somehow  I 
feel  that  I  only  touched  up>on  the  tip  of  an 
Iceberg.  The  bill's  weakness  stems  from  the 
fact  that  It  overreacts  to  the  need  for  sn 
adjustment.  It  then  attempts  to  save  Itself 
by  Including  broad  discretionary  language. 
This  only  makes  the  bUl  weaker. 

Although  I  reallBe  there  Is  pressure  to 
enact  a  reform  bill,  I  would  urge  careful 
oonslderstlon  of  any  proposal  to  assure  the 
some  4,000  recipient  school  districts  equitable 
treatment. 

I  would  be  very  cautious  of  this  heavy- 
handed  bin,  particularly  since  Its  projected 
effect.  If  enacted,  has  yet  to  be  substantiated. 


RAIL  PASSENGER  SERVICE  ACT 
OP  1970 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfinished 
business,  which  wiU  be  stated  by  title. 

The  LccisLATivK  Clxik.  S.  3706,  to  pro- 
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vide  financial  assistance  for  and  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  rail  psissenger  sys- 
tem, to  provide  for  the  modernization  of 
railroad  passenger  equipment,  to  au- 
thorize the  prescribing  of  minimum 
standards  for  railroad  passenger  service, 
to  amend  section  13(a)  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  unfinished 
business  be  temporarily  laid  aside.  We 
will  not  take  it  up  until  Tuesday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  Information  of  the  Senate,  it  was 
thought  that  it  might  be  possible  to  bring 
up  on  Monday  the  Mathias  resolution 
which  was  reported  from  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  today.  However,  be- 
cause the  statement  made  by  the  major- 
ity leader  indicated  that  we  would  go 
over  from  today  until  Tuesday,  it  is  now 
anticipated  that  the  Mathias  resolution 
will  follow  the  consideration  of  the  un- 
finished business,  Calendar  No.  769, 
S.  3706,  on  Tuesday,  or,  at  the  latest,  on 
Wednesday. 


ORDER     FOR     ADJOURNMENT     TO 
TUESDAY.  MAY  5,  1970,  AT  11  AM. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Presid«it,  I  aslc 
unanimous  consent  that,  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today,  it  stand 
In  adjournment  until  11  o'clock  Tuesday 
morning  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATOR  STENNIS  ON  TUESDAY 
NE3CT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  prayer,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stknnis) 
be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  45  min- 
utes, following  which  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxiore)  will  be  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  ALL  COMMITTEES 
TO  FILE  RE3»ORTS,  FOR  THE  SEC- 
RETARY OF  THE  SENATE  TO  RE- 
CEIVE MESSAGES,  AND  FOR  THE 
VICE  PRESIDENT,  PRESIDENT  PRO 
TEMPORE,  OR  ACTINa  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE  TO  SIGN 
DULY  ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS  DURING  THE  AD- 
JOURNMENT OF  THE  SEINATE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  during  the 
adjournment  of  the  Senate  following  the 
completion  of  business  today  until  11 
a.m.  on  Tuesday  next,  all  the  commit- 
tees of  the  Senate  be  permitted  to  file 
their  reports,  together  with  any  minority, 
individual,  and  supplemental  views;  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  be  permitted 
to  receive  messages  from  the  President 


of  the  United  States  and  from  the  House 
of  Representatives;  and  that  the  Vice 
President,  the  President  pro  tempore,  or 
the  Acting  President  pro  tempore  may 
be  permitted  to  sign  duly  enrolled  bills 
and  joint  resolutions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CAMBODIA 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  is  recognized. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  last  night 
was  a  sad  and  bloody  night.  Today  is  a 
sad  and  bloody  day. 

I  fear  that  there  may  be  many  more 
such  days  and  nights. 

I  rise  to  speak,  in  moderate  terms.  I 
shall  surely  attempt  to  speak  with  re- 
straint. Indeed,  in  the  meetings  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  both  yes- 
terday and  today  my  voice  was  raised 
repeatedly  on  the  side  of  restraint,  cau- 
tion, and  probity  in  our  statements  and 
our  actions. 

This,  I  think,  is  particularly  important 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate  and  on  the  part 
of  Senators  because  a  constitutional 
crisis  may  impend. 

What  do  the  elected  representatives  of 
the  people  do?  What  action  can  the  leg- 
islative branch  of  our  Government  take 
in  such  a  situation? 

I  ask  this  question  because  tragic 
events  pose  it. 

Every  time  the  American  people  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  express  themselves 
at  the  ballot  box,  they  have  unmistak- 
ably chosen  the  candidate  for  Presi- 
dent who  offered  the  best  hope  for  peace. 

I  recall  in  1964  that  it  was  our  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona (Mr.  GoLDWATER) ,  then  a  candidate 
for  President,  who  spoke  of  defoliating 
the  forest,  who  spoke  of  the  use  of  air- 
power.  I  will  not  undertake  to  describe 
his  position  in  any  detail. 

It  was  Lyndon  Johnson  who  was  the 
peace  candidate.  It  was  Lyndon  Baines 
Johnson  who  promised  the  American 
people  not  to  send  American  boys  into 
a  land  war  in  Asia  to  do  what  the  Asians 
should  do  for  themselves. 

Who  won  that  race?  For  whom  did 
the  people  vote  in  a  majority  unprece- 
dented in  all  of  our  history?  I^rndon 
Baines  Johnson  was  elected  President  by 
the  people. 

In  1968,  it  was  Richard  Milhous  Nixon 
who  had  a  plan  for  peace.  Vice  President 
Humphrey  was  unable  to  escape  the 
legacy  of  the  war.  Who  was  elected? 
Richard  M.  Nixon  was  chosen  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

How  do  the  American  people  remain 
masters  of  their  fate?  Perhaps  they  can 
now  rely  only  upon  their  chosen  repre- 
sentatives in  the  legislative  branch  of 
Government.  The  legislative  branch  has 
a  coequal  responsibility  and  burden  with 
the  executive  with  respect  to  the  waging 
of  war.  This  constitutional  responsibility 
is  great,  and  it  is  fixed  and  it  is  powerful. 
It  is  In  this  sense  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  has  today  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  the  President,  unani- 
mously approved  in  the  committee  by 
Democrats  and  Republicans,  requesting 
a  conference  with  the  President.  I  Joined 


in  that  request.  Indeed,  I  urged  and  rec- 
ommended to  my  colleagues  such  a 
course  of  action  rather  than  action  upon 
any  motion  on  any  pending  matter. 

The  democratic  process,  Mr.  President, 
is  a  difBcult  one.  There  are  many  among 
us  who  say  that  the  system  does  not 
work.  There  are  those  among  us  who 
have  lost  confidence;  and  I  am  sorry  to 
say  there  are  those  among  us  who  wish 
to  resort  to  violence.  I  regret  and  resist 
this.  I  believe  our  great  system,  our  sys- 
tem of  government  by  the  people,  for  the 
people,  and  of  the  people,  as  the  im- 
mortal Lincoln  described  it,  can  and  will 
work.  But  it  requires  a  recognition  of  the 
coequal  responsibilities  of  the  three  co- 
ordinate branches  of  our  Government; 
and  it  requires  a  degree  of  cooperation 
and  teamwork. 

This  is  what  the  Senate  committee, 
the  agent  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  seeks  in 
its  conference  with  the  President.  I  think 
we  need  to  promobe  mutual  imderstand- 
ing.  I  think  we  must  seek  to  find  a  way 
to  avoid  a  constitutional  crisis.  This  is 
a  two-way  street.  I  am  confident  the 
President  will  welcome  such  a  conference 
and  I  surely  hope  so.  It  is  in  this  spirit 
that  I  speak  today:  Sad?  Yes;  partisan? 
No. 

I  listened  last  night  to  the  President 
who  sp<^e  earnestly — and  I  know  sin- 
cerely and  I  know  patriotically.  I  pro- 
pose brlefiy,  and  I  hope  rationally  and 
moderately,  to  express  some  views  with 
respect  to  the  position  the  President  an- 
noimced.  He  announced,  as  we  know, 
that  American  combat  forces  were  en- 
gaged in  ground  combat  c^ierations 
within  Cambodia.  This  action  consti- 
tutes a  significant  geographic  expansion 
of  the  Vietnam  war  and,  in  my  opinion, 
it  constitutes  a  widening  of  the  war, 
politically  and  in  terms  of  the  U.S.  com- 
mitment in  Southeast  Asia. 

In  his  address  to  the  Nation  last  eve- 
ning the  President  announced  not  one 
decision  but  two.  In  addition  to  an- 
nouncing that  American  combat  troops 
were  engaged  in  combat  in  Cambodia  he 
also  announced  a  decision  to  extend  mil- 
itary aid  to  the  Lon  Nol  government 
which  came  to  power  in  Cambodia  a  few 
we^s  ago. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Idaho.   

Mr.  CHURCH.  In  cormection  with  the 
fact  that  the  President  made  the  dis- 
closure last  night  that  he  was  initiating 
a  military  assistance  program  for  the  new 
regime  in  Phnom  Penh,  I  would  ask  the 
Senator  if  this  does  not  constitute  a  new 
commitment  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  to  a  foreign  government,  and,  as 
such,  falls  within  the  scope  of  the  na- 
tional commitments  resolution  passed 
overwhelmingly  by  the  Senate  last  year. 

Mr.  GORE.  It  is  in  direct  contravention 
of  the  commitments  resolution. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  would  ask  the  Senator 
further  if  it  does  not,  therefore,  raise  a 
serious  challenge  to  the  Senate  that  goes 
to  the  very  root  of  our  own  constitutional 
authority.  If  the  President  of  the  United 
States  can  make  decisions  of  this  charac- 
ter unilaterally  with  neither  consultation 
with  nor  consent  from  the  Senate,  the 
Constitution  has  been  scrapped  and  the 
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Presidency  has  become  a  kind  of  Caesar- 
dom. 

In  this  situation  I  feel  so  strongly  that 
it  is  incumbent  on  us  as  Senators  to  in- 
sist that  our  authority  be  respected  and 
to  insist  that  the  Constitution  be  upheld. 
This  was  our  purpose  when  we  passed 
the  commitment  resolution.  It  should  be 
our  purpose  today. 

Mr.  GORE.  And  when  the  Senate  in- 
Msts  that  the  authority  of  the  legislative 
branch  be  respected  it  is.  in  fact,  insist- 
ing that  the  power  of  the  people  be  re- 
spected, that  the  processes  of  popular 
government  be  honored,  and  that  the 
Constitution,  in  fact,  be  observed.  This 
is  one  reason  why  I  said  a  few  moments 
ago  that  a  constitutional  crisis  impends, 
and  not  only  in  this  respect,  but  also  be- 
cause without  authority  from  Congress, 
without  appropriated  funds,  without  a 
declaration  of  war,  an  invasion — our 
enemies  will  call  it  aggression — has  been 
imdertaken,  albeit  against  a  very  small 
nation. 

It  is  sad,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  talk 
except  in  sadness  and  in  the  hope  of  re- 
storing an  equation  between  the  elected 
representatives  of  the  people  and  the 
Chief  Executive  of  this  country.  I  think 
it  is  necessary  if  popular  confidence  in 
our  democratic  system  is  to  be  sustained. 
There  was  no  reference  in  the  Presi- 
dent's address  to  any  request  or  invita- 
tion from  the  Government  of  Cambodia 
for  the  dispatch  of  combat  troops  into 
that  country  nor  was  there  any  indica- 
tion that  this  acti<Hi  is  being  taken  pur- 
suant to  any  constitutional  or  legal  com- 
mitment of  the  United  States  pursuant 
to  treaty  or  otherwise. 

It  was  a  Presidential  decision,  the  de- 
cision of  a  Commander  in  Chief.  Is  this 
a  one-man  Government?  No;  it  Is  not. 
It  must  not  so  become. 

Thus  it  would  appear  that  from  the 
standpoint  of  international  law  the  ac- 
tion cmstitutes  an  invasion  of  a  sover- 
eign nation  which  has  proclaimed  its 
neutrality,  which  has  beaeeched  other 
nations.  Including  the  United  States,  to 
re^>ect  its  neutrahty.  a  neutrality  which 
Is  theoretically  protected  by  interna- 
tional agreement  to  which  the  United 
States  is  party. 

This  actioD  raises  basic  constitutional 
questions  which  caxmot  easily  be  avoided. 
The  essential  question  is  whetlier  the 
President  of  the  United  States  has  the 
authority  to  commit  UJS.  military  forces 
to  ccmbat  in  a  nation  with  which  this 
country  is  not  at  war,  partlcularlT  when 
such  action  Is  taken,  so  far  as  is  known, 
without  any  request  or  invitation  from 
the  government  of  the  nation  concerned 
and  in  the  absence  of  any  legal  commit- 
ment (ur  treaty  obUgatlon  so  to  do. 

In  his  address  the  President  cited  no 
specific  legal  basis  in  support  of  his  au- 
thority to  commit  ground  combat  troops 
to  Cambodia.  Rather,  he  stated  that  the 
action  was  being  taken  in  order  to  pro- 
tect the  lives  of  American  soldiers  in 
South  Vietnam  and  the  lives  of  those 
later  to  be  sent  there.  Thus,  presimiably, 
the  President  Is  basing  his  action  on  the 
Inherent  authority  of  a  Commander  in 
Chief  to  take  aetkoi  to  pn>tect  the  lives 
of  UjB.  soldiers.  Such  authority,  as  the 
Senate  knows.  Ls  not  spelled  out  in  the 
Constitution.  Although  It  Is  generally 


recognized  that  the  President  has  au- 
thority to  take  appropriate  action  when 
necessary  to  protect  U.S.  lives  and  UJS. 
property,  this  authority  has  never  been 
defined  and  its  limits  have  never  been 
spelled  out.  So  far  as  I  know,  it  has 
never  been  construed  to  encompass  an 
invasion  of  a  country  with  which  the 
United  States  is  not  at  war. 

I  think  it  likely  that  the  action  which 
has  now  been  taken  will  generate  the 
additional  debate  on  this  question  that  is 
needed  to  bring  to  a  head  the  question 
of  the  limitations  of  such  Presidential 
authority. 

In  his  statement  the  President  implied 
that  the  o[>erations  he  had  ordered  were 
limited  both  as  to  time  and  geography. 
He  said: 

Attaclu  are  being  launched  this  week  to 
clean  out  major  enemy  sanctuarlea  oa  tbe 
Cambodian-Vietnam  border. 

He  added: 

Our  purpose  la  not  to  occupy  tbt  areaa. 
Once  enemy  forces  are  driven  out  of  ttieee 
sanctuaries  and  once  their  military  supplies 
are  destroyed  we  will  withdraw. 

White  House  sources  were  reported  to 
have  indicated  in  press  briefings  that  it 
was  anticipated  that  the  operations 
would  be  completed  in  a  period  of  6  to  8 
weeks. 

How  many  American  boys  will  pay 
with  their  Uvea  during  this  period,  and 
for  what  purpose  will  their  lives  be  sacri- 
ficed? Is  the  national  security  of  the 
United  States  involved  in  what  happens 
in  Cambodia?  For  what  lesser  purpose 
do  we  have  a  right  to  require  the  lives 
of  our  young  men? 

B<r.  President,  while  we  are  thus  be- 
coming more  and  more  bogged  down  in  a 
land  mn  in  Asia,  there  are  signs  that 
theSovlets  are  moving  Into  the  Middle 
EaslT  Could  this  not  be  foreseen?  At 
least,  the  senior  Senator  from  Tennessee 
so  forewarned,  and  has  done  so  repeat- 
edly during  the  past  year. 

There  Is  no  question  but  that  North 
Vietnamese  and  Vietcong  forces  have 
been  operating  from  "sanctuaries" 
within  Cambodia  adjacent  to  its  border 
with  South  Vietnam.  The  same  is  tnie 
with  respect  to  Laos.  The  same  Is  true,  as 
I  said  earlier  in  the  colloquy,  with  respect 
to  Vietnam  north  of  the  demilitarized 
sone. 

This  situation  Is  Indeed  one  of  the  in- 
herent difQculties  under  which  we  have 
been  fighting  the  war  in  Vietnam.  The 
Vietnam  war  is  not  a  conventlcmal  war. 
There  are  no  battle  lines  in  the  normal 
sense  ot  that  term.  The  enemy  strikes 
and  then  fades  away  only  to  reappear 
again  and  again.  The  kind  of  war  that  Is 
being  fought  forms  a  basis.  In  part,  for 
the  admonitions  of  many  of  our  great- 
est military  leaders  down  through  the 
years  who  have  warned  against  UJS.  par- 
ticipation in  a  land  war  in  Asia. 

Now.  if  the  action  as  outlined  by  the 
President  is  successful — if  in  fact  our 
forces  and  those  of  South  Vietnam  do 
succeed  In  cleaning  out  the  sanctuaries 
which  were  depicted  on  the  map  dls- 
plsored  by  the  President  and  extending 
some  20  to  2S  miles  into  Cambodian  ter- 
ritory— similar  sanctuaries  can  and  im- 
doubtedly  will  be  reestablished  farther 
to  the  west  or  farther  to  the  north. 


Early  reports  indicate  in  fact  that  the 
Communist  forces  in  these  areas,  or 
some  of  them,  may  have  already  re- 
treated to  a  new  area.  The  question 
arises:  Do  we  then  pursue  them  into 
their  new  "sanctuaries."  and.  if  so,  how 
far  dbes  the  President  expect  to  expand 
the  war  in  pursuit  of  sanctuaries? 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  basic  change  in 
UJS.  policy  is  implicit  in  the  President's 
statement.  The  clear  implication  from 
what  he  said  is  that  this  action  is  being 
taken  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  mili- 
tary forces  of  the  Vietcong  and  of  North 
Vietnam  and  the  communication  and 
logistic  facilities  supporting  them — in 
other  words,  the  achievement  of  a  mili- 
tary victory  in  Vietnam  and  Indochina. 
Such  a  military  victory  has  heretofore 
been  ruled  out  in  Presidential  statements 
of  both  President  Nixon  and  President 
Johnson — impliedly  by  former  President 
Johnson,  and  specifically  on  May  14  of 
last  year  by  President  Nixon.  Both  have 
asserted  not  once  but  several  times  that 
we  seek  no  military  victory  in  the  normal 
sense  In  which  that  term  is  used,  that  is. 
that  we  do  not  seek  the  destruction  of 
the  military  capability  of  North  Vietnam 
to  the  point  that  that  country  no  longer 
has  the  means  or  will  to  fight  effectively 
and  is  therefore  compelled  to  surrender. 

If  this  is.  in  fact,  the  purpose  of  the 
operation  that  is  being  conducted,  in  my 
opinion,  it  cannot  succeed  merely  by 
cleaning  out  small  areas  along  the  bor- 
der of  Cambodia  and  North  Vietnam. 
The  miliUry  base  for  both  Vietcong  and 
North  Vietnamese  forces  Is  North  Viet- 
nam itself,  and  the  only  way  this  military 
base  can  be  destroyed  is  by  invading 
North  Vietnam.  We  tried  bombing  North 
Vietnam,  unloading  bombs  on  North 
Vietnam  in  tonnages  of  greater  intensity 
than  anything  known  in  World  War  II. 
It  did  not  succeed.  Although  great  de- 
struction was  rained  upon  that  country 
it  seemed  only  to  strengthen  the  will  of 
its  people  to  fight. 

The  administrations  of  President 
Johnson  and  of  President  Nixon  have 
both  stated  repeatedly  that  this  country 
had  no  intention  of  invading  North  Viet- 
nam. I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  Presi- 
dent Nixon  has  such  an  intention  now. 
I  surely  do  not  advocate  it.  I  say  only  that 
the  argiunents  he  advanced  last  evening 
in  support  of  the  decision  he  annoimced 
might  more  logically  be  made  in  support 
of  an  invasion  of  North  Vietnam  than  In 
support  of  an  invasion  of  Cambodia. 

For  these  reasons  I  am  somewhat 
puzsled  by  the  rationale  for  his  decision 
as  expressed  by  the  President.  I  doubt 
that  the  war  In  Vietnam  can  be  won, 
or  even  that  we  will  achieve  any  lasting 
significant  military  advantage  merely  by 
cleaning  out  the  sanctuaries  described  by 
the  President  on  the  map  and  then  with- 
drawing as  the  President  Indicated  we 
would  do.  If  we  withdraw,  the  Vietcong 
and  the  North  Vietnamese  can,  and 
singly  would.  Inevitably  return.  Even 
if  we  do  not  withdraw,  the  Commtinist 
forces  could  establish  similar  sanctuaries 
along  the  "new"  border.  In  either  event 
we  would  then  be  right  b(u±  where  we 
are,  or  nearly  so — thou^  perhaps  far- 
ther from  a  negotiated  settlement,  and 
after  untold  numbers  of  American  boys 
have  given  their  lives  or  portions  of  their 
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bodies.  If  we  should  not  withdraw  there 
would,  of  course,  be  a  difference  In  that 
we  would  then  be  engaged  In  an  ex- 
panded geographic  area,  with  our  forces 
necessarily  spread  more  thinly  and  with 
a  steadily  decreasing  number  of  troops 
to  commit  if  the  withdrawal  program 
imder  Vietnamization  continues. 

I  surely  do  not  claim  to  be  an  authority 
on  military  strategy.  I  have  had  no  more 
experience  in  that  regard  than  Secre- 
tary Laird  or  Secretary  McNamara.  We 
all  have  to  do  the  best  we  can  in  this 
field,  in  which  none  of  us  can  claim  ex- 
pertise. But  officials  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment, chosen  by  the  people,  must  con- 
scientiously and  earnestly  perform  their 
duties.  If  the  operations  which  we  pro- 
pose to  take,  or  the  President  proposes  to 
take,  are  to  be  limited  as  the  President's 
statement  indicated,  I  simply  do  not 
think  the  strategy  makes  sense. 

Accordingly,  I  am  persuaded  that  the 
action  that  has  been  taken  has  implica- 
tions other  than  those  described  by  the 
President.  Inevitably  this  action  will  con- 
stitute an  extension  of  the  U.S.  commit- 
ment to  include  the  entire  area  of  Cam- 
bodia and  the  support  of  the  government 
recently  established  there. 

The  military  forces  of  Cambodia  are 
weak,  to  put  it  mildly.  Most  observers 
who  have  reported  from  Cambodia  In- 
dlcate — and  reports  of  mUitary  operttt 
tlons  going  on  there  also  indicate — ^that 
the  Cambodian  capital  of  Pnompenh  was 
within  the  grasp  of  Communist  forces. 
Already  large  areas  of  the  country  have 
been  wrested  from  control  of  the  Cam- 
bodian Government. 

In  his  statement  the  President  con- 
ceded that  the  Cambodian  military  forces 
were  Incapable  of  absorbing  and  using 
effectively  large  quantities  of  sophisti- 
cated military  equipment.  I  would  agree 
with  the  President's  assessment.  On  the 
basis  of  reports  thus  far  there  Is.  in  fact, 
doubt  that  they  can  use  efficiently  the 
equipment  they  already  have. 

Thiis,  in  some  respects  the  decision  to 
extend  military  aid  to  Cambodia  may  be 
more  revealing  as  to  the  purpose  of  the 
entire  action  than  is  the  decision  to  com- 
mit combat  troops  in  the  restricted  sanc- 
tuary areas.  The  rationale  of  the  Pres- 
ident's statement  in  support  of  the  com- 
mitment of  combat  troops  is  wholly 
inapplicable  to  his  decision  to  provide 
military  aid  in  small  amounts  to  the 
GoTemment  of  Cambodia.  There  is  no 
way  by  which  the  provision  of  rifles  to  the 
small  and  weak  army  of  Cambodia  could 
make  a  significant  contribution  to  the 
protection  of  the  lives  of  American  sol- 
diers in  South  Vietnam.  Indeed  the  Pres- 
ident did  not  state  that  this  was  the 
pun>ose  of  that  decision.  He  said: 

But  the  aid  we  will  provide  will  be  lim- 
ited for  the  purpose  of  enabling  Cambodia  to 
(fefend  Its  neutrality,  and  not  for  the  purpose 
of  making  It  an  active  belligerent  on  one 
Bide  or  the  other. 

Clearly  the  military  equipment  and 
supplies  being  given  to  the  Cambodian 
Government  are  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
porting that  government.  The  President 
specifically  stated  that  this  aid  was  not 
being  given  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
Cambodia  into  the  war  on  the  side  of  the 
United  States  and  South  Vietnam. 


The  passage  in  the  President's  state- 
ment which  I  have  just  quoted  Is  sadly 
reminiscent  of  previous  Presidential 
statements  about  South  Vietnam  that 
have  been  made  over  the  years.  Our  ac- 
tions in  South  Vietnam  have  all  been 
taken  in  the  name  of  assisting  the  peo- 
ple of  South  Vietnam  to  decide  their  own 
destiny.  Each  such  statement  and  each 
action  up  the  escalation  ladder  has  in 
turn  been  used  as  a  basis  for  a  deeper 
and  deeper  commitment  In  this  way  we 
found  ourselves  little  by  little  ensnared 
in  a  quagmire  from  which  we  have  been 
unable  to  extricate  ourselves,  and  into 
which  we  now  plunge  more  deeply. 

I  return  to  the  question  of  ground 
combat  operations  in  Cambodia.  If  this 
action  as  described  by  the  President  will 
not  achieve  military  victory  in  Viet- 
nam—and I  do  not  believe  it  will— what 
purpose  might  it  achieve?  If  pursued 
along  its  logical  course,  groimd  opera- 
tions in  eastern  Cambodia  might  well 
relieve  the  pressure  now  being  applied  by 
Vietcong  and  North  Vietnamese  forces  in 
that  coimtry.  If  we  should  cut  the  supifly 
lines  from  North  Vietnam  running 
through  Laos,  the  Commimist  forces  now 
on  the  outskirts  of  Pnompenh  would 
surely  find  their  situation  more  difficult. 
At  least,  if  our  operations  in  eastern 
Cambodia  are  actually  being  taken  for 
some  such  purpose,  then  from  a  mili- 
tary point  of  view  they  would  make  more 
sense  than  for  the  purposes  for  which 
they  were  described. 

In  the  limited  time  available  for  an 
analysis  of  the  President's  statement,  I 
can  conclude  only  that  the  action  he  an- 
nounced constitutes  a  signlflcsuit  expan- 
sion of  the  XJS.  commitment  in  South- 
east Asia.  By  this  action  the  President, 
even  though  he  did  not  so  state,  and  even 
though  he  may  not  so  Intend,  has  In- 
volved the  United  States  In  the  defense  of 
Cambodia. 

This  has  been  done,  so  far  as  the  pub- 
lic record  reveals  without  request  from 
Cambodia,  except  with  respect  to  the  sup- 
ply of  military  equipment.  So  far  as  the 
Senate  has  been  advised,  Cambodia  has 
not  asked  to  be  defended.  Cambodia  has 
not  requested  an  invasion,  and  has  not 
requested  UJS.  military  forces.  This  ac- 
tion has  been  taken  without  the  sanction 
of  Congress.  It  has  been  taken  without 
legal  commitment  by  treaty.  Is  this  not. 
then,  the  Vietnam  pattern  all  over 
again?    '^ 

Perhaps  an  expansion  of  the  war  is  an 
Inevitable  consquence  of  continuing  the 
war  in  Vietnam.  Presidents  have  said  we 
seek  "no  wider  war."  But  today  we  have 
a  wider  war,  the  war  has  been  widened 
through  the  years.  And  day  by  day  and 
night  by  night,  the  number  of  American 
young  men  whose  lives  and  whose  bodies 
have  been  sacrificed  has  mounted.  We 
now  have  engaged  in  the  longest  war  In 
our  history — undeclared — and  at  every 
opportunity  the  people  have  had,  It  has 
been  disapproved  by  the  American 
people. 

Militarily  it  is  difficult,  if  not  Impos- 
sible, to  separate  the  war  in  Cambodia 
from  the  war  in  Vietnam.  The  same  Is 
true  of  Laos.  It  is  in  a  sense  all  the  same 
war — all  within  a  long,  narrow  penin- 
sular in  which  the  litUe  countries  of  Laos, 


Cambodia,  and  Vietnam  rest  It  is  not  the 
usual  war.  It  is  unique.  This,  however, 
argues  not  for  a  widening  of  our  involve- 
ment in  a  land  war  in  Asia  but,  rather, 
for  a  negotiated  peaceful  setUement. 

The  present  Government  of  Cambodia 
lacks  the  popular  support  of  the  masses 
in  Cambodia,  just  as  the  Thieu-Ky 
regime  lacks  popular  support  in  Vietnam. 
If  we  pursue  the  course  upon  which  we 
have  apparently  embarked.  Premier  Ion 
Nol  will  be  a  second  millstone  aroimd 
our  neck.  Perhaps  not  as  heavy  as  Presi- 
dent Thieu— God  forbid— but  equally 
difficult  to  dislodge. 

I  son  concerned  about  the  constitu- 
tional questions  concerning  this  action 
that  has  been  taken  unilaterally  by 
President  Nixon.  I  am  also  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  implication  of  this  ac- 
tion involving  us  even  more  deeply  than 
we  were  already  involved  in  Southeast 
Asia.  I  do  not  believe,  and  I  have  never 
believed,  that  this  involvement  served 
the  genuine  interest  of  our  country. 

If  I  interpret  correctly  the  President's 
statanent  and  his  action,  we  are  today 
fiu-ther  away  from  the  possibility  of  a 
negotiated  settiement  than  we  were  yes- 
terday. Pursuit  of  "victory"  in  Vietnam 
now,  which  the  President  specifically 
"ruled  out"  In  his  speech  of  last  May  14. 
means  that  this  country  will  be  bogged 
down  and  that  her  sons  will  die  in  Asia 
for  years  to  come. 
Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 

of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 

will  call  the  roU. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  ciJl  the  roll. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 

the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port President  Nixon  wholeheartedly  in 
the  decision  he  announced  yesterday,  to 
hit  and  destroy  the  enemy  sanctuaries  in 
Cambodia. 

That  is  where  the  enemy  gathers  his 
troops  and  supplies.  From  there,  he 
strikes  and  kills  our  troops  and  then  re- 
tires to  safety  before  our  forces  can  en- 
gage him.  To  permit  such  enemy  havens 
to  go  scot  free  Is  to  violate  every  rule  of 
warfare.  It  Is  to  force  our  soldiers  to 
fight  the  enemy  with  one  arm  tied  behind 
their  backs. 

President  Nixon,  in  ordering  this  action 
against  these  Communist  havens,  is  pro- 
tecting the  lives  of  our  troops.  He  is  doing 
what  any  sensible  and  prudent  com- 
mander would  do.  He  is  doing  now  what 
should  have  been  done  years  ago. 

The  charge  of  the  antiwar  doves  that 
this  is  broadening  of  the  war  is  pure  bosh. 
There  is  no  broadening  in  this  action.  We 
are  hitting  the  same  enemy,  operating 
from  the  same  places  of  sanctuary,  and 
using  the  same  supply  sources — the  same 
state  of  affairs  that  has  existed  for  years. 
This  blow  against  the  Communist 
enemy  will  hiurt  him  grievously;  it  will 
seriously  weaken  him.  It  will  lower  his 
morale  and  his  win  to  fight. 

It  will  give  our  allies,  the  South  Viet- 
namese, needed  additional  and  valuable 
time  to  strengthen  their  troops. 
It  will  materially  help  the  program  of 
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President  Nixon  to  accomplish  the  Vlet- 
namlzation  of  this  war. 

It  will  save  American  lives  in  the 
months  ahead. 

It  will  enable  our  President  to  get  along 
faster  with  his  promise  to  withdraw 
American  troops. 

This  is  a  necessary,  wise,  and  courage- 
ous decision  by  a  President  who  is  gain- 
ing more  and  more  respect  of  Americans 
everywhere,  as  he  tackles  and  meets  re- 
sponsibly, the  tough  decisions  facing  the 
Nation. 

It  is  a  great  source  of  satisfaction  and 
reassurance  to  me  to  luiow  we  have  a 
President  who  Is  indeed  leading  this  Na- 
tion, instead  of  being  led  by  minority 
opinion,  whose  main  strength  Is  the  fre- 
quency and  loudness  of  their  protests, 
rather  than  the  soundness  of  their  rea- 
soning and  conclusions. 

All  of  us  want  to  get  out  of  Vietnam 
and  all  of  us  want  the  war  ended.  Most 
will  agree  that  it  was  a  misUlce  to  be 
there  in  the  first  place. 

But  let  us  not  forget  that  we  are  getting 
out.  Withdrawal  of  150,000  more  U.S. 
troops  is  now  in  progress.  The  war  is 
now  fiur  more  a  Vietnamese  war  than  an 
American  war.  There  is  a  new  and  com- 
pletely different  policy  than  in  the  Ken- 
nedy-Johnson years. 

But  this  does  not  mean  that  fighting 
will  stop  at  once,  even  though  it  has 
cooled  off  very  considerably. 

Nor  does  it  mean  that  sound  and  nec- 
essary tactical  moves  against  the  enemy 
should  cease  simply  because  the  United 
States  is  withdrawing  troops. 

As  I  said,  the  President  Is  clearly  right 
in  this  move  against  Communist  sanc- 
tuaries. He  has  my  complete  support  in 
this  bold  stroke  to  protect  American  lives 
and  shorten  this  war. 

I  hope  in""""«  of  other  Americans 
who  have  fervently  hoped  and  prayed  foi 
strong  leadership  In  the  White  House  on 
Vietnam,  will  back  up  President  Nixon 
now. 

Also,  I  hope  they  will  give  this  great 
President  the  support  he  needs  to  end 
this  war.  and  preserve  XJS.  leadership  of 
free  peoples,  in  a  world  increasingly 
threatened  with  the  dark  mantle  of  Com- 
munist destruction  of  freedoms. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  add  my  voice  to  those  who  have  ap- 
plauded the  President's  courage  and  his 
patriotism  in  making  the  speech  he  de- 
livered and  taking  the  position  he  took 
yesterday  with  regard  to  sending  Amer- 
ican troops  Into  Cambodia. 

It  is  very  clear  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  is  not  acting  as  a  mat- 
ter of  partisanship,  and  he  is  not  acting 
in  any  way  seeking  to  benefit  himself, 
personally,  or  his  party.  The  President 
did  his  duty  as  he  saw  it.  In  my  Judg- 
ment, he  Is  right,  and  he  deserves  the 
support  of  every  Member  of  the  Senate 
and  every  Member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. We  must  respect  the  fact 
that  as  the  Chief  Executive,  and  the 
Commander  in  Chief  of  our  Armed 
Forcss,  he  is  doing  the  best  he  can  to 
make  the  best  use  of  our  troops  in  South 
Vietnam  to  the  end  that,  at  such  time  as 
these  American  troops  are  withdrawn  or 
their  number  greatly  reduced,  the  Oor- 
emment  of  South  Vietnam  will  have  a 
chance  to  defend  UmOX  and  to  defend 


freedom  as  we  respect  it  in  that  part  of 
the  world. 

I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  many 
others  on  my  side  of  the  aisle  think,  as 
I  do,  that  the  President  did  what  was 
right.  We  upheld  President  Johnson 
when  he  made  difficult  decisions  which 
he  thought  the  Nation's  Interests  re- 
quired. I  think  it  will  be  found  that  there 
will  be  many  on  my  side  of  the  aisle  who 
win  uphold  the  President  In  the  days  to 
come  in  meeting  the  fateful  decisions 
which  an  American  President,  true  to  his 
own  convictions  and  his  oath  of  office, 
undertakes  to  carry  out  as  Chief 
Executive. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  obvious- 
ly the  action  announced  by  President 
Nixon  in  tiis  television  address  to  the  Na- 
tion last  night  represented  a  very  difficult 
and  courageous  decision. 

It  was  one  that  only  the  Conunander  in 
Chief  could  make — the  kind  of  a  decision 
that  spells  the  difference  between  an 
ordinary  President  and  a  great  President. 

I  support  the  President  in  his  decision. 
He  deserves,  and  I  fervently  hope  he  will 
have,  the  support  of  the  American  people 
and  of  their  elected  Representatives  and 
Senators  In  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  President  Nixon's 
address  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Raoio  and  TxLxvtnoN  Aoomsss  bt  ths  Pkcsi- 

DENT     ON     THE     SrrVATION      IN     SOOTilKAST 

Asia 

Oood  eTenlng  my  fellow  Ameiicftns. 

Ten  days  ago.  In  my  report  to  the  Nation 
on  Vietnam,  I  announced  a  decision  to  with- 
draw an  additional  150.000  Americans  from 
Vletnan>  over  the  next  year.  I  said  then  I 
was  mailing  that  decision  despite  our  con- 
cern over  increased  enemy  activity  in  Laos, 
m  Camtxxlla,  and  in  South  Vietnam. 

At  that  time,  I  warned  that  It  I  concluded 
that  Increased  enemy  activity  in  any  of  these 
areas  endangered  the  Uvee  of  Americans  re- 
maining in  Vietnam,  I  would  not  hesitate  to 
take  strong  and  effective  measures  to  deal 
with  that  situation. 

Despite  that  warning.  North  Vietnam  lias 
increased  lu  military  aggression  In  all  these 
areas,  and  particularly  In  Cambodia. 

After  full  consultation  with  the  National 
Security  Council,  Ambassador  Bunker,  Gen- 
eral Abrams  and  my  other  advisers,  I  liave 
concluded  that  the  actions  of  the  enemy  in 
the  last  ten  days  clearly  endanger  the  Uvea 
of  Americans  who  are  In  Vietnam  now  and 
would  constitute  an  unacceptable  risk  to 
those  who  will  be  there  after  withdrawal  of 
another  150,000. 

To  protect  our  men  who  are  In  Vietnam 
and  to  guarmntee  the  continued  success  of 
our  withdrawal  and  Vletnamtzstlon  pro- 
grams, I  have  concluded  that  the  time  lias 
come  for  action. 

Tonight.  I  shall  describe  the  actions  of 
the  enemy,  the  actions  I  have  ordered  to 
deal  with  tliAt  situation,  and  the  reasons 
for  my  decision. 

Cambodia,  a  small  country  of  seven  mU- 
Uon  people,  has  been  a  neutral  nation  since 
the  Geneva  Agreement  of  1954 — an  agree- 
ment, incldentaUy.  which  was  signed  by  the 
government  of  North  Vietnam. 

American  poUcy  since  then  has  been  to 
scrupulously  respect  the  neutrality  of  the 
Cambodian  people.  We  tiave  maintained  a 
skeleton  diplomatic  mission  of  fewer  than 
fifteen  in  Cambodia's  caplUl.  and  that  only 
since  last  August.  For  the  previous  four 
years,  from  1905  to  1909.  we  did  not  have 
any  diplomatic  mission  whatever  In  Cam- 


bodia. And  for  the  past  five  years,  we  have 
provided  no  military  assistance  whatever  and 
no  economic  assistance  to  Cambodia. 

North  Vietnam,  however,  has  not  respected 
that  neutrality. 

For  the  past  five  years — as  indicated  on 
this  map  that  you  see  here — North  Viet- 
nam has  occupied  military  sanctuaries  all 
along  the  Cambodian  frontier  with  South 
Vietnam  Some  of  these  extend  up  to  20  miles 
Into  Cambodia.  The  sanctuaries  are  In  red. 
and  as  you  note,  they  are  on  both  sides  of 
the  border.  They  are  used  for  hit  and  run 
attacks  on  American  and  South  Vietnamese 
forces  In  South  Vietnam. 

These  Communist  occupied  territories  con- 
tain major  base  camps,  training  sites,  logis- 
tics facilities,  weapons  and  ammunition  fac- 
tories, air  strips  and  prisoner  of  war  com- 
pounds. 

For  five  years,  neither  the  United  States 
nor  South  Vietnam  has  moved  against  those 
enemy  sanctuaries  because  we  did  not  wish 
to  violate  the  territory  of  a  neutral  nation. 
Even  after  the  Vietnamese  Communists  be- 
gan to  expand  these  sanctuaries  four  weeks 
ago.  we  counselled  patience  to  our  South 
Vietnamese  allies  and  Imposed  restraints  on 
our  own  commanders. 

In  contrast  to  our  policy,  the  enemy  in 
the  past  two  weelcs  has  stepped  up  his  guer- 
rilla actions  and  he  Is  concentrating  hU 
main  forces  In  these  sanctuaries  that  you  see 
on  this  map  where  they  are  building  up  to 
launch  massive  attacks  on  our  forces  and 
those  of  South  Vietnam. 

North  Vietnam  In  tOe  last  two  weeks  has 
stripped  away  all  preteiue  of  respecting  the 
sovereignty  or  neutrality  oh<^ambodla.  Thou- 
sands of  their  soldiers  are  Inv 
try  from  the  sanctuaries;  they  are  encir- 
cling the  Capital  of  Phnom  Penh,  coming 
from  these  sanctuaries,  as  you  see  here.  They 
have  moved  Into  Cambodia  and  are  encir- 
cling the  Capital. 

Cambodia,  as  a  reault  of  thU,  sent  out  a 
call  to  the  United  States,  to  a  number  of 
other  nations,  for  assistance.  Because  If  ttils 
enemy  effort  succeeds.  Ceimbodla  would  be- 
come a  vast  enemy  staging  area  and  a  spring- 
board for  attacks  on  South  Vietnam  along  600 
miles  of  frontier — a  refuge  where  enemy 
troops  could  return  from  combat  without 
fear  of  retaliation. 

North  Vietnamese  men  and  supplies  could 
then  be  poured  Into  that  country.  Jeopardiz- 
ing not  only  the  lives  of  our  own  men.  but 
the   people   of   South   Vietnam   as   well. 

Now  confronted  with  thU  situation.  w« 
tiave  three  options. 

First,  we  can  do  nothing.  Well,  the  ulti- 
mate result  of  that  course  of  action  Is  clear. 
Unless  we  Indulge  In  wishful  thinking,  the 
lives  of  Americans  remaining  in  Vietnam 
after  our  next  withdrawal  of  150.000  would 
be  gravely  tiireatened. 

Let  us  go  to  the  map  again.  Here  Is  South 
Vietnam.  Here  Is  North  Vietnam.  North  Viet- 
nam already  occupies  this  part  of  Laos.  If 
North  Vietnam  also  occupied  this  whole  band 
in  Cambodia,  or  the  entire  country.  It  would 
mean  that  South  Vietnam  was  completely 
out -flanked  and  the  forces  of  Americans  In 
this  area,  as  well  as  the  South  Vietnamese, 
would  be  In  an  untenable  military  position. 

Our  second  choice  is  to  provide  massive 
military  assistance  to  Cambodia  Itaelf.  Now 
unfortunately.  whUe  we  deeply  sympatblae 
with  the  plight  of  seven  mliUon  Cambodians 
whose  country  is  being  invaded,  massive 
amounts  of  mUltary  assistance  could  not 
be  rapidly  and  effectively  utilized  by  tlie 
small  Cambodian  army  against  the  immedi- 
ate threat. 

With  other  nations,  we  sliall  do  our  best 
to  provide  the  small  arms  and  other  equip- 
ment which  the  Cambodian  army  of  40,000 
needs  and  can  use  for  lU  defense.  But  tlM 
aid  we  win  provide  wlU  Im  limited  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  Cambodia  to  defend  Its 
neutrality  and  not  for  the  purpoae  of  maWng 
it  an  active  belligerent  on  one  side  or  the 
other. 
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Our  third  choice  is  to  go  to  the  heart  of 
the  trouble.  That  means  cleaning  out  major 
North  Vietnamese  and  Viet  Coiig  occupied 
territories,  these  sanctuaries  which  serve  as 
bases  for  attacks  on  both  Cambodia  and 
American  and  South  Vietnamese  forces  In 
South  Vietnam.  Sane  ot  these,  incidentally, 
are  as  close  to  Saigon  as  Baltimore  Is  to 
Washington. 

This  one.  for  example,  is  called  the  Par- 
rot's Beak.  It  is  only  33  miles  from  Saigon. 

Now  faced  with  these  three  options,  thU 
Is  the  decision  I  have  made. 

In  cooperation  with  the  armed  forces  of 
South  Vietnam,  attacks  are  being  launched 
this  week  to  clean  out  major  enemy  sanctu- 
aries on  the  Csmbodlan-Vletnam  border. 

A  major  responsibility  for  the  ground  op- 
erations Is  being  assumed  by  South  Viet- 
namese forces.  For  example,  the  attacks  in 
several  areas,  including  the  Parrot's  Beak 
that  I  referred  to  a  moment  ago,  are  ex- 
clusively South  Vietnamese  ground  opera- 
tions under  South  Vietnamese  command, 
with  tlie  United  States  providing  air  and 
logistical  support. 

There  Is  one  area,  however.  Immediately 
above  Parrot's  Beak,  where  I  have  concluded 
that  a  combined  American  and  South  Vlet- 
wamiise  operation  is  necessary. 

Tonight,  American  and  South  Vietnamese 
units  will  attack  the  headquarters  for  the 
entire  Communist  military  operation  in 
South  Vietnam.  This  key  control  center  has 
been  occupied  by  the  North  Vietnamese  and 
Viet  Cong  for  five  years  In  blatant  violation 
of  Cambodia's  neutrality. 

This  Is  not  an  Invasion  of  Cambodia.  The 
areas  in  which  these  attadu  will  be  launched 
are  completely  occupied  and  controlled  by 
North  Vietnamese  forces.  Our  purpose  U 
not  to  occupy  the  areas.  Once  enemy  forces 
are  driven  out  of  these  saoictuarles  and  once 
their  military  supplies  are  destroyed,  we 
will  withdraw. 

These  actions  are  in  no  way  directed  to  the 
■aearity  interests  of  any  nation.  Any  gov- 
ernment that  chooses  to  use  these  actions 
as  a  pretext  for  harming  relations  with  the 
United  States  wiU  h«  doing  so  on  Its  own  re- 
^onalblllty,  and  on  Its  on  Initiative,  and  we 
win  draw  the  appropriate  conclusions. 

How  let  me  give  you  the  reasons  for  my 
decision. 

A  majority  of  the  American  people,  a  ma- 
jority of  you  lUtenlng  to  me.  are  for  the 
withdrawal  of  our  forces  from  Vietnam. 

The  acUon  I  have  taken  tonight  Is  indis- 
pensable for  the  continuing  success  of  tliat 
withdrawal  program. 

A  majority  of  the  American  people  want  to 
end  this  war  rather  than  to  have  it  drag  on 
Interminably.  The  action  I  have  taken  to- 
night will  serve  tliat  purpose. 

A  majority  of  the  American  people  want 
to  keep  the  casualties  of  our  brave  men  In 
Vietnam  at  an  absolute  minimum.  The  ac- 
tion I  take  tonight  is  essential  if  we  are  to 
aooompllsh  that  goal. 

We  take  this  action  not  for  the  purpose  of 
•xpanding  the  war  into  Cambodia,  but  for 
tlM  purpose  ot  ending  the  war  In  Vietnam 
and  winning  the  Just  peace  we  all  desire.  We 
have  made  and  we  win  continue  to  make  any 
possible  effort  to  end  this  war  ttirough  nego- 
tiations at  the  conference  table  rather  than 
through  more  flghUng  on  the  battlefield. 

Let  tis  look  again  at  tlie  record.  We  have 
stopped  ttie  bombing  of  North  Vietnam.  We 
have  cut  air  operations  by  over  30  percent. 
We  have  announced  vrlthdrawal  of  over 
250.000  of  our  men.  We  have  offered  to  with- 
draw all  of  our  men  if  they  will  withdraw 
theirs.  We  have  offered  to  negotiate  all  is- 
sues with  only  one  condition — and  tliat  is 
that  the  futxire  of  South  Vietnam  t>e  de- 
termined not  by  North  Vietnam,  not  by  the 
United  States,  but  by  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam  themselves. 

The  answer  of  the  enemy  has  been  In- 
transigence  at   the   conference   table,   bel- 


llgeruioe  in  Haixd.  massive  military  aggres- 
sion in  Laos  and  C^mhortia  and  stepped-up 
acta  in  South  Vietnam,  designed  to  increase 
American  casualties. 

This  attitude  has  became  intolerable.  We 
win  not  react  to  this  threat  to  American  lives 
merely  by  plaintive  diplomatic  protests.  If 
we  did.  the  credlbUlty  of  the  United  States 
would  l>e  destroyed  In  every  area  of  the  world 
where  only  the  power  of  the  United  States 
deters  aggression. 

Tonight  I  again  warn  the  North  Vietnamese 
that  If  they  continue  to  escalate  the  fighting 
when  the  United  States  Is  withdrawing  Its 
forces  I  stiall  meet  my  re^>onslblUty  as 
Commander-in-Chief  of  our  Armed  Forces 
to  take  the  action  I  consider  necessary  to 
defend  the  security  of  our  American  men. 

Tills  action  that  I  have  announced  tonight 
puts  the  leaders  of  North  Vietnam  on  notice 
that  we  will  be  patient  in  worlcing  for  peace, 
we  will  be  conciliatory  at  the  conference 
Uble.  but.  we  will  not  be  humiliated.  We  will 
not  be  defeated.  We  wiU  not  allow  American 
men  by  the  thousands  to  be  killed  by  an 
enemy  from  prlvUeged  sanctuaries. 

The  time  came  long  ago  to  end  this  war 
through  peaceful  negotiations.  We  stand 
ready  for  those  negotiations.  We  have  made 
major  efforts,  many  of  which  must  remadn 
secret.  I  say  tonight  that  all  the  offers  and 
approaches  made  previously  remain  on  the 
conference  table  whenever  Hanoi  is  ready 
to  negotiate  seriously. 

But  If  the  enemy  response  to  our  most  con- 
ciliatory offers  for  peaceful  negotiation  con- 
tinues to  be  to  Increase  its  attacks  and  l^u- 
mllate  and  defeat  us.  we  diall  react  accord- 
ingly 

My  fellow  Americans,  we  live  in  an  age 
of  anarchy,  both  abroad  and  at  hwne.  We 
see  mindless  attaclts  on  all  the  great  insti- 
tutions wtiich  tiave  been  created  by  free 
civilizations  In  the  last  500  years.  Even  here 
in  the  United  States  great  universities  are 
being  systematically  destroyed.  Small  na- 
tions aU  over  the  world  find  themselves  un- 
der attack  from  within  and  without. 

If,  when  the  chips  are  dovm,  the  wwld's 
most  powerful  nation,  the  United  States  of 
America,  acts  like  a  pitiful,  helpless  giant, 
the  forces  of  totalitarianism  and  anarchy 
will  threaten  free  nations  and  free  institu- 
tions tiiroughout  the  world. 

It  is  not  our  power,  but  our  will  and 
cliaracter  that  is  being  tested  tonight.  Tlie 
question  all  Americans  must  ask  and  answer 
tonight  is  this:  Does  the  richest  and  strong- 
est nation  In  the  history  of  the  world  have 
the  character  to  meet  a  direct  challenge  by 
a  group  which  rejects  every  effort  to  win  a 
Just  peace.  Ignores  our  warning,  tramples  on 
solemn  agreements,  violates  the  neutrality 
of  an  unarmed  people,  and  uses  our  prison- 
ers as  hostages? 

If  we  failed  to  meet  tills  challenge,  aU 
other  nations  will  be  on  notice  that  despite 
its  overwhelming  power  the  United  States, 
when  a  real  crisis  comes,  win  be  found  want- 
ing. 

During  my  campaign  for  the  Presidency, 
I  pledged  to  bring  Americans  home  from 
Vietnam.  They  are  coming  home. 

I  promised  to  end  this  war.  I  shaU  keep 
that  promise. 

I  promised  to  win  a  Jiist  peace.  I  shall 
keep  that  promise. 

We  shall  avoid  a  wider  war.  But  we  are 
also  determined  to  put  an  end  to  this  war! 

In  this  room,  Woodrow  Wilson  made  the 
great  decisions  which  led  to  victory  in  World 
War  I.  Franklin  Roosevelt  made  the  decisions 
which  led  to  our  victory  in  World  War  n. 
Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower  made  decisions  wliich 
ended  the  war  in  Korea  and  avoided  war  In 
the  Bfiddle  East.  John  F.  Kennedy,  In  his 
finest  hour,  made  the  great  decision  which 
removed  Soviet  nuclear  missiles  frcnn  Cuba 
and  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

I  have  noted  that  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  discussion  with  regard  to  this  de- 


cision that  I  have  made  and  I  shotikl  point 
out  that  I  do  not  contend  that  it  Is  in  the 
same  magnitude  of  these  decisions  that  I 
have  Just  mentioned.  But  between  those  de- 
cisions and  this  decision  there  is  a  difference 
that  is  very  fundamental.  In  those  decisions 
the  American  people  were  not  assailed  by 
counsels  of  doubt  and  defeat  from  some  of 
the  most  widely  known  opinion  leaders  of 
the  nation. 

I  have  noted,  for  example,  that  a  Republi- 
can Senator  has  said  that  this  action  I  have 
taken  means  that  my  party  has  lost  all 
chance  of  winning  the  November  elections. 
And  others  trt  saying  today  that  this  move 
against  the  enemy  sanctuaries  wlU  make  me 
a  (me-term  President. 

No  one  is  more  aware  than  I  am  of  the 
political  consequences  of  the  action  I  have 
taken.  It  is  tempting  to  take  the  easy  po- 
litical path:  To  blame  this  war  on  prevloua 
Administrations  and  to  bring  all  of  our  men 
home  immediately,  regardless  of  the  conse- 
quences; even  though  that  would  mean  de- 
feat for  the  United  States;  To  desert  18  mil- 
lion South  Vietnamese  people,  who  have  put 
their  trust  in  us  and  to  expose  ttiem  to  the 
same  slaughter  and  savagery  which  the  lead- 
ers of  North  Vietnam  inflicted  on  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  North  Vietnamese  who  chose 
freedom  when  the  Communists  took  over 
North  Vietnam  In  1954;  To  get  peace  at  any 
price  now.  even  though  I  know  that  a  peace 
of  humlUatlon  for  the  United  States  would 
lead  to  a  bigger  war  or  surrender  later. 

I  have  rejected  all  poUtical  consideration 
in  making  this  decision. 

Whether  my  party  gains  in  November  is 
nothing  compared  to  the  Uvea  ot  400.000 
brave  Amerlcttns  fighting  for  our  country  and 
for  the  cause  ot  peace  and  freedom  In  ^et- 
nam.  Whether  I  may  be  a  one-term  President 
Is  Insignificant  compared  to  whether  by  our 
faUure  to  act  in  this  crisis  the  United  States 
proves  itself  to  l>e  unworthy  to  lead  the 
forces  of  freedom  In  this  critical  period  in 
world  history.  I  would  rather  be  a  one-term 
President  and  do  what  I  brieve  is  right  than 
to  be  a  two-term  President  at  the  cost  of 
seeing  America  become  a  second-rate  power 
and  to  see  this  nation  acoe:)t  the  first  defeat 
in  its  proud  190-yeax  history. 

I  realize  tliat  in  this  wax  there  are  honest 
and  deep  differences  in  this  country  aixnit 
whether  we  should  have  ever  beoocne  in- 
volved. There  are  differencea  aa  to  how  the 
war  should  tiave  been  conducted.  But  the 
decision  announced  tonight  transcends  those 
differences. 

For  the  Uves  of  American  men  are  involved. 
The  opportunity  for  160,000  Americans  to 
come  home  in  the  next  13  montlis  Is  involved. 
The  future  of  18  mllUon  people  in  South 
Vietnam  and  7  mlUlon  people  in  Cambodia  is 
involved.  The  posslliUity  of  winning  a  Just 
peace  in  Vietnam  and  in  the  Pacific  Is  at 
stake. 

It  is  customary  to  conclude  a  speech  from 
the  White  House  by  asking  support  for  the 
President  ot  the  United  States.  Toulght,  I 
depart  from  that  precedent.  What  I  ask  U 
far  more  Important.  I  ask  for  your  sui^Mrt 
for  our  brave  men  fighting  tonight  halfway 
around  the  wor^d — not  for  territory — not  for 
glory — but  so  that  their  younger  brothers 
and  their  sons  and  your  sons  can  have  a 
chance  to  grow  up  in  a  world  of  pteace  and 
freedom  and  Justice. 

Thank  you  and  good  night. 


UJS.    INVOLVEMENT    IN    CAMBODIA 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President  (Mr. 
Bbhhiitt)  ,  the  bold  and  courageous  ac- 
tion taken  by  President  Nixon  in  order- 
ing the  destruction  of  North  Vietnamese 
sanctuaries  In  Cambodia  deserves  the 
support  of  the  Congress  and  the  Amer- 
ican peoide. 

This  move  by  the  President  was  made 
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in  consideration  of  lives  and  safety  of 
the  400.000  American  troops  in  Vietnam. 
It  will  bring  the  war  to  an  earlier  end 
and  allow  continued  withdrawals  of 
American  troops. 

President  Nixon  is  taking  action  which 
the  doves  have  refused  to  allow  for  sev- 
eral years.  The  fact  that  no  decisive  ac- 
tion htis  been  talcen  heretofore  has  pro- 
longed the  war  and  has  cost  us  seriously 
in  increased  casualties  and  valuable  mili- 
tary supplies. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  too  much  sen- 
timent against  President  Nixon's  action 
in  the  press  and  other  news  media.  These 
comments  undercut  our  Commander  in 
Chief  and  sow  seeds  of  doubt  among  the 
American  people.  They  are  based  on  a 
lack  of  information,  but  they  are  never- 
theless serving  to  influence  a  great  many 
people  who  are  not  better  informed. 

One  of  the  points  taken  by  his  critics 
is  that  President  Nixon  has  violated  the 
neutrality  of  Cambodia.  In  the  strict 
sense  of  international  law.  this  is  not 
tnie.  Cambodia  was  not  neutral.  If  it 
were,  the  Government  of  Cambodia 
would  have  expelled  the  North  Viet- 
namese forces  years  ago.  and  would  not 
have  permitted  CommunLst  troops  and 
supplies  to  enter  their  countrj'  through 
mountain  trails  and  the  port  of  Siha- 
noukville.  Actually,  the^orth  Vietnamese 
violated  the  neutrality  of  Cambodia  first 
and  they  have  contmued  to  violate  it  by 
maintaining  these  very  sanctuaries  that 
are  under  attack.  The  military  opera- 
tions now  imderway  by  the  American  and 
South  Vietnamese  forces  will  serve  to 
restore  the  neutrality  of  Cambodia. 

This  daring  move  will  strike  a  mortal 
blow  to  the  North  Vietnamese  and  Viet- 
cong  forces  who  have  enjoyed  a  privi- 
leged sanctuary  for  almost  4  years.  It  has 
caught  them  completely  by  surprise  be- 
cause they  were  accustomed  to  thinking 
that  the  United  States  would  not  under- 
take such  a  strong  move,  even  though 
it  was  obviously  necessary. 

Another  popular  criticism  of  the  Pres- 
ident's action  is  to  call  this  the  "Indo- 
china war"  instead  of  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam. Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  in  the  area  called  Indochina, 
there  are  20  million  North  Vietnamese, 
18  million  South  Vietnamese.  33  million 
Thais,  3  million  Laotians,  and  7  million 
Cambodians.  All  but  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese are  anti-Communist  and  want  to  be 
free.  Their  resistance  to  communism  is 
directly  related  to  the  position  of  the 
United  SUtes.  There  is  Uttle  doubt  that 
the  anti-Communist  forces  in  Indochina, 
particularly  the  well-armed  and  well- 
trained  armies  of  South  Vietnam  and 
Thailand,  can  defeat  the  North  Viet- 
namese forces.  But  they  must  be  allowed 
to  take  decisive  action  such  as  that  now 
going  on  at  the  Cambodian  border. 

Their  will  to  do  this  is  directly  pro- 
portional to  the  backing  that  they  receive 
from  the  United  States.  We  must  take  a 
firm  stand  in  order  to  bring  this  war  to 
a  close.  In  my  Judgment.  Communist 
China  will  not  make  any  overt  moves  if 
the  United  States  makes  it  clear  that 
such  action  would  bring  immediate  re- 
taliation. We  know  from  the  history  of 
the  Korean  war  that  Red  China  inter- 
vened in  Korea  only  after  the  United 


States  had  assured  them  of  a  sanctuary 
north  of  the  Talu  River.  Events  have 
proven  that  this  was  a  tragic  mistake, 
and  the  President  Is  to  be  commended 
for  eliminating  sanctuaries  from  the 
Vietnamese  conflict.  During  the  long  his- 
tory of  this  war  in  Vietnam,  no  American 
President  before  has  had  the  courage  to 
take  decisive  action  such  as  this  and 
assist  in  bringing  the  war  to  an  end. 

Mr.  President,  In  my  Judgment,  this 
war  could  have  been  ended  years  ago 
with  much  fewer  American  casualties  if 
Presidents  Kennedy  and  Johnson  had 
favored  decisive  military  operations.  Al- 
so, it  is  shocking  to  hear  that  a  respon- 
sible Member  of  the  Congress  welcomes 
North  Vietnamese  preeminence  in  all  of 
Indochina  because  Hanoi  is  strong 
enough  to  resist  Chinese  domination. 
This  attitude  is  bound  to  encourage  the 
North  Vietnamese  and  the  Vietcong  to 
continue  fighting  and  to  kill  more  Amer- 
icans and  their  Allies.  He  and  others  of 
similar  opinion  bear  a  heavy  responsi- 
bility for  the  continuance  of  hostilities 
in  Vietnam,  for  the  mounting  casualties 
of  our  forces,  and  for  the  prolongation 
of  the  war. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  that  President 
Nixon,  as  Commander  in  Chief  of  our 
Armed  Forces,  who  is  responsible  for  the 
lives  of  our  400.000  men  in  South  Viet- 
nam, has  Information  that  is  not  gen- 
erally available.  He  has  taken  decisive 
and  bold  action  after  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  this  information,  and  he  deserves 
the  confidence  and  support  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  and  this  Congress.  He  is  do- 
ing what  is  necessary  to  shorten  the  war. 
to  stabilize  the  area,  and  to  continue 
with  his  proposed  withdrawal  of  Amer- 
ican troops.  These  present  military  op- 
erations are  intended  to  save  lives  and 
shorten  the  war.  Those  who  criticize  and 
oppose  the  President  in  a  vacuum  of  In- 
formation are  doing  a  disservice  not  only 
to  this  country,  but  to  our  brave  men. 
living  and  dead,  who  have  fought  to  pre- 
serve our  freedom. 

Mr.  President.  I  nave  received  a  tele- 
gram from  Mr.  E.  Roy  Stone.  Jr..  of 
Greenville,  S.C..  reading  as  follows: 

Urg«  support  of  Pr«al<SM>t's  action  to  re- 
move sanctuATles  In  Cambodia  necessary  to 
protect  our  troops.  Political  motives  must 
now  be  laid  aside.  Action  taken  Is  in  line 
with  Legion  foreign  policy  statement  at  na- 
tional convention  1969. 

The  telegram  refers  to  the  convention 
of  the  American  Legion,  one  of  the  great, 
patriotic  organizations  In  this  country 
that  stands  for  those  principles  that 
have  made  America  the  greatest  nation 
in  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  received  an- 
other telegram  from  Nell  and  Walter 
Chastian,  Charleston.  S.C,  reading  as 
follows: 

We  support  Nixon's  decision  tonight — 
Hope  you  will. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  received  an- 
other telegram  from  Kirk  R.  Craig,  of 
Greenville.  S.C,  reading  as  folloTR-s: 

Support  Nixon. 

Mr.  President,  these  constitute  Just 
a  sample  of  the  many  telegrams  and 
messages  that  I  have  received  support- 
ing our  great  President  in  his  bold  and 
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courageous  action  to  try  to  protect 
American  troops  and  bring  this  war  to 
an  early  close. 


THE  PROPOSED  CONSTITUTIONAL 
AMENDMENT  TO  PROVIDE  FOR 
THE  DIRECT  ELECTION  OF  THE 
PRESIDENT  AND  VICE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate shortly  will  be  considering  a  pro- 
posed constitutional  amendment  to  pro- 
vide for  the  direct  election  of  Presidents. 

On  the  surface,  it  is  an  appealing  prop- 
osition. Certainly,  nothing  would  seem 
to  be  more  consistent  with  the  demo- 
cratic ideal  of  one  man,  one  vote. 

However,  in  evaluating  such  a  funda- 
mental change  in  our  electoral  system, 
one  must  look  beyond  abstract  principles 
to  consider  the  practical  consequences. 
And  these.  I  am  convinced,  would  be  pro- 
found for  the  stability  of  our  present 
two-party  system. 

Under  the  proposed  amendment,  the 
electoral  college  system  would  be  re- 
placed by  a  simple,  nationwide  popular 
vote  with  a  plurality  of  40  percent  or 
more  required  to  win.  In  the  event  no 
one  reached  that  figure,  the  proposal 
calls  for  a  second,  runoff  contest  be- 
tween the  two  leading  candidates. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  this  sys- 
tem would  not  assure  the  election  of  a 
majority  President.  In  fact,  it  is  far  less 
likely  to  do  that  without  a  nmoff  than 
the  present  method  of  selection. 

But  it  would  eliminate  the  possibility 
that  a  candidate  with  fewer  popular 
votes  than  his  opponent  could  neverthe- 
less win  an  electoral  majority  and  hence 
tlie  election.  That  is  a  possibility,  albeit 
a  remote  one. 

In  all  of  our  hbtory.  It  has  hap- 
pened only  once — In  the  election  of  1888 
when  the  popular  vote  spread  was  less 
than  100,000.  For  the  most  part,  how- 
ever, the  electoral  vote  has  faithfully 
followed  the  decision  at  the  polls  even 
in  such  close  contests  as  1960  and  1968. 

Against  this  margmal  improvement, 
must  be  weighed  the  probable  splinter- 
ing effect  on  our  party  system  of  open- 
ing the  field  to  any  candidate  who  has 
the  slightest  popular  appeal,  no  matter 
how  narrow  the  issues  on  which  he 
stands. 

A  system  of  direct  election  would  al- 
most certainly  encourage  this  kind  of 
proliferation.  Whether  with  serious 
thoughts  of  winning  or  merely  as  an  ef- 
fort to  gain  bargaining  power  in  a  run- 
off election,  every  candidate  with  some 
popular  following  and  the  means  to  fi- 
nance a  campaign  would  be  tempted  to 
make  the  race. 

Even  more,  there  would  be  a  premium 
on  distinguishing  oneself  from  all  other 
candidates  in  the  field  by  talcing  more 
extreme  posltloiu  or  emphasizing  one  or 
two  issues  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others. 

The  great  virtue  of  our  present  winner- 
take-all  electoral  system  is  that  is  dis- 
courages such  single-issue  or  Ideological 
candidates  by  requiring  a  base  of  sup- 
port broad  enough  to  carry  a  majority 
In  at  last  a  few  States.  Historically,  It 
has  bean  this  requirement  that  has  pre- 
vented the  factionalLzation  of  politics  In 
this  country  and  which  has  made  our 
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parties  the  broad-based,  accommodating 
groups  that  alone  can  assure  stability  in 
a  democratic  government. 

That  this  is  more  than  a  theoretical 
possibility  is  witnessed  by  the  extreme 
factionalism  and  Instability  of  some 
European  democracies — notably  Italy 
and  pre-De  Gaulle  Prance.  While  it  was 
not  the  Intended  purpose  of  the  elec- 
toral college  system,  it  nevertheless  has 
served  us  well  by  supporting  a  party  sys- 
tem which  tends  to  imite  rather  than  di- 
vide our  people. 

Contrary  to  the  Intentions  and  expec- 
tations of  the  proponents  of  this  amend- 
ment, a  direct  election  system  is  more 
likely  to  frustrate  than  to  facilitate  the 
expression  of  popular  will  if,  as  I  be- 
lieve is  inevlteble.  the  election  is  forced 
to  a  nmoff.  The  candidates  in  such  a 
runoff  would  be  the  two  leading  voteget- 
ters  in  the  first  election  but  there  Is  no 
assurance  that  either  or  both  together 
will  have  a  substantial  plurality  of  all 
the  votes.  Nor  can  it  be  determined  that 
these  two  candidates  are  even  the  pre- 
ferred second  choices  of  most  of  the 
voters. 

What  will  emerge  from  this  process,  I 
believe,  is  a  form  of  coalition  government 
with  the  presidency  going  to  the  nm- 
off candidate  who  is  most  successful  in 
negotiating  support  from  other  minor 
candidates.  But  it  will  be  difficult  in  the 
end  to  say  that  the  winner  has  any  kind 
of  popular  mandate  or  broad  support  in 
the  country. 

There  are  other  drawbacks  to  the  di- 
rect election  proposal.  For  example,  it 
would  certainly  Increase  the  cost  of  cam- 
paigns and  with  runoffs  taken  into  ac- 
count, it  could  make  oiu*  highest  politi- 
cal office  a  rich  man's  prize. 

Moreover,  without  the  protective  buf- 
fer of  the  electoral  college  system,  every 
vote  would  take  on  Increased  importance 
and  become  the  object  of  intense  and 
divisive  postelection  challenges.  It  could 
also  enhance  the  profitability  of  corrupt 
voting  practices. 

To  point  out  these  weaknesses  In  the 
direct  election  proposal  is  not  to  argue 
that  our  present  method  of  electing  pres- 
idents is  the  best  of  all  possible  systems. 
Rather,  It  is  to  counsel  the  utmost  cau- 
tion in  tampering  with  a  system  that  is 
basically  sound  and  which  has  served  us 
well  for  more  than  180  years. 

There  are  shortcomings  In  this  system, 
particularly  with  the  problem  of  the  so- 
called  faithless  elector  and  with  the  pro- 
vision for  choosing  a  President  in  the 
event  the  electoral  college  does  not  pro- 
duce a  majority. 

These  proposals  can  be  solved  much 
more  simply  than  Is  proposed  In  the  di- 
rect election  amendment.  I  think  two 
reforms  In  particular  are  needed.  First,  I 
believe  electors  as  such  should  be  elim- 
inated and  the  division  of  electlral  votes 
made  an  automatic  thing.  Second,  I  be- 
lieve we  can  improve  our  method  for 
naming  a  president  outside  the  electoral 
vote  system  by  making  it  a  matter  for 
the  entire  Congress  to  decide — Senate 
and  House — with  each  Member  having 
one  vote. 

This  more  modest  approach  to  Improv- 
ing our  electoral  system  is  embodied  in 
a  resolution  introduced  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Carolina, 


Senator  Ervin.  I  believe  it  will  meet  the 
problems  that  we  have  experienced  with- 
out endangering  the  foimdatlons  of  our 
political  processes  in  the  bargain.  For 
that  reason,  I  will  support  the  Ervin 
amendment  or  any  similar  proposal  that 
comes  to  a  vote  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  DECISION  WITH 
RESPECT  TO  CAMBODIAN  SANC- 
TUARIES 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the  Presi- 
dent's courageous  address  to  the  Nation 
last  night  announced  a  decision  which 
win  be  applauded  by  those  who  really 
care  about  the  Americans  who  bear  the 
burden  of  the  war — our  brave  men  who 
are  fighting  there. 

When  I  visited  South  Vietnam  for  the 
first  time  4  years  ago  last  January  it  was 
well  known  by  our  leaders  that  the 
North  Vietnamese  troops  were  using 
privileged  sanctuaries  in  Cambodia  along 
the  border  of  South  Vietnam — sanctu- 
aries where  these  troops  were  being  rest- 
ed, regrouped,  tmd  resupplied  for  further 
attacks  in  South  Vietnam  against  Amer- 
ican and  allied  troops. 

The  action  taken  by  our  President,  as 
the  Commander  In  Chief,  to  have  our 
troops  Join  with  South  Vietnamese  in 
clearing  out  these  sanctuaries  should 
have  been  taken  over  4  years  ago.  It  is 
merely  another  form  of  the  principle 
of  hot  pursuit  which  provides  that  in- 
vading troops  will  not  be  free  Just  be- 
cause they  withdraw  over  a  borderline, 
but  that  they  will  be  followed  and  de- 
stroyed if  they  remain  within  striking 
distance  of  the  border. 

I  understand  the  diplomatic  reasons 
why,  for  all  of  these  years,  our  troops 
have  had  one  hand  tied  behind  their 
backs  through  the  refusal  to  permit 
them  to  destroy  these  privileged  sanc- 
tuaries. 

The  Sihanouk  government  would  not 
even  admit  the  presence  of  the  invading 
North  Vietnamese  troops,  much  less  per- 
mit action  against  them.  With  Siha- 
nouk's recent  ouster,  the  diplomatic  sit- 
uation has  changed. 

The  President  has  made  it  clear  that 
our  only  objective  is  to  clean  out  the 
privileged  sanctuaries  in  Cambodia,  and 
that  then  oiu-  forces  will  retiu-n  to  South 
Vietnam.  It  will  be  well  for  our  people  to 
take  him  at  his  word.  Of  course,  there 
will  be  some  who  will  not  do  so,  and 
who  will  try  to  read  other  motives  Into 
this  decision.  If  they  do,  they  will  only 
be  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the  Com- 
munist leaders  in  Hanoi,  Peiping,  and 
Moscow. 

Already  there  is  a  chorus  of  negativism 
being  voiced,  skepticism  over  the  truth- 
fulness of  the  President's  statement, 
criticism  over  what  is  called  an  uncon- 


stitutional  exercise   of   his   powers   as 
Commander  in  Chief,  and  the  like. 

There  has  never  been  any  question  over 
the  constitutionality  of  the  hot  pursuit 
principle,  so  I  am  confident  the  Presi- 
dent Is  on  soimd  ground. 

But  why  are  the  critics  so  silent  about 
North  Vietnam,  which  has  caused  the 
war  itself?  Why  is  there  no  criticism  of 
North  Vietnam  for  its  invasion  of  South 
Vietnam?  Why  is  there  no  criticism  of 
North  Vietnam  for  Its  Invasion  of  Cam- 
bodia? Why  is  there  no  criticism  of 
North  Vietnam  for  its  use  of  privileged 
sanctuaries  In  Cambodia?  Why  is  there 
no  criticism  of  North  Vietnam  for  its 
violation  of  the  Geneva  agreement  re- 
garding the  humane  treatment  of 
prisoners  of  war?  'Why  is  there  no  criti- 
cism of  North  Vietnam  for  its  refusal  to 
enter  into  meaningful  negotiations? 
Silence,  insofar  as  this  criticism  is  con- 
cerned, is  deafening.  We  should  imite 
behind  oiu:  President.  If  we  do  the  war 
will  be  shortened  and  the  number  of 
casualties  will  be  lessened. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
gratulate the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Iowa  for  a  very  excellent  statement,  and 
I  associate  myself  with  his  remarks. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial  which 
was  published  In  today's  Washington 
Star  and  an  editoried  whicli  was  pub- 
lished In  today's  Washington  Dally  News. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom   the  Evening  Star,  May   1,   1970) 
The  Oamslx 

The  President's  address  to  the  nation  was 
not.  as  bad  been  generaUy  anticipated,  an 
answer  to  his  critics.  It  was,  rather,  the  un- 
expected announcement  that  a  major  mUi- 
tary,  diplomatic  and  political  gamble  Is  un- 
der way. 

The  Implications  of  the  thrust  into  enemy 
sanctuaries  along  the  Cambodian  t>order  are 
vast.  The  military  considerations  and  the 
diplomatic  and  world  political  repercussions 
that  may  result  from  the  present  offensive 
will  be  dealt  with  at  greater  length  in  an 
editorial  Sunday.  But  the  first  reaction  to 
the  President's  gamble  wiU  he  reflected  In 
the  Congress,  in  the  minds  of  the  electorate 
and,  finally,  in  the  poUing  places  of  America. 

The  President's  speech  was  startling  not 
only  because  it  unveiled  a  Joint  South  Viet- 
namese-American military  offensive  of  major 
scope,  but  because  it  revealed  a  new  and  un- 
expected Nixon.  Yesterday  the  President  was 
the  picture  of  restraint,  carefully  balancing 
the  arguments  of  those  who  yearned  for 
peace  above  ail  and  those  who  pressed  for 
military  victory,  seemingly  guided  by  a  de- 
sire to  avoid  offending  anyone  too  much, 
slowly  and  cautiously  defusing  the  inherited 
war.  Today  he  has  gambled  virtually  his  en- 
tire poUtical  stake,  so  painstakingly  accumu- 
lated, on  a  single  throw  of  the  military  dice. 

The  loud,  adverse  reaction  has  already 
erupted  In  Congress.  It  wlU  mevltably  fol- 
low, as  the  President  must  know,  on  the 
campuses  and  In  the  streets. 

It  U  a  reaction  that  is.  In  part  at  least, 
jTUtlfled.  The  war,  which  was  winding  down, 
has  suddenly  enlarged  in  scope.  Casualty  lists 
wlU  rise  in  the  coming  weelcs.  The  possibU- 
ity  of  mUitary  defeat,  or  of  major  escalation 
and  a  widening  involvement  in  the  war  on 
the  Indochinese  mainland,  does  exist. 

But  the  reaction  is  premature.  It  Is  too 
easy  simply  to  say  that  we  have  been  this 
way  before.  In  the  bombing  in  North  Viet- 
nam and  in  other  major  offensives  that  have 
failed  in  their  objective  of  convincing  the 
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•nemy  to  n«goU»ta.  Tbe  situation  ha*  never 
b««n  exactly  what  It  Is  today.  The  enemy  haa 
never  tried  to  fight  major  slmultaneoiu  ae- 
tiona  In  Vietnam.  Lace  and  C&mbodla.  He 
has  nerer  faced  the  problem  of  supply  that 
now  exlsta.  with  the  port  of  Sihanouk vllle 
closed  to  him  and  the  long  overland  routes 
from  the  North  under  heavy  bombardment. 
He  has  never  been  as  tired  as  he  is  today. 

The  enemy's  extraordinary  resourcefulness, 
stamina  and  recuperative  powers  are  well  es- 
tablished. But  they  are  not  limitless.  The 
President's  military  advisers  have  convinced 
him  that  the  limit  has  been  reached,  that 
the  enemy  la  vulnerable  and  that  his  ability 
to  continue  a  major  war  in  South  Vietnam 
can  be  crippled. 

If  this  advice  Is  wrong,  the  effect  on  domes- 
tic morale — and  on  Mr.  Nixon's  political  fu- 
ture— will  be  devastating.  If  It  U  right,  the 
timetable  for  orderly  withdrawal  will  be 
measurably  shortened. 

Those  who  have  been  quick  to  condemn 
the  offensive  as  a  foregone  failure  should 
hold  their  fire.  They  might  better  spend  the 
next  six  to  eight  weeks  Joining  in  the  prayer- 
ful hope  that,  this  time,  they  are  wrong. 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Dally  News, 
May  1.  1970) 

NnON   WAKNS  THK   COMICVNOT   WOKXJ) 

President  Nixon  has  made  an  Impressive 
defense  c<  his  decision  to  send  U.S.  troops 
into  Cambodia  to  destroy  Communist  bases 
and  headquarters  for  their  attack  on  South 
Vietnam. 

Altho  the  decision  seems  to  be  militarily 
sound.  It  Is  also  clearly  loaded  with  danger. 
It  runs  the  risk  ot  unexpected  and  un- 
plwwnt  reactions  by  North  Vietnam,  China 
and  Russia. 

Nevertheless,  the  President — and  this  may 
be  the  most  important  part  of  his  address 
last  night — served  notice  on  the  Communist 
world  that  America  Is  not  "a  pitiful  helpless 
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giant"  that  will  toltrate  "humiliation  and 
defeat"  or  wlU  faU  to  "meet  a  direct  ehal- 
lenge." 

In  this  way  Mr.  Nixon  was  looking  past 
Vietnam  to  other  areas  of  danger,  like  the 
tlnderbox  Middle  Kast  and  Berlin,  and  warn- 
ing the  Kremlin  not  to  test  us  He  has  eon- 
eluded  that  a  policy  of  firmness  is  better 
than  appwaaement  in  warding  off  collision 
between  the  two  superpowers. 

Historically,  such  a  policy  is  often  the  best 
one.  and  we  hope  the  So^iet  Union  gets  the 
President's  message,  avoids  mIscalcuUtion, 
and  does  not  press  on  toward  confrontation. 

In  Vietnam  itself,  the  situation  during  the 
past  weeks  has  grown  even  more  perilous 
than  the  President  said.  White  House  officials 
disclosed  that  the  North  Vietnamese  have 
been  pushing  out  from  their  separate  border 
sanctuaries  In  Cambodia,  trying  to  link  them 
up  Into  an  area  cf  free  movement,  and  at- 
tempting to  connnect  this  zone  with  the 
South  China  Sea 

If  this  strategic  move  had  succeeded,  the 
enemy  could  move  unlimited  supplies  by  sea 
from  North  Vietnam  and  China  and,  as  Mr. 
Nixon  said,  "launch  massive  attacks  on  our 
forces  and  those,  of  South  Vietnam." 

Mr.  Nixon  declared,  and  most  people  In  this 
country  will  agree:  "We  will  not  alow  Ameri- 
can men  by  the  thousands  to  be  killed  by 
an  enemy  from  privileged  sanctuaries.*' 

The  President's  plana  are  that  our  soldiers 
will  withdraw  from  Cambodia  in  six  weeks  to 
two  months  after  destroying  sc  much  of  the 
enemy's  supplies  that  he  will  be  set  back  for 
several  months.  During  that  time.  Mr.  Nixon 
hopes  Hanoi  wUl  realize  It  cannot  win  mili- 
tarily and  that  It  will  start  serious  peace 
negotiations. 

The  North  Vietnamese,  however,  are  a  ten- 
acious foe  and  withstood  fearsome  bombing. 
We  fear  that  Hanoi  will  find  some  way  out  of 
its  military  predicament.  One  way  would  be 
to  Ignc^re  the  sanctuaries,  march  on  Cam- 
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India's  capital  of  Pnom  Penh,  rout  the  weak 

government  of  Lon  Nol,  reinstall  the  leftist 
Prince  Norodom  Sihanouk  in  "power"  and 
have  him  demand  that  we  cease  our  "in- 
vasion" of  "his"  country. 

We  cite  this  bleak  scenario  only  to  point 
out  that  our  military  action  in  Cambodia 
may  not,  as  the  President  said,  shorten  the 
war  and  get  U.S.  troops  home  quicker.  We 
hope  it  does,  but  there  are  so  many  compli- 
cations in  sight  that  the  public  rhould  not 
expect  an  easy  or  decisive  victory. 

Mr.  Nixon  Is  already  coming  under  attack 

for  "Invading"  Cambodia  and  "widening  the 

.war."  These  are  specious   charges.   He   sent 

\roops  into  areas  in  Camtxxlia  invaded   by 

the   North   Vietnamese   five   years   ago   and 

occupied  by  them  since  then. 

By  using  those  areas  as  a  staging  ground 
for  attack,  it  was  Hanoi — not  us — who  made 
Cambodia  part  of  the  Vietnam  War.  And 
Cambodia  Is  being  attacked  today  only  be- 
cause Its  government  had  the  outrageous 
nerve  to  ask  the  North  Vietnamese  to  go 
home. 

We  don't  know  whether  Mr.  Mlxon  will 
succeed  in  eliminating  Hanoi's  Invasion  bases 
and  saving  the  Cambodian  government.  But 
he  is  not  wrong  to  try. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  TUESDAY. 
MAY  5.  1970,  AT  11  AM. 

Mr.  SPONO.  Mr.  President,  if  there  be 
no  further  business  to  oome  before  the 
Senate.  I  move,  in  accordance  with  the 
previous  order,  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
adJouAunent  until  Tuesday.  May  5.  1970, 
at  11  ajn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  3 
o'clock  and  29  minutes  pjn.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  Tuesday.  May  5.  1970. 
at  11  a.m. 
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THE  REAL  MEANING  OP  E-DAY 


HON.  DAVID  R.  OBEY 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVES 
Thmrsd^p.  AprU  30.  197§ 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  throughout 
our  land  last  week,  literally  millions  of 
Americans  paused  to  learn  more  about 
the  fraclle  web  of  ecology  upon  which 
our  11768  depend  and  many  demonstrated 
their  concern  over  the  plight  of  the 
-world  whose  continued  existence  is 
threatened  by  en'vlronmental  pollution. 
The  fun  ramifications  of  the  event  of 
Earth  Day  can  probably  never  be  meas- 
ured accurately,  but  at  least  this  much  is 
certain-.  A  large  number  of  Americans 
seem  determined  to  begin  the  long  hard 
flcht  of  changing  our  accustomed  style 
of  Ule  because  they  are  more  concerned 
now  about  life  than  the  suicidal  path 
that  our  present  consumer-oriented, 
throw-away  economic  structure  is  lead- 
ing us  down. 

I  am  sure  that  many  of  thoae  who 
participated  in  Earth-Day  activities,  and 
Indeed  many  of  thooe  who  did  not  partcl- 
pate  but  who  watch  sympathically.  did 
not  get  the  full  impact  of  the  message. 
I  am  sure  that  many  think  that  cleaning 
up  the  environment  la  a  lAmpla  nattar 


of  picking  up  litter,  but  most  realize  that 
the  flght  is  a  much  more  fimdamental 
one.  Senator  OaTLoao  Nklsoh,  the 
foimder  and  organizer  of  Earth  Day. 
has  rightfully  said: 

Putting  a  halt  to  the  destruction  of  our 
environment  Is  going  to  be  as  tough  a  chal- 
lenge as  this  country  has  ever  faced. 

This  same  point  Ls  made  eloquently 
by  recent  editorial  in  the  Oreen  Bay 
Press-Oazette.  In  order  that  it  may  be 
read  by  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress, 
I  insert  the  editorial  at  this  point  in  the 
Rscoao: 

[From  the  Oreen  Bay  Praas-Oasette. 

Apr.  19.  1970] 

Thx  Raai.  MxANiMC  or  B-DsT 

The  challenge  of  Earth  Day  next  Wednes- 
day, growing  from  the  sponaorablp  of  Wis- 
consin's Sen.  Oaylord  Nelson  and  Bep.  Paul 
McCloskey  of  CalifortUa  Is  not  merely  to  at- 
tend teach-ins  and  find  out  about  the  vast 
problems  of  pollution,  over-population  and 
the  deterioratlBg  quality  ot  Ufa  throughout 
moat  of  the  world.  It  is  to  do  aomeitaing 
about  the  problems  la  the  years  ahead  wbeo 
tbe  Issue  may  not  be  aspedaUy  popular  or 
In  Uie  hrv1"~"  Dedication  to  finding  solu- 
tions must  weather  the  dull  times. 

The  threau  to  tbe  quality  of  life  are 
many  and  varied.  They  also  sometlmee  In- 
volve a  paradox. 

The  automobUe  makes  It  simpler  to  get  to 
employment  and  recreational  areas  but,  at 
tbe  same  time.  It  spoUs  the  atmoaphece  with 
air  poUutlon   Ibat  is   a  serious   threat   to 


health.  Better  nutrition,  maternity  care  and 
Improved  health  care  In  general  make  for 
better  living.  But  they  also  mean  that  more 
children  are  conceived  and  more  aurrlvv 
Infancy  and  make  demands  upon  our  re- 
sourees.  Vast  industries  pay  ample  wages 
to  millions  but  they  pollute  our  air  and 
streams.  In  seeking  more  sources  of  protein 
food  m  the  oceans,  we  may  be  eventually 
destroying  the  source  Itself.  The  conveni- 
ence of  throw-away  bottles  and  cans  and 
the  packaging  of  foods  build  up  the  trash 
heaps.  The  Interstate  highway  system  may 
reduce  the  dangers  of  driving — although 
tills  is  doubtful — but  it  also  leads  to  more 
cars,  the  possibilities  of  more  accidents,  and 
the  ruination  of  land.  These  contradictory 
situations  are  not  going  to  be  easy  to 
merge. 

What  we  do  have  to  come  to  accept  Is  that 
TOOT*  and  more  and  bigger  and  bigger  are 
no  longer  valid  measurements  of  the  nation's 
health  or  of  the  people  that  live  here.  A 
new  car  every  year,  another  snowmobile  or 
boat,  a  second  color  television  set,  are  not 
in  the  long  run  the  answers  to  the  Increased 
leisure  time  so  many  Americans  are  experi- 
encing. 

But  decisions  along  these  lines  are  bound 
to  affect  our  economy.  If  we  ever  revert  to 
the  old  New  England  standard  of  "make  It 
do.  do  without,"  the  O.xms  National  Product 
will  falter.  We  must  re-evaluate  our  priori- 
ties. It  wont  be  easy. 

Ideologically,  Americans  differ  emphati- 
cally with  Communist  societies.  But  our  na- 
tion's values  have  come  to  be  essentially  ma- 
terial, which  Is  what  the  Communists  have 
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always  charged.  This  we  must  change  If  life 
is  to  be  worth  living — or  even  livable. 

As  the  executive  director  of  the  Environ- 
ment Defense  Fund,  Roderick  Cameron,  puts 
it,  "Being  militant  about  environmental  de- 
gradation does  not  Indicate  one's  politics.  It 
only  Indicates  one's  desire  to  survive." 


•NEW  CHALLENGE  FOR  BUSINESS 
LEADERSHIP"  URGED  BY  AUGUS- 
TINE MARUSI  OF  BORDEN.  INC, 


HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or   WEST   ViaCXMIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  April  iO,  1970 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
condition  of  our  environment  is  of  great 
concern  to  many  millions  of  citizens.  The 
recent  Earth  Day  programs,  organized 
In  large  part  by  responsible  young  people 
on  college  and  university  campuses, 
served  as  a  catalyst  for  demonstrating 
the  extent  and  depth  of  this  concern. 

There  is  no  question  that  American  in- 
dustry plays  a  pivotal  role  in  questions 
of  the  environment  Its  potential  for 
contributing  to  a  clean  environment  is 
Just  as  great  as  its  ability  to  befoul  the 
world  in  which  we  live. 

I  am  gratified  that  many  business 
leaders  in  this  country  are  seriously  con- 
cerned about  the  environment.  They  rec- 
ognize the  problems,  and  they  are  aware 
of  the  role  industry  must  play  if  these 
problems  are  to  be  solved.  They  likewise 
are  willing  to  commit  the  time,  talent 
and  resources  of  their  industries  to  cre- 
ating and  maintaining  a  clean  world. 

Augustine  R.  Marusi,  chairman  and 
president  of  Borden,  Inc..  is  an  able  and 
articulate  spokesman  for  the  kind  of 
enlightened  industrial  management  that 
we  find  In  this  country  today.  In  an  ad- 
dress before  the  Washington  Chapter  of 
the  Public  Relations  Society  of  America 
on  April  21,  he  forthrlghtly  discussed  the 
role  of  business  in  answering  environ- 
mental questions. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
tent that  excerpts  from  Mr.  Marusi's  ad- 
dress be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoao, 
•8  follows: 

Nkw  Chali,u(gx  Foa  Busntaas  Lxaozasiiip 
(By  Augustine  R.  Marual) 

As  a  people  we  have  tended  to  run  away, 
to  put  off,  to  Ignore,  to  defend  against,  even 
to  deny  the  existence  of  unpleasant  issues. 

In  many  ways,  we,  as  a  people,  have  painted 
ourselves  into  a  comer. 

Now  there  is  no  running  away.  Our  prob- 
lems are  all  too  evident.  And  the  mounting 
pressures  of  an  unhappy  society  are  keenly 
felt — in  the  Congress,  In  state  capitals.  In 
city  halls,  among  student  organizations,  civic 
groups  and  consumer  associations.  And 
among  MStute  businessmen  too. 

An  increasing  number  of  citizens  are  seek- 
ing answers  rather  than  villains.  This  is 
refreshing  and  significant  progress. 

I've  heard  various  spokesmen  plead  with 
business  to  drop  its  adversary  approach  In 
dealing  with  government.  I  agreed  that  some- 
day. Indeed,  we  all  must  do  something  about 
It. 

Xin  now  convinced  that  a  change  In  busl- 
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ness  attitudes  towards  government  must 
be  more  than  a  pious,  indefinite  hope. 

Business  leaders  must  change  in  quite 
specific  ways.  That  we  have  to  clumge  for 
business  reasons  as  well  as  in  the  national 
Interest,  and  that  we  had  better  start  right 
now. 

There  have  always  been  industrial  states- 
men who  have  worked  closely  with  govern- 
ment on  large,  public  issues,  such  as  a  na- 
tional health  policy,  the  future  of  educa- 
tion and  the  like. 

There  is  tradition  among  many  business- 
men for  carrying  public  leadership  roles  in 
local  communities. 

All  of  this  is  encouraging  and  laudable. 
But  when  biisiness  deals  with  government 
on  business  Issues  the  picture  tends  to 
change. 

When  we  talk  of  precise  issues  of  manu- 
facturing or  trade  practice  .  .  .  then  we  tend 
to  withdraw  well  beyond  arms  length  and 
send  our  lawyers  and  our  trade  associations 
In  to  do  battle. 

ThU  kind  of  outdated  behavior  does  a 
disservice  to  industry,  to  its  legal  counsel, 
to  Its  public  affairs  efforts,  and  surely  to  its 
trade  associations  who  are  fully  capable  of 
playing  a  more  creative  and  effective  role. 

We  businessmen  have  led  two  lives:  One 
for  the  broad  public  issues  and  quite  another 
for  gut  questions  that  went  to  the  heart  of 
our  businesses  and  their  profitability. 

That  separation  ts  no  longer  possible,  if 
only  because  two  of  the  large  public  issues  of 
our  time — consumerism  and  the  quality  of 
our  environment — directly  Involve  specific 
business  practices  and  the  day-to-day  profit- 
ability of  our  enterprises. 

How  Is  business  to  cope  with  this  charge? 

First,  and  obviously,  old  procedures  and  old 
attitudes  won't  do. 

We  have  the  opportunity  to  form  a  new 
and  constructive  working  relationship  with 
government,  the  kind  of  relationship  that  has 
clearly  eluded  us  In  recent  times. 

Second,  playing  it  safe  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. 

If  business  leaders  surface  only  to  defend 
threatened  points  here  or  litigate  there,  we 
forfeit  any  chance  for  leadership  or  serious 
participation  m  tbe  change  that  Is  upon  us 
all. 

Collective  action  in  the  common  good,  with 
no  particular  concern  for  who  gets  the  credit, 
should  result  in  substantial  improvement  in 
the  quality  of  life,  in  improved  rapport  be- 
tween business  and  government,  and  in  the 
human  condition  of  all  our  people. 

Enlarging  the  businessman's  per^>ectlve 
about  social  Issues  and  his  role  in  them  is 
not  easy.  He  must  somehow  get  involved  in 
order  to  realize  that  national  goals  and  cor- 
porate goals  can  be  merged. 

We  in  business  are  In  trouble  if  we  wait, 
like  so  many  wallflowers,  for  someone  to  in- 
vite us  to  the  next  conference  so  we  can  re- 
sume a  dialogue  with  government. 

That  is  no  dialogue  at  all.  White  House 
Conferences  are  not  all  that  common,  and 
not  very  long-lived.  And  the  real  work  comes 
after  tbe  conference,  when  the  television 
lights  are  turned  off. 

There  is  other  machinery  available  to  us, 
if  we  will  use  it  to  form  a  constant,  less  for- 
mal dialogue  with  government. 

Our  industry  groups  and  otir  trade  asso- 
ciations could  play  an  even  more  creative 
role  If  we  let  them. 

Trade  associations  have  been  defending, 
protecting  and  debating  Issues  on  a  single 
Industry  basis.  They  have  been  alerting  us  to 
potential  Injury,  and  advising  us  In  times  of 
crisU.  That  has  been  their  mission.  It  U  the 
role  we  expected.   Indeed,   demanded   they 

play- 
But  now  we  must  ask  even  more  of  them. 
The  rules  of  our  society  have  changed,  and 
trade  asaoolatlons  must  help  their  members 
to  respond  on  a  multiple  Industry  basis. 
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Tomorrow,  for  example,  hundreds  upon 
hundreds  of  earnest,  intelligent  young  people 
across  our  fifty  states  will  reflect  in  their 
dMnonstrations  and  seminars  the  growing 
public  disgust  for  the  way  we — all  of  us — 
have  fouled  our  air  and  our  water,  pUed  junk 
along  our  highways,  and  Ignored  the  de- 
terioration of  our  cities. 

If  "Earth  Day"  intensifies  general  concern 
and  speeds  action  for  effective  environmental 
controls,  for  practical  voluntary  action,  then 
It  will  have  accomplished  a  great  deal. 

I  for  one  applaud  the  effort.  I  think  most 
industry  leaders  feel  the  same. 

The  majority  of  industrial  firms,  like  Bor- 
den, are  taking  comprehensive  enviroimien- 
tal  inventories  to  make  absolutely  certain 
that  everything  that  can  be  done  is  being 
done  to  curb  pollution. 

Industry  leaders  have  come  to  understand 
that  pollution  control  is  not  a  legal  debate 
but  rather  a  human  crisis  in  which  all  of  us 
are  tbe  victims. 

We  have  also  come  to  realize  that  multi- 
disciplinary  involvement  of  the  professions 
and  collective  action  are  sorely  needed  U  we 
are  to  ease  this  crisis. 

One  of  the  positive  products  of  national 
unrest,  in  my  view,  is  tliat  a  growing  number 
of  concerned  citizens  In  every  walk  of  life  are 
now  diligently  seeking  answers  to  common 
problems  rather  than  villains  to  blame  for 
past  sins.  That's  very  real  progress. 

It  is  progress  that  demands  something 
new  of  lu  in  terms  of  ccxnmunications  ma- 
chinery to  pull  things  together. 

Perhaps  exeeatlves  of  diverse  trade  orga- 
nizations should  be  working  together  to  as- 
sure that  Industry's  response  to  common 
problems  like  environmental  health  is  posi- 
tive, constructive  and  cooperative. 

The  objective,  as  I  see  it,  is  to  move  Indus- 
try and  govenunent  closer  together  In  a  mu- 
tual effort  to  meet  national  needs. 

The  objective  should  not  be  to  defend  or 
debate  the  past,  or  to  teU  the  world  that  we 
were  really  doing  lots  of  great  things  to  cure 
pollution  back  In  the  fifties,  but  no  one  knew 
about  them.  That  sort  of  talk  counts  for 
nothing  today. 

In  addition  to  a  new  and  more  Imaginative 
role  for  trade  associations,  I  think  we  need 
to  invent  additional  ways  to  coordinate  our 
efforts. 

The  new  chaUe^ge  for  business  Is  to  erase 
the  adversary  atmo^^ere  altogether  and  re- 
place it  with  genuine  dialogue  and  bold  in- 
dustry leadership  in  the  common  interest. 

What  we  businessmen  have  come  to  under- 
stand is  that  the  common  interest  Is  clearly 
the  business  interest  as  well. 

Like  it  or  not,  all  of  us  are  worldng  on  the 
frontiers  of  human  experience.  We  are  work- 
ing with  products,  materials  and  processes 
unknown  befwe  this  time,  and  we  are  chang- 
ing the  human  environment  on  a  scale  with- 
out precedent. 

We  are  also  discovering  that  the  full  effects 
of  technological  change  are  difficult  to  know 
or  predict  in  advance. 

Becatxse  science  cannot  keep  up  with  tech- 
nology, all  of  us  in  Industry — chemicals, 
drugs,  power,  automobiles,  space — cannot  be 
absolutely  sure  of  the  oonsequences  of  new 
technologies  and  new  products.  I  do  not  make 
this  statement  to  put  fear  in  your  hearts,  but 
simply  to  point  up  the  facts  of  life,  and  to 
suggest  some  of  the  things  I  believe  must  be 
done. 

Both  regulatory  agencies  and  citizen 
groups  are  finding  that  standard-setting  has 
become  a  very  complex  business. 

The  level  of  what  is  safe  or  acceptable  is 
eoostantly  changing  as  our  technology  Im- 
proves, as  our  laboratories  find  ways  to  iaolatc 
and  identify  problems  that  were  unknown 
a  few  years  ago,  as  oiu-  environment  shows 
changes  that  no  one  could  have  anticipated. 
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ThiM  attaatton  «*— «>»M*  m  dac***  ^  soop- 
•nuion  «ad  commnntratlwi  b>tw»— ' 
•nd  govcmsMnt  tbat  is  vittaoat 

Thar*   la   tatag    to   have    to   ba   a 
broadar  ahartag  o<  raaaarcta  amooc 
Id  biwiBMa.  go««Runant  and  ttaa  oxUi 

Bualncaa  wUl  hava  to  aocapt  modlfleatloB 
ot  products  and  procaases  In  raaponaa  to  as- 
perlanea  and  araluatloa. 

Bminwaa  mua(  abandon  a  bjrgona  carUtuda 
In  ttaa  andurinc  aafaty  of  Ita  producu. 

Biiilnaaaman  must  understand  tbat  tba 
only  aaXa  couraa  Is  ooming  out  In  tba  open, 
conceding  tbat  no  one  can  hsva  all  tba  an- 
swers Ln  this  age.  and  Joining  the  cocmnon 
saardk — indeed,  leading  tlie  search  for  tba 
moat  aenalbla  action  based  on  currant 
knowledge. 

Bualnaaa  should  encourage  the  formation 
of  strong  Independent  standards  and  gulde- 
Unaa  to  help  Industry  evaluate  new  producu, 
procaaaea.  addltl?aa  and  Ingredients  before 
they  enter  the  marketplace. 

Thaaa  standard*  should  be  deyeloped  la 
eloaa  cooperaUoa  with  the  appropriate  gt>v- 
anunent  agencies.  Here  again  ts  an  oppor- 
tunlty  for  leadership  by  Industry  trade  asso- 
ciations. 

Oaly  bf  having  agreed  upon  standards — 
ataadardk  eatahllshed  by  independent  sclen- 
tlfle  auHiortty — standards  approved  by  bual- 
naaa. goramaiaat  and  eoaauaiar  groupa — wUl 
mlnlialwa  advaraary  procaadlnga  and  spaed 
new  prod«aeta  to  the  nuukatplaea. 

It  wooJd  be  fooUshaaaa  aot  to  have  in- 
dustry and  govaraaiant  working  eloaaly  to- 
gether with  tadapaadaat  adenttflc  authority 
and  dtlam  gnmpa  to  deal  aaaalbly  with  th* 
taehaologlcal  raftalutloa  aad  lu  ea^»- 
quaoeaa. 

Wbatavar  plana  are  actually  formed.  I  ha«« 
no  qaastloo  that  bualnaaa  laartsialilii  to  faUy 
eapabl*  of  ooarlag  a  batter  altanaUT*  than 
doaar.  Innraaalngly  datellad  goranunant  la- 
terventtOQ  la  the  ^"^^rVan  aoonoBiy.  Such 
Intarrantlaa  would  not  exist  today  If  there 
had  not  baaa  a  votd  and  a  need. 

"ntare  are  aouad  bualnaaa  raaaoas  for  aa- 
aiimlng  laadarahlp  today.  I  am  anoouragad  to 
»m  aa  lacraaalng  iiumbar  ot  bualaeaamaa 
take  up  the  chailenge.  willingly,  Tithiii<aa- 
tlcaUy,  and  without  reserraUon. 


SOIL  STEWARDSHIP  WBEK 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLET 


m  THK  BOUSC  OP  RXPRXSXNTATIVSS 

Tktindmg.  AvrH  30.  1979 

Mr.  mtOlBT.  Mr.  Speitker.  the  need 
for  itepped-ttp  efforts  to  Improte  oar  en- 
▼tronment  ia  a  topic  of  nationwide  Inter- 
est  and  eoncem.  People  eretTwbete  are 
oommlttlnc  ttaemadves  to  praczami  of 
maHng  the  beet  looe  term  un  of  oar 
natural  reaources  of  air.  water,  and  soil 
while  Plot  Mint  our  Nation  eontimied  op- 
portunity  to  enjoy  tlieae  reaoaroee  in 
their  work,  la  their  homee.  in  the  freat 
outdoon  In  thdr  time  of  rdaaoitloo. 

Soil  and  water  cooaenratlon  dlskrlcta 
throughout  the  Nation  have  been  dolnc 
a  fine  Job  of  preering  and  ioaprovliw 
the  natural  reaources  of  aofl  and  water. 
These  ccnaerratten-minded  dttena  are 
"*'-~*r  "  ■  *T  rrTffTaiM  ilreigiwil  to 
make  the  beat  we  of  thdr  soO  and  water. 
They  have  been  workfan  for  aeveial  year" 
with  neaaorable  aaeeeas  in  Invioiinv  ^Le 
quality  of  their  andicaucnt.  bat  thv 
reoognlae  much  more  needs  to  be  done. 
While  mneh  dIseasBlon  la  eormitly  hsazd 
regaitBng  the  need  for  envlrcnmental 
irnxnovement,  theaa  hard- woi  king  eltl- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

sens  have  already  created  monuments  to 
their  efforts  In  the  form  of  retained 
precious  top  aoU  and  cleaner,  prettier 
streams. 

Once  e&ch  year  during  Soil  Steward- 
ship Week  we  are  honored  to  pay  trUwte 
to  these  earnest,  forward-looking  indi- 
viduals who  contritnite  their  money  and 
manpower  toward  genuine  environmen- 
tal Improvement.  B«ay  3-10  has  been  des- 
IgnAted  Soil  Stewardstilp  Week  which  is 
a  time  when  we  are  all  called  upon  to  Join 
with  our  clergy  In  their  churches  in  giv- 
ing special  recognition  to  mans  obliga- 
tion as  stewards  of  the  soil  and  other 
nattiral  resources.  Some  3,000  soil  and 
water  conservation  districts  throughout 
the  Nation  will  be  observing  this  event 
in  1970. 

I  take  this  opportunity  today  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  hardworking  men  and 
women  engaged  In  preserving,  protecting, 
and  using  most  wisely  the  natural  re- 
sources given  all  of  us  and  to  call  atten- 
tion to  this  commemoration  of  a  moat 
noteworthy  effort. 
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THINK  IT  THROUQH 


HON.  GEORGE  H.  FALLON 

or  MABVLAMS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRBSENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  30.  1970 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  '7«ota- 
ble  and  Quotable"  column  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  of  April  27  had  excerpts 
of  an  excellent  speech  of  Lt.  Oen.  F.  J. 
Clarke.  Chief  of  Bngineers.  US.  Army. 
enUtled  "Think  It  Through."  wtiicb  he 
deUvered  on  March  1970.  at  the  River 
and  Harbor  Oangresa,  Washington.  D.C. 
I  was  very  much  Impressed  by  the  gen- 
eral's statement  which  dealt  with  the 
relationship  of  man  to  nature  and  nature 
to  man. 

I  have  stated  on  numerous  "«vTwtftn8 
that  tfaa  PvtUe  Works  Conunittee  Is 
basically  coneemed  with  environment 
and  devetopment.  In  the  minds  of  some 
people  theae  two  areaa  are  dlametrloaUy 
<H)Poeed.  We  know,  however,  that  to  pro- 
vide the  food,  water,  transportation,  and 
economic  well-beinc  necessary  for  our 
growing  popniatlan  that  development  is 
neceasary.  We  take  as  our  approach  that 
reasoned  devdopnent  is  eaaentlal— devd- 
ojHnent  which  considers  environmental 
values  In  rdatlonshlp  with  pubUc  xteed. 
^Hreegmmend  to  your  attention  the 
enure  statement  whkh  I  am  rtfuing  In 
the  Rccoco  at  this  point: 

TaiMK  It  TaaouoH 


(By  Lt.  am.  9.  J.  Clarks) 
I  waat  to  mm  thte  nswMluB  ta  ■!« 
aU  traat  tiM  vary  ewaplOT.  vary  vital  q« 
tkn  at  tha  ralatlaa  ot  maa  to  aatiwa.  aad 
aatara  to  maa.  with  tha  raapaet  It 
Wat  tt  la  aot  a  prapar  aubjaet  for 
raualac  taahalqaaa— (or  tha  quiek  i 
tort,  tlM  aairaatla  fsnal  alur.  tha  gl^i 
vm  ct  ■Tatwiiaiii  tar  datachad  Cn 
«»■»«•««■  sad  toe  oCtan  htxa  raaUty. 
Wa  are  all  hare  baeauaa  we  are  eoooenaad 
•  wfaa  aMBacMaaas  of  aataiai  ra- 
Wo  are  aU  inalrlhatora  to  aavlraa- 


■aaCoBlBlaai 
tlon  to  aaas  tfeo  flnS  aSoaa.  We  aU  aaa. 
add  to  tha  poUuUoe  ot,  the  envlroamant. 
And  mueh  ot  tha  pollution  and  exploitation 


done  by  others  ts  done  by  them  la  the  oouiaa 
of  naeetlng  our  Indirect  demands.  Because  w« 
know  this,  we  are  all  searching  for  solutions 
to  our  environmental  problems  that  are 
sound,  viable,  reliable.  The  situation  calls  for 
the  best  that  is  in  us — the  best  of  our 
thought  and  determination. 

Today's  renewed  concern  over  the  natural 
environment  oaa  be  a  tramandous  force  for 
good,  but  It  could  also,  through  Its  very 
power,  cause  tremendous  barm  if  misdi- 
rected. The  uncritical  enthusiasms  It  gener- 
ates make  It  fertile  ground  for  the  propaga- 
tion of  sweeping,  off-the-cuff  Ideas  which  In 
the  aggregate  can  be  a  serious  handicap  to 
the  fornuttlon  of  sound  reaource-manage- 
ment  pollclea. 

Take,  for  example,  the  denunciation  of 
hydroelectric  planta  and  pum  led  atorage  aa 
aourcea  of  power,  because  they  Involve  dams 
and  reeervolrs.  We  are  often  told  that  It  Is 
criminal  folly  to  build  dams  for  power  now 
that  we  have  aecurad  use  of  the  energy  la 
the  atom.  But  atomic  powerplants  Involve 
severe  cooling  problems,  and  create  fears  of 
radio-active  wastaa.  And  the  generation  of 
power  in  planta  that  bum  ooal  and  oil  helps 
poUuta  the  atmoapbara.  Now  It  U  becoming 
apparent  to  some  of  tha  aaalou  that  hydro- 
electric and  pumpad-atoraga  plants  have  real 
merit  as  tha  cleanest,  least  environmentally 
disruptive  aourcea  of  power.  But  how  can 
they  admit  this,  with  the  echoes  of  the  Storm 
King  and  Colorado  River  controversies  still 
ringing  m  the  air?  8o.  today  we  face  the  Im- 
minent possibility  of  brownouts  on  both  the 
East  and  West  coast*— largely  because  a  great 
many  people  failed  to  think  their  proposals 
through. 

In  tha  same  vein,  urgently  needed  proJacU 
to  provide  watar  for  municipal  supply  have 
been  opposed  and  delayed  by  people  who 
fleroaly  point  out  that  we  now  can  desalt 
tha  aaaa  for  the  great  coastal  metropoll.  How 
numy  of  them  hava  conaldared  whara  tha 
energy  for  the  deaaltlag  Is  to  ooma  frtanT  It 
can  oome  only  from  hydrocarbon  fuela.  or 
from  nuclear  fuels.  Our  children  may  very 
well  pay  dearly  for  the  failure  of  their  par- 
ents to  think  this  matter  thnnigh. 

A  good  many  people — aad  I  am  one  of 
tham — ballava  that  oaa  loag-raaga  ^tproaeh 
to  tha  problaaM  of  oar  big  ettlaa  U  a  greater 
dlapanal  of  papula tloa  late  tha  Uh  settlad 
and  laaa  davalopad  parte  of  the  cooatry.  Bat 
we  who  hold  this  view  should  also  raallaa  Ita 
Implications.  These  under-populated  areas 
will  need  water-reaource  and  other  develop- 
ments of  oonaldarable  acopa — the  oonverdon 
of  flalda  aad  pralilas  lato  townaltaa,  with  all 
that  that  impllaa  tha  dlspeialaa  of  Industry 
and  oommarca,  aad  thalr  aapportlag  works 
and  aanrloaa.  to  provide  Joba  aad  auataaance 
for  the  dlaperaed  population.  Whan  we  have 
a  poptilatlan  that  la  growing  at  tha  rate  of  a 
town  of  7JW0  every  day— a  city  of  50.000 
every  weak — a  dty  of  a  quarter  of  a  mlUlon 
every  month — we  must  accept  a  continuing 
adaptation  of  the  environment  wherever 
those  people  may  Uva.  If  wa  locate  tham  In 
new  areaa,  the  adaptation  may  have  to  be 
mora  wldeapread  but  laaa  latensa  than  if 
they  continue  to  crowd  Into  the  metropolises. 
I  peraonaUy  think  it  wUl  be  worth  It  But 
thoaa  wtko  alaiply,  aweeplagly  demand  an 
and  to  farther  publle  works  in  aupport  of 
great  dttaa,  while  sUaoltaaaooaly  oppodag 
publle  works  developmenu  oatalde  the  dtlee 
have  aot  tbooght  their  propoeals  through.  To 
aoeept  their  rattonala  would  lead  only  to 
ohaoa  and  dlaastar. 

Many  propoaato  for  Oood-eoatrOI  reaerrotra 
are  oppoead  oa  the  vagtie  grouad  that  aow 
wa  have  more  modara  aad  ap-to-date  ateth- 
oda  of  eaiMac  floods.  Oa  evaailnaMna,  theea 
aew  lathedi  gaaarahy  ton  oat  to  he  either 
a  leHaana  ea^ooadoover  vegstaUoa.  or  a 

flood  plalna.  But  If  yoa  tlilak  It  throagta.  yea 
Witt  fealiae  that  fitUUna  navar  ^  pse- 
vented  major  flooda.  Oreat  floods  oeouned 
before  white  oxan  came,  whea  the  whole  oon- 
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tinent  was  under  natural  vegetation — the 
entire  Mississippi  Valley  up  beyond  the 
mouth  of  the  Ohio,  for  example,  consists  of 
the  alluvial  depoalt  from  prehistoric  floods. 
As  for  flood  plain  occupancy,  we  all  advocate 
lU  regulation,  and  support  programs  for  such 
regulation.  But  we  also  realize  tbat  any  sim- 
plistic effort  to  move  and  keep  people  and 
cities  out  of  our  valleys  would  Involve  far 
more  disruption  of  the  natural  environment 
than  any  number  of  storage  works  would — 
and  we  would  still  need  the  structures  both 
to  protect  the  facilities  that  would  have  to 
remain  at  the  water's  edge,  and  to  serve  the 
relocated  community  elements  that  would  be 
serrated  from  It.  Meanwhile,  wishful  think- 
ing Instead  of  sound  approaches  continues  to 
leave  scores  of  communities  exposed  to  flood 
disaster,  with  Incalculable  risk  to  human  life 
and  property  damage.  This  Is  not  conserva- 
tion; It  Is  what  comes  from  not  thinking 
things  through. 

Consider  the  question  Of  outdoor  recrea- 
tion. A  decade  ago  this  subject  was  high  in 
the  public  mind,  and  the  Outdoor  Recrea- 
tion Resources  Review  Commission  was 
created  to  help  form  programs  that  could 
make  tt  available  to  every  American.  It 
showed  that  outdoor  recreation  was  heav- 
ily water-based  recreation,  and  that  among 
the  most  popular  outdoor  recreation  fa- 
cilities were  lakes.  We  began  hearing 
more  of  the  doctrine  of  quality  of  rec- 
reation under  which  popular  recreation 
at  lakes  Is  a  low-quality,  low-value  type, 
while  use  of  a  primitive  wilderness  by  a 
smaller  elite  group  is  a  much  higher  type 
that  deserves  priority.  Indeed  there  are  some 
who  say  the  general  public  derives  its  satis- 
faction from  knowing  tbat  the  wilderness  Is 
there,  even  though  they  are  not  able  to  see 
It.  Very  well;  but  where  now  does  that  leave 
ua  with  respect  to  our  goal  of  making  out- 
door recreation  available  to  every  family,  for 
their  health  and  enjoyment?  It  seems  to  me 
that  somebody  Is  not  thinking  things 
through.  Meanwhile,  In  the  midst  of  our 
great  cities,  children  must  continue  to  seek 
their  recreation  at  overcrowded  inadequate 
swimming  pools  and  parks  and  playgrounds 
provided  at  enormous  cost. 

And  so  on  and  on.  Wa  find  people  de- 
nouncing papermllls  while  consuming  ever- 
Increasing  quantities  of  paper;  driving  their 
cars  all  over  the  country  to  berate  the  pe- 
troleum Industry;  burning  electricity  at 
meetings  to  upbraid  the  power  industry;  get- 
ting up  In  the  morning,  drinking  a  glass  of 
Florida  orange  Juice,  and  denouncing  the 
conversion  of  swamplands  Into  orchards. 
They  keep  demanding  more  and  more  uses  of 
their  natural  resources  while  demanding 
that  they  be  left  untouched.  And  your  po- 
litical leaders  and  public  agencies  are  put  in 
the  Intolerable  position  of  being  asked  to 
heed  simultaneously  the  demands  expressed 
by  the  public  In  meeting  halls  and  indigna- 
tion meetings  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
largely  contradictory  demands  made  by  that 
same  public  In  the  market-place  and  the 
employment  bureau  and  the  obstetrical  ward 
on  the  other  band — because  too  many  of  our 
people  have  not  considered  the  full  implica- 
tions of  the  courses  they  endorse. 

We  shovdd.  Indeed,  we  must,  take  measures 
to  correct  abuses  of  the  natural  environ- 
ment and  to  Improve  It  as  we  can.  But  they 
must  be  soimd  measures  that  are  the  prod- 
ucts of  thought  and  serious  study  based  on 
reliable  facts  and  forecasts.  And  they  must 
be  measvires  that  are  valid  for  the  whole 
community — not  Just  one  group  or  segment 
of  It. 

The  government's  basic  policy  document 
in  the  water  reeouroe  field  Is  Senate  Docu- 
ment 97.  The  key  sentence  In  that  docu- 
ment reads:  "Well-being  of  all  the  people 
shall  be  the  overriding  determinant  In  oon- 
Blderlng  the  beet  use  of  water  and  related 
land  reeouroaa."  And  the  next  following  par- 
agraph beglna:  "illt  viewpoints  .  .  .  shall  be 
fully  eoBBldered  and  taken  Into  account  In 
planning  reaourca  use  and  development." 
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In  both  these  fundamental  statements, 
note  the  use  of  the  word  "all."  It  means  tbat 
national  well-beiag  Is  not  anybody's  special 
cause,  not  any  one  Ideal  or  purpose  or  bene- 
fit. I  think  that  moat  people  concerned  with 
conservation  and  the  environment  are  sin- 
cerely concerned  with  the  "well-being  of  all 
the  people."  But  there  are  nevertheless  a 
great  many  different  conceptions  among  them 
as  to  what  such  well-being  should  consist  of. 
I  don't  think  anyone's  views  can  really  claim 
to  t>e  definitive.  Tet  all  should  have  some 
weight  In  the  application  of  the  democratic 
process.  Senate  Document  97  does  not  attach 
any  qualifications  to  Its  use  of  the  word  "all." 
So  we  of  the  agencies  who  must  apply  the 
policies  enunciated  In  that  document  must 
do  our  best  to  hear  and  consider  all  views. 
This  too  Is  part  of  "thinking  1    through." 

Careful,  comprehensive  thinking  is  more 
than  a  way  of  avoiding  harmful  mistakes; 
It's  the  only  real  way  to  success  In  finding 
solutions  to  our  resource  problems.  It  has 
been  a  conspicuous  feature  of  the  solution  of 
similar  problems  In  the  past. 

The  beet  example  is  probably  the  conserva- 
tion movement  Itself.  Glfford  Plnchot  has 
told  us,  In  his  book  "Breaking  New  Ground," 
how  In  1907,  he  and  his  associates  In  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt's  circle — were  struggling  with 
a  multiplicity  of  confusing,  conflicting  re- 
source problems.  Just  as  we  are  doing  today. 
Gradually  they  hammered  out  the  unifying 
concept  tbat  enabled  them  to  deal  with  all 
problems  at  once — as  we  seek  to  do  today  with 
our  comprehensive  rlver-basln  plans.  As  their 
concept  took  shape,  these  Founding  Fathers 
of  the  Conservation  movement  found  that — 
and  I  am  now  quoting  from  the  book — 

".  .  .  Here  were  no  longer  a  lot  of  different. 
Independent,  and  often  antagonistic  ques- 
tions each  on  Its  own  separate  little  island, 
as  we  bad  been  In  the  habit  of  thinking.  In 
place  of  them,  here  was  one  single  question 
with  many  parts.  Seen  In  this  new  light,  all 
these  separate  questions  fitted  Into  and  made 
up  the  one  great  central  problem  of  the  use 
of  earth  for  the  good  of  man.  .  .  . 

"But,  you  may  say,  hadn't  plenty  of  peo- 
ple before  that  day  seen  the  value  of  forestry, 
of  irrigation,  of  developing  our  streams,  and 
much  besides?  Hadn't  plenty  pointed  out  the 
threat  of  erosion,  the  shame  and  pity  of  the 
destruction  of  wUd  life,  and  the  reasons 
against  vandalism  of  many  kinds?  .  .  . 

"Certainly  they  had.  But  ...  it  had  oc- 
curred to  nobody  .  .  .  that  here  was  one 
question  Instead  of  many,  one  gigantic  single 
problem  that  must  be  solved  .  .  .  When  the 
use  of  all  the  natural  resources  for  the  gen- 
eral good  is  seen  to  be  a  common  policy 
with  a  conunon  purix>se,  the  chance  for  the 
wise  use  of  each  of  them  becomes  infinitely 
greater   than   It  had  ever  been   before." 

Bind  of  quote.  There's  much  more  In  the 
same  vein,  all  pointing  out  the  lesson  to 
think  broadly,  in  comprehensive  terms  about 
comprehensive  plans  In  which  all  water-re- 
lated problems  are  considered  together. 

The  law-books  of  the  1890'8  are  full  of  at- 
tempts to  deal  with  resource  problems  on  a 
piece-meal  basis.  Some  of  them  were  good 
laws  that  we  are  still  applying.  But  not 
until  Pincbot  and  the  others  thought  their 
problems  through  to  the  basic  essentials 
could  the  Nation  finally  obtain  a  workable 
grasp  of  those  problems.  This  could  be  the 
most  imftortant  lesson  of  all  from  those 
days. 

I  could  cite  other  examples.  For  genera- 
tions, floods  were  considered  acts  of  God, 
and  it  was  up  to  each  household  or  com- 
munity to  protect  Itself  as  best  It  could. 
Up  to  1890  our  rlvers-and-harbors  appropria- 
tion acts  specifically  forbade  the  construc- 
tion of  leveea  or  other  works  to  prevent  in- 
Jury  to  lands  or  private  properties  by  over- 
flows, unlaas  such  levees  were  also  needed  for 
navigation.  But  gradually  people  got  to 
t.iitn^ing  through  their  flood  problems.  They 
realised  that  denunciation,  prohibition,  and 
dynamiting  one  anothers'  levees  was  no  so- 
lution to  anything.  After  much  trying  and 
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hassling  aad  several  great  disasters,  they 
finally  came  to  realize  the  necessity  for  co- 
operation on  practical,  realistic  valley-wide 
action  programs. 

So  in  our  time  too  our  environmental  prob- 
lems will  be  solved,  and  sound  policies  and 
practices  devised,  only  as  we  find  In  ourselves 
the  patience  and  workmanship  and  mutual 
goodwill  to  think  through  in  terms — to  quote 
McGee — of  "the  use  of  natural  resources  for 
the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number  for 
the  longest  time." 

Can  we  find  such  solutions?  Of  course  we 
can.  if  we  don't  knock  each  others'  heads  off 
arguing  about  tt.  The  Corps  of  Engineers  Is 
absolutely  convinced  of,  and  thoroughly 
committed  to,  the  belief  that  we  can  meet 
the  colossal  material  needs  of  our  exponen- 
tially expanding  society,  and  also  conserve 
and  even  improve  our  natural  environment, 
both  together  and  both  at  once,  provided — 
and  this  is  crucial — that  neither  the  mate- 
rial nor  the  Intangible  interest  is  allowed  to 
annihilate  the  other.  They've  got  to  work 
together,  otherwise  both  will  suffer;  and  if 
It  comes  to  a  crunch,  It  Is  the  intangible  In- 
terest that  will  suffer  first  and  worst.  That  is 
why  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  which  has  been 
grappling  that  the  best  way  to  secure  reliable 
protection  of  the  Intangible  values,  Is^to  In- 
corporate such  protection  Into  plans  that  Will 
also  make  adequate  provision  for  the  mate- 
rial needs  of  future  generations.  As  Theodore 
Roosevelt  said,  "Conservation  means  devel- 
opment as  much  as  it  does  protection." 

Your  government  agencies  have  been  re- 
sponsive to  the  aq>iratlons  and  wishes  of 
each  generation,  each  in  Ita  turn.  By  and 
large,  I  think  they  have  served  you  well. 
Today  we  stUl  stand  ready  to  serve  the  people 
In  the  ways  that  they  may  choose.  We  can 
today,  as  always,  help  you  plan  devel<^- 
ments  that  will  serve  both  your  material^ 
needs  and  your  non-material  wishes — pro- 
vided you  do  not  ask  us  to  do  the  one  at  the 
expense  or  disregard  of  the  other;  for  we 
must  serve  all  the  people.  And  Is  not  this 
what  you  really  want?  Think  It  through. 

We  of  the  Government  are  public  servants, 
and  we  don't  want  to  be  anything  else. 
Especially  we  of  the  Army.  All  aspects  of  the 
military  in  our  community  are  directed  by 
civilian  authority,  and  this  spiles  In  civil 
works  as  in  other  fields.  We  can  provide 
expertise;  we  offer  our  experience  and  train- 
ing and  Ingenuity  in  helping  devise  solutions 
to  problems.  We  can,  in  our  role  of  expert 
consultants,  point  out  things  we  see  that  a  . 
layman  might  overlook.  But  to  use  us  best, 
you  must  function  as  one  community,  with 
some  unity  and  some  consensus.  Groups  can- 
not come  to  us  in  fragments,  each  one  de- 
manding that  we  heed  It  alone.  They  can- 
not come  to  tis  with  half -thought-out  pro- 
posals and  expect  us  to  add  our  expert  en- 
dorsement to  them;  we  would  not  be  good 
advisors  or  consultants  if  we  did  not  exer- 
cise professional  integrity. 

In  times  of  community  disunity  and  strife, 
each  turns  his  hand  agamst  his  neighbor, 
and  those  who  seek  to  serve  all  are  denounced 
by  all.  But  such  are  not  the  time,  and  this 
is  not  the  way,  to  promote  the  well-being  of 
all  the  people.  This  Is  the  cause  to  which  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  U.S.  Oovemment 
are  devoted.  And  so,  I  believe,  are  all  of  you. 
Think  It  through. 


RETIREMENT  OF  DR.  J.  ELMER 
O'BRIEN.  ERI£.  PA. 


HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

or  FUntSTI.VAMIA 

IN  THE  SENATB  OF  TBZ  UNTTBD  STATES 

Thursday.  April  30.  1979 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  Dr.  J.  El- 
mer O'Brien,  of  Erie,  Pa.,  retired  last 
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year  after  50  years  of  service.  A  graduate 
of  Jefferson  Medical  College  in  Phila- 
delphia, Dr.  O'Brien  served  his  intern- 
ship at  St.  Vincent's  Hospital  in  Erie. 

The  Erie  Daily  Times  recently  pub- 
lished a  story  in  which  Dr.  O'Brien  looked 
back  over  his  50  years  as  a  practicing 
physician.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  article  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows : 

RcTiBiNC  Db.  O'Bbixn  Looks  Back  Ovu  50 

Tka«s  of  Wokk.  Changs 

(By  Kathy  NlkoUshen) 

"If  you  want  to  be  wealthy,  don't  study 
medicine." 

This  warning,  written  about  50  years  ago. 
U  not  all  that's  changed  since  Dr.  J.  Elmer 
O'Brien  began  practicing  medicine  In  Erie 
after  World  War  I 

Many  diseases  have  been  all  but  elimi- 
nated: Tetanus,  whooping  cough  ("That  was 
the  greatest  cause  of  death  in  children  under 
one  those  days"),  polio,  scarlet  fever  and 
diphtheria  ("Interns  today  have  never  seen 
these  diseases") ,  and  measles. 

Tuberculosis  has  practically  disappeared. 
"Perhaps  this  is  due  to  better  sanitation  and 
more  general  health  care." 

New  drugs  have  been  developed:  Insulin, 
sulfa,  penicillin,  tetracycline.  "These  have 
saved  a  great  many  Uvea." 

Women  had  their  babies  at  home  then. 
"It's  amazing  how  few  complications  we  had 
In  home  deliveries." 

In  those  days,  a  woman  paid  a  visiting 
nurae  gS  to  assist  the  doctor  with  the  de- 
livery, they  would  bring  the  money  from  the 
sugar  bowl." 

"One  woman  paid  me  In  gold,"  the  doctor 
recaUed  recently. 

Dr.  O'Brien,  a  surgeon,  began  his  medical 
practice  as  most  doctors  did — as  a  general 
practitioner. 

"There  were  no  residencies  then."  he  said. 
"A  doctor  received  training  in  his  special 
field  after  he  began  practicing." 

An  older  doctor,  a  "preceptor,"  trained 
younger  doctors  in  special  fields. 

After  being  graduated  from  Jefferson  Med- 
ical CoUege.  Philadelphia,  in  April  ISao.  Dr. 
O'Brien  served  his  Internship  at  St.  Vincent 
Hospital.  Erie,  from  1920  to  1921.  "FOr  this.  I 
received  the  huge  sum  of  $35  per  month. "  he 
chuckled. 

Medical  school  tuition  was  glOO  to  »200 
per  year  then.  This  compared  to  the  $2,500 
or  more  It  coats  today. 

Living  expenses  too  were  minimal :  $3.25  a 
week  for  21  meals  and  $3  a  week  for  a  room. 
A  good  suit  coat  between  $25  and  $30,  he 
recaUed. 

In  order  to  come  home  for  Christmas,  Dr. 
03rlen  said  he  worked  in  the  Philadelphia 
Post  Office  until  Christmas  eve,  got  on  a  train 
and  arrived  home  for  the  holiday.  The 
round-trip  ticket  cost  $50. 

To  pay  his  tuition  for  a  year,  he  would 
work  summers. 

There  was  no  medical  Insurance  when  Dr. 
O'Brien  first  began  practicing.  People  paid 
cash — beds  ran  from  $3  In  a  ward  to  $8  In 
private  rooms. 

During  the  Depression  years,  the  doctor 
said  he  performed  as  many  as  100  free  oper- 
ations per  month. 

Dr.  O'Brien  lists  two  most  memorable 
events  in  his  career:  admission  to  the  Amer- 
ican CoUege  of  S'jrgeons.  Oct.  1936,  and 
service  as  chief  of  surgery  at  St.  Vincent  Hos- 
pital. 1»3S  to  1939. 

To  be  admitted  to  the  American  College 
of  Surgeons.  Dr.  O'Brien  had  to  be  accepted 
by  local  members  and,  later,  submit  a  writ- 
ten report  of  100  surgical  operations  he  bad 
performed. 

Until  his  retirement  last  year,   the  Kle 
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doctor  had  served  for  35  years  as  chief  of  the 
medical  department  at  St.  Joseph's  Home. 

Dr.  Joseph  Sllllman.  also  a  Jefferson  grad- 
uate, was  Erie's  "last  horse  and  buggy  doc- 
tor,'  Dr.  O'Brien  recalled.  "He  hitched  hla 
horse  at  a  post  In  front  of  St.  Vincent  Hoa- 
pltal." 

Among  the  other  older  doctors.  "Chiefs 
.  .  .  well  thought  of. "  he  recalled  were:  Roth, 
Bell,  McCallum,  Lick,  Hess,  Eastman,  Tread- 
way.  Walsh.  Schilling.  McCarthy.  Goldman. 
Schllndwein.  Washabaugh.  Luke  and  Gan- 
non. 

Now.  after  50  years  in  medicine.  Dr.  J. 
Elmer  O'Brien  Is  retiring. 

"I  used  to  see  20  to  50  people  In  this  office 
each  day."  he  said,  "now,  they're  suddenly 
taken  away  .  . 

The  office  he  plans  to  close  Is  located  In  his 
home  at  302  E  10th  St.  "This  house  Is  150 
years  old.  My  father  was  born  here  ...  I  was 
born  here."  he  said  looking  around. 

Dr.  O'Brien  plans  to  attend  his  SOth  class 
reunion  at  Jefferson  April  29.  "Of  150  gradu- 
at;s.  70  are  living,"  he  reported. 

Total  retirement?  Dr.  O'Brien  says.  "Tea." 
But.  we  wonder.  Is  that  possible  for  one  so 
Involved,  so  practiced,  so  young  after  only 
50  years? 


CAMBODIA  RESOLUTION 


May  1,  1970 


"TERRACIDE" 


HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

or   CAUTORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Thursday.  April  30.  1970 

Mr  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  introduced  a  resolution  that  would 
forbid  the  President  from  sending  U.S. 
troops  Into  Cambodia.  I  cannot  find  the 
words  to  express  my  outrage  that  the 
President  would  commit  American  per- 
sonnel into  Cambodia,  without  the  for- 
mal consent  of  the  Congress.  Indeed. 
Congress  was  not  even  informed  of  this 
decision.  As  a  member  of  the  Foreign 
Operations  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee,  I  was  not 
even  Informed  that  such  preparations 
were  being  considered,  much  less  imple- 
mented. 

President  Nixon's  actions  have  the  all- 
too-famlliar  ring  of  our  past  rationales 
for  escalation.  Instead  of  shortening  con- 
flicts and  bringing  our  troops  home,  the 
result  has  always  been  to  drag  the  United 
States  further  into  the  Vietnam  "quag- 
mire." 

I  have  on  other  occasions  pointed  out 
that  in  the  Nixon  "Vietnamlzatlon"  plan, 
there  seems  to  be  the  assumption  that 
a  large  U.S.  support  force — advisers, 
logistics,  and  air  support — would  be  re- 
quired even  when  our  groimd  combat 
troops  come  home.  I  have  taken  a  strong 
position  against  this  view.  I  feel  that  our 
troops — all  our  troops — should  be  with- 
drawn on  an  orderly  and  fixed  schedule. 
The  events  yesterday  have  adequately 
demonstrated  the  risks  of  a  large  U.S. 
advisory  force — continued  mtmpower 
and  material  commitment  on  an  ever- 
expanding  geographic  scale. 

We  must  get  out  of  this  quagmire  now. 
I  hope  this  House  will  act  quickly  on  this 
legislation.  The  American  people  have 
suffered  for  too  long  a  time  the  priva- 
tion caused  by  this  Southeast  Asian  con- 
flict. It  Is  time  that  the  elected  repre- 
sentatives of  the  American  people — those 
closest  to  the  electorate — are  asked  to 
approve  or  disapprove  this  far-reaching 
decision. 


HON.  J.  CALEB  BOGGS 

or   DKLAWAU 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  April  30.  1970 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  the  Nation 
last  week  discussed  many  vital  questions 
Involving  our  environment  during  Earth 
Day.  It  is  fitting  that  this  effort  to  en- 
large our  knowledge  of  the  planet  on 
which  we  live  should  occur  shortly  after 
the  publication  of  a  book  dealing  with 
the  threats  to  the  earth. 

The  book,  fittingly,  is  called  "Terra- 
cide."  It  should  be  of  interest  to  my  col- 
leagues that  the  author  is  Ron  M.  Linton, 
former  staff  director  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  of  the  Senate,  and  later 
chairman  of  a  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  Task  Force  on 
Environmental  Health  and  Related 
Problems. 

Already,  the  book  has  received  broad 
attention.  In  a  letter  to  Little.  Brown  b 
Co..  publishers  of  "Terracide."  the  emi- 
nent environmental  scientist.  Dr.  Rene 
Dubos  of  Rockefeller  University  in  New 
York  City,  wrote: 

For  thousands  of  years,  nature  had  the 
ability  to  absorb  the  environmental  Insults 
of  the  human  population.  Those  who  believe 
that  nature  will  continue  to  be  able  to  do  so 
will  be  brought  to  their  senses  by  Ron  M. 
Linton's  Terracide.  This  book  shows  In  lucid 
and  simple  language  that  the  ecologlc  crisis 
will  reach  its  acute  phase  within  our  life- 
time, and  that  action  should  be  taken  now 
If  we  want  the  earth  to  be  still  a  suitable 
place  for  human  life  by  the  year  2000. 

To  give  Senators  a  flavor  of  the  book, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  two  ex- 
cerpts from  "Terracide"  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

( p.  33  .  .  .  chapter  title  "Life  In  a  Crowd") . 
.  .  .  Man  suffers  indirect  as  well  as  direct 
results  from  polluting  living  space  with  ex- 
cess population.  Too  many  people  living  In- 
appropriately In  a  given  space  produce  social 
pathology.  Too  many  people  coming  Into 
contact  Inappropriately  within  a  given  space 
produces  a  health  pathology.  Likewise,  too 
many  people  using  a  space  inappropriately 
produces  an  economic  pathology  that  results 
in  the  degradation  of  the  other  resources  or 
habitats  of  man:  air.  water,  and  soil.  The 
concentration  of  man  In  an  urban  area  re- 
quires an  Increasing  degree  of  economic 
activity. 

The  Indiutrlallzation  process  requires  the 
generation  of  power.  The  power  produced 
has  a  side  effect  of  dispensing  Into  air  the 
effluence  from  the  combustion  of  fuel  used 
to  produce  the  power.  Thus  the  more  people 
that  Jam  Into  a  space,  the  more  power  re- 
quired; the  more  power  required,  the  more 
effluence  is  spewed  Into  the  air,  polluting 
It  and  harming  the  health  of  the  people  liv- 
ing in  the  area. 

The  same  thing  can  be  said  of  the  use  of 
the  water  resources  In  an  area.  People  con- 
sume. In  the  consuming  there  Is  waste  and 
the  waste  must  be  disposed  of.  We  dispose  of 
liquid  wastes  by  discharging  them  into  sur- 
rounding bodies  of  water.  Even  with  ad- 
vanced treatment  method*  now  available  to 
society,  the  volume  of  effluence  being  dis- 
charged into  the  waters  surrounding  limited 
geographical  areas  Is  such  as  to  lower  the 
quality  of  that  water  for  any  future  use. 
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A  third  problem  caused  by  crowding  is  the 
disposal  of  solid  wastes;  wastes  which  can- 
not be  carried  away  by  water  or  be  burned 
and  discharged  as  an  effluence  Into  the  atr. 
As  the  number  of  people  In  an  area  xnuttl- 
plies,  the  waste  of  this  nature  Increases.  And 
as  it  Increases,  its  disposal  must  be  handled 
in  one  of  several  not  always  satisfactory 
ways:  either  by  landfill  in  existing  water 
areas  (which  reduces  the  amount  of  water 
available  and  Increases  the  amoiint  of  land 
upon  which  people  can  settle,  further  In- 
creasing the  density  or  population  growth) ; 
by  burial  (which  can  increase  the  nitrogen 
and  phosphate  compounds  In  the  soil  and 
thus  change  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  Its 
runoff  Into  waters,  further  aggravating  water 
pollution);  or  by  piling  it  up  In  composts 
(further  reducing  the  amount  of  space 
available  to  people  already  crowded). 

Our  cities  are  great  cities.  The  Incidence  of 
disease  Is  low,  and  the  standard  of  living  Is 
the  highest  In  history.  Culture  and  com- 
merce bloom  In  the  cities.  They  provide  un- 
precedented opportunities  for  education 
and  entertainment;  millions  find  they  offer 
new  ways  of  life,  far  more  attractive  than 
the  ones  from  which  they  escaped.  Certainly 
the  city  has  problems.  Its  economic  problems 
are  enormous  and  Its  harsh  and  often  con- 
fusing physical  environment  aggravates  so- 
cial and  personal  problems.  Much  of  this 
Is  from  the  stress  Imposed  by  the  city;  it's 
the  noise  and  polluted  air.  the  rush  and  the 
push,  the  IrrltaUons  that  go  beyond  the 
limit*  of  comfort  or  even  of  tolerance.  But 
the  problems  of  the  physical  environment 
of  the  cities  can  be  controlled. 

Technology  can  be  used  to  affect  pollution 
of  air,  water  and  land.  Technology  and  pub- 
lic policy  combined  can  affect  the  pollution 
of  space  and  bring  about  relief  from  the 
stresses  imposed  by  the  crowding  and  con- 
gestion of  the  city. 

It  will  be  dlfflcult  to  define  when  and 
where  over-population  exists.  It  will  also  be 
difficult  to  develop  and  implement  a  rational 
plan  of  population  and  space  control.  But 
over-population  must  be  adjusted  by  relat- 
ing the  use  of  space  to  human  needs.  If  this 
U  done,  rush-hour  driving  In  the  morning, 
and  rush-hour  driving  In  the  evening,  which 
now  result  In  long  lines  of  cars  bumper-to- 
bumper,  may  possibly  be  eliminated.  If  this 
is  done  perhaps  the  freeways,  now  the  major 
means  of  egress  from  downtown  to  the  sub- 
urban areas,  may  be  able  to  move  cars  at 
gMMraUy  planned  paces.  Even  auto  lines  may 
then  be  able  to  move  at  fifty  to  sixty  miles  an 
hour,  with  movement  In  and  out  of  lane*  and 
the  proximities  of  one  car  to  another  auto- 
matically oontroUed  so  as  not  to  leave  the 
driver  extremely  tense,  angry,  and  frustrated. 

ftlaybe  In  the  city  which  provides  the 
prc^Mr  relationship  between  man  and  q>aoe. 
public  tranqKMtatlon  will  be  on  time  and 
there  will  be  enough  clean  and  comfortable 
room  to  eliminate  the  frustrations  which 
now  aooompany  riding  public  transit  sys- 
tems. Maybe  unoongeeted  city  office  build- 
ings can  be  designed  to  reduce  the  tension  of 
waiting  for  elevators  and  Jamming  into  them 
and  fighting  out  of  them.  Maybe  then  It  will 
also  be  possible  to  be  waited  on  in  a  store 
or  restaurant  without  the  pressure  of  "hurry, 
the  next  ptnaa'm  waiting." 

In  the  city  which  provides  for  the  contiol 
of  space  pollution,  maybe  the  housee  will  be 
built,  the  streets  laid  out.  parks  created  and 
commerce  and  Industry  conducted  with  con- 
cern for  the  effects  of  demographic  Intensity. 

Maybe  the  lakes  will  then  be  worth  Uvmg 
beside. 

(P.  332  .  .  .  chapter  tlUe  "The  Challenge") 
.  .  .  Man  can  avoid  a  tomorrow  of  environ- 
mental crises.  He  will  have  to  work  at  It.  for 
it  Is  easy  to  accept  the  conditions  we  live  In 
as  an  Inevitable  concomitant  of  life.  That  Is 
what  we  are  doing  now.  We  live  with  air  and 
watir  pollution;   we  tolerate  Increasing  an- 
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noyance  from  noise;  with  a  slight  murmur  we 
suffer  crowding  and  congestion;  we  hardly 
pay  any  attention  to  a  host  of  other  en- 
vironmental abuses  that  can  Injure  man 
mentally  and  physically.  We  learn  little  from 
our  past.  We  do  those  things  that  are  easiest. 
and  It  Is  easy  to  Ignore  environmental  pol- 
lution. Most  Americans  have  to  be  reminded 
continually  that  there  Is  something  wrong 
with  their  environment.  It's  not  every  day 
that  we  come  Into  contact  with  water  pol- 
lution. We  are  not  continuously  aware  of  air 
pollution.  Some  of  the  more  subtle  forms 
of  environmental  contamination  escape  easy 
detection.  The  food  we  eat,  the  water  we 
drink,  the  hotisehold  products  which  we  use 
moot  often  never  appear  to  be  related  to 
problems  of  health  or  Injury  that  occur.  No 
one  seems  to  be  dying  from  an  attack  of  the 
environment.  Nor  do  moet  people  associate 
any  disease  with  it.  If  man  doesn't  like  his 
environment,  at  least  he  lives  with  It.  But  is 
no  one  dying? 

Certainly  man  adapts.  ThU  history  has 
proved.  He  emerged  In  greater  numbers  than 
ever  before  after  more  than  a  century  of 
being  scourged  by  infectious  disease.  The 
death  rate  used  to  be  atrocious,  but  it  was 
ascribed  to  the  disease  and  not  to  the  en- 
vironmental conditions  that  bred  the  disease. 
Death  today  is  even  less  closely  related  to  the 
environmental  conditions  that  breed  disease. 
Is  no  one  dying?  It  only  seems  that  way. 

What  about  the  future?  It  appears  now 
that  man  is  creating  more  environmental 
problems  for  himself  than  he  wUl  be  able 
to  solve.  But  he  doesnt  have  to.  He  doesn't 
have  to  adapt  and  die  In  the  process. 

The  challenge  to  man  will  not  be  whether 
he  knows  what  to  do  but  whether  he  Is  able 
to  do  what  he  knows  must  be  done.  And  be- 
fore anything  he  does  has  any  real  effect  on 
the  quality  of  air  and  water  or  the  proper 
handling  of  waste,  he  wlU  have  to  commit 
himself  to  three  things: 

Establishment  of  a  population  policy. 

Creation  of  new  towns  with  built-in  stand- 
ards and  safeguards  against  environmental 
deterioration. 

Spending  of  substantial  public  funds  to 
rectify  the  deterioration  that  has  taken  place 
In  our  major  urban  areas. 

Imposing  a  population  policy  does  not 
mean  limiting  the  number  of  children  any 
married  couple  may  have;  certainly  Ameri- 
can attitudes  will  not  accept  this  kind  of 
governmental  regulation,  nor  would  they 
accept  limitations  on  where  Individuals 
could  live;  the  Idea  that  we  can  establish 
arbitrary  population  limits  for  conununlties 
Is  ludicrous.  But  certainly  population  policy 
must  include  making  family  planning  infor- 
mation and  services  available  to  all  Ameri- 
cans. It  also  means  providing  options  so  that 
those  who  prefer  rural  or  small-town  life 
will  not  be  forced  to  tear  up  roots  and  move 
to  large  urban  centers. 

A  population  policy  will  have  to  build  upon 
the  knowledge  of  what  effect  varying  levels 
of  density  and  congregation  have  upon  the 
physical  and  social  environment;  based  on 
this  knowledge,  there  could  be  incentives  for 
dispersal  and  alternatives  to  the  current 
urban  centers  Including  the  redesigning  of 
these  centers.  Such  information  Is  not  now 
available. 

New  towns  must  be  established  so  that 
those  who  prefer  the  modern  and  the  planned 
community  can  choose  that  alternative.  But 
new  towns  must  be  managed  so  that  those 
at  every  economic  level  can  select  that  op- 
tion if  they  so  desire. 

RTiating  urban  centers  cannot  be  aban- 
doned In  a  fit  of  hopefulness,  nor  should  they 
be  left  as  rotten  boroughs  for  the  poor  alone 
to  wallow  In.  City  centers  In  particular  must 
be  restored  to  satisfactory  living  levels.  This 
will  cost  much,  but  the  failure  to  do  this 
will  be  far  costlier  In  terms  of  human  conflict 
and  despair. 

The  new  towns,  the  population  policy,  the 
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massive  spending  for  corrective  purposes — all 
must  be  followed  by  a  determined  govern- 
ment effort  at  federal,  state  and  local  levels 
to  set  standards  and  enforce  them  so  that 
envlroiunental  improvements  wlU  not  sub- 
sequently be  broken  down. 

In  TTmir<T»e  the  decision  to  do  these  three 
things  we  will  have  to  accept  the  fact  that 
subsidies  and  financial  advantage  to  private 
industry  are  a  cost  of  the  political  systems  we 
have,  which  must  be  paid  If  we  are  to  Improve 
our  present  condlUon.  Such  subsidies  are 
not  new;  they  are  rooted  in  our  history.  But 
in  spending  this  money,  we  shall  have  to 
place  m  proper  perspective  the  use  of  tools 
with  fancy  labels  such  as  cost-benefit  ratio, 
systems  analysis,  and  program  planning  and 
budgeting.  These  are  the  technician's  tools. 
These  tools  can  tell  us  what,  from  a  tech- 
nical standpoint,  can  or  cannot  be  done. 
They  can  teU  bow  much  it  costs  to  do  it. 
But  they  can  only  guess  at  the  value  of 
alternatives,  because  the  environment  Is  of 
importance  only  as  it  relates  to  people.  Deal- 
ing with  the  wants  and  desire-  of  peoples  Is 
subjective. 

We  will  also  have  to  destroy  the  national 
security  mystique  that  causes  us  to  siphon 
off  the  vast  nuijority  of  the  federal  budget 
to  perpetuate  economic  waste  In  the  guise 
of  national  defense.  It's  easier  politically  to 
spend  money  In  the  Interest  of  protecting  the 
American  people  from  death  and  destruction 
at  the  hands  of  some  human  enemy  outside 
our  national  boundaries  than  for  those  goals 
Just  outlined.  How  hollow  Indeed  will  be  the 
success  of  that  spending  when  death  and 
destruction  within  our  boundaries  at  our 
own  hands  leave  little  worthwhile  to  be 
defended.  The  American  people  had  better 
come  to  understand  that  our  national  secu- 
rity is  threatened  rather  by  a  failure  to  pro- 
vide the  social  and  physical  environment 
necessary  to  maintain  a  strong,  growing. 
Independent  and  thinking  population. 


THE  PLIGHT  OP  PRIVATE  COLLEGES 


HON.  ALBERT  H.  QUIE 

or    ICtMNXSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  AprU  30.  1979 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  the 
Nation's  private  colleges  are  in  serious 
financial  trouble.  Some  will  find  it  neces- 
sary to  close  unless  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment helps  keep  them  open.  It  will  be 
less  expensive  in  the  long  run  to  do  so 
than  it  would  be  to  build  new  facilities 
and  faculties  for  the  students  they  now 
serve. 

Tliere  are  three  ways  in  which  a  pri- 
vate college  can  obtain  money.  The  first 
way  is  to  raise  tuition.  Tuition  is  already 
so  high  that  this  is  no  longer  a  realistic 
option  if  the  college  hoiies  to  attract  a 
broadly  representative  student  body.  The 
second  way  is  to  seek  greater  contribu- 
tions. Private  contributions  to  private 
colleges  have  consistently  Increased,  but 
not  nearly  at  the  rate  necessary  to  keep 
pace  with  rising  costs.  The  third  way  is 
to  obtain  increased  funds  from  the  State 
and  Federal  levels.  In  scHne  instances, 
such  public  support  has  become  the  last 
hope  of  saving  these  colleges  . 

On  March  24,  1970,  I  introduced  the 
"Higher  Education  General  Assistance 
Act  of  1970"  (HJl.  16622)  which  would 
provide  needed  assistance  to  public  and 
private  institutions  of  higher  learning  in 
such  a  way  that  will  not  disadvantage  the 
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small  Institution.  Since  most  of  the  pri- 
vate institutions  are  relatively  small,  this 
bill  would  give  many  of  our  private  in- 
sUtutlons  the  shot  in  the  arm  they  ao 
desperately  need.  We  read  occasionally  in 
our  newspapers  about  the  plight  of  the 
private  college.  But  it  is  often  hard  to 
get  specific  information  on  Just  how  bad 
off  they  are.  The  Special  Subcommittee 
on  Education  is  in  the  midst  of  hearings 
on  proposed  higher  education  legislation. 
We  have  heard  and  will  continue  to  hear 
testimony  from  representatives  of  private 
institutions. 

Knowing  of  my  interest  in  learning 
more  about  the  needs  of  private  institu- 
tions. Dr.  FYederick  W.  Ness,  president  of 
the  Association  of  American  Colleges. 
forwarded  a  few  letters  he  has  received 
from  private  colleges  outlining  their 
financial  needs.  Because  I  feel  all  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  should  be  well  Informed 
about  the  needs  of  private  colleges.  I 
insert  in  the  Recoro  nine  letters  for- 
warded to  me  by  Dr.  Ness. 

Following  them.  I  insert  some  of  the 
letters  which  I  have  received  in  response 
to  HJl.  16622  from  leading  educators  of 
private  higher  education  in  my  own  State 

of  Minnesota : 

Aquinas  Collkgk. 
Grand  Rapids.  Mich..  January  23, 1970. 
Dr.  Fkzonuc  W    Ness. 

Fresident.  Association  of  American  Collefes, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dkak  Db.  Nns:  As  I  promUed  you  In 
Houston  earlier  this  month.  I  now  send  you 
this  letter  to  set  out  clearly  and  concisely 
the  precarious  financial  condition  In  which 
my  college  finds  Itself. 

During  the  current  academic  year  of  199lt- 
1970  Aquinas  College  has  an  enrollment  of 
1015  regular  full-time  resident  and  commuter 
students  In  addition,  in  the  course  of  the 
year,  we  have  940  part-time  students,  moat  of 
them  In  such  community-oriented  programs 
as  Career  Action  (a  degree  completion  pro- 
gram for  young  adults  in  business).  Encore 
(a  degree  completion  program  for  house- 
wives), and  DCPV.  our  special  program  for 
Vietnam  War  yetermns.  Our  total  count  of 
fuU-tlme  equivalent  students  Is  over  1400. 

During   the   fiscal    year    (July    1.    1990   to 
June    30,    1970)     our    operating    deficit    is 
•43a.5»».  MeanwhUe  our  capital  indebtedness 
Is    H .230.679.7a.    Our    cash    endowment    Is 
$8,493.  The  only  way  In  which  we  can  survive 
Is  through  the  so-called  "contributed  serv- 
ices"   of    the    thirty-five    members    of    the 
faculty  who  are  Dominican  Sisters  of  Orand 
Rapids  and   through   a   line  of  credit   from 
the  motherhouae  of  that  community.  Clearly. 
Dr.    Ness,   the   religious   community   cannot 
p>oeslbly   carry  our  kind  of  deficit  for  wy 
long:  the  Orand  Rapids  Dominicans  have  no 
sources  of  income  outside  the  earning  capac- 
ity of  their  800  or  so  sister-members,  almost 
all  of  whom  are  grade  and  high  school  teach- 
ers In  this  area  and  work  for  compensation 
far  below  that  of  lay  teachers.  This  Is  a  case 
of  the  underpaid  subsidizing  the  destitute 
You  said  In  your  presidential  address  at 
Houston  that  you  and  your  staS  are  planning 
to  go  on  retreat  In  March  to  take  stock  of 
the  future  of  the  AAC  and  Its  headquarters 
functions.  Please  accept  this  letter   as  evi- 
dence of  the  desperate  situation  in  which  my 
kind  of  college  stands  We  need  help.  We  need 
your  help  to  plead  our  case  to  the  Congress 
and  the  foundations.  We  need  the  help  now. 
(If  a  higher  budget  through  increased  Associ- 
ation dues  Is  the  needed  element.  I  for  one 
am  more  than  willing  to  make  this  Invest- 
ment.) 

We  want  to  work  within  the  framework  of 
your  organlntlon.  but  one  way  or  the  other 
w«  mtwt  haw  rasuIU  aoon.  or  w«  shall  perUta. 
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Our  record  of  servic*  does  not  warrant  that 
fate! 

Sincerely  yours. 

NoaBsrr  J.  HatnT. 

Pr€$ident. 

jANUsav  38.  1070. 
Dr.  Pacscaic  W.  Ness. 
Assoctatton  of  American  Colleges. 
Washington.  D.C. 

DCAB  Da.  Ntsa :  Norbert  Hruby  of  Acqulnas 
College  forwarded  a  copy  of  his  recent  letter 
to  you  to  SUter  Burke,  and  she  has  asked 
me  to  respond  In  Urms  of  the  sItuaUon  at 
Barat. 

This  colleges  position  would  not  appear  so 
precarious  as  that  of  Acqulnas.  though  we 
certainly  have  cause  for  concern.  This  cur- 
rent year,  with  a  combined  Institutional 
budget  of  Just  under  $2  million,  we  are  run- 
ning a  deficit  of  some  $170,000.  This  Is  the 
first  year  In  which  we  are  In  this  position. 
The  deficit  will  be  met  out  of  our  endow- 
ment of  under  $500,000.  a  step  which,  quite 
obviously,  we  can  take  only  once  or  twice 
more.  A  good  part  of  the  current  deficit  U 
atuibutable  to  the  implementation  of  far- 
reaching  currlcular  reforms  this  year,  and  we 
are  sUU  hopeful  that  p*rt  of  It  will  be  met  by 
a  foundation  grant  this  spring  Much  of  the 
remainder  is  attributable  to  cut-backs  in 
federal  funds;  Barat  U  very  heavily  com- 
mitted to  the  education  of  low-Income  and 
minority-group  students,  and  has.  therefore, 
been  especially  hard  hit  by  reduced  federal 
allocations. 

In  the  years  Immediately  ahead,  we  hope 
to  meet  our  financial  situation  In  a  number 
of  ways.  Tuition  will  be  raised  (again),  and 
enrollment  will  be  Increased    Over  the  long 
run.  however.  I  doubt  Barat  and  similar  col- 
leges can  continue   to  operate   without   In- 
creased    monies     from     federal     and     state 
sources.   This   will   particularly    be   the   case 
with  colleges  such  as  Barat  which  have  the 
ability   and   inclination   to   re-do  currlcular 
structures  and  innovate  with  more  individual 
and  parUcipaUve  approaches  to  the  higher 
learning.   Almost   any   of   the   recommended 
changes  and  innovations  so  frequenUy  called 
for  today  ( for  example,  by  the  Office  of  Edu- 
catlons  own  recent  Internal  staff  study)  have 
a  dollar  tag  on  them,  a  tag  most  often  beyond 
the  ability  of  the  private  liberal  arts  college. 
Por  years,  I  know,  a  couple  of  things  have 
t>een  said  of  the  private  Uberal  arU  college: 
that  financially  it  was  in  trouble  and  that 
Ideologically  It  had  lost  lU  way.  The  Irony  of 
the  present  situation  U  that  the  second  part 
of  the  statement  is  no  longer  the  case  Just 
as  the  first  part  has  actually  become  the  case. 
A  great  many  of  these  colleges  now  do  clearly 
see    their   role,    namely   that   of   fashioning 
newer.     Innovative,     and     more     responsive 
modes  of  higher  education.  The  backlog  of 
needed  reform  Is  there,  so  Is  the  research  and 
access  to  the  experience  of  others,  and  most 
of  these  colleges  can  move  quickly  and  ef- 
fectively to  demonstrate  what  can  be  done. 
The  fact  moat  of  them  face,  however,  U  that 
the  status  quo.  tot  all  lU  faults.  U  really  the 
most  economical  and  easy  to  administer  of  all 
possible     modes     of     providing     a     degree. 
Change — be  It  Independent  study  In  place  of 
large    lect\ire    sections.    Individual    program 
planning  to  replace  requirements,  new  sys- 
tems of  faculty  feedback  to  replace  grades, 
or  special  course  modules  to  provide  a  more 
meaningful       freshman       experience — costs 
money.  Several  of  the  colleges  I  know  which 
are  in   financial  difficulty  are  there  as  the 
result  of  attempts  to  mount  more  ambtUoiu 
and  Innovative  programs. 

You  will  remember  the  Fortune  article  of 
a  couple  of  years  ago  on  the  financial  sUtus 
(plight)  of  the  independent  college.  At  that 
time,  there  was  a  good  deal  of  head-nodding 
and  feeling  that  It  was  the  other  guy's  prob- 
lem. No  more.  I  think  I  know  the  situation 
in  nUnoU  fairly  well,  and  the  consensus  Is 
that  the  flnsn'^'»l  problem  has  really  arrived 
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this  year  Institutional  deficits  of  from  $50,- 
(X)0  to  $450,000  are  known  to  me,  and  In  most 
of  the  cases  at  Institutions  with  minimal 
reserves.  Enrollments  are  levelling  off  and 
not  Infrequently  declining:  applications  at 
a  majority  of  Illinois  colleges  are  down,  both 
In  numbers  and  quaUty.  The  aggressive 
growth  of  public  higher  education  In  the 
sUte  (and  elsewhere)  Is  often  cited  as  a 
cause:  the  state  system  has  the  added  effect 
of  constraining  tuition  at  unrealistic  levels, 
lest  differential  costs  move  too  far  apart.  I 
could,  were  I  at  liberty  to  do  so,  cite  a  good 
number  of  examples  on  both  the  budgetary 
and  enrollment  score. 

Having  worked  at  the  American  Council 
myself,  I  have  no  Illusions  that  national  or- 
ganizations will  be  m  a  position  to  save  In- 
dividual colleges.  Nor  do  I  have  any  Immedi- 
ate expectation  of  federal  help  In  a  financial 
sense.  But  one  or  two  things  might  be  con- 
sidered by  AAC.  For  one,  there  exists  Incom- 
plete public  realization  of  the  worth  and 
Immediate  difficulty  of  the  Independent  col- 
lege: the  situation  could  stand  dranmtlza- 
tlon  at  this  point.  On  another  score,  the  re- 
lationship between  public  and  private  In 
state  systems  needs  explication.  In  Illinois, 
for  one,  the  state  board  often  acts  as  though 
private  colleges  did  not  exist:  In  lU  defense 
no  one  seems  to  be  very  clear  what  relation- 
ship there  should  be.  Assuming  some  rela- 
tional definition  were  developed  It  would  be 
possible  for  a  concerned  federal  government 
to  put  some  teeth  Into  It  USOE  has  so  many 
"hooks"  Into  the  conduct  of  state  boards  that 
one  new  one  could  easily  be  entered  as  a 
condition  for  aid:  manifest  concern  for  pri- 
vate higher  education  In  the  state.  For  ex- 
ample, a  state  plan  designed  with  reference 
to  the  status  and  health  of  public  and  private 
Institutions  n\lght  be  demanded,  pliw  yearly, 
publlcally  Issued  updates  of  same,  or  reports 
to  the  Commissioner  and/or  the  state  legls- 
latur*  on  recommended  steps  to  assure  well 
being  In  all  sectors. 

I  hope  these  few  suggestions  prove  help- 
ful. Feel  free  to  call  upon  me  for  any  addi- 
tional Information  which  may  be  of  help  to 
the  Association. 
Sincerely. 

Thkodom  J.  MAaCHXar. 
Director     of     Planning     A     Program 
Development. 

LUTHK*  Cotxxcc. 
Decoroh.  lotoa.  January  27. 1970. 
Dr.  FaroEBic  W.  Ness, 

President,  Association  of  American  Colleges. 
Washington.  D.C. 
Deab  Db.  Ness:  It  becomes  Increasingly 
obvious  that  private  higher  education  Is  In 
serious  financial  difficulty.  Over  a  period  of 
years  we  have  sought  to  improve  the  ef- 
ficiency of  this  college  and  believed  we  had 
achieved  the  maximum  efficiency  In  terms 
of  administration  and  campus  services  to 
that  we  were  able  to  operate  In  the  black  for 
a  period  of  two  years  and  present  a  balanced 
budget  ror  this  current  year  However,  so 
many  unforeseen  financial  obligations  have 
developed  that  we  are  now  facing  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  $100,000  deficit  and  at  the 
present  Ime  we  are  trying  to  determine  »ow 
we  may  reduce  a  proposed  $370,000  deficit 
for  1970-71.  Certainly  we  cannot  operate  by 
deficit  budgeting  as  wt  have  no  source  to 
pick  up  the  deficit.  I  was  pleased  that  Clark 
Kerr  had  stated  his  opinion  that  there  must 
be  a  chfcnge  In  public  policy  toward  tuition 
at  public  Institutions  as  I  believe  that  In- 
stitutional charges  to  the  student  must 
more  closely  approximate  the  current  oper- 
ating costs  of  the  institution  and  that  pub- 
lic funds  mxist  then  provide  financial  aid 
for  the  economically  disadvantaged  students 
to  equalize  the  opportunity  to  share  in  high- 
er education.  I  would  hope  that  the  Asso- 
ciation would  move  In  this  direction.  We 
must  have  a  dependable  long-range  Federal 
policy  U  we  are  to  do  the  kind  of  financial 
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and  educational  planning  which  Is  essential 
to  higher  education. 

I  appreciate  the  concerns  you  have  ex- 
pressed and  wish  you  to  know  that  you  have 
our  support.  After  having  spent  most  of  my 
life  In  public  higher  education,  I  am  pleased 
to  serve  a  private  undergraduate  coll 
believe  that  this  two- tract  system 
to  the  quality  of  higher  education 
U.S. 

Sincerely. 

B.   D.   F.^EWELL. 

President. 

Dominican  College. 
Racine,  Wis.,  January  28, 1970. 
Dr.  Freoebic  W.  Ness, 

President,  Association  of  American  Colleges, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deab  Db.  Ness:  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  go  on  record  In  support  of  the 
philosophy  and  Ideas  proposed  to  you  by 
Dr.  Norbert  J.  Hruby,  President  of  Aquinas 
College  In  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan.  As  Presi- 
dent of  Dominican  College.  Racine.  Wiscon- 
sin, I  voice  a  loud  second  to  all  of  Dr. 
Hruby's  remarks.  Although  our  college  Is  only 
half  as  large  as  Aquinas,  we  find  ourselves  in 
an  Identical  picture. 

Currently  the  Sisters  of  St.  Dominic  located 
In  Racine,  Wisconsin  contribute  $271,000  In 
teaching  services.  Even  with  these  contrib- 
uted services,  our  deficit  for  the  current  aca- 
demic year  will  be  approximately  $250,000. 
With  Increased  costs,  we  are  forced  to  raise 
tuition  and  our  room  and  board  charges.  Due 
to  the  tremendous  tax  subsidization  of  the 
state  university  and  college  system  In  Wis- 
consin, It  Is  difficult  for  us  to  compete  unless 
we  cater  our  services  to  only  the  wealthy,  or 
subsidise  students  through  scholarship  aid 
from  our  own  operating  budget. 

As  a  Protestant  president  of  a  Catholic 
college,  I  view  the  financial  situation  of 
Dominican  College  on  the  basis  of  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  private  sector  of  higher  edu- 
cation. If  we  are  to  believe  In  the  free  enter- 
prise system,  and  In  freedom,  we  must  also 
believe  in  a  freedom  of  choice.  If  private  col- 
leges and  universities  are  forced  out  of  exist- 
ence by  the  tremendous  tax  subsidization 
and  Inequality  of  competition,  then  the  possl- 
bUltles  of  freedom  to  choose  a  private  educa- 
tion will  disappear.  I  am  positive  that  the 
case  for  Dominican  College  and  Aquinas  Col- 
lege are  not  the  exception  to  the  rule,  but 
the  rule  that  will  be  found  In  much  of  pri- 
vate education  today.  Your  assistance  In  yotir 
office  as  President  of  the  Association  of  Amer- 
ican Colleges  will  be  truly  appreciated. 
Sincerely, 

T'KOMAS  C.  Stevens. 

Mabtobove  Coixece, 
Detroit,  Mich.,  January  28,  1970. 
Dr.  Fbedebic  W.  Ness, 

President.  Association  of  American  Colleges, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Fbeo:  Dr.  Norbert  Hruby  of  Aquinas 
College  has  suggested  that  I  write  you  re- 
garding the  financial  problems  of  our  College 
and  urge  you  to  use  the  resources  of  the 
AAC  to  plead  our  case  before  Congress  and 
other  groups  that  can  help  us  to  survive. 

Marygrove's  situation  is  not  unlike  Dr. 
Hruby's  own  Institution.  The  I.H.M.  Order 
last  year  turned  over  control  of  the  College  to 
a  lay  board  of  trustees,  whose  first  action 
was  to  appoint  me  as  president.  I  accepted 
the  position  knowing  full  well  the  magnitude 
of  the  Job  that  confronts  any  private  col- 
lege today  and  In  particular  private  women's 
colleges. 

For  the  first  time  In  the  sixty-year  history 
of  Marygrove  College,  there  Is  an  operating 
deficit.  In  a  budget  that  totals  $2,500,000,  the 
deficit  amounts  to  $300,000.  Since  the  College 
Is  establishing  a  much-needed  retirement 
program  with  the  usual  fringe  benefits,  ef- 
fecUve  July,  1970,  the  prospect  for  the  1970- 
71  budget  Is  another  staggering  deficit  of 
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better  than  $300,000  In  a  budget  of  approxi- 
mately $3,750,000.  Our  endowment  Is  few  the 
most  part  restricted  and  amounts  to  slightly 
over  $2,000,000.  Annual  gifts  and  income 
from  Investments  amount  to  a  little  over 
$100,000  with  the  prospect  of  a  gradual  In- 
crease In  alumnae  giving  and  a  sharp  de- 
crease In  Investment  returns  as  stocks  and 
bonds  are  liquidated  to  offset  the  annual  op- 
erating deficit. 

The  handwriting  Is  clearly  on  the  wall  un- 
less new  sources  of  Income  are  found  to  sup- 
plement the  Income  from  tuition  and  fees, 
which  Is  Increasing  every  year  only  because 
tuition  Is  being  raised.  In  1963,  Marygrove 
charged  $600  for  tuition;  In  1970.  It  will 
charge  $1,200,  and  annual  Increases  are 
planned  during  the  next  three  or  four  years. 
Seventy-five  percent  of  our  freshman  class 
this  year  are  receiving  some  kind  of  finan- 
cial aid.  Overall,  one  out  of  two  students 
at  the  College  Is  receiving  help.  Rapid  In- 
creases in  tuition  can  cut  us  off  from  the 
kind  of  students  that  we  are  most  desirous  of 
serving:  In  any  case  they  necessitate  substan- 
tial Increases  In  financial  aid  to  our  students. 

Like  Aquinas  College,  Marygrove  is  able  to 
function  because  the  contributed  services 
of  some  seventy  members  of  the  I.H.M.  Com- 
munity amount  to  nearly  twenty-five  percent 
of  the  total  budget.  Since  the  Motherhouse 
no  longer  has  any  control  over  the  affairs 
of  the  College,  there  Is  no  possibility  of  es- 
Ubllshlng  a  line  of  credit  there,  and  besldos 
the  College  wishes  to  maintain  its  inde- 
pendence from  the  religious  authorities  both 
academically  and  financially. 

I  know  that  you  need  no  convincing  about 
the  Importance  of  preserving  our  dual  sys- 
tem of  higher  education  and  of  giving  our 
young  people  freedom  of  choice.  The  time  Is 
past,  however,  when  Individual  Institutions 
can  fight  alone  to  maintain  this  privilege; 
your  support  Is  needed  and  now. 

Marygrove's  dues  to  the  Association  were 
mailed  yesterday.  Best  of  luck  to  you  in  your 
new  position.  It  must  seem  a  far  cry  from 
Long  Island  and  Hofstra. 
Sincerely, 

Abthitb  W.  Bbown. 

MotTNT  Saint  Mabt  College, 
Emmitsburg,  Md.,  January  30, 1970. 
Dr.  Fbedebic  W.  Ness, 

President,  Association  of  American  Colleges. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deab  Db.  Ness:  I  have  Just  returned  from  a 
four  weeks  begging  tour  throughout  the 
country  on  behalf  of  Mount  Saint  Mary's 
College  and  find  a  letter  from  Dr.  Hruby, 
President  of  Aquinas  College,  Grand  Rapids, 
Michigan,  explEdnlng  the  financial  plight  of 
his  college.  Dr.  Hruby  also  enclosed  a  xerox 
copy  of  a  letter  he  addressed  to  you  under 
date  of  January  23rd. 

I  can  say  that  the  financial  conditions 
existing  at  Aquinas  College  are  the  same  as 
those  at  Mount  Saint  Mary's.  Mount  Saint 
Mary's  is  a  private  Independent  liberal  arts 
college.  It  received  its  charter  from  the  State 
Legislature  in  1829.  Mount  Saint  Mary's  is 
not  owned,  operated  or  financed  by  the 
Catholic  Church.  It  receives  no  financial 
assistance  from  the  Archdiocese  of  Baltimore. 
It  depends  solely  for  Its  income  from  gifts, 
from  alumni,  friends  and  the  Income  from  a 
Liodest  endowment  ($36,712.00  for  1968-69). 
Mount  Saint  Mary's  receives  no  aid  from  the 
State  of  Maryland.  Our  deficit  at  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year  June  30,  1969.  was  $454,607.00. 
We  raised  our  fees  $300  for  1969-70.  In  mak- 
ing out  our  budget  for  1970-71  we  were  forced 
to  again  increase  our  fees  to  $180  per  student. 
We  simply  cannot  continue  mcreasing  our 
fees  for  we  would  be  pricing  ourselves  out  of 
business.  The  only  solution  is  Federal  assist- 
ance. 

During  the  current  fiscal  year  July  1,  1969 
to  June  30,  1970,  our  capital  indebtedness  is 
$1,443,607.00. 

Of  the  80  members  of  our  faculty  22  are 
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clergymen  whose  contributed  services  amount 
to  $75,522.00. 

One  of  the  particular  difficulties  private 
colleges  are  now  having,  especially  in  this 
area,  is  that  sources  primarily  approached  by 
private  colleges  are  now  being  deluged  with 
requests  for  financial  assistance  from  the 
State  CoDununlty  Colleges  whose  budgets 
have  been  drastically  cut. 

Sincerely  and  cordially, 

Rt.  Rev.  Hugh  J.  Phillips, 

President. 

S-,iNT  Mary's  College, 
Winona.  Minn.,  January  30, 1970. 
Dr.  Poet  ERIC  W.  Ness. 

rresident.  Association  of  American  Colleges, 
Washington,  D.C. 

D£AB  Dr.  Ness:  Like  you,  I  am  a  new  presi- 
dent: I  was  installed  as  the  10th  president 
of  Saint  Mary's  College  In  October.  Prior 
to  my  present  position.  I  taught  biology  and 
chaired  the  Department  of  Biology  here  for 
Eeveral  years. 

My  new  Job  has  made  me  acutely  aware 
of  the  real  survival  threats  that  plague  most 
small  private  colleges  like  Saint  Mary's.  We 
have  a  present  enrollment  of  approximately 
1,000  but  are  planning  to  increase  that  to 
1.500  In  the  next  few  years,  since  that  Is 
a  far  more  realistic  break-even  figure  eco- 
nomically speaking.  We  have  approximately 
7.000  degreed  alumni,  the  majority  being 
graduates  of  the  past  20  years.  Since  both 
the  college  and  most  of  Its  alumni  are  rather 
young,  alumni  support  has  always  remained 
"modest";  It  has  nevertheless,  been  one  of 
the  Important  means  of  partially  covering 
our  operational  deficits  each  year. 

In  past  years,  the  cost  of  operating  Saint 
Mary's  College  has  been  somewhat  set  off  by 
the  contributed  services  of  the  Christian 
Brothers  who  administer  and  partially  staff 
the  school.  In  1967-68.  services  contributed 
by  the  religious  and  clerical  staff  amounted 
to  $242,000.(X).  Because  of  the  rise  In  the 
cost  of  living  for  that  staff  and  their  decrease 
In  numbers,  their  contributed  services  in 
1968-69  amounted  to  $215,000.  It  Is  estimated 
that  the  value  of  their  contribution  this  year 
will  be  $175,000.00. 

In  1968-69,  the  college's  net  operational 
deficit  was  $162,100.00.  The  same  operational 
deficit  estimated  for  this  year  Is  $402,500, 
and  for  1970-71.  $350,000.00.  The  reason  for 
the  smaller  projected  deficit  next  year  is  the 
$200  rise  In  tuition  which  wUl  be  effective 
next  year.  But  obviously,  even  that  tuition 
Increase  will  not  solve  the  financial  problems 
facing  our  college — any  more  than  it  has 
solved  the  problems  of  countless  colleges  like 
ours.  Therefore,  we  have  within  the  past 
four  months  announced  an  ambitious  capital 
gifts  campaign  which  will,  during  the  next 
few  years,  largely  determine  the  future  via- 
bility of  Saint  Mary's — barring,  of  course. 
Increased  public  support  of  private  higher 
education. 

It  is  In  the  last  mentioned  area  that  I  hope 
you,  as  the  new  president  of  the  American 
Association  of  Colleges,  will  be  able  to  work 
effectively  for  private  education.  There  are 
very  few  In  our  country  who  think  that  pri- 
vate education,  on  whatever  level,  is  not 
good,  even  essential,  to  our  democratic  so- 
ciety. But  It  Is  becoming  more  and  more 
apparent  that  that  belief  must  be  Increas- 
ingly backed  up  by  financial  support.  I  hope 
you  will  use  the  authority  of  your  office  and 
the  Influence  of  the  AAC  to  tell  the  story 
of  colleges  like  Saint  Mary's  to  leaders  In 
public  and  private  positions  who  are  able 
to  alleviate  the  financial  problems  we  face. 
If  I  can  be  of  assistance  In  that  work,  please 
let  me  know. 

Needless  to  say,  I  wish  you  every  success 
In  your  new  position  and  you  have  my  per- 
sonal best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Brother  Geobge  Pahl,  F.S.C., 

President. 
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AUBOBA  COIllCT. 

Aurora.  III.,  rebruary  2, 1979. 
Dr.  FKXDXBic  W.  Nbss. 

PrMid«nt.  AtsocimtHrn  o/  American  CoUegea. 
'Wathington.  DC. 

DSAa  Da.  Nxas:  This  letter  Is  prompted  by 
the  recent  proposal  from  Dr.  Norbert  Hruby. 
President  of  Aquinas  College. 

It  U  appropriate  to  tell  you  that  I  am  writ- 
Ing  this  letter  because  President  Crlml  has 
been  absent  from  the  campus  for  five  months 
with  a  coronary  attack  I  am  glad  to  be  able 
to  report  that  he  Is  recovering  and  we  antlcl- 
p*te  that  he  will  be  back  in  the  oflUce  some- 
time late  In  the  spring  or  early  summer. 

Very  briefly,  the  financial  situation  at  Au- 
rora College  Is  serious.  This  year  we  have  an 
operating  deficit  of  over  $100,000  In  spite  of 
stringent  budget  cuts.  Our  capital  Indebted- 
ness Is  $1,240,000.  We  have  very  little  endow- 
ment. Consequently,  we  can  only  meet  the 
operating  deficit  by  transferring  undesig- 
xtated  bequests  of  one  kind  or  another  to  our 
operating  budget.  We  are  currently  making 
%  strenuous  effort  to  Improve  our  enrollment 
by  an  additional  one  hundred  students  for 
next  year  This,  along  with  cutbacks  in  our 
pro(ram.  will  enable  us  to  at  least  approach 
a  balanced  budget 

I  will  not  flU  In  additional  financial  de- 
tails, but  would  suggest  the  desirability  of 
aome  kind  of  a  study  by  the  Association  of 
American  Colleges  that  would  develop  a  com- 
posite picture  of  the  magnitude  and  extent 
of  the  financial  problem  facing  private  higher 
education  In  the  United  States  today. 

U  w«  can  be  of  any  further  help  in  your 
preaentatloa  of  this  situation   to  Congress, 
please  feel  free  to  call  upon  us. 
Sincerely. 

Mask  H   Tkvuwo. 
Vict  Fresident  and  Dean. 

SAUrr  Ma«T-or-THX-Wooo9  Colltc*. 

Saint  Mary-of-the-Woods.  Ind  . 

January  27.  1970. 
Dr.  FKEonic  W.  Ness. 

Frettdent.  Association  of  American  Colleger. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dkab  Da.  Nkss:  I  am  happy  to  add  my  plea 
as  the  president  of  a  small,  private  Institu- 
tion to  that  of  many  others  so  that  our  prob- 
lems may  be  represented  through  the  Asso- 
daUon  of  American  Collegee.  since  I  so 
firmly  beUeve  that  without  the  private  sec- 
tor In  American  education,  a  great  richness 
would  t>e  lost. 

Sslnt  Mary-of- the- Woods  College  la  a  small 
college  for  women  with  a  fulltlme  enrollment 
of  under  500.  Because  of  the  natxire  of  our 
student  body  and  our  geographical  location, 
we  have  l>een  able  to  build  a  kind  of  com- 
munity relationship  among  the  various  seg- 
ments of  this  campus  wbleb  la  somewhat 
nnlque.  I  believe,  and  because  of  our  stee 
we  are  able  to  experiment  readily  with  inno- 
vmtlve  programs,  several  of  which  we  have 
Introduced  during  thU  academic  year. 

One  of  the  most  exciting  of  these  is  the 
Intscrated  Sclence-lCatbematles  Course, 
which  approaches  topically  and  In  an  Inter- 
dladpUnary  way  some  of  the  most  relevant 
present  day  problems,  relating  them  to  a 
basic  background  and  understanding  of  these 
academic  areas.  Examples:  "Communicating 
with  Intelligent  Life  Klaewhere."  •The  Prob- 
ability of  Htiman  Survival."  "The  Culture  of 
Poverty  and  Abortion."  While  we  have  as  yet 
done  no  research  on  the  effectiveness  of  this 
program  and  another  inter-dlscipUnary  one 
in  Humanities,  we  plan  to  do  so,  and  I  am 
confident  that  aome  of  our  expenmsnts  will 
be  valuable  to  higher  education  In  general. 
Such  experlBMnts  would  be  much  nwre  dlfll- 
cfilt.  I  beUeve  on  a  larger  and  more  struc- 
tured campus. 

We  have  Inaugurated  a  emxaortlum  pro- 
gram with  Indiana  State  University  and  Rose 
Polytechnic  Institute,  all  of  which  are  m 
Terre  Haute.  But  as  you  know  consortia 
rarely  aav*   money.   They   slaaply   improve 
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programs,  and  we  hope  that  ours  wUl  do 
this  also. 

However,  as  you  no  doubt  know,  we  are  In 
trouble  financially,  a  problem  we  ahare,  I 
believe,  with  all  similar  colleges.  Our  capital 
Indebtedness  Is  over  $3,500,000.  Our  operat- 
ing deficit  ror  the  past  year.  1008-69,  was 
close  to  $<K)0,000,  and  for  this  coming  year 
will  be  almost  double  that.  As  we  project 
our  budget  ahead,  we  come  very  soon  to  a 
deficit  so  high  that  neither  tuition  raise,  nor 
endowment  (which  In  our  case  Is  only  about 
$40,000  Income  per  year) .  nor  amount  of  con- 
tributed services  of  the  sister-faculty,  which 
number  about  40',  of  our  total  faculty,  will 
be  able  to  fill  In  the  gap. 

We  are  the  oldest  woman's  college  in  In- 
diana. We  feel  that  with  the  development  of 
a  renewed  emphasis  upon  the  place  o( 
women.  It  is  possible  that  the  woman's  col- 
lege, like  t'  e  black  college,  may  be  coming 
Into  a  new  kind  of  relevance.  We  would  like 
tj  contribute  creatively  and  vigorously  to 
that  movement  in  the  future.  We  would  like 
to  continue  to  contribute  a  seme  of  Christian 
declslcn  In  a  too  often  i  ndeclded  world.  But 
we  see  that  without  some  assistance  either 
through  the  federal  government  or  through 
foundation:  we  can  do  none  of  these  things 
f  ^r  very  long.  We  encourage  you.  and  Indeed 
bc2  rou.  to  plead  the  cause  of  the  small,  pri- 
vate cllege  in  whatever  way  possible. 
S  ncerely. 

Sister  JKANNC  Knokslk.  S.P  . 

president. 

CUMLTTOM  COLLCCX. 

Northfleld,  Minn.,  April  t.  1970 
Representative  Aiaest  H.  Quiz, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

DcAB  Al:  I  was  away  last  week  when  the 
newspapers  reported  your  BUI  proposing  a 
"Higher  Educational  General  Asalstance  Act", 
and  SO  I  am  slow  In  sending  you  my  en- 
thusiastic support.  Tour  Bill  would  make  a 
world  of  difference  to  higher  education  in 
gsneril  and  to  private  education  In  partic- 
ular. It  Is  precisely  ihe  kind  of  proposal 
which  may  well  spell  the  difference  between 
life  and  death  for  some  of  the  private  col- 
leges of  kflnnesota  and  elsewhere. 

Dont  let  the  big  boys  chew  It  all  to  pieces, 
and  more  power  to  you  In  getting  the  support 
of  the  Education  and  Labor  Committee  and 
of  the  Congress.  Let  me  know  how  I  can 
help. 

Cordially  yours. 

John  W.  Nason. 

8r.  Oukr  Cotisos. 
JVorth/letd.  Minn..  April  3.  1970. 
Ron.  AI.SEXT  H.  Qrix. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Okas  Al:  I  have  noted  with  Interest  the 
proposals  you  have  made  In  H.R.  10333  and 
want  to  commend  you  especially  on  the  pro- 
posal regarding  grants  to  Institutions  on  the 
basis  of  the  number  of  gradxiates. 

It  nrriini  to  me  this  la  a  valid  concept  and 
without  trying  to  Judge  the  exact  formula 
which  you  have  suggested.  I  would  say  that 
the  principle  Is  excellent  I  hope  your  bill 
gets  favorable  hearings  and  some  time  sees 
the  light  of  day. 

It  seems  to  me  that  It  Is  a  completely  re- 
liable approach  to  consider  colleges  as  having 
served  society  by  providing  education  for  so- 
ciety's youth.  In  undergraduate  colleges  a 
measure  of  this  service  can  be  found  In  the 
number  of  graduates.  It  woxild  therefore  be 
quite  legitimate  and  proper,  as  far  as  I  can 
see,  to  gear  a  formula  such  as  yours  to  the 
number  of  persons  granted  degrees. 

As  you  are  w^  aware,  the  cost  of  educa- 
tion Is  not  represented  totally  by  the  charges 
made  of  students.  I  guess  higher  education 
In  the  United  States  has  never  been  offered 
on  the  assumption  that  the  person  who  re- 
ceives the  direct  benefit  from  It  Immediately 
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pays  the  total  bill.  This  principle  U  sound 
because  It  is  baaed  on  the  assumption  that 
society  as  a  whole  gains  from  the  education 
of  young  people. 

I  wish  you  well  in  your  attempts  to  find  a 
logical  and  positive  way  through  the  many 
difficult  areas  of  legislation  that  face  Con- 
gress these  da}-8.  Thank  you  for  what  you 
are  doing  as  an  important  member  of  the 
Congressional  committees  helping  us  solve 
the  problems  of  education. 
Yours  sincerely. 

Sidney  A.  Rand. 

President. 

Minnesota  Psivate  Collei^e  Cot- ncil, 

St.  Paul.  Minn..  March  30.  1970. 
Congressman  Albebt  Quie. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DcAS  Al:  Congratulations  on  your  propoeed 
"Higher  Education  General  Assistance  Act". 
It  Is  by  all  odds  the  best  news  to  come  out  of 
Washington  for  a  long  time.  Tou  can  de- 
pend on  unanimous  support  from  the  private 
college  sector  and  I  see  no  reason  why  the 
public  sector  should  not  also  endorse  It. 
There  will,  of  course,  be  pressure  to  change 
the  formula  In  the  Interests  of  the  larger 
Institutions.  It  will  be  overlooked  that  vir- 
tually every  government  program  has  favored 
that  sector  Surely  the  Miller  bill  with  lU 
emphasis  on  science  would  not  help  all  In- 
stitutions equally.  Tying  the  grants  to  the 
number  of  graduates  seems  to  be  an  excellent 
Idea  and  provides  the  most  solid  basis  for 
computing  "services  rendered." 

Thank  you  again  for  the  time  which  you 
gave  me  In  Washington  and  for  your  response 
to  my  letter.  I  appreciate  having  the  per- 
centage of  expenditures  carried  by  the  fed- 
eral government  but  I  am  sure  these  figures 
could  t>e  misleading.  If  you  take  out  the  ma- 
jor universities,  particularly  In  the  private 
sector.  I  am  quite  sure  the  figure  would  be 
greatly  diminished 

Be  assured  that  we  will  do  everything  that 
we  can  to  develop  support  for  the  program 
which  you  have  proposed. 
Sincerely, 

EocAS  M.  Cablson, 
Executive  Director. 

The  Collccs  or  Br.  CATmum, 

St.  Paul.  Minn.,  April  1.  1970. 
Hon.  Albxst  Quie. 
U.S  Congress, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dbab  Mb  QvtK:  As  president  of  a  college 
In  Minnesota.  I  want  to  tell  you  that  I  am 
proud  of  you  and  your  recent  proposal  for 
support  of  higher  education  by  reimburse- 
ment per  graduate.  It's  a  brilliant  plan  and 
I  hope  you  will  have  much  support  for  It. 

Purthermore.   It  Is  encouraging  to  us  in 
higher   education   to   know   that   our   Con- 
gressmen are  ao  strongly  Interested  In  edu- 
cation. Thank  you  for  that  Interest. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Sister  Albebt  A  Huskb, 

President. 

CoLUOK  or  Saint  BENxmcr, 
Saint  Joseph.  Minn.,  March  Tt,  1970 
Hon.  AiBCBT  H.  QTm, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washiniftan.  DC. 

Deab  Concbxssman  Qtnx:  I  noted  In  the 
March  a«th  Issue  of  the  Saint  Paul  Pioneer 
Press  that  you  had  proposed  a  program  of 
general  aid  to  colleges  In  the  form  of  direct 
grants  to  four  year  Institutions,  based  upon 
the  number  of  baccalatireate  degrees 
awarded. 

Naturally  I  am  pleased  to  see  your  Interest 
In  such  a  program  because  It  may  be  one 
of  the  ways  that  the  government  can  as- 
sure that  the  small,  liberal  arts  college  will 
continue  to  make  Its  own  unique  contribu- 
tion to  our  society.  I  am  sure  that  the  facul- 
ty and  staff  In  the  other  IS  private  colleges 
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in  Minnesota  would  Join  me  In  applauding 
your  Initiative  In  this  matter. 
Sincerely, 

Stanlst  J.  Iozebda, 

President. 

Collxce  or  Saint  Tbbesa, 
Winona,  Minn.,  April  1.  1970. 
Hun.  Albebt  H.  Quie, 
2334  Raybum  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

OXAB  Repbcsentativk  Quie:  I  have  re- 
ceived word  about  the  bill  whl^h  you  sent  to 
Congress  enUtled  "The  Higher  Education 
General  Assistance  Act."  I  want  to  congrat- 
ulate you,  first  of  all,  for  introducing  this 
bill  and  second,  to  express  my  warm  grati- 
tude since  the  bill  manlfesU  concern  for 
the  smaller  Institutions  of  higher  education. 
Thank  you  for  the  thought  that  you  give 
to  us  and  for  your  fine  work. 
Very  sincerely  yours. 

Sister  M.  Jotck  Rowland.  O.S.F. 


NO-KNOCK  RAIDERS  HIT  WRONG 
TARGET 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

or  nxiNOis 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  AprU  30.  1970 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  all 
try  to  resist  the  very  buman  impulse  to 
say,  "I  told  you  so."  But  sometimes  the 
course  of  events  provides  such  a  clear 
temptation  that  it  is  Impossible  to  re- 
sist. This  morning's  Washington  Post 
contained  such  a  temptation. 

The  Post  article  indicates  that  earlier 
this  week  at  1  ajn.  a  local  woman  was 
awakened  when  deputy  sheriffs  mis- 
takenly broke  into  her  apartment  using 
a  sledge  hammer  while  serving  a  "no- 
knock"  warrant.  In  a  sense.  I  suppose, 
those  who  supported  the  no-knock  pro^ 
vision  in  the  D.C.  crime  bill  were  right 
when  they  said  "it  cannot  happen  here." 
It  did  not  happen  here;  it  happened  Just 
across  the  Maryland  line  in  Prince 
Georges  County.  I  suppose  we  may  also 
count  It  fortimate  that  Margaret  O.  Mal- 
loy  was  not  the  owner  of  one  of  those 
96  million  firearms  now  in  private  hsmds 
in  America.  If  she  or  her  son  had  been, 
we  might  have  had  a  few  dead  Prince 
Georges  County  deputies. 

Supporters  of  no-knock  warrants  will 
point  out  that  later  the  sheriff's  depu- 
ties did  find  $2,000  worth  of  illegal  drugs 
and  arrested  eight  people — when  they 
served  the  warrant  at  the  proper  ad- 
dress. But.  of  course,  there  is  nothing 
in  the  article  to  indicate  that  they  would 
not  have  recovered  the  contraband  and 
made  the  arrests  anyway,  even  without 
using  the  infamous  no-knock  procedure. 

Obviously,  it  is  too  late  to  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  on  no-knock  pro- 
visions In  the  D.C.  crime  bill.  It  Is  not  too 
late,  however,  for  the  conferees  to  take 
note  of  this  event.  Nor  is  it  too  late  to 
ponder  this  lesson  before  we  vote  on 
the  dnig  control  bill  which  will  soon  be 
before  the  House.  I  hope  that  every 
Member  will  try  to  put  himself  in  Mrs. 
Malloy's  position.  The  next  time  such 
mistaken  service  of  a  no-knock  war- 
rant occurs,  it  might  be  any  one  of  us. 

The  article  referred  to  follows: 
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[From  the  Washington  Poet.  Apr.  30,  le'TO] 

No-Knock  Raioebs:  Abmed  Pbincx  Obobces' 

Deputies   Smash   Into   Wbong   Home 

(By  Gerald  E.  Bunker) 

A  Prince  George's  County  woman  was 
awakened  about  1  a.m.  yesterday  by  a  crew 
of  armed  county  deputy  sheriffs  who  had 
broken  Into  her  apartment  with  a  sledge 
hammer. 

MaJ.  Daniel  D.  Ballard  of  the  Prince 
George's  County  sheriff's  office  yesterday 
confirmed  the  Incident  but  said  It  was  all  a 
mistake. 

He  said  that  a  squad  from  the  sheriff's 
office  conducting  a  drug  raid  had  divided 
Into  three  sections  In  order  to  assure  sur- 
prise and  to  cover  all  entrances  to  a  nearby 
apartment  that  was  the  actual  target  of  the 
raid. 

Ballard  said  that  one  section  blundered  In- 
to the  apartment  of  Margaret  O.  Malloy. 
That  section  had  been  assigned  to  enter 
through  the  rear  of  the  apartment  that  was 
to  be  raided  and  erred  because  there  were 
no  numeral  markers  there,  Ballard  said. 

Mrs.  MaUoy,  58,  who  lives  at  7308  Forest 
Rd.  with  her  son  John,  23,  came  Into  the 
living  room  to  find  a  half-dozen  men  armed 
with  pistols  and  with  blackjacks  protruding 
from  their  rear  pockets.  They  were  wearing 
civilian  clothes,  not  uniforms. 

As  Mrs.  MaUoy  recounted  the  incident  yes- 
terday, she  said  she  found  herself  starring 
down  the  barrel  of  a  rifle  held  by  a  crouch- 
ing man  who  wore  a  bandolier  across  his 
sports  shirt. 

"My  God,  what's  happened?"  asked  Mrs. 
Malloy.  shaking,  as  she  later  said,  "like  a 
leaf." 

"This  is  a  raid.  We're  Prince  George's 
County  Sheriffs,"  a  spokesman  for  the  group 
to!d  her,  she  said. 

"Isn't  this  7302  Forest  Rd.7  he  asked. 

"No,"  answered  Mrs.  Malloy's  son.  "This 
Is  7308,"  she  recounted. 

'We've  got  the  wrong  apartment.  I'U  be 
right  hack  and  explain,"  the  spokesman 
told  her. 

Mrs.  Malloy  and  her  thoroughly  awakened 
neighbors  then  watched  the  group  make  Its 
way  to  the  nearby  apartment. 

The  saw  the  search  party  go  to  7302 
Forest  Rd.  to  a  third  floor  apartment  sim- 
ilar to  Mrs.  Malloy's. 

Mrs.  Malloy  and  her  neighbors  said  they 
could  hear  screams  and  an  unexplained  shot 
as  they  saw  pictures  being  removed  from  the 
walls  and  vases  smashed,  she  said. 

Ballard  said  that  at  the  second  address 
eight  arrests  were  made  and  that  $2300 
worth  of  heroin  and  other  Illegal  drugs 
were  seized. 

After  the  raid,  a  deputy  returned  to 
apologize  to  BIrs.  Malloy,  she  said. 

Mrs.  Malloy  said  she  believes  in  upholding 
the  law  but  that  she  hopes  the  sheriff  will 
be  more  careful  next  time. 

"I  have  high  blood  pressure."  she  said. 
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THE  NEW  "LOW  PROFILE" 
APPROACH  IN  CAMBODIA 


MAN'S      INHUMANmr      TO     MAN- 
HOW    LONG? 


HON.  WILUAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Thursday.  April  30.  1970 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  Is  sadisti- 
cally practicing  spiritual  tmd  mental 
genocide  on  over  1,400  American  inis- 
oners  of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 


HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

or  CAuroBwiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  30,  1970 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  else- 
where I  have  spoken  on  the  resolution 
that  I  have  introduced  forbidding  the 
introduction  of  U.S.  troops  in  Cambodia. 
The  Washington  Post  of  April  30.  1970. 
contained  an  excellent  editorial  on  the 
administration's  decision  to  expand  the 
Vietnam  conflict  into  Cambodia. 

I  recommend  the  reading  of  this  edi- 
torial to  my  colleagues  and  the  readers 
of  the  Record  and  I  insert  it  at  this 
point: 

Tke  New  "Low  Paom^x"  Appboacr  ts 
Cambodia 

From  the  very  beginning  of  our  effort  in 
Vietnam  we  have  rested  our  case  on  the 
sanctity  of  frontiers;  North  Vietnam  had  in- 
vaded South  Vietnam,  we  argued,  so  It  was 
aggression  pure  and  simple.  From  this  flowed 
our  right  to  come  to  Saigon's  aid,  and  bomb 
the  North  and  all  the  rest.  When  North  Viet- 
namese troops  began  In  recent  weeks  to 
menace  the  new  government  in  Cambodia, 
the  refrain  was  the  same;  the  White  House 
wasted  no  time  calling  it  "a  foreign  Invasion" 
and  never  mind  that  the  presence  of  large 
numbers  of  North  Vietnamese  troops  In  Cam- 
bodia had  been  a  fact  of  life  which  we  had 
accepted,  without  doing  anything  about  it. 
for  several  years. 

So  now,  because  we  don't  like  the  turn  of 
events  in  Cambodia,  we  have  lent  ourselves, 
with  combat  support  and  moral  backing,  to  a 
South  Vietnamese  Invasion  of  that  country, 
without  thjr  slightest  evidence  that  this  sup- 
port has  bten  requested  by  Pnom  Penh. 

This  Is  a  stupefying  development,  which 
makes  you  wonder  where  In  the  world  this 
Nixon  crowd  was  when  we  were  working  our 
way  Insidiously  Into  the  Vietnam  War?  Does 
nobody  In  this  administration  remember  how 
that  scenario  went:  first,  try  it  with  the 
South  Vietnamese  Army  ( ARVN) ,  with  Amer- 
ican advisers  and  American  equipment  and 
American  encouragement,  and  then  if  it 
doesnt  do  it,  throw  in  air  support,  and  then, 
if  that  doesnt  work,  American  combat 
troops.  Call  it  temporary,  of  course,  some- 
thing quick  and  surgical  to  buy  Ume  until 
our  allies  can  pull  themselves  together  and 
go  It  alone.  If  this  administration  can't  re- 
member how  It  went  before,  it  ought  to  con- 
sider the  possibility  that  a  lot  of  people 
do — that  we  have  been  conned,  once,  by  ex- 
perts and  that  there  are  a  lot  of  people,  as 
the  reaction  In  the  Senate  yesterday  plainly 
suggests,  who  are  in  no  mood  to  be  conned 
again. 

It  may  be,  of  course,  that  there  is  some- 
thing to  this  that  we  havent  been  told  in 
the  communique  from  the  Saigon  govern- 
ment, announcing  the  ARVN  drive  into 
Cambodia,  and  also  the  American  collabora- 
tion in  It,  with  military  advisers,  helicopters 
and  air  support.  The  President  wlU  have  an 
opportunity  to  explain  tonight  in  bis  tele- 
vision address  Just  what  there  is  about  this 
adventure  which  distinguishes  it  from  the 
follies  of  the  past.  For  it  is  difficult,  on  the 
basis  of  what  Saigon  has  said,  and  what  the 
Pentagon  has  confirmed,  to  find  any  quar- 
rel with  Senator  Mansfield's  assessment: 
"Cambodia  Is  a  whole  new  ball  game.  If  we 
become  involved  directly  or  indirectly,  it  be- 
comes a  general  Indochina  war." 

Since  we  obviously  have  become  Involved, 
not  only  indirectly  but  directly,  it  certainly 
gives  every  appearance  of  being  a  step  to- 
ward a  "general  Indochina  war."  And  the 
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bartl  quaaUooa  eooM  InunedUitely  to  mind. 
Why.  and  wbr  now,  of  all  tlmw,  wb«n  w« 
ar«  suppoMd  to  be  paring  commltmenta  and 
scaling  down  Involvements  and  concentrat- 
ing on  Vletnamlzlng  Vietnam?  Tlie  obvious 
argument  is  that  this  wlU  remove  a  great 
thorn  In  our  Vietnam  effort  and  thereby 
hasten  our  exit  from  tbe  scene— or  at  least 
prevent  it  from  being  delayed.  That  Is  what 
we  were  told  about  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam,  and  It  la  no  more  believable  In 
this  Instance.  For  one  thing,  we  would  need 
far  better  evidence  than  anybody  has  offered 
In  advance  of  this  decision  that  the  South 
Vletnantese  can  clear  out  the  Cambodian 
sanctuary:  still  less  Is  there  any  evidence  that 
they  can  keep  It  cleared  out.  Even  If  they 
could,  what  Is  to  stop  the  North  Vietnamese. 
In  the  meantime,  from  turning  around  and 
giving  their  full  attention  to  the  subjugation 
of  Cambodia?  And  where  does  this  end. 
U  not  in  an  ever-Increasing  effort  to  make 
good  on  Ifr  Ronald  Ztegler's  ambiguous  Im- 
plication that  we  suddenly  have  an  obliga- 
tion to  keep  Cambodia  neutral  and  out  of 
Communist  control? 

Frankly  it  did  not  occur  to  us.  when  the 
President  first  announced  his  new,  "low  pro- 
Ole"  approach  to  foreign  policy  that  its  first 
real  application  would  come  in  the  fonn  of 
•etlT*  American  eoUaboraUon  in  a  South 
TIstnsmMs  invasion  of  Cambodia.  But  we 
ar«.  perhaps,  getting  ahead  of  things;  we 
await  the  President's  explanation  tonight  of 
what  is  new.  let  alone  even  remotely  prom- 
ising, about  this  policy. 


NEOSHO.  MO.:   INDUSTRIAL 
GROWTH 


HON.  DURWARD  d  HAU 


or 

ni  THK  HOUSE  OF  RKPREBENTATIVES 
Thurtdaw.  Ajnil  30.  197$ 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Spemker.  aome  months 
•CO  I  took  a  special  order  to  commend 
the  work  of  the  OfBoe  of  Economic  Ad- 
justment. Department  of  Defense. 

Tbe  Director  of  the  OEA.  Donald  F. 
Bradford,  at  my  request  had  Joumered 
to  the  clt7  of  Neoeho,  Mo.,  on  two  occa- 
skms.  and  sent  members  of  hia  staff  on 
numerous  other  trips  In  order  to  pre- 
pare an  Industrial  profile  and  district 
TpiMMi  for  that  dtar.  The  reason  for  the 
project  was  the  loss,  some  years  aco.  of 
Mtasho's  major  tadustrr  the  Rodcetdyne 
Flant  of  North  American  RockwelL  The 
Iriant  was  dosed  fdlowlng  tbe  phasbig 
out  of  Its  Uquld  propelled  ro^et  engines. 

Tbe  Industrial  profile  dereloped  for 
Neosho  contained  a  detailed  ehartlnc  of 
the  course  for  that  dty's  best  Industrial 
dwreiopment  strategy  based  on  the  eeo- 
nomle  aettntles  and  loeatlonal  factors 
tan  today's  national  economy.  Needless  to 
say.  the  suggestions  proposed  by  the 
OSA  are  being  implemented. 

Prior  to  that.  Neosho,  realizing  the 
need  to  go  ahead  on  its  own.  had  mads 
a  remarkable  effort  to  acquire  new  botf- 
ness  and  Industry.  An  effort,  I  ndght  add 
that  has  paid  handsome  dlvMends. 

An  In-depth  look  at  the  Indnstrial  de- 
vdopmcnt  of  the  dtgr  of  NMsho^  Mo.. 
Its  problems  and  its  progress,  was  re- 
cently pat  together  by  Paul  Toomala.  a 
reporter  for  the  Jopltn,  Mo.  GHobe 


Tb  those  of  yon  who  might  be  Inter- 
In  kianilng  what  one  Missouri  dty 
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of  7,500  hard  working  dtlzens  can  ac- 
oomidlsh.  I  offer  the  fcrilowlng  article: 
Vassctt  or  Iirousraxas,  Schools  lUrm  Rs- 

PLACXB     FO«T     CBOWSSB     AS     BiC     ECONOIOC 

Factob  roB  Absa 

(By  Paul  Tuomala) 

The  headline  almost  18  years  ago  was  big 
and  bold:  "Crowder  Is  Made  A  Permanent 
Camp"  .  .  .  $1,980,000  outUy  anticipated 
for  new  construction  ..." 

On  May  30.  1052,  this  announcement  was 
big  news,  and  meant  a  possible  economic 
breakthrough  for  tbe  area  around  Camp 
Crowder,  Jiist  a  few  miles  south  of  Neosho. 

A  big  army  camp  durln<;  World  War  II, 
Crowder  had  sunk  to  enonomlc  lows  around 
1950.  The  news  of  a  general  buildup  on  the 
Southwest  Missouri  military  reservation, 
named  after  Gen.  Enos  Crowder.  a  Kllssourl 
native,  breathed  new  life  into  the  specula- 
tion that  someday  Crowder  would  become  a 
permanent,  full-scale  military  operation. 

For  almost  another  six  years  after  the  big 
news  break.  Crowder  struggled  along,  first 
as  a  processing  post  fee  Inductees,  then  as 
a  prison  site,  a  so-called  disciplinary  barracks, 
for  as  many  as  1,300  soldiers  and  airmen  con- 
victed of  crimes  from  desertion  to  man- 
slaughter to  rape. 

OLD  Hom 

In  mld-19M.  old  hopes  were  revived  when 
the  Department  of  the  Army  announced  that 
Crowder  no  longer  was  a  camp,  but  a  fort. 
"Fort"  Crowder  had  a  definite  ring  of  per- 
manency and  speculation  was  high  that  a 
big  change  was  In  the  wind  for  the  Installa- 
tion bom  out  of  the  start  of  World  War  n. 

Later  in  IBM,  Representative  Dewey  Short 
was  on  hand  for  groundbreaking  ceremonies 
for  two  new.  permanent  barracks  that  would 
be  erected  at  a  cost  of  spprozlmately  SI  mil- 
lion, lltoae  buUdlngi  form  tbe  nucleus  of 
tbe  present  Crowder  College. 

The  bombshell  exploded  In  Southwest  Mis- 
souri late  in  1M7.  when  rumors  were  con- 
firmed that  ths  "permanent"  Fort  Crowder, 
with  lU  "permanent"  barraclLS.  was  to  be 
cloMd  early  tbs  naxt  year.  Closing  tbe  Instal- 
latioB,  tb*  govamment  said,  would  aare  JJA. 
taxpaysn  approsUnat^  $1  million  per  yaar 
.  .  .  money  that  was  nseded  for  the  conn- 
try's   young  space   program. 

What  it  aU  boUsd  down  to  was  that  tba 
area  aroxmd  Fort  Crowder  would  loss  ap- 
proximately SI  million  per  year  when  the 
poet  closed  But  that  closing,  with  Its  damag- 
ing economic  Impact,  hss  led  to  bigger  and 
better  things,  and  tbat  gl  miUlon  spent  each 
year  then  Is  a  fnctloa  of  what  Fort  Crowder 
means  to  Soathwest  MlMourl  now. 

In  addlUon  to  a  two-«ounty  supported 
Junior  college,  which  Is  doubling  iU  physical 
plan  this  year  with  the  addition  of  two  new 
buildings.  Crowder  Is  home  to  as  varied  a 
group  of  businesses  and  InduaUlas  as  oan  be 
found  in  this  area,  ranging  from  sggs  to  air- 
plane engines,  trom  barbecue  stands  to 
mobile  home  frames.  What  dossil  In  1968  as 
a  $1  million  operation  now  represents  Jobs 
for  hundreds  of  area  residents,  education  for 
tavBdreds  of  area  youngsters,  as  much  ss  $13 
million  annually  for  tbe  economy  of  the 
area. 

Crowder  CoUsge.  a  two-year  school  sup- 
ported by  patrons  In  Newton  and  McDonald 
CounUes,  was  opened  in  1904  in  the  two, 
three  story  pwiaaniit  barracks  that  boused 
Army  troops  for  only  a  short  time.  Now,  two 
new  buildlags.  a  voeatlonal-teehnical  area 
and  a  gymnasium-auditcrtuia,  ara  being 
eonstructad  at  an  approximate  cost  ot 
$800,000. 

Mora  than  800  students  presently  arc  «n- 
roUad  at  Crowder  Collage,  many  of  tbam  pre- 
partng  to  go  on  for  degrees  at  four-year 
inaliluUoaa. 

In  addltloa  to  tba  funds  spent  by  the 
college  locally  for  suppMss,  food  and  equip- 
ment  the   salaries    for   teachers  and  other 
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personnel   provides   a   boost   for   the   local 
economy. 

The  roar  of  rocket  engines  being  tested  by 
the  old  Rocketdyne  plant  at  Crowder.  a  roar 
that  could  be  heard  for  miles  as  a  cloud  of 
steam  from  the  rocket  blast  rose  hundreds  of 
feet  Into  the  air.  Is  no  longer  a  part  of  the 
Crowder  scene.  But  the  plant  that  once 
housed  Rocketd>-ne  remains,  occupied  by  a 
firm  that  not  only  means  millions  each 
year  for  the  area's  economy  but  also  means 
added  posture  to  the  defense  of  the  country. 

Continental  Motors  now  occupied  the  old 
Rocketdyne  plant,  and  the  facility,  with  a 
primary  mission  of  overhauling  and  repair- 
ing engines  for  Jet  aircraft,  means  Jobs  for 
approximately  300  area  residents  and  a  boost 
to  the  area's  economy  in  wages  alone  amount- 
ing to  some  $2.5  million  each  year. 

Not  far  from  the  Continental  plant  Is  a 
recent  comer  to  Crowder,  the  Buddy-L  plant, 
where  modern  barbecue  grills  and  toys  are 
mnnufactured  for  sale  across  the  country. 
The  spacious,  contemporary  facility  provides, 
employment  for  nearly  200  employes,  who 
earn  wages  hearing  the  $2  million  per  year 
mark. 

Buddy-L's  newest  Industrial  neighbor,  soon 
to  get  underway  as  a  full-fledged  business  on 
Crowder.  Is  the  La-Z-Boy  Midwest  chair  man- 
ufacturing firm.  The  modern  office  building 
and  plant  Is  located  Just  south  of  the  Bud- 
dy-L facility. 

An  official  of  the  La-Z-Boy  estimates  that 
the  annual  payroll  of  the  company  once  It 
Is  in  full  swing  will  be  approximately  $1.2 
Willi""  Tbe  firm  presanUy  is  hiring  employes. 

There  is  another  school  at  Fort  Crowder, 
and  a  traveler  would  have  to  cover  many 
miles  to  find  another  like  It.  It's  the  Crowder 
Water  and  Wastewater  Technical  School,  and 
in  this  age  c€  t»«p»»mi«  on  clean  water  and 
cleaner  wastsrwatar,  the  school  Is  filling  a 
requirement  of  society. 

Approximately  60  students  trom  across  the 
country  and  soma  foreign  lands  are  enrolled 
in  the  school's  new  S9-waek  program  which 
Just  began  thU  winter.  Also  each  year,  up  to 
10  short  (two-waek)  eoursss  ars  conducted  as 
refreshars  for  psraonnal  already  In  the  field. 

Also  provided  by  the  non-proflt  school  is 
a  16- week  "graduate"  course  for  water  and 
wastewater  sparlallstt  R.  J.  Benton,  presi- 
dent of  tbe  school,  says  the  school  pumps 
an  estimated  noo.000  annually  into  ths  local 
economy,  mostly  throogb  salaries.  The  school 
ordinarily  has  a  staff  of  seven  Instructors  and 
SO  admlalstrattva  psraonnel. 

The  school  ts  just  onmpltlng  a  $100,000. 
locally-flnanesd  project  of  movtag  and  set- 
ting up  36  mobile  homes  as  housing  for  stu- 
dents and  has  renovated  16  buildings  In  tha 
old  bachelor  offlcen  quarters  area  by  the  golf 
ooursa  for  dormitories. 

One  of  the  most  far-reaching  buidnesses  on 
Port  Ctowdsr  u  Mo-Ark  Hatcheries,  located 
by  tba  sooth  gate  and  tba  Naoaho  Memolal 
Airport.  sno».hsr  big  bualasss. 

TtM  hatobary  Is  a  big  part  of  the  $10  millloa 
awtiiTi  egg  and  poultry  business  of  Bouth- 
wast  Msaourl  and  Is  in  business  with  more 
tban  80  area  famUy  poultry  farms.  Tlie  num- 
ber of  amployss  and  the  amount  of  wages 
said  fluctuates  and  U  dlflenlt  to  determlna. 
aronrrtlng  to  a  company  oOelal.  But  tba  an- 
nual eontrtbuUoB  to  ths  local  aooaomy  Is 
substantial. 

BOO  moKxs 

In  connection  with  area  poultry  biiiinisi, 
Ray  Bowaci  runs  an  egg  'Hirokaraga''  at  tba 
former  Fancy  Fresh  Vgg  Oo.  plant  on  tbe  old 
reaervatton,  and  aoeordlag  to  his  flgurss,  tba 
brokvaga  proeiis  an  aattaaatad  $1.1  mlllloa 
la  uagradad  aggi  aaanaOy.  ■•  mM  all  cf  tha 
sggs  are  putshsaad  wltbla  a  B0-mlls  radtus  oC 
Crowdar.  with  tba  largest  aaooat  laaoM  la 
Tvas.  TlM  brakscags  has  ttaies  tsgular  mb« 
ployas  In  addltinn  to  ■owaaa 

Poultry  and  sggs  ara  daflnltaly  tatg  btiilnsM 
in  soutbwiat  lOaaoail.  and  m  adillUon  to  tba 
MoAik  Orta  «a  Onrntm.  thwa  is  also  lbs 
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Murphy  Hatchery,  located   liear  the  south 

gate. 

A  real  lifeline  to  the  Neosho  area  and  near- 
by points  is  the  airport  constructed  near  the 
south  gate.  In  tbe  old  prison  area,  in  1965. 
Presently  being  run  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jim  Bell, 
the  airport  has  22  planes  based  at  the  facility. 
Including  three  twin-engined  corporation 
airplanes.  The  airport  operates  a  charter 
night  service  and  an  air  taxi  business. 

According  to  Mrs.  Bell,  who  handles  the 
books,  the  airport  Invests  an  estimated  $40,- 
000  annually  into  the  local  economy  through 
the  purchase  of  supplies,  including  flight 
fuel. 

Big  Smith  Is  a  widely-known  name  in 
Southwest  Missouri,  and  at  Port  Crowder  the 
company  maintains  a  cutting  service  with  a 
staff  of  12  persons.  The  facility  pays  approx- 
imately $66,000  in  salaries  annually. 

Mobile  homes  are  big  business  In  the  Pour- 
State  Area,  and  as  In  many  other  businesses 
component  parts  for  mobile  homes  come 
from  various  Industries  and  are  assembled 
at  a  central  plant.  The  Holden  Frame  Co.  at 
Crowder  provides  one  ol  these  services  to  the 
mobile  home  Industry. 

The  plant  opened  for  business  in  late  1968 
with  three  employes,  and  now  employs  an 
average  of  12  persons.  It  builds  frames  and 
wheels  as  the  undercarriage  for  mobile  homes 
and  produces  an  average  of  125  per  month  In 
various  sizes  Coat  of  the  frames  runs  from 
$100  to  $700  depending  on  tbe  size  and  80-90 
per  cent  of  the  frames  manufactured  at  the 
plant  are  marketed  within  a  20-mlle  radius 
of  Crowder. 

The  plant  provides  an  annual  Income  into 
the  area  through  wages  of  $7S.OOO-$80,000, 
according  to  Bill  Brock,  plant  manager. 

Since  1961.  the  Unde  plant,  located  on 
land  purchased  from  tbe  Neosho  Industrial 
Company  in  the  northwest  corner  of  Fort 
Crowder,  has  been  extracting  hydrogen  and 
nitrogen  gases  from  oxygen  for  industrial 
use.  The  plant  presently  employs  an  aver- 
age of  30  persons  who  draw  wages  nearlng 
ths  $200^)00  mark. 

Also  located  at  Fort  Crowder  Is  Empire  Dis- 
trict Electric  Company's  construction  head- 
quarters for  the  Crowder  area,  and  the  Cen- 
tral States  Walnut  Log  Proceasing  Co..  which 
receives  black  walnut  logs  cut  In  the  Crowder 
area  and  ships  them  to  foreign  ports  for  the 
manufacture  of  walnut  veneer. 

WOBKSHOP 

Other  establishments  on  tbe  post  contrib- 
uting to  the  area  economy  Include  the  Neosho 
Area  Sheltered  Workshop,  the  Southwest 
Missouri  Vocational-Technical  School  and  the 
Ifewton  County  Rural  Fire  Department. 

Contributions  from  these  departments  are 
largely  intangible.  The  fire  department,  for 
example,  is  a  volunteer  organization  with 
no  wages  psid.  Its  monetary  contributions 
stem  from  the  local  purchase  of  fuel  and 
equipment  for  the  department's  use.  The 
unit  also  contributes  to  the  general  well- 
being  of  the  rural  community  by  virtue  of 
its  existence  and  mission  of  fighting  rttral 
fires. 

The  sheltered  workshop  la  an  employment 
haven  for  a  number  of  "unemployable"  per- 
sons, handicapped  either  physically  or  men- 
tally. The  workshop  subcontracts  from  local 
Industries,  Involving  services  that  normally 
would  cost  too  much  for  the  industry  to 
pursue  on  Its  own.  There  Is  a  monetary  value 
to  the  community  through  the  sheltered 
workshop,  but  Its  effect  socially  is  rated  of 
equal  importance. 

Students  from  several  high  schools  In 
Southwest  Missouri  are  taking  advantage  of 
the  courses  offered  by  the  vocational-tech- 
nical school  located  on  the  grounds  of  the 
old  engineer  area  of  the  post.  Included  in  tbe 
school's  curricula  are  secretarial  courses,  elec- 
tronics, woodworking,  and  air  conditioning 
and  refrigeration.  In  addition  to  the  money 
spent  locally  by  the  school  for  material  and 
supplies,  the  school  la  contributing  to  the 
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social  structure  of  the  area's  economy  by 
training  young  persons  in  important  skills. 

There  remain  signs  of  the  military  at  Fort 
Crowder,  for  It  Is  here  where  some  of  the 
heavy  equipment  of  the  local  Missouri  Na- 
tional Guard  xuilts  Is  stored  and  maintained. 
Old  ranges  and  bivouac  areas  on  the  post's 
fringes  are  still  being  used  for  the  training  of 
National  Guard  troops. 

Many  years  will  pass  before  residents  of 
Southern  Missouri  no  longer  will  refer  to  the 
mlUUry  installation  in  Newton  County  as 
Camp  or  Port  Crowder.  although,  in  fact,  it 
no  longer  is  either.  It  holds  a  lot  of  mem- 
ories of  the  past  for  many  area  residents,  but 
it  also  holds  the  main  key  to  the  future  for 
many  others. 


FATHER  HILDNER— "MR.  SOIL 
CONSERVATION" 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNGATE 

OF  Mtssotrai 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  30,  1970 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  St. 
John's  Church  near  Villa  Ridge.  Mo.,  on 
April  26,  1970,  an  impressive  ceremony 
was  held  in  honor  of  the  late  Monslgnor 
George  J.  Hlldner.  Father  Hildner  had 
a  great  and  distinguished  career,  perhaps 
well  summarized  in  his  epitaph:  "Savior 
of  Souls  and  Savior  of  Soils." 

The  ceremony  was  particularly  hon- 
ored by  the  attendance  of  the  Archbishop 
of  St.  Louis,  His  Eminence,  John  Joseph 
Carberry.  Among  those  paying  tribute 
were  Mr.  John  Wilder  of  Tennessee,  pres- 
ident of  the  National  Association  of  Soil 
Conservation  Districts  and  Mr.  W.  L. 
Reavley.  representing  the  National  Wild- 
life Federation. 

The  principal  address  was  given  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Missouri,  the 
Honorable  Stua«t  SYMnfCTON,  and  its 
text  follows: 

Fatheb  HiLDNxa— "Ma.  Soil  Consexvation" 
(Address  by  Senator  Symington) 

It  is  a  pleasure  indeed  to  be  with  you  to- 
day In  this  great  county,  famous  for  its  fine 
crops,  livestock  and  communities,  and  also 
for  its  outstanding  conservation  leaders.  Ex- 
perience has  taught  us  it  Is  no  coincidence 
to  note  that  where  good  conservation  meth- 
ods are  practiced,  there  Is  also  prosperity. 

Today  we  gather  together  to  pay  tribute 
to  a  remarkable  man;  one  who  was  the 
"savior  of  both  souls  and  soil,"  and  who  over 
the  years  consistently  preached  the  value  of 
soil  and  water  conservation. 

Perhaps  nothing  better  can  be  said  of 
a  man  than  that  his  actions  Uved  up  to  his 
words.  Those  of  us  who  knew  Father  Hild- 
ner were  familiar  with  his  good  words,  but 
those  words  were  always  reinforced  by  his 
actions;  and  it  is  those  actions  which  Uve 
as  his  monument. 

Franklin  County  is  today  one  of  the  most 
productive  dairy  and  beef  sections  in  Mis- 
souri. It  produces  some  of  the  finest  crops  in 
our  State.  But  things  were  not  always  that 
way. 

When  Father  Hlldner  was  transferred  to 
St.  John's  Church  at  OUdehaus  In  1934,  he 
found  his  region  stlU  suffering  from  the 
Great  Depression.  AU  along  the  rutted  coun- 
ty roads  were  small  ramshackle  farms — grey 
braidings  with  peeling  paint,  no  plumbing 
and  few  livestock.  The  fanners  were  deeply 
in  debt  because  it  seemed  that  one  bad 
crop  would  only  follow  another.  Wa  all  know 
that  when  there  is  poverty  in  tbe  hinter- 
land, there  is  poverty  in  the  towns  and 
cities;  and  vice  versa. 
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Father  Hlldner  knew  In  his  deep  and  com- 
passionate mind  that  there  had  to  be  an 
answer,  so  he  began  to  study  modern  farm 
methods  to  find  out  what  could  be  done 
to  repair  the  worn-out  soil. 

Although  originally  there  was  much  op- 
position to  his  so-called  "new  fangled"  ideas 
on  terracing  and  contouring  the  land  in  or- 
der tn  keep  the  topsoil  from  washing  away, 
planting  trees  to  keep  the  rain  water  where 
It  fell,  gradually  these  ideas  won  acceptance. 
Through  his  vigorous  leadership,  many 
farmers  abandoned  the  growing  of  wheat 
and  other  small  grains,  relatively  ill-suited 
for  hill-country,  and  began  to  convert  to 
dairy  farming  and  livestock  feeding.  The 
hillsides  were  seeded  with  grasses  such  as 
timcthy  and  clover,  and  there  was  planting 
cf  com  and  barley  In  the  bottom  lands. 

Father  Hlldner's  pioneer  soil  conservation 
efforts  have  had  a  very  great  deal  to  do  with 
better  economic  conditions,  both  In  this 
sr^a.  and  over  the  years,  in  Missouri  as  a 
whole. 

Throughout  his  life  the  good  Father  was 
a  tireless  champion  of  soil  and  water  con- 
servation, and  it  is  significant  to  note  that 
he  was  the  first  chairman  of  the  Franklin 
County  Soil  Conservation  District — the  sec- 
ond district  In  the  State  of  Missouri — a  post 
which  he  held  for  seven  years. 

Missouri  has  been  slow  In  forming  con- 
servation districts.  In  the  last  fifteen  year«. 
however,  we  have  come  a  long  way. 

In  1955.  there  were  only  32  districts  In  all 
of  Missouri;  but  now,  with  the  addition  of 
Dallas.  St.  Francois,  Greene,  Hickory,  and 
Camden  Counties  in  1969.  there  are  92  Soil 
and  Water  Conservation  Districts,  covering 
over  80  percent  of  the  land  area  of  tbe  state. 
And  I  predict  that  before  the  end  of  the 
next  decade  there  will  be  no  more  blank 
areas  on  the  County  map  of  Missouri.  Every 
county  will  be  in  the  conservation  district 
column. 

Today  the  role  of  soil  and  water  conserva- 
Uoa  districts  has  never  been  mcx'e  important. 
Ten  years  ago  I  read  in  a  book  entitled  "Land. 
Wood  and  Water."  written  by  the  late  Sen- 
ator Robert  Kerr  of  Oklahoma;  and  I  Ut«r 
asked  Senator  Kerr,  perhaps  the  last  Senator 
to  be  bom  in  a  log  cabin.  "Why  did  you  give 
it  that  Utte?"  He  repUed,  "Because  my  father 
once  told  me  that  if  you  took  care  of  the 
land,  and  tbe  wood,  and  tbe  water,  tbe  rest 
would  take  care  of  itself." 

Despite  that  Implied  warning,  in  many 
respecte  we  have  so  far  failed  In  that  effcr: 
This  is  important,  because  by  the  end  of 
the  century,  the  population  of  the  United 
States  will  require  twice  as  much  produc- 
tion from  agricultural  lands  as  is  needed 
today,  twice  the  wood  from  our  forests,  three 
times  the  water.  Incident  to  the  latter,  the 
demand  for  recreation  will  triple. 

Today,  however,  we  are  rapidly  becoming 
a  "have-not"  nation  with  respect  to  many  of 
our  lmp>ortant  natural  resources. 

At  a  time  when  our  water  needs  have 
never  been  greater,  pollution  leaves  increas- 
ingly large  amounts  of  water  unsuitable  for 
either  consumption  or  industrial  needs. 
Water  shortages,  once  largely  confined  to 
semi-arid  regions,  are  now  beginning  to  occur 
in  the  humid  regions  of  the  United  States. 
This  is  wldeq;>read  misuse  of  our  forest 
lands;  and  although  we  have  more  extensive 
reforestation  programs  tban  ever  before,  tim- 
ber shortages  occurred  in  many  parts  of  the 
coimtry  last  year;  and  this  despite  the  con- 
struction slow-down. 

Likewise,  the  "wrecking"  of  the  land  con- 
Unues.  This  nation  is  being  urbanized  at  a 
rate  of  3000  acres  a  day — more  than  a  mil- 
lion acres  every  year  succumb  to  bulldozers, 
pavement,  and  buildings,  Over  one  percent 
of  the  land  area  of  tha  United  States  is  now 
covered  by  roads  and  highways,  creating 
gigantic  new  drainage  and  land  use  problems 
everywhere. 

Fortunately,  during  the  past  few  years 
there  has  also  been  a  great  awakening  in 
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AsMilc*.  Todfty  the  problem  of  our  deterio- 
rmting  enTlronxnent  and  our  dlmlnlshliag 
natunU  resources  txM»  Jumped  almost  lo  the 
top  of  the  agenda  of  public  concern:  and  I 
am  truly  confident  that  America's  conserva- 
tion districts  will  play  a  major  role  in  the 
fight  to  preserve  resources  and  restore  the 
quality  of  our  environment. 

Since  the  beginning  of  time  the  brown 
waters  of  the  Missouri  River  has  rolled  along 
on  their  southward  journey  to  the  Oulf  of 
Mexico.  Long  before  the  first  white  man  ever 
set  eyes  on  the  Missouri  it  was  called  In  In- 
dian dialect  "the  Big  Muddy.  "  Today,  how- 
ever, that  Big  Muddy,  running  through  our 
State's  heart  and  right  along  the  border  of 
Franklin  County.  Is  not  nearly  as  muddy  or 
sluggish  as  it  once  was. 

The  remaining  discoloration  of  the  water 
Is  caused  by  the  heavy  load  of  silt  and  sedi- 
ment washed  Into  the  river  along  Its  wind- 
ing course — priceless  topaoll  from  farms  in 
North  Dakota.  Iowa.  Missouri,  as  well  as  a 
dozen  other  states. 

Only  recently  have  we  started  calling  sedi- 
ment "pollution."  and  although  it  is  not  as 
toxic  or  as  unattractive  as  some  pollutants, 
nevertheless  It  Is  still  the  largest  single 
actual  pollutant  In  the  rivers  and  streams 
of  this  country. 

Muddy  water  Is  mighty  eipensive.  It  costs 
over  (260  million  annually  for  the  United 
States  to  dredge  Its  harbors,  rivers,  and  lakes. 
8Ut  fills  In  over  a  million  acre  feet  of  storage 
space  In  reservoirs  every  year — space  con- 
structed at  an  average  cost  of  over  9100  per 
acre-foot.  It  costs  additional  tens  of  millions 
to  remove  silt  from  water  destined  for  mu- 
nicipal and  industrial  use,  and  the  bill  Is 
footed  by  the  taxpayer  and  the  consumer. 

In  addition,  eroded  soil  often  contains 
pesticide  residues  which  today  we  know  can 
aSect  profound  changes  on  cell  metabolism 
and  which  have  already  done  Incalculable 
damage  to  fish  and  wildlife. 

Modem  sou  conservation  methods  and 
orderly  drainage  schemes  reduce  run-off.  and 
thereby,  prevent  erosion.  This  not  only  pro- 
tects our  water  from  pollution  and  spares  our 
dtlxens  millions  of  dollars  in  annual  ex- 
pense, but  It  keeps  the  soil  healthy  and  pro- 
ductive. By  reducing  run-off.  we  also  pro- 
tect our  crops  and  our  communities  from 
the  ravages  of  disastrous  fioodlng.  This  is  of 
no  small  ooneequence  since  last  year  in  the 
U.S.  flood  damages  totaled  more  than  a  bil- 
lion dollars. 

The  watershed  program  of  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  Is  also  an  integral  part  of 
■oU  and  water  conservation  efforts  and  Is 
often  indispensable  to  rural  growth.  Take 
tlM  ease  of  one  rural  county  In  nearby  Ar- 
kansas which  was  about  to  lose  lU  largest 
Industry — a  poultry  processing  plant — be- 
cause much  of  the  time  there  was  not  enough 
water  to  satisfy  lu  needs.  The  situation  was 
quickly  remedied  when  a  multiple-purpose 
lake  was  buUt  as  a  part  of  a  local  watershed 
project. 

Watereheds  help  to  prevent  both  drought 
and  flooding,  and  not  only  enhance  the  at- 
tractiveness of  living  in  niral  areas,  but  pro- 
Tide  recreation  for  millions  who  would 
otherwise  never  have  the  opportunity. 

Those  of  us  here  know  that  soli  and  water 
conservation  "makes  good  sense";  but  un- 
fortunately at  a  time  when  Soil  Conservation 
Service  prognuns  have  never  been  more  vital, 
they  are  being  frustrated  by  Inadequate 
funding. 

The  Administration's  Budget  request  for 
fiscal  year  1»71  calU  for  307.5  million  dollars 
for  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  an  Increase 
of  only  31  million  dollars  at  a  time  of  spiral- 
Ing  inflation  and  escalating  costs.  Put  Into 
perspective,  the  entire  SCS  btidget  for  the 
coming  year  Is  equivalent  to  leas  than  four 
days  cost  of  the  war  In  Vietnam. 

As  a  result,  the  SoU  Conservation  Service's 
essenual  flood  prevention  activities  have 
been  cut  by  almost  «3  million,  and  watershed 
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planning  monies  have  been  reduced  by  $778.- 
000.  Most  important,  expansion  of  the  soil 
and  water  conservation  program  in  Missouri 
has  been  crippled  by  the  absence  of  funds  for 
new  planning  starts. 

I  can  think  of  no  finer  programs  which 
yield  more  for  every  Federal  dollar  Invested 
than  those  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service. 
Be  assured,  therefore,  that  I  will  continue 
my  efforts  to  obtain  more  realistic  funding 
for  this  agency.  As  a  start,  surely  we  can 
afford  at  least  $500  million  a  year  to  support 
the  good  work  of  the  SCS. 

The  elimination  this  year  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Conservation  Practices  Program,  ad- 
ministered by  the  Agricultural  Stabilization 
and  Conservation  Service,  was  another  blow 
to  American  agriculture  and  resource  con- 
servation efforts.  In  1909,  one  half  of  all  the 
low-income  farmers  in  the  United  States 
receiving  help  from  this  program  were  in 
Missouri,  and  nearly  one-third  of  all  the 
funds  appropriated  for  this  program  went 
to  Missouri.  Its  elimination  has  brought 
great  hardship  to  thousands  of  Missouri 
farmers  and  it  Is  my  firm  and  earnest  hope 
that  It  will  be  restored  to  the  Federal  budget. 

In  conclusion,  one  of  the  lessons  of  history 
is  that  a  nation  Is  only  as  strong  as  its  nat- 
ural  resources  or  its  access  to  them. 

When  our  natural  resources — our  land,  our 
wood,  and  our  water — are  strong,  then  agri- 
culture will  be  strong.  When  agriculture  Is 
strong,  this  nation  la  strong  .  .  .  and  a 
strong  America  is  the  best  hope  for  peace  in 
this  world. 

Men  like  Father  Hildner  contributed  much 
to  the  strength  of  America,  both  spiritually 
and  economically,  and  we  will  not  forget 
them. 

America  Is  certainly  less  for  Father  HUd- 
ner's  passing:  and  as  one  man  said  shortly 
after  his  death : 

"They  say  every  man  can  be  replaced,  but 
this  U  one  man  that  can't  be  replaced. ' 
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A  BILL  TO  AUTHORIZE  CERTAIN 
ADDITIONS  TO  THE  SITKA  NA- 
TIONAL MONUMENT  IN  ALASKA 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  POLLOCK 

or  *i.awK> 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thurtday.  Ajtril  30.  1970 

Mr.  POUiOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  to  authorize  cer- 
Uin  addlUons  to  the  SiUa  National  Mon- 
ument in  the  State  of  Alaska. 

The  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  acquire  by  donation,  pur- 
chase, or  exchange,  lands  and  interests 
therein  on  which  the  Sitka  Russian  Mis- 
sion, the  Blockhouse  Hill  Complex,  and 
Old  Sitka  are  situated.  In  addition,  the 
bUl  redesignates  the  Sitka  National 
Monument  as  the  "Sitka  National  His- 
torical Park"  and  directs  that  the  i>ark 
be  administered  in  accordance  with  cer- 
tain existing  laws.  The  final  section  of 
the  measure  that  I  am  introducing  au- 
thorizes the  appropriation  of  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  the  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  bill  has  a  dual  pur- 
p>ose.  First,  It  is  designed  to  preserve  one 
of  the  last  vestiges  of  the  Imperial  Rus- 
sian presence  in  Alaska.  During  the  Rus- 
sian period,  the  city  of  Sitka  was  the 
largest  and  most  important  community 
In  Alaska.  Tbe  Russian-American  Co. 
was  located  in  Sitka  for  over  60  years, 
and  the  city  was  the  focal  point  of  the 


cultural  clash  between  the  Russians  and 
Alaska's  native  inhabitants. 

The  second  purpose  of  my  bill  Is  to 
promote  Sitka's  tourist  industry,  which 
is  of  great  economic  importance  to  the 
city.  Located  in  a  picturesque  setting. 
Sitka  is  ali-eady  one  of  the  great  tourist 
attractions  in  Alaska.  If  the  expansion 
plan  contained  in  my  bill  Is  Implemented, 
it  is  very  likely  that  many  more  people 
from  all  over  the  country  will  come  to 
view  Sitka's  historical  Jandmr.rks.  Such 
an  influx  would  be  or  great  economic 
benefit  to  Sitka  and  to  the  entire  State 
of  Alaska.  Moreover,  those  who  come  to 
the  city  will  leave  with  an  increased 
awareness  and  understanding  of  our  Na- 
tion's history  and  the  history  of  the 
great  State  of  Alaska. 

My  distinguished  colleagues,  for  the 
reasons  that  I  have  outlined  above,  I 
respectfully  request  your  careful  con- 
sideration of  the  legislation  that  I  in- 
troduced today.  Sitka  is  not  a  very  large 
city  by  "lower  48"  standards,  but  its 
historical  treasures  loom  very  large  In 
the  history  of  the  dynamic  and  inde- 
pendent people  of  my  State. 


GOVERNOR  EVANS  KEYNOTES  AIR 
FORCE  ACADEMY   ASSEMBLY 


HON.  CATHERINE  MAY 

or  WASHnfOTOM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday.  April  30,  1970 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  this 
month,  the  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Washington,  Dan  Evans,  delivered  the 
keynote  address  at  the  annual  Air  Force 
Academy  assembly  in  Colorado  Springs, 
Colo.  The  topic  of  this  year's  assembly 
was  "The  States  and  the  Urban  Crisis' 

Governor  Evans  not  only  covered  the 
subject  well,  but  his  address,  in  my  esti- 
mation, was  truly  outstandiiig.  The  Gov- 
ernor's message,  moreover,  is  a  compel- 
ling one  which  deserves  widespread 
attention. 

I  include  the  address  of  Governor 
Evans  to  the  Annual  Air  Force  Academy 
assembly  at  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  on 
April  8,  1970,  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
Kbtnotx  Aooaxsa  bt  Gov.  Oanikl  J.  Evans 

I  come  here  today,  prepared  to  address  this 
Impressive  assembly  on  the  urban  crisis.  In 
the  full  knowledge  that  my  generation  is 
the  generation  who  thought  the  "Bronx 
Bomber's"  was  another  name  for  the  New 
York  Tankees. 

The  task  of  urban  government  Is  not  an 
easy  one  today.  Take  for  example  the  tele- 
gram which  my  sometimes  fellow  Republi- 
can John  Lindsay  received  from  the  New 
York  city  council  during  an  Illness  that  con- 
fined him  in  bed  at  Oracle  Mansion: 

"The  city  council  sends  Its  condolences 
and  wishes  you  a  speedy  recovery — by  a  vote 
of  19  to  17." 

Not  more  than  two  weeks  ago,  a  young 
radical  Interviewed  In  Life  magazine  made 
this  point  with  dlsttirblng  clarity.  "We  are 
not,"  he  said,  "reformists.  We  are  revolu- 
tionaries. We  are  not  out  to  frighten  the 
establishment;  we  are  out  to  destroy  It." 

Even  without  the  bomb-throwers  and  the 
black  flag  anarchists,  we  have  before  us  in 
this  nation  today,  the  visible  evidence  that 
some  very  Important  parts  of  our  system  are 
simply  not  working.  The  true  lesson  of  the 
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postal  strike  Is  not  contained  In  arguments 
about  Its  legality:  It  was  patenUy  and  In- 
excusably a  defiance  of  the  law — the  true 
lesson  Is  contained  In  the  deplorable  condi- 
tion of  the  postal  system  Itself,  this  vital 
link  of  a  modem  society  about  to  self  de- 
etruct  like  the  Upes  In  "Mission  Impossible." 

Tragically,  the  postal  system  Is  but  one 
example.  And — tragically — too  many  of  the 
parts  which  are  coming  unglued  are  bound 
up  In  what  we  call  the  urban  crisis — a  term 
looeely  used  to  describe  the  physical  conflict 
of  concentrating  too  many  human  beings  In 
t30  small  an  area,  with  too  many  problems 
and  too  few  services,  at  increasingly  higher 
costs  with  increasingly  lower  standards. 

These  problems,  however,  are  not  new — lis- 
ten to  an  account  of  London  In  1858: 

The  climax  came  In  June  1858,  when  an 
exceptionally  hot  summer  and  unusually 
low  rainfall  combined  to  produce  what  all 
London  knew  as  "The  Great  Stink".  Parlia- 
ment was  In  a  good  position  to  appreciate 
the  nuisance,  for  the  windows  at  Westmin- 
ster had  to  be  draped  with  curtains  soaked 
In  chloride  of  lime  so  that  members  could 
breathe.  To  cross  Westminster  Bridge  it  was 
necessary  to  hold  a  handkerchief  firmly  over 
one's  nose  and  mouth  and  those  who  trav- 
elled on  the  river  steamers  suffered  greatly 
when  the  paddles  churned  the  water  into 
stinking  eddies.  No  one  could  face  the  re- 
freshments offered  on  board,  and  few  dared 
to  travel  at  all  in  this  way,  so  that  the  own- 
ers of  these  pleastire-craft  found  they  were 
running  at  a  loes,  and  laid  most  of  them  up. 
There  was  talk  of  moving  the  Law  Oourts  to 
Oxford  or  St.  Albans,  and  a  Select  Oommlt- 
tee  was  set  up  to  report  on  the  Stink  and  to 
find  means  of  Its  abatement.  One  Ingenious 
witness,  a  Mr.  Oumey,  wanted  to  seal  the 
ends  of  the  sewers— there  were  389  of  them 
between  Putney  and  Blackwell — and  to  lead 
the  gas  by  means  of  pipes  to  choeen  high 
points  and  then  fire  It  so  that  It  would  bum 
away — ha  said — ^harmlessly.  Oumey  was  par- 
ticularly anxious  to  carry  a  pipe  from  the 
huge  new  Victoria  sewer  through  New  Palace 
Yard  to  the  Clock  TDwer;  this  he  was  allowed 
to  do,  althou^  a  more  practical  engineer 
was  able  to  prevent  the  subsequent  exploalon 
from  uttarly  destroying  the  Clock  Tower 
(and  perhaps  completing  Ouy  Fawkes's 
plan).  A  more  conventional  remedy,  the  use 
of  slaked  lime  in  large  quantities,  and  the 
»xwr>lng  of  the  rain  cured  the  Great  Stink, 
but  It  had  served  Its  purpose  in  awakening 
liondoners  to  the  realities  of  their  position 
and  bad  even  ousted  the  Indian  Mutiny  as 
the  chief  topic  of  conversation. 

Dr.  Alfred  Carpenter,  who  read  a  paper  to 
the  Society  of  Arti  on  this  subject  .  .  .  ad- 
vocated a  tax  on  all  fireplaces  that  did  not 
effecUvely  consume  their  own  smOke. 

For  the  last  SO  years,  we  have  systemati- 
cally engaged  In  the  non-productive  exBrdae 
of  trying  to  spend  otir  way  out  of  urban 
problems.  We  have  authorised  masstve  In- 
fusions of  public  ci4>ltal — accompanied  by 
equally  maailTe  levies  of  admlnlstnUTe  ez- 
perttae. 

Yet,  by  any  standard  of  welfare  or  by  any 
measurement  of  poverty,  by  any  standard  of 
health  care  or  by  any  meastirement  of  poUu- 
tlon;  by  any  standard  of  acmlce  or  by  any 
measurement  of  ertme  statlsrtlcs — by  any 
standard  or  measure  we  have  turned  our 
dtles  Into  a  monstrous  mesa,  a  failure  of 
gigantic  proportlana.  a  tragic  fall  from  grace 
of  one  of  the  great  hopes  of  American 
civilization. 

It  Is  easy  to  oast  about  for  acapegoata — 
to  engage  In  the  great  bureaucratlo  exerdae 
known  as  "fixing  tb»  blama."  We  ean  liUUD* 
the  massive  In-mlgratlon  of  the  minorlttea 
and  the  maaslve  fllgbt  of  the  affluent  whites 
to  the  subuitM. 

We  can  blame  inadeqiute  tax  bana  and 
Inept  admlalatratloBa,  eanatttottotiat  Impad- 
Imenti  and  wstid  poUtleal  totewsta.  W*  oaa 
blame  rigid  layers  ot  btueauoraey,  Inaanil- 
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tlve  buBlneesmen,  super-sensitive  social 
workers  and  oversensitive  public  officials. 

In  short,  there  la  much  to  bUone  and  many 
I>eople  to  blame  K  on.  And  much  of  It  Is 
true. 

But  the  problem  Is  more  than  simply 
defining  It.  The  problem  Is  what  do  we  do 
differently  from  what  we  have  done  so  dis- 
mally In  the  past.  How  do  we  learn  from 
history;  how  do  we  truly  reeolve  the  central 
dilemma  of  our  dtlee — the  focal  point  of 
our  self-admitted  "urban  crisis. ' 

To  begin  with,  I  think  we  have  to  accept 
some  basic  truths.  The  first  of  these  Is  that 
you  cannot  draw  arbitrary  boundaries 
around  the  urban  crisis.  Urban  problems  are 
not  an  Island  of  discontent  In  a  sea  of  sub- 
urban tranquillity.  Urban  city  and  subur- 
ban city  are  tightly  tied  together;  they  are 
economically  Interdependent  and  socially  re- 
lated, and  they  exist  as  mutual  tenants  In  a 
common  metrop<dltan  phenomena. 

The  second  truth  Is  that  the  present  sys- 
tem of  servicing  the  urban  center — the  core 
area — does  not  work.  Not  just  the  Individual 
components,  but  the  system  itself — the  or- 
ganization and  division  of  responslblUty 
within  the  urban  area. 

We  have  proved — If  sometimes  to  every- 
one's satisfaction  except  the  government's — 
that  large  transfusions  of  Federal  money 
and  large  drafts  of  government  workers  do 
not  woik. 

The  third  basic  truth  Is,  hopefully,  self- 
evident.  Namely,  that  government,  by  and 
large,  should  confine  Itself  to  "governing" 
and  not  be  Involved  so  deeply  and  so  com- 
pletely In  the  task  of  "doing." 

Government  Is  Ideally  suited  for  the  role 
of  catalyst,  and  to  carry  out  Its  mandate  as 
the  central  political  Institution  In  our  so- 
ciety. But  at  the  risk  of  heresy — and  very 
much  related  to  the  question  of  whether  the 
state  or  any  other  government  can  resolve 
the  urban  crisis — government  Is  not  a  good 
manager. 

As  Peter  Drucker  points  out,  it  may  be  de- 
batable whether  we  are  a  government  of 
laws  or  a  government  of  men — but  we  are 
most  aaaursdly  a  "government  of  forma." 

Oovemment.  almost  by  definition.  Is  pro- 
cedtnml;  It  dwells  in  mammoth  exercises  of 
accountability  as  the  trustee  of  pubUc  funds. 
As  a  restilt.  in  aecountlng  for  every  penny  of 
taxpayer's  doUar  while  syntheelalng  every 
shade  of  the  taxpayer's  opUilon,  gownment 
beocmas  large  and  eumberaome  and  addicted 
too  often  to  bureaucratic  form. 

At  least  one  pntdle  oOdal  who  served 
the  Kennedy  and  Jotmaon  administrations 
used  to  pray  that  national  crlaes  wotild  oc- 
cur on  Satiirdays,  so  that  the  admlnlstra- 
ttoo  could  manage  them  wltliout  benefit  of 
the  normal,  weekday  buzeaucratic  entan^e- 
menta. 

And  Arthur  Scblesinger,  who  once  ad- 
draasad  this  forum,  has  written  of  President 
Kannady'S  ssml«serloaB  daydreams  ot  estab- 
lishing a  ssoret  oOoe  ot  M  peoida  to  run  for- 
eign polley  whlls  "malntalnli«  tlie  State 
Department  as  a  facade  in  which  people 
might  contentedly  carry  pajwis  from  bureau 
to  bureau." 

Tba  pcrtnt  oC  aU  of  this  Is  simply  that 
management  of  tba  urban  erisis  by  gowin- 
ment  at  any  Isval  or  at  least  by  govern- 
ment alona — is  snmstMng  of  a  oontradlctioa 
in  terma.  Oovammant  in  our  modem  ao- 
clety — In  a  idnralist  aooie^  of  highly  oom- 
plex  Instltutloais  should  not  administer;  it 
should  not  "do" — it  should  govern,  and  gov- 
ern well. 

Tlks  solution  to  the  urban  crisis.  I  be- 
lieve, rests  largely  outside  the  resources  of 
government.  It  may  even  rest  outside  of 
the  present  institational  forms  we  now  have 
at  our  oommaad. 

Wa  have  at  least  one  isolated  example  of 
innovaUon  ontsida  present  form  which  oar- 
rias  a  apmA  of  hops.  Wesleyan  UUverslty 
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In  Conneetleut  poured  endowment  funds  Into 
its  own  mitop  Development  Oorporatlon. 
purchaaed  land,  built  low  cost  housing  ss  a 
private  venture. 

I*Ow  the  Wealeyan  experiment  Is  hardly 
sufficient  evidence  to  create  a  national  man- 
date. But  It  does  do  this  much — It  suggests 
that  If  we  can  rid  ourselves  of  some  long 
standing  myths  about  what  business  can  do 
and  what  government  can  do  and  what  uni- 
versities can  do— we  may  be  on  the  back  of 
a  whole  new  concept  of  public  enterprise. 
I  believe  It  is  in  this  direcUon— the  direc- 
tion of  Innovation  and  new  Ideas — that  the 
ultimate  solution  to  oiu-  urban  ftllemnia  lies. 
And  It  Is  precisely  In  this  direction  that  we 
are  beginning  to  move  In  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington. 

It  Is  not  an  easy  task,  because  we  are 
treading  on  tender  feet  and  monollthle  tra- 
dition. But  If  we  do  not  pursue  the  difficult — 
we  may  yet  strangle  In  our  self-inflicted  web 
of  restrictive  laws,  hopeless  finances  and 
helpless  bureaucracy. 

Our  first  step  at  the  state  level  was  to 
draw  together  the  beet  minds  of  government, 
business  and  the  academic  community  and 
form  them  Into  an  Urban  Affaire  Council. 
This  council  Is  prlmajily  a  reeearch  task 
force,  funded  and  staffed  to  seek  out  and 
identify  the  root  problems  facing  Washing- 
ton In  Its  urban  areas. 

The  Council  has  done  an  admirable  Job— 
and  a  controversial  one — and  that  makes  It 
aU  the  more  admirable  because  when  some- 
one hollers  "ouch"  we  know  we  are  cutting 
close  to  the  heart  of  the  matter. 

The  second  step,  was  the  creation  of  a 
Rural  Affaire  Council.  ITiis  group  represents 
recognition  of  the  principle  that  you  cannot 
draw  arbitrary  boundarlea  ^around  urban 
problems.  Our  rural  areaa  are  either  the 
next  areas  to  be  engulfed  by  the  urban  revo- 
lutton,  or  they  constitute  the  geognphy  for 
a  new  solution. 

It  Is  x>alnfully  evident  that  wa  cannot  con- 
tinue to  ooeroa  increasing  ntunben  of  people 
Into  urban  oonoentretions — ^we  cannot  com- 
press human  tMlngs,  with  all  thslr  fraUtles 
and  frustrations,  Ilka  sardlnss  in  a  can  with- 
out lighting  the  fires  ot  violence  and  social 
disruption. 

And  so  vre  must  begin  to  look  outward  to 
the  rural  areas,  the  areas  which  offer  the 
space  to  create  new  dtlas — dtios  which  are 
planned  and  dtles  which  are  Umlted  in  slae. 

We  have  q>ent  ttie  last  one  himdred  yean 
In  adileving  remarkable  eoonnmic  progress 
by  taking  people  off  tba  turn  and  pnttlBg 
tiiem  into  the  factories.  And  for  aU  that  is 
wrong  there  Is  much  that  Is  good.  We  haoe 
succeeded  In  breaking  many  ot  the  bonds  ot 
rural  poverty;  we  have  brought  Increasing 
affluence  to  tens  of  millions  of  people,  In- 
dudlng  miiHtww  of  our  minority  dtiaens. 

But  in  the  process  of  doing  this  we  have 
come  dangerously  doee  to  causing  a  malfunc- 
tion of  the  social  and  economic  system.  We 
have  threatened  to  saorlfloe  our  dtles  as  the 
heavy  price  of  a  magnificent  but  too  often 
material  progrees. 

What  good  is  affluHioe  if  it  magnifies  prej- 
udloe;  what  good  is  It  if  we  foul  the  air  w» 
breathe  and  the  water  we  drink;  If  we  im- 
moblUze  our  tranqMrtatlon  systems  and 
watch  old  buildings  crumble  tram  neglect 
and  decay;  if  crime  and  drugs  erode  hiunan 
behavior  and  institutions  grow  so  large  and 
dehumanized  that  they  shatter  man's  respect 
for  the  Individuality  of  his  fellow  man. 

Tlis  great  dtles  of  the  ancient  world  w«re 
small  by  today's  standards  Tbtrt  are  dis- 
turbing signs  that  the  monstrous  urban  oen- 
ten  of  today,  like  the  dinosaur  may  ha 
headed  toward  extinction  because  they  could 
not  cope  with  a  changing  envlmnmimt 

Tbase  are  the  qnsstlans  ttuit  faoe  ns  aU — 
the  crisis  not  Just  of  nrtian  areaa,  but  tba 
crisis  of  modem  Air*T"^"  dvlUmtlnn  R  is 
not  a  munldpal  solution  alone,  or  a  stata 
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•olutlon  »Ion«,  or  a  federal  solution.  It  Is 
not  a  government  solution  or  a  buslneaa  solu- 
tion; an  urban  solution  or  a  rural  solution. 
It  U  all  of  tbeee  together,  but  none  of  these 
apart.  •' 

And  In  accepting  the  Indivisibility  of  the 
problem,  we  must  begin  to  accept  the  Inevi- 
tability of  a  total  response — a  response  which 
does  not  perpetuate  the  concentration  of 
people  and  does  not  perpetuate  the  concen- 
tration of  power.  A  response  which  breaks 
down  the  emotional  barrier  between  big  busi- 
ness and  big  government,  between  organized 
labor  and  organized  Industry,  between  state 
governments  and  local  governments.  Until 
we  reorganize  our  methods  of  attack — and 
unless  we  recognize  that  it  Is  the  system 
which  U  falUng — we  are  going  to  spend  a  lot 
of  long  hot  summers  and  chilling  years  wait- 
ing for  the  impossible  to  happen. 

In  King  County,  which  Is  the  largest  in 
Washington,  we  have  over  1.000  units  of  local 
government — second  only  to  that  of  Cook 
County,  Illinois.  It  seems  incredible  that  In 
this  modem  age  a  situation  like  this  could 
exist — a  situation  which  some  still  call  bring- 
ing government  close  to  the  people,  but 
which.  In  fact,  is  an  iU-dUguiaed  form  of 
government  by  legal  anarchy. 

The  state  has  a  unique  opportunity  to  play 
a  role  In  reaolvlng  the  urban  crisis.  Chief 
among  theM  would  be  the  impetus  for  merg- 
ing local  governments  or  providing  for  greater 
Intergovernmental  cooperation  or,  at  the  very 
least,  for  broader  planning  efforts.  Specif- 
ically states  should  be  considering  imple- 
mentation of  regional  or  state- wide  planning 
efforts  and,  perhaps,  zoning  as  well,  especially 
for  unique  or  unusual  geographic  areas. 

State-wide  building  codes  should  be  Im- 
plemented in  order  to  provide  standard  and 
adequate  approaches  to  new  construction. 
County-wide  or  preferably  regional  sewer 
and  water  plans  ought  to  be  Implemented 
which  could  supersede  the  Individual  efforts 
of  small  and  unresponsive  special  uxUt  dis- 
trlcU. 

Better  area-wide  eooparatlon  of  poUoe 
agencies  could  be  implemented  as  has  been 
done  in  some  areas  of  the  nation.  Better  ef- 
forts could  be  implemented  at  the  state  level 
to  bring  together  through  proper  planning 
and  incentive,  the  working,  living  and  re- 
creational areas,  thus  mlnlnUzlng  the  need 
tor  maaalve  transportaUon  faclUtles.  Mas- 
sive urban  areas  could  be  personalised  by 
tbe  Uni^ementatlon  of  community  based  or- 
ganisations within  each  city  that  had  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  authority  but  which  worked 
as  part  of  a  larger  whole. 

Transportation  systems,  devised  at  the 
state  leveU,  should  be  utilized  as  a  major 
form  of  area-wide  planning  and  community 
building  rather  than  as  an  afterthought  to 
serve  traffic  already  generated. 

The  question  is — do  we  have  time  In  a 
superheated  age  of  rebelU.m  and  frustration; 
do  we  have  time  to  reasbemble  this  colos- 
sal humpty-dumpty  into  a  more  effective 
system  of  fewer  governments  with  broader 
powers. 

But  the  second  question  is — do  we  want 
to?  Or  do  we  instead  want  to  establish  a 
new  system  by  creating  whole  new  institu- 
tions equipped  to  resolve  the  problems  of 
this  age.  Not  that  age,  but  this  age.  Not 
their  problems,  but  our  problems. 

Itany  of  you  have  heard  the  term  "re- 
prlvatlzatlon" — the  restoration  of  private  en- 
terprise Into  the  mainstream  of  public  busi- 
ness: the  turning  over  of  the  "doing,"  but 
not  the  "governing" — of  public  business  to 
the  one  sector  of  our  society  that  can  be 
discharged  if  It  falU. 

Pete  Drucker  draws  this  sharp  contrast : 
"It  Ukes  a  major  catastrophe,  a  war.  or 
a  great  revolution,  to  allow  the  disappear- 
ance of  a  university  or  o<  a  hospital,  no  mat- 
ter  how  mperfluous  they  might  have  be- 
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come.  Again  and  again,  for  Instance,  the 
CathoUc  Church  in  the  United  States  at- 
tempts to  close  down  hospitals  that  have 
ceased  to  be  useful.  In  almost  every  case  a 
storm  of  community  nostalgia  forces  the 
supposedly  absolute  bishop  to  retract  his 
decision. 

"But  when  one  of  the  best  known  airplane 
manufacturers  in  the  United  States,  the 
Douglas  Company,  was  in  difficulty  In  1967. 
neither  the  American  public  or  the  Ameri- 
can government  rushed  to  its  rescue.  If  a 
competitor  had  not  bought  out  the  com- 
pany and  merged  it  Into  his  operations,  we 
would  have  accepted  the  disappearance  of 
Douglas — with  regret,  to  be  sure,  and  with 
a  good  deal  of  nostalgic  rhetoric,  but  also 
with  the  feeling  "It's  their  own  fault,  after 
aU." 

The  point  I  think  Is  clear — that  business, 
precisely  because  It  does  make  a  profit  must 
run  the  risk  of  a  loss.  It  alone  among  In- 
stitutions has  a  test  of  performance,  and  If 
It  falls  to  meet  that  test.  It  can  be  dis- 
charged. 

Reprivatizatlon  Is  hardly  a  popular  doc- 
trine m  this  country,  for  we  have  virtually 
two  generations  teaching  the  gospel  of  the 
public  agency.  The  Communications  Satel- 
lite Corporations  are  few,  and  the  U.S.  Post 
Offices  are  many. 

But  I  believe  we  may  be  approaching  the 
time  when  the  doctrines  of  the  past  must 
be  reexamined;  when  we  must  separate  the 
emotional  rhetoric  of  public  responsibility 
from  the  desperate  need  for  public  perform- 
ance. 

The  relnvolvement  of  the  private  sector 
will  not  weaken  government.  It  should.  In- 
stead, restore  strength  and  performance  ca- 
pacity to  what  has  become  sick  and  Inca- 
pacitated government. 

In  Washington,  on  a  state  level,  we  are 
taking  the  third  step — the  step  beyond  de- 
fining the  urban  problem  and  Its  rural  com- 
plement. We  are  now  beginning  to  examine 
seriously  with  business  how  Industry,  the 
universities  and  government  can  unite  their 
resources  for  a  combined  attack  on  contem- 
porary problems.  The  first  manifestation  of 
this  Is  likely  to  be  a  multiple-discipline 
"think  tank"  organization— a  public  affairs 
insutute  which  offers  lU  Joint  resources  to 
the  public. 

But  I  can  foresee  the  time — and  very 
shortly — when  public  corporations  emerge 
rrom  this  experiment,  corporations  subscribed 
to  by  private  business  and  public  Institutions. 
And  I  can  see.  through  them,  a  whole  new 
perspective  on  the  resolution  of  our  urban 
problems. 

It  is  heretical  doctrine,  but  I  think  it  Is 
high  time  that  we  did  some  heretical  think- 
ing In  this  country.  Too  often  we  have  be- 
come enslaved  by  what  John  Kenneth  Oal- 
braith  called  the  "conventional  wisdom" — 
a  propensity  to  worship  the  fomu  of  our 
ancestors,  and  to  believe  In  systems  not  be- 
cause they  work  but  because  they  exist. 

I  hope  that  this  assembly  does  not  bind 
Itself  with  the  bonds  of  precedent,  that  it 
does  not  become  fascinated  by  the  details 
at  the  expense  of  the  principle.  The  cities 
of  this  nation  are  In  trouble;  they  are  being 
whlpsawed  by  a  conglomerate  of  problems, 
by  a  rising  tide  of  frustration  and  by  the 
over-burdened,  under  financed  but  somehow 
sacred    anachronisms  of  government. 

We  cannot  purchase  the  future  of  the 
American  dty.  We  cannot  beg  it.  But  we 
can,  if  we  will,  find  a  new  way. 

There  la  no  better  time,  no  better  place, 
no  surer  road,  no  greater  taak,  no  greater 
goal. 

We  will  either  reorganize  the  failure  of 
the  past  or  we  will  build  for  the  success  of 
the  future.  I  know  where  I  stand.  I  think 
I  know  where  you  stand,  too.  Thank  you. 


May  1,  1970 


RUSSIAN  MILITARY  STRENGTH 


HON.  CARLETON  J.  KING 

or   NEW    TOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  30.  1970 

Mr.  KING.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time  when 
there  are  some  in  this  country  who  would 
deny  everything  to  the  military  forces, 
I  think  it  is  imperative  that  we  examine 
the  military  strength  of  Russia.  It  is  one 
thing  to  base  decisions  on  facts:  it  is 
another  to  base  decisions  on  wishful 
thinking.  I  believe  the  article  which  ap- 
peared on  page  36  of  Time  magazine  of 
May  4.  1970,  is  so  important  that  I  com- 
mend its  reading  to  every  Member  of  this 
body.  For  this  reason.  I  am  inserting 
this  article  in  the  Record  : 
Moscow's  MTLrTABT  Machine:  The  Best  or 
EvcaTTHiNG 

While  Moscow  was  celebrating  Lenin's  cen- 
tennial with  pomp  and  rhetoric,  the  Soviet 
military  marked  the  occasion  In  a  more  dra- 
matic way.  Panning  out  across  three  oceans 
and  nine  seas,  more  than  200  Soviet  warships 
staged  the  greatest  naval  maneuvers  in  the 
world's  history.  At  the  same  time,  hundreds 
of  medium-  and  long-range  Russian  bombers 
ventured  far  beyond  the  borders  of  the  So- 
viet Union.  The  U.S.  reported  600  separate 
sightings  as  far  apart  at  Japan  and  Iceland. 

It  was  an  Impressive  display.  As  part  of 
Operation  Okean  (for  ocean) ,  an  attack  force 
of  eight  vessels  built  around  the  new  18,000- 
ton  helicopter  carrier  Leningrad  moved 
through  the  North  Atlantic  toward  the  Nor- 
wegian Sea.  There,  two  larger  Soviet  task 
forces  lay  In  wait  to  conduct  a  mock  defense 
near  the  stralU  of  Skagerrak  and  Kattegat, 
the  approaches  to  the  Baltic.  In  the  Medi- 
terranean, 45  ships  conducted  antisubmarine 
exercises.  Prom  the  icy  Barents  and  Okhotsk 
seas  to  the  warmer  reaches  of  the  Indian  and 
Pacific  oceans,  sleek  Russian  cruisers  and 
black-hulled  submarines  carried  out  simul- 
taneous exercises. 

During  the  past  eight  years,  the  Soviets 
have  been  engaged  in  a  massive  and  costly 
military  buildup.  7*hey  have  been  motivated 
both  by  a  desire  to  overtake  the  U.S.  and 
by  deep  fear  of  a  possible  war  with  China, 
an  anxiety  that  is  certain  to  intensify  with 
the  launching  of  Peking's  first  satellite.  At 
home  and  abroad,  the  Russian  military 
has  *)ecome  an  increasingly  important  factor. 
In  foreign  policy,  the  Soviets  are  relying  ever 
more  on  military  presence  and  displays  of 
armed  might  to  tighten  their  control  over 
East  Kurope  or  to  Influence  uncommitted 
countries  farther  afield.  Within  Russia,  the 
military's  Immense  infiuence  has  been 
greatly  enhanced  by  the  threat  of  wax  with 
China  and  the  Czechoslovak  invasion.  The 
Importance  of  the  military  was  only  under- 
scored when  Communist  Party  Boss  Leonid 
Brezhnev  fiew  to  Minsk  recently  for  the 
massive  Dvlna  maneuvers,  and  stood  on  the 
reviewing  stand  alongside  Defense  Minister 
Marshal  Andrei  Orechko,  66.  The  unmis- 
takable message  for  Soviet  televiewers  was 
that  all  was  harmonious  between  the  chiefs 
of  the  Conununlst  Party  and  the  military 
establlshLaent, 

OVABANTEXINO  ALLSCIANCS 

An  austere,  erect,  onetime  cavalry  com- 
mander. Orechko  has  become  the  Kremlin's 
most  effective  enforcer.  As  Soviet  commander 
In  East  Germany  in  19B3.  he  put  down  the 
first  East  bloc  revolt  against  Communism. 
In  19M  hU  forces  put  an  end  to  Csecho- 
slovakla's  "Springtime  of  Preedom,"  and  he 
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personally  visited  Prague  the  following  year 
to  oversee  the  removal  of  Reformer  Alex- 
ander Dubcek  from  the  leadership  of  the 
party.  Czechoslovaks  bitterly  refer  to  the 
bullet-pocked  facade  of  Prague's  National 
Museum  as  "a  fresco  a  la  Orechko." 

From  his  office  In  the  former  Czarist  Ca- 
dets College  Just  off  Moscow's  broad  Kalinin 
Prospect,  Orechko  directs  a  mammoth  mili- 
tary machine  that  employs  3,220,000  people, 
commands  the  talent  of  the  Soviet  Union's 
best  technical  brains,  and  annually  spends 
an  estimated  $70  billion.  Thus,  even  though 
the  Soviet  gross  national  product  is  only 
two-thirds  as  large  as  the  U.S.'s.  Russia  vir- 
tually matches  the  U.S.  ruble  for  dollar  in 
defense  outlays.  Through  a  network  of  some 
16300  advisers,  Soviet  military  influence 
reaches  directly  into  many  countries  far 
beyond  the  East  bloc.  Including  the  two 
main  UJ3.  trouble  spots.  North  Viet  Nam 
and  Cuba.  Under  the  Warsaw  Pact.  Soviet 
troops  are  stationed  in  four  Eastern  Euro- 
pean countries  to  guarantee  their  allegiance 
to  Moscow. 

Within  the  Soviet  hierarchy,  Orechko 
speaks  directly  to  the  political  leaders  with- 
out any  civilian  Intermediaries  to  challenge 
his  recommendations.  At  least  once  a  month, 
he  meeto  with  the  Politburo's  defense  sub- 
committee headed  by  Brezhnev.  Their  re- 
lationship U  believed  to  be  extremely  cordial, 
if  not  close. 

DT7TT  AND  SACRITICE 

Brezhnev's  concern  with  the  military  Is 
understandable,  because  the  Soviet  military 
establishment  exerts  a  far  greater  Influence 
on  Russian  life  and  on  the  formation  of 
Soviet  public  opinion  than  Is  generally  real- 
ized m  the  West.  The  Soviet  Defense  Min- 
istry runs  one  of  Russia's  largest  publishing 
houses,  which  turns  out  16  million  copies 
of  pamphlets  and  books  each  year.  In  Mos- 
cow alone,  the  Defense  Ministry  publishes 
no  fewer  than  40  periodicals  and  newspa- 
pers. Red  Star,  the  official  army  newspaper, 
trails  only  Pravda,  tzvestia  and  the  trade 
union  paper  Trud  in  circulation  in  the  en- 
tire Soviet  Union. 

Prom  his  earliest  years,  a  Soviet  child  is 
exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  military. 
Soviet  schoolchildren  are  raised  on  fllms  that 
glorify  the  concepts  of  duty  and  sacrifice  for 
the  homeland.  Sample:  During  World  War 
n.  a  13-year-old  boy  runs  away  to  the  front, 
and  by  the  time  his  age  is  discovered,  he  has 
become  a  hero  by  spying  behind  German 
lines.  HU  reward?  Despite  his  tender  years, 
he  is  allowed  to  remain  at  ttie  front.  School- 
children are  regularly  escorted  by  military 
guides  on  tours  of  World  War  II  battle- 
fields. 

PAKTT  CONTXOLS 

The  1967  draft  reform,  which  reduced  the 
length  of  service  by  one  year,  expanded  com- 
pulsory military  training  for  teen-agers. 
During  the  last  four  years  in  high  school. 
Soviet  officers  and  reservists  teach  Russian 
youngsters  how  to  put  on  a  gas  mask,  attack 
a  bridge  and  kill  a  sentry.  The  students  also 
leam  how  to  fire  automatic  rifles  and  per- 
form basic  Infantry  tactics.  In  addition,  they 
master  at  least  one  handy  military  skill,  such 
as  operating  a  radio  or  riding  a  motorcycle. 
Some  boys  even  leam  how  to  parachute,  fly 
aircraft  and  use  scuba  diving  gear. 

With  its  vast  organization  and  rigid  hier- 
archy, the  Soviet  military  Is  a  glaring  con- 
tradiction of  the  early  Communist  belief 
that  armies,  like  the  state,  would  soon  wither 
and  die.  When  Lenin  founded  the  Red 
Army  of  Workers  and  Peasants  in  1918  under 
the  oonunand  of  Leon  Trotsky,  the  force  re- 
flected its  revolution  origins.  Rank  was  abol- 
ished, leaders  were  elected,  recruitment  was 
voluntary  and  orders  could  be  questioned. 
Even  so,  as  Washington  Sovietologist  Roman 
Kolkowlcz  points  out  in  The  Soviet  Militarp 
and  the  Communist  Partf,  some  military 
characteristics  asserted  themselves,  and  all 
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dashed  sharply  with  Communist  doctrine: 
the  army's  elitism  v.  the  party's  egalitarlan- 
Ism,  professional  autonomy  v.  subordination 
to  Idealogy.  nationalism  v.  proletarian  Inter- 
nationalism, heroic  symbolism  v.  annoymlty. 

From  the  first,  the  Communist  Party  re- 
garded the  army  as  both  a  vital  necessity — 
and  a  potential  rival.  During  the  civil  war, 
political  commissars  had  the  power  to  count- 
ermand orders  made  by  the  military  com- 
manders, a  practice  that  was  not  completely 
abolished  until  1943.  Grechko  was  chosen 
largely  because  he  showed  no  slg;ns  of  politi- 
cal ambition.  In  fact,  Marshal  Georgy  Zhu- 
kov  is  the  only  general  who  ever  openly 
expressed  political  ambitions — and  the  only 
military  professional  who  ever  served  on  the 
Politburo.  He  lasted  a  bare  four  months  as 
full  member  of  the  Politburo  before  Khru- 
schev  fired  him  for  "Bonapartlsm"  In  1957. 

Today,  90%  of  the  officers  are  members 
either  of  the  party  or  of  the  Communist 
youth  organization.  Orechko  and  22 
other  top  commanders  serve  on  the  psirty's 
Central  Committee  as  well.  In  the  outlying 
military  districts,  the  commanders  almost 
always  participate  in  the  top  party  leader- 
ship of  those  areas. 

Every  company  size  unit  of  150  or  so  men 
has  Its  own  political  officer,  who  reports 
through  a  separate  chain  of  command  to 
General  Aleksei  Yeplshev,  the  party  watch- 
dog. Each  week  the  political  officer  conducts 
at  least  four  hours  of  Indoctrination  for 
both  officers  and  men.  The  KGB  (secret  po- 
lice) also  keeps  a  close  watch  on  the 
military.  • 

AN    EUnST   ELEMENT 

within  Soviet  society,  the  army  remains 
a  distinct  and  elitist  element  {see  box,  page 
46).  Its  role  is  greatly  augmented  because 
of  the  public's  overriding  preoccupiation 
with  security.  Of  course  the  Russians,  who 
lost  20  million  people  in  World  War  11,  have 
a  legitimate  concern  about  defense.  But  the 
Soviet  government  and  especially  the  mili- 
tary publications  have  intensified  Russian 
fears  by  purposefully  keeping  alive  the  mem- 
ories of  World  War  n  and  the  specter  of  a 
rearmed,  vengeful  West  Germany.  The  Rus- 
sians still  regard  themselves  as  endangered 
by  enemies,  notably  China.  Given  such  a 
national  psychology,  the  military  under- 
standably gets  largely  what  it  wants  for  the 
country's  defense. 

One  look  at  the  shape  of  the  Soviet  mili- 
tary Jiachine  shows  that  Grechko  and  his 
colleagues  get  quite  a  lot.  Indeed.  The  line- 
up: 

The  strategic  missile  force,  an  inde- 
pendent branch  In  the  Soviet  setup,  has 
grown  dramatically.  In  1965,  the  Soviets  bad 
only  220  ICBMs  and  were  outnumbered  more 
than  4  to  1  by  the  U.S.  While  the  number 
of  U.S.  intercontinental  missiles  has  giown 
only  slightly  to  1,054,  the  Soviet  total  is 
now  roughly  1,350  and  Is  still  increasing  by 
about  260  a  year.  The  workhorse  is  the  1- 
megaton  8S-11  (800  operational  or  under 
construction).  But  the  Soviet  missile  that 
most  alarms  U.S.  defense  planners  Is  the 
awesome  SS-9  (220  operational,  60  launch 
sites  under  construction).  The  SS-9  Is  so 
powerful  that  It  can  carry  a  single  25- 
megaton  warhead  or  three  separate  6-mega- 
ton  warheads,  each  capable  of  knocking  out 
a  hardened  American  underground  silo.  Thus 
U.S.  Defense  Secretary  Melvln  Laird  warns 
that  450  SS-Os  with  triplet  warheads  could 
knock  out  90%  of  the  U.S.'s  ICBM  force. 
However,  though  the  Soviets  lead  in  the 
number  and  megatonnage  of  ICBBIs,  the 
U.S.,  with  its  larger  fleets  of  H-bombers  and 
Polaris  subs,  retains  a  substantial  edge  In 
the  overall  number  of  deliverable  warheads. 

The  U.S.  holds  an  even  greater  edge  In  the 
latest  breakthrough  in  missile  weaponry. 
That  is  the  development  of  multiple  war- 
heads that  are  carried  by  a  single  missile. 
There  are  two  types.  The  simpler  ones  are 
called  MRVa    (for  multiple  re-entry  vebl- 
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cles).  They  land  In  a  pre-planned  pattern, 
but  they  cannot  be  steered  to  widely  sep- 
arated targets.  The  SS-9  is  of  this  type, 
carrying  three  warheads  designed  to  land 
In  a  "footprint"  similar  to  the  layout  of 
U.S.  Mlnuteman  silos.  But  the  U.S.  is  al- 
ready installing  a  much  more  advanced 
version  of  these  weapons  called  MIRVs  (for 
multiple  independently  targeted  re-entry 
vehicles) .  Since  each  MIRV  warhead  has 
its  own  guidance  system,  a  cluster  of  the 
weapons  carried  by  one  missile  can  hit  an 
array  of  targets  scattered  over  a  wide  area. 
While  the  Pentagon  has  evidence  that  the 
Soviets  are  testing  MIRVs,  It  will  probably 
take  Moscow  at  least  two  or  three  years 
to  perfect  and  Install  the  devices.  If  the 
U.S.  speeds  up  the  conversion  of  Its  land- 
based  ICBM  and  Polaris  force  to  MIRVs,  it 
can  virtually  triple  Its  offensive  capacity, 
but  such  action  is  certain  to  evoke  a  Soviet 
countermove,  thus  adding  more  momentum 
to  the  arms  spiral. 

The  Navy,  the  world's  second  largest,  has 
465,000  men  sailing  25  cruisers,  77  destroy- 
ers, 400  seagoing  and  coastal  vessels,  280 
minesweepers.  160  Osa-  and  Komar-class 
boats,  and  350  patrol  craft.  In  addition,  the 
navy  has  two  new  helicopter  carriers,  the 
Moskva  and  Leningrad.  The  Soviets  also 
possess  by  far  the  world's  largest  undersea 
force — 360  submarines.  80  of  which  are 
nuclear-powered.  At  the  present  rate  of  con- 
struction, the  Soviet  fleet  of  twelve  missile- 
bearing  nuclear  subs  could  outnumber  the 
U.S.  fleet  of  41  Polaris  subs  by  1973-74.  The 
Soviet  navy's  ships  are  newer  and  often 
faster  than  the  U.S.  navy's;  only  1%  of 
Russian  naval  ships  are  20  years  old,  while 
■60^0  of  American  vessels  have  been  In  serv- 
ice for  two  decades  or  more.  Nonetheless, 
U.S.  craft  have  superior  electronic  devices  to 
detect  and  destroy  enemy  ships  and  planes. 
The  Soviet  navy's  air  arm,  operatliLg  from 
land  bases.  Includes  300  TU-16  Badger 
medium  bombers  and  50  TU-20  Bear  re- 
connaissance planes. 

The  army,  which  was  neglected  by  Khru- 
shchev, has  climbed  back  to  1,500,000,  partly 
because  of  the  China  border  dispute.  Blhru- 
shchev's  successors,  who  reversed  his  one- 
sided reliance  on  rocketry,  have  placed  great 
emphasis  on  the  modernization  of  the  army. 
Now  a  mobile,  fast-striking  force,  the  army 
is  fully  motorized  and  possesses  the  world's 
largest  array  of  tanks — about  40,000.  Geared 
to  fighting  over  vast  continental  masses 
laced  by  countless  rivers,  the  Russians  have 
far  better  mobile  bridge-building  equipment 
than  the  U.S.,  and  many  of  the  tanks  are 
equipped  with  six-foot  snorkels  for  fording 
rivers. 

The  air  force  is  composed  of  9,900  planes 
and  400,000  people.  The  Soviets  have  200 
strategic  bombers  that  can  make  round  trips 
to  the  U.S.  There  are  some  700  medium 
bombers  (range:  3.000  miles);  the  U.S.  has 
had  none  since  the  B-47  was  phased  out. 
The  Soviet  tactical  air  force  Includes  4,800 
planes,  mainly  attack  bombers  such  as  the 
YAK-28  and  fighters  (MIO-21s  and  SU-7s), 
which  can  be  used  for  low-level  bombing  and 
strafing  missions.  There  are  also  some  1.700 
transport  aircraft,  including  an  estimated 
20  of  the  monstrous  Antonov-22s,  which  can 
carry  720  troops.  Despite  the  Soviet  advan- 
tage In  ntimbers,  most  experts  rate  the  U.S. 
Air  Force  superior  to  the  Russian  in  every 
lmp>ortant  category  because  of  superior  U.S. 
equipment  and  pilot  combat  experience. 

The  air  defense  command,  also  a  separate 
branch,  has  500,000  men.  It  has  3.400  inter- 
ceptor aircraft,  mostly  MIG-19s  and  MIG- 
21s,  aixd  a  number  of  giant  TU-114e,  which 
patrol  Soviet  borders  as  early-warning  radar 
aircraft.  Long-range  antiaircraft  SA-5  mis- 
siles are  Installed  on  the  Tallinn  Line  along 
the  Oulf  of  Finland,  Around  Moscow  the 
Soviets  have  deployed  the  world's  first  ABM 
system,  consisting  of  64  Galosh  mlssUee, 
which  carry  a  l-  or  2-megaton  warhead  and 
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iMT*  A  range  of  several  hxindred  miles.  Be- 
cause tbe  Soviets  baited  deplovment  of  the 
Oaloahes  three  years  ago,  many  Americana 
felt  that  the  system  was  being  abandoned  as 
technically  unfeasible.  The  Pentagon  main- 
tains, however,  that  the  Soviets  have  de- 
veloped an  Improved  version.  In  addition, 
the  Russians  have  embarked  on  the  nation- 
wide Installation  of  their  Hen  House  radar 
stations  (so  called  because  they  look  like 
large  rectangular  cages) .  designed  to  track 
Incoming  missiles  for  the  Soviet  ABM  sys- 
tem. The  Pentagon  cites  the  Soviet  develop- 
ments as  a  reason  for  pressing  ahead  with 
the  next  phxue  of  the  U.S.'s  Safeguard  pro- 
gram. Should  one  side  develop  an  effective 
ABM  system  first.  It  would  upset  the  balance 
of  nuclear  terror.  In  the  dreadful  scenario 
of  nuclear  war,  the  country  that  first  has 
ABMs  might  be  tempted  to  launch  a  nuclear 
attack  against  the  other  side,  since  It  would 
Itself  be  protected  from  the  stricken  foe's 
retaliatory  strike. 

FILCHIMG     APFLKB 

In  research  and  development,  the  Soviets 
now  spend  (IS  bUUon  v.  the  VJS.'m  113  bU- 
Uon.  Much  of  this  effort  Is  defensive.  Tb 
blind  American  radar,  the  Soviets  have  de- 
veloped a  metallic  radar  chaff  that  forms  an 
Impenetrable  curtain  In  the  air.  When  the 
Invasion  of  Csechoslovakla  began,  the  Rus- 
sians used  this  "meunic  mist"  to  bUnd 
Western  radar  while  Soviet  transports  swept 
Into  Prague  airport.  The  Soviets  are  work- 
ing on  an  antl-satelllte  that  can  examine 
VJS.  sptes-in-the-«ky  and  knock  them  down. 
Tluj  are  putting  Into  service  a  Mach  3  twln- 
flnned  MIO-33,  primarily  a  bomber  killer. 
and  are  devtioping  three  risssss  of  quieter 
and  faster  attack  submarines  whose  mission 
will  be  to  seek  out  and  destroy  submarines. 
Also  under  developnient :  a  seeond -genera- 
tion "coasting"  or  "loitering"  ABM,  which 
would  linger  in  the  anticipated  fllgbt  path 
of  an  incoming  snomy  missile  and  pounos  on 
it  frocn  above. 

But  tb«  Soviet  R&D  effort  U  not  an  de- 
fense  orlsnfd.  The  Russians  have  developed 
a  swlng-wlng  bomber  and  a  fractional  orbital 
bombing  system  (7(^8) ,  oatag  ICBMs  that 
ai*  flred  on  a  low  trajactory  and  would  ap- 
pro*^ the  UB.  from  Its  bUnd  side:  tbe 
aoatltwest,  whose  American  radar  eorcrage 
la  stlU  seant.  At  tbs  Bary-SbagaB  test  site 
in  ITasakTistsn  the  world's  largest  missile  Im- 
pact range,  tbe  Russians  ar*  also  developing 
a  longer-raBge  sub-llred  mlasUe  for  Its  new 
Tankss  class  submarlnas:  one  of  them  Is  al- 
ready on  patrol  off  the  UB.**  Atlantic  coast. 

Impressive  as  It  la.  tbe  Soviet  military 
has  serious  deficiencies.  It  lacks  an  efficient 
logjlstics  system,  as  CaschoslovskIa  proved 
wlien  lioseow  had  to  press  dvlUan  trucks 
Into  service  and  when  Soviet  soMlsrs  ran 
out  of  rations  and  water  aftar  a  few  days. 
Bttsslan  soMlen  are  trained,  hgwsvsf,  to  live 
off  tbe  land;  some  did  so  In  Pngn*  tj  try- 
ing to  filch  apples  from  th*  garden  at  tbe 
American  embassy. 

Dss|>lts  Improvements,  Soviet  submarines 
do  not  run  as  deeply  and  quietly  as  U.S.  subs 
and  ara  tbos  sasler  to  detect  and  catch.  So- 
viet surface  ships  lack  air  cover  when  they 
vanture  outside  Rnsstan  waters.  The  Soviet 
navy  Is  now  trying  to  rentedy  that  falling 
through  tba  Installation  of  shipboard  anti- 
aircraft missiles. 

The  Soviets  have  two  other  seven  handi- 
caps. One  Is  the  questionable  reliability  of 
their  Warsaw  Pact  allies,  who  In  tbe  event 
of  an  emergency  might  not  prove  too  helpful 
to  the  Communist  cause.  An  even  more  seri- 
ous falling  Is  lack  of  experience.  For  better  or 
worse,  the  VS.  has  fought  two  major  wars 
In  the  past  two  dacadca.  An  enttra  generation 
of  Soviet  Qfllcen  and  R.C.O.^  bowavsr.  have 
never  been  subjected  to  tba  erodbla  of 
combat. 

For  all  Its  ominous  overtones,  the  Soviet 
military  buildup  has  had  one  positive  restilt. 
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If  the  Soviets  had  not  gained  parity  with 
their  old  rival,  they  undoubtedly  would  have 
refused  to  participate  in  the  Strategic  Arms 
Umltation  Talks  (SALT),  which  started  In 
Vienna  two  weeks  ago.  Tot  the  U.S.  however, 
the  question  is  when — or  whether — the  So- 
viets will  halt  their  miastle  momentum.  In 
his  speech  last  week.  Laird  emphasized  that 
if  Soviet  strength  were  to  level  off,  Washing- 
ton would  not  b«  alarmed.  But  If  the  Kremlin 
sought  to  move  from  parity  to  superiority, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  added,  the  U.S. 
would  have  to  launch  Its  own  buildup.  It  Is 
no  secret  that  Gerard  Smith,  the  chief  U.S. 
negotiator  at  SALT,  and  Secretary  of  State 
William  Rogers  would  have  preferred  not  to 
draw  public  attention  to  the  Soviet  buildup. 
But  President  Nixon  felt  otherwise  and.  as 
Laird  explained  privately.  "If  I  don't  give  this 
speech,  the  President  will  have  to." 

Critics  of  the  Pentagon,  who  recall  past 
U.S.  overreactlon  to  a  supposed  Soviet  bomber 
threat  in  the  late  '50s  and  an  imaginary 
"missile  gap"  in  the  early  '60s,  fear  that  Laird 
is  overdramatlzlng  the  Soviet  menace.  Sen- 
ator William  Proxmlre,  for  example,  accuses 
the  Defense  Department  of  resorting  to  scare 
tactics  to  coax  more  funds  out  of  Congress. 
Many  critics  regret  ttiat  the  Nixon  Admin- 
istration refused  to  heed  the  Senate's  advice 
to  propose  to  the  Soviets  an  immediate  mu- 
tual moratorium  on  the  deployment  of  de- 
fensive and  offensive  strategic  weapons,  in- 
cluding MIRV  and  ABM.  As  these  critics  see 
It.  this  approach  would  have  Involved  no 
serious  risks  for  U.S.  security.  Their  argu- 
ment is  that  tba  U.S.  deterrent  Is  capable 
of  dealing  with  any  contingency  and  that  tbe 
Polaris  fleet  remains  Invulnerable  to  Soviet 
oountermeasures.  Thus,  Moscow's  missile 
buildup  has  not  yet  approached  the  point 
where  it  could  alter  the  nuclear  balance. 

Yet,  II  a  new  action-reaction  cycle  Is  set  in 
motion  with  the  deployment  of  ABMs  and 
MIBVa.  tba  present  balance  of  terror  could 
ba  upset.  Warns  M.I.T.'s  George  Rathjens: 
"Tba  American  deployment  of  the  MIBVs  is 
not  In  our  oam  national  Interest  and  Is  a 
thzaat  to  both  countries."  HU  point  Is  that, 
as  a  oountermeasure,  the  Soviets  may  feel 
compelled  to  link  tbe  firing  of  their  own 
ICBMs  to  a  radar  warning  system.  That 
would  leave  the  decision  to  launch  with  a 
machine,  which  could  suffer  a  short  drciilt 
and  set  off  World  War  m.  Rathjens  and  many 
other  Amailean  IntaUactuals,  notably  Colum- 
bia's Msrr*'itl1  Sbulman,  fael  that  U.S.  secu- 
rity would  be  better  served  by  holding  off  on 
MIBY  daploymanU  while  trying  to  seek  a 
mutual  ban  on  tba  weapons  with  the  Soviets 
at  SALT. 

Aside  from  SALT,  the  Soviet  military  surge 
worrlas  U.S.  and  NATO  defense  planners  be- 
cause of  tba  aaw  OexlblUty  It  glvaa  tbe  Krem- 
lin. Present  Bovlst  mltttary  doetrlna  wama 
tbat  the  imparlallBta  are  plotting  to  unleash 
a  nuclear  war  and  strassss  tbat  the  Rnsslana 
moat  ba  ready  to  daUvsr  "a  tlmaly  rebuff  to 
tba  sggrsssors."  Dasplta  this  purposely  vague 
formula,  tba  Russians  reject  tbe  Idea  of 
starting  an  unprovoked  nuclear  war  tham- 
aalvas.  As  Sovtotologlst  Raymond  L.  Oarth- 
off.  now  an  advlasr  to  tbe  U.S.  delegation  at 
SALT,  polntad  out  In  his  lOM  book.  Soviet 
MiUtmrg  fotkeg:  "Communist  doctrine  does 
Inject  unusually  strong  hoatUlty  and  sua- 
plckw  into  Soviet  policymaking,  but  Mara- 
ma-Lanlnlam  doaa  not  propel  the  Soviet 
Union  taUntfly  toward  war  or  the  witting  as- 
sumption of  great  risks."  Communist  doctrine 
doea.  however,  impel  tl>em  toward  a  global 
eompatttlon  abort  of  direct  U.S.-Sovlet  war- 
fan. 

■OOMOMIC    PttiSliMa 

What  will  tba  RtissUns  do  with  tbelr 
poweiT  For  one  thing,  tbey  may  be  embold- 
ensd  to  become  less  wary  about  facing  down 
the  UB.  In  isolated  Instances  abroad.  Kqually 
important,  the  U.S.  may  become  more  cau- 
tious about  situations  that  could  lead  to  a 
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Mediterranean,  a  U.S.  landing  In  Lebanon  of 
confrontation.  With  Soviet  ships  all  over  the 
the  1968  variety  would  be  virtually  out  of  the 
question  today.  The  main  thrust  of  Soviet 
power,  however.  Is  almost  certain  to  be  to- 
ward undermining  the  confidence  of  U.S. 
allies  in  the  value  of  American  protection 
and  to  move  into  areas  where  the  West's 
influence  Is  either  marginal  or  declining. 

In  Western  Europe,  the  Soviets  are  at- 
tempting to  capitalize  on  fears  about  the 
declining  effectiveness  of  the  U.S.  nuclear 
umbrella  and  the  likely  departure  of  large 
numbers  of  U.S.  troope.  In  this  anxious  situ- 
ation, the  Soviets  obviously  hope  that  their 
own  growing  power  will  persuade  the  Western 
Europeans  to  be  less  closely  aligned  with  the 
US. 

In  the  Middle  East,  the  Russians  now  have 
some  12.000  advisers,  and  they  have  supplied 
the  Arabs  with  at  least  $3  billion  In  arms  aid 
since  the  1967  Arab-Israeli  war.  Earlier  thU 
month,  Soviet  landing  craft  loaded  with 
Egyptian  and  perhaps  Syrian  troops  simu- 
lated a  landing  south  of  Tel  Aviv,  while  some 
SO  Soviet  warships  were  strung  out  across 
the  Mediterranean  from  Libya  to  Greece  as 
a  blocking  force  against  NATO  fieets.  A  So- 
viet flotUIa  regularly  patrols  the  Indian 
Ocean,  until  recently  a  British  and  Ameri- 
can preserve,  and  Soviet  naval  activity  In 
the  Pacific  has  doubled  In  the  past  few 
years.  Along  the  Slno-Sovlet  border,  the 
Russians  have  doubled  their  troops  to  300,- 
000.  brought  up  medium-range  missiles 
(MRMs),  and  established  a  new  area  com- 
mand to  coordinate  the  defense  efforts. 

The  Soviets  have  paid  a  high  price  for 
their  military  buildup.  Though  tbey  have 
assembled  an  Impressive  array  of  military 
might,  tbey  have  done  so  at  tbe  cost  of  ne- 
glecting Important  sectors  of  their  economy. 
The  heavy  emphasis  on  defense  spending  Is 
one  main  reason  why  large  sectors  of  Soviet 
Industry  have  lagged  so  far  bahlnd  In  mod- 
emlaatlon.  The  Soviets  have  given  up  a  whole 
array  of  consumer  goods  that  other  people 
In  other  countries,  even  within  Eastern  Eu- 
rope, take  for  granted. 

In  tbe  coming  months,  Russia's  military 
machine  may  well  pose  a  crucial  dllenuna  for 
Leonid  Breahnev.  If  he  does  Indeed  depend 
on  tba  generals  for  vital  support,  he  will 
naturally  be  extremely  wary  of  cuttaig  into 
military  expenditures.  On  tbe  other  hand, 
since  he  baa  staked  hU  political  reputation 
on  his  ability  to  improve  tba  Soviet  aoon- 
omy,  he  will  be  under  Increasing  prossun  to 
carry  out  a  reordering  of  Soviet  priorities. 


KKKF  KllTERY 


HON.  PETER  N.  KYROS 

or    MAINS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAITVES 

Thunday.  April  30,  1979 

Mr.  KYROS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
Maine's  best-known  journalists,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Caldwdl,  recently  completed  a 
three-part  series  of  articles  regarding  the 
Kittery-Portsmouth  Naval  Shipyard. 
These  articles,  which  appeared  in  the 
Maine  Sunday  Telegram,  April  12.  19, 
and  2(,  describe  fully  the  historic  and 
economic  significance  of  this  majw  ship- 
building facility.  Most  important,  how- 
ever, they  also  describe  the  strategic  im- 
portance of  this  vital  shipyard.  With  spt- 
eial  thanks  to  Bill  Caldwell  for  providing 
so  much  information  in  such  a  readable 
manner,  I  hereby  insert  this  aeries  of  ar- 
Jleles  in  the  Rscord,  in  order  that  they 
may  come  to  the  attention  of  other  indi- 
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viduals  who  share  my  concern  regarding 

naval  strength  and  the  national  security: 

(Prom  the  Maine  Sunday  Telegram, 

Apr.  13,  1970] 

KCEP  Kn-TKBT !  HOMX   TO   134  SUBMAXINES 

(By  Bill  Caldwell) 
KrmBT. — The  skilled  welder  shielded  be- 
hind his  welding  mask;  the  pretty  girl  in 
personnel:  the  merchant  in  downtown  Ports- 
mouth: the  technician  working  in  a  nuclear 
submarine  hull  who  wears  a  film  badge  to 
measure  the  radiation  be  may  absorb;  the 
apprentice  starting  out — almost  8,000  persons 
inside  Klttery  Navy  Yard,  and  thousands 
more  outside  the  security  gates,  are  all  seek- 
ing answers  to  the  same  plaguing  question; 
"Will  Klttery  be  closed  in  1974?  Or  will 
President  Nixon  countermand  the  standing 
order  to  close  Klttery,  Issued  by  McNamsira 
six  years  ago?" 

This  question  looms  larger  every  day.  It 
looms  large  not  only  in  Maine  and  New 
Hampshire,  but  also  in  the  White  House  and 
In  the  National  Security  Council,  in  the 
Pentagon,  in  the  Congress — and  inside  Soviet 
Russia. 

For  upon  the  answer  hinges  not  only  our 
burning  local  Issue  of  some  7,600  jobs  and 
some  $80  million  a  year  in  local  payrolls  and 
procurement.  Upon  the  answer  also  hinges 
the  greatest  question  of  our  time — "Is  Amer- 
ican nuclear  strategy  about  to  get  a  far- 
reaching  overhaul?  Is  President  Nixon  soon 
to  make  a  massive  shift  from  land-based 
nuclear  missiles  to  a  sea-based  deterrent?" 

The  Telegram  will  focus  three  successive 
articles  upon  first  hand  reports  from  tbe 
Navy  Shipyard  at  Klttery.  This  flrst  article 
deals  with  the  yard's  economic  Impact  upon 
the  people  of  Maine  and  New  Hampshire: 
another  will  recount  the  illustrious  170  year 
history  of  Klttery  Shipyard;  and  the  third 
will  deal  with  tbe  role  of  submarines  in 
nuclear  war,  and  the  Imminent  possibility 
of  a  major  shift  to  maritime  missiles. 

That  human  model  of  machine  manage- 
ment, Robert  Strange  McNamara,  sometimes 
called  "Mac  the  Knife",  Issued  six  years  ago, 
In  November  1964,  a  Defense  Department 
order  to  close  out  the  Klttery-Portsmouth 
Naval  Shipyard  by  1974. 

McNamara  resigned  as  Secretary  of  Defense 
some  two  years  ago.  And  the  Presidency  has 
since  changed.  But  that  Order  still  stands 
today.  And  unless  the  Nixon  administration 
soon  rescinds  the  McNamara  order,  Klttery 
Will  close  in  1974. 

That,  at  least,  Is  official  navy  doctrine. 
However,  well  informed  sources  close  to  the 
highest  levels  of  official  Washington  are  now 
beginning  to  lay  small  side  bets  that  Klttery 
will  be  in  the  nuclear  submarine  business  for 
many  yean  to  come. 

Hen  at  Klttery  in  April  1970,  there  is  very 
little  sign  in  material  matters  that  Klttery 
la  "phasing  out",  or  that  the  McNamara  order 
has  been  much  implemented  since  he  Issued 
it  almost  six  yeara  ago.  But  then  is  human 
nervousness  among  the  7,600  people  who 
work  here. 

Some  of  Klttery's  highly  skilled  techni- 
cians have  left  already  to  wwk  in  other 
yards,  when  no  Impending  ax  may  fall. 
Thousands  of  other  workers  an  worried  about 
their  jobs.  For  in  addition  to  tbe  worry 
caused  by  the  McNamara  order  to  close  Klt- 
tery by  "74,  the  Nixon  admlnlstraUon  has 
recently  ordered  a  20  per  cent  cutback  in 
Klttery's  work  force  by  July  1971.  This  order 
Is  Indeed  being  carried  out  now. 

But  this  "reduction  In  force"  Is  an  econ- 
omy measun  applying  to  all  naval  shipyards 
everywben  and  Is  unnlated  to  McNamara's 
order  to  close  Klttery.  Nevertheless  It  Is  add- 
ing to  the  job  jitters,  since  1600  jobs  must  ba 
abolished  by  next  July. 

The  average  hourly  rate  at  Klttery  Is  $4.06. 
The  average  yearly  wag«  at  Klttery  is  $9000; 
the  average  Industrial  wage  In  Maine  as  a 
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whole  Is  $6000.  So  It  may  not  be  easy  to  find 
as  good  a  job  nearby. 

But  the  job-jitters  an  by  no  means  at  a 
panic  stage  hen.  Far  from  being  "phased- 
out".  Klttery  is  busy  today.  Her  three  dry 
docks  are  jam  full.  Five  nuclear  submarines 
are  at  Klttery  now,  undergoing  overhaul, 
conversion,  construction  or  refueling  with 
nuclear  energy. 

Klttery  U  finishing  the  292  feet.  4,600  tons 
submerged  "Sand  Limce",  a  $100  million  plus 
nuclear  submarine,  the  134th  submarine 
built  at  Klttery.  Klttery  Is  converting  yie 
Sam  Raybum  from  Polaris  to  newer  Poseidon 
missiles,  and  overhauling  the  Klttery-built 
nuclear  submarines  Tlmaro,  Dolphin  and  Al- 
bacon.  Furthermore,  the  Navy  recently  an- 
nounced that  stUl  another  major  overhaul 
and  still  another  major  conversion  job  are 
being  scheduled  for  Klttery. 

Such  jobs  can  take  up  to  24  months,  cost 
more  than  $30  million  each.  So  there  is  plenty 
of  life  and  work  at  Klttery  now. 

Last  year  Klttery  did  more  than  $100  mil- 
lion worth  of  submarine  work.  The  volume 
booked  for  1970  may  be  just  as  big. 

None  of  these  indicators  point  toward  the 
closing  of  Klttery,  the  only  Navy  yard  spe- 
cializing 100  percent  in  nuclear  submarines. 
And  there  an  87  nuclear  powered  submarines 
in  the  U.S.  fleet  now,  with  6  mon  to  be 
launched  In  1970. 

However  because  Klttery  is  officially  under 
orders  to  be  closed  by  1974,  Navy  funds  for 
needed  maintenance  of  the  Yard  have  been 
meager. 

Nevertheless  close  to  $3  million  are  now 
l>elng  spent  on  giving  Klttery  a  new  sewer 
plant:  another  million  has  been  recently 
spent  for  a  Radiological  Control  Facility,  di- 
rectly nlated  to  handling  nuclear  sub- 
marines; a  further  $13  million  has  been 
spent  on  steam  lines  and  electric  power  dis- 
tribution. All  these  funds  have  been  spent  in 
the  past  36  months. 

Training  programs,  which  cost  about  $2 
million  a  year,  are  continuing,  future  needs 
for  submarine  technicians  Is  Increasing;  and 
it  takes  four  years  to  train  an  apprentice. 

In  tbe  Commandant's  office,  Capt.  D.  M. 
Keams,  who  has  worked  In  submarines  for 
16  yeara,  parries  questions  about  the  closing 
of  his  yard.  "Look,"  he  says.  "I  am  a  naval 
officer.  My  job  is  to  carry  out  whatever  ordera 
the  Navy  Department  gives  me.  And  tbe  or- 
der which  stands  now  Is  that  Klttery  closes 
in  1974.  So  I  cannot  discius  anything  else." 
Among  civilians  In  Portsmouth's  business 
section,  the  attitude  Is  radically  different. 
Banker  Arthur  N.  Berry,  president  of  the 
Portsmouth-Klttery  Armed  Forces  Commit- 
tee, Is  eager  to  spell  out  how  tbe  citizens  and 
the  businesses  of  tbe  area  an  fighting  hard 
to  keep  Klttery  opten  and  to  get  the  McNa- 
mara order  to  close  the  Yard  rescinded. 

This  committee  has  some  4,000  Individual 
members,  Is  supported  by  contributions  from 
shipyard  worken,  from  businesses  in  40 
towns  of  the  area,  and  from  communities. 
From  tbe  $60,000  or  so  raised  each  year,  the 
Committee  maintains  lobbying  offices  in 
Portsmouth  and  Washington,  D.C. 

The  Washington  office  is  headed  by  Rear 
Admiral  Joshua  W.  Cooper,  USN  (Ret)  who 
receives  $20,000  for  salary  and  expenses.  An 
additional  $26,000  taken  from  reserves,  was 
spent  in  the  past  12  months  for  public 
relations.  Other  operating  exi>enses  last  year 
Included  $2200  of  stationery  and  postage. 
$1250  for  meals  and  travel  and  telephone, 
$10,000  for  secntarial  and  administrative 
costs,  $2500  for  staging  a  membership  drive. 
In  tbe  past  five  years,  tbe  Committee  has 
received  $104,116  from  business  flrms  In  16 
towns,  $121,768  from  shipyard  workers  and 
$40,770  from  nearby  municipalities.  "We  an 
fighting  hard  and  well  In  a  cause  we  know 
Is  right  .  .  .  right  not  just  for  this  area,  but 
for  the  defense  of  all  tbe  United  States", 
says  Arthur  Berry. 
Maine  supplies  about  42  per  cent  of  the 
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entire  Klttery  work  force.  Then  wen  3200 
Maine-held  jobs  out  of  the  7660  toUl  in 
December  1909. 

The  Maine  payroll  at  Klttery  totaUed  $30,- 
735,000  In  1969.  A  town  by  town  analysis 
shows  that  the  following  Maine  towns  bene- 
fitted principally  from  employment  at 
Klttery. 


Maine 

Worken  in 

Klttery 

yard 

Payroll 

Town: 

Berwick 

Biddelord 

S2 

457 

277 

lOS 

45 

896 

28 

K 

63 

70 

187 

306 

183 

132 

361 

171 

3.415 

iJ738,00O 
4,113,000 

Eliot 

Kennebunk.West  Ktnncbunk... 

Kennebunkport 

Kittery-Kittery  Point 

L»banon-E.  Lebanon 

2.493,000 
945.000 
405,000 

8.864,000 
252,000 

468.000 

Old  Ofchard  Beach 

567.000 

Portland-South  Portlaml 

.S»co 

Sanford-Springvale 

630.000 
1, 683.  000 
2. 754.  000 

South  Berwick 

1.647.000 

Welb-Ogunquit. 

1.188,000 

TheYorks 

3,249,000 

Another 

1,539,000 

Totals 

30,735,000 

>  Based  on  averais  }8,000  annual  wajt. 
Note:  Acliiil  averate  is  $9,351  in  19<>9. 

In  addition,  navy  personnel  residents  in 
Maine  received  pay  totalUng  another  $600,000, 
and  the  Klttery  Yard  made  local  purchases 
In  Maine  amounting  to  a  further  $700,000. 
Thus  the  Klttery  Yard  funneled  $30  millions 
into  the  Mailne  economy  directly. 

By  comparison.  New  Hampshire  received  a 
total  of  $39.3  million,  and  Massachusetts  $8.9 
million. 

Because  of  federal  operations  at  the  Naval 
Shipyard,  school  districts  In  the  area  received 
substantial  federal  aid  in  1968  to  Impacted 
school  districts. 

York  County,  Maine,  received  over  half  a 
million  dollara,  with  Klttery  getting  $190,000, 
Eliot  and  So.  Berwick  getting  $83,000  and 
York  getting  $75,000. 

Rockingham  County,  NJI.  received  In  all 
$1  Vt  millions,  and  Strafford  County  $350,000. 

Portsmouth  itself  was  the  largest  single 
beneficiary,  getting  $975,000  of  federal  aid  to 
Its  schools. 

Outside  tbe  shipyard  Itself,  the  Ports- 
mouth-Klttery Armed  Services  Committee 
estimates  Klttery  Yard  generates  5000  jobs  In 
the  area.  This  Committee  also  estimates  that 
the  taxable  property  owned  by  shipyard  em- 
ployees has  a  value  of  $75  inllllon. 

For  170  yeara,  from  the  War  of  1812  to  the 
Nuclear  contest  today,  Klttery  has  been  a 
vital  source  of  American  naval  strength.  "The 
Yard"  and  Maine  and  New  Hampshire  an 
bred  into  each  other's  bloodstreams  for  seven 
generations.  "Keep  Klttery!"  is  the  slogan 
hen. 


(From  the  Maine  Sunday  Telegram, 
Apr.  19, 1970] 

"Keep  Kittext!"  A  VrrAi.  Yaxo  ros  Otnt 

NtTCLXAS  Navt! 

(By  BiU  CaldweU) 

KnTEKT. — The  bad  old  news  Is  that  Klt- 
tery— Portsmouth  Naval  Shipyard — when 
75(X>  Maine  and  New  Hampshire  people  earn 
$70  million  a  year  in  paychecks — Is  under 
orders  from  former  Secretary  of  Defense  Mc- 
Namara to  close  down  In  1974. 

But  the  good  new  news  is  that  EClttery,  far 
from  closing  down  may  surge  Into  a  new 
span  of  vigorous  life.  Klttery — 170  yeara  old, 
flret  shipyard  of  the  U.S.  Navy — may  become 
a  vital  pivot  point  If  a  new  American  nuclear 
strategy  now  being  weighed  In  the  White 
House,  is  adopted  by  President  Nlxon. 

The  heart  of  the  proposed  new  nuclear 
strategy  Is  a  plan  to  shift  tbe  United  States 
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fram  »  land-bkMd   to  a  Ma-bMed  mlsalte 
defenM. 

Under  thla  plan  President  NUon  would 
dUpera*  American's  present  laad-tMeed. 
fixed-site  nuclear  missiles  to  submarliMB,  and 
would  dispense  America's  land-based  nuclear 
bomber  {orce  to  nujblle  carriers  at  sea. 

Reason  for  this  propKJs^d  overhaul  In  strat- 
egy Is  that  nxed-based  Mlnutemen  mlssUea 
and  fixed-based  bombers,  once  the  keys  of 
U.S.  defense,  are  today  becoming  more  and 
more  vulnerable  to  destruction  by  new  Soviet 
weapons,  as  documented  later  In  this  report. 
In  contrast  to  this  growing  vulnerability  of 
land  baaed  missiles,  new  developments  In 
American  submarine  design,  submarine 
capability  and  weaponry,  make  US  nuclesr 
sutamarlnas  almost  immune  to  detection.  New 
emphasis  on  submarines  Is  part  of  the  new 
concept  In  nuclear  strategy. 

Since  Klttery  Is  the  only  US.  naval  ship- 
yard on  the  Atlantic  coast  which  speclallzea 
100  per  cent  m  nuclear  submarines,  these 
new  developments  msy  place  Klttery  In  a 
wholly  new  light  compared  to  the  light  In 
which  McNamara  viewed  Klttery  six  year% 
ago.  back  In  1964.  and  ordered  the  yard  closed 
by  1974. 

Slnoa  changes  In  strategy  are  made  to 
meet  changes  in  challenge,  let  us  return  to 
the  documenUtlon  of  the  developing  Soviet 
challenge.  The  challenge  just  ahead  lies  in 
the  new  ability  of  Soviet  weapons  to  de- 
stroy America's  land-based  nuclear  missiles 
and  nuclear  bombers  located  in  known,  fixed 
baaea  inatde  the  United  States. 

Thla  la  the  major  reason  for  a  propoaed 
change-over  by  the  United  States  to  mari- 
time nuclear  mlsallea  Instead  of  land  based 
Mlnutemen.  Specifically.  Pentagon  planners 
dta  the  fact  that  the  Soviet  is  expected  to 
h«T»  430  of  Its  mammoth  88-9  missiles  on 
the  launch  pads  by  1975. 

nteae  88-9  missiles,  each  capable  of  carry- 
ing at  least  three  S-megatlon  warheads,  are 
designed  to  destroy  US.  land-baaed  Mlnute- 
men missiles  sitting  in  their  sUoa.  Advanced 
Soviet  mlasUes  have  a  range  of  aOOO  mllaa  and 
an  accuracy  of  hitting  within  three-tenths 
of  a  mile  ot  their  targets.  Bven  a  "thick  '  mul- 
tlblllion  dollar  ABM  defense  network  to  pro- 
tact  our  Mlnuteman  In  their  slloe  la  likely  to 
ba  Insanant  and  obaolete  by  the  time  the 
AMM.  itir*f  «*■  are  opermttonaL 

Hviea  the  "old"  strategy  of  reUanee  on 
1.0M  land-baaed  missiles  is  becoming  shaky. 
ttmmtt^  tiM  aigumeBts  for  a  shift  to  aea- 
baaad  mtasllea  are  gaining  supporters.  Hence 
tlM  locle  ot  kaq^lng  Klttery.  the  U.8.  Navy's 
moat  axparlabcsd  nuclear  submarine  yard. 

Another  reason  for  shifting  the  em- 
pbaaU  of  U.8.  strategy  to  ica-baaed  nuclear 
power  la  that  new  Soviet  weapons  may  soon 
be  capabla  of  itsatrnjing  many  of  our  460 
long-range  nuclear  bombers  on  the  ground 
at  their  airfields.  Thu  is  because  by  1978, 
Buaaia  la  expected  to  have  a  submarine  fleet 
armed  with  missiles  capable  of  annihilating 
U.S.  bombers  on  the  ground  in  a  surprlae 
attack. 

The  source  for  both  these  predictions  is 
Secreury  of  Defense  Melvln  R   Laird. 

In  recent  teatlmony  to  Congress  thla  Feb- 
ruary Laird  stated  that  the  Soviets  will  be 
able  to  destroy  95  per  cent  of  America's  land- 
based  missile  force  by  1975. 

Thus  the  "old"  strategy  of  reUanee  on  land 
based,  long-range  nuclear  bombara  nay  be 
yKifttng  to  a  new  strategy  of  emphaslng  aaa- 
bcrae  nuclear  bombers  aboard  moMla  car- 
riers, as  well  as  Polarta.  Poaetdon  and  UUia 
missiles  abroad  submarlnea. 

Nuclear-bomber  carriers  In  turn  would  re- 
quire nuclear  attack  submarlnea  to  protect 
them  against  Soviet  attack  auboiarlnaa.  a 
fast  growing  fore*  In  the  Rnsalaa  navy. 

Klttery  la  aaperlenced  in  building  these 
typaa  of  underwater  attack  craft  too,  as  well 
as  building  ^n'"***^  mlt*'H  suhmarlnaa. 

In  addition  to  Sec  Laird,  another  high 
Pentagon  "*>^»'  has  further  flonimentert  In 
public  the  Nixon  administration's  awarei 
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that  new  Soviet  weapons  endanger  the  "old" 
American  strategy  of  relying  on  land-based 
missiles  for  defense. 

He  Is  Dr.  John  8.  Poster.  Jr..  Director  of 
Defense  Engineering  and  Research. 

In  a  statement  to  the  Joint  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  on  February  26.  Dr.  Foster 
said:  "We  are  not  sure  that  the  problems 
of  land-based-ml.ssile  survivability  can  be 
solved  permanently.  In  the  unfortunate  case 
that  they  cannot,  a  backup  is  to  place  great- 
er emphasis  and  independence  en  our  sea- 
based  missile  forces  ...  A  major  restructur- 
ing of  the  strategic  forces  may  be  necessary 
to  Insure  survivability  if  the  Soviet  threat 
continues  to  grow  along  present  trends." 

This  kind  ot  "restructuring  of  the  strategic 
forces"  polnu  directly  to  a  larger.  betMr 
armed  nuclear  submarine  fleet.  This  is  turn 
points  favorably  to  Klttery. 

No  naval  shipyard  in  the  United  States 
has  so  long  and  so  concentrated  experience 
in  submarines  as  Klttery.  KltUry  has  buUt 
134  submarines,  from  the  first  in  any  VS. 
Navy  yard  to  the  most-modern  nuclear  re- 
search submarines. 

Briefly,  here  U  an  abbreviated  hUtory  of 
Klttery   "flrsu"  In  submarines. 

Klttery  buUt  the  first  submarine  ever 
launched  from  a  navy  shipyard.  This  was 
back  in  1917.  And  Klttery  went  on  to  buUd 
eight  more  submarines  in  World  War  I. 

Klttery  designed  half  of  the  entire  U.S. 
submarine  fleet  in  World  War  II.  On  a  single 
day  in  1944.  Klttery  launched  four  new  sub- 
marines. Klttery  had  a  work  force  of  over 
30,000  people  at  the  peak  of  World  War  11. 
and  produced  75  submarines. 

Since  World  War  U.  Klttery  has  designed 
and  launched  the  first  nuclear  submarine 
in  any  navy  shipyard;  has  deslgi>ed  and  built 
the  world's  faatest  submarine  (Albacore); 
has  designed  and  built  the  world's  deepeat- 
dlvlng  submarine  (Dolphin). 

Klttery  is  nowxompletlng  SandLauce.  the 
Navy's  newest  nuclear  submarine  to  join  the 
fieet.  and  is  converting  the  Sam  Raybum 
from  Polaris  to  Poseidon  missiles. 

Klttery  has  built  134  submarines;  has  7,500 
skilled  submarine  technicians;  has  drydock 
faculties  for  five  submarlnea:  has  the  only 
'Sound  Detection"  basin  for  submarines  In 
any  VJS.  Navy  shipyard;  and  has  direct  un- 
obstructed swift  acceaa  to  the  open  sea.  Klt- 
tery Is  one  of  only  three  US.  navy  ahlpyards 
on  the  East  coast  which  is  licensed  by  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  to  handle  con- 
taminated nuclear  material.  Klttery  alone 
of  aU  VS.  yarda  U  the  only  yard  100  percent 
spadallst  in  nuclear  submsrlnas.  Klttery  Is 
also  the  spare  parta  and  procurement  center 
for  the  enure  Atlantic  submarine  fleet,  with 
an  Inventory  of  945  million  worth  of  sub- 
marine gear. 

Two  other  Important  aapacta  of  national 
defense  strategy  are  hammered  at  In  the 
poaltton  papers  given  to  the  National  Se- 
curity Council  by  the  experts  who  advocate 
a  new  nuclear  strategy  based  on  maritime 
Instead  of  land-based  mlsallea  and  bombers. 
One  Involvea  the  future  VS.  ability  to  de- 
liver a  devastating  retaliation  In  case  of  at- 
tack. 

Military  sourcea  in  Waahington  estimate 
that  only  about  50  out  of  1000  Mlnuteman 
fixed-base  mlsalWia  might  survive  a  Soviet 
Attack  on  the  UJS.  sllaa.  They  go  on  to  predict 
that  theae  M  surviving  missiles  wlU  have 
leaa  and  laaa  chance  of  reaching  the  Soviet 
Utrgeta  at  which  they  are  pre-almcd  stnee 
the  SovleU  are  saturating  with  ABM  Omtmtm 
the  perlmster  through  which  such  mlsallea 
muat  fly. 

Tbeae  sourcea  say  that  OB.  land-baaad  mla- 
gllee  taigetad  for  the  Soviet  would  have  to 
travel  through  a  global  arc  of  only  31  dcgreea. 
and  that  thla  line  of  attack  narrows  down  to 
only  nine  per  cent  of  tha  Soviet  defenaa  pe- 
rlmatan.  Thaaa  oorrldars  could  feasibly  brla- 
tle  with  antl-mlsslle  mlaallaa.  And  shoot 
down  our  pre-tiaekad  mlwllaa  flrad  from 
fixed  bases  in  the  U.S.  But.  say  these  experts. 
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If  U.S.  missUea  were  perpetually  travelling  on 
or  under  the  sea,  the  Soviets  could  not 
guard  so  effectively  against  this  far  wider  arc 
of  attack.  The  Russians  would  not  know  In 
advance  the  track  such  dispersed  missiles 
would  travel. 

The  other  argument  put  forward  by  advo- 
cates more  reliance  on  mobile  maritime  nu- 
clear strategy  involves  the  safety  of  the  U.S. 
civilian  population. 

They  argue  that  fixed-base  Mlnuteman 
missiles  within  the  U.S.  automatically  means 
that  any  Soviet  or  Chinese  attack  upon  our 
missile  f  ^rce  must  also  be  an  attack  upon  the 
continental  United  States,  which  means  mil- 
lions of  civilian  casualties. 

The  Soviet  development  of  nuclear  war- 
beads  with  a  6000  mile  range  and  with  ac- 
curacy to  within  three  tenths  of  a  mile,  has 
led  Secretary  of  Defense  Laird  to  tell  di- 
gress Just  two  months  ago: 

"Should  the  SovleU  follow  a  'high-force, 
high -technology'  approach  during  the  next 
several  years,  they  could  pose  not  only  an 
overwhelming  threat  to  our  cities,  but  also  .i 
very  formidable  threat  to  our  land-bac* 
missUes  and  bombers." 

Most  of  the  vital  considerations  outlined 
in  thla  article  either  did  not  prevail  or  were 
leaa  pressing  when  McNamara  Issued  his 
order  to  close  Klttery  back  In  1964.  Now  the 
strategic  situation  haa  changed,  the 
McNamara  order  may  be  rescinded. 

If  President  Nixon  decides  in  favor  of  the 
new  nuclear  maritime  strategy  being  pro- 
poaed at  the  highest  leveU  in  Washington, 
then  the  Klttery  Yard,  ouutanding  specials*. 
in  nuclear  submarines  may  be  far  from  clo£- 
Ing  In  1974.  It  may  be  surfing  forward  as  one 
of  America's  major  bulwarks  In  a  new  nu- 
clear policy. 

(From  the  Maine  Sunday  Telegram, 

Apr.  26.  19701 

Close  KrvrwiT?  Nor  om  Totm  Lira! 

(By  Bin  CaldweU) 

KrrrwiT.— "Would  YOU  close  Klttery,  to- 
day?" I  put  the  queatlon  to  a  Navy  ofllcer 
who.  until  recent  retirement,  ranked  high 
In  the  Pentagon's  Intelligence  hierarchy. 

"Close  Klttery  today?"  he  replied  "Not 
on  your  life  I  .  .  .  Some  years  back,  maybe. 
But  not  today — not  on  your  life!" 

Today  .  .  .  when  the  expanding  Soviet 
fleet  embarks  upon  the  first  global  maneuvers 
in  history. 

Today  .  .  .  when  the  US.  may  be  switching 
iu  whole  nuclear  ahleld  from  fixed  bases 
on  land  to  mobile  ships  at  sea. 

Today  .  .  .  when  submarines,  deep,  silent, 
hard  to  detect,  may  be  the  only  US.  weapons 
not  constantly  targeted  Into  Soviet  weaponry. 

Today  .  .  .  when  a  644  nUllion  research 
program  for  Underwater  Longer  Range  Mis- 
siles U  before  Congress. 

Today  .  .  .  when  the  Chairman  of  the 
House  Armed  Forcaa  Committee  Insists  upon 
a  9300  million  addlUon  to  the  Navy's  92  7 
biUlon  ship  building  program. 

Today  .  .  .  when  Melvln  Laird.  Secretary 
of  Defense  says  that  95  per  cent  of  our  land 
baaed  mlsallas  might  be  wiped  out  In  an  at- 
tack  by  Soviet  SS-9'8. 

Today  It  la  Prealdent  Nixon  and  Defense 
Secretary  Laird,  and  Navy  Secretary  Chaffe 
(formerly  Governor  of  Rhode  Island)  how- 
ever— and  not  President  Johnson  and  Secre- 
tary McNamara — who  will  decide  whether 
Klttery-Portamouth  Naval  Shipyard  Is  to 
close  in  1974  or  to  stay  open. 

How  differently  will  they  see  Klttery  In  the 
light  of  today's  facU  of  Soviet  and  Ameri- 
can nudaar  capablUUes?  Six  long  years  ago 
t.wj  M>d  McNamara.  with  different  facts  to 
go  by.  ordered  that  Klttery  be  closed  by  1974. 

The  first  article  of  this  series  told  how  the 
doatng  of  Klttery  could  throw  7.500  Maine 
and  New  Hampahlre  people  out  of  work  In 
tba  yard:  how  tbay  would  loae  960  mllUons 
a  year;  how  35.000  men.  women  and  children 
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would  be  affected  In  the  area  by  any  shut- 
down at  Klttery. 

The  second  article  In  the  series  spelt  out 
how  much  nuclear  and  submarine  know — 
how  the  Navy  would  lose  If  Klttery-Porta- 
mouth. the  foremost  nuclear  naval  yard  In 
the  nation,  were  closed  down. 

This  third  and  last  article  U  totally  differ- 
ent, unccncerned  with  strategy  and  eco- 
nomics. 

Close  Klttery? 

The  man  who  locks  the  gates  on  Klttery 
will  lock  the  gates  on  the  first  and  oldest 
shipyard  In  the  United  SUtes  Navy. 

Klttery  (or  Portsmouth  as  they  call  It 
everywhere  but  Maine)  has  been  a  U.S.  Navy 
Yard  for  170  years. 

On  June  12  back  In  1800,  in  the  term  of 
John  Adams,  second  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  government  paid  the  siun  of 
95JM)0  to  WUUam  Dennett  for  a  68  acres 
Island  In  the  Piscataqua  River  on  which  was 
established  the  first  shipyard  in  the  history 
of  the  United  SUtes  Navy. 

"See.  here  Is  the  original  map",  says 
Captain  Donald  H.  Kern.  U8N.  the  Com- 
mandant of  the  Yard  In  1970.  The  brown 
parchment  hangs  on  the  paneled  wall  of 
Kern's  big.  barren  office  (one  sheet  of  paper, 
one  sharp  pencil  on  a  vast  desk).  "Note  the 
bandwrlttlng  In  the  bottom  left  comer" 
aays  Capt.  Kern  15  year  a  submarine  expert. 
Under  the  heading  of  "A  Plan  of  an  Island 
In  the  Piscataqua  River  as  a  Navy  Yard  "  Is 
the  hand-drawn  map.  and  the  hand- written 
notea  "Mr.  Humphries  will  mark  such  places 
as  he  thinks  proper  for  s  Stone  Store,  a 
House,  and  Rope  Walks"  signed  Jacob  Sheafe. 
Navy  Agent. 

Now.  170  years  later  the  Stone  House  and 
the  Rope  Walks  have  become  9100  million  of 
buildings,  drydocks,  and   millions  more  of 
submarine  and  nuclear  technology. 
Cloee  Klttery? 

The  man  who  closes  Klttery  closes  the  Yard 
which  buUt  the  74  gun  ship  -  of  -  the  -  line 
"Waahington"  back  In  1815.  a  year  after  the 
British  burned  the  White  House,  five  years 
before  Maine  got  statehood.  He  closes  the 
Yard  where  2455  men  worked  at  shipbuilding 
In  the  thick  of  the  Civil  War  and  launched 
26  ships,  including  two  Iron-clads  and  18 
steam  sloops.  Among  those  Klttery  shlpa 
was  "Kearsage".  who  defeated  the  con- 
federate raider  "Alabama"  In  a  most  memo- 
rable sea  battle. 
Close  Klttery? 

The  man  who  closes  Klttery  closes  the 
Yard  which  was  home  to  the  U.SJ3.  Coiwtltu- 
tlon,  most  famous  ship  in  all  the  U.S.  Navy. 
"Old  Ironsides"  became  Kittery's  own  Be- 
eelvlng  Ship.  "Dont  give  up  the  ship"  has 
been  In  Kittery's  bloodstream  meet  of  100 
years.  And  the  man  who  cloaes  Klttery  will 
cloee  the  door  on  Admiral  Farragut,  the  moat 
tamotis  satlor  in  the  UB.  Navy.  Farragut  died 
at  Klttery  In  1870,  in  the  same  hotise  where 
Kittery's  commandant  lives  In  1970. 

War  ended  at  Klttery  too.  At  3:47  pjn.  on 
5  September  1905.  In  the  Administration 
Building  at  Klttery.  the  envoys  of  Japan  and 
Russia  signed  the  peace  treaty  ending  the 
Russo-Japanese  war. 
Close  Klttery? 

This  Is  the  Yard  where  the  first  subma- 
rine the  U.S.  Navy  ever  built  was  launched 
in  1917.  And  let  today's  Congress  relish  the 
fact  that  Klttery  delivered  that  submarine 
for  less  than  the  price  forecast. 

Between  1917,  in  World  War  I.  and  1941, 
before  America  got  into  World  War  n.  Klt- 
tery built  33  new  submarines,  repaired  scores 
of  old  ones,  including  Free  French  and  Brit- 
ish. 

In  World  War  II.  Klttery  designed  more 
than  half  the  whole  U.S.  submarine  fleet, 
lu  three  years.  1941-45.  with  20.466  men  in 
her  Yards,  Klttery  produced  75  new  suba, 
repaired  or  remodelled  more.  On  a  stasia 
day.  January  27,  1944.  Klttery  launched  four 
submarines.   Klttery   skills   cut   produetkw 
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time  from  469  calendar  days  per  submarine 
in  1941  dovni  to  just  173  day*  In  1944. 

Cloee  Klttery  today?  At  the  moment  nu- 
clear subs  are  becoming  the  first  Un«  of 

defense. 

The  man  who  closes  Klttery  closes  the 
first  naval  yard  to  build  a  nuclear  sub- 
marine, the  Swordflsh,  in  1958. 

Kittery  also  built  Sea  Dragon,  the  first 
submarine  to  sail  under  the  polar  loe  cap. 

Kittery  also  built  the  world's  fastest  sub- 
marine (Albacore)  and  the  world's  deepest 
diving  submarine  (Dolphin). 

Today  Klttery  U  building  Sandlance,  new- 
est of  nuclear  subs.  More  than  134  subnia- 
rlnes  have  been  built  at  Klttery:  and  today 
Klttery  Is  the  "home  base"  for  repair,  over- 
hauls, spare  parts,  maintenance  scheduling 
for  the  entire  Atlantic  submarine  fleet.  In 
her  supply  shops  over  943  million  worth  of 
spares  stand  ready  for  submarines  in  trouble. 
If  Klttery  Is  closed,  where  could  her  fa- 
cilities, her  know-how  ever  be  duplicated? 
And  at  what  astronomical  cost  In  dollars? 
At  what  perilous  risk  In  time  spent? 

Kittery  Is  the  only  Navy  yard  in  the  na- 
tion which  Is  a  100  per  cent  specialist  In 
nuclear  submarines;  it  is  the  only  navy  yard 
with  lU  own  Sound  Basin — an  essential:  It 
Is  one  of  only  three  navy  yards  on  the  At- 
lantic coast  which  has  full  Ucenses  from 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  for  handUng 
nuclear  cores. 

Close  Klttery?  Since  McNamara  Issued  the 
closing  order  six  years  ago.  the  cost  effi- 
ciency of  Klttery  has  improved,  and  the  need 
for  Klttery  has  increased.  Hear  the  testimony 
of  the  Navy's  top  submariners: — 

The  Commander  Submarine  Force,  U.S.  At- 
lantic Fleet  wrote:  "Completion  of  Sam 
Houston  overhaul  (cost  930  milUon)  noted 
as  shortest  overhaul  achieved  to  date  In  any 
shipyard  .  .  .  coat  of  overhaul  wiU  be  low- 
est of  class  .  .  .  the  results  of  quality,  time- 
liness and  cost  are  tributes  to  command, 
management,  technical  and  craft  skills  of 
shipyard." 

Rear  Admiral  Edward  J.  Fay  says,  after 
testa  of  deep  diving  by  Kittery-bullt  Dol- 
phin "Klttery  Naval  Shipyard  has  been  the 
bastion  of  'deep  capabiUty'  .  .  .  every  suc- 
cessful major  increase  in  depth  Incorporated 
Into  an  operational  submarine  .  .  .  has  been 
attained  first  In  a  Klttery  Naval  shipyard 
product." 

Close  Klttery? 

'Not  today  .  .  .  Rot  on  your  life!"  said  the 
Intelligence  authority  quoted  In  the  first 
sentence  of  this  report. 

Yet  today  Klttery  Is  still  under  McNamara 's 
order  to  be  closed  in  1974. 

But  Klttery,  being  a  Navy  Yard,  Is  owned 
and  c^Mrated  by  the  citizens  of  America, 
and   not  by  any  private  corporation. 

Therefore  If  you  believe  Klttery  should  sUy 
In  operation — for  your  life  or  your  liveli- 
hood— let  your  voice  be  heard.  Write  to  Sen- 
ator Margaret  Chase  Smith  of  Maine.  She  is 
the  ranking  Republican  on  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  she  holds  seniority  on  the 
Appropriations  Committee  and  ^ace  (Jom- 
mlttee.  Or  write  to  Secretary  of  Defense, 
Melvln  Laird,  at  the  Pentagon.  Or  to  Presi- 
dent Nixon  at  the  White  House.  These  are 
the  men  who  will  soon  be  deciding  whether 
your  Yard  will  be  shut  down  after  170  years 
aervlce.  or  will  continue  as  a  bastion  in  Amer- 
ica's nuclear  defense. 


LETTER  TO  SECRETARY  OP 
DEFENSE  LAIRD 


HON.  SPEEDY  0.  LONG 

or  u>trxsxANa 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Weane$dmy.  April  29.  1979 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  i^^eaker, 
one  of  my  constituents,  Sf  e.  Robot  D. 
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Hanks  of  Pitkin,  La.,  now  serving  at  the 
VS.  Army  Garrison  in  Carlisle  Barracks, 
Pa.,  supplied  me  with  a  copy  of  a  letter 
he  has  written  to  Secretary  of  Defense 
Melvin  Laird,  in  which  Sergeant  Hanks 
reviews  his  Army  career.  This  letter  I  be- 
lieve will  be  of  interest  to  all  Members  of 
Congress,  and  I  offer  it  for  insertion  at 
this  point  in  the  Record.  The  letter  fol- 
lows: 

Hon.  MixviN  Laibo. 
The  Secretary  of  Defense, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DEAa  Ma.  SEcarrAay:  In  a  few  months  I 
shall  be  leaving  the  United  States  Army,  re- 
tiring as  a  Sergeant  First  Class  after  20  years 
of  active  service.  It  Is  with  mixed  emotions 
that  I  do  this,  especially  since  I  did  not  par- 
ticularly wish  to  retire.  The  change  of  atti- 
tude came  with  the  realization  that  reality  in 
the  Department  of  Defense  lies  a  consider- 
able distance  from  the  fine  Ideals  you  set 
forth  In  your  declaration  of  Human  Goals. 
1,  like  many  others  In  the  service,  saw  It 
everyday  on  the  back  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  telephone  directory  for  the  Winter 
1969-1970.  Unlike  many  others,  I  finally  read 
It.  But  please  Indulge  me  a  few  minutes  from 
your  pressing  schedule  to  explain.  I  feel  that 
what  I  have  to  say  Is  something  that  needs 
to  be  said.  Perhaps  Isecause  of  the  saying, 
some  measure  of  good  toward  the  attainment 
of  your  goals  will  derive  to  the  Department. 
After  completing  high  school  In  1948, 1  set 
out  to  earn  my  living.  My  family  was  In  rather 
straitened  circumstances  and  higher  educa- 
tion was  not  even  a  dream  to  me.  Then  came 
the  Korean  War  and  as  a  citizen  I  volimteered 
for  the  Army  and  for  duty  In  Korea.  I  served 
under  fine  officers  who,  even  in  the  hectic 
press  of  preparing  us  young  recruits  for  the 
task  at  hand,  took  time  to  preach  that  edu- 
cation was  the  path  to  success. 

When  more  peaceful  time  returned  I  re- 
membered their  urglngs  and  began  Uklng 
college  courses  during  my  off-duty  time. 
Through  my  own  efforts  I  became  qualified 
as  a  translator /Interpreter.  This  was  my  first 
success  and  my  first  lesson  that  such  success 
could  hinder  my  rise  to  a  higher  level  of  re- 
sponsibility. 

The  success  was  the  award  of  proficiency 
pay  for  working  in  a  critical  skill  for  the 
Army.  The  lesson  I  learned  was  that  promo- 
tions were  blocked  to  me  because  some  of  my 
superiors  were  concerned  that  they  should 
have  good  reporU  for  ensuring  that  work 
they  supervised  was  done  efficiently  and  well. 
Because  of  grade  and  space  authorizations 
in  that  unit,  my  promotion  would  have 
meant  a  change  In  jobs.  This  they  were  un- 
willing to  do. 

StlU,  I  continued  with  my  schooling  (and 
got  married,  too!).  Finally  I  received  the 
Bachelor's  degree  with  honors.  Chief  Justice 
Warren  presented  me  an  autographed  copy 
of  his  book  in  recognition  of  this  achieve- 
ment. I  began  Immediately  to  work  for  the 
Master's  degree  (a  son  now) .  Finally,  a  War- 
rant Officer  was  assigned  to  the  tinlt.  He  de- 
cided the  Army  should  live  up  to  Its  promises 
of  rewards  through  hard  work  and  study  and 
I  got  promoted.  The  unit  was  still  able  to 
use  my  sklU  as  a  linguist  while  I  performed 
my  regular  duties  as  an  Intelligence  analyst. 
Boston  University  awarded  me  the  Master's 
degree,  my  vrlfe  presented  me  a  daughter, 
and  the  Army — weU  Vietnam  was  beckoning 
and  I  left  for  the  Delta  (for  the  second 
time)  as  an  analyst.  That  tour  completed  I 
was  assigned  to  Carlisle  Barracks  as  the 
Chief  (and  only)  Intelligence  NCO.  As  such 
It  became  my  special  duty  to  advise  and 
assist  the  other  personnel  engaged  In  se- 
curity and  Intelligence  work. 

In  August  1969  the  Army  started  a  Warrant 
Officer  program  for  Intelligence  analysta  and 
InVerxogttan.  AppUcants  were  to  be  able  to 
begin  work  without  further  achocrilng.  Having 
gained  considerable  exparlenoe  as  an  Inter- 
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rogAtor  on  my  last  tour  in  tb«  Delta,  I  ap- 
plied for  both,  tbe  Order  of  Battle  Technician 
being  my  first  choice. 

A  board  was  formed  here  at  Carlisle  Bar- 
racks to  pass  on  my  qualification.  All  the 
members  knew  me;  still,  they  were  consider- 
ing an  applicant  for  a  higher  level  of  re- 
sponsibility in  the  Army  and  they  tested  me 
thoroughly — one  of  the  officers  even  tested 
my  linguutic  ability.  They  recommended 
me  highly  for  an  appointment  as  Warrant 
Officer  and  tbe  application  was  duly  for- 
warded. They,  and  I,  felt  certain  I  should  re- 
ceive the  appointment. 

To  prepare  myself.  I  began  taking  cor- 
respondence courses  with  the  Army  Intelli- 
gence School  so  that  I  could  review  the 
principles  of  intelligence  and  catch  up  on 
new  trends  and  developments  in  the  field.  I 
have  completed  75  credit  hours  so  far  and 
another  12  hour  course  exam  is  in  the  mail. 
In  addition.  I  began  teaching  Anterican  His- 
tory to  a  group  of  young  soldiers  who  were 
trying  to  complete  their  high  school  edu- 
cation. 

My  application  was  returned  with  some 
▼ague  wording  about  Intense  competition, 
etc.,  to  the  effect  tha",  I  was  not  chosen  for 
appointment.  Now  really,  Mr.  Secretary,  how 
many  enlisted  intelligence  analysts  or  inter- 
rogators who  applied  for  a  Warrant  have  a 
Master's  degree  and  qualified  in  two  foreign 
languages  (read,  write  and  speak!)?  Ex- 
perience? I  worked  at  both  In  combat  with 
tittle  or  no  superrlsion.  I  realize  the  Army  Is 
not  obliged  to  appoint  me.  I  wonder,  however. 
If  this  is  how  theyattain  your  goals  uf 
striving  to: 

"Attract  to  the  defense  service  people  with 
ability,  dedication,  and  capacity  for  growth; " 
and  to 

"provide  opportunity  for  everyone,  military 
and  civilian,  to  rise  to  as  high  a  level  of  re- 
sponsibility as  bU  talent  and  dUlgence  wUl 
take  him;". 

I  am  now  seeking  a  position  as  an  In- 
structor in  Political  Science  (yes,  the  Pb.O. 
will  come  too,  after  a  while).  When  I  begin 
my  duties  as  an  Instructor,  I  sincerely  hope 
to  be  able  to  Instill  yotir  goals  In  the  minds 
of  my  students  without  lingering  over  the 
unpleasant  reality  I  so  recently  met. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  kind  at- 
tention. 

Respectfully  yours. 

RoBKXT  D.  Hanks. 


MAYOR  LINDSAY'S  BEEF  LETTER 


HON.  CATHERINE  MAY 

or    WASRIMCTOM 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  30.  1970 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tuesday 
I  called  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  a  letter  from  the  mayor 
of  New  York  City,  the  Honorable  John 
V.  Lindsay,  to  the  members  of  the  New 
York  City  congressional  delegation. 
In  his  letter,  the  mayor  charged  that: 
The  price  of  meat  Is  kept  artlflcally  high 
because  of  a  restrictive  meat  import  formula 
which  guarantees  that  demand  will  out- 
strip supply  and  which  insures  inflated 
profits  for  the  nation's  ranchers  exacted  at 
tbe  expense  of  the  nation's  consumers. 

I  take  strong  exception  to  Mayor  Lind- 
say's allegations,  as  I  pointed  out  Tues- 
day, and  I  would  at  this  time  like  to 
bring  tf  the  attention  of  the  House  a 
careftfl^  researched  and  weU  docu- 
mented response  to  the  mayor's  letter 
from  Mr.   Don  P.  Magdanz.  executive 
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secretary-treasurer  of  the  National 
Livestock  Feeders  Association.  I  am  cer- 
tain that  Mr.  Magdanz'  comments  will 
be  of  Interest  to  everyone. 

At  this  point  I  also  include  in  the  Rec- 
ord an  excellent  statement  prepared  by 
the  National  Livestock  Feeders  Associa- 
tion entitled  "The  Truth  About  Proc- 
essed Beef  Supplies  and  Prices."  This, 
too,  will  be  of  interest  to  my  colleagues. 
I  am  sure. 

The  items  follow : 


NATIONAL     LiVrSTOCK 
SOCI\TION, 


PEi,*jcas  As- 


April  24.  1970. 


Hon.  John  V.  Lindsay. 
Mayor  of  Neiir  York. 
New  York  City  Hall. 
New  York.  N  Y. 

DcA«  Mb.  M,\Toa:  As  represeutatixes  of 
cattle  feeders  in  the  Nation^those  who  sup- 
ply the  bulk  of  the  beef  available  to  the  Na- 
tion's consumers — we  are  literally  shocked  at 
the  letter  you  wrote  to  the  New  York  City 
Congressional  Delegation  and  released  on 
April  19.  While  we  can  appreciate  your  con- 
cern for  citizens  in  the  City  of  New  York,  we 
cannot  understand  why  anyone  in  such  a 
prominent  position  would  make  as  many  false 
charges  as  your  letter  contained,  or  show 
evidence  of  such  a  complete  lack  of  under- 
standing of  meat  supplies  and  prices. 

When  you  refer  to,  "The  highly  Inflated 
price  of  meat,  particularly  manufactured 
meat  such  as  hamburger  and  frankfurters," 
you  demonstrated  conclusively  that  you  have 
not  researched  the  situation.  In  fact,  you 
have  made  a  completely  Inaccurate  refer- 
ence. The  price  of  meat,  (though  it  does  vary 
from  city  to  city,  as  weU  as  supermarket  to 
supermarket)  and  prices  of  live  cattle  have 
In  no  sense  of  the  word  gone  up  as  much  In 
the  past  ten  years  as  costs  of  living  In  New 
York  City,  nor  as  much  as  hourly  wages  or 
incomes  of  your  residents  there. 

In  a  later  paragraph  you  admit  to  these 
"Substantial  increases  in  necessary  expendi- 
tures which  are  borne  by  the  average  clUzen 
regardless  of  how  much  he  wishes  to  econ- 
omize or  how  carefully  his  wife  shops  In  her 
local  supermarket."  Under  these  circum- 
stances, Bfr.  Mayor,  how  can  you  Justifiably 
reason  that  meat  prices  should  not  go  up 
accordingly  and  consumers  should  balance 
off  their  other  increased  living  costs  with 
savings  at  the  meat  counter? 

Tou  mention  the  price  of  meat,  fish  and 
poultry  In  New  York  City  has  risen  18  "^i  In 
the  past  year.  If  this  has  occurred,  let  me 
remind  you  of  the  fact  that  the  prices  of 
live  cattle  from  which  beef  is  derived,  have 
only  belatedly  been  catching  up  with  the 
price  of  everything  else  consumers  buy  in- 
cluding taxes  you  levy  on  your  good  people  in 
New  York  for  the  cost  of  public  services. 
Compared  to  19S0,  the  Government  records 
show  that  by  February,  1970,  the  average 
price  per  pound  of  choice  beef  at  retail  rose 
from  80.7*  to  97.4*  or  20.7  ""r.  In  the  same 
period,  the  average  price  of  choice  steers 
(baaed  on  Chicago)  rose  from  836.34  cwt.  to 
•30.27  cwt.,  or  an  Increase  of  15.3%. 

Meanwhile,  the  Nation's  average  coat  of 
all  consumer  services  (leas  rent),  from  1960 
to  February,  1970,  roee  48.3%,  average  non- 
agricultural  hourly  earnings  rose  60.7%, 
average  hourly  earnings  in  construction  roae 
03%,  and  per  capita  disposable  Income  went 
from  81.937  to  83,173,  a  whopping  increase 
of  83.8%. 

StlU  covering  a  ten  year  period,  tbe  per 
capita  disposable  income  spent  for  food  de- 
clined from  20  o  to  10  4%.  With  this  lower 
percentage  of  Income  spent  for  food,  con- 
sumers have  been  able  to  buy  110.7  pounds 
of  beef  per  capita  compared  to  8S  pounds 
In  1980,  an  Increase  of  30.2%.  The  truth  of 
the  matter  is,  Mr.  Mayor,  that  beef  has  been 
a  bargain  for  consumers  compared  to  prmc- 
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Ucally  everything  else  they  buy  or  the  costs 
they  must  sustain. 

You  mention  that  "Meat  is  kept  arti- 
ficially high  because  of  a  restricted  meat 
Import  formula  which  guarantees  that  de- 
mand win  outstrip  supply  and  which  Insures 
inflated  profits  for  the  Nation's  ranchers  at 
the  expense  of  the  Nation's  consumers."  The 
1964  Meat  Import  Law  was  passed  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  preventing  foreign  nations 
from  carving  up  the  domestic  beef  market 
and  from  flooding  tue  domestic  market  with 
excessive  quantities  of  cheap  beef  that  would 
bankrupt  the  NaUon's  cattle  feeders  and 
ranchers.  Their  costs  have  gone  up  too,  Mr. 
Mayor:  up  tremendously.  Just  as  acknowl- 
edged substantial  Increases  In  necessary  ex- 
penditures which  are  borne  by  the  average 
citizen  in  New  York.  Meat  prices  are  not 
artificially  high,  as  we  have  already  demon- 
strated, and  the  demand  has  not  outstripped 
supply  as  you  contend.  The  nation's  cattle 
Industry  has  been  increasing  production  con- 
sistently since  1964,  not  only  In  absolute 
volume,  but  also  In  per  capita  supplies  from 
99.8  pounds  to  110.6  pounds.  With  the  In- 
crease, the  formula  to  which  you  refer  allows 
a  corresponding  Increase  in  imports  making 
up  a  po«^lon  of  the  total  supply. 

You  mention  that  this  restricted  meat  im- 
port formula  "Insures  Inflated  profits  for  the 
nation's  ranchers  exacted  at  the  expense  of 
the  nation's  consiuners."  We  challenge  you, 
Mr.  Mayor,  to  show  us  where  these  Inflated 
profits  among  ranchers  and  cattle  feeders  of 
the  nation  do  exist.  The  truth  of  the  matter 
is,  they  do  not,  since  their  costs  of  produc- 
tion have  risen  far  more  than  prices  they 
receive  and  net  returns  they  might  realize. 
Frankly,  you  need  to  look  elsewhere  for  in- 
flated profits  which  may  be  improperly  ex- 
tracting Income  from  the  consumers  of  New 
York. 

Yes,  Mr  Mayor,  It  would  be  a  gross  exag- 
geration to  suggest  that  the  price  of  ham- 
burger may  some  day  be  as  high  as  a  cut  of 
Porterhouse,  and  frankfurters  may  become 
so  expensive  they  will  be  considered  a  luxury 
unless  something  Is  done  to  relax  fer  eliminate 
the  Meat  Import  Quota  Law.  WaUe  supply- 
ing the  Nation  with  an  increasea  per  capita 
supply  of  total  beef  since  1964,  contained  In 
that  supply  is  an  increased  volume  of  proc- 
essing type  meat,  such  as  that  used  for  ham- 
burgers, amounting  to  49  pounds  per  capita 
in  1969  and  compared  to  44.3  pounds  In  1964. 
Such  a  suggestion  as  you  make  could  in  no 
way  occur  by  the  most  irresponsible  stretch 
of  the  ImaglnaUon  and,  despite  the  statement 
you  wrote,  I  would  be  sure  you  realize  this. 

The  contents  of  yotir  letter,  Mr.  Mayor, 
which  have  received  certain  publicity 
throughout  the  country,  have  rendered  a 
great  disservice  to  the  Nation's  cattle  indus- 
try, the  largest  single  segment  of  the  over- 
all agricultural  Industry  and  one  on  whom 
millions  of  persons — not  only  operators,  but 
processors,  suppliers,  financiers,  transporters, 
distributors,  etc. — depend  on  for  a  living  Not 
to  be  ignored  also,  are  over  200  million  con- 
sumers who  rely  on  this  industry  for  the 
finest  food  that  is  available  to  them. 

Most  consumers  realize,  we  are  sure,  that 
under  inflated  circumstances  existing  today, 
they  cannot  expect  to  buy  beef  or  any  other 
meat  products  at  lower  prices  while  costs  of 
aU  other  Items  have  risen  substantially.  I 
hope  that  upon  examination  of  the  facts,  you 
will  realize  the  incredibility  of  the  charges 
and  statements  you  have  distributed. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Don  F.  Maooanz, 
Executive  Secretary-Treasurer. 

The  Trttth  Aboitt  Pbocessed  Be^ 

SUPPUKS    AND    Pmicxs 

(By  Don  F.  Magdanz) 
This  document  is  a  sequel  to  that  prepared 
by  this  Association  on  April  8,  1970,  entitled, 
"The  Truth  About  Beef  Suppllee  and  Beef 
Prices".  Our  statement  of  April  8  referred 
primarily  to  total  beef  supplies  and  over-all 
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prices  as  weU  as  tbe  prospect  for  future  pro- 
duction through  1975.  T^ls  document  1b  di- 
rected toward  tbe  production  and  availability 
of  processing  beef  about  which  numerous 
inaccurate  statements  have  been  mada  re- 
cently both  as  to  price  and  volume  available, 

OBVIOUS  MBTOmON   OW  STTPPLT   AND 
miCB   SITUATION 

It  Is  Obvious  that  a  determined  effort  Is 
being  made  by  the  Meat  Importers  Council 
and  by  agents  for  foreign  nations  to  distort 
the  supply  and  price  situation  of  processing 
beef  In  the  n.S.  In  so  doing,  they  are  deliber- 
ately propagandizing  the  American  consumer 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  doing  away  with  the 
modest  import  restrictions  we  now  have.  If 
these  restrictions  are  relaxed,  supplying  na- 
tions oould  then  load  our  market  with  frozen 
boneless  beef  and  a  relatively  few  local  im- 
porters would  benefit  personally  by  handling 
a  subEtantlal  Increase  In  volume  of  product. 
They  obviously  have  no  concern  for  our 
domestic  beef  Industry  and,  while  posing  as 
great  benefactors  to  American  consumers, 
they  have  no  concern  for  the  future  welfare 
of  consumers.  Should  the  domestic  beef  In- 
dustry be  crippled  to  the  extent  It  cannot 
fulfill  future  requirements  of  this  Nation  as 
a  result  of  expanded  competition  from  for- 
eign production,  the  beef  supply  would  be  In 
serious  jeopardy  since  foreign  nations  could 
supply  neither  the  quantity  nor  quaUty  of 
beef  desired  by  the  growing  and  affluent 
population  In  the  U.S. 

In  September  of  1969  the  Meat  Importers 
Council  of  America,  Inc.,  circulated  a  book- 
let entitled,  "The  Case  Against  Restrictions 
on  Meat  Imports."  The  booklet  is  full  of  mis- 
leading statements,  twisted  smalyses  and  in- 
accurate conclusions,  designed  to  propa- 
gandise tbe  consumers  of  the  VS.  The  Intro- 
duction contains  the  argument  that,  "The 
U.S.  needs  to  supplement  a  diminishing 
domestic  production  of  manufacturing- 
grade  meats."  The  facts  and  records  show 
that  since  1964  we  have  had  an  Increasing 
amount  of  processing  meat  available  to  con- 
sumers both  in  absolute  quantities  and  per 
capita  supply. 

Seizing  upon  a  sbort-Uved  bulge  In  cattle 
prices  during  mid-1969,  the  booklet  refers 
to.  "The  highest  cattle  prices  In  VS.  his- 
tory." This  rise  In  price  which  did  occur  was 
of  short  duration  beginning  in  April  and 
ending  the  second  week  In  June.  Prices  then 
receded  to  levels  that  prevailed  In  the  first 
three  months  of  1969.  Even  at  the  highest 
point,  however,  live  cattle  prices  had  not 
reached  levels  that  prevailed  In  1962,  eight- 
een yean  before. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  we  wonder  what  Is  so 
wrong  about  beef  cattle  prices  readilng 
their  highest  point  In  history  In  1969.  Cer- 
tainly cattle  were  not  the  only  eommodilty 
that  attained  highest  prices  In  history  dur- 
ing that  year.  Blnoa  everything  elae  also  set 
record    prices    as    the    general    price    level 
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climbed.  By  1969  we  had  record  hourly  wage 
rates,  record  disposable  Income,  record  prices 
for  consumer  services,  record  payments  of 
Social  Sectuity  benefits,  record  welfare  pay- 
ments and  the  highest  figures  for  practically 
everything  that  can  be  mentioned.  How  can 
anyone  Justify  picking  out  cattle  prices  and 
condemn  them  for  reaching  the  highest  level 
In  history,  particularly  when  It  was  not  true. 
At  another  point,  the  booklet  states.  "It 
(imported  fresh-frozen  beef)  is  definitely 
not  comparable  to  or  competitive  with  Amer- 
ican meats  of  higher  grade  which  are  used 
as  table  beef  and  classified  as  'Prime'. 
'Choice'  and  'Oood'.  While  not  Aiecessarily 
being  comparable  to  the  better  gradee  of 
beef  being  produced  In  the  UjS.,  foreign 
beef  is  directly  competitive  with  domestic 
supply  because  a  great  deal  of  processing  beef 
Is  derived  from  our  better  grade  anlmalB. 
Furthermore,  not  all  fed  animal.^  are  finished 
to  the  choice  grade  and  some  of  them  do  not 
even  reach  good  grade.  Moreover,  processed 
meat  products  in  tbe  retail  coimters,  such  as 
hamburger  or  frankfurters,  are  definitely 
competitive  with  steak,  ribs  and  roasts  as 
consumers  make  their  selection  according 
to  price  as  well  as  their  particular  needs 
and  desires  at  the  momen*. 

The  argument  that  imports  do  not  affect 
fed  beef  (and  thus  fed  cattle  prices)  to  any 
degree  because  such  imported  products  are 
used  primarily  In  the  manufacture  of  proc- 
essed products  Is  ridiculous. 

Also,  the  contention  Imports  do  not  affect 
fed  prices  overlooks  the  very  Important  fact 
that  over  one-half  of  the  domestically  pro- 
duced processing  meat  comes  from  fed  car- 
casses (See  Table  2),  This  portion  of  beef 
available  for  prtxsesslng  has  been  steadily 
increasing,  not  only  becatise  larger  ntimbers 
of  cattle  are  being  fed,  but  also  because 
the  grade  standards  were  relaxed  a  few  years 
ago  reqiUrlng  less  finish  for  an  animal  to 
reach  the  Oood,  Choice  and  even  Prime 
grades. 

Beef  if  itt  own  cloteat  competitor  regard- 
less o,  the  form  in  which  if*  rrmrketed.  At- 
tempts are  often  made  to  draw  a  fine  line 
between  the  factors  which  affect  the  fed 
market  and  the  so-called  cow  or  processing 
type  market,  and  to  treat  these  as  .-"o  sep- 
arate and  distinct  markets  as  far  as  price  !s 
concerned. 

Such  an  analysis  Is  not  vaUd  because  there 
is  a  very  definite  and  Intertwined  relation- 
ship among  tbe  various  segments  of  tbe  cat- 
tle and  beef  market.  Any  factor  which  affects 
one  class  of  cattle  or  beef  very  definitely 
does  not  do  so  at  tbe  exclusion  of  tbe  other 
classes.  Th«  above  conclusion  Is  logical  In 
view  of  tha  very  real  competition  between  var- 
ious cuts  and/or  products  In  the  retaU  coun- 
ter and  tlM  subsUtutebUIty  among  claaaea 
of  beef. 
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petes  unfairly  In  the  market  for  other  do- 
mestic meat  animals  and  products  such  as 
hogs,  pork,  lamb,  as  well  as  domestic  poultry 
and  fish. 

At  another  point  the  booklet  argues.  "It 
is  largely  the  drying  up  of  this  domestic 
source  of  manufacturing  meat  and  the  soar- 
ing demand  for  convenience  low  cost  meats 
which  has  made  the  Imptortatlon  of  meat 
necessary. "  Again  the  record  shows  that  the 
supply  of  manufacturing  and  processing  meat 
in  the  U.S.  is  not  drying  up,  but,  as  men- 
tioned before,  has  actually  Increased.  We 
could  go  on  and  on  with  refutation  of  state- 
ments contained  in  the  booklet;  however, 
that  appears  unnecessary.  Let's  examine  the 
facts. 

THE    ACTUAL    8UFPLT    OP    PBOCESSINC    BEEP 

Manufactured  or  processed  beef  from  do- 
mestic production  comes  largely  from  two 
sources.  First,  there  is  the  production  of  cow 
and  bull  beef,  much  of  which  is  extremely 
lean  because  the  animals  slaughtered  have 
been  produced  on  grass  and  not  in  the  feed- 
lot.  The  other  source  Is  that  portion  of  steers 
and  heifers,  both  fed  and  non-fed,  which  Is 
not  sold  as  fresh  beef  cuts  in  the  retail 
counter  as  table  beef.  Fresh  beef  cuts  large- 
ly come  from  the  loins,  rounds,  ribs  and 
chucks.  Much  of  the  remaining  parts  of  the 
carcass,  including  the  pUtes.  shanks,  brisket 
and  trimmings,  wind  up  as  ground  fresh  beef 
which  may  be  sold  as  hamburger  or  is  used 
In  other  processed  products.  Even  part  of  the 
chuck  may  find  its  way  into  hamburger  in- 
stead of  being  sold  as  chuck  roasts,  since 
prices  of  this  particular  cut  are  often  com- 
parable or  close  to  prices  received  for  ham- 
btirger. 

Table  I  contains  the  figures  to  show  the 
processing  beef  produced  domestically  from 
1964  through  1969,  which  volume,  when  adfl- 
ed  to  Imported  beef,  glpes  the  total  supply 
of  processing  beef  available  to  UJS.  con- 
sumers. 

The  information  In  Table  I  clearly  shows 
the  Increasing  rolume  of  processing  beef 
from  steers  and  heifers  In  the  domestic 
slaughter  from  1984  through  1969.  In  addi- 
tion, cow  and  buU  beef  have  been  Increasing 
since  1967,  although  by  1969  b&d  not  quite 
reached  the  highest  figure  In  1965.  The  last 
column  Un  tbe  TaMe  adds  tlie  processing 
beef  from  steers  and  hetfers.  domestic  cow 
and  bull  meat  production,  and  the  voliune 
of  Imported  beef  (carcass  weight  eqiUvalent) 
to  show  the  total  voluine  of  processing  beef 
that  has  been  available  to  eonstuners  In  each 
of  the  aU  yean.  Note  the  steady  Incieaae  from 
8,819  miUlon  pounds  In  1964  to  9MS  minion 
pounds  in  1989.  an  Increase  of  1.434  million 
pounds  or  ISM%. 


Table  n  below  uses  some  of  the  same  flg- 

urea  to  show  the  per  capita  supply  <rf  beef 

The  unfair  competition  of  foreign  beef.     In  the  United  States  as  wtil  as  the  per  caniU 

nnT^?H„^*f"**^.'^."*i*"?f"°«'™"*     ■°PP*y  »'  prooeeslng  beef,   IncluSng   «iat 
on  the  domestic  cattle  Industry.  It  also  com-     which  Is  Imported. 

"i*:^  '^^""••"CIAL  DOMESTIC  BEEF  PRODUCTION-STEER  AND  HEIFER  BEEF  nODUC-     TABLE  ll.-PER  CAPITA  SUPPLY  OF  DOMESTIC  BEEF  AND  IMPORTED  BEEF-PER  CAPITA 

SUPPLY  OF  PROCESSING  BEEF 


TION-COW  AND  BULL  BEEF  PRODUCTION-DOMESTIC  PROCESSING  BEEF  PRODUCTION- 
IMPORTS 

Pn  miltions  ol  pouiHb| 


I  Steer  PromiJM 

Tetil           heHer  bam 

beef             beef  steeatad 

fredsclieei  predtictiMi  beifen* 


Cow  and 
bull 


Imported 

beef 

csicin 

we«(bt 
eqemleal* 


Total 

pfOCSSSJflf 


MM 1«.«5«  1S.(B3 

JJS IS,  726  l^GSZ 

mi 20.212  11471 

JJ6J rim  iTo34 

M» 20.953  17^150 


Stsi 


4,278 
<0M 
3.7*1 
3.S41 
3^  IN 


1,118 
821 
I.  IK 
1.311 
1.508 
1,814 


•.519 
1^952 

9,311 
9,331 

9,770 
9,953 


pn  mHtiens  of  peands) 


ToUlbeef 


iMported 
boof 
cartas  TsM 

*««M  ,     "ppiy 
•Sswaiast  (— eipsrti) 


■  LivestDdi  and  Meat  Statittia,  Statatical  Rwartst  Sacvlea.  D,S.  DeBSitaaet  of  n«b«r^e 
Statistical  Bulleta  No.  333.  ^^  ■.^••wf  amywM.  « *  vefianMeni  «  a^a^b... 

tlau^er"**^  ''*"  '°'"  "^''^  ^**'  Pn>*Ktiia>  *>Mr  and  keiw  tbo^lsr.  and  cm  Mid  Wl 


cent 


^  Computed  Iron  domestic  production  of  steer  and  heifer  beef  usini  accepted  fact  OmI  21  oar- 
mt  of  aH  steer  aad  heiler  beel  ■  aiod  in  procaaaaat  and  nansiactyrNii. 


1964 11^456 

1965 l£e93 

1966 19^  WS 

1967 20.212 

1989 20.953 


1.180 
923 
I.  IK 
1.313 
1. 500 
1.614 


19^545 

a.  437 
2^X7 
22,05 


Tola 

Per  capita 

processini 

asprtf' 

baal> 

99.9 

^519 

913 

I19SZ 

104.0 

9^311 

105.9 

9,338 

109,4 

9,770 

IICLS 

*w 

Per  capita 

asppiy 

preconBH 


44.3 
418 
47.3 
419 
418 
«18 


1970?^rtS?li^  ***•*"•  ^*''''*  "*"•* '•'^^  "•*•■'•''''■**•' '^^ 
>  From  UM*  I. 
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Note  thmt  since  1964  per  capita  supply  of 
nil  beef  hM  risen  from  9S.8  pounds  to  110.0 
pounds.  At  the  same  time,  the  per  capita 
supply  of  processing  beef  has  gone  up  a  like 
percentage  from  44  3  pounds  to  40  poimds. 
The  contention  there  Is  a  gap  in  the  supply 
of  processing  beef  In  the  United  States  Is  an 
absolute  myth  and  cannot  be  supported  or 
substantiated. 

noccsaxD  sEcy  demand  is  "cbi:atso" 
It  has  sometimes  been  stated  that  the 
principal  reason  for  substantial  increases  in 
meat  Imports  in  the  United  States  is  the 
Increased  dentand  In  this  country  for  proc- 
essed producu.  It  must  be  realized  that  this 
so-called  demand  is  a  "created  demand"  and 
a  larger  tonnage  which  has  moved  from  for- 
eign nations  U  prompted  as  the  result  of 
offering  a  vast  array  of  processed  products  to 
consumers,  rather  than  any  specific  ••call" 
from  consumers  for  this  type  of  product. 

Instead,  foreign  nations  desiring  to  export 
beef  products  have  poured  them  Into  the 
United  States  and.  along  with  the  importers 
of  these  products,  are  now  trying  to  convince 
United  States  consumers  that  they  need  more 
processed  meat.  They  are  also  encouraging 
consumers  to  InsUt  on  the  relaxation  or 
elimination  of  Import  restraints. 

SHOaTSCB    DOBS    NOT   KXXST 

If  there  Is  or  has  been  a  serious  shortage 
of  processing  beef  In  the  United  SUtes,  why 
has  not  the  retail  price  of  hamburger,  for 
Instance,  changed  much  more  than  prices  of 
table  cuts  such  as  sirloin  steak  or  beef  ribs. 
According  to  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  the 
average  price  of  hamburger  In  the  United 
SUtes  during  1968  was  56  U  per  pound.  In 
August.  1969.  when  hamburger  reached  Its 
peak  price,  the  average  was  65  e*'  per  pound, 
an  Increase  of  9.5^  or  16  9  ^r. 

The  average  price  of  sirloin  steak  In  1968 
was  I19JI*  per  pound.  During  the  highest 
month  in  1968.  which  happened  to  b«  July, 
the  average  price  of  sirloin  steak  in  the 
United  States  was  141.9*.  an  Increase  of  22.4^ 
per  pound  or  18.8%.  If  there  was  such  a 
shortage  of  proceasiug  beef,  as  has  been  al- 
leged, why  Is  it  that  hamburger  did  not  rise 
much  more  In  price  on  the  average  than  the 
example  of  rirloln  steak  that  has  been  tised. 
By  February.  1970.  the  average  price  of 
•llroln  steak  In  the  United  States  did  come 
down  to  130.9*  which  was  11.4*  per  pound 
over  the  average  in  1968  or  9.5%  higher.  The 
average  price  of  hamburger  did  hold  fairly 
steady  at  65.3*  per  pound  or  9.2*  per  pound 
over  1968.  which  was  16  4<"r .  Ifs  true  that  the 
price  of  hanU>urger  did  not  decline  as  much 
as  certain  freata  table  cuU.  but  neither  did 
the  price  Increase  as  much  during  the  tem- 
porary price  bulge  in  1968. 

U  there  U  any  validity  to  the  allegation 
made  by  proponenu  for  Increased  Imports. 
why  has  not  the  price  of  hamburger  gone 
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up  materially  to  refiect  this  contended  short- 
age of  processing  meat?  The  truth  of  the 
matter  Is  the  shortage  does  not  exist. 

So  far  we've  demonstrated  there  is  no 
shortage  in  the  normal  sources  of  the  supply 
of  processing  beef.  There  is  still  another 
source  of  beef  available  for  sale  as  hamburger 
which  tends  to  provide  a  celling  on  the  price 
of  hamburger.  We  refer  to  chucks  from  both 
steers  and  heifers. 

For  quite  a  number  of  years,  the  price  of 
chuck  roasts  at  retail  has  closely  paralleled 
the  retail  price  of  hamburger  at  figures  from 
4*  to  10<  above.  Furthermore,  most  of  the 
time  domestic  boneless  chuck  is  sold  In  the 
wholesale  market  for  less  than  domestic 
boneless  bull  beef  and  at  times  Is  sold  for 
less  than  imported  boneless  bull  beef. 

For  example,  on  August  4.  1969.  domestic 
boneless  bull  sold  at  963.75  per  cwt;  imported 
bull  beef  was  962.50  and  domestic  boneless 
chuck  was  962.75  On  November  3.  domestic 
bull  beef  was  960.00.  Imported  bull  beef  was 
958.00.  and  boneless  chuck  957.50. 

Continuing  with  examples,  on  February  2. 
1970.  domestic  bull  beef  was  965  50.  Imported 
bull  beef  was  961.75.  and  boneless  chuck  was 
963  SO.  On  April  16.  domestic  bull  beef  sold 
at  968.00:  Imported  bull  beef  brought  963.75. 
and  domestic  boneless  chuck  sold  at  967.00. 

CONSUMCB    DECKFTION 

The  National  Livestock  Feeders  Association 
contends  that  those  who  are  Insidloiuly  at- 
tempting to  bring  about  relaxation  of  im- 
port restrictions  and  open  the  door  for  In- 
creased volume  of  foreign  beef,  are  perpetrat- 
ing a  hoax  on  consumers  of  the  United 
States,  and  are  using  It  as  a  device  to  bring 
pressure  on  the  Administration.  This  Is  a 
highly  organized  and  carefully  planned  ma- 
neuver that  should  be  stopped  cold  by  com- 
plete exposure  of  the  facts. 

Table  III  (see  Page  8)  containing  the  rec- 
ord of  frozen  beef  in  cold  storage  at  the  first 
of  each  month  since  January  1968  vividly  ex- 
poses the  deliberate  attempt  to  falsify  the 
supply  situation. 

In  1970  foreign  nations  have  been  shipping 
us  producu  (covered  by  the  1964  Meat  Im- 
port Law)  at  the  unprecedented  annual  rate 
of  1.3  billion  pounds.  This  annual  rau  con- 
tains an  estimated  volume  for  March,  1970, 
of  about  100  million  pounds. 

In  so  doing,  an  atumpt  Is  being  made  to 
show  that  this  high  rau  of  ImporU  has  little 
or  no  effect  on  our  domestic  market.  There 
is  more  to  the  situation  than  meets  the  eye. 
Column  4  of  Table  m  shows  the  Increased 
volume  of  frozen  beef  In  cold  storage  as  of 
the  first  of  each  month  compared  to  the 
same  month  a  year  earlier.  NoU  that  on 
January  1,  1970,  frozen  beef  In  cold  storage 
was  90.680  million  pounds  above  January  I, 
1968.  February.  1970.  was  121.321  mUlion 
pounds  above  a  year  earlier,  and  March  was 
101.356  million  pounds  higher.  Cold  storage 
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holdings  of  frozen  beef  In  the  last  nine 
months  of  1969  were  only  modestly  above  a 
year  earlier  with  the  exception  of  October 
which  was  70  113  million  pounds  above  1968. 
If  there  is  such  a  terrific  demand  for  proc- 
essed beef,  why  is  this  much  greater  volume 
of  frozen  beef  being  held?  We  submit  that 
frozen  beef  Is  being  dellberauiy  held  out  of 
market  channels  after  It  has  been  recorded 
as  Imported,  In  an  attempt  to  force  prices  of 
manufactured  producU  to  go  up,  thus  pro- 
viding more  ammunition  to  use  In  an  effort 
to  repeal  the  1964  Act  or  prevaU  for  the  sus- 
pension of  quotas  once  they  might  be  put 
Into  effect. 

TABIE  111     FROZEN  BftF  IN  COLO  STORAGE) 
tAs  s(  Um  kni  of  (Kh  montii  in  millions  oi  poundtl 


im 


IM 


»70 


Chan|t 

Irom 

prtvNMn 


JaniMry 
Ftbrury 
IfUrch 
April 
May  . 

Jvne 

Juty 

Aufnt 

September. 
October  . 
November.. 
December.. 


Xl  369 
239.  M2 
211  US 
202  376 
IS2.  325 
198.789 
200.923 
218. 26< 
227  4S4 
251.  77S 
2>2.2U 
211.  M9 


265.860 
256.979 
261.656 
2S4.428 
234.055 
218.814 
227.203 
254,255 
292.862 
321.888 
320.938 
340.  515  . 


356.540 
378.300 
363.  OU 


90.680 
121.  321 
101.356 
52.052 
51.730 
31.845 
26.280 
35.987 
65.408 
70. 113 
38  683 
58  966 


I  CoW  Storate  Reports.  Statistical  Reportinf  Servks,  U.S.  Dt- 
partment  o«  Airiculture,  Feb.  1.  1969,  throufh  Apr.  1,  197a 

In  the  opinion  of  this  Association,  those 
who  are  attempting  to  hoodwink  the  con- 
sumers of  our  Nation  need  to  be  told  bluntly 
that  it  is  not  going  to  work.  Not  only  are 
they  advancing  argimienU  that  do  not  hold 
water,  there  is  evidence  of  a  dellberau  at- 
Umpt  to  force  a  situation  on  American  con- 
sumers that  Is  contrary  to  actual  circum- 
stances. To  be  equitable  to  American  con- 
sumers and  the  domestic  cattle  Industry,  the 
facU  must  prevail. 
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IME  100  BtGCEST  PENTA60N  CONTRACTORS-COMPAmES  AND  THEIR  SUBSIDIARIES  LISTED  ACCORDING  TO  NET  VALU^OF 

(ENDING  JUNE  30,  IM) 


HON.  PAUL  N.  McCLOSKEY,  JR. 

or  CALxroaNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  30,  1979 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
source  of  reference  for  our  debates  on 
military  appropriations,  I  aun  pleased  to 
insert  in  the  Record  a  list  of  the  100 
largest  defense  contractors  during  1969: 


MILITARY  PRIME  CONTRACT  AWARDS  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1969 


IDollaci  is  miilieinl 


Fiscal 
1989 


riseal 

1989 

Pentafan 


rankiai 


1.  Lsdiliesd 

2.  Gen.  Elae 

3.  Gen.  Dynaaiies 

4.  McOemiell-0 „ 

5.  UMtsd  Airer 

6.  AT  »T 

7    L.  T.  Vott^ ; 

8.  N  Am.  Rodi 

9.  Boeasf 

10.  Gen.  Motors 

II    Raytkeon 

12.  Sperry-Rand 

13.  AweCsrp 

14.  HuflMs  Aif 

15.  WesUmtoiiSS 

18.  TedfM 

Footnotes  at  end  of  Uble. 
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IS 
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1.(20.8 
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428.3 
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5.53 
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4.39 

89 

3.37 
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2.90 

208 

2.70 

40 

2.4( 

9 

2.  a 

(9 

1.83 

104 

1.77 
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Lit 

17 

i.a 

37 

1.27 

X 

1.24 

n 

1.19 

ss 

IK 

59 

IK 
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riseal  Fiscal 

19(9  19(9  Percent  oT 

satos  Ptfltatoa  Pentaion 
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Hi|h 

rankinf 

retired 

officers 
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17.  Gramman  Air fK»  $417.1 

18.  Honeywell 900  405.6 

1!  &"*i'»J»" l".*'*  396.3 

20.  OhnMaUl 901  354.4 

21.  Litton  lad 1,800  317.1 

»  Teledyne 750  30L5 

23.  RCA       2,5(1  299.0 

24   SUnd  Oil(N.J.) U4.109  291.1 

25.  Mar.  Marietto (9(  2(4.3 

26.  Gen.  Tire 1.000  2C3.S 

27.  IBM 5.345  IsLO 

»  .««J'V5«i< 300  2S4.0 

»"T»T 2.7(1  2313 

30  Tenneee 1.777  2317 

31.  Dupont 3.079  212.0 

32.  FMC 1,312  19S.( 


1.13 
1.10 
1.07 

.n 

.K 
.94 

.n 

.79 
.72 
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K 
43 

3 
49 
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35 

2 
40 
32 
3S 

( 
34 

( 

3 
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THE  100  BIGGEST  PENTAGON  CONTIACTORS-COMPANIES  AND  TMQR  SUBSIDIARI ES  LISTED  ACCORDING  TO  NET  VALUf  OF  MILITARY  PRIME  CONTRACT  AWARDS  FOR  nSCAL  YEAR  1969 

(ENDING  JUNE  30,  1969>-Continued 

n>ensn  in  millions] 


33.  Norrhind 

34.  Bendii 

35.  Hercules 

36.  Northrop  Corp.. 

37.  Uniroyal 

38.  TRW 

39.  Pan.  Am 

40  Asiatic  Pttrol.... 

41  Mobil  Oil 

42.  St  Oil  (CaliO—. 

43.  Fairchild-Hil..... 

44.  Collins  Radio.... 

45  Kaiser  Ind 

46  G.  Tel.  (El 

47.  Day  (  2imm 

48.  Texas  Instr 

49.  Fed.  Cartridfo... 

50.  Mafnavox 

51    ThiokolChen.., 

52.  Teuco 

53.  Chrysler 

54.  Pac.  Arch 

55.  Sanders  Assoc.. 
56  U.S.  Steel 

57.  Goodyear 

58.  Singer  Co 

59.  Chamberlain 

60.  LearSiefter 

61  Am  Machine 

62  Colt  Ind 

63  East -Kodak... 

64  City  Invest 

65  WhilUkerCo.... 

66  Am  Mil -Tex... 

67  MIT... 


Hiih 

Fiscal 

Fiscsl 

isnkini 
retired 

1969 

19(9 

Percent  of 

sales 

Pentaion 

Pentaion 

officers 

tolsl> 

tew 

total 

snpleyed 

$190 

(187. ( 

0.51 

2 

754 

184.4 

.50 

25 

642 

179.  ( 

.49 

13 

340 

171.9 

.U 

48 

1.2(0 

174.1 

.47 

6 

9(3 

17V.4 

.4( 

5( 

(n 

M7.4 

.45 

24 

34( 

1SS.( 

.42 

0 

5.772 

1S1.S 

.41 

2 

3,298 

141 S 

.40 

( 

2(S 

14&( 

.40 

7 

440 

I4S.( 

.40 

3 

(09 

I42L4 

.39 

11 

%(22 

149.5 

.38 

35 

<7 

137.9 

.37 

1 

S0( 

13LS 

.36 

7 

Si 

131.9 

.X 

1 

13(13 

.35 

3 

23S 

I2tl 

.35 

3 

4,427 

124.0 

.34 

4 

6.200 

121.9 

.33 

11 

/^ 

121.0 

.33 

16 

ll&S 

.32 

17 

4.0(7 

117.  • 

.32 

2 

2,226 

Ills 

.32 

6 

1,137 

1112 

.32 

n 

^ 

US.  9 

.31 

llSil 

.31 

4 

4(7 

I1&3 

.31 

7 

3*0 

1144 

.31 

4 

2,392 

ma 

.30 

IS 

112 

1012 

.30 

4 

22S 

17.7 

.29 

n 

3 

•  17 

.29 

« 

MIS 

.27 

5 

NanM 


Fiscal 

1969 

Pentaion 

total 


Percent  of 

Pentagon 

total 


Hi|h 

rankini 

retired 

officers 

employed 


(8  Gull  Oil S3, 384 

69  Natl.  Presto 113 

70  Kidde-Watter 423 

71.  SifnalCo 1,515 

72.  Curtiss-Wriiht 173 

73.  Harvey  Alum 79 

74.  Stales  Marine 126 

75.  Reynolds  Ind <«) 

76.  Aerospace  Corp 75 

77.  Motorola 682 

78.  Automs.  Ind #,   55 

79.  Talleyind ^25 

80.  Harris  Inter J     275 

81.  Firestone. 1,875 

82.  Seatrain  Lines 88 

83.  Alum.  Co.  of  Am 1,171 

84.  Hughes  Tool... («) 

85.  Natl.  Gypsum 254 

86.  Hazeltine  Corp 55 

87.  Western  Union i  775 

88.  Control  OaU 165 

89.  While  Motor... 778 

90.  Cont.  Airlines »208 

91.  World  Airways 50 

92.  Atlan.-Rich 1,559 

93.  Tumpane 23 

94.  Cessna 200 

95.  Smith  Invest f«) 

96.  Sverdrup  (  Par . 

97.  Oynalectron 

98.  Letourneau 

99.  Flyin|T|erL 

lOa  Southern  Air 

ToUl  <:incl.  10,850  others)  >  36.9 


so 

(8 
86 

24 


t95.9 
94.9 
91.9 
91.3 
91.2 
90.5 
87.1 
84.9 
76.2 
73.2 
73.1 
72.5 
71.6 
66.7 
64.6 
(4.5 
63.7 
(3.2 
60.6 
57.7 
56.9 
56.3 
55.2 
54.9 
54.3 
54.0 
53.4 
51.7 
50.2 
50.0 
49.9 
48.3 
413 


0.26 
.26 
.25 
.25 
.25 
.25 
.24 
.23 
.21 
.20 
.20 
.20 
.19 
.1< 
.18 
.17 
.17 
.17 
.K 
.1( 
.15 
.15 
.15 
.15 
.15 
.15 
.14 
.14 
.14 
.14 
.14 
.13 
.13 


1 
0 

» 

9 

.  1 

4 

0 

« 
( 
3 

S2 

*? 
"I 

S 

14 
0 

4 
4 


0 

9 
(0 

?> 
W 
(0 


2.100 


>  Fiscal  year  1969  fi|ures  from  Dun  and  Bradstreet's  "Million  Dollar  Business." 

>  Includes  colonels,  navy  captains  or  higher.  Fi|ures  are  for  fiscal  1968. 

'  Sales  hiures  may  be  fewer  than  Pentagon  contract  because  contrxts  awarded  in  any  1  year 
often  are  drawn  out  over  a  period  ol  several  years. 


*  1969  figures  not  available. 

*  1968  sales  figures. 

*  Billion. 


UNIVERSITY  AND  RESEARCH  FIRM  INVOLVEMENT  WITH  PENTAGON  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 
lExcerpI  from  Department  ot  Defense  listing  ol  500  contractors  according  to  net  value  of  military  prime  contracts  for  research,  development,  test,  and  evaluation  worltl 
I  NONPROFIT  INSTITUTIONS,  FISCAL  YEAR  1969 

(Dollar  amounb  in  millionsl 


Rank     Name  of  contractor 


Amount      Ptrcsnt  total 


1  Massachu  setts  I  nstitute  ot  Tech  noloiy . 

2  Aerospace  Corp 

3  Johns  Hopkins  IJniversity..4 

4  Mitre  Corp j 

5  Stanford  Research  I  nstitute 

6  Rand  Corp 

7  System  Devekipment  (^rp 

8  Cornell  Aeronautical  Laboratory 

9  California  University  of 

10  Institute  tor  Defense  Analysis 

11  IIT  Research 

12  Illinois,  Universityol 

13  Michiian,  University  of 

14  Stanford  University 

15  Pennsylvania  State  Umverst||r 

16  Research  Analysis  Corp.. ...... 

17  Rochester,  University  of .. 

18  Battelle  Memorial  Institute 

19  Columbia  University 

20  Woods  Hole  Oceanographic  Institute.. . 

21  Washington,  University  of 

22  Riverside  Research  Institute 

23  Texas,  Universityol 

.  24  Southwest  Research  I  nstitute 

25  Cornell  University 

26  George  Washington  University 

27  Ohio  Stale  University  researtn 

28  New  Mexico  Steto  University 

29  SyrKure  University  rcseatci 

30  UUh,  University  of 

31  American  University 

32  Duke  University.. 

33  Alaska.  University  of 

34  Harvard  Universi^ 

35  Dayton,  University  of 

36  Pennsylvania,  University  of 

37  Washington  iJniversity 

38  Princeton  University..  . 

39  California  Institute  of  TscfenMoty J 

40  Arizona,  University  ol 

41  Miami  Univsnity 

42  Minnesote,  Universityol..... 

43  Maryland,  Universityol.. 

44  Hawaii,  University  of 

45  Purdue  Research " 

Footnotes  »t  end  of  Uble. 


Rank     Name  ol  contrKtor 


Amount      Percent  total 


$97.8 

46 

76.2 

47 

410 

48 

32.1 

49 

24.8 

50 

19.1 

51 

19.1 

52 

17.1 

53 

15.0 

54 

1^3 

55 

11.9 

56 

U.( 

57 

11.4 

58 

10.1 

59 

10.0 

60 

9.9 

61 

9.9 

62 

8.5 

63 

12 

64 

6.8 

65 

5.6 

66 

5.2 

67 

5.2 

(8 

4.9 

69 

4.8 

70 

4.8 

71 

4.5 

72 

4.3 

73 

4.1 

74 

3.9 

75 

3.S 

76 

14 

77 

12 

78 

11 

79 

11 

80 

10 

81 

10 

(2 

2.8 

83 

2.0 

84 

2.5 

85 

2.4 

86 

t3 

(7 

2.3 

88 

2.2 

89 

2.2 

90 

Midwest  Research  Institute .  $2.2 

Brooklyn  Polytechnic  Institute 2. 1 

New  York  University 2. 1 

Wisconsin,  University  ol .  2.1 

Texas  A.  &  M.  Research 2.0 

Florida  Stele  University 1.9 

Iowa,  Universityol i.t 

Lehigh  University „  18 

New  Mexico  University 1.7 

Denver,  University  of 17 

Rensselaer  Polytechnic 1.7 

Purdue  University i.| 

Cincinnati,  Universityol I's 

Illinois  Institute  ol  Technoloiy II  \.% 

Rice  University i.s 

Syracuce  University i.s 

Brown  University i  5 

Research  Triangle  Institute l.S 

Tennessee,  University  of IS 

Rhode  Island,  University  of I.  l.  5 

Missouri,  University  t> 1. 4 

Kentucky,  University  el ...  1.3 

Chicago,  University  of 13 

Oregon  Stete  University 1.3 

Viriinia,  University  of L3 

Northwestern  University 1 1.3 

Southern  Methodist  Universi^  o»_ 1.2 

Catholic  University  ol  America L  2 

Franklin  Institute 1.2 

Analytic  Services 1.2 

Stevens  Institute  of  Tsdinotoer L2 

Western  Reserve L 1 

Drexel  Institute 1. 1 

Northeastern  University L 1 

Yale  University 1. 1 

Hudson  Institute ^ L I 

American  Institute  for  Research 1. 1 

Alabama,  University  ol H 

GeoriiaTedi .  LI 

Boston  Colleye 10 

Cotorado  Uaivwsity 1.0 

Georgia  Tadmical  RsstSfCk 1.0 

Ftorida  University „  .  LO 

Southern  California,  University  of L  0 

Pittsburgh,  University  of .9 
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UNIVERSITY  AND  RESEARCH  RRM  INVOLVEMENT  WITH  PENTAGON  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT— ContimiW 
[Exetrft  li«M  DtpirtiiMnt  of  Otfam*  Itsting •(  500  CMitncton  «ctordin(  to  Mt  viIm  of  miliUry  prinM  contricU  lor  iMotrtk.  dovtlo^mont,  tett,  aiMl  ovalMlion  work.] 

NONPROFIT  INSTITUTIONS,  FISCAL  YEAR  1969 
Pollar  imounls  in  laiWoiKil 


Rank   Namt  of  contoiclor 

AmmrI 

PVfCtnt  toUl 

RMk 

Nam*  ol  CMlnclar 

AmounI 

PtfCMt  toUl 

91  North  CoroliiM,  UniyoraitY  0* 

92  North  Cofolua  Sttti  Univonily 

93  Nm>  Meu»  Institute  o<  MiMtand  ThHmIiq 

94  OoUojft.  Univefsity  ol„ 

».» 

« 

97 
98 

99 

100 

Colorado  SlJle  Univeriily . 

Noflh  D«koU,  Univtrsityal 

Oftion.  UMvtmty  ol 

Michitin  Statt  Univorjily 

"5 

.8 
.1 

10.1 

.1 
.1 
.1 

95  Southofn  Rcsuich  Imtitiito. 

96  Now  Yofli  SUU,  UnivOTilval 

TOM  (includini  $19.4001000  aUxr) 

639.1. 



Note    Pcrcffltata  hsttd  a  porteol  •<  th«  total  ol  Mm  SOO  contractors  ol  more  than  tlO.OOa  Sourct    FnendsCoflimitteeon  Nitioiul  Lt|i]latia«.  24S2dSL  NE.  Wathinitoii.  O.C 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  NASA.  XNO  ATOMIC  ENERCY  CO.  MISSION  COSTS  BY  C(OGRAPt<IC^L  LOCATIONS,  GIVING  ALLO.ATIONS  AND  RANK    OR  EACH 

Mtints  Ml  millionsl 


talS« 
rtak 

DOO.  taeal  yaar  1969  NASA,  ftxal  yaat  1969  AEC.  tacal  yaw 

1969 

Popu- 
lation 

000.  fiscal  yaar  1969  NASA,  hscal  yaw  1969  AEC.  hstal  year  1969 

Stotas 

Tatal 

Rank 

Talal 

■Mfc 

Mri 

Raak 

Stolat 

Tatol 

Raak 

Total 

Raak 

TaUl 

Rank 

Tow 

1 

S3S.mi  . 

tt065.9     . 

S.t4a4    .. 

Haidaiia  

Nakrasiia 

41 
35 

r>22.0 
101  7 

47 

3g 

10.02 

46 

10.09 

45 

3$ 

Alibaiiia 

21 

4W.7 

21 

139.2 

5 

.67 

46 

Navada 

47 

27.1 

46 

.2 

43 

202.6 

4 

Alaska 

SO 

90.9 

39 

.1 

35 

49.6 

16 

44 

iar4 

35 

4.0 

2« 

.4 

36 

AllZORB....... • 

34 

343.7 

25 

4.5 

25 

.4 

B 

H«»  Jarsay - 

6 

1.27615 

6 

67.7 

10 

20.9 

20 

Arfcansa*. 

31 

117.2 

6.i:«.s 

33 

.2 

44 

.2 

42 

NaaMoim 

36 

96.1 

37 

11.4 

20 

374.8 

1 

CaMorma. 

1 

1 

1.045.9 

1 

339.8 

2 

NawYork 

2 

3.074.3 

3 

376.4 

3 

166.5 

5 

Colwada 

30 
24 

2«12 

1.71S.1 

26 

4 

66.7 
29.6 

9 
14 

9ai 

7.9 

12 
24 

NortkCarokM 

North  DakaM 

11 
45 

514.7 
1Sl6 

19 
45 

2.4 

.004 

31 

a 

2.8 

.06 

31 

CaaiwctBat 

49 

Daiawara    

46 

411 

44 

12.6 

19 

.07 

48 

Ohio        

6 

1.533.0 

7 

3a3 

13 

104.1 

8 

FMhda 

9 

964.  S 

11 

403.6 

2 

26L9 

21 

Oklahoma 

27 

173.4 

30 

.6 

36 

.4 

37 

IS 

932.9 

12 

2.0 

32 

1.3 

32 

Oratoa 

32 

9S.9 

39 

.5 

37 

1.3 

33 

HaMii 

40 

114.6 

34 

3.1 

27 

3.5 

29 

Paaasyhiaala 

3 

1.799.4 

5 

66.1 

11 

loao 

10 

IdaiM 

42 

16.1 

a 

9Skl 

11 

RiMda  Island 

39 

119.3 

32 

.5 

36 

.6 

36 

llliaM* 

S 

932.S 

13 

M.% 

23 

132.7 

7 

SaathCaroliM 

26 

172.5 

29 

.60 

45 

MM 

9 

IndiaM 

12 
2S 

1. 669.6 

202.1 

10 
29 

12 

5.1 

29 

24 

3.3 

20.6 

29 

22 

SaalfcDakatt 

Tanaaiiaa 

43 

17 

14 

as.  6 

50 

20 

.009 
1.6 

47 
33 

.3 

303.5 

41 

lo«a 

3 

■>t-»t 

29 

3497 

24 

.9 

34 

1.0 

34 

Tarn 

4 

1525.2 

2 

246.3 

4 

23.3 

13 

Mahicky 

22 

M.S 

42 

.4 

19 

6a6 

15 

Utah  .    

17 

157.2 

31 

2.7 

30 

7.6 

23 

La.a«« 

19 

369.9 

23 

136.6 

6 

.3 

40 

VtrmonI    

4i 

95.4 

40 

.2 

42 

.69 

47 

Maiaa 

3t 

S3.4 

43 

1.7 

22 

.2 

43 

Virpaia 

M 

711.2 

16 

27.9 

15 

L4 

39 

MaiTtaii«. 

It 

731.3 

15 

134.5 

7 

64.5 

14 

WashmctMi 

23 

574.8 

19 

11 

21 

IU.9 

6 

10 

l.S49.t 

7 

74.9 

6 

32.2 

17 

WaitViriMii 

33 

66.9 

41 

.2 

41 

.1 

44 

ip^fUjl^ 

7 

6C3.2 

17 

19.0 

17 

6.3 

25 

WoaaMM... -- 

M 

3U.6 

22 

34.3 

12 

4.6 

26 

f§^^^^ 

20 

741.2 

14 

15.2 

16 

4.3 

27 

•yomiat     

m 

112 

49 

.3 

40 

ZM 

19 

P,"'"'f" - 

21 
13 

21&3 
1.09i^4 

27 

9 

2.7 
26.6 

29 

16 

.05 
87.9 

M 
13 

OoUKlalCalMBML. 



8L9. 

36.6     . 

M.0    . 

III 


ATOMIC  ENIRSV  COMMISSION  COSTS  BY  PRIME  INDUSTRIAL  CONTRACTORS 

lial 


ItaiaaCafMR 

Saatfia 

RaraaMs  fla<lill      ,  — » 

da^aot    

taainl  Elactfic 

I  A  Nanar I 


IM 

Oaaitas  Umlad. 


E.fi.A6..  lac 

Attantk-Rick 


1317.394 
214.290 
166.519 
99.695 
96.680 
95.  SI 
77.189 

48,439 
44.822 
42.613 
41,217 
II.  B7 
1I.M9 


47.9 


67.1 


(tlR^ 


OiRiA 


into  Resoardl 130.446    77.5  yaicwl  (lap  1$X 

CN|in«arm( .  28,276 

j«l-6aa 15.939 

SwaartM  A  WalbMi „.  24,962 

■ 4  Hai^ar-Slaa  a  llMa«„ „.  M,i89 

Nartk  AaMTicaa  MKftaal a,  223 

RMTHcfiaa ^  2ILM7 

WalMiial  Laa<  C« 29,  OH 

INmM  Naclaar 15,895 

UMlad  Naclaar  HaM 14,941 

GiM  Gan.  Atomic 14,620 

Taw  iricla»i  M3  aMtoc  iaiwliiw 1.735.446    100 


NASA  COSTS  W1  PRIME  INDUSTRIAL  CONTRACTORS 
Mitalt  ia  MtoMSaadsl 


lUrlh  Aaiericaa  tackaaR 16981862 

Graainua  AaraapM*. 389.169 

■cOoanaa-Oaai^ 297.496 

Gaiwral  Electric ISIL694    54.1  paicwl (lap  SX 

Raadix 127.615 

I9M 112.526 

Aatoiattaa..^.- 64.957 

RCA „ 51.641   67.8 partaat (top  IQi 

Cliryilar  Carp „ 42.494 

Uckhaad  3tl7l3 

TWA IIII"III"""II"I"I"."I..  AW 


Sparry  Rand J34.057    74.5 

fiaaarM  Dvaamic* 34.003 

Fadaral  ElactiicOaip 27,014 

Uartad  Aiicralt S^214 

Sarwea  Tack 26, 180 

PMca-Fard „ 22.388 

CaWytic-Oav 19,429 

iit-Taatoa  VaM»t-Aaro>pac». 181265 

iManvNarttiap 12,679 

Har«ii«p 12,360 

TaW  iachrfiat  •>  •«« MMtriat 3,022,333    100 


(tipISX 
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ATOMIC  ENERGY  COSTS-COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES 
(Dollar  amounb  ia  thousaittsi 
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iRstiiutiea 


Princeton  University 

MIT 

Harvard 

Calitornia  University 

Chicaio,  University  of.: 

RKhester  Universtty 

Columbia  University 

UCLA 


TaW    Cumulative  pettant 


J17.517 
1042 
7.333 
7.106 
5,130 
5,122 
4.MI 


317  percent  (top  5). 


Institotien 


Total    Cumulativa  paitaat 


Illinois  University S4.02 

Yale  Univenity 1762 

Maryland  University I?** 

California  Tech 1 484 

Wisconsin  University ;■  HI 

Michigan  University ^^5 

Washington,  University  ol 2,677 

Total  (including  207  others) 137, 015 


50.4  peitent  (top  10). 


62.3  percent  (top  IS). 
100.0  pofcaaL 


NASA  COSTS  BY  NONPROFIT  INSTITUTIONS 
(Dollar  amounts  in  thousands! 


Institiition 


ToW    Cumulative  percent 


Ml.T      »'.«2 

Univenity  ol  California  (all  campusat) 14. 916 

Harvard ligj 

Smithsonian  InstituM I-SS 

Stanford  Univorsity J.flO 

National  Academy  of  Science 3,E3 

Princeton  University -- ---  hrSr 

University  Corporation  Atmospheric  Research..  3. 161 

Michigan  University J.1S0 


39.6  percent  (top  5). 


Institution 


ToUl    Cumulative  parcaat 


CalHornia  Institute  ol  Technotogy 

Battelle  Memorial  Insbtute 

Stanford  Research  

Minnesota  University 

Maryland  University 

Chicago  University 

Total  (including  at  least  100  others). 


S2,461 
2,460 
2.375 
2,352 
2.321 
2.276 


49.4  percent  (top  10). 


56.6  percent  (top  IS). 
163,590    100.0  percent 


Source:  Committee  on  National  Legislation,  245  2d  SL  NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 


POLISH  CONSTITtmON  DAY 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Apnl  30.  1970 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sunday, 
nill"o"«  of  Poles  throughout  the  free 
world  will  gather  to  commemorate  Polish 
Constitution  E>ay.  May  3  not  only  marks 
the  anniversary  of  the  enactment  of  the 
PoUsh  Constitution  In  1791.  but  also  is  a 
day  on  which  to  give  recognition  to  the 
undying  spirit  of  a  freedom-loving  peo- 
ple. The  Polish  people  have  suffered 
much  in  their  quest  for  freedom,  but  I 
believe  few  Americans  realize  how  long 
this  suffering  has  been  endLU-ed. 

Eleven  months  after  passage  of  the 
Polish  Constitution  In  1791,  Russian 
troops  marched  into  the  country  to 
stamp  out  the  PoUsh  Constitution  and 
the  air  of  freedom  which  had  briefly 
swept  the  land.  Poland  was  divided  be- 
tween Russia  and  Prussia  in  September 
1793,  but  the  cynical  invaders,  rather 
thtoi  destroying  the  wiirit  of  freedom  of 
the  Polish  people  merely  t«npered  it  in 
the  fire  of  oppression. 

Although  the  coimtry  was  virtually 
partitioned  out  of  existence,  the  response 
of  the  Poles  was  characteristic — "Jeszcze 
Polska  nie  zgineta  kiedy  my  zyjemy  . .  ." 

Polish  legions  were  formed  within  the 
French  revolutl<mary  armies,  particu- 
larly in  Italy,  tmd  the  strains  of  "Jeszcze 
Polska"  were  heard  for  the  first  time. 
And  so  the  fight  for  freedom  continued, 
8is  if  nature  could  dictate  no  other  course. 

Poles  will  fight  for  freedom,  as  surely 
as  the  falcon  will  soar.  This  fact,  unfor- 
tunately, has  not  been  learned  by  the 
Russians,  either  in  the  distant  past  or  at 
present;  but  the  future  remains,  as  do 
millions  of  Poles  thirsting  for  freedom. 

On  this  day,  therefore,  let  us  pay  trib- 
ute to  the  PoUsh  pe(K>le  who  have  shed 
much  Mood  at  the  altar  of  freed(Mn,  and 


not  in  vain.  For  though  their  coimtry  Is 
again  stified  with  oppression,  their  cour- 
age and  dedication  to  freedom  continue 
to  be  an  example  for  all  mankind. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO   RICHARD  NEUTRA 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OP    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  30.  1970 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr,  Speaker,  during 
recent  hearings  before  the  Select  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee,  members  of  the 
subcommittee  were  privileged  to  hear  the 
views  of  one  of  the  most  gifted  architects 
of  our  time.  Dr.  Richard  A.  Neutra,  of 
California. 

Dr.  Neutra  spoke  with  great  wisdom 
and  eloquence  about  the  need  for  pre- 
school and  child  day-care  programs,  and 
he  did  so  from  the  perspective  of  one  of 
the  seminal  architectural  minds  of  this 
century. 

I  was  most  sorry  to  learn  that  on 
April  16,  1970,  while  in  Germany.  Dr. 
Neutra  suffered  a  heart  attack  and 
passed  away. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  this  opportunity 
to  pay  tribute  to  him  and  to  extend  my 
deepest  sympathy  to  his  wife,  Mrs.  Dione 
Neutra,  and  her  two  sons,  Dion  Neutra, 
an  architect  in  Los  Angeles,  and  Ray- 
mond Neutra,  a  physician  in  Boston. 

I  also  note  that  a  memorial  service  will 
be  held  honoring  Dr.  Neutra  in  the  In- 
door-Outdoor Church  in  Garden  Grove, 
Calif.,  on  Saturday.  May  2,  1970. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  insert  a  tribute  to  Richard  Neutra 
from  his  wife  and  two  sons : 
The  PASSiNa  of  richako  Nkutea  .  .  .  End 

OB   BSGINNIKa 

On  April  16,  1970  after  a  strenuous  day  of 
photography  of  two  of  his  projects  in  Wup- 
pertal,  Germany,  Richard  Neutra  was  stricken 
by  a  heart  attack  (his  third)    and  passed 


quietly  away  without  sufTerlng  In  the  midst 
of  the  environment  he  and  his  son  had  cre- 
ated for  clients  far  away  from  sunny  CaU- 
fomla.  He  and  I,  his  lifelong  companion,  had 
been  on  the  final  days  of  a  lecture  trip  In 
Germany. 

Richard  Neutra's  death  marks,  nearly  to 
the  day,  a  fifty  year  milestone  in  a  profes- 
sional career  which  already  In  1920  had 
turned  Its  eyes  from  Europe  to  America,  more 
particularly  Southern  California  with  Its 
mild  climate  which  seemed  to  Richard  Neu- 
tra to  offer  the  opportunity  to.  create  en- 
closures for  man  closest  to  the  nature  in 
which  our  species  evolved. 

In  the  half  century  since,  Neutra  has 
traveled  the  five  continents,  covering  mil- 
lions of  miles  of  air  space,  lecturing,  working, 
planning  for  man's  survival  under  many 
difficult  and  disparate  situations  and  cli- 
mates. Countless  young  men  and  women 
have  been  his  companions  and  collaborators 
and  my  grateful  memory  Is  with  many  of 
them. 

During  the  past  thirty  years  of  this  career, 
he  has  been  Joined  by  his  architect  son,  Dion 
Neutra.  who  has  participated  In  most  of 
the  major  projects  and  who  has  shared  his 
father's  concern  for  "man  In  the  middle." 

For  as  long  as  his  wife  and  sons  can  re- 
member, Richard  Neutra's  greatest  desire  was 
to  develop  a  heritage  which  could  be  passed 
on  to  his  son  and  faithful  collaborators  In 
the  form  of  a  humanistic  approach  to  the 
planning  of  the  environment  and  managing 
of  the  ecology  In  the  hope  that  these  pioneer- 
ing Ideas  would  carry  on  beyond  his  own  Ufe- 
tlme  and  be  of  lasting  benefit  to  mankind. 
He  coined  the  expression  "Blorealism"  In 
contrast  to  "dollars  per  square  foot"  realism. 

In  1954,  his  epoch-making  book,  "Survival 
Through  DeBlgn"  was  pubMshed.  He  had 
worked  on  It  dvirlng  the  preceding  twenty 
years,  painstakingly  developing,  an  essay  at 
a  time,  a  complex  but  penetrating  Insight 
which  today  In  Its  second  edition  reprinting 
In  soft  cover  form  only  now  seems  to  be 
understood  and  heralded.  (The  enttre  first 
Galaxy  paperback  edition  at  nearly  7,000 
volumes  was  purchased  by  the  17.8.  Army 
prior  to  its  ofllctal  publlcatlcm,  while  the 
hud  cover  editions  of  the  flftiea  aold  about 
6,000  copies  In  the  preceding  fifteen  yeaza!) 

It  was  always  Richard  Neutra's  hope  that 
whenever  his  time  would  come,  the  current 
projects  and  future  clients  would  continue 
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to  s««k  out  bis  offlc«  ftDd  survivors  to  enable 
further  development  of  these  Ideas  to  take 
place  on  practical  projects  of  social  slgnld- 
c&nce  throughout  the  world.  His  organiza- 
tion U  Inoorporated  and  his  son,  45  years  of 
age.  can  truly  claim  an  unusually  rich  thirty 
years'  exposure  to  the  ideas  developed  by  bis 
father  and  later  jointly  carried  on  together 
which  started  with  his  Introdudction  to  the 
drafting  room  at  the  age  of  13.  As  his  wife 
of  48  years  and  longest  collaborator.  I  fer- 
vently hope  and  pray  that  Richard  Neutra's 
rich  legacy  of  writings,  ideas,  and  project* 
will  not  now  mean  an  ENDING  for  his  Ideals 
of  "Survival  Through  Design",  but  for  bis 
sons  and  faithful  followers  the  opportunity 
to  seize  the  torch  be  carried  so  long  and 
carry  on  as  he  would  have  wished.  In  a  glori- 
ous BEGINNING  of  the  next  fifty  years  of 
development  and  growth  of  an  enlightened 
scheme  for  the  design  for  Human  Survival. 
My  husband  was  78  on  April  8.  1970.  He 
and  I  were  able  to  celebrate  my  own  birth- 
day on  April  14  and  be  was  spared  the  agony 
of  deterioration  of  old  age.  He  was  vital  to 
the  very  last  moment  and  died  while  en- 
gaging In  one  of  the  many  facets  of  the 
fascinating  business  of  creating  optimum 
environments  for  human  beings.  To  the 
literally  thousands  of  clients,  friends,  and 
loved  ones,  both  old  and  very  new,  I  beg 
you  all  to  understand  the  difficulty  of  sheer 
numbers  In  trying  to  communicate  with  you 
all  peraooally  our  loas.  Please  accept  ttal*  a« 
a  testament  from  hl«  family  to  a  husband 
and  father  who  always  meant  the  very  best 
to  tbose  with  whom  he  came  In  contact. 


POST  OFFICE  CXXJPERATES  WITH 
OFFICE  OF  MINORITY  ENTER- 
PRISES 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

or  mw  Touc 

W  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thurtdmif.  Aprtt  30.  197i 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  en- 
couragiiig  to  note  that  the  Post  Office 
Dcfwrtment  has  initiated  a  new  program 
to  place  postal  bank  accounts  with  sev- 
eral "minority -owned"  banks  through- 
out the  Nation.  This  reflection  of  con- 
cern and  commitment  on  the  part  of  the 
Post  Office  Department  Is  exemplary,  for 
I  would  imagine  that  other  agencies  and 
departments  of  the  Government  might 
well  profit  from  the  Post  Office's  experi- 
ence In  this  project.  Recently  the  De- 
partment issued  a  general  release  on  its 
program,  which  I  am  pleased  to  put 
forth  In  full  for  the  information  oi  all 
Members: 

Po«r  Omcx  CoopnuTKs  Wfth  Omcs  or 
MmCMUTT   Emtufkibcs 

TlM  Post  CAM  Depaitment  In  coofMratlon 
with  the  OOcm  ot  Mlaotlty  BotecprtMs  to- 
day announced  that  action  turn  bcao  Initi- 
ated to  witahllsh  postal  bank  accotuxts  with 
appmylmataly  36  mlnotlty-ownad  banks  in 
various  parU  ot  tbe  United  SUt«s. 

"By  IncreMtng  tli*  banks'  available  eaah," 
Poatmastar  QmntnX  Wlaton  M.  Blount  aakl, 
"we  hope  to  ^gnltlcantly  lncr«aM  th«lr  abil- 
ity to  provVle  wan  loana  to  enterprtMs 
owned  by  blacka.  Mwlraii  Americana,  Puerto 
Blcana.  and  otiMr  minority  groups." 

TlM  program  will  help  implemeot  what 
Praalrtant  MUon  eaUad  "one  of  Um  priority 
alma  of  tbla  adaalBlstratton-anoouraglng  In- 
creased minority-group  actlvl^.'* 

■dward  S.  TUlmon.  PreaUtent  at  tte  na- 
tional Banking  Aaaodatlon,  a  group  at  banks 
which  ar«  predominantly  black-owned. 
called  the  Post  Office  Department's  program 
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"an  Important  step  toward  enlarging  our 
bank's  lending  base  and  Increasing  their 
ability  to  help  minority  group  businessmen 
provide  more  Jobs." 

Mr.  Blount  said  that  post  offices  In  nearly 
every  city  In  the  United  States  deposit  funds 
on  a  daily  basis.  The  minority  banks  will 
serve  specific  postal  areas.  In  many  cities  the 
deposlta  will  come  from  stations  and 
branches  located  near  minority-owned  finan- 
cial Institutions. 

The  Post  Office  Department,  along  with 
other  agencies,  has  actively  participated  in 
President  Nixon's  program  of  supporting 
minority-owned  enterprlsee. 

Some  of  the  current  manufacturing  con- 
tracts which  are  from  the  Post  Office  in- 
clude : 

A  tl  million  order  for  canvas  mall  sacks 
and  canvas  inserts  with  the  Watta  Manu- 
facturing Company.  Compton,  California. 

A  9283.000  contract  with  the  Iron  Na- 
tions Corporation  of  Sioux  Palls,  South  Da- 
kota, for  canvas  Inserts. 

A  SIS.SOO  contract  with  the  B.  *  L.  Metal 
Fabricating  Company.  Brooklyn,  New  York, 
for  mall-handling  equipment. 
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PROJECT  READ 


HON.  PAUL  N.  McaOSKEY,  JR. 

or   CAUrOBMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRBSSNTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  30.  1970 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  Nixon  administration's  new  emphasis 
on  reading  instruction,  I  am  pleased  to 
insert  in  the  Rbcoro  at  this  point  a  fac- 
tual report  on  the  progress  of  Project 
Read  in  San  Francisco  during  1968  and 
1969. 

The  following  report  is  in  the  form  of 
a  memorandum  from  the  San  Francisco 
Unified  School  District's  director  of  re- 
search and  program  evaluatlao. 
UtTACT  or  Pbojbct  Rbao  Upon  KnfonuusTXN 

RXADDTO  RSAOXinsS 

Dramatic  Improvement  In  the  scores  on 
the  standardized  reading  readiness  test  ad- 
ministered at  the  end  of  kindergarten  Is 
obaarved  for  the  two  years  since  the  launch- 
ing of  Project  Bead  In  the  San  Frandsco 
Unified  Scbool  District.  TbU  finding  emerges 
now  with  tta*  completion  of  the  manuaUy- 
performed  dlstrlbutlona  of  scores,  by  group- 
ings of  elementary  schools,  from  the  Metro- 
politan Readiness  Test,  Form  A,  for  three 
successive  school  years. 


Administered  to  all  San  Frandaoo  public 
school  puplU  at  the  end  of  kindergarten, 
either  in  June  of  high  kindergarten  or  Sep- 
tember of  grade  low  one,  tbe  Metropolitan 
Heaillnees  Teat  provides  aatlmatee  of  the 
probable  sucoeaa  of  pupils  entering  more 
formal  learning  experiecoea  In  reading  and 
ntunbera.  By  conversion  of  scoraa  aocording 
to  tbe  test  manual,  the  readiness  status  of  a 
pupU  may  be  compared  to  tbe  national  norms 
In  wtalefa  the  typical  or  average  pupil  would 
be  ranked  at  the  SOtb  percentile,  the  highest 
scoring  quarter  of  pupils  at  or  above  the 
75th  percentile,  and  the  lowest  quarter  at 
or  below  the  3Sth  percenUle. 

THSBC  SCHOOC  TXABS 

In  tbe  aeoompanytng  tables  these  three 
percentUe  points  bava  basB  plotted  for  cer- 
tain groupings  of  San  Praadseo  public  ele- 
msBtary  schools  for  tke  thns  most  recent 
aebool  years.  The  year  186g-<7  ('07)  preesdsd 
tbe  Intooductlon  of  Fro)e<^  Read  which  bad 
an  eight- week  piloting  in  31  schools  during 
March,  AprU.  and  May  of  school  year  1M7-68 
('88).    During    1988-69    ('89)    Project    Read 


experienced  its  first  full  year  of  operation. 
Thus  the  three  years  of  readiness  test  results 
should  reflect  three  stages  of  Impact  of  Proj- 
ect Read — none.  some,  total — upon  kinder- 
garten pupils  within  the  participating 
schools. 

caoupiNGs  or  schools 

Among  the  31  Project  Read  schools  were 
Identified  six  advantaged  schools  and  35  dis- 
advantaged schools,  the  latter  group  having 
been  so  designated  in  terms  of  eligibility  for 
E8EA  Title  I  compensatory  programs.  With- 
in the  disadvantaged  group  eight  schools 
were  further  Identified  as  bilingual,  that  is, 
having  a  majority  of  their  pupils  with 
Spanish  and/or  Chinese  surnames,  thus  lead- 
ing to  a  presumption  that  the  native  lan- 
guage was  other  than  English.  Although  the 
designations  were  inexact.  It  seemed  impor- 
tant to  view  the  Impact  of  Project  Read 
dltferentlally.  if  possible. 

Also  displayed  In  the  table  are  the  three- 
year  results  for  all  kindergarten  pupils  in 
San  Francisco  public  schools  including  the 
31  Project  Read  schools.  Preferable  would  be 
tbe  distributions  for  all  other  pupils  sepa- 
rated from  Project  Read  pupils;  this  pre- 
sentation was  prevented  by  loss  of  the  score 
distributions  prior  to  completion  of  this 
data  separaUon. 

TABLE   rOBMAT 

within  the  columns  of  the  table  are  en- 
tered tbe  75tb,  60th.  and  35th  percentiles,  lo- 
cated at  the  appropriate  level  in  terms  of 
the  national  standardisation  percentile  scale 
in  the  left  margin  of  the  table.  The  numerical 
values  of  these  equivalents  are  entered  at  the 
foot  of  the  columns. 

The  verUcal  line  from  tbe  75th  to  25th 
percentiles  marks  off  the  Interquartile  range, 
that  is.  the  range  for  the  middle  one-half  of 
scores  within  the  total  distribution  of  scores. 
Immediately  to  the  right  of  the  test  score 
percentile  scale  Is  a  vertical  line  indicating 
the  inter -quartlle  range  of  the  national  norm. 
This  vertical  line  for  national  norm  provides 
a  visual  means  for  comparing  status  of  local 
schools. 

OBSXBVATIONS 

While  its  effect  upon  the  following  obeerva- 
tiona  cannot  be  assigned  numerical  value, 
tbe  poaalbillty  that  successive  kindergarten 
groups  may  differ  slightly  in  characteristics 
affecting  readiness  sbould  be  remembered. 
However.  It  seems  unlikely  that  these  would 
outweigh  program  differences. 

1.  Readiness  status  of  pupils  In  all  three 
categories  of  Project  Read  acbools  increased 
markedly  during  the  two  years  of  the  q>ecial 
program  at  the  kindergarten  level.  For  all  31 
Project  Read  schools  the  25tb  percentile 
status  increased  by  1 1  points  on  the  national 
percentile  scale,  the  SOtb  percentile  by  15 
points,  and  the  75tb  peroentlla  by  14  points. 

3.  As  might  be  predicted,  the  tmpmet  of 
Project  Bead  was  most  productive  In  the 
bilingual  schools.  The  improvement  in  readi- 
ness status  in  bilingual  schools  was  about  50 
per  cent  greater  than  in  the  unillngxial 
scbools:  28  to  16  points  of  Inereaae  at  the 
76th  percentile,  31  to  IS  polnta  at  the  SOtb 
percentUe.  and  18  to  8  polntt  at  tbe  asth 
peroentlle. 

S.  In  the  disadvantaged  scbools,  botb  tat- 
llngusl  and  iinlllngiial.  improvemsnt  appears 
to  have  been  greatest  for  the  highest  quarter 
(7Stb  peroentlle)  and  least  for  the  lowest 
quarter  (SIHta  peroentlle) .  A  reversal  ot  this 
finding  Is  abserv«d  for  tbe  advantaged 
scbools.  Sueb  observations  suggest  tbe  by- 
potbesis  tbst  the  program,  or  tbe  manner  In 
which  It  was  Implemented.  Is  saore  suitable 
for  the  middle  range  ot  pupils  In  tsnns  of 
readlnees  development. 

4.  For  all  81  Project  Read  scbools,  at  the 
TStb  and  BOtb  psrosntUes,  tbe  larger  portion 
oC  tbs  two-year  Imiwovemeat  ooeunred  dur- 
ing 1887-88.  tbe  year  at  tbe  slgbt  week  pMot. 
and  tbe  smaller  portion  during  tbe  fuU  year 
of  program,  1988-80.  WhUe  this  dlfferenoe 
may  not  be  substantial.  It  does  suggest  a  hy- 
pothesis that  programs  of  greater  conoentra- 
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tlon  and  briefer  duration  than  one  full  year 
are  relatively  more  effective. 

5.  Probably  as  a  result  of  the  Improvement 
In  Project  Read  schools,  the  District  status  in 
readiness  for  the  more  formal  first  grade  pro- 
gram matched  the  national  status  at  the  end 
of  the  1968-69  school  year.  The  District's  75th 
percentile  was  Identical  with  the  national 
nsrm,  while  its  50th  percentile  was  three 
points  bigher  (63rd  peroentlle  on  national 
norms) ,  and  Its  25th  percentile  was  one  point 
higher  (36tb  percentile) .  The  burden  shifts 
to  first  grade  program  during  1969-70  at 
least  to  maintain  the  "at  grade"  status  Im- 
plied by  the  readiness  attained  during  1968- 
69. 


IMPORTS  HURTma  U.S.  ECONOMY 


HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Ajoril  30,  1970 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today  Joining  a  growing  number  of  my 
colleagues  in  introducing  legislation  that 
would  restrain  the  growing  volume  of 
imports  of  textile,  apparel,  footwear,  and 
other  articles  causing  economic  chaos 
to  American  Industries  and  jobs. 

Consumers  definitely  have  a  right  to 
expect  variety  and  quality  and  the  lower 
prices  offered  by  foreign  imports,  but 
not  at  the  price  of  destroying  an  Ameri- 
can industry  and  creating  unemploy- 
ment. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing,  simi- 
lar to  a  measure  worked  out  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  Mr.  Mn.Ls,  would 
limit  1970  imports  of  all  textile,  garmoit. 
leather  footwear  and  other  articles  to 
the  average  annual  quantity  which  en- 
tered the  United  States  in  1967-68.  After 
1970  the  permissible  level  of  imi>orts 
would  be  adjusted  upward  or  downward 
axmually,  in  proxx>rtion  to  increases  or 
decreases  in  domestic  oonsumptitm. 

Certainly  the  diversity  of  price  ranges 
afforded  by  foreign  competition  help  In- 
crease the  buying  options  for  consumers. 
But  those  options  are  being  bought  at 
great  sacrifice  to  the  Americans  who  la- 
bor in  domestic  factories  producing  our 
country's  ovtTi  modest-priced  products. 

In  New  York  and  other  cities,  thou- 
sands of  workers  have  been  displaced 
from  their  jobs  in  bankrupt  clothing 
manufacturing  and  footwear  industries. 
They  simply  cannot  compete  with  prod- 
ucts produced  under  wages  and  working 
conditions  that  would  be  illegal  and  In- 
tolerable in  this  country. 

I  imderstand  that  for  over  a  year  the 
Government  has  attempted  to  negotiate 
agreements  with  foreign  nations  estab- 
lishing a  reasonable  system  of  restraints 
on  imports.  Due  principally  to  resistance 
by  Japan.  UJ5.  efforts  have  been  com- 
pletely frustrated  while  the  domestic 
problems  grow  worse. 

This  legislation  will  also  authorize  the 
President  to  enter  into  intematiotial 
agreements  regulating  imports  into  the 
United  States  of  all  textile  articles  or 
footwear  from  any  supplier  nation.  Any 
nation  entering  into  an  agreement  with 
the  United  State::  would  not  be  subject  to 
the  limitations  imposed  by  the  bilL 
CXVI 878— Part  10 
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The  provisions  of  any  agreement  must 
be  consistent  with  the  declared  legisla- 
tive purpose  "to  foster  the  maintenance 
and  expansion  of  economically  strong 
textile  and  footwear  industries  in  the 
United  States  and  to  avoid  the  disrup- 
tion of  markets  for  textile  articles  and 
footwear  in  the  United  States." 


GREATNESS  PROVED  IN 
ADVERSITY 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  CHAMBERLAIN 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  30.  1970 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
near  tragic  flight  of  Apollo  13  fortu- 
nately ended  with  the  establishment  of 
further,  although  unscheduled,  achieve- 
ments in  space  history.  Understandably, 
the  difficulties  and  dangers  involved  have 
prompted  a  number  of  questions  about 
the  future  of  space  explorations.  The 
Jackson  Citizen  Patriot  of  Jackson. 
Mich.,  on  Sunday,  April  19,  in  a  timely 
and  informative  editorial,  addressed  it- 
self to  a  number  of  these  questions  and 
I  commend  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  following: 

[From  the  Jackson  Citizen  Patriot, 

Apr.  19,  19701 

Gbxatmbss  Pbovkd  In  Advbbsitt 

James  A.  Lovell,  Fred  W.  Haise  and  John 
L.  Swigert  truly  came  home  from  their  Ill- 
fated  lunar  Journey  In  a  blaze  of  glory. 

Astronauts  who  have  made  perfect  trliM 
Into  space  or  to  tbe  surface  of  the  moon 
stand  out  as  giants  among  men.  It  is  In  ad- 
versity that  the  mettle  of  tbe  space  ex- 
plorers and  the  sklU  of  their  earth-bound 
back-up  organization  truly  are  tested. 

Although  none  of  the  three  may  re«ich  tbe 
surface  of  the  moon  (who  would  want  to  go 
through  that  again?)  Lovell,  Haise  and  Swi- 
gert made  the  most  dramatic  kind  of  space 
history. 

The  fate  they  escaped  only  because  of 
their  great  skill  and  calmness  in  the  most 
distressing  kind  of  emergency  and  the  fabu- 
lous technological  preparations  for  every 
contingency  has  been  on  the  minds  of 
Americans  ever  since  tbe  first  of  the  sub- 
orbital probes  beyond  the  atmosphere. 

The  risks  have  been  accepted  by  tbe  men 
who  travel  by  spaceship  and  recognised  by 
everyone  connected  with  the  ^>aee  program. 

Because  accidents  can  happen  with  any 
machine,  no  matter  how  well-designed,  and 
human  beings  are  not  infallible,  the  wonder 
perhaps  is  that  America  has  gone  as  far  as 
it  has  In  space  without  the  kind  of  disaster 
the  ApoUo  18  crew  taciptA  so  narrowly. 

Yet  the  Odysaey  mishap  also  served  to 
prove  why  tbe  record  has  been  ao  good.  It 
survived  tbe  accident  and  brought  tbe  three 
men  home  only  because  of  the  unbelievable 
skill  of  the  men  who  planned  and  built  tbe 
spaoecraft  and  were  able  to  give  the  astro- 
nauts the  instructions  they  needed  to  bring 
their  crippled  craft  home. 

The  sUgbtest  error  in  the  calculations,  a 
moment  of  panic  by  the  crew,  or  one  nrare 
technical  faUure  mljght  have  written  a  dif- 
ferent end  to  a  drama  which  had  America — 
indeed  all  tbe  world — teeatbless  and  praying 
for  the  men. 

Now  that  the  adventure  has  ended  suc- 
ceaaftilly  a  natural  reaction  will  set  In.  Again 
questions  will  be  raised  about  tbe  wisdom 
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of  sending  maimed  spacecraft  on  n>|i>i»|nTiw 
which  oould  be  accomplished,  although  not 
so  well,  by  machines. 

Also,  tbe  space  program  unquestionably 
will  be  delayed  while  every  step  of  the  Apollo 
13  mission  is  examined  to  determine  what 
went  wrong  and  to  make  certain  that  It  does 
not  happen  again. 

Inevitably  the  coat  ot  the  space  program 
again  will  be  brought  into  the  discussion. 
The  question  will  be  asked,  as  it  has  many 
times  before,  whether  the  scientific  and  na- 
tional benefits  of  lunar  exploration  and  pos- 
sible probes  beyond  the  moon  are  worth  their 
cost.  The  expense  will  be  related  to  the  mul- 
titude of  problems  faced  by  America  and  the 
crying  need  for  funds  to  spend  on  other 
purposes. 

The  country's  space  policies  perhaps  do 
need  a  re-examlnatlon  and  the  atmosphere 
for  new  questions  has  been  created  by  tbe 
ApoUo  mishap. 

The  debate  must  proceed  from  the  premise 
that  what  is  happening  in  space  in  1970  and 
perhaps  what  will  take  place  in  the  next  few 
years  largely  was  determined  by  decisions 
made  several  years  ago. 

Tbe  late  President  John  F.  Kennedy  made 
putting  a  man  on  the  moon  by  1970  a  na- 
tional goal.  He  was  given  almoet  universal 
support  for  this  objective.  Few  voices  were 
raised  in  opposition.  Many  critics  of  the 
manned  moon  missions  today  actually  are 
in  the  role  of  second-guessers. 

When  the  decision  was  made  tbe  scientists 
began  designing  the  hardware.  The  astro- 
nauts began  training  for  the  atep-by-step 
progress  which  eventually  would  lead  to  tbe 
moon.  Science  fiction  became  fact  as  tbe  sys- 
tem for  orbiting  tbe  moon  and  sending  men 
to  its  surface  in  a  landing  craft  (which,  in- 
cidentally could  not  be  tested  untU  actually 
used  In  space)  was  perfected. 

The  lead  time  on  space  flights  being  what 
it  is,  the  hardware  already  is  built,  or  is  in 
advanced  stages  of  design  and  manufacturing 
for  lunar  mlselons  far  more  sophisticated 
than  tbe  Ul-fated  ApoUo  13. 

All  other  things  being  equal  It  is  doubtful 
that  tbe  space  exploration  program  will  be 
cxirbed  short  of  a  peaceful  revolution  by 
tbe  people  or  a  radical  change  in  national 
policy. 

Tbe  point  can  be  made  successfully  that 
in  the  dramatic  emergency  the  people  learned 
more  about  space  technology  than  they  have 
in  the  previovis  textbook-perfect  lunar  mis- 
sions. Ilie  sheer  reaouroefolness  and  courage 
of  all  concerned  did  more  to  stir  the  imag- 
ination of  people  throughout  the  world  than 
any  acientific  gain.  Thus  It  may  be  said  that 
a  failure  did  more  for  the  support  of  the 
space  program  than  would  have  come  from 
an  unqualified  success. 

Most  unlikely  is  a  complete  reversal  of 
goals  by  President  Nixon  and  the  Congress. 

The  prestige  which  has  accrued  to  Anterica 
through  Its  successful  moon  landings  (and 
an  equally  dramatic  performance  in  the 
Apollo  13  emergency)  probably  would  wane. 
This  might  be  true,  even  though  tJils  coun- 
try's only  serious  competitor  in  space,  the 
Soviet  Union,  would  take  years  to  match 
our  achievements,  even  if  It  should  cbooee  to 
do  bo. 

Even  so,  we,  as  a  nation,  may  be  hard 
put  to  justify  continued  spending  on  space 
probes  although  sdenttsts  Insist  they  are 
beyon.1  value.  A  debate  on  tbe  wisdom  of 
going  on  and  on  certainly  should  take  place. 
Meanwhile,  America  can  rejoice  at  the  safe 
return  of  tbtee  brave  men  whose  coolness 
and  skill  in  an  emergency  matched  or  ex- 
ceeded every  American  tradition. 

Although  their  mtsaion  went  awry,  they 
have  given  a  great  boost  to  national  pride 
as  have  their  feUow  astronauts  who  have 
carried  out  their  assignments  wltbout  a 
bitch. 
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The  whole  splne-ttngllnc  dntm*  tella  aome- 
ttalng  Important  atx>ut  Amerlc*.  Not  only 
has  It  the  skill  and  the  men  to  achleTe  an 
impossible  go*l:  it  also  has  the  deepest  con- 
cern (or  human  life  and  the  greatest  of  re- 
spect (or  men  who  can  come  through  in  the 
(ace  of  the  worst  kind  of  adversity. 


A  WAR  SHORTENIX) 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or   LOCISIAN A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESBNTATIVIS 
Thursdav.  April  30,  1970 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  Inter- 
esting report  has  been  released  explain- 
ing that  the  massive  lx>inbings  of  Dres- 
den. Germany  in  1945  caused  great  loss 
of  life  yet  actually  shortened  the  war  and 
consequently  saved  lives  on  both  sides. 

The  Russian  educational  system,  it 
seems,  conveniently  overlooks  any  men- 
tion that  the  bombing  was  carried  out  at 
the  specific  request  of  the  Soviets  at  the 
Yalta  Conference. 

Now  that  our  experts  have  acknowl- 
edged that  masssive  bombings  shorten 
war  and  save  lives,  why  does  not  the 
same  rule  of  modem  warfare  apply  to 
North  Vietnam?  For  conversely  we  have 
learned  that  by  cessation  of  bombing  In 
North  Vietnam,  the  war  has  been  ex- 
tended, morale  affected,  and  there  has 
been  uimecessary  loss  of  life. 

Paradoxically  the  same  newspaper 
which  carried  the  lesson  from  the  Dres- 
den bombings  recently  editorialized  with 
bitter  denunciation  the  recommenda- 
tions of  a  large  number  of  trained  and 
experienced  military  men  who  have 
called  for  a  resumption  of  bombing  in 
North  Vietnam  to  end  the  war  imd  save 
lives. 

There  Is  no  recognized  double  stand- 
ard in  warfare.  Bombing  to  shorten  a 
war,  to  save  lives,  and  also  free  captured 
prisoners  of  war  applies  as  positively  to 
Americans  as  it  did  to  Russians. 

The  object  is  to  end  the  war.  And  until 
we  decide  to  win.  It  will  never  end. 

The  discussed  news  dippings  follow: 
[Prom  the  Washington  SUr,  Feb.  13,  19701 
DaisoKN  Raids  SRoarzNKO  Wab,  AF 
Stuot  Sats 

(By  Orr  KeUy) 

The  destruction  of  the  German  dty  of 
Dresden  In  massive  bomber  raids  tbat  be- 
gan 23  years  ago  today — an  attack  widely  de- 
scribed as  an  atrocity  and  massacre — helped 
to  shorten  World  War  11.  according  to  a  long- 
suppressed  Air  Force  report. 

Tt.e  report,  preparsd  In  1953-53  and  clas- 
sified "top  secret."  was  dsclaasifled  and  made 
pubUc  this  week  at  the  request  of  the  Star. 

Written  by  Joseph  Warner  Angell  Jr  .  who 
since  has  retired  as  a  member  of  tbe  Air  Force 
Historical  Division,  the  report  disputes  both 
claims  of  the  number  of  casualties  and  Com- 
munist propaganda  portraying  the  attack  on 
the  city  as  a  cold-blooded  American  and 
BrltUh  atrocity. 

Dresden,  which  Ues  ill  miles  south  of  Ber- 
lin in  what  is  now  East  Oermany.  had  re- 
mained relatively  untouched  by  the  air  war 
although  it  was  hit  in  relatively  soiaU  raids 
on  Oct.  7,  1944.  and  Jan.  16,  1946. 

Since  tbelr  city  remained  unscathed  while 
many  of  tbe  other  cities  in  Oermany  were 
In  flames.  Dresdenera  were  convinced  there 
was  an  agreement  tbat  tbe  dty  would  not  be 
tMmbed. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  RENfARKS 

mxxD  wrrH  aErucKKs 

When  tbe  attack  came,  Dresden  was 
Jammed  with  refugees — an  estimated  6  mil- 
lion Germans  were  fleeing  west  before  the  ad- 
vancing Soviet  troops — and  tbe  German 
flgbier  defense  had  virtually  collapsed. 

Directed  by  their  "master  bomber,"  flit- 
ting back  and  forth  across  the  rooftops  In 
his  light,  wooded  Mosquito  bomber,  a  Royal 
Air  Force  flight  o(  Lancaster  bombers  began 
unloading  incendiary  and  high-explostve 
bombs  on  the  city  at  10:13  p.m.  Feb.  13, 
194S — four  minutes  after  the  residents  had 
received  their  first  warning  of  an  impending 
air  raid. 

By  10:30  p.m..  the  Lancasters  were  headed 
home,  leaving  behind  them  tbe  beginnings  of 
a  fire  storm  like  the  one  tbat  destroyed 
Hamburg  between  July  24  and  Aug.  3.  1943. 

At  1:24  a.m.  on  Feb.  14.  another  flight  of 
Lancasters  l>egan  bombing  the  city.  Some  of 
the  crewmen  later  reported  they  could  see 
the  city's  flames  200  miles  away  as  the  fire 
engulfed  40  square  miles.  Even  at  high  alti- 
tude, they  could  feel  tbe  beat  of  the  burning 
city. 

At  12:12  p.m.  that  afternoon — Ash  Wed- 
nesday— a  flight  of  318  Flying  Fortresses  of 
the  American  8th  Air  Force  l>egan  unloading 
782  tons  of  bombs  on  the  city. 

The  next  day,  465  tons  of  high  explosive 
bombs  were  dropped  by  211  American  planes. 

■STI  MATES  or  OBAO 

Estimates  of  the  number  killed  ranged  as 
high  as  300.000 — nearly  the  total  killed  in 
all  the  World  War  II  raids  against  German 
cities. 

In  19S3.  David  Irving,  a  British  Journalist, 
published  "The  Destruction  of  Dresden."  still 
the  most  deflnltlve  study  of  the  raid.  He  con- 
cluded the  number  killed  at  about  135.000. 

This  would  make  it  by  far  the  most  dev- 
astating air  raid  In  history,  compared  with 
estimates  of  71.379  persons  killed  at  Hiro- 
shima by  the  first  atom  bomb;  83.793  killed 
In  the  fire  bomb  raids  on  Tokyo  of  March 
9  and  10.  1945,  and  the  50.000  killed  In  tbe 
fire  bomb  raids  on  Hamburg. 

Irving'*  figure  has  been  accepted  by  both 
Gen.  Ira  C.  Eaker.  who  was  head  of  the  8th 
Air  Force,  and  by  Air  Marshall  Sir  Robert 
Saundby,  who  was  deputy  chief  of  the  Brit- 
ish air  staff  at  the  time  of  tbe  raid,  in  fore- 
words to  Irrlng's  book. 

The  Air  Force  report  now  made  available 
sets  the  casualties  as  "death  to  probably 
25.000  persons  and  serious  injury  to  prob- 
ably 30.000  others,  virtually  all  of  these 
casualties  being  the  result  of  tbe  RAF  area 
raid." 

Other  historians — including  Irving — have 
now  come  to  accept  the  lower  figure  of  25,000 
dead  as  reasonable. 

But  there  still  Is  a  sharp  discrepancy  over 
whether  tbe  raid  was  Justified  for  military 
reasons. 

Saundby,  in  bis  foreword  to  Irving's  book, 
declared: 

"That  tbe  bombing  of  Dresden  was  a  great 
tragedy  none  can  deny.  That  it  was  really  a 
military  necessity  few,  after  reading  this 
book,  will  believe.  It  was  one  of  those  ter- 
rible things  that  sometimes  happen  in  war- 
time, brought  about  by  an  unfortunate  com- 
bination of  circumstances." 

Angell's  report  insists,  however,  tbat  the 
raid — "the  last  of  several  Instances  In  World 
War  n's  European  Theater  when  the  shock 
effects  of  the  combined  bomber  offensive  re- 
sulted in  the  nearly  total  demoralization  of 
a  great  enemy  city" — had  as  its  goal  the  dis- 
ruption <rf  a  major  German  transportation 
center. 

"Had  the  German  conununicatlons  centers 
leading  to  that  front — among  which  Dresden 
was  uniquely  important — not  been  succeas- 
fully  attacked  by  AUled  strategic  air  forces, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  course  of 
the  European  war  might  have  been  consider- 
ably prolonged,"  the  report  says. 
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"At  the  time  of  the  Dresden  bombings. 
Marshal  Konlev's  armies  were  less  than  70 
miles  east  of  Dresden  and  by  virtue  of  their 
extended  positions  highly  vulnerable  to  Ger- 
man counterattack,  provided  the  Germans 
could  pass  reinforcements  through  Dresden. 

"With  communications  through  Dresden 
made  Impossible  as  a  consequence  of  the 
Allied  bombings,  the  Russian  salient  in  that 
area  was  rendered  safe  throughout  the  en- 
suing months  of  the  war.  .  .  . 

"The  death  and  destruction  inflicted  on 
the  largest  German  city  that  had  not  before 
undergone  large-scale  bombing  was  almost 
certainly  a  major  contribution  to  the  flnal 
weakening  of  tbe  will  of  tbe  German  people 
to  resist." 

CUaaCNT    BCST-SELLCa 

Renewed  attention  has  been  called  to  the 
raid  on  Dresden  by  a  current  best-seller. 
"Slaughterhouse  Five,"  by  Kurt  Vonnegut 
Jr..  an  American  who  was  a  prisoner  of  the 
Germans  In  Dresden  at  the  time  of  the  bomb- 
ing. The  book  takes  Its  name  from  the  build- 
ing where  prisoners  were  housed  In  a  former 
slaughterhouse. 

The  Air  Force  report  notes,  ironically,  that 
"facilities  such  as  slaughterhouses,  ware- 
houses and  distribution  centers  were  severely 
affected." 

Russian  propaganda  has  used  Dresden  to 
stir  anti-Western  and  anti-American  feeling, 
especially  in  East  Germany. 

But  the  Air  Force  report  Insists  that  the 
raid  was  carried  out  In  response  to  a  specific 
Russian  request,  at  the  Yalta  Conference, 
for  bombing  raids  designed  to  "paraljrse  the 
functions  of  Berlin  and  Leipzig"  and  to  pre- 
vent movement  of  German  military  units 
toward  the  east,  and  tbat  the  Russians  were 
told  of  plans  for  the  raid  Just  before  it  was 
carried  out. 

Angell's  analysis  is  "based  in  its  entirety  on 
unclassified  ofllcial  documents  and  standard 
reference  sources,"  but  it  has  remained  clas- 
sified for  17  years,  presumably  because  of  the 
fear  of  opening  old  wounds  or  creating  new 
ones  with  allies  and  former  allies. 

He  notes,  for  example,  that  "American  au- 
thorities were,  throughout  the  war  In  Europe, 
opposed  to  the  use  of  American  forces  In 
area  or  'morale'  bombing"  of  tbe  type  car- 
ried on  by  the  British. 

American  targets,  according  to  the  report, 
were  the  Dresden  marshaling  yards  and  rail- 
way facilities,  while  the  British  UrgeU  In- 
cluded "the  Dresden  city  area." 

There  Is  no  mention  In  the  report,  how- 
ever, of  Irving's  contention  that  after  the 
noon  raid  by  Flying  Fortresses  on  Ash 
Wednesdsy,  American  Mustang  fighter  planes 
crisscrossed  the  city  strafing  anything  tbat 
moved. 

Despite  the  differences  and  uncertainties 
that  persist  25  years  later,  there  probably  are 
few  who  disagree  with  Saundby.  who  wrote: 

"It  is  not  so  much  this  or  the  other  means 
of  making  war  tbat  Is  Immoral  or  inhumane. 
What  Is  Immoral  Is  war  Itself  .  .  . 

"Let  us  hope  that  the  horrors  of  Dresden 
and  TokyoT  Hiroshima  and  Hambxirg,  may 
drive  home  to  tbe  whole  human  race  the 
futility,  savagery,  and  utter  uselessness  of 
modern  warfare." 

"All  Wobx4.,c>v  Man" 
An  appeal  under  the  heading,  "Prison- 
ers of  War — Everyone's  Responsibility,"  in  a 
back  page  ad  In  The  Star  recently  Invited 
contributions  for  funds  to  finance  similar 
ads  In  other  papers.  It  Included  a  drawing 
showing  Nixon  smiling  and  providing  march 
music  for  a  column  of  American  servicemen 
beading  back  home,  leaving  American  pris- 
oners behind  the  barbed  wire  of  a  North 
Vietnamese  POW  camp.  The  text  wound  up 
with  an  eight-step  procedure  It  said  the 
President  "can  and  should"  adopt. 

This  remarkable  proposal  starts  with  an 
ultimatum  to  Hanoi  to  deliver  all  FOWa  "to 
a  predetermined  location  at  a  certain  date 
and  hour."  It  progresses  through  a  sequence 
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of  Inoreaalngly  severe  military  sanctions  to 
be  applied  against  tbe  enemy  If  he  Is  dilatory 
In  meeting  tbe  ultimatum.  The  closing  of 
Haiphong  harbor,  presumably  by  blockade, 
18  the  third  step;  closing  "all  rail  from 
China,"  presumably  by  bombing  the  rail 
lines  Into  North  Vietnam  from  China  right 
up  to  the  border.  Is  next.  The  fifth  and 
sixth  steps  would  be  tbe  destruction  of  power 
plants  and  marshalling  yards;  tbe  seventh 
would  be  tbe  fioodlng  of  the  rice  fields,  pre- 
sumably by  breaking  dams  and  dikes  with 
massive  bombardments. 

If  these  acts  have  not  sufficed  to  persuade 
the  adversary  to  release  our  prisoners — some- 
how miraculously  preserved  from  the  fioods 
and  l>omblngs  with  which  we  would  be  at- 
tempting their  rescue — the  eighth  step  would 
be  taken:  "Destroy  all  works  of  man  north 
of  the  demilitarized  zone." 

Where  the  American  prisoners  would  be 
while  all  this  was  going  on  Is  not  mentioned. 
This  Is  not  surprising.  When  beady  rhetoric 
takes  over,  concern  for  individual  human 
beings — prisoners  or  atomized  Asian  peas- 
ants— Is  likely  to  become  secondary. 

Distasteful  as  It  may  be  for  both  of  them, 
the  sponsor  of  this  ad  and  tbe  senator  who 
attacks  the  President  for  not  blgb-talllng 
out  of  Vietnam  next  Tuesday  appear  to  be 
working  the  same  side  of  tbe  street.  They 
are  both  advocating  solutions  that  would 
only  substitute  unltnown  and  perhaps  graver 
dangers  for  the  one  which  the  President  is 
now  striving  to  reduce. 

As  a  newspaper,  we  have  advocated  every 
course  likely  to  improve  the  lot  of  the  Ameri- 
can prisoners,  and  eventually  to  obtain  their 
release.  We  will  contmue  to  do  so.  This  is 
not  one  of  them. 


DAY  CARE  BOOM  EMERGES 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or  maxAifA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  30.  1970 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  tbe 
Select  Education  Subcommittee  hu  re- 
cently completed  hearings  on  H  Jl.  13520, 
tbe  Comprebenslve  Preschool  Education 
and  Jhild  Day-Care  Act,  cosponsored  toy 
tbe  gentldady  from  Hawaii  (Mrs.  Mixx) . 

tbe  gentleman  from  Ncv  York  (Mr. 
RciB).  and  myseU. 

A  most  tboughtful  editorial  concern- 
ing some  of  tbe  kinds  of  programs  to 
which  this  bill  is  directed  appeared  in 
the  April  7,  1970,  issue  of  the  Elkhart. 
Ind..  Truth. 
Hie  editorial  follows: 

Dat  Casb  Boom  EscnGBi 
A  new  "glamor  industry"— child  day  care 
centers — may  be  emergtaig  where  before  <Mily 
small-time  nonprcdlt  operators  and  welfare- 
oriented  government  agencies  dared  to  tread. 
The  possibility  that  federal  funds  will  pay 
some  of  the  expenses  eoxild  remove  tbe  sting 
in  what  seems  an  otherwise  risky  business. 
Parallels  are  being  drawn  to  tbe  boom  in 
ntirslng  homes  as  a  resolt  of  medicare  legis- 
latton  in  the  early  IMOe. 

A  number  of  national  franchise  opera- 
tors already  have  opened  for-profit  day  care 
centers  In  Florida,  Rhode  Island,  Mlaaouil 
and   other  states.   The  Idea  Is  to  surpass 

mere  babysitting  and  contrlbtrte  to  tbe 
over-all  educational  and  emotional  growth 
of  tbe  children.  An  executive  of  a  Rhode 
Island  firm.  Romper  Boom  Schools  Inc., 
says:  "■ducatlOB.  In  general.  Is  very  profit- 
able." ITm  fraachlaera  toabtless  are  v>rt«r«'»g 
toward  Admlnlstration-taadced  legtalatlea 
cuRently  under  consideration  in  tbe  House, 
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It  would  eonaolldate  all  federal  child  wel- 
fare spending — currently  estimated  at  $500 
oUlUon — add  spme  $123  million  in  new  funds. 
and  allow  some  of  tliat  money  to  go  to  pri- 
vate, for-profit  operators. 

Tbe  new  legislation  is  aimed  primarily  at 
helping  low  Income  families  with  working 
mothers.  But  It  als*.  opens  the  door  to 
families  of  all  Income  levels,  giving  t^e 
hopeful  new  educational  entrepreneurs  a 
shot  at  what  US.  Labor  Department  statis- 
tics indicate  k  a  market  of  more  than  five 
million  working  mothers  with  children  below 
school  age.  P^irther,  day  care  Is  an  Integral 
part  of  President  Nixon's  proposed  Family 
Assistance  Program,  assuring  day  care  in- 
vestors that  the  federal  government  is  basic- 
ally on  their  side. 


COPPER  INDUSTRY  INVESnGATTON 
CHALLENGED 


HON.  UURENCE  J.  BURTON 

or   UTAB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  30.  1970 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker. 
recently  a  resolution  was  introduced  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  calling  for 
the  creation  of  a  select  committee  to  in- 
vestigate the  copper  Industry. 

An  editorial  appeared  in  tbe  April  20 
issue  of  Metals  Week  that  throws  a  some- 
what different  light  on  this  subject.  I  sub- 
mit It  for  the  consideration  ot  my  col- 
leagues: 

(From  the  Metals  Week.  Apr.  20. 1970] 
MzTALa  Week  OmnoN :  Jubt  a  Mnnrnc,  Ma. 

BLAMTOIf 

It's  open  season  on  tbe  copper  Industry. 
Tbe  Presidential  panel  headed  by  Hendrlx 
S.  Houtbakker  hasn't  even  completed  Its 
study  of  the  copper  market,  but  already  one 
Congressman  has  caUed  the  Houtbakker 
study  Inadequate. 

Rep.  Boy  Blanton  (D-Tenn.)  wants  a  sepa- 
rata oongreaslonal  investigation  of  the  copper 
Industry.  Blanton  Is  not  only  concerned  about 
the  pricing  Inequities  in  the  dcunestlc  mar- 
ket— the  subject  of  the  Houtbakker  study — 
but  has  also  charged  American  copper  com- 
panies with  supplying.  Indirectly,  the  North 
Vietnam  and  tbe  Vletcong  war  effort. 

He  has  stated  that  American  companies 
with  foreign  copper  holdings  "consent"  to 
having  their  copper  move  through  the  Lon- 
don Metal  Exchange  to  Bed  China  and  from 
there  to  North  Vietnam. 

This  is  the  worst  kind  of  Jingoism.  Blanton. 
is,  in  effect,  charging  the  top  executives  of 
American  copper  companies  with  supplying 
the  enemy. 

Not  only  are  his  insinuations  Tpt"'"g. 
but  his  facts  are  all  wrong.  All  of  Anaconda's 
Kennecott's,  and  Roan  Selection  Trust's  cop- 
per Is  sold  to  consumers.  Some  of  Cerro's 
copper  might  get  to  the  LME,  but  to  Imply 
tbat  the  producer  has  any  control  over  who 
buys  tbe  copper  out  of  an  LMK  warehouse  is 
absurd.  A  producer  doesn't  even  know  who 
ultimately  consumes  his  copper  after  it  has 
been  moved  Into  an  LMX  war^ouse. 

Beyond  this,  the  altuatloa  In  *v"*>i«  and 
Chile  Is  Btich  that  if  tbe  governments  of  these 
countries  wanted  copper  to  go  to  China,  the 
prodticers  oould  do  »«t*>tin  about  it.  The 
Chilean  government  eouM  If  It  tSatm;  sell 
copper  to  China  from  tbe  tarmm  Anaconda 
and  Kennaoott  prc^Mfrtlas  now  controlled  by 
tiM  government. 

For  Blantm's  Informatlao,  China  main- 
tains a  representative  In  London  to  boy  metal 
from  the  exdiange  whenever  neeeasary,  Chi- 
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nese  freighters  pick  up  the  metal — generally 
from  Hamburg  or  Rotterdam  LME  ware- 
bouses — and  transport  it  to  Cblna.  There  is 
absolutely  no  way  for  American  copper  com- 
panies to  prevent  China  from  buying  metal 
In  this  manner.  Blanton  Implies  that  they 
could  prevent  it,  and  that  by  taking  part  in 
this  nefarious  business,  they  are  diverting  to 
Cblna  copper  badly  needed  In  the  Free  World. 
Nonsense. 

Congressman  Blanton  should  learn  the 
facts  before  be  starts  accusing  anyone.  He 
owes  the  American  copper  industry  an  apol- 
ogy and  tbe  American  people  more  respon- 
sible behavior. 


SO  YOU  WANT  TO  GET  INVOLVED 


HON.  PAUL  N.  McCLOSKEY,  JR. 

or   CALirOBIIIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  30,  1970 

Mr.  McCHjOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  the  recent 
leadership  of  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Walter  Hickd  in  defining  new  environ- 
mental priorities,  and  in  establishing 
stronger  contacts  between  young  people 
and  the  Federal  Government. 

Earth  Day,  1970,  on  April  22,  attracted 
the  participation  of  over  2,000  colleges 
and  12,000  high  schools.  In  preparation 
for  meetings,  discussions,  and  teach-ins, 
people  from  an  walks  of  life  flooded  con- 
gressional and  Government  offices  with 
letters  ezpreoing  tbeir  concern  and  add- 
ing for  information  and  guidance  on 
what  they  can  do  in  the  way  of  a  per- 
sonal commitment. 

m  an  effort  to  assist  and  coordinate 
the  tremendous  enthusiasm  and  enables 
of  young  people  committed  to  a  better 
American  environment,  Secretary  mckd 
established  a  task  force  on  environ- 
mental and  youth  activities  witbln  his 
office.  Through  this  action  tbe  Interior 
Department  has  placed  itseU  squarely  in 
the  front  rank  of  Government  depart- 
ments and  agencies  in  efforts  ae^dnst 
pollution. 

The  Department's  pamphlet,  "So  You 
Want  To  Get  Involved"  oatUnes  possible 
means  by  which  Individual  citizens  can 
help  work  against  pollution.  I  insert  this 
pamphlet  in  the  Rbcokd  at  this  point 
tmd  commend  It  to  my  colleagues : 
So  Ton  Want  To  Omi  Ihvoltkd 


U70. 

(Nora. — ^If  you  would  like  farther  Infor- 
mation about  tbe  environment  and  tbe  re- 
lated programs  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  we  suggest  you  write  to:  Task  Faroe 
on  Environmental  Education  and  Touth  Ac- 
tivities, OOloe  of  the  Secretary,  VS.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  Washington,  D.C. 
20240.) 

This  leaflet  was  prepiu«d  to  answer  stu- 
dents who  have  written  to  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  for  information  which 
can  be  used  In  connection  with  Earth  Day 
1070  and  similar  teaeh-ln  aetlTttiaa  on  the 
environment.  It  attempts  to  give  a  broad 
look  at  the  meaning  ot  the  twm  "eaviron- 
ment,"  and  suggests  aane  of  the  proMems 
standing  In  tbe  way  ot  overaigfat  aolntJons  to 
environmental  laiililiM  It  witalna  more 
philosophy  than  hard  fact,  bat  auggaata  ways 
yoa  can  arrive  at  your  own  oonchMHma  Fkom 
there,  you're  on  your  own  . . . 

So  yen  want  to  get  InvolTad  with  the  en- 
Tlronmantl    Mqrbe    yoa    want    to    protest 
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•gainst  air  pollution,  water  pollution,  land 
pollution.  nolM  or  overpopulation.  Maybe 
Toull  want  to  KO  as  far  as  doing  something. 
instead  of  jvist  talking  about  these  environ- 
mental problems.  The  purpose  of  this  leaflet 
Is  not  to  tell  you  what  to  do,  but  rather  to 
suggest  some  of  the  complexities  of  the  sit- 
uation and  to  point  out  some  ways  your 
actions  can  becooM  more  effective. 

S    IXW    DKTINITIONS 

Lets  start  with  a  few  deflnitlons.  You  don't 
have  to  buy  theee  as  valid,  but  In  this  leaf- 
let we'll  use  these  terms  as  defined  here: 

The  Environment  Is  the  sum  of  all  the  fac- 
tors that  Influence  the  growth  and  existence 
of  an  organism  or  a  society. 

Pollution  Is  anything  that  Is  detrimental 
to  the  growth  or  health  of  an  organism  or 
society. 

Societp  Is  a  combination  of  government, 
business.  Industry,  churches,  schools  and 
other  Institutions  and  private  citizens  who 
operate  together  as  a  society — with  each  In- 
civldual  seeking  fulfillment  of  his  own  goals 
within  the  structure  and  rules  of  this  society. 

The  Katablishment  Is  a  shorthand  (often 
oversimplified)  description  of  the  persons 
and  groups  with  a  special  Interest  and  rela- 
tive amount  of  power. 

Ecology  Is  the  science  of  the  mutual  rela- 
tionship* between  organisms  and  their  en- 
vironment. 

wx'mx  auNNiNC  our  or  TOLnuNCt 

Each  plant  and  animal  has  its  own  pre- 
ferred envlroiunent.  Its  own  beat  set  of  cir- 
cumstances for  survival  and  growth.  But 
"best"  Is  not  always  available,  and  most  or- 
ganisms tolerate  something  less  than  ideal 
but  still  survive.  Such  tolerance  has  Its 
Umlu.  and  beyond  those  limits  the  organism 
DO  longer  survives.  Environmental  Infiuences 
are  numerous,  but  sometimes  It  takes  only 
one  to  be  missing  or  inadequate  for  the  or- 
gan isnt  to  die. 

Trouble  Is,  man  has  unleashed  many  detri- 
mental factors,  some  of  which  threaten  to  go 
beyond  even  mankind's  own  very  broad  tol- 
erance. With  a  greater  population,  there  are 
more  kinds  of  factors  influencing  the  health 
of  a  society  and  there  Is  more  likelihood  that 
some  will  be  detrimental.  To  many  experU 
It  follows  that  one  of  the  most  basic  answers 
to  environmental  problems  Is  to  limit  popu- 
lation growth:  others  are  more  concerned 
with  better  population  distribution  and 
changing  the  uses  of  technology.  Any  such 
basic  attempt  at  a  solution  depends  on  ed- 
ucating people  to  one's  views.  Education  re- 
quires time  and  thus  Is  a  long-term  answer, 
so  meanwhile  we  must  seek  other  solutions 
to  environmental  problems. 

PsnXT    ICNOaXNCE,    PABTLT    BCONOMIC8 

Before  you  take  on  the  mission  of  patch- 
ing up  the  environment.  It  might  be  a  good 
Idea  to  examine  why  some  spots  have  worn 
embarrassingly  thin.  The  environment  might 
be  compared  to  a  garment,  one  which  we  In- 
deed do  wear  around  us.  Pull  one  thread 
and  the  tugging  may  be  felt  aU  over.  Pull 
enough  ttiroarii  and  a  piece  may  fall  off.  And 
like  a  good  garment,  the  environment  wears 
pretty  well  U  iHX>perIy  used — but  parte  ot  It 
can  wear  out.  Sewing  a  new  patch  on  the 
environment  may  be  neither  simple  nor 
cheap — If  you  can  get  a  replacement  at  all. 
Where  do  you  get  a  new  land,  or  a  new  river 
or  ocean,  or  a  new  atmoephere? 

The  basic  cause  of  our  problem*,  of  coutae, 
is  people — and  too  many  of  them.  But  why 
should  people  who  depend  on  the  limited 
resources  of  this  planet,  abuse  them  so  reck- 
lessly? Partly  Ignorance,  partly  economics. 
And  by  the  time  awareness  has  replaced 
Ignorance,  there  Is  usually  someone  who  has 
estabUsbMI  an  ecoooailc  interest  In  pwpetu- 
atlng  the  abuse. 

Continued  use  of  "bard"  pesticides  such 
as  ODT  Is  an  example:  DDT  baa  been  de- 
fended as  eaaentUl  to  agriculture  long  after 
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Ite  harmful  effects  on  wlldUfe  were  recog- 
nlaed.  Many  underfed  naUons  still  defend 
Ite  use  to  Increase  food  production  for  their 
people. 

DDT  Is  not  the  only  ecological  time-bomb 
tha(,threatens  to  blow  up  in  our  faces,  as 
wltne»*»hfl  growing  list  of  drugs  which  scl- 
entlste  riiii  iTTlij  i  iujjmiij.iii  1 1  In  some  cases 
the  ecology  Involves'Tr  direct  relationship 
with  man  as  victim;  sometimes  the  relation- 
ship Is  between  a  man-made  chemical  and 
an  Intricate  food  chain.  People  have  used 
DDT  to  control  crop-eating  Insecte.  Insect- 
eating  birds  were  not  Intended  victims.  But 
have  you  seen  a  bluebird  lately? 

Not  everyone  responsible  for  pollution 
does  It  deliberately  or  even  consciously: 
many  polluters  simply  fall  to  look  at  the 
consequences,  especially  the  side  effecte.  Tou 
adopt  an  industrial  process  because  It's  sim- 
pler or  cheaper — and  the  harmful  residues  or 
byproducte  just  happen. 

A     CHAIN     or    CONSEQUCNCSS 

Many  of  America's  Industrial  giants  trace 
their  beginnings  to  a  time  when  conse- 
quences loomed  as  far  less  important. 
They  had  Impact  on  fewer  people  who  were 
equipped  with  less  sophisticated  knowledge 
of  health  standards:  the  chemistry  of  pollu- 
tion was  simpler:  big  business  had  more  In- 
fluence over  government:  resources  were 
more  abundant:  and  Individual  citizens 
could  afford  leas  waste. 

Perhaps  the  attitudes  of  some  Industrial 
polluters  can  be  better  understood  If  we  look 
at  their  history — they  began  at  a  time  when 
they  could  Ignore  the  chain  of  consequences 
created  by  their  actions  because  air,  land, 
water,  foresu  and  wildlife  seemed  unlimited 
In  this  huge  country. 

Technological  advances  move  In  spurU. 
rather  than  as  part  of  a  system.  A  simple 
example  Is  the  development  of  aluminum 
cans  and  non-returnable  bottles.  Tin-coated 
cans  would  eventually  rust  sway:  aluminum 
cans  last  almost  Indefinitely.  Just  recently 
some  aluminum  manufacturers  have  begun 
buying  back  these  cans  for  recycling,  and 
experlmenu  are  now  under  way  to  utilize 
throw -away  bottles  for  paving  material. 

A  more  complex  technology  Involves  the 
automobile  Industry  and  all  the  assoclsted 
Industries  that  provide  raw  materials,  fuel 
and  services.  The  auto  Industry's  continued 
economic  health  depends  on  a  rapid  turn- 
over, with  replacement  more  profitable  than 
repair— for  the  Industry.  The  Industry  pro- 
duces far  more  new  cars  than  the  Nation's 
present  capacity  for  reclaiming  old  car  bod- 
ies can  handle.  Materials  used  In  modern 
cars  are  difficult  to  separate  once  assembled. 

The  complex  nature  of  a  technological 
marvel  such  as  the  automobile  goes  beyond 
the  parent  Industry.  As  Just  one  example, 
by  doing  shoddy  work  at  high  prices,  some 
members  of  the  auto  repair  Industry  have 
helped  make  It  cheaper  to  abandon  a  car 
on  the  street  and  buy  another  one,  rather 
than  to  get  the  old  car  fixed.  But  they  may 
have  problems  too — like  obtaining  and  keep- 
ing skilled  mechanics  at  wages  they  feel 
they  can  afford  to  pay. 

In  following  the  chain  of  oonaequencea 
of  pollution,  you  could  as  easily  follow  the 
chain  of  consequences  to  solutions.  These 
can  Include  reduced  corporate  proflto,  threate 
to  community  payrolls,  added  coete  to  the 
consumer,  and  changes  In  the  life-style  of 
most  of  us.  By  our  deflnltlons,  most  forms 
of  pollution  are  by-produeU  of  society. 

TTIfDaaaTANDIMS    THE    BSTABtJBHlCKMT 

So  If  you're  going  to  get  Involved,  you're 
going  to  get  Involved  with  the  Establishment. 
There's  an  old  saying,  "Tou  cant  fight  City 
Hall."  That's  no  longer  true,  as  many  actlvlste 
on  many  fronte  have  discovered.  But  In  tak- 
ing on  the  battle  of  the  environment.  It's 
worth  a  look  at  the  nature  of  the  Brtabllab- 
ment,  some  of  Ita  likes  and  dlallkas,  to  under- 
stand where  a  citizen  movement  can  And 
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sympathetic  understanding  and  wber*  it  will 

meet  a  stone  wall  of  resistance. 

As  said  before,  the  Establishment  Includes 
the  owners,  operators  emd  many  employees 
of  most  sources  of  Industrial  pollution,  as 
well  as  elected  officials  and  many  government 
employees.  These  are  admittedly  generaliza- 
tions, but  certain  attitudes  toward  environ- 
mental problems  characterize  members  of  the 
Establishment: 

I.  They  respect  rlghte  of  privacy,  private 
property  and  private  enterprise. 

a.  They  expect  someone  proposing  a  change 
to  offer  one  or  more  alternatives;  simply  to 
"stop"  a  detrimental  practice  is  not  accept- 
able to  the  Establishment  If  It  cannot  be 
replaced  by  substitute  means  of  filling  so- 
ciety's needs. 

MAKING    A    COMMt7Nrrr    INVSNTOBT 

Before  a  community  can  act  Intelligently 
to  protect  Its  environment.  It  needs  to  know 
Its  problems.  You  can  help  by  Uklng  part 
In  a  community-wide  Inventory,  document- 
ing your  findings  with  photographs  and 
statistics.  Here  are  some  things  to  look  for: 

Water  pollution:  Is  your  city's  water  sup- 
ply taken  from  protected  sources,  or  must 
It  depend  on  water  that  has  been  used  before 
by  upstream  cities  or  Industries?  Is  your 
water  supply  adequately  protected  from  en- 
croachment, or  do  zoning  authorities  permit 
building  of  new  sovirces  of  pollution  within 
the  watershed?  Does  your  city  live  up  to  Its 
obligation  to  downstream  neighbors  by  prop- 
erly treating  sewage?  Are  there  Industrial 
polluters  who  are  lax  In  their  treatment  of 
plant  wastes?  What  are  their  atUtudes  to- 
ward pollution,  and  what  are  their  plans  for 
future  pollution  abatement? 

Air  pollution:  Does  your  community  have 
a  program  for  reducing  air  pollution?  Is  the 
program  enforced?  Does  the  city  permit  open 
burning  of  trash,  garbage  or  Industrial 
wastes?  Does  the  community  have  plans  for 
mass  transit?  Does  the  community  require 
automobiles  to  have  effective  emission  con- 
trol devices?  Are  they  checked  periodically? 
Are  there  Industrial  polluters  who  contrib- 
ute measurably  to  air  pollution?  What  are 
their  plans  for  abatement?  Can  you  Identify 
apartmenU  and  office  buildings  whose  heat- 
ing plante  send  up  clouds  of  smoke? 

Land  pollution:  Does  your  community 
have  adequate  zoning  ordinances  to  encour- 
age good  land  planning  and  good  land  use? 
Are  Industrial  firms  premltted  to  destroy 
future  productivity  of  land  by  dumping  in- 
dustrial wastes  or  mine  tailings?  Does  the 
city  have  adequate  litter  laws,  coupled  with 
enough  litter  cans  to  encourage  people  to 
properly  dispose  of  trash?  How  are  abandoned 
cars  disposed  of  in  your  community,  and  at 
whose  expense?  Are  abandoned  buildings 
allowed  to  stand  Indefinitely,  attracting  Ut- 
ter, rate  and  other  unwanted  tenante?  How 
docs  yotu  community  dispose  of  Ite  garbage? 
Do  you  have  a  community  dump,  open  at 
reasonable  hours  to  encourage  Ite  use? 

Noise  pollution:  Does  your  community  re- 
quire that  automobile  and  motorcycle  ez- 
hauste  be  properly  muffied,  and  Ls  the  law 
enforced?  Is  construction  work  confined  to 
reasonable  hours?  Are  low-flying  aircraft 
prohibited?  Are  loudspeakers  and  other 
noise-makers  regulated? 

Envlronmentel  education:  Does  the  public 
school  system  use  Ite  resources  for  environ- 
mental education?  Are  there  outdoor  class- 
rooms and  are  they  being  utlllaed?  Are 
teachen  required  to  have  training  In  envl- 
ronmentel education?  Are  tnner-clty  children 
being  neglected  In  outdoor  education  pro- 
grams? Are  there  adult  or  extension  courses 
being  offered  to  help  create  an  Informed 
body  of  citizens? 

Ecological  awareness:  Has  the  community 
taken  steps  to  preserve  unique  examples  of 
ecological  situations  such  as  swamps  and 
marahea,  stream  hanks  and  foraate,  rare  and 
endangered  species?  Are  land  developers 
permitted  to  alter  watersheds  at  will,  creat- 
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Ing  eroaion  or  causing  downstream  flooding 
by  Increasing  run-off  of  surface  water  from 
paved  lote  a^d  roof-txips?  Are  tbere  ade- 
quate safeguards  for  use  of  pesticides  and 
herbicides?  Are  there  dangers  of  agricultural 
pesticides  entering  the  community  water 
supply?  Are  dairy  producte  tested  for  resid- 
ual Insecticides?  Are  power-line  rlghte-of- 
way  granted  regardless  of  scenic  values? 

These  are  Just  some  of  the  questions  that 
might  be  asked  in  your  community  environ- 
mental Inventory;  there  are  others  that  will 
be  equally  Important  in  your  locality. 

And  after  you've  completed  your  Inven- 
tory, discuss  alternative  solutions  to  the 
problems  you've  uncovered  with  government 
officials,  civic  groups  and  the  press. 

Concerned,  informed  citizens  must — and 
can — get  resulte, 

3.  Most  members  of  the  Estebllshment 
favor  restrictions  on  polluters  of  air,  land 
and  water — especially  as  applied  to  the  other 
guy  and  at  his  exi>ense.  But  some  are  willing 
to  make  personal  sacrifice, 

4.  The  government  governs  by  laws  and 
regulations  which  teke  months  and  years 
to  move  through  the  legislative  and  regula- 
tory processes.  But  most  members  of  the 
Establishment  wlU  argue  that  these  lengthy 
proceedings  contain  safeguards  for  the 
democratic  syartem.  This  argument  may  be 
small  consolation  to  the  impatient  activist 
who  feels  that  the  Establishment's  InsUtu- 
tlons  should  be  more  Immediately  responsive. 

SIMPLX    SOLUTIONS    MAT    NOT    WOKK 

The  complex  web  of  the  environment  is 
too  Involved  for  simple  solutions.  Our  present 
way  of  doing  things  Is  closely  Interwoven  with 
economic  intereste,  both  at  the  level  of  cor- 
porate proflte  and  In  terms  of  Jobs  for  factory 
workers.  Halting  pollution  on  any  front  calls 
for  sacrifice  by  someone.  Take  again  the  en- 
vironmental problems  associated  with  the 
family  car : 

Motor  vehicles — the  cars,  trucks,  an4 
buses — contribute  perhaps  60  percent  of  the 
air  pollution  in  America.  Raw  materials  for 
the  family  car  contribute  still  more  air  pol- 
lution, from  the  manufacture  of  steel,  cop- 
per, plastics,  synthetic  rubber,  and  other 
producte. 

Abandoned  and  Junked  automobiles  are  a 
major  source  of  land  pollution,  from  Individ- 
ual heaps  on  the  street  to  vast  auto  grave- 
yards which  rank  as  national  eyesores. 

The  insatiable  thirst  of  gasoIlne-power«d 
vehicles  has  created  a  huge  petroleum  in- 
dustry with  ite  own  urgent  requiremento, 
ranging  from  offshore  wells  to  Alaska  pipe- 
lines, to  seismographlc  exploration.  Some  of 
these  activities  have  scarred  some  of  the  Na- 
tion's most  remote  wlldlands. 

By-producte  of  the  automotive  Industry, 
from  used  crankcaae  oil  and  discarded  tires 
to  accidental  spillage  of  gasoUne.  contribute 
measurably  to  water  pollution  problems. 

Tremendous  acreages  of  land  have  been 
taken  from  production  of  crops  and  trees  to 
be  smothered  In  concrete;  even  more  land  \n 
diverted  from  production  to  be  used  for  high- 
way rlghte-of-way.  A  single  Interstete  inter- 
change may  require  300  acres  or  more. 

Motor  vehicles,  especially  the  two-wheeled 
breed,  are  among  the  major  sources  of  noise, 
nerve-wracking  and  soul-Jarrlng. 

Mobility  provided  by  the  family  car  has 
caused  so  much  vacation  travel  that  the 
privilege  of  visiting  some  of  the  Nation's 
favorite  national  parks  must  now  be  ra- 
tioned; you  can  camp  for  only  a  few  days  at 
several  of  the  more  popular  parks.  Too  many 
prime  recreation  areas  are  being  loved  to 
death;  it's  become  too  easy  for  too  many 
people  to  get  there. 

So,  one  simple  solution  might  be  to  ban  the 
private  automobile. 

But  are  we  willing  to  pay  the  price  of  tlUs 
simple  solution? 

Of  course,  the  complete  banning  of  the  pri- 
vate automobile  is  not  a  solution  aooeptable 
to  anyone  who  contemplates  the  chaos  that 
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would  result.  So  which  half-way  measures 
will  you  settle  for?  Or  are  you  content  to 
stop  at  partial  solutions? 

SOICC  PASTIAL  SOLUTIONS 

Settling  for  half-way  solutions  depends  on 
one's  point  of  view.  To  use  some  ridiculously 
restrictive  Illustrations,  suppose  the  law- 
makers of  the  country  decided  to  reduce  pol- 
lution by  limiting  the  number  of  people 
eligible  to  drive.  This  could  be  done  in  several 
ways: 

The  minimum  age  for  an  operator's  permit 
could  be  raised  to  25.  This  would  eliminate  a 
vast  number  of  drivers,  and  would  not  di- 
rectly affect  most  law-makers  since  they 
would  stiu  be  eUglble  for  licenses. 

The  price  of  an  operator's  permit  could  be 
raised  to  an  exorbitant  figure.  Many  people 
could  still  afford  to  drive,  and  the  burden  of 
the  reduction  would  be  placed  on  the  young 
and  the  economically  disadvantaged,  who 
would  become  pocwer  for  their  lack  of  mo- 
bility in  getting  to  Jobs. 

Physical  requlremente  for  operators'  per- 
mite  could  be  severely  tightened,  eliminating 
all  drivers  who  need  to  wear  spectacles.  Many 
skilled  professional  drivers  would  thus  be 
taken  off  the  road. 

Obviously,  none  of  the  above  would  be 
unanimously  accepted  because  the  sacrifice  of 
the  privilege  of  driving  would  be  distributed 
unfairly — at  least  in  the  view  of  those  losing 
their  right  to  drive. 

There  are  alternatives,  some  dealing  with 
the  basic  problems  of  the  automobile  and 
some  treating  the  symptoms.  For  example, 
steam  or  electric  engines  oould  reduce  nox- 
ious exhaust  gases.  More  planning  on  the 
drawing  board  could  mean  car  bodies  that 
would  be  more  easily  reclaimed.  More  subsi- 
dies to  mass  transportation  oould  lessen 
highway  construction  coete  and  reduce  the 
number  of  cars  clogging  our  roads. 

By  being  less  responsive  to  style  changes 
that  woo  the  buyer  annually  and  even  semi- 
annually with  new  models,  and  by  demand- 
ing a  more  dtirable  car  with  a  longer  useful 
lifetime,  you  as  a  consumer  oould  Influence 
the  trend.  You  might  Insist  on  Improved 
maintenance  and  repair  services  which  would 
reduce  the  number  of  cars  now  being  aban- 
doned or  Junked.  You  might  Insist  that  auto- 
mobile mechanics  be  trained  and  licensed. 
A  barber  has  to  be  licensed  to  trim  your 
hair;  anybody  can  work  on  your  car's  brakes 
or  steering  mechanism  without  having  to 
prove  any  competence  to  anyone  other  tiian 
bis  employer. 

In  each  of  the  above  alternatives,  however, 
someone  loees.  The  automobile  Industry 
thrives  on  producing  new  models  each  year; 
the  petrcrteum  Industry  proflte  as  gasoUne 
oonsuin{>tlon  goes  up;  segmente  of  the 
mining  industry  employ  thousands  of  people 
in  producing  ore  for  new  steel;  the  highway 
construction  Industry  relies  on  ever-increas- 
ing demands  for  new  roads.  You  are  affecting 
people's  llvellhoodB  as  well  as  their  life  styles. 
As  an  environmental  activist  you  can  pick 
yotir  battleground.  Choose  carefully,  and 
know  the  strength  of  your  adversary;  as 
Pogo  says,  we  have  met  the  enemy  and  he 
Is  us. 

SOKE  LESS  OBVIOUS  POLLX7TZSS 

We  have  chosen  the  motor  vehicle  as  an 
example  because  most  of  us  share  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  problems  it  creates,  and 
most  of  us  would  be  called  upon  to  sacrifice 
aomethlng  we  see  as  convenient  or  necessary 
if  It  were  banned.  And  most  of  us  would 
have  to  reorient  our  thinking  to  willingly 
de-emphasize  the  role  of  the  auto  in  our 
personal  lives,  and  would  have  to  find  rea- 
sonable alternatives  such  as  mass  transpor- 
tation. Some  other  sources  of  pollution  have 
their  own  problems,  though  they  may  be  less 
obvious  than  these  of  the  family  car. 

You  may  find  some  of  these  less  obvious 
polluters  by  taking  a  careful  look  around 
your  community.  What  about  the  builder 
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who  disregards  soil  conservation  practices 
and  allows  his  bulldoeers  to  start  a  chain  of 
erosion  that  clogs  flowing  streams  with  tons 
of  priceless  topsoll?  Or  the  local  building 
code  and  zoning  authority  which  tolerates 
such  a  practice? 

What  about  the  local  sawmill  which  bums 
ite  slash,  thus  contributing  to  air  pollution 
while  wasting  organic  material?  Or  the 
rancher  who  grazes  his  livestock  until  the 
denuded  rangeland  washes  away  with  every 
ram  and  shlfte  with  every  wind? 

Or  what  about  the  miner  whose  settling 
basins  fall  to  hold  the  wastes?  Where  do 
you  get  a  new  stream  to  replace  the  one  he's 
contaminated?  And  what  about  the  careless 
camper,  who  hikes  far  into  the  back  country 
for  the  privilege  of  being  the  flrst  to  Utter? 

THE  COOD  GUTS  AND  THE  BAD  CUTS 

Life  would  be  much  simpler  if  the  good 
guys  always  wore  white  hate  and  the  vUlalns 
dressed  In  black.  But  it's  not  that  way. 
Many  Industrial  concerns  have  made  tre- 
mendous Investmente  In  reducing  poUutlon, 
sometimes  on  their  own  Initiative  and  some- 
times with  a  Uttle  urging.  Before  you  apply 
a  label,  it  might  be  only  fair  to  investigate 
and  see  what  the  company  has  done. 

Many  companies  have  InstaUed  expensive 
precipitators  in  their  smokestacks  to  reduce 
ash  and  other  particles  causing  air  pollu- 
tion. 

Some  breweries  are  now  buying  back  their 
empty  beer  cans  to  reclaim  the  aluminum, 
paying  $300  per  ton  for  the  old  cans. 

One  Colorado  sawmill  operator  stopped 
burning  his  wastes  and  found  that  the  saw- 
dust and  trimmings  helped  Improve  worn- 
out  soils. 

An  Arizona  copper  company  built  a  nine- 
mile  dike  to  hold  ite  acid-laden  tailings,  and 
landscaped  and  irrigated  the  dike  to  improve 
natural  beauty. 

Mauy  power  companies  have  voluntarily 
gone  to  the  expense  of  adding  cooling  ponds 
BO  that  waste  water  from  steam  plante  wont 
raise  the  temperature  of  nearby  streams. 

AN    OPPOSTtTNirT    FOB    PEESONAI,    COMMmCKNT 

What's  in  It  for  the  individual  who  wante 
to  personally  take  up  the  cnisade  in  behalf 
of  the  environment?  There's  satisfaction, 
and  there's  a  cleaner  environment  to  Uve  in. 
What  are  some  of  the  opportunities? 

First,  there's  the  opportunity  to  show  your 
concern  and  to  bring  local  and  even  national 
attention  to  environmental  problems.  Some 
people  have  Indicated  concern  by  going  to  the 
oouits,  others  have  demonstrated;  some  have 
tried  winking  with  State  and  local  govern- 
ment ofllelals  while  stlU  others  have  tried 
working  with,  and  sometimes  against,  manu- 
facturers. If  your  ease  is  good  enough,  you 
can  "beat  City  HaU." 

Over  a  longer  period,  there  are  other  op- 
portunities: 

If  you're  in  school  or  coUege.  you  can  seek 
understanding  of  the  rather  basic  facte  of 
Uvlng  on  this  planet,  by  taking  courses  in 
biology,  chemistry,  ecology,  economics,  poUtl- 
cal  science.  These  and  many  other  courses 
are  helpful  in  understanding  man  and  his 
ecological  relationships. 

As  a  graduate,  whether  you  seek  employ- 
ment in  a  conservation  agency  or  elsewhere, 
you  can  use  Judgment  based  on  a  clear 
consideration  of  the  environmental  con- 
sequences of  an  action.  Stete  and  Federal 
agencies  in  the  field  of  conservation  tradi- 
tionally have  limited  budgets  and  chances  of 
finding  employment  are  equally  limited,  but 
the  opportunities  to  tise  good  sense  in  busi- 
ness and  government  are  unlimited. 

As  a  citizen  (even  If  you're  too  young  to 
vote)  you  can  use  good  Judgment  in  cam- 
paigning for  issues  and  for  legislators  who 
wlU  support  efforte  to  improve  the  environ- 
ment. You  should  keep  yotir  legislators  at 
every  level  of  government  informed  of  your 
support  for  environmental  issues. 
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If  rou*r«  looking  for  m  w%j  to  fight  land 
pollution,  one  w«y  to  |«t  inTol^ed  In  «n- 
▼tronmental  action  movenMnts  is  through 
•ductlonal  efforts  to  prevent  further  land 
pollution,  and  on-th»-ground  clean-up  cam- 
paigns for  volunteers  who  personally  want  to 
take  part  In  the  crusade  against  litter.  In 
tenor's  Bureau  of  Land  Management  offers 
the  Johnny  Horizon  Program  for  such  an 
effort. 

As  a  concerned  person  you  can  do  your 
homework:  learn  the  facts  and  explore  both 
■Ides  of  the  question — and  then  come  up 
with  a  better  way  of  doing  things. 

Oood  luck:  maybe  you  can  change  the 
world.  We  hope  so;  It's  everybody's  world. 

WALTZB  J.   HiCKXI. 


CIGARETTES  PACK  A  SF.I.T.TNO 
PUNCH 


HON.  BYRON  G.  ROGERS 

OF   COLOaADO 
m  THS  HOIJSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tkmrtdav.  April  30.  1970 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  Include  In  the  Rccord  the 
fkne  speech  made  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Kolodny.  managing  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Asaociation  of  Tobacco  DUUib- 
utors.  at  Miami  Beach,  Fla.  The  ad- 
dress is  as  follows: 

CiOAacrnB  Pack  a  Sblunc  Ponch 
The  American  cigarette — that  handy,  col- 
orful little  pack  of  twenty  smokes — has 
few  peers  In  the  American  Industrial  system 
or  In  the  world.  The  American  cigarette  Is 
more  than  Just  a  good  smoke.  The  American 
cigarette  Is  an  economic  force. 

We  here  know  what  Is  Involved  In  pro- 
ducing and  distributing  the  American  cig- 
arette. We  know  the  extent  to  which  Its  eco- 
nomic distribution,  its  oonununity  pene- 
tration and  iu  wide  popularity  lend  Uirust 
to  and.  at  the  same  time,  cushion  the  Amer- 
ican •oonocny  and  resist  innatlon. 

We  know.  But  does  the  American  hiinlnsas 
community  at  large  know  and  appreciate  Jusit 
how  much  diverstflcation  of  product*  »«<i 
cash  flow  are  owed  to  that  pack  of  twenty 
snu>kes?  Of  course,  that  la  not  a  quaaUon 
but  an  Imperative:  It  Is  incumbent  upon  ua 
to  bring  the  story  of  the  American  cigarette 
to  the  American  public — and  eepeclally  to 
the  American  lM>usewlfe,  whose  main  ooo- 
cem  is  getting  maximum  value  tn  the  prod- 
uoU  she  buys  for  her  household  at  mini- 
mum cost. 

What  goes  Into  a  pack  of  American  cig- 
arettes? Twenty  smokes.  One  little  cigarette 
packed  snugly  against  the  next.  Ten  in  a 
row.  Twenty  In  a  pack  that  flU  any  pocket  or 
ptirae.  A  colorful,  dramatically  appeaUng 
package.  A  pack  that  U  available  at  approxi- 
mately one  million,  five  hundred  thousand 
retail  outlets  in  the  American  market  place. 
And  at  thoae  outlets,  the  housekeeper  aavaa 
money  on  thousands  of  diversified  products 
whoee  costs  are  governed  by  the  low  distri- 
bution cost4  of  the  cigarettes. 

That  handy  Uttle  pack  of  twenty  smokaa 
packs  more  commercial  punch  than  any 
other  American  product  because  It  givw 
thrust  and  impetus  to  products  that  ar« 
distributed  with  it:  It  gives  them  seliing 
force.  It  U  a  powerful  catalyst  of  dlverxUlca- 
tlon  In  distribution. 

And  It  U  distribution  that  underwrites 
national  prosperity.  Our  country's  proaper- 
ity  ts  built  upon  a  dynamic  natton- 
wide.  low-OQs*  distribution  aystem  that  keeps 
commodltlaa  mortng  swiftly  fraon  the  factory 
assembly  Unea  to  tha  point  of  sate  abelvw 
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and  counters  for  local  store  exposure  so  that 
the  consumer  may  easily  purchase  them. 

American  business  genius,  motivated  by 
unflagging  public  demand,  keeps  this  hand- 
some little  pack  of  twenty  smokes  available 
all  over  the  world.  American  blend  cigarettes 
made  of  high  quality  tobacco  have  become  a 
symbol  of  prestige  to  many  other  people 
around  the  world.  Indeed,  It  Is  a  measure  of 
the  American  cigarette's  success  that  ever}-- 
where.  on  the  American  scene  and  abroad, 
that  cigarette  Is  not  something  rare  and 
precious.  The  American  cigarette  Is,  rather, 
something  that  is  taken  for  granted. 

Can  we  In  good  conscience  envision  what 
the  business  world  would  be  like  without 
this  pack  of  twenty  smokes?  What  would 
happen  if  the  American  cigarette  were  sud- 
denly yanked  out  of  the  business  structure? 
What  happens  when  you  remove  sny  key- 
stone from  any  structure;  The  structure 
collapses. 

Without  the  American  cigarette,  the  coats 
of  distribution  of  products  supplied  by  the 
wholesaler  who  sells  cigarettes  would  sky- 
rocket. 

Cigarettes  coFt  less  to  distribute  than  any 
other  American  product  because  (1)  people 
buy  them  every  day.  (3)  they  are  available  In 
every  conceivable  outlet,  from  the  mighty 
supermarket  down  to  vending  machines. 

Because  the  coats  of  distribution  of  ciga- 
rettes are  low,  too.  are  the  costs  of  distribu- 
tion of  product  distributed  icith  cigarettes. 
This  can  be  Illustrated  quite  simply  and 
forcefully : 

Candy  distribution  alone  may  cost  lar.  to 
15%  on  the  doUar.  But  the  low  distribution 
cost  of  cigarettes  reduces  the  candy  distri- 
bution flgure  to  T-o  or  8%. 

For  the  typical  wholesaler  whose  sales  are 
•7%  cigarettes,  11  r«  candy.  12%  cigars  and 
10%  sundries,  the  cost  of  distribution  levels 
off  around  T^  %  . 

This  holds  true  right  down  the  line  on 
products  that  owe  their  distribution  to  cig- 
arettes. Pens  and  pencils,  normally  l«%, 
watches  and  alarm  clocks,  normally  18%, 
and  proprietary  medicines,  normally  16%  — 
all  of  theaa  ride  Into  the  marketplace  on  the 
7^%  coat  of  the  wholeeale  distribution  of 
cigarettes. 

Without  the  low  distribution  costs  of  cig- 
arettes, the  outlook  would  be  bleak  Indeed 
for  cigars,  snuff,  pipes,  pipe  tobacco,  cigarette 
holdera  and  elgarstte  lighters.  Por  candy, 
chewing  gum,  cough  drops  and  other  con- 
fectionery Items.  For  proprietary  medldnes, 
chapetlcks.  small  electrical  appliances,  pens 
and  pencils.  For  clocks,  watches  and  sun- 
glasaea.  For  loUons,  shoelaces  and  raaor 
hladaa.  For  toys,  deodoranu.  stationery, 
school  supplies,  camera  film  and  flaah  bulbs — 
the  list  U  pracUcally  endleaa.  a  cornucopia 
cd  goods  suppUad  by  the  tobacco  dlctrtbtitor. 
Ooantlen  thooaands  of  smaU  bualnesa  en- 
trepreneurs whoa*  oOcas  are  their  pookata, 
wboae  credit  la  baaad  on  human  factors  rather 
than  eoM  facts  and  figures,  would  be  threat- 
ened by  sudden  failure. 

On  the  chart  appended  hereto  are  doaens 
of  different  kinds  of  outlets  served  by  the 
whnlaaale  tobacco  distributing  industry.  It's 
an  encyclopedia  of  distribution  and  dlveral- 
flcatlon.  It  ranges,  as  you  see,  from  airports 
and  beauty  parlors  to  barrooms  and  dlsoo- 
thequsa.  to  barber  shops,  slop  chest  stores 
and  even  sooa — a  veritable  A  to  Z  of  tlie  buy- 
ing panorama. 

Aside  from  all  this,  however,  thers  ts  a 
very  human  slds  to  dsaling  In  cigarettes.  CIg- 
arettaa  help  to  nurture  something  that  is 
very  precio\u  to  the  American  cultural  »"d 
economic  community,  something  that  Is  im- 
plicit In  the  American  Way: 

The  Indspsndsnt  comar  candy  and  tobacco 
outlet. 

That,  of  course.  U  a  bit  of  a  misnomer.  The 
kind  of  ouUet  we  are  taUlng  about  U  no 
longer  limited  to  candy  and  tobacco.  The 
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present   store   is   something   more.   It   Is   a 
neighborhood  store. 

It  offers  qualities  thst  are  more  Important 
than  the  dollars-and-cents  qusntltles  of 
goods  on  Its  shelves.  It  offers  trust:  It  offers 
confidence  and  good  will.  It  offers  a  familiar 
kind  of  homlness  that  no  dazzling  and  shiny 
supermarket  with  aU  Its  variety  and  all  Its 
speed  checkout  counters  can  hope  to  equal. 

Because  this  kind  of  outlet  offers  people. 
It  offers  people  we  know  and  deal  with  as 
friends.  Its  owners  are  neighborhood  people. 
Their  store  goes  by  their  names:  It's  John's. 
It's  Jack's  and  .Tennle's.  It's  Molly's.  It's  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Z's. 

And  It  aells  cigarettes,  the  volume  and 
traffic  of  whoee  sales  support  practically  all 
the  other  commodities  on  Its  shelves. 

The  wholesale  cigarette  distributor  Is  as 
vital  to  that  store  as  the  heartbeats,  the  hfe 
blood  of  Its  proprietors. 

The  wholesale  cigarette  distributor  Is  Jack 
and  Jennie's  banker.  He  Is  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Z's 
bookkeeper. 

Most  of  the  people  he  deals  with  have  no 
mercantile  rating.  In  many  cases  Jack  and 
Jennie  are  a  couple  of  plucky  youngsters 
who  are  Just  starting  out  together  on  the 
road  of  business  life,  a  life  that  frequently 
requires  18-hour  days,  306  days  a  year.  To 
them.  Dun  A  Bradstreet  sounds  like  an  In- 
tersection In  ManhatUa'B  Financial  District. 

Since  they  have  no  mercantile  rating,  their 
credit  Is  often  more  a  matter  of  honor  than 
a  matter  of  flgurea  on  paper.  And  who  pro- 
vides them  with  that  credit?  Their  cigarette 
distributor. 

Millions  of  Americans  and  persons  in  for- 
eign lands  as  well,  the  people  who  make, 
market,  advertise  and  distribute  the  Ameri- 
can cigarette,  would  be  sud<.enly  plunged 
Into  the  already  brUnmlng  unemployment 
pool  without  the  American  cigarette. 

A  sharp  decline  in  the  sales  of  cigarettes 
would  paralyze  the  dlver-incation  processes 
of  the  wholesale  distributor  and  the  cigarette 
manufacturers  could  find  themselves  iu  a 
similar  predicament  in  their  own  diveraiflcc- 
tlon  programming. 

The  cash  flow  and  rapid  turnover  of  ciga- 
rettes Is  the  gunpowder  requisite  to  propel 
both  diversification  programs. 

Where  does  the  American  cigarette  coms 
from?  Mors  than  half  a  million  farms  ars 
growing  tobaccos:  Brlghts.  hurleys.  Mary- 
land and  Turkish  among  them.  Most  of  these 
tobaccos  are  sold  at  public  auctions.  In  com- 
petitive bidding.  Before  the  tobacco  goes  Into 
production,  it  undergoes  the  costly  and 
painstaking  process  of  curing,  which  resem- 
bles marinatlon  somewhat.  And  that  calls  for 
heavy  Investment  of  tints  and  money:  Cig- 
arette manufacturers  spend  slghtsen  months 
and  more  than  tliree  billion  dollars  on  their 
tobacco  before  it  Is  converted  into  perfect 
American  cigarettes. 

We  distribute  the  perfect  American  cig- 
arette, which  represent  >  one  of  ths  major 
industries  in  ths  United  States. 

Hare  In  the  United  States  alone,  mors 
than  five  hundred  and  fifty  billion  cigarsttss 
are  sold  every  year. 

Cigarettes  provide  the  calling  card;  they 
provide,  almost  literally,  the  foot  in  the  door 
of  the  retailer  for  other  products,  and  they 
hold  down  thoae  products'  costs.  Distribution 
cosU  are  more  often  than  not  the  determin- 
ing factors  in  the  value  received  by  ttie  con- 
sumer. 

In  rscsnt  years,  excruciating  competition 
made  some  distributing  firms  take  a  desper- 
ate step. 

They  dropped  cigarettes  and  restricted 
themselves  to  cigars  and  sundries. 

Much  to  tbslr  chagrin,  and  at  an  ap- 
preciable expenditure  of  nkental  angulah 
and  financial  resource,  they  were  forced  to 
go  bsck  to  that  little  pack  of  twenty  smokes. 
Ths  alternative?  Oo  out  of  busineas.  Our 
naUon.  at  this  time,  stlU  has  a  handfiU  of 
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such  speclallaed  distributors  and  their 
casualty  rate  U  constant.  Cigarettes,  as  ever, 
are  the  prime  movers. 

Today,  diversification  Is  the  keynote  of 
marketing.  Today,  almost  every  retail  store 
Is  a  general  store.  If  there  are  specialists  still 
thriving  in  the  economy  today,  they  are 
caterers  to  limited,  perhaps  even  esoteric, 
tastes.  Or  they  are,  like  the  liquor  dealer, 
'  creatures  not  of  economic  evolution  but  of 
the  law. 

The  tobacconist  was  once  a  specialist.  To- 
day the  tobacconist  who  sells  only  tobacco 
and  tobacco  products  is  rare  Indeed.  Like 
every  other  reUUer,  he  has  diversified.  His 
cigarette  sales  provide  the  cash  flow  that 
helps  him  make  his  new  acquisitions,  that 
allow  him  to  venture  into  diversified  product 
areas. 

The  world  of  business  Is  very  much  Uke  the 
world  of  nature.  Actually,  since  we  are  crea- 
tures of  nature.  It  is  an  extension  of  nature. 
It  has  Uttle  worlds  within  larger  worlds.  Just 
as  our  earth  is  part  of  our  solar  system  which 
is  part  of  the  Milky  Way  galaxy  which  is  part 
of  the  known  universe.  There  are  businesses 
that  depend  upon  and  feed  upon  larger  busi- 
nesses that  make  up  micro-economies  that 
are  parts  of  vaster  economies  and,  ultimately, 
what  we  call  The  Economy. 

The  cigarette  Is  an  integral  part  of  an 
economic  system  within  an  economic  system. 
If  distribution  Is  the  force  that  Impels  that 
economy,  the  cigarette  is  the  spark  that  pro- 
Tidea  the  energy  for  that  economic  force, 
and  thus,  in  its  way.  Is  an  economic  force 
ItseU. 

Take  away  the  cigarette  and  you  take  away 
the  availability  of  other  popular  products  at 
popular  prices;  Items  that  might  never  enter 
a  consumer's  mind  as  often  as  they  do  today 
because  that  consumer  would  no  longer  see 
them  before  him. 

When  that  consumer  stops  in  at  those 
outlets  for  a  pack  of  twenty  smokes,  he  sees 
all  those  other  items,  and  many  more.  They 
are  all  there  in  the  store  where  he  gets  his 
cigarettes. 

And  so  the  consumer,  householder  or 
housewife,  buys — at  savings  and  with  con- 
venience. He  or  ahe  is  saved  an  extra  trip 
and  an  annoyance. 

That  Is  how  cigarettes  open  the  retailer's 
door  to  the  wholesaler,  and  benefit  the  con- 
stmier.  That  Is  how  they  bring  so  many  other 
products  to  the  retailer's  shelves — and  keep 
them  moving  off  those  shelves  and  Into  the 
consumer's  home.  That  Is  how  they  make  all 
those  other  products  available  to  that  con- 
sumer at  reasonable  costs  and,  finally,  how 
they  accelerate  for  the  wholesaler  and  re- 
tailer the  traffic  of  business  and  put  savings 
in  the  consumer's  pocket;  and  that  is  how 
the  American  cigarette  renders  the  impera- 
tive service  of  blunting  inflation. 

Behind  the  little  pack  of  twenty  smokes 
stands  this  formidable  army  of  persons  and 
activities  Involved  in  all  the  steps  of  market- 
ing   tobacco,   from    the    plantation    to   the 
counter: 
Five  hundred  thousand  tobacco  growers. 
Fifty  thousand  manufacturing  employees. 
Three  thousand  wholesale  tobacco  distrib- 
utors. 

Two  thousand  wholesale  grocery  distrib- 
utors. 
One  thousand  cigarette  vendors. 
Fifty    thousand    vehicles    for    distributor 
personnel  and  for  manufacturer  personnel. 
One  million,  five  hundred  thousand  ratall 
outlets  and  their  families,  representing  more 
than  five  million  people. 

Two  hundred  thousand  warehouse,  delivery 
and  shipping  and  office  personnel. 

Then    there    Is    the   American   cigarettes 
tax  yield: 
Two  bUUon  dollars  in  federal  tana. 
Three  billion  dollars  in  state  taxes. 
Flfty-elght   million  dollars   In  municipal 
taxes. 

The  tobacco  Industry  also  pours  Into  th* 
•conomy  more  tlian  two  hundred  and  fifty 
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million  dollars  a  year  in  advertising  and  col- 
lateral publicity. 

Tobacco  wholesalers  keep  an  aggregate  in- 
vestment of  more  than  seven  bimdred  and 
fifty  million  dollars  a  year  In  motion  for  dis- 
tribution of  tobacco,  confectionery  and  other 
attendant  products,  and  part  of  that  money 
goes  toward  extending  credit  to  small  en- 
trepreneurs, coast  to  coast.  The  wholesaler 
acts  as  their  bookkeeper  by  being  only  one 
man  who  represents  a  multiplicity  of  prod- 
ucts, thus  simplifying  their  ledger  keeping. 

The  wholesaler  may  also  help  a  small  busi- 
nessman get  started  in  business.  He  may 
ease  that  entrepreneur's  Initial  capital  in- 
vestment by  supplying  merchandise  on  credit 
and  keeping  his  retail  customers  abreast  of 
trends,  sales  techniques  and  new  products. 
As  distributors,  we  play  but  one  role  in 
the  continuing  success  story  of  the  Amer- 
ican cigarette.  It  is,  however,  a  vital  role. 
Through  automation,  through  assembly-line 
manufacturing,  the  work  force  of  American 
manufacturing  makes  up  only  28%  of  the 
total  number  of  persons  employed,  and  the 
production  workers  themselves,  the  people 
behind  the  machines,  constitute  only  20% 
of  those  employed. 

Now — Inasmuch  as  72%  of  those  gainfully 
employed  are  in  distribution  and  services, 
and  the  costs  of  those  services  eat  up  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  the  budgetary  dollar,  any 
factor  that  tends  to  prune  the  costs  of  dis- 
tribution inures  to  the  benefit  of  the  con- 
suming householder. 

The  manufacturing-distributing  ratio  of 
personnel  Is  not  an  Inequity.  It  Is  the  result 
of  evolution.  In  far  simpler  terms,  while 
machines  make  things,  and  advertising  pub- 
licizes things,  neither  of  them  sell  things. 

Selling  takes  a  human  being,  fiesh  and 
blood,  charisma,  and  simple  human  Judg- 
ment. And  that  human  being  Is  the  distribu- 
tor;   It   is   he   who   steps   in   and   sella. 

It  Is  incumbent  upon  us  to  safeguard  the 
distribution  and  exposiire  of  the  American 
cigarette.  We  must : 

Maintain  vigilantly  the  cigarette's  right- 
ful place  In  the  economy  as  an  Instrument 
and  catalyst  of  accelerating  diversification. 
Fuel  constantly  the  Impact  of  the  Ameri- 
can cigarette  and  its  vital  cash  flow. 

Provide  a  source  of  income  that  means  sur- 
vival for  America's  independent,  industrious 
and  honorable  entrepreneurs. 

Contribute  unceasingly  to  the  de-escala- 
tion of  inflation. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  cite  some  ln4>era- 
tlves. 

It  Is  imperatlTe  ttiat  an  economically  and 
smoothly  functioning  cigarette  distribution 
system,  which  for  proficiency  has  no  peer  In 
the  world,  be  firmly  maintained  and  im- 
proved upon  when  the  need  for  improve- 
ment appears. 

It  is  imperative  that  we  reorient  our 
thinking  to  aggressive  opUmiam  about  the 
future  of  our  Industry  and  its  product, 
cigarettes. 

It  Is  Imperative  that  we  bear  In  mind  that 
the  American  cigarette  keeps  doum  the  prices 
of  thousands  of  products  which  the  cig- 
arette's low  distribution  costs  channel  to  the 
consumer. 

And  It  is  imperaUve  that  we  become  phys- 
ically and  mentally  Involved — to  put  It 
bluntly,  that  we  give  a  damn — about  all  the 
ways  you  can  help  the  American  cigarette 
maintain  Its  fuU  potential  in  the  American 
economy. 
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the  United  States  will  gather  in  our 
Nation's  Ct^jital  this  weekend. 

I  am  delighted  tliat  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania  will  be  represented  by 
a  yoimg  lady  from  my  congressional  dis- 
trict, Miss  Melissa  A.  Hardy  of  Reading, 
Pa. 

"Missy"  Hardy,  who  recently  paiUc- 
ipated  in  a  youth  action  symposium  at 
Gettysburg  College,  will  travel  to  Mo- 
bile, Ala.,  next  week  for  the  National  Jun- 
ior Miss  competition. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  wish  Melissa  Hardy  good  luck  in  Mo- 
bile. I  am  confident  that  she  will  ably 
represent  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  in 
this  national  contest. 


DR.  EDMUND  B.  BOATNER  RETIR- 
ING AFTER  35  YEARS  OP  SERVICE 


JUNIOR  BUSS  PAGEANT 

HON.  GUS  YATRON 

OF  pamfSTLVAma 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  30.  1970 

Mr.   YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Junior 
Miss  Pageant  candidates  from  aU  over 


HON.  HUGH  L.  CAREY 

OF    NKW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  AprU  30.  1970 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
occasion  to  call  attention  to  the  signifi- 
cant contributions  made  by  Dr.  Edmund 
Burke  Boatner,  superintendent  of  the 
American  School  for  the  Deaf.  West 
Hartford,  Conn.  Dr.  Boatner  will  soon 
retire  from  his  post  after  35  years  of 
distinguished  leadership  services — not 
only  to  the  fine  school  he  has  headed — 
but  also  to  lasting  progress  in  the  edu- 
cation of  deaf  Americans  throughout  the 
United  States  and  the  world. 

Dr.  Boatner  came  to  the  American 
School  in  1935.  It  is  the  oldest  school  for 
tlie  deaf  in  the  Nation,  founded  in  1817 
by  Thomas  Gallaudet,  pioneer  in  the 
education  of  the  deaf.  Under  Dr.  Boat- 
ner's  inspiring  leadership,  the  American 
School  has  more  than  doubled  its  physi- 
cal plant,  led  in  innovative  educational 
techniques,  and  has  been  in  the  forefront 
in  the  initiation  of  new  Federal  and  State 
programs  to  provide  additional  oppor- 
tunities for  the  deaf  in  our  society. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  my  pleasure  to 
work  on  many  occasions  with  Dr.  Boat- 
ner in  the  development  of  legislation  in 
this  vital  field.  He  has  been  a  frequent 
and  persuasive  witness  before  our  sub- 
committee over  the  years  and  has  ren- 
dered valuable  service  in  helping  us  to 
understand  the  complex  educational  and 
social  handicaps  of  the  deaf. 

Dr.  Boatner  has  had  an  imusually 
varied  professional  career.  He  was  bom 
in  Potts  Camp,  Miss.,  in  1903,  the  son  of 
Franklin  Pierce  and  Mary  Wills  Boatner. 
His  father  was  a  senator  in  the  Missis- 
sippi State  Legislature.  Dr.  Boatner  at- 
tended Millsaps  College,  the  University 
of  Illinois,  and  the  University  of  Missis- 
sippi, where  he  received  a  degree  in  civil 
engineering  in  J  925.  Shortly  after  gradu- 
ation, he  was  employed  by  the  VS.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  in  New  Orleans  and 
worked  on  flood  control  projects  on  the 
Mississippi  River.  Over  the  next  6  years, 
he  was  employed  as  a  civil  engineer  by 
the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  the  B.  W. 
Construction  Co.,  and  In  1928  became 
assistant  director  for  purchasing  at  the 
H.  K.  Ferguson  Engineering  Co.  In 
Cleveland. 
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Dr.  Boatner  was  married  In  1928  to 
the  former  Maxine  Tull  and  became  in- 
terested In  her  profession  as  an  educator 
of  the  deaf.  His  own  interest  and  concern 
in  the  deaf  contlniied  to  grow  over  the 
ne.\t  several  years  and  in  1932  he  betan 
graduate  work  at  Oallaudet  College  here 
in  Washington  and  received  his  A.M.  de- 
gree the  following  year.  Dr.  Boatner 
then  took  a  position  as  vocational  prin- 
cipal of  the  New  York  School  for  the 
Deaf,  where  he  could  combine  both  his 
engineering  and  educational  back- 
grounds. Over  the  next  2  years  he  con- 
tinued his  graduate  studies  at  Columbia 
University  and  Pennsylvania  State  Col- 
lege. He  was  appointed  superintendent 
and  principal  of  the  American  School  for 
the  Deaf  In  West  Hartford  in  1935. 

In  the  intervening  years  the  American 
School  has  grown  and  flourished  and 
Dr.  Boatner's  remarkable  leadership  in 
his  profession  spread.  In  1950  he  was 
chosen  as  secretary  of  the  nationwide 
Conference  of  Executives  of  the  Amer- 
ican Schools  for  the  Deaf;  he  became 
vice  president  of  this  organization  in 
1951.  president  in  1954  and  served  for 
3  years.  Dr.  Boatner  was  also  president 
of  the  Captioned  Films  for  the  Deaf.  Inc.. 
from  1954  to  1960  where  he  pioneered 
with  tbe  late  Walt  Disney  a  series  of 
cartoons  for  deaf  educatltxial  work. 
With  his  wife.  Dr.  Mazlne  Tull  Boatner. 
he  ooauthored  an  idiom  dicticmary  for 
the  deaf.  He  was  awarded  a  Doctor  of 
Letters  degree  from  Oallaudet  College 
In  1»52  and  Ir  19«4  he  received  the  Out- 
standing Service  Award  of  the  Confer- 
ence of  American  Schools  for  the  Deaf. 
Dr.  Boatner  is  the  authmr  of  many  arti- 
cles on  the  deaf  that  have  appeared  in 
various  learned  J(nimals. 

Many  other  civic  acUvities  have 
marked  Dr.  Boatner's  busy  career.  He 
was  an  Incorporator  of  Mount  Sinai  Hos- 
pital, the  Hartford  Hoqidtal.  and  tte  St 
Prands  Hospital.  He  was  chairman  of 
the  mamigement  committee  ot  the 
American  Annals  of  the  Deaf,  a  member 
of  the  advisory  committee  of  Jefferson 
House,  president  of  the  Connecttcut  As- 
sociation of  Child-Caring  Institutions. 
and  president  of  the  Boys'  Club  of 
Oreater  Hartford.  He  also  served  es 
chairman  of  the  West  Hartford  War 
Finance  Committee  from  1944  to  IMC. 
Dr.  Boatner  is  a  member  of  the  National 
Association  of  the  Deaf,  the  Council  on 
Education  of  the  Deaf,  Pi  Kappa  Alpha 
fraternity  and  is  also  a  Mason,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Rotary  Club  and  a  former 
president,  and  the  Cosmos  Club  of 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  salute  Dr.  Edmund 
Burke  Boatner  for  his  lifetime  of  signif- 
icant contribution  in  the  Add  of  edu- 
cation of  the  deaf.  Hlz  work  has  had  a 
significant  impact  on  the  lives  of  many 
thousands  of  otir  fellow  citizens  who 
have  overcome  the  han^^/'jup  of  deaf- 
ness and  who  have  gone  on  to  make  for 
themsdves  more  nmnal  and  prodaetlve 
lives.  To  Dr.  Boatner  and  his  wife 
Maxine  I  extend  my  own  personal 
wishes  for  continued  success  in  their  re- 
tirement years  ahead. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

NEXT  TURN  IN  BUSINESS 


May  1,  1970 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 


IN  THB  HODSS  OP  REPRESENTATrVBS 
Thursday.  April  30.  1970 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  May  4, 

1970.  issue  of  U.S.  News  k  World  Re- 
port features  a  very  interesting  and  opti- 
mistic economic  report. 

I  feel  this  article  should  be  called  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues,  business- 
men, and  the  public;  and  thus  follows 
"Next  Turn  in  Business": 

Next  Totin  in  Business 

The  long,  slow  downturn  In  business  Is 
coming  to  an  end — and  may  Indeed  have 
ended  already.  Just  ahead  lies  a  long,  alow 
recovery. 

More  and  more  economists  and  executives 
around  the  country  are  adopting  that  view. 
In  Ulks  with  "U.S.  Ne»-s  &  World  Report," 
and  sometimes  in  speeches,  they  are  holding 
out  these  prospects — 

Machinery  in  the  nation's  factories  will 
now  hum  a  little  more  vigorously.  Output  ot 
new  automobiles  will  increase.  In  part  be- 
cause the  Industry  will  be  stocking  up  agalxut 
the  Ukellhood  ot  strikes  starting  In  Sep- 
tember. 

Home  buUdlng  will  begin  to  show  real  im- 
provement by  late  sununer.  BiUlders  prob- 
ably have  Men  the  worst  of  their  special  kind 
of  depr*— Ion. 

People  will  be  spending  more  money  in  the 
•tore*.  Demand  for  furniture  and  appliances, 
alugglah  of  late.  wlU  pick  up  by  autumn. 

None  of  this  impUes  a  new  l>oom  in  the 
foreseeable  future.  Ofllclal  reports,  which  lag 
a  month  or  two  behind  actual  events,  may 
continue  to  produce  some  bad  newa  in  tbe 
next  few  weeka. 

In  tlmea  when  the  bustneaa  cycle  is  turn- 
ing, tbe  statistics  normally  present  a  con- 
fusing mixture  at  upa  and  downs. 

Proflta  of  many  companies  will  remain  un- 
der preasure.  as  costa  oontinua  to  rise.  Tbe 
thing  that  would  do  most  to  relieve  tbe 
aqueese  on  proflta  la  a  stroDg  surge  in  sales 
and  output — and  neither  of  these  la  expected 
to  develop  on  a  wide  scale  tlila  year. 

lisaowiUI*.  iX  the  majority  of  economic 
forecasters  are  right,  producers  will  find  It 
Inrre— Ingly  dlOcult  to  pass  higher  ooaU 
along  to  the  ooosumer  in  the  form  of  higher 
prloaa. 

In  short,  buslnaasmen— according  to  thla 
consensus — can  breathe  the  reUef  tliat 
oofnes  from  knowing  tbe  country  ha*,  tn 
all  probablUty.  avoided  anytliiag  Uka  a 
aarlows  rwpe*slnn.  Tb*y  can  alao  look  for 
more  rouch  going,  bowvver.  aa  tlM  aatton 
struggle*  to  eecape  from  the  grip  of  inJia- 
Uon. 

What  authorlUes  say.  In  the  words  of 
Oeorg*  W.  Clooe,  vice  president  and  aoono- 
mut  of  the  PMleral  deeerve  Bank  of  Chteago: 
"I  believe  .  .  .  that  the  force*  '»«»^»«y  for 
decline  ar*  now  loalng  raomantUBi.'* 

A  top  New  Tork  bankar  goa*  a  step  fur- 
ther: "There  ha*  been  aacna  strengthaalng 
of  the  economy  la  tlM  last  moath  or  to.  Tbe 
qoaatlan  of  wbatbar  or  not  waYa  in  a  reoes- 
slon  U  just  a  wast*  of  tlm*.  The  wocry  now 
Ues  in  tlie  poaslbUlty  ot  aa  unbalanced  fed- 
eral budget.  There  Is  a  "''^"i^t  that  pay  in- 
creases will  provide  too  much  buying  power 
and  that  the  consumer  will  be  stimulated 
too  much. 

"As  a  raault.  tbe  Federal  nsasrra  will  hava 
to  continue  Indefln Italy  to  follow  a  fairly 
•ever*  credit  policy  In  order  to  reatnOn 
inflation." 


Otto  Eckstein,  profeasor  of  economies  at 
Harvard  TTnlverslty  and  former  member  of 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  says  he 
expects  the  nation's  total  ou^>ut  of  goods 
and  services — the  gross  national  product — 
to  grow  at  a  rate  of  about  S  per  cent  a  year 
m  the  second  quarter  of  1970,  after  deduct- 
ing the  effects  of  inflaUon. 

"Economic  news  was  at  Its  worst  In  Peb- 
ruary."  according  to  Dr.  Eckstein.  "The 
picture  has  changed  in  the  last  sU  weeks." 
At  the  Bank  of  America  In  San  Fran- 
cisco. Walter  E.  Hoadley,  executive  vice 
president  and  chief  economist,  vrams^that 
It  win  be  Impossible  to  gauge  business  trends 
this  year  by  ordinary  measures,  "because  we 
have  so  many  gyrations,  changes  In  mone- 
tary and  fiscal  policies,  work  stoppages  and 
social  unrest."  He  adds: 

"We  are  building  the  base  for  a  more  sus- 
tained demand,  but  we  won't  see  people 
buying  more  'big  Ucket'  Items  for  some 
months,  until  they  get  a  better  picture  of 
what  their  real  Income  is  to  be.  To  a  family 
that  Is  tight  on  money,  the  old  automobile 
suddenly  looks  a  lot  better.  We're  in  the 
stage  of  buying  new  tires,  getting  a  new 
paint  Job  rather  than  buying  a  new  car." 

Increase  in  incomes.  Another  expert  who 
expecu  a  gradual  upturn  Is  Albert  H.  Cox, 
Jr.,  vice  president  and  economist  of  the  First 
National  Bank  In  Dallas.  In  a  speech  in  De- 
troit on  April  21,  Mr.  Cox  noted.  "There  are 
a  number  of  good  reasons  for  believing  that 
the  forces  of  expansion  are  about  to  re- 
assert themselves."  He  summarized  the  rea- 
sons this  way : 

"At  the  top  of  moet  Usto  would  be  the  im- 
pending sharp  Increase  In  personal  incomes, 
reflecting  in  particular  the  boost  In  Social 
Security  paychecks  beginning  in  April,  and 
the  latest  federal  pay  raise,  retroactive  to  the 
end  of  last  year.  These  two  things  alone  add 
up  to  more  than  7  biUlon  dollars  per  year. 
It  can  also  be  argued  that  the  mood  of  con- 
sumers,  which  deteriorated  sharply  through- 
out IMS,  may  be  in  the  process  of  Improv- 
ing. .  .  .  Another  source  of  cheer,  some  eay, 
is  that  buslnea*  Inventories  have  already 
been  cut  back  aharply  In  many  lines  to  con- 
form to  the  realities  of  this  new  economic 
environment,  eo  that  the  worst  may  l>e  over 
there,  too." 

Mr.  Cox  concluded,  "It  can  be  aald  wltb 
almoct  complete  confidence  that  business  ex- 
pan^lon  will  reaums  befor*  the  end  of  thla 
year." 

Sot  A.  Hymana.  professor  of  economics  at 
at  the  University  of  Michigan,  expects  a 
"mild"  pickup  in  business  by  June  30,  tha 
end  of  the  current  quarter. 

The  same  broad  picture  come*  through 
in  one  Interview  after  another. 

Predictions  of  Improvement  are  also  voiced 
by  men  who  ara  experts  on  major  segments 
of  the  economy. 

On  the  outlook  for  retail  trade,  Edward 
B.  Donnell.  president  of  Montgomery  Ward, 
now  predicts  a  gain  of  8  or  7  per  cent  thla 
year,  with  most  of  that  Increase  showing  up 
in  the  second  half  of  the  year.  Price  Increaae*. 
Mr.  Donnell  note*,  wUI  account  for  some  of 
that  axpacted  rla*. 

In  the  first  three  months  of  this  year,  («- 
taU  aale*  ran  only  about  3  per  cent  ahead 
of  1069.  and  prices  were  up  far  more  than 
that.  Hence,  the  physical  volume  of  trade 
actually  declined. 

Weakness  in  damand  for  autoa  U  one  ot 
tba  major  Ingiedlante  of  that  decline.  Now. 
however,  the  industry  aees  signs  that  the 
slump  haa  run  Its  ooura*.  Sale*  ar«  forecast 
at  an  annual  rate  of  about  8  miUlon  Un- 
made cars  for  the  •econd  quarter,  up  from 
a  7.0  mlUlon  rate  in  tha  flrat  quartar. 

Chryaler  on  April  31  announced  plana  to 
racaU  up  to  1.500  workers  who  bad  been  laid 
off  from  It*  assembly  plant  at  Hamtramck, 
Mich. 
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Tourist  trend.  The  tourist  business  already 
Is  picking  up  a  bit,  according  to  executives 
at  a  number  of  resort*. 

In  Miami  Beach,  where  tourist-tax  col- 
lections dipped  slightly  in  the  first  quarter, 
"there's  a  definite  uptrend"  now,  according 


there  la  some  evidence  that,  beginning  rela- 
tively soon,  the  slowdown  will  move  to  sta- 
bility and  a  partial  upturn." 

"As  soon  as  this  has  more  or  less  com- 
pleted Its  course,  we  might  assume  that  there 

would  be  a  mild  upturn  in  stock  prices  which,  _ 

to  Elliott  Roosevelt,  executive  director  of  the     Ui  many  areas,  appear  to  be  overdlscounUng     can  of  Polish  origin  in  tTmnsBinemv 
tourUt-development  authority.  the  slowdown  in  business.  And  there  Is  some     hope  that  Poland  will  once  Main  hP  fii* 

evidence  that,  beginning  relatively  soon,  the  .....  "   v^ -saui  uc  ii^:c 


ing  of  this  day  for  Poles  all  over  the 
world.  It  is  a  day  in  celebration  of  liljerty 
and  sovereignty,  values  basic  to  all  our 
lives. 

I  join  with  every  Pole  and  every  Ameri- 


"Of  course,  the  hotel  people  are  crying 
wolf,"  Mr.  Roosevelt  says.  "But  I  would  say 
all  the  firat-llne  hotels  are  doing  better." 

Georgia's  Jekyll  Island  had  more  visitors 
In  the  first  quarter  of  this  year  than  last 
year,  despite  a  drop  in  January.  Revenues 
T7ere  23.6  per  cent  higher,  according  to  Fred 
Griffith,  assistant  director  of  the  State-owned 
facility.  Gatllnsburg,  Tenn.,  in  the  Great 
Smokies,  is  counting  confidently  on  a  10  to 
12  per  cent  increase  in  tourists  this  year. 
And  the  resort  hotels  on  South  Carolina's 
Hilton  Head  Island  are  hanging  out  "no  va- 
cancy" signs. 

"We  begin  filling  up  last  week,  two  weeks 
before  normal,  at  all  four  hotels."  says  Jim 
Uttlejohn,  executive  director  of  the  local 
chamber  of  commerce. 

The  chief  economist  of  a  major  metal  pro- 
ducer makes  two  predictions: 
Output  of  new  cars  will  Increase. 
Spending  by  business  for  plant  and  equip- 
ment vrlU  rise  substantially,  perhaps  by  as 
much  as  the  Government  surveys  early  this 
year  Indicated. 

This  expert  adds:  "Many  companies  have 
gone  ahead  with  their  plans  instead  of  wait- 
ing, because  prices  are  rising,  and  they  dont 
think  they  will  level  off  In  the  near  future." 
Joseph  C.  Wilson,  chairman  of  Xerox  Cor- 
poration, told  stockholders  on  April  16  that 
the  company  experienced  a  "lower  rate  of 
incoming  orders  and  shipments"  for  com- 
puters early  this  year.  "March  orders,  how- 
ever, were  encouraging,"  he  said. 

Both  Dr.  Eckstein  and  Mr.  Hoadley  believe 
demand  for  machinery  may  slacken  later 
this  year  and  in  1971.  That  would  tend  to 
keep  a  business  recovery  f irom  becoming  very 
exuberant. 

How  about  the  chances  of  a  bounceback  in 
the  hard-hit  building  business?  Dr.  Michael 
Simiichrast,  chief  economist  at  the  National 
Association  of  Home  Builders,  says.  "Hous- 
ing starts  will  move  in  a  kind  of  zigzag  for 
a  few  months.  Then  there  wiU  be  a  slow  up- 
turn in  the  faU." 

Robert  B.  Pamplin,  chairman  of  Oeorgla- 
Paclflc  Corporation,  expects  housing  to  im- 
prove "slowly  but  surely  throughout  the 
year."  Prices  of  lumber  and  plywood  already 
Bhow  a  "mild  firming."  according  to  Mr. 
Pamplin. 

THX  IfAXKET  riCTDBX 

The  stock  market  remains  something  of  an 
enigma  for  those  who  say  business  Is  about 
to  turn  up.  In  times  past,  stocks  have  tended 
to  rise  lip  to  six  months  ahead  of  a  real  eco- 
nomic recovery.  Today,  the  averages  are  near 
their  lows,  and  market  analysts,  by  and 
large,  do  not  predict  much  of  a  rebound  In 
the  Immediate  futtire. 

Harold  Schreder,  president  of  Group  Se- 
curities, Inc.,  a  New  York-based  mutual  fund, 
expects  further  declines  for  some  "specula- 
tive stocks"  that  have  been  seUlng  at  very 
high  prices,  relative  to  earnings.  Mr.  Schreder 
sees  this  shakeout  taking  "another  few 
months,"  and  he  does  not  see  these  issues 
recapturing  Investors'  favor  for  "a  year  or 
more." 

A  similar  view  from  Armand  O.  Erpf,  gen- 
eral partner  of  L<oeb,  Rhoades  &  Comp«uiy: 
"There  seems  to  be  continued  readjust- 
ment in  the  so-called  high-performance  area, 
which  has  been  the  object  of  concentrated 
attention  by  many  mutual  funds  both  here 
and  abroad  over  the  last  couple  of  years. 

"As  soon  aa  this  has  more  or  leas  com- 
pleted Ita  courts,  we  might  assume  that  there 
would  be  a  mild  upturn  in  stock  prices 
which,  in  many  areas,  appear  to  be  over- 
dlscounUng the  slowdown  in  business.  And 


slowdown  will  move  to  stability  and  a  par- 
tial upturn." 

Irving  Trust  Company's  vice  president  John 
C.  Sutherland  is  mildly  optimistic:  "I'm  re- 
luctant to  predict  an  early,  sharp  recovery 
on  the  market,  but  I  do  think  that  barring 
unforeseen  circumstances  one  should  be  due 
later  this  spring  or  this  siunmer." 

And  Dr.  Roger  Murray,  vice  president  of 
College  Retirement  Equities  Fund,  believes 
the  market  is  even  now  "coming  to  life."  He 
adds,  "I  can't  tell  you  whether  that  process 
will  take  three  weeks,  three  months  or  longer, 
but  I'm  convinced  we  are  In  or  have  passed 
the  bottom  of  stock  prices." 

This  relatively  cautious  attitude,  echoed  by 
a  number  of  other  analysts,  seems  in  keeping 
with  the  rather  unusual  tjrpe  of  business  re- 
covery which  the  economists  anticipate:  a 
period  In  which  output  will  cUmb  slowly 
and  tbe  squeeze  on  profits  may  tighten. 


to  enjoy  the  liberty  which  it  once  held 
as  a  beacon  to  the  entire  world. 


MAY   1: 


A   DAY  TO   HONOR   POWS 
AND  MIA'S 


THE   179TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
POLISH  CONSTITUTION 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

or  KASSACirusrrTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  30.  1970 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  May  3  is  the 
179th  anniversary  of  the  Polish  1791  Con- 
stitution. On  this  day  Poles  and  citizens 
of  Polish  origin  everywhere  celebrate  a 
Palish  national  holiday. 

All  across  the  United  States,  from 
coast  to  coast,  exercises  and  ceremonies 
are  conducted  throughout  the  month  of 
May  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Polish  nation 
and  to  remind  Americans  that  Poland 
was  one  of  the  first  countries  in  Europe 
to  champion  liberalism. 

In  1791,  on  May  3.  Poland  changed  her 
political  system  and  reversed  her  internal 
decline  by  enacting  a  remarkable  con- 
stitution which  reformed  and  healed  the 
main  defects  in  the  Polish  Parliamentary 
and  social  system.  The  primary  basis  of 
the  1791  Polish  Constitution  was  the 
principle  of  the  fundamental  sovereignty 
of  the  people  in  the  state. 

Coming  about  2  years  after  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  in  1789.  the  Polish  Constitution 
was  based  on  similar  principles,  and  the 
philosophies  behind  the  two  CMistitutlons 
appear  to  be  congruent  in  many  respects. 
For  example,  the  1791  Polish  Constitu- 
tion formulated  its  liberalism  in  these 
words: 

All  power  In  civil  society  should  be  derived 
from  the  will  of  the  people,  its  end  and  object 
being  the  preservation  and  integrity  of  the 
state,  the  civil  liberty  and  good  order  of  so- 
ciety, on  an  equal  and  on  a  lasting  founda- 
tion. 

Unfortunately,  the  rebirth  of  democ- 
racy in  Poland  represented  by  the  1791 
constitution  did  not  last  long.  In  1795 
Poland  was  partitioned  by  Russia, 
Prussia,  and  Austria. 

I  would  hope,  however,  that  all  Ameri- 
cans will  reflect  on  May  3  on  the  mean- 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

or    WASHINGTON 

UJ  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  23.  1970 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  priority 
placed  on  settlement  of  the  prisoners  of 
war  issue  by  the  North  Vietnamese  is 
greatly  misdirected.  The  Government  of 
North  Vietnam  says  it  will  not  discuss  the 
prisoners  until  the  other  issues  ot  the 
war  are  resolved.  What  they  do  not  seem 
to  understand  Is  that  while  Americans 
have  differing  views  on  this  war,  they  are 
almost  unanimous  in  their  desire  to  have 
the  Hanoi  regime  behave  in  a  civilized 
manner  and  at  the  very  least,  release  the 
names  of  the  prisoners  they  now  have  in 
captivity. 

To  me,  the  sooner  Hanoi  realizes  the 
solidarity  of  the  American  people  on  this 
subject,  the  sooner  the  entire  war  will 
end. 

The  torment  through  which  the  fam- 
ilies and  loved  ones  have  been  living  is 
unconscionable.  And,  to  date,  the  at- 
tempts at  mediating  the  differences  be- 
tween governments  on  this  issue  have 
failed. 

Friday,  May  1,  has  been  proclaimed  by 
the  President  as  Loyalty  Day,  a  time  to 
reaffirm  our  loyalty  to  the  United  SUtes 
of  America.  It  also  is  the  day  chosen  for 
special  tributes  to  Americans  who  are 
missing  in  action  or  who  are  prisoners  of 
war  in  Southeast  Asia. 

There  are  1.472  American  servicemen 
listed  today  as  prisoners  or  missing  in 
acUon.  Of  these,  Mr.  Speaker,  1,008  have 
been  prisoners  for  more  than  2  years; 
493  have  been  mlsi^ng  more  than  3  years; 
and  171  more  than  4  years.  Twenty-two 
have  been  missing  more  than  5  years,  and 
one  prisoner  of  the  Vletcong,  an  Army 
sergeant,  recently  observed  his  6th  year 
in  captivity. 

Tomorrow  would  be  a  perfect  time  for 
not  Just  an  outpouring  of  American  con- 
cern, but  a  worldwide  expression  of  in- 
dignation for  the  position  taken  by  the 
North  A^etnam  Government  regarding 
prisoners. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  action  that  can 
be  taken  by  any  individual.  Anyone,  to 
express  his  feelings  toward  the  hostile 
attitude  of  the  North  Vietnamese  on  the 
issue  of  prisoners  of  war,  can  write  the 
Ambassadors  of  France,  India.  Poland, 
Rumania,  Sweden,  or  the  UJS.SJt.  in 
Washington.  D.C. 

I  strongly  urge  all  Americans  to  par- 
ticipate in  Loyalty  Day  activities,  and  to 
express  their  concern  over  UjS.  prisoners 
of  war. 
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THREAT  TO  THE  CX)ALITION 


HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or    NEW    TOUC 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  May  t.  1970 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Extensions  of  Remarks  a  column 
entitled  "Threat  to  the  Coalition."  writ- 
ten by  Nick  Thimmesch.  a  syndicated 
columnist,  and  published  in  News  Day 
Specials.  The  article  is  entitled  to  our 
consideration. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TtUCAT   TO    THE   COALTTION 

(By  Nick  ThUnmesch) 

Washington. — The  Nixou  administration's 
conglomerate  of  the  majority  which  is  silent 
and  the  Americans  who  are  middle  might 
Just  become  undone  over  the  Cambodian 
crisis. 

People  are  worried  and  upset  over  the 
latest  revelations  concerning  involvement  of 
U.S.  helicopters,  air-strikes  and  artillery — 
all  in  support  of  South  Vietnamese  troops 
chasing  the  Communist  enemy  in  Cambodia. 
A  new  decision  to  send  arms  to  Cambodian 
forces  could  cause  this  country  to  loae  its 
patience  with  the  President's  steady  policy 
of  deescalating  the  war  in  that  area. 

Nobody  Ukes  the  Vietnam  war  and  every- 
body got  some  satisfaction  from  the  Presi- 
dent's announcement  last  week  that  he  In- 
tends to  withdraw  another  130.000  American 
troops  from  that  tortured  land  by  next 
spring. 

That  speech,  while  loaded  with  ambtva- 
lencles.  was  stlU  acceptable  to  moat  Ameri- 
cans. But  most  Americans  want  no  part  of 
Cambodia,  and  the  President  might  be  stir- 
prised  to  learn  the  true  mood  of  the  nation 
on  that  developing  crisis. 

Whatever  rhetoric  might  emanate  from  the 
White  House  on  the  need  to  rush  arms  to  the 
embattled  army  of  Cambodia's  Premier  Lon 
Nol,  the  feeling  in  the  Congress  is  that 
we've  had  Just  about  enough  in  Southeast 
Asia. 

Some  heartland  Republicans  I  have  Ulked 
with  don't  want  to  go  on  the  record  on  the 
Cambodian  situation,  but  express  strong  pri- 
vate opinions  that  their  consUtuencles 
Just  won't  take  any  news  about  the  US. 
getting  a  little  bit  pregnant  there. 

Senator  Robert  P.  Oriflln.  as  minority  whip, 
must  make  brave  utterances  about  bow  lim- 
ited mlUtary  aid  to  Cambodia  might  "hasten 
the  day  when  American  troops  can  come 
home."  but  that  kind  of  song  has  been  sung 
many  times  before,  and  by  everyone  from 
swooning  liberals  to  hairy-chested  hawks. 

Senate  Majority  Leader  Mike  Mansfield  is 
much  closer  to  the  sentiment  of  Congress 
when  he  says  "guns  to  Cambodia  would  lead 
to  supplies,  advisors,  then  American  troops  to 
Cambodia — and  that  the  Senate  and  the 
American  people  will  not  tolerate."  Maine's 
Senator  Edmund  Muskie  chipped  in  with  the 
same  view,  and  observed  that  the  Johnson 
administration,  using  phrases  Uke  "a  little 
more  military  effort  ...  a  measured  re- 
sponse,'  escalated  Vietnam  to  the  mess  It  Is 
now. 

There  Is  an  Important,  clear-cut  distinc- 
tion between  that  rag-tag  oollecUon  of  war- 
protestors  and  the  vast  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans who  are  disgusted  with  Southeast  Asia. 

Part  of  the  political  genuU  of  Senator  Eu- 
gene McCarthy  In  1M8  was  that  hla  low- 
keyed  discussion  of  the  Vietnam   war  was 
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not  only  cheered  by  the  anti-war  crowd,  but 
also  made  sense  to  much  of  the  same  "silent 
majority"  eventually  owned  by  Nixon.  One 
sitrvey  showed  that  McCarthy's  remarkable 
showing  In  the  New  Hampshire  primary  was 
partly  explained  by  the  sizeable  vote  he  got 
from  hawkish  folk  who  felt  the  Johnson 
administration  blew  opportunities  to  win  the 
war. 

Another  straw  In  the  wind  is  the  experience 
ABC's  Paul  Harvey,  a  highly  patriotic  and 
conservative  mldwes^^Mier.  has  had  In  push- 
ing the  theme.  In  muscular  verbiage,  that 
"in  this  no-wln  war  my  country  is  wrong." 

Harvey's  peppery  old  fashioned  fundament- 
alLsm  reaches  an  enormous  middle-American 
audience  through  403  radio  and  136  televi- 
sion statalons.  He  started  blasting  the  Viet- 
nam war  in  August.  19M.  long  before  most 
dovish  senators  did,  and  one  of  his  first  re- 
wards was  to  receive  white  feathers,  symbol- 
izing cowardice.  In  the  mall. 

But  he  continued  to  lace  in  a  plea  for  us 
to  "get  out"  with  his  red-blooded  comments 
upholding  traditional  virtues,  and  claims 
that  today  the  negative  response  is  minimal. 

"A  faucet  dripping  blood  makes  no  sense." 
Harvey  says.  "I  hate  to  find  myself  In  bed 
with  Bill  Pulbrlght.  but  there  I  am  I  don't 
Identify  with  violent  peaceniks,  but  I  get 
good  response  from  college  audiences." 

In  his  programs,  Harvey  argues  that  the 
Peking  Communists  couldn't  have  designed 
a  better  blueprint  for  our  destruction  than 
our  involvement  in  Southeast  Asia  He  says 
"America's  six  per  cent  of  the  world's  moth- 
ers cannot  possibly  produce  enough  boy 
babies  to  police  the  planet:"  and  argues  If  we 
can  live  with  Communism  in  Cuba  we  can 
survive  It  In  Asia.  This  week,  he  likened 
our  arming  of  the  South  Vietnamese  In 
Cambodia  to  throwing  a  boomerang  which 
could  hurt  the  U.S. 

Harvey's  argument  is  old-fashioned  mid- 
west Isolationism,  the  kind  which  fiourlshed 
In  Chicago  30  years  ago  If  Harvey  can  get 
away  with  it.  If  Congressional  Republicans 
balk  at  any  White  House  plan  to  sell  the 
people  on  arming  Cambodia,  and  with  Demo- 
crats threatening  to  make  a  Orst-claas  Is- 
sue of  It — the  President  Is  in  an  awful  jam 
In  making  a  decision  on  Cambodia. 

That  silent  majority  of  middle  Americans 
can  make  some  loud  grumblee  which  could 
be  felt  In  next  fall's  elections. 
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HON.  STEPHEN  PACE,  SR. 


HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

or  •otttk  cabolin* 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  30.  1979 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  deeply 
saddened  to  hear  of  the  passing  of  my 
warm  and  personal  friend,  the  Honorable 
Stephen  Pace.  Sr. 

Stephen  Pace  was  an  outstanding 
lawyer.  He  served  his  State  with  distinc- 
tion in  both  the  Georgia  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  State  senate  before 
being  elected  to  the  Congress  in  1937. 

Stephen  Pace  rendered  magnificent 
service  to  our  country  during  his  years 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  He  was 
noted  throughout  the  Nation  for  his  ad- 
vocacy of  and  devotion  to  a  strong  farm 
program.  He  himself  had  engaged  in 
agricultural  pursuits,  and  he  personally 
knew  the  problems  of  our  farmers.  He 
shaped  and  developed  the  agricultural 


economy  of  our  entire  Nation.  The 
United  States  was  the  arsenal  of  democ- 
racy during  World  War  n  not  only  due 
to  our  guns  and  munitions,  but  also  be- 
cause of  our  abundance  of  food,  and 
Stephen  Pace's  efforts  helped  to  build 
the  strong  agricultural  program  which 
contributed  so  much  to  our  Nation's 
strength. 

Stephen  Pace  has  been  greatly  missed 
by  our  country  and  by  his  colleagues 
since  his  retirement  from  the  Congress  in 
1950.  Mrs.  Dorn  joins  me  in  any  deepest 
and  most  heartfelt  sympathy  to  Mrs. 
Pace  and  the  family. 


THE  POLISH  CONSTITUTION 


HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLLIER 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  1.  1970 

Mr  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Sunday, 
May  3.  will  be  the  n9th  anniversarj-  of 
the  Polish  constitution.  It  was  on  May  3, 
1791,  that  this  document  was  put 
through  by  patriotic  forces  in  Poland, 
just  2  years  after  the  United  States  of 
America  began  functioning  under  its 
Constitution.  Unfortunately,  a  parallel 
was  not  established. 

The  United  States  prospered  polit- 
ically and  materially  under  its  new  char- 
ter of  freedom,  increasing  in  number 
from  13  to  50  and  becoming  the  most 
powerful  nation  on  earth.  Poland,  dur- 
ing the  same  span  of  time,  enjoyed  but 
a  brief  period  of  freedom. 

In  1772,  the  first  partition  of  Poland 
by  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria  had  de- 
prived It  of  about  a  third  of  its  territory 
and  approximately  half  of  its  popula- 
tion. The  second  partition,  by  Russia  and 
Prussia,  occurring  in  1793,  less  than  2 
years  after  the  promulgation  of  the  new 
constitution,  robbed  Poland  of  half  of 
its  remaining  area.  The  final  partition, 
by  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria,  oc- 
curred in  1795. 

Poland's  modem  existence  as  an  inde- 
pendent nation,  which  began  as  World 
War  I  ended,  ceased  as  World  War  n 
began.  The  old  Poland  had  been  divided 
up  by  the  Romanoff,  Hohenzollem,  and 
Hapsburg  dynasties,  all  of  which  col- 
lapsed as  a  result  of  the  first  world  con- 
fiict.  The  new  Poland  was  divided  be- 
tween the  Soviet  empire,  successor  to 
the  Russian  empire  of  the  czars,  and  Na- 
tional Socialist  Germany,  heir  to  the 
Prussian  and  German  empires  of  the 
kaisers. 

These  evil  forces,  which  had  precipi- 
tated World  War  n,  later  dissolved  their 
marriage  of  convenience.  As  a  result,  the 
people  of  Poland  were  caught  between 
two  Socialist  fires :  no  matter  which  side 
won,  the  Poles  were  doomed  to  slavery 
under  satanic  foreign  masters. 

National  Socialism's  power  lasted  but 
12  years.  For  Its  victims,  they  were  long 
years,  but  they  did  finally  end.  On  the 
contrary,  communism,  which  has  been 
in  ix>wer  for  more  than  haU  a  century. 
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Is  stronger  today  than  ever.  The  terri- 
tory under  its  control  extends  from  the 
Baltic  to  the  Pacific,  Including  the  So- 
viet Union  and  its  numerous  satellites, 
as  well  as  Red  China  and  Its  puppets. 
Even  Cuba,  a  mere  90  miles  from  Flor- 
ida, has  become  a  bedfellow  of  interna- 
tional communism. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  we  are  engaged  in 
the  wtu:  in  Southeast  Asia,  a  conflict 
waged  against  us  by  a  puppet  of  the  So- 
viet Union  and  Red  China  with  their 
assistance,  there  Is  not  much  that  we 
can  do  to  help  Poland  and  other  Soviet 
colonies  to  regain  their  independence. 

While  we  cannot  embark  on  another 
foreign  venture,  we  can  discourage  loose 
talk  about  i>eaceful  coexistence,  cultural 
exchanges,  and  increased  trade  with  our 
Communist  enemies.  Let  there  be  no 
more  missions  to  Moscow  by  fuzzy- 
minded  Intellectuals,  opportunistic 
politicians,  and  naive  Industrialists  who 
would  be  the  first  to  be  liquidated  If 
communism  ever  secured  the  upper  hand 
in  America. 

Many  of  the  people  who  left  Poland  to 
escape  persecution  at  the  hands  of  the 
czars  and  commissars  and  the  kaisers 
and  stormtroopers  made  their  way  to 
America,  where  they  and  their  children 
have  begun  a  new  life  as  American  citi- 
zens. These  people,  who  have  received 
much  from  America,  have  also  glTen 
much  in  return. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  179th  anniver- 
sary of  the  Polish  constitution,  let  us  aU 
tmlte  in  a  fervent  prayer  to  the  Almighty 
that  Poland,  the  land  of  their  ancestors, 
will  some  day  soon  be  able  to  return  to 
the  family  of  free  nations. 
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REDS  SET  UP  PEACE  DRIVE  ON 
ISRAEL 


TENTH  OP  MAY 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

or  ICABSACHTTBRTS 
IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  BKPBXSKNTATIVX8 

Thwrtday,  AtrU  30.  1979 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  ^>eaker.  the  10th  of 
May  is  a  national  holiday  of  the  Ru- 
manian people  traditionally  held  to  cele- 
brate three  great  events  in  Rumania's 
history. 

Today  the  people  of  Rumania  are  not 
allowed  to  celebrate  the  traditional  dg- 
nlflcance  of  May  10.  THaffvd.  official  cele- 
brations are  held  <hi  the  ninth  of  May 
lignityinc  the  anniversary  of  the  Soviet 
▼ictoiy. 

In  the  past,  Rimianians  have 
cherished  and  revered  the  10th  of  May 
as  the  anniversary  of  three  glorious  and 
happy  events  In  their  history,  in  which 
achievements  of  the  monarchy  and  the 
petvle  were  interwown.  These  events — 
the  founding  of  the  Rumanian  dynasty 
in  1866,  the  proclamation  of  independ- 
ence in  isn,  and  the  creation  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Rumania  in  1881— were  all 
dear  to  the  hearts  of  Rumanians  the 
world  over. 

Today,  this  great  national  holiday  is 
kept  alive  by  the  obaervances  held 
around  the  world  by  Rumanians  and 
citizens  of  Rumanian  origin.  I  Join  with 
these  Rumanian  patriots  in  celebrating 
this  national  holiday  and  I  await  the 
day  when  the  citizens  In  Rumania  will 
once  again  be  free  to  celdArate  with  us. 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or   ILUKOI8 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVXS 

Thursday.  April  30,  1970 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
view  of  the  deliberate  escalation  of  mili- 
tary activity  In  the  Middle  East  by  the 
Soviet  Union,  comprehensive  under- 
standing of  the  complexities  in  that  area 
are  necessary  as  crucial  decisions  must 
be  made  in  our  Government  circles. 

Governmental  decisions,  of  course, 
should  be  the  subject  of  objective  re- 
action on  the  part  of  the  public  and  I 
must  add  that  this  should  apidy  to  the 
Far  East  as  well. 

A  column  in  the  Wednesday,  April  22, 
Chicago  Today,  by  John  P.  Roche,  is.  In 
my  opinion,  quite  effective  in  its  analysis 
of  Communist  activities  In  political  war- 
fare and  I  insert  it  into  the  Record  at 
this  point: 

Reds  Srr  Up  Peack  Dkive  on  Iskazl 

The  Soviets  are  tuning  up  their  political- 
warfare  apparatus  for  another  spectacular. 
The  last  one  was  built  around  "Stop  the 
bombing  I"  The  message  was  that  If  the 
United  States  ato;^>ed  bombing  North  Vlet 
Nam,  Hanoi  would  Immediately  move  to 
"frultXul  negotiations,"  and  the  war  In  Viet 
Nam  would  be  terminated  in  a  happy  com- 
promise. The  new  variation  on  the  theme  has 
Israel  aa  the  target. 

A  few  words  on  technique  may  be  In  order. 
It  begins  Innocently  enough,  usually  at  the 
United  Nations.  An  east  Buiiipean  dlpkvnat 
takes  a  distinguished  American,  a  man  of 
known  integrity  and  good  will,  to  lunch. 

In  discussion,  the  dlplooiat  stiggests  that 
the  war  In  Viet  Nam  Is  tmneoessary  and  could 
easUy  be  ended  by  oegoUations.  He  murmurs 
that  perhaps  reactionary  forces  In  the  state 
and  defense  departments  have  blocked  oom- 
munlcatlona. 

Hm  man  of  good  wlU  ruahes  to  Washing- 
ton, and  the  President,  quite  aware  there  Is 
no  «w^^tmlrl^^»^^f^^f^f  problem  (his  amhatmatlfrr 
In  Laos  can  contact  the  Hanoi  representativ* 
In  Vlentlaae  on  about  six  hoiu«  notice) ,  must 
make  encouraging  nolies.  however. 

At  this  point,  the  dlsUngulahed  cIUmo— 
with  visions  of  the  Nobel  peace  prtae  la  pre- 
pared to  go  anywhere,  any  time,  to  "open  a 
channel  of  communication,"  and  the  oMnmu- 
nlst  diplomat  is  moat  cooperative.  "The  fish 
U  on  tlie  hookl"  la  probably  the  word  sent 
to  Moscow. 

The  American,  convinced  he  has  succeeded 
where  the  whole  burocracy  has  failed.  Joy- 
ously informs  Uu  White  Hotise.  and  sets  off 
for  Bucharest,  aoene  of  the  "meeting."  The 
WlUte  HOuae  damage-control  aquad  Is  put  on 
the  alert:  Old  hands  wearily  explore  the 
likely  ploys.  There  is  general  agreement  It 
will  be  No.  3  on  the  "Hanoi  bospital"  aoenarlo. 

UaaawhUe.  in  Bucharest,  a  ««iT»«m«T.  offi- 
cial assures  our  peacemaker  of  a  meeting  in 
two  or  three  days.  At  the  last  nunute  the 
Romanian  aatiowfuUy  Informs  the  Am«ri/.fltn 
it  has  bean  eanoeled:  "You  know,  yesterday 
your  planes  destroyed  the  Hanoi  hospital.'' 
[It  could  be  an  orphanage,  a  achool,  a  Budd- 
hist shzlae,  etc.) 

The  Amwican.  frtistrated  and  enraged  (at 
the  United  Statasl].  returns,  changes  his 
shirt,  and  holds  a  press  conference.  Our 
government,  he  aaeerts,  has  destroyed  tbe 
chance  of  a  negotiated  settlement.  "Tbe 
bombing  must  be  stopped."  Between  1»6»- 
1988  there  must  have  been  60  almllar  oc- 
currences. 

Now,  the  Israelis  are  In  the  slot.  President 
Naaaer  has  no  problem  communicating  with 
Oolda  Meir— the  line  is  open.  But  a  propa- 
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ganda  campaign  to  convince  "world  opinion  " 
that  Israel  la  blocking  reasonable  negotia- 
tions UmA  off  with  a  bang  when  Dr.  Nahum 
Ooldmann.  president  of  the  World  JewUh 
congress,  announced  that  a  French  journalist 
had  told  him  Nasser  wanted  to  meet  him  for 
a  private  peace  talk.  Cairo  denied  the  story, 
the  Israeli  government  lowered  the  boom  on 
Ooldmann,  and,  as  the  New  York  Times  put 
it,  "many  Israelis  and  a  surprising  number 
of  newspapers  have  expressed  frustration  and 
anger"  that  this  initiative  was  not  followed 
up. 

Some  advice  from  an  old  soldier,  Mrs.  Iifelr: 
This  is  just  the  first — alert  your  damage- 
control  machinery. 


AN  APPEAL  FOR  INTERNATIONAL 
JUSTICE 


HON.  ROBERT  PRICE 

or  TBCAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  30.  1970 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
morrow, as  part  of  Law  Day  U.SA.  cere- 
monies, the  Nation's  Capital  will  be  a  fo- 
cal point  for  an  appeal  for  interna- 
tional justice  demonstrating  our  united 
support  for  those  Americans  who  are 
missing  in  action  or  held  prisoners  of 
war  by  the  North  Vietnamese  and  the 
Vietcong. 

Honorary  oochalrmen  of  this  raUy  will 
be  H.  Ross  Perot,  the  Dallas  businessman 
who  has  made  such  an  outstanding  and 
unparalleled  private  effort  to  insure  hu- 
mane treatment  and  prompt  release  of 
our  prisoners  of  war,  and  Mrs.  James  B. 
Stockade,  of  Coronado,  Calif.,  who  is  na- 
tional coordinator  of  the  National  League 
of  Families  of  American  Prisoners  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

I  urge  all  concerned  Members  to  join  in 
this  observance  which  will  take  place  to- 
morrow evening  in  Constitutloa  Hall. 
Concerned  Individuals  have  travded  far 
for  this  event.  In  this  connection,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  has  invited  700  fam- 
ilies and  wives  of  miRging  or  captured 
U.S.  servicemen  to  Washington,  D.C.,  for 
this  occasion.  Military  aircraft  will  pro- 
vide needed  transportation  free  of  charge 
on  a  Q>aoe-availahle  basis. 

As  a  former  combat  veteraii,  I  know 
fun  well  the  fact  that  the  risk  of  en- 
emy ci4>ture  \s  a  risk  that  is  part  of  a 
scddler's  life.  This  is  a  fact  that  aU  Amer- 
ican soldiers  learn  early  in  their  train- 
ing and  a  fact  they  carry  witti  them  daily 
on  the  fidd  of  battle.  This  r\A  does  not 
become  a  reality  for  many  soldiers:  un- 
fortunately, it  does  become  a  horrible 
reality  for  a  few.  Four  dose  friends 
whom  I  flew  combat  with  in  Korea  are 
now  believed  to  be  languisfaliig  in  Com- 
munist prisons.  And,  due  to  my  close  as- 
sociation with  them  in  many  heated  com- 
bat situations,  I  can  empathize  fully 
with  their  present  tragic  plight. 

For  those  who  have  not  shared  simi- 
lar ezperienees  or  who  lack  this  em- 
pathy, let  me  refer  to  the  statemoit  of 
Lt  Robert  Ftlshman  who  was  c«?tured 
October  24, 1067,  and  released  September 
2,  1969.  This  statement  forcefully  de- 
idets  the  horrors  that  hundreds  of  Amer- 
ican serrieemen  are  experiencing  dally 
in  Southeast  Asia.  Lieutenant  Frishman 
said: 
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I  dont  think  aoUtAry  confinement,  forced 
statements.  IWlng  In  a  cmge  for  three  yeara. 
being  put  In  etrspe.  not  being  allowed  to 
sleep  or  eat.  removal  of  finger  nalU,  being 
hung  from  a  celling,  having  an  Infected  arm 
which  was  almost  lost,  not  receiving  medical 
care,  being  dragged  along  the  ground  with 
a  broken  leg,  or  not  allowing  an  exchange 
of  mall  to  prisoners  of  war  are  humane. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  appeal  for  Interna- 
tional justice  is  a  nonpartisan,  nonpo- 
litical  observance.  It  is  in  no  sense  a  type 
of  observance  which  may  be  compared 
to  some  of  the  questionable  observances 
we  have  witnessed  in  the  Nation's  Capi- 
tal in  recent  months.  The  North  Viet- 
namese and  Vietcong  are  treating  Amer- 
ican prisoners  in  an  inhumane  and  un- 
conscionable fashion.  Not  even  minimum 
standards  of  decency  and  compassion  are 
being  observed.  In  addition,  the  Com- 
munists are  violating  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention of  1957  regarding  the  treatment 
of  prisoners  of  war.  a  document  which 
they  pledged  their  full  faith  and  adher- 
ence. 

I  firmly  believe  Congress  has  a  duty  to 
act  on  the  prisoner  of  war  issue.  For  this 
reason  I  have  introduced  a  House  reso- 
lution calling  on  the  North  Vietnamese 
and  /ietcong  to  provide  humane  treat- 
ment of  prisoners  of  war  and  effect  their 
release  at  the  earliest  possible  time.  I  also 
believe  that  Congress  has  a  duty  to  sup- 
port appropriate  nongovernmental  ob- 
servances such  as  the  appeal  for  Intema- 
ti<«al  Justice  rally  planned  for  tomorrow 
evening.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give 
this  occasion  their  fullest  support  and 
encouragement,  and  let  it  act  as  an  in- 
spiration for  all  of  us  in  the  coming  year. 
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painful  sorrow  upon  the  families  of  their 
prisoners. 

Basic  human  decency  demands  an  end 
to  Hanoi's  Inhumanity  to  these  men  and 
to  their  families  in  America.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  in  this  national  day  of 
tribute  to  these  deserving  Americans 
who,  each  day.  testify,  by  their  Imprison- 
ment, to  the  freedom  which  means  so 
much  to  every  true  American. 


May  i,  1970 


APPEAL  FOR  INTERNATIONAL 
JUSTICE 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF  CAuroiKia 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKNTATTVES 

Thursday.  April  30.  1970 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
^)eaker.  North  Vietnam  is  believed  to  be 
holding  over  1,450  American  servicemen 
as  prisoiiers  of  war. 

On  May  1,  1970,  there  will  be  a  dem- 
onstration in  Washington  in  support  of 
our  American  men  who  are  mtasing  in 
action  or  prisoners  of  war.  The  rally  in 
Constitution  Hall  on  that  date  will  show 
to  the  wives  and  loved  ones  of  these  men 
that  Americans  do  care.  The  gathering 
will  further  show  to  the  North  Viet- 
namese and  the  Vietcong  that  their 
treatment  of  the  men  and  their  failure 
to  release  Information  regarding  their 
status,  is  inhumane  and  is  abhorrent  to 
the  American  people. 

Veterans'  organizations  and  private 
citizens  have  attempted  to  learn  of  the 
condition  of  American  prisoners  of  war 
and  to  achiere  their  release.  Their  ef- 
forts have  been  Ignored  by  the  North 
Vietnamese  who  have  shown  no  signifi- 
cant sign  of  good  will. 

Such  action  is  in  violation  of  the 
Geneva  convention  which  outlines 
specific  standards  of  humane  treatment 
for  prisoners  of  war.  Further,  by  refus- 
ing to  make  known  specific  information 
as  to  their  condition.  Hanoi  is  inflicting 


DDT  PERIL  TO  OUR  OCEANS 


HON.  DAVID  R.  OBEY 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  30.  1970 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  according  to 
reports  in  this  morning's  newspaper,  an 
international  conference  which  recently 
met  in  London  has  confirmed  what  many 
people  have  been  saying  for  some  time — 
that  the  use  of  DDT  and  other  hard 
pesticides  is  a  serious  hazard  to  marine 
life. 

The  reports  paint  a  bleak  picture  in- 
deed, and  they  did  not  even  deal  with 
the  question  of  the  diminution  of  the 
ocean's  auility  to  supply  oxygen. 

Reports  from  conferences  such  as  this 
one  are  just  another  Indication  that  it 
is  important  for  the  protection  of  our 
environment  that  we  act  now  to  ban 
DDT  and  other  harmful  chlorinated 
hydrocarbons. 

The  news  report  follows: 

(Prom  the  Washington  Poet,  Apr.  30.  1970] 

OaEATKST  Thbxat  TO  SxA  Lox  Callxo  DDT, 

Not  Oa.  Sucks 

(By  Alfred  Friendly) 

London.  April  ». — The  pesticides  that  In- 
crease the  harveeta  from  the  land  Imperil 
those  from  the  sea.  an  international  confer- 
ence of  martne  biologists  was  told  here  today. 

The  DDT  spread  on  fields  finds  Its  way  to 
rivers,  estuaries  and  coastal  stretches  and 
plays  havoc  with  clams,  oysters,  shrimp, 
trout,  salmon  and  other  fish,  the  scientists 
reported.  Even  very  slight  contaminations  In 
water — a  few  parts  per  million — can  stop  the 
reproduction  of  many  specie*  or  greatly  re- 
duce their  slxe  and  numbers. 

But,  the  researchers  said,  present  martne 
contamination  by  radioactive  wastes,  by  hot 
water  from  power  plants  and.  surprisingly, 
by  oil  spills  are  not  noticeably  Injuring  ma- 
rtne life. 

The  prtnclpal  message  of  the  two-day  meet- 
ing, under  the  auspices  of  the  Royal  Society, 
was  that  while  man  has  not  been  known  to 
have  died  himself  from  too  much  DDT,  be 
Is  using  It  to  kill  off  Important  elements  of 
the  food  chain  he  Uvea  on. 

The  fatal  mechanism  Is  one  of  accumula- 
tion of  DDT  along  that  chain :  The  pesticide, 
carrted  by  wind  or  rain  run-off  Into  rtven 
and  harbors,  contaminates  them  by  only  a 
few  parts  per  bllUon,  or  leas;  but  each  feeder, 
up  along  the  evolutionary  ladder  from 
plankton  to  predator,  concentrates  the  resi- 
dues more  and  more.  Dead  porpoises  In  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  for  example,  contained  DDT 
residue*  ranging  up  to  800  parts  per  million. 

In  an  estuary  on  the  Texas  coast,  where 
DDT  la  often  sprayed  on  the  fields  three 
tlxdes  a  year,  a  concentration  of  8  parts  per 
million  In  the  ovary  of  sea  trout  In  1988 
prevented  all  spawning  whatsover.  Dr.  Philip 
A.  Butler,  of  the  US.  PUh  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice field  station  at  Sea  Breeze,  Pla.,  reported. 

After  a  heavy  DDT  pollution  near  Pensa- 
cola  eight  years  ago.  he  noted,  the  entire 
scallop  population  was  killed  and  has  not 
reappeared.   Even   the  slightest  amount  of 


DDT  In  the  water,  he  said,  la  Immediately 
fatal  to  shrtmp. 

Concentrations  of  DDT  at  much  lower 
levels  than  the  Immediately  lethal  amount. 
Dr.  Butler  explained,  can  also  be  ruinous  In 
Inhibiting  growth  and  reproduction,  and 
rendering  the  organism  easier  prey  for  disease 
and  parasite  Infestation. 

An  oyster's  growth  will  be  half  the  normal 
rate  In  water  contaminated  by  only  1  part 
DDT  In  10  billion.  As  long  as  the  toxicant  Is 
present,  the  oyster  continues  to  concentrate 
It.  up  to  70.000  times  higher  In  its  body  than 
In  the  surrounding  water. 

Dr.  J.  M.  Anderson,  director  of  the  New 
Brunswick  station  of  Canada's  Fisheries  Re- 
search Board,  reported  that  DDT  reduces  the 
ability  of  salmon  to  withstand  temperature 
changes  (as  when  they  plunge  Into  colder 
water),  disorients  their  ability  to  return  to 
their  spawning  ground,  and  greatly  lessens 
their  "survival  repertoire,"  the  mechanisms 
for  avoiding  hazard  and  for  escape. 

Study  of  "thermal  contamination" — the 
runoff  Into  the  sea  of  water  at  high  tempera- 
ture from  power  plants — Indicated  no  worri- 
some consequences,  according  to  one  research 
paper.  Research  on  the  Scottish  coast  showed 
that  about  the  only  result  was  the  Introduc- 
tion of  new  species  of  fish  previously  found  In 
warmer  latitudes. 

Similarly,  no  damage  to  martne  life  has 
been  noted  so  far — nor  do  prospective  levels 
Indicate  any  danger — from  the  discharge  In 
rivers  and  ocean  of  radioactive  wastes  from 
atomic  power  plants.  A  researcher  quoted 
Amertcan  experiments  covering  21  years  In 
which  no  Injury  was  found  to  salmon  eggs 
subjected  to  60  times  more  radiation  than 
that  prevailing  In  the  Columbia  River  below 
the  Hanford  atomic  plant. 

On  the  other  hand,  very  deleterious  results 
to  marine  life  were  noted  In  other  reports  on 
the  effects  of  sewage  and  Industrtal  waste — 
particularly  that  containing  mercury,  copper, 
lead  and  zinc  compounds. 

Finally,  whatever  damage  was  caused  to  sea 
birds  and  the  amenities  of  the  beaches  by 
catastrophic  oil  spills,  such  as  the  sinking  of 
the  Torrey  Canyon  supertanker  In  1967,  they 
have  not  wrought  substantial  Injury  to  other 
sea  life.  Dr.  R.  O.  J.  Shelton,  of  the  Bumham- 
on-Crouch  Fisheries  Laboratory,  declared. 
The  more  volatile  elements  In  the  oU  quickly 
evaporate  and  the  rest  are  not  particularly 
toxic,  doing  more  harm,  as  sludge,  to  fish 
nets  than  to  fish. 

He  conceded,  however,  that  chronic  oil 
leakage,  customary  at  pipeline  terminals  or 
storage  tanks  on  the  water's  edge,  could  have 
a  thoroughly  blighting  effect. 

Prof.  R.  B.  Clark  of  the  University  of  New- 
castle argued,  with  obvious  reference  to  the 
new  Alaska  oU  strikes,  that  oil  contamination 
Is  a  far  bigger  danger  In  the  Arctic.  In  aear- 
zero  temperaturee.  the  quick  degradation  of 
the  oil  products  characteristic  of  temperate 
climates  will  not  occur,  and  the  different  bi- 
ology of  cold  water  marine  life  makes  It  much 
more  susceptible  to  oU  poisoning,  he  said. 


HON.  JAMES  B.   UTT 


HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

or  SOUTH  CABOLXMA 

IN  THE  HOU8K  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  AprU  30.  1970 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  death  of 
our  friend  and  colleague,  James  B.  Utt. 
is  a  great  loss  to  the  Congress.  He  will 
be  missed  by  all  of  us  who  were  for- 
tunate to  know  him  and  serve  with  him 
in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Jim  Utt  served  his  home  State  of  Cali- 
fornia In  the  State  Controller's  Office 
and  in  the  State  Assembly  before  enter- 
ing the  Congress.  He  was  also  an  out- 
standing attorney. 


May  1,  1970 


im 


Jim  Utt  was  an  Intelligent  and  re- 
sponsible advocate  of  conservative  prin- 
ciples who  was  dedicated  to  preserving 
our  Nation  and  the  Constitution.  He  was 
greatly  devoted  to  our  capitalistic  sys- 
tem and  actively  supported  private  en- 
terprise and  property  rights.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  he  consistently  advocated 
that  less  burden  be  placed  on  the  in- 
dividual taxpayer. 

Jim  Utt  was  a  devoted  and  dedicated 
Christian.  He  was  always  a  regular  at- 
tendant at  the  House  prayer  breakfasts. 

Our  Nation,  the  State  of  CaUfornia, 
and  CaUfornia  "s  35th  District  have  lost 
a  diligent  patriot  and  servant.  Mrs.  Dom 
Joins  me  in  my  deepest  and  most  heart- 
felt sympathy  to  Mrs.  Utt  and  the  fam- 
ily. 


SPINOFF  FROM  THE  SPACE 
PROGRAM 


HON.  LOUIS  FREY,  JR. 


or  rLoaUiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  30.  1970 

Mr.  FREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  21. 
along  with  several  of  my  colleagues  on 
the  House  Science  and  Astronautics 
Committee,  I  described  various  spin- 
off benefits  of  our  Nation's  space  pro- 
gram. It  has  always  been  my  conten- 
tion that  these  direct  and  indirect  bene- 
fits more  than  justify  the  total  cost  of 
the  space  effort  while  benefiting  and 
improving  the  quality  of  life  for  all  men 
on  earth. 

Since  that  time  several  of  my  col- 
leagues have  asked  for  copies  of  a  spe- 
cial report  which  was  compiled  by  my 
district  Astronautics  and  Aeronautics 
Advisory  Committee,  composed  of  chief 
executives  with  the  Nation's  largest 
space  Industry  firms.  This  report  is  en- 
closed as  follows: 
Spinoit  Benktits  rxoM  tkx  Space  Pkocxam 

OBJBCTIVX 

The  principal  objective  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee report  Is  to  inform  Congressman  L. 
Frey  of  the  spinoff  benefits  to  the  American 
puMlc  resulting  from  NASA  space  programs. 
This  Information  Is  presented  In  a  format 
that  can  easily  be  understood  by  the  gmeral 
public. 

The  secondary  objective  Is  to  provide  as 
much  general  and  related  reference  material 
and  source  of  information  material  as  could 
be  found  which  will  provide  a  listing  that 
can  be  used  by  others  who  wish  to  pursue 
the  spinoff  subject  further.  These  Items  can 
be  found  In  Appendix  m  (Reference)  and 
AppendU  rv  (BlbUography) . 

The  third  objective  of  this  report  is  to 
provide  recommendations  to  Congressman 
Frey  as  to  what  futvire  actions  he  might  take 
and  what  additional  material  might  be 
gathered  to  assist  him  in  meeting  his  ob- 
jectives as  a  member  of  the  House  ot  Kepn- 
sentatlves  Aeronautics  and  Space  Committee. 
These  recommendations  present  a  consensus 
of  the  Subcommittee  and  are  summarized  on 
the  following  page,  entitled  Recommenda- 
tions. 

XXCOMICXNDATIONS 

It  Is  the  unanlmoiu  recommendation  oC 
this  Subcommittee  that  Congreaaman  Vnf 
encourage  NASA  to: 

Stress  the  value  of  space  splnirffs  through 
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the  NASA  Office  of  PubUc  Affairs.  These 
should  Include  not  only  technological  bene- 
fits but  economic,  political  and  educational 
benefits  accrued  by  each  of  the  fifty  states 
and  the  country  as  a  whole. 

Make  the  Aerospace  Industry  aware  of  Its 
responsibility  to  inform  the  general  public 
of  the  benefits  resulting  from  NASA  pro- 
grams. Aerospace  firms  should  be  asked 
to  provide  more  spinoff  material  for  the 
news  media;  particularly,  during  launch 
coverage  by  major  TV  and  radio  networks. 

Initiate  a  full  program  to  enlist  the  com- 
plete support  of  the  American  people.  Like 
the  NASA  spacemoblle  carries  the  message 
to  our  Intellectual  communities,  a  "Space- 
copter"  could  be  used  to  conmitmlcate  the 
Space  Program  to  the  country  at  large.  With 
the  space  spinoffs  as  a  selling  tool,  these 
space  age  vehicles  would  appear  at  public 
gatherings,  such  as  sports  stadiums,  fair- 
grounds and/or  shopping  centers  to  present 
a  show  focused  on  the  spectacles  of  the 
Space  Program  and  how  It  Is  now  and  will 
In  the  future  affect  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

BSCnON     1.   INTEODUCTION 

The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration has  contributed  significantly  to 
the  scientific  knowledge,  prestige  and  tech- 
nological progress  of  this  Nation  In  many 
ways.  The  Influence  of  NASA's  Space  Pro- 
grams on  the  National  economy  almost  stag- 
gers the  Imagination.  In  terms  of  direct  Im- 
pact through  contracts  to  Industry,  more 
jobs  for  our  Nation's  work  forces,  grants  to 
universities  and  colleges  and  technological 
spinoffs  affecting  everyone,  the  space  pro- 
grams must  be  considered  a  major  force  In 
American  life.  The  Subcommittee  recognizes 
the  need  to  Inform  the  American  people  of 
how  the  space  program  benefits  them. 

This   report   presents   examples   of   NASA 
space  technology  transfer  best  by  Illustrating 
NASA  spinoffs  which  were  selected  from  In- 
formaUon  provided  by  NASA,  Kennedy  Space 
Center,  and  Its  contractors.  The  Subcommit- 
tee has  organized  the  examples  In  categories 
which  should  be  of  Interest  to  the  general 
public.  The  categories  selected  Include: 
Medical. 
Urban  Affairs. 
Meteorological. 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 
Communications. 
Public  Affalra. 
Transportation. 
Materials. 

In  each  of  the  above  categories  where  more 
extensive  and/or  illustrated  Information  Is 
available,  the  applicable  subject  tlUe  Is  fol- 
lowed by  a  reference  number  (1  through  9) 
which  corresponds  with  the  numbering  of 
the  blbUography. 

To  the  colleges  and  universities  of  this 
country,  research  grants  are  Important  In 
that  the  grants  provide  challenging  research 
work  which  motivates  both  students  and 
faculty  in  "state-of-the-art"  development. 
These  have  been  summarized  In  Appendix  I 
and  the  reference  doctiments  identified  In  the 
bibliography. 

The  NASA  aerospace  programs  could  not 
have  been  acoompllsbed  without  the  many 
major  contractors  and  subcontractors  who 
supported  the  various  programs.  In  Appendix 
n  the  numbers  are  broken  out  by  contractors 
per  state,  and  the  reference  document  con- 
tains the  names  of  the  companies,  cities,  and 
states. 

One  additional  Item  should  be  mentioned 
here  and  that  Is  the  work  being  done  by 
Denver  Research  InsHtute  under  NASA  con- 
tract to  provide  a  quarterly  report  t»  NASA 
on  the  technology  transfer  process  and  iko- 
vlde  the  capability  of  a  central  data  bank  for 
ooUeotloa  of  useful  data  on  actual  or  poten- 
tial cases  of  technology  transfer  resuIUng 
from  NASA's  Technology  Utilization  Pro- 
gram. 
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SECTION   2.  MEDICAI. 

General  introduction 
Of  all  the  data  covering  aerospace  spin- 
offs, the  medical  area  provided  the  greatest 
amount  of  readily  available  material.  Many 
times  the  same  basic  spinoff  Item  has  been 
applied  to  two  or  more  medical  uses,  such  as 
the  spray  on  electrodes  and  miniaturized 
sensing  devices.  There  are  also  many  tech- 
niques that  were  derived  from  areospace  re- 
search that  were  so  technical  or  still  within 
the  medical  research  programs  that  they  have 
been  purposely  omitted  from  this  report.  The 
best  example  of  this  case  Is  the  research  be- 
ing conducted  in  the  nuclear  field  for  devis- 
ing a  miniaturized  nuclear-powered  engine 
to  be  Implanted  In  the  abdomen  of  a  patient 
to  power  a  heart  assist  device. 

orgeat  Interest,  the  development  of  the 
Biomedical  Applications  Teams  organized  by 
NASA  whose  primary  purpose  was  to  care- 
fully define  Important  biomedical  problems 
relevant  to  aerospace  technology.  The  Teams 
systematically  screen  both  computerized 
aerospace  data  files  and  NASA  laboratories  for 
potential  solutions.  The  effect  of  the  Team 
efforts  will  be: 

(1)  To  shorten  the  time  gap  between  the 
development  of  new  technology  and  Its  effec- 
tive utilization. 

(2)  Aid  the  movement  of  new  knowledge 
across  the  organization,  disciplinary,  and 
regional  boundsjles. 

(3)  Help  develop  better  methods  for  com- 
municating and  applying  Government-gen- 
erated knowledge  to  the  general  economy. 

Many  of  the  medical  examples  that  follow 
were  provided  by  the  Biomedical  Applications 
Team. 

Breathing  Sensor    (3.   4,   6) 

Infants,  comatose  children,  or  adult  pa- 
tients sometimes  require  surgical  Implanta- 
tion of  a  tracheotomy  tube  In  the  windpipe 
to  ease  breathing.  If  the  tube  becomes 
clogged,  breathing  will  stop  and  brain  dam- 
age or  death  can  result  within  two  to  four 
minutes. 

Ordinarily  a  full-time  nurse  is  required, 
who  checks  the  tube  visually  and  takes  im- 
mediate corrective  action  when  necessary. 
Integrated  circuitry,  designed  and  fabricated 
for  aerospace  use  by  NASA's  Ames  Research 
Center,  has  been  modified  to  note  differences 
In  temperature  of  air  passing  throvigb  the 
tube,  and  actute  an  audible  or  visible  alarm 
within  10  seconds  of  any  change.  The  signal 
call  be  given  at  a  nurse's  station,  or  In  an- 
other room  If  the  patient  Is  at  home.  Thus 
the  patient's  care  Is  Improved  and  faclllated. 
Cardiac  Catheter  (3,  4) 
A  sensor  developed  at  Ames  Research  Cen- 
ter Is  smaller  than  the  bead  of  a  pin  and 
can  be  Inserted  Into  a  vein  or  artery  to 
measure  blood  pressure  without  Interfering 
with  clrctilatlon.  Less  than  0.06  Inch  In  di- 
ameter, the  probe  can  be  Inserted  through 
a  standard  hypodermic  needle.  The  original 
version  of  this  sensor  was  a  transducer  devel- 
oped to  provide  pressure  distribution  meas- 
urements over  the  surfaces  of  small  wind 
tunnel  models. 

Cardiovascular  Pressure  Transducer  (2,  3,  4) 
NASA  research  has  produced  a  miniature 
transducer    capable    of    transmitting    blood 
pressure  variations.  About  two  htindredths  of 
an  inch  thick  and  using  less  than  600  mil- 
llonths  of  a  watt  of  electrical   power  the 
transducer   will   be   used   to   monitor  blood 
flow  changes  In  cardiac  patients  with  coro- 
nary occlusions.  Encouraging  results  have  al- 
ready been  obtained  by  Inserting  this  tiny 
device  Into  the  heart  and  arteries  of  anes- 
thetized dogs  and  much  smalltf  animals. 
Computer  Enhancement  of  Z-ray 
Photographs  (4) 
For  several  years  NASA's  Jet  Propulsion 
Laboratory  has  been  tislng  digital  computers 
to  enhance  the  clarity  of  television  pictures 
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of  th«  Moon  and  M&n  trmnamltted  from 
spacecraft.  Although  the  original  pictures 
were  surprl&lngiT  sharp  conalderlng  the  cir- 
cumstance, technical  llmltaUona  of  th* 
camera  and  electrical  distortion  encountered 
In  the  transmlaalon  reduced  the  clarity  de- 
sired. By  proceaalng  the  photos  In  a  digital 
computer,  details  that  were  obscured  In  the 
original  became  apparent. 

In  1966.  this  technlqxie  was  applied  to  med- 
ical and  biological  X-rays,  with  promising 
results.  Doctors  were  able  to  observe  clarity 
of  details  that  would  otherwise  be  lost  or 
overlooked.  Computer  enhancement  of  X-ray 
photos  currently  continues  under  develop- 
ment. 

Cardiotachometer  (4) 

The  medical  division  of  an  eastern  opUcal 
corporation  is  developing  an  instrument  to 
monitor  certain  functions  of  bedridden  pa- 
tients. The  firm  plans  to  incorjwrate  this  in- 
strument into  their  ■bedside  monitor."  This 
instrument  was  made  possible  from  data 
taken  front  a  NASA  Tech  Brief  developed  by 
the  Ames  Research  Center. 

Ear  Instrument 

When  it  becomes  xtecessary  to  acquire 
specimens  of  tissue  from  the  Inner  ear  for 
medical  examination,  the  outer  bony  struc- 
ture must  first  be  removed.  A  special  air- 
abrasive  device  for  acquiring  Inner  ear  bone 
specimens  was  suggested  by  the  Midwest  Be- 
se*rch  Institute  Biomedical  Applications 
Team  to  an  investigator  at  the  Dnlversity  of 
y-»—  Medical  Center.  He  found  that  it  was 
substantially  better  than  previous  techniques 
for  reoMvlng  bone  from  the  ear  and  saved 
considerable  time. 

Evaluating  Drug  Safety 

In  evahiatlng  the  safety  and  eOciency  of 
drugs  for  human  use.  the  effect  of  a  partic- 
ular drug  on  the  circulation  of  blood  through 
the  caplllarlee  is  of  great  Importance.  Pres- 
ent methods  for  determining  capillary  circu- 
lation are  relatively  crude  and  indirect  be- 
cause the  capillary  vessel  may  have  a  diam- 
eter lea*  than  half  that  of  a  human  hair.  A 
search  of  IfAJBA  aaroapae*  Uterature  was  made 
by  tiie  Midwest  Research  Institute  Btomedl- 
cal  AppUcatlone  Team,  the  results  of  which 
were  helpful  to  a  pbysiologtst  in  heglnntng 
a  pilot  program  for  tbe  aolutloa  of  thU  prob- 
lem at  the  CnlTantty  at  Mlnnseota. 
Heart  Monitor  (1.  9) 

An  Investigator  working  under  a  NASA 
grant  at  the  Duke  University  Medical  Center 
wanted  to  monitor  heart  action  more  pre- 
cisely by  measuring  electrical  signals  simul- 
taneously along  IS  points  on  a  small  area  of 
the  heart  wall.  For  this,  be  needed  a  probe 
that  would  Insure  good  contact  at  all  IS 
points  and  which  would  not  result  in  heart 
wall  damage  upon  insertion.  The  IfASA- 
sponeored  Research  Triangle  Institute  Blo- 
medicai  ^pp»*^t««««  Team  explained  the 
problem  to  an  laeCrument  engineer.  Be  d*- 
slfned  a  15  slectrode  probe  within  an  ordi- 
nary hypodermic  needle.  It  was  fsbrtc*ted. 
tested,  found  satisfactory,  and  Is  now  in  use. 
Hospital  Clean  Rooms  (4) 

A  particle  counter  iraa  developed  for  the 
U*T«H«»i  Spa«e  FUght  Center  to  monitor  air 
parity  in  dean  rooms  In  which  small  predae 
eoanpanenta  are  asaembled  and  tasted.  Ser- 
eral  boepitals  have  shown  interest  in  adapt- 
ing It  for  monltonng  air  cleanllneaa  in  oper- 
ating rooms  and  intensive  care  wards. 

Mlcrothermocouple  (3) 
Doctors  in  New  York  and  Boston  now  use 
a  commercially  availabte  mlcrothermocouple 
probe  in  eryoMirgary,  (Nitrogasv-Sao*  F.  In 
liquid  state)  to  specify  areas  subjected  to 
the  cryogenic  temperature.  Tbe  probe,  used 
to  detect  tbe  body  temperature  In  the  local 
area  of  cryogenic  application  was  originally 
developed  under  contaract  to  the  NASA  Lewis 
Research  Center,  is  tised  In  treatment  of 
dystonia.  Parkinson's  dlsrase  and  other  dis- 
eases  causing  abnormal   muscular   motion. 
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It  is  also  used  for  repairing  lesions  in  the 
eye  by  "welding"  tissues  at  cryogenic  tem- 
peratures. 

Physiological  sensor  (2.  4.  9) 
Electronic  sensors  that  were  used  to  moni- 
tor astronauts  diulng  Mercury  and  Oemlnl 
flights  have  been  adapted  to  continuously 
measure  the  pulse  and  respiration  rates,  tem- 
perature and  blood  pressure  of  up  to  64  hos- 
pital patients  and  provide  continuous  ob- 
senatlon  at  a  Central  Control  station. 

Respiratory  ailment  helmet   (4,  6) 
An  adaption  of  the  Gemini  astronaut  space 
helmet  helps  physiologists  conduct  studies 
on  the  proper  exercise  levels  for  children  with 
respiratory  ailment. 

The  helmet  can  also  be  used  for  delivery 
of  medication,  thereby  permitting  some 
mobility  for  patients  formerly  confined  to 
tents. 

Respirometer  (4) 

In  the  care  and  rehabilitation  of  the  se- 
verely burned  child.  It  is  desirable  that  chem- 
ical changes  in  expired  gases  be  monitored  as 
a  means  of  determining  the  child's  over-all 
condition.  This  should  not  Involve  touching 
the  child's  body  or  connecting  air  tubes  to 
his  throat,  because  of  the  pain  and  airway 
restriction  Involved.  The  Southwest  Research 
Institute  Biomedical  Applications  Team  lo- 
cated a  respirometer  developed  at  NASA's 
Ames  Research  Center  which  appeared  to 
meet  the  qualifications  of  the  Investlgstors 
at  the  Shrines  Institute  of  the  University  of 
Texas.  A  prototype  of  this  respirometer  will 
be  made  available  for  evaluation. 
Sight  switch   (3.  4) 

A  sight  switch,  developed  to  give  astro- 
nauts an  extra  pair  of  arms,  has  been  adapted 
for  use  by  people  suffering  from  paralysis. 
With  it  a  paUent  can  manipulate  a  motor- 
driven  wheelchair  with  only  the  movement 
of  his  eyee.  The  switch  operates  on  the  prin- 
cipal of  infra-red  reflection  from  the  eyeball. 
An  infra-red  source  bouncee  light  off  the 
white  of  the  eye  Into  a  photoelectric  cell 
which  carries  the  message  to  a  control  acUva- 
tor.  When  the  eyes  are  moved  sideward,  one 
eye  reflects  the  light  while  the  pupil  of  tbe 
other  eye  absorbs  it.  The  resulting  Inbalance 
of  voltage  controls  the  direction  of  tbe  chair. 
Other  applications  o<  tbU  switch  Include  the 
control  of  nuMblnery  and  electronic  devices. 

^ace  underwear  use 
Study  of  the  effects  of  stress  on  the  normal 
heart  helps  to  understand  stroke  and  cardio- 
vascular disease.  Researchers  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Washington  were  evaluating  the  ef- 
fects of  pbydeal  effort  and  heat  on  blood 
oxygen  tranq>ort.  A  means  of  careftilly  ooa- 
troUlng  skin  blood  temperature  without  in- 
terfering with  nu>vement  was  needed.  NASA- 
developed  "space  underwear"  with  a  tempera- 
ture control  system  was  obtained  by  tbe 
Southwest  Research  Institute  Biomedical  Ap- 
plication Team  and  was  used  by  the  investi- 
gators in  successfully  completing  tbe  study. 

apeclallwd  TranerttMur  (1.  4) 
A  transducer  developed  for  tbe  Manned 
Spacecraft  Center  to  measure  the  impact  of 
tbe  ApoUo  spacecraft  Command  Module  dur- 
ing water  landings  U  being  uasd  in  tbe  fit- 
ting oC  artlAfltal  llmba.  Tlie  tranadnear  la 
mwnmumr  tbau  a  dims  and  weighs  leas  than 
an  oonea.  Tttm  sensing  diaphragm  la  staln- 
laas  ataal  and  tbe  whole  unit  la  waterproof. 
It  win  reepond  to  cbangee  in  preesure.  and 
la  not  affected  by  tamperatorea  between 
freealng  and  ISO*  F. 

8pr«y-on-Klecti  odes  (4) 
A  new  tecbnliue  for  applying  electrocar- 
dlograpb  alactrodss  to  the  bodlea  of  teat 
pUoU  waa  dercloped  by  tba  NASA  FUgbt 
Research  Center.  A  liquified.  conducUve  mix- 
ture is  sprayed  over  tbe  ends  o<  lead  wires 
onto  the  patient's  chest.  This  mixture  dries 
quickly,  is  thin  and  flexible,  and  is  not  un- 
comfortable to  the  patient.  It  can  be  easily  re- 
moved, but  keeps  tbe  electrodes  In  contact 
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with  the  skin  during  exercise  wblcb  causes 
perspiration. 

A  plastic -metallic  spray  for  attaching 
heart  electrodes  to  test  pilots  is  being  used 
In  equipment  with  which  electrocardiograms 
of  smbulance  patients  can  be  flashed  ahead 
by  radio  to  a  hospital  receiving  room. 

Training  of  the  Physically  Handicapped  (4) 

A  sling  support  device  was  developed  by 
Langley  Research  Center  for  the  purpose  of 
acquainting  astronauts  with  gravity  condi- 
tions on  the  lunar  surface  where  the  force 
of  gravity  is  one-sixth  that  found  on  Earth. 
A  NASA-sponst  red  Biomedical  Application 
Team  at  Southwest  Research  Institute  was 
aware  of  the  need  for  a  device  with  which 
to  train  and  rehabilitate  physically  handi- 
capped persons.  The  sling  support  device  was 
thus  made  known  to  Investigators  at  the 
Texas  Institute  for  Rehabilitation  and  Re- 
search (TIRR)  who,  with  assistance  from 
Langley  personnel,  have  adapted  the  lunar 
gravity  simulator  to  suit  TIRRs  needs  In 
training  the  handicapped.  The  TIRR  device 
is  In  use  at  their  clinic  In  Houston.  Texas. 
Electrocardiograms  by  Telephone  (1,  4,  6) 

A  "Telamedlc"  device,  which  relays  elec- 
trocardiogram data  by  telephone,  has  been 
developed.  It  Is  designed  for  Immediate  elec- 
trocardiogram checks  for  post-coronary  pa- 
tients. The  "Telamedlc"  can  be  used  In  the 
home,  hospital  or  physician's  olBce.  The  bat- 
tery-powered qj^tem  Includes  a  transmitter 
and  receiver,  each  about  the  size  of  a  bed- 
side alarm  clock.  No  speeUl  equipment  is 
needed  for  the  telephone. 

To  use  the  equipment,  tbe  patient  sttaches 
tbe  transmitter's  electrodes  to  previously 
marked  positions  on  tUs  chest,  telephones 
his  physician  and  places  the  telephone  on 
the  transmitter.  The  doctor  places  his  tele- 
phone on  the  desk-top  Telamedlc  receiver 
and  gathers  data  on  a  standard  EKO  writer 
for  Inunediate  reading  or  permanent 
recording. 

Laser  Surgery  (1.  4) 

Laser  technology  developed  originally  for 
defense  and  space  use  is  being  adapted  for 
delicate  and  precise  use  In  medicine.  Aero- 
space engineers  have  been  working  since  liMa 
wltb  medical  research  teams  to  find  new 
ways  to  use  lasers  In  "knlf class  surgery"  and 
as  diagnostic  tools. 

Lasers  are  being  used  with  outstanding 
success  In  eye  surgery,  and  are  being  eval- 
uated in  dermatology,  organ  repair,  ampu- 
tation and  In  microbiological  studies.  Such 
suLTgery  can  be  painlees  and.  In  many  cases, 
practically  bloodless.  As  a  diagnostic  tool, 
tba  microscopically  small  point  of  focus  of 
a  laser  beam  might  be  used  to  lift  painlessly 
and  Instantaneously  a  mlnlsctile  particle  of 
skin  from  a  paUent's  arm.  Or.  by  passing  the 
beam  through  a  hypodermic  needle,  the  laser 
can  aample  tissue  inside  tbe  body. 
Heart-Assist  Pump  (1.  6) 

A  circulatory  assist  pump  for  use  In  emer- 
gency treatment  of  heart  attack  Tletlms  to 
being  produced  as  a  result  of  aeroapace  re- 
search and  development  programs. 

Hydraullcally  operated.  thU  pump  U 
quickly  and  easily  connected  by  minor  sur- 
gery to  tbe  femoral  (tblgh)  arterlee.  and  re- 
lieves the  heart's  workload  by  augmenting  iU 
natural  pumping  action. 

In  a  aaore  advanced  program,  engineers  are 
InvolTed  In  building  and  eraluaUng  a  "co- 
pulaation"  circulatory  assist  pump  designed 
to  relieve  a  weak  heart's  workload.  Oo-pulsa- 
tton  Is  s  new  and  untried  method  of  dreula- 
tory  assist  that  Imiutes  tbe  natural  beart's 
blood-pumping  aettoa.  Tbe  device  will  pump 
blood  at  flows  and  pressures  proporUonal  to 
those  of  the  natural  heart.  The  pump  consist- 
ing o<  two  liquid-operated  diaphragms 
mounted  in  a  plastic  bouMng.  will  be  driven 
by  a  pUton  automatically  oontrollad  by  an 
alsiiliiMUi  conpular. 

me  pump  will  be  connected  to  tbe  aorta, 
the  beart's  great  trunk  artary  that  cairlM 
bkxMl  to  tba  branch  artarlaa. 
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Rescue  Stretcher 
An  orthopedic  stretcher  has  been  designed 
to  remove  a  workman  from  large,  deep  rocket 
fuel  tanks  having  access  holes  of  only  18" 
diameter.  The  stretcher  holds  the  subject 
essentially  in  traction  while  raising  him 
through  the  access  hole. 

SECTION    3.    trUAN    AFTAUtS 

General  introduction 

In  the  area  of  Urban  Affairs  spinoffs  from 
space  have  taken  the  form  of  providing  a  new 
method  of  tackling  old  problems.  This  new 
method  Is  known  by  several  titles.  Systems 
Engineering.  Systems  Analysis  and  Systems 
Management.  Whatever  title  you  prefer,  sys- 
tems Is  the  key  word. 

Tbe  systems  approach  utilizes  the  appli- 
cation of  mathematics  to  simulate  and  de- 
termine the  interaction  of  complex  systems 
and  predict  their  behavior.  Cancentratlon  Is 
on  the  design  as  a  whole,  as  distinct  trom 
the  design  and  production  of  the  parts.  It  Is 
an  approach  that  Insists  upon  looking  at  the 
problem  In  its  entirety,  taking  into  account 
all  the  facets,  and  seeking  to  understand  how 
they  interact  with  one  another  and  how  the 
best  solution  will  bring  these  factors  Into 
proper  relationship. 

Former  Vice  President  Hubert  Humphrey, 
when  he  was  chairman  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Council,  stated  that  the 
techniques  used  to  put  man  on  the  moon 
were  exactly  the  techniques  needed  to  clear 
up  oiu-  cities.  He  was  referring  to  this  sys- 
tematic approach  to  probelm  solving.  Since 
bis  statement,  the  systems  approach  has  been 
applied  to  many  problems  Inherent  to  the 
cities  of  this  country.  Insluded  In  this  section 
are  a  few  of  the  more  specific  examples. 

Crime  Detection  Techniques  (1,  6) 
Improved  methods  of  fighting  crime 
through  the  use  of  modern  scientific  de- 
velopments have  been  outlined  by  an  aero- 
space corporation  at  national  and  local 
meetings  on  crime  prevention. 

"Nuclear  fingerprlnU"  have  been  advanced 
as  a  most  useful  method  of  comparing  clues 
found  at  the  scene  of  a  crime  with  similar 
samples  taken  from  a  suspect.  This  "heutron 
activation  analysis"  can  be  used,  for  example. 
In  comparing  tire  marks,  hair  samples  and 
marijuana.  Matching  probabilities  are  said 
to  be  99,009  percent. 

The  use  of  chemistry  has  been  cited  as  a 
method  for  marking  and  tracking.  For  ex- 
ample, it  could  be  possible  to  "sniff"  around 
a  house  to  determine  if  narcotics  are  inside 
'Without  ever  entering  the  house.  Special 
markings  on  vehicle  would  allow  police  offi- 
cers to  follow  that  car  chemically. 

Fresno  General  Neighborhood  Renewal 
Program  (6> 

Aerospace  Industry  Is  assisting  the  Director 
of  the  Fresno  Redevelopment  Agency  in  the 
preparation  of  a  management  plan  for  the 
West  Fresno  General  Neighborhood  Renewal 
Program.  This  work  will  require:  (1)  defin- 
ing program  objectives,  scheduling  and 
budgeting  the  study  phase  of  the  program: 
(2)  preparation  of  control  procedures  for 
directing  and  monitoring  the  progress;  and 
(31  organization  of  data  handling  procedures 
to  be  used  with  the  great  quantities  of  data 
required  in  a  project  of  this  nature. 

This  approach  to  the  planning  process  Is 
comprehensive  with  stress  on  planning  as  a 
continuing  process  But  considering  each  of 
the  major  several  elements  of  urban  activi- 
ties concurrently,  and  taking  Into  account 
the  relationships  among  the  elements,  the 
plans  developed  will  reflect  the  total  Impact 
of  proposed  actions  In  the  metropolitan  area. 
This  contractor  plans  to  provide  detailed 
action  programs  and  Implementation  plans 
for  community  renewal  and  economic  de- 
velopjient  plus  a  management  and  informa- 
tion system  for  use  with  the  programs. 
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Justice,  Welfare  Studies  (1,  6) 
California  selected  an  aerospace  corpora- 
tion to  apply  aerospace  systems  analysis  tech- 
niques to  the  solution  of  social  problems  In 
two  Important  areas. 

In  1965,  the  company  performed  a  systems 
analjrsls  study  of  the  problems  of  crime  and 
delinquency  In  the  State.  Results  of  the  six- 
month  effort  demonstrated  the  practicality 
of  using  aerospace  techniques  to  gain  new 
Insight  Into  crime  prevention  and  control 
procedures.  Of  particular  significance  was  the 
simulation  of  the  criminal  Justice  system  on 
a  computer.  This  mathematical  model  en- 
abled systems  engineers  to  determine  how 
well  the  system  functioned,  and  how  changes 
would  affect  its  functioning.  This  provided 
information  on  the  operation  of  a  criminal 
Justice  system  that  would  require  years  to 
achieve  In  actual  practice. 

California  awarded  this  firm  a  contract  in 
1966  which  called  for  a  systems  analysis  of 
the  State's  social  welfare  system.  The  study 
took  a  new  approsK:h  to  social  welfare,  dif- 
fering from  the  relief  concept  of  the  1930'8 
when  most  of  today's  programs  were  devised. 
It  marked  the  first  application  of  advanced 
research  techniques  of  the  aerospace  indus- 
try to  problems  of  combating  and  prevent- 
ing dependency,  and  has  resulted  in  the 
initiation  of  a  revised  welfare  program  in 
California. 

Law  Enforcement  and  Crime  (6,  9) 

One  company  Is  applying  aerospace  Indus- 
try management  techniques  to  broad  social 
problems  such  as  law  enforcement.  The  tech- 
niques could  lead.  In  the  next  five  to  ten 
5'ear8.  to  the  era  of  the  "Instant  cop"  through 
highly  sophisticated,  well-planned,  computer- 
ized systems  of  information  use,  communi- 
cable n.  storage,  and  retrieval  to  speed  up 
lnvestl<»atlve  processes  to  Improve  the  quality 
of  Justice. 

The  system  of  information  processing  cur- 
rently being  analjrzed  for  Redondo  Beach, 
California,  will  be  designed  for  use  by  other 
cities  of  similar  size  and  population  makeup 
and  for  quick  and  easy  integration  Into  a 
computerized  system.  Correlated  statistical 
information  could  provide  the  capability  to 
predict  when,  where,  and  what  kind  of  crime 
is  going  to  occur.  The  ultimate  product  will 
provide  quick  and  efficient  use  of  warrant 
and  fin~erprint  files  and  other  pertinent  rec- 
ords most  useful  when  Immediately  avail- 
able. 

Low  Cost  Housing  (3,  6) 

One  aerospace  company  has  developed  a 
new  housing  approach  whereby  communities 
of  attractive  and  diutible  dwellings  can  be 
built  quickly  and  economically  of  prefabri- 
cated sections  manufactured  on  the  site  in 
mobile  factories. 

The  central  feature  of  the  concept  is  a 
portable  plant  in  which  finished  sections  of 
floors,  walls,  ceilings  and  roofs  will  be  built 
at  the  construction  site.  The  mobile  factory 
Includes  23  trailers. 

School  Community  Relations  (1,  6) 
Attacks  on  some  of  the  problems  i>osed  by 
urban  poverty  and  cultural  gaps — particu- 
larly the  barriers  to  education — have  been 
mounted  by  one  aerospace  company  In  sup- 
port of  the  State  of  California. 

Under  direction  of  the  State  Department 
of  Compensatory  Education  (which,  as  the 
name  Implies,  tries  to  compensate  for  cul- 
tural and  economic  drawbacks),  a  team  of 
systems  engineers  and  analysts  assisted  in 
an  Intensive  study  of  school-community  re- 
lations In  urban  poverty  areas. 

Project  SEAR — a  Systematic  Effort  to  Ana- 
lyze Results — employed  aerospace  skills  to 
design  questions  for  more  than  250  teachers 
In  poverty  areas  and  later  to  analyze  their 
answers.  Findings  showed  the  success  or 
failure  of  schools  to  educate  youngsters  with 
ethnic  cultural  or  economic  handicaps  can 
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be  a  major  contributor  to  either  contentment 
or  unrest  In  the  modem  city. 

In  another  effort,  systems  experts  are 
helping  educators  in  San  Jose,  California, 
make  great  gains  In  motivating  junior  high 
school  students  who  previotisly  had  "under- 
achieved" because  of  social  and  economic 
factors. 

This  project,  also  supported  and  watched 
closely  by  the  Department  of  Compensatory 
Education,  has  proved  to  the  students  the 
relevance  of  their  basic  classroom  skills — 
reading  and  mathematics  In  particular — ^to 
job  success  as  adults. 

Both  Project  SEAR  and  the  San  Jose  pro- 
gram have  drawn  heavily  on  a  major  aero- 
space company's  experience  In  the  analysis 
of  enormously  complex  problems  and  the  de- 
sign of  workable  solutions. 

SECTION  4.  KETBOXOLOGICAI. 

General  introdvuMon 

Observation  of  conditions  all  over  the  earth 
are  required  for  accurate  weather  forecasting. 
The  weather  satellites  provide  this  Informa- 
tion. The  results  have  a  piofound  Impact  on 
agriculture,  from  the  planning  of  land  use 
to  the  transportation  of  crops.  Timely  warn- 
ings of  severe  storms  and  other  weather  haz- 
ards save  lives  and  property.  Barren  areas  of 
land  can  be  made  usable  and  productive  to- 
day because  of  better  tinderstandlng  of 
meteorological  factors  'with  regard  to  plant 
growth.  The  safety  of  air  and  sea  travel 
benefits  greatly  from  satellite  weather  data. 

The  Cnialrman  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, Dr.  Olenn  Seaborg,  estimates  that 
if  weather  can  be  accurately  predicted  for 
even  three  days  in  advance,  man  could  save 
•60  billion  a  year,  plus  millions  of  lives  and 
an  untold  amount  of  grief.  Even  if  all  other 
scientific,  technological,  and  economic 
benefits  of  space  research  were  disregarded 
cr  eliminated,  the  spectacularly  successful 
performances  of  our  weather  and  communi- 
cations satellites  Indicate  positively  that  In- 
vestment in  space  has  paid  off  and  will  con- 
tinue to  pay  off  in  the  future. 

Today's  satellites  relay  TV  pictures  of  the 
earth  and  its  cloud  cover,  radiation,  meas- 
urements for  ocean  currents,  vertical  tem- 
peratures and  humidity.  All  of  this  adds  to 
the  store  of  information  available  to  the 
meteorologist  and  Increases  the  value  of  his 
forecast.  These  advanced  developments  would 
not  be  possible  without  the  capabilities  pro- 
vided by  weather  satellites. 

Analysis  of  Hurricane  Mechanisms  (2,  6) 
An  aerospace  contractor  performed  a  re- 
searcfa^rogram  utilizing  Information  from 
the  National  Hurricane  Project  which  com- 
piled all  the  physical  factors  of  a  hurricane 
and  then  determined  the  magnitude  and 
stability  of  the  forces  that  hold  the  hurri- 
cane together  and  what  causes  It  to  seek 
the  course  it  takes.  The  information  ac- 
quired is  being  further  analyzed  and 
methods  of  altering  the  course  of  a  hurri- 
cane or  even  reducing  its  force  are  expected 
to  be  available  in  the  near  future. 

Earthquake  Prediction  System  (1,  6) 
A  laser  beam  system  to  detect  and  measure 
minute  movements  of  the  earth's  surface  as 
a  means  of  predicting  earthquakes  has  been 
developed  by  a  West  Coast  aerospace  con- 
tractor. By  measuring  the  small  but  contin- 
uous shifts  of  the  earth's  surface,  scientists 
say  they  can  pinpoint  major  areas  of  stress, 
and  thus  permit  advance  warning  of  a  major 
earthquake. 

The  technique,  called  Project  GLASS  (Ge- 
odetic Laser  Survey  System),  employs  twin 
laser  beams  to  precisely  record  movement  of 
terrain  along  earth  faults.  Accuracy  of  the 
system  has  been  established  in  tests  over  a 
10-mlIe  span  in  California's  San  Bernardino 
Mountains. 

The  developer  has  proposed  the  system  as 
a  solution  to  a  problem  fKwed  by  tbe  Preel- 
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dttktUl   ComnUttM  for  SarthqiuJc*  Predic- 
tion, whlcb  stTMMd  tb«  n«ed  for  constant- 
ly moanarlng  aztd  measuring  earth  strain  in 
fault   araas. 
Tornado  and  Ptre  Storm  Analysis  (3.  3.  «) 

An    aeroepace    contractor     analysed    the 
se%ere  storm  and  the  fire  storm  phenomenon. 
InveaUgatMl     fundamental     pbyslcal     prln- 
clples  and  derived  a  system  that  enables  a 
meteorologist  to  predict,  through  the  use  of 
aerospac*     tachnolofy.     anticipated     occur- 
rences and  methods  for  prrventlu:;.  altering 
or  controlling  storms. 
srcnoN  ».  a-MiBCT  ana  natu«»l  aasrwacrs 
General  introduction 
The   purpose  ot   the  NASA   "Natural   Re- 
sources Program"  U  to  utilize  remote  sen- 
sors in  space   Tor  the  discovery.   Inventor^-, 
evaluation,  development  and  conservation  of 
natural  and  ciiltural  resources. 

A  substantial  amount  of  money  Is  In- 
volved in  the  spaceborne  observation  system. 
but  the  benefits  reaped  both  economically 
and  In  terms  of  usefulness  to  the  people  far 
outweigh  tha  inlUal  coats.  The  esUmatAd 
value  for  doing  such  things  as  mapping  of 
world  vegetation,  agricultural  crop  surveys. 
land  use  studies,  worldwide  ocean-sea  data 
and  forest  fire  detection  data  is  beyond  finan- 
cial estimate. 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  Photography  by 

Satellite   (3.  6) 
.^  recently  developed  single-channel  ther- 
mal mapping  and  Infrared  photography  sys- 
tem has  several  applications.  In  agriculture 
and  forestry.  It  will  provide: 

Early  detection  of  crop  and  forest  disease. 
Plre  detection  and  mapping. 
Claaslflcatlon  of  vegetation. 
Water  transpiration  measurement. 
Insect  detection  and  migration. 

KlecUlcal  Power  Systems  (0) 
The  development  of  aerospace  control 
methods  presently  being  used  to  define  power 
scheduling  of  the  Columbia  River  hydro- 
electric system  for  the  Bonneville  Power 
Authority.  Control  techniques  have  been  de- 
veloped capable  of  afTectit\g  sutMtantlal  water 
savings  through  proper  distribution  of  the 
generation  load  among  four  plants  along  the 
Columbia  River  during  dally  operation.  In  the 
near  future,  an  effort  will  be  made  to  extend 
this  sche'  ullng  acUvlty  to  all  seven  federal 
dams  along  the  Columbia  Rlvar. 

Space  computer  technology  is  able  to  pro- 
vide practical,  reliable  and  efficient  data 
management  systems  that  can  mean  full 
optimisation  of  all  the  water  resources,  maxi- 
mum efBclency  from  the  generator  units  at 
dams,  and  minimum  power  loss  In  trans- 
mission Unea. 

Kaploelon  Pormlng  (2) 
ExpkMlon-forulng.  a  system  of  forming 
metals  by  blasting  them  into  the  required 
shape.  Is  one  of  the  Impiortant  new  proceeses 
to  oome  from  the  space  age.  The  area  of  metal 
working  has  had  a  Iso^e  impact  In  tech- 
nological fallout.  The  space  age  production 
methods  have  changed  the  whole  appear.ince 
of  the  metalworklng  shops. 

Flood  Control  («) 

Stress  devices  developed  for  measuring  the 
thrust  of  rocket  engines  are  being  used  to 
monitor  internal  stresses  in  dams  to  provide 
engineers  with  hitherto  unavailable  informa- 
tion about  changes  In  dam  structures  during 
earth  tremors.  Fifteen  of  the  devices  are  being 
Installed  In  the  new  Castaic  Dam  In  the  Te- 
haehapl  Mountains  of  South  Central  Cali- 
fornia. This  is  providing  essential  Informa- 
tion to  the  aoodprone  regions  of  California 
where  earthflll  dams  have  tailed  with  catas- 
trophic results 

Fresh  water  from  the  sea  ( 1.  6,  S) 

A  major  aerospace  contractor  U  building  an 
advanced  nuclear  plant  to  produce  power  and 
make  fresh  water  from  the  sea.  The  plant 
features  a  sodium  graphite  reactor  aod  a 
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mulU-stage  "flash"  distillation  plant.  ear!i 
considered  to  be  among  the  most  advance. 1 
and  reliable  of  lu  type  available. 
Fuel  cell  ( 1 ) 
The  fuel  cell,  which  had  lain  dormant  for 
many  years,  was  activated  to  supply  electrical 
poaer  for  spacecraft  In  orbit.  Twenty-eight 
natural  gas  comp.inles  now  have  a  t30  million 
program  underway  for  adaption  of  the  fuel 
cell  for  home  power  units. 
Fre3h  water  photcgrapby  by  satellite  (3.  6i 
Benefits  gained  in  surveying  fresh  water 
from  space  stations  have  been  demonstrated : 
Lake  colors  can   be  evaluated  relative   to 
their  biology,  chemistry,  sediment,  and  pol- 
lutant content. 

Infrared  photography  can  be  utilized  to 
locate  fresh  water  escaping  along  our  co.^st- 
Unes. 

The  ability  to  locate  area*  of  water  trapped 
by  taulu  In  earth's  crxut 

Detection  of  the  growth  and  decline  of 
glaciers. 

Infrared  optics  (2.  3.  6) 
Geologists  have  discovered  In  Gemini 
photographs  some  promising  possibilities  of 
detecting  oil  and  mineral  deposits  In  remote 
areas  of  our  globe  through  the  use  of  tele- 
vision camera  system  designed  to  visibly  de- 
tect hydrogen  leaks  during  the  testing  of  the 
J-2  rocket  engine.  This  system  detects  In- 
frared radiation  and  has  been  adapted  for 
use  In  many  applications  of  observing  and 
evaluating  resources. 

Oceanographlc  Photography  by  Satellite 

(3.6) 
Fisheries.  Frequent  photographic  coverage 
on  a  global  scale  of  the  ocean  areas  lead  to 
Identification   and    location   of    new   fishing 
areas. 

Coastal  Mapping.  Acquisition  of  data  Is  ac- 
celerated for  Improving  and  updating  charts 
and  maps  for  such  groups  as  the  fishing,  ship- 
ping and  petroleum  Industries. 

Oceanography  (3.  3.  6) 
Poicer.  Underwater  and  submersible  vehi- 
cles and  systems  currently  utilise  silver-zinc 
batteries  and  fuel  cells  developed  for  space- 
craft and  space  vehicle  applications.  Nuclear- 
powered  electric  systems  developed  for 
space — placed  on  the  moon  by  Apollo  13 — 
are  being  utilised  as  non-tended  long  term 
power  structures  for  underwater  use. 

Liquid  Gases  {Cri/ogenica) .  Space  involved 
techniques  for  using  Uquld  oxygen  In  envi- 
ronmental control  systems  were  used  in  the 
PX-15  submersible.  This  system  permitted 
more  room  In  the  PX-16  for  other  experi- 
ments which  could  not  have  been  on  board 
If  cumbersome  conventional  environmental 
control  systems  were  used. 

Underwater  Breathing  Apparatus.  A  two 
gas  breathing  technique  using  gaseous  he- 
lium originally  developed  for  space  use  is  now 
being  used  In  underwater  activities.  This  two 
gas  system  allows  the  user  to  stay  down  for 
longer  periods  of  time  without  being  con- 
nected to  an  above  surface  system. 

SKCnOW    S.   COMMUNKATIONS 

Geiterst  introduction 

The  subject  of  space  spinoffs  In  com- 
munications can  be  summed  up  in  two 
words:   Satellites  and  MicromlnUturtzaUon. 

Through  our  communications  satellites 
network,  we  are  now  able  to  transmit  audio, 
visual  and  telemetry  Information  to  every 
comer  of  the  earth  and.  to  date,  as  far  into 
space  as  the  planet  Mars. 

Because  of  the  payload  limitations  Inher- 
ent to  space  flight,  the  art  of  microminia- 
turization, as  applied  to  electronics,  has 
flourished  under  the  space  program  To 
realize  the  splnotT.  you  need  only  look  Into 
a  department  store  to  see  television  sets. 
radio*,  tape  recorders  and  other  electronic 
gear,  which  are  dramatically  diminishing  In 
size  with  sactt  passing  year. 

Some  of  the  more  significant  applications 
in  this  versatile  field  are  included  la  this 
section. 
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Intelsat  Communications  Satellite  (3.  6) 
Intelsat  m  Is  the  third  generation  of  com- 
mercial communications  satellites  built  for 
the  Communications  Satellite  Corporation 
(COMSAT),  manager  of  the  62-natlon  Inter- 
national Telecommunications  Satellite  Con- 
sortium   (INTELSAT). 

.  Although  underseas  cables  and  short-wave 
radio  provide  communications  between 
many  areas  of  the  world,  each  of  these  meth- 
ods has  inherent  limitations  In  the  develop- 
ment of  a  global  system  that  will  enable  all 
countries  to  communicate  directly  and  In- 
stantly. Cables  give  8er\lce  only  to  those 
areas  that  are  linked  together  within  the 
cable  network  and  normally  do  not  carry 
television.  Radio  communications  often  are 
degr.tded  by  violent  disturbances  In  the 
a.niosphere  and  ionosphere. 

Satellite  communications,  however,  can 
cover  all  areas  of  the  earth,  and  they  are 
not  subject  to  natural  Interference  because 
they  operate  at  higher  (microwave)  fre- 
quencies. 

Communications  satellites  serve  as  "radio 
towers"  In  space.  They  receive  communica- 
tions signals  beamed  from  earth  stations, 
they  amplify  signals,  and  they  transmit  them 
back  to  other  earth  stations.  A  single  satel- 
lite can  be  visible  from  about  one-third  the 
earth's  surface:  a  series  of  satellites  prop- 
erly placed  In  orbit  around  the  earth  can 
proTldt  complete  got>al  coverage.  Countries 
within  sight  of  a  satellite  wlU  be  able  to  com- 
municate with  each  other. 
International  TelecasUng  and  Broadcast- 
ing (3) 
One  of  the  most  widely  known  communi- 
cation satellite  demonstrations  was  the  in- 
ternational TV  coverage  of  the  Olympics 
from  Japan  In  October  19«4.  TV  programs 
were  transmitted  to  the  United  States  and 
Surope.  marking  the  first  time  that  two 
satellites  had  been  employed  In  tandem  for 
TV  broadcasting  purposes. 

The  broadcast  of  the  Town  Meeting  of  the 
World  TV  program  via  Early  Bird  1  brought 
an  international  discussion  program  to  many 
people.  "The  use  of  a  satellite  for  the  trans- 
mission of  telephone  calls  and  telegrams  be- 
tween North  Amerlcs  and  Europe  has  been 
extremely  successful.  As  of  September  30. 
1966.  lU  performance  at  that  date  was  99 
percent  reliable  and  the  satellite  Increased 
the  potential  telephone  capacity  across  the 
Atlantic  by  over  50  percent. 

Miniature  TV  Transmitters  (4.  6) 
Miniature  FM  transmitters — tiny  radios^ 
developed  by  NASA  for  broadcasting  bio- 
medical data  from  space  capsules,  can  trans- 
mit test  data  from  indusuial  equipment  to 
receiving  instruments  up  to  1.000  feet  away. 
A  picture  In  Metalworklng  News  for  October 
3,  1063.  shows  the  mlniatuie  FM  tnmsmitters 
In  use  at  Milwaukee.  Wisconsin,  for  testing 
a  chain  In  a  power  tranamlssion  drive  under 
operating  conditions. 

Miniature  TV  Camera  (6.  9) 
The  actual  size  of  this  model  TV  camera  is 
4"  X  3"  X  m".  It  was  developed  to  observe 
Saturn  stage  separation  during  Apollr  Sights. 
It  weighs  approximately  16  ounces  and  Is 
battery  powered.  ThU  camera  Is  currently  on 
the  commercial  market. 

Pbototranslstor  Mosaic  (6> 
A  tiny  mosaic  of  Ught  sensitive  transistors. 
developed  by  NASA's  Electronics  Research 
Center  will  soon  replace  the  small  vldlcon 
tube  that  U  presently  being  used  In  com- 
mercial TV  cameraa.  Research  U  being  per- 
formed now  to  produce  a  1"  x  1"  plate  which 
will  employ  100  times  more  phototranslstors 
and  »r*""i"B  electronics  than  the  present 
solid  state  circuit  board.  An  experimental 
camera  using  this  mosaic  Is  presently  oper- 
ational and  Is  being  evaluated  for  future 
applications. 

Medical  Training  and  Diagnosis  (3,  4) 
Medical  training,  diagnosis  and  consulta- 
tion by  satellite  on  a  real-time  basU  are  now 
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possible  IntemaUonaUy  atvl  ware  demon- 
strated In  the  following  transmissions: 

The  Belay  I  satellite  transmitted  aa  alec- 
troencephalogram  from  the  Burden  Neuro- 
logical InaUtute  in  Bristol.  England,  to  the 
Mayo  Clinic  where  It  was  processed  by  a 
computer.  After  diagnosis  was  made,  the 
analysis  was  sent  vU  satelUte  Immediately  to 
tiie  doctors  in  England. 

May  38,  1963,  a  fetal  electrocardiogram  was 
transmitted  from  Mt.  Sinal  Hospital.  In 
Milwaukee,  to  obstetricians  In  Paris;  and  a 
two-way  consultation   took  place. 

November  6,  1963,  a  new  medical  proce- 
dure, hyperbaric  pressurlsation.  was  dem- 
onstrated at  the  Royal  College  of  Stirgeona 
In  England  and  televised  via  sateUlte  to  the 
American  Society  of  Anesthesiologists  In 
convention  at  the  Mayo  CUnlc  in  Rochester. 
Minnesota.  Such  a  capabUity  may  allow  large 
conferences  to  be  held  without  the  neces- 
sity for  moving  people. 

A  group  of  Swiss  doctors  In  OeneTa  has 
observed  open  heart  surgery  performed  by 
Dr.  Michael  DeBakey  In  a  Houston,  Texas, 
hospital.  They  were  also  able  to  ask  ques- 
tions on  technique  during  the  operation. 

SECTION    T.    PUBUC    AITAISS 

General  introduction 
Stimulating  new  thinking  Is  the  major 
contribution  of  the  Space  Program  to  the 
field  of  PubUc  Service.  This  has  taken  many 
forms,  from  actual  cash  grants  for  higher 
edueatlon  to  innovative  methods  of  ap- 
proaching some  of  the  problems  faced  by  our 
cities  and  the  sxuroundlng  rural  areas.  Be- 
aldea  Incorporating  some  of  the  manage- 
ment techniques  described  In  the  Urban 
Affaln  section,  the  area  of  Public  Affairs  11- 
lustratea  aome  prime  examples  of  the  direct 
i^[>pllcatlon  of  scientific  techniques,  which 
were  derived  from  the  Space  Program. 

Commercial  Products  From  Air  Pollutant  (1) 
A  major  air  pollutant  may  be  removed 
from  coal-fired  power  plants  and  turned  Into 
a  valuable  Industrial  product  as  the  result  of 
a  process  being  developed.  Called  the  molten 
salt  process,  It  removes  sulphur  dioxide  from 
the  flue  gases  formed  by  burning  foasU  fuels. 
Sulphur  dioxide  from  coal  and  oll-flred 
plants  Is  a  major  pollutant  In  the  UJB.  In 
addition  to  being  a  pollutant  itself,  It  com- 
bines with  air  and  moisture  to  become  sul- 
phuric acid  which  causes  eorroslMi,  breath- 
ing difficulty  and  plant  damage. 

Should  the  molten  salt  process  beeome 
practical  on  a  large  scale,  a  new  source  of 
sulphur  or  sulphuric  add  worth  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  would  become  avaUabIs 
to  Industry  each  year.  Use  of  the  process 
could  result  In  a  profit  through  the  sal*  of 
sulphuric  acid  and  It  would  permit  use  of 
a  cheaper  grade  of  coal  oontalning  sulphur. 

Education  and  Research  (1,  6) 
NASA  has  played  an  especially  effective 
role  In  Improving  the  quality  of  education 
and  Increasing  the  number  of  trained  young 
people  In  those  disciplines  relevant  to  NASA. 
By  FT  1967.  NASA  had  budgeted  over  $3  bil- 
lion for  grants  to  higher  edueatlan. 

NASA,  In  moving  ahead.  Is  trying  to  In- 
creae  the  number  of  students  obtaining  doc- 
tors degrees  In  space-related  fields  of  science 
and  engineering.  The  goal  stated  In  196S 
was  to  expand  the  program  of  training  grants 
to  cover  a  total  of  4,000  Students  over  the 
next  few  years  and  to  graduate  IfiOO  n«w 
PhDs  per  year.  A  goal  of  7,M0  PhOs  per  ysar 
by  1970  was  suggested  by  th*  FrestdaQf* 
Advisory  Committee. 

Oculometsr 

This  sdentl&e  Instromtnt  Is  an  tiltra- 
sensltlve  ecannlng  device  that  monitors  mi- 
nute eye  movements.  It  was  developed  under 
contract  through  the  NASA  Klectatmlos  Re- 
search Oaater  in  Bastcn  tor  the  speotSc 
purposs  of  human  Caeton  raseareh. 

This  device  could  be  cayuilmentsUy 
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In  a  learning  exercise  where  the  oculometer\ 
observes  hesitation  on  the  part  of  the  student ' 
reading  foreign  languages  on  a  movie  screen. 
Bseearchers  have  found  that  date  on  fatigue 
and  emotions  can  be  recorded  through  the 
observations  made  by  the  oculometer  of  eye 
movements. 

Portable  Planetarium 
This  novel  educational  device,  now  on  the 
market,  permits  a  student  virtually  at  a 
glance  to  determine  the  relative  positions  of 
the  planets  on  any  given  day  between  the 
years  1900  and  2000. 

SellablUty  Technlqur  ;9) 

An  analytical  technique  has  been  devised 
that  permits  a  comparison  of  the  reliability 
of  alternate  ncechanlcal  designs.  This  tech- 
nique has  been  employed  by  a  small  manu- 
facturer of  mining  equipment,  conveyor  sys- 
tems and  cargo  handling  gear,  such  as 
winches,  li:.*,  cranes.  Under  contract  to  a 
Pascagoula.  Mississippi,  shipbuilder,  ths 
company  was  able  to  provide  valid  date  on 
systems  reliability  and  maintainability. 

Teaching  Devices  (3,  6) 
NASA  Information,  searchec  by  a  Regional 
Dissemination  Center,  led  to  a  teaching  tool 
that  may  spark  the  formation  of  a  new  busi- 
ness. Available  teaching  machines  were  hlph 
ly  complex,  requiring  elaborate  wiring  sys- 
tems. To  make  the  same  sort  of  tinlts  sim- 
pler to  use.  the  NASA  date  bank  was  searched 
for  Information  on  "frequency  syntheslaers" 
and  the  resulting  Information  enabled  an  en- 
gineer to  design  new  eqtiipment.  There  are 
no  interconnecting  wires  in  the  new  system, 
yet  up  to  800  studente  can  partlcii>ate.  TT-e 
teacher  can  know  what  <.ach  student  answer- 
ed, whether  all  the  class  has  replied,  and  the 
portion  of  right  answers  for  the  class. 

Waste  Disposal   (1) 

The  design  and  construction  of  refuse  and 
reclamation  plante  which  employ  a  nuisance 
free  process  Is  underway.  The  plants,  com- 
pletely enclosed,  are  designed  to  prevent 
contamination. 

In  another  area,  aerospace  engineers,  un- 
der contract  to  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania, are  making  a  study  to  determine 
If  techniques  successfully  employed  in  de- 
salting water  ran  be  used  to  purify  mine 
add  drainage,  a  major  source  of  stream 
pollution. 

Waste  Food  Conversion  (1) 

A  system  that  reconditions  sewer  water  for 
Industrial  and  Irrigation  uses  and  simulta- 
neously converts  waste  food  Into  poultry 
mash  has  been  developed. 

Part  of  the  city's  sewage  Is  fed  to  certain 
types  of  algae  that  devour  noxious  com- 
pounds. After  the  algae  are  skimmed  from 
the  water  and  dried  for  poultry  mash,  the 
water  Is  returned  to  farms  and  the  commu- 
nity for  nonpotab'e  tises. 

Since  cost  Is  a  critical  factor  In  water 
reclamation,  the  poultry  food  by-product 
helps  make  the  system  economlcaL 

Waste  management  (1) 
Employing  systcoos  engineering  tech- 
niques, a  waste  management  study  was  con- 
ducted for  California  with  projections  25 
years  ahead.  In  the  study,  the  ocntrol  and 
management  of  solid,  liquid  and  gaseous 
waste  generated  by  the  itAX»'%  rapidly  ex- 
panding population  was  assessed.  Major  ele- 
mente  of  a  total  waste  management  study 
were  defined  and  recommendatlcna  were 
made  for  a  study  of  a  specific  problem  site. 
The  study  of  the  Fresno  area,  typical  of 
many  other  rapidly  growing  urban-agricul- 
ttiral  complexes  throughout  the  U3.,  should 
provide  answers  to  similar  pollution  prob- 
lems throughout  the  country. 

Some  nine  months  before  scheduled  com- 
pletiCB  of  the  study,  environmental  condl- 
tlcos  In  the  county  were  measurably  Im- 
prored  by  adoption  of  recommendations  In 
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the  preUmlBary  report.  Aa  ordinance  pro- 
hibiting burning  at  all  open  dumps  was  put 
,  into  effect:  an  unsanitary  landflU  site  was 
I  closed;  septic  tank  pumpags  formerly  dis- 
posed of  on  land  la  now  put  Into  the  sewage 
system;  substitution  of  bi-weekly  garbage 
boUection  for  a  onoe-a-week  schedule  re- 
duced fly  propagation  by  garbage  almost  90 
percent. 

Water  purtfleatlon  (1) 

Reclaiming  waste  water  and  converting  It 
Into  pure  water  through  the  technique  of 
"reverse  oemosls"  Is  being  demonstrated  In 
experimental  pilot  plant  teste  with  sanita- 
tion authorities  In  Los  Angeles  County  and 
the  City  of  San  Diego. 

The  simple  and  compact  process  uses 
paper-thin  films  or  membranes — resembling 
the  plastic  material  used  for  wrapping  foods — 
to  filter  out  salts  and  other  dissolved  solids 
and  produce  fresh  water  from  waste,  brack- 
ish or  sea  water. 

Preliminary  studies  have  shown  that 
eventually  it  may  be  possible  to  produce 
fresh  water  from  waste  water  using  the  re- 
verse osmosis  technique  at  coste  which  would 
be  only  a  fraction  of  that  involved  when  sea 
water  is  converted  to  fresh  water. 

Other  experimental  plante  using  reverse 
osmosis  for  the  conversion  of  sea,  brackish 
and  waste  water  to  fresh  water  are  also  In 
operation. 

Preliminary  studies  indicate  that  water 
of  reasonably  high  purity  can  be  produced 
from  waste  water  by  the  reverse  osmoels 
technique  at  a  cost  qf  about  SO  cente  per 
thousand  gallons  in  lai%e  plante.  Lower  unit 
costs  could  result  from  knowledge  gained  in 
the  present  studies,  and  also  could  be  re- 
alized by  lowering  product  water  quality. 

BBCnOM    S. — TSAMSPOKTAnON 

General  introduction 

While  satellites  are  already  at  work  for  us 
today  and  offer  exciting  promise  for  the  fu- 
ture, other  and  more  substantial  beneflte 
have  been  derived  to  transportetlon  from 
space  technology.  More  and  more,  the  prod- 
ucte  of  solld-stete  electronics,  miniaturiza- 
tion and  mlcTo-mlnlaturlzatlon  are  entering 
the  transportetlon  world,  lliese  techniques 
applied  to  transportetlon  In  the  form  of  con- 
trol devices,  sensors,  lasers,  wave  guides  and 
sophisticated  electronic  devices  are  permit- 
ting highly  reliable  communication  to  air- 
craft and  ships,  Improve  navigation  and  alr- 
trafBc  control  for  present  day  aviation,  assist 
in  the  control  of  high-speed  trains  and  aid 
in  Improving  highway  safety.  Aerospace  sys- 
tems management  tedmiques  have  found 
their  way  mto  the  sutomotlw.  ship  and  air- 
craft building  enterprises,  and  are  Increas- 
ing the  elfectlvlty  of  management  as  well  as 
reducing  the  time  and  oast  Involved  in  plan- 
ning, scheduling,  and  oontroUlng  these  In- 
dustrial glanta. 

Automated  qtiallty  eoBtrol 

Newly  assembled  automotive  brake  cylin- 
ders are  being  automatically  tested  under 
fluid  pressure.  The  text  fixture  Is  an  out- 
growth of  techniques  devised  for  testing  the 
Saturn  IB  hydraulic  companents  prior  to 
launch. 

OmmnntAStlAi  (6) 
Voice  and  date  transmissions  bstwean 
ships,  alrerafte  and  bustneas  oOoes  throo^- 
out  the  world  are  facillteted  by  commtmlca- 
tlon  satellites.  Passenger  tetophoiM  servloe  to 
and  frcm  ahore  from  eommerdal  ahlps  and 
aircraft  la  provided  by  these  saate  commu- 
nications satellltsa. 

Hl^way  safety  (S.  6) 

Many  tfsachsrom  eeettows  of  highways  and 
alrporte  ars  saftr  as  tbs  rsenlt  of  a  disoovary 
by  MABA  test  pUota  la  hlgb  qtsed  ptanea  that 
cars  aad  alrpliinsa  "Tiydroplaas"  whaa  «•«« 
buUda  up  under  their  tlrea.  A  grooving  tech- 
nique has  been  developed  by  MASA  allowing 
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wftt«r  to  drain  off  «  wet  pavement  and  run- 
ways pr«T«nttns  skidding.  The  study  of  "hy- 
droplaning" phenomenon  haa  also  lad  to  Im- 
proved tire  tread  design. 

NavlgaUon  (3.  6) 

A  proposed  air  trafltc  control  system  has 
been  devised  from  aerospace  technology  to 
eliminate  aircraft  collisions  through  the  use 
of  satellites  in  conjunction  with  computers. 
The  satellites  would  relay  special  signals  from 
each  aircraft- to-ground  control  stations 
where  computers  would  plot  the  aircraft's 
position  within  SO  feet  In  latitude  and  longi- 
tude and  80  feet  In  altitude  which  is  60  times 
more  accurate  than  current  systems.  The 
computer  would  alert  ground  controllers  of 
Impending  collisions  who  would.  In  turn, 
advise  the  pilots  of  the  potential  danger. 

Satellites  wUl   provide  search  and  rescue 
agencies  accurate  locations  of  ships  In  dis- 
tress, ditched  aircraft,  lifeboats  and  explo- 
ration parties  who  may  need  assistance. 
Shipping  Safety  (3.6) 

Satellite  photographing  techniques  en- 
hance determination  of  location  of  and  in- 
crease understanding  of  currents,  waves,  sea 
Ice.  Icebergs  and  shoaU:  thus  making  It  poe- 
alble  to  minimise  haaards  to  navigation  and 
Improve  ship  routing. 

Solar  Cells  (1,  6) 

Tlie  solar  cell  Is  of  vital  importance  to  the 
■pace  effort  because  the  major  portion  of  all 
satellites  and  space  probes  obtain  power  to 
operate  radio  transnUtters  and  to  perform 
scientific  experiments  by  the  use  of  these 
cells.  A  prime  example  of  the  application  of 
solar  cells  is  the  emergency  radio-telephone 
system  now  in  use  in  California  for  stranded 
motorists  In  remote  areas.  Studies  are  being 
made  to  put  solar  cells  to  other  practical 
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Oeneral  introduetion 

One  of  the  most  important  design  criteria 
for  space  vehicles  is  that  structural  materials 
should  have  the  lightest  weight,  the  highest 
strength,  be  able  to  operate  in  a  wide  range 
of  temperatures,  and  submit  to  fabrication 
processes  such  as  forming,  machining  and 
welding.  NASA  programs  have  contributed  to 
produce  a  variety  of  materials  that  satisfy 
these  requirements.  These  Include  beryllium, 
tltanlimi.  stainless  steels,  super  alloys,  re- 
fractory metals,  aluminum,  magnesium,  and 
hlgfa-atrength  steels.  All  are  applicable  to 
Innumerable  nonspace  uses  in  almost  every 
metalworkfiig  Industry  for  all  sectors  of  our 
•oonomy — transportation,  mining,  farming, 
refining,  chemicals,  electrical,  communica- 
tion, construction,  and  roadbulldlng. 

Adhaalvaa  (9) 
Polymer  realn  adhealves  developed  for  the 
ApoUo  Program  are  now  In  more  mundane 
service.  An  adheatve-bonded  car  that  is  as 
strong  as  oonventionaUy  Joined  autoa  Is  the 
dream  of  vlrtuaUy  every  automobile  manu- 
facturer. Elimination  of  hole  m«/-h'"«"g  in 
body  panels  and  the  assembly  operations  as- 
•odated  with  mechanical  fasteners  represent 
•ubstantlal  savings.  Further,  water  and  salt 
that  cause  extensive  corrosion  cannot  enter 
without  holes  and  other  openings.  One  auto- 
maker has  already  used  adhealves  to  elimi- 
nate fasteners  on  body  trim  on  its  1968  mod- 
al* and  this  usage  can  be  expected  to  In- 
eraaae  as  space  reaearch  oontlnuea  to  produce 
Improved  adhealvea.  The  race  car  body  that 
won  the  1064  a4-hour  T Lilians  race  was 
bonded  entirely  by  adheslvea. 

Aluminum  foil  (6) 
An    ultra-thin,    high-strength    altimlnum 
foil,  developed  for  a  ocmmunlcatlocis  satel- 
lite,   la    uaad    for    parkaglng    qulek-freeaa- 
drled  food*  and  saoattlva  pbannaoantloala. 

Cryofenlo  Insulation  (9) 
Tba  reqxUreBMnt  for  oyoganle  (super  oold) 
propeUant  tanka  naad  In  Uonch  vMilelai  baa 
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led  to  the  development  of  a  highly  effective, 
lightweight  spray-on  foam  Insulation.  The 
new  foam-in-place  material  is  being  con- 
sidered for  insulation  of  cold-cargo  shipping 
containers,  tankers,  prefabricated  dwelling 
construction,  furniture  packaging,  and  other 
applications  where  lightweight  or  rigid  In- 
sulation materltds  are  required. 

Flreprootlng  (0) 
One  Important  Apollo-generated  materlsl 
development  has  stimulated  great  interest 
among  deaigners  of  flre-reslst&nt  structures. 
The  novel  material  is  a  glass-flber-relnforced 
composite  that  will  not  bum  in  a  100  percent 
oxygen  atmosphere.  The  new  laminate  will 
be  Ideal  for  aircraft,  automobiles,  trucks, 
and  many  other  vehicles  and  Installations 
where  Are  constitutes  a  major  hazard. 

Plat  conductor  cable  (9) 

Plat  conductor  cable,  with  associated  hard- 
ware, has  been  found  to  offer  advantages  to 
electrical  system  designers  by  saving  weight, 
space,  cost  and  lead  time  within  excellent 
reliability  and  uniform  electrical  character- 
istics. A  fourth  symposium  currently  re- 
quested by  Industry  on  flat  cable  conductor 
technology  Is  scheduled  and  is  over-sub- 
scribed. 

High-strength  plastic  pipe  (1) 

Aerospace  production  processes  have  been 
used  to  fabricate  a  new,  high-strength  pipe. 

The  pipe,  made  of  plastic  mortar,  is  rein- 
forced with  fiberglass,  and  Is  suited  for  carry- 
ing water  or  fluids  for  such  universal  uses  as 
sewage.  Irrigation,  flood  control,  and  numer- 
ous agricultural  applications. 

The  technology  needed  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  pipe  was  obtained  in  rocket  pro- 
duction and  represents  a  signiflcant  advance 
in  fluid  conveyance.  It  offers  such  advantages 
aa  lightweight,  comparatively  thin  walls, 
built-in  resistance  to  shock  and  the  corro- 
sive   elements   in   fluids   and   soil. 

Por  every  mile  of  34-lnch  diameter  pipe 
Installed,  for  example,  lise  of  the  thinner 
reinforced  plastic  mortar  pipe  would  save  a 
contractor  the  handling  of  about  95,000  cubic 
feet  of  earth  if  he  were  laying  pipe  at  a 
depth  of  36  feet. 

The  pipe  will  be  produced  at  Riverside, 
California.  An  Important  factor  in  the  site 
selection  was  to  provide  job  opportunities 
to  the  Mexican-American  population  In  the 
area. 

High-Temperature  Plastics  (1,  9) 

A  research  program  on  high-temperature 
plastics  has  resulted  in  a  new  family  of  co- 
polymers that  have  outstanding  strength  at 
temperatures  up  to  6M  degree  Pahrenhelt. 

Reinforced  with  glass  cloth  and  pressed  into 
laminates,  the  nuiterials  at  these  tempera- 
turea  are  stronger  than  aircraft  aluminum 
and  compare  favorably  with  stainless  steel 
and  titanium  alloys. 

Used  as  adhealvea  under  the  same  condi- 
tions, the  materials  bond  together  sheets  of 
titanium  and  stalnlasa  steel  with  hot 
strengths  In  excess  of  1 ,000  pounds  per  square 
Inch. 

The  new  class  of  plastics  appears  to  be  ap- 
plicable for  such  applications  as  structural 
members  of  aircraft,  heat  shields,  electric 
motor  windings,  printed  electronic  circuits 
and  similar  uses. 

Inorganic  Palnta  (9,  t) 
Inorganic  paints  developed  under  NASA 
auspices  were  adapted  to  commercial  prod- 
ucts by  companies  In  Illinois  and  California. 
The  paint  items  produced  by  the  Illinois 
firm  are  expected  to  be  xised  by  builders, 
contractors  and  Industry.  The  California 
company  used  NASA  information  about  In- 
organic paints  to  produce  an  extensive  line 
of  heat-resistant  coatings,  which  are  used 
In  truck  exhaust  systems,  oven  liners,  fire 
walla,  brake  drums,  engine  manifolds,  muf- 
flers, tumaces,  boilers,  electrical  motors, 
generators,  transformers,  relays  and  Insula- 
tion.  The  Oallfomla    firm   noted   that   the 
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knowledge  received  from  NASA  has  kept  them 
competitive. 

An  Eastern  manufacturer  of  vacuum  clean- 
ers has  Improved  his  product  that  Is  mar- 
keted presently,  by  using  an  inorganic  paint 
on  the  interior  surfaces  of  his  vacuum  clean- 
er tanks.  The  company  procured  the  Informa- 
tion from  a  NASA  Technical  Brief  that  an 
Inorganic  paint  had  been  developed  at  the 
Ooddard  Space  Plight  Center  which  would 
withstand  considerable  abuse  and  deteriora- 
tion. 

Special  sUlcate-baae  Inorganic  paints  have 
been  developed  to  provide  corrosion  resist- 
ance in  a  broad  temperature  environment. 
The  flre  proof  characteristics  of  this  paint  are 
such  that  a  torch  applied  to  the  painted  side 
of  a  piece  of  metal  leaves  the  paint  un- 
marked white  heating  the  metal.  The  paint 
still   adheres   to  the  white-hot  metal. 

Metals,  Alloys  and  Substitutes  (3,  9) 

Many  of  the  new  metals,  alloys,  fabrics, 
and  compounds  created  or  developed  by  space 
research  are  being  produced  commercially. 
Some  particular  examples  are: 

A  ceramic  Insulation  material,  PSC  Durock, 
withstands  the  extreme  heat  of  combustion  of 
exotic  fuels.  It  is  now  being  used  In  high- 
temperature  applications  In  the  civilian 
atomic  energy  program. 

Spaceproof  materials  are  being  used  to 
make  nearly  Indestructible  refrigerators  and 
other  appliances.  New  materials  developed  in 
space  research  are  becoming  more  and  more 
important  In  the  air  conditioning,  heating 
and  refrigeration  Industry. 

Pluxless  aluminum  soldering,  an  out- 
growth of  space  research,  is  being  marketed 
and  used  In  preparation  of  sandwich  core  of 
structural  panels  and  mass  production  of 
automobile  radiators. 

Time-saving  pots  and  plans  are  now  coated 
with  a  plastics  material  developed  to  protect 
spacecraft  from  the  extreme  heat  of  launch 
and  re-entry. 

Sealants  developed  for  the  seams  of  space- 
craft are  being  used  in  caulking  tiles.  Car 
windshields  and  rear  windows  are  being 
sealed  with  a  product  made  from  solid  rocket 
fuel. 

Railroad  tank  cars  weighing  one-half  as 
much  as  steel  cars  are  now  being  produced 
from  the  lightweight  plastics  developed  for 
NASA  for  use  In  its  space  systems. 

Ocean  vessels  are  able  to  Increase  cargo 
tonnjkgea  by  using  "higher  strength 
structural  steels  and  packaging  employing 
lightweight  reinforced  plastic  (RP)  con- 
tainers." 

New  Class  of  PlasUcs  (3.  3,  9) 

Space  technologists  working  under  con- 
tract to  the  NASA  Lewis  Research  Center, 
have  developed  HYSTTL  resins,  a  new  class 
of  plastics  with  Improved  strength,  and  with 
thermal  and  chemical  stability.  These  new 
plastics,  described  in  NASA  Technical  Brief 
67-10197,  have  aroused  interest  from  a  maker 
of  grinding  wheels,  an  electronics  manufac- 
turer, a  casket  manufacturing  company,  a 
firm  supplying  aircraft  and  missile  compo- 
nents, a  chemical  manufacturer,  and  others. 
A  small  company  haa  been  formed  to  produce 
and  market  these  plastics. 

ArpDfsxx  I.  Msaa  uxivsaarrr  paoosAiis, 
Gaairra  and  bksxabcr  coNraAcra 

NASA's  university  programs  have  mad* 
major  contributions  not  only  to  the  aero- 
nautlca  and  space  program  but  also  to  the 
national  educational  goal  through  the  de- 
velopment of  new  scientific  dlaclplinea,  tech- 
nologies and  educational  facilities.  NASA 
programs  have  provided  continuing  educa- 
tional opportunities  to  thousands  at  the  un- 
dergraduate and  graduate  levels  within  the 
nation's  university  community. 

Between  1966  and  1971,  333  coUeges  and 
universities  representing  all  SO  stataa  and  the 
District  of  ColumbU  will  have  shared  in 
grants  and  research  contracts  for  1,640  NASA 
programs.  In  addition,  18  colleges  and  uxil- 
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veralttes  In  10  foreign  coxmtrles  have  alao 
provided  aaslstance  through  research  con- 
tracts for  IB  programs. 

The  accompanying  table  provides  •  raoap 
tabulation  by  statea  abowing  the  number 
of  colleges  and  imlversltles  affected  by  NASA 
grants  and  research  contracts  as  well  as  the 
number  of  such  programs  within  each  state. 
It  Is  of  Interest  to  note  that  New  York  leads 
all  the  ^tes  with  the  greatest  number  of 
colleges  and  unlversltlea  (33)  receiving 
grants  and  reaearch  contracts:  followed  by 
CallfomU  (18),  Ohio  (14).  Texas  <14),  Penn- 
sylvania (13).  MaasaehiaetU  (U)  and  the 
balance  In  descencling  order.  California,  bow- 
ever,  is  the  leading  state  for  the  greatest 
number  of  NASA-supported  college  or  uni- 
versity programs  (271);  followed  by  Texas 
(134).  New  York  (123),  Pennsylvania  (78). 
lUlnols  (73) .  and  Ohio  (88) . 

As  a  direct  result  of  these  programs,  the 
natlon'a  university  community  has  awarded 
In  excess  of  800  gradxuite  degrees  and  baa 
provided  trained  people,  education  and  serv- 
ice in  demonstrating  the  effectiveness  of  col- 
leges and  universities  In  helping  to  meet  the 
space  goals  of  NASA  and  the  nation. 

NASA   UNIVERSITY   PROGRAMS-GRANTS   AND   RESEARCH 
CONTRACTS  (I96S  THROUGH  1971) 
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lars  diulng  the  1969  fiscal  year.  These  con- 
tractual dollars  provided  direct  employment 
to  countless  thousands  of  workers  for  the 
producUon  of  both  space  and  related  bard- 
ware  and  services  in  all  60  sUtes.  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  In  41  of  the  free  world's 
foreign  countries  who  support  the  global 
space  network. 

The  accompanying  table  provides  a  com- 
pilation of  the  location  of  all  NASA  principal 
contractors  and  subcontractors  who  partici- 
pate In  the  United  States'  continuing  efforts 
toward  achieving  the  peaceful  conquest  of 
space.  Plgures  quoted  in  the  table  encompass 
the  time  span  from  1960  through  1909  and 
compute  only  those  NASA  principal  prime 
contractors  and  subcontractors  who  received 
individual  awards  (contracts,  grants  or  pur- 
chase orders)  of  the  following  magnitude: 

Research  and  development  prime  contracts 
Of  $10,000  and  over. 

Prime  contracts,  grants  and  purchase  or- 
ders to  educational  Institutions  and  other 
non-profit  organizations  of  910,000  and  over. 

All  other  prime  contractors  and  purchase 
orders  of  925,000  and  over 

Plrst  and  second-tier  subcontractors  and 
purchase  orders  of  $10,000  and  over  on  NASA 
prime  contractors  of  $500,000  and  over. 

14.309  profit  and  non-profit  business  orga- 
nizations m  1,882  cities  throughout  all  SO 
states  and  the  District  of  Columbia  received 
major  NASA  contracts  and  sub-contracts.  In 
addition,  166  organteatlons  In  41  free  world 
foreign  countries  were  also  affected  as  par- 
tlelpanta  In  NASA's  world-wide  coverage  for 
the  space  network.  It  Is  of  Interest  to  note 
that  California  leads  all  states  In  the  number 
or  cities  affected  by  NASA  contracts  and  sub- 
contracts (336),  followed  by  Pennsylvania 
(184).  New  York  (183).  New  Jersey  (185), 
Massachusetts  (108),  Ohio  (90).  Illinois  (88) 
and  Connecticut  (75) .  In  the  area  of  business 
organtsattons.  California  again  leads  all 
states  with  4,524  organizations  affected  by 
NASA  contracts  and  suocontracts.  Here,  how- 
ever, the  trend  changes.  Next  in  order,  fol- 
lowing California,  are  business  arganlxattoits 
In  the  states  at  New  York  (1083),  Plorlda 
(774),  ICaasachnsetts  (716).  Ohio  (673), 
Texas  (632),  PennsylvanU  (898),  and  Vir- 
ginia (677). 

From  this  sampling,  it  can  be  seen  that 
NASA  procurement  at  quality  apace  hard- 
ware and  servlceB  has  resulted  m  the  devel- 
opment and  expansion  of  the  natlon'a  bosl- 
nass  organisations  for  the  material  benefit  of 
the  national  work  force  and  for  acfalev«nent 
of  the  nation's  qmce  goala. 

NASA    PRINCIPAL    PRIME    CONTRACTORS    AND    SUBCON" 
TliACT0..S(JU<.Y  \  I960  THROUGH  MAY  31.  1968 
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HON.  WILMER  MIZEU 

or  MOKTH  rtaoi.nta 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  AprU  30.  197* 

Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  very 
happy  to  hear  the  President  this  past 
weekend,  express  his  feelings  about  the 
proper  way  to  bring  about  a  constitu- 
tional change  that  would  lower  the  vot- 
ing age. 

One  week  ago,  I  gave  a  talk  to  a  large 
number  of  young  men  and  women  at  a 
high  school  athletic  banquet  back  in  my 
district  in  North  Carolina.  These  young 
people  are  all  in  that  age  bracket  that 
would  be  affected  by  the  lowering  of  the 
voting  age.  But  these  young  people  are 
also  members  of  the  great  majority  of 
their  generation,  the  responsible  young 
people,  who,  no  matter  how  anxious  they 
are  to  gain  voting  rights,  understand  that 
there  is  a  need  to  handle  this  change  in 
a  constitutional  and  legal  manner. 

I  submit  that  it  U  not  the  right  of 
Congress  to  amend  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  The  great  American 
patriots,  when  they  wrote  the  Constitu- 
tion, were  very  careful  to  make  sure  that 
certain  basic  States  rights  would  not  be 
abridged.  If  we  disagree  with  these  great 
men,  then  there  are  provisions  within 
that  document  that  make  it  possible  for 
us  to  make  the  necessary  changes.  It  is 
our  resp(»sibillty  as  law  makers  to  follow 
the  lines  of  action  that  have  been  laid  out 
in  the  Constitution,  not  to  evade  them. 

There  is  legislatimi  in  committee  here 
in  the  House  that  would  present  the 
voting  age  proposal  in  the  form  of  a  Con- 
stitutional amendment.  I  favor  this 
method,  because  if  pa^ed  by  Congress, 
the  States  would  have  their  guaranteed 
opportunity  to  vote  on  ratification. 

There  \s  very  serious  doubt  that  the 
Senate  Amendment  to  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  would  ever  meet  the  Constitutional 
requirements  in  a  court  test. 

You  would  all  agree  that  it  is  not  the 
Supreme  Court's  right  to  legislate.  I  sub- 
mit that  it  is  not  the  responsibility  of 
Congress  to  rewrite  the  Constitution.  I 
call  on  the  chairman  of  the  conference 
committee  to  assume  his  Constitutional 
respcouibllity    and    table    the    Senate 
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amendment,  and  report  out  of  his  com- 
mittee a  bill  that  would  present  the  low- 
ering of  the  voting  age  in  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 


MILITARY  AID  TO  GREECE 


HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  AprU  30.  1970 

Mr.  FRASEIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
20,  1970,  I  introduced  into  the  Comoris- 
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siOMAL  Rbcoko  some  figures  on  military 
assistance  to  Greece. 

I  have  now  received  a  copy  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  publication  "Iifili- 
tary  Assistance  and  Foreign  Military 
Sales  Facts,  March  1970." 

This  publication  indicates  that  at  least 
the  following  amounts  of  military  assist- 
ance program  deliveries/expenditures/ 
deliveries  of  "excess  defense  articles," 
and  deliveries  of  foreign  military  sales — 
not  Including  commercial  sales  which, 
however,  must  be  licensed  by  the  Federal 
Government — have  been  delivered  to 
Greece: 


Cattiory  ■  (set  lut> 


Militiry  tsantanc*  prairMi. 

"Ixceu" 

Foraiin  military  j 
Talal.. 


plillions  ol  dollars;  fiscal  yaar^ 


1965 


1966 


1967 


1968 


1969 


1950-69 


lOLO 

717 

44.0 

45.0 

56.2 

1,465.0 

fc« 

2.7 

4.2 

2.5 

25.6 

101.0 

.4 

.« 

.8 

3.5 

11.4 

18.1 

IIOLO 

tt.0 

49.0 

51.0 

93.2 

1,575.1 

■  Ssatert. 

Let  me  iterate  several  points  about 
these  figures:  they  are  official  DOD  fig- 
ures: the  value  of  the  "excess  defense 
articles"  is  the  "utility  value"  of  the 
equipment,  "only  about  30  percent  of  its 
acquisition  cost,"  commercial  sales — 
which  require  export  licenses — are  not 
included ;  there  may  be  additional  trans- 
fers— in  all  categories — which  are  classi- 
fied; and  there  may  be  area  wide  expendi- 
tures which  result  in  additional  aid  to 
Greece. 

As  a  reference  point,  the  takeover  by 
the  military  Junta  occurred  on  April  21, 
1967.  A  curb  on  deliveries  of  "heavy"  or 
"major"  military  items  was  imposed  by 
the  Johnson  administration  shortly  after 
this. 

New  York  Times'  roiorts  of  April  1, 
1970,  and  AprU  23.  1970,  give  additional 
background  on  this  military  aid  to 
Greece.  I  include  them  at  this  point: 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  1, 1970] 
Akus-Obant    Total    Put    at    $3.4-Billion 

OlVXM   TO    ALUXS   in    19   TSAXS 

(By  Peter  Orose) 
Washington,  March  31. — The  State  De- 
partment disclosed  today  that  used  military 
equipment  valued  originally  at  $3.4-bllUon 
had  been  given  to  alUed  governments  over 
the  last  18  years. 

All  the  materiel,  which  Included  aircraft, 
artillery,  tanks,  trucks  and  ammunition,  had 
been  officially  designated  as  surplus,  In  ex- 
cess of  the  needs  of  the  United  States,  and 
had  a  depredatad  value  of  about  one-third 
the  acquisition  coat,  qualified  officials  said. 

They  disputed  Congreaslonal  complaints 
that  this  military  assinance  had  been  given 
secretly.  On  the  contrary,  department  offi- 
cials said,  full  details  oT  all  grants  are  pro- 
vided every  year  as  a  matter  of  routine  to  the 
Congressional  commltteee  overseeing  mili- 
tary spending. 

The  officials  confirmed,  however,  that  a 
joint  Defense  and  State  Department  control 
group  had  been  established  one  year  ago  to 
examine  each  proposed  grant,  both  In  terms 
of  overall  foreign  policy  Interests  and  to 
certify  that  the  equipment  was  legitimately 
dealgnatad  as  surplus. 

TWSHTT-io^ni  oommBs  wtcwmo  *"» 
Last  year.  34  oountrlas  received  some  aUI 
through  the  mllltary-aaalatanoe  pcogram.  oC- 
fidala  Mdd,  tlioiigh  three-fourths  oS  the  sop- 


pUes  went  to  only  four  countries — Greece, 
Turkey,  Nationalist  China,  and  South  Korea. 

Consistent  with  the  embargo  of  heavy  mili- 
tary supplies  imposed  against  Greece  after 
the  military  coup  In  1967,  grant  aid  to  Greece 
consisted  only  of  trucks,  ammunition  and 
small  arms.  Aircraft  and  tanks,  such  as  have 
been  supplied  to  the  other  three  allies,  are 
not  available  to  Greece  under  the  terms  of 
the  embargo. 

The  assessed,  or  utility,  value  of  the  mate- 
riel supplied  to  all  recipients  In  the  last  fls<»l 
year  was  $112-mllUon,  although  bought  new 
the  equipment  would  have  cost  three  times 
that  much. 

Questions  about  the  mllltary-asslstanoe 
program  were  raised  by  an  article  In  The  New 
York  Times  Sunday  listing  aircraft,  destroy- 
ers and  artillery  equipment,  valued  originally 
at  •167-mllllon.  given  to  Nationalist  China 
last  year. 

The  State  Department  confirmed  the  news 
article,  but  It  denied  the  Implication  that 
InformatloQ  on  military  assistance  was  being 
withheld  frooi  Congress.  Officials  explained 
the  absence  of  public  announcements  of  each 
grant  and  the  rafusal  to  provide  an  Itemlaed 
breakdown  by  saying  that  this  would  con- 
stitute Informatlcm  of  Intelllgenoe  value 
about  a  country's  armed  forces. 

State  D^)artment  experts  explained  that 
the  deslgnatloa  of  surplus  for  any  Item  of 
war  materiel  depended  on  its  age.  state  of 
repair,  estimated  cost  of  rehabilitation  to 
acceptable  standards  of  use  and  the  actual 
needs  of  the  United  States  units  at  any  given 
time. 

They  conceded  that  the  designation  waa 
flexible  and  relative,  but  said  that  nepaa- 
alble  civilian  ofllclals  of  both  the  SUte  and 
Dtfenaa  Departments  reviewed  each  suoh 
designation  under  procedures  laid  down  last 
August  by  David  Packard,  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Defense. 

Pentagon  DouaLxs  Aaics  Am  to  Athxns 

Disnn  RxsTBicnoN 

(ByTadSzulc) 

WASHZNOTOir,  April  16. — Despite  United 
States  restrictions  on  arms  shipments  to  the 
Oreek  junta,  the  Defense  Department  Is  re- 
ported to  have  secretly  supplied  this  year 
nearly  twice  the  amounts  of  military  aid  to 
Oreece  authorised  by  Congress. 

The  United  States  Imposed  the  curb  on 
deliveries  of  "major"  military  items  to  Greece 
In  1967  to  show  Its  displeasure  over  the  ovsr- 
throw  of  the  government  by  the  army. 

However,  the  nature  of  this  curb  has  never 
been  publicly  «lyWnwl  and  the  flow  of  equip- 
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ment  has  continued  at  levels  considerably 
above  those  t4>proved  by  Congress  luider  the 
military  assistance  program. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Administration  Is 
considering  lifting  altogether  the  embargo  on 
military  deliveries  to  Oreece.  reportedly  un- 
der the  pressure  of  the  Defense  Department, 
which  is  concerned  over  the  situation  in  the 
Eastern  Mediterranean,  where  the  Soviet 
Union  has  been  building  up  its  fleet. 

Figures  made  available  in  Congressional 
quarters  showed  that  whUe  Congress  had 
authorized  $24,408,000  In  military  aid  to 
Greece  in  the  1970  fiscal  year,  the  Pentagon 
plans  to  deliver  additional  equipment  worth 
620-mllllon  from  stocks  described  as  surplus. 

Figures  obtained  here  also  showed  that  In 
the  1969  fiscal  year  the  Pentagon  quietly 
gave  $470  million  In  surplus  armaments  to 
the  four  "forward  defense  countries" — Na- 
tionalist China,  South  Korea,  Turkey  and 
Greece — ^In  addition  to  the  total  of  $S60-mlI- 
llon  in  military  aid  approved  by  Congress. 

The  principal  beneficiary  was  Nationalist 
China,  which  received  about  $157-mllllon 
from  this  total,  while  Oreece  received  nearly 
$26-mlUlon  in  1969  on  top  of  the  authorised 
deUvertes   of    $37,531,000. 

Congressional  sources  said  that  the  Pen- 
tagon set  a  "utility  value"  on  the  material  of 
25  per  cent  to  30  per  cent  of  the  cost,  even 
if  the  the  equipment  was  new.  Congressional 
experts  have  adopted  the  method  of  multi- 
plying the  utility  figures  by  ioui  to  arrive  at 
the  cost  of  the  svirplus  shipments. 

The  Pentagon's  actions  have  raised  indig- 
nation among  many  members  of  Congress, 
who  consider  their  authority  disregarded  by 
the  department.  But  the  Greek  situation 
has  international  implications  as  weU  be- 
cause of  the  strong  sentiment  In  Western 
Europe  against  the  authoritarian  practices 
of  the  Athens  junta. 

Today,  Senator  Stephen  M.  Young  Intro- 
duced legislation  requiring  the  Pentagon  to 
make  "complete  and  prior  disclosure  of  all 
proposed  disposals  of  surplus  weapons." 

The  Ohio  Democrat  cited  Nationalist  China 
and  Oreece  as  the  countries  where,  "through 
the  surplus  disposal  program,  Pentagon  offi- 
cials have  been  secretly  subsidizing  at  least 
two  tyrannical  dictatorships  without  any 
advance  Information  given  to  Congress  nor 
any  authorlzalton  sought  nor  secured." 

The  restriction  on  arms  to  Greece  was  Im- 
posed by  the  Johnson  Administration  after 
the  colonels  overthrew  the  constitutional  re- 
gime on  April  21,  1967.  and  it  has  thiis  far 
been  maintained  by  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion. 

Under  this  ban.  Greece  is  denied  so-called 
"heavy"  Items,  such  as  tanks  and  combat 
aircraft.  But  neither  Administration  has  de- 
fined what  items  are  considered  "heavy." 

In  1966,  before  the  restrictions  were  ap- 
plied, the  total  military  aid  to  Greece  was 
about  $90-mllllon. 

nrrr-Frvx  million  dcoxaxs  in  minob  items 
Although  the  government  said  that  only 
spare  parts,  tarucks  and  minor  items  were 
being  provided  after  the  coup,  Oreece  re- 
ceived $44-mllllon  In  1967  and  $66-inllUon  in 
1968. 

Officials  here  were  unable  to  explain  at 
the  time  how  this  "marginal"  aid  could 
amount  to  such  high  figures. 

Following  the  Invasion  of  Oeechoslovakla 
by  Soviet-bloc  armies  In  August,  1968.  the 
United  States  temporarily  lifted  the  Greek 
embargo  as  It  sought  to  encourage  the  allied 
countries  to  buUd  up  their  defenses.  As  a 
result,  Greece  received  In  19flB  about  $83- 
million  In  mlUtary  aid.  of  which  gae-mllllon 
was  from  the  surplus  stocks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  policy  of  not  supply- 
ing "major"  or  "heavy"  mflitair  equip- 
ment to  the  oppressive  Gre^  cotonels  is 
apparmtly  very  flexible.  Tlie  teims  of  the 
denial  of  military  aid  are  not  widely 
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known.  But  the  above  ftgnres  make  ft 
clear  that  our  military  aid  to  Greece  Is 
steadily  expanding. 

Just  5  weeks  ago  this  House  authorized 
an  extension  of  the  loan  of  a  submarine 
to  Greece.  Greek  military  men  continue 
to  be  honored  and  entertained  In  this 
coimtry.  Seven  other  ships  are  on  loan  to 
the  Greek  Government  and  since  the 
coup  all  these  loans  have  been  extended. 
It  is  time  for  us  to  call  a  halt  to  the 
present  policy  which  symbolically  denies 
"heavy"  weapons  to  the  Junta  while  pro- 
viding large  amounts  of  military  aid. 
The  NATO  preamble  declares: 
(The  Parties  to  thla  Treaty)  are  determined 
to  safeguard  tbe  freedom,  common  heritage 
and  clTUl«aUon  of  their  peoplea,  founded  on 
the  prlnetplea  of  democracy,  individual  Ub- 
erty  and  the  rule  of  law. 

Until  Greece  lives  up  to  this  declara- 
tion the  UJ3.  Government  should  cease 
providing  arms  to  the  colonels  who  rule 
the  Greek  people  without  the  people's 
consent 


OLD  LEFT  GUIDES  OROWINa 
SUBVERSION 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or   CAUVOBJOA 

.     W  THB  HOUSE  OF  BSPRgSBTTATrVKS 
Thursday.  April  30.  1970 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
Increasing  volume  of  evidence  docu- 
ments the  fact  that  many  campus  dis- 
orders are  not  the  spontaneous  expres- 
sion of  student  discontent,  but  result 
from  the  exploitation  of  malcontents  by 
an  organised  group  of  hard  core  mili- 
tants. The  following  article  explores  in 
detail  the  activities  of  these  militants 
•jid  their  ties  with  the  "Old  Left": 
(Prom  the  San  Diego  (CaUf.)  Union. 
liCar.  31.  19701 

Old  iMwj  OviDas  Oaowwa  SmnasiON 
(By  Robert  Betta) 

The  ao-called  etudent  proteet  movement 
baa  moved  a  long  way  since  a  group  of  radi- 
cal extremist*,  with  Communist  backing,  led 
a  "free  speech"  riot  on  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia *■  main  campus  at  Berkeley  In  the  fall 
of  1004. 

It  has  swept  across  the  nation,  bringing 
disorder  and  violence  to  scores  of  university 
and  college  campuses  as  well  as  to  many 
high  schools. 

Now.  to  the  surprise  of  almost  ererybody 
•aeept  those  who  are  organlslag  It,  the 
"movemeot''  la  spreading  out  from  eduea- 
tkxial  Institutions  into  surrounding  com- 
iBunltles — bringing  rioting,  destruction  and 
death  to  American  streets. 


The  "sUent  majority"  of  Americans  who  at 
first  shook  their  heads  over  the  wild  antics 
of  "unnily  yoatha"  are  becoming  more  and 
Biora  alarmed  as  the  violence  tncreaaea. 
Tlisre  have  been  calls  for  firmer  action  on 
tho  part  of  ooUege  administrators  and  for 
tougher  laws  to  curb  the  actlvlUes  of  young 
rebels. 

But  the  activists  do  not  fear  the  ''silent 
majority."  They  show  in  thetr  speeches  and 
^Rtunga  tlMtr  eontsoipt  for  tbe  miuiona  of 
law-abiding  Amsrleaas  who  seek  solution* 
to  sodal  problema  through  traditional  demo- 
cratic means. 

TIM  aeWvtts  hav«  boldly  steted  their  In- 
tnT^V**  to  asge  gusRlU*  ■aifSre.  Uatng  th* 
schooto  as  a  base  for  their  dastrucUve  acUvl- 
tles,  they  have  been  busily  recruiting  young 
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dlMldents  and  other  malcontents  for  an 
outright  confrontation  with  established 
autbority. 

otmsn.i.s  TACTICS 

They  have  Instructed  them  In  guerrilla 
warfare  tactics,  including  directions  for 
making  bombs,  sabotaging  public  facilities, 
businesses  and  organizations  which  repre- 
sent the  "capitalist  exploiters,"  fighUng  the 
poUce,  provoking  chaoa.  They  have,  mean- 
while, built  up  arms  caches,  some  of  which 
occasionally  are  brought  to  light  after  poUce 
investigation. 

They  hope  to  destroy  first  the  educaUoual 
structure,  then  the  economic  and  political 
order  and  ultimately  bring  down  the  govern- 
ment itself  and  set  up  a  Communist  America. 
The  enemy,  in  their  own  words,  is  "corrupt, 
capitalist.  imperialistic,  warmongering 
America." 

It  Is  the  same  sort  of  language  that  Issues 
from  Moscow,  Peking  and  Hanoi,  and  the 
revolutionaries  make  no  bones  about  it.  They 
praise  the  works  of  Marx,  Lenin,  Mao  and 
others,  call  themselves  either  pro-Commu- 
nists, "communist  with  a  small  'c'  "  or  out- 
right Communists — all  dedicated  to  the  de- 
struction of  the  present  order. 
WOKK  FOB  axvoLimoN 

"We're  out  to  biUld  a  Marxlst-Lenln  revo- 
lutionary movement,"  said  Mike  Klonsky, 
national  secretary  of  the  Students  for  a 
Democratic  Society,  which  has  provided  the 
main  thrust  of  action. 

The  SD6  has  proclaimed.  "We're  working 
to  build  a  guerrilla  force  In  an  urban  en- 
vironment. We're  actively  organizing  fedl- 
tlon." 

It  advocates  aboUtlon  of  the  legal  fortresses 
against  Internal  Communist  subversion  as 
well  as  reducUon  of  the  mUltary  defenses 
against  the  external  Communist  mlUtary 
threat. 

SDS  is  a  nerve  center  of  an  Interlocking 
network  of  related  leftut  groups  which 
reaches  far  bey(»d  the  campus  into  tbe  fields 
of  dvU  rlghU,  labor^  religion,  peace  cam- 
paigns and  poverty  programs. 

OiaCIPUNIS   CONTSOL 

While  the  fringe  Is  known  to  consist  of 
a  conglomerate  of  young  dissidents  and  hot- 
heads calling  themselves  part  ot  the  "New 
Left,"  agents  of  the  FBI  working  inside  the 
"movMnent"  report  that  it  Is  being  controlled 
more  and  more  by  older,  more  experienced, 
more  dlsdpUned  members  of  the  Old  L«ft — 
i«pr«Mented  by  such  organisations  as  th« 
CommunUt  party  U.8.A.  (pro-Moacow).  the 
Progreaalva  Labor  p^rty  (pro-Peking)  and 
the  Socialist  Workara  party  (Trotskytte). 

Deaplte  differences  and  sometimes  open 
wrangling  between  pro-Russian  and  pro- 
Chlneee  CommimlsU,  they  wM^k  willingly  to- 
gether in  the  subversive  campaign  against 
what  they  consider  to  be  the  common 
enemy — "fascist  America. " 

They  speak  at  SD6-sponsored  meetings  and 
Invite  young  SOB  and  other  radical  leaders 
to  their  own  meetings.  They  confer  together 
and  ctrculst*  literature  which  not  only  at- 
tacks the  American  way  of  Ufe  but  outlines 
programs  for  the  scientific  inclt«ment  of 
bloody  riots  Uke  tho«e  which  have  occurred 
wltb  Inoreastng  frequency  scroas  the  country. 

FBI  Director  J.  Bdgar  Hoover  warns:  "It 
Is  vitally  Important  to  recognize  that  these 
mlUtant  aztremlsts  are  not  simply  faddists 
or  •tiiillsga  kids'  at  play.  Tbatr  crtas  for  rsv<du- 
tt^<««  mruf  tlMlr  advocacy  at  gosrrllla  warf ar* 
•volve  out  a<  a  psitbologkiai  hatred  for  our 
way  at  Ufa  and  a  datermlnatlon  to  dastroy  It. 
The  workshops  thay  hold  on  aabotaga  and 
how  to  UM  It  to  further  thair  obJaoMvaa  are 
grim  forebodings  at  serious  Intant." 

As  the  revolutlonarlaa  ara  repeatedly  re- 
minded In  the  constant  straam  ot  Communist 
propaganda  and  dlractlvas  aimed  at  tbam.  It 
takee  only  a  few  hard-core,  dadlcatad  Indi- 
viduals to  overthrow  a  country  from  within. 
Xxamples  given  are  Russia,  China  and,  nearer 
at  band,  Cuba. 
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In  addition  to  such  slogans  as  Uao's  "Power 
grows  out  of  the  barrel  of  a  g\m."  they  are 
encouraged  with  quotaUons  from  Lenin  and 
other  earlier  revolutionaries,  such  as  the 
Bolshevik  leader  who  proclaimed  immedi- 
ately after  the  Russian  revoluUon  m  World 
War  I:  "And  to  think  that  a  short  while  ago 
we  were  only  a  handful  of  propagandlsU!" 

One  Communist-inspired  dlrecUve  circu- 
lated m  this  country,  after  discussing  the 
need  for  "a  tightly  organized  and  highly 
mobile  imderground  guerrilla  force  .  .  . 
well-versed  In  handling  explodw  and  deadly 
accurate  when  deployed  as  snipers,"  con- 
fidently assert:  "A  minority  revolution  could 
succeed  In  America." 


NO  ONE  IS  EXEMPTED  IN 
POLLUTION  FIGHT 


\ 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  CHAMBERLAIN 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  20.  1970 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Earth  Day.  April  22.  was  a  great  occasion 
of  an  outpwuring  of  interest  and  concern 
over  the  quality  of  our  environment.  Of 
the  many  speeches  and  statements  that 
have  appeared.  I  was  particularly  im- 
pressed by  the  editorial  appearing  In  the 
State  Journal  of  Lansing,  Mich.,  entitled, 
"No  One  Is  Exempted  In  PoUutlon 
Fight."  By  focusing  its  attention  on  the 
need  for  all  citizens  to  Join  ui  this  effort, 
I  believe  the  editorial  has  stated  what 
will  ultimately  determine  the  success  or 
failure  of  all  Federal.  State,  or  local  laws 
on  pollution  control.  I  commend  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  the  following 
editorial: 

IFrom  the  State  Journal,  Apr.  32. 1970) 
No  Oms  Is  Exkmptmi  n«  Poixunoit  Fisht 

Earth  Day. 

Twenty  years  ago,  or  even  10,  the  Idea  of 
a  national  observance  focusing  attenUon  on 
the  relentless,  man-made  pollution  of  our 
environment  would  likely  have  Inspired  lit- 
tle attention. 

Except  for  a  few  far-sighted  propheto, 
there  was  scant  Interest  of  perception  of 
what  waa  happening  to  the  environment 
from  exhaust  fumes,  trash.  Insecticides, 
dumping  of  Industrial  wastes  In  waterways. 
and  the  destruction  of  natural  resources. 

But  the  evidence  finally  came  crashing 
through  during  the  Ute  1 860's  with  the  docu- 
mented facu  complied  by  researchers  over 
the  years. 

Today  thousands  of  college  and  high  school 
Btudenu  acroto  tbe  nation — along  wiai  con- 
cerned adults — are  parUclpatlng  in  sym- 
posiums, teach-ins  and  demonstrations  to 
emphasize  that  Earth  U  indeed  a  smaU  U- 
land  of  Ufe  In  a  vast  emptiness  of  outer 
space.  U  we  wreck  It,  there  U  no  place  else 
to  go. 

Recent  Journeys  to  the  moon  and  back 
by  American  astronauts  brought  this  fact 
home  to  roost  perhaps  more  than  anything 
else.  No  one  can  forget  thoae  stunning  pho- 
tograi^is  of  the  blue  planet  shining  In  a  sea 
of  darkness. 

Today's  observance  and  tboae  to  follow  will 
place  increasing  pressures  on  Industrlas,  gov- 
ernment and  adults  to  take  rafcm  laspa 
to  reverse  tba  poUuUon  tide.  TbaS  la  as  It 
should  be. 

But  youths  also  have  a  responsibility  other 
than  pointing  the  finger.  Ona  eonecmed 
parent  explained  thU  In  a  reoent  lettar.  In 
talking  to  his  teen-age  children,  he  advised 
them  that  It  was  ttsU  and  good  for  them  to 
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bug  the  Establishment-  about  pollution  since 
It  would  help  bring  reforms. 

But  he  also  advised  that  young  people 
have  a  Job  to  do  with  their  own  generation. 
He  suggested  they  get  after  youngsters  who 
scatter  trash  about  the  streets  and  In 
schools;  those  who  cruise  about  needlessly 
m  eouped-up  cars  adding  to  air  pollution, 
those  who  screech  tires  and  add  to  noise 
pollution  ...  to  name  a  few  things. 

While  n^t  excusing  the  Establishment, 
the  parent  suggested  that  young  people 
"clean  their  own  house,  too.'' 

In  short,  pollution  takes  endless  forms 
and  no  age  group  Is  exempt  when  It  comes 
to  reform.  It's  a  fight  we  all  must  Join. 


EASTERN  AIRLINE  SHUTTLE 
SERVICE 


HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

or  NTW  jnsET 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIYES 

Thursday.  ApHl  30.  1970 
Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  over 
the  past  2  months  the  New  Jersey  con- 
gressional delegation  has  been  striv- 
ing to  preserve  a  service  vital  to  the 
people  and  to  the  economy  of  our  State. 
Through  the  delegation's  teamwork  and 
unity,  the  air  shuttle  service  between 
Newark,  N  J.,  and  Washington,  D.C..  will 
be  continued.  A  perceptive  and  compre- 
hensive account  of  the  shuttle  contro- 
versy, authored  by  John  J.  Fanner, 
appeared  in  the  April  26  edition  of 
the  Newark  Sunday  News.  The  article 
follows: 
WnoHT  or  CoNcasss  Landed  on  Aibuns 


(By  John  J.  Farmer) 

Washinotow.— Eastern  Air  Lines'  reluctant 
agreement  to  continue  Its  Newark-Washing- 
ton air  shuttle  Is  a  striking  case  of  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  congressional  pressure  In  the 
public  Interest. 

It  Is  an  equally  classic  lUustratlon  of 
the  Impotence  of  a  government  regulatory 
agency — In  this  case  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board — in  defense  of  the  same  public  In- 
terest. 

Had  Eastern  had  lU  way,  the  shuttle  would 
have  been  replaced,  beginning  today,  with  a 
lesser  schedule  of  reeerved-seat  tUghts.  The 
CAB  raised  no  objection. 

The  alrUne  abandoned  Its  plans  when  con- 
fronted with  a  last-nUnute,  but  unanimous, 
campaign  by  the  New  Jersey  congressional 
delegation  that  threatened  Eastern  with  a 
oourt  Injunction,  public  hearings  and  legis- 
lation to  give  the  CAB  control  over  flight 
schedules,  plus  a  blixsard  of  bad  pubUclty. 

AVOm   IMTUVtNllON 

Not  Jvut  Eastern,  but  the  entire  domestic 
airline  Industry,  looks  askance  at  fiurther 
government  regulation. 

The  struggle  began  Innocently  enough  last 
fall  when  Rep.  Joseph  O.  Mlnlsh,  D-llth 
Dlst.,  N.J.,  began  looking  Into  Eastern's  air 
shuttle  fares,  not  its  schedules. 

TO  his  sTuprlse,  Mlnlsh  recalled,  he  was 
advised  on  Feb.  34  by  James  Relnke,  East- 
em's  Washington  representative,  not  to 
worry  about  the  fares  because  Eastern  was 
thinking  of  dropping  the  shuttle  and  switch- 
ing to  reser/ed-seat  servloe. 

What  followed  in  the  next  two  months 
was  an  exchange  of  letters  between  Iflnlsb 
and  tbe  Garden  State  congreeslonal  delega- 
tion, Eastern,  the  CAB.  the  Port  of  New  York 
Authority,  New  Jeraey  Oov.  WUUam  T.  Ca- 
hlU,  ths  State  Chamt>er  of  Commeroe,  New 
Jeraey  freeholders  and  angry  buslneasmen 
around  the  state. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Emerging  from  that  correspondence  was 
a  tale  of  Eastern's  refusal  to  make  known  Its 
cost  data  on  the  Newark-WashUigton  shut- 
tle and  the  CAB's  readiness  to  accept  East- 
ern's argument  for  abandonment. 

Mlnlsh  began  by  persUtlng  In  his  demand 
for  shutUe  cost  figures.  The  CAB  could  not 
provide  them,  and  Eastern  would  not. 

V  P.  Sacchettl,  an  Eastern  official  In  New 
Tork,  in  a  "Dear  Irving"  letter  to  Irving 
Roth,  director  of  CAB's  Bureau  of  Economics, 
wrote  that  since  the  airline  was  not  request- 
ing a  fare  change  on  the  shuttle.  It  should 
not  have  to  supply  the  information. 

His  letter  made  no  mention  of  any  plans 
to  abandon  the  shuttle  April  26. 

To  this  point,  there  still  had  been  no  offi- 
cial confirmation  of  Eastern's  plans.  But 
Mlnlsh,  convinced  he  was  on  the  right  track, 
began  alerting  New  Jersey  congressional  col- 
leagues and,  on  March  4,  wrote  to  CahlU 
complaining  that  the  abandonment  would 
be  "an  affront  to  the  prestige  of  our  state  as 
well  as  total  Indifference  to  the  needs  of 
our  cltlsens." 

pkotest  LrrTEK 
The  next  day  he  circulated  a  protest  letter 
to  the  entire  congressional  delegaUon  to  be 
sent  to  Secor  D.  Browne,  CAB  chairman. 

Eastern  representatives — stlU  without  an 
official  announcement  of  the  shuttle  aban- 
donment plan*— began  contacting  Individual 
New  Jersey  congressmen  with  arguments  for 
the  need  of  a  change  In  service. 

But  all  15  New  Jersey  House  members,  and 
both  senators,  signed  the  protest.  It  was  for- 
warded to  Browne  March  10. 

Only  then  did  Eastern  confirm  the  shuttle 
abandonment  plans.  The  CAB  requires  only 
10  days  advance  public  notice  of  a  schedule 
change. 

Into  the  mushrooming  dispute  at  this 
point  stepped  Webster  B.  Todd,  Jr.,  son  of 
the  former  New  Jersey  state  RepubUcan 
chairman  and  Browne's  special  assistant.  He 
was  to  unwittingly  arouse  the  New  Jersey 
delegation  still  further  with  a  letter  March  13 
to  CahUl  that,  In  effect,  argued  Eastern's 
case. 

OUTUNBS    IMPBOVEMENT 
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He  wrote:  "Thus,  In  reaUty,  there  will  be 
an  Improvement  to  the  New  Jersey  citizen 
because  he  wUl  have  aU  the  cabin  comfort 
and  convenience  that  reserve-seat  service 
entails  since  the  cabin  crew  will.  In  the  fu- 
txxie,  be  able  to  devote  their  attention  to 
the  passengers'  needs,  and  not  the  collec- 
tion of  fares." 

"I  think  you  wlU  find,  as  a  practical  mat- 
ter," Todd  concluded,  "that  the  changeover 
from  shuttle  to  reserve-seat  service  will  be 
most  beneficial  to  the  continued  growth  of 
New  Jersey  and  not,  as*  It  might  appear  at 
first  blush,  place  New  Jersey  at  a  competi- 
tive disadvantage  with  New  York." 

Still  unaware  of  young  Todd's  letter,  tbe 
New  Jersey  delegation  met  on  March  17  with 
Browne. 

From  the  delegation's  standpoint,  the 
meeting  did  not  open  auspiciously.  Browne 
began  by  distributing  a  letter  pointing  out 
that  the  CAB's  scheduling  authority  was 
limited  to  f»l'1"g  an  "adequacy  of  service" 
hearing.  Browne  obviously  did  not  favor 
calling  such  a  hearing. 

CAB    FCNDUrO 

"It  would  be  extremely  doubtful,"  Browne 
wrote,  "If  a  f<"'*«"B  of  Inadequate  service 
could  be  made  In  an  Instance  where  there 
was  no  question  as  to  the  number  of  fre- 
quencies, but  only  the  question  of  shuttle 
versus  reservation-type  service." 

The  letter  concluded  that  "under  these 
clrciunstanoes,  we  do  not  believe  that  East- 
em  Is  abandoning  Its  Newark  service,  and  we 
trust  that  the  new  schedules  will  meet  tbe 
needs  of  Newark  passengers." 

This  did  not  alleviate  the  anger  of  the 
New  J«rsey  congressmen. 


The  five  planned  reeervatlon-type  flights, 
they  argued,  would  not  only  increase  the 
cost  of  some  seats,  but  would  leave  wide 
gaps  m  flight  service  between  7:20  a.m.  and 
10:20  ajn.  southboimd,  and  6:20  p.m.,  and 
9:20  pjn.  northbound. 

No  one,  at  this  point,  realized  that  East- 
em's  north-bound  service  would  not  even 
originate  in  Washington,  but  at  clUes  south 
and  west  of  the  capital.  Thus,  even  fewer 
seats  would  be  avaUable  for  the  Washington- 
Newark  flights  than  the  congressmen  real- 
ized. 

ASKS    ICOKK    TACTS 

Nevertheless,  Browne  really  got  his  ears 
blistered,  said  one  source  at  that  meeting. 
A  day  later,  March  18,  Browne— to  a  "Dear 
Floyd"  letter  to  Eastern's  president,  Floyd 
D  Hall— warned  of  the  Garden  State  delega- 
Uon's  position  a:  -I  of  the  need  for  Eastern 
to  Justify  Its  position  with  more  facts. 

"Let  me  repeat,"  he  wrote,  "that  while  I 
consider  the  New  Jersey  delegation  to  be 
made  up  of  reasonable  men.  they  were  unani- 
mous to  their  displeasure  towards  the  pro- 
posed service  change,  and  I  beUeve  only  the 
most  complete  record  will  resolve  the  prob- 
lem." .         _, 

Browne  noted  to  the  letter  that  a  seri- 
ous question"  had  been  raised  about  the 
"adequacy  of  the  new  service" — the  CAB's 
first  use  of  Its  unwritten  but  authenUc  power 
of  persuasion. 

TODD    LETTXR    TOOCHT 

Before  HaU  could  reply,  however,  a  copy 
of  young  Todd's  letter  endorstog  the  Eastern 
proposal  reached  Mlnlsh  by  way  of  CahlU. 
The  New  Jersey  Congressman  was  livid,  and 
let  Todd  know  vrtth  an  angry  phone  call. 

On  March  25,  Hall— to  a  "Dear  Mr.  Chair- 
man" letter— repUed  to  Browne's  request  for 
more  information,  acknowledging  that  the 
new  flights  north  toto  Newark  would  not 
originate  to  Washington.  The  service  change, 
he  wrote  to  Browne,  would  give  Eastern 
"profits  that  would  be  Improved." 

Ttodd's  letter,  the  meeting  with  Browne 
and  HaU<8  subsequent  letter  to  Browne  pro- 
vided all  tbe  fuel  an  angry  New  Jersey  dele- 
gation needed. 

But  Eastern  still  showed  no  sign  of 
relenting.  _       „  ^ 

As  late  as  April  13,  Hall  wrote  to  Rep.  Peter 
Prellnghuysen,  R-5th  Dlst..  Justlfytog  the 
change. 

Three  days  later,  the  New  Jersey  delegation 
announced  plans  for  a  pubUc  hearing  at  New- 
ark Airport  on  the  new  schedules — a  try 
at  winning  a  court  tojunctlon  against  the 
change  and  a  drive  for  legislation  to  give  tbe 
CAB  schedule  approval  authority. 

QUICK  RSACnON 

Eastern  still  gave  no  public  hint  that  It 
was  about  to  capitulate.  But  negotiations  got 
under  way  qiUckly  to  the  face  of  such  offi- 
cial pressure,  and  Rop.  Peter  W.  Rodtoo,  D- 
10th  Dlst.,  emerged  as  the  totermedlary. 
Rodlno  Is  dean  of  the  New  Jersey  delegation. 

By  last  Tuesday,  five  days  after  the  con- 
gressional delegation's  announcement.  East- 
ern r^jwesentatives  had  offered  Rodtoo  a  plan 
under  which  two  shutUe  flights  would  be 
kept  each  way,  with  the  five  new  reserved- 
seat  flights. 

Rodtoo,  speaking  for  the  delegation,  re- 
jected this  offer,  according  to  Merle  Baum- 
gMt,  his  administrative  assistant. 

By  Thursday  morning  the  offer  was  up  to 
seven  of  the  eight  original  shuttle  flights, 
plus  the  five  new  flights.  Rodtoo  offered  to 
take  that  plan  to  the  delegation  for  its  ver- 
dict. Before  he  could.  Eastern  representative 
called  tbe  same  day  and  offered  the  full  shut- 
tle schedule  without  change. 

The  five  reserved-seat  fUghts  are  to  con- 
ttoue  for  a  tune,  but  some  or  aU  wUl  be 
phased  out. 

■KASONB  roa  CAPrruuiTiON 

The  Implication  Is  clear  that  Eastern  capit- 
ulated to  avoid  a  court  test,  the  threat  of 
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Htm  ooogreMlnnil  Itialfcaon.  or  ttad  pub- 
Udty. 

BAumgart  said  no  ftgreement  was  mad*  to 
drop  an  attack  on  th«  alrttne. 

But  for  Mvaral  New  Jaraay  conyMimtn. 
Ui«  Usue  will  loee  Ita  Imrrwwilacy  now  tbat 
the  ■huttla  baa  been  retalnad.  Rodlno  for 
example,  doaa  not  plan  to  preaa  tl>«  laau*. 
"We  won  the  war."  Baumgart  aald. 

Mlnlah  la  not  ao  sure.  He  plans  to  circulate 
a  proposed  bUl  that  would  bIt*  tba  CAB 
greater  autborlty  over  acbedules.  But,  In  ad- 
dlUon,  he's  still  Interested  In  the  one  thing 
that  started  aU  this — shuttle  fares. 

"I  stlU  wonder  why  It  costs  taS-lO  for  a 
flight  from  Newark  to  Washington  when  a 
shuttle  frocn  Los  Angeles  to  San  Pranelsoo— 
175  miles  longvr — costs  only  $15,507"  bs 
•sksd. 

"nutt  Is  wber*  Eastern  came  In. 


8TUDE3fr  VIOLENCE 


RON.  BOB  WILSON 

or   CALIFOaNIA 

IN  THS  HOX7SK  OF  RKPRSSENTATTVES 
Thursday.  April  30.  1970 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
aspect  frequently  overlooked  in  the  furor 
over  student  violence  Is  the  effect  of  such 
activities  on  the  vast  majority  of  students 
^irtio  are  In  college  for  the  purpose  of  get- 
ting an  education.  Many  young  people 
are  becoming  increasingly  critical  of  the 
disruption  of  their  academic  schedule 
and  are  organizing  to  counter  the  mili- 
tants. During  the  past  several  days.  I 
have  Inserted  in  the  Record  a  series  of 
articles  by  Robert  Betts  of  Copley  News 
Service.  In  which  he  explores  in  depth 
the  background,  organization,  aims,  and 
results  of  the  student  revolt  and  am 
pleased  to  have  an  opportunity  to  share 
his  careful  analysis  with  my  House  col- 
leagues: 

(Prom   th*  San  Diego  Union.  Apr.  I.  1970] 
MiUTAjm   PausraATi   tss   llAjoarrr;    Law- 

Abidino  Studsnts  Caught  in  Tsat  Sar  st 

Vi 


(By   Robert   Betts) 

The  student  rioting  which  has  brotight  dis- 
order and  dsstmetloti  to  many  university  and 
college  rsmpnsss  Is  widely  put  down  to 
youthful  Impatience  and  frtiatratlon. 

Dissatlsfsctlon  with  crowded  cissses  and 
tbs  mschanleal.  dapsnonallaad  natuM  of  th* 
nwdam  sdueatlanal  proeass.  "bldsbouikd'* 
•dninlstratars  who  refuM  to  mni<«lir  tbair 
oomplatnta.  and  orsrbearing  "■stabUabmsnt" 
wbleh  rsfusss  to  right  Um  wrongs  tbsy  aaa 
In  society  and  which  oontamss  a  war  nobody 
wants — all  thas*  are  given  as  sacnsss  for 
donasstle  violinns. 

Many  Issilisis.  «Him«i»ti^faw and o*bsrs  * 
not  necsssarUy  Ubsrml  In  tbslr  thinking— 
sympattalaa  wttb  the  students  and  say  the 
violence  U  understandable  although  they  do 
not  coodone  It. 

One  caoes  of  fmstratlms  wblcb  Is  rarely 
menUonsd.  altlwagb  tt  is  fWt  by  a  gtowtnc 
nmnber  of  students.  Is  tbe  ooaetaat  Interrap- 
tlcn  o<  tbetr  stiidtse  by  tbe  dlvuptlve  ao- 
UTltlss  oC  tbe  mimaat  mlnortty. 

Tbls  la  bad  f^f**.  but  the  studsnts  are 
ootieelonB  at  >n—tbtng  els*.  Tbey  feel  tbe 
growing  sMenrttna  of  an  adult  populatloa 
which  U  slek  c€  tbe  oimst  and  wbleb  faUa  to 
dtsttngnlab  betwwsn  etodsBta  batwsted  In 
getting  aa  educaUon  and  tboae  lataraeted 
only  in  """"g  trouble,  lumping  aO  students 
together  In  a  blanket  eosidaninatlon  of 
today's  "ungrateful,  unruly"  gsnssatlon. 

"Added  to  tbU  Irony  U  tbs  fact  that  tbe 
majority  of  studenta,  because  they  are  law- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

abiding,  hav*  to  stand  by  and  do  nothing 
whil*  th*  activists  ar*  making  trouble  and 
Inciting  others  to  vlolano*,"  said  St«v* 
Moore.  footbaU  captain  at  th*  Santa  Bar- 
bara branch  of  the  University  of  CaUfornla. 

JCOBX   I.TWrSSI,    MAS 

"It  Is  not  that  many  students  dont  hav* 
grievances  which  they  feel  are  legitimate," 
Moore  said.  "Tbey  feel  there  are  some  things 
wrong  with  modern  education  and  In  society 
generally  which  ought  to  be  remedied.  They 
generally  hav*  more  liberal  Ideas  than  their 
parents. 

"While  I  was  brought  up  In  a  decent  home 
by  good  parents  who  taught  me  honor  and 
respect  for  this  country's  traditions,  I  find 
myaeU  questioning  some  things. 

"But.  the  basic  honor  and  respect  are  still 
there — toid  I  sUll  believe  that  problems  can 
be  solved  through  the  American  democratic 
way,  which  Is  the  best  the  world  has  ever 
devised.  I  think  you'll  find  tbe  majority  of 
us  f**l  th*  sam*  way." 

During  th*  recent  rampeg*  In  the  nearby 
community  of  Isla  Vista  when  rioters  wer* 
smashing,  burning  and  battling  with  police, 
Steve  laid  another  group  of  students  was 
eager  to  tackle  the  troublemakers. 

"But  we  wer*  advised  to  stay  clear  and 
leave  It  to  those  whose  Job  it  properly  Is — 
the  law  enforcement   authorities,"  he  said. 

Students  have  been  told  that  fighting  be- 
tween civilians  In  the  streets  is  precisely 
what  Is  wanted  by  those  who  are  trying  to 
feed  the  flames  of  riot  and  spread  revolution. 

-Many  of  the  rioters  weren't  even  stu- 
dents.'sald  Moore,  "and  some  of  them  weren't 
even  from  this 
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Several  fraternity  men  risked  Injury  In  a 
futile  effort  to  put  out  the  fire  which  rioters 
t>ad  started  in  the  local  Bank  of  Amarlca 
building,  said  Oayle  Kerr,  who  has  an  apart- 
ment in  Isla  Vista. 

Oayle  U  advertising  manager  of  th*  Santa 
Barbara  campus  n*WH>aper.  Kl  Gaucho,  but 
she  doea  not  go  along  with  many  of  the 
paper's  radical  viewa. 

"I  have  been  growing  more  and  more  dis- 
gusted with  what  has  happened  to  the  UCSB 
campus  and  to  what  was  once  a  nice  sur- 
rounding community,"  she  said.  "I  have  re- 
ceived many  complaints  from  my  advertisers 
about  how  horrible  oolleg*  students  are  and 
how  the  university  is  now  full  of  a  bunch  of 
revolutionaries.  Many  of  my  advertisers  have 
refused  to  advertise  with  me  this  year.  I  have 
had  to  say  that  I  could  not  honestly  blam* 
them. 

"Others  have  not  wanted  to  advertise  In 
what  they  believe  to  be  a  radical  newspaper, 
but  have  been  Intelligent  enough  to  see  that 
not  all  of  tbe  13,000  plus  students  attending 
UCSB  ar*  radical." 

Oayl*  persuaded  B  Oanebo^  editor  to 
publish  a  letter  In  whlob  she  called  <m  the 
"sUent  majorl^  at  students  wbo  ar*  "as 
upset  about  this  as  I  am"  to  "stand  Tip  and 
be  heard." 

Many  UOBB  student*  bad  put  tbeir  names 
to  a  petition  eondewuilng  violence  as  a  "self- 
defeating  effort   to  eorrect  society's  prob- 


At  a  table  set  up  ontdde  the  University 
Center  two  girls  sat  with  a  stack  of  forms 
behind  a  noUce  wbleta  urged.  "Show  tbe  mass 
media    sign  the  petition  now." 

"We've  got  nearly  tjOOO  signatures  already 
and  it's  only  been  going  a  few  houra,"  one 
of  the  girl*  said. 

Harvey  Lsvln.  tbe  l»-year-old  soi>boniore 
who  orgamssd  tb*  petition,  said.  "We  want 
to  sbow  tbe  country  that  tbe  majority  of 
UCSB  students  ar*  not  anarchists.  We  fully 
ncognlze  the  many  problems  facing  tbls 
country,  but  we  believe  our  system  Is  stUl 
viable  and  that  thsss  problems  can  be  han- 
dled without  recourse  to  violence." 

Nearby  stood  the  oppoeltlon  a  tall,  un- 
groomed,    unsmiling    youth,    handing    out 


leaflets  which  urged  students  not  to  sign  tbe 
petition. 

"Tour  name  will  be  used  to  obscure  the 
real  Issues  and  to  put  the  citizenry  back 
Into  tbelr  comfortable  stupor  that  allows 
tbem  to  believe  that  their  university  and 
their  society  are  functioning  Just  dandy,"  it 
stated.  "A  statement  condemning  violence  In 
Isla  Vista  will  have  as  Its  consequence  the 
perpetuaUon  of  violence  In  Vietnam,  in 
the  ghettos  and  ultimately,  the  streets  of 
America." 

It  also  called  on  students  to  "help  tbe  ar- 
rested to  escape  police  brutality  and  to  get 
decent  treatment  In  tbe  courts,  and  to  raise 
money  for  their  defense  so  that  some  modl- 
ciun  of  Justice  might  be  preserved." 

"trewB  ifONiT" 

Another  appeal  was  addressed  to  the  "for- 
tunate people  who  haven't  yet  been  busted; 
we  must  support  our  brothers  and  sisters 
who  are  being  arrested  and  beaten  unmerci- 
fully by  the  local  'peace  officers.'  We  need 
money  to  get  these  people  out  of  Jail  before 
the  police  have  more  time  to  brutalize 
them." 

One  of  the  collectors  for  the  "legal  defense 
fund,"  who  would  not  give  bis  name,  said 
the  chief  organizer  was  "away — up  in 
Berkeley." 

Local  headquarters,  however,  was  In  the 
office  of  the  Associated  Students  Informa- 
Uon  Agency,  an  agency  set  up  last  year  re- 
portedly with  the  object  of  Investigating  and 
uncovering  Incidents  of  "polio*  brutality." 
Students  arrested  In  the  Isla  Vista  riots  were 
advised  to  go  there  "for  your  own  welfare." 

The  office  was  busy  with  serious-looking 
youths  and  eager  girls  preparing  posters  and 
leaflets  which  advised  defendants  of  their 
rlghta.  At  a  table  a  girl  was  Interviewing  bail- 
ees and  recording  particulars  of  their  arrest. 

One  of  tbe  organizers,  21,-year-old  Patricia 
Drolet,  a  senior  sociology  student,  said:  "We 
have  a  lot  of  friends  In  the  faculty  as  well  as 
In  the  outside  community.  They  have  con- 
tributed to  tbe  fund  to  help  ball  out  the 
ones  arrested.  The  contributions  vary  from 
a  few  nickels  to  much  larger  sums,  but  I  can- 
not say  bow  much  we  have  altogether  In  the 
fund.  We  are  also  taking  particulars  from  any 
students  who  can  cite  cases  of  police  bru- 
tality." 

COMMTTMIST    PAMPHLBTS 

Whether  such  accusations  can  be  substan- 
tiated or  not,  encouraging  students  and  other 
citizens  to  charge  "police  brutality"  Is  known 
to  be  part  of  tbe  Communist-directed  cam- 
paign to  break  down  public  faith  la  tbe 
American  system  of  law,  order  and  Justice, 
by  discrediting  law  enforcement  and  court 
proceedings. 

The  strategy  baa  been  outlined  in  Commu- 
nist pamphlets  which  call  on  followers  to 
"bring  the  class  struggle  into  the  courtroom," 
pointing  out  that  "our  tactics  in  tbe  publlo 
proeeedmgs  of  the  law  courts  are  not  tactics 
for  defense  but  of  attack." 

Such  were  the  tactics  used  by  the  defend- 
ants at  the  Chicago  riot  conspiracy  trial. 
Such  are  the  tactics  exi>ected  to  be  used  more 
and  more  by  militant  leftists  being  tried  for 
Incitement  to  riot. 

Most  students  questioned  on  any  campus 
say  their  Ume  Is  taksa  up  too  much  with 
study  and  preparing  for  a  career  for  tbem  to 
become  Involved  in  poUtical  activity,  whether 
on  the  right  or  tbe  left. 

Nevertheless,  growing  frustration  over  tbe 
disruptive  tactics  of  the  agitators  lias  caused 
many  oppoaltlon  groups  to  spring  up  aeroas 
tbe  country.  They  take  various  titles  and 
tbey  range  from  militant  eontronUtlon  to 
thoee  flailing  tbemselvsa  "moderate  Uberals." 
wbo  would  ratbsr  take  on  tbe  eatremlsU  In 
debate  and  work  for  leforaa  through  student 
government  and  ottaar  aonvloleBt  mesne 

One  growing  orgHilsatlon.  takbig  no  pom- 
leal  or  MentntKnl  stand  "wblek  atfght  labrt 
us  with  a  left  or  right  stigma,  wtaldi.  In  torn, 
would  '<«'«<"«»*'  our  broad  appeal,"  U  Voices 
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In  Vital  America  (VIVA).  Tbe  head  office  Is 
In  Los  Angeles  and  It  now  claims  membars 
on  nearly  50  campxises. 

"VrVA  has  been  organized  simply  to  sup- 
port the  country  In  a  stand  against  anarchy 
and  violence,"  said  executive  director  Klch- 
ard  Thles.  "We  promote  the  responsibility 
of  each  student  to  act  In  a  responsible,  ra- 
tional manner  to  respect  the  law,  promote 
due  process  as  the  proper  redress  to  legiti- 
mate glevances  and  to  seek  orderly  change 
through  reason  and  dialogue." 

CLXANT7P  POLXCT 

Students  are  encouraged  to  contact  VTVA 
with  complaints  and  grievances  which  then 
are  taken  up  with  the  proper  campus  au- 
thorities. VIVA  member*  volunteer  for  tu- 
torial projects  as  alternatives  to  those  It  says 
are  "dominated  by  militant  student  orga- 
nizations m  which  high  school  and  grammar 
school  students  are  given  a  healthy  dose  of 
revolution  along  with  reading  and  writ- 
ing." 

VIVA  members  also  take  part  in  clean- 
ing up  after  tbe  disorder  caused  by  campus 
rioters. 

Said  VIVA  national  chairman  Steve  Prank, 
Wbo  attracted  nationwide  publicity  last  year 
when  he  led  a  Los  Angeles  City  College 
group  in  tearing  down  barricades  set  up  by 
the  militants  and  opening  the  school  to  the 
student  body:  "It  seems  difficult  to  con- 
ceive that  militants  are  using  tax-supported 
facilities  and  in  some  cases  the  tax-sup- 
ported school  funds  themselves  to  work  to- 
ward the  destruction  of  the  very  people  who 
pay  th*  bUla.  

"The  students  of  VIVA  may  take  down  tbe 
barricades,  prevent  sit-ins,  stand  between 
radicals  and  military  recruiters,  but  tbls  Is 
only  a  holding  action.  The  real  benefit  that 
VrVA  provides  Is  the  educational  programs 
to  teach  other  students  the  danger  of  irra- 
tional and  violent  actions. 

"With  enough  support  we  can  reach  many 
more  students  across  the  nation  through  lec- 
tures, debates,  seminars,  panel  «ii«/»murinnT 
leaflets  and  other  constructive  programs. 
But  It  Is  only  with  community  support  that 
these  goals  can  be  realised." 


WALK  FOR  DEVELOPMENT 


HON.  UWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

or  MABTLAMD 

IN  ISE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  29.  1970 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  much 
Is  being  done  by  government  to  combat 
the  problems  of  hunger,  other  efforts  to 
accomplish  the  same  goal  are  being  car- 
ried out  in  the  private  sector. 

The  late  former  Congitsssman  from 
Iowa.  Leonard  G.  Wolf,  who  headed  the 
American  Freedixn  from  Hunger  Foun- 
dation, would  have  been  proud  of  the 
work  his  organization  is  carrying  on. 

The  Walk  for  Development  programs 
created  imder  Mr.  Wolf's  direction  last 
year  are  to  be  continued. 

President  Nixon  supported  the  pro- 
gram, saying: 

The  urgent  problems  of  feeding  tbe  world's 
growing  peculation  must  have  a  high  pri- 
ority on  our  national  agenda. 

He  added  that  the  "sustained  support 
of  private  groups  such  as  your  own — 
American  Fraedom  from  Hunger  Foun- 
dation—Is tndiapaisaUe  If  we  are  to 
reach  our  goals." 

Those  wofds  at  the  President  almost » 
year  ago  aze  even  more  true  today. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I  plan  to  participate  in  a  Walk  for  De- 
velopment being  held  May  3  in  Marlow 
Heights.  Md.  This  hike,  one  of  15  being 
made  across  the  Nation.  wUI  help  fund 
a  day-care  center  in  Oxon  Hill  in  my 
district  as  well  as  a  nutritional  training 
center  in  Costa  Rica. 

I  am  pleased  to  Join  my  colleagues  in 
endorsing  the  walks  for  development.  I 
am  particularly  pleased  that  so  many 
yoimg  people  are  indicating  their  com- 
mitment to  this  cause  by  participating  in 
the  walks. 

I  wish  all  America  could  be  aware  of 
the  positive  contribution  made  by  our 
young  people  In  efforts  such  as  this. 
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OBSERVANCE  OP  EARTH  WEEK  AT 
UNIVERSITY  OP  MONTANA 


HON.  LEE  METCALF 

or   ICOMTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Fridav.  May  1.  1970 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  a  part 
of  the  observance  of  Earth  Week  at  the 
University  of  Montana,  in  ML>soula.  was 
an  excellent  and  important  address  by 
our  Governor,  the  Honorable  Forrest 
Anderson. 

In  It.  the  Governor  committed  himself 
to  work  toward  the  improvement  of  our 
environment  and  laid  out  a  broad  outline 
for  action  by  the  State. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Governor  Anderson's  timely 
and  meaningful  address  be  printed  in  the 
Extension  of  Remarks,  along  with  a  sum- 
mary entitled  "Governor's  10  Points," 
published  in  the  Missoulian  of  April  24, 
and  editorials  from  the  Missoulian  and 
the  Billings  Gazette. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tbe  Record, 
as  follows: 

SFCBCH  ST  OOV.  POBBBSr  H.  Andbsson,  Eakth 
DAT,  Missouuk,  Mont.,  April  23,  1070 

I  did  not  come  to  the  University  to  tell 
most  of  you  what  you  want  to  bear. 

I  came  to  tell  an  of  you  what  I  believe. 

As  Governor.  I  cannot  listen  to  only  the 
loudest  or  the  most  persistent,  or  the 
friendliest  voices.  I  must  listen  to  all  the 
voices  of  the  people  of  Montana — ^the  people 
I  serve. 

On  any  issue  there  are  conflicting  Interests. 
A  political  leader,  elected  by  the  people, 
does  not  have  the  luzxiry  of  making  a  deci- 
sion for  himself.  He  must  make  a  decision 
for  the  people. 

I  cannot  have  a  cause  unless  that  cause 
Is  supported  by  the  public. 

I  cannot  be  a  crusader  unless  the  objec- 
tives of  that  crusade  will  benefit  the  people 
of  Montana. 

I  do  not  have  the  privilege  of  being 
adamant  or  even  stubborn. 

Politics  has  been  called  the  art  of  the  pos- 
sible— and  compromise,  adjustment  and  un- 
derstanding make  politics  possible. 

I  am  not  free  to  make  strictly  philosophical 
decisions.  I  must  make  decisions  to  serve  the 
needs  of  the  people. 

I  agree  with  the  philosophy  of  Earth  Day. 

This  Is  a  noble  cause.  It  is  a  crucial  cause. 
And  those  who  have  gathered  for  Earth  Day 
observanoee  all  across  the  country  must  keep 
this  cause  alive. 

It  is  time  that  we  cease  destroying  our 
envlromnent. 

Our  population  wlU  reach  800,000,000  by 


the  beginning  of  the  next  century — Just  30 
years  from  now. 

This  nation  continues  to  use  a  dispropor- 
tionate share  of  the  earth's  natural  resources. 

Americans  comprise  only  6  percent  of  the 
world's  population,  yet  they  consume  approx- 
imately 50  percent  of  the  world's  natural 
resources. 

The  obvious  resiUt  of  the**  excesses  is 
the  environmental  destruction  that  we  see 
everywhere  in  America. 

Each  generation  further  despoils  Its  leg- 
acy— the  land — and  leaves  it  uglier  and  dir- 
tier for  the  following  generation. 

When  I  was  attending  law  school  In  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  you  could  swim  in  the  Potomac 
River.  Today  you  could  almost  walk  on  the 
sludge  In  tbe  Potomac  River. 

Pactories  and  automobiles  discharge  nox- 
lovis  gases  and  p>artlculates  into  the  atmos- 
phere. The  skies  are  hung  with  an  acrid 
shroud. 

Oil  leakages  smear  the  sea  coasts  and  kill 
off  marine  wildlife. 

Haphazard  land  usage  destroys  the  nattu-al 
terrain  and  replaces  hills  and  vegetation 
with  stark  concrete  horizons. 

Strip  mining  desolates  forests  and  prairies. 

The  psychological  effects  of  overcrowding 
are  reflected  In  our  crime  and  mental  health 
statistics. 

Our  rivers  have  been  turned  Into  conti- 
nental sewage  systems. 

Pesticides  Infect  both  himums  and  wild- 
life. 

People  have  finally  realized  that  this  <!> 
unacceptable 

We  should  have  listened  to  Adlal  Steven-on 
long  ago,  when  he  said,  "While  our  cars  have 
grown  longer,  our  TV  screens  broader,  our 
washing  machines  grander,  our  kitchens 
brighter — at  the  same  time  otir  schools  have 
grown  more  dilapidated,  our  roads  more 
crowded,  our  cities  more  mesFy,  our  air 
more  fetid,  our  water  more  scarce,  and  the 
whole  public  framework  on  which  our  pri- 
vate living  depends,  more  shabby  and  worn- 
out." 

I  believe  we  must  begin  an  environmental 
counter-revolution  to  halt  the  long-term  ex- 
cesses of  the  industrial  revolution. 

We  must  substitute  quality  for  quantity. 

Today — ^Earth  Day — this  nation  must  begin 
to  move  In  the  other  direction. 

Most  of  the  environmental  problems  we 
have  today  are  the  result  of  well-established, 
almost  sacred  attitudes,  in  our  society. 

Por  years,  Americans  have  been  proud  of 
the  nation's  high  standard  of  living,  soaring 
gross  national  product,  fantasUc  industrial 
production,  amarilng  technological  achieve- 
ments and  ever-expanding  affluence  and  in- 
creasing population. 

Materialism  has  been  established  as  a  na- 
tional religion. 

This  nation's  voracious  consumer  economy 
has  made  enormous  demands  upon  natural 
resources  and  is  largely  responsible  for  the 
destruction  of  the  environment. 

If  poUuUon  is  to  be  ultimately  oontroUed, 
consiuner  demands  on  industry  and  reeouroes 
must  be  reduced  and  tbe  populatimi  explo- 
sion must  be  stopped.  People  will  have  to 
become  willing  to  accept  less  powerful  cars, 
fewer  appUances  and  gadgets  and  smaUer 
families.  We  will  have  to  come  to  believe 
that  material  progress  Is  not  social  progress. 

This  win  require  deep  and  personal  attl- 
tudlnal  changes  by  all  Americana. 

Is  tbls  possible? 

Not  tomoROw.  nor  for  many  tomorrows. 

If  the  individual  changes  of  attitude  nec- 
essary to  preserve  the  environment  cannot  be 
Immediately  achieved,  government.  Indus- 
try and  technology  must  carry  tbe  fight. 
They  must  act  to  conserve  natural  reeouroes 
before  they  are  liretrlevably  destroyed. 

Ctovemment  must  writ*  and  aaforos  laws 
to  control  pollution. 

Technology  must  develop  the  prooasaas  to 
oontrol  pollution. 
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Industry  must  h«T«  tbe  oonaclence  to  con- 
trol pollution. 

This  Is  not  the  final  solution  to  environ- 
mental  problems,  but  It  Is  «  beginning  and  I 
believe  tbls  U  an  saaentlal  beginning. 

In  tbe  past,  government  largely  ignored 
lu  responsibility  to  protect  the  environment. 
Like  the  people,  government  was  caught  up 
In  the  national  passion  lor  production,  con- 
sumption and  junk. 

Of  course.  In  those  times  there  was  no  pub- 
licized environmental  movement.  This  Is  a 
recent  development,  the  newness  of  which 
can  be  demonstrated  by  a  series  of  eventt 
that  occurred  recently  In  Montana. 

Last  (all.  my  administration  opposed  the 
Installation  of  the  ABM  system  on  the  prai- 
ries of  north  central  Montana  I  considered 
the  ABM  a  flagrant  malapproprlatlon  of 
funds  that  were  needed  tor  social  programs. 
I  (eared  the  boom  and  but  Impact  It  would 
have  on  the  communltles^of  Shelby.  Conrad 
and  Cheater.  I  did  not  appreciate  the  (act 
that  our  state  would  become  the  national 
bullseye  In  case  of  attack.  And  I  didn't  be- 
lieve It  was  wise  to  tear  up  valuable  wheat- 
land  to  make  room  (or  a  de(ense  system  o( 
very  questionable  strategic  value.  I  needed 
•upport— and  received  very  little. 

Where  were  the  envlronmenUllsU  last 
fall? 

There  were  none,  because  at  that  time  the 
environmental  movement  bad  not  yet 
formed. 

This  Is  a  new  cause  and  a  dynamic  cause. 
It  U  growing. 

Last  fall,  tbe  ABM  system  came  almost  un- 
heralded into  Montana. 

Today,  seven  months  later,  there  Is  a  na- 
tional environmental  teach-in  on  a  variety 
of  Issues,  which  I  would  hope  would  Include 
exorbitant  military  spending. 

This  country  Is  beginning  to  develop  an 
environmental  conscience. 

Oovernments,  at  the  local,  state  and  na- 
tional levels,  are  becoming  increasingly  aware 
of  the  environmental  crisis.  Legislation  has 
been  enacted  and  progranu  developed  to  stop 
pollution  and  reclaim  the  environment. 

Cities  and  towns  areJftuUdlng  sewage  treat- 
ment plants.  States,  through  regional  co- 
operation, are  attempting  to  clear  rivers. 
Tbe  national  government  has  Initiated  a  910- 
bllllon  program  to  fight  water  pollution.  Gov- 
ernment, at  all  levels,  has  joined  the  flgbt 
against  pollution. 

Tbls  progress  is  encouraging,  but  It  Is  not 
nearly  sufficient. 

It  must  continue. 

In  Montana  we  have  taken  what  I  be- 
lieve are  significant  steps  toward  adequate 
protection  of  the  environment. 

During  1069,  the  Oovemor's  Council  on 
Natural  Resources  and  Development  became  a 
functioning  part  of  state  government. 

Decisions  based  on  agency  self-interest 
have  been  largely  eliminated.  Major  environ- 
mental and  natural  resource  Issues  are  now 
subject  to  broad  review  by  all  agencies. 

I  believe  the  Council  will  allow  us  to  con- 
sider the  Interests  of  all  Montanans  rela- 
tive to  environmental  and  resource  ques- 
tions. 

The  revltallsatlon  of  the  Council  Is  be- 
ginning to  have  effect. 

It  has  pushed  for  enforcement  of  existing 
antl-poUutlon  laws. 

Strlp-mlnlng  of  coal  poses  the  greatest 
future  danger  to  Montana's  environment. 
The  demand  (or  coal  Is  Increasing.  In  Ken- 
tucky and  elsewhere  we  have  grim  evidence 
of  the  destruction  that  occurs  when  that 
demand  Is  unconsciously  answered. 

In  November  at  last  year,  members  of  my 
administration  reeognlxed  the  Inadequacy 
of  reclamation  contracts  presently  tn  force 
with  coal  operators  In  Montana. 

Tbe  CoTincll  was  asked  to  examine  the 
problem.  An  advisory  committee  was  set  up, 
and  has  since  been  attempting  to  develop 
•  model  contract  which  will  asrure  adequate 
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protection  of  the  environment.  The  com- 
mittee will  have  completed  most  of  Its  work 
by  May,  hopefully  allowing  time  to  make 
the  changes  be(ore  more  praUie  land  Is  dan- 
gerously stripped. 

The  Council  Is  concerned  not  only  with 
environmental  problems  which  are  readily 
visible. 

Recently  we  sent  a  letter  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  re- 
questing that  a  long-range  study  be  under- 
taken to  examine  health  conditions  In  tbe 
smelter  Industry. 

We  have  begun  the  long  and  difficult  proc- 
ess of  surveying  our  land  and  water  re- 
sources. I  believe  this  is  an  Initial  step  In 
developing  management  programs  compat- 
ible with  environmental  considerations. 

Conservationists  consider  Montana's 
Stream  Preservation  Act  model  legislation  to 
protect  game  fish  from  the  effects  o(  chan- 
nel changes  caused  by  road  building. 

We  have  laws  In  Montana  to  protect  the 
environment.  I  believe  next  year  we  will  have 
better  laws  and  more  effective  enforcement. 

Why? 

Because  myself,  the  members  of  the  Legis- 
lature, and  other  state  officials  are  politicians. 
As  such,  we  must  act  on  behalf  of  the  public. 
The  people  want  the  environment  protected. 
And  politicians,  who  Intend  to  remain  In 
office,  do  what  the  people  want. 

We  need  better  pollution  laws  to  eliminate 
existing  problems  and  to  provide  protection 
against  future  contingencies. 

I  believe  the  next  Legislature  will  enact 
these  laws  because  of  the  growing  public 
concern  for  environmental  quality. 

A  law  Lb  only  good  If  It  can  be  enforced. 

Montana  must  begin  now  to  enforce  Its 
existing  antl-poUutlon  laws.  We  must  not 
allow  our  laws  to  become  Ineffective  because 
of  Inaction  and  hesitation. 

The  state  Is  not  the  only  level  of  govern- 
ment responsible  for  pollution  control  in 
Montana. 

Municipal  governments  must  build  sewage 
treatment  plants  to  stop  the  discharge  of 
stream  fouling  effluents. 

The  federal  government  must  finance  and 
Initiate  pollution  control  and  reclamation 
projects. 

The  states  must  cooperate,  on  a  regional 
basis,  to  clean  up  the  water  and  air. 

I  believe  a  regional  solution  to  environ- 
mental problems  would  be  particularly 
effective. 

It  Is  Important  to  establish  uniform  anti- 
pollution laws  for  an  entire  region.  This 
would  eliminate  the  possibility  of  one  state 
lowering  Its  standards  to  gain  a  competitive 
advantage  In  the  search  for  new  Industry. 

Also,  air  and  water  pollution  move  with 
the  wind  In  the  sky  and  the  current  In  the 
river*.  A  state  boundary  Is  no  barrier  against 
pollution. 

We  have  taken  the  initial  steps  to  form  a 
Missouri  River  Regional  Economic  Develop- 
ment Commission  to  Include  the  state  of 
Montana.  Wyoming,  Nebraska  and  North  and 
South  Dakota.  This  Commission  and  the 
Federation  of  Rocky  Mountain  States,  of 
which  I  am  President,  will  provide  the  orga- 
nizational framework  to  develop  a  compre- 
hensive and  uniform  pollution  control  pro- 
gram (or  the  region. 

Technology  made  this  nation  what  It  Is. 
It  Is  reeponslble  (or  both  our  affluence  and 
the  environmental  crisis.  From  this  time  for- 
ward, we  need  a  balance  between  technology 
and  environment. 

We  cannot  escape  to  the  past. 

We  cannot  solve  the  environmental  crisis 
by  abandoning  our  machines  and  technology. 

We  must  use  technology  to  meet  the  legiti- 
mate needs  of  the  people,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  control  tbe  effect  and  quality  of  our 
Uvea. 

Technology  Is  Ingenious. 

Every  day  we  are  amazed  by  the  feata  of 
the  scientists  and  technicians. 
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I  believe  that  the  technological  tools  need- 
ed to  protect  and  reclaim  the  environment 
are  available  In  our  society. 

What  Is  lacking  U  the  priority  and  moti- 
vation. 

The  continuation  and  further  develop- 
ment of  the  environmental  movement  will 
create  the  priority  and  establish  the  motlva- 
Uon. 

I  believe  that  If  environmental  quality 
Is  establlsheed  as  a  high  priority  In  this  na- 
tion, technology  will  be  able  to  achieve  sub- 
stantial results  m  preserving  and  restoring 
the  air,  water  and  land. 

The  United  States  has  spent  36-bllllon  dol- 
lars on  the  space  program.  During  the  same 
period  we  spent  only  (our-bllllon  dollars  on 
environmental  control. 

We  continue  to  ridiculously  bankroll  the 
De(ense  Department  In  a  dangerous  arms 
race. 

We  continue  to  throw  good  money  after 
bad  all  over  the  world. 

The  entire  structure  of  national  priorities 
la  twisted  and  bent. 

I  believe  there  Is  more  challenge  on  an 
Indian  reservation  than  In  all  of  outer  space. 

There  is  more  hope  for  security  In  environ- 
mental technology  than  In  nuclear  technol- 
ogy. 

If  priorities  can  be  changed,  technology 
win  be  released  from  present  commitments 
to  give  Its  attention  to  a  higher  commit- 
ment— the  environment  and  the  quality  of 
men's  lives. 

America  can  control  pollution,  because  It  Is 
a  wealthy  nation.  Poorer  societies  must  spend 
all  available  money  to  provide  for  the  baste 
needs  of  the  people.  They  do  not  have  the 
financial  resources  nor  the  public  support  to 
enable  them  to  deal  with  pollution  problems. 

Affluence  will  provide  the  enormous  sums 
of  money  that  will  be  required  If  this  coun- 
try Is  to  control  pollution. 

Planning  will  be  extremely  Important  In 
the  fight  against  pollution.  We  must  plan 
now  for  selective  Industrial  develc^ment, 
land  usage  and  protection  of  the  environ- 
ment. Planning  will  allow  us  to  select  the 
best  sites  for  Industrial  developments.  It  will 
enable  us  to  Inventory  resources  and  assess 
needs  and  problems  In  regard  to  the  environ- 
ment. 

The  State  Department  of  Planning  and 
Economic  Development  is  presently  making 
studies  In  these  areas.  More  studies  will  be 
conducted  by  the  Missouri  River  Economic 
Development  Commission  and  the  Federation 
of  Rocky  Mountain  States. 

Pollution  win  never  be  eliminated  In  an 
Industrial  society.  But,  I  believe,  technology 
can  control  pollution. 

This  will  have  to  be  a  concentrated  effort. 

It  will  cost  money. 

It  win  Impose  restrictions. 

It  may  mean  a  lower  standard  of  living. 

But,  we  have  an  obligation  to  answer  this 
question. 

What  quality  of  life  («  possible  in  an  iTidua- 
trial  societyf 

Conservation,  protection  at  the  environ- 
ment and  pollution  control  are  only  pieces 
of  the  total  science  of  ecology. 

To  the  general  pubUc,  ecology  Is  a  new 
and  little  understood  science. 

A  year  ago,  few  people  knew  that  the  sci- 
ence existed.  Today,  few  people  know  what 
the  science  Is  about. 

Ecology  Is  not  restricted  to  considerations 
of  air  and  water  poUutlon  and  degradation  of 
the  landscape.  It  Is  a  much  larger  discipline. 
It  Is  concerned  with  the  Uvlng  organism's  re- 
lationship to  Its  environment.  It  is  the  sci- 
ence of  the  total  environment. 

Watts  Is  as  much  an  environmental  ques- 
tion as  the  Santa  Barbara  Channel. 

Malnutrition  Is  as  much  an  environmental 
question  as  Los  Angeles  smog. 

An  Indian  famUy  Uvlng  In  destitution  on 
a  reservation  In  eastern  Montana  Is  as  much 
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an  environmental  question  as  the  Lincoln 
Back  Country. 

Quality  of  Ufe  In  a  total  environment  Is 
the  concern  of  ecology. 

Beyond  the  environment,  there  Is  another 
type  of  pollution. 

The  pollution  of  the  spirit  that  occurs 
when  a  man  does  not  have  a  job,  or  cannot 
get  an  education,  or  is  Inadequately  housed 
and  fed,  or  Is  tbe  subject  of  discrimination. 

These,  you  might  say,  were  tbe  concerns 
of  the  sixties. 

We  are  now  In  the  seventies,  but  these 
problems  still  exist. 

Is  the  protection  of  the  environment  so 
Important  that  we  must  Ignore  unemploy- 
ment, poverty  and  discrimination? 

I  do  not  believe  so. 

We  must  take  up  the  new  cause,  while 
continuing  to  fight  for  the  old  causes. 

In  Montana,  we  are  doing  something  to 
help  people. 

We  have  established  tbe  Council  on 
Human  Resources,  a  cooperative  organization 
of  24  state  agencies,  working  to  maximize 
the  potential  of  the  people  of  this  state. 

We  have  set  up  a  state-wide  advisory  com- 
mittee on  children  and  youth. 

We  initiated  the  first  Governor's  Confer- 
ence on  the  Aging.  And  have  worked  to  help 
Montana's  older  people  with  their  problems. 

We  have  hired  a  professional  penologist, 
not  a  political  creditor,  to  be  warden  at  the 
state  prison. 

We  have  established  the  Oovemor's  Crime 
Control  Commission  to  help  Insure  a  safer 
life  and  provide  a  modern  law  enforcement 
system  for  the  people  of  this  state. 

We  now  have  a  Commission  on  Drug  and 
Alcohol  Dependence  to  deal  with  these  very 
serious  social  problems. 

If  you  would  like  to  see  a  serious  environ- 
mental problem,  visit  an  Indian  reservation. 
There  are  seven  reservations  in  Montana.  The 
poverty,  living  conditions  and  lack  of  op- 
portunity afflicting  the  Indians  are  problems 
that  I  will  not  Ignore. 

The  statistics  relating  to  the  Indian  pop- 
ulation are  appalling.  And  I  remind  you 
that  these  are  not  simply  numbers — these 
are  people. 

The  life  expectancy  among  tbe  Indian  pop- 
ulation is  81/2  years  below  the  national  aver- 
age. The  suicide  rate  among  Indian  teenagers 
is  three  times  tbe  rate  among  whites,  and  10 
times  higher  on  some  reservations. 

The  rate  of  accidental  death  In  the  In- 
dian population  Is  four  times  the  national 
rate.  Suicide  and  homicide  rank  among  the 
ten  leading  causes  of  death  In  the  Indian 
population.  They  are  not  among  the  ten 
leading  causes  of  death  In  the  white  popu- 
lation. 

The  educational  level  of  this  region's  In- 
dian population  is  2S  to  30  years  behind  tbe 
remainder  of  the  nation. 

Unemployment  ranges  from  20  percent  on 
the  more  affluent  reservations,  to  BO  percent 
on  the  poorer  reservations. 

Officials  estimate  that  90  percent  of  the 
bousing  on  reservations  is  substandard. 

What  are  we  going  to  do  about  this? 

We  have  established  a  Task  Force  on  In- 
dian Problems  which  will  make  recommen- 
dations to  the  next  Legislature  on  action 
needed  to  help  solve  some  of  the  problems 
facing  Montana's  Indians. 

We  initiated  a  siirvey  of  minority  racial 
employment,  which  Indicated  the  State  of 
Montana  had  been  neglecting  minority 
groups,  especlaUy  Indians.  We  then  sent  out 
a  memorandum  to  all  state  agencies,  request- 
ing that  they  actively  recruit  minorities,  par- 
ticularly Montana's  Indians. 

These  are  only  small  steps  into  a  large 
and  shameful  problem. 

I  believe  there  must  be  expanded  oppor- 
tunities for  all  of  the  people  of  Montana. 

We  must  have  jobs  for  the  people  and  an 
expanded  tax  base  to  aUow  government  to 
provide  the  services  {leaple  require. 
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We  cannot  do  this  by  closing  tbe  state  off 
to  development. 

Montana  cannot  be  a  wilderness — and  It 
win  not  be  a  wasteland. 

We  have  serious  poUutlon  problems.  We 
also  have  tbe  third  highest  unemployment 
rate  in  the  nation. 

It  Is  the  purpose  of  my  administration 
to  Improve  In  both  areas. 

I  believe  that  conservation  and  economic 
development  are  not  mutually  exclusive. 

We  must  write  and  enforce  judicious  laws 
to  protect  the  environment. 

We  must  maintain  pubUc  awareness  of  the 
environmental  problem. 

We  must  demand  that  Industry  develop 
an  environmental  conscience. 

We  m\ist  also  develop  an  economy  that  wlU 
allow  people  to  continue  to  live  In  Mon- 
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We  have  serious  economic  and  social  prob- 
lems In  Montana. 

Per-caplta  Income  In  the  state  Is  far  below 
the  national  level. 

The  rate  of  out-mlgratlon,  particularly 
among  the  young.  Is  among  the  highest  In 
the  country. 

The  demand  for  Increased  governmental 
services  in  our  static  economy  drives  taxes 
upward  each  year. 

There  Is  a  severe  shortage  of  opportunities 
for  our  college  educated  people. 

We  need  schools,  hospitals  and  other  pubUc 
facilities. 

The  need  for  doctors  Is  becoming  critical 
In  Montana. 

Institutional  care  must  be  Improved. 

And  these  are  only  a  few  of  our  needs. 

I  said  sacrifices  would  be  necessary  to 
control  poUutlon.  I  do  not  believe,  however, 
that  tbe  people  of  Montana  should  be  tbe 
only  people  to  make  these  sacrifices. 

I  do  not  beUeve  that  the  well-being,  secu- 
rity, safety  and  opportunities  that  Mon- 
tanans have  the  right  to  expect  should  be 
sacrificed. 

We  must  expand  the  tax  base  to  provide 
pubUc  education,  health  services,  law  en- 
forcement, highways.  Institutional  care,  and 
a  constantly  expanding  number  of  other 
governmental  services. 

As  we  move  forward,  we  must  look  In  two 
directions.  We  must  protect  the  natural 
beauty  of  tbe  environment  of  Montana — and 
we  must  protect  tbe  Interests  of  the  people 
of  Montana. 

To  assure  tbe  protection  of  tbe  environ- 
ment and  to  Improve  the  quality  of  life  in 
Montana,  I  propose  tbe  following  10-polnt 
program. 

1.  An  annual  State  of  tbe  Environment 
Report.  To  Include  areas  of  problems  and 
progress  in  relation  to  tbe  environment. 

2.  Programs  of  environmental  education 
to  convince  people  that  preservation  of  the 
environment  Is  essential. 

3.  Pesticide  control,  to  Include  classifica- 
tion and  labeling  to  eliminate  tbe  possibility 
of  accidental  contamination. 

4.  Definition  of  industry's  responsibUity  to 
tbe  environment  to  promote  increased  dedi- 
cation and  reductions  In  current  levels  of 
pollution. 

5.  Establishment  of  better  land  manage- 
ment poUcles  to  provide  the  means  to  con- 
trol land  usage  and  reduce  degradation  of 
the  landscape. 

0.  Continuation  of  tbe  roadside  park  and 
rest  area  construction  program  to  enhance 
the  environment  and  help  control  litter. 

7.  A  legislative  program  to  v^rite  new  laws 
to  correct  existing  environmental  problems 
and  to  provide  protection  for  future  con- 
tingencies. 

8.  Expanded  environmental  research  pro- 
grams at  the  various  tmlts  of  tbe  University 
System. 

9.  Selectivity  and  consideration  of  long- 
range  effects  tn  industrial  development. 

10.  Progressive  governmental  programs  to 


strive  for,  among  other  things.  Improved  op- 
portunities In  employment  and  education, 
highway  safety.  Improved  Institutional  care, 
and  regional  and  national  cooperation  to 
Improve  tbe  quaUty  of  Ufe  In  Montana. 

Recently,  members  of  tbe  Nlxon  adminis- 
tration said  that  they  thought  tbe  environ- 
mental movement  was  a  poUtlcal  fad  that 
would  last  18  months. 

I  disagree. 

The  environmental  problems  afflicting  this 
nation  are  too  serious. 

If  this  is  a  fad,  we  may  be  missing  our 
last  chance. 

OovxaifOB's   10  Ponrra 

(NoTK. — These  are  the  10  points  to  protect 
tbe  environment  and  Improve  the  quaUty 
of  Ufe  in  Montana  which  Gov.  Forest  H. 
Anderson  presented  Wednesday  In  Missoula. 
The  points  are  taken  from  the  text  of  his 
speech.) 

1.  An  annual  State  of  the  Environment 
Report.  To  Include  areas  of  problems  and 
progress  In  relation  to  tbe  environment. 

2.  Programs  of  environmental  education  to 
convince  people  that  preservation  of  tbe  en- 
vironment is  essential. 

3.  Pesticide  control,  to  Include  classifica- 
tion and  labeling  to  eliminate  the  posslbiUty 
of  accidental  contamination. 

4.  Definition  of  industry's  responsibility  to 
the  environment  to  promote  increased  dedi- 
cation and  reductions  in  current  levels  of 
poUutlon. 

6.  BstabUshment  of  better  land  manage- 
ment policies  to  provide  tbe  means  to  control 
land  usage  and  reduce  degradation  of  tbe 
landscape. 

6.  Continuation  of  the  roadside  park  and 
rest  area  construction  program  to  enhance 
the  environment  and  help  control  Utter. 

7.  A  legislative  program  to  write  new  laws 
to  correct  existing  environmental  problems 
and  to  provide  protection  for  future  oontln- 
gencies. 

8.  Expanded  environmental  research  pro- 
grams at  tbe  various  units  of  tbe  University 
System. 

9.  Selectivity  and  conatderatlon  of  long- 
range  effects  in  industrial  development. 

10.  Progressive  governmental  programs  to 
strive  for,  among  other  things.  Improved  op- 
portunities in  employment  and  education. 
highway  safety,  improved  Institutional  care, 
and  regional  and  national  cooperation  to  im- 
prove the  quaUty  of  life  In  Montana. 

(Ftom  tbe  Billings  Gazette,  Apr.  33,  1970] 
Youx   Statkmxmt   la   Well   Put,   Oovnufoa 

Gov.  Forrest  Anderson  took  on  tbe  whole 
field  and  came  out  looking  like  a  winner  in 
bis  Earth  Day  speech  to  a  Missoula  audience. 

We  won't  outline  what  he  said  in  his  talk — 
you  can  read  the  complete  text  on  the  op- 
posite page. 

He  has  said  much  of  it  before  In  bits  and 
pieces  while  talking  on  various  subjects.  This 
time  be  put  It  all  together  in  one  place 
at  one  time. 

Tbe  governor  made  bis  case,  dealing  in  gen- 
eraUties   it   is   true,   but   be   did   make   It. 

His  official  position  appears  to  be  that  p<d- 
lutlon  virill  never  be  eliminated  In  an  indus- 
trial society,  the  society  that  Americans  want 
to  Uve  in.  Therefore,  government,  industry 
and  technology  must  do  tbe  work  that  should 
be  done. 

For  starters,  the  governor  made  a  three- 
point  NOW  program. 

Government  must  write  and  enforce  laws 
to  control  poUutlon. 

Industry  must  have  the  conscience  to  con- 
trol poUutlon. 

The  governor  also  grabbed  tbe  opportu- 
nity to  let  the  Earth  Day  people  know  that 
Montana  has  other  problems  that  need  solu- 
tion. He  got  In  a  few  extra  Ucks  for  aome 
of  the  programs  be  baa  started  or  advo- 
cated. 
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m  »n.  h«  spoke  out  for  wh«t  nuuiy  of  us 
vould  like  to  cee — orderly  development  of 
Mnntan*'!  r«souT«««  in  •  manner  that  pro- 
t«ota  Its  natural  bsauty  and  tbe  interests 
of  the  people  ot  Montana, 

Tour  statement  of  position  Is  well  put, 
Hi.  Oovemor. 

[From  the  lUssoulUn.  Apr.  M.  1070 1 

AMBBttOM'S  KlCKI.I.lWT  STKICa 

Oaw.  Vorrest  Anderson's  Sarth  Day  speech 
In  lilasoula  was  excellent.  He  committed 
himself  to  environmental  defense  and  Im- 
provement. He  said  things  bis  listeners  did 
not  expect  to  bear  and  said  tbem  well. 

Hs  called  for  "an  environmental  counter- 
revolution to  halt  the  long-term  excesses  of 
the  Industrial  revolution."  He  said  that  peo- 
ple's attitudes  toward  unbridled  consumer- 
Ism  must  change,  and  that  the  population 
explosion  must  be  stopped. 

He  called  fcr  more  effective  laws  to  con- 
«mi  strip  mining  and  deal  with  other  types 
iSc  environmental  pollution  and  destruction. 
He  said  that  natlotial  priorities  are  "twisted 
and  bsnt"  and  should  be  re-ordered  to  deal 
with  environmental  affairs.  He  attacked  high 
defense  spending  and  defended  the  use  of 
IntaUlgetit  planning  Ln  pollution  control,  in- 
cluding the  placement  of  industries  where 
they  will  do  least  harm. 

Anderson  extended,  properly,  the  meaning 
of  the  word  "ecology"  to  embrace  an  indi- 
vidual's total  envlroiunent — Including  his 
housing.  Job.  racial  problems,  hunger.  He 
cited  pollution  of  the  spirit  and  the  appal- 
ling poverty  of  Montana's  Tnrftmn  reserva- 
tions as  part  of  the  total  environmental 
problem. 

And  he  defended  expansion  of  the  tax  base 
as  a  means  for  lessening  many  of  these  en- 
Tlronmental  Ills.  The  tle-ln  between  eco- 
nomic growth  and  conservation  was  effec- 
tlTsiy  handled.  The  10-polnt  program  be  laid 
out  was  fins. 

Tst  there  was  a  hollowness  In  the  speech. 
The  hollowneas  fell  In  the  realm  of  action. 
At  every  turn,  when  the  governor  cited  an 
action  taken  It  was  to  list  a  commission,  a 
task  force,  a  study  group  which  was  looking 
Into  one  or  another  problem. 

Perhaps  that  Is  Inevitable,  since  his  pred- 
ecessors In  oOloe  did  nearly  nothing  to 
gather  the  basic  facts  on  which  Intelligent 
actions  can  be  based. 

sun.  enough  Is  known  about  Montana's 
Insipid  water  pollution  control  law  for  a 
chief  executive  to  recommend  specific  ac- 
tion. Enough  la  known  about  pesticide  con- 
trols and  strip  mining  reclamation  fcr  him 
to  do  the  sante. 

So  far  Anderson  hasn't  really  DONK  much. 
What  he  has  done  has  faUen  short  ot  the 
letter  and  spirit  of  the  excellent  sentiments 
contained  In  his  Wsdnesday  speech. 

In  other  words,  the  governor  hss  to  DO, 
not  merely  SAT.  The  first  thing  he  might 
do  Is  side  with  thoss  concerned  with  pollu- 
tion of  the  B!aekfoot  River  when  the  Land 
Board  cm  May  13  considers  the  Anaconda 
Co.'s  easement  requests  near  Lincoln.  Par- 
tlealarly  in  light  of  Wednesday's  speech, 
Andsrson  will  be  the  object  of  close  atten- 
tion at  that  meeting. 

But  It  must  bs  re-emphaalzed  that  this 
was  an  sxosUent  and  Important  speech.  It 
culminated  a  groping  by  the  governor  for  a 
viable  position  on  the  environment.  The 
spsecfa  contained  a  broad  outline  for  state 
action  and,  equally  Important,  solidly  com- 
mitted the  governor  to  work  for  environ- 
mental Improvement. 

TbiM  spssch  wu:  serrs  as  Anderson's  msas- 
ure.  Having  deUvered  It  In  Missoula.  thU 
hotbed  of  snvlroaunsntallsm,  hs  must  know 
n  will  gst  lasting  careful  attenUon.  Ha 
murt  know  that  he  will  have  to  Jibe  his  fu- 
ture acttons  wltti  his  One  words. 

Hs  has  made  a  personal  verbal  commiv- 
ment.  Tntn  now  on  be  must  match  action 
tovwda. 
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HON.  MARGARET  CHASE  SMITH 

OP   MAim 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  May  I.  1970 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  ISi.  President, 
an  excellent  series  of  three  articles  call- 
ing for  the  retention  of  the  Kittery- 
Portsmouth  Naval  Shipyard  and  rescl- 
sion  of  the  November  1964,  McNamara 
order  to  close  the  shipyard  in  1974  has 
been  written  by  William  Caldwell,  the 
editor  of  the  Maine  Sunday  Telegram. 

I  aslc  unanimous  consent  that  the 
three  articles  be  printed  in  the  Extension 
of  Remarks,  and  I  invite  the  special  at- 
tention of  the  officials  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  the  Department  of  the 
Navy  to  them. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Maine  Sunday  Telegram,  Apr.  13, 

1970] 

KxEP  Kittbit!  Horn  to   134  Svbmasuibs — 

Past  I 

(ByBlllCaldweU) 

KrrTxsT. — The  skilled  welder  shielded  be- 
hind his  welding  mask;  the  pretty  girl  In 
personnel;  the  merchant  In  downtown  Ports- 
mouth: the  technician  working  in  a  nu- 
clear submarine  hull  who  wears  a  film  badge 
to  measure  the  radiation  he  may  absorb: 
the  apprentice  starting  out — almost  8.000 
persons  Inside  Klttery  Navy  Tard.  and  thou- 
sands more  outside  the  security  gates,  are 
all  seeking  answers  to  the  same  plaguing 
question: 

"Will  Klttery  be  closed  In  1974?  Or  will 
President  Nixon  countermand  the  standing 
order  to  close  Klttery,  issued  by  McNamara 
six  years  ago?" 

This  question  looms  larger  every  day.  It 
looms  large  not  only  ;n  Maine  and  New 
Hampshire,  but  also  lii  the  White  House  and 
In  the  National  Security  Council,  In  the 
Pentagon.  In  the  Congress — and  Inside  So- 
viet Russia. 

For  upon  the  answer  hinges  not  only  our 
burning  local  Issue  of  soms  7.600  Jobs  and 
some  MO  million  a  year  In  local  payrolls  and 
procurement.  Upon  the  answer  also  hinges 
the  greatest  question  of  our  time — "Is  Amer- 
ican nuclear  strategy  about  to  get  far-reach- 
ing overhaul?  Is  President  Nixon  soon  to 
make  a  massive  shift  from  land-based  nu- 
clear mlssUss  to  a  sea-based  deterrent?" 

The  Telegram  wlU  focus  three  successive 
articles  upon  first  hand  reportr  from  the 
Navy  Shipyard  at  Btlttery.  This  first  article 
deals  with  the  yard's  economic  Impact  upon 
the  people  of  Maine  and  New  Hampshire: 
another  will  recount  the  lUiutrlotu  170  year 
hUtory  of  Klttery  Shipyard:  and  the  third 
will  deal  with  the  role  of  submarines  In 
nuclear  war.  and  the  Imminent  posslblUty 
of  a  major  shift  to  maritime  missiles. 

That  human  model  of  machine  manage- 
ment. Robert  Strange  McNamara,  sometimes 
called  "Mac  the  Klnfe",  Issued  six  years  ago, 
in  November  1094.  a  Defense  Department 
order  to  close  out  the  Klttery-Portsmouth 
Naval  Shipyard  by  1»74. 

McNamara  resigned  as  Secretary  of  Defense 
some  two  years  ago.  And  the  Presidency  has 
since  changed  But  that  Order  still  stands 
today.  And  imless  the  Nixon  administration 
soon  rescinds  the  McNamara  order  Klttery 
will  cloee  In  1074. 

That,  at  least.  U  official  navy  doctrine  How- 
ever. weU  Informed  sources  cloee  to  the  high- 
est isvels  of  offldal  Washington  ars  now  be- 
ginning to  Uy  smaU  aids  beu  that  Klttsry 


will  be  In  the  nuclear  submarine  business  for 
many  years  to  come. 

Here  at  Klttery  In  April  1970,  there  Is  very 
lltUe  sign  In  material  matters  that  Klttery 
Is  "phasing  out",  or  that  the  McNamara  order 
has  been  much  Implemented  since  he  Issued 
It  almost  six  years  ago.  But  there  la  human 
nervousness  among  the  7,600  people  who  work 
here. 

Some  of  KIttery's  highly  skilled  technicians 
have  left  already  to  work  In  other  yards, 
where  no  Impending  ax  may  fall.  Thousands 
of  other  workers  are  worried  about  their  Jobs. 
For  In  addition  to  the  worry  caused  by  the 
McNamara  order  to  cloee  Klttery  by  "74,  the 
Nixon  administration  has  recently  ordered  a 
30  per  cent  cutback  In  KIttery's  work  force 
by  July  1971.  This  order  Is  Indeed  being  car- 
ried out  now. 

But  this  "reduction  In  force"  Is  an  economy 
measure  applying  to  all  naval  shipyards  ev- 
erywhere and  Is  unrelated  to  McNamara's 
order  to  cloee  Klttery.  Nevertheless  It  Is  add- 
ing to  the  job  Jitters,  since  1500  Jobs  must 
be  abolished  by  next  July. 

The  average  hourly  rate  at  Klttery  Is  •4.05. 
The  everage  yearly  wage  at  Klttery  Is  $9000: 
the  average  Industrial  wage  In  Maine  as  a 
whole  Is  tSOOO.  So  It  may  not  be  easy  to  find 
as  good  a  job  nearby. 

But  the  Job-Jitters  are  by  no  means  at  a 
panic  stage  here.  Far  from  being  "phased- 
out".  Klttery  Is  busy  today.  Her  three  dry- 
docks  are  Jam  full.  Five  nuclear  submarines 
are  at  Klttery  now,  undergoing  overhaul, 
conversion,  construction  or  refueling  with 
nuclear  energy. 

Klttery  Is  flnUhlng  the  393  feet.  4.600  tons 
submerged  "Sand  Lance",  a  tlOO  million  plus 
nuclear  submarine,  the  134tb  submarine 
built  at  Klttery.  Klttery  is  converting  the 
Sam  Raybum  from  Polaris  to  newer  Poseidon 
missiles,  and  overhauling  the  Klttery-buUt 
nuclear  submarines  Tlmaro.  Dolphin  and  Al- 
bacore.  Furthermore,  the  Navy  recently  an- 
nounced that  still  another  major  overhaul 
and  still  another  major  conversion  Job  are 
being  scheduled  for  Klttery. 

Such  Jobs  can  take  up  to  34  months,  cost 
mors  than  930  million  each.  So  there  ts 
plenty  of  life  and  work  at  Klttery  now. 

Last  year  Klttery  did  more  than  9100  mil- 
lion worth  of  submarine  work.  The  volume 
booked  for  1970  may  be  just  as  big. 

None  of  these  Indicators  point  toward  the 
closing  of  Klttery,  the  only  Navy  yard  spe- 
cializing 100  per  cent  in  nuclear  submarines. 
And  there  are  87  nuclear  powered  submarines 
In  the  U.S.  fleet  now,  with  6  more  to  be 
launched  In  1970. 

However  because  Klttery  Is  offlotally  un- 
der orders  to  be  closed  by  1974,  Navy  funds 
for  needed  maintenance  ot  the  Tard  have 
been  meager. 

Nevertheless  close  to  93  million  are  now 
being  spent  on  giving  Klttery  a  new  sewer 
plant:  another  million  has  been  recently 
spent  for  a  Radiological  Control  Facility,  di- 
rectly related  to  handling  nuclear  subma- 
rines; a  further  91.3  mllUon  has  been  spent 
on  steam  lines  and  electric  power  distribu- 
tion. All  these  funds  have  been  spent  In  the 
past  34  months. 

Training  programa.  which  cost  about  93 
million  a  year,  are  continuing,  future  needs 
for  submarine  technicians  Is  Increasing;  and 
It  takes  four  years  to  train  an  apprentice. 

In  the  Commandant's  ofBce,  Capt.  D.  M. 
Keams.  who  has  worked  In  submarines  for 
16  years,  parries  questions  about  the  closing 
of  his  yard.  "Look"  he  says.  "I  am  a  naval 
officer.  My  Job  Is  to  carry  out  whatever  or- 
ders the  Navy  Department  gives  me.  And  the 
order  which  stands  now  Is  that  Klttery  closes 
In  1974.  So  I  cannot  discuss  anything  else." 

Among  civilians  In  Portsmouth's  business 
section,  the  attitude  la  radically  different. 
Banker  Arthur  N.  Berry,  president  of  the 
Portsmouth -Klttery  Armed  Forces  Commit- 
tee. Is  eager  to  spell  out  how  the  citizens 
and  the  businesses  of  the  area  are  fighting 
hard  to  keep  Klttery  open  and  to  get  the  Mc- 
Namara order  to  cloee  the  Tard  rescinded. 
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This  committee  has  some  4,000  Individual 
members,  Is  supported  by  contributions  from 
shipyard  workers,  from  businesses  in  40 
towns  of  the  area,  and  from  communities. 
Prom  the  950,000  or  so  raised  each  year,  the 
Committee  maintains  lobbying  offices  in 
Portsmouth  and  Washington.  D.C. 

The  Washington  office  Is  headed  by  Rear 
Admiral  Joshua  W.  Cooper,  USN  (Ret)  who 
receives  930,000  for  salary  and  expenses.  An 
additional  935,000,  taken  from  reserves,  was 
spent  in  the  past  13  months  for  public  re- 
lations. Other  operating  expenses  last  year 
Included  93300  of  stationary  and  postage, 
91350  for  meals  and  travel  and  telephone. 
910,000  for  secretarial  and  administrative 
costs,  93500  for  staging  a  membership  drive. 

In  the  past  five  years,  the  Committee  has 
received  9104,115  from  business  firms  In  16 
towns,  9131,768  from  shipyard  workers  and 
940.770  from  nearby  municipalities.  "We  are 
fighting  hard  and  well  In  a  cause  we  know 
Is  right  .  .  .  right  not  just  for  this  area, 
but  for  the  defense  of  all  the  United  States," 
says  Arthur  Berry. 

Maine  supplies  about  43  per  cent  of  the 
entire  Klttery  work  foroe.  There  were  3300 
Maine-held  Jobs  out  of  the  7650  total  In 
December  1969. 

The  Maine  payroll  at  Klttery  totalled  a^O,- 
735,000  In  1969.  A  town  by  town  analysis 
shows  that  the  following  Maine  towns  bene- 
fitted principally  from  employment  aX  Klt- 
tery: 

MAINE 


Werkin  in 
Tows                              Ntttsiy  Ysrd 

PayraN 

Berwick 

Biddslort 

Eliot 

Konnebunk-Wost  Ksnnebunk.. 

Konnobunkport 

Kittory-Wttofy  Point 

82 

457 

277 

105 

45 

896 

28 

52 

63 

70 

187 

306 

183 

132 

361 

171 

>  $738. 000 
4,113.000 
2,493,000 
945,000 
405,000 
8.864.000 

L«(Mnon-E.  Lsbanoa . 

252,000 

Nortk  Berwick 

468,000 

Old  Orehird  Buck 

567.000 

Portland-South  Portlind 

S»eo 

Ssntord-Sprin|vile.. 

630,000 
1,683.000 
2. 754, 000 

South  Borwick _ 

Wclls-Onimiuit 

ThoYorki 

AHoHMr 

1,647,000 
1,188.000 
3, 249. 000 
1,539,000 

ToisI 

3.415 

30.735.000 

>  Bated  e«  *vsr*n  $9,000  annual  wage.  Actual  averait  is 
$9,351  m  19S8. 

In  addition,  navy  personnel  resident  In 
Maine  received  pay  totalling  another  9600,- 
000,  and  the  Klttery  Tard  made  local  p\ir- 
chases  In  Maine  amounting  to  a  further 
9700,000.  Thus  the  Klttery  Turd  fiuineled  930 
millions  Into  the  Maine  economy  directly. 

By  comparison.  New  Hampshire  received  a 
total  of  9S9.3  mlUlon.  and  Massachusetts  $8.0 
million. 

Because  of  federal  operations  at  the  Naval 
Shipyard,  school  districts  In  the  area  received 
substantial  federal  aid  in  1968  to  Impacted 
school  districts. 

Tork  Cotinty,  Maine,  received  over  half  a 
million  dollars,  with  Klttery  getting  9190,- 
000,  Eliot  and  So.  Berwick  getting  983,000 
and  Tork  getting  975,000. 

Rockingham  County,  NH.,  received  in  all 
•1  Vi  millions,  and  Strafford  County  9350,000. 

Portsmouth  Itself  was  the  largest  single 
beneficiary,  getting  9975,000  of  federal  aid  to 
Its  schools. 

Outside  the  shipyard  Itself,  the  Ports- 
mouth-Klttery  Armed  Services  Committee 
estimates  Klttery  Tard  generates  6000  jobs  In 
the  area.  The  Committee  also  estimates  that 
the  taxable  property  oWned  by  shipyard  em- 
ployees has  a  value  of  975  million. 

For  170  years,  from  the  War  of  1813  to  the 
Nuclear  contest  today,  Klttery  has  been  a 
vital  source  of  American  naval  strength.  "The 
Tard"  and  Maine  and  New  Hampshire  are 
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bred  into  each  other's  bloodstreams  through 
seven  generations.  "Keep  Klttery!"  Is  the 
slogan  here. 

[Prom  the  Maine  Sunday  Telegram,  Apr.  19, 
1970] 
"Keep  Kittest!"  A  VrrAL  Tasd  fo«  On* 
NocLCAB  NavtI — ^Pakt  II 
(By  BUI  CaldweU) 
Kittert. — The  bad  old  news  is  that  Klt- 
tery-Portsmouth     Naval      Shipyard — where 
7500  Maine  and  New  Hampshire  people  earn 
970  million  a  year  In  paychecks — is  under 
orders  from  former  Secretary  of  Defense  Mc- 
Namara to  close  down  In  1974. 

But  the  good  new  news  Is  that  Klttery,  far 
from  closing  down  may  surge  Into  a  new 
span  of  vigorous  life.  Klttery — 170  years  old, 
first  shlpysird  of  the  UB.  Navy — may  become 
a  vital  pivot  point  If  a  new  American  nu- 
clear strategy  now  being  weighed  In  the 
White  House,  is  adopted  by  President  Nixon. 
The  heart  of  the  proposed  new  nuclear 
strategy  is  a  plan  to  shift  the  United  States 
from  a  land-based  to  a  sea-based  missile  de- 
fense. 

Under  this  plan  President  Nixon  would 
disperse  American's  present  land-based, 
fixed-site  nuclear  missiles  to  submarines, 
and  would  disperse  America's  land-based 
nuclear  bomber  force  to  mobile  carriers  at 
sea. 

Reason  for  this  proposed  overhaul  In  strat- 
eg:y  Is  that  fixed-based  Mlnutemen  missiles 
and  fixed-based  bombers,  once  the  keys  of 
U.S.  defense,  are  today  becoming  more  and 
more  vulnerable  to  destruction  by  new  So- 
viet weapons,  as  documented  later  In  this 
report. 

In  contrast  to  this  growing  vulnerability 
of  land  based  missiles,  new  developments  In 
American  submarine  design,  submarine  ca- 
pability and  weaponry,  make  U.S.  nuclear 
submarines  almost  Immune  to  detection.  New 
emphasis  on  submarines  la  part  of  the  new 
concept  In  nuclear  strategy. 

Since  Klttery  Is  the  only  U.S.  naval  ship- 
yard on  the  Atlantic  coast  which  specializes 
100  percent  In  nuclear  submarines,  these 
new  developments  may  place  Klttery  In  a 
wholly  new  light  compared  to  the  light  In 
which  McNamara  viewed  Klttery  six  years 
ago,  back  In  1964,  and  ordered  the  yard 
closed  by   1974. 

Since  changes  in  strategy  are  made  to  meet 
changes  In  challenge,  let  us  return  to  the 
documentation  of  the  developing  Soviet 
challenge.  The  challenge  Just  ahead  lies  In 
the  new  ability  of  Soviet  weapons  to  destroy 
America's  land-based  nuclear  missiles  and 
nuclear  bombers  located  In  known,  fixed 
bases  Inside  the  United  States. 

This  Is  the  major  reason  for  a  proposed 
change-over  by  the  United  States  to  maritime 
nuclear  missiles  instead  of  land  based  Mln- 
utemen. SpeclflcaUy,  Pentagon  planners  cite 
the  fact  that  the  Soviet  is  expected  to  have 
420  of  its  mammoth  SS-9  missiles  on  the 
launch  ^ads  by  1975. 

These  SS-9  missiles,  each  capable  of  carry- 
ing at  least  three  6-megaton  warhears,  are 
designed  to  destroy  U.S.  land-based  Mlnute- 
men missiles  sitting  in  their  silos.  Advanced 
Soviet  missiles  have  a  range  of  6000  miles  and 
an  accuracy  of  hitting  within  three-tenths  of 
a  mile  of  their  targets.  Even  a  "thick"  multl- 
bllllon  dollar  ABM  defense  network  to  protect 
our  Mlnutemen  In  their  silos  Is  likely  to  be 
Inefficient  and  obsolete  by  the  time  the 
A.BJkt.  defenses  are  operational. 

Hence  the  'old'  strategy  of  reliance  on  1,054 
land-based  missiles  Is  becoming  shaky.  Hence 
the  arg^tunents  for  a  shift  to  sea-based  mis- 
siles are  gaining  supporters.  Hence  the  logic 
of  keeping  "Klttery,"  the  U.S.  Navy's  most  ex- 
perienced nuclear  submarine  yard. 

Another  reason  for  shifting  the  emphasis 
of  U.S.  strategy  to  sea-based  nuclear  power 
is  that  new  Soviet  weapons  may  soon  be 
capable  of  destroying  many  of  our  460  long- 
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range  nuclear  bombers  on  the  ground  at  their 
airfields.  This  Is  because  by  1976,  Russia  la 
expected  to  have  a  submarine  fieet  armed 
with  missiles  capable  of  annihilating  U.S. 
bombers  on  the  ground  in  a  surprise  attack. 
The  source  for  both  these  predictions  is 
Secretary  of  Defense  Melvln  R.  Laird. 

In  recent  testimony  to  Congress  this  Feb- 
ruary Laird  stated  that  the  Sovlete  will  be 
able  to  destroy  95  percent  of  America's  land- 
based  missile  force  by  1975. 

Thus  the  'old'  strategy  of  reliance  on  land 
based,  long-range  nuclear  bombers  may  be 
shifting  to  a  new  strategy  of  emphasizing 
sea-borne  nuclear  bombers  aboard  mobile 
carriers,  as  well  as  Polaris,  Poseidon  and 
ULMs  missiles  aboard  submarines. 

Nuclear-bomber  carriers  in  turn  would  re- 
quire nuclear  attack  submarines  to  pro- 
tect them  against  Soviet  attack  subma- 
rines, a  fast  growing  force  In  the  Russian 
navy. 

Klttery  is  experienced  in  building  these 
types  of  underwater  attack  craft  too,  as 
well  as  building  ballistic  missile  submarines. 
In  addition  to  Sec.  Laird,  another  high 
Pentagon  official  has  further  docimiented  In 
public  the  Nixon  administration's  awareness 
that  new  Soviet  weapons  endanger  the  'old' 
American  strategy  of  relying  on  land-based 
missiles  for  defense. 

He  Is  I>r.  John  S.  Foster.  Jr..  Director  of 
Defense  Engineering  and  Research. 

In  a  statement  to  the  Joint  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  on  February  26.  Dr.  Foster 
said:  "We  are  not  sure  that  the  problems 
of  land-based-mlsslle  survivability  can  be 
solved  permanently.  In  the  unfortunate  case 
that  they  cannot,  a  backup  is  to  place  great- 
er emphasis  and  Independence  on  our  sea- 
based  missile  forces.  ...  A  major  restruc- 
turing of  the  strategic  forces  may  be  neces- 
sary to  Insure  survivability  If  the  Soviet 
threat  continues  to  grow  along  present 
trends." 

This  kind  of  "restructuring  of  the  stra- 
tegic forces"  points  directly  to  a  larger,  bet- 
ter armed  nuclear  submarine  fleet.  This  In 
turn  points  favorably  to  Klttery. 

No  naval  shipyard  In  the  United  States 
has  so  long  and  so  concentrated  experience 
in  su'umarines  as  Klttery.  Klttery  has  built 
134  submarines,  from  the  first  In  any  U.S. 
Navy  yard  to  the  most-modem  nuclear  re- 
search submarines. 

Brlefiy,  here  Is  an  abbreviated  history  of 
Klttery  "firsts"  In  submarines. 

Klttery  built  the  first  submarine  ever 
laxmched  from  a  navy  shipyard.  This  was 
back  In  1917.  And  Klttery  went  on  to  build 
eight  more  submarines  In  World  War  I. 

Klttery  designed  half  of  the  entire  U.S. 
submarine  fleet  In  World  War  n.  On  a  single 
day  In  1944,  Klttery  launched  four  new  sub- 
marines. Klttery  had  a  work  force  of  over 
20.000  people  at  the  peak  of  World  War  n, 
and  produced  75  submarines. 

Since  World  War  H.  Klttery  has  designed 
and  launched  the  first  nuclear  submarine 
In  any  navy  shipyard:  has  designed  and  built 
the  world's  fastest  submarine  (Albacore) ; 
has  designed  and  built  the  world's  deepest- 
diving  submarine   (Dolphin). 

Klttery  Is  now  completing  Sand  Lance,  the 
Navy's  newest  nuclear  subnuu-ine  to  Join  the 
fleet,  and  Is  converting  the  Sam  Raybum 
from  Polaris  to  Poseidon  missiles. 

Klttery  has  built  134  submarines:  has 
7300  skilled  submarine  technicians;  has  dry- 
dock  facilities  for  five  subnuulnes:  has  the 
only  "Sound  Detection"  basin  for  submarines 
In  any  UJS.  navy  shipyard;  and  has  direct, 
unobstructed,  swift  access  to  the  open  sea. 
Klttery  is  one  of  only  three  U.S.  navy  ship- 
yards on  the  East  coast  which  Is  licensed  by 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  to  handle 
contaminated  nuclear  material.  Klttery  alone 
of  all  U.S.  yards  is  the  only  yard  100  percent 
specialist  In  nuclear  submarines.  Klttery  Is 
also  the  spare  parts  and  procurement  center 
for  the  entire  Atlantic  submarine  fleet,  with 
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•n  Invantory  of  946  mllUon  wortli  of  sub- 
nukrtiM  gmt. 

Two  oth«r  ImportAnt  «sp«cts  of  zi«Uon«l 
defensA  (tx»t«gy  v  hammered  »t  In  Um 
position  p«p«n  given  to  the  National  Security 
Council  by  the  experts  who  advocate  a  new 
nuclear  strategy  based  on  maritime  Instead 
of  land -based  missiles  and  bombers. 

One  Involves  the  future  U.S.  ability  to  de- 
liver a  devastating  retaliation  In  case  of 
attack. 

Military  sources  In  Washington  estimate 
that  only  about  60  out  of  1000  Mlnuteman 
fixed-base  missiles  might  survive  a  Soviet 
attack  on  the  U.S.  silos.  They  go  on  to  predict 
that  these  SO  surviving  missiles  will  have  less 
and  less  chance  of  reaching  the  Soviet  targets 
at  which  they  are  pre-alnMd  since  the 
Soviets  are  saturating  with  ABM  defenses  the 
perln^ter  through  which  such  missiles  must 

fly 

These  sources  say  that  U.S.  land-based 
missiles  targeted  for  the  Soviet  would  have 
to  travel  through  a  global  arc  of  only  33  de- 
grees, and  that  this  line  of  attack  narrows 
down  to  only  nine  per  cent  of  the  Soviet 
defense  perimeters.  These  corridors  could 
feasibly  bristle  with  antl-mlsslle  missiles. 
And  shoot  down  our  pre-tracked  missiles 
fired  from  fixed  bases  In  the  U.S.  But,  say 
these  experts.  If  VS.  missiles  were  perpet- 
\ially  traveling  on  or  under  the  sea,  the  So- 
viets could  not  guard  so  effectively  against 
this  far  wider  arc  of  attack.  The  Russians 
would  not  know  In  advance  the  track  such 
dispersed  missiles  would  travel. 

The  other  argument  put  forward  by  advo- 
cates of  more  reliance  on  mobile  maritime 
nuclear  strategy  Involves  the  safety  of  the 
U.S.  civilian  population. 

They  argue  that  fixed-base  Mlnuteman 
missiles  within  the  UJ3.  automatically 
means  that  any  Soviet  or  Chinese  attack 
upon  our  mlsalle  force  must  also  be  an  at- 
tack upon  the  continental  United  States, 
which  means  millions  of  civilian  casualties. 

The  Soviet  development  of  nuclear  war- 
heads with  a  6000  mile  range  and  with  ac- 
curacy to  within  three  tenths  of  a  mile, 
has  led  Secretary  of  Defense  Laird  to  tell 
Congress  Just  two  months  ago: 

"Should  the  Sovleu  foUow  a  'high-force, 
high-technology'  approach  during  the  next 
several  years,  they  could  pose  not  only  an 
orerwhelming  threat  to  our  cities,  but  also  a 
very  formidable  threat  to  our  land-baaed 
missiles  and  bombers." 

Most  of  the  vital  considerations  outlined 
In  this  article  either  did  not  prevail  or  were 
leas  pressing  when  McMamara  Issued  hla 
order  to  doae  Klttery  back  in  19M.  Now  the 
•trategle  situation  has  changed,  the  Mc- 
Mamara order  maybe  rescinded. 

If  President  Nixon  deddea  in  favor  of  the 
new  nuclear  maritime  strategy  being  pro- 
powd  at  the  highest  levels  In  Waahington, 
then  the  Klttery  Yard,  outstandlm  spedal- 
Ut  In  nuclear  submarines  may  be  fw  tram 
eloalng  in  1974.  It  may  be  surging  forward  as 
one  of  America's  major  bulwarks  In  a  new 
nuclear  policy. 

(From  the  Maine  Stinday  Telegram,  Apr.  36, 
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Close  Krrbt?  Not  on  Tom  Lirxl — Past  m 

(ByBlUCaldweU) 

KiiiikT. — "Would  TOU  dose  Klttery,  to- 
day?" I  pttt  tiM  qHMtlfwi  to  a  NaTy  oOleer 
who.  until  reeent  leiliemant,  ranked  high  In 
the  Pentagon's  Intelllgenoe  hlerardiy. 

"Close  Klttery  today?"  he  repUed,  "Not  on 
your  Ufel  .  .  .  Some  years  back,  maybe.  But 
not  today — not  on  your  lite  I" 

Today  .  .  .  when  the  expanding  Borlet  fleet 
embarks  npon  ttie  flivt  global  maneuvera  In 
history. 

Itiday  .  .  .  wben  the  VS.  may  be  switch- 
ing Ita  wbola  midaar  shield  from  fixed  baaea 
on  land  to  moMl*  rtilpa  «t  na. 
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Today  .  .  .  when  submarines,  deep,  silent, 
hard  to  detect,  may  be  the  only  US.  weapons 
not  constantly  targeted  Into  Soviet  weaponry. 

Today  .  .  .  when  a  944  million  research 
program  for  Underwater  Lionger  Range  Mis- 
siles Is  before  Congress. 

Today  .  .  .  when  the  Chairman  of  the 
House  Armed  Forces  Conunlttee  Insists  upon 
a  9300  million  addition  to  the  Navy's  93.7 
billion  ship  building  program. 

Today  .  .  .  when  Melvin  Laird,  Secretary 
of  Defense  says  that  06  per  cent  of  our  land 
based  missiles  might  be  wiped  out  in  an  at- 
tack by  Soviet  SS-O's. 

Today  It  Is  President  Nixon  and  Defense 
Secretary  Laird,  and  Navy  Secretary  Chaffe 
(formerly  Governor  of  Rhode  Island)  how- 
ever— and  not  President  Johnson  and  Secre- 
tary McNamara — who  will  decide  whether 
Klttery-Portsmouth  Naval  Shipyard  Is  to 
close  in  1974  or  to  stay  open. 

How  differently  will  they  see  Klttery  in 
the  light  of  today's  facts  of  Soviet  and  Amer- 
ican nuclear  c^;>abilitles?  Six  long  years  ago 
LBJ  and  McNamara.  with  different  facts  to 
go  by,  ordered  that  Klttery  t>e  closed  by  1974. 

The  first  article  of  this  series  told  how  the 
closing  of  Klttery  could  throw  7,600  Maine 
and  New  Hampshire  people  out  of  work  in 
the  yard:  how  they  would  lose  980  millions 
a  year;  how  35,000  men,  women  and  children 
would  be  affected  in  the  area  by  any  shut- 
dow^n  at  Klttery. 

The  second  article  in  the  aeries  spelt  out 
how  much  nuclear  and  submarine  know-how 
the  Navy  would  lose  if  Klttery-Portsmouth, 
the  foremost  nuciear  naval  yard  in  the  na- 
tion, were  closed  down. 

This  third  and  last  arUcle  Is  totally  differ- 
ent, unconcerned  with  strategy  and  eco- 
nomics. 

Close  Klttery? 

The  man  who  locks  the  gates  on  Klttery 
will  lock  the  gates  on  the  first  and  oldest 
shipyard  In  the  United  States  Navy. 

Klttery  (or  Portsmouth  aa  they  call  It 
everywhere  but  Maine)  has  been  a  U.S.  Navy 
Yard  for  170  years. 

On  June  13  back  In  1800,  In  the  term  of 
John  Adams,  second  Prealdent  of  the  United 
States,  the  government  paid  the  sum  of  96500 
to  William  Dennett  for  a  58  acres  Inland  In 
the  Plscataqua  River  on  which  was  estab- 
lished the  first  shipyard  in  the  history  of 
the  United  States  Navy. 

"See,  here  Is  the  original  map",  says  Cap- 
tain Donald  H.  Kem,  USN,  the  Commandant 
of  the  Yard  In  1970.  The  brown  parchment 
hangs  on  the  paneled  wall  of  Kem'a  big, 
barren  office  (one  sheet  of  paper,  one  sharp 
pencil  on  a  vast  desk ) .  "Note  the  handwriting 
in  the  bottom  left  comer"  says  Capt.  Kem, 
15  years  a  submarine  expert. 

Under  the  heading  of  "A  Plan  of  an  Island 
In  the  Plscataqua  River  as  a  Navy  Yard"  la 
the  hand -drawn  map,  and  the  hand- written 
notes  "Mr.  Humphries  will  mark  such  places 
as  he  t.>iink«  proper  for  a  Stone  Store,  a 
House,  and  Rope  Walks"  signed  Jacob  Sheafe, 
Navy  Agent. 

Now,  170  years  later  the  Stone  House  and 
the  Rope  Walks  have  become  9100  millions 
of  buildings,  drydocks,  and  millions  more  of 
submarine  and  nuclear  technology. 

Cloae  Klttery? 

The  man  who  closes  EClttery  closes  the 
Yard  which  built  the  74  gun  shlp-of-the-Ilne 
"Washington"  back  in  1815,  a  year  after  the 
British  burned  the  White  House,  five  years 
before  Maine  got  statehood.  He  cloaes  the 
Yard  where  3465  men  worked  at  shlpbxiild- 
ing  In  the  thick  of  the  ClvU  War  and 
launched  36  shlpa,  including  two  Ironclada 
and  18  steam  doope.  Among  those  Klttery 
ahlps  was  "Kearsage",  who  defeated  the  con- 
fMerat*  raider  "Alabama"  in  a  most  memor- 
able sea  batUe. 

Cloae  Klttery? 

The  man  who  cloaea  Klttery  cloaea  the 
Tard  which  waa  home  to  the  VSS.  OOn- 
ttttutUm.  most  famoua  ship  in  aU  tha  VS. 
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Navy.  Old  Ironsides'  became  Klttery's  own 
Receiving  Ship.  "Don't  give  up  the  ship"  has 
been  in  Klttery's  bloodstream  most  of  100 
years.  And  the  man  who  closes  Klttery  will 
close  the  door  on  Admiral  Farragut,  the 
most  famous  sailor  In  the  U.S.  Navy.  Far- 
ragut died  at  Klttery  In  1870.  In  the  same 
house  where  Klttery's  conunandant  Uvea  In 
1970. 

War  ended  at  Klttery  too.  At  3:47  p.m. 
on  6  September  1906,  in  the  Administration 
Building  at  Klttery.  the  envoys  of  Japan 
and  Russia  signed  the  peace  treaty  ending 
the  Russo-Japanese  war. 

Close  Klttery? 

This  Is  the  Yard  where  the  first  submarine 
the  U.8.  Navy  ever  built  was  launched  in 
1917.  And  let  today's  Congress  relish  the 
fact  that  Klttery  delivered  that  submarine 
for  less  than  the  price  forecast. 

Between  1917,  in  World  War  I,  and  1941, 
before  America  got  into  World  War  n,  Klt- 
tery built  33  new  submarines,  repaired  scores 
of  old  ones.  Including  Free  French  and 
British. 

In  World  War  n,  Klttery  designed  more 
than  half  the  whole  U.S.  submarine  fleet. 
In  three  years.  1941-46.  with  30,466  men  In 
her  Yards.  Klttery  produced  78  new  su»>s.  re- 
paired or  remodelled  more.  On  a  single  day. 
January  37,  1944.  Klttery  launched  four  sub- 
marines. Klttery  skllU  cut  producUon  time 
from  469  calendar  dajrs  per  submarine  in  1941 
down  to  just  173  days  In  1944. 

Close  Klttery  today?  At  the  moment  nu- 
clear subs  are  becoming  the  first  line  of  de- 
fense? 

The  man  who  doses  Klttery  closes  the 
flrst  naval  yard  to  build  a  nuclear  submarine, 
the  Swordflsh.  in  1968. 

Klttery  also  built  Sea  Dragon,  the  first 
submarine  to  sail  under  the  polar  Ice  cap. 

Klttery  also  built  the  world's  fastest  sub- 
marine (Albacore)  and  the  world's  deepest 
divlr 2 submarine  (Dolphin). 

Today  Klttery  is  building  Sand  Lance,  new- 
est of  nuclear  subs.  More  than  134  subma- 
rines have  been  built  at  Klttery;  and  today 
Klttery  Is  the  "home  base"  for  repair,  over- 
hauls, spare  parts,  maintenance  scheduling 
for  the  entire  Atlantic  submarine  fleet.  In 
her  supply  shops  over  943  million  worth  of 
spares  stand  ready  for  submarines  in  trouble. 

If  Klttery  Is  closed,  where  could  her  facil- 
ities, her  know-how  ever  be  duplicated?  And 
at  what  astronomical  cost  In  dollars?  At 
what  perilous  risk  in  time  spent? 

Klttery  Is  the  only  Navy  yard  In  the  nation 
which  is  a  100  percent  specialist  In  nuclear 
submarines:  It  Is  the  only  navy  yard  with  Its 
own  Sound  Basin — an  essential;  It  Is  one  of 
only  three  navy  yards  on  the  Atlantic  coast 
which  has  full  licenses  from  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission  for  handling  nuclear  cores. 

Close  Klttery?  Since  BlcNamara  Issued  the 
closing  order  six  years  ago,  the  cost  efficiency 
of  Klttery  has  Improved,  and  the  need  for 
Klttery  has  increased.  Hear  the  testimony 
of  the  Navy's  top  submariners: — 

The  Conunander  Submarine  Force,  U.S.  At- 
lantic Fleet  wrote;  "Completion  of  Sam  Hous- 
ton overhaul  (cost  930  million)  noted  as 
shortest  overhaul  achieved  to  date  in  any 
shipyard  .  .  .  cost  of  overhaul  will  be  lowest 
of  class  .  .  .  the  results  of  quality,  timeli- 
ness and  cost  are  tribute  to  command,  man- 
agement, technical  and  craft  skills  of  ahlp- 
yard." 

Rear  Admiral  Kdward  J.  Fay  saya,  after 
tests  of  deep  diving  by  Klttery-btillt  Dolphin 
"Klttery  Naval  Shipyard  has  been  tha  bas- 
tion of  'deep  capability*  .  .  .  every  auooeas- 
f  ul  major  Increase  In  depth  Inoorporatad  into 
an  operational  submarine  .  .  .  lua  bean  at- 
tained lint  In  a  Klttery  Naval  Alpyaid 
product." 

Cloae  Klttary? 

*7fot  today  .  .  .  Mot  on  your  lifer  said  tha 
IntalUganoa  authority  qtiotad  In  Vbm  ftnt 
sentenoa  of  thla  raporl 
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Yet  today  Klttery  la  atlU  under  MdVa- 
mara's  order  to  be  closed  in  1974. 

But  Klttery,  being  a  Navy  Yard,  la  ownad 
and  operated  by  the  citizens  of  America, 
and  not  by  any  private  corporation. 

Therefore  if  you  believe  Klttery  should 
stay  in  operation — for  your  life  or  your  liveli- 
hood—let your  voice  be  heard.  Write  to  Sen- 
ator Margaret  Chase  Smith  of  Maine.  She  la 
the  ranking  Republiclan  on  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  holds  senicM-ity  on  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  and  Space  Commit- 
tee. Or  write  to  Secretary  of  Defense,  Melvin 
Laird,  at  the  Pentagon.  Or  to  President  Nixon 
at  the  White  House.  These  are  the  men  who 
will  soon  be  deciding  whether  your  Yard  will 
ba  shut  down  after  170  years  service,  or  will 
continue  as  a  bastion  in  America's  nuclear 
defense. 


MR.  JUSTICE  DOUGLAS 


HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

or   AXIXONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  AprU  30.  1970 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Insert 
following  these  remarks  some  Interesting 
columns  of  comment  on  the  conduct  of 
iir.  Justice  Douglas  from  the  Arizona 
Republic,  the  Grand  Rapids  Press,  and 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor. 
[From  the  Arizona  Republic,  Apr.  32,  1970] 
"BxHAvioa"  Basis  for  Impxachmxnt 
(By  James  J.  Kllpatrlck) 

Washington. — It  has  been  166  years  since 
the  Congress  last  undertook  to  impeach  and 
to  remove  a  member  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court,  and  the  precedent  offers  small  hope 
for  getting  rid  of  Mr.  Justice  Douglas  today. 

Yet  the  effort  launched  in  the  House  last 
week  merits  solid  support. 

Contrary  to  popular  Impression,  members 
of  the  high  court  hold  their  offices  "during 
good  behavior." 

It  Isfiot  necessary  to  prove  treason,  bribery, 
high  crimes  or  misdemeanors  in  order  to 
Impeach  a  judge.  It  Is  necessary  only  to 
establish  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  House 
that  a  judge's  behavior  has  not  been  good. 

In  my  own  view,  the  evidence  against 
Douglas  on  this  charge  Is  overwhelming.  He 
ought  to  be  ln4>eached,  and  he  ought  to  be 
removed. 

This  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
unrelated  fights  over  Clement  Haynsworth 
and  Harrold  Carswell,  though  already  It  Is 
being  said  that  the'  100  sponsors  of  the 
Douglaa  resolution  are  merely  being  vlndlc- 
tlva.  Neither  does  the  effort  have  anything  to 
do  with  the  positions  that  Douglaa  has 
taken,  whether  wise  or  unwise,  as  a  member 
of  the  court. 

What  matters  here,  as  Minority  Leader 
Gerald  Ford  told  the  House,  is  the  pattern  of 
Douglasl  public  behavior  outside  the  court. 
It  has  not  been  good. 

Viewed  in  this  light,  the  bill  of  particulars 
against  Douglaa  la  far  stronger  than  tha 
<diargaa  brought  In  1806  against  Justice 
Samuel  Chaae. 

By  contrast,  the  oaae  against  Douglaa  de- 
pends aolely  upon  hla  sKtenalve  moanllCbt- 
ln«  as  a  paid  oonsultant,  adviser,  and  tx^n- 
lance  writer.  His  InvolTemant  with  the  tainted 
Parvln  Foundation  la  too  oocnplaa  to  go  Into 
here,  but  his  Involvement  with  auch  maga- 
Blnes  as  Playboy.  Avant  Oarde,  and  the  Ever- 
green Review  can  be  judged  on  a  few  pal- 
pable facta  of  publlcatlan. 

The  Bvargrean  Rarlav,  to  dta  a  enzicnt 
matter,  la  a  lewd  lltUe  aataUlta  In  tha  pub- 
lishing amplra  of  Barney  Boaaat,  bead  of 
Orova  Praaa.  Its  AprU  Uaua  la  crowded  with 
advertlaamenta  for  aaz  booka   ond  porno- 
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graphic  drawings.  Tha  principal  lllustiatlve 
feature  this  month  la  a  series  of  hard-core 
photographa  depicting  a  nude  woman  en- 
gaged In  sextial  intercourse. 

And  following  along,  just  after  the  photo- 
graphs. Is  a  long  excerpt  from  the  book, 
"Polnu  of  Rebellion."  by  Mr.  Justice  Douglas. 
This  Is  the  work  in  which  Douglas  says, 
among  other  things,  that  "where  grievances 
pile  high  and  most  of  the  elected  spokesmen 
represent  the  Establishment,  violence  may 
be  the  only  effective  response." 

Skip  what  Douglas  says.  The  question  of 
his  good  behavior  properly  goes  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  publication.  What  was  Ros- 
set  buying  when  he  bought  these  rights  to 
reprint  an  excerpt  from  the  Douglas  book? 
A  learned  essay  on  rebellion? 

No.  Indeed.  Rosset  was  buying  just  what 
Ralph  Olnzburg  bought  last  year  for  Avant 
Garde  and  Hugh  Hefner  repeatedly  has 
bought  for  Playboy :  He  was  bujring  the  name 
and  reputation  of  an  associate  Justice  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court.  That  is  what 
Douglas  sold;  and  by  the  eternal.  It  ia  not 
for  sale. 

The  question  thus  goes  to  propriety,  to  a 
sense  of  fitness,  to  an  appreciation  of  honor 
and  an  understanding  of  dishonor.  The  ques- 
tion goes  to  good  behavior.  And  as  Congress- 
man Louis  Wyman  of  New  Hampshire  says, 
the  House  has  an  obligation  at  least  to  weigh 
the  question. 

It  is  almost  inconceivable  that  In  a  Sen- 
ate today  dominated  by  liberals,  a  two-thirds 
vote  could  be  miistered  against  Douglas.  But 
the  solemn  act  of  Impeachment,  if  voted  by 
the  House,  would  oome  as  a  stinging  re- 
minder to  justices  hereafter  that  the  peo- 
ple expect  better  behavior  from  future  mem- 
bers than  they  have  had  from  William 
Douglas. 

(From  the  Grand  Ri4>lds  (Mich.)  Press.  Apr. 
22. 1969] 

Douglas'  Wrxtino  Suwciknt  Cause  fos 

imfeachment 

(By  WUllam  F.  Buckley,  Jr.) 

The  Democratic  Congressman  who  had  de- 
manded of  Republican  leader  Gerald  R.  Ford 
that  he  be  specific  on  the  mattOT  of  why 
Justice  William  O.  Douglas  should  be  Im- 
peached, makes  a  good  point — although  It 
Is  as  much  his  responsibility  as  Ford's  to 
concern  himself  with  whether  Douglas  has 
destroyed  his  usefulness,  and  Douglas'  book 
Is  as  easily  available  to  Democrats  as  to 
Republicans.  And  anyway,  a  precis  of  Doug- 
las' book  appears  In  the  current  Issue  of  a 
pornographic  monthly  readily  available. 

There,  nestled  among  the  pornography.  Is 
an  article  by  Justice  Douglas  entitaad  "Re- 
dress the  Bavolutlon,"  an  excerpt  from  his 
book,  "Points  of  Rebellion."  Douglas  begins 
by  talking  about  the  generally  unaatlsfactory 
state  of  affairs  in  America  today,  including 
the  recent  elimination  of  his  favorite  trout 
stream. 

Then  suddenly  he  finds  himself  t>»irt"E 
about  Tldanca,  which  he  concedes  "has  no 
constitutional  sanctions."  Ilils  he  would  ap- 
pear to  regret,  because  he  adds  immediately, 
"but  where  i^aranoea  pUa  high  and  moat 
of  the  elected  apokaeman  repreaent  the  Bs- 
tabllshmant.  vlolenoe  may  be  the  only  effec- 
tive reaponaa." 

Douglaa  reaches  abroad  for  lUustratlons. 
He  radtaa  talea  of  horror  about  life  In  Guate- 
mala aa  relatad  by  two  priests  and  a  nun — 
ex-nun  and  ex-prlesta  being  perhi^M  more 
accurate,  alnoa  post-Guatemala  they  got 
married.  Anyway.  Douglaa,  who  is  supposed 
to  ba  aq>art  on  tha  rulea  of  evidence,  pannnn 
along  tha  aztzaordlnary  newa  that  the  Mary- 
knoU  prleaU.  "between  1966  and  1967  .  .  . 
aaw  mora  than  2300  IntaUectuals,  students, 
labor  leadara.  and  peasants  assassinated  by 
rlg^t-wlng  groups  because  they  were  trying 
to  combat  the  Uls  of  Guatemalan  society." 
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An  altogether  astounding  story,  as  I  say. 
First,  that  there  should  have  been  2300 
assassinations  in  tiny  Guatemala  over  a  one- 
year  period  without  anybody  knowing  about 
It;  second  that  the  assassinations  should 
have  been  directed  against  those  who  sought 
to  combat  rather  than  promote  evil;  but 
most  extraordinary  of  all,  that  Guatemalan 
authorities  should  have  summoned  two 
priests  and  one  nun  to  witness  each  and 
every  one  of  said  assassinations. 

Douglas  has  at  this  point  picked  up  a  lot 
of  steam,  and  he  reports  gleefully  that  the 
priests  advised  Guatemalan  peasants  who  ap- 
proached them  that,  under  the  circum- 
stances, it  is  okay  by  God  to  use  violence. 
Under  the  circumstances.  .  .  . 

Douglas  moves  now  to  America.  Here,  be 
concedes,  who  do  not  turn  so  readUy  to 
violence.  However,  we  do  run  the  risk  of 
violence — because  the  young  generation 
doesn't  like  the  way  things  are  run  In  Amer- 
ica, believing  that  the  entire  governing  class- 
is  run  by  special  interests. 

He  explains  that  the  situation  was  very 
similar  back  In  1776.  Then.  Americans  de- 
manded a  restructuring  of  our  institutions. 
"That  restructuring  was  not  forthcoming  and 
there  was  revolution." 

And  then,  explicitly,  the  climax.  "You  must 
realize  that  today's  Establishment  Is  the  new 
King  George  m.  Whether  It  will  continue" — 
note  that  Douglas  would  have  us  believe  the 
Establishment  does  now  exercise  the  tyran- 
nical practices  of  George  m — "we  do  not 
know.  If  it  does,  the  redress,  honored  in 
tradition.  Is  also  revolution." 

Now.  what  Douglas  has  said  very  simply 
Is  that  such  conditions  as  legitimized  revolu- 
tion In  1776  exist  in  America  In  1970.  He 
seems  to  be  saying  that  George  III — the  Es- 
tablishment— ^mlgbt  well  be  given,  for  a  little 
longer,  a  chance  to  reverse  itself.  But  that 
is  one  man's  judgment.  Those  who — for  in- 
stance the  Chicago  Seven — believe  America 
has  been  given  long  enough  to  change  Its 
ways,  and  therefore  advocate  instant  revolu- 
tion, disagree  with  Douglas  only  on  a  matter 
of  timing.  What  they  advocate — violent  rev- 
olution— Is,  in  Douglas'  view,  very  simply, 
honored  by  tradition. 

If  that  Is  not  sufficient  cause  for  Impeach- 
ing an  official  of  the  government  who  has 
sworn  to  defend  the  Constitution  and  the 
execution  of  its  laws,  then  nothing  Justifies 
Impeachment.  It  is  quite  extraordinary  that 
Congress  should  have  gotten  lathered-up 
over  the  nickel -and-dime  malversations  of 
Justice  Fortas  while  sleeping  on  this  one.  If 
Douglas  is  not  impeached  he  may  have 
proven,  by  means  other  than  he  Intended, 
that  indeed  American  society  \s  irretrievably 
corrupt. 

(Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 

.\pr.  16,  1970] 

TBI  DotroLAa  Isaua 

One  must  conclude  that  there  Is  respon- 
sible reason  for  a  House  of  Representatives 
inquiry  into  the  fitness  of  Justice  William  O. 
Douglas  to  continue  serving  on  the  Supreme 
Court.  This  investigation  should  not  be  vin- 
dictively motivated — a  retaliation  for  the 
Senate's  rejection  of  the  presidential  nomi- 
nation of  Judges  Oarswell  and  Haynaworth. 
It  would  need  to  be  a  bipartisan  move,  to 
carry  weight  in  pubUc  opinion.  But  if  han- 
dled with  a  strong  sense  of  national  respon- 
siblUty.  the  Inquiry  could  be  a  protection 
to  the  Supreme  Court. 

Justice  Douglas  has  had  a  long  tenure  on 
the  high  bench.  He  has  written  powerful 
opinions,  for  the  majority  and  In  dissent. 
His  Uberal  advocacies  have  helped  carry  the 
court  into  its  controversial  remaking  of 
American  institutions.  His  travels  In  faroff 
lands  have  displayed  a  lively  Interest  in  man- 
kind. But  recent  statements  and  viewpoints 
of  his,  uttered  off  the  bench,  raise  serious 
questions  of  both  ethical  and  judicial  pro- 
priety. 
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Justlc*  DouglM*  latMt  book.  "Points  of 
Rebellion."  In  effect  approves  If  It  does  not 
advocate  violence  as  "tbe  only  effective  re> 
sponse"  to  tbe  nation's  Ills.  It  Is  totally  Irre- 
sponsible  for  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
to  seem  to  condone  the  often  senseless  vio- 
lence disrupting  the  nation — a  violence 
which,  as  manifested  In  the  courtroom,  was 
denounced  within  the  month  by  the  Su- 
preme Court.  And  it  only  adds  to  the  Impro- 
priety for  Justice  Douglas  to  have  permitted 
the  pertinent  excerpts  from  his  book  to  ap- 
pear In  the  Evergreen  Review  with  its  con- 
tent of  eroticism. 

Again.  Justice  Douglas  In  a  recent  law 
school  talk  behaved  like  a  left-wing  pam- 
phleteer In  decUrlng  thAt  "Our  greatest 
contributions  abroad — upart  from  expedi- 
tionary forces — have  been  Coca  Cola  and 
comic  books."  Add  In  the  Justice's  earlier 
acceptance  of  Income  from  the  Parvln  Foun- 
dation with  its  relation  to  Las  Vegas  opera- 
tions, and  the  record  builds. 

It  Is  a  long  and  grave  distance  from  a 
House  Investigation  to  actual  Impeachment, 
which  requires  a  two-thirds  Senate  vote.  In 
these  divisive  times,  an  impeachment  case, 
pitting  labor  and  liberal  defenders  against 
the  South  and  other  conservatives,  could 
stir  national  emotions  anew.  But  there  Is 
XMthlng  to  prevent  Justice  Douglas  from 
taking  heed.  If  the  bill  of  complaints  mounts, 
and  deciding  as  no  doubt  Justice  Fortas  did. 
that  his  resignation  would  Indeed  serve  to 
protect  the  Supreme  Court  from  Its  detrac- 
tors. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

TRIBUTE  TO  HERMAN  D.  HILLBIAN 
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QUEEN  ISABELLA  DAY 


HON.  PAUL  N.  McCLOSKEY,  JR. 

or  csuFoaNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday.  April  30.  1970 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
AprQ  22,  Earth  Day,  many  of  us  met  In 
our  districts  with  students  and  Inter- 
ested citizens  to  express  our  commitment 
and  hopes  for  new  environmental  priori- 
ties In  the  future. 

With  less  publicity  on  the  same  date 
we  also  paid  our  respects  to  the  519th 
birthday  of  Queen  Isabella  of  Spain,  the 
lady  whose  support  to  Christopher  Co- 
lumbus led  to  his  first  voyage  of  discov- 
ery. 

In  this  connection.  I  am  honored  to 
place  In  the  Rxcoto  the  Queen  Isabella 
Day  proclamation  of  California's  Gov- 
ernor Reagan: 

QUXXN    TWA— ,I>    OST    PaOCUlMATION 

On  behalf  o(  all  Califcmla.  |  am  pleased 
to  commemorate  on  AprU  23.  1970,  the  S19th 
birthday  of  Queen  IsabelU.  the  CastlllUn 
queen  wboee  faith  and  confidence  In  Chrla- 
topber  Columbua  led  to  the  discovery  of  a 
new  world. 

The  great  heights  of  discovery  which  we 
are  reaching  now  In  the  aotb  century  are 
mad*  poaslble  by  thoee  Ln  past  oenturlea 
whoM  dreama  of  tbe  future  were  far-reach- 
ing. Ui>on  the  faith  and  vision  of  those  like 
Queen  Isabella  of  Spain,  we  have  built,  and 
are  building  a  world  to  reach  Into  the  Infinity 
of  space. 

I  urge  all  Callforala  dtlaena.  schools,  and 
historical  organlHtttons  to  reoognlc*  and  give 
due  credit  to  tbe  great  eontrlbntlon  of  this 
outstanding  woman  of  history. 
Slnoarely, 

KowsiA  Rbsoaw, 

€tcv€fnoft 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

or  MAMM  HU— iia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVB3 

Thursday.  April  30.  1970 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  pay  tribute  to  Mr.  Herman  D.  Hlllman. 
who  is  retiring  after  30  years  of  Federal 
service.  Mr.  Hlllman  is  presently  direct- 
ing programs  for  housing  assistance  in 
the  New  England  States  and  New  York 
for  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development. 

Mr.  Hillman  Is  a  graduate  of  the  law 
school  of  New  York  University  and  be- 
came a  member  of  the  New  York  bar  In 
1936.  Three  years  later  he  Joined  the 
legal  staff  of  the  U.S.  Housing  Authority 
and  served  in  various  legal  capacities, 
both  in  Washington  and  New  York,  with 
that  Agency  and  its  successors,  the  Fed- 
eral Public  Housing  Authority  and  the 
Public  Housing  Administration. 

Mr.  Hillman  served  as  regional  attor- 
ney of  the  Public  Housing  Administration 
In  New  York  from  1949  to  1954.  Prom 
March  1954  until  August  1966,  he  served 
as  Regional  Director  of  the  Public  Hous- 
ing Administration  for  the  Northeastern 
States. 

During  his  Federal  career.  Mr.  Hlll- 
man created  or  participated  In  many 
fresh  and  Innovative  approaches  to  solv- 
ing otir  Nation's  housing  crisis.  Among 
these  were  the  creation  and  marketing 
of  a  new  type  of  housing-financing  se- 
curity, housing  authority  bonds;  joint 
public-private  financing  of  housing:  re- 
habilitation and  conversion  of  substand- 
ard housing;  tenant  organization;  and 
public  leasing  and  acquisition. 

In  1956,  Mr.  Hlllman 's  public  service 
was  recognized  by  the  conferring  of  the 
DUtlngulahed  Service  Award  of  the 
Housing  and  Financing  Agency. 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  dealing 
with  Mr.  Hlllman  a  number  of  times 
over  the  last  several  years.  On  each  oc- 
casion he  greatly  Impressed  me  with  the 
competency  he  brought  to  the  task  and. 
moreover,  with  the  excellent  cooperation 
he  was  always  willing  to  extend. 

On  many  occasions,  Mr.  Hlllman  and 
his  staff  have  gone  out  of  their  way  to 
meet  with  my  constituents,  discuss  their 
problems,  and  provide  them  with  much 
needed  advice. 

Just  this  year,  for  example,  Mr.  HUl- 
man's  cooperation  was  very  helpful  In 
enabling  one  of  the  cities  in  my  district 
to  begin  a  23 -unit  housing  project,  their 
first  public  houting  project  since  the 
1940's. 

Tills  Is  but  one  small  example  of  the 
good  he  has  accomplished.  I  know  of 
many  others,  as  do  many  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

Mr.  Hlllman's  career  with  the  Federal 
Government  has  been  one  of  dedication 
and  service  to  the  public.  Public  housing 
has  been,  and  will  continue  to  be,  one 
of  the  most  vital  and  pressing  areas  of 
Federal  concern.  I  would  like  to  express 
my  gratitude  to  Mr.  Hlllman  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  my  constituents.  May  he 


find  satisfaction  and  happiness  in  whaW 
ever  paths  he  pursues  from  this  day 
forth. 


GREATER  CLEVELAND  AMERICAN 
NATIONALmES  MOVEMENT  DE- 
NOUNCES  •  LENIN'S   CENTENARY' 


HON.  WILUAM  E.  MINSHALL 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  30.  1970 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  Nationalities  Movement  of 
Greater  Cleveland  is  an  organization  of 
patriotic  Americans  representing  many 
of  the  nationalities  which  make  up  our 
great  Nation,  and  which  make  our  Na- 
tion great — Albanian,  Bulgarian,  Bye- 
lorussian, Croatian,  Cuban,  Czech,  Es- 
tonian, German,  Hungarian,  Irish.  Ital- 
ian, Lat\ian,  Lithuanian,  Polish,  Puerto 
Rlcan,  Rumanian,  Russian,  Russin,  Ser- 
bian, Slovak.  Slavenlan,  and  Ukrainian. 

At  their  last  general  meeting,  imder 
the  chairmanship  of  a  distinguished 
Clevelander,  the  Honorable  Ralph  J. 
Perk,  the  ANM  imanlmously  adopted  a 
resolution  denouncing  the  United  Nations 
Human  Rights  Committees'  designation 
of  "Lenin's  Centenary."  The  resolution 
has  been  forwarded  to  me  by  Mr.  Perk 
and  the  organization's  secretary,  Mr. 
Raymond  Kudukls,  another  outstanding 
Cleveland  voice  speaking  out  in  behalf 
of  freedom. 

I  wish  to  associate  myself  with  the 
American  Nationalities  Movement  abhor- 
rance  of  Lenin  and  my  dismay  that  a 
committee  designated  "Human  Rights" 
should  honor  him.  The  resolution  follows : 

RXSOLtJTIOIt      ON      LnnM-CXNTSNABT      UNANI- 
MOOSLT   AOOPTKS  AT  THE   GurSBAL  lilBTINa 

or  THB  Awnrsw  NAnoNALrms  MomcKNT 
or  Obbatbb  CiMrwLAin,  Aran.  31.  1070 
The  Representatives  of  the  American  Na- 
tionalities Movement  of  Greater  Cleveland 
(Albanian,  Bulgarian,  Byelorussian,  Croatian, 
Cuban,  Czech,  Estonian,  German,  Hungarian, 
Irish.  Italian,  Latvian.  Uthuanlan,  Polish. 
Puerto  Rlcan,  Rumanian,  Russian,  Ser- 
bian, Slovak,  Slovenian,  Ukrainian)  as- 
sembled on  this  31st  day  of  April  1070,  on 
the  Eve  of  Lenin's  Centenary  (He  was  born 
on  April  22,  1870,  In  Simbirsk)  protest 
vehemently  against  the  Resolution  adopted 
by  the  United  Nations  Human  Rights  Com- 
mission, at  the  25th  Session  In  March,  1969, 
which  approved  arrangements  for  a  "Cen- 
tenary of  Lenin  and  notes  the  historical  in- 
fluence of  his  humanistic  ideas  and  activity 
on  the  development  and  realization  of  eco- 
nomic, social  and  cultural  rights." 

We  applaud  the  United  States  Delegation 
for  voting  against  this  resolution  which 
makes  a  mockery  of  Human  Rights.  We  are  at 
a  loss  to  understand  the  logic  of  the  resolu- 
tion passed  by  the  United  Nations  Human 
Rights  Commission  for  the  following 
reasons: 

1.  Lenin  established  in  November,  1917,  the 
most  anti-human  regime  In  Russia,  using 
systematic  terror  against  anyone  who  dared 
to  challenge  the  Bolsheviks'  right  to  Impose 
their  will  on  the  majority  of  the  nations  of 
tbe  former  Russian  Kmplre. 

a.  Lenin  bruUlly  suppressed  tbe  ConsUtu- 
ent  Assembly,  the  only  Legislative  Body  In 
Russian  history  elected  by  free,  secret  bal- 
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lot,  after  only  one  day  in  session  In  January. 
1018  (the  Bolsheviks  controlled  only  24% 
of  delegates). 

3.  Silenced  tbe  growing  opposition  to  his 
terror  system  by  suppressing  tbe  non-Bol- 
shevlk  newspapers,  books  and  other  media 
of  Information  and  commtmlcatlon.  It  was 
the  "humanist"  Lenin  who  coined  tbe 
phrase:    "AVhen   In  doubt,  liquidate." 

4.  Ordered  the  Red  Army  to  Invade,  ter- 
rorize and  silence  the  neighboring  countries, 
which  proclaimed  their  Independent  and 
democratic  states  after  the  downfall  of  the^- 
Russian  Elmplre,  known  as  the  Prison  House 
of  Nations.  With  complete  disregard  of  the 
Right  of  Nations  to  Self-Determlnatloq, 
loudly  proclaimed  by  Lenin  before  tbe  Revo- 
lution, he  ordered  the  Russian  occupation 
of  Byelo-Russla,  Ukraine,  Armenia,  Azerbald- 
Jak,  Georgia,  CoesaUa  and  Turkestan. 

6.  In  the  name  of  Lenin  and  Leninism, 
Stalin  extended  the  Soviet  Slave  Empire 
after  World  War  n  by  imposing  brutal  com- 
munist dictatorship  over  formerly  Independ- 
ent states  of  Estonia,  Latvia,  Utbxianla,  Bul- 
garia, Czecho-SIovakla,  Himgary,  Poland, 
East  Germany,  Yugoslavia  and  aided  com- 
munist takeover  in  China.  North  Korea  and 
North  Viet  Nam;  while  Nlklta  Khrushchev,  In 
the  name  of  Leninism,  aided  Communist 
takeover  in  Cuba. 

6.  It  was  the  "hunoanlst"  Lenin  who  initi- 
ated the  greatest  hate  campaign  In  blstorjr 
of  mankind  against  liberty  and  democracy 
and  divided  the  world  Into  two  belligerent 
camps — Capitalism  and  Socialism — be  prom- 
ised a  bitter  struggle  vmtll  the  Communist 
victory  would  be  achieved. 

7.  It  was  the  "humanist"  Lenin  who  made 
a  nuxAery  of  the  elementary  human  rights 
such  as  freedom  of  speech,  assembly,  wor- 
ship, ordering  his  Secret  Police  to  sUenoe 
Individuals  and  nations  demanding  this 
right. 

8.  In  the  name  of  Lenin  and  Leninism. 
Stalin  murdered  over  20  million  non-Bus- 
slans  and  held  more  than  10%  of  the  popu- 
lation In  the  dreadful  ooncentratlon  campa 
of  T leninism  by  silencing  intellectual  opposi- 
tion. 

In  Lenln'k  name,  the  Communist  Parties 
tbe  world  over  are  busy  undermining  peace; 
waging  guerilla  warfare;  creating  anarchy, 
lawlessness;  engaging  In  assassinations, 
wholesale  mtirders;  and  plotting  the  over- 
throw of  tbe  non-Communist  political  sys- 
tems. 

Par  these  and  many  more  reasons,  we  pro- 
test the  United  Nations  resolution  which 
makes  a  mockery  of  Human  Rights  for  tbe 
protection  of  which  United  Nations  was 
organized. 


POLISH  CONSTITUTION  OP 
MAY  S.  1791 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  MESKILL 

or  oomocncuT 
ZN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPBESKNTATIVK8 

Thursday.  AprU  30,  1970 

Mr.  MTWfrri.T..  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  In- 
deed a  privilege  this  day  for  me  to  Join 
the  10  million  Americans  of  PoUsh  de- 
scent, as  well  as  loyal  Poles  everywhere, 
in  commemorating  the  anniversary  of 
Poland's  Constitution  of  1791. 

It  was  Just  2  years  after  the  adoption 
of  our  own  Constitution  here  in  the 
United  States  that  a  group  of  gallant 
Polish  patriots,  facing  possible  annihlla- 
tl<Mi  from  Russia,  united  behind  a  Con- 
stitution, enthusiastloally  acclaimed  at 
home  and  abroad,  as  the  oomflntone  of 
liberalism  In  centnl  and  eastern  Airope. 

Bartis  tbe  Tery  words  of  that  remaik- 
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able  document  can  attest  to  the  truly 
courageous  strides  toward  liberty  made 
in  the  bloodless  revolution  of  1791: 

All  power  In  dvll  society  should  be  derived 
from  the  will  of  tbe  people.  Its  end  and  ol>- 
Ject  being  the  preaervatlon  and  Integrity  of 
the  state,  tbe  civil  liberty  and  the  good  order 
of  society,  on  an  equal  scale  and  on  a  lasting 
foundation. 

Guided  by  this  document,  the  Poles 
emerged  from  medieval  times  as  a  people 
of  limited  monarchy  and  constitutional 
government.  With  the  first  partition  of 
Poland  in  1792,  the  Polish  people  came  to 
the  painful  realization  that  unless  they 
had  an  effective  government,  they  would 
be  unable  to  resist  their  powerfully 
greedy  neighbors — ^Russia,  Austria,  and 
Prussia.  Rather  than  attempting  to  con- 
solidate the  monarchy  Into  an  overbear- 
ing dictatorship,  the  freedom-loving 
Poles  resolved  that  a  government  which 
drew  its  strength  from  the  support  of  the 
people,  stood  a  better  chance  against 
these  dangerous  foes. 

In  1788,  a  cconinlttee  was  formed  from 
amongst  the  various  members  of  the 
Diet — the  Assembly — specifically  for  the 
purpose  of  drawing  up  a  new  Constitu- 
tion. Procrastination  and  delay,  often 
the  case  in  this  body,  stalled  progress  for 
almost  2  years.  However,  when  Russia 
ended  her  involvement  with  Turkey,  the 
danger  unified  the  competing  factions, 
and,  early  in  1791,  the  final  draft  of  the 
Constitution  was  submitted  to  the  Diet 
for  adoption.  Due  to  the  considerable 
statesmanship  of  the  ^^onsors,  the  active 
support  of  King  Stanislaus  himself,  com- 
bined with  the  statesmanship  of  tbe 
constitutional  sponsors,  the  new  Consti- 
tution was  adopted  on  May  3  of  that 
year. 

Aside  from  alleviating  many  of  the  in- 
herent difficulties  in  the  old  system,  this 
document  instituted  many  new  proce- 
dures. The  King,  although  retaining 
much  of  his  power,  was  to  be  cheeked  by 
a  coimeil  of  six,  "Guardian  of  the  Laws," 
composed  of  the  Primate  of  Poland  and 
the  heads  of  the  five.  A  legislature  of  two 
chambers,  one  legislative  and  one  ad- 
visory, was  to  be  elected.  The  nobles  were 
to  share  their  prerogatives  with  the  en- 
nobled townsmen,  and  the  peasants  were 
brought  under  the  protection  of  the  law. 
Although  remaining  officially  a  Roman 
Catholic  country,  Poland  was  to  practice 
religious  tolerance.  Thus,  without  shed- 
ding a  drop  of  blood,  the  far-sighted 
Polish  reformers  were  able  to  establish  a 
ssrstem  based  on  popular  support,  quite 
revolutionary  for  Its  time. 

We  as  Americans  should  especially 
cherish  the  aspirations  of  the  PoUsh  peo- 
ple In  their  attempt  to  bring  constitu- 
tional government,  with  the  highest  re- 
gard for  human  liberties,  to  a  most  hos- 
tile and  opi>ressiTe  coimtry. 

The  Poles,  throughout  their  sad  his- 
tory, have  been  tragically  thwarted  in 
their  efforts  to  enjoy  "tbe  civU  liberty 
and  the  good  order"  of  a  free  nation. 

Four  short  years  after  their  great  as- 
sertion of  democracy,  the  unfortunate 
people  of  Poland  were  unable  to  prevent 
partition  by  Russia,  Austria  and  Prussia. 
Since  that  time,  Poland  has  fallen  Into 
the  clutcbes  of  tbe  totalitarian  forces  of 
Nazism,  and  then  communism. 
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Even  today,  as  we  celebrate  this  event, 
the  Polish  citizens  are  crudly  forbidden 
to  observe  what  was  formerly  their  na- 
tional boUday.  mstory  may  yet  reward 
the  Poles  in  their  struggle  for  human 
dignity  and  national  identity.  To  this 
end,  free  people  the  world  over  lend  tbeir 
support  and  encouragement. 

It  is  only  appropriate  at  this  time  to 
note  the  outstanding  accomplishments  of 
the  Polish  people  throughout  their  his- 
tory. Today  marks  the  anniversary  of  the 
death  of  Thaddeus  Kosciuszko,  the  great 
PoUsh  patriot  who  served  not  only  in  his 
native  land,  but  as  an  aide  to  George 
Washington  in  our  struggle  for  independ- 
ence; the  anniversary  of  the  death  of 
Henryk  Slenkiewlcz,  the  brilliant  Polish 
novelist  among  whose  works  is  tbe  out- 
standing "Quo  Vadis":  and,  the  anni- 
versary of  the  birth  of  Mme.  Marie 
Sklodowska-Curle,  v^ose  discovery  of 
radium  is  considered  to  be  one  of  the 
most  outstanding  scientific  accomplish- 
ments of  all  time. 

And  let  us  not  forget  the  great  con- 
tributions and  sacrifices  Polish-Ameri- 
cans have  made  throughout  our  proad 
history.  Brave  Polish  settlers  supported 
John  Smith  in  the  i>erfloas  days  of 
Jamestown.  During  the  Ctvll  War.  Polish 
soldiers  helped  preserve  the  Union,  while 
Polish  nuns  helped  care  for  tbe  wounded 
and  dying.  In  all  our  wars,  tbe  Poles  have 
fought  bravely  for  the  protection  of  this 
Nation  and  Its  people. 

Surely,  on  this  day,  we  must  pause  to 
recognize  the  significance  of  the  Polish 
Constitution  of  1791  and  pray  that  the 
goals  for  which  it  strove  may  soon  be 
attained. 


THE  'lltUTH  ABOUT  PROCESSED 
BEEF— SUPPLIES  AI4D  PRICES 


HON.  ORVAL  HANSEN 

or  msBo 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  AprU  30.  1970 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaha  Mr.  Speaker, 
several  days  ago  I  included  in  tbe  Rsc- 
ORD  as  part  of  my  remarks  a  statement  by 
Don  F.  Magdanz,  executive  secretary  of 
the  National  Livestock  Feeders  Associa- 
tion entitled,  'The  Truth  about  Beef 
Supplies  and  Beef  Prtoes."  Now  I  am 
bamiy  to  call  to  the  attmtion  of  my 
colleagues  an  excellent  followup  state- 
ment by  Mr.  Magdanz  with  an  analysis  of 
the  price  and  supply  situation  as  it  re- 
lates to  processed  beef: 
Thx  lltuTH  ABOtrr  PaocsssB)  Bekp  Sttffuks 
AND  Prices 
(By  Don  P.  Magdanz) 

This  document  is  a  sequel  to  that  prepared 
by  tbla  Aaaoelatlon  on  i^ira  8,  im,  entttlad, 
"ThB  Truth  About  Beef  Supplies  and  Batf 
Prices".  Our  statement  of  April  8  referaed 
primarily  to  total  beef  supplies  and  over-all 
prtoes  as  wan  as  tbe  prospeet  for  future  pro- 
duction through  187B.  Tills  dooument  la  di- 
rected toward  tba  production  and  avaUabUlty 
of  prooassiag  beef  aboat  whleb  numerous  In- 
aoourate  statements  have  bean  made  raeently 
both  as  to  prioe  and  volome  avatlaUs. 

oswous  uiBifnuw  or  mormr  aas 


It  U  obvkNiB  that  a  detennlned  affort  Is 
batiag  mads  by  the  Maat  In^ortan  Ooonea 
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ftnd  by  agenta  for  foreign  nations  to  distort 
tbe  supply  and  price  situation  of  processing 
beef  in  the  U.S.  In  so  doing,  they  are  dellber* 
ately  propAgandlslng  the  American  conaunMr 
for  the  sole  pxirpoae  of  doing  away  wltb  the 
modest  import  restrictions  we  now  have.  If 
these  restrictions  are  relaxed,  supplying  na- 
tions could  then  load  ovur  market  with  frozen 
boneless  beef  and  a  relatively  few  local  Im- 
porters would  benefit  personally  by  handling 
•  substantial  increase  in  volume  of  product. 

They  obviously  have  no  concern  for  our 
«k>mestlc  beef  industry  and.  while  posing  as 
great  benefactors  to  American  consumers, 
they  have  no  concern  for  the  future  welfare 
of  consumers.  Should  the  domestic  beef  In- 
dustry be  crippled  to  the  extent  It  cannot  ful- 
fil future  requirements  of  this  Nation  as  a 
result  of  expanded  competition  from  foreign 
production,  the  beef  supply  would  be  in  seri- 
ous Jeopardy  since  foreign  nations  could 
supply  neither  the  quantity  or  quality  of 
beef  desired  by  the  growing  and  affluent 
population  In  the  U.S. 

In  September  of  1969  the  Meat  Importers 
Council  of  America.  Inc..  circulated  a  book- 
let entitled,  "The  Case  Against  Restrictions 
on  Meat  Imports."  The  booklet  Is  full  of 
misleading  statements,  twisted  analyses  and 
Inaccurate  conclusions,  designed  to  propa- 
gandise the  consumers  of  the  U.S.  The  in- 
troduction contains  the  argument  that,  "Tbe 
U.S.  needs  to  supplement  a  diminishing  do- 
mestic production  of  manufacturing-grade 
meats."  The  facts  and  records  show  that 
since  1904  we  have  had  an  increasing  amount 
of  proceaslng  meat  available  to  coiuumera 
both  In  absolute  quantities  and  per  capita 
supply. 

Seising  upon  a  short-lived  bulge  In  cattle 
prices  during  mid- 1969,  the  booklet  refers 
to,  "The  highest  cattle  prices  In  U.S.  his- 
tory." This  rise  in  price  which  did  occur 
was  ot  short  duration  beginning  In  April 
and  ending  the  second  week  In  June.  Prices 
then  receded  to  levels  that  prevailed  in  the 
first  three  months  of  1969.  Even  at  tbe  high- 
est point,  however,  live  cattle  prices  had  not 
rsached  levels  that  prevailed  In  1963,  eight- 
sen  years  before. 

Be  that  as  It  may,  we  wonder  what  is  so 
wrong  about  beef  cattle  prices  reaching  their 
highest  point  In  history  in  1969.  Certainly 
cattle  were  not  the  only  commodity  that 
attained  highest  prices  in  history  during 
that  year,  since  everything  else  also  set  rec- 
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ord  prices  as  the  general  price  level  climbed. 
By  1969  we  had  record  hourly  wage  rates, 
record  disposable  Income,  record  prices  for 
consumer  services,  record  payments  of  Social 
Security  benefits,  record  welfare  payments 
and  the  highest  figures  for  practically  every- 
thing that  can  be  mentioned.  How  can  any- 
one Justify  picking  out  cattle  prices  and 
condemn  them  for  reaching  the  highest  level 
In  history,  particularly  when  It  was  not  true. 

At  another  point,  the  booklet  sutes.  "It 
(Imported  fresh-frozen  beef)  Is  definitely  not 
comparable  to  or  competitive  with  American 
meats  of  higher  grade  which  are  used  as 
table  beef  and  classified  as  'Prime'.  'Choice' 
and  Good'.  While  not  neceasnnlr  helng  com- 
parable to  the  better  grades  ol  dtvC  being 
produced  In  the  U.S.,  forelgu  g*^  ^  directly 
competitive  with  domestic  suppl/  because  a 
great  deal  of  processing  beef  is  derived  from 
our  better  grade  animals.  Furthermore,  not 
all  fed  animals  are  finished  to  the  choice 
grade  and  some  of  them  do  not  even  reach 
good  grade.  Moreover,  processed  meat  prod- 
ucts In  the  retail  counters,  such  as  ham- 
burger or  frankfurters,  are  definitely  com- 
petitive with  steaks,  ribs  and  roasts  as  con- 
Bumers'make  their  selection  according  to 
price  as  well  as  their  particular  needs  and 
desires  at  the  moment. 

The  argument  that  imports  do  not  affect 
fed  beef  (and  thus  fed  cattle  prices)  to  any 
degree  because  such  Imported  products  are 
used  primarily  In  the  manufacture  of  proc- 
essed products  is  ridiculous. 

Also,  the  contention  Imports  do  not  affect 
fed  prices  overlooks  the  very  important  fact 
that  over  one-half  of  the  domestically  pro- 
duced processing  meat  comes  from  fed  car- 
casses (See  Table  3).  This  portion  of  beef 
available  for  processing  has  been  steadily  in- 
creasing, not  only  because  larger  numbers  of 
cattle  are  being  fed,  but  also  because  the 
grade  standards  were  relaxed  a  few  years  ago 
requiring  leas  finish  for  an  animal  to  reach 
the  Good,  Choice  and  even  Prime  grades. 

Beef  is  its  ovm  closest  competitor  regard- 
less o/  the  form  in  which  it's  marketed.  At- 
tempts are  often  made  to  draw  a  fine  line 
between  the  factors  which  affect  the  fed 
market  and  the  so-called  cow  or  processing 
type  market,  and  to  treat  these  as  two  sepa- 
rate and  distinct  markets  as  far  as  price  Is 
concerned. 

Such  an  analysis  la  not  valid  because  there 
Is  a  very  definite  and  Intertwined  relation- 
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ship  among  the  various  segments  of  the 
cattle  and  beef  market.  Any  factor  which  af- 
fects one  class  of  cattle  or  beef  very  defi- 
nitely does  not  do  so  at  the  exclusion  of  the 
other  classes.  The  above  conclusion  is  logical 
in  view  of  the  very  real  competition  between 
various  cuts  and/or  products  in  the  retail 
counter  and  the  substitutablllty  among 
classes  of  beef. 

The  unfair  competition  of  foreign  beef, 
however,  does  not  stop  with  its  infringement 
on  the  domestic  cattle  industry.  It  also  com- 
petes unfairly  in  the  market  for  other  do- 
mestic meat  animals  and  products  such  as 
hogs,  pork,  lamb,  as  well  as  domestic  poultry 
and  fish. 

At  another  point  tbe  booklet  argues,  "It  is 
largely  the  drying  up  of  this  domestic  source 
of  manufacturing  meat  and  the  soaring  de- 
mand for  convenience  low  cost  meats  which 
has  made  the  Importation  of  meat  necessary." 
Again  the  record  shows  that  the  supply  of 
manufacturing  and  processing  meat  In  the 
U.S.  Is  not  drying  up,  but,  as  mentioned  be- 
fore, has  actually  increased.  We  could  go  on 
and  on  with  refutation  of  statements  con- 
tained in  the  booklet;  however,  that  appears 
unnecessary.  Let's  examine  tbe  facts. 

THX    aCTUAI.    SUPPLT    OF   PaOCSSSING    VEKT 

Manufactured  or  processed  beef  from  do- 
mestic production  comes  largely  from  two 
sources.  First,  there  Is  the  production  of  cow 
and  bull  beef,  much  of  which  Is  extremely 
lean  because  the  animals  slaughtered  have 
been  produced  on  grass  and  not  in  the  feed- 
lot.  The  other  source  is  that  portion  of  steers 
and  heifers,  both  fed  and  non-fed,  which  Is 
not  sold  as  fresh  beef  cuts  In  the  retail  coun- 
ter as  table  beef.  Fresh  beef  cuts  largely  come 
from  the  loins,  rounds,  ribs  and  chucks.  Much 
of  the  remaining  parts  of  the  carcass,  includ- 
ing the  plates,  shanks,  brisket  and  trim- 
mings, wind  up  as  ground  fresh  beef  which 
may  be  sold  as  hamburger  or  is  used  in  other 
processed  products.  Even  part  of  the  chuck 
may  find  its  way  Into  hamburger  Instead  of 
being  sold  as  chuck  roasts,  since  prices  of 
this  particular  cut  are  often  comparable  or 
close  to  prices  received  for  hamburger. 

Table  I  contains  the  figures  to  show  the 
processing  beef  produced  domestically  from 
1964  through  1969,  which  volume,  when 
added  to  imported  beef,  gives  the  total  sup- 
ply of  processing  beef  available  to  U.S.  con- 
sumers. 


TABIE  l.-COMMERCIAL  DOMESTIC  BEEF  PRODUCTION-STEER  AND  HEIEER  BEEF  PRODUC- 
TION—COW AND  BULL  BEEf  PRODUCTION-DOMESTIC  PROCESSING  BEEf  PRODUCTION- 
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Statistical  OsUsMa  Ne.  333. 
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TABLE  ll.-PER  CAPITA  SUPPLY  OF  DOMESTIC  BEEF  AND  IMPORTED  BEEF-PER  CAPITA 
SUPPLY  OF  PROCESSING  BEEF 
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boot         carcass, 
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1964 18.4S(  1.180  19,545  99.8  8,519  44.3 

1965 18,693  923  19,525  99.3  8,952  46.0 

1966 19,726  1.182  20.908  104.0  9,318  47.3 

19(7 20^212  1.313  21,437  105.9  9,338  46.9 

19(8 20,875  1,500  22,2(7  109.4  9.770  48.6 

I9n 20,963  1,614  22,485  110.6  9,953  49.0 


'  Livestock  and  Moot  Statistics.  Statistical  Repertinf  Service,  U.S.  Department  ot  Af  nculture. 
Statistical  Bulletin  Na  333.  .  , 

>  Natisaal  Food  Situatioa,  Economic  Research  Service,  U.S.  Department  ot  AgrKulture,  Febru- 
ary 1970,  p.  15. 

>  From  table  I. 


The  Information  in  Table  I  clearly  shows 
the  Increasing  volume  of  processing  beef  from 
steers  and  heifers  In  the  domestic  slaughter 
from  1964  through  1969.  In  addition,  cow 
and  bull  beef  have  been  Increasing  since 
1967.  although  by  1969  had  not  quite  reached 
the  highest  figure  in  1969.  The  last  coltimn  In 
the  Table  adds  the  processing  beef  from 
steers  and  heifers,  domestic  cow  and  bull 
meat  production,  and  the  volume  of  Imported 
beef  (carcass  weight  equivalent)  to  show  the 
total  volume  of  processing  beef  that  has  been 


available  to  consumers  in  each  of  the  six 
years.  Note  the  steady  Increase  from  8.619 
mUlion  pounds  In  1964  to  9,053  million 
pounds  in  1969,  an  Increase  of  1,434  million 
pounds  or  16.8%. 

Table  n  uses  some  of  these  aame  figures 
to  show  the  per  capita  supply  of  beef  In 
ths  United  SUtes  as  well  as  the  per  capita 
supply  of  processing  beef.  Including  that 
which  Is  Imported. 

Note  that  since  1964  per  caplU  supply  of 
aU  beef  has  risen  from  99.8  pounds  to  110.6 


pounds.  At  the  same  time,  the  per  capita 
supply  of  processing  beef  has  gone  up  a  like 
percentage  from  44.3  pounds  to  49  pounds. 
The  contention  there  Is  a  gap  In  the  supply 
of  processing  beef  in  the  United  States  is 
an  absolute  myth  and  cannot  be  supported 
or  substantiated. 

raocxssxD  best  demand  is  "ckkatkd" 
It  has   sometimes   been  stated   that   the 
principal  reason  for  substantial  Increases  In 
meat  imports  In  the  United  States  is  the  In- 
creased demand  In  this  country  for  processed 
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products.  It  must  be  raallsed  that  this  ao> 
called  demand  is  a  "created  demand"  and  a 
larger  tonnage  which  has  moved  from  farelgn 
nations  Is  prompted  as  the  result  of  offering 
a  vast  array  of  processed  products  to  con- 
sumers, rather  than  any  specific  "call"  from 
consumers  for  this  type  of  product. 

Instead,  foreign  nations  desiring  to  export 
beef  products  have  poured  them  Into  the 
United  States  and,  along  with  the  Importers 
of  these  products,  are  now  trying  to  convince 
United  States  consumers  that  they  need 
more  processed  meat.  They  are  also  encour- 
aging consumers  to  insist  on  the  relaxation 
or  elimination  of  Import  restraints. 

SHOSTACE  DOES  NOT  EXIST 

If  there  is  or  has  been  a  serious  shortage  of 
processing  beef  In  tbe  United  States,  why  has 
not  tbe  retail  price  of  hamburger,  for  In- 
stance, changed  much  more  than  prices  of 
table  cuts  such  as  sirloin  steak  or  beef  ribs. 
According  to  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  the 
average  price  of  hamburger  In  the  United 
States  during  1968  was  56.1c  per  pound.  In 
August,  1969,  when  hamburger  reached  Its 
peak  price,  the  average  was  65.6c  per  poiuxl, 
an  Increase  of  9.6c  or  16.9%. 

The  average  price  of  sirloin  steak  In  1968 
was  119.6c  per  pound.  During  the  highest 
month  In  1969,  which  happened  to  be  July, 
the  average  price  of  sirloin  steak  In  the 
United  States  was  141.9<,  an  Increase  of  22Ai 
per  pound  or  18.8%.  If  there  was  such  a 
shortage  of  processing  beef,  as  has  been  al- 
leged, why  Is  it  that  hamburger  did  not  rise 
much  more  in  price  on  the  average  than  the 
example  of  sirloin  steak  that  has  been  used. 

By  February  1970,  the  average  price  of 
sirloin  steak  In  the  United  States  did  come 
down  to  130.9<  which  was  11.4<  per  pound 
over  the  average  In  1968  or  9.6%  higher.  The 
average  price  of  hamburger  did  hold  fairly 
steady  at  e6.3c  per  pound  or  9.ac  per  pound 
over  1968,  which  was  16.4%.  It's  true  tbat 
the  price  of  hamburger  did  not  decline  as 
much  as  certain  fresh  table  cute,  but  neither 
did  the  price  increase  as  much  dtirlng  the 
temporary  price  bulge  In  1969. 

If  there  ts  any  vaUdlty  to  the  allegation 
made  by  proponents  for  increased  Impmts, 
why  has  not  the  price  of  hamburger  gone  up 
materially  to  reflect  this  contended  shortage 
of  processing  meat?  The  truth  of  the  matter 
la  the  shortage  does  not  exist. 

So  far  we've  demonstrated  there  Is  no 
ahortags  In  the  normal  sources  of  the  supply 
of  prooesslng  beef.  There  Is  still  another 
source  of  beef  available  fctr  sale  as  hambiuger 
which  tends  to  provide  a  celling  on  the  price 
of  hamburger.  We  refer  to  chucks  t^m  both 
steers  and  heifers. 

For  quite  a  number  of  years,  the  price  of 
chuck  roasts  at  retaU  has  closely  paraUeled 
the  retail  price  of  hamburger  at  figures  from 
4o  to  lOc  above.  Furthermore,  most  of  the 
time  domestic  boneless  chuck  Is  sold  In  tha 
wholesale  market  for  less  than  domeatlo 
boneless  bull  beef  and  at  times  U  sold  for 
less  than  Imported  boneless  bull  beef. 

For  example,  on  August  4,  1909,  domestic 
Ixmelass  buU  sold  at  #63.76  per  cwt;  Im- 
ported bull  beef  was  M3.60  and  domestto 
boneless  chuck  was  «62.76.  On  November  8, 
domestic  bull  beef  was  $60.00,  Imported  bull 
beef  was  $68.00,  and  boneless  chu^  $67JK>. 

Continuing  with  examples,  on  February  S, 
1970,  domestic  bull  beef  was  $66.60,  Im- 
ported bull  beef  was  $61.76,  and  bonslass 
chuck  was  $63.60.  On  April  16,  domssUo  btiU 
beef  sold  at  $OBX)0;  Imported  buU  beef 
bronght  $88.76,  and  daoMstle  boneless  chuek 
sold  at  $67.00. 

coRsuifB  uauanioir 
The  National  Livestock  Fsedets  ATTM'latlnn 
contends  that  those  who  are  Insidiously  at- 
tempting to  bring  about  ralaxatlon  ot  Import 
reetrlctlona  and  open  th$  door  for  IniuiMsil 
volume  of  foreign  beet,  ars  perpetrating  a 
hoax  on  consumers  ot  ths  Xltilted  States,  and 
are  using  It  as  a  device  to  bring  pressur*  on 
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the  Administration.  Tbls  Is  a  highly  arg»> 
nlasd  and  carefully  planned  maneuver  that 
should  be  stopped  cold  by  ootnpleta  eq>osur« 
of  the  facts. 

T^bls  m  containing  the  record  of  frosen 
beef  In  cold  storsge  at  the  first  of  each  month 
since  January  1068  vividly  exposes  the  delib- 
erate attempt  to  falsify  the  supply  situation. 

In  1970  foreign  nations  have  been  shipping 
us  producte  (covered  by  the  1964  Meat  Im- 
port Law)  at  the  unprecedented  anntial  rate 
of  1.3  billion  pounds.  This  annual  rate  con- 
tains an  estimated  volume  for  March,  1970, 
of  about  100  million  pounds. 

In  so  doing,  an  attempt  Is  being  made  to 
show  that  this  high  rate  of  Imports  has  little 
or  no  effect  on  our  domestic  market,  lliere 
Is  more  to  the  situation  than  meets  the 
eye. 

TABLE  Ml.-FROZEN  BEEF  IN  COLD  STORAGE' 
|As  of  the  first  ot  each  month  In  miillons  oi  poundsl 


1968 

1969 

1970 

Chance 

trom 

prwMMis 

year 

January 

February 

March 

April 

...  261.369 
...  239.542 
...  211.145 
...  202.376 
...  182.325 
...  186.769 
...    200.923 

265.860 
256.979 
261. (S( 
254.428. 

234.055  . 
218. 614  . 
227.203 
254.255  . 
292.862  . 
321.888  . 
320.938  . 
340.  515  . 

356.540 
378.300 
3(3.012 

90.680 
121.321 
101.356 

52.052 

Miy :.: 

June  ,..„.._ 

51.730 

31.845 

July 

26.280 

August 

...  218.268 
...  227.454 
...  251.775 
...  282.255 
...    281.549 

35.987 

September.... 
Octaber 

65.408 

7a  113 

November. 

38.683 

Decemt>er 

58.966 

'  CoM  Storage  Reports,  Statistical  Reporting  Service,  U.S.  De- 
partment ol  Agriculture,  Feb.  1,  1969,  tbrough  Apr.  1,  1970. 

Column  4  of  Table  m  shows  the  Increased 
volume  of  froeen  beef  In  cold  storage  as  of 
the  first  of  each  month  compared  to  the 
same  month  a  year  earlier.  Note  that  on 
January  1,  1970,  frosen  beef  in  cold  storage 
was  00.680  million  pounds  above  January  1, 
1900.  February,  1970,  was  131.321  million 
pounds  above  a  year  earlier,  and  March  was 
101.366  million  pounds  higher.  Cold  storage 
holdings  of  frozen  beef  In  the  last  nine 
months  of  1969  were  only  modestly  above  a 
jrear  earlier  with  the  exception  of  October 
which  was  70.113  million  pounds  above  1068. 

If  there  Is  such  a  terrific  demand  for  proc- 
essed beef,  why  Is  this  much  greater  volume 
of  frosen  beef  being  held?  We  submit  that 
froeen  beef  Is  being  deliberately  held  out  of 
market  >  Channels  after  It  has  been  recorded 
as  Imported,  In  an  attempt  to  force  prices 
of  manufactured  producte  to  go  up,  thus 
providing  more  ammunition  to  use  In  an 
effort  to  repeal  the  1064  Act  or  prevail  for 
the  suspension  of  quotss  once  they  might 
be  put  Into  effect. 

In  the  opinion  of  this  Association,  thoee 
who  are  attempting  to  hoodwink  the  con- 
sumers of  our  Nation  need  to  be  told  bluntly 
that  It  Is  not  going  to  work.  Not  only  are 
they  advancing  argumente  that  do  not  hold 
water,  thmre  is  evidence  of  a  deliberate  at- 
tempt to  force  a  situation  on  American  con- 
sumers that  Is  contrary  to  actual  circum- 
stances. To  be  equitable  to  American 
consumers  and  the  domestic  cattle  industry, 
tbe  facte  must  prevail. 


WYDIiER    FIGHTS    FOR    PEOPLE'S 
RIGHT  TO  MITCHEL  FIELD  LAND 


HON.  JOHN  W.  WTDLER 

or  vxw  Toix 
IN  THK  HOUSK  OF  KBPRBSENTATIVKS 

Wednetdtv.  April  Z§.  1§7§ 

Mr.  WYDIiER.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  simle 
erent  will  have  more  effect  on  the  fa- 
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ture  way  of  life  of  the  people  of  oentral 

Nassau  County  than  the  development  of 
Mitchel  Field.  Every  home,  every  fainlly 
will  feel  the  effects  in  the  years  to  come. 
The  quality  of  life  will  be  made  better 
or  ruined  beyond  repair  by  what  we  do 
there.  The  time  of  decision  is  now. 

I  am  interested  for  a  number  of  rea- 
sons: 

As  a  Congressman,  I  fought  to  obtain 
the  1,000-plus  acres  available  in  the 
heart  of  my  congressional  district  for 
the  benefit  of  the  people  of  Nassau 
County. 

As  a  homeowner,  the  exploitation  of 
this  land  for  proflt  will  have  an  adverse 
effect  on  me  and  on  my  neighbors. 

As  a  conservationist,  I  know  the  build- 
ing of  a  new  city  in  the  heart  of  Nassau 
County  will  bring  urban-type  pollution. 
traflOc,  and  over  crowding,  not  only  to  the 
immediate  area  but  to  the  whole  of 
Nassau  County. 

My  views  on  this  development  have 
been  stated  clearly  and  consistently  for 
many  years.  Support  for  them  has  grown 
greatly;  and  people  and  organizations 
are  becoming  aware  of  the  danger  the 
present  pltm  presents. 

When  iniblic  hearings  were  held,  be- 
fore any  plan  was  drafted,  I  testified  as 
an  interested  citizen  and  emphasized  one 
point  to  the  planners.  I  told  them  not  to 
draw  a  plan  for  the  1,000  acres  without 
talcing  into  account  the  effect  increased 
trafiOc  would  have  on  the  area  and  sur- 
rounding roads.  In  spite  of  this,  the 
planners  proceeded  to  do  Just  that. 

On  April  13,  I  stated  my  most  recent 
position  and  the  positive  response  has 
been  great.  I  stated: 

The  recent  revelation  of  conflict  of  Interest 
In  tbe  development  or  lUtchell  Fldd  Is  un- 
fortunate but  hardly  a  surprise. 

The  standard  of  the  developmoit  Is  mone- 
tary profit.  That  standard  will  not  only  de- 
stroy the  area  but  all  that  surrounds  it  as 
wen. 

What  started  as  a  project  to  benefit  the 
public  welfare  has  become  a  jHlvate,  com- 
mercial project  whose  sole  aim  Is  «<nMw>t«i 

I  still  say  that  Mitchell  Field  should  be 
developed  for  the  benefit  of  the  resldente  of 
oxir  County.  No  new  dty  Is  needed  In  our 
midst,  at  the  expense  of  those  who  live  here 
now. 

The  proposed  plan  of  development  Is  a  bad 
one.  A  recent  report  by  the  Long  Island  Asso- 
ciation makes  this  eminently  clear.  Proceed- 
ing with  it  would  be  foolhardy  and  contemp- 
tuous of  tbe  public  need.  The  report  also 
emphasizes  what  I  pointed  out  6  months 
ago — that  tbe  future  needs  of  Nassau  County 
for  a  civic  center  and  for  County  office  build- 
ing sites  are  Ignoredl  What  kind  of  plan  Is 
that? 

What  kind  of  plan  Is  It  that  talks  about 
30,000  new  Jobs  In  an  area  and  80,000  new 
people  living  there  and  does  not  deal  with 
tbe  transportation  problem  created?  Only 
now  has  a  transportation  study  been  com- 
pleted and  submitted.  It  Is  a  shocker!  Cur- 
rent roads  are  now  Inadequate.  They  will  be- 
come hopeless  as  traffic  Increases  from  a 
4ZJ000  plus  flow  of  cats  to  68,000. 

The  roads  needed  to  feed  this  area  win  de- 
stroy us  all.  AU  roads  in  the  srea  win  have 
to  be  widened.  Tbe  air  pollution  will  be  enor- 
mouSL 

Unless  we  end  this  plan  now  and  plan  for 
open  qtaoe  instead,  we  are  prwwhlng  coomt- 
vatlon  and  praotlelng  destruction.  Onr  ooim- 
ty  Is  dafldent  in  open  ^pace  by  lajOOO  aeras 
today  and  anoOxiT  4.000  acres  win  be  needed 
by  1986.  The  1,000  acres  of  lOtChen  are  to  be 
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oammMctaUaed  while  we  UUe  about  conaer- 
Tktlon. 

UnleM  we  set  some  Umlts  on  population 
and  density  of  growth  In  our  County,  we  are 
doomed  to  become  a  big  city  wltb  overcrowd- 
ing and  other  urban  problems. 

liet  us  provide  for  the  development  of 
Mitchell  Field  by  competent  planners  and 
make  responsible  for  Its  development  those 
elected  to  office  who  must  answer  to  the  peo- 
ple for  the  decisions  they  niake. 

Prior  to  this,  and  last  August,  I  re- 
ported as  follows: 

The  proposals  for  the  future  development 
of  l^ltchell  Field  are  still  receiving  consider- 
able public  attention,  "this  they  certainly 
deserve.  The  development  of  the  1.000  acres 
In  the  heart  of  Naasau  County  will  set  the 
style  for  our  future  as  a  suburban  area  more 
than  any  other  single  factor.  Reviewing  the 
proposals  for  this  area,  as  a  representative 
of  the  people  who  live  closest  to  It,  I  have 
come  up  with  certain  conclusions  which  ap- 
pear to  me  to  be  In  the  pubUc  interest. 

I  have  stated  that  there  Is  no  reason  for 
a  high-rise  development  since  it  would  set  an 
example  for  the  future  In  Nassau  County 
which  would  be  Irresistible  and  undesirable. 
In  fact,  a  review  of  the  proposals  Indicates 
that  the  planners  ntay  well  have  been  con- 
sidering the  area  for  development  as  an  In- 
dividual, self-contained  "city".  In  my  judg- 
ment. It  should  be  developed  for  the  benefit 
of  the  existing  communities  and  I  Judge  It 
In  that  light. 

The  original  proposals  called  for  high-rise 
apartments,  bousing  30,000  people.  The  busi- 
ness and  industrial  portions  were  Intended 
to  employ  about  30.000  people.  These  fig- 
ures may  have  been  complementary  by  coln- 
ddenoe  but  traffic  generated  by  all  these 
people.  In  addition  to  the  public  movements 
for  the  hotel,  coliseum  and  cultural  center. 
would  probably  make  the  area  inaccessible 
to  any  outsiders  for  road  travel.  I  must  re- 
peat that  I  see  no  good  purpose  to  be  served 
by  high-rise  development  in  this  area.  I 
doubt  If  many  Nassau  residents  or  their  chil- 
dren wish  to  live  In  a  Forest  HUU-type  area. 
Moat  people  who  live  in  Nassau  County 
moved  here  to  escape  from  such  type  hous- 
ing 

I  support  Supervisor  Ralph  O.  Caso's  pro- 
posal for  a  63-acre  wlldemeas-type  park  of 
ttie  Hempstead  Plains  at  the  eastern  end  of 
the  property.  This  is  a  small  but  important 
concession  to  conservation  and  in  the  inter- 
eat  of  all  the  people  ot  Nassau  County.  In 
addition,  I  beUeve  the  County  of  Nassau 
should  establish  a  land  bank  of  100  acres  to 
be  used  for  future  county  office  building 
purposes.  Not  to  recognize  this  need  nor  to 
plan  for  it  Indicates  an  attempt  to  avoid 
Twitiring  this  Important  decision.  The  need 
will  not  go  away. 

It  should  be  done  now.  In  the  Interest  of 
sound  government  for  the  future. 

Last  June  30, 1  wrote: 

The  paid  consultants'  plan  for  the  devel- 
opment of  Mitchell  Field  la  a  classic  exampla 
of  how  not  to  plan. 

Testifying  before  the  MltcheU  Field  Devel- 
c^ment  Corporation  more  than  a  year  ago, 
I  pointed  out  the  need — the  abeolute  need — 
of  planning  adequate  roads  along  with  new 
buildings.  I  warned  against  proposals  that 
looked  good  on  paper  but  which  would  re- 
quire 13-lane  highways  to  service. 

The  planners  avoided  the  problem  by  put- 
ting it  off.  The  fact  la  that  It  cannot  be 
avoided  or  put  off. 

Traffic  and  parking  are  essential  consider- 
ations to  the  suburban  way  of  life.  The  fact 
It  was  Ignored  by  the  planners  indicates  the 
city-type  orientation  of  the  plan. 

The  present  situation  la  as  bad  as  the  fu- 
ture planning.  The  County  Kzecuttve  keepa 
oonstruetlng  new  buildings  In  the  IClneola 
area  without  regard  for  the  traffic  and  park- 
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ing  oonsequeoces.  Recent  mall  indlcatea  that 
county  employees  are  writing  me  to  help 
them  get  adequate  parking.  They  ahould 
write  the  County  Executive. 

It  is  clear  that  the  time  has  come  for  the 
County  Executive  to  stop  building  more  of- 
fice buildings  In  the  Mlneola  area.  It  can- 
not support  the  traffic  Jams  and  parking 
saturation. 

Since  It  Is  clear  the  people  of  Nassau  and 
their  elected  representatives  will  not  support 
the  Mitchell  plans  as  drawn.  It  would  be  well 
to  begin  now  to  plan  future  County  govern- 
ment expansion  at  Mitchell  Field  with  ade- 
quate traffic  and  parking  provisions. 

Toward  that  end,  I  propose  a  County  Land 
Bank  be  establUhed  there  at  once.  Land 
should  be  set  aside  for  future  county  office 
expansion.  There  Is  a  precedent.  It  was  'lone, 
at  my  request,  by  the  Federal  Obvernment 
some  years  sgo. 

The  County  Executive  Is  now  suggesting 
double-decker  parking  in  the  Village  of 
Oarden  City  to  acconunodate  the  new  Wel- 
fare Building  parking  requirements.  He  also 
suggested  moving  existing  County  buildings 
to  MiteheU  Field.  Neither  Idea  U  good  or 
sound. 

Proper  planning  for  the  future  only  re- 
quires that  the  space  now  owned  and  avail- 
able for  County  purpoaes  not  be  let  go  for 
commercial  exploitation. 

The  Nassau  County  Land  Bank  at  MltcheU 
Field  Is  a  must! 

And  on  June  9,  1969,  I  stated: 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Mltchel 
Field  Development  Corporation  should  adopt 
such  standards  of  ethical  conduct  as  would 
be  required  of  elected  ofBcials. 

As  an  elected  representative,  I  am  sur- 
prised at  the  double  standards  that  la  ap- 
proved for  appointed  groups  who  are  given 
great  power  over  the  disposal  and  exploita- 
tion of  public  property.  Conflicts  of  Interests 
are  the  same  whether  a  man  holds  bis  posi- 
tion by  appointment  or  election.  In  fact,  ap- 
pointed officials  are  less  subject  to  public  crit- 
icism and  review.  If  anything,  protective 
standards  should  be  higher  for  appointive 
groups  acting  for  the  public  In  a  billion-dol- 
lar project. 

Frees  accounts  and  revelations  of  "self- 
dealing"  of  elected  officials  in  Suffolk  have 
brought  Grand  Jury  Investigations  and  resig- 
nations. The  media  is  strongly  silent  when 
an  appointed  Board,  answerable  to  no  one, 
la  to  engage  In  self -dealing  Just  so  long  as  It 
is  made  known  to  other  members  of  the 
Board.  I  wonder  if  this  Is  to  be  the  standard 
for  all  public  officials  In  the  future? 

The  project  plans  drawn  up  by  the  De- 
velopment Corporation  for  the  use  of  the 
area  are  Incompatible  with  a  suburban  way 
of  life.  The  plan  stresses  the  very  things  that 
have  made  city  living  undesirable.  High-rise 
apartments  and  fourteen-story  buildings  are 
unnecessary.  The  test  Is  not  how  many  people 
want  to  live  In  the  area  but  how  the  area  can 
maintain  its  attractive  character.  There  are 
enough  needs  to  be  met  for  the  people  now 
living  in  the  area  to  use  it  fully.  There  is  no 
need  to  create  a  new  high-rise  City  in  the 
heart  of  our  County. 

The  plan  makes  no  provision  for  traffic  that 
would  be  generated.  My  guess  would  be  that 
we  would  need  13-lane  highways  to  do  the 
job  properly.  Until  this  matter  Is  considered 
and  solved,  it  Is  In  the  public  Interest  to 
hold  In  abeyance  the  approval  of  any  more 
of  this  project. 

To  date,  not  a  single  elected  official  has  en- 
dorsed this  plan.  Many  have  condemned  It. 
If  there  are  any  favoring  It,  they  ahould 
stand  up  to  be  counted  and  let  us  know  why 
they  believe  it  to  be  in  the  public  interest. 

My  conclusion  is  that  the  present  plans 
for  commercial  dereloiunent  and  exploi- 
tation of  the  acreage  should  be  aban- 
doned. New  plans  meeting  the  needs  of 
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the  people  of  Nassau  County  for  open 
space  and  community  and  civic  services 
should  be  drawn. 

What  we  do  not  need  is  Mitchell  Field 
development.  What  we  do  need  is  Nassau 
County  Improvement  and  conservation. 


GALLANT     LADY     FACES 
IGNOMINIOUS  END 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or   ILUNOIB 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  30,  1970 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  things  that  is  the  trademark  of 
the  American  press  is  the  imaginative 
coverage  of  items  in  which  the  human 
aspect  as  well  as  the  cold  news  Is  prop- 
erly emphasized. 

A  column  by  Editor  Bob  Seltzner  of 
the  Chicago  Daily  Calumet  on  Saturday, 
April  25,  discussing  the  history  of  the 
U.S.S.  Silversides,  is  the  type  of  human 
interest  story  to  which  I  refer.  As  I  place 
It  into  the  RxcoRD,  I  also  note  that  Mr. 
Seltzner  is  working  with  civic  leaders  and 
interested  citizens  who  are  hoping  to 
make  a  memorial  out  of  "Old"  Silver- 
sides  as  a  fitting  tribute  to  her  career 
and  the  men  who  served  aboard  her.  The 
column  follows: 

OaiXAMT  Ladt  Facis  Ignominious  End 

Crawling  through  the  confining  and  un- 
llghted  passageways  of  the  U.S.S.  Silversides 
is  an  unusual  experience.  It  is  even  somewhat 
depressing — depressing  because  this  majestic 
"hero  ship"  as  Navy  men  refer  to  her  has 
begun  to  deteriorate. 

The  Silversides  is  a  United  States  combat 
submarine.  It  is  tied  up  In  a  slip  beside  Navy 
Pier,  its  berth  now  for  3a  years. 

Three  of  us — all  veterans  of  service  in  the 
U.8.  Army,  not  the  Navy — visited  the  Silver- 
sides  Thursday.  Frank  Martin,  chairman  of 
the  executive  committee  of  the  East  Side 
Chamber  of  Commerce;  Henry  Martinez, 
youth  worker  with  the  Dlinois  Touth  Com- 
mission and  a  member  of  the  South  Chicago 
Chamber,  and  myself,  president  of  the  South 
Chicago  Chamber,  were  special  guests  of 
Chief  Petty  Officer  James  A.  Wleter. 

Wleter's  youthful  looks  belle  his  more  than 
two  decades  in  the  Navy.  But  one  thing  is 
certain.  He  knows  submarines,  and  the  Sll- 
versides  U  one  of  the  most  famous  and  fabled 
undersea  vessels  in  history. 

The  official  Navy  history  of  the  Silversides 
Is  lengthy  and  detailed.  It  was  one  of  the 
moet  deadly  United  States  submarines  In 
World  War  II,  and  the  most  deadly  to  survive 
the  war.  It  operated  exclusively  in  the  Pacific 
against  the  Japanese.  The  ship  was  sent  on 
a  total  of  14  patroU  from  April  30,  1943  to 
July  30,  \9*b. 

It  accounted  for  the  sinking  of  39  enemy 
ships  totaling  147,063  tons,  and  the  damag- 
ing of  IS  more  totaling  68,6S0  tons. 

The  Silversides  suffered  only  one  fatal 
casualty  In  Its  entire  war  experience — a  gun- 
ner hit  by  enemy  machlnegun  fire  during 
one  of  the  vessel's  numerous  surface  actions. 

TM3c  Mike  Harbin  was  killed  while  work- 
ing as  a  second  loader  In  a  gun  battle  with 
an  armed  Japanese  trawler  on  the  SUveraldes' 
very  first  combat  patrol  In  the  spring  of  1843. 

The  history  of  the  SUversldes  began  on 
Augiist  36,  1041  when  she  was  launched  at 
Mare  Island  Navy  Yard,  California.  Tech- 
nically it  ended  last  June  when  she  was  de- 
commissioned here  In  Chicago. 
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But  It  Isn't  over  for  the  Silversides.  The 
Navy  will  not  scrap  her.  Eventually  it  might 
tow  her  Into  deep  water  and  sink  her,  but  no 
decision  apparently  has  been  made  to  date. 
The  Navy  In  the  meantime  is  attempting  to 
find  a  permanent  home  for  the  Silversides. 
The  Navy  would  most  like  to  see  her  estab- 
lished as  a  memorial,  but  thus  far  has  had 
no  luck.  It  is  obviously  no  little  task  to  "re- 
locate" a  306-foot  long,  1,400  ton  submarine. 
Then  of  course,  Chicago  already  has  one 
land-mounted  submarine.  The  only  trouble 
is,  it  Is  the  captured  German  U-boat  U-«06, 
preserved  at  the  Museum  of  Science  and  In- 
dustry. The  U--606  is  somewhat  smaller  than 
the  Silversides — 353  feet  long  and  1,130 
tons — ^but  when  it  was  transported  overland 
to  the  museum  In  1954  it  turned  out  to  be 
a  project  of  far  greater  magnitude  than  Ini- 
tially Imagined. 

The  SUversldes  today  shows  neglect.  She  is 
tied  up  a  short  distance  from  the  U.S.S.  Run- 
ner, a  combat  snorkel  submarine  launched 
just  as  the  war  ended  in  1945.  The  Runner 
Is  still  in  commission  and  a  34-hour  watch 
Is  maintained  on  her.  She  is  painted  gray 
and  is  In  good  upkeep.  She  offers  stark  com- 
parison to  the  combat  weary  Silversides, 
which  has  a  noticeable  list  to  starboard  and 
Is  painted  black. 

The  Silversides  nearly  sank  last  fall  when 
with  no  heat  on  board  pipes  bvu-st  and  tanks 
filled  with  water.  She  was  pumped  out  and 
righted  almost  perfectly,  but  we  foimd  on 
our  tour  Thursday  that  the  flooding  left  Its 
mark.  The  compartments  of  the  39-year  old 
veteran  of  World  War  II  are  damp  and  mus- 
ty. We  went  down  Into  her  vrtth  flaahllghts 
and  the  tour  extended  from  fore  to  aft.  It's 
all  still  there — Including  two  torpedoes  still 
In  their  racks. 

The  metal  table  in  the  tiny  mess  on  which 
an  operation  for  appendicitis  was  performed 
on  Fireman  3c  Oeorge  Platter  while  the  craft 
was  under  attack  U  still  In  place.  That  event 
was  one  of  the  most  unusual  of  the  war.  It 
was  on  December  33,  1943  shortly  after  the 
SUversldes  left  Brisbane,  Australia  that  Plat- 
ter became  111  and  It  was  evident  that  an 
operation  was  Imperative.  The  oi>eratlon  was 
performed  successfully  by  PHM  Ic  T.  A. 
Moore,  and  Platter  recovered  despite  being 
thrown  off  the  table  twice  during  a  depth 
charge  attack. 

The  SUversldes  has  positions  for  two  five- 
Inch  guns,  one  on  the  superstructure  and 
one  forward.  The  guns  are  gone  however,  one 
of  them  on  display  at  the  Museum  of  Sci- 
ence and  Industry. 

The  superstructure  needs  a  new  paint  job, 
and  the  wood  decks  shows  considerable  wear. 
Bullet  and  sheU  fragment  holes,  some  of 
them  repaired,  are  visible  In  several  places. 
Not  exactly  afflicted  vrtth  claustrophobia, 
this  columnist  after  nearly  an  hoiv  below 
deck  did  begin  to  feel  somewhat  closed  In. 
It  la  difficult  to  Imagine  73  enlisted  men  and 
eight  officers  living  in  such  confinemant  dur- 
ing the  normal  50  to  SO-day  patrols.  But 
Wieter,  who  served  aboard  the  snorkel  sub 
Runner  shnigged  it  off.  He  told  about  58 
consecutive  days  submerged  aboard  the  Run- 
ner: "Tou  read  a  lot  and  you  sleep  a  lot.  It's 
not  so  bad,"  he  said. 

We  passed  through  the  compartment  on  the 
Silversides  which  contained  bunks  for  39  men. 
It  was  smaller  than  most  modem-home 
single-bed  bedrooms. 

Wieter  lamented  that  for  the  first  time 
some  rust  had  begun  to  appear  on  the  sub- 
marine's Instruments.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
Imagine  the  close  attachment  developed  by 
Navy  men  for  their  ships,  submarines  most 
particularly.  And  the  SUversldes  has  got  them 
all  beat.  The  13  battle  stats  on  her  Asiatic- 
Pacific  Area  Service  Medal  and  Presidential 
Unit  Citation  attest  to  that. 

But  today  her  time  has  passed,  and  this 
gallant  lady  may  soon  be  doomed  to  an  ig- 
nomlnlotu  md— helng  sunk  by  her  own  coun- 
try. And  you  raaUy  cannot  i4>preclate  such 
an  oooaaioii  unleas  you  have  the  feel  of  her. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

She'a  a  fine  ship  which  deeerves  a  better 
fate. 

Some  time  ago  she  broke  her  moorings 
and  drifted  Into  the  slip  and  endangered  an- 
other vessel.  As  the  Navy  men  brought  her 
back  to  her  berth.  Wieter  related,  one  vet- 
eran was  heard  to  say,  "Aw,  she  just  thought 
she  was  still  out  on  patrol.  She  just  can't  get 
It  out  of  her  system." 


JOHN  N.  NORTON,  NEBRASKA 
STATESMAN 


HON.  BYRON  G.  ROGERS 

OF  COLOKASO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  30,  1970 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  Include  an  article  written  by 
Evelyn  Lincoln,  private  secretary  to  the 
late  President  John  F.  Kennedy,  whose 
father  contributed  much  to  the  develop- 
ment of  this  country.  The  article  Is  as 
follows: 

John  N.  NoaroN,  NxsaAsxA  Statesman 

On  the  Fourth  of  July  a  generation  ago 
pious  speeches  grew  lush  like  the  goldenrod 
in  my  native  state  of  Nebraska.  But  they 
were  not  always  mere  bombast  and  plati- 
tudes; sometimes  at  least  they  were  bom 
not  on  the  edge  of  the  Upe  but  deep  In  the 
heart,  rooted  In  life's  experience.  Such,  I 
think,  was  true  of  the  Fourth  of  July  address 
that  my  father.  Congressman  John  Nathaniel 
Norton,  gave  In  a  smaU  town  in  eastern 
Nebraska: 

"It  Is  fitting  and  proper  that  we  should 
celebrate  this  day.  In  so  doing  we  pay  trib- 
ute to  the  founders  of  this  RepubUc  .  .  . 
Had  they  not  been  wUling  to  fight  for  free- 
dom, to  suffer  hardship,  to  blaze  the  way  .  . . 
this  might  never  have  become  what  It  is, 
a  free,  united  and  strong  American  nation." 

In  Congressman  Norton's  case  these  were 
more  than  wxMds  called  forth  by  a  patriotic 
occaalon,  they  were  reflections  of  a  lifetime 
struggle  of  a  man  and  a  famUy. 

The  man  who  stood  before  those  people 
that  hot  summer  afternoon  was  one  of  a  fam- 
ily of  trall-blaeers,  of  hardy  folk  who  had 
sought  opportunity,  fought  for  freedom,  and 
suffered  hardships  all  alon^  the  way.  The 
emotional  power  of  that  Independence  Day 
speech  actually  began  a  hundred  years 
earlier  and  over  5.000  mUes  away  In  HlUe- 
socken,  Sweden.  Then  it  was  that  Olaf  and 
Catherlna  Nordeen,  their  daughter  and  three 
sons  had  gathered  together  their  smaU  store 
of  belongings  and  set  sail  for  America.  They 
knew  the  Journey  would  be  bard  and  fuU  of 
danger.  But  their  hopes  were  larger  than 
their  fears.  Even  so,  hope  was  almost  shat- 
tered when  Olaf  lost  Catherlna  and  one  of 
his  sons  to  shipboard  cholera.  But  Olaf  stUl 
dreamed  of  a  better  life  for  the  rest  of  his 
family,  so  he  pushed  on,  over  the  mountain 
barrier  and  along  the  weary  mUes  untU 
they  reached  Andover,  a  small  Swedish  settle- 
ment in  Henry  County,  Illinois.  By  then  his 
son,  Charles  O.  Nordeen,  who  was  to  be  my 
paternal  grandfather,  was  seven  years  old. 
They  had  hoped  to  find  an  America  of  op- 
portunity, and  opportunity  there  was  in 
plenty,  thinly  disguised  as  hard  and  back- 
breaking  labor. 

They  had  also  hoped  to  find  an  America 
of  freedom,  but  the  freedom  they  discovered 
depended  largely  upon  the  color  of  one's 
skin.  A  great  shudder  was  going  through 
the  land  as  the  awful  question  of  slavery 
was  debated,  and  tempers  rose  and  hardened 
In  North  and  South.  By  the  time  Charles  was 
31  the  tension  had  reached  the  breaking 
point,  and  the  Civil  War  had  started.  Both 
Charles  and  his  brother  Louis  volimteered  to 
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flgbt  for  their  new  homestead  under  the 
leadership  of  another  man  from  Illinois — 
Abraham  Lincoln. 

One  of  their  first  experiences  was  serving 
under  a  drill  sergeant  who  never  could  learn 
to  fit  his  tongue  correctly  around  the  name 
"Nordeen"  so  they  Americanised  It  to  "Nor- 
ton." 

In  1862,  wbUe  the  war  yet  raged.  Congress 
passed  a  law  that  was  to  change  the  Ufe  of 
Charles  O.  Norton  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
others  like  him.  It  was  the  Homestead  Law 
that  granted  a  quarter-section  (160  acres)  of 
public  land  to  anyone  who  would  undertake 
to  cultivate  it.  Ultimately  100,000  home- 
steaders trekked  Into  what  is  the  present 
State  of  Nebraska.  Among  them  was  Charles 
O.  Norton  and  his  young  bride,  Mary  Hurtlg, 
also  the  child  of  Swedish  immigrants.  Final- 
ly, they  reached  the  place  upon  which  they 
were  to  stake  their  claim — a  farm  seven  milee 
from  what  is  today  known  as  the  "Swede  Cap- 
ital" of  Nebraskar— Stromsburg. 

BuUdlng  that  first  farmhouse  was  far 
different  from  their  experience  back  in 
Illinois.  For  there  was  Uttle  or  no 
timber  in  those  seemingly  endless  miles 
of  waving  prairie  grass.  The  only  available 
building  material  was  sod.  So.  they  found  a 
place  where  the  grass  grew  unusuaUy  thick. 
They  first  plowed  the  ground  and  then  cut 
blocks  of  sod  12  by  36  Inches  with  a  spade. 
These  they  piled  up  to  form  the  walla  of  the 
house,  using  dirt  and  clay  to  stuff  up  the 
cracks  and  crevices  at  the  side  and  ends  of 
the  sod  blocks.  Their  first  floor  was  bare 
earth.  Later  they  bought  some  lumber  and 
things  began  to  be  more  pleasant.  It  was  in 
this  bouse  that  my  father  was  bom. 

During  the  winter  months  or  dry  sea- 
sons nothing  looked  more  bleak  and  woe-be- 
gone  than  that  sod  bouse.  But  when  the 
rains  and  warm  weather  came,  the  seeds  and 
dormant  roots  In  the  sod  came  to  life,  and 
the  house  was  festooned  with  p.  gay  combina- 
tion of  nondescript  weeds,  morning-glories, 
and  prairie  roees.  There  were  times  when 
those  roses  were  needed  to  lift  the  spirit.  For 
times  seemed  to  range  from  difficult  to  ter- 
rible. Farmers  looked  at  the  burning  sky 
week  after  week,  as  their  crops  withered  and 
the  ground  caked  hard.  But  there  was  no 
rain  in  sight. 

Along  with  the  drought  came  plagues  of 
grasshoppers,  alighting  on  the  land  and  de- 
vouring every  blade  and  stalk  of  grass,  mak- 
ing men  turn  to  their  Bibles  and  read  of  the 
plagues  of  locuste  sent  down  by  the  angry 
Jehovah.  In  the  years  between  1866  and  1873 
there  were  seven  such  Invasions,  and  in  1874 
the  insects  made  their  moet  destructive  at- 
tack. WhUe  the  Pawnee,  Omaha,  Ponca  and 
other   Indian   tribesmen   took  care   of   the 
grasshopper  problem  by  the  simple  method 
of  grinding  than  up  into  mash  and  eating 
them,  the  settlers  who  depended  upon  thelr 
crops  for  a  living  and  who  didn't  care  for 
grasshopper  stew  often  were  wiped  out  com- 
pletely. Many  sold  or  gave  away  their  claims 
and    turned    back    toward    the    East.    One 
wagon  bore  the  sign:   "Baten  out  by  grass- 
hoppers. Going  back  East  to  Uve  with  wife's 
folks."  Others  still  saw  before  them  a  glim- 
mer of  hope  and  determined  to  stick  It  out. 
They  turned  to  hunting,  Uved  on  dried  buf- 
falo meat,  and  traded  hides   and  furs  for 
food  to  keep  them  alive.  Among  those  who 
held  firm  were  the  Charles  O.  Ncx-tons.  They 
made  up  their  minds  to  stay  on,  no  matter 
what.  And  their  faith  was  rewarded  by  bet- 
tM-  times  and  eventual  prosperity.  The  origi- 
nal homestead  is  stlU  In  the  family,  and  my 
father's    sister,    Mrs.    Nettle    Carlson,    Uvea 
there  yet. 

One  of  their  first  acts  after  staking  their 
h(»nestead  claim  and  putting  up  that  sod 
hoiise,  was  to  help  create  a  spiritual  life  in 
the  community.  Charles  O.  Norton  and  his 
mother-in-law.  Mrs.  Helena  Hurtlg,  started  a 
church  known  as  the  Swede  Plain  Method- 
ist Church.  It  Ut  a  faint  spiritual  light  on 
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that  lonely  pr»lrl«.  one  which  stlU  remains 
to  guide  the  people  of  tbkt  community. 

As  a  young  boy  my  father,  John  Nathaniel 
Norton,  walking  along  the  country  road  and 
kicking  the  clods  In  front  of  him  aa  he 
plodded  to  one  of  a  sertee  of  one  room  achool 
houses,  somehow  caught  the  virus  of  ambi- 
tion and  hope  that  hung  In  the  air  even  In 
frontier  towns  Uke  Stromsburg.  While  he  was 
stlU  a  youn^tter  he  made  up  his  mind  that 
he  was  going  to  do  something  no  other  farm 
boy  in  that  area  even  dreamed  of — ^to  go 
away  to  get  better  schooling.  It  wasnt  the 
hardships  and  long  heavy  farm  chores  that 
made  him  dissatisfied,  but  he  had  a  dream 
of  a  better  life,  and  a  life  of  service  to  the 
country  he  loved.  His  friends  called  him  a 
"sissy"  for  his  dream.  The  neighbors  laughed 
at  him.  And  his  father  too  was  opposed,  for 
he  knew  one  thing:  "A  man  makes  his  living 
by  using  his  hands."  Grandfather  was  stub- 
bom.  But  so  was  his  son.  He  determined  to 
gain  an  education  with  or  without  his  fa- 
ther's help.  And  he  did.  Not  only  did  he  go 
to  Business  School  and  Nebraska  Weeleyan, 
but  he  also  gained  his  B.A.  degree  from  the 
University  of  Nebraska,  specializing  In  ao- 
dal.  economic,  and  political  sciences. 

One  of  the  greatest  mauencee  during  his 
years  of  young  manhood  was  that  of  another 
Hebraakan.  the  man  who  had  electrified  the 
Democratic  Convention  in  1806  by  his  famous 
"Crocs  of  Gold"  speech  denouncing  those 
who  were  exploiting  the  farmers.  That  man, 
WUliam  Jennings  Bryan,  was  only  30  years 
old  when  he  was  nominated  for  the  presi- 
dency. The  election  campaign  that  followed 
was  among  the  most  exciting  in  American 
history.  And  it  swept  many  idealistic  young 
people  Into  the  Democratic  Party,  including 
my  father. 

My  father  once  said,  "My  purpose  in  life, 
as  is  wall  known  to  my  friends  and  close  as- 
soclatea,  has  been  to  devote  my  time  and 
•nerglea  where  I  can  best  serve  the  common 
good." 

He  was  a  very  young  man  when  he  was  first 
elected  to  the  Nebraska  House  of  Reprssent- 
atlves,  but  he  immediately  became  known  aa 
a  leader  because  of  his  desire  to  do  the  very 
best  Job  to  the  best  of  hu  ability.  He  studied 
hard  and  soon  became  an  authority  on  rules 
of  the  State  Legislature.  Dtirlng  the  four 
terms  that  he  served  in  that  Leglalatura  he 
was  the  leader  of  what  was  known  as  the 
"progressive"  forces.  He  served  In  the  capac- 
ity of  majority  floor  lead^  during  two  sea- 
Blons.  and  Speaker  pro  t«m  at  another. 
As  the  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee 
be  made  a  personal  survey  of  various  state 
actlvitlsa.  resulting  in  cutting  tha  appro- 
prUUons  by  •1.000.000. 

Procn  there  he  went  on  to  serve  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Nebraska  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion, called  as  a  result  of  ills  efforts.  Later, 
ths  Demoerata  of  Netxaska  ncmlnated  him 
as  their  candidate  for  Oovamor.  Although 
defeated  in  this  overwhelmingly  Republican 
State  he  received  45.000  more  votes  than  the 
bead  of  the  ticket.  And  he  was  twice  elected 
to  the  United  States  House  of  Representa- 

uves  (laaa,  isso). 

Some  of  the  measures  which  he  either  per- 
sonally introduead  or  sdvocsted  during  txis 
service  In  the  Legislature  are  evidence  of  the 
kind  of  leglaUUoa  that  he  supported:  Water- 
power  and  municipal  owneralilp  legislation; 
state  budget  system;  elBclency  survey  of  state 
govMnment;  good  roads  and  highways;  uni- 
cameral IsglsUture  and  a  reaolutloo  provid- 
ing for  the  «^'i'"g  of  a  oonatltutlonal  con- 
vention. 

Most  lasting  monument  to  ths  career  of 
J.  N.  Norton  U  the  Nebraaka  Unicameral  Leg- 
lalatura. For  31  yaars  be  worked  to  bring  thu 
about,  starting  when  he  introduced  the  flnt 
proposed  eoostltutiooal  amandmsnt  to  pro- 
vide for  a  an*-house  Isglslsturs.  Ha  worked 
for  this  proposal  because  be  believed  It  made 
government  more  responsive  to  the  people. 

"The  present  system."  he  argued,  "when 
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17  members  of  the  upper  house  can  defeat 
the  will  of  the  other  116  members  of  the  leg- 
islature is  greater  concentration  of  power 
than  under  a  system  where  the  entire  1S3 
members  would  alt  as  one  assembly,  for  then 
it  would  require  a  majority,  or  67  members, 
to  control  legislation.  The  purpose  of  a  legis- 
lature Is  to  provide  the  machinery  by  means 
of  which  the  people  can  secure  the  legisla- 
tion they  desire." 

As  a  member  of  the  Nebraska  Constitu- 
tional Convention  he  again  proposed  a  simi- 
lar amendment.  There  was  considerable  sup- 
port for  the  measure,  but  not  enough  for 
adoption.  But  it  did  bring  the  question  be- 
fore the  people  and  the  politicians  In  fact, 
the  lata  United  States  Senator  Oeorge  W. 
Norris.  who  too  was  a  reformist,  recognized 
the  importance  of  this  issue.  As  a  result,  he 
wrote  an  article  on  "A  Model  State  Legisla- 
ture" which  stressed  the  importance  of  a 
unicameral  leglsUture. 

During  the  more  than  twenty  years  that 
my  father  worked  for  the  constltuUonal 
change  involved,  he  had  been  studying  the 
organization  and  procedure  of  unicameral 
legislature  and  assemblies,  as  well  ss  speak- 
ing aU  over  the  state  on  iu  behalf.  Then  in 
1934  he  and  Senator  Norris,  realizing  that 
the  tlnie  was  opportune,  encouraged  the  Ne- 
braska State  LeglsUture  to  put  the  Issue  on 
the  ballot  to  be  voted  on  by  the  people  of 
the  state.  At  the  time  my  father  favored  a 
large  partisan  body,  but  the  Senator  felt  that 
it  should  consist  of  a  small  non-partisan 
body.  They  compromised  and  the  amend- 
ment was  submitted  for  a  non-poUUcal  body 
of  43  memt>ers  Together  they  stumped  the 
sUte  and  as  a  result  the  unicameral  legisla- 
ture became  a  reality  to  go  inti  effect  in  1837. 
Because  of  his  interest  in  the  success  of 
the  unicameral  legislature,  my  father  filed 
as  a  candidate  to  be  a  member  of  the  first 
aeaaion.  He  felt  that  successful  functioning 
of  tills  first  session  would  not  only  perma- 
nently establish  the  system  in  Nebraska,  but 
would  cause  other  states  to  adopt  a  similar 
l»i«ii  in  the  years  to  come.  He  was  elected 
m.rui  with  him  brought  the  knowledge  he 
h^  gained  in  his  legislative  experience.  He 
realised  the  importance  of  the  rules  for  any 
legislative  Ixidy.  so  he  drafted  the  rules  and 
by  the  time  the  gavel  feU  announcing  the 
first  ifWBlnm  the  rules  had  been  written.  He 
asked  for  and  was  granted  the  ctialrmanshlp 
of  the  Rules  Committee.  Through  his  leader- 
slilp.  tils  rules  were  sdoptad.  To  this  day. 
those  rules  still  stand. 

Time  and  time  again  he  came  to  the  de- 
fense of  the  unicameral  principle.  Seven- 
teen years  later  there  was  a  strong  move- 
ment to  change  back  to  a  bicameral  legisla- 
ture. Once  again  be  came  out  against  the 
eliange  and  tie  Issued  statements  to  the  press 
to  tliat  effect.  He  said: 

"When  eomparsd  with  the  bicameral  Legis- 
lature, tbs  Untcamwral  Lsglslature  lias  so 
many  advantagee,  for  instance,  simplified 
procedure,  simplified  representation,  less 
duplication,  less  loss  of  effort.  m<x«  work 
oompletlon.  less  iinfl"''*'*^  business,  much 
grsatar  efficiency,  lower  laglsUtlve  expenses, 
fewer  bills,  fewer  committees,  greater  fixed 
responsibility,  less  log  rolling,'  and  no  need 
for  conference  commltteaa.  wtiich  is  the  most 
objectionable  part  of  a  bicameral  legiala- 
ture." 

TlM  advantagee  of  the  unicameral  Legis- 
lature are  ao  very  daOnlte,  a  fact  wtileh  Is 
rapidly  tiecomlng  reoognixed  by  many  stu- 
dents of  good  government  In  other  statea. 

It  might  be  noted  ttiat  in  July  I960,  In 
frustraUon  at  ttie  lack  of  leglslaUve  response, 
ttis  Oovemor  of  New  Jetaey  reversed  his 
previous  stand  and  now  thinks  a  unicaiaeral 
legislature  would  be  a  good  Idsa  for  hU  state. 
In  addition  to  tiis  Ufshmg  sffort  for  more 
democratic  govemmaot,  my  fattier  also 
worked  to  secure  eoonosnlc  Justice  for  the 
farmer.  As  tie  also  satd  in  thU  Fourth  of  July 
speech: 
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"If  I  were  asked  to  point  to  an  Industry 
where  equality  has  lieen  dented,  I  would 
point  to  agriculture  .  .  The  farmer  knows 
that  he  has  no  control  over  the  rainfall,  the 
sunshine  and  the  various  elements  that  enter 
Into  the  production  of  his  crop." 

My  father,  who  had  l>een  active  In  the  agri- 
culture field  all  of  his  life,  was  a  spokesman 
for  the  farmer.  He  was  President  of  the  Ne- 
braska Farm  Bureau  Federation.  He  was  like- 
wise active  in  the  Farmer's  Union  where  he 
served  as  Executive  Legislative  Secretary. 
And  as  a  Memt>er  of  Congress  he  requested 
and  was  given  an  appointment  to  serve  on 
the  House  Agriculture  Committee.  He  felt 
that  when  the  fanners'  buying  power  is  de- 
stroyed the  merchant,  the  banker,  the  pro- 
fessional man.  others  In  the  rural  town  are 
affected  first,  but  that  injury  is  later  reflected 
elsewhere  ttxroughout  the  land.  Whenever 
the  buying  power  of  the  farmer  is  destroyed, 
the  market  for  a  considerable  part  of  the 
manufactured  products  of  the  country  Is 
materially  reduced  or  destroyed. 

Following  the  conclusion  of  the  first  ses- 
sion of  the  unicameral  legislature,  he  re- 
turned to  Washington  and  again  took  up  tils 
fight  for  the  farmers.  This  time  he  was  Inter- 
ested In  giving  the  farmer  some  protection 
against  the  hazards  brought  atiout  by  the 
elements.  He  was  particularly  Interested  In 
what  would  t>e  known  as  federal  crop  ^- 
su  ranee. 

The  iMtsic  purpose  of  ttils  Idea  was  to 
promote  the  general  welfare  by  providing 
farmers  the  opportunity  to  strengthen  their 
financial  position.  With  the  help  of  others  he 
went  through  all  of  the  steps  of  Interesting 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  getting 
clearance  from  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
Finally,  after  many  hours,  many  weeks  of 
contacting  the  meml>ers  of  the  House  and 
Senate  Agrlculttire  Committees,  the  bill  was 
considered  on  the  floor  of  the  House  and  the 
Senate  and  l>ecame  law.  The  Federal  Crop 
Insurance  Corporation  was  created  within 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  under  title 
V  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938.  approved  February  16.  1038  (52  Stat. 
72:  7  U.S.C.  1501).  but  only  on  a  one  year 
trial  liasls.  Duiring  ttiat  year,  as  an  employee 
of  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation, 
he  travelled  all  over  the  United  States  on  tie- 
half  of  this  program.  It  proved  itself  and  is 
now  a  permanent  feature  of  our  govern- 
ment's agricultural  program,  a  second  monu- 
ment for  a  concerned  public  servant. 

In  concluding  his  Fourth  of  July  speech, 
my  father  departed  ftom  the  usual  unques- 
tioning praise  of  cdunCiry  and  asked  people 
to  think  seriously  ibout  the  real  nature  of 
America. 

"Wliat  constitutes  patriotism?  It  cannot 
lie  measured  by  oiu  wealth  or  by  our  Nation's 
prestige  among  the  Nations  of  the  World.  It 
cannot  tie  measured  by  the  Nation's  re- 
sources in  material  sutistanoe;  by  the  slse  of 
our  Army  and  our  Navy;  by  the  tioasting  we 
do  with  reference  to  our  greatness  and  our 
supremacy,  but  t>y  the  character  of  our  peo- 
ple— of  the  men  and  women,  tlie  Iwys  and 
girls." 

What  attout  the  character  of  the  man  who 
made  tills  speech?  Did  It  match  tils  words? 
Many  seemed  to  think  it  did.  For  example. 
when  he  was  nominated  as  the  Democratic 
candidate  for  Governor,  a  leading  newspaper 
commented  tliat: 

"If  called  to  tlie  governorship.  Mr.  Norton 
will  go  into  the  office  free  of  any  embarrass- 
ing obligations.  He  will  tie  in  a  position  to 
give  the  people  o<  Nebraska  tils  liest  and 
most  conscientious  service.  His  tilgh  ctiar- 
acter  and  sincerity  of  purpoae  are  luiques- 
tloned  by  those  who  know  tilm.  He  Is  not 
of  the  political  school  ttiat  makes  lavlsb 
promises  tiefore  election  and  forgets  all  alMut 
them  afterward." 

Another  paper  said  Uiat: 

"One  of  the  strong  elements  In  favor  of 
ttte  candidacy  of  Mr.  Norton  Is  the  loyalty 
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manifest  for  lilm  by  the  people  of  his  home 
county  ...  If  there  U  anything  wrong  with 
a  candidate,  tils  neighliws  and  friends  at 
home  are  pretty  apt  to  be  familiar  with  it. 
and  reflect  their  attitude  towards  htm  by 
their  votes." 

One  of  1.18  later  lectures  on  the  ChauUu- 
qua  platform  was  entitled  "Diamonds  In 
the  Rough."  It  was  an  inspirational  lectiu* 
assailing  subterfuge,  sham  and  make-lielieve 
as  opposed  to  the  genuine  In  life.  It  was  an 
appeal  for  the  real,  painting  In  glowing  terms 
the  beautiful  in  nature,  the  virtuous  in 
human  life  and  the  worthwhile  in  the  ef- 
forts of  mankind.  His  motto  was  always:  "Be 
yourself,  whatever  It  tie,  but  tie  the  tiest 
and  the  most  ttiat  you  can." 

Not  every  father  is  able  to  leave  to  tils 
children  a  big  estate  mads  up  of  lands,  mort- 
gages, and  lionds,  but  any  father  can  lie- 
queath  to  tils  ctilldren  an  estate  worth  in- 
finitely more.  He  can  leave  an  honorable 
name,  a  good  reputation,  the  memory  of  a 
godly  life,  a  record  of  fair  dealing.  He  can 
teach  tils  children  to  have  a  profound  re- 
spect for  fact,  a  deep  reverence  for  character, 
a  thirst  for  knowledge,  and  a  willingness 
to  work. 

This  was  the  heritage  of  my  father,  J.  N. 
Norton. 


LAW  DAY 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OP   MABTI,ANI> 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  AprU  30,  1970 

Mr.  LONO  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  the  Nation  observes  Law  Day  on  May 
Ist,  I  think  Americans  should  think 
about  acceptance  and  enforcement  of  the 
law.  For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  I 
should  like  to  include  the  text  of  my 
Law  Day  statement  on  this  subject  in  the 
Ricord: 

This  year's  Law  Day  theme  emphasizes 
tliat  law  Is  a  bridge  to  social  goals  and  to 
the  solution  of  conflicts  In  our  society.  It  is 
not  a  lack  of  laws  that  keepe  us  from  our 
goals.  It  is  our  failure  to  enforce  the  laws 
we  already  have.  And  that  failure  to  enforce 
law  traces  to  the  basic  reality  that  laws  to 
tie  enforced  must  lie  generally — almost  uni- 
versally— accepted. 

Our  whole  system  of  criminal  process— our 
small  police  force,  our  court  system,  our 
lengthy  trial  procedures — Is  based  on  the 
assumption  ttiat  only  a  small  percentage  of 
the  population — acting  as  individuals — vio- 
late the  law.  When  large  numliers  do— as  in 
our  big  cities — and  when  organized  crime  is 
big  business — the  system  breaks  down. 

College  students  have  disregarded  the  law 
in  their  attempt  to  impoee  their  views  forc- 
ibly on  others  in  the  academic  community. 
Students  can  claim  no  more  privilege  with 
respect  to  the  law  than  anyone  else.  Indeed, 
by  virtue  of  their  education  and  opporttinl- 
tles — as  well  as  of  the  generous  awards  of 
city,  state  and  federal  money — they  have  an 
especial  responsibility  to  the  law.  But  ad- 
ministration and  faculty  memtiers  must  also 
carry  out  their  responsibility  to  maintain  an 
environment  in  which  conflicts  can  tie  re- 
solved and  In  which  freedom  of  speech  la 
protected  for  all  groups.  The  college  has 
effective  weapons  at  hand — withdrawal  of 
scholarships,  suspension,  and  expulsion.  If 
these  weapons  are  used,  there  will  tie  little 
need  for  outside  action  by  either  police  or 
legislators.  The  fact  that  these  weapons  are 
not  used  protiably  means  that  the  laws  are 
not  universally  accepted  on  college  campuses. 

Postal  workers  In  their  attempt  to  get 
higher  pay  have  disregarded  the  law.  Al- 
though It  Is  Illegal  for  government  employees 
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to  strike,  numerous  postal  workers  have  par- 
Ucipated  in  wUdcat  strikes.  If  the  strikes  had 
spread  nationwide,  all  of  us  would  have  suf- 
fered unemployment,  business  losses,  failure 
to  receive  pension  checks  and  other  hard- 
stiips.  The  Army  might  be  able  to  deliver  the 
mall — if  It  did  nothing  else — ^but  it  cannot 
direct  airway  traffic,  man  the  railroads,  col- 
lect the  gartiage,  and  stand  in  for  other  strik- 
ing government  employees  all  at  the  same 
time.  Thvia,  again  the  slgniflcance  of  univer- 
sal acceptance  of  law  if  law  is  to  lie  enforced. 

Our  pollution  problems  would  tie  much 
smaller  If  the  antipollution  laws  were  en- 
forced. But  we  are  a  nation  of  lltterbugs.  The 
vacant  lots  near  my  home  are  dumping 
grounds  for  old  mattresses,  tieer  cans,  and 
worn  out  tires.  One  of  the  people  who  dumped 
there  left  Ucense  plates.  I  found  them  and 
Inform^  the  police,  but  the  police  told  me 
they  could  not  prosecute  liecause  no  one  wit- 
nessed the  dimiplng.  It  does  Uttle  good  to 
pass  an  antidumping  law  unless  the  people 
accept  It. 

Almost  as  Important  as  acceptance  is  en- 
forcement. Homeovniers  are  unwilling  to 
spend  money  for  sewers  and  to  pay  taxes  to 
build  sewage  treatment  plants.  Industry 
pours  liquid  and  solid  wastes  into  our  stre<uns 
and  rivers  and  releases  manufacturing  by- 
products into  the  air.  Water  is  unfit  for  hu- 
man use,  and  the  air  ts  almost  impossible  to 
breathe. 

Only  citizen  consensus  can  turn  disregard 
for  the  law  Into  acceptance  and  enforcement 
of  the  law.  Ttils  means  citizen  awareness — on 
the  campus,  in  ttie  government,  and  in  every 
community — ^that  we  are  all  dependent  on 
the  law  and  helpless  without  It. 


THE  SECOND  GRADE  IS  CONCERNED 
WITH  POLLUTION 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

OP  TKXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  30.  1970 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  long  after 
the  speeches  and  press  releases  died  down 
from  Earth  Day,  the  second  grade  at  Oak 
Hill  Elementary  School  is  still  working. 

They  took  us  serious. 

These  children  really  believe  that  we 
are  going  to  "do  something"  about  end- 
ing pollution. 

And  they  are  willing  to  do  their  part 
to  help. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  children  have 
agreed  to  "sacrifice  a  play  period  aace 
every  2  weeks  to  clean  our  school 
grounds,"  according  to  their  teacher, 
Mrs.  Mary  Scalco.  In  proportion  to  their 
love  for  play,  this  is  quite  a  sacrifice  in- 
deed. On  Earth  Day,  these  yoimgsters 
participated  by  collecting  trash  on  the 
school  grounds  and  again  at  home. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know,  from  raising  my 
own  children,  that  there  are  many  things 
that  second-grade  hoys  and  girls  would 
much  rather  do  than  pick  up  the  grown- 
ups' garbage.  Hence,  their  concern  Is 
genuine,  their  actions  real,  and  their 
faith  in  government  simple  and  to  the 
point. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  the  letters  these 
children  wrote  to  me  today.  Each  is 
short — only  one  or  two  sentences — but 
each  cuts  directly  to  the  point.  Each  is 
completely  devoid  of  adult  shams  and 
hangups.  Each  asks  for  action. 

I  would  begin  with  the  letter  from 
their  teacher,  Mrs.  Mary  Scalco: 
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Oak  Hiu.  Elkkkntast  School, 

Austin.  Tex..  ApHl  24. 1970. 

Hon.  J.  J.  PICKI.X, 
House  of  Representativet. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dea>  Snt:  My  second  grade  class  is  very 
concerned  with  the  environmental  problems 
that  face  otir  country.  They  participated  in 
Earth  Day  by  collecting  trash  on  the  school 
grounds  and  at  home.  They  tiave  agreed  to 
sacrifice  a  play  period  once  every  two  weeks 
to  again  clean  our  school  grounds.  They  tiave 
read  of  the  problems  in  their  weekly  readers 
and  are  truly  aware  of  the  crisis. 

They  have  done  something  else  by  now 
participaUng  in  the  democratic  process  by 
writing  their  congressmen.  We  know  tliat 
you  will  read  them  and  listen  to  the  voices 
of  the  future  teachers  and  congressmen. 
Thank  you. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Mrs.  Makt  Scalco. 

Mr.  Speaker,  now,  let  us  let  the  chil- 
dren speak  for  themselves : 

Apan.  24.  1970. 
Deab  Hon.  J.  J.  Pickle:  Please  try  to  stop 
noise  and  water  pollution  and  to  stop  air 
pollution.  People  bum  trash  and  the  smoke 
goes  into  the  air. 
Love, 

DxmsB. 


Apkxl  34.  1970. 
Hon.  J.  J.  PiCKUC. 

Deab  Sn:  Why  dont  you  help  us?  There 
is  to  much  noise  In  ttie  world. 
Love, 

CiNDT  Woodman. 

Apeil  34,  1970. 
Hon.  J.  J.  Pickle. 

Dear  Sb:  I  wish  you  could  stop  jiollutlon 
please  try. 

Yours  truly. 


Aful  34,  1970. 
Hon.  J.  J.  Pickle. 

Dkae  Sia:  Please  help  us.  Would  you  help 
us?  People  are  making  pollution.  They  are 
making  our  world  look  bad.  They  are  throw- 
ing tilings  in  the  street. 

Dawn  Scott. 

April  34.  1970. 
Hon.  J.  J.  Pickle. 

Dear  Sir:  I  want  to  stop  the  noise.  I  am 
tired  of  hearing  roar,  rumble,  rattle,  tieep. 
Would  you  please?  I  would  tie  very,  very, 
happy. 

Love, 

Bridcette  Billings. 

April  34.  1970. 
Hon.  J.  J.  Pickle. 

Dear  Sir:  We  want  you  to  please  stop  the 
air  pollution  and  water  pollution.  We  want 
something  to  go  with  it.  Our  State  Ls  looking 
Just  nasty.  The  world  is  not  looking  good 
at  all.  So  please  do  something  to  It. 
Love, 

Bonnie. 

April  34,  1970. 
Hon.  J.  J.  Pickle. 

Dear  Sir:   Please  end  the  air  water  and 
noise  pollution. 
Love, 

Shari  Anoerson. 

APRIL  34,  1970. 
Hon.  J.  J.  PicKLS. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  try  my  beat  to  keep  the 
world  clean.  And  I  hope  evaryoiM  Is  toa  TlM 
noise,  air.  and  water  i>oUutloii  Is  ugly.  But, 
I  can  live. 

liOTS, 

MicRXLE  Richards. 
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,  94.  1970. 
Hon.  J.  J.  Pkxia 

Dbab  Sib  :  We  think  that  you  oould  help  ua 
with  nolM.  Noise  can  make  people  not  sleep 
and  too  much  nolae  can  make  people  deaf. 
Love. 

Domrr. 

Apbil  34.  1070. 
Hon.  J.  J.  PICXI.B. 

Dkab  Sn:  TiM  water  poUutlon  U  bad  here 
tn  Texas. 
Thank  70U  sir. 
TouYe  a  good  man. 

CuuussA  Laton  Shkasxb. 
I  lore  you  Ur.  Pickle. 

Hon.  J.  J.  PICX2.S. 

DBAS  Sib:  We  want  our  dty  to  he  cleaned. 
And  I  want  you  to  be  a  Senator. 

BnxT  ICabx. 

Hon.  J.  J.  Pkklb. 
Dksb  Sib:  Please  Washington,  D.C.,  please 

Clean  up  our  city. 
Love. 

Stbtxh. 

AnuL  34,  1070. 
Hob.  J.  J.  PicKLX. 

DBAS  Snt :  We  want  the  earth  to  look  pretty 
and  the  water  to  look  clean. 


Afbzl  34.  1970. 
Hon.  J.  J.  P1CXI.B. 

Dkab  Sn:  Please  help  make  noise  quieter 
In  the  world.  I  know  a  girl  that  has  been 
dear  from  noise.  I've  been  trying  my  best  to 
keep  trash  in  the  country  to  be  clean. 

Dbbbib  Mackxt. 

Afbil  3S.  1970. 
Dbab  Sib:  We  want  something  done  about 
this  stuff.  It  Is  beeping  and  noise. 
Love, 

ClMBT  Lxx  Walub. 

Hon.  J.  J  PicKi*. 

Dbab  Sn:   "Hm  pollution  Is  horrible   and 
dirty.  Why  dont  you  do  something  about  It? 
It  Is  very,  very  nasty  and  horrible.  I  hope 
fou  do  something  about  It. 
liOTe. 


Aran.  34.  1970. 
Hon.  J.  J.  Pkklb. 

Dbab  Sn:  We  need  your  hdpl  The  noise  Is 
borrlble.  I  think  you  should  do  Bnfnethlng 
about  It. 

Tonrs  truly. 

CoNBAO  Wilson. 

AvBiL  33. 1970. 
Dbab   Skwato*    Homobabu    J.    J.    Picxlb: 
Pleaae  keep  our  dirty  world  dean. 

Noa,. 


Bon.  J.  3. 

Dbab  Sb:  Keep  onr  earth  clean 
Tourlrlend. 


Datb. 


Ann.  34. 1970. 
Dbab  J.  J.  Picxlb:  Please  Washington,  D.C. 
Tou  have  to  do  something  about  this  pol- 
lution. Tou  got  to  do  something  about  this. 
J.J.PlcklCL 
I<OTe, 

Obmb. 

APBn.34, 1970. 
BoblJ.J.Pkzu. 

Dbab  Sib:   We  want  to  breath*.  It  la  too 
Bolay  and  dtrty.  It  la  tairlhla.  The  water  la 
vgly  Bnd  tiM  atr  la  ugly.  80  help  as  pl—aa. 
Wa  want  It  rtaanart  vp  now. 
TouiB  truly. 

Moms  Pipbb. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  how  can  I  answer  these 
children?  All  they  ask  is  that  we  reverse 
our  ecological  slaughter  and  give  them  a 
fighting  chance  to  grow  up  In  a  reason- 
ably clean  world. 

Obviously,  as  a  single  Member  of  Con- 
gress, I  cannot  do  what  these  children 
ask — I  cannot  alone  bring  an  end  to  the 
urgly  side  of  our  technology  that  has 
caused  our  poUutlon  monster. 

But  the  Federal  and  States  Oovem- 
ment  can,  If  it  .vill  strip  away  the  un- 
wieldy empires  that  have  been  built  up 
within  our  bureaucracy.  Earlier,  I  pointed 
out  that  we  have  too  many  pollution 
watchdogs  and  not  a  single  keeper  of  the 
hounds.  We  are  polluted  with  fragmented 
pollution  control  Jurisdictions:  this  in- 
cludes five  Councils  within  the  White 
Hsuse.  eight  major  departments,  five  in- 
dependent agencies.  19  congressional 
committees,  and  three  Federal  pollution 
control  agencies.  And  I  can  say  with  cer- 
tainty that  surely  I  have  left  someone 
out.    » 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  mid-April  the  Presi- 
dent plans  to  announce  his  plans  for 
governmental  reorganization.  At  that 
time,  I  hope  he  will  move  most,  if  not  all, 
of  the  Federal  environmental  efforts  to 
Cabinet-level  status  under  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior.  I  know  he  Is  consider- 
ing renaming  the  Department  of  Interior 
and  I  would  caution  against  a  press  re- 
lease approach  in  this  field.  We  need 
more  than  news  letterheads  and  a  new 
emblem  for  the  Interior  Department — we 
need  action  and  control. 

That  is  what  these  kids  are  asking.  We 
should  listen.  We  should  act. 


May  1,  1970 


FORMER  ICC  MEMBER  REBUTS 
CHARGES  BY  NADER'S  ASSIST- 
ANTS 


HON.  WILUAM  L  DICKINSON 

or   AIJIBAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSX  OP  RBPBSSBMTATTVKS 

Thursday,  April  30.  1970 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  read 
and  found  the  following  article  to  be  of 
great  interest.  It  answers  many  of  the 
questions  that  have  t>een  of  concern  to 
those  involved  in  the  transportation  in- 
dustry. I  am  at  this  vime  inserting  the 
article  into  the  Rxcoao,  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  read  this  responsible  an- 
swer to  consumers: 

POBMBB  ICC  M»WR»»  RXBITTS  CHABOXS  BT 

Naobb's  AsaiMrAjrrs 

(NoTB. — Ttk*  following  was  excerpted  from 
an  address  by  Charles  A.  Webb,  president  of 
the  National  Assn.  of  Motor  Bus  Operatora. 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  New  Kngland 
Bus  Assn.  In  Boston,  itx.  Webb,  a  former 
practicmg  lawyer  and  Senate  staff  attorney 
scrred  with  distinction  as  a  member  of  the 
ICC  for  nearly  10  years.  HU  commentary  waa 
directed  to  tastimony  by  sMOclatea  of  Ralph 
Nader,  who  Is  usually  described  as  a  "con- 
Bumrsra'  advooata.") 

The  battle  report  of  Nader's  Balder*  wa* 
predictably  hostile  since  their  chief,  presum- 
ing to  speak  for  all  the  tribe*  of  consumer*. 
had  preriously  declared  the  Commission  to 
b*  a  capUv*  of  tb*  rvgulated  Industry  and 
not  fit  to  aurvlf  ■  The  techniques  of  tnno- 
eodo  and  dtaturtlon  employed  by  the  youth- 


ful raiders  In  their  assault  on  the  Commission 
are  thoee  employed  by  demagogues  of  every 
generation  since  the  beginning  of  time. 

...  I  want  to  make  a  sharp  distinction 
between  responsible  and  irresponsible  criti- 
cism. Nader's  Raiders  are  not  the  first  to  urge 
abolition  of  the  commission.  Professor  Oeorge 
W.  Hilton,  for  example,  believes  that  the  ICC 
la  "virtually  a  pure  cartel "  and  that,  with 
the  creation  of  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation, "one  may  now  advocate  its  abolition 
with  no  qualification  as  to  the  retention  of 
Its  noncartellzing  functions  elsewhere."  Mr. 
Hilton  sod  the  youthful  raiders  share  the  be- 
lief that  sonve  of  the  most  important  func- 
tions of  the  Ccnunisslon  are  economically 
indefensible.  Included  among  the  functions 
they  would  eliminate  are  controls  over  motor 
carrier  entry,  and  authority  to  determine  the 
minimum  reasonableness  of  rate*. 

POIMT*  OP  DITFKBXNCB 

There  are  vital  differences,  however,  be- 
tween Mr.  Hilton's  criticism  of  the  Com- 
mission and  that  of  Nader's  Raiders.  Mr. 
Hilton's  views,  however  much  you  may  dis- 
agree with  them,  are  based  on  knowledge  of 
the  transportation  Industry,  the  Interstat* 
Commerce  Act.  and  Commission  and  judicial 
decisions.  Also,  Mr.  Hilton's  views  are  pre- 
sented with  no  trace  of  viUflcatlon,  malice, 
or  argument  ad  homlnem.  By  contrast,  the 
report  of  Nader's  Raiders  Is  such  a  mish- 
mash of  distortion,  exaggeration  and  misrep- 
resentation that  to  excuse  It  on  grounds  of 
Inunaturlty  or  Ignorance  would  be  far  too 
generous. 

There  Is  another  striking  difference  be- 
tween the  responsible  criticism  of  Professor 
Hilton  and  the  irresponsible  criticism  of 
Nader's  Raiders.  Mr.  Hilton  draws  from  his 
analysis  the  logical  conclusion  that  the 
Commission  ought  to  be  abolished.  Nader's 
Raiders,  on  the  other  hand,  ostensibly  call 
for  abolition  of  the  Commission  but  actually 
recommend  creation  of  a  oonsolidated  trans- 
portation regulatory  agency  in  which  the 
Commlaalon  would  be  the  dominant  com- 
ponent. 

The  bulk  of  the  report  of  Nader's  Raiders 
is  a  ei -count  indictment  charging  the  Com- 
mission explicitly  or  Implicitly  with  various 
acts  of  misfeasance  and  nonfeasance.  These 
unsupported  aUegatlons  are  described  erro- 
neously ...  as  "spedflc  recommendations." 
References  herein  to  the  "report"  of  Nader's 
Raiders  are  to  the  prepared  ctatement  of 
testimony  of  Mr.  Robert  Pellmeth  which  he, 
accompanied  by  six  other  law  students,  pre- 
sented to  the  Senate  Commerce  Subo<Mninlt- 
tee  on  Surface  Transportation.  .  .  . 

PBSCSTWXa    ICATXBIAL 

In  addition  to  this  33-page  preparecf  state- 
ment, three  large  volumes  of  copyrighted  ma- 
terial were  submitted  to  the  Subcommittee. 
Each  of  these  volumes  bears  the  notation 
"Preliminary  Draft — Uncorrected  Copy  for 
Receiver's  Use  Only."  The  first  two  volumes 
aggregate  734  pages  In  length  while  the  third 
consists  of  several  hundred  pages  of  appen- 
dices. This  uncorrected  preliminary  draft 
material  Is  claimed  to  be  the  documenta- 
tion for  the  charges  leveled  against  the  Com- 
mission. However,  copies  of  the  three  vol- 
umes of  documents  were  not  made  available 
to  the  Commission  or  to  other  Interested  par- 
ties. In  fact,  the  three  volumes,  which  al- 
legedly support  the  01  charges  against  th* 
Commission,  state  on  their  cover  page:  "No 
part  of  this  report  may  be  reproduced  la  any 
form  or  by  any  means,  execpt  for  brief 
quotatlona.  without  permission  In  writing 
from  Robert  C.  Pellmeth  or  Ralph  Nader." 
It  U  Ironic  that  the  Preedom  of  Information 
Act  was  the  authority  under  which  the  raid- 
ers ransacked  the  file*  of  the  Commlaalon. 

The  reckless  nature  of  th*  charge*  In  th* 
report  of  Nader's  Raldar*  can  b*  UluBtratad 
by  dUng  acfn*  which  r«]*t*  to  tb*  major 
portion  of  the  Cotnmlaalon's  caseload. 
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IN 


OPKBATINO  BIGHTS 

Charge:  "The  ICC  has  constructed  barriers 
to  entry  Into  the  transportation  industry, 
barriers  which  protect  the  Inefficient." 

The  charge  Is  untrue.  Controls  on  carrier 
entry  have  been  constructed  by  the  Con- 
gress, which  does  not  regard  such  control* 
as  outn>oded  barriers  for  the  protection  of 
Inefficient  carriers.  Since  1957,  controls  on 
motor  carrier  entry,  for  example,  have  been 
tightened  by  six  amendments  to  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act.  The  only  relaxation  was 
an  unimportant  amendment  In  1963  exempt- 
ing from  economic  regulation  the  transpor- 
totlon  of  accidentally  wrecked  or  disabled 
vehldes. 

Charge:  "Carriers  are  not  granted  certifi- 
cation so  long  as  existing  carriers  are  po- 
tentially able  to  carry  the  traffic." 

Potential  ability  to  handle  available  traf- 
fic, as  distinguished  from  demonstrated  will- 
ingness and  ability,  has  never  been  suffi- 
cient to  defeat  a  gran  of  operating  authority. 
Last  year,  for  example,  the  Commission  proc- 
essed 4,903  applications  for  motor  carrier 
operating  authority.  Of  this  number,  3,838 
applications  were  granted  in  whole  ot  In 
part.  A  total  of  488  grants  were  made  to  car- 
riers entering  the  motor  carrier  field  for 
the  first  time. 

BA'TES    AND    FBACTICES 

Charge:  "Low  cost,  low  efficiency  carriers 
are  protected  by  the  rat*  bureau — restriction 
process  the  Industry  has  created  through 
the  ICC." 

I  dte  this  charge  mainly  to  show  that 
some  portions  of  the  report  are  unlntel- 
Uglble. 

Charge:  "The  ICC's  minimum  rate  powers 
are  used  to  protect  Inefficient  carriers  and 
modes  from  competition." 

This  charge  illustrates  the  rank  oversim- 
plification which  permeates  the  report  of 
the  raiders.  Section  IB  (a)  (3)  of  the  Act,  for 
example,  conveys  no  clear  message  but  only 
a  mood,  a  mood  which  can  best  be  described 
as  schizophrenic.  Critics  of  the  Commission's 
handling  of  Intermodal  rate  controversies 
will  recognize,  If  they  are  fair,  that  the  stat- 
ute Is  ambivalent  and  a  severe  handi- 
ng to  agency  formulation  of  sound  Inter- 
modal ratomaklng  policy. 

ChargeV'The  ICC  continues  to  allow  value- 
of -service  pricing  .  .  .  (which]  has  directly 
contributedHo  urbanization,  congestion  and 
pollution."    , 

Persons  wno  can  find  a  cause-and-effect 
relationship  between  value-of-servlce  rate- 
making  and  ecological  deterioration  would 
have  no  difficulty,  of  course,  in  fabricating 
links  between  Commissioners'  appearances 
at  Industry  meetings  and  voting  on  the 
merits  of  cases. 

CABBIEB   trmnCATIONS 

Charge:  "The  ICC  has  failed  to  consider 
the  Impact  of  major  rail  mergers  on  the 
■hipping  public,  despite  the  legal  require- 
ment to  do  so,  and  has  generally  rubber- 
stamped  merger  requests." 

Charge:  "The  ICO  haAalso  routinely  im- 
proved motor  carrier  mergers,  desplto  the 
lack  of  natural  economies  of  scale  for  the 
mode." 

Published  reports  of  the  Commission  bear 
witness  to  the  contrary.  Section  fi  of  th* 
Act  has  not  been  amended  In  any  significant 
way  In  the  last  30  years.  Rail  unifications  ap- 
proved by  the  Commission  have  been  upheld 
by  the  courts  with  hardly  a  dissenting  vote. 
Logically,  the  anti-merger  bias  of  the  raiders 
would  lead  to  castlgatlon  of  the  Congress 
and  the  Supreme  Court  rather  than  the 
Commission. 

Charge:  "The  railroads  have  caused  the 
decline  of  the  passenger  train  because  of 
greater  profits  on  freight  traffic." 

Charge:  "The  ICO  has.  done  virtually 
nothing  but  preside  ov*r  the  funeral." 
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with  respect  to  the  latter  charge,  the  Com- 
mission has  followed  the  mandate  of  Sec- 
tion 13a  which  the  Congress  has  not  amended 
since  Its  enactment  by  the  Transportation 
Act  of  1958.  As  to  the  former  charge,  the 
decline  of  rail  passenger  service  is  due  essen- 
tially to  the  preference  of  consumers  for 
other  modes  of  travel,  a  preference  which 
their  self-appointed  defenders  fall  to  men- 
tion. 

I  have  commented  on  only  nine  of  the  61 
"specific  recommendations."  The  other  52  are 
equally  meretricious.  In  addition,  the  report 
of  Nader's  Raiders  contains  some  glaring 
contradictions.  For  example,  compare  the  fol- 
lowing statement  on  page  20  of  the  report: 
"Relations  between  the  public  and  the  ICC 
have  been  non-existent — The  ICC  does  not 
discourage  esoteric  annual  reports,  news  re- 
leases etc.,  which  only  the  transportation 
Industry  can  understand." 

With  the  following  statement  on  page  4: 
"In  fact,  the  only  vigor  the  agency  has  shown 
is  in  Its  own  public  relations." 

The  gravamen  of  the  raider's  indictment, 
upon  which  various  changes  are  rung,  Is  the 
following  statement  on  page  3  of  their  re- 
port: "Rather,  the  ICC  has  become  an  exten- 
sion of  the  industry  It  supposedly  regulates. 
In  a  very  real  sense,  the  Industry  regulates 
the  ICC." 

Imagination  boggles  In  visualizing  a  pris- 
oner deciding  the  bread  and  butter  disputes 
of  Its  carrier  and  modal  captors.  The  trans- 
portation Industry  regulated  by  the  Commis- 
sion Is  not  monolithic.  Most  of  the  proceed- 
ings before  the  Commission  are  Initiated, 
not  by  the  regulated  Industry,  but  by  Its  war- 
ring members  and  factions.  I  would  like  to 
examine  the  captivity  charge  In  the  narrow- 
er context  of  proceedings  Instituted  by  the 
Commission  on  Its  own  motion  and  with 
particular  reference  to  those  vitally  affecting 
the  motor  carrier  Industry. 

At  all  times  since  the  beginning  of  Fed- 
eral regulation  In  1935,  the  motor  carrier  in- 
dustry. Including  Intercity  bus  operators, 
has  been  Involved  In  proceedings  initiated 
by  the  Commission  either  on  Its  own  Initia- 
tive or  In  response  to  a  plea  from  some 
non-carrier  Interest.  The  affected  carriers 
and  their  associations  have  often  disagreed 
with  the  OommlsslMi,  sometimes  violently. 
At  no  time,  however,  have  the  carriers  or 
their  assodatlons  had  any  basis  for  ques- 
tioning the  Integrity  of  the  Commission,  nor 
have  our  adversaries  In  these  proceedings. 
During  most  of  the  35  years  of  regulation 
the  Commission  has  been  short  of  funds  and 
staff,  a  condition  which  the  report  of  Na- 
der's Raiders  is  more  likely  to  aggravate  than 
to  alleviate  even  though,  oddly  enough, 
many  of  their  recommendations  could  not 
be  effectuated  without  a  substantial  in- 
crease In  money  and  manpower. 

You  may  wonder  why  I  have  chosen  to 
respond  to  these  accusations  when  It  has 
been  customary  to  ignore  such  screeds  in 
the  past.  My  reasons  are  three.  First,  tha« 
Is  the  prodlvlty  of  the  press  to  give  exten- 
sive publicity  to  anything  bearing  the  Na- 
der brand.  Secondly,  there  Is  a  mistaken 
Impression  among  those  who  will  never  read 
the  report  that  If  seven  law  students  hurl 
literally  scores  of  charges  against  the  Com- 
mission, at  least  a  few  by  the  law  of  averages 
must  be  valid.  And  thirdly,  the  platform  for 
thia  moet  recent  attack  against  the  Oc»n- 
mlsslon  was  erected  by  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Surface  Transportation  which 
should  have  anticipated  the  bilious  nature  of 
the  report  but  which,  Inexplicably,  provided 
no  opportunity  for  prompt  rebuttal  by  the 
Commission. 

In  conduslon,  we  can  admire  the  zeal  of 
the  younger  generation  and  its  concern  about 
our  society's  winter  of  discontent.  Also,  we 
should  not  e^>ect  law  students  In  a  *ln|9* 
Btimmer  In  Washington  to  grasp  the  Intrlca- 
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cles  of  the  ent&v  field  of  surfao*  tranaporta- 
Uon  and  Its  regulation  by  the  Ofwimlaslnn 
There  is  a  point,  however,  wh*z*  liilginfis 
ceases  to  be  a  virtue  and  beoom**  an  a^ 
ceasory  to  defamation.  That  point  1*  r— ehed 
when  misrepresentation  Is  so  maaslv* 
consistent  that  It  can  only  be  deliberate. 


THEN    THERE  WERE  TWO 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  LOtnsiAiVA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVKS 

Thursday.  April  30.  1970 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  Judge 
Blackmim,  the  most  recent  of  Supreme 
Court  appointees,  must  be  a  truly  re- 
markable man.  From  all  indications  he 
pleases  and  satisfies  members  of  both 
parties,  the  press,  and  the  stringent  cri- 
teria of  morals  and  ethics  of  the  hereto- 
fore extremist  critics.  Judge  Blackmun's 
confirmation  seems  assured — in  fact,  it 
may  be  imanimous. 

Overlooked,  is  the  liberal  egalitarian 
semantics  of  equal  representation — the 
"one-man,  one-vote"  philosophy  of  fair 
representation  as  well  as  the  multispec- 
trum,  philosophical  background  which 
has  been  advanced  as  being  so  necessary 
in  the  search  for  truUi. 

Of  those  many  voices,  so  adamant  to 
prevent  one  southerner  from  being  seat- 
ed on  the  Supreme  Court,  none  have 
raised  any  question  of  the  fairness  that 
two  out  of  the  11  Judges  will  be  not  only 
from  the  same  section  of  our  coimtry — 
the  Midwest — but  from  the  same  State. 

We  of  the  South — the  cradle  of  the 
history  of  the  United  States,  with  our 
strict  constructionallst  law  and  order 
philosophy,  denied  sectional  as  well  as 
philosophical  representation  on  the 
Court — remain  an  unrepresented  peo- 
ple in  the  interpretation  of  our  laws. 

A  small  satisfaction  comes  only  in  the 
recollection  that  Minnesota  was  a  por- 
tion of  the  Louisiana  Purchase. 

So  that  our  colleagues  can  see  the 
broad  base  of  sui^x>rt  for  Judge  Black- 
mim, I  include  excerpts  of  several  news 
reports  and  items,  and  a  column  by 
David  Lawrence  on  sectionalism  as  part 
of  my  remarks: 

[Prom  Time  magazine,  Apr.  27, 1970] 
NnoN  ***"»  A  WmNiNO  Choicx 

The  Senate's  rejection  of  two  ccmsecutlve 
Supreme  Court  nominees  made  most  of 
Washington  Jittery  about  predicting  how 
President  Nixon's  third  choice  would  fare. 
Certainly,  If  only  In  a  show  of  consistency, 
the  Senators  will  carefully  examine  the 
credentials  of  last  week's  nominee,  Minne- 
sotan  Harry  A.  Blackmun.  Barring  any  dis- 
dosures  of  Judicial  misbehavior,  the  general 
approval  greeting  the  nomination  makes  it 
all  but  certain  that  the  President  has  finally 
come  up  with  a  winner. 

The  Democratic  liberals  and  Republican 
moderates  who  effectively  blocked  Clement 
Haynsworth  and  O.  Harrold  Carswell  show  no 
signs  of  objecting  to  Blackmun.  Even  Joseph 
Rauh  Jr.,  vice  chairman  of  Amoricans  for 
Democratic  Action  and  a  slashing  foe  ct  the 
first  two  nominees,  conceded  last  week  that 
"President  Nlxon'a  nomination  at  kmg  last 
of  a  Judicial  moderate  validate*  the  liberal 
efforts  against  Judges  Haynsworth  and  Cars- 
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w«U."  CItU  rlsbta  groups  al«o  aMin  ptoaaed 
wttb  BUckmun.  John  Pemberton  Jr..  execu- 
tive director  of  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union,  pnUsed  the  81 -year -old  federal  judge 
at  a  nojui  with  "a  capacity  for  objectivity 
and  fairness  In  the  highest  degree,  com- 
bined with  a  high  Intellect  and  sharply 
honed  legal   mind." 

[From    the    Minneapolis    Tribune.    Apr.    11. 
1970) 

MiNNKSOTAN    KUT    BT    NKOH    CHOICE    FOE 
HlOH    COU>T 

(By  Charles  W.  Bailey) 
WASHUfOTON,  D.C.— U.S.  Circuit  Court 
Judge  Harry  A.  Blackmun  of  RochesUr. 
Minn..  Is  being  seriously  considered  for  nom- 
ination to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States. 

Judge  Blackmun.  61.  has  been  a  member  of 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  8th  Judi- 
cial Circuit — covering  seven  Midwestern 
states  from  Minnesota  and  the  Dakotas  to 
Arkansas — since    1959. 

One  factor  that  cov.ld  lessen  Judge  Black- 
muns  chancea  Is  his  Minnesota  residence, 
since  there  Is  already  one  Supreme  Court 
member — Chief  Justice  Warren  E.  Burger — 
from  Minnesota. 

Judge  Blackmuns  nomination  would 
seem  assured  of  strong  bipartisan  support 
from  Minnesota  congressional  figures  He  Is 
highly  regarded  as  a  Judge  by  Democrats 
and  was  supported  for  the  circuit  court  In 
1959 — to  which  he  was  appointed  by  Pres- 
ident Dwtght  D.  Elsenhower — by  then-Sen. 
Hubert  H.  Humphrey. 

On  the  circuit  court  Judge  Blackmun  has 
figured  In  a  number  of  notable  decisions. 

He  wrote  the  opinion  for  a  three-Judge 
panel  that  forced  the  Minnesota  Legislature 
to  reapportion  Itself  at  its  1965  session.  In 
that  case  the  court  found  the  existing  ap- 
portionment In  violation  of  the  VS.  Constl- 
tuUon  and  directed  that  It  be  revised  in  line 
with  the  previously  Issued  Supreme  Court 
"one  man,  one  vote"  ruling. 

He  issued  an  Injunction  in  1968  delaying 
the  InducUon  Into  the  Army  of  a  Bemldjl. 
Minn.,  draft  reslster  so  that  the  case  could 
be  heard  by  the  full  circuit  cotirt.  In  that 
case.  Judge  Blackmun  found  that  the  indi- 
vidual would  be  subject  to  "Irreparable  In- 
Jury"  If  his  induction  was  not  delayed,  while 
the  local  draft  board  would  sviffer  "little  In- 
Jury"  from  a  delay. 

He  was  a  member  of  a  three- Judge  panel 
which  In  1968  ordered  Minnesota  s  secretary 
of  state  to  place  the  Communist  Party  ticket 
on  the  presidential  election  ballot  that  year. 
The  panel  did  not  act  on  a  challenge  raised 
on  that  case  to  the  underlying  federal  Com- 
munist Control  Act.  saying  that  It  would  be 
"unwise"  to  try  to  resolve  the  Issues  on  their 
merits  In  the  short  time  then  available.  But 
Judge  Blackmun  was  one  of  two  Judges  on 
the  panel  who  expressed  doubts  about  the 
constltutlonaUty  of  the  anti-Communist 
statute. 

Earlier  in  that  same  year.  Judge  Black- 
mun was  a  member  of  a  three-Judge  panel 
which  rejected  a  challenge  by  supporters  of 
Sen.  Eugane  McCarthy  to  the  composition  of 
the  Minnesota  delegation  to  the  1968  Demo- 
cratic national  convention. 

In  that  case,  the  court  foimd  that  delegate 
selection  at  the  precinct  level  had  been  in 
accord  with  the  "one  man.  one  vote"  rule, 
and  that  any  violation  of  that  principle  at 
higher  levels  in  the  party  selection  process 
raised  questions  which  were  essentially  po- 
litical and  therefore  outside  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  court. 

In  AugtMt  I960.  Judge  Blackmun  wrote  a 
decision  overturning  the  second-degree  mur- 
der conviction  of  an  Iowa  man  who  had  been 
imprlaoiMd  S4  years  for  the  crime.  The  deci- 
sion was  baaed  on  a  finding  that  the  In- 
striicttooa  to  the  Jtur  by  the  Iowa  court 
violated  the  Constitution. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Judge  Blackmun  is  a  native  of  NashvUle. 
Hi.,  who  was  graduated  with  highest  honors 
from  Harvard  in  1939  and  received  his  law 
degree  there  three  years  later. 

He  came  to  Mlnneaota  In  1932  to  serve  as 
law  clerk  to  Judge  B.  Sanborn  of  the  Bth 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals. 

He  Joined  the  Minneapolis  firm  of  Dorsey, 
Owen.  Barker.  Scott  and  Barber  In  1933.  be- 
came a  Junior  partner  In  1939  and  a  full  part- 
ner In  1943.  In  1950,  he  became  resident 
counsel  of  the  Mayo  Clinic  and  served  In  that 
position  until  his  appointment  to  the  8th 
circuit  bench. 

He  served  as  an  Instructor  at  the  St.  Paul 
College  of  Law  and  later  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota  Law  School  while  living  In  Min- 
neapolis. 

His  extra-legal  associations  over  the  years 
Include  service  as  director  of  the  Rochester 
Airport  Corp.  from  1962  to  1959  and  as  a 
director  of  the  Kahler  Corp.,  Rochester,  from 
1958  to  1964 

He  was  secretary  and  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Mayo  Association  In 
Rochester  from  1953  to  1960.  and  has  been  a 
director  and  member  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  Rochester  Methodist  Hospital 
since  1964. 

I  Prom    the    Minneapolis    Tribune.    Apr.    IS. 
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Nixon  Selects  Bi^ckmuw  fob  Sunaiis 

^otnrr  Skat 

(By  Cnarles  W.  BaUey) 
Washington.  D.C. — Judge  Harry  A.  Black- 
mun of  Minnesota  was  cboaen  by  President 
Nixon  Tuesday  to  be  an  associate  Justice  of 
the  US.  Supreme  Court. 

Judge  Blackmun,  61,  baa  been  a  Judge  of 
the  8th  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  since 
1959. 

The  former  Minneapolis  attorney  lives  In 
Rochester,  Minn.,  where  be  served  for  nearly 
a  decade  as  counsel  of  the  Mayo  CUnlc. 

•  •  •  •  • 

One  factor  that  should  smooth  the  way  for 
Judge  Blackmun  was  the  favorable  reaction 
of  Minnesota's  two  Democratic  senators  and 
of  former  Vice-President  Hubert  Humphrey. 

Humphrey  called  Judge  Blackmun  "a  fine 
man  and  an  excellent  nominee.  He  Is  with- 
out racial  bias.  He  is  a  political  moderate,  a 
competent  lawyer  and  a  respected  Judge." 

•  •  •  •  • 

His  court  philosophy — "I  guess  In  a  way 
I'm  brought  up  In  the  (Supreme  Court  Asso- 
ciate Justice)  Pellx  Ptankfurter  tradition.  My 
answer  Is  that  my  record  has  to  speak  for 
Itself." 

Change  In  court  rulings — "Law  Is,  In  part, 
social.  Man  Is  a  social  being.  I  cant  get 
alarmed  when  they  overrule  a  prior  decision, 
especially  If  It  U  5-4.  Who  U  to  say  that  five 
men  10  years  ago  were  right,  whereas  five  men 
looking  the  other  direction  today  are  wrong?" 

Social  protest  by  the  young — >Tudge  Black- 
mun said  be  had  great  faith  In  the  younger 
generation,  that  It  Is  more  Idealistic  and 
more  involved.  But.  he  added.  "I  have  no  sym- 
pathy with  violence  .  .  .  We  can't  bring  the 
structure  tumbling  down  around  our  ears." 

His  reaction  to  the  nomination — "I  feel 
like  a  load  of  bricks  was  landed  on  me." 

Judge  Blackmun.  a  boyhood  friend  of  Chief 
Justice  Warren  E.  Burger,  praised  him  but 
emphaslaed.  "We  do  not  always  see  eye  to  eye. 
If  by  chance  this  thing  (the  nomination) 
should  go  thro\igh,  be  would  be  the  first  to 
expect  that  we  would  disagree. 

"This  has  been  the  history  of  our  life, 
that  we've  been  able  to  disagree  on  things 
and  have  fun  doing  it." 

The  two  men  grew  up  only  a  few  blocks 
from  each  other  In  Dayton's  Bluff,  a  tough, 
poor  neighborhood  of  St.  Paul  that  Judge 
Blackmun  describes  as  "the  wrong  side  of  the 
tracks." 

Judge  Blackmun,  61.  Is  known  as  an  end- 
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less  worker  and  an  untiring  legal  scholar. 
His  chief  relaxation  Is  working  evenings  In 
the  yard  of  bis  Rochester  home,  which  he 
bought  18  years  ago  for  958.770,  and  which 
has  doubled  In  value. 

"I  can  take  my  frustrations  out  by  getting 
my  fingers  In  the  soil  a  little  bit,"  Judge 
Blackmun  said. 

A  heart  murmur  kept  Judge  Blackman  out 
of  World  War  II,  but  It  has  never  limited 
his  activity  and  he  describes  himself  "in  dis- 
gustingly good  health." 

He  keeps  a  green  eyeshade  In  his  law  offlces 
and  still  uses  it  when  he  U  working  laU  at 
night.  According  to  his  friends,  he  rarely 
takes  more  than  one  drink  at  a  party. 

[Prom    the    Memphis    (Tenn.)     Commercial 
Appeal.  Apr.  26.  1970) 

Blackmun  CTivxl  Rights  Rulings  CrrED 
(By  Morris  Cunningham) 

Washington,  April  25. — The  Justice  De- 
partment has  cited  five  Arkansas  civil  rights 
cases,  each  decided  by  Supreme  Court  nomi- 
nee Judge  Harry  A.  Blackmun  of  Minnesota, 
as  representaUve  of  Judge  Blackmun's  deci- 
sions. 

While  It  probably  carries  no  significance  It 
nevertheless  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  In 
each  of  the  five  cases  Judge  Blackmun  ruled 
In  favor  of  the  Negro  plaintiffs  or  defend- 
ants. 

A  study  of  the  cases  shows  that  In  most 
Instances  Judge  Blackmun  overruled  state 
courts  as  well  as  the  federal  dUtrlct  court  In 
arriving  at  his  decisions  for  the  Eighth 
United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals. 

The  first  case  cited  by  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment was  that  of  Luther  Bailey,  a  Negro 
convicted  of  rape  in  September,  1956.  In  Little 
Rock  by  an  all-white  Jury  and  sentenced  to 
death.  HU  petition  for  a  writ  ot  habeas  cor- 
pus, alleging  Negroes  Illegally  were  excluded 
from  the  Jury,  was  denied  by  the  Arkansas 
Supreme  Court  and  the  United  States  District 
Court.  Judge  Blackmun,  writing  for  the  ap- 
pellate court,  March  17,  1961,  overruled  the 
lower  courts,  granted  the  petition,  and  gave 
the  state  nine  months  In  which  to  re-try  the 
defendant  or  to  free  him. 

Lonnle  Mitchell  Jr..  a  23-year-old  Negro 
with  a  sixth  grade  education  and  no  prior 
criminal  record,  was  convicted  In  El  Dorado, 
March  10,  1959.  of  raping  a  77-year-old  white 
woman.  The  victim  testified  against  him  but 
died  sometime  after  the  conviction.  Mitchell 
confessed,  and  a  recording  was  made  of  his 
confession,  though  his  attorney  was  not  pres- 
ent at  the  time.  The  conviction  was  affirmed 
by  the  Arkansas  Supreme  Court.  Federal  Dis- 
trict Judge  Gordon  E.  Toung  confirmed  the 
conviction.  In  1965.  Judge  Blackmun.  acting 
for  the  federal  appellate  court,  reversed  Judge 
Young  and  ordered  the  state  to  give  the  de- 
fendant a  hearing  on  the  Issue  of  the  volun- 
tariness of  his  confession  or  to  give  blm  a 
new  trial. 

In  the  summer  of  1965,  a  total  of  172  of 
the  176  Negro  students  who  had  attended 
L.  V.  Sullivan  High  School  In  Morrtlton  ad- 
vised local  school  authorities  that  in  the  next 
school  term  they  planned  to  attend  other, 
integrated  schools.  The  school  board  there- 
upon decided  to  close  Sullivan  High.  The 
elderly  Negro  principal  was  retired  and  the 
seven  Negro  teachers  were  not  re-hlred.  These 
actions  were  upheld  by  federal  District  Judge 
J.  Smith  Henley.  Judge  Blackmun  overruled 
Judge  Henley,  held  the  teachers  were  entitled 
to  damages,  and  ordered  that  they  be  given 
priority  for  new  Jobs  In  Morrtlton  schools.  If 
they  wanted  them. 

On  July  26,  1967.  Judge  Blackmun  ruled 
that  a  school  desegregation  plan  for  West 
MemphU  School  District  No.  4  did  not  meet 
constitutional  requirements.  He  ordered  fed- 
eral District  Judge  Toung  to  see  that  faculty 
and  staff  were  Integrated,  and  directed  that 
Toung  require  reports  from  local  school  au- 
thorttles.    no    leas    frequent    than   seml-an- 
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nually.  The  plan  Judge  Blackmun  overruled 
previously  had  been  approved  by  Judge 
Young. 

The  laat  of  the  five  "representative"  caaea 
cited  by  the  Justice  Department  involved 
school  desegregation  in  El  Dorado  and  was 
decided  by  Judge  Blackmun  on  March  17, 
1970,  seven  days  before  President  Nixon's 
school  desegrregatlon  policy  statement. 

Writing  In  the  EH  Dorado  case,  Judge  Black- 
mun applauded  the  federal  district  court's 
plan  for  integrating  a  white  and  a  Negro 
high  school  even  though  It  required  sub- 
stantial busing.  "The  high  school  result,"  he 
wrote,  "was  accomplished  with  pairing  and 
transportation  for  the  two  facilities  are  some 
distance  apart."  He  noted  with  approval  a 
suggestion  that  two  rather  isolated  elemen- 
tary schools  be  closed  and  their  students 
bused  elsewhere.  He  observed  that  four  ele- 
mentary schools  "are  located  in  black  neigh- 
borhoods" but  nevertheless  ordered  them  to 
be  Integn'sted. 

Judge  Blackmun's  opinions,  as  expressed 
In  the  El  Dorado  case,  are  more  liberal  than 
those  enunciated  by  the  President  in  his  pol- 
icy statement.  The  president  endorsed  the 
neighborhood  school  concept  and  said  "trans- 
portation of  pupils  beyond  normal  geogn^hlc 
school  Bones  for  the  purpose  of  achieving  ra- 
cial balance  will  not  be  required." 

(From  Who's  Who  in  American  Women] 
Blackmun,  Mrs.  Harry  Andrew,  club  wo- 
man; b.  Cloquet,  Minn.,  Dec.  12,  1910;  d. 
Paul  Puthey  and  Emma  Eugenia  (Anderson) 
Clark;  student  Maclester  Coll.,  1929-31,  U. 
Minn.,  1946-47;  m.  Harry  Andrew  Blackmun, 
June  21.  1941;  children — Nancy,  Sally,  Susl. 
Sec.  to  pres.  H.  M.  Smyth  Co.,  Inc.,  St.  Patil, 
1938-41.  Treas.  Aldrtch  Meml.  Nursery  Scb., 
1962-64;  chmn.  UN  Week,  1956;  pres.  women's 
auxiliary  Rochester  Methodist  Hosp.,  1964- 
67.  recipient  g;ood  citizenship  award.  Radio 
Sta.  KROC.  1969.  Mem.  Minn  Hist.  Soc., 
Assn.  UN  (bd.  dlrs.  Rochester),  Minn.  Hosp. 
Assn.  (dlst.  chmn.,  bd.  drs.  auxiliary). 
Home:  38  Skyline  Dr.,  Sunnyslopes,  Roches- 
ter, Minn. 

(From  Who's  Who  In  America] 
Blackmun,  Harry  Andrew,  judge;  b.  Nash- 
ville, ni..  Nov.  12,  1908;  s.  Corwln  Manning 
and  Theo  H.  (Reuter)  B.;  B.A.  stimma  cum 
laude,  Harvard,  1929,  LL.  B.,  1932;  m.  Dorothy 
E.  Clark,  June  21,  1941;  children — ^Nancy 
Clark,  Sally  Ann,  Susan  Manning.  Admitted 
to  Minn,  bar,  1932;  law  elk.  for  John  B.  San- 
bom,  Judge  Bth  circiUt,  U.S.  Ct.  of  Appeals, 
St.  Paul,  1933-33;  asso.  Dorsey,  Owen,  Barker, 
Scott  &  Barber,  Mpla.,  1934-38,  jr.  partner. 
1939-42,  gen.  partner,  1943-60;  Instr.  St. 
Paul  Col.  Law,  1935-41,  U.  Minn.  Law  Scb.. 
1946-47;  resident  counsel  Mayo  Clinic,  Mayo 
Assn.,  Rochester,  1950-69,  mem.  sect,  ad- 
mlnlstm.,  1960-69;   Judge  8tb  Clr..  UJB.  Ct. 

of  Appeals,  1969 .  Dlr.  Bocbeater  Airport 

Co..  1962-69.  Kahler  Corp..  1968-44.  Bd.  publa. 
Methodist  Cb.  Sec.,  mem.  bd.  members  Mayo 
Assn.,  Rochester,  1963-60;  board  directors, 
mem.  executive  committee  Boobester  Meth- 
odist Haq>.,  1964 .  Triutae  Hamllne  UnlT,. 

William  MltcbeU  0>U.  Law.  Mem.  Am.,  Minn.. 
Almatad  County,  8d  Jud.  Dlst.  bar  aaans..  Pbl 
Beta  KH>pa-  Methodist.  Clubs:  Harvard  of 
Minn.  (pres.  1940);  Botary  (prea.  Boebeatar 
1966-66):  MlnneapoUa.  Univ.  Boebeatar. 
Oontbr.  prolL  artlclea  legal,  mad.  Jour*. 
Home:  38  Skyline  Dr.  Office:  Boebeatar, 
Minn. 

(From  tbe  MInnaapolla  Tribune] 
OotniT  Amuaa  Srur  oir  Rsd  Oohtmk.  Act 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Donovan,  a  DFLer,  was  complying  with  an 
opinion  issued  by  state  Atty.  Oen.  Douglas 
Head,  a  Republican,  who  said  the  1964  law, 
drafted  by  Democrat  Hubert  Humphrey  when 
he  was  in  the  Senate,  denied  the  Communist 
Party  the  rights  and  privileges  normally 
granted  to  "legal  bodies." 

Subsequently  a  panel  of  three  federal 
Judges,  acting  at  the  Communist  Party's  re- 
quest, ordered  the  party's  candidates  placed 
on  the  ballot. 

The  panel  included  8th  U.S.  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals  Judge  Harry  Blackmun  of  Ro- 
chester, Minn.,  President  Nixon's  most  re- 
cent nominee  for  the  Supreme  Court. 

Tbe  panel  said  the  people  of  Minnesota 
could  not  be  nurt  by  the  presence  of  the 
Communists  on  the  ballot.  Judge  Blackmvm 
and  another  member  of  the  panel.  District 
Judge  Edward  Devitt,  also  expressed  "grave 
doubts"  about  tbe  constitutionality  of  the 
law,  but  did  not  rule  on  the  issue. 

(Prom  tbe  Washington  Star,  Apr.  22,  1970] 

Let  Reds  Entek  Races,  Minnesotan 

Asks  Coubt 

(By  Lyle  Dennlston) 

A  Minneapolis  lawyer  has  urged  the  Su- 
preme Court  to  clear  the  way  for  Ck>inmtinist 
party  candidates  to  enter  state  and  national 
political  campaigns  in  Minnesota  this  fall. 

The  party's  candidates  for  president  and 
vice  president  were  permitted  to  run  In 
Minnesota  In  1968,  but  only  under  a  tem- 
porary order  issued  by  a  th^ee-Judge  court. 
The  court  included  the  man  President  Nixon 
has  nominated  to  tbe  Supreme  Court,  U.S. 
Judge  Harry  A.  Blackmun  of  Rochester, 
Minn. 


(By  Prank  Wright) 
WAaaxNOTON.  D.C. — ^Tbe  Supreme  Court 
damonatrated  Tuaaday  that  It  la  divided  ov«r 
tbe  Mlnnitnfl^ta  oaaa  «>»aHi»g<«t  the  oonstl- 
tutlonallty  of  the  1984  Communist  Control 
Act. 


[From  tbe  Minneapolis  Tribune, 

Apr.  20,  1970] 

Blackmun  Sats  Ha  Favobs  End  or 

Death  Pbnaltt 

Rochxstss,  Minn. — Supreme  Court  nomi- 
nee Judge  Harry  A.  Blackmun  says  that  he 
personally  is  opposed  to  tbe  death  penalty 
and  would  not  be  surprised  if  it  is  ruled  un- 
constitutional soon. 

But  Judge  Blackmun,  who  has  upheld  tbe 
death  sentence  In  past  decisions,  did  not  say 
how  he  would  vote  if  he  is  confirmed. 

Judge  Blackmun  could  become  tbe  tie- 
breaking  member  of  tbe  court,  thought  to  be 
deadlocked  on  whether  the  death  penalty 
should  be  banned  as  cruel  and  inbviman. 

The  legal  struggle  has  baited  all  legal 
executions  In  tbe  United  States  for  nearly 
three  yeara.  More  than  600  prisoners  are 
waiting  on  "death  rows"  across  the  country. 

Judge  Blackmun  In  an  interview,  said  that 
repeal  of  tbe  death  penalty  is  basically  a  leg- 
islative Issue.  He  said  that,  if  he  were  a  law- 
maker, be  would  vote  against  tbe  death 
sentence. 

But  be  added: 

"I  guess  I  would  say  It  wouldn't  surprise 
me  If  one  day  tbe  Supreme  (Tourt  would  say 
today  In  1970  or  1980  that  it  is  cruel  and 
Inhuman.  Maybe  we  are  progressing  In  our 
attitudes  .  .  .  toward  criminal  law." 

Judge  Blackmun,  who  sits  on  the  8th  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  Appeals,  acknowledged  that 
bis  personal  views  against  tbe  death  penalty 
could  plunge  his  nomination  Into  dilute 
In  tbe  Senate. 

"Tbla  will  be  a  matter  of  ^ave  concern  to, 
I  suppose,  some  senators,"  Judge  Blackmun 
said. 

(From  tbe  Waablngton  Star,  Apr.  24.  1970] 

Black  Muw  am  BiOBTa  or  tbb  Poob 

(By  Lyle  Dennlston) 

Harry  A.  Blackmun's  first  tough  choice  as 

a  BupramrB  Court  Juatioe — ■T*iiin*"g  be  geta 

tha  Job-^nay  be  picking  bla  side  In  the  con- 

Btltutlonal  dispute  over  the  rights  of  tbe 

poor. 
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It  is  likely  to  be,  for  him,  an  intensely 
personal  choice. 

Already,  Blackmun  has  Indicated  that  be 
Is  a  Judge  who  senses  tbe  human  conse- 
quences of  legal  decision.  His  background 
as  tbe  son  of  an  economically  pressed  grocer 
may  well  make  him  sensitive  about  rulings 
that  affect  economic  want. 

But  more  than  the  basic  needs  of  people 
is  Involved  when  the  poor  and  their  ri^ts 
become  an  Issue  for  the  highest  court.  A 
major  pbilosc^hlcal  struggle  Is  bull(^ng 
among  the  justices  In  that  field. 

As  the  court's  current  term  la  clearly  prov- 
ing, the  fight  over  the  rights  of  the  needy 
is  taking  the  place  of  criminal  law  contro- 
versy as  tbe  source  of  keenest  division  in  the 
tribunal. 

For  Blackmun,  as  for  almost  all  Judges, 
the  mere  fact  that  the  poor  would  insist 
they  bad  "rights"  has  been  something  of  a 
revelation.  Only  recently  have  lawyers  found 
the  legal  doctrines  and  precedents  that  would 
make  the  poor's  needs  a  fit  subject  for  Judges 
to  consider. 

The  result  has  troubled  many  Judges,  even 
those  who  have  found  they  had  no  choice 
but  to  deal  with  the  new  style  of  legal  ad- 
vocacy on  behalf  of  the  dependent  poor. 

Just  the  other  day.  Justice  John  M.  Harlan 
remarked  in  an  opinion  in  one  of  this  term's 
"welfare"  cases:  "We  view  with  concern  the 
escalating  Involvement  of  federal  courts  In 
this  highly  complicated  area  of  welfare 
benefits." 

And  tbe  Justice— one  of  tbe  court's  more 
conservative  members — went  on  to  say  that 
"It  Is  no  part  of  the  business  of  this  court 
to  evaluate  .  .  .  the  merits  or  wisdom  of 
any  welfare  programs,  whether  state  or  fed- 
eral, in  tbe  large  or  In  the  particular." 

However,  be  summed  up  without  apology 
that  "we  find  not  the  slightest  Indication 
that  Congress  meant  to  deprive  federal 
courts  of  their  traditional  jurisdiction  to 
hear  and  decide  federal  questions  In  this 
field." 

That  Is  a  conclusion  that  is  completely 
rejected  by  Blackmim's  old  friend.  Chief 
Justice  Warren  E.  Burger.  Th«  chief  justice 
baa  been  aiding  regularly  this  year  with 
Justice  Hugo  L.  Black,  vrtio  thinks  that  the 
court's  majority  Is  ruling  in  welfare  cases 
according  to  pity  for  tbe  poor,  not  respect 
for  Judicial  restraint. 

Blackmun,  as  a  Jtutice,  almost  certainly 
would  be  torn  between  the  views  of  Harlan 
and  those  held  by  Burger  and  Black. 

So  far,  there  Is  little  in  Blackmun's  case 
record  on  tbe  8th  VS.  Cotirt  of  Ap]>eals  to 
show  what  he  would  do  In  this  field.  But 
borrowing  loosely  from  his  general  Judicial 
pbiloeo(^y  and  declarations.  It  appears  that 
be  could  be  drawn  more  easily  toward  Har- 
lan's side. 

That  "side,"  really.  Is  somewhere  In  tbe 
middle  of  the  court's  phlloeophlcal  spectrum 
on  the  rights  of  the  poor.  This  "center"  re- 
jects, alike,  the  passionate  treatment  of  wel- 
fare law  by  the  group  led  by  Justice  William 
J.  Brennan  and  the  sober  Jurisdictional  ap- 
proach of  Black  and  Burger. 

Blackmun's  "strict  constructionism,"  or  at 
least  the  part  of  his  record  that  suggested  to 
President  Nixon  that  Blackmun  fits  that 
labd.  Is  not  so  strict  that  he  would  be  un- 
comfortable either  with  the  Harlan  "center" 
or  the  Brennan  "left." 

In  particular,  Blackmun  has  seemed  to  see 
wide  poaaibllltles — at  least  for  Supreme  Court 
justices.  If  not  jurists  on  lower  tribunals — 
for  reading  rather  expansively  the  rights  to 
"due  process"  and  "eqtial  protection." 

Those  are  the  constitutional  clauses  most 
often  raised  In  welfare  rights  caaea,  and  they 
have  been  feneral  enough  to  yldd  to  a  range 
of  results  In  the  high  oourfk  atUI-naw  prece- 
dents In  that  field.  Indeed.  Black  raoently 
complained  of  that  flMdblUty.  aaylng  that 
the  constitutional  clauses  could  easily  get 
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divergent  trmnslfttlons  If  oMMured  by  the 
views  of  the  National  Welfare  Rights  Organi- 
zation, the  Chamber  of  Commerce  or  the 
John  Birch  Society. 

But  Blaclcmun  has  said  openly  that  the 
Idea  of  "fundamental  fairness"  can  vary, 
from  time  to  time,  as  a  constitutional  Idea 
growing  out  of  the  "due  process"  and  "equal 
protection"  clauses. 

The  new  justice  will.  If  cleared  by  the 
Senate,  arrive  at  the  Supreme  Court  along 
with  a  predictable  new  How  of  "poor  law" 
cases  The  results  already  In  for  this  term 
have  been  sufllclently  favorable  to  "poverty 
lawyers"  to  guarantee  that  there  wUl  be 
more-^many  more — test  cases. 

It  Is  plain  that  the  high  court  now  con- 
siders p<^bllc  aid  to  the  poor  to  be  something 
other  tIMn  "mere  charity,"  and  more  nearly 
something  a  needy  family  can  claim  as  a 
"right  "  At  the  least,  this  terms  decisions 
alone  strengthen  the  view — long  advocated 
by  lawyers  for  the  needy — that  welfare  fam- 
ilies have  a  property  claim  on  their  benefits. 

Blactunun  could  definitely  make  a  differ- 
ence in  the  future  court's  decisions  on  how 
enforceable  that  claim  is. 

(From  the  Minneapolis  Star. 

Apr.  22.   10701 

Blackmttn's  Clsan  BaxAST 

(By  Austin  C.  Webrwein) 

With  remarkable  candor.  Judge  Harry  A. 
Blackmun  has  made  a  clean  breast  of  any- 
thing he  covUd  think  of  that  might  be  uaed 
against  him  by  senators  determined  to  put 
him  through  the  confirmation  process 
wringer.  They  will  try  to  show  they  can  be 
as  tough  on  a  Northern  as  on  a  Southern 
Nixon  nominee  for  the  Supreme  Court. 

It  wasn't  easy  for  a  modest  man.  In  the 
limelight  for  the  first  time  in  his  38- year-long 
career.  He  told  reporters  he  felt  be  was 
stripping  himself  naked,  making  blm  like 
"Exhibit  14-B"  In  a  trial  court  record.  StlU. 
he  went  through  it  with  grace  and  wit. 

The  record  he  disclosed  to  President  Nixon 
and  Atty.  Oen.  BUtchell  prior  to  his  nomina- 
tion, and  which  he  discussed  in  a  news  con- 
ference in  his  elaborate  Rochester  Towers 
office,  appears  to  bear  out  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment claim  of  de  minimis  non  curat  lex  .  .  . 
or.  "the  law  does  not  notice  trifles." 

Blackmun  said  he  has  been  on  000  caaea. 
Only  a  few  were  germane.  And  his  stock 
holdings  are  peanuts  relative  to  shares  out- 
standing. Some  matters  could  be  viewed  aa 
explicable  in  the  context  of  Importuned 
favors  by  old  and  dear  clients,  related  to  per- 
haps an  over-xealous  sense  of  responalbUlty 
toward  the  Mayo  Clinic  and  Its  bualneas  cr- 
ganizations.  He  venerates  the  cUnlc  as  a 
public  service  organization,  though  In  hind- 
sight he  might  have  done  better  to  divorce 
himself  from  its  extensive  financial  ramifi- 
cations after  he  became  a  Judge. 

For  a  brilliant  lawyer  with  a  preatlglotiB 
Minneapolis  law  firm  for  17  years,  be  la  not 
rolling  in  wealth:  hU  net  worth  is  $125,000. 
In  the  nine  years  ending  In  1050  as  houae 
oovmsel  for  Mayo  he  was  also  In  a  podtlon 
to  quite  legitimately  get  In  on  the  ground 
floor  of  financial  opportunities.  But  the  fig- 
ures indicate  he  exercised  restraint,  and  be 
said  humorously  after  his  Friday  news  con- 
ference that  he  was  far  leas  wealthy  than 
some  of  his  Harrmrd  law  school  claasmatea, 
class  of  1032. 

What  we  have  now  is  a  preview  of  his  testi- 
mony before  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee. 

Blackmun  was  confirmed  as  a  Judge  of  the 
8th  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  Sept.  14,  1069. 

Here  is  bow  bis  off-bench  activities  break 
down: 

Dlrectorshlpe :  He  continued  until  June, 
1900,  as  a  director  of  Rochester  Airport  Oo., 
operated  by  the  clinic's  AMOdatlon.  Its  prop- 
erty-holding unit.  He  said  It  was  run  In  tb* 
red  as  a  community  mttIc*  and  to  assui* 
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transportation  for  patients.  He  did  not  say 
what  fees,  if  any,  he  collected  as  a  director. 

He  was  a  director  until  January  1064  of 
the  Kahler  Corp..  for  which  he  received  a 
$1,500  annual  fee.  He  explained  the  Mayo 
organization  had  a  "sulMtantial  "  Interest  In 
the  corporation,  having  encouraged  John 
Kahler  to  build  a  hotel  in  Rochester.  He  in- 
dicated his  "cherished"  relations  with  the 
board  were  largely  social. 

However,  his  proffer  of  resignation  late  In 
1963  followed  a  resolution  in  September, 
1963  by  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  U.S.. 
the  federal  Judiciary's  administrative  arm. 
It  said  no  federal  Judge  should  serve  as  an 
officer,  director  or  employee  of  a  profit-mak- 
ing corporation. 

Blackmun  said  "in  retrospect"  he  should 
have  left  the  board  as  soon  as  he  became 
Judge,  although  he  added  that  the  resolution 
was  primarily  aimed  at  directorships  on  fi- 
nancial institutions.  In  any  event,  the  words 
do  cover  any  profit-making  corporation,  al- 
though other  sources  have  previously  inter- 
preted the  Conference's  action  as  he  did.  He 
has  had  no  case^  Involving  Kahler. 

Probate  Work:  Blackmun  was  a  leading 
probate  lawyer  during  his  17  years  with  the 
Dorsey  firm  heie.  No  branch  of  the  law  in- 
volves a  more  intimate  relationship  with 
clients  and  their  families. 

In  1963  he  handled  the  $155300  estate  of 
Dr.  David  C.  Balfour,  one  of  the  original 
clinic  founders.  But  he  took  no  fee. 

He  was  one  of  four  executors  of  the  estate 
of  Mrs.  Mabel  F.  C.  Kahler,  widow  of  John, 
who  had  died  before  he  went  to  the  court 
and  for  whom  be  had  done  considerable 
work.  He  was  under  pressure  from  the  fam- 
ily to  serve  as  an  executor  under  wills  he 
had  drawn.  The  probate  figure,  according  to 
public  records,  was  $550,000.  but  often  there 
are  assets  handled  outside  actual  probate, 
and  lawyers  say  his  fee  of  $3,500  In  1962  was 
nominal  in  the  light  of  the  time  he  doubtless 
gave  the  family. 

In  1964  and  1065  he  received  $5,000  from 
the  esute  of  Charles  OUfillan,  a  famUy 
friend  he  described  with  affectionate  humor 
as  a  "grand  old  eccentric."  OilfiUan  was  a 
clinic  benefactor,  who  died  In  1062.  His  set 
of  wills  left  property,  primarily  land,  worth 
$1,091,000  In  a  trust  for  the  widow,  with  the 
clinic  as  residual  beneficiary.  Blackmun  said 
she  urged  him  as  a  co-executor  to  get  the 
probate  started;  he  said  he  was  "embar- 
rassed"  about  the  fee,  but  took  It  as  Mrs. 
Oilflllan  proposed,  as  an  education  nest  egg 
for  his  three  daughters. 

While,  as  a  general  proposition,  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association  Canons  of  Judicial 
Ethics  (now  being  revised)  frown  on  a 
judge's  practicing  law.  Canon  27  specifically 
aays  a  Judge  is  not  disqualified  from  holding 
executorships  or  trusteeships  If  they  poae 
no  conflict  of  interest.  The  Federal  Judicial 
Conference  recently  In  effect  reaffirmed  this 
for  federal  Judges. 

Stock  Ownership:  Judge  Clement  Hayna- 
worth  accumulated  nearly  $1  million  In  20 
years,  12  of  them  on  the  bench.  His  Interest 
In  one  company  touched  by  litigation  before 
him  was  $437,000,  and  In  another  over 
$18,000. 

In  Blackmtm's  experience,  he  had  60  shares 
of  Ford  (16  million  shares  outstanding)  pur- 
chased in  1957  for  about  $2,500.  In  1960  he 
wrote  an  opinion  adverse  to  Ford  (reinstat- 
ing a  $24,500  lower  court  Jury  verdict  against 
Ford) .  He  participated  only  after  getting  spe- 
cific permission  from  the  chief  Judge  of  the 
district. 

In  1964  he  parUcipated.  but  did  not  writs 
the  opinion.  In  a  $12,500  case  won  by  Ford. 
He  then  had  100  shares.  In  January  of  this 
year,  however,  he  disqualified  himself  In  an- 
other case  Involving  a  Ford  subsidiary,  the 
Haynsworth  debacle  being  frsab  In  mind. 

In  1963  and  1964.  Blackmun  bought  3a 
ahares  of  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
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(ATftT)  for  about  $1,350.  He  participated  In 
a  case  affecting,  not  AT&T  but  Its  subsidiary. 
Northwestern  Bell,  headquartered  in  Omaha. 
In  that  case,  his  court  upheld  a  lower  court's 
dismissal  of  a  $35,000  claim  against  North- 
western Bell  on  the  ground  that  federal 
courts  lacked  Jurisdiction  because  there  was 
no  diversity  of  citizenship.  This  is  a  proce- 
dural point,  not  one  of  the  merits.  (Time: 
1967.) 

Blaclunun  also  disclosed  that  he  bought 
$2,250  worth  of  3M  stock,  on  Dec.  28,  1960. 
but  noted  that  a  patent  case  decided  against 
3M  came  down  prior  to  his  purchase,  on  Dec. 
1.  1960.  He  said  he  raised  the  point  only  be- 
cause sometimes  there  were  rehearings. 
though  he  indicated  there  was  none  in  this 
instance. 

Club  Membership :  In  the  controversy  that 
defeated  Judge  G.  Harrold  Carswell.  his  part 
in  organizing  a  segregated  golf  club  was  piv- 
otal. Blackmun  was  aksed  Friday  about  his 
membership  in  the  Minneapolis  Club,  which 
has  lowered  its  bars  against  Jews  and  Ne- 
groes, but  which  was  once  described  as  a 
"WASP  bastion." 

Sam  Scheiner  of  the  Jewish  Community 
Relations  Council  of  Minnesota  has  asserted 
that  both  the  Minneapolis  Club  and  Its 
counterpart  In  St.  Paul,  the  Minnesota  Club, 
have  tadt  Jewish  quotas,  and  the  Minnesota 
Club  has  no  Negro  members.  The  club  said 
Blackmun  had  "club  privileges,"  as  does  State 
District  Judge  Stephen  Maxwell,  a  Negro. 

Blackmun  said  the  Minneapolis  Club  elected 
him  an  "honorary"  memoer  along  with 
other  public  figures.  Including  Hubert  H. 
Humphrey,  and  this  courtesy  gave  him  noth- 
ing to  do  with  policy.  He  said  the  Minnesota 
Club  opened  its  doors  to  8th  circuit  Judges 
attending  St.  Paul  meetings  for  luncheon 
privileges. 

(From  the  New  York  Times.  Apr.  15,  1970) 
BLAcxiruN  Mat  Psots  a  Strapaiac  to 

NiXOK 

( By  Fred  P.  Oraham) 

Wabhxncton. — It  la  now  almost  a  year 
since  the  Warren  Court  came  to  an  end,  and 
last  week  there  seemed  to  be  almost  as  much 
uncertainty  as  ever  as  to  what  the  Supreme 
Court  should  do  for  an  encore. 

President  Nixon's  crusade  to  restore  "bal- 
ance" to  the  liberal-leaning  Court  led  blm  to 
pluck  another  Appellate  Judge  from  Attor- 
ney General  John  N.  Mitchell's  handy 
lUt  of  160  candldaites  last  Wednesday,  aa 
Judge  Harry  A.  Blackmun  became  the  latest 
nominee  for  Associate  Justice. 

Judge  Blackmun  Is  the  fourth  middle- 
aged.  Protestant,  Republican  Federal  Ap- 
pellate Judge  to  be  named  by  Mr.  Nixon  to 
the  Supreme  Court  since  former  Chief  Jus- 
tice Ban  Warren  ended  the  "Warren  Bra"  by 
retiring  last  June. 

Mr.  NUon's  distaste  for  that  Judicial  style 
bad  been  clear  since  his  1968  political  cam- 
paign, but  his  own  Image  of  the  "Nixon 
Court"  had  been  fussy  until  the  latest  ^- 
polntment.  It  suggests  that  what  Mr.  Nixon 
really  has  in  mind  Is  a  Supreme  Oo\irt  that 
behaves  like  a  middle-level  appellate  court. 

Many  lawyers  have  agreed  with  Mr.  Nixon 
that  It  Is  time  to  give  the  country  a  rest  from 
the  recent  actlvlam  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
But  the  Warren  Court  Is  a  difficult  act  to  fol- 
low, because  few  people  want  the  Court  to  re- 
vert all  the  way  back  to  the  negativism  of 
bygone  years. 

Mr.  Nixon  has  encountered  trouble  In  es- 
tabUahing  a  new  Identity  for  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  even  assuming  that  Judge  Black- 
mun will  be  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  the 
Court  will  probably  not  change  too  much — 
at  least  not  right  away. 

Judge  Bladcmtm  Is  a  Harvard -traln«<l. 
grandfatherly  Jurist  who  writes  long  opin- 
ions on  almost  any  subject,  but  likes  tax 
cases  best.  He  does  not  appear  to  be  as  con- 
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servatlve  as  his  two  Ill-fated  predecessors. 
Judge  Clement  F.  Haynsworth  and  Judge  O. 
Harrold  Carswell. 

Superficially,  he  seems  much  like  Justice 
Burger,  who  Is  his  childhood  friend  from 
Minnesota  and  who  urged  his  appointment 
to  the  Court  of  Appeals  and  to  the  Supreme 
Court.  Judge  Blackmun  has  tended  to  take 
moderate  positions  on  civil  rights,  and  civil 
liberties  cases,  and  like  Chief  Justice  Bur- 
ger, be  has  frequently  bucked  the  tide  of  the 
Warren  Court's  enlargement  of  criminal 
suspects'  rights. 

This  seems  to  suggest  that  the  two  men 
might  team  up  to  form  the  nucleus  of  the 
future  "Burger  majority"  to  champion  a 
more  conservative  approach  to  law-and-or- 
der  Issues.  But  so  far  Mr.  Burger  has  tended 
to  be  a  loner,  dissenting  far  more  fre- 
quently— and  acidly — than  most  newcomers 
to  the  Court  do,  and  not  yet  drawing  a  core 
of  Justices  to  his  views. 

Also.  Judge  Blackmun  has  often  said,  when 
making  conservative  decisions  on  the  Court 
of  Appeals,  that  It  Is  the  Supreme  Court's 
place  to  innovate.  That  does  not  necessarily 
mean  that  he  would  do  so  as  a  Justice,  but 
another  formw  Republican  appeals  Judge, 
Potter  Stewart,  has  become  an  extremely 
flexible  Justice,  and  Justice  Blackmun  seems 
much  like  Justice  Stewart  In  philosophy  and 
style. 

Normally,  when  the  Supreme  Court  has 
been  without  a  ninth  Justice  for  a  Icng  pe- 
riod, deadlocked  Issues  tend  to  pile  up.  A 
new  member  has  enormous  impact  at  the 
start.  This  happened  to  Arthur  J.  Goldberg, 
who  accelerated  the  Warren  Court  on  its 
libertarian  ootirse  in  1962  by  casting  the  de- 
ciding votes  in  14  cases  shortly  after  he  took 
tbe  seat  vacated  by  Justice  Felix  Frank- 
furter. 

If  Judge  Blackmun  Is  confirmed,  he  will 
be  disqualified  from  participating  In  tbe 
most  Important  appeal  before  the  Court — a 
key  test  of  capital  punishment — because  It 
Is  his  decision  that  Is  being  appealed. 

Judge  Blackmun's  inclinations  on  other 
upcoming  issues  are  difficult  to  anticipate. 
The  Supreme  Court  has  been  waiting  for 
Its  ninth  Justice  before  deciding  If  state 
criminal  anarchy  laws  may  be  Invited 
against  radical  militant  groups.  If  police 
agents  may  record  suspects'  conversations  on 
concealed  recording  devices  without  first 
obtaining  court  permission,  and  whether 
some  of  the  criminal  rights  declared  by  the 
Warren  Court  wlU  be  appUed  retroactively 
to  void  old  convictions. 

Appeals  already  on  the  docket  for  next 
year  raise  such  varied  Issues  as  pornography 
In  the  mails,  secondary  labor  boycotts,  equal 
employment  rights  of  women,  local  govern- 
ment reapportionment,  privacy  rights  of 
welfare  clients,  and  Southern  Negroes'  vot- 
ing rights. 

nCPOSSIBLX    TO    PUSICT 

Other  questions  that  are  certain  to  be 
faced  eventually  Include  the  constitution- 
ality of  the  Federal  law  that  makes  It  a  crime 
U»  cross  state  lines  to  Incite  a  riot,  the  le- 
gality oH  the  1068  act  that  permits  police 
to  wiretap  with  court  approval,  the  question 
of  busing  to  eliminate  segregation  In  the 
South,  and  the  many  thorny  Issues  raised  by 
the  convictions  of  the  "Chicago  Seven"  mili- 
tants In  Judge  Julius  Hoffman's  court. 

Attempting  to  predict  In  advance  how  an 
open-minded  jurist  will  react  to  these  ques- 
tions Is  all  but  Impossible.  But  one  hint 
on  Judge  Blackmun  Is  that  Professor  Tale 
Kamlaar.  a  Michigan  law  professor  who 
cheered  the  Warren  Court  on  to  Its  most 
liberal  criminal  rulings,  feels  that  Judge 
Blackmun  Is,  for  President  Nixon,  a  good 
choice.  "All  tbe  evidence  supports  Judge 
Blackmun's  own  statement  that  he  cant 
be  classified  as  a  conservative  or  a  liberal." 
Mr.  Kamlsar  said  last  week.  "I  wonder,"  he 
added,  "If  Nixon  might  have  been  somewhat 
misled." 
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(From  the  Washington  Star,  Apr.  30,  1070] 

SENSrnvx  to  Pboslkms  or  "Lrrrut  Pxoplk," 

Blackmun   Statbs 

(By  Lyle  Dennlston) 

Supreme  Court  nominee  Harry  A.  Black- 
mun today  described  himself  to  senators  as 
a  Judge  who  has  "a  sensitivity  to  the  prob- 
lems of  little  people." 

Questioned  at  length  by  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee  about  his  phllosor^y  as  a 
Judge,  Blackmun  said  he  regards  the  BUI  of 
Rights  as  "very  predous,"  that  he  believes 
Judges  should  "start  with  precedent."  but  not 
always  avoid  change  In  the  law,  and  that 
*'lt  Is  the  role  of  the  courts  to  Interpret  the 
Constitution  "In  the  light  of  the  problems 
of  today." 

Tbe  atmosphere  at  the  opening  hearing  was 
clearly  favorable  to  President  Nixon's  third 
nominee  for  the  year-old  vacancy  on  the 
highest  court.  Each  senator  who  questioned 
him  praised  Blackmun's  answers  and  his 
background. 

NO  Brrm  dbba'R 

There  was  no  sign  of  the  bitter  debate 
which  surrounded  Senate  consideration  of 
the  two  rejected  nominees,  federal  Judges 
Clement  Haynsworth,  Jr.,  and  O.  Harrold 
Carswell. 

A  leading  challenger  of  the  prior  nominees 
referred  to  those  past  disputes  In  remarking 
to  Blackmun: 

"If  we've  accomplished  some  small  thing 
by  getting  a  man  of  your  caliber  here,  per- 
haps the  old  battles  were  worthwhile." 

The  61-year-old  federal  Judge  from  Roch- 
ester, Minn.,  gave  replies  that  seemed  to 
satisfy  senators  of  broadly  varying  {riilloso- 
phles. 

To  tbe  chairman  of  the  committee.  Black- 
mun said  he  does  not  believe  a  Supreme  Court 
Justice  should  rely  on  his  own  personal  no- 
tions In  reaching  decisions. 

"Tbe  Constltutl(m,"  he  said,  "Is  a  docu- 
ment of  specified  words  and  construction. 
I  would  do  my  best  not  to  have  my  decisions 
affected  by  my  personal  Ideas  or  philosophy." 

Blackmim  oonunented: 

"Conditions  are  different  today,  and  I  sup- 
pose that  we  have  federal  courts  to  construe 
the  document  (the  Constitution)  In  light  of 
the  problems  of  today.  That  Is  why  It  has 
endured.  In  a  way.  It  Is  very  rigid,  and  In  a 
way.  It  Is  very  fiexlble." 

Blaclcmun  told  the  committee  of  the  many 
letters  he  had  received  from  strangers  since 
his  nomination  was  tuinounced.  Of  their 
contents,  he  said :  "What  comes  through  most 
clearly  Is  the  utter  respect  which  the  little 
person  has  for  the  Su|K«me  Court  of  the 
United  States.  The  little  person  feels  this 
Is  a  real  bastion  for  the  protection  of  his 
rights." 

"Tinur    TO    BTHICS 

Blackmun  made  clear  be  feels  It  has  been 
bis  experience  as  a  judge  to  encourage  that 
belief. 

"I  like  to  feel  that  my  record  will  show, 
particularly  In  the  civil  rights  area  and  tbe 
labor  area  and  In  the  treatment  of  little  peo- 
ple, what  I  hope  Is  a  sensitivity  to  their 
problems." 

After  questioning  tbe  judge  about  bis 
Judicial  philosophy,  the  senators  turned  to 
an  examination  of  his  attitude  and  perform- 
ance on  Judicial  ethics. 

Replying  to  a  question  about  bis  Invsst- 
ments.  Blackmun  said  that  if  he  Is  con- 
firmed for  the  Supreme  Court  "tbe  thing  for 
me  to  do  would  be  to  dispose  of  these  secu- 
rities forthwith — and  take  the  risk  of  further 
Inflation." 

He  said  that  he  had  not  bought  stocks  as 
an  "in-and-out"  trader,  but  he  had  bought 
them  and  "put  them  away  and  forgot  about 
it.  and  p>erbaps  that  Lb  the  way  it  should  l>e.' 

New  disclosures  made  late  yesterday  about 
the  Judge's  financial  and  ethical  record,  dur- 
ing the  11  years  he  has  been  on  the  8th  U.S. 
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Court  of  Appeals,  bad  been  examined  by 
senators  overnight  to  see  If  there  was  any 
basis  for  complaint. 

The  new  data,  given  to  the  Senate  by 
Judiciary  Committee  by  Deputy  Atty.  Gen. 
Richard  O.  Klelndlenst  In  answer  to  written 
queries  by  fotir  Democrats  on  the  panel, 
showed  these  key  points: 

Blaclcmun  has  invested  $92318  in  public 
and  private  securities  during  his  years  as  a 
Judge.  His  wife  has  never  owned  any  secu- 
riUes. 

He  has  bought  no  stocks  in  any  business 
corporation  since  1963,  and  his  only  invest- 
ments since  then  have  been  In  publicly  Issued 
sectiritles,    primarily    U.S.    Treastiry   bills. 

His  current  portfolio,  based  on  this  week's 
market  prices,  Is  worth  about  $62,502 — 
$32,887  in  common  stocks  and  the  remainder 
In  tiank  certificates  of  deposit  or  public 
bonds  or  bills.  At  the  time  he  became  a  Judge 
in  19S9,  his  portfolio  had  a  value  of  $18,785, 
plus  $9,960  in  a  savings  account. 

During  his  11  years  as  a  Judge,  he  has 
sold  stocks  worth  $19,170,  and  has  received 
about  $45,500  from  debt  sectiritles  which 
matured. 

He  has  taken  part  In  only  four  coiurt  cases 
in  which  be  might  have  had  an  interest — 
three  while  he  held  stock  In  one  of  the  par- 
ties or  in  a  firm  related  to  one  of  the  parties. 
and  one  case  decided  27  days  before  he  traugbt 
stock  In  one  of  the  parties. 

Blackmun  has  Joined  in  deciding  six  cases 
in  which  his  former  Minneapolis  law  firm 
represented  one  of  the  parties,  but  in  no  case 
was  the  party  a  "regular  client"  of  the  firm 
when  the  Judge  was  a  member. 

He  has  taken  part  in  decisions  In  five  cases 
Involving  firms  which  had  done  some  legal 
business  with  his  old  firm,  but  were  repre- 
sented In  the  specific  cases  by  other  firms. 

The  Judge  has  voluntarily  dtsquallfled  him- 
self from  three  court  cases — one  because  he 
had  an  investment  In  the  parent  firm  of  one 
of  tbe  parties,  and  two  because  former  law 
clerks  were  involved  in  the  cases  as  attorneys. 

He  has  taken  no  part  In  any  court  case  in- 
volving a  party  he  ever  represented  as  a  law- 
yer, and  has  not  Joined  in  deciding  any  case 
involving  a  organization  or  firm  which  he 
then  served  as  an  officer  or  adviser. 

In  making  these  disclosures,  Klelndlenst 
told  tbe  Senate  committee  that  Blackmun 
had  In  no  way  broken  any  code  of  Judicial 
ethics,  and  had  violated  no  federal  law 
governing  Judges'  conduct. 

The  description  of  Blackmun's  current 
portfolio  included  these  Items:  Tbe  largest 
single  holding  Is  $9,631  worth  of  TJS.  Treas- 
ury bills,  due  to  mature  next  month;  other 
Investments  Include  IBM  stock,  now  worth 
$7,646;  J.  C.  Penny  stock,  $6347;  $6,012  wc»^b 
of  Federal  Land  Bank  bonds;  $5,000  worth  of 
bonds  on  the  fire  station  in  Mankato,  Minn.; 
and  stock  Investments — aU  below  $5,000 — 
In  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Kahler  Corp.,  Manufac- 
turers Hanover  Corp.,  Florida  Power  &  Light, 
Minnesota  Mining  &  Manufacturing  Co., 
American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.,  and 
American  Sectulty  &  Trust  Co. 


WoKST  FEAtn)  rN  Aicexican  Histokt 
(By  David  Lawrence) 

WASHtNeroN. — Ttkt  south  would  probably 
swallow  Its  grievances  over  the  defeats  of 
judges  Haynsworth  and  Carswell  for  seats 
on  the  Supreme  Court  If  the  majority  In 
Congress  would  help  to  correct  the  worst 
fraud  In  American  history — tbe  enforced 
"adoption"  of  the  fourteenth  amendment,  on 
which  niunerous  cases  In  the  desegregation 
controversy  are  currently  based. 

Few  people  today  know  about  certain  un- 
disputed facts  of  history  which  occurred  Just 
after  the  war  between  the  states  ended  In 
.^m  1865 — that  the  thirteenth  amendment, 
abolishing  slavery,  was  legally  ratified  by 
state  legislatures  in  the  south  as  well  as  the 
north,  but  when  the  fourteenth  amendment 
was   proposed,   it   seemed   to   be   confronted 
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with  faUura.  It  UkM  three-fourtha  of  the 
•tatM  to  ratify.  In  thla  c*m,  18  out  of  ST 
•tat«  legislatures  did  not  vota  to  approve — 
just  a  little  leM  tban  half.  Outald*  the  south. 
sU  atatea  had  faUed  to  ratify,  and  In  th« 
■outh  ten  had  rejected  It. 

Congreas  had  ousted  all  southerners  from 
their  seats  In  the  Senate  and  the  Housa. 
and  then  passed  a  law  of  coercion.  It  pro- 
vided that  mlUtary  rule  ba  established  In 
the  Southern  states  and  that  none  of  them 
could  be  regarded  as  In  the  union  uiUess 
they  "ratlfled"  the  fourteenth  amendment. 
Amnesty  to  former  rebels  had  been  de- 
clared In  May  1865  by  President  Andrew 
Johnson  t>ecause  the  war  was  over.  In  1867, 
under  penalty  of  continued  exile,  the  south- 
em  states  were  told  specifically  they  must 
ratify  the  fourteenth  amendment  aa  tba 
price  of  readmlsalon  to  the  union.  In  mm 
instance,  a  general  sent  down  from  the  north 
presided  o'?tr  a  state  leglslatur*. 

When  Secretary  of  SUte  Seward  In  July 
1868  was  faced  with  the  probtem  of  pro- 
claiming "ratUlcaUofi"  of  the  fourteenth 
amendment,  he  said  frankly  that  be  wasnt 
authorized  "to  determine  and  decide  doubt- 
ful questions  as  to  the  authenticity  of  the 
organlaatloa  of  sUte  legislatures  or  as  to 
the  power  of  any  state  legislature  to  recall 
a  previous  act  or  resolution  of  ratification." 
He  said  the  amendment  was  valid  If  the 
original  resolutions  of  the  Ohio  and  New 
Jeaey  legislatures  were  to  be  deemed  effec- 
tive, notwithstanding  subsequent  rejection. 
Many  noted  historians  point  out  In  their 
books  that  new  state  legislatures  In  the 
south  had  been  elected  to  function  In  1866 
after  the  war,  but  In  1867  were  put  under 
military  r\Ue  and  the  senators  and  repre- 
sentatives from  the  states  were  denied  seats 
In  Congress.  President  Andrew  Johnson  had 
vetoed  the  measure.  It  was.  however,  passed 
over  his  veto.  and.  of  course,  no  southerners 
were  there  to  vo««. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
ao  years  later  refused  to  rule  on  all  these 
Illegal  procedxires.  claiming  they  were  actt  of 
the  'political  departments  of  the  govern- 
ment." Thla  waa  obvloualy  a  means  oC  avoid- 
ing a  decision  on  a  ttckltsh  question.  But 
several  decades  aft«r  Its  paasage  the  same 
foiorteenth  amendment  Is  being  used  by  the 
high  court  to  regulate  the  operation  of  the 
schools  by  the  federal  government,  hitherto 
a  function  of  the  states. 

Clearly  there  is  need  for  the  American  peo- 
ple through  their  representatives  In  Congress 
to  rewrite  the  so-called  "fonrteenth  amend- 
ment" and  to  stipulat*  where  state  rights 
begin  and  end  and  wbere  federal  power  may 
be  Interposed.  The  people  have  every  right 
to  erase  ftom  the  record  the  chapter  of  his- 
tory after  the  war  was  over  by  some  by  mili- 
tary power — to  -ratify"  an  alleged  amend- 
ment to  the  Constlttitlon. 

The  facts  are  available  tn  the  history  books. 
They  are  unquestioned.  If  America  is  to  live 
happily  aa  "one  nation,  indivisible.''  the  mis- 
takes of  the  past  wUl  have  to  be  re-examined. 
It  means  building  a  new  respect  for  law  and  a 
restoration  of  confidence  In  national  concepts 
of  the  Constitution. 

No  longer  would  it  be  necessary  to  worry 
whether  a  Supreme  Court  Justice  came  from 
tha  south  or  tbs  north  or  the  west  or  the 
«Mt.  Par  if  the  ConsUtutloa  kersafter  d^lnes 
the  limits  of  Jndlelal  power  and  the  fuBctlocw 
that  are  beyaad  it,  and  rsqulrsa  adhersnoe  to 
the  ezlBtinc  .■— twtmg  prnn—  alone  as  the 
way  to  oMala  chaiiie.  there  la  Uttto  Ukell- 
bood  at  any  regtonai  rseenfments  aristae  in 
the  future.  Badna  would  loae  its  terror  be- 
cause people  la  aa  esctlona  ot  the  eouatry 
would  tlien  feel  they 
by  Ui 
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May  1,  1970 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 


ow  irsw  ToeK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRB8ENTATIVKS 

Friday,  May  t.  1§7§ 

Mr.  DUU5KI.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
times  when  it  is  appropriate  to  place 
certain  matters  on  the  record  in  proper 
context. 

One  of  thoae  times  is  now  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Isaue  of  postal  reform 
which  has  become  entangled  with  a 
number  of  side  issues. 

I  have  received  the  following  April  27 
letter  from  Gustave  J.  Johnson  of  New 
Yoik  City,  national  field  director  for 
the  National  Association  of  Letter 
Carriers : 

Hon.  Thaooecs  J.  Dtn.sKi, 
House  Office  Buitdtng. 
Waafiin^ton.  DX!. 

DcAa  Tan:  At  the  conclusion  of  the  recent 
postal  workars'  protest  against  Intolerable 
wages,  etc..  we  ("we"  meaning  the  thousands 
of  members  of  Branch  36.  NALC.  In  New 
York  City,  members  In  New  York  State  and 
throughout  the  nation)  were  Informed  that 
no  reprisals,  I  repeal,  no  reprisals,  would  be 
taken  against  any  postal  worker  in  any  way 
Involved  In  the  Job  action.  This  understand- 
ing was  brought  about  between  high  ofllclaUi 
of  the  a.S.  Oovernment,  Including  key  legU- 
lators  and  top  postal  offlclals.  These  assur- 
ances brought  our  people  back  to  work. 

It  la  with  both  Incredulity  and  a  sense  of 
distaste  that  I  am  forced  to  send  this  letter 
advising  you  that  Postmaster  Oeneral  Blount 
(speaking  for  the  Nixon  Administration?) 
has  disavowed  this  agreement.  Considering 
the  volatile  temper  of  our  membership  at  the 
present  time,  we  do  not  need  any  Infiamma- 
tory  statements,  by  a  top  administration 
r>mctiti^  regarding  reprisals.  To  my  amaae- 
ment.  however,  thla  U  precisely  what  has 
happened. 

In  the  May  4,  1070  Issue  of  "US.  News  ft 
World  Report,"  Postmaster  Oeneral  Blount 
is  specifically  asked,  "What  would  you  do 
about  those  who  go  out  on  an  Ulegal  strike?" 
He  replied : 

"I  would  like  to  emphaalae  what  we've 
done  in  the  recent  work  stoppage.  No.  1,  In 
our  agreement  that  has  been  signed  by  all 
of  the  unions  In  the  Post  OOce  Department, 
we  speclflcaUy  have  said,  as  far  as  disci- 
plinary action  la  concerned,  that  the  Depart- 
ment will  not  Initiate  it  until  we  have  du- 
cussed  with  the  unions  the  policies  that 
we're  going  to  follow. 

"Now.  we  have  very  plainly  sUted  to  these 
union  leaders  that  we  cannot  condone  this 
illegal  walkout.  We're  not  going  to  coctdone 
It.  and  we  are  going  to  take  i4>propnate 
disciplinary  action." 

A  second  question  put  to  him.  "What  dis- 
ciplinary action  are  yon  going  to  taksr*. 
elicited  this  answer: 

"I  think  it  would  be  Inappropriate  for  me 
to  discuss  here  what  actions  we  plan  to  take. 
But  our  actions  wUl  be  appropriate  to  the 
ciicamstanoaa. 

"We  bad  between  ISOjOOO  and  aoo.000  peo- 
ple out  on  strike.  I  would  like  to  emphaalae 
that  there  were  600.000  postal  worken  who 
never  walked  out. 

"How.  at  those  160.000  to  aoo/XlO  who  did 
walk  out.  soma  percentage  at  tUssu  some 
large  peroantags  of  tbana.  la  my  optaloii — 
were  not  really  involved  In  this  matter.  Tbey 
didn't  want  to  get  Involved  In  wbatavar 
aalgbt  hspf  by  cmertng  tbs  plekst  llae — 


but  they  weren't  on  the  picket  line,  they 
weren't  leading  the  strike.  And  I  think  that 
you  look  at  Individual  circumstances  differ- 
ently. 

"But  I  tell  you  that  we  cannot  condone 
that  strike,  and  we  are  going  to  take  ap- 
propriate disciplinary  action." 

I  earnestly  solicit  your  aid  in  restating  the 
guarantees  that  there  would  be  no  reprisals 
against  men  forced  to  take  a  dramatic  step 
to  express  their  plight  to  the  people  of  this 
country.  Tou  know.  Sir,  that  the  agreement 
originally  arrived  at  listed  terms  of  a  12% 
pay  increase.  Our  people  have  thus  far  seen 
only  a  6 ''a  Increase  which  amounts  to  less 
than  a  dollar  a  day.  We  were  also  told  that 
talks  would  be  concluded  and  the  agreement 
Implemented.  Our  membership  reminds  us 
of  these  promises  every  day.  Prankly.  we  are 
still  sitting  on  a  keg  of  dynamite  and  a 
lighted  match  has  Just  been  applied  to  It  by 
PMO  Blount.  We  need  your  urgent  assistance, 
now. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Ooerava  J.  JoBweow. 

Mr.  I^>eaker.  Just  so  there  will  be  no 
question  raised  that  Mr.  Johnson  has 
taken  his  quotations  out  of  context.  I 
am  excerpting  the  entire  section  of  the 
Interview  by  the  Postmaster  Oeneral  as 
printed  in  the  May  edition  of  the  Ujj. 
News  k  World  Report.  Including  both  the 
questions  preceding  and  following  the 
quotes  in  Mr.  Johnson's  letter: 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  binding  arbitration 
would  be  a  solution  for  aU  strikes  by  gov- 
ernment employeee— those  working  for  local 
and  SUte  governments  as  weU  as  for  tbe 
Federal  Government? 

A.  Let  me  say  first  that  I'd  rather  workers 
had  th^njHJ  to  strike,  and  I'd  rather  we 
could  handtoit  aa  we  do  In  private  indxistry. 
But.  In  view  of  the  essential  nature  of  most 
government  services,  you  Just  cannot  accept 
the  right  to  strike.  Tou  cant  have  a  thing 
like  a  police  strike,  for  example.  So  you've 
got  to  provide  an  alternative. 

I  dont  know  what  that  alternative  could 
be,  other  than  thla.  Now.  maybe  there  are 
better  ways,  but  we  dont  know  what  they 
are.  Nobody  else  has  come  up  with  any  bet- 
ter solution. 

I  think  that  tbe  thing  that's  Important 
U  that  you  dont  undercut  the  bargaining 
picicoss  by  a  binding-arbitration  procedure, 
eo  that  everything  Just  goes  to  arbitration. 
We  have  tried  to  prevent  that  by  thla  ISO- 
day  period  from  the  start  of  bargaining,  and 
with  the  fact-finding  techniques,  mediation, 
and  aU  tbe  other  things  that  try  to  get 
parties  themselves  to  resolve  their  disputes. 
I  hope  that  we'U  never  use  that  ultimate 
conclualon  of  Mn^'"B  atbltratloii. 

IT  THaaa's  aif  TT.i.aosT.  waLXOUT 
Q.  What  would  you  do  about  those  who  go 
out  on  an  Illegal  strike? 

A.  I  would  like  to  emphasize  what  we've 
done  In  the  recent  work  stoppage.  No  I,  In 
our  agreement  that  has  been  signed  by  all 
of  the  unions  In  the  Post  OSce  Department, 
we  spedflcally  have  said,  as  far  as  dlsdpU- 
nary  action  is  concerned,  that  the  Depart- 
ment will  not  initiate  It  unUl  we  have  dis- 
cussed with  the  si"l""«  the  policies  that  we're 
going  to  foDow. 

Row.  we  have  very  plainly  stated  to  these 
union  leaders  that  we  cannot  condone  this 
Illegal  walkout.  We're  not  going  to  condone 
it.  and  ws  are  going  to  take  approprUte  dU- 
dpllnary  action. 

Q.  What  disciplinary  action  are  you  going 
to  take? 

A.  I  think  it  would  be  Inapprapriato  for 
ma  to  discuss  here  what  actions  we  plan  to 
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take.  But  our  actions  will  be  ^proprlate  to 
the  circumstances. 

We  had  between  150,000  and  200.000  people 
out  on  strike.  And  I  would  like  to  emphasise 
that  there  were  600.000  postal  workers  who 
never  walked  out. 

Now.  of  those  160,000  to  200.000  who  did 
walk  out,  some  percentage  of  them — some 
large  percentage  of  them,  in  my  c^inion — 
were  not  really  Involved  in  thU  matter.  They 
didnt  want  to  get  Involved  In  whatever  might 
happen  by  crossing  the  picket  line — but  they 
werent  on  the  picket  line,  they  werent  lead- 
ing the  strike.  And  I  think  that  you  look  at 
individual  circumstances  differently. 

But  I  tell  you  that  we  cannot  condone 
that  strike,  and  we  are  going  to  take  appro- 
priate disciplinary  action. 

HOW  itan.  SATSS  wociu>  be  skt 

Q.  Mr.  Blount,  who  will  set  the  price  of 
first-class  mall  under  your  reorganiaation 
system? 

A.  Under  the  reorganization  bill  we  recom- 
mend to  Congress,  all  mail  prices  or  rates  will 
be  set  in  thU  fashion: 

Management  will  propose  a  rate  change  to 
a  board  of  independent  rate  experts.  These 
rate  experts  will  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, not  by  the  operating  management  of 
the  Post  Office  Department.  They  will  be  ap- 
pointed for  six-yew  terms.  They  will  be  pro- 
fessional rate-making  people.  They  will  be 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  holding 
public  hearings  In  which  those  affected  will 
testify,  and,  at  the  conclusion,  of  making 
rate-change  recommendations  to  the  public 
commissioners  on  revenues  and  coats. 

The  commissioners  then  make  the  decision 
on  the  rate  changes — subject  to  a  veto  by  a 
two-thirds  vote  of  either  branch  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  without  burdening  the  - 
Rkoro  with  further  duplication  I  would 
call  the  attention  of  Members  to  my  re- 
marks on  Tuesday,  April  28,  at  page 
13388  regarding  the  related  statements 
made  by  the  Postmaster  General  in  a 
speech  at  the  National  Press  Club  last 
Monday. 

I  was  interested  to  note  the  report  on 
the  General's  speech  as  given  in  the 
Press  Club  Record,  dated  April  30,  as 
follows: 

(From  the  National  Press  Club  Record) 

"The  aittiation  ia  urgent,  and  we  are  going 
to  have  more  difficulties,"  warned  Postmaster 
General  Winton  M.  Blount  at  a  Club  lunch- 
eon April  27.  "I  don't  know  how  I  can  make 
it  any  plainer  than  the  work  stoppage  made 
it,"  he  said,  referring  to  the  subject  of  postal 
reform.  "Only  Congress  can  decide  the  out- 
come," he  added. 

Will  the  strikers  be  punished?  Blount  re- 
plied: "We  cannot  condone  this  strike.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  realise  that  a  great  num- 
ber were  Just  caught  up  in  It.  We  have  agreed 
to  discuss  vrtth  the  union  the  matter  of  dis- 
cipline." What  if  Congress  doesnt  go  along 
with  the  reform? 

Tht  former  Alabama  businessman  an- 
swered, "If  a  bill  doesnt  come  through  by 
Friday,  well  turn  Martha  loose  on  them  and 
If  that  doesn't  vrork,  well  have  them  play 
golf  with  the  Vice  President."  What's  his 
own  future  if  the  Poet  Office  becomes  a  cor- 
poration? "I'm  not  worried  about  unemploy- 
ment," Blotmt  chuckled.  "I  heard  today  that 
there  Is  a  vacancy  in  the  presidency  of  the 
I  Quit  Smoking  Club."— George  Beatty 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  charges  from 
downtown  that  Congress  is  dragging  its 
feet  on  postal  reform.  The  facts  do  not 
substantiate  the  charges. 

I  announced  to  the  House,  simultane- 
ously with  the  delivery  to  the  House  of 
the  postal  reform  message  by  President 
Nixon,  that  I  was  ordering  immediate 
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additional  public  hearings  on  the  sub- 
ject notwithstanding  the  fact  Jiat  we 
had  compted  many  thousands  of  words 
of  testimony  during  34  days  of  public 
hearings  last  year. 

Our  committee  on  Post  OflBce  and  Civil 
Service  held  3  duys  of  hearings  during 
which  we  heard  all  of  the  parties  who 
were  involved  in  the  new  elements  add- 
ed to  the  situation  as  the  result  of  the 
so-called  negotiations  downtown. 

In  order  to  complete  the  testimony 
and  maintain  the  tight  schedule  of  com- 
mittee activities  which  I  had  outlined. 
I  kept  the  committee  in  session  late 
Monday  night. 

EXXCUTIVE    SESSIONS   BEGIN 

I  had  scheduled  an  executive  session 
of  the  full  committee  for  Tuesday  morn- 
ing and  I  wanted  it  to  proceed  on  sched- 
ule. It  did — and  almost  on  time.  We  had 
12  Democrats  and  five  Republicans  on 
hand  when  I  gaveled  the  meeting  to  or- 
der at  10:15  a.m.,  anothei  Democrat  and 
four  more  Republicans  arriving  subse- 
quently. 

We  had  a  good  meeting,  settled  prelim- 
inary procedural  matters  and  proceed- 
ed to  amendments  before  adjourning  at 
noon  when  the  House  convened. 

On  Wednesday,  we  began  having  the 
problem  of  assembling  a  quorum  to  do 
business — a  familiar  problem  in  our 
committee  deliberations  on  reform.  At 
10:15  a.m.  we  had  nine  Democrats  and 
only  one  Republican  present  for  the 
.^ineeting.  It  was  not  until  10:27  ajn.  that 
the  meeting  could  be  started  with  a 
quorum  present. 

Once  again,  we  had  a  productive  meet- 
ing in  which  the  Members  considered  a 
number  of  proposals  and  took  action  on 
several  amendmoits. 

The  Thursday  meeting  never  got  im- 
derway  at  all,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  Postmaster  General  had 
been  pressuring  the  Members  and  Con- 
gress for  speedy  action  on  this  measure. 
Indeed,  he  had  wanted  the  bill  finally 
acted  upon  by  our  committee  on  that 
date. 

lIINOKirT    MEMBEXS   ABSENT 

The  lack  of  a  quorum  was  caused  by 
the  fact  that  the  Republicans  had  noti- 
fied the  chairman  on  the  previous  day 
that  a  caucus  of  all  Republicans  in  the 
House  had  been  called  for  the  same  hour 
and  that  they  would  attend  the  caucus 
rather  than  the  reg\ilarly  scheduled 
executive  session. 

As  usual,  a  large  number  of  Demo- 
cratic Members  were  on  hand  promptly, 
but  when  It  was  apparent  the  Republi- 
cans were  not  going  to  appear,  I  ad- 
journed the  sessicm. 

There  was  one  Republican  who  was  on 
hand  and  that  was  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Oross)  whose  attendance  and 
dedication  to  the  work  of  our  committee 
is  above  reproach.  He  was  prompt  and 
was  the  only  minority  member  who 
showed  up  befwe  adjournment. 

ACTION    NEIDB) NOT   SFKECHCB 

The  Postmaster  General  keeps  making 
speeches  and  statemoits  to  the  press  In 
complaint  about  the  delay  by  Congress 
in  acting  on  postal  reform. 

But  when  our  committee  meets  to  act 
on  this  matter,  the  problem  Invariably 
lies  with  the  members  of  his  own  party 
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who  are  absent,  thus  making  it  very  diffi- 
cult for  us  to  obtain  a  quorum  to  do 
business. 

In  a  26-member  committee,  we  must 
have  14  members  physically  present  In 
the  committee  roc»n  in  order  to  transact 
business. 

If  they  really  want  postal  reform — as 
I  do — ^it  might  be  helpful  if  the  people 
downtown  would  spend  a  little  more  time 
tw^i^ing  us  in  obtaining  a  quorum  for 
committee  business  rather  than  devot- 
ing their  time  to  speeches,  press  confer- 
ences, and  attacks  on  Congress. 


POLLUTION  AND  OVERPOPULATION 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDAU 

OF   ABIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  1.  1970 

hSi.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  one  of 
the  campuses  I  visited  during  Earth 
Week,  I  remember  running  into  a  profes- 
sorial looking  gentleman  of  advanced 
years  who  had  been  watching  with 
amazement  while  a  group  of  students 
donned  gas  masks  and  other  itarapher- 
nalia  in  order  to  pose  for  a  press  picture. 
He  looked  at  them,  and  then,  at  me,  and 
remarked  with  a  cynical  smile: 

WeU,  I  suppose  the  price  of  victory  !■ 
eternal  publicity. 

I  suppose  what  this  gentleman  said  Is 
true.  There  can  be  no  victory  in  the  bat- 
tle to  save  the  environment  unless  the 
public  spotlight  is  permanently  focused 
on  the  twin  evUs  of  pollution  and  over- 
population. But  publicity  that  is  not  ac- 
companied by  strong  governmental  ac- 
tion will  soon  fade,  and  a  fickle  pubUc 
will  move  on  to  some  new  cause,  and  then 
still  another. 

That  is  why  I  have  decided  to  Intro- 
duce today  a  series  of  proposals,  some  of 
them  highly  controversial,  which  deal 
straightforwardly  with  the  cardinal  sins 
against  the  environment:  PoUution, 
overpopulation,  poison,  and  congestion. 
Our  penance  for  these  sins  will  be  tough 
and  impleasant,  and  necessarily  it  will 
Involve  parting  with  some  of  our  most 
cherished  traditions.  It  will  require  us  to 
alter  nothing  less  than  some  of  our  basic 
and  fundamental  attitudes  about  "prog- 
ress," growth,  "prosperity,"  taxes,  living 
standards,  and  customs. 

But.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  an  optimist, 
and  I  believe  the  American  people  are 
prepared  to  take  a  hard  look  at  the 
choices  that  lie  ahead.  I  believe  that  the 
people  are  far  out  in  front  of  the  poli- 
ticians on  the  environment  issue,  and  I 
believe  they  have  the  resolve  to  win  this 
battle  if  only  leaders  will  show  the  way. 

Last  year  I  introduced  an  Important 
measure.  Known  as  HJt.  10515.  this 
measure  would  have  Congress  declare  a 
national  policy  of  voluntary  population 
staMlization.  It  would  authorize  within 
the  Department  of  Interior  a  Bureau  of 
Population  and  the  Environment  which 
would,  among  other  things,  make  studies 
to  determine  the  optimum  desirable  pop- 
ulation for  this  coimtry. 

Here  Is  what  I  propose  today: 
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COMBIll'UIIOafAI. 

I  am  first  of  all  proposing  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  that  voukl 
guarantee  eveir  persoii  a  right  to  a 
deoentk  clean  enviranment.  The  Impor- 
tance of  such  an  amendment  cannot  be 
overemphasized.  By  elevating  this  mat- 
ter to  eonstltctional  status,  govem- 
moital.  business,  and  personal  pollu- 
tion produdnc  activities  will  all  be  sub- 
ject to  the  constraint  of  constitutloDal 
law.  For  the  first  time  Individual  citi- 
zens will  have  a  constitutional  remedy 
they  can  pursue  Individually,  rather 
than  relying  on  the  good  will  of  an  anti- 
pollution enforcing  agency. 

WATm     POLLXmON 

I  am  introducing  two  biUs  that  will 
amend  the  Federal  Water  PoUution  Con- 
trol Act  The  first  Introduces  an  im- 
portant new  dimension  to  the  water  pol- 
lution battle — the  bill  is  designed  to  pre- 
vent pollution  before  the  fact,  rather 
than  waiting  for  new  activities  to  cause 
pollution  and  then  trying  to  undo  the 
damage.  The  bin  does  this  by  requiring 
builders  or  operators  of  facilities  that 
will  or  are  discharging  any  substance 
into  any  water  system  to  acquire  a  cer- 
tificate of  compliance  from  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Administra- 
tion— FWPCA — upon  a  showing  that 
the  activity  wlD  or  is  complying  with 
FWPCA  water  quaUty  standards.  How- 
ever, the  FWPCA  is  directed  not  to  Issue 
a  certificate  of  compliance  to  any  per- 
son whose  activity  would  In  any  way 
lessen  the  quality  of  water  in  any  water 
system,  notwithstanding  the  compliance 
with  existing  water  quality  standards. 
Appropriate  judicial  relief  is  afforded  to 
both  the  FWPCA  and  private  citizens  for 
violators  of  this  bUL 

The  second  bill  is  designed  to  combat 
poUntian  caused  by  the  dumping  of  phos- 
phate detergents  in  oar  rlrers  and  lakes. 
That  phosphates  have  a  very  serious 
effect  en  water  quaUty  is  beyond  ques- 
tion. This  bill  fights  the  problem  by  ban- 
ning the  uae  of  phospliates  in  detergents 
by  June  30,  1972.  by  dlreetinc  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  set  water  quaUty 
standards  for  all  synthetic  detergents  and 
by  establishing  Federal  assistance  for  the 
development  of  nonpoUutlng  detergents. 


Another  bin  is  aimed  at  the  critical 
problem  of  air  jwllution  as  caused  by  our 
aotamotaOes.  The  provisions  of  this  bill 
include: 

First,  phasing  out  new  high  horse- 
power high  polluting  engines: 

Second,  establishing  a  Federal  devel- 
opment program  for  pollution-free 
vehicles: 

lUrd.  establishment  of  Federal  pur- 
chase of  low-pollution  vehicles  and  en- 
couragement of  similar  State  pur- 
chasfls; 

Fourth,  applleatlan  of  the  CaUfomla 
auto  pollution  standards  for  1971,  1973, 
and  1974  nationwide: 

jUth,  strengthening  of  enforcement 
criteria  for  auto  devices: 

Sixth.  fstahlUhmfnt  of  pollution 
standards  for  used  cars  and  commercial 
fleets:  and 

Seventh,  the  banning  of  lead  in  gaso- 
line and  regulation  of  rubber  and 
tos  emission  levels. 
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EAPID  TmANSTT 

Realizing  that  the  problem  of  automo- 
bile congestion  in  our  cities  has  also 
reached  critical  levels  and  that  an  at- 
tractive, alternative  means  of  urban 
transportation  must  be  furnished,  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  that  will  strengthen 
Federal  involvement  In  the  development 
o."  large-scale  rapid-transit  systems.  The 
most  important  feature  of  this  bill  is 
that  It  establishes  an  urban  mass- transit 
trust  fund  which  will  consist  of  Federal 
revenues  received  from  the  automobile 
excise  tax  smd  general  appropriations  by 
the  Congress.  Amounts  authorized  under 
the  bill  start  at  $1  billion  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  in  1971  and  rise  to  $4  billion 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  in  1974 

The  key  attribute  of  the  trust  fund  is 
that  there  will  always  be  money  available 
for  rapid  transit  programs;  thus  the 
Congress'  largess  need  not  be  relied  on. 
Further,  the  amounts  authorized  under 
this  bill  are  in  excess  of  funds  presently 
available  for  rapid  transit  programs.  I 
believe  this  to  be  a  more  realistic  ap- 
proach to  a  national  problem  than  the 
existing  program. 

pcanciBa  contbol 

Pesticide  pollution  has  reached  critical 
proportions  on  a  worldwide  scale.  Legis- 
lation I  am  introducing  today  would  help 
solve  this  problem  by  banning  all  uses  of 
"hard"  pesticides. 

■OUD  WAflTK  KKCTCUNa  AlfS  JOMKMAI. 

Even  the  casual  observer  would  agree 
that  our  country  is  fast  disappearing  xm- 
der  a  heap  of  waste  materials.  Present 
approaches  to  the  problem  are  pallia- 
tives only — they  are  concerned  with  im- 
proving garbage  handling  techniques.  We 
must  view  production  of  consiuner  goods 
as  a  drain  on  our  natural  resources.  Rec- 
ognizing that  there  is  a  finite  limit  on 
these  resources,  we  must  Insure  that 
mairimiim  usc  is  made  of  them.  Accord- 
ingly I  introduce  today  a  bill  that  directs 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  carry  out  a  research  program 
on  various  methods  of  solid  waste  recy- 
cling techniques.  The  bill  also  authorizes 
the  Secretary  to  assist  State  and  local 
governments  in  the  planning,  building 
and/or  Improvement  of  solid  waste  han- 
dling facilities. 

MOnB  POLLUTION 

Tbe  term  "noise  pollution"  is  a  mis- 
nomer. To  pollute  means  to  soil  or  dirty — 
noise  does  not  do  this.  But  it  is  proper  to 
use  the  term  "noise  pollution"  since  it 
conveniently  describes  an  irritant  which 
at  least  lowers  the  quality  of  the  environ- 
ment and  at  worst  affects  bodily  health 
and  state  of  mind. 

No  one  questions  that  our  surround- 
ings are  becoming  noisier.  The  effect  of 
this  environmental  change  on  physical 
health,  however,  is  disputed.  Some  sci- 
entists "»«'"♦*'"  noise  can  cause  damage 
to  one's  hearing  ability;  others  say  sus- 
tained noise  produces  tension  which  can 
lead  to  mental  disorders.  A  panel  of  sci- 
entists of  the  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science  recently 
suggested  that  sonic  booms  threaten  the 
health  of  untmm  babies  and  that  exces- 
sive noise  may  contribute  to  heart  trou- 
ble and  high  cholesterol  blood  counts. 

On  the  other  hand  many  scientists 
brand  as  speculative  the  «^i»trn«  that  noise 
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produces  various  ailments.  They  point 
out  that  research  leading  to  the  vaxious 
theories  on  the  effect  of  noise  pollution 
is  incomplete. 

I  am  In  no  position  to  resolve  the  sci- 
entific dispute,  but  I  do  feel  this  Is  a 
legitimate  area  for  congressional  con- 
cern. Accordingly,  I  am  Introducing  a 
bill  today  that  will  set  up  in  the  OfBce 
of  the  Surgeon  General  an  Office  of  Noise 
Pollution  that  will  serve  as  a  research 
center  and  clearinghouse  for  informa- 
tion and  data  on  noise  pollution.  The  bill 
also  appropriates  funds  for  grants  to 
State  and  local  governments  which  have 
satisfactory  noise  pollution  control  pro- 
grams. 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  PROVIDE 
PLANES  AND  ARMS  FOR  ISRAEL 


HON.  EDWARD  I.  KOCH 

or  Nrw  TOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  30.  1970 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  April  27  and  in  today's 
New  York  Times  there  are  articles  which 
report  the  introduction  of  Soviet  troops 
and  planes  into  the  Mid  East  in  support 
of  Egypt  and  against  Israel. 

Surely,  if  any  further  evidence  were 
needed  by  President  Nixon  that  the  mili- 
tary k>alance  was  tipping  adversely  to 
Israel,  he  has  it  now.  If  we  here  in  the 
United  States  are  not,  as  Mr.  Alsop  puts 
it,  to  "be  remembered  as  the  murderers 
of  Israel."  the  President  should  immedi- 
ately authorize  the  furnishing  of  planes 
and  arms  to  Israel  so  that  it  can  protect 
itself.  Those  planes  and  arms  should  be 
furnished  now  and  "vithout  cost.  I  am 
inserting  for  the  benefit  of  our  colleagues 
the  comments  of  colimmists  Joseph  Al- 
sop, James  Reston,  and  Max  Frankel; 
(From  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  29.  1970] 
Russian  Aixmkm  Bkuztxd  Fltino  Mbsions 

IN  UAJl. — But  BnoKMcs  nf  WASHiNtfroN 

INVICATXS  ROLK  IS  DBKNSK  OT  BOTTTUN  IN- 

mio* — U.S.  CoNcnK  Moxnrmta — No  Di- 

BECT  CLASHSS  REFOKTEO ISBAELIS  LniiTiNa 

Thus  Takobts  to  Canal  Akxa 
(By  Max  Ptankel) 

Washington. — There  la  growlog  evidence 
tfwt  Soviet  pUoU  are  now  parUcipsUng  In 
the  defenM  ot  central  Egypt  agalast  peuetra- 
Uon  raids  by  the  Israeli  Air  Force.  But  no 
direct  clashes  have  been  reported  so  far. 

IsraeU  diplomats  say  that  their  Oovem- 
ment  has  become  convinced  over  the  last  10 
days  that  Russian -speaking  pilots  flying 
MIO-21's  are  ccrambling  into  attack  forma- 
tions at  almost  every  potential  approach  by 
an  IsraeU  plane,  with  orders  to  Intercept. 

United  States  oOlclals  are  stUl  studylnf 
tbelr  own  Intelligence  reports,  but  In  what 
Is  visibly  an  atmosphere  of  mounting  con- 
cern. An  Intensified  Soviet  Involvement  In 
the  Middle  East  fighting  would  be  expected 
to  have  a  serious  effect  on  the  balance  of 
forces  there. 

JKTS  aXFOKTZD   PTTBSUVD 

While  Soviet  and  IsraeU  fliers  have  not 
made  direct  contact  or  exchanged  any  fire, 
the  Israelis  report  that  two  of  their  planes 
were  pursued  by  eight  So^let-flown  MIQ 
flghters  on  AprU  18.  the  day  that  a  new  pat- 
tern ct  Soviet  operations  was  first  detected. 

The  Israelis  say  that  they  have  been  care- 
ful since  then  to  avoid  provocaUve  flights 
beyond  the  Sues  Canal  region,  in  which  they 
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have  concentrated  most  of  their  recent 
bombing  attacks.  The  Soviet  piloU,  in  turn, 
are  said  to  have  been  careful  so  far  to  avoid 
the  canal  region,  as  If  to  signal  a  primary 
interest  at  this  time  In  the  defense  of  Cairo 
and  other  population  centers  around  which 
they  have  been  empladng  modem  SAM-S 
antiaircraft  mlssllea  since  early  March. 

COIfSIDXaABLa  crvBCT  mwMM 

If  the  Russian  purpose  Is  to  deter  IsraaU 
attacks  on  Cairo  and  Alexandria  and  on  tha 
Soviet  missUe  sites,  their  action  has  already 
had  a  considerable  effect.  Tbe  last  annoonead 
Israeli  raid  on  targets  In  tlM  Egyptian  inte- 
rior was  on  AprU  18.  The  two  planes  that 
turned  taU  at  the  ai^roach  of  Sovlat-Oown 
MlQ's  on  AprU  18  are  said  to  have  baen  on 
a  reconnalaaanca  '"»—*""  The  IsraeUs  say 
that  none  of  their  planas  have  penetrated 
so  deeply  since. 

Neither  American  nor  IsraeU  ofllclals  would 
dUcuss  the  detailed  Inttfligcnoe  infonnatlon 
on  which  they  must  base  tbetr  Judgments. 

It  has  been  established  for  aaoM  time  that 
Ruaalan-speaklng  pUota  were  flying  reoon- 
nalasance  missions  In  Soviet  planes  with 
Egyptian  markings  over  tha  Medl terra nean, 
cloae  to  the  veeeali  of  the  United  States  Sixth 
Fleet.  Soviet  pilots  have  also  flown  tnOnlng 
missions  In  Egypt,  preatimaldy  for  the  benefit 
of  Egyptian  fliers  and  ground  oontrcUers. 

But  this  pattern  of  activity  Is  said  to  have 
changed  drastleaUy  earUer  this  month.  The 
Israelis  believe  that  the  Russians  are  assum- 
ing responsibiUty — with  mlssUes  and 
planes — ^f or  the  defense  of  moat  of  the  United 
Arab  Bepublle.  thus  frwlng  the  b«at  Egyp- 
tian pUota  tor  more  oombat  duty  near  the 
Sues  Canal  and  beyond  It  In  tba  laraeU-oe- 
cupled  Stnat  Panlnrsola.  Tliay  also  tear  that 
Soviet  pUots  win  eventuaUy  be  ordied  to 
Join  In  the  defense  of  the  canal  raglon.  mak- 
ing a  direct  dash  Inevitable. 

Even  the  most  cautious  analysts  here  ap- 
£  g  pear  to  bellev*  that  the  new  flight  opeiatUma 

Si  by  Buaalan-Qteaklng  pUota  are  deslgaad.  at 

X'  th*  least,  to  train  Soviet  fllan  for  the  aettva 

air  "Vff  —  of  Egypt  oiMlar  combat  conditlOBa 
and  to  lead  the  Israalls  to  beUev*  that  they 
are  In  fact  perfonnlng  that  mission. 

▲t  superaonle  speeds,  howsvw.  the  dastliia- 
tlon  at  an  'y«««-n»r.tT»j  Israeli  flghter-bomher 
cannot  be  deteRalned.  Ovw  the  last  10  daya, 
whenever  IsraaU  planes  beading  for  the  canal 
region  taava  apivaadied  EgypUan  air  spaoe. 
MIO-Sl's  la  fiin  and  taan  with  Ruislan- 
sptalrtng  pilots  at  the  eonWols  are  leported 
to  have  scrambled  from  thiae  dlffmnt  basis 
In  pumat  patterns.  AeoonUag  to  the  IsraallB, 
they  have  made  ready  to  attack  any  lntrud«r 
of  the  mtartor  regions. 

The  planes  are  believed  to  bear  Egyptian 
marUnga,  but  they  have  not  been  obeervad 
by  IsraeU  pUols.  At  least  50  dlflannt  Sovlat 
fllacs  art  said  to  have  bean  ovarbaatd  on 

The  anxiety  prompted  by  the  Soviet  optr- 
atlona  m  Egypt  axtende  In  aavcral  dtreettons. 
These  Indnde  the  f<dlowlng: 

Preatdent  Nlaoa  has  lapaatedly  eaotioaed 
the  Soviet  Union  against  "stapa  wbleb  oould 
have  the  effect  o<  drawing  tha  aeajor  pow«f« 
more  deeply  Into  the  Aial>-Iaraell  oonlllct" 
Ha  MM  m  hie  stat»K>f-tlie-warld  measaga 
that  taa  would  view  any  efltort  by  the  Soviet 
Union  "to  seA  pradoadnaaoe  m  tba  Middle 
East  aa  a  matter  of  grave  oonoem.'* 

The  still  developing  InvolvenMnt  ot  Sovlat 
fllen  and  eoidlen  In  Wgjpt  la  seen  ban  aa 
an  ertensjco  o<  Moeeow's  Md  for  "pva- 
domlnanee.*  It  Is  also  seen  as  a  ooauattakant 
to  the  United  Arab  Baptdblle  tram  wbleb 
the  Soviet  Union  eould  not  easily  wltbdraw 
m  case  of  stlU  more  Intense  «'g»»""g  there. 

Moreover,  though  the  Ublted  States  has 
no  treaty  oonualtments  for  the  defense  of 
Israel.  It  la  pledged  to  supply  bar  with 
enongli  arms  to  pieeerie  "the  military  bal- 
ance" m  tbe  area — meaning  Israeli  capacity 
to  defHUl  banalf .  In  postponing  action  on 
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Israel's  lateet  request  fc»'  addlUonal  Phan- 
tom and  Skyhawk  planes  last  month.  Secre- 
tary of  SUto  WBllam  P.  Rogers  said  that 
"If  steps  are  taken  which  might  upeet  the 
current  balance  or  If  m  our  Judgement  poUt- 
Ical  developments  warrant,  the  President 
wlU  not  hesitate  to  reconsider  this  mattw.'' 

The  NUon  Administration  interpreted 
this  deUy  as  an  act  of  "reetramt"  and 
pleaded  with  Moscow  to  follow  its  example, 
despite  earlier  threats. 

Premier  Aleksel  N.  Kosygin  bad  written 
to  President  Nixon  early  in  February  that  If 
Israel  continued  her  raids  Into  central 
Egypt  then  the  Soviet  Union  -^U  be 
forced  to  see  to  It  that  the  Arab  states  have 
means  at  their  disposal  with  the  help  of 
which  a  due  rebuff  to  the  arrogant  aggressor 
could  be  made.' 

American  officials  now  t>elleve  this  mes- 
sage may  have  been  mlsleadmg  and  that  ar- 
rangements for  Egypt's  air  defense  were  ac- 
tuaUy  concluded  late  ta  January,  during 
President  Oamal  Abdel  Nasser's  visit  to  Mos- 
cow. IsraeU  ofllclaU  tend  to  beUeve  that 
Moscow  baa  been  testing  American  responses 
one  step  at  a  time  and  that  the  now  evident 
flight  operations  were  determined  only  after 
Washington  postponed  any  further  commit- 
ments on  the  sale  of  aircraft  to  the  Israelis. 

Either  way,  at  least  some  officials  here 
are  seriously  concerned  that  Moscow  chose  to 
act  man  boldly  m  the  Middle  Bast  m  the 
l>ellef  that  the  Nlzon  Administration  was 
mired  down  In  Southeastern  Asia  and  was 
prevented  by  public  (^>lnlon  from  any  de- 
cisive rtoff't  of  American  mtereets  abroad. 

tm.tt  abmt  DacLDas  Cnmiaiw 
jxausALSK. — ^An  Israeli  Army  si>okeinnan 
decUned  tonl^t  to  oonflrm  a  report  from 
Washington  that  laradi  auuiues  had  said 
Russian  pilots  were  flying  air  cover  In  Egyp- 
tian aircraft  over  the  United  Arab  Bepublle. 
He  said  that  It  had  been  known  for  aoma 
time  that  Ruaalan  pUots  war*  flying  raoon- 
nalsaanca  mlsBlons  m  Egyptian  aircraft  over 
the  Mediterranean,  but  he  could  add  nothing 
about  Hying  air  oovw  over  Igypttan  tairttory. 
Reports  to  this  eOkct  began  dreulatlng 
abroad  soma  waaks  ago.  Ivaatt  mllttary  oA- 
dals  said  at  tba  time  that  tbay  bad  no 
Independant  inf  crauttlon  to  support  this 
speculation  and  bava  not  confirmed  It  ainca 
then.  ofllctaUy  or  unofflclany. 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  27,  1970] 
Sovm   MOszLx  Cisws  m  Kotft  Axx  Fbst 

SLKX    or   TRX    8AT.AWI 

(By  Joaeph  Alsop) 

JkauaaLBc — Israel  la  now  In  deadly  peril — 
not  Immadlataly.  to  ba  sure,  but  for  the  long 
puU.  That  Is  by  far  tbe  most  probable  mean- 
mg  of  tba  mtrednetlon  of  Soviet  SAM-S  mls- 
sllea mto  mypt,  eampleta  wltb  Russian  crews 
maaqusradlng  In  Sgyptlan  nnlforaw. 

This  la  aM>  ptTviF'**.  alaimlat  Jodgment.  It 
Is  the  bleakly  down-to  earth  rearttng  at  ttaa 
new  situation  by  laraal'a  gieat  prima  mlnla- 
ter,  Golda  Melr.  by  tba  brilliant  defense 
mimstar.  Gen.  MoAe  Dayan.  and  by  almost 
every  other  responslbto  Xsraell  leader  tbim 
reporter  baa  talkad  to. 

The  source  of  eoaeeni.  It  must  be  under- 
stood. Is  not  tba  i^ipearanee  of  tlila  new  type 
ot  Sovlat  antlalieraft  mlssUa.  Tte  souroe  at 
coooem  Is.  rathar.  tba  nnpraeedanted  nsa 
of  Soviet  troops  to  man  the  SAM-*. 

"After  aU."  a  Irailing  mtm^vr  at  the  gen- 
eral staff  said  to  ma  grimly,  "thla  Is  tbe  first 
time  smce  the  end  of  World  War  n  that  tha 
Soviets  have  accepted  direct  zesponslbmty 
for  an  operattaial  weapcps  system  m  this 
very  special  kind  of  eontaat.  They  didnt  do 
It  m  Korea.  Tiaay  dldnt  do  It  m  Vlatnaia. 
But  now  they  bava  dons  It  In  tbts  war.' 

In  sum,  tha  new  departure  in  Sovlat  b»> 
havlor  Is  niamliuli  much  too  radical  to  ba 
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an  Isolated  devel<^>ment.  If  It  is  NOT  Isolated. 
in  turn,  you  then  have  to  think  very  caratuUy 
about  what  sort  of  broader  intenUon  tbe  new 
departure  Indlcatea.  And  thla.  of  course,  is 
precisely  what  tbe  Israeli  leaders  have  been 
doing,  with  such  disturbing  results. 

On  the  darkest  but  most  likely  assiimp- 
tlon.  the  Soviet  soldiers  manning  the  SAM-S 
missiles  are  no  more  than  a  first  slice  of 
salami.  In  the  old  days,  when  people  m 
America  used  to  give  serious  study  to  the 
ICremlln's  methods,  everyone  knew  the  phrase 
"salami-slicing  tactics." 

It  means  tbe  Kremlin  has  a  way  of  taking 
a  thin  first  slice,  too  small  to  upeet  anyone 
(Just  as  the  Soviet  troops  manning  SAM-3s 
have  been  accepted  with  fat-headed  com- 
placency m  Washington).  Then  comes  the 
second  slice,  and  the  third,  and  the  fourth. 
And  finally,  by  such  slow  stages,  always  with- 
out provoking  opposition,  the  KremUn 
characterlstloaUy  reaches  a  result  that  would 
have  aroused  a  typhoon  of  shocked  (^posl- 
tlon  m  the  first  instance. 

Tlie  threat.  In  this  case,  is  deei>er  and 
deei)er  Soviet  Involvement  In  the  Arab- 
IsraeU  war.  The  next  step — perhapa  many 
months  later — oould  be  the  Soviets  taking 
over  the  whole  Egyptian  ground-air  defense 
system. 

The  third  step — perhaps  again  much  later 
— would  then  be  Soviet  pUoU  flying  Mlg-Sla, 
no  doubt  In  Egyptian  uniform,  "to  defend' 
Egyptian  territory  against  tba  wickad  Israeli 
aggressors.  And  the  final  step  nUgbt  be  the 
same  Soviet  pllote  in  ttaa  aama  Mlgs  turning 
up  over  Smal  In  a  "forward  defensive  rola." 

So  deeerlbed.  thla  aort  of  piogressive  So- 
viet Involvement  may  not  sound  very  aactoua 
For  laraai.  however.  It  would  be  a  lUe  and- 
rteath  matter. 

Israel  today,  in  truth.  Is  bka  a  thm- 
sbaUed  egg.  seemingly  Unpervknie  but  in- 
wardly tragila.  Tbe  daf  enstva  sbeU  Is  in  tact 
mainly  composed  of  the  Incomparable  skill 
and  coiuage  of  the  IsraeU  people;  and  at 
aome  stage  m  tbe  jjcoeses  above  outlined. 
Israel's  defensive  abaU  would  surely  be  bro- 
ken. Or  else  tha  Israalla  would  be  driven  to 
latmch  a  desperate  eounter-attaek.  regard- 
less of  tbe  Increasing  Soviet  Involvement  in 
tha  war. 

Tbeaa  are  tha  hideous  petspactlvea  you 
now  bear  the  moat  responsible  IsraaU  leaders 
«<«""'— '"g.  wltb  a  kind  of  nakad  coarags 
that  no  longer  ssems  to  oxlat  anywhere  atsa 
m  tbe  trsa  world. 

They  are  by  no  mians  aura  that  tba  future 
wlU  imavotdably  bring  tha  kind  of 
slve  Soviet  tovolvemwit  that 
scribed. 

Tbay  are  very  sure,  buwuiai.  that  more  and 
mora  dlraet  Sovlat  parUetpatlon  m  tb»  war 
haa  BuddaiUy  boooos  a  strong  pnasltiUtty.  U 
tha  UjB.  goes  on  waakly  stanrtlng  aslda.  mora- 
over,  It  will  even  be  a  strong  probabUlty. 
Henoe  tbe  contrast  Is  frightening,  between 
the  President  refusing  >o  gnazantaa  Israel  the 
planes  on  which  Ucael'a  survival  depends, 
and  tbe  Kranlln  simultaneously  pouring  out 
arms  fee  ttaa  Azaba.  and  alao  sanding  In 
Soviet  troopa  m  a  aombat  rola. 

"UntU  raoanUy.  wa  thooght  tbare  were  two 
deteirento  to  anotbar  til  aoale  war,"  Ooida 
Melr  said  aosnbarly.  '"Ilia  fliat  waa  our  own 
suooeaa  In  UMllng  Mssser's  War  of  Attiltlan. 
Tb*  aeoond  waa  tba  feeling  in  tba  KreaaUn 
that  at  a  certain  point,  tba  United  States 
would  say.  "XbU  exceada  tha  llntlt.'  But  tha 
seeond  datarrant  haa  already  been  greatly 
Impaired." 

This  woman  ilka  an  Old  Tsstamant  prophet 
reflaotad  brlafly,  and  than  oontlnaad:  "So 
what  are  wa  to  do.  If  worst  eomaa  to  wont? 
SbaU  wa  11a  down  and  die?  I  taU  yon.  wa  shaU 
navar  do  that.  Wa  sbaU  Hgbtr 

That  abould  give  food  for  tkoogbt  to  Ilia 
purvayon  of  Aiaartcan  waaknasa.  wbo  may 
one  day  ba 
QtlvaaL 
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IVNm  tlM  Nmt  Tork  TlniM.  Apr  39.  107O| 
WACHOfOTOM:   Am  Now  tub  MnoiM  B*ar 


(By  Jamas  Ration) 

WMMttatoTott. — Wben  Pr««ld«nt  NUon  n- 
(luad  Iwaal't  raquaat  for  more  Phantom 
flfbtar  bomlMn  rvoantly.  tM  did  so  In  the 
bop*  ttk»t  U)«  Soviet  TTnloii  would  al«o  UnUt 
Its  mlIH*ry  aid  to  the  Arab  atatM  and  tbua 
help  bring  atabUlty  to  the  Middle  East  Tbat. 
howeTer.  la  not  tbe  way  thlnga  are  going. 

On  the  contrary,  there  la  reliable  evidence 
tbat  Soviet  pUoU  are  now  flying  lfIO-31 
fighter*  In  defense  of  Alexandria  and  Cairo 
( tboogb  not  yet  Ln  defease  of  the  Sue*  Can*l 
war  aone)  and  that  th3lr  technicians  are 
.w^wTiiwg  over  ao  SAM-3  missile*  In  a  major 
•ffort  to  knock  down  tbe  low-flying  Israeli 
plane*  that  have  been  ranging  over  Egypt 
at  will  In  recent  months. 

This  Introduce*  a  new  and  ominous  ele- 
ment into  this  sensitive  and  Inflammable 
area.  Tbe  Soviet  pilots  have  kept  their  dis- 
tance ao  far.  They  have  not  yet  fired  on  tb* 
Israeli  plane*,  but  the  Soviet  pilots  scramble 
Into  the  air  whenever  the  Israelis  oome  clo**, 
and  talk  to  one  another  In  Russian  to  let 
the  Israelis  know  what's  up  ahead. 

In  abort,  for  the  fint  time  since  the  Second 
World  War.  the  USSR.  Is  now  apparently 
intervening  with  lu  own  pilots  and  tech- 
»ti><»»»f  in  a  eonfilct  between  outside  nations, 
and  this  raise*  soote  troubleeome  question* 
for  a  Nixon  Administration  already  haraaaed 
by  tbe  spread  of  the  Vietnam  war  into  Cam- 
bodia, and  by  a  nervous  and  Inflated  economy 
at  home. 

m  bl*  foreign  policy  report  to  the  Congre** 
lact  Pebrxiary.  President  NUoo  aald:  "Thla 
Administration  has  shown  It*  readlne**  to 
work  with  the  Soviet  Union  In  cooperation 
with  nations  In  the  area  In  pursuit  of  peao*. 
But  tbe  United  State*  would  view  any  effort 
by  tbe  Soviet  Union  to  seek  predominance  In 
tb«  Middle  East  as  a  matter  of  grave  con- 


Tta  BHIFTDtO  BALAKCB 

I*  this  what  Is  happening  now?  Tbe  Israe- 
lis are  naturally  afraid  thmt  It  Is.  They  ace  the 
Introduetloa  of  Soviet  pUot*  and  Soviet  tech- 
nicians a*  a  direct  threat  to  their  campaign 
against  tb*  Arab  state*  and  a*  a  new  threat 
to  tb*  «^tiT»g  h^iMio*  of  power  In  the  region. 

They  have  always  regarded  the  IsraeU  Air 
Force  as  their  main  means  of  equalising  the 
stiperlor  niunbers  of  the  Arab  armies  and 
also  as  a  means  of  warning  President  Nasser 
of  tbe  U-A.R.  that  his  refusal  to  accept  a 
eeaae-fire  would  mean  air  attacks  on  bl* 
military  eatabUabmant  all  over  Sgypt. 

What  the  Soviet  pUoU  and  8AM-3  tech- 
nicians mean  Is  that  the  Israeli  pilots  can- 
not penetrate  beyond  the  Sues  CaxuU  son* 
without  risking  direct  conflict  with  tb* 
Soviets,  and  this  in  turn  Is  freeing  tbe  Egyp- 
tian  Air   Force   to   step   up    It*   attacks   on 


THB  TWO  on^rasTATioMa 

DiplomaU  her*  dlflar  In  their  tnterpreta- 
tloos  on  the  meaning  of  all  this.  Tbe  most 
alannlng  interpretation  Is  that  the  Soviets, 
saaing  President  Nixon  In  trouble  at  home 
and  In  Soutbeaat  Asia,  are  stepping  up  the 
praaaur*  in  the  Middle  East  while  the  Ad- 
ministration is  preoccupied  elsewhere. 

"nia  more  moderate  Interpretation  Is  that 
Mcaoow  Is  not  engaged  In  a  major  power  play 
at  all — having  economic  troublea  and  Chlnaaa 
praoocupatlon*  of  Its  own — but  la  merely 
warning  the  Israelis  to  stop  their  deep  aerial 
penetrations  of  Egypt  or  risk  the  Are  of  the 
Soivlet  pilots  and  tacbnlclans. 

■ren  tbla  latter  Interpretation,  however, 
troablaa  Israeli  olBclaUt.  For  they  have  always 
been  eooeamad  tbat  Praaldent  Nasaer  might 
misjudge  his  power,  as  he  did  In  the  1967 
war,  and  stumble  Into  another  major  war. 

It  was  to  warn  him  against  this  that  tb* 
IsraeU  .\lr  Fcna  paiMtrstad  to  tbe  outaktrta 
of  Cairo  In  tba  first  place,  but  lately  It  baa 
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been  avoiding  tbeae  raids  precisely  because 
of  tbe  danger  of  taking  on  the  Russians. 

Washington  too  Is  concerned,  and  puzzled, 
for  If  the  Soviets  go  beyond  this  Implied 
threat  of  force  to  actual  sbooung.  or  move 
their  plane*  up  Into  the  fighting  along  the 
canal,  then  the  balance  of  power  In  the  war 
will  clearly  be  upeet — and  this  is  precisely 
what  President  Nixon  committed  himself 
to  avoid. 

For  the  President,  this  latest  move  by  the 
Soviets,  coming  on  top  of  tbe  widening  war 
In  Southeast  Asia,  could  not  po**lbly  have 
come  at  a  more  awkward  time.  The  Senate 
Foreign  Relation*  Coounlttee  has  already 
put  him  on  notice  that  most  of  its  members 
are  opposed  to  large  arms  shipments  to  Cam- 
bodia, and  tbe  country  Is  clearly  In  no  mood 
for  another  confrontation  wlt^  the  Soviet 
Union  In  the  Middle  Bast. 

Tet  even  the  enthusiastic  supporters  of  the 
Vietnam  war  concede  that  America's  stake 
In  the  Middle  East  is  greater  than  In  Indo- 
china. The  Soviets  have  moved.  In  short, 
despite  the  warning  and  appeals  of  Wash- 
ington for  reason  tbat  are  not  quite  clear. 
But  whatever  the  reasons  are,  they  are  doing 
nothing  to  reduce  the  mounting  anxiety  of 
this  troubled  city. 
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BEWARE  OF  SOCIALISTS  WEARING 
VESTS 


HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTEIN 

or  mw  TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVXS 

Thursday.  April  30.  1979 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
January  21  of  this  year,  Congressman 
Bob  Eckhakdt  and  I  introduced  HJl. 
15487,  legislation  to  tax  the  excess  prof- 
its of  banJLs  directly  attributable  to  high 
interest  rates. 

The  bill  was  prompted  by  the  exces- 
sively high  rates  of  interest  being 
charged  by  banks,  rates  encotiraged  by 
the  administration  in  the  name  of  con- 
trolling inflation.  According  to  Standard 
and  Poor's,  these  high  rates  have  meant 
an  unparalleled  rate  of  profits  for  the 
banking  industry. 

While  the  high  rates  of  interest  are  no 
doubt  the  result  of  market  pressures 
and  caimot  be  condemned  sweepingly  as 
an  explicit  effort  by  the  banking  indus- 
try to  raise  its  profits,  this  legislation 
would  remove  any  potential  incentive  to 
raise  interest  rates  solely  for  profits. 

To  ease  the  pressure  on  mortgage 
funds,  the  revenue  raised  by  the  tax 
would  go  to  help  low-  and  moderate- 
income  families  obtain  mortgages. 

The  New  York  Times  carried  a  full 
page  advertisement  on  April  24  prepared 
by  Edward  Swayduck,  president  of  Lo- 
cal 1.  Amalgamated  Lithographers  of 
America.  In  it  Mr.  Swayduck  analyzed 
as  few  others  have  the  underlying  falla- 
cies and  bias  of  the  administration's 
present  economic  policy.  As  Mr.  Sway- 
duck's  analysis  suggests,  this  policy  in 
the  name  of  inflation  is  providing  banks 
and  large  corporations  with  an  economic 
windfall,  while  squeezing  the  worker  and 
small-to-medium-size  business. 

Swayduck  challenges  the  bankers  to 
prove  him  wrong  by  supporting  HJl. 
15487  as  a  demonstration  that  they  are 
not  attempting  to  reap  excess  profits 
from  the  current  economic  situation.  I 


commend  this  analysis  to  my  ocdleagues 
and  insert  it  and  the  text  of  the  bill  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  text  of  the  advertisement  as  well 
as  of  H.R.  15487  foUows: 

BxwABx  or  Soci4iJ*ra  Wkabxng  Vbsts 
(By  Edward  Swayduck) 

Establishment  banker*  ar*n't  all  bad.  They 
Just  have  problems  ordinary  people  don't 
have.  The  English  language  doesn't  make 
much  sense  to  them,  and  they  don't  under- 
stand the  mathematics  of  our  society  at  all. 

For  instance,  the  Republican  bankers  and 
their  friends  around  the  Treasury  and  the 
White  House  have  put  together  an  equation 
that  goes  like  this:  "When  unions  negoUate 
wage  increasea.  they  bring  on  Inflation.  But 
when  banks  raise  Interest  rates — which  raises 
the  price  of  everything — that  corrects  Infla- 
tion." 

Doaa  this  make  sense?  Not  to  me  It 
doesn't,  but  that  may  be  because  I  learned 
my  math  under  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt. 

If  I  understand  former  commercial  banker, 
now  Treasury  Secretary  David  Kennedy  cor- 
rectly, he's  telling  us  that  when  you  and  I 
make  more  money  and  spend  more  money,  we 
somehow  put  a  hex  on  tbe  dollar.  In  our 
smudged  hands,  the  dollar  lose*  value.  It  be- 
comes Inflationary.  But  when  big  business 
and  big  Industry  and  big  banks  get  their 
hands  on  the  dollar  and  stuff  It  away  for 
their  own  use.  It  Is  a  "sounder"  dollar  and 
the  economy  Is  stronger. 

If  that  Isn't  either  a  double  standard  or 
double  talk,  then  I  suspect  It  may  be  both. 

The  banks  today — with  the  approval  of  the 
Republican  Administration  and  the  coopera- 
tion of  their  partners,  tbe  corporate  giants 
of  buslnea* — are  charging  40  per  cent  more 
Intercat  than  they  were  charging  a  year  ago. 
It  Is  no  burden  at  all  to  the  big  industrialist 
because  he  doean't  borrow  from  banks.  He 
finances  his  expansion  out  of  excess  profits. 
But  It  Is  a  tremendous  burden  on  the  small 
businessman,  the  homeowner,  the  wage- 
earner  who  must  borrow  for  emergencies. 
The  banks  are  charging  435  per  cent  more  In- 
terest— at  a  minimum — than  they  were 
charging  In  1950  ( the  prime  rate  In  1050  was 
two  per  cent  versus  eight  and  a  half  today ) . 
One  Is  compelled  to  think  that  the  hard- 
hearted banker  of  the  old  time  melodrama 
has  oome  back— except  that  this  time  he  Is 
not  merely  foreclosing  the  mortgage  on  Little 
Nell,  he  U,  with  hydrophobic  rage.  putUng 
the  bite  on  all  of  us. 

Now,  It's  painful  enough  to  be  gouged  like 
that.  But  It'a  downright  excruciating  to  be 
gouged  for  a  phony  reaaon,  and  the  banks 
have  the  phoniest. 

They  say  they  are  charging  these  rates  to 
save  the  country  from  Inflation. 

They  explain  that  If  they  succeed  In  put- 
ting such  a  high  coet  on  money  that  you  and 
I  can't  afford  to  borrow  any,  then  we  won't 
squander  It  on  food  and  clothing  and  house 
payments  and  college  education  and  hospital 
care.  The  banks  thereby  will  have  saved  ua 
from  a  life  of  over-indulgence. 

And  since  money  will  be  scarce.  It  will  be 
more  valuable  to  those  who  have  It — ^whlcb 
wont  be  you  and  me.  And  thus  the  banker* 
will  have  restored  to  America  the  virtue*  of 
thrift,  and  the  laboring  man  will  be  more 
humble  and  more  willing  to  do  twice  as 
much  work  for  half  as  much  money. 

Higher  and  higher  Interest  rates  are  the 
Republican  key  to  the  "sound  dollar,"  and 
since  Interest  rate*  are  now  the  highest  In 
our  history,  they  must  see  economic  i>erfec- 
tlon  just  around  tb*  oomar. 

HONssT,  rr'a  onlt  PATUonaic 
Now,  let's  put  this  pious  explanation  of 
theirs  In  perspective.  Let's  Imagine  tbat  all 
the  trade  unionists  in  America  were  to  call  a 
press  conference  today  and  announce  tbat 
we  were  demanding  a  31  per  cent  wage  In- 
crease out  of  a  sincere  desire  to  aav*  tba 
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country's  aoonomy.  We  would  point  out  tbat 
in  tba  first  quarter  of  1000  corporate  profit* 
alter  taxes  bit  g53  bUUon  oompaiad  to  949.1 
billion  a  ye<ir  before.  And  we  would  explain 
that  our  31  per  cent  wage  hike  would  keep 
money  out  of  tbe  hands  of  tbe  employers, 
who  otherwise  would  bring  on  an  Inflationary 
spiral  by  blowing  their  big  profiU  on  new 
fleets  of  Bolls  Boyces.  winter  homes  on  the 
Riviera,  and  matching  set*  of  HI*  and  Bars 
yacht*.  We  would  be  careful  to  make  It  un- 
derstood that  we  were  raising  wages  to  tb* 
highest  point  In  history  a*  a  pubUc  service. 
Not  for  our  benefit,  mind  you.  Strictly  as  an 
act  of  patriotism. 

Tou  know  what  the  reception  to  tbat  an- 
nouncement would  be.  By  showing  great 
restraint,  the  Republican  Administration 
might  stop  short  of  calling  out  tbe  Marl  new. 
The  Republican  press  would  denounce  us  as 
crackpou  and  bandlta.  Anti-labor  speeches 
would  fill  the  CoMoaxaaxoMAi.  Racoas.  New 
laws  would  be  proposed  to  crush  union*. 

If  w«  were  to  tinker  with  tbe  economy  on 
such  a  grand  scale  for  our  personal  gain.  It 
would  be  highly  Irresponsible,  but  It  would 
be  no  more  Irresponsible  than  what  they,  the 
bankers,  are  doing  today. 

Albert  B«es,  professor  of  economics  and 
public  affairs  at  Princeton  University,  says 
In  his  book  The  Economic*  of  Trad*  Unions: 
"Direct  union  effects  on  wage  costs,  on  what 
seems  a  generous  estimate,  account  for  less 
than  one-fifth  of  the  rise  In  final  price*." 

TRZ    LXITLX    KATTBB   OP   tl8    BXUION 

We  can  easily  make  another  comparison. 
If  all  tbe  unions  In  America — all  of  them, 
industrial  as  wall  as  tzmd*  unions — got  to- 
gether and  forced  a  pay  raise  of  40  per  cent 
i  making  it  a  total  of  435  per  cent  more  than 
In  1050,  as  the  banks  did)  without  an  lota 
of  Increased  productivity  to  our  society,  tbe 
United  States  Attorney's  oflSce  would  take 
instant  action  to  prosecute  labor  leaders  for 
anti-trust  conspiracy.  Tet  this  Is  exactly 
what  the  bankers  who  are  behind  tbe  pras- 
ant  administration  have  gotten  away  with. 

Back  on  June  0,  1060,  the  banking  commu- 
nity of  this  country — th*  entire  hanking 
community,  not  Just  a  few  scattered  col- 
laborators— raised  interest  rates  by  a  full 
percentage  point  overnight;  this  was  the  first 
time  in  a  generation  that  such  a  big  Increase 
bad  been  made  at  one  time — and  Washing- 
ton's sympathetic  biueaucrats  did  not  ev«n 
threaten  tbe  bankers,  mucb  less  punish  them 
for  this  anti-trust  conspiracy.  One  percent- 
age point  may  not  sound  like  enough  to  get 
excited  about,  but  that  percentage  point 
costs  the  average  borrower  an  extra  ten  per 
cent  In  interest;  and  since  borrowing  of  all 
kind*  now  totals  about  91.5  trillion  a  year, 
tba  percentage  point  Incraasa  puts  915  bil- 
lion more  Into  the  pockets  of  the  bankers. 
When  Wright  Patman  asked  Treasury  Sec- 
retary David  Kennedy  did  be  "ask  tbe  bank- 
ers to  roU  It  back."  bl*  anwar  was:  "Why 
aboiUd  I." 

The  officially  stated  policy  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board — similarly  indifferent — Is  that 
"It  Is  not  up  to  the  Pedwal  Reserve  Board 
to  pronounce  Judgment  of  either  i4>proTal 
or  disapproval"  of  the  higher  rates.  Such 
things,  aays  tb*  board,  ahoiUd  be  determined 
by  the  money  market. 

This  position  Is  fraudtilent.  The  Interest 
rates  have  not  been  determined  by  tbe 
money  market  for  nearly  40  years.  The  In- 
terest rates  have  been  rlggad  throughout  our 
history  by  the  major  banks,  and  since  tb* 
early  1030s  there  has  even  been  a  "nilnlmxim 
price"  tor  money — a  minimum  price  WblCb  1* 
set  by  tbe  bank*  tbemselvea.  Tbat  1*  what  tb* 
prime  Interest  1* — •  miwiimum  price.  Or,  to 
put  It  bluntly,  tb*  prim*  rat*  t*  a  ptlo*-&z> 
Ing  device. 


lornnn.a'noir 
And  this  brtnci  me  to  a  poCnt  tbat  ualoa 
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firmly  In  mind:  We  are  bucking  one  of  tbe 
most  powerful  propaganda  campaigns  since 
tbe  10308. 

Inflation  Is  a  rising  price  of  something  that 
yoti  use.  The  rising  price  of  stael  is  more 
inflationary  than  the  rising  price  of  bsnana* 
because  steel  enters  Into  more  products.  But 
nothing  enters  Into  more  products  than 
money,  and  therefore  when  tbe  price  of 
money  goes  up  (that  Is,  when  Interest  rates 
go  up)  the  price  of  evejythtnff — ^food,  bous- 
ing, utilities,  clothing,  you  name  It — goes 
up. 

After  a  year  of  the  highest  Interest  rates  in 
American  history — rates  that  allegedly  were 
supposed  to  stop  inflation — prices  are  higher 
than  ever,  tba  Consumer  Price  Index  In 
January  1970  showed  that  It  took  9131  to 
buy  the  same  goods  and  services  that  cost 
only  9123  in  December  1068.  And  while  you 
and  I  were  paying  record  prices  for  neces- 
sities, tbe  banks  were  making  record  profits. 
Net  Income  per  share  of  stock  In  the  Bank 
of  America,  the  world's  largest  bank,  rose 
10  per  cent  between  1068  and  1969.  Morgan 
Guaranty  of  New  Tork  did  equally  well.  But 
banks  tbat  only  made  15  per  cent  were  prac- 
tically poverty  stricken  compared  to,  say, 
the  First  National  Bank  of  Chicago,  whose 
earnings  per  share  rose  44  per  cent,  or  the 
Valley  National  Bank  of  Phoenix,  Arizona, 
whose  share  earnings  rose  63  per  cent. 

The  greatest  contribution  we  t^""  make  to 
tbe  economy  of  our  country  la  to  exert  a 
counter-balance  to  the  bankers'  propaganda 
by  convincing  our  neighbors  of  the  truth: 
that  the  word  "Inflation"  Is  meaningless  un- 
less you  say  what  kind  of  Inflation  you're 
talking  about. 

There  are  two  faces  of  inflation,  two  kinds 
of  Inflation — contrary  to  what  the  banker* 
have  told  tba  American  people  for  so  many 
years. 

One  kind  produces  growth.  It  Is  a  Con- 
trolled Inflation  and  except  In  periods  of 
depression  or  sharp  recession  it  Is  normal 
to  our  economy;  Controlled  Inflation  come* 
from  the  investment  of  federal  money  in  bet- 
ter education,  better  health,  better  high- 
ways and  homaa.  This  kind  of  inflation  sup- 
plies money  Sat  cleaning  up  ghettos,  for  im- 
proving sharecropper*'  farms,  for  building 
roads  tbrotigb  tb*  mountains  of  Appalachla 
so  that  the  poverty-stricken  nK)untalneer* 
can  come  down  to  tbe  flatland*  where  the 
Jobs  are. 

BOMB  BOCXaX.I8T8_  WBAB   TBRB 

Controlled  Inflation  Is  Investment  in 
America.  Bankers  know  that  money  invested 
In  Improving  a  piece  of  property  wUl  Increase 
Its  value  manyfold.  When  we  use  a  Con- 
trolled Inflation  to  obtain  money  to  correct 
social  problems,  we  are  going  to  gain  in  the 
same  way  by  making  this  particular  piece  of 
real  estate — these  60  states  of  tbe  United 
States — a  better  place  to  live. 

Tbe  money  we  lay  oxrt  to  rescue  a  man 
from  tbe  slums  and  turn  bim  into  a  wage- 
earner  instead  of  a  welfare  dependent  Is  an 
Investment— and  It  may  not  be  an  Inexpen- 
sive project;  but  for  the  rest  of  his  life  be 
vrill  be  paying  us  back  by  spending  what  be 
earns  in  tbe  American  marketplace.  What  we 
spend  to  clean  up  a  river  is  a  costly  invest- 
ment; but  for  many  years  thereafter  we  will 
be  getting  back  profit  from  tba  river  In  com- 
mercial flsbtng.  q^Kirts  flahlng.  recreation  m- 
dustrl**.  and  In  a  daan  water  exipply  for  the 
oltlea  served  by  It.  It  Is  Interesting  to  noU 
bera  tbat  as  lata  as  1840  the  Hudson  River 
contained  so  much  aturgeoa  tbat  we  exported 
caviar  to  Buasla.  TlMre  were  oyster  beds  In 
New  Tork  Harbor  and  acbools  at  aalmon 
mrlmmlnc  tip  the  Hudson  River.  We  all 
know  wbat  goea  up  tba  Badaon  River  now, 
and  wbat  eomaa  down.  Tba  money  we  spend 
to  purtfy  tba  air  over  our  soot-ologgad  ettlaa 
la  a  baavy  ona-tlma  Inveetmant.  but  It  will 
proftt  ua  for  years  to  ccoke  In  won  produe- 
ttv*  Uvea  and  tewer  boqtital  bUla. 
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Republican  bankers  would  probably  call 
this  socialism;  they  call  anything  socialism 
that  helps  the  average  person.  And  this  Is 
very  funny  indeed,  because  the  most  vigor- 
ous socialists  In  America  are  the  bankers 
themselves.  The  federal  government  literally 
puts  the  banks  in  business  by  giving  them 
tbe  credit  and  tbe  money  they  sell.  Every 
day  of  tbe  year  the  banks  have  on  hand  an 
average  of  96  billion  of  federal  money,  for 
which  they  pay  no  interest  and  which  they 
lend  to  you  and  me  at  nine  per  cent  to  ten 
per  cent  interest.  The  federal  government  lets 
the  banks  use  our  Income  tax  payments;  they 
lend  us  back  oiu:  own  taxes.  Through  the 
generosity  of  tbe  federal  government,  tbe 
banks  don't  have  to  pay  a  penny  on  tbe 
9325  billion  we  have  In  our  checking  ac- 
counts. Tbe  Federal  Reserve  Board  can,  and 
does,  give  money  at  no  cost  to  banks  which, 
in  ttim,  lend  It  to  iu  at  usurious  ratea.  For 
example,  when  the  Federal  Reserve  rvUes  that 
the  banks  can  lend  six  times  as  mucb  as 
they  have  in  reserve,  this  literally  gives  the 
banks  six  dollars  for  every  one  dollar  In  re- 
serve. The  banks  take  no  risks,  they  are  in- 
sured by  the  federal  government.  In  short, 
banks  claim  to  be  the  most  capitalistic  en- 
terprise in  tbe  world  and  they  are  the  most 
socialistic.  They  are  put  In  business  by  tbe 
government  and  they  are  kept  in  business  by 
th*  government,  and  the  merchandise  they 
sell  is  government- Issue  (money).  And  you 
cant  get  more  soclallsUc  than  that, 

mCX   TO   CHAXGK   DKPXmnOlTS 

The  difference  between  socialism  of  tbe 
bankers,  by  tbe  bankers,  and  for  tbe  bankers 
and  what  I  have  been  calling  Contndled  In- 
flation Is  similar  to  the  difference  between  a 
parasite  and  a  taxpayer.  But  perhaps  to  avoid 
any  confusion,  this  controlled  investment  In- 
flation should  have  another  name.  After  all, 
we  dont  say  tbat  when  a  child  passe* 
through  his  Juvenile  years  and  Into  manhood 
he  has  become  "inflated."  He  has  simply  ma- 
tured; he  has  become  stronger;  he  has  grown 
up.  When  our  government  pumps  money 
wisely  into  the  development  of  tbe  people 
and  the  land,  there  may  be  an  inslgnlflcant 
devaluation  of  tbe  dollar  but  there  Is  a  tre- 
mendously slgniflcant  Improvement  In  the 
dlstributlan  of  wealth,  and  the  overall  re- 
sult Is  not  Inflation  so  much  as  It  Is  growth. 

Tbe  other  face  of  our  inflation  is  the  one 
that  tbe  bankers  who  are  running  this  ad- 
ministration like  to  see.  To  tbem  it's  beau- 
tlfiU.  It  is  the  kind  of  infUUon  that  raises 
all  prices  simultaneously — ^not  by  raising  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  wage-eameis  and 
not  by  creating  more  wage-earners  but  by 
raising  the  price  of  money  Itself,  the  profit 
from  which  goes  directly  Into  tbe  bankers' 
pockets. 

I  call  this  "Bankers  Inflation"  because 
that's  wbat  It  Is.  Axaang  tbe  many  disasters 
that  it  creates  Is  a  much  higher  price  tag 
on  the  national  debt.  'Hie  highest  cost  in  the 
federal  budget — next  to  national  defense — 
Is  the  Interest  we  are  paying  directly  to  the 
bankers  on  this  debt,  which  of  course  drains 
away  tax  money  critically  needed  elsewhere. 

Bankers  Inflation  raises  tbe  cost  of  educa- 
tion so  high  that  many  young  men  and 
women  are  dropping  out  of  college  this  year; 
they  cant  pay  tbe  Interest  required  on  a 
student  loan,  which  bankera  have  forced  up 
to  tb*  ten  per  cent  level.  Because  of  tbe 
Bankers  Inflatlan,  the  average  young  newly- 
married  eouple  wlU  work  one  year  of  their 
lives  to  pay  the  Interoat  added  to  tbe  coat 
of  their  home  Just  during  the  past  year. 

Bankers  Inflation  keqpa  people  from  buying 
new  houses.  Considering  the  Increased  popu- 
lation, we  are  building  bomee  at  a  slower  rato 
today  than  30  years  ago.  Houaea  arent  being 
buUt  because  Americans  are  being  priced  out 
of  the  market.  Congressional  studies  Show 
tbat  half  tbe  people  In  this  eoimtry  cannot 
afford  tbe  mortgage  payments  on  a  930,000 
borne,  a  prtoa  Wbleb  In  some  areas  would 
bardly  buy  a  aback.  On  a  bome  of  tbat  lurtoe. 
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■pr«Ml  over  »  SO-year  mortg«ge.  %  person  will 
p«y  $10,000  more  than  he  would  hare  p*ld 
with  pre'Nlzon  Interest  rates. 

Bankers  Inflation  burdens  the  taxpayer. 
Thanks  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and  Its 
emphasis  on  higher  interest  rates,  the  tax- 
payer Is  now  paying  more  than  t9  billion  a 
year  In  extra  Interest  on  the  federal  deficit 
that  he  would  not  be  paying  If  the  rates  had 
been  held  to  their  1953  level.  In  other  words, 
thanks  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  the 
highest  cost  In  the  budget — next  to  national 
defense — Is  the  Interest  we  are  paying  to  the 
banks  on  the  national  debt.  The  public  debt, 
as  a  percentage  of  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct. Is  only  half  aa  large  today  as  It  was  20 
years  ago.  The  public  debt  Isn't  killing  us: 
It's  the  Interest  we  pay  on  the  national  debt 
that  is  kllllnc  us.  How  can  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  on  the  one  hand  say  the  most 
Inflationary  thing  in  the  world  Is  the  federal 
deficit,  and  then  deliberately — through  ris- 
ing Interest  rates — Increase  the  burden  upon 
the  federal  government  by  more  than  $9  bil- 
lion In  annvial  Interest  rates? 

Bankers  Inflation  undercuts  needed  health 
and  educational  programs.  Remember  when 
President  Nixon  vetoed  the  education  and 
health  budget  passed  by  Congress  because  It 
oontalnad  about  one  billion  dolars  more  than 
he  wanted,  and  he  said  that  was  Inflationary? 
Well,  in  the  past  year  his  admlnlstratloo  has 
permitted  the  banks  to  Increase  the  Interest 
on  the  national  debt  by  $15  billion.  If  he  had 
required  the  bankers  to  hold  the  line,  the 
saTlngi  on  the  debt  alone  would  have  more 
than  offset  the  HSW  increase.  In  other  words, 
this  administration  has  forced  our  school 
ehUdren  to  pay  the  bankers'  excess  proflts. 

Bankers  Inflation  Is  the  kind  you  get  when 
you  tie  a  rope  around  a  man's  arm  and  cut 
off  the  blood  supply.  The  arm  becomes  puffy. 
It  !•  a  sick,  unnatural  swelling  The  rope  of 
high  Interests  Is  choking  our  economy  like 
that  right  now. 

But  the  Republican  economists  tell  us  to 
have  patience  If  commodities  can  be  priced 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  average  man.  they 
say,  then  prices  will  be  stabilized  and  all 
will  be  well.  It  jtist  shows,  they  never  change. 
The  most  stable  price  level  this  nation  has 
ever  seen — except  for  falling  farm  prices — 
was  between  1933  and  1939.  when  the  whole- 
sale price  index  was  virtually  stationary — 
and  $tia  we  ended  up  in  the  biggest  crash 
we  have  ever  had. 

Why?  Because  while  the  jM-lce  level  was 
•table,  wages  were  rising  much  slower  than 
productivity.  People  couldn't  buy  what  they 
were  making.  We  got  a  terrible  distribution 
cS  wealth.  Republican  economists  didn't  do 
anything  about  it. 

IVrOUCHHtC   TMX    X-SAT 

When  RepubUcans  say  as  they  do  now  that 
by  raising  the  price  of  money  they  will  curb 
Inflation,  it  Is  as  if  a  patient  shown  evidence 
ol  cancer  in  his  X-ray  were  to  say:  "I  dont 
need  surgery,  just  remove  the  cancer  from 
the  X-ray."  The  Republicans  refuse  to  reoog- 
nlse  that  the  malady  was  lack  of  purchasing 
power.  They  would  rather  tinker  with  the 
x-ray  for  their  own  benefit  than  treat  the 
real  cause  for  the  benefit  of  the  country. 

It  took  a  man  like  Franklin  Roosevelt  to 
eome  In  and  read  the  X-ray  honestly  and  go 
to  work  on  the  ailment.  He  spent  federal 
funds  on  vast  sodal  programs  that  sophis- 
ticated Republican  economists  sneered  at.  Be 
built  back  our  purchasing  power  and  let  the 
nation  begin  a  healthy  growth  once  more. 
He  consciously  created  a  Controlled  Inflation, 
which  Is  the  kind  I  believe  we  have  no  reason 
to  fear. 

But  did  the  Republican  bankers  isam  their 
lesson  from  that  period — a  period  In  which 
the  bankers  drove  themselves  Into  bank- 
ruptcy and  were  Jumping  out  their  cor- 
porate windows  Uke  sparrowsT  Aheolutely 
not.  They  have  taken  an  X  ray  of  our  econ- 
omy today,  and  as  usual,  thay  liave  iHstnnssrt 
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everything  backwards.  In  a  way  which  bene- 
fits them,  not  the  welfare  of  the  country. 

TTSTIMO   THKOI   SXItCXaXTT 

So  I  propose  a  test.  If  the  bankers  want 
to  prove  that  they  are  raising  interest  rates 
for  patriotic  and  not  for  lelflsh  reasons,  let 
them  now  come  forward  and  support  a  bill 
(UR.  15487)  Introduced  recenUy  by  Con- 
gressman Farbstein  of  New  York  and  Con- 
gressman Eckhardt  of  Texa3,  which  would 
tax  excess  bank  proflts.  It  would  permit  the 
banks  to  charge  any  level  of  Interest  they 
wanted  to  charge,  but  It  would  tax  them 
In  such  a  way  that  they  would  make  no 
profit  on  an  Interest  higher  than  nine  per 
cent.  If  they  wanted  to  charge  ten  per  cent 
Interest,  or  more,  "to  fight  Inflation"  as 
they  claim,  they  could  go  right  ahead  and 
do  that,  but  the  extra  proflts  would  be  re- 
turned to  the  government.  I  think  the  cut- 
off point  for  proflts  should  be  seven  or  eight 
per  cent  Interest,  at  most,  but  If  Farbstein 
and  Eckhardt  want  to  bend  over  backward 
to  be  fair,  at  least  this  gives  the  bankers 
the  chance  to  show  their  sincerity  by  sup- 
porting a  ban  on  excess  proflts.  Surely  they 
would  want  to  do  that. 

Let  them  give  that  money  back  to  the  gov- 
ernment to  spend  on  cleaning  up  slums, 
rivets  and  air:  on  creating  Jobs  and  raising 
the  Aoclal  security  payments  of  those  who.  on 
fixed  income,  are  hardest  hit  by  rising  costs. 
When  we  apeak  of  big  banks,  we  also  mean 
big  business  and  big  Industry,  for  through 
Interlocking  directorates  they  are  the  same. 
So  we  can  say  the  establishment  bankers, 
along  with  their  partners,  the  corporate 
giants  of  business,  have  destroyed  the  oxygen 
In  the  air  through  the  pollution  from  their 
smokestacks.  They  have  destroyed  the  oxjrgen 
in  the  water  by  dumping  chemical  waste  that 
kills  fish  and  plant  life  In  the  rivers  and 
lakes.  Now  they  are  cutting  off  the  oxygen  in 
our  economy — money — and  are  killing  the 
borrower  with  high  Interest  rates.  If  they 
want  to  show  that  they  have  done  this  out  of 
the  goodness  of  their  hearts,  then  let  them 
return  their  excess  proflts  to  the  United 
States.  This  would  be  only  flttlng.  proper  and 
patriotic,  for  the  high  Interest  rates  they 
charge  have  been  the  catalysing  agent  for 
recessions,  bankruptcies  and  strikes. 

The  proposals  I  have  outlined  here  were 
submitted  to  a  number  of  menUMrs  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  overwhelm- 
ingly approved — by  a  ratio  of  nine  to  one. 
PhUllp  Burton.  Calif..  Bob  Bckhardt.  Tex.. 
Wright  Patman.  T>x  .  chairman  of  the  Bank- 
ing Committee.  Bertram  L.  Podell.  N.T..  Ben- 
jamin S.  Rosenthal.  N.T..  WUllam  F.  Ryan. 
N.T..  John  V.  Txinney.  Calif.,  and  MorrU  K. 
Udall.  Aria.,  are  among  thoae  giving  whole- 
hearted support.  Write  your  own  Congress- 
man to  keep  the  reform  momentum  going! 

HJt  15487 

A  bill  to  Increase  the  actuarial  soundness  of 
the  Oovemment  National  Mortgage  Asso- 
ciation 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Mepreaentative*  of  the  United  Stmte*  of 
Ameriom  in  Conffre**  OMembted, 

SacTXOif  1.  (a)  Bxcept  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section,  every  person  who 
makes  a  finance  charge  for  any  extension  of 
credit  at  an  annual  percentage  rate  in  excess 
of  8  per  oentum  shall  pay  an  annual  Interest 
stabilisation  fee  to  the  Oovemment  National 
Mortgage  Association  in  an  amount  equal  to 
1  per  centum  of  the  annual  interest  charge 
for  each  one- tenth  percentage  point  by 
which  the  annual  percentage  rate  exceeds  8 
per  oentum.  Where  the  amount  financed 
varies  during  the  year,  or  the  period  of  re- 
payment is  Isss  than  a  year,  the  amount  of 
the  fee  shall  be  ratably  adjusted.  Where  the 
period  of  repayment  is  more  than  a  year,  the 
fee  shall  be  paid  with  req>ect  to  each  year 
during  whleh  there  is  at  any  time  an  unpaid 
balance  outstanding,  but  need  not  be  paid 
In  advance  of  receipt  of  the  finance  charge. 
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(b)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  do 
not  apply  to  any  loan  meeting  all  of  the 
following  conditions: 

(1)  the  amount  of  the  loan  U  under 
•10.000,  and 

(3)  the  making  of  the  loan  is  regulated  by 
an  agency  of  a  State  under  a  small  loan  law 
or  similar  statute. 

Sec.  3.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  the 
terms  "finance  charge",  and  "annual  per- 
centage rate"  ahall  be  defined  as  In  sections 
104  and  107  of  the  Trxith  In  Lending  Act.  but 
shall  not  be  restricted  to  consumer  and  agri- 
cultural transactions. 

Sxc.  3.  The  Government  National  Mortgage 
Association  shall  prescribe  such  regulations 
as  may  be  necessary  or  appropriate  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sbc.  4.  Any  fees  paid  pursuant  to  this  Act 
shall  be  held  by  the  Government  National 
Mortgage  Association  In  a  separate  fund,  and 
pursuant  to  title  ni  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act,  as  amended,  to  stabilize  and 
strengthen  the  national  housing  market. 


THE  WELFARE  FORD 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF  VOVVSUMk 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  30.  1970 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ford 
Foundation  and  its  controversial  misuse 
of  tax-free  funds  continues  in  disrepute. 

More  Americans  are  sharing  in  the 
dividends  from  this  monster  of  special 
Interest  wealth — dividends  in  violence, 
anarchy,  and  even  subversion. 

While  not  all  Ford  Foundation  grants 
are  funneled  into  loet  causes,  destructive 
of  free  enterprise  and  Americanism, 
nevertheless  it  has  been  permitted  to  be- 
come associated  with  the  extremes  of  so- 
ciety to  where  mention  of  Its  name  U 
rapidly  becoming  a  household  nasty 
word. 

In  Washington  Its  funded  educational 
TV  station,  WSTTA,  has  even  become  un- 
der attack  by  the  liberals  for  denial  of 
freedom  association.  A  $50,000  a  year 
male  newscaster  was  fired  simply  because 
his  wife  went  to  work  for  a  southerner. 

But  Uien  Mr.  Ford  the  Second  has  now 
completed  his  tour  of  Russia  as  a  guest 
of  the  Socialist  government  of  that 
democracy  and  annotmces  he  Is  consider- 
ing giving  the  Russians  one  of  the  world's 
largest  truck  plants. 

Silence  prevails  as  to  whether  his  de- 
cision was  thought  to  escape  Walter 
Reuther  or  If  merely  to  give  the  world  a 
Ford  vehicle  In  a  competitive  price 
bracket  with  the  Sovletlzed  Fiat— also 
being  funded  and  machined  with  UjS. 
doUars  and  mechanical  Ingenuity. 

Competition  between  foreign  manu- 
facturers using  slave  labor  should  pro- 
duce a  sure  monopoly  on  the  Interna- 
tional market  but  it  may  prove  a  desper- 
ate step  for  Ford  merely  to  keep  from 
realizing  any  profits  to  add  to  the  Ford 
Foundation  kitty.  And  there  is  reason  to 
doubt  that  under  the  Soviet  system  any 
such  powerful  reactionary  mechanism  •« 
a  tax-free  foundation  would  be  tolerated. 

But  as  long  as  the  tax-free  dollars 
earned  with  free  compettttve  mterprise 
hold  out  there  will  be  a  new  class  devdc^ 
in  RusBla  to  commemorate  Lenin's  100th 
birthday.  Thoae  with  the  welfare  Ford. 
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I  insert  several  related  news  articles,  as 
follows: 

I  From  the  Washington  Poot,  Mar.  36,  1970] 
SovtxTS   iNvrrx   Ford  ros   Visrr 

Drraorr,  March  35. — Henry  Ford  II  Is  going 
to  Moscow  April  13  because  the'Russlans  ap- 
parently are  looking  for  help  from  the  Ford 
Motor  Co.  In  building  an  auto  Industry. 

The  industrialist,  board  chairman  of  the 
world's  second  biggest  auto  firm,  was  Invited 
to  the  Soviet  Union  "for  a  series  of  discus- 
sions." The  visit  is  expected  to  last  about  a 
week. 

There  is  no  agenda  set  yet  but  the  meet- 
ings obviously  will  deal  with  the  auto  busi- 
ness. The  invitation  came  from  the  Soviet 
ministries  for  science  and  technology.  It  was 
sent  through  diplomatic  channels  two  weeks 
ago. 

A  Ford  spokesman  said  the  company  has 
no  present  plans  to  sell  cars  In  the  Soviet 
Union  or  to  build  a  factory  there.  But  the 
spokesman  admUtted  the  Russians  may  be 
Interested  In  such  a  deal.  Ford  apparently  Is 
also  Interested,  but  with  some  reservations. 

The  spokesman  noted  that  Ford  "has  said 
previously  that  the  time  has  come  to  dis- 
mantle many  of  the  obstacles  to  trade  be- 
tween the  Western  world  and  the  countries 
of  Eastern  Europe." 

The  company  made  it  plain  that  It's  not 
Interested  In  building  a  factory  under  a 
contract,  then  turning  over  the  keys  to  the 
Soviet  government  and  going  home.  Flat  of 
Italy  and  Renault  of  France  are  engaged  in 
such  work  contracts.  British  Leyland  Motors 
has  been  trying  for  years  to  arrange  a  simi- 
lar deal.  Volkswagen  had  discussions  with 
the  Russians  last  fall  but  the  German  com- 
pany denies  it  plans  to  sell  the  Soviet  tool- 
ing for  its  beetle. 

It  was  not  known  today  if  Ford  will  visit 
the  Flat  plant,  at  Togllattl.  about  500  miles 
southeast  of  Moscow  on  the  Volga  River. 

(From  the  Washington  Evening  Star. 
Apr.  31.  1970) 

RtrssiA  Asks  Factokt  An>.  Foao  Rbfobts 

Moscow. — Henry  Ford  n  reported  yester- 
day the  Soviet  Union  has  asked  the  Ford 
Motor  Co.  to  help  in  development  and  con- 
struction of  a  vast  truck-manufacturing 
project  here. 

Ford  said  the  company  Is  interested  but 
many  factors  had  to  be  looked  Into  first. 

Ford  declined  to  put  a  price  tag  on  the 
project  but  said  it  Involved  a  complete  plant. 
Including  a  foundry,  for  making  heavy  duty 
trucks.  Eventual  output  would  total  160,000 
trucks  a  year. 

Ford  described  the  project,  to  be  built  on 
the  Kama  River,  tributary  of  Volga,  as  "tre- 
mendous" and  would  eventually  be  one  of 
the  largest  truck  plants  In  the  world. 

He  indicated  his  company  was  Interested 
in  the  Soviet  bid  for  Ford  assistance  but 
said  no  commitments  had  been  made  and 
considerable  study  was  needed  before  he  could 
decided  how  he  would  respond  to  the  Soviet 
request. 

A  factor  to  be  considered  and  Investigated. 
he  said,  was  whether  U.S.  restrictions  on 
trade  with  the  Soviet  Union  would  apply  to 
the  project. 

Ford  made  the  announcement  after  meet- 
ing In  the  KremUn  with  Premier  Alexei  N. 
Kosygln. 

(From  the  Washington  Evening  Star,  Apr.  39, 

1970] 

"NGwsaooM"   FOUNO  Poses  Foukdation 

TaOOBLK 

(By  Richard  Wilson) 
A   $S0,000-a-year  newsman  for   the  local 
educational   television   staUob,   WETA.  has 
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been  fired  because  his  wife  went  to  work  as 
a  public  relations  woman  for  Mrs.  Martha 
Mitchell.  Conflict  of  interest  was  supposed 
to  be  the  reason. 

This  has  caused  a  tremendous  flap  in  media 
circles  but  for  other  reasons  the  discharge 
of  William  Woestendiek,  editor  of  the  sta- 
tion's "Newsroom,"  came  at  an  extremely 
Inopportune  time  for  the  big  fotindationa. 
The  Ford  Foundation  Is  one  of  the  support- 
ers of  WETA  and  Its  TV  adviser,  Fred  W. 
Friendly,  has  told  a  House  subcommittee  that 
be  had  nothing  to  do,  as  was  originally 
thought,  with  firing  the  husband  of  Martha 
Mitchell's  press  agent. 

As  It  happened,  certain  Influential  otBclals 
in  the  Ntxon  administration,  apparently  with 
the  President's  encouragement,  were  at  the 
time  beginning  to  bum  with  Indignation  over 
foundation-financed  "sharp-shooting  and 
second-guessing"  of  the  Republican  adminis- 
tration In  Washington. 

The  firing  of  Woestendiek  was  taken  as 
confirmation  that  the  Intellectual  and  politi- 
cal climate  fostered  by  foundation  financing 
is  hostile  to  the  administration.  It  goes 
farther  than  that.  Some  of  the  President's 
advisers  think  that  Democratic  castouts  from 
the  Kennedy-Johnson  era  have  found  haven 
in  foundations,  universities  and  interna- 
tional organizations,  from  which  protected 
positions  they  have  launched  a  tax-exempt 
assault  on  the  political,  economic  and  social 
structure  of  the  country. 

They  are  accused  of  clandestine  political 
activities,  and  writing  boolu  and  articles  and 
turning  out  speeches  for  their  allies  on  Capi- 
tol HUl  in  a  concerted  attempt  to  blacken 
the  administration  and  promote  a  series  of 
liberal  causes  ranging  from  unilateral  dis- 
armament to  the  advancement  of  educational 
television  and  dissolution  of  the  military- 
industrial  complex. 

A  good  dead  of  research  data  has  been 
drawn  together  to  show  that  such  accusa- 
tions are  well  supported.  This  should  be  use- 
ful to  the  Treasury  Department  in  drawing 
up  regulations  to  Implement  the  new  limi- 
tations voted  by  Congress  on  foundation 
financing  of  politically  related  causes  and 
Institutions.  So  It  Is  plain  that  the  WETA 
officials  could  not  have  picked  a  worse  time 
to  protect  their  Intellectual  purity  frcnn  any 
subtle  marital  taint  by  the  wife  of  the  attor- 
ney general  secondhand. 

Mrs.  Mitchell.  It  has  been  pointed  out. 
might  well  have  been  equally  as  concerned 
that  the  husband  of  the  press  agent  who  was 
supposed  to  protect  her  was  directing  news 
from  educational  television. 

Whatever  the  merits  of  that  controversy, 
it  does  serve  to  bring  to  public  attention  the 
impressive  emigration  of  the  Kennedy-John- 
son clique  into  the  shielded  and  well-heeled 
cloisters  of  the  privately  controlled  educa- 
tional and  charitable  foundations. 

We  start  right  at  the  top  with  Robert  S. 
McNamara.  president  of  the  World  Bank, 
who  is  a  trustee  of  both  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion and  the  Brookings  Institution  and  an 
honorary  associate  of  the  Kennedy  Institute 
of  Politics. 

The  list  becomes  much  longer  and  includes 
dozens  of  former  oSlclals  in  the  Ford  Foun- 
dation, the  Brookings  Institution  and  other 
establishments  which  are  offering  critiques 
on  national  policy  which  sometimes  send 
Nixon  up  the  wall. 

Some  of  the  Nixon  people  call  the  founda- 
tion experts  a  "shadow  government"  and  the 
"academic-foundation  complex." 

Poor  Woestendiek,  having  gotten  used  to  a 
850.000-a-year  Job.  need  not  despair.  A  foun- 
dation may  come  along  to  flnanoe  his  cere- 
brations but  he  probably  wouldn't  Uke  the 
work  as  well  with  H.  L.  Hunt,  the  Texas 
ilefender  of  otir  freedoms. 
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HARRY  CHADDICK  GETS  "RAGS  TO 
RICHES"  AWARD 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or  njjMois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  30.  1970 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
most  pleased  to  learn  that  one  of  the 
most  prominent  members  of  the  Chicago 
community  will  be  among  10  Americans 
to  receive  the  1970  Horatio  Alger  Award 
from  the  American  Schools  &  Colleges 
Association  at  the  24th  aimual  award 
dinner  In  New  York  on  May  6,  1970. 

Harry  F.  Chaddick  is  the  founder  of 
one  of  the  Nation's  largest  trucking  com- 
panies, aind  is  also  respected  in  Chicago 
as  one  of  our  most  prominent  civic 
leaders. 

He  has  become  most  successful  as  a 
real  estate  developer.  He  was  named  one 
of  the  recipients  of  the  "Rags  to  Riches  ' 
Award  on  the  basis  of  his  phenomenal 
success  in  real  estate  developing  and  in 
his  transport  industry. 

Harry  Chaddick  grew  up  on  Chicago's 
west  side  and  left  school  at  the  age  of  14 
to  help  support  his  family  by  working  as 
an  errand  boy  for  7  days  a  week. 

Today,  he  is  recognized  as  one  of  our 
city's  most  prominent  millionaires.  Mr. 
Chaddick  continues  to  retain  the  humil- 
ity and  the  kindness  toward  his  fellow 
men  which  has  helped  bring  him  his  huge 
successes.  Mr.  Chaddick  became  success- 
ful because  he  learned  early  in  life  how 
to  work  with  people;  how  to  gain  their 
confidence;  how  to  provide  effective 
leadership;  and  above  all,  high  standards 
of  integrity  in  his  dealings  with  his  fel- 
low man. 

Harry  Chaddick's  word  is  his  bond. 

His  energy  is  inexhaustible.  Besides  di- 
recting his  own  successful  business  insti- 
tutions, Harry  Chaddick  has  served  as 
chairman  of  Mayor  Daly's  Zoning  Re- 
view Committee  and  was  also  instrumen- 
tal in  setting  up  the  zoning  code  for  all  of 
the  unincorporated  area  of  Cook  Coimty. 

He  has  been  the  campaign  manager  of 
County  Assessor  P.  J.  Cullerton  who  to- 
day is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  highly 
respected  public  officials  in  Illinois. 

Harry  Chaddick  is  the  principal  owner 
of  the  Tennis  Club  in  Palm  Springs, 
Calif.,  and  is  currently  involved  in  a 
numlaer  of  other  developments  in  this 
exciting  region. 

I  am  sure  his  legion  of  friends  join  me 
in  congratulating  him  on  the  honor 
being  paid  him  by  the  American  Schools 
&  Colleges  Association.  Harry  Chaddick 
is  a  constant  source  of  inspiration  to  his 
fellow  man  and  we  are  all  fortunate  to 
be  able  to  include  him  as  our  friend. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  asked  the  Sui>er- 
intendent  to  fly  a  flag  in  honor  of  Mr. 
Chaddick  on  May  6  because,  indeed, 
Harry  Chaddick  symbolises  the  boimd- 
less  opportunities  that  are  offered  to  the 
American  individual  under  the  princi- 
ples symlwlized  by  the  American  flag. 

It  is  my  hope  to  present  him  with  the 
flag  on  the  day  he  receives  the  Horatio 
Alger  Award. 


f 
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DISSENT  AND  REVOLUTION 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

or  Nrw  HAMPsaiu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  30.  1970 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  latest 
theme  of  the  permissive  cult  Is  that  the 
clarion  call  should  be  for  order  with 
justice  and  their  complaint  that  those 
who  call  for  order  make  a  fetish  or  order 
at  the  expense  of  Justice.  Whatever  may 
be  the  merits  of  this  position  in  indi- 
vidual cases,  there  can  be  no  Justice 
without  order.  Nor  for  that  matter  can 
there  be  much  of  anything  except  an- 
archy in  a  disorderly  society. 

Dissent  Is  constitutionally  protected 
only  within  the  framework  of  order. 
When  dissent  spills  over  Into  revolution 
by  force  and  violence  it  is  no  longer  dis- 
sent. It  becomes  revolution  pure  and 
simple. 

A  good  question  nowadays  Is  how  far 
America  can  afford  to  continue  to  toler- 
ate unlawful  revolutionary  dissent.  In 
this  connection  a  recent  column  by  Wil- 
liam P.  Buckley,  Jr.,  is  most  Interesting: 

(Prom  th«  Krenliig  Star.  Apr.  17.  1S70| 

REVOLUTION  AND  USH  OF  RCPmiSBION 

(By  WUlUm  P.  Buckley.  Jr.) 

I  have  be«n  kld-watchlng  for  the  Ust 
<ew  days,  trying  to  explore  tbe  mood  of  tboae 
who  listen  and  think  about  the  current  dis- 
orders, the  causes  and  the  cures  thereof. 

I  have  been  advancing  at  the  colleges  the 
thesis  that  precisely  what  Is  needed  these 
days,  properly  understood,  are  very  solid 
«fa)aes  of  repression:  not  In  a  spirit  of  vlndlc- 
tlveness.  but  In  the  spirit  of  t^i»/-MTig  thoM 
who  wonder,  that  the  United  States  U  very 
serious  about  surviving  the  current  doubts 
about  Itself,  and  about  the  worthwhUenesa 
of  lu  essential  InsUtuUoQs. 

I  have  advanced  the  proposition  that  the 
tolermtton  of  revolutionary  dissent  is  some- 
thing Amertcm  has  traditionally  practiced 
(at  such  times  as  we  have  practiced  It)  pri- 
marily as  a  demonstration  oC  our  own  com- 
placency, not  out  of  respect  for  any  abstract 
right  to  revoluuonlae. 

It  la  a  high  form  of  aeU-lndulgence  to 
stxoll  through  London's  Hyde  Park  and  lis- 
ten laxlly  to  the  orators  who  denounce  the 
nation's  free  Institutions,  while  we  know 
them  to  be  utterly  safe — rather  like  the 
child's  draam  of  waking  in  a  Jungle  sur- 
rounded by  wild  beasts  which,  however,  are 
powerieaa  to  hurt,  because  you  are  na- 
rounded  by  a  bubble  of  glass  that  Is  proof 
against  their  aggressions. 

We  are  engaged  In  testing  in  this  country. 
In  such  proceedings  as  those  against  the 
Chicago  7,  whetbeK  the  law  can  stand  up 
against  such  organized  judicial  areualts  up- 
on It  as  the  bomb  throwers  and  their  law- 
yers are  capable  of  launching.  That  is  the 
moment  for  action,  bearing  in  mind  the 
Injunction  by  Hamilton,  "The  hope  of  im- 
punity is  a  suong  Incitement  to  sedition; 
the  dread  of  punishment,  a  proportlonably 
strong  discouragement  to  It." 

So.  m  an  age  when  barbarians  plot  to 
drop  bombs  in  department  stores,  and  other 
barbarians  succeed  In  preventing  others  from 
peaking,  the  time  Is  clearty  at  band  for 
what  some  choose  to  call  repression,  what 
oth-rs  call  a  mUltant  defense  of  the  law. 

Thoughtful  students  can  see  the  point, 
but  the  great  t\ig  of  their  emotional  oppo- 
sition, or  so  It  seems  to  me.  is  their  profound 
conviction  that  the  aduIU'  concern  for  the 
law  U  a  selective  thing,  that  we  are  disposed 
to  enforce  only  those  laws  we  desire  to  see 
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enforced  and  that  we  are  careful  to  select 
our  victims  from  the  ranks  of  the  weak 
iuxl  the  rtlipowHessed.  They  have  a  point. 

I  think,  for  instance,  of  Gov.  Claude  Kirk 
of  Plortda,  who  has  been  grandstanding  his 
defiance  of  the  law  these  days.  At  this  writ- 
ing, the  courts  appear  to  have  won.  and  the 
governor  has  capitulated  under  the  pressure 
of  a  tlO.OOO-per-day  sentence.  It  Is  good 
that  he  should  have  done  so. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  did  not  run  into  one 
student  who  believed  that  the  day  would 
ever  come  when,  in  fact,  he  would  have  to 
put  up  that  glO.OOO,  any  more  than  the  poet- 
men  and  the  teachers  and  the  motormen  and 
the  air  traffic  controllers  have  had  to  put 
up  the  money  they  have  been  formally  as- 
sessed. 

Do  you  remember  Ross  Harnett?  He  wis 
governor  of  Mississippi.  He  defied  the  law 
fiagrantly,  was  threatened  with  all  manner 
of  things.  I  know  not  where  he  resides — per- 
haps at  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  But  I 
do  know  he  does  not  reside  in  Jail.  The  gov- 
ernment. In  order  to  be  convincing,  needs  to 
go  after  some  big  targets. 

I  would  suggest,  for  Instance,  Justice 
William  O.  Justice.  It  Is  simply  unconvincing 
to  try  the  Chicago  7.  and  to  maintain  on  the 
high  cotirt  a  gentleman  who  publishes  a 
book  In  which  he  suggests  revolution  Is  prob- 
ably the  only  indicated  course  to  break  the 
Institutional  logjam.  Douglas  should  be  Im- 
peached, and  notwithstanding  Robert  Welch 
gave  Impeachment  a  bad  name. 

There  are  interesting  signs  of  a  crack- 
down on  Ucentlous  sedition.  The  Supreme 
Court  has  ruled  that  a  refractory  defendant 
can  be  bound  and  gagged.  Another  court 
has  ruled  that  a  policeman  may  disperse  a 
meeting  that  veers  toward  unrullness. 

A  grand  Jury  U  Investigating  charges  that 
students  at  American  University  violated  the 
rigbU  of  other  students  by  preventing  them 
trom  engaging  in  activities  of  the  ROTC. 

Here  is  the  warp  and  woof  of  what  the 
revolutionists,  always  oblivious  to  the  rights 
of  cotinter-revolutionlsts.  call  repression: 
what  others  caU  the  politics  of  sUblUty.  But 
If  we  are  to  be  convlclng.  we  must  go  also 
after  tbe  high  and  the  mighty.  Other  nom- 
inations are  welcom-. 


May  1,  1970 


POOLINO  AROUND  WITH  THE 
CLOCK 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

OF   CAUyoBNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  30,  1970 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  now  that 
the  country  has  once  again  gone  through 
its  semiannual  exercise  of  readjusting 
the  clocks,  transportation  schedules, 
working  hours,  and  so  forth.  I  would 
again  like  to  call  this  body's  attention 
to  HJl.  16139.  introduced  in  February 
by  myself  and  10  colleagues. 

This  bill  would  direct  the  SecreUry 
of  Transportation  to  undertake  a  de- 
tailed study  of  the  concept  of  year-roimd 
daylight  saving  time.  If  the  results  of 
that  study  were  favorable— if  it  showed 
substantial  public  benefits  from  year- 
roimd  daylight  saving  time— then  the 
biU  would  authorize  a  2-year  trial  period. 

Personally.  I  beUeve  there  would  be 
many  positive  results  from  having  day- 
light time  through  the  winter  as  well  as 
the  summer.  These  would  be  reduced 
crime,  improved  traffic  safety,  more 
afterschool  playtime  for  children  and  an 


end  to  the  twice-yearly  confusion  sur- 
rounding time  changes. 

The  Milwaukee  Sentinel  recently  edi- 
torialized on  this  subject,  pointing  out 
that  there  are  two  schools  of  thought 
on  the  subject  of  daylight  saving  time. 
The  editorial  of  April  25,  1970,  follows: 
That  Tims  Again 

With  tbe  time  at  hand  to  spring  forward 
an  hour  on  Sunday  to  gain  60  minutes  of  eve- 
ning daylight  for  the  next  six  months,  the 
question  of  fooling  around  with  the  hands 
on  the  clock  once  again  comes  to  the  fore. 

The  Uniform  Time  Act  of  1966,  which  es- 
tablished Daylight  Saving  "Hme  for  all  states 
that  didn't  choose  to  exempt  themselves,  did 
not  settle  the  issue.  Some,  mainly  the  rural 
types,  would  like  to  see  the  DST  period 
shortened  to  June,  July  and  August  or  done 
away  with  entirely.  Others,  principally  the 
urban  types,  want  to  see  DST  put  on  a  year 
round  basis. 

Tbe  British  are  into  their  third  year  of 
a  year  round  DST.  Rep.  Craig  Hoemer  (R- 
Calif.)  has  Introduced  a  bill  proposing  a 
study  of  year  round  DST  looking  toward  a 
two  year  trial  in  America. 

Proponents  of  permanent  D6T  are  pri- 
marily concerned  about  giving  urban  resi- 
dents an  extra  hour  of  dayUght  In  which  to 
get  home  from  work  in  the  winter  months. 
They  say  this  would  act  to  prevent  crime 
and  ease  traffic  problems,  although  opponents 
respond  that  winter  dayUght  time  might  sim- 
ply transfer  the  problems  of  darkness  to  the 
morning  rush  hours. 

Another  point  made  by  those  in  favor  of 
year  round  DST  U  that  it  would  eliminate 
tbe  confusion  and  bother  of  resetting  clocks 
and  schedules  twice  a  year. 

Which  brings  us  back  to  the  point  that 
Sunday  is  the  day  for  setting  clocks  ahead  an 
hour.  If  this  fiddUng  with  "God's  Ume"  up- 
sete  you.  look  on  the  bright  side.  Tou  have 
one  less  hour  this  weekend  to  worry  about 
•t — or  whatever  other  cosmic  problem  is  trou- 
bling you.  Take  advantage  of  this  lost  hour, 
for  you  win,  God  willing,  be  paid  back  with 
an  extra  hour  of  worry  time  comes  Oct.  25. 


TELEGRAM  TO  PRESIDENT  NIXON 


HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

or  SOUTH  cabolima 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  1.  1970 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Nixon  has  acted  decisively  and  with 
forthrlghtness  in  sending  troops  into 
enemy  enclaves  In  Cambodia  to  protect 
our  men  from  an  increasingly  intolerable 
situation  in  Vietnam.  I  have  sent  the 
President  the  following  telegram  in  sup- 
port of  his  courageous  action: 

GaxENwooD,  S.C. 

May  1,  1970. 

Hon.  RlCHABO  M.  NiXON, 

Pretident  o/  the  United  States. 
The  White  House, 
WathiTigton,  D.C.: 

There  could  be  no  peace  or  orderly  with- 
drawal of  American  troops  from  South  Viet- 
nam with  privileged  Communist  bases  only 
a  few  miles  from  Saigon  reigning  death  and 
destruction  on  our  men  and  on  women  and 
chUdren  as  well.  Tou  wlU  have  my  support  In 
your  courageous  dedalon  to  eliminate  this 
enemy  sanctuary  in  Cambodia.  Tour  positive 
action  win  save  American  lives  and  con- 
tribute to  peace. 

Respectfully  and  sincerely, 

Wm.  Jennings  Bbtan  Dobn, 

Member  of  Congress 


May  1,  1970 
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JUSTICE  FOR  THE  JUSTICE 
DEPARTMENT 


HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

or  AaizoNA 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRCSENTATTVE8 

Thursday,  April  30.  1970 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  out- 
spoken critics  of  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion are  fond  of  hurling  accusations  and 
charges,  but  they  often  neglect  to  support 
them  with  facts. 

Such  is  the  case  with  the  charges  that 
the  Nixon  administration,  and  particu- 
larly the  Justice  Department,  has  been 
falling  down  in  the  area  of  civil  rights. 

An  enlightening  editorial  from  the 
Boston  Herald  Traveler  points  out  that 
these  charges  are  indeed  without  sub- 
stance, and  gives  precise  statistics  to  k>ack 
up  this  statement.  For  instance,  the  Jus- 
tice Department,  under  John  Mitchell, 
filed  in  1969,  40  percent  more  civil  rights 
cases  than  It  did  under  Ramsey  Clark 
during  the  last  year  of  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration. And  a  fact  which  the  Nixon 
critics  would  never  admit  to  is  that  more 
southern  school  districts  have  been 
forced  to  convert  their  schools  to  unitary 
systems  during  the  present  academic  year 
than  In  all  of  the  years  from  1954  to  1969 
combined. 

I  commend  this  editorial  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues: 

JUSnCS    FOB   THS   JUSTICE  DePABTMXNT 

Most  reasonable  people  who  have  followed 
the  matter  closely  would  concede  that  the 
Nixon  administration  has  taken  at  least  a 
moderate  position  on  the  Issue  of  civil  rights. 
Nonetheless,  a  good  many  people  seem  to 
have  the  Impression  that  the  President — and 
particularly  the  Justice  Department — have 
been  back-trEu:klng  In  this  area.  Hardly  a 
day  goes  by  without  some  new  charge  being 
leveled  to  the  effect  that  the  administration 
is  doing  nothing  for  black  Americans  and  is 
easing  up  on  tbe  enforcement  of  civil  rights 
laws  as  part  of  a  cynical  Southern  strategy. 

There  have  been  several  actions  and  pol- 
icy statements  by  the  administration  which 
might  lend  credence  to  such  charges  and 
Busplclons.  But  In  tbe  main,  they  are  with- 
out solid  foundation.  In  fact,  there  Is  con- 
siderable evidence  to  suggest  that  In  many 
Important  respects  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion has  been  doing  more  for  black  Ameri- 
cans and  has  been  more  vigorous  In  Its  en' 
forcement  of  civil  rights  laws  than  Its  pre- 
decessors. 

Surprising  as  It  may  seem,  this  happens  to 
be  true  of  the  Jtistice  Department — al- 
though. Ironically,  Attorney  General  John 
Mitchell's  shop  seems  to  be  tbe  target  of 
particularly  severe  criticism  on  this  score. 

Has  Mr.  Mitchell's  department  really  been 
lackadaisical  In  the  enforcement  of  clvU 
rights  laws?  Not  at  aU.  During  the  last  year 
of  the  Johnson  administration,  the  Justice 
Department  under  Atty.  Gen.  Ramsey  Clark 
filed  a  total  of  131  rights  cases.  Last  year, 
under  Mr.  MltcbeU,  tbe  department  filed 
186  cases  (an  Increase  of  40  percent),  and 
In  the  first  two  months  this  year  56  cases 
have  been  filed. 

Has  the  Justice  Department  really  been 
letting  the  South  get  away  with  evading 
the  responslbUlty  to  eliminate  the  old  dual 
("separate  but  equal")  school  systems?  Not 
on  your  life.  Believe  It  or  not,  more  South- 
ern school  districts  have  been  forced  to 
convert  their  schools  to  unitary  aystemi 
during  the  present  academic  year  than  m 
all  of  the  years  from  1954  to  1969  combined  I 
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Is  Mr.  Mitchell,  perhaps,  discriminating 
against  blacks  In  his  own  bailiwick?  No 
Indeed.  There  are  more  black  lawyers  serv- 
ing In  the  Justice  Department  today,  as 
assistant  U.S.  attorneys  and  deputy  mar- 
shals, than  at  any  time  In  blst<H7. 

It  may  be  argued  that  tbe  Nixon  admin- 
istration In  general,  and  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment In  particular,  could  be  doing  more  In 
these  and  other  areas  of  dvll  rights.  But  It 
Is  hardly  fair  to  suggest,  as  so  many  have 
been  suggesting,  that  the  administration  has 
either  been  doing  nothing  or,  worse  still, 
that  it  has  been  turning  tbe  clock  back. 


NEEDS,  COSTS.  AND  VALUE  OP  WA- 
TER IN  THE  COLORADO  RIVER 
BASIN 


^ 


HON.  HAROLD  T.  JOHNSON 

or  CAiaroBiriA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  30,  1970 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  was  not  long  ago  that  the 
Congress  was  deeply  Involved  in  legisla- 
tion relating  to  Vtie  water  needs  of  the 
Colorado  River  Basin,  which  includes  a 
siibstantial  area  of  some  244,000  square 
miles  and  seven  Western  States  and  the 
Republic  of  Mexico.  Earlier  this  month, 
Mr.  Myron  Holburt.  chief  engineer,  Colo- 
rado River  Board  of  California,  presented 
a  summary  of  the  needs,  costs,  and  value 
of  water  in  the  Colorado  River  Basin  to 
the  Second  National  Conference  on 
Weather  Modification,  which  was  spon- 
sored by  the  American  Meteorological 
Society. 

I  thought  this  was  an  excellent  paper. 
Accordingly,  I  insert  his  remarks  into  the 
Record  at  this  point  so  that  my  col- 
leagues and  others  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment might  have  this  opportunity  to 
review  an  up-to-date  status  report  of  a 
matter  which  was  considered  by  the 
Congress: 
Netds,  Costs,  and  Valttb  or  Watkb  in  thx 

COLOBAOO    RIVXB   BASIN 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  mppe&r 
before  you  to  discuss  some  of  the  needs,  costs 
and  value  of  water  in  the  Colorado  River 
Basin.  Tbe  purpose  of  this  paper  Is  to  provide 
background  information  on  water  needs  In 
tbe  Colorado  River  Basin  as  basis  for  a 
discussion  of  tbe  role  weather  modification 
might  play  in  meeting  a  portion  of  these 
needs. 

INTBODUCnON 

Tbe  Colorado  River  and  Its  tributaries 
drain  244,000  square  miles,  which  Is  ap- 
proximately one-twelfth  of  the  coterminous 
United  States.  It  drains  portions  of  tbe  upper 
states  of  Colorado,  Wyoming,  Utah,  and  New 
Mexico,  and  the  lower  states  of  California, 
Arizona,  and  Nevada,  as  weU  as  the  Republic 
of  Mexico.  As  the  only  major  river  In  this 
vast,  largely  arid  area,  it  has  been  looked 
to  by  the  seven  states  and  the  Republic  of 
Mexico  to  support  their  present  economy  and 
also  to  provide  a  basis  for  future  develop- 
ment. Since  it  la  tbe  only  major  river  In  this 
area,  the  Colorado  River  has  been  one  of  the 
most  controversial  rivers  in  the  world.  There 
have  been  political  battles,  legal  and  engi- 
neering disputes,  and  Interstate  agreements 
and  disagreements  extending  over  a  period  of 
more  than  one-half  century.  Even  with  all 
this  activity,  the  problems  of  tbe  river  have 
not  been  solved;  In  fact,  they  grow  more 
complex  with  time.  Each  state  considers  that 
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it  has  certain  rights  to  tbe  river  and  very 
Jealously  will  move  to  protect  them. 

The  water  Is  used  and  retised  many  times. 
In  the  last  decade  only  a  mlncv  amount  of 
highly  saline  water  has  fiowed  to  tbe  Oulf 
of  California.  In  addition  to  the  needs  of 
lands  within  the  drainage  basin  Itself,  tbe 
waters  of  tbe  Colorado  River  are  diverted 
out  of  tbe  basin  by  tiransmountaln  diver- 
sions Into  other  regions  of  the  states  of  Colo- 
rado, Utah,  and  California.  Work  U  under 
way  on  transbasin  diversions  Into  New  Mex- 
ico, and  the  State  of  Wyoming  la  also  study- 
ing possible  diversions  out  of  the  basin. 

wateb  sttpplt 
The  natural  fiows  of  the  Colorado  River 
represent  a  picture  of  violent  contrasts,  with 
rampaging  fioods  occurring  in  some  years 
and  drought  conditions  In  others.  These 
erratic  annual  fiows,  measured  with  reason- 
able acctiracy  since  1922  and  estimated  by 
correlation  with  other  measiirements  since 
1896,  indicate  an  average  long-term  runoff 
of  tbe  river  at  Lee  Perry,  Arizona  (the  Upper- 
Lower  Basin  division  point)  as  unaffected 
by  the  works  of  man,  of  14.8  million  acre- 
feet  per  year  (maf/yr)  (1896-1968).  Many 
of  tbe  high  fiows  which  develop  this  average 
occurred  prior  to  1922.  The  records  show  two 
striking  periods:  tbe  1896-1930  average  flow 
of  16.8  maf/yr  and  the  1931-1969  average 
flow  of  13.0  maf/yr.  After  making  detaUed 
analyses,  the  Board  and  other  water  sup- 
ply experts  have  concluded  that  even  with 
long-term  regulation,  tbe  dependable  yield 
of  tbe  river  at  Lee  Perry  (undepleted  by 
man)  will  be  less  than  14  maf/yr. 

agbeemknts,  litigation  and  ixoislation 

The  early  settlers  In  the  Colorado  River 
Basin  diverted  stream  fiows  and  developed 
Irrigated  areas  as  the  basis  for  their  agri- 
cultural economy  from  the  earliest  days 
of  settlement  In  the  Basin.  While  Irrigation 
was  practiced  throughout  the  Basin,  because 
of  tbe  year-round  growing  season  and  exten- 
sive areas  of  easUy  developed  arable  land,  use 
in  tbe  Lower  Basin  advanced  more  rapidly 
than  that  in  the  Upper  Basin.  However,  In 
the  years  after  1900,  Lower  Basin  uses  along 
the  mainstream  reached  a  limit  whereby 
further  uses  would  require  regulation  of  the 
erratic  flows  of  the  Colorado  River.  Inter- 
est centered  on  tbe  construction  of  a  dam 
which  would  be  large  enough  to  provide  (1) 
carryover  storage  of  wet  year  runoff  into 
the  dry  years,  (2)  annual  regulation  of  the 
spring  snowmelt  so  that  water  would  be 
available  year-round,  and  (3)^  flood  control 
storage  to  protect  the  lands  along  the  lower 
river  from  floods  that  occurred  with  regular- 
ity. 

Initially,  there  was  opposition  In  tbe  Upper 
Colorado  River  Basin  states  to  such  a  dam 
because  It  would  enable  irrigation  and  mu- 
nicipal uses  in  the  Lower  Basin  to  rapidly  in- 
crease. They  feared  that  the  unappropriated 
water  yet  remaining  would  be  appropriated 
by  the  Lower  Basin.  Generally  speaking, 
under  the  water  law  existing  throughout 
the  West,  prior  appropriations  have  priority 
over  later  appropriations. 

Tbe  Upper  Basin  states  wanted  division  of 
water  of  tbe  river  by  an  Interstate  agree- 
ment before  they  would  agree  to  construction 
of  a  major  dam  to  regulate  the  river.  Accord- 
ingly, the  seven  states,  with  Herbert  Hoover, 
then  Secretary  of  Commerce,  as  the  Pederal 
Chairman  of  the  Compact  Commission, 
developed  tbe  Colorado  River  Compact  in 
1922.  Subsequently,  it  was  ratified  by  six  of 
the  seven  states  in  the  1920*8,  with  Arizona 
withholding  approval  untU  1944. 

The  Compact  apportions  water  between 
the  upper  and  lower  parts  of  the  Colorado 
River  Basin.  Each  Basin  is  apportioned  7.5 
maf/yr  for  beneflclal  consumptive  use,  with 
the  Lower  Basin  having  the  right  to  Increase 
Its  beneflclal  use  by  one  maf/yr.  The  Com- 
pact provides  that  the  upper  states  of  Colo- 
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TWlo,  Utah.  WTomijif ,  and  M«w  Maxloo  wlU 
not  c«uM  tb«  flow  of  tb»  rlvw  »t  Lm  Parry 
(below  01«n  Caayon  Dam)  to  ba  daplatad  ba- 
low  75  maf  durlnc  •ny  tan-y«ar  partod.  At 
tba  Uma  tba  Compact  was  acraarl  to,  tha  rl*«r 
bad  ezpery«nc«d  a  numbar  of  years  of  hl(b 
flows,  and  the  nagotlatort  thought  tha  rlvar 
would  produce  a  dapandable  flow  ol  at  laaat 
three  mtd,  yr  mora  ttaan  it  now  appears  la 
available. 

The  Compact  also  provldea  that  waters  of 
the  Colorado  River  Basin,  over  and  above  the 
apportion  men  u  made  to  tba  Upper  and 
Lower  Baalna.  sbaU  be  used  to  meet  any  ob- 
ligation to  Mexico,  but  IX  such  surplus  quan* 
tlea  are  Insufficient,  then  the  two  Basins  are 
to  share  equally  in  meeting  the  obligations 
of  any  treaty. 

Subaaquent  to  the  Compact,  the  United 
Statea  and  Mexico  entered  Into  a  treaty 
whereby  the  United  States  guaranteed  to 
deUver  IS  maf/yr  of  the  waters  of  the  Colo- 
rado River  Basin  to  Mexico  at  the  Interna- 
tional Boundary.  The  amount  of  the  Upper 
Basin  Mexican  Treaty  obligation  Is  a  matter 
of  dlsputa  between  the  two  Basins. 

In  1948,  the  Upper  Basin  statea  divided  the 
rights  to  water  by  means  of  the  Upper  Colo- 
radio  RlTer  Baaln  Compact.  The  Lower  Basin 
statea  of  California.  Arizona,  and  Nevada 
were  never  able  to  agree  upon  a  division,  and 
19M.  the  Supreme  Court  handed  down  Its 
decree  In  Arizona  v.  California,  which  pro- 
vided a  basic  docviment  for  establishing  the 
rlghta  of  the  three  states.  However,  the  de- 
cree did  not  define  how  much  each  state 
would  share  shortagea  but  left  this  to  the 
discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
or  to  Oongreas. 

In  1908.  Oongreas  passed  tha  Colorado 
River  Baaln  Project  Act.  which  provided  that. 
In  tha  event  of  shortage,  exlsung  water  con- 
traetocs  would  have  a  priority  over  the  Cen- 
tral Arlaona  Project  with  California's  prior- 
ity llmltart  to  4.4  maf/yr.  This  act  also  au- 
thotlaed  the  Central  Arizona  Project  and 
several  Upper  Baaln  projecu,  as  well  aa  pro- 
viding a  numbar  ot  other  significant  and  Im- 
portant proTlalons. 

The  abonre  docomenta  together  with  three 
other  Supreme  Court  dedslona  between 
Artaon*  and  Callfomla.  the  Boulder  Can- 
yon Project  Act  and  other  major  federal  leg- 
lalatton.  major  leglsUtlon  by  the  basin  states. 
and  nomeroua  contraeta  betwaen  the  fed- 
eral government  and  public  and  private  en- 
tltlea  are  collectively  known  as  the  "Law 
of  the  River",  and  ara  basic  documents  for 
actlana  taken  on  the  river.  It  la  Important 
to  recognise  that  many  of  theae  docuntanta 
have  not  been  interpreted  in  court  and 
there  is  disagreement  among  concerned  par- 
tlea  OT«r  thair  meaning. 


pmBBTT  usKs  Am  Furuaa  ki 

Hie  river  Is  preaently  used  to  support  vast 
Irrigated  areas,  the  major  urban  areas  of 
Southern  California,  Denver  and  other  dtlea 
on  tha  eastern  slope  of  the  Rockies.  In  the 
future.  It  will  help  to  develop  the  Phoenix. 
Tuoaon  and  Salt  Lake  City  urban  areas.  In 
California  alone,  the  river  supplies  approxi- 
mately 80  percent  of  the  water  used  in 
Southern  California.  It  serves  more  than 
700.000  acrea  of  highly  developed  Irrigated 
land  and  provides  supplemental  water  for 
more  than  ten  million  people. 

Water  from  the  Colorado  Is  used  to  gen- 
erate hydro-power  and  provide  cooling  water 
for  thermal  power  to  meet  the  needs  of  tha 
Southwest.  It  provides  major  recretUlanal 
and  fishing  opportunities  annually  for  mil- 
lions of  citizens.  There  are  also  major  scenic 
and  wildlife  areas  along  the  river.  The  de- 
manda  In  the  future  for  all  of  these  activi- 
ties will  ba  much  greater  than  they  are  now. 

For  tha  baaln  aa  a  whole,  annual  tise  <a 
river  water  at  preeant  oonalata  of  nearly  S 
maf  In  tha  Uppw  Baaln  above  Lea  Parry.  6 
maf  In  tha  Vammt  Baatn.  1.1  maf  d^vwad 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

to  Uazloo,  and  1  maf  of  loasea  below  Hoover 
Dam  for  a  total  of  about  li.s  maf/yr.  Inflow 
between  Lee  Parry  and  Hoover  Dam  on  the 
average  approximately  balances  reaervlor 
losses  from  Lake  Mead.  It  Is  planned  that 
the  recently  authorized  Central  Arizona  Proj- 
ect will  have  a  capacity  of  about  2  maf/yr 
(deliveries  would  average  leaa  than  2  maf/yr) , 
and  the  five  projects  authorised  In  1968  In 
the  Upper  Colorado  River  Basin  will  de- 
plete the  river  by  360,000  maf/yr.  In  addi- 
tion, there  are  a  number  of  others  previ- 
ously authorized  and  In  various  stages  of 
financing,  construction  and  completion  In 
the  Upper  Basin. 

It  Is  assumed  that  California's  present  use 
of  approximately  SO  maf/yr  will  be  cut  back 
to  4  4  maf  yr  when  the  Central  Arizona 
Project  baoomea  operative,  which  Is  now 
estimated  to  occur  in  1980.  At  that  time, 
because  of  the  priorities  agreed  to  many 
years  ago  by  California  agencies.  It  Is  an- 
ticipated that  The  MetropoUtan  Water  DU- 
trlct  ot  Southern  California  (MWD)  will 
have  to  bear  a  loss  of  at  least  600,000  af/yr. 
Works  are  now  nearlng  completion  that  will 
provide  the  replacement  water  for  this  ex- 
pected loss.  MWD  Increased  lu  State  Water 
Project  allocation  from  1.5  maf/yr  to  3.0 
maf/yr  The  Loa  Angeles  Department  of 
Water  and  Power  la  constructing  a  second 
aqueduct  from  Its  Owens  Valley  supply  which 
Is  expected  to  produce  153.000  maf/yr.  Bven 
with  the  cutback  by  CallfomU  of  lU  use 
of  Colorado  River  water,  completion  of  all 
authorized  proJecU  will  greatly  Increase  the 
total  basin  water  demands,  setting  In  mo- 
tion the  steps  leading  to  future  water  short- 
ages In  the  Colorado  River  Basin. 

A  number  of  experta  have  studied  the 
growing  demand  for  water  of  the  states  and 
regions  within  the  Colorado  River  Basin 
and  have  made  forecasts  of  the  relationship 
between  supply  and  demand.  In  testimony 
given  to  Congress  In  196S,  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  the  Lower  Basin  states  of  Call- 
fctmla,  Arizona,  and  Nevada,  and  consulting 
engineers  for  the  Upper  Basin  statea  Inde- 
pendently testifled  that  major  shortagea  wlU 
develop  In  the  Colorado  River  Basin  sometime 
between  1060  and  around  the  turn  of  the 
century. 

At  the  present  time,  major  reaervolrs  in 
the  Basin  are  at  about  one-half  of  their  total 
capacity.  If  the  undepleted  flow  at  Lee  Perry 
averages  13  8  maf/yr,  there  will  be  an  Increase 
In  storage  In  the  major  Colorado  River  reser- 
voirs during  the  next  daeada.  With  the 
Central  Arizona  Project  operative  by  1980 
and  Upper  Basin  ProJecU  completed  as  esti- 
mated by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Redaouktlon. 
the  minimal  aniount  by  which  demands  will 
exceed  the  supply  is  0.7  maf/yr  in  1980,  1.3 
maf  yr  In  1990  and  1.7  maf/yr  in  aooo.  With 
the  above  assumptions,  severe  shortagea  can 
be  avoided  until  the  turn  of  the  century  by 
drawing  down  the  major  reservoirs  to  low 
levels.  Water  Is  also  needed  to  refill  MWD's 
Colorado  River  aqueduct,  fill  the  Central 
Arizona  Project  aqueduct  and  meet  addi- 
tional demands.  When  these  demands  are 
considered,  the  total  need  for  supplemental 
water  by  year  aOOO  U  approximately  4  maf/yr. 

aauKXTT  or  warxa 
Coincidental  with  the  problema  of  an  In- 
sufficient qxtantlty  of  water,  the  salinity 
problema  (dlaaolvad  saiu  In  water)  asso- 
ctatad  with  the  Colorado  Rlvwr  ara  alao  be- 
coming mora  earlotai.  At  praaant,  the  salinity 
of  Colorado  tttfmr  inxm  at  L*ke  Havaau,  tha 
point  for  dlvaralon  to  tha  aouth  coastal  area 
of  California  and  the  future  point  tor  diver- 
sion to  Central  Arlaona,  averagea  about  700 
ppm  (parta  of  dlsaolved  saltt  per  million 
parte  of  water  by  weight) .  At  Imperial  Dam, 
the  point  from  which  water  Is  dlrartad  to  tha 
major  OaUfomla  and  Arlaona  agricultural 
uaara  of  Colorado  Rlvar  water,  tha  aallnlty 
avamcaa  about  860  ppm.  with  seaannil  fluc- 
tuattona  up  to  nearly  1100  ppan.  At 
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levels,  water  la  rated  aa  poor  to  fair,  largely 
because  of  the  taste  factor,  but  It  Is  usable  for 
municipal  and  Industrial  purposes.  However, 
It  does  Impose  higher  coete  on  users  to  com- 
pensate for  tha  high  salt  content  The  water 
Is  also  adequate  for  agricultural  purpoaea 
on  easily  draining  soils,  but  for  the  tight 
soils  that  predominate  portions  of  Imperial 
and  Coachella  vaUey,  water  of  thU  salinity 
level  causes  a  rapid  accumulation  of  salts  in 
the  root  zones  to  the  extent  that  remedial 
measures  are  neoeaaary  In  order  to  maintain 
an  irrigated  agricultural  economy. 

The  moat  widely  used  remedial  nteasurea 
are  the  combination  of  Installing  a  subdraln- 
age  network  of  tile  pipes  under  irrigated 
fields  that  are  connected  to  drainage  outfall 
canals  that  remove  water  and  salte  from 
the  aoU.  coupled  with  the  appllcaUon  of 
excess  amounte  of  water  to  laach  out  tha 
s&lu  that  would  otherwise  accumulate  In  tha 
soil.  These  meaaxires  are  expensive. 

With  regard  to  the  future,  preliminary 
studies  indicate  that  unless  other  remedial 
measures  are  taken,  Q\e  salinity  of  Colorado 
River  water  will  reach  about  1300  ppm  st 
Imperial  Dam  after  the  turn  of  the  century. 
It  appears,  however,  that  It  may  be  possible 
to  substantially  reduce  the  river's  future ' 
salimty  from  theae  high  levels  by  construct- 
ing various  salinity  control  projeeta.  These 
projecte  would  Include  the  elimination  of 
highly  saline  springs,  plugging  flowing  wells, 
lining  of  Irrigation  canals,  construction  of 
drainage  dltehes.  reducing  water  deliveries 
to  farmers,  and  better  selection  of  Irrigated 
lands.  In  addition.  It  Is  widely  recognized 
that  If  the  Colorado  River  were  to  be  aug- 
mented by  large  quantltlea  of  relatively  salt- 
free  water,  the  dilution  effect  of  this  water 
would  result  In  a  slgnlflcant  reduction  In  the 
river's  salinity. 

KNViaONlfEKTAI.    rACTOBa 

As  the  only  major  stream  In  this  part  of 
the  counOy,  the  river  Is  used  for  purposes 
other  than  meeting  domestic  and  Irriga- 
tion needs.  Certain  groups  are  demanding 
that  backwater  lakes  be  maintained  and 
Improved  for  fish  and  wildlife  purpoaea.  "Hiey 
want  marshes  maintained  and  oppoae  at- 
tempts to  prevent  the  river  from  meander- 
ing. Msny  people  oppoee  control  of  phreato- 
phytes  ( water-lovuig  plants  along  the  river) 
and  other  aspecta  of  programs  to  salvage 
water  on  the  river.  All  of  these  activities  are 
additional  demands  on  the  river.  Mllllona  of 
people  visit  the  reaervolrs  and  river  for  boat- 
ing, fishing,  waterakllng  and  general  recrea- 
tional purpoaea. 

OO0T   AN9  TALCT   Or   WSTBI 

There  Is  a  wide  variety  oT  coete  to  users  In 
the  Colorado  River  Basin.  The  diversion  from 
the  Colorado  River  to  the  coastal  plain  of 
Southern  California  Is  made  by  The  Metro- 
politan Water  District  of  Southern  California 
through  a  340- mile  aqueduct  system  with 
1907  feet  of  pumping  lift.  They  pay  the  fed- 
eral government  a  nominal  charge  of  (O.aS/sf 
for  storage  of  water  at  Lake  Mead  The  cost 
of  operating  and  maintaining  the  facilities  Is 
approximately  $10  per  acre-foot,  and  It  costa 
another  SlO-glS/af  to  amortize  the  capital 
Investment.  The  Central  Arizona  Project  will 
divert  from  Lake  Havasu,  the  same  location 
as  the  Metropolitan  diversion.  Reporte  by  the 
U.S.  Bureau  oT  Reclamation  indicate  that 
they  will  charge  Arizona  municipal  and  In- 
dustrial uaers  $60/ af  and  Irrigation  users 
$10/af  at  delivery  polnte  In  Central  Arizona. 

The  value  of  water  has  been  a  matter  of 
dispute  by  economists,  englneera,  leglalatora, 
and  others  for  many  years.  One  recent  Indi- 
cation of  value  was  given  by  the  U.S.  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  In  Ite  report  on  the  Central 
Arlaona  Project.  The  Bureau  eatimatad  that 
each  acre-foot  of  water  uaed  for  Irrigation 
purpoaea  In  Central  Arizona  has  a  direct  ben- 
efit worth  of  i63.B0/af  and  an  izMUraet  bena- 
flt  of  8«6.M/af  for  a  total  banaAt  of  MS/af. 
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Another  meaaure  of  value  of  water  la  re- 
placement coet.  The  capital  coat  to  MWD 
of  facllltlea  to  provide  the  600.000  af/yr  ad- 
ditional water  from  the  State  Water  Project 
will  be  over  $300,000,000.  The  total  coat  of 
this  water  Including  amortization  of  capital 
plus  operation  and  maintenance  costa  Is 
about  860/af.  The  Loa  Angelea  Department 
of  Water  and  Power  eatl mates  Ite  Inveatmant 
In  the  aecond  Owens  Valley  aqueduct  wUl  be 
around  $100,000,000.  The  total  coat  per  aora- 
foot  Is  estimated  at  about  $30/af. 

The  bare  figures  given  In  the  above  para- 
graphs are  Inadequate  measure  of  the  value 
of  a  major  water  supply  In  an  arid  region. 
The  completion  of  Hoover  Dam  In  1930  was 
a  tremendous  boon  to  Southern  California. 
It  enabled  the  storage  of  fk>od-water.  and  the 
construction  of  Parker  Dam.  which  created 
Lake  Havasu.  the  diversion  point  for  MWD's 
Colorado  River  Aqueduct.  Hoover  alao 
eliminated  the  flood  and  silt  threat  to  the 
California  and  Arizona  valleys,  and  enabled 
the  expansion  of  safe  agricultural  develop- 
ntent  of  Imperial,  Coachella.  Palo  Verde  and 
Yuma  valleys.  The  availability  of  low  coat 
energy  from  Hoover  stimulated  Industrial 
development  In  the  southwest. 

The  current  cry  la  against  development, 
and  severe  crltlsm  cornea  from  many  quar- 
ters about  congestion  and  suburban  sprawl 
In  Southern  California.  Meverthaleaa.  peo- 
ple cam'  to  Southern  CallfomU  because  life 
was  better  here  than  where  they  came  from. 
The  net  result  of  the  i<se  of  water,  power 
and  recreation  on  tha  Colorado  River  la  a 
better  life  for  millions  of  citizens  of  thla 
oountry. 

In  summary,  only  high  quality  vator  add- 
ed to  tha  Colorado  Rlvar  wUl  hava  value  for 
domestic,  industrial,  agricultural  and  powar 
uses,  as  well  as  salinity  control,  raoreatUmal 
and  wildlife  uses.  It  would  also  aarva  to 
prevent  further  strife  aasong  tha  aaveral 
states  and  the  Republic  of  Mexico  and  help 
tha  further  development  of  a  major  oactloo 
of  thla  oountry. 


AtnacurranoM  or 
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In  order  to  prevent  shortages  from  oc- 
curring In  the  future,  the  natural  supply 
of  the  river  should  be  augmented.  At  thla 
time  the  alternatives  being  dlscusaed  are: 
(1)  tranabaaln  Importation  froiE  areas  of 
■urplus,  such  as  the  Columbia  River  Baaln 
or  the  OaUfomla  North  Coast,  (3)  deaaltlng 
of  saline  water,  and  (9)  modlflcatloa  of 
weather  to  produce  Increased  runoff. 

In  addition  to  these  major  sources,  there 
are  possible  smaller  quantltlea  of  water  that 
may  be  made  ava:jibla  through  waterahed 
treatment  procedures  and  waste  water  rec- 
lamation. In  regard  to  this  latter  possibility. 
It  ahould  be  reoognlaed  that  Involuntary 
reclamation  la  now  occuiilng  throughout 
most  of  tha  Colorado  Klwr  Baidn,  in  that 
all  return  flows  from  domeatlc  sewage  plante 
are  discharged,  altber  Into  natural  water 
rhanmJa  or  groundwater  baalna.  where  a 
slgnlflcant  portion  Is  subsequently  recovered 
and  used. 

Inereaaed  quanUtles  of  water  that  may  be 
Introduced  Into  tha  rlvar  baaln  throu^  anj 
of  the  itracedlng  maana  would  ba  suaoaptlbla 
of  being  diverted  to  California's  south  coastal 
areas  through  fotore  unuaad  capacity  in  The 
MetropoUtan  Water  Dlstrlct'a  Colorado  Rtrer 
Aqueduct,  or  Into  the  Central  Artsona  area 
through  future  unuaad  oapaetty  of  the  Cen- 
tral Arlaona  Project  CacUMlea.  There  U  alao 
unusued  capacity  In  tha  ezlattng  agricul- 
tural tranaportatton  firllltiai.  Aooordingly. 
the  Initial  transfer  of  augmented  suppllea  to 
areas  of  use  (up  to  the  Umlte  of  unused 
capacity)  would  repreaent  only  the  costa  of 
operating  and  malntalng  existing  and  to-be- 
oonatmcted  faeUltlao. 

TnnabmHn  UnporttOloiu 
To  date.  sttKBea  of  Importations  Into  the 
Colorado  River  Baaln  have  not  been  made  In 
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sufficient  depth  to  give  any  reliable  cost  In- 
formation. Any  coet  would  probably  be  In 
excess  of  $70/af. 

The  Colorado  River  Basin  Project  Act  dl- 
recte  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  develop 
a  plan  to  meet  the  water  needs  of  the  eleven 
western  states.  Preliminary  reports  are  to  be 
submitted  every  two  years  commencing  June 
30.  1971,  with  a  final  reoonnalseance  report 
due  by  June  80,  1977.  However,  the  Secretary 
Is  precluded  from  making  a  study  of  any 
plan  to  Import  water  from  the  Columbia 
River  Basin  Into  the  Colorado  River  Basin 
untU  September  1978. 

Deaalting 

Several  years  ago,  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation inveatlgated  the  feasibility  of  de- 
salting water  In  the  Pacific  Ocean  near  Camp 
Pendleton,  California,  and  delivering  the  de- 
salted water  to  Lake  Mead  for  use  In  the 
Lower  Colorado  River  Basin.  At  that  time  tha 
eatlmated  unit  cost  of  water  based  on  Bu- 
reau data  waa  $84/af.  Updating  of  this  In- 
formation Indlcatea  costa  on  the  order  of 
$lSO/af. 

Another  poaalble  source  of  desalted  water 
to  augment  the  Colorado  River  suppllea  has 
recently  bean  propooed  by  Dr.  Robert  Rex. 
Profeaaor  of  Geological  Sciences  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  Riverside.  He  haa 
been  evaluating  the  geothermal  reaources  of 
the  Imperial  Valley,  and  has  reported  that 
present  studies  suggest  that  low-cost  water 
could  bo  produced  through  the  distillation 
of  geothermal  water  sources  In  sufficient 
quantities  to  provide  10  maf/yr  of  freeh 
water  for  orar  100  yaan.  This  process  haa  an 
advantaga  over  daoalted  water  produced  from 
foaall  fuM  or  nuclear  powered  distillation 
plante  In  that  (1)  power  produced  from  tha 
geothermal  souroea  will  absorb  many  of  tha 
basic  coata,  (3)  there  would  be  no  cost  for 
beat  Input,  and  (S)  the  distillation  equip- 
ment can  be  eonalderably  lees  complex  than 
that  required  for  conventional  facUmea. 
While  geoUMtmal  dlatfUatlon  la  sUU  In  tha 
conjectural  stage,  it  ahould  be  oonsldand 
In  any  future  planning  for  the  rivers 
augmentation. 

Wtathtr  modi/Umtion, 

Th*  VA  BanMi  of  Badamattoii  haa  Ha 
Colorado  Blvar  Bwln  Pilot  Projaet  under  way 
at  tha  praaant  tlma  with  a  goal  of  trying  to 
determine  If  It  la  faaalblo  to  Incroaaa  runoff 
In  tha  Colorado  Rlvar  Basin  by  weather  mod- 
Ifleatloa.  High  oOelals  of  the  Department  of 
tba  Interior  hnva  been  very  opttmlstie  aboot 
waathar  mndUVtatlon.  Ih  May  1907,  formrr 
OmnUis  of  th*  Zntarlor  UdaU  taatlflsd  ba- 
f  orw  tha  Comodttaa  on  Intarlor  *»m1  Tutii^r 
Affalra  of  tha  U.S.  Senate  that  within  eight 
to  ten  years  water  can  be  produced  by  weath- 
er modification  In  quantity  at  a  dealred 
plaoa.  On  July  33.  1M8.  Mr.  Ployd  Oomlny, 
formar  Cnmmlloner  of  the  Bureau  of  Baela- 
natton.  tactUled  bafore  tha  OcMnmlttea  oa 
latartor  and  Ihaolar  Aflalta  of  tha  VA.  Honaa 
of  naprneulalliaa.  With  raqpaet  to  the  Ocdo- 
rado  Blvar  Baaln.  bo  atatwl  that:  "We  aspect 
to  utllmately  obtain  an  additional  1,870,000 
aera-faet  of  strcomflow  from  these  aiaaa  at 
•  cost  of  about  •!  to  $S  per  acra-foot."  If 
any  of  this  optimism  Is  warranted,  weather 
mndlflotloii  would  certainly  be  a  boon  to 
Um  basin. 

In  oonsldsrtnc  waathar  mndlflcatian  aa  a 
iwtential  prodncsr  of  new  water  for  tha  Colo- 
rado River  Baaln.  legal  qnestloos  have  bean 
ralssd  and  oonslderad  In  the  psst.  Stich  lf«al 
analysis  has  heretofore  usually  considered 
questions  of  liability  relating  to  both  In- 
wiasBs  and  decreases  In  precipitation,  both 
within  and  without  the  waterahed.  However, 
I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  an- 
oibar  aspeot  of  the  legal  problems  asaoelated 
with  the  Colorado  River  Baaln.  As  prevloualy 
stated,  the  Colorado  River  Compact  dlvldaa 
the  water  of  the  Colorado  River  Basin  be- 
tween the  Upper  and  Lower  Basins.  A  miO<v 
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quesuon  is  how  any  water  produced  by 
weather  modlflcatlon  woiild  be  aooountod  for 
under  the  ColQrad9  River  Compact. 

One  Intereetlng  aq>ect  In  eonaidering 
weather  modlflcatlon  Is  that  there  are  soma 
watersheds  of  the  Colorado  that  contain  more 
highly  soluble  salte  than  do  other  water- 
sheds, with  resulting  differences  In  the  salt 
pickup  therefrom.  Por  example,  the  salinity 
of  the  Colorado  River  and  three  major  tribu- 
taries within  100  miles  of  the  headwaters  of 
each  repreeenta  an  mterastUv  comparison 
of  relative  watershed  solubility. 

Parts  per 
mauon 
The    Colorado    River    above    Olenwood 

Springs  238 

The  Green  River  at  Pontanella  Baaer- 

volr i^ 

The  San  Juan  River  above  Parmlngton.  isa 
The  Gunnison  River  above  Delta 143 

A  detAUed  analysis  of  salinity  with  respect 
to  any  future  Increase  in  flows  due  to  weather 
modlflcatlon  Is  needed.  X  understand  that  tha 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Administra- 
tion haa  been  doing  Just  such  an  analysis, 
and  that  Ita  report  wlU  be  published  within 
the  next  several  montha. 

COMCLUSIOIV 

I  recognize  that  I  have  covered  a  vast 
amount  of  material,  much  of  it  complicated. 
In  a  abort  time;  however,  I  do  hope  that  this 
presentation  wlU  aid  In  appritfng  yon  of  the 
water  needa  of  the  Colorado  Blvwr  Batfn.  If 
ii— thsr  modlflcatlon  U  to  make  a  slgnlfl- 
cant contribution  to  the  watar  aupply  of  the 
Colorado  River,  ite  protagontota  moat  be  pre- 
pared to  demonstrate  on  an  snflnsaiiiis  baala 
tha  quanttues  that  an  acpeeted  to  be  ob- 
tained and  the  reitabUlty  of  aoeh  a  aopply 
They  most  furthar  be  prsparsd  to  pertld- 
pate  In  the  many  legal,  engineering  and  In- 
atlttttlonal  problems  that  will 


A  NASA  CONTRACT 


HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 
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FrUag.  Maw  I.  197$ 

Mr.  MILLER  of  CaUfomla.  Mr. 
Speaker,  recently  there  have  been  alle- 
gations of  irregidatities  In  the  award  of 
a  NASA  contract  for  the  ATS-F  and  G 
satdUte  project.  The  Administrator  of 
NASA.  Dr.  Tliomas  O.  Paine,  has  denied 
these  allegations,  but  to  satisfy  those  who 
may  entertain  doubts  about  NASA'ft 
contracting  procedures  in  this  case  he 
has  requested  an  lndQ>endent  review  by 
the  Comptroller  Oeneral.  Dr.  Paine  has 
asked  that  the  OAO  submit  its  report 
within  60  days. 

I  applaud  Dr.  Palne's  action  in  this 
case.  In  view  of  the  seriousness  of  the 
allegations,  I  believe  Dr.  Paine's  response 
is  entire  appropriate.  An  independent 
investigation  bar  the  OAO  ahould  resolve 
all  questlaDs  that  have  been  raised  and 
lay  this  matter  to  rest. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Science  and  Astronautics  has 
legislative  responsibility  for  the  NASA 
program,  and  as  part  of  our  committee's 
continuing  oversight  of  NASA  activities, 
I  have  requested  that  the  OAO  report 
be  furnished  to  oar  committee  as  soon 
as  It  becomes  availaUe. 

Without  wishing  to  prejudge  this  case, 
I  want  to  say  tliat  I  have  the  highest 
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regard  for  Dr.  Paine.  Moreover,  our  com- 
mittee has  found  over  the  years  that 
NASA  has  esUbllshed  an  excellent  rec- 
ord for  fairness  In  Its  dealings  with 
American  industry. 


TRAININO  THE  UH. 
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much  mora  complex  in*t«rlal  than  in  the 
past. 

Our  me<llc«l  scbooU — Indeed,  tbe  entire 
profeaalon — must  recognize  Uila  aituAUon. 
Medical  education  cannot  and  must  not  re- 
main static.  Thla  la  a  time  Tor  boldness, 
imaclnatlon.  Innovation:  nothing  elae  will 
meet  tbe  needs  of  the  nation. 


May  1,  1970 


HON.  PAUL  N.  McCLOSKEY,  JR. 


DR.  PAUL  DUDLEY  WHITE 


cm  cAuroamA 


IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  RKPRBSENTATTVES  HON.    THOMAS   P.   0  NEILL,    JR. 


Thursday.  April  30.  1970 

Mr.  McCLOSKET.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
view  of  escalating  health  care  costs  and 
the  growing  need  for  expanded  medical 
training,  I  commend  to  the  House's  at- 
tention a  recent  Innovative  suggestion  by 
president-elect  of  the  American  Medical 
Association,  Walter  C.  Bomemeier.  His 
suggestion  of  an  Inquiry  into  present 
medical  school  curricula  and  procedures 
was  discussed  in  the  following  editorial 
from  the  American  Medical  News  of 
March  16. 1970. 

TBAXmNO  THS   MO 

Tb*  health  manpower  problem  Isn't  going 
to  go  away.  Instaad,  it  must  be  solved. 

*,nA  tbe  medical  profession  must  take  tbe 
lead  in  formulAtlng  tbe  solutions  to  tbls 
eofnpUoatad  altuaUon. 

Phyalctans  already  are  Involved  In  develop- 
ing ways  to  meet  tbe  shortage,  including  ez- 
pv«<i»»«g  tbe  functions  of  other  health  pro- 
fiisalnnsli.  developing  new  medical  schools, 
»»>«i  expanding  the  enrollments  of  the  exist- 
ing ones. 

But  another  step  which  may  not  be  geUlng 
tbe  attention  it  deeerves  is  speeding  up  tbe 
education  of  the  physician. 

Bariler  this  month.  AMA  President-elect 
Walter  C.  Bomemeier,  MD.  made  some  per- 
tinent comments  about  this  problem  when 
he  addreaaed  tbe  Chicago  Medical  Society's 
Midwest  Clinical  Conference.  He  said: 

"We  should  take  a  look  at  this  period  be- 
tween age  22  and  33  and  ask  ourselves  If  all 
of  thla  tune  la  well  spent;  la  all  of  this  trip 
neceasary?' " 

The  length  of  graduate  training  Is  a  major 
problem.  Internship  and  realdency  problems 
often  mean  that  It's  often  not  until  five  years 
after  graduation  that  tbe  MD  U  ready  to 
begin  caring  for  patlenta. 

"In  this  day  of  an  acuta  shortage  of  phy- 
alciana."  Dr.  Bomemeier  said.  "It  might  be 
weU  to  take  a  look  back  to  tbe  da]rs  when 
we  leamad  from  the  practitioner,  rather  than 
to  continue  the  preeent  trend  toward  sitting 
at  the  feet  of  a  full-time  professor  during 
the  under-graduate  years  and  In  many  in- 
ilaiiKis.  continuing  In  the  same  atmoq>here 
during  the  Intamahlp  and  realdency." 

Two  logical  steps  logically  foUow  Dr.  Boroe- 
metert  analysis  of  the  problem:  (1)  shorten 
tha  medical  school  curriculum  and  tbe  pe- 
riod for  graduate  study;  (3)  give  the  future 
phyaldan  "more  contact  with  all  of  the  facts 
of  life,  let  him  have  contact  with  the  com- 
munity at  community  level,  and  let  him  do 
this  at  tbe  elbow  of  the  teacher-pbyalcUn. 
who  knows  what  it  is  that  makea  peoftle  sick, 
not  lust  those  who  know  how  to  make  him 
waU." 

In  some  areas,  commendable  efforts  are 
being  made  to  meet  these  goals.  But  In  too 
many  other  areas,  the  status  quo  la  being 
malTitatnad. 

Most  of  today's  medical  students  have  tha 
advantace  at  pra-martU*l  training  far  su- 
pertor  to  that  whtoh  was  avallabl*  in  tha 
part.  And  vaaUy  Improvad  taarhlng  mathoda 
mak*  It  poaaibto  for  today's  atodanta  to  oovar 
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Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Monday.  April  27.  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Association  of  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Executives  honored  two  Bay 
Staters  whose  contributions  to  the  Na- 
tion have  improved  the  quality  of  Ameri- 
can life. 

It  was  my  great  privilege  to  assist  in 
honoring  one  of  them.  Dr.  Paul  Dudley 
White,  by  presenting  him.  in  behalf  of 
the  association,  with  his  reward. 

We  all  know  Dr.  White  as  a  man  and 
physician  who  has  made  the  care  of 
the  heart,  and  therefore  man's  healthy 
existence,  his  life's  work. 

When  I  was  informed  of  this  honor,  I 
was  given  a  long  bldgc^phy  Usting  honors, 
associations  and  activities.  They  are 
much  too  numerous  to  list,  but  they  cover 
every  aspect  of  the  medical  profession 
and  appear  to  be  the  combined  biography 
of  several  dedicated  and  brilliant  men. 
I  would  like  to  mention  Just  some  of  them 
so  that  my  colleagues  may  have  an  Im- 
pression of  the  variety  of  this  man's  life 
work. 

A  graduate  of  Harvard  Medical  School, 
Dr.  White  Interned  at  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital  and  there  became  phy- 
sician in  charge  of  cardiac  laboratory 
and  clinics  where  he  served  with  great 
distinction  for  many  years. 

In  addition  to  his  demanding  regular 
work  as  a  heart  specialist.  Dr.  White 
found  time  to  be  faculty  Instructor,  as- 
sistant professor,  lecturer,  and  cUnlcal 
professor  of  medicine  at  Harvard  Unl- 
verlty.  He  was  a  founder  and  served  as 
president  of  the  Massachusetts  Heart 
Association  and  the  American  Heart  As- 
sociation, the  association  which  has  d<»e 
more  than  any  other  to  provide  advances 
and  knowledge  in  tbe  field  of  cardiology. 
He  was  executive  director  of  the  NatloiuJ 
Advisory  Heart  Council  and  chief  ad- 
viser of  the  National  Heart  Institute. 
Since  1958,  he  has  been  president  of  tbe 
International  Society  of  CanUolocy.  Paul 
Dudley  White  is  a  recipient  of  the  UjB. 
Freedom  Medal  and  has  been  honored 
by  medical  sodeiies  and  universities  from 
all  over  the  world.  The  UJ3.  Army  Sur- 
geon General  and  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration has  frequently  consulted  him. 
Of  course,  the  entire  Nation  remembers 
him  for  lils  perswial  diagnosis  and  care 
of  President  Eisenhower  during  his  ill- 


written  numerous  articles  for  medical 
Journals.  He  is  presently  honorary  physi- 
cian at  Massachusetts  General  Hospital 
and  clinical  professor  of  medicine  emeri- 
tus at  Harvard. 

I  have  only  mentioned  some  of  the 
achievements  and  activities  of  this  fine 
son  of  Massachusetts.  Perhaps  only  a 
cloee  examination  of  them  will  reveal  the 
scope  of  his  Interests  and  the  depth  of 
his  dedication. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  my  remarks  to 
the  MACCE  meeting  in  the  Record: 
Path,  Dttolct  Whtt* — Obkat  Livino 
Bat  STATm 

Tonight  we  are  honoring  a  man  who  has 
dedicated  his  energy  and  bis  life  work  to  dis- 
covering Information  and  dispensing  knowl- 
edge in  tbe  care  of  the  heart  and  the  pres- 
ervation of  human  life.  In  medical  circles 
and  among  tbe  concern  laymen,  his  name  is 
Bjmonymous  with  service,  knowledge  and 
dedication  In  reaeareh  and  dedication  on 
tbe  heart. 

But  I  prefer  a  leaa  sophisticated  and  more 
widely  held  view  of  thU  great  physician. 
When  the  public  thinks  of  blm — true,  they 
think  of  a  heart  specialist,  but  they  also 
think  of  a  man  who  seems  to  be  involved  in 
every  endeavor  regarding  care  of  the  heart 
from  tbe  moat  personal  doctor /patient  rela- 
tionship to  the  broad  field  of  heart  education 
through  tbe  mass  media.  They  also  think  of 
a  man  old  enough  to  drive  a  car  who  Is  al- 
ways on  a  bicycle.  Now  this  is  not  frlvllous, 
for  In  a  sense  it  describes  him  as  much  as 
the  honors  be  hss  received,  the  associations 
be  has  founded  and  led,  the  hoepltaU  he  haa 
served  and  the  universities  where  be  has 
taught  and  received  degreea. 

For  this  son  of  Massachusetts  is  a  great 
and  knowledgeable  man  who  always  finds 
time  to  be  where  he  Is  needed  and  to  offer 
bis  advise,  counsel  and  energies  fcMr  the 
preservation  and  extension  of  life  and  who 
practices  what  he  preaches  in  a  light  and 
admirable  vein.  I  think  it  la  this  public  Image 
of  a  humane  and  active  man  that  best  de- 
scribes the  gentleman  we  are  proud  and 
happy  to  honor  tonight. 

It  is  my  privilege  to  preaent  tbe  Oreat  Liv- 
ing Bay  Stater  Award  for  renowned  con- 
tributions to  tbe  field  of  medical  knowledge 
to  Dr.  Paul  Dudley  Whlto. 


With  all  of  these  activities.  Dr.  White 
has  found  time  to  write  several  books 
regarding  treatiqent  of  the  heart,  and 
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Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  good 
and  dear  friend.  Father  Joseph  A.  Mar- 
Janczyk,  recently  celebrated  the  25th 
anniversary  of  his  ordination  into  the 
priesthood. 

It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  better  ex- 
emplar of  the  Christian  spirit  than  is 
"Father  Joe."  For  his  unfailing  integrity 
and  dedication,  his  selfless  contributions 
to  the  community,  and  his  compassion 
and  sensitivity,  he  has  endeared  himself 
to  all  who  have  known  him  as  counselor, 
colleague  or  friend. 

My  warmest  congratulations  go  to  him 
on  the  achievement  of  this  milestone,  and 
for  a  future  of  continued  fulfillment. 
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HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or   DfOIAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBBSKNTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  30.  1970 
Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  though 
the  House  passed  HJl.  1S693  protecting 
the  public  against  the  Intrusion  into 
their  homes  of  sexually  oriented  mall 
matter  this  past  Tuesday.  I  neverthe- 
less believe  my  colleagues  will  find  the 
following  three-part  Christian  Science 
Monitor  series  on  pornography  in  tbe 
United  States  to  be  a  most  helpful  dis- 
cussion of  the  problem: 

■  From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 

Apr.  18.  19701 

PoaNOCSAPHT — Shabby  Fbdnt  roa  a  Bio 

iNDUSTaT 

(By  Lanalng  R.  Shepard) 

(NOTK. — First  of  three  reports  on  the  grow- 
ing problem  of  pornography  and  elTorU  to 
curtail  its  distribution  in  the  United  Statee.) 

Take  a  walk  through  the  "tough"  section 
of  any  big  city — Boston's  "Combat  Zone," 
Baltlmora'a  "Block."  New  Orleana'  "French 
Quartor."  or  New  York's  Broadway  and  42nd 
area.  Sooner  or  later  you'll  come  acroaa  It. 

The  stores  are  generally  shabby,  hole-ln- 
the-wall  affairs.  Dirty  windows,  flaking  cell- 
Ings,  bare  walls,  and  duU  UghUng  contrlbuto 
to  an  alleyllke  atmosphere. 

Tbe  people  who  come  and  go— the  browsera 
and  tbe  buyers — are  mostly  men.  In  one 
comer,  on  an  elevated  platform  tbe  cashier 
oversees  the  potential  ciutomers.  No  one 
talks.  No  one  looks  at  anyone  else.  Silence 
reigns.  ^^ 

PUCES  aANOI  urwABD 

Looking  aroimd,  one  would  hardly  suspect 
these  shoddy  shops  are  the  distribution  cen- 
ters for  one  of  the  fastest-growing  industries 
today.  But  that  is  Just  what  pornography  Is. 

Everything  for  the  prxirtent  taste  can  be 
bought  here:  magaElnes,  picture  bo(As, 
pocket  books,  records,  and  maybe  for  a  quar- 
ter, a  flve-mlnute  movie  In  the  back  room. 

Racks  and  racks  of  pulp  offer  all  varieties 
of  tha  genre.  The  magaslnes  are  the  most 
obvious.  They  range  from  the  "glrllea" — 
"Dude,"  "Nugget,"  Cavalier" — which  promlae 
much  on  the  outside  but  include  very  little, 
to  the  "hard  core"  stuff  wrapped  Individually 
in  cellophane  baga. 

"Laah."  "Leather,"  "Mr.  Bun,"  and  "Boy" 
hint  the  abrasive  nature  of  the  show-all 
material  to  be  found  within.  On  their  cov- 
ers froUc  nude  or  partially  clad  men  and 
women— correlative  cotne-ona  to  the  publi- 
cations' suggestlT*  titles. 

The  price  of  these  magazlnee  depends  on 
the  salaciousness  of  content.  The  lewder  tbe 
pubUcatlon,  tbe  higher  tbe  price.  Hard-core 
magazlnea  In  Boston,  for  Instance,  may 
range  anywhere  from  $8  to  $30. 

Then  there  are  the  thin  paperbacks,  their 
covers  bearing  only  their  titles  against  a 
plain-colored  background:  "Far  East,"  "Do- 
rtta."  Ttaeae  are  tbe  books  most  often  found 
on  the  display  ahelves  behind  front  windows. 
And  there  are  the  so-called  "aex  man- 
uals"— purported  medical  Journals — sprin- 
kled In  among  the  oountleaa  number  of  Just 
plain  dirty  novels:  "Tfail  Slavea."  "Wives 
T^ea,"  etc. 

Pornography,  of  oourae.  Is  not  J\iat  limited 
to  books  and  magaslneB.  tliere  are  postera. 
comic  books,  padketa  of  photogn^ihs.  and 
tablolda.  9at  the  customer  who  la  willing  to 
pay,  there  may  be  other  aexual  paraphernalia 
to  be  had  "under  tbe  counter." 
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aaxAS  or  okicxn  mxirrtnED 
Most  of  the  country's  botne-grown  pornog- 
raphy origlnatea  from  New  Tork  (spedflcaUy 
New  Tork  City) ,  Maryland,  or  CaUfomla.  And 
much  of  that  which  is  imported  comes  from 
Denmark  and  Sweden. 

In  Boaton,  there  are  roughly  16  ouUets  for 
pornography — smut  shops  centered  either  in 
or  around  tbe  downtown  two-block  area 
known  as  the  "Combat  Zone." 

And  according  to  Capt.  Daniel  McDonald, 
head  of  Boston's  vice  squad,  about  half  of  all 
such  pornography  found  In  tbe  area  comea 
through  Providence,  RX,  frcm  an  organlza- 
Uon  caUed  Uterature,  Inc.  The  company 
owns  about  five  Boston  smut  shops. 

Periodically  baled  Into  court  on  obacenlty 
charges,  distributors  of  pornography  appear 
little  fazed  by  the  costs  of  such  litigation. 
One  look  at  the  economlca  of  the  industry 
explains  why. 

According  to  a  recent  Magazine  Industry 
Newsletter  report,  the  "girlie"  magazine  mar- 
ket, up  until  last  year,  was  pretty  much  In 
the  bands  of  East  Coast  entreiweneurs  who 
charged  about  75  cents  a  copy. 
ncPKASis  sRirrs 

But  according  to  the  report,  the  West 
Coast  "girlies'-  have  recently  moved  In. 
charging  around  91.50  a  copy. 

The  report  contains  a  rougb  breakdown  of 
wbo  gets  what  In  the  "pomo"  Industry.  Ac- 
cording to  the  newsletter,  a  "hard  core" 
paperback  containing  24  pages  of  photo- 
graphs now  sells  for  up  to  SS.  Of  this,  the 
wholesaler  gets  around  20  percent  and  tbe 
retailer  as  much  as  40  to  50  percent. 

Under  this  system,  the  retailer,  selling  20 
copies  of  "hard  core."  nets  around  $50 — or 
as  much  as  he  would  make  selling  260  copies 
of  "Playboy"  at  20  cents  a  copy  commission. 

The  publisher,  too.  stands  to  make  a  con- 
siderable sum.  according  to  the  report,  alnce 
a  24-page  book  that  wholesales  for  $1.50 
actually  coate  less  than  20  cents  to  produce. 

Such  books  are  usually  manufactured  In 
quantltiea  of  6.000  to  35,000. 

KXVKIVTTES   BSTIMATEO 

According  to  the  report  which  breaks  down 
the  circulation  revenues  of  the  three  major 
types  of  pomogr^hlc  literature,  the  East 
Coast  "girlies"  gross  $40  million  to  $50  mil- 
lion a  year.  "Hard  core''  magazines  take  Ln 
$30  million  to  $35  million.  And  "hard  core" 
paperbacks  attract  $25  million  to  $30  million. 
Thla  adds  up  to  a  p'inimiim  gross  of  $95 
million  annually  and  an  Incredible  maximum 
gross  of  $115  mlUlon. 

At  the  crux  of  the  whole  problem  of  por- 
nography are  two  basic  queatlona: 

Is  any  kind  of  censorship  In  tbls  area 
constitutionally  acceptable? 

Just  what  Is  a  legally  acceptable  definition 
of  pornography? 

The  fact  is  that,  despite  sporadic  attempts 
to  do  so,  a  workable  legal  definition  of  por- 
nography has  yet  to  be  found. 

More  and  more,  the  major  antagonists  ap- 
pear to  be  tbe  "Ubertarlans"  on  the  one  hand 
opposing  those  who  might  best  be  called 
"community  atandardlsts"  on  the  other — the 
latter  being  those  who  would,  more  or  less, 
leave  censorship  up  to  local  authoritlea. 

Tbe  former  argues  that  pornography  U  an 
irrational  phenomenon  and  that  there  Is  no 
raUonal  reguUtion  for  It. 

DsmnnoRB  asgusd 
"Obscenity  cannot  be  measured  as  a  crime, 
but  only  as  a  sin."  says  Gerald  8.  Malta,  a 
former  associate  editor  of  the  New  York  Law 
FOram.  "A  Bin  Is  a  very  subjective  standard 
and  not  amendable  to  legal  sanction."  He 
adds  that  "the  best  regulation  Is  selfregula- 
tlon." 

"Cenaorshlp  spawns  Its  own  particular 
evils:  timidity,  cynlclam,  unwarranted  cur- 
iosity" he  continues.  "It  atlfles  expression 
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that  may  be  therapeutic  Furthermore,  it  Is 
self-defeating. 

"Tbe  'big  business  of  pornography'  thrivea 
on  the  very  laws  that  Impede  Its  supply  and 
Increase  the  demand.  Experience  has  ahown 
that  word  'censored'  is  more  profitable  to 
the  pornograpber  than  the  content  of  his 
material." 

There  are  many  people  who  take  Issue  with 
such  a  stand. 

Harry  M.  Clor,  Kenyon  College  poUtlcal 
science  professor  and  author  of  "Obscenity 
and  Public  Morality,"  sums  up  this  point  of 
view  this  way: 

"The  unrestricted  circulation  of  obacene 
materials  could  operate  to  break  down  moral 
standards  by  undermining  the  convictions 
and  sensitivities  which  support   them." 

MOkAL   EBOSION   StXK 

Constant  exposure  to  such  literature  and 
"art,"  he  says,  which  "overemphasize  sensual- 
ity and  brutality,  redi^  love  to  sex.  and 
blatantly  expose  to  puBUc  view  intlmaclea 
which  have  been  thought  aacred  or  private 
must  eventually  result  In  an  erosion  of  moral 
standards." 

The  Supreme  Court  of  tbe  United  States 
Itself  Is  divided  on  tbe  question.  It  Is  quite 
probable  no  other  issue  has  consistently 
cavised  so  much  disagreement  among  the 
members. 

In  three  major  pornography  decisions 
(Glnzburg  v.  United  Statee.  Memoirs  v.  Maa- 
sachusetts — the  celebrated  "Fanny  Hill" 
case — and  Mlsbkln  v.  New  Tork)  the  court 
handed  down  no  fewer  than  14  separate 
opinions. 

Just  as  others  have  done.  It  seems,  the 
high  tribunal  has  settled  Into  Ite  own  op- 
posing campa. 

Associate  JusUces  William  O.  Douglas  and 
Hugo  L.  Black  are  often  described  as  taking 
tbe  libertarian  stand  on  the  subject.  Both 
have  consistently  shied  from  almost  any 
kind  of  legal  censorship  of  tbe  genre. 

COUST   POSmON   SKXrCBXD 

Their  general  position  haa  been  that  It  la 
neither  the  court's  nor  the  government's 
business  to  curtail  expression  unless  that 
expression  falls  Into  the  area  of  behavior 
that  demands  government  control.  Thla 
means  that  It  must  preaent  a  dear  and 
Eignlflcant  peril  to  the  community. 

Taking  issue  with  this  stand  are.  princi- 
pally. Associate  JusUces  John  M.  Harlan  and. 
most  recently.  Chief  Justice  Warren  B.  Bur- 
ger. Both  men  feel  that  that  "bard  core" 
obacenlty  posseesea  enough  harm  that  It 
should  definitely  be  suppressed. 

Both  men  subscribe  to  the  past  Harlan  de- 
cision that  while  the  federal  laws  should  be 
limited  to  controlling  only  "hard  core"  ob- 
scenity. sUtes  should  be  granted  broad  dis- 
cretion In  their  regulation. 

Violation  of  First  Amendment  rights,  states 
the  ""'»"  opliilon.  would  occur  only  If 
local  officials'  definition  of  obscenity  Is 
"wholly  out  of  step  with  current  American 
standarda." 

The  upebot  of  aU  of  this  has  t>een  gen- 
eral confusion.  The  states  look  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  for  guidance,  but  the  high  court 
has  consistently  backed  off  from  the  role  of 
censor — ^handing  down  over  the  last  ten  years 
only  vague  "teBts"  by  which  obacenlty  may 
be  "defined." 

DECISIONS   KXVXBSSD 

At  the  same  time,  tbe  court  has  caa- 
slstently  refused  to  uphold  most  lower-court 
obscenity  Judgments  coming  before  It.  And 
for  this  It  has  sustained  a  continuous  bar- 
rage of  criticism  from  those  who  feel  that 
the  court  has  the  legal  means  to  taka  a 
harder  stand  against  pornography,  and  ao 
should  do  80. 

As  of  now,  the  court  haa  deddad  that 
for  a  work  to  be  pornographic  It  muat  (1) 
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appekl  In  genena  to  "pnirJent  IntereaU"; 
{2)  b*  "patwitly  offensive."  and  (3)  be 
wholly  lacking  in  "redeeming  aoclal  Impor- 
tance." 

There  have  been  added  to  these,  over  the 
past  three  years,  certain  correlaUve  testa. 
These  require  that  material,  before  It  can  be 
Judged  obscene,  must  be  found  to  have  been 
pandered"  (disseminated  as  if  It  were  ob- 
scene), or  to  be  an  "assault"  on  individual 
privacy,  or  to  be  aimed  at  Juvenile*  or  spe- 
cific sexually  deviant  group*. 

These  latter  tests  have  brought  the  court 
Into  the  direct  fire  of  those  who  see  the 
added  requlremenU  as  an  attempt  to  avoid 
the  basic  constitutional  Issue. 

TX*rS  DSPIXJBSS 

Mr  Malta  labeU  these  teau  "dubious  granU 
of  power  to  the  sutes  and  federal  govern- 
ment." 

"This  la  a  franUc  effort."  he  said,  "to  re- 
balance the  scales  In  favor  oX  the  cenaora 
after  a  decade  of  tipping  them  in  favor  of 
free  expression — which  favored  the  pander- 

ers. 

"It  Is  an  effort  to  alleviate  the  frustra- 
tions of  the  states  occasioned  by  the  First 
Amendment  by  an  alternative  route — a  back 
door  to  censorship  by  Imprisoning  the  mer- 
chants of  sex  literature." 

And  so  the  debate  goes  on.  punctuated  by 
an  occasional  court  decision  and  the  con- 
stant ringing  of  cash  registers  as  the  produc- 
ers and  dlsuibutors  of  pornography  con- 
tinue to  rake  in  the  profits. 

I  Prom  the  Chrtstlan  Science  Monitor,  Apr. 

22. 1070) 

Judicial  Haib  Lan  on  SMirr? 

(By  Lansing  R.  Shepard) 

(Nors. — Second  of  three  reports  on  pornog- 
raphy In  the  United  States  dlscusaes  the 
difficulties  In  drafting  a  legal  definition  of 
obscenity.) 

Boston.— "Obscenity  caaea?  Ha."  aald  a 
■tate  attorney  recently.  ""They're  real  loaers. 

•'You  Just  can't  get  an  obseenlty  conviction 
today  that  will  stick.  The  lower  court*  look 
to  the  Supreme  Court  for  guidelines,  but 
they  aren't  getting  any.  The  whole  thing's  a 
meaa,"  be  oommented  bitterly. 

The  lament  Is  a  familiar  one.  And  despite 
the  emergence  of  a  more  conservative  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  the  complaint  la  not 
likely  to  diminish.  The  court  as  constituted 
under  the  liberal  leadership  of  former  Chief 
Justice  Earl  Warren  was  long  crltlelMd  by 
many  as  being  too  "libertarian"  In  It*  reluct- 
ance to  free  the  censor's  pen. 

Borne  think,  however,  that  with  the  con- 
firmation of  Warren  B.  Burger  as  Chief 
Justice,  and  with  the  pending  appointment 
of  a  Nlxon-selected  associate  Justice  to  fill 
the  seat  vacated  by  Abe  Portaa.  some  form 
of  Judicial  "hard  line"  on  i>omography  may 
loe  at  hand. 

Such  expectations  have  also  been  fed  by 
the  probable  retirement  soon  of  two  of  the 
court's  most  liberal  Justlcea.  William  O. 
Douglas  and  Hugo  L.  Black. 

DSCISION    OVKBTUaNXS 

Confirmation  of  Just  such  a  conservative 
trend  Is  seen  In  the  recent  stand  taken  by 
the  new  Chief  Justice  In  the  Carlos  v.  New 
York  case  decided  early  last  December. 

In  that  case,  the  high  tribunal  overturned 
a  New  York  Co\irt  of  Appeals  decision  to 
uphold  the  conviction  of  a  Watertown,  N.Y., 
man  for  selling  obscene  matter  In  the  form 
of  two  "gtrlle"  magazines.  But  in  a  dissent- 
ing opinion  Joined  by  Associate  Justice  John 
M.  Harlan,  the  Chief  Justice  opined  that  the 
First  Amendment  granted  broad  discretion 
to  Stat*  officials  In  suppressing  "hard  core"" 
obaeanlty. 

His  vl«w  was  based  on  a  past  Harlan  opin- 
ion which  held  that  federal  obacenlty  laws 
ahotUd  be  more  narrowly  construed   than 
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sute  laws,  and  that  the  court  ahould  uphold 
only  those  federal  Uws  which  suppressed 
"hard  core"  obacenlty. 

The  earlier  Harlan  opinion  stated  that  the 
First  Amendment  did  not  bar  states  from 
curtailing  obscenity  unless  the  local  offi- 
cial's definition  of  obscenity  was  "wholly  out 
of  step  with  current   American  standards." 

Chief  Justice  Burger  s  agreement  with  this 
viewpoint  has  led  many  to  expect  a  crack- 
down on  pornography. 

To  other  observers,  however,  such  an  ex- 
pectation Is  unrealistic. 

They  hold  that  the  court's  attitude  over 
the  last  few  years  reflecU  not  so  much  a 
deliberate  Uberalizlng  as  an  attempt  to  avoid 
becoming  a  case-by-case  "official  United. 
States  censor" — a  role  traditionally  suspect. 

Observers  point  to  the  ambivalence  of  court 
pornography  decisions  over  the  past  10  years. 
Instead  of  setting  down  a  precise  definition 
of  pornography,  the  court  has  created  a  num- 
ber of  vague  tests. 

Observers  note  that  while  Judicial  condem- 
nation of  pornography  may  be  found 
throughout  these  decisions,  the  court  has 
consistently  declined  to  uphold  the  majority 
of  obscenity  convictions  which  have  come  Its 
way. 

In  1967  In  Roth  v.  United  SMtes  the  court 
set  up  the  first  of  these  tesU  when  It  held 
that  material  could  be  considered  obscene 
only  If  "to  the  average  person  applying  con- 
temporary community  standards,  the  domi- 
nant theme  .  .  .  taken  as  a  whole  appeals  to 
the  prurient  Interests." 

In  the  nine  years  that  followed  Roth,  how- 
ever, the  high  tribunal  did  not  uphold  a 
single  lower-court  finding  of  obscenity,  al- 
though It  reviewed   12  case*. 

BKQtllBXlCKNT     TAIXOES 

Then  In  19M.  the  court  turned  out  a 
bumper  crop  of  obscenity  requirements : 

Olnaburg  v.  United  States  saw  the  crea- 
tion of  the  "pandering"  test — materials  could 
be  found  obscene  only  If  the  purveyors  sole 
emphasis  was  on  Its  sexually  provocative  as- 
pects. In  other  words,  publications  advertised 
In  an  obscene  way  were  illegal. 

Miithkin  V.  New  York,  decided  that  same 
year,  applied  the  Roth  requirement  to  "sex- 
ually deviant  groups."  Materials  were  ob- 
scene If  they  openly  appealed  to  the  prurient 
Interest  of  a  particular  sexually  deviant  group 
rather  than  to  the  general  public 

And  Memoirs  v.  Massachusetts  (the  "Fan- 
ny Hill"  case)  provided,  until  Just  recently, 
the  "latest  word '"  In  obscenity  tects. 

In  this  case  It  was  decided  that  an  ob- 
scenity conviction  could  stand  only  when  It 
has  "passed"  all  three  of  the  following  re- 
quirements: 

1.  The  dominant  theme  of  the  material 
taken  as  a  whole  appeals  to  the  prurient  In- 
terest. 

2.  The  material  U  patently  offensive  In  that 
It  affronts  contemporary  community  stand- 
ards relating  to  the  description  or  represen- 
tation at  sexual  matters. 

3.  The  material  U  utterly  lacking  In  re- 
deeming social  value. 

While  this  three-pronged  definition  admit- 
tedly still  left  obscenity  interpretation  up  to 
the  court.  It  was  nonetheless  something  the 
lower  courts  felt  they  could  hang  their  hats 
on. 

They  were  entirely  unprepared  tfien  for 
Redrup  V.  New  York,  decided  the  ^ry  next 
year  ( 1007) .  In  this  case  the  Supreme  Court 
overturned  three  states  obscenity  convictions. 
It  held: 

"In  none  of  the  cases  was  there  a  claim 
that  the  statute  In  question  reflected  a  spe- 
cific and  limited  state  concern  for  Juveniles. 
...  In  none  was  there  any  suggestion  of  an 
assault  on  individual  privacy.  .  .  .  And  in 
none  was  there  evidence  of  the  sort  of 
'pandering'  which  the  court  found  significant 
m  Olnzburg  v.  United  States.  .  .  ." 

The  decision  was  an  apparent  ahlft  In  em- 
phasis away  from  Judging  the  obscene  ma- 
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terial  Itself  toward  stressing  the  surround- 
ing circumstances.  In  any  event,  it  set  the 
stage  for  Olnzberg  (no  relation  to  the  other 
Olnzburg)    V.  United  States  In  1968, 
PAaXKTAI.    aoLK    Nono 

This  decision  stated  that  what  may  not 
be  obscene  for  one  group  (adults)  may  be 
obscene  for  another  ( minors) . 

The  court  reasoned  that  parents  have  a 
primary  responsibility  in  the  rearing  of  their 
children  and  so  are  "entitled  to  the  support 
of  laws  to  aid  In  the  discharge  of  that  re- 
sponsibility." 

The  court  added  that  states  have  an  In- 
dependent Interest  In  the  development  of 
their  youth,  so  It  was  not  unconstitutional 
for  the  rights  of  minors  under  17  to  be  more 
restricted  than  those  of  adults  to  Judge  for 
themselves  what  sex  materials  they  may  see 
and  read. 

This  decision  did  nothing  to  simplify  the 
situation.  And  last  fall  the  high  court  fur- 
ther muddled  the  waters  when  it  overturned 
a  Georgia  obscenity  conviction  by  adding  still 
another  requisite. 

In  this  case— Stanley  v.  Oeorgla — the  high 
tribunal  overturned  a  state  law  making  It 
Illegal  for  an  Individual  to  posseaa  porno- 
graphic material. 

POINT   or   IHX    CITATION 

The  court  ruled  that  "If  the  First  Amend- 
ment means  anything.  It  means  that  a  state 
has  no  business  telling  a  man  sitting  alone 
In  his  own  house,  what  books  he  may  read 
or  what  films  he  may  watch." 

The  statement,  on  Its  face,  would  mot  seem 
so  terribly  radical.  But  In  supporting  Its  opin- 
ion, the  court  cited  a  1906  Supreme  Court 
decision  which  appears  to  turn  the  whole 
censorship-obscenity  concept  upside  down. 

The  point  of  the  citation — Lament  v.  Post- 
master Oeneral — was  that  the  right  to  re- 
ceive Information  and  Ideas,  regardless  of 
their  social  worth.  Is  constitutionally  pro- 
tected. And  Congress  (or  a  state,  for  that 
matter)  has  no  right  to  place  a  burden  on 
that  constitutional  right. 

CaOTTP  SXPLOITATION 

Could  this  mean,  Hhen,  Congress  has  no 
right  to  restrict  the  sale  of  that  which  U 
alleged  to  be  obscene? 

"It's  going  to  be  Interesting  to  see  what 
happens,"  commented  one  prosecutor. 

Court  watchers  see  all  of  this  as  reflecting 
a  recognition  that  legislation  on  a  moral 
issue  tends  to  raise  problems  of  constitu- 
tionality. 

Many  observers  feel  that  these  later  cases 
constitute  perhaps  an  attempt  to  avoid  a 
general  categorization  of  obscenity  (with  all 
Its  Inherent  dubious  constitutional  validity) 
by  concentrating,  not  so  much  on  the  ques- 
tionable material  Itself,  as  on  the  group  to 
which  the  alleged  obscenity  U  directed  and 
the  context  in  which  It  U  sold. 

Group  exploitation.  Invasion  of  privacy, 
and  the  like — these  are  the  areas  for  which 
there  appear  to  be  more  logical  grounds  for 
legal  control.  The  chances  seem  slim  that 
any  new  court  faced  with  the  now  Incredible 
complexity  of  the  obscenity  issue  will  do  any 
radical  "reversing"  of  direction. 

The  view  of  the  Burger  court  will  soon 
become  clear.  Cases  from  Texas,  Maryland, 
California,  Massachusetts,  and  Oeorgla  now 
are  pending  before  It.  Only  recently  the  court 
also  agreed  to  review  two  sUte-svqureme- 
court  decisions  from  MaasachusetU  and 
Maryland  which  declared  the  film  "'I  Am 
Curious — Yellow"  to  be  obscene. 

This  could  be  only  the  beginning.  The 
Supreme  Court  may  well  be  faced  with  con- 
tinuous litigation  stemming  from  some  200 
reported  antlpomography  bills  which  have 
been  referred  to  the  committees  or  subcom- 
mittees of  the  House  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee,  the  Senate  Post  Ofllc« 
Committee,  and  both  the  House  and  Senat* 
Judicial  Committees. 
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Oasoantoan    Tam:    Po«noobapht    P^obob 

SrauooLB 

(By  Lansing  R.  Shepard) 

CNon.—ThU  last  of  three  reportt  on 
pornography  in  the  Unltea  State*  outlines 
the  problems  faced  by  o  preaidential  com- 
mission.) 

From  the  ruins  of  the  paat  It  seems  ap- 
parent that  pornography  has  been  with  man 
since  the  dawn  of  civilization. 

Many  soclologlste  cite  thU  fact  as  evidence 
that  pornography  U  necessary  to  a  society 
as  a  kind  of  social  "safety  valve." 

This  controversial  Idea  Is  but  one  of  many 
such  notions  currently  being  considered  by 
the  Presidential  Commission  on  Obscenity 
and  Pornography. 

analtsib  or   laws 

The  commission  Is  headed  by  William  B. 
Lockhart,  dean  of  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota law  school  and  one  of  the  country's  out- 
standing authorities  on  legal  aspecU  of  por- 
nography. 

Since  the  group's  Inceptkm  In  January. 
1968,  It  has  found  Itself  grappling  with  a 
monster.  It  was  assigned  four  specific  tasks 
by  Congress: 

1.  To  analyze  the  laws  pertaining  to  the 
control  of  obscenity  and  pornography— to 
evaluate  and  recommend  definitions  of  ob- 
scenity. 

2.  To  "explore"  the  distribution,  nature, 
and  volume  of  traffic  In  obscenity  and  por- 
nography. (Who  buys  It?  How  do  they  get 
It?  Where  do  they  get  It?  How  big  is  the 
business?)  _  . 

3.  To  study  the  effects  of  obscenity  and 
pornography  upon  the  public  (parUcularly 
on  minors)  and  Its  relationship  to  crime  and 
other  antisocial  behavior. 

4.  To  recommend  legislative,  administra- 
tive, or  other  appropriate  action  to  regu- 
late the  fiow  of  such  traffic  "without  In  any 
way  interfering  with  constitutional  rlghU." 

Much  of  the  group's  research  Is  being  done 
through  the  mailing  of  questionnaires,  na- 
tional sample  surveys,  and  clinical  studies 
on  selected  populations. 

The  group  has  until  late  summer  of  this 
year  to  complete  Its  work.  To  accomplish  Its 
tasks  within  the  designated  time  seems  am- 
bitious, to  say  the  least.  Any  one  of  the  con- 
gressional requesu  U  a  gargantuan  under- 
taking In  Itself. 

In  the  entire  history  of  American  JurU- 
prudence.  no  one  has  yet  been  able  to  come 
up  with  a  definition  of  obscenity  that  Is 
generally  accepted  as  constitutionally  satis- 
factory. 

The  situation  Is  probably  somewhat  re- 
lated to  the  fact  that  no  one  has  ever  really 
made  any  serious  study  of  obscenity  before. 
Commission  members  realize  they  have  their 
work  cut  out  for  them. 

Save  for  some  indications  that  the  Coea 
Nostra  might  have  a  substantial  Investment 
In  the  purveyance  of  pornography.  It  Is  not 
really  known  who — if  anyone — controls  the 
bulk  of  Its  distribution,  or  what  the  volume 
of  that  distribution  Is. 

KwrwuiB  examined 

A  bit  Is  known  about  the  different  types 
of  pornographic  paraphernalia.  But  little  Is 
known  about  who  buys  what  and  why. 

Probably  the  toughest  and  most  Important 
Job  facing  the  commission  is  its  evaluation 
of  the  effects  of  obscenity  on  the  public.  Such 
knowledge  la  recognized  as  essential  to  the 
creation  of  any  truly  comprehensive  por- 
nography laws.  Some  new  evidence  Is  coming 
to  light  In  this  area. 

In  Denmark,  Intlal  assun^tlons  concern- 
ing the  beneficial  effects  pornography  could 
have  on  society  are  being  questioned.  In 
1967,  Denmark  dropped  all  legal  barriers 
against  printed  pomognphf.  And  In  July, 
1969,  the  Danish  Oovemment  legalised  th* 
selling  of  any  pornographic  par^bemalla 
to  persons  over  16. 

In  1969,  the  country's  crimes  involving  sez 
dropped  31  percent.  And  many  people  pinned 
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the  reason  on  the  legallzatton  of  pornog- 
rt^hy. 

statistics  watched 

But  late  results  show  that  the  decline  has 
been  among  such  crimes  as  voyeurism,  public 
indecency,  male  prostitution,  and  the  sale  of 
pornographic  material. 

Rape,  sexual  assaults,  and  similar  serious 
sex  crimes  remained  at  their  1968  level.  The 
situation  is  likely  to  be  carefully  watched  by 
the  commission. 

The  commission  has  felt  so  strongly  about 
this  area  of  "effects"  that  one  of  its  mem- 
bers presented  a  formal  complaint  to  Con- 
gress when  the  group  Issued  Its  only  prog- 
ress report  before  that  body  last  year. 

Morton  A.  Hill.  8.J.,  president  of  an  antl- 
obscenlty  organization.  Morality  In  Media, 
charged  that  the  group  was  "becoming  an 
'effects'  commission,  and  that  tills  was  not 
what  the  Congress  Intended." 

He  complained  that  such  efforts  would  not 
stop  the  traffic  In  obscenity.  ,.._,., 

Not  exacUy  helping  Chairman  Lockhart  s 
endeavors  has  been  the  commission's  slow 
start  Initial  ftmds  were  not  appropriated 
until  July,  1968.  And  when  they  had  finaUy 
been  cleared,  they  had  been  slashed  from 
the  requested  »643,000  to  $225,000. 
sxTPaxMX  coukt  hint 

In  order  to  meet  the  original  two-year 
tenure  set  for  the  gro-.p.  the  due  date  for 
the  commission's  final  report  was  pushed 
ahead  to  July  31  of  this  year.  But  It  Is  re- 
ported that  this  has  been  revised  to  sometime 
In  September. 

Taking  a  hint  from  recent  Supreme  Court 
.decisions,  the  commission,  in  drawing  up  its 
legislative  recommendations.  Is  concentrat- 
ing on  possible  statutes  concerning  only:  (1) 
pornography  and  Juveniles,  (2)  pornogr^hy 
and  the  Invasion  of  Individual  privacy  and 
offensive  pubUc  displays,  and  (3)  statutes 
prohibiting  "pandering"  (disseminating  ma- 
tertal  as  if  it  were  obscene) . 

One  of  the  projects  the  commission  is 
working  on  la  a  model  statute  designed  to 
meet  the  problem  of  unsoUclted  mailings  of 
pornographic  material. 

The  proposed  law  would  reqiUre  all  per- 
sons who  maU  "potentially  offenaive  sexual 
material"  to  recipients  who  do  not  request 
such  material  to  Ubel  the  outer  wrappings 
with  a  government  prescribed  "symbol." 

LABELING    PBOPOSCD 

The  "potentially  offensive  sexual  material" 
would  be  defined  In  detail  In  the  law. 

Also  incorported  in  the  sUtute  would  be 
a  provlBlon  requiring  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment not  to  deUver  the  labeled  material  to 
any  person  who  Informed  the  department 
that  he  did  not  vrish  to  receive  It. 

Violation  of  the  law  would  be  a  misde- 
meanor, punishable  by  a  fine  of  »1,000  to 
$50,000,  depending  on  the  extent  of  the 
violation. 

Despite  the  overwhelming  nature  of  his 
Job,  Mr.  Lockhart  stlU  feels  optimistic  about 
future  results. 

Speaking  before  Congress  last  year,  he  said, 
"Although  the  commission  cannot  exhaust 
the  studies  that  need  to  be  made  In  this 
huge  and  difficult  area  within  the  time  and 
ftmds  available,  the  commission  believes  it 
will  be  able  to  make  significant  contribu- 
tions .  .  .  when  It  makes  lU  reports  and 
recommendations. ' ' 
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great  CastUUan  Queen  of  Spain,  Isabella, 
whose  confidence  and  daring  were  in 
large  part  responsible  for  the  discovery 
of  America. 

The  Governors  of  29  States  have 
signed  proclamations  declaring  April  22 
Queen  Isabella  Day.  And,  I  am  pleased 
to  include  in  the  Record  the  proclama- . 
tion  made  by  Newark  Mayor  Hugh  J.  Ad- 
donizio  to  commemorate  this  important 
day: 

QiTEEN   Isabella   Dat 

Whereas  April  22,  1970  marks  the  519th 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Queen  Isabella, 
dynamic  Castllllan  queen,  who  through  her 
faith  and  confidence  In  Christopher  Colum- 
bus, gave  the  civilized  world  a  new  dimen- 
sion; and 

Whereas  Queen  Isabella,  wite  of  Ferdinand 
of  Aragon,  by  her  support  of  Columbus  in 
his  plans  for  explM-atlon,  earned  for  herself 
a  unique  place  in  the  history  of  Western 
civilization;  and 

Whereas  In  her  own  time,  Isabella  was  a 
queen  noted  for  her  clear  InteUect,  energy, 
virttu  and  patriotism;  and 

Whereas  the  qualities  of  confidence  in  the 
future,  spirit  of  adventure  with  a  purpose 
and  sacrifice  in  the  cause  of  htiman  progress 
exhibited  by  Queen  Isabella  are  character- 
istics worthy  of  emulation  In  our  twentieth 
century  era  of  exploration; 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Hugh  J.  Addonlzlo,  May- 
or of  the  City  of  Newark,  New  Jersey,  do 
hereby  proclaim  April  22,  1970  as  "Queen 
Isabella  Day"  In  Newark  and  urge  that  all 
citizens,  schools,  historical  and  other  inter- 
ested organizations  suitable  observe  this  sig- 
nificant event  In  the  history  of  the  world. 
HvcH  J.  Addonizio. 

Mayor. 


TOWARD    PEACE    IN    THE    MIDDLE 
EAST 


QUEEN  ISABELLA  DAY 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or  NEW   JEBSBT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  30.  1970 
Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  gives  me 
gi«st  pleasure  to  honor  the  birth  of  the 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

or    NEW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  30.  1970 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Nixon  administration  is  pursuing  an 
Arab  policy  as  insidious  as  its  southern 
strategy.  It  is  a  policy  which  favors  oil 
over  morality;  which  trains  those  bent  on 
Israel's  destruction  even  as  it  withholds 
from  Israel  the  means  to  defend  herself. 

I  recently  revealed  that  in  the  last  10 
years,  the  United  States  gave  more  than 
a  billion  dollars'  worth  of  arms,  materiel, 
and  training  to  Arab  nations.  During 
that  same  period,  we  permitted  Israel  to 
buy  well  imder  $100  million  worth  of 
military  equipment. 

And  while  President  Nixon  is  full  of 
polite  rhetoric  about  commitments  to 
Israel,  he  continues  to  authorize  the 
training  of  600  Arab  military  officers  in 
the  United  States  this  year,  and  he  con- 
tinues to  withhold  sale  of  the  Phantom 
jet  aircraft  Israel  so  urgently  needs  for 
her  protection. 

This  Is  a  clear  example  of  the  admin- 
istration's Arab  strategy — a  strategy 
which  gives  higher  priority  to  oil  inter- 
ests than  to  the  survival  of  the  bastion  of 
democracy  in  the  Middle  East. 

Attempting  to  end  the  arms  race  in  the 
Middle  East  is  a  commendable  objective. 
But  it  makes  little  sense  to  try  to  cut  off 
the  arms  flow  at  a  point  when  the  Soviet 
Union  has  rebuilt  Arab  military  strength 
to  a  point  of  superiority.  And  it  is  naive 
to  believe  that  the  arms  race  can  be 
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halted  unilaterally.  There  is  absolutely 
no  indication  that  either  the  Soviets  or 
the  French  are  wllllns  to  halt  the  steady 
shipment  of  arms  to  their  Arab  clients. 

We  simply  cannot  remain  silent  while 
the  administration  tries  to  win  the  Arabs 
back  from  the  Soviets  by  offering  Is- 
rael's security  as  an  inducement.  Sec- 
retary of  State  Rogers  made  clear  the 
administration's  attitude  when  he  de- 
clared last  December  9 : 

We  will  not  ihrlnk  from  advocating  neces- 
sary compromises. 

I  say  we  cannot  even  talk  of  compro- 
mise when  the  security  of  Israel  hangs 
in  the  balance.  John  Poster  Dulles 
stated  long  ago: 

The  preserraUon  of  the  SUte  of  Isrmel 
is  one  of  the  essential  goals  of  U.S.  foreign 
poUcy. 

And  it  must  remain  so.  Israel  is  the 
one  longstanding  and  devoted  friend  of 
the  United  SUtes  in  the  Middle  East. 
Assuring  her  survival  and  strength  is 
vital  to  our  own  national  interests  and 
to  the  interest  of  world  peace. 

America  is  morally  committed  to  the 
preservation  of  Israel  as  a  Jewish  home- 
land. History  has  made  tragically  clear 
the  necessity  for  a  place  to  which  Jews 
may  turn  in  the  face  of  the  persecution 
which  has  continued  to  infect  Western 
history.  The  spectacle  of  Jews  vainly 
seeking  a  haven  from  Hitler's  death 
camps  must  never  be  repeated. 

If  we  do  not  honor  such  commitments, 
If  we  are  prepared  to  barter  them  away 
for  influence  and  oil.  then  we  no  longer 
stand  for  anything.  We  no  longer  hold 
out  the  promise  of  leading  the  way  to  a 
more  sane  and  humane  world  order. 

And  let  us  not  confuse  what  consti- 
tutes real  commitment.  It  is  not  the  fab- 
ricated obligations  to  support  a  corrupt 
military  clique  in  Saigon  which  lacks  the 
support  of  its  own  people  and  Jails  Its 
opposition.  It  is  not  the  willingness  to 
Buppiy  arms  to  a  brutal  military  junta 
in  Greece  because  we  are  afraid  they 
misht  turn  to  the  Soviets. 

By  "commitment"  I  mean  the  deter- 
kUon  to  help  a  free  people  shape 
their  own  destiny  free  from  the  threat 
of  foreign  domination  or  annihilation. 
This  is  the  kind  of  commitment  we  owe 
Israel. 

That  commitment  must  rest  on  two 
basic  policies: 

First,  the  maintenance  of  Israel's 
military  strength  as  the  best  deterrent 
to  the  fourth  major  Arab-Israel  war, 
and 

Second,  insistence  on  a  settlement  ne- 
gotiated by  Israel  and  the  Arabs,  one 
which  all  parties  have  a  real  Interest  in 
preserving.  For  an  imposed  settlement  is 
not  a  durable  peace;  it  merely  defines 
the  borders  over  which  the  next  war  win 
be  fought. 

I  have  introduced  legislation  to  ac- 
complish that  first  goal — to  cut  off  all 
military  aid  to  the  Arabs  az>d  provide 
Israel  with  the  aircraft  she  has  re- 
quested. The  text  of  my  Mil  Is  as  follows: 

H.  Ooir.  Rn.  SM 
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Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  continues  to 
supply  the  Arab  nations  of  the  Middle  East 
with  modem  arms:  and 

Whereas  Prance  has  contributed  to  the 
tension  in  the  Middle  last  by  Mlllng  JeU 
to  Arab  Interests;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  over  the 
past  ten  years  supplied  extensive  arms,  ma- 
terial, and  military  training  to  the  Arab  na- 
tions, while  providing  considerably  lees  aid 
to  Israel:  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  continues  to 
train  Arab  officers  this  year  while  not  train- 
ing a  single  Israeli  officer;  and 

Whereas  the  President  has  failed  to  act 
on  an  Israeli  request  for  additional  Jet  air- 
craft essential  to  Its  defense;  and 

Whereas  a  balance  of  power  Is  the  best 
available  deterrent  to  full-scale  war  In  the 
Middle  East: 

Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(The  Senate  concurring)  that  it  Is  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  (1)  the  President  should 
take  Immediate  steps  upon  the  adoption  of 
this  concurrent  resolution  to  terminate  every 
form  of  military  assistance  to  any  belligerent 
Arab  nation.  Including  those  aligned  with 
the  United  Arab  Republic  and  those  bar- 
boring  or  assisting  Arab  terrorist  groups  or 
guerrillas,  and  (3)  the  President  should,  as 
soon  as  possible  after  the  adoption  of  this 
concurrent  resolution,  negotiate  with  the 
Oovernment  of  Israel  an  agreement  to  sell  to 
Israel  the  requested  United  States  military 
aircraft  In  amounts  necessary  for  th«  secu- 
rity of  Israel. 

It  Is  unfortunate  that  military  strength 
should  still  be  the  key  to  peace  in  the 
Middle  East,  for  the  nations  of  that  area 
need  bread,  not  bombs;  they  need  trac- 
tors, not  tanlcs ;  they  need  water,  not  war. 
But  until  a  meaningful  peace  is  achieved 
our  course  is  clear. 

We  serve  neither  honor  nor  the  cause 
of  lasting  peace  by  threatening  to  turn 
our  backs  on  our  one  true  friend  in  the 
Middle  East  in  hopes  of  currying  favor 
with  those  who  have  aligned  themselves 
first  with  the  Nazis  and  now  with  the 
Communists. 

Let  us  never  forget  that  we  must  live 
with  ourselves  and  with  the  world  we  help 
to  create. 


Whereas  Xbm  doM  relationship  between 
Israel's  surrlTal  and  Unltsd  States  national 
Interests  has  been  reoognlaad  by  five 
sive  prealdents;   and 


POLICE  CHIEF  JOSEPH  C.  WRIGHT 
OF  BROCKTON.  MASS..  RETIRES 


HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

OF   M«iS*ClIUMlia 

IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  30.  1970 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  Join  with  the 
many  friends  of  Police  Chief  Joseph  C. 
Wright  of  Brockton,  Mass.,  in  wishing 
him  well  in  his  retirement.  He  faithfully 
served  the  people  of  Brockton  since  1933 
when  he  began  as  a  reserve  officer  in  the 
police  force  and  it  is  everyone's  hope 
that  his  retirement  years  will  be  filled 
with  health,  wealth,  and  happiness. 

Joseph  C.  Wright  was  bom  in  New- 
buryport,  Mass.,  May  12,  1909.  son  of 
Mrs.  Mary  Wright  and  the  late  Ernest 
J.  Wright,  who  died  in  1962.  He  came  to 
Brockton  as  a  boy  of  8,  was  graduated 
from  St.  Patrick's  parochial  grammar 
school  and  attended  Brockton  High 
School. 

Prior  to  his  full-time  employment  by 
the  police  dep«irtment  he  was  a  truck 


driver  for  an  oil  company.  He  was  ap- 
pointed a  reserve  officer  December  18. 
1933,  by  former  Mayor  Horace  C.  Baker. 
He  became  a  regular  patrolman  4  years 
later,  on  December  20,  1937.  receiving  his 
appointment  from  then  Mayor  Lawrence 
E.  Crowley. 

The  late  Mayor  Joseph  Downey  named 
him  a  sergeant  and  he  was  confirmed  by 
the  city  council  October  17.  1947.  He  was 
advanced  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant  on 
May  17,  1953,  by  ex-Mayor  C.  Gerald 
Lucey. 

He  was  promoted  to  chief  on  January 
2,  1956,  when  former  Mayor  HJalmar  R. 
Peterson  assumed  office.  Voters  of  the 
city  placed  him  on  permanent  tenure  on 
November  8,  1960.  The  chief  was  noti- 
fied by  civil  service  on  February  6,  1961, 
tha ,  he  had  passed  the  qualifying  exami- 
nation and  he  was  sworn  in  a  permanent 
chief  on  February  17,  1961. 

The  chief  attended  the  FBI  National 
Academy  in  Washington,  D.C.,  in  1950. 
He  was  elected  president  of  the  9,500- 
memt)er  Massachusetts  Police  Associa- 
tion for  1962-63.  after  previously  serv- 
ing on  its  executive  board  for  10  years. 
He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Plymouth 
County.  Southeastern  Massachusetts, 
and  Massachusetts  Chiefs  of  Police 
Associations. 

Locally,  he  is  a  member  of  Seville 
CouikU.  K.  (A  C,  and  Lodge  164.  BPOE. 
He  golfs  as  a  hobby  at  the  D.  W.  Field 
and  Thorny  Lea  courses. 

He  is  married  to  the  former  Alice  Mc- 
Laren of  Brockton  with  whom  he  re- 
sides at  101  Packard  Way.  He  is  the 
father  of  three  daughters,  Mrs.  Whitney 
(Lilymae)  Reed  of  Maryland,  Mrs.  Dino 
(Joyce)  lerado  of  Brockton,  and  Miss 
Patricia  Wright,  also  of  this  city.  His 
seven  grandchildren  are  Thomas,  Me- 
llnda.  and  Jonathan  Reed  and  Mark, 
Stephen.  Lisa,  and  John  lerado. 

He  has  two  brothers,  Ernest  J.  of 
Wareham,  and  Dr.  Robert  Wright  of 
Brockton.  A  third  brother  Thomas  A. 
Wright,  CSSR,  died  in  1960.  His  two  sis- 
ters are  Mrs.  Lee  (Gladys)  Moore  of 
Brockton,  and  Sister  Patricia  Ann,  a 
member  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  of  Naz- 
areth, stationed  at  the  St.  Thomas  More 
School,  Braintree.  His  mother,  Mrs. 
Mary  A.  Wright,  is  presenUy  in  the  St. 
Joseph's  Nursing  Home.  Brockton. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  enclose  the  following 
article  which  appeared  in  the  Brockton 
Enterprise  concerning  this  evening's 
event  to  honor  Joe: 

WaioHT  OXN  ina  Plans  Aovancb 

Plans  for  the  testimonial  for  rwtlred  Police 
Chief  Joseph  O.  Wright  were  advanced  at  a 
meeting  of  the  conunlttee  Monday  night  at 
the  Capeway  Manor.  More  than  400  tickets 
have  already  been  sold  for  the  event  and 
the  entire  SCO  tickets  available  are  expected 
to  be  gone  by  early  next  week. 

The  affair  wUl  be  held  April  30  at  the 
Oreric  Community  Center  with  a  catered 
dinner  by  a  noted  Providence  Italian 
caterer.  A  abort  speaking  program  Is  planned, 
followed  by  dan  ring  to  the  music  of  Bob 
Kovner's  orchestra. 

Chief  speaker  will  be  James  L.  Handley, 
special  agwnt  In  charge  of  the  Boston  offios 
of  the  FBI,  a  loog-tlme  friend  of  former 
Chief  Wrlgbt.  Also  on  ths  ipeaklng  pro- 
gram will  be  PoUoe  Oomm.  Vtfmund  I.  MeNa- 
mara  cf  Boston.  Atty.  George  I^  Walnwrlgbt 
will  act  as  master  of  oeremonles  for  the  eve- 
ning. 
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The  retired  (dUef  will  be  honored  for  his  33 
years  of  work  as  a  member  of  the  Brockton 
Police  Dept.,  the  last  13  as  chief,  longest 
tenure  In  tb*t  office  In  the  history  of  the 
department. 

Guests  at  the  head  table  In  addition  to 
the  speakers  will  Include  members  of  Chief 
Wright's  family.  Mayor  John  E.  SulUvan, 
Police  Chief  Joseph  L.  Johnson  and  Police 
Chaplain  Rev.  Edmund  J.  Corrlgan  of  Our 
Lady  of  Lourdes  Church. 

Heading  the  general  committee  for  the 
affair  are  Patrolman  Frank  P.  Gentile  and 
Det.  Ralph  G.  Rugglero,  with  Patrolman 
Frank  M.  DeCbrlstopher  as  secretary- 
treasxirer.  The  head  table  will  be  In  charge  of 
Francis  Pleronl  and  Gerald  Kelleher,  while 
the  reception  committee  will  Include  John 
A.  Tannl.  Patrolman  John  Krlkorlan  and 
Ugo  Paparo.  Refreshments  will  be  In  charge 
of  Arthur  Pigeon. 

Serving  on  the  ticket  committee  are  Sgts. 
John  C.  GlUls  and  George  A.  Dufresne.  Pa- 
trolman Frank  Gracevlcz,  John  Zlnkevlcz 
and  James  L.  McClaren.  Dets.  Thomas  G. 
Thlbeault  and  Leo  Dodero,  John  A.  Tannl, 
Gerald  Kelleher.  Ugo  Paparo,  Ralph  Tamul- 
onls.  James  Jones.  Francis  Pleronl  and  Alton 
L.  Caldwell.  Jr. 

The  committee  will  meet  again  Monday 
night  at  the  Lithuanian  CItlzeiu  Club, 
Ames  St. 

All  of  US  who  are  his  friends  wish  Joe 
only  the  best  that  life  has  to  offer. 


FROM  MARSHMALLOW  TO 
MASTER— HOPEFULLY 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OBio 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  1,  1970 

Mr,  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Wednesday  at  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla.,  Vice 
President  Agnew  continued  his  observa- 
tions of  the  deterioration  of  American 
values  in  many  of  our  institutions  of 
higher  learning.  Referring  to  the  crimi- 
nal left  which  is  making  the  headlines 
so  regularly  today,  the  Vice  President 
sUted: 

This  Is  the  criminal  left  that  belongs  not 
In  a  dormitory,  but  In  a  i>enltentlary.  The 
criminal  left  Is  not  a  problem  to  be  solved  by 
the  Department  of  Phlloeophy  or  the  Depart- 
ment of  English — It  Is  a  problem  for  the 
Department  of  Justice. 

Two  weeks  previous  to  the  Fort  Lau- 
derdale speech  Mr.  Agnzw  had  been  crit- 
ical of  President  Robben  Fleming  of  the 
University  of  Michigan  for  buckling  un- 
der to  radical  student  demands.  Presi- 
dent Fleming  responded  firmly  and  force- 
fully— in  curious  contrast  to  his  handling 
of  the  campus  confrontation — and  elic- 
ited this  reply  from  the  Vice  President 
last  Wednesday : 

As  for  the  vigor  of  my  oriticlsm  of  Presi- 
dent Fleming,  It  was  conscious — based  on  an 
old  Cub  830ut  theory  that  the  best  way  to 
put  a  tough  crust  on  a  marshmallow  Is  to 
roast  It. 

Listing  nine  recommendations,  the  Vice 
President  also  included  some  parents  and 
clergymen  in  the  cause  and  solutl(»i  of 
our  campus  dilemma,  accentuating  the 
role  played  by  lack  of  discipline  and  re- 
ligious misdirection  In  transforming  yes- 
teryear's child  Into  today's  criminal  cam- 
pus activist: 
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They  are  the  children  dropped  off  by  their 
parents  at  Sunday  school  to  bear  the  "mod- 
ern" gospel  from  a  "progressive"  preacher 
more  Interested  In  fighting  pollution  than 
fighting  evil — one  of  those  pleasant  clergy- 
men who  lifts  his  weekly  sermons  out  of  old 
newsletters  from  a  NatiOTial  Council  of 
Churches  that  has  cast  morality  and  theology 
aside  as  not  "relevant"  and  set  as  Its  goal  on 
earth  the  recognition  of  Red  China  and  the 
preservation  of  the  Florida  Alligator. 

Finally,  to  set  the  record  straight,  the 
Vice  President  inadvertently  cited  an  in- 
cident as  taking  place  at  Cornell  Univer- 
sity which,  in  reality,  occurred  at  the 
University  of  Connecticut. 

The  next  day  the  president  of  Cornell 
University  issued  a  statement  at  Ithaca, 
N.Y.: 

In  a  speech  deUvered  last  night,  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  Splro  T. 
Agnew.  made  a  brief  reference  to  "the  score 
of  students  at  Cornell  who,  wielding  pipes 
and  tire  chains,  beat  a  dormitory  president 
Into  unconsciousness." 

No  such  incident  has  ever  occurred  at  Cor- 
nell University.  No  Incident  even  remotely 
fitting  this  statement  has  ever  occurred  at 
Cornell  University.  It  Is  Incredible  that  the 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States  should 
publicly  make  such  a  statement  for  which 
there  is  absolutely  no  basis  In  fact. 

The  Vice  President  promptly  corrected 
the  record: 
Statxmxnt   FaoM   ths   OmcE   or  trx   Vice 

PREsmKMT  IN  Reply  to  the  PsEsmENT  or 

Cornell  UNivEasmr 

The  beating  of  a  dormitory  president  by 
students  wielding  tire  Irons  and  chains  oc- 
curred this  month  at  the  University  of  Con- 
necticut rather  than  Cornell. 

It  was  at  Cornell  University  this  month 
that  the  African  Studies  and  Research  Cen- 
ter was  destroyed  by  fire,  probably  arson, 
that  small  groups  of  students  vandalized  the 
bookstore,  that  university  authorities  had 
to  obtain  restraining  orders  to  prohibit  vio- 
lence, that  these  orders  were  tested  by  SDS 
and  the  Black  Liberation  Front  with  no  ac- 
tion taken  against  them. 

It  was  at  Cornell  this  month  where  nu- 
merous bomb  threats  were  received  by  cam- 
pus authorities,  where  a  Molotov  cocktail 
was  thrown  through  a  window  of  the  Uni- 
versity IMrtiiy  and  where  Molotov  cocktails 
were  dlsosrend  in  other  buildings. 

The  VTce  President  regrets  that  he  mis- 
placed the  location  of  the  beating  of  the 
dormitory  president  at  Cornell  rather  than 
at  Connecticut. 

I  insert  at  this  point  the  address  by 
Vice  President  Agnew  at  Fort  Lauder- 
dale, Fla.,  on  April  28, 1970: 

AODBESe    BT    TBE   ViCE    PRESn>ENT 

Tonight,  at  the  risk  of  being  further 
charged  with  diflslveness,  Insensltvlty  and 
mediocrity,  I  want  to  continue  my  discussion 
of  the  deterioration  of  American  values  In 
many  of  our  institutions  of  higher  education. 

Let  us  not  be  naive  enough  to  believe  that 
there  are  no  seeds  of  revolution  In  the  re- 
bellion that  radical  young  people  describe 
as  "the  movement."  Let  us  be  candid  enough 
to  face  the  fact  that  the  spawning  ground 
and  sanctuary  of  "the  movement"  Is  the 
American  university.  Few  Institutions  are 
more  vital  to  a  free  society;  none  Is  so  sus- 
ceptible to  capture  and  destruction  by  the 
radical  or  criminal  left. 

Before  some  of  my  detractors  are  tempted 
to  skip  bUtbely  to  the  conclusion  that  I  am 
labeling  all  college  students  as  members  of 
the  criminal  left.  Important  distinctions 
must  be  drawn. 

I  am  not  talking  about  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  college  students  who  are  on  the 
campus  to  learn,  nor  am  I  talking  about  ths 
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majority  of  faculty  members  who  find  It  In- 
creasingly difficult  to  teach  in  a  spreading 
climate  of  disruption  and  disorder.  But  I  am 
gravely  concerned  that  their  majority  will 
soon  become  a  minority  unless  some  strong 
swift  steps  are  taken  by  administrators  who 
up  until  now  haven't  shown  much  heart  for 
counter  action. 

The  vulnerability  of  the  academic  com- 
munity to  exploitation  by  the  radical  or 
criminal  left  Is  based  on  the  communal 
spirit  and  Identity  of  Interest  of  its  mem- 
bers. Each  year  a  malleable  swarm  of  new 
undergraduates  enters  the  hive  and  Is  Im- 
mediately caught  up  In  peer  customs  and 
permeated  by  peer  opinions. 

For  them,  all  the  Ingredients  of  a  new 
Independence  coalesce.  Parental  supervision 
Is  removed  or  greatly  diminished;  the  heady 
wine  of  Intellectual  elitism  courses  through 
their  veins.  More  than  anything  else,  they 
resemble  probationers  of  some  esoteric  or- 
ganization— eager  to  the  point  of  sycophancy 
to  do  aU  the  right  things  and  make  all  the 
right  noises  so  that  they  will  be  accepted 
Into  the  group. 

And  the  group  to  which  they  feverishly 
seek  admission  has  unfortunately  become 
aUenated  from  the  values  and  Institutions 
of  our  society.  The  most  vocal  and  well  pub- 
licised members  of  that  group  are  commit- 
ted to  radical  change.  Small  wonder,  then, 
that  each  year  a  new  group  of  impression- 
able consumers  falls  victim  to  the  totali- 
tarian ptomaine  dispensed  by  thoee  who 
disparage  our  system. 

The  real  pity  Is  that  many  of  the  students 
of  our  universities  really  feel  that  the  theat- 
rical radicals  are  the  architects  of  a  brave 
new.  compassionate  world.  Spiced  with  "rock" 
music,  "acid"  and  "pot,"  the  old  Marxist 
Idea  of  regulated  equality  without  effort  be- 
comes exciting,  and  they  assail  the  Institu- 
tions of  the  free  enterprise  syston  without 
beginning  to  understand  them. 

The  true  responsibility  for  these  aberra- 
tions and  the  nurturing  of  arrogance  and 
contempt  for  constitutional  authority  rests 
not  with  the  young  people  on  campuses,  but 
with  those  who  so  miserably  fall  to  giUde 
them.  I  can  well  understand  the  attitude  of 
the  majority  of  the  student  body  at  Yale 
UtUverslty  when  most  of  the  Yale  faculty 
votes  to  endorse  a  strike  in  support  of  mem- 
bers of  an  organization  dedicated  to  crim- 
inal violence,  anarchy,  and  the  destruction  of 
the  United  States  of  America. 

And  when  the  President  of  that  respected 
University  describes  the  election  of  a  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  by  the  people  of 
the  United  States  as  a  "hucksterlzed  process" 
under  which  they  could  not  expect  much 
better  "which  ever  package  was  tx>ught  or 
sold."  it  is  clearly  time  for  the  alumni  of  that 
fine  old  college  to  demand  that  it  be  headed 
by  a  more  mature  and  responsible  person. 

President  Brewster  of  Yale  has  also  stated 
that  he  does  not  feel  that  black  revolution- 
aries can  get  a  fair  trial  within  our  Judicial 
system.  I  do  not  feel  that  the  students  of 
Yale  University  can  get  a  fair  impression 
of  their  country  under  the  tutelage  of  King- 
man Brewster. 

What  kind  of  mentors  are  we  entrusting 
our  young  people  to  when  two  college  profes- 
sors are  convicted  of  brutally  beating  a  third 
because  of  bis  political  beliefs?  When  a  for- 
mer Associate  Dean  at  a  major  university  is 
charged  with  setting  fires  on  the  campus? 
When  faculty  members  Join  students  In  acts 
of  property  destruction  and  encourage  dis- 
courtesy to  guest  speakers  on  the  campus? 

Most  of  these  young  people  who  depend 
upon  the  Ideology  of  "the  movement"  for 
moral  and  mental  sustenance  will  in  time  find 
themselves  as  well  nourished  as  a  new  baby 
on  a  diet  of  cotton  candy.  At  that  point,  they 
will  return  to  the  enduring  values  Just 
as  every  generation  before  them  has  done. 

But  unfortunately,  there  is  a  much  smaller 
group  of  students  who  are  committed  to  rad- 
ical change  through  violent  means.  Some  of 
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these  in*7  b«  Irretrtevable;  all  will  requlr* 
very  flnn  handling. 

Within  their  r&nlu  we  the  students  who 
last  week  burled  stones  at  the  home  of  Um 
President  of  Penn  State  University,  the  stu- 
dents responsible  for  the  arson  at  tbe  Uni- 
versity of  Kansas,  the  score  of  students  at 
Cornell  who,  wielding  pipes  and  tire  chains, 
beat  a  dormitory  president  Into  unconscious- 
ness. 

This  Is  the  criminal  left  that  belongs  not 
In  a  dormitory,  but  In  a  penitentiary.  The 
criminal  left  is  not  a  problem  to  be  solved 
by  the  Oepartmont  of  Philosophy  or  the  De- 
partment of  *"§"»*' — It  Is  a  problem  for  the 
Department  of  Justice. 

The  JoumAllst,  I.  P.  Stone,  recently  stated 
that: 

"Statistics  on  bombing  from  cities  around 
the  country  sxiggest  that  we  may  be  enter- 
ing the  first  stages  of  an  urban  guerrlUa 
movement." 

I  confess  to  being  comforted  that  there  Is 
UtUe  likelihood  that  reality  will  ever  Inter- 
sect with  the  rhetoric  of  Mr.  Stone. 

He  hurries  on  to  suggest  that  far-reaching 
political  reforms  can  coax  the  bombs  and 
noes  out  of  the  hands  of  the  criminal  left. 
His   U  a  tradlUonal  and  historically  fatal 


Black  or  white,  the  criminal  left  Is  in- 
terested in  power.  It  Is  not  interested  in 
promoting  the  renewal  and  reforms  that 
make  denxtcracy  work:  it  is  Interested  In 
pronaotlng  those  collisions  and  conflict  that 
tear  democracy  apart. 

In  tlie  current  student  year  there  have 
been  twenty-flve  separate  acts  of  sabotage 
against  ROTC  installations  on  campuses; 
there  have  been  seventy-eight  separate  Inci- 
dents of  arson:  the  rate  of  violence  and  the 
volume  of  damage  now  exceeds  that  of  the 
spring  of  IMS. 

The  question  I  raise  tonight  la  bow  tbe 
university  Is  to  survive  the  current  crisis. 

My  answers  are  not  complete — the  subject 
Is  complex.  But  aotae  rules.  It  seems  to  me, 
are  clearly  dictated  by  experience. 

First,  ths  era  of  appeasement  must  come 
to  an  end.  The  political  and  social  demands 
that  dissidents  are  making  of  the  univenlUas 
do  not  flow  from  sound  basic  educational 
criteria,  but  from  strategic  considerations  on 
how  to  radicalize  the  student  body,  polartee 
the  campus  and  extend  the  privileged  en- 
claves of  student  power. 

Let  me  quote  you  Mark  Rudd  of  the  8D8 
In  one  of  his  more  coherent  comments: 

'Xi0t  me  tell  you.  We  manufactured  the 
Issues.  The  Institute  for  Defense  Analysis  Is 
nothing  at  Columbia  Just  three  professor*. 
And  the  gym  Issue  Is  bull.  It  doesnt  mean 
anything  to  anybody.  I  had  never  been  to  the 
gym  site  before  the  demonstrations  began.  I 
dldnt  even  know  how  to  get  there." 

When  peace  comes  through  appeasement 
and  ci^>ltulatlon  to  the  likes  of  Rudd,  by 
trading  away  sound  educational  principles 
and  the  safeguards  of  academic  freedom,  the 
peace  thus  purchased  is  not  worth  tbe  price. 
That  sell-out  is  intellectual  treason.  Better 
a  confrontation  than  a  cave-In. 

Second,  a  concise  and  clear  set  of  rules  for 
campiu  conduct  should  be  established,  trans- 
mitted to  incoming  freshnten,  and  enforced — 
with  Unmedlate  expulsion  the  penalty  for  se- 
rious violations. 

Tbe  rule  of  reason  Is  the  guiding  princi- 
ple in  an  academic  community,  and  those 
who  apply  the  rule  of  force  have  no  business 
there.  For  the  good  of  the  academic  commu- 
nity, they  should  be  booted  out. 

Third,  as  I  stated  In  Das  Moines,  It  U 
folly  for  universities  confronted  with  their 
current  crisis  in  our  turbulent  times  to  os>en 
their  doors  to  thousands  of  patently  unqual- 
ified students. 

A  recent  survey  sponsored  by  the  Carnegie 
Commission  on  Higher  Education  indicated 
that  leas  than  one-half  of  the  more  than 
60,000  university  and  college  faculty  mem- 
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ber«  polled  favored  relaxing  normal  academic 
admission  standards  for  minority  group  ap- 
plicants. And  almost  three-quarters  of  the 
60,000  did  not  favor  relaxing  normal  aca- 
demic standards  in  appointing  minority 
group  members  to  the  faculty. 

I  am  going  to  pause  on  that  note  for  a 
moment.  It  la  not  a  dally  ocxirrence  to  find 
my  opinions  shared  by  such  a  large  number 
of  the  academic  conmiunlty.  I  now  await 
patiently  the  second  thoughts  of  tbe  col- 
umnists and  commentators  who  dismissed 
my  recent  speech  at  Dee  Moines  and  my 
comments  at  Chicago  as  knee-jerk  racism 
and  reaction. 

Just  as  I  argued  ther  h%t  our  colleges, 
simply  by  opening  their  .^ojrs.  cannot  solve 
the  problems  created  b^  discrimination  and 
deprivation  In  the  central  city:  so,  also, 
those  colleges  cannot  succeed  by  becom- 
ing circus  tents  or  psychiatric  centers  for 
over-privileged,  under-disipllned.  Irrespon- 
sible children  of  tba  well-to-do  blase 
permissivists. 

It  was  that  first  point  I  stressed  In  my 
remarks  two  weeks  ago  in  Des  Moines. 

Mr.  Gardner  Ackley,  whom  I  quoted  in 
that  speech  asserted  his  words  were  taken 
out  of  context.  Yet,  the  text  of  his  statement 
Is  nestled  now  in  the  cocoon  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record.  It  revests  Mr.  Ackley  as  a 
bird  of  the  feather — on  the  Issue  of  defend- 
ing the  university  against  radical  tyranny, 
Mr.  Ackley  flies  In  ttght  formaUon  with  tbe 
hawks. 

Criticism  of  my  speech  also  came  from 
Italy  where  It  was  contended  my  charges 
about  the  University  of  Rome  were  unsub- 
stantiated. If  that  be  the  case,  my  apolo- 
gies— but  the  source  of  my  facts  was  an 
analysis  in  the  Washington  Post.  That  Is 
where  the  diplomatic  protests  should  be 
lodged.  And  If  any  of  the  Information  that 
the  Post  printed  was  in  error,  I  am  sure  they 
will  come  forward  with  their  usual  prompt 
retraction. 

Finally,  my  remarks  also  met  with  add 
criticism  from  Michigan  University  Presi- 
dent Robben  Fleming,  of  whom  I  had  been 
severely  critical.  "Tour  facts  were  wrong," 
charged  Mr.  Flaming:  but  the  facts  are 
these: 

Two  months  ago,  the  militant  Black  Ac- 
tion Movement  at  Michigan  made  non- nego- 
tiable demands.  Including  the  enrollment  of 
nine  hundred  black  studcnu  by  FaU  of  1971, 
a  full  ten  percent  black  enrollment  by  the 
Fall  of  1973:  to  thereafter  Increase  untU 
black  registration  was  proportionate  to  Ne- 
gro population  In  the  State  of  Michigan. 

When  the  demands  were  not  met  fully  and 
precisely,  BAM,  supported  by  SDe,  struck. 
For  twelve  days  classes  were  disrupted,  fur- 
niture and  windows  broken,  and  students 
and  teachers  Intimidated  and  asssulted  by 
black  and  white  radicals.  Fires  were  set  in 
campus  buildings.  Local  and  state  police, 
mobilized  to  restore  order,  were  kept  away 
on  the  directive  of  Preaident  Fleming. 

Twelve  days  after  It  began,  the  strike 
ended.  The  concessions  granted  were  Indis- 
tinguishable from  the  demands. 

At  the  strike's  end,  a  spokesman  an- 
nounced. "BAM  has  called  an  end  to  the 
strike,  but  the  revolution  Is  only  started." 

To  President  Flemmlng  the  agreement 
may  be  a  "bold  commitment"  for  Michigan: 
to  me  It  looks  like  the  kind  of  settlement 
Intimidated  garment  manufacturers  used  to 
"negotiate"  with  Louis  "Lepke"  Buchalter. 
President  Fleming  has  set  a  target  that  will 
almost  be  Impossible  to  reach  without  im- 
parlng  the  quality  to  his  Institution.  More- 
over, he  has  greatly  expanded  the  power  ajod 
Influence  of  a  militant  organization  that  Is 
flushed  with  a  victory  gained  by  having 
CTippl»  his  school.  Tbe  plain  truth  Is  that 
Fleming  buckled  under  to  a  few  squads  of 
kid  extortionists. 

As  for  the  vigor  of  my  criticism  of  Presi- 
dent Fleming ,  It  was  conscious — based  on  an 
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old  Cub  Scout  theory  that  the  best  way  to 
put  a  tough  crust  on  a  marshmallow  is  to 
roast  It. 

Our  colleges  and  universities  are  charged 
with  a  grave  duty — to  preserve  and  broaden 
the  Intellectual  heritage  of  our  nation  and 
civilization  and  to  educate  the  leader*  of 
that  nation  and  the  world  In  this  and  the 
next  century. 

In  the  past  that  slice  of  national  respon- 
sibility seemed  to  be  sufficient.  No  longer.  To- 
day, the  glamor  stocks  are  the  war  against 
poverty,  tbe  war  against  racism,  tbe  war 
against  pollution,  the  war  against  war;  and 
tbe  colleges  and  universities  want  a  piece  of 
the  action.  Selling  short  their  traditional 
portfolio,  they  are  buying  Into  the  high  flyers. 

But,  In  committing  resources  to  these  po- 
litical and  social  ventures,  for  which  they 
are  totally  unprepared;  the  colleges  must 
necessarily  neglect  their  prime  responsi- 
bility In  which  they  are  highly  expert.  They 
will  get  a  measure  of  glamor  and  headlines — 
and  the  approval  of  students  who  prefer 
campaigning  to  studying.  But  one  day  the 
crash  will  come;  and  this  country  will  wake 
up  with  a  serious  loss  in  net  educational 
worth. 

So,  one  of  America's  problems  Is  that  her 
great  Institutions  are  neglecting  their  call- 
ings and,  like  the  French  Army  in  1914, 
marching  off  singing  and  cheering  Into  the 
kind  of  political  and  social  battles  for  which 
they  are  lU-tralned,  Ul-armed  and  Ill- 
equipped.  If  they  persist,  they  will  be  cut  to 
pieces. 

Fourth,  no  negotiations  under  threat  or 
coercion. 

Fifth,  no  amnesty  for  lawlessness  or  vio- 
lence. This  last  canon  Is  crucial.  Once  an 
Individual  has  deliberately  and  consciously 
violated  the  crlmnal  law,  he  should  be  re- 
moved from  the  academic  conununity,  which 
Is  not  equipped  to  deal  with  the  argument 
of  force,  and  left  to  the  larger  society  which 
has  both  the  aptitude  and  determination 
for  the  task.  A  crime  Is  no  less  a  crime  be- 
cause It  Is  committed  in  an  Ivy  hall  In  the 
name  of  academic  freedom. 

Sixth,  any  organization  which  publicly  de- 
clares Its  Intention  to  violate  the  rules  of  an 
academic  community  and  which  car^n  out 
that  declaration  ahould  be  barred^rom 
campus.  The  university  Is  a  community  with 
Its  own  rules;  and  one  of  these  is  that  rea- 
son governs  snd  Ideas  prevail  on  their  merits, 
not  on  the  number  who  can  be  massed  be- 
hind them. 

Two  years  ago.  at  the  time  of  the  violence 
at  Columbia,  President  Nixon  said  that  the 
Columbia  disorders  were 

"The  first  major  skirmish  in  ths  revolu- 
tionary struggle  to  seize  the  universities  of 
this  country  and  transform  them  Into  sanc- 
tuaries for  radicals  and  vehicles  for  revolu- 
tlonsry  political  and  social  goals." 

Hs  counseled  Columbia  to  rid  Itaelf  of  any 
student  organizations  Involved  directly  In 
the  violence. 

"If  that  student  is  either  rewarded  or  goes 
unpunished  then  the  administration  of  Co- 
lumbia University  will  have  guaranteed  a 
new  crisis  on  Its  own  campus  snd  Invited 
student  coupe  on  other  campuses  all  over  the 
country." 

Columbia  Ignored  the  counsel  and  grant- 
ed a  general  amnesty,  an  amnesty  received 
with  contempt.  Jeers,  and  a  stream  of  four- 
letter  epithets  from  the  militants  who  had 
held  out  for  It. 

Now,  two  more  years  have  passed  and 
the  commonplace  seizure  of  campus  build- 
ings has  been  pushed  off  page  one  by  the 
burning  of  campus  buildings. 

Civil  disobedience  has  degenerated  into 
criminal  violence.  From  sit-ins,  we  have 
moved  to  clubs,  bricks,  bottles  and  guns — 
to  violent  clashes  with  police — to  burning  the 
Bank  of  America. 

It  Is  late  In  the  day — but  It  Is  not  too 
late  to  save  the  colleges  and  universities  of 
this  country  from  the  future  the  anarchio 
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dr«ameis  have  In  store.  It  will  take  cour- 
•ga  and  it  will  very  probably  involve  tlM 
kind  of  confrontations  onderstandably  dis- 
tasteful to  men  of  thought. 

The  prescient  professor  of  philosophy 
from  New  York  University,  Dr.  Sidney  Hook, 
traces  the  seeds  of  the  current  disorders 
back  to  ISM.  A  year  a0o,  in  Saturday  Ke- 
vlew  he  wrote: 

"Shortly  after  the  riotous  events  at  the 
University  of  California  at  Berkeley  in  1804. 
I  predicted  that  In  conseqtience  of  tbe  fac- 
ulty's refusal  to  condemn  the  student  seia- 
tire  of  Sproul  Hall,  the  administration  build- 
ing, American  higher  education  would  never 
be  the  same  again,  that  a  ttnming  point 
had  been  reached  in  the  pattern  of  develop- 
ment. I  confess,  however,  to  surprise  at  the 
rapidity  of  tbe  change,  if  not  Its  direction, 
and  by  the  escalation  of  the  vlolenee  aoeom- 
panylng  It." 

American  higher  education  has  never  been 
the  same  since.  The  toehold  of  the  anti- 
democratic left  at  Berkeley  has  become  an 
established  beachhead  in  both  universities 
and  the  larger  society. 

Campus  anarchy  that  might  have  been 
nipped  In  the  bud  at  Berkeley  with  a  single 
act  of  administrative  decisiveness  and  faculty 
courage — can  now  be  contained  only  at  con- 
siderable cost.  But  the  sooner  tbe  price  of 
saving  the  universities  Is  paid,  the  better. 

Seventh,  we  mtjst  look  to  how  we  are  rais- 
ing our  children.  In  the  New  Tork  Times, 
columnist  Tom  Wicker  made  a  Ixigubrlous 
lament  that  those  were  "our  children"  in  the 
streets  of  Chicago  giving  the  Bronx  Cheer  to 
the  OcMirad  Hilton.  To  a  degree  Wicker  la 
right — and  the  fact  that  we  raised  some  of 
the  crowd  that  was  out  there  in  Orant  Park 
Is  one  of  the  valid  indictments  of  my  genera- 
tion. 

But  precisely  whose  children  are  they? 

They  are,  for  the  moet  part,  the  children 
of  affluent,  permissive,  upper-middle-class 
parenU  who  learned  their  Dr.  Spock  and 
threw  discipline  out  the  window — when  they 
should  have  done  tbe  oppoalte. 

They  are  the  children  dropped  off  by  their 
parents  at  Sunday  school  to  hear  the  "mod- 
em" gospel  from  a  "progreesive"  preacher 
more  Interested  In  flghttng  pollution  than 
fighting  evU— one  of  tboee  pleasant  clergy- 
men who  lifts  bis  weekly  sermons  out  of  old 
newsletters  from  a  National  Council  of 
Churches  that  has  cast  morality  and  theology 
aside  as  not  "relevant"  and  set  as  Its  goal 
on  earth  the  recognition  of  Bed  China  and 
the  preservation  o(  the  Florida  Alligator. 

These  parents  not  only  Indulged  their  chil- 
dren; they  Indtilged  themselves — cleaving 
Junior  alone  night  after  night  with  hta 
favorite  babysitter — the  TV  tube.  By  Utm 
time  the  average  child  reaches  eighteen  years 
of  age,  he  has  spent  somechlng  like  18,000 
hours  squatting  mesmertsed  before  the 
make-beUeve  world  of  televtslcn.  Now  un- 
deniably, be  learned  some  good  things  there, 
but  they  cannot  substitute  for  parental  guid- 
ance. Unfortunstely,  be  also  learned  that  In- 
stant gratlflcatioQ  can  be  bad  with  a  proper 
admixture  of  credit  cards,  fast  automobUes. 
cigarettes,  pills,  toothpaste,  deodorante.  and 
hair  dressing. 

Today,  by  the  thousands — without  a  cul- 
tural heritage,  without  a  set  of  spiritual 
values,  and  with  a  moral  code  s\muned  up  In 
that  Idealistic  Injunction,  "do  your  own 
thing."  Junior — hla  pot  and  Portnoy  secreted 
in  his  knapsack — arrive*  at  "Tbe  Old  Main" 
and  finds  there  a  smiling  and  benign  faculty 
even  more  accommodating  and  less  demand- 
ing than  his  parenta. 

For  a  decade  these  colleges  and  universi- 
ties have  undergone  a  barrage  frcm  the  un- 
<l«'iTOund  iwaai.  films,  plays,  manlfestoee, 
novtfs,  and  even  mass  magazlnee;  the  theme 
of  which  Is  that  American  society  and  all 
Its  Institutions — buslnees,  the  army,  the  gov- 
ernment, the  universities — are  Irrational,  ra- 
cist and  corrupt. 
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<Horlf  ytng  direct  action  and  vlolenee,  these 
publications  have  as  their  pervasive  emo- 
tions— contempt  for  Western  culture  and 
hatred  for  the  United  States.  Undeniably, 
this  stream  of  opinion  has  been  Influential 
on  the  campus.  I*  tt  any  wwadsr  that  In  1970 
some  are  easily  radleallBed  by  fbe  SDS? 

Bight,  we  must  look  to  tbe  imlverslty  that 
receives  those  children.  Is  tt  prepared  to 
deal  with  the  challenge  of  the  non-democra- 
tic Left? 

Tb  moet  academicians  the  traditional  ene- 
my has  always  been  on  the  Right.  The  six- 
ties showed  how  pitifully  unprepared  the 
SM^ademlc  community  was  for  an  assatilt 
from  Its  Ideological  rear. 

They  had  best  learn  how  to  deal  with  it, 
for  their  survival  is  at  stake.  One  modest 
suggestion  for  my  friends  In  the  academic 
community;  the  next  time  a  mob  of  students, 
waving  their  non-negotiable  demands,  start 
pitching  bricks  and  rocks  at  the  Student 
Union — Just  Imagine  they  are  wearing  brown 
shirts  or  white  sheets — and  act  accordingly. 

Ninth,  let  us  support  those  courageous 
administrators,  professors  and  students  on 
our  college  campuses  v^o  are  standing  up 
for  the  traditional  rl^ts  of  the  academic 
community,  against  what  tbe  New  Tork 
Times  rightly  calls  the  "New  Fascists."  Their 
number  Is  growing. 

Last  week  President  Erie  Walker  of  Penn- 
sylvania State  University  along  with  his  wife 
was  driven  from  their  home  by  rock-tbrowlng 
students.  He  has  pledged  no  amnesty  for  the 
thugs  responsible,  his  trustees  are  behind 
him:  and  the  country  will  be  weU  served  If 
he  stands  by  hla  gims. 

The  country  will  support  these  principles — 
and  from  the  recent  survey  of  the  Oamegle 
Commission  on  Education,  ocdlege  facilities 
theneelves  have  bad  a  beByfuI  and  are  ready 
to  act  as  weU.  Btglity  percent  Interviewed 
said  thsM  campus  dlsorden  were  a  threat  to 
academic  freedom;  three  out  of  four  said 
that  students  who  dlsnq>t  the  college  should 
be  suspended  or  expelled.  Can  it  be  that  with- 
in tlte  faculty  knmges  then  la  also  a  Cta«at 
Silent  MajorityT 

One  final  thought  aboxit  acadonic  free- 
dom and  the  true  liberal  philosophy.  Neither 
can  be  zeconcUed  with  the  coarse  repression 
by  tbe  New  Left  of  other  points  of  view.  Um 
rude  shouting-down  of  guest  speakers  is 
totally  incompatible  with  the  presence  of 
intellectual  excellence.  Therefore,  we  must 
presume  that  Intellectual  excellence  is  no 
longer  present  on  campuses  where  another 
viewpoint  cannot  be  expressed,  analyzed,  and 
debated.  And  it  Is  not  enough  to  defend  bj 
saying  that  the  disruptors  are  in  the  minor- 
ity. Because  if  inUllectual  exceUence  were 
present.  It  would  never  abide  such  animal 
conduct. 

It  Is  one  of  the  tragedies  of  our  time  that 
faculties  and  students  sit  In  catatonic  trance 
while  the  raucotis  militants  destroy  academic 
freedom. 
When  will  they  awaken? 


CRACKDOWN  ON  TERROR 
PAVCMIED 


HON. 


BURTON 


UURENCE  J. 

or   tJTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRBSENTATIVES 

Thundat,  April  3$.  1979 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
America's  citizens  are  weary  of  acts  of 
terror  which  are  iiicreasing  in  frequency 
at  an  atormlng  rate.  A  recent  Gallup  poll 
indtcates  that  the  majority  of  Amer- 
icans want  to  see  that  persons  convicted 
of  terror  tNtrnMngs.  hijaddngs,  and  in- 
citing riots  are  meted  out  stiff  jail  sen- 
tences. I  agree  with  their  sentiments. 
It  is  high  time  for  us  to  crack  down  on 
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perpetrators  ot  all  criminal  acts,  and  I 
hope  that  sttB  sentences  will  be  given, 
and  m^ield,  In  these  new  kinds  of 
crimes,  as  well  as  in  all  other  ktods. 

I  Include  an  article  from  the  April  23. 
1970,  Washington  Post,  reporting  the 
findings  of  the  poll  as  follows : 

LxMiZNCT  ON  Tiauoa  Bkjxctxo 
(By  George  Gallup) 

PaiNCXTON,  N.J.,  April  22. — ^The  U.S.  pub- 
lic Is  In  no  mood  to  be  lenient  with  people 
who  commit  three  types  ot  otmes  that  are 
products  of  modern-day  America:  terror 
bombings,   hijacking  and   inciting  riots. 

The  public  would  crack  down  particular- 
ly hard  on  those  convicted  of  putting  a 
bomb  In  a  public  building.  A  majority  of 
those  interviewed.  78  per  cent,  would  give 
"bombers"  sentences  ranging  frcm  10  yean 
to  death.  Only  one  person  in  elglit  would 
Impose  a  sentence  of  less  than  10  yean. 

A  majority  of  SO  per  cent  would  give  air- 
plane hijackers  sentences  ranging  from  10 
yean  to  death.  One  person  in  four  favon  a 
sentence  of  less  than  10  yean. 

Views  an  somewhat  mora  lenient  in  tbe 
case  of  persons  convicted  at  Inciting  a  "seri- 
ous riot."  with  nearly  half  sayli^  tbe  sen- 
tence should  be  less  than  10  yean  in  prison. 
However,  the  public's  hard  line  Is  apparent 
here  as  well,  with  many  calling  for  stiff  sen- 
tences, particularly  in  the  case  of  riots  In 
which  !ives  an  lost. 

Since  January  more  than  a  score  of  botnba 
have  exploded  in  over  a  dosen  dUes,  killing 
six  persons  and  injuring  15.  Property  dam- 
age has  run  into  tbe  millions  of  dollan. 

The  hijacking  of  aircraft  becanM  a  major 
concern  of  government  officials  in  1068.  Ac- 
cording to  the  State  Department,  then  were 
three  successful  hijackings  of  U.S.  eoauner- 
dal  aircraft  to  Cuba  In  the  period  I9ei-19«7, 
but  this  figure  jumped  to  13  in  1968.  Just 
in  the  last  six  months,  35  new  hijack  at- 
tempts have  been  reported. 

The  Gallup  Poll  put  this  question  to  a 
representative  national  sample  of  1561  adults 
in  300  scientifically  selected  areas  in  a  sur- 
vey conducted  March  13  to  15: 

There  fias  been  a  lot  of  discussUm  as  to 
what  fail  terms,  if  eny,  should  be  given  per- 
sona IS  years  of  age  and  older  who  are  oo«- 
victed  of  certain  ogenaes.  Would  yo«  pleam 
tell  me  in  the  case  of  each  of  tha  foUotoing 
offenses  what,  in  general,  you  feel  should  be 
the  fail  term: 

a.  For  a  person  who  is  eonvieted  of  putting 
a  bomb  in  a  ffubtic  buiUUngT 

b.  For  a  permm  convicted  of  hiiacking  «« 
airplane? 

c.  For  a  person  who  starts  a  serious  rtotf 
The  following  table  shows  the  rasults: 

JaU  terms 

(la  percent] 

Less  than  10  yean: 

Hijacking 99 

Bombing 13 

Starting  riot 43 

10  yean  or  man: 

Hijacking S0 

Bombing    4M 

Starting  riot M 

Life: 

Hijacking M 

Bombing . __„__ W 

Starting  riot 6 

Death: 
Hijacking 4 

Ttf»««»Ktng C 

Starting  riot 2 

Other  responses: 

Hijacking S 

Bombing 4 

StarUng  riot 6 

No  opinion: 

Hijacking   10 

Bombing 6 

Starting  riot 10 

Total   _ 100 
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Ifaa  ftra  far  mar*  InoUnMl  to  tevor  tlM 
daatti  panatty  ttiam  •<«  woman  for  paraona 
oonnetad  oC  aaoli  tjpa  of  ortma.  LitUa  dlf- 
faraxkoa  o(  <q>lnlaa.  bowavar.  la  found  on  tba 
baala  of  tba  aga  of  tba  raapondant. 


THE  MASSACHX7SETTS  LEOISLATIVS 
COUNCIL  FOR  OLDER  AMERICANS 


HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

OF    MikaaACHUSEl  IS 

IM  THB  HOUSB  OP  REPRKSENTATTVES 

Thundmif.  AprU  30.  1970 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
8s>e»keT.  on  April  10,  1970.  at  Suffolk 
Downs  more  than  10,000  senior  citizens 
gathered  for  the  second  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Massachusetts  Legislative 
Council  for  Older  Americans. 

This  gathering  marks  an  Important 
milestone  in  the  efforts  of  the  Legislative 
Council  for  Older  Americans  to  focus 
national  attention  on  the  economic  prob- 
lems of  our  elderly  citizens.  Those  who 
attended  this  affair  had  the  pleasure  of 
hearing  Senator  Eowako  M.  Kznnxdt, 
Oov.  Francis  Sargent,  president  of  the 
Massachusetts  State  Senate,  the  Honor- 
able Maurice  Donahiie,  and  other  digni- 
taries. I  also  had  the  privilege  of  address- 
ing the  group. 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  Legislative 
Council  for  Older  Americans  and  its 
officers— Mr.  Prank  J.  Manning,  presi- 
dent; Mr.  Jerry  Schneider,  executive 
vice  president  and  treasurer:  Ji4r.  Prank 
HoUver,  public  relations — many  new  ad- 
vantages have  come  to  the  aged.  Most  im- 
portant of  these  was  that  the  coimcll 
was  instrumental  in  the  enactment  of 
legislation  in  the  Conunonwealth  of 
Massachusetts,  whereby  senior  cltisens 
would  be  allowed  to  keep  increased  so- 
cial seciurity  payments  without  loss  in 
State  benefits. 

I  want  to  congratulate  the  officers  of 
this  association  for  the  fine  letwlership 
they  have  shown  in  behalf  of  the  senior 
citizens.  These  men  and  this  organisa- 
tion have  brought  much  happiness  to 
our  older  Americans. 

At  this  point  I  include  in  the  Rkcoib 
an  article  from  the  Boston  Herald  and 
the  speech  given  by  Senator  Eowaxd  M. 
KzimBT: 

»*'—*""■■"■  ■■  LKGUianvs 
CotmciL  voa  Oldsb  AicxaiCAita, 

Boston,  Mom.,  April  14,  1970. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Nnu.,  Jr., 
Member  of  Congreaa, 
Wmthtngton,  DC. 

Dkas  CoNcmsasMA]*  Tom:  Wa  i*  proud  to 
bava  you  Join  ua  and  ancloaa  a  Ufa  mam- 
berablp. 

We  faal  that  the  AprU  lOtb  rally  waa  an 
Important  mile-stone  In  o\ir  afforta  to  focoa 
national  attention  on  the  social  and  aoo- 
nomlc  problama  of  our  Elders,  and  are  hmppf 
to  report  that  we  are  beginning  to  gat  out- 
side support  whlcb  I  am  sure  will  reflect 
Itaelf  In  maU  to  Congreaamen  otitalda  oar 
own  Commonwealth. 

We  know  that  wa  can  count  on  you  to 
do  aU  you  can  In  Waablngton. 

With  warm  ragaitta. 
Btnoaraly, 

nam  J.  liammia. 

Pretident. 
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[Prom  tba  Boaton  Harmld.   Apr.   II.    1970] 

Tbb  Sara  OoNoaiaa  Pans  Aon 

(By   WandaU   Ooltln) 

San.  Edward  M.  Kannady  told  more  than 

10.000  elderly  paraona  at  BuffoU  Downa  yea- 

tarday — tba  largaat  gathering  of  senior  dtl- 

■ana  In  tba  atata'a   hUtory— that   Congraaa 

baa  not  mat  Ita  reaponalbUltlea  to  them. 

"A  country  that  can  afford  to  spend  hun- 
dreds of  bllUoDS  of  dollars  In  foreign  wars 
can  do  ntore  spending  for  senior  citizens," 
he  said,  adding  that  the  elderly  are  "much 
too  intelligent  and  concerned"  to  be  satls- 
ned  with  •gUb"  promisee. 

Kennedy  received  a  roaring  ovation  from 
the  throng,  which  included  several  busloads 
of  Rhode  Island  realdenU.  The  meeUng, 
which  had  "Senior  Power"  aa  Its  theme,  waa 
held  in  tbe  enclosed  grandatand  at  tba  race- 
track. 

The  gathering  was  the  second  annual 
meeting  of  the  Maasachusetu  LeglsUUve 
Council  for  Older  Americans. 

Kennedy  said  the  elderly  abould  bava  a 
minirwi^m  SocUU  Socurlty  benefit  of  9100  a 
month,  Inatead  of  the  present  956  to  940 
for  a  worker  retiring  at  06.  Uedlcaia,  be 
aald.  la  a  atep  In  the  right  direction,  but 
only  meeta  36  to  46  per  cent  of  tba  medical 
needs  of  the  elderly. 

The  senator  also  called  for  a  compraben- 
alve  health  Insurance  program  for  all  dtl- 
aens. 

"There  are  those  who  say  we  can't  afford 
that,"  he  said.  When  you  think  of  tba 
amounts  Insurance  companlea  spend  on  ad- 
vertising and  TV.  I  say  we  can  have  a  pro- 
gram. We  can  start  a  program  to  gradually 
feed  our  senior  citizens  Into  the  program." 
n.S.  Rep.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  who  traveled 
from  Washington  to  address  the  aasembly, 
said:  "Tour  dollar  of  Jan.  1,  1968.  Is  only 
worth  03  cents  today.  I  hope  we  can  give  you 
a  minimum  of  16  per  cent  in  a  new  (social 
security)  Increase  and  raise  the  earnings  lim- 
itation to  93.000.'' 

Gov.  Sargent  signed  an  executive  order  at 
the  meeting  establishing  the  govemor'a 
Special  Planning  Commission  on  Elderly  Af- 
fairs. He  named  Louis  Lyons,  WOBH-TV 
(Channel  3)  news  commentator,  chairman 
and  Prank  Manning,  president  of  the  Maa- 
sachusetto  LegUUtlve  CouncU  for  Older 
Americans,  deputy  chairman. 

"Tbla  commission,"  tbe  governor  said, 
"will  be  tbe  prime  forum  In  state  govern- 
ment for  the  senior  clUaen  from  now  until 
after  tbe  1971  White  House  Conference.  It 
will  serve  as  the  vehicle  for  attracting  our 
share  of  tbe  federal  grantc  specially  ear- 
marked for  planning  for  that  conference  and 
other  funds  under  the  Older  Americans  Act." 
He  presented  the  pen  used  In  the  signing 
to  Manning,  who  served  as  chairman  of  yes- 
terday's meeting. 

The  OoTemor  said  the  commlaalon  will 
have  broad  latitude  to  evaluate  aU  state 
programs  for  the  elderly,  make  reoommen- 
datlona  to  the  governor  and  legislature,  and 
draw  up  a  master  plan  for  Improving  atata 
programs  in  preparation  for  tbe  White  House 
conference.  Ita  M  members  will  have  avail- 
able a  paid  staff  to  carry  on  Its  studies  and 
day-to-day  operations.  The  governor  also 
aald  be  U  fighting  for  a  9100-mllllon  bond 
laeue  to  construct  bousing  units  for  0,000 
elderly  cltlaena. 

Other  speakera  Included  Senate  President 
Maurice  A.  Donahue,  Mayor  Kevin  White, 
Sen.  Samuel  C.  Harmon.  Jack  Leff  of  tbe 
OouncU  of  Elders,  and  Secretary  of  SUte  Jobn 
P.  Z.DaTaran. 

Srbch  bt  SBMSToa  Bdwaxo  M.  Kkmmbui  at 
THB  AviroAi,  McrriMO  or  Msaatc  wu— iia 
LaoxauiTTva  Cooitcn.  voa  Ouca  AMBiirswa 
I  appreciate  very  much  tbe  opportunity  to 

be  bar*  today.  It  la  an  Impraaalva  rally.  And 

I  oongratuUta  you  on  tba  tramawtouA  tora- 

out. 
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Thouaands  of  you  are  here.  And  you  are 
bare  becauae  you  care:  becauae  you  are  ac- 
Uve;  because  you  are  willing  to  get  out  and 
work  for  tbe  basic  rigbu  of  senior  citizens. 

In  an  age  of  demonstration,  disruption, 
and  discontent,  you  are  flzmly  and  ocnaden- 
tlously  pressing  your  cause.  We  may  be  a 
youthful  nation.  But  you  have  shown  to  me — 
and  to  mlUlona  of  others — that  "senior 
power  "  Is  here:  It  U  now;  It  la  ImporUnt  to 
all  of  us. 

Your   accompllahmenta   In   Maaaacbusatta 
have  been  many.  Last  fall,  for  example,  you  , 
rallied  together  at  the  War  Memorial  Audi- 
torium. And  then  you  went  out  and  worked 
for  your  program. 

You  protected  tbe  extra  913  In  beneflu  for 
recipients  of  old  age  aaalstance.  And  you  did 
so  by  demanding  and  getting  quick  legisla- 
tive action  when  the  deadline  approached. 
The  result  Is  93.3  million  more  in  purchasing 
power  for  65,000  persons  here  In  the  state. 

You  have  worked  for  half  farea  for  older 
citizens  on  buses. 

You  have  pressed  for  nursing  home  reform 
and  tax  relief. 

You  have  met  In  tbe  State  House  Itself, 
when  neoeasary.  to  dramatize  your  needs  and 
your  responsible  requests. 

In  short  you  have  carried  the  torch  in 
these  and  a  number  at  other  areas  affecting 
senior  citizens.  And  I  want  to  congratulate 
you  here  today.  There  Is  still  a  long  way  to  go. 
But  "senior  power" — your  "senior  power" — 
can  produce  much  of  the  needed  reform. 

As  the  nation  grows,  each  year  a  larger  and 
larger  proportion  of  our  population  Joins  the 
ranks  of  senior  dtlaens.  Today,  about  one 
out  of  every  10  persona  Is  05  or  older — more 
than  twice  as  many  as  a  half  a  century  ago. 
We  have  30  million  seniors  In  the  United 
States:  and  030,000  here  In  Maasachusetu. 

The  sUUstlcs  are  challenging.  Por  we  as  a 
nation  have  failed  to  meet  our  responalblll- 
tlee  to  older  citizens. 

Par  too  often,  we  find  that  older  Americans 
are  left  behind  by  tbe  proceas  whlcb  they 
helped  to  create. 

Par  too  often,  retirement  producea  loneli- 
ness and  frustration,  when  It  could  be  a  time 
to  enjoy  well-earned  leisure  hours. 

Par  too  often,  tbe  continuing  talents  and 
aklllB  of  tbe  elderly  are  overlooked — when 
they  oould  be  utlllaad  to  tbe  benefit  of  all 
aoclety. 

We  have  failed  millions  of  citizens  05  and 
over  In  the  area  of  Income  maintenance.  We 
have  failed  millions  by  not  providing  decent 
homes  at  a  price  which  they  can  afford  to 
pay.  We  have  failed  millions  In  neglecting 
adequate  medical  care. 

This  nation  has  a  fundamental  obligation 
to  assist  our  retired  men  and  women.  They 
have  served  tbe  country  well  for  tbe  better 
part  of  a  lifetime.  Tbey  deserve  our  support 
and  consideration  In  their  later  years. 

We  cannot  meet  the  basic  needa  by  ad- 
vancing timid  and  halfway  measures.  Wa 
must  be  bold.  We  must  be  willing  to  commit 
additional  resources. 

I  will  continue  to  press  for  responsible 
programs  In  Washington.  And  I  would  like 
to  review  today  aome  of  the  areas  I  am  par- 
ticularly concerned  about  for  tbe  months 
ahead. 

FiTst,  aplrallng  Inflation  contlnuea  to  rob 
the  pocketbook  of  every  American.  And  no 
group  Is  more  badly  hurt  than  senior  citizens. 
Moat  of  you  live  on  fixed  Incomes.  As  prices 
go  up,  your  purchasing  power  goes  down. 
And  attempts  to  give  you  offsetting  Income 
Increaaaa  have  been  far  too  little  and  far 
too  late. 

Prices  are  now  rising  at  an  annual  rate  of 
0% — tbe  greatest  Increase  In  over  30  years. 
And  tbe  end  U  not  In  sight. 

On  several  occasions,  I  have  urged  the 
Prealdent  to  take  a  firm  lead  with  business 
and  labor.  In  previous  Administrations, 
strong  encouragement  and  concern  from  tbe 
Wblte  House  helped  to  persuade  theae  groupa 
to  hold  down  Inflationary  rtsea.  PresldenU 
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Kennedy  and  Jobnaon  called  leaders  together 
from  both  sides — and  asked  them  to  consider 
the  national  Interest,  as  well  aa  tbetr  own 
self  Intereat. 

Tbe  approach  was  suoceaaful.  But  the  pres- 
ent Administration  refuaea  to  follow  a  alm- 
Uar  course.  Meanwhile,  prieea  keep  on  rising. 
Second,  now  Is  the  time  to  modernise  and 
streamline  our  Social  Security  system,  and 
to  tailor  It  to  the  requirements  of  our  con- 
stantly changing  economy.  This  means  recog- 
nizing the  right  of  senior  citizens  to  a  fair 
ahare  of  our  ever-growing  Gross  National 
Product — which  Is  rapidly  approaching  one 
trillion  dollars. 

Ne&riy  3  out  of  10  Individuals  OS  and  over 
live  In  poverty — In  contrast  to  1  In  0  Biripng 
younger  persons.  Seven  and  one  half  million 
aenlors  are  poor  or  near  poor.  Yet  many  did 
not  fall  Into  poverty  until  they  became  too 
old. 

I  supported  tbe  15  percent  Increase  In  So- 
cial Security  last  December.  It  waa  long 
overdue.  But  as  you  here  so  vividly  know. 
It  was  certainly  not  enough. 

Briefly,  here  are  some  of  the  changes  which 
I  advocate  for  Social  Security — now,  not  way 
off  In  the  future : 

A  further,  substantial.  Immediate  Increase 
In  benefits; 

Automatic  Increases  tied  to  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing index: 

Protections  against  offsetting  cuts  In  tiM. 
age  assistance  and  other  programs  whenever 
Social  Security  goes  up; 

An  Increase  m  minimum  benefits  to  at 
least  9100  a  month — as  proposed  In  legisla- 
tion which  I  Introduced  last  year; 

An  Increase  In  the  widow's  pension  from 
83!4  percent  to  100  percent; 

CMitribu^lons  from  general  revenues  to 
help  finance  an  expanded  program. 

Social  Security  Increases  which  are  put  In 
one  pocket  and  taken  out  of  another  serve 
only  to  keep  millions  of  our  older  people 
on  a  treadmill.  Yet  far  too  frequently,  that 
la  what  happens. 

As  we  move  forward  with  Social  Security, 
we  must  also  recognize  that  today  tbe  level 
of  payments  Is  far  behind  present  need.  We 
need  Increases  not  Just  to  catch  up  wltb  in- 
flation, but  simply  to  get  us  to  the  starting 
line. 

Thlrty-flve  years  ago  this  Nation  made  a 
commitment  to  support  oxix  cltlzena  In  their 
later  yaara.  We  have  not  yet  lived  up  to  that 
commitment.  I  aay  It  la  high  time  we  did. 
And  I  can  assure  you  that  I  will  continue  to 
fight  down  In  Washlngrton  for  an  adequate 
program  In  my  duties  aa  United  SUtes  Sen- 
ator. 

Third,  we  must  move  forward  wltb  reform 
of  Medicare.  The  program  has  brought  aa- 
alstance and  peace  of  mind  to  Twiinong  of 
older  citizens.  But  Illness  and  bad  health 
still  threaten  our  elderly  population — physi- 
cally and  financially.  Por  the  annual  medical 
expenditures  for  each  aealor  cltlaen  are  threa 
times  as  great  as  those  for  persona  \mder 
06. 

Yea,  Medicare  was  a  step  In  the  right  di- 
rection. But  It  still  meets  only  36  to  46  per- 
cent of  all  health  care  expenditures  for  tbe 
elderly.  And  there  are  many  gapa  In  the 
program. 

One  of  tbe  biggest  Items  In  the  older  per- 
son's budget  is  prescription  drugs,  but  this 
Is  not  covered.  The  same  is  true  of  many 
other  medical  servlcea  vitally  Important  to 
an  aged  person. 

As  a  long-run  solution,  I  have  called  for 
a  comprehensive  National  Health  Insuranoa 
program  which  will  Incorporate  Medloar*. 
In  studying  guaranteed  minimum  Inooma 
proposals  before  Congress,  we  miut  also  coax- 
slder  Inclusion  of  tbe  elderly. 

But  meanwhile,  let  ua  extend  coverage  to 
prescription  drugs  and  other  services.  And 
let  us  change  tbe  law  which  requires  perlodlo 
Increases  In  tbe  coat  of  MMUcare  to  the  re- 
cipients. Otherwise,  mlinona  of  oar  retired 
persons  will  be  priced  out  of  this  aervioa 
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and  will  have  to  go  to  charity  programs  for 
reUef. 

Fourth,  I  have  introduced  legislation  to 
stimulate  employment  of  low-income  seniors 
In  a  wide  range  of  aervlce  activities  in  their 
oommunltlea — day  care  assistants,  teacher 
aides,  hospital  attendants,  recreational  coun- 
selors, compaiUons  for  other  senior  citizens, 
coordinators  in  programs  for  the  elderly,  and 
many  others. 

My  program  would  provide  income  for 
older  persons  struggling  along  In  poverty. 
It  would  relieve  tbe  frustration  which  so 
many  seniors  feel  at  the  lack  of  work  op- 
portunities. It  would  give  our  communities 
badly  needed  help.  It  would  utilize  the  tal- 
ent and  wisdom  and  skill  which  our  senior 
citizens  possess.  It  would  give  them  a  chance 
to  live  out  their  later  yeara  In  dignity  and 
constructive  service. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Special  Sub- 
committee on  Aging.  I  chaired  hearings  on 
the  bill  last  Saturday  morning  down  In  Pall 
River.  Some  of  you  here  were  kind  enough 
to  attend.  Prank  Manning  testified  as  a  for- 
mal witness. 

The  response  In  those  hearings  was  truly 
amazing.  Senior  Aides  from  pUot  projects  de- 
scribed the  deep  personal  satisfaction  and 
hope  and  confidence  whlcb  they  gained  from 
community  work.  Community  leaders  told  of 
the  great  help  and  value  of  aenior  workers, 
and  asked  for  more. 

Endorsement  of  these  programs  waa  unani- 
mous and  I  will  press  for  early  passage  of 
my  bill  In  the  Senate. 

Fifth,  my  thougbta  now  turn  to  tbe  one 
million  older  Americans  who  are  languishing 
In  14.000  nursing  homes  across  the  United 
States.  The  three- generation  family  home — 
with  parents,  grandparents,  and  children  In 
one  house  or  apartment — is  a  thing  of  the 
past.  And  even  as  most  of  our  older  citizens 
have  been  exiled  from  private  Industry,  so 
many  of  them  have  been,  by  neceaslty,  moved 
from  their  homes  to  special  facllltlea. 

Some  nursing  homes  are  doing  a  good  Job. 
Many  are  trying  to  become  comfortable 
shelters  in  whlcb  to  live,  not  to  die. 

But  In  far  too  many  cases,  nursing  homes 
are  dirty;  their  service  is  Indifferent;  their 
medical  care  Is  grossly  Inadequate. 

That  is  why  I  added  an  amendment,  wlilcb 
passed  in  1007,  requiring  the  licensing  of  all 
nuralng  homea — with  minimum  standards  to 
aasure  proper  care.  These  regulaUoas  are 
scheduled  to  take  effect  this  year.  I  urge 
that  the  Administration  publlab  them 
promptly  and  enforce  tbem  vlgorotialy. 
Sixth,  let's  talk  about  bousing. 
Becauae  tbe  retired  person  necessarily 
spends  a  great  deal  of  time  within  the  con- 
fines of  his  bouse  or  apartment,  the  home  en- 
vironment Is  of  utmost  Importance  to  hia 
health  and  morale.  But  today,  millions  of 
retired  people  are  living  in  dilapidated  homea 
which  simply  aggravate  their  sense  of  hope-, 
lessness  and  futility. 

To  add  Insult  to  injury,  many  tenants  are 
forced  to  pay  a  disproportionate  amount  of 
their  income  for  rent — often  being  forced  to 
make  a  grim  choice  between  paying  tbe 
rent  or  buying  a  badly  needed  warm  coat  or 
other  neceaslty.  Even  In  public  housing 
projecu,  many  tenanta  are  paying  00  to  60 
percent  of  their  income  as  rental — ^tbxis  de- 
priving themselves  of  adequate  food  and 
clothing. 

Last  year  Congress  passed  a  two-year  94.8 
billion  bill  whhAi  Inehided  substantial  sup- 
port for  moderate  and  low-Income  houalng. 
But,  so  far.  It  has  been  funded  at  only  a 
small  percentage  of  the  authorized  level.  We 
can.  and  we  must,  do  more. 

For  aU  of  our  aging  programa.  we  must  be 
willing  to  devote  adequate  resources.  TtM 
moon.  Venua  and  Mara  will  be  here  long 
after  milllona  over  66  have  passed  from  this 
scene.  Let  ua  transfer  some  of  the  money 
and  creativity  of  our  space  program,  of  oar 
madcap  highway  program,   of  our  overkill 
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machinery  of  defense  to  the  needs  of  those 
who  have  chronology  against  them  and  can- 
not afford  to  think  In  terms  of  long-range 
proposals  and  promises  of  future  aid. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  you.  our  older 
Americans,  pioneered  for  the  40-hour  work 
week;  for  unemployment  Insurance;  for  col- 
lective bargaining  In  industry;  and  for  many 
other  current  benefits  which  the  working 
forces  of  this  country  enjoy  today. 

And  so  I  call  upon  young  and  oM  alike 
to  demand  an  end  to  the  human  loneliness 
and  frustration  which  too  often  are  the 
penalties  for  growing  old. 

And  In  particular.  I  call  upon  yen,  who 
are  gathered  here  at  this  meeting,  to  keep 
up  your  dedicated,  forceful,  effective  work. 

You  must  continue  to  take  the  lead.  Tou 
must  continue  to  make  your  story  known. 
You  must  continue  to  press  for  a  decent  life 
for  every  older  American. 

That  is  the  goal  I  leave  with  you  today — 
a  decent  life  for  every  cdder  American.  Work- 
ing together,  young  and  old,  we  caa  achieve 
that  goal.  We  will  have  failed,  aa  a  nation 
and  aa  a  people.  If  we  aettle  for  anything  leas. 


AMERICANS  ABROAD— THE  JAIL 
SCENE 


HON.  ROHAN  C.  PUaNSKl 

OF   TT.T.TMrm 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATrVSB 
Thursday.  AprU  30.  1970 

Mr.  PUCINUKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Time 
magazine  recently  carried  an  article  de- 
scribing Americans  going  abroad  in 
search  of  cheap  drugs. 

It  is  a  tragedy  that  these  Americans 
going  abroad  harbor  several  myths; 
namely,  that  drugs  are  cheap,  which  is 
correct,  and  that  the  laws  in  foreign 
countries  are  loose  compared  to  the 
United  States,  which  Is  Incorrect. 

Because  of  their  folly,  we  now  have 
several  hundred  Americans  i«.Tigiit«hing 
in  foreign  Jails  where  our  American  con- 
suls can  do  little  to  help  these  people. 
This  must  come  as  a  traumatic  shock  not 
only  to  the  jailed  Americans,  but  to  their 
families  as  welL 

Let  our  Americans  gcring  abroad  be 
forewarned  of  the  consequences  ai^  pen- 
alties they  face  as  the  price  for  smug- 
gling drugs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Time's  thought-provok- 
ing article  follows: 

[Pkom  Time  magazine,  Apr.  IS,  1070) 
Amkbicans    Abboad — ^Tkx    jAn.    Scbkb 
Coming  Into  Loe  Angeles 
Bringing  In  a  coupla  keys 
Don't  touch  my  bag.  If  you  please, 
Mr.  Customs  man. 

—An  Arlo  Onthrie  mm§.  1970 

Guthrie's  lyrics  celebrate  a  popular  under- 
ground myth:  that  tbe  U.S.  Is  a  ton^  drug 
scene  compared  with  cotmtries  abroad,  where 
the  laws  are  looae  and  tbre  baah  Is  etaaap. 
Though  It  Is  true  that  a  "key"  (kilo)  at  taaah- 
lab  may  cost  as  little  as  910  or  gao  In  Labanon 
or  Morocco,  the  price  for  many  young  Amer- 
ican smugglers  turns  out  to  be  almost  un- 
bearably high.  AU  along  the  "trade  roatsB'  by 
which  narcotica  make  tbetr  way  bacA  to  Eu- 
rope and  the  U.S.,  young  Amarlcans  are  fill- 
ing up  a  veritable  Baedeker  of  prlaona. 

The  State  Department  reported  last  week 
that,  as  of  Pehruary,  there  war*  at 
than  404  AflMrlcaas  being  bsid  Im 
Jails  on  various  drug  charges,  camp 
only  142  a  year  ago.  And  the  count  Is  rising. 
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Paris-bMcd  John  T.  Cusack.  the  chief  VS. 
narcotics  agent  for  Europe  and  the  Middle 
East,  estimates  that  foreign  police  and  cus- 
toms agents  are  booldng  young  American 
smugglers  at  the  rate  of  40  per  month.  In  Mo- 
rocco, five  Americans  have  been  arrested  on 
drug  charges  In  the  past  five  weeks.  Last  week 
In  Lebanon.  Morocco's  main  rival  as  a  Mecca 
for  drug-aeeklng  tourists,  police  arrested 
eight  youthful  Americans  who  were  trying 
to  sneak  some  70  kilos  of  hash  out  of  the 
country.  The  catch  brought  Lebanon's  cur- 
rent population  of  Americans  imprisoned  on 
drug  charges  to  15.  pushing  the  country 
ahead  of  Italy  (13)  and  Greece  (13).  and 
cloe«  to  the  league  leaders,  which  are  Spain 
(about  60  jailed  Americans)  and  West  Ger- 
many (SO). 

Drug  Scare.  The  prison  population  explo- 
sion Is  worrying  the  State  Department,  which 
calls  It  "a  very  important  question."  In 
many  areas.  It  Is  rapidly  becoming  the  prime 
concern  of  American  diplomats.  In  Rabat. 
VS.  Counsul  Joseph  Cheevers  is  besieged  by 
requests  for  such  items  as  antiscorbutic  vita- 
min C.  soap  and  blankets  from  American  in- 
mates of  Moroccos  dank  Jails  (40  to  a  room) . 
At  the  same  time,  he  is  handling  twice  as 
many  requests  for  information  from  worried 
parenu  in  the  US.  as  he  was  a  year  ago. 

The  surge  In  overseas  drug  arrests  of  Amer- 
ican travelers  Is  largely  the  result  of  a  crack- 
down by  foreign  governments.  They  are  dis- 
turbed at  the  emergence  of  narcotics  prob- 
lems In  their  own  country.  Furthermore, 
some  widely  publicized  drug -connected  hor- 
rors, particularly  the  Sharon  Tate  murders, 
have  helped  to  erode  whatever  benign  neglect 
traveling  American  hippies  once  enjoyed 
abroad.  A  few  of  the  Jailed  Americans  are 
professional  smugglers,  supplying  the  Mob 
In  the  U.S.  "But  most  of  them,"  says  Cusack. 
"are  not  pros  In  the  true  sense.  They  have 
no  records.  They  are  users,  and  many  of  them 
are  'missionaries.'  They  want  to  turn  others 


<Mi — and  U  thisre's  a  profit  In  It,  ao  much  the 

better." 

Busted  Playmate.  Tbere  are  proflU  aplenty. 
A  (10  or  $aO  "key"  of  Lebanese  hash  can 
fetch  $l,fiOO  or  more  in  the  US,  and  the  fig- 
ures tempt  a  wide  variety  of  improbable 
smugglers.  Book-of-the-Month  Club  Author 
W.  S.  Kunlczak  (The  Thou*and  Hour  Day) 
was  arrested  last  December  for  smuggling 
1(M)  lbs.  of  hash  Into  Greece;  he  is  presently 
serving  a  4>t-year  sentence  on  the  Island  of 
Corfu.  Playboy's  December  Playmate  Gloria 
Root.  31.  currently  graces  Athens'  stark 
Averoff  prison,  where  she  is  serving  a  ten- 
month  sentence  for  crossing  into  Greece  from 
Turkey  with  38  lbs.  of  hash:  Nearly  all  of 
the  amateur  smugglers  are  under  30.  but  sur- 
prisingly few  are  drifters  or  dropouts.  One  of 
three  young  Americans  who  have  been  cool- 
ing their  heels  in  Bierut's  Asfourieh  Prison 
Hospital  since  they  were  arrested  on  smug- 
gling charges  last  August  Is  Harvard  Sopho- 
more Steven  Miller.  31.  a  grandson  of  a  for- 
mer dean  of  the  Harvard  Divinity  School. 

Although  they  are  generally  long  on  educa- 
tion (and  long  on  hair),  the  young  tourists 
are  strictly  bush-league  smugglers.  Says 
Agent  Cusack :  "They  use  methods  that  would 
make  a  professional  pusher  blush — putting 
the  stuff  in  the  mall  or  hiding  It  under  the 
back  seat  of  a  car."  In  Algeclras,  Spanish 
custom  officers  last  year  arrested  64  Ameri- 
cans as  they  stepped  off  the  ferry  from 
Morocco.  If  Moroccan  dope  peddlers  have  not 
already  fingered  the  Americans  in  advance, 
Spanish  agents  have  little  trouble  picking  out 
probable  smugglers.  The  giveways:  hippy 
dress  ("a  long  or  loose  anything") .  and  talka- 
tive overfrlendllness. 

At  Beirut  International  Airport,  customs 
men  have  trained  dogs  to  sniff  out  drugs 
hidden  In  luggage.  In  Tashkent,  a  woman 
Soviet  agent  with  a  superb  olfactory  sense 
sniffed  hash  carried  by  three  young  Ameri- 
cans, who  were  flying  via  Aeroflot  from  Af- 


ghanistan to  Finland.  Two  are  still  serving 
time  In  the  Infamous  Potma  labor  camp 
southeast  of  Moscow. 

Series  of  Horrors.  Often  the  youthful  smug- 
glers are  suckers  from  the  stait.  In  Lebanon, 
tourist  guides  around  Baalbek's  famous  Ro- 
man ruins  sidle  up  to  adventurous-looking 
American  kids  and  sell  them  not  only  cheap 
hash  but  identical  cheap  cardboard  tourist 
suitcases  to  carry  it  in.  Airport  customs 
officials  are  so  familiar  with  the  suitcases 
that  they  almost  yawn  as  they  arrest  the 
tourists  who  show  up  with  them. 

Arrest  Is  only  the  first  of  a  series  of  horrors. 
Beyond  helping  young  smugglers  to  get  a 
reputable  lawyer,  n.8.  consuls  can  only  en- 
sure that  Americans  get  the  same  treatment 
as  the  local  nationals  do — which  is  often  a 
far  cry  from  U.S.  standards.  Ball  is  unknown 
In  many  countries,  and  there  are  long  waits 
in  crowded  prisons  before  cases  come  to  trial. 
Beirut's  notorious  Sands  prison,  where  seven 
Americans  are  currently  awaiting  trial,  is 
filled  with  rats,  homosexuals  and  filth. 

American  parents  of  Jailed  students  are 
Invariably  flabbergasted  at  how  little  they 
can  do  to  ease  their  cases.  Ronald  Lee  Em- 
mons, 33.  a  black  Chlcagoan  and  a  former 
basketball  player  at  the  University  of  Illinois, 
was  picked  up  in  Istanbul  for  possession  of 
two  kilos  of  hash.  Despite  the  efforts  of  his 
mother,  he  waited  13  months  in  Istanbul's 
Sagmalcllar  prison  before  his  case  came  to 
trial  last  February.  He  was  sentenced  to  flve 
years  in  Jail,  where  all  he  can  look  forward 
to  are  the  letters,  books,  money  and  extra 
food  that  U.8.  Consul  Douglas  Heck  brings 
on  his  twice-monthly  visits.  As  a  U.8.  con- 
sular official  in  Lebanon  confesses:  "The 
truth  Is  we  simply  can't  do  any  more."  The 
only  American  ever  to  be  sprung  from  a  Leba- 
ne-ie  prison  by  executive  clemency  was  a  Los 
Angeles  youth  who  was  found  to  have  ter- 
minal cancer.  He  was  allowed  to  go  home 
to  die. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  O.  Latch. 
DD.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Be  strong  in  the  Lord  and  in  the  power 
of  His  might. — Ephesians  6:  10. 

Almighty  Ood.  Infinite  in  wisdom, 
power  and  love,  whoee  mercy  la  over  all 
Thy  works  and  whose  will  Is  ever  directed 
to  Thy  children's  good,  humbly  we  bow  in 
Thy  presence  as  we  pray  for  those  in  the 
service  of  our  country,  particularly  those 
who  are  prisoners  of  war — absent  from 
their  loved  ones,  yet  always  present  with 
Thee.  Protect  them  from  all  dangers  of 
body  and  spirit,  grant  unto  them  humane 
treatment,  help  them  to  be  patient  with 
themselves,  good  to  their  fellow  men.  and 
strong  in  Thee  who  art  the  strength  of 
all  Thy  children. 

Bless  their  families  with  the  assurance 
of  Thy  presence  and  the  comfort  of  Thy 
spirit.  May  they  look  forward  with  faith 
and  hope  to  a  safe  return  of  their  loved 
ones  and  to  the  end  of  war. 

We  pray  for  the  family  of  our  beloved 
colleague  who  has  gone  home  to  be  with 
Thee.  Grant  them  Thy  comfort  and  the 
strength  of  Thy  spirit  as  they  live 
through  these  days. 

In  the  Master's  name  \we  pray.  Amen. 


TH2  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thuiaday.  April  30.  1970.  was  read  and 
ai>prawd. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles: 

H.R.  1049.  An  act  to  amend  the  Anadro- 
mous  Fish  Conservation  Act  of  October  30. 
1065,  relating  to  the  conservation  and  en- 
hancement of  the  Nation's  anadromous  flsh- 
Ing  resources,  to  encourage  certain  Joint  re- 
search and  development  projects,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H.R.  1187.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  Au- 
gust 7.  1061.  providing  for  the  establUhment 
of  Cape  Cod  National  Seashore:   and 

H.R.  1706.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  mineral  rights  In  and 
under  lands  in  Pike  County.  Oa. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to 
a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  following  title: 

H  R.  13605.  An  act  to  amend  section  613  of 
the  Merchant  Blaxine  Act.  1036,  as  amended. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bUl  (HJl. 
515)  entitled  "An  act  to  amend  the  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  Act  and  the  Child 
Nutrition  Act  of  1960  to  clarify  responsl- 
Ulities  rdated  to  providing  free  and  re- 


duced-price me«ds  and  preventing  dis- 
crimination against  children,  to  revise 
program  matching  requirements,  to 
strengthen  the  nutrition  training  and 
education  benefits  of  the  programs,  and 
otherwise  to  strengthen  the  food  service 
programs  for  children  in  schools  and 
service  institutions." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

H.R.  11373.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  en- 
titled "An  act  to  authorise  the  partition 
or  sale  of  Inherited  Interests  In  allotted  lands 
In  the  Tulallp  Reservation.  Washington,  and 
for  other  purposes",  approved  June  IB,  1056 
(70  Stat.  380). 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  Ls  requested: 

8. 1461.  An  act  to  amend  section  3006A 
of  title  18.  United  States  Code.  relaUng  to 
representation  of  defendants  who  are  flnan- 
cially  unable  to  obtain  an  adequate  defense 
in  criminal  cases  In  the  courts  of  the  United 
States: 

8.  1761.  An  act  to  declare  that  certain  fed- 
erally owned  land  is  held  by  the  United 
States  In  trust  for  the  Lac  du  Flambeau  Band 
of  Lake  Superior  Chippewa  Indians;   and 

8.  3363.  An  act  to  amend  certain  Federal 
laws  relating  to  the  SUte  of  Oklahoma. 
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III 


DEATH  OF  CONGRESSMAN 
WILLIAM  L.  ST,  ONGE 


(Mr.  MONAGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
the  sad  duty  of  informing  the  House  of 
the  sudden  death  of  our  beloved  friend 
and  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  St.  Once).  Bill  died  on 
Friday  aftemo<»i  in  Coimecticut.  He 
was  engaged  upon  work  of  his  office  and 
driving  to  a  launching  ceremony  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  His  wife  was  with  him 
and  members  of  his  staff  were  with  him. 
So  he  died  in  the  pursuit  of  his  duty,  as 
I  am  sure  he  would  have  been  proud  to 
do.  His  passing  was  a  particular  shock 
to  me  since  I  had  lunched  with  him  on 
"niursday  and  had  flown  to  Connecticut 
with  him  on  that  evening. 

The  funeral  will  be  tomorrow  morning 
at  11  ajn.  at  St.  Mary's  Church  in  Put- 
nam, his  hometown. 

I  know  that  all  ot  us,  particularly 
those  of  us  from  Coimecticut  who  served 
with  him,  will  always  have  in  mind  his 
courtesy,  his  kindness,  his  devotion  to 
his  constituents,  his  high  standards  of 
individual  integrity,  and  his  dedication 
to  excellence  in  the  performance  of  his 
congressional  duties. 

Since  many  of  his  friends  are  not  here 
at  the  present  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do 
not  suggest  that  we  have  eidogies  today, 
but  a  future  time  will  be  set  and  due 
notice  will  be  given  so  that  all  those  who 
may  care  to  Join  in  eulogies  of  our  late 
friend,  Bill  St.  Once,  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  do  so. 

May  I  close  by  expressing  on  behalf 
of  the  House  our  deepest  sympathy  to 
Bill's  widow,  Dorothy,  and  all  the  mem- 
bers of  his  family. 


PERMISSION  FOR  JOINT  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  ATOMIC  ENERGY  TO  FILE 
RE3»ORT  ON  H.R.  17405 

Mr.  HOUFTETiD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy  may  have  until 
midnight  tonight  to  file  a  report  to  ac- 
company the  bill  HJR.  17405,  to  author- 
ise appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1971. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SUPPORT  OF  PRESIDENT'S  POLICY 
IN  CAMBODIA  AND  SOUTHEAST 
ASIA 

(Mr.  DORN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  Rouse  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  ^Deaker.  I  rise  In  sup- 
port of  the  President's  policy  in  Cam- 
bodia and  Southeast  Asia. 

President  Nixon  had  no  alternative  to 
ordering  the  elimination  of  the  enemy 
sanctuary  in  Cambodia.  The  President 
had  pos8es8i<Hi  of  the  facts.  He  acted 
wisely  and  with  great  courage. 

The  President's  decision  will  serve  the 
cause  of  peace  and  will  save  American 
lives,  and  that  of  countless  women  and 
children  of  South  Vietnam  who  have 


been  the  vlctiqis  of  savage  brutality  and 
ruthless  aggression. 

Our  troops  cannot  be  disengaged  or 
withdrawn  from  South  Vietnam  as  long 
as  their  flank  is  subjected  to  continuous 
bombardment  from  this  privileged  sanc- 
tuary, a  sanctuary  seized  by  brutal  ag- 
gression in  a  neutral  country,  a  country 
whose  neutrality  was  guaranteed  by  the 
Geneva  agreement  of  1954 — a  solemn 
treaty  signed  by  North  Vietnam. 

The  Communist  aggressor  from  North 
Vietnam  answered  our  bombing  halt  by 
further  aggression  in  neutral  Cambodia. 
The  North  Vietnamese  aggressor  an- 
swered our  offer  of  peace  at  the  Paris 
conference  by  further  aggression  in  Laos 
and  South  Vietnam.  The  Communist  ag- 
gressor has  answered  our  withdrawal  of 
troops  and  deescalation  of  the  war  l^ 
invasion  of  its  neighbors  and  Inhuman 
cruelty  beyond  Imagination. 

lliere  can  be  no  peace  with  this  enemy 
dagger  in  Cambodia  aimed  at  Saigon,  our 
men,  and  the  heart  of  South  Vietnam. 

The  President's  forthright  action  is  in 
the  interests  of  self-defense  and  peace  in 
Southeast  Asia.  I  commend  the  President 
and  support  him  in  doing  what  is  morally 
right  and  Just. 


CAMBODIA 


(Mr.  MAYNE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  M^YNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Com- 
mandgi^in  Chief  responsible  for  the 
safety  of  our  troops  has  taken  the  action 
he  considers  necessary  to  protect  them 
and  continue  our  policy  of  withdrawal. 
It  was  a  hard  decision,  damaging  from 
a  political  standpoint,  but  in  the  tradi- 
tion of  Presidents  who  have  risen  above 
politics  when  the  lives  of  Americans  were 
at  stake. 

Some  anti-Nixon  commentators  and 
columnists  and  political  opponents  of  the 
President  are  eagerly  ru^ilng  to  the  at- 
tack, apparently  confident  that  this  is 
the  opening  they  have  been  waiting  for. 
From  a  purely  political  point  of  view, 
they  may  temporarily  achieve  their  pur- 
pose in  seeking  to  exploit  the  President's 
bold  move  against  the  enemy's  sanctu- 
aries. 

But  President  Nixon  is  entitled  to  a 
much  fairer  consideration  and  appraisal 
of  his  courageous  action  than  he  is  re- 
ceiving from  these  hecklers,  and  he  will 
receive  It  from  the  American  people.  He 
would  not  have  taken  this  step  unless 
convinced  it  was  necessary  to  protect  our 
fighting  men  and  in  the  national  interest. 


ACTION  TAKEN  IN  CAMBODIA  BY 
THE  PRESIDENT 

(Mr.  KING  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  KING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  support  the 
action  taken  in  Cambodia  by  the  Presi- 
dent. He  showed  great  courage  in  mak- 
ing a  most  difficult  decision.  He  has 
shown  that  he  has  the  guts  to  face  up  to 
sltuatians.  When  a  man  is  President  and 
puts  his  country  and  the  safety  of  his 


men  in  Vietnam  ahead  of  the  possibility 
of  being  rejected  at  the  polls  for  a  sec- 
ond term,  I  am  for  him. 

The  Communists  left  us  no  other 
choice.  For  years  they  have  enjoyed  the 
sanctuaries  of  Cambodia  knowing  we 
would  not  pursue  them.  They  have  set 
up  elaborate  bases  across  the  Cambodian 
line  from  which  they  make  repeated  in- 
cursions into  South  Vietnam.  They  used 
hit  and  run  tactics. 

We  have  offered  them  every  conces- 
sion at  the  bargaining  table  in  Paris 
and  elsewhere  to  no  avail.  They  demand 
abject  surrender  which  the  American 
people  would  not  accept  from  any  Pres- 
ident. We  had  no  other  recourse  in  the 
defense  of  our  flank  and  the  protection 
of  our  men  in  Vietnam. 

It  will  not,  in  my  opinion,  enlarge 
and  evolve  into  a  full-scale  Indochl- 
nese  war.  The  President  has  said  we  will 
withdraw  when  we  succeed  in  obliterat- 
ing the  festering  sores  on  the  borders  of 
Cambodia.  I  believe  him  and  support 
his  efforts  to  bring  about  peace  on  hon- 
orable terms. 


AFFIRMATION     OF    PRESIDENT'S 
ACnON  IN  SOUTHEAST  ASIA 

(Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  over  the  weekend  I  had  the  op- 
portunity to  talk  with  many  people  in 
my  district  and  my  State  concerning  the 
President's  actions  in  Southeast  Asia. 
While  to  a  man  all  of  these  people  would 
like  to  see  this  war  brought  to  a  conclu- 
sion, they  all  recognized  the  fact  that 
there  are  certain  hard  decisions  that 
must  be  made,  and  basically  there  are 
three  choices  in  Southeast  Asia;  namely 
the  surrender  of  America  to  the  Com- 
munist position,  all-out  military  victory, 
or  Vietnamlzation.  If  Vletnamlzation  is 
to  proceed,  it  must  be  on  a  basis  wherein 
we  can  protect  and  defend  the  American 
troops  as  they  are  being  phased  out  and 
allow  the  South  Vietnamese  a  chance  to 
establish  an  army  to  defend  themselves. 
The  action  of  the  President  in  going  into 
Cambodia  has  the  support  of  a  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  people  in  my  district  and  in 
my  State.  Frankly,  the  people  with  whom 
I  talked  felt  that  it  took  great  courage 
for  the  President  to  make  the  decision 
he  did.  They  realize  that  the  President 
placed  his  political  future  last  and  the 
Interest  of  the  United  States  and  the 
free  world  first.  Most  Americans  admire 
the  President  for  acting  and  I  support 
the  President  in  this  oideavor  to  end  the 
war. 


VETERANS'  ADMINISTRAITON  PRO- 
GRAM OF  SHARING  SPECIALIZINO 
MEDICAL  RESOURCES 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  take  from 
the  ^^eaker's  desk  the  bill  (H.R.  M34) 
to  amend  tlfle  38  of  the  United  States 
Code  in  order  to  immove  and  make  more 
effective  the  Veterans'  Administration 
program  of  sharing  specialized  medical 
resources,    with    Senate    amendments 
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thereto.  «nd  oonxlder  the  Senate  amend- 
ments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Utle  of  the  bOl. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecttoD  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The    Clerk    read    the    first    Senate 

ftm«.n<^myn^i  ^5  foUOWS: 

Pa«*  1.  aftar  Un*  a.  laaart: 

■-That  s«cUon  4114  oC  UU*  38.  Unltad 
StatM  Code.  U  amended  by  InaarUnf  In  eub- 
aectkui  (a)  (3)  (A)  iaunedUtely  after  the  flnt 
■entenc*  thereof  the  fcHlowlnt:  Temporary 
fuU-ttnw  appolntmente  of  persona  who  h*Te 
■iiuiwriillj  completed  a  full  course  of  nurs- 
ing In  a  innncnfeil  achoU  q<  nursing,  ap- 
proved by  Um  Admlnlatrator.  and  are  pend- 
ing ragUtratkMi  aa  a  graduate  nurse  In  a 
State,  ahall  not  exceed  one  year.' " 

MOTION  OFFHUD   BT   MB.  TKAOUX  OF  TKXAS 

Mr.  TEAOUS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  TBaGTTs  of  Tsxas  mores  to  concur  In 
Senate  amendment  No.  1. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  Clerk  read  Senate  amendment  No. 
2,  as  follows: 

Page  1.  after  line  X  Inaert: 

"Bmc  a.  Section  4114  <^  title  38.  XTnlted 
States  Code.  U  amended  by  deleting  '(b)' 
at  the  beginning  of  rubeecUon  (b)  and  In- 
aertlng  In  lieu  thereof  '(b)  (1)'  and  by  add- 
ing the  following  new  paragraph: 

"  '(3)  In  order  to  more  eJBdently  carry  oat 
the  proTlalona  of  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  thla  sub- 
aectlon.  the  Administrator  may  contract  with 
one  or  more  hospitals,  medical  schools,  or 
medical  InstallaUona  harlng  hospital  facili- 
ties and  participating  with  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration in  the  training  of  Interns  or 
residents  to  provide  for  the  central  adminis- 
tration of  stipend  payments,  proTlslon  of 
fringe  benefits,  and  maintenance  of  records 
lor  such  Interns  and  residents  by  the  desig- 
nation of  one  such  institution  to  serve  aa  an 
agency  for  this  purpose.  The  Administrator 
may  pay  to  such  designated  central  adminis- 
trative agency,  without  regard  to  any  other 
law  or  regulation  goremlng  the  expenditure 
of  Ooremment  moneys  either  In  advance  or 
In  arraara,  an  amount  to  cover  the  cost  for 
the  period  such  Intern  or  reskJsnt  serves  In 
a  Veterans'  AdmlnlstraUon  boq>ltal  of  (A) 
such  sUpends  as  fixed  by  the  Administrator 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsec- 
tion. (B)  hospitalization,  medical  care,  and 
life  Insurance,  and  any  other  employee  bene- 
fits as  are  agreed  upon  by  the  participating 
Inatttntloas  for  the  pertod  that  sueh  Intam 
or  resident  serves  In  a  Veterans'  Admimatni- 
tton  boapttal.  (C)  tax  on  employera  pursu- 
ant to  chapter  31  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1054.  where  applicable,  and  In  addi- 
tion, (D)  an  amount  to  cover  a  pro  rata  share 
of  the  coat  of  expense  of  such  central  ad- 
ministrative agency.  Any  amounts  paid  by 
the  Administrator  to  such  fund  to  cover  the 
cost  of  hospital  liatlnn.  medical  care,  or  life 
iBstnanoe  or  otbsr  employee  beneflu  shall  be 
In  lieu  of  any  benefits  of  like  nature  to  which 
such  Intern  or  resident  may  be  entitled  under 
the  provlslofis  of  UUe  6  of  the  United  States 
Code,  and  the  aooeptaaos  of  stipends  and 
amployea  bansAta  troai  the  dealgriafrt  cen- 
tral admlnlstratlv*  agency  ahaU  constitute 
a  waiver  by  the  recipient  of  any  claim  he 
might  have  to  any  payment  of  sUpeada  or 
employee  beneCts  to  which  bg  may  be  en- 
titled under  tUto  ttUs  or  tltte  B  of  tbe  Unltwl 
Statas  Code.  Kotwlttetandlag  the  foregoing, 
any  period  a<  swilua  of  any  suoh  Intern  or 
raslilanr  la  a  VetaimiM'  Adailnlstratlon  hospi- 
tal ahaU  be  rtaamml  creditable  asrvloe  for  tbs 
of  netloB  gSSa  of  tttie  •  of  Ik* 


TTnlted  Statea  Code.  The  agreement  may  fur- 
tbar  provide  that  the  designated  ceatral  ad- 
ministrative agency  ahaU  make  all  appro- 
priate deductions  froai  the  stipend  of  each 
Intern  and  resident  for  looal.  Bute,  and  Fed- 
eral taxee,  maintain  aU  records  pertinent 
thereto  and  make  proper  deposits  thereof, 
and  shall  maintain  all  records  pertinent  to 
the  leave  accrued  by  each  Intern  and  reel- 
dent  for  the  period  during  which  he  serves 
in  a  participating  boepltal.  Including  a 
Veterans'  Administration  boepltal.  Such 
leave  may  be  pooled,  and  the  Intern  or 
resident  may  be  afforded  leave  by  the  hospi- 
tal In  which  he  U  serving  at  the  time  the 
leave  Is  to  be  used  to  the  extent  of  his  total 
accumulated  leave,  whether  or  not  earned  at 
the  hospital  In  which  he  U  serving  at  the 
time  the  leave  Is  to  be  afforded.' " 

MOTION     OFFXXXD    IT     MX.     TXACUX     OF     TXXSS 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  l^pxas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  offer  a  motion.        ^,   ' 

The  Clerk  read  as  .follows: 

Mr.  TXAOTTx  of  Texas  moras  to  concur  In 
Senate  amendment  No.  3  with  an  amend- 
ment; as  follows: 

In  Ueu  of  the  matter  propoeed  to  be  In- 
serted by  Senate  amendment  numbered  3, 
Insert  the  following: 

-Sxc.  a.  (a)  Section  4107(a)  of  Utle  38. 
TTnlted  States  Code,  Is  amended — 

"(1)  by  striking  out  the  comma  inunedl- 
ately  after  'Chief  Medical  Director'  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  'and': 

"(3)  by  striking  out  'and  Associate  Dep- 
uty Chief  Medical  Director.';  and 

"(3)  by  inserting  Immediately  below  the 
beading  'SecUon  4103  Schedule'  the  foUow- 
Ing: 

"  'Aaaoclate  Deputy  Chief  Medical  Director. 
•38.000.'. 

"(b)  Section  103(c)  of  the  Act  of  Novem- 
ber 7,  1988,  entitled  'An  Act  to  amend  title  38 
of  the  United  Statee  Code  to  clarify.  Im- 
prove, and  add  additional  programs  relating 
to  the  Department  of  Medldne  and  Surgery 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration,  and  for 
other  purpoeca'  la  hereby  repealed." 

Mr.  OROeS.  Mr.  ^leaker,  wlU  the 
gentleman  yldd? 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  Texas.  Yes:  I  shall  be 
glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  OR088.  May  the  House  be  assured 
that  all  the  Senate  amendments  are  ger- 
mane to  the  bill? 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  assure  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  that 
they  are  all  germane  to  the  bOl. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  aivreclate 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs  yielding  to  me 
at  this  time.  I  appreciate  the  problem 
that  we  have  with  the  returning  veterans 
from  Vietnam  receiving  adequate  and 
continuing  care.  I  certainly  know  of  the 
diligent  work  of  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  in  trying  to  assure 
this  in  a  program  of  follow-on  hospital- 
ization, if.  Indeed,  maximum  benefit  or 
adequate  medical  care  cannot  be  ob- 
tained under  the  current  circumstances 
without  adequate  personnel  in  the  vari- 
ous military  services,  and  I  am  aware  of 
the  persoimel  problems  tnvcdved. 

I  hope  the  gentleman  from  Texas  can 
give  the  Members  of  the  House  assur- 
ance that  by  the  last  amendment  of  the 
other  body,  which  we  are  about  to  ac- 
cept: we  are  not  remortnc  the  function 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration  facility 


hospitals  providing,  or  being  tttovided  by 
the  so-called  deans  committees  from 
associated  teaching  institutions  to  help 
guide  our  procedures  and  our  training 
services  so  that  maximum  benefits  and 
continuing  care  to  veterans  is  always 
available,  including  the  new  regional 
stroke,  cancer,  heart  services,  and  all 
other  assistance  that  the  t.earhlng  in- 
stitutions liave  to  give  to  the  VA  hospi- 
tals. 

Can  the  gentleman  assure  us  that  this 
amendment  will  not  work  in  reverse? 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  Texas.  I  can  assure 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  that  this 
will  not  work  in  reverse.  In  fact,  we  think 
this  will  strengthen  what  the  gentleman 
is  talking  about  That  Is  one  of  the  pur- 
poses. 

The  SPEAKER,  llie  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  tha  gentleman  from 
Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  read  Senate  amendment  No. 
3,  as  follows: 

Page  1.  after  line  3,  Insert: 

"Sac.  3.  SeeUon  4114  of  UUe  88,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  liiasilliig  In  aub- 
aectlon  (d)(1)  immediately  after  the  word 
'physician'  the  following:  'or  dentlat'." 

M01X0N  OFFKUB  ST  MB.  TSSOUB  <m  nXSS 

Mr.  TEIAOUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 

I  offer  a  motion.  \ 

The  Clei^  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  TKAom  of  Texas  moves  to  concur  In' 
Senate  Amendment  No.  3. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  read  Senate  amendment  No, 
4  as  follows: 

Page  1.  line  3.  strike  out  (That  aecUon] 
and  Insert: 

"Sac.  4.  SecUon". 

MOTION  OFFBBXD  BT  MB.  TXAOnX  OF  TBXAS 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  TxAonx  of  Texaa  moves  to  concur  In 
Senate  Amendment  No.  4. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  bill,  HJl.  0634.  which  passed  the 
House  on  June  2,  1969,  was  suggested  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration  in  a  formal 
presentation  to  the  Congress.  As  passed 
by  tiie  House,  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion was  authorized  to  cooperate  in  the 
sharing  of  specialized  medical  resources 
with  community  hospitals  and  other 
medical  installations  for  the  mutual  use 
or  the  exchange  of  use  of  such  resources. 
The  previous  requirement  had  been 
limited  to  the  exchange  of  use. 

The  Senate  in  reporting  and  passing 
the  bill,  included  provisions  which  au- 
thorized the  Veterans'  Administration  to 
make  temporary  full-time  appointments 
of  nurses  where  a  nurse  has  completed 
a  full  course  of  nursing  in  a  recognized 
school  of  nursing  and  is  pending  regis- 
tration as  a  gradxiate  nurse  In  a  State. 
Such  appointments  would  be  limited  to  1 
year,  lliis,  of  course,  is  an  effort  to  meet 
the  shortage  of  nursing  personnel.  My 
motion  proposes  to  concur  in  that  Sen- 
ate amendment. 

Another  Senate  amendment  Is  to  en- 
large the  authority  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
minlstration  Chief  Medical  Director  to 
permit  the  appointment  of  dentists,  wltta- 
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out  state  licenses,  by  waiving  the  re- 
quirement that  a  physician  or  dentist 
be  licensed  In  a  State  in  those  cases 
where  he  is  to  be  used  only  in  research 
with  no  direct  responsibility  for  the  care 
of  patients.  I  propose  to  ask  the  House 
to  concur  in  tiiat  Senate  amendment  also. 

The  other  amendment  of  the  Senate 
has  to  do  with  individual  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration hospitals  entering  into 
agreements  with  medical  schools  for  the 
central  administration  of  training  pro- 
grtrnis  involving  Interns  and  residents. 
In  view  of  the  difQculty  which  has  been 
experienced  in  recent  months  In  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  hospital  system 
with  regard  to  such  programs,  I  am  not 
moving  to  concur  in  that  Senate  Amend- 
ment. 

At  the  request  of  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration, I  am  moving  to  set  the  salary 
of  the  Associate  E>eputy  Chief  Medical 
Director  at  $36,000. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  9634, 
as  passed  by  the  House,  permits  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  to  enter  into 
agreements  providing  for  the  mutual  use 
of  certain  specialized  medical  resources 
shared  with  community  medical  facili- 
ties. Existing  law  limits  such  sharing 
agreements  to  the  exchange  or  recip- 
rocal use  of  scarce  resources. 

The  Senate  added  a  provision  author- 
izing the  Veterans'  Administration  to 
enter  into  agreements  with  university 
hospitals  and  medical  schools  for  the 
central  administration  of  shared  and  ro- 
tating training  programs  for  interns  and 
■residents.  The  committee  has  discovered 
in  recent  months  that  the  sharing  of 
medical  personnel  with  medical  schools 
creates  a  number  of  difQculties.  Until 
these  are  resolved.  I  believe  it  unwise  to 
enter  into  additional  agreements.  I  sup- 
port the  motion  to  reject  this  amend- 
ment and  substitute  language  that  will 
set  the  salary  of  the  Associate  Deputy 
Chief  Medical  Director  at  $36,000.  This 
amendment  has  been  requested  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 

The  Senate  also  included  provisions 
which  authorized  1-year  full-time  ap- 
pointments of  Veterans'  Administration 
nurses  when  they  have  completed  a  full 
course  of  nursing  in  a  recognized  school 
of  nursing  and  are  pending  registration 
as  a  graduate  nurse  in  a  State.  Tills  will 
help  to  meet  the  shortage  of  nursing  per- 
sonnel. I  support  the  motion  to  concur  in 
that  Senate  amendment. 

Another  Senate  amendment  will  per- 
mit the  Veterans'  Administration  Chief 
Medical  Director  to  appoint  dentists, 
without  State  licenses,  by  waiving  the  re- 
quirement that  he  be  licensed  in  a  State 
in  those  cases  where  he  is  to  be  used  only 
in  research  with  no  direct  responsibility 
for  the  care  of  patients.  I  support  the 
motion  to  concur  in  that  Senate 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment 
to  the  title  of  the  bill,  as  foUows: 

Amend  the  Utle  so  as  to  read:  "An  Act 
to  amend  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to 
authorize  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs to  appoint  certain  persons  In  the  nurs- 
ing service  In  the  Department  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery  of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
and  to  enter  Into  agreements  with  hoepltala. 
medical  schools,  or  medical  InstallaUons  for 
the  central  administration  of  a  program  of 
training  for  Interns  or  residents,  to  improve 
and  make  more  effective  the  Veterans'  Ad- 


ministration program  of  wharlng  specialized 
medical  reaourcea^  and  for  other  purpoaea." 
MOTION  orrxxxD  bt  mb.  TXAOtrx  of  txxas 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  offer  a  motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Iti.  TCAOtrx  of  Texas  moves  to  concur  In 
the  Senate  amendment  to  the  Utle  of  the 
bill,  with  the  following  amendment:  In  lieu 
of  the  matter  propoeed  to  be  inserted  by  the 
Senate  amendment  to  the  title  of  the  bill. 
Insert  the  following:  "An  Act  to  amend  title 
38  of  the  United  States  Code  in  order  to  Im- 
prove and  make  more  effective  the  Veterans' 
Administration  program  of  sharing  special- 
ized medical  resources,  and  for  other  pur- 
poees." 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

So  the  Senate  amendments,  as  amend- 
ed, were  concurred  In. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  the  votes  by 
wiiich  action  was  taken  on  the  several 
motions  was  laid  on  the  table. 


TO  REVISE  THE  DEFTNTnON  OP  A 
"CHILD"  FOR  PURPOSES  OP  VET- 
ERANS'BENEPTTS 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  take  f  rem  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (H.R.  10106)  to 
revise  the  definition  of  a  "child"  for 
purposes  of  veterans'  benefits  provided 
by  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  recog- 
nize an  adopted  child  as  a  dependent 
from  the  date  of  issuance  of  an  inter- 
locutory decree,  with  Senate  amend- 
ments thereto,  and  consider  the  Senate 
amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Utle  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  first  Senate  amend- 
ment as  follows: 

Page  1,  after  line  11,  Insert: 

"Sxc.  3.  SecUon  413  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  la  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"  '{  413.  Dependency  and  Indemnity  compen- 
sation to  children 

"  'Whenever  there  Is  no  widow  of  a  de- 
ceased veteran  entiUed  to  dependency  and 
indemnity  coifipensation.  dependency  and 
indemnity  compensation  shall  be  paid  In 
equal  shares  to  the  children  of  the  deceased 
veteran  at  the  following  monthly  rates: 

"'(1)  OnechUd.  888. 

"  *(3)  Two  children,  8127. 

" '(3)  Three  children.  8164. 

"  '(4)  More  than  three  children,  8184,  plus 
832  for  each  child  In  excess  of  three.'  " 

MOTION   OFfntXD   BT   MB.   TEAGUX   OF  TKXAS 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  TXACtrx  of  Texaa  moves  that  the  House 
concur  In  the  Senate  amendment  num- 
bwed  1. 

The  miotion  was  agreed  to. 
The  Clerk  read  Senate  amendment  No. 
2  as  follows: 

Page  I.  aftM-  line  II,  Insert: 

"Sac.  3.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  414 
of  ttUe  38,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  '839'  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  ■833'. 

"(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  414  of  suiA 
UUe  la  amended  by  striking  out  '880'  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '868'. 

"(c)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  414  of  such 
title  Is  amended  by  striking  out  '841'  and  in- 
■ertlng  in  Ueu  thereof  '948'." 


MOTION  OFFBB)  BT  MB.  TKAOnx  OF  TEU8 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
offer  a  motion. 
The  Cleik  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  TxAGUB  of  Texas  moves  that  the  House 
concur  In  the  senate  amendment  num- 
bered 3. 

The  moticm  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clei^  read  Senate  amendment  No. 

3  as  follows: 

Page  1,  after  line  11,  Insert: 

"Sxc.  4  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
417(a)  of  Utle  38.  United  States  Code.  Is 
amended  by  inserting  '(1)'  Immediately 
after  'unless',  and  by  strllclng  out  the  period 
at  the  end  of  such  sentence  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  a  comma  and  the  foUowlng: 
'or  (3)  the  total  amount  paid  to  the  widow, 
children,  or  parents  of  such  veteran  under 
any  such  policy  is  equal  to  or  exceeds  the 
face  value  of  the  policy  and  such  amount 
paid  when  added  to  any  amounts  paid  as 
death  compensation  is  equal  to  or  lees  than 
the  total  amount  which  would  have  been 
payable  In  dependence  and  Indemnity  oom- 
pensaUon  foUowlng  the  death  of  such  vet- 
eran If  such  widow,  children,  or  parents  had 
been  eligible  for  such  compensation  upon  the 
death  at  such  veteran.  Any  person  receiving 
death  compensation  at  the  time  he  becomes 
eligible  for  dependency  and  indemnity  com- 
pensaUon  pursuant  to  clause  (2)  of  the  pre- 
ceding sentence  shall  continue  to  receive 
such  death  compensation  unless  he  makes 
application  to  the  Administrator  to  be  paid 
dependency  and  indemnity  compensaUon. 
An  election  by  such  person  to  receive  depend- 
ency and  indemnity  compensaUon  shall  be 
final.'. 

"(b>  The  last  sentence  of  section  417(a)  of 
such  UUe  Is  amended  by  striking  out  'pre- 
ceding sentence'  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
'first  sentence'. 

"(c)  No  dependency  and  Indemnity  com- 
pensation shall  be  payable  to  any  person  by 
virtue  of  the  amendments  made  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section  for  any  person  prior 
to  the  effecUve  date  of  this  Act." 

MOTION   OrrXXXD   BT    MB.   TXACUB  OF  TBXAS 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  offer  a  motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  TxAGtrx  of  Texas  moves  that  the  House 
disagree  to  Senate  amendment  numbered  3. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  read  Senate  amendment  No. 

4  as  follows: 

Page  1,  after  line  11,  Insert: 

"Sbc.  5.  The  amendments  made  by  secUons 

3  and  3  of  this  Act  shaU  become  effective  on 
the  first  day  of  the  second  calendar  month 
foUowlng  the  month  In  which  this  Act  Is 
enacted." 

MOTION   OFFKSBD   BT    MX.   TXACT7K  OF  TEXAS 

Mr.  TEIAOUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  offer  a  motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Tbaottx  of  Texas  moves  that  the  House 
concur  In  the  Senate  amendment  numbered 

4  with  the  foUowlng  amendment : 

On  page  3,  line  20,  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendments,  strike  out  "5"  and  Insert  "4". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

BCr.  TEAOUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  bill,  as  passed  by  the  House  on 
October  6,  1969,  contained  a  new  defini- 
tion of  a  child  to  include  as  a  child  a 
person  to  whom  an  Interlocutory  decree 
of  adoption  had  been  Issued  by  an  ap- 
propriate adoption  authority.  It  was  for- 
mally requested  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration and  passed  by  the  House 
unanimously. 
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The  Senate.  In  puslng  tbe  bill,  con- 
tinued the  HoMse  language  which  is  con- 
tained in  section  1  and  added  to  It  in 
sections  2  and  3.  increases  far  children 
under  the  dependency  and  indemnity 
compensation  struetme  of  title  S8.  It  also 
included  language  to  provide  for  the 
payment  of  dependency  and  indemnity 
compensation  to  certain  widows  who  are 
receiving  death  compensation  today.  All 
of  this  relates  to  service-connected  cases 
and  would  cost  approximately  $3^  mil- 
lion the  first  year. 

The  motions  which  I  have  offered 
would  retain  the  House  langtiage  in  sec- 
tion 2.  accept  sections  2  and  3  relating 
to  increases  for  dependency  and  indem- 
nity compensation  to  children,  and  re- 
ject the  amendment  with  regard  to  the 
old  death  compensation  being  merged 
into  dependency  and  indemnity  com- 
pensation. The  latter  action  Is  due  to  the 
fact  that  It  Is  already  covered  on  a  more 
liberal  basis  in  the  bill.  HJl.  16661, 
which  the  House  win  shortly  consider, 
and  which  I  feel  sure  will  pass  unani- 
mously. 

Mr.  AYRXS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill 
passed  tbe  House  on  October  6,  1969.  It 
contained  a  new  definition  of  a  child  for 
veterans'  benefits  to  recognise  an  adopted 
child  as  a  dependent  from  the  date  an 
Interlocutory  decree  of  adoption  had  been 
issued  by  an  appropriate  adoption  au- 
thority, ratber  than  from  the  time  the 
decree  becomes  final 

The  Senate  amended  the  bill  to  In- 
crease by  10  percent  payments  to  chil- 
dren under  the  d^)endency  and  indem- 
nity compensation  provision  of  title  S8. 
It  also  provided  for  the  payment  of  de- 
pendency and  indemnity  compensation 
to  certain  widows  who  are  receiving  death 
mmpensatton  today. 

I  support  the  motions  offered  by  the 
<^«ti»mi<«>My^  chairman  of  tlM  mmmltttfi 
which  would  retain  the  House  language, 
accept  the  Senate  amendsMnt  relating 
to  Increases  for  >toiTfffiVm4^'and  indrm 
nlty  compensatiy  to  children,  and  reject 
the  amendment  to  permit  certain  widows 
to  receive  dependency  and  indemnity 
compensation.  The  latter  action  Is  due 
to  the  fact  that  ilmllar  provlstoDs  are 
contained  in  the  bin,  HJt.  166C1.  which 
tbe  House  will  consider  today. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment to  the  title  of  the  bill,  as  foUows: 

Amend  tt>«  Utle  to  m  to  f«Ml:  "An  Act  to 
•mend  tme  S8.  TTnlted  Statai  Code,  to  revtee 
tbe  definition  of  the  term  'child'  to  ree- 
ognlae  an  Adopted  cHlld  of  «  Tetena  ••  a 
dependent  tram  the  date  of  laeiwnee  at 
an  Interlocutocy  decree,  to  ineieaee  tlM 
ratee  of  depen«lency  and  lademnlty  eom- 
penaeUon   peyeMe    to    deydwit  ehUdren 


ico«oif 

ICr.  TEAOUS  of  Texas.  Mr 
I  offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 

ttt.    TkMve    at   TUM    raovee    that 
Hotue   concur    In    the   Senate 
to  the  Utle  of  tbe  bm. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  recnnsldfr  the 
which  action  was  taken  on  ttie 
mottom  was  laid  on  tbe  Uhla. 


Speaker. 


NECSBSART  HOSPITAL  OR  DOMI- 
CnjART  CARE  FOR  VETERANS  72 
YEARS  OP  AGE  OR  OLDER 

Mr.  TEAOUE  ot  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  take  from 
the  Speaker's  desk  the  bUl  (HJl.  693) 
to  amend  title  36  of  the  United  States 
Code  to  provide  that  veterans  who  are 
72  years  of  age  or  older  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  unable  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
necessary  hospital  or  domiciliary  care, 
and  for  other  purposes,  with  the  Senate 
ameiMlments  thereto,  and  consider  the 
Senate  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bUl. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  first  Senate 
amendment  as  foUows: 

Page  1,  line  7.  etrlke  out  all  After  ■nbe" 
over  to  and  Including  line  3  on  page  3  and  In- 
sert: "receipt  of  pension  under  any  law  ad- 
minlatered  by  tbe  Veteraaa'  Admlnlatretloa 
•bai:  constitute  suOotent  evidence  of  In- 
ability to  defray  neceetary  ezpensea,  and 
any  veteran  In  receipt  of  snch  pension  sbaU 
be  exempt  from  malfing  any  statement  on- 
der  oath  regarding  bis  Inability  to  defray 
necessary  expense*.' " 

MonoM  omBXB  ST  Ma.  Tsssov  or  tsxas 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 

Mr.  TSsoox  of  Ttnaa  moves  that  tbe  House 
disagree  to  Senate  amendment  numbered  I. 


votes  by 


The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  Clerh   read  Senate  amendment 
No.  2  as  follows  : 

Page  a.  strike  out  aU  after  line  IS  over 
to  and  including  Une  IQ  on  page  S. 

MOTION  omasD  BT  Ma.  TXAotTs  or  TBua 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  offer  a  motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  TBsacB  tt  Tesas  moves  that  the 
Houee  eoneur  In  Senate  amendment  num- 
bered a.  with  the  foUowlag  amendments: 

On  page  3.  Une  1.  at  the  Bsnats  engroeeed 
amendmenta.  strllce  out  "3"  and  Insert  "S". 
and  strike  out  "16"  and  Insert  "V. 

On  page  S,  line  2.  of  tbe  Senate  engrossed 
amend  in  en  ta.   strike   out   "on  page  t". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  biU  which  was  psswrt  by  the  House 
on  June  2.  provided — 

First  That  a  veteran  who  Is  72  yea^a 
of  age  or  older  wlU  no  longer  be  required 
to  sign  a  statement  of  InablUty  to  dafray 
necessary  hospital  or  domiciliary  ex- 
penses to  gain  admission  to  a  VA  hospital 
or  domlcllairy  for  treatment  of  a  non- 
service-connected  disabiUty. 

Second.  Autttoriae  furnishing  of  out- 
patient care  and  such  other  medical 
services  as  are  reasonably  necessary  to 
any  veteran  who  Is  in  receipt  of  pension 
or  compensation  baaed  on  need  of  regu- 
lar aid  and  attendance  of  another  pezaon, 
or  who  Is  permanently  housebound. 

TUrd.  Pennit  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration to  furnish  drugs  and  medication 
to  veterans  who  are  receiving  the  boiae- 
bound  rate  of  compensation  or  pension. 
Existing  law  petiBlto  famishing  of  drags 
and  medication  to  tboae  In  reeelpt  of  the 
aid  and  attendance  rate.         t 


Fourth.  Extend  eligibiUty  for  medical 
care  for  non-service-connected  dlMUiUi- 
ties  to  veterans  who  served  on  the  Mexi- 
can border  during  tbe  period  beginning 
May  9.  1916,  and  ending  April  6.  1917. 

Fifth.  Remove  the  llmiUtions  imposed 
by  section  201  of  the  Revenue  and  Ex- 
penditure Control  Act  of  1968— PubUc 
Law  364 — ^insofar  as  they  apply  to  oeU- 
Ings  placed  on  personnel  within  tbe  Vet- 
erans' Administration. 

The  Senate,  In  passing  the  biU  on  Oc- 
tober 21.  1969,  amended  the  proposal  by 
writing  into  the  blU  what  is  already  VA 
poUcy:  namely,  that  receipt  of  pension 
from  the  Veterana'  Administration  shaU 
constitute  sufficient  evidence  of  inabUity 
to  pay  as  to  permit  the  veteran  to  be  ad- 
mitted without  making  any  statement 
regarding  his  inability  to  pay  the  cost  of 
hospitalisation.  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion regulation  today  assumes  that  any 
person  who  is  drawing  pension  is  In  need 
of  hosptlal  care  and  eligible  for  such 
insofar  as  economic  factors  are  involved. 

The  Senate  amendment  also  removed 
the  proposed  ellgiUUty  of  Mexican  bor- 
der veterans  for  medical  care. 

lite  motion  I  have  made  win  restore 
this  feature  to  the  form  as  passed  by  tbe 
House:  namely,  by  providing  that  every 
applicant  who  is  72  years  of  age  or  older 
wiU  no  longer  be  required  to  sign  any 
statement  of  incbiUty  to  pay  for  bo^t- 
talization  when  he  appUes  for  admission 
to  a  Veterans'  Administration  hoapltaL 
liy  motion  also  restores  the  medtcial  car* 
feature  for  Mexican  border  veterans. 

I  hope  that  the  other  body  will  eon- 
alder  this  to  be  a  reasonable  comprotnlse. 
accept,  and  send  the  measure  to  the 
White  House. 

Mr.  ATREa  Mr.  Speaker,  HJl.  693,  aa 
it  passed  the  House,  ellmhiated  the  oath 
of  InabUity  to  pay  for  hospitalisation 
sought  by  veterans  who  are  72  yean  of 
age  or  older. 

The  bUl  also  extended  eliglbUlly  for 
non-servloe-connected  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration medical  care  to  veterans  who 
served  on  the  Mexican  border  between 
May  9,  1916.  and  AprU  •.  1917. 

The  Senate  amended  the  bUl  to  pro- 
vide that  the  oath  of  InabUity  to  pay 
for  hospltoltsatlon  be  eHmhfiatod  only  for 
those  who  are  In  reeeipt  of  pension  bene- 
flta.  Tills  la  more  restrictive  than  the 
TToiise  passed  provision,  since  It  merely 
provldea  statutory  authority  for  a  pro- 
cedure already  accomplished  under  Vet- 
erans' Administration  regulattons. 

Tbe  Senate  also  eliminated  the  pn>- 
vislon  that  Mexican  border  veterans  ba 
entitled  to  Veterans'  Administration 
hospital  and  medlcsl  care. 

The  effect  of  the  motions  offered  wlU 
be  to  restore  substantially  the  House 
language  with  respect  to  theee  Senate 
amendments.  I  support  the  motions. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment 
to  the  title' of  the  bUl.  as  foUows: 

Amend  tbe  title  so  as  to  read:  "Aa  Aet  to 
amend  UUe  3S.  United  Btotes  Cod*,  to  pro- 
vide tbat  veterans  who  are  in  reoetpt  of  pen- 
sion Shan  be  deemed  unable  to  defray  tbe  ex- 
pense* of  neceaary  hospital  or  domiciliary 
care,  and  for  other  purpoaea." 

aaoTsoei  a&wnma  ar  Ma.  tbaous  ov  r^um 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Siieaker, 

I  olhr  a  motloa. 
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The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 

Mr.  Teagttb  of  Texas  moves  that  the  House 
disagree  to  the  Senate  amendment  to  the 
title  of  tbe  bill. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  the  votes  by 
which  action  was  taken  on  the  several 
motions  was  laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  TEAOUE  of  l^exas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimoas  consent  that  aU  Mem- 
bers desiring  to  do  so  may  have  5  legis- 
lative days  in  which  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  on  tiie  veterans'  legisla- 
tion we  have  Just  considered. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  HJR.  515, 
CHILDREN'S  POOD  SERVICE  PRO- 
GRAMS 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  caU  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bUl  (HJl. 
515)  to  amend  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  and  the  ChUd  Nutrition  Act 
of  1966,  to  clarify  responsibiUties  related 
to  providing  free  and  reduced-price 
meals  and  preventing  discrimination 
against  children,  to  revise  program 
matching  requirements,  to  strengthen 
the  nutrition  training  and  education 
benefits  of  the  programs,  and  otherwise 
to  strengthen  the  food  service  programs 
for  chUdren  in  schools  and  service  insti- 
tutions, and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  stetement  of  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  be  read  in  lieu  of  the 
report. 
The  Clerk  read  the  Utle  of  the  blU. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 
(For  conference  report  and  stetement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  AprU 
29,  1970.) 

Mr.  PERKINS  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  further  reading  of  the  stete- 
ment of  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection.  It 
Is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  with  great  pride  that 
I  present  today  the  conference  report  on 
HJl.  515.  This  bUl  creates  a  new  charter 
for  the  child  nutrition  programs.  It  win 
strengthen  the  Stote  and  local  adminis- 
tration of  these  programs  and  it  wiU  ex- 
tend and  improve  their  nutritional  bene- 
flte  to  aU  cliUdren,  especially  to  those 
ChUdren  who  come  from  poor  famiUes. 
The  history  of  ttiis  bUl  is  worthy  of 
brief  review.  It  was  first  introduced 
nearly  2  years  ago  as  HJl.  17873,  on  Jan- 
uary 14,  1968.  This  action  was  an  out- 
growth of  a  series  of  hearings  held  by 
the  House  Education  and  Labor  Commit- 
tee on  the  subject  of  malnutrition  and 
Federal  food  programs.  Testimony  from 
many  groups  brought  out  clearly  the 


need  for  greaUy  expanded  efforts  to  pro- 
vide better  nutrition  for  our  Nation's 
ChUdren. 

HJl.  17873  was  passed  by  the  House 
and  subsequenUy  passed  by  the  Senate  as 
part  of  another  measure  and  thus  did 
not  go  to  conference.  H.R.  515,  as  it  now 
stends,  is  a  much  improved  version  of 
the  original  bUl  as  a  result  of  the  legis- 
lative process  through  both  Houses  of 
the  Congress.  In  total,  the  biU  is  a  prod- 
uct of  aU  interested  groups,  both  inside 
and  outside  of  the  Federal  Government. 
It  is  a  bipartisan  effort  and  worthy  of 
your  full  support. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  also  feel  constrained 
to  say  that  in  the  past  2  years  there  has 
been  much  clearer  recognition  of  the 
compeUing  need  for  improvement  in  the 
chUd  nutrition  programs.  Additional 
funds  have  been  forthcoming  and  signif- 
icant progress  has  been  made  in  reach- 
ing more  needy  chUdren.  Only  recently, 
H.R.  11651  was  approved  to  provide  an 
additional  $30  mUlion  to  sustain  the  pro- 
gram of  free  or  reduced-price  lunches  for 
needy  chUdren  through  the  remainder  of 
this  school  year. 

I  should  like  here  to  discuss  some  of 
the  major  features  of  the  biU  and  their 
impUcations. 

It  carries  authority  for  appropriations 
1  year  in  advance  for  the  School  Lunch 
and  ChUd  Nutrition  Act  programs.  For 
the  first  time,  State  departments  of  ed- 
ucation and  local  school  districts  wiU  be 
able  to  do  effective  planning  on  the  use 
of  Federal  fimds.  The  beneflte  of  this 
major  step  from  the  standpoint  of  effi- 
ciency cmd  good  management  wiU  be  far 
reaching  and  of  great  significance. 

The  authority  for  the  appropriation 
of  nonfood  assistance  funds  to  schools  in 
low-income  areas  has  been  extended  for 
3  additional  years.  A  major  improvement 
has  been  made  in  the  apportionment 
formula  to  direct  these  funds  to  the 
areas  of  greatest  need. 

Authority  is  given  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  make  grants  to  the  States 
for  nutritional  training  and  education 
for  school  lunch  workers,  cooperators, 
and  participants  and  for  necessary  sur- 
veys and  studies  of  requirements  for  food 
service  programs.  The  provision  means 
that  State  administration  agencies  wlU 
be  able  to  give  special  attention  to  the 
important  task  of  improving  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  principles  of  good  nutrition 
among  aU  those  taking  a  part  in  the 
chUd  feeding  programs. 

The  matehing  of  Federal  funds  by  the 
States  WiU  be  strengthened.  For  the  first 
time,  a  portion  of  the  matehing  require- 
ment must  be  provided  from  the  State 
level  revenues.  This  provision  wiU  not 
take  effect  until  July  1,  1971,  in  order  to 
give  State  legislatures  sufficient  time  to 
appropriate  funds. 

National  standards,  based  on  income 
poverty  guidelines,  are  established  for 
determining  the  eligibUity  of  needy  chU- 
dren for  free  or  reduced-price  meals. 
Local  school  authorities  wiU  publicly  an- 
nounce these  standards  and  wiU  be  re- 
quired to  take  necessary  measures  to 
avoid  identification  of  chUdren  receiv- 
ing free  or  reduced-price  meals.  Parents 
whose  chUdren  quaUfy  under  these  stand- 
ards WiU  apply  on  the  basis  of  a  simple 


self-certification  process  free  from  any 
humiliating  or  discriminatory  practices 
as  recommended  by  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Nutrition  and  Health.  We 
who  were  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  also  wish  to  impress  on  local  school 
administrators  that  such  income  data 
are  confidential. 

Section  11  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  is  to  be  amended  in  order  that 
Federal  funds  can  be  used  in  any  school 
to  finance  limches  for  needy  chUdren: 
the  present  law  limits  specifd  Federal  as- 
sistance of  this  type  to  those  schools 
serving  predominantly  low-income  areas. 
In  addition,  a  desirable  change  Is  to 
be  made  in  the  formula  for  the  appor- 
tionment of  tiiese  special  assistance  funds 
among  the  States.  Tills  action  wiU  di- 
rect the  necessary  funds  to  the  areas  of 
greatest  need. 

All  State  educational  agencies  wUl  be 
required  to  submit  a  plan  annuaUy  be- 
ginning January  1,  1971,  describing  the 
measures  that  wiU  be  taken  to  furnish 
free  or  reduced-price  lunches  to  every 
needy  chUd. 

Authority  Is  to  be  granted  for  States 
to  transfer  fimds  between  authorized 
programs  on  the  basis  of  an  approved 
State  plan  of  operation.  States  also  may 
receive  funds  to  carry  out  special  devel- 
opmental projecte  to  test  out  new  and 
improved  methods  for  providing  nutri- 
tious meals  to  chUdren. 

Finapy,  a  National  Advisory  CouncU 
is  to  be  established  to  make  a  continuing 
study  of  ChUd  nutrition  programs  with  a 
view  to  determining  how  such  programs 
may  be  improved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  only  touched  on 
the  major  features  of  the  biU  before  us. 
I  can  only  repeat  that  it  sets  forth  a  new 
charter  for  the  development  of  chUd 
nutrition  programs  in  the  Nation.  State 
governments  and  local  school  authorities 
are  given  new  authorities  and  new  re- 
sponsibUities  in  partnership  between  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  States.  The 
framework  has  been  established  to  see 
to  it  that  no  cliUd  shaU  go  hungry,  or 
lack  proper  nutrition.  This  is  a  goal  to 
which  we  are  aU  committed. 

In  the  years  to  come,  we  and  the  States 
must  honor  this  commitment  with  the 
funds  and  resources  required.  We  can 
do  no  less. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  express  very 
sincere  thanks  and  gratitude  to  the  many 
individuals  and  organizations  across  the 
country  who  have  helped  to  make  the 
objectives  of  this  legislation  a  reaUty. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentieman  from  Kentucky  for  yielding. 
How  do  the  expenditures  authorized  in 
the  conference  report  compare  with  the 
expenditures  for  this  purpose  as  author- 
ized in  the  legislation  orginaUy  approved 
by  the  House? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Let  me  say  to  th^  dis- 
tinguished gentieman  from  Iowa  that  the 
School  Lunch  Act  authorizes  the  ex- 
penditure of  such  funds  as  may  be  neces- 
sary, but  we  have  many  different  cate- 
gories where  we  have  different  authoriza- 
tions in  this  biU.  Last  year  for  the  entire 
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school  lunch  program  we  spent  $551,650.- 
000.  not  Including  the  special  milk  pro- 
gram, which  amounted  to  $104  million 
in  addition.  We  have  In  the  budget  this 
year  $684,978,000.  not  Including  the  spe- 
cial milk  program. 

Mr.  GROSS,  itr.  Speaker,  would  the 
gentleman  restate  the  last  figure  he  gave 
for  this  year? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  For  fiscal  year  1971,  as- 
simiing  that  the  House  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  when  they  take  up  con- 
sideration of  the  moneys,  appropriate  the 
full  amount  in  the  budget,  it  will  be 
$684,978,000.  But  I  may  say  there  Is 
nothing  in  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1971 
for  the  special  milk  program,  where  we 
expended  $104  million  last  year. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  will  the  $684 
million  envisaged  by  the  gentleman  in- 
clude the  breakfast  program? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  It  does  include  the 
breakfast  program.  It  includes  the  regu- 
lar school  lunch  program,  the  direct  ap- 
propriation in  the  sonoimt  of  $169  mil- 
lion, and  the  free  end  reduced  price 
lunches,  and  the  special  food  services 
program. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  about  the  special 
milk  program? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  It  does  not  include  that 
milk  program.  It  does  include  the  school 
breakfast  and  the  administrative  ex- 
penses, nutrition  education,  and  direct 
lunch  program  expenditures.  It  includes 
that  and  the  Federal  operating  expenses. 
Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman  yielding. 

Apropos  of  the  colloquy  between  the 
gentleman  in  the  well  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa,  is  it  $684  million  of 
Federal  contribution  to  this  program? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  The  $684  million  is  all 
Federal  contributions,  including  section 
32  foods  and  section  416  foods  that  come 
from  CCC  stocks.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman.  I  have  one  additional  ques- 
tion. On  page  10  of  the  report  of  the 
members  of  the  conference  on  the  part 
of  the  House,  under  '•School  breakfasts" 
it  is  not  clear  to  me  the  way  the  report 
Is  written  whether  the  conferees  simply 
go  from  $12  million  for  fiscal  year  1971,  to 
$25  million,  or  whether  they  go  on  to 
$50  million  for  fiscal  year  1972  and  $75 
miUion  for  fiscal  year  1973. 
The  next  sentence  says: 
There  are  no  further  eztensloiu  or  in- 
creaaes  nor  other  amendmenta. 

Are  we  extending  this  for  3  years,  or 
Just  doubling  it  for  fiscal  year  1971? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  It  was  agreed  among 
the  conferees  that  we  would  extend  the 
program  oii^  through  fiscal  year  1971 
and  set  the  authorization  at  $25  million. 

Mr.  HALL.  And  it  would  require  a  fur- 
ther authorization  for  fiscal  year  1972? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  PERKINS  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield 
mjrself  3  additional  minutes. 


Mr.  QUIE.  My  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 
msui  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  dlstln- 
giUshed  gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 

QUB). 

Mr.  QUIE.  This  wUl  be  the  first  time 
the  States  are  required  to  participate  In 
the  School  Lunch  Act  as  we  have  pro- 
vided in  the  bill  that  we  first  passed  in 
the  House. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  The  gentleman  Is  ab- 
solutely correct.  Heretofore  we  have  re- 
quired matching  from  the  Federal  level 
on  a  3  to  1  basis,  but  that  has  mostly 
come  from  charges  to  schoolchildren, 
from  money  collected  from  schoolchil- 
dren for  their  lunches. 

This  really  places  the  responsibility  on 
the  States.  In  my  Judgment,  it  will  make 
the  schoal  lunch  program  a  much  greater 
and  more  effective  program  with  that 
responsibility  placed  on  the  States,  be- 
cause they  should  be  carrying  a  part  of 
this  burden. 

Mr.  QUIE.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further.  It  should  not  be  an  onerous  bur- 
den on  the  States,  since  they  start  out 
with  4  percent  for  2  years,  and  then  6 
percent  for  2  years,  and  then  go  to  8 
percent 

Mr.  PERKINS.  That  is  correct.  We 
may  run  into  a  problem,  inasmuch  as 
many  of  the  various  State  legislatures 
will  not  meet  until  1972.  We  would  not 
want  to  punish  those  States  which  do 
not  have  a  regularly  scheduled  meeting 
in  1971. 

I  know  in  my  home  State  the  legisla- 
tiure  recently  adjourned,  before  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation.  But  perhaps  we 
may  have  to  postpone  that  date  to  some 
future  date.  I  hope  not.  I  hope  that  spe- 
cial sessions  and  so  forth  will  be  called 
to  take  care  of  this  important  matter. 

Mr.  QUIE.  The  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky also  raised  a  question  as  to  aflQ- 
davits,  under  the  bill.  While  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  not  yet  worked 
out  details  of  the  specifications  regarding 
the  affidavits,  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky agrees  with  me,  does  he  not,  that 
this  Is  merely  n  certification  on  the  part 
of  the  parents  to  the  school  of  their  in- 
come level,  rather  than  the  normal  sense 
of  an  affidavit  notorized,  going  through 
complicated  legal  proceedings. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  agree  wholeheartedly 
with  the  distinguished  gentleman.  Any 
other  interpretation  on  the  part  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  be  em- 
barrassing, and  humiliating  to  the  par- 
ents of  poor  children.  I  feel  that  any 
reasonable-minded  Secretary  would  not 
resort  to  the  technical  requirements  of 
an  affidavit  subscribed  and  sworn  to  be- 
fore a  notary  or  someone  authorized  to 
administer  an  oath. 

The  gentleman  has  stated  the  intent  of 
the  committee  and  of  the  conference 
committee  correctly. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Let  me  also  ask  a  question 
with  regard  to  private  and  parochial 
schools.  There  Is  some  question  as  to 
whether  private  or  parochial  school 
students  would  be  treated  the  same  as 
public  school  students,  or  would  the  pri- 
vate or  parochial  schools  be  in  any  way 
handicapped  in  their  effort  to  provide 
free  or  reduced  cost  school  lunches  for 


children  from  families  below  the  pov- 
erty level  who  attend  their  schools? 

It  is  my  understanding  there  Is  no  in- 
tent to  handicap  private  and  parochial 
schools  or  inhibit  them  from  providing 
free  or  reduced  cost  lunches. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  That  is  absolutely  cor- 
rect. Where  there  is  a  conflict  with  State 
laws,  the  SecreUry  of  Agriculture  will 
deal  directly  with  the  private  or  paro- 
chial school.  Just  as  he  has  in  the  past. 
We  do  not  Intend  to  take  one  thing  away 
from  the  private  schools  by  this  legisla- 
tion, but  we  will  let  the  Secretary  deal 
directly  with  those  private  schools  where 
a  State  law  conflicts. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  adoption  of 
this  conference  report  is  another  evi- 
dence of  congressional  leadership  in  re- 
sponsible legislation. 

The  bill  we  send  to  the  President  today 
got  its  start  in  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  in  1968,  when  a  predeces- 
sor bill,  with  bipartisan  sponsorship  and 
support,  was  reported  to  the  House.  It 
was  unanimously  approved  on  July  1  by 
a  352-to-O  vote. 

The  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  again,  unanimously,  reported  HJl. 
515  on  March  17.  1969.  It  passed  the 
House  without  opposition  on  March  20, 
1969.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  was 
lukewarm  in  its  support,  sending  a  per- 
manent civil  servant  to  testify,  rather 
than  an  official  in  a  policymaking  po- 
sition. 

Last  fall  the  distinguished  Jimior  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  with  a  bipartisan 
group  of  cosponsors,  introduced  a  bill 
somewhat  similar  to  HH.  515.  It  was 
strongly  endorsed  by  Members  of  both 
Houses  and  interested  public  witnesses, 
but  again  the  administration  was  reluc- 
tant to  take  strong,  positive,  and  aggres- 
sive steps  to  solve  the  problems  of  him- 
gry  children. 

The  legislation  finally  has  administra- 
tion support,  but  it  is  a  congressional 
mandate  that  we  su^e  giving  today.  We 
can  all  be  proud  because  we  have  tu:tual 
responsibility  from  both  sides  of  the 
aisle. 

I  congratulate  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky,  the  chairmsm,  and  all  of  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  for  their  leadership  in  this 
field. 

Hungry  schoolchUdren  will  thank  them 
and  us. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  15 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Minnesoto  (Mr.  Qun) . 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
use  to  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska. 

(Mr.  CUNNINGHAM  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  speak  out  of  order.) 
TODAY'S  TTNAMucouB  KurmEM*  ooxiwrt   acuifa 

ON     OaaCXKRT     LSGISLATION     ■FONSOKKD     BT 
MB.  CUMNINOHAM 

Mr.  CUNNINQHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
Just  returned  from  my  district  about 
15  minutes  ago.  but  I  have  an  Impm-tant 
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news  Item  which  wUl  be  of  Interest  to 
the  House. 

As  you  may  recall,  when  we  had  the 
obscenity  bill  up  before  us  last  week  and 
I  had  the  privilege  of  managing  it  on  our 
side  of  the  aisle.  I  mentioned  that  the 
major  bill  that  I  sponsored  and  finally 
became  law  allowed  i>arents  to  demand 
that  their  names  and  those  of  their 
minor  children  be  removed  from  the 
smut  dealers'  maiUng  lists. 

This  has  been  a  long  struggle  for 
me  over  about  a  10-year  period  to  get 
some  major  antismut  legislation  ap- 
proved. It  was  approved  but  was  im- 
mediately attacked  by  the  smut  dealers 
in  California.  But  three  Federal  Judges 
out  there  upheld  the  law.  The  smut  deal- 
ers did  not  give  up.  however,  and  ap- 
pealed to  the  Supreme  Court.  About  2 
months  ago  the  Supreme  Ck)urt  agreed 
to  hear  the  challenge.  Just  this  morning 
the  Supreme  Court  unanimously  agreed 
that  the  law  was  constitutional.  On  the 
news  where  I  find  this  wordage: 

From  the  Associated  Press : 

COTTBT-OSSCKNRT 

Washdjoton. — ^The  Supreme  Court  up- 
held today  the  Federal  law  that  requires 
maUers  to  stop  sending  "obscene"  advertlx- 
ment  to  people  who  dont  want  them. 

The  court  unanimously  upheld  a  section 
of  the  Postal  Revenue  and  Federal  Salary  Act 
of  1967  under  which  a  householder  may  re- 
quire that  a  mailer  remove  bis  name  from 
Ita  mailing  lists  and  stop  all  future  mail- 
ings to  person  complaining. 

Chief  Justice  Warren  Burger,  writing  for 
the  court,  swept  aside  oontentlons  that  access 
to  the  mall  Is  a  freedom  protected  by  the  first 
amendment. 

Without  doubt  the  postal  system  Is  an  In- 
dispensable adjunct  of  every  civilized  society 
and  communication  Is  Imperative  to  a 
healthy  social  order.  Burger  wrote.  "But  the 
light  of  every  person  to  be  let  alone'  must 
be  placed  In  the  scales  with  the  right  of 
others  to  onmmunlcate." 

Prom  United  Press  International : 
Sex  Hul 

Washinoton. — The  Supreme  Court  today 
upheld  the  constitutionality  ot  law  which 
allows  anybody  to  keep  advertising  out  of 
his  maUbox  If  he  decides  It  la  too  sexy. 

The  law  was  challenged  by  14  mail  order 
houses,  book  publishers  and  others,  who 
olalmed  It  interferes  with  their  rl^t  to  free 
communication  through  the  mall. 

The  vote  of  the  eight-man  court  was 
Tinanlmous,  with  Chief  Justice  Warren  E. 
Burger  speaking  for  the  majority. 

Tite  law  authorizes  any  addressee  to  take 
steps  to  stop  "pandering  advertisements" 
which  he  believes  to  be  "erotlcally  arousing 
or  sexually  provocative." 

He  asks  the  post  office  to  order  the  firm 
to  take  his  name  off  the  mailing  list.  The 
firm  can  get  a  p>oet  office  hearing  U  It  wishes. 
In  the  event  of  non-ocMnpUance  the  poet- 
master  general  may  ask  the  attorney  gen- 
eral for  a  court  order. 

The  mall  order  houses  told  the  court  dele- 
tions cost  (5  a  name  because  the  lists  are 
not  alphabetlcaL 

Burger  said: 

"In  effect.  Congress  has  erected  a  wall — 
or  more  accurately  permits  a  citizen  to  erect 
a  wall — that  no  advertiser  may  peitetrat* 
without  his  acqulesoenoe.  The  continuing 
operative  effect  of  a  mailing  ban  once  Im- 
posed   presents    no    constitutional    obsta- 


"^a  .  .  .  categorically  reject  the  argu- 
ment that  a  vendor  has  a  right  under  the 
Constitution  or  ottierwlse  to  send  nnwaatsd 
material  Into  the  home  of  another.  If  this 


prohibition  operates  to  impede  the  flow  of 
even  valid  ideas,  the  answer  Is  that  mo  ona 
has  a  right  to'  press  even  'good'  Ideas  on  an 
unwlUlng  recipient. 

"That  we  are  often  'captives'  outside  the 
sanctuary  of  the  home  and  subje^  to  objec- 
tionable speech  and  other  sound  does  not 
mean  we  must  be  captives  everywhere. 

"The  asserted  right  o<  a  mailer,  we  repeat, 
stops  at  the  outer  boundary  ot  every  per- 
son's domain." 

JusUce  William  J.  Brennan,  Jr.,  and  Wil- 
liam O.  Douglas  added  a  word  about  an- 
other section  of  the  law  which  allows  an  ad- 
dressee to  Include  the  names  of  any  minor 
children  under  19  In  any  poet  office  depart- 
ment stop  order. 

Speaking  for  the  two,  Brennan  said  under 
the  Court's  broad  interpretation  of  the  law,  a 
parent  could  prevent  children  "even  If  they 
are  18  years  old,  from  receiving  political,  re- 
ligious or  other  materials  which  the  parents 
find  offensive." 

Brennan  said  this  construction  "Is  not 
without  constitutional  dlfflculUes"  but  this 
issue  Is  not  part  of  today's  case.  He  said  he 
understands  the  court  to  leave  the  matter 
<^>en. 

The  complaining  companies  were  American 
Book  Service.  Cal-Sur  Co.,  Hmne  Products. 
Ras  Enterprises — Dairo  Industries,  Atthena 
Products,  Cameo  Distributors,  Bllthels  Mail- 
ing Service,  Tiffany  Enterprises,  Quality 
Products,  Media  Consultants,  United  Sur- 
gical, Premier  Products,  Norman  Stacy  &  As- 
sociates and  C.  &  A.  Sales. 

This  is  a  long  story,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  will 
not  go  into  It  and  take  up  the  time  of 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota,  who 
yielded  to  me,  but  It  is  a  great  victory 
and  a  great  breakthrough.  Now  we  csm 
proceed  with  other  obscenity  legislation. 

As  I  said  last  week  as  I  managed  the 
bill,  on  behalf  of  the  administration, 
which  came  out  of  our  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  C?lvil  Service,  there  was 
tremendous  help  and  encouragement, 
Mr.  Speaker,  which  you  gave  to  me  on 
this  bill  during  the  long  struggle.  If  we 
lost  this  case,  we  might  as  well  forget 
about  any  legislation  in  this  field  of 
pornography  and  trying  to  stop  it. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  great  vie 
tory  for  the  American  people.  It  Is  a  great 
victory  for  the  Congress.  I  am  so  happy 
about  today's  Supreme  Court  decision 
that  I  now  know  we  must  go  full  steam 
ahead  with  cleaning  up  this  mess  once 
and  for  all. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  for  yielding  to  me  for  this 
purpose. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
years  the  problems  of  hunger  in  Amer- 
ica have  received  a  substantial  degree  of 
attention  through  the  press  and  public 
and  particularly  in  the  Congress.  The 
national  school  lunch  bill  has  for  years 
addressed  itself  to  those  needs.  I  have, 
since  coming  to  Congress,  been  a  sup- 
porter of  this  legislation,  and  have 
worked  actively  to  promote  and  expand  it 
through  the  years  in  an  effort  to  extend 
its  effectiveness.  This  has  not  been  an 
exclusive  effort  on  my  part  by  any  means. 
The  gentleman  from  Kentucky,  the 
chairman  of  our  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor.  Cakl  Pehkins.  and  I 
have  worked  together  for  years  to  de- 
velop our  mutual  concern  for  this  pro- 
gram. I  think.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  signifi- 
cant that  every  piece  of  school  lunch 
legislation  to  be  signed  into  law  in  re- 


cent years  was  initiated  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  It  is  important  to  note 
that  these  actions  were  started  before, 
and  continued  after,  the  general  public 
became  conoemed  about  hunger  and  or- 
ganizations came  into  being  to  help 
eliminate  this  problem. 

Specifically,  Mr.  Speaker,  last  year  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  and  I  recog- 
nized that  there  were  insufficient  fimds 
to  meet  the  school  lunch  needs  in  this 
country  and  introduced  temporary 
emergency  assistance  legislation  de- 
signed to  meet  that  problem.  This  recog- 
nition came  as  a  result  of  our  feeling  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  that  some 
action  had  to  be  taken,  not  because  of 
prompting  by  the  other  body.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  tmd  I  Introduced 
legislation  the  end  of  May  and  the  House 
acted  shortly  thereafter,  authorizing 
$100  million  to  meet  this  emergency  need. 
Yet,  It  took  over  10  months  before  the 
President  got  the  bill  and  signed  It  into 
law,  after  the  other  body  reduced  this  to 
$30  miUion. 

This  legislation  that  we  are  consider- 
ing today  was  also  initiated  in  this  body 
and  it  was  introduced  the  first  day  of 
the  91st  Congress.  It  was  passed  by  the 
House  less  than  2  months  later.  And  yet. 
It  has  taken  over  a  year  for  action  to 
be  forthcoming  so  that  we  can  come 
before  you  today  with  a  conference  re- 
port and  tomorrow  send  this  bill  to  the 
President  for  signature.  It  has  been  the 
House  of  Representatives  that  has  con- 
sistently taken  the  lead  in  this  area.  We 
may  be  short  on  the  rhetoric,  which 
appears  to  be  commonplace  elsewhere, 
but  we  are,  Mr.  Speaker,  first  to  act  on 
legislation  because  we  do  imderstand  the 
problems  and  recognize  the  needs. 

I  think  It  is  Important  to  clarify  some 
misimderstandings  that  may  exist  in  re- 
gard to  changes  that  were  made  in  the 
conference  report.  As  you  know,  several 
amendments  to  the  original  bill  were 
made  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate.  House 
conferees  felt  that  some  modifications  to 
those  amendments  were  necessary.  Much 
attention  has  been  focused  specifically 
on  the  new  digibility  language  in  sec- 
tion 9  which  states: 

Free  lunches  shall  be  served  to  low-Income 
children  or  children  being  eligible  for  school 
lunches. 

The  wording  in  my  Judgment  is  aca- 
demic because  the  existing  School  Lunch 
Act,  in  section  9,  the  third  sentence,  now 
reads: 

Such  meals  shall  be  served  without  cost 
or  at  a  reduced  cost  to  children  who  are 
determined  by  local  school  authorities  to  be 
unable  to  pay  the  full  cost  of  the  lunch. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  action  in  ccmf  erence 
takes  the  basic  coaeq>t  already  in  the 
law  and  expands  it  so  that  all  poor  chil- 
droi  shall  be  served  free  or  reduced- 
price  meals  on  a  standard  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  The 
discretion  for  determinatkm  as  presoitly 
written  In  the  law  remains  with  the  local 
school  authority. 

What  we  did  In  this  legislation,  the 
conferoice  report.  Is  to  Qiecify  a  na- 
tional standard  that  shall  vpfAs  to  local 
school  boards.  So,  as  it  was  written  pre- 
viously into  law,  such  meals  free  or  at 
lowest  cost  shall  be  served,  but  instep 
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of  left  entirely  to  the  discretion  of  the 
local  school  system  a  child  coming  from 
a  family  which  Is  below  the  poverty  level. 
$3,800.  nonfarm;  and.  $3,200,  farm  must 
be  served  free  or  lowest  cost  lunches. 
The  local  school  authorities  retain  their 
authority  to  provide  free  or  reduced  cost 
lunches  for  children  who  come  from  a 
family  whose  income  Is  above  the  poverty 
!mes. 

Another  change  as  noted  in  the  news- 
papers. I  feel  there  has  been  a  misrep- 
resentation of  what  we  attempted  to 
do  on  the  House  side  In  the  conference 
report.  When  the  Members  of  the  other 
body  suggested  that  we  continue  to 
use  those  words,  "shall  be  served."  In- 
stead of  "shall  be  eligible."  we  accepted 
that  change  because  we  imderstood  the 
meaning  was  the  same  anyway  and 
while  it  made  the  language  redimdant, 
it  made  the  amendment  absolutely  clear. 
That  is  the  reason  I  suggested  we  change 
the  words  "shall  be  eligible"  to  "shall  be 
served. ' 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota, who  has  labored  so  diligently  and 
untiringly  from  the  time  we  introduced 
the  legislation,  that  I  read  the  press  re- 
lease, and  it  was  most  difficult  for  me  to 
understand  because  it  was  very  clear  that 
it  was  based  altogether  on  hearsay  evi- 
dence. In  the  first  place,  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Qun)  offered  the 
amendment  to  substitute  the  terminology 
"shall  be  served"  instead  of  "shall  be 
eligible." 

Be  that  as  it  may,  no  one  doubts  the 
hard  work  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota has  done  throughout  the  years  in 
tnrlng  to  strengthen  the  child  feeding 
programs  in  this  country,  and  the  Fed- 
eral lunch  programs.  No  Member  in  this 
body  has  made  a  greater  contribution 
to  this,  and  I  personally  want  to  com- 
pliment the  gentleman  for  the  great  work 
that  he  has  done,  and  for  his  untiring 
work  all  the  way  through  In  connection 
with  improving  the  school  Iimch  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  Important  for 
me  to  point  out  that,  in  my  judgment,  the 
most  significant  change  in  the  legislation, 
and  one  which  I  developed  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky,  is  that  when 
meals  are  provided  free  or  at  reduced 
cost  to  needy  children,  the  first  priority 
shall  be  given  to  free  meals  to  the  need- 
iest. In  other  words,  given  the  existing 
funds  we  have  available,  the  poorest  of 
the  poor  will  be  served  under  this  legis- 
lation. It  is  my  feeUng  that  this  approach 
Is  fair,  rational  and  defensible. 

As  we  point  out  in  the  conference  re- 
port, those  who  are  not  able  to  pay  for 
the  lunches,  even  at  a  reduced  cost,  shall 
be  provided  free  lunches  by  the  local 
aciiooA  authorities  and  Federal  funds 
available  shall  be  used  for  this  purpose 
first. 

I  follow  the  developments  in  child 
feeding  programs  and  note  with  great 


enthusiasm  that  Federal  interest  and 
support  is  improving  and  achieving  re- 
sults. As  of  December  1069— the  last 
month  for  which  figures  were  available — 
4.6  million  needy  children  were  receiving 
free  or  reduced-price  meals.  That  is 
nearly  one-quarter  of  the  more  than  20 
million  school  children  whose  school 
meals  are  supported  in  part  by  the  na- 
tional school  lunch  program.  The  4.6  mil- 
lion figure  is  up  from  3.4  million  at  the 
end  of  the  last  school  year  and  from  2.2 
million  the  year  before  that.  Thus  free 
and  reduced-price  meal  participation  has 
more  than  doubled  in  slightly  more  than 
1  year.  By  the  end  of  the  current  school 
year  it  Is  expected  that  more  than  5.5 
million  of  the  estimated  6.6  million  needy 
children  eligible  for  free  and  reduced- 
price  meals  should  be  receiving  them. 

As  I  said  earlier,  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  and  I  cosponsored  legislation 
last  year  to  assure  that  adequate  funds 
for  this  purpose  would  be  available  and 
that  legislation  was  accepted  by  the  ad- 
ministration as  a  vehicle  for  providing  an 
additional  $30  million  for  school  feeding 
when  program  expansion  outran  earlier 
budget  estimates.  I  am  prepared  to  act 
again  if  I  believe  that  funding  is  not 
adequate. 

The  legislative  history  of  the  Senate 
debate  makes  it  clear  that  a  State  should 
not  be  cut  off  from  program  assistance 
because  of  the  failure  to  reach  every 
eligible  child.  The  language  of  the  con- 
ference amendment  makes  It  clear  that 
schools  who  make  a  good-faith  effort  to 
feed  needy  children  and  in  fact  do  feed 
free  meals  to  the  neediest  children  first 
will  not  be  subject  to  harassing  lawsuits 
that  may  cause  school  districts  to  drop 
out  of  the  lunch  program  entirely,  as 
occurred  to  one  school  district. 

Mr.  Sp(»aker.  I  raise  this  point  becatise 
I  am  concerned  that  many  well-meaning 
pe<H>le  who  are  enthusiastic  about  the 
cause  may  hurt  the  very  children  we  are 
attempting  to  help  here  today.  I  point 
specifically  to  CEO's  Legal  Services  unit, 
which  Is  representing  plaintiffs  in  suits 
challenging  food  assistance  and  school 
lunch  programs  throughout  the  country. 

I  have  been  advised  there  Is  a  very  ac- 
tive effort  to  generate  extensive  lltiga- 
ticm.  My  concern  Is  that  successful  suits 
could  cause  more  schocds  to  drop  the 
national  school  lunch  program  entirely. 
It  Is  my  feeling  that  the  mandate  we  are 
given  here  today  addresses  the  needs  of 
poor  people  and  our  desire  that  poor 
children  be  fed.  I  feel  no  aid  is  served 
and  no  child's  welfare  advanced  If  a 
school  closes  its  program.  It  is  my  hapt 
that  Federal.  State,  and  local  officials 
will  work  together  to  try  to  implement 
the  provisions  that  we  pass  here  today  so 
that  there  will  be  an  extension  of  food 
assistance  for  the  jroung  people  who  are 
in  need  rather  than  any  curtailment  as 
occurred  in  one  school  district  so  far. 

We  also  have  provisions  here  and  lan- 
guage requiring  that  the  State  develop 
means  of  extending  their  school  lunch 
program  so  that  all  at  the  schools  within 
the  State  will  be  covered  because  at  the 
present  time  not  all  of  the  schools  are 
covered.  This  Is  especially  dUDcult  in 
some  areas  where  the  schools  are  ex- 
tremely old. 


We  believe  this  will  strengthen  our 
hands  in  reaching  these  children  in 
school  and  in  day-care  centers  and  in 
summer  activities. 

We  all  know  that  in  this  abundant  land 
there  is  no  excuse  for  malnutrition — let 
alone  hunger.  This  bill  removes,  the  leg- 
islative inhibitions  to  fully  meet  the 
needs  of  our  neediest  children,  and  if 
any  of  us  who  have  been  working  hard 
on  this  legislation  find  that  additional 
legislative  changes  need  to  be  made  to 
reach  our  needy  children,  we  stand  ready 
to  make  those  changes. 

For  the  first  time,  we  are  requiring 
that  the  States  contribute  revenues  to- 
ward the  child  feeding  programs.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  recognize  that  there  are  tre- 
mendous demands  on  State  revenues  and, 
as  a  result,  we  built  in  a  gradual  and 
limited  basis  for  matching  funds  from 
these  sources.  This  change  will  mean  far 
more  than  Just  additional  funds  for  the 
program.  I  believe  that  it  will  introduce 
a  new  level  of  monitoring,  and  a  new  level 
of  evaluation.  This  will  result  in  closer 
scrutiny  at  the  State  and  local  level  as 
to  whether  these  programs  are  actually 
meeting  the  needs  and  whether  the  local 
tax  money  is  being  expended  to  fully 
meet  the  needs  of  the  young  people  who 
do  not  have  adequate  revenue  from  their 
parents  in  order  to  buy  the  food  they 
need. 

We  are  talking  about  new  develop- 
ments, new  approaches,  new  ways  of  get- 
ting meals  to  youngsters  most  in  need  of 
a  good  meal  or  two  a  day.  We  are  talking 
about  applying  the  new  technology  to  an 
old  problem. 

Conventional  thinking  in  the  programs 
for  feeding  children  tended  toward  du- 
plicating restaurant-tsrpe  facilities.  Many 
of  the  newer  suburban  high  schools  and 
even  elementary  schools  have  gone  this 
route.  The  parents  can  and  are  willing 
to  support  this  type  of  operation. 

But  what  do  you  do  about  feeding  the 
youngster  in  overcrowded,  old,  elemen- 
tary schools  in  downtown  areas?  Time 
was  when  the  children  attending  these 
schools  were  expected  to  and  did  go  home 
for  lunch.  It  might  have  been  a  good 
lunch  of  a  pickup  kind  of  lunch — or  it 
may  not  have  been  any  lunch  at  all,  if 
the  school  is  in  a  ghetto  area. 

Times  have  changed.  Now  poor  fami- 
lies in  ghetto  areas  have  greatly  ex- 
pcmded.  Also  around  our  old  schools  we 
also  have  working  mothers.  Many  by 
choice,  but  a  great  many  because  they 
have  to.  We  have  heard  for  years  about 
the  "door-key"  or  "latch-key"  children 
who,  by  force  of  circumstances,  must 
shift  for  themselves  quite  a  few  hours  of 
the  day. 

With  the  new  techncdogy,  any  school 
in  this  country  can  provide  a  good  meal 
for  these  children — can  keep  them  from 
wandering  the  streets  or  dropping  into 
the  neighborhood  store  for  empty  calo- 
ries that  appease  hunger  but  do  nothing 
for  nutrition. 

I  want  to  call  jrour  attention  to  an- 
other important  factor  in  this  bill  which 
could  be  far  reaching.  This  Involves  the 
provision  for  nutritional  training  and 
education  for  workers,  as  well  as  for  the 
participants  in  these  provmoB. 
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The  school  lunch  program  In  the  past, 
while  being  a  great  aid  in  supplying  at 
least  a  portion  of  the  dietary  needs  of 
children,  did  not  seek  to  Interest  the 
child  nor  the  family  in  the  program's 
purpose.  A  child  either  liked,  or  disliked, 
the  menu  for  the  day  and  generally  took 
no  interest  in  learning  to  appreciate  the 
value  of  any  particular  item  toward  im- 
provement of  mind  or  body.  In  fact,  this 
situation  exists  at  this  moment.  The 
youngster  may  read  the  menu  or  hear  it 
on  the  radio  prior  to  serving  time.  If  he 
does  not  like  the  items  for  the  day,  he 
may  bring  an  adequate  lunch  from  home 
but  otherwise  will  probably  buy  a  candy 
bar  or  soft  drink. 

Nutritional  education,  if  subtly  han- 
dled, can  do  much  to  engender  pride  or 
discipline  in  eating  necessary  foods  when 
the  thought  is  present  that  a  keener  mind 
or  a  more  athletic  body  will  result. 

The  old  phrase  "You  Are  What  You 
Eat"  might  well  be  revived  in  modem 
terms  with  all  the  promotional  means  we 
have  at  our  disposal  in  our  communi- 
cation programs  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  clarifies 
and  enlarges  the  authority  and  the  com- 
mitment to  better  child  nutrition.  It  pro- 
vides for  better  planning,  clearer  stand- 
ards, and  an  enlargement  of  the  FMeral, 
State,  and  local  coordination  on  which 
the  program  has  been  so  successfully 
based. 

The  provisions  for  advance  appropria- 
tions, for  an  annual  State  plan  of  opera- 
tion and  for  surveys  and  studies  at  the 
State  and  local  level  will  allow  coordi- 
nated development  and  expansion. 

Advance  appropriations  will  allow  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  allocate 
school  feeding  funds  prior  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  school  year.  This  will  be  a 
great  Improvement  over  the  experience 
of  recent  years  when  delayed  appropria- 
tions bills  have  kept  schools  in  imcer- 
tainty  about  allocation  levels  until  well 
Into  the  school  year. 

The  State  plan  of  c^eraUon  will  re- 
quire that  every  participating  State  out- 
line the  manner  in  wliich  it  proposes  to 
extend  the  program  to  every  school,  and 
to  meet  the  needs  in  every  school  for 
free  and  reduced  price  lunches.  The  State 
plan  will  also  require  States  to  coordinate 
the  lunch  program  with  the  breakfast 
program  and  with  plans  for  feeding  in 
summer  camps  and  day  care  centers. 
Thus  the  plan  will  outline  a  year-round 
nutrition  strategy.  And  by  allocating 
fimds  for  surveys  and  studies  on  a  local 
level,  it  will  be  possible  to  make  programs 
more  responsive  where  it  counts. 

While  the  bill  clarifies  eligibility 
standards  for  free  and  reduced-price 
lunches,  it  requires  that  there  be  no 
overt  identification  of  recipients.  This  is 
particularly  Important.  School  children 
are  particularly  sensitive  to  Identiflca- 
tlon  as  being  different  or  in  any  way  In- 
ferior. H.R.  515  assures  that  the  school 
lunch  program  will  not  be  used  to  divide 
school  children  into  a  imiverse  of  haves 
and  a  universe  of  have-nots. 

This  legislation  extendi  the  availabil- 
ity of  free  and  reduced  price  lunches  to 
those  schools  that  have  only  received  do- 
nated commoditiee  from  the  Department 


of  Agriculture.  Until  now  it  has  been  pos- 
sible for  a  school  to  obtain  substantial 
commodity  support  for  its  limch  program 
without  meeting  the  nutritional  require- 
ments of  the  type  A  lunch  or  providing 
free  and  reduced-price  lunches  to  needy 
students.  Now  schools  that  wish  to  re- 
ceive assistance  for  their  feeding  pro- 
grams must  participate  in  the  national 
school  lunch  program  and  meet  the  pro- 
gram's requirements  as  to  serving  needy 
students  and  providing  nutritious  meals. 
HJl.  515  makes  an  important  change 
that  will  allow  child  nutrition  programs 
to  operate  in  a  more  flexible  maimer. 
Section  11  assistance  for  free  and  re- 
duced-price lunches  will  be  available  for 
needy  children  in  all  schools.  Previously 
it  was  only  available  to  needy  children 
in  needy  schools.  Those  schools  with  only 
small  niunbers  of  needy  children  were 
expected  to  provide  free  and  reduced- 
price  lunches  out  of  regular  funds.  In 
practice  children  transferring  to  better 
schools  have  foimd  themselves  losing  out 
on  limches.  Now  the  funds  can  follow  the 
child. 

I  am  pleased  that  these  changes  have 
been  made  with  the  help  of  most 
involved. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
conference  report. 
The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsectiona: 

"(b)  Except  as  proTlded  m  Bub6«ctlon  (c), 
any  person  serving  as  the  commanding  gen- 
eral of  the  District  of  Columbia  National 
Guard  shall  be  paid  at  a  rate  equal  to  the 
minimum  rate  for  a  06-16  of  the  General 
Schedule  imder  section  5333  of  title  6  of 
the  United  States  Code. 

"(c)  Any  officer  of  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  who.  while  serving  on 
active  duty.  Is  detailed  to  serve  as  command- 
ing general  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Na- 
tional Guard  shall,  while  so  detaUed.  be  en- 
titled to  receive  only  the  pay  to  which  he  Is 
entitled  as  an  officer  of  the  Armed  Forces." 

8k:.  3.  The  paragraph  contained  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  Appropriation  Act,  1961 
(74  Stat.  36),  under  the  caption  "NaUonal 
Guard"  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "at  not 
to  exceed  $13,300  per  annum". 

Sec.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  as  having  taken  effect  on 
JiUy  1, 1966. 


CONSENT  CALENDER 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  Consent  Cal- 
endar day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  first 
bill  on  the  Consent  Calendar. 


GOLD  AND  SILVER  ARTICLES- 
CONSUMER  PROTECTION 

The  CTerk  called  the  bUl  (H.R.  8673) 
to  protect  consumers  by  providing  a  civU 
remedy  for  misrepresentation  of  the 
quality  of  articles  composed  in  whole  or 
in  part  of  gold  or  silver,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMPENSA-nON  FOR  THE  COM- 
MANDING GENERAL  OF  THE 
MnJTIA  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (MR.  350)  to 
amend  section  3&-201  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Code. 

There  being  no  objecticm,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

HJt.  360 
A  blU  to  amend  secUon  39-301  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Code 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
7  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  for 
the  organisation  of  the  mllltla  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia",  approved  March  l,  1889 
(36  SUt.  773,  773),  at  amended  (D.C.  Code. 
see.  39-301),  U  amended  (1)  by  Inserting 
"(a)"  immediately  after  "Sw:.  7.".  and  (S) 


Mr.  H^ERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  HJl.  350 
is  a  relatively  simple  bill  which  would 
amend  section  3&-201  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Code  insofar  as  it  relates  to 
compensation  for  the  commanding  gen- 
eral of  the  militia  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  bill  as  introduced  by  the  Honor- 
able Olin  E.  Teagux  of  Texas,  was  sup- 
ported in  principle  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
but  language  was  submitted  which  re- 
vised the  bill  entirely.  As  revised  in  ac- 
cordance with  their  suggestions,  the  bill 
provides  that  the  position  of  the  com- 
manding general  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia National  Guard  be  placed  within 
the  general  schedule  under  section  5332 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code.  This  would 
allow  the  approplrate  grade  for  the  hold- 
er of  this  position  to  be  determined  in 
accordance  with  the  classification  pre- 
scribed under  chapter  51  of  that  title.  The 
bill  would  also  transfer  the  position  to 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  pay  pur- 
poses. 

At  the  present  time,  through  a  para- 
graph contained  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Appropriation  Act  of  1961,  the 
salary  of  the  commanding  general  of  the 
National  Guard  is  fixed  at  $13,300  per 
year.  This  is  less  than  49  of  his  techni- 
cians make.  It  is  expected  that  the  salary 
will  be  set  at  a  GS-15  level  which  at  the 
present  time  ranges  between  $21,859  and 
$28,069,  the  lowest  and  highest  steps  ot 
that  grade. 

Under  an  Executive  order  issued  In 
1969,  the  President  has  directed  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  to  supervise,  admin- 
ister, and  control  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia National  Guard  while  In  a  militia 
status,  and  the  commanding  general  re- 
ports to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  or  an 
official  of  the  D^artment  designated  b7 
him.  It  seems  logical  Uiat  the  position 
should  be  transferred  to  the  DQMtrtment 
of  Defense  rather  than  being  a  part  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  government. 

The  enactment  of  the  bill  would  re- 
sult in  an  additional  cost  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  of  am>roxlmately  $28,- 
000  annually.  However,  this  would  be 
partially  offset,  in  terms  of  overall  cost 
to  the  Government,  by  the  eUmlnatkm 
of  $13,300  appropriated  annually  u  a 
I>art  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Appro- 
priation Act. 
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Mr.   Speakar.  I       _     . 

that  the  bill  u  amended  be  favonbly  r»- 
ported  to  tbe  Hoose. 

With  the  foDowtnff  committee  amend- 
ment: 


Strtke  all  aftar  Um  exkacUac  dauM 
Inaert  th«   foUowln«   laocuac*: 

■Thkt  s«eUon  7  of  tba  Act  aaUUad  'Aa 
Act  to  provlda  tat  %hm  n>ga"'«"**""  ^  *^* 
mlUUa  of  tba  DIatrlct  c(  OoiumbU'.  approvad 
liaicb  1.  law  (36  Stat.  na.  nS) .  m  MMndad 
(OC.  Coda.  aae.  a»-aoi).  U  amanrtart  (1) 
by  UMeiUac  '(•)'  Immxlliflj  aft«r  'Sac.  7.'. 
And  (S)  toy  adding  at  ttaa  tBd  tbaraof  Um  fol- 
lowUic  now  •ubMettans: 

"(b)  BxMRi  M  pcovldad  In  subaection  (c) . 
a  penoB  Ml  ilin  M  ttaa  wanmanrtlng  gmaral 
of  tha  mUUta  of  tba  Dtatrtct  of  Oolumbla 
aball  be  "~'^'*«"«^  to  ba  an  amployve  of  tba 
Department  of  Oefefiae,  and  of  tba  Ooltad 
StatM.  wltblB  tbe  iTwntnf  of  MCtlon  2106  of 
Utla  6.  Unltad  StatM  Code. 

"(c)  An  officer  of  the  Armed  Poreea  of  tbe 
United  StatM  who.  while  Mrrlng  on  acUve 
duty,  ta  detana^l  to  mfm  m  eMnmandlng  gan- 
aral  of  tba  mUltU  of  tba  Dlatrict  at  Oolnm- 
bU  bImU.  whlla  ao  datallad.  be  enUUed  ta 
racalva  only  tba  pay  and  allowaace*  to  wblcb 
ba  la  a&Utlad  aa  an  oOcar  of  tba  Annad 
Iftjtcaa. 

"Sac.  3.  The  paragraph  contained  In  tba 
DIstrlet  of  Oohunbia  Appropriation  Act.  IMl 
CIA  Slat.  36).  uader  tbe  caption  IVattonal 
Onarir  la  amanded  by  atrlklng  out  'at  not 
to  aJtMad  613 .300  per  annum'." 

•nie  committee  amendment  was  a^eed 
to. 

The  bin  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"TO  amend  section  39-201  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Colmnbia  Code  relating  to  the 
eompensatlon  of  the  commanding  gen- 
eral of  the  mllltla  of  the  District  of  Co- 
Imnbla.  and  for  other  purpoees." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AUTHORIZINO  THE  SECRETARY  OF 
TOR  INTERIOR  TO  APPROVE  AN 
ACHiEEMENT  ENTERH)  INTO  BY 
THE  BOaOBA  BAND  OP  MISSION 
INDIANS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJt.  3328)  to 
authorize  the  Seeretary  of  the  Interior  to 
approve  an  agreenaent  entered  Into  br 
the  Sobob*  Band  of  Mission  Indiana  le- 
leaslDg  a  claim  against  tbe  MetropoUtan 
Water  District  of  Southern  CUlfomU 
and  Eastern  Municipal  Water  District, 
Callfomla.  and  to  provide  for  construc- 
tion of  a  water  distribution  agrstem  and  a 
water  supply  for  the  Soboba  Indian 
Reservation. 

Mr.  HAU^  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanl- 
moua  conacDt  that  the  bill  be  passed  oftx 
without  prejudice. 

Ttm  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
tbe  requeat  of  the  gentkman  frooi  Mla- 
souii? 

Ttaera  was  no  objection. 


AUTEcmzno      transfer      of 

BROWN  UNIT.  FORT  BBLKNAP  IN- 
I»AII  IRRIOATION  PROJECT  TO 
LANDOWNERS  WITHIN  UNIT 

The  Cleik  called  the  UD  (HJL  142S3) 
to  authorise  the  transfer  of  the  Bnnm 
unit  of  the  Fort  Belknap  Indian  Irrlga- 


ttoB  pnJeeiOD  tht  Fart  Belknap  Indian 
Reservatkm.  Mont,  to  the  iandownen 
within  tba  unit. 

TIM  SPCAKBL  la  then  objeetlon  to 
the  ptwani  conalderaklan  of  the  blD? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  a  similar  Senate 
bill.  S.  3007.  be  considered  in  lieu  of  the 
House  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  Senate  bill  as  follows: 

a  3007 
An  act  to  autborlaa  tba  transfer  of  tbe  Brown 
unit  of  tbe  Fort  Belknap  Indian  Irriga- 
tion project  on  the  Fort  Belknap  Indian 
Reserratlon.  Montana,  to  tbe  landownera 
wttblB  tbe  unit 

B*  tt  tnmeted  by  f  A«  5«iMt«  and  Haute 
of  BepreMentmtivn  of  th»  United  State$  of 
AmeriCA  in  Com§nm  auntMad.  Tbat  tbe 
Secretary  of  tbe  Interior  la  antborlaad  to 
convey  all  of  tbe  rlgbt.  title,  aad  interaat  of 
tbe  United  SUtM  In  tbe  facllltlM  of  tba 
Brown  unit  of  tbe  Port  Bel fc nap  ^~*«"''  Irri- 
gation project,  located  in  townablp  28  north. 
rangM  33  and  34  eaat,  Montana  principal 
meridian.  Including,  but  not  limited  to,  mm 
manta.  rtghta-of-way,  canala,  latermla,  dralna. 
structtjrea  of  all  klnda,  and  water  rtgbta  beld 
for  tbe  benefit  of  tbe  onlt,  to  aa  organisa- 
tion or  asaoclatlon  having  forma  and  powera 
aatlafactory  to  the  Secretary  which  repra- 
Mnta  the  owners  of  the  landa  Mrred  by  tbe 
unit.  As  a  condition  to  aald  conTeyance,  tbe 
grantee  organlaatton  or  aaanrlatinn  aball  as- 
sume full  and  sole  rMponslbUlty  for  tbe 
care,  operation,  and  malntenanea  of  tbe  unit 
open  conTeyance,  and  aball  bold  tbe  United 
StatM  free  of  all  Iom  or  liability  for  damagM 
or  InjurlM,  direct  or  consequential,  cauaed 
by  the  existence  or  operation  of  the  unit  or 
any  of  Ita  featurea  or  structuraa.  from  and 
after  tbe  dato  of  Ita  conveyance. 

Sec.  3.  Upon  conveyance  of  the  Brown 
tinlt  of  tbe  Port  Bellmap  Indian  irrigation 
project  aa  provided  for  in  section  1  of  tbla 
Act,  the  Secretary  la  autborlaed  to  cancel 
all  accrued  operation  and  maintenance 
cbargea  and  all  construction  chargM  wltb 
reqteet  to  tlie  said  unit. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  S.  3007 
authorizes  a  transfer  of  the  Brown  imit 
of  the  Fort  Belknap  Indian  Irrigatitm 
project  to  the  landowner  within  the  unit, 
and  a  ranrellatlnn  of  the  outstanding 
reimbursable  charges  against  the  lands 
in  the  unit. 

The  Brown  unit  consists  of  a  distribu- 
tion system  for  using  water  from  the 
Uttle  Peoides  Creek.  Most  of  the  water 
available  is  flood  water.  The  project  is 
entirely  within  the  Indian  reservation, 
and  all  of  the  water  users  are  Indian 
owners  of  allotted  land. 

The  project  was  started  by  the  Indians 
with  their  own  labor  and  funds  in  1802. 
Federal  construction  began  in  1949.  The 
total  Federal  construction  cost  was  150,- 
646.25.  all  of  which  is  a  lien  against  the 
land,  but  the  Hen  ta  not  assessable  or 
collectible  untfl  the  land  passes  out  of 
DMBan  ownership. 

The  annual  operation  and  mainte- 
nance coats  are  aasessert  a«ainst  tbe 
landovners.  If  a  landowner  doca  not  pay 
an  asoeament  n  is  paid  by  the  XThlted 
States  out  of  apiwDpilated  funds  and  the 
payment  becomea  a  lien  against  tha 
lands.  The  delinquent  O.  k  M.  assess- 


menta     are     presently     appvozlmately 
$1,300. 

The  Indian  landownefB  have  asked 
that  the  project  be  irantf erred  to  them, 
and  tb^  will  then  aomme  full  responsi- 
bility for  its  operation  aiul  maintenance. 
The  united  SUtaa  wUl  have  no  further 
reaponsibUity  for  the  project  The  re-. 
quest  U  based  on  a  bdlef  by  Uie  Indians 
that  they  can  operate  and  maintain  the 
project  using  their  own  labor  and  equip- 
ment more  economically  than  ean  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  The  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  concurs  in  that 
belief.  ' 

Three  other  units  at  tbe  Fort  Bdknap 
project  were  transferred  to  tbe  water 
users  under  the  act  of  Septemtier  14, 
1961  (75  Stat  509).  which  la  similar  to 
the  pending  bill.  Indian  operatica  at 
thoae  three  units  without  further  Fed- 
eral help  haa  been  sueceasfnL  Tba 
Brown  unit,  whieb  will  be  transferred 
under  the  pending  bUl.  la  the  last  of  tbe 
active  small  irrigation  units  in  this  cate- 
gory. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  tbe  third  ttane.  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  waa 
laid  on  tbe  table. 

A  similar  Houae  bill  (H  Jl.  14253)  was 
laid  on  tbe  table. 


STONE  MOUNTAIN  MEMORIAL 
COMMEMORATIVE  MEDAI^ 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  158a9> 
to  provide  for  the  striking  of  medals  in 
commemoration  of  the  completion  of  the 
carvings  on  Stone  Mountain,  Oa.,  degtiet- 
ing  American  beroea  of  tbe  past 

There  being  no  objection,  tbe  Clerk 
read  the  bUl.  as  follows: 
HJL  isesa 
A  bill  for  the  striking  of  medala  In  eomaaeia- 

oratloo  of  tbe  completion  of  the  earvtnga 

on    Stone    Mountain,    Georgia,    depleting 

American  heroes  of  tbe  past 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senafe  and  Bouse 
of  Representativet  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congreu  aaaembled. 

Sacnow  I.  In  commemoration  of  tbe  com- 
pletion of  the  earrings  on  Stone  Mountain, 
Georgia,  depleting  American  beroea  of  the 
past,  tbe  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  (referred 
to  hereinafter  In  tbla  Act  aa  tbe  "Secretary") 
Is  authorised  to  fumlah  to  the  Stone  Moun- 
tain Memorial  Asaoclatlon  (referred  to  here- 
inafter m  tbU  Act  as  the  "Association") 
me^tg«  with  suitable  emblems,  devices,  and 
Inacrlptlons  to  be  determined  by  the  Asso- 
clauon  subject  to  tbe  approval  of  tbe  Sec- 
retary. Tha  medala  autborlaed  by  this  Act 
shall  be  treated  as  national  medala  for  tbe 
purpoaM  of  secUon  3361  of  tbe  Revised 
Statu  tM. 

Sac.  3.  The  medala  shall  be  made  and  de- 
livered at  such  tlmM  aa  may  be  required  by 
tbe  Saanrlatlnn.  in  quantttlM  of  not  leM  than 
two  tJ»ffMtiMMl  and  not  more  than  five  hun- 
dred thousand,  but  none  may  be  mads  after 
December  31. 1971. 

Saa  3.  Tbe  Secretary  shall  furnish  tbe 
medals  at  not  le«  than  tbe  Mtimated  coat 
of  manufactm'e,  including  labor,  materials. 
dlM,  oae  of  machinery,  and  overhead  ex- 
peniM  Tbe  medala  may  not  be  atrock  unleM 
seenrtty  Mtlafactory  to  tha  Secretory  U  fur- 
nished to  indeaiwify  the  Unttad  StatM  for 
fuU  payment  of  theee  ooats. 

8BC.  4.  Medala  struck  under  authority  of 
this  Aet  ahall  be  of  such  sin  or  sUsm  and  of 
saefe  meleli  u  noay  be  determined  by  tbe 
Oetiietary  la  oensultatkai  with  the 
daUon. 
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with  the  foUowlng  oommlttee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  3,  line  1,  Immediately  after  "the 
'Asaoclatlon')"  Insert  "not  more  than  five 
hundred  thousand". 

Page  3,  llnM  0  and  10,  atrike  "and  not 
more  than  five  hundred  thousand". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  uigrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  be  discharged 
from  further  consideration  of  a  similar 
Senate  bill  <S.  3435)  to  provide  for  the 
striking  of  medals  in  commemoration  of 
the  completion  of  the  carvings  on  Stone 
Moimtain,  Ga.,  depicting  heroes  of  the 
Confederacy,  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as 
follows: 

S.  3435 
An  act  to  provide  for  tbe  striking  of  medals 
In   commemoration  of  the  completion  of 
the  carvings  on  Stone  Mountain,  Georgia, 
depicting  heroes  of  the  Confederacy 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SacnoN  1.  In  commemoration  of  the  com- 
pletion of  the  carvings  on  Stone  Mountain, 
Georgia,  depleting  heroes  of  the  Confederacy, 
tbe  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  (referred  to 
hereinafter  in  this  Act  as  the  "Secretary") 
is  authorised  to  furnish  to  the  Stone  Moun- 
tain Memorial  Assoolation  (referred  to  here- 
inafter in  this  Act  as  the  "association")  not 
more  ttian  five  hundred  thousand  medals 
with  suitable  emblems,  devices,  and  Inscrlp- 
tlona  to  be  determined  by  the  association 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary. 
Tbe  medals  authorized  by  this  Act  shall  be 
treated  as  national  medals  for  tbe  purposes 
of  section  3361  of  the  Revised  StatutM. 

Sac.  3.  Tbe  medals  shall  be  made  and  de- 
livered at  such  tlmM  as  may  be  required 
by  the  assoclaUon,  in  quanUUes  of  not  leM 
than  two  thousand,  but  none  may  be  made 
aftor  December  31,  1071. 

Sac.  3.  The  Secretary  shall  furnish  the 
medals  at  not  lem  than  the  wtlmated  cost 
of  manufacture,  including  labor,  materials, 
dlM,  use  of  maclilnery,  and  overhead  ez- 
pensM.  The  medals  may  not  be  struck  unleu 
security  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  U  fur- 
nished to  indemnify  the  United  States  for 
full  payment  of  these  coets. 

Sac.  4.  Medals  struck  under  auth(»1ty 
of  this  Act  shall  be  of  such  size  or  sIbm 
and  of  such  metals  as  may  be  determined 
by  the  Secretary  in  consultation  with  the 
asaoclatlon. 

(Mr.  BLACKBURN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Rkcobd.) 

Ut.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  HJl.  15929,  a  bill 
authorizing  the  striking  of  medals  In 
commemoration  of  the  completion  of  the 
carving  on  the  face  of  Stone  Mountain 
in  Georgia. 

This  mountain  has  been  (rf  great  his- 
torical significance  to  tbe  people  of 
Georgia  and  the  Nation.  The  original 
idea  for  the  carving  was  presented  by 
the  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy 


in  1915.  Immediately  following  the  con- 
clusion of  World  War  I,  Oustav  Borglum 
was  commissioned  as  sculptor  for  the 
carving  which  was  to  depict  the  heroes 
of  the  Confederacy.  Borglum's  original 
idea  called  for  an  army  marching  across 
the  face  of  the  mountain  with  the  iMders 
of  the  Confederacy  leading  this  great 
mass. 

However,  Borglum  was  able  to  complete 
only  the  head  and  shoulders  of  General 
Lee  by  1924  when  he  decided  to  leave 
the  project  because  of  financial  difficul- 
ties. Borglum  Is  well  known  for  his  carv- 
ing at  Mount  Rushmore,  S.  Dak.,  where 
he  carved  four  Presidents  of  the  United 
States. 

Augustus  Lukeman  was  commissioned 
as  the  new  sculptor  in  1925  and  he  com- 
pletely revised  the  Borglum  plans.  Luke- 
man  plaimed  to  have  only  the  leaders  of 
the  Confederacy  riding  on  horseback  de- 
picted in  the  carving.  Again  financial 
difficulties  stopped  the  project  in  1928 
and  the  half -completed  carving  of  Jef- 
ferson Davis,  Robert  E.  Lee,  and  Stone- 
wall Jackson  was  to  remain  on  the  face 
of  the  mountain  for  36  years. 

In  1957.  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Georgia  purchased  Stone  Moimtain 
and  created  the  Stone  Mountain  Me- 
morial Association  for  the  purpose  of 
completing  the  carving.  In  1964,  Walker 
Hancock  of  Gloucester,  Mass.,  was  re- 
tained as  consulting  sculptor.  Lukeman's 
models  were  still  avsdlable  and  are  the 
basis  for  the  present  carving.  On  July 
1,  1964,  work  was  begtm  to  complete  the 
carving. 

On  May  9,  1970,  President  Nixon  will 
present  the  dedicating  address  when  the 
monument  will  be  officially  completed. 

Stone  Mountain  is  a  monument  to  a 
people  who.  once  divided  by  the  bitter- 
ness of  war,  reimited  in  the  name  of 
peace  and  restored  tranquillity  and 
prosperity  to  their  land. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  Congress  has 
helped  to  celebrate  this  great  carving.  In 
1924,  when  the  project  was  experiencing 
extreme  financial  difficulty,  the  Congress 
authorized  the  striking  of  a  commemora- 
tive 50 -cent  coin  which  was  sold  for  a 
dollar  by  the  project's  sponsors.  This  pro- 
vided a  great  source  of  the  funds  which 
kept  the  carving  going  imtil  1928. 

The  medal  which  the  House  is  con- 
sidering today  will  again  show  that  this 
body  recognizes  the  ccoitrlbution  which 
these  three  great  Americans  made  to 
our  distinguished  history.  No  one  can 
doubt  that  these  men  were  brave  and 
fought  for  an  ideal  in  which  they  would 
have  given  their  lives.  Furthermore,  their 
valor  and  dignity  has  been  a  source  of 
strength  and  Inspiration  to  all  men  North 
and  South  for  over  a  hundred  years.  We 
can  only  hope  that  our  present  leaders 
can  show  the  courage  of  their  conviction 
as  much  as  these  three  Americans  did. 

Speaking  for  the  people  of  the  Fourth 
District  oi  Georgia,  I  want  to  thank  my 
colleagues  for  considering  this  legisla- 
tion. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (HJl.  15929)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


The  SPEAKER.  This  concludes  the  call 
of  the  Consent  Calendar. 


ENACTTMENT  OF  THE  INTERSTATE 
AGREEMENT  ON  DETAINERS  INTO 
LAW 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  (HJl.  6951)  to  enact  the  Interstate 
Agreement  on  Detainers  into  law. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

HJt.  8951 

A  bill  to  enact  the  Intorstote  Agreement  on 
Detainers  into  law 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou^e 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  m  tbe  "Interstato  Agree- 
ment on  Detainers  Act". 

Sac.  3.  The  Interstoto  Agreement  on  De- 
tainers Is  hereby  enacted  into  law  and  en- 
tered Into  by  the  United  States  on  its  own 
behalf  and  on  behalf  of  tbe  District  of  Co- 
lumbia with  all  Jurisdictions  legally  Joining 
In  substantially  the  following  form : 

"The  contracting  StotM  solemnly  agree 
that: 

"Aancut  I 

"Tbe  party  StotM  find  that  chargM  out- 
standing against  a  prisoner,  detainers  based 
on  untried  indictments.  Informations,  or 
complaints  and  diflleultles  in  securing  si>eedy 
trial  of  persons  already  Incarcerated  in  other 
Jurisdictions,  produce  uncertain tlM  which 
obstruct  programs  of  prisoner  treatment  and 
rehabilltotlon.  Accordingly,  it  is  tbe  policy 
of  the  party  States  and  the  purpose  of  this 
agreement  to  encoiu-age  the  expeditious  and 
orderly  disposition  of  such  chargM  and  de- 
termination of  the  prc^>er  stotus  of  any  and 
all  detainers  based  on  untried  indictments, 
informations,  or  complaints.  The  party  StotM 
also  find  that  proceedings  with  reference  to 
such  chargM  and  detainers,  when  emanating 
from  another  Jurisdiction,  cannot  properly 
be  had  in  the  absence  of  cooperative  prooe- 
durM.  It  Is  tbe  further  piupoM  of  this  agree- 
ment to  provide  such  cooperative  procedurH. 

"AancLX  n 

"As  used  in  this  agreement: 

"(a)  'Stoto'  sbaU  mean  a  Stoto  of  the 
United  StotM;  the  United  StotM  of  Amer- 
ica; a  territory  or  possession  of  the  United 
Stotes;  the  District  of  Columbia;  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico. 

"(b)  'Sending  Stote'  shall  mean  a  State  In 
which  a  prisoner  is  Incarcerated  at  the  time 
that  he  InltiatM  a  requMt  for  final  disposi- 
tion pursuant  to  article  HI  hereof  or  at  the 
time  toat  a  requMt  for  custody  or  avail- 
ability is  initiated  pursuant  to  article  IV 
hereof. 

"(c)  'Receiving  Stote'  shall  mean  the  Stote 
In  which  trial  is  to  be  had  on  an  Indictment, 
information,  or  complaint  pursuant  to  article 
m  or  article  IV  hereof. 

"AancLB  m 

"(a)  Whenever  a  person  has  entored  upon 
a  term  of  Imprisonment  in  a  penal  or  cor- 
rectional institution  of  a  party  Stote,  and 
whenever  during  tbe  continuance  of  tbe 
term  of  Imprisonment  tbere  is  pending  in 
any  other  party  Stote  any  vmtried  indict- 
ment, information,  or  complaint  on  the  basis 
of  which  a  detainer  has  been  lodged  against 
the  prisoner,  he  shall  be  brought  to  trial 
within  one  hundred  and  eighty  days  after 
be  shall  have  caused  to  be  delivered  to  tbe 
prosecuting  c^cer  and  toe  appropriate  court 
of  the  prosecuting  cheer's  Jurisdiction  writ- 
ten notice  of  the  place  of  his  Imprisonment 
and  bis  requMt  for  a  final  disposition  to  be 
made  of  the  indictment,  information,  or 
complaint:  Provided,  That  for  good  caxise 
shown   to   open  court,   the  prisoner   or   bis 
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counael  belnc  praaent.  tb«  court  hAvtng  ]urU- 
cUctlon  of  the  matter  in*y  grmnt  any  nece«- 
»»ry  or  rea«on»bl«  ccnttou»nc«.  The  request 
of  tbe  prlaoner  abaU  b*  aocompanled  by  a 
certificate  ot  the  approprUte  oOclal  bavlng 
CTistodi  of  the  prtaoner,  statlnj  the  term  of 
oommltiiMBt  nn<ler  which  tt>e  prtaooer  U 
tyttng  held,  the  time  already  served,  the  time 
r«fnalnlog  ts  be  aerved  aa.  the  •emtence.  tbe 
amount  of  food  time  earned,  the  time  of 
paroU  ellclbmty  of  the  prleoner.  and  any  de- 
dsloB  of  tbe  Btote  pwole  agracy  relating  to 
the  prleoner. 

"(b)  The  written  notice  and  request  lor 
final  diapoalUon  referred  to  In  paragraph  (a) 
hereof  ahaU  be  given  or  «ent  by  the  prlaoner 
to  the  warden,  commlaeloner  of  correcUons. 
or  other  official  having  ctutody  of  him.  who 
aban  pwmptly  forward  It  together  with  the 
eertlfleate  to  the  approprUte  ptrxjecutlng 
official  and  coart  by  reglat«red  or  certlflad 
mall,  return  receipt  requeatad. 

"(c)  The  warden.  coBMnlasloner  of  conee- 
tlana.  or  other  official  hartng  custody  of  the 
prisoner  shall  promptly  inform  hlra  of  tbe 
■ource  and  contents  of  any  detainer  lodged 
against  him  and  shall  also  inform  him  of  his 
right  to  make  a  request  for  final  disposition 
of  the  Indictment,  taformatlon.  or  complaint 
on  which  the  detainer  Is  based. 

~(d)  Any  request  for  final  disposition 
made  by  a  prlaoner  pursuant  to  paragraph 
<a)  hsrwX  shan  operate  as  a  request  for 
fliMi  dlapoattloB  at  all  uatrlad  ladtetassnta. 
infnrmannas  or  eomptatnta  on  th«  basts  a< 
which  detalBsra  have  bean  lodged  agatnst  the 
prisoner  from  tbe  State  to  wboee  proaecntlng 
oOetal  tlM  fsqaeat  for  final  dlapoattlai  to 
■pedAcaUy  direeted.  The  warden,  comnla- 
sloner  of  correcUons.  or  other  official  baTlng 
custody  of  tbe  prisoner  shall  forthwith  no- 
tify aU  approvKlat*  praeeeuttttg  offieera  and 
oonrta  In  tka  wmwrnnX  jartHUettana  wtthta 
the  State  to  which  tbe  prtaoaer's  request  for 
final  dlspoiMlaa  to  being  snt  of  tbe  pro- 
ceedtag  beh^  Inlttotsd  by  the  pstooMr.  Any 
notlficatKm  sent  pursaant  to  thto  parayyh 
r>.»n  to*  scnnriT"**"'  by  eoptea  of  tbe  prto- 
oner^  written  noUoa.  i  ill  nest,  and  tfce  eer- 
tiAenta.  K  txlnl  to  not  hnd  on  any  tnOlcLiuantk 
Information,  or  complaint  contemplated 
hveby  prior  to  tike  return  al  the  prtooMr  t* 
the  original  place  of  Imprisonment,  such 
Indictment,  information,  or  complaint  shall 
not  be  of  any  farther  force  or  effect,  and 
the  court  shall  enter  an  order  dism toeing 
the  same  with  prejudtee. 

-(e)  Any  request  for  final  dlapoaltlcB 
mads  by  a  prisoner  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(a)  hereof  shall  also  be  deemed  to  be  a 
waiver  of  extradition  with  respect  to  any 
charge  cr  proceeding  eontempUted  thereby 
or  Ineluded  therein  by  fiason  of  paragraph 
(d)  hereof,  end  a  walw  o*  extradHlon  to 
the  receiving  Slate  to  tmy  any  sentence 
there  tanpoeed  upon  htoo,  after  eomplsttaa 
of  his  term  ot  imprisonment  In  the  sending 
State.  Tbe  isqiMt  for  final  dtopoeltton  sbaU 
also  ouneUtuf  a  eoneent  by  the  prtooM 
to  the  prodvetlon  at  Ms  body  In  any  eovrt 
where  hto  presence  may  be  required  In  order 
to  tf  ectuate  the  purpoeee  of  this  agreement 
^Tui  a  further  consent  voluntarily  to  be  re- 
turned to  the  original  place  of  imprison- 
ment In  necordanee  with  the  prorlalons  of 
thto  agreement.  Nothing  In  this  paragraph 
shall  prevent  ths  Imposition  of  a  concurrent 
ttnt^"^  If  otbarwlse  permitted  by  law. 

"(f)  ft capt  ftom  custody  by  the  prisoner 
subeaquant  to  hto  execution  of  the  request 
for  final  dtopoattlon  referred  to  in  para- 
graph (a)  hareof  ahaU  void  the  reqtiest. 

Vt 


-(a)  The  appropriate  oOoer  of  the  }nil»- 
dletlon  m  vlHeli  an  ontrlad  Indletmant.  In- 
formstlOB.  or  ecoipialgt  to  pending  tfinn  be 
enttttod  to  hSTS  a  prleonsr  agalnrt  whom 
be  mv  MIgad  a  detntnar  and  wbo  to  serrtng 
a  tans  ot  toapttocMsnt  tn  any  party  8WU 
mad*  asnOaMe  In  aoeardanea  with  artMe 
Y(a)  haraoC  upon  praasntaUon  of  a  written 


requeat  for  temporary  custody  or  avallabll- 
Ity  to  the  approprlste  authorities  of  the 
State  In  which  tbe  prisoner  Is  Incarcerated: 
i>roe<d«d.  That  tbe  court  having  Jurlsdle- 
tton  of  such  Indictment,  information,  or  com- 
plaint alMll  have  dtily  approved,  recorded, 
and  transmitted  the  request:  itnd  provide 
further,  Thst  there  shaU  be  a  period  of  thirty 
days  after  receipt  by  the  appropriaU  au- 
thorities before  the  request  be  honored, 
within  which  period  the  Governor  of  the 
sending  State  may  disapprove  the  request 
for  temporary  custody  or  availability,  either 
upon  hto  a>wn  motion  or  upon  oaotlon  of 
the  prisoner. 

"(b)  Upon  requeat  of  the  cAcer's  witttan 
request  as  provided  in  paragraph  (a)  hereof, 
the  approprUte  authorltlea  having  tbe  prla- 
oner In  custory  shall  furnish  the  officer  with 
a  certificate  stating  the  term  of  commit- 
ment under  which  the  prisoner  is  being  hsld, 
the  time  already  served,  the  time  remaining 
to  be  served  on  the  sentence,  the  amount  of 
good  tUna  earned,  the  Un>e  of  paroto  eUglMI- 
Ity  of  the  prisoner,  and  any  dactatona  of  tba 
StaU  parole  HP**>C7  rtfating  to  the  prisoner. 
Said  authorltlea  simultaneously  shall  fumtoh 
all  other  oSlcera  and  appropriate  courts  In 
tbe  receiving  State  who  has  lodged  detainers 
against  the  prisoner  with  similar  certificates 
and  with  notices  informing  them  of  the  re- 
quest for  custody  or  avallatalUty  and  of  the 
reMona  therefor. 

"(c)  In  respect  of  any  proosedtng  made 
possible  by  tbto  article,  trial  sbaU  be  com- 
menced within  one  hundred  and  twenty  daya 
of  the  arrival  of  the  prlsonsr  In  the  reeatving 
State,  but  for  good  cause  abown  In  open 
court,  the  prisoner  or  hto  oounael  being  pree- 
ent.  the  court  having  Jurladletlon  of  the 
matter  may  grant  any  neoeaaary  or  reason- 
able eontlnuanoe. 

-(d)  Kothlng  rnntatfied  tn  thto  article 
shall  be  construed  to  deprive  any  prtoonar 
of  any  right  which  he  may  have  to  contest 
tbe  legality  of  hto  deUvery  aa  provided  In 
paragraph  (a)  hereof,  but  a«ek  delivery  may 
not  be  oppoeed  or  denied  on  the  ground  that 
the  executive  authority  of  the  sending  State 
has  not  affirmatively  oonaented  to  or  ordered 
sneh  deltvery. 

-(e)  K  trial  to  not  bad  en  any  indletinent. 
Information,    or 
hereby  prtor  to  tbe  . 

to  the  original  place  at  Iwtatoonmant  ^_ 
suanttoartlcUV(e)  hereof .  sucb  Indletmant. 
tntnr-rrt^tinn  or  oomplalnt  shall  not  he  of 
any  farther  force  or  effect,  and  the  court 
shan  enter  an  order  dlannaslng  the  mme 
with  prefndlee. 

-AartcLs  ▼ 

"(a)  m  leeponae  to  a  request  made  under 
artlcto  in  «r  article  IV  hereof 
prtata  anUMHty  In  a 
to  dallvar  temporary  cnatody  of 

ta  tba  apymprtote  autbolty  In 

where  such  indictment,  information,  or  ooaa- 
plalnt  to  pending  against  such  pecaon  In  order 
that  speedy  and  efficient  ptoaecutlon  may  be 
bad.  If  tbe  requeet  for  final  dtopoattlon  to 
marts  by  tbe  prtooner,  the  offer  of  temporary 
custody  shan  aoeompany  tbe  written  noUee 
pvoTtdsdlor  inarttclam  at  tbto  M>aamant. 
In  tba  caae  of  a  Psderal  prtoonsr.  tbe  avpro- 
prtau  authority  in  tbe  reestvlnc  Btnta  sbaU 
he  enUtled  to  temporary  custody  aa  provldsd 
by  tbto  agreement  or  to  the  prtosnar's  pres- 
ence tn  Mderal  eostody  at  the  place  of  trial, 
whlebever  custodial  arrmngement  may  be 
approved  by  tbe  enlodton. 

-(b)  Tbe  oAear  or  otbar  repreeeartatlve  of 
a  Mat*  iiaiillin  aa  emm  at  tamparaiy  ea*> 
tody  shall  present  tbe  foUowlng  upon  d»- 


"  (1 )  PiopH  litoiilHtoatlnn  and  awMaBoa  oi 
bto  autbonty  to  act  for  tba  Stata  Into  wboaa 
temporary  custody  thto  prtoonar  to  to  ba 
given. 

-(3)  A  doly  earOBed  eopy  of  tbe  bMUet- 
ment.  information,  or  oaanplalat  tm  tbn 
basto  of  which  the  detainer  has  been  lodged 


and  on  the  basis  of  which  the  requeet  for 
temporary  custody  of  the  prisoner  has  been 
made. 

"(c)  If  tbe  approprlat.  authority  shall  ra- 
fuss  or  fall  to  accsipt  temporary  custody  of 
said  i>erson,  or  In  tbe  event  that  an  action 
on  the  indlctntent.  information,  or  complaint 
on  the  basts  of  which  the  detainer  baa  been 
lodged  U  not  brought  to  trial  within  the 
period  provided  In  article  m  or  srtlde  IV 
hereof,  the  appropriate  court  of  the  Jurisdlc- 
tlon  where  the  indictment,  information,  or 
complaint  hM  been  pending  shall  enter  an 
order  dlMnlMlng  the  same  wttb  prejudice,  and 
any  detainer  baaed  thereon  shall  cease  to  bs 
of  any  force  or  efisct. 

~(d)  The  temporary  custody  referred  to 
In  this  agreement  shall  be  only  for  the  por- 
poee  of  permitting  prosecution  on  the  charge 
or  charges  contained  In  one  or  more  untried 
Indlctmanto.  tnformatlons.  or  com  plain  ta 
which  form  the  baaU  of  tbe  detainer  or  da- 
tainsra  or  tot  proeecutlcn  on  any  other 
charge  or  charges  arising  out  of  the  same 
transaction.  Except  for  hU  attendance  at 
court  and  while  being  transported  to  or  from 
any  place  at  which  his  presence  may  be  re- 
quired, the  prisoner  shall  Iw  held  In  a  sult- 
abto  Jail  or  other  faculty  regulariy  need  for 
persons  awaiting  prosecution. 

"(e)  At  the  esrllsat  pracUeabto  time  eon- 
sonant  with  the  purposes  of  thto  agreement, 
the  prisoner  shall  be  returned  to  the  sending 
State. 

"(f)  During  the  continuance  of  temporary 
custody  or  while  the  prisoner  to  otherwise 
being  made  svsllsble  for  trial  as  required  by 
this  Bgreement.  time  twlng  serred  on  the 
sentence  *aU  continue  to  run  but  good 
time  ShaU  be  earned  l>y  tbe  prisoner  only 
If,  and  to  the  extent  that,  the  iaw  and  i»rac- 
tlce  of  ths  jurisdiction  which  Imposed  the 
sentence  may  allow. 

"ft)  Tar  an  purposes  other  than  that  for 
which  temporary  custody  as  prorlded  In  thto 
agreement  to  exercised,  tbe  prisoner  sbaH  be 
deemed  to  remain  In  the  custody  of  and  sub- 
ject to  the  jurisdiction  of  ths  sending  State 
»nH  any  eeeape  from  temporary  custody  may 
be  dealt  with  tn  the  same  manner  as  sn 
eeeape  from  the  original  place  of  Imprison- 
ment or  In  any  other  manner  permitted  by 

»•*•  -^* 

"(h)  Trom  tha  time  that  a   party  SUte 

recetv«s  custody  of  a  prtoonar  pursuant  to 
thto  agreement  until  such  prtooner  to  re- 
turned to  the  territory  and  custody  of  the 
t^w«iing  Bute,  the  8UU  tn  which  the  one 
or  more  untried  Indictments,  informations, 
or  complalnu  are  pending  or  In  which  trial 
to  being  had  ahaU  ba  leeponalble  for  the 
prisoner  and  sbaU  alao  pay  an  coaU  of  trans- 
porting, caring  for.  Iteeplng.  and  tetuznlng 
the  prtooner.  The  prartoions  of  thto  para^ 
graph  shall  govern  unlaaa  tha  SUtas  con- 
ouratA  abaU  have  entered  Into  a  supple- 
mantazy  agzaamant  providing  for  a  dlSarant 
allacation  at  eoets  and  responsthOltlee  aa 
between  or  among  tbemaalvea.  Nothing 
>»^>^i«  t^p»ii.>^  shan  ba  oonatrued  to  alter 
or  affect  any  internal  relationship  among 
the  departmenta.  agiT**^^*.  and  offioers  of  and 
In  tha  ^vemmant  of  a  party  State,  or  be- 
tween a  party  SUte  and  lU  subdlvlatona.  aa 
to  the  payment  of  ooeU,  or  responsibilities 
tbanfor. 

-ABWU  VI 

-(a)  In  determining  tbe  dnmtton  and  ex- 
■Iratlon  datoa  of  tbs  tftoM  peilato  provided 
m  artldm  m  and  IT  e<  tbto  i^raemant,  tba 
running  ot  said  time  perloda  shaU  ba  toUed 
whenever  and  for  as  long  aa  tbe  prisoner  to 
onable  to  stand  Mai,  aa  d«tannln«d  try  the 
eoort  baring  jortodletlaB  of  tbe  matter. 

-(b)  Mo  provision  of  thto  agiiamant,  and 

an  nmady  mad*  cvirilaMa  by  tbto  agfiamint 

^aU  apfiy  to  ng  pvKm  wbo  to  adjut^ad  «o 

ria. 
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dealgnaU  an  officer  who.  acting  jointly  wltb 


Uke  officers  of  other  party  SUtes.  shaU 
promulgate  rulea  and  regulatlona  to  carry 
out  more  effectively  tha  terms  and  provi- 
sions of  this  agreement,  and  wbo  shall  pro- 
vide, within  and  without  the  SUte.  Infor- 
maUon  necessary  to  the  effective  operation 
of  tbto  agreement. 

"AancLB   vm 

"This  agreement  shall  enter  Into  full  force 
and  effect  aa  a  party  State  when  such  SUte 
has  enacted  the  same  Into  law.  A  State  party 
to  thto  agreement  may  withdraw  herefrom  by 
enacting  a  sutute  repealing  the  same.  How- 
ever, the  withdrawal  of  any  SUte  shall  not 
affect  the  status  of  any  proceedings  already 
initiated  by  Inmates  or  by  State  officers  at 
the  time  such  withdrawal  takes  effect,  nor 
shaU  It  affect  their  righto  In  respect  thereof. 

"AancLS  IX 

"Thto  agreement  shan  be  UberaUy  con- 
strued so  as  to  effectuate  lu  purpoeee.  The 
provisions  of  thU  agreement  shall  be  sever- 
able :jtd  If  any  phrase,  dauae,  sentenee,  or 
provtolon  of  this  agreement  to  declared  to 
ba  contrary  to  tbe  constitution  of  any  party 
SUte  or  of  the  Dnlted  States  or  the  ^pll- 
eablllty  thereof  to  any  govemmmt,  agency, 
person,  or  drcumstanoe  U  held  invalid,  the 
validity  of  the  remainder  of  thto  agreement 
and  the  applicability  thereof  to  any  gov- 
ernment, agency,  person,  or  circumstance 
ahaU  not  l>e  affected  thereby.  If  thto  agree- 
ment shall  be  held  contrary  to  tbe  constitu- 
tion of  any  SUte  party  hereto,  the  agreement 
shall  remain  In  full  force  and  effect  as  to  the 
remaining  SUtes  and  In  full  force  and  effect 
as  to  the  SUU  affected  as  to  aU  severable 
matUrs.- 

Sac.  S.  The  term  -Governor"  as  used  in 
the  agre«nent  on  detainers  shall  mean  with 
respect  to  the  United  SUtee,  the  Attorney 
Oeneral.  and  with  respect  to  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  Commissioner  of  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

tec.  4.  The  term  "appropriate  court"  as  used 
in  the  agreement  on  detainers  shall  mean 
with  respect  to  tbe  United  SUtes.  the  courU 
of  the  United  SUtes,  and  with  respect  to  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  courte  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  in  which  indlctmenU,  In- 
formations, or  complalnu,  for  wtilch  dto- 
position  is  sought,  are  pending. 

Sac.  6.  All  courts,  departmenU.  agencies, 
officers,  and  employees  of  the  United  SUtes 
and  of  the  District  of  Oolumbla  are  hereby 
direeted  to  enforce  the  agreement  on  de- 
tainers and  to  cooperate  with  one  another 
and  with  all  party  SUtes  in  enforcing  the 
agreement  and  effectuating  ito  purpoee. 

Sac.  6.  For  the  United  SUtee,  the  Attorney 
General,  and  for  the  District  of  Colimibla, 
the  CommissloBer  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, shall  establish  such  regulations,  pre- 
scribe such  forms,  issue  such  instructions, 
and  perform  such  other  acts  as  he  deems 
neceaaary  for  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  thto  Act. 

Sac.  7.  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal 
thto  Act  to  expressly  reserved. 

Sac.  8.  This  Act  shall  Uke  effect  on  ttie 
ninetieth  day  after  the  date  of  ito  enactment. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  •  aeooDd  demandedT 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  I^JCftker.  I  demand  a 
aecood.  

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objectloo.  a 
second  win  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KASlTSniEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  thla 
measure  would  enact  the  Interstate 
Agreement  on  Detainers  into  law  on  be- 
half of  tbe  United  States  and  (tf  tlie 
District  of  Columbia. 

IdenUcal  legislaUon— HU.  15421,  90th 
Congress — passed  the  Rouse  under  sus- 
pension of  the  rules  on  May  8.  1968.  but 
the  other  body,  regrettably,  failed  to  act 

The  Department  of  Justice  otlglnaUj 
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requested  the  legislatloa  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  government  Joined  in 
recommending  Its  mactment  In  the  90th 
CoDgresi.  The  Departmoit  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  government  have  re- 
peated their  favorable  recommendation 
In  the  present  Congress.  We  know  of  no 
opposition  whatsoever  to  this  legislation. 


By  enactment  of  this  bill  the  United 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
would  become  parties  to  an  Interstate 
Agreement  on  Detainers  which  has  al- 
ready been  adopted  and  is  being  par- 
ticipated In  by  25  States — listed  below. 
Participation  by  the  United  States  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  ts  contemplated 
by  article  11(a)  of  the  existing  AgF^ 
ment  which  defines  the  term  "State"  to 
include  them  both — page  2 — if  they  enact 
it  into  law — article  vm,  page  12. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  legislation  a 
detainer  is  a  notification  filed  with  tbe 
institution  in  which  a  prisoner  is  serving 
a  sentence,  advising  that  be  is  wanted 
to  stand  trial  on  pending  criminal 
charges  in  another  jurisdiction. 

In  tbe  absence  of  the  agreement  on 
detainers,  a  prisoner  does  not  have  any 
way  of  initiating  proceedings  to  clear  a 
detainer  filed  against  him. 

It  is  also  true  that  in  the  absence  of 
the  agreement  on  detainers  prosecuting 
officials  must  resort  to  special  contracts 
between  the  Governors  of  the  States  in- 
volved in  order  to  secure  an  out-of -State 
prisoner  for  trial  prior  to  explratiaQ  of 
his  sentence. 

The  agreement  on  detainers  alleviates 
both  these  situations.  It  makes  the  clear- 
ing of  detainers  possible  before  the  ex- 
piration of  sentence  at  the  instance  of  a 
prisoner— article  m.  page  3 — and  also 
at  the  instance  of  a  prosecutor — article 
IV,  page  6. 

NXXD   rox   THS   MWIBHITOII 

The  Bureau  of  Prisons  has  advised 
that  a  prisoner  who  has  a  detainer 
lodged  against  him  is  seriously  disad- 
vantaged. He  is  in  custody  and  cannot 
sedc  witnesses  or  preserve  his  defense.  He 
must  often  be  kept  in  close  custody  and 
is  ineligible  for  desirable  work  assign- 
ments. Thus  he  may  lose  interest  in  in- 
stitutional opportunities  because  he  can- 
not tell  when,  if  ever,  he  will  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  use  the  slcHls  he  is  developing. 
The  agreement  offers  a  prisoner  the  op- 
portunity to  secure  a  greater  degree  of 
certainty  as  to  his  future  and  enables 
prison  authorities  to  provide  better  plans 
f  (M'  his  treatment. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  agreement  also 
provides  a  method  for  prosecutors  to 
secure  prisoners  serving  sentences  In 
other  Jurisdictions  for  trial,  before  the 
passage  of  time  has  dulled  the  memory 
or  made  witnesses  unavailable. 

Participation  by  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia is  necessary  in  order  to  make  the 
agreement  applicable  to  the  clearing  of 
detainers  agabist  State  prisoners  where 
the  detainers  are  based  on  alleged  viola- 
tions of  multiple  regulations,  ordinancee, 
or  acts  of  Congress  applicable  solely 
within  the  Dtottlet 


aoiB 
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X,et  me  summariie  the  effect  of  enact- 
ment of  the  Wislation.  Federal  and  Dis- 


trict of  Columbia  prison  authorities 
would  be  required  to  inform  prisoners  of 
detainers  which  have  been  lodged 
against  them.  Prisoners  could  then  re- 
quest trial  on  such  pending  charges.  Any 
request  would  be  transmitted  through 
the  warden  to  the  proper  official  in  the 
other  jurisdiction,  who  would  then  have 
180  days  in  which  to  bring  the  prisoner 
to  triaL  The  prosecutor  could  obtain 
temporary  custody  of  the  prisoner  and 
take  him  to  the  place  of  the  trial.  In  the 
case  of  a  Federal  prisoner,  the  prosecu- 
tor would  be  entitled  to  temporary  cus- 
tody or  to  the  prisoner's  presence  In  Fed- 
eral custody,  whichever  arrangement 
was  approved  by  the  custodian.  The 
State  whose  prosecutor  requests  trial 
would  be  responsible  for  costs  of  trans- 
porting and  returning  the  prisoner — 
article  V,  pages  10.  11.  Uix>n  completion 
of  the  trial  the  prisoner  would  be  re- 
turned to  the  institution  in  which  he 
was  imprisoned.  If  convicted,  any  sen- 
tence imposed  would  be  served  in  the 
second  Jurisdiction  following  completion 
of  the  original  sentence.  If  the  prisoner 
were  not  brought  to  trial  within  the  180- 
day  limit,  the  charges  would  be  dis- 
missed with  prejudice.  The  time  limit 
could  be  extended  for  good  cause  shown 
in  open  court  with  the  prisoner  or  his 
counsel  present. 

When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  proceed- 
ings are  initiated  by  a  prosecutor  the 
request  for  custody  would  be  made  to 
appropriate  officials  in  the  Jurlsdlctian 
in  which  the  prisoner  is  being  held.  I7n- 
less  the  request  is  disapproved  by  the 
Government  within  30  days,  tonporary 
custody  would  be  given  the  prosecutor 
for  the  purpose  of  transferring  the  pris- 
oner and  holding  trial.  In  this  case  trial 
must  be  commenced  within  120  days  of 
the  time  the  prisoner  arrives  In  the  Jur- 
isdlcticQ  seeking  him,  unless  the  time  is 
extended  for  good  cause — article  IV  (c), 
page  7. 

The  agreement  does  not  apply  to  per- 
sons adjudged  to  be  mentally  ill — article 
VI (b),  page  II. 

IMPACT  AN9    OOSr 

The  emnmlttee  has  been  advised  that 
approximately  15  percent  of  Federal 
prisoners,  or  about  3,000  persons,  have 
detainers  lodged  against  them  and  that 
approximately  130  Inmat^^s  of  District  of 
Columbia  institutians  are  subject  to  de- 
tainers. Since  the  Federal  and  District 
of  Columbia  prison  population  consti- 
tutes a  Uttle  more  than  5  percent  of 
the  national  prison  population,  the  cost 
of  the  legislation  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  be  comparatively  small.  In- 
asmuch as  costs  are  to  be  borne  by  the 
Jurisdiction  in  which  the  charges  are 
pending.  There  are  approximately  110.- 
000  prisoners  in  custody  in  the  Institu- 
tions of  States  which  are  at  present  par- 
ticipants in  the  agreement 
'  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  prompt  enactment 
of  HJl.  6951. 

STATXS   PABTT   TO   TKX  SCXXBlfXMT  OK 


California,  Color 
aware,  Hawaii.  loV 
Massachusetts, 
Montana. 

NdSraska,  New  Hampshire.  Ifew  Jer- 
sey. New  York.  North  CaroUn£>>Qhio. 


Connecticut  Del- 
Maiyland, 
chiganA  Minnesota. 
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Orecon.  PennaylTani*.  South  CaroUn*. 
Utah,  Vermoot,  WaahlnffUm,  Wloeon- 
sin. 

Mr.  WIOOINS.  Mr.  ^)e»ker.  wUl  th« 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OR068.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  California. 

(Mr.  POFF  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
WicGDts)  was  granted  permission  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 

RiCOM).) 

Mr.  POFP.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  In  sup- 
port of  HJ%.  6951.  a  blU  which  would 
make  the  United  States  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  parties  to  the  Interstate 
Agreement  on  Detainers. 

This  agreement  allows  a  prisoner  serv- 
ing a  sentence  in  a  State  which  is  a  party 
to  the  agreement  to  secure  a  trial  with- 
in 180  days  on  a  charge  pending  against 
him  in  another  party  State.  A  prosecu- 
tor in  a  party  State  similarly  may  obtain 
custody  of  an  accused  who  is  serving  a 
sentence  in  another  party  State  subject 
to  a  30 -day  period  in  which  the  Governor 
of  the  sending  State  may  order  that  the 
prisoner  not  be  transferred  and  provided 
that  the  trial  take  place  within  120  days 
after  delivery  of  the  accused. 

To  date.  25  States  have  become  parties 
to  this  agreement.  HH.  6951  would  make 
the  District  of  Columbia  a  party  "State" 
with  respect  to  vlolaUons  of  the  Districts 
municipal  regulations  and  ordinances 
and  of  Federal  statutes  limited  In  their 
application  to  the  District.  The  United 
States  would  become  a  party  to  the 
agreement  with  respect  to  Federal  crimi- 
nal laws  of  general  application. 

The  agreement  on  detainers  does  not 
afreet  the  applicable  law  In  any  crimi- 
nal case.  All  it  does  is  insure  that  both 
prosecution  and  defendant  may,  if  they 
desire,  obtain  their  day  In  court  on  a 
imMnpt  and  timely  basis.  The  advantages 
to  both  sides  are  considerable. 

Prom  the  prosecutor's  point  of  view,  a 
lODg  delay  In  trial  pending  release  of  a 
prlMoer  by  another  State  might  make 
eoDvlctlon  ImpossltHe.  Witnesses  might 
die  or  dlsi4H>ear  or  become  unavailable. 
To  the  defendant,  such  a  delay  would 
effectlTdy  deny  him  a  speedy  trial.  The 
Supreme  Coort  held  In  Smith  v.  Hooey, 
393  U.8.  374  (1909) ,  that  the  speedy  trial 
clause  of  the  sixth  amendment  requires 
that  a  State  which  has  a  charge  pending 
against  a  defendant  serving  a  sentence 
elsewhere  make  a  good  faith  effort  to 
bring  such  defendant  to  trial  within  a 
reascmable  time. 

On  a  more  practical  level,  an  outstand- 
ing detainer  may  make  a  defendant  in- 
eligible for  probation  or  parole  or  for 
some  of  the  more  desirable  work  asslgn- 
menta  In  prison.  Also,  if  a  defendant  is 
uncertain  as  to  whether  he  will  have  to 
serve  another  Jail  term  he  is  less  Ukely 
to  have  the  motivation  to  become  suc- 
cessfully rehahllltated.  This  latter  con- 
sideration Is  espedally  important  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  basic  purpose  of  the 
entire  penal  system  Is  to  prepare  its  In- 
mates to  reenter  society  as  law-abiding 
dtteens. 

Mr.  Speaker.  In  view  of  these  consider- 
ations. I  feel  that  the  Interstate  Agree- 
ment on  Detainers  benefits  both  defend- 
ant and  imMecutor,  as  well  as  society 
generally.  I  urge  the  passage  of  HH. 
9951  In  OTder  that  the  FMeral  CKyvem- 
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ment  and  the  District  of  Cblumbla  may 
become  parties  to  this  agreement. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
that  the  House  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill.  H  R.  6951. 

The  questicn  was  taken,  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


NATIONAL  PARKS  CENTENNIAL 
COMMISSION 

Mr.     ROGERS     of     Colorado.      Mr. 

Spealcer.  I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  Joint  Resolution  (H.J.  Res.  546) 
authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  provide  for  the  commemoration  of 
the  100th  anniversary  of  the  establish- 
ment of  Yellowstone  NaUonal  Park,  and 
for  other  purposes,  as  amended. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.J.  Rn.  54« 

Resolved  I>y  the  Senate  and  Hoxue  of 
Representativet  of  the  United  Stutei  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  la  directed  to  requeet 
the  President  to  lAsue  a  proclamation  dealg- 
natlng  the  year  1973  a*  "NaUonal  Parka 
Centennial  Tear".  In  recognition  of  the 
establlahment  on  March  1.  1872,  of  the 
worlds  first  national  park.  Tellowitone. 
which  advanced  a  new  concept  of  land  use  In 
setting  aside  an  outstanding  natural  area 
In  perpetuity  for  the  benefit  and  enjoyment 
of  the  people. 

Sec.  a.  (a)  There  U  hereby  eatabllahed  a 
National  Parks  Centennial  Commission 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  "the  Commis- 
sion") to  be  composed  of  the  following 
members: 

( 1 )  four  Members  of  the  Senate  to  be  ap- 
poUited  by  the  President  of  the  Senate: 

{2)  four  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
senutlves  to  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  RepresentaUves; 

(3)  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  his 
representative:  and 

(4)  six  persons  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President  from  among  persons  not  ofllcers  or 
employees  of  the  Federal  Oovernment  and 
who.  In  the  Judgment  of  the  President,  have 
outstanding  knowledge  and  experience  in 
the  fields  of  natural  and  historical  resource 
preservation  and  public  recreation. 

(b)  The  President  shall  designate  one  of 
the  members  appointed  by  him  as  Chairman 
ot  the  Commission. 

(c)  The  members  ot  the  Commlsakm  «»'»i' 
receive  no  compensation  for  their  services  as 
stich.  but  members  from  the  legislative 
branch  shall  be  allowed  necessary  travel  ez- 
P»n— ■  as  authorized  by  law  for  official  travel, 
ooembers  of  the  executive  branch  shall  be 
allowed  necessary  travel  expenses  in  aooord- 
ance  with  section  6702  of  Utlt  6.  United 
State*  Code,  and  members  appointed  by  the 
President  shall  be  allowed  neceaaary  travel 
expenses  as  authorised  by  section  S  of  the 
Administrative  Expenses  Act  of  104S  (6 
U.S.C.  5703).  Staff  of  the  Commission  shall 
bs  allowed  necessary  travel  expenses  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  6702  of  Utle  6.  United 
States  Code. 

(d)  Any  vacancy  In  the  Coibmlsslon  shall 
not  effect  its  powers  or  fimctions,  but  «*»^ii 
be  filled  in  the  same  manner  as  the  original 
appointment. 

Sac.  3.  The  functions  of  the  Commission 
shaU  be  (1)  to  prepare,  and  execute.  In  eo- 
opwMion  with  Federal,  State,  local,  non- 
governmental agencies  and  organisations, 
and  appropriate  International  organisationa. 
a  suitable  plan  for  commemoration  of  the 
one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  beginning 
ot  the  worldwide  national  park  movement  by 


the  establishment  ot  Yellowstone  National 
Park  In  1872;  (3)  to  coordinate  the  activi- 
ties of  such  agencies  and  organizations  \m- 
dertaken  pursuant  to  such  plan:  and  (S)  to 
provide,  in  cooperation  with  such  agenciee 
and  organizations,  host  services  for  a  world 
conference  on  National  Parks  in  1072,  and 
to  assist  in  repreeentlng  the  United  States 
in  the  activities  of  such  conference. 

Sic.  4.  The  Commission  may  employ  such 
personnel  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
lU  funcUons,  with  or  without  regeutl  to  the 
provisions  of  the  civil  service  laws  or  the 
Classification  Act  of  1940,  as  amended,  in  its 
discretion. 

Sxc.  6.  (a)  The  Commission  Is  authorized 
to  accept  donations  of  money,  property,  or 
personal  services:  to  cooperate  with  public 
and  private  associations,  and  educational  In- 
stltuUons;  and  to  request  advice  and  assist- 
ance from  appropriate  Federal  departmenu 
or  agencies  In  carrying  out  Its  functions.  Such 
Federal  departments  and  ag«ncles  are  au- 
thorized to  furnish  the  Cocnmissloci  such 
advice  and  assistance  with  or  without  reim- 
bursement. To  the  extent  it  finds  necessary, 
the  CX>inmlsalon  may,  without  regard  to  the 
laws  and  procedures  applicable  to  Federal 
departments  and  agencies,  make  contracts, 
procure  supplies,  property,  and  services  (In- 
cluding printing  and  publishing),  and  may 
exercise  the  powers  needed  to  carry  out  its 
functions  effldently  and  In  tlM  public 
Interest. 

(b)  The  Dlreotor  of  the  National  Park 
Service  or  his  designee  shall  be  the  Execu- 
tive Director  of  the  Commission.  Financial 
and  administrative  services  (including  those 
related  to  budgeting,  accounting,  financial 
reporting,  personnel,  and  procurement)  shall 
be  provided  the  Commission  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  for  which  payment 
shall  be  made  In  advance,  or  by  reln>burae- 
ment,  from  funds  of  the  (Commission  in  rueh 
amounu  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Conuniaslon  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior:  Provided,  That  the  regu- 
lations of  the  Department  ol  the  Interior  for 
the  collection  of  Indebtedness  ot  personnel 
resulting  from  erroneous  payments  (6  U.S.C. 
6614)  abaJl  apply  to  the  ooUecUon  of  errone- 
ous payments  made  to  or  on  behalf  of  a 
Commission  employee,  and  ragulatlofis  of 
said  Secretary  for  the  administrative  control 
of  funds  (31  U.S.C.  6e6(g) )  shall  apply  to  the 
appropriations  of  the  rnmmlsslisi  ^ 

(c)  Beginning  with  the  end  of  the  calendar 
year  in  which  the  Commission  la  first  estab- 
lished, the  Commission  shall  submit  an- 
nual reports  of  its  activities  and  plans  to 
the  Congress.  The  Commission  shall  submit  a 
final  report  of  Ita  activlUes,  including  an  ac- 
counting of  funds  received  and  expended,  to 
the  Congress,  not  later  than  December  31, 
1973,  and  shall  cease  to  exist  upon  submis- 
sion of  said  report. 

(d)  Upon  termination  of  the  Commission 
and  after  consultation  with  the  Archivist  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  may  deposit  all  books,  manuscripts, 
miscellaneous  printed  matter,  memorabilia, 
relics,  and  other  similar  materials  of  the 
Commission  relating  to  the  National  Parks 
Centennial  in  Federal.  State,  or  local  U- 
brarles  or  museums  or  make  other  dispo- 
sition of  such  materials.  Other  property  ac- 
quired by  the  Commission  remaining  upon 
Its  termination  may  be  used  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  for  purposes  of  the  na- 
tional park  system  or  may  be  disposed  of  as 
excess  or  surplus  property.  The  net  reve- 
nues, after  payment  of  Commission  ex- 
penses, derived  from  Commission  activities 
shall  be  deposited  in  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States. 

Sac.  8.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums,  but  not  more  than 
$260,000,  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  thU  Act:  Provided,  That 
no  part  of  such  appropriatons  shall  be  avail- 
able for  obligation  by  the  CTommission  untU 
and  unless  at  least  $300,000  in  donations 
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have  been  actually  eoUeoted  by  the  Commis- 
sion from  non-Federal  sources. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  WIOOINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

(Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Rkcord.) 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  urge  my  colleague  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  give  favorable  con- 
sideration to  the  bill.  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 546.  which  provides  for  the  com- 
memoration of  the  100th  anniversary  of 
the  establishment  of  Yellowstone  Na- 
tional Park. 

This  measure  is  an  administration  pro- 
posal which  was  referred  to  the  House 
Cmnmlttee  on  the  Judiciary  in  the  form 
of  an  Executive  communication  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  It  is  a  proposal 
which  had  the  warm  endorsement  of  the 
previous  administration  under  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  and  which  now  enjoys 
the  warm  endorsement  of  the  present 
administration. 

Our  Nation  has  now  be(»}me  strongly 
conscious  of  the  need  to  conserve  nat- 
ural resources — the  need  for  clean  air. 
clean  water,  and  for  space  in  which  to 
enjoy  the  bounties  of  nature.  We  have 
come  to  realise  that  unless  we  solve  our 
ecological  problems,  not  only  will  we  be 
physically  stifled,  but  even  more  impor- 
tant we  shall  be  morally  and  spiritually 
stifled  as  well.  At  a  time  when  it  has 
become  so  Important  for  us  to  dedicate 
ourselves  to  the  conservation  of  our  nat- 
ural resources,  it  is  appropriate  that  our 
Governm^it  commemorate  the  100th 
anniversary  of  the  beginning  of  our  na- 
tional parks  movement.  The  bill  before 
us  today  provides  tar  such  commemora- 
tion. 

Under  House  Joint  Resolution  546.  the 
year  1972  would  be  designated  as  "Na- 
tional Parks  Ontennlal  Year."  To  plan 
the  centennial  activities,  the  bill  estab- 
lishes a  15-member  special  commission 
composed  of  four  Members  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  four  Members 
from  the  Senate,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  and  six  nongovernmental  mon- 
bers  appointed  by  the  President.  As  part 
of  the  commemoration  contemplated  by 
the  proposal,  a  world  conference  on  na- 
tional parks  will  be  held  at  Yellowstone 
and  Grand  Teton  National  Parks  in 
1972. 

Under  the  proposal  as  formulated  bgr 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the 
fimdlng  fcM-  the  commission  would  occur 
in  two  ways.  First,  the  proposal  contem- 
plates the  raising  of  $600,000  in  the  form 
of  donations  from  private  sources.  Sec- 
ond, the  proposal  would  authorize  $250.- 
000  in  appropriated  funds. 

In  approving  this  proposal,  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  has  agreed  on  an 
amendment  which  we  believe  would  hdp 
to  assure  that  the  Federal  funds  appro- 
priated for  the  commission  would  be 
more  than  matched  by  the  donations. 
Undo'  the  amendment  which  we  have 
adopted,  the  $250,000  of  Federal  funds 
would  not  be  made  available  to  the  com- 
mission until  the  commission  first  col- 
lects $300,000  from  non-Federal  sources. 
We  believe  that  this  amendment  wUl  In 


no  way  hamper  the  commlssicm's  activi- 
ties but  will,  Instead,  operate  to  assure 
that  the  present  plan  to  raise  most  of 
the  money  from  private  sources  Is 
carried  out. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  view  the  objec- 
tives of  this  proposal  are  extreme 
worthy.  I  know  of  no  area  of  our  Fed- 
eral Government's  activities  which  his- 
torically has  exemplified  the  conserva- 
tion of  natural  resources  more  than  that 
of  the  national  parks  system.  Since  this 
bill  will  provide  a  vehicle  for  reafiSrm- 
ing  those  conservation  principles,  it  is  a 
measure  which  should  have  the  warm 
endorsement  of  this  body. 

Mr.  WOLD.  Mr.  Speaker,  win  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  WOLD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
support  of  House  Joint  Resolution  546. 
a  Joint  resolution  which  would  authorize 
the  commemoration  of  the  100th  anni- 
versary of  the  establishment  of  Yellow- 
stone National  Park. 

Yellowstone  Is  the  world's  first  na- 
tional park,  established  by  the  congres- 
sional act  of  March  1,  1872.  Since  the 
founding  of  Yellowstone  the  United 
States  has  developed  a  national  park 
system  which  ccMnprlses  258  separate 
areas  and  which  constitutes  a  vast  re- 
pository of  our  natural  and  lilstorical 
heritage. 

The  national  park  concept,  first  put 
Into  reality  at  Yellowstone,  is  a  distinctly 
American  contribution  to  world  culture. 
Following  our  lead,  some  80  nations  have 
developed  their  own  national  park 
systems. 

Therefore  it  seems  eminently  apiwo- 
prlate  that  the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  Yellowstone  be  celebrated 
with  all  due  ceremony. 

The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  ex- 
amined the  resolution  very  closely  and 
on  the  recommendaticm  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  and  the  National  Padc 
Service  made  several  changes  with  which 
I  am  in  full  accord. 

The  Joint  resolution  would  ask  the 
President  to  Issue  a  proclamation  desig- 
nating 1972  as  "National  Parks  Centen- 
nial Year."  A  15-meml)er  special  Com- 
mission, composed  of  four  Members  of 
the  Senate,  four  Members  from  the 
House,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and 
six  nongovernmental  members  appointed 
by  the  President  would  be  established  to 
coordinate  and  plan  centennial  activi- 
ties. 

In  connection  with  the  centennial  the 
Joint  resolution  gives  the  official  sanc- 
tion of  the  United  States  to  the  world 
conference  on  national  parks  which  Is 
scheduled  to  be  held  at  Grand  Teton  and 
Yellowstone  Paris  In  1972.  It  Is  felt  such 
a  conference  would  provide  the  means  for 
bringing  together  the  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience of  all  the  nations  of  the  world 
in  this  field. 

Estimates  from  the  Department  of  in- 
terior Indicate  some  $850,000  wiU  be 
needed  for  the  various  activities  of  the 
Commission.  The  Joint  resolution  would 
authorize  $250,000  from  congressional 
appropriation  with  the  remainder  com- 
ing from  private  and  non-Federal 
sources.  The  committee  amended  the 
Joint  resolution  so  that  the  $350,000 
would  not  be  made  available  imtll  the 


Commission  first  collecta  $300,000  from 
private  sources. 

I  concur  with  the  committee's  view 
that  this  amendment  will  not  hamper 
the  Commission's  activities.  Rather  it 
should  insure  that  the  plan  to  raise  most 
of  the  funds  from  private  sources  is 
executed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  increasingly,  we  are  be- 
coming conscious  that  man's  fulfillment 
requires  more  than  Just  material  satis- 
faction. He  needs  to  be  able  to  escape 
from  the  day-to-day  pressures  and 
crowding  of  the  20th  century.  He  needs 
the  links  with  his  past  that  will  allow 
him  the  (^iportunity  for  reflection  so  he 
can  contemplate  his  future  direction. 

Yellowstone  put  into  reality  the  con- 
cept of  setting  aside  in  perpetuity  an  out- 
standing natural  area  for  the  enjoyment 
of  every  citizen.  It  is  the  foundation- 
block  of  an  entire  networic  of  similar 
parks  throughout  the  world. 

Yellowstone  lies  mainly  within  my  dis- 
trict, the  great  State  of  Wyoming  and  I 
am  especially  proud  that  this  noble  con- 
cept was  first  embodied  there, 

Mr.  ^>eaker,  I  strongly  urge  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Joint  resolution. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  House  Joint  Resolution  546. 
For  perhaps  the  first  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  man,  there  is  a  serious  danger 
that  the  very  technological  accomplish- 
ments which  have  allowed  our  civiliza- 
tion to  achieve  such  great  heights  of 
material  progress  may  destroy  the  en- 
vironment in  which  that  civilization  now 
flourishes.  We  In  the  United  States  are 
now  coming  to  realize  that  our  natural 
resources  are  not  unlimited  and  that  we 
must  act  to  preserve  them. 

One  of  the  greatest  of  all  om-  natural 
resources  is  the  sheer  beauty  of  our 
land.  The  United  States  has  within  ita 
borders  some  of  the  most  beautiful,  and 
most  unique,  scenery  in  the  world.  The 
redwoods  in  my  own  State  of  California, 
the  Grand  Canyon  aa  the  Colorado 
River  in  Arizona,  and  the  valley  of  the 
Yellowstone  in  Wyoming  are  some  ex- 
amples which  come  to  mind. 

It  was  to  preserve  for  posterity  cer- 
tain tracte  of  land  which  are  of  special 
value  and  beauty  that  the  national  parks 
system  was  created. 

House  Joint  Resolution  546  would  set 
up  a  commission  to  celebrate  the  cen- 
tennial anniversary  of  the  beginning  of 
the  national  parks  movement  in  1872, 
when  YeUowstone  National  Park  was 
established.  It  is  most  appropriate  in  this 
era  of  concern  for  the  preservation  of 
the  earth's  natural  ecology  that  this  an- 
niversary be  celebrated. 

House  Joint  Resolution  546  would 
establish  a  15-member  special  commis- 
sion to  oversee  a  world  conference  of 
experts  in  this  field  at  Yellowstone  and 
Grand  Teton  National  Parks  in  1972. 

However,  the  benefits  <A  this  proposed 
centennial  will  not  be  limited  to  a  few 
persons  attending  a  conference.  I  under- 
stand that  the  commission  will  develop 
and  distribute  educational  materials  on 
the  parks  system  throughout  the  Na- 
tion in  schools,  libraries,  and  other  w- 
propriate  places. 

There  is  Just  one  more  point  I  tixnild 
like  to  make,  Mr.  Speaker.  This  bill  deals 
with  the  preservatioti  of  our  natural  re- 
sources, and  I  Bopport  it  strongly.  The 
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one  conunlttee  amendment  of  substance, 
which  I  also  support  stroncly.  deals  with 
the  preservation  of  a  commodity  very 
dear  to  the  Members  of  this  House:  the 
taxpayers'  dollar. 

The  estimated  cost  of  creating  and  op- 
erating the  commission  is  $850,000,  of 
which  not  more  than  $250,000  will  be 
Federal  funds.  The  remaining  $800,000  is 
to  be  raised  from  non -Federal  sources. 
In  order  to  insure  that  the  bill  for  this 
$600,000  is  not  ultimately  laid  at  Uncle 
Sam's  doorstep,  committee  amendment 
No.  4  provides  that  none  of  the  $250,000 
in  Federal  funds  shall  be  available  to 
the  commission  until  half  of  the  $600,000 
in  non-Pederal  moneys  has  been  actually 
collected. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  lUge  the  adoption  of 
_  House  Joint  Resolution  546,  as  amended 
"  in  committee. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  joint  resolution.  House 
Joint  Resolution  546,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  joint  reso- 
lution, as  amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  ^^^^^^^ 

INCREASING  TO  $15,000  MAXIMUM 
COVERAGE  UNDER  SERVICEMEN'S 
GROUP  LIFE  INSURANCE  PRO- 
GRAM 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  (HJl.  16661)  to  amend  title  38. 
United  SUtes  Code,  to  authorize  a  maxi- 
mum of  $15,000  coverage  under  service- 
men's group  life  insurance,  to  enlarge 
the  classes  eligible  for  such  insurance,  to 
improve  the  administration  of  the  pro- 
grams of  life  insurance  provided  for 
servicemen  and  veterans,  and  for  other 
ptnposes,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

HJl.  1M01 
A  bUl  to  amend  Utle  38.  United  States  Code, 
to  authorize  a  maximum  at  1 15.000  cover- 
•C*  under  Servicemen's  Oroup  Life  Insur- 
ance, to  enlarge  tbe  claaaea  eligible  for 
■ucb  Insurance,  to  improve  tbe  administra- 
tion of  tbe  programs  of  life  insurance  pro- 
vided for  servicemen  and  veterans,  and  for 
otber  purpoMs 

Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senmte  end  Boute 
of  Mepretentative*  of  the  United  Statet  of 
Amerie*  in  Congre**  attembled.  That  section 
786    of    tlUe    38.    United    SUtea    Code,    is 
TC«^~<*^  to  read  as  follows: 
"I  785.  Definitions 
"For  tbe  purpoae  of  tbls  Ribctaapter — 
"(1)  Tbe  term  'aettve  duty'  mean* — 
"(A)  full-time  duty  In  the  Armed  Foroea, 
other  than  active  duty  for  tralnlnc; 

"(B)  full-time  duty  (other  than  (or  train- 
ing purpoaea)  as  a  commlsaloned  oOoer  of 
tbe  Regular  or  Reserve  Corp*  of  tbe  PubUe 
Health  Servloe;  and 

"(O)  full-time  duty  as  a  commissioned 
oOkier  of  tbe  environmental  Sclenoe  Barvlcaa 
Administration. 

"(2)   The  term  'active  duty  for  training' 


"(A)  full-time  duty  In  the  Armed  Forces 
performed  by  n>jeui  tea  for  training  purpoaea; 

"(B)  full-time  duty  for  training  puipoaaa 
perf  ormMl  as  a  oommlaalaned  oAoar  ot  tiM 
nwn  Oorpa  of  tbe  PtibUe  Hsaltb  Bervtoe; 

"(O)  full-ttme  duty  ■•  a  mambcr.  cadet. 
eg  »»«t<t«K»j..««»^  Qg  ^fyf  Baaarw  Ofloen  l^ala- 


ln_  Corpa  wbUe  attending  field  training  or 
practloe  crulaea;  and 

"(D)  In  the  case  of  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Ouard  or  Air  National  Ouard  of  any 
State,  full-time  duty  under  sections  316.  503. 
503.  504.  or  505  of  tlUe  33.  United  Btotes 
Code. 

"(S)  The  term  'InacUve  duty  training* 
means — 

"(A)  duty  (other  than  full-tUne  dyty) 
prescribed  or  authorized  for  Reeerves  (in- 
cluding commissioned  ofllcers  of  the  Reserve 
Corpe  of  the  Public  Health  Service)  which 
duty  la  scheduled  In  advance  by  competent 
authority  to  begin  at  a  specific  time  and 
place:  ^nd 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  a  m«nber  of  the  Na- 
tional Ouard  or  Air  NaUonal  Ouard  of  any 
State,  such  term  means  duty  (other  than 
full-time  duty)  which  Is  scheduled  In  ad- 
vance by  competent  authority  to  begin  at  a 
specific  time  and  place  under  sections  316. 
50a.  503,  504.  or  506  of  Otle  32.  United  States 
Code. 

"(4)  The  terms  'active  duty  for  training' 
and  'Inactive  duty  training'  do  not  Include 
duty  performed  as  a  temporary  member  o* 
the  Coast  Guard  Reserve,  and  the  term  'In- 
active duty  training*  does  not  Include  (1) 
work  or  study  performed  In  connecUon  with 
correspondence  courses,  or  (U)  attendance  at 
an  educaUonal  Instttutlon  In  an  Inactive 
status. 

"(6)   The  term  'member'  means — 
"(A)   a  person  on  acUve  duty.  aoUve  duty 
for  training,  or  inactive  duty  fralnlng  In  the 
uniformed  services  In  a  commissioned,  war- 
rant, or  enlisted  rank  or  grade,  and 

"(B)  a  member,  cadet,  or  midshipman  of 
the  Reserve  Ofllcers  Training  Corps  while  at- 
tending field  training  or  practice  cruises. 

"(8)  The  term  'uniformed  services'  means 
the  Army.  Navy,  Air  Force,  Marine  Corps. 
Coast  Ouard.  tbe  commissioned  corps  ot  the 
Public  Health  Service,  and  the  commissioned 
corps  of  the  Environmental  Science  Servlcee 
Administration . 

"(7)  The  terms 'widow  or 'widower' means 
a  person  who  U  the  Uwful  spouse  o<  the 
Insured  member  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

"(8)  The  term  'child'  means  a  legitimate 
chUd.  a  legally  adopted  child,  an  lUegltbiate 
child  as  to  the  mother,  or  an  illegitimate 
child  as  to  the  alleged  father,  only  If  (a)  he 
acknowledged  the  c^lld  In  writing  signed  by 
him;  or  (b)  be  has  been  judicially  ordered 
to  contribute  to  the  child's  support:  or  (c) 
be  has  been,  before  his  death.  Judicially  de- 
creed to  be  the  father  of  such  child:  or  (d) 
proof  of  paternity  Is  established  by  a  certified 
copy  of  the  public  record  of  birth  or  church 
record  of  baplif"  showing  that  the  Insured 
was  the  Informant  and  was  named  as  father 
at  the  child:  or  (e)  proof  of  paternity  Is 
established  from  service  department  or  other 
public  records,  suota  as  school  or  welfai*  ag«i- 
des.  which  show  that  with  his  knowledge  tlie 
Insured  was  named  as  the  faither  of  the  child. 
"(9)  The  term  'parent'  inwans  a  father  of  a 
legitimate  child,  mother  of  a  legitimate  child, 
father  through  adoption,  mother  through 
adoption,  mother  of  an  Ulegltlmate  child, 
and  father  ot  an  illegitimate  child  but  only 
If  (a)  be  acknowledged  paternity  of  the 
child  In  writing  signed  by  him  before  tbe 
child's  death:  or  (b)  be  has  been  Judicially 
ordered  to  contribute  to  the  child's  support; 
or  (c)  he  has  been  Judicially  decreed  to 
be  the  father  of  such  child;  or  (d)  proof  ct 
paternity  U  established  by  a  osrUfied  copy 
of  the  public  record  of  birth  or  church  record 
of  baptism  showing  that  the  claimant  was 
the  mformant  and  was  named  as  father  at 
the  child;  or  (e)  proct  of  paternity  U  ssUb- 
Ushed  from  service  department  or  other  pub- 
lic records,  such  as  school  or  welfare  agen- 
cies, which  show  that  with  his  knowlsdge  the 
claimant  was  named  as  fatbsr  ot  the  chUd. 
No  person  who  abazidoned  or  wlllf  uUy  taUsd 
to  support  a  child  during  his  minority,  or 
consented  to  bis  adopUon  may  be  reoognlasd 
as  a  parent  for  the  purposes  ot  this  Mibchap- 


ter.  However,  the  Immediately  preceding  sen- 
tence shall  not  be  appUed  so  as  to  requlr* 
duplicate  payments  In  any  case  In  which 
Insurance  benefits  have  been  paid  prior  to 
receipt  In  tbe  administrative  ofllce  eetab- 
lUhed  under  subsection  766(b)  of  this  title 
of  sufllclent  evidence  as  a  parent  solely  by 
reason  of  such  sentence." 

Ssc.    3.    Section    787    of    Utle    38.    United 
States   Code.   Is   amended    to   read   as   fol- 
lows: 
"i  787.  Persons  Insured;  amount 

"(a)  Any  policy  of  Insurance  purchased 
by  the  Administrator  under  section  766  of 
this  title  shall  automatically  Insure  any 
member  of  the  uniformed  service  on  active 
duty,  active  duty  for  training,  or  Inactive 
duty  training  scheduled  In  advance  by  com- 
petent authority,  against  death  In  the 
amount  of  816.000  unless  such  member  elects 
In  writing  (1)  not  to  be  insured  under  this 
subchapter,  or  (3)  to  be  Insured  In  tbe 
amount  of  810.000  or  86,000.  The  Insurance 
shall  be  effecUve  the  first  day  of  active  duty 
or  active  duty  for  training,  or  the  beginning 
of  a  period  of  Inactive  duty  training  sched- 
uled In  advance  by  competent  authority,  or 
from  the  date  certified  by  the  AdmlnUtrator 
to  the  Secretary  concerned  as  the  date  serv- 
icemen's group  life  Insurance  under  this 
chapter  for  the  class  or  group  concerned 
takes  effect,  whichever  Is  the  Uter  date. 

"(b)  Any  member  (other  than  one  who 
has  elected  not  to  be  Insured  under  this 
subchapter  for  the  period  or  periods  of  duty 
Involved)  — 

"(1)  who.  when  authorised  or  required  by 
competent  authority,  assumes  an  obligation 
to  perform  (for  lees  than  thirty -one  days) 
active  duty,  or  active  duty  for  training,  or 
inactive  duty  training  scheduled  In  advance 
by  competent  authority;  and 

"  (3 )  who  Is  rendered  unlnsiirable  at  stand- 
ard premium  rates  according  to  the  good 
health  standards  approved  by  the  AdnUnls- 
trator.  or  dies  within  ninety  days  thereafter, 
from  a  dlsablUty.  or  aggravation  of  a  pre- 
existing disability.  lnc\irred  by  him  while 
proceeding  directly  to  or  rettimlng  directly 
from  such  active  duty.  acUye  duty  for  tram- 
Ing.  or  inactive  duty  training  as  tbe  case  may 
be; 

shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  on  active  duty, 
active  duty  for  training,  or  InacUve  duty 
training,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  to  have  been 
Insured  under  this  subchapter  at  the  Ume 
such  dlsablUty  was  incurred  or  aggravated, 
and  If  death  occurs  within  ninety  days  there- 
after as  a  result  of  such  dlsablUty  to  have 
been  Insured  at  the  Ume  of  death.  In  deter- 
mining whether  or  not  such  Individual  was 
so  authorised  or  required  to  perfonn  such 
duty,  and  whether  or  not  he  was  rendered 
uninsurable  or  died  within  ninety  days  there- 
after from  a  dlsablUty  so  incurred  or  ag- 
gravated, there  ^haU  be  taken  Into  account 
the  call  or  order  to  duty,  the  orders  and 
authorlzaUons  of  competent  authority,  the 
hour  on  which  the  member  began  to  so  pro- 
ceed or  to  return,  the  hour  on  wiilch  he  was 
scheduled  to  arrive  for.  or  on  which  he  ceased 
to  perform  such  duty;  the  method  of  travel 
employed;  his  Itinerary;  the  manner  In  which 
the  travel  was  performed:  and  the  Inunedlate 
cause  of  dlsablUty  or  death.  Whenever  any 
clatib  U  filed  alleging  that  the  claimant  la 
entitled  to  benefits  by  reason  of  this  sub- 
section, the  burden  of  proof  shaU  be  on  the 
claimant. 

"(c)  If  any  member  elects  not  to  be  In- 
sursd  under  this  subchapter  or  to  be  insured 
In  tbe  amount  of  810.000  or  86,000,  be  may 
thereafter  be  insured  under  this  subchapter 
or  Insured  In  the  amount  of  816.000  or  $10,000 
under  this  subchapter,  as  the  case  may  be, 
under  written  appUcaUon,  proof  of  good 
health,  and  irntnpM^""*  with  such  other  terms 
and  oondlUons  as  may  be  prescrlbsd  by  tbe 
Administrator." 

8k.  S.  Beetlon  766  of  Utle  S8.  United  SUtea 
Code,  U  B"~-»"*«^  to  isad  as  foUowa: 
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"i  768.  Duration  and  termination  of  oover- 
age:  conversion 
"(a)  Each  poUcy  purchased  under  this 
subchapter  shall  contain  a  provision.  In  terms 
approved  by  the  Administrator,  to  the  effect 
that  any  insurance  thereunder  on  any  mem- 
ber of  the  uniformed  services,  unless  dis- 
continued or  reduced  upon  the  written  re- 
quest of  the  Insured.  sbaU  conUnue  in  effect 
while  the  member  Is  on  active  duty,  active 
duty  for  training,  or  Inactive  duty  training 
scheduled  in  advance  by  competent  authority 
during  the  period  thereof,  and  such  Insur- 
ance shall  cease — 

"(1)  with  respect  to  a  member  on  active 
duty  or  acUve  duty  for  training  under  a  call 
or  order  to  duty  that  does  not  specify  a 
period  of  leas  than  thirty-one  days — 

"(A)  one  hundred  and  twenty  days  after 
the  separation  or  release  from  active  duty  or 
active  duty  for  training,  unless  on  the  date 
of  such  separation  or  release  the  member  Is 
totaUy  disabled,  under  criteria  established  by 
the  Administrator,  in  which  event  the  Insur- 
ance shall  cease  one  year  after  the  date  of 
separaUon  or  release  from  such  active  duty 
or  acUve  duty  for  training,  or  on  the  date  the 
Insured  ceases  to  be  totally  disabled,  which- 
ever Is  the  earlier  date,  but  In  no  event  prior 
to  the  expiration  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
days  after  such  separation  or  release;  or 

"(B)  at  the  end  of  the  thirty-first  day  of 
a  continuous  period  of  (1)  absence  without 
leave,  (U)  confinement  by  civil  authorlUes 
under  a  sentence  adjudged  by  a  civilian  court, 
or  (111)  confinement  by  mlUtary  authorlUes 
under  a  court-martial  sentence  Involving 
total  forfeiture  of  pay  and  aUowancee.  Any 
insurance  so  terminated  as  the  result  of  such 
an  absence  or  confinement,  together  with  any 
beneficiary  designation  In  effect  for  such  In- 
surance at  such  termination  thereof.  sliaU 
be  automatically  revived  as  of  the  date  the 
member  Is  restored  to  active  duty  with  pay 
or  to  acUve  duty  for  training  with  pay. 

"(3)  with  respect  to  a  member  on  acUve 
duty  or  active  duty  for  training  under  a  caU 
or  order  to  duty  that  specifies  a  period  of  less 
than  thirty-one  days  insurance  under  this 
subchapter  shall  cease  at  midnight,  local 
time,  on  the  last  day  of  such  duty,  unless  on 
such  date  the  Insured  Is  suffering  from  a 
disability  Incurred  or  aggravated  during  such 
period  which,  within  ninety  days  after  such 
date.  (1)  results  In  his  death,  or  (U)  tenden 
him  uninsurable  at  standard  premium  rates 
according  to  the  good  health  standards  ^- 
proved  by  the  Administrator.  In  which  event 
the  Insurance  shall  continue  In  force  to 
death,  or  for  ninety  days  after  such  date, 
whichever  Is  the  earlier  date. 

"(3)  with  respect  to  a  member  on  Inactive 
duty  training  scheduled  in  advance  by  com- 
petent authority  Insurance  imder  this  sub- 
chapter BhaU  cease  at  the  end  of  such  sched- 
uled training  i>erlod,  unless  at  such  time  tbe 
Insured  Is  suffering  from  a  dlsablUty  Incurred, 
or  aggravated  during  such  period  which, 
within  ninety  days  after  the  date  of  such 
training,  (1)  resiUts  in  his  death,  or  (U) 
renders  him  uninsurable  at  standard  pre- 
mium rates  according  to  the  good  health 
standards  approved  by  the  Admltilstrator  In 
which  event  tbe  Insurance  shaU  continue  In 
force  to  death,  or  for  ninety  days  after  tbe 
date  such  training  terminated,  whichever  Is 
the  earUer  date. 

"(b)  Bach  poUcy  purchased  under  thtf 
subchapter  shall  contain  a  provision,  In  terms 
approved  by  tbe  Administrator,  for  the  con- 
version of  Servicemen's  Oroup  Life  Insuranoa 

to  an  Individual  policy  at  life  insurance 

"(1)  with  respect  to  a  member  on  aoUve 
duty  or  acUve  duty  for  training  luidar  a  «»il 
or  order  to  duty  that  does  not  specify  a  period 
of  less  than  thirty-one  days,  effective  the  one 
hundred  and  twenty-first  day  after  separa- 
tion or  releass  from  such  duty,  or  at  any  ttwi^ 
thereafter  stxftk  losuranoe  is  In  affect; 

"(3)  with  rsqMot  to  a  member  on  aettve 
duty  or  active  duty  for  training  under  a  call 
or  order  to  duty  that  ipaoUles  a  partod  oC 


less  than  thirty-one  days,  and  a  member  in- 
sured during  InacUve  duty  training  scheduled 
in  advance  by  competent  authority  there 
shall  be  no  right  of  conversion  unless  the 
Insurance  is  continued  In  force  for  ninety 
days  after  such  duty  terminates,  as  the  re- 
sult of  a  dlsabUlty  Incurred  or  aggravated 
during  such  active  duty,  acUve  duty  for 
training,  or  Inactive  duty  training.  In  which 
event  tbe  insurance  may  be  converted  ef- 
fective the  day  after  tbe  end  of  such  ninety- 
day  period. 

"(c)  An  Insured  eligible  to  convert  Insur- 
ance  imder   this   subchapter   upon   request 
to  the  Office  of  Servicemen's  Group  Life  In- 
surance shall  be  furnished  a  list  of  life  In- 
surance companies  participating  In  the  pro- 
gram established  under  tlUs  subchapter.  Up- 
on   written    application   for   conversion   of 
Servicemen's  Oroup  Life  Insviranoe  made  by 
an  eligible  Insvired  under  this  subchapter  to 
the  parUclpatlng  company   he   selects  and 
payment  of  the  required  premiums  the  In- 
sured shall  be  granted  life  Insurance  on  a 
plan  then  currenUy  written  by  such  com- 
pany which  does  not  provide  for  the  payment 
of  any  sum  less  than  tbe  face  value  thereof 
or  for  the  payment  of  an  additional  amount 
as  premiums  If  the  Insured  engages  In  the 
mlUtary  service  of  the  United  States.  Such 
converted  Insurance  shaU  be  Issued  without 
a  medical  examination  If  application  Is  made 
within  one  hundred  and  twenty  days  after 
separation  or  release  from  active  duty  or  ac- 
Uve duty  for  training  under  a  call  or  order 
to  duty  that  did  not  specify  a  period  of  less 
than  thirty-one  days.  Medical  examlnaUons 
and  evidence  of  qualifying  health  condlUons 
may  be  reqiUred  In  any  case  where  the  former 
member  aUeges  that  his  Insurance   Is  con- 
tinued In  force  beyond  the  normal  termlna- 
Uon  date  by  reason  of  a  qualifying  dlsabUlty 
Incurred  or  aggravated  during  active  duty, 
acUve  duty  for  training,  or  InacUve  duty 
training.  In  addiUon  to  the  life  Insurance 
companies  parUclpatlng  in  the  program  es- 
tablished under  this  subchapter,  the  Ust  fur- 
nlahed  to  an  insured  under  this  secUon  shaU 
Include  addlUonal  life  insurance  companies 
(not  so  parUclpaUng)  which  meet  qualifying 
criteria,  terms  and  conditions  established  by 
the  Administrator  and  agree  to  sell  Insur- 
ance to  former  members  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  .^hls  section." 

Sbc.  4.  Section  769  of  Utle  38,  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  amending  subsections  (a)  and  (b) 
to  read  as  f  oUows : 

"(a)(1)  During  any  period  in  which  a 
member,  on  active  duty  or  active  duty  for 
training  under  a  caU  or  order  to  such  duty 
that  does  not  specify  a  period  of  less  tlian 
thirty-one  days.  Is  Insured  under  a  policy 
of  Insurance  purchased  by  the  Administra- 
tor, tmder  secUon  766  of  this  title,  there  shall 
be  deducted  each  month  from  his  baste  or 
other  pay  tmtu  separaUon  of  release  from 
such  duty  an  amount  determined  by  the 
Administrator  (wblcb  shall  be  the  same  for 
all  such  members)  ss  the  sl^are  of  the  cost 
attributable  to  insuring  such  member  imder 
such  poUcy,  less  any  costs  traceable  to  tbe 
extra  haaard  at  such  duty  in  tbe  imlformed 
service. 

"(3)  During  any  fiscal  year,  or  portion 
thereof,  that  a  member  Is  on  acUve  duty  or 
acUve  duty  for  training  under  a  call  or  order 
to  such  duty  that  qMwifles  a  period  of  less 
than  thirty-one  days,  or  Is  authorlaed  or 
required  to  perform  InacUve  duty  training 
scheduled  in  advance  by  competent  author- 
ity, and  Is  Insured  under  a  poUey  of  Insurance 
purchassd  by  tb«  Administrator,  under  sec- 
tion 766  of  tbU  Utle,  tbe  Seorstary  oonoemed 
abaU  ooUsot  from  blm  (by  deductton  from 
pay  or  otberwiae)  an  amount  detomlned  by 
the  Administrator  (wblcb  sbaU  be  tbe  same 
for  aU  such  meml>eri)  as  tb«  share  of  tbe 
cost  attrlbntaUe  to  insuring  suob  msmber 
under  suob  pcUoy,  leas  any  oosta  traosalda  to 
the  extra  baaard  of  suota  du^  In  tte  uni- 
formed aarvloa. 


"(3)  Any  amount  not  deducted  from  the 
basic  or  other  pay  of  a  member  insured  under 
this  subchapter,  or  ooUected  from  him  by 
the  Secretary  concerned.  If  not  otherwise 
paid,  shall  be  deducted  from  the  proceeds 
of  any  insurance  thereafter  payable.  The 
initial  monthly  amount  under  subeecUon 
(1)  hereof,  or  fiscal  year  amoiuit  under  sub- 
section (2)  hereof,  determined  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  be  charged  under  this  secUon 
for  Insurance  under  this  subchapter  may  be 
conUnued  from  year  to  year,  except  that  the 
Administrator  may  redetermine  such  month- 
ly or  fiscal  year  amounts  from  time  to  Ume 
in  accordance  with  experience.  No  refunds 
win  be  made  to  any  member  of  any  amount 
properly  deducted  from  bis  basic  or  other 
pay.  or  collected  from  him  by  the  Secretary 
concerned,  to  cover  the  Insurance  granted 
under  this  subchapter. 

"(b)  For  each  month  for  which  any  mem- 
ber is  so  Insured,  there  shall  be  contributed 
from  the  appropriation  made  for  active  duty 
pay  of  the  uniform  service  concerned  an 
amount  determined  by  the  Administrator 
and  certified  to  the  Secretary  concerned  to 
the  cost  of  such  Insurance  which  Is  traceable 
to  the  extra  hazard  of  duty  In  the  uniformed 
services.  Effective  January  1,  1970,  such  cost 
shall  be  determined  by  the  Administrator  on 
the  basis  of  the  excess  mortaUty  Incurred  by 
members  and  former  members  of  tbe  uni- 
formed services  Insured  under  this  subchap- 
ter above  what  their  mortaUty  would  have 
been  under  peace-time  condlUons  as  such 
mortaUty  Is  determined  by  the  Administra- 
tor using  such  methods  and  data  as  he  shall 
determine  to  be  reasonable  and  practicable. 
The  Administrator  Is  authorized  to  make 
such  adjustments  regarding  contributions 
from  pay  approprlaUons  as  may  be  indi- 
cated from  acttial  experience." 

(3)  by  Inserting  after  "pay  of  members" 
In  the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (d)  (1)  the 
following:  ".  or  coUected  from  them  by  tbe 
Secretary  concerned.". 

Sec.  6.  SecUon  770  of  title  38.  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  the  foUowlng 
new  subsections  thereto: 

"(e)  UntU  and  unless  otherwise  changed, 
a  beneficiary  deslgnaUon  and  settlement  op- 
tion filed  by  a  member  with  his  uniformed 
service  under  prior  provisions  of  law  will  be 
effective  with  respect  to  the  Increased  Insur- 
ance authorized  tinder  this  amendatory  Act 
and  tbe  Instirance  shaU  be  settled  in  the 
same  proportionate  amotmt  as  the  portion 
designated  for  such  beneficiary  or  benefi- 
ciaries bore  to  the  amount  of  Insurance 
heretofore  in  effect. 

"(f)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
any  other  law,  payment  of  matured  Serv- 
icemen's Group  Life  Insurance  benefits  may 
be  made  directly  to  a  minor  window  or  wid- 
ower on  his  or  her  own  behalf,  and  payment 
In  such  case  sliaU  be  a  complete  acquittance 
to  the  Insurer. 

"(g)  Payments  of  benefits  due  or  to  be- 
come due  under  Servicemen's  Oroup  Life  In- 
surance made  to,  or  on  accotmt  of,  a  bene- 
ficiary shaU  be  exempt  from  taxation,  shall 
be  exempt  from  the  claims  of  creditors,  and 
shall  not  be  Uable  to  attachment,  levy,  or 
seizure  by  or  \mder  any  legal  or  equitable 
process  whatever,  either  before  or  after  re- 
ceipt by  the  beneficiary.  Tbe  preceding  sen- 
tence shall  not  H>ply  to  (1)  ooUecUon  of 
amounts  not  deducted  from  the  Dtember's 
pay,  or  coUected  from  him  by  the  Secretary 
concerned  imder  section  769  (a)  of  this  title, 
(3)  levy  under  subchapter  D  of  ch^ter  64 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964  (relat- 
ing to  the  seizure  of  property  for  collection 
of  taxes) ,  and  (3)  tbe  taxation  of  any  prop- 
erty purchased  in  part  or  wboUy  out  of  such 
payments." 

Sac.  6.  Section  774  of  Utle  88.  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  inserting  after  "tba 
Secretary  of  Health,  gducatlop.  and  Wel- 
fare." the  foUowlng:  "tbe  Secretary  of  Ttans- 
portatiom.". 
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Bmc.  7.  Tb«  uwlyala  of  ■ubehaptar  m  of 
ebapter  19  of  Utl*  38.  UnlUd  8t«t«  Cod*.  It 
*m«n(l«(l  by  strlkliig  theraftom 
"76S.  TvrmliukUon  ot  oov«ng«:  eoavcnlon.'* 
and  Inaertlxkc  in  U*u  thereof  th«  following: 
"768.  Durstion  and  tennlnatlon  of  coverage; 
conT«r«loD". 

Bmc.  8.  The  third  Mntenee  ot  Mctlon  706  of 
UUe  88.  United  State*  Code.  U  amended  by 
striking  out  "lapae  ooeurred  not  earlier  than 
two  months  before  the  expiration  of  the  term 
period"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Insxired 
makes  application  for  reinstatement  and  re- 
newal of  his  term  policy  within  five  years 
after  the  date  of  lapse". 

8k.  9.  Section  707  of  UUe  38.  United  SUtes 
Code,  la  amended  by  inserting  "(a)"  before 
the  word  "UntU"  and  adding  a  new  subsec- 
tion (b)  as  follows: 

"(b)  No  claim  by  an  Insured  (or  payment 
la  eaah  of  a  q>eolal  dlrldeod  declared  prior 
to  January  1.  1962,  shall  be  processed  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration  uxUess  such  claim 
was  received  within  sU  yean  after  such  divi- 
dend was  declared.  Whenever  any  claim  for 
payment  of  a  special  dlTldend.  the  processing 
ct  which  to  barrsd  by  this  ■iiheectlcin.  to  re- 
ceived In  the  Veterans'  Admlntotratlon.  It 
shall  be  returned  to  the  claimant,  with  a  copy 
of  thto  subaectlon,  and  such  action  shall  be  a 
eomplete  response  without  further  commu- 
nlcatloo." 

Bmc.  10.  SecUon  717  of  tlUe  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  amended  (a)  by  substituting 
»  partod  for  the  comma  after  the  w«cd 
"beneHelary"  In  the  tost  sentence  of  subsec- 
tion (c)  and  striking  the  remainder  of  the 
sentence,  and  (b)  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  subsection: 

"(e)  Under  such  regutotlons  as  the  Ad- 
mlntotrator  may  promulgate,  the  cash  sur- 
'  value  of  any  policy  of  insurance  or  the 
of  an  endowment  contract  which 
matures  by  reesnn  of  completion  of  the  en- 
dowment period  may  be  paid  to  the  Idkured 
under  option  (3)  or  (4)  of  this  section.  All 
settlements  under  option  (4) .  however,  shall 
be  calculated  on  the  basto  of  The  Annuity 
Tabto  for  1949.  If  the  option  selected  requires 
payment  of  monthly  installments  of  leas  than 
$10.  the  amount  payable  shall  be  paid  In 
such  maximum  number  of  monthly  Install- 
ments as  are  a  multiple  of  twelve  as  will  pro- 
vide a  monthly  installment  of  not  less  than 
•10." 

Sac.  II.  Section  745  of  title  388.  United 
States  Code.  U  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"1745.  Benewal 

"At  the  expiration  of  any  term  period  any 
tncuranee  policy  Issued  on  the  five-year  level 
pnmlum  term  plan  which  ha*  not  been 
eschanced  or  converted  to  a  permanent  plan 
of  iDcurmnoe  and  which  to  not  Upaed  shall 
be  mewed  a*  level  premium  term  insurance 
wltbout  appHmtlon  for  a  successive  flve-yeer 
period  at  the  premium  rate  for  the  attained 
age  without  medical  examination.  However, 
renewal  shall  be  effected  in  cases  where  the 
policy  to  lapsed  only  if  the  Insured  makes 
application  for  reinstatement  and  renewal 
of  bto  term  policy  within  five  years  after 
the  date  of  lapae,  and  reinstatement  In  such 
cases  shall  be  under  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Admlntotrator." 

Sec.  iX  Section  752  of  tttle  88.  United 
State*  Code,  to  amended  (1)  by  adding  "(a)" 
before  the  words  "The  Admlntotrator",  and 
(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUow- 
ing  new  subaectlon: 

"(b)  VaOme  such  regulaUon*  a*  the  Ad- 
mlntotrator mey  promulgate,  the  cash  sur- 
render value  ot  any  poUcy  ot  insurance  or 
the  proceeds  of  an  endowment  contract 
which  mature*  by  reason  ot  completion  of 
the  endowment  period  may  be  pAld  to  the 
Insured  (1)  in  equal  monthly  Installments 
of  from  thtrty-^z  to  two  hundred  and  forty 
In  nnmbsr.  In  mutttpla*  at  twrtre;  or  (2) 
as  a  lefond  Ufa  taootiM  ta  wwntMy  InstaQ- 
ments  peyaMe  for  sneh  pertods  certain  as 
may  be  required  In  order  that  tb*  siim  ot 
the  InstallmenU  certain.  Including  a  last 


Installment  of  such  reduced  amotmt  as  may 
be  neoeasary.  shall  equal  the  cash  value  of 
the  contract,  leas  any  Indebtednees.  with 
such  payments  oonttnulnc  throughout  the 
lifetime  of  the  Insured.  However,  all  settle- 
ment* under  option  (3)  above  shall  be  cal- 
culated on  the  basto  of  The  Annuity  Table 
for  1949.  If  the  option  selected  requires  pay- 
ment of  monthly  installments  of  less  than 
•10,  the  amount  payable  shall  be  paid  In 
such  m&xlmum  number  of  monthly  install- 
ments as  are  a  multiple  of  twelve  as  will 
provide  a  monthly  Installment  of  not  less 
than  910." 

Sr.  is.  (a)  Sections  331.  341.  and  the  first 
sentence  of  section  417(a)  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  are  amended  by  deleting  there- 
from 'April  30,  1957",  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "April  SO.  1967,  and  before  July  1. 
1970". 

(b)  Section  417(a)  of  Utie  38.  United 
States  Code,  U  further  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  follovrlng:  "On  and 
after  July  1.  1970.  the  provtolons  of  the 
first  sentence  of  thto  section  shall  not  be 
construed  to  deny  the  payment  of  depend- 
ency and  Indemnity  compensation  In  any 
case  where  the  amount  of  dependency  and 
Indemnity  compensation  that  would  be  pay- 
able except  for  such  sentence  equaU  or  ex- 
ceeds the  amount  of  death  compensation 
payable  under  section  322  or  343  of  thto 
UUe.". 

(c)  Section  7a4(a)  of  UtIe  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  of  the  first  sentence  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "In  any  case  in  which  Insurance 
conUnued  In  force  under  thto  section  matures 
on  or  after  July  1,  1970.  the  premiums  waived 
on  and  after  that  date  shall  be  placed  as 
an  Indebtedness  against  the  Insurance  and. 
unless  otherwise  paid.  &han  be  deducted  from 
the  Insurance  In  any  setUement  thereunder.". 

Sac.  14.  (a)  The  amendments  made  by 
thto  Act  shall  take  effect  as  of  the  date  of 
enactment,  except  that  sections  10  and  12 
shall  take  effect  as  of  the  first  day  of  the 
first  calendar  month  Which  begins  more  than 
six  calendar  months  after  the  dste  of  enact- 
ment of  thto  Act. 

(b)  The  provtolons  of  section  786  (7),  (8). 
and  (9)  of  UUe  38.  United  SUtes  Code,  as 
added  by  the  first  secUon  of  thto  Act  shall 
apply  only  to  servicemen's  group  life  Insur- 
ance In  effect  on  the  Ufe  of  an  Insured 
member  who  die*  on  and  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  thto  Act. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  ATRES.  Mr.  I^jeaker.  I  demand  a 
second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  wUl  be  considered  as  ordered. 

lliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TKAODE  of  Texas.  Mr.  ft)eaker, 
the  servicemen's  rroup  life  Insurance 
program  began  in  September  1965  as 
Public  Law  89-214.  It  was  necessary  be- 
cause private  carriers  could  no  longer 
provide  insurance  for  servloemen  enter- 
ing the  service  due  to  the  increased  has- 
ards  because  of  the  war  in  Vietnam; 
therefore,  this  group  program  was  de- 
veloped which  assured  all  servicemen 
after  September  29.  1965.  of  $10,000  of 
coverage  automatically  upon  entering 
the  Armed  Faroes  to  be  paid  for  by  a 
deduetloo  of  $2  a  month  from  their  pay, 
with  the  right  to  ooovert  within  130  days 
of  diacharge  to  a  commercial  policy  of 
their  choice  regardless  of  their  physical 
condition  and  at  normal  commercial 
rates,  llie  program  has  worked  extreme- 
ly well. 

This  bill,  aside  from  several  liberalizing 
features  which  I  will  dlscnsa  later,  has 
two  main  objeetlvea.  Fliat,  to  raise  the 
amount  of  the  coverage  from  $10,000  to 
$15,000  »Dd  to  provide,  as  recommended 


by  the  General  Aeeountlng  Office,  that 
effective  January  1.  1970,  the  Govern- 
ment shall  i>ay  the  entire  cost  of  the 
group  policy  which  Is  traceable  to  the 
extra  haxards  of  active  duty. 

The  measure,  as  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee, will  have  a  first  3rear  cost  or$24 
million  for  raising  the  basic  coverage 
from  $10,000  to  $15,000  and  $21  mlUion 
for  assumption  by  the  Government  of  the 
full  extra  hazard  cost.  In  addition,  the 
liberalization  with  regard  to  death  com- 
pensation for  widows  who  are  receiving 
such  compensation  today,  will  cost  $3,- 
580,000. 

HM.  lesei 

In  regard  to  the  servicemen's  group 
life  insurance  program,  the  bill  in- 
creases the  amount  of  insurance  under 
the  servicemen's  group  life  insurance — 
SOLI — program  from  the  present  $10.- 
000  to  $15,000  with  the  cost  to  service- 
men Increasing  from  $2  to  $3  a  month; 

As  recommended  by  General  Account- 
ing OfiQce.  effective  January  1,  1970. 
makes  certain  that  the  Government  pays 
the  entire  cost  of  servicemen's  group  life 
insurance  traceable  to  extra  hazard  of 
active  duty ; 

Covers,  for  the  first  time:  First,  ROTC 
cadets  and  midshipmen  attending  field 
training  or  practice  cruises  of  31  days 
or  more,  and  second.  Reserves  and  Na- 
tional Guard  on  active  duty  or  active 
duty  for  training  for  less  than  31  days 
and  certain  Inactive  duty  training  and 
while  traveling  to  and  from  such  duty; 

Provides  a  uniform  definition  of 
widow,  widower,  child,  and  parent,  and 
authorizes  direct  payments  to  minor 
widows  and  widowers; 

Extends  coverage  to  those  who  within 
90  days  of  assuming  an  obligation  to  per- 
form certain  duty  for  less  than  31  days, 
die  or  are  rendered  uninsurable; 

Extends  ixMtservlce  coverage  for  a  to- 
tally disabled  veteran  for  1  year  rather 
than  120  days; 

Terminates  Insurance  at  the  end  of  the 
31st  day  In  the  case  of  AWOL  serv- 
icemen and  certain  others; 

Permits  payment  of  premiums  on  other 
than  a  monthly  basis  for  meint>ers  on 
certain  types  of  duty  for  less  than  31 
days; 

Continues,  until  changed,  the  existing 
beneficiary  designations  for  the  mtlre 
amount  with  shares  based  on  a  i>ropor- 
tlonate  amount; 

Exempts  the  Insurance  from  taxation 
and  claims  of  creditors  as  is  true  with 
national  service  life  Insurance; 

Adds  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
to  the  advisory  council  of  SGLI  since 
that  offlc'al  now  has  responsibility  for 
the  Coast  Guard. 

Pot  World  War  I  and  World  War  n 
veterans  who  have  U.S.  Government  life 
or  national  service  life,  the  bUl— 

Authorizes  the  reinstatement  and  re- 
newal of  national  service  life  insurance 
and  UJS.  Government  life  term  policies 
within  6  years  from  the  date  of  lapse 
upon  payment  ol  premiums  and  showing 
of  good  health,  rather  than  before  the 
expiration  of  the  tenn  period  as  Is  now 
generally  reaidred; 

Bars  the  filing  of  atale  claims  toe  na- 
tional service  life  insurance  dividends  de- 
clared prior  to  January  1,  1952; 

Authorizes  the  pa3mient  of  annuities 
on  the  cash  values  of  policies  and  on 
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policies  which  have  matured  such  as  20- 
year  endowment,  30-year  endowment, 
endowment  at  age  65,  and  so  forth. 
Under  existing  law,  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration would  pay  the  cash  value  to 
the  insured,  or,  in  the  case  of  a  matured 
endowment  policy,  the  face  value  of  the 
policy.  Under  the  amendment,  the  in- 
sured may  elect,  if  he  wishes  to  do  so,  to 
receive  an  annuity  based  on  the  aimuity 
Ubie  for  1940; 

Permits,  effective  July  1, 1970,  a  widow 
to  receive  the  higher  dependency  and  in- 
demnity compensation  rather  than 
death  compensation  where  the  veteran 
had  national  service  life  insurance  under 
an  Inservice  waiver  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  After  July  1,  1970,  any  service- 
man who  elects  to  continue  his  national 
service  life  insurance  policy  under  an 
inservice  waiver  of  premiums  will,  upon 
death,  have  the  amount  of  such  pre- 
miums deducted  from  the  face  value  of 
his  policy. 

Ii^.  Speaker,  the  legislation  which  we 
are  considering  today  was  formulated  in 
a  series  of  hearings  conducted  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Insurance  headed  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Hklstoski)  .  These  hearings  were  held  on 
September  17.  1969.  To  ttie  subcommit- 
tee chairman  and  his  colleagues,  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
BaowH) ,  the  gentleman  from  BAississippi 
(Mr.  MoNTGoioERY).  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  York  (Mrs.  Chisholm),  the 
gentlenum  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Satlos),  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  HAMURSCHiaDT) ,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Dennzt).  a 
word  of  thanks  for  a  job  well  done  for 
devising  this  important  measure. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  this  impose  any  ad- 
ditional obligations  upon  the  national 
service  life  insurance? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  would  assure 
the  gentleman  that  this  SGU  provision 
does  no''  affect  the  NSLI  program.  The 
bill  does  Uberalize  some  features  of 
NSLI.  There  is  no  objection  from  the 
administration  to  the  NSLI  liberaliza- 
tion. 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  have  a  question  of  ififor- 
mation,  also.  I  have  read  the  report  and 
the  bill.  I  approve  of  it. 

I  wonder  if .  in  a  hypothetical  case,  a 
World  War  n  veteran  who  had  the  In- 
surance and  had  kept  It  In  force,  axid  In 
fact  had  converted  it  to  20-year  pay- 
ment, and  kept  It  up  to  date,  and  was 
receiving  regular  dividends,  et  cetera,  as 
so  many  are,  would  be  authorized  under 
any  interpretation  of  this  bill  to  increase 
to  the  $15,000  maximum  amount,  and 
pay  back  or  make  up  the  difference? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  No,  sir.  TbXa 
bill  miplies  only  to  active  duty  service 
people. 
Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.   MONTGOBOSIT.   Mr.   Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  MlsslssippL 
Mr.  M0NT30MERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  in  support  of  HH.  16661.  As  a  co- 
sponsor  of  this  bill  and  a  member  of  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee,  I  have  been 
made  aware  of  some  of  the  outmoded 
concepts  of  our  present  servicemen's 
group  life  insurance.  The  most  impor- 
tant provision  is  raising  the  face  amount 
of  the  policy  for  a  serviceman  from  $10,- 
000  to  $15,000.  Other  necessary  changes 
include  the  extension  of  coverage  to 
members  of  the  National  Guard  and  Re- 
serves. I  am  particularly  interested  in  see- 
ing that  our  guardsmen  and  reservists 
are  fully  covered  during  their  time  of 
active  duty  and  active  duty  training.  In 
the  past  few  years,  we  have  had  to  call 
on  these  men  more  and  more  in  times  of 
natural  disaster  and  civil  disorder.  They 
deserve  the  same  life  insurance  coverage 
afforded  meml)ers  of  the  regular  Armed 
Forces. 

Another  important  point  of  this  bill 
is  that  it  will  make  certain  that  the  Gov- 
ernment pays  100  percent  of  the  service- 
man's premium  resulting  from  the  extra 
hazards  of  active  duty. 

HJl.  16661  is  a  worthwhile  bill  and  it 
is  overdue.  I  urge  its  adoption  by  my  col- 
leagues. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  HJR.  16661.  This  bill  will  in- 
crease the  amount  of  life  insurance  cov- 
erage available  to  servicemen  from  its 
present  $10,000  maximum  to  $15,000.  It 
will  revise  the  formula  for  computing 
the  extra  hazard  cost;  of  this  insurance 
borne  by  the  UiUted  States.  It  will  ex- 
tend the  insurance  to  certain  servicemen 
not  presently  covered  and  i^ll  liberalize 
certain  provisions  of  ^Tint-ing  law  relating 
to  the  payment  of  Insurance  and  other 
survivor  benefits. 

The  principal  section  of  this  bill,  lib. 
Speaker,  would  Increase  the  maximum 
amount  of  servicemen's  group  life  in- 
surance that  could  be  purchased  by  a 
serviceman  from  $10,000  to  $15,000.  The 
$10,000  life  insurance  coverage  has  been 
the  maximum  co'/erage  available  to  serv- 
icemen since  World  War  n.  Spiraling 
costs  in  the  intervening  years  have  made 
this  insurance  coverage  woefully  Inade- 
quate. I  believe  the  increase  to  $15,000 
Is  long  overdue. 

When  the  legislation  that  created  the 
present  insurance  program  for  service- 
men was  adopted.  It  provided  that  the 
Federal  Government  would  assume  the 
costs  of  the  Insurance  that  were  at- 
tributable to  the  extra  hazards  of  mili- 
tary service — that  Is,  combat  deaths. 
Thus,  servicemen  could  purchase  the  in- 
surance at  a  nominal  premium  of  $1 
per  month  for  $5,000  coverage.  The  extra 
hazard  costs  were  computed  on  the  basis 
of  the  costs  of  military  deaths  in  excess 
of  the  mortality  rate  of  the  entire  United 
States  male  population  of  the  same  aver- 
age age  as  the  servicemen  covered  by  the 
program.  Unfbrtunately,  the  death  rate 
of  the  male  population  at  the  average  age 
of  servicemen  has  Increased  tremendous- 
ly, thus  making  It  necessary  to  either  In- 


crease the  premiums  paid  by  servicemen 
or  revise  the  formula  for  determining 
the  extra  hazard  costs.  The  administra- 
tion has  selected  the  latter  alternative, 
since  it  would  be  unfair  and  inequitable 
to  make  servicemen  bear  the  costs  of  an 
impredicted  increase  in  the  death  rate 
of  theU-  civilian  coimterpart.  The  bill. 
therefore,  proposes  that  the  Govern- 
ment pay  the  cost  in  excess  of  the  death 
rate  of  members  of  the  miUtary  under 
peacetime  conditions. 

The  bill  also  corrects  a  deficiency  in 
the  insurance  laws  by  authorizing  insur- 
ance coverage  for  reservists  and  National 
Guardsmen  during  periods  of  inactive 
duty  training  or  active  duty  for  training. 
Since  most  of  these  men  are  subject  to 
certain  hazards  of  mihtary  service  dur- 
ing their  training  missions,  it  is  reason- 
able that  coverage  be  extended  to  them. 
Additionally,  the  bill  will  permit  cer- 
tain widows,  now  receiving  death  com- 
pensation because  their  husband's  na- 
tional service  life  insurance  has  been 
waived  during  their  military  service,  to 
receive  the  more  generous  dependency 
and  indemnity  compensation  payments. 
These  are  the  principal  provisions  of 
this  bill,  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  a  good  bill 
anr  I  urge  that  it  be  passed. 

Mr.  DENNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  am  glad  to 
jrield  to  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska. 
B«r.  DENNEY.  Blr.  Speaker,  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  HJl.  16661 1  rise  in  support  of 
tills  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  us  have  been 
worrjring  about  how  to  provide  adequate 
life  insurance  for  servicemen  and  their 
families  during  an  undeclared  war. 

I  am  proud  that  our  concern  took  the 
form  of  legislative  improvements  with 
the  passage  of  HH.  16661. 

The  legislation  authorizes  the  much- 
needed  Jump  to  $15,000  in  Ufe  Insurance 
coverage  for  servicemen,  enlarges  the 
classes  eligible  for  the  insurance,  and 
improves  the  administration  of  the  In- 
surance programs  available  to  servicemen 
and  veterans. 

Under  normal  peacetime  condiUoiu 
we  are  not  faced  with  any  problems — the 
life  insurance  program  is  self-supporting. 
However,  the  Vietnam  confiict  cost  the 
(3ovemment  $147  million  in  subsidies 
1968  and  brought  up  the  questioi. 
should  the  servicemen  bear  the  costs  .. 
an  unpredicated  Increase  In  the  death 
rate?  This  is  not  what  Congress  nor  the 
country  wanted. 

The  bill  makes  certain  that  the  Gov- 
ernment pays  the  entire  costs  of  service- 
men's insurance  when  mortality  rates 
increase  due  to  the  hazards  of  active 
duty. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill,  a  member 
of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  and 
the  Representative  of  over  65,000  veter- 
ans of  the  First  District,  I  thank  each  of 
you  for  the  unanimous  vote  cast  Monday. 
Mr.  HETflTOSKL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sup- 
port HH.  16661.  As  the  sponsor  of  this 
legislation,  and  a  member  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee,  and  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Insurance. 
I  became  aware  of  some  of  the  anti- 
quated provisions  of  the  present  serv- 
icemen's group  life  instutmce  program. 


.  uae 
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The  two  main  objectives  of  this  leg-        The  SPEAKEIR  pro  tempore.  Is  there  REXJIONAL  OFFICE  IN  THE 

islation    are    to    raise    the    amount    of  objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle-  PHILIPPINES 

coverage  from  $10,000  to  $15,000  and  to  man  from  Texas?  yj,.   Tv^nTtv  rji  t««.   m-   Hru.oi,«,. 

^^rof'S:'2;?^"ci^;?'s'"nr^^^.^        S'^T  ^'h^J'^::".    K.n        ,,  Imove^SS^d^'th^'Sis^^'dSTthe 

f^*  a^.^^i^rri^?«  ^^^^x.  ^  ,    ^*  ^*'"^  "***  "••  ®*°***  ^^'  "  '"'"  biU  (HJl.  16739)   to  extend  for  rSriod 

S?«f^.S?i7J2i^„?v^^  '**'"•                     «    ,*«  °'  10  years  the  exisUng  authority  of  the 

^.   ?!!^«         ,           ^-    *         ^«  Administrator   of   Veterans'    Affairs    to 

This  legislation  also  corrects  a  defl-  An  Act  to  amend  ch.pUr  19  of  title  38,  Unit,  maintain  offices  in  the  RepubUc  of  the 

dency  in  the  present  insurance  laws  by       •A  sut«6  code,  in  order  to  incr««M  from  phiiiDDines 

authorizing  insurance  protecUon  to  Na-        •lO.ooo  to  •i6,ooo  the  amount  of  Service-  xh*  pillw  _.„-,  _.  fnii„„-. 

Uonal  Guardsmen  and  reservists  during        '»«'■•  Oro»P  ^*  lx«urance  for  members  ^"«  ^««       „„  ,,'°i: 

periods  of  acUve  training  or  active  duty        *»*  "»•  uniformed  service.  HJl.  1673» 

for  training  for  less  than  31  days   The        **  "  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of  A  bill  to  extend  for  a  period  of  ten  years 

Kill   »io«  .w»^_  T»<->nv->  <..^>».  .n^°..^i^  Rejnetentativ**    of    the    United    StateM    of  the  existing  authority  of  the  AdmlnlstraUH' 

bill  also  coveraROTC  cadets  and  mid-  ^„J^  ^^  congres,  a^embUd,  That  thli  of  Veterans*  Affairs  to  maintain  otnces  In  the 

shlpmen  attending  neld  traming  or  prac-  ^ct  may  be  cited  as  the  •  Servicemen's  Group  Republic  of  the  Philippines. 

tice  cruises  of  31  days  or  more.  me  insurance  AmendmenU  Act  of  1»«8".  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

The   bill    provides   a    uniform    deflni-         Sxc.    a.  Section    787    of    UUe    38.    United  Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 

tion   of    a    widow,    widower,    child,    and  SUtee  Code.  U  amended  to  read  as  follows:  America  in  Con freu  assembled,  Tti^t  Bubsec- 

parent,  and  authorizes  direct  payments  "i  7«7.  Persons  ins^ffed;  amount  """  ^''i'*'  °^  ""•  ^-  United  sutes  Code, 

to  minor  widows  and  widowers.  Another       .•(.)  Any  poiic,  of  insurance  purch««l  by  llrtiTinfieu'th'Sl^i.Si"."""""  ^'^  '°* 

provision  for  the  bill  extends  post-service  the  Administrator  under  secUon  786  of  tbu 

coverage  for  a  totally  disabled  veteran  title  shall  automaucaiiy  insure  any  member  The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 

for  1  year  rather  than  120  days.  ot   the   uniformed   service   on   active   duty  ond  demanded? 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  make  one  fact  fT^^i,'*!*"'  !r°  the  amount  of»i6.ooo  from  Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  a 

.1...0.    T^i-    i...,^.i»»<»«    -rill    «-*    i«    «.»_  *•>•  *"*  *l*y  o'  such  duty,  or  from  the  date  tr^nnti 

Clear.  This   legislation   will   not  in  any  ^^  enactment  of  the  servicemen's  Oroup  Ufe  '®*-0"0- 

way  affect  the  Insurance  of  our  veterans  insurance  Amendmenu  Act  of  i»6».  which-  '^^  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 

who  have  coverage  imder  other  forms  of  ever  is  the  later  date,  unless  such  member  objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 

insurance.  This  legislation  is  applicable  elects  in  wriung  ( i )  not  to  be  insured  under  ordered, 

bnly  to  active  duty  service  people.  ^i*  subchapter,  or  (3)  to  be  insured  In  the  There  was  no  objection. 

I  urge  the  adopUon  of  HJl.  186«1  for  »n>ount  of  810.000.  or  $«.ooo.  Mr.  TEAOUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  Is  a  worthwhile  bill  and  is  long  over-  "<•*>  ^  *^^  member  electa  not  to  be  m-  this  bill  extends  for  10  years,  imtll  June 
due.  Through  the  passage  of  this  bill  we  r;f^.*^^!',/„^t*'„r.'ffr^'*^''L'S<^  1,?^  '°'  1*'°'  "'*  »u"»ortty  of  the  Veterans- 
will  be  fair  and  equitable  to  our  service-  t^eJ^t\Tr'nr!;rti°rd«  tSs°^b^pu  i'^^'^^SL'^xJ^^'L'^tr^fS' 
men.  or  insured  In  the  amount  of  815,000  or  810.-  *  "^f^^"*^  °°<*  ^  ">«  Republic  of  the 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  %)eaker.  today.  May  OOO.    under    this    subchapter.    re^>ectlvely.  Philippines. 

4.  the  House  concurred  with  the  Senate  upon    written    appUcaUon.    proof   of    good  At    the    present    time,    there    are    22 

in  passage  of  legislation  HJl.  16641  to  b«*i^-    *^<i   compliance   with   such   other  American  citizens  serving  in  this  office 

Increase  the  maximum  coverage  of  in-  **™**  *°**  conditions  as  may  be  prescribed  and   278  Filipinos.   The   administrative 

aurance  for  servicemen.  The  maximum  *'V*'*  ^*^ ?.?*"^ '",        .k .      k     _^  co«t  of  operating  this  regional  office  is 

coverage  was  increased  from  $10,000  to  on^  Jt.??h^  52^"n?«ac°t^!^^  ^uTf  approximately  $2  million  a  year. 

$15,000  with  the  option  to  have  le»  cov-  ^  ^.^SSaS*  ^^^tTc^"^'  ".U^l^t  "^^  exten^on  for  10  yeaxs  was  for- 

eraceifdeairad.  opu^m^^dbj m^^^  wi^hu^^l^d  mally  requested  by  the  Administrator  of 

UntU  1965,  persons  in  active  military  service  under  subchapter  III  of  chapur  19  of  Veterans    Affairs  and  concurred  In  by 

service  were  not  insured  under  FMeral  ""•  ^-  United  states  Code,  prior  to  such  the  Department  of  State.  The  Veterans' 

leglslatioo  iiTti#^  tliey  still  retained  Qov-  '^^  shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  the  In-  Administration  states: 

emment  life  tnsurance  obtained  prior  to  TTf!^'^^!^''i^„Sll^  tl!'*f.i°ll^S*  "  **  beUeved  that  lu  enactment  wui  in- 

^^="'  \»*ij°  '^"^^  """""^  '^  s::rsLrb7t:^^TtLi.^ran*?:^h  zz ""  "*'"***"^  •"""'  **• ""  °"'*"- 

made  available  to  aerricemen  with  mazi-  increased   amount   or   insurance   shall    be 

mum  coverage  of  110.000.  setued  in  the  same  proporuon  as  the  poruon  The  magnitude  of  the  operation  of  the 

In  the  bill  that  we  are  considering,  we  rteaignated  for  such  beneficiary  or  bene-  Veterans'  Administration  in  the  Philip- 
have  raised  this  insurance  to  a  more  Aciartee  bore  to  the  amount  of  insurance  pjnes  is  indicated  by  the  sUtlstica  which 
realistic  figure,  and  have  also  extended  ^'^I'Sl'*^  ^  mu  M^^t^^^'HJS.^  **'  I  ^<^"<»«  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  in  re- 
this  coverage  to  reservist,  on  acUve  duty.  "^^^  "  "^  ""*  *••  ^^***  *****  °°^  gard  to  this  legisUUon : 

I  am  glad  to  Join  my  colleagues  on  the        *»«MDM«jrr  o'n^mr  mm.  Tmaou.  of  B^imated  veteran  pop^laUon  in  the 

Veterans'  Affairs  CWnmittee  in  recom-                                  vnaa  phiHpjrines 

mendtaw  this  legislation.  HUrT!^^^^"^  ^  **'^*''  -^^  't«°  V^^^^ >»«•«» 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Ai-  *  o"*'  *"  amendment.  "^  

wmn) .  The  questkm  is  on  the  motion  of        Th*  Clerk  read  as  follows:  VB.     veteraaa     including     "Oid- 

th*    gCDtlenian    from    Texas    that    the        Ajnendment  offered  by  Mr.  Tbasub  of  TM-        Soouta 8,000 

House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  *•:  StrUe  out  all  after  the  enacung  clauaa  Commoowalth       Army       Veuraas 

bill  HJl    16M1    as  am«wwtoH  a(  8. 1478  and  Utaart  la  Ueu  ttaerMf  the  pro-  (USAVn    and    reongnl—rt    guar- 

Th«  «n.«tw.'  Zm,  J^^  .»rf    u-«.  rtalona  <K  HJl.  liiil  ■•  pai«ad  by  tha  Houaa.        rUlaa>  $78,000 

xne  question  was  taun.   and  »two-                                                   '  "New"  Scouu  $o  ooo 

thirds  ha vtng  voted  In  favor  thereof )  the        The  amendment  was  acrssd  to. 

rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill,  as        The  SenaU  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  meponmt  ejicw  seMHty.  jrnus,  pmin^m*— 

amended,  was  passed.  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  IIbm.  Meparted  number  of  pmpeet  •»  of  June  js. 

A  motion  (o  reconsider  was  laid  on  and  ptMsad.  I8W.  tn  the   ComprMMiM  ond  penetome' 

the  table.                                                         Tlie  title  was  aoMndsd  so  as  to  lead :  tpprapnatwm 

Ur.  TlAOm  ot  Taam.  Ur  Speaker.  Te  ■■wii  tHK  m.  United  MalM  Code.  {*y,'^"'*y*^'|!"""v-— r—    "•"• 

l«1f >  10  MMMd  elHplw  It  «f  Mle  ».  fii  inn  iBiinaii   ii  iiiiii  it  i  ii        uv«i«  (aM  tsv) n 
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Disability 


Ptriod  of  Mrvics 


Compen- 
Mtioa 


Ptnsion 


Death 


Compen- 
sation 


Pension 


Total 


Compen- 
sation 


Pension 


Grand 
toUi 


Korean  conflict. 

World  War  II 

World  War  I 

RiVilsr  EstablislimeaL. 
Vietnam 


Total. 


13t 

11.441 

S3 

913 

84 


12,629 


8 

1.016 

^344 

534 

1 


24 

28,924 

16 

39 

2 


160 

3.978 

2,629 

835 

1(4 


162 

40.365 

69 

952 

16 


3,903 


29.005 


7.746 


41,634 


18 
4,994 
4.973 
1.36S 

U5 


11.649 


330 

45,358 

5,042 

2.321 

231 


53.283 


A  BREAKDOWN  OF  COMPENSATION  AND  PENSION  PAYMENTS  TO  BENEFICIARIES  BY  PERIOD  OF  SERVICE,  REPUBLIC  OF  THE  PHILIPPINES.  FISCAL  YEAR  1970  (ESTIMATE) 


«etnam 372.600 

Korean  conflict.. I .,  ???  ?S2 

World  War  II ; "•'"•2S 

World  War  1 197.9M 

Refular  Establislimant 152,924 

Spsnisli-Amshcan  Wsr. - 


3.304 

221,883 

3.607 

594.463 

6.9n 

601.374 

20,093 

298.  2U 

24,943 

727.504 

45.036 

772,540 

1.604.711 

22.093.484 

1,215.732 

33, 244, 572 

2.820,443 

36,035.015 

3,862,968 

358.424 

2.428,580 

556.344 

6,2»1,5M 

6.847.892 

1.632.284  .. 

3.151.208  . 

3,154.308 

ToW. J 13,672,792 


5,491.076       24,604,299         3,672.862       38,277,091         9,163,938         47,441.029 


COMPENSATION  AND  PENSIONS  APPROPRIATION-TOTAL  EXPENDITURES  TO  THE  PHIUPPINES,  RSCAL  YEAR  1969 


Disability  cam 

Dollars 

Dollars  paid  in  pesos 

Diubllity  pensions 

Deatli  compensatJOtt 
DoUars 


Dealk  pensioas. 
Total  Goaipeasatieii 


Total  psymenis  In  Pfeilippines  (fron  Manila. 
Nines,  and  VBO),  fiscal  year  1969 


June  20 


June  30 
payees 


Dollars 


Total  paymenb  in  Philippines  (from  Manila, 
Hines,  and  VBO),  fiscal  year  1968 


June  20 


June  30 
payees 


Total  pensions 

Total  compensation  and  pensions.. 


6,387 


49,373 


Berial: 
Dollafs. 
Pesos.. 


128 
728 


Other. 


ToUI. 


856 

120 


7,116 


55,996 


128 
728 


856 

120 


Dollars 


ia540 


46.918 


32 
182 


214 
24 


Total,  burial  and  other 976  97C  238 

Compensation  and  pensions  appropriatioa.  50,349  56,972  47,158 


TOTAL  FOREIGN  PAYMENTS  AND  PAYMENTS  TO  PHIUPPINES  ONLY 
TOTAL  FOREIGN  PAYMENTS 


ratal  year 


CoMpeesstioii  and  penswn 


Total 


Ljvhic  veterans 


Deceased  veterans 


Grand  total 


Cases 


Cost 


Cases 


Cost 


Cos 


I9SS 
1959. 
1960 
19(1. 
19(2. 
19(3 
19(4 
19(5 
19(( 
19(7 
1968 
19(9 
1870(1 


186.960,203 
86,762,088 
89.912.154 
85,725,143 
73,876.290 
(9.302.443 
70.488.327 
70.909,201 
70.471.577 
82.315,432 
92.796.975 
97.840.507 

10,529,080. 


77,337 
77,(86 
78,855 
79.430 
79,430 
79.867 
80. 331 
78,387 
78.095 
77.105 
76.522 
76,976 


K9, 249, 7(9 
67.952,589 
67.595,611 
(2,884,659 
57.824.375 
55.744,531 
57.177,119 
59,156,4(2 
60,917.110 
(9.948,160 
76.429,479 
79,478.617 


28,417 
29,127 
30.551 
31,425 
31,712 
32.064 
31.994 
31.597 
31.905 
31.633 
31,129 
30.854 


«26,502,784 
2C(72,204 
27.373.335 
2(.  824. 088 
28,465,783 
27.408.755 
27.854.518 
29.172,393 
30.951,473 
34.279.065 
36.115.225 
37,8(8,892 


48.920 
48.559 
48.304 
48,005 
47,718 
47.803 
48.337 
46.790 
46.190 
45.472 
45,393 
45,122 


J42, 746,585 
41.280.385 
40.222,276 
36.0(0.571 
31.358.393 
28,355,778 
29.232.201 
29. 98.,  089 
29.9(5.637 
35,  ((9. 095 
40.314,254 
41,609,725 


PAYMENTS  TO  PHIUPPINES 


1958. 
1958. 
19(0. 
19(1. 

nu. 

19U. 
19(4. 
i((S. 

i» 
19(8 


K2. 929, 557 
81.(01.735 
(5.(08,(88 

80.055.(07 
48.(07.80« 
42.948.7M 
43.887.724 
41.887.157 

m,m.m 

4.171.178 
W.ti7.{U 


57,948 
57.(58 
57,180 
58.738 

sizn 

55.487 
55.498 
5t850 

itm 

58.97} 
Ml  1)9 


149.418,381 
48.381.551 
48. 999. 471 
40. 742. 998 
35.(7(.942 
11.789.945 
11.929.212 
tt,28(.79( 
S.  (1(1874 
48,M4.945 
4i779.m 
"7.771 


MllM       4i779.m 


15.721 
1(,012 
l(.ia( 
11491 
l(.(8( 
11(87 
11791 
11(54 
11188 
11198 
HW 

II  in 

I1U8 


$12,  (SO,  IS 
14,  on,  IK 
1X871183 
IX  941 181 
11.981571 

ii.m.m 

ll.ltVM9 
12, 197. 177 
U,«ll«l 
11971U8 
MLni417 


ttniMMRfm 


•  •an 


m 


42,214 
41.  (4( 
40.972 
40.244 
M.545 
ML  9(8 
M.707 
HIM 

Hsn 

K421 
S19M 

HIM 
B.9H 


K:::::.::: 


•«•••••••• 


II 


14.344,I7> 

3XUia8 
21797.517 
23.a812M 
21(n.9M 
218(1.712 
21  111  619 

ii89im 

K18a.2M 

»,M4.(I9 
N.  M8. 177 

a.  2a.  198 


HlUffi 
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Oncon.  PeniujrIVMya,  SMilb  CmoUiw. 

«m. 

Mr   WIOOn«8   Mr   SpMkrr.  wUl  lh« 

Mr  OROaS  I  n»M  to  lh»  i«nU««*n 
tram  C»Uf4 

•  •I    Ut* 


mant  mm!  tht  District  of  ColumM*  may 

U.«A>iiic  t<«.  tic-'   :«  Uii«  »«i  Anient. 

Th«  aPBAKSR  Th«  quMUoo  Ik  oB  th« 
moUon  of  tlw  ■iiilliwiii  from  WtaNnaln 
UmI  Uw  Haw*  MH^Mid  llM  rutaa  and 
)UmMI.  MR  Mtl 

•  I 


Mr  rorr  Mr   amafcw  I 
•<   MR    «•!    •  MM   •! 
llM  UMM4  tW—  M»4  t>>*  It«a*rwt 
•f   CM^^^   aaftlM   !•   **>•    lnt*r*tAi« 


vhlHi  !••  P*rt9 


•I  Ml  Mcwn<  vho  to  arrnnt  • 
to  *iHhT  party  Buu  aubjart 

I  in  whicta  Um  Oovamor 

..._       Ruia  may  ordar  that  tha 

, iMt  ha  trmoafarrad  and  pro«ldtd 

that  tha  trtal  taka  place  vtthin  120  days 
after  Mlvary  o<  tha  accuMd 

T»  data.  3ft  StaUa  havt  bacome  partlaa 
to  thto  acreamant  H  R  M&l  would  make 
tha  DMtrtct  of  Columbia  «  party  'SUtc  ' 
with  ravact  to  rlolatlons  of  the  DUtrlct'i 
municipal  rcculatlona  and  ordinance* 
and  of  PMtrml  aUtutca  limited  in  their 
appUcatlon  to  the  District  The  United 
States  would  become  a  party  to  the 
agreement  with  respect  to  Federal  crimi- 
nal laws  of  general  application. 

Tha  acrecment  on  detainers  does  not 
affect  the  applicable  law  in  any  crimi- 
nal case.  All  it  does  is  insure  that  both 
prosecution  and  defendant  may.  if  they 
desire,  obtain  their  day  In  court  on  a 
prompt  and  timely  basis.  The  advantages 
to  both  sides  are  considerable. 

Prom  the  prosecutor's  point  of  view,  a 
long  delay  in  trial  pending  release  of  a 
prisoner  by  another  State  might  make 
conviction  Impossible.  Witnesses  might 
die  or  disappear  or  become  unavailable. 
To  the  defendant,  such  a  delay  would 
effectively  deny  him  a  speedy  trial.  The 
Supreme  Court  held  in  Smith  v.  Hooey. 
393  U.S.  374  (1909) .  that  the  speedy  trial 
clause  of  the  sixth  amendment  requires 
that  a  State  which  has  a  charge  pending 
against  a  defendant  serving  a  sentence 
elsewhere  make  a  good  faith  effort  to 
bring  swh  defendant  to  trial  within  a 
reasonable  time. 

On  a  more  practical  level,  on  outstand- 
ing detainer  may  make  a  defendant  In- 
eligible for  probation  or  parole  or  for 
some  of  the  more  desirable  work  assign- 
ments in  prison.  Also,  if  a  defendant  is 
uncertain  as  to  whether  he  will  have  to 
serve  another  jail  term  he  is  less  likely 
to  have  the  motivation  to  become  suc- 
cessfully rehabilitated.  This  latter  con- 
sideration is  especially  important  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  basic  purpose  of  the 
entire  penal  system  is  to  prepare  its  In- 
mates to  reenter  society  as  law-abiding 
citizens. 

Mr.  Speaker.  In  view  of  these  consider- 
ations. I  feel  that  the  Interstate  Agree- 
ment on  Detainers  benefits  both  defend- 
ant and  proaecutor.  as  well  as  society 
generally.  I  urge  the  passage  of  HJl. 
6951  In  order  that  the  Federal  Oovem- 


m  favw  Hwraaf ' 
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MAtiOMM    PARKS  rVmCMMtAL 
t-OMMURIOM 

Mr      RUtMMR     wi     rsliiiaia       Mr 
I  NMHrV  f  iMipaiii  Uw 
Uw  JfMnt  HrcalulMn  <  H  J 
Mthanaina  Uta  Rwntaiy  al  tRa 

ta  mtiiMs  lor  tRa  oaMawaMfmliaa  al 
tha  IMth  annivarvary  of  tha  aolaMRh- 
mint  ol  YallowBiona  Hauenal  Park,  and 
for  othar  purpoaoa.  as  amandad. 

Tha  CWrk  read  as  toUowa 
NJ    rm   MO 

ttfottt*  by  ftr  ttnal*  •nd  Hout*  of 
ar^rrwntaom  of  the  Vnlttd  Stmtrt  of 
Amfrtcm  m  Comfrtu  *s»emhle4.  TtMit  Um  %oC' 
rvtory  of  tb«  Inurtor  u  dir*ct*<l  to  raquaat 
ilM  Pi*»i<Wnt  to  uauc  a  pcocl«in*tioo  <1m1«- 
natinc  \ho  yov  «m  M  N«Uon«>  Park* 
Ccntvnnial  T«ar".  In  racognttion  of  th« 
•atmblUhmtnt  on  March  1.  Itrn.  of  U»« 
world!  ar«t  national  park.  Tellow»ton«. 
which  •d»«nc«<l  a  n«w  concept  of  l«nd  UM  in 
Mttlng  aaUl*  an  ouutandlng  natural  ar«a 
tn  perpetuity  for  tb«  benefit  and  enjoyment 
of  the  people. 

Sac.  a.  (a)  There  la  hereby  eetablUbed  a 
National  Parka  Cenwnnlal  Commlaalon 
(hereinafter  referred  to  aa  "the  CommU- 
•lon")  to  be  compoeed  of  the  following 
members : 

( 1 )  four  Meml>er«  of  the  Senate  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Prealdent  of  the  Senate: 

(a)  four  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives; 

(3)  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  hit 
representative:  and 

(4)  six  persona  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President  from  among  persona  not  officers  or 
employees  of  the  Federal  Government  and 
who.  m  the  Judgment  of  the  President,  have 
outstanding  knowledge  and  experience  in 
the  fields  of  natural  and  historical  resource 
preservation  and  public  recreation. 

(b)  The  Prealdent  shall  designate  one  of 
the  members  appointed  by  him  as  Chairman 
of  the  Commission. 

(c)  The  members  of  the  Commlaalon  shall 
receive  no  compensation  for  their  servlcea  aa 
such,  but  members  from  the  legislative 
branch  shall  be  allowed  necessary  travel  ex- 
p^nti^  aa  authorized  by  law  for  official  travel. 
members  of  the  executive  branch  shall  be 
allowed  necessary  travel  expenses  In  accord- 
ance with  section  67oa  of  title  6.  United 
States  Code,  and  members  appointed  by  the 
President  shall  be  allowed  necessary  travel 
expenses  aa  authorized  by  section  5  of  the 
Administrative  Expenses  Act  of  1940  (S 
U.S.C.  S703).  Staff  of  the  Commission  shall 
be  allowed  necessary  travel  expenses  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  5703  of  title  S.  17nlt«d 
States  Code. 

(d)  Any  vacancy  In  the  Commission  shall 
not  effect  Its  powers  or  functions,  but  shall 
l>e  filled  In  the  same  manner  as  the  original 
appointment. 

Sec.  3.  The  functions  of  tbe  Commlaalon 
shall  be  (1)  to  prepare,  and  execute.  In  co- 
operation with  Federal.  SUte.  local,  non- 
governmental agencies  and  organlzaUona. 
and  appropriate  International  organlzatlona, 
a  suitable  plan  for  commemoration  of  the 
one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  beginning 
of  the  worldwide  naUonal  park  movement  by 


the  eetabllabment  of  Tellowatone  National 
p«rk  In  It7?:  (t)  tn  roor«1lnat#  the  aetlvl- 
tM*  Ol  such  acenciea  and  organMaiioua  un- 
ileilaken  purauant  to  such  plan,  and  dl  to 
pcuTlOe  In  eooperatton  with  such  aaenriM 
'  Mloaa.  boat  sen  tees  far  a  worM 

mm  MMloMl  Pvfea  la  im.  an« 

«•  MM  M  ispiai —  Mm  Uait«a  Bmim 

ta  the  acUvllMa  ot  smHi  ruiilerewe  '^ 

ito  «  tW  C^mimtrnfm  mf  <oip*«»l  •»»•  »• 
yiiw— I  as  MM?  he  in  isaary  «•  aafTf  mti 
tu  iMWUaiM  wiih  •«  •ititMM  Mcaa*  i«  **>• 
■tmMMm  14  Ike  rttii  M*«ic«  M««  ue  Ike 
Miieiariii—  Ae«  ^  ia«a   •*  aii<   M  •*« 

u,  mt^mm*  4.*iait.WM  •«  mam^  P»^**1  >« 
■iraiiaal  ■ev^tae*  <•  in»iii.U  wxtk  pMMir 
aa«  pritaie  aMM«a«t>w*  •««  eOweatlu— I  in- 
•uiuU«MM    mm*  tu  fe^uee<  f*****^ ff^^f^* ' 

.«  •«»«.  Ma  tn  MrrylMg  ««•»  i*i  MaXt^s  au** 

r,jl,ru    sipiraii ana  acaaelaa  are  au- 

laiwtastf  «•  ftknsMi  Um  CmmmUmttam  surh 
adtMw  aaa  sMinri —  wtta  or  wltfcout  rum- 

(he  CMMMMIMMM  May.  wlilMut  i<a«ani  to  tha 
uws  and  proaadurw  appltoaMe  to  PMeral 
dsiMrtmento  and  afeDrtea.  BMka  eootracu, 
procure  suppllM.  property  and  Mnrloee  (In- 
cluding printing  and  publiahlng  t .  and  may 
eserriae  the  powers  needed  to  oarry  out  lu 
functlooa  eRetenUy  and  in  Um  public 
Interaat.  ,    __    ^ 

(b)  The  Dlreotor  oC  the  National  Park 
Service  or  hto  designee  aball  be  tiie  Bxecu- 
tlve  Director  of  the  Ootnmlsalon.  Financial 
and  admlnlstraUve  Mrvloas  (Including  those 
related  U>  budgeting,  accounting,  financial 
reporting,  personnel,  and  procurement)  ahall 
be  provided  the  Oommlailon  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  for  which  payment 
shall  be  made  In  advance,  or  by  reimburse- 
ment, from  funds  of  the  Commission  in  such 
amounu  aa  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Commission  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior :  Provided,  That  the  regu- 
lations of  the  Department  o*  the  Interior  for 
the  coUecUon  of  Indebtedness  ot  personnel 
resulting  from  erroneous  payments  (5  U.S.C. 
5514)  shall  apply  to  the  collection  of  errone- 
oua  payments  made  to  or  on  behalf  of  a 
Commission  employee,  and  regulations  o* 
said  Secretary  for  the  admlnlaitrattve  control 
of  funds  (31  use  «fl5(g) )  shaU  apply  to  the 
appropriations  of  the  OommlaslOD. 

(c)  Beginning  with  the  end  of  the  calendar 
year  in  which  the  Commission  la  first  estab- 
lished, the  Commission  shall  submit  an- 
nual reports  of  lu  acUvltles  and  plans  to 
the  Congress.  The  Commission  shall  submit  a 
final  report  of  lU  actlvlUes.  Including  an  ac- 
counting of  funds  received  and  expended,  to 
the  Congress,  not  later  than  December  31. 
1973.  and  shall  cease  to  exist  upon  submis- 
sion of  said  report. 

(d)  Upon  termination  of  the  Commission 
and  after  consultation  with  the  Archivist  of 
the  United  States  and  the  SecreUry  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  the  SecreUry  of  the 
Interior  may  deposit  all  books,  manuscripts, 
miscellaneous  printed  matter,  memorabilia, 
relics,  and  other  similar  materials  of  the 
Commission  relaUng  to  the  NaUonal  Parka 
Centennial  In  Federal,  State,  or  local  U- 
brarles  or  museums  or  make  other  dispo- 
sition of  such  materials.  Other  property  ac- 
quired by  the  Commission  remaining  upon 
its  termination  may  be  used  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  for  purposes  of  the  na- 
tional park  system  or  may  be  disposed  of  as 
excess  or  surplus  property.  The  net  reve- 
nues, after  payment  of  Commission  ex- 
penses, derived  from  Commission  activities 
shall  be  deposited  in  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States. 

Sac.  6.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums,  but  not  more  than 
•250,000.  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  thU  Act:  Provided,  That 
no  part  of  such  approprlatons  shall  be  avail- 
able  for  obligation  by  the  Commission  until 
and  unless  at  least  $300,000  in  donations 
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have  bean  actually  collected  by  the  Commis- 
alost  from  non-Federal  sourcaa. 

Tha  SPEAKER.  Is  a  seooDd  demanded? 
Mr.  WIOOIN8.  Mr.  Spaaker.  I  demand 


Tht  n>BAKSR  Wlttoout  objaetloa.  a 
areond  wtU  ba  conaldarHl  aa  ordarad. 

ThiTt  w»  no  oRloctlon. 

•  Mr  Rooms  of  ODlor«do  aaketf  and 
was  ctvan  ptontttfr"  to  aitrnd  hto  f«- 
martu  at  thto  paRit  Ui  tha  Raroaa  > 

Mr.  ROOBIR  ol  0>loraRo  Mr  Rp^k- 
ar  I  wpa  toy  aoOaatue  M  tha  Hmiaa  of 
RamaaanteUiraa  to  girt  tavoraMa  eon- 
■tdarallnn  lo  tha  MU.  Houm  Joint  Raao- 
lutten  Mt.  whlah  preirtdM  for  Um  con- 
manwirallnn  of  tha  IWHh  annlvaraary  of 
tha  MtaMUhtoTnl  of  YoUowatona  Ra- 
tional Park. 

Thto  meaaura  to  an  administration  pro- 
poaal  which  was  referred  to  the  Houaa 
Committee  on  Uie  Judiciary  in  the  form 
of  an  Executive  communication  from  the 
Bacratary  of  the  InUrior  It  to  a  proposal 
whleh  had  tha  warm  endorsement  of  tha 
previous  admintotraUon  imder  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  and  which  now  enjoys 
the  warm  endorsement  of  the  present 
admlntotration. 

Our  Nation  has  now  become  strongly 
conscious  of  the  need  to  conserve  nat- 
ural resources — the  need  for  clean  air. 
clean  water,  and  for  space  in  which  to 
enjoy  the  bounties  of  nature.  We  have 
come  to  realize  that  unless  we  solve  our 
ecological  problems,  not  only  will  we  be 
physically  stifled,  but  even  more  impor- 
tant we  shall  be  morally  and  spiritually 
stifled  as  well.  At  a  time  when  it  has 
■  become  so  Important  for  us  to  dedicate 

I£  ourselves  to  the  conservation  of  our  nat- 

^1  ural  resources.  It  is  appropriate  that  our 

Government  commemorate  the  100th 
anniversary  of  the  begiiming  of  our  na- 
tional parks  movement.  The  bill  before 
us  today  provides  for  such  commemora- 
tion. 

Under  House  Joint  Resolution  546.  the 
year  1972  would  be  designated  as  "Na- 
tional Parks  Centennial  Year."  To  plan 
the  centennial  activities,  the  bill  estab- 
lishes a  15-member  special  commission 
composed  of  four  Members  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  four  Members 
from  the  Senate,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  and  six  nongovenmiental  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  President.  As  part 
of  the  commemoration  contemplated  by 
the  proposal,  a  world  conference  on  na- 
tional parks  will  be  held  at  Yellowstone 
and  Grand  Teton  National  Parks  in 
1972. 

Under  the  proposal  as  formulated  by 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the 
funding  for  the  commission  would  occur 
In  two  ways.  First,  the  proposal  contem- 
plates the  raising  of  $600,000  in  the  form 
of  donations  from  private  sources.  Sec- 
ond, the  proposal  would  authorize  $250,- 
000  in  appropriated  funds. 

In  approving  this  proposal,  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  has  agreed  on  an 
amendment  which  we  believe  would  hdp 
to  assure  that  the  Federal  funds  appro- 
priated for  the  commission  would  be 
more  than  matched  by  the  donations. 
Under  the  amendment  which  we  have 
adopted,  the  $250,000  of  Federal  funds 
would  not  be  made  available  to  the  com- 
mission imtil  the  commission  first  col- 
lects $300,000  from  non-Federal  sources. 
We  believe  that  this  amendment  will  In 


no  way  hamper  the  commission's  activi- 
tlas  but  will,  initaad.  oporata  to  Mnira 
mat  uie  present  plan  U>  fi»L>e  in^i  oi 
tha  monay  from  prlvata  soureea  to 
carried  out. 

Mr.  Speaker.  In  my  vtew  tha  objec- 
tlvaa  of  thto  prapoml  ara  axtramaly 
worthy  I  know  of  no  araa  ot  our  Pad- 
rral  CtovenMnanl'a  aaUvlttoa  whtoh  hto- 
U>rlrally  haa  rMUupMlad  tha  oonaanra- 
ii<>n  of  natural  raaourceo  mora  tRan  that 
of  lite  national  i«rts  tyatan  Slitra  thto 
Ull  atQ  provide  a  %«hlcla  for  rralB  m- 
ln«  thoar  consarvatloa  princlplea.  It  to  a 
maaaurc  which  ahouid  hava  tha  warm 
rndoraanMnt  of  thto  body 

Mr  WOLD  Mr.  Spaakar.  wlU  the  sen- 
Urman  ylald? 

Mr  WIOaiNS  I  ylald  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  WOLD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  House  Joint  ReaoluUon  544. 
a  joint  resolution  which  would  authorize 
the  commemoration  of  the  100th  anni- 
versary of  the  establishment  of  Yellow- 
stone National  Park. 

Yellowstone  to  the  world's  first  na- 
tional park,  established  by  the  congres- 
sional act  of  March  1,  1872.  Since  the 
founding  of  Yellowstone  the  United 
States  has  developed  a  national  puk 
system  which  comprises  258  separate 
areas  and  which  constitutes  a  vast  re- 
pository of  our  natural  and  historical 
heritage. 

The  national  park  concept,  first  put 
into  reality  at  Yellowstone,  is  a  distinctly 
American  contribution  to  world  culture. 
Following  our  lead,  some  80  nations  have 
developed  their  own  national  park 
systems. 

Therefore  it  seems  eminently  appro- 
priate that  the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  Yellowstone  be  celebrated 
with  all  due  ceremony. 

The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  ex- 
amined the  resolution  very  closely  and 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  and  the  National  Park 
Service  made  several  changes  with  which 
I  am  in  full  accord. 

The  Joint  resolution  would  ask  the 
President  to  issue  a  proclamation  desig- 
nating 1972  as  "National  Parks  Centen- 
nial Year."  A  15-member  special  Com- 
mission, composed  of  four  Members  of 
the  Senate,  four  Members  from  the 
House,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and 
six  nongovernmental  members  appointed 
by  the  President  would  be  established  to 
coordinate  and  plan  centennial  activi- 
ties. 

In  connection  with  the  centennial  the 
Joint  resolution  gives  the  official  sanc- 
Uon  of  the  United  States  to  the  world 
conference  on  national  parks  which  is 
scheduled  to  be  held  at  Grand  Teton  and 
Yellowstone  Parks  In  1972.  It  Is  felt  such 
a  conference  would  provide  the  means  for 
bringing  together  the  knowledge  tmd  ex- 
perience of  all  the  nations  of  the  world 
in  this  field. 

Estimates  from  the  Department  of  In- 
terior indicate  some  $850,000  will  be 
needed  for  the  various  activities  of  the 
Commission.  The  Joint  resolution  would 
authorize  $250,000  frc«n  congressional 
appropriation  with  the  remainder  com- 
ing from  private  and  non-Federal 
sources.  The  committee  amended  the 
Joint  resolution  so  that  the  $250,000 
would  not  be  made  available  until  the 


Commission  first  collects  $300,000  from 
privata  aourcea. 

I  u-ii^U  v. 111.  l^c  c..:iiiii!ltcc'^  \:c'x 
that  thto  amendment  will  not  hamper 
the  CommUslon'ii  acUvlUC£.  Rather  it 
ahouid  UMura  that  the  plan  to  ratoa  moot 
of  tha  funAt  from  prlvata  aourcea  to 
asaeutod. 

Mr.  Spaakar.  locroaalnaly  «•  ara  ba- 
cooUnc  eonaeUNia  Uuil  man  a  fulAIUnant 
rr^ulrea  mora  than  jual  matcrtal  aatto- 
facUoB  He  naada  io  ba  abto  U 
from  tha  day-io-day  praaauraa 
erowdms  of  U\9  aoUi  century.  Ha 
tha  llnka  Wilh  hu  past  that  alll  allow 
him  tha  opportunity  for  rrAectlon  ao  ha 
can  oontamplate  hto  futura  dlraetton. 

YeUowatone  put  Into  reality  tha  eon- 
cept  of  atttlnf  aside  In  perpetuity  an  out- 
standing natural  area  for  tha  enjoyment 
of  every  citlaen.  It  to  Uie  foundation- 
block  of  an  entire  network  of  almllar 
parks  throughout  the  world. 

Yellowstone  Ilea  mainly  within  my  dto- 
trlct.  the  great  SUte  of  Wyoming  and  I 
am  especially  proud  that  thto  noble  con- 
cept was  first  embodied  there. 

Mr.  ^>eaker.  I  strongly  urge  the  enact- 
ment of  thto  Joint  resolution. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  House  Joint  ResoluUon  546. 
For  perhaps  the  first  time  in  the  hto- 
tory  of  man,  there  is  a  serious  danger 
tliat  the  very  technological  accomplish- 
ments which  have  allowed  our  civiliza- 
tion to  achieve  such  great  heights  of 
material  progress  may  destroy  the  en- 
vironment in  which  that  civilization  now 
flourishes.  We  to  the  United  States  are 
now  comtog  to  realize  that  our  natural 
resources  are  not  unlimited  and  that  we 
must  act  to  preserve  them. 

One  of  the  greatest  of  all  our  natural 
resources  is  the  sheer  beauty  of  our 
land.  The  United  States  has  withm  its 
borders  some  of  the  most  beautiful,  and 
most  unique,  scenery  to  the  world.  The 
redwoods  to  my  own  State  of  California, 
the  Grand  Canyon  on  the  Colorswio 
River  to  Arizona,  and  the  valley  of  the 
Yellowstone  to  Wyoming  are  some  ex- 
amples which  come  to  mtod. 

It  was  to  preserve  for  posterity  cer- 
tato  tracts  of  land  which  are  of  special 
value  and  beauty  that  the  national  parks 
system  was  created. 

House  Jotot  Resolution  546  would  set 
up  a  commission  to  celebrate  the  cen- 
tennial anniversary  of  the  beginning  of 
the  national  parks  movement  to  1872, 
when  Yellowstone  National  Park  was 
established.  It  is  most  appropriate  in  this 
era  of  concern  for  the  preservation  of 
the  earth's  natural  ecology  that  this  an- 
niversary be  celebrated. 

House  Joint  Resolution  546  would 
establish  a  15-m«nber  special  commis- 
sion to  oversee  a  world  conference  of 
experts  to  this  field  at  Yellowstone  and 
Grand  Teton  National  Parks  to  1972. 

However,  the  benefits  of  this  prcHJoeed 
centennial  will  not  be  limited  to  a  few 
persons  attendtog  a  conference.  I  vmder- 
stand  that  the  commission  will  develop 
and  distribute  educational  materials  on 
the  parks  system  throughout  the  Na- 
tion to  schools,  libraries,  and  other  ap- 
propriate places. 

There  is  Just  one  more  potot  I  should 
like  to  make.  Mr.  Speaker.  This  bill  deato 
with  the  preservation  of  our  natural  re- 
sources, and  I  support  It  st»ongly.  The 
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one  committee  amendment  of  substance, 
which  I  also  support  strongly,  deals  with 
the  preservaUon  of  a  commodity  very 
dear  to  the  Members  of  this  House:  the 
taxpayers'  dollar. 

The  estimated  cost  of  creating  and  op- 
erating the  commission  Is  $850,000,  of 
which  not  more  than  $250,000  will  be 
Federal  funds.  The  remairUng  $600,000  Is 
to  be  raised  from  non -Federal  sources. 
In  order  to  insure  that  the  biU  for  this 
$600,000  is  not  ultimately  laid  at  Uncle 
Sam's  doorstep,  committee  amendment 
No  4  provides  that  none  of  the  $250,000 
in  Federal  funds  shall  be  avaUable  to 
the  commission  unUl  half  of  the  $600,000 
in  non-Federal  moneys  has  been  actually 

collected.  ^       ^     .■         « 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  vu^e  the  adoption  or 
House  Joint  Resolution  546,  as  amended 
in  committee. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
moUon  offered  by  the  genUeman  from 
Colorado  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  joint  resoluUon.  House 
Joint  Resolution  546.  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  Joint  reso- 
lution, as  amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
Uble.  ^^^^^^^^ 

INCREASING  TO  $15,000  MAXIMUM 
COVERAGE  UNDER  SERVICEMEN'S 
GROUP  LIFE  INSURANCE  PRO- 
GRAM 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill    (HJl.    16661)    to    amend    Utle    38. 
United  States  Code,  to  authorize  a  maxi- 
mum of  $15,000  coverage  under  service- 
men's group  life  insurance,  to  enlarge 
the  classes  eligible  for  such  insurance,  to 
Improve  the  administration  of  the  pro- 
grams  of   life    insurance    provided   for 
servicemen  and  veterans,  and  for  other 
purposes,  as  amended. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.R.  16661 
A  bill  to  amend  Utle  38.  United  States  Code, 
to  authorize  a  maximum  of  •  15.000  cover- 
age under  Servicemen's  Oroup  Lire  Insur- 
ance,   to   enlarge   the   claasea   eligible   for 
such  Insurance,  to  Improve  the  administra- 
tion of  the  programa  of  life  insurance  pro- 
vided for  servicemen  and  veterans,  and  for 
other  purpoMs 

Be  it  enacted   by  the  Sentte  and  House 
of  Repretentative*  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congrtu  assembled.  That  secUon 
766    ot    tlOe    36.     United    SUtea    Cod«^    la 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"i  765.  DeHnlUons 
"For  the  purpose  of  this  aubchapter 
"(1)   The  term   active  duty"  means — 
"(A)   fuU-tlme  duty  In  the  Armed  Forces, 
other  than  active  duty  for  tndnlng; 

••(B)  full-time  duty  (other  than  tot  train- 
ing purpoaes)  as  a  commissioned  oAcer  of 
the  Regular  or  Reserve  Corps  of  the  Publl* 
Health  Service:  and 

"(C)    fuU-time  duty  as  a  eommlssloned 
ottcer  of  the  Environmental  Science  Servlcea 
Administration. 
"(3)   The  term  'active  duty  for  training' 


"(A)  full-time  duty  In  the  Armed  Forces 
performed  by  Reserves  for  training  purposes; 

-(B)  full-time  duty  for  training  pivposes 
performed  as  a  commissioned  oOoer  a<  the 
niiM  II  Corps  vi  the  Public  Health  Service; 

"(C)  fuU-ttme  duty  as  a  member,  cadet, 
or  "«i«<-*«ipt«»ii  of  the  Beaerre  OOoen  Train- 


in^  Corps  while  attending  field  training  or 
pracUce  cruises;  and 

"(D)  in  the  case  of  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Ouard  or  Air  National  Guard  of  any 
State  full-time  duty  under  sections  316.  502. 
503,  504.  or  505  of  tlUe  32.  United  Statea 
Code.  .   .      . 

"(S)    The    urm     InacUve   duty    training 

means — 

"(A)  duty  (other  than  full-Ume  duty) 
prescribed  or  authorized  for  Reserves  (in- 
cluding commissioned  olBcers  of  the  Reserve 
Corps  of  the  Public  Health  Service)  which 
duty  Is  scheduled  In  advance  by  competent 
authority  to  begin  at  a  specific  time  and 
place;  and 

•(B)  In  the  case  of  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  or  Air  National  Ouard  of  any 
State,  such  term  means  duty  (other  than 
full-time  duty)  which  U  scheduled  in  ad- 
vance by  competent  authority  to  begin  at  a 
specific  time  and  place  under  secUons  316, 
502.  503,  504,  or  505  of  Otle  32.  United  States 

C«>«  .... 

"(4)   The  terms  'active  duty  for  training 

and  -inactive  duty  training'  do  not  Include 
duty  performed  as  a  temporary  member  of 
the  Coast  Guard  Reserve,  and  the  term  In- 
active duty  training'  does  not  include  (l) 
work  or  study  performed  In  connecUon  with 
correspondence  courses,  or  (U)  attendance  at 
an  educaUonal  Institution  In  an  Inactive 
status. 

■•(5)  The  term  'member'  means — 
"(A)   a  person  on  acUve  duty,  active  duty 
for  training,  or  inactive  duty  training  in  the 
uniformed  service*  In  a  oonunlasloned,  war- 
rant, or  enlisted  rank  or  grade,  and 

"(B)  a  member,  cadet,  or  midshipman  of 
the  Reserve  Ofllcers  Training  Corps  while  at- 
tending field  training  or  practice  cruises. 

••(6)  The  term  'uniformed  services'  means 
the  Army,  Navy.  AU-  Force,  Marine  Corps, 
Coast  Guard,  the  commissioned  corps  of  the 
Public  Health  Service,  and  the  commissioned 
corps  of  the  Environmental  Science  Service* 
Administration. 

••(7)  The  terms  widow' or 'widower' means 
a  person  who  U  the  Uwful  spouse  of  the 
insured  member  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

"(8)   The  term  'child'  means  a  legiumate 
child,  a  legally  adopted  child,  an  lUegltmate 
child  as   to   the   mother,  or  an  Ulegltlmate 
child  aa  to  the  alleged  father,  only  U  (a)  he 
acknowledged  the  child  In  writing  signed  by 
him:   or   (b)   he  has  been  Judicially  ordered 
to  contribute  to  the  chUd's  support;  or  (c) 
he  has  been,  before  hU  death.  Judicially  de- 
creed to  be  the  father  of  such  child;  or  (d) 
proof  of  paternity  U  established  by  a  certified 
copy  of  the  public  record  of  birth  or  church 
record  of  baptism  showing  that  the  Insured 
was  the  Informant  and  was  named  as  father 
of  the  child;    or   (e)    proof  of   paternity   Is 
established  from  service  department  or  other 
public  records,  stich  as  school  or  welfare  ag«n- 
dea.  which  show  that  with  his  knowledge  the 
insured  was  named  as  the  father  of  the  child. 
••(»)   The  term  'parent'  means  a  father  of  a 
legitimate  child,  mother  of  a  legitimate  child, 
father    through    adopUon.    mother    through 
adopuon    mother   of   an   illegitimate   child, 
father  of  an  illegitimate  child  but  only 
If    (a)     he   acknowledged    paternity    of    the 
child  In  wTltli^  signed  by  him  before  the 
child's  death;  or  (b)  he  haa  been  Judicially 
ordered  to  contribute  to  the  child's  support; 
or    (c)    he  has  been  JudlcUlly   decreed  to 
be  the  father  of  such  child;  or  (d)  proof  oT 
paternity  U  established  by  a  certified  copy 
of  the  pubUc  record  of  birth  or  church  record 
of  baptism  showing  that  the  claimant  was 
the  informant  and  was  named  as  father  o« 
the  child;  or  (e)  proof  of  paternity  U  estab- 
lished from  service  department  or  other  pub- 
Uc records,  such  as  school  or  welfare  agen- 
cies, which  show  that  with  his  knowledge  the 
claimant  was  nan>ed  as  father  ct  the  child. 
No  person  who  abandoned  or  wlUfuUy  faUed 
to  support  a  child  durtng  his  minority,  or 
consented  to  his  adoption  may  be  reoognlaed 
as  a  parent  for  the  purposes  of  UUs  aubcliap- 


ter  However,  the  Immediately  preceding  sen- 
tence shall  not  be  appUed  so  as  to  reqtUre 
duplicate  paymenU  in  any  case  In  which 
insurance  beneflte  have  been  paid  prior  to 
receipt  In  the  administrative  office  eatab- 
lUhed  under  subsection  766(b)  of  this  title 
of  sufficient  evidence  as  a  parent  solely  by 
reason  of  such  sentence." 

Sec.    2     Section    767    of    Utle    38,    United 
States   Code,    Is   amended   to   read   aa   fol- 
lows: 
"(  767.  Persons  insured:  amount 

"(a)  Any  policy  of  Insurance  purchased 
by  the  Administrator  under  section  766  of 
thU  tlUe  shall  automatically  Insure  any 
member  of  the  uniformed  service  on  acUve 
duty.  acUve  duty  for  training,  or  InacUve 
duty  training  scheduled  In  advance  by  com- 
petent authority,  against  death  In  the 
amount  of  115,000  unless  such  member  elecU 
in  wTlttng  (1)  not  to  be  Insured  under  this 
subchapter,  or  (2)  to  be  insured  In  the 
amount  of  810,000  or  $6,000.  The  Insurance 
shall  be  effective  the  first  day  of  acMve  duty 
or  active  duty  for  ualnlng,  or  the  beginning 
of  a  period  of  Inactive  duty  tralnUig  sched- 
uled In  advance  by  competent  authority,  or 
from  the  date  certified  by  the  AdmlnUtrator 
to  the  Secretary  concerned  as  the  date  serv- 
icemen's group  life  insurance  under  this 
chapter  for  the  claas  or  group  concerned 
takes  effect,  whichever  Is  the  later  date. 

"(b)  Any  member  (other  than  one  who 
has  elected  not  to  be  Insured  under  this 
subchapter  for  the  period  or  periods  of  duty 
Involved)  — 

"  ( 1 )  who.  when  authorised  or  required  by 
competent  authority,  assumes  an  obligation 
to  perform  (for  less  than  thirty -one  days) 
acUve  duty,  or  active  duty  for  training,  or 
inactive  duty  training  scheduled  In  advance 
by  competent  authority:  and 

"  (2)  who  U  rendered  uninsurable  at  stand- 
ard premium  rates  according  to  the  good 
health  standards  approved  by  the  Adminis- 
trator, or  dies  within  ninety  days  thereafter, 
from  a  dlsablUty,  or  aggravation  of  a  pre- 
existing disability.  Incurred  by  him  while 
proceeding  directly  to  or  returning  directly 
from  such  acUve  duty.  acUve  duty  for  train- 
ing, or  inactive  duty  training  as  the  case  may 
be; 
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shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  on  acUve  duty, 
active  duty  for  training,  or  Inactive  duty 
training,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  to  have  been 
Insured  under  this  subchapter  at  the  time 
such  disability  was  Incurred  or  aggravated, 
and  If  death  occurs  within  ninety  days  there- 
after as  a  result  of  such  dlsablUty  to  have 
been  Insured  at  the  time  of  death.  In  deter- 
mining whether  or  not  such  Individual  was 
so  authorized  or  required  to  perform  such 
duty,  and  whether  or  not  he  was  rendered 
uninsurable  or  died  within  ninety  days  there- 
after from  a  dlsablUty  so  Incurred  or  ag- 
gravated, there  shall  be  taken  into  account 
the  call  or  order  to  duty,  the  orders  and 
authorizations  of  competent  authority,  the 
hour  on  which  the  member  began  to  so  pro- 
ceed or  to  return,  the  hour  on  which  he  was 
scheduled  to  arrive  for,  or  on  which  he  ceased 
to  perform  such  duty;  the  method  of  travel 
employed;  hU  itinerary;  the  manner  In  which 
the  travel  was  performed:  and  the  Immediate 
cause  of  dlsablUty  or  death.  Whenever  any 
claim  is  filed  alleging  that  the  claimant  U 
entitled  to  benefiu  by  reason  of  this  sub- 
section, the  burden  of  proof  shaU  be  on  the 
claimant. 

••(c)  If  any  member  elects  not  to  be  In- 
sured under  this  subchapter  or  to  be  insured 
in  the  amount  of  $10,000  or  $6,000,  he  may 
thereafter  be  insured  under  this  subchapter 
or  insured  In  the  amotint  of  $16,000  or  $10,000 
under  this  subchapter,  as  the  case  niay  be. 
under  written  application,  proof  of  good 
health,  and  compUance  with  such  other  terma 
and  condiuons  as  may  be  preecrtbed  by  the 
AdnUnistrator." 

Sac.  8.  SecUon  768  of  Utle  38,  United  SUtes 
Code,  la  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 
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"f  768.  Duration  and  termination  of  cover- 
age; conversion 

"(a)  EUurh  policy  purchased  under  this 
subchapter  shall  contain  a  provision.  In  terms 
approved  by  the  Administrator,  to  the  effect 
that  any  insurance  thereunder  on  any  mem- 
ber of  the  uniformed  services,  unless  dis- 
continued or  reduced  upon  the  written  re- 
quest of  the  Insured,  shaU  continue  in  effect 
while  the  member  Is  on  active  duty,  active 
duty  for  training,  or  Inactive  duty  training 
scheduled  In  advance  by  competent  authority 
during  the  period  thereof,  and  such  Insur- 
ance shall  cease — 

"(1)  with  respeot  to  a  member  on  active 
duty  or  acUve  duty  for  Ualnlng  under  a  call 
or  order  to  duty  that  does  not  specify  a 
period  of  less  than  thirty-one  days — 

"(A)  one  hundred  and  twenty  days  after 
the  separation  or  release  from  active  duty  or 
active  duty  for  training,  unless  on  the  date 
of  such  separation  or  release  the  member  is 
totally  disabled,  under  criteria  established  by 
the  Administrator,  In  which  event  the  Insur- 
ance shall  cease  one  year  after  the  date  of 
separation  or  release  from  such  active  duty 
or  active  duty  for  training,  or  on  the  date  the 
insured  ceases  to  be  totally  disabled,  which- 
ever Is  the  earlier  date,  but  In  no  event  prior 
to  the  expiration  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
days  after  such  separation  or  release;  or 

"(B)  at  the  end  of  the  thirty-first  day  of 
a  contlnuoxis  period  of  (I)  absence  without 
leave,  (11)  confinement  by  civil  authorlUes 
under  a  sentence  adjudged  by  a  civilian  court, 
or  (lit)  confinement  by  military  authorities 
under  a  oourt-martlal  sentence  Involving 
total  forfelttire  of  pay  and  allowances.  Any 
Insurance  so  terminated  as  the  result  of  such 
an  absence  or  confinement,  together  with  any 
beneficiary  designation  in  effect  for  such  in- 
surance at  such  termination  thereof,  shall 
be  automatically  revived  as  of  the  date  the 
member  Is  restored  to  active  duty  with  pay 
or  to  active  duty  for  training  with  pay. 

"(2)  with  respect  to  a  member  on  acUve 
duty  or  active  duty  for  training  under  a  call 
or  order  to  duty  that  specifies  a  period  of  less 
than  thirty-one  days  Insurance  tinder  this 
subchapter  shaU  cease  at  midnight,"  local 
time,  on  the  last  day  of  su(di  duty,  unless  on 
such  date  the  Insured  is  suffering  from  a 
dlsablUty  Incurred  or  aggravated  during  such 
period  which,  within  ninety  days  after  such 
date.  (1)  results  In  his  death,  or  (U)  renders 
him  uninsurable  at  standard  premium  rates 
according  to  the  good  health  standards  ap- 
proved by  the  Administrator,  in  which  event 
the  insurance  shall  continue  in  force  to 
death,  or  for  lUnety  days  after  such  date, 
whichever  Is  the  earlier  date. 

"(3)  with  respect  to  a  member  on  Inactive 
duty  training  scheduled  In  advance  by  com- 
petent authority  insurance  under  tills  sub- 
chapter shall  cease  at  the  end  of  such  sched- 
uled traliUng  period,  unless  at  such  time  the 
Insured  Is  suffering  from  a  disability  Incurred, 
or  aggravated  during  such  period  which, 
within  ninety  days  after  the  date  of  such 
training.  (1)  results  In  his  death,  or  (U) 
renders  him  uninsurable  at  standard  pre- 
mium rates  according  to  the  good  health 
standards  approved  by  the  Administrator  in 
which,  event  the  Insurance  shall  continue  In 
force  to  death,  or  for  ninety  days  after  the 
date  such  training  terminated,  whichever  is 
the  earUer  date. 

"(b)  Each  policy  purchased  imder  this 
subchapter  shall  contain  a  provision,  In  terms 
approved  by  the  Administrator,  for  the  con- 
version of  Servicemen's  Group  Life  Insurance 
to  an  Individual  poUcy  oi^llfe  insurance — 
"(1)  with  respect  to  a  member  on  active 
duty  or  acUve  duty  for  training  under  a  call 
or  order  to  duty  that  does  not  specify  a  period 
of  less  than  thirty -one  days,  effective  the  one 
hundred  and  twenty-first  day  after  separa- 
tion or  release  from  such  duty,  or  at  any  time 
thereafter  such  Insurance  is  in  effect; 

"(2)  with  respect  to  a  member  on  acUve 
duty  or  acUve  duty  for  traliUng  under  a  c&U 
or  order  to  duty  that  qMclflea  a  period  at 


less  than  thirty-one  days,  and  a  member  in- 
sured during  InacUve  duty  training  scheduled 
In  advance  by  competent  authority  there 
shall  be  no  right  of  conversion  unless  the 
Insurance  is  continued  In  force  for  ninety 
days  after  such  duty  terminates,  as  the  re- 
sult of  a  dlsablUty  incurred  or  aggravated 
during  such  acUve  duty,  acUve  duty  for 
training,  or  Inactive  duty  training.  In  which 
event  the  Insurance  may  be  converted  ef- 
fective the  day  after  the  end  of  such  ninety- 
day  period. 

"(c)  An  insured  eligible  to  convert  Insur- 
ance under  this  subchapter  upon  request 
to  the  Office  of  Servicemen's  Group  Life  In- 
surance shall  be  furnished  a  list  of  life  in- 
surance companies  participating  In  the  pro- 
gram establUhed  under  this  subchapter.  Up- 
on written  application  for  conversion  of 
Servicemen's  Group  Life  Insurance  made  by 
an  eligible  Insured  under  this  subchapter  to 
the  participating  company  he  selecte  and 
payment  of  the  required  premiums  the  in- 
sured ShaU  be  granted  Ufe  Insurance  on  a 
plan  then  currently  written  by  such  com- 
pany which  does  not  provide  for  the  payment 
of  any  sum  less  than  the  face  value  thereof 
or  for  the  payment  of  an  additional  amount 
as  premiums  If  the  Insured  engages  In  the 
military  service  of  the  United  States.  Such 
converted  Insurance  shall  be  Issued  without 
a  medical  examination  If  application  is  made 
within  one  hundred  and  twenty  days  after 
separation  or  release  from  active  duty  or  ac- 
tive duty  for  training  under  a  call  or  order 
to  duty  that  did  not  specify  a  period  of  less 
than  thirty-one  days.  Medical  examinations 
and  evidence  of  quaUfylng  health  conditions 
may  be  reqxUred  In  any  case  where  the  former 
member  alleges  that  his  Insurance  Is  con- 
tinued In  force  beyond  the  normal  termina- 
tion date  by  reason  of  a  quaUfylng  disability 
incurred  or  aggravated  dtulng  active  duty, 
active  duty  for  training,  or  Inactive  duty 
training.  In  addition  to  the  life  Insurance 
oomparUes  participating  In  the  program  es- 
tablished under  this  subchapter,  the  list  fur- 
lUshed  to  an  Insured  under  this  section  shall 
Include  additional  life  insurance  companies 
(not  so  participating)  which  meet  qualifying 
criteria,  terms  and  conditions  established  by 
the  Administrator  and  agree  to  sell  insur- 
ance to  former  members  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  ..his  section." 

Sec.  4.  Section  769  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  amending  subsections  (a)  and  (b) 
to  read  as  f  oUows : 

"(a)(1)  During  any  period  In  which  a 
member,  on  active  duty  or  active  duty  for 
training  under  a  call  or  order  to  such  duty 
that  does  not  specify  a  period  of  less  than 
thirty-one  dajrs.  Is  insured  under  a  policy 
of  Insurance  purchased  by  the  Administra- 
tor, under  section  766  of  this  tiUe,  there  shall 
be  deducted  each  month  from  his  basic  or 
other  pay  until  separation  of  release  from 
such  duty  an  amount  determined  by  the 
Administrator  (which  shall  be  the  same  for 
aU  such  members)  as  the  sLare  of  the  cost 
attributable  to  Insuring  such  member  under 
such  poUcy,  leas  any  costs  traceable  to  the 
extra  hazard  of  such  duty  in  the  uniformed 
service. 

"(2)  During  any  fiscal  year,  or  portion 
thereof,  that  a  member  is  on  active  duty  or 
active  duty  for  training  under  a  call  or  order 
to  such  duty  that  specifies  a  period  of  lees 
than  thirty-one  days,  or  Is  authorized  or 
required  to  perform  Inactive  duty  training 
scheduled  In  advance  by  competent  author- 
ity, and  Is  Insured  imder  a  poUcy  of  insurance 
purchased  by  the  Adminlstratfur.  tmder  sec- 
tion 766  of  this  title,  the  Secretary  concerned 
shall  coUect  from  him  (by  deduction  from 
pay  or  otherwise)  an  amotmt  determined  by 
the  Administrator  (which  shall  be  the  same 
for  all  such  members)  as  the  share  of  the 
cost  attributable  to  insuring  such  member 
under  such  policy,  less  any  costs  traceable  to 
the  extra  hazard  of  such  duty  in  the  uni- 
formed aerrloe. 


"(3)  Any  amount  not  deducted  from  the 
basic  or  other  pay  of  a  member  insured  iinder 
ttUs  subchapter,  or  collected  from  him  by 
the  Secretary  concerned.  If  not  otherwise 
paid,  shall  be  deducted  from  the  proceeds 
of  any  Insurance  thereafter  payable.  The 
Initial  monthly  amovmt  under  subsection 
( 1 )  hereof,  or  fiscal  year  amount  under  sub- 
section (2)  hereof,  determined  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  be  charged  under  this  section 
for  Insurance  vmder  this  subchapter  may  l>e 
continued  from  year  to  year,  except  that  the 
Administrator  may  redetermine  such  month- 
ly or  fiscal  year  amounts  from  time  to  time 
In  accordance  with  experience.  No  refunds 
wlU  be  made  to  any  member  of  any  amount 
properly  deducted  from  his  basic  or  other 
pay,  or  collected  from  him  by  the  Secretary 
concerned,  to  cover  the  instu«nce  granted 
under  this  subchapter. 

"(b)  For  each  month  for  which  any  mem- 
ber is  so  Insured,  there  shall  be  contributed 
from  the  ^proprlation  made  for  active  duty 
pay  of  the  luilform  service  concerned  an 
amount  determined  by  the  Administrator 
and  certified  to  the  Secretary  concerned  to 
the  cost  of  such  Insurance  which  Is  traceable 
to  the  extra  hazard  of  duty  In  the  uniformed 
services.  Effective  January  1,  1970,  such  cost 
shall  be  determined  by  the  Administrator  on 
the  basis  of  the  excess  mortality  Incurred  by 
members  and  former  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services  Insured  imder  this  subchap- 
ter above  what  their  mortality  would  have 
been  under  peace-time  conditions  as  such 
mortaUty  Is  determined  by  the  Admlnlstra- 
torpuslng  such  methods  and  data  as  he  shall 
determine  to  be  reasonable  and  practicable. 
The  Administrator  Is  authorized  to  make 
such  adjustments  regarding  contributions 
from  pay  appropriations  as  may  be  indi- 
cated from  actual  experience." 

(2)  by  inserting  after  "pay  of  members" 
In  the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (d)  (1)  the 
following:  ",  or  collected  from  them  by  the 
Secretary  concerned.". 

Sec.  5.  Section  770  of  title  38.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  addmg  the  foUowlng 
new  subsections  thereto : 

"(e)  UntU  and  unless  otherwise  changed, 
a  beneficiary  designation  and  settlement  op- 
tion filed  by  a  member  with  his  uniformed 
service  tinder  prior  provisions  of  law  will  be 
effective  with  respect  to  the  Increased  insur- 
ance authorized  under  this  amendatory  Act 
and  the  insurance  shall  be  settled  in  the 
same  proportionate  amount  as  the  portion 
designated  for  such  beneficiary  or  benefi- 
ciaries bore  to  the  amount  of  Insurance 
heretofore  In  effect. 

"(f)  Notwltliatandlng  the  provisions  of 
any  other  law,  payment  of  matvu«l  Serv- 
icemen's Oroup  Life  Insuiance  benefits  may 
be  made  directly  to  a  minor  window  or  wid- 
ower on  his  or  her  own  behalf,  and  payment 
in  such  case  shall  be  a  covaplet*  acquittance 
to  the  Insurer. 

"(g)  Payments  of  benefits  due  or  to  be- 
come due  under  Servicemen's  Oroup  Life  In- 
surance made  to,  or  on  account  of,  a  bene- 
ficiary shall  be  exempt  from  taxation,  shall 
be  exempt  from  the  claims  of  creditors,  and 
shaU  not  be  Uable  to  attachment,  levy,  or 
seizure  by  or  tmder  any  legal  or  equitable 
process  whatever,  either  before  or  after  re- 
ceipt by  the  beneficiary.  The  preceding  sen- 
tence sliall  not  apply  to  (I)  collection  of 
amoimts  not  deducted  from  the  member's 
pay.  or  coUected  from  him  by  the  Secretary 
concerned  under  section  769(a)  of  this  title. 
(2)  levy  under  subch^ter  D  of  chi^tor  64 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964  (relat- 
ing to  the  seizure  of  property  for  coUectlon 
of  taxes) .  and  (3)  the  taxation  of  any  prop- 
erty purchased  in  part  or  wholly  out  of  such 
payments." 

Sec.  6.  SecUon  774  of  Utle  38,  UiUted  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  Inaertlng  after  "the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare," the  foUowlng:  "the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation.". 
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Qmc.  7.  The  analysis  of  Bubch»pt«r  m  <rf 
chapter  19  at  Otie  M,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  striking  tAerefrom 
"768.  Termination  of  coverage:  conversion.' 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
■•7M.  Duration  and  termination  of  coverage; 
conversion". 

Sbc.  «.  The  third  sentence  of  secUon  706  of 
UUe  38.  United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "lapse  occurred  not  earlier  than 
two  months  before  the  expiration  of  the  term 
period"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  -Insured 
makes  application  for  reinstatement  and  re- 
newal of  his  term  policy  within  Ave  years 
after  the  date  of  lapse". 

Sac  9.  SecUon  707  of  title  38.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  "(a)"  before 
the  word  "UntU"  and  adding  a  new  subsec- 
tion (b)   as  follows: 

-(b)  No  claim  by  an  Insured  for  payment 
in  eaah  of  a  special  dividend  declared  prior 
to  January  1,  1962.  shall  be  processed  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration  unless  such  claim 
was  received  within  six  years  after  such  divi- 
dend was  declared.  Whenever  any  claim  for 
payment  of  a  special  dividend,  the  processing 
at  which  Is  baned  by  this  subsection.  U  re- 
ceived m  the  Veterans'  AdministraUon.  It 
shall  be  returned  to  the  claimant,  with  a  copy 
of  this  subeection.  and  such  action  shall  be  a 
complete  response  without  further  commu- 
nication." 

8k.  10.  SecUon  in  ot  tiUe  38.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  (a)  by  subsUtuting 
a  period  'or  the  comma  after  the  word 
-beneficiary"  in  the  last  sentence  of  subsec- 
tion (C)  and  sulking  the  remainder  of  the 
sentence,  and  ( b )  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  subsecUon : 

-(e)  Under  such  reguUUons  as  the  Ad- 
ministrator may  promulgate,  the  cash  sur- 
render value  of  any  poUcy  of  insurance  or  the 
proceeds  of  an  endowment  contract  which 
matures  by  reason  of  completion  of  the  en- 
dowment period  may  be  paid  to  the  Insured 
under  opUon  (2)  or  (4)  of  this  secUon.  All 
setUemenu  under  option  (4).  however.  shaU 
be  calculated  on  the  basis  of  The  Annuity 
Table  for  1949.  If  the  option  selected  requires 
payment  of  monthly  Installmenu  of  less  than 
»10,  the  amount  payable  shall  be  paid  in 
such  maximum  number  of  monthly  install- 
menu as  are  a  mulUple  of  twelve  as  will  pro- 
vide a  monthly  installment  of  not  less  than 

$10  " 

Sic.  11.  Section  745  of  title  388.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"1746.  Renewal 

"At  the  expiration  of  any  term  period  any 
Insurance  policy  Issued  on  the  five-year  level 
premium  term  plan  which  has  not  been 
•xchanged  or  converted  to  a  permanent  plan 
of  Insurance  and  which  la  not  Upsed  shall 
be  renewed  as  level  premium  term  Insurance 
without  applicaUon  for  a  successive  flve-year 
period  at  the  premium  rate  for  the  attained 
age  without  medical  examination.  However, 
renewal  shall  be  effected  In  cases  where  the 
poUcy  U  lapsed  only  if  the  Insured  make* 
appUcaUon  for  reinstatement  and  renewal 
-of  his  term  policy  within  five  years  after 
the  date  of  lapse,  and  reinstatement  In  such 
cases  shall  be  under  the  terms  and  condl- 
Uona  prescribed  by  the  Administrator." 

Sac.  12.  Section  752  of  UUe  38.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  (1)  by  adding  "(a)" 
before  the  words  "The  Administrator ".  and 
(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subaecUon : 

"(b)  Under  such  reguIaUona  aa  the  Ad- 
ministrator may  promulgate,  the  cash  sur- 
render value  of  any  policy  ot  Insurance  or 
the  proceeds  of  an  endowment  contract 
which  matures  by  reason  at  completion  of 
the  endowment  period  may  be  paid  to  the 
insured  (1)  In  equal  monthly  installmente 
of  from  thlrty-stx  to  two  hundred  and  forty 
In  number.  In  mulUples  of  twelve:  or  (3) 
aa  a  refund  Ufe  in/vwn*  in  monthly  Install- 
ments payable  for  such  periods  certain  as 
may  be  required  In  order  that  tlie  ram  of 
the   Installments  certain.   Including  a  iMt 


installment  of  such  reduced  amount  as  may 
be  necessary,  shall  equal  the  cash  value  of 
the  contract,  leas  any  Indebtedness,  with 
such  payments  continuing  throughout  the 
lifetime  of  the  Insured  However,  all  settle- 
ments under  option  (2)  above  shall  be  cal- 
ctUated  on  the  basis  of  The  Annuity  Table 
for  1949.  If  the  option  selected  requires  pay- 
ment of  monthly  Installmenu  of  lees  than 
•10.  the  amount  payable  shall  be  paid  In 
such  maximum  number  of  monthly  install- 
menu as  are  a  multiple  of  twelve  as  will 
provide  a  monthly  Installment  of  not  less 
than  glO." 

Sec.  13  (a)  Sections  321.  341.  and  the  first 
sentence  of  section  417(a)  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  are  amended  by  deleting  there- 
from "April  30.  1957".  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "April  30,  1987,  and  before  July  1. 
1970". 

(b)  Section  417(a)  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code.  Is  further  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  "On  and 
after  July  1.  1970.  the  provisions  of  the 
first  sentence  of  this  section  shall  not  be 
construed  to  deny  the  payment  of  depend- 
ency and  Indemnity  compensation  In  any 
case  where  the  amount  of  dependency  and 
Indemnity  compensation  that  would  be  pay- 
able except  for  such  sentence  equals  or  ex- 
ceeds the  amount  of  death  compensation 
payable  under  section  332  or  342  of  this 
title.". 

(c)  Section  724(a)  of  Utle  38.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  of  the  first  sentence  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "In  any  case  In  which  Insurance 
continued  in  force  under  this  section  matures 
on  or  after  July  1,  1970.  the  premiums  waived 
on  and  after  that  date  shall  be  placed  as 
an  Indebtedness  against  the  Insurance  and, 
unless  otherwise  paid,  shall  be  deducted  from 
the  insurance  In  any  settlement  thereunder.". 

Sac.  14.  (a)  The  amendments  made  by 
this  Act  shall  Uke  effect  as  of  the  date  of 
enactment,  except  that  sections  10  and  12 
shall  take  effect  as  of  the  first  day  of  the 
first  calendar  month  which  begins  more  than 
six  calendar  months  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act 

(b)  The  provisions  of  section  768  (7).  (8), 
and  (9)  of  Utle  38.  United  SUtes  Code,  aa 
added  by  the  first  secUon  of  thU  Act  shall 
apply  only  to  servicemen's  group  life  insur- 
ance m  effect  on  the  life  o«  an  insured 
member  who  dies  on  and  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  a 
second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  Texas.  Mr  Speaker, 
the  servicemen's  group  life  Insurance 
program  began  in  September  1965  as 
Public  Law  8»-214.  It  was  necessary  be- 
cause private  carriers  could  no  longer 
provide  insurance  for  servicemen  enter- 
ing the  service  due  to  the  Increased  haz- 
ards because  of  the  war  In  Vietnam: 
therefore,  this  group  program  was  de- 
veloped which  assured  all  servicemen 
after  September  29.  1965.  of  $10,000  of 
coverage  automatically  upon  entering 
the  Armed  Forces  to  be  paid  for  by  a 
deduction  of  $2  a  month  from  their  pay. 
with  the  right  to  convert  within  120  days 
of  discharge  to  a  commercial  policy  of 
their  choice  regardless  of  their  physical 
condition  and  at  normal  commercial 
rates.  The  program  has  worked  extreme- 
ly well. 

This  bill,  aside  from  several  liberalizing 
features  whicb  I  will  discuss  later,  has 
two  main  objectives.  First,  to  raise  the 
amount  of  the  coverage  from  $10,000  to 
$15,000  and  to  provide,  as  recommended 


by  the  General  Accounting  OfBce.  that 
effecUve  January  1,  1970.  the  Govern- 
ment shall  pay  the  entire  cost  of  the 
group  policy  which  is  traceable  to  the 
extra  hazards  of  active  duty. 

The  measure,  as  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee, will  have  a  first  year  cost  of  $24 
million  for  raising  the  basic  coverage 
from  $10,000  to  $15,000  and  $21  million 
for  assumption  by  the  Government  of  the 
full  extra  hazard  cost.  In  addition,  the 
liberalization  with  regard  to  death  com- 
pensation for  widows  who  are  receiving 
such  compensation  today,  will  cost  $3,- 
580,000. 

H.B.    ISSSl 

In  regard  to  the  servicemen's  group 
life  insurance  program,  the  bill  In- 
creases the  amount  of  insurance  under 
the  servicemen's  group  life  Insurance — 
SOLI— program  from  the  present  $10,- 
000  to  $15,000  with  the  cost  to  service- 
men increasing  from  $2  to  $3  a  month; 

As  recommended  by  General  Account- 
ing OfBce,  effective  January  1.  1970. 
makes  certain  that  the  Government  pays 
the  entire  cost  of  servicemen's  group  life 
insurance  traceable  to  extra  hazard  of 
active  duty ; 

Covers,  for  the  first  time:  First,  ROTC 
cadets  and  midshipmen  attending  field 
training  or  practice  cruises  of  31  days 
or  more,  and  second.  Reserves  and  Na- 
tional Guard  on  active  duty  or  active 
duty  for  training  for  less  than  31  days 
and  certain  inactive  duty  training  and 
while  traveling  to  and  from  such  duty: 

Provides  a  uniform  definition  of 
widow,  widower,  child,  and  parent,  and 
authorizes  direct  payments  to  minor 
widows  and  widowers; 

Extends  coverage  to  those  who  within 
90  days  of  assuming  an  obligation  to  per- 
form certain  duty  for  less  than  31  days, 
die  or  are  rendered  uninsurable; 

Extends  postservice  coverage  for  a  to- 
tally disabled  veteran  for  1  year  rather 
than  120  days: 

Terminates  Insurance  at  the  end  of  the 
31st  day  In  the  case  of  AWOL  serv- 
icemen and  certain  others: 

Permits  payment  of  premiums  on  other 
than  a  monthly  basis  for  members  on 
certain  types  of  duty  for  less  than  31 
days: 

continues,  until  changed,  the  existing 
beneficiary  designations  for  the  entire 
amount  with  shares  based  on  a  pnwr- 
tlonate  amount; 

Exempts  the  insurance  from  taxation 
and  claims  of  creditors  as  Is  true  with 
nationid  service  life  insurance; 

Adds  the  Secretory  of  TransporUtlon 
to  the  advisory  council  of  SGLI  since 
that  ofHc'al  now  has  responsibility  for 
the  Coast  Guard. 

Pot  World  War  I  and  World  War  n 
veterans  who  have  D.S.  Government  Ufe 
or  national  service  life,  the  bill- 
Authorizes  the  reinstotement  and  re- 
newal of  national  service  life  insurance 
and  UjS.  Government  life  term  policies 
within  5  years  from  the  date  of  lapse 
upon  payment  of  premiums  and  showing 
of  good  health,  rather  than  before  the 
expiration  of  the  tenn  period  as  is  now 
generally  required; 

Bars  the  filing  of  stale  claims  for  na- 
tional service  life  insurance  dividends  de- 
clared prior  to  January  1.  1952; 

Authorizes  the  payment  of  annuities 
on  the  cash  values  of  policies  and  on 
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policies  which  have  matured  such  as  20- 
year  endowment.  30-year  endowment, 
endowment  at  age  65,  and  so  forth. 
Under  existing  law,  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration would  pay  the  cash  value  to 
the  insured,  or,  in  the  case  of  a  matured 
endowment  policy,  the  face  value  of  the 
pohcy.  Under  the  amendment,  the  in- 
sured may  elect,  if  he  wishes  to  do  so,  to 
receive  an  annuity  based  on  the  annuity 
Uble  for  1949: 

Permits,  effective  July  1,  1970,  a  widow 
to  receive  the  higher  dependency  and  in- 
demnity compensation  rather  than 
death  compensation  where  the  veteran 
had  national  service  life  insurance  under 
an  inservice  waiver  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  After  July  1,  1970,  any  service- 
man who  elects  to  continue  his  national 
service  life  insurance  policy  imder  an 
inservice  waiver  of  premiums  will,  upon 
death,  have  the  amoimt  of  such  pre- 
miums deducted  from  the  face  value  of 
his  policy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  legislation  wlilch  we 
are  considering  today  was  formulated  in 
a  series  of  hearings  conducted  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Insurance  headed  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Helstoski)  .  These  hearings  were  held  on 
September  17,  1969.  To  the  subcommit- 
tee chairman  and  his  colleagues,  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Brown),  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Montgomery),  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  York  (Mrs.  Chisholm),  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Saylor),  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Hammerschmidt)  ,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Denney).  a 
Xord  of  thanks  for  a  Job  well  done  for 
evising  this  importont  measure. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  this  impose  any  ad- 
ditional obligations  upon  the  national 
service  life  insurance? 

lb.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  would  assure 
the  gentleman  that  this  SGLI  provision 
does  no*^  affect  the  NSLI  program.  The 
bill  does  liberalize  some  features  of 
NSLI.  There  is  no  objection  from  the 
administration  to  the  NSLI  liberaliza- 
tion. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  have  a  question  of  infor-  / 
mation,  also.  I  have  read  the  report  and/ 
the  bill.  I  approve  of  it.  ' 

I  wonder  if .  in  a  hypothetical  case,  a 
World  War  n  veteran  who  had  the  in- 
surance and  had  kept  it  in  'jrce,  and  In 
fact  had  converted  It  to  20-year  pay- 
ment, and  kept  it  up  to  date,  and  was 
receiving  regular  dividends,  et  cetera,  as 
so  many  are,  would  be  authorized  under 
any  interpretotion  of  this  bill  to  increase 
to  the  $15,0<X)  maximum  amount,  and 
pay  back  or  make  up  the  difference? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  No,  sir.  This 
bill  applies  only  to  active  duty  service 
people. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  M0NTCK:)MERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  jrleld? 


Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  in  support  of  HJl.  16661.  As  a  co- 
sponsor  of  this  bill  and  a  member  of  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee,  I  have  been 
made  aware  of  some  of  the  outmoded 
concepts  of  our  present  servicemen's 
group  life  insurance.  The  most  impor- 
tont provision  is  raising  the  face  amount 
of  the  policy  for  a  serviceman  from  $10,- 
000  to  $15,000.  Other  necessary  changes 
include  the  extension  of  coverage  to 
members  of  the  National  Guard  and  Re- 
serves. I  am  particularly  interested  in  see- 
ing that  our  guardsmen  and  reservists 
are  fully  covered  during  their  time  of 
active  duty  and  active  duty  training.  In 
tlie  past  few  years,  we  have  had  to  call 
on  these  men  more  and  more  in  times  of 
natural  disaster  and  civil  disorder.  They 
deserve  the  same  life  insurance  coverage 
afforded  memljers  of  the  regular  Armed 
Forces. 

Another  important  point  of  this  bill 
is  that  it  will  make  certoin  that  the  Gov- 
ernment pays  100  percent  of  the  service- 
man's premium  resulting  from  the  extra 
hazards  of  active  duty. 

UR.  16661  is  a  worthwhUe  bill  and  it 
is  overdue.  I  urge  its  adoption  by  my  col- 
leagues. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
support  of  H.R.  16661.  This  bill  will  in- 
crease the  amoimt  of  life  insurance  cov- 
erage available  to  servicemen  from  its 
present  $10,000  maximum  to  $15,000.  It 
will  revise  the  formula  for  computing 
the  extra  hazard  costf  of  this  insurance 
borne  by  the  United  States.  It  will  ex- 
tend the  insurance  to  certain  servicemen 
not  presently  covered  and  Will  liberalize 
certain  provisions  of  existing  law  relating 
to  the  payment  of  insurance  and  other 
survivor  benefits. 

The  principal  section  of  this  bill,  Mr. 
Speaker,  would  Increase  the  maximum 
amount  of  servicemen's  group  life  in- 
surance that  could  be  purchased  by  a 
serviceman  from  $10,000  to  $15,000.  The 
$10,000  life  insurance  coverage  has  been 
the  maximum  coverage  available  to  serv- 
icemen since  World  War  n.  Spiraling 
costs  in  the  intervening  years  have  made 
this  insurance,.eoverage  woefully  inade- 
quatem^elieve  the  increase  to  $15,000 
i^ong  overdue. 

When  the  legislation  that  created  the 
present  insurance  program  for  service- 
men was  adopted,  it  provided  that  the 
Federal  Government  would  assume  the 
costs  of  the  insurance  that  were  at- 
tributable to  the  extra  hazards  of  mili- 
tary service — that  Is.  combat  deaths. 
Thus,  servicemen  could  purchase  the  in- 
surance at  a  nominal  premium  of  $1 
per  month  for  $5,000  coverage.  The  extra 
hazard  costs  were  computed  on  the  basis 
of  the  costs  of  military  deaths  in  excess 
of  the  mortality  rate  of  the  entire  United 
States  male  population  of  the  same  aver- 
age age  as  the  servicemen  covered  by  the 
program.  Unftortimately,  the  death  rate 
of  the  male  population  at  the  average  age 
of  servicemen  has  increased  tremendous- 
ly, thus  making  It  necessary  to  ^ther  in- 


crease the  premiums  paid  by  servicemen 
or  revise  the  formula  for  deterjpining 
the  extra  hazard  costs.  The  administra- 
tiou  has  selected  the  latter^  alternative, 
since  it  would  be  unfair  and^equitable 
to  make  servicemen  bear  the  costs  of  an 
impredicted  increase  in  the  death  rate 
of  their  civilian  counterpart.  The  bill, 
therefore,  proposes  that  the  Govern- 
ment pay  the  cost  in  excess  of  the  death 
rate  of  members  of  the  military  under 
peacetime  conditions. 

The  bill  also  corrects  a  deficiency  in 
the  insurance  laws  by  authorizing  insur- 
ance coverage  for  reservists  and  National 
Guardsmen  during  periods  of  inactive 
duty  training  or  active  duty  for  training. 
Since  most  of  these  men  are  subject  to 
certain  hazards  of  military  service  dur- 
ing their  training  missions,  it  is  reason- 
able that  coverage  l>e  extended  to  them. 

Additionally,  the  bill  will  permit  cer- 
tain widows,  now  receiving  death  com- 
pensation because  their  husband's  na- 
tional service  life  insurance  has  been 
waived  during  their  military  service,  to 
receive  the  more  generous  dependency 
and  indemnity  compensation  payments. 

These  are  the  principal  provisions  of 
this  bill,  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  a  good  bill 
an*-.  I  urge  that  it  be  passed. 

Mr.  DENNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  DENNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  HH.  16661 1  rise  in  support  of 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  us  have  been 
worrying  about  how  to  provide  adequate 
life  insurance  for  servicemen  and  their 
families  during  an  undeclared  war. 

I  am  proud  that  our  concern  took  the 
form  of  legislative  improvements  with 
the  passage  of  H.R.  16661. 

The  legislation  authorizes  the  much- 
needed  jump  to  $15,000  in  Ufe  insurance 
coverage  for  servicemen,  enlarges  the 
classes  eligible  for  the  insurance,  and 
improves  the  administration  of  the  In- 
surance programs  avaUable  to  servicemen 
and  vetersms. 

Under  normal  peacetime  conditions 
we  are  not  faced  with  any  problems — the 
life  insurance  program  is  self-supporting. 
However,  the  Vietnam  conflict  cost  the 
Government  $147  milUon  in  subsidies  In 
1968  and  brought  up  the  question — 
should  the  servicemen  bear  the  costs  of 
an  unpredicated  increase  in  the  death 
rate?  This  is  not  what  Congress  nor  the 
country  wanted. 

The  blU  makes  certain  that  the  Gov- 
ernment pays  the  entire  costs  of  service- 
men's insurance  when  mortaUty  rates 
increase  due  to  the  hazards  of  active 
duty. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill,  a  member 
of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  and 
the  Representative  of  over  65,000  veter- 
ans of  the  First  District,  I  thank  each  of 
you  for  the  unanimous  vote  cast  Monday. 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sup- 
port HJl.  16661.  As  the  sponsor  of  this 
legislation,  and  a  member  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee,  and  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Insurance. 
I  became  aware  of  some  of  the  smtl- 
quated  provisions  of  the  present  serv- 
icemen's group  life  insurance  program. 
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The  two  main  objectives  of  this  leg-        The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  REGIONAL  O^E  IN  THE 

islaUon    are    to    raise    the    amount   of    objecUon  to  the  request  of  the  genUe-  PHlUPPiNiiiJ 

coverage  from  $10,000  to  $15,000  and  to     man  from  Texas?  Mr   tEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 

provide  Government  payment  of  100  per-        There  was  no  objection.  i  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 

cent  of  the  servicemans  premium  on        The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as  fol-  bill  (HM.  16739)  to  extend  for  a  period 

the  group  pwlicy  which  is  traceable  to    lows:  of  10  years  the  existing  authority  of  the 

extra  hazards  of  active  duty.                                                       s.   U79  Administrator    of   Veterans'    Affairs    to 

This  legislation  also  corrects  a  defl-     An  Act  to  amend  chapter  19  of  title  38.  Unit-  maintain  offices  in  the  Republic  of  the 

ciency  in  the  present  insurance  laws  by        *<l  8ut««  Code,  m  order  to  incrMse  from  phUippines. 

auSiSnr^urance  protecuon  to  Na-        ^^o^^^^^^,^'^,  '^^^Tf^^'^^^^ri  The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

tional  Guardsmen  and/resenrists  during        ^^  ^^  uniformed  services  H  R  l«73» 

periods  of  acUve  training  or  active  duty              ^^  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/  A  bill  to  extend  for  a  period  of  ten  years 

for  training  for  less  than  31  days.  The     ngj^eaentatives    of    the    Vnited    States    of  the  existing  authority  of  the  Administrator 

biU  also  covers  ROTC  cadets  and  mid-     ^^^.Hca  in  Congress  assembled    That  thU  of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  maintain  offlces  in  the 

shipmen  attending  field  training  or  prac-     ^d  may  be  cited  aa  the    Servlcemens  Group  Republic  of  the  Philippines. 

Uce  cruises  of  31  days  or  more.                        ufe  Insurance  ArrtftdmenU  Act  of  1968 -.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

The   bUl   provides   a    uniform   deHni-     ,  Sr^^'=i^'°SIl°'to"r^'d  S"  fo^io^  rZriTirj:^^ts  L\^rnrJ^'%t.!lV:L^'. 

Uon   of   a    widow,    widower,    chUd.    and     states  Code,  is  amended  to  read  a^  follows  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  » ^^^^  ^^   ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^ 

parent,  and  authorizes  direct  payments       §767.  Persons  insured;  amount  j,  amended  by  striking  out  "ig?©"  and  In- 
to  minor  widows  and  widowers.  Another        -(a)  Any  policy  of  insurance  purchased  by  sertlng  In  lieu  thereof  ••1980". 
provision  for  the  bill  extends  post-service     the  Administrator  under  section  76fi  of  this  opi^AKFR  oro  ti^mnore  Is  a  sec- 
coverage  for  a  totally  disabled  veteran     title  shall  automaUcally  insure  any  member  The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  see 
f^Zv^r  r«th..r  than  120  davs                     <>'    ">•    uniformed   service   on    active   duty  ond  demanded? 
for  1  year  ratner  uian  izv  oays.                     against  death  in  the  amount  of  115.000  from  Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand  a 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  make  one  fact     ^^  ,^^^  ^^^  ^j  ^^^  ^y^y  „  ,rom  the  date  second 

clear.  This   legislation   will   not  in  any     ^j  enactment  of  the  Servtoemen's  Group  Ufe  .j.^^  SPEAKER  pro  tempore   Without 

way  affect  the  insurance  of  our  veterans    insurance  Amendmenu  Act  of  i9W.  which-  Ejection  a  second  will  be  considered  as 

who  have  coverage  under  other  forms  of    ever  is  the  uier  date,  unieas  such  member  ~"i    ^ 

insurance.  This  legislation  is  applicable     electa  in  writing  (i)  not  to  be  insured  under  ""^SIT^ _..,  ^o  obiecUon 

onlv  t/>  artivf  dutv  service  oeoole                     ^^  subchapter,  or  (2     to  be  Insured  In  the  Therewas  no  ODjecuon. 

only  to  active  duty  Mmce  people^               amount  of  rio.ooo.  or  $8,000.  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  HR  16661  for  ^  member  elect,  not  to  be  in-  this  bill  extends  for  10  years,  until  June 
it  is  a  worthwhile  biU  and  ^  long  over-  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  subchapter  or  to  be  insured  30.  1980.  the  authority  of  the  Veterans- 
due.  Through  the  passage  of  this  bill  we  ^  „,,  amount  of  $10,000  or  $6,000.  he  may  Administration  to  opemte  and  maintain 
will  be  fair  and  equitable  to  our  service-  thereafter  be  insured  under  this  subchapter  ^  regional  ofBce  In  thf  Republic  of  the 
men.                                                                              or  insured  In  the  amount  of  $15,000  or  $10,-  philinnines 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today.  May     000.    under    tui*    subchapter,    respectively.  .^    y^e    present    time    there    are    22 

4.  the  House  concurred  wiUi  the  senate     l^-^:-^Tco'^l^:^:\.'^uc^  o^r  AiiJeilSn  SS  s^Sig  In  fhls  office 

in  passage  of  legislation  HJl.  16661  to     ^^'^^^  conditions  as  may  be  pre«rtbed  and   278   Filipinos.   The   administrative 

increase  the  maximum  coverage  of  in-     by  the  Administrator."  cost  of  operating  this  regional  office  is 

surance  for  servicemen.  The  maximum        g^^  3  untu  and  unless  otherwise  changed  approximately  $2  million  a  year, 

coverage  was  increased  from  $10,000  to     ^q  „,  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  thta  Act,  -j^g  extension  for  10  years  was  for- 

$15,000  with  the  option  to  have  less  cov-     »    beneficiary    dealgnaUon    and    settlement  ^^j^jiy  requested  by  the  Administrator  of 

erage  if  desired.                                                  option  filed  by  »  naen^ber  with  his  uniformed  vg^^rans'  Affairs  and  concurred   in  by 

UntU  1965.  persons  in  acUve  militory    '*Z"^.'^v^^^^t<^'^°'^^^'Z  such  the  Department  of  SUte.  The  Veterans- 
service  were  not  ipured  under  Pejteral    ^tie  3^°^«^^s^^«t,^«»4^rtothe  1^^  AdmlnlstraUon  states: 
leglalaUon  unless  they  still  retained  Gov-     ^^^^^^^    servicemen's    group    life    insurance  jt  u  believed  that  lu  enactment  wlU  In- 
emment  life  Insurance  obtained  prior  to     coverage  provided  pursuant  to  the  amend-  volve  no  addlUonal  expense  to  the  Oovern- 
April  25.  1951.  In  1965.  life  insurance  was     ment  made  by  secUon  3  of  this  Act,  and  such  ment. 

made  available  to  servicemen  with  maxl-     increased    amount    of    insurance   shall    be  ..   j      ,  »w n^^  ^t  ♦>,« 

mum  coverage  of  $10,000.                              settled  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  porUon  The  magnitude  of  the  operaUon  of  the 

Tn  th^  hill  that  we  are  considerins  we     designated    for   such    benefldary    or    bene-  Veterans'  AdmlnlstraUon  in  the  PhiUp- 
ha^  ^^iSd  1^1  T^s^nce  to  a^ore     A'^'*^-  •»"  ">  **»•  «^'>"'^»  °'  insurance  p^es  is  Indicated  by  the  statistics  which 
have   rai^d   ^„M^^""  *°„*  "'?n     heretofore  in  effect  under  subchapter  III  of  i  include  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  in  re- 
realistic  figure,  and  liaye  also  extended                     ^j  ^^^^^  ^  United  sutes  code.  tirt  to  Oils  leglslaUon- 
this  coverage  to  reservists  on  active  duty.          ^                                           ^.„„.  «-  *                   legiaiauon. 

I  am  glaf  to  join  my  coUeagues  on  the        *»«--""  ^""^SJ  "'""*"«'  '^ITZ^'""*^  "*  *" 

Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  in  recom-                ^irarirrv  «r  x..***   Mr   Sneaker  *'« '  W"                     ..^  .^ 

mending  this  legislaUon.                                ,  ^   TEAGUE  of  "Texas.  Mr.  Speaker.  ^.^^  ,^^^^  potential 314.000 

the   genUeman    from    Texas    that  ithe        Amendment  oirerwl  by  Mr.  Teacc*  of  Tex-  h^®°^  --::c----j^V"'vetiiiii 

bill   HR.   16661.  as  amended.                   \      visions  of  H.R.  16««1  as  passed  by  the  House.  rlllas)  278.000 

The  question  was  taken:    and   <two-  "New"   Scouts so.oou 

thirds  having  voted  In  favor  thereof)  the        The  amendment  was  agreed  to.  _,,^7~~;,«,.,«  Ph<H««<«,, 

rules  were  suspended  and   the  bUl.  as        The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  Regional  office  activity  Manila.  P'l'fPP*""— 

S^rnd:;"wSXsed.                                     a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time.  -^^7,'- --^;^^^?^'^  Vnl'^^ZJ^^ 

A  moUon  to  reconsider  was  laid  on     and  passed.  appropriation 

thetoble.                                                                    .. J^*"  ""^  HH.^*?S?J°stiti^  r^e  Disability    compensation 18.379 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker.    "To  amend  tiUe  38.  United  States  Code.  ^^^^    iompeii.uon:     dependency 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com-     to  authorize  a  maximum  of  $15.000  cov-  ^^  indemnity  compensation S«,60« 

mittee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  be  discharged    erage   under   Servicemen  s    Group   Ufe  — =:-= 
from  further  consideration  of  the  bUl  (S.     Insurance,  to  enlarge  the  classes  eligible     pensions: 

1479)   to  amend  chapter  19  of  UUe  38.    for  such  Insurance,  to  Improve  the  ad-  Uving  <°\«?,}»';>---^"--- ,  ^^ 

United  SUtes  Code,  in  order  to  increase     ministration  of  the  programs  of  Ufe  in-  5^^^  (old  i«0        .—"-""'-       "    « 
from  $10,000  to  $15,000  the  amoimt  of    surance    provided    for    servicemen    and        oeoeMed  (Public  Law  M^ail)--      >.49« 

servicemen-s   group    life    insurance    for    veterans,  and  for  other  purposes."  other  payees 0 

members  of  the  uniformed  services,  and        A  moUon  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  — ^-^ 

ask  for  its  immediate  consideration.  table.  Toui 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Sen-        A  similar  House  bill  (HJl.  18661)  was        Notb  — Dau  herwn  an  payees  and  not 
ate  bill.  laid  on  the  table. 
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8.779 

Total  pensions 

Total  compen 

Burial: 

Dollars 

Pesos 

Total 

Other 

ToUI.  burial 

Compensalio 

sation  and  pensi 
ind  other 

jns 

6.387 

7.116 

ia540 

Dollars  paid  in  p«sos 

"""!;."          lliOM 

49. 373 

55,996 

46.918 

Disability  pensions 

y 3.401 

3.520 

5.715 

128 
728 

128 
728 

32 
182 

Dsjtti  comiMnsatiM            ..  ...... 

30.194 

35.506 

5.286 

30.220 

23.470 
9.063 
16.407 

4  507 

25.687 

856 

120 

856 
120 

214 

24 

Daath  paosiOM 

b::i:::::  ■"     im 

3.596 
48.880 

4,825 
36.378 

976 

976 

238 

Total  comoansation           .......... 

42.996 

1  and  pensions  appropriation. 

5a  349 

56,972 

47,156 

TOTAL  FOREIGN  PAYMENTS  AND  PAYMENTS  TO  PHIUPPINES  ONLY 
TOTAL  FOREIGN  PAYMENTS 

Compensation 

and  pension 

Grand  t 

Total 

Living  veterans 

Deceased  veterans 

rncalyeir 

OUI 

Cases 

Cost 

Cases 

Cost 

Cm 

Cos 

195S 

1959 J 

1960 - 

19S1 ♦ 

19S2 

19S3 - 

19M 

1915 

19K 

19(7 

196t 

1969 

1970(MtiiiMt«) 



....    $86,960. 

86.762, 

89.912. 

....      85,725. 

73.876. 

69.302. 

70.486. 

70.909. 

70.471. 

82.315. 

.....      92.796, 

97,840, 

102.529. 

203 

aw 

154 
143 
290 
443 
327 
201 
577 
432 
975 
507 
000  ... 

77.337 
77.686 
78.855 
79.430 
79, 430 
79,867 
80,331 
78,387 
78.095 
77. 105 
76.522 
76.976 

{69.249.769 
67.952.589 
67.595,611 
62.884,659 
57. 824. 375 
55.744.531 
57,177.119 
59.156,482 
60,917.110 
69.948.160 
76.429,479 
79.478,617 

28,417 
29,127 
30.5SI 
31.425 
31.712 
32,064 
31.994 
31.597 
31.905 
31.633 
31.129 
30.854 

J26.502.784 
26.672.204 
27,373.335 
26.824.088 
26.465.783 
27.408.755 
27.854.518 
29.172,393 
30,951.473 
34. 279. 065 
36,115.225 
37.868.892 

48,920 
48.559 
48.304 
48.005 
47.718 
47.803 
48.337 
46.790 
46.190 
45. 472 
45,393 
45,122 

$42,746,985 

41.280.365 
40. 222. 276 
36. 060. 571 
31,358.393 
28.355.776 
29. 232. 2C1 
29. 98-..  089 
29. 965. 637 
35. 669. 095 
40.314.254 
41.609,725 

PAYMENTS  TO  PHILIPPINES 

HH. 

t62.929. 

557 
735 
980 
607 
804 
704 
724 
257 
396 
178 
853 
743 
000 

57.940 
57.658 
57.280 
56.730 
56.233 
55,407 
55,499 
52. 850 
52.213 
50.973 
50.319 
49.373 
48,800 

$49,418,381 
48,383.558 
46.996.471 
40.742.698 
35.676.842 
31.769,545 
31,925,212 
32,266,796 
32,810.874 
40. 344, 845 
45,779,236 
46,917,773 
48,500,000 

15.726 
16.012 
16.308 
16.486 
16.688 
16.607 
16.792 
16.654 
16.590 
16.550 
16,503 
16, 193 
16,120 

$12,850,332 
14.039.186 
13.878,183 
13,945.181 
11.986.573 
11,691.607 
11.825,500 
12,107,177 
12, 976. 143 
15,976.559 
18.214.417 
18.848.396 
19.276.810 

42.214 
41,646 
40.972 
40,244 
39.545 
38.800 
38.707 
36.196 
35.623 
34,423 
33,816 
33,180 
32.680 

$36,568,049 

19H 

63,601. 

34.344.372 

1960 

65,609. 

33.118.288 

1961 

60,055, 

26.797.517 

1962 ] 



49  607 

23.690  269 

1963 i 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 J 

1961 

1969 w 

.... ...,., 

42.948, 

43,087. 

41.807. 

40. 772. 

■:9.171. 

57.817. 

..  .      59.631. 

20. 077. 938 
20.099.712 
20,119.619 
19. 834. 730 
24. 368. 286 
27,564,619 
28, 269, 377 

1970(«$thii»l«) , 

63.436, 

29, 223, 190 

TOTAL  DISABILITY  AND  DEATH  COMPENSATION  CASES  PAID  IN  PESOS 

Jum30- 

Cm«s 

U.S.  dollars 

Pesos 

June  30- 

Cms 

U.S.doH«a 

Pesos 

1951 

1959 

1960 

42,232 

42.196 
[                        41  993 

30.837.165 
30.150.208 
28.412.060 
22.889,3a 
17,  508,  i95 
13, 500, 360 
13.255,684 

61.674.330 
60.300.416 
58,712.310 
59, 594, 300 
53,638.216 
52,516,400 
SI.  683. 914 

1965 
1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 

'38.400 
'38,350 
'37,600 
'36,900 
'36,767 
:33,900 

12.943.044 
12.802.517 
20.(B7.12t 
24.933,000 
25, 185. 953 
25.440.000 

£0,477,872 
49,  805, 632 
77  950.439 

1961 

0) 

96.996.850 

1962 

;:;::        4o.e* 

97.980,913 

190 

1964 

39.850 

'39.000 

98.969.232 

■  Not  tvsilabia 

2 

EstimaM. 
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CONVERSION  RATE  OF  PESO  TO  DOLLARS 


May  It,  1970 


Fiscal  year  1958 

Focal  »M(  1959 .... 

luly  1960 

September  1960  ..; 

December  1960  .... 

September  1961 

October  1961.  


2.00 
7.00 
2.30 
2.50 
2.75 
2.70 
2.73 


Amount 


Novembwl9ll 2.7S 

January  1962 2.SI 

Novembei  1963 &tt 

Januaiy  1964 Ill 

January  1965 3.90 

June  1965     3.90 

Jui>el966  JawMiyMTO 3.8903 


VHERANS-  ADMINISTRATION  EXPENDITURES  TO  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES.  FISCAL  YEARS  1965^70 


ActMl 


Tatal  tipanditwat 


1M6 


IMS 


IM7 


I9M 


1969 


Estimated 
1970 


Philippine                               _ $41,807,257 

Another - - ZJ,lQl.»44 

ToUllorei8n _ - 70.909.201 

All  olhei  by  country:  „ 

Gi,ma„     ::":: ::: :  i::^.: 1.025.721 

c;^" " .  ::::"::i.i;:"""~ „ 2.451.221 

Ireland'.'.".!  !1''!';"'-III1I1I-I Z -  1H?H? 

Itjiy                                 ^ 8.845.485 

5^- : :•-::::::::::;::::::::::::::  tlJiow 

5::SdVi;*tei::;:::::;:::::::::::::::::::::::::;-:-: - •.«3.637 

?;^ ■:::::::::::^::::::::::::::::::r:r::r:. ::::..:: 41^512 

j"„„      517.574 


$40. 772. 396 
29.699.181 


$49,171,173 
33.144.254 


$57,817,853 
34.979.122 


$59,631,743 
38.208.765 


$63,436,000 

39. 093.  000 


70.471.577        82.315.432       92.796.975       97.840.507        102.529.000 


780.077 

1.075.288 

2.510.963 

1.428.774 

9.186.985 

661.762 

616.666 

1.410.122 

3.501.960 

1,507.510 

427. 850 

512.263 

6. 078.  Ml 


966.454 
1.477.996 
2.596.181 
1.495.923 
9. 445. 068 

687.123 

688.180 
1.956.080 
3.917.915 
1.840,2(9 

535.  544 

709. 226 

6.828.275 


1.020. 

1.790. 

2. 705. 

1.572. 

9.616. 

717. 

660. 

2.056. 

3.999. 

2,051. 

591 

845 

7,351 


219 

580 

727 

710 

701 

057 

367 

006 

102 

705 

.460 

i.991 

,497 


1.117.255 

2.079,632 

2, 869. 390 

1.666.285 

10.284.434 

703. 749 

671.956 

1.920.296 

4,212.902 

2. 154.6<8 

659. 027 

873.  503 

9.995,647 


I,142.ff4l 

2.127.000 

2.936.000 

1.704.000 

10.524.000 

719.000 

688.000 

1.966.  COO 

4.312.000 

2.205.000 

672.000 

895.000 

9. 203. 0O3 


US.  VnUiANS-  ADMINISTRATMM-OISaURSEMENTS  BY  FISCAL  YEAR  IN  THE  PNILIPflNCSi 


Year 


Tol*i 


,«M                                                                          $1,299,513.90 

tr? .'          „ 14.912.813.41 

{Si 37,856.760.23 

{«M 58.641. 896.14 

laS 57.942.940.46 

,951 ::::;: 65.644,3*4  74 

3« ::::::::::::::  :....: •6.fl«2.904.« 

9« ; «8. 132.  54*.  78 

!Si '                        ...4. 73.059.469.34 

{ms T. 69  104.0*2.55 

M6 ::':;;::::::::::::: 65.499.16426 

iS; 62.076.953.09 

1M*"!'1"""I!1"1'"""-!-- 62,929, 557. « 


Year 


Teal 


1959  63,601.735.00 

I960 65.609.980  00 

1961 60,055.607  00 

1962 49.854.871  00 

1963 42.948.704  00 

1964 43.0*7.724.00 

1965 41.807.257  00 

1966 40.772.396.00 

1967 49.171,178.00 

1968  57,817,853.00 

1969      59,631,743. 00 

1970  (estunala) 63,436,000  00 


1  Includes  bwiefit  payments,  salarias  and  oliMr  administrabva  eipemas,  and  sranb 

VETERANS' 

ADMINISTRATION  TOTAL  EXPENDITURES.  REPUBLIC  OF  THE  PHILIPPINES. 

FISCAL  YEARS  19(1  70 

1 
Focal  year 

Total 

Compensa- 
tion and 

/teadiust- 

ment 

benehls. 

includinf 

subsistence 

aHowancaa 

Giants 

to  the 

Republic 

ofphil- 

WUM* 

Gcneial 

opeiatini 

eipendi- 

toras 

Insurance 

DM.  6  S. 

eipendi- 

tutas 

0th  tr 

1981     „                  

$10,055,607 

$40,742,69* 
35,676,842 
31,769.545 
31,925,212 
32,226.796 
32, 810, 873 
40,  344, 845 
45,  779, 236 
46.917,773 
«,  500. 000 

U  381. 071 
3. 332. 146 
2. 777.  072 
1,17X090 
775, 031 
574,  292 
1,220,29* 
3.294.647 
4.809.634 
7.200,000 

$49*.  1*0 

359,307 

307.354 

274,  210 

296,301 

296,914 

454,000 

1.432,071 

1.365,670 

1,511,000 

$1,118,943 

1, 102, 194 

899.653 

857.  149 

902,688 

915,072 

836,000 

1,006,949 

955.855 

1.018.000 

$12,831,143 
8. 145.  056 
6.134.914 
7. 455. 275 
6.065.663 
4.677,314 
4,794.284 
4. 556. 816 
4. 200.  764 
4.000,000 

$1. 264.  412 
1,025,610 
871,  795 
985,  733 
1,09X162 
1,115,345 
1, 172,  751 
1.0*0,129 
1, 144.  327 
1,217,000 

$218. 450 

19(2                           

49,854.871 

21X  716 

i9t3"'                        .t 

42,948.704 

188.  371 

19(4                             

43,0*7,724 

417.065 

19tS                             

41,807,257 

447.61* 

19(C                             

40,772,396 

382.586 

19(7                                  , 

49.171,178 

349.000 

1968 „ 

1969 

19701 - 

57,538,377 

59.631,743 

63,786.000 

388.529 
237, 720 
340.000 

■  Estimato 

Hote.— The  Veterans  Memoiul  Hospital  was  constructed  (19S3  55)  lor  the  Republic  ot  the  Philippines  at  a  cost  ol  $9,399,961  and  was  opened  m  November  1955. 


Veterans  Memorial  Hospital,  Manila, 

Philippines 

Coiutructlon  completion   dat«..  1955 

Consti^ctlon  and  equipment  coot  99,  400.  000 

Constructed  bed  capacity 750 

Operation  t>eds — 1070  (Additional 
ISO  I>ed8  not  funded  by  United 
StatM    900 

Bed  occupants  conalst  of: 

1.  U.S.  veterans  and  "Old"  Philippine 
Scouts  for  service-connected  and  non-oerv- 
ice-connected  disabilities.  Costs  paid  from 
D.M.  ft  S.  appropriations. 


2.  Commonwealth  Army  Veterans  for  serv- 
Ice-connected  disabilities  only.  CosU  are  paid 
from  granu-ln-ald  appropriations. 

3.  Philippine  Government  beneflcUriea — 
veteran  and  nonveteran.  Costs  are  paid  by 
Philippine  Government. 

Average  dally  patient  load — 1970: 

U.S.   veterans  and  Old   Scouta 

(paid  from  D.M.  ft  S.  funds).  161 

Commonwealth  Army  Veterans 

(paid  from  grants  funds)..  438 

Estimated  Philippine  Govern- 
ment beneficiaries  (paid  by 
Philippine  Government) MA 


NEGOTIATED  CONTRACT  PER  DIEM  RATE 


Pesos 


Dollars 


IMl 

1M« 

19(5 

19(( 

19(7 

1961 

1969 
1970l""" 


19.22 

4.93 

20.95 

5.33 

26.01 

167 

27.39 

7.07 

28.92 

7.22 

29.00 

7.37 

30.11 

7.47 

32.99 

&4( 

I 


y 


) 


May  hy  1970 
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U.S.  VHERANS'  ADMINISTRATION  BENEFITS  IN  THE  PHILIPPINES  (FOR  WARTIME  SERVICE  ONLY) 

IRoviaod  April  19701 


14009 


U.S.  voterana 

residini  In 
United  States 

U.S.  Army, 

Navy  Air 

Fofco.  Marinss. 

Coast  Guard, 

WACS, 

WAVES.            Philippina 

SPARS.  WMC    Scoots 

residing  in        (enlisted  prloi 

Philippines       to  OcL  6, 

USV                  1945)  USV 

Philippine 
Army  (service 
July  26,  1941. 
to  June  30, 
1946)  CAV 

Recognized 
guoriUaa 
(service 
Apr.  20, 1942, 
to  June  30, 
1946)  CAV 

Spanish- 
Amoricaa  War 
veterans 
(ssrvica, 
Apr.  21. 1898, 
to  July  15, 
1903)  resid- 
ing ia 
Philippines 
USV 

PhiKpiriao 
Scoute 

(enlisted  atter 
Oct  6, 1945, 
Public  Uw 
190, 79th 
Cont.) 

Disability  com pomatioii 

Disability  pension 

Death  compensation 

Dependency  and  indemnity  campontation 

Death  pension 

Contract  insurance 4- - 

Gratuitous  insurance 

War  Orphans  Educational  Act 

Hospital  care  or  outpatient  treatment  tor  sstvico<oanoctsd  disability 

Veterans  rehabilitation  and  education: 

Piihlir  1  «w  Ifi  78th  Can0                                                   - —  - 

Yos;$ 

ros;$ 

Yes;$ 

Yes;$ 

Yo»;$ 

Yes:$ 

Yos;    

Yof;$ 

Yos 

Yoi 

.  Yos;$ Yes;$ 

Yos;$ Ye$;$ 

.  Yes;$ Yes;$ 

.  Yes;$ Yes;$ 

.  Ye$;$ Yes;$ 

.  Yes;$ Yes;$ 

.  Yos:$ Yes;$ 

.  Ye$;$ Yes;$ 

(0 (•) 

Yos Yos 

-  Yes;$ Yes;$ 

-Yes:$ Ves;| 

.  Yes Yes 

.  Yes;» ¥es;$ 

.  No No 

.  No No 

(0 o 

.  Yes;r 

No 

.  Yes;P 

.  Yes;  r. 

Ho 

t^ 

No 

Yes 

.  No 

.  Yes;P 

.  Yos 

.  No 

.  No 

.  Ho 

.  No 

Yes;P 

No 

Yes;? 

Yes;  P. 

No 

No 

No 

No 

?Si:::::::::: 

No 

.  Yos;P 

.  Yos 

.  No 

.  No 

.  No 

.  No 

.  Yos;$ 

Yos;$ 

.  Yes;$ 

.  Vos:$ 

Yos;$ 

No 

No 

Yo«:» 

fc::::::: 

.  No 

-X«:» 

.  Yot- 

.  No 

.  No 

.  No 

-  <F> 

.Y«;P. 

.  Yes;  r. 
.  Yes;  T. 
No. 

No. 
No. 
No. 

Public  Law  346,  78th  Cong 

Public  Liw  894,  SIstConi..... 

PuhJtf  LawSSO  82d  Conf                                               -.--- 

Y«»:$ 

No. 

PuhlE  Law  89-131 

:::::::::;:::.: 

Yt»;$ 

Yh 

Yoi 

Yes 

.  No. 

.  Ho. 

Automobile  for  am pirtMS 

Domcilury  c«r« 

Loans: 

Business 

.  No. 
.  No. 

No. 

Soaciallv  adantad  bousini               z       

.  No. 

>  Contracts  entered  pr  or  to  Feb  18  1946  *  0"<y  hospitalized  at  Veteran  Memorial  Hospital  and  unable  to  defray  cost  of  taospitalizstiaa, 

» ConUach  entered  (1)  prior  lo  May  27. 1946;  (2)  under  sees.  620  or  621  ol  the  National  Service  such  determination  to  be  made  by  MRO.               ,    ...        ^.,   .,....,.. 

Life  I n" urance  /Ut  ol  \mioi  (3)  under  38  U.ic.  722.  •  Not  prohibit*!  by  statute,  but  not  feasible  to  administer  outside  United  Stales. 
'  Captured,  besieged,  or'otherwist  isolated  prior  to  Apr.  20, 1942. 

in  with  the  Embassy,  I  suppose  there  have 
been  attacks  on  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Are  they  located  in  the 
same  compound? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  They  are  to- 
gether. 

Mr.  GROSS.  They  are  together? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Yes.  The  VA 
office  is  an  extension  of  the  Embassy,  to 
my  best  knowledge,  as  I  remember  it 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  that  case,  it  comes  un- 
der the  general  heading  of  biting  the 
hand  that  feeds  some  of  the  people  in  the 
Philippines;  does  it  not? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  certainly 
agree  with  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  regret  to  hear  that.  The 
gentleman  from  Texas  thinks  it  is  neces- 
sary to  extend  this  office  for  10  years? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  This  was  re- 
quested by  the  administration.  We  do 
have  a  very  extensive  VA  operation  there 
because  of  the  Philippines  formerly  be- 
ing a  part  of  our  country.  I  think  it  is 
necessary. 

The  papers  did  not  mention  the  VA  re- 
gional office  as  being  bothered  in  any 
way,  but  it  Is  tied  in  with  the  Embassy 
Building. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  biU  B.B..  16739. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill 
was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  H.R.  16739.  This  bill  will  extend 
the  authority  of  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration to  maintain  an  office  in  the  Re- 
public of  the  Philippines  for  an  addi- 
tional 10  years,  or  until  June  30,  1980. 
The  present  authority  to  maintain  this 
office  expires  Jime  30  of  this  year. 

The  administration  has  requested  this 
legislation  and  both  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Department  of 
State  have  expressed  the  view  that  the 
Manila  Regional  Office  should  be  con- 
tinued. I  have  visited  this  office,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  as  the  result  of  personal 
observation  and  many  years  of  study,  I 
heartily  concur  in  the  administration's 
request,  believing  that  the  continued  op- 
eration of  a  Veterans'  Administration  re- 
gional office  in  Manila  is  essential  to  the 
best  Interests  of  the  United  States. 

Actually,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration office  has  been  in  operation 
in  the  Philippines  continuously  since 
1922,  except  of  course  during  the  Japa- 
nese occupation.  Prior  to  World  War  n, 
the  staff  tonsisted  of  13  employees  ad- 
ministering a  program  for  approximately 
7,500  veterans  scattered  throughout  the 
Philippines.  Today,  this  office,  under  the 
capable  leadership  and  direction  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Howard  Price,  Jr.,  has  a  staff  of 
24  Americans  and  more  than  300  local 
employees  and  a  veteran  population  of 
472,000,  who,  with  their  dependents  are 
potentially  eligible  for  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration benefits. 

Incidentally,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Inter- 
ests of  the  Veterans'  Administration  and 
the  United  States  are  well  served  under 
the  gLiidance  of  Howard  Price.  Mr.  Price 
is  an  extremely  dedicated  and  efficient 
career  public  servant  with  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  Republic  of  the  Philip- 
pines and  its  citizens.  More  than  20  years 
of  experience  as  an  employee  of  the  Vet- 


erans' Administration  have  qualified  him 
to  soundly  administer  the  UJS.  program 
for  veterans  in  the  Philippines. 

This  office,  Mr.  Speaker,  was  respon- 
sible for  the  disbursement  of  more  than 
$58  million  in  veterans'  benefits  during 
fiscal  year  1969.  Additionally,  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  through  an  inter- 
agency agreement  with  the  Social 
Security  Administration,  handles  that 
agency's  benefit  program  in  the  Philip- 
pines. The  Manila  VA  office  assists  in 
filing  applications,  in  securing  and  vali- 
dating supporting  claims  evidence  and 
in  supervising  fiduciary  accounts.  This 
activity  disburses  approximately  $12.5 
million  per  year  to  20,000  social  security 
beneficiaries. 

The  State  E>epartment,  Mr.  Speaker, 
through  its  Foreign  Service,  ordinarily 
administers  the  veterans'  benefit  pro- 
gram in  foreign  nations.  There  is  a  valid 
reason,  however,  for  the  establishment 
and  continuing  operation  of  a  Veterans' 
Administration  office  in  Manila.  More 
than  60  percent  of  the  direct  Veterans' 
Administration  benefit  pajrments  to  eligi- 
ble veterans  residing  in  foreign  countries 
are  made  to  veterans  in  the  Republic  of 
the  Philippines.  The  Department  of  State 
has  indicated  that  it  would  be  undesir- 
able and  infeasible  for  that  agency  to 
assume  this  burden. 

The  cont  jiuing  operation  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  regional  office  in 
Manila  is  both  desirable  and  necessary. 
I  urge  the  passage  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  yield? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Has  the  gentleman  heard 
of  any  attacks  on  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration office  In  the  Philippines  thus  far? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Well,  consid- 
ering the  fact  that  the  VA  office  Is  tied 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  TEAGUE  Of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  da^  in  which 
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to  revise  and  extend  their  remark*  on 
the  two  bills  just  passed. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  la  not 
present. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Evident- 
ly a  quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names : 

IRoUNo.  99] 

Farbsteln  Moorhead 

FaaceU  Ottlnger 

FelgbAn  Passmkn 

Flndley  Pbllbln 

Foley  Po«ge 

Foreman  PodeU 

Oettys  Pollock 

Olalmo  PoweU 

Ooldwkter  Pudnskl 

Gray  Rallsback 

Hal  pern  Rees 

Hanna  Reuas 


Anderson,  ni. 

Andrews.  Ala. 

Baring 

BeU.  Calif. 

Beny 

BevUl 

Blanton 

Boggs 

Brademas 

Block 

Brown,  Calif. 

OabeU 

Caffery 

Oasey 

Cederberg 

Celler 

Cbappell 

Ctilatioljn 

Clancy 

Clark 

Clay 

Conyers 

Corbett 

Cougblln 

Culver 

Daddarlo 

Dawson 

Dennis 

Dent 

Dickinson 

Dlggs 

DlngeU 

Donobue 

Dowdy 

Dulskl 

Dwyer 

Bckbardt 

Edwards,  Ala 

BilenboTn 


Hansen,  Idaho  Rivers 

Harsba  Rosenthal 

Hastings  Roudebiish 

Hawkins  Ryan 

Hays  St  Oennaln 

Jacobs  Saylor 

Johnson.  Calif.  Scheuer 

Jones,  Ala.  Schneebeli 


Jones.  N.C. 

Kee 

Klrwan 

Koch 

Kuykendall 

Langen 

Lennon 

Lloyd 

Lowenstein 

Lukens 

McCarthy 

McCloskey 

Macdonald, 


Madden 

MaUllard 

Mann 

Matblas 

Mlkva 

MoUohan 


Slsk 

Smith.  Iowa 

Stafford 

Stephens 

Stfatton 

Stuckey 

Symington 

Taft 

Teague,  Calif. 

Tunney 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

Waldle 

Watkln^ 

Wilson.  Bob 

WUson. 

Charles  H. 
Wydler 
Yates 
Toung 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  On  this 
rollcall  311  Members  have  answered  to 
their  names,  a  quorum. 

By  imanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


VACATING  SPECIAL  ORDER 

Mr,  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  out  of  re- 
spect for  our  late  beloved  colleague  from 
Connecticut,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  my  special  order  for  today  be  va- 
cated. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection? 


UB.  PARTICIPATION  IN  INTERNA- 
TIONAL  EXPOSITIONS  HELD  IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Blr.  Speaker,  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  <S.  856  >  to  provide  for  Federal  Gov- 
ernment recognition  of  and  participa- 
tion in  international  expositions  proposed 


to  be  held  in  the  United  States,  and  for 
other  purposes,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
s.  856 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Tta»t  the 
Congress  finds  that — 

(a)  InternaUonal  expositions,  when  prop- 
erly organized,  financed,  and  executed,  have 
a  significant  Impact  on  the  economic  growth 
of  the  region  surrounding  the  exposition, 
and,  under  appropriate  international  sanc- 
tion, are  important  instruments  of  national 
policy,  particularly  in  the  exchange  of  Ideas 
and  the  demonstration  of  cultural  achieve- 
ments between  peoples: 

(b)  In  view  of  the  widely  varying  circum- 
stances under  which  International  exposi- 
tions have  developed  In  the  United  States, 
the  different  degrees  to  which  the  Federal 
Government  has  assisted  and  participated  In 
such  expositions,  and  the  increasing  number 
of  proposals  for  future  expositions,  the  na- 
tional Interest  requires  that  Federal  action 
concerning  such  expositions  be  given  orderly 
consideration:  and 

(c)  such  orderly  consideration  is  best 
achieved  by  the  development  of  uniform 
standards,  criteria,  and  procedures  to  estab- 
lish the  conditions  under  which  the  Gov- 
ernment hereafter  will  (A)  recognize  Inter- 
national expositions  proposed  to  be  held  in 
the  United  States,  and  (B)  take  part  in  such 
expositions. 

ITDCaAI.     KCCOCNITION 

Sbc.  a.  (a)  Any  international  exposition 
proposed  to  be  held  in  the  United  SUtes 
shall  be  eligible  on  application  from  its 
sponsors  to  receive  the  recognition  of  the 
Federal  Government  upon  a  finding  of  the 
President  that  recognition  will  be  in  the  na- 
tional Interest.  In  making  such  a  finding  the 
President  shall  consider — 

(1)  a  report  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce which  shall  Include  (A)  an  evalua- 
tion of  purposes  and  reasons  for  the  expoel- 
tlon,  and  (B)  a  determination  that  guaran- 
teed financial  and  other  support  has  been 
secured  by  the  exposition  from  affected  State 
and  local  governments  and  from  business 
and  civic  leadership  of  the  region  and  oth- 
ers, in  amounts  sufficient  in  his  Judgment  to 
assure  the  successful  development  and  pro- 
gress of  the  exposition: 

(3)  a  report  by  the  Secretary  of  State  that 
the  proposed  exposition  qualifies  for  consid- 
eration of  registration  by  the  Bureau  of 
International  Expositions  (hereafter  referred 
to  as  BIE ) :  and 

(3)  such  other  evidence  as  the  President 
may  consider  to  be  appropriate. 

(b)  Upon  a  finding  by  the  President  that 
an  International  exposition  is  eligible  for 
Federal  recognition,  the  President  may  take 
such  measures  recognizing  the  expoaitlon 
as  he  deems  proper,  Including,  but  not 
Umlted  to— 

(1)  preaentlng  an  official  request  by  the 
United  SUtes  for  registration  of  the  expo- 
sition by  the  BIE: 

(2)  providing  for  fulfillment  of  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Convention  of  November 
33.  1938,  as  amended,  relating  to  interna- 
tional expositions:  and  N 

(3)  extending  invitations,  by  proclama- 
tion or  by  such  other  manner  be  deems 
proper,  to  the  several  States  of  the  Union 
and  to  foreign  governments  to  take  part 
In  the  exposition,  provided  that  he  shall 
not  extend  such  an  invitation  until  he  has 
been  notified  officially  of  BIE  registration 
for  the  exposition. 

(c)  The  President  shall  report  hU  actions 
under  this  section  promptly  to  the  Congress. 
ranxAL  pAvnciPSTioN 
Ssc.  3.  The  Federal  Oovemment  may  par- 
ticipate In  an  international  exposition  pro- 
poeed  to  be  held  in  the  United  SUtes  only 


upon  the  authorization  of  the  Congress.  If 
the  President  finds  that  Federal  participa- 
tion is  In  the  national  Interest,  he  shall 
transmit  to  the  Congress  his  proposal  for 
such  participation,  which  proposal  shall  In- 
clude— 

(a)  evidence  that  the  International  ex- 
position has  met  the  criteria  for  Federal 
recognition  and,  pursuant  to  section  3  of 
this  Act,  It  has  been  so  recognized; 

(b)  a  sutement  that  the  international 
exposition  has  been  registered  by  the  BIE: 
and 

(c)  a  plan  prepared  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  In  cooperation  with  other  Inter- 
ested departmenu  and  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  for  Federal  participation  in 
the  exposition.  In  developing  such  a  plan 
the  Secretary  shall  give  due  consideration  to 
whether  or  not  the  plan  should  include  the 
construction  of  a  Federal  pavilion  and.  If 
so.  whether  or  not  the  Government  would 
have  need  for  a  permanent  structure  In  the 
area  of  the  exposition.  In  the  event  such 
need  is  established,  the  Secretary  may  in- 
clude in  his  plan  a  recommendation  that 
as  a  condition  of  participation,  the  Govern- 
ment should  be  deeded  a  satisfactory  site 
for  the  Federal  pavilion.  In  fee  simple  and 
free  of  liens  or  other  encumbrances.  The 
SecreUry  shall  seek  the  advice  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration to  the  extent  necessary  in  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  subsection. 

ESTABLISHMENT   AND   PtJBLICATlON   OF 
STANOAU>S    AND    CRTTERIA 

SEC.  4.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  Is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  establish 
and  maintain  standards,  definitions,  and 
criteria  which  are  adequate  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  section  2(a)  (1)  and  section  3(a) 
of  this  Act:  and 

(b)  Standards,  definitions,  and  criteria 
established  by  the  Secretary  and  such  revi- 
sions In  them  as  he  may  make  from  time  to 
time  shall  be  published  In  the  Federal 
Register. 

Sec.  5.  The  President  may  withdraw  Fed- 
eral recognition  or  participation  whenever 
he  finds  that  continuing  recognition  or  par- 
ticipation would  be  Inconsistent  with  the  na- 
tional Interest  and  with  the  purposes  of  tbla 
Act. 

Sec.  6.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  affect  or 
limit  the  authority  of  Federal  departmenu 
and  agencies  to  participate  In  inumatlonal 
expositions  or  evenu  otherwise  authorized 
by  law. 

Sec.  7.  Section  8  of  Public  Law  89-685  Is 
hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  8.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums,  not  to  exceed  $300,000 
In  any  fiscal  year,  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered 
as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  con- 
sidered two  identical  bills  providing  for 
U.S.  Government  participation  in  inter- 
national expositions  held  In  the  United 
States.  They  were,  respectively.  S.  856,  a 
bill  approved  by  the  other  body,  and 
H.R.  13171,  which  I  Introduced.  After 
full  deliberation,  the  committee  unan- 
imously adopted  an  amendment  which 
removed  an  open  ended  authoriza- 
tion Included  in  Section  8  of  the  bill 
and  substituted  therefor  language  which 
limits  the  amount  of  money  that  can 
be  appropriated  to  the  Department  of 
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Commerce  to  carry  out  its  responsibility 
under  this  legislation  to  not  exceed 
S200.000  a  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  before  the  House 
is  designed  to  provide  an  orderly  frame- 
work for  Federal  recognition  of  and  par- 
ticipation in  International  expositions 
held  in  the  United  States. 

The  bill  would  supplement  actions 
taken  by  the  U.S.  Government  in  1968 
in  adhering  to  the  Paris  Convention  and 
becoming  a  member  of  the  Bureau  of 
International  Expositions. 

This  legislation  would  do  away  with 
the  old  and  very  ineflQcient  system  under 
which  different  groups  and  localities  ar- 
ranging international  exhibitions  in  the 
United  States  would  come  to  the  Con- 
gress to  seek  Federal  recognition — and 
the  Congress  would  have  to  pass  on 
their  requests  without  adequate  in- 
formation. In  essence,  this  legislation 
proposes  a  3-step  sequence  as  follows: 

First.  Regarding  application,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  or  his  designee, 
would  prepare  and  publish  a  set  of  stand- 
ards for  exhibitions  held  in  the  United 
States  whose  sponsors  desire  BIE  ap- 
proval and  recognition  by  the  Federal 
Government.  He  would  receive  applica- 
tions from  the  prospective  sponsors  of 
such  expositions  and  determine,  first,  a 
given  exposition's  purpose  and,  second, 
the  level  of  support,  financial  and  other, 
which  the  project  will  receive  from  the 
private  sector  and  from  local  and  State 
governments.  His  findings  would  then  be 
submitted  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Second.  Regarding  Federal  recogni- 
tion, the  President  would  review  the 
findings  and,  after  consulting  with  the 
Secretary  of  State,  determine  whether  it 
would  be  In  the  national  Interest  of  the 
United  States  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  recognize  such  an  exposition.  If 
his  decision  should  be  in  the  affirmative, 
the  President  could  then  recognize  the 
exposition,  request  that  it  be  recom- 
mended to  the  BIE  for  approval,  and  in- 
vite the  several  States  and  foreign  gov- 
ernments to  participate  in  it. 

Third.  Regarding  Federal  particlpa- 
tloBT-lf  the  President  should  decide  to  go 
a  step  further  and  propose  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  participate  in  a  given 
exposition,  he  would  submit  a  recom- 
mendation to  that  effect,  together  with 
his  plan  for  UJ3.  particiF>atlon,  to  the 
Congress.  Under  this  bill,  the  Congress 
would  retain  the  authority  to  make  the 
final  decision,  on  a  case-by-case  basis, 
regarding  whether,  and  how  the  UJ3. 
Government  would  participate  in  a  given 
exposition. 

I  again  want  to  stress  that  by  enacting 
this  legislation,  the  Congress  does  not 
abdicate  any  of  its  powers  or  responsibil- 
ities with  respect  to  Federal  participa- 
tion in  international  expositions  held  in 
our  country. 

The  Congress  would  retain  the  same 
powers  that  it  has  now  to  make  the  final 
decision  on  such  participation  but  it 
would  be  able  to  do  so  mi  the  basis  of  de- 
tailed information  and  plans  prepared  in 
advance  and  reviewed  in  the  executive 
branch. 

In  the  respect,  the  procedure  proposed 
in  this  bill  would  benefit  all  parties  con- 


cerned with  international  expositions  In 
the  United  States:  the  sponsors  of  the 
exposition,  the  executive  branch,  and  the 
legislative  branch. 

The  prospective  sponsors  would  be 
provided  with  specific  guidlines  regard- 
jjojk  the  terms  and  conditions  under 
Wich  the  Federal  Government  would 
recognize  a  given  exposition  and  be  an 
official  participant  in  it. 

The  executive  branch  would  have  ad- 
equate criteria  to  determine  whether  or 
not  recognition  of  a  proposed  exposition 
would  be  in  the  national  interest.  The 
bill  would  also  help  to  insure  that  the 
United  States,  as  a  member  of  the  BIE, 
would  present  for  the  Bureau's  sanction 
only  those  projects  which  are  reasonably 
likely  to  succeed. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
AspiNALL) .  The  question  is  on  the  motion 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  that 
the  House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bill  S.  856,  as  amended. 

PARLIAMCNTART    INQUIRY 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman virlll  state  it. 

Mr.  HALL.  Is  there  not  a  committee 
amendment?       

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  There  is  a  commit- 
tee amendment. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Chair 
will  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
that  there  Is  a  committee  amendment 
to  the  C"iate  bill  which  is  at  the  desk. 
The  bill  is  being  considered  under  a  sus- 
pension-of-the-rules  procedure. 

The  question  is  on  the  motion  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  that  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill,  S.  856,  as  amended. 

"The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill,  as 
amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

A  similar  House  biU  (H.R.  13171)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


TRANSFERRING  FROM  ARCHITECTT 
OF  THE  CAPITOL  TO  LIBRARIAN 
OF  CONGRESS  AUTHORITY  TO 
PURCHASE  OFFICE  EQUIPMENT 
AND  FURNITURE  FOR  LIBRARY  OF 
CONGRESS 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill  (H.R.  11628)  to  transfer 
from  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  to  the 
Librarian  of  Congress  the  authority  to 
purchase  office  equipment  and  furniture 
for  the  Library  of  Congress,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
UR.  11628 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  first 
section  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  abolish 
the  office  of  Superintendent  of  the  Library 
Building  and  Grounds  and  to  transfer  the 
duties  thereof  to  the  Architect  of  the  Ci4>ltol 
and  the  Librarian  of  Congreae,"  approved 
June  29.  isaa  (42  SUt.  716:  2  U.S.C  141),  la 
amended — 


(1)  by  striking  out.  In  the  second  sentence 
thereof,  "and  ihe  purchasing  and  supplying 
of  all  furniture  and  equipment  for  the  biUld- 
Ing"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "and  the  purchasing  of  all  equip- 
ment other  than  office  equipment";    and 

(2)  by  Inserting  after  the  fourth  sentence 
thereof  a  new  sentence  as  follows:  "The 
Librarian  of  Congress  shall  provide  for  the 
purchase  and  supply  of  office  equipment  and 
furniture  for  library  purposes." 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
AsPiNALL) .  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  H.R.  11628  would  transfer  from 
the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  to  the 
Librarian  of  Congress  the  authority  to 
purchase  office  equipment  and  furniture 
for  the  Library  of  Congress. 

The  statute  under  which  the  furniture 
and  equipment  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress was  made  part  of  the  responsi- 
bilities of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  was 
passed  in  1922.  There  were  several  ap- 
parent reasons  for  the  adoption  of  such 
a  statute  and  the  plsuiement  of  the  re- 
sponsibility in  the  Office  of  the  Architect 
of  the  Capitol.  Mainly,  it  was  because  an 
independent  position  of  Superintendent 
of  Buildings  and  Groimds  of  the  Library 
was  abolished.  As  a  result  there  were  no 
staff  members  within  the  Library  who 
had  any  particular  trrining  or  experience 
in  fumitiu^  or  equipment  at  that  time 
and  it  was  probably  logical  therefore 
to  make  this  a  responsibility  of  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol's  office. 

In  reviewing  the  legislative  history 
with  respect  to  the  authority  in  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol  for  the  purchase 
of  furniture  and  equipment  for  the 
Library  of  Congress,  no  concrete  reasons 
appears  therein  that  require  this  au- 
thority to  remain  as  such.  Nor  does  there 
appear  to  be  anything  in  the  journals  of 
the  Congress  which  would  preclude  this 
authority  from  being  transferred  to  the 
Librarian.  To  effect  the  transfer,  how- 
ever, amending  legislation  is  first  neces- 
sary. 

Unlike  annual  structural  and  me- 
chanical care  programs,  furniture  and 
furnishings  are  part  of  the  day-to-day 
operational  planning  of  the  Library. 
Items  must  be  coordinated  with  person- 
nel transfers,  new  positions,  and  so  forth, 
and  programing,  planning,  and  timing 
become  day-to-day  and  week-to-week 
procedures. 

For  practical  purposes,  furniture  and 
equipment  are  now  budgeted  directly  by 
the  Library.  All  annual  budget  estimates 
and  justifications  are  prepared  by  the 
Library  staff.  Testimony  at  the  hearings 
regarding  Library  furniture  and  furnish- 
ings, although  now  part  of  the  Archi- 
tect's budget.  Is  referred  by  the  Archi- 
tect's staff  to  the  Librarian  for  reply 
and  elaboration. 

The  staff  of  the  Library  now  includes 
persons  whose  primary  responsibilities 
are  the  procurement  of  equipment  and 
supplies  for  the  Library,  and  who  assist 
the  staff  of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  in 
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procuring  this  equipment  and  furniture 
for  the  Library.  The  Library  staff  now 
has  the  training  and  experience  In  the 
procurement  of  furniture  and  eqtilp- 
ment  suitable  to  the  Library  and  that 
responsibility  need  no  longer  be  one  of 
the  responsibilities  of  the  Architect  of 
the  Capitol.  The  transfer  of  this  au- 
thority to  the  Librarian  of  Congress  has 
been  discussed  with  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol  and  has  his  support  and  endorse- 
ment. All  requisitions,  specifications  for 
purchases,  and  purchase  estimates  are 
now  prepared  within  the  Library — not 
by  the  staff  of  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol  which  simply  places  the  order 
or  duplicates  the  paperwork  if  required 
for  certain  purchases. 

Placing  direct  responsibility  for  fur- 
niture and  furnishings  with  the  Library 
is  not  without  precedent  on  Japitol  Hill. 
In  fact,  the  current  situation  is  the  ex- 
ception since  the  furniture  and  fixtures 
for  the  Supreme  Court  are  handled  by 
the  MarshaU  of  the  Court,  for  the  House 
by  the  Clerk  of  the  House,  and  for  the 
Senate  by  the  Sergeant  at  Arms. 

Special  project  and  executive  agency 
transfer  fimds  are  now  used  for  direct 
Library  purchase  for  those  operations 
of  the  Library  financed  by  transferred 
funds  and  thus  the  Library  is  now  mak- 
ing furniture  piffchase  through  two  sepa- 
rate channels. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  use. 

Bdr.  Speaker,  authority  to  purchase 
office  equipment  and  furniture  for  the 
Library  of  Congress  now  resides  in  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol.  The  bill  before 
the  House,  H-B.  11628,  would  transfer 
this  responsibility  to  the  Library  itself. 

This  authority  was  first  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  in 
1922  when  the  position  of  Superintendent 
of  Buildings  and  Grounds  of  the  Library 
was  abolished  and  the  Library  did  not 
have  personnel  with  the  training  and  ex- 
perience necessary  for  this  work. 

There  is  no  need  to  continue  having 
the  authority  and  responsibility  for  this 
work  under  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol. 
As  a  practical  matter,  the  Library  now 
performs  most  of  the  essential  work  re- 
quired in  this  connection.  It  does  the 
planning  for  furniture  and  equipment 
for  the  Library,  prepares  the  budget  esti- 
mates and  justifications,  prepares  the 
budget  testimony  and  handles  inquires 
about  the  matter. 

The  Architect  of  the  Capitol  concurs 
in  this  proposal  to  place  this  responsl- 
bihty  directly  in  the  hands  of  the  Li- 
brary. 

I  would  urge  that  the  House  give  its 
approval  to  H  R.  11628. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  that  the  House  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  the  bin  H  R.  11628, 
as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill,  u 
amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  3  legislative  days 
in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 


RELATING  TO  POLICING  OP  BUILD- 
INGS AND  GROUNDS  OF  UBRARY 
OF  CONGRESS 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  to  suspend  the  niles  and 
pass  the  bUl  tH.R.  12619)  to  amend  sec- 
tion 11  of  an  act  approved  August  4, 
1950,  entitled  "An  Act  relating  to  the 
policing  of  the  buildings  and  grounds  of 
the  Library  of  Congress". 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.R.    12619 

Be  it  enacted  bv  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  o/  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
U  of  the  Act  of  Auguat  4.  1950  (64  Stat.  412; 
2  U.S.C.  167J )  Is  amended  by— 

(1)  Inserting  therein,  immediately  after 
■Sec.  11.".  the  subsection  designation  (•) '; 
and 

(2(  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

•'  ( b )  For  the  purpoees  of  this  Act ,  the  term 
'Ubrary  of  Congress  buildings  and  grounds' 
shaU  Include  (1)  the  whole  or  any  part  of 
any  building  or  structure  which  Is  occupied 
under  lease  or  otherwise  by  the  Ubrary  of 
Congress  and  Is  subject  to  supervision  and 
control  by  the  Librarian  of  Congreas,  (2)  the 
land  upon  which  there  Is  situated  any  buUd- 
Ing  or  suueture  which  Is  occupied  wholly  by 
the  Ubrary  of  Congress,  and  (3)  any  subway 
or  encloaed  passageway  connecting  two  or 
more  buildings  or  atructurea  occupied  In 
whole  or  In  part  by  the  Ubrary  of  Congress." 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  genesis  of  this  bill  Is  that 
the  Library  of  Congress,  having  ex- 
panded into  other  locations  in  the  Dis- 
trict over  a  period  of  time,  finds  their 
right  to  police  and  to  protect  those  build- 
ings Inhibited  by  existing  law. 

This  legislation  would  simply  allow 
the  Library  to  disperse  Its  police  pro- 
tective force  to  those  other  locations.  It 
is  very  badly  needed  and  Is  considered  by 
the  committee  to  be  meritorious. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I  shall 
be  happy  to  yield  to  my  distinguished 
friend  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Where  does  the  Ubrary 
recruit  and  how  does  it  recruit  and  train, 
or  does  It  recruit  and  train  its  police 
force? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  The 
Ubrary  I  might  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  has  Its  own  personnel  sec- 
tion—In  other  words.  Its  own  protective 


or  police  force  and  trains  them.  They 
are  not  a  part  of  the— ^ — 
Mr.  GROSS.  Capitol  Police? 
Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Capi- 
tol Police  or  on  patronage  or  such  as 
that. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  is  not  proposed  to  cre- 
ate still  another  police  training  school 
somewhere  in  this  area.  Is  it? 

Mr.  TH0^4PS0N  of  New  Jersey.  No,  It 
Is  not.  It  does  not  ask  for  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  present  force. 

I  might  say  to  my  friend  from  Iowa, 
it  simply  gives  them  the  authority  to 
move  their  existing  police  officers  from 
the  immediate  area  of  the  Ubrary  to  the 
other  locations  where  they  have  library 
facilities.  The  General  Services  Admin- 
istration has  overall  purview  of  this. 
There  is  no  new  personnel  Involved. 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
shall  be  glad  to  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man yielding. 

Is  it  prestmaptlve.  based  upon  the  com- 
mittee report,  that  Inasmuch  as  this  is 
the  second  time  we  have  heard  of  the 
fragmentation  and  dispersal  of  the  U- 
brary  of  Congress  activities  in  the  past 
month  or  so,  that  once  we  complete  the 
Madison  Building  addition  over  in  "Mc- 
Cormack  Park,"  all  of  this  will  be  re- 
trieved and  this  authority  will  then  be 
negated  and  all  the  rental  space  will  be 
allowed  to  lapse  and  the  acquisitions 
brought  back  into  the  Ubrary  of  Con- 
gress Itself,  and  there  will  be  no  further 
need  for  this  type  of  legislation. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  That 
Is  Indeed  my  imderstandlng.  When  the 
new  facility  is  completed,  the  rental 
spaces  will  be  phased  out.  The  need  to 
protect  them  at  their  existing  location 
will  no  longer  existf  But.  even.  I  might 
say  to  the  gentleman,  upon  the  com- 
pletion of  the  new  building  this  would 
be  necessary  in  order  to  let  them  go  over 
and  police  the  new  building  which  is  to 
be  Just  across  the  street  from  the  exist- 
ing one.  It  Involves  no  additional  Fed- 
eral expenditiire.  It  is  simply  a  question 
of  the  deployment  of  the  protective 
force. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's statement.  As  I  imderstand  this  it 
means  no  additional  persoiuiel  either.  I 
hope  we  can  make  the  legislative  record 
to  the  effect  that  we  can  recoup  all  these 
groups  and  all  of  these  farmed  out  into 
rented  spaces  memorabilia  of  the  Ubrary 
of  Congress  on  Capitol  Hill  where  it  be- 
longs: since  as  by  definition  this  is  the 
Ubrary  of  Congress  and,  of  course,  his- 
torically they  have  always  maintained 
fee-simple  UUe  to  that  which  we  own 
ourselves. 

Mr,  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  1 
agree  thoroughly  with  the  gentleman.  I 
share  his  hope  that  this  will  be  done  and 
I  share  his  expecUtion  that  this  wiU  be 
done. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  express  the 
minority  position  on  this  legislation.  We 
had  testimony  on  the  question  which  has 
Just  been  raised  by  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Hall)  in  the  committee. 
We  had  ample  assurance  that  there 
would  not  be  any  additional  employment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  sound  legislation 
and  I  urge  the  House  to  approve  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  is  re- 
quired by  the  Ubrary  of  Congress  to  al- 
low it  to  provide  adequate  guard  service 
for  the  protection  of  staff  personnel  and 
Ubrary  possessions  and  property  in 
buildings  located  away  from  the  main 
Ubrary  building. 

The  Ubrary  of  Congress  at  present  has 
authority  for  policing  the  Ubrary  build- 
ings but  this  authority  does  not  extend 
beyond  the  street  surrounding  the  per- 
manent buildings.  The  Ubrary  has 
rental  space  at  several  locations 
throughout  the  city  and  it  is  necessary 
to  have  guards  at  these  locations.  The 
OSA  was  requested  to  supply  such 
guards  but  is  unable  to  do  so  and  the 
Ubrary  has,  therefore,  had  to  recrtiit  its 
own  special  policemen  for  the  protection 
of  the  staff  and  contents  of  such  areas. 

This  legislation  is  needed  and  it  Is 
meritorious.  I  would  recommend  Its  ap- 
proval by  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert) ,  The  question  is  on  the  motion  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  that  the 
House  stispend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
H.R.  12619. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
toble. 

APPOINTMENT  OP  JAMES  EDWIN 
WEBB  AS  CITIZEN  REGENT,  BOARD 
OP  REGENTS.  THE  SMITHSONIAN 
INSTITUTION 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr, 
Speaker.  I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  Senate  Joint  Resolution  (S.J. 
Res.  193)  to  provide  for  the  appointment 
of  James  Edwin  Webb  as  citizen  regent 
of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
s  J.  Res.  1B3 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  vacancy  In 
the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  In- 
■tltutlon^f  the  class  other  than  Members  of 
Congress,  which  occurred  by  the  death  of 
Robert  Vedder  Fleming,  of  Washington,  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  be  filled  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  James  Edwin  Webb  for  the  statu- 
tory term  of  six  years. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

PAXUAMKNTART    INQUBT 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parliamen- 
taiy  inquliy. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman will  state  his  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. 

Mr.  HALL,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  Senate 
Joint  resolution  imder  consideration 
under  suspension  of  the  rules  the  same 
as  and  Identically  the  same  as  House 
Joint  Resolution  1098? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  the  gentleman  will  j^eld,  the 
answer  Is  "Yes." 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
will  be  delighted  to  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Is  this  by  any  chance  the  same  James 
E.  Webb  who  was  the  Director  or  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration,  and  who 
when  he  was  Director  or  Administrator, 
lost  three  astronauts  in  a  fire  aboard 
a  space  vehicle,  apparently  the  result 
of  carelessness  or  negligence? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  The 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  will  re- 
spond by  saying  that  this  is  indeed  the 
same  person  who  was  head  of  NASA 
at  the  time  of  that  tragedy,  but  I  would 
not  attribute,  of  course,  any  part  of  that 
on  any  action  of  his.  or  any  lack  of  his 
action,  but  it  was  during  his  incum- 
bency that  the  tragedy  occurred,  and 
resulted  in  the  loss  of  three  astronauts 
In  the  vehicle  wherein  the  fire  did  take 
place. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  to  explain  how  these  regents 
are  selected?  I  have  always  been  curi- 
ous about  that. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  The* 
regents  are  nominated  in  effect  by  the 
existing  regents,  three  of  whom  are  col- 
leagues of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Chairman  Mahon  of  Texas,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Bow) .  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Khiwan)  .  In  ef- 
fect today  we  are  exercising  our  advice 
and  consent  responsibility  with  respect 
to  the  nomination  of  the  regent. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  many  in  total  are 
there  of  these  regents?  Does  the  gen- 
tleman recall? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  There 
are  at  the  moment  14  regents.  Earlier 
in  this  session  on  suspension  a  bill  was 
passed  and  sent  to  the  other  body  en- 
larging the  nimiber  on  the  Board  of 
Regents  by  two.  The  other  body  has 
yet  to  act  on  that  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consimie. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Thompson)  has  adequately 
explained  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  this  legis- 
lation Is  to  provide  for  the  appointment 
of  James  Edwin  Webb  as  citizen  regoit 


of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  193  is  Identical 
with  House  Joint  Resolution  1098,  a  reso- 
lution which  was  reported  favorably  by 
the  CcHnmittee  on  House  Administration 
April  13,  1970.  The  House  meastire  was 
introduced  by  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, Mr.  Mahon.  and  cosponsored  by 
the  distinguished  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, Mr.  Bow,  both  of  whom  are  members 
of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution. 

The  Board  of  Regents  Ls  the  body  that 
conducts  the  business  of  the  Smith- 
sonian. It  is  cc»nposed  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States,  three  Members  of  the  Senate,  and 
three  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  six  additional  persons, 
two  of  whom  must  be  from  the  District 
of  Colimibia  and  four  from  the  States. 
The  Congress,  by  joint  resolution,  such 
as  the  one  that  is  before  the  House  today, 
appoints  the  six  citizen  regents,  who 
serve  for  a  6-year  term. 

Mr.  Webb  would  fill  the  vacancy 
caused  by  the  death  of  Robert  Vedder 
Fleming,  who  was  one  of  the  two  citizen 
regents  from  the  District  of  Coliunbia. 
Mr.  Webb  was  Administrator  of  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
from  1961  to  1969.  He  has  a  very  distin- 
guished backgroimd  and  I  am  sure  would 
be  a  credit  to  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion. I  urge  the  House  to  approve  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  193. 

Mr.  FTJLTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  support  Sen- 
ate Journal  Resolution  193  for  Congress 
to  authorize  James  E.  Webb  as  Citizen 
Regent  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 
Jim  Webb  has  devoted  almost  all  of 
his  life,  in  government  and  private  in- 
dustry, to  the  welfare  and  strength  of 
our  coimtry  and  to  the  advancement 
and  progress  of  science,  research,  and 
development. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Science 
and  Astronautics  Committee.  I  have 
personal  knowledge  and  have  worked 
with  Jim  Webb  as  the  Administrator  of 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration from  1961  to  1969.  NASA, 
through  his  leadership,  has  become  vital 
to  the  scientific  and  technical  progress 
of  the  United  States. 

When  Jim  Webb  became  the  Admin- 
istrator of  NASA  he  brought  with  him 
a  background  of  outstanding  success 
and  achievement.  He  is  a  former  Direc- 
tor of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
He  has  served  as  Under  Secretary  of 
the  U.S.  Department  of  State.  Mist  peo- 
ple do  not  realize  that  Jim  Webb  is  a 
30-year  veteran  of  U.S.  Marine  Corps 
aviation,  attaining  the  rank  of  lieuten- 
ant colonel.  He  has  worked  hard  to  de- 
velop the  NASA  team  which  is  respon- 
sible for  the  wide  acceptance  through- 
out America  of  the  vitsJ  need  for  a  na- 
tional space  program  in  the  develop- 
ment of  growth  and  strength  of  the  Na- 
tion. As  NASA  Administrator,  Jim 
Webb  made  possible  the  creation  and 
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assembly  of  great  national  resources  of 
human  talent  and  advanced  technology 
that  have  produced  the  stunning  suc- 
cess <rf  Project  Apollo,  the  unmanned 
exploration  of  deep  space  and  the  wide 
variety  of  weather  and  communication* 
satellites  orbiting  the  earth. 

I  congratulate  the  Regenta  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  in  recognising 
Jim  Webb,  not  only  as  an  eminent  pub- 
lic servant,  but  also  in  recognizing  that 
he  has  many  more  contributions  to  make 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States 
through  the  Smithsonian  InsUtuti<»i. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  that  the  House  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  the  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 193. 

The  auestlon  was  taken. 

Mr.  F^T.T.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to  the 
vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quonmi  is  not 
present  azid  make  the  point  of  order  that 
a  qoonun  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore'.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors. 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  309,  nays  16.  not  voting  104, 
as  follows : 

IBoUNa  100) 

TKAS— 300 


Abbttt 

Abemetlij 

Adama 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

Cam. 
Anderson. 

Tenn. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzto 
Arenda 
Aahley 
AsplnaU 
Ayres 


Beicber 
Bennett  \, 

Betu 
Biacgl 
Blest«r 

mngh«TTl 

Blackburn 
Blatnlk 

BolADd 

BoUlng 
Bow 
Braaco 
Bray 
BrtnUey 
Brooks 
Brouman 
Brown.  Mich. 
Brown,  Oblo 
BroyhUl.  N.C. 
BroyhUl.  Va. 
BuchAnan 
Buika,  Via. 
Burka.l<aas. 
Burleaon.  Tex, 
BTirUaon.  Mo. 
Burton,  OaUf. 
Burton.  Utali 
Buab 
Button 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Byrnes.  Wis. 
Camp 
Oarar 
Caaey 
CederberK 
CDMBlMilaln 
caafk 
Clausen. 
DonB. 
Ctew«oB.IM 
CleTeland 
Cohelan 
CoUler 


Collins 

Oolmar 

Conabt* 

Cont* 

Oorbett 

Connan 

Cowgcr 

Cramer 

Crane 

Culver 

C\iiinlng*isT" 

Daniel.  Va. 

Daniels.  N.J. 

Davis.  Oa. 

Davla.  Wis. 

de  laOaraa 

Del&ney 

Dellenhack 

Denney 

Derwlnskl 

Devlne 

DlnsaU 

Dom 

Downing 

Duncan 

■dwsLrds,  OalU. 

Edwards,  La. 

EUberR 

Krlenbom 

Cach 

Eshleman 

Evans.  Colo. 

FaUon 

Pish 

Fisber 

Flood 

Flowers 

Flynt 

Ford. 

WllUamD. 
Foreman 
Fountain 


OrUBn 

Onflttha 

Orover 

Oubaer 

Oude 


Hamilton 
Hammer- 
scbmldt 
Banley 

Hansen,  Wash. 
Harrington 
Harshs 
Ebrrcy 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hechler.  W.  Va. 
Heckler.  Mass. 
Helstoski 
Henderson 
Hicks 


FreUnghuysen 


Frtadel 

Fulton,  Fa. 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Puqua 

Oaltllanakls 

Oallaghiir 

Oarmstx 

Ocydoa 

Olhbaiu 

OUtert 


HoUlleld 

Horton 

Hosner 

Howard 

Hull 

Hung»t« 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jannan 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jonas,  N.C. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kaaen 

Keith 

King 

Kluczynskl 
KuykendaU 

Bsros 
Li^drum 
Latta 
Laggatt 

Long.  L*. 

Lottg.Md. 

Lojan 

McClory 

McClure 

MeCuIloch 


McDonald, 
Mich. 


Ooodllng 
Oimy 

Or«en,Or«c. 
Oi«en.  Fa. 


McFUl 


McMillan 


Maodonald, 
Mass. 

Mahon 

NUrsb 

Martin 

Matsuuaga 

May 

Mayne 

Mewls 

Melcher 

MesklU 

Michel 

MUler.  Calif 

Miller.  Ohio 

MUls 

Mim«t» 

Mink 

MUishall 


Mlzell 

Monsgan 

Montgomery 

Morgan 

Morton 

Mosher 

Moas 

Murphy.  lU. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Myers 

Matcher 

Nedzl 

NlchoU 

Obey 

O'Bara 

O'KonsU 

Olsen 

O'Neal,  Oa. 

O'Neill,  Mass. 

Patman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Pickle 

Aahbrook 

Broomlleld 

Carter 

Gross 

Haley 

HaU 


Plka 

Plmle 

FoS 

PoUock 

Preyar.  N.C. 

Price,  ni. 

Prtoe,  Te«. 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Puclnskl 

PurceU 

Qule 

RandaU 

Rarlck         V 

Held,  m.      \ 

Held.  N.Y.     I 

Relfel  / 

Reuse 

Rhodes 

Rlegle 

Boberu 

Roblson 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Rooney,  N.T. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Roybal 

Ruth 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Schadeberg 

Scherie 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Slkas 

Skubtts 

Slack 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith,  N.T. 

Snyder 

NAT&— 1« 

Kleppe 

Landgrebe 

MaeOregor 

Nelsan 

Qulllen 

Buppa 


Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Sulger,  Wis. 

Stokee 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Tslcott 

Taylor 

Teague.  Tex. 

Thompeon.  Ga. 

"Thompson.  N.J. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tleman 

UdaU 

TTUman 

Vender  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Vigortto 

Waggonner 

Wampler 

Watson 

Watts 

Wbalen 

WhaUey 

White 

Whltehurst 

Wbltten 

WldnaU 

Wiggins 

WUaon. 
Charles  H. 

Winn 

Wold 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Wylle 

Wyman 

Tatron 

ZablocU 

Zwach 


Sebellus 
Stelger.  Aria. 
WUllams 
Zlon 
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Adair 

Anderson,  ni. 

Andrews.  Ala. 

Baring 

Barrett 

Bell,  OaUr. 

Berry 

BevUl 

Blanton 

Boggs 

Bimdemas 

Brock 

Brown,  Calif. 

cabrii 

OaSary 

Cellar 

Chappell 

Chlsbolm 

Claacy 

Oay 

Conyers 

Ooughlln 

Daddarto 

Dawson 

Dennis 

Dent 

Dickinson 

Dlggs 

Donohue 

Dowdy 

Dulakl 

Dwyer 

Bckhardt 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Bvlns,Tenn. 


Fsrbetela 

FaseeU 

Pelghan 

Flndley 

Foley 

Ford.  Gerald  B. 

Octtys 

Glalmo 

Goldwater 

Hal  pern 

Hanna 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Hastings 

Bays 

B«bert 

Jacobs 

Johnson,  Calif 

Jones,  Ala. 


Morse 

NU 

Ottlnger 


PhUbln 

Poage 

FodaU 

PoweU 

RaUsback 


Klrwan 

Koch 

Langen 

Lennon 

Uoyd 

Lowensteln 

Ltiksns 

McCarthy 

McCloakay 

Madden 

MalUlard 


Mathias 
MUva 
Molloban 
Moorbsad 


Rivers 

Rosenthal 

Roudebush 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Saylor 

Scheuer 

SchneebeU 

Slsk 

Smith,  Iowa 

Stephens 

Stimtton 

SymlngtoB 

Taft 

Teague.  OalU. 

Tunney 

VanDeerlin 

Waldla 

Watklns 

Welcker 

WUaon.  Bob 

Wydler 

Tates 

Toung 


Mr.  Donohue  with  Mr.  MalUUrd. 
Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Coiighlln. 
Mr.  Lennon  with  Mr.  Brock. 
Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Plndley. 
Mr.  Rivers  with  Mr.  Goldwater. 
Mr.  CabeU  with  Mr.  DennU. 
Mr.  Otttnger  with  Mr.  Halpem. 
Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Langen. 
Mr.  Caflery  with  Mr.  Hastings. 
Mr.  Passman  with  Mr.  Dickinson. 
Mr.  Bosenthal  with  Mr.  Lloyd. 
Mr.  Daddarlo  with  Mr  McCloekey. 
Mr.  Gettys  with  Mr  Edwards  of  Alabama. 
Mr.  Toung  with  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 
Mr.  DuUkl  with  Mr.  Mathias. 
Mr.  PhUbln  with  Mr.  Morse. 
Mr.  Dowdy  with  Mr.  Lukens. 
Mr.  Pascell  vrtth  Mr  Rallsback. 
Mr.  St  Germain  with  Mr.  Roudebusll. 
Mr.  Moorhead  with  Mr.  Saylor. 
Mr.  Podell  with  Mr.  Taft. 
Mr.  Slsk  with  Mr.  SchneebeU. 
Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Teague  oC 
Camornla. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Watklna. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  with  Mr.  Welcker. 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  Farbsteln  with  Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  Foley  with  Mr.  Nix. 

Mr.  Mlkva  with  Mrs.  CbUholm. 

Mr.  Brademas  with  Mr.  Klrwan. 

Mr.  Waldle  with  Mr.  Kee. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  Clay. 

Mr.  Lowensteln  with  Mr.  Conyera. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlln  with  Mr.  Mann. 

Mr.  Bevin  with  Mr  McCarthy. 

Mr.  Rees  with  Mr  Dlggs. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr  Stratton. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  Tatea. 

Mr.  Koch  with  Mr.  MoUoban. 

Mr.  Jacobs  with  Mr.  Powell. 

Bilr.  Chappell  with  Mr.  Baring. 

Mr.  Blanton  with  Mr.  Tunney. 

Mr.  Eckhardt  with  Mr.  Symington. 

Mr.  Scheuer  with  Mr.  Ryan. 

'  The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

A  similar  House  Joint  resolution  (H.J. 
Res.  1098)  was  laid  on  the  table. 


So  (two-thirds  having  voted  In  favor 
ther«of)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  Senate  joint  resolution  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Madden  with  Mr.  Adair. 

Mr.  H*bert  with  Mrs.  Dwysr. 

Mr.  Glalmo  with  Mr.  Andarson  of  lUlnota, 

Mr.  Johnaon  of  California  with  Mr.  BeU  of 
California. 

Mr.  Pelghan  with  Mr.  Clancy. 

Mr.  Boggs  with  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford. 

Mr.  Andrews  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Berry. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  3  legislative  days 
in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  Senate  Joint  Resolution  193 
just  passed  by  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DEFERRAL  OP  ROLLCALU3  FROM 
TUESDAY.  MAY  5.  TO  WEDNESDAY, 
MAY  6 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  without 
making  It  a  precedent,  and  only  because 
of  the  funeral  of  our  late  c<dleague  to- 
morrow, the  Honorable  William  L.  St. 
Once.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  any 
roUcfljls  on  flnsd  passage  of  bills  or  the 
adoption  of  conference  reports  may  be 
put  over  until  Wednesday  next.  May  9. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object — and  I  shall  not  object — 
does  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
not  feel  that  in  the  programing  of  to- 
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day's  work  it  would  have  been  better  had 
we  followed  the  honorable,  ancient  tra- 
dition, and  custom  of  the  House,  and 
adjourned  out  of  respect  for  our  sitting 
colleague,  the  late  Honorable  William 
L.  St.  Once,  who  was  called  to  his  heav- 
enly reward,  rather  than  violate  clause  4 
of  rule  xm  and  call  up  conference  re- 
ports before  the  mandatory  call  of  the 
Consent  Calendar,  and  before  all  else 
that  we  have  done  here  today,  before 
completing  the  resolution  to  adjourn  out 
of  respect  for  our  departed  colleague? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  we  have  followed  this 
procedure  rather  consistently  over  the 
last  few  years. 

Mr.  HALL.  If  there  is  anything  we 
have  lacked,  it  has  been  consistency,  I 
will  say  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  In  the  way  we  have  handled 
things.  Some  of  us  came  here  today  ex- 
pecting that  we  would  follow  the  tradi- 
tions and  customs  of  the  House,  and 
adjourn  out  of  respect  to  a  deceased 
sitting  member,  and  we  have  not. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  We  are  going  to  adjourn 
out  of  respect. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  that  I  will 
join  wholeheartedly  and  withdraw  my 
reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MERCURY       CONTAMINATION       OF 
FISH  AND  LIVESTOCK 

(Mr.  OBEY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  Just  about  3 
wedcs  ago  I  addressed  letters — which  ap. 
pear  in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
April  14,  1970 — to  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, Clifford  Hardin,  and  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration. Dr.  Charles  Edwards,  asking  a 
number  of  questions  in  an  attempt  to  find 
out  what  is  being  done  by  Government 
agencies  to  protect  the  public  from  mer- 
cury poisoning. 

Unfortunately,  while  neither  gentle- 
man has  yet  answered  any  of  those  ques- 
tions, it  Is  becoming  increasingly  clear 
that  there  has  been  an  unbelievable  cas- 
ualness  in  agency  attitudes  concerning 
mercury  contamination. 

We  know  that  mercury  enters  our  wa- 
terways when  Industrial  plants  dump 
huge  amounts  of  mercury  laden  wastes 
Into  our  rivers  and  lakes.  We  know  too, 
that  It  can  poison  fish  and  eventually 
find  its  way  to  our  dinner  tables. 

As  recent  articles  have  pointed  out. 
the  Dow  Chemical  Co.  has  acknowledged 
that  one  of  its  plants  located  In  Ontario, 
Canada,  was  pouring  up  to  200  pounds  of 
mercury  a  day  Into  the  St.  Clair  River. 
Fishing  in  this  river,  as  well  as  Lake  St. 
Clair  and  the  Detroit  River  has  now  been 
banned  by  the  Canadian  Government  be- 
cause the  fish  caught  there  contained  ex- 
cessively high  amounts  of  mercury. 

Mercury  is  also  used  extensively  as  a 
seed  dressing  on  grains,  and  residues  ot 
mercury  have  been  found  on  harvested 
crops.  Including  i^ples,  tomatoes,  and 
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wheat.  It  has  been  found  in  the  meat 
of  animals  which  were  fed  mercury- 
treated  seed.  It  was  that  kind  of  meat 
which  caused  the  tragic  poisoning  of 
three  New  Mexico  children  several 
months  ago. 

Mercury  in  humans  affects  the  liver, 
the  kidneys,  and  the  brain.  When  we  are 
dealing  with  mercury  poisoning,  we  are 
obviously  dealing  with  a  serious  matter. 

As  Dr.  Alan  R.  Hinman,  an  expert  on 
diseases  of  the  brain  and  the  nervous 
system  at  the  National  Communicable 
Disease  Center  recently  said  in  a  Wall 
Street  Journal  article  on  mercury  poison- 
ing: 

Mercury  In  virtually  any  quantity  will 
cause  some  damage  to  people,  but  the  effects 
of  small  amounts  won't  show  up  imUl  you 
get  older. 

I  am  particularly  disturbed,  Mr. 
Speaker,  over  the  haphazard  way  in 
which  oiu:  Federal  agencies  seem  to  be 
dealing  with  this  matter.  Although  I 
understand  that  the  USDA  monitors 
wheat  for  mercury  residues,  it  appears 
there  is  no  monitoring  of  mercury  resi- 
dues In  other  foods,  nor  any  monitoring 
of  mercury  spillage  by  industrial  firms. 
Nor  has  any  limit  or  tolerance  level  been 
established  by  the  FDA  for  safe  levels  of 
mercury  on  food. 

With  injuries  and  congenital  birth  de- 
fects from  mercury  poisoning  reported  in 
the  himdreds,  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  no 
one  in  our  well-populated  bureaucracy 
has  decided  what  their  functions  are  sup- 
posed to  be  with  regard  to  this  problem. 
Yet.  this  seems  to  be  exactly  what  the 
situation  is.  In  one  recent  newspaper  re- 
port, in  fact,  a  Government  oCacial  was 
quoted  as  saying  that  discussions  about 
this  matter  were  going  on  between  the 
Interior  Department  and  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  but 
that  it  had  not  yet  been  "decided  who  is 
in  charge." 

I  anxiously  await  an  answer  to  some 
of  the  questions  which  I  have  posed  to 
both  the  USDA  and  the  FDA.  Perhaps 
my  inquiries  will  cause  them  to  more 
quickly  respond  to  this  problem.  At  a 
time  when  we  have  choices  to  make 
about  priorities  and  putting  first  things 
first,  I  would  certainly  hope  that  the 
protection  of  the  public  health  and  wel- 
fare would  appear  high  on  the  list.  We 
had  all  better  hope  that  ofiQclals  at  the 
Departments  of  Agriculture,  Interior, 
and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
think  so  too.  In  any  event,  it  Is  necessary 
that  these  agencies  decide  what  actions 
will  be  taken  by  whom,  and  it  Is  neces- 
sary that  they  take  action  now. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
article  and  several  other  recent  articles 
on  this  matter  appear  below: 

[From  the  WaU  Street  Journal,  ^r.  28,  1970] 
MzacuaT  CoMTAmNATioif  or  Pish  ano 
LnnsTOCK  Alasms  Health  Ezpbts 
(By  Richard  R.  Leger) 
Headache,  fatigue  and  Irritability.  Tboae 
are  the  Initial  symptoms  of  mercury  poison- 
ing,  though   the   cause   Isnt   likely   to   be 
known  when  they  appear.  Trembling  bands, 
•lurred  speech,  numbness  of  the  limbs,  kid- 
ney damage  and  even  deatb  may  foUow  in 
severe  cases. 

Therein  Ues  a  potentially  explosive  public 
health  problem.  Alarmed  health  officials  ar« 


Increasingly  flnrting  mercury  in  tbe  nation's 
food  supply.  Within  the  past  few  months 
dangerous  quantities  of  the  chemlral  have 
been  detected  in  hogs  In  New  Mexico,  cattle 
In  Oregon,  pheasants  In  Montana  and  CaU- 
fomla  and  fish  in  the  Great  Lakes. 

Experts  In  the  field  assert  that  mercury 
Isnt  just  another  pollution  problem.  Where- 
as the  specific  effects  of  auto  pollutants.  In- 
secticides and  pesticides  on  the  human  sys- 
tem aren't  certain,  for  Instance,  mercury 
in  sufficient  quantity  is  a  lethal  poison  for 
which  there  Is  no  known  anUdote  or  cure. 
Even  mercury  vapor  Is  harmful. 

Moreover,  human  beings  and  animals  tend 
to  retain  mercury  In  their  systems.  Minute 
amounts  may  accumulate,  becoming  apparent 
only  when  irreversible  damage  has  been  done. 
"Mercury  In  virtually  any  quantity  wlU  cause 
some  damage  to  people,  but  the  effects  of 
small  amounts  won't  show  up  until  you  get 
older,"  says  Dr.  Alan  R.  Hinman,  an  expert  on 
diseases  of  the  brain  and  the  nervous  system 
at  the  National  Communicable  Disease  Cen- 
ter (NCDC)  In  Atlanta. 

EFFECT    ON    THE   BRAIN 

It's  known  that  about  10%  of  any  mer- 
cury Ingested  goes  to  the  brain.  "We  have  lots 
of  brain  cells,"  says  Dr.  Hinman.  "We  may 
lose  only  a  few  with  each  tiny  amount  of 
mercury,  and  the  Impact  might  not  be  no- 
ticeable untU  we're  older.  Possibly  some  per- 
sons considered  senile  are  suffering  from 
long-term  mercury  poisoning." 

There  are  two  sources  of  mercury  con- 
tamination. One  Is  agricultural.  Fungicides 
containing  mercury  are  appUed  to  the  seeds 
for  most  grain  crops,  such  as  wheat,  barley. 
oats  and  rice,  and  also  to  seeds  for  toma- 
toes and  cotton,  before  tbe  seeds  are  planted. 

The  purpose  is  to  prevent  diseases  that 
could  afflict  these  crops  at  early  stages.  Tbe 
treated  seed  Is  dyed  red  as  a  warning.  But 
say  officials,  many  farmers  ignore  the  warn- 
ing and  feed  leftover  or  waste  seed  grain  to 
their  animals.  The  animals  pass  the  mercury 
to  human  beings  who  eat  the  animal  meat. 
Game  birds  such  as  pheasants  accumulate 
the  poison  by  eating  seed  grain  before  the 
seeds  sprout.  ^  ^ 

The  second  source  of  poUutlon  is  Industrial. 
Waste  contalningteercury  results  from  proc- 
esses for  '"»*^"g  plastics,  chlorine  and  so- 
dium. This  waste,  discharged  Into  lakes  or 
rivers,  accumulates  in  fish  later  taken  for 
food. 

TaOtrBLX   ABROAD 

Alarming  information  on  mercury  poison- 
ing has  reached  U.S.  inveatlgators  from 
abroad.  Between  liM>3  and  1960.  more  than 
60  persons  were  poisoned  fatally  by  mercury 
wastes  discharged  Into  a  river  \n  Minamata, 
Japan,  by  a  plastics  manufacturer.  Poisoning 
came  from  fish  and  shellfish  caught  in  the 
river  and  bay  and  eaten. 

Dr.  William  H.  Ukosky,  a  physician  at  the 
Atlanta  NCDC,  says,  "We  have  received  re- 
ports that  people  in  Guatemala,  Pakistan 
and  Iraq  have  developed  illnesses  through 
misuse  of  seed  grain  as  food.  They  apparently 
have  ground  the  grain  into  flour  and  made 
bread.  There  are  hundreds  of  cases  we  know 
about,  and  there  probably  are  many  more 
that  go  unrecognlEed.'* 

Federal  offlclals  dont  know  bow  wide- 
spread mercury  poisoning  is  In  the  U.S. 
"Theae  abuses  have  been  around  for  years," 
says  Dr.  Ukosky,  "but  no  one  added  them 
together  into  a  big  picture.  If  aomeone  bad 
a  mild  case  of  mercury  poisoning,  it  probably 
would  have  been  diagnosed  as  encepballtla 
(a  brain  Infection)  of  unknown  etiology 
(cause).  We  have  no  idea  whatsoever  bow 
many  eaaes  at  mild  mercury  pdaonlng  are 
occurring." 

Concern  mounted  in  tbe  VJB.  last  Decem- 
ber, bowercr.  after  tlirM  etaUdnn  ia  tha 
f amUy  of  Kmaat  Hucklaby.  a  aolMMl  Jaattor 
In  Alamagocdo.  If  JiC.  bMama  UL  VjB.  Pobllo 
Health  officials  learned  that  tbe  family  bad 
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fed  their  hogs  w«ste  seed  gntln  thmt  had  been 
treated  with  mercury  compounds.  Then  the 
family  slaughtered  and  ate  one  of  the  hoga. 

CONTAMINATED  H008 

The  three  children  remain  serioxisly  HI. 
Investigators  learned  that  the  Alamagordo 
problem  dldnt  end  with  the  Huckleby  fam- 
ily Pour  other  farm  families  In  the  region 
had  obtained  contaminated  waste  seed  grain 
and  possibly  fed  It  to  their  animals.  The 
U.S.  Department  of  Agr  culture  clamped  .n 
en^bargo  on  hog  shlpmenU  from  the  region 
last  Jauary— but  not  before  108  possibly 
poisoned  hogs  had  been  slaughtered  and 
shipped  out.  Federal  officials  say  they  think 
most  of  the  pork  went  to  New  Mexico  and 
Texas. 

A  serious  problem  Is  detecting  contaml- 
nateo  meat.  Farm  animals  fed  mercury- 
treated  seed  arent  likely  vO  be  Intercepted 
by  Inspectors  from  the  USDA,  concedes  Dr. 
John  Spauldlng.  head  of  the  toxicology  group 
In  the  USDA  consumer  protection  program 
Federal  Inspectors  check  animals  before  they 
are  slaughtered,  and  "only  go  on  how  the 
animals  look.  •  he  says.  Seven  contaminated 
cattle  that  had  been  passed  by  a  Federal 
Inspector  In  Oregon  were  Intercepted  earlier 
thU  year  only  because  a  tipster  angry  at 
the  rancher  notified  the  USDA. 

Another  problem  Is  how  to  prevent  farm- 
ers from  using  the  contaminated  grain. 
Many  seed  grain  companies  take  their  waste 
mercury-treated  grain  and  leave  It  at  dumps. 
But  officials  report  at  least  one  recent  case 
of  such  grain  being  picked  up  and  resold 
as  feed  grain.  Other  seed  companies  btUTi 
their  gram.  But  this  spreads  dangerous 
mercury  vapor  about  the  countryside. 

Earlier  this  year  the  USDA  took  a  strong 
but  Uttle-notlced  move  by  suspending  Fed- 
eral registration  for  an  estimated  60 ''i  of  the 
mercury  compounds  used  to  treat  seed  grain. 
"Directions  for  proper  use  and  caution  state- 
ments on  labels  of  the  product  have  failed 
to  prevent  Its  misuse  as  a  livestock  feed," 
lays  a  spokesman  from  the  USDA's  agricul- 
tural research  service. 

In  order  not  to  hamper  this  spring's  plant- 
ing, the  department  U  allowing  seed  proc- 
essors to  sell  seed  already  treated  with  mer- 
cury. However,  the  USDA  indicates  that  It 
may  eventually  extend  the  partial  ban  and 
withdraw  registrations  for  all  mercury  seed 
dressings. 

The  agricultural  Industry,  however,  com- 
plains that  the  Oovernihent  Is  moving  too 
swiftly  and  forcefully  against  mercury  fun- 
gicides. Denis  Hayley.  secretary -treasurer  of 
the  National  Agricultural  Chemicals  Associa- 
tion (NACA).  a  Washington  trade  group, 
estimates  that  about  80%  of  all  commercial 
seed.  Including  cotton.  Is  treated  with  mer- 
cury compounds. 

"There's  nothing  I  know  of  with  the  broad 
spectrum  of  use  against  disease  that  could 
replace  mercurial  compounds,"  Mr.  Hayley 
says.  "The  other  available  treatments  are 
generally  specific  for  a  certain  type  of  disease 
of  a  seed  or  for  a  certain  crop." 

Cutting  olT  the  mercury  compounds,  iii. 
Hayley  says,  "will  raise  the  cost  of  agricul- 
tural production  substantially."  Parke  Brink- 
ley,  president  of  the  NACA,  asserts  that 
"some  20%  of  the  grain  crop  or  yield  would 
be  lo«t  without  seed  treatment,  and  that 
would  b«  disastrous  In  this  country."  At  least 
one  fungicide  maker  already  has  challenged 
the  pturtlal  Oovemment  ban  In  court. 

The  contamination  of  fish  and  other  ma- 
rine sources  of  food  is  an  equally  critical 
problem.  "We  are  finding  fish  from  the  Oreat 
Lakes  with  mercury  residues."  says  R.  E. 
Duggan,  a  deputy  associate  commissioner  of 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration.  "Just 
bow  widespread  this  is  we  don't  know." 

The  FDA  now  has  dosens  of  Investigators 
checking  fish  In  the  Oreat  Lakes  and  In  sev- 
eral major  rivers,  including  the  Mississippi 


and  the  Mlagra.  Shrimp  and  oysters  har- 
vested from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  also  are  be- 
ing checked.  The  FDA  has  set  a  figure  of  0.6 
parts  per  million  as  indicating  contamina- 
tion, and  Mr.  Duggan  says  "a  substantial 
number"  of  contaminated  fish  have  been 
found.  But  the  average  contamination  among 
fish  In  lots  checked  has  been  below  that 
level. 

The  Government  doesnt  have  the  power  to 
halt  fishing.  But  It  could  ban  IntersUte 
shipments  of  contaminated  fish  or  shellfish, 
and  Mr  Duggan  says.  "We  will  take  legal 
action  against  any  fish  shipped  In  interstate 
commerce  above  that  level  (0.6  parts  per 
million).'" 

Canada  and  the  states  of  Ohio  and  Michi- 
gan, armed  with  more  direct  powers,  already 
have  begun  to  use  them.  Paul  W.  Brown,  at- 
torney general  of  Ohio,  announced  earlier 
this  month  that  he  was  preparing  legal  ac- 
tion against  Dow  Chemical  Co.  and  Wyan- 
dotte Chemical  Co.  to  recover  damages  for 
alleged  pollution  by  the  companies'  chlorine- 
caustic  plants. 

Dow  acknowledges  that  lu  plant,  located 
In  Sarnla,  Ontario,  was  pouring  up  to  200 
founds  of  mercury  a  day  into  the  St.  Clair 
River,  which  runs  into  Lake  St.  Clair,  the 
Detroit  River  and  Lake  Erie.  But  It  says  pol- 
lution from  the  plant  has  been  reduced  to 
"essentially  zero."  Canada,  however,  has 
banned  all  fishing  from  Its  side  of  the  St. 
Clair  River  and  the  Detroit  River  and  in  Lake 
St.  Clair.  Ohio  has  banned  commercial  fish- 
ing for  some  kinds  of  fish  in  Its  portion  of 
Lake  Erie. 

Wyandotte  Is  a  subsidiary  of  Badlsche 
AnlUn  &  Soda-Pabrlk  AG,  a  German  com- 
pany Its  plant,  located  on  the  Detroit  River 
south  of  Detroit  and  two  miles  north  of  LAke 
Erie,  had  been  emitting  10  to  20  pounds  of 
mercury  waste  a  day  Into  the  river.  Michigan 
Attorney  General  Frank  J.  Kelley  recently 
got  an  injunction  that  closed  the  plant  for 
a  few  days  until  the  company  eliminated  the 
pollution. 

Another  area  of  concern  is  catfish  growth 
commercially  on  Southern  rice  farms,  a 
growing  Industry.  "They"ve  been  using  mer- 
cury fungicides  In  the  rice  belt  for  20  to  30 
years."  says  William  Barthel.  chief  of  the 
FDA's  toxicology  laboratory  in  Atlanta.  "I'm 
not  concerned  so  much  about  the  rice.  The 
question  U.  has  It  (the  mercury)  built  up 
to  dangerous  levels  In  the  water?  " 

The  FDA  Is  buying  a  new  tool  to  help  in 
the  Government's  piercury-huntlng  effort — 
an  atomic  absorption  spectrophotometer  that 
will  enable  scientists  to  detect  mercury  In 
amount*  as  minute  as  1-lOOth  part  per  mil- 
lion In  blood  or  urine  specimens. 

There  is  other  work  on  the  research  front. 
Some  Swedish  studies  have  suggested  the  ex- 
istence of  a  process  called  translocation.  In 
which  mercury  In  seed  dressings  apparently 
passes  from  the  seed  to  the  resulting  plant. 
US  experts  are  checking  the  Swedish  con- 
clusion. Sweden  has  banned  the  use  of  most 
mercury  fungicides. 

An  unusual  program  Is  planned  by  the 
National  Communicable  Disease  Center  In 
Atlanta  Mercury  poisoning  falls  outside  Its 
xxsual  purview,  but  It  plans  to  use  Its  re- 
sources to  check  human  beings  and  livestock 
around  the  country  to  determine  how  wide- 
spread merctiry  poisoning  Is. 


(From  the  Washington  Star.  Apr.  34,  1970) 

ONK      HUNOaXD      SXVKNTT-FIVX      MiLUON      DC- 
MAlfDCB    FaOM    Dow    TO    CtXAN    LAX* 

Drrmorr. — A  new  conservation  group, 
angered  over  mercury  dumped  by  Dow  Chem- 
ical Co..  that  led  to  a  total  fishing  ban  In 
Lake  St.  Clair.  wanU  the  company  to  con- 
tribute •176  million— about  a  year  and  a 
balTs  profits — toward  cleaning  up  the  lake. 

In  a  letter  to  the  company's  chief  execu- 
tive officers,  the  Lake  St.  Clair  Antl-PoUutlon 
League  charged  Dow  "has  committed  the  un- 


pardonable sltt  of  poisoning  the  waters,  fish 
and  all  aquattt:  life  In  Lake  St.  Clair  with 
Mercury,  a  metallic  substance  which  may 
linger  for  many  years." 

To  back  up  Its  demands  for  "indemnifica- 
tion to  the  citizens  of  Michigan  and  Canada," 
the  group  announced  yesterday  It  was  Initi- 
ating a  consumer  boycott  of  al'  Dow  products 
until  Its  demands  are  met. 

Hal  Southard,  president  of  the  group  and 
a  St.  Clair  Shores  real  estate  and  land  de- 
veloper, said  the  money  would  be  spent  v^lth 
the  proper  governmental  agencies  for  clean- 
ing up  and  testing  of  the  lake  waters. 

"It's  unfair  and  unrealistic  to  expect  the 
taxpayers  to  pick  up  the  cost  of  cleaning  up 
Lake  St.  Clair  and  a  lawsuit  against  Dow 
Chemical  Co.  would  take  many  years."  he 
said.  "This  boycott  could  get  us  action  a  lot 
faster." 

Dow  admits  its  Sarnla,  Ont..  subsidiary  had 
been  leajclng  up  to  200  pounds  of  mercury 
dally  Into  the  St.  Clair  River,  which  empties 
Into  Lake  St.  Clair.  The  disclosure  led  to  a 
ban  on  fishing  In  the  lake  by  both  the  On- 
tario and  Michigan  governments. 

(From  Time  magazine.  May  4.  1970] 
Enoangexeo   Great   Lakes 

For  20  years.  U.S..  and  Canadian  Industries 
have  dumped  millions  of  pounds  of  toxic 
mercury  Into  the  Great  Lakes  watershed.  Now 
the  result  has  caused  alarm  In  both  coun- 
tries. On  the  heavily  fished  Lake  Saint  Clair, 
recent  tests  of  pike  and  pickerel  showed 
mercury  levels  as  high  as  seven  parts  per 
million — 14  times  the  maximum  level  deemed 
safe  In  fish  for  human  consumption. 

Last  month  local  officials  In  the  U.S.  and 
Canada  totally  banned  fishing  on  Lake  Saint 
Clair  and  partly  banned  It  on  Lake  Erie.  Last 
week  Interior  Secretary  Walter  J.  Hlckel  or- 
dered /a  federal  Investigation  of  all  lethal 
substances  discharged  Into  the  Great  Lakes' 
U.S.  waters.  In  Ludlngton,  Mich.,  for  in- 
stance, five  electroplating  companies  were  re- 
cently found  dumping  cyanide  Into  Lake 
Michigan,  source  of  drinking  water  for  mil- 
lions of  people.  As  for  mercury,  Hlckel  will 
stop  all  lakeside  discharges  U  Governors  of 
the  affected  states  ask  him  to  do  so. 

Clear  threat.  The  sudden  Interest  In  mer- 
cury Is  based  on  a  flurry  of  mercury-poison- 
ing cases — Including  more  than  100  deaths — 
In  Japan.  Iraq.  Guatemala.  Pakistan  and  New 
Mexico.  The  toxicity  of  mercury  Is  well  docu-' 
mented:  Lewis  Carroll's  portrait  of  the  Mad 
Hatter  In  Alice's  Adventures  in  Wonderland 
was  Inspired  by  the  fact  that  19th  century 
bat  makers  used  mercury  (to  shrink  fibers 
for  felt)  that  damaged  hatters  brains  and 
literally  drove  them  mad. 

U.S.  Industry  alone  consumes  5.300.000  lbs. 
of  mercury  a  year.  Most  of  this  Is  used  by 
paper  companies  to  prevent  the  formation  of 
slime,  and  by  chemical  plants  as  an  electrode 
In  the  production  of  chlorine.  Much  of  the 
mercury  lost  In  these  processes  Is  believed 
to  be  picked  up  by  microorganisms  In  lakes 
and  rivers  and  passed  up  the  food  chain  to 
larger  fish.  By  the  time  It  reaches  predators 
like  the  pickerel  and  perch.  Its  potency  has 
been  mulUplled  as  much  as  4.000  times.  Since 
these  fish  are  prized  by  fishermen,  the  sus- 
pected ultimate  poison  (methyl  mercury)  Is 
a  clear  threat  to  human  health. 

Everybody  wrong.  Ontario  officials  have 
given  eleven  paper  and  chemical  plants  on 
Lakes  Erie  and  Saint  Clair  until  May  1  to 
•clean  up.  Michigan  officials  have  been  less 
charitable  They  closed  Wyandotte  Chemicals 
Corporation's  mercury-dumping  operation  on 
the  Detroit  River  last  week,  and  will  allow  It 
to  open  only  after  the  company  has  InsUlled 
a  temporary  recycling  system.  A  group  of 
angry  Ohio  commercial  fishermen  last  week 
filed  a  $100  million  damage  suit  against  both 
Wyandotte  and  a  Dow  (Chemical  plant  at 
Sarnla.  Ont.  The  Canadian  government  ha* 
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agreed  to  pay  fishermen  $500,000  compensa- 
tion for  the  new  antlflshlng  rules. 

These  steps  are  only  a  beginning.  Neither 
the  U.S.  nor  Canada  lias  a  system  for  moni- 
toring mercury  spillage;  neither  has  set  up 
standards  for  the  same  amount  of  mercury  In 
foodstuffs.  Worse,  many  pollution  experto 
are  still  quite  unclear  about  the  subtleties 
of  water-borne  mercury.  As  one  Canadian 
official  recently  remarked:  "Everybody 
thought  that  since  mercury  was  13',i  times 
heavier  than  water,  it  would  sink  right  to  the 
bottom."  Everybody  was  wrong. 


AMERICAN  PRISONERS  OP  WAR  IN 
SOUTHEAST  ASIA 

(Mr.  ZABLOCKI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Fri- 
day the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Subcom- 
mittee on  National  Security  Policy  and 
Scientific  Developments,  held  one  of  the 
most  moving  and  memorable  hearings 
which  It  has  ever  been  my  privilege  to 
chair. 

Our  witnesses  were  five  wiVes  of  Amer- 
ican servicemen  who  are  passing  in  ac- 
titm  or  known  captured  in  Southeast 
Asia.  Also  testifying  was  Mr.  H.  Ross 
Perot,  the  Texas  businessman  who  has 
been  very  active  on  behalf  of  American 
POWs  in  Vietnam  and  their  families  in 
the  United  States. 

In  his  testimony,  Mr.  Perot  outlined  a 
number  of  concrete  suggestions  for  con- 
gressional action  which  would  focus  na- 
tional and  international  attention  to  the 
plight  of  our  captured  servicemen  in 
Vietnam.  This  action  will  bring  pressure 
to  bear  on  Hanoi  to  stop  their  inhumane 
treatment  of  POWs,  and  will  enhance 
their  early  release  of  the  pilsners. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  Mr.  Perot's 
proposals  are  worthy  of  consideration  by 
the  Members  of  this  body  and  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  share  them  with 
my  colleagues. 

He  suggested  that: 

First,  Congress  hold  a  joint  session 
to  hear  from  wives  of  American  service- 
men held  prisoner  in  Southeast  Asia; 

Second,  the  chaplains  of  both  the 
House  and  Senate,  as  our  beloved  chap- 
lain, Rev.  Edward  O.  Latch,  has  today, 
and  in  the  past,  included  into  their  open- 
ing prayer  each  day  a  special  mention  of 
the  plight  of  American  POWs; 

Third,  replicas  of  North  Vietnamese 
stockades,  dungeons,  chains  attached  to 
trees,  and  other  devices  used  to  confine 
American  prisoneris  be  displayed  in  the 
rotunda  or  in  some  other  plEice  of  the 
Capitol  to  arouse  public  sentiment; 

Fotirth,  each  Member  of  Congress  make 
humane  treatment  of  American  prison- 
ers of  war  an  Issue  iff  his  campaign  for 
reelection;  and 

Fifth,  each  Member  of  Congress  who 
conducts  a  poll  of  his  constituents  In- 
clude a  question  about  the  POW  Issue. 

Implementation  of  these  proposals, 
Mr.  Perot  assured,  would  help  convince 
the  enemy  In  Vietnam  of  the  unity  and 
determination  of  the  American  people, 
regardless  of  their  view  on  the  war,  to 
achieve  humane  and  Just  treatment  for 
American  prisoners,  as  demanded  by  the 
Geneva  ConvenUon  on  prisoners  of  war. 


Anotl^r  result  of  putting  Mr.  Perot's 
suggestions  Into  effect  would  be  to  help 
encoiurage  and  sustain  the  wives  and 
families  of  our  missing  and  captured 
servicemen.  At  present,  many  are  un- 
happy and  frustrated  at  what  they  be- 
lieve is  apathy  on  the  part  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  their  government  about 
the  plight  of  their  loved  ones. 

I,  therefore,  urge  that  Mr.  Perot's  pro- 
posals be  given  careful  consideration  by 
those  who  are  in  a  position  to  make  a  de- 
cision on  their  Implementation. 

Mr.  H^ERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
is  making  the  statement. 

I  would  like  to  inform  him  that  in  the 
city  of  New  Orleans  for  Armed  Services 
Day.  which  is  the  14th  of  May,  instead 
of  presenting  military  figures  or  men  in 
uniform,  the  city  of  New  Orleans  will  pay 
honor  and  tribute  to  the  four  wives  of 
prisoners  of  war  who  appeared  before 
the  Armed  Services  Committee.  We  have 
invited  all  the  wives  of  prisoners  of  war 
living  in  Louisiana  to  be  the  honored 
guests  of  oiu:  armed  services  celebration 
this  year.  ^ 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Loui- 
siana (Mr.  Hebert)  for  advising  the 
House  of  his  city's  fanned  tribute  to  the 
wives  of  prisoners  of  war.  It  is  my  sincere 
hope  every  community  will  arrange  cere- 
monies paying  tribute  to  our  brave  serv- 
icemen and  their  loved  ones,  who  are 
courageously  and  patiently  awaiting  their 
return. 


PROPOSAL  FOR  SELECT  COMMIT- 
TEE OF  HOUSE  TO  GO  TO  VIET- 
NAM AND  CAMBODIA 

(Mr.  MONTGOiifERY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Wednesday  I  hope  a  large  number  of 
Members  will  Join  with  me  in  sponsoring 
a  resolution  concerning  the  current 
situation  in  Southeast  Asia.  The  House 
resolution  will  call  for  the  appointment 
by  the  Speaker  of  a  select  committee  of 
11  Members  from  this  body  to  go  to 
South  Vietnam  and  Cambodia  to  observe 
and  study  first  hand  the  situation  in 
Southeast  Asia,  and  upon  their  return 
to  make  a  full  and  detailed  report  to 
Members  of  the  House  on  their  findings. 
The  major  emphasis  of  the  factfinding 
mission  should  be  the  search  and  destroy 
missions  in  and  around  the  Communist 
sanctuaries  of  Cambodia  and  Increased 
air  activity  above  the  DMZ.  I  feel  they 
should  also  look  into  other  important 
programs  such  as  Vietnamlzation,  troop 
withdrawal,  pacification,  and  other  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  our  involvement  In 
Southeast  Asia. 

It  will  be  most  important  that  this  se- 
lect committee  have  we  c<»nplete  and 
full  cooperation  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  be  allowed  to  talk  to  those 


people  they  want  to  and  travel  to  those 
areas  they  so  desire. 

Of  the  11  Members  selected,  two 
should  be  from  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee and  two  from  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee.  The  committee  would  be  in- 
structed to  report  back  its  findings  with- 
in 30  days  of  adoption  of  this  resolution. 

I  feel  very  strongly  that  those  Mem- 
bers of  the  select  committee  should  be 
ones  with  oyen  minds  on  the  situation 
in  Southeast  Asia  and  ones  who  could 
and  would  conduct  a  thoroughly  objec- 
tive factfinding  mission  in  order  to  give 
a  factual  report  to  the  Members  of  this 
body  and  consequently  to  the  people  of 
America. 

The  new  developments  In  Vietntun  and 
Cambodia  are  the  most  important  Issues 
being  discussed  by  the  people  of  America 
today.  For  this  reason,  this  resolution 
needs  to  be  adopted  vdth  dispatch  and 
the  select  committee  needs  to  be  given 
the  green  light  to  begin  its  study  as  soon 
as  possible. 

We  are  sending  ea<di  Member  of  the 
House  a  copy  of  the  proposed  resolutic  i. 
I  would  urge  each  of  you  to  study  the 
measure  carefully  and  call  my  ofiQce  if 
you  desire  to  have  your  name  added  as 
a  cosponsor  when  the  resolution  Is  in- 
troduced on  Wednesday. 


CAMBODIA:  NIXON'S  NEW  POLICY 
FOR  VIETNAM 

(Mr.  ASHLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  order- 
ing U.S.  combat  troops  into  Cambodia 
for  the  first  time.  President  Nixon  has 
departed  sharply  from  previous  conduct 
of  the  war.  He  has  chosen  to  widen  the 
conflict — temporarily,  he  says — in  an 
effort  to  bring  it  to  an  end  more  quickly. 

The  decision  reflects  the  President's 
judgment  after  weighing  the  risks  and 
opporttmities  presented  by  alternative 
courses  of  action  in  Cambodia.  For  sev- 
eral reasons  I  seriously  question  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  Judgment  and  decision. 

First,  the  allied  drive  into  Parrot's 
Beak  will  almost  certainly  provoke  reac- 
tion from  Hanoi,  and  perhaps  Peking, 
with  consequences  throughout  Southeast 
Asia  that  cannot  be  predicted  but  which 
could  be  fateful. 

Second,  if  the  attack  was  latmched 
without  consultation  with  the  Cam- 
bodian Government,  as  appears  to  be  the 
case,  it  is  a  clear  breach  of  Cambodian 
neutrality,  the  Geneva  Accords,  and  the 
principles  of  international  law  which  the 
administration  has  repeatedly  cited  in 
connection  with  the  long-standing  and 
equally  Illegal  Communist  Vietnamese 
presence  on  Cambodian  soil. 

Third,  expansion  of  the  war  into  Cam- 
bodia is  a  refutation  of  the  policy  of  de- 
escalation  and  raises  serious  questions  as 
to  the  credibility  of  announced  troop 
withdrawals  and  efforts  to  sedc  a  nego- 
tiated settlement. 

Fourth,  there  is  strong  evidence  that 
the  South  Vietnamese  and  allied  drives 
into  Cambodia  are  the  result  of  a  trade- 
off between  President  Nixon,  anxious  to 
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announce  additional  troop  withdrawals, 
and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  SUff  and  US. 
commanders  in  Vietnam  who  strongly 
recommended  that  all  withdrawals  of 
U.S.  combat  forces  should  be  postponed 
until  the  actual  relationship  of  the  Laos- 
Cambodia  situation  to  the  secxxrity  of 
South  Vietnam  could  be  more  accurately 
assessed. 

On  April  20.  10  days  before  the  Cam- 
bodian thrust  was  launched.  Mr.  Nixon 
told  a  national  TV  audience  that  150.000 
additional  U.S.  troops  would  be  with- 
drawn by  the  spring  of  1971.  Little  at- 
tention was  paid  to  the  caveat  that  'the 
timing  and  pace  of  these  new  with- 
drawals within  the  overall  schedule  will 
be  determined  by  our  best  judgment  of 
the  current  diplomatic  and  military  sit- 
uaUon"— a  marked  departure  from  the 
previous  system  of  withdrawal  quotas 
every  90  days,  with  identification  of  the 
units  to  be  pulled  out. 

In  a  dispatch  from  Saigon  following 
the  Presidents  troop  withdrawal  an- 
nouncement, a  senior  American  com- 
mander is  quoted  as  saying : 

This  Is  »  schedule  we  can  live  by  ...  It 
gives  us  the  flexibility  we  need  to  cope  with 
new  battlefield  situations  as  they  occur.  This 
way.  if  the  enemy  launches  a  series  of  attacks. 
we  can  deal  with  them  first  and  cairry  out 
the  withdrawals  Uter. 

What  seems  to  be  clear  is.  that  a  com- 
promise gave  both  the  President  and  our 
mihtary  what  each  wanted:  For  the 
President,  the  poliUcal  advantage  of 
presenting  to  the  public  a  big.  bold,  reas- 
suring figure  of  150.000  more  American 
troops  to  be  brought  home:  for  the  mili- 
tary, greater  freedom  of  action  in  the 
field  which  they  have  sought  from  the 
start  of  the  conflict. 

Aside  from  the  risks  already  described, 
it  now  appears  evident  that  Mr.  Nixon's 
ability  to  deliver  on  his  withdrawal  com- 
mitment may  well  be  contingent  upon 
success  in  the  exercise  of  this  new  long- 
sought  tactical  flexibility  by  the  mili- 
tary. In  my  view,  it  is  imprudent  and 
dangerous  in  the  extreme  to  mortgage 
our  political  aims  and  objectives — which 
go  far  beyond  troop  withdrawals — to  the 
risks  and  uncertainties  which  of  neces- 
sity attend  future  military  operations.  It 
Is  the  worst  of  poor  judgment  to  do  so 
when  the  entire  chapter  in  Vietnam  has 
been  punctuated  by  reliance  on  military 
estimates  and  actions  which  have  proved 
disastrously  inaccurate,  costly,  and 
unproductive. 

My  fear.  then,  is  that  President  Nixon 
has  relinquished  control  over  the  con- 
duct of  the  war  in  Vietnam,  that  he  has 
opted  In  favor  of  its  direction  by  the  gen- 
erals on  the  gamble  that  some  sort  of 
traditional  military  victory  can  be 
achieved — as  distinct  from  humiliation 
or  defeat— that  will  lead  to  the  tradi- 
tional kind  of  pea<^  which  he  promised 
durin^his  presideimal  campaign. 

Under  the  circumstances.  I  would  ex- 
pect the  Congress  to  seek  full  disclosure 
of  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  of- 
fensive in  Cambodia  and  to  make  it  clear 
that  it  rejects  a  new  Nixon  policy  for 
Vietnam  which  widens  the  conflict  so 
precipitously. 


"AN  AMERICAN  SPEAKS  OUT"— 
SPEECH  BY  WILLIAM  DAVID 
YATES 

t  Mr.  HALEY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter.  > 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Uke  great 

pride  in  submitting  this  speech  entitled 

"An  American  Speaks  Out."  by  WHllam 

David  Yates,  the  Florida  State  American 

Legion  Oratorical  Contest  Wiiuier. 

David  has  pointed  out  that  although 
Americas  fll)er  is  stronger  from  our  citi- 
zens having  the  right  to  disagree,  it  is 
stronger  when  that  right  is  exercised 
within  a  lawful  framework. 

David  is  obviously  a  very  earnest  and 
proud  American,  who  does  not  feel  that 
love  of  country  Is  old  fashioned  as  some 
of  our  people  seem  to  indicate.  It  is  re- 
assuring to  see  this  young  person  express 
his  impression  of  today's  America  so 
realistically  and  eloquently. 

I  am  very  impressed  with  this  young 

mans  love  of  his  Nation,  his  pride  In 

being  an  American,  his  understanding  of 

things  as  they  are  In  our  country  today. 

and    his    willingness    to    stand    up,    be 

counted,   and    do   something   to  better 

these  United  States.  I  would  like  to  share 

his  speech  with  you: 

An    Amkbican    Spcaks   Oxrr 

Pour  score  and  seven  years  ago.  our  iJlhers 

x*\  


brought  forth  upon  this  continent^  new 
nation,  conceived  In  Uberty  and  dedicated 
to  the  proposition  that  all  men  are  created 
equal. 

These  were  the  words  of  a  sad  Abraham 
Lincoln  at  the  battle  of  Oettyaburg  in  1863. 
As  he  said  them.  Lincoln  looked  out  over  his 
divided  nation  and  tears  filled  his  eyes  be- 
cause the  America  he  saw  was  not  a  country 
where  free  men  lived  together  in  brother- 
hood: instead  he  saw  a  nation  torn  apart 
by  civil  war  and  blood  stained:  a  nation 
whose  very  existence  was  threatened  because 
American  fought  against  American. 

It  Is  a  hundred  years  since  Lincoln  spoke 
these  words  and  again  America  Is  threat- 
ened—not by  a  foreign  power  but  by  Ameri- 
cans themselves. 

We  are  truly  the  most  privileged  group  of 
citizens  In  all  the  world;  a  people  with  more 
rlghU  and  freedoms  than  man  has  ever 
known  before.  We  have  the  greatest  heritage 
on  earth  and  we  are  holders  of  the  most 
precious  citizenship  known  to  man. 

Yes.  as  Americans  we  have  a  great  deal  to 
be  proud  of.  And  yet.  many  times  we  take 
what  we  have  for  granted. 

Do  wo  strive  to  keep  America  free  by  de- 
fending her?  No.  we  say  a  war  Is  immoral. 
Do  we  carry  out  one  of  our  greatest  respon- 
slbllltlee  as  citizens  and  go  to  the  polls?  No. 
we  say  our  vote  Is  Insignificant.  Do  we  love 
America  for  what  she  Is  or  for  what  we  can 
get  out  of  her? 

We  are  supposedly  the  moat  advanced  peo- 
ple in  the  world  but  I  question  our  real  In- 
telligence. In  a  country  with  a  government  of 
the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  peo- 
ple, it  is  obvious  that  every  citizen  plays  a 
very  Important  role.  And  yet.  time  and  time 
again  we  fall  this  nation  by  not  carrying 
out  our  responsibilities  as  citizens — by  not 
living  up  to  the  goals  every  American  should 
have. 

As  the  people  of  thU  nation  we  are  the 
blood  of  America.  We  can  give  her  life  and 
strength  or  make  her  sick  and  give  her  death. 
But  the  blood  of  America  is  composed  of 
over  aOO  million  cells,  each  with  a  definite 
(unction  or  purpose.  And  If  one  ceU  falls  to 


carry  out  Its  function  or  becomes  malignant, 
the  entire  body  can  be  hurt. 

Yes,  It  Is  very  Important  that  every  Ameri- 
can carries  out  his  responsibilities  as  a  citi- 
zen because  this  will  assure  America  of  be- 
coming stronger. 

What  are  the  responsibilities  of  being  an 
American?  One  is  to  deal  honestly  and  fair- 
ly with  our  fellow  countrymen — the  prin- 
ciple of  Justice.  Our  forefathers  realized  the 
Importance  of  Justice,  when  they  founded 
this  nation  some  200  years  ago.  They  had 
fir&ihaad  knowledge  at  real  unjust  treat- 
ment under  England's  rule  and  for  this  rea- 
son they  Installed  within  the  tenets  of  our 
Constitution  a  surety  that  the  generations 
of  Americans  to  come  would  not  suffer  the 
s.inie  injiutlces.  • 

And  yet  .  .  .  In  America  today  there  are 
those  who  say  they  have  been  wronged  and 
demand  justice.  They  are  known  as  raee- 
rloters.  ylpples,  draft-card  burners,  and  what 
not.  They  claim  to  be  dissenters  but  their 
efforts  are  a  far  cry  from  true  dissent.  They 
are  America's  malignant  cells.  They  say  that 
they  want  justice  but  do  they  do  America 
justice  by  burning  her  cities?  By  defying  her 
laws?  By  refusing  to  defend  her? 

We  are  the  so-called  good,  upstanding 
Americans,  but  do  we  do  America  Justice 
with  our  apathetic  attitudes  and  disrespect 
for  the  same  laws? 

One  of  the  greatest  responsibilities  an 
America  has  Is  to  respect  the  laws  of  his 
community  and  of  his  naUon.  We  are  fortu- 
nate enough  to  live  In  a  nation  which  allows 
for  change  In  a  peaceful,  orderly  manner. 
And  yet  so  many  times  we  revert  to  violence. 
Respect  for  the  law  Is  that  Intangible  force 
that  will  InsUU  In  the  citizens  of  a  naUon  a 
true  respect  for  the  rlghU  of  their  fellow 
countrymen.  It  Is  that  vital  cog  of  the  wheel 
of  peace  In  America. 

There  U  a  national  guard  In  every  state  to 
malnum  this  peace.  But  the  real  peace  In 
America  does  not  He  In  the  national  guard 
of  federal  government. 

Instead  It  lies  within  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  every  American. 

We  are  citizens  of  a  nation  once  torn  apart 
by  civil  war.  But  do  we  learn  from  our  past 
mlsUkes?  No.  we  say!  "I'm  going  to  get  that 
black  man  down  the  street"  or  "I'm  going  to 
silt  that  whltle's  throat"  or  "I'm  going  to 
burn  that  Jew's  house  down!" 

A  nation  of  free  men  Uvlng  together  In 
brotherhood?  No.  a  nation  of  selfish  people 
filled  with  hate  instead  of  love  and  who  never 
stop  to  think  of  what  Is  best  for  America  be- 
fore they  act.  But  alas,  Americans,  we  are 
going  to  have  to  change  because  every  time 
an  American  fights  against  another  Ameri- 
can, a  nation  Is  hurt  and  Into  Its  wounds 
pour  lU  enemies  aided  and  abetted  by  that 
nation's  people. 

There  Is  a  time  In  every  young  man's  life 
when  he  Is  called  on  to  serve  his  country. 
Many  think  of  It  as  a  responsibility  but 
there  Is  no  greater  honor  that  can  be  be- 
stowed on  an  American  than  the  right — yea 
the  right — to  fight  and  die  for  America.  For 
when  you  are  defending  America,  you  are 
fighUng  for  more  than  just  a  country.  It's 
an  Idaal:  a  dream — the  American  dream  that 
every  man  has  the  right  to  be  free  because 
we  are  endowed  by  our  Creator  with  certain 
unalienable  righU  among  which  are  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

But  there  are  those  men  In  the  world  who 
do  not  want  man  to  be  free  and  try  to  take 
these  unalienable  rights  away  from  him. 
In  fact,  there  are  right  now  half  a  million 
American  young  men  fighting  and  dying  on 
the  battlefield  of  a  foreign  soil  so  that  you 
and  I  may  be  free.  Free  to  scorn  and  knock 
America:  to  tear  her  down  instead  of  buUd- 
Ing  her  up.  Free  to  scar  America  with  the 
flames  of  hatred  and  violence — free  to  de- 
stroy America  by  falling  her  in  every  action. 
It  U  time  to  wake  up  Americans  from  our 
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slumber  of  greed  and  selfishness,  and  lack 
of  national  pride.  Let  us  rise  up  out  of  the 
bog  of  complacency  and  become  200  million 
united  as  1.  not  necessarily  in  our  Ideas  but 
In  our  goal:  a  better,  a  stronger,  a  more 
beautiful  America.  What  Is  a  more  beautiful 
America?  It  Is  a  nation  where  everycme 
doesnt  have  to  agree  with  their  fellow  coun- 
trymen but  where  every  American  citizen 
has  enough  love  for  his  country  to  at  least 
respect  the  right  of  a  fellow  citizen  to  dis- 
agree. 

It  Is  obvious  that  as  Americans  we  have 
many  Important  responsibilities,  but  In  the 
end  the  rewards  we  can  reap  are  truly  un- 
limited. 

And  there  Is  one  responsibility  that  I  have 
which  stands  out  above  the  rest  for  I  am  a 
young  person  and  It  Is  the  duty:  the  honor 
of  my  generation  to  see  that  the  next  gener- 
ation of  Americans  Is  also  free.  We  are  the 
youth  of  America — the  torch  bearers  of  free- 
dom's fiame.  We  are  30  million  strong  and 
growing:  growing  with  the  vibrancy  of  a 
young  America.  As  a  member  of  this  special 
corps  of  young  people,  America  means  a 
great  deal  to  me.  She  means  the  right  to  say 
what  I  want  to  say:  to  believe  what  I  want 
to  believe:  to  be  whatever  I  want  to  be — 
the  right  to  be  FREE.  And  above  all  she 
means  the  right  to  stand  up  and  say  "I  am 
an  American." 

Yes,  I'm  an  American  and  I'm  not  afraid 
to  stand  up  for  my  country,  because,  I  love 
America.  And  I  offer  a  challenge  to  you,  the 
sUent  majority  to  do  the  same:  to  simply 
stand  up  for  America.  Will  you  accept  this 
challenge? 


PRESIDENT  NIXON'S  STAND  ON 
CAMBODIA 

(Mr.  DEVINE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Nixon  proved  to  the  entire  world  that  he 
Is  a  man  of  courage,  leading  a  strong  and 
powerful  Nation  which  will  not  accept 
humiliation  and  defeat  like  a  pitiful  help- 
less giant,  in  his  decision  on  Cambodia 
last  week. 

This  action  was  not  one  of  \mwar- 
ranted  aggression,  Mr.  Speaker,  but  a 
necessary  move  to  protect  our  troops 
in  South  VletnEim  who  are  seriously 
threatened  by  the  Illegal  invasion  of 
Cambodian  territory  by  North  Viet- 
namese troops. 

An  editorial  in  the  Washington  Daily 
News  defends  the  President's  action,  ex- 
plaining how  this  territory  has  been 
made  a  staging  groimd  for  attack  by 
Hanoi,  and  how  the  danger  posed  by 
enemy  presence  there  has  increased 
in  recent  weeks.  I  insert  this  editorial  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

Nixon    Wabns   thx    Commttnist   Wo>u> 

President  Nixon  !ias  made  an  Impressive 
defense  of  his  decision  to  send  TT.S.  troops 
Into  Cambodia  to  destroy  Communist  bases 
and  headquarters  for  their  attack  on  South 
Vietnam. 

Altho  the  decision  seems  to  be  militarily 
sound.  It  is  also  clearly  loaded  with  danger. 
It  runs  the  risk  of  unexpected  and  un- 
pleasant reactions  by  North  Vietnam,  China 
and  Russia. 

Nevertheless,  the  President — and  this  may 
be  the  most  Important  part  of  his  address 
last  night — served  notice  on  the  Communist 
world  that  America  Is  not  "a  pitiful  helpless 
giant"  that  will  tolerate  "humiliation  and 
defeat "  or  will  fall  to  "meet  a  direct  chal- 
lenge". 


In  this  way  Mr.  Nixon  was  looking  past 
Vietnam  to  other  areas  of  danger,  like  the 
tlnderbox  Middle  East  and  Berlin,  and  warn- 
ing the  Kremlin  not  to  test  ua.  He  has  con- 
cluded that  a  policy  of  firmness  Is  better 
than  appeasement  In  warding  off  collision 
between  the  two  superpowers. 

Historically,  such  a  policy  Is  often  the  best 
one.  and  we  hope  the  Soviet  Union  gets 
the  President's  message,  avoids  miscalcula- 
tion, and  does  not  press  on  toward  confronta- 
tion. 

In  Vietnam  Itself,  the  situation  during  the 
past  weeks  has  grown  even  more  perilous 
than  the  President  said.  White  House  ofBclals 
disclosed  that  the  North  Vietnamese  have 
been  pushing  out  from  their  separate  border 
sanctuaries  in  Cambodia,  trying  to  link  them 
up  Into  an  area  of  free  movement,  and  at- 
tempting to  connect  this  zone  with  the 
South  China  Sea. 

If  this  strategic  move  had  succeeded,  the 
enemy  could  move  unlimited  supplies  by  sea 
from  North  Vietnam  and  China  and,  as  Mr. 
Nixon  said,  "launch  massive  attacks  on  our 
forces  and  those  of  South  Vietnam." 

Mr.  Nixon  declared,  and  most  people  In 
this  country  will  agree:  "We  will  not  allow 
American  men  by  the  thousands  to  be  killed 
by  an  enemy  from  privileged  sanctuaries." 

The  President's  plans  are  that  our  soldiers 
will  withdraw  from  Cambodia  in  six  weeks  to 
two  months  after  destroying  so  much  of  the 
enemy's  supplies  that  he  will  be  set  back  for 
several  months.  During  that  time,  Mr.  Nixon 
hopes  Hanoi  will  realize  It  cannot  win  mili- 
tarily and  that  It  will  start  serious  peace 
negotiations. 

The  North  Vietnamese,  however,  are  a 
tenacious  foe  and  withstood  fearsome  bomb- 
ing. We  fear  that  Hanoi  will  find  some  way 
out  of  its  military  predicament.  One  way 
would  be  to  Ignore  the  sanctuaries,  march 
on  Cambodia's  capital  of  Pnom  Penh,  rout  the 
weak  government  of  Lon  Nol,  reinstall  the 
leftist  Prince  Norodom  Sihanouk  In  "power" 
and  have  him  demand  that  we  cease  our  "In- 
vasion" of  "his"  country. 

We  cite  this  bleak  scenario  only  to  point 
out  that  our  military  action  In  Cambodia 
may  not,  as  the  President  said,  shorten  the 
war  and  get  U.S.  troops  home  quicker.  We 
hope  It  does,  but  there  are  so  many  compli- 
cations in  sight  that  the  public  should  not 
expect  an  easy  or  decisive  victory. 

Mr.  Nixon  Is  already  coming  under  attack 
for  "Invading"  Cambodia  and  "widening  the 
war."  These  are  specious  charges.  He  sent 
troops  Into  areas  in  Cambodia  invaded  by 
the  North  Vietnamese  five  years  ago  and 
occupied  by  them  since  then. 

By  using  those  areas  as  a  staging  ground 
for  attack,  it  was  Hanoi — not  us — who  made 
Cambodia  part  of  the  Vietnam  War.  And 
Cambodia  is  being  attacked  by  the  North 
Vietnamese  today  only  because  Its  govern- 
ment had  the  outrageous  nerve  to  ask  them 
to  go  home. 

We  don't  know  whether  Mr.  Nlzon  vrill 
succeed  In  eliminating  Hanoi's  Invasion 
bases  and  saving  the  Cambodian  govern- 
ment. But  he  IB  not  wrong  to  try. 


CONGRESSBilAN  ANNUNZIO  INTRO- 
DUCES LEGISLATION  TO  IN- 
CREASE AVAILABrLITY  OF  MORT- 
GAGE FINANCING 

(Mr.  ANNUNZIO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
end  of  the  last  calendar  year,  the  princi- 
pal lenders  on  conventional  home  mort- 
gages, the  country's  savings  and  loan  as- 
sociations, had  a  total  of  55  percent 
uuat  mortgage  loans  outstanding  than 


they  had  held  6  years  earlier.  In  the 
same  period,  the  principal  lenders  on 
FHA  and  VA  home  mortgages,  the  mu- 
tual savings  banks,  increased  their  hold- 
ings of  residential  mortgages  over  50 
percent.  But  these  increases  in  outstand- 
ing loans  were  less  than  the  58-percent 
increase  in  the  gross  national  product. 

The  growth  in  outstanding  home 
mortgage  debt  in  fact  has  been  inade- 
quate. The  leitSlng  institutions  have  not 
provided  the  financing  needed  to  bring 
the  stature  of  hatne  ownership  to  all  em- 
ployed and  responsible  people  who,  by 
the  lenders'  tests  of  pre- 1966  years, 
would  have  become  ready  for  ownership 
in  the  last  5  years. 

Two  of  the  many  facts  which  indicate 
the  source  of  this  failure  are  especially 
pertinent  to  the  corrective  legislation 
which  I  shall  propose  today:  First,  the 
annual  total  amount  of  savings  and  loan 
association  loans  for  home  purchase  in 
1969  was  only  about  10  percent  larger 
than  it  had  been  in  1963 — and  the  an- 
nual volume  had  fallen  by  as  much  as 
30  percent  in  1  year,  1966.  And  in  1969 
the  aimual  volume  of  loans  for  new 
home  construction  extended  by  savings 
and  loan  associations  was  one-third  be- 
low the  volume  achieved  in  1963.  The 
total  of  the  two  groups  of  loans — for 
construction  and  for  purchase — fell 
from  $25.2  billion  per  year  in  1963  to 
$21.8  billion  per  year  In  1969.  The  sec- 
ond fact  to  note  is  that,  while  the  an- 
nual voliune  of  lending  was  below  its 
1963  level  in  the  years  when  the  tax  re- 
duction act  and  other  forces  were  gen- 
erally stimulating  extraordinary  growth 
of  business  investment,  the  price  index 
for  new  homes  increased  by  18  percent 
between  1963  and  1969;  actual  prices  In- 
creased even  more  because  of  the  trend 
toward  larger  homes.  For  comparison 
with  the  18-percent  increase  of  price  of 
a  comparable  house  in  1963  and  1969,  the 
wholesale  commodity  price  Index  in- 
creased 16  percent. 

An  inadequate  nimiber  of  new  houses 
are  being  built,  an  inadequate  number  of 
old  houses  are  being  rehabilitated,  build- 
ers and  skilled  crews  have  been  leaving 
the  home  construction  industry,  savings 
and  loan  associations  and  mutual  sav- 
ings banks  are  lending  less  in  total  dollar 
amoimts  despite  higher  prices  on  each 
home  against  which  a  mortgage  Is  writ- 
ten, than  they  did  half  a  dozen  years  ago. 

When  an  industry  raises  prices  in  the 
face  of  smaller  volume,  year  after  year, 
it  either  is  becoming  monopolized  or  it  is 
up  against  a  cost  situation  from  which 
a  return  for  investment  and  maiuige- 
ment  can  be  obtained  only  by  higher 
unit  prices. 

The  flimncial  institutions  are  unable 
to  finance  a  steady,  much  less  a  rising, 
volume  of  output  and  sale  of  such  higher 
priced  housing.  The  home  financing  in- 
dustry cannot  provide  as  rapid  an  in- 
crease in  loan  capital  as  has  gone  into 
other  business,  because  savers  can  get  as 
much  as  60  to  100  percent  higher  yields 
from  investment  in  other  safe  securities. 

A  legislative  program  for  increasing 
the  aimual  building  and  rehabilitation 
of  houses  should  begin  with  frank  recog- 
nition that  the  developing  shortage  of 
housing  is  accotmted  for  In  substantisJ 
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part  by  the  difficulty  of  making  %  profit 
from  building  and  by  the  characteristics 
of  the  capital  market,  including  regu- 
latory limits  on  interest  rates  paid  by 
mutual  savings  banks  and  savings  and 
\nmT\  associations  while  other  businesses 
and^ovemments  are  not  so  limited  In 
whaTthey  can  pay  to  savmgs. 

There  have  accumulated  too  many 
years  of  evidence  that  freely  and  rapidly 
rising  prices  of  housing  are  not  the  way 
to  attract  the  capital  needed  for  supply- 
ing the  Nation's  needs  for  the  structures 
needed  to  house  the  cities'  population. 
There  is  abundant  evidence  that  dis- 
crimination against  the  saver  of  modest 
means,  in  the  manj*  forms  taken  by  that 
discriminatkjn,  is  not  the  way  to  get  him 
to  accumulate  in  his  savmgs  associations 
the  amount  of  money  which  is  needed  if 
mortgage  loans  are  to  be  available  m  the 
volume  required  by  a  growing  number  of 
families,  and  if  mortgage  loans  are  to 
be  available  at  costs  which  will  leave 
something  over  for  the  family  to  spend 
at  the  department  store,  the  automobile 
dealer,  and  so  forth. 

I  introduce  today  a  bill  which  recoflr- 
nizes  that  continuing  price  escalation  is 
not  the  way  to  mobilize  the  builder  and 
the  saver. 

At  this  time.  I  want  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  <Mr. 
Hakha  > .  with  whom  I  have  had  the  priv- 
ilege of  serving  on  the  House  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  and  who  intro- 
duced an  identical  bill  3  months  ago.  Mr. 
Hans*  recognized  in  his  bill  that  It  is 
necessary  to  do  more  than  promise  less 
discriminatory  treatment  for  the  man 
who  saves  at  his  building  association  or 
savings  bank,  if  capital  is  to  be  forth- 
coming lor  residential  building  and  fi- 
nancing. His  bill,  and  mine,  would  offer 
to  the  financial  institution,  and  to  the 
builder,  a  reduction  of  his  taxable  Income 
on  such  part  of  the  income  as  was  ob- 
tained from  building  or  rehabilitating 
housing,  and  from  financing  such  build- 
ing and  rehabilitation. 

Mr  Hanna  and  I  go  farther  than  that, 
to  reach  the  quarter  of  a  trillion  dollars 
in  tax  exempt  organizations,  and  require 
them  to  shift,  within  the  next  25  year*, 
the  contents  cf  their  portfolios  so  that 
they  Hill  hold  home  financing  paper  for 
at  least  one-quarter  of  their  assets. 

Then  our  bill  enables  the  small  saver  to 
obtain  a  return  from  his  savings  and  loan 
association  or  mutual  savings  bank  com- 
parable to  that  which  he  could  obtain  if 
he  bought  high-grade  corporate  bonds 
or  municipal  securities.  We  propose  that 
the  interest  on  accounts  up  to  approxi- 
mately $15,000  shall  be  exempt  from  Fed- 
eral income  taxes. 

The  substantial  increase  in  the  net 
yield  of  saving  at  a  thrift  institution  will 
encourage  saving,  by  savers  who  already 
have  accumulated  substantial  assets  and 
by  persons  who  have  not  yet  established 
habits  of  thrift.  The  higher  net  yield 
wiU  attract  more  money  into  thrift  insti- 
tutions. It  will  keep  more  money  there, 
since  the  taxpayer  will  not  have  to  turn 
over  to  the  Federal  Government  the 
amount  of  iDCome  taxes,  which  fre- 
quently would  be  as  much  as  $300  per 
year,  aod  for  a  large  number  of  savcn 


could  be  even  more,  on  the  part  of  his 
interest  inc<Mne  which  gains  tax  exemp- 
tion. 

Our  bill  combines  methods  of  reducing 
pressure  to  raise  home  prices,  with  in- 
centives to  supply  the  loan  capital  which 
housing  needs.  The  combination  of  steady 
prices  per  unit  of  housing  with  a  greater 
volume  of  loan  capital,  should  reverse 
the  trend  toward  a  shortage  of  housing 
that  has  been  evident  for  several  years. 


THE  RIGHT  RO.\D  TOWARD  VOTING 
AT  18 

I  Mr.  ALEXANDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marlu,  and  include  extraneous  matter.) 
Mr.  ALEXANDEIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  most  important  issues  facing  us 
in  this  body  is  the  proposal  to  lower  the 
voting  age  to  18.  There  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  debate  in  recent  w.  eks  over  the 
best  way  to  achieve  this  purpose,  whether 
by  constitutional  amendment  or  by  legis- 
lative action. 

Today  s  Washington  Post  had  an  edi- 
torial entitled.  '"The  Right  Road  Toward 
Voting  at  18."  which  raises  some  valid 
questions  and  some  logical  answers  on 
this  subject. 

I  am  m  support  of  the  principle  of  low- 
er jig  the  voting  age.  but  I  want  this  ac- 
tion to  be  taken  in  the  secure  belief  that 
it  is  constitutional  and  that  it  has  the 
support  of  the  people  of  this  country.  It 
is  mj-  feeling  that  a  eood  majority  of  the 
voters  favor  lowering  the  voting  age.  Ac- 
cording to  reports.  Jhere  is  a  majority  in 
the  Congress  that  favors  this  action. 

Would  it  not  be  the  wiser  part  of  valor 
to  deal  with  this  situation  through  the 
recognized  and  accepted  procedure  of  a 
constitutional  amendment,  Mr.  Speaker' 
Such  a  constitutional  amendment  could 
be  handlec  quickly  by  the  legislatures  3f 
the  various  States.  There  would  be  no 
constitutional  qtiestiocs  and  there  would 
be  no  doubt  as  to  its  validity. 

Because  the  editorial  in  today's  Wash- 
ington Post  expresses  this  thought  so 
eloquently.  I  would  like  to  bring  It  to  the 
attention  of  each  of  my  colleagues,  as 
follows ; 
Tut  Right  Road  Tow/uu>  Votino  at  IS 
It  Is  most  unfortunate  that  the  voting 
righu  bin  and  the  propoMil  to  lower  the  vot- 
ing age  to  18  year»  have  become  entangled  In 
a  pc>hHcal  controversy.  In  our  view,  both 
are  important.  Both  should  be  enacted  on 
their  own  merltB.  But  there  U  no  logic  in 
tying  them  together,  and  the  President  haa 
niade  a  larmldable  argument  In  his  letter 
to  Speaker  McCon&ack  that  a  uniform  vot- 
Irg  age  can  be  f-xed  only  by  constitutional 
amendment. 

Charman  CcUer  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  feari  that  extension  of  the  Vot- 
ing Rights  Act  of  1966  may  fall  unleM  the 
House  accepU  the  Senate  bUl  with  the  vot- 
ing-age nder  attached.  The  answer  to  that 
is  that  Congreaa  must  not  permit  It  to  fail. 
But  Congress  should  accept  the  bill  for  what 
It  is.  logic  becomes  very  twisted  when  the 
House  leadership  argues  that  a  Senate  rider 
of  doubtful  constitutionality  should  be  ac- 
cepted for  the  sake  of  presenting  a  more 
popular  package. 

The  difficulty  with  the  aaaumptlon  that 
Congnas  has  autbodty  to  fix  the  mlnlnnim 
age  for  voting  Is  that  It  flies  Into  Xb»  fac«  otf 


aome  rather  speclflc  provisions  of  the  Con- 
sututloo.  ArUcle  I.  SecUon  2.  says  that  voters 
who  elect  members  of  the  House  shall  have 
tbOM  qualineaUons  fixed  by  the  sUtee  for 
choice  of  their  own  legislators.  The  Seven- 
teenth Amendment  says  the  same  In  regard 
to  electing  senators.  Whatever  right  Congress 
may  have  to  change  this  Is  derived  from 
tite  Fourteenth  Amendment  which  forbids 
the  demal  of  "equal  protection  of  the  laws." 
But  Is  a  voUng  age  of  31  years  a  denial  of 
equ.ll  protection?  Can  It  really  be  said  to 
involve  'invidious  dlscrlmlnaUon"  against 
the  young,  to  use  the  phrase  the  Supreme 
Court  applied  in  Its  so-called  one-maa-one- 
vote  derisions?  Apparently  the  authors  and 
rauflers  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  did 
not  think  so.  for  they  specifically  recognlied 
the  voting  age  limit  of  ai  years  to  be  the 
correct  one.  In  Section  3  of  tiiat  amendment 
thev  provided  that  a  state's  representatives  In 
Congress  should  be  reduced  If  It  should  deny 
or  abridge  voting  rights  of  male  citteens 
over  21. 

The  only  ground  on  which  the  sponsors  of 
a  votmg-age  change  by  statute  have  to  stand 
Is  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  in  the  Mor- 
gan case.  The  court  upheld  a  provision  in 
the  1»«5  Voting  RIghU  Act  enfranchising 
Puerto  Rlcan  children  In  New  York  who 
were  literate  in  Spanish  but  not  in  English. 
The  state  had  made  ability  to  read  and  write 
English  the  test,  thus  discriminating  against 
an  ethnic  mlnortty.  It  Is,  as  the  President 
noted,  s  giant  leap  to  go  from  this  well 
founded  conclusion  to  the  flimsy  aasumptlon 
that  denial  of  the  vote  to  youths  of  18.  19 
and  20  Is  discriminatory  In  a  conmtutlonal 
sense,  when  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  It- 
self clearly  indicates  that  It  is  not. 

In  the  face  of  this  strong  evidence  that  a 
statute  Intended  to  give  18-year-olds  the 
vote  would  not  accompUsb  its  purpose,  the 
risk  should  not  be  taken.  Congress  should 
not  put  the  Supreme  Court  In  the  position 
of  tiavlng  to  go  along  with  an  unconsutu- 
tional  statute  or  risk  disappointing  mil- 
lions of  young  people  for  reasons  many 
would  not  understand.  Nor  should  It  subject 
the  country  to  the  pwtentlal  chaos  that 
might  result  from  many  local,  sUte  and 
nauonal  elections  in  which  eUglblUty  to 
vote  would  be  open  to  wide  question.  The 
Senate  bill  makes  provision  for  an  early 
test  cl  constitutionality  In  the  courts,  but 
there  could  be  no  aasuimnce  that  the  issue 
would  be  finaUy  reeolved  even  for  the  1072 
presidential  elecUon. 

The  President  U  open  to  criticism  for  not 
having  pushed  hU  proposed  voting-age 
amendment  months  ago,  although  his  views 
have  been  well  known  since  the  1»«8  cam- 
p  Ign  and  an  amendment  for  the  purpose  Is 
already  before  the  Senate,  with  the  endorse- 
ment of  two- thirds  of  lu  members.  If  this 
were  promptly  passed  by  both  houses.  It 
could  be  ratified  In  time  for  the  1973  elec- 
tion. The  women's  suffrage  amendment  re- 
quired only   15  months  for  ratification. 

It  Is  highly  probable  that,  If  Congress  acts 
promptly,  a  new  amendment  would  be  In 
effect  in  less  time  thsn  would  be  required 
for  a  detinltive  constitutional  test  under  the 
statutory  procedure  proposed  by  the  Senate. 
And  that  procedvire  is  Ukely  to  prove  futile 
m  the  end.  We  u-ge  Congress  to  take  the 
right  road  toward  a  worthy  objective  with- 
out further  bickering. 


PROTECTING  AMERICA'S  FISHING 
RIGHTS 

( Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  to  es- 
tablish a  200 -mile  marine  resources  con- 
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servation  zone  oflf  the  coast  of  the  United 
Stetes. 

In  March  1966,  I  introduced  legisla- 
tion, subsequently  passed  by  the  89th 
Congress,  which  extended  the  U.S. 
fishery  zone  9  miles  beyond  the  outer 
limits  of  the  territorial  sea.  In  January 
1969,  I  introduced  legislation  to  extend 
the  fishery  zone  47  miles  beyond  the 
outer  limits  of  the  territorial  sea. 

In  each  case,  my  action  was  prompted 
by  the  conviction  that  foreign  fishing 
fleets  are  systematically  plundering  the 
fishing  grounds  off  the  coast  of  the  con- 
tinental United  States.  I  refer  specifically 
to  the  fieets  of  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
most  persistent  and  threatening  offender, 
and,  to  a  somewhat  lesser  degree,  the 
fieets  of  Japan.  More  recently.  South 
Korea's  fishing  fieet.  In  direct  violation 
of  agreements  with  this  coimtry,  has 
been  plimdering  our  salmon  fishery. 

I  am  proposing  this  extension  of  the 
fishery  zone,  not  as  an  offensive  measure 
against  foreign  fieets,  nor  as  a  defensive 
measure  for  the  security  of  the  United 


Cambodia  without  first  consulting  the 
Congress.  He  failed  to  keep  that  promise. 
In  his  speech  of  Thursday  night. 
President  Nixon  sought  to  justify  his  ac- 
tion on  the  groimd  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  protect  the  lives  of  American 
troops.  This  to  me  is  nothing  less  than 
a  preposterous  argument,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  Cambodian  sanctuaries 
have  existed  for  years  and  that  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  predecessor  have  until  now 
consistently  resisted  the  pleas  of  the 
generals  that  the  sanctuaries  should  be 
invaded.  Now  that  the  policy  of  restraint 
has  been  abandoned,  we  can  only  wonder 
where  the  hne  will  be  drawn.  How  far 


a  military  operation  depends  upon  se-^ 
crecy  and  surprise.  Last  evening's  CBS 
show  announced  that  captured  VC  troops 
were  aware  of  the  impending  American 
action  3  days  in  advance  of  the  public 
decision  by  the  President. 

If  true,  this  means  that  the  enemy 
in  Hanoi  is  better  informed  than  the 
U.S.  Congress  or  the  American  people,  or 
perhaps  even  our  troops,  of  our  actions. 
Obviously,  there  are  serious  security 
leaks  in  the  United  States.  A  fifth  col- 
umn sanctuary  exists  right  here  in  our 
Nation's  Capital. 

I  do  not  feel  that  it  is  again  necessary 
to  impugn  the  loyalty  of  some  in  our 


will  we  go  in  Cambodia  in  pursuit  of  an    state  Department,  some  members  of  our 


elusive  foe?  Will  we  also  invade  Laos? 
What  about  North  Vietnam  itself?  What- 
ever the  answers  to  these  questions,  it 
seems  clear  that  the  President,  by  taking 
this  step,  has  plunged  us  deeper  into  the 
morass. 

If  the  President's  major  purpose  was 
to  protect  American  lives,  there  were 
many  simpler  and  better  ways  open  to 


diplomatic  corps — ^nor  anyone  on  the 
President's  staff,  but  I  would  again  re- 
mind the  members  of  the  Southeast  Asia 
collective  defense  treaty  itself.  Did  our 
leadership  comply  with  article  4.  para- 
graph 1,  of  the  SEATO  Treaty  which 
provides  that  military  measures  taken  to 
repel  aggression  must  be  immediately  re- 
ported to  the  Security  Council  of  the 


measure  for  the  security  oi  ine  uraiea    uu*«ijf  auuyi^i  .mu  «».»«tx   ..-,0  w.,™  ^     ,»x«.u  ^   w^v.  ^^^..^    ^^ — :  r.        — 
Stetes  but  with  the  conviction  that  there    him  to  accomplish  that  objective.  If  he    United  Nations  OrganizaUon?  H  so  we 


is  an  urgent  need  for  applying  stringent 
conservation  measures  in  light  of  the 
existing  threat. 

Fishery  scientists  are  Increasingly  con- 
cerned over  apparent  changes  in  the 
ecology,  especially  along  the  west  coast, 
and  these  changes  are  almost  certainly 
the  result  of  the  massive  fishing  efforts 
of  foreign  fleets — particularly  those  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  These  huge  trawler 
fleets  have  almost  completely  eliminated 
some  bottomfish  stocks  and  have  made 
serious  Inroads  into  pelagic  stocks. 

In  light  of  these  continuing  and,  in- 
deed. Increasing  depredations,  I  consider 
it  imperative  that  we  in  the  Congress 
estebUsh  a  basic  resources  conservation 
zone  for  the  effective  protection  and 
management  of  fish  and  other  marine 
resources,  and  to  secure  the  rights  and 
the  livelihood  of  American  fishermen. 


PRESIDENT  NIXON'S  WIDENING 
AND  REESCALATION  OF  THE  WAR 
IN  INDOCHINA 

(Mr.  BINGHAM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  meet 
here  today  at  a  grave  moment  in  the 
country's  history.  The  danger  comes  not 
from  any  external  threat  to  our  security 
but  from  the  widespread  feeling  of 
betrayal  here  at  home  produced  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  widening  and  reescalation 
of  the  war  in  Indochina,    t 

Many  of  us  who  have  shared  the 
hatred  of  the  Vietnam  war  felt  by  the 
young  and  alienated  in  our  society  have 
nevertheless    been    trying    to   persuade 


was  genuinely  concerned  about  aggres- 
sion against  Cambodia,  why  has  he  not 
taken  the  case  to  the  UJT.  for  decision 
on  possible  collective  action? 

To  me  the  President's  moves  are  a 
sign  of  desperation,  a  sign  of  belated 
recognition  that  his  poUcy  of  Vietnam- 
ization  of  the  war,  without  attempting 
to  negotiate  a  compromise  peace,  was 
bound  to  fail. 

I  hope  this  House  will  take  action  on 
Wednesday  to  make  clear  that  it  disap- 
proves the  President's  actions  and  to  re- 
quire that  American  forces  be  withdrawn 
from  Cambodia  immediately  and  that  the 
resumed  bombing  of  North  Vietnam 
should  be  stopped.  Thereafter,  if  the 
Saigon  government  Insists  on  continuing 
its  intransigence,  it  should  clearly  under- 
stand that  it  will  have  to  do  its  own 
fighting. 

I  believe  that  a  negotiated  peace  is 
still  possible,  but  It  can  only  be  achieved 
on  the  basis  that  the  realities  of  the  sit- 
uation will  be  reflected  in  any  setUement 
that  is  achieved.  The  nonsense  of  sup- 
[>osing  that  our  side  can  totelly  achieve 
its  objectives  at  the  peace  table,  when  it 
could  not  and  cannot  do  so  on  the  bat- 
tlefield, must  come  to  an  end. 


UNITED        STATES        REACTS        TO 
ESCALATED  COMMUNIST  ACTION 

(Mr.  RARICK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter. ) 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  like  many 
Americans  I  laud  the  President  for  his 
annoimcement  that  he  would  take  vhat- 


iicvci  wicivoo    ■/,.«*    ^f^m    «~   t~-— ever  action  is  necessary  to  protect  the 

them  that  our  processes  of  government    lives  of  American  fighting  men  and  his 
are  responsive  to  the  feelings  of  the  peo-    orders  to  destroy  the  enemy  sanctuaries 


pie.  and  that  disruption  and  violence  will 
serve  no  consti-uctive  purpose.  Today 
those  words  of  ours  have  a  hollow  sound. 
The  President  had  attempted  to  per- 
suade us  that  he  was  trying  to  disen- 
gage America  from  the  Vietnam  war.  He 
had  promised  Congress,  as  the  minority 
leader  reminded  us  last  Thursday,  that 
he  would  not  send  American  forces  into 


that  we  have  too  long  tolerated  on  the 
Cambodian  side  of  the  Vietnam  border. 
Those  Americans  who  truly  desire  an 
end  to  the  war  have  long  awaited  such 
a  showing  of  leadership. 

It  is  truly  unfortunate  that  the  de- 
sired objective — capture  and  destruc- 
tion of  the  enemy  commtmd  post — has 
not  l}een  accomplished.  The  success  of 


again  must  remember  that  the  post  of 
Under  Secretary  General  for  Political 
and  Security  Coimcil  Affairs  in  the  UJI. 
Organization  is  presently  held  by  bne 
Leonid  N.  Kutakov  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
See  CoNGHESsioNAL  RxcoKD,  volume  115. 
part  26,  page  35882,  for  full  text  of 
SEATO  Treaty. 

We  must  remember  that  Soviet  planes, 
military  hardware,  and  supplies  are  sus- 
taining the  Vietnamese  Communists. 
Likewise,  Russian  helicopters — the 
world's  largest— with  the  capability  of 
vacating  many  personnel  and  much  ma- 
terial from  any  objective  area  in  a  72- 
hour  period,  have  been  supplied  the 
enemy. 

Had  it  not  been  for  Soviet  support, 
there  could  have  been  no  Cambodia 
sanctuary  and  correspondingly,  without 
increased  Soviet  involvement  in  South- 
east Asia  there  woiigg  have  been  no  need 
for  U.S.  troops  ^attack  Cambodian 
sanctuaries. 

The  President's  announced  action  is  a 
reaction  to  Communist  escalation  of  op- 
pression in  Indochina. 


WITHOUT  NATIONAL  SECURITY  ALL 
OTHER  GOALS   ARE  ACADEMIC 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  genUeman  from  Mis- 
souri I  Mr.  Randall)  is  recognized  for  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Satur- 
day evening,  May  2,  it  was  my  privUege 
to  be  a  guest  at  the  44th  annual  conven- 
tion of  the  department  of  Missouri  Re- 
serve Officers  Association  of  the  United 
States. 

The  department  banquet  was  held  in 
the  Officers  Club  of  the  Richards-Gebaur 
Air  Force  Base,  Mo.  There  was  a  large 
attendance  of  Reserve  officers  from  all 
components.  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  and 
Marines,  accompanied  by  their  ladies. 

As  usual  the  banquet  was  a  colorful  af- 
fair, the  entertainment  was  excellent, 
and  one  of  the  highlights  of  the  evening 
was  the  presentation  of  tui  award  to  Hall- 
mark Cards,  Inc.,  which  was  received  by  a 
Mr.  W.  P.  Harsh,  a  senior  officer  in  the 
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Hallmark  organization.  An  award  goes 
each  j-ear  to  one  of  the  leading  business 
firms  in  the  Middle  West  who  has  shown 
during  the  year  their  complete  support 
and  cooperation  with  the  Reserve  officers 
training  program  by  accrediting  their 
employees  during  the  training  period 
with  tiieir  regular  company  compensa- 
tion or  in  some  instances  the  difference 
between  the  regxilar  ci\1lian  compensa- 
tion and  that  paid  during  the  Reserve 
training  period.  Hallmark  received  and 
deserved  the  generous  applause  of  the 
large  crowd  assembled  at  the  department 
banquet. 

The  highlight  of  the  evening  and  the 
reason  I  Uke  the  floor  this  afternoon  Is 
to  focus  attention  upon  the  remarks  con- 
tained in  the  address  by  Brig.  Gen  Earl 
O.  Anderson,  deputy  chief  of  Air  Force 
Reserve. 

The  remarks  were  most  timely  par- 
ticularly In  the  light  of  the  debate  which 
Is  just  beginning  over  the  decision  to 
attack  the  Cambodian  sanctuaries. 

General  Anderson's  remarks  were  hard 
hitting.  He  pulled  no  punches.  As  an 
opener  he  pc^inted  out  that  "without  na- 
tional securities  all  other  goals  would  be 
academic,  at  best "  He  reviewed  the  So- 
viet strength  and  listed  their  taventorr 
of  intercontinental  ballistic  missiles. 

An  interesting  refutation  to  the  charge 
that  we  in  this  country  are  called  "im- 
perialists" and  •aggressors"  was  pre- 
sented when  we  suggested  that  If  we 
were  truly  an  aggressor  with  bnperahstic 
designs,  there  was  a  time  when  we  were 
the  only  country  in  the  world  with  a  nu- 
clear capacity  to  force  others  to  bend  to 
our  will.  Because  we  made  no  such  at- 
tempt and  conducted  ourselves  with 
restraint  at  that  time  should  be  the  best 
refutation  of  these  false  charges. 

In  answer  to  many  of  our  present  crit- 
ics who  Insist  that  the  objective  to  mod- 
ernize our  Armed  Forces  is  a  waste  of 
money  which  would  be  better  spent  on 
other  goals.  General  Anderson  conceded 
that  systems  like  Atlas  and  Titan  missiles 
had  all  been  retired  without  having  been 
fired  in  anger,  but  that  such  should  not 
be  dted  as  an  example  of  military  waste. 
The  general  was  most  eloquent  and  his 
logic  was  foolproof  when  he  said: 

We  murt  subscribe  to  the  scbool  of  thought 
vbicb  Ukys  that  it  la  better  to  have  a  weapon 
and  not  need  it,  than  to  need  one  and  not 
h*T«  It. 

It  is  a  privilege  for  me  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  the  ve^  clear  thinking 
and  the  excellent  presentation  of  the 
a-guments  for  a  strong  deterrent  as  de- 
livered to  the  Missouri  State  convention 
of  the  Reserve  QfScers  Association.  I  am 
submitting  the  full  content  of  General 
Anderson's  address  as  delivered. 
Aooacss  BT  Baic.  Okm.  Eabl  O.  Auammsom — 

WrmocT   Natk>mal   Secubitt   Au.   Othcb 

GoAi^  Au   Academic 

I'm  very  pleased  to  be  able  to  Join  our 
R.cbards-Gebaur  and  Missouri  friend*  here 
tonight.  I  understAnd  thAt  severAl  week*  ago 
In  Washington  Ben  Mangln*  complained  to 
m;  boa*  that  the  people  In  Ben's  outfit  («lt 
Uke  Air  Force  Beserve  orphan*  becauae  Itli 
so  seldom  that  Oenerkl  Marrhhanki  g«ta 
out  this  wj.  Qttkgnl  Marrhhanki  totd  lilm 
that  with  aU  tb«  actlrtty  at  the  PaBtafon 
be  only  get*  out  to  viait  our  trouble  spot*. 


Conaaquentl;-.  since  I'm  BtAndlng  here  to- 
night. Ben  can  rest  easy  .  .  for  now  any- 
way. 

Seriously.  General  Uarchbank*  did  want  to 
be  with  you  thi*  evening  but  a  fast-breaking 
conunitment  with  the  Chief  of  Staff,  General 
Ryan,  forced  him  to  change  his  plans.  He  did 
ask  me  to  extend  his  best  wishes  to  you  for 
a  successful  convention. 

Before  I  say  anything  else.  I  want  you  to 
know  that  my  appreciation  of  the  Reaerre 
OfBcers  Association  and  the  many  people  who 
par  tic.  pate  in  this  great  organization  is  ex- 
ceeded only  by  my  appreciation  for  the  over 
400.000  individuals  who  are  a  part  of  the  Air 
Force  Reserve.  Of  course.  I  realize,  mt-<.y  of 
you  f.\n  In  that  category  also. 

Our  friend*  of  ROA  have  always  been 
available  >->  asalst  whenever  we  have  had 
a  need  of  assistance.  This  has  net  been  In- 
frequent In  the  paat.  and  rm  nire  the  pat- 
tern wiu  continue  in  the  future 

Today,  perhaps  more  than  ever  before.  It 
is  ao  Important  for  those  who  believe  in 
a-surlng  the  security  cf  our  na'lo  to  stand 
vp  and  l>e  counted.  I  know  the  Reserve  Of- 
f.cen  Association  plays  an  important  part 
in  espousing  the  threat  that  exlsu  and  the 
necessity  to  be  prepared  to  meet  that  threat. 

Tou  are  aware,  of  course,  that  the  mili- 
tary establlahknent  has  ccme  under  increas- 
ing fire  recently  from  a  variety  of  cources, 
most  of  them  not  on  the  b  t  lefleld.  Much 
criticism  has  been  levelled  at  what  Is  termed 
misdirection  of  national  pr.orltles.  Many 
sincere  and  conscientious  groups  believe  that 
the  nation's  support  of  program*  to  deal 
with  problem*  Uke  housing,,  education  and 
poUution  Is  much  too  :ow  in  proportion  to 
the  outlays  for  national  sectirity.  Some  do 
not  stop  there,  but.  lay  the  entire  blame  for 
the  situation  on  the  military. 

On  this  score,  let  me  call  your  attention 
to  a  comment  made  In  a  recent  talk  by  the 
Chairman  of  our  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  Oen- 
eral  Barl*  Wheeler.  He  pointed  out  that, 
while  members  of  the  JCS  keep  hemselves 
"fuUy  informed  on  the  wide  spectrum  at 
external  and  Internal  problem*  confronting 
our  country,  otir  role  and  our  duty,  under 
the  lav.  1*  to  focus  upon  those  concern* 
which  ire  wholly,  or  largely,  military  In 
nsMire." 

The  seemingly  obvious  point  that  Gen- 
eral Wheeler  was  making  1*  that  we  In  tbe 
military  believe  that  the  solution*  to  the 
domestJc  problem*  of  this  country  should 
and  wUl  be  provided  by  lu  non-mlUtary 
agencies  and  resources.  Certainly,  this  doe* 
not  mean  we  In  the  military  should  not  as- 
sist to  some  extent;  however,  our  primary 
attention   must   focus  on   military   matters. 

There  I*  one  Important  pc^nt  which  some 
of  our  critics  tend  to  overlook,  without  na- 
tional sectirity,  all  other  national  goals  would 
t>e  academic,  at  best.  Reasonable  and  honest 
TTi>Ti  may  differ  on  exactly  what  is  necessary 
for  that  sectirity,  but  history  record*  no  case 
in" which  security  wa*  enhanced  by  military 
weakness.  In  other  words,  our  efforts  to  move 
ahead  In  economic  and  social  area*  can  suc- 
ceed only  if  we  can  at  the  same  time  pre- 
serve our  national  security. 

There  are  several  factors  that  are  bound 
to  have  an  Important  bearing  on  our  ability 
to  maintain  otir  security.  One  of  the  primary 
ones  Is  the  growing  tendency  to  Ignore  or 
downgrade  tbe  military  threat  to  this  na- 
tion. That  tendency  1*  more  wldecpread  now 
than  at  any  time  aUice  World  War  IL  W* 
hear  It  said  repeatedly,  for  Instance,  that  it 
is  inconceivable  that  the  Soviets  could  con- 
sider a  massive  strllie  against  thl*  country. 
In  a  recent  speech.  General  Ryan  had  thl* 
to  say  on  the  subject : 

"Those  who  exprea*  this  view.  In  my 
opinion,  either  ignore  tbe  buildup  of  stra- 
tegic capabilities  by  the  Soviets  or  assume 
that  their  purpose  of  deterrence  la  identical 
to  our  own.  A  massive  &r*t  *trike  by  the  So- 


v.et*  can  never  be  ruled  out  a*  a  poeslbUlty 
by  those  of  us  who  hold  the  responsibility  for 
the  defense  of  our  country.  And  the  conse- 
quences of  such  a  strike  are  so  grave  that  we 
must  continue  to  give  first  priority  to  the  task 
of  deterring  It." 

Let's  review,  briefly  the  publicly  ac- 
knowledged statua  of  the  Soviet  armed 
strength.  The  Soviets  today  have  more  than 
r.ve  times  aa  many  intercontinental  ballistic 
missiles  as  they  did  just  five  years  ago.  Not 
only  do  they  now  have  more  ICBMs  than 
the  United  States,  but  their  SS-9  missile  will 
deliver  several  times  more  payload  weight 
than  our  Mlnuteman.  According  to  General 
Bruce  HoUoway,  Commander  In  Chief  of  the 
Strategic  Air  Command,  the  S8-9  has  a 
yield  of  12  to  26  megatons,  and  more  than 
230  of  them  are  now  under  construction  or 
cperational.  In  addition,  the  SovleU  have  a 
fast  growing  fleet  of  submarines  with  ballis- 
tic missiles  similar  to  otir  Polaris  Force.  They 
have  tested  a  fractional  orbit  bombardment 
system.  They  have  improved  and  expanded 
their  Air  Defense  tremendously,  including 
antl-ballistlc  missile  systems.  They  have 
about  twice  as  many  tactical  aircraft  as  we 
m  the  U^.  Air  Force,  and  they  are  stUl 
bringing  new  fighters  into  their  inventory. 
They  have  increased  the  sixe  and  quality  of 
their  ground  forces,  and  they  have  expanded 
their  sealif  t. 

At  the  same  time,  the  United  States  ha* 
no  major  new  offensive  strategic  system* 
moving  Into  production.  Thus,  it  seems  ob- 
vious that  our  strength  In  relation  to  that 
of   the  Soviet  Union   is  declining. 

MeanwhUe,  our  national  military  leaders 
cannot  guess  at  the  Intentions  of  the  So- 
viets. However,  they  can  and  must  continu- 
ally evaluate  the  Soviet  capability.  And  let  me 
stress  the  vast  difference  between  intent  and 
ability.  For  instance,  if  you  know  that  an 
adversary  does  not  have  the  capability  of  In- 
flicting serious  damage,  you  reaUy  don't  have 
to  worry  about  his  intentions.  Tou  wlU  re- 
call that  In  the  late  IMOs  and  early  SOs.  we 
were  not  eonoemed  about  a  Soviet  strike  on 
our  country  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  .  ^ 
had  no  capability  for  such  a  strike. 

And  this  affords  an  opportunity  to  refuse 
those,  both  in  and  out  of  this  country,  who 
have  repeatedly  and  insistently  called  the 
United  State*  "Imperlalisu"  and  "Aggres- 
sors." During  the  period  after  World  War 
n,  when  the  Soviet  Union  was  fashioning 
the  Iron  ctirtain  and  fomenting  turbulence 
in  Iran,  Greece,  and  Turkey,  tbe  United 
States  alone,  among  all  natlona.  possessed  a 
nuclear  weapon  capability.  If  we  were  truly 
an  aggressor  with  "Imperialist"  design*.  It 
would  have  been  a  simple  matter  for  ua  to 
have  engaged  in  nuclear  blackmaU  of  the 
Soviet  Union  or  anyone  else  to  bend  them 
to  otir  will.  But.  did  we  attempt  any  such 
thing?  Of  course  not.  In  fact,  what  this  "Im- 
perialist" nation  did  do  was  to  grant  In- 
dependence to  the  Philippines  and  Imple- 
ment the  Marshall  Plan  designed  to  restore 
The  economies  not  only  to  otu  Etxropean 
allies  but  to  otir  former  enemies. 

Let  tu  return  to  the  threat  which  presently 
fr.ces  our  national  security.  Our  Under  Sec- 
retary of  State,  Mr.  Elliot  I^  Richardson, 
spcjke  recently  of  what  he  termed  the  t^ 
Interpretations  of  Soviet  attitudes. 

One  attitude,  he  summarized.  Is  the  belief 
that  "as  practical  needs  have  become  more 
Insistent,  communist  ideological  fervor  has 
waned.  Tbe  Soviet  leadership  is  viewed,  like 
Candide.  as  lncrew>lngly  content  to  cultltate 
lu  own  garden." 

Mr.  Richardson  then  summarized  the  other 
view  a*  a  belief  that  "Soviet  attitudes  are 
little  changed  and  that  the  threat  to  our 
security  1*  not  significantly  diminished.'* 

He  explained:  "Those  who  propound  tbe 
first  viewpoint  do  so  despite  the  continuing 
and  accelerating  buildup  of  Soviet  military 
strength,  to  the  spread  of  Soviet  power  and 
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influence  in  the  Mediterranean  and  Middle 
East,  to  tbe  invasion  of  Caechoslovakla  and 
subversion  of  Its  government,  to  the  Soviet 
support  of  Hanoi  in  Its  evident  desire  to  take 
over  South  Vietnam." 

Despite  all  of  these  Indicators,  many  of  our 
critics  Insist  that  to  modernize  our  force  Is  a 
waste  of  money  which  would  be  better  spent 
on  non-military  goals.  They  point  to  weapon 
systems  like  the  B-36.  the  B-47.  the  Atlas  and 
Titan  missiles,  all  retired  without  having 
been  flred  in  anger,  and  cite  those  now  out- 
moded weapons  as  horrible  examples  of  miU- 
tary  waste. 

Again,  such  critics  completely  miss  the 
point  that  those  weapons  were  designed  to 
deter  nuclear  attack,  and  that  such  an  at- 
tack has  thus  far  been  deterred.  We  must 
subscribe  to  the  school  of  thought  which 
says  it  Is  better  to  have  a  weapon  and  not 
need  It  than  to  need  one  and  not  have  it. 
They  also  serve  as  prototypes  for  more 
sophisticated  equipment.  Because  the  Model 
"T"  Ford  Is  outmoded  today  does  not  mean 
that  for  its  purposes  it  wasn't  a  great  auto- 
mobile leading  the  way  to  the  vehicles  we 
enjoy  today. 

People  who  chide  the  Air  Force,  for  in- 
stance, t>ecause  It  states  a  need  for  tbe  F-15 
Air  Superiority  Fighter  evidently  have  the 
naive  belief  that  anything  American  is  in- 
herently superior  to  anything  foreign.  This 
apparently  leads  them  to  believe  that  no  mat- 
ter how  old  it  may  be,  the  latest  American 
flghter  win  be  able  to  overcome  the  newer 
Soviet  counterpart  which  is  faster  and  which 
embodies  more  up-to-date  teclinology  than 
ours.  That's  wishful  thinking,  and  wishful 
thinking  never  provided  security  to  any  per- 
son or  nation. 

Does  all  this  mean  that  the  military  is  Tor 
unlimited  arms  funds  and  against  improve- 
ment in  the  civilian  communities?  Of  course 
not,  and  you  and  I  know  it.  In  fact,  we  are 
already  seeing  a  large  shift  In  national  priori- 
ties taking  place.  According  to  a  Department 
of  Defense  spokesman,  the  defense  budget 
estimates  for  Fiscal  Tear  1971  represent  the 
lowest  percentage  of  the  total  federal  budget 
since  1950. 

Of  course,  a  lot  of  us  here  tonight  recall 
what  happened  In  1950.  The  Defense  budget 
was^eavily  slashed,  our  Armed  Forces  dras- 
tically weakened,  and  then  the  North  Ko- 
reans Invaded  South  Korea!  I  am  sure  that 
some  of  you  men  here  tonight  returned  to 
active  duty  as  a  result  of  that.  With  the 
regular  forces  at  such  a  low  level,  the  Re- 
serve components  had  to  be  mobtllBed  to 
stave  off  defeat.  The  Reservists  answered  the 
call  and  served  well,  as  they  always  have, 
before  and  since. 

Tbe  memory  of  1950  should  impart  a  mes- 
sage to  us  today.  And,  I  would  state  it  simply 
as  this:  Don't  weaken  the  active  force  to  an 
unacceptable  level,  but,  as  you  do  reduce  the 
active  force,  strengthen  the  Reserve  forces  I 
Unfortunately,  there  are  those  who  believe 
that  as  you  reduce  the  active  force,  the  Re- 
serve forces  should  be  reduced  proportionate- 
ly. Realistically,  just  the  opposite  is  neces- 
sary. Experience  has  shown  repeatedly  that  to 
maintain  a  given  level  of  military  strength 
with  a  smaller  amount  of  money  requires  an 
Increase  in  Reserve  capability.  In  the  Air 
Force,  for  example,  we  know  that  It  costs  a 
little  under  half  as  much  to  maintain  a 
Reserve  flying  unit  at  a  combat-ready  level 
as  It  does  to  maintain  a  regular  unit  of  tbe 
same  type. 

As  I  mentioned  a  moment  ago.  the  total 
Defense  budget  is  shrinking.  Not  only  is  a 
smaller  proportion  of  the  national  budget 
being  made  available  for  military  require- 
ments, but  tbe  dollars  going  to  the  armed 
services  are  being  shrunk  further  by  In- 
flation. And  every  Indication  is  that  the  mili- 
tary faces  further  reductions. 

It  mtist  be  recognized  that  such  reductions 
will  reduce  otir  capability  to  meet  unantici- 


pated military  requirements  and  will  limit 
the  number  of  U.S.  military  options  which 
will  l>e  available  to  meet  new  crl^  any- 
where in  the  world. 

There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  the 
Reserve  components  will  be  somewhat  ad- 
versely affected  by  these  cuts.  HopefuUy, 
however,  the  fund  reductions  applied  to  the 
Reserve  forces  will  not  be  so  drastic  as  to 
result  In  a  significant  weakening  of  Reserve 
strength.  Whatever  happens,  I  assure  you 
that  those  of  us  in  the  Reserve  management 
structuie  will  do  everything  possible  to  keep 
our  Reserve  force  viable  and  responsive  to 
the  security  needs  of  our  cotintry. 

I  would  be  remiss  if  I  failed  to  acknowl- 
edge a  most  important  source  of  Reserve 
strength.  In  fact,  I  should  say  two  sources. 
One  Is  those  employers  of  Reservists  who 
provide  great  assistance  to  the  Reserve  pro- 
grams by  adhering  to  a  liberal  policy  regard- 
ing Reserve  participation  by  their  employees. 
Many  firms  continue  full-time  pay  for  work- 
ers performing  their  two  week  active  duty 
tours,  In  addition  to  regular  vacation  pay. 
Other  employers  make  up  the  difference  be- 
tween civilian  and  miUtsjy  pay  during  those 
tours. 

The  other  equally  Important  source  of  Re- 
serve support  is  received  from  the  wives  and 
famiUes  of  our  Reservists.  They  are  really 
the  unsung  heroines  and  heroes  of  the  Re- 
serve program.  The  understanding  demon- 
strated for  the  need  of  their  men  to  be  ab- 
sent from  home  to  participate  in  Reserve 
training,  the  positive  attitudes  they  show  in 
taking  on  those  extra  responsibilities  the  ab- 
sences entail,  the  warmth  with  which  they 
welcome  their  men  home,  all  these  and  other 
things  constitute  a  positive  and  substantial 
contribution  to  the  Reserve  program,  and 
consequently,  to  the  nation's  security. 

To  maintain  our  ready-now  Beserve  we 
need  all  this  support.  But  more  than  that,  we 
need  the  understanding  that  our  national 
secuiity  cannot  be  sacrificed  for  wishful 
thinking.  We  all  want  a  world  of  peace.  How- 
ever, we  must  be  realistic  and  face  the  obvi- 
ous.  Preparedness  is  not  something  to  be 
shunned,  nor  is  patriotism.  Our  citizen  Re- 
serve has  always  been  an  essential  resource 
to  our  national  Defense  posture.  In  the  fu- 
ture, more  than  ever  before,  this  may  be  even 
more  important.  We  look  to  people  like  you 
to  make  sure  our  nation  Isnt  short-changed 
by  well-meaning  but  misdirected  Individuals 
who  would  have  us  lower  our  defense  while 
those  around  us  raise  theirs  to  frightening 
levels. 


POLISH  CX)N8TITUTION  DAY 

Tbe  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  PociNSKi)  is  recognized  for  60 
minutes. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
all  over  America,  in  communities  where 
there  are  Americans  of  Polish  descent, 
special  memorial  services  were  held  to 
commemorate  the  significance  of  Po- 
land's May  3  Constitution. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  largest  of  such  ob- 
servtmces  was  held  in  Chicago  where 
more  than  100,000  Americans  of  Polish 
descent  watched  a  thrilling  parade,  de- 
pleting the  highlights  of  Polish  history, 
wind  Its  way  from  the  PoUsh  National 
Alliance  Headquarters  at  Division  and 
Milwaukee,  to  Hiunboldt  Park  on  Chi- 
cago's west  side. 

At  the  parte  itself,  a  most  thrilling  and 
inspiring  memorial  service  was  conducted 
by  the  president  of  the  Polish  National 
Alliance  and  Polish  American  Congress, 
Attorney  Aloysius  A.  Mazewski,  President 
Mazewskl  set  the  tone  for  this  solemn 


commemorative  service  when  he  called 
upon  Americans  of  all  religions,  races 
and  ethnic  origins  to  join  in  paying  trib- 
ute to  the  gallantry  and  valor  of  those 
heroic  Poles  who  brought  to  the  continent 
of  E^urope,  179  years  ago,  the  spirit  of 
human  dignity  and  the  doctrine  of  self- 
determination  which  served  as  the  basis 
of  our  own  Constitution. 

I  shall  include  Mr.  Mazewski's  remarks, 
as  well  as  the  remarks  of  tdl  the  other 
speakers  on  the  program,  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  own  observations. 

It  was  a  source  of  great  pride  to  me  to 
see  such  a  huge  throng  of  people  assemble 
in  Humboldt  Park  yesterday  for  this 
patriotic  observance.  It  is  a  refiection  on 
the  patriotism  of  Americans  of  Polish 
descent,  and  at  the  same  time,  a  tribute 
to  the  leadership  of  not  only  the  Presi- 
dent Mazewskl,  but  his  very  able  wom- 
en's vice  president,  Mrs.  Irene  Wallace, 
who  was  general  chairman  of  yesterday's 
Chicago  observance. 

Mrs.  Wallace  deserves  the  eternal 
gratitude  of  all  Americans  for  taking  on 
the  difficult  task  of  organizing  yester- 
day's colorful  and  inspiring  parade  and 
the  program  at  Humboldt  Park.  Mrs. 
Wallace  is  a  young  woman,  but  her  zeal 
and  her  dedication  to  the  cause  of  human 
dignity,  is  a  source  of  inspiration  for 
Americans  of  all  ages. 

I  shall  include  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks,  a  formal  program  for  yester- 
day's memorial  service  and  the  names 
of  all  the  members  of  the  committee 
which,  under  the  careful  direction  of 
Mrs.  Wallace  and  through  outstanding 
cooperation,  helped  put  together  this 
imposing  tribute  to  human  dignity  yes- 
terday. President  Maaewskl  has  again 
proven  himself  an  outstanding  leader  for 
having  such  dedicated  people  assisting 
him. 

I  shall  include  in  my  remarks  the 
proclamation  issued  by  Mayor  Daley  and 
the  one  passed  by  the  Illinois  General 
Assembly  under  the  leadership  of  State 
Representative  Lechowlcz.  I  regret  that 
I  do  not  have  a  copy  of  an  address  de- 
livered by  the  Governor  of  Illinois,  Rich- 
ard B.  Ogllvie,  which  placed  into  proper 
perspective  the  challenge  that  lies  ahesid. 
but  I  shall  include  in  my  remarks  the 
address  delivered  by  Under  Secretary 
Elliot  L.  Richardson  who  was  the  main 
speaker  at  Chicago's  Polish  Constitution 
observance. 

All  of  those  who  played  such  a  key  role 
deserve  our  highest  commendatiMi. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
own  remarks,  a  number  of  my  colleagues 
have  asked  to  join  In  this  ^>ecial  order 
marking  the  179th  anniversary  of  Po- 
land's Constitution.  Their  remarks  will 
follow  in  this  special  order : 

RSMAKKS  BT   Alotsivs  A.  Mazkwski,  Pkksi- 

DENT,     POUSH      NATIOMAL     AlXlANCS,     CHI- 

CAOO,  Iix.,  Mat  3,  1910 

Today,  we  are  paying  tribute  to  the  great 
sons  of  Poland. 

They  taught  \is  that  true  patriotism  Is  a 
way  of  life  committed  to  national  goals  and 
purposes. 

In  their  search  for  true  patriotism,  they 
reached  the  summit  of  civic  wisdom  and 
probed  the  depths  of  the  awareness  of  na- 
tional req>onslblUUes.  They  Incorporated 
their  findings  In  the  May  3rd,  1791  Consti- 
tution. 
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This  document  Is  unique  In  certain  uni- 
versal appeals  to  manUnd. 

Although  It  U  fc  revolutionary  act.  It  did 
not  come  Into  being  through  revolutionary 
torment  and  bloodshed.  In  consonance  with 
the  Polish  tradition  of  tolerance  and  respect 
for  the  dignity  of  man.  It  Is  the  product  of 
civic  and  aoclaloglcal  evolution  In  PoUsb 
political  concepts. 

Unlike  moet  of  the  constitutions  that  were 
born  of  revolutions,  the  May  3rd  Act.  doee 
not  widen  the  horizons  of  Individual  free- 
dom, but  safeguards  the  naUonal  freedom 
with  the  sense  of  reaponslblUtles  and  pur- 
poses of  the  state. 

The  18th  Century  Poland  has  a  thought 
provoking  lesson  (or  us  In  America  today. 

As  a  state  and  a  comnjonwealth  of  na- 
tions. It  was  encuml>ered  by  too  much  In- 
dividual freedom,  too  much  social  and  civic 
permissiveness,  too  much  tolerance  of  the 
eviu  Inherent  In  unresponsiveness  to  the 
vlUl  Interests  of  the  country,  superceded  by 
grossly  exaggerated  rights  of  the  Individual. 
The  May  3rd  Constitution  came  too  late 
to  save  Poland  from  Immediate  dangers  of 
external  aggression.  It  gave,  however,  the 
Polish  people,  a  new  sense  of  national  life 
and  purposes.  And  therein  lies  the  endur- 
ing and  forever  persuasive  power  of  this 
noble  document.  It  was  the  wellsprlng  of 
national  aspirations  for  whole  generations  of 
Poles  even  as  It  Is  today  a  promise  of  de- 
liverance for  Poland  now  suffering  foreign 
Ideology  and  dominance. 

In  Its  universal  appeal,  the  May  3rd  Con- 
stitution contains  a  highly  relevant  lesson  for 
us  in  American  today. 

Uke  Poland  In  the  18th  Century,  we  in 
the  United  States  today  witness  excessive  In- 
dividual freedom  encroaching  upon  the  sta- 
bility, peace,  order  and  tranquility  of  the 
society 

We  see  the  gravity  of  social  cleavages,  suc- 
cored by  intellectual,  or  Indifferent  tolerance, 
that  may  rip  our  land  apart. 

On  the  far  out  fringe*  of  our  society  we  see 
the  devaluation  of  the  American  spirit  and 
ideal  which.  If  unchecked,  may  destroy  our 
national  viability  and  freedom. 

We  of  the  vast  silent  majority  cannot  af- 
ford to  remain  silent  much  longer: 

We  must  reassert  the  ascendancy  of  na- 
tional goals  and  purposes  over  the  individ- 
ual's pursuits  stemming  from  hedonism  and 
Irreverence  for  established  order: 

We  must  curb  the  real  danger  of  exces- 
sive permissiveness; 

We  must  put  limits  on  the  tolerance  of 
the  abuses  through  which  our  basic  freedoms 
suffer: 

We  mtist  recommit  ouraelves  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  patriotic  living. 

These,  my  friends,  are  not  rhetorics,  but 
Imperatives  for  our  American  nation — im- 
peratives Incorporated  In  the  May  3rd  Con- 
stitution. 

Admittedly,  we  have  certain  grievances  as 
an  Integral,  ten  mUllon  strong  segment  of 
America's  pluralist  society.  And  we  ask  our 
distinguished  guest  and  main  speaker,  the 
Honorable  Elliot  Lee  Richardson,  to  convey 
to  President  Nixon  our  feelings  and  opinions. 
We  feel  that  lines  of  communications  be- 
tween the  White  House  and  American  Polo- 
nla  are  somewhere,  perhaps,  unwittingly, 
shortclrculted  by  overly  protective  or  politi- 
cal misinformed  sides; 

that  as  an  ethnic  group  whose  history  in 
the  New  World  antedates  the  Pilgrims,  we 
have  taken  prominent  and  honorable  part 
in  every  phaae  of  American  history — yet  we 
have  not  received  proper  recognition  in  pol- 
itics— especially  in  federal  appointments: 

that  the  United  States  foreign  policy  is 
unduly  cautious  and  unimaginative  regard- 
ing "de  Jure"  recognition  of  the  Odra  Nyaa 
boundary,  which  act  would  be  a  stepping 
stone  toward  European  settlement,  peace 
and  security. 


Deeply  disturbed  by  recently  revealed 
NATO  plan  to  lay  a  nuclear  barrage  acroaa 
Poland  and  Czechoslovakia  in  case  of  the 
Soviet  aggression  against  Western  Europe. 
we  submit  to  the  United  States  authorities, 
that  such  plan  Is  Inhuman,  genocldal  and 
even  In  military  terms  untenable,  and  ask 
for  Its  rejection. 

These  grievances,  however,  are  being  sub- 
ordinated In  our  thinking  and  feeling  by  the 
overriding  national  interests  and  commit- 
ments which  are  being  challenged  by  the 
communist   conspiracy   In  South   East   Asia. 

Last  Thursday,  a  historic  decision  was 
made  by  President  Nixon,  as  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  American  Armed  Forces, 
responsible  before  the  electorate  and  history 
for  the  safety  and  security  of  our  nation  and 
for  lu  viability  In  terms  of  leaderslilp.  de- 
termination and  honor  as  the  leading  power 
of  the  free  world. 

We  may  have  differences  of  opinion  as  to 
the  JustificaUon  of  our  initial  involvement 
In  Vietnam. 

In  the  course  of  national  debates  we  may 
have  expressed  Itawkish  or  dovish  appraisal 
of  the  situation.  However,  the  time  for  de- 
bates had  ended  with  the  entry  of  our  gal- 
lant lighting  men  Into  Cambodia,  to  deny 
the  enemy  privileged  sanctuaries. 

We  do  not  subscribe  to  the  cries  for  bug- 
out  raised  by  far-out  dissenters.  But  we 
strongly  subscribe  to  Stephen  Decatur's  in- 
junction:  — "our  country,  right  or  wrong  I" 

A  man.  whom  we  placed  in  the  highest 
position  of  leadership.  reaponslbUlty  and 
trust,  has  made  a  decision  which  Is  binding. 
That  decision  undoubtedly  was  made  on  the 
basis  of  facts  and  information  not  accessible 
to  us  for  reasons  of  national  security. 

History  will  pnss  a  Judgment  on  It. 

Our  duty  is  not  the  question  that  decision 
at  this  critical  moment  of  Its  implementa- 
tion, but  abide  by  It  and  support  l^ 

nor  that  decision  was  made  by  the  man 
whom  we  entnisted  with  the  leadership, 
safety  and  good  name  of  our  country. 

Invocation.   Rrv.   Casiiub  Czakjcki,  CS.C. 
AsaociATK  PssToa.  Holt  TawrrT  CHtxacH, 

HOMBOLOT  PaMK,  MAT  3.  1970 

Heavenly  Father,  it  U  with  grateful 
hearts,  that  We.  Americans  of  Polish  herit- 
age, gather  here  for  these  inspiring  and 
colorful  PolUh  Constitution  Day  ceremonies. 
We  are  ever  mindful  of  our  thousand  year 
old  Faith  and  Culture.  We  are  aware  that  our 
forefathers  came  to  America  because  It  has 
always  been  the  land  of  the  free  and  the 
home  of  the  brave. 

Our  Father,  we  are  grateful  for  the  many 
blessings  Tou  have  bestowed  upon  all  the 
peoples  of  this  wonderful  country  of  oppor- 
tunity. We,  Americans  of  Polish  ancestry, 
along  with  other  Americans,  have  worked  to- 
gether, prayed  together,  laughed  together 
and  cried  together.  Above  all.  whenever  it 
was  necessary  to  defend  freedom  anywhere 
In  the  world,  we  fought,  bled  and  died  to 
preserve  our  precious  liberty. 

In  these  troubled  times.  Heavenly  Father, 
we  turn  to  You  fw  help.  Teach  ua  to  under- 
stand one  another:  to  trust  one  another;  to 
help  one  another;  to  love  one  another.  May 
America,  under  God,  remain  the  land  of  the 
free  and  the  home  of  the  brave.  Amen. 

Pboclamation 

Whereas,  Pound's  May  3rd  Constitution 
of  1791  has  been  and  remains  an  Inspiring 
and  vital  force  for  generations  of  Poles  dur- 
ing their  heroic  struggles  for  freedom  and 
Independence;  and 

Whereas,  In  our  times  It  grows  in  slgnlfl- 
cance  as  a  symbol  of  psychological  and  po- 
litical resistance  of  the  Polish  nation  against 
communist  oppression;  and 

Whereas,  the  Constitution  of  May  3rd  ob- 
servances have  become,  since  the  turn  of  the 
century,  an  Integral  part  of  Chicago's  civic 


and  patroitlc  acUvltles  and  have  always  been 
dignified  by  partlclpaUon  of  leading  pubUo 
officials  of  the  United  States:  and 

Whereas,  to  thousands  of  Americans  of 
PolUh  origin  In  the  Chicago  meuopolltan 
area  who  cherish  their  ethnic  heritage  the 
May  3rd  Constitution  commemorations  are 
the  wellsprlng  of  patriotism  and  dedication 
to  the  cause  ot  freedom  and  America's  great- 
ness: and 

Whereas,  this  years  observance  coincides 
with  the  90th  anniversary  of  the  Polish  Na- 
tional AUUnce  chief  sponsor  of  May  3rd  Ob- 
servances and  the  great  Polish  American 
fraterna'.  organization  whose  members  con- 
tribute much  to  the  civic,  cultural  and  eco- 
nomic betterment  of  our  city: 

Now,  therefore.  I.  Richard  J.  Daley.  Mayor 
of  the  City  of  Chicago,  do  hereby  deslgn«te 
May  3,  1970.  to  be  the  Polish  Constitution 
Day  in  Chicago,  and  urge  all  the  people  of 
our  city  to  Join  the  descendants  of  the  men 
of  great  civic  virtue  and  wisdom  who  framed 
this  historical  document,  by  participating  in 
the  parade  and  commemorative  progrant 
which  will  be  held  at  the  site  of  the  Kos- 
duszko  monument  In  Humboldt  Park 

Dated  this  twenty-fourth  day  of  April.  AD, 

1970. 

RicHAKO  J.  Dalit, 

Hay  or. 

Houss  RxaoLUTioN  No.  414,  8tat«  of  Illinois, 

SrvxNTT-SixTH  Gbnual  Assemblt,  House 

or  RxpazsENTATnrBS 

Whereas.  On  Sunday.  May  3.  1970.  the 
PolUh  National  Alliance  and  aU  of  Polonla 
will  commemorate  and  celebrate  the  179th 
anniversary  of  Poland's  adoption  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  B4ay  3.  1791.  the  moet  progressive 
and  llt>eral  legUlatlon  of  18th  century  Eu- 
rope; and 

Whereas.  Although  this  great  rebirth  and 
assertion  of  democracy  came  to  the  Polish 
people  too  late  to  forestall  the  3rd  partition 
of  Poland  in  1796  by  Russia,  Prussia  and 
Austria,  the  May  3rd  Constitution  neverthe- 
less became  for  the  succeeding  generations 
of  Polish  people  a  source  of  inspiration,  na- 
Uonal strength  and  faith  in  a  better  future; 
and 

Whereas,  in  the  United  States,  wherever 
Americans  of  PolUh  descent  live,  thU  holi- 
day U  obaerred  through  the  month  of  May 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  Polish  nation  and  to 
remind  fellow  Americans  that  Poland  was  one 
of  the  first  pioneers  of  liberalism  in  Europe; 
and 

Whereas.  The  celebration  commemorating 
the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  will  be  held 
in  Chicago's  Humboldt  Park  near  the  Gen- 
eral Thaddeus  Koscluazko  Monument  under 
the  auspices  of  Educational  Department  and 
ClrculU  ia-13  of  the  Polish  National  AUl- 
ance;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  By  the  House  of  RepresenUUves 
of  the  Seventy-Sixth  General  Assembly  of 
the  SUte  of  IlllnoU.  that  we  commend  the 
PolUh  National  Alliance  of  the  United  SUtes 
vepon  Its  celebraUon  of  the  179th  anniversary 
0*  the  adoption  of  the  Polish  Constitution  on 
May  3rd;  and  that  a  copy  of  thU  preamblf 
and  resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  President 
of  the  PolUh  National  Alliance  of  the  U.S. 
of  N-A.,  Mr.  Aloyslus  Mazewskl,  at  Its  national 
headquarters,  1530  West  Division  Street.  Chi- 
cago, nunoia  ooaaa. 

Adopted  by  the  House  of  RepresenUtives, 

April  23.  1970. 

Fu3»ic  B.  Sklcxs, 
Cleric,  House  of  RepresentaUvea. 
Jack  E.  Walkxb, 
Speaker.  House  of  Representatives. 

RzsoLunoN  Adoptkd  at  Mat  3d,  Constituiion 
Obsksvanck  Mat  3.  1970.  Chicaoo.  Undss 
THK    Auspicxs   or   THs   PoLiaa   Matiomal 
Allianoc 
Deeply  cognizant  and  appreciative  of  our 

ethnic  heritage  as  Am«rlcans  of  PoUah  orl- 
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gin.  we  solemnly  commemorate  one  of  the 
great  momente  in  the  political  hUtory  not 
only  of  Poland  but  of  all  free  nations  of  the 
world.  That  moment  arrived  on  May  Srd, 
1791  In  Warsaw  when  the  great  constitution 
of  national  renascence,  of  civic  wisdom  and 
responsibility,  and  of  social  JusUce  safe- 
guarding the  precept  of  liberty,  had  been 
proclaimed  by  the  Great  Diet  of  Poland. 

Gratefully  acknowledging  that  moment  of 
our  forefathers'  recommitment  to  Individual 
freedom  and  democratic  processes  under  the 
principle  of  the  law  and  order  of  the  land, 
we  unanimously  adopted  the  following 
resolution — 

1.  Deeply  dUturbed  by  recently  pubUclced 
and  debated  NATO  plan  which  would  wan- 
tonly and  needlessly  kill  millions  of  people 
and  devastate  Poland  and  Czechoslovakia  in 
the  event  of  the  Soviet  aggression  against 
West  Europe,  we  urge  that  the  United  States 
as  the  principal  and  leading  power  In  the 
North  AtUntlc  Treaty  Organization  reject 
thU  plan  In  Its  entirety.  It  U  our  considered 
opinion  that  a  nuclear  barrage  across  Poland 
and  Czechoslovakia,  without  a  pre-emptive 
strike  against  ballistic  bases  In  Russia  will 
not  deter  the  Russian  armed  forces  from  an 
offensive  against  West  Europe;  on  the  oon> 
trary,  by  pracUcally  g\iaranteeing  immunity 
to  Soviet  nuclear  arsenal,  the  plan  might 
give  the  Russian  command  an  opportunity 
for  a  pre-emptive  strike  against  Europe. 
Military  considerations,  however,  are  of  sec- 
ondary Importance  In  this  NATO  Plan.  The 
moral  Issue  Involved  in  it  U  of  overriding 
and  paramount  importance.  From  the  stand- 
I>olnt  of  international  morality  and  human 
decency  thU  plan  should  and  must  be 
rejected. 

a.  Taking  note  of  recent  developments  In 
the  area  of  international  relations,  with  a 
special  emphasU  on  the  deepening  crises  In 
bouth  East  Asia,  we  unequivocally  support  the 
United  States  Government  in  its  search  for 
honorable,  permanent  and  Just  solution  to 
the  armed  conflict  In  the  Far  East,  to  the 
controlled  and  safeguarded  nuclear  arms  lim- 
itations, and  to  general  disarmament  under 
meaningful  and  effecUv«  international 
control. 

3.  In  view  of  the  slowly  and  hesitatingly 
developing  dialog  between  West  and  East 
Europe,  we  submit  that  the  Initiative  of  the 
United  States  In  an  early  and  Irrevocable 
recognition  of  the  Polish-German  frontier 
along  the  Odra-Nysa  Rivers  would  Immeas- 
tirably  strengthen  those  elemente  In  both 
parts  of  divided  Europe,  who  strive  toward 
Initial  accommodation  and  eventual  peace 
settlement  in  Europe. 

De  facto  possession  of  the  lands  along  the 
Odra-Nysa  Rivers  by  Poland  Is  an  Irreversible 
fact  of  history.  De  Jure  acceptance  of  this 
fact  would  be  an  Important  step  toward 
restoring  to  Europe  Its  demographic,  hU- 
torical  and  cultural  wholeneas  now  split  by 
the  Yalta  principle  which  never  have  had 
any  validity. 

4.  We  further  submit  that  by  reasons  of 
geogr^>hy  and  demography,  Poland  con- 
stitute the  keystone  to  Central  and  Bast 
European  peace  and  stability  and  as  su^ 
should  be  singled  out  by  the  United  States 
foreign  ptollcy  for  particular  attention.  With- 
in thU  frame  of  reference,  we  strongly  rec- 
ommend that  Poland  be  accorded: 

(a)  Moet  privileged  status  In  trade 
relations: 

(b)  Economic  and  technical  assistance  to 
the  Polish  people  mostly  through  utilization 
of  the  American  counterpart  funds  In  Poland 
for  such  projects  as  the  regulation  and  elee- 
triflcaUon  of  the  VUtula  basin,  building  of 
another  hospital  similar  to  the  one  in  Krakow 
which  stands  as  a  symbol  of  American  gener- 
osity and  concern  with  the  well-being  of  the 
PoUsh  people; 

(c)  Restoration  of  the  cultural  exchanges 
between  the  United  States  and  Poland  which 
would  envlaion  supplying  Polish  college  and 
ynlversity    Ubraries    with    latest    scientific 


publications  of  the  West,  exchange  of  stu- 
dents and  professors,  reciprocity  in  perform- 
ing arte  and  eventual  restoration  of  the 
Royal  Castle  in  Warsaw. 

4.  As  Americans  already  deeply  rooted  in 
American  soil,  we  pledge  continuous  enrich- 
ment of  the  United  States  with  the  best 
values  of  our  millennial  ethnic  heritage,  and 
our  total  dedication  to  the  defense  and 
perpetuation  of  the  American  way  of  life. 

Adoxkss  bt  tbz  Honosable  Eluot  L.  Rich- 
AKOSON,  Undkx  Seottabt  ot  Statk 

"All  power  in  civil  society  should  be  de- 
rived from  the  will  of  the  people,  Ite  end 
and  Its  object  being  the  preservation  and  in- 
tegrity of  the  stete,  civil  liberty,  and  the  good 
order  of  society,  on  an  equal  scale,  and  on 
a  lasting  foundation." 

I  need  not  remind  you  that  those  words  of 
so  much  universal  meaning  came  from  the 
PolUh  Constitution  of  1791.  They  embody 
Ideas  of  particular  meaning  to  Americans. 
Those  same  Ideas  had  been  enshrined  In  our 
own  Declaration  of  Independence  fifteen 
years  earlier. 

As  a  nation.  Poland  has  known  its  share 
of  triumphs  and  much  more  than  Its  share 
of  tragedy.  The  Constitution  of  1791  was  such 
a  triumph.  Ite  Importance  stretched  beyond 
Poland's  borders.  It,  for  example,  inspired 
the  brave  men,  who,  early  in  the  19th  Cen- 
tury, made  the  first  of  a  series  of  attempte 
to  throw  off  the  despotism  which  bound 
Poles  and  Russians  and  so  many  other  peo- 
ples. 

It  is  more  than  fitting,  therefore,  that  May 
3  should  be  celebrated  not  Just  by  the  Polish- 
Americans,  but  by  all  Americans. 

The  Proclamation  of  our  own  Constitu- 
tion, In  1789,  was  basically  the  beginning  of 
our  life  as  a  nation.  At  the  time  of  the  proc- 
lamation of  the  Constitution  of  1791,  Poland 
had  more  than  800  years  of  recorded  history 
behind  her.  Now  Poland  looks  back  on  more 
than  1,000  years  of  national  life.  It  U  not 
for  me  today  to  try  to  outline  for  you  all  of 
the  achievemente  of  the  PolUh  people  dur- 
ing that  thousand  years.  One  cannot  help  but 
recall,  however,  that  It  was  PolUh  valor 
which  on  two  memorable  occasions  prevented 
the  submersion  of  our  western  civilization  as 
it  has  evolved  since  Greco-Roman  times.  I 
refer  to  the  battle  of  Legnica  in  1241  when 
the  Tartar  hordes  were  turned  back  from 
their  invasion  of  Europe  and  to  the  raUing 
of  the  ottoman  siege  of  Vienna  by  Jan  So- 
bleskl  in  1683. 

We  all  know  what  Poland's  position  on 
the  border  lands  of  Western  civilization  has 
cost  her.  Only  a  little  more  than  25  years 
ago.  the  news  of  the  Massacre  In  Katyn  For- 
est shocked  the  world. 

The  gallant  uprising  in  Warsaw  thrilled, 
and  then  grieved,  all  those  who  love  freedom. 
Untold  numbers  of  Polish  men  and  women 
gave  their  lives  to  prove  the  words  of  their 
national  anthem.  "Poland  has  not  yet 
Perished." 

No  nation  has  ever  been  more  a  prisoner 
of  her  geography.  We  know  of  the  partitions 
and  subjugations  which  have  wracked 
Poland.  Following  the  Napoleonic  wars,  there 
was  a  saying  in  Poland:  "Paris  U  too  far 
away;  the  Tsar  U  too  near  at  hand,  and  God 
U  too  high.** 

But,  while  the  PoUsh  State  was  repeatedly 
destroyed,  the  Polish  Nation  remained 
through  that  thousand  years  to  confound 
and  confuse  Ite  oppressors.  It  remains  today, 
a  living  symbol  of  the  futility  of  tyrante. 

In  America,  we  think  of  the  many  con- 
tributions Poland  has  made  to  the  develop- 
ment of  our  Country  and  ite  arte  and  sci- 
ences. All  Americans  know  of  those  brave 
amd  selfless  soldiers.  Thaddeus  Koscluszko 
and  Casimir  Pulaski,  who  Joined  the  newly 
formed  army  of  the  Continental  Congress  as 
volunteers  to  employ  their  considerable  mili- 
tary and  technical  skilU,  and  eventually  to 
shed  their  blood  for  the  cause  of  freedom.  ,• 


We  think  of  the  countless  families  from 
a  divided  Poland  under  foreign  occupation 
during  the  19th  and  early  20th  centuries, 
who  left  their  homeland,  their  loved  ones, 
and  their  means  of  livelihood  to  share  both 
the  difficulties  and  the  rewards  tbU  Country 
had  in  store  for  them.  They  contributed  to 
the  cultural  and  material  enrichment  of 
America  Just  as  such  pre-eminent  figures  as 
Copernicus  and  Chopin  had  contributed  to 
the  cultural  heritage  and  enrichment  of  all 
mankind. 

Like  earlier  attempte  to  submerge  them, 
the  current  separation  of  Poland  and  other 
Eastern  European  peoples  from  their  West- 
ern heritage  and  relationships  Is  doomed  to 
failure.  Even  the  suffocating  darkness  of  the 
StallnUh  night  was  not  sufficient  to  sever 
the  PolUb  peoples  from  their  traditional  ties 
or  to  terrorize  them  into  submission.  Thir- 
teen years  ago,  the  imvanqulshed  spirit  of 
the  Polish  people  forced  the  foreign  occu- 
piers to  allow  to  Poland  a  measure  of  na- 
tional autonomy. 

The  United  Stetes  is  doing  what  It  can  to 
foster  greater  educational,  cultural  and 
scientific  Interohange  with  the  countries  ol 
Eastern  Europe.  Eleven  studente  from  Al- 
liance College,  which,  as  you  know,  U  sup- 
ported by  the  Polish  National  Alliance,  will 
be  studying  in  thU  coming  school  year  in 
Krakow.  Poland.  Such  encouragement  of 
American  studente  of  Polish  descent  to  avail 
themselves  of  government  grante  for  overseas 
study  tn  the  land  of  their  forefathers  U  a 
forward  looking  step.  I  congratulate  the  Al- 
liance for  promoting  it. 

Neither  we  nor  the  peoples  of  Eastern  Eu- 
rope have  been  willing  to  accept  the  present 
restrainte  and  restrictions  in  national  life 
as  a  permanent  state  of  affairs.  And  we  re- 
fuse to  recognize  any  doctrine  under  which 
a  great  power  can  claim  the  right  to  inter- 
vene militarily,  not  only  to  Impose  unpopular 
govemmente,  but  to  determine  what  the  in- 
ternal policies  of  those  govemmente  will  be. 

As  long  as  there  are  such  restraints  and 
such  arbitrary  abuses  of  powers,  however, 
we  are  left  with  no  choice  but  to  look  to  our 
owr  strength.  It  has  long  been  a  traditional 
saying  that  the  warrior  with  the  longest 
sword  was  the  most  menacing.  The  rest  of 
that  saying  U  that  tl  you  cannot  lengthen 
your  sword,  you  must  thicken  your  shield. 
We  wUh  to  menace  nobody.  The  United 
Stetes  hopes  that  through  negotiations  we 
can  blunt  some  of  the  dangers  and  eliminate 
some  of  the  problems  of  a  divided  Europe. 
We  must  pursue  policies  aimed  at  a  genuine 
relaxation  of  tensions  between  East  and  West. 
But  we  must  also  fashion  common  policies, 
together  with  our  allies,  for  the  pursuit  of 
security  both  through  miUtary  strength  and 
through  arms  control. 

None  of  us  wante  to  see  the  proliferation 
of  new  and  more  awful  means  of  mass  de- 
struction. We  are  taking  every  possible  ac- 
tion, consistent  with  our  security,  to  see  that 
It  U  avoided.  ThU  U  the  meaning  of  the 
strategic  arms  llmltetion  talks  now  going 
on  in  Vienna.  We  miut,  however,  face  the 
fact  that  common  security  will  never  be  ob- 
tained If  we  are  unwilling  to  make  the  neces- 
sary sacrifices  for  our  own  defense. 

Any  potential  enemy  must  be  forced  In  ad- 
vance to  face  up  to  the  coe.te  of  risking  an 
all-out  assault  on  American  retaliatory 
power  ...  If  we  were  not  In  a  position  to 
establish  such  a  modem  defense,  the  valid- 
ity of  our  promises  to  our  allies  would 
quickly  come  Into  question.  For  Eastern  Eu- 
rope, thU  would  mean  that  the  changes  and 
evolution  of  the  past  fifteen  years  could  be 
undone  at  a  moment's  notice.  The  slow 
growth  of  a  greater  autonomy,  the  goal  of 
eventual  freedom,  would  be  put  in  mortal 
Jeopardy. 

There  have  Indeed  been  meaningful 
changes.  Where  once  we  saw  what  appeared 
to  be  a  monolithic  system  directed  from  one 
center  by  one  man,  we  now  see  Increased 
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evidence  of  nktional  assertlveneas.  People 
who  fought  for,  and  got.  minimum  physic*! 
needs  now  seek  the  kind  of  human  freedoms 
they  know  all  to  well  exist  elsewhere. 

Oovernments  are  rediscovering  the  his- 
tories of  their  own  peoples,  histories  which 
have  l>een  distorted  and  even  lianned.  Al- 
though there  are  those  In  Eastern  Europe 
who  would  like  to  turn  the  clock  back  and 
who  have  tried  to  erode  even  the  limited 
freedoms  obtained  at  such  costs  In  1965.  we 
know  that  In  the  end  they  cannot  be  suc- 
cessful. They  will  have  to  accommodate  to 
the  demands  of  their  peoples. 

How  can  we  be  sure?  Even  now.  we  see  a 
rising  concern  over  the  growing  technological 
gap  between  European  countries  and  the 
West  Those  economies  may  not  be  In  danger 
of  collapse,  but  they  are  falling  behind  with 
every  day  that  passes.  Those  failure*  must 
and  will  have  their  political  Impact.  The 
parties  which  thought  they  had  all  of  the 
answers  simply  cannot  answer  the  most  basic 
economic  problems  at  all. 

In  this  situation  we  can  and  do  hope  for 
meaningful  negotiations  which  can  lead  back 
m  the  direction  of  normalizing  the  life  of 
Europe.  We  seek  to  deal  with  concrete  is- 
sues and  try  in  concrete  ways  to  resolve  them  j 
avoiding  meetings  for  their  own  sake  which 
can  raise  unfounded  hopes.  Although  we 
must  continue  to  probe  all  openings  for  let- 
ter East-West  relations,  we  must  remember 
that  coexistence  requires  more  than  Just  a 
spirit  of  good  will.  It  requires  patient  and 
precise  efforts  to  reconcile  specific  Issues.  It 
requires  the  definition  of  positive  goals  which 
can  be  achieved  within  the  context  of  fully 
observed  agreements  It  requires  real  pro- 
gress on  the  settlement  of  the  real  problems 
which  face  us. 

As  President  Nixon  has  said,  "It  Is  not 
enough  to  talk  of  relaxing  tension,  unless 
we  keep  In  mind  the  fact  that  20  years  of 
tension  were  not  caused  by  superficial  mis- 
understandings. A  change  of  mood  is  useful 
only  If  It  refiects  some  change  of  mind  about 
political  purpose.  It  is  not  enough  to  talk  of 
European  security  In  the  abstract  We  must 
know  the  elemenu  of  insecurity  and  bow  to 
remove  them." 

Certainly,  the  continued  restrictions  on  the 
national  Ufe  of  Poland  and  the  other  Eastern 
European  countries  are  such  elements  of  in- 
security. They  cannot  be  glossed  over  or 
obliterated  by  an  attempt  to  rxiah  Into  an 
ill-prepared  for  conference  which  would  con- 
tribute nothing  significant  to  changing  the 
present  unnatural  situation  In  Europe. 

The  military  intervention  In  Caechoslova- 
kia  stands  to  the  shame  of  all  of  the  govem- 
menu  Involved,  though  not  to  that  of  their 
peoples,  who  had  no  share  In  the  decision. 
We  are  not  willing  and  we  do  not  believe  the 
peoples  of  Eastern  Europe  want  us  to  gloss 
over  In  advance  such  disgraceful  adventure* 
by  an  unqualified  acceptance  of  the  status 
quo.  Their  freedom  does  not  lie  in  that  direc- 
tion. Maintenance  of  our  freedom  precludes 
such  an  action  by  us. 

This  Is  something  of  which  President 
Nixon  Is  deeply  aware.  His  historic  visit  to 
Warsaw  as  Vice  President  and  the  magni- 
ficent reception  he  received  are  well  remem- 
bered by  both  Poles  *nd  Americans. 

In  espousing  a  genuine  reconciliation  be- 
tween Eastern  and  Western  Europe,  we  can- 
not Ignore  the  fact  that  It  will  be  won  and 
firmly  established  oiily  when  nations  are  free 
to  deal  with  one  another  on  a  basis  of  equal- 
ity and  mutual  respect.  During  the  first  and 
second  World  Wars,  many  Poles  fully  recog- 
nized the  Indivisibility  of  theU  freedom  and 
security  from  those  of  their  brothers  to  the 
East  *nd  fought  for  them  under  the  ban- 
ner: "For  our  Freedom  and  Tours.** 

That  Is  the  spirit  in  which  all  of  us  must 
seek  to  solve  the  problems  of  today's  world. 
If  we  are  true  to  it.  we  will  ensure  *  true 
'  security  and  a  true  freedom  for  all.  We  know 
tlMt  freedom  and  security  are  concept* 
which  cannot  be  divided  without  diminish- 
ing tbem. 


"The  preservation  and  integrity  of  the 
State,  civil  liberty,  and  the  good  order  of 
Society,  on  an  equal  scale,  and  on  a  lasting 
founds  Uon"— All  these  the  Polish  Consti- 
tution of  1791  held  to  be  the  "End  and  .  .  . 
object"  of  government,  which  must  be  "de- 
rived from  the  will  of  the  people."  Recall- 
ing those  words  of  1791  we  remember  those 
who  are  deprived  of  their  effect.  "While  yet 
we  live."  we  will  not  forget  them. 

PaocRAif.    Mat    3d    CoNsrrruTioN    Dat    Ob- 

SERVANCC.  HUMBOUIT  PASK.  MAT  3.  1970 

1.  Opening  remarks.  Chester  Mlkolajczyk, 
Commissioner  District  13,  PNA;  Helen  Ora- 
wiec.  Commissioner  District  12,  PNA, 

2.  National  anthems:  American  and  Polish: 
Holy  Trinity  High  School  Band. 

3.  Invocation:  Rev,  Caslmlr  Czapllckl. 
CSC.  Associate  Pastor,  Holy  Trinity  Church. 

4.  introduction  of  master  of  ceremonies: 
Hon.  Aloyslus  A  Mazewskl,  President  of  PNA 
and  PAC, 

5.  Honor  gun  salute:  Polish  Legion  of 
American  Veterans,  Dept.  of  Illinois  Service 
Officer  in  Charge. 

6.  Wreath  laying  ceremony. 

7.  Remarks:  Hon.  Richard  J.  Daley.  Mayor 
of  Chicago. 

8.  Remarks:  Hon.  Richard  B.  OgUvle,  Gov- 
ernor of  SUte  of  Illinois 

9.  Address:  Hon.  Elliott  Richardson,  Under- 
secretary of  State.       • 

10.  Reading  of  resolution:  Mrs.  Irene  Wal- 
lace. PNA  Vice-President  and  General  Chair- 
man of  the  Observance. 

11.  Remarks:  Major  Oen.  Antonl  Grud- 
Blnskl,  O.B.E.  Repr.  1st  Armoured  Oiv.  In 
London. 

12.  Introduction  of  guest*: 

13.  Benediction:  Rt.  Rev  Pr*ncls  Rowlnskl. 
Bishop  of  tbe  Western  Diocese.  Polish  Na- 
tional Catholic  Church. 

14:  Conclusion: 

paocKAM   coMMTrm: 

Irene  Wallace.  Vice-President  PNA,  General 
Chairman. 

Comm.  Chester  Mlkblajcayk.  Program 
Chairman. 

Comm.  Helen  Orawiec.  Program  Secretary. 

Comm.  Thomas  Paczynskl : 

Conun.  Sophie  Buczkowski, 

Prank  M  Prochot.  Vice-President  PNA. 

Edward  Moskal.  Treasurer  PNA. 

Thaddeus  Radosz,  Director  PNA. 

Catherine  Dlenes.  Director  PNA. 

Dr.  Edward  Rozanskl,  Director  PNA. 

John  Zlemba.  Director  PNA. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr  Speaker, 
on  May  3  we  celebrated  the  179th  an- 
niversary of  the  Polish  Constitution  of 
1791.  This  celebration  marks  a  great  day 
In  the  history  of  our  planet  because  al- 
though the  people  of  Poland  have  not 
yet  been  liberated,  their  forefathers 
concept  of  liberty,  which  this  document 
so  eloquenUy  depicts,  continues  to  live 
in  the  world  corridors  of  International 
thought. 

Just  2  short  years  after  America 
drafted  her  Constitution,  the  high  prin- 
cipled and  proud  people  of  Poland, 
amidst  a  backdrop  of  absolutism  and 
militarism,  drafted  an  instrument  which 
to  this  day  Is  considered  a  landmark  for 
liberalism  and  democracy  In  Ehirope. 
These  ideas  are  summarized  in  the  Polish 
Constitution  thusly: 

All  power  in  clvU  society  should  be  derived 
from  the  wUl  of  the  people.  Its  end  and 
object  being  the  preservation  and  Integrity 
of  tbe  state,  the  civil  Uberty  and  the  good 
order  of  society,  on  an  equal  scale  and  on  a 
lasting  foundation. 

This  philosophy  of  government  dis- 
cernible throughout  the  Third  of  May 
Polish  Constitution  leads  one  to  believe 
that  the  American  people  and  the  Polish 


people  had  each  drawn  Inspiration  for 
their  respective  constitutions  from  the 
same  source. 

Unfortunately,  the  adoption  of  this 
great  document  did  not  provide  the  sus- 
tained impetus  for  Insuring  the  freedom 
which  It  promised.  As  a  result,  4  years 
after  the  constitution  was  adopted,  Po- 
land was  partitioned  by  Russia,  Prussia, 
and  Austria  and  thereby  became  em- 
broidered in  the  throws  of  a  political 
vortex  which  to  date  they  have  been 
unable  to  escape.  Nevertheless,  genera- 
tions of  Poles  both  home  and  abroad 
continue  to  dream  of  the  day  when  Po- 
land's struggle  for  liberty  will  be 
achieved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  say  that  ^ 
our  participation  in  this  observance  to- 
day underscores  America's  support  and 
interest  in  the  Polish  nation  as  well  as 
all  people  around  the  globe  who  are 
dedicated  in  their  efforts  to  escape  the 
personal  bondage  of  communism. 

Mr,  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  strug- 
gle to  be  free  of  both  internal  and  ex- 
ternal repression  of  human  dignity  and 
spirit  and  thought  belongs  to  men  of  all 
ages. 

Shortly  after  their  adoption  of  a  writ- 
ten constitution,  not  dissimilar  in  lan- 
guage and  philosophy  to  our  own,  the 
Polish  people  In  1795  suffered  the  third 
partition  of  their  country  which  deprived 
them  of  their  sovereignty. 

I  join  the  commemoration  of  this 
Just,  but  shortlived  freedom  of  the  Po- 
lish people. 

Those  of  us  who  are  ctistodians  of  free 
democratic  institutions  have  the  most 
sombre  responsibility  to  preserve  our 
precious  right  through  the  expansion 
of  free  thought  and  the  continued  search 
for  social  and  human  Justice  for  all 
men. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  wish  to  Join  with  my  colleagues  and 
with  all  Polish  Americans  in  honoring 
the  179th  anniversary  of  the  creation  of 
the  Polish  Constitution  of  1791.  This 
Constitution,  like  our  own,  espoused  the 
concept  that  all  power  In  civil  society 
should  be  derived  from  the  will  of  the 
people. 

Unfortunately,  history  has  not  been 
kind  to  our  Polish  brothers.  Only  during 
a  very  few  of  the  past  179  years  have 
the  Polish  people  enjoyed  the  freedom 
and  independence  to  which  they  aspire. 
Since  1791,  Poland  has  suffered  a  history 
of  repeated  invasion  and  occupation  by 
its  neighbors.  Even  today  the  people  of 
Poland  must  celebrate  this  occasion 
silently  behind  an  iron  curtain  and  un- 
der the  iron  hand  of  Moscow. 

Throughout  this  history  of  occupa- 
tion and  oppression  the  Polish  people 
kept  alive  their  desire  for  human  dig- 
nity and  human  freedom.  While  the 
flame  has  flickered  dimly  In  the  Polish  . 
torch  of  liberty,  the  fire  that  bums  ) 
brightly  in  the  spirit  of  the  Polish  peo- 
ple has  served  a  higher  Illumination. 
The  oppression  and  sacrifices  of  the 
Polish  people  serve  as  constant  re- 
minders that  freedom  once  lost  Is  not 
easily  regained.  Few  lessons  of  history 
are  so  lucidly  portrayed. 

Other  fellow  citizens  of  Polish  descent 
have  contributed  their  strength,  skills 
and  vitality  to  forge  a  nation  founded 
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in  traditions  of  freedom  and  dignity.  I 
am  proud  to  stand  with  them  today  in 
honor  of  these  traditions.  I  share  t^elr 
concern  for  the  future  of  their  home- 
land. I  support  their  efforts  to  encour- 
age the  eternal  struggle  that  must  be 
waged  for  man's  freedom.  Finally.  I 
join  in  their  hope  that  some  day  Poland 
will  once  again  realize  the  ideals  of  their 
May  3  Constitution. 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  yesterday  some  10  million 
Americans  of  Polish  descent  and  Poles 
throughout  the  free  world  commemo- 
rated a  noble  experiment  in  democracy — 
an  experiment  doomed  to  failure  by 
world  powers. 

Joining  in  this  worldwide  observance, 
coordinated  in  this  coimtry  by  the  Polish 
American  Congress,  were  many  thou- 
sands of  my  Polish  friends  and  neigh- 
bors whom  I  have  the  honor  of  represent- 
ing in  my  congressional  district. 

It  is  to  them  specifically  and  the  brave 
Polish  people  generally  to  whom  I  dedi- 
cate my  brief  remarks  of  admiration. 

Perhaps  it  is  with  a  bit  of  chauvinism 
that  we  Americans  look  upon  ourselves 
as  Uie  pioneers  of  democratic  and  con- 
stitutional government.  How  many  of  us 
realize  that  a  brief  2  years  after  the 
United  States  was  formed  by  our  own 
Constitution,  the  people  of  Poland,  on 
May  3. 1791,  promulgatec'  their  own  Con- 
stitution guaranteeing  rights  and  privi- 
leges unknown  on  the  European  Con- 
tinent at  that  time. 

The  tenets  of  the  Polish  Constitution 
can  be  summed  up  from  the  following 
quotation: 

AU  power  in  clvU  society  should  be  de- 
rived from  the  wUl  of  the  people,  lU  end  and 
object  being  tbe  preservation  and  Integrity 
of  tbe  state,  the  civil  liberty  and  the  good 
order  of  society,  on  an  equal  scale  and  on  a 
lasting  foundation. 

TO  those  of  us  who  take  our  civil 
liberties  for  granted,  the  above  may  be 
of  little  impact;  but  to  those  familiar 
with  the  time  and  the  mores  of  the  Eu- 
ropean society  of  that  period  this  noble 
experiment  must  be  viewed  as  outstand- 
ing. 

Little  Poland  was  surrounded  by  mili- 
taristic, autocratic,  imperialistic  govern- 
ments— each  eyeing  the  fertile  lands  of 
Poland  with  envious  desires. 

Unfortunately,  as  it  has  happened 
from  the  18th  century  through  to  our 
own  20th  century,  the  small  nations  have 
been  victimized  by  the  large  ones. 

In  a  short  4  years,  this  attempt  at  lib- 
eralism and  democracy  was  ended,  as 
the  troops  of  Russia.  Prussia,  and  Austria 
Invaded  and  i>artltioned  Poland  among 
themselves. 

I  wish  I  was  in  the  position  to  state 
that  this  is  only  history  and  these  "er- 
rors" have  been  corrected  in  our  own  "en- 
lightened age."  Of  course.  I  cannot 
Poland  today  is  not  free,  either  internally 
or  externally.  Its  govenunent  is  not 
constituted  for  the  benefit  of  its  people 
and  is  controlled  and  managed  by  a 
major  power  determined  to  carry  its  phi- 
losophy and  stringent  lack  of  personal 
freedom  throughout  the  world. 

May  the  day  come  when  the  tenets  of 
the  May  3, 1791,  PoUsh  Constitution  once 
more  govern  this  noble  nation. 


Mr.  HEL8TOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
celebrating,  this  year,  the  179th  anniver- 
sary of  the  adoption  of  the  memorable 
May  3  Constitution  of  Poland. 

This  historic  Polish  national  holiday  is 
observed  solemnly  throughout  the  world, 
and  above  all,  by  the  10  million  Americans 
of  Polish  descent  in  the  United  States. 

We  can  stress  with  pride  that  this 
great  national  holiday  is  not  observed 
only  by  those  of  Polish  origin.  For  many 
years,  by  traditional  custom,  the  U.S. 
Congress  observes  this  anniversary  and 
many  Members  of  Congress  express  their 
respects  for  the  3rd  of  May  Constitu- 
tion. Many  State  governors  and  mayors 
of  large  cities,  by  proclamation,  recog- 
nize the  importance  of  this  day. 

What  caused  the  fact  that  this  Polish 
Constitution  has  foimd  such  a  strong 
echo  and  response  in  so  many  countries 
of  the  free  world  and  particularly  here 
on  the  free  soil  of  the  United  States  of 
America? 

The  Constitution  of  May  3. 1791.  was  a 
great  accomplishment  of  deep  minds  of 
the  most  brilliant  contemporary  law  ex- 
perts, politicians,  and  philosophers,  who 
based  this  important  act  on  the  highest 
contemporary  ideals  of  freedom  and  de- 
mocracy that  have  enlightened  the  minds 
of  the  authors  of  the  present  American 
Constitution  and  the  French  Declaration 
of  the  Rights  of  Man  and  Citizen. 

Unfortunately,  Poland  at  that  time 
was  nearing  its  fall  and  was  soon  to 
succumb  to  the  force  of  the  greater  po- 
tentials of  the  enemies  who  surrounded 
her  on  all  sides. 

Within  4  years  after  the  adoption  of 
the  May  Constitution,  the  third  partition 
of  Poland  and  a  long  period  of  slavery 
ensued.  In  the  years  that  followed  Poland 
had  the  benefit  of  full  independence  for 
barely  20  years,  from  1918  to  1939.  Twice; 
namely  in  the  times  of  the  so-called  Con- 
gressional Kingdom,  from  1815  to  1830 
and  lately,  from  1945  to  1956,  Poland 
was  governed  by  envoys  or  ambassadors 
of  Moscow.  All  the  remaining  years  of 
that  period,  beginning  with  the  third 
partition  120  years  ago,  were  days  of  ab- 
solute slavery. 

But  what  are  these  years  in  the  con- 
text of  the  thousand  years  which  have 
elapsed  since  the  founding  of  the  Polish 
State,  since  the  adoption  by  Poland  of 
Christianity  and  which  thousand-yefir 
anniversary  we  have  celebrated  only  4 
years  ago? 

Truly  those  120  years  are  only  a  small 
fraction  of  the  glorious  and  brilliant  1.000 
years  of  the  history  of  Poland.  These 
1,000  years  of  the  Polish  State  are  bright- 
ened by  such  historical  facts  as  the  vic- 
tory of  Boleslaw  Chrobry  over  the  Ger- 
mans; as  the  foundii.g  of  one  of  the  first 
universities  in  Eurcve,  the  Jagiellon  Uni- 
versity in  Krakow:  the  victory  of  Jagiello 
over  the  Crusaders  at  Grunwald;  the  epi- 
cal discovery  by  Nicholas  Kopemik — 
Copernicus — that  the  earth  revolves 
aroimd  its  axis  and  around  the  sun;  the 
victory  of  Jan  Sobieski  in  Vienna. 

A  nation  with  such  traditions  and  such 
historic  and  scientific  accomplishment  is 
truly  a  great  nation.  The  greatness  of  a 
nation  and  a  country  is  not  measured  by 
the  vastness  of  its  lands  or  the  size  of 
its  population.  A  nation's  contribution 


to  the  world  culture  and  civilization  on 
one  hand,  and  its  participation  and  its 
position  in  international  politics,  the 
weight  of  the  voice  of  Its  representatives 
In  negotiations  deciding  on  the  fate  of 
nations  on  the  world  scale  on  the  other 
hand,  are  the  determining  factors  of  a 
nation's  greatness. 

Poland,  today,  does  not  play  a  great 
role  in  the  international  arena,  but  in 
the  past  1,000  years  there  were  long 
periods  when  not  only  was  the  Polish 
position  and  the  Polish  voice  considered 
and  when  it  was  a  deciding  factor  In  the 
formation  of  the  fate  of  the  world. 

Even  in  the  period  of  those  sad  days 
when  Poland  was  practically  erased  from 
the  map  of  the  free  countries  of  the 
world,  the  Poles  were  not  forgotten  as 
a  nation  and  they  played  an  important 
role  In  the  history  of  the  culture  and 
diplomacy  of  the  world. 

Above  all.  the  Polish  people  never  ac- 
quiesced in  their  lot  as  an  unfree  pec^le. 
In  their  own  country,  as  in  all  parts  of 
the  world,  the  Pole  fought  insistently 
on  the  fields  of  battle  and  did  his  share 
for  his  own  freedom  and  the  freedom 
of  others.  Kosciuszko  and  Pulaski  in 
America;  the  Dabrowski  Legions  in  the 
Napoleonic  Wars;  Prince  Joseph  Ponia- 
towski  who  paid  with  death  in  the  waters 
of  the  Elster  for  his  title  as  French  Mar- 
shal; the  glorious  but  bloody  Polish  in- 
surrections of  1830,  1848,  and  1863;  the 
participation  of  Poles  in  the  last  two 
World  Wars  on  all  fronts  of  the  world; 
the  victory  over  the  Soviet  armies  of 
Lenin  and  Trotsky  in  1920;  and  that 
memorable  battle  of  the  Vistula,  which 
had  been  rated  as  one  of  the  17  decisive 
wars  determining  the  fate  of  the  worid; 
the  defeat  of  the  Hitler  forces  at  Monte 
Casslno  in  1944.  All  of  these  are  but  a  few 
of  the  bright  milestones  on  the  road  of 
Poland  to  independence  and  freedom. 

And  in  the  same  period,  the  contribu- 
tion of  the  Polish  nation  in  the  field  of 
progress  and  general  world  culture  is 
also  great.  The  nsmies  of  the  Polish  poets 
of  Poland — Mickiewicz,  Slowacki,  Kra- 
sinski,  Norwald,  Wyspianski— are  among 
the  names  of  the  greatest  poets  of  Eu- 
rope. The  two  Nobel  awards  to  Sienkie- 
wicz  and  to  Reymont  are  proof  of  the 
world  renown  of  Polish  literature.  The 
music  of  Chopin  is  accepted  today  as  a 
treasured  property  of  the  entire  world. 
Ignace  Jan  Paderewski,  a  great  composer 
and  Polish  pianist  of  international  fame 
is  particularly  remembered  in  America. 
In  the  field  of  science,  Marie  Curie- 
Sklodowska,  a  Nobel  Prize  laureate,  by 
her  famous  discovery  of  radium  was  the 
initiator  of  the  development  of  the  stud- 
ies which  led  to  all  the  present  accom- 
plishments of  the  atomic  era.  These  few 
names  should  suffice  to  state  in  all  ear- 
nestness that  a  nation  that  gave  U>  the 
world  such  people,  is  undoubtedly  a  great 
nation. 

The  Polish  nation  does  not  demand  for 
itself  any  special  rights  or  privileges.  It 
asks  simply  only  for  that  article  of  first 
need,  as  necessary  for  life  as  bread  is 
for  every  individual  and  for  every  nation 
regardless  of  its  size.  It  demands  freedom 
and  independence,  and  the  right  to  de- 
cide in  its  own  matters  without  foreign 
interference. 
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This  same  freedom  and  independence 
Is  today  demanded  by  many  nations  and 
countries  in  the  great  areas  of  the  world, 
not  only  in  Europe,  but  also  In  Asia 
and  Africa.  Without  doubt  the  chief  op- 
pressor of  these  nations  is  Soviet  Russia. 
The  Soviets,  today,  are  the  visual  sym- 
bols of  bloody  tyranny  on  earth.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  leader  of  the  free  coun- 
tries of  the  world  today  L'  the  United 
SUtes  of  America,  and  this  American 
leadership  is  generally  acknowledged. 
The  eyes  of  millions  of  people  remaining 
In  Soviet  and  Chinese  enslavement  are 
directed  toward  the  symbol  of  freedom, 
the  Statue  of  Uberty  af  the  entrance  to 
the  Port  of  New  York. 

The  soluUon  of  the  great  many  of  our 
international  problems  facing  the  world 
depends  on  the  results  of  the  struggle 
for  peace  and  on  the  conditions  of  the 
coexistence  led  by  the  United  SUtes  on 
one  side  of  the  free  world  and  on  the 
other  side  by  Soviet  Russia,  a  country 
that  Intends  to  force  upon  others  its 
communistic    system.    The    poUcles    of 
America  inaiigiirated  immediately  after 
World  War  n  by  President  Truman,  and 
consistenUy    followed    thereafter,     are 
policies  of  peace.  In  direct  contrast,  the 
poUcies  of  the  Soviet  Union  are  directed 
toward  control  of  the  world.  They  con- 
sist of  constant  efforts  to  "bless"  other 
nations   with   a   forced  communizatlon 
even  though  these  nations  avoid  such 
blessing,  refuse  them,  and  beg  to  be  freed 
from  them.  Such  a  nation  upon  whom  a 
Communist  system  was  forced  upon  by 
the  Soviet  Union,  contrary  to  its  desires, 
is  Poland.   Ironically,   the  Communists 
have  called  this  -liberation"  and  the  Pol- 
ish nation,  much  against  its  public  will, 
finds  Itself  now  in  the  Soviet-oriented  or- 
bit. 

Only  time  will  teU  what  this  peaceful 
struggle  of  the  ideology  of  freedom  with 
the  doctrine  of  forcible  conamunism  will 
bring  to  the  world. 

A  desire  for  general  peace  based  on 
the  principles  of  freedom  and  justice  to 
all  nations  Is  a  main  and  ba^c  policy 
accepted   by   the  entire  Ameflcan  Na- 
tion. This  goal  Is  an  indivisible  part  of 
the  history  of  the  United  States  ai^  of 
our  great  traditions,  and  it  sUnds  high 
among  the  ideals  which  «e  have  inher- 
ited from  the  past  leaders  of  our  Na- 
tion.    Every     American     acknowledges 
with  pride  the  principle  that  every  na- 
tion has  a  natural  and  undeniable  right 
to  decide  for  itself  regarding  its  internal 
matters  wthout  terror  from  the  minority 
within  and  without  force  and  threat  of 
force  from  without.  This  means  simply 
that  the  internal  matters  of  Poland,  as 
of  any  other  country  of  Central  and 
Eastern   Europe,  and  for  that  matter, 
the   entire  world,  neither  America  nor 
Soviet  Russia  nor   any   other  country 
should  be  allowed  to  Interfere.  Only  the 
Poles  should  have  the  right  to  make  free 
decisions  regarding  their  Internal  prob- 
lems. Just  as  in  the  Internal  problems  of 
America,  only  Americans  should  freely 
decide  tor  themselves   and  In   the  In- 
ternal   matters    of   Soviet    Russia,    the 
Russians  should  decide  these  for  them- 
selves. In  equal  measures  this  concerns 


all  the  other  nations  of  Europe.  Asia, 
and  Africa.  Let  this  principle  become 
not  only  a  beautiful  slogan  but  let  It  be 
a  basis  of  actual  deeds.  Let  us  systemat- 
ically adopt  a  policy  to  make  declarations 
and  insist;:'  demand  their  enforcement 
by  all  the  others  who  also  proclaim  these 
principles. 

Abraham  Lincoln  once  said  that  the 
American  Nation  was  bom  of  freedom. 
May  the  future  historians  l>e  able  to  say 
without  hesitation  and  with  Ju-stlflcatlon 
about  our  generation  that  the  American 
Nation,  bom  in  freedom,  was  always 
faithful  to  the  cause  of  freedom,  not 
only  In  Its  own  country  but  also  In  re- 
lation to  other  coimtrles  and  nations  of 
the  world. 

If  our  Government  adopts  a  definite 
policy  on  freedom  for  all  nations  and 
stands  by  it  imcompromlslngly.  we  can 
be  assured  that  the  dreams  for  a  free 
Poland  and  the  desire  of  all  people  of 
good  will  for  a  permanent  peace  and  jus- 
tice in  the  world,  will  soon  become,  not 
only  a  fond  dream,  but  a  real  actuality. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  connection  with  this 
May  3  celebration,  the  Bergen  Ampols. 
an  organization  of  Americans  of  Polish 
extraction,  residing  In  Bergen  County. 
N.J..  have  forwarded  me  the  resolution 
which  they  adopted  at  their  recent  meet- 
ing. Through  this  resolution  they  re- 
acarm  their  Intention  to  restore  freedom 
to  Poland. 

These  Americans  of  Polish  descent  are 
hard-working  individuals  in  the  Bergen 
County  Polish  communities.  They  are 
loyal  to  America,  the  land  that  has  given 
them  the  freedom  that  their  forefathers 
were  denied — yes.  even  denied  to  their 
brothers  and  sisters  who  remain  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  Polish  nation  even 
now. 

Although  having  adopted  the  Ameri- 
can way  of  life,  these  people  carry  on  to 
Instill  the  spirit  of  Poland  Into  the  hearts 
of  their  youngsters  to  carry  on  the  tra- 
ditions of  their  forefathers. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  bring  this  reso- 
lution to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
in  this  honorable  body  and  wish  it  to  be 
included  in  the  Record  as  part  of  my 
remarks. 
The  resolution  follows: 
Whereas  we.  the  Bergen  Ampols.  an  orga- 
nization of  American*  of  Polish  descent,  shall 
on  May  3rd  mark  the  179th  anniversary  of 
the  constitution  which  at  that  time  Indi- 
cated Poland  as  an  Independent  sUte.  and 
Whereas  since  that  time  the  country  of 
Poland  has  been  subjugated  by  an  aggressive 
and  overpowering  neighbor,  and 

Whereas  we  wish  to  let  It  be  known  that 
red  Rtissla  has  been  defeated  In  battle  only 
one  tune,  and  that  In  the  battle  of  Warsaw 
in  19ao  when  tbe  Polish  forces  drore  the 
Russian  invaders  out  of  the  countryside,  and 
also  recaptured  lands  correctly  parte  of  their 
territory,  the  only  defeat  communist  Russia 
has  suSered.  and 

Whereas  some  world  dictators,  in  World 
War  3  positively  decided  to  apportion  Poland 
and  satisfy  the  greed  of  one  of  Its  neighbors, 
thus  opening  the  door  for  the  subjugation  ol 
eastern  Europe  In  general,  now  therefore 

Be  It  reaolved  that  we  of  the  Bergen  Am- 
pols together  with  upwards  of  ten  mlUlon 
Ampola  In  this  country  !«liaU  continue  to 
fully  pray  for  and  fight  for  the  freedom  of 
a  betrayed  Poland,  now  under  the  red  heel 
of  Russia, 


Be  It  further  resolved  that  May  9.  1B70. 
iM  marked  In  this  country  not  only  as  Polish 
ConstltuUon  Day.  but  also  that  it  t>e  desig- 
nated as  the  (UUeth  anniversary  of  the  de- 
feat of  the  CofnmunUt  forces  by  the  gallant 
Polea  In  the  batUe  of  Warsaw,  1030,  and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  sent  to  President  Nixon,  Gov- 
ernor CahUl,  and  our  representatives  on  the 
State  and  National  level. 
Approved  March  16.  1970. 

Pattx.  BoauTA. 
President,  Bergen  AmpoU. 

Wanda  Makowski, 
Corresponding  Secretary. 

Mr.  KLDCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  179 
years  ago  a  group  of  patriotic  and  far- 
seeing  Polish  leaders  wanted  to  inaugu- 
rate a  new  era  in  Poland.  They  felt 
that  some  basic  changes  in  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  Government  were  needed; 
and  to  meet  this  Imperative  need  they 
drafted  a  constitution.  It  was  adopted, 
promulgated  and  went  into  force  on  May 
3, 1791. 

Since  that  year  May  3  has  been  cele- 
brated as  Polish  Constitution  E>ay,  and 
the  event  has  been  regarded  as  a  great 
landmark  in  Poland's  fight  for  liberal- 
ism and  efficient  government.  The  Con- 
stitution was  a  liberal,  democratic  doc- 
ument, and  as  such  It  aimed  to  reduce 
the  powers  of  the  Monarch  without  Im- 
pairing the  authority  of  the  central  gov- 
ernment. By  this  Constitution  the  Gov- 
ernment became  a  limited  constitutional 
monarchy.  It  did  away  with  the  old 
class  distinction  and  class  privileges,  and 
guaranteed  religious  freedom.  It  placed 
the  peasantry  under  the  law,  and  pro- 
tected their  interests  against  the  land- 
lords. It  set  up  a  responsible  cabinet  type 
of  central  government,  and  the  powers 
of  the  elected  house  were  enhanced. 

The  Constitution  embodied  some  of 
the  ideas  of  the  American  Revolution, 
and  also  of  the  French  Revolution.  In 
embracing  the  twin  aims  of  liberalizing 
and  strengthening  the  Polish  Govern- 
ment, the  ConsUtntlon  of  1791  was  a 
major  democratic  instrument,  and  as 
siKh  it  serves  to  this  day  as  an  Ideal 
to  the  Polish  people.  I  heartily  Join  all 
Americans  of  Polish  ancestry  in  the  cele- 
bration of  Polish  Constitutiwi  Day. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  al- 
ways gives  me  great  pleasure  to  take  part 
In  the  commemoration  of  the  Polish 
Third  of  May  Constitution  Day.  I  wish 
to  salute  the  millions  of  Americans  of 
Polish  descent,  and  freedom-loving  Poles 
everywhere,  on  this  Important  Polish  na- 
tional holiday. 

When  we  read  among  the  Immortal 
words  of  the  Constitution  which  was 
adopted  in  1791,  179  years  ago,  that  "all 
power  should  be  derived  from  the  will 
of  the  people"  we  can  recognize  how 
close  In  spirit  the  Polish  people  of  that 
time  were  to  our  American  ancestors 
yho  had  adopted  our  Constitution  only  1 
years  before.  Like  this  Nation,  the  Polish 
people  cherished  liberty.  Independence, 
and  respect  for  the  rights  of  the  indi- 
vidual. They,  too,  were  opposed  to  ty- 
rannical domination  In  every  form. 

But  while  the  hopes  and  desires  of  the 
Polish  people  for  the  futme  of  their  na- 
tion were  slmOar  to  ours,  their  history 
has  been  tragically  different 
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Only  a  few  years  after  the  celebrations 
that  accompanied  the  Third  of  May 
Constitution,  Poland  was  partitioned  by 
Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia.  During  this 
century  they  have  felt  the  heavy  oppres- 
sion of  nazlsm  and  communism,  suffer- 
ing immeasurably  at  the  hands  of  these 
totalitarian  movements.  The  Katyn  mas- 
sacre is  a  dreadful  example  of  Uie  hor- 
rors to  which  they  have  been  subject 
from  foreign  oppressors.  This  year  marks 
the  30th  anniversary  of  that  mass  mur- 
der of  Polish  prisoners  of  war  by  the 
Russians.  Over  4,400  Polish  military  of- 
ficers and  Intellectuals  were  found  in 
mass  graves  in  the  Katyn  Forest.  No  trace 
has  ever  been  found  of  another  10,000 
Polish  officers  last  held  as  prisoners  of 
war  in  the  Soviet  camps  of  Starobielsk 
and  Ostashkov. 

The  Polish  people  in  spite  of  their 
deep  love  for  freedom  and  democracy 
are  even  now  under  the  domination  of 
Communist  rule,  l^elr  true  aspirations 
remain  frustrated  and  their  potential 
greatness  as  a  nation  remains  obscured 
by  a  totalitarism  power  that  stifles  the 
true  character  of  the  Polish  people.  But 
that  Indomitable  spirit  has  endured  and 
eventually  It  will  breaik  through.  I  am 
fuUy  confident  that  the  day  will  come 
when  self-determination  once  again 
guides  the  destiny  of  the  Polish  Nation, 
and  when  the  energies,  genuis.  and  tra- 
ditional Ideals  of  the  Polish  people  will 
once  again  express  themselves  openly. 
The  leaders  of  Russian  communism  will 
find  that  the  true  character  of  a  people 
cannot  be  repressed  indefinitely. 

Reflecting  on  the  spirit  of  the  Third  of 
May  Constitution  we  can  see  why  our 
fellow  citizens  of  Polish  descent  have 
been  such  fine  Americans  and  contrib- 
uted so  much  to  our  country.  Their  na- 
tional heritage  had  already  educated 
them  to  the  ideals  for  which  this  country 
stands.  Here  they  were  able  to  put  those 
ideals  into  action.  > 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  an- 
niversary of  Poland's  pioneering  Consti- 
tution of  1791, 1  want  to  Join  with  many 
of  my  colleagues  In  remembrance  of  Po- 
land's great  contributions  In  the  strug- 
gle to  advance  human  freedom  and  the 
level  of  attainment  by  civilized  mtm.  And 
I  am  honored  to  renew  my  pledge  to  do 
all  I  can  to  help  bring  about  the  achieve- 
ment once  again  of  true  Polish  freedom 
and  Independence. 

No  nation  on  the  face  of  this  earth  has 
been  more  dedicated  than  Poland, 
throughout  its  long  and  frequently  tragic 
history.  In  the  cause  of  human  freedom 
and  national  Independence.  And  no  na- 
tion has  been  a  greater  beneficiary  of 
that  dedication  than  these  United  States, 
where  we  owe  so  much  in  our  own  Revo- 
lutionary War  to  the  gallant  Polish 
heroes  who  adopted  our  cause  as  their 
own. 

No  nation,  Mr.  Speaker,  has  done  more 
to  advance  the  cultural  level  of  our  civili- 
zation. And  no  nation  has  contributed  a 
hardier  and  more  loyal  stream  of  inuni- 
grants  to  our  shores.  It  is  signlflcant  that 
the  Constitution  of  1791,  which  we  honor 
today  was,  like  our  own  Constitution  of 
1787,  a  source  of  inspiration  to  those  who 
cherish  freedom  throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  it  is  appropriate 
to  call  attention  once  again  to  a  very 


practical,  concrete  way  in  which  the 
House  of  Representatives  can  advance 
the  cause  of  individual  and  national  free- 
dom in  Poland  as  well  as  other  captive 
nations. 

A  special  committee  of  this  Chamber 
could  conduct  an  inquiry  and  study  of 
all  the  captive  nations,  Including  those 
In  Eastern  Europe.  In  the  Soviet  Union, 
In  Asia,  and  elsewhere.  Particular  refer- 
ence should  be  made  to  the  moral  and 
legal  status  of  Communist  totalitarian 
control  over  these  nations,  and  to  the 
conditions  existing  there.  Emphasis 
should  also  be  placed  on  the  means  by 
which  our  own  country  can  best  assist 
them  by  peaceful  processes  in  their  pres- 
ent plight  and  in  their  aspirations  to 
regain  their  freedoms. 

In  this  91st  Congress  and  in  several 
preceding  ones,  I  have  sponsored,  along 
with  other  Members,  a  resolution  to 
achieve  these  purposes.  House  Resolu- 
tion 102,  to  establish  a  Special  Commit- 
tee on  the  Captive  Nations,  which  I  in- 
troduced in  the  present  Congress,  is  now 
before  the  House  Rules  Committee,  along 
with  resolutions  for  the  same  purpose 
s(>onsored  by  a  number  of  our  colleagues 
from  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

I  feel  confident  that  the  facts  brought 
to  light  through  studies  and  hearings 
would  themselves  focus  a  powerful 
searchlight  on  an  empire  shrouded  in 
darkness.  They  would  lend  strength  and 
encouragement  to  those  who  may  feel 
they  are  struggling  alone  to  advance 
the  cause  of  man's  dignity  and  freedom, 
in  Poland  and  elsewhere  among  the  cap- 
tive nations. 

And  so,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  mark  this 
anniversary  of  Polish  freedom  under 
law,  I  hope  each  of  us  will  resolve  to  do 
all  we  can  to  speed  the  day  when  Poland 
will  once  again  be  a  wholly  independent 
member  of  the  international  community 
of  nations.  And  I  believe  we  can  speed 
the  day  when  the  friends  of  liberty  in 
Poland  can  feel  that  their  individual 
freedom  and  dignity  have  at  last  be- 
come secure. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  3, 
people  of  Polish  origin  throughout  the 
world  celebrate  a  national  holiday — 
Polish  Third  of  May  Constitution  Day. 
This  celebration  focuses  on  the  assertion 
of  democracy  in  Poland  on  May  3,  1791, 
a  historic  event  which  occurred  4  years 
before  the  third  partition  of  Poland  by 
Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria. 

It  is  customary  for  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  Join  in  this  celebration  with  a 
nimiber  of  statements  about  the  spirit 
of  the  Polish  people  and  the  similarities 
in  the  Polish  May  Third  Constitution 
and  our  own  Constitution.  The  real  sig- 
nificance of  these  statements  and  the 
tribute  from  Members  of  Congress  is  our 
determination  to  help  the  oppressed  peo- 
ple of  Poland  through  our  expression  of 
support  for  their  hopes  for  freedom.  In 
this  way  we  in  the  United  States  can  hold 
out  a  hand  of  friendship  to  those  people 
throughout  the  Communist  world  who 
have  not  lost  hope. 

lir.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  Cb  Join  in 
this  tribute  to  the  true  spirit  of  the 
PoUsh  people  on  this  occasion. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
3,  1791,  the  people  of  Poland  adopted  the 


first  democratic  constitution  to  be  rec- 
ognized by  a  European  nation.  That 
landmark  accomplishment  signified 
Poland's  commitment  to  democratic  pop- 
ular government. 

Those  constitutional  principles  have 
lived  in  the  hearts  of  the  Polish  people 
throughout  their  history  despite  oppres- 
sion and  foreign  domination. 

Today,  we  pay  tribute'  to  the  courage 
and  bravery  of  these  people.  On  their 
holiday  we  reaffirm  our  commitment  to 
help  them  acquire  the  legtimate  Inde- 
p*idence  they  have  been  denied  so  long. 
How  tragic  that  Poland  should  be  sub- 
ject to  the  evils  from  which  it  sought  to 
defend  itself. 

We  in  the  free  world  echo  their  genu- 
ine patriotic  sentiments  in  observing  this 
anniversary.  Their  commitment  to  the 
principles  of  human  freedom,  human 
dignity,  and  individual  rights  remains. 

In  their  hopes  and  in  the  fulfillment  of 
their  national  spirit,  all  Americans  join. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday. 
May  3,  marked  the  179th  anniversary  of 
the  signing  of  the  Polish  Constitution. 

The  occasion  was  marked  in  my  home 
city  of  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  a«  the  result  of  a 
proclamation  signed  last  Friday  by  May- 
or Frank  A.  Sedita. 

The  text  of  the  proclamation  was  read 
to  the  assembled  audience  in  front  of  city 
hall  by  Deputy  Mayor  Stanley  M.  Ma- 
kowski;  simultaneously,  the  Polish  flag 
was  raised  in  front  of  the  building.  The 
proclamation  read  In  part: 

Buffalo  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Its 
citizens  of  Polish  descent  whose  sense  of  com- 
munity pride  and  fierce  loyalty  to  the  cause 
of  freedom  have  helped  to  create  a  better 
community  for  us. 

Zbignlew  Stypulkowski,  a  representa- 
tive of^the  Executive  Committee  for  a 
Free  Poland  in  London,  England,  was 
guest  of  honor  at  a  weekend  of  festivi- 
ties planned  jointly  by  various  PoUsh- 
American  organizations  to  commemo- 
rate the  179th  anniversary  of  the  signing 
of  the  Polish  constitutlbn. 

PaOCBSSIOK     AND     MASS 

Sunday's  events  began  with  a  color 
guard  procession  of  civic,  veterans,  youth, 
and  club  groups  from  Dom  Polskl  Hall, 
1081  Broadway  to  St.  Stanislaus  Church 
where  Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  Peter  J.  Adamski, 
an  honorary  chairman  of  the  observance, 
celebrated  mass. 

A  rally,  featuring  an  address  by  Mr. 
Stypulkowski,  was  held  at  Dom  Polskl 
Hsdl.  Mr.  Stypulkowski  was  one  of  16 
Polish  underground  leaders  who  was  sent 
to  the  Lubianka  prison  in  Moscow  after 
World  War  n.  Released  after  6  months, 
he  has  woi*ed  for  25  years  to  return  free- 
dom to  Poland. 

Deputy  Mayor  Makowskl  Is  also  an 
honorary  chairman  of  the  celebration, 
which  was  coordinated  by  Karol  Tomas- 
zewskl.  Other  members  of  the  commit- 
tee are:  secretary  Joseph  Slwlak;  treas- 
urer, I'haddeus  Gorczjmski;  recording 
secretary:  Leon  Plskinowicz;  public  re- 
lations assistant,  Thomas  L.  Franczyk; 
and  chaplain.  Rev.  Walter  Klos. 

UMAWrOM  OT7B  mXOWBHIP 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  an  honor  for  me 
to  once  again  have  the  opporttmity  to 
tsJce  part  in  this  always  delightful  and 
impressive  observance  In  my  home  city. 
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It  is  our  opportunity  to  once  again  ai- 
firm  the  universal  fellowship  of  f ree^men 
and  the  need  of  all  peoples  and  all  na- 
tions to  overthrow  atheistic  communism, 
or  any  other  form  of  tyranny  that  a  few 
would  impose  upon  the  many. 

Time  and  time  again.  Poland  has  been 
overrun  by  its  neighbors  and  has  been 
taken  over  by  alien  rule.  Unprotected  by 
Batural  boundaries,  it  has  for  many  cen- 
turies served  as  a  battleground  for  war- 
ring powers  and  become  a  prize  for  the 
victor. 

We  know  well  that  the  people  of  Poland 
are  encouraged  by  our  friendship  and  by 
our  efforts.  We  know  well  that  the  spirit 
of  liberty  stiU  hves  in  the  hopes  of  the 
people  of  Poland.  The  cause  of  the  Polish 
people,  as  is  ours,  is  the  cause  of  free  men 
everywhere  who  live  for  the  love  of 
liberty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  part  of  my  remarks  I 
Include  the  text  of  an  editorial  from  the 
Am-Pol  Eagle: 

FoLXSH  CowarMiuiiow  Lansmasx  or 

DUfOCBACT 

On  May  3.  1791.  th«  country  of  Poland  un- 
veiled a  docxunent  which  baa  been  regarded 
aa  one  of  the  moat  fundamental  doctrines  of 
freedom  ever  written.  TbU  document,  the 
Polish  Constitution,  has  been  hailed  for  t>e- 
Ing  one  of  the  flrst  written  democratic  docu- 
ments proclaiming  the  principles  of  human 
liberty  and  equality. 

This  year,  on  the  occasion  of  the  179th  an- 
niversary of  the  Polish  Constltntlon.  cere- 
monies will  once  again  be  held  in  commemo- 
ration of  the  writing  of  this  great  document. 

The  observance  of  Polish  Constitution  Day 
in  Buffalo  will  begin  on  Sunday.  May  3.  -rlth 
a  Solemn  High  Mass  at  13  noon  In  St.  Stanis- 
laus Church,  Rt.  Rev,  Msgr.  Peter  J  Adam- 
ski.  PA.  wUl  be  the  celebrant.  The  Mass  will 
be  preceded  by  a  color  guard  procession  from 
Dom  Polskl  Hall  to  St.  Stanislaus  Church. 

Later  that  afternoon,  Zblgnlew  Stypul- 
kowskl,  a  member  of  the  ElxecuUve  Commit- 
tee for  a  Free  Poland,  will  address  a  gather- 
ing at  Dom  Polskl  Hall. 

Polish  Constitution  Day  abonld  be  a  day 
of  proud  reflection  for  all  people  ot  Polish 
origin.  We  must  surely  take  pride  In  the  fact 
that  our  Polish  ancestors  drafted  a  document 
which  eloquently  expresses  the  rights  and 
freedom  that  belong  to  every  man  regardless 
of  race,  color  or  religion. 

Constitution  Day  ceremonies  give  as  an  op- 
portanlty  to  display  thU  pride.  It  la  hoped 
that  all  of  PolonU  wlU  take  this  opportunity 
and  participate  in  these  ceremonies. 

We  must  show  to  all  in  a  pSbUc  mannar  the 
esteem  and  honor  vested  in  so  democratic 
an  event. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  PUCINSKL  Ur.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  pay 
tribute  to  Polish  Constitution  Day. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
minola? 

There  was  no  objectloo. 


OROANIZgD  CRIME  AND  THE 
GHETTO 

The  SPEAKER^  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  Oir.  Forw)  Is  recognized  for  10 
mlntitea. 


Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Oliver 
Lofton,  the  associate  director  of  the 
Community  Relations  Service  delivered  a 
significant  address  on  March  5.  1970,  t>e- 
fore  the  Third  Organized  Crime  Train- 
ing Conference  held  at  the  University  of 
Oklahoma  Center  for  Continuing  Educa- 
tion. In  substance,  the  address  high- 
lights to  what  great  extent  many  of  the 
present  urban  ills  of  our  society  are  di- 
rectly attributable  to  the  criminal  ex- 
ploitation of  the  poor,  particularly  the 
poor  citizen  of  minority  race  or  ethnic 
background,  by  the  forces  of  organized 
crime — meaning,  of  course,  the  Mafia 
and  its  hundreds  of  hirelings,  pu^ers. 
pimps,  small-time  numbers  racketeers 
and  thugs. 

Mr.  Lofton  pointed  out  that  terror  and 
exploitation  are  not  the  only  and  per- 
haps not  even  the  most  lasting  of  the 
influences  of  organized  crime  on  so- 
called  ghetto  residents.  He  notes  that 
the  Mafia  underlings  are  always  the  well- 
dressed  drivers  of  new  cars  who  brag  of 
their  friends  in  high  places.  The  obvious 
"success"  of  these  third-rate  hoodlums 
leads  many  of  our  deprived  young  people 
to  emulate  the  activities  of  these  agents 
of  the  Mafia.  The  result  Is  that  the  syn- 
dicate has  a  willing  supply  of  volunteers 
to  fill  its  ranks  and  all  because  of  the 
American  drive  for  success,  or  at  least 
the  vestiges  of  success. 

The  apparent  success  of  these  mere 
legmen  Is  but  an  indication  of  the  fan- 
tastic success  and  great  power  of  the 
Mafia  organization  as  a  whole.  Mr.  Lof- 
ton notes  that  members  of  this  ominous- 
ly powerful  conspiracy  are  purported  to 
have  boasted  that  they  will  put  their  man 
in  the  White  House  by  1980.  So,  the 
threat  to  our  country  is  not  merely  a  so- 
cial one,  great  though  that  threat  cer- 
tainly Is,  but  also  a  political  one — men- 
acing not  only  the  physical  and  eco- 
nomic but  also  the  political  security  of 
our  citisens. 

Legislation.  In  the  form  of  S.  30.  which 
portends  to  cripple  this  insidious  assault 
on  our  institutions  is  currently  before 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee.  Hear- 
ings on  this  most  important  legislation 
will  begin  on  May  20.  It  Is  imperative 
that  this  legislation,  which  has  been 
designed  to  vitiate  the  threat  of  the  Mafia 
to  us  and  our  fellow  citizens,  receive  at- 
tention comparable  to  the  magnitude  of 
the  threat.  I  urge  my  fellow  Monbers  of 
the  House  to  give  this  bill  their  con- 
sidered attention  and  that  S.  30  t>e  ap- 
proved by  the  Judiciary  Committee  for 
action  by  the  House  soon.  The  passage 
of  this  legislation  will  provide  needed 
new  weapons  for  the  forces  of  law  and 
Justice  in  the  life  and  death  struggle  with 
the  forces  of  crime. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  order  that  more  per- 
sons might  become  aware  of  the  great 
extent  of  Mafia  infiuence  in  our  society. 
I  Include  Mr.  Lofton's  speech  before  the 
Third  Organised  Crime  Training  Confer- 
ence In  the  RxcoiD  at  this  point: 
OmoAtrtsKD  Cam  nt  thx  ORvno 

Liadles  and  gentlemen.  coUeaguea.  looking 
out  at  this  distinguished  audience  of  rep- 
reaentatlves  of  the  Isw  enforcemeBt  eosn- 
munlty,  I  cannot  help  but  feel  eoneemed. 
Much  like  the  old  gentleoaan  who  lay  on  hla 
deathbed,  and  after  painfully  ananntng  the 


room  he  turned  to  his  grieving  widow  to-be 
and  whispered,  so  If  the  whole  family  is  here, 
who  is  watching  the  store?  And  we  may  well 
ask  who  is  watching  the  store — for  our  store 
is  crime  and  I  hasten  to  add  that  business 
has  never  been  better.  The  reasons  bow  and 
why  business  Is  so  good  have  been  advanced 
by  the  many  experts  In  attendance  at  this 
conference:  Therefore,  rather  than  pursue 
the  subject  from  a  perspective  with  which 
you  are  familiar,  let  me  share  with  you  in- 
stead, the  views  of  on«  black  man  as  he 
sesEt  crUne  in  the  ghetto — crime  as  a  blmck 
r/iiid  $eet  tt — crime  as  a  black  man  lifCJ  u'i(/i 
t(     crime  as  a  block  man  cmu'atet  it. 

Psychologists  teU  us  that  as  children  «• 
are  driiwn  to  hero  worship.  Like  some  of  you. 
I  was  a  child  of  the  forties — the  war  years — 
my  idols  were  the  movie  giants:  John  Wsyne 
and  Krrol  Flynn,  Csvallers  who  could  deci- 
mate all  opposition  by  swinging  from  a  yard- 
arm,  maiden  tucked  under  one  arm,  swcrd 
In  the  other — or  the  wiping  out  of  a  whole 
enemy  battalion  on  the  beach  with  one  left- 
over hand  grenade.  Television  was  still  in  Its 
Infancy.  Living  in  a  small  New  Jersey  town, 
the  Saturday  or  Sunday  movie  was  the 
citadel.  I  found  some  of  my  heroes  on  the 
screen,  sotne  on  radio,  socne  In  comic  books. 
Comic  books.  If  you  recaU.  were  big  in  the 
forties  and  they  were  blamed  for  everything. 
There  was  superman,  batman,  splderman. 
plastlcman.  Oddly  enough  every  kind  of  man 
but  blackman.  And  If  my  memory  serves  me. 
In  those  days  there  wasn't  the  awareness  or 
concern  for  a  racial  problem  by  most  white 
folks.  And  while  I  was  doing  my  thing  In  that 
small  New  Jersey  community  I  can  weU  Im- 
agine what  my  brottMrs  in  Harlem  were  do- 
ing. 

The  ghettos  of  New  York.  New  Jersey.  De- 
troit, Chicago,  Los  Angeles,  were  stlU  In  the 
cocoons.  What  kinds  of  Idols  did  those  black 
ghetto  children  have?  The  movies  were  not 
quite  as  accessible,  T.V.  was  out  of  reach  for 
most.  The  black  ghetto  children  had  to  find 
their  Idols  In  the  comic  books  or  on  the  street 
where  they  lived — who  then  were  their 
heroes — the  successes,  the  men  who  had  it 
nxade?  There  was  crazy  Willy,  a  puaher,  who 
had  a  car  two  blocks  long  and  real  alligator 
shoes  and  big  friends  downtown,  or  there 
was  shifty  Sam.  a  pimp  with  his  $100  suits 
snd  two  bit  tips  and  more  good  looking 
chicks  around  all  the  time.  He  also  had  th« 
man  downtown  looking  out  for  him.  And 
there  was  fast  Freddy.  He  was  tough.  He  had 
a  cellar  club  and  they  had  cool  packets  and 
nobody  messed  with  his  street.  It  was  a  scene 
duplicated  In  whatever  ghetto  you  care  to 
examine.  Stereotypes,  yes,  but  stereotypes  of 
whom?  They  had  a  view  of  heroes — a  bit 
Jaundiced,  111  admit,  but  it  was  their  view. 

Sterling  Thicker,  field  servlcea  director  of 
the  National  Urban  League,  In  bis  article 
entlUed  "Obetto.  tlw  OhettolMd  and  Crtme" 
stated : 

"Conditions  in  the  inner  city,  which  today 
hurry  blacks  along  the  path  to  easy  money 
and  a  special  brand  of  self-respect,  yesterday 
htinied  European  Immigrants  residing  in 
America's  cities  down  similar  roads." 

Then,  as  now.  there  are  those  in  the  Inner 
city  who  see  crime  as  an  easy  road  to  the 
good  life  and  the  only  way  to  acquire  status. 
In  writing  about  dellnqvaney  back  in  lB4a, 
Clifford  Shaw  and  Henry  M^Cay  wrote.  "In 
low  Income  areas,  where  there  is  the  greatest 
deprivation  and  frustration,  where  In  the 
history  of  the  city,  immigrant  and  migrant 
groups  have  brought  together  the  widest 
variety  of  divergent  cuttnrml  traditions  and 
instttntloas,  and  where  there  exists  the 
fcieatsst  dlapartty  between  sodaJ  valuea  to 
which  paople  aspire,  and  Xbm  avaOabUlty  of 
faculties  for  aeqiilring  these  vahaes  tn  a  oas>- 
veatlonal  way.  the  development  of  erima 
as  an  organised  way  at  life  Is  oaost  marked. 
Crime  in  this  slt\iatlan  may  be  rsgsrrtert  as 
one  of  the  ways  or  maani  by  wbldi  people 
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attempt  to  acquire  the  economic  and  social 
values  generally  Idealized  by  our  culture, 
which  other  persons  In  different  circum- 
stances acquire  by  conventional  means." 
What  Messrs.  Shaw  and  McKay  suted  then, 
we  have  Indeed  seen  borne  out  In  fact. 

Let  me  put  It  Into  eyeb^  iang\iage  for 
you.  First,  what  is  a  ghetto»:The  best  deflnl- 
Uon  I  have  heard  about  U  that  "A  ghetto 
U  a  neighborhood  where  people  Infect  one 
another  with  the  virus  of  failure,  and  where 
children  are  infected  long  before  the  vlrtis 
Is  detected."  What  then  can  a  black  chUd 
think  of  a  governmentol  structure,  seriously 
infected  by  the  social  disease  of  organized 
crime.  I  don't  think  I  have  to  teU  you  how 
many  times  we  have  read  about  "Bought  and 
paid  for"  governmental  servants  supported 
by  organized  crime.  What  can  a  black  child 
think  of  a  merchant,  a  landlord,  both  of 
whom  are  trapped  willingly  or  otherwise,  by 
organized  crime  and  who  retaliate  by  cheat- 
ing or  denying  services  to  the  black  ghetto 
resident?  If  my  observations  hold  any  sur- 
prises, it  U  the  surprise  of  how  few  ghetto 
producU  have  embraced  crime  as  a  way  of 
Ufe — not  how  many. 

There  can  be  no  question  about  the  fact 
that  the  life  of  a  white  immigrant  In  the 
ghetto  was  bad.  But  for  the  black  cbUd  and 
the  black  family  exposed  Vo  the  dally  con- 
tamination of  organized  crime  In  the  ghetto, 
it  Is  interminably  rotten.  What  kind  of  hopa 
and  promise  does  todays  society  hold  for 
the  black  Inner  city  resident?  Who  are  the 
heroes  black  children  can  revere?  The  Ume 
U  different,  but  now,  as  then,  we  still  find 
the  men  In  blue  and  the  downtown  "fixers" 
doing  business  at  the  aame  old  stand.  Or- 
ganized crime  i*  not  getting  older— it'$  get- 
ting  betterl 

Let  me  now  dwell  briefly  with  another 
overview.  How  does  the  black  man  Uve  with 
crime  in  the  ghetto?  IncldenUUy,  along 
these  lines.  I  commend  to  you  a  telling  arti- 
cle m  the  June  19«»  issue  of  "Federal  Proba- 
Uon"  by  Ralph  Salerno.  It  is  most  revealing 
commentary  on  organised  crime  and  criminal 
jusUce.  The  point  I  wish  to  make,  and  one 
Ralph  Salerno  lUustrates  so  well.  Is  that  in 
the  arena  of  crime,  there  is  no  victor;  No 
wlnnerl  Only  loserat  I  submit  to  you,  as  a 
case  in  point,  what  I  call  the  narcotic  psy- 
chosu  of  losers.  There  U  the  addict.  He  is  a 
loser.  He  is  lost  to  himself  and  to  society. 
Then  there  U  the  victim  frtMn  whom  the  ad- 
dict steaU  to  support  hU  habit.  The  victim 
Is  a  loeer.  And  since  most  of  the  addicts  in- 
habit the  ghetto,  always  Uklng  from  It.  Well, 
the  ghetto  loses,  and  you  can  complete  the 
cycle  because  the  addict  loaes  again  as  he  or 
she  Is  enslaved  by  organised  crime  which 
provides  the  drugs  to  keep  the  addicU  In 
perpetual  servitude.  Let  us  not  overlook  an- 
other loeer  In  this  cycle  to  bell.  There's  you 
and  me — and  the  rest  of  the  middle  class  and 
upper  class  public  who  may  tlilnk  they  have 
escaped  being  touched  by  this  awesome 
plague.  Take  another  look,  friend,  at  your 
spiraling  taxes.  Taxes  that  are  being  used  to 
combat  organized  crime's  favorite  blue  chip 
stock — narcotics.  And  there  are  still  the 
children  of  the  ghetto  who  see  these  crimi- 
nal vlolaUons  going  unpunished.  How  de- 
moralising It  must  be  to  those  who  would  ■•- 
pipe  to  break  the  cycle.  How  then  does  the 
black  man  Uve  with  organised  crime  in  the 
ghetto.  Spend  a  night  or  two  m  any  black  or 
brown  ghetto  across  thU  country  and  then 
tell  me  U  you  can  eaU  that  Uvlng. 

Gentlemen,  we  have  at  our  doorsteps  a 
most  serious  problem — organised  crime.  And 
we  need  help  to  solve  this  problem— the 
public's  help,  if  only  the  pubUe  oould  be 
more  aroused — more  concerned.  I  am  sure 
wa  are  in  agreamant  that  It  la  dUBcolt  to 
sustain  pubUo  Intereat  in  tba  problems  of 
organised  crime. 

There  is  no  question  about  the  fact  that 
a  sensational  gangland  killing  like  that  of 
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Anastasla  in  a  downtown  New  York  hotel  bar- 
ber chair  arouses  pubUc  Interest  or  that  con- 
gressional hearings  and  InvesUgatlons  such 
as  were  conducted  by  Senator  McClellan  and 
the  late  Senator  Kef  auver  awaken  pubUc  con- 
cern—particularly when  they  Involve  testi- 
mony as  vivid  ar  that  provided  by  Joseph 
Valacchl.  However,  there  are  a  number  of 
factors  Involved  In  the  difficulty  of  sustaining 
public  and  poUUcal  concern  about  organized 
crime.  As  I  see  It — foremost  Is  Its  Incredl- 
blUty — It  seems  Just  too  big  to  be  believed — 
and  yet,  as  incredible  as  It  may  sound.  It  was 
Mr  Salerno  who  has  predicted  that  "orga- 
nized crime,  going  at  Its  present  rate,  boasts 
It  will  put  its  own  man  in  the  White  House 
by  1980"  Fantastic?  Incredible?  In  the  ghetto 
they  have  an  expression,  "You  better  believe 
It  man."  And  you  had  betterl  An  even  more 
ominous  reason  for  the  difficulty  in  sustain- 
ing pubUc  concern  about  organized  crime, 
parUcularly  in  the  ghetto.  Is  that  much  of 
the  pubUc.  black  and  brown  as  weU  as  white, 
do  not  want  It  interfered  with.  In  fact.  It 
seems  that  the  great  white  majority  doesn't 
even    care    about    organized    crime   in    the 

ghetto.  ..    ^  , 

Recently,  the  crime  commission  task  force 
Issued  a  general  statement  that  "poUUclans 
will  not  act  unless  the  public  so  demands. 
But  much  of  the  urban  and  suburban  public 
wants  the  services  provided  by  organized 
crime  and  it  does  not  wish  to  disrupt  the 
system  that  provides  these  services."  I'm  talk- 
tog  about  drugs,  loansharklng,  prosUtutlon. 
and  other  vices  almost  too  numerous  to  men- 
Uon.  And  then,  much  of  the  pubUc  does  not 
see  or  understand  the  effects  of  organized 
cr.me  generaUy,  much  less  to  the  ghetto.  It 
U  apparent  that  those  who  have  no  direct 
contact  with  organized  cr.me  to  its  many 
maolfesUtions  tend  to  i.rget  about  it  as 
soon  as  It  dls^pears  from  the  headltoes.  To 
th06«  Uvtog  in  the  ghettos,  however,  there  U 
no  such  respite.  Organized  crime  is  an  to- 
tegral  part  of  their  every  day  Uvea. 

The  i,«i>cral  public  fears  crimes  of  vio- 
lence but  they  don't  fear  <»ambler8,  corrup- 
tors  of  un.ons.  or  bankroUars  of  vice  and 
prostitution.  To  white  suburbia,  the  violence 
assocUtei  to  the  popular  mythology  with 
organized  crime  Is  an  "to-house"  ktod  of 
thing.  After  aU,  "gangsters  only  klU  other 
gangsters."  The  truth,  to  fact,  U  that  (Mga- 
nlzed  crime  is  a  most  pervasive  and  corroslva 
force  in  our  society,  and  particularly  to  our 
dUes  where  it  pUys  a  major  role  In  the 
street  crime  the  general  pubUc  fears  so 
much. 

Gentlemen,  I  share  your  concern  with  all 
organised  crime,  particularly  after  reading 
in  a  recent  publication  what  I  beUeve  U  not 
an  oversUtement  of  fact:  it  reported  that, 
"official  cancan  with  organised  crime  has 
been  obscured  by  other  nstlonal  crises  which 
have  surfaced  to  the  past  30  years.  What  la 
overlooked,  however,  ic  organized  crime's 
tovolvement  to  creating  and  sustaining 
theee  erlssa.  Once  this  deep  relaUonshlp  U 
recognised,  it  U  almost  possible  to  believe 
that  key  elemmts  of  t  -.e  urban  crisis  may  not 
be  rsaolved  without  major  successes  to  elim- 
inating organised  crime  to  every  community 
(particularly  to  the  ghettos.) " 

I  am  concerned  to  my  remarks  to  you 
today  primarily  with  the  impact  of  orga- 
nized crime  on  tha  inhabitants  of  the  ghet- 
tos across  this  rtation.  In  our  search  for 
soluUons  to  the  cities'  problems,  we  are  apt 
to  overlook  the  stranglehold  organized  crime 
has  to  this  area.  I  am  convtoced.  and  hope 
you  wUl  be  too,  that  the  urban  crisis  wlU 
not  be  resolved  without  major  successes  to 
reducing  organised  dime. 

In  ever  increasing  ntunbers.  tha  afBuent, 
the  middle  class,  white  and  black,  alcsig 
with  large  bualneesee  are  abandoning  tha 
inmtr  olty  to  the  poor.  However,  quite  the 
opposite  is  true  of  organized  crime  and  or- 
ganized crime  to  big  bustoess,  "nie  commod- 


ities purveyed  are  Illegal  goods  and  services, 
and  to  generU,  the  consumers  market  of 
this  big  business  Is  the  limer  city  ghetto 
and  barrio,  with  the  ghetto  dwellers  the 
prime  victims. 

Professor  Donald  Cressey,  in  his  '"Theft  of 
a  Nation"  wrote:  "The  direct  victims  of 
Cosa  Nostra  and  all  organized  criminals  are 
the  urban  poor,  especially  members  of  the 
minority  groups.  Niimber  lotteries  and  book- 
making  thrive  on  tae  dollars  of  unskilled 
wagers,  not  on  the  bets  placed  by  the  rich 
or  educated,  the  well  housed,  well  employed. 
Similarly,  the  American  drug  addict  Is  more 
likely  to  be  poorly  educated,  unskilled  and 
a  member  of  a  disadvantaged  ethnic  group. 
And  It  is  the  urban  poor,  the  factory  worker 
and  the  marginal  Negro  businessman,  not  the 
affluent  suburbanite,  who  frequently  Is  so 
desperate  for  a  loan  that  he  seeks  a  usurer." 

Gentlemen,  I  submit  that  there  is  a  psy- 
chological non-acceptance  of  the  Idea  of  law 
and  order  by  ghetto  residents,  young  and  old. 
when  they  see  organized  crime  flourlsWng  to 
their  midst.  Numbers  runners,  ptishers,  loan 
sharks,  white  slavers,  all  operattog  virtually 
unhampered  by  the  law  enforcement  estab- 
lishment, who  obviously,  to  their  way  of 
reasoning,  must  be  on  the  "take"  If  they 
permit  such  flagrant  violations  to  conttoue 
unchallenged.  And  so  it  must  follow.  If  the 
law  is  on  the  take,  then  so  is  somebody 
downtown  .  .  .  and  that  somebody  Is  also 
aware,  and  unconcerned.  How  then  can  black 
OP  brown  people,  especially  those  to  the 
ghetto,  accept  the  eloquent  terms  law  and 
order.  Whose  latoT  Whose  order? 

As  members  of  the  law  enforcement  com- 
munity you  cannot  help  but  be  awed  by 
the  bilUons  turned  over  annually  by  or- 
ganized crime  operattog  to  our  toner 
clUes.  .  .  .  BilHonsf  Let  me  lUtistrate.  A  re- 
cent New  York  State  study  todlcated  that  to 
1988,  central  Harlem  had  an  estimated  num- 
bers play  of  64  million,  South  Bronx  25  mil- 
lion, Bedford  Stuyvesant  19  mUllon.  And 
that  is  only  to  3  selected  New  York  ghettos. 
You  can  project  without  fear  of  contradic- 
tion that  Chicago,  Detroit,  Los  Angeles,  New- 
ark, Philadelphia,  and  even  our  nation's 
capital,  have  equally  devastating  figures. 

This  problem,  as  weU  as  other  organised 
crime-related  problems,  is  by  no  means 
limited  to  one  section  or  geographical  area  of 
our  nation.  I  am  advised  that  there  exists 
more  than  24  known  mafia  or  cosa  nostra 
families  or  other  loosely  aflDlated  organised 
crime  groups  operating  aQ  acroas  the  oonntry. 
Tlioee  same  three  New  York  ghetto  area  stnd- 
iss  show  a  total  of  $109  mfOlom  being  qtent 
for  "pot"  and  another  minimum  of  $115  mil- 
lion for  heroin.  The  dllferenoe  between  the 
numbers'  player  and  the  hard  drug  user  of 
course  U  obvious.  A  habitual  gambler  can 
wttiM  a  bet  one  day  .  .  .  but  an  addict  mtist 
have  a  flbt  every  day.  A  numbers  bet  can 
average  a  doUar  a  day — a  heroto  user  shoots 
$50  to  $100  a  day. 

Drug  abuse  specialists  to  the  city  of  New 
York  recently  placed  the  number  of  dty 
heroto  addicts  at  100,000.  Most  are  yoimg, 
most  are  ghetto  residents.  60  percent  are 
black,  as  percent  Puerto  Rlcan.  Conttoutog 
vrlth  the  astronomical  arithmetic  of  drug 
addiction  It  Is  concluded  that  stolen  mer- 
chandise brings  to  one-foarth  its  true  value 
after  ravii1*'B  through  the  fence.  Estimates 
on  how  much  an  addict  must  steal  to  sup- 
port bis  baUt  range  from  $a00  to  $400  a  day. 
seven  days  a  week.  Goneluslon:  Heroto  moti- 
vated thefts  to  New  York  Cltg  alone  cost 
over  $2  biOiON  a  year. 

Gambling  and  narootlcs  tralBe  are  con- 
trolled by  organised  crime  for  profit.  Other 
lucraUve  Illegal  aeUvltlas  you  hear  and  daal 
with  are  loan  ■>'"'^"g  and  prosUtutlon  to 
the  ghetto.  The  organised  crime  task  force 
of  the  President's  1987  Crime  Commission 
did  say,  I^  happy  to  report,  that  "prosUtu- 
tlon is  on  the  decltoe.  Not  that  tt  Isnt  popn- 
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lar— lf«  Ju»t  too  difficult  to  organize  and 
discipline  and  U  too  hard  to  maintain."  I 
would  venture  to  guess  that  the  free  enter- 
prise system  had  a  lot  to  do  with  that  decline. 
Loan  sharking  on  the  other  hand  is  thought 
lo  be  only  second  to  gambling  In  terms  of 
pront.  Loan  sharking,  skylarking  or  usury 
appears  to  be  as  old  as  clvlUzaUon  Itself. 
I:  IS  a  multl-bllUon  dollar  business  for  or- 
ganized crime,  and  again  the  poor,  the  un- 
educated, the  Ohetto  resident,  are  the  most 
popular  victims.  It  Is  not  unOsual  for  a 
borrower  to  put  up  his  body  as  collateral, 
but  It  Is  to  the  lenders  Interest  to  termi- 
nate neither  the  loan  Itself  or  the  life  of  the 
borrower.  Here  again,  the  Presidential  task 
force  reports:  The  lender  is  more  interested 
In  perpetuating  interest  payments  than  col- 
lecting principal:  and  force,  or  ihreau  of 
force  of  the  most  brutal  kind,  are  used  to 
effect  Interest  collections,  eliminate  protesU 
when  interest  rates  are  raised,  and  prevent 
beleagured  borrowers  from  reporting  the 
activity  to  enforcement  officials."  and  ac- 
cording to  Professor  Cressey,  "the  ultimate 
fate  of  a  defecting  borrower  is  Increasingly 
less  apt  to  t>e  death  or  even  maiming.  He 
Is  more  apt  to  be  swallowed  up  by  the  or- 
ganization and  used  as  an  inside  man.  Bor- 
rowers are  encouraged  to  meet  their  debts 
through  service  In  crime  for  the  syndicate." 
In  brief,  evidence  polnu  to  an  Intermeshlng 
net  spread  by  organized  crime  over  the 
ghettos. 

The  most  common  crime  figures  In  to- 
days ghetto  continue  to  be  the  runner,  the 
bookie,  the  pusher,  the  pimp  and  the  shark. 
Who  then  does  the  black  man  emulate?  Who 
are  the  everyday  heroes  and  Idols  of  the 
ghetto  youth — black  and  brown?  They  are  the 
big  men  on  the  street.  They  are  weU  fed.  well 
dressed,  big  cars,  cool  pads,  members  of  the 
ghetto  who  have  It  "made '—have  "status"— 
and  have  cover  and  concurrence  of  the  law. 
After  all,  don't  all  Americans  admire  suc- 
ceas?  Is  there  any  reason  to  believe  that 
ghetto  children  are  any  less  American  than 
the  rest  of  us?  For  all  Intents  and  purpoaes, 
the  resident  organized  crime  operators  are 
living  examples — the  real  live  models  of  the 
kind  of  success  the  ghettos  provide.  A  recent 
study  of  youthful  offenders  from  three  Chi- 
cago neighborhoods  reflects  that,  when 
asked.  "What  is  the  occupation  of  the  adult 
in  your  neighborhood  whom  you  most  want 
to  be  like  in  ten  years? — eight  out  of  ten 
named  some  aspect  of  organized  crime. 

Another  pathetic  effect  of  organized  crime 
In  the  ghetto  U  the  deep  lasting  cynicism 
Jt  breeds  In  ghetto  dwellers  regarding  Uw 
enforcement.  Gentlemen,  1  give  you  a  quote: 
••The  most  grievous  charge  against  municipal 
poUce  Is  not  brutality,  although  It  exists  .  .  . 
permissive  crime  In  the  ghetto  is  the  night- 
mare of  the  slum  family.  Permissive  crlm* 
U  the  name  for  organized  crime  that  flour- 
ishes In  the  ghetto  .  .  .  designed,  directed  and 
cultivated  by  the  white  national  crime  syn- 
dicates operating  numbers,  narcotics  and 
prostitution  rackeu  freely  in  the  protected 
sanctuaries  of  the  ghetto  .  .  .  because  no 
one.  Including  the  police,  cares  particularly 
about  ghetto  crime.  It  pervades  every  area  of 
life."  The  author  of  those  words  was  the  late 
Or.  Martin  Luther  King. 

In  '08,  the  Kemer  commission  echoed  Dr. 
Kings  words  by  reporting  that  "the  suength 
of  ghetto  feelings  about  hostile  poUce  con- 
duct may  even  be  exceeded  by  the  conviction 
that  ghetto  neighborhoods  are  not  given 
adequate  police  protection.  .  .  .  Ohetto  real- 
dents  witness  the  wllUngneas  of  the  poUce 
to  wink  at  widespread  corruption  In  the  form 
of  gambling,  loan  sharking  and  drug  trafllc." 
The  New  Jereey  select  commission  on  civil 
disorders,  on  which  I  had  the  honor  to  serve, 
appointed  to  lnve«tl«ate  the  1»«7  riots  in 
New  Jersey,  reported  that  the  element  of 
corruption.  In  tlM  enmlnal  Juatlee  aystem 


Itself,  was  a  major  factor  In  poor  relations 
between  the  police  and  those  who  rioted. 
In  this  area.  It  has  also  been  reported  by 
Professor  Cressey  that  in  one  year  alone.  90 
Harlem  spots,  or  flxed  numbers  locations, 
paid  police  about  two  nillllon  Ave  hundred 
thousand  dollars  for  protection. 

When  Floyd  McKlssick  went  on  TV  fol- 
lowing the  1967  Newark  riots,  he  was  quoted 
as  saying  aU  the  riots  that  happened  were 
because  of  the  Mafia.  He  blamed  the  Mafia 
because  they  control  all  the  drugs,  gambling, 
and  loan  sharking  In  the  Newark  ghetto.  This 
may  be  an  oversimplification  .  r%na  then 
again,  maybe  not.  Be  that  as  It  may,  can 
we  ignore  the  element  of  truth  suggested— 
remote  perhaps,  but  in  my  opinion,  of  utmost 
importance. 

Gentlemen.  I  sincerely  wish  there  was  a 
way.  a  panacea  for  eliminating  the  spectre 
of  organized  crime  from  our  Nation.  There 
Is  a  way.  but  I  am  not  so  sure  It  could  be 
called  a  panacea.  It  might  start  In  the  court- 
room with  Judges  who  would  have  become 
so  sensitive  to  the  dispensing  of  Justice,  that 
when  the  known  generals  or  lieutenants  of 
organized  crime  are  convicted  for  tax  evasion, 
instead  of  receiving  the  minimum  sentence, 
they  receive  a  sentence  that  would  more 
realistically  reflect  society's  abhorrance  with 
the  enormity  of  their  participation  In  the 
pollution  of  our  American  way  of  life.  For 
mark  me  well — unless  we  begin  to  show  some 
measurable  successes  In  relieving  the  stran- 
glehold of  organised  ^crlme  in  our  ghettos. 
10  years  from  now  we  may  well  find  that  the 
prediction  of  organized  crime,  that  it  will 
one  day  put  a  man  In  the  White  House,  has 
indeed  come  true. 


OPPOSITION    TO    THE    SPREAD    OP 
THE  VIETNAM  WAR 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previotis 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  I  Mr.  Whaleii  >  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr  Speaker,  on  August 
8.  1968.  Richard  M.  Nixon  told  delegates 
of  the  Republican  National  Convention 
that  "the  first  priority  foreign  policy  ob- 
jective of  our  next  administration  will  be 
to  bring  an  honorable  end  to  the  Vietnam 
war." 

Largely  due  to  this  promise  and  his  un- 
specified plan  to  accomplish  it.  Richard 
M.  Nixon  was  elected  37th  President  of 
the  United  SUtes  by  a  war- weary  Na- 
Uon. 

The  tragic  dimensions  of  this  plan 
have  become  apparent  in  recent  months. 

It  is  a  plan  which  repeats  the  mistakes 
of  the  previous  administration  and  in- 
corporates new  errors  of  its  own. 

It  is  a  plan  which  has  replaced  the  goal 
of  an  "honorable  peace  "  with  a  new  ob- 
jective—"we  will  not  be  defeated." 

It  is  a  plan  which  hopes  to  achieve 
peace  at  the  Paris  conference  table  by  re- 
calling and  refusing  to  replace  our  prin- 
cipal negotiator. 

It  is  a  plan  which  seeks  to  narrow  the 
war  by  extending  it  to  another  country. 

It  is  a  plan  which  seeks  disengagement 
by  expanding  engagement. 

It  is  a  plan  which,  by  rejecting  one  of 
ita  basic  tenets — securing  prior  consent 
of  the  Congress  before  the  commitment 
of  American  ground  combat  troops  in 
Cambodia — has  Impaired  the  credibility 
of  those  Members  of  Congress  who.  in 
good  faith,  conveyed  this  pledge  to  our 
constituents. 


It  is  a  plan  which  disregards  the  con- 
stitutional responsibilities  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

It  is  a  plan  which,  since  January  20, 
1969.  has  produced  13,590  American 
deaths,  80,853  American  wounded,  and 
has  cost  the  American  taxpayer  approxi- 
mately $24  billion. 

In  short,  it  is  a  plan  which  has  made 
peace  in  Vietnam  more  remote  than  at 
the  time  of  its  implementation  16  months 
ago. 

In  yesterday's  Washington  Post  former 
Senator  Ernest  Omening  of  Alaska, 
commenting  on  the  1964  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
resolution,  observed: 

The  greatest  failure  of  Congress  U  not 
then  but  now.  It's  hard  to  explain  why  In- 
telligent people  conUnue  to  blindly  support 
any  policy  that  keeps  us  In  the  war  a  moment 
longer. 

On  Wednesday,  May  6,  the  House  of 
Representatives  has  an  opportunity  to 
reverse  that  Judgment.  Pending  before 
the  House  is  an  amendment  which  would 
prohibit  funds  to  be  used,  without  the 
consent  of  Congress,  "to  finance  the  in- 
troduction of  American  ground  combat 
troops  into  Laos.  Thailand,  or  Cam- 
bodia' 

I  plan  to  support  this  amendment  for 
two  reasons. 

First,  if  adopted,  the  amendment  will 
end.  or  at  least  limit,  our  ill-conceived 
adventure  in  Cambodia. 

Second,  its  adoption  will  represent  the 
assumption  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  constitutional  powers  which 
the  Congress  has  derogated  since  1964. 

If  the  House  of  Representatiijes  fails 
to  act  on  this  amendment,  like  tne  pro- 
verbial Arab  we  might  just  as  well  "fold 
up  our  tents  and  silently  steal  away  in 
the  night." 


THE  FAMILY  ASSISTANCE  PLAN 

The  SPEAKER  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  <Mr.  Hamiltoii)  Is  recognized 
for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  sup- 
ported the  Family  Assistance  Plan— 
FAP — bill  in  the  House  because  its  de- 
feat would  have  meant,  intentionally  or 
not.  the  continuation  of  a  welfare  sys- 
tem that  has  Just  not  worked. 

I  have  some  reservations  about  the 
President  s  FAP.  I  cannot  guarantee  that 
it  will  solve  our  welfare  problems.  I  can 
guarantee  that  the  present  system  will 
not  solve  them,  and  I  am  willing  to  try 
a  new  approach. 

THB  paxasNT  wsLraas  sTwnu  n  a  rAn-Traa 

The  present  system,  and  especially 
that  part  of  It  known  as  Aid  to  Families 
with  Dependent  Children— AFDC — has 
gotten  out  of  hand,  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment Is  helpless  to  restrain  or  con- 
trol it  under  present  law.  Since  1960, 
operating  costs  of  AFDC  have  tripled — 
to  a  current  $4.3  billion  annually — and 
could  rise  to  $12  billion  by  1975. 

In  addition,  the  present  program  has 
many  weaknesses,  among  them  these: 

It  is  perverse  In  its  Incentives,  since 
It  encourages  the  breakup  of  homes  and 
does  not  encourage  recipients  to  train  for 
Joba; 
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It  is  difficult  to  administer  and  often 
degrades  the  recipient: 

It  provides  no  benefits  to  many  in  need 
and,  to  others,  benefits  too  meager  to 
meet  basic  needs,  and 

It  fosters  the  very  conditions  that  it 
is  suppoised  to  relieve,  since  it  adds  to 
social  unrest  by  drawing  millions  of  per- 
sons into  the  urban  slums. 

THX   WAT 

The  FAP  provides  for  minimum  stand- 
ard payments,  with  federally  assisted 
State  supplements,  for  poor  families  with 
chUdren  In  place  of  the  AFDC  program. 
It  also  provides  for  imlform,  nationwide 
eligibility  requirements  and  payment 
procedures,  thus  cutting  out  much  of  the 
administrative  redtape  associated  with 
the  present  system. 

Under  the  FAP.  all  adult  family  as- 
sistance recipients,  except  for  those  few 
specifically  exempted,  are  required  to 
register  for  training  or  employment  and 
to  accept  sulUble  opportunities  when  of- 
fered. If  an  eligible  person  fails  to  regis- 
ter for  work,  he  will  not  receive  the 
benefits;  if  he  refuses  a  suitable  Job  or 
training  his  benefits  will  be  canceled. 

The  strongest  work  incentives,  of 
course,  are  the  monetary  benefits  which 
accrue  to  the  wage  earner.  But  there  are 
other  incentives  built  into  the  plan: 

It  offers  the  hope  of  getting  off 
welfare: 

There  is  no  reduction  in  benefits  for 
the  first  $720  in  earnings; 

The  amount  of  the  extra  training  bonus 
has  been  raised; 

The  manpower  agency  would  reim- 
burse trainees  for  the  cost  of  attending 
training  programs,  and 

Child  day  care  facilities  are  to  be  pro- 
vided, which  will  make  training  and  em- 
ployment possible  for  a  large  number  of 
mothers. 

For  the  aged,  blind,  and  disabled,  the 
PAP  consolidates  existing  Federal-State 
programs  and  sets  Federal  eligibil- 
ity standards  and  income  exclusion  pro- 
visions. The  bill  provides  a  minimum 
payment  of  $110  per  month  for  all  aged, 
blind,  and  disabled  ellgibles  who  have 
no  other  Income.  This  is  an  average  in- 
crease per  month  of  $42. 

KESPONSS    TO    AttGXntXtria    AOAmsT    THK    FAP 

First  It  rewards  nonwork.  The  present 
welfare  system  does,  but  the  PAP  does 
not.  By  providing  help  for  the  first  time 
to  the  working  poor — those  who  work 
full  time  but  for  ixiverty  wages — the 
present  policy  of  penalizing  work  and  re- 
warding nonwork  is  reversed.  No  longer 
will  a  man  have  to  quit  his  job  or  have  to 
leave  his  family  in  order  for  his  family 
to  receive  assistance. 

Second.  It  helps  the  shiftless  unem- 
ployed. The  present  welfare  system  does, 
but  not  the  FAP.  Of  the  1.4  million  male 
famUy  heads  classified  as  employable 
who  would  be  eligible  under  the  FAP, 
only  an  estimated  30,000  have  done  no 
work  during  a  12  month  period.  No  one 
can  continue  to  receive  benefits  under 
the  FAP  imless  he  registers  for  or  trains 
for  work. 

Third.  It  is  a  guaranteed  annual  in- 
come. The  present  AFDC  program  is  a 
guaranteed  annual  income,  because  pay- 
ments are  made  with  no  regard  for  tbe 


efforts  of  the  adult  family  members  to 
achieve  srff-sufBciency  through  work  or 
training.  The  FAP  bill  would  have  estab- 
lished a  guaranteed  annual  income  if  it 
were  not  for  the  trsOning  and  work  in- 
centive programs.  The  classic  definition 
of  a  guaranteed  annual  income  is  an  in- 
come which  assures  money  regardless 
of  work  or  need  or  earnings.  The  FAP  is 
exactly  the  opposite.  I  did  not  vote  for  a 
guaranteed  annual  income.  I  voted  to 
increase  pressure  on  the  poor  to  take 
Jobs.  I  voted  for  a  supplement  to  the  in- 
come of  the  individual  who  is  working 
and  not  making  enough  to  supply  his 
family  with  the  ordinary  needs  of  life, 
but  who  is  not  now  on  welfare.  I  will  pay 
this  supplement  and  get  this  man  to  the 
employment  office,  because  if  something 
Is  not  done  he  will  become  one  of  the 
additional  millions  added  to  our  present 
AFDC   program. 

Fourth.  It  costs  too  much.  There  is  no 
doubt  but  that  the  FAP  is  expensive.  But 
the  cost  of  the  PAP  must  be  weighed 
against  the  projected  costs  of  the  present 
welfare  system.  We  have  no  chance  of 
curbing  the  costs  of  the  present  sys- 
tem. We  have  a  good  chance  under  the 
FAP  of  getting  people  off  welfare  and 
to  work.  It  is  a  risk  we  ought  to  take. 

COlfCLVSION 

In  the  end,  then,  I  supported  the  FAP 
bill  because  there  was  no  other  alterna- 
tive except  a  continuation  of  the  present 
discredited  system.  Those  who  objected 
to  the  FAP  did  not  offer  a  single  con- 
structive alternative. 


POLAND'S  CONSTITUTION  DAY 

(Mr.  ZABLOCKI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  ZABLOCKL  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
pleasure  for  me  to  Join  with  my  col- 
leagues once  again  in  commemorating 
the  179Lh  anniversary  of  the  Polish  Con- 
stitution of  May  3,  1791.  In  marking  this 
commemoration,  however,  we  pay  tribute 
to  more — much  more — than  a  document. 
What  we  honor  In  reality  is  the  dedicated 
commitment  down  through  the  years  of 
Poles  to  freedom  and  the  right  to  estab- 
lish their  own  form  of  government 

Poland's  Constitution  was  adopted  on 
May  3,  1791.  In  many  respects  It  was 
similar  in  philosophy  and  intent  to  the 
American  Constitution  which  had  been 
written  only  4  years  earlier.  As  in  the 
case  of  the  American  Constitution,  it  was 
based  on  the  principle  that  all  power  in 
civil  society  is  derived  from  the  will  of 
the  people,  that  sovereignty  resides  in  the 
peaple,  not  in  the  state. 

Tragically,  however,  and  unlike  our 
own  Constitution,  the  Polish  Constitu- 
tion was  never  tested  by  time.  Shortly 
after  its  adoption,  Poland  was  over- 
whelmed and  partitioned  by  three  neigh- 
boring empires — Russia,  Austria,  and 
Prussia.  Despite  Poland's  more  advanced 
and  enlightened  status,  the  combined 
military  power  of  these  three  states 
proved  too  strong. 

Yet  Poles  everywhere  have  never 
ceased  to  honor  that  golden  moment  in 
Polish  history — to  recall  with  longing 


the  thought  of  what  could  have  been, 
what  should  have  been,  indeed,  what  one 
day  will  be. 

It  is  therefore  fitting  that  we  set  aside 
this  day  to  pay  hcanage  to  the  May  3 
Constitution  of  1791  and  to  honor  the 
nation  and  people  who  created  it. 

As  we  pay  that  homage,  however,  we 
must  remember  the  important  lesson  to 
t>e  learned.  It  is,  in  short,  a  lesson  of 
geo-politics.  For  despite  the  fact  that 
two  nations  adopted  constitutions  rec- 
ognizing the  dignity  and  freedom  of  man, 
one  nation  grew  and  prospered  while  the 
other  was  carved  up  among  its  neighbors. 

Why  was  that  so?  Was  it  because  of 
some  superior  morality  which  infused  the 
founding  fathers  of  this  nation?  Or,  was 
there  some  basic  fiaw  in  the  Polish  char- 
acter which  spelled  its  doom?  I  think  not. 

The  answer — and  the  lesson — it  seems 
to  me  Involves  geography.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  United  States  occupies  a  large 
portion  of  a  continent  with  friendly  na- 
tions. Poland,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a 
small  part  of  its  continent:  but  more 
importantly,  it  has  historically  been  sur- 
rounded by  great  and  sometimes  himgry 
powers. 

We  must  therefore  try  to  xmderstand 
how  Poland's  place  in  Europe  has  shaped 
the  thinking  of  her  leaders  and  her  peo- 
ple. As  Poland  reached  out  to  embrace 
the  principle  of  popular  sovereignty  she 
was  trampled  by  neighboring  nations 
founded  on  the  principle  of  state.  In  fact, 
many  attribute  the  rape  and  partition  of 
Poland  by  the  forces  of  Russia  and  Prus- 
sia to  the  fact  that  these  two  absolutist 
powers  felt  threatened  by  the  rising  tide 
of  liberalism  within  Poland. 

Are  we  to  be  surprised,  then,  that  there 
is  a  similarity  between  the  1795  partition 
of  Poland  and  the  Soviet  invasion  of 
Czechoslovakia.  In  both  instances,  the 
forces  of  a  totalitarian  state  Invaded  and 
suporessed  another  nation  because  they 
feared  the  philosophy  of  individual  free- 
dom. 

It  is  truly  tragic  to  realize  that  a  peo- 
ple as  enlightened  as  the  Poles,  as  sound- 
ly schooled  in  the  philosophy  of  individ- 
ual liberty  to  conceive  the  May  3 
Constitution  should  now  be  under  the 
yoke  of  Soviet  Communist  rule. 

Thus  do  the  chapters  of  oppression  un- 
fold— one  black  page  after  another.  Un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  most  tragic  of  chap- 
ters Is  that  of  the  Katyn  Forest  Massacre. 
Ironically,  perhaps,  it  is  appropriate  that 
this  year's  May  3  observance  coincides 
with  the  anniversary  of  the  Katyn 
Massacre. 

It  was,  as  you  know,  25  years  ago  in 
a  forest  near  Smolensk  in  the  Soviet 
Union  that  one  of  the  most  brutal  acts  of 
genocide  in  World  War  n  took  place. 
Evoitually  found  in  three  mass  graves  in 
the  Katyn  Forest  were  the  bodies  of 
4,423  Polish  officers,  scientists,  professors, 
chaplains.  lav?yers,  and  students — all 
lovers  of  freedom. 

Bitter  as  these  memories  are.  we  must 
not  forget — we  cannot  forget: 

We  cannot  forget  that  embodied  in  the 
May  3  Constitution  of  1791  was  the  con- 
cept of  the  value  and  dignity  of  the  in- 
dividual man.  This  philosophy  has  been 
passed  from  generation  to  generation  of 
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Poles.  It  is  an  Idea  which  wUl  not  be 
erased  by  tyranny,  repression— not  even 
by  death.  The  Polish  people  have  suffered 
for  many  years,  but  they  have  not  given 
up  hope.  We  Join  them  today  In  that 
hope.  We  join  them  in  the  prayer  that 
one  day  soon  Poland  and  its  people  will 
be  free— that  the  promise  of  1791  will 
one  day  soon  come  true. 


Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  we  should  take  note  of  America's 
great  accomplishments  and  In  ao  doing 
renew  our  faith  and  confidence  in  our- 
selves as  Individuals  and  as  a  nation.  The 
United  States  consumes  more  steel  than 
any  other  nation.  In  1967,  the  United 
States  consumed  139,096,000  short  tons 
of  steel.  The  Soviet  Union  was  second, 
consuming  107.737,000  short  tons. 


VIETNAHJ  WAR 
(Mr.  GILBERT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rkcord  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  linger- 
ing war  in  Vietnam  and  the  more  recent 
events  In  Cambodia,  as  well  as  the  re- 
smnptlon  of  the  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam, all  point  out  just  how  desperate  our 
situation  is  in  Southeast  Asia. 

We  cannot  negotiate  our  way  out,  it 
seems;  we  cannot  win  a  militory  vic- 
tory; we  cannot  trust  the  Government  of 
South  Vietnam  to  protect  itself:  the  new 
Cambodian  Government  cannot  stand 
alone.  We  are  simply  trapped  in  quick- 
sand in  Indochina.  The  more  we  struggle, 
the  deeper  in  we  go. 

There  would  be  no  value  to  repeating 
here  again  all  the  reasons  we  should — 
and  must— leave  Indochina.  All  of  us 
here  in  this  Chamber  understand  where 
we  are  and  why  we  are  in  such  an  in- 
defensible position. 

But,  I  would  urge  aU  of  my  coUeagues 
to  COTsider  this  NaUons  future  as  weU  as 
the  recent  and  present  developments, 
here  in  the  United  SUtes  as  weU  as 
abroad,  before  the  vote  Wednesday  on 
the  Military  Authorizations  Act. 

U  this  Congress  is  truly  representor 
tive  of  the  American  people,  I  would  say 
we  have  no  other  choice  but  to  make  our 
intentions  in  Congress  crystal  clear  to 
the  administration.  »^ 

We  learned  in  previous  years  the  folly 
Congress  commits  when  it  submits 
blindly  to  the  demands  of  an  admin - 
istrati<m  which  follows  the  dictotes  of  the 
military.  .  ^.         , 

Unless  we  stop  this  new  escalaUon  of 
fighting  in  Indochina  immediately,  we 
face  the  very  real  possibility  of  being 
part  of  a  government  which  has  lost 
complete  touch  with  the  people  it  is  sup- 
posed to  lead. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  first  duty  is  to  save 
our  NaUon.  To  do  that,  I  beUeve  that  we 
must  stop  not  only  this  new  escalation. 
but  the  fighting  in  Vietnam  as  weU.  We 
must  bring  oixr  troops  home  as  quickly 
•8  poesible  and  we  must  devote  ourselves 
to  resolving  the  many  domestic  issues 
that  plague  our  NaUon  today.  This  Na- 
tion h<s  endured  many  crises,  but  never 
before  has  an  American  administration 
become  so  out  of  touch  with  the  people 
it  represents. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  do  everything 
in  its  power  to  end  this  new  madness  as 
soon  as  possible. 


DOMESTIC   PROBLEMS   RESULTING 
FROM  VIETNAM  WAR 


TAKE    PRIDE    IN    AMERICA 

(Mr.  MIIXER  of  CMiio  asked  and  was 
given  iiermlBsian  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Ricoao  and  to  In- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 


(Mr.  MILLER  ol  Ohio  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
as- Members  of  Congress  are  all  too  fa- 
miliar with  the  magnitude  of  the  prob- 
lems and  f rustraUons  that  have  accrued 
as  a  result  of  the  war  in  Vietnam— the 
ever-increasing  casualty  lists,  the  tight 
budgets,  the  campus  unrest. 

We  have  experienced  severe  hardship 
both  as  a  country  and  as  individuals  as 
we  have  dealt  with  this  war. 

No  one.  however,  has  been  asked  to 
endure  the  anxiety  and  frustration  of 
our  Nation's  involvement  as  have  the 
families  and  loved  ones  of  our  fighting 
men  in  Vietnam.  These  courageous  and 
loyal  Americans  have  borne  the  burden, 
with  patience  and  dedication.  At  great 
personal  sacrifice  they  have  suffered 
through  misery  and  hardship. 

For  many,  the  ordeal  has  become  con- 
stont.  The  families  of  those  fighting  men 
who  have  been  listed  as  missing  in  action 
have  been  subjected  to  the  most  trying 
and  fatiguing  form  of  frustration.  They 
live  in  a  limbo-like  sUte — their  thoughts 
and  plans  Imprisoned  by  the  stote  of  not 
knowing— not  knowing  whether  their 
loved  one  is  alive  and  being  held  captive 
or  whether  he  has  given  his  life  for  his 
country.  Time  is  the  torture.  Days  run 
into  months,  months  Into  years. 

We  as  Americans  sympathize  with 
these  families  and  pray  that  their  load 
will  be  lightened.  But  this  Is  not  enough. 
We  are  dealing  with  a  callous  enemy,  one 
devoid  of  understonding  and  respect  for 
the  codes  of  international  ethics. 

He  does  not  listen  to  our  pleas,  he  does 
not  honor  our  offers  of  armistics ;  he  plots 
and  pursues  this  unconscionable  war. 
indifferent  to  the  wants  and  desires  of 
his  people.  ^       ^ 

To  change  his  ways  we  are  going  to 
have  to  change  our  toctics.  we  are  going 
to  have  to  bring  new  diplomatic  and  in- 
ternational pressures  to  bear.  We  have  to 
enlist  the  efforts  of  friend  and  foe  alike, 
in  convincing  the  North  Vietnamese  Gov- 
ernment that  their  truculence  wUl  not  be 
rewarded,  that  only  through  construc- 
tive exchaiige  and  communication  can 
the  peace  talks  in  Paris  progress  to  a 
successful  conclusion.  We  must  convince 
the  North  Vietnamese  that  an  acknowl- 
edgement on  their  part  as  to  who  they 
hold  captive  must  be  forthcoming  be- 
fore any  meaningful  settlement  can  be 
reached. 


this  point  In  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  on  the  subject  of 
consim;ier  class  actions.  Many  Members 
are  undoubtedly  aware  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, through  its  Subcommittee  on 
Commerce  and  Finance  have  been  hold- 
ing extensive  hearings  on  the  subject, 
prompted  by  a  Presidential  message  and 
the  transmittol  of  legislation.  Some  of 
the  Members  have  introduced  similar 
bills  containing  different  approaches  to 
the  problem. 

During  the  course  of  our  hearings  we 
heard  testimony  from  the  American  Bar 
Association  and  that  organization  had 
suggestions  which  were  different  in  some 
respects  from  any  to  be  found  in  the 
other  bills  before  the  committee.  It  is  my 
opinion  that  upon  a  subject  as  important 
to  the  courts,  the  bar.  and  the  pubUc  the 
suggestions  of  this  presUgious  organiza- 
tion deserve  to  be  put  in  the  form  of  a 
bill  and  before  the  committee  and  the 
Congress.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  which  has  been  drafted 
from  the  presentation  made  by  the  asso- 
ciation before  the  subcommittee. 

Hearings  have  been  completed  and  the 
committee  will  begin  to  consider  the 
various  bills  for  mark-up.  I  am  confident 
that  the  subcommittee,  the  full  commit- 
tee and  the  House  Itself  will  give  careful 
and  thoughtful  consideration  to  the  bill 
being  Introduced  today.  It  provides,  much 
as  the  Presidents  biU  does,  for  a  trig- 
gering device  in  the  form  of  positive  ac- 
tion by  the  Justice  Department  or  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  to  esUblish 
the  basis  for  class  action  by  obtaining  a 
judgment  or  injunction  against  an  of- 
fending company.  In  order  to  avoid  a 
frustrating  jam  in  the  courts  thereafter 
it  sets  up  a  new  authority  in  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  to  also  set  damages 
for  individual  claimants. 

It  Is  not  my  purpose  here  to  accept  this 
new  bill  as  the  final  authority  on  the 
subject  of  class  acUons.  The  suggestions 
and  testimony  from  which  it  was  pre- 
pared did  not  pretend  to  iron  out  every 
last  detoil  and  this  was  done  by  making 
a  few  assumptions  as  to  the  best  way  to 
handle  some  of  the  finer  points.  I  am 
not  at  all  sure  that  I  would,  in  the  end. 
recommend  every  procedure  in  this  bill 
as  the  best.  It  must  be  considered  along 
with  the  other  blUs  already  before  us 
and  given  the  attention  it  deserves.  It 
is  my  hope  only  that  by  introducing  this 
biU  today  I  am  making  it  possible  to 
bring  the  very  best  biU  en  consumer  class 
action  from  my  committee  and  before 
this  House  for  ultimate  decision. 


CONSUMER  CLASS  ACTIONS 
(Mr.  HARVEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission   to  extend   his   remarks   at 


PUBUC  SERVICE  EMPLOYMENT: 
PRO  AND  CON 

(Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
ft)eaker.  one  of  the  major  unfinished 
items  of  business  before  the  Select  Sub- 
committee on  Labor,  of  which  I  have  »• 
honor  to  be  chairman,  is  action  on  the 
varioiis  pending  manpower  bills. 
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We  have  before  us  three  bills,  H.R. 
10908,  introduced  by  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Stiicer)  .  H.R.  11620  and 
its  several  companion  bills,  sponsored  by 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
O'Hara)  and  over  10  other  Members  of 
this  House,  and  finally.  HJR.  13472.  the 
administration's  proposal,  sponsored  by 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  (Ayees). 

These  bills  differ  in  a  number  of  par- 
ticulars, but  perhaps  the  major  differ- 
ence lies  in  the  area  of  job  creation,  or 
public  service  employment.  The  Steiger 
bill  and  the  administration  bill  do  not 
provide  for  job  creation,  emphasizing 
instead  the  provision  of  training  and 
other  supporting  services.  The  O'Hara 
bill,  while  making  provisions  for  im- 
proved training  and  supportive  services 
functions,  also  provides  explicitly  for  a 
massive  program  of  public  service  em- 
ployment— Federal  support  for  new  Jobs 
in  areas  of  public  need. 

In  a  recent  edition  of  the  American 
Legion  magazine,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  and  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin each  presented  a  brief  but  cogent 
argument  on  the  question  of  public  serv- 
ice employment:  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  in  support  of  the  concept,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  in  op- 
position. In  order  that  the  Members  of 
the  House  may  have  the  benefit  of  the 
thinking  of  both  of  these  distinguished 
Members — both  of  whom  have  been  in- 
volved in  the  development  of  existing 
msuipower  legislation — I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  two  articles  from  the 
Legion  magazine  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

I  Prom  the  American   Legion   magazine. 

May  19701 

SHOtrut  THB  Vnttkd  States  Financi  Local 

Pttbuc  «  Jobs     ro>     thx  <  Unemplotbd? 

TVS  I 

(By  Hon.  James  O.  O'Haea,  Michigan) 

Some  years  ago,  it  was  commonplace  to 
point  scornfully  at  the  spectacle  of  food  sur- 
pluses being  destroyed  in  one  place  while 
people  were  starving  in  another.  The  irra- 
tionality of  that  kind  of  performance  is 
matched,  and  more,  by  the  spectacle  of  sig- 
nificant numbers  of  Americans  going  without 
work  while,  at  the  same  time,  vitally  Impor- 
tant public  services  go  unperformed  because 
of  a  "lack  of  people  to  perform  them." 

Legislation  sponsored  by  over  100  members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  known 
as  "The  Manpower  Act"  would  make  an  im- 
portant beginning  toward  pvttting  an  end  to 
this  kind  of  contradiction. 

One  part  of  that  bill  would  authorize  the 
United  States  Department  of  Labor  to  enter 
Into  contracts  with  other  federal,  state  or 
local  government  agencies,  or  with  private 
non-profit  organizations,  to  provide  useful 
public  service  Jobs  for  unemployed  persons. 
The  contracts  would  require  the  so-called 
"fringe"  benefits — workman's  compensation, 
unemployment  Insurance,  retirement  and 
health  coverage — which  other  workers  In 
similar  occupations  in  the  area  receive. 

This  proposal  Is  based  upon  the  assump- 
tion that  most  jobs,  under  whatever  economic 
conditions  prevail,  will  be  found  In  the  pri- 
vate sector  of  the  economy;  but  there  are 
Jobs  In  the  public  sector  which  need  to  be 
done,  and  for  which  unemployed  persons  can 
be  prepared  with  relatively  simple  training. 

The  Jobs  involved  are  not,  as  some  allege, 
"leaf-raking"  or  "make-woi^"  Jobs. 

Rather,  we  propose  to  fund  labor-intensive 
programs  In  areas  of  public  service  whlcli 


can  be  Justified  in  terms  of  public  need, 
whatever  the  labor  market  situation.  I  am 
thinking  of  existing  openings  in  water  and 
air  pollution  control,  as  hospital  and  school 
aides,  in  public  safety,  public  transporta- 
tion tight-money  policies.  It  seems  par- 
all  areas  where  the  work  itself  is  its  own 
Justification 

The  Administration  has  now  taken  the 
same  position  that  many  of  us  have  been 
taking  for  years — that  work  ought  to  be 
substituted,  wherever  possible,  for  welfare 
and  other  forms  of  public  assistance.  But 
the  Administration's  program  In  this  direc- 
tions seems  to  be  concentrating  not  on  actual 
productive  work,  but  on  "training."  After 
many  years  of  close  involvement  with  the 
legislation  on  which  federal  training  pro- 
grams are  based.  I  remain  convinced  of  their 
value:  but  I  still  believe  that  at  the  end  of 
the  "training"  there  has  to  be  a  real  Job, 
or  the  "training"  will  be  no  more  relevant 
than  welfare  has  been  as  way  out  of  the 
poverty  cycle. 

In  a  period  when  private  sector  Jobs  are 
shrinking,  as  a  direct  result  of  Administra- 
tion, beautlficatlon  programs  and  the  like — 
tlcularly  urgent  that  we  take  public  action 
to  provide  real  Jobs  for  those  who  are  able 
and  willing  to  work. 

NO 

<By  Hon.  WUUam  A.  Steiger.  Wisconsin) 

My  answer  Is  no. 

As  citizens  require  and  demand  additional 
services  from  government,  there  will  be  a 
need  for  Increased  employment  in  the  public 
sector.  We  will  have  to  provide  manpower  for 
quality  services,  and  undoubtedly  some  fed- 
erally subsidized  training  wUl  be  necessary. 

But  what  Is  suggested  by  some  in  Congress 
Is  a  massive  public  service  employment  pro- 
gram, guaranteeing  Jobs  to  all  who  need 
them,  to  be  used  as  a  tool  of  economic  and 
social  policy. 

The  latter  Is  a  very  different  proposal — one 
I  do  not  believe  Is  either  desirable  or  achiev- 
able. 

What  kinds  of  Jol>s  are  we  talking  about? 
Does  WPA  come  to  your  mind?  Is  the  strategy 
of  the  30's  appropriate  in  the  70's? 

To  conduct  a  massive  public  service  em- 
ployment progrsun  we  would  be  forced  to  re- 
sort to  relatively  low-skill  Jobs. 

The  work  may  need  doing,  but  it  leads  the 
Individual  nowhere.  He  either  pursues  one 
low-skill  Job  after  another,  or  the  Job  ends 
and  he  is  no  better  off  than  when  he  started. 

We  have  new  technology  and  are  finding 
l>etter  ways  to  do  things  every  day.  If  used 
properly,  this  techn<riogy  can  meet  expanded 
public  needs  on  a  sul>stantial  and  efficient 
basis. 

Should  we  chain  the  poor  to  the  Jobs  of 
the  past — the  Jobs  nol)ody  else  wants?  Or 
should  we  strive  to  open  up  new  opportuni- 
ties for  the  future? 

The  federal  government  now  provides  Job 
opportunities  through  its  expenditures  for 
goods  and  services.  By  contracting  with  pri- 
vate industry  to  perform  needed  public  serv- 
ices, government  helps  provide  work  oppor- 
tunities. By  more  heavily  involving  the 
private  sector  and  providing  Job  training  and 
placement,  we  can  enable  the  poor  to  partici- 
pate more  effectively  In  our  economy.  Gov- 
ernment oould  then  concentrate  on  Insuring 
that  quality  service  is  being  provided  rather 
than  on  administering  new  programs. 

This  approach  Is  far  preferable  to  one  which 
has  government  attempting  to  artificially 
open  dead-end  jobs. 

It  Is  estimated  that  a  guaranteed  public 
service  emplojrment  program  would  cost  $5.- 

000  per  enroUee  per  year.  This  means  yearly 
expenditures  of  bllltons  of  dollars.  This  allo- 
cation of  resources  Is  highly  questionable  and 

1  do  not  beUeve  the  federal  government 
should  embark  on  such  a  course. 


There  are  many  additional  questions  which 
stiould  be  asked  about  massive  public  service 
employment.  To  date  I  have  found  no  satis- 
factory answers. 


DIALECTIC  OF  DEATH- 
NIXON  WAR 


-THE 


(Mrs.  MINK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  her  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  a 
Nation  beset  with  crises  and  seemingly 
powerless  to  solve  our  most  urgent  quest 
for  peace  without  engaging  in  more  war. 

President  Nixon's  decision  to  invade 
Cambodia  without  prior  approval  by 
Congress  and  the  resxmiption  of  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam  question 
against  the  constitutional  powers  of  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  Nicholas  von  Hoffman  has  writ- 
ten in  today's  Washington  Post  an  article 
which  expresses  our  deep  frustration  and 
sense  of  impotence  an<l  I  commend  his 
article  to  my  colleagues'  attention: 
"D1A1.ECTIC  OF  Death" 
(By  Nicholas  von  Hoffman) 

Senator  Pulbrlght  rested  in  the  high- 
backed,  comfy  chair  which  is  a  UtUe  bigger 
than  the  other  leather  chairs  and  which  he 
gets  to  sit  in  by  being  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee.  The  rest  of  the 
seats  at  the  oval  table  In  Room  Si  16  of  the 
Capitol  were  occupied  by  news  people. 

The  committee  had  Just  finished  having 
a  closed  meeting,  though  why  they  should 
have  met  in  private  was  not  clear.  They  had 
no  secrets  to  protect.  The  administration 
had  met  with  them  previously  and  told  them 
a  lot  of  guff,  to  use  a  presidential  expression, 
and  never  mentioned  the  government  was 
readying  an  army  to  invade  Cambodia. 

Ostensibly,  the  news  people  were  asking 
the  senator  what  had  gone  on  in  the  meeting, 
bit  they  looked  like  frightened  young  people 
coming  to  a  kindly  father  for  reassxirance. 
Their  questions  lacked  the  Insinuations  of 
Incredulity  that  are  supposed  to  be  the  mark 
of  their  profession.  Rather,  the  tendency  of 
what  they  asked  was,  "tell  us  it  isnt  so  bad," 
"tell  us  youTe  going  to  fix  it  up  and  make 
it  right." 

Old  J.  WUUam  was  kindly  and  patriarchal, 
but  the  slow  tones  of  his  words  were  weighty 
with  a  guarded  pessimism:  "He  could  say  he 
was  authorized  to  bomb  Moscow  .  .  .  the 
rule  of  reason  .  .  .  this  committee  doesnt 
have  the  capacity  .  .  .  we've  made  efforts  to 
cut  appropriations." 

He  wasnt  able  to  reassure.  The  feeling  of 
fright  didn't  dissipate,  not  even  in  this  room 
of  late  I9th  century  decor,  so  suggestive  of 
the  old  Washington  of  long  summers,  bvizzing 
files  and  knowing  the  dawn  always  comes. 
The  night  before,  all  of  them  heard  the 
President  talk  the  dialect  of  death:  peace 
through  war,  defense  by  Invasion  and  the 
new  concept  of  life-saving  aggression. 

The  meeting  broke  up  into  small  clots  of 
newsmen,  committee  staff  people  and  an 
occasional  senator  going  slowly  out  of  the 
room  and  down  the  halls.  Some  were  still 
mulling  over  the  speech;  others  were  arguing 
about  what  to  do. 

The  ones  that  focused  on  the  speech 
weren't  Ixithered  by  its  mendacious  aspects, 
its  assertion  that  the  United  States  has  made 
a  good  faith  effort  to  negotiate  the  end  of 
the  war,  the  omission  of  any  mention  of  the 
despositlon  of  Prince  Sihanouk;  only  great 
and  artf  lU  politicians  know  how  to  oooduct 
their  business  without  lying.  No,  what  the 
discussants  seized  upon  were  those  passages 
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that  expoMd  Um  pr«aldentUI  tmr  of  appew- 

Ing  to  b*  w*ak:  ~U.  when  th«  chlpa  are 
down,  the  U^.  mU  like  a  ptUful.  iMlpIeaa 
giant  .  .  .  our  will  and  our  power  .  .  .  U  b«lzic 
tested  tonight  .  .  ." 

These  are  not  political  but  psychological 
statement*.  We  hare  palsied  the  world  with 
our  power:  we  have  affrighted  ourselves  with 
It.  The  only  head  of  state  on  this  globe  who 
would  uae  the  words  pitiful  and  helpleas  In 
regard  to  the  murderous  potential  of  the 
United  State*  la  Mr.  NUon.  the  president 
who  moves  from  mansion  to  mansion,  cogi- 
tating about  whether  he  is  man  enough, 
whether  he  is  the  equal  of  Woodrow  Wilson. 
Franklin  Roosevelt.  Dwlght  Elsenhower  and 
John  Kennedy.  He  who  seeks  relief  from  such 
doubt  can  nerer  find  It  and  never  stops  look- 
ing. But  the  question  being  hashed  out  by 
the  people  dispersing  from  8116  last  Friday 
was  if  this  private,  personal  trial  would,  in 
the  bands  of  the  most  powerful  man  who 
has  ever  lived,  become  a  death  ordeal  for  the 
nation  he  was  elected  to  preserve. 

That  afternoon,  senators  made  speeches  In 
the  great  chamber  carpeted  in  an  ugly  pur- 
plish rug  whose  design  looks  like  a  woven 
Montgomery  Ward  linoleum  mat.  Oore  of 
Tennessee  talked  a  long  time  to  the  tourlsU 
flushing  slowly  In  and  out  of  the  balconies. 
One  of  his  colleagues  meandered  in  carrying 
a  pillow,  which  he  placed  on  his  chair  to 
protect  his  senatorial  hemorrhoids. 

While  Oore  spoke,  the  news  of  what  lifr. 
NUon  had  said  at  the  Pentagon  circulated 
about:  "You  know,  you  see  these  bums,  you 
know,  blowing  up  the  campuses.  Listen,  the 
boys  on  the  college  campus  today  are  the 
Ixickiest  people  In  the  world."  In  the  restau- 
rante  fringing  the  Capitol  area,  people  like 
Sam  Brown,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Mora- 
torium, another  Vietnam  KIA,  asked  what 
in  the  world  was  he  to  tell  the  youthful  anti- 
war constituency? 

Some  kind  of  an  answer  came  Saturday. 
Yhe  gangs  of  tourists  were  not  around  be- 
cause Congress  wasn't  In  session,  and  the 
grounds  of  the  empty  Capitol  were  a  lovely 
contradiction  of  the  Idea  of  death:  whites, 
pinky  grays  and  virulent  greens  in  puffs  and 
billows  of  spring  explosion,  the  mortar  and 
howitzer  fire  of  the  earth. 

Four  senators.  Goodell.  Hatfield,  Hughes 
and  McGovern/%ad  called  a  press  conference 
and  revealed  themselves  to  be  strict  con- 
stitutional constructionists,  which  ought  to 
please  the  attorney  general,  who  has  prob- 
ably regarded  them  as  liberal  permisalves. 
They  had  discovered  Article  I.  SecUon  8,  of 
the  Constitution,  which  says,  "The  Congress 
shall  have  power  to  declare  war,  grant  let- 
ters of  marque  and  reprisal,  and  make  rules 
concerning  captures  on  land  and  water." 

They  said  they  were  going  to  try  to  block 
otr  appropriations  for  the  war.  All  who 
agree  are  urged  to  write  their  congressmen. 
It  seemed  insipid  constderlng  the  condition 
of  the  country. 

Their  measured  language  was  inadequate 
wltli  the  National  Guard  out  In  Kansas, 
Maryland.  Connecticut  and  Ohio.  Soldiers 
are  Mr.  Nixon's  response  to  every  situation. 
Cambodian  sanctuaries,  students,  mailmen. 
He  will  be  using  them  on  Wall  Street  as 
brokers  next,  for  the  Dow  Jones  Is  dropping 
In  the  same  Jagged  configuration  on  the 
graph  as  the  line  in  the  Gallup  Peril.  Farm 
income  is  off.  but  the  price  of  food  and 
everything  else  Is  up:  the  Jobs  and  the  over- 
time are  evaporating;  nobody  has  money. 

After  his  fashion,  he  Is  keeping  one  cam- 
paign promise;  he  Is  getting  us  together  to 
boot  him  out,  bat  that  Is  in  the  long  run. 
On  Saturday  in  Washington,  the  senators 
were  wtwiMtn  themselves  to  Implementing 
strict  couati  uotionism.  As  they  flnlahed, 
there  was  more  news  from  the  Pentagon — 
Secretary  I^trd  warning  the  enemy  that  any 
attempt  on  tbetr  part  to  defend  themaelvvs 


would  be  regarded  aa  a  bostUe  act  and  bomb- 
Ixig  of  the  North  would  be  recommended. 

The  news  from  further  away  in  Saigon  was 
that  our  perlfldlous,  little  yellow  and  red 
opponent*  had  struck  their  tents  and  their 
Infrastructure  and  snuck  off  into  the  Jun- 
gles. It  Is  eight  years  now  the  peewee*  have 
rxui  off  In  the  woods,  but,  at  home,  beyond 
the  trees  and  the  flowering  bushes  of  the 
Capitol  grounds,  there  was  evidence  that 
people  would  stand  out  In  the  open  and 
flgbt. 


GIVE  'EM  HELL.  HARRY 

(Mr.  RANDALL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  lemarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.)  \ 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  )Bpeaker,  on 
Thursday  evening.  May  7,  in  the  music 
hall  of  the  Municlpia  Auditorium  in 
Kansas  City,  the  Jimior  chamber  of 
commerce  'will  sponsor  the  presentation 
of  a  two-act  documentary  called  "Give 
Em  Hell.  Harry!" 

The  playwright  is  Carl  E.  Bolte,  Jr..  and 
as  the  Invitation  suggests,  the  play  will 
not  only  honor  former  President  Tru- 
man, but  it  will  also  dramatize  the  event- 
filled  Truman  years  when  he  was  the 
tenant  and  Master  at  1600  Pennsylvania 
Avenue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Jaycees  of  Kansas 
City  have  chosen  a  most  appropriate  date 
to  present  their  play  because  the  evening 
of  M»  y  7  Is  the  eve  of  Mr.  Truman's  86th 
birthday  which  this  year  falls  on  Friday. 
May  8. 

As  the  Member  of  the  XJS.  House  of 
Representatives  who  Is  privileged  to  rep- 
resent our  former  President  in  the  Con- 
gress, I  recommend  all  of  my  colleagues 
and  any  of  those  who  may  read  the  Coii- 
CRKSsiONAL  RkcoiD  that  If  they  happen 
to  be  in  the  vicinity  of  Kansas  City  on 
the  evening  of  May  7,  they  should  most 
certainly  make  their  way  to  the  music 
hall.  I  am  certain  that  this  play  will  be 
top  notch  entertaifiment  and  more  than 
that  will  bring  back  pleasant  memories  of 
the  Truman  years. 

While  I  have  not  had  the  opportunity 
to  see  a  copy  of  the  script,  it  is  my  under- 
sUnding  that  it  will  portray  a  very  accu- 
rate account  of  the  days  of  the  "Fair 
Deal."  We  all  know  that  Mr.  Truman  as 
Vice  President  was  thrust  without  notice 
into  the  most  trying  Job  In  the  world 
during  some  of  the  most  critical  days  in 
the  history  of  the  United  States. 

I  am  reliably  informed  that  the  play 
covers  the  time  when  Mr.  Truman  be- 
came angry  over  an  unfavorable  review 
of  his  daughter's  singing  abUlty.  A  por- 
tion of  the  play  is  devoted  to  the  discus- 
sions with  General  Marshall.  General 
Arnold,  and  Admiral  Leahy  which  led  to 
the  decision  to  detonate  the  first  atomic 
bombs  on  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki.  It 
was  about  that  time  that  Mr.  Truman 
realized  that  after  listening  to  all  of  his 
advisers,  the  decision  is  ultimately  that 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
It  was  this  realization  that  led  to  the  oft 
quoted  expression  "The  buck  stops  here." 

Another  portion  of  the  play  portrays 
the  month  of  May  1»4«  when  Mr.  Tru- 
man was  confronted  with  a  crippling 
railroad  strike.  Within  the  past  week  I 


have  heard  the  decision  of  Mr.  Nixon  to 
deploy  troops  into  Cambodia  called  a 
courageous  step  with  a  disregard  for  the 
political  consequences.  Mr.  Truman 
faced  up  to  an  equally  courageous  deci- 
sion when  he  drafted  all  of  the  railroad 
workers  Into  the  armed  services  In  order 
to  keep  them  on  the  Job. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  how  so  many  dif- 
ferent events  could  be  packed  into  a  two- 
act  play,  but  there  are  scenes  which  por- 
tray the  beginning  of  the  Marshall 
plan;  the  Puerto  Rlcan  attack  upon  the 
President  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives; the  Berlin  blockade:  and  the  most 
famous  presidential  campaign  of  all  time 
In  the  fall  of  1948  when  the  famous 
"whistle-stop"  campaign  moved  back 
and  forth  across  the  United  States. 

There  are  some  scenes  devoted  to  "the 
police  action  in  Korea"  and  the  recall 
of  General  MacArthur.  This  play  Is  an 
accurate  portrayal  of  the  Truman  years 
in  the  White  House  by  a  good  cast  with 
interesting  settings  and  a  script  that  at 
the  same  time  is  entertaining  as  well  as 
historically  correct. 

I  was  Just  about  to  forget  to  mention 
that  the  entire  event  is  a  Jaycee  produc- 
tion for  the  benefit  of  the  Kansas  City 
Philharmonic  Orchestra.  William  P. 
Mldgley  is  the  committee  chairman,  and 
William  L.  Hays  is  in  charge  of  invita- 
tions. The  Kansas  City  Music  Hall  will 
seat  more  than  2.500  persons  and  all  the 
proceeds  from  this  documentary  drama 
will  go  to  the  support  of  the  financially 
beleaguered  Kansas  City  Philharmonic 
Orchestra. 

It  is  my  privilege  to  extend  an  in- 
vitation to  my  fellow  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  attend  this  production.  Even  on 
this  short  notice  my  oCBce  will  help  with 
tickets  and  reservations  for  any  of  my 
colleagues  who  may  find  it  possible  to 
be  in  Kansas  City  on  the  evening  of 
May  7. 

Many  Members  have  differed  politi- 
cally and  Ideologically  with  our  33d 
President.  Yet  I  suspect  down  deep  in  the 
hearts  of  those  who  differed  with  him. 
there  is  a  genuine  admiration  and  re- 
spect. I  am  confident  that  this  great 
American,  Harry  8.  Truman,  is  today 
one  of  the  best  loved  of  all  our  Presi- 
dents. 

It  should  be  a  great  night  in  Kansas 
City  for  those  who  are  fortunate  enough 
to  attend  to  see  portrayed  the  origin  of 
such  phrases  as  "It's  time  I  spoke  to  him 
in  the  same  restrained  maimer  that  a 
sergeant  speaks  to  a  mule,"  and  then  lis- 
ten to  the  context  that  led  to  the  most 
famous  quote  of  all :  "If  you  can't  stand 
the  heat,  get  out  of  the  kitchen."  It  Is  my 
prediction  that  everyone  who  attends 
will  be  well  entertained  and  come  away 
delighted  that  they  participated  in  this 
birthday  salute  by  the  benefit  showing  of 
"Give  Em  Hell.  Harry. " 


ERRORS  OP  ESCALATION  ARE 
BEING  REPEATED 

(Mr.  TIERNAN  asked  and  was  given 
given  pennlsstan  to  extend  Us  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Rkcord  and  to  In- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 
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Vx.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
New  York  Times  stated  this  morning: 

with  terrifying  speed  all  the  tragic  er- 
rors of  escalation  are  being  repeated  In 
Southeast  Asia. 

And  once  again  the  Congress  has  been 
reduced  to  virtual  Impotence  in  the  mak- 
ing of  this  foreign  policy. 

Alexis  de  Tocqueville  wrote  long  ago 
that: 

No  protected  war  can  fall  to  endanger  the 
freedom  of  a  democratic  country.  War  does 
not  always  give  over  democratic  communi- 
ties to  mUltary  government,  but  It  must  In- 
variably and  Immeasurably  Increase  the 
powers  of  civil  government:  It  must  also  com- 
pulsorlly  concentrate  the  direction  of  all 
men  and  the  management  of  all  things  tn 
the  bands  of  the  administration.  If  It  leads 
not  to  despotism  by  sudden  violence.  It  pre- 
pares men  for  it  more  gently  by  their  hablU. 

When  it  was  first  announced  that  this 
country  was  supplying  automatic  rifles 
to  Cambodia  over  a  week  ago.  I  in- 
troduced a  resolution  stating  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  President  con- 
sult with  and  abide  by  the  decision  of 
the  Congress  before  any  further  steps 
are  taken  concerning  Cambodia.  Today 
I  am  reintroducing  this  resolution  with 
17  cosponsors. 

Before  our  panicky  pace  in  Cambodia 
gets  completely  out  of  hand,  I  urge  that 
the  Congress  consider  this  resolution: 
H.  Con.  Res.  — 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Bepresentatives 
(the  Senate  eoncurring) ,  That  It  Is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  President 
consult  with  and  abide  by  the  decision  of 
the  Congress  before  any  further  steps  are 
taken  concerning  Cambodia. 


CAMBODIA:  A  TRAP  NIXON 
EVADED  IN  1967 

(Mr.  TIERS  AN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous  matter. ) 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  our  in- 
volvement in  Southeast  Asia  gets  deeper 
and  deeper,  hundreds  of  articles  are  ap- 
pearing in  newspapers  and  magazines  on 
both  sides  of  the  Issue. 

One  such  article  appeared  in  yester- 
day's Washington  Post.  "Cambodia:  A 
Trap  Nixon  Evaded  in  1967"  was  written 
by  Josiah  Lee  Auspitz.  president  of  the 
Republican  Rlpon  Society.  At  this  point 
in  the  Record  I  would  like  to  submit 
Mr.  Auspitz'  article,  and  I  urge  all  of 
my  colleagues  to  take  a  moment  to 
read  it: 

CAMBonia:  A  Taap  NtxoN  Evaded  in  1967 
(By  Josiah  Lee  Auspitz) 

The  contingency  plan  which  President 
Nixon  has  now  dusted  off  for  a  massive 
search-and-destroy  mission  into  Cambodia  Is 
similar  to  those  which  he  opposed  coura- 
geously and  publicly  In  November,  1967. 

At  that  time.  Gens.  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower 
and  Omar  Bradley,  on  nationwide  television, 
advised  hot  pursuit  and  an  "end  run"  on 
Communist  forces  beyond  the  borders  of 
South  Vietnam.  Within  24  hovirs,  Mr.  Nixon 
responded  in  careful  but  unmistakable  lan- 
guage, dissociating  himself  from  this  sug- 
gestion. 

An  -rjtMnmtnm  of  tbe  war.  he  said,  was  not 
advisable  at  that  tlma. 


He  was  right  in  the  fall  of  1967.  and  tbe 
Rlpon  Society  praised  blm  for  helping  to 
prevent  a  possible  escalation  of  the  war,  em 
at  the  prloe  of  differing  with  Ike.  He  Is  wrong 
to  embrace  this  plan  now.  and  the  mannw  in 
which  be  has  made  his  decision  suggesta 
that  he  U  In  danger  of  falling  into  the  same 
kind  of  bureaucratic  trap  that  caught  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  In  the  Bay  of  Pigs  and  en- 
nxesbed  Lyndon  Johnson  in  Vietnam. 

T7N0SKXSTIMATKD  rACTORS 

The  decision  to  go  Into  Cambodia  was 
doubtless  presented  to  the  President  as  a 
low-risk  venture,  as  a  quick  stirgical  opera- 
tion. American  troops  would  clean  out  North 
Vietnamese  base  camps  and  then  use  this 
victory  to  gam  a  quick  and  favorable  nego- 
tiated settlement. 

But  such  a  view  of  the  Cambodian  opera- 
tion gives  scant  attention  to  tbe  nature  of  tbe 
terrain,  the  problems  of  information  flow 
Into  tbe  White  House,  the  ImpUcatlons  for 
the  Vletnamlaatlon  program,  tbe  likely  re- 
qwnses  of  other  factors  In  Indochina,  tbe 
global  ImpUcatlons  for  American  foreign 
policy  and  the  consequences  for  American 
political  institutions. 

Mr.  NUon  appears  not  to  have  considered 
these  factors  adequately.  As  a  result,  be  has 
for  the  first  time  put  himself  In  a  position — 
which  he  can  still  reverse — In  which  he  Is 
tbe  victim  rather  than  the  commander  of 
bis  foreign  policy  bureaucracy. 

1.  The  nature  of  the  terrain:  On  tbe 
simple  maps  Mr.  Nixon  used  in  bla  talk, 
the  operation  looks  very  easy,  but  in  fact 
the  terrain  U  heavily  overgrown.  The  area 
north  of  the  Parrot's  Beak  is  forest  on  both 
sides  of  the  border. 

The  Communist  headquarters  (COSVN) 
that  VS.  troops  are  seeking  to  destroy  has 
in  the  past  been  moved  around  on  both 
sides  of  the  border  between  Cambodia  and 
South  Vietnam.  When  COSVN  was  thought 
to  be  located  on  the  Vietnamese  side.  It  was 
subjected  to  B-62  raids  and  major  grotmd 
sweeps,  but  it  was  not  destroyed.  If  VS. 
operations  were  not  decisive  on  the  South 
Vletnanxese  side  of  the  border,  there  is  no 
reason  to  assume  they  will  be  more  success- 
ful In  wnrting  the  camps  on  the  equally  over- 
grown Cambodian  side. 

Even  If  tbe  sweeps  do  succeed  In  pro- 
ducing high  "body  covmts,"  they  probably 
wUl  not  achieve  their  basic  goal  of  improv- 
ing i>ermanently  the  American  negotiating 
position.  Suppoae,  for  example,  that  T7.S. 
fofcee  succeed  in  kllUng  half  the  top  100 
officers  of  the  North  Vietnamese  army.  Com- 
munist activities  would  no  doubt  be  dis- 
rupted for  a  time,  but  a  disruption  of  a  few 
months  will  not  change  decisively  the  alms 
or  capabilities  of  a  26-year-old  Communlsit 
organisation  bent  on  unifying  Indochina. 

a.  Information  flow:  It  is  doubtful  whether 
the  President  can  get  an  independent  esti- 
mate even  of  the  success  of  the  military 
operation.  There  will  be  scant  press  reporta. 
The  military  reporta  will  Inevitably  be  biased 
by  the  high  poUtlcal  risk  to  the  President 
In  undertaking  this  operation. 

If  the  operation  "fails,"  those  who  planned 
It  can  expect  demotion,  dlsmlimal  or  retire- 
ment. Their  response,  if  it  foUows  human 
nature,  will  be  to  report  success  wherever 
possible  and  to  find  pretexta  to  get  mcM« 
time  and  resources  If  tbe  resulta  are  incon- 
clusive. 

Press  repmts  suggest  tiiat  the  Cambodian 
operation  will  be  given  six  to  eight  weeks 
to  succeed.  By  eight  weeks  at  the  latest, 
therefore,  the  President  should  abandon  this 
operation — either  as  a  sticoess  or  a  failure. 
An  inconclusive  result  sboiUd  be  Judged  a 
failure,  and  be  should  take  steps  to  assure 
himself  of  tbe  accuracy  of  tbe  information 
on  which  to  base  such  a  Judgment.  * 

3.  Vietnamlsatlon:  The  areas  adjacent  to 
Cambodia  (tbe  Mekong  Delta  and  Saigon) 


which  the  President  now  wanta  to  protect 
have  already  been  turned  over  to  tbe  South 
Vietnamese  for  defense.  Indeed,  tbe  defense 
of  the  delta  and  Saigon  by  ABVM  (tbe  South 
Vietnamese  army)  has  been  publicly  hailed 
by  the  administration  as  a  sign  of  success  of 
the  Vletnamlzatlon  program. 

It  is  a  contradiction  of  these  past  claims 
to  suggest,  as  the  President  has,  that  the 
lives  of  American  troops  are  potentially  in 
danger  in  these  "Vletnamlzed"  areas.  If 
ABVN  Is  strong  enough  to  mount  an  attack 
across  the  border,  it  should  be  strong  enough 
to  defend  the  Mekong  Delta  and  Saigon. 

The  U.S.  public  can  only  conclude  either 
that  it  has  been  misled  about  the  success 
of  the  Vletnamlzatlon  program  or  that  it  Is 
being  misled  now  about  tbe  reasons  for  the 
Cambodian  operation. 

4.  Possibilities  of  wider  involvement:  Tbe 
risk  of  an  all-Indochlnese  war  is  reduced  by 
Mr.  Nixon's  unfortunate  willingness  to  as- 
sume the  far  greater  risk  of  nuclear  confron- 
tation. But  should  a  wider  land  war  develop, 
tbe  roles  played  by  Thailand,  Red  China  and 
North  Vietnam  will  be  crucial. 

The  Thais:  On  April  21,  tbe  Thai  premier 
announced  that  troops  had  been  moved  into 
position  along  the  Thai-Oambodlan  border 
for  "security"  reasons.  This  suggests  possible 
Thai  occupation  of  the  parts  of  Cambodia  on 
which  Thailand  has  as  a  traditional  claim,  as 
well  as  Thai  Invtdvement  in  the  lowlands  of 
Laos,  whose  inhabltanto  are  ethnically  Thais. 

Tbe  Chinese:  They  are  building  a  road 
from  Yunnan  Province  through  northweet- 
em  Laos  Into  Burma  to  give  them  an  outlet 
to  the  sea  for  the  export  of  raw  materials. 
Should  Thai  or  NorUi  Vietnamese  armies 
move  into  this  area,  the  Chinese  might  well 
occupy  the  territory  needed  to  secure  their 
road. 

The  North  Vietnamese:  Within  the  Nixon 
administration,  two  contradictory  argumenta 
seem  to  have  been  used  to  Justify  tbe  Cam- 
bodian venture.  On  the  one  hand,  it  was  ar- 
gued that  the  North  Vietnamese  would  be 
too  weak  to  counterattack;  on  the  other 
hand,  it  was  asserted  that  Hanoi's  forces  were 
so  strong  that  failure  to  move  Into  Cambodia 
would  lead  to  a  rout  of  VS.  forces  as  they 
withdrew. 

Both  of  these  contradictory  assumptions 
can  be  foimd  In  the  President's  address,  and 
they  give  one  an  uneasy  feeling  of  unclear 
purpose. 

In  fact,  the  North  Vietnamese  have  a  num- 
ber of  possible  responses  to  tbe  U.S.  opera- 
tion. They  can  take  Phncnn  Penh;  they  can 
sintply  try  to  elude  the  Americans  in  the 
overgrown  Cambodian  terrain  with  which 
they  are  more  familiar,  or  they  can  counter- 
attack in  areas  of  South  Vietnam  from  which 
XJ.S.  mobile  Tinlte  have  been  removed  to  free 
troops  for  the  Cambodian  operation. 

The  President's  dark  blnte  at  tbe  end  of 
hi*  speech  about  past  crises  in  American 
military  history  stiggest  that  be  is  planning 
to  respond  to  North  Vietnamese  counter- 
attacks by  threatening  a  nuclear  confronta- 
tion or  a  full-scale  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
namese cities,  harbors  and  dikes.  Should  tbe 
Cambodian  operation  turn  into  a  Bay  of 
Pigs,  Mr.  Nixon  may  be  drawn  Into  a  nuclear 
confrontation  like  that  of  the  Cuban  mlssUe 
crisis  ("Kennedy's  .  .  .  finest  hour,"  the  Pres- 
ident caUed  it). 

5.  Consequences  for  American  democracy: 
Secretary  of  State  Rogers  had  pubUcly  as- 
sured the  Senate  Foreign  RelaUons  Commit- 
tee that  he  would  consult  with  It  before  any 
new  ccHnmltment  of  American  forces.  He  did. 
Indeed,  appear  before  that  committee  last 
Monday,  but  be  gave  it  no  clear  notice  of 
tbe  ABVN  invasion  of  Cambodia  on  Wednes- 
day cr  tbe  Amtflcan  searcb-and-destroy 
operation  Thursday.  He  ttaus  showed  a  smI- 
ous  disregard  for  the  prerogative*  of  elected 
officials  and  for  constitutional  procedures. 
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Even  If  the  Cambodian  operation  i«  "suc- 
cessful." it  may  subject  Mr.  Nixon  to  such 
bitterness  that  tbe  Republican  leadership 
»1U  have  to  be  extraordinarily  resourceful 
to  avert  a  permanent  breach  between  the 
Executive  and  Legislative  Branches. 

6.  The  global  perspective:  The  overriding 
defect  in  the  Presidents  three  speeches  on 
Vietnam  was  that  they  failed  to  put  the 
war  into  clear  perspective  In  the.  global  con- 
text of  US.  foreign  policy.  The  President  has 
perpetuated  the  notion  that  the  United  States 
and  Hanoi  are  engaged  in  a  contest  of  will 
and  bluff — in  a  poker  game — and  that  if 
Washington  appears  to  lose,  its  commitments 
everywhere  in  the  world  will  be  in  Jeopardy. 

In  fact,  the  United  States  Is  engaged  not 
In  a  poker  game,  but  a  chess  game.  Its  major 
adversary  is  not  Hanoi,  but  Moscow;  North 
Vietnam  is  but  a  comer  of  the  board.  And 
while  American  resources  and  attention  are 
occupied  there,  Moscow  is  able  to  pick  up 
pieces  in  the  Middle  East.  Africa.  Europe  and 
Japan. 

VMBKaSTATKD   UMTTS 

The  only  way  Preaident  NUon  can  regain 
control  over  this  sltuaUon  is  to  impose  strict 
limits  on  the  incursion  into  Cambodia.  White 
House  brieOnga  have  defended  the  opera- 
Uon  as  focused  on  a  target  within  30  miles 
of  the  border — one  which  can  be  captured 
or  destroyed  within  sU  to  eight  weeks. 

But  these  specific  Umitatloo*  were  not  In 
the  Presidents  speech,  nor.  to  all  appear- 
ances, have  they  been  made  operaUonal  in 
orders  to  the  miUtary.  Nor  have  they  been 
made  credible  to  foreign  powers  capable  of 
widening  the  war. 

This  gamble  has  got  to  be  sharply  defined 
and  limited,  and  iu  results  coldly  evaluated 
over  the  next  eight  weeks.  U  the  President 
do^lKt  do  this,  the  Congress  should. 


^""tolATE  COMMITTEE  DOES 

House's  homework 

(Mr.    ASHBROOK    asked    and    was 

given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Reco«d  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.  > 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
month,  both  in  remarks  I  placed  in  the 
CoNGRKSSioifAL  RECORD  and  in  one  of  my 
weekly  Washington  reports  to  residents 
of  Ohio's  nth  District,  I  posed  the  fol- 
lowing question  about  the  House  of 
Representatives:  "Are  we  a  deliberative 
body?"  I  pointed  out  that  I  had  re- 
ceived a  telegram  urging  me  to  support 
the  welfare  reform  bill  and  quoted  a 
portion  of  the  telegram: 

We  are  not  completely  satisfied  with  the 
bill  In  all  respects.  However,  we  believe  that 
this  bill  should  be  passed  by  the  House  at 
this  time  in  order  that  It  may  be  debated 
f\illy  In  the  United  States  Senate,  where 
an  opportunity  to  amend  its  objectionable 
portions  might  be  forthcoming. 

This  was  yet  another  example  of  am 
increasingly  prevalent  attitude  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  not  the  de- 
liberative body  it  shoTild  be.  Apparently 
the  sender  of  that  telegram  did  not  be- 
lieve the  bill  could  be  debated  fully  In 
the  House. 

Now  comes  dramatic  proof  of  the  ex- 
tent to  which  this  body  has  abdicated 
Its  deliberative  function,  so  vital  to  the 
enactment  of  carefully  drafted  legisla- 
tion that  will  actually  accomplish  its 
stated  objectives.  The  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  held  bearings  on  the 
administration's  welfare  proposals  from 
October  15  through  November  13.  fUUng 


seven  volumes  with  the  testimony  taken 
during  that  period.  Yet  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee,  after  only  3  days  of 
public  hearings  postponed  further  hear- 
ings on  the  bin  because  Its  defects  were 
so  patent.  Both  liberal  and  conserva- 
tive members  of  the  committee  expressed 
grave  reservations  abOt»4  the  plan. 

Today  I  received  a  newsletter  from  the 
Friends  Committee  on  National  Legisla- 
tion. In  Its  lead  arUcle.  "For  a  Genuine 
Family  Assistance  Program."  the  news- 
letter states: 

The  first  half  ot  the  battle  for  meaningful 
public  assistance  is  over.  The  House,  under 
the  crafty  management  of  Ways  and  Means 
Coounlttee  Chairman  Wilbur  Mills.  Ark  . 
passed  without  amendment  April  16  the  Ad- 
ministraUon's  Family  Assistance  Act  almost 
Identical  in  language  to  the  original  proposal. 

Unfortunately  the  bUl  did  not  get  the  nec- 
essary detailed  aertitlny  before  the  House 
that  could  have  given  us  an  excellent  pro- 
gram 

Why  should  such  a  proposal  which 
even  many  liberals  have  labeled  "radical" 
and  which  admittedly  will  cost  at  the 
very  least  more  than  twice  as  much  as 
existing  welfare  programs  not  get  the 
necessary  detailed  scrutiny  before  the 
House? 

The  article  goes  on  to  say : 

The  Senate  is  expected  to  hold  extensive 
bearings  and  seriously  look  at  the  detailed 
structure  of  the  program. 

Again  the  quesUon  arises:  Why  was  It  left 
to  the  Senate  to  "seriously  look  at  the  de- 
tailed structure  of  the  program'? 

In  explaining  the  ixkstponement  of  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  hearings  on 
welfare  reform,  the  committee  press  re- 
lease states: 

It  was  also  the  view  of  the  Committee  that 
monetary  incentives  for  able  individuals  to 
reduce  or  quit  gainful  employment  Jn  order 
to  qualify  for  larger  welfare  benefits  shovild 
be  ended.  Unfortunately,  the  Family  Assist- 
ance Plan  continued  these  disincentives  to 
self-help. 

I  Illustrated  through  the  use  of  com- 
ptuison  charts  in  testimony  before  the 
Rules  Committee  and  in  remarks  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  that  under  the  family 
assistance  plan,  as  presented  to  us  In  the 
House,  it  would  not  in  many  cases  pay  to 
work.  This  anomalous  result  in  a  pro- 
gram purportedly  having  a  strong  incen- 
tive not  only  to  encourage  but  to  require 
welfare  recipients  to  work  obviously  un- 
dermines the  whole  structure.  Yet  as  ob- 
vious as  it  seemed  to  me  and  154  of  my 
colleagues,  this  fatal  flaw  in  the  bill  ap- 
parently was  either  not  seen  or  delib- 
erately overlooked  by  the  243  Members 
of  this  body  who  chose  to  support  the 
Family  Assistance  Act. 

I  have  often  criticized  the  apathetic 
syndrome  characterized  by  the  attitude 
"Let  George  do  it."  I  sincerely  hope  we 
have  not  reached  the  point  where  most 
of  us  in  this  body  will  Just  shrug  our 
shoulders  and  say,  "Let  the  Senate  do  it." 


THE  USE  OF  SACB  TO  ALERT  THE 
PUBLIC 

(Mr.  ASHBROOK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 


Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
afternoon  the  wire  services  have  been  re- 
porting on  an  outbreak  of  violence  which 
has  taken  place  at  Kent  State  University 
at  Kent.  Ohio,  in  which  several  students 
have  reportedly  been  killed.  It  is  too 
early  to  report  on  the  circumstances  and 
details  of  the  disruption  or  what  persons 
or  organizations  might  possibly  have 
been  Involved.  However,  Kent  State  was 
the  scene  during  the  196&-69  academic 
year  of  four  dlstrubances — two  of  them 
violent — involving  a  leading  militant 
organization.  Students  for  a  Democratic 
Society — SDS — which  recently  was  the 
subject  of  extensive  hearings  by  the 
House  Internal  Security  Committee.  As 
previously  stated,  it  is  too  early  to  ascer- 
tain what  persons  or  groups  were  in- 
volved, and  there  is  no  intention  to  impli- 
cate one  group  or  another  before  the 
facts  are  in  concerning  the  present  dis- 
ruption. 

The  case  of  Kent  State  points  up  a 
glaring  deflclency  In  campus  security 
machinery  which  should  be  corrected  in 
part  at  the  Federal  level.  The  1969  an- 
nual report  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Internal  Security  summarizes  the  SDS 
disturbances  e,t  Kent  State  based  on  the 
testimony  of  Kent  officials.  The  report 
stated:  g 

Testimony  showed  that  SDS  emerged  as  an 
organizational  force  on  campus  In  the  spring 
of  1968  when  individuals  who  had  been 
operating  for  several  years  under  the  aegis 
of  the  Kent  Committee  To  End  the  War  In 
Vietnam  decided  they  would  become  "more 
well    known"    under   the   name   of   SDS. 

The  report  went  on  to  say  that: 
In  response  to  the  group's  petition  for  ap- 
proval of  an  "Innocuous"  constitution  that 
spring,  the  student  government  employed 
the  customary  procedure  In  acting  on  such 
petitions  by  granting  the  Kent  State  chap- 
ter of  SDS  "provisional"  status  as  a  campus 
organization.  This  was  enough  to  give  SDS 
access  to  university  facilities. 

The  Kent  officials  estimated  that  there 
were  no  more  than  IS  to  25  "hard  core" 
members  ot  SDS  out  of  an  enrollment 
of  21,000.  with  the  Ohio  regional  SDS  in 
Cleveland — some  30  miles  away — sup- 
porting the  Kent  operation  with  films, 
pamphlets,  newsletters,  and  directives 
to  further  the  SDS  program  on  campus. 
The  SDS  effort  culminated,  as  stated  be- 
fore, in  four  disturbances,  two  of  which 
resulted  in  violence. 

One  can  appreciate  the  difficulties 
faced  by  college  and  university  officials 
in  coping  with  disruptive  organizations 
which  reeks  to  foment  trouble  on  campus. 
Their  flrst  difficulty  is  the  identification 
of  such  groups  based  on  authoritative  in- 
formation from  appropriate  State  and 
Federal  sources.  In  his  annual  appropri- 
ations testimony.  J.  Edgar  Hoover  of  the 
FBI  lists  a  number  of  such  organizations 
under  various  classifications  as  Com- 
munist and  Communist  splinter  groups, 
white  hate  groups,  Klan-type  organiza- 
tions, militant  black  nationalist  groups, 
and  so  forth.  However,  because  of  time 
and  space  limitations  a  full  listing  of 
such  groupw  is  not  possible.  Also,  as  the 
FBI  is  a  factfinding  agency  which  reports 
to  the  Justice  Department,  it  Is  not  the 
responsibility  of  the  FBI  to  provide  the 
public  with  a  complete  Alng  of  sub- 
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verslve,  revolutionary,  and  violence- 
prone  organizations.  Nevertheless,  the 
facilities  of  the  FBI,  the  most  knowledge- 
able Federal  body  dealing  with  subversive 
activities,  is  available  to  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Board  which  bears 
cases  of  subversive  elements  referred  to 
it  by  the  Department  of  Justice.  As  a 
quasl-Judlcla:  agency  the  SACB  provides 
those  referred  by  the  Justice  Department 
for  hearing  the  right  of  cross-examina- 
tion and  Inspection  of  evidence.  If  the 
Board  decides  that  a  party  is  imder  Com- 
munist direction  or  Influence,  its  ju<^- 
ment  U  a  matter  of  public  record  and 
the  public  is  forewarned. 

Unfortunately,  the  Board  is  at  present 
limited  to  hearing  cases  which  are  Mos- 
cow controlled  or  oriented,  leaving  other 
Communist  splinter  groups  and  anar- 
chistic, revolutionary,  or  violent  groups 
to  go  their  merry  way.  In  additiao.  sev- 
eral court  decisions  have  effeettrdy  ham- 
strung the  operation  of  the  SACB.  and 
at  present  there  is  no  authoritatfre  Fed- 
eral source  wtdch  the  ptibllc  can  consult 
for  a  comprehensive  listing  of  all  sub- 
versive organizations.  Some  years  ago 
the  Attorney  General's  list,  which  was 
also  crippled  by  court  decisions,  charac- 
terized the  various  Fascist,  Commtmist, 
and  other  groups  which  were  deemed  to 
be  subversive.  At  that  time,  the  public 
was  forewarned  and  if  a  certain  organi- 
satlon  was  listed  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, the  group's  effeetiTeness  wu  oia- 
ally  reduced. 

With  the  increasing  outbreaks  of  vio- 
lence, on  campus  and  off,  it  is  high 
time  that  the  SACB  be  utilized  to  alert 
the  public  as  to  the  nature  of  those  or- 
canlzatloDs  which  are  behind  the  present 
rash  of  violaice.  In  conjunctiaii  with  the 
FBI  and  the  Josttoe  Dqwuiment.  the 
SACB  could  take  a  giant  step  In  identify- 
ing for  the  American  people  the  trouble- 
makers in  our  midst.  Congressional  In- 
vestigative committees  with  their  limited 
facHiUes  are  01  equipped  to  adequately 
do  the  Job  in  contrast  to  the  vast  re- 
soorees  of  the  FBL 

Measures  are  now  underway  to  use  to 
the  fuDest  extent  the  services  of  the 
SACB.  There  are,  however,  those  who 
would  eliminate  the  Board  entirely,  al- 
though failing  to  offer  alternatives  as  to 
bow  the  American  public  can  be  alerted 
regarding  this  vital  information.  Perhaps 
the  critics  of  the  SACB.  to  help  forestall 
future  violent  situations,  would  like  to 
provide  the  neeessaxy  tnfoimatton  on 
such  groups  as  the  CPUSA.  FIP,  8WP, 
Y8A.  NCI.  RAM.  8NCC,  ANP.  NMC. 
SMC.  DCA.  and  a  host  of  others  for  the 
use  of  their  readers  and  constituents. 

I  include  at  this  point  the  excerpts 
"SDB  Activities  at  Kelt  SUte  Univentty. 
Kent.  Ohio."  extracted  from  the  196t  an- 
nual report  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Interaal  Security: 

SDS  Acnvtnxa  at  Kkmt  Stati  TTMiv^uaTT, 
KxMT.  Ohio 

Students  for  a  Democratic  Society  was  In- 
volved In  four  disturbances — two  of  tlicm 
marked  by  violence — on  the  campus  of  Kent 
State  University  in  Kent.  Ohio,  during  the 
academic  year  19M-1MB. 

The  Oommlttee  on  Internal  Security  held 
pubUe  hearings  3vaa»  34  and  3S,  19W,  to  re- 
ceive testimony  regaitttng  the  activities  and 
demands  of  SDS  which  colmlnated  In  at- 
tempted and  actual  dlsmptions  of  university 


functions.  The  committee  also  beard  testi- 
mony on  the  procedures  followed  by  the  uni- 
versity In  response  to  those  activities  and 
demands. 

Appearing  as  witnesses  were:  Dr.  Robert  I. 
White,  president  of  the  university,  accom- 
panied by  his  assistant,  Richard  A.  Edwards, 
and  Dr.  Robert  Matson,  vice  president  for 
student  affairs;  Margaret  A.  Murvay,  student 
who  attended  SDS  functions  as  a  reporter  for 
the  campus  radio  station;  Lt.  Jack  R.  Craw- 
ford of  the  university  police  department; 
Chester  A.  WlUlams,  university  director  of 
safety  and  public  services,  accompanied  by 
Security  Officer  Donald  SchwartzmlUer  and 
Investigator  Thomas  Kelley;  and  Committee 
InvesUgator  NeU  E.  Wetterman. 

OBCANOATION   OF  AN   SDS   CHAPTKB   ON    KENT 
CAMFUS 

Testimony  showed  that  SDS  emerged  as  an 
organizational  force  on  campus  in  the  spring 
of  10S8  when  Individuals  who  had  been  oper- 
ating for  several  years  under  the  aegis  of  the 
Kent  Committee  To  Bnd  the  War  in  Vietnam 
decided  they  would  become  "more  well 
known"  under  the  name  of  SDS. 

In  response  to  the  group's  petition  for  ap- 
proval of  an  "innocuous"  constitution  that 
spring,  the  student  government  employed  the 
customary  procedure  In  acting  on  such  peti- 
tions by  granting  the  Kent  State  chapter  of 
SDS  "provisional"  status  as  a  campus  or- 
ganization. This  was  enough  to  give  SDS  ac- 
cess to  university  facilities.  (This  status  ot 
temporary  recognition  continued  until  the 
tinlverslty  suspended  the  SDS  charter  on 
AprU  8.  1969.) 

Although  Its  constitution  provided  for  a 
roster  of  officers  and  a  membership  based  on 
payment  of  dues,  there  were  no  known  of- 
ficers and  no  dues  payments.  Local  SDS'ers 
could  pay  96  to  the  national  office  for  a  "na- 
tional" membeishlp  and  subscription  to  the 
ofllclal  newspaper.  New  Left  Note*.  They 
might  also  receive  a  membership  card  from 
the  "%«-.i«Ti«i  organization,  as  one  Kent  Stater 
did.  The  Kent  State  chapter  had  no  member- 
ship appUcaUons  or  membership  cards. 

The  SDS  membership  locaUy.  therefore, 
was  described  as  mnidsttng  of  (1)  Its  lead- 
ers and  recognized  spokesmen  and  (3)  a 
larger  number  of  Individuals  who  were  sym- 
pathetic to  tb«  movement,  supported  SDS 
demands,  and  participated  In  SDb  activities 
advocated  by  the  leaders. 

University  officials  estimated  that  the 
"hard  core''  of  the  Kent  State  SDS  comprised 
no  mora  than  16  to  25  members  in  a  student 
enrollment  of  21Ji00.  However,  this  lalatlvtf  y 
miT»mMiii^  group  of  hard-core  activists  could 
count  on  support  from  150-300  students  for 
meetings  and  for  most  of  the  Incidents  on 
camptis.  The  number  of  snpporters  would 
fluctuate  with  the  Issius  and  the  nature  of 
the  action.  A  seasonal  fluctuation  was  also 
observed,  wtlh  about  200  sttulents  akely  to 
parUdpate  In  an  SDS-sponsored  activity  In 
the  fall  quarter  and  only  about  half  the 
nimiber  In  the  spring  quarter  as  "freshmen 
see  that  there  are  other  activities  on  the 
campus  bealdas  SDS." 

Membeia  of  the  staff  of  tlM  Ohio  regional 
SDS.  locatad  la  Jlevaland.  sobm  30  mllas 
from  Kent,  also  mad*  frequent  appearances 
on  tbe  Kent  State  ramp«i»  The  staff  was 
Identified  during  the  heart  ngi  as  cnrsl sting 
of  Corky  Benedict.  Lisa  Malsel,  Terry  Bobbins, 
Bobbl  Smith,  and  Charlie  Tahaska.  Tills 
staff  engaged  In  supplying  "ednratlntial" 
pamphlets  and  fllma  to  chapters  such  as 
Kent's,  as  weU  as  sending  out  mimeographed 
newsletters  and  directives  aimed  at  getttng 
local  SDS  members  to  carry  out  programs 
developed  by  SDS  national  officers  and  the 
yiftti^nal  round! , 

BOBmvoBT  "aAFs,"  BALuia,  am  nuts 
During  the  1968-1969  academic  year.  Ini- 
tial SDS  activity  revolved  around  "rap''  (dis- 
cussion) seaslons  In  Ken^  State  dormitories, 
together  with  rallies  and  film  showings. 


Key  attraction  at  a  public  affair  for  which 
the  SDS  reserved  the  Kent  State  auditorium 
on  October  24,  1968,  was  Mark  Rudd.  Rudd 
as  chairman  of  the  SDS  chapter  at  Columbia 
University  won  notoriety  as  a  leader  In  the 
selztire  of  campus  buildings  in  the  spring  of 
1968.  Rudd  also  retuimed  for  a  i>«at  State 
SDS  rally  and  march  protesting  the  national 
elections  on  November  6,  1968. 

At  least  seven  -ilms,  made  available  from 
the  SDS  regional  office  In  Cleveland,  were 
ofTered  to  Kent  State  students  by  the  local 
SDS  chapter.  The  films  were  among  thoee 
listed  in  the  catalogue  of  "Newsreel,"  a  film 
company  with  main  ofGces  in  New  York  City. 
Newsreel  la  engaged  througa  several  outlets 
ccast  to  coast  In  the  acquisition,  production, 
and  distribution  of  films  propagandizing  the 
causes  of  the  radical  minority  and  New  Left 
movements.  A  witness  who  viewed  two  of  the 
films — one  rf piling  with  the  Black  Panther 
Party  and  another  simply  titled  "Weapons" — 
teEtifled  both  reflected  unfavorably  on  law 
enforcement  officers. 

Srr-IN    ON    NOVEICBCB     13.     1968 

The  Black  Panther  film  was  effectively 
utilised  prior  to  a  sit-in  on  November  13, 
1968,  by  the  combined  forces  of  the  SDS  and 
mnntihar  campus  Organisation,  Black  United 
Students. 

In  the  course  of  several  days  of  propa- 
gandizing, SDS  had  achieved  an  alliance  with 
the  BUS  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  re- 
cruiters from  the  Oakland.  Calif...  Police  De- 
partment from  conducing  interviews  on  cam- 
pus on  Novenxber  13.  On  the  eve  of  the 
scheduled  appearance  of  the  recruiters,  SDS 
sponsored  a  meeting  In  the  campus  educa- 
Uon  building  attended  by  members  of  BUS. 
A  film  on  the  Oakland-based  Black  Panther 
Party  was  shown.  The  preaentetlon  was 
highly  emotional  and  "geared  to  make  the 
poUce  look  bad,"  according  to  an  eyewitness. 

Oakland  police  offleers  portrayed  In  the  flUn 
were  berated  as  "raclsU"  by  a  speaker  at  the 
SDS  meeting.  The  speaker  further  exhorted 
the  audience  to  action  on  the  following  day 
to  Insure  that  no  campus  recruiting  would  be 
conducted  by  that  law  enforcement  agency. 

On  the  afternoon  of  November  13.  approxi- 
mately 150  SDS  supporters  Joined  with  some 
300  members  of  BUS  In  occupying  the  stu- 
dent acttvltlea  center.  While  nanvloient.  the 
6-bour  alt-ln  nevartbalMi  forced  postpone- 
mant  at  matob  Interviews  ot  potential  recruits 
by  tlM  Oakland  FoUoa  Department.  Tb*  three 
Hfr,tmr,Mm  of  SDS  On  tikls  oocttrion  wcrs:  a  ban 
on  campus  racmltmant  by  the  Oakland  Po- 
lice Department:  the  dlaannlng  of  campus 
police:  and  admlnlstoation  agreement  not  to 
"Infiltrate"  organlaatione  In  ordw  to  keep  an 
eye  on  them. 

itnm  TO  BBS  "ontame'* 


TnnvaBsrrT 

The  university  administration  had  made 
an  unsuccessful  attempt,  prior  to  the  sit-in. 
to  establish  an  on-going  communication  with 
the  local  SDS  chapter.  Dr.  Matson  testified 
that  the  SDS  leadership  refused  an  invltaUon 
to  meet  In  his  office  and  demanded  Instead 
that  he  joomey  to  the  SDS  meeting  place. 
When  the  official  agreed,  he  found  that  the 
SDS  leaders  had  no  spedfle  concerns  to  du- 
ctus with  blm,  although  their  sit-in  occorred 
only  4  days  later.  One  SDS  member  at  the 
meeting,  in  fact,  derided  the  official  for  ex- 
pecting the  organization  to  keep  the  admin- 
istration Informed  of  Its  plans. 

The  sit-in  failed  to  accomplish  a  single 
SDS  demand.  It  did.  however,  impel  the  ad- 
ministration to  plunge  "^nto  the  task  of 
adjusting  onr  student  pereonnel  and  admin- 
istrative staff  assignments,  procedures,  and 
pedicles  In  dealing  with  major  student  dis- 
ruptions and  disorders. "  according  to  Dr. 
White. 

Throughout  the  winter  quarter,  the  presi- 
dent recalled,  meetings  were  held  Involving 
the  president's  cabinet,  the  student  affaire 
staff,  and  the  safety  and  public  service  di- 
vision, as  well  as  outside  law  enforcement 
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agencies  on  city,  county,  and  St*t«  level*. 
The  combined  efforts  led  to  the  formation 
of  "confldentlal  emergency  procedural 
guides"  which  set  forth  "who  does  what"  In 
the  event  of  further  attempts  to  start  campus 
disruptions. 

Concurrently,  the  administration  con- 
sulted with  the  faculty  and  sought  to  Im- 
prove communication  with  the  rest  of  the 
student  body.  University  policy,  as  described 
by  its  president,  was  to  protect  dissent  while 
rejecting  coercive  or  violent  actions  and  to 
institute  change  to  meet  legitimate  stu- 
dent grievances.  Cited  by  the  adminUtration 
in  this  connection  was  the  fact  that  the 
Black  United  Student  ended  their  alliance 
with  SDS  after  the  November  13  incident  and 
thereafter  worked  with  administration  rep- 
resentatives through  the  normal  process  of 
consultation.  The  BUS  has  obtained  admin- 
istrative support  lor  developing  educational 
programs  with  particular  relevance  for  black 
students. 

SOS  "SraiNC  OFFXNSIVX"  AT  HINT  STATE 

Kent  State  officials  were  alerted  during  the 
winter  quarter  to  expect  planned  disruptions 
during  the  spring  quarter,  which  would  begin 
officially  on  March  30.  "The  signals  coming 
from  the  SDS."  the  president  explained, 
"were  so  clear  that  tensions  and  concerns 
were  evident  throughout  the  entire  campus, 
even  to  the  most  casual  observer."  One  of 
the  clearest  signals  was  a  10-page,  mimeo- 
graphed Organizers'  Manual  for  the  Spring 
Offensive,  copies  of  which  were  piled  on  a 
table  at  a  campus  lecture  sponsored  by  the 
local  SDS  chapter. 

The  manual,  which  was  Introduced  as  an 
exhibit  during  the  committee's  hearings, 
was  an  avowed  attempt  by  the  SDS  regional 
office  In  Cleveland  to  help  local  chapters  Im- 
plement a  spring  program  to  "Smash  the 
Military  In  the  schools."  The  Ohio  region  of 
SDS  claimed  that  lu  inspiration  was  a  two- 
part  program  of  the  same  name  adopted 
early  in  February  at  a  regional  SDS  confer- 
ence at  Princeton.  NJ..  with  SDS  NaUonal 
Secretary  Michael  Klonsky  serving  as  one  oX 
the  authors.  '' 

The  manual,  written  by  Oblo  regional 
staffer  Terry  Robblns  with  assUtancc  from 
activists  In  the  Kent  State  SDS  chapter, 
propoaed  Issues  and  called  for  a  series  of  es- 
calating actions  in  their  behalf  on  the  camp- 
us and  in  the  community  Proposed  demands 
included  (1)  Immediate  withdrawal  of 
American  military  forces  from  Vietnam  and 
support  for  the  Vietnamese  Communist 
forces:  (2)  an  end  to  ROTC:  (3)  an  end  to 
counterlnsurgency  and  police  training  on 
campus:  (4)  an  end  to  draft  assemblies  and 
tracking  In  high  schools:  and  1 5)  open  ad- 
missions for  so-called  Third  World,  black  and 
white  "working-class"  people. 

Demands  were  to  be  pursued  through  a 
series  of  "escalating  actions'  described  in 
the  manual  as  follows: 

"During  the  course  of  the  struggle  It  will 
probably  be  necessary  and  helpful  to  carry 
out  a  series  of  escalating  "mini"  actions  n> 
help  build  consciousness  and  dramatize  the 
issue  Beglninng  with  guerrilla  theater  ac- 
tions in  dorms  we  can  escalate  to  disrupting 
clasees.  street  marches,  quick  assaults  on 
buildings,  etc..  before  moving  to  the  major 
confrontation  of  the  struggle." 

The  objecUve  of  such  actions  was  also 
sptelled  out  In  the  manual.  SDS  did  not  seek 
reforms  but  creation  of  a  so-called  revolu- 
tionary class  consciousness  among  students 
which  would  enable  them  to  identify^  with 
struggles  In  Vietnam  and  Cuba  while  strug- 
gling against  "capitalism"  and  "Imperialism" 
at  home,  SDS  members  were  expected  to 
hold  themselves  reedy  "to  move  to  desanctl- 
fy.  to  confront,  to  escalate,  and  ultimately  to 
defeat  the  system  we  live  under." 

University  offlcals  sought  to  counteract 
the  propoaed   SDS   "spring  offensive"   in  » 


number  of  ways.  In  addition  to  the  pre- 
viously described  confidential  guidelines  for 
procedures  In  the  event  of  campus  disrup- 
tions, the  university  administration  on 
March  7,  1969,  Issued  a  statement  of  policy 
which  warned  studenu.  among  other  things, 
that  ( 1 )  the  university  would  not  respond 
to  proposals  fey  change  advanced  by  force  or 
threats  of  violence:  and  (2)  the  university 
would  not  tolerate  disruptions  of  university 
activity. 

During  a  recess  at  the  end  of  the  winter 
quarter  (March  22-26)  the  administration 
conferred  with  State  and  local  legal  au- 
thorities and  set  in  motion  the  machinery 
for  issuance  of  temporary  restraining  orders 
when  needed. 

When  students  returned  to  class  for  the 
spring  quarter  on  March  30,  they  were  alao 
informed  that  a  new  system  of  immediate 
suspensions  might  be  applied  to  those  who 
attempted  to  disrupt  university  processes  Be- 
fore the  spring  quarter  was  ended,  the  uni- 
versity would  have  an  opportunity  to  test 
the  efficacy  of  Its  newly  adopted  procedures. 

DISTUSBANCB    OP    APSO.    S,     ISSt 

Witnesses  supplied  a  detailed  account  of 
three  disruptions  of  Kent  State  University 
operations  planned  by  SDS  and  executed  with 
varying  effect  during  the  spring  quarter. 

The  first  attempted  disruption  occurred  on 
April  8,  1969.  In  behalf  of  demands  raised  only 
a  day  or  two  prior  to  the  actual  demonstra- 
tion. The  demands  reflected  all  of  the  cam- 
pus Issues  proposed  In  the  aforementioned 
Organizers'  Manual  for  the  Spring  Offensive. 
with  the  exception  of  the  manual  recommen- 
dation on  "Open  .Admissions." 

Recommendations  In  the  manual  on  the 
subject  of  the  Vietnam  war,  ROTC,  and 
counterlnsurgency  and  police  training  on 
campus  were  reworded,  and  the  following 
local  SDS  demands  were  then  mimeographed 
m  leaflet  form  and  circulated  on  campus: 

( 1 )  abolish  ROTC  because  It  supplies  lead- 
ers for  an  alleged  "imperialist"  American 'V- 
tlon  m  Vietnam. 

(2)  abolish  the  Uquld  CrystaU  InsUtut*. 
(Engaged  In  cancer  research,  the  university 
Institute  also  held  a  research  grant  from  the 
US  Defense  Department,  which  led  SDS  to 
charge  It  with  involvement  In  a  Government 
counterlnsurgency  program.) 

(3)  abolish  the  Northeast  Oblo  Crime  Lab 
I  an  agency  of  the  State  of  Ohio  assigned 
space  on  campus) . 

(4)  abolish  the  Law  Enforcement  Sctiool  (a 
university  curriculum  which  produces  pro- 
fessionally trained  law  enforcement  officers). 

Events  of  April  8  began  with  a  rally  called 
by  the  SDS  chapter  to  advertise  the  four 
demands.  A  spokesman  for  the  university 
administration  offered  to  meet  with  three 
SDS  representatives  to  discuss  their  com- 
plaints, but  the  offer  was  rejected.  SDS  re- 
portedly viewed  Its  demands  as  nonnegotl- 
able.  Its  announced  Intention  on  April  8  was 
to  organize  support  for  a  mass  march  on  the 
Administration  Building  for  a  symbolic  nail- 
ing of  the  demands  on  the  door  to  the  meet- 
ing room  of  the  board  of  trustees. 

Following  the  speechmaklng  In  front  of 
the  Student  Union.  35  to  40  SDS  supporters 
marched  through  various  camptis  buildings 
to  the  chant  of  "Ho,  Ho,  Ho.  Ho  Chi  Mlnh." 
They  disrupted  some  class  sessions  as  they 
banded  to  other  students  literature  spelling 
out  SDS  demands.  The  demonstistors  (num- 
bering about  SO)  continued  on  to  the  Ad- 
ministration Building  In  an  attempt  to  tack 
their  demands  to  a  door.  Efforts  by  the 
demonstrators  to  force  their  way  Into  the 
building  were  thwarted  by  the  university 
police.  Police  officers,  however,  were  struck 
by  demonstrators.  The  15-mlnute  confronta- 
tion ended  only  after  SDS  leader  Howard 
Emmer  ordered  the  students  to  "quit  for 
now."  The  coordinated  action  of  the  law  en- 
forcement agencies  in  the  area  thus  foiled 


SDS's    first    attempted    disruption    in    its 
"spring  offensive." 

The  university  reacted  quickly  and  firmly. 
First,  It  suspended  the  SDS  chapter,  pressed 
assault  and  battery  charges  against  six 
demonstrators  for  attacking  police  officers,' 
and  Imposed  Immediate  suspension  upon  * 
nxunber  of  students  Involved.  It  also  ob- 
tained temporary  resualnlng  orders  barring 
from  the  campus  five  demonstrators  whom 
the  adminUtration  viewed  as  leaders  of  SDS 
activity.  They  were  students.  Howard  Emmer, 
Colin  Nelburger,  and  Edward  Erlckaon,  and 
nonstudenu,  Jeffrey  Powell  and  Gecwge 
Glbeaut. 

One  of  the  nonstudents  Identified  as  being 
present  on  campus  April  8  was  Terry  Rob- 
blns of  the  Ohio  regional  SDS  In  Cleveland. 
This  marked  the  first  of  several  appearances 
by  Robblns  during  the  "spring  offensive"  at 
Kent  State.  He  was  later  Joined  by  other 
regional  staffers.  The  liaison  maintained  be- 
tween the  local  and  regional  SDS  was  also 
Illustrated  by  the  record  of  telephone  toll 
calls  between  the  Cleveland  office  and  the 
Kent  residence  of  Edward  Erlckson.  Erlckson 
was  Identified  as  a  Kent  State  student,  even- 
tually suspended  for  participation  In  the 
campus  disorders,  whose  Kent  home  had 
been  the  base  for  most  of  the  SDS  activity  off 
campus.  Toll  charges  showed  a  total  of  3« 
phone  calls  had  been  made  from  his  resi- 
dence to  the  Cleveland  regional  SDS  between 
February  21   and  April  24.   1969. 

oisTtnuANCB  OP  APan.  is,  isa* 
A    university    disciplinary    proceeding    on    v- 
Aprtl   16.  Involving  two  students  suspended 
after   their   participation   In   the   attempted 
disruption  of  April  8.  provided  the  Issue  for 
another,  more  violent  SDS  demonstration. 

SDS  had  sponsored  a  series  of  rallies  after 
the  April  8  Incident  and  engaged  in  dormitory 
"raps"  in  an  acknowledged  effort  to  violate 
"as  much  as  possible"  the  administration's 
t>an  on  SDS's  use  of  university  facilities. 
When  the  university  set  the  date  for  Ita 
closed  disciplinary  hearings  stemming  from 
the  April  8  affair,  the  SDS  chapter  added  a 
fifth  demand  to  Ita  original  four — "open  and 
collective  hearings  for  all  those  suspended"— 
and  promised  to  "open  up"  the  bearing  on 
April  16. 

Mimeographed  leafleta.  beaded  "Open  It 
Up,  or  Shut  It  Down!"  were  distributed  by 
the  Kent  State  SDS  to  explain  the  organiza- 
tion's expanded  demands  and  to  solicit  sup- 
porters for  an  SDS  rally  and  march  on  cam- 
pus April  16.  "Open  the  Hearings!"  and  "Free 
All  Political  Prisoners!"  were  the  slogans  for 
the  rally  and  march. 

By  the  time  the  SDS  rally  had  concluded, 
the  organization  had  garnered  some  100  sup- 
porters for  ita  march  on  the  music  and 
speech  building  where  the  disciplinary  hear- 
ing was  underway  before  the  student  Judicial 
council.  Tbe  demonstrators  stormed  througb 
two  seta  of  locked  and  chained  doors  with 
the  aid  of  such  improvised  Instrumenta  as  a 
7-Toot  iron  bar  from  a  dismantled  coatrack. 
When  SDS  supporters  reached  a  third-floor 
corridor,  they  were  confronted  by  university 
police  and  sheriff's  deputies  who  forestalled 
any  entry  Into  tbe  actual  hearing  room.  The 
accompanying  din  nevertheless  served  the 
purpose  of  disrupting  the  dlsclpUnary  pro- 
ceeding. 

In  accordance  with  prearranged  procedtiral 
guides,  Ohio  State  police  were  sununoned  to 
the  campus,  at  which  time  58  demonstrators 
were  arrested.  Charges  filed  against  them  on 
the  same  day.  which  were  still  pending  at 
tbe  time  of  the  committee's   bearings,   In- 


« All  of  the  charges  were  stUl  pending  at 
tbe  time  of  the  committee's  hearings,  with 
excepUons  of  those  against  Alan  DlMarco. 
who  entered  a  plea  of  nolo  contendere  and 
received  a  fine  and  Jail  sentence. 
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eluded  trespaas.  Inciting  to  riot,  participating 
in  riot,  and  malicious  destruction  of  prop- 
erty. Temporary  restraining  orders  had  been 
lifted  to  permit  the  five  SDS  actlvlats  barred 
from  campus  to  appear  as  witnesses  at  tbe 
disciplinary  bearings.  As  a  result  of  tbelr 
behavior  during  the  demonstration,  they 
were  subsequently  found  guilty  of  contempt 
of  court  and  sentenced  to  fines  and  Jail  sen- 
tences, which  were  being  appealed  at  tbe 
time  of  tbe  committee  hearings. 

The  confrontation  between  demonstrators 
and  police  and  tbe  ensuing  mass  arresta  in- 
volved no  Injury  to  SDS  actlvlste,  their  sup- 
porters, or  the  police.  A  representative  of  the 
Kent  State  police  testified  that,  In  addition 
to  breaking  througb  tbe  barricaded  doors, 
there  were  oral  threats  to  "kill"  directed  at 
the  police  by  SDS  members  during  the  con- 
frontation in  the  third-floor  corridor. 

The  Ohio  regional  SDS  was  represented  in 
the  April  16  eventa  by  Usa  Ueisel,  who  Joined 
In  the  march  on  the  music  and  q;>eech  build- 
ing. During  scuffles  between  the  demonstra- 
tors and  some  of  the  approximately  200  stu- 
denta  who  opposed  the  SDS  march  at  tbe 
door  to  tbe  building,  Lisa  Melsel  was  ob- 
served to  grab  a  student  by  the  back  of  tbe 
shii-t.  Another  outsider  on  campus  that  day 
was  Jim  Mellen,  a  guest  speaker  at  the  rally 
preceding  the  march  on  the  disciplinary  bear- 
ing. Mellen  was  Introduced  as  a  representa- 
tive of  the  Radical  Education  Project  at  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich.,  a  New  Left  research  and  prop- 
aganda organization.  University  officials 
al^o  discovered  that  10  of  the  58  demonstra- 
tors arrested  on  April  16  were  not  actually 
enrolled  at  the  school. 
SDS  ErroBTS  to  pbovoke  ADomoNAL  "actions" 

Subsequently,  regional  and  national  SDS 
officials  and  other  outsiders  put  In  appear- 
ances on  the  Kent  State  campus  during  a 
series  of  rallies  and  other  public  eventa 
avowedly  aimed  at  drumming  up  support  for 
additional  militant  SDS  actions  on  tbe 
campus. 

The  organization's  strategy  was  outlined  in 
a  pamphlet.  "The  War  Is  on  at  Kent  State." 
which  was  circulated  during  campus  speech- 
making  by  SDS  officials,  defining  the  orga- 
nization's strategy. 

Tbe  pamphlet,  coauthored  by  Terry  Rob- 
blns and  Lisa  Melael  of  Ohio  regional  SDS, 
explained  that  SDS  at  Kent  Stata  had  shown 
tactical  flexibility  by  nslng  rallies,  dorm 
"raps,"  etc.,  geared  to  "increasing  the  poe- 
Bibiltty"  of  struggle.  It  announced  that  SDS 
was  working  on  more  elaborate  ejq>lanatlons 
of  ita  demands  because  tbe  struggle  would 
continue  despite  the  mass  arrests  of  April  16. 

Robblns  and  Mellen  were  on  band  for  an 
SDS  rally  held  In  a  campus  park  the  day  after 
the  mass  arresta.  The  theme  of  their  speecbes 
on  April  17  was  tbe  Immediate  need  for  some 
kind  of  militant  action  to  show  the  university 
that  the  SDS  was  "strong"  and  was  not  going 
to  be  stopped  by  "racism."  "Imperialism,"  or 
"political  repression."  Of  the  200  persons  at- 
tracted to  this  rally,  at  least  one  half  were 
classified  as  merely  ctirlous  onlookers. 

Another  outdoor  rally  and  march  on  April 
20  involved  use  of  tbe  services  of  Ohio  re- 
gional staffer  Corky  Benedict.  Benedict  re- 
turned to  Join  three  national  and  local  SDS 
representatives  In  a  speechfest  in  WUliama 
Hall  on  campus  on  April  28.  Handbllla  gSTe 
top  billing  to  Bernardlne  Dohm,  tbe  orga- 
nization's national  Interorganlzatloiial  sec- 
retary, who  was  to  discuss  "repression"  and 
SDS  demands.  Speakers  for  the  banned  or- 
ganization obtained  use  of  a  university  facil- 
ity by  appeao-lng  under  the  sponsorship  of  a 
local  Tipple  group. 

According  to  te.'ttlmony  from  a  committee 
InvesUgator  who  attended  tbe  aeeeion  Mlaa 
Dohm  told  tbe  125  Individuals  attracted  to 
tbe  meeting  that  SDS  recognized  a  neceaslty 
for   an   organized   revolution   to   destroy   « 


power  structure  by  which  a  wealthy  few 
repressed  the  majority  in  America.  Miss 
Dohm  Justified  violence  directed  at  police 
officers  and  forecast  that  both  blacks  and 
whites  fighting  "oppression"  would  have  to 
carry  weapons  for  tbe  purpose  of  self- 
defense. 

Speeches  by  Corky  Benedict  and  SDS 
member  Rick  Sklrvln,  a  former  student  at 
Kent  State,  emphasized  that  they  expected 
power  to  be  wrested  froni  the  "ruling  class" 
in  America  only  througb  tbe  application  of 
force  and  that  an  element  of  revenge  would 
enter  Into  revolutionary  violence. 

Although  the  April  28  meeting  marked  the 
only  known  appearance  of  a  current  natlonad 
SDS  official  on  the  Kent  State  campus,  local 
actlvlsta  maintained  telephone  contact  with 
tbe  national  office  in  Chicago,  according  to 
an  examination  of  toll  charges  from  the  Kent 
residence  of  the  previously  mentioned  SDS 
activist,  Edward  &ickson.  Eleven  phone 
calls  were  made  from  the  Erlckson  residence 
to  the  SDS  national  office  in  tbe  period 
February  21  to  April  24,  1969. 

Also  at  tbe  meeting  April  28  was  Joyce 
Cecora,  local  SDS  activist  and  former  Kent 
State  student,  who  spoke  on  Kent  State  SDS 
demands.  Her  militant  observations  at 
another  rally  May  6  were  publicized  In  the 
campus  newspaper.  This  rally  was  sponsored 
by  a  campus  committee  that  had  been  orga- 
nized to  protest  tbe  earlier  arresta  of  SDS 
demonstrators.  An  eyewitness  testified  that 
tbe  following  account  in  the  Kent  Stater  was 
an  accurate  rendition  of  Miss  Cecora's  posi- 
tion: 

"Earlier,  a  Studenta  for  a  Democratic  So- 
ciety (SDS)  spokeswoman  called  for  armed 
rebellion  on  tbe  Kent  State  campus  *    *   *. 

"Joyce  Cecora,  SDS  member,  speaking  to 
approximately  the  200  persons  sitting  under 
tbe  searing  post-noon  sun  called  for  tbe  use 
of  arms  to  end  what  she  called  tbe  'repres- 
sive actions  of  tbe  administration.'  'Sitting 
on  tbe  grass  in  front  of  the  Administration 
Building  is  not  fighting!  she  emphasized.  As 
she  spoke,  several  of  her  male  counterparta 
stood  beside  here  [sic]  holding  two  red  SDS 
banners  aloft. 

"  'They  used  guns  at  Cornell,  and  they  got 
what  they  wanted,'  she  said.  It  will  come  to 
that  here  I ' "  - 

A  similarly  aggresslve^posltlon  was  taken 
by  Joyce  Ceoors  in  a  talk  at  a  Kent  State 
dormitory  tbe  previous  February  27,  wit- 
nesses informed  tbe  committee.  Aroused 
over  the  arrest  of  an  SDS  activist  for  dis- 
tributing literature  on  campus  in  violation 
of  State  obscenity  statutes.  Miss  Cecora  re- 
portedly declared  that  tbe  SDS  would  bum 
and  level  the  campus  if  tbe  university  did 
not  diaoontinue  "politically  repressing"  tbe 
organization. 

OISrUVBANCB  or   MAY  2X.  !••• 

The  strident  tone  of  SDS  speakers  con- 
tinued up  to  May  22.  when  another  SDS  rally 
set  the  stage  for  what  was  to  be  the  final 
"action"  in  the  spring  offensive  at  Kent 
State. 

A  witness  testified  that  speechmaklng  In 
front  of  the  Student  Union  Included  a  dec- 
laration by  SDS  member  Rick  Sklrvln  that: 
"We'll  start  blowing  up  buildings,  well  start 
buying  guns,  well  do  anything  to  bring 
this — (obscenity  for  school] — down." 

SDS  was  able  to  muster  only  about  15 
persons,  however,  for  tbe  ensuing  march 
aimed  at  disrupting  an  ROTC  Review  Day 
ceremony  on  tbe  campus.  The  demonstrators 
invaded  a  ctaalked-off  area  on  a  field  where 
the  ROTC  cadeta  awaiting  review  were 
standing  at  attention.  Chanting  slogans,  tbey 
pushed  their  way  through  the  cadet  ranks.  A 
university  official  warned  the  demonstrators 
over  a  public  address  system  that  tbey  bad 
entered  tbe  equivalent  of  a  classroom  area 
and  were  subject  to  imlversity  discipline  as 
well  as  civil  arrest.  SDS  supporters  continued 


demonstrating  for  another  10  minutes  with- 
out arousing  retaliatory  action  on  the  part 
of  the  cadeta  and  finally  marched  off  the 
field. 

Warranto  were  subsequently  Issued  for  the 
arrest  of  IS  individuals  on  a  charge  of  dis- 
turbing a  lawful  assemblage. 

The  demonstration  was  cited  as  an  ex- 
ample of  the  special  problem  which  the  uni- 
versity administration  faced  as  a  result  of 
an  Influx  of  organizers  and  other  outalders. 
Of  the  group  of  15  Individuals  who  unsuc- 
cessfully sought  to  disrupt  tbe  ROTC  re- 
view on  May  22.  the  university  president 
testified,  five  had  been  identified  as  studenta, 
five  had  definitely  been  established  to  be 
noiutudento,  and  the  others  bad  yet  to  be 
Identified. 

EFPECTS     OP     UNIVEBSirY     POLICY     CM     CAiePTTS 

DisoaoEas 

The  university  administration  came  to 
view  Studenta  for  a  Democratic  Society — in 
the  words  of  President  White — as  "an  enemy 
of  democratic  procedure,  of  academic  free- 
dom, and  of  tbe  essential  tiniverslty  char- 
acteristics of  study,  discussion,  and  resolu- 
tion." At  the  same  time,  SDS  was  classed  as 
only  one  part  of  the  problem  of  student 
uiu^st. 

The  dual  approach  of  (1)  being  prepared 
to  resist  proposals  for  change  advanced  by 
force  while  (2)  remaining  responsive  to 
change  pursued  througb  legitimate  pro- 
cedures bad  the  following  positive  results, 
according  to  witnesses  representing  tbe  uni- 
versity administration : 

(a)  Incidenta  provoked  by  SDS  actually 
"de-escalated"  and  campus  support  waned 
in  spite  of  an  SDS  program  for  a  series  of  "es- 
calating actions." 

(b)  Faculty,  students,  and  citizens  of  the 
Kent  commimtty  expressed  spontaneous  sup- 
port for  university  policy,  and  all  major  parte 
of  tbe  campus  commended  the  performance 
of  tbe  university's  police  force. 

(c)  Personal  injury  and  major  destruction 
of  university  property  were  avoided. 

(d)  Tbe  university  completed  the  aca- 
demic year  "free  and  unfettered  with  no 
shameful  compromise  and  with  increased 
mutual  respect  among  the  parts  of  the 
camptis." 

Testifying  on  the  basis  of  ber  personal  ob- 
servations at  SDS  meetings  and  demonstra- 
tions. Student  Margaret  Murvay  stated  that 
tbe  arresta  and  immediate  siiq>ensXons  of 
SDS  supporters  on  April  8  and  April  16  weak- 
ened and,  in  feict,  crippled  tbe  Kent  State 
SDS  chapter.  Many  supporters  dropped  out 
of  SDS  activity  thereafter  In  fear  of  future 
arrest  or  the  possibility  that  tbelr  parenta 
would  lesun  of  their  aettvt^.  Many  other 
SDS  members  were  deflected  Trom  other  ac- 
tion by  the  necessity  to  raise  ball.  Miss  Mur- 
vay reported. 

SDS  confirmed  the  findings  of  Miss  Mur- 
vay. Tbe  previously  cited  pamphlet,  circu- 
lated on  campus  after  the  mass  arresta  of 
April  16,  and  bearing  the  title  "The  War  Is 
on  at  Kent  State."  acknowledged  that — 
"tbe  retH«sslon  has  clearly  hurt  tis:  over  sixty 
of  our  people  have  been  banned  from  the 
campus,  at  least  11  face  heavy  charges,  with 
total  ball  exceeding  $120,000,  and  the  Ad- 
nUnlstratlon  has  succeeded  to  some  extent  In 
scaring  a  lot^  of  people  and  obfuscating  our 
original  demands  •  •  •." 


TO  AXTTHORIZK  THE  DISTRICT  OP 
COLUMBIA   TO    ENTER    INTO   IN- 
TERSTATE AGREEMENT  ON  QUAL-, 
IPICATIONS      OP      EDUCATIONAL 
PERSONNEL 

(Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record.) 
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Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  have  introduced  today  a  bill 
"To  authorize  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  enter  into  the  Interstate  Agreement  on 
Qualification  of  Educational  Personnel." 
As  noted  in  the  biU,  it  is  legislaUon  de- 
signed to  provide  an  efiQcient  means  of 
bridging  differences  in  substantive  and 
procedural  arrangements  for  qualifica- 
tions of  teachers  and  other  educators, 
without  affecting  the  autonomy  of  the 
individual  State— and  in  this  case,  the 
District  of  Columbia— educational  sys- 
tems. 

The  District  of  Columbia  government 
is  on  record  as  favoring  this  legislation 
and  I  believe  that  if  enacted  it  may  re- 
sult in  some,  if  not  substantial,  savings 
in  the  recruitment  of  personnel  by  the 
District  of  Columbia  School  Board. 

I  introduced  this  bill  on  behalf  of  my- 
self and  Congressmen  Nelsen.  Gude.  and 
Hoc  AN.  Certainly  we  hope  that  this  legis- 
laUon can  be  enacted  dufing  this  session 
of  Congress. 

A  general  explanation  of  the  bill  and 
what  it  proposes  to  do  is  s«  follows: 

Each  State  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia now  has  its  own  system  of  law  and 
admiiiistrative  practice  governing  the 
process  of  licensing  or  certifying  teach- 
ers. In  varying  degrees,  the  systems  are 
based  on  detailed  descriptions  of  course 
requirements  attached  to  teacher-train- 
ing programs  and  a  miscellaneous  list 
of  other  statutory  and  administrative 
requirements.  While  many  of  these  re- 
quirements vary  there  is  a  large  body  of 
generally  agreed  upon  principles  uUlized 
in  determining  satisfactory  teacher  cer- 
tification. In  brief,  with  only  very  rare 
and  limited  exceptions,  a  person  who 
is  well  prepared  as  a  teacher  or  other 
school  professional  in  one  State  can  also 
function  well  in  other  States. 

The  enactment  of  thU  legislation  will 
allow  the  District  to  enter  into  con- 
tracts which  should  reduce  or  elimi- 
nate duplication  of  administrative  ef- 
fort In  checking  teacher  records  already 
evaluated  by  competent  authorities  in 
the  States.  This  should  result  in  faster 
processing  of  teacher  applications,  im- 
prove teacher  morale,  permit  rapid 
identification  of  qualified  teachers,  and 
increase  the  supply  of  qualified  educa- 
tional personnel.  As  many  of  the  Dis- 
tricts educational  personnel  come  from 
without  the  District,  th^e  bill  will  facili- 
tate the  certification  process  and  thereby 
Improve  recruitment  procedures. 

This  legislation  is  in  the  nature  of  an 
enabling  act.  It  provides  the  necessary 
legal  authority  whereby  the  board  of 
education  of  the  District  may  insUtute 
procedures  to  permit  the  recognition  of 
decisions  on  teachfjr  qualifications  al- 
ready made  in  party  States.  At  the  same 
time  safeguards  are  provided  to  assure 
each  parUcipeting  State  that  such 
procedures  will  not  produce  interstate 
acceptajsce  of  substandard  educational 
personneL  This  legislation  requires  no 
new  admlnlatraUve  body  and  requires  no 
appropriations  to  becomt  effective. 

The  heart  of  the  interstate  agreement 
Is  in  its  proTisions  authorizing  the  mak- 
ing of  contracts  by  designated  State  edu> 


cational  officials.  These  contracts  would 
have  the  force  of  law  and  would  pre- 
scribe the  methods  imder  which  teacher 
qualifications  of  a  signatory  State  could 
be  accepted  by  party  States  without  the 
necessity  for  reexamination  of  such 
qualifications.  The  agreement  specifies 
the  minimum  contents  of  such  contracts 
in  such  a  way  as  to  assure  the  contract- 
ing States  that  standards  employed  for 
passing  on  qualifications  will  remain  at 
a  high  professional  level. 

The  interstate  agreement  has  received 
national  recognition  as  a  means  of  over- 
coming the  problem  of  reciprocity  in  the 
certification  of  educational  personnel. 
At  present  the  le^slatures  of  27  States 
have  adopted  the  Interstate  Agreement 
on  Qualification  of  Educational  Person- 
nel, and  this  legislation  would  authorize 
the  District  to  do  likewise.  Maryland  is 
among  the  States  who  have  already 
adopted  these  agreements  and  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Virginia  becomes  a  party 
on  July  1  of  this  year. 

The  government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  believes  that  the  enactment  of 
this  legislation  will  contribute  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  educaUon  in  the  District, 
and  also  bring  the  District  further  in 
line  with  the  prevailing  policy  of  inter- 
state coordination  and  cooperation. 


May  4,  1970 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 
By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence wsis  granted  to : 

Mr.  Yatroh  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
ALBERT)  from  May  4  to  May  8,  on  ac- 
count of  illness. 

Mr.  SAYLOt  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford),  for  May  4  and  5,  on 
account  of  official  business. 


SPECIAL    ORDERS    GRANTED 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  GuDi,  fo»  60  minutes,  on  May  5. 
1970.  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter. 
Mr.  MoNAGAN,  for  60  minutes,  Tuesday, 

May  12.  ,^ 

Mr.  Rawdall.  for  60  minutes,  Thurs- 
day, May  7. 

Mr.  Randall,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  PucwsKi,  for  60  minutes.  tod*y. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  8TMGER  of  Wisconsin)  to 
address  the  House  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Porr,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Whalkh,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Pish,  for  20  minutes,  on  Tuesday, 

Msiy  5. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Joins  of  Tennessee)  to  ad- 
dress the  House  and  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  Include  extraneous 
matter:)  ^  ^ 

Mr.  Hamiliom.  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Rtah,  for  60  minutes,  on  May  5. 

Mr.  WACcoinntR.  for  15  minutes,  on 
May  5. 


By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 

to:  .  ,  X. 

Mr.  Ayres,  on  the  veterans"  legislation 
bills  brought  up  by  Mr.  Tkague  of  Texas 
today. 

Mr.  Fulton  of  Pennsylvania  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey) . 
immediately  following  the  remarks  of  Mr. 
Thompson  of  New  Jersey  on  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  193  today. 

Mr.  Price  of  Illinois,  and  to  include 
extraneous  material. 

Mr.  Edmondson,  in  three  instances,  and 
to  include  extraneous  material. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Stbiger  of  Wisconsin)  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Gross. 

Mr.  Stiicer  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Bush. 

Mr.  Ashbrook  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Kleppe. 

Mr.  Whalen. 

Mr.  Bray  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Wyatt. 

Mr.  GUBSER  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  ScHERLE  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Del  Clawson. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Myers. 

Mr.  Whitehurst. 

Mr.  Widmall. 

Mr.  CONTX. 

Mr.  QuiLLEN  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Arxnds. 

Mr.  Nelsen. 

Mr.  GOLDWATtl. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee)  and  to 
include  extrsmeous  matter:) 

Mr.  Gallagher. 

Mr.  CoHELAN  in  six  instances. 

Mrs.  ORirnxHS  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  CoRMAN  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  DX  LA  Garza  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  BoLLiNO. 

Jdr.  Mahon  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Addabbo. 

Mr.  Rexs  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Frudxl  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  in  two  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Powell  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California. 

Mr.  ElLBCRG. 

Mr.  Daddario  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Ichord  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Fountain  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Kluczynski. 

Mr.  Rodino  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  MoLLOHAN  In  three  instances. 

Mr.  Brasco. 

Mr.  Nichols. 

Mr.  William  D.  Ford  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Sixxs  In  five  Instances. 

Mr.  MiNisH. 
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SENATE  BIUi3  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
uaes  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and.  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

8.  1401.  An  act  to  amand  aeetlon  8006A  of 
««•  18,  United  SUtM  Code,  relxtlng  to  rep- 


resentation of  defendants  who  are  financially 
unable  to  obtain  an  adequate  defense  in 
criminal  cases  in  the  courts  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  1751.  An  act  to  declare  that  certain  fed- 
erally owned  land  is  held  by  the  United  States 
in  trust  for  the  Lac  du  Flambeau  Band  of 
Lalce  Superior  Chippewa  Indians;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.  2362.  An  act  to  amend  certain  Federal 
laws  relating  to  the  State  of  Olclahoma;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 


The  Clerk  will  report  the  remaining 
resolution. 

The  Clerk  read' as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  as  a  further  mark  of  re- 
spect the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 


ENROLLED  BILLS   SIGNED 

Mr.  FRIEDEL,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  had  examined  and  found  truly 
enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the  follow- 
ing titles,  which  were  thereupon  signed 
by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  515.  An  act  to  amend  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  and  the  Child  Nutrition 
Act  of  1S66  to  clarify  responsibilities  related 
to  providing  free  and  reduced-price  meals 
and  preventing  discrimination  against  chil- 
dren, to  revise  program  matching  require- 
ments, to  strengthen  the  nutrition  training 
and  education  benefits  of  the  programs,  and 
otherwise  to  strengthen  the  food  service  pro- 
grams for  children  in  schools  and  service; 

H.R.  1049.  An  act  to  amend  the  Anadro- 
mous  Fish  Conservation  Act  of  October  30, 
19S5,  relating  to  the  conservation  and  en- 
hancement of  the  Nation's  anadromous  fish- 
ing resources,  to  encourage  certain  Joint  re- 
search and  development  projects,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H.R.  1187.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
Augtist  7,  1961.  providing  for  the  establish- 
ment of  Cape  Cod  National  Seashore; 

H.R.  1706.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  mineral  rights  in  and 
under  lands  in  Pike  County.  Oa.;  and 

H.R.  13605.  An  act  to  amend  section  613 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936.  as 
amended. 

THE  LATE  HONORABLE  WILLIAM  L. 
ST.  ONGE 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  966 

Resolved,  That  the  House  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  of  the  death  of  the  Hon- 
orable WUliam  L.  St.  Onge.  a  Repreeenu- 
tive  from  the  State  of  Connecticut. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  fifteen 
Members  of  the  House,  with  such  Members 
of  the  Senate  as  may  be  Joined,  be  appointed 
to  attend  the  funeral. 

Resolved,  That  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of 
the  House  be  authorised  and  directed  to  take 
such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  for  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  these  resolutions  and 
that  the  necessary  expenses  In  connection 
therewith  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  House. 

Resolved,  That  the  Clerk  communicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  Senate  and  transmit 
a  copy  thereof  to  the  famUy  of  the  deceased. 

The  resolutions  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  appoints  as 
meml>ers  of  the  funeral  committee  the 
following  Members  on  the  part  of  the 
House:  Mr.  Monagan,  Mr.  Daddario,  Mr. 
OiAiMO,  Mr.  MxsKiLL,  Mr.  Wkickkx,  Mr. 
DoNOHUK,  Mr.  Oarmatz.  Mr.  Clark,  Mr. 
RosTENKOWsKi,  Mr.  Caret,  Mr.  St  Ger- 
main, Mr.  Edwards  of  California.  Mr. 
Hungate,  Mr.  TZernan,  and  Mr.  Biaccu 


ADJOURNMENT 

Accordingly  lat  2  o'clock  and  59  min- 
utes p.m.  I ,  the  House  adjourned  until 
tomorrow,  Tuesday,  May  5.  1970,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2003.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
June  30,  1969,  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  an  Illustra- 
tion, on  Blue  River,  vicinity  of  Kansas  City, 
Mo.  and  Kans.,  requested  by  resolutions  of 
the  Committees  on  Public  Works,  U.S.  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives,  adopted  Sep- 
tember 20,  1961  and  May  10,  1962  (H.  Doc.  No. 
91-332);  to  the  (Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  ordered  to  be  printed,  with  an  Illustra- 
tion. 

2004.  A  letter  from  the  Adjutant  General, 
United  Spanish  War  Veterans,  transmitting 
a  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  convention 
of  the  national  encampment  held  in  San 
Diego,  Calif.,  September  7-11,  1969,  pur- 
suant to  PubUc  Law  249,  77th  Congress  (H. 
Doc.  No.  91-331);  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  and  ordered  to  be  printed,  with 
Illustrations. 


1404av 

Immigration  and  Nationality   Act  was  ex-     \^ 
erclsed  In  behalf  of  certain  aliens,  together        N 
with  a  list  of  the  persons  Involved,  pursuant 
to  secUon  212(d)  (6)  of  the  act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

2011.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies  of 
orders  suspending  deportation,  together  with 
a  list  of  the  persons  involved,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  244(a)  (1)  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act,  as  amended;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

2012.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  VS. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies  of 
orders  suspending  deportation,  together  with 
a  list  of  the  persons  involved,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  244(a)  (2)  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act,  as  amended;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

2013.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  TI^.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  a  copy 
of  an  order  entered  under  the  authority  con- 
tained in  section  13(b)  of  the  act  of  Septem- 
ber 11,  1957,  pursuant  to  section  13(c)  of  the 
act;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

2014.  A  letter  from  the  Chief  Commis- 
sioner, U.S.  Court  of  Claims,  transmitting 
certified  copies  of  the  opinion  and  findings 
of  fact.  Re:  Sherman  Webb,  et  al  v.  The 
United  States — Cong.  Ref .  No.  1-68,  pursuant 
to  sections  1492  and  2509  of  title  28  United 
States  Code;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

2015.  A  letter  from  the  Commandant.  U.S. 
Coast  Guard,  Department  of  Transportation, 
transmitting  a  report  on  boating  statistics 
for  1969,  pursuant  to  section  10.  PubUc  Law 
85-911;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

2016.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Office  of 
Elmergency  Preparedness  Executive  Office  of 
the  President,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 


2005.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army    transmitting  reports  of  the  number   'posed  legislation  to  amend  existing  Federal 
of  officers  on  duty  with  Headquarters.  De-     disaster  assistance  legislation,  and  for  other 

-  purposes;  to  the  CJommlttee  on  Public  Works. 
2017.  A  letter  fr<«n  the  Administrator.  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration,  transmitting  a 
prospectus  revising  the  post  office,  court- 
house, and  Federal  office  building  project 
authorized  at  Wllllamsport,  Pa.,  pvirsuant  to 
section  7(a)  of  the  Public  Buildings  Act  of 
1959;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


De- 
partment of  the  Army  and  detailed  to  the 
Army  General  Staff  on  March  31,  1970,  pur- 
suant to  section  3031(c)  of  Utle  10.  United 
States  Code;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

2006.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Indian 
Claims  (Commission,  transmitting  a  report 
that  proceedings  have  been  finally  concluded 
with  respect  to  docket  No.  179,  relating  to 
the  Joseph  Band  of  the  Nez  Perce  Tribe,  pur- 
suant to  60  Stat.  1055,  25  U.S.C.  70t,  section 
21;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

2007.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  section  2735  of 
title  10,  United  States  CJode,  to  provide  for 
the  finality  of  settlement  effected  under  sec- 
tion 2733,  2734,  2734a,  2734b,  or  2737;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

2008.  A  letter  from  the  (Commissioner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service.  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  reports 
concerning  visa  petitions  approved  according 
certain  beneficiaries  third  and  sixth  prefer- 
ence classification,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  section  204(d)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act,  as  amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

2009.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Def>artment  of  Justice,  transmltmg  copies  of 
orders  entered  In  the  case  of  certain  aliens 
found  admissible  to  the  United  States,  pur- 
suant to  section  212(a)  (28)  (I)  (U)  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

3010.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies  of 
orders  entered  In  cases  in  which  the  author- 
ity contained  In  section  212(d)(3)    of   the 


REPORTS  OP  COBylMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  HALEY:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  HJt.  380.  A  bUl  to  repeal  sec- 
tion 7  of  the  act  of  August  9.  1946  (60  SUt. 
968)  (Rept.  No.  91-1034).  Referred  to  the 
(Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  STAGGERS:  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  HJl.  15961.  A  bill  to 
amend  section  351  of  the  PubUc  Health 
Service  Act  so  as  to  clarify  the  Intent  to  In- 
clude vaccines,  blood,  blood  components,  and 
allergenic  products  among  the  biological 
products  which  must  meet  the  licensing  re- 
quirements of  this  section  (Rept.  No.  91- 
1035).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on   the   State   of   the   Union. 

Mr.  HOLXPTELD:  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy.  H.R.  17405.  A  bill  to  authorize 
appropriations  to  the  Atomic  Energy  (Com- 
mission in  accordance  with  section  261  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 
and  for.  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  91-1036). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  SUte  of  the  Union. 
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PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  «-ere  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Ut.  HOUFIELD  (for  hlmseU.  Mr. 
Pkicx  of  nunols,  and  Mr.  Hosmzs)  : 

HJl.  17405.  A  bin  to  autborlze  appropria- 
tions to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  In 
accordance  with  section  261  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  U]e  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy: 

By  Mr.   ANNUNZIO: 

H.R.  17406.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  encourage  the  con- 
struction of.   and   Investment   In,   housing: 
to  the  Conmilttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ASPINAIX:      - 

H  R.  17407.  A  bill  to  Increase  certain  acre- 
age llmltMlons  In  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act: 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insulai 
Affairs. 

By   Mr.    BROYHILL   of   Virginia    (for 
himself,  Mr.  Nei.s£m,  Mr.  Guns,  and 
•  Mr.  HocAN) : 

H  R.  17408.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  enter  into  the  Interstate 
Agreement  on  Qualification  of  Educational 
Personnel:  to  the  Committee  on  District  of 
Columbia. 

By  Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN : 

HJL  17400.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  PubUc 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  of 
1965  to  extend  the  authorizations  for  titles  I 
through  IV  through  fiscal  year  1971:  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD: 

HJL  17410.  A  bUl:  Welfare  and  Pension 
Plans  Act:  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

H.R.  17411  A  bill  to  proTlde  additional 
protection  for  the  rlghu  of  participants  in 
private  pension  plans,  to  establish  minimum 
standards  for  vesting  and  funding  of  private 
pension  plans,  to  provide  an  insurance  pro- 
gram guaranteeing  plan  termination  protec- 
tion, and  for  other  purixwes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.   174^.   A  bill  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  in  tertile  articles  and  articles  of  leather 
footwear,    and    for   other    purposes;    to    the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  OAYDOS: 

H.R.  17413.   A   bill    to   provide    for   orderly 
trade  In  textile  articles  and  articles  of  leather 
footwear,   and   for   other   purposes:    to   the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HARVEY: 

HJl.  17414.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  to  provide  Increased 
protection  for  consumers,  and  for  other  pur- 
poaes:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mrs.  HECKLER  of  MassachusetU: 

HJl.  17415.   A  bill   to   provide  for  orderly 
trade  In  textile  articles  and  articles  of  leather 
footwear,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HICKS: 

HJl.  17416.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  S,  United 
States  Code,  to  include  as  preference  ellglbles 
the  wives  of  disabled  veterans  having  total 
and  permanent  disabilities  which  are  not 
service  connected:  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Ofllce  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  HUNOATE   (for  himself,  Mrs. 

SULUTA]*.  Mr.  STMtNCTON,  Mr.  Clat, 

and  Mr.  Ichobh)  : 
HJl.  17417.  A  bill  to  establish  a  structure 
that  will  provide  Integrated  knowledge  and 
underktandlng  of  the  ecological,  social,  and 
technological  problems  associated  with  air 
pollution,  water  pollution,  solid  waste  dis- 
posal, general  pollution,  and  degradation  of 
the  environment,  and  other  related  problems; 


to  tbe   Oommlttee   on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics. 

By  Mr.  MINSHALL: 
H.R.   17418.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  re- 
quiring   evidence    of    certain    financial    re- 
sponsibility     and     establishing     minimum 
standards   for   certain   passenger   vessels   In 
order   to   exempt    certain    vessels   operating 
on  Inland  rivers:  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant  Marine   and   Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  MORGAN : 
HJl.   17419.   A  bill  to   provide  for  orderly 
trade  In  textile  articles  and  articles  of  leather 
footwear,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee 'in  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  OUARA: 
HR.   17420.  A  bill  to  allow  States  to  ap- 
ply more  stringent  marking,  labeling,  pack- 
aging or  Ingredient  requirements  than  those 
set  under  the  Federal  Meat  Inspection  Act: 
to  the  Committee  on   Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  RUPPE: 
HJt.  17421.  A  bUl  to  authorize  tbe  acquisi- 
tion of  certain  lands  for  addition  to   Isle 
Royale    National   Park   and   for   other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

H.R.  17422.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  In  textile  articles  and  articles  of  leather 
footwear,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  17423.    A    bill    to    amend    the   Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  State*  to  increase 
the  rate  of  duty  on  mink  fur  skins;   to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Meani. 
f   By  Mr.  SCHNXKBCLI: 
MR.  17424.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue   Code   of    1954   to   provide   for   the 
amortization   of   faclilUes   used  for   the   re- 
cycling, processing,  or  reclamation  ot  ferrous 
metal;  to  the  Comntlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  VANQC: 
HJl.  17425.  A  bin  to  amenl  section  13  of 
title  17.  United  States  Code:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Jtidlclary. 

By  ttr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN: 
HJt.  17426.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  contiguous 
fishery  zone  (30O-mlle  limit)  beyond  tbe  ter- 
ritorial sea  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  WILLIAM  D  FORD: 
H  R.    17427    A  bill  to  amend  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Overseas  Teachers  Pay  and 
Personnel  Practices  Act  with  respect  to  the 
giving  of  credit   to  new   teachers  for   prior 
experience:  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  ClvU  Service. 

By  Mr.  TIERNAN: 
HJl.  17438.  A  bUl  to  destfnate  a  national 
rail  passenger  system,  to  establish  rail  pas- 
senger corporations,  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance therefor,  and  for  other  pxirposes;  to 
the  Conunittee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BOLAND: 
HJ.  Res.  1206.  Joint  resolution  to  repeal 
legislation  relating  to  the  use  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  In  certain  areas 
outside  the  United  States  and  to  express  the 
sense  of  .the  Congress  on  certain  matters  re- 
lating to  the  war  In  Vietnam,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

By    Mr.    FASCELL    (for    himself.    Mr. 

BaowN   of   Michigan,   and   Mr.   Mc- 

Kneallt)  : 

H.J.  Res.  1207.  Joint  resolution  designating 

the  third  Wednesday  of  April  of  each  year 

as  "Earth  Day";   to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HALL: 
H.J.  Res.   1208.  Joint  resolution  designat- 
ing the  week  of  May  3  through  9.  1970,  as 
Harry  S.  Trunr\an  Week,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  McKNEAIXY: 
H.J.  Res   1209.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  third  Wednesday  of  AprU  of  each  year  as 


"Earth  Day":  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  tlOONEY  of  New  York: 

H.  Con.  Rss.  592.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  participation  of  United  Nations 
agencies  and  functionaries  In  the  celebration 
of  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
Vladimir  Ulyanov  (also  known  as  Vladimir 
Lenin):  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BROTZMAN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  ElLBEKC)  : 

H  Res.  967.  Resolution  to  amend  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  create  a 
standing  committee  to  be  known  as  the 
Committee  on  the  Environment;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  BUSH: 

H.  Res.  968.  Resolution;  financial  disclo- 
sure; to  the  Committee  on  Standards  of  Of- 
ficial Conduct. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  DUUSKI: 
H.R.  17429.  A   blU    for   the   relief   of   Han 
Choon  Hee:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By    Mr.    MACDONALD    of    Massachu- 
setts: 
HJl.  17430.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Anna  K. 
Barrett;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  STANTON : 
H.R.  17431.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Jacque- 
line and  Barbara  Andrews:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


MEMORIAI3 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

375.  By  the  SPEAKER:  A  memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Hawaii,  relative 
to  obtaining  Federal  assistance  In  develop- 
ing a  deep  water  harbor  at  Barber^  Point. 
Oahu;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Appropriations. 

376.  Also,  a  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  HawaU,  relative  to  limiting  the 
use  of  the  draft  law  to  legally  declared  wars; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 


trnder  clause  1  of  rule  XXn.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows : 

467.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Henry 
Stoner.  York,  Pa.,  relative  to  Federal  con- 
trol of  banks:  to  the  Conunittee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

468.  Also,  petition  of  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners, Sarasota  Coun'.y,  Fla.,  relative  to 
designating  Cape  Kennedy  as  the  operational 
base  for  the  space  shuttle  system:  to  the 
CommlMee  on  Sclenoautnd  Astronautics. 

469  Also,  petition  bf  the  Commission  of 
the  City  of  Miami.  Fla  .  relative  to  designat- 
ing Cape  Kennedy  as  tbe  operational  base  of 
the  space  shuttle  system;  to  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics. 

470.  Also  petition  of  the  mayor,  city  of 
Palm  Beach  Gardens,  FU..  relative  to  desig- 
nating Cape  Kennedy  as  the  operational  base 
for  the  space  shuttle  system;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautloa. 

471.  Also,  petition  of  the  Boar!  of  Com- 
mlsstonsrs,  Oakland  Oounty,  Pontlac,  Mich., 

>  relative  to  revenue  shoring;  to  tbe  Commit- 
tee on  Waya  and  Means. 


May  ^,  1970 
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FEDERAL    CIVILIAN   EMPLOYMENT, 
MARCH  1970 


Month 


Employ- 
ment       Increase         Decress* 


HON.  GEORGE  H.  MAHON 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  4.  1970 
Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  include 
a  release  highlighting  the  March  1970, 
civilian  personnel  report  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Reduction  of  Federal  Ex- 
penditures: 

FCDEKAL  Cxvn.iAN  Emplotuent,  Mabcr  1970 
Total  civilian  employment  In  the  Execu- 
tive, Legislative  and  Judicial  Branches  of  the 
FedertU  Government  in  tbe  month  of  March 
was  3.011.293  as  compared  with  2,928,473  in 
the  preceding  month  of  February.  This  was 
a  net  increase  of  82,820,  due  to  temporary 
Census  employment. 

These  figures  are  from  reports  certified  by 
the  agencies  as  complied  by  tbe  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Reduction  of  Federal  Expendi- 
tures. 

EXECtmVE    BSANCH 

Civilian  employment  in  tbe  Executive 
Branch  In  the  month  of  March  totaled  2,- 
976.192.  This  was  a  net  Increase  of  82,723 
as  compared  with  employment  reported  in 
the  preceding  month  of  February.  Employ- 
ment by  months  In  fiscal  1970,  which  began 
July  1,  1969,  foUows: 


JulylMS 3,049.502 

Aufust 3,015,864 

September., 2.945.752 

Oetobw 2,927.741 

November 2,913,598 

December 2,912.661 

January  1970 2.893,593 

February 2.892.469 

March 2,975,192 


+9,140 

-33.638 

-7ail2 

-18,011 

-14,143 

-937 

-19,068 

-1,124 

+82,723 


Total  employment  In  civilian  agencies  of 
the  Executive  Branch  for  the  month 
of  March  was  1,747,072,  an  Increase  of  94,621 
as  compared  with  the  February  total  of 
1,652,451.  Total  civilian  employment  In  the 
military  agencies  In  March  was  1,228,120, 
a  decrease  of  11,898  as  compared  vrlth  1,240,- 
018  in  February. 

The  clvUlan  agency  of  the  Executive 
Branch  reporting  the  largest  net  Increase 
was  Commerce  Department  with  90,550,  re- 
flecting an  Increase  of  90,719  in  temporary 
employees  Involved  In  taking  the  Nineteenth 
Decennial  Census. 

In  the  Department  of  Defense  the  largest 
decreases  In  civilian  employment  were  re- 
ported by  the  Army  with  6,558,  Navy  with 
3,966  and  Air  Force  with  1,867. 

Total  Executive  Branch  employment  In- 
side the  United  States  in  March  was  2,739,- 
314,  an  Increase  of  80,761  as  compared  with 
February.  Total  employment  outside  the 
United  States  In  March  was  235,878.  an  In- 
crease of  1,972  as  compared  with  Febniary. 

The  total  of  2,975,192  clvlUan  employees 
of   the  Executive  Branch  reported  for  the 

FULt-TIME  PERMANENT  EMPLOYMENT 


month  of  March  1970  Includes  2.572367  fuU 
time  employees  In  permanent  poeitiona.  This 
represents  a  decrease  of  8370  in  such  em- 
ployment from  the  preceding  month  of  Feb- 
ruary. (Table  2  of  accompanying  report.) 

The  Executive  Branch  employment  total 
of  2375,192  Includes  some  foreign  nationals 
employed  abroad,  but  in  addition  there  were 
108,022  foreign  nationals  working  for  U.8. 
agencies  overseas  during  March  who  were  not 
counted  In  the  usual  personnel  reports.  The 
number  in  February  was  108,253. 

LEGISLATIVE  AND  JTTDICIAL  BRANCHES 

Employment  In  the  Legislative  Branch  in 
the  month  of  March  totaled  29372,  an  in- 
crease of  90  as  compared  with  the  preceding 
month  of  Febniary.  Employment  in  the  Ju- 
dicial Branch  In  the  month  of  March  totaled 
6,829,  an  Increase  of  7  as  compared  with 
February. 

DISAOVANTAGKD    PKRSONS 

The  total  of  3,011393  reported  by  the 
Committee  for  March  Includes  18,404  disad- 
vantaged persons  employed  under  federal  op- 
portunity programs.  This  employment  is 
shown  as  a  separate  category  for  the  first 
time  In  this  report.  See  Table  4  of  the  ac- 
companying report  for  explanation  and 
detail. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  a 
tabulation,  excerpted  from  the  Joint 
Committee  report,  on  personnel  employed 
full-time  in  permanent  positions  by  exec- 
tive  branch  agencies  during  March  1970, 
showing  comparisons  with  June  1969  and 
the  budget  estimates  for  June  1970: 


Major  agencies 


June 
1969 


March 
1970 


Eslimaled 

June  30. 

1970  > 


AgricuMura 

Commtrct 

Oaf  ansa: 

CivH  lunctiom 

Military  (unctions 

Haalth,  Education,  and  WaHara... 
Houtini  and  Urban  Devalopnenl. 

Intarior 

Justica 

Labor 

Post  Office. 

SUta .- 

AfOTKy  tor  International  Davalopmailt 

Transportation .- 

Tfisury 


83,425 

25,364 

31, 214 
1,225,877 

102.941 

14,307 

58.156 

35,106 

9,723 

562.381 
24,658 
15.753 
60.386 
79,982 


81.917 
25,289 

30.104 

.  161. 032 

100,852 

14.327 

59,462 

36.792 

9,806 

564,358 

23,969 

14.754 

61. 623 

85,354 


83,000 
25.600 

30,700 
1.165.900 

102.500 
14,900 
59.300 
37,600 
10.300 

567.000 
23,900 
15,000 
63.600 
86,700 


Major  agencies 


March 
1970 


Estimated 

Juna  30. 

1970  > 


Atomic  Energy  Commission 7,047  6.990  7.000 

Civil  Service  Commission 4.970  5,041  5,300 

General  Services  Administration 36,176  36,315  36,400 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration...  31,733  31,427  31,400 

Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 2,856  2.125  2,400 

Panama  Canal r..... ' 14.731  14,625  14.700 

Saloctiva  Service  System 6,584  6,744  6.600 

Small  Business  Administration 4,099  4,032  4,100 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority 11,987  12,383  12.300 

US  Information  Agency 10,500  10,145  10.200 

Veterans- Administration 147,606  146,550  1W.500 

All  other  aieflcist 26,200  26,351  27.800 

ConUngencies 10.0'» 

Total 2,633,762  2,572,367  2.602,800 


•  Source:  1971  Budget  Document;  figures  rounded  to  nearest  hundred. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  TEACHER  CORPS 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OP   CALirOaNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  4.  1970 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  the  25th  of  April  I  was  privi- 
leged to  attend  a  Teacher  Corps  sem- 
inar being  conducted  at  the  University 
of  Southern  California.  At  this  confer- 
ence, I  was  able  to  meet  and  talk  with 
the  dedicated  teachers  and  administra- 
tors who  are  responsible  for  the  progress 
being  made  by  this  agency.  I  was  moet 
favorably  impressed  by  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  participants.  I  feel  that  their  in- 
dividual efforts  an  meaningful  and  that 


they  are  making  a  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  society  and  to  their  fellow  man. 

With  this  in  mind,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
include  in  the  Recoro  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  April  28  edition  of  the 
Washington  Post: 

A  DoMKsnc  Peace  Cosps  in  Education 

President  Nlxon  signed  into  law  earlier  this 
month  a  major  new  program  approved  by 
Congress  to  expand  and  strengthen  the  work 
of  the  Teachers  Corps.  It  would  enable  that 
useful  and  Imaginative  agency  to  tap  the  re- 
sources of  generosity  and  good  will  lying  so 
largely  unused  among  the  nation's  youth; 
It  would  give  cc^ege  graduates,  high  school 
and  college  students  and  others  a  chance 
to  help  disadvantaged  Inner  dty  children 
overcome  the  handicaps  which  so  often 
thwart  their  hopes  for  education.  But  the 
program,  now  authorised,  has  cttll  to  ba 
funded.  Appropriation  bearings  are  currently 


in  progress  before  a  Senate  appropriations 
subcommittee.  Unless  it  deals  with  the 
Teacher  Corps  a  great  deal  more  generously 
than  the  House  has  done,  the  whole  promis- 
ing j>rogram  will  amount  to  little  more  than 
another  promise  broken. 

The  Teacher  Corps  as  originally  conceived 
operated  to  Improve  educational  opportuni- 
ties for  poor  children  by  helping  colleges  to 
train  teachers  and  helping  schools  to  Im- 
prove the  way  teachers  are  used.  It  was  a 
boon  at  once  to  young  college  graduates  who 
wanted  to  make  teaching  a  career  and  to  the 
overburdened  staffs  of  inner  city  schools.  A 
bipartisan  group  led  by  Senator  Oaylord  Nel- 
son and  Rep.  WllUam  Stelger  introduced  a 
Student  Teacher  Corps  bill  last  year  which, 
now  that  It  has  been  enacted,  enables  the 
agency  to  attract  volunteers  to  serve  dur- 
ing the  school  year,  tmder  the  direction  of 
trained  teachers,  as  tutors  and  Instructional 
aides  both  In  sdiools  and  in  the  commtinl- 
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ties,  many  of  them  without  any  compenaa- 
tlon.  some  with  living  allowances  In  much 
the  manner  of  the  Peace  Corps  and  VI8TA. 
This  seems  In  close  accord  with  a  hope  ex- 
pressed by  PreaHlent  Nlson  during  hU  elec- 
tion campaign  for  "a  naUooal  Teacher  Oorpa 
which  would  bring  carefully  selected  college 
and  high  school  studenU  into  acUon  M 
tutors  In  core-city  schooU." 

The  Teacher  Corps  authorlMitlon  signed 
by  the  President  apprtned  the  expenditure 
of  $100  mUllon  for  fiscal  year  1971.  But  be- 
fore the  new  authorlsaUon  hJKl  been  ap- 
proved the  admlnlstraoon  fixed  a  budget 
amount  of  only  taOA  mllUon  for  the  agency. 
This  Is  precisely  the  amount  which  the  Houae 
granted.  It  wlU  suffice  at  best  to  finance  only 
the  old  program— and  that  on  a  meager  basis. 
There  Is  a  superb  opportunity  at  hand  to 
enlarge  the  Teacher  Corps'  contribution  to 
urban  life.  It  would  be  a  shame  to  let  thU 
hope  die  aborning. 


AID  CAMBODIA 


HON.  WILUAM  G.  BRAY 


OF    INDIAMA 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

of  South  Vietnam  being  able  to  defend 
Itself  succeaafully  would  be  grefttly  Un- 
proved. 

Beyond  the  strategic  considerations  which 
favor  granting  assistance  la  the  matter  of 
America's  credibility.  In  the  Nixon  Doctrine 
on  Asia,  the  President  told  Asian  nations 
threatened  by  Communist  aggression  that 
they  could  count  on  American  support — 
not  ground  troops  as  In  Vietnam,  but  arm* 
and  equipment  that  would  enable  Asians  to 
defend  themselves. 

Cambodia's  request  obviously  conforms  to 
the  Nixon  Doctrine.  The  new  government 
Is  not  asking  for  American  ground  forces;  It 
has  already  shown  Itself  more  than  willing 
to  fight  Its  own  battles.  lu  appeal  is  limited 
to  arms  and  other  military  materiel  that 
would  permit  It  to  face  the  Soviet-supplied 
Viet  Cong.  To  honor  this  request  would  give 
substance  to  the  Nixon  Doctrine.  To  reject 
It  would  reveal  the  doctrine  as  a  windy  pro- 
nouncement without  much  Impact  on  the 
course  of  events  in  Southeast  Aal*. 

President  Nixon.  In  short,  faces  a  decision 
that  Is  not  so  hard  as  some  would  make  It 
appear.  By  granting  aid  to  Cambodia  be 
would  advance  his  own  objectives  in  South 
Vietnam  and  give  meaning  to  his  previous 
words  of  assurance  to  America's  Asian  allies. 


May  -4,  1970 


May  h  1970 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Monday.  May  4,  1970 

Mr.  BRAY  Mr.  SpeaJKr.  a  perceptive 
editorial  was  carried  9|t  week  in  the 
IndiAnapolifi  News,  before  President  Nix- 
on's announcement  on  the  UJS.  position 
regarding  Cambodia.  This  editorial  is  sig- 
nificant, because  it  sets  forth  clearly  the 
situation  in  Cambodia  as  it  effects  the 
U.S.  security  in  South  Vietnam:  The 
threat  posed  by  a  North  Vietnamese 
"sanctuary*  In  Cambodia  to  safety  of 
American  forces  and  the  chance  for  suc- 
cess of  any  Vietnamiz^on  plans. 

Second,  the  editoriaf  emphasizes  that 
limited  assistance  is  essential  under  the 
NixMi  doctrine,  and  can  be  provided 
without  the  danger  of  a  long  term  in- 
v(4vement  in  Cambodia.  In  light  of  the 
President's  announcement  last  week,  I 
commend  this  editorial  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues: 
(Prom  the  Indianapolis  News.  Apr.  27.  18701 
AID  Cambodia 

On  President  Nixon's  forthcoming  decision 
on  whether  to  honor  Cambodia's  request  for 
limited  military  assistance  may  hinge  not 
only  the  fate  of  that  nation  but  also  his 
own  stated  objectives  In  South  Vietnam. 

The  new  Cambodian  government,  unlike 
the  regime  of  Redleanlng  Prince  Norodom 
Sihanouk,  recognizes  alien  Communist  forces 
operating  from  Its  soil  against  South  Viet- 
nam as  a  threat  to  Cambodia's  own  Inde- 
pendence. It  has  engaged  this  enemy  In  a 
series  of  battles — so  far  with  mixed  results. 

The  existence  of  such  a  government  In 
Cambodia  is  a  new  and  hopeful  factor  for  the 
United  States  In  the  Vietnam  war.  Cambodia 
shares  several  hi.ndred  miles  of  open  border 
with  South  Vietnam,  across  which  Viet  Cong 
forces  tuing  Cambodia  as  a  sanctuary  have 
btruck  time  and  time  again.  One  of  the 
reasons  that  war  has  persisted  so  long  is  that 
the  United  States  throughout  most  of  the 
conflict  has  respected  this  border  while  the 
Communists  have  not. 

So  long  as  this  sanctuary  remains,  the 
sectirity  of  American  forces  In  South  Viet- 
nam is  threatened  and  the  outcome  of 
President  Nixon's  "Vletnamizatlon"  pro- 
gram— in  which  he  places  so  much  hope — 
l3  in  doubt.  If  Cambodia,  supplied  with  the 
necessary  military  assistance,  eouM  drlTe 
the  Viet  Cong  from  Its  territory,  the  ehanoea 


CAMBODIA:   THE  PERIL  AND  THE 
OPPORTUNITY 


HON.  DEL  CUWSON 

or   CALirOBNL* 

IN  THX  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAHVES 
Monday.  May  4.  1970 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Washington  Sunday  Star  yesterday  con- 
tained the  most  objective  discussion  of 
the  President's  decision  with  reference 
to  Cambodia  which  I  have  personally 
noted.  Under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  would  like  to  include  the  edi- 
torial which  follows : 
Cambodia:  Trk  Pssxx.  and  nu  OppoKTUNtrr 

As  President  Nixon  said  Thursday  night, 
the  decisions  are  not  comparable.  Between 
his  decision  to  attack  the  North  Vietnamese 
sanctuArles  in  Cambodia  and  those  made  by 
Franklin  Roosevelt  in  World  War  II.  Dwlght 
Elsenhower  on  Korea  or  John  P.  Kennedy  on 
Cuba  there  is  a  world  of  difference. 

But  they  all  have  one  thing  very  much  in 
common:  Once  made,  the  earlier  decisions 
had  to  work.  This  one  has  to  work  too. 

This  is.  after  all.  the  litmus  by  which  all 
presidential  decisions  are  ultimately  tested. 
If  the  President  turns  out  to  have  been 
right,  it  wUl  make  precious  Uttle  difference 
who  was  consulted  or  who  was  not.  who  re- 
acted to  the  news  with  tu>rror  or  with  glee. 
If  the  operation  In  progress  produces  approxi- 
mately the  results  predicted  in  approximately 
the  projected  time-frame.  President  Nixon's 
first  major  initiative  in  the  war  in  Indo- 
china will  be  rated  as  a  master  stroke.  If 
not,  It  will  go  down  In  tilstory  as  a  major, 
perhaps  fatal,  blunder. 

This  said,  we  add  hastily  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  our  heartfelt  prayers  f^r  the  success 
of  his  venture.  We  are  concerned  even  less 
than  he  with  the  otrtcome  In  t^rms  of  the 
political  future  of  Richard  M.  Kixon,  or  of 
tlie  Republican  Party  this  fall.  We  are  con- 
cerned exclusively  with  the  sugcess  of  this 
venttire  in  terms  of  the  eventual  outcome  of 
the  war  In  Vietnam  and  the  future  position 
of  the  United  States  as  a  world  power. 

For  the  operation  that  hangs  in  Che -bal- 
ance In  Cambodia — despite  NUon's  mod- 
esty in  comparing  himself  to  his  predeces- 
sors— Is  no  penny-ante  game.  As  his  critics 


have  been  at  pains  to  point  out,  the  stakes 
are  enormous.  And  though  this  particular 
operation  against  selected  Conununlst  bases 
In  Cambodia  may  be  wound  up  in  a  matter 
of  a  few  weeks.  It  could  speU  the  difference 
between  success  and  failure  of  an  effort 
which  over  five  years  has  cost  more  than 
40.000  American  lives. 

Even  more  at  stake,  perhaps.  Is  the  credi- 
bility of  American  leadership.  In  the  coun- 
try and  In  the  world,  faith  la  that  leader- 
ship has  become  dangerously  eroded  in  re- 
cent years  The  result  of  the  present  opera- 
tion Is  sure  to  have  fateful  consequences  far 
beyond  the  context  of  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

The  President's  critics,  quite  inevitably, 
are  expecting  failure  and  prophesying  doom, 
in  this  country,  we  have  reached  the  point 
where  many  people  are  Incapable  of  making 
any  rational  Judgment  about  the  war.  Their 
reactions  to  any  development  are  predeter- 
mined by  conditioned  reflexes  it  would  be 
as  unthinkable  for  Senators  William  Pul- 
brlght  or  Frank  Church  to  approve  the  at- 
tack on  the  enemy's  sanctuaries  as  It  would 
be  far  Pavlov  s  dog  to  refuse  to  drool. 

ftor  the  unconditioned— which  may  in- 
clude more  Americans  than  the  present  pub- 
licity suggesU— there  may  be  a  more  reasoned 
reaction.  For  the  Presidents  decision  was 
based  not  on  Intuitive  Impulse  or  a  capitu- 
lation to  military  pressure  but  on  a  reasoned 
response  to  the  facts  that  confronted  him. 

Much  of  what  the  President  had  to  say  on 
Thursday  has  never  been  in  dUpute.  No 
one — not  even  the  strongest  anU-war  crlt- 
ice— denies  that  the  North  Vietnamese  and 
the  Viet  Cong  have  made  use  of  Cambodian 
territory  for  many  years.  Their  major  mili- 
tary uniu  have  maintained  elaborate  supply 
depou  in  the  country,  emerging  periodically 
to  fight  in  Vietnam  and  then  retiring  again 
to  rest  and  refit. 

The  existence  of  these  sanctuaries  In  Cam- 
bodia has  constituted  an  insoluble  problem 
for  the  allied  military  command.  Infiltrating 
enemy  uniU  could  only  be  attacked  after 
they  actually  crossed  the  border  Into  Viet- 
nam. And  since  about  two-thirds  of  Viet- 
nam's western  frontier  borders  on  Cambodia, 
the  efforts  to  seal  off  enemy  Infiltration  has 
been  well-nigh  hopeless. 

It  Is  largely  for  this  reason  that  the  pros- 
pect of  an  Indefinitely  protracted  war  has 
existed.  The  South  Vietnamese  army  can  be 
strengthened  to  the  point  that  It  can  replace 
American  troops.  The  enemy  can  be  held 
beck  from  the  major  population  centers.  Se- 
curity in  the  villages  can  be  raised  to  a  toler- 
able level. 

But  as  long  as  the  supply  lines  and/manc- 
tuartes  were  intact,  the  North  Vietnamese 
and  the  Viet  Cong  had  the  option  of  keeping 
up  the  military  preesure  at  whatever  level  of 
Intensity  they  chose  within  the  llmiU  of  their 
capabilities.  At  no  point  could  genuine  se- 
curity be  guaranteed,  regardless  of  how 
strong  the  South  Vietnamese  might  become. 
This  situation  was  radically  changed  with 
the  overthrow  six  weeks  ago  of  Cambodia's 
Prince  Norodom  Sihanouk  by  a  mlUtantly 
anti-Communist  regime  headed  by  General 
Lon  Nol. 

The  Prince,  under  the  guise  of  preserving 
his  country's  neutrality,  for  years  had  blinked 
at  the  presence  of  Communist  forces  on  his 
territory.  Yet  even  Sihanouk,  In  recent 
months,  had  become  outspoken  In  denounc- 
ing the  occupation  ot  the  eastern  part  of  his 
country.  His  successora.  somewhat  brashly, 
pledged  themselves  to  throw  out  ttie  in- 
vader once  and  for  all. 

The  Communists,  quite  predictably,  re- 
acted quickly  to  the  new  threat  to  their 
sanctuaries.  Within  a  few  weeks  their 
foroas — estimated  at  some  40.000  men — bad 
greatly  expanded  the  area  under  their  con- 
trol, had  cut  most  of  the  major  toads  oon- 
Asetlng  Phnom  PeoA  to  the  south  and  bad 
seemed  to  be  threatening  the  capltaL 
NUon,  therefore,  cai^ot  be  fairly  accused 
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of  having  "extended  the  war"  into  Cambodia. 
Cambodia  has  always  been  an  essential  part 
of  the  war  in  Vietnam — essential,  that  is,  to 
the  Communists.  Neither  the  United  States 
nor  South  Vietnam  had  any  control  over  the 
course  of  events  which.  In  the  past  month, 
turned  Cambodia  Into  aa  active  fighting 
front. 

The  President,  quite  simply,  was  con- 
fronted with  a  new  situation  that  combined 
a  major  threat  with  a  major  opportunity.  It 
was  quite  obvious  that  the  Cambodians  on 
their  own  would  never  be  able  to  dislodge 
the  Communist  forces  on  their  soli,  regard- 
leas  of  what  weapons  might  be  furnished 
them.  The  far  more  probable  outcome  has 
been  that  the  Communists  would  eventually 
overthrow  the  liOn  Nol  regime  and  return 
Sllianouk  t^  power  once  again — ^this  time 
with  the  whole  country  solidly  united  be- 
hind the  Communist  war  effort  in  Vietnam. 

NUon.  qtilte  rightly,  looked  on  this  possi- 
bility as  a  threat  to  the  relative  military 
stabUlty  that  has  been  achieved  In  South 
Vietnam  and  to  the  safety  of  South  Viet- 
namese and  alUed  forces  there.  In  his  Judg- 
ment, a  Communist  victory  in  Cambodia 
would  inevitably  Jeopardlae  the  program  of 
Vletnamizatlon  and  the  wldthdrawal  of 
American  troops  to  which  he  Is  committed. 

The  opportunity,  on  the  other  hand.  Is 
equally  clear.  If,  with  a  strong  drive  into 
eastern  Cambodia,  the  major  Communist 
bases  can  be  destroyed  and  their  forces 
routed,  the  mUltary  pressure  on  South  Viet- 
nam wUl  be  substantially  relieved.  EquaUy 
Important,  the  chances  of  survival  of  a  non- 
Communist  Cambodia  wlU  be  vasOy  Un- 
proved. 

No  doubt,  as  In  all  operations  of  this  kind, 
there  are  risks  involved.  In  our  view,  how- 
ever, by  far  the  greatest  risk  lay  In  doing 
nothing  while  the  North  Vietnamese  went 
about  the  conquest  of  all  of  CambodU.  Con- 
.<ronted  by  this  probability,  the  President  de- 
cided to  act.  We  are  convinced  his  decision 
was  right  and  applaud  his  courage  in  mak- 
ing it. 
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The  Board  of  Higher  Education  encourages 
each  governing  board  of  colleges  and  univer- 
sities within  the  State  of  nilnols  to  assist 
the  Institutions  over  which  they  preside  in 
adopting  procedures  which  will  preserve  stu- 
dent lives  resident  on  their  campxises  during 
times  of  disaster,  and  .  .  .  that  the  Board  of 
Higher  Education  supports  the  concern  ex- 
pressed by  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois and  the  ClvU  Defense  Agency  for  the 
State  of  nUnols  and  stands  ready  to  assist 
them  In  their  efforts  to  develop  disaster- 
preparedness  planning  and  training  and  in 
furtherance  of  this  vital  effort  hereby  ap- 
points the  Executive  Director  of  the  Board 
of  Higher  Education  as  its  liaison  officer  to 
work  with  the  Illinois  Civil  Defense  Agency. 


XLLINOIS  BOARD  OP  HIGHER 
EDUCATION  UNANIMOUSLY  AP- 
PROVES RESOLUTION 


HON.  LESLIE  C  ARENDS 

or  nxjNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  4.  1970 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
months  ago  I  Informed  my  colleagues  of 
the  concern  expressed  by  the  Honorable 
Richard  Ogilvie.  Governor  of  Illinois,  for 
the  safety  and  welfare  of  the  school- 
children of  my  State  in  the  event  of  nu- 
clear attack. 

You  will  recall,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  upon 
that  occasion  I  read  a  resolution  spon- 
sored by  Governor  Ogilvie  in  which  he 
urged  each  school  system  and  educa- 
tional Institute  to  develop  disaster- 
preparedness  planning  and  training  and 
to  adopt  means  of  protecting  student 
lives. 

Today,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  making  as 
part  of  my  remarks  the  pertinent  part 
of  an  official  resolution  which  was  ap- 
proved unanimously  by  the  TlHnolw 
Board  of  Higher  Education — an  action 
that  reflects  great  credit  upon  every 
member  of  that  board. 

The  resolution,  which  urges  support 
and  cooperatton  for  civil  defense  activi- 
ties and  education  In  State  colleges  and 
universities,  states  In  part: 
COCVI 884^^>art  10 


REQUEST  MADE  TO  AMERICAN  BAR 
ASSOCIATION  FOR  INVEBTIOA- 
TION  OP  DEFENSE  OF  CHICAGO  7 


HON.  RICHARD  H.  ICHORD 


or   KXS80UU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  4.  1970 
Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Febru- 
ary 26.  1970.  I  addressed  the  House  and 
expressed  my  concern  over  the  serious 
challenge  posed  to  the  good  repute  and 
effective  functioning  of  our  legal  sys- 
tem by  the  mlscondact  of  the  defense 
In  the  trial  of  the  "Chicago  7."  I  then  said 
that  the  important  issue  Is  whether  the 
bench  and  bar  are  capable'of  adjusting 
to  the  diversion  of  self-styled  revolution- 
aries and  their  counsel  who  would  ad- 
vance the  concept  of  "class  struggle"  In 
the  courtroom,  and  thvis  make  a  sham- 
bles of  our  legal  system  in  their  effort, 
fanciful  as  it  may  appear,  to  accomplish 
the  ultimate  overthrow  of  "the  system." 
My  concern  prompted  me  to  call  up<Ki 
the  American  Bar  Association  for  a 
thorough  review  of  this  subject.  I  ad- 
dressed a  request  to  Bernard  G.  Segal, 
president  of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion, asking  the  association  to  direct  Its 
attention  to  these  Issues.  I  have  since  re- 
ceived a  reply  from  Mr.  Segal.  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  and  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association  for  undertaking  an 
inquiry  on  this  subject.  My  letter  to  Mr. 
Segal  and  his  reply  follow: 

CoNGBsas    or   thb    Umno    Statcs, 
HousB  or  Rkpkxsxntativks,  Com- 

MITTKK  ON  IMTXRNAL  SCCtTKITT, 

Washington.  D.C.  FeXnuary  25. 1970. 
Bebmard  G.  Sxoal.  Bsqulre, 
President.  American  Bar  Association, 
1155  Eatt  60th  Street. 
Chicago.  III. 

Dbab  Mb.  Sbgal:  Many  members  of  Con- 
gress have  become  increasingly  concerned 
that  repeated  assaults  upon  our  Judicial  sys- 
tem by  self-styled  revolutionaries  may  work 
Irreparable  harm  unless  appropriate  action 
is  taken  to  curb  them.  The  trial  of  the  so- 
called  Chicago  7  Is  the  case  In  point.  Accord- 
ing to  these  self-styled  revolutionaries  on 
trial,  as  it  is  with  others  In  "the  Movement", 
the  law  Is  a  "class"  tool  which  must  be  "ex- 
posed". A  trial  Is  to  them  a  confrontation 
with  "the  system"  which  they  ultimately 
seek  to  destroy  or  transform. 

It  Is  clear  that  the  Chicago  defendants, 
with  the  connivance  of  their  ootmsel,  at- 
tempted delibR^tely  to  make  a  mockery  of 
our  Judicial  system.  I  am  also  particularly 
disturbed  that  the  oommunications  media 
in  many  Instances  permitted  itself  to  oe 
XuUy  exploited  to  this  end  by  obscuring  the 
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reprehensible  nature  of  their  conduct  and 
demeaning  the  court  and  the  jtrosecution 
without  pointing  out  that  Judicial  proce- 
dures provide  the  means  of  correcting  errors 
by  the  court.  If  amy. 

The  Important  question  at  Issue  Is  whether 
our  legal  system  is  capable  of  meeting  the 
challenge  thus  posed.  This  challenge,  in- 
herent m  the  deepening  conflict  between 
what  President  Nixon  has  recently  described  *  . 
as  two  irreconcilable  phlloeophies,  that  of  *  ' 
the  "world  revolutionary  movement"  and  the 
system  of  freedom,  is  the  major  problem  of 
our  generation,  now  finding  expression  In 
steadily  mounting  attacks  upon  our  legal 
system  as  in  other  areas  of  our  society.  If 
we  do  not  meet  this  challenge  promptly,  at 
the  threshold,  we  shall  be  fated  to  witness 
the  steady  deterioration  and  degradation  of 
our  legal  system,  and  with  It  the  Institutions 
of  OUT  free  society. 

Hence,  it  seems  to  me  that  otir  procedures 
and  the  circumstances  must  be  thoroughly 
reviewed  to  determine  what  protecttve 
measures  are  necessary  and  what  Is  the 
proper  course  for  the  Htf^piining  of  such  de- 
fendants and  their  counsel  consistently  with 
the  ends  of  Justice  and  the  dignified  func- 
tioning of  our  trial  system.  Tbeae  Issuer  de- 
mand the  attention  of  our  best  minds  and 
our  most  Informed  experts.  It  Is  my  thought 
that  this  subject  should  be  thoroughly  ex- 
amined by  the  American  Bar  Association 
with  a  view  toward  remedial  action  on  the 
part  of  the  bar  and  bench,  or  by  leglalation. 
State  and  Federal,  as  may  appear  necessary. 

I  would  very  much  appreciate  your  advice. 
Sincerely  yours, 

RJCHABD  H.  ICHOW>, 

ChMtrmmn. 

Ambbican  Bab  Associatiom, 

April  22.  1970. 

Hon.  RiCHABD  H.  ICHOBD, 

House    of    Representatives.    Comm.ittee    on 
Internal  Security,    Washington.  DC 

Dear  Congressman  Ichord:  I  appreciate 
your  having  written  to  me  concerning  the 
so-called  Chicago  7  Conspiracy  Trial,  and  I 
regret  tliat  since  I  liave  t>een  traveling  in 
connection  with  speaking  engagements  and 
other  American  Bar  Association  commit- 
ments, this  is  the  first  opportunity  I  have 
had  to  dictate  this  reply. 

Your  view  as  the  seriousness  of  the  prob- 
lem of  deliberate  disruptions  of  criminal 
trials,  to  serve  the  tactical  purposes  of  the 
disrupters,  is  one  which  I  share.  Last  No- 
vember I  requested  tlie  Advisory  Committee 
on  the  Judge's  Function,  of  the  ABA  Crimi- 
nal Justice  Standards  Project,  to  undertake 
a  comprehensive  in-depth  study  of  the  Rec- 
ords of  disruptive  trials  going  back  at  least 
to  the  trial)  in  the  U.S.  District  Court  of  New 
York  of  alleged  communist  conspirators  in 
the  early  IQ&Os,  and  Including  the  recent 
Sirhan  Slrhan  trial  in  Callf<MTiia,  and,  of 
course,  the  trial  to  which  your  letter  refers. 
Because  of  your  interest  I  am  enclosing  a 
copy  of  the  announcement  which  was  re- 
leased to  the  press  concerning  this  study. 

At  the  present  time  I  can  not  teU  you 
specifically  when  the  recommendations  of 
that  Committee  will  be  fortboomlng,  and 
whether  it  will  conclude  that  further  legis- 
lation is  needed.  When  its  report  is  available, 
I  will  see  that  you  receive  a  copy.  Also,  I  am 
forwarding  a  copy  of  your  letter  to  the  Chair- 
man of  the  ABA  Committee,  U.S.  District 
Judge  Frank  J.  Murray  of  Boston,  In  the 
belief  that  your  observations  will  be  of  in- 
terest to  him. 

Another  evidence  of  the  Bar's  concern 
about  this  subject  Is  the  fact  that  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  State  Trial  Judges  is 
sponsoring  a  special  panel  program  on  trial 
disruptions  at  the  «"""^i  meeting  of  this 
Association  In  St.  Louis  in  August. 

Tour  letter  referred  also  to  disciplining  of 
defendants  and  attorneys.  Diirlng  the  trial 
and  now  with  the  appeals  pending  in  higher 
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courts.  I  b»Te  steMlfastljr  refused  to  com- 
ment publicly  on  the  conduct  ol  the  de- 
fendants, their  counsel,  the  prosecution,  or 
other  parties  or  aspects  of  the  trial.  For  your 
own  Information,  the  two  principal  defense 
attorneys  are  not  members  of  this  Associa- 
tion. Consequently,  the  ABA  exercises  no  dis- 
ciplinary control  over  them,  this  being  an 
authority  which  rests  with  the  highest  courts 
m  the  States  In  which  they  are  licensed  to 
practice.  My  Information  is  that  appropriate 
disciplinary  agencies  in  those  states  have  the 
matter  under  consideration. 

Your  courtesy  In  giving  me  the  benefit  of 
your  observations  Is  deeply  apprecUted. 
Sincerely  yours. 

BCKNAXO  O.  SXCAL. 

AMEaiCAN  Bae  Launchxs  Stvoy  op  Disatjpnvi 
Tactics  in  Cbiminal  TmiALS 


Chicago. — The  American  Bar  Association 
is  launching  a  national  study  looking  to- 
ward the  formulation  of  guidelines  for  deal- 
ing with  tactical  efforts  to  disrupt  criminal 
trials  by  means  of  disturbances  or  incidents 
of  violence  in  the  courtroom. 

President  Bernard  O.  Segal  announced 
today  the  study  has  been  made  a  part  of  the 
ABA  program  to  establish  broad  new  stand- 
ards of  criminal  JusUce  administration.  ThU 
major  project,  already  under  way.  Is  designed 
to  embrace  theVuU  spectrum  of  criminal 
processes  from  arrest  through  trial  and  ap- 
pelate review. 

Mr.  Segal  reported  that  the  study  was  set 
In  motion  at  a  meeting  Oct.  24-25  by  the 
ABA  Advisory  Committee  on  the  Judge's 
Function,  a  13-member  panel  of  Judges  and 
lawyers  under  the  chairmanship  of  U.S.  Dls- 
Ulct  Judge  Frank  Murray  of  Boston.  This 
is  one  of  sU  Advisory  Committees  created  to 
carry  out  the  overall  ABA  Project  on  Stand- 
ards of  Crtmlnal  Justice,  the  purpose  of 
which  Is  to  Improve  and  modernize  crtmlnal 
procedures  In  both  federal  and  state  court 
systems. 

WbUe  the  "Chicago  8"  federal  court  con- 
spiracy trial  Is  one  of  the  most  recent  exam- 
ples of  the  problem  of  courtroom  disruptions 
to  which  the  ABA  study  will  be  directed.  Mr 
Segij  pointed  out  earlier  Incidents  occurred 
in  the  recent  Los  Angeles  trial  of  Slrhan 
Slrban  for  the  assassination  of  Robert  F. 
Kennedy,  and  that  disruptive  tactics  have 
become  a  relatively  recent  phenomenon  In 
other  trials  during  the  last  decade.  An  earUer 
example  was  the  New  York  City  trUl  of 
eleven  accused  communist  conspirators  In 
the  early  1950s  before  US  Judge  Harold  R. 
Medina. 

One  of  the  defendanU  In  the  current  Chi- 
cago trUl.  Bobby  Seale.  was  sentenced  to 
a  total  of  four  years  in  prison  on  sixteen 
counts  of  contempt  of  court  growing  out  at 
a  series  of  disturbances  in  the  courtroom 
and  at  one  point  Seale  was  ordered  gagged 
ami  manacled  Judge  William  Hoffman  de- 
clared a  mistrial  as  to  Seale  and  ordered 
a  severance  of  his  prosecution  from  thoee 
of  the  other  defendants. 

"The  trial  of  a  criminal  case  Is  a  search 
for  the  truth  which  demands  an  atmosphere 
of  calm  and  decorum  in/The  courtroom."  Mr. 
Segal  said.  "Disruptions  of  trial  procedures 
pose  a  serious  problem  of  court  administra- 
tions and  for  the  whole  process  of  crtmlnal 
Justice. 

•The  objective  of  the  American  Bar  A»- 
soclation  study  will  be  to  assess  the  reme- 
dies available  to  trial  Judges  under  their 
constltuUonal  and  Statutory  powers,  and  to 
develop  guidelines  for  the  future  guidance  of 
judicial  and  other  court  officers.  This  task 
is  being  assigned  to  the  Advisory  Committee 
headed  by  Judge  Murray  since  Its  specific 
assignment  Is  to  promulgate  standards  for 
the  guidance  of  the  trial  Judge." 

Mr.  Sccal  made  clear  that  the  project 
would  Involve  a  study  of  the  entire  records 
in  all  reletuat  cases,  and  would  take  into 
account  the  Constitutional  rights  of  defend- 
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ants  as  well  as  the  authority  and  conduct  of 
judges  and  others  participating  In  the  cases 
examined. 

In  addition  to  his  post  as  chairman  of  the 
Advisory  Committee  to  define  the  functions 
of  the  Judge.  Judge  Murray  Is  chairman  of 
the  Section  of  Judicial  Administration  of 
ABA.  Other  members  of  the  panel  are:  Ches- 
ter Bedell.  Jacksonville.  Pla..  attorney.  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals  Judge  Harry  A.  ^lackmun. 
Rochester.  Minn.;  Judge  Thomas  Coakley.  Su- 
perior Court  of  Mariposa.  CalU.;  DUtrlct  At- 
torney Frank  S.  Hogan.  New  York;  William 
T.  Kirby,  Chicago  attorney;  Burton  R.  Laub. 
dean  of  Dickinson  law  school;  Carlisle,  Pa  ; 
Judge  Mlron  A.  Love.  Houston,  Tex.;  Judge 
Sam  Phillips  McKenzle.  AtlanU.  Ga.;  Judge 
John  A.  H.  Murphree;  Gainesville.  Fla.;  Judge 
Robert  A.  V.  Rensch.  St.  Paul.  Minn  :  Judge 
Samuel  J.  Roberts.  Erie.  Pa.,  and  U.S.  Court 
of  Appeals  Judge  Edward  Allen  Tamm.  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

President  Segal  today  notified  Frank 
Greenberg.  president  of  the  Chicago  Bar  As- 
sociation, of  the  ABA  action  in  undertaking 
the  study.  Informing  Mr.  Greenberg  the  ABA 
advisory  group  began  the  Injury  at  a  meet- 
ing Oct.  24-25.  The  Chicago  Bar  official  had 
urged  that  the  American  Bar  Association 
undertake  such  a  study. 
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ONE  POINT  OF  VIEW 


treatment  by  big  trucking  Interests  and  some 
powerful  but  short-sighted  shipper  and 
shipper  associations. 

The  bin  at  Issue.  H.R.  10293  (Frledel-D. 
Md  ).  would  allow  railroads  to  publish  spe- 
cial rates  for  common  carriers  and  put  freight 
forwarders  on  an  equal  footing  with  other 
types  of  carriers. 

The  bin  will  do  these  things  for  shippers 
and  the  broad  public  Interest  in  Improved 
transport  economies. 

(1)  It  will  provide  some  measure  of  relief 
to  the  small  shipment  crisis,  restrain  rate  In- 
creases, and  It  may  provide  some  rate  reduc- 
tions. 

(2)  It  will  afford  an  opportunity  for  exten- 
sion and  improvement  of  freight-forwarder 
services. 

(3)  It  wUl  preserve  compeUtlon  of  the 
freight  forwarder  as  a  vital  Intermodal  force 
In  the  alUng  arena  of  smaU  shipments. 

(4)  It  win  encourage  efflclency  and  It  will 
promote  more  economical  Intermodal  sys- 
tems. 

(5)  It  should  produce  new  rail  traffic  and 
much  needed  revenues  for  the  railroads  and. 
correspondingly.  Increase  their  efficiency. 

(6)  It  should  encourage  motor  carrier  use 
ot  "rail  highways"  with  their  unique  eco- 
nomic advantage. 

(7)  It  should  generate  new  Intermodal 
rail /water  traffic. 

Trucking  opposition  to  this  bill  la  strictly 
Institutional.  Truckers  have  a  vlrttial  mo- 
nopoly In  the  small-shipment  field  and  woe 
to  REIA  Express  or  anyone  else  wishing  means 
of  re-establUhlng  competition. 

It  Is  a  fact  that  the  trucking  industry  has 
failed  to  provide  any  solution  to  the  small- 
shipment  problem.  All  It  has  ever  offered  Is 
what  Is  best  summarized  as  the  "pay  more 
plan." 

The  truckers  already  have  what  they  op- 
pose In  this  bin  for  others.  Under  piggyback 
plans  I  and  V  they  can  deal  with  railroads  as 
between  carriers  at  special  rates  not  appli- 
cable to  shippers. 

The  truckers  handle  freight-forwarder 
traffic  up  to  400  mllea  at  special  rates,  as 
between  carriers;  but  Insist  that  It  would  be 
favoritism  If  railroads  similarly  offered  to 
forwarders  what  they  offer  to  truckers  and 
other  carriers. 

Finally,  the  truckers  told  Congress  that 
\oeU  are  substantially  higher  for  handling 
tTL  traffic  at  uncongested  smaU  points, 
frhere  carload  forwarder  consolidations  are 
pot  feasible.  Also.  If  forwarders  got  more  of 


HON.  SAMUEL  N.  FRIEDEL 

OF    MABTIJUtD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  4,  1970 

Mr  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker. 'S"«3?stem 
of  coordinated  transportaGon  uh^r 
equal  reguJatory  treatment  h««  been  anfl 
still  is  the  objective  of  all  of  us  con- 
cerned in  this  vital  area.  As  chairman  ot 
the  Subcommittee  on  TransporUtion^ 
and  Aeronautics  I  introduced  April  21. 
1969.  H.R.  10293.  which  in  the  judgment 
of  many  acknowledged  transportatiori 
experts  would  go  a  long  way  in  equalizing 
operations  of  an  Important  segment  of 
the  transportation  system — namely  our 
freight  forwarders. 

As  the  laws  now  stand  freight  for-     ^w  .c.«.«.  ••"--.  .- <> 

warders  may  not  act  as  carriers  on  J»»^-«ie  good  gravy  traffic  between  the  big  cities, 
half  of  their  customers  to  negoUate^tea    'this   would   adversely   affect  service  In   the 
with  the  various  modes,  such  as  the  ra^^   ""Bu^H^e*^  ^SSS 
road,  motor  carriers,  or  water  carrters.        »"'  *^"'  °^^^ 
This  right  under  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  is  currently  reserve<l  only  to 
those    modes.    Our    freight    forwarders 
throughout  the  country  are  Indeed  sig- 
niflcant  carriers  of  small  shipments.  By 
permitting   more   efficient   coordination 
among  the  various  transportation  modes, 
my  bill  would  improve  and  extend  freight 
forwarders  services  and  go  a  long  way 
in  solving  a  major  problem,  that  of  pro- 
viding  adequate   transportation   service 
for  small  shipments. 

Recently  an  excellent  article  by  Mr. 
Stephen  A.  Foldy.  eastern  division  trafSc 
manager  of  Benjamin  Moore  k  Co..  ap- 
peared in  the  trade  magazine.  Distribu- 
tion Worldwide,  which  commented  fav- 
orably on  HJl.  10293.  I  commend  this 
article  to  all  Members  and  Include  it  at 
this  point  in  the  Recosd  : 

[From  DUtrlbuUon   Worldwide   magazine. 

March  19701 

Ok«  Pourr  or  Virw 

(By  Stephen  A.  Foldy) 

The  mast  important  sman-shlpment  relief 

bill  m  years  U  getting  the  old  rugby  fooibaU 


But  when  polnU  such  as  Chicago  and  New 
York,  where  consolidations  are  fea^le.  are 
at  Issue,  they  tell  shippers  that  costs  in 
cities  are  higher  than  in  uncongested  areas 
and  that  this  traffic  Is  losing  money  for 
them. 

Their  statemenu  create  a  severe  strain  on 
credibility 

The  National  Industrial  Traffic  League,  too. 
U  opposing  this  bin.  To  understand  Its  op- 
position, note  that  It  chose  as  Its  spokesman 
the  guldmg  hand  of  the  Washington -Oregon 
Shippers  Association.  Observe,  too.  that  It 
Is  large-volume,  carload  shippers  who  dom- 
inate the  League:  and  that  It  has  \n  almost 
complete  InUrlocklng  membership  with 
rrOFCA. 

What  the  big  NIT  League-type  shippers 
fear  is  that  lowered  freight  forwarder  rates 
will  have  to  be  made  up  by  shippers  gen- 
erally. But  this  could  only  happen  If  freight 
forwarder  traffic  decreases  further,  which  it 
U  expected  to  do  If  this  bill  Is  not  passed. 
Put  another  way.  It  Is  a  law  of  rail  trans- 
port economics  that  If  traffic  wUl  not  move 
at  a  higher  rate,  but  a  lower  rate  above  full 
cost  wlU  move  It.  then  preferential  rate* 
relieve  rather  than  Increase  the  burden  on 
all  traffic. 

The  proposed  bill  U  expected  to  do  mor« 
than    merely    save    dlmlnUhlng    forwarder 
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traffic.  It  U  expected  to  Increase  It,  and  at 
rates  profitable  to  the  railroads. 

In  summary.  Acting  Chairman  Oeorge  IL 
Stafford  of  the  ICC  said.  "The  queatlon  to 
which  an  answer  must  be  foxind  Is  whether 
the  time  has  come  to  alter  the  relationship 
between  freight  forwarders  and  the  carriers 
which  they  employ  for  performing  the  un- 
derlying transportation;  whether  as  to  these, 
the  freight  forwarders  perhaps  should  no 
longer  be  treated  as  shippers  but  rather  as 
carriers,  able  to  Join  with  connecting  rail- 
roads, motor  carriers  aud  water  lines  in  the 
establishment  of  through  routes  and  joint 
rates." 

Omi  question  to  the  ICC  Is  not  "Has  the 
time  oome?"  but,  "Is  the  time  not  long  past," 
to  admit  that  a  forwarder  is  a  carrier  and 
ahould  be  treated  the  same  as  other  car- 
riers? 


THE  POLITICS  OF  VIOLENCE 


HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPIEIESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  4.  1970 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Scheru)  recently 
addressed  a  gathering  of  500  Iowa  women 
civic  leaders  in  Des  Moines.  His  remarks, 
on  the  subject  of  "Hie  Politics  of  Vio- 
lence," are  most  pertinent  today  as  still 
another  wave  of  campus  unrest  sweeps 
our  Nation. 

I  commend  the  text  of  his  excellent 
speech  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 
Thx  Pouncs  OF  V101..XNCX 

Violence  may  not  be  "as  American  as  cherry 
pie,"  as  the  black  militant  leader  Rap  Brown 
puts  It.  but  It  Is  rapidly  becoming  a  familiar 
experience  to  all  of  us.  at  least  through  the 
news  media,  If  not  directly  as  a  victim.  A 
hard-core  minority  of  our  students  is  becom- 
ing as  weU  known  internationally  for  their 
"alienation"  and  aggressive  activism  as  their 
counterparts  in  France,  Germany  or  Japan, 
who  have  much  longer  traditions  of  poUtlcal 
involvement  In  their  universities  upon  which 
to  draw. 

Some  people  rationalize  this  as  the  "gen- 
eration gap."  While  we  may  be  horrified  at 
some  of  the  things  yotmg  people  are  doing, 
say  these  optimists,  and  while  they  may  be 
Impatient  with  the  way  their  elders  are 
running  the  world,  this  Is  nothing  new.  They 
win  outgrow  It  eventually,  and  In  turn  find 
much  to  deplore  In  the  radical  behavior  of 
their  own  offspring.  But  whatever  our  differ- 
ences with  our  parents'  generation — and  we 
had  them — we  did  not  throw  firebombs  to 
express  our  displeasure.  No,  this  old  chestnut, 
while  It  has  the  advantage  of  being  familiar 
and  easily  understandable,  does  not  really  ex- 
plain the  situation. 

It  Is  difficult  to  Ignore  such  startUng  facta 
as  these:  In  Los  Angeles  a  riot  raged  for  ten 
days  in  August,  1965.  causing  one  hundred 
seventy-five  million  dollars  In  fire  damage 
alone,  not  to  mention  the  many  additional 
mliUons  lost  through  looting  and  vandal twa. 
Thlrty-slx  people  died  as  a  result  of  that  riot, 
eight  hundred  nlnty-flve  were  injured,  and 
more  than  four  thousand  were  airestcid. 

8s>ectacular  as  this  example  may  be.  It 
cannot  be  dismissed  as  an  laolated  ln»t,anoe 
The  oonflagrattoa  In  Watts  was  succeeded 
by  numerous,  tlkough  amaUer  riots  In  dtlea 
and  towns  aU  over  the  eountry.  In  three 
weeks  during  the  foUowlng  ■ununor,  eight 
U.8.  eltlea.  Including  Dae  MoUms,  ware  hit 
by  riots  or  near-rlota.  Nor  waa  Watte  the 
llrat.  The  praoadlng  summer,  outbreaks  had 
rocked  aeven  major  metropolitan  areas. 

The  aaoM  trend  may  be  seen  on  the  cam- 
pus. Violent  protesto  have  become  a  coUsfs 


'  EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

tradition.  like  football  raUies.  Attorney  Gen- 
eral John  MltcheU  reported  that  the  I96&-6& 
academic  year  yielded  a  crop  of  two  thou- 
sand three  handled  arrests  and  2.2  mlllloa 
dollars  m  damages  due  to  campus  disorders 
alone.  Student  disturbances  still  continue  to 
erupt  at  the  rate  of  about  one  a  day  in  1970, 
despite  widespread  predictions  that  things 
would  "cool  off"  this  year.  These  disorders 
have  become  so  commonplace  that  they  are 
no  longer  given  major  press  coverage  unless 
they  make  a  particularly  big  splash.  People 
seem  to  have  become  Inured  to  such  stories, 
and  they  no  longer  are  sensational  enough 
to  sen  newspapers. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Internal  Se- 
curity Committee  and  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee,  I  have  become  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  problems  of  social  and 
student  unrest.  Our  tuition's  capital,  as  the 
hub  of  government,  has  been  a  favorite  tar- 
get for  clvU  disorders,  and  I  have  personally 
witnessed  a  number  of  mass  demonstrations. 
Under  the  guise  of  freedom  to  dissent,  aU 
of  them  liave  been  attended  by  some  degree 
of  violence. 

On  October  of  1967,  during  my  first  term 
In  Congress,  fifty  thousand  demonstrators 
converged  on  Washington  to  storm  the  Pen- 
tagon, our  country's  vital  military  nerve 
center.  As  a  representative  of  the  people,  I 
felt  I  shoxild  see  the  protest  activities  first 
band.  It  was  a  cold  Sunday  night  and  bon- 
fires were  btimlng  on  the  steps  and  grounds 
of  the  Pentagon.  Gathered  around  the  fires 
and  scattered  over  the  steps,  unwashed  and 
unshaven  groups  of  protestors  lounged  and 
sprawled.  Some  were  burning  draft  cards  and 
dollar  bills.  Over  aU  floated  the  scent  of 
marijuana.  A  large  portable  loudspeaker  was 
passed  from  person  to  person.  Each  speaker 
in  turn  tried  to  outdo  the  one  before  him 
In  the  vulgarity  of  his  taunts  directed  at  the 
watchful,  encircling  troops.  Others  mcan- 
whUe  expressed  their  "dissent"  by  displaying 
filthy  signs  and  scrawling  obscene  remarks 
and  pictures  on  the  waUs  of  the  building. 
The  Federal  marshals  and  soldiers  showed 
remarkable  restraint  in  t^e  face  of  these 
provocations.  Cost?  Over  one  milUon  dollars. 

Following  the  assassination  of  Martin 
Luther  King  in  1968.  the  capital  was  again 
besieged,  this  time  from  within.  Washington 
was  a  city  at  war  that  week.  Many  of  the 
scars  of  that  struggle  still  remain.  Machine 
guns  were  mounted  on  the  Caplttrt  steps  and 
other  Federal  buUdings.  and  snarls  of  barbed 
wire  blocked  the  city  streets.  Thirteen  thou- 
sands armed  troops  stood  guard  and  resi- 
dents were  subject  to  a  curfew.  For  the  first 
time  since  the  War  of  1812,  the  smoke  of 
a  burning  city  hung  In  the  air,  and  for  the 
first  time  in  memory,  the  great  gold  dome 
of  the  Capitol  was  darkened.  Block  after 
block  of  blackened  shells  stood  where  buUd- 
ings had  been.  These  grotesque  skeletal  re- 
mains made  whole  sections  of  the  city  look 
like  the  bombed  out  ruins  of  a  world  war. 

PoUce  re{>orted  ten  deaths,  more  than  a 
thousand  Injuries,  nine  hundred  fires  and 
over  six  thousand  arrests.  Damage  was  esti- 
mated at  thirty  million  dollars.  Stokely  Car- 
michael  roamed  the  streets  urging  Negroes 
to  declare  war  upon  the  white  community. 
Stores  were  looted  only  two  blocks  from  the 
White  House.  Looters  laden  with  booty 
taunted  the  White  House  guards  as  they 
passed.  Police  permitted  looters  to  carry 
goods  from  the  shops  unhampered,  in  what 
the  mayor  called  an  act  of  "restraint."  Un- 
controlled looting  was  shown  on  television 
news  reports,  ^gnaling  the  go-ahead  to 
others. 

It  U  worth  noting  that  the  average  looter 
in  this  riot  was  not  poor.  Statistics  showed 
that  the  typical  rioter  had  eleven  years  of 
education,  made  about  ninety  doUars  a  week 
and  had  never  been  in  trouble  with  the  law 
before.  Most  of  those  arrested  were  employees 
of  the  Federal  government.  Several  were  stu- 
denU,  one  was  a  real  estate  agent,  one  a 
librarian,  and  one  was  a  deacon  of  his  church. 
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These  people  were  not  downtrodden.  They 
did  not  riot  because  they  were  hungry.  They 
rioted  because  they  saw  that  there  was  profit 
in  it,  and  because  they  knew  that  no  one 
would  stop  them. 

There  Is  substantial  evidence  that  this 
riot  was  well-planned.  A  Washington  Pott 
reporter,  liimself  a  Negro,  managed  to  ob- 
tain an  mterview  with  some  of  the  arsonists. 
He  quoted  them  as  saying,  "It  was  not  a 
riot  but  a  rebeUion!"  and  it  was  definitely 
"organized." 

About  a  month  later,  the  city  of  Wasliing- 
ton  was  subjected  to  yet  another  ordeal  of 
disorder — the  "Poor  People's  Campaign."  The 
squatters  set  up  a  hodge-podge  camp  of  huts 
and  tents  which  they  caUed  "Resurrection 
City."  After  seeing  it.  I  preferred  to  caU  it 
"Insurrection  City."  The  site  they  chose  for 
their  camp  Is  sacred  ground  to  all  Ameri- 
cans: near  the  Capitol  in  a  grassy  meadow 
between  the  Washington  Montunent  and  tlie 
Lincoln  Memorial.  This  lovely  pubUc  park, 
which  so  many  citizens  have  enjoyed  on  vis- 
Its  to  their  capital,  became  a  meeting  ground 
not  only  for  malcontents  of  every  poUtlcal 
I>ersuaslon,  but  for  a  strong  criminal  element 
as  weU.  A  resident  of  the  city  told  a  member 
of  my  staff:  "We  shaU  overcome — and  we  wlU 
do  it  with  violence."  Fear  was  rampant.  Offi- 
cial estimates  of  tlM  ccet  of  this  campaign 
ran  to  two  million  dollars. 

Again  last  faU.  the  nation's  capital  was 
swept  by  a  wave  of  massive  anti-war  protests, 
misnamed  "moratoriums."  The  marches  were 
widely  described  as  "peaceful."  but  peaceful 
these  peace-lovers  most  certainly  were  not. 
Hundreds  of  hippies  and  Tippies  bent  on  vi- 
olence attempted  to  storm  the  South  Viet- 
namese embassy.  Police  were  forced  to  use 
clulw  and  tear  gas  to  disperse  them.  Around 
the  Washington  Monument,  the  ring  of 
American  fiags  representing  the  fifty  states 
was  replaced  by  Vietcong  banners.  Pictures 
of  Communist  leaders  were  everywhere  and 
"Hate  America"  speeches  rang  out  over  the 
crowd.  Well-known  political  figures  parUd- 
pated  and  applauded  these  activities.  To  me, 
it  was  sickening. 

When  the  permit  for  the  meeting  expired, 
thousands  of  miUtants  crashed  through  po- 
lice Unes  and  headed  for  the  Justice  Oeput- 
ment.  A  riot  ensued.  Windows  were  broken 
and  red  paint  was  splashed  on  the  walls  of 
the  buUding.  The  American  flag  was  again 
hauled  down  and  burned  and  the  Vietcong 
flag  flew  In  Its  place.  The  bill  fcr  damages 
and  costs  resulting  from  this  "peaceful" 
demonstration:  1.8  million  dollars — and  you, 
the  taxpayers,  underwrote  their  pleasure. 

Those  who  express  the  view  that  such  vio- 
lent acts  are  In  some  meastu^  protected  by 
the  First  Amendment  to  the  Constitution 
forget  that  there  is  a  clear  distinction  be- 
tween the  freedom  to  speak  and  the  freedom 
to  act.  Supreme  Court  Justice  Hugo  Black 
noted  (and  I  quote)  "The  First  Amendment 
protects  speech.  And  It  protects  writing.  And 
It  protects  assembly.  But  it  doesnt  say  any- 
thing that  protects  a  man's  right  to  walk 
around  and  around  my  bouse  ...  to 
frighten  .  .  .  my  famUy  into  that  house, 
make  them  afraid  to  go  out  ctf  doors,  afraid 
that  something  wlU  happen.  It  Just  doesnt 
do  that."  (end  of  quote) 

The  First  Amendment  was  added  to  the 
Constitution  to  Insure  that  dttsens  would 
liave  a  lawful  and  peaceful  means  of  express- 
ing their  dissent.  lUs  purpose  Is  now  being 
perverted  by  those  who  wish  to  make  it  an 
excuse  for  criminal  behavior.  Violence  is  not 
neoeesary  and  peaceful  dissent  is  possible 
throu^  lawful  channels.  But  those  who 
wish  to  eatress  their  differences  have  a  cor- 
responding obligation  to  allow  other  views 
to  be  heard,  and  not  to  cut  off  tree  debate. 
The  protestor  of  today  refuses  to  permit  any 
other  opinion  to  be  voiced  and  ahoute  dovm 
all  who  disagree  with  him. 

As  Vice  President  Agnew  remarkad.  they 
have  renounced  tbs  oommaadmente  ot  old 
and  embraced  a  new  dlspensatlosi.  Ths  new 
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fan*Ucs  b*ve  formulated  ten  pr«oepta  o< 
their  own.  which  they  obey  reUglously: 

Thou  Shalt  not  allow  Thy  opponent  to 
speak. 

Thou  Shalt  not  set  forth  a  program  of  thine 
own. 

Thou  Shalt  not  trust  anybody  over  thirty. 

Thou  Shalt  not  honor  thy  lather  nor  thy 
mother. 

Thou  Shalt  not  heed  the  lessons  of  history. 

Thou  Shalt  not  write  anything  longer  than 
a  slogan. 

Thou  Aalt  not  present  a  negotiable  de- 
mand. 

Thou  Shalt  not  accept  any  establishment 

Idea. 

Thou  Shalt  not  revere  any  but  totalitarian 

heroes. 

Thou  Shalt  not  ask  forgiveness  for  thy 
transgreaslona;  rather,  thou  shalt  demand 
amnesty  for  them. 

What  makes  our  yoxing  people  act  this  way 
today?  Some  obeervera  of  the  contemporary 
scene  adopt  a  "sophisticated"  historical  per- 
spective. They  point  to  the  "radical"  nature 
of  this  country's  origins,  remarking  that  the 
Pounding  Fathers  were,  after  all.  "revolu- 
tionaries." and  citing  the  violence  which 
accompanied  numerous  events  In  our  subse- 
quent history.  Look  at  the  Boston  Tea  Party, 
they  saj,  or  at  the  antl-Irlsh  rtots  of  the 
elghteen-fortles  and  fifties.  There  were  draft 
riot*  long  before  Vietnam.  In  the  iseO's  In 
fact,  and  labor  rtots  which  spanned  two  gen- 
erations at  the  turn  of  the  century.  Polltl- 
CftUy-oriented  violence,  they  wUl  tell  you.  U 
not  a  new  phenomenon  in  America. 

While  It  may  be  true  that  we  have  under- 
gone sporadic  spasms  of  violence  In  parUcu- 
larly  trying  times  In  the  past,  such  analogies 
fall  far  short  o*  accuracy.  They  do  not  ade- 
quately convey,  first  of  all.  the  violent  tem- 
per o<  our  tlmea.  nor  do  they  explain  satis- 
factorily the  contemporary  trend  toward  vio- 
lence as  a  tyjrtecl  form  of  political  expression. 
Secondly,  thoee  earlier  disorders  were  quite 
different  iA  nature.  The  Boston  Tea  Party 
represented  a  single  act  of  rebelUon  against 
a  specific  unjust  law.  The  draft  rloU  were 
popular  reactions  against  a  concrete  public 
policy.  The  violence  attending  the  labor  dis- 
putes, though  considerable — nearly  thirty 
people  were  killed  In  1934  alone— was  always 
directed  toward  a  specific  goal :  union  recog- 
nition by  management.  Even  th^  anti-Irish 
race  riou  of  the  mld-nlneteeath  century 
were  aimed  at  a  particular  "enemy"  and 
resulted  In  the  destruction  of  "enemy" 
property. 

The  recent  rash  of  riots  seem  In  contrast 
far  less  "rational,"  If  riou  may  be  said  to 
partake  of  degrees  of  ratloMllty.  They  are 
not  aimed  at  a  specific  enen^.  they  are  not 
caused  by  a  particular  Issue,  though  they 
are  frequently  triggered  by  a  single  Inci- 
dent, and  they  do  not  carry  the  war  to  the 
enemy's  territory.  Statistics  show  that  Ne- 
groes are  the  first  to  suffer  In  a  Negro  riot. 
Most  of  the  property  destroyed  and  the  In- 
juries suffered  are  borne  by  Negroes. 

Equally  puzzling,  though  In  a  different 
way,  are  the  alms  and  motivations  of  stu- 
dent unrest.  The  causes  which  student  ac- 
tivities espouse  seem  to  run  a  fashionable 
course  and  then  disappear  from  prominence. 
The  war  In  Vietnam  and  the  draft  appeared 
to  be  the  cause  of  many  early  campus  pro- 
tests. Today  they  account  for  only  twelve 
percent.  Black  studies,  black  student  unions 
and  more  liberal  admissions  policies  for 
black  applicants  were  paramount  for  awhile. 
Now  they  seem  to  have  given  way  to  de- 
mands for  a  strong  student  voice  In  the 
school's  decision-making  process  zt  oil 
levels,  and  to  protests  against  the  pollution 
of  the  environment.  One  wonders  what  next. 
Various  explanations  have  been  offered  to 
account  for  violence  both  In  race  riots  and 
in  student  disturbances.  It  has  been  noted 
that  some  of  the  grievances  used  aa  battle 
criea  by  the  insurgents  contain  a  kernel  of 
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truth.  But  people  have  always  had  legiti- 
mate grievances  In  the  past — some  of  the 
same  grievances,  in  fact — and  they  were  not 
the  cause  of  widespread  violence.  Everyone 
has  to  put  up  with  frustrations  in  life.  Pew 
resort  to  aggression  to  escape  from  them. 

Those  who  take  the  rebels'  motives  at  face 
value  as  stated  overlook  three  key  factors  In 
the  developmentof  the  politics  of  violent  con- 
frontation: the  role  of  revolutionary  Ideas, 
the  role  of  organization,  and  the  role  of 
authority. 

The  power  of  an  Idea  should  never  be 
underestimated.  Especially  In  an  era  in  which 
instant  mass  communication  facilitates  the 
rapid  spread  of  ideas.  It  Is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  a  single  fiery  slogan  can  Incite  a 
riot.  Communism  was  an  Idea  in  the  mind 
of  Marx  before  It  took  over  half  the  world. 
"Black  Power"  was  a  rallying  cry  before  It 
became  a  reality,  and  It  was  uttered  by  one 
man.  Stokely  Carmlchael,  before  It  was  taken 
up  as  a  slogan  by  the  black  mllltanu.  Mario 
Savlo  had  to  Ignite  the  Pree  Speech  Move- 
ment at  Berkeley  before  It  occurred  to  stu- 
dents at  other  colleges  to  assert  "student 
power"  and  demand  a  voice  In  running  their 
universities. 

If  you  look  at  what  young  people  are  read- 
ing these  days.  It  is  not  hard  to  see  where  the 
Ideas  come  from.  One  popular  writer  Is  Her- 
bert Marcuse.  who  attacks  big,  rich  organi- 
zations aa  "de-hiunanlzlng"  and  "totali- 
tarian" because,  he  believes,  they  control 
people's  lives  without  their  consent,  or  'veM 
their  knowledge.  Under  this  heading,  ne 
lumps  big  business  and  big  government,  es- 
pecially the  miliUry.  Obviously,  this  doctrine 
has  a  lot  of  api>eal  to  a  young  man  fearful 
of  exchanging  the  freedom  and  Individualism 
he  has  known  aa  a  student  for  the  regi- 
mented life  of  the  army  or  a  large  corpora- 
tion In  a  nlne-to-five  Job.  It  la  easier  to 
condemn  the  establishment  than  to  accept 
the  hard  realities  of  adult  responsibilities. 

Another  popular  book  la  Supreme  Court 
Justice  William  O.  Douglas'  recent  notorious 
publication,  Pcrinta  of  Rebellion.  In.  It.  the 
misguided  Justice  compares  the  American 
"Establishment"  today  to  the  regime  of 
George  III  and  suggesu  that  revolution  may 
be  the  only  way  to  change  It.  Can  you  Imag- 
ine? No  wonder  our  court*  are  In  trouble. 

Only  a  fear  of  being  thought  repressive  of 
free  thought  and  free  speech  makes  govern- 
ment leaders  and  educators  refuse  to  ac- 
knowledge the  Immense  causal  power  of  such 
Ideas. 

However,  none  of  these  Ideas  would  be  able 
to  gather  the  force  and  retain  the  momen- 
tum they  have  without  organization.  With- 
out Lenin.  Marxism  would  never  have  suc- 
ceeded a«  a  viable  political  program.  With- 
out the  Studenu  for  a  Democratic  Society 
and  the  black  militant  groups,  black  power 
and  student  power  would  probably  have  re- 
mained Intriguing  topics  of  campiu  bull  ses- 
sions. The  fact  that  they  have  become  potent 
force*  in  the  real  world,  disruptive,  destruc- 
tive forcea^must  be  attributed  to  the  organi- 
zations which  have  made  them  the  basts  for 
action.  Reading  down  a  list  of  campus  dis- 
orders that  have  taken  place  over  the  past 
two  academic  years,  the  name  of  one  group 
recurs  continually:  the  Students  for  a  Demo- 
cratic Society.  M 

In  one  month,  the  fateful  Aprif  of  1M8 
that  brought  Columbia  University  to  a  stand- 
still, the  8.D.8.  was  active  In  anti-war  pro- 
tests at  institutions  as  far  flung  as  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  and  Portland  SUte 
College  In  Oregon,  as  well  aa  directing  the 
debacle  In  New  York  The  chaos  they  suc- 
ceeded In  engineering  at  Columbia  was  truly 
frightening.  They  occupied  five  buildings  for 
a  week,  largely  demolishing  the  Interior  fur- 
nishings, and  held  two  administration  offi- 
cials hostage.  One  hundred  students  were 
Injured  and  seven  hundred  twenty  were  ar- 
rested as  a  result  of  clashes  with  the  police. 
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Tills  performance  was  repeated,  with  varia- 
tions, around  the  country. 

A  considerable  degree  of  organlzatton  U 
evident  In  specifically  racial  disturbances  as 
well.  Cornell  University,  which  was  wracked 
by  armed  violence  last  year  at  thu  time,  has 
again  been  swept  by  a  wave  of  disorder.  The 
Black  Studies  Center  burned  down  several 
weeks  ago.  Arson  was  suspected  but  not 
proved.  Black  students  nevertheless  reacted 
by  banding  together  In  a  body  with  concen- 
trated rage.  They  looted  the  university  book- 
store and  raced  through  the  campus  hurling 
rocks  and  bricks  through  windows.  They  have 
presented  a  new  and  more  martial  set  of  de- 
mands to  the  administration.  Among  them 
are:  amnesty  for  those  who  participated  In 
the  destruction,  black  guards  to  protect  black 
studenu,  and  money  for  a  new  center  to  be 
disbursed  only  by  blacks. 

The  trial  of  the  Chicago  Seven  revealed 
long-range  planning  and  an  organizational 
structure  behind  the  riots  at  the  Democratic 
Convention  In  Chicago.  Hippie  leaders  Abble 
Hoffman  and  Jerry  Rubin  planned  the  dis- 
order, recruited  partlclpanu  In  speeches  all 
over  the  country  months  before,  and  di- 
rected the  battles  with  the  police  at  the 
actual  scene  of  the  riot. 

Examples  could  be  multiplied,  but  the 
point  Is  not  one  which  requires  much  further 
demonstration. 

But  no  matter  how  the  verbal  and  physical 
attacks  of  tbeae  groups,  they  could  not  have 
been  so  successful  In  dislocating  the  ma- 
chinery of  government  and  disrupting  the 
fabric  of  civil  order  without — one  hesitates 
to  use  this  word — the  cooperation  of  those  In 
authority.  The  role  played  by  authority  Is  the 
third  key  factor  In  the  development  of  the 
politics  of  violence.  For  If  a  seductive  and 
subversive  Idea,  even  one  backed  by  a  fanati- 
cal organization,  met  Immediate  and  firm 
resUtance  from  those  with  the  power  to  say 
a  loud,  clear  "No!".  It  could  be  stopped  cold. 
The  abdication  of  authority  Is  what  ensures 
Its  success. 

Embarrassing  as  It  may  be  to  admit,  we  are 
dealing  In  every  case — let's  face  It — with  a 
hard-core  minority  of  radicals.  They  are  not 
lightly  to  be  reckoned  with.  It's  true,  but  they 
are  few  In  number.  Their  followers  are  the 
most  naive.  And  they  do  not  have,  at  least 
to  begin  with,  anything  like  the  resources  In 
men  or  money  which  those  In  authority  do. 
Yet  they  have  manipulated  the  passive,  com- 
placent or  fearful  majority,  and  managed 
time  after  time  to  throw  the  more  powerful 
opposition  Into  confusion,  to  reduce  whole 
sections  of  cities  to  rubble,  and  to  extract 
extraordinary  concessions  from  university 
administrations.  History  provides  many  simi- 
lar example  of  hard-core  militant  minorities 
which  swayed  the  unthinking.  Indifferent 
majority — with  disastrous  results. 
It  Is  noteworthy  that  the  great  major- 
ity of  violent  political  demonstrations 
whether  on  the  sUeeU  or  on  the  campuses, 
have  taken  place  In  centers  of  liberal 
thought — the  big  northern  cities  or  liberal 
southern  clUes  like  AUanta  or  Washington, 
and  the  universities  noted  for  their  liberal 
traditions.  Police  power  In  these  centers  Is 
almost  a  dirty  word,  and  Is  Invoked  only  In 
desperate  cases.  Post-riot  analyses  of  the 
student-Induced  chaos  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, as  well  as  of  the  racial  disturbances 
In  New  York,  all  produced  a  similar  con- 
clusion :  the  disorders  could  have  been  curbed 
had  the  poUce  been  called  earlier  and  al- 
lowed to  exert  firm  force  Immediately.  Both 
tj-pes  of  riots  got  out  of  control  because 
the  authorlUes  stood  by,  wringing  their 
hands  and  frantically  trying  to  find  a  "peace- 
able solution."  They  refused  to  face  the  fact 
that  force  must  be  met  with  force  If  It  Is 
to  be  quelled.  In  their  misguided  efforts 
not  to  escalate  the  conflict,  they  actually 
encouraged  the  rebels  to  rampage.  Here.  too. 
history  has  a  lesson  to  teach  to  thoee  who 
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are  willing  to  learn.  Appeasement  and  ca- 
pitulation to  violent  demands  do  not  bring 
peace;  they  only  foster  further  demands. 

A  comprehensive  study  of  student  dis- 
orders nationwide,  conducted  by  a  well- 
known  liberal  Washington  journalist  who 
spent  a  month  visiting  campuses  from  Co- 
lumbia to  U.C.L.A.,  corroborated  this  view. 
It  Is  "an  unpopular  truth,"  he  said,  but  true 
nevertheless,  that  "the  crucial  element  In 
a  student  uprising  Is  faculty  support.  With- 
out help  from  the  faculty,  the  uprising  falU. 
With  some  substantial  degree  of  support 
aihong  the  faculty,  the  uprising  becomes 
Immune  to  retallaUon  by  the  university's 
administrators.  The  administrators'  weapon 
Is  suspension  and  expulsion.  Students  can- 
not protect  themselves  against  It.  But  the 
administration  cannot  use  It  in  the  face  of 
serious  faculty  opposition." 

In  an  effort  to  supply  college  administra- 
tors with  the  backbone  that  many  seem  to 
lack.  Congress  passed  legislation  in  1968  to 
deprive  any  student  engaged  in  violent  pro- 
test of  Federal  granu  for  his  education.  The 
purpose  of  the  law  was  to  ensure  the  three 
moet  essential  academic  freedoms:  the  free- 
dom of  the  student  to  learn,  the  freedom  of 
the  teacher  to  teach,  and  the  freedom  of  the 
university  to  provide  an  education.  By  fur- 
nishing a  uniform  national  criterion  for  ex- 
treme student  behavior.  Congress  hoped  to 
encourage  timid  administrators  to  apply  the 
standard  In  their  own  Institutions. 

Unfortunately,  this  measure  did  not  prove 
so  successful  as  we  had  hoped.  I  therefore 
proposed  that  colleges  be  required  to  show 
that  they  were  In  compliance  with  the  law 
before  receiving  any  money,  and  this  amend- 
ment was  added  to  four  appropriation  bills 
for  fiscal  1970,  Including  that  for  higher 
education. 

It  would  be  too  simple,  however,  to  attrib- 
ute all  the  responsibility  to  that  beleaguered 
and  much  criticized  class  of  people,  the  fac- 
ulty and  administration  of  the  universities. 
They  are  supposed  to  act  in  loco  parentis  (In 
lieu  of  the  parent).  It  Is  true,  but  they  are 
only  the  last  In  a  long  line  of  educators  and 
authority  figures  In  the  life  of  an  adolescent. 
When  a  student  comes  under  their  juris- 
diction, he  Is  already  on  the  threshold  of 
adulthood.  His  habits  of  thought  and  char- 
acter are  already  to  a  large  extent  Ingrained. 
He  learned  them,  not  from  the  university, 
but  from  his  earUer  schooling  and,  most  im- 
portantly, from  his  training  at  home.  The 
college  teacher  or  administrator  frequently 
learns  to  his  dismay  that  the  parenU  in 
whose  place  he  is  supposed  to  act  have  not 
themselves  acted  very  responsibly  In  the  past. 
Thus,  college  professors  who  were  trained 
and  hired  to  teach  mature  studenU,  must 
discipline  children. 

The  student  of  today  arrives  at  college 
not  with  a  sense  of  his  own  Inadequacies 
and  inexperience,  but  with  a  conviction  that 
he  already  knows  a  great  deal  more  than  his 
elders.  He  Is  Impatient  of  their  "mistakes," 
as  he  calls  them,  and  certain  of  his  own 
ability  to  Improve  on  them.  He  Is  full  of  tlie 
arrogance  of  untried  potential  and  untested 
Idealism.  He  wanU  everything  accomplished 
yesterday.  If  not  last  week. 

Youth,  of  course,  has  always  been  char- 
acterized by  Impatient  idealism.  If  It  were 
not,  there  would  be  no  change.  But  In  the 
past,  this  was  tempered  by  a  mitigating  re- 
spect for  authority,  a  healthy  sense  of  fear 
of  the  consequences  of  rash  action.  It  would 
not  have  occvirred  to  the  young  idealists  of 
our  generation,  however  enthusiastic  for 
change  and  Impatient  of  delay,  to  resort  to 
bricks  and  bombs  to  hurry  things  along.  And 
it  would  not  have  occurred  to  them  because 
they  were  taught  at  home  to  listen  and  to 
learn  before  trying  to  preach  and  to  act, 
to  have  some  respect  not  only  for  authority, 
but  also  for  the  rtghu  of  others. 

A  prominent  Chicago  psychologist.  Dr. 
Bruno   Bettelheim,  who  speclalizea  In  the 
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problems  of  disturbed  children,  recently 
wrote:  "For  self-control  to  develop,  children 
mxxst  have  learned  to  fear  something  before 
they  enter  society."  That  something,  he  adds. 
Is  parental  authority.  In  the  absence  of  strong 
parental  authority,  children  have  no  standard 
against  which  to  measure  their  Independ- 
ence, no  behavioral  norma  with  which  they 
can  Identify. 

Other  problems  are  traceable  to  permis- 
sive school  policies,  such  as  the  recently 
popular  "open  admissions."  Many  more 
people  go  to  college  now,  but  few  are  well 
prepared  for  the  demands  It  makes  upon  the 
Individual's  self-dlscipUne.  Those  who  can- 
not compete  successfully  are  frustrated.  As 
their  numbers  grow,  they  band  together  and 
make  common  cause  of  their  frustration — 
misery  loves  company !  They  cannot  cope  with 
failure  and  cannot  admit  their  deficiencies, 
collectively  they  seek  a  scapegoat.  They  direct 
their  anger  against  the  institution  they  be- 
lieved would  hand  them  knowledge  on  a 
silver  platter,  and  against  society  at  large. 
There  Is  nothing  more  Important  than  a 
good  education;  nothing  even  ranks  a  close 
second  to  It.  But  the  student  must  have  the 
necessary  aptitude  and  qualifications  to 
benefit  by  it.  He  should  therefore  choose  the 
course  which  wiU  make  the  best  use  of  his 
abilities,  be  it  Uberal  arts,  professional  or 
vocational  training.  Only  thus  can  he  avoid 
the  frustration  of  failure  and  make  a  mean- 
ingful contribution  to  society.  * 

The  chaos  these  young  people  rage  against, 
says  Bettelheim,  Is  within  themselves,  not 
In  the  structure  of  society.  Thus  no  change  In 
the  external  world  will  satisfy  the  truly  mUl- 
tant.  "While  consciously  they  demand  free- 
dom and  participation,"  he  wrote,  "uncon- 
sciously their  commitment  to  Mao  and  lead- 
ers like  him  suggests  their  desperate  need  for 
controls  from  the  outside,  since  without 
them  they  cannot  bring  order  Into  their  own 
Inner  chaos." 

In  testimony  before  the  House  Special 
Subcommittee  on  Education  which  was  In- 
vestigating student  disorders  last  spring.  Dr. 
Bettelheim  declared  that  even  the  bright 
militant  students  are  emotionally  "fixated  at 
the  age  of  the  temper  tantrum."  Of  students 
like  those  who  were  photographed  lounging 
In  President  Grayson  Kirk's  chair  In  his 
Columbia  University  office,  he  wrote:  "Big 
In  size  and  age,  those  who  sit  In  feel  like 
Uttle  boys  with  a  need  to  'play  big'  by  sitting 
In  papa's  big  chair  . . ." 

One  proof  of  this  Is  the  radicals'  own  atti- 
tude toward  actually  gaining  their  ends.  Any 
reconciliation  with  authority  is  looked  upon 
as  a  betrayal  of  revolutionary  goals  and  a 
compromise  of  ideaUstlc  purity.  Many  seem 
to  revel  in  violent  confrontation  for  lU  own 
sake.  The  alleged  caxises  and  ostensible  ob- 
jectives of  the  movement  take  second  place 
to  the  rebellion  ItseU.  Some  seem  to  derive  a 
thrilling  seoat  of  oonununlty  from  their  mob 
actions.  Others  are  skeptical  of  ultimate  suc- 
cess because  "the  Establishment"  is  "rotten 
to  the  core."  For  them,  confrontation  Is,  In 
one  student's  words,  merely  the  "politics  of 
despair."  These  peslmiste  seem  to  be  tin- 
aware  that  the  Establishment  has  already 
begtin  to  re-order  Its  priorities.  We  spend 
over  sixty-one  billion  dollars  a  year  on  social 
programs.  Federal  spending  for  social  wel- 
fare has  more  than  doubled  since  1960.  This 
Administration  is  now  spending  more  on 
human  resource  programs  than  on  defense. 

Tto  the  ultra-fanatical  few,  Uke  Mark 
Rudd,  the  head  of  SD.8.  at  Columbia,  who 
provide  the  major  impettis  to  the  vanguard 
of  these  movements,  any  cause  will  do.  How- 
ever worthy  it  is,  it  Is  not  Important  in  itseU. 
Its  real  value  to  the  revolutionary  is  as  a 
wedge  to  drive  Into  society's  vulnerable 
cracks  and  eventually  to  engine^'  Its  down- 
fall. Asked  to  provide  an  alternative,  how- 
ever, the  revolQtlonary  has  no  oonatructiv* 
answer  to  give.  He  plans  to  wait  tinUl  the 
dust  settles  to  decide  that. 
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Bettelheim  believes  that  many  of  the  hip- 
pies, Yipples,  militants  and  assorted  fringe 
groups  of  the  New  Left  are  emotionally  sick. 
For  their  own  good  and  the  health  of  society, 
we  must  deglamorlze  the  lUusory  role  they 
have  Invented  for  themselves.  Unfortunately, 
many  adults  tend  to  glorify  what  should 
properly  be  considered  a  pathology.  Thus,  we 
have  the  "youth  culture"  which  pays  rever- 
ence to  every  concern  of  youth  iU  pop 
music,  and  its  pop  political  phllosohy  prtwn- 
Islng  instant  panaceas  through  world  revo- 
lution. Dr.  Bettelheim  putt  It  bluntly: 

"The  Idea  that  adolescence  Is  God-given, 
that  It  has  any  special  virtues  doesn't  appeal 
to  me.  Adolescence  Is  not  a  physiological  pe- 
riod in  one's  life,  Uke  puberty,  but  a  cultur- 
ally Imposed  age.  As  a  particular  style  of 
life  It  can  only  be  possible  If  people  are  not 
part  of  the  working  force.  Until  1900  almost 
nobody  became  adolescent  becatise  after  the 
age  of  fourteen  or  fifteen,  he  went  to  work." 

Perhaps  If  some  of  the  adolescents  of  this 
generation  had  to  renounce  a  part  of  their 
economic  dependency— one  is  tempted  to 
call  It  parasitism —  and  voork  to  contribute  to 
the  family  finances,  they  would  gain  a  little 
respect  for  the  affluence  they  profess  to  de- 
spise. Their  parente  eomcd  that  affluence  for 
the  most  part.  Maybe  if  their  children 
learned  by  experience  some  of  the  sweat  that 
goes  to  produce  "the  good  life,"  they  wovUd 
be  more  Inclined  to  value  It. 

It  Is  time  that  we  as  parente,  as  teachers, 
as  the  beneficiaries  of  life's  experience,  as — 
yes,  let's  be  honestly  proud  of  it — the  older 
generation,  reassert  what  we  know  to  be 
true:  sensitivity  and  idealism,  IntelUgence 
and  wisdom  are  not  the  sole  prerogatives  of 
the  young.  They  are  not  even  the  principal 
repositories  of  these  virtues.  Every  genera- 
tion makes  mistakes,  and  we  have  made  our 
share.  But  we  have  also  accomplished  a  few 
things  in  our  lifetime,  whereas  young  people 
have  accomplished  nothing  as  yet.  By  what 
right,  therefore,  do  these  children,  still  wet 
behind  the  ears,  presimie  to  tell  us  how  to 
run  the  country? 

If  we  have  made  one  tnily  serious  mistake. 
It  Is  not  In  Vietnam,  or  pollution  or  In  race 
relations:  It  is  the  cowardly  resignation  of 
our  rightful  role  as  liaders  and  gtiides  and 
our  capitulation  to  the  tyranny  of  spoiled 
brate.  We  have  the  power,  but  some  of  us 
have  lacked  the  will.  We  should  reappraise 
our  position  and  reassess  the  one  weapon 
that  is  in  no  sense  the  prerogative  of  the 
young:  our  hard- won  authority  as  par- 
ente, tea<diers,  workers,  businessmen,  and 
politicians. 

Respect  for  authority  and  the  righte  of 
others,  Uke  charity  and  all  the  otb«  cherish- 
ed values  of  otir  clvlllzaUon,  must  begin 
at  home.  But  for  the  generation  which  has 
graduated  from  the  home  to  the  university, 
more  immediate  measures  are  needed.  Instead 
of  retreating  from  violent  student  radicals 
and  agreeing  to  unlawfuUy  extracted  con- 
cessions, ooUege  administrators  should  ex- 
ercise the  power  of  expulsion.  This  strangely 
unused  power  has,  as  one  professor  of  his- 
tory observed,  been  the  prerogative  of  uni- 
versities since  1209,  but  few  administrators 
today  have  recourse  to  It.  Removal  of  student 
agitators  from  university  life  Is  the  most 
effective  way  to  nullify  their  "non- negotiable 
demands"  and  the  bullying  tactics  which  ac- 
company them.  This  measure  would  restore  to 
the  university  the  essential  atmosphere  of 
peace  and  tranqulUlty  without  which  it 
cannot  conduct  Ite  proper  business  of  edu- 
cation. 

Expulsion  is  not  a  sanction  to  be  lightly 
Imposed.  But  the  university  does  have  an 
obligation  to  lay  down  clear  rules  of  conduct 
and  to  set  forth  firm  penalties  for  their 
violation.  The  most  basic  of  these  rules 
should  outlaw  violence.  The  use  ot  arms, 
the  forceful  occupation  of  a  buUdlng,  the 
Intimidation  of  any  student  or  member  of  the 
faculty  or  administration,  the  disruption  of 
any  class,  should  aU  be  immediate  and  in- 
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Tvuble  eauM  for  expuUlon.  StmUarty.  In 
street  dsmonatrktlona.  the  authorlUea  ahotild 
be  prepared  for  dlsturtMmcea.  Imu*  tiaar 
gtildellnes  for  lawful  action  and  wamlngi 
agaliut  Tlolatlona,  and  then  act  swiftly  to 
quell  any  dlsturbanca  with  as  much  force  as 
Is  necBsiiry. 

The  pressing  requirements  of  remedial 
tactics  should  not.  boweyer.  obscure  the  basic 
need  for  a  long-range  preventive  strategy. 
We  must  return  to  the  weUspring  of  all 
education,  the  family,  for  the  key  to  success 
In  this  strategy.  The  political,  social,  and 
moral  attitudes  learned  early  In  life  are  the 
ones  which  remain  with  us.  guiding  otar 
actions  and  shaping  our  beliefs  all  through 
our  adult  existence.  The  future  dtlnen  must 
learn  from  his  parents.  If  be  is  to  learn  at 
all.  that  true  freedom  recognizes  rational 
restraints,  that  only  tyranny  demands  total 
license. 

We  must  enlist  the  aid  of  other  institutions 
in  ou|  efforts  as  well.  The  churches,  which 
have  for  too  long  receded  into  the  background 
of  education  in  the  life  of  the  individual, 
must  resume  their  rightful  role  as  spiritual 
leaders  and  moral  guides,  supporting  the 
school  and  the  family.  The  courts  must 
strongly  reassert  the  principle  of  law  with 
order  and  Siete  out  Justice,  not  permissive- 
ness. Finally,  we  must  as  individuals  in  every 
walk  of  life  be  willing  to  speak  out  in  de- 
fense of  the  values  we  have  cherished  and 
lived  by,  to  abow  out  children  that  our 
heritage  Is  one  we  are  proud  to  bequeath 
and  determined  to  preserve. 


A  BILL  TO  CREATE  A  SINGLE  INDE- 
PENDENT AGENCY  TO  LEAD  THE 
ATTACK  ON  POLLUTION 


HON.  G.  WILUAM  WHITEHURST 

or   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  4.  1970 
Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker,  five 
eosponsors  have  Joined  with  me  in  the 
introduction  of  a  bill.  HJl.  16414.  that 
would  create  »^ngle  independent  agency 
tn  tlie  Govemin^i%t  to  lead  the  attack  on 
pollution.  The  Polmtion  Abatement  Act 
of  1970  establishes  khe  National  Envi- 
ronment Control  Commission,  which 
would  have  the  authority  to  generate 
and  enforce  pollution  standards,  have 
full  power  to  promulgate  all  actions  in- 
volved in  the  attack,  incorporate  all  fu- 
ture and  present  pollution  programs,  and 
have  Jurisdiction  over  more  than  $10 
billion  in  pollution  fimds. 

In  this  time  of  inflation,  high  taxes, 
and  tight  spending,  every  doUar  must 
accomplish  the  absolute  maximum.  This 
calls  for  leadership,  planning,  and  coor- 
dination. But  more  than  an  eye  on  ex- 
penditures is  needed.  The  need  is  for  a 
central  agency  to  oversee  the  develop- 
ment of  the  war  on  pollution  and  to 
maintain  efficiency  in  field  operations. 
We  all  Icnow  the  end  result  we  want: 
clean  air.  clean  water,  clean  landscape, 
control  of  our  wastes,  and  a  substantial 
reduction  of  all  poUutonts.  But  where  Is 
the  machinery  to  direct  the  attack?  The 
agencies  responsible  for  pollution  con- 
trol are  presently  scattered  across  thg 
Government  departments. 

Under  these  conditions  It  Is  too  easy 
for  the  left  hand  to  not  know  what  the 
right  hand  is  doing.  Inefficient  dual  pro- 
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grams  of  study  by  several  agencies,  or 
worse  yet  no  action  at  all.  is  the  result 
of  such  scattered  leadership. 

I  have  proposed  combining  all  the  ex- 
isting pollution  control  bureaus,  agen- 
cies, and  departments  under  one  inde- 
pendent Government  agency.  After  giv- 
ing much  consideration  to  the  idea,  I  for- 
mally made  it  public  back  in  January. 
Such  a  National  Environment  Control 
Commission  is  contained  In  the  Pollution 
Abatement  Act  of  1970. 

The  Commission  is  to  have  full  powers 
to  establish  pollution  standards,  approve 
and  inspect  pollution  abatement  equip- 
ment, and  fund  research  in  the  form  of 
grants,  loans,  and  pilot  projects.  It  will 
also  have  fxill  enforcement  powers  to 
coordinate  and  promulgate  all  actions  in- 
volved in  the  attack  on  pollution,  and  in- 
c<>fporate  all  future  programs  dealing 
with  pollution.  As  one  reporter  termed 
it,  "the  agency  would  be  an  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission  of  Sludge." 

Many  articles  have  been  written  about 
the  needed  attack  on  pollution.  Congress 
and  the  public  are  primed  for  action.  I 
have  noticed  with  pleasure  that  some 
Members  of  the  Senate  are  beginning  to 
see  the  advantages  such  an  organization 
possesses.  The  broadcast  media  have 
given  time  to  the  subject,  pointing  out 
the  need  and  calling  for  swrtion.  Among 
those  broadcasters  is  Eric  Sevareid,  the 
distinguished  commentator  on  the  CBS 
network.  On  his  broadcast  of  Tuesday. 
April  7, 1970,  with  the  CBS  Evening  News 
with  Walter  Cronkite,  Mr.  Sevareid  com- 
mented on  the  need  for  a  central  agency 
to  lead  the  battle  against  pollution.  I 
want  to  share  Mr.  Sevareld's  comments 
with  my  colleagues  at  this  point  in  the 
Recokb. 

EXCEXFT  OF  CBS  BVItlINC  Nsws 

Sbvabkio.  Behind  the  hubbub  of  CarsweU. 
strikes,  and  the  rest  of  the  headline  agita- 
tion, quiet  pulling  and  hauling  continues 
here  on  the  really  deep-seated,  long-rang* 
problems  In  American  Life,  none  of  which  Is 
more  critical  than  the  pollution  of  the  phys- 
ical sources  of  life. 

Part  of  the  beginning  of  the  campaign  to 
save  theee  sources  must  be  organization  of 
the  governmental  headquarters  for  the  cam- 
paign. This.  too.  U  sUU  In  a  beginning  stage. 
Senator  Mu^kie  of  Maine  had  made  himself 
the  leading  champion  of  environmental  qual- 
ity early  on.  while  the  President  has  been 
moving  to  take  the  Issue  away  from  Mutkle 
and  the  Democratic  Congress.  Mr.  Muskle 
now  proposes  s  new  bill  to  set  up  an  Inde- 
dependent  administration  on  environment 
and  the  White  House  Is  soon  to  propose  Its 
own  reorganization  of  the  various  agencies 
dealing  with  air.  earth  and  water,  and  which 
are  scattered  through  the  government. 

Strong  governmental  powers  are  required, 
a  vast  amount  of  money  is  required,  but  that 
Is  by  no  means  the  end  of  the  story.  Tba 
deeper  that  authorities  here  look  Into  tba 
problem  the  more  appalled  they  are.  not  by 
Just  the  potential  cost,  but  the  Infinitude 
of  roadblocks.  Public  apathy,  the  usual  de- 
fendant, ts  not  the  problem  half  so  much 
as  the  built-in  conflicts  of  economic  Interest 
at  every  turn  In  the  road.  Por  every  Uttle 
gain  In  stopping  pollution,  somebody  Is  go- 
ing to  have  to  give  up  something. 

Nobody  sees  how  to  stop  a  competitive  tn- 

j   dustry   from    turning   out   more   and    more 

products  that  begin   as   luxuries  and   soon 

become  necessities,  air  conditioning  for  ona 

example.  The  demand  for  It  Is  one 
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for  more  and  more  power  plants  that  pollute 
more  and  more  rivers.  Housewives  could  do 
without  detergents  which  p>ollute  rivers,  ex- 
cept that  any  millions  of  exlsUng  washing 
machines  are  built  expressly  for  detergents. 
Pollution-free  auto  engines  presumably  can 
be  built,  but  Detroit  Is  not  about  to  shut 
down  until  that  happy  day.  and  car  owners 
are  not  about  to  Junk  their  present  car  and 
go  wheelless  until  that  day. 

Even  the  Idea  of  electrlfled  mass  transit 
to  reduce  auto  traffic  Is  beginning  to  lose  Its 
glow.  Evidence  accumulates  that  most  peo- 
ple see  mass  transit  simply  as  a  way  to  get 
the  other  guy's  car  out  of  the  traffic  stream 
so  they  can  continue  to  drive  and  with 
greater  ease. 

In  the  meantime  there  seems  no  way  on 
earth  to  prevent  a  population  Increase  by 
a  hundred  million  in  the  next  30  years. 
What  reason  and  the  facts  demand  Is  some- 
thing like  a  10-year  period  of  true  austerity, 
enforced  by  something  like  wartime  emerg- 
ency powers  of  utmost  severity.  No  political 
leader  has  the  stomach  even  to  propose  that. 
It  would,  of  course,  foul  up  the  economy,  but 
the  real  Issue  may  well  be  that  or  the  fatal 
fouling  up  of  our  means  of  existence. 


ONE  OP  THE  THINGS  THAT  MAKES 
THIS  NATION  SO  WONDERFUL  IS 
HELPING  ONES  NEIGHBOR 


HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

or  NrasasKS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Mondav,  May  4.  1970 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  many  reasons  to  be  proud  of  the 
Second  District  of  Nebraska  which  it  is 
my  privilege  to  represent.  But  one  of 
the  most  significant  Is  the  willingness  of 
all  to  help  one  another — neighborliness. 

An  outstanding  example  of  this  qual- 
ity, which  could  well  be  used  as  an  exam- 
ple for  others,  was  the  recent  assistance 
offered  by  farmers  in  Burt  County,  Nebr.. 
to  one  of  their  neighbors  who  had  suf- 
fered an  apparent  heart  attack. 

The  Art  Oltjenbruns  farm  Is  located 
about  10  miles  southeast  of  the  town  of 
Lyons.  Mr.  Oltjenbruns  was  hospitalized 
just  when  the  spring  work  was  heaviest 
and  it  was  more  than  a  son-in-law  could 
accomplish. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  story  is  best  told  In 
the  following  article  from  the  April  30 
issue  of  the  Lyons  Mirror-Sim.  I  com- 
mend It  to  each  of  my  colleagiies: 

/LmwA  FaaicKas  Oatukb  To  Assist 
Oltjknbbuns 

One  disk,  then  two  and  finally  three  dlslu 
were  on  the  scene  to  keep  ahead  of  the  fel- 
lows with  the  plows  as  they  moved  to  the 
Art  Oltjenbruns  farm  Und  Monday  morning. 
A  aon-in-law  had  worked  over  the  week  end 
In  his  attempt  to  get  the  ground  ready,  so  a 
goodly  porUon  had  been  disked  prior  to  the 
invasion. 

However  at  approximately  eight  o'clock 
that  morning,  36  farmers  took  time  out  from 
their  own  very  busy  schedules  to  converge 
on  neighbor  Oltjenbrun's  farm  and  to  give 
him  a  big  assist  in  his  spring  work. 

Mr.  Oltjenbruns  has  been  hospitalized  for 
the  past  three  weeks  suffering  from  an  ap- 
parent heart  attack.  He  returned  home  from 
the  hospital  Monday  night. 

There  were  82  tractora.  the  disks,  four 
barrow*  and  plows  totaUng  101  bottoms.  One 
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of  the  partldpanta  speculated  there  was  ap- 
proximately •160.000  worth  of  equipment 
used  to  accomplish  this  mammoth  feat.  7'he 
good  neighbors  plowed  180  acres  by  11:30 
that  morning. 

Listed  as  among  those  who  contributed 
their  time  and  equipment  in  extending  the 
hand  of  friendship  to  Mr.  Oltjenbruns 
were:  Robert  Warren,  Orrin  Kohlmeler,  Alby 
Helms,  Morris  Swedberg.  Elwood  Miller.  How- 
ard Anderson.  Jack  Webster,  Bud  Webster, 
John  Larson,  Merle  Deupree,  Duane  Whlsln- 
nand.  Don  Cllmer,  Harry  Hansen.  Axel 
Nelson,  Clarence  Drummond,  Leo  Bowland, 
Maurice  Hayes,  Mike  McKenzle,  Ed  Tlmm, 
Jr.,  Vinton  Johnson,  Glen  Robley,  Gilbert 
Thayer.  Floyd  Miller,  John  Tranmer,  Carl  T. 
Anderson.  Dan  Smith,  Jeff  Anderson,  Jack 
Robertson,  Lester  Kohlmeler,  Ray  Simpson, 
Neal  Rogers,  Leonard  Hetse,  Don  HaeSner, 
Dale  Penke  and  Gilbert  Weltzenkamp. 

Fuel  for  the  undertaking  was  furnished 
by  Holmqulst  Grain  and  Lumber. 

Morning  lunch  and  a  noon  meal  consisting 
of  a  ham  dinner  and  all  the  trimmings  In- 
cluding homemade  pie  were  served  by  iir*. 
Merle  Deupree,  Mrs.  Orrin  Kohlmeler.  Mrs. 
Clarence  Drummond.  Mrs.  Oladys  Plpel  and 
Mrs.  Robert  Warren.  Other  ladies  In  the 
community  helped  furnish  the  food. 

By  afternoon  the  men  were  back  in  their 
fields  doing  their  own  farming  and  the  ladles 
back  to  their  kitchens  and  gardens.  It  was 
as  If  the  morning  spent  In  "helping  a  friend 
In  need"  was  Indeed  a  routine  matter. 
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those  of  us  who  are  members  of  the  health 
professions.  He  would  have  had  many  more 
fruitful  years  bad  not  terrorists  snuffed  out 
this  fine  life. 

In  the  light  of  this  poignant  incident,  may 
we  urge  that  you  do  all  In  yoiir  power  to 
bring  a  peaceful  settlement  in  the  Middle 
East  that  will  also  guarantee  the  secure 
existence  of  the  nation  of  Israel  and  its 
people. 

Sincerely, 
Isidore  Altman.  Allon  Shlloh,  Jerome  M. 
Sacks,  Nathan  Hershey,  Sidney  B.  Cut- 
ler, Thomas  B.  Pltzpatrlck,  Hilda  Kro- 
eger,  Maurice  A.  Shapiro.  Kenneth  L. 
Garver,  William  E.  Poel,  Gerald  Spec- 
tor.  C.  C.  Li,  Edward  R.  Schleslnger, 
Patricia  B.  Breslin. 


PITT    FACULTY    DISCLAIMS    ARAB 
TERRORISM 


HON.  WILUAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or   PENNSTXVAMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAIIVES 

Monday,  May  4.  1970 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
war  in  the  Middle  East  still,  rages.  Arab 
foiwes,  with  the  backing  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  are  becoming  more  bold  In  their 
forays  against  an  Israeli  Nation  badly 
outnumbered  and  outgunned. 

Several  weeks  ago,  Arab  terrorists 
pressed  their  aggression  on  a  new  front, 
when  they  publicly  took  credit  for  the  ex- 
plosion that  caused  a  Swissair  Jet  plane 
to  crash,  taking  47  iimocent  lives. 

Facul^  members  of  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh  recently  sent  a  protesting  let- 
ter to  Dr.  Henry  Kissinger,  President 
Nlx<m's  foreign  affairs  adviser,  asking 
that  he  lend  his  efforts  to  finding  peace 
in  that  troubled  part  of  the  earth. 

These  men  and  women  who  sent  the 
letter  were  shaken  by  the  loss  of  one  of 
their  colleagues,  Dr.  E.  Richard  Welner- 
man,  who  was  aboard  that  fated  plane. 

I  insert  this  letter  Into  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  with  the  names  of  those 
who  signed  it: 

Univbusitt  or  PTrrsBTraoH, 
PitUburgh,  Pa.,  March  6,  1970. 
Dr.  HxNBT  KissiNoxa, 
The  White  Hotue, 
Waahington,  D.C. 

Dbar  Da.  KisBiNGxa:  Faculty  members  of 
the  Graduate  School  of  Public  Health,  many 
of  us  who  knew  Dr.  E.  Richard  Weinerman 
and  his  wife  personally,  were  shocked  and 
dismayed  to  learn  of  their  deaths  In  the 
Swissair  Jet  crash  on  February  31  which  took 
46  other  lives  as  well. 

Dr.  Welnerman's  contributions  to  public 
health  and  medical  care  are  well  known  to 


NEW  YORK  TIMES  REVEALS  POLICY 
GRAFT 


HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  4.  1970 

Mr.  POWE3LL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  team  of 
reporters  from  the  New  York  Times  re- 
cently compiled  the  following  series  of 
articles  clearly  indicating  that  gambling 
in  New  York  City  is  being  fully  protected 
by  the  police  department: 
(Prom  the  New  Tork  Times,  Apr.  26,  1970 J 
Gambleks'  Links  to  Police  Lead  to  Vixttmi, 

"LICXNSINO" STJKVET      LISTS      BOOKMAKING 

AND   Policy    Plat    as   Major   Sonaczs   or 

GsArr    Heke — Citt's    New    Panel    Meets 

Tomorrow 

(By  David  Burnham) 

New  Tork  gamblers  maintain  an  intimate 
and  financially  rewarding  relationship  with 
many  policemen  that  at  times  perverts  law 
enforcement  into  a  system  of  "licensing"  the 
city's  vast  gambling  Industry,  according  to 
some  police  sources. 

This  association  between  gamblers  and 
many  of  the  policemen  assigned  to  the  de- 
partment's specialized  antl-gambllng  unite 
was  described  by  police  officials,  poUcemen 
and  former  policemen  In  a  six-month  survey 
undertaken  by  The  New  York  Times  on  the 
problems  of  police  corruption. 

A  special  committee  set  up  by  Mayor  Lind- 
say to  investigate  corruption  after  he  learned 
that  The  Times  was  planning  to  publish  its 
survey  said  yesterday  that  it  would  bold  Ite 
first  meeting  tomorrow  morning.  Citizens 
were  urged  to  report  any  specific  information 
they  had  on  wrongdoing. 

The  names  of  the  policemen  who  discussed 
corruption  with  The  Times  during  the  survey 
are  being  withheld  to  protect  them  from  pos- 
sible reprisals. 

While  many  policemen  are  not  corrupt.  In- 
terviews with  a  number  of  poUcemen,  during 
which  they  referred  to  notes  and  other  rec- 
ords, suggested  that  large  numbers  of  plain- 
clothes men — the  poUc^nen  assigned  to  con- 
trolling gambling — became  tainted  and  In 
effect  regulate  the  Industry. 

"Each  plainclothes  unit  has  a  regular 
monthly  meeting  to  decide  which  gamblers 
to  take  on  and  which  gamblers  to  drop — ^be- 
cause they've  become  too  hot,"  one  plaln- 
clothesman  explained. 

"At  this  monthly  meeting,  they  also  talk 
about  how  much  each  gambler  should  be 
charged,"  he  continued.  "The  decision  la 
based  on  bow  much  lie  take*  In." 

The  plainclothes  man  said  tiiat  numbers 
operators  sometimes  tried  to  shortchange  the 
police  by  lying  about  the  number  of  "col- 
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lectors"  employed  to  pick  up  bete.  "When 
they  do  this,  a  plainclothes  man  aald,  "they 
fine  the  gambler  the  amount  he  held  back  on 
them. 

"At  the  same  time,"  be  continued,  "if  a 
plainclothes  man  arreste  a  gambler  who  la 
"on  the  pad"  by  mistake,  he  also  will  be 
fined — maybe  a  hundred  bucks  or  so." 

The  plainclothes  man  also  said  that  arrests 
sometimes  were  made  by  appointment.  "Me 
and  this  other  guy  spotted  this  collector  and 
we  grabbed  him  and  he  said  he  was  a  cousin — 
paying  the  cops. 

"The  guy  I  was  wcu-klng  with  said  he  was 
sorry,  but  they  had  a  complaint  and  had  to 
make  a  collar.  The  gambler  told  him  he  un- 
derstood, but  'please  don't  hold  me  up  now, 
ite  my  busiest  time.'  " 

"So  the  collector  and  the  cop  made  an  ap- 
pointment— he  agreed  to  be  in  front  of  the 
precinct  house  at  the  end  of  the  business  day, 
the  policeman  said.  "And  siire  enough,  three 
hours  later,  he  was  standing  there  with  a 
smile  on  his  face  and  his  made-up  evidence — 
a  few  phony  policy  slips — In  his  hand." 

On  another  occasion,  several  jrialnclothes 
men  arrested  a  collector  who  was  operating  in 
a  hallway. 

"He  said  he  was  a  cousin,"  the  policeman 
said,"  and  asked  us  to  let  him  go.  I  said  no 
soap,  we  hEul  to  have  a  collar.  He  said  he  un- 
derstood and  would  be  glad  to  provide  a 
flunkle  to  take  the  arrest." 

Because  the  policeman  telling  the  story 
wanted  to  make  the  arrest — and  not  be  con- 
sidered an  enemy  by  his  colleagues — ^he  said 
he  developed  a  little  story. 

"I  told  him  I  was  sorry,"  the  policeman 
recalled,  "but  that  I  thought  internal  se- 
curity might  be  watching  and  I  didn't  want 
to  get  In  trouble  by  bringing  in  a  substitute." 

A  number  of  New  Tork  policemen  agree 
that  the  basic  payment  to  ocwrupt  plain- 
clothes men  from  gamblers  was  $800  to  Si, 000 
a  month — tax  free — with  Ueutenante  some- 
times getting  double. 

But  they  agree  that  some  plain-clothes 
men  make  a  great  deal  more. 

"Tou  really  are  limited  only  by  your  own 
Initiative,"  one  plain-clothes  man  said.  "Like 
you  can  go  out  and  make  your  own  scores.  I 
heard  one  guy  openly  boasting  that  he  made 
$60,000  In  the  past  two  years." 

Although  the  Times  survey  showed  there 
were  many  sources  of  police  graft,  virtuaUy 
all  knowledgeable  experte  a^«ed  that  the 
highly  organized  and  superbly  efficient  gam- 
bling industry  contributed  the  most. 

There  are  two  major  kinds  of  illegal  gam- 
bUng  In  New  Tork.  One  is  the  "policy  game," 
or  "numbers  racket" — a  six-day-a-week  lot- 
tery. The  other  Is  bookmaklng,  where  individ- 
ual citizens  can  place  bete  on  evente  such  as 
football  games  and  horse  races. 

Estimates  of  the  annual  take  of  the  gam- 
blers vary.  But  two  New  Tork  Treasury  De- 
partment agente  a  few  years  ago  set  the  yearly 
gross  at  the  five  major  policy  games  In  New 
York  City  alone  at  $1.5  blUlon. 

Some  law  enforcement  experte  say  In^  gen- 
eral only  that  those  gamblers  who  pay  bribes 
are  allowed  to  operate. 

As  a  reeult,  the  primary  function  of  cor- 
rupt policemen  In  big  cities  "Is  not  the  en- 
fOroeroent  of  law,  but  the  regiUatlon  ot  iUegal 
activities."  William  P.  Wbyte  wrote  in  his 
book  about  law  enforoemcnt,  "Street  Corner 

Society."  

[From  the  New  Tork  Times.  Apr.  27,  19701 
Police  Corbui'tion  Posters  Distrtist  in  the 
Ranks  Here — Gratters'  Pear  or  iNroRM- 
ants  Leads  to  Threats  and  Spying — 80  Re- 
spond to  Lindsay's  Appeal  fob  Intobma- 
tion 

(By  David  Burnham) 
ComipUon  In  the  New  Tork  Police  Depart- 
ment, which  reportedly  Involves  millions  of 
dollai*  a  year  in  graft,  has  created  an  at- 
mosphere of  suspicion,  distrust  and  fear  for 
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many  Kew  Tork  poUeemen.  poUee  BOurc«« 
report. 

Threats  of  death  are  not  unknown,  police 
InvesUgaiors  make  secret  visits  to  the  offices 
ol  even  the  highest  commanders  and  secret 
tape  recorders  are  almost  commonplace,  ac- 
cording to  policemen  and  former  policemen 
interviewed  by  The  New  Tork  Times  In  a  sU- 
month  survey  of  corruption. 

Some  effects  of  the  publlcaUon  of  reports 
on  the  survey  and  the  formation  of  a  flve- 
man  city  panel  to  Investigate  police  corrup- 
tion were  already  being  felt. 

The  City  Department  of  Investigation  said 
some  80  persons  had  responded  thus  far  to  an 
appeal  by  Uayor  Lindsay  for  confidential  In- 
formation on  police  corruption,  and  a  spokes- 
man said  that  many  of  the  callers  had  pro- 
vided "specific"  and  "useful"  material. 

In  addition  to  tnstancfBi  of  ouUlght  graft, 
the  Police  Department  Is  troubled  by  a  cor- 
rosive atmosphere  and  official  Inaction  that, 
according  to  sources  within  the  department. 
Is  affecung  the  lives  of  policemen  who  accept 
payoffs,  the  many  who  do  not  and  the  police 
officials  charged  with  eliminating  oorrupUoo. 
On  at  least  two  occasions  In  the  last  two 
years,  for  example,  one  poUoeman  with  a 
reputation  for  being  strongly  opposed  to  cor- 
rupUon  says  that  he  has  been  threatened  by 
other  policemen  who  thought  he  was  glTlnc 
Information  to  his  superiors. 

"I  was  In  Um  Criminal  Ooorta  BiiUdlng." 
tba  pollf^T*"  recalled  about  one  of  tha  in- 
cldants.  "One  of  the  plalndotheamen  pulled 
his  gun  out  and  put  it  in  my  belly — and  he 
said.  'You're  a  rotten  kind  of  a  guy.  and  If 
you  ever  involve  dm.  you  know  what's  going 
to  happen.' " 

The  names  of  poUoemen  who  dlecnweil  oor- 
ruptlon  with  The  Times  i^re  being  wtthbeM  to 
protect  them  from  reprisals. 

The  suspicion  and  fear  reportedly  extend 
to  the  highest  ranks  of  the  department.  This 
was  evidenced,  police  sources  say,  by  a  physi- 
cal tussle  between  Chief  of  Detectives  Fred- 
erick M  Lussen  and  Assistant  Chief  Inspec- 
tor Joseph  McGovem,  the  top  uniformed  eor- 
rupUon  Investigator  In  the  Police  Depart- 
ment. Tills  broke  out  last  sununer.  the 
•oux«es  wy,  when  Chief  Lussen  retiimed  from 
lunch  and  unexpectedly  found  Mr.  McOorem 
In  his  office. 

The  relations  between  some  oOeera  and 
their  men  is  also  reported  dtfflcult.  One  po- 
lice commander  said  that  when  he  was  as- 
Blgned  U>  a  new  office,  the  men  in  the  unK 
began  to  follow  him  secreUy  to  see  If  be  waa 
trying  to  get  evidence  of  corruption. 

"One  day  I  am  drirlng  around."  be  re- 
called In  an  tnterrlew,  "and  I  suspect  OM^Te 
tuning  me,  and  I  had  this  guy  along  with 
me  I  know  I  couldnt  trust  and  he  k^t  look- 
ing heMnrt 

"I'm  drlTlnc  you  know,  and  he's  iltUnc 
alooaslde  me.  and  I  Just  said.  'Is  my  taU 
with  me?'  "  And  be  gave  me  a  look.  They  were 
taUlnc  me  to  find  out  wbace  I  waa  go^  **>^ 
what  I  was  Interested  In. 

The  policeman  who  said  he  bad  been 
threatened  with  a  gun  also  told  this  story: 
"I  wawTT  with  this  unit  very  long  wbaa 
I  waa  approached  by  a  plainclothes  man  I 
had  worked  with  before.  He  approached  ma 
and  said,  l/ook.  we  got  a  pbone  caU  before 
you  came  up  here  and  they  said  not  to  troat 
you.' 

"  'But  I  dont  care,  I  dont  give  a  damn,' " 
the  policeman  quoted  the  jtlalnclothes  man 
as  saying.  "  1  know  you  from  before,  and 
I'l^  wllUng  to  take  a  chance.'  He  then  took 
me  right  over  to  a  bar  and  Introduced  me 
to  a  'KO.'  known  gambler." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Policemen  often  use  code  names  to  avoid 
security  breaches  with  gossiping  policemen 
assigned  to  various  offices. 

One  polioeman,  when  calling  Chief  Mc- 
Oovern,  said  that  he  arranged  to  be  knoan 
as  Iblr.  Mitchell.  "But  then  McOovern  told 
me  not  to  use  Mr.  Mitchell,  because  he  knew 
a  real  Mr.  Mitchell,  and  that  any  time  I 
called  I  should  say  it  was  Mr.  James."  the 
policeman  related 

One  police  official  with  30  men  on  his  staff 
was  asked  how  many  of  them  he  trusted  to 
enforce  the  law  properly.  'I  trust  definitely 
four,  possibly  a  fifth  man."  he  replied.  "The 
rest  I  don  t  know  whether  to  trust  or  not. 
I  couldnt  definitely  say  how  many  are  on 
the  take.  I  would  say.  I'm  pretty  sure,  that 
five  aren't." 

'The  official  said  he  did  most  of  his  own 
investigating  because  of  his  worries  about 
the  honesty  of  some  of  his  men.  He  explained 
that  since  the  changea  made  In  the  nlne- 
teen-flftles  following  the  discovery  that 
Harry  Gross,  a  Brooklyn  bookmaker  was  pay- 
ing the  police  millions  of  dollars  a  year, 
men  in  his  position  were  aligned  men  rather 
than  being  permitted  to  pick  them. 

"These  changea  were  pretty  good  in  theory," 
the  official  explained,  "but  they  didn't  work. 
I  think  the  gambling  Inspeetora  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  pick  at  least  some  of  their  own 
men.  so  they'll  be  loyal  to  them.  In  my  per- 
soiua  opinion  these  changes  were  an  admlnta- 
tratlve  paper  thing. 

"They  didnt  want  to  stop  It — It  waa  too 
lucrative — and  the  money  waa  going  so  high 
that  they  really  didn't  want  to  end  it.  But. 
however,  they  had  to  set  up  a  new  system  to 
appease  the  public  and  appease  the  press." 

Another  policeman,  reflecting  on  the  fear- 
ful and  suspicious  ways  of  the  department, 
said,  "Tou  know,  it's  just  like  something  out 
of  the  movie  *Z"." 

And  oddly  enough.  Mayor  Lindsay  ar- 
ranged a  private  showing  of  the  film  about 
political  repreasloa  Ln  Qreeoe  lor  about  10 
top  police  eommanders  and  their  wlvea  last 
Jan.  ai  In  a  small  auditorium  of  the  Time 
ti  Life  Building. 
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Tba  warning 
said  be  swbsequently 
poUoe  cAete 
duclng  oorrupticn. 


the  poUeemaa 
,  came  tron  a 
•BtniMsd  with  f- 


GsAiT  Pan)  TO  Poucs  Has  8aB  To  Rvw 
lino  MxLUOMS — SuarvT  Lnncs  Patof*« 
TO  OaMBLiwe  AM*  Naaconca — Som  ow 
WomcK   AocviB   OmcisLs  or   PaiLuaa  To 

Act 

(By  David  Burabam) 

Narcotics  dealers,  gamblers  and  business- 
men make  illicit  payments  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars a  year  to  the  policemen  of  New  Tork, 
according  to  policemen,  law-enforcement  ex- 
perts and  New  Yorkers  who  make  sucta  pay- 
ments themselves. 

Despite  such  widespread  corruption,  offi- 
cials In  both  the  Lindsay  administration 
and  the  Police  Department  have  failed  to 
investigate  a  number  of  cases  of  corruption 
brought  to  their  attention,  sources  within 
the  department  say. 

This  picture  has  emerged  from  a  six- 
nu>nth  survey  of  police  corruption  by  The 
New  York  Times.  The  survey  included  an 
examination  of  police  and  court  records  and 
Interrlews  with  scares  of  police  cotnmanrtera. 
policemen,  farmer  pollremen.  law-enforce- 
ment experts  and  private  dtlaena. 

The  picture  also  Is  drawing  from  Inter- 
Tlews  with  a  group  of  policemen — including 
several  commanding  offlcera — who  decided  to 
talk  to  Tbe  Times  about  the  problem  of 
corruption  because,  they  charged,  city  offi- 
cials had  been  remiss  in  Investigating  oor- 
rupCloa. 

The  names  of  tbe  poUoeman  who  illsnissert 
corruption  with  The  Tlmee  are  being  with- 
held to  protect  tbam  from  poeslble  reprlaala. 

Oa  Tbureday.  Mayor  Lindsay  annwinoert 
tbe  fomiAtlon  of  a  ^Mclal  five-man  com- 
mittee to  review  the  city  procedures  for  In- 


vestigating police  corruption.  Corporation 
Counsel  J.  Lee  Rankin  was  named  chairman 
and  Police  Commissioner  Howard  R.  Leary 
is  a  member  of  the  panel. 

The  announcement  followed  a  series  of 
meetings  held  at  City  Hall  and  Police  Head- 
quarters during  the  last  few  weeks  after  the 
Lindsay  administration  learned  The  Times 
was  conducting  a  survey  of  police  corrup- 
tion. 

The  policemen  and  private  citizens  who 
talked  to  The  Times  describe  a  situation  in 
which  payoffs  by  gamblers  to  policemen  are 
almost  commonplace.  In  which  some  police- 
men accept  bribes  from  narcotics  dealers,  in 
which  businessmen  throughout  the  city  are 
subjected  to  extorUon  to  cover  up  Infrac- 
tions of  law  and  In  which  Internal  payoffs 
among  policemen  seem  to  have  become  In- 
stitutionalized. 

'  Pallce  officials  always  talk  about  the  oc- 
casional rotten  apple  In  the  barrel  when  cor- 
rupilon  comes  up,"  said  Ralph  Salerno,  a 
recently  retired  New  York  police  sergeant 
and  nationally  respected  expert  on  organized 
crime.  "They'd  be  a  lot  more  honest  If  they 
talked  about  the  rotten  barrel." 

Only  a  relatively  few  eases  of  corruption 
are  successfully  InvesUgated  by  the  Police 
Department.  In  a  recent  letter  to  State  Sen- 
ator John  Hughes,  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Legislative  Committee  on  Crime.  Commis- 
sioner Leary  said  that  In  the  137  cases  of 
police  misconduct  referred  to  the  depart- 
ment in  the  last  three  years,  seven  police- 
men were  dismissed. 

During  a  recently  tape-recorded  conver- 
sation with  a  policemen  that  was  made 
available  to  The  Times,  the  top  uniformed 
police  official  responalble  for  stamping  out 
corruption  in  his  department — Supervising 
Assistant  Chief  Inspector  Joseph  McOor- 
em—waa  aaked  what  he  had  accomplished. 

"What  have  we  accomplished?"  he  re- 
plied. 1  think  I  have  done  a  damn  good  Job 
protecting  the  Commissioner  against  the  on- 
slaughu  of  outside  agencies." 

acaToal  ou^  cna» 

An  example  of  the  departments  relue- 
tance  to  openly  acknowledge  corruption  aa  a 
problem  U  its  response  to  an  order  issued  by 
Mayor  Lindsay  to  aU  city  agencies  last  May 
13. 

The  order  required  that  "all  allegatlozu  or 
Indications  of  poMlble  corruption  or  wrong- 
doing" be  reported  ImmedUtely  to  the  In- 
vestigation Department  before  any  action 
was  taken  by  the  agency  Involved. 

According  to  a  aource  In  tbe  Investiga- 
tion Department,  the  Police  Department  baa 
refused  to  comply  with  Mayor  Lindsay's 
order. 

One  of  tbe  policemen  who  came  to  Tlie 
Times  discussed  the  effect  of  the  department 
attitude  toward  corruption  on  tbe  Individual 
policeman. 

"I  beUeve  that  00  per  cent  of  tbe  oops 

would  prefer  to  be  honest."  be  said.  "But 

they  see  so  miscb  corruption  around  tbera 

that  many  feel  It  U  pointless  not  to  go  along." 

pvauc'a  vazrH  arracisv 

In  addition  to  tamlahing  tbe  policeman^ 
attitude  toward  hUnaelf  and  his  Job.  stu- 
dents of  law  enforoanient  say.  corruption  also 
impoaas  a  massive  secret  tax  on  the  citizens 
of  New  York.  dUutes  the  enforcement  of 
many  laws  and  undermines  tbe  pubUe  faltb 
In  Justice. 

Some  o<  the  Mssrtlons  mads  by  poUee- 
men In  Tbe  Times  survey  follow: 

Arnold  O.  Pralmaa.  now  a  8UU  Supreme 
Court  Jtwtlce  and  ontU  January.  IMO,  bead 
of  tbe  city's  InvesUgatlon  Department,  re- 
fused to  look  into  charges  that  Bronx  gam- 
blers were  paying  policemen  between  0800 
and  OljOOO  a  moatb. 

Mr.  Fralmaa  learned  about  the  eaea  dur- 
ing a  three-hour  conversation  with  two  po> 
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llcemen  In  his  Park  Avenue  apartment  on 
May  30,  1968. 

Just  about  a  year  later,  with  no  known 
assistance  from  the  Investigation  Depart- 
ment, eight  of  the  plalnelotbes  men  whom 
Mr.  Fralman  had  been  told  about  were  In- 
dicted as  a  result  of  an  Independent  Investi- 
gation by  a  Bronx  grand  Jury. 

Justice  Pralman  said  yesterday  that  there 
was  a  meeting  with  a  plainclothes  man  who 
provided  him  with  Information,  but  he  de- 
nied that  he  had  ever  discontinued  an  in- 
vestigation of  police  corruption.  He  added 
that  the  Information  provided  was  extremely 
general  and  that  "no  specifics  were  ever 
given." 

vaTwf.KJ    OUBTXD 

Jay  Krlegel.  Mayor  Lindsay's  staff  assist- 
ant for  law  enforcement,  told  a  policeman 
early  In  1068  that  the  administration  could 
not  act  on  charges  of  police  corruption  be- 
cause It  did  not  want  to  upset  the  police 
during  the  possibly  turbulent  summer  ahead. 

About  a  year  before  making  thu  state- 
ment, Mr.  Krlegel  arranged  for  Mayor  Lindsay 
to  nxeet  a  group  of  policemen  so  he  could 
get  a  realistic  understanding  of  the  problem 
of  oorruptlon.  The  meeting  was  called  off  at 
the  last  moment  with  urgent  instrucUons 
from  Mr.  Krlegel  to  the  policeman  asalstlng 
blm  to  forget  that  it  had  ever  been  sched- 
uled. 

Mr.  BIrlegel  had  no  comment  yesterday. 

A  detective  with  many  years  of  experience 
In  the  narcotics  division  said  one  of  his  col- 
leagues had  arranged  payoffs  to  the  police 
from  major  heroin  dealers  of  up  to  $60,000, 
In  return  for  such  favors  as  the  destruction 
of  evidence  gathered  on  secret  wiretaps. 

Because  the  detective  arranging  the  pay- 
offs was  shot  under  mysterious  circumstances 
a  few  months  ago,  he  now  Is  under  Investi- 
gation. 

Some  aspects  of  police  corruption  In  New 
York  and  the  related  costs  were  discussed  re- 
cently In  a  report  by  the  Joint  Legislative 
Committee  on  Crime.  The  committee  charged 
that  gambling  In  the  slums  of  New  York 
"could  not  function  without  official  toler- 
ance Induced  by  corruption." 

'"Testimony  before  this  committee  clearly 
reveals."  it  said,  "that  the  ghetto  residents 
are  perfectly  aware  of  the  corrupt  relation- 
ship between  police  racketeers  and  certain 
elements  In  the  Police  Department,  and.  for 
this  reason,  have  a  deep  cynicism  concerning 
the  Integrity  of  the  police  In  maintaining 
law  and  order  In  the  community." 

Another  aspect  emerged  In  tbe  anger  of  a 
Brooklyn  bookmaker  who  complained  that 
the  plainclothes  men  be  regularly  bribed 
continued  to  demand  payments  even  after 
they  had  been  transferred  out  of  gambling 
enforcement  to  the  narcotics  division.  He 
said  his  payment  was  $1,200  a  month,  divided 
by  four  levels  of  the  department  including 
one  unit  at  headquarters. 

The  bookmaker  said  in  an  Interview  that 
some  of  bis  busier  colleagues  paid  the  police 
as  much  as  $3,400  a  month  and  that  the 
police  Impose  an  extra  payment  if  a  book- 
maker  took  bets  on  both  the  flat  races  and 
the  trotters. 

rOOO  PATOITS 

Putting  an  exact  price  tag  on  corruption  Is 
Impossible.  The  Joint  Legislative  Committee 
on  Crime  recently  reported,  however,  that 
the  city's  10.000  small  Puerto  Rican  grocery 
stores  were  estimated  to  give  tbe  police  $6.3- 
mlllion  a  year  in  small  weekly  pajrmenta  and 
free  food  to  avoid  summonses  on  minor 
chargea. 

Numbers  operators,  according  to  Federal 
and  state  agenclee  and  private  reeearctaers' 
estimates,  make  payoffs  between  $7-mllllon 
and  $lS-mUllon  a  year.  Builders  in  Manhat- 
tan report  they  sometimes  pay  local  patrol- 
men between  $40  and  $400  a  month  for  each 
building  site  or  reno\-ated  building. 
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One  West  Side  liquor  dealer  said  he  paid 
the  police  about  $2,000  a  year  In  cash  tips 
and  free  and  cut-rate  liquor. 

Beyond  the  financial  cost  of  corruption  U 
its  corroding  effect  on  the  self-esteem  of  the 
policeman. 

"One  plainclothes  man  got  a  bit  philosoph- 
ical about  taking  It,"  a  policeman  recalled 
recently.  "He  stated  he  was  a  poor  boy  and 
one  of  the  minority  groups  and  he  never  had 
any  money  and  now  was  his  big  chance.  He 
said,  'I  dont  care  what  they  offer  me,  a 
thousand,  a  hundred,  two  dollars.  Ill  take  It.' 

"And  I  said,  'Oh,  my  God,  think  about  it." 
And  he  said,  'If  I  did.  Id  blow  my  brains 
out.' " 

This  sort  of  corruption,  according  to  many 
on  the  force.  Is  woven  into  the  very  fabric  of 
the  policemen's  professional  life.  The  men 
assigned  to  enforcing  tbe  gambling  laws,  for 
example,  are  expected  to  give  the  precinct 
desk  officer  a  $5  tip  for  each  gambler  that  the 
plalnclothesman  arrests  and  the  desk  officer 
must  process. 

"Of  course  a  gambling  arrest  Is  a  lot  of 
extra  work  for  the  desk  officer,"  a  senior  po- 
lice official  explained.  "But  tbe  real  reason 
for  the  tip  Is  that  the  desk  officer  knows  the 
plainclothes  man  Is  making  a  lot  of  money — 
that  the  arrest  usuaUy  Is  In  some  way 
phony — and  he  wants  his  share  of  the  pie." 

SOMK   don't    CO    AU>NC 

Some  desk  officers  do  not  accept  the  tips 
to  expedlto  the  paperwM-k.  "When  I  had  a 
precinct,"  one  unit  commander  said,  "I  had 
a  desk  officer  that  was  not  going  along  with 
this  practice.  I'd  be  tn  my  office  and  I  would 
hear  blm  shouting:  'You  put  that  back  In 
your  pocket!  I  get  paid  few  this.'  " 

A  plainclothes  man  agreed.  In  recalling  an 
encounter  with  a  desk  officer,  that  the  $5  tip 
was  not  mandatory.  "I  dont  have  a  pad,"  he 
told  the  officer.  "I'm  not  on  the  payoff.  I'm 
not  taking  anything  and  there's  nothing 
going  out." 

"And  I  was  really  surprised  that  this  time  I 
hit  someone  who  was  really  Impressed,"  the 
policeman  added.  "And  he  said,  'fine,  that's 
O.K.  with  me.'  " 

In  some  precincts,  policemen  say.  even  to 
get  a  "good  seat"  In  a  radio  car  they  must 
pay. 

"I  was  recently  a  patrolman,"  a  sergeant 
said.  "In  my  precinct  you  were  supposed  to 
pay  for  getting  a  good  sector  on  Sunday.  f(» 
getting  a  good  post.  It's  so  systematized  that 
tbe  roll-call  man  actually  would  know  In  a 
dollar  figure  how  many  pickups  were  on  your 
post,  and  you  were  supposed  to  kick  In 
accordingly." 

By  "pickups."  be  said,  he  meant  small 
weekly  payments  made  by  many  businesses 
so  they  could  operate  on  Sunday  In  violation 
of  the  state's  sabbath  law. 

POUCT    TKK   MAIN    SOITaCK 

According  to  the  Joint  Legislative  Com- 
mittee on  Crime  and  most  law-enforcement 
experts,  the  numbers  racket,  or  policy  game, 
is  the  single  most  regular  source  of  police 
corruption  In  New  York.  The  numbers 
racket — a  slx-day-a-week  lottery  In  which 
players  can  put  down  small  amounts  of 
money — Is  an  encMmous  business. 

One  estimate  by  United  States  Treasury 
agents  several  years  ago  figured  that  the  five 
major  number  operations,  or  banks.  In  New 
York  were  receiving  $1.5-blllion  a  year  in 
bets.  If  this  estimate  is  correct,  the  numbers 
operation's  annual  gross  is  bigger  than  that 
reported  by  one  of  New  York's  major  in- 
dustries— dressmaking. 

Some  experts  estlnkate  that  1  per  cent  of 
the  gross  of  the  numbers  operation,  of  $15- 
mllUon  a  year,  Is  spent  on  payoffs  at  all  levels 
of  government. 

Assigned  to  stamping  out  this  popular, 
carefully  organized  and  well-financed  Indus- 
try are  600  plainclothes  men — patrolmen  as- 
signed to  the  uniformed  force  but  who  wear 
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civilian  clothes.  The  result,  according  to 
many  knowledgeable  sources.  Is  corruption 
and  the  transformation  of  many  ol  these 
units  from  law-enforcement  agencies  trying 
to  suppress  gambling  to  regulatory  agencies 
licensing  it. 

Some  policemen  recalled  that  when  they 
went  to  plainclothes  school  some  of  their 
classmates  complained  that  gc^ng  to  tbe 
school  was  delaying  them  from  getting  out 
into  the  street  and  collecting  graft. 

Others  asserted  that  tbe  relationship  be- 
tween gamblers  and  policemen  was  so  well 
organized  that  a  special  mark  was  put  on 
the  envelopes  containing  the  ntimber  slips. 
The  mark,  they  said,  indicated  to  knowl- 
edgeable policemen  that  the  "work"  had  been 
paid  for  and  should  be  returned  If  possible. 

"coNraouxa's"  UAtac. 

"These  markings  are  put  on  by  the  con- 
troller (a  top  mem  In  the  numbers  racket) ." 
one  policeman  said.  "If  there's  an  arrest 
made  In  the  meantime,  and  the  plainclothes 
men  are  on  this  work  Is  supposed  to  go  back 
because  these  people  are  paying  for  pro- 
tection." 

During  the  recent  trial  of  a  numbers  op- 
erator who  conducted  his  business  in  a  hall- 
way In  the  garment  district,  a  policeman 
testified  that  he  had  stood  in  Une  and  let 
18  gamblers  do  business  with  the  operator 
before  he  arrested  him. 

After  the  arrest,  the  special  headquarters- 
level  policeman  testified,  he  told  the  gam- 
bler, "You  act  as  If  you  have  a  license." 

"I  do,"  the  gambler  was  quoted  by  the 
policeman  as  saying.  "You  dont  think  rd 
operate  in  tbe  open  like  this  without  a  li- 
cense." The  policeman  testified  that  the  gam- 
bler then  showed  him  two  old  lottery  tickets 
that  apparently  had  been  given  the  gambler 
by  a  lower-level  pcdiceman  as  a  sign  that 
would  guarantee  freedom  from  arrest. 
BAaassicxNT  CHtacw) 

A  plainclothes  man  working  In  Brooklyn 
said  his  Manhattan  colleagues  harassed  him 
because  he  arrested  every  gambler  he  could, 
rather  than  the  ones  who  failed  to  pay  off. 

"There  were  some  who  paid  and  seldom 
got  arrested,"  he  said.  "It  seemed  like  our 
real  purpose  was  to  beat  down  the  competi- 
tion of  the  gamblers  who  paid,  to  help  them 
maintain  their  monopoly." 

Shortly  after  this  policeman  was  assigned 
to  a  plainclothes  squad,  another  policeman 
handed  him  an  envelope  with  $300  in  It. 
"This  Is  from  Jewish  Max,"  the  policeman 
was  told. 

The  policeman,  disturbed  by  the  corrup- 
tion, took  his  complaint  to  Capt.  Philip  J. 
Foran,  then  commander  of  the  police  unit 
assigned  to  Commissioner  Fralman "s  Investi- 
gation Department. 

"Well,  we  do  one  of  two  things,"  the  police- 
man and  a  colleague  quoted  Captain  Foran 
as  saying.  "I'll  take  you  Into  the  Commis- 
sioner and  hell  drag  you  in  front  of  a  grand 
Jury  and  by  the  time  this  thing  is  through 
youll  be  found  floating  in  the  East  River, 
face  down.  Or  you  can  Just  forget  the  whole 
thing." 

After  a  discussion  about  what  he  should  do 
with  the  money,  the  plainclothes  man  said, 
he  "gave  the  envelope  to  my  supervisor,  who 
was  a  sergeant  of  plainclothes,  and  he  was 
very  grateful  for  It — he  snapped  It  out  of  my 
hand  like  he  was  an  elephant  and  I  had  a 
peanut." 

CONVSaSATION    IN    A    BAX 

In  another  Instance,  this  time  in  the 
Bronx,  a  young  plainclothes  man  was  taken 
to  a  bar  by  another  policeman  and  Intro- 
duced to  a  gambler. 

"This  guy  reached  into  his  pocket  and  took 
out  some  bills  and  be  peeled  tbun  off  and  be 
gave  some  to  the  other  officer  and  peeled  off 
some  more  and  offered  It  to  me,"  the  police- 
man recalled. 
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■'And  I  Bald  to  him.  'Whaf*  that  tor?'  He 
says.  Qtt  yourself  a  hat.'  And  I  said.  "Well. 
I  have  enough  haU.'  So  he  said.  Oo  on.  take 
It.'  I  said  "U  you  have  anything  for  me.  glv« 
It  to  him.'  and  turned  around  and  walked 
out." 

The  policeman  explained  that  to  hav« 
taken  any  action  against  the  gambler  would 
have  vloUted  all  the  rules"  ot  plainclothes 
men  and  possibly  put  his  life  in  danger.  He 
went  on: 

"I  know  the  payoff  was  around — It  would 
fluctuate  from  $800  to  H.OOO  a  month  per 
man.  I  would  go  around  with  them  and  at 
times  I've  even  helped  them  count  It.  They 
would  put  It  Into  neat  little  bundles  for 
everybody. 

"They  would  have  meeting  places  and  some 
of  the  guys  would  maintain  private  apart- 
ments. And  they  would  allot  double  or  a 
share  and  a  haU  for  lieutenants." 
"iia.  KEEP  II  roa  you" 
The  plainclothes  man  refused  to  keep  any 
money  for  himself.  "Well,  it  seemed  that  my 
partner  told  them  that  I  was  O.K.  but  he 
probably  was  keeping  a  double  share  for  him- 
self." he  said. 

He  recalled  one  policeman  who  was  "nice 
enough  to  say:  "I'll  Just  keep  it  for  you. 
Whenever  you  want  It,  I  got  It.  And  If  you 
ever  change  your  mind.  Ill  have  It  for  you. " 
A  lieutenant  who  did  not  know  that  the 
plainclothes  man  was  not  "on  the  pad"  of- 
fered "to  store  my  money — my  share  of  the 
money— in  his  atUc— he  said  he  had  a  quite 
adequate  amount  of  room  in  his  attic." 

The  plainclothes  man.  appalled  by  what  he 
saw.  said  he  took  the  Information  about  cor- 
ruption In  the  Bronx  to  Cornelius  J  Behan, 
now  an  Inspector  in  charge  of  the  Police  De- 
partments  prestigious  planning  division, 
and  to  Mr.  Krlegel.  the  mayo»J  assistant. 

Both  meetings  took  plaoClUi  the  fall  of 
1987  he  said — one  in  a  pafked  car  and  the 
other  in  Ur.  Krlegels  basement  office  In  City 

Hall.  ,  . 

Inspector  Behan.  according  to  the  plain- 
clothes man.  said  he  would  inform  Plrst 
Deputy  Commissioner  John  P.  Walsh.  Mr. 
Knegel  said  he  would  look  Into  the  matter, 
the  plainclothes  man  said. 

The  plainclothes  man  said  he  went  to  In- 
spector Behan  because  he  was  a  man  of 
widely  recognized  Integrity. 

SIX    MONTHS    LATCH  .  .  . 


Six  months  later,  with  no  sign  of  activity 
from  PoUce  headquarters  or  City  Hall,  the^ 
plainclothes   man   and    a   policeman   friend 
who  knew  Mr.  Pralman  said  they  met  In  the 
then  Commissioner's  apartment. 

"That  night,  his  reaction  you  know,  really 
he  was  sitting  on  the  edge  of  hU  chair."  the 
friend  recalled.  "Then  we  started  discussing 
technical  things  of  how  we  were  really  going 
to  handle  it.  And  the  decision  was  made  that 
I  was  going  to  get  a  bug  and  we  were  going 
to  meet  and  I  was  going  to  bug  the  surveil- 
lance truck." 

The  survelUlance  truck  was  used  by  Bronx 
policemen  to  secretly  observe  gambling 
operations. 

According  to  the  pollcsmans  account,  two 
days  after  the  meeting  in  the  Fralman  apart- 
ment. Captain  Poran.  the  commander  of  the 
unit  assigned  to  the  Investigation  Depart- 
ment, called  the  policeman  informant's 
friend.  He  s«»d  he  was  told  to  "bring  the  bug 
back  to  the  office  forthwith." 

A  few  days  later,  according  to  the  account. 
Commissioner  Fralman  was  asked  by  the 
plainclothea  man's  friend  why  the  investigm- 
tlon  was  called  off. 

"He  bterally  would  not  discuss  It,"  tli« 
friend  asserted.  "He  wouldn't  dlicuM  It  for 
months.  Ultimately,  after  months,  the  only 
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answer  Pralman  would  make  was  that  he 
(the  plainclothes  Informant]  was  a  psycho 
and  that  they  couldn't  get  involved  and  that 
he  wasn't  willing  to  cooperate.  And  that  Juat 
absolutely  was  not  the  case." 

After  many  months  of  no  visible  action 
from  Headquarters  police  Investigators,  the 
Police  Department  learned  that  the  Inves- 
tigation Department  had  also  been  Informed 
about  the  regular  payoffs  to  policemen  In 
the  Bronx.  Information  about  the  case  was 
then  sent  to  police  offlclaU  In  the  Bronx  and 
to  District  Attorney  Burton  B.  Robert*. 

In  February.  1969.  a  Bronx  grand  Jury  In- 
dicted eight  policemen  on  perjury  charges 
and  numerous  gamblers  foe  contempt 
chai  ges.  Including  one  who  was  revealed  to  be 
an  agent  of  Joseph  (Bayonne  Joe)  Zicarelll. 
The  case  against  one  of  the  policemen  now  is 
being  tried  and  the  Jury  is  expected  to  hand 
up  its  decision  Monday.  The  cases  against 
the  seven  other  policemen  are  pending. 

Police  corruption  in  narcotics  enforcement, 
according  to  all  policemen  interviewed,  Is 
nowhere  near  as  carefully  organized  as  cor- 
ruption in  gambling  enforcement. 

But  because  the  potential  profits  are  much 
larger.  Individual  narcotics  detectives  are 
constantly  tempted.  In  recent  years,  for 
example,  three  New  York  narcotics  detec- 
tives, two  Nassau  County  Investigators  and  a 
Federal  agent  were  arrested  on  charges  of 
selling  drugs. 

Las#>car  two  detectives  were  arrested  and 
accused  of  trying  to  bribe  an  assistant  dU- 
trict  attorney  in  the  Bronx  to  go  easy  on  a 
heroin  wholesaler. 

TH«CX  CHABCXn  WTTH   XXTOBTION 

Only  last  month  three  detectives  were 
charged  with  extorting  tUOO  In  cash,  105 
•  decks "  of  heroin  and  a  variety  of  personal 
possession    from    five    New  Yorkers. 

But  there  Is  some  evidence  that  a  more 
regular  kind  of  corruption  is  not  entirely 
unknown.  One  policeman,  with  six  years 
of  experience  in  the  narcotics  division  and 
its  elite  special  investigating  unit,  said  one 
of  his  fellow  detectives  juranged  payoffs  to 
policemen  from  the  largest  heroin  dealer. 

These  payoffs,  he  said,  ranged  from  »5.000 
for  changing  testimony  Just  enough  so  a 
drug-seller  would  not  be  convicted,  to 
150.000  for  the  sale  of  a  "wire- — the  recorded 
conversation   made   by   a   police   wiretap  or 

bug. 

The  detecUve  who  allegedly  arranged  the 
payoffs  recently  was  shot  and  seriously 
wounded  In  a  gun  battle  near  a  Bronx  bang- 
out  of  major  heroin  Importers.  The  case 
now  is  under  investigation. 

The  detective  who  described  the  alleged 
incident  to  The  Times  said  that.  In  at  least 
one  case  he  knew,  several  of  his  coUeagus 
collected  a  great  deal  of  damaging  evi- 
dence about  a  major  heroin  dealer,  let  the 
alleged  payoff  arranger  know  they  had  the 
evidence  and  then  waited  for  a  bid  from 
the  criminals  The  bid  came  and  the  money 
was  collected,  he  said. 

Several  high-ranking  police  officials  said  In 
interviews  that  many  narcoUcs  detectives— 
because  they  are  encouraged  to  meet  a 
quota  of  four  felony  arrests  a  month  and 
because  so  Uttle  money  Is  available  to  pay  In- 
formers—resort to  stealing  drugs  from  one 
addict  and  giving  it  to  another  to  buy  In- 
formation. 

In  addition  to  the  graft  potential  In  the 
narcoUcs  traffic  Itself,  corrupt  policemen 
are  In  a  position  to  exert  considerable  pres- 
sure on  the  owners  of  bars  and  resuuranto. 
This  Is  because  a  narcotics  arrest  in  such 
an  establishment  means  the  owner  can 
lose  his  liquor  license. 

A  detective  with  several  years  of  experi- 
ence    m     narcotics     enforcement    said     be 
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heard  a  top  commander  In  the  narcotics 
division  chastising  another  official  for  no* 
demanding  and  receiving  regular  payoffs 
from  the  bars  in  his  Jurisdiction. 

But  the  paymenU  to  policemen  by  an  un- 
known number  of  New  York's  4,434  licensed 
Uverns  Is  only  one  of  a  variety  of  payments 
made  by  legitimate  businesses  and  Institu- 
tions in  New  York. 

Some  of  the  2,232  licensed  liquor  stores, 
for  example,  also  make  various  kinds  of  pay- 
menu  to  the  police.  One  busy  West  Side 
liquor  dealer  said: 

•  At  Christmas  time,  the  eight  men  work- 
ing in  the  patrol  car  get  $5  apiece,  the  five 
sergeants  get  »10  each  and  the  two  lieuten- 
ants get  $50  each  Then  there  are  the  Christ- 
mas bottles  they  usually  want  the  most  ex- 
pensive brand  of  Scotch — for  the  traffic 
policemen,  the  mounted  policemen  and 
eight  or  nine  precinct  patrolmen  who  come 
in  with  their  hands  out. 

"Then  over  a  year,  the  guys  will  come  In 
and  say,  "Well,  I'm  going  on  vacation,  how 
about  a  bottle?"  or  give  some  other  excuse 
why  they  should  get  something  for  nothing. 
Finally.  I'm  expected  to  sell  at  coet^-no 
profit  at  all — to  all  the  m^m  In  the  area.  I 
estimate  that  all  of  this  costs  me  between 
$2,000  and  $3,000  a  year." 

VAI.UK    KKCXIVED 

The  businessman  knew  he  was  acting  In 
violation  of  sUte  law,  but  said  he  got  some- 
thing for  his  money. 

"First,  I  want  my  customers  and  sup- 
pliers to  be  able  to  double-park  for  a  few 
minutes  without  getting  a  summons,"  he 
explained.  "Second,  I  know  that  when  I  call 
for  help  the  precinct  will  come  pretty 
fast." 

Construction  companies  are  another  vine- 
yard for  the  police,  although  the  amount 
paid  seems  to  vary  from  borough  to  bor- 
ough and  even  from  precinct  to  precinct. 
A  Manhattan  architect  said  that  It  was  hU 
experience  that  the  standard  fee  for  the 
police  was  $400  a  month  and  that  the  money 
usually  was  picked  up  by  the  sergeant. 

A  Greenwich  Village  contractor  said  In 
an  interview  that  he  recently  paid  the 
police  $500  while  he  was  renovating  a 
brownstone. 

"This  guy  came  around  and  said,  'I've  come 
to  see  you  for  the  boys.' "  the  contractor  de- 
clared. "I  was  amazed  because  he  was  so 
open.  There  were  five  laborers  standing 
around  watching.  The  Job  was  pretty  messy 
so  I  decided  I  better  pay.  I  reached  In  my 
pocket  and  gave  him  $20  He  said,  "That's 
not  enough:  it's  $40  a  month  for  the  ser- 
geant and  $5  a  month— $40  altogether— for 
the  eight  guys  In  the  patrol  car."  What  an- 
noyed me  was  that  this  payment  didn't  even 
stop  the  parking  Uckets." 

Another  contractor  new  to  the  city  and 
on  his  first  Job — a  Lower  East  Side  renova- 
tion—said  a  policeman  came  around  and 
told  him  he  wanted  to  make  "some  financial 
arrangements." 

"The  sergeant  told  me  the  fee  for  hta  serv- 
ices would  be  $40  a  month. "  the  contractor 
said  "I  asked  him  what  the  $40  would  give 
me  and  he  said  something  about  there  being 
13  sergeants  In  the  precinct  and  they  would 
leave  me  alone. 

"After  I  gave  him  the  money  he  was  very 
congenial  and  kept  asking  me  whether  all 
the  financial  conditions  were  satisfactory. 
He  was  very  pleasant.  Prior  to  that  he  wa» 
sort  of  demanding." 

According  to  another  contractor,  the  ex- 
tortion of  money  from  construction  compa- 
nies U  so  regular  that  members  of  the  force 
In  one  precinct  did  not  even  hesitate  when 
the  contractor  started  buUdlng  a  new  pre- 
cinct hotise  for  them.  "I  was  amazed,  they 
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came  aroand  and  put  tb*  arm  on  me  for 
$40  a  week."  be  said. 

Another  source  of  Illegal  money  Is  said 
to  be  the  "reward"  some  Insurance  compa- 
nies and  other  concerns  pay  detectives  for 
the  return  of  stolen  goods. 

A  few  months  ago  a  lieutenant  and  de- 
tecUve on  the  Lower  West  Bide  were  Indicted 
on  charges  of  extorting  $5,000  from  Mont- 
gomery Ward  with  the  promise  that  with  the 
money  they  would  be  able  to  find  two  trucks 
filled  with  radio  equipment  that  had  been 
hijacked. 

Because  such  arrangements  usually  remain 
secret.  It  is  not  easy  to  estimate  how  fre- 
quently they  take  place.  But  one  knowledge- 
able agent  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation said  be  felt  the  payments  of  rewards 
was  not  unusual. 

"It's  a  lot  cheaper  to  pay  a  $5,000  bribe," 
he  said,  "than  to  lose  $100,000  worth  of  mink 
coats." 

The  $25  finder's  fee  normaly  given  by  car- 
rental  agencies  for  the  recovery  of  one  of 
their  stolen  cars  was  described  as  another 
source  of  Illegal  Income  for  policemen,  "I 
dont  see  anything  wrong  with  it — even 
though  taking  the  dough  Is  against  regula- 
tions," a  detecUve  said. 

Many  policemen  become  lonely,  despairing 
and  frustrated  because  they  feel  there  Is 
nothing  they  can  do  about  the  continuing 
corruption  they  witness  every  working  day. 

"I  remember  one  time  we  went  on  a  call," 
a  Brooklyn  policeman  said.  "A  girl  bad  tried 
to  commit  suicide  by  taking  an  overdose  of 
pills.  Three  patrol  cars  responded  and  there 
were  six  of  us  standing  around  this  little 
one-room  apartment,  the  girl  lying  there. 
Just  breathing. 

"One  of  the  guys  walked  over  to  her  dres- 
ser and  scooped  up  a  large  handful  of  sub- 
way tokens  and  dropped  them  In  his  pocket. 
No  one  said  a  word.  It  killed  me,  but  there 
was  nothing  to  do.  There  was  no  sense  tell- 
ing the  sergeant  because  be  was  i>art  of  the 
club." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

league,  is  a  deep  loss  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. He  will  be  greatly  missed  by 
all  of  us  who  were  privileged  to  know  and 
serve  with  him  in  the  Congress. 

Glen  Lipscomb  served  his  country  in 
the  Army  during  World  War  n  and 
served  his  State  as  a  member  of  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Assembly  before  his  election 
to  the  Congress.  He  was  a  member  of 
numerous  civic  organizations  and  was 
especially  active  in  the  American  Legion, 
our  great  patriotic  organization  standing 
for  God  and  coimtry. 

Glen  Lipscomb  rendered  outstanding 
service  to  our  Nation  during  his  years  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  He  was  the 
ranking  Republican  on  the  House  Ad- 
ministration Committee.  As  a  member 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee,  he  was 
the  ranking  member  on  the  Subcommit- 
tee for  Defense  appropriations.  He  also 
served  on  the  Joint  Committee  on  Print- 
ing and  the  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Library.  He  always  exhibited  judgment 
and  integrity  in  executing  the  duties  and 
obligations  of  his  ofiQce. 

This  is  a  better  Congress,  and  we  are 
a  better  Nation,  because  of  Glenard  Lips- 
comb's service  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  his  dedicated  service  to  his 
fellowmen.  Mrs.  Dorn  joins  me  in  the 
deepest  and  most  heartfelt  sympathy  to 
Mrs.  Lipscomb  and  the  family. 


icause  be  was jpart 


Police  Use  Own  Words  To  Speak  of 
CoaatrPTiON 

Slang,  one  theory  holds,  is  sometimes  cre- 
ated SO  that  those  who  understand  it  can 
discuss  subjects  tbey  want  to  keep  secret. 
Whether  tbU  U  true  for  the  poUce  U  not 
known,  but  there  are  many  police  slang 
words  that  deal  with  corrupUon.  For  exam- 
ple: 

Cousin — A  gambler  who  is  paying  off. 
"Don't  arrest  him,  he's  a  cousin." 

Hook — High  police  offilcal  with  power  to 
help  lowerranked  friends  In  the  department 
get  special  assignments  or  rapid  promotion 
in  the  detecUve  division.  Also  known  as 
rabbi. 

Nut — the  cash  bribe.  "How  big  Is  the  nut? 

On  the  Arm — Obtaining  merchandise  with- 
out charge.  "I  got  the  TV  on  the  arm." 

Pad — A  list  of  establishments — either  legal 
or  Illegal — that  provide  policemen  with  reg- 
ular payments,  usually  on  a  monthy  basis. 
There  also  is  a  "Christmas  pad." 


HON.  GLENARD  P.  LIPSCOMB 


HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

or   SOUTH   CAkOUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  4,  1970 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  death  of 
Olenard  P.  Lipscomb,  our  friend  and  col- 


GIVING    THANKS    FOR    THE    SOIL 


HON.  THOMAS  S.  KLEPPE 

or   NORTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  4,  1970 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, I  should  like  to  draw  to  the 
attention  of  this  body  the  fact  that  this 
week — the  first  full  week  in  May — is  be- 
ing observed  throughout  America  as 
Soil  Stewardship  Week.  This  annual  ob- 
servance is  sponsored  by  the  3,000  local 
conservation  districts  and  cooperating 
church  groups.  All  of  North  Dakota's  66 
Soil  and  Water  Conservation  Districts 
are  participating. 

This  week  ministers  of  all  faiths  are 
carrying  vital  messages  to  their  fol- 
lowers to  further  God's  purpose  in  the 
conservation,  development,  and  proper 
use  of  soil,  water,  and  related  resources. 

I  salute  the  thousands  of  clergy  of  all 
faiths  who  use  this  observance  to  remind 
us  that  soil  stewardship  is  everyone's  re- 
sponsibility. It  is  a  responsibility  of  peo- 
ple who  live  in  the  towns  and  cities  as 
well  as  those  who  work  the  land. 

America's  eyes  have  been  on  the 
"glamour  sciences"  in  recent  years.  The 
wonders  of  medicine,  of  electronics,  and 
astronauts  in  outer  space.  And  they  are 
wonders.  But,  down  on  earth,  on  thou- 
sands of  fields  of  different  kinds  of  soilA. 
conservationists  have  also  been  at  work. 
What  they  have  done  to  keep  the  soils 
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from  wearing  out  equals  any  moon  land- 
ing man  will  ever  make. 

Soil  on  earth  lies  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
see.  It  covers  millions  upon  millions  of 
acres  around  the  globe.  Yet.  it  is  a  rare 
thing  and  cannot  be  replaced. 

This  soi"  is  a  living  thing,  yet  It  can 
be  destroyed.  This  soil  is  God's  gift  to 
mankind,  given  unto  our  stewardship,  yet 
it  can  be  despoiled  and  wasted. 

This  soil  is  fruitful,  yet  it  can  become 
sterile.  This  soil  produces  crops  and 
grasses  and  trees.  It  cannot  be  duplicated 
by  chemistry  or  physics.  This  soil  Is  an 
intricate  house  of  myriad  elements.  Yet 
it  is  so  commonplace  as  to  be  known  as 
dirt. 

Soil  fills  the  fiowerpots  in  Baltimore, 
serves  as  a  garden  in  Minnesota,  pro- 
duces an  orchard  in  California,  and  bears 
wheat  in  North  Dakota.  It  is  the  source 
of  our  nourishment,  it  provides  the  means 
of  our  protection.  God  has  willed  we  can 
live  with  it.  We  cannot  live  without  it. 

This  is  the  klnC  of  message  being 
preached  this  week  by  ministers  of  all 
faiths  throughout  the  Nation.  I  think 
it  appropriate  that  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives pay  tribute  to  the  sponsors  of 
Soil  Stewardship  Week — the  local  Soil 
and  Water  Conservation  Districts  of 
America.  The  men  and  women  who  serve 
without  pay  on  the  governing  bodies 
of  these  local  units  of  State  government 
deserve  our  praise  for  the  leadership  they 
are  providing  in  our  home  communities. 

They  are  performing  an  important 
patriotic  service.  I  take  this  opportunity 
to  congratulate  them  on  focusing  atten- 
tion on  the  challenge  of  the  future  in 
developing  soil,  water,  and  related  re- 
sources. 

i,  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

NO  LONGER  MY  FRIEND 


HON.  WENDELL  WYATT 

or  osxcoN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPRESENTAllVES 

Monday,  May  4,  1970 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Daily 
Astorian,  Astoria,  Oreg.,  in  a  recent  edi- 
torial has  performed  an  important  public 
service  in  calling  attention  to  the  tragic 
case  of  a  young  college  student  who 
burned  himself  to  death  after  using  the 
drug  mescaline. 

I  commend  this  article  to  my  col- 
leagues : 

No  Longer  Mt  Friend 

One  of  the  most  poignant  statements  thai, 
has  been  made  against  the  use  of  LSD  and 
the  other  mind-expanding  drugs  came  in  a 
wire  service  story  the  other  day  out  of 
GalnesvlUe,  Fla. 

A  20-year-old  college  student  who  had  ex- 
perienced the  drug  mescaline  doused  his 
body  and  car  with  gasoline  and  burned  him- 
self to  death. 

"My  mind  Is  no  longer  my  friend."  wrote 
student  Andy  Anderson  In  a  poem  before  he 
died.  "It  won't  leave  me  alone." 

In  a  note  made  pubUc  later,  be  wrote: 

"The  drug  experience  has  flUed  me  with 
fear  and  doubts  of  myself.  I  cannot  go  on. 
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Please  try  to  remember  my  good  points  and 
excuse  thU  final  act  of  desperation.    .    .    . 

Since  (taking  mescaline)  I  have  not  been 
In  control  of  my  mind  I  have  killed  myself 
because  I  can  no  longer  run  my  own  affatn. 
and  I  can  only  be  trouble  and  worry  to  those 
who  love  and  care  for  me. 

1  have  tried  to  straighten  myself  out,  but 
things  are  only  getting  worse.  .  .  . 

There  is  nothing  but  misery  for  all  of  vb 
I  ;iddressed  to  his  family  I  should  I  allow  my- 
self to  deteriorate  further. 

•To  those  of  my  friends  who  might  also 
Uilnk  about  learning  about  themselves  with 
mind — expending  drugs — don't. 

Learn  about  yourself  as  you  live  your 
life — dont  try  to  know  everything  at  once  by 
swallowing  a  plU.  It  could  be  too  much  for 
your  mind  to  handle  at  one  time.  It  could 
blow  out  all  the  circuits  as  It  did  with 
me.  ..." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

OAS  STATION  OPERATORS- 
PRESSED  TO  THE  WALL 


PROPHETIC 


HON.  FRANK  J.  BRASCO 


or    NEW    TOKK 


HON.  WILUAM  R.  ANDERSON 

OP   TSNNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  4.  1970 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker.  Sp.  Prank  M.  Dunsmore.  Jr.  was 
killed  in  action  in  Vietnam  on  January  2, 
1970.  Prior  to  his  death  he  wrote  and  sent 
to  his  mother,  Mrs.  Juanita  Eisner,  of 
Maryland,  a  phophetic  poem  with  a  mes-. 
sage  of  profound  significance  to  all  who 
wish  to  see  an  early  cessation  to  the  loss 
♦  of  American  lives  in  Southeast  Asia.  I 
share  the  grief  of  Frank's  parents  and 
family,  and  of  his  aunt.  Mrs.  Lucy  Gos- 
sett  of  Tennessee.  Mrs.  Gossett  raised 
Frank  during  his  early  years  and  is  an 
outstanding  career  employee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  the  staff  of  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  in  the  Record 
the  poem  written  by  a  bra\e  American 
boy  who  evidenced  full  and  mature  im- 
derstanding  of  the  tragedy  of  Vietnam: 
PaoPHmc? 
(By  Sp  Frank  M.  Dunsmore.  Jr.) 
Ill  be  there  at  the  end  of  the  year 
With  my  soldier  weapons,  a  soldier's  fear, 
ni  be  wading  thru  the  swampe  and  the  mvid. 
Yes.  and  ni  probably  give  my  blood. 
Tou  may  hear  I've  gone,  you  may  not 
Jtist  another  dead  O.I.  to  fill  the  slot. 
Left  my  friends,  my  music,  my  loves 
To  light  for  a  people  you  know  nothing  of. 
Yet.  at  yotir  home,  your  work,  your  play 
When  the  War  is  brought  up  I  can  hear  you 

say. 
Stop  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
But  down  inside  you  Just  dont  give  a  damn 

When  on  l««Te.  on  pass  off  in  town 

Some  people  smile,  some  they  Just  frown. 

Others  seem  bo  unconcerned 

But  worry  like  hell  if  their  car  1h  burned. 

In  my  uniform  so  many  say : 

Look!  Look!  A  Green  Beret. 

They'll  win  the  war  and  all  come  home 

But  we  too  are  flesh,  blood  and  bone. 

I  remember  when  I  lived  at  home 

I  played  my  music,  I  lived  alone. 

My  friends  were  numerous,   I  had  nothing 

but  fun 
Now  all  I  have  U  a  beret  and  a  gun. 
I've    got    beautiful    parents    with    six    Uttls 

girls 
Wh.Tt  will  my  dying  do  to  their  world? 
So  remember  when  speaking  of  the  war  and 

its  blood. 
Ma>  be  someone  you  know  la  face  down  In 

the  mud. 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  4.  1970 
Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  in- 
flation has  passed  beyond  the  national 
scandal  stage,  and  is  well  on  its  way  to 
becoming  a  continental  disaster.  As  it 
worsens,  the  average  wage  earner  mut- 
ters in  frustration  over  prices  he  pays 
and  the  shrinking  buying  power  of  his 
dollars.  One  of  the  targets  of  his  anger 
is  the  merchant  he  buys  from  and  comes 
In  contact  with  most  commonly.  Such 
small  businessmen  are  almost  always  vic- 
tims of  conglomerations  of  power  at  the 
top  of  any  given  industry. 

In  no  case  Is  this  more  true  than  in 
our  gasoline  retelling  market.  Yet  the  av- 
erage filling  station  operator,  so  often 
singled  out  as  a  villain  by  the  buying 
pubUc,  is  himself  the  helpless  pawn  In  a 
game  of  "sucker"  being  played  by  major 
oil  companies  and  their  distributora.  It 
is  time  for  the  consimiing  and  auto  driv- 
ing public  to  fully  realize  Just  what  Is 
happening  to  them  when  they  pull  up  to 
a  gasoline  pump.  It  all  begins  far  away 
from  the  service  station  and  the  empty 
fuel  tank  that  must  be  filled. 

Major  oil  companies  in  our  country 
dominate  most  of  the  entire  oil  supply  of 
the  non-Comm\mist  world.  They  control 
the  flood  of  cheap  oil  being  produced  or 
easily  available  in  the  Middle  East.  South 
America,  and  other  areas.  These  com- 
panies also  own  tankers  which  carry  oil 
to  refineries,  here  and  abroad,  where 
it  is  converted  into  fuel  oil  and 
gasoline  products. 

Through  oil  import  quotas,  which  are 
really  artificially  erected  and  maintained 
walls,  cheap  world  oil  doubles  in  price  as 
it  enters  our  country.  Even  though  the 
President's  own  Cabinet-level  commit- 
tee on  oil  imports  recommended  a  sliding 
scale  of  lower  level  tariffs  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  oil  and  gas  products  to  American 
conusmers.  the  President  sided  with  our 
all-powerful  oil  Industry.  Political  con- 
tributions obviously  speak  louder  than 
consumer  demands. 

Yet  the  oil  industry  is  still  not  satis- 
fled.  It  enjoys  the  largest  accumulated 
series  of  tax  privileges  ever  known  In 
this  Nation.  Prom  the  22  percent  deple- 
tion allowance  to  writeoffs  of  all  types, 
this  industry  is  swoUen  with  profit,  privi- 
lege and  preference.  Yet.  even  this  is  not 
enough.  For  in  the  end.  the  consumer  is 
victimized  at  the  end  of  the  chain  be- 
cause of  oil  companies'  stranglehold  on 
retailers.  This  is  done  in  turn  through 
their  lock  on  wholesaling  and  distribut- 
ing. Here  Is  an  entirely  new  vicious 
cycle — one  which  reaches  Into  every  con- 
sumer pocket  and  extracts  an  exorbitant 
chunk  of  his  buying  power. 

Wholesalers  and  distributors  are  whol- 
ly dependent  upon  major  oil  companies 
for  supplies  of  home  heating  oils  and 
gasoline.  With  a  phone  call  or  a  letter, 
any  major  oil  company,  and  they  all  work 
in  tandem,  can  shut  off  such  a  supply. 
This  can  be  done  either  by  simple  denial 
of  supplies  or  discriminatory  pricing. 
Therrfore.  the  wholesaler  and  distribu- 
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tor  is  a  helpless  captive  of  the  major  oil 
company,  and  must  and  will  do  their 
bidding.  Now  we  can  see  how  helpless 
the  gas  station  operator  really  Is  at  the 
end  of  the  chain. 

Evei-y  major  oil  company  wears  two 
hats.  They  are  both  supplier  to  the  re- 
tailer and  his  landlord.  Each  filling  sta- 
tion, with  precious  few  exceptiorw.  Is 
built  and  owned  by  a  major  oil  company. 
The  retailer  simply  leases  their  property 
In  order  to  do  business  with  the  consum- 
ing and  driving  public.  It  is  a  pet  trick 
and  operating  rule  of  thumb  of  these 
companies  to  allow  only  very  short-term 
leases,  usually  on  a  year-to-year  basis.  As 
we  can  therefore  see.  the  leash  is  very 
short  on  the  collar  oil  companies  have 
fastened  around  the  thioats  of  retailers. 
Either  do  as  they  say  or  the  oil  and  gas 
supply  is  shut  off.  made  higher  in  price, 
or  the  yearly  lease  is  simply  not  renewed. 
In  other  words,  the  major  oil  companies 
have  complete  life  or  death  business 
power  over  helpless  independent  small 
businessmen.  An  economic  whip  Is  al- 
ways ready  for  us. 

In  this  manner,  major  oil  companies 
can  make  retailers  jump  through  almost 
any  hoop.  Here  is  our  answer  to  why 
retailers  are  forced  to  carry  trading 
stamps  and  other  forms  of  phony  pro- 
motional games,  the  cost  of  which  is 
passed  on  immediately  and  directly  to 
our  driving  public.  The  retailer  must  pay 
directly  for  them,  even  though  he  may 
prefer  not  to  carry  them,  and  would 
ordinarily  pass  on  any  savings  to  the 
public.  Any  deal  made  by  major  oil  com- 
panies with  a  promotion  company  can 
be  shoved  down  the  throats  of  retailers 
on  penalty  of  higher  prices,  no  lease  re- 
newal or  outright  denial  of  supplies. 

In  every  respect  then,  here  is  a  mod- 
em form  of  economic  slavery.  Modern 
peonage  on  a  retail  level— penalizing 
consumers  Is  the  name  of  the  game.  Yet 
the  public,  paying  ever  higher  prices  to 
swell  already  bulging  profits  of  oil  com- 
panies, sees  only  the  poor  retail  operator 
of  his  comer  service  station.  Hence,  he 
tends  to  lay  blame  directly  on  his  only 
visible  target.  No  reaction  can  be  more 
understandable.  No  reaction  could  be 
more  in  error. 

In  1965.  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion held  a  series  of  hearings  Into  this 
sUte  of  affairs,  highlighting  conclusions 
sUted  here.  Certainly  these  facts  were 
spotlighted  In  the  record  of  these  hear- 
ings. As  of  this  date,  no  action  has  been 
taken  to  correct  this  worsening  situa- 
tion. Nothing  has  been  done  to  alleviate 
these  evils.  Oil  companies  still  ride  high. 
Retailers  are  still  trapped  and  being 
blamed.  The  public  Is  still  being  vic- 
timized. They  are  still  economic  serfs — 
subject  to  such  whipsawing  on  a  regu- 
lar basis. 

Instances  of  this  situation  are  com- 
mon knowledge  and  easily  rooted  out.  so 
blantantly  are  such  actions  taken  and 
so  confident  are  major  oil  companies  that 
they  are  immune  to  Justice  Department 
crimination  is  outrageously  evident.  One 
prosecution  or  FTC  action. 

Shell  Oil  Co..  Brooklyn,  Is  a  compara- 
tively recent  example.  I  have  seen  ship- 
ping tickets  for  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn 
made  out  on  the  same  day.  Price  dls- 
set  of  tickets  shows  one  price  on  a  prod- 
uct to  a  dealer  In  one  part  of  Brooklyn. 
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Another  set  of  tickets  shows  yet  another 
price  on  the  very  same  product  to  another 
dealer  in  another  portion  of  the  borough. 

Finally,  another  charge  can  be  leveled 
at  major  oil  companies  on  behalf  of  small 
businessmen  being  squeezed  to  death  by 
corporate  greed.  It  is  standard  policy  of 
major  oil  compsmles  to  deliberately  over- 
build their  service  station  outlets.  In  an 
area  which  would  usefully  and  effectively 
be  served  by  about  two  dozen  stations, 
they  will  construct  as  many  as  twice 
that  number.  They  then  proceed  to  rent 
out  all  outlets  in  the  usual  maimer,  driv- 
ing these  men  up  the  economic  wall — 
increasing  their  death  grip  on  their  eco- 
nomic life. 

In  the  end,  only  the  consumer  pays. 
The  reason  is  simple.  All  down  the  supply 
chain,  major  oil  companies  control  oil 
and  oil  products  from  the  moment  they 
are  extracted  from  the  ground  to  the 
Instant  they  are  pumped  into  gasoline 
tanks  of  America's  autos.  In  this  manner, 
they  can  dictate  everything  about  the 
product,  including  the  last  cent  of  its 
price.  Consumers  are  literally  being 
robbed  on  a  gigantic,  national  scale,  and 
the  public  is  blaming  the  wrong  people. 
Fault  lies  in  the  board  rooms  of  the 
dozen  major  oil  companies  of  America, 
not  on  the  backs  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  retail  gasoline  station  operators. 
The  public  should  know  of  this.  The  Gov- 
ernment should  take  action.  Yet  that 
would  be  asking  too  much  of  this  ad- 
ministration, which  sees  a  silent  major- 
ity in  board  rooms  and  their  major  polit- 
ical contributions,  rather  than  in  filling 
station  operators  and  our  consuming  and 
driving  public. 
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HON.  E,  L.  "TIC"  FORRESTER 


HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

OP    SOT7TH    CABOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  4,  1970 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my 
privilege  to  serve  in  the  Congress  with 
E.  L.  "Tic"  Forrester  throughout  his  14 
years  of  service  here.  I  was  greatly 
shocked  and  saddened  to  leam  of  his 
passing  in  Albany,  Ga.,  on  March  19. 

Tic  Forrester  was  a  distinguished  law- 
yer and  an  excellent  prosecuting  attorney 
In  his  home  State  of  Georgia  before  com- 
ing to  the  House  of  Representatives.  He 
rendered  outstanding  public  service  in 
conununity,  municiiml,  and  State  affairs. 

During  his  years  in  the  Congress,  Tic 
Forrester  was  known  as  an  able  advocate 
of  States'  rights.  He  was  an  exception- 
ally effective  speaker  and  always  com- 
manded his  colleagues'  attention  when 
he  rose  to  address  the  House,  He  was  a 
great  Georgian  who  was  dedicated  to  the 
Ideals  of  his  Southern  heritage.  He  was 
devoted  to  the  people  he  served  and  to 
our  Nation. 

Tic  Forrester  has  been  greatly  missed 
in  the  Congress  since  his  retirement  in 
1964.  Mrs.  Dom  Joins  me  in  deepest  and 
heartfelt  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Forrester  and 
the  family. 


HON.  WILUAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OP   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  4,  1970 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  Ross 
Toole,  a  professor  of  history  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Montana,  recently  wrote  an 
article  which  has  elicited  widespread  and 
favorable  response.  Dr.  Toole's  essay  on 
student  imrest  touched  a  responsive 
chord  in  many  middle-aged,  middle- 
class,  middle  American  hearts  and — one 
hopes — in  some  sensible  young  ones  as 
well.  His  analysis  is  timely,  his  recom- 
mendations forceful  and  to  the  point. 
Those  in  authority  must  reassert  their 
rightful  position  and  curb  the  forces  of 
lawlessness  and  anarchy  if  America  is  to 
survive  as  a  republic.  No  democracy  can 
function  in  the  midst  of  chaos.  Internal 
order  is  essential  if  we  are  to  conduct 
our  lives  productively  and  peacefully. 
Professor  Toole  understands  this  very 
well  and  makes  a  powerful  case  for  it.  I 
insert  his  remarks  in  their  entirety.  I 
believe  we  can  all  benefit  by  reading 
them. 

The  remarks  follow: 

I  Prom  the  Harlan  (Iowa)  Tribune, 

Apr.  23, 19701 

An  Angrt  "Old"  Man  in  the  Land  of 

THE  YOtJNC 

(By  Dr.  Ross  Toole) 

I  am  49  years  old.  It  took  me  many  years 
and  considerable  anguish  to  get  where  I  am — 
which  Isn't  much  of  anyplace  except  ex- 
urbla.  I  was  nurtured  In  depression;  I  lost 
four  years  to  war;  I  am  Invested  with 
sweat;  I  have  bad  one  coronary;  I  am  a 
"liberal,"  square  and  I  am  a  professor.  I  am 
sick  of  the  "younger  generation,"  hippies, 
ylpples,  militants  and  nonsense. 

I  am  a  professor  of  history  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Montsoia,  and  I  am  supposed  to 
have  "liaison"  with  the  young.  Worse  still 
I  am  father  of  seven  children.  They  range 
in  age  from  7  to  33 — and  I  am  fed  up  with 
nonsense. 

I  am  tired  of  being  blamed,  maimed  and 
contrite;  I  am  tired  of  tolerance  and  the 
reaching  out  (which  is  always  my  function) 
for  understanding.  I  am  sick  of  the  total 
irrationality  of  the  campus  "rebel,"  whose 
bearded  visage,  dirty  hair,  body  odor  and 
"tactics"  are  childish  but  brutal,  naive  but 
dangerous,  and  the  essence  of  arrogant  ty- 
ranny— the  tyranny  of  spoiled  brats. 

I  am  terrlby  disturbed  that  I  may  be  In- 
cubating more  of  the  same.  Our  household 
is  permissive,  our  approach  to  discipline  Is 
an  apology  and  a  retreat  from  standards — 
usually  accompanied  by  a  gift  In  cash  or 
kind. 

It's  time  to  call  a  bait:  time  to  live  m 
an  adult  world  where  we  belong  and  time 
to  put  these  people  In  their  places.  We  owe 
the  "younger  generation"  what  all  "older 
generations"  have  owed  younger  genera- 
tions— love,  protection,  to  a  point  and  re- 
spect when  they  deserve  It. 

We  do  not  owe  them  our  souls,  our  privacy, 
our  whole  lives,  and  above  all,  we  do  not  owe 
them  immunity  from  our  mistakes,  or  their 
own. 

Every  generation  makes  mistakes,  always 
has  and  always  will.  We  have  made  our 
share,  but  my  generation  baa  made  America 
the  moet  affluent  country  on  earth;  it  has 
tackled  head  on  a  racial  problem  which  no 
nation  on  earth  In  the  history  of  mankind 
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bad  dared  to  do.  It  has  publicly  declared  war 
on  poverty  and  It  has  gone  to  the  moon: 
it  has  desegregated  schools  and  abolished 
polio;  It  has  presided  over  the  beginning  of 
what  is  probably  the  greatest  social  and  eco- 
nomic  revolution  in  man's  history. 

It  has  begun  these  things,  not  finished 
them.  It  has  declared  Itself  and  committed 
itself,  and  taxed  itself,  and  damn  near  run 
Itself  into  the  ground  in  the  cause  of  social 
justice  and  reform. 

Its  mistakes  are  fewer  than  my  father's 
generation — or  his  father's  or  his.  Its  greatest 
mistake  is  not  Vietnam;  it  is  the  abdication 
of  its  first  responsibility,  its  pusillanimous 
capitulation  to  Its  youth,  and  Its  sick  pre- 
occupation with  the  problems,  the  mind,  the 
iwyche,  the  ralson  d'etre  of  the  young. 

Since  when  have  children  ruled  this  coun- 
try? By  virtue  of  what  right  by  what  acom- 
pllshment  should  thousands  of  teen-agers, 
wet  behind  the  ears  and  utterly  without  the 
benefit  of  having  lived  long  enough  to  have 
either  judgment  or  wisdom,  beccxne  the 
sages  of  our  time? 

The  psychologists,  the  educators  and 
preachers  say  the  young  are  rebelling  against 
our  archaic  mores  and  morals,  our  material- 
istic approaches  to  life,  our  failures  in  diplo- 
macy, our  terrible  Ineptitude  In  racial  mat- 
ters, our  narrowness  as  parents,  our  blind- 
ness to  the  root  ills  of  society.  Balderdash. 

Society  hangs  together  by  the  stitching  of 
many  threads.  No  18-year-oId  is  simply  the 
product  of  his  18  years;  he  Is  the  product  of 
3000  years  of  the  development  of  mankind — 
and  throughout  those  years,  injustice  has 
existed  and  been  fought;  rules  have  grown 
outmoded  and  been  changed:  doom  has  hung 
over  men  and  been  avoided;  unjust  wars 
have  occurred;  pain  has  been  the  cost  of 
progress — and  man  has  persevered. 

As  a  professor  and  the  father  of  seven,  I 
have  watched  this  new  generation  and  con- 
cluded that  most  of  them  are  fine.  A  minor- 
ity are  not — and  the  trouble  Is  that  that 
minority  threatens  to  tyrannize  the  majority 
and  take  over. 

I  dislike  that  minority;  I  am  aghast  that 
the  majority  "takes"  it  and  allows  itself  to 
be  used.  And  I  address  myself  to  both  the 
minority  and  the  majority.  I  speak  partly  as 
a  historian,  partly  as  a  father  and  partly  as 
one  fed  up,  mlddleaged  and  angry  member 
of  the  so-called  "establishment" — which,  by 
the  way,  is  nothing  but  a  euphemism  for 
"society." 

Common  courtesy  and  a  regard  for  the 
opinions  of  others  Is  not  merely  a  decoration 
on  the  pie  crust  of  society.  It  Is  the  heart 
of  the  pie.  Too  many  "youngsters"  are  ego- 
centric boors.  They  vriU  not  listen,  they  will 
only  shout  down.  They  will  not  discuss  but, 
like  four-year-olds,  they  throw  rocks  and 
shout. 

Arrogance  is  obnoxious;  It  Is  also  destruc- 
tive. Society  has  drastically  ostracized  arro- 
gance without  the  backing  of  demonstrable 
accomplishment.  Why,  then,  do  we  tolerate 
arrogant  slobs  who  occupy  our  homes,  our 
administration  buildings,  our  streets  and 
parks,  urinating  on  our  beliefs  and  defiling 
our  premises? 

It  Isi'not  the  police  we  need  (our  genera- 
tion and  theirs),  it  Is  an  ezpresslen  of  our 
disgust  and  disdain.  Yet,  we  do  more  than 
permit  It,  we  dignify  It  with  IntrospecUve 
flagellation.  Somehow  it  is  our  fault.  Balder- 
dash again! 

Sensitivity  is  not  the  property  of  the 
young,  nor  was  it  Invented  In  1950.  The  young 
of  any  generation  have  felt  the  same  impulse 
to  grow,  to  reach  out,  to  touch  stars,  to  live 
freely  and  to  let  the  minds  loose  along  imex- 
plored  corridors.  Young  men  and  young 
women  have  always  stood  on  the  same  hill 
and  felt  the  same  vague  sense  of  restraint 
that  separated  them  from  the  ultimate  ex- 
perience— the  sudden  and  coiiv>lete  expan- 
sion of  the  mind,  the  final  hilflllment.  It  Is 
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one  of  the  oldest,  sweetest  «nd  most  bitter 
experiences  of  manltlnd. 

Today's  young  people  did  not  Invent  It; 
they  do  not  own  it.  And  what  they  seek  to 
attain,  all  mankind  has  sought  to  attain 
throughout  the  ages.  Shall  we.  therefore,  ap- 
prove the  presumed  attainment  of  It  through 
heroin,  speed.  LSD  and  other  drugs? 

And  shall  we.  permlsslvely.  let  them  poison 
themselves  simply  because,  as  In  most  other 
respects,  we  feel  vaguely  guilty  because  we 
brought  them  Into  the  world? 

Again.  It  Is  not  police  raids  and  tougher 
laws  that  we  need;  It  Is  merely  strength.  The 
strength  to  explain.  In  our  potty,  middle- 
aged  way,  that  what  they  seek,  we  sought: 
that  It  Is  somewhere  but  not  here  and  sure 
as  hell  not  In  drugs:  that.  In  the  meanwhile, 
they  will  cease  and  desist  the  poison  game. 
And  this  we  must  explain  early  and  bard — 
and  then  police  It  ourselves. 

Society,  "The  EsUbllshment."  Is  not  a 
foreign  thing  we  seek  to  Impose  on  the  young. 
We  know  It  Is  far  from  perfect.  We  dIcKnot 
make  It;  we  have  only  sought  to  change  it. 
The  fact  that  we  have  only  been  minimally 
successful  is  the  story  of  ail  generations — as 
It  will  be  the  story  of  the  generaUon  cotnlng 
up.  Yet  we  have  worked  a  number  of  won- 
ders. We  have  changed  It. 

We  are  deeply  concerned  about  our  fail- 
ures; we  have  not  solved  the  racial  problem 
but  we  have  faced  It;  we  are  terribly  wor- 
ried about  the  degradation  of  our  environ- 
ment, about  Injustlcea.  inequities,  the  mili- 
tary-Industrial complev^  and  bureavicracy. 
But  we  have  attacked  ifcese  things.  We  have, 
all  our  lives,  taken  arm:^  against  our/ sea  of 
troubles — and  fought  effectively. 

But  we  also  have  fought  with  y'ratlonal 
knowledge  of  the  strength  w_oat^versary: 
and,  above  all.  knowing  that  the  war  is  one 
of  attrition  in  which  the  "unconditional 
surrender"  of  the  forces  of  evU  Is  not  about 
to  occur  We  win.  If  we  win  at  all.  slowly  and 
painfully.  That  Is  the  kind  of  war  society  baa 
always  fought,  because  man  is  what  he  Is. 

Knowing  this,  why  do  we  listen  subservi- 
ently to  the  violent  tacticians  of  the  new 
generation?  Either  they  have  total  victory  by 
Wednesday  next  or  bum  down  our  carefully 
built  barricades  in  adolescent  pique:  either 
they  win  now  or  flee  off  to  a  commune  and 
quit:  either  they  solve  all  problems  this  week 
or  Join  a  wrecking  crew  of  paranoids. 

Touth  has  always  been  characterized  by 
Impatient  idealism.  If  it  were  not.  there 
would  be  no  change.  But  impatient  idealism 
doea  not  extend  to  guns,  fire  bombs,  riots, 
vicious  arrogance,  and  instant  gratification. 
That  la  not  Idealism;  it  Is  chlldUh  tyranny. 
The  worst  of  It  is  that  we  (professors  and 
faculties  in  particular)  in  a  paroxysm  of 
self-abnegation  and  apology,  go  along,  abdi- 
cate, apologise  as  if  we  had  personally  cre- 
ated the  ills  of  the  world — and  thus  lend 
ourselves  to  chaos.  We  are  the  led,  not  the 
leaders.  And  we  are  fools. 

As  a  professor  I  meet  the  actlvlsu  and  rev- 
olutionaries every  day.  They  are  Inexcusably 
Ignorant.  If  you  want  to  make  a  revolution, 
do  you  not  study  the  ways  to  do  It?  Of  courae 
not!  Che  Guevarra  become*  their  hero.  He 
failed;  he  died  in  the  Jungles  of  Bolivia  with 
an  army  of  six.  His  every  move  was  a  miscal- 
culation and  a  mistake.  Ifao  Tse  Tung  and 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh  led  revolutions  based  on  a 
peasantry  and  an  overwhelmingly  anclen*.  ru- 
ral economy.  They  are  the  pattern  makers 
for  the  SDS  and  the  student  militants. 

I  have  yet  to  talk  to  an  'activist '  who  haa 
read  Crane  Brlnton's  "The  Anatomy  of  Revo- 
lution." or  who  Is  familiar  with  the  works  of 
Jefferson.  Washington,  Paine.  Adams  or  even 
Marx  or  Bnfrels  And  I  have  yet  to  talk  to  a 
•tudent  militant  who  haa  read  about  racism 
e'.seuhere  and  who  underataitda.  even  primi- 
tively, the  tong  and  wondrous  struggle  of  the 
NAACP  and  the  genius  of  Martin  LuU>er 
K'ng — whose  name  they  invariably  take  in 
vain. 
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An  old  and  scarred  member  of  the  wars  of 
organized  labor  is  the  U.S.  in  the  1930's  re- 
cently remarked  to  me  "these  'radicals' 
couldnt  organize  well  enough  to  produce  a 
sensible  platform  let  alone  revolt  their  way 
out  at  a  paper  bag."  But  they  can,  because 
we  let  them  d^troy  our  universities,  make 
our  parks  untenable,  make  a  shambles  of 
our  streets,  and  insult  our  flag. 

I  assert  that  we  are  in  trouble  with  this 
younger  generation  not  because  we  have 
failed  our  country,  not  because  of  affluence 
or  stupidity,  not  because  we  are  antldeluvlan, 
not  because  we  are  middle-class  material- 
ists— but  simply  because  we  have  failed  to 
keep  that  generation  in  its  place  and  we  have 
failed  to  put  them  back  there  when  they  got 
out  of  it.  We  have  the  power;  we  do  not  have 
the  will.  We  have  the  right,  we  have  not 
exercised  It. 

To  the  extent  that  we  now  rely  on  the 
police,  mace,  the  National  Guard,  tear  gas. 
steel  fences  and  a  wringing  of  hands,  we  will 
fall. 

What  we  need  is  a  reappraisal  of  our  own 
middle-class  selves,  our  worth  and  our  hard- 
won  progress.  We  need  to  use  disdain,  not 
mace,  we  need  to  reassess  a  weapon  we  came 
by  the  hard  way,  by  travail  and  labor.  Arm 
authority  as  parents,  teachers,  businessmen, 
workers  and  politicians. 

The  vast  majority  of  our  children  from  1 
to  20  are  fine  kids.  We  need  to  back  this 
majority  with  authority  and  with  the  firm 
conviction  that  we  owe  it  to  them  and  to 
ourselves.  Enough  of  apology,  enough  of 
analysis,  enough  of  our  abdication  or  re- 
sponsibility, enough  of  the  denial  of  our  own 
maturity  and  good  sense.  The  best  place  to 
start  is  at  home.  But.  the  most  practical  and 
most  effective  place  right  now.  is  our  cam- 
puses. This  does  not  mean  a  fiood  of  angry 
edicts,  a  sudden  clamp  down,  a  "new" 
policy.  It  simply  means  that  faculties  should 
stop  pla^Bog  chicken,  that  demonstrators 
should  be  met  not  with  police  but  with  ex- 
pulsions. The  power  to  expell  (strangely  un- 
used) has  been  the  legitimate  recourse  of 
universities  since  1309. 

More  importantly  It  means  that  at  fresh- 
man orientation,  whatever  form  it  takes,  the 
administration  should  set  forth  the  ground 
rules— not  belligerently  but  forth-rlghtly. 

A  university  is  the  microcosm  of  society 
Itself.  It  cannot  function  without  rules  for 
conduct.  It  cannot,  as  society  cannot,  legis- 
late morals.  It  U  dealing  with  young  men 
and  women.  18  to  23. 

But  it  can.  and  must,  promulgate  rules.  It 
cannot  function  without  order — and,  there- 
fore, who  disrupts  order  must  leave.  It  can- 
not '  permit  students  to  determine  when, 
what  and  where  they  shall  be  Uught;  it  can- 
not permit  the  occupation  of  its  premises, 
in  violation  of  ita  premises.  In  violation  of 
its  premises.  In  violation  both  of  the  law  and 
its  regulations,  by  "militants." 

There  is  room  within  the  university  com- 
plex for  basic  student  participation  but  there 
is  no  room  for  slobe.  disruption  and  violence. 
The  first  obligation  of  the  administration  is 
to  lay  down  the  rules  early,  clearly  and  posi- 
tively, and  to  attach  to  this  sUtement  the 
penalty  for  vlolaUon.  It  U  profoundly 
simple — and  the  failure  to  state  it — in  ad- 
vance— is  the  salient  failure  of  univeralty  ad- 
ministrators in  this  age. 

Expulsion  is  a  dreaded  verdict.  The  admin- 
istration merely  needs  to  make  it  clear,  quit* 
dispassionately,  that  expulsion  is  the  Inevi- 
table consequences  of  violation  of  the  rules. 
Among  the  rule*,  even  though  It  seems  gra- 
tuitous, should  be  these : 

1.  Violence,  armed  or  otherwise,  the  force- 
ful occupation  of  buildings,  the  Intimidation 
by  covert  or  overt  act  of  any  student  or  fac- 
ulty member  or  administrative  personnel,  the 
occupation  of  any  university  property,  field, 
park,  building.  lot  or  other  place,  shall  be 
cause  for  expansion. 

2.  The  disruption  of  any  dasa,  directly  or 
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indirectly,  by  voice  of  presence  or  the  de- 
struction of  any  university  property,  shall  be 
cause  of  expulsion. 

This  is  neither  new  nor  revolutionary.  It  is 
merely  the  reassertlon  of  an  old.  accepted 
and  necessary  right  of  the  administration  of 
any  such  institution.  And  the  faculty  should 
be  informed,  flrmly.  of  this  reassertlon.  be- 
fore trouble  starU.  This  does  not  constitute 
provocatiam.  It  Is  one  of  the  oldest  rights  and 
necessities  of  the  university  community.  The 
failure  of  university  administrators  to  use  it 
is  one  of  the  mysteries  of  our  permissive 
age — and  the  blame  must  fall  largely  on  fac- 
ulties because  they  have  consistently  pres- 
sured administrators  not  to  act. 

Suppose  the  students  refuse  to  recognize 
expulsions,  suppose  they  march,  riot,  strike. 
The  police?  No.  The  matter,  by  prearrange- 
ment.  publicly  stated,  should  then  pass  to 
the  courts. 

If  buildings  are  occupied,  the  court  enjoins 
the  participating  students.  It  has  the  awful 
power  to  declare  them  In  contempt.' If  vio- 
lence ensues.  It  is  vlolaUon  of  the  court's 
order.  Courts  are  not  subject  to  fears,  not 
part  of  the  action. 

Too  simple?  Not  at  all.  Merely  an  old  proc- 
ess which  we  seem  to  have  forgotten.  It  is  too 
direct  for  those  who  seek  to  employ  Freudian 
analysis,  too  positive  for  "academic  senates" 
who  long  for  philosophical  debate  and  too 
proaalc  for  those  who  seek  orgiastic  self  con- 
demnation. 

This  is  a  country  full  of  decent,  worried 
people  like  myself.  It  is  also  a  country  full  of 
people  fed-up  with  nonsense.  We  need  (those 
of  tis  over  30) — tax  ridden,  harried,  conj^ised. 
weary  and  beat-up — to  reassert  our  hard  won 
prerogatives.  It  is  our  country,  too.  We  have 
fought  for  It,  bled  for  it,  dreamed  for  It.  and 
we  live  It.  It  is  time  to  reclaim  it. 


DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA  ENVIRON- 
MENT—ANOTHER DAY  ON  THE 
WELFARE  PLANTATION 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  4.  1970 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  environment  continues  to 
be  a  comedian's  plantation. 

Sunday,  a  local  minister,  apparently  In 
reaction  to  legislation  passed  by  Congress 
to  protect  the  District  citizens — preached 
to  his  congregation  that  they  shoot  police 
officers  who  attempt  to  execute  the  laws 
enacted  by  Concress. 

The  Metrorxjlltan  Police  Department, 
seeking  to  ovrercome  the  police  recruit- 
ment problem,  has  hired  a  Black  United 
Front  foiinder  as  its  recniltlng  coordi- 
nator. The  new  police  recruiter  admits 
that  he  has  been  a  severe  critic  of  the 
Police  Department  but  feels  that  he  can 
recniit  a  "different  breed  of  cat."  So,  the 
Washington,  D.C..  Police  Department  will 
be  full  strength — at  least  on  the  payroll. 

At  a  time  when  many  are  concerned 
about  malnutrition  and  poverty,  a  Cali- 
fornia grape  plucker  named  Chavez 
drops  In  on  our  Nation's  Capital  preach- 
ing malnutrition  to  the  poor  "limousine 
liberals"  unless  he  gets  a  percentage  of 
the  working  grape  pickers'  earnings. 

And  in  the  meantime,  the  baby  doctor 
Is  again  getting  arrested:  this  time  for 
trading  "religious  services"  across  from 
the  White  House. 

Dr.  Speck  has  apparently  given  up  on 
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telling  people  how  to  raise  children.  He 
now  wants  to  become  a  militant  religious 
exhibitionist. 

I  Include  several  related  newscllppings 
which  follow : 

I  From  the  Washington  Post,  May  4,  1970] 

Pasto*  Sats  Shoot  Policx  Who  Break  In — 

"No-Knock"  D.C.  Cximc  Bill  Scokcd 

(By  Betty  Medager) 

In  an  attack  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
crime  bill,  the  senior  minister  at  all  Souls 
Unitarian  Church,  16th  and  Harvard  Streets 
NW,  told  his  congregation  yesterday  to  shoot 
anyone  who  breaks  into  their  homes  without 
a  warrant. 

In  a  sermon  the  Rev.  David  Eaton  said 
required  much  "agonizing"  on  his  part,  he 
challenged  "liberals  to  become  radicals"  In 
order  to  defeat  the  D.C.  crime  bill. 

His  advice  springs  from  his  anger  with 
the  "no-knock"  provision  in  the  bill.  It 
would  permit  police  immediate  entry  into 
private  homes  where  there  Is  "reasonable  be- 
lief" evidence  is  likely  to  be  destroyed. 

Tlie  omnibus  D.C.  crime  bill,  now  in 
House-Senate  conference,  gives  permission, 
In  some  cases,  for  policemen  to  enter  homes 
without  a  warrant  and  without  knocking. 

FOKCKTUL  SERMON 

Midway  in  his  forceful  sermon.  Mr.  Eaton, 
who  also  la  chairman  of  the  DC.  Human 
Relations  Commission,  said: 

"I  suggest  to  you  and  I  instruct  myself 
that,  because  of  the  oppression  that  is  grow- 
ing in  this  country,  any  time  a  person  break* 
Into  your  home  vrithout  a  warrant,  shoo4 
him." 

There  was  a  loud  gasp  from  at  least  one 
person  in  the  congregation  as  the  words 
"shoot  him"  were  uttered  by  the  minister. 

He  also  advised  the  congregation  that  if 
the  DC.  crime  bill  U  a;^roved  by  Congress, 
those  responsible  for  its  passage  and  those 
policemen  responsible  for  administering  it 
"should  be  socially  oetraciEed  by  the  com- 
mxuilty." 

In  an  interview  after  the  service,  Mr.  Eaton 
said  he  previously  never  had  advised  anyone 
to  shoot  another  person. 

"it's    so    OPPRESSIVK" 

He  added: 

"But  since  reading  this  bill,  I've  come  to 
think  it's  so  oppressive  that  people  in  what 
■ociety  calls  responsible  positions  have  to  do 
everything  we  can  so  it  does  not  pass." 

Mr.  Eaton  told  the  congregation  of  the 
area's  leading  Unltarian-Universallst  con- 
gregation he  thought  the  crime  bill  was 
"symptomatic  of  the  same  kind  of  repression 
that  existed  in  Hitler's  Oermany." 

In  addition  to  the  "no-knock"  provision, 
the  House  version  of  the  bill  also  would 
expand  legal  wiretaps,  reorganize  the  city's 
courts,  require  Juveniles  between  16  and  18 
accused  of  certain  felonlea  to  be  tried  as 
adults,  and  authorize  "preventive  detention" 
of  some  suspects. 

"Regardless  of  your  political  persuasion," 
■aid  Mr.  Eaton,  "you  should  be  able  to  see 
that  this  country  is  in  the  embryonic  stage 
of  the  same  kind  of  oppression  that  Hitler 
practiced." 

"Sure,  I'm  concerned  about  Cambodia,"  be 
told  the  approxlinately  450  persons  at  the 
■errlce.  "But  what  we're  doing  in  Cambodia, 
in  Vietnam.  Is  only  symptomatic  of  the  kind 
of  oppression  I've  been  experiencing  here 
all  my  life. ' 

The  wiretap  provision  of  the  bill,  he  said, 
would  allow  officials  to  "do  legally  what 
they've  already  been  doing  to  my  phone  for 
the  past  three  years." 

Replying  to  those  whom  Mr.  Eaton  said 
would  ask.  "How  can  you  as  a  clergyman 
suggest  that  we  shoot  anyone?"  he  said.  "I 
call  it  righteous  indignation  ...  If  you  ar« 
not  willing  to  die  for  something,  then  llf* 
la  not  worth  living.  I  am  willing  to  dl«.  . . 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

".  .  .  More  so-called  reasonable  men  and 
women — biologists,  engineers.  Journalists, 
teachers — must  understand  that  they  must 
become  radical  in  terms  of  making  their 
opinions  felt .  . . 

"If  you  want  a  historical  example  of  radi- 
cal action,  I  refer  you  to  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
who  became  righteously  indignant  and  had 
to  overthrow  the  money-changers  In  the 
temple. 

"Liberals  have  become  so  mealy-mouthed 
and  fearful  today  they  can't  express  their 
opinions  except  at  a  cocktail  party  or  among 
friends." 

If  such  forceful  stands  as  this  polarize  the 
country.  "Then  so  be  it,"  said  the  minister. 
"Evil  and  good  always  have  been  polarized." 

After  the  service,  in  an  Interview,  Mr. 
Eaton,  who  has  been  senior  minister  at  AU 
Soul's  since  September,  said  he  was  not 
worried  about  the  reactions  of  the  members 
of  the  church.  "What  other  people  think  of 
me  is  not  my  primary  concern,"  he  said. 

"I'm  not  endorsing  violence."  he  told  a 
reporter.  "I'm  endorsing  a  reaction  to  violent 
oppression,  the  only  kind  of  reaction  that 
Hitler's  storm  troopers  can  understand." 

The  sermon  was  begun  and  concluded  with 
the  singing  of  "Edelweiss,"  a  song  from  "The 
Sound  of  Music."  The  song  is  about  a  little 
white  flower  that  grows  in  the  Alps.  The 
flower,  to  the  Austrian  people  fleeing  the 
Nazis,  symbolized  their  determinatloa  to 
survive. 

Mr.  Eaton,  37,  was  dean  of  student  re- 
sources and  an  assistant  professor  of  phi- 
losophy at  Federal  City  College  prior  to  be- 
coming senior  minister  at  All  Souls  Church, 
which  is  in  Upper  Cardoza  area. 

(From  the  Washington  Star,  Apr.  26,  1970] 

Black  Activist  To  Aid  Policx  in  RECKornNO 

(By  Woody  West) 

As  part  of  an  intensive  drive  to  attract 
local  residents  to  become  policemen  here,  the 
Metropolitan  Police  Department  has  hired 
Calvin  Rolark,  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Black  United  Front,  as  its  recruiting  coordi- 
nator. 

Rolark,  who  publishes  the  Washington  In- 
former, will  hold  the  post  for  six  weeks  as 
the  department  gears  its  recruiting  effort  to 
reach  an  authorized  strength  of  5,100  by 
June  30,  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 

Rolark  will  be  on  leave  of  absence  from  his 
post  as  the  United  Planning  Organization's 
liaison  to  the  3rd  District  Model  Police  Proj- 
ect during  the  period. 

James  Murray,  the  department's  personnel 
director,  said  the  drive  "will  be  an  all-out 
effort"  to  attract  and  process  local  men  to 
the  force,  now  at  a  strength  of  4,174. 

Murray  said  that  a  "preponderance"  of  the 
new  recruits  probably  would  be  black.  He 
aaid  that  the  recruiting  drive  in  the  last  sev- 
eral months  has  drawn  about  an  equal  pro- 
portion of  blacks  and  whites. 

Rolark,  43,  who  also  heads  the  United 
Black  Fund  set  up  to  compete  directly  with 
the  traditional  United  Olvers  Fund,  said 
that  blacks  must  now  use  the  police  depart- 
ment "as  they  have  used  the  Army"  to  move 
into  key  positions  of  responsibility  and 
achievement. 

Murray  said  police  cadets,  from  18  to  30 
years,  also  will  be  sought  during  the  drive, 
which  will  include  visits  to  city  and  sub- 
urban high  schools,  area  colleges,  and  per- 
sonal contacts.  Plans  also  are  being  consid- 
ered for  a  telethon  and  other  community  ac- 
tivities. Rolark  said. 

Because  of  the  recently  approved  reduc- 
tion to  30  of  the  minimum  age  requirement 
for  policemen,  nearly  360  of  the  present 
cadets  will  be  eligible  for  graduation  between 
now  and  June  30,  opening  these  billets  for 
new  cadets. 

Indicative  of  the  concentration  on  local 
residents,  Murray  said,  was  that  six  of  the 
10  recruiting  teams  that  have  been  touring 
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the  nation  will  be  pulled  back  to  Washing- 
ton to  aid  the  drive  here. 

Recruiters  will  visit  Opportunities  Indus- 
trialization Centers  and  anti-poverty  centers 
to  try  to  reach  qualified  men  or  men  who  can 
be  qualified,  and  to  convince  them  of  the  op- 
portunities a  police  career  offers. 

Murray  said  that  "we  felt  there  were  many 
local  persons  who  needed  to  be  approached 
in  a  different  manner  than  in  the  past,"  and 
that  the  local  drive  was  being  directed  to 
this  end. 

Rolark  said,  "I  have  been  a  critic,  a  severe 
critic,  of  the  police  department.  But  I  think 
this  is  the  direction  we  have  got  to  go — 
this  is  a  different  breed  of  cat.  younger, 
smarter,  and  capable  of  being  thoroughly 
professional  policemen." 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  May  4, 1970) 

Supporters  op  Grape  Strike  Hold  D.C. 

Rally  Atter  March 

(ByMarttn  Welz) 

About  1,000  supporters  of  the  grape  boy- 
cott and  strike  held  a  rally  outside  the  Ag- 
riculture Department  yesterday  after  many 
of  them  had  completed  the  last  leg  of  a 
three-day,  30-mlle  march  from  Columbia, 
Md. 

Cesar  Chavez,  leader  of  the  4^-year-old 
strike  and  head  of  the  strikers'  tinion.  the 
United  Farm  Workers  Organizing  Commit- 
tee. AFL-CIO.  was  one  of  several  labor,  poli- 
tical and  church  leaders  who  addressed  the 
3:45  p.m.  rally. 

Chavez  charged,  "The  government  almost 
directly  subsidizes  the  (grape)  growers." 
who,  in  turn,  use  the  money  "to  keep  the 
union  out." 

Supporters  of  the  farm  tinlon's  strike  to 
win  recognition  from  California  table-grape 
growers  assert  that  the  Defense  Department 
has  increased  grape  purchases  over  the  last 
two  years.  The  union  is  based  in  Delano, 
Calif. 

Noting  his  union  recently  signed  Its  first 
contract  with  a  grower  of  fresh  table  grapes, 
Chavez  said  his  message  to  the  Defense  and 
Agriculture  Departments  is  that  it's  "Okay 
now  to  buy  grapes,  provided  they're  union 
grapes." 

Organizers  said  one  purpose  of  the  march 
and  rally  was  to  proclaim  that  the  union- 
pressed,  nationwide  boycott  of  nonunion 
grapes  will  continue. 

In  addition,  Andrew  Imutan.  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  union,  said  the  demonstration 
challenged  the  lack  of  collective  bargaining 
and  acceptable  health  and  safety  protection 
for  farm  workers. 

Other  speakers   included   Sen.   ,  Rep. 

,  CynthU  Wedel,  head  of  the  National 

Council  of  Churches,  and  former  Labor  Sec- 
retary Wlllard  Wlrtz. 

The  speakers'  backdrop  was  the  union's 
banner — a  black  eagle  in  a  white  circle  on  a 
red  field.  The  audience's  cry  of  api»oval  was 
"Huelga,"  Spanish  for  "strike." 

The  same  banners  were  displayed  and 
cries  heard  during  the  inarch,  which  began 
with  175  persons  Friday  and  ended  with  al- 
most 1.000  yesterday. 

Marchers  Included  many  Baltimore  college 
and  seminary  students  as  well  as  boycott 
supporters  and  members  of  several  unions 
from  various  Eastern  cities. 

I  From  the  Washington  Post,  May  4,   1970] 

Protest  Oroup  Is  Arrkstkd — Spock  Among 

74  IN  Area  op  WBirs  House 

(By  Neil  Maurer) 

Dr.  Benjamin  Spock  and  73  others  were 
arrested  yesterday  when  they  conducted  a 
religious  service  on  the  sidewalk  across  from 
the  White  House  to  protest  the  sending  of 
American  troops  into  Cambodia. 

The  short  religious  service,  which  drew 
slightly  more  than  100  persons,  was  nearing 
its  end  when  PaA  Police  Lt.  A.  P.  Quails 
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told  tb*  partlclpanu  th«  demoiutrmtlon  wss 
not  leg»l  And  they  would  bAv*  to  mov*  on. 

When  he  attempted  to  pull  the  R«t.  0*Tld 
Hunter,  aecretary  general  of  the  National 
Council  of  Churches,  to  one  aide  and  told 
him  the  service  would  have  to  end.  Mr.  Hun* 
ter  knelt  down  and  the  others  followed. 
uruszD  A  micrr 

A  police  spokesman  said  last  night  that 
leaders  of  the  gathering  asked  for  a  permit 
to  demonstrate,  but  were  turned  down.  Such 
permits  require  IS  days'  advance  notice,  the 
spokesman  said. 

Among  the  51  men  and  33  women  arrested 
and  charged  with  "failure  to  move  on"  were 
the  Rev.  John  Bennett,  president  of  Union 
Theological  Seminary;  his  wife;  the  Rev. 
Malcolm  Boyd,  Episcopal  priest  and  author 
of  "Are  You  Running  With  Me.  Jesus?":  Dr. 
Rosemary  Reuther.  from  the  School  of  ^eU- 
glon  at  Howard  University;  Herbert  S.  Miller, 
Georgetown  University  law  professor;  Sam 
Brown,  one  of  the  coordinators  of  the  re- 
cently disbanded  Vietnam  Moratorium  Com- 
mittee: Spook,  and  Mr.  Hunter. 

All  of  those  listed  above,  and  most  of  the 
others,  posted  t2S  collateral.  They  will  either 
forfeit  the  collateral  or  appear  In  the  Court 
of  General  Sessions  today.  One  woman  and 
five  men  elected  to  spend  the  night  In  Jail. 

The  arrests  were  made  without  force  after 
Park  Police  explained  the  violation  to  each 
person  Two  had  to  be  carried.  The  others 
walked  to  the  patrol  wagons. 

SATS   U.S.    USXS   VTOIXNCS 

Dr.  Spock,  famed  pediatrician  and  long- 
time war  critic,  said,  "the  American  people 
must  wake  up  In  time."  Asked  If  protesters 
should  use  violence,  he  said,  "No."  but  added, 
"the  government  Is  the  one  using  violence. 
In  Vietnam  and  Cambodia." 

Brown  called  the  President's  expansion  of 
the  war  Into  Cambodia  "blatantly  unconsti- 
tutional." 

The  service,  which  began  at  4  p.m.,  waa 
sponsored  by  the  New  Mobilization  Commit- 
tee, the  Clergy  and  Laymen  Concerned  About 
Vietnam  and  the  Fellowship  of  ReconcUi' 
atlon 

Mr.  Hunter  traced  the  history  of  VJB.  In- 
volvement In  Southeast  Asia.  "Our  Interwt 
from  the  beginning  has  been  our  own  na- 
tional interest.**  he  said. 

"We  put  In  our  own  puppet  president  In 
Saigon.  Shame." 

"Shame,"  the  crowd  replied. 

"When  he  was  no  longer  useful  to  us,  we 
let  him  be  murdered,"  said  Mr.  Hunter. 
"Shame." 

"Shame,"  the  crowd  replied. 

{Prom  the  Washington  Star.  May  I.  1970] 

PtTBLic  Housnrc  Rents  Cut  fo«  S.OOO  Fajoues 

(By  Harvey  Kabaker) 

Rent  reductions  for  some  3,000  famlUea  and 
elderly  persons  living  In  District  public  hous- 
ing were  put  into  effect  today,  and  3.000  to 
3.500  more  will  get  decreases  later,  the  city's 
public  housing  agency  annoaneed. 

Reductions  may  be  as  little  as  $1  a  month, 
or  as  much  as  $23  or  more.  Although  paper- 
work n>*7  UJte  until  May  16,  the  adjustments 
will  '^  retroactive  to  March  34.  the  deadline 
set  t  y  the  Brooke  Amendment  in  the  housing 
law  enacted  last  year  by  Congress. 

Referred  to  by  the  name  of  Its  sponsor. 

.  the  legislation  forbids  public  housing 

renu  to  exceed  25  percent  of  a  tenant's 
Income. 

The  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment— and  the  National  Capital  Hous- 
ing Authority  in  the  District — have  been  un- 
der heavy  pressure  from  tenant  groups  to 
expedite  the  Brooke  Amendment.  On  Mon- 
day the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals,  in  a  suit 
brought  by  Neighborhood  Legal  Service  on 
behalf  of  the  National  Tenants  Organization 
and  other  tenants,  ordered  HUD  to  show  na- 
tional progress  in  reducing  renU  to  the  25 
percent  limit. 
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MAT  ncroax  rosMULA 

By  May  5,  depending  on  HUD's  response, 
the  appeals  court  may  Impose  Its  own  for- 
mula for  determining  the  rent  to  be  charged 
the  nation's  300,000  public  housing  tenants 
who  pay  more  than  a  fourth  of  their  income 
for  rent.  NCHA  was  given  a  May  15  deadline 
in  a  previous  action  in  U.S.  District  Court. 

Edward  Aronov.  NCHA  executive  director, 
said  he  could  not  estimate  how  much  the  re- 
ductions would  coat  the  housing  authority. 
The  Brooke  Amendment,  however,  not  only 
authorizes  reimbursement  of  that  amount  by 
HUD,  but  al5o  provides  a  new  subsidy  of  the 
difference  t>etween  the  tenant's  reduced  rent 
and  the  operating  cost  of  the  unit. 

Unsfflclal  estimates  pl.ice  the  total  subsidy 
here  at  around  93  million  a  year. 

HUD  has  budgeted  t30  million  for  Brooke 
Amendment  grants — which  Include  balling 
out  se.yersKlocal  authorities  with  the  worst 
deflcKs.  Critics  say  that  amount  is  not 
enodgh  and  Indicate  that  Secretary  George 
W.,  Romney  and  Asst.  Secretary  Lawrence  M. 
Co^  are  attempting  to  minimize  benefits  of 
tt^  legislation.  HUD  pleads  general  budget- 
restraints. 


•^' 
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\  Estimated  impact  of  the  rent  reductions 

bbts: 

About  3,000.  mostly  elderly  persons  with 
very  low  Incomes,  now  pay  $50  a  month  for 
efficiency  apartments  or  $55  for  one  bedroom. 
Some  of  this  group  pay  a  "flat"  rent  up  to  $85 
for  six  bedrooms.  Roughly  three-fourths  of 
them,  about  1,500,  will  have  their  rents  re- 
duced an  average  of  $15  a  month. 

Rent  Is  pegged  to  income  for  5.500  to  0,000 
families  who  now  pay  between  $37  a  month 
(minimum  rent  for  an  efficiency)  to  $136  a 
month  (maximum  rent  for  up  to  six  bedroom* 
or  $7,400  net  annual  income).  About  half, 
perhaps  3.000  famlUea.  will  get  estimated  re- 
ductions averaging  $<l  a  month. 

Some  3.400  to  3,000  families  receiving  pub- 
lic assistance  (welfare)  payments  now  pay 
from  $57  to  $83,  depending  on  apartment 
size.  Aronov  said  he  believes  "most"  are  now 
paying  more  than  25  percent  of  their  net 
income  for  rent,  but  had  no  detailed  figures. 
One  example>,A  mother  of  three,  who  gets 
$338  a  month  and  now  pays  $61  for  two  bed- 
rooms win  pay  only  $47  and  may  pocket  the 
difference. 


CONGRESSMAN  WHALEN  REPORTS 
RESULTS  OP  8URVEYOP  OHIO 
THIRD  DISTRICT  SURVEY 


HON.  CHARLES  W.  WHALEN,  JR. 

or  amto 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  4.  1970 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
completed  the  annual  survey  of  the  con- 
stituents of  the  Third  Ohio  District.  I  am 
happy  to  report  once  again  that  more 
than  20,000  of  the  approximately  160.000 
survey  cards  sent  to  residents  were 
returned. 

The  extensive  participation  in  this  poll 
by  constituents  is  certainly  most  gratify- 
ing and  provides  me  with  an  excellent 
means  of  determining  what  the  public's 
attitudes  on  the  major  Issues  are. 

This  year.  I  surveyed  views  on  six 
questions.  For  the  information  of  my  col- 
leagues. I  include  the  questions  and  the 
percentages  for  each  of  the  replies,  in 
the  Rxcord: 

I.  Should  Congress  by  law  provide  that  all 
VS.  military  personnel  be  withdrawn  from 
Vietnam  within  one  year? 
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T« 44  4 

No 47.0 

Undecided 8.8 

3.  The  Safeguard  ABM  (Antl-BallUtIc  Mis- 
sile) System — Which  one  of  the  following  do 
you  favor? 

(a)  Expand  system  to  13  sites  at  a  coat 

of  about  $12  billion 23.8 

(b)  Limit  deployment  to  3  site*  at  a 

cost  of  about  $3  billion J4.4 

(c)  Authorize  research  and  develop- 
ment only,  at  an  estimated  $400 
million  this  fiscal  year 35.0 

(d)  No  funding  for  the  system 20.5 

(e)  Undecided 18.6 

3.  In  the  present  fiscal  year  (1B70T,  the 
U.S.  will  spend  approximately  $76.5  billion 
on  defense.  What  should  the  level  of  defense 
spending   be   for  fiscal    10717    (Select  one). 

(a)  More  than  $80  blUlon 8.5 

(b)  $75-80  billion 17.5 

(c)  $70-76  blUlon 16.4 

(d)  $85-70  btlUon 10.4 

(e)  $80-65  blUlon 12.0 

(f  >   Less  than  $80  bllUon.. 36.  2 

4.  Should  a  percentage  of  federal  income 
tax  money  be  shared  with  state  and  local 
governments  for  uae  as  they  see  fit? 

Tea 82.  3 

No 29.4 

Undecided  .. 8.  3 

6.  Should  the  prewnt  welfare  system  be 
replaced  by  a  federally-flnanced  income 
plan? 

Tea 44.8 

No 43.8 

Undecided 11.8 

fe.  Upon  oondualon  at  the  Vietnam  War, 
federal  expenditure  priority  ahould  be  given 
to  which  three  ot  the  foUoiHng  areM? 

(a)  Crime  control ...........  53.3 

(b)  Environmental    quality 48.3 

(c)  Education 43.8 

(d)  Conservation 38. S 

(e)  Health    Services 81.7 

(f)  Welfare  Reform 30.3 

(g)  Housing 20.3 

(h)   Defense 18.2 

(1)  Transportation  Improvement 18.0 

(J)   Space  Exploration 8.0 

(k)  Foreign   AaslsUnce 1.8 


HOOSIERS   SUPPORT  PRESIDENT'S 
ACTION 


HON.  JOHN  T.  MYERS 

OF    tNBlAIf  A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Monday.  May  4,  1970 

Mr.  MYERS^Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  re- 
sults of  a  preliminary  poll  taken  In  the 
Seventh  Congressional  District  of  In- 
diana this  morning  are  any  indication, 
the  people  of  Indiana  overwhelmingly 
support  President  Nixon's  action  in  send- 
ing U.S.  troops  into  Cambodia. 

Personal  Interviews  and  mail  from  548 
persons  show  78  percent  approving  the 
decision,  20  percent  opposing  it,  and  2 
I)ercent  undecided.  A  total  of  430  ex- 
pressed support  for  the  President,  only 
108  were  opposed  with  10  persons  un- 
decided. 

The  predominant  view  at  this  point  is 
that  the  President  is  pursuing  the  only 
course  open  to  him  if  he  is  to  continue 
the  Vietnamization  program  and  the  or- 
derly withdrawal  of  265,000  UJS.  troops 
by  the  end  of  this  year. 
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Of  course,  public  opinion  in  the  com- 
ing weeks  will  depend  largely  on  the  re- 
sulU  of  Uie  President's  action.  But  from 
all  indications  in  these  first  few  day* 
after  the  President's  decision,  the  "sitent 
majority"  is  clearly  behind  the  reason- 
able and  realistic  approach  developed  by 
President  Nixon. 


HJl.  16923 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MOLLOHAN 

or    WEST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVE3 

Monday.  May  4.  1970 

Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
housing  crisis  in  this  country  is  one 
which  has  ramifications  which  touch  ev- 
ery facet  of  American  life.  The  inability 
to  find  decent  housing  in  our  cities  has 
been  a  singular  factor  in  the  explosions 
of  our  ghettos.  The  inability  to  obtain 
housing  in  the  rural  areas  has  served 
to  undermine  the  morale  and  comfort 
and  self-respect  of  many  of  America's 
families. 

I  think  we  must  act  and  act  soon  to 
alleviate  this  crisis,  and  I  must  confess 
that  the  position  of  the  administration 
does  not  appear  to  be  one  which  will 
contribute  to  this  relief 

After  the  Second  World  War,  it  was 
appfU'ent  Uiat  we  needed  much  more 
housing  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  serv- 
icemen returning  from  the  battlefields 
of  Europe  and  A.'^ia.  To  meet  that  need, 
the  Government  undertook  to  guaran- 
tee financing  of  homes,  given  certain  pre- 
requisites such  as  employment,  and 
down  payments.  This  mechanism  served 
Americans  in  the  middle  incomes  very 
well.  With  a  $5,000  down  pajrment,  and 
a  steady  Job,  most  of  our  countrymen 
could  get  financing  with  the  financing 
guarantee  o'  the  Government  or  the  mar- 
ket it  created. 

The  only  problem  involved  with  this 
approach  was  that  it  tied  the  availability 
of  money  for  housing  to  the  interest 
rates  rather  than  to  actual  need,  and  con- 
sequently as  the  interest  rates  rose,  the 
cost  of  hotising  money  became  a  great 
deal  higher,  and  little  by  little,  the  hous- 
ing market  moved  away  from  the 
middle-class  citizens  of  America. 

Concurrently,  center  cities  of  the  Na- 
tion were  being  filled  with  Americans 
who  could  not  qualify  for  housing,  and 
consequently,  they  had  no  choice  but 
to  live  in  housing  that  has  deteriorated  so 
badly  as  to  be  unlivable. 

Last  yeau:.  the  crisis  became  imbearable 
when  the  interest  rates  went  over  8  per- 
cent At  this  time,  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  esti- 
mates that  the  purchase  of  the  typical 
new  median  priced  home  requires  a 
buyer  who  makes  $14,000  a  year.  The  De- 
partment points  out  that  few  new  homes 
are  available  at  less  than  $25,000.  smd 
that  the  median  priced  h&me  financed 
with  a  30-year  8V^  percent  mortgage  will 
require  monthly  payment  of  more  than 
$290  including  taxes,  insurance,  utiUties. 
p.nd  maintenance  and  repair. 

Since  fewer  than  one  family  in  five  has 
th:s  kind  of  income,  our  national  housing 
policy  is  irrelevant  to  80  percent  of  the 
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coimtry.  By  contrast.  5  years  ago  the 
median  priced  home  was  available  to 
more  than  40  percent  of  the  Nation. 

In  this  context,  the  administration  is 
not  offering  a  policy  which  would  lower 
the  cost  of  financing  housing;  indeed  the 
Secretary  of  HUD,  Mr.  Romney,  in  testi- 
mony before  the  House  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  cited  as  an  obstacle 
to  a  fuller  housing  program.  States 
whose  usury  rates  were  too  low  to  make 
money  available  at  the  present  cost. 

The  administration's  policy  is  geared 
toward  making  more  money  available 
but  at  the  same  high  cost  that  now 
exists.  To  me  this  is  an  exercise  in  futil- 
ity, for  wliat  is  obvious  to  all,  is  that  we 
must  make  housing  available  to  the  fam- 
ily with  an  income  of  $7,500  or  $5,000. 
We  must  have  a  national  housing  policy 
that  means  something  to  the  average 
American,  and  this  cannot  be  done  when 
tlie  interest  rates  are  so  high  as  to  ex- 
clude most  Americans  from  homeowner- 
ship. 

And  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  in- 
terest rates  are  the  major  problem  in  our 
housing  policy.  For  instance,  the  increase 
in  the  cost  of  a  20-year  $20,000  loan  from 
5»4  percent  to  8  percent  is  $6,500  over 
the  life  of  the  loan.  This  is  enough  to  fi- 
nance a  college  education  at  many  of  our 
State  universities.  It  is  enough,  in  tan- 
dem with  the  Increase  in  the  costs  of 
construction  and  real  estate,  to  put  home 
ownership  beyond  the  reach  of  most 
Americans. 

Illustrative  of  that  point,  is  the  state 
of  the  housing  market.  In  1968.  we 
adopted  a  10-year  goal  of  26  million  new 
units  of  housiiig  for  the  country.  The 
goal  was  adopted  largely  as  the  result  of 
the  Douglas  Commission's  report  and  the 
report  made  by  the  Commission  on  Na- 
tional Disorders.  This  year's  goal  is  two 
million  imlts.  but  the  administration  has 
reduced  that  to  what  they  consider  a 
realistic  goal  of  1.4  million  units.  Using 
this  goal  they  estimate  that  it  will  re- 
ouire  $20 '  i  biUion  in  new  fliumces  to  un- 
derwrite this  goal.  Yet.  the  net  new 
residential  mortgage  lending  from  all 
private  sources  has  dropped  from  an  an- 
nual rate  of  $17V2  billion  in  the  last  half 
of  1968  to  a  rate  of  only  $5.8  billion  in 
the  final  quarter  of  1969.  It  would  take 
nearly  $30  biUion  in  new  financing  to 
realize  our  1970  goal  of  two  million  new 
housing  units. 

Mr.  Romney  sets  out  some  new  pro- 
posals for  financing.  FNMA  has  commit- 
ments of  nearly  $8  billion,  and  ONMA 
has  the  authority  to  make  another  bil- 
lion and  a  quarter  dollars  of  commit- 
ments. The  Secretary  has  also  asked  for 
a  special  subsidy  of  the  home  loan  bsmk 
system  so  that  they  could  cover  the  high 
cost  of  raising  funds  In  the  open  market. 
Given  this  ass'stance.  the  Secretary  says 
the  savings  and  loan  associations  could 
probably  generate  $9  biUion,  but  without 
it  there  is  little  hope  of  new  capital  in 
more  than  a  nominal  amount.  The  Sec- 
retai'y  also  has  hoped  for  about  $3.3  bil- 
lion for  banks,  insurtmce  companies,  and 
private  pension  funds  even  though  in  the 
fourth  quarter  of  last  year  these  sources 
generated  only  $1.3  billion. 

Consequently,  the  amount  of  money  we 
might  realisticaliy  expect  to  put  Into  the 
housing  market  from  all  som'ces  is  prob- 
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ably  less  than  $16  billion,  and  this  will 
be  loaned  at  rates  that  make  homeown- 
ership  a  moot  question  for  families  with 
less  than  $12,000  to  $14,000  income. 

For  the  dilemma  of  the  administration 
is  that  they  wish  to  finance  the  housing 
America  needs  through  the  present  in- 
stitutions; the  high  interest  rates  result- 
ing from  the  tight  money  policy  make  it 
impossible  for  these  institutions  to  oper- 
ate in  the  housing  markets.  They  are 
committed  to  their  high  interest  rate 
policy  as  an  anti-infiation  measure, 
so  they  are  unwilling  to  ease  the  rates 
enough  to  allow  the  present  system  of 
nouiing  finance  to  operate,  yet  they  are 
also  unwilling  to  institute  any  program 
wiJch  might  open  new  avenues  of  fi- 
nance housing. 

In  view  of  this,  it  is  obvious  to  me.  that 
if  we  are  to  have  any  hope  of  meeting 
oui-  present  housing  goals  at  the  level  of 
income  where  they  are  needed  and  in  the 
quantity  that  they  are  needed,  the  Gov- 
ernment itself  must  commit  its  finances 
to  this  project. 

It  is  for  this  reason,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
I  have  introduced  HJl.  16923  to  estab- 
lish a  development  bank  to  aid  in  fi- 
nancing low-  and  moderate-income 
housing.  This  bill  would  establish  a  bank 
which  would  draw  its  resources  from  the 
Government  trust  funds  primarily  and 
with  these  establish  a  very  sizeable  pool 
of  resources  at  rates  which  would  allow 
the  families  who  need  housing  to  pui- 
chase  it. 

We  have  exhausted  the  resources  of 
our  present  financial  channels  and  it  is 
apparent  that  without  establishing  addi- 
tional means  of  financing  housing,  we 
simply  will  not  provide  housing  for  a  very 
sizeable  number  of  Americans  who  need 
it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  believe  that  the 
Congress  or  the  Executive  can  feel  that 
a  housing  program  which  will  provide 
for  only  50  percent  of  our  actual  needs 
can  be  a  proper  solution  for  us  to  accept. 
And  I  cannot  believe  that  any  responsi- 
ble citizen  can  take  any  comfort  from 
the  obvious  effects  of  half  hearted  efforts 
to  fulfill  our  housing  needs. 

For  poor  housing  just  as  sorely  as  poor 
education  or  poor  jc^  opportunity  breeds 
crime  and  violence.  Poor  housing,  which 
allows  no  privacy  nor  dignity  to  indi- 
vidual Americans,  cannot  have  any 
other  effect  than  create  social  and  psy- 
chological problems  for  large  areas  of 
the  Nation  as  well  as  separate 
individuals. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  housing  policy  of  this 
Nation  has  become  entangled  into  a  con- 
temporary Gordian  knot,  and  the  time 
has  come  for  real  action  to  cut  through 
that  knot.      

MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN- 
HOW  LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  lowa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  4,  1970 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  is  daddy?  A  mother  asks: 
"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  dead  or  alive?" 
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Communist  North  Vietnam  Is  sadis- 
tically practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1.400  American  prison- 
ers of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 


MILITARY-INDUSTRIAL      COMPLEX 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

OP    FLOKIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  4.  1970 

Mr.  SIK£S.  Mr.  Speaker,  criticism  of 
the  so-called  military -industrial  com- 
plex is  given  high  priority  in  many  quar- 
ters. Those  who  are  most  vocal  in  criti- 
cizing the  military-industrial  complex 
are  generally  critical  of  defense  expendi- 
tures. I  have  often  wondered  whether 
these  critics  feel  that  if  we  were  to  do 
away  with  the  military,  somehow  all  of 
our  potential  enemies  in  the  world 
would  suddenly  become  our  friends  and 
we  would  not  have  need  for  defense. 

Mr.  V.  J.  Adducl.  senior  vice  president 
of  the  Aerospace  Industries  Association, 
appeared  before  the  University  of  Illinois 
Third  Annusa  World  Affairs  Conference 
on  Saturday.  April  25.  1970.  and  made 
some  very  thought-provoking  and  timely 
remarks  on  the  subject.  I  believe  that  his 
insight  Into  the  "military-industrial 
complex"  provides  us  with  a  better  un- 
derstanding and  perspective  of  the  sit- 
uation and  I  highly  recommend  it  to  my 
colleagues  for  their  reading.  I  include  his 
remarks  in  the  Record: 

RXMABXS      BT      v.      J.      AOOXJCZ.      SZMTOB      ViCX 

PsxsiBKNT,  AnospAcx  Inoustkixs  of  Amx*- 

1CA,  ON   THX    MiLJTAaT-lKDUSTUAL   COMPt-XZ 

Bkpoix  thk  ONrvxssrrr  op  Illinois.  Thhu) 

Aitirau.    WoKLO    AiTAims    Conpkkincs    or 

NOKTB  Wnraut  Illinois.  Rockpobd.  III., 

Aful  35.  1970. 

Putting  first  things  first.  I  would  like  to 
express  my  gratitude  to  Terry  Iversen  fcf 
inviting  me  to  participate  In  this  discussion. 
Am  I  understand  It.  the  panel  will  reflect  sev- 
eral different  views  on  Its  topic,  the  so-called 
Military-Industrial  Complex.  This  kind  of 
perspective  can  be  most  useful.  The  Issue  Is 
laoed  with  impUcations  profoundly  Impor- 
tant to  this  nation  and  the  world,  and  mer- 
its the  kind  of  continuing,  sober  discussion 
that  will  lead  to  understanding. 

I  do  not  particularly  warm  up  to  the 
phrase  "Military-Industrial  Complex"  Not 
because  of  the  original  context  in  which  It 
was  used,  but  because  of  the  almost  sinister 
ooxmotatlons  which  some  would  like  to  im- 
pose on  It. 

There  Is,  clearly,  a  deep  relevance  of  In- 
tereet  between  Industry  on  the  one  hand  and 
those  charged  with  national  security  on  the 
other.  And  it  is  this  relationship  that  we  can 
profitably  discuss  this  afternoon. 

I  would  urge  all  of  you  who  may  regard 
this  so-called  complex  as  a  diabolical,  cabal 
mtcnt  on  circumventing  the  democratic 
process  to  open  your  minds  and  consider  the 
possibility  that  a  constructive  and  dynamic 
relaUonsbtp  exists  between  two  vastly  Impor- 
tant segments  oX  society — the  defense  estab- 
Ushment  and  the  private  sector.  Por  it  Is 
precisely  that:  a  symbiotic  relationship  vital 
not  only  to  the  participants  but  to  the  so- 
ciety to  which  they  are  responsible. 

For  my  own  part.  I  am — by  training,  ex- 
perience and  choice — a  part  of  this  relation- 
ship. I  reoognlM  both  its  achlevemenu  and 
latent  dangers:  and  am  In  a  position  to  un- 
dentaad  Its  fralUtles.  And  I  am  deeply  dls- 
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tressed  that  so  Intricate  and  vital  a  rela- 
tionship has,  especially  among  the  youth  of 
today,  become  a  victim  of  easy  slogans. 

Sloganeering  Is  an  understandable  If  dan- 
gerous trait  of  involved  people,  In  a  bustUng 
country,  in  a  frenetic  world.  But  slogans, 
epigrams  and  fiip  expressions  tend  to  sub- 
stitute for  thoughtful  analysU.  They  buUd 
comfortable  bridges  over  troubled  waters — 
for  those  who  don't,  or  won't,  take  time  to 
think   earnestly   and   dispassionately. 

My  assignment  this  afternoon,  as  I  see  it. 
Is  to  dig  deeper  than  the  sloganeers  and 
try  to  sort  out  some  of  the  elements  of  the 
MlUtary-Industrlal  reUtlonshlp  that  have 
been  the  cause  of  greatest  misunderstanding 
and,  occasionally,  genuine  concern.  However, 
with  only  fifteen  minutes  available,  my  own 
review  will  necessarUy  be  limited  to  Just  a 
few  points.  I  hope  we  can  expand  on  them, 
and  others.  In  the  question  and  answer  pe- 
riod that  follows. 

Par  and  away  the  greatest  source  of  mis- 
understanding about  the  Military-Industrial 
relationship  is  the  persistent  failure  to  un- 
derstand who  determines  national  defense 
policy.  The  decisions  here — the  big  onee — 
are  not  made  by  the  military.  Nor  are  they 
made  by  industry.  Whether  the  nation 
should  be  prepared  to  cope  with  two  and 
a  half  wars,  one  and  a  half  wars,  or  whether 
it  should  disarm  entirely  are  decisions 
reached  at  the  highest  level  of  government. 
These  declEions  are  made  after  prolonged 
study,  analysis  and  evaluation  of  all  the  ele- 
ments that  contribute  to  our  modem  so- 
ciety— the  international  situation,  the  eco- 
nomic strength  of  the  nation,  domestic  prob- 
lems and  issues,  the  strength  of  technologi- 
cal capabtuty.  the  potential  threat  to  our 
security — to  name  Just  a  few.  These  decisions 
are  made  by  the  Cabinet,  by  the  President 
and  by  the  Congress:  and  in  the  final  analy- 
sis. It  is  the  annual  budget,  prepared  by  the 
President  and  approved  by  the  Congress, 
which  determines  our  national  poUcies  and 
our  national  priorities.  Only  then  does  the 
nation,  through  the  Defense  Department, 
turn  to  Industry  to  erect  the  weapon  systems 
required  to  implement  national  policy. 

Put  It  another  way.  Take  a  hypothetical 
suburbanite.  And  consider  the  options  he 
has  for  spending  his  money.  Some  of  his 
costs  are  fixed  but  he  retains  certain  options 
over  the  disposal  of  his  income.  Por  example, 
should  the  bulk  of  It  go  for  better  schools 
for  the  children?  Should  he  invest  in  a  larger 
home?  Should  he  increase  his  contribution 
to  his  church?  Should  he  buy  new  fxirniture. 
overhaul  his  lawn,  or  undertake  a  massive 
do-it-yourself  project?  Conventionally,  he 
will  seek  a  balance  and  do  what  he  can  on 
all  fronts. 

Now.  does  that  mean  that  his  church  or 
school  system  should  attack  the  hardware 
dealer  who  profited  from  the  do-it-yourself 
project? 

Hardly.  Their  quarrel  Is  with  the  decision 
maker;  not  the  supplier. 

In  much  the  same  way.  It  has  become  pop- 
ular on  some  fronts  to  vilify  private  corpora- 
tions for  responding  to  government  requests 
for  military  hardware.  This,  of  course.  Is 
wildly  Irrational.  Those  deslrotu  of  reorder- 
ing our  national  priorities  have  every  right 
to  seek  to  bring  about  change  within  the 
system.  But  It  is  pointless  and  counter- 
prtxluctlve  to  malign  and  disrupt  organiza- 
tions that  are  simply  carrying  out  the  man- 
date of  our  nation's  executive  and  legisla- 
tive branches. 

Now.  while  there  Is  no  logic  in  attacking 
this  or  that  company  for  responding  to  the 
requests  of  our  government,  there  Is  every 
logical  reason  to  insist  that  these  suppliers 
perform  their  rolee  properly.  That's  quite 
another  Issue.  Let's  touch  briefiy  on  some  of 
the  more  controversial  areas  concerning 
supplier  performance. 
First.  It  has  been  popular  to  charge  the 
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defense  Industry  with  profiteering.  Let's  dis- 
pose of  that  one  right  away.  The  facts  are 
that  the  defense  business  Is  not  attractive  to 
organisations  who  are  primarily  profit 
oriented.  It  simply  U  not  as  profitable  to 
work  for  Uncle  Sam  as  it  Is  for  commercial 
customers.  A  recent  Issue  of  The  New  Re- 
public, scarcely  a  big  business  fan,  called 
defense  profiteering  a  "myth."  And  Just  three 
weeks  ago  the  prestigious  Logistics  Manage- 
ment Institute,  after  a  close  study  of  defense 
industry  profits,  found  that  before  tax 
profits  from  defense  work  average  3.B  per- 
cent against  profits  in  commercial  companies 
of  9.3  percent. 

This  IS  further  emphasized  by  the  April  re- 
port of  the  National  City  Bank,  which  shows 
that  profits  of  fifty-one  leading  corporations 
In  the  aircraft  and  space  business  declined 
by  13  percent  between  1968  and  1969,  show- 
ing only  a  3.5  percent  profit  on  sales  after 
taxes  In  1969. 

The  real  danger,  then.  Is  not  profiteering. 
The  real  risk  In  terms  of  l^tlonal  security  is 
that  competent  companies  wlU  Increasingly 
decline  opportunities  for  defense  contracts. 
I  don't  know  of  a  major  defense  contractor 
that  Isn't  trying  to  expand  its  nondefense 
activities. 

The  M-I-C  critics  charge  also  that  there  Is 
Inadequate  competition   among  contractors. 

When  we  consider  the  role  of  competition 
in  defense  work,  we  are  not  simply  talking 
about  a  handful  of  prime  contractors.  In 
fact,  there  are  more  than  33.000  prime  con. 
tractors  who  sell  more  than  910.000  worth 
of  goods  and  services  to  DoD.  In  addition,  we 
are  talking  about  the  30,000  subcontractors 
or  more  who  may  be  Involved  in  each  large 
scale  program.  Perhaps  50  percent  of  a  prime 
contractor's  work  will  be  farmed  out  around 
the  country  to  these  other  contractors.  Each 
of  these  "subs,"  In  the  process  of  contract 
development,  will  be  bidding  competitively 
against  stlU  other  companies.  So.  competi- 
tion in  the  defense  area  Is  not  the  result  of 
decisions  by  two  or  three  corporations,  but 
more  the  result  of  their  highly  competitive 
individual  responses  which  are.  In  turn,  based 
on  competition  among  thousands  of  other 
large  and  small  companies  across  the  nation. 

And  quite  apart  from  competition  at  the 
subsidiary  level  are  the  Intensive  In-house 
efforts  prime  contractors  undertake  to  win 
important  contracts. 

Take,  for  example,  a  new  fighter  aircraft. 
You  are  the  head  of  one  of  some  six  or  seven 
companies  qualified  to  design  and  produce 
such  an  airplane:  and.  believe  it  or  not.  there 
are  only  about  this  many  companies  In  Amer- 
ican industry  that  are  so  qualified.  One  of 
the  reasons  for  this  small  number  Is  that 
modem  weapon  systems  have  become  incred- 
ibly complex  and  cosUy,  and  only  a  very  lim- 
ited number  of  types  are  ever  ordered.  In 
fact,  not  a  single  new  fighter  was  ordered  in 
the  igflO*!.  Dtirlng  the  past  year,  both  the 
Air  Force  and  the  Navy  had  design  compe- 
titions for  new  fighters,  which  could  very  well 
be  the  only  aircraft  of  thU  type  ordered  by 
the  military  during  the  decade  of  the  1970's. 
As  a  contractor,  you  know  that  you  either 
win  the  competition  or,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  you're  out  of  business  for  at  least 
ten  years  or  so,  and  the  other  six  or  seven 
competitive  companies  are  In  the  same  boat. 
You  and  your  top  scientists,  engineers,  pro- 
duction managers,  and  cost  experts  huddle 
for  several  months  to  come  up  with  the  best 
possible  proposal  you  can  conceive.  Your 
competitors  are  doing  the  same  thing.  Finally 
yotir  proposal,  running  as  many  as  30.000 
pagee.  Is  submitted  to  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  evaluaUon  against  those  of  your 
competitors.  After  preliminary  evaluaUon. 
the  services  select  the  two  best  proposals  for 
further  definition  and  refinement  In  another 
competitive  rim-off.  During  thU  phase,  you 
are  operating  vinder  a  contract  which  the 
government  expects  to  cover  the  costs  of  your 
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•ffort;  but  It  never  quite  works  this  way, 
because  you're  out  to  win.  since  winning  may 
very  well  be  equated  with  survival.  So  you 
add  substantial  resources  and  funding  of 
your  own  to  those  provided  by  the  govern- 
ment to  Insure  that  you  do,  Indeed,  have  the 
best  possible  aircraft. 

If  this  isn't  competition,  then  I  don't  know 
what  is.  As  a  contractor,  you're  competing 
on  performance,  on  delivery  schedule,  and  on 
cosU.  To  achieve  the  performance  necessary 
to  create  an  airplane  l)etter  than  any  other 
In  the  world,  one  with  a  lifespan  of  up  to  fif- 
teen years,  you  have  to  push  technology  to 
the  maximum  limits.  You  virtually  have  to 
say.  yes,  we  can  do  things  that  never  have 
been  done  before.  You  also  have  to  estimate 
how  much  it's  going  to  cost  to  do  something 
that's  never  been  done  before,  and  here's 
where  the  possibility  of  "cost  growth"  or 
"cost  overruns"  comes  In. 

Let's  put  it  in  simple  tenns.  Have  you  ever 
had  a  contractor  remodel  your  kitchen,  build 
a  playroom,  add  a  wing  to  your  house,  or  the 
like?  If  so.  you  know  the  experience  is  tricky. 
Were  you  able  to  tell  your  contractor,  ahead 
of  time,  precisely  what  you  wanted  In  the 
kitchen?  Did  you  deviate  at  any  time  after 
you  received  your  Wd?  Did  you  later  ask  for 
a  double  sink  Instead  of  a  single:  did  you  ask 
for  a  disposal,  as  an  afterthought:  or  a  Dutch 
door  you  hadn't  thought  of  earlier? 

Who's  to  blame  if  the  cost  comes  In  higher 
than  you  thought? 

This  la  an  absurdly  over-simplified  analogy 
because  many  defense  contracts  involve  work- 
ing at  the  forefront  of  new  knowledge.  Nev- 
ertheless the  analogy  U  helpful  In  under- 
standing the  kind  of  problems  that  the  aero- 
space and  other  defense  Industries  oome  up 
against  in  their  contractor  roles. 

Bear  In  mind,  also,  that  some  of  the  weap- 
ons system  contracts  that  the  largest  com- 
panies are  signing  may  Involve  several  billion 
dollars  over  an  eight  to  ten  year  period.  Dtir- 
lng that  Interval,  the  Department  of  Defense 
will  have  the  same  objectives  as  a  home 
owner.  Namely.  It  wUl  want  the  best  final 
product  possible.  As  a  consequence,  when 
better,  more  cost  effective  ways  of  doing  the 
job  are  discovered,  they  will  be  cranked 
Into  the  dynamic,  on-going  project.  Naturally 
and  prop«1y.  the  customer  will  ask  for  the 
best  and  expect  It.  But  each  change  In  this 
or  that  speclflcatlon  or  this  or  that  per- 
formanoe  requirement  may  require  a  total 
new  look  at  cost  estimates.  Relocating  a  sub- 
assembly two  Inches  to  the  left  in  an  exotic 
fighter  craft  may  seem  superficially  simple, 
but  It  may  also  have  a  domino  effect  on  a 
hundred  other  design  and  constructton  as- 
pects. A  few  changes  of  this  kind  can  be  tol- 
erated, given  the  dimensions  of  the  total 
costs  of  aome  programs,  but  It  Is  not  remark- 
able for  himdreds  of  major  or  minor  changes 
or  more  to  be  introduced  In  the  development 
of  a  major  weapons  system. 

I  abould  podnt  out  hat*  that  both  DoO 
and  Indoatry  arc  trymg  desperately  to  work 
oot  iMllitln  wafs  to  mlnlsilae  the  kinds  and 
numbers  of  changes  that  can  torpedo  pro- 
duction achedules  and  cost  estimates. 

This  leads  us  to  consider  what  we  In  the 
defense  business  have  come  to  caU  the  "unk- 
uaks."  Whether  you're  building  a  lunar 
module  or  a  playroocn,  you  win  inevitably 
run  Into  pcoblams  for  which  you  bava  no 
Immediate  solutions.  Theae  unknown*— or 
"unka" — can  be  thought  about  and  planned 
for  and  you  can  even  buUd  them  Into  your 
estimates  on  conventksial  projects.  But  when 
you're  Involved,  as  the  aerospace  induatry  la, 
on  the  leading  edge  of  taehnology  you  fio- 
quently  enoouBtor  probleiae  wboe*  very  oa- 
Isteno*  you  nevor  anticlpaited.  Hen  It's  not 
Just  a  matter  of  not  knowing  the  answer; 
for  hen  you  aren't  even  aware  of  the  quee- 
tioD.  Tbaee  are  tlM  unknown  unknowns,  or 
the  "unk-unka." 

By  this  time,  from  my  frequent  allqeloM 
to  the  dOOT  working  relattonslitpo  beta  em 
business  and  government,  you  may  be  curious 
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as  to  my  own  views  about  the  theme  <rf  this 
conference;  that  U,  the  so-called  "Invisible 
government."  And  I  simply  must  confess  that 
I  do  not  see  any  connection  between  an 
invisible  government  and  the  Military-In- 
dustrial Complex. 

Ask  any  large  defense  contractor  how  in- 
visible It  regards  government.  Without  pa- 
rading a  tedious  list  of  vlslbles,  let  me  start 
off  by  pointing  out  that  at  any  given  time  a 
major  contractor  may  have  fifty  or  more 
DoD  officials,  both  mlUtary  and  civUian,  liv- 
ing on-site  and  monitoring  every  step  of  pro- 
curement and  production. 

And  nowhere  Is  the  government  more  visi- 
ble than  on  the  auditing  front.  Any  given 
program  Is  first  audited  by  the  Armed  Serv- 
ice involved.  It  Is  also  subject  to  review  by 
the  Defense  Contract  Audit  Agency  and  by 
the  General  Accomitlng  Office.  And.  finally, 
the  company's  costs  and  profits  are  subject 
to  review  by  the  Renegotiation  Board. 

And  this  ignores  other  highly  visible  gov- 
ernment involvements.  For  example,  some 
300  members  of  the  Armed  Service  concerned 
will  be  engaged  in  reviewing  any  major 
wei^mn  system  proposal.  They  are  experu  in 
aerodynamics,  propulsion,  electronics,  cost 
control  auditing,  and  similar  disciplines. 
They  will  subject  the  proposal  to  a  series  of 
exhaustive  reviews  and  make  their  final  rec- 
ommendations to  a  source  selection  board 
comprised  of  the  top  research  and  develop- 
ment, production,  and  using  organlzaticau  in 
the  Service  conoernecL 

Then,  the  entire  project  will  be  studied 
by  the  Defense  Systems  Acquisition  Review 
Council.  And,  eventually,  contracts  are 
awarded  at  the  Secretary's  level. 

In  short,  at  least  so  far  as  defense  Indus- 
tries are  concerned,  government  has  a  de- 
termined policy  of  maximum  visibiUty. 

So  much,  then,  for  this  quick  look  at  some 
of  the  procurement  problems.  They  are  hon- 
est problems  for  both  supplier  and  customer. 
And  they  are  being  earnestly  reviewed  by 
both  sides  In  the  hope  of  coming  up  with 
workable  solutions.  But  making  shoes  for 
the  Army  involves  totally  different  procure- 
ment patterns  from  making  a  Poseidon  Mln- 
uteman  mlsalle  system.  Because,  as  deatrable 
as  It  migbt  be.  no  one  yet  has  mastered  the 
art  of  scheduled  lnve.:tloa. 

That  said,  let's  consider  a  different  kind 
of  burr  under  the  saddle  of  certain  defense 
industry  critics.  This  has  to  do  with  the 
number  of  retired  military  personnel  hired 
by  defense  companies. 

Implicit  in  thU  concern  Is  that  the  ABC 
Company  hires  Colonel  Smith,  a  senior 
Army  ofiloer,  and  the  good  oolonel — ^thanks 
to  all  bis  old  cronies  and  "contacts"  m  the 
Department  of  the  Army — wlU  foreveimore 
assure  that  his  company  is  awarded  all  the 
desirable  contracts.  It  deeply  botheta  these 
people  that  some  1.100  retired  senior  mili- 
tary oAoecB  are  working  for  Che  100  top  de- 
fense compamea  What  they  overlook  is  that: 
A  retired  mlUtary  oOoer  Is  forbidden  by  law, 
and  I  quote,  to  "sell  anything  to  the  Depart- 
ment in  whose  service  he  holds  a  retired 
status  and  he  may  not,  within  three  years 
alter  retirement,  sell  supplies  or  war  mate- 
rials to  any  agency  of  the  Department  of 
Defense,  the  Coast  Guard,  the  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey  or  the  PaMlc  Health 
Service." 

Particularly  In  view  of  that  last  safe- 
guard, what  Is  more  reasonable  than  that 
a  shipbuilding  company  hires  people  with 
first-hand  experience  In  ship  bulUUng  or 
ship  handling;  or  that  aircraft  manufac- 
turers hire  seasoned  military  pilots  or  engi- 
neers. If  yon  were  In  tbaee  Unae  «t  busl- 
nen.  where  would  yon  recruit  jMwr  talent — 
from  the  Chicago  Bears? 

Let  me  reaflinn  lay  conviction  that  It  Is 
neoessaxy  and  healthy  tor  the  public  to  hold 
the  performance  of  the  defense  Induatry 
imder  dose  and  oonataat  aorutlny.  Bvt  tbto 
U  not  to  say  that  I  bave  any  pattanea  at  aU 
with  those  who  deliberately  leave  the  in- 
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ference  that  there  Is  something  not  quite 
nice  about  contributing  to  our  nation's 
defense. 

H.  L.  Mencken  put  his  finger  on  my  con- 
cern when  he  said  that  what  really  makes 
news  Is  "the  virulence  of  the  national  ap- 
petite for  bogus  revelation."  And.  after  31 
years  on  both  sides  of  the  MiUtary-Indus- 
trlal  Complex,  I  have  Ursthand  knowledge  of 
the  unfairness  of  many  of  the  published 
attacks.  I  say  many  Instead  of  all  because, 
wherever  humans  are  Involved,  mistakes  can 
be  expected.  My  urgent  wish  however  is  that 
fewer  slogans  and  a  little  more  thought  and 
perspective  be  given  the  issue  of  the  M-I-C. 

In  a  word,  the  Complex  is  compl£2.  The 
job  of  defending  the  country  involves  one 
Job  in  nine.  .Some  33.000  prime  contractors 
and  200.000  suppliers  and  subcontractors  are 
regularly  involved  In  this  work.  Seven  hun- 
dren  fifty  million  dollars  in  defense-related 
grants  are  made  by  the  Pentagon  to  Ameri- 
can colleges.  Any  national  effort  cf  this  scope 
will  never  have  zero  defects.  But  my  gorge 
rises  when  some  would  question  not  simply 
the  performance  but  the  motivea  of  those  en 
both  sides  of  the  Military-Industrial  reZa- 
tionship. 

When  General  Eisenhower  coined  the 
phrase.  MlUtary-Industrial  Complex,  he 
urged  the  nation  to  guard  against  "the  acqui- 
sition of  unwarranted  influence  by  this  Com- 
plex." However,  he  prefaced  his  remarks 
with  the  declaration.  "A  vital  element  in 
keeping  the  peace  is  our  mlUtary  establish- 
ment. Our  arms  must  be  mighty,  ready  for 
instant  action,  so  that  no  potential  aggres- 
sor may  be  tempted  to  risk  his  own  destruc- 
tion ...  we  can  no  longer  risk  emergency 
improvisation  of  national  defense  we  have 
been  compelled  to  create  a  permanent  arma- 
ments industry  of  vast  proportions." 

The  precise  charges  against  the  M-I-C  are 
so  vague  as  to  be  indefensible,  and  those 
who  quote  President  Eisenhower  out  of  con- 
text on  the  assumption  that  he  believed  a 
conspiracy  was  at  work  are  basing  their  be- 
liefs on  an  unfounded  conclusion.  As  Gen- 
eral Wheeler  of  the  Joint  Ctiiefs  of  Staff  has 
observed,  "If  Tm  in  a  conspiracy,  I  have 
yet  to  meet  my  fellow  conspirators." 

Those  v7ho  seek  to  discredit  the  existence 
of  a  Military-Industrial  Complex  should  ex- 
amine in  depth  wtiat  the  Complex  Is  and 
what  it  does.  It  Is  the  protective  shield  under 
which  our  nation  thrives  and  prospers.  It  Is 
a  product  of  American  initiative,  incentive 
and  genius  in  the  face  of  a  huge  global 
challenge  to  our  way  of  existence  and  in- 
deed to  our  existence  itself.  Within  this 
definition  of  the  work  "Complex."  then  I 
say  to  you.  If  such  a  Complex  exists,  thank 
God  It's  ours. 

And  then  he  went  on  to  say  that  "Only 
an  alert  and  knowledgeable  dtlcenry  can 
compel  the  proper  meehlng  of  the  buge  In- 
dustrial and  military  machinery  of  defenee 
with  our  peaceful  methods  and  goals,  so  that 
security  and  liberty  may  proeper  together." 

Trying  to  assure  an  alert  and  knowledge- 
able cltteenry  Is  predaely  what  we  are  about 
today,  thanks  to  the  offlees  of  this  univer- 
sity. I  am  deeply  grateful  for  the  opportunity 
to  participate  in  this  vital  dialogue. 


THE  KAISER  CORP.  TAKES  THE 
LEAD  IN  CDRBINO  POIliXmON 


HON.  CHARLES  S.  GUBSER 

or  caufoamA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPEBSENTATIVES 

Mondmt.  Mmt  4,  t»7» 

llr.  QUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been 
my  practice  for  the  last  It  years  to  write 
a  weekly  news  and  feature  ooliiDm  for 
newspapers  in  my  district.  This  week's 
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column  wlU  cite  the  outstanding  lewler- 
ship  of  Kaiser  Aluminum  and  Cheniilcal 
Corp.  in  curbing  polluUon  from  Indus- 
trial sources. 

In  the  belief  that  all  readers  of  the 
CoifGRESSioNAL  R«co«D  should  know  of 
the  Kaiser  Co.'s  progressive  attitude 
toward  this  serious  naUonal  problem. 
I  include  the  fuU  text  of  my  column 
which  will  be  released  on  Thursday. 
May  7.  1970: 
On   Capitol   Hiix   WrrH   Chawj*   OcBsim 

Some  weeks  ago  I  wrote  about  the  out- 
standing progress  of  Oreat  Britain  In  con- 
trolling the  pollution  of  the  English  environ- 
ment One  of  the  features  of  Britain's  highly 
successful  program  Is  a  requirement  that  »- 
dustry  invest  more  heavily  in  antl-poUu- 
tlon  equipment. 

Though  pollution  from  process  Industries 
contributes  but  I5':i  of  the  total  pollutants 
across  the  United  States,  Congress  will  un^ 
doubtedly  require  an  improvement  of  thVj 
record  Whether  tax  Incentives  will  be  us*d 
to  encourage  capital  investment  In  antl-pol- 
lutlon  equipment,  or  strict  regulations  im- 
posed, or  Both,  remains  to  be  seen. 

Some  American  Industries  have  tr»«d-«^- 
slstenUy  to  minimize  the  pollutants  ema- 
nating from  their  factories.  One  of  these  U 
the  Kaiser  Aluminum  and  Chemical  Corpora- 

OQ  April  3  Kaiser  President  T.  J.  Ready.  Jr.. 
said  that  hU  company  will  spend  approxi- 
mately $25  million  during  the  next  five  to 
eight  years  for  new  and  Improved  environ- 
mental control  systems  on  existing  I^clUiles. 
In  addition,  the  corporation  will  spend  lan 
of  the  cost  of  lU  new  or  expanded  facilities 
on  environmental  control.  These  investments 
are  in  addition  to  the  $98  million  the  com- 
pany has  already  spent  on  antl-pollutlon 
ioulpment  and  the  $2S  million  annually 
r^uSed  to  operate  control  facilities  already 
In  existence.  . 

The  Kaiser  CorporaUon  has  also  announced 
a  vigorous  atuck  on  the  problem  of  solid 
waste  disposal  Including  a  program  of  re- 
claiming  and  recycUng  aluminum  cans.  It 
wlU  pay  civic,  yout^  church  and  other  orga- 
nizations IOC  per  pound  or  V4c  tor  each 
aU-alumlnum  can  which  Is  returned  to  a 
collection  point  for  recycUng. 

Kalaers  first  plant  at  Permanente  was 
equipped  with  electrostatic  precipitators 
when  first  built  In  1939  when  most  cement 
plants  used  no  poUutlon  abatement  equip- 
ment whatsoever.  The  control  equipment 
has  been  improved  and  added  to  and  now  rep- 
resenu  more  than  ICrt  of  the  total  capital 
invwtment  at  Permanente. 

At  lU  mineral  processing  plant  at  Moss 
Landing.  Kaiser  has  Imposed  new  regulations 
TMulring  a  collecUon  return  of  pollutanU 
toBaS*  plus  efficiency.  It  wUl  install  new 
faciUtlea  costing  over  93  milUon  to  meet 
this  regulation.  In  1967  Kaiser  commls^oned 
the  Marine  Laboratories  of  the  California 
State  Colleges  to  conduct  a  •45,000  study  and 
make  recommendaUons  regarding  pollution 
of  Monterey  Bay  by  lU  magnesium  plant.  A 
new  outfall  line  was  recommended  and 
Kaiser  U  preparing  to  buUd  It. 

ShorUy  Kaiser  will  InstaU  a  complete  In- 
novaUon  in  the  control  of  emiaalon  at  lu 
steel  plant  at  Pontana.  Caltfomla.  A  huge 
■baKhouse"  developed  after  twelve  years  of 
TMMurch  WlU  be  constructed  at  a  cost  of  W.8 

mUUon. 

Sucb  a  pubUc  apirlted  atutude  deserves 
the  accUlm  of  every  concerned  American.  It 
U  bopMl  that  all  Industry  wUl  assume  the 
attitude  expressed  by  a  Kaiser  official  when 
he  said.  "The  cocpM»tlon  w»Uwn««  the  shlft- 
ln«  io*ls  in  our  society  today  whlcfc  makea 
eon«»m  for  the  quaUty  of  our  envtionment 

flnt  prtoflty We  can  make  improrement*. 

andwewUir 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

PROTECTION  FOR  EMPLOYEES  UN- 
DER PRIVATE  PENSION  PLANS 


May  h  1970 


HON.  WILUA^  D.  FORD 

or   lUCHXCAM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  4.  1970 


Mr  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  has  been  a  tremendous  growth  in 
the  number  and  size  of  pension  plans  in 
the  United  States.  Today,  more  than  20 
million  American  workers  are  covered  by 
private  pension  plans  with  assets  totaling 
more  than  $100  billion,  assets  which  wUl 
probably  double  in  the  decade  ahead. 
Private  pension  plan  assets  alone  repre- 
sent an  accumulation  of  capital  nearly  as 
large  as  that  of  the  entire  savings  and 
loan  industry.  As  of  1968.  it  wa*  almost 
twice  as  large  as  the  mutual  fund  in- 
dustry. .  .. 
Not   only   has   there   been   dramaUc 
growth  in  the  number  of  plan»--there 
are  over  17.450  plans  but  a  new  attitude 
toward  pensions  that  has  evolved  in  the 
public  mind.  Now  that  participation  in 
pension  and  other  welfare  plans  is  be- 
coming more  the  rule  than  the  excep- 
tion—over   50    percent   of   aU    workirig 
Americans  are  In  one— and  with  the  uni- 
versal acceptan<Jv>f  the  principles  of  so- 
cial security,  penitons  are  considered  as 
a  right  of  employment  similar  to  the 
right  to  a  decent  wage  as  expressed  in  the 
policy  behind  our  minimum  wage  law  or 
the  right  to  a  safe  place  to  work.  Pen- 
sions  should   never   again   be   thought 
of   as  Just  a  useful  personnel   tool  Q« 
management.                                 ^„^«„ 
Considering    the   growth   of   pension 
plans  and  the  funds  mvested  by  them  as 
weU  as  the  reUance  which  a  Urge  part 
of  the  American  working  pubUc  places 
upon  them  as  a  principal  source  of  re- 
tirement security,  the  need  for  new  legis- 
lation protecting  pension  plans  and  their 
participants  Is  clear. 

The  most  obvious  need  for  legislation 
is  in  the  area  of  fiduciary  standards.  To 
date,  the  only  standards  which  private 
pension  plan  administrators  and  trust- 
ees have  been  required  to  meet  have 
been  drafted  from  a  tax  standpoint  and 
have  hardly  touched  the  problems  created 
by  the  tremendous  growth  of  the  private 
system.  These  problems  cannot  be  ade- 
quately met  on  the  SUte  level.  Much  un- 
certainty exists  as  to  whether  the  trust 
laws  of  most  SUtes  are  wjpllcable  to  pen- 
sion plans  at  all  and  among  those  SUtes 
which  do  regulate  them  there  Is  great 
variance  In  their  methods.  Uniformity  of 
regulation  is  needed  and  that  can  only  be 
provided  on  the  Pfderal  level. 

Neither  crimlnSl  nor  civil  sanctions  are 
available  against  those  who  abuse  their 
trust  by  making  imprudent  investment*— 
for  one  person  or  another— nor  Is  there 
a  remedy  available  against  those  who 
have  no  business  being  In  a  fiduciary 
position  in  the  first  place. 

The  Securities  and  Exchange  Comnua- 
slon  has  some  regulatory  powers  In  this 
area  but  it  Is  neither  equipped  nor  ap- 
parently willing  to  exert  the  weight  of 
its  authority.  One  cannot  expect  the 
average  plan  participant  to  serve  as  » 
check  to  fiduciaries  for  the  avwMe  plwi 


member  does  not  have  the  special^d 
accounting  and  legal  knowledge  to  detect 
abuse  nor  the  money  needed  to  pursue 
legal  action.  The  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice cannot  even  recover  a  funds  money 
from  a  fiduciary  who  has  diverted  It  for 
his  own  use. 

New  and  stringent  standards  of  fidu- 
ciary conduct  are  essential.  Of  course, 
standards  are  worthless  without  a  means 
of  detecting  where  and  when  they  have 
been  violated.  Meaningful  financial  dis- 
closure requirements,  communicated  to 
participants  and  the  Department  of  La- 
bor, are  therefore  a  necessary  part  of  any 
legislation. 

Probably  the  most  Important  needs  for 
reform  are  in  the  areas  of  vesting,  fund- 
ing, and  reinsurance. 

All  too  many  people  have  worked  for 
companies  for  many  years  and  had  con- 
tributions regularly  made  In  their  name, 
yet  found,  when  they  finally  applied  for 
their  pension,  that  they  were  not  eligible 
because,  for  one  reason  or  another,  they 
had  not  met  tiie  plan's  peculiar  vesting 
requirements.  Indeed,  some  plans  seem 
to  have  vesting  requirements  which  are 
designed  more  to  prevent  claims  against 
them  than  for  anything  else.  My  col- 
league. Congressman  John  H.  Drar  n- 
forms  me  Uiat  his  General  Subcommit- 
tee on  Labor  has  found  that  only  one  of 
nine  wiU  ever  receive  any  retirement 
benefits.  This  shocking  situation  must  be 
chaiiged. 

The  reason  for  the  special  tax  status 
private  pension  funds  enjoy  is  to  encour- 
age their  growth  as  a  supplement  to 
social  security  and  other  sources  of  In- 
come for  our  older  citizens  in  their  retire- 
ment years.  This  purpose  is  not  served  by 
extremely  long  or  unduly  stringent  vest- 
ing requirements.  The  Internal  Revenue 
Service  has  only  had  a  minimal  concern 
about  vesting  and  does  not  really  afford 
any  means  of  protection  to  the  average 
plan  participant. 

Since  any  standard  of  early  vestiiig  Is 
meaningless  without  a  requirement  that 
pension  plans  be  adequately  funded, 
minimum  funding  requirements  are  also 
essential.  .    ^  .    ,. 

The  tragic  case  of  the  Studebaker 
Corp 's  pension  plan  brought  home  the 
need  for  Insurance  of  pension  benefits 
against  unforeseen  plan  termination. 
Without  such  insurance,  members  of  a 
pension  plan  which  has  not  fully  funded 
aU  its  liabUities  may  wind  up  with  either 
no  pension  or  with  a  drastically  reduced 

one.  , 

The  Nixon  administration's  proposal 
for  reform  of  private  pension  plans  does 
not  deal  witii  this  vital  issue  of  vesting 
at  aU  This  constitutes  the  gravest  of 
omissions.  Hearings  before  the  General 
Labor  Committee  disclosed  that  only  one 
person  In  10  who  has  ever  been  in  a  pen- 
sion plan  will  receive  benefits  from  It 
The  Nixon  administration  must  be  wear- 
ing blinders  If  they  believe  that  Imposing 
new  fiduciary  duties  will  solve  the  prob- 
lem without  also  Improving  vesting 
standards. 

I  heartily  supporteChe  two  bills  Intro- 
duced by  my  coUeague  from  PHmsylva- 
nia  (Mr.  Dknt)  .  H.R.  1045  and  HJl.  1048, 
which  provide  the  protection  that  work- 
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ers  need  In  both  the  areas  of  fiduciary 
duties  and  vesting  standards. 

I  am  today  introducing  identical  bills 
to  Mr.  Dent's  bills,  to  show  my  strong 
support  for  these  measures. 

In  doing  so  I  would  also  like  to  com- 
mend my  colleague  from  Pennsylvania 
for  his  long  and  dedicated  efforts  to  give 
the  working  men  and  women  of  this  Na- 
tion the  financial  protection  and  security 
that  they  deserve.  For  many  years  he  has 
actively  sought  to  protect  the  rights  of 
workers  who  invest  in  private  pension 
plans.  I  hope  that  this  will  be  the  year 
we  see  his  efforts  meet  with  success. 


OPEN  SEASON  DECLARED  ON 
ORGANIZED  MEDICINE 


HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

or    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  4,  1970 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  it's 
that  time  of  the  year  again. 

A  two-segment  television  special  on 
CBS  was  Uie  most  recent  effort  In  the 
recurring  open  season  on  organized  med- 
icliM. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  April  27  issue 
of  Uie  American  Medical  News.  I  think  It 
speaks  for  itself: 

Open  Season 

To  anyone  who's  been  watching  television, 
reading  newspapers  and  magazines,  or  lis- 
tening to  the  speeches  of  some  of  the  self-, 
appointed  ex(>erts  on  medical  care.  It's  be- 
coming Increasingly  apparent  that  open  sea- 
son has  been  declared  on  organized  medi- 
cine. 

Last  week's  television  specials  on  CBS  are 
tlie  most  recent  example  of  the  unvarying 
technique:  whatever  the  problem,  pin  the 
blame  on  medicine. 

The  medical  profession  is  weU  aware  that 
there  are  problems  in  the  deUvery  of  care 
to  the  American  people.  The  American  Med- 
ical Association  has  bluntly  stated  that  there 
Is  a  health  care  crisis,  that  there  arent 
enough  physicians  and  other  health  workers 
to  meet  the  demand,  that  the  Increasing  cost 
of  care  Is  necessitating  development  of  a 
tmlversal  health  Insurance  program,  that 
something  has  to  be  done  to  Improve  de- 
livery of  care  to  people  In  ghettos  and  In 
rural  areas.  And  the  AMA.  through  the  work 
of  thousands  of  physicians  all  over  the  coun- 
try. Is  earnestly  trying  to  solve  theee  prob- 
lems. 

For  their  efforts,  physicians  reap  a  reward 
of  scorn  and  criticism. 

The  AMA's  assUtant  executive  vice  presi- 
dent. Richard  S.  Wilbur.  MD.  m  a  recent 
speech  to  the  American  Society  of  Internal 
Medicine,  said  It  weU : 

"The  people  who  are  looking  for  headUnes 
and  the  people  who  are  writing  them  .  .  . 
And  people  who  Uve  in  unspeakable  slums 
owned  by  absentee  landlords  who  are  \inder 
no  legally  enforced  obligation  to  provide 
heat,  running  water,  aanltatlon.  paint,  or 
pest-control.  And  then,  they  blame  the 
medical  profetslon  and  the  system,  or  as 
they  caU  It  'non-system.'  of  medical  and 
health  care  for  the  fact  that  these  unhappy, 
unfortunate,  neglected  people  are  not 
healthy. 

"They  quote  the  statistics  or  Infant  mor- 
tality in  these  areas  and  imply  that  It  Is  the 
fault  of  the  medical  care  system  that  the 
mortaUty  rates  are  high." 
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There's  another  thing  about  ghetto  care. 
If  a  physician  moves  from  the  inner  city 
out  to  the  suburbs,  he's  immediately 
damned  as  a  profiteer  Interested  on'.y  in 
his  Income  and  accused  of  Ignoring  patients 
in  the  city  who  need  care — regardless  of 
how  many  patients  he  may  be  treating. 

However.  If  Instead  of  moving  out  to  the 
suburbs,  the  physician  decides  to  stay  In 
the  inner  city  and  devote  most  or  all  of 
his  time  to  treating  the  poor,  guess  what 
happens.  He's  damned  as  a  profiteer,  and 
accused  of  attempting  to  get  rich  off  the 
miseries  of  the  poor  and  abusing  the  Medi- 
caid program.  This  is  his  reward  for  prac- 
ticing under  a  government  program  that 
he  didn't  ask  for  in  the  flrot  place. 

In  its  first  report,  last  week,  CBS  made 
much  of  the  fact  that  there  aren't  enough 
doctors  to  go  around;  that  a  smaU  town  had 
trouble  finding  a  physician.  In  another  town 
an  81-year-oId  MD  was  still  practicing,  that 
a  woman  in  a  ghetto  couldn't  get  a  doctor 
to  make  a  house  call. 

These  are  problems  of  which  medicine  is 
well  aware,  and  concerted  efforts  are  being 
made  to  remedy  the  situation:  expanded 
medical  schoo'.  enrollments,  more  schools, 
use  of  physician's  asslstanu.  new  roles  for 
nurses,  and  other  methods  of  Improving 
delivery  are  receiving  intensive  study  from 
the  profession. 

The  solutions  proposed  by  CBS — national 
health  insurance  and  closed-panel  group 
practice — won't  solve  the  problem  of  man- 
power. TTiey  won't  find  doctors  for  aU  the 
small  towns,  and  they  won't  provide  doc- 
tors to  make  bouse  calls  in  the  ghetto.  CBS 
performed  a  public  service  in  illustrating 
the  need  for  more  health  personnel;  what's 
needed  now  Is  cooperative,  constructive  ac- 
tion by  the  profession  and  consumers  to 
meet  that  problem. 


CAMBODIA 


HON.  BARRY  M.  GOLDWATER,  JR. 

OF  CALlrOKNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  4,  1979 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
President  Nixon's  recent  action  ordering 
the  military  to  clean  out  Communist 
sanctuaries  in  Cambodia,  is  truly  a  pro- 
file in  courage.  I  back  him  100  percent 
and  believe  If  there  is  any  criticism  to 
be  made  at  all,  it  is  that  this  measure 
(o  eliminate  Commimist  sanctuaries 
was  not  taken  sooner. 

The  point  should  be  made  clear  that 
the  President  has  done  everything  in 
his  power  to  seek  a  peaceful  solution  to 
the  conflict. 

Some  Congressmen  and  Senators  de- 
dai-e  that  the  President  should  have 
negotiated  more  before  Mdng  this  ac- 
tion. We  have  negotiated.  We  have  tried 
to  reason  with  the  Communists  but,  to 
date,  they  have  only  agreed  on  the  shape 
of  the  conference  table  In  Paris. 

The  United  States  has  taken  the  road 
of  peace  by  stopping  the  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam,  reducing  air  operations, 
withdrawing  thousands  of  troops,  and 
declaring  total  troop  withdrawal  from 
South  Vietnam,  If  the  Communists  will 
do  likewise. 

The  President's  action  Is  not  aimed 
at  enlarging  the  war,  rather,  It  is  dedi- 
cated to  bringing  the  conflict  to  a  speedy 
conclusion,  and  to  keep  American  casual- 
ties at  an  absolute  minimiim. 

In  this,  an  election  year,  the  President 
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is  to  be  laiided  for  rejectiafe  all  political 
considerations  In  making  his  decision  to 
clean  out  Communist  sMictuaries,  in  or- 
der to  protect  our  fightinfejnen  in  SoutIi=- 
east  Asia  and^to^&wLJhe  war.        ^ 

Fortunately,  it  is  very  evident  that 
the  American  people  support  his  cou- 
rageous decision.  CBS  News  has  Just 
announced  a  poll  indicating  public  sup- 
port of  2  to  1  for  the  President. 

Those  who  accuse  the  President  of 
"invading"  Cambodia  and  "widening" 
the  war  are  indulging  in  the  most  blatant 
form  of  political  demagogy.  President 
Nixon  made  his  objectives  very  clear  in 
his  speech  when  he  said: 
This  Is  not  an  Invasion  of  Cambodia.  The 
areas  In  which  these  attacks  will  be  launched 
are  completely  occupied  and  controlled  by 
North  Vietnamese  forces.  Our  purpose  Is  not 
to  occupy  the  areas.  Once  enemy  forces  are 
driven  out  of  these  sanctuaries  and  their 
military  supplies  destroyed,  we  will  with- 
draw. 

On  the  subject  of  Communist  sanctu- 
aries and  their  privileged  status,  it  Is  well 
to  recall  that  this  Is  one  of  the  main  rea- 
sons cited  by  military  authorities  as  to 
why  the  United  States  suffered  an  igno- 
minious stalemate  in  the  Korean  war. 

In  an  address  to  a  joint^session  of  Con- 
gress shortly  after  being  relieved  of  his 
command  in  Korea,  Gen.  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur  addressed  himself  to  the  subject 
of  appeasement  in  general  and  privileged 
sanctuaries  in  particular: 

HUtory  teaches  us  wltti  unmistakable  em- 
phasis that  appeaseooent  but  begets  new  and 
bloodier  war.  It  points  to  no  single  Instance 
where  the  end  has  justified  that  means— 
where  appeasement  has  led  to  more  than  a 
sham  peace.  Like  blackmail,  it  lays  the  basis 
for  new  and  successively  greater  demands, 
until,  as  in  blackmaU,  violence  becomes  tlie 
oiUy  alternative.  Why.  my  soldiers  asked  of 
me,  surrender  mlUtary  advantages  to  an 
eoemy  in  the  field?  I  could  not  answer  .  .  . 
the  tragedy  of  Korea  is  further  heightened 
by  the  fact  that  as  military  acUon  is  con- 
fined to  its  territorial  limits.  It  condemns 
that  nation,  which  it  is  our  purpose  to  save, 
to  suffer  the  devastating  impact  of  full  naval 
and  air  bombardment,  while  the  enemies 
sanctuaries  are  fully  protected  from  such 
attack  and  devastation. 

In  his  autobiography,  "Reminiscences." 
Mac  Arthur  stated: 

The  order  not  to  bomb  the  Talu  bridges 
was  the  most  indefensible  and  lll-concelved 
decision  ever  forced  on  a  field  commander  In 
our  nation's  history.  ...  It  was  my  beUef 
that,  if  aUowed  to  use  my  full  mUltary  might, 
without  artificial  restrictions.  I  could  xwt 
only  save  Korea,  but  also  Inflict  such  a  de- 
structive blow  upon  Red  China's  capacity  to 
wage  aggressive  war  that  It  would  remove  her 
as  further  threat  to  peace  in  Asia  for  genera- 
tions to  come. 

In  testimony  before  the  Senate  In- 
ternal Security  Subcommittee  in  1954, 
Gen.  Mark  Clark,  UJf.  Commander  in 
Korea,  answered  as  follows  when  asked 
about  the  wisdom  of  attackiiig  Commu- 
nist sanctuaries  north  of  the  Yalu  River : 

sir.  if  I  bad  had  the  authority  to  bomb 
the  alrbasee  north  of  the  Yalu.  and  the 
dumps  and  depots  frooi  which  they  derived 
their  power.  I  would  have  done  so.  I  feel 
that  had  we  taken  that  courageous  action 
together  with  offensive  actions,  amphibi- 
ously and  otherwise,  we  would  not  have  had 
the  ,unhappy  ending  I  feel  we  had  in  Ko- 
rea .  .  .  had  we  taken  cooragwous  action  and 
aideclsUm  to  win  a  military  vtctory  over 
itn,  I  believe  we  would  not  have  been 
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confronted  with  the  dilemma  that  ha«  beset 
us  In  Indochina. 

While  campaigning  for  the  Presidency 
In  1968,  Richard  Nixon  criticized  the 
conduct  of  the  war  in  Vietnam  saying 
that  the  United  States  had  used  Its  mili- 
tary power  -ineffectively  by  applying  It 
gradually  rather  than  effectively. "  With 
the  President's  recent  actions  In  Cam- 
bodia and  his  ordering  the  bombing  of 
Communist  antiaircraft  batteries  north 
of  the  demiliurized  zone,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  the  bankrupt  policies  of  grad- 
ualism have  been  abandoned. 
.And  I.  for  one.  back  him  to  the  hilt. 
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HON.  CORNEUUS  E.  GALLAGHER 

OP    NXW    jntSXT 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Afondav,  May  4.  1970 
Mr.    GALLAGHER.   Mr.   Speaker,   on 
April  27.  1970.  a  New  York  Times  edi- 
torial said: 

The  nation's  greatness  springs  from  Its 
dream  of  greater  freedoms  for  all,  not  from 
a  nightmare  of  restricted  llberUes  for  some. 
■I^>day  no  lees  than  In  earlier  times  of 
trouble,  the  Bill  of  RlghU  offers  the  best, 
perhaps  the  last,  hope  to  cwry  the  torch 
agalitat  the  forces  of  dark  suspicion  and  fear. 

As  the  Times  points  out  in  compelling 
fashion  in  an  extraordinary  series  of  four 
editorials  under  the  heading  "The  Threat 
to  Liberty."  this  is  exactly  the  wrong  time 
in  our  history  to  erode  constitutional 
guarantees.  A  nation  shows  its  greatness 
in  times  of  adversity  and  our  Nation  can- 
not remain  great  by  denying,  demeaning, 
and  inhibiting  those  traditions  which 
have  made  our  Republic  the  uniquely 
successful  hiunan  experiment  it  Is. 
Mr.  Speaker,  Al  Smith  once  said: 
The  only  cure  for  the  Ills  of  democracy  Is 
more  democracy. 

I  do  not  regard  that  sUtement  as  an 
anachnmism,  for  democracy  means 
equality  before  the  law.  And  the  law  must 
flow  from  a  respect  for  diversity  and  an 
understanding  of  certain  inalienable 
rights  of  all  citizens.  The  Times  correctly 
identified  the  similarity  of  the  threat  to 
liberty  from  totally  different  sources 
when  it  said,  on  April  C9: 

ClvU  liberties  are  held  In  contempt  by 
extremists  of  right  and  left  alike.  Convinced 
of  their  own  righteousness,  the  dogmaUsts 
at  both  ends  of  the  political  spectrum 
characteristically  beUeve  In  freedom  for 
themselves  but  rarely  for  those  who  reject 
their  Ideological   dlsclpUne. 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  who  are  between 
those  two  extremes,  the  moderates  and 
progressives  who  have  given  our  Nation 
its  cohesiveness.  must  not  surrender  their 
faith.  There  must  be  no  acquiescence  to 
repressive  executive  branch  actions  or  to 
repressive  legislative  proposals.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  only  way  to  rescue  this 
Nation  from  sinking  Into  a  morass  of 
fear,  divlsiveness,  and  doubt,  la  to  re- 
assert our  heritage  of  expending  todl- 
vidual  freedom  while,  at  the  same  time. 
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punlshtog  those  who  clearly  break  the 
law.  Those  who  knowingly  commit  Illegal 
acts  of  violence  and  then  cry  for  Instant 
amnesty  must  be  condemned  equally,  as 
vigorously  as  those  who  point  to  those 
violent  acts  and  cry  for  Immediate  re- 
pression. 

It  Is  difficult  at  this  time  to  our  history 
to  remain  tolerant  of  the  rights  of  those 
who  practice  and  preach  violent  totoler- 
ance  and  it  is  becoming  an  increasing 
challenge  to  our  faith  to  democracy  to 
reject  proposals  which  seem  to  offer  an 
easy  and  toexpensive  way  to  solve  the 
Nations  ills.  But  to  Ignore  the  burdens 
of  free  government  is  to  endorse  what 
could  bv.  called  post-constitutional  Amer- 
ica; an  America  to  which  manipulattog 
hiunan  values  would  be  more  important 
than  expanding  them,  an  America  to 
which  survival  would  depend  on  surveil- 
lance and  the  rights  of  some  segments 
of  our  populatior  could  only  be  preserved 
by  represstog  the  rights  of  others. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  New  York  Times  has 
performed  an  extremely  valuable  public 
service  by  these  four  passionate  and  pro- 
found editorials.  I  am  pleased  to  enter 
them  into  the  Ricord  at  this  potot;  along 
with  the  text  of  tlie  keynote  speech  I 
made  at  a  semtoar  of  the  Federal  Execu- 
tives Board  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
on  April  v.  1970: 

The  THmaAT  to  LniaiTT — I 
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Each  morning  in  schools  throughout  this 
land,  millions  of  children  pledge  their  alle- 
giance to  a  nation  Indivisible  with  liberty  and 
Justice  for  all.  This  dally  ritual  Is  beginning 
to  lose  all  meaning  as  America's  fundamental 
principles  of  freedom  are  being  undermined. 
Civil  liberties,  though  indispensable  to  the 
goal  of  the  open  American  society,  have  suf- 
fered periodic  setbacks  lu  the  past,  both  un- 
der Democratic  and  RepubUcan  Administra- 
tions. But  there  la  cause  for  the  gravest 
concern  over  the  currently  evolving  pattern 
of  overt  and  subtle  policies  which  ^tear  at  the 
fabric  of  a  free,  pluralistic  society. 

Group  appeals,  sectional  politics,  harsh  and 
divisive  statements  and.  most  Important  of 
all,  repressive  administrative  actions  and 
retrogressive  proposals  and  laws  are  directed 
from  the  very  highest  sources  of  Oovernment 
against  dissenter*  and  nonconformists.  The 
principal  target  Is  that  very  large  number 
of  peaceful  and  determined  Americans — 
many  of  them  In  the  younger  generation — 
who  do,  openly  and  democratically,  want  to 
challenge  the  Establishment  and  effect  peace- 
ful social  change. 

The  Administration  tactics  are  rendered 
all  the  more  alnlster  because  they  are  often 
contradictory  and  elusive.  Amid  high-sound- 
ing reaffirmations  of  the  right  to  dissent,  the 
Government  prosecutes  those  among  dissent- 
ers whom  It  sees  giillty  of  conspiracies.  Amid 
talk  of  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order,  an 
epidemic  of  electronic  eavesdropping  creates 
conditions  approaching  governmental  law- 
lessness and  moral  disorder. 

In  the  difficult  period  through  which  this 
country  and  this  world  are  moving,  doubU 
about  war,  poverty,  discrimination  and  the 
economy  inevitably  create  severe  tensions. 
Some  few  Americans  who  despair  of  rational 
answers  have  In  fact  lost  all  hope  In  the  law, 
have  finally  rejected  peaceful  methods  of 
change  and  have  succumbed  to  the  delusion 
that  violence  offers  some  kind  of  answer. 
When  these  elemenU  act  Illegally  as  they  now 
frequently  do,  they  can  and  must  be  dealt 
with  through  strict,  but  fair,  enforcement  of 
the»Uw.  , 

But  the  vital  point  in  repression  of  violence 
In  a  democracy  U  that  fear  of  what  a  few 
dissenters  may  do.  The  voicing  of  threats  or 


the  mere  expression  of  dissent  cannot  excuse 
suspension  of  the  BUI  of  RlghU  or  of  those 
civil  liberties  which  alone  Justify  faith  In 
representative  democracy. 

When  Congress  passed  the  antlrtot  laws  of 
1968,  It  gave  the  Government  the  dangerous 
option  of  prosecuting  men,  not  for  what 
they  have  done,  but  for  what  tboughU  they 
are  suspected  of  harboring  in  their  minds. 
Armed  with  that  hunUng  license,  the 
Nixon  Administration  has  proceeded  to  un- 
dertake what  can  only  be  described  as  politi- 
cal trials,  viz.  In  Chicago  last  falK 

The  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  hj|s  ap- 
proved a  bill  that  would  make  It  possible 
to  punish  provocative  speech,  thus  ignoring 
the  advice  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  that.  In 
any  instance  of  otTenslve  or  false  oratory, 
•the  remedy  to  be  applied  U  more  speech, 
not  enforced  silence." 

Under  the  guise  of  security,  the  Justice 
Department,  resorting  to  Inquisition  by  ques- 
tionnaire. Is  trying  to  bar  protest  demonstra- 
tions in  the  vicinity  of  the  White  House. 

Attorney  General  Mitchell,  pleading  the 
need  to  protect  the  flow  of  traffic,  has  called 
lor  an  -updailng'  of  the  laws  governing 
protests  and  demonstratlpns.  He  conven- 
iently differentiates  between  'prospectively 
peaceful  demonstrations  such  as  American 
Legion  parades"  and  what  he  suspecu  to 
be  "demonstrators  who  are  trained  to  force 
confrontations  with  police," 

Is  freedom  of  speech  and  assembly  to  be 
suspended  because  the  words  that  might 
be  uttered  may  prove  provocative?  Charles 
Evans  Hughes  was  applying  the  Constitution, 
not  espousing  revolution,  when  he  warned:^ 
•Guilt  Is  personal  and  cannot  be  attributed 
to  the  holding  of  opinion  or  to  mere  Intent 
in  the  absence  of  overt  acts." 

Those  who  condone  the  Government's  In- 
creasing resort  to  repressive  cautions  cite 
the  dangers  of  violent  or  illegal  acts.  But 
to  suggest  that  the  Bill  of  Rights  can  be 
temporarily  Ignored  In  times  of  discord  and 
anger  would  be  to  turn  the  ConsUtutlon 
imo  an  Impotent,  bloodless  document. 

It  Is  not  In  harmonious  times  that  lib- 
erties require  protection.  It  Is  In  daya  of 
doubt  that  the  rlghU  of  the  unpopular  few 
must  be  upheld.  If  the  liberties  of  the  many 
are  to  remain  safe. 


Thi  Thbxat  to  liiaaaTT — H 

Less  than  a  generation  ago.  the  tapped 
wire,  the  bugged  room,  the  secret  Informer 
evoked  contempt  anci  ridicule  Ir  the  minds 
of  most  Americans.  These  were  the  marks 
of  police  states  In  a  Jaded  Old  World.  It 
could  not  happen  here. 

It  Is  happening  I  ere  now. 

The  argument  over  the  wire  Up  Is  no 
longer  whether,  but  how  much,  by  whom,  and 
how  It  can  be  made  admissible  evidence  In 
court. 

LesUe  Fiedler,  a  Uterary  critic  and  teacher, 
was  recently  convicted  of  allowing  the  use 
of  marijuana  In  his  home  on  the  basis  of 
InformaUon  suppUed  by  a  teen-age  girl, 
a  "friend  of  the  family."  She  had  acted  as 
a  police  spy  and  recorded  private  conversa- 
tions with  the  aid  of  a  microphone  concealed 
in  her  dress  while  she  /as  a  guest  In  Mr. 
Fiedlers  house. 

In  1920,  Attorney  General  A.  Mitchell 
Palmer,  following  some  anarchist  bombs  and 
bombthreaU,  wroU  In  his  annual  report: 
-.  .  .  There  miut  be  esUbllshed  a  systematic 
and  thorough  supervision  over  the  unlawful 
activities  of  certain  persoiu  and  organiza- 
tions .  .  .  whose  sole  purpose  vere  to  com- 
mit acu  of  Urrorlsm  or  to  advocate,  by  word 
of  mouth  and  by  the  circulation  of  litera- 
ture"  the  subversion  of  the  government. 

Ui.  Palmer  boasted  of  a  file  conUlnlng 
300,000  biographies  and  records  of  speeches 
of  persons  "with  radical  connecUons."  Such 
dossiers  seem  puny  compared  to  the  store 
of    computerized    Intelligence    daU    banks 
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maintained  today  by  a  host  of  agencies,  from 
the  Justice  Department  to  the  military. 

No  serious  student  of  history  now  bellevM 
that  the  Palmer  forays  against  clvU  llbertlea 
contributed  to  the  aatlon's  survival.  Yet. 
bis  obsession  with  surveillance  and  his 
scrambling  of  action  and  advocacy  are  once 
again  being  elevated  to  public  policy,  with 
Infinitely  greater  efficiency. 

Under  the  guise  of  essential  attacks  on 
crime,  police  and  Investigatory  powers  are 
being  sharpened  for  potential  use  against 
political  offenders.  Hre\entlve  detention  Is 
being  advocated,  when  too  many  suspecU 
are  already  Imprisoned  too  long  before  being 
brought  to  trial.  No-knock  entry  Into  private 
premises  and  the  rlfilng  of  confidential  rec- 
ords are  being  Justified  as  weapons  against 
narcotics. 

Political  snooping  has  seriously  Jeopard- 
ized the  confident.allty  of  Income  tax  re- 
turns and  diminished  the  privilege  of  re- 
porters' files.  Personal  mall  Is  Increasingly 
subject  to  scrutiny. 

As  If  to  underscore  the  hegemony  of  the 
police  mentality,  even  at  the  Cabinet  level, 
the  Attorney  General  has  overruled  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  In  denying  a  European  Marx- 
ist scholar's  request  for  admission  to  attend 
a  scholarly  meeting  here. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  the  growing 
reliance  on  surveillance,  vrlth  lines  blurred 
between  the  legitimate  attack  on  crime  and 
the  illegitimate  repression  of  dissent.  Is  the 
price  of  America's  role  as  a  great  power,  but 
that  Is  to  misread  the  country's  destiny.  The 
nation's  greatness  springs  from  lu  dream 
of  greater  freedoms  for  all,  not  from  a  night- 
mare of  restricted  liberties  for  some.  Today, 
no  less  than  In  earlier  times  of  trouble,  the 
Bill  of  RlghU  offers  the  beet,  perhaps  the 
last,  hope  to  carry  the  torch  against  the 
forces  of  dark  suspicion  and  fear. 

Thx  Threat  to  Libixtt — m 

The  erosion  of  the  nation's  civil  lll>ertles 
cannot  be  charged  against  any  one  Adminis- 
tration or  party.  The  virus  of  electronic  sur- 
velllanoe  and  the  Incursions  Into  personal 
rlghU,  through  the  abuse  both  of  laws  and 
of  technology,  are  the  toll  of  wars,  hot  and 
cold,  and  of  declining  confidence  between 
government  and  governed. 

Terrlfylngly  new,  however.  Is  the  Adminis- 
tration's open  explolutlon  of  fear  and  dis- 
cord. Verbal  excesses  and  Insinuations,  ap- 
parently condoned  by  the  President  himself, 
have  rendered  suspect  the  Government's  re- 
action to  dissent  and  even  to  high-level  dis- 
agreement on  the  part  of  the  loyal  oppo- 
altlon.  Vice  President  Agnew  not  only  rails 
•gainst  "the  whole  damn  zoo"  "of  deserters, 
malcontenU.  radicals.  Incendiaries,  the  civil 
and  tmdvll  dlsobedlenu,"  but  also  hints 
darlcly  that  Senator  Muskle,  in  challenging 
the  Administration's  arms  policies,  "Is  play- 
ing Russian  roulette  with  VS.  security." 

Other  Administrations  have  been  vexed  by 
the  intemperate  language  of  their  detrac- 
tors: but  there  Is  a  disturbing  appeal  to 
the  nation's  lowest  instlncU  In  the  present 
Administration's  descent  to  gutter  fighting. 
It  undermines  the  dignity  of  government  so 
vital  to  that  atmosphere  of  calm  and  reason 
In  which  civil  liberties  can  flourish. 

By  attacking  the  alleged  Influence  of  out- 
alde  agitators — In  the  Inciting  of  rloU  aa 
well  as  In  the  Senate's  vote  against  Judge 
Carswell — the  Administration  revives  earlier 
anxieties  over  Mr.  Agnew's  dark  hint  that 
"rotten  apples"  of  dissent  should  be  "sepa- 
rated" from  society. 

When  dissenters  are  thus  treated,  are  they 
being  prepared  for  Inferior  citizenship?  The 
prospect  Is  as  troubling  when  the  dissidents 
are  young  Republicans,  labeled  "JuvenUe  de- 
llnquenU"  for  their  audacity  In  breaking 
ranks,  as  when  they  are  the  "liberal  media" 
reporting  the  news  or  Uklng  a  stand  for 
freedom  of  speech  and  the  right  to  privacy. 

By  his  extraordinary  suggestion  during  tba 
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ugly  fight  over  the  Carswell  nomination  that 
the  South  be  credited  with  a  separate  'legal 
philosophy,"  President  Nixon  directly  exac- 
erbated regional  as  well  as  racial  dlsimlty. 

Attorney  General  Mltebell,  In  holding  that 
the  Justice  Department  Is  ruled  by  prag- 
matism rather  than  any  philosophy,  stim- 
ulates the  raw  appetites  of  those  who  stand 
ready  to  ride  roughshod  over  rlghU  which 
are  prot^ted  by  philosophic  principles  rather 
than  pragmatic  power. 

It  is  chilling  to  learn  from  a  recent  poll 
that  a  majority  of  Americans  have  responded 
to  the  politics  of  fear  by  declaring  them- 
selves ready  to  restrict  the  freedoms  guar- 
anteed by  the  Bill  of  RlghU. 

Fear  sapw  a  nation's  strength.  It  seU  one 
neighbor  against  the  other.  It  Is  an  Illusion 
for  any  government  to  believe  that  It  can 
turn  fear  to  lu  advantage.  Those  who  try 
to  divide  In  order  to  govern  are  running 
the  risk  of  making  a  divided  nation  un- 
governable. 

Abraham  Lincoln.  In  an  earlier  crisis, 
prayed  for  "a  new  birth  of  freedom."  Today, 
the  answer  is  not  In  electronic  surveillance 
or  a  consensus  of  silence;  rather  it  Is  In 
reliance  on  law  and  Justice,  on  the  Consti- 
tution and  on  an  appeal  to  the  decency  of 
free  men  to  let  freedom  triumph  over  fear, 
and  civil  liberties  over  political  strategies. 

Thb  Threat  to  Ldbertt — rv 

Civil  liberties  are  held  In  contempt  by  ex- 
tremlsU  of  right  and  left  alike.  Convinced  of 
their  own  righteousness,  the  dogmatlsU  at 
both  ends  of  the  political  spectrum  charac- 
teristically believe  in  freedom  for  themselves 
but  rarely  for  those  who  reject  their  Ideologi- 
cal discipline.  This  narrowly  restrictive  view 
of  freedom  is  normally  accompanied  by  a 
self-indulgent  approach  to  violence  as  an 
appropriate  terror-weapon  against  the  Ideo- 
logical enemy. 

Thus  It  Is  not  surprising  that  the  new 
breed  of  campus  revolutionaries,  intent  on 
destroying  all  freedom  except  their  own,  are 
now  turning  to  what  they  call  "trashing" — 
the  setting  of  fires,  hurling  of  rocks,  smash- 
ing of  windows — ominously  reminiscent  of 
the  shattered  storefronu  with  which  the 
Nazis  sought  to  Intimidate  their  political  op- 
ponenu  a  generation  ago. 

Ritualized  violence  Indiscriminately  de- 
stroys the  righU  of  lu  victims.  It  also  esca- 
lates of  lU  own  accord.  A  group  of  distin- 
guished citizens  who  arrive  at  Harvard  to 
carry  out  their  duties  as  trustees  of  an  inter- 
national studies  center  are  held  prisoners  in 
their  cars  by  a  radical  mob — and  their  meet- 
ing has  to  be  disbanded.  A  cafeteria  Is  vandal- 
ized at  Hunter.  Books  are  burned  at  the  Yale 
Law  School.  The  President  o;  Pennsylvania 
State  is  forced  to  flee,  with  his  family,  as  stu- 
dent rioters  stone  his  home  at  night.  A  bank 
is  burned  down  in  SanU  Barbara.  At  the  Cen- 
ter for  Behavlftal  Studies  In  Stanford,  arson- 
IsU  destroy  research  papers  Including  the 
lifetime  work  of  a  visiting  foreign  scholar.  An 
anti-war  rally  turns  Into  an  orgy  of  violence 
and  vandeaism  In  Cambridge  leaving  small 
shopkeepers  the  principal  victims.  On  a  quiet 
block  In  BCanhattan,  radicals  blow  them- 
selves up  as  they  manufacture  bombs  for 
their  demented  warfare. 

In  part,  this  la  guerrilla  theater  of  the  ab- 
surd, fashioned  by  alienated  children  of 
affluence  who  are  striking  out  blindly  against 
the  Estebllshment.  But  in  part  It  stems  from 
the  aim  of  more  sophisticated  and  more 
sinister  theorlsta  to  entice  govemmenui 
authority  Into  acu  of  political  repression  and 
thereby  to  stimulate  such  a  broad-scale 
counter-reaction  as  to  invite  geniUne  social 
chaos. 

A  Justice  of  the  United  SUtes  Supreme 
Court  wrote  In  a  recent  opinion: 

"Radicals  of  tite  left  historically  have  used 
those  tactlw  to  Incite  the  extreme  right  with 
the  calculated  design  of  fostering  a  regime 
of  repression  from  which  the  radicals  of  the 
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left  hopie  to  emerge  as  the  ultimate  Tlctor. 
The  left  In  the  role  Is  the  provocateur  .  .  . 
The  social  compact  has  room  for  tolerance, 
patience  and  restraint,  but  not  for  sabotage 
and  violence."  The  author  of  these  words  la 
William  O.  Douglas. 

Whether  from  left  or  right,  the  most  ex- 
treme thoughU  and  the  most  offensive  rhet- 
oric are  entitled  to  protection  of  the  Bill 
of  RlghU.  ^t,  as  Justice  Douglas  suggesU. 
when  thought  Is  translated  Into  unlawful  or 
violent  action.  It  Is  equally  Imperative  that 
the  full  force  of  the  law  be  Invoked  to  pro- 
tect the  community,  not  only  from  the  coer- 
cion Itself  but  from  lU  consequent  after- 
efTecU.  And  this  applies  with  particular  force 
to  the  academic  community,  where  protection 
of  freedom  Is  most  precious  and  ite  security 
most  fragile. 

If  the  campuses  are  to  be  permitted  to 
function  as  sUglng  areas  for  violence,  the 
academic  community  Jeopardizes  lU  funda- 
mental role  as  freedom's  protector;  to  im- 
pair academic  freedom,  whether  through  In- 
ternal coercion  or  external  repression,  Is  to 
shut  off  civil  liberties  at  the  source. 

The  defenses  of  freedom  require  vigilance 
against  all  forms  of  violence,  coercion  or  re- 
pression. The  safeguard  of  the  people's  legiti- 
mate powers  Is  the  rule  of  law  under  the  BUI 
of  RlghU.  No  government,  nor  any  dissident 
group,  can  defy  that  rule  or  abridge  those 
rlghU  without  being  guilty  of  the  ulthnate 
and  Intolerable  subversion  of  the  American 
Ideal  and  the  democratic  reality. 

Reconciumc  the  Contlict  Between  Human 

VALtrES    AND    TXCE     COICFUTER 

This  Is  a  most  welcome  assignment  to 
speak  about  privacy  and  human t^ues  and 
Is  a  much  appreciated  opportumty.  Before 
turning  my  attention  specifically  to  the  Im- 
pact of  the  computer  on  our  basic  American 
freedoms  and  before  I  describe  new  steps 
to  reconcile  the  conflict  between  automation 
and  human  values,  let  me  give  you  a  weather 
report  of  the  current  climate  In  our  Nation 
today. 

As  Bob  Dylan  has  said.  "You  dont  need 
a  weatherman  to  know  which  way  the  wind 
is  blowing."  Since  that  phrase  has  been  used 
as  a  motto  for  one  of  the  most  violence 
prone  groups  In  our  society,  let  me  hasten 
to  add  that  you  don't  have  to  join  the 
Weatherman  Faction  of  the  StudenU  for  a 
Democratic  Society  to  work  toward  a  isetter 
life  for  all  our  citizens. 

It  is  my  contention  that  you  don't  have 
to  take  a  torch  to  the  Bill  of  lughU  and 
make  ashes  of  human  dignity  to  qffHtrol  the' 
current  crop  of  radicals.  There  \b  no  need 
to  legislate  out  of  fear  in  order  to  reduce 
the  atmosphere  of  calculated  violence. 

Every  time  I  hear  the  cliche  about  "What 
can  one  Man  do?"  I  think  of  the  late  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin.  Joseph  McCarthy.  He 
was  onlyyine  man,  but  by  cynically  manipu- 
lating a  climate  of  distrust  and  stisplclon. 
he  single-handedly  created  a  time  of  terror 
for  good  men  In  our  government.  He  chsua- 
neled  self-doubt  and  yearning  after  simpler 
time  Into  a  wave  of  antl-constltutlonal 
hysteria  which  almost  swept  away  the  spe- 
cial attributes  of  America  which  make  our 
Nation  uniquely  successful  as  a  human 
experiment. 

But  I  would  regud  the  new  McCartbyism 
as  much  more  dangerous,  for  we  are  cloaking 
repressive  measures  in  legislative  garmenu 
and  we  are  arming  hoetlUty  and  intolerance 
in  Ironclad  law. 

I  will  not  chant  the  entire  litany  of  lament 
for  liberty  this  afternoon.  Provisions  of  bills 
recently  passed  by  either  the  House  or  the 
Senate  permit  a  man's  house  to  be  broken 
Into  without  knocking,  permit  his  telephone 
to  be  tapped  with  virtually  no  restrictions, 
permit  his  blood  and  urine  to  be  sampled 
and  analyzed  before  he  la  formally  accused 
of  a  crime,  and  so  on.  Administrative  actions 
in  practice  or  receiving  influential  support 
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permit  Ont  cIam  lett«n  from  oversea*  to  be 
opened,  permit  reporters  notebooks  to  be 
subpoenaed,  permit  a  f till  doasler  on  anyone 
who  might  embarraas  a  public  ofllclal.  permit 
extensive  survetllanoe  over  tbe  constitution- 
ally protected  political  activities,  and  so  on. 

And  on.  and  on,  and  on. 

And  lest  you  think  these  actions  are  being 
taken  only  against  militant,  disenchanted 
minorities,  the  Washington  Poet  oi  March  29. 
1970  reported  part  ol  a  drug  control  bill  be- 
fore a  House  Subconunlttee  which  would 
"give  J'ederal  narcotics  agents  with  special 
search  warrants  the  right  to  break  into  a 
doctor's  office  without  knocking  an<^  go 
through  his  patient  dies."  v 

Further,  in  the  effort  to  stop  abuses  in  the- 
Medicare  program,  a  very  powerful  congres- 
sional campaign  la  being  waged  to  publish 
the  tax  returns  of  all  doctors  who  received 
over  a  certain  amount  In  Federal  payments. 

It  may  be  slightly  unusual  for  a  lawyer  to 
eome  quite  so  strongly  to  the  defense  of 
doctors,  but  the  point  ts  that  even  the  medi- 
cal profession,  that  bastion  of  orthodoxy,  can 
be  treated  as  common  criminals  in  the  blind 
pursuit  of  someone's  version  of  law  and 
order. 

We  should  be  very  cleM  at  this  point  that 
there  U  a  crisis  In  our  Nation  In  drug  abuse 
and  In  crlote  generally.  I  have  proposed  a 
package  ot  narcotics  control  legislation 
which,  among  other  provisions,  would  fully 
fund  the  erecAlon  of  addict  rehabilitation 
centers  and  make  the  nonaddicted  pusher 
subject  to  a  capital  offense.  In  addition,  I 
have  supported  much  legislation  In  my  years 
In  the  Congress  which  would  deal  with  the 
root  causes  of  crime  by  alleviating  the  pov- 
erty and  hopelessness  which  still  stalks  our 
affluent  land. 

I  would  not  be  so  foolish  as  to  contend  that 
crime  can  be  controlled  by  compassionate 
words,  permissive  actions,  or  overly  tolerant 
Uws. 

There  are  those  in  our  society  who  mtist 
be  dealt  with  as  harshly  as  the  law  allows. 

But  there  is  an  overriding  law  of  the  land 
and  that  is  the  Constitution.  Everyone  from 
Black  Panthers  to  doctors  has  an  equal  right 
to  the  protections  of  that  law  and  you  can- 
not suspend  the  Bill  of  Rights  for  one  group 
today  without  threatening  all  of  America  and 
every  single  American. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  statement  of  an 
Army  major  who.  In  Justification  of  the  com- 
plete annihilation  of  a  Vietnamese  hamlet 
said:  "We  had  to  destroy  the  village  In  order 
to  save  It." 

Many  legislative  and  administrative  actions 
today  suggest  a  domestic  Oulf  of  Tonkin 
Beeolutlon  which,  under  the  gut.-  of  legiti- 
mate response  to  hostile  action,  wUl  lead  to 
an  open  ended  escalation  and  destroy  Amer- 
ica In  order  to  save  it. 

I  am  sure  I  am  not  revealing  any  secret  of 
bureaucracies  when  I  tell  this  knowledgeable 
groap  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  govern- 
mental executives  that  policy  is  frequently 
Initiated  by  memo.  This  Is  especially  true 
at  the  upper  echelons  In  Washington  where 
trial  balloons  are  launched  by  the  purposely 
leaked  memorandum.  The  impetus  given  to 
an  Idea  becomes  overwhelming  if  the  hot  air 
ts  not  promptly  let  out  of  those  trial 
balloons. 

The  original  plans  for  a  National  Data 
Bank  were  the  subject  of  many  such  wistful 
memos  In  tbe  early  60s  i»nd  It  was  only  when 
a  tiny  report,  burled  deeply  In  the  back 
pages  of  the  New  York  Times,  caught  my  eye 
that  my  Privacy  Subcommittee  was  able  to 
take  Its  etrectlve  actions  to  scuttle  the 
scheme. 

I  give  this  Introduction  prior  to  comment- 
ing on  a  leaked  memo,  reported  In  the  Wash- 
mgton  Poet  of  last  Sunday.  In  order  to  em- 
phasize how  seriously  I  view  Its  content. 
The  Poet  reports  that  Dr.  Arnold  Hutsch- 
necker  submitted  a  memo  to  President  Nlxon 
and  that  a  White  House  staff  member  for- 
warded the  memo  to  HEW  Secretary  Finch. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Ify  own  staff  has  checked  with  tbe  pubUc 
Information  officer  at  HSW  and  I  can  tell 
you  that  no  matter  how  Incredible  It  may 
seem,  the  following  plan  Is  seriously  under 
consideration  at  the  top  levels  of  the  admin- 
istration. 

All  chUdren  from  6  to  8  years  old  will  be 
administered  psychological  tesu  to  determine 
the  poeslblllty  of  future  criminal  behavior. 
Those  who  deviate  from  the  norm  will  be 
subjected  to  massive  psychological  and  psy- 
chiatric treatment  and,  if  the  individual  Is 
found  to  be  a  serious  potential  threat,  he 
will  be  sent  to  a  rehabilitation  camp. 

Dr.  Hutschnecker  further  calls  for  "a  kind 
of  menul  health  certificate"  for  young  peo- 
ple as  a  prerequisite  for  holding  positions  of 
power.  Translated  Into  practice  this  would 
mean  that  any  Federal  employee  would  have 
to  be  certified  mentally  pure  and.  by  exten- 
sion. It  might  mean  that  all  candidates  for 
public  office  would  need  a  stamp  of  Federal 
approval.  Indeed  it  is  doubtful  whether  one 
could  ever  get  such  a  stamp  of  approval,  for 
one  has  to  be  slightly  unbalanced  even  to 
seek  public  office. 

So  these  are  the  clouds  that  loom  on  our 
horizon  and,  to  continue  the  weatherman 
metaphor,  this  Is  the  hot  front  of  senseless 
passion  which  Is  running  up  against  a  cold 
front  of  reason. 

When  two  fronts  collide,  of  course,  there 
is  always  great  turbulence  and  I  hope  that 
the  storm  of  violent  rhetoric  will  soon  be 
replaced  by  calm  and  sane  actions. 

And  I  have  become  convinced  that  the 
computer  may  offer  us  the  way  to  reestablish 
the  reasonable  rule  of  rationality.  My  feelings 
have  been  well  expressed  by  Or  Alan  Westln. 
Director  of  the  Computer  Science  and  Kn- 
gineerlng  Board's  Project  on  Computer  DaU 
Banks. 

On  January  S,  1970.  Dr.  Westln  gave  a  most 
Informative  lecture  in  Washington  entitled 
"Civil  Liberties  and  Computerized  Data  Sys 
terns."  In  that  address,  he  described  the  v 
real  threats  to  privacy  and  freedom  which 
exist  separate  from  the  computer  and  he  then 
added   the  following   perceptive   paragraph: 

"Thus,  the  public  debate  depended  in  no 
sense  on  the  arrival  of  the  computer.  What 
the  computer  did  contribute,  however,  was 
a  profound  sense  of  urgency.  The  privacy 
campaign  had  to  take  a  powerful  stand  on 
record  surveillance  before  tbe  situation 
moved  from  an  atomic  bomH  to  a  hydrogen 
bomb-ICBM  level  of  threat.  The  computer 
also  gave  the  campaign  a  handle  with  which 
to  grasp  an  otherwise  slippery  Issue:  tHe 
magic  and  menace  of  the  'Big  Brother'  ma- 
chine provided  ready  drama  for  leglalators 
and  the  popular  prees." 

I  would  only  make  one  slight  quibble  snd 
that  Is  Weetln's  use  of  the  words  "ready 
drama." 

When  I  began  talking  about  the  threats 
of  computerization  In  19<J<J,  I  ^ell  remember 
the  stunned  stares  of  Incomprehension  which 
greeted  my  contentions  that  a  great  sea  of 
data,  representing  every  single  one  of  an 
individual's  past  actions,  could  drown  a 
man's  quest  for  self-realization.  I  often  heard 
then  and.  regrettably,  I  stUl  hear  wide  eyed 
Innocents  say,  "If  you  have  nothing  to  bide, 
why  be  concerned  about  computer  privacy?" 

In  1966,  I  did  not  have  a  preparied  script 
for  that  "ready  drama"  but  now  there  are 
a  lot  more  actors  on  the  stage:  among  them 
my  fellow  members  of  the  National  Advisory 
Panel  of  Dr.  Weetln's  project. 

Some  of  those  who  will  Join  me  are  con- 
sumer champion  Ralph  Nader.  U.S.  EMstrlct 
Judge  Constance  Baker  Motley,  Representa- 
tive Ogden  Reid  of  New  York,  New  Jersey 
Supreme  Court  Justice  Nathan  Jacobs,  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  James  Farm- 
er, and  former  Attorney -Oeneral,  Under  Sec- 
retary of  State,  and  now  Vice  President  and 
Oeneral  Counsel  of  IBM.  Nicholas  Katzen- 
bach. 
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There  were  Umes  In  my  privacy  studlee 
when  I  felt  rather  Uke  the  man  who  had 
Jumped  out  of  a  50  story  building  and  lived 
to  tell  about  it.  I  was  telling  the  people  on 
the  49th  floor,  the  48th  floor,  and  the  47th 
floor,  the  46tb  floor. 

But  as  the  pull  of  gravity  Increased  my 
speed,  there  was  less  and  less  response-  from 
the  passing  windows.  Now,  however,  there 
are  a  number  of  responsible  students  oX 
the  problem  and  It  may  well  be  that  In  the 
area  of  the  computer,  at  least,  we  will  find 
a  soft  landing  In  a  solid  basis  of  effective 
legislation,  and  Institutionalized  concern. 

Because  I  gave  you  such  a  gloomy  fore- 
cast earlier,  let  me  now  disclose  a  few  spe- 
cific rays  of  sunlight  which,  while  not 
nearly  bright  enough  to  Illuminate  all  the 
landscape,  do  shine  as  beacons  of  hope.  Dr. 
Westln's  study,  of  course,  prondses  great 
things,  but  It  will  take  2'^  years  to  complete. 
And  3>4  years  brings  us  that  much  closer 
to  the  worst  features  of  1984. 

First,  on  February  9.  1970,  the  President 
transmitted  a  Reorganization  Plan  to  the 
Congress  which  would  establish  an  Office  of 
Telecommunications  Policy  In  the  Executive 
Office  Shortly  thereafter  I  took  the  rather 
technical  step  of  filing  a  Disapproval  Resolu- 
^tton  on  the  Plan,  not  because  I  did  not  think 
that  a  formal  mechanism  to  guide  telecom- 
munications policy  was  essential,  but  be- 
cause I  felt  that  here  wotild  be  an  Ideal 
place  to  gain  positive  assurances  that  the 
Executive  Branch  would  immediately  focus 
on  computer  privacy.  Dwlght  Ink,  Assistant 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  testi- 
fied on  behalf  of  the  Administration  and 
he  gave  the  following  flat  statement: 

"I  can  assure  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we 
are  acutely  aware  of  the  Importance  of  this 
Issue,  and  we  can  reassure  you  that  the  Of- 
fice of  Telecommunications  Policy  will  focus 
on  the  issue  in  dealing  with  any  executive 
branch  proposals  related  to  computers  and 
communications  to  assure  that  privacy  is 
.vloUted." 

The  Committee  on  Government  Operations 
reinforced  that  statement,  as  well  as  empha- 
slalng  the  Jurisdictional  outlines  of  my  Pri- 
vacy Subcommittee,  by  stating  in  iu  Report: 

"We  expect  that  the  expressed  commit- 
ment of  concern  for  privacy  will  be  adhered 
to  and  we  will  exerdae  our  responsibility  to 
follow  closely  such  moves  as  may  be  made." 

As  I  had  begun  my  sttidles  of  the  com- 
puter with  bearings  Into  tbe  proposed  Na- 
Uonal  Data  Bank  In  1966,  I  was  also  pleased 
to  hear  Mr.  Ink  give  this  testimony: 

"Mr.  Gallagher's  concern  may  be  itlated 
In  part  to  a  propKseal  for  a  National  Data 
Bank  which  was  considered  during  the  pre- 
vloxis  administration.  This  proposal  Is  not 
under  consideration  at  this  time  and  I  know 
of  no  plans  to  reactivate  It." 

A  very  thorough  book  by  Dr.  Jerry  Rosen- 
berg, was  published  last  year  about  my  Na- 
tional Data  Bank  hearings  and  was  entitled 
The  Death  of  Privacy.  These  recent  formal, 
Institutionalized  statements  seem  to  breathe 
a  little  life  back  into  the  corpse. 

And  the  second  beacon  of  hope  will  ac- 
celerate the  task  of  resurrecting  the  corpse 
of  privacy.  On  March  17tb  of  this  year,  I  was 
the  lead-off  witness  In  hearings  of  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee's  hear- 
ings on  a  bill  to  control  the  practices  of 
credit  bureaus.  In  March  and  May  of  1968 
my  Privacy  Subcommittee  had  held  four 
days  of  Investigative  hearings  Into  the  credit 
reporting  Industry  and  a  bill  had  passed  the 
Senate  in  November  1969  dealing  with  some 
of  the  unsavory  practices  we  had  uncovered. 
But  the  bill  which  Mrs.  Leonor  Sullivan's 
Consumer  Affairs  Subcommittee  Is  consider- 
ing at  this  moment  Is  far  stronger  than  that 
legislation. 

Since  credit  bureaus  are  clearly  posed  on 
an  almost  total  computerization  and  threat- 
en to  have  a  National  DaU  Bank  of  credit 
InformaUon   completely   outside   of   Federal 
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control,  a  bill  coming  down  hard  on  the 
side  of  privacy  Is  essential.  And  I  bellere 
that  such  legislation  wl^l  be  presented  to 
the  President  for  his  signature  before  this 
Congresvadjourns. 

In  this  case,  I  believe  that  the  computer 
has  stimulated  the  desire  for  privacy  leg- 
islation. Almost  before  I  had  completed  the 
National  Data  Bank  hearings  In  1966,  an  in- 
formed tide  of  opinion  was  saying  that  we 
had  overlooked  an  area  which  was  even  more 
important  than  the  compilation  and  cen- 
tralization of  Federal  files. 

These  observers  pointed  to  the  dangers 
of  a  virtually  unknown  Industry  which  had, 
as  Its  sole  reason  for  existence,  the  collec- 
tion and  dissemination  of  detailed  dossiers 
ot  the  financial,  social,  and  moral  life  of 
Americans. 

Accordingly,  my  Subcommittee  Initiated 
Congressional  consideration  of  the  credit 
Industry  and,  while  we  had  some  success 
In  triggering  Internal  reforms,  the  con- 
clusion of  this  two-year  Investigation  will  be 
prompt  passage  of  a  rigorous  piece  of  privacy 
protection  legislation. 

Other  possible  bright  spots  which  have 
come  from  my  subcommittee's  focus  on  the 
computer  and  the  credit  Industry  Include 
bills  I  have  Introduced  to  bring  responsible 
human  beings  ovS.  from  behind  the  comput- 
ers of  large  credit  card  companies  and  a  new 
approach  to  the  problems  of  Junk  mall.  I 
have  received  encouraging  reports  from  the 
House  committees  with  Jurisdiction  over 
these  bills  and,  hopefully,  the  proposals  I 
have  suggested  will  be  subject  to  the  clari- 
fication and  Inevitable  Improvement  which 
Is  the  result  of  formal  hearings. 

But  I  believe  a  comprehensive  study  and 
an  effective  attack  on  the  entire  range  of 
threats  posed  by  tbe  new  technology  Is  long 
overdue.  It  Is  particularly  vital  to  construct 
a  coordinated  and  credible  counterweight 
to  the  incredible  sophistication  of  the  new 
technology  because  of  the  vindictive  thrust 
of  many  of  the  measures  I  have  described 
earlier  this  afternoon. 

Accordingly,  I  would  like  to  conclude  by 
reviewing  the  proposal  I  made  to  the  House 
on  November  19,  1969,  to  establish  a  select 
committee  on  technology,  human  values,  and 
democratic  institutions,  and  why  I  believe 
w*  need  a  new  rule-making  and  enforcing 
commission  for  data  processing  systems. 

A  select  committee  of  the  Congress  Is 
vitally  needed  because  the  problems  of  the 
new  technology  cut  across  the  Jurisdictional 
boundaries  of  established  committees.  Pri- 
vacy protection  procedures  have  not  had 
powerful  advocates  In  the  Congress  and  even 
those  voices  which  are  raised  are  often  Ig- 
nored, largely  because  congressional  com- 
mittees have  a  somewhat  symbiotic  rela- 
tionship to  the  Federal  agencies  under  their 
Jurisdiction,  If  an  efficient  and  economical 
proposal  Is  made  and  If  the  short  range  re- 
sults appear  promising,  the  longer  range 
and  dimly  perceived  threats  to  basic  Ameri- 
can traditions  can  easily  be  overlooked. 

I  believe  that  a  fully-staffed  and  fully- 
funded  committee  should  be  established 
which  has  no  vested  Interest  In  the  Immedi- 
ate success  or  failure  of  Federal  agency 
plans.  Its  purpose  would  be  to  go  beneath  the 
seductively  smooth  executive  approach  and 
to  determine  what  the  ultimate  Impact  will 
be  on  the  rights  of  citizens.  I  have  often  de- 
scribed this  role  as  Isolating  the  toxic  effects 
In  the  tonic  of  technology. 

I  am  sure  you  will  agree  with  me  that 
many  of  the  proposals  I  have  pointed  to 
thU  afternoon  will  seriously  endanger  the 
continuation  of  a  society  based  upon  re- 
spect for  human  values.  But  of  equal  Impor- 
tance, I  believe  a  select  committee  could 
play  a  crucial  role  In  emphasizing  the  dang- 
ers to  those  democratic  institutions  which 
have  provided  the  framework  for  the  ameli- 
oration of  policy  conflicts  since  our  Na- 
tion began. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  growth  of  an  tinresponslve  elite — an 
unelected  elect — whose  expertise  la  neces- 
sary to  public  policy  Is  one  particular  source 
of  concern  to  me. 

The  expert  advice  these  men  bring  to  de- 
bate  Is  both  undeniable  and  essential,  but 
my  point  Is  that  they  may  adversely  affect  the 
fragile  cohesive  nature  of  American  life.  Fre- 
quently, the  proposals  they  advance  bypass 
ttie  checks  and  balances  of  democratic  goT- 
ernment  and  force  public  men — politicians, 
if  you  wish — into  a  vulnerable,  exposed  posi- 
tion. We  in  the  legislative  branch  are  be- 
coming Increasingly  unable  to  Influence 
meaningfully  those  Federal  actions  which 
affect  each  of  our  constituents. 

The  complicated  nature  of  the  new  tech- 
nology is  creating  a  technocratic  elite  who 
feel  that  they  alone  possess  the  knowledge 
and  wisdom  necessary  to  direct  the  Nation. 
A  select  committee  could  assemble  a  tech- 
nically sound  body  of  fact  to  aid  the  people's 
Representatives  and  could  be  a  strong  advo- 
cate for  human  values  In  the  frequently 
cloistered  corridors  of  power. 

A  logical  counterpart  to  the  select  com- 
mittee on  technology,  human  values,  and 
democratic  Institutions  would  be  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Federal  data-processing  com- 
mission In  the  executive  branch. 

I  would  envision  such  a  conmilssion  as 
writing  similar  rules  and  regulations  for  data 
processing  and  data  conununlcation  that  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  writes 
for  speech-based  systems. 

Time  does  not  permit  me  to  describe  all 
the  computerized  data  banks  and  communi- 
cations networks  which  are  in  existence  or 
being  created.  Let  me  only  mention  the  data 
bank  which  the  Department  of  the  Army  bad 
been  conducting  and  which  collected  ex- 
tensive data  on  the  domestic  political  activi- 
ties of  civilians. 

The  lack  of  a  specific  body  whose  operating 
authority  mandated  the  oversight  of  com- 
puter privacy  allowed,  to  some  extent,  the 
army's  activities  to  go  unnoticed  for  approxi- 
mately five  years. 

If  those  responsible  for  constructing  this 
Internal  espionage  network  had  known  that 
they  had  to  Justify  their  actions  to  a  Federal 
Data  Processing  Commission,  which  had  the 
legal  authority  to  Inspect  their  system  and 
write  enforceable  rules  and  regulations,  then 
I  believe  this  very  threatening  and  chilling 
expansion  of  the  Army's  legitimate  domestic 
mission  would  not  have  taken  place. 

While  my  privacy  subcommittee  has  been 
able  to  turn  the  Army  away  from  the  com- 
puterized aspects  of  this  program,  and  thus, 
hopefully,  make  Impossible  collection,  re- 
tention, and  dissemination  of  detailed  dos- 
siers, we  simply  do  not  have  the  resources  or 
the  Jurisdiction  to  perform  the  same  over- 
sight on  other,  and  possibly  more  dangerous, 
systems  in  the  executive  branch. 

I  am  convinced  that  only  an  Independent 
regulatory  agency  with  a  statutorily  man- 
dated mission  could  conduct  the  kind  of  day- 
to-day  oversight  which  Is  demanded. 

Within  the  rather  limited  scope  of  my 
Privacy  Subcommittee  of  tbe  Government 
Operations  Committee,  we  have  been  able  to 
put  out  some  extremely  dangerous  fires. 
What  a  Federal  Data  Processing  Commission 
would  do  Is  to  (^>erate  as  a  fire  department, 
ready  and  able  to  respond  to  the  alarm  365 
days  a  year. 

Further,  In  conjunction  with  a  select  Com- 
mittee on  Technology,  Human  Values,  and 
Democratic  Institutions,  it  would  teach  fire 
prevention  to  a  Nation  facing  thousands  of 
conflagrations. 

If  we  do  not  find  sotmd  and  sophls^cated 
ways  to  use  the  tools  of  the  new  technology, 
we  run  the  grave  risk  of  creating  a  sterile, 
stereotyped  America  in  which  the  always 
resourceful  and  occasionally  rebellious  hu-  . 
man  spirit  will  be  an  anachronism. 

And  If  we  do  not  make  sure  that  the  tech- 
niques of  modem  science  are  used  to  expand 
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human  values  rather  than  Inlilbit  them,  we 
run  the  grave  risk  of  creating  the  kind  of 
cybernetic  state  in  which  totalitarianism  Is 
merely  a  program.  Instead  of  a  pogrom. 

For  the  threats  which  face  America  today 
are  as  serious  and  as  divisive  as  thoce  which 
spawned  the  Civil  War.  Just  as  our  Nation 
could  not  have  endured  half-slave  and  half- 
free,  so  we  cannot  meet  the  problems  of  the 
70's  by  blindly  acquiescing  in  programs  which 
will  enslave  half  of  our  populatlo.''..  It  may 
well  be  that  our  salvation  does  lie  In  the  in- 
novative use  of  the  computer,  not  only  in 
utilizing  Its  legitimate  role  to  assemble 
factual  data,  but  also  in  discovering  new 
procedures  to  exclude  from  ubiquitous  In- 
formation systems  those  data  which  can 
strangle  creativity  and  spontaneity. 

But  we  must  act  imaginatively  and 
promptly  and  I  would  close  this  afternoon  by 
appealing  for  your  help  In  making  the  Amer- 
ican dream  a  richly  realized  reality.  Just  as  I 
cannot  abdicate  my  responsibility  as  a  law- 
maker and  I  cannot  turn  away  from  my  duty 
to  protect  tbe  Constitution,  so  executives  In 
Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies  have  the 
solemn  obligation  to  make  respect  for  the 
individual  tbe  prime  purpose  of  the  programs 
administered. 

To  do  any  less  would  be  to  condemn  us 
both  to  the  harsh  Judgment  of  history  and, 
even  more  important,  to  the  contempt  of  our 
own  children. 

For  we  found  a  free  America  and  It  has 
allowed  us  to  use  whatever  talents  and  abiU- 
tles  we  have  to  their  fullest.  We  ovre  it  to  our 
children  to  pass  similar,  and  hopefully,  ex- 
panded opportunities  on  to  them. 

The  choice  is  clear.  Those  of  us  who  have 
benefited  from  freedom  cannot  acquiesce  in 
its  destruction. 

In  order  to  remain  the  land  of  the  free, 
America  must  continue  to  be  the  home  of  the 
brave.  Our  duty  is  to  move  this  Nation  Into  a 
davra  of  hope  and  confidence  m  our  system, 
we  must  not  lose  our  nerve  by  agreeing  to  re- 
pression and  mistrust. 


PHILADELPHIA'S  BOOMING  PORT 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF   PCNHSTI.VANU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  4,  1970 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  home 
city,  Philadelphia,  has  pursued  a  vigor- 
ous policy  over  recent  years  of  attract- 
ing ever  increasing  volumes  of  business 
through  o^port  on  the  Delaware  River. 

Much  oflhe  success  can  be  credited  to 
the  vigorous  and  imaginative  efforts  of 
Philadelphia's  dty  representative  and 
director  of  commerce,  S.  Harry  Galf  and, 
who  has  served  ably  and  well  In  the 
administration  of  Mayor  James  H.  J. 
Tate. 

Mr.  Galfand,  this  year  again,  has  been 
able  to  report  that  import  tonnage  ar- 
riving at  the  port  of  Philadelphia  con- 
tinues to  increase.  With  the  imanimous 
consent  of  my  colleagues,  I  now  place  in 
the  Record  a  press  release  from  the  oCBce 
of  the  city  representative  of  Philadelpia 
describing  this  achievement: 

The  year  1969  was  one  of  the  best  years 
on  record  for  the  Ports  of  Philadelphia  in 
terms  of  tonnage.  City  Representative  and 
Director  of  Commerce  S.  Harr;-  Galfand  re- 
ported at  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Maritime  Society,  at  the  BeUevue 
Stratford  Hotel. 

Galfand  said  that  according  to  U.S.  Bureau 
of  Census  figures,  a  record  57.5  million  tons 
of  International  cargo  flowed  through  the 
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Port  during  IMO.  ThU  tops  the  previous  high 
set  in  19M.  of  55.7  mlUlon  tons,  he  pointed 
out. 

"In  ftddlUon  the  record  kctlvlty  klao  mw 
PhUadelphl*  reg«ln  Its  poeltlon  as  the  num- 
ber one  port  in  handling  Imports."  OaUand 
continued.  "Shipments  from  overseas  totaled 
54.5  million  tons,  an  Increase  of  7.4  per  cent 
over  1968." 

He  attributed  the  record  established  In 
1969  to  new  Port  facilities  now  available  or 
being  built,  which  are  flexible  to  handle 
containers  and  all  types  of  cargo:  and  a 
stepped-up  trade  promotion  program  over- 
seas by  the  Delaware  River  Port  Authority^ 

Some  1.000  members  of  the  maritime  com- 
munity from  this  area  attended  the  MarltlnM 
Society's  dinner,  at  which  Andrew  Gibson, 
Maritime  AdmlnUtrator,  U^.  Department 
of  Commerce,  was  the  principal  speaker.  Pred 
H.  Anderson,  president  of  the  Philadelphia 
Maritime  Society,  presented  the  Society's 
Annual  Award  for  outstanding  service  to  the 
maritime  community  to  Charles  Cunning- 
ham, now  retired  after  40  years  with  the 
marine  insurance  firm  of  Johson  &.  Higgins. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

CONORATDLATIONS     TO     FRANKIE 
LAINE   AND   'I   BELIEVE"    DAYS 


May  ^,  1970 


INCREASE  IN  LARGE  PAYMENTS  IN 
1969  OVER  1968  ON  A  PER  PRO- 
GRAM BASIS 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

or    1CASSACRT7SETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  4,  1970 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  16, 
1970,  I  reported  a  sharp  increase  in  the 
number  of  corporations  and  individuals 
receiving  farm  program  subsidy  checks 
of  $25,000  or  more  in  recent  years — 
Congressional  Record,  page  12118.  At 
that  time  I  noted  that  the  number  of 
corporations   and  Individuals  receiving 

checks  of  $23,000  or  more  under  the  farm  w  i.  l 

programs  had  increased  60  percent  sinc^'^-^^lea^t  that  mtny  which  haVe 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  REES 

ov  cAuroaNU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  4.  1970 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  a 
great  deal  of  pleasure  that  I  report  to 
you  that  an  entertainer  with  whose  ac- 
complishments we  are  all  familiar.  Mr. 
Frankie  Laine,  is  this  year  marking  his 
25th  year  as  a  recording  star. 

I  believe  I  can  safely  say  that  all  of 
us  have,  over  the  years,  experienced  a 
great  deal  of  pleasure  from  Mr.  Lalne's 
performances,  whether  we  have  attended 
them  in  person,  seem  them  on  television, 
or  heard  them  on  our  radios.  Ever  since 
his  recording  of  "That's  My  Desire,"  in 
1946,  he  has  consistently  managed  to 
please  our  ears  with  his  distinctive  inter- 
pretations of  songs  which,  as  a  result  of 
his  recordings,  have  become  worldwide 
favorite:..  Even  Mr.  Laine  has  lost  track 
of  how  many  recordings  he  has  sold  dur- 
ing the  past  25  years,  and  it  would  Jel 
impossible  to  estimate  how  many  mil- 
lions, nay  billions,  of  people  throughout' 
the  civilized  world  have  heard  andj 
enjoyed  his  recorded  and  live  per- 
formances. 

Just  to  mention  a  few  of  his 
.were  "That's  My  Desire," 
Old  Sun."  "Wild  Goose."  "Mv 
•Jezebel."  "Moonlight  Gambled 
sie,"   "Shine,"  Lord,   You   Gavi 
Mountain,"    "111    Take    Care 
Cares,"  "High  Noon,"  "Grant 
course.  "I  Believe."  All 
Laine  has  had  14  recordinf 
each  sold  more  than  1  million  6 
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1966. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
now  released  more  information  on  1969 
farm  program  payments.  It  shows  that 
the  number  receiving  large  subsidy 
checks  has  increased  sharply  under  each 
of  the  major  payment  programs,  cotton, 
feed  grains,  wheat,  and  sugar.  Only  in 
the  case  of  wool  payments  did  the  num- 
ber receiving  large  subsidy  checks  in 
1969  decrease. 

The  following  tabular  data  show  the 
number  receiving  checks  of  more  than 
$10,000.  $20,000.  and  $30,000  under  each 
program  in  1968  arfU  1969  and  the  per- 
centage change  in  1969  from  1968: 
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most  1  million  copies. 

Actually  this  could  not  ha^e  hap- 
pened to  a  nicer  or  more  deser^wng  per- 
son, because  the  Frankie  Lfii^e'  story  is 
really  the  story  of  the  American  dream. 

As  some  of  you  may  know]  he  was 
born  Prank  Lo  Vecchio  57  years  ago  in 
Chicago.  As  a  boy  he  sang  in  his'^church 
choir,  and  in  his  teens — which  was  dur- 
ing the  height  of  the  great  depression — 
he  began  to  seek  a  show-business  ca- 
reer. In  order  to  earn  money  and  sur- 
vive in  those  days,  Frankie  entered  mar- 
athon dance  contests;  it  is  a  matter  of 
history  that  he  and  his  partner,  Ruth 
Smith,  set  the  alltime  world's  record 
for  marathon  dancing — an  Incredible 
3,501  hours,  or  more  than  145  days — in 
AUantic  City,  NJ.  in  1932. 

The  years  since  then  have  been  good 
to  Frankie  Laine,  and  likewise,  good  to 
those  of  us  who  have  so  thoroughly  en- 
Joyed  the  songs  he  has  given  us. 

Speaking  of  his  songs,  part  of  the 
measure  of  this  man  can  be  seen  In  con- 
nection with  one  of  the  songs  he  has 
selected  to  include  in  his  newest  albtmi 
for  the  Amos  Records  Co.,  "Frankie 
Lalne's  Greatest  Hits."  The  song  is  "I 
Believe."  It  happens  to  be  a  song  whose 
message  of  hope,  optimism,  and  faith 
is  deeply  felt  by  Frankie  Laine.  So 
strongly  does  he  feel  about  it  that  he 
recently  sat  down  and  wrote  to  the 
Governors  of  the  50  States,  as  well  as 
to  many  mayors  of  our  cities.  He  peti- 
tioned them  not  as  a  member  of  an  or- 


ganized group,  but  as  an  Individual,  to 
proclaim  Saturday.  May  23.  and  Sun- 
day. May  24.  as  "I  Believe"  days.  When 
I  asked  him  why  he  wanted  the  procla- 
mation of  2  days  instead  of  1.  he 
responded : 

Because  among  the  millions  upon  millions 
of  people,  young  and  old,  who  do  believe  in 
a  Creator  and  in  prayer,  and  who  do  be- 
lieve there  Is  strength  and  Inspiration  to 
be  readily  found  every  day  In  our  lives,  there 
are  some  who  formally  observe  their  beliefs 
on  Saturdays,  and  there  are  some  who  for- 
mally observe  their  beliefs  on  Sundays. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  report  that  many 
of  our  Governors  and  mayors  have  pro- 
claimed both  May  23,  and  May  24,  as  , 
"I  Believe"  days. 

We  Californians  are  very  proud  to 
coimt  Frankie  Laine  as  a  citizen  of  our 
State.  We  are  grateful  to  Chicago  for 
having  engendered  him  and  sent  him 
our  way;  but  we  are  even  more  proud 
to  have  been  able  to  share  his  great 
/talent  and  his  warm  heart  with  the  citi- 
zens of  the  entire  world.  I  know  I  speak 
for  all  of  us  in  congratulating  him  on 
having  reached  his  25th  year  as  a  record- 
ing star,  and  In  wishing  him  at  least  an- 
other 25  years  of  success  and  happiness. 


CAMBODIA 


HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

or   AXIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Monday.  May  4.  1970 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
past  5  years  the  North  Vietnamese  have 
been  using  privileged  sanctuaries  in  Cam- 
bodia as  a  headquarters  and  staging  cen- 
ter for  attacks  upon  American  and  allied 
forces  in  South  Vietnam. 

While  the  United  States  and  South 
Vietnam  respected  the  neutrality  of  Cam- 
bodia under  former  Chief  of  State  Prince 
Sihanouk,  the  North  Vietnamese  trans- 
ported troops  and  supplies  through  the 
neutral  nations  of  Laos  and  Cambodia 
Into  these  sanctuaries  for  later  use 
against  us  and  our  allies.  The  Communist 
troops  operatinbfrom  these  supply  bases 
were  fighting  laSouth  Vietnam  Just  the 
same  as  though  they  had  been  based 
there. 

President  Nixon,  witnessing  the  con- 
tinuing buildup  of  these  sanctuaries,  con- 
cluded that  they  represented  a  serious 
threat  to  oiu-  Vietnamization  efforts  and 
to  American  fighting  men  in  South  Viet- 
nam. Accordingly,  the  President  decided 
in  favor  of  a  swift  military  operation  de- 
signed to  deny  these  sanctuaries  to  the 
enemy,  to  protect  American  combat 
troops,  and  to  hasten  the  day  when 
American  fighting  men  can  be  withdrawn 
from  South  Vietnam.  I  support  that  de- 
cision. 

In  my  opinion,  the  engagement  of  the 
Cambodian  supply  bases  is  a  very  logical 
part  of  the  entire  United  States-South 
Vietnamese  action  and  does  not  represent 
any  departure  from  the  Nixon  doctrine. 
The  President  has  assured  the  country 
that  this  is  a  temporary  border  operation 
and  that  he  has  no  intention  of  sending 
American  troops  into  Cambodia  on  a 
permanent  basis. 
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We  all  want  to  see  this  war  ended  ba 
soon  as  possible.  I  am  confident  that  the 
action  which  the  President  has  taken  is 
a  step  ckxer  toward  a  just  peace  ia 
Vietnam. 


CITIES  CAN  WORK 


HON.  RICHARD  BOILING 

OF  mssovai 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  4,  1970 

Mr.  BOLLINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  cities  can 
work,  says  Edward  N.  Costlkyan  in  an 
enlightening  and  encouraging  article  In 
the  April  4,  1970.  issue  of  the  Saturday 
Review.  The  author  enumerates  the 
causes  of  the  crisis  and,  as  a  first  step 
toward  a  cure,  he  recommends  a  govern- 
ment device  to  perform  the  fimctlons 
once  provided  by  the  political  machine  to 
give  the  citizen  direct  access  to  his 
government. 

Costlkyan  points  out  that  the  political 
machine  was  once  the  institutional  back- 
bone of  city  government  during  the  pe- 
riod in  which  our  cities  were  built.  He 
emphasizes  that  he  is  not  for  the  return 
of  pcditical  machines  bat  rather  In  find- 
ing alternative  methods  of  performing 
the  essential  governmental  and  political 
functions  that  the  machines  once  per- 
formed. This,  and  his  other  recommenda- 
tions to  make  the  cities  enjoyable,  livable 
places  are  worthy  of  serious  considera- 
tion. The  article  follows: 

CrriES  Can  Wokk 
(By  Edward  N.  Costlkyan) 

(NOTK. — ^Edward  N.  Coatlkyaii.  a  New  Toric 
attorney  and  former  leader  of  the  Democratic 
Commtttee  of  New  York  County  is  author  of 
Behind  Closed  Doors:  PollUcs  la  the  PubUc 
Interest.) 

"Why  are  the  mayors  all  quitting? 
Why  are  the  cities  all  broke? 
Why  are  the  people  all  angry? 
Why  are  we  dying  of  smoke? 
Why  are  the  streets  unprotected? 
Why  are  the  schools  In  distress? 
Why  Is  the  trash  uncollected? 
How  did  we  make  such  a  messT' 

— ^Anon. 

This  bit  of  verSe  sums  Up  with  commend- 
able clarity  and  dlrectneae  the  problems  of 
the  cttiM  as  we  enter  a  new  decade.  The  an- 
awers  are  leas  clear,  and  the  aolntlons  atlll 
more  obacure.  But  a  mlsunderstandiiig  at  the 
caiuaa  of  the  trtmble  has  led  most  urban- 
ologlsts  to  a  vhoiiy  Ineffective  and  tmllkely 
cure.  For  the  nearly  universal  prescription 
would  hare  the  federal  government  provide 
massive  financial  aaaletanoe  and  take  over  as 
many  dty  goremmental  functions  as  can 
possibly  be  palmed  off  upwards. 

I  doubt  that  the  federal  government  will 
provide  money  In  sufBcient  amounts  to  re- 
iconstrset  our  cttiee  within  the  near  future. 
Althotigfa  some  ot  a  city's  money  problems, 
such  as  the  costs  of  welfare,  properly  are 
financed  In  whole.  Insteitd  of  only  In  part, 
by  the  federal  government,  massive  increases 
federal  aid  would  not  solve  a  city's  prob- 
lems, but  rather  would  be  quickly  Ingested 
by  the  maney-oonsumlng  monster  that  city 
govemmeat  can  beooaae.  Therefore,  the 
causes  of  tiie  orlaes  within  our  cities  demafwl 
a  different  type'  of  federal  help  for  two  rea- 
sons: The  predominant  cause  of  city  crlssB 
la  the  cnllajwe  and  destruction  of  the  politi- 
cal machine  The  second  cause  Is  the  short- 
age of  a  supply  of  cheap  labor  ossentlal  to 
the  growth  and  life  of  any  city. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  political  machine  was  the  Institu- 
tional backbone  of  city  gorermnent  during 
the  i>erlod  In  Which  our  cities  were  built.  It 
played  ^mj^iffiae  of  governmental  roles. 
And  ^MapPethe  average  dtteen  the  direct 
access^fb  government  services,  which  he  can- 
not find  today. 

Tlie  base  of  the  machine  was  the  captain 
of  the  election  district  or  precinct.  He  was 
In  charge  of  a  one-  to  two-block  area  for 
the  party.  And  he  was  In  charge  year  round. 
If  a  resident  had  a  problem — a  leaking  cell- 
In;,  no  water  or  heat,  a  son  in  trouble  with 
the  law,  a  shortage  of  cash  or  food — he 
turned  to  his  neighbor,  the  captain.  The  cap- 
tain. If  he  himself  could  not  deal  with  the 
problem,  took  the  constituent  to  "the  leader" 
at  the  local  clubhouse.  There  the  problem 
was  explained,  and  the  leader  undertook  to 
solve  It.  If  It  was  a  leaky  roof,  the  leader 
called  someone  he  knew  In  the  appropriate 
city  department — often  someone  the  leader 
had  placed  there — explained  the  problem, 
and  got  action. 

This  power  of  lateral  Invasion  into  the 
bureaucracy  made  efficient  administration  of 
a  large  city  possible.  It  kept  the  bureaucracy 
hopping.  But  It  also  encouraged  corruption. 
The  average  citizen,  however,  was  willing  to 
tolerate  a  degree  of  corruption  as  the  price  of 
his  having  ready  access  to  government  serv- 
ices. But  the  more  affluent  members  of  so- 
ciety (the  backbone  of  every  reform  move- 
ment), seeing  In  this  lateral  access  to  gov- 
ernment services  (and  not  needing  those 
services)  potential  and  actual  corruption,  set 
out  to  destroy  that  access  and  the  system 
that  produced  it. 

By  and  large,  these  efforts  have  succeeded 
In  their  Intent.  But  we  will  never  know 
whether  their  success  represents,  on  balance, 
progress  or  retrogression,  for  all  the  his- 
tories of  the  political  machines  and  their 
workings  have  been  vrrltten  from  a  reform 
orientation.  It  should  be  observed,  however, 
In  the  absence  of  fairer  contemporaneous 
data,  that  the  political  machines  built  the 
cities,  paved  their  streets,  dug  their  sewers, 
and  piped  their  vrater  supply  systems.  Pur- 
thermore,  under  the  administration  of  the 
machines,  mass  transit  systems,  school  sys- 
tems and  massive  developments  of  new 
housing  were  constructed. 

It  would  be  laughable  to  suggest  that  any 
of  our  present  city  administrations  could 
accomplish  one-tenth  of  what  the  political 
machines  accomplished  during  the  period 
from  the  Civil  War  to  World  War  I. 

The  machine  was  also  the  source  of  man- 
power to  staff  the  city  government.  Of  course, 
the  city  Jobs  avaUable  to  the  machine  were 
part  of  Its  llfeblood.  But  the  reservoir  of 
people  with  some  training  In  city  govern- 
ment was  also  a  resource  for  the  dty — a  re- 
source whose  absence  t(7day  has  contributed 
to  the  "mess"  referred  to  In  the  verse.  People 
untrained  in  government  try  to  learn  what 
It  Is  all  about  while  on  the  Job,  wandering  In 
and  out  of  office  at  a  pace  that  staggers  the 
minds  of  the  citizenry.  By  and  large,  these 
untrained  people  find  themselves  unable  to 
effectively  control  or  direct  the  biueaucracy, 
and  frequently  they  quit  In  trustratlan. 

The  reform  answer  to  the  machine  as  the 
personnel  pool  for  government  was  the  crea- 
tion of  a  competing  source  of  manpower: 
dvil  service.  As  long  as  civil  service  and  the 
machine  remained  in  competition  for  the 
staffing  of  the  government,  the  administra- 
tive result  was  good.  But  with  the  collapse  of 
the  machine,  civil  service  has  monopolized 
the  field,  and  the  administrative  results  have 
been  disastrous,  for  the  bureaucrades  have 
a  double  layer  of  protection  that  deprives  any 
elected  official  of  the  power  to  get  the  irareau- 
crats  to  do  their  Jobs.  One  layer  is  the  Im- 
poBsiblUty  of  fixing  a  dvil  servant.  The  other 
Is  the  civil  service  Tinlnntt.  which  have  such 
power  over  the  city — In  the  absence  of  alter- 
native sources  at  manpower — Qtiat  In  the 
final  analysis  the  bureaucracies  are  in  a  post- 
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tlon  to  dictate  to  elected  oMclate  and  tbeii 
appointees.  The  buraatiorats  can  specify 
what  they  will  and  win  act  do  (such  as  In- 
spect boilers  during  a  ookl  wave) ,  what  they 
wlU  wear.  ai»d  where  they  win  work.  The 
elected  official  <or  his  appointee)  Is  at  their 
mercy. 

And  these  bureaucracies  of  unlonlaed  civil 
servants  are  strangling  the  cities.  In  New 
York  City,  foa-  example,  the  police  force  has 
been  doubled  in  the  past  fifteen  years,  al- 
though the  population  figures  have  remained 
almost  constant.  P*wer.  not  more  policemen 
are  on  the  line.  There  are  supposedly  sis 
policemen  for  every  one-  to  two-block  elec- 
tion district  in  Manhattan.  Tell  that  to  a 
New  Yorker  and  heni  laugh  at  you.  He  haeax 
seen  one  of  those  policemen  on  the  beat  for 
3?ears — unless  it's  to  protect  Khrushchev  or 
Castro  or  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
And  then  the  question  Is,  "Where  did  tlxey 
all  come  from?" 

There  are  fewer  than  ifiOO  polloemen  as- 
signed to  duty  on  New  York  City  streets  <ln 
ears  or  on  foot)  at  any  one  time.  <Put  aside 
whether  those  assigned  are  where  they  are 
supposed  to  be.)  One  night  last  year,  ac- 
cording to  fcMiner  Mayor  Robert  Wagner, 
there  was  not  a  single  policeman  on  duty  on 
the  streets  of  Brooklyn.  And  the  cost  of  all 
this  "protection"  has  been  sstlmatod  to  be 
about  $99  per  dtlsen  tn  New  York  City,  as 
compared  with  about  $13  per  capita  In  a  cUy 
of  100,000  people.  When  Mayor  John  Lind- 
say tried  to  change  an  archaic  state  statute 
that  stipulated  poUee  be  assigned  to  only 
three  equal  shifts,  the  poUoe  union  first 
fought  him  tn  the  state  legislature,  sad  lost. 
Ultimately,  htuwever,  the  union  won  by  sln»- 
ply  refuting  to  go  along,  and  the  fourth  shift, 
which  tncrecMee  the  numtwr  of  police  on  duty 
during  high  crime  periods.  Is  now  "wilnn- 
tary"  and  is  paid  overtime. 

The  same  phenomena  of  high  costs,  larg^ 
numbers  of  employees  with  few  on  the  llne,\^ 
rigidity,   and   Immunity   from  discipline   by 
elected  officials  or  their  appointees  are  found 
in  every  city  department. 

The  cost  of  all  this  leaps  and  leaps. 
In  New  York  City,  the  cost  of  prorldlng 
essential  serrlces  goes  up  every  year  by  about 
15  i>er  cent,  while  revenues  rise  by  less  than 
S  per  cent.  The  result  is  the  annual  budget 
gap.  with  which  city  dwellen  are  faaaOlar, 
and  vrhich  catises  the  cry  for  more  federal 
money.  New  York  City's  budget,  at  as-btlllati 
In  1965,  Is  more  than  douMe  that  five  years 
later.  This  as-bllhon  Increase  has  not  been 
absorbed  by  the  cost  of  new  services,  but 
by  the  cost  of  existing  programs.  More  fed- 
eral aid  wlU  not  solve  the  probletn  created 
by  the  capacity  of  the  present  bnreaueracles 
to  absorb  more  and  more  money  for  the 
same,  or  perhaps  less,  set  vlue. 

The  destruction  of  the  political  machine 
has  left  the  tmlonlzed  drll  service  bureauc- 
racies with  the  same  control  over  the  life  of 
the  city  that  the  machine  once  enjoyed  and 
abused  suffidently  to  lead  to  the  growth  of 
civil  service. 

Finally,  the  destruction  of  the  machine 
has  left  some  governmental  ftinctlon  with- 
out anyone  to  perform  them.  The  cltys  elec- 
tion machinery,  for  example,  was  once  op- 
erated by  the  political  parties.  The  parties, 
rather  than  the  city,  not  only  trained  the 
election  inspectors  but  paid  them  (the  city 
paid  a  pittance,  and  stlU  does,  but  the  parties 
no  longer  can  transform  this  pittance  Into 
reasonable  compensation) .  The  parties  saw 
that  the  pons  were  open  vrfaen  they  should 
be,  and  that  the  voting  machines  worked. 
True,  the  parties  sometimes  abused  their 
power.  There  were  conflicts  of  interest  in  pri- 
mary elections  where  one  faction  or  another 
selected  the  tm^MCtors.  (In  the  first  primary 
In  which  I  was  elected  a  dlsttlct  leader,  my 
opponent  selected  the  thirty-two  Democratic 
Inspectors  who.  with  thirty-two  Republi- 
can ones,  operated  oar  sixteen  polltnc 
places.  I  won,  nonetheless.) 
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But  it  the  partiM  no  longer  are  clj^ble 
of  performing  Uxl*  governmental  function. 
And  altbougb  some  critics  attribute  break- 
downs In  tbe  electoral  macblnery  to  tbe 
venality  of  tbe  political  nuM:blne.  In  fact.  It 
is  the  result  of  Incompetence. 

The  political  consequences  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  machine  are  far  more  obvious 
than  the  governmental  ones.  The  wave  of 
upset  victories  In  recent  city  primaries  and 
elections  all  over  the  country  is  the  obvious 
product  of  the  d*ath  of  the  political  party 
machines  and  party  loyalty  and  party  dlacl- 
pliue. 

The  solution  to  all  this  Is  not  the  recrea- 
tion of  the  political  machines,  an  Impossible 
task  given  the  level  of  competence  of  their 
present  leaders  and  personnel.  Rather  It  Is  to 
stimulate  alternaUve  methods  of  performing 
the  necessary  governmental  and  political 
functions  that  the  machines  once  performed. 
The  second  major  cause  of  the  crisis  of 
the  cities  has  been  the  loss  of  a  supply  of 
cheap  Ubor.  This  loea  has  not  ony  escalated 
municipal  government  costs,  but  has  posed 
the  most  serious  threat  to  the  capacity  of 
the  cities  to  survive. 

Kllel  Saarlnen  In  his  book  The  City:  It* 
Grovoth,  Its  Decay.  Its  Future  pointed  out 
that  the  baalc  function  of  a  city  Is  to  i*ovlde 
places  for  people  to  live  and  work.  Indeed, 
without  places  to  live,  there  can  be  no  city. 
The  loss  of  a  supply  of  cheap  labor  has 
eliminated  the  capacity  of  the  city  (here  I 
mean  not  the  city  government,  but  the 
totality  of  Its  InsUtuUons)  to  provide  the 
places  for  people  to  Uve.  In  New  York  City. 
residential  construction  has  come  to  a  halt — 
Uterally,  not  flgviratlvely.  for  construcUon 
capital  and  labor  can  far  more  profitably  be 
devoted  to  commercial  construction,  where 
rents  of  HO  per  year  per  square  foot  can  be 
earned. 

Unless  some  solution  Is  found  to  this  prob- 
lem, the  city  Is  doomed  to  a  slow  death  as 
Its  existing  supply  of  residential  housing  de- 
cays and  becomes  uninhabitable,  and  the 
city's  people  are  pushed  out. 

The  second  major  problem  created  by  the 
loea  of  a  supply  of  cheap  labor  has  already 
been  noted — the  15  per  cent  Increase  in  th« 
costs  of  city  government  each  year.  Once  city 
-  employment  was  attracUve  to  amblUous 
young  men  as  well  as  to  security-seeking 
dtlaens.  There  was  a  surplus  of  cheap  labor. 
job«  were  impermanent  In  an  nonunlonlzed 
volatile  economy,  and  many  offered  little  in 
the  way  of  a  future.  Lower  paying  govern- 
ment Jobs  were  attractive.  They  provided  se- 
curity and  a  step  up  the  ladder.  That  U  no 
longer  true.  To  get  people  to  work  for  It.  the 
dty  must  now  compete  with  and  attempt  to 
match  the  private  sector.  As  a  result,  the 
costs  of  city  government  have  skyrocketed, 
and  will  continue  to  skyrocket  sufficiently  to 
absorb  all  that  giant  transfusion  of  federal 
aid  to  the  clUes  that  everyone  calls  for,  and 
that  Is  supposed  to  be  on  the  way. 

Again,  the  solution  U  not  to  re-create  a 
supply  of  cheap  labor  by  having  a  nice  Uttle 
recession  (a  soluUon  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion more  and  more  appears  to  be  pursuing ) . 
Rather  the  creation  of  alternative  work 
forces,  not  drawn  from  the  existing  high  cost 
labor  supply,  seems  essential. 

So  much  for  the  caxises  of  the  crisis.  What 
are  the  cures? 

On  the  governmental  level,  the  first  task 
U  to  create  a  device  to  perform  the  funcUon 
once  provided  by  the  machine  of  giving  the 
citizen  direct  lateral  access  to  his  govern- 
ment. The  most  popular  proposal  to  accom- 
^  pllsh  thU  has  been  caUed  decentralization. 
I  prefer  to  call  It  reallocation  of  government 
f  uncUons.  The  proposal  Is  that  each  govern- 
ment function  win  be  assigned  to  the  lowest 
and  smallest  governmenUl  entity  quaUfled  to 
perform  It  Under  this  approach,  basic  gov- 
ernment services,  such  as  police  patrolling, 
street  cleaning,  and  parking  and  housing  en- 
forcement, win  be  overseen  by  a  local  admin- 


istrator In  charge  of  a  district  of  about  100.- 
000  people.  Other  services,  such  as  those  deal- 
ing with  air  and  water  pollution,  would  be 
administered  on  a  regional  basis  In  between, 
city  or  county  governments  would  perform 
those  functions  they  are  best  capable  of. 

The  details  of  such  a  reorganization  of 
city  government  are  far  too  complex  to  deal 
with  here.  But  essential  to  tbe  proposal  is 
the  notion  that  the  local  administrator  be 
elected  by  and  be  responsible  to  the  voters 
whose  streeu  he  Is  suppoaed  to  keep  clean 
and  safe,  that  the  existing  clvU  service  bu- 
reaucracies be  eliminated,  that  their  func- 
tions and  personnel  be  reassigned  to  the  ap- 
propriate level  of  government— local,  city, 
county,  or  regional — and  that  the  elected 
administrator  of  each  level  of  government  be 
given  substantially  greater  power  over  those 
he  supervljes  than  city  officials  now  have 
over  unionized  civil  serv  nts.  who  also  possess 
a  fair  amount  of  political  power. 

Finally,  the  proposal  envisages  the  crea- 
tion of  local  district  councils  consisting  of 
approximately  eighty  committeemen.  These 
committeemen  would  each  represent  an  elec- 
tion district  (or  precinct) — one  to  two  city 
blocks  (about  1,500  people).  The  commit- 
teemen would  be  part-time  city  employees 
elected  by  their  neighbors.  They  would  act 
much  as  the  old  captain  did:  If  there  were 
a  problem  about  a  leaky  roof  or  a  dirty  street, 
the  committeeman  would  be  the  person  to 
see.  He  would  have  direct  access  to  the  local 
administrator,  as  his  predecessor  the  captain 
bad  to  the  leader.  Similar  proposals  have 
been  made  elsewhere.  In  Los  Angeles,  a  simi- 
lar recent  proposal  gives  the  comtcltteeman 
the  unwieldy  but  descriptive  title  of  "nelgh- 
borhoodman."  I 

Since  the  committeeman  would  be  an 
elected  official,  ae  would  be  far  more  sensi- 
tive to  constituents"  problems  than  any  re- 
mote unionized  civil  servant  dowtflown.  And 
If  the  committeeman  was  not  more  sensW 
tlve,  he  could  hardly  survive  the  next  elec- 
tion. 

Ii  Is  hoped  that  this  reallocation  qt  gov- 
ernment funcUons  wlU  achieve  a  number  of 
salutary  effects: 

Humanizing  the  presently  impersonal  gov- 
ernment furnished  by  most  cities  «o  their 
citizenry;  <    / 

Eliminating  the  bureaucratlcSlRldlty  and 
waste  of  manpower  that  have  characterized 
increasingly  centralized  cUy  government: 

Placing  responsibiUty  for  city  government 
on  Identifiable  indlvlduaU  subject  to  pop- 
ular control  and.  when  appropriate,  to  re- 
moval from  office  by  those  they  are  supposed 
to  be  serving:  and 

Reducing  the  cost  of  government  by  ejlm- 
Inatlng  the  layers  of  administrators,  which 
result,  for  example,  in  less  than  10  per  cent 
of   the  New  York  City  Police  Department's 
personnel    (and    analogous    percentages    in 
other   departments)    performing    line    duty. 
Without  such  a  reorganization  of  city  gov- 
ernment, I  do  not   believe   massive   federal 
aid — if  It  ever  comes — will  solve  the  prob- 
lems of  the  cities.  And,  although  the  cities 
need  the  moaey.  Id  rather  not  wait  for  it. 
Instead,  I  would  suggest  that  two  other  steps 
be  taken  by  the  federal  government  to  help 
cities  solve  the  basic  problem  of  staying  alive. 
First:    On    the    city    governmental    level, 
there  is  a  tremendous  need  for  short-term, 
vigorous,  young  manpower  to  deal  with  the 
emergencies  that  every  city  constantly  faces 
from  time  to  time.  The  city's  existing  man- 
power cannot  meet  or  effectively  deal  with 
these  emergencies. 

Consider:  If  teachers  make  demands  that 
a  city  canng^or  should  not  accept,  and  they 
go  on  strike,  what  happens?  The  city  ca- 
pitulates, and  up  go  the  costs  of  govern- 
ment. If  there  Is  a  cold  wave  and  a  rash 
of  complaints  about  lack  of  heat,  and  build- 
ing inspectors  cannot  keep  up  with  the  vol- 
ume or  refuse  to  try,  what  happens?  Peo- 
ple f-iy  cold.  If  sanltntlonmen  go  on  strike 


and  there  Is  a  health  crisis,  what  happens? 
Unless  the  mayor  can  find  a  way  to  blame 
It  on   the  governor,  the   city  capitulates. 

And    what   of   tbe    many    areas    In    every 
city  similar  to  those  In  New  York  City,  such 
as  Bedford-Stuyvesant  in  Brooklyn,  Harlem 
In    Manhattan,    and    Hunu    Point    In    the 
Bronx,  where  local  government  has  broken 
down  and  the  city's  total  exlsUng  manpow- 
er, even  If  It  were  working  at  full  strength, 
could  not  deal  with  a  particular  areas'  prob- 
lems unless  It  worked  sixteen  hours  a  day 
and  disregarded  the  rem.ilnder  of  the  city? 
The   answer   to   all   these   situations   Is   a 
special  emergency  force,  consisting  of  young 
men  and  women  who  would  devote  two  to 
three   years   of   their   lives   to   serving   their 
city   Just   as   they   are   now   asked    to  serve 
their  country.  They  could  quickly  be  given 
sufficient  knowledge  of  city  government  to 
spot  housing  violations  and  to  file  complaints. 
They  could  move  Into  a  problem  area,  take 
It  over  house  by  house,  and  clean  It  up.  They 
could  provide  extra  police  protection  in  high 
crime   areas:    collect   garbage.   If   that   were 
necessary:    patrol   the   streets.   If   that   were 
necessary:    arrest    narcotics    pushes    (which 
would   be   necessary);    and   bring   help   and 
guidance  to  the  oppressed  city  dweners  who 
live  In  degradation.  They  could  collect  the 
renu.  and  make  the  repairs  the  absent  land- 
lords   refused    to    make.    Some    could    first 
complete   their   educations^ and   then   bring 
medical  and  legal  services  to  the  people  and 
places  that  need  It.  No  picnic.  It  would  be 
hard  and  sometimes  dangerous  wwk.  What 
mayor  would  not  rejoice  at  such  an  emer- 
gency force? 

The  posslblllUes  are  limitless.  It  is  clear 
that  a  force  such  as  this  U  necessary  if 
the  cities  are  ever  going  to  undo  the  dam- 
age that  time,  bureaucracy,  and  lack  of 
money  and  manpower  have  already  done. 
Federal  sponsorship  of  such  a  program. 
Including  financial  help  and  especially  ex- 
emption from  the  draft,  would  do  more  to 
revitalize  our  cities  than  any  big  gobs  of 
money  we  are  Ukely  to  see  from  Washing- 
ton. ^     ^ 

The  most  rewarding  dividend,  however, 
would  be  a  generation  of  graduates  of  the 
emergency  force.  Undoubtedly,  some  would 
stay  In  government.  And  all  would  have  a 
working  knowledge  of  the  problems  of  gov- 
Srnment  that  would  act  as  a  bulwark  against 
the  electoral  appeal  of  the  demagogues  we 
can  confidently  expect  to  proliferate  as  tele- 
vUlon  Increasingly  becomes  politics'  prin- 
cipal medium  of  communications.  Further- 
more. It  might  supply  some  of  the  meaning 
to  me  that  so  many  of  our  young  people 
seem  to  l>e  seeking. 

Second:  the  housing  problem.  If  city  gov- 
ernments were  to  operate  to  perfection  but 
their  present  failure  to  build  and  maintain 
residential  bousing  were  to  continue,  the 
cities  would  soon  die.  for  private  enterprise, 
using  the  money  and  manpower  available  at 
present,  simply  cannot  meet  the  cities'  hous- 
ing needs.  ^   ^  _, 

When  a  similar  condition  existed  during 
the  19306  in  the  electric  Industry  In  the 
South,  the  federal  government  found  a  so- 
lution. Through  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority and  the  Rural  Electrification  Admin- 
istration, the  federal  government  did  what 
private  Industry  could  not  do.  And.  while 
TVA  was  a  yardstick.  It  was  more  than  that; 
It  was  a  stimulus  to  industrial  growth  and 
expansion  throughout  the  entire  South. 

The  cities  need  a  federal  yardstick  pro- 
gram to  build  housing  at  rational  costs.  If 
Industry  and  labor  cannot  do  the  Job— and 
they  simply  lynnot.  given  today's  costs— let 
the  federal  g<^rernment  do  what  It  did  In  the 
South  In  ttie  10308:  unabashedly  go  Into  the 
business  it  doing  what  the  private  sector 
cannot  do. 

ThU  move  would  raise  many  problems. 
Vested  interetfts  In  some  labor  unions  would 
protest,   as   would   construction    firms   ana 


bankers.  But  basically  all  construction  labor, 
building  companies,  and  real  estate  bankers 
are  nt  present  devoting  the*r  efforts  to  com- 
mercial projects.  They  cannot  build  or 
finance  housing  at  commercial  construction 
cost*,  and  they  have  not  Bet  up  for  them- 
jelves  two  scales  of  costs  that  would  per- 
mit the  production  of  expensive  commer- 
cial bulldinj;«  and  less  expensive  housing. 
Accordingly,  the  cost  of  building  housing  Is 
the  same  as  the  cost  of  building  commercial 
structures,  but  the  returns  on  commercial 
construction  are  many  times  higher.  Small 
wonder  that  housing  construction  has 
stopped  and  private  financing  for  housing 
has  dried  up.  while  new  o!flce  buildings  spring 
up  one  after  another. 

We  need  a  federal  yardstick  operation  with 
self-renewing  federal  money,  and.  if  neces- 
sary, the  creation  of  a  new  housing  construc- 
tion work  force  to  build  the  millions  of 
dwellings  the  cities  will  need  In  the  coming 
years.  T^e  creation  of  siich  a  housing  work 
force  might  well  go  a  long  way  toward  solT- 
ing  the  impasse  between  the  black  man  and 
the  existing  construction  unions.  There  is 
no  stimulus  like  competition,  or  even  the 
threat  of  it.  to  produce  action  where  action 
Is  needed. 

This  kind  of  federal  wsslstanoe  would  be 
rar  more  effective  than  the  ple-ln-the-sky 
massive  assistance  most  urbanologlsts  call 
for.  For  as  cities  get  larger  and  larger,  their 
actions  more  and  more  seem  to  reaemtrie 
those  of  the  dinosaur — or  what  we  ImaglBe 
the  dinosaur  to  have  been  In  its  declining 
years;  large,  clumsy,  slow-moving,  unable  to 
deal  with  BiniU  enemies,  too  big  to  be  viable, 
afflicted  with  hardening  of  the  arteries.  The 
eKtlBcUoB  of  the  dinosaur  ultimately  re- 
sulted from  Its  Inability  to  function  and  to 
regenerate  Itself. 

Cities  are  already  in  that  condition.  They 
are  not  performing  their  basic  purpose  of 
providing  places  for  people  to  live,  and  be- 
CMua  o(  this  failure  they  are  dying.  Huitgry 
dUioaaurs  would  probably  have  been  kefit 
aUv«  a  little  longer  If  there  had  bees  a 
benefident  federal  government  to  provide 
food.  But  extinction  would  have  remained 
the  dinosaur's  fate. 

Oor  cities  will  survive  and  be  governable 
only  If  those  we  elect  have  effective  power 
over  those  who  are  suppoaed  to  do  the  wart, 
only  if  those  we  elect  are  responsible  and 
accountable  to  the  people  who  elect  tlMaa, 
■ad  only  U  the  federal  government  gives  tha 
kind  of  help  that  wUl  make  manpower  avail- 
able to  do  the  work  that  sunrtval  requirea. 
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HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

or  aaizoNA 

IN  THE  HOU8B  OF  BBPBBSENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  4,  1979 

Mr.  UDAIX..  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  made  a  deci- 
sion last  "week  to  send  American  troops 
into  Cambodia.  While  I  do  not  UshUy 
take  issue  with  my  President  on  a  mat- 
ter of  national  security,  I  cannot  re- 
frain from  oommentlns  on  this  crave 
development. 

In  my  view,  tliere  are  Just  two  things 
wronR  with  the  PresWent's  decMon — 
what  he  did  and  the  way  he  did  It. 

Mtich  of  the  Wttemess  and  dirlsive- 
ness  of  President  Johnson's  last  2  years 
In  ofiSce  •were  the  tHrect  result  of  the 
creeping,  almost  stealthy  "way  tn  -which 
IfiJlOt)  advisers  playing  a  minor  role  in 
Vietnam  became  a  540.000 -man  expedi- 
tionary force  supported  by  B-52  raids 
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from  Guam  and  Thailand  and  air  strikes 
from  a  huge  fleet  offshore — all  without 
any  meaningful  congressional  debate  and 
decision. 

On  assuming  our  Nation's  highest  of- 
fice. President  Nixon  led  us  to  believe  he 
thought  the  Constitution  and  national 
unity  required  something  more  than  this. 
After  all.  the  Constitution  ;states  that 
Congress — not  the  President — shall  have 
the  power  to  declare  war.  to  raise  and 
support  armies,  and  so  forth.  Until  this 
past  week  President  Nixon  had  promised 
repeatedly  and  clearly  that  there  would 
be  advance  and  full  consultation  with 
Congress  before  major  military  decisions 
were  made.  Yet  Cambodia,  a  sovereign 
and  neutral  nation,  has  tieen  invaded  by 
the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  without  the  slight- 
est attempt  to  obtain  the  kind  of  con- 
gressional action  the  (Constitution  re- 
quires. 

Surely,  if  this  serious  escalation  of  the 
war  were  justified,  then  that  case  could 
have  been  made  to  the  House  and  Senate 
and  a  proper  resolution  passed.  On  the 
other  hand.  If  it  cannot  be  justified — 
and  I  beUeve  that  is  oertataly  the  case- 
then  defeat  of  the  proposal  would  have 
saved  us  from  a  tragic  blunder. 

Had  I  been  given  the  opportunity.  I 
most  certainly  would  have  voted  against 
this  widening  of  an  already  sens^ss  and 
unjustified  war.  I  believe  the  President 
is  chasing  through  the  jungles  In  par- 
suit  of  the  same  old  ghosts  of  military 
victory  and  improved  bargaining  position 
which  eluded  and  frustrated  Lyndon 
Johnson  so  many  times. 

As  I  listened  to  President  Sixaa's 
speech  Ttaorsdar  night,  it  seemed  as 
though  he  was  unaware  that  the  last 
5  years  had  erer  happened,  that  our 
country  had  learned  nothing  from  all 
this  bloodshed,  nothing  about  the  nature 
of  this  treadmill  war  and  our  elusive  ad- 
versaries. It  seemed  as  though  President 
Nixon  did  not  know  that  all  past  escala- 
tions have  been  justified  on  grounds  of 
"saving  lives,"  shortening  the  war.  bring- 
ing tbe  enemy  to  tbe  conference  table, 
and  achieving  a  "Just  peace." 

All  this  pious  talk  about  "winning  the 
peace"  cannot  hide  the  ugly  fact  that  we 
have  widened,  and  I  beHeve  prolonged. 
the  war.  President  Nixon  may  believe 
that  we  can  g»  into  Cambodia,  dean  oat 
those  "sanctuaries,"  and  puU  out  00  dava 
later,  bat  that  assumes  the  other  side 
provides  no  response.  When  in  the  his- 
tory of  warfare  did  that  ever  happen? 

I  wonder  if  the  President  really  be- 
lieves a»t  destruction  of  these  bases, 
plus  bombing  of  North  '^^etnsm,  wfll 
bring  serious  negotiations  at  Paris  when 
3  years  of  the  most  devastating  bombing 
of  the  North,  3  yean  of  search^nd-de- 
stroy  missions,  defoliation,  and  all  the 
rest  of  our  tactics  have  failed.  In  every 
past  instance  tbe  enenxy's  bargaining 
position  has  only  hardened.  Yet,  Ute  a 
compulsive  gambler  whose  strategy  has 
lost  repeatedly.  President  Nixon  has  ntrw 
gone  back  to  the  gaming  table  to  raise 
the  staJces  and  throw  In  more  lives  and 
money  and  prestige  <m  yet  another  toss 
oCtfaedioe. 

I  suppose  the  President  has  been  eoa- 
Tlnced  by  tbe  mlBtary — the  same  men 
who  convinced  President  Johnson  before 
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him— that  this  time  the  strategy  will 
work,  that  this  time  we. will  get  quick 
and  decisive  results.  Unfortunately,  in- 
vading another  country  is  more  than  a 
matter  of  simple  military  strategy;  it  is 
matter  of  the  gravest  import  to  our  cwi- 
stitutional  processes,  to  the  unity  of  this 
country  without  which  no  -war  can  suc- 
ceed, and  to  our  Nation's  moral  position 
in  the  community  of  nations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  delayed  until  to- 
day maldng  a  statement  on  tiiis  action 
of  OUT  Government  to  make  certain  that 
I  did  not  speak  in  haste,  without  re- 
flection about  the  consequences  of  my 
words.  Having  reflected,  I  am  all  the 
more  convinced  that  it  was  wrong  for  the 
President  to  talce  this  step,  and  I  am  de- 
termined to  do  all  I  can  to  see  that  it 
goes  no  further. 

Five  years  ago  I  acquiesced  in  the  esca- 
lation of  the  'Vietnam  -war.  I  assumed  the 
President  knew  wliat  he  was  doing.  I  shall 
not  make  that  mistake  again.  I  oppose 
the  invasion  of  Camijodia  and  the  re- 
sumption of  bomtwng  of  North  Vietnam. 
And  I  urge  that  the  President  go  no 
further  with  these  moves  before  getting 
constitutional  authority  from  the  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  action  of  our  Gov- 
ernment is  likely  to  do  more  to  destroy 
the  fabric  of  our  society  tban  any  other 
act  of  reomt  years.  My  mmtl  today  re- 
flects the  anger  and  f  ruslraUon  being  felt 
by  millions  of  Americans  over  ttris  move. 
Two  of  the  letters  I  i-eceived  today  carry 
such  a  powerful  mp,'Kage  that  I  want  to 
share  them  with  my  colleagues. 

If  our  country  is  to  have  a  future,  that 
future  lies  in  the  loyalty,  the  dreaoH  and 
the  aspirations  of  our  young  people.  I 
have  here  a  letter  from  a  young  gnlMed 
man  in  the  UJ3.  Army  and  another  from 
a  former  officer,  an  Academy  graduate,  of 
the  Air  Force.  They  are  moving  state- 
ments of  the  dismay  and  shock  felt  by 
the  young  people  of  tliis  country  over  tlie 
events  of  the  past  wMfc..  One  of  these  men 
is  stin  In  the  service  of  his  coimtiy:  tlie 
other  has  completed  4  years  in  the  Air 
Force  and  is  now  a  graduate  student  at 
the  University  of  Azixcoa.  To  save  them 
from  any  personal  harassment  lor  these 
expremions  of  opinion  cttOeal  of  oCkial 
UJ3.  policy  I  am  ^K^tbhoMUng  ttafr  names. 
Without  objection  I  will  tasert  these  let- 
ters in  the  Rboorb  at  tSite  point: 

Aran.  30.  1970. 

Deas  CksNcsESSMAN  'Udaix:  I  am  not  wrlt- 
iqg  for  any  personal  attention.  1  am  merely 
relaying  my  feelings  its  a  constituent  as  I 
hope  many  more  Arlzonans  are  doing  tonight 
so  that  you  might  get  a  fair  measure  ol  the 
public  mood. 

This  evening  our  president  announced  that 
he  was  spreading  the  war.  That  he  was  'order- 
ing an  offensive.  I  dont  balieve  he  has  the 
right  to  do  that.  I  believe  that  the  aixny  of 
the  United  States  of  which  I  am  a  member 
Is  the  people's  army  and  not  tbe  army  of  one 
man.  How  can  he  wage  war  without  your 
consent?  He  can't  spjwint  judges  without 
consent  but  he  can  attack  at  will,  he  can 
send  draftees  who  have  been  coerced  into  tbe 
service  Into  a  war  of  i^grasslaa  that  their 
own  Coxigressmen  are  powerless  to  prevent? 

This  Is  Nixon's  war.  It  Is  not  my  war.  I 
don't  think  It's  yours.  B&b  the  Coi^ress  gone 
soft?  Johnson  was  a  very  strong  figure  and 
he  commanded  V\et  Nam  bcTore  our  startled 
Congress  could  even  decide  whether  It  would 
be  wise  to  try  to  stop  htm.  But  meek  irixou. 
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two-time  loMT  In  numy  respects,  bow  can  be 
too  g«*aw»y  with  It? 

Hasfit  tbe  time  oome  for  more  people  tb*n 
Senator  Pulbrlght  to  Impress  tbe  media,  tbe 
world  and  tbe  government  wltb  tbelr  cour- 
age? If  you  were  to  take  any  meastire  you 
saw  fit  to  draw  tbe  Prealdent's  attention  to 
your  feelings  about  tbls  Immoral,  unconsti- 
tutional aggression  I  just  want  you  to  know 
tbat  I  support  you. 

I  am  embarrassed  to  be  an  American  to- 
night. Tbls  Is  not  a  democracy  tonlgbt.  I  am 
not  wearing  a  United  States  uniform  I  am 
wearing  a  pentagon  uniform.  Is  leaving  tbe 
country  the  only  answer?  Are  you  fellows 
powerless?  I  have  hope  and  faltb  In  you. 
I  picture  you  right  now  up  to  all  hours  work- 
ing out  tbe  best  possible  form  of  opposition 
to  tbls  madnww  If  you  are  taking  an  atti- 
tude of  Intellectual  resignation  then  I  am 
saddened  and  completely  disillusioned. 

Please  be  brave  and  I  will  back  you.  Please 
do  tbe  most  you  can  to  stop  tbe  pentagon 
and  tbe  government  wblcb  Is  rapldl}  'lecom- 
ing  my  enemy.  I  will  not  wear  tbe  ualform 
of  my  own  enemy. 

Respectfully  yours. 

(Name  withheld  ) 

FOBT  Bbacc.  N.C. 

Tdcson.  Aaiz.. 
^^  W«y  i,  1970. 

Hon.  MoaaisK.  Udau.. 
Home  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dkak  Ifa.  Udaix;  We  all  beard  Mr  Nixon 
last  night.  We  all  have  seen  what  be  Is 
bringing  about  In  Cambodia  When  Is  tbe 
Congress  going  to  stand  up  for  Its  Constitu- 
tional prerogatives? 

We  thought  that  Mr.  Johnson  was  on  an 
ego-trip  In  Vietnam,  and  he  was  He  Indulged 
himself  and  half  a  million  men  In  tbe  dis- 
gusting display  of  arrogance.  Mr.  Nixon  has 
got  It  In  his  head — to  an  even  greater  extent 
than  Johnson  had — that  he  Is  not  going  to 
be  defeated  In  Indo-Cblna.  The  question  on 
everyocM's  Upa  Is.  "When  will  tbe  president 
be  brought  up  short — made  responsible  for 
bis  disgraceful  abuse  of  bis  powers  and  tbe 
American  people?" 

Also.  In  this  morning's  paper,  we  read  of 
tbe  Congress's  acquiescence  to  the  presi- 
dent's call  for  another  round  of  strategic 
arms  escalation.  In  addltloo.  tbe  atmosphere 
surrounding  tbe  Strat«glc  Arms  Limitation 
talks  is  one  of  "benign  nsglect" — If  I  may 
borrow  an  apt  phrase.  Mr.  Nlzon  Is  In  no 
hurry  to  discuss  disarmament  wltb  tbe  Rus- 
sians. He  Is  probably  making  plans  for  "surgi- 
cal removal"  of  China's  nuclear  capability. 
But  be  woDt  bother  to  ask  Congress  about 
It.  becatise  it  is  part  of  bis  plan  to  withdraw 
from  Vietnam  with  tbe  least  number  of 
American  casualties. 

Well.  I  can't  figure  him  out.  I  tblnk  be  Is 
terribly  deluded  about  tbe  length  of  the 
anti-war  fuse  in  tbls  country.  I,  for  on^,  am 
ready  to  Join  tbe  Resistance.  Tbe  only  way  a 
madman  can  be  stopped  Is  if  no  one  will 
cooperate  with  him  I  am  sad  to  say  tbat 
other  avenues,  constitutional  and  legal,  seem 
to  have  little  effect.  I  will  never  condone  or 
participate  In  violence,  but  active  non-coop- 
eration with  tbe  war  effort  seems  to  be  a 
reasonable  alternative  to  mindless  acquies- 
cence to  unbridled  arrogance  and  ruthless 
Imperlallam. 

Are  these  words  too  strong  for  a  graduate 
of  one  of  tbe  nation's  service  academies?  Does 
the  fact  that  I  made  myself  endure  four  years 
of  degradation  and  "Tes  sir.  no  sir,  no  ex- 
cuse sir"  mean  that  I  should  remain  silent 
when  tbe  conmiander-ln-chlef  decides  on  a 
coTirse  of  action?  I  separated  myself  from  tbe 
Air  Force  last  year  after  I  had  fulflUed  my 
contract  of  four  years.  Now  I  have  a  larger 
responsibility:  to  defend  the  rights  and  lib- 
erties whi^  leem  to  be  expendable  to  some 
leaders  of  the  nation. 

What  I  have  been  trying  to  lay  Is  that 
American  latperlaUsm  makes  me  ashamed  of 
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my  country.  If  I  were  facing  the  draft  now. 
I  would  have  to  say  "Hell  no,  I  wont  go." 
That  Is  tbe  only  way  an  Individual  can  have 
an  effect  on  the  war  machine.  My  decisions 
were  made  for  me  for  eight  years— four  years 
at  the  US.  Air  ^rce  Academy  and  four  years 
In  the  Air  Force  as  a  procurement  officer  In 
California.  Now  I  must  begin  to  make  my 
own  decisions.  I  regret  that  I  cannot  "get 
behind  the  president  '  He  asked,  last  night, 
tbat  I  should  support  those  brave  men  In 
South  East  Asia  who  were  fighting  to  preserve 
'out  wan  o/  live.  I  leave  It  up  to  you  ...  is 
our  way  of  life  worth  preserving  if  It  is 
bought  at  tbe  expense  of  the  rest  of  tbe 
world? 

I  know  that  the  men  In  VIetNam  are  brave 
But  they  have  also  let  themselves  be  put  in 
a  situation  where  they  must  kill  other  human 
beings.  One  of  my  best  friends.  Albln  E. 
Luckl.  was  fiying  F-4's  out  of  Thailand  until 
last  week  when  he  was  shot  down.  He  didn't 
get  out  of  his  plane.  He  left  a  wife.  Tlah. 
and  a  young  son.  Albln  Jr.,  who  will  never 
know  bis  father.  But  he  Is  only  the  fifth  or 
sixth  of  my  classmates  from  17th  Squadron 
at  tbe  Academy  (Class  of  10«6)  who  has 
died  In  tbe  war.  There  were  eighteen  of  us 
from  17th  on  graduation  day.  This  story  Is 
being  repeated  throughout  the  country. 
Maybe  Jerry  Rubin  U  right.  Maybe  tbls 
country  Is  conunlttlng  genocide.  Not  only 
against  tbe  Vietnamese,  but  against  An>erlca's 
young  men. 

I've  rambled  too  much.  What  I  want  to 
suggest  is  that  it  Is  time  that  the  Con- 
gressional opposition  to  tbe  war  took  Its  case 
to  tbe  American  public  on  nation-wide  tele- 
vision. Tou.  Mr.  Udall.  along  with  other 
Democrats  and  Republicans  who  are  tired  of 
^elng  intimidated  by  a  rapacious  adminis- 
tration, must  demand  equal  time  from  the 
networks  to  take  the  opposition  to  the  Amer- 
ican people.  The  nation  must  know  that  Its 
elected  representatives  have  the  guu  to  speak 
out  against  a  president  who  has  lost  bis 
sense  of  humanity  and  is  about  to  lose  a 
country. 

^       (Name  withheld). 
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NEW  YOftK  CONSTITUTIONAL 
AMENDMENT  TO  GUARANTEE  A 
HEALTHFUL  ENVIRONMENT 


HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTEIN 

OF  MEW  Toax 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  4,  1970 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
amendment  to  the  constitution  of  the 
State  of  New  York  to  esUbllsh  the  con- 
stitutidnal  right  to  a  healthful  environ- 
ment and  prohibit  the  contamination, 
depletion,  or  destruction  of  that  environ- 
ment has  been  introduced  in  the  SUte 
assembly.  On  May  2,  I  submitted  testi- 
mony in  favor  of  this  amendment  to  a 
public  hearing.  I  insert  the  text  of  that 
testimony  at  this  point  in  the  Ricoao. 

Tlie  text  of  the  testimony  follows: 
RmMAMMtM  or  Hon.  LaoxABo  FaaaamM 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to 
ralsa  my  voice  In  support  of  the  proposed 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  tbe  State 
at  New  York,  wlilcb  would  establish  tbe  con- 
stltutlanal  right  to  a  healthful  environment 
^nA  prohibit  the  contamination,  depletion  or 
destrucUon  of  that  environment.  At  long  last, 
there  Is  a  pulillc  awareness  of  the  problems 
of  poUutlon.  But  this  Is  only  the  first  stap. 
We  need  a  genuine  conunltment  to  do  some- 
thing about  tbe  environment.  Tbls  proposed 
ooostitutlonal  amendment  la  a  meaningful 
step  forward  on  the  path  t»  fulfilling  the 
substantive  action  needed  to  combat  tbe  por- 


tending environmental  dangers  that  confront 
us. 

New  York  State  has  always  taken  tbe  lead 
wltb  regard  to  the  enactment  of  forward- 
looking  legislation.  Although  other  States 
may  be  considering  constitutional  amend- 
ments dealing  with  the  environment,  e.g..  in 
Massachusetts  (see  110  Cong.  Rec.,  March  30, 
1870.  p.  8430),  they  are  not  as  far- 
reaching  as  tbls  proposal.  In  addition.  It 
seems  to  me  tbat  the  need  for  legislation 
comes  as  a  result  of  the  recent  pronounce- 
ment by  tbe  New  York  Court  of  Appeals  in 
Boomer  v.  The  Atlantic  Cement  Company, 
Inc..  that  "the  Judicial  establishment  Is 
neither  equipped  In  the  limited  nature  of  any 
Judgment  it  can  pronounce  nor  prepared  to 
lay  down  and  Implement  an  effective  policy 
for  the  elimination  of  air  pollution."  It  de- 
clares that  every  person  has  the  inalienable 
right  to  an  environment  which  provides  for 
a  healthful  life,  which  none  may  pollute. 
There  is  certainly  contained  therein  sufficient 
policy  and  ammunition  for  tbe  courts  to  en- 
force and  uphold.  The  current  constitutional 
provision  which  went  Into  effect  on  January  1 
(Article  XIV),  although  cognizant  of  the 
need  to  preserve  and  protect  the  State's  na- 
tural resources  for  the  use  and  enjoyment  of 
tbe  people,  to  me  Just  does  not  go  far 
enough.  Here  we  have  an  explicit  right  of  the 
people,  enforceable  in  the  courts.  Here  also 
Is  what  I  shall  call  an  "anti-right",  namely 
that  there  Is  no  right  to  pollute,  which  right 
so  many  have  assumed. 

Of  course,  the  burden  should  not  fall  en- 
tirely on  our  States  for  preserving  our  en- 
vironment. Much  of  what  must  be  done  in 
the  areas  of  air  and  water  pollution  con- 
trol and  natural  resource  protection  must 
oome  from  Washington;  and  I  for  one  have 
been  attempting  to  accelerate  action  in  this 
direction. 

Preeervation  qf  tbe  environment  and  the 
rights  of  the  people  In  tbls  matter  which 
touches  all  of  ouz^  lives  so  closely,  has  always 
been  one  of  my  major  concerns.  Some  of  my 
activity  In  the  respective  areas  bears  witness 
to  this.  In  regard  to  air  poUutlon,  earlier  bills 
I  Introduced  require  health  warnings  on  all 
advertising  of  leaded  gasoline  (H.R.  13381), 
which  would  eliminate  the  depletion  allow- 
ance for  all  oil  companies  that  continue  to 
seU  or  manufacture  leaded  gasoline  (HJi. 
13331),  and  which  would  ban  the  sale  of  the 
internal  combustion  engine  unless  new  strin- 
gent emissions  standards  could  be  met  (HJI. 
13336).  On  December  8,  1960,  twenty  other 
Members  of  Congrees  Joined  me  in  sponsoring 
ad  hoc  hearings  in  New  York  at  which  Ralph 
Nader,  the  vice  presidents  of  General  Motors 
and  Ford,  and  experts  on  health  and  pollu- 
tion-free engines  testified  on  automotive  air 
pollution.  Based  on  these  hearings,  a  report 
was  released  on  February  17,  1970  tbat  con- 
cluded that  automotive  air  pollution  can  be 
eliminated  by  the  mld-1970'B  and  that  a 
radical  reduction  In  automotive  air  pollution 
can  be  achieved  almost  immediately.  These 
recommendations  were  Introduced  in  legis- 
lative form  by  me  and  co-sponsored  by  37  of 
my  colleagues  during  Earth  Week.  Likewise, 
I  oo-sponaored  a  bill  (Hit.  14867)  which 
would,  among  other  things,  antend  the  Clean 
Air  Act  to  provide  for  the  adoption  of  na- 
tional standards  governing  emissions  from 
stationary  sources,  to  create  a  Federal  duty 
not  to  pollute  the  atmosphere,  and  to  pro- 
vide additional  public  and  private  remedies 
for  the  abatement  of  air  pollution. 

As  to  water  pollution,  I  am  the  House 
sponsor  of  a  bill  (HJt.  16036),  which  would 
fine  water  poUuters  for  the  ooat  of  cleaning 
up  their  pollution  and  have  participated  in 
the  coalition  which  has  been  seeking  full 
funding  for  water  treatment  plants.  With 
specific  reference  to  the  water  poUutlon 
problem  In  New  York.  I  have  co-sponsorad  a 
blU  (H.R.  15838)  that  would  amend  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1060  to 
require  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to  revoke 
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any  license  or  permit  which  has  been  Issued 
authorizing  the  discharge  of  any  sewage, 
sludge,  spoil,  or  other  waste  Into  the  waters 
of  the  New  York  Right,  or  into  any  waters 
within  a  twenty-five  mile  radius  of  the 
Ambrose  Lighthouse. 

Some  other  short  examples  will  suffice  to 
point  out  my  activity  as  to  our  need  to  pre- 
serve our  environment  and  protect  indi- 
vidual rights  therein.  Thus,  I  co-sponsored 
a  bill  (H.R.  15389)  which  would  authorize 
the  U.S.  Commission  on  Education  to  estab- 
lish educational  programs  to  encourage  un- 
derstanding of  policies  and  support  of  activi- 
ties designed  to  enhance  environmental 
quality  and  maintain  ecological  balance.  I 
offered'  an  amendment  to  a  bill  dealing  with 
highways  on  any  Federal-aid  system  which 
would  require  the  planner  to  choose  the 
highway  design  which  most  completely  mini- 
mizes air  and  noise  pollution.  If  none  could 
be  found,  the  highway  could  not  be  built. 

One  of  my  most  ardent  endeavors  It  to  see 
that  the  pubUc  has  complete  access  to  evi- 
dence that  tbe  Government  obtains  in  anti- 
trust suits.  I  felt  that  the  public  was  short- 
changed when  the  antitrust  action  brought 
against  the  Automobile  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation for  a  conspiracy  In  violation  of  the 
antitrust  laws  by  automobile  manufacturers 
to  prevent  research  de\'clopment  and  instal- 
lation of  antl-pollutloo  devices  was  settled 
by  consent  decree.  In  that  suit  I  led  a  group 
of  26  Members  of  the  Hovise  of  Represent.^- 
tlves  In  intervening  against  a  consent  decree. 
Thus,  there  was  no  public  trial  at  which  this 
evidence  could  be  presented  for  all  of  us  to 
see  and  hear.  I  have  Introduced  a  bill  (HR. 
16551)  which  would  put  a  new  weapon  into 
the  hands  of  consumers  fighting  corporate 
abuses  such  as  this  through  court  actl<m  and 
which  would  permit  both  local  governments 
and  private  citizens  access  to  evidence  ob- 
tained by  the  Federal  Government  in  anti- 
trust suits  that  end  In  consent  decrees. 

It  is  obvious  by  my  activity  and  concern 
that  I  feel  every  effort  aiade  In  tbe  direction 
of  making  our  environment  healthier  and 
more  aesthetlc;ally  appealing  Is  necessary  and 
vitally  important.  With  this  In  mind,  I  lend 
full  endorsement  to  th^s  proposed  constitu- 
tional amendment.  It  deserves  support  by  all 
at  ns. 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  THE  BRONX 
HOME  NEWS  ON  ITS  THIRD 
ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  MARIO  BlAGGl 

op    NXW    TO«K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  4.  1970 

Mr.  BIAOGL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  com- 
mend and  congratulate  the  publisher, 
managers,  editors,  and  staff  of  a  coura- 
geous and  dedicated  weekly  newspaper 
serving  the  people  of  the  borough  of  the 
Bronx  in  New  York  City. 

The  Bronx  Home  News,  a  fast-growing 
tabloid,  celebrates  a  very  special  aiMl 
significant  occasion  tliis  coming  Friday, 
May  8.  Special  because  it  marks  the 
third  year  of  responsible  news  reporting 
and  significant  because  it  indicates  a  will 
and  an  ability  to  surmount  the  problems 
of  a  growing  newspaper.  The  Bronx 
Home  News,  no  doubt,  is  •ftell  on  its  way 
to  a  long  period  of  effective  service  to 
its  public. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  third  anniversary  of 
the  Bronx  Home  News  should  be  com- 
memorated for  still  another  reason.  In 
this  era  of  overriding  national  issues 
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and  International  crises,  local  news  re- 
porting has  come  to  be  a  highly  special- 
ized art,  particularly  in  our  large  cities 
where  the  emphasis  tends  to  be  on  world 
affairs.  Yet.  In  our  metropolitan  areas, 
local  commimities  are,  in  many  respects, 
microcosms  of  the  larger  world  in  which 
they  exist.  The  local  social,  economic,  and 
political  issues  are  as  forceful  in  their 
impact  on  the  community  as  are  the 
wider  issues  of  the  Nation  and  the  world. 

Thus,  a  well-managed  and  responsible 
newspaper  that  dedicates  itself  to  the 
affairs  of  its  immediate  community  takes 
on  an  important  role  in  the  business  of 
everyday  living. 

The  Bronx  Home  News  lias  exempli- 
fied the  nature  of  this  role.  It  has,  by  its 
dedication  to  sound  journalistic  and 
manag^nent  principles,  survived  3  years 
of  "growing  pains'  and  now  stands  firmly 
implanted  in  the  borough  of  the  Bronx 
as  a  full-fledged  member  of  the  com- 
munications industry  and  respected  ser- 
vant of  its  i-eaders. 

I  therefore  pay  a  special  tribute  on  the 
occasion  of  the  third  anniversary  of  the 
Bronx  Home  News  to  the  men  and  wo- 
men who  have  enabled  it  to  achieve  this 
milestone  by  practicing  the  essence  of 
their  motto,  "Somewhere  a  Stand  Must 
Be  Made." 


NO  ROOM  AT  TOP  SEEN  FOR 
ATHEISTS 


HON.  BILL  NICHOLS 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  4.  1970 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Nixon  recently  appointed  Adm.  Thomas 
Moorer  to  be  Chief  of  Staff.  Certainly, 
the  President  could  not  have  made  a 
better  appointment. 

My  high  opinion  of  Admiral  Moorer 
was  further  enhanced  by  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington  Post 
last  week.  This  article  concerned  A<taiiral 
Moorer's  testimony  in  a  U.S.  district 
court  case  here  in  Washington.  In  this 
case,  a  number  of  midshipmen  and 
cadets  of  our  military  academies  are  test- 
ing the  constitutionality  of  compulsory 
chapel  attendance  at  the  academies. 

In  his  testimony.  Admiral  Moorer  said 
that  he  does  not  believe  an  atheist  could 
be  as  great  a  military  leader  as  one 
who  is  not  an  atheist.  Those  of  us  who 
have  served  in  the  military  and  particu- 
larly in  combat  in  wartime,  know  how 
important  a  belief  in  God  is.  I  would  cer- 
tainly hate  to  think  tbat  we  are  training 
a  grtMiP  of  young  men  to  be  this  coun- 
try's future  military  leaders  who  do  not 
have  religious  bdiefs. 

I  would  like  to  Insert  this  article  about 
Admiral  Moorer's  testimony  at  this 
point: 

No  Room  at  Top  Seen  por  Atrcibts 
(By  Peter  Oenoe) 

Adm.  Thomas  H.  Moorer.  a  41-year  Navy 
veteran  and  chairman-designate  of  tbe  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  said  yesterday  that  "an  athe- 
ist ooald  not  be  as  great  a  military  leader  as 
one  who  Is  not  an  atheist." 

IiA)orer's  remarks  came  during  his  day-long 
testimony   at   U.8.   District  Court   here   in 
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support  of  the  policy  m  compulsory  chapel 
attendance  at  West  Point,  Annapolis  and  tbe 
Air  Force  Academy. 

IfMflng  bis  testimony  with  paeans  to  the 
mUitary-instllled  virtues  of  loyalty,  integ- 
rity and  leadership,  Mocrer  also  declared:  "I 
don't  think  you  will  find  an  athelrt  who  has 
reached  the  peak  In  the  Armed  Forces." 

In  the  name  of  nine  midshipmen  and  ca- 
dets. Uie  American  CivU  Ubertles  Union  is 
pressing  a  suit  challenging  the  compulsory 
chapel  requirement  as  a  violation  of  tbe 
Constitution's  ban  on  state  establisbnr  ent  of 
rellgion.f 

Moorer.  a  1933  graduate  of  the  U.S.  Naval 
Academy,  testified  that  the  purpose  of  Sun- 
day services  for  Catholic.  Protestant  and 
Jewish  academy  students  is  to  "enhance 
their  leadership  and  their  command  ability." 

The  chapel,  said  the  admiral,  "puts  the 
men  in  a  position  where  they  can  get  the 
feel  of  the  effect  of  religion  on  other  indi- 
viduals." He  said  a  course  in  comparative 
religion  would  only  be  "artificial." 

Moorer  said  academy  graduates  are  ex- 
pected to  devote  their  lives  to  the  military, 
unlike  men  who  become  oBcers  through  tbe 
Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps,  and  who  are 
not  compelled  to  attend  chapel  while  at 
college. 

"HOTC  ofRcers  would  be  much  better  offi- 
cers," Moorer  commented.  "It  they  had  been 
required  to  go  to  chapel." 

The  admiral  then  added,  hastily,  that  most 
ROTC  men  are  "religiously  motivated"  and 
some  have  been  great  leaders. 

The  admiral  was  the  goveriunent's  only 
witness  during  the  second  day  of  testimony 
before  Judge  Howard  F.  Corcoran. 

On  Monday.  Roger  T.  Kelley,  assistant  sec- 
retary of  defense,  expressed  sentiments  r*r- 
allellng  Moorer's. 

Both  witnesses  said  repeatedly  that  they 
spoke  as  policy  olBrlals  of  the  Department 
of  Defense — an  assertion  Moorer  restated 
after  stating  his  views  on  atheists  as  mili- 
tary nxen. 

On  Monday.  Assistant  U.S.  Attorney  Joseph 
Haunon  won  ready  agreement  from  Kelley 
tbat  "there  are  no  atheists  In  foxholes." 

"The  combat  cnrironment,"  KeUey  «om- 
mented.  "shows  a  man  his  depenrtenee  on  a 
spiritual  being." 

The  ACLU  presented  only  one  wltneas  yes- 
terday, the  Rev.  D.  Ray  Appelquist.  exacutlve 
secretary  of  tbe  General  Commission  on 
Chaplains,  the  agency  that  oversees  most 
armed  forces  chaplains. 

Mr.  Appelquist  said  that  as  long  ago  as 
1964.  his  commission  bad  adopted  a  position 
against  required  chapel. 

Warren  Kaplan,  the  ACLO  lawyer.  saM  the 
CouncU  of  Churches  would  express  tbe  same 
view  in  testimony  today. 

Moorer,  58,  a  heavUy  decorated  pilot,  was 
named  to  be  ciiairman  of  tbe  Joint  Chiefs, 
tbe  nation's  highest  military  post,  on  April 
14.  He  Is  the  first  Navy  man  to  serve  in  the 
post  since  1957. 


FEDERAL  MEAT  INSPECTION 


HON.  JAMES  G.  O'HARA 

or    MKRXGAM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTV'ES 

Monday,  May  4,  1970 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  to- 
day introduced  legislatton  to  permit  the 
several  States  to  apiHy  to  meat  sold 
within  their  boimdaiies,  standards  more 
stringent  than  those  presently  applied 
under  the  Federal  Meait  Inspection  Act. 
This  legislation  is  of  iinmediate  interest 
to  the  State  ct  Michigan,  which  has  leg- 
islation setting  more  detailed  standards 
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than  those  set  imder  the  Federal  act,  but 
it  would  apply  to  any  other  State  which 
wished  to  utilize  its  powers  to  provide 
consumers  with  greater  protection  than 
they  are  afforded  under  present  Federal 
regulation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  fair  to  say  that  I  have 
not  often  found  myself  on  the  "States 
rights"  side  of  arg\iments  over  regula- 
Uon.  Usually,  the  "SUtes  rights"  argu- 
ment Is  most  fervently  advanced  by 
those  who  are  quite  certain  that  the 
States  will  not  act.  and,  secure  in  that 
knowledge,  seek  to  prevent  the  Federal 
Government  from  acting  either.  I  do  not 
support  the  "States  rights"  argument 
in  such  a  context  because  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  concept  of  federalism  was 
ever  designed  primarily  as  a  cloak  for 
inaction.  In  most  parts  of  our  country, 
the  consumer  has  not  foimd  In  his  State 
legislature  a  pillar  of  strength  on  his  side 
in  his  striiggle  against  those  who  would 
sell  him  shoddy  goods,  on  high-cost 
credit,  and  with  low-value  guarantees. 

But  occasionally  the  consumer  can  find 
a  State  legislature  that  is  on  his  side,  and 
where  that  happens,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
think  such  a  legrislature  should  be  given 
free  rein  to  protect  our  fellow  citizens. 
The  State  of  Michigan  some  years  ago 
enacted  and  is  enforcing  legislation 
known  as  the  Comminuted  Meat  Law 
which  sets  stringent  and  precise  stand- 
ards on  the  sale  of  various  prepared 
meats  within  the  State  precise  and  more 
stringent  than  those  set  by  the  UJ3.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  Such,  at  least, 
is  the  contention  of  Armour  l<  Co..  Wil- 
son t  Co..  and  George  A.  Hormel  li  Co., 
meat  packing  firms  which  do  a  thriving 
national  business,  and  which  are  sj 
to  bring  comminuted  meats  in U»  Mich- 
igan which  do  not  come  up  to  tlje  stand- 
ards set  under  the  Michigan  la 

The  Michigan  standards,  ar^  signifi- 
cantly tougher  than  those  I  hitherto 
promulgated  by  the  UjS.  Depaiiment  of 
Agriculture. 

Under  Federal  regxilatio^.  Mr 
Speaker,  sausage  can  contain  mWt  from 
the  tongue,  the  diaphragm,  thtfs  heart, 
the  esophagus,  lips,  snouts,  ears,  stom- 
achs, melts,  eyes,  spleens,  glands,  lungs. 
bladders,  paunches,  udders,  and  other 
rather  imappetizing  parts  of  the  animal. 
Under  the  Michigan  law  none  of  the 
above  are  permitted. 

The  out-of-state  packing  firms  con- 
tend that  by  enactment  of  the  most  re- 
cent Federal  law,  the  United  States  has 
preempted  the  field  from  the  States,  and 
that  compliance  with  the  allegedly  less 
stringent  Federal  requirements  is  suffi- 
cient to  allow  them  to  sell  their  products 
in  Michigan,  the  Michigan  comminuted 
meat  law  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing. Armour.  Wilson,  and  Hormel  have 
brought  suit  in  the  U.S.  District  Court 
for  the  Western  District  of  Michigan, 
seeking  relief  from  the  provisions  of  the 
Michigan  law. 

It  is  not  my  intention.  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  seek  to  render  some  kind  of  gratuitous 
judgment  in  this  case  or  on  this  point 
of  law.  The  State  of  Michigan's  able  at- 
torney general  has  presented  the  court 
with  very  compelling  arguments  against 
the  proposition  of  Federal  preemption. 
Nonetheless,  and  regardless  of  the  out- 
come of  the  pending  suit,  I  believe  It 
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would  give  meat  oonsiuners  and  State 
authorities  a  reassurance  they  bsuily 
need,  and  would  clear  up  any  remaining 
confusion  as  to  the  intent  of  the  Con- 
gress if  the  Congress  were  to  settle  the 
problem  in  the  future  by  enactment  of 
the  legislation  I  have  today  submitted. 

My  bill  of  today  would  make  a  very 
simple  amendment  to  one  sentence  of  the 
Federal  Meat  Inspection  Act  which  now 
prohibits  States  from  making  regulations 
conflicting  with  that  act.  by  specifically 
authorizing  the  promulgation  of  such 
State  regulations  where  they  are  more 
stringent  than  the  Federal  regulations. 
The  intent  9r  the  Federal  legislaUon 
seems  plain  enough  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker. 
It  seems  obvious  that  we  were  seeking 
in  section  408  of  the  Federal  law  to  pre- 
vent States  from  undercutting  the  Fed- 
eral program,  either  by  setting  weaker 
standards  or  by  setting  standards  which 
could  not  in  any  way  be  reconciled  ^th 
the  Federal  standards.  But  Michigan's 
Comminuted  Meat  Act  does  nothing  of 
the  sort.  It  merely  sets  standards  tougher 
than  the  Federal  standards.  Meat  which 
coi^ies  with  the  Michigan  law  will  cer- 
tal^y  comply  with  USDA's  standards.  If 
the  people  of  Michigan  want  their  meat 
to  be  more  free  of  meat  byproducts  and 
other  extraneous  matter  than  the  UjB. 
Depaitment  of  Agriculture  feels  is  neces- 
sary on  a  national  basis,  then  that,  it 
seems  to  me.  is  the  business  of  the  people 
of  Michigan,  and  they  should  be  pro- 
tected in  their  efforts  to  safeguard  their 
dinner  table. 

As  I  said  at  the  outset,  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  may  be  a  "States  rights"  issue.  But 
if  it  Is  so.  It  is  raised  in  the  name  of  a 
Stete  that  Is  wUling  to  act  to  protect  its 
own  citizens  against  exploitation  by  in- 
terests. I  would  not  be  standing  here 
arguing  for  Michigan's  right  to  prevent 
its  people  from  being  protected.  But  I  am 
proud  to  defend  Michigan's  power  to 
serve  the  public  int«rest. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  the  text  of  the 
J^chigan  law,  the  text  of  section  408  of 
the  Federal  act,  the  text  of  my  bill,  and 
the  texts  of  the  briefs  filed  in  the  district 
court  by  the  packers  and  by  the  State  of 
Michigan  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
CoMMnrcnTS  Mkat  Law 
|P.A.  1052.  No.  338.  Kff.  Sept.  18| 
An  »ct  providing  for  the  protection  of  the 
public  health  and  the  prevention  o;  fraud 
and  deception  by  prohibiting  the  manufac- 
ture, sale,  the  offering  for  sale  or  exposing 
for  sale  or  having  In  possession  with  intent 
to  sell,  sausage,  meat  loaf,  hamburger,  chill 
con  carne.  liver  sausage,  bead  cheese,  suize, 
blood  sausage.  New  York  (New  England) 
( pressed  luncheon) .  and  tongue  sausage,  that 
is  adulterated  or  deleterious  or  not  in  com- 
pliance with  this  act;  defining  the  mentioned 
products  and  other  terms  used;  providing  for 
licensing:  regulating  labeling  advertising: 
prescribing  penaltlea  for  Tlolationa  of  this 
act:  and  repeaUng  certain  acu  and  parts 
of  acts. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  Michigan  enact: 
289.581.  Comminuted  meat  laws:  definitions 
Sec.  1.  For  the  purpoae  of  this  act,  the  fol- 
lowing definition  of  terma  used  therein  shall 
apply: 

(a)  Cattle  means  bovine  bulla,  oows,  steers 
and  calves  only. 

( b)  BMf  U  meat  dertved  from  cattle  1  year 
of  age  or  older. 
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(c)  Veal  is  meat  derived  from  a  calf  not 
more  than  1  year  of  age  slaughtered  in  com- 
pliance with  Michigan  laws. 

(d)  Mutton  is  meat  derived  from  sheep  1 
year  of  age  or  older. 

le)  Lamb  Is  meat  derived  from  sheep  less 
than  1  year  of  age. 

(f)  Porit  Is  meat  derived  from  swine,  ex- 
cluding boars  and  from  stags  slaughtered  in 
compliance  with  Michigan  laws. 

(g)  Carcass  Is  the  commercially  prepared 
or  dressed  body  of  any  cattle,  sheep  or  swine. 

(h)  Meat  is  the  properly  dressed,  clean, 
sovind  flesh  derived  from  cattle,  swine  or 
sheep  sufficiently  mature  and  In  good  health 
at  the  time  of  slaughter. 

(1)  Skeletal  meat  is  any  clean  edible  part 
of  striated  muficle  Including  bead  meat  and 
cheek  meat. 

(J)  Fresh  meat  is  meat  which  has  under- 
gone no  substantial  change  in  character  since 
the  time  of  slaughter. 

(k)  Comminuted  meat  Is  meat  that  has 
been  subjected  to  a  process  whereby  it  has 
been  reduced  to  minute  particles. 

(1)  Tripe  Is  the  properly  cleaned,  scaled 
and  *  cooked,  stomach  obtained  from  the 
slaughter  of  healthy  cattle,  swine  or  sheep. 

(m)  Pork  sausage  Is  sausage  composed  of 
fresh  meat  and  fresh  fat  derived  solely  from 
swine. 

(n)  Breakfast  sausage  shall  be  composed 
of  fresh  meat  and  fresh  fat  derived  from 
cattle,  swine  or  sheep  or  a  mixture  of  such 
meats. 

(o)  The  word  "person"  shall  include  1  or 
more  natural  persons,  copartnerships,  asso- 
ciations or  corporations.  P.A.1S53,  No.  328,  {  1, 
Eff.  Sept.  18. 

HISTORICAL    NOTE 

Prior  Laws: 

P.A.1933,No.  359.  lfl-12.       . 

P.A.1936.  No.  134. 

P.A.1937.  No.  306. 

P.A.1939.  No.  338. 

P  A.1945.  No.  195. 

C.L.1948.  if  380.331-389.243. 

PA. 1949,  No.  135. 

CONSTITUnONAI.    PBOVISIONB 

Art.  4.  151  provides:  "The  public  health 
and  general  welfare  of  the  people  of  the  state 
are  hereby  declared  to  be  matters  of  primary 
public  concern.  The  legislature  shall  pass 
suitable  laws  for  the  protection  and  promo- 
tion of  the  public  health." 

CROSS    RErKEBNCKS 

Adulteration  of  food,  see  i  750.17. 

Pood  products,  legal  standards  of  purity, 
sre  {289.111. 

Fraud  and  decepUon,  see  fi  389.81-289.100. 

Fraudulent  adulterating  of  food  and  drink. 
see  i  750.20. 

LAW    RCVIXW   COMMENTARin 

Due  process  and  state  regulation  of  food 
production  and  distribution.  85  Ultb.  L.  Rev. 
982  (1937). 

LXBRART    RETERXNCES 

Food— 5. 

C.J.S.  Food  I  15. 

MX.P.Foodfi3.7. 
289.582  Same:  definitions 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purpoae  of  this  act  the 
producu  within  lu  purview  are  defined  as 
follows: 

(a)  Grade  1  sausage,  moisture,  protein, 
bacterial  starters.  Grade  1  sausage  shall  con- 
sist only  of  skeletal  fresh  meat  prepared  from 
the  animal  carcass  of  cattle,  swine  or  sheep 
or  a  mixture  of  such  meats,  or  the  striated 
muscle  of  chicken  or  turkey,  either  fresh, 
cured,  salted,  pickled  or  smoked,  with  or 
without  added  salt  or  spice,  sodium  or  potas- 
sium citrate,  sodium  or  potassium  nitrite, 
ascorbic  acid,  or  the  salts  thereof,  and  with 
or  without  the  addition  of  water  or  ice,  with 
or  without  the  addition  of  edible  animal  fat 
from  the  animals  specified,  nonfat  dry  milk 
■oUda  or  dry  whole  milk,  eggs  or  egg  prod- 


ucts,  chives,  tomatoes,  parsley,  peppers, 
onions,  garlic,  celery,  seasoning,  flavoring, 
honey,  sirup,  sugar,  pure  refined  dertrose  or 
subsequent  cooking  or  smoking. 

( 1 )  It  may  contain  not  to  exceed  4  poimds 
non-fat  dry  milk  solids  or  dry  whole  milk 
per  100  pounds  of  sausage. 

The  total  percentage  of  moisture  In  the 
finished  product  shall  not  exceed  65%.  The 
total  percentage  of  protein  shall  not  be  less 
than  12%.  The  protein  content  requirement 
shall  not  apply  to  pork  sausage,  breakfast 
sausage,  or  roasted  sausage  but  the  finished 
product  shall  contain  not  more  than  50%  of 
fat  by  chemical  analysis,  the  equivalent  of 
45%  of  trlmmable  fat,  and  shall  not  con- 
tain added  water  or  Ice,  that  Is  water  or 
moisture  of  greater  content  than  found  nor- 
mally In  the  meat  itself. 

(2)  It  shall  not  contain  any  cereal,  vege- 
table, flour,  vegetable  product,  except  those 
vegetable  products  specifically  provided  for, 
soya  products,  coal  tar  color,  artificial  color, 
vegetable  coloring,  stabilizer,  gum.  thicken- 
ers, excess  added  water  or  ice.  boric  acid  or 
borates,  sulphites,  sulphur  dioxide,  sulphur- 
ous acid  or  any  other  harmful  preservative. 
It  shall  not  contain  slaughter  house  by-prod- 
ucts, heart,  tongue,  liver  cracklings  or  crack- 
ling meal,  tripe,  lungs,  melts,  eyes,  stomachs, 
weasand  meats,  udder,  lips,  ears  or  snouts. 
No  other  parU  of  the  animal  or  any  other 
substance  excepting  as  above  specified  shall 
be  permitted  in  sausage. 

(S)  Harmless  bacterial  starters  of  the  acldo 
phtlus  type  may  be  used  in  the  preparation 
of  such  kinds  of  sausage  as  thurlnger.  leba- 
non  bologna,  cervelat.  salami  and  pork  roll 
In  an  amount  not  to  exceed  >^  of  1  % .  When 
used,  the  harmless  bacterial  starter  shall  be 
Included  In  the  list  of  ingredients  in  the 
order  of  its  predominance. 

(b)  Sausages.  The  following  products  are 
considered  to  be  sausage,  whether  processed 
or  inserted  in  either  natural  or  artificial  cas- 
ings or  other  containers:  Welners.  bologna, 
ring  bologna,  knackwurst,  roasted  sausage, 
breakfast  sausage,  pork  sausage,  chicken 
sausage,  turkey  sausage,  leona,  beer  salami, 
cooked  salami,  polish  sausage,  minced  lunch- 
eon, all  varieties  of  dry  or  semi-dry  sausage, 
and  other  products  prepared  in  sausage  form 
and  excluding  loaves,  liver  products,  bead 
cheeese,  sulze,  blood  sausage,  potato  sausage, 
bockwurst,  klszka,  tongue  sausage  and  New 
York  (New  England)    (pressed  luncheon). 

(c)  Hamburger,  ground  beef,  fresh  beef. 
Fresh  beef  that  has  been  comminuted, 
chopped,  diced  or  ground  shall  be  identified 
as  either  hamburger  or  ground  beef  and  shall 
meet  the  following  standards.  Hamburger 
shall  consist  of  comminuted,  chopped,  diced, 
or  ground  fresh  beef  with  or  without  the  ad- 
dition of  beef  fat  as  such,  and  shall  not  con- 
tain more  than  30%  of  fat.  Ground  beef 
shall  meet  the  same  requirements  as  ham- 
burger except  that  it  shall  not  contain  more 
than  20%  fat.  Monoeodlum  glutamate  may 
be  added  if  declared.  It  shall  not  contain 
heart,  liver,  tongue,  tripe,  stomach,  crack- 
lings or  crackling  meal,  lungs,  melts,  eyes, 
weasand  meats,  head  meat,  cheek  meat,  ud- 
der. llp«.  ears,  snouts,  packing  house  by- 
products or  added  water  or  ice.  that  is.  wa- 
ter or  moisture  of  greater  content  than  found 
normally  in  the  meat  Itself.  It  shall  not  con- 
tain any  cereal,  vegetable  fiour.  vegetable 
product,  bread  or  bread  crumbs,  dry  milk, 
soya  products,  coal  tar  color,  artificial  color, 
vegetable  coloring,  stabilizer,  gum.  thicken- 
ers, cracker,  roll,  cereal  by-product,  starch, 
chemical  preservative,  boric  acid  or  borates, 
sulphites,  sulphur  dioxide  or  sulphurous 
acid.  No  other  parts  of  the  animal  or  any 
other  substance  excepting  as  above  specified 
shall  be  permitted  In  hamburger  or  ground 
beef. 

(d)  ChlU  con  came.  Chill  con  carne  Is  a 
product  that  shall  contain  not  less  than  40% 
of  meat  computed  on  the  weight  of  the  fresh 
meat  from  cattle,  swine  or  sheep.  Head  meat, 
cheek  meat  and  heart  meat;  exclusive  of  the 
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heart  cap,  may  also  be  used.  The  mixture 
may  contain  cereal  or  non-fat  dry  milk  solids 
and  reasoning.  It  shall  not  contain  liver, 
tongue,  cracklings  or  crackling  meal,  lungs, 
melts,  spinal  cords,  eyes,  stomach,  udders, 
lips,  ears  or  snouts.  It  shall  not  contain 
gum,  thickeners,  stabilizer,  coal  tar  color, 
artificial  color,  vegetable  coloring,  chemical 
preservative,  boric  acid  or  borates,  sulphites, 
sulphur  dioxide  or  sulphurous  acid.  No  oth- 
er parts  of  the  animal  shall  be  permitted  In 
chill  con  came. 

(e)  Meat  loaf.  Meat  loaf  Is  a  product,  proc- 
essed In  the  form  of  a  loaf,  consisting  of  a 
mixture  ot  meat  from  cattle,  swine  or  sheep 
or  mixture  of  such  meats  that  are  not  nec- 
essarily skeletal  but  shall  be  wholesome  and 
edible.  It  may  also  contain  salt,  seasoning, 
sodium  or  potassium  nitrite,  ascorbic  acid, 
or  the  salts  thereof,  sodium  or  potassium  ni- 
trate, cereal,  vegetable,  non-fat  dry  milk 
solids,  soya  fiour,  eggs  or  egg  products,  mac- 
aroni, cheese,  condiments,  nuts,  fruits'  or  gel- 
atin. It  shall  not  contain  gum,  thickener, 
stabilizer,  coal  tar  color,  artificial  color,  vege- 
table coloring,  chemical  preservative,  boric 
acid  or  borates,  sulphur  dioxide,  sulphites 
or  sulphurous  acid.  It  shall  not  contain 
cracklings  or  crackling  meal,  lungs,  melts, 
eyes,  lips,  udders,  ears  or  spinal  cords.  No 
other  parts  of  the  animal  or  any  other  sub- 
stance excieptlng  as  above  specified  shall  be 
permitted  in  meat  loaf. 

(f)  Liver  sausage.  Liver  sausage  is  the 
product,  either  cooked  or  smoked  prepared 
from  sound,  edible  liver  with  or  without  the 
addition  of  edible  fat,  meat,  tripe,  brains. 
I>ork  skins,  pork  and  beef  tongues,  cereal, 
soya  fiour,  non-fat  dry  milk  solids,  nuts,  egg, 
or  egg  products,  pimentos,  salt,  sugar,  dex- 
trose, ascorbic  acid,  or  the  salts  thereof, 
honey,  spice,  fiavorlngs,  seasonings  and  with 
or  without  sodium  or  potassium  nitrate  or 
sodium  or  potassium  nitrite.  It  shall  not  con- 
tain liver  or  meat  from  animals  other  than 
cattle,  swine  or  sheep.  It  shall  not  contain 
gum,  thickener,  stabilizer,  coal  tar  color, 
arificlal  color,  vegetable  coloring,  chemical 
preservative,  boric  acid  or  borates,  sulphites, 
sulphur  dioxide,  su^hurous  acid,  crackling 
meal,  lungs,  melts,  eyes,  lips,  udders,  ears  or 
spinal  cords.  No  other  parts  of  the  animal  or 
any  other  substance  excepting  as  above  speci- 
fied shall  be  permitted  in  liver  sausage'. 

(g)  Head  cheese  and  sulze.  Head  cheese 
and  sulze  are  the  products  of  which  the  main 
constituents  are  meat  or  snouts,  ears  or 
tongues  obtained  from  swine  or  cattle  or 
sheep  and  with  addition  of  gelatin  or  salt, 
vinegar,  sugar,  spice  and  sodium  or  potas- 
sium nitrate,  ascorbic  acid,  or  the  salts 
thereof,  and  sodium  or  potassium  nitrite. 
They  shall  not  contain  more  than  40%  of 
gelatin  by  weight  of  the  finished  product. 
They  shall  not  contain  liver,  cracklings  or 
crackling  meal,  melts,  spinal  cords,  eyes, 
stomach,  udders  or  lungs.  They  shall  not 
contain  gum  thickener,  stabilizer,  coal  tar 
color,  artificial  color,  vegetable  coloring, 
chemical  preservative,  boric  acid  or  borates, 
sulphite,  sulphur  dioxide  or  sulphurous  acid. 
No  other  parts  of  the  animal  or  any  other 
substance  excepting  as  above  specified  shall 
be  permitted  In  head  cheese  or  sulze. 

(h)  Blood  sausage,  tongue  sausage.  Blood 
sausage  and  tongue  sausage  are  products  In 
sausage  form  consisting  of  meat  or  blood  and 
other  edible  parts  obtained  from  the  slaugh- 
ter of  cattle,  swine  or  sheep  cooked  with 
seasoning  and  flavoring  material,  with  or 
without  the  addition  of  non-fat  dry  milk 
solids  or  cereal.  They  shall  not  contain  gum, 
thickener,  stabilizer,  coal  tar,  artificial  color, 
vegetable  coloring,  chemical  preservative, 
boric  acid  or  borates,  sulphites,  sulphur  di- 
oxide or  sulphurous  acid.  They  shall  not 
contain  cracklings  or  crackling  meal,  lungs, 
pielts,  spinal  cords,  eyes,  udders,  lips  or  any 
other  substance  not  above  specified.  As 
amended  P.A.1952,  No.  228,  i  2,  Eff.  Sept.  18; 
PJl.1954,  No.  104.  i  1,  Eff.  Aug.  13;  P.A.  1955. 
'No.  183,  i  1.  Eff.  Oct.  14;  PA.1957,  No.  315, 
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1 1,  Iff.  Sept.  37;  P^.1058,  No.  119,  I  1,  Eff. 
Sept.  13:  PJ^.19S9.  No.  159,  I  1,  Eff.  March  19, 
1960:    P.A.1960,    No.    162,    |  1,   Eff.    Aug.    17; 
•P.A.  1962,  No.  184,  I  1.  Eff.  March  28,  1963. 

LIBRART    REITRKNCES 

MIi.P.  Fodd  i  3. 

NORS   OF    DECISIONS 

1.  In  general:  In  determining  whether 
sausage  prepared  by  the  mixture  of  spices, 
cereals,  and  water  with  pork  meat  was  prop- 
erly described  as  sausage,  within  P.A.1895. 
No.  193.  as  amended,  the  term  "sausage" 
should  be  construed  In  Its  ordinary  s^nse  to 
mean  an  article  of  food  composed  of  meat, 
salt,  spices,  without  the  addition  of  cereals, 
in  accordance  with  the  generally  accepted 
use  of  the  term,  and  not  In  accordance  with 
the  custom  of  manufacturers  and  dealers. 
Armour  &  Co.  v.  Bird  (1909)  123  N.W.  580, 
159  Mich.  1,  25  LJI.A.,  N.S.,  616. 

289.583  Sausage;  grading 

Sec.  3.  No  product  shall  be  sold  as  sausage, 
except  liver  sausage,  potato  sausage,  tongue 
sausage,  blood  sausage,  bockwurst,  klsbka 
and  New  York  (New  England)  (pressed 
luncheon),  which  Is  not  graded  as  above  and 
which  does  not  meet  the  speclflcations  for 
grade  I  sausage.  P.A.1952,  No.  228,  13,  Eff. 
Sept.  18. 

289.584  Markings  on  packages  and  pieces;  all 

meat  or  all  beef  labels 

Sec.  4.  The  name  of  any  product  manu- 
factured or  sold  undn  the  provisions  of  this 
act,  together  with  the  name  and  address  of 
the  manufacturer,  and  also  In  the  case  of 
sausage,  the  term  "Grade  1",  shall  be  plainly 
marked  or  tagged  on  each  package  and  true 
container  as  delivered  to  the  reUiler.  Sausage 
in  casings  of  the  ordinary  "ring"  Tarlety  or 
larger  shall  be  marked  or  tagged  at  least  once 
to  every  piece,  and  sausage  of  the  smaller 
varieties  shall  bear  1  or  more  marks  or  1  or 
more  tags  to  each  pound,  as  hereinabove  pro- 
vided. Sausage  labeled  or  advertised  as  all 
meat  or  all  beef  shall  not  contain  any  non- 
fat dry  milk  solids  or  dry  whole  milk. 

Address  of  manufacturer:  Michigan  regis- 
tration number;  U.S.  department  of  agricul- 
ture number.  It  shall  be  sufDclent  to  give  the 
address  of  the  manufacturer's  main  or  exec- 
utive office  if  the  package  or  true  container 
of  the  product  as  delivered  to  the  retailer  is 
plainly  marked  or  tagged  vrtth  a  Michigan 
registration  number  assigned  byofc  depart- 
ment of  agriculture  or  the  UnltW  States  de- 
partment of  agriculture  establishment  ntim- 
ber  of  the  plant  at  which  the  product  was 
manufactured.  P.A.1952,  No.  228,  i  4,  Eff.  Sept. 
18,  as  amended  P.A.1962.  No.  184,  f  1,  Eff. 
March  28.  1963;  PA.1963,  No.  123,  i  1.  Imd. 
Eff.  May  10. 

CROSS  RErEREIf  CCS 

Adulterating  and  misbranding,  see  (  750.16 
etseq. 

Department  of  agriculture,  see  i  385.1. 

Food  and  drug  commissioner,  see  {(  389.3- 
289.61. 

Fraud  and  deception,  see  iS  389.81-389.100. 

"389.585  Colored  artificial  casings  or  coi 
talners 
Sec.  5.  All  products  manufactured  'under 
terms  of  this  act  may  be  sold  in  colored 
artificial  casings  or  container:  Provided,  That 
no  such  products  shall  be  sold  In  colored 
natural  casings.  P.A.  1953,  No.  228,  !  5,  Eff. 
Sept.  18. 

CBOBS  ■UXRtNCSS 

Container,    notice    of    adulteration,    see 
i  750.16. 
Fraud  and  deception,  see  {S  389.81-389.100. 

289.686  Adulteration 

Sec.  6.  Any  product  within  the  purview  of 
this  act  shaU  be  deemed  to  be  adulterated 
U  It  bears  or  contains  any  ]totsonous  or 
deleterious  substance  which  may  render  It 
injurious  to  health  or  If  It  oontaina  any 
diseased,  contaminated,  filthy  or  decomposed 
substance,  or  Is  manufactured  In  whole  or 
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In  part,  from  »  dlseaaed.  coDUunlnated. 
fUthy  or  decomposed  subsumce.  or  U  tt  U 
the  product  of  kn  knlmkl  whlcb  baa  died 
otbertrlse  tban  by  tUugbter,  a&d  any  per- 
son  who  manufactures,  sells,  offers  for  sale, 
expo5«s  for  sale,  or  has  tn  his  possession  with 
tr  tent  to  sell  such  adulterated  product,  chall 
be  guilty  ot  a  misdemeanor  and  punished 
therefor.  P.A.  1852.  No.  238.  i  6.  EIT.  Sept.  18. 

BinOaCAL    KOTS 

Prior  Laws: 

P.A.  1913,  No.  151.  H  1-4. 

C.L.  1915,  f  i  6S0»-«513. 

P.A.  1927,  No.  91. 

C.L.  1929.  11  54«4-54«7. 

P.A.  1931.  No.  338,  i  26 

CKOSS    aXITRKNCES 

Adulteration  of  food,  sec  f  750.17. 

Container,  notice  of  adulteration  placed 
on.  see  3  750.15. 

Pood  products,  legal  standard  of  purity,  see 
1389.111. 

Praud  and  decepUon.  see  IJ289.81 -389.100 

Praudulent  adulterating  of  food,  see  { 
750.20. 

Misdemeanor,  see  { i  750.8,  750.9. 

LiaaA>T    BEFKaXNCXS 

Pood— 5. 

CJ.S.  Pood  I  15. 
388.587  Manufacture  or  sale  In  violation  of 
standards 

Bee.  7.  Sausage  shall  be  deemed  in  viola- 
tion of  tbe  standards  of  this  act  If  It  con- 
tains eseeaslTe  non-fat  dry  milk  soUds  or  dry 
whole  milk,  moisture  and /or  fat.  Sausage, 
loaf,  hamburger  and  cblll  con  came,  llver- 
nusage.  head  cheeee.  sulze.  blood  sauaage 
and  tongue  sausage  shall  be  deemed  In  Tlola- 
tlon  of  the  standards  of  this  act  If  It  con- 
tains any  subetance  or  product  etther  specUl- 
eally  prcAlblted  or  not  speetfieaUy  provided 
for  in  Ita  class  according  to  tbe  deflnltlons 
set  forth  In  aectlon  3  of  this  aet,>  and  any 
person  who  manufaeCnres,  aells,  offers  for 
sale,  ezpoees  for  sale  «r  has  In  his  poeaeaslon 
with  Intent  to  sell  any  such  product  In  vk>- 
Uttlon  of  tbe  standards  herein  set  forth  or 
any  such  product  that  Is  not  properly 
branded  or  labeled  wttbla  tbe  meaning  of 
tbia  act.  Shan  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and 
ponlBbed  therefor.  P.A.  1963,  No.  238,  i  7,  Eff. 
Sept.  18. 


Pood  product*,  legal  standards  of  purity. 
see  1389  111. 

Misdemeanor,  see  11750  8,  750.9. 


Pood— 18. 14. 

CJA  Pood  II  31  at  aeq.,  35.      ^ 

MOTSS  or  DECISIONS 

1.  In  general:  A  local  manager  of  a  non- 
resident company  was  not  criminally  liable 
for  the  sale  of  adulterated  sausage  by  such 
company,  he  having  had  no  connection  with 
the  transaction.  Op.  Atty.  Oen.  1914,  p.  753. 
388.588  License,  application,  form  contents. 
fees.  Issuance,  renewal:  exceptions, 
sale  Incident  to  regularly  eetab- 
llshed  business 
8»c.  8.  Before  any  person  or  persons,  firm 
or  corporaUoo,  packer  or  manufacturer  shall 
manufacture  any  product  within  the  meaning 
of  this  act,  he  ortbey  shall  first  obtain  a 
license  from  the  Michigan  agricultural  com- 
mission. A  license  shall  be  obtained  for  each 
plant  or  place  of  businesa  where  sausage, 
loaves,  hamburger,  chill  con  came,  liver 
sausage,  head  cheese,  sulze,  blood  sausage. 
New  York  (New  England)  (pressed  lunch- 
eon i.  or  tongue  sausage  U  manufactured. 
Applications  for  such  licenses  shall  be  made 
to    the    Michigan    agricultural    commission. 


>  SecUon  289.583. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

upon  such  forms  as  furulsbed  by  it,  and  shall 
show  such  information  as  may  be  demanded 
by  tbe  department  of  agriculture  and  shall 
be  accompanied  by  a  statutory  fee  as  follows: 

(a)  Twenty-five  dollars  In  the  case  of  a 
manufacturer  who  manufactures  and  sella 
at  retail  at  but  1  place  In  the  sute.  which 
place  shall  be  designated  in  the  lloenae. 

(b)  Plfty  dollars  in  tbe  case  of  a  manu- 
facturer making  distribution  through  more 
than  1  and  not  exceeding  5  of  bis  own  estab- 
lishments, for  sale  to  the  ultimate  consumer, 
which  place  or  places  shall  be  designated  In 
the  license. 

(C)  One  hundred  dolUrs  In  the  case  of 
manufacturers  or  packing  houses,  making 
distribution  through  the  usual  trade  chan- 
nels for  resale,  and.  In  the  case  of  a  manu- 
facturer making  distribution  through  more 
than  5  of  his  own  establishments  for  sale 
to  the  ultimate  consumer,  which  place  or 
places  shall  be  deelgnatedlln  tbe  license. 

Upon  receipt  of  such  application  the  Michi- 
gan agricultural  cocnmlsslon  shall,  after  satis- 
factory investigation.  Issue  to  the  person, 
firm  or  corporation  making  such  appllcaUon 
a  license  to  manufacture  sausage,  meat  loaf, 
hamburger,  chlU  con  came,  liver  sausage, 
head  cheese,  sulze,  blood  sausage,  New  York 
,  (New  England)  (pressed  luncheon),  or  ton- 
gue sausage  as  defined  In  this  act:  Provided. 
That  it  shall  be  within  the  discretion  of  the 
commission  to  refuse  any  license  upon  appli- 
cation of  a  former  licensee  whoee  license  was 
revoked  by  the  commission  upon  S  or  more 
convictions  of  violations  of  tbe  law.  All  li- 
censes Issued  under  the  provisions  hereof 
sbaU  be  due  and  payable  on  or  before  Au- 
gust 1  and  shall  expire  July  31  following  tbe 
date  of  tasuanoe;  said  lioenaaa  shall  be  re- 
newed annually.  The  moneys  lecelved  by  the 
Michigan  agricultural  commlsalon  In  pay- 
ment of  licenses  Issued  under  thU  section 
shall  be  paid  into  tbe  state  treasury  general 
fund.  Tbe  provlalatis  of  this  section  shall  not 
apply  to  any  fanner  manufacturing  and,  or 
selling  not  to  exceed  300  pounds  of  sausage  In 
any  1  calendar  year  from  pork  and/ or  other 
meat  produced  or  grown  on  bis  owfi  farm.  A 
fanner  as  used  In  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  include  tbe  owner,  tenant  or  lessee 
of  tbe  farm.  The  provision*  of  tbl*  section 
shall  not  apply  to  any  retailer  who  grinds 
fresh  pork  sausage  and/or  other  meat  prod- 
uct* for  sale  at  retaU  to  tbe  ultimate  con- 
sumer upon  hi*  premise*  or  in  Isolated  cases 
selU  s»K:h  product  to  other  retailers,  or  a  sale 
incident  to  bis  regularly  e*tabU*bed  buelneas. 
P^  1962.  No.  228.  I  8,  Eff.  Sept.  18.  a*  amend- 
ed PA  1954,  No.  104,  I  1,  Aug.  18;  PA.  1968. 
No.  43,  {  1.  Imd.  Bfl.  AprU  7. 

LnaAST    BZmXNCES 

Licenses      16,  22,  28. 

C.J.S.  Ucenses   1130.  34.  38,  39.   46.  47. 

NOTKs  or  OaCISIONS 

Exemption  1. 
License  fee  3. 
Manufacturer  3. 

Sale  Incident  to  regularly  established  busi- 
ness 4. 

1.  Exemption:  Exemption  contained  In  this 
section  does  not  free  from  requirement  for 
license  groceryman  who  grinds  hamburger 
and  suppUe*  it  to  restaur«iU.  Op.AUy.Oen. 
1957-58,  No.  3888,  p  330. 

2.  Manufacturer:  Words  "upon  his  prem- 
ises" used  in  this  section  requiring  manu- 
facturers of  comminuted  meat  to  be  licensed 
and  exempting  therefrom  retailers  who  grind 
fresh  pork  sausage  and 'or  other  meat  prod- 
ucts for  sale  at  retail  to  the  ultimate  con- 
sumer upon  hi*  premise*,  refer  only  to  the 
premises  on  which  the  retailer  conducts  his 
retail  business.  Op.Atty.Gen  1963-64,  No. 
1584,  p.  56. 

One  wbo  manufacture*  comminuted 
meat*  at  one  {rtace  and  sells  the  product  at 
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retail  at  another  place  must  be  Uoensed  a* 
a  manufacturer  pursuant  to  thla  section.  Id. 

3.  License  fee:  Manufacturers  of  com- 
minuted meats  licensed  under  section  289.235 
(repealed)  prohibiting  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  adulterated  or  deleterious  sausage, 
were  required  to  be  licensed  under  Michi- 
gan Comminuted  Meat  Law  (sections  389. 
581-288.592)  and  Ucense  fee  paid  under 
former  section  289.235  could  not  be  applied 
to  fee  required  under  the  Comminuted  Meat 
Law.    Op.AUy.Cen. 1952-54.    No.    1584.   p.    56. 

4.  Sale  Incident  to  regularly  established 
business:  Under  this  section  exempting  re- 
tailer who  grinds  meat  producu  for  sale  at 
retail  to  ultimate  consumer  from  necessity 
of  obtaining  license,  retailer  grinding  meat 
for  restaurants  as  well  as  otber  retail  cus- 
tomers would  be  exempt  from  licensing  pro- 
visions, but  wholesale  business  of  furnish- 
ing such  meat  to  restauranteur  customers 
would  not  be  a  sale  Incident  to  a  regularly 
estabUsbed  retail  business.  Op.AUy.Oen. 
1957-68,  No.  3335,  p.  238. 

289  588  Palse  advertising 

Sec.  9.  Any  person  or  persons,  firm  or  cor- 
poration, who  shall  publicly  advertise  In  or 
by  newspapers,  window  banners,  hand  bills, 
bulletins,  bulletin  boards,  radio,  television 
or  otherwise,  falsely  with  reference  to  the 
composition  of  products  within  the  scope  ot 
this  act  nunufactured,  sold  or  offered  for 
sale  by  him  shall  be  deemed  giillty  of  a  mls- 
demeaniv.  P.A.1952,  No.  328,  |  9,  Eff,  Sept.  18. 
caoss  axmxNCBS 

Palse  advertising,  see  i  75033. 

Praud  and  deception,  See  f f  288Jl-389.10a 

Misdemeanor,  see  i  I  750.8,  750.9. 


Praud     68. 

C.J.S.  Praud  I  164. 
389.589a  Poods  for  Infants 

Sec.  9a.  Poods  especially  prepared  for  In- 
fants are  exempt  from  the  provisions  of  this 
act  when  manufactured,  sold,  advertised  or 
offered  for  sale  for  such  pxirpoees.  P.A.  1953, 
No.  338,  1 9a,  added  by  PA.  1963,  No.  184, 
i  1,  Eff.  March  38, 1963. 


Praud  and  deception,  see  li  388.81-288.100. 
LisaABT  axTxantcxs 

Pood  No.  5. 

C.J.S.  Pood  i  15. 
289.588b  Prior  noUce  to  potential  violator 

Sec.  9b.  The  department  of  agriculture 
shall  give  prior  notice  to  any  potential  vio- 
lator of  this  act  that  a  complaint  may  be 
filed  against  him.  PA.  1863,  No.  238,  I  9b. 
added  by  PA.  18«3,  No.  184,  I  1,  Eff.  March 
28.  19«3. 


Department  of  agriculture,  see   I  385.1. 
389.590  Violation,  penalty 

See.  10.  Whoever  shall  do  any  of  tbe  acts 
or  things  prohibited  by  thU  act  or  In  any 
way  violate  any  of  Its  provisions  shall  be 
deemed  guUty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall 
be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  tban 
•100  00  and  tbe  costs  of  prosecution,  or  by 
imprisonment  In  tbe  county  jail  for  not  more 
than  90  days  or  by  both  such  fine  and  Im- 
prisonment m  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Revocation  or  suspension  of  license,  hear- 
ing, appeal.  It  shall  be  mandatory  for  the 
director  of  agriculture  to  summon  to  appear 
before  him  any  licensee  who  shall  have  been 
convicted  3  times  for  vloIaUon  of  any  pro- 
vision of  this  act  In  any  12-month  period. 
The  director  shall  give  written  noUce  to  the 
licensee  stating  that  be  contemplate*  the 
suspension  or  revocation  of  the  license  herein 
provided  and  naming  his  reasons  therefor. 
Said  notice  shall  designate  a  time  of  bearing 
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before  said  dlrecUv  and  shall  be  mailed  by 
registered  mall  to  tbe  licensee  not  less  than 
10  days  prior  to  the  date  set  for  said  hearing. 
On  the  day  of  the  hearing  the  licensee  may 
present  such  evidence  as  he  deems  fit.  After 
hearing  the  testimony  tbe  director  shall  re- 
voke or  may  temporarily  suspend  such  li- 
cense. Any  person,  firm,  corporation,  packer, 
or  manufacturer  whose  license  has  been  so 
revoked  or  temporarily  suspended  shall  dis- 
continue the  manufacture,  sale,  or  offer  for 
sale  within  this  state  of  any  of  the  com- 
minuted meat  products  within  the  purview 
of  this  act.  Any  licensee  who  feels  aggrieved 
at  the  decision  of  tbe  director  may  eppeal 
within  10  days  through  writ  of  certiorari  to 
the  circuit  court  of  the  county  where  licensee 
reside*.  P.A.  1952,  No.  228,  i  10,  Eff.  Sept.  18, 
as  amended  P.A.  1957,  No.  315,  i  1.  Eff.  Sept. 
27,  PA.  1962,  No.  184,  i  1.  Eff.  March  28, 
1963. 

HISTOaiCAL    NOTE 

The  1957  amendment  added  the  pen- 
ultimate sentence. 

The  1962  amendment  In  the  first  sentence 
of  the  second  paragraph,  reduced  the  num- 
ber of  convictions  from  "8"  to  "•2"  and  refer- 
red to  any  "12-month  period,"  Instead  of  any 
"1  license  year." 

CKOSS    BErEMENCXS 

Certiorari,  see  {  678.22  et  seq. 
License,  see  i  28*^.588. 
Misdemeanor,  see  {I  750.8,  750.9. 

LIBKABT    BCmENCES  ^ 

Pood  key  12  et  seq. 

C.J.8.  Pood  121  etseq. 
189.691  Act  repealed 

Sec.  11.  Act  No.  259  of  the  Public  Acts  of 
1933,  as  amended,  being  sections  289.231  to 
289.231,  Inclusive,  of  the  Complied  Laws  of 
1948,  Is  hereby  repealed.  PA.  1952.  No.  228. 
I  11,  Eff.  Sept.  18. 
289.592  Short  title 

Sec.  12.  This  act  shall  be  known  and  may  be 
cited  as  the  Michigan  comminuted  meat  law. 
P.A.  1952,  No.  228,  I  12,  Eff.  Sept.  18. 

Federal  Meat  Inspection  Act 

Sec.  408.  Requirements  within  the  scope 
of  this  Act  with  respect  to  premises,  facili- 
ties and  operations  ofjuay  establishment  at 
which  Inspection  Is  aMrlded  under  title  I  of 
this  Act,  which  are  Ib^Kjdltlon  to,  or  differ- 
ent than  those  made  under  this  Act  may  not 
be  Imposed  by  any  State  or  Territory  or  the 
District  of  Columbia,  except  that  any  such 
Jurisdiction  may  Impose  recordkeeping  and 
other  requirements  within  the  scope  of  sec- 
tion 202  of  this  Act.  If  consistent  there- 
with, with  respect  to  any  such  establish- 
ment. Marking,  labeling,  paqkagtng,  or  In- 
gredient requirements  In  addition  to,  or  dif- 
ferent than,  those  made  under  this  Act  may 
not  be  Imposed  by  any  State  or  Territory  or 
the  District  of  Columbia  with  respect  to  ar- 
ticles prepared  at  any  establishment  under 
Inspection  in  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments under  title  I  of  this  A^,  but  aqy 
State  or  Territory  or  the  District  of  Columbia 
may,  consistent  with  tbe  requirements  under 
this  Act,  exercise  concurrent  Jurisdiction 
with  the  Secretary  over  articles  required  to 
be  Inspected  under  said  title,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preventing  the  distribution  for  hu- 
man food  purposes  of  any  such  articles 
which  are  adulterated  or  mlsbranded  and 
are  outside  of  such  an  ectabllshment,  or.  In 
the  case  of  Imported  articles  which  are  not 
at  such  an  establishment,  after  their  entry 
Into  the  United  ^SUtes.  This  Act  shall  not 
preclude  any  State  or  Territory  or  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  from  making  requirement 
or  taking  other  action,  consistent  with  thl* 
Act,  with  respect  to  any  other  matters  regu- 
lated under  thU  Act.  (31  CS.C.  678) . 
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A  bill  to  allow  states  to  apply  more  stringent 
marking,  labeling,  packaging  or  Ingredient 
requirements   tban   those  set  \inder  tbe 
Pederal  Meat  Inspection  Act 
y  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RepTcsentativea    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Section 
408  of  the  Pederal  Meat  Inspection  Act  (21 
use.  678)  la  amended  by  striking  the  word 
"Marking"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
words,  "Except  where  such  requirements  are 
more   stringent  than  those  Imposed  under 
this  Act,  marking". 

United  States  or  Amekica,  U.S.  District 
Court,  Western  District  of  Michigan, 
Southern  Division 

(Civil  Action  No.  6250] 
Armour  and  Company,  a  Delaware  Cor- 
poration, Wilson  &  Co..  Inc..  a  Delaware  Cor- 
poration, and  Geo.  A.  Hormel  &  Company, 
also  a  Delaware  Corporation,  Plaintiffs, 
vs.  B.  Dale  Ball,  Director  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  of  the  State  of  Michi- 
gan and  Ronald  M.  Leach,  Acting  Chief  of 
the  Food  Inspection  Division  of  tbe  Michi- 
gan Department  of  Agriculture,  Defendants. 
Motion  to  dismise  and  return  to  order  to 
show  cause  and  memorandum  brief  in  sup- 
port of  Prank  J.  Kelley,  Attorney  General  of 
the  State  of  Michigan,  and  Maurice  M.  &Ioule. 
Assistant  Attorney  General.  Business  ad- 
dress: Seven  Story  Office  Bldg.,  525  West  Ot- 
tawa, Lansing,  Michigan  48913.  Telephone: 
373-1146.  Attorneys  for  Defendants. 

notice  or  hearing 

To:  Foster,  Llndemer,  Swift  &  Collins,  9(X\ 
American  Bank  and  Trust  Bldg.,  Lansing,' 
Michigan  48933. 

Please  take  notice  that  the  attached  Mo- 
tion to  Dismiss  and  Return  to  Order  to  Shotr 
Cause  win  be  brought  on  for  hearing  before 
the  Honorable  Noel  P.  Fox,  United  States 
District  Judge,  at  a  time  and  place  to  be  set 
by  the  Court. 

Frank  J.  Kei.i.et, 
Attorney  General  of  the  State  of  Michigan. 

MAtnUCE     M.     MOULE, 

Assistant  Attorney  General. 
Dated:  February  11,  1970. 

motion   to   dismiss  and   return  to  ORDER 
TO    SHOW    CAUSE 

Now  comes  the  above-named  defendants, 
B.  Dale  Ball,  Director  of  tbe  Department  of 
Agriculture  of  the  State  of  Michigan  and 
Ronald  M.  Leach,  Acting  Chief  of  tbe  Food 
Inspection  Division  of  tbe  Michigan  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  by  their  attorney,  Frank 
J.  Kelly,  Attorney  General  of  the  State  of 
Michigan,  appearing  specially,  and  respect- 
fully move  this  Court  to  dismiss  the  Com- 
plaint filed  In  the  above-entitled  cause,  pur- 
suant to  Rule  13(b)  of  tbe  Federal  Rules  of 
Civil  Procedure,  for  tbe  following  reasons: 

1.  The  Court  lacks  Jurisdiction  over  the 
person  because  tbe  State  of  Michigan  is  Im- 
mune from  this  action  under  tbe  lltb 
Amendment  of  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion. 

2.  The  plaintiffs  fall  to  state  a  claim  upoj 
which  relief  can  be  granted  because: 

(a)  Plaintiffs  do  not   allege  any  oon| 
between   the  Federal   Wholesome  Meat  Act 
and  Michigan  law; 

(b)  Plaintiffs  allege  that  a  Federal  regula- 
tion on  one  subject  preempts  tbe  State  stat- 
ute on  another  subject. 

3.  Plaintiffs  are  not  entitled  to  prelim- 
inary Injunctive  relief. 

This  motion  Is  based  up<»  tbe  records 
and  files  of  this  CTourt  and  the  Michigan 
Department  of  Agriculture. 
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Wherefore,  defendant*  pray  that  tli« 
above-enUtled  cause  be  dLsmlsaed  wltb  prej- 
udice.   .. 

Prank    J.    Kkt.txt, 

Attorney  General. 

MAURICk  M.  MOTTLB, 

Attorneys  for  Defendants. 
Dated:  February  11,  1970 
Address:   Seven  Story  Office  Building,  535 
West  Ottawa.  Lansing,  MI  48913,  Telephone: 
373-1148. 

I, 

MEMORANDUM  BRIET  IN  SUPPORT  OP  MOTION 
TO  DISMISS  AND  RETURN  TO  OROBi  TO  SHOW 
CAUSE 

The  court  lacks  Jurisdiction  over  the  per- 
son because  tbe  State  of  Michigan  is  immune 
from  this  action  under  the  11th  Amendment 
of  the  United  States  Constitution. 

Under  the  lltb  Amendment  of  tbe  Fed- 
eral Constitution,  a  stUt  against  tbe  SUte 
of  Michigan  cw  Its  officers  cannot  be  main- 
tained :  e 

"Tbe  Judicial  power  of  the  United  States 
shall  not  be  construed  to  extend  to  any  suit 
In  law  or  equity,'  commenced  or  prosecuted 
against  one  of  the  United  States  by  Citizens 
of  another  State,  or  by  Citizens  or  Subject 
of  any  Foreign  State." 

In  Copper  Steamship  Company  v  Michi- 
gan (1952)  194  P  2d  466,  USCCA,  this  court 
held  that  a  state  cannot  be  sued  in  Federal 
court  without  its  consent  and  that  suit 
against  officers  of  a  state,  even  though  the 
state  itself  is  not  made  a  party  defendant, 
may  nevertheless  be  In  effect  a  suit  against 
the  state  and  subject  to  tbe  defense  of 
sovereign  Immunity. 

In  Ottinger  v^lacktcell  (DC  Ark  1959)  173 
F  Supp  817,  tbe  court  said  that  even  though 
an  action  Is  brought  against  individuals,  it 
may  be  in  substance  a  suit  against  tbe  state 
where  it  seeks  to  restrain  or  othervrtse  affect 
actions  of  defendants  as  state  officers. 

An  action  In  federal  court  against  the 
Oklahoma  Insurance  Commissioner  was  held 
to  be  a  suit  against  tbe  state  where  brought 
m  his  official  capacity.  Great  Northern  Life 
Insurance  Co  v  Read  (1044)  88  L  ed  1121. 

This  court  in  Brown  Bros.  Equipment  Co. 
V  State  of  Michigan  and  Michigan  State 
Highway  Commission  (1967)  266  P  Supp  506. 
held  that  the  lltb  Amendment  to  the  Fed- 
eral ConstituUon  j^cDhibits  suit  against  a 
sovereign  state  in  federal  courts  by  foreign 
citizens,  citizens  of  other  states,  or  citizens 
resident  In  the  state  being  sued  In  absence 
of  state's  consent. 

In  Environmental  Defense  Fund,  Inc.  v 
Michigan  Department  of  Agriculture,  et  al 
(DC  West  Dist  SD  5760,  1967) .  when  a  decla- 
ratory Judgment  and  Injunctive  relief  was 
sought,  this  court  said : 

"Under  that  amendment  [lltb]  to  the 
Constitution  a  suit  In  equity  cannot  be 
maintained  against  the  State  without  Its 
consent;  and  generally  suits  to  restrain  ac- 
tions of  State  officials  cannot  be  maintained 
If  the  suit  directly  or  indirectly  is  designed 
to  coerce  or  to  prevent  action  by  the  State. 
This  Is  a  fundamental  constitutional  con- 
cept. 

"And  In  this  Sixth  Circuit.  In  the  Copper 
Steamship  versus  the  State  of  Michigan,  the 
late  Judge  Miller,  Circuit  Judge,  has  held 
that  a  suit  cannot  be  maintained  against, 
tbe  State  of  Michigan  without  its  consent. 
And  in  that  suit,  there  was  an  attempt  on 
the  part  of  the  plaintiff  to  assert  a  waiver. 
In  effect  a  consent  by  tbe  State  of  Bflcblgan. 
when  It  created  the  Court  of  Claims.  And 
Judge  Miller  In  the  Sixth  Circuit  found  In 
effect  that  that  did  not  constitute  a  waiver 
Insofar  as  suits  in  federal  court  were  con- 
cerned; that  the  doctrine  ol  govemment.il 
Immunity  prevailed;  that  the  consent  of  tbe 
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state  w«a  only  to  be  sued  In  the  Co«irt  of 
Claims,  that  it  did  not  go  beyond  that  sUtu- 

tory  statement. 

"On  Pa««  466  of  194  F.  3d.  Judge  Min«r 
said; 

"It  ta  aetUed  law  that  a  State  cannot  be 
sued  In  federal  court  without  its  consent. 
Eleventh  Amendment.  United  States  Con- 
stitution.'— and  he  cites  a  series  of  cases. 

"It  Is  equally  settled  .aw,  that  a  suit 
against  the  ofBcers  of  the  State,  even  though 
the  State  itself  is  not  made  a  party  defend- 
ant, may  nevertheless  be  in  effect  a  suit 
against  the  Stole  and  subject  to  the  defense 
of  soverrellgn  immunity." 

•Now.  the  case  of  Copper  S  S.  Company 
versus  State  of  Michigan.  194  Fed  2d  465. 
decided  In  1952.  Is  the  controlling  law  in  the 
Sixth  Circuit.  And  I  am  bound  by  that  deci- 
sion, any  other  circuit  court  decision  In  the 
United  Stotes  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing. I  therefore  find  that  this  court  has  no 
Jurisdiction  to  entertain  an  action  against 
the  SUte  of  Michigan  or  the  Michigan  De- 
partment of  Agrlculttire. 
••  •   •   • 

"I  said  before.  If  I  were  to  even  Issue  a 
restraining  order,  I  would  be  presuming 
Jurisdiction  which  Just  does  not  exist.  And 
it  would  be  a  nullity,  and  I  would  be  guilty 
of  the  same  thing  which  the  plaintiff  ac- 
cuses the  officers  of  the  Michigan  Department 
of  Agriculture  of  doing:  namely,  acting 
ultravlres. 

'For  the  reasons  stated,  defendant  State 
of  Michigan  Department  of  Agriculture's 
motion  to  dismiss  is  hereby  granted." 

The  plaintiffs  contend  that  sovereign  im- 
munity does  not  apply  to  state  officers  where 
"there  are  threats  of  official  actions  and  evi- 
dence of  such  action  and  where  the  named 
officers  would  individually  or  personally, 
commit  or  threaten  to  commit  any  injury  to 
the  plaintiff." 

We  point  out.  however,  that  Sec.  10  of 
the  Comminuted  Meat  Act  provides  In  per- 
tinent part  that  "It  shall  be  mandatory  for 
the  Director  of  Agriculture  to  summon  to 
appear  before  him  any  licensee  who  shall 
have  l>een  convicted  two  times  for  violation 
of  any  provision  of  this  act  In  any  12-month 
period."  This  mandate  refutes  any  argument 
that  an  action  against  the  officer  w«a  not  In 
effect  a  suit  against  the  Stote. 


FLAUfllflS      ran.      TO      STATK      A      CLAIM      UPON 
WHICH    MZUSr    MAT    BX    CKANTXD 

(a)    Plaintiffs   do   not   allege   any   conflct 
^    between   the  Federal   Wholesome   Meat   Act 
and  Michigan  law. 

Plaintiffs'  claim  that  a  regulation  adopted 
pursuant  to  the  Wholesome  Meat  Act  pre- 
empts a  Michigan  statute  requiring  that  all 
sausage  contain  at  least  12 '~o  protein.  MCLA 
1288.582(a)(1)  states  that  the  total  per- 
centage of  protein  In  sausage  shall  not  be 
less  than  12  *>  .  Plaintiffs  do  not  allege  that 
the  Federal  Wholesome  Meat  Act  contains 
a  different  protein  requirement.  Plaintiffs 
do  not  aUege  that  Michigan's  protein  re- 
quirement U  less  stringent  than  any  Federal 
protein  requirement.  Indeed,  the  plaintiffs 
do  not  allege  that  any  Federal  protein  re- 
quirement even  exists.  To  the  defendants' 
knowledge,  there  Is  no  Federal  protein  re- 
quirement. 

Nevertheless,  plaintiffs  cite  21  USCA  678 
(a  section  in  the  Wholesome  Meat  Act)  and 
argue  that  a  Federal  regulation  concern- 
ing the  percentage  of  fat  In  sausage  requires 
Michigan's  12 '"c  protein  requirement  to  be 
ruled  Invalid. 

21  USCA  678  states,  in  part: 

■■•    •    •    Marking.   labeUng.   packaging,  or 

ingredient  requlremenu  In  addition  to,  or 

different  than,  those  made  under  thla  chapter 

may  not  be  Imposed  by  any  State  or  Terri- 


tory or  the  DUtrict  of  Columbia  with  respect 
to  articles  prepared  at  any  establishment 
under  InspecUon  in  accordance  with  the  re- 
quiramenU  under  aubchAptw  I  of  tbla 
chapter,   •    •    •" 

Although  the  defendants  reject  the  .plain- 
tiffs' claim  that  SecUon  678  was  Intended 
to  preempt  the  field  of  meat  standards,  even 
If  the  above  allegation  were  true,  plaintiffs  do 
not  show  where  Michigan's  protein  require- 
ment is  "in  addition  to  or  different  than"  a 
Federal  protein  requirement.  The  plaintiffs 
do  not  allege  the  existence  of  a  Federal  pro- 
tein requirement.  

PlainUffs  refer  us  to  9  CFR.  8(0(40) 
which  is  Ulfeluded  as  Plaintiffs'  Exhibit  A. 
That  regulation  sew  forth  a  30'i  limit  to 
the  amount  of  fat  a  producer  can  put  in 
cooked  sausage  The  regulation  does  no^sre- 
qulre  any  fat  in  sausage,  however  9  CFR 
3178(0(40)  requires  nothing  and  In  no 
way  conlbcta  with  Michigan's  12  r  protein 
requirement  contained  In  MCLA  {289.582 
(a)(1).  Even  if  a  producer  were  to  go  as^ 
far  as  to  put  30  "<  fat  In  sausage,  there  would' 
sUll  be  plenty  of  leeway  to  Insert  12%  pro- 
tein In  the  same  sausage. 

Plaintiffs  also  argue  that  Section  4  of 
the  Michigan  Comminuted  Meat  Law,  be- 
ing MCLA  1289  584,  Is  Invalid  because  It  Is 
preempted  by  the  Federal  Wholesome  Meat 
Act.  Section  4  requires  comminuted  meat 
producta  to  be  marked  with  the  name  and 
address  of  the  manufacturer  on  each  pack- 
age. Plaintiffs  argue  that  Section  4  is  "in 
addition  to  or  different  than"  Federal  re- 
quirements. PUlnUffs  do  not  cite  any  Fed- 
eral stotute  or  regulaUon  to  support  their 
position. 

21  USCA  i  607(b)  states: 
"All  carcasses,  parts  of  carcasses,  meat 
and  meat  food  producU  inspected  at  any 
establishT70ent  under  the  authority  of  this 
subchapter  and  found  to  be  not  adulterated, 
shall  at  the  time  they  leave  the  establish- 
ment bear,  in  dlstincUy  legible  form,  direct- 
ly thereon  or  on  their  containers,  as  the 
Secretary  may  require,  the  information  re- 
quired under  paragraph  (n)  of  section  601 
of  this  title."  (Emphasis  supplied) 

21  USCA  (601(n)  referred  to  above  la  an 
elaborate  definition  of  the  word,  "mis- 
branded."  Among  other  things.  Sec  601  (n) 
states  that  meat  or  meat  food  products  are 
"mlsbranded" : 

"•  •  •  (5)  if  in  a  package  or  other  con- 
tainer unless  it  bears  a  label  showing  (A)  the 
name  and  place  of  business  of  the  manufac- 
turer, packer,  or  distributor:    •   •   •" 

It  should  be  mentioned,  however,  that  the 
above  section  only  applies  to  meat  Inspected 
at  any  establishment  under  the  authorlty^of 
subchapter  I.  Subchapter  I  provides  that  the 
following  establlshmenu  are  to  be  in- 
spected: "Slaughtering,  packing,  meat-can- 
ning, rendering,  or  similar  establishments." 

The  apparent  purpose  of  the  labeling  pro- 
visions contained  in  iS  607(b)  and  60I(n). 
cited  above,  is  to  ensure  that  those  who  proc- 
ess meats  identify  themselves  on  the  face  of 
the  meat  package.  Therefore,  in  the  case  of 
the  plaintiffs  who  are  primarily  manufac- 
turers and  processors  of  meat,  the  Federal 
act  would  require  their  name  and  place  of 
business.  The  Michigan  Act  requires  the 
plaintiffs  to  indicate  their  name  and  address. 
Unless  we  are  to  decide  that  the  word  "ad- 
dresB"  means  something  different  than  "place 
of  business,  "  the  Michigan  requirement  does 
not  appear  to  be  in  addition  to  or  different 
than  the  Federal  requirement  as  It  pertains 
to  the  plaintiffs. 

(b)  Plaintiffs  allege  that  a  Federal  regula- 
tion on  one  subject  preempts  a  Stale  statute 
on  another  subject. 

Even  assuming,  arguendo,  that  plaintiffs' 
claim  of  Federal  preempUon  U  marltorlous 
and   that   Michigan's    12 '"r    protein   require- 


ment U  In  addiUon  to  or  different  than  » 
Federal  ingredient  requirement,  plalnUffs 
stale  no  basis  for  relief.  This  U  because 
pUOnUffs  do  not  allege  that  any  Federal 
statute  seu  forth  ingredient  requirements. 
PlalnUffs  merely  cite  a  Federal  regulaUon. 

Plaintiffs  cite  the  Supremacy  CUuse  of 
the  US.  Constitution  as  supportive  of  their 
posiUon  that  a  Federal  regulaUon  reigns 
supreme  over  a  state  statute.  The  Suprem- 
acy CUuse.  or  ArUcle  VI.  clause  2  of  the 
U.S.  ConstiiuUon  states: 

"This  ConsUtuUon.  and  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  which  shall  be  made  in  Pur- 
suance thereof;  and  all  TreaUes  made,  or 
which  shall  be  made,  under  the  Authority  of 
the  United  States.  shaU  be  the  supreme  Law 
of  the  Land;  and  the  Judges  In  every  State 
shall  be  bound  thereby,  any  Thing  in  the 
Ck)nstllutlon  or  Laws  of  any  State  to  the 
Contrary  notwithstanding." 

A  Federal  regulation  cannot  be  construed 
as  a  law  of  the  United  States  made  pursuant 
to  the  ConstltuUon.  ro  give  the  8u..remacy 
Clause  such  an  interpretation  would  be  to 
replace  government  by  democracy  with  gov- 
ernment by  bureaucracy.  This  is  especially 
true  if  we  are  to  accept  plaintiffs'  argument 
that    a   regulation   relating   to   one   subject 
would  preempt  a  statute  on  another  subject. 
In  the  Instant  situation,  plaintiffs'  claim 
that   a   stricter   state   salute   dealing   with 
protein  requirements  is-^reempted  by  a  Fed- 
eral regulation  relating  to  the  percentage  of 
fat  in  sausage.  The  necessity  of  naUonal  uni- 
formity Is  not  present  In  this  situation.  The 
only  valid  claim  for  uniformity  In  the  quality 
of  meat  U  the  need  to  set  minimum  levels  of 
nutrition  and   wholesomeness.   Nevertheless, 
plaintiffs  would  argue  that   a  Federal   reg- 
ulation, adopted  under  a  statute,  that  statute 
being   pursuant    to    the    Commerce    Clause, 
which  U  unrelated  to  the  need  for  national 
uniformity,   must   preempt    a   state   statute 
enacted   under  and  directly  related  to  the 
police  power  of  a  state. 

It  Is  axiomatic  that  the  police  power  un- 
der the  American  constitutional  system  has 
been  left  to  the  states.  Heeler  v  United 
States.  213  US.  138,  63  L  ed  737,  29  8  Ct  470 
(1909).  We  should  not  easily  overturn  a 
statute  properly  enacted  under  that  poUce 
power. 

Plaintiffs  cUim  that  In  the  Instant  situa- 
tion a  Federal  regulation  is  a  law  of  the 
United  States  made  pursuant  to  the  Con- 
stitution under  the  Supremacy  Clause.  The 
above  argument  is  not  a  general  legal  prin- 
ciple. Defendants,  however,  do  not  maintain 
that  a  pTffptr  administrative  regulation  or 
rule  Is  never  to  be  considered  "law."  In  some 
instances  rules  ai^d  regulations  are  said  to 
have  the  for«e  of  Uw.  This  does  not  mean 
that  the  Instant  regulation  is  "law"  or  is  a 
law  made  pursuant  to  the  (Constitution. 
Whether  a  Federal  regulation  Is  "law"  de- 
pends on  the  particular  circumstances  of 
each  case  (see  for  example  Singer  »  United 
States.  323  US.  338.  88  L  ed  285  (1844) ). 

Defendants  submit  that  a  Federal  regula- 
tion, purportedly  adopted  pursuant  to  the 
commerce  clause.  In  a  situation  where  na- 
tional uniformity  U  not  necessary,  U  not  to 
be  considered  the  supreme  law  of  the  land 
for  purposes  of  Invalidating  a  statute  which 
Is  properly  enacted  under  the  police  power 
of  the  State  of  Michigan. 


SUMMAXT 

Plaintiffs'  claim  for  relief  is  based  upon 
the  grounds  that  certain  ingredient  and 
labeling  requirements  of  the  Michigan  Com- 
minuted Meat  Law  are  "in  addition  to  or 
different  than  "  certain  Federal  requirements. 
Plaintiffs  have  failed  to  stale  what  Federal 
requirements  the  Michigan  law  Is  "In  addi- 
tion to  or  different  than."  Even  assuming 
that   cerUln   Federal   regulations  cover  the 
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that  the  Mlrhlg*"  raquli*ments  are 
tlon  to  those  Federal  requirements,  plalntUb 
are  not  enUtlsd  to  relief  because  Federal 
regulations  adopted  purauant  to  a  statuta 
which  la  pursuant  to  the  (Tommercs  Clause 
are  not  the  supreme  law  of  the  land  for 
purposes  of  Invalidating  a  reasonable  state 
statute  adopted  under  the  police  power  of 
that  state.  , 

m 

PLAINTITTS  AXE  NOT  ENTmEO  TO  PRELIMINAaT 
INJUNCTIVE  KELIEP  PENDENTE  LITE 

It  la  weU  setUed  that  a  preUminary  in- 
junction may  be  granted  only  when  an  ap- 
plicant can  establish  a  substantial  likelihood 
of  success  on  the  merits,  that  without  such 
relief  he  will  suffer  irreparable  harm,  and  that 
the  preliminary  InJuncUon.  if  Issued,  will  be 
consistent  With  the  public  interest.  Virginia 
Petroleum  Jobber*  Association  v.  Federal 
Power  Commission.  259  F  2d  921,  D.C.  Cir 
(1958);  Hamlin  Testing  Labs,  Inc  v.  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  337  F  2d  221,  6th  Cir 
(1864);  Astociated  Securities  Corp.  v.  Secu- 
rities A  Exchange  Commission,  283  F  2d  773, 
10th  Cir  (1860).  To  establish  their  entlUe- 
ment  to  preliminary  injunctive  relief,  plain- 
tiffs have  the  burden  of  establishing  a 
threatened  Immediate  and  irreparable  injury 
if  that  relief  is  withheld  (Hudson  Pulp  and 
Paper  Corp.  v.  Stoanee  Paper  Corp.,  223  F 
Supp  617  (N.T.  DUt  Ct.  SJ}.  1963);  Girl 
Sctnits  of  America  v.  Personality  Posters  Mfg. 
Co..  38  Law  Week  2230  US.  Dlst  Ct  (N.Y.) 
Oct.  8,  1868),  and  an  unequivocal  showing 
that  they  will  probably  succeed  upon  a  trial 
on  the  merits  ( Imperial  Chemical  Industriea 
Ltd  T.  National  Distillers  and  Chemical  Corp., 
354  F  2d  458,  2nd  Cir  (1965). 

Plaintiffs  are  not  enttUed  to  the  injunc- 
tive relief  requested,  particularly  where  the 
Injunctive  order  of  this  Court  may  adversely 
affect  the  public  Interests  of  the  state  de- 
fendants. Where,  as  here,  injunctive  relief 
will  interfere  with  state  governmental  opera- 
Uons,  a  greater  burden  Is  placed  upon  plain- 
tiffs to  establish  irreparable  Injury  than 
when  only  private  Interests  are  Involved. 
Yakus  V.  United  States,  S21  UjS.  414.  440.  441 
( 1844) ;  Virginia  Railway  Company  y.  United 
States,  272  U.S.  658,  672,  673  (1926);  Petro- 
leum Exploration  Company  v.  Public  Service 
Commission.  304  U.S.  209.  222.  223  (1938): 
Virginia  Railway  Company  v.  Systems  Fed- 
eraUon,  300  U.S.  515.  552  ( 1937) . 

Indeed,  "courts  of  equity  may.  and  fre- 
quently do,  go  much  further  both  to  give 
and  withhold  relief  In  furtherance  of  the 
public  Interest  than  they  are  accustomed 
to  go  when  only  private  Interests  are  In- 
volved." ( Virginia  Railtcmy  v  Systems  Federa- 
tion. 300  U.S.  515.  at  552;  Pennsylvania  v. 
Williams,  et  al.  294  U.S.  176,  185  (1935) ). 

The  State  Defendants  point  out  that 
standards  In  the  State  Comminuted  Meat 
Act  are  higher  than  those  in  the  Federal 
Wholesome  Meat  Act  and  that  if  the  State 
Is  enjoined  from  enforcing  the  Comminuted 
Meat  Act  against  the  plaintiffs.  It  would 
be  inequitable  not  only  from  the  public  in- 
terest point  of  view,  but  also  from  the 
point  of  view  of  other  processors  both  for- 
eign and  in  Michigan  who  would  be  sub- 
ject to  the  requirements  of  the  Michigan 
Comminuted  Meat  Act. 

This  Court,  sitting  as  a  court  of  equity  in 
a  proceeding  involving  state  officials,  must 
have  a  deep  concern  for  the  public  Inter- 
est. As  recently  as  1968,  the  United  States 
istrict   Court    (EX>.  Kentucky)    In  Amer- 
n  Book  T.  Blount,  et  al,  396  F  Supp  1188, 

suted  at  p.  1191: 
"This  Is  especially  true  when  the  court 
Is  asked  to  give  temporsry  or  preliminary 
leUel  without  the  benefit  of  a  full  hear- 
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Ing  and  the  opportunity  to  be  fully  advised 
on  all  Issues.  In  Yakus  v  United  States, 
321  U.S.  414,  64  S.  Ct,  660,  88  L  ed  834,  the 
Supreme  Court  said: 

"  'The  award  of  an  Interloctuory  injunc- 
tion by  courts  of  equity  have  never  been 
regarded  as  strictly  a  matter  of  right,  even 
thotigh  Irreparable  Injury  may  otherwise  re- 
sult to  the  plaintiff  (citing  cases).  .  .  . 
But  where  an  Injunction  Is  asked  which 
will  adversely  affect  a  public  Interest  for 
whose  impairment,  even  temporarily,  an  In- 
junction bond  cannot  compensate  the  Court 
may  in  the  public  Interest  withhold  relief 
until  a  final  determination  of  the  rights 
of  the  parties,  thotigh  the  postponement 
may  be  burdensome  to  the  p.alnUff.'  " 

See  also  Huard-Steinheiser,  Inc.  v  Henry, 
280  F  2d,  79  at  84,  6th  Cir.   (1960). 

The  doctrine  Is  thus  firmly  settled  that 
preliminary  injunctions  are  meant  to  pre- 
serve the  ^atus  quo  as  It  exists  at  the  time 
the  lawsuit  Is  filed.  Tanner  Motor  Livery  Ltd. 
V  Avis  Inc.,  316  F  2d  804.  at  808,  809,  9th  Cir. 
( 1963) ,  cert  denied  375  U.S.  821;  Miami  Beach 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Association  v  Cal- 
lander, 256  P  2d  410,  6th  Cir.  (1958) .  By  their 
motion  for  preliminary  injunction  plaintiffs 
seek  to  alter  that  status. 

The  status  quo  in  this  proceeding  is  that 
meat  processors  are  complying  with  the 
Michigan  Comminuted  Meat  Act  which  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  Is  enforcing.  The 
challenge  of  the  plaintiffs  to  the  constitu- 
tionality of  said  Michigan  act  requires  them 
to  carry  the  burden  of  proof  as  there  Is  a 
presumption  that  the  said  act  Is  constitu- 
tional. A  preliminary  injunction  should  not 
be  granted  when  It  wUl  give  the  plaintiffs 
all  the  relief  asked  for  In  advance  of  hearing. 

In  the  instant  case,  the  prayer  of  the 
plaintiffs  ask  for  preliminary  and  permanent 
Injunction.  Preliminary  injunction,  at  this 
time,  would  destroy  the  status  quo  and  give 
plaintiffs  all  the  relief  asked  for  in  advance 
of  hearing. 

In  Niedzialek  v  Barbers  Union,  supra,  the 
Michigan  Supreme  Court  cited  with  approval, 
at  page  301  the  following  language  from 
Goldfleld  Co.  v  Goldfield  Union,  169  F  600, 

511: 

"An  Injunction  pendente  lite  should  not 
visurp  the  place  of  a  final  decree.  Neither 
should  It  reach  out  any  further  than  Is  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  protect  the  rights  and 
property  of  the  petitioner  from  injuries 
which  are  not  only  irreparable,  but  which 
must  be  expected  before  the  suit  can  be 
heard  on  Its  merits." 

See  also  Dunn  v  Retail  Clerks  Interna- 
tional Association,  299  F  2d  873,  eth  Cir 
(1962). 

Nor  have  the  plaintiffs  met  additional 
requisites  for  securing  the  injunctive  relief 
requested  of  this  Court.  Rule  65  of  the  Fed- 
eral Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  (28  UjB.C-A.) 
requires  the  furnishing  of  bond  as  a  condi- 
tion precedent  to  the  issuance  of  any  In- 
junctive order  by  this  Court.  The  state's  rules 
of  practice,  adopted  from  their  Federal  coun- 
terpart. Impose  an  identical  requirement 
(Michigan  OCR  1963,  Rule  718),  and 
decisions  of  the  Michigan  Supreme  Court 
plainly  contemplate  that  preliminary  In- 
junctive relief  may  not  Issue  without  the 
furnishing  of  such  bond.  Barkovit*  v  Veres, 
254  Mich  643  (1931);  Wayne  Colorplate  Co. 
V  Wayne  Circuit  Judge.  253  Mich  666  (1831): 
Hoire  v  Charlevoix  Circuit  Judge,  201  Mich 
■234  (1918).  That  principle  la  eqtially  settled 
by  Federal  precedents  In  which  ruling  has 
been  made  that  failure  to  make  provision  tor 
the  Issuance  of  bond  preliminary  to  entry 
for  an  injunctive  order  rendos  the  ocder 
void.  Chatz  V  Freeman,  204  F  ad  764,  7th  Cir. 
(1953)  Pioche  Mines  v  Dolman.  333  F  2d  267, 
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9th  Cir.  (ie6H.-  See,  also  Friedman  v  tight 
Judicial  Dist.  ci..  300  Pac  3d  632  (Ner.  1866). 
Respectfully   submitted. 

Fbamk  J.  Kiujrr, 
Attorney  General. 
ManaiCE  M.  Moulx, 
Assistant    Attorney    General,    Attorneys 
/or  Defendants. 
Dated:  February  11,  1870. 

United  States  op  America,  VS.  Disteict 
COURT,  Western  District  op  Micbicam, 
Soittherm  Division 

ICnvll  Action  No.  6250] 

COMPLAINT  POR  DECLARATORT   JTHKIMENT  AND 
INJUNCTIVE  RELIEP 

Armour  and  Company,  a  Delaware  Cor- 
poration, Wilson  &  Co..  Inc.,  a  Delaware 
Corporation,  and  Geo.  A.  Hormd  &  Com- 
pany, Plaintiffs,  vs.  B.  Dale  Ball,  Director  of 
the  Department  of  Agrlctilture  of  the  State 
of  Michigan  and  Ronald  M.  Leach.  Acting 
Chief  of  the  Food  Inspection  Division  of  the 
Michigan  Department  of  Agriculture,  De- 
fendants. 

Now  come  plaintiffs,  Armottr  and  Company, 
Wilson  &  Co.,  Inc.,  and  Geo.  A.  Hormel  & 
Company,  and  seeking  a  declaratory  Judg- 
ment together  with  temporary  and  perma- 
nent injunctive  relief,  respectfully  allege  and 
show  unto  this  Court  as  follows: 

I 

Plaintiffs,  Armour  and  (Company.  Wilson 
&  Co.,  Inc.,  and  Geo.  A.  Hormel  &  Company, 
are  corporations  dtily  organized  and  exist- 
ing under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  DeUware 
and  are  qualified  to  do  business  In  the  State 
of  Michigan. 

n 

Defendant,  B.  Dale  Ball,  is  the  Director 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  the  State 
of  Michigan;  while  defendant,  Ronald  M. 
Leach,  U  the  Acting  Chief  of  the  Pood  In- 
spection Division  of  said  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  the  State  of  Michigan;  and 
the  duties  of  both  defendants  Include  en- 
forcement of  PA  1852,  No.  228,  (Stat  Ann 
Section  12.964(1)  et  seq.]  as  amended,  here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  Michigan  Com- 
minuted Meat  Law,  together  with  any  and 
all  regulations  promulgated  thereunder. 

m 
This  Is  an  action  for  declaratory  Judgment 
brought  pursuant  to  Title  28  United  States 
Code.  Sections  2201  and  2202  to  protect  rights 
bestowed  on  plaintiffs  tinder  Article  VI, 
Clause  2  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America;  the  Wholesome  Meat  Act, 
Title  21  United  States  Code  Sections  601- 
691;  and  regvilations  prtanulgated  there- 
under, which  were  adopted  pursuant  to  au- 
thority granted  by  the  Federal  Meat  Inspec- 
tion Act,  formerly  ^ntie  21  United  States 
Code  Sections  71-91,  and  which  were  con- 
tinued In  effect  when  that  Act  was  amended 
by  Sections  601-624  of  the  Wholesome  Meat 
Act.  The  matter  In  controversy  exceeds,  ex- 
clusive of  interest  and  costs,  the  sum  of  Ten 
Thousand  and  No  100  Dollars  ($10,000.00). 

rv 
Plaintiffs  are  engaged  In  the  business  of, 
inter  alia,  manufacturing  and  processing,  at 
fed»aUy  inspected  establishments  outside  of 
the  State  of  Michigan,  sausage.  Including 
what  are  oopunonly  known  as  frankfurters 
or  welners,  bologna,  and  Vienna  sausage, 
which  Is  transported  Into  the  State  of  Mich- 
igan for  sale  at  wholesale  and  retaU. 

V 

In  accordance  with  presentiy  effective  regu- 
lations (portions  a€  which  are  attached  here- 
to and  incorporated  ber^n  by  referaice  •• 
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BzblMt  A)  eontalned  at  9  CFR  317.8(c)  and 
procnulgmted  by  th«  Secretary  of  the  Uoited 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  pursuant 
to  authority  granted  him  by  the  Federal  Meat 
Inspection  Act  and  the  Wholesome  Meat  Act. 
plaintiffs  manufacture  and  process  sausage, 
as  defined  In  such  regulations,  and  other- 
wise conlonn  to  and  coK^y  with  such  regu- 
lations and  all  the  statutes  of  the  United 
States  of  America  reUtlng  to  marking,  label- 
ing.  packaglns.  ^b<I  ingrvdlent  rcquiremenu 
Imposed  on  sausage  transported  and  sold  In 
every  sUte  of  tlM  United  States,  except 
Michigan. 

n 

Pursuant  to  Article  I.  SecUon  8  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  entered  and  pre- 
empted the  entire  field  when.  In  Section  408 
of  the  Wholesome  Meat  Act  (being  also  Title 
21  United  States  Code.  SecUon  878).  It  de- 
clared. In  material  part,  that : 

"Marking,  labeling,  packaging,  or  Ingre- 
dient requirements  in  addition  to,  or  differ- 
ent than,  those  made  under  this  chapter 
may  not  be  imposed  by  any  State  or  Terri- 
tory or  the  District  of  Columbia  with  respect 
to  articles  prepared  at  any  establishment 
under  Inspection  In  accordance  with  the 
requirements  of  subchapter  I  of  this  chap- 
ter. .  . 

A  copy  of  said  Section  408  Is  attached 
hereto  and  Incorporated  herein  by  reference 
as  Exhibit  B. 

VH 

Since  December  15,  1967,  the  effective  date 
(for  all  purposes  relevant  here)  of  Subchap- 
ter I  of  the  Wholesome  Meat  Act.  plaintiffs 
have  prepared  all  of  their  sausage,  trans- 
ported and  offered  for  sale  in  Michigan,  at 
federally  inspected  establishments  In  accord- 
ance with  the  requirements  of  said  Act.  and 
of  the  regulations  adopted  pursuant  thereto 
and  to  the  Federal  Meat  Inspection  Act: 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  made  or 
caused  the  inspections  required  by  law  to  be 
made  from  time  to  time  by  experts  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  both  as  to 
raw  materials  from  which'  sausage  Is  manu- 
factured and  the  finished  product,  as  well  as 
to  the  factories  or  plants  where  such  sausage 
Is  manufactured,  packed  or  prepared  for 
market. 

vni 

Notwithstanding  the  exclusive  occupancy 
of  this  field  by  the  United  States  of  America, 
through  Its  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
other  duly  authorized  agents,  the  aforesaid 
Acts  o€  Congress,  and  the  regulations  pro- 
mulgated pursuant  thereto,  the  defendant.  B. 
Dale  Ball,  as  Director  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  of  the  State  of  Michigan  and 
the  defendant.  Ronald  M.  Leach,  as  Acting 
Chief  of  the  Food  Inspection  Division  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  said  State 
of  Michigan  have  continued  to  enforce,  as 
against  sausage  manufactured  and  processed 
by  plaintiffs  which  has  passed  federal  inspec- 
tion and  which  would  otherwise  be  saleable 
In  every  state  of  the  United  States  except 
Michigan,  certain  marking,  labeling,  packag- 
ing and  ingredient  provisions  pertaining  to 
what  Is  denominated  as  "Grade  1"  sausage 
In  the  Michigan  Comminuted  Meat  Law. 
which  are  in  addition  to  or  are  different 
than  those  imposed  under  applicable  federal 
statutes  and  regulations,  including  but  not 
limited  to.  the  following: 

/->k^)  A  marking  or  labeling  requirement 
/th9all  sausage  have  applied  to  Its  package 
>pnd  container  the  designation  "Grade  1". 

(b)  A  marking  or  labeling  requirement 
that  all  sausage  have  affixed  to  Its  package 
and  container  the  name  and  address  of  the 
manufacturer  even  though  the  registered 
trademark,  name  and  address  of  the  dlstrlb- 
ut3r  Is  revealed  thereon. 

(C)   An    Ingredient   requirement    that    all 
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sausage  contain  not  1«m  than  twelT*  percent 
protein. 

On  or  about  January  98.  1B88.  one  J.  L. 
Llttlefleld,  defendant  Ronald  Leach's  prede- 
cessor as  Chief  of  the  Food  Inspection  Di- 
vision of  the  Michigan  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, indicated,  by  letter  addressed  to 
each  Plaintiff  as  well  as  other  licensed  com- 
minuted meat  dealers  (a  copy  of  which  la 
attached  hereto  and  incorporated  herein  by 
reference  as  Exhibit  C)  that  the  Food  In- 
spection Division  of  the  Michigan  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  would  continue  to  en- 
force the  Michigan  Comminuted  Meat  Law 
de.ptte  the  provisions  of  Section  408  of  the 
Wholesome  Meat  Act:  that  thereafter  In 
June  of  1968.  a  shipment  Into  Michigan  of 
Armour  and  Company's  sausage,  which  had 
passed  federal  Inspection,  was  cited  by  the 
Food  Inspection  Division  of  that  state  as 
not  complying  with  the  Michigan  Commi- 
nuted Meat  Law  because  of  a  protein  con- 
tent of  less  than  twelve  percent  and.  as  a 
re...ult,  the  criminal  penalties  of  Section  10 
of  that  Act  were  Invoked  against  said  plain- 
tiff: and  that  defendants.  B.  Dale  Ball  and 
Ronald  M.  Leach,  have  Indicated  that  they 
Intended  to  continue  the  policy  enunciated 
by  the  said  J.  L.  Llttlefleld  as  evidenced  by 
the  attached  statement  of  the  said  B.  Dale 
Ball  m  a  recent  publication,  incorporated 
herein  by  reference  as  Exhibit  D.  as  well 
as  the  affidavit  of  Richard  B.  Foster,  which 
Is  also  Incorporated  herein  by  reference  as 
Exhibit  E.  Said  J.  L.  Llttlefleld  did  an- 
nounce on  or  about  February  10.  1969,  as 
evidenced  by  a  letter  (copy  of  which  Is  at- 
tached hereto  and  Incorporated  herein  by 
reference  as  Exhibit  F).  that  the  "Grade  1" 
legend  required  by  the  provisions  of  the 
Michigan  Comminuted  Meat  Law  would  not 
be  enforced,  but  there  Is  no  assurance  that 
such  administrative  determination  will  con- 
tinue. 

X 

Because  Section  10  of  the  Michigan  Com- 
minuted Meat  Law.  a  copy  of  which  Is  at- 
tached hereto  and  Incorporated  herein  by 
reference  as  Exhibit  O:  can  also  be  In- 
voked to  suspend  or  revoke  each  plaintiff's 
license  to  sell  sausage  In  Michigan  If  two 
or  more  violations  of  said  Act  are  found  to 
have  occurred  In  any  twelve-month  period, 
plaintiffs  Intending  to  sell  sausage  In  Michi- 
gan are  forced  to  comply  with  the  provi- 
sions of  said  Act  which  Impose  marking, 
labeling,  packaging  and  Ingredient  require- 
ments of  the  sort  enumerated  In  Paragraph 
VIII  In  addition  to  or  different  than  those 
imposed  by  federal  statutes  or  regulations 
upon  sausage  prepared  and  processed  at  fed- 
erally Inspected  plants:  and  all  plaintiffs 
have  thereby  suffered  Irreparable  injury 
either  because  of  Increased  costs  In  comply- 
ing with  such  additional  or  different  state 
requirements  or  because  of  lost  proflts  In 
deciding  not  to  enter  the  Michigan  market 
with  respect  to  certain  kinds  of  sausage. 

u 

Plaintiffs  fear  that  defendants^lU.  unless 
enjoined  by  appropriate  Order  of  this  Court, 
continue  taking  whatever  action  Is  neces- 
sarjftto  determine  whether  sausage,  manu- 
factured and  processed  by  plaintiffs  and  pass- 
ing federal  inspection,  meets  the  additional 
or  different  requirements  of  the  Michigan 
Comminuted  Meat  Law  with  respect  to  mark- 
ing, labeling,  packaging  and  ingredients:  all 
of  which  win  suject  plaintiffs  to  great  ex- 
pense, annoyance,  and  inconvenience  In  and 
about  their  efforts  to  comply  with  such  ad- 
ditional or  different  state  requirements. 

xn 
The    aforesaid    Inspections,    seizures,    and 
actions   of   the   defendants   and   all   of   the 
Interferences  with   plaintiffs'   businesses   by 
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defendants  and  their  predecessors  herein 
complained  of  have  been  made  by  the  de- 
fendants as  officers,  employees  or  agents  of 
the  State  of  Michigan  under  the  alleged  color 
or  pretended  authority  claimed  by  them  to 
be  In  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Michigan. 

ZUJ 

This  Is  an  actual  controversy  existing  be- 
tween plaintiffs  and  defendants  and  no  ade- 
quate remedy  Is  available  at  law  to  plaintiffs. 

Wherefore,  plaintiffs  respectfully  request: 

1.  That  this  Court  declare  that  the  nuu-k- 
Ing.  labeling,  packaging  and  ingredient  pro- 
■rlslons.  Including  but  not  limited  to  those 
hertofore  speclflcally  referred  to  In  Para- 
graph VIII.  of  the  Mt«|ilgan  Comminuted 
Meat  Law  are  In  addition  to  or  different  than 
those  Imposed  under  applicable  federal 
statue  or  regulation  and  are  therefore  viola- 
tive of  ArUcle  VI.  Clause  3  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  of  America,  as 
applied  to  plaintiffs'  sausage  passing  federal 
fhspectlon: 

3.  That  this  Court  enjoin  defendants,  as 
well  as  their  agents  and  servants,  during  the 
pendency  of  this  action  and  permanently, 
from  enforcing  the  marking,  labeling,  pack- 
aging and  ingredient  provisions.  Including 
but  not  limited  to  those  speclflcally  referred 
to  herein  at  Paragraph  VIII,  of  the  Michigan 
Comminuted  Meat  Law,  against  sausage 
k  manufactured  or  processed  by  plaintiffs 
which  has  passed  federal  Inspection  In  ac- 
cordance with  federal  statutes  and  regula- 
tions: 

3.  That  this  Court  declare  that  plaintiffs 
have  the  right  to  sell  their  sausage  In  the 
State  of  Michigan  for  sale  at  wholesale  or  at 
retail  so  long  as  the  same  bears  the  mark  of 
federal  Inspection  unless  It  Is  found  to  have 
become  unwholesome,  or  otherwise  violative 
of  law,  since  passing  federal  Inspection;  and 

4.  That  this  Court  enjoin  defendants,  as 
well  as  their  agents  and  servants,  during  the 
pendency  of  this  action  and  permanently, 
from  seizing,  detaining  or  otherwise  Interfer- 
ing with  the  transportation  and  sale  of  sau- 
sage manufactured  or  processed  by  plaintiffs 
and  bearing  the  mark  of  federal  inspection 
unless  It  Is  found  to  have  become  unwhole- 
some or  otherwise  violative  of  law,  since  pass- 
ing such  federal  inspection. 

Aemoub  and  Company. 

Plaintiff. 
Hugh  Cokb. 

Ha  Vice  President. 
State  of  Illinois.  County  of  Cook,  ss. 
On  the  3d  day  of  December.  1969.  before 
me.  a  Notary  PubUc  In  and  fpr  said  County 
and  State,  personally  appetri«d  Hugh  Coke, 
to  me  known  to  be  the  person  whose  name  is 
subscribed  on  the  aforegoing  Complaint,  who 
made  oath  that  he  Is  a  Vice  President  of 
Armour  and  Company,  one  of  the  plaintiffs 
herein,  and  fs  duly  authorized  to  sign  this 
Complaint  In  Its  behalf,  that  he  knows  the 
contents  thereof,  and  that  the  factual  allega- 
tions of  the  same,  as  they  relate  to  Armour 
and  Company,  are  true  to  the  best  of  his 
knowledge  and  belief. 

AjtLENE  C.  WCNNBERC, 

Notary  Public,  County  of  Cook. 

State  o/  Illinois. 

h 

Wn.soN  &  Co.,  Inc.. 

Plaintiff. 
HCNRT  S.  Amalonc, 

If  Vice  President. 
State  or  Illinois. 
County  of  Cook,  ss: 

On  the  4th  day  of  December.  1969.  before 
me.  a  Notary  Public  in  and  for  said  County 
and  State,  personally  appeared  Henry  S. 
Amalong.  to  me  known  to  be  the  person 
whose  name  Is  subscribed  on  the  foregoing 
Complaint,  who  made  oath  that  he  Is  a  Vice- 
President  of  Wilson  &  Co.,  Inc.,  one  of  the 
plaintiffs  herein,  and  Is  duly  authorized  to 
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sign  this  Complaint  In  Its  behalf,  that  lie 
knows  the  c(»tents  thereof,  and  th»t  tbe 
factual  allegations  of  the  same,  as  they  re- 
late to  Wilson  U  Co.,  Inc..  are  true  to  the  beat 
of  his  knowledge  and  belief. 


notary   Pi/bHc,   County   of   Cook,   State 
Of  Illinois. 

Oso.  A.  HoaMCi.  &  CoMPANT.- 

Plaintiff. 

L«K  D.  HOUBEWRKKT. 

Us  Vice  President. 
State  or  Minnesota. 

County  of  Mower,  ss: 

On  the  15th  day  of  December,  1969,  before 
me.  Notary  Public  tn  and  for  said  County 
and  State,  personally  appeared  Lee  D.  House- 
wrlght,  to  me  known  to  be  the  person  whose 
name  Is  subscribed  on  the  foregoing  Com- 
plaint, who  made  oath  that  he  Is  a  Vice 
President  of  Geo.  A.  Hormel  &  Compamy.  one 
of  the  plaintiffs  herein,  and  is  duly  author- 
ized to  sign  this  Complaint  In  Its  behalf, 
that  he  knows  the  contents  thereof,  and 
that  the  factual  allegations  of  the  same,  as 
they  relate  to  Geo.  A.  Hormel  b  Oocnpany, 
are  true  to  tbe  beet  of  his  knowledge  and  be- 
Uef. 

Gestbctx  Andexson, 
Notary  Public,  County  of  Mower,  State 
of  Minnesota. 

Attorneys  for  Plaintiff*:  Foster,  Campbell, 
Llndemer  *  MoOurrln. 

BiCHAID  B.  FOVCBL 

Business  Address:  900  American  Bank  and 
Trust  Building,  Lansing,  Michigan  48938. 

E.  G.  Robblns.  of  Counsel  for  Armour  and 
Company. 

Business  Address:  Box  9222,  Chicago.  Illi- 
nois 50690. 

Louis  R.  Simpson,  of  Counsel  for  WilaoD  ft 
Co.,  Inc. 

BuslnetB  Address:  Prudential  Plaia,  Chl- 
.cago,  nilnoU  60601. 
■^     Byron  M.  Crlppln,  Jr.,  of  Counsel  for  G«o. 
A.  Hormel  &  Ompany. 

Business  Address:  Austin,  Minnesota  6591S. 


PROMISES— PROMISES— PROMISES 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

or  TUKINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAllVES 

Monday,  Mat  4,  1970 

Mr.  BROYHIU.  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  other  day  I  received  a  letter 
from  RMC  (SS)  Louis  H.  Kropp,  VS. 
Navy,  retired,  who  resides  in  my  district, 
asking  that  I  publicize  hifi  experiences  as 
a  retiree  of  the  armed  services.  He  be- 
lieves, and  I  share  his  belief,  that  every 
Member  of  Congress  should  be  aware  of 
the  plight  of  our  retired  service  person- 
nel and  he  reminded  me  of  the  promises 
we  have  made  to  them.  Here  are  his 
comments: 


PaOMlSE 


-Promises — Promisbb 


(By  Louis  H.  Kropp) 
I  am  62  years  of  age  now.  I  guess  I  might 
be  classified  as  a  senior  cltleen.  I  enlisted  la 
the  Navy  in  1937,  and  retired  in  1957. 1  spent 
30  of  the  best  years  of  my  life  In  the  aerr- 
tce,  practically  all  of  It  In  submarines.  I  re- 
tired as  a  Chief  Radioman,  an  E7.  (E8  and 
E9  had  not  yet  been  authorized  when  I  left 
the  servloe.)  After  retirement  In  1957, 1  dldnt 
feel  that  I  waa  through,  actually.  I  f*tt 
that  I  bad  a  critical  sklU.  with  a  lot  of 
training  and  experience,  and  was  more  or  ifssa 
on  Inactive  duty.  I  was  ready  to  return  to 
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duty  during  tne  Cuban  missile  crisis.  Had 
their  been  a  National  Emergency  In  Viet 
Nam,  I  was  ready  to  return  to  duty.  Fortu- 
nately. I  was  not  called.  There  were  no  Na- 
tional Emergencies.  But,  I  did  stand  on  the 
sidelines  trained  and  ready  to  go.  I'm  proud 
of  this  country  and  ready  to  defend  It's  poli- 
cies at  anytime.  That  Is  the  life  I  lived,  and 
that  Is  the  way  I  feel. 

Now.  what  has  13  years  of  retirement  done 
for  me?  I  won't  say  it  has  made  me  bltttr, 
but  disappointed,  yes.  Seven  times  I  re-en- 
listed, and  seven  times  I  was  reminded  of 
all  tht  benefits  that  awaited  me  should  I 
remain  in  the  service,  make  it  a. career,  and 
retire.  Call  them  promises  if  you  will.  I  be- 
lieved this  reenllstment  talk  and  looked  for- 
ward to  a  life  of  security  after  retirement. 
Now,  I  have  been  retired  13  years,  and  Just 
what  do  I  receive?  Let's  look  at  It. 

My  retirement  check  I  receive  regularly.  I 
look  forward  to  It  and  I  don't  feel  guUty 
about  accepting  that,  as  I  earned  it  for  30 
rough  years.  The  actual  amount  at  present 
is  270  doUars  a  month  after  withholding  and 
Insurance  deductions.  Not  enough  to  live  on. 
So  I  went  to  work  after  retirement  and  have 
been  working  ever  since.  In  the  meantime. 
E7's  In  tbe  service  have  received  numerous 
pay  raises  that  do  not  In  any  way  reflect  In 
my  retirement  check.  I  do  get  cost  of  living 
increases.  An  E7  retiring  today,  gets  a  bet- 
ter retirement  check  than  I  do  although  it 
coete  me  just  as  much  to  live. 

Now,  let's  look  at  medlc&I  care  for  me  and 
wife.  Fortunately.  I  Uve  In  the  Washington 
area  and  the  Betbesda  Naval  Hospital  takes 
care  of  us,  and  believe  me,  they  bare  been 
wonderful.  However,  soon  I  will  retire  com- 
pletely and  go  to  Florida  to  live.  Just  as 
soon  as  I  can  get  social  security  at  age  62.  I 
plan  to  live  In  the  St.  Petersburg  area.  There, 
I  will  have  no  Bethesda  to  take  care  of 
us,  and  I  do  worry  a  Uttle.  But,  I  am  told  that 
I  ean  make  use  of  Champus.  A  program 
where  I  pay  a  proportionate  amount  of  tbe 
bills.  This  I  can  understand  but,  first  I  must 
find  participating  hospitals  and  doctors.  It's 
not  going  to  be  easy  with  all  the  associated 
forms,  but  I  will  look  for  guidance  from  the 
Commandant  of  the  district.  I  understand 
now  too,  that  at  age  65  for  me  and  my  wife, 
the  Navy  will  no  longer  claim  us,  or  aid 
us  as  far  as  medical  care  Is  ooncemed.  We 
then  must  sutaecribe  to  Medicare.  Under- 
stand, this  Is  the  service  that  guaranteed  me 
medical  security  for  me  and  my  wife  should  I 
remain  in  the  service  for  retirement.  Then, 
to  be  real  nice  about  it  all,  I  tmderstand  that 
I  must  subscribe  and  pay  for  my  medicare 
program. 

Now,  let's  take  a  look  at  Commissary  and 
Poet  Exchange  privileges.  First,  let  me  give 
you  a  famous  quote  I  heard  for  seven  times  on 
re-enUstlng.  "If  you  serve  30  years  or  more 
(I  served  30)  and  retire  you  rate  aU  the  bene- 
fits and  privileges  an  active  man  rates."  Tet, 
when  you  begin  to  use  these  facilities,  you'll 
soon  find  that  everything  for  retirees  is  "as 
facilities  permit,"  or  "at  the  commanding 
Officers  discretion."  I  have  the  feeling  I  don't 
rate  these  things  as  an  active  man  does.  True, 
as  yet  I  have  not  been  ttirned  down  but  I  have 
the  feeling  that  I  can  be  refused  services  any 
time  the  Oommanding  Officer  wishes  it  to 
be  that  way. 

One  other  quote  as  a  retiree  you  will  often 
run  into  is,  "Active  personnel  first."  This 
more  or  less  rubs  me  the  wrong  way.  One 
good  30  or  30  year  man  on  retirement  Is 
worth  10  of  the  present  enlistees  who  entered 
the  servloe  to  avoid  tbe  draft.  Retired  people 
have  proved  their  loyalty  and  did  their 
service.  In  any  national  emergency  tbey  will 
be  recalled.  I  fail  to  see  why  there  Is  a 
distinction. 

Retirees  are  a  big  body  of  trained  personnel 
In  reserve.  Congress  shouldn't  undersell  us. 
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I  don't  think,  we  are  second-rate.  If,  on  re- 
tiring we  rate  all  tbe  privUeges  I  was  led  to 
believe,  then  It  should  be  so — and  if  facili- 
ties are  not  available  then  tbey  should  be 
changed.  If  not,  then  the  man  In  the  service 
today  contemplating  a  career,  should  be  given 
a  good  picture  of  exactly  what  he  can  expect 
on  retiring.  There  Is  no  substitute  for  hon- 
esty. From  my  experience  I  received  a  lot  of 
PROMISES  which  are  falUng  short  of  what 
I  was  led  to  believe. 

In  closing  I  would  like  to  bring  attenUon 
to  the  talk  I  hear  on  abolishing  tbe  draft  and 
having  a  "Volunteer"  service.  I  even  heard 
the  word  "Professional."  I  ask  WHT???  Just 
what  do  the  thousands  of  retired  peraonnel 
represent.  Tbey  were  career  men.  They  were 
your  volunteers.  Tbe  service  today  has  a 
Volunteer  force.  The  service  as  a  career  can 
be  made  very  attractive.  Groping  for  a  new 
name  won't  do  a  thing.  Making  tbe  service 
more  attractive  as  a  career  will  do  just  as 
much  in  cutting  down  tbe  draft.  But  what- 
ever answer  Is  arrived  at,  keep  your  promises. 

I  have  written  this  letter  in  tbe  first  person. 
Telling  It  like  It  is.  Uke  I  found  it.  I'm  sure 
thousands  of  retired  personnel  will  agree  with 
my  findings.  Those  of  you  who  do  drop  a  line 
to  tbe  Fleet  Reserve  Association.  I  think  it  is 
about  time  we  were  heard. 


ETHICS  AND  DISCLOSURE  BILL 


HON.  GEORGE  BUSH 


OP 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  4,  1979 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  that  will  amend  the 
Rules  of  the  House  to  require  more  com- 
plete disclosure  by  Members,  their 
spouses,  and  staff  members  whoee  annual 
salary  exceeds  $15,000. 

Since  coming  to  Congress.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  annually  made  all  my  assets  and 
liabilities  a  matter  of  publid  record.  I 
have  made  total  disclosure. 

The  behavior  of  pubUe  officials  is  of 
such  importance  to  me  that  the  second 
bill  I  introduced  as  a  freshman  Member 
of  this  body  was  one  calling  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  Ethics  Committee  and 
disclosure  by  Members  of  Congress  of 
their  principal  assets  and  liahilities, 
sources  of  income,  and  relationships  with 
businesses  which  are  bdu>lden  to  the 
Federal  Government.  On  February  27, 
1967,  the  day  I  introduced  that  Mil  I  was 
given  a  special  order  to  discuss  the  im- 
portance of  ethical  behavior.  Forty-three 
freshman  Members  of  this  body  took  part 
in  that  special  order.  Ethics  is  an  im- 
portant issue  to  those  of  us  who  were 
freshmen  during  the  90th  Congress.  The 
evaits  of  the  past  4  years  have  proven 
that  it  is  an  equally  important  issue  to 
the  young  people  of  this  country. 

When  the  ethics  bill  establishing  a 
Committee  on  Standards  of  Official  Con- 
duct and  requiring  disclosure  of  certain 
assets  passed  the  House  I  fdt  this  was  an 
important  first  step.  This  bill  required 
disclosure  of: 

First  Interest  in  businesses  doing  busi- 
ness with  the  n.S.  Government  if  the  in- 
terest Ql  the  Member  had  a  fair  inatket 
value  of  $5,000  or  mote  or  if  $UNM  In- 
eome  was  derived  from  that  interest  that 
calendar  year; 
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Second.  Any  connection  with  any  or- 
ganization from  which  $1,000  income  was 
derived  that  calendar  year; 

Third.  Any  income  for  services  ren- 
dered exceeding  $5,000: 

Fourth.  Any  capital  gain  exceeding 
$5,000  from  a  single  source  other  than 
the  sale  of  a  residence  occupied  by  the 
person  reporting: 

Fifth.  Reimbursement  for  expenditures 
exceeding  $1,000. 

On  August  24.  1967. 1  introduced  a  bUl 
providing  for  further  disclosure  of  assets 
and  liabilities.  Ideally.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  be- 
lieve comprehensive  disclosure  require- 
ments should  be  applied  to  Members  of 
the  House  and  Senate,  judges  and  Jus- 
tices of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  poUcy- 
making  officials  of  the  executive  branch. 
On  May  27,  1969. 1  cosponsored  a  bill  that 
would  require  this.  That  bill  is  now  pend- 
ing before  the  House  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee. In  the  hope  that  a  bill  pertaining 
only  to  Members  of  this  body  has  a  better 
chance  for  passage.  I  am  today  introduc- 
ing a  full  disclosure  bill  for  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  A  summary 
of  the  bill  is  as  follows: 

SUMMAmT  OF  CONTINT  OF  BTHJCS  AND 

DiacLosums  Bnx 
A.  Diacloaure  of  Auets.  Liabilities,  etc.— 
All  Members  oT  the  House  of  Representatives, 
their  spouses,  mnd  staff  whose  salary  la  In 
excess  of  $15,000  per  year,  should  annually 
me  not  later  than  January  31  ot  the  next 
following  calendar  year  with  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  a  report  providing  full  disclosure  of 

1.  All  asseu  having  a  fair  market  value  of 
•5.000  or  more 

2.  All  llablUUea  In  excess  of  (5.000 

3.  All  capital  gains  exceeding  (6.000  real- 
ized from  any  source. 

4.  All  other  Income  In  excess  of  $100  frotn 
any  source — such  as  gifts,  honorarlu^.  etc. 

5.  Any  Interest  In  a  professional  firm  en- 
gaging In  pracUce  with  the  United  SUtes 
government 

6.  Any  interest  In  any  business  operating 
under  license,  certificate,  etc.  ot  the  United 
States  goveriunent. 

B.  Lobby  Disclosure. — All  the  above  men- 
tioned shaU  in  the  same  report  disclose  any 
compensation  paid  by  a  business,  etc.,  at- 
tempting to  influence  passage  of  legislation; 
in  the  practice  of  rendering  advisory  or  pub- 
Uc  reUtions  services  to  the  United  States 
govenunent:  or  engaged,  or  seeking  to  become 
engaged,  in  any  kind  of  work  with  the  United 
States  government. 

C  Wepotirm— All  Members  of  Congress  and 
their  spouses  shall  report  any  family  member 
employed  by  the  United  States  government 
or  paid  to  attempt  to  influence  legislation. 

I  believe  the  voters  of  this  country  are 
entitled  to  an  accounting  by  each  and 
every  Member  of  Congress  of  all  his  fi- 
nancial Interests.  This  should  be  a  part  of 
the  decisionmaking  process  when  they 
cast  their  ballot.  The  voter  needs  to  know 
what  a  Member's  assets  are  before  he  can 
accurately  Judge  how  mtich  that  Mem- 
bers  decisionmaking  ability  might  be  in- 
fluenced. Disclosure  would  proxide  this 
kind  of  information. 

Further,  the  public  disclosure  of  as- 
sets and  liabilities  would  encourage  all  of 
us  to  conduct  our  affairs  with  utmost 
scrutiny. 

The  basic  strength  of  this  Oovemment, 
Mr.  Speaker,  Is  the  faitb  that  the  people 
of  this  country  place  in  their  public  olB- 
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cials.  I  offer  this  bill  today  in  the  hope 
that  the  House  of  RepresenUtlves  will 
decide  to  set  an  example  for  the  other 
branches.       — ^ 

No  one  likes  to  feel  that  everyone 
knows  everything  about  their  financial 
affairs,  but  in  this  moment  in  time,  it  is 
essential. 


May  ^,  1970 


REAPPRAISAL   OF   INTERNATIONAI. 
TRADE  POUCIiS 


HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

or  ixNNBsaxx 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Monday.  May  4,  1970 
Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  more 
than  35  years,  this  cotmtry  has  had  an 
open-door  policy  where  international 
trade  is  concerned.  We  have  encouraged 
the  free  exchange  of  goods  with  foreign 
countries  because  this  has  been  in  our 
best  Interest  and  in  the  Interest  of  seek- 
ing peace  and  stability  throughout  the 
world. 

This  policy  has  served  tis  well,  but  like 
all  things  of  this  nature,  it  must  be 
evaluated  from  time  to  time.  It  must  be 
reappraised  in  light  of  the  clrcumsUnces 
of  today.  • 

Because  widespread  unemployment 
and  underemployment  exist  in  areas  of 
our  country,  despite  a  long  period  of 
prosperity,  we  must  take  a  particularly 
close  look  at  what  our  Internation* 
trade  policies  are  doing  with  regard  to 
our  labor  intensive  industries — those 
which  use  the  highest  amount  of  labor 
per  dollar  of  sales. 

Three  of  our  largest  employers  of 
workers  at  all  skill  levels  are  the  texUle. 
apparel,  and  footwear  industries.  To- 
gether they  employ  more  than  21^  mil- 
lion people.  In  my  own  State  of  Tennes- 
see, they  provide  employment  for  117,000 
people  or  one  in  every  four  manufactur- 
ing Jobs. 

In  addition  to  the  more  than  117,000 
Tannesseans  directly  employed  by  these 
Industries,  tens  of  thousands  more  earn 
aU  or  part  of  their  Uving  from  providing 
trucking  services,  cotton,  manmade 
fibers,  dyes,  and  other  finishes  used  In 
our  mills  which  produce  everything  from 
yam  to  finished  textile  products  for 
home  and  industrial  use. 

As  large  as  this  payroll  is,  it  is  even 
more  important  because  it  provides  work 
for  tens  of  thousands  of  people  with 
limited  skills. 

The  textile  Industry  offers  employment 
to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  women. 
Nearly  80  percent  of  the  employees  of 
apparel  Industry  and  43  percent  of  the 
textile  industry  are  women.  Many  young 
people  find  their  first  manufacturing  Jobs 
in  the  textile  Industry  and  have  an  op- 
portunity to  learn  skills  which  wOl  help 
them  advance. 

This  is  the  type  of  Job-creating  x>o- 
tential  our  labor-intensive  industries  of- 
fer, but  by  permlttlnc  unlimited  growth 
of  low-wage  Imports  we  are  undercutting 
the  very  type  of  Industry  we  need  to  be 
encouraging. 


Last  year.  texUle  and  apparel  Imports 
reached  a  record  level  of  3.6  billion  square 
yards.  This  was  better  than  double  the 
amount  we  imported  Just  5  years  ago,  and 
already  this  year,  textile  imports  are 
running  at  an  annual  rate  of  4  billion 
square  yards.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
this  level  is  equivalent  to  some  225,000 
Jobs. 

This  dangerous  trend  must  be  reversed. 
It  must  be  reversed  as  quickly  as  possible 
and  in  a  way  that  wUl  enable  our  labor- 
intensive  industries  to  grow  as  our  econ- 
omy expands. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  textile  import  control 
bill.  H.R.  17029.  I  have  introduced  will  do 
Just  that.  In  addition,  it  is  fair  to  all 
the  cotmtries  engaged  in  international 
textile  trade.  It  need  not  result  in  any 
major  rollbacks  In  imports,  but  it  will 
provide  an  orderly  for  sharing  the  luture 
growth  of  aur  textile  marlcet. 

This  legislation  authorizes  the  Presi- 
dent to  enter  into  volimUry  agreements 
limiting  imports  of  textiles,  apparel  and 
footwear.  If  any  nation  is  unwilling  to 
enter  into  any  such  agreement,  the  bill 
would  establish  a  ceUing  on  imports  in 
1970  at  the  very  high  level  of  the  1967-68 
average.  In  subsequent  years,  the  ceiling 
would  be  adjusted  up  or  down  depending 
upon  whether  there  were  increases  in 
domestic  consumption. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  reasonable  legisla- 
tion, legislation  which  will  further  oiu: 
broad  goal  of  encouraging  International 
trade,  but  at  the  same  time  it  focuses  on 
a  basic  domestic  need,  the  need  to  pro- 
vide ■  employment  in  oixr  basic  labor- 
Intensive  industries. 


POLISH   THIRD  OF  MAY 
CONSTITUTION  DAY 


HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

or    NEW    TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
-*  Monday.  May  4,  1970 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  Sunday.  May  3.  was  a  very 
ImporUnt  holiday  to  the  many  millions 
of  Polish  Americans  and,  like  many 
things  about  that  unhappy  Communist 
dominated  country,  the  holiday  is  a  par- 
adox of  Joy  and  sadness.  May  3.  1791. 
marked  the  day  of  the  adoption  of  the 
Polish  Constitution — one  of  the  brightest 
days  in  Poland's  long  history.  It  also 
sadly  marks  one  of  the  most  brutal  acts 
of  treachery  and  genocide  of  World  War 
n — the  murder  of  thousands  of  Polish 
leaders  in  the  Katyn  Forest  near 
Smolensk  25  years  ago. 

America  has  always  had  strong  ties 
with  Poland  and  there  is  no  more  visual 
proof  than  the  constitution  of  the  two 
coimtrles  drawn  less  than  2  years  apart. 
Just  a  little  under  2  years  after  our 
py>undlng  Fathers  had  ratified  the  Amer- 
ican Constitution  In  1789  Poland  adopted 
one,  without  a  revolution,  that  among 
other  gr*at  precepts  proclaimed  "All 
power  in  dvll  society  should  be  derived 
from  the  will  of  the  people,  its  end  and 
object  being  the  jHreaervaUon  and  Integ- 
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rity  of  the  state,  the  civil  liberty  and 
good  order  of  society,  on  an  equal  scale 
and  on  a  lasting  foundation."  Poland 
had  acted  to  correct  Internal  wesJuiesses 
of  her  legislative  and  social  systems. 

But  the  Idea  of  freedom  and  equality 
was  repulsive  to  much  of  Europe  then, 
even  as  It  Is  now,  and  less  than  4  years 
later  Poland  was  overrun  by  Prussian  and 
Russian  soldiers.  The  covmtry  was  once 
again  partitioned  and  her  people  put  to 
the  sword.  The  true  liberalism  as  ex- 
pressed through  the  Polish  Constitution 
could  only  be  a  threat  t6  the  repressive 
governments  of  Prussia  and  Russia,  and 
therefore  had  to  be  eliminated.  It  is  not 
strange  then  to  find  that  given  the  op- 
portunity to  do  the  same  thing  In  1940, 
the  Russians  acted  in  the  expected  man- 
ner. Without  hesitation  they  slaughtered 
the  prime  of  Poland's  manhood — ofiScers, 
scientists,  professors,  religious,  lawyers, 
and  students.  Some  4.423  graves  were 
later  imearthed  in  the  Katyn  Forest 
while  14.283  Polish  prisoners  of  war  un- 
doubtedly came  to  the  same  tragic  end 
their  comrades  did.  There  was  only  one 
reason  for  this  slaughter,  to  eliminate  the 
future  leaders  of  Poland.  The  war  for 
Poland  at  least,  was  over.  The  German 
Juggernaut  and  Russian  treachery  had 
combined  very  efficiently  to  put  out  of 
action  the  comparatively  small  Polish 
armed  forces.  The  deaths  In  Katjrn  were 
not  combat  deaths — they  were  not  even 
reprisals.  They  were  Just  plain  murder. 
Is  It  any  wonder  then,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  10  million  Americans  of  Polish  an- 
cestry constantly  long  for  freedom  for 
their  former  homeland?  During  the 
Polish  Millenium  2  years  ago,  marking 
1,000  years  of  Polish  Christianity.  I  had 
the  good  fortime  to  meet  with  many  of 
my  Polish  friends  both  here  and  in  Po- 
land and  I  can  only  say  that  the  desire  to 
be  free  bums  as  brightly  in  Poland  today 
as  It  must  have  In  1791. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  encourage  and 
h^  our  friends  in  every  possible  way  un- 
til such  time,  Qod  willhig,  they  are  once 
again  truly  the  masters  of  their  own 
destiny. 


POLISH  CONSTITUTION  DAY 


I 


HON.  MARTHA  W.  GRIFFITHS 

or  loCBioaK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSRNTATIVE8 

Monday,  May  4,  1970 


Mrs.  ORIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
proud  to  count  among  the  peoples  of 
America  over  10  million  citizens  of  Polish 
origin  who  contribute  to  our  coimtry  the 
strength,  vitality  and  Joy  of  life  and  In- 
dividual freedom  for  which  they  are  so 
well  known.  On  Simday,  Poles  and  citi- 
zens of  Polish  origin  and  their  niuierous 
friends  around  the  world  Joined  in  cele- 
brating the  179th  anniversary  of  the 
adoption  of  the  Polish  Third  of  May  Con- 
stitution Day. 

It  was  on  May  3,  1791,  barely  2  years 
after  the  adoption  of  the  TJB.  Consti- 
tution in  1789,  that  Poland  succeeded  in 
reforming  her  public  life  and  in  eradicat- 
ing her  Internal  decline  without  a  bloody 
revolution   or   even  ^without   disorder. 
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Fimdamentally,  the  Constitution  of  1791 
was  an  attempt  to  do  away  with  the 
medieval  and  outmoded  system  of  gov- 
ernment In  Poland  and  replace  It  with  a 
modem  constitutional  monarchy  and 
parliamentary  type  of  government  akin 
to  the  system  existing  in  England.  The 
Constitution  discarded  those  aspects  of 
the  old  system  which  contributed  to  the 
constitutional  weakness  of  Poland.  Like 
our  own  American  document,  the  Polish 
Constitution  pledged  liberty  and  repre- 
sentation and  a  greater  share  in  the  na- 
tion's destiny  to  the  people  of  beleaguered 
Poland.  The  Polish  Third  of  May  Con- 
stitution encompassed  many  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  a  free  society  that  we  in  the 
West  hold  true  today:  the  sovereign 
power  and  will  of  the  people,  the  rule 
of  law,  and  the  protection  of  the  indi- 
vidual from  the  smothering  influence  of 
an  all-powerful  state. 

Regrettably,  the  May  3d  Constitution 
was  never  given  a  chance  to  become 
rooted  in  the  Polish  political  system.  This 
failure  was  not  due  to  any  shortcoming 
on  the  part  of  the  Polish  leadership  or 
of  the  Polish  people,  or  Indeed  on  the 
part  of  the  docuinent  Itself.  But  rather 
the  failure  of  frmtion  was  due  to  the 
Russian  military  intervention,  their  con- 
quest of  Poland,  anchfehe  destruction  of 
the  Constitution.  Fearing  that  the  ideas 
embodied  In  the  new  Constitution  would 
Infect  their  subjects,  the  autocrats  of 
Austria,  Prussia,  %nd  Russia  at  once  at- 
tacked Poland,  ov^kran  it,  and  partitioned 
most  of  that  cotmuy  among  themselves. 
This  they  did  before  the  Constitution  was 
effectlTdiy  tested  in  Poland.  A  few  years 
later  Poland  was  overrun  once  more,  and 
this  time  the  rest  of  the  coimtry  was 
parcelled  out  in  the  third  partition  of 
Poland  in  1796. 

But  the  spirit  of  that  democratic  con- 
stitution has  lived  In  the  hearts  of  the 
Polish  people  throughout  -ttieir  history 
of  oppression  and  foreign  domination  and 
they  are  alive  today.  Although  the  Polish 
people  have  been  suffering  imder  Soviet- 
Imposed  rule  for  25  years  ^now,  they  are 
still  vigorous  In  their  personal  opposi- 
tion to  the  Communist  system  and  have 
shown  the  courage  which  will  enable 
them  to  overcome  their  Communist  op- 
pressors %omeday.  Our  participatlan  In 
the  observance  of  the  Polish  Third  of 
May  Constitution  Day  again  this  year 
dramatizes  the  stipport  and  Interest  of 
the  pe(q;>les  of  the  United  States  In  the 
PoUsh  nation  and  other  peoples  aroimd 
the  globe  who  are  oppressed  captives  of 
communism. 

Certainly,  I  am  honored  to  Join  In  this 
celebration  and  I  fervently  hope  that  the 
Polish  dream  of  freedom  will  once  again 
be  realized. 


30TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  KATYN 
MASSACRE 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  4.  1970 

Mr.    PUCINSKI.    Mr.    Speaker,    the 
Illinois  division  of  the  Polish  American 
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Congress,  Inc.,  adopted  the  following 
resolution  at  a  30th  anniversary  observ- 
ance of  the  Katyn  massacre  held  In  Chi- 
cago on  April  12, 1970. 

The  resolution  was  presented  by  the 
organization's  president,  Dr.  Edward  C. 
Rozanskl,  and  adopted  unanimously  by 
the  2,000  people  who  attended  the  solemn 
observance. 

The  resolution  follows: 
Resolution  Adopted  at  thb  SOth.  Annivhi- 

SABT  Observance  op  the  Kattn  Massacre 

Assembled  at  the  commemcvatlon  of  a 
tragic  event,  which  has  become  known 
throughout  the  civilized  world  as  the  Katyn 
Massacre,   we   submit   the   following: 

1.  In  accordance  with  the  Soviet-German 
treaty  of  August  25,  1939,  the  Russian  Army 
invaded  Poland  on  September  17,  1939,  when 
the  Polish  Army  was  bleeding  In  Its  valiant 
struggle  against  the  armored  might  of 
Oermany. 

After  the  complete  occupation  of  Poland 
by  the  German  and  Soviet  forces,  approxi- 
mately 360,000  Polish  soldiers  were  made 
prisoners  of  war  In  the  Soviet  zone  of  oc- 
cupation. 15,000  Polish  ofBcers  were  placed 
In  the  prisoner  of  war  camps  In  Oetashlcov, 
Staroblelsk  and  Kozlelsk  in  Russia. 

These  officers  were  wantonly  murdered  on 
the  orders  of  the  Soviet  government — 4,500 
at  the  Katyn  Forest,  the  remainder  in  here- 
tofore unknown  locality. 

The  International  Tribunal  of  Nurenberg 
punished  Germans  guUty  of  crimes  of  geno- 
cide, but  failed  to  hold  hearings  and  pass 
Judgment  on  the  crimes  of  getoclde  perpe- 
trated by  the  Soviet  Union,  wtilcb  to  this 
date  enslaves  smaller  nations. 

Indeed,  the  Soviet  leaders  guilty  of  geno- 
cide were  Instead  accorded  wide  ranging  con- 
cessions at  Yalta,  where  these  Soviet  war 
criminals  were  given  the  right  of  conquest 
in  East  Central  Europe,  which  in  turn 
enabled  them  to  organize  a  vast  empire, 
which  today  threatens  the  security  of  the 
free  world. 

a.  According  to  press  reports,  oonflrmed  by 
the  State  Department,  NATO  has  worked  out 
a  strategic  plan  which  provides  for  a  nuclear 
attack  on  Poland  and  Czechoslovakia  in  case 
of  Soviet  aggresion  against  Western  Europe. 
Its  purpose  Is  to  warn  Soviet  Russia  of  con- 
sequences of  a  nuclear  attack  and  so  induce 
them  to  discontinue  their  Invasion  of  West- 
ern Europe.  The  plan  precludes  nuclear  at- 
tack against  Russia  Itself. 

Thus  a  nation  guilty  of  genocide  and  con- 
quest of  many  peoples,  a  nation  which  wages 
war  against  this  country  in  Viet  Nam  and 
which  openly  declared  Its  intention  to  de- 
stroy America,  is  to  be  saved  from  nuclear 
attack  at  the  ooet  of  the  people  of  Poland 
and  CzechoBlokavla,  who  have  always  dem- 
onstrated their  friendship  towards  the 
United  States  of  America. 

The  nuclear  barrage  across  Poland  and 
Czechoslovakia  would  be  tantamount  to 
complete  destruction  of  both  nations,  imio- 
cent  as  they  are. 

Within  this  context,  the  nuclear  strategy 
of  NATO  ccmstltutes  planned  genocide,  this 
tinil  conceived  by  the  nations  which  proudly 
proclaim  the  superiority  of  ethical  values  of 
our  Christian  heritage  and  Western  culture. 

3.  We,  Americans  of  PoUsh  descent,  assem- 
bled at  the  solwnn  commemoration  of  the 
30th  Anniversary  of  the  Katyn  Forest  Mas- 
sacre, request  the  President,  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  the  entire  American 
nation: 

To  Implement  the  CongresalonaX  Resolu- 
tion of  1063.  which  establlahed  Russia's  re- 
sponsibility for  the  Katyn  Massacre; 

To  disavow  the  NATO  nuclear  plan  ^gainst 
Poland  and  Czechoslovakia;  and 

To  miUate  United  SUtes  policy,  which 
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would  lead  to  tba  Uberation  of  th«  peo- 
ple of  PoUnd.  Ciecho6jov»kl8  and  all  other 
nations  of  Bast-Ceniral  Europe  Irom  Sorlet 
enslaTernent. 


UPWARD  BOUND 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MOLLOHAN 

or   WKST    VIMCIMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVEo 

Monday,  yfav  4.  t979 


Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  every  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  the  activities  of  the  Up- 
waid  Bound  program.  This  pre-coilege 
program  for  low-Income  students  has 
been  responsible  for  allowing  many  stu- 
dents in  central  West  Virginia  to  get  col- 
lege educations  that  are  vitally  needed. 
Central  West  Virginia  is  where  the  poor 
are  a  majority  rather  than  a  minority  in 
many  counties.  Tliere  are  counties  that 
are  served  by  the  Uprwaitl  Boimd  pro- 
gram that  have  less  than  $2,000  per_ 
capita  income  where  the  national  per 
capiU  is  $S.«0«. 

This  program  takes  stodenU  who  have 
completed  the  lOth  and  llth  grades  of 
high  school  and  places  them  on  a  campus 
in  a  two-part  program.  The  first  segment 
is  usually  a  summer  session  of  •  to  8 
weeks  where  the  student  enroDa  In  spe- 
cially designed  courses,  and  participates 
in  a  variety  of  colturml  and  social  ac- 
tiN'lties.  The  second  segment  of  the  pro- 
gram takes  place  during  the  academic 
year  and  the  student  takes  remedial,  en- 
richment, or  accelerated  classes. 

Usually,  the  program  enuiloya  both 
high  school  and  coUege  teachers  lor 
faculty  and  eoUece  graduate  students 
and  undergraduates  as  tutor  counselors. 
The  purpose  of  this  Upward  Bound  peo- 
gram  ts  to  help  students  who  would  not 
otherwise  be  able  to  attend  college,  to 
get  started  and  make  up  whatever  de- 
ficiencies they  may  have  because  of  their 
previous  high  school  training.  It  is  im- 
portant to  remember  that  the  qualltjr  of 
secondary  and  primary  schools  depends 
primarily  on  the  abOity  of  the  local  com- 
munity to  support  them  and  in  central 
West  Virginia  many  of  our  schools  can- 
not sufficiently  prepare  a  maJorUar  of 
their  stndoits  for  /urtber  education  be- 
cause of  the  lonlts  on  their  resources. 

Since  this  program  began  on  a  pflot 
basis  In  1»«5,  neari/  70  percent  of  the 
students  eligible  to  enroll  In  a  2-  or  4- 
year  college  have  done  so.  The  retention 
rale  of  the  Upward  Bound  graduates  has 
been  aimii»r  to  that  of  other  college 
students.  ^ 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  progrun.  onllke 
many,  that  serves  a  veiy  real  purpose,  for 
it  encourages  many  students  and  helps 
them  through  the  critical  stages  of 
catching  itp  on  those  skills  and  the  con- 
fidence that  is  necessary  Xor  adraiioed 
edUBation. 

And  if  this  region  is  to  progress,  its 
people  must  have  the  Affls  that  today's 
ecmtomy  demands.  Cunaequentty,  Up- 
ward Boimd  folflHi  a  vital  nfle  when  it 
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takes  a  young  man  or  young  woman  who 
has  the  ability  to  learn,  but  who  has  a 
deficiency  In  finances  or  previous  educa- 
tion or  both,  and  gives  ti^m  the  oppor- 
tunity to  upgrade  their  skills  so  that  this 
deficiency  no  longer  exists.  The  70-i>er- 
cenl  success  mark  of  this  program  shows 
its  usefulness,  and  I  tlilnk  it  is  Lime  that 
we  allocated  more  funds  to  the  area  of 
endeavor. 

For.  if  we  wisli  to  eliminate  poverty  in 
the  coming  generation,  we  have  to  in- 
vest in  tlie  education  of  the  coming  gen- 
eration, and  this  form  of  education  is 
one  of  the  highest  return  investments 
Uiat  we  can  make. 


May  Jty  1970 


May  4,  1970 


QUO  WARRANTO:  UNIVERSITIES  IN 
THE  1970-S 


HON.  JEFFERY  COHEUN 

or  caLXFQai*XA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  Hi:P»«S«a»TATIVBS 

Monday.  May  4.  t97§ 


Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
concerned  that  the  increased  publicity 
being  given  to  student  activism  will  fur- 
ther obfuscate  attempts  to  more  clearly 
define  the  role  of  the  university  on  our 
changing  social  system.  Fortunately,  so- 
ciologist Daniel  Bell  has  attempted  to 
analyse  the  present  university  system 
within  a  larger  social  context.  His  the- 
oreticaJ  and  speculative  essay.  "Quo 
Warranto:  Universities  in  the  70'6."  rep- 
resents, in  my  optnion.  a  thoughtful  and 
provocative  attempt  to  redefine  the  au- 
thority patterns  within  the  university 
system. 

During  these  times  when  charges  and 
oounterchargcs  concerning  student  ac- 
tivisra  are  rampant.  It  is  well  worth 
the  effort  to  attempt  to  plaoe  the  prob- 
lem of  the  anivcrsUy  system  In  a  dear 
and  less  emotmoal  context.  Professor 
Bell's  essay  f  ulttls  this  need. 

At  this  podnt.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  insert  Professor  Bell's  essay  in 
the  Racoaa  and  I  recommend  the  read- 
ing of  this  work  to  my  coUeagues  and 
the  readers  of  the  Rccoss. 

fVtoia  the  AibUe  latereet.  spring  ir70| 
Qpo  WAia«T!»o? — Noras  on  the  OorrRHimcE 
or  Umiiimsiiih  a*  ths  ir7S's 
<ByDsatelBe1l) 
Quo  warT»ntoV-~By  whtwe  rtgtit? — to  an 
ai>clent   legal    rtwkllenge   to   authomy.   The 
oontfoUlBg   problcBi   of  the  goveraanoe   of 
universities  in  the  19708  wlU  ba  ttis  naolu- 
ttoa  <M  a  crialt  la  UglUnaary.  la  ttae  deftaltlon 
of  auttMtrlf  vbicb  JiMttflaa  any  um  o€  power 
or  coBuaaad.  Claatly.  in  the  last  two  years, 
there  has  been  an  enormous  erosion  of  au- 
thority. The  cry  of  the  angry  student  haa 
been.  "By  what  rtght— who   gave   you   the 
right — to  say  so?" 

\To  govern  Is  to  eierdse  authority.  In  The 
Social  Contract  Rousseau  wrote.  "The  strong- 
est man  U  never  atrong  enough  to  be  always 
mattfr  nnltff  ha  traaafonas  his  power  Into 

right  and  ohadleMe  tat*  duty "Mo  Inatl- 

tuUon  can  Uv*  free  af  the  dally  shadow  of 
P^^i-M/^n  without  the  freely  given  consent  of 
Its  mermbers.  A  unlrerslty  cannot  rule  by 
power.  IB  Ihct.  tt  haa  ao  powv  other  than 


the  relucUnt  threat  of  expulsion;  and  If 
besieged  It  h*s  to  resort  to  clrtl  authority. 
an  action  that  serves  merely  to  confirm  a 
rupture  rather  than  resolve  a  confUct.  The 
lack  of  po»er  makas  the  problem  of  winning 
assent  much  more  a  quesUon  of  agreement 
than  o<  vote,  lor  If  a  minority  finds  a  situa- 
tion Immoral,  or  Intolerable,  a  majority  vote 
does  not  of  liseU  provide  legitimacy  for  ac- 
tion. The  problem  then  is  twofold:  accept- 
ing the  challenge  to  deal  with  the  moralUy 
of  specific  actions:  and  recreating  a  general- 
ized trust  m  the  InstltuUon.  MoriUIty  in- 
TOlvea  the  redefinition  of  accepted,  and  ot- 
ten  unquestioned.  Judgments.  Trust  derives 
from  a  belief  in  the  worihwhllenes* — In 
short,  the  character — of  an  insiltuUon. 

The  older  authority  of  the  university  (and 
therefore  a  deflnlUon  of  lU  character)  was 
In  Max  Weber's  sense,  of  a  "traditional"  kind 
It  was  rooted  In  the  past  and  sanctified  by  Us 
attachment  to  the  central  value  system  ol 
the  society.  lu  rcie  was  to  exempUfy  and  ex- 
press thoee  values.  Thoee  values  were  not. 
however,  tlic  Ideology  of  any  particular  social 
body,  but  the  maintenance  of  a  uadltton  of 
free  Inquiry  and  of  a  consensus  about  what 
constituted  civility.  Hecently.  particularly 
the  past  twenty-fire  years,  the  university  has 
sought,  again  in  Weber's  sense,  a  "raUonal- 
legal"  authority — namely  the  asaertloa  of  i» 
partlctilar  expertise  (aa  the  aourtse  of  ratloaal 
authority)  and  a  winingneas  to  serve  society 
in  lU  purstilt  of  socially  defined  goaU  (the 
basis  of  lu  claim  to  legal  support).  These 
raUonal-legal  cUlms  aa  well  as  the  tradi- 
tional avrthorlty  are  being  challenged  to- 
day— first  toy  the  students  and  now  In  a 
crowing  voice  by  the  faculty. 

To  aay  that  the  unlverelty  miut  regain  Its 
authority  Is  simply  to  say  that  the  unU-er- 
slty  must  Uve.  But  Uve  aa  what?  True,  there 
has  been  an  erosion  of  authority  In  the  so- 
ciety and,  to  the  extent  that  the  university 
U  part  of  the  society.  It  Is  subject  to  forces 
beyond  Ite  control;  trat  there  has  been  a  loss 
of  trust  in  the  tastlttitlo«  Itself  because 
something  has  happeaed  to  lu  character.  I 
wouM  soggeat  that  the  criala  of  legitimacy 
In  the  university  (to  the  extent  that  It  Is 
apectdc  and  not  Juat  societal)  derives  from 
Its  assuiaption  of  many  new  and  contradic- 
tory functions  and  from  Its  evident  Usability 
to  fashion  a  structure  appropriate  to  lU  pur- 
poses. For  twenty-five  years  the  American 
nntverslty  has  been  a  vast  "dumping  grornid" 
for  taaka  that  society  could  not  fill  eleewbere. 
Thy  unlvezalty  did  not  resist — in  fact.  It 
often  welcomed— the  Intrusions;  but  It  faUed 
toVdapt  lu  structure  to  the  new  tasks.  Now 
themajor  question  Is  whether  the  university 
can  fuUlU  theae  functinns:  and  if  it  oan  not. 
what  tasks  should  It  legitimately  assume. 

Thus,  we  have  a  double  problem:  to  re- 
define the  character  of  'nhe  university."  and 
to  create  a  system  of  governance  appropriate 
to  that  character.  Tmiversltles  have  become 
part  of  a  new  system  of  tUgtier  aducaUon— 
yet  that  system  Itself  has  had  no  central  au- 
thority to  raise  questions  about  the  dlrec- 
Uoa  ot  the  university.  Ita  division  of  labor, 
and  iU  acceptance  or  re|ectioB  of  apectflc 
functions  (the  Irony  la  tliat  the  unlveialUes. 
which  have  been  accused  of  being  an  Estab- 
lishment, lack  the  first  requisite  of  an 
Establtshmeat— the  readiness  and  the  aWMty 
t*  prvvlde  aoUwrltaUv*  leadership.) 

Any  foraeasU  at  prahlaaae  fadng  the  uni- 
Twsmai  m  the  ItTO^  Inevitably  derive  from 
a  set  of  jiMlgBoanU  about  the  relevant  issaes. 
and  sources  of  tension,  la  the  society.  Some 
of  these  are  obvious,  some  less  so;  but  five 
factors  seem  to  me  to  l)e  central. 
The  Vietnam  War 
The  war  is  asorally  dubloas  to  a  large  sec- 
tion of  the  society,  partlculariy  the  youth  in 
the  eUte  ualveraiUes.  But  beyond  the  Quee< 


tlon  of  an  immediate  settlement  of  the  war 
or  the  withdrawal  of  American  troops  Is  a 
deeper  question  of  credibility.  Was  the  de- 
cision to  extend  the  American  presence  In 
Vietnam,  and  to  undertake  a  leading  role  In 
the  fighting,  a  mistake  In  Judgment,  an  aber- 
raUon  of  foreign  policy,  hubris  about  Ameri- 
can power  and  omnipotence,  or  an  Integral 
extension  of  the  character  of  the  society?  A 
significant  portion  of  American  youth  ques- 
tions American  power  and  asks  whether  slm- 
lllar  kinds  of  Intervention,  overt  or  covert, 
will  be  nukde  In  the  1970's.  The  nature  of 
American  foreign  pbllcy.  the  definlUon  of  na- 
tional Interest,  the  role  of  the  United  States 
as  a  world  power,  are  aU  problematic  today: 
and  these  ambiguities  affect  the  Judgments 
and  commitments  of  young  i>eople. 

A  significant  number  are  wary  or  skeptical 
about  the  nature  of  America's  intentions  as 
a  world  power;  a  smaller  number  are  already 
actively  hostile  (because  of  their  vague  alle- 
giance to  the  idea  of  a  tiers  monde,  to  antl- 
Tankee  and  antlcolonlal  sentiment  among 
the  Latin  American  intelligentsia,  or  to  pro- 
Maoist  or  pro-Castro  sentiment),  and  trans- 
late this  into  campiu  action.  (The  question 
whether  the  Vietnam  War  was  "Integral"  to 
the  American  system,  whether  this  country 
Is  or  not  Imperialist,  will  be  one  of  the  great 
Ideological  debates  In  the  universities — and 
among  historians  and  political  scientists — In 
the  seventies,  particularly  as  the  New  Left 
generation  moves  up  Into  the  professoriate. 
This  question  surely  will  affect  the  debates 
on  the  nature  of  the  university's  service  to 
the  society  (e.g.  the  appropriateness  of  gov- 
ernment-related and  military-related  re- 
search).) 

The  blacks 
In  the  last  two  years,  the  blacks  have  be- 
come the  most  explosive  issue  on  American 
campuses.  Although  the  tensions  will  con- 
tinue and  even,  intermlttenUy,  Increase  in 
the  next  year  or  two.  I  think  that  Insofar  as 
the  universities  are  concerned,  the  situation 
will  ease  off  by  the  early  1870'8.  ThU  predic- 
tion Is  based  on  the  observation  that,  even 
now.  In  spite  of  some  heavy  rhetoric,  the 
blacks  want  to  be  Included,  not  excluded 
from,  society.  Partlclarly  In  the  imlverslties. 
there  Is  every  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
authorities  to  accommodate  those  claims. 
'What  we  are  now  witnessing  Is  the  famlUar 
sociological  trajectory  of  every  dispossessed 
group  that  has  suddenly  been  enabled  to 
move  Into  a  society  from  which  It  had  been 
excluded:  the  ability  to  express  hostility  that 
has  previously  been  suppressed;  the  reach  of 
subjective  expectations  far  exceeding  objec- 
tive gains;  and  the  psychological  need  to  as- 
sert a  new  group  identity.  Black  studies  and 
black  control  of  segments  of  the  curricula.  It 
seems  to  me.  are  not.  In  the  long  run.  frac- 
tious Issues. 

The  last  point  needs  some  elaboration,  par- 
ticularly about  the  college  blacks.  It  Is  a 
famllar  sociological  phenomenon  that  a  sec- 
ond generation  that  has  not  experienced  the 
travails  and  humiliations  of  Its  elders  often 
will  become  more  nxllltant  and  assertive  In 
Its  expression  of  Its  claim  and  right  to  lead- 
ership. This  Is  an  "expressive"  phase  that  Is 
often  necessary  for  consolidating  group  pride 
and  group  progress  (witness  the  sabras  in 
Israel).  The  crucial  variable  la  the  objective 
change  In  circumstances:  so  long  as  gains 
are  real,  visible,  and  steady  (It  U  the  abrupt 
halt  or  reversal  In  social  advance  that  tends 
to  preclplUte  revolution),  then  subjective 
expectations  and  psychological  manifesta- 
tions eventually  become  congruent  with 
reality. 

In  all  this,  there  Is  a  useful  analogy  with 
the  labor  movement  of  the  1930*8,  which  also 
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had  Its  sit-ins.  Its  mlUtant  left-wing  leaden. 
Its  wUd  rampages,  and  the  like.  But  once  the 
mechanisms  of  advance  were  institutionalised 
(In  the  Ubor  contract) .  a  process  of  accom- 
modation developed.  For  the  society  as  a 
whole,  particularly  in  urban  affairs,  there  Is 
a  need  to  create  mechanisms  of  poUtical 
bargaining  (community  control  of  schools  Is 
one  such  example)  analogous  to  those  of 
economic  bargaining  In  the  l»40's  and  I950'8.> 
The  multiplication  of  social  problems 
The  most  fractious  and  frustrating  dilem- 
mas of  the  1970's  win  be  the  multiplication 
of  domestic  social  problems:  the  environ- 
ment, urban  poUcy,  housing,  health,  educa- 
tion, etc.  These  have  come  to  a  head  for 
several  reasons : 

The  growth  in  numbers.  Since  1945.  ninety 
mllUon  babies  have  been  bom  In  the  United 
States;  the  net  addition  to  population  has 
been  about  60  bllUon  (or  more  than  the  total 
added  from  the  fotmdlng  of  the  republic  to 
the  Civil  War).  These  Individuals  have  de- 
manded a  level  of  services  and  amenities 
higher  than  that  of  any  previous  generation, 
owing  to  our  rising  expectation  of  a  minimum 
standard  of  life,  at  a  time  when  the  costs  of 
services  have  risen  more  rapidly  (particularly 
In  labor  Intensive  areas  like  health  and  edu- 
cation) than  any  other  economic  sector. 

The  creation  of  a  national  society.  In  the 
last  thirty  yean,  the  United  States  has  be- 
come, for  the  flret  time,  a  national  society. 
We  have  always  been  a  nation,  yet  not,  until 
now,  a  national  society — one  In  which  change 
In  any  one  part  of  the  society  has  an  Im- 
mediate and  obvloxis  repercussion  in  every 
other  part.  Social  issues  are  thus  more  visible, 
and  their  Impact  more  coordinated. 

The  irroiotfc  of  "externalities."  Externali- 
ties, as  economists  define  the  term,  is  the 
unintended  and  often  unplanned  Impact,  In 
short  the  "fallout."  on  Third  Party  C  (and 
D,  E.  and  P.  as  well) .  of  a  private  transaction 
between  private  parties  A  and  B.  The  result 
is  a  social  cost  (though  sometimes  a  social 
benefit,  too).  The  most  obvious  example  of  a 
social  cost  is  air  pollution  which  Is  the 
result,  In  part,  of  the  larger  number  of  pri- 
vate automobiles.  Externalities  often  call  for 
pubUc  action  and  lead  to  the  expansion  of 
public,  as  opposed  to  private,  goods.  As  the 
national  society  becomes  more  Intercon- 
nected we  can  expect  the  growth  of  more 
externalities. 

Yet  all  this  comes  at  a  time  of  triple  failure. 
One  is  the  failure,  or  the  lack,  of  social 
knowledge.  We  Just  do  not  Imow  how  to  cut 
Into  the  system,  how  to  decide  which  ex- 
penditures have  a  greater  social-multiplier 
effect  than  others.  We  do  not  know  how  to 
organize  an  effective  medical  care  delivery 
system.  We  do  not  know  how  to  design  an 
effective  low -cost  housing  project  (witness 
the  extraordinary  disarray  of  such  projects  as 
Prultt-Igoe  m  St.  Louis).  Nor  do  we  know 
<cf.  the  Coleman  Report)  how  to  organize  a 
meaningful  educational  system. 

The  second  failure  Is  that  of  government. 
In  the  decade  of  the  New  Frontier  and  the 
Great  Society,  we  have  had  many  Ideas  and 
many  programs  (several  hundred  In  the 
Great  Society  alone),  but  several  of  these 
(e.g.  the  housing  program,  and  the  welfare 
program)  have  been  failures.  In  part  they 
have  failed  because  there  Is  a  shortage  of  ca- 
pable administrators;  because  there  are  po- 
Utical presstues  which  distort  the  programs; 
and  because  there  is  a  simple  lack  of  social 
knowledge. 
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The  third  failure  Is  the  unwillingness  to 
support  a  tax  program  adequate  to  social 
needs.  The  Vietnam  War  lias  only  masked 
(or  exacerbated)  this  failure.  But  in  truth, 
as  the  present  political  agltetlon  reveals, 
there  Is  a  great  public  cloudiness  about  the 
meaning  of  taxes,  and  the  successive  admin- 
istrations have  been  unwilling  to  educate  the 
public  about  the  benefits  of  taxation.  Most 
people  view  taxes  as  money  taken  from  "me"" 
by  "them,"  as  a  subtraction   from   Income,  ^. 

although  actually  taxes  are  the  use  of  money 
for  the  necessary  purchase  of  public  services 
that  Individuals  cannot  buy  for  themselves. 
In  one  sense,  these  are  the  failures  of 
liberalism,  of  the  easy  pieties  of  liberal 
platitudes  about  "goveriunent  planning"  and 
"social  change."  These  failures  have  con- 
tributed to  young  peoples  dlslllusloiunent 
about  the  ability  of  the  society  to  provide 
social  amenities  and  a  livable  envlroimient. 
All  of  this  will  come  to  a  head  In  the  I970's 
m  a  major  respect.  A  society  that  has  be- 
come a  national  society  must  necessarily  be- 
come self-conscious  about  Its  goals,  and  the 
means  of  reaching  them.  We  Icnow  that  while 
we  can  clean  up  the  environment  (at  a  cost) . 
provide  more  houses  (at  least  In  quantity), 
spend  more  for  schools,  and  underwrite  bal- 
looning costs  of  medicine,  we  cannot  do  all 
of  these  at  the  same  time  (cf.  the  National 
Planning  Studies  of  Leonard  Lecht  in  "cost- 
ing out"  the  Elsenhower  Commission  projec- 
tions on  national  goals).  We  must  cbooee. 
The  great  political  debates  of  the  1970's  clear- 
ly will  tiim  on  the  subject  of  national  priori- 
ties. And  the  big  problem.  If  we  are  not  to 
yield  simply  to  organized  political  pressures, 
or  to  the  exigencies  of  the  moment.  Is  to  try 
to  specify  why  one  or  another  set  of  needs 
must  take  priority,  and  for  what  social  rea- 
sons. Otherwise  we  simply  multiply  the  frus- 
trations and  the  loss  of  faith  In  the  ability 
of  the  system  to  function. 

The  post-industrial  society 
'Whether  one  calls  our  future  state  of  af- 
fairs a  "knowledge  society,"  or  a  post-Indus- 
trial society,  it  Is  becoming  Increasingly  clear 
that  the  future  urgenUy  requires  a  highly 
educated  population.  I  have  argued  previ- 
ously m  these  pages « that  the  post-Industrial 
society  win  increasingly  depend  upon  the 
university  for  the  codification  of  theoretical 
knowledge.  But  largely,  that  la  the  role  of 
the  elite  universities.  It  is  also  true  that  there 
will  be  a  greater  occupational  need  for  col- 
lege-education, the  university  has  become 
a  gatekeeper.  Issuing  credentials  that  regu- 
late entry  Into  the  places  of  privilege  In  the 
society;  indeed.  It  has  almost  assumed  a 
quasi -monopoly  position  In  this  respect.  And 
like  any  other  human  Institution  that  as- 
sumes a  monopoly  position,  the  university 
Inevitably  has  l>ecome  a  target  for  attack. 

To  a  considerable  extent,  this  attack  comes 
from  the  students  themselves.  They  fear,  as 
the  German  poet  Hans  Magnus  Enzenberger 
has  put  It,  "the  mdustriallzatlon  of  the 
mind."  The  metaphor  Is  not  too  farfetched,  so 
long  as  one  remembers  It  Is  a  metaphor.  The 
Industrial  revolution  brought  with  It  a  new 
discipline  and  a  new  rhythm  of  work,  Im- 
posed on  the  recalcitrant  bodies  of  a  rural 
artisan  and  farm-labor  class.  Between  1814 
and  1840,  the  reaction  to  this  Imposition  took 
the  forms  of  machine-breaking,  wildcat 
strikes,  pastoral  romances  about  the  superior 
and  idyllic  virtues  of  times  past  and  an  elab- 
orately oonsplrattonal  image  of  "The 
Thing" — ^William  Cobbett's  word  for  the  Es- 
tablishment. 


>  For  an  exploration  of  theae  problems,  see 
Daniel  Bell  and  Virginia  Held.  "The  Com- 
munity Bevolutlon,"  The  PubUc  Interest,  no. 
16,  Summer  1969,  eqjMclally  pp.  173-177. 


•"Notes  on  the  Post-Industrial  Society." 
The  PubKe  Interest,  nos.  6  (Winter  1967)  and 
7  (Spring  1967). 
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K«c«nt  •tudent  outburst*  are  to  some  ex- 
tent the  emrly  cliu«  struggles  ol  the  po*i-ln- 
duitrui  societT.  »galii«t  tb*  imposition  of  M 
orgsnixaUooal  luiniass"  and  ilie  discipline 
ot  a  parucular  kind  at  Intellectual  tralalaf 
snd  professional  expertise.  0\-er  the  last  se?- 
eral  rears,  ttus  organlzaUonal  harness  baa 
been  "dropped  on  raung  people  at  an  earlier 
and  earlier  age  The  anxletv  about  admission 
to  college  begins  eariy  in  high  school:  pres- 
sure to  choose  a  major  starts  In  the  tresh- 
man  y«ar;  the  lollowjng  year,  anxieties  about 
graduate  school  appear.  And  the  pre-sureto 
remain  tn  school  tratn  the  draft  Jorecloeed 
any  possibll.ty  of  a  moratonum.  a  breilher 
between  college  graduation  aud  graduate 
school.  (Perhaps  the  recent  influx  of  col- 
lege graduate*  into  secondary  school  teach- 
ing as  a  result  of  the  dr*ft  will  be  produc- 
tive. )  .      , 

The  recent  agitation  to  depreciate  the  im- 
portance of  college  d«grees.  tu  eliminate 
grades  to  have  freedom  in  curriculum,  to 
seek  interdlacipiuxary  work  and  the  Jlke,  re- 
flecu  aU  this  pressure.  I  argued  In  The  Re- 
'  ornniif  ol  Genera  Sdueution  that  much  of 
t{h#  is  logicaUy  and  educatioiially  unsound 
at  we  need  a  greater  degree  of  coher- 
ence *Qd  training  in  disciplines  already  in 
the  currleulum.  But  one  has  to  recogolae  the 
latent  reaidbs  and  anxleUes  underlying  the 
agitation.       \  ,    . 

Meet  aaa«(l«dU  as  the  student  cohort  of  the 
late  IMOs  morL  into  teaching  posiuons  in 
the  l»Ws  the  art,ack  on  the  esiabUshe*  cur- 
riculum will  gamXflcce.  This  can  be  a  source 
of  eMrakoualy  frulMul  debate,  if  it  U  con- 
ducted U»  Poel«lTe  teiya;  but.  if  linked.  ••  it 
may  be.  to  tW  UrgerW»«*«»»  »"«^  ^^  "** 
day   it   wiU   o^talnly   be   one   of   the  major 
probleoM  facings  university  administration. 
The\ew  aeiywMtjr 
The  mo-,t  dlfftts^ut  Ul  the  long  run  the 
most  potentlalN^aijfategTitttng  force  in  the 
society  is  "the  new  aenaibllXty"  in  American 
culture.    The    pelauooship   \|t>et»een    social 
stnacture  ai*d  culture  U  pe«ibap>  Ithe  moet 
eompiickted   problem  of  all  ^ial(  analyaia. 
A   chAnge   In    the   economy 
ii^Mlisliirrt   as   these 
ocKta.  ba*  a  deiennma 
«  aocto^.  But  changes 
»mM  vaiues.  in  statemen 
log  oC  experience  and  in 
jrrittf ***••*    ot    behavior — ti; 
art  and  taMguiatlon — are 
times,  as  Ortega  has  ;ald 
the  social  reaUty  of  torn 
are  ptayed  oat  In   the 
they  remain  only  in 
turn.  ThiM  It  Is 
-       at 

last  bimdred  Tears 
the  Waslim  InteUgeataU 
at!  JTifttta thr*r'  and  even 
the  ealeteattOB  oC  tha  aelX 
ual  it  praaanted  a  polarl 
versoa  sadety.  It  esaltad 
lus,  or  the  artist,  abore 
Bat  thaaa  impuses, 
roaaantlc  poets  to  tl 
contained  by  the  sha 
In  art.  T^aday  one 
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xnant'  an  attack  on/^orm  Itself  and  on  any 
effort  to  flad  ineaphliig  In  art— tha  break- 
down of  itr^ir"*^^  and  the  end  at  (eiuaK 
and  what  Kail  Mtnnhrtw  eaUad  "the  dsMO- 
cratlaatlaa  ot  gmlna."  tha  Mea  that  Mtf- 
expresston  and  wlf-fnlflilBMBt.  are  cpaB  •• 
aU  without  regard  for  bouadaitaa  and  IIB- 
its.  In  the  cult  of  experience"  aU  laahna 
of  experience  must  be  open  and  explored. 
Everything  Is  under  attack:  authority,  he- 
cause  no  man  Is  better  than  any  oChar:  tha 
past,  because  learning  tells  us  BOthlng:  dl»> 
clpline  and  specialisation,  because  they.Con- 
bUict  experience. 


PrlmarUy.  what  has  been  added  to  the 
anu-instltutlonallsm  and  antlnomlanlsm  of 
the  past  is  antl-lntaUectuallsm.  What  Is  cele- 
brated Is  expression  rather  than  idea.  Impro- 
TlsaUoa  rather  than  text,  alncerity  rather 
than  judgnMOt  Tlie  psychedelic  experience 
and  the  drug  culture,  tlie  Learoh  for  the 
"high"  and  for  extended  awarent-ss.  are  the 
mass  maiMfestation.'.  of  this  phenomenon  In 
this  fierce  antl-lntellectualism.  feeling  and 
seuilineut,  not  coguiUon.  are  considered 
ni;re  Impcnant.  Educ.itlon  bcc  mies  ni>t 
the  transmission  of  learning  but  a  search 
for  "meaningful  ld«  ntlty"'  to  be  gained  by 
"dlalogtie."  "encou-iter."  and  "confronta- 
tion." 

As  the  pjlltlcal  i:  sues  recede,  it  is  likely 
that  this  culiurtl  radicalism,  which  pre- 
c;<l?U  the  political,  and  has  deeper  roots  in 
t:-.;  pail,  will  be  exteaUed.  The  cultlst  aspecU 
of  Uiese  movements  (the  Living  Theatre. 
Susan  Sontagi  nrwy  fade  from  fashion,  but 
it  v.juld  l>e  a  mi^tJike  to  assume  that  the 
deeper  Impulses  wJl  pass  For  the  time  being, 
all  this  Is  resUlcted  to  a  relatively  small 
number,  jet  they  are  the  culturebearers  of 
an  age.  Just  as  Rimbaud,  less  than  a  hundred 
years  ago.  prefigured  the  beat  and  hippie 
cults  of  the  past  two  decades,  so  do  the 
Beatles  moke  waves  for  the  decade  ahead. 

Any  cultural  movement  is  multifaceted. 
and  some  luieresling  new  areas  of  creativity 
will  PEiiliably  emerge  from  the  new  sensibil- 
ity. But  the  social  question  is  not  the  char- 
acter of  the  next  kind  of  high  cuUure.  but 
the  fact  that,  for  the  first  time,  a  aenslbUlty 
oi  this  kind  has  permeated  a  larger  mass 
which  by  llaelf  is  not  creative,  yet  which 
presumes  that  iu  experience,  lu  search  for 
the  true  self  Is  as  relevant  ae  all  art. 

FoTme  univecsitieB.  the  problem  will  sweU 
in  the  1970's,  pnrtlenlarly  as  the  large  next 
high  school  generatioa.  In  'which  many  of 
these  attitudes  have  taken  a  strong  if  In- 
choate hold,  enters  the  ooUe«aa.  The  attua- 
tioa.  win  be  particnlarly  exploalia  In  the 
humanltlM  wtaere  thsae  new  impulses  find 
their  widest  expreaskxi. 

What  does  all  this  add  up  to  for  the  next 
generations  of  collate. youth,  and  for  tha  New 
Left  now  coming  ot  agit  In  any  inmiedlata 
sense,  the  abtllty  of  young  people  to  act  In 
an  organized,  dlsruptlv*  way  wUl  depend.  In 
larga  measure,  on  praastag  poUtlcal  ques- 
tions such  as  the  settlement  In  Vietnam. 
The  SDS  ttaetf  Is  In  dlaarray.  But  if  one 
wants  to  aaaaas  tha  poasibte  consequences  for 
the  1970^  at  Oieaa  atsttodes.  then  one  can 
MIentUy  three  responses,  though  not  per- 
haps, the  actual  extent  and  laflueaoe  of  each 
o(  them. 

1.  XJrhan  fuerrinn.  Sotne  small  portion  of 
the  Hew  Left,  eompletely  hostile  to  the  so- 
ciety, has  psyehologlcaUy  taken  the  steps  to- 
ward becoming  "urban  guerrlllaa."  ready  to 
ac  as  a  revoluUonary  force.*  Totn  Haytlen  and 
those  who  acknowledge  hte  leadership  typify 
this  position.  In  Uruguay  and  some  other 
countries,  these  urban  guerriHas  have  already^ 
organtaed  "hit-and-run"  raids  In  their  effort 
to  dtvupt  the  society.  These  cadres  wHl  be 
moblltaed  to  exacerbate  problems,  maintain 
conflicts,  and  laclt«  disruptive  actions. 


a.  Thf  Craaes.  As  mass  frenzies  recede, 
some  small  groups  of  earsffM.  becoming 
ever  more  frustrateu  at  their  Inability  to 
shape  reality,  will  break  out  in  nlhlllsUc. 
sotnetlmes  senseless  behavior.  ThU  has  been 
me  hlstorv-  of  ebbing  movements,  from  the 
Anabaptists  to  the  Anarchists.  One  sees  now. 
m  suh  movements  as  the  Weathermen  and 
ttie  Crazies,  similar  t?  pes  tf  action.  In  any 
large  .sense,  thes*  are  not  serious.  In  a  few 
specn.c  places  ^Berkeley.  Boston.  Ne*  Vorki. 
they  may  be  responsible  for  serious  inci- 
dents. 

3  The  Alienated  n  large  group  o.  young 
people,  pualed.  angry,  alienated,  constitute 
the  •mass"  f->r  the  radicals.  WhiU  unwilling 
to  act  m  a  disciplined  fashion  tUke  the  ur- 
ban guerrillas),  or  in  wild  fashion  (like  the 
Crazies) .  they  will  find  particular  Issues  (Uir 
Columbia  gym.  the  People's  Park)  which 
will  be  both  symbolic  and  Inflammatory. 

How  many  young  people  are  we  talking 
about?  We  have  little  way  of  knowing  though 
the  Fortune  polls  give  ui  »ome  clues— In  all. 
the  three  groups  may  reach  as  high  as  80 
per  cent  In  the  elite  schools  A  more  Impor- 
tant ct«slderatlon.  however,  and  a  crucial 
one  for  all  our  problems.  Is  less  the  percent- 
age than  the  change  of  cote.  In  an  arena 
o5  a  thousand  students,  the  five  per  cent 
who  are  active  radicals  adds  up  to  only  SO 
activists,  and  they  mav  have  little  impact. 
In  an  arena  of  ten  thousand  students,  live 
per  cent  comes  to  SOO,  and  these  can  form 
a  powerful  striking  force  when  the  situation 
Is  favorable.  Our  problem  for  the  1970*8  Is 
that  we  are  living  through  a  new  change  of 
scale. 


'  Witness,  for  example,  the  following  argu- 
ment for  -resUtance"  by  an  SD3  leader:  "The 
instltvtloiu  our  resistance  has  desanctlfled 
and  delegitlmatlzed.  as  a  result  of  our  ac- 
tion against  their  oppression  of  oth«»,  have 
lost  all  authority  and,  hence,  all  respect.  As 
such,  they  have  only  raw.  coerctre  power. 
Since  thay  mn  without  leglttmaey  <4n  our 
ey«8,  they  are  wtthotrt  rights."  Prom  a  paper 
gtven  at  an  SD8  meeting  in  HovemtoO'  1987. 
•Toward  Institutional  Resistance."  by  Carl 
Davidson.  Interorganizatlonal  Secretary. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  SYSTEM  IN  THE  l»70'S 

The  problem  of  governance  Is  tied  up  with 
the  question — Increasingly  an  ambiguous 
one — of  what  a  university  Is  and.  more  broad- 
ly, what  a  tmtrerjfty  system  Is  In  the  society. 
One  can.  for  the  purposes  of  analysis.  Iden- 
tify four  functions  which  have  been  and 
are  being  performed  today  by  the  university: 

( 1 )  CtBtodlal  of  the  traditions  of  Western 
culture  and  the  evaluation  of  claims  to  mem- 
bership in  this  "great  chain  of  learning." 
This  is  the  oldest  function,  and  It  centered 
In  the  htnnanlties.  But  this  function  Is  in 
process  of  dissolution.  Ten  years  ago,  a  serious 
debate  could  take  place  about  whether  Nietz- 
sche belonged  In  the  canon  of  great  works 
to  the  studied  In  a  Htimanltles  course — It 
actuany  tt»k  place  at  Columbia.  Today,  al- 
most anything  goes.  During  one  of  the  sit-ins 
at  Duke  University,  a  student  complained 
(on  camera,  during  a  TV  news  program)  that 
his  modem  literature  course  only  went  up 
to  the  1»50'8  and  did  not  Include  the  1990*. 

(2)  The  search  for  truth  through  Inquiry 
and  scholarship:  the  effort  tq  assert  the  phil- 
osophical foundations  of  certified  knowledge, 
the  discovery  of  the  laws  of  nature,  the  ex- 
plltattion  of  the  norms  and  rules  that  govern 
himian  behavior.  These  Inquiries  still  go  on. 
though  they  have  become,  necessarily,  more 
technical  and  spectallred. 

(3)  The  training  of  a  large  number  of 
people  as  professionals  In  specific  fields.  A 
htindred  years  ago,  one  learned  on  the  job. 
How,  with  knowledge  increasingly  dependent 
on  theory,  one  le^ms  in  a  school  and  then 
takes  a  Job.  This  function  has  been  combined 
in  recent  years,  vrlth  mass  higher  education 
and  technical  training  on  the  Junior  college 
leret. 

' '(4)  The  application  of  knowledge  to  social 
use.  This  Includes,  In  earlier  years,  aid  to 
agriculture;  more  recently  It  has  been  the 
service  to  mtmary  technology  and  to  eco- 
nomic planning. 

Slnca  World  War  H  the  third  and  fourth 
funcUotu  have  expanded  enormously,  for 
many    reasons:    the    fact    that    theoretical 
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knowledge  baa  become  more  Intimately  en- 
twln^  with  applied  research  and  develop- 
menflFthe  needs  of  government  and  industry. 
etc.  Whatever  the  reason,  one  sees  the  fruits 
of  this  In  the  multiplication  of  research  in- 
stitutes, centers,  and  programs  In  tmlversl- 
tles.  the  expansion  of  research  and  the  service 
functions. 

But  all  this  brings  tis  back  to  the  root 
question :  what  Is  a  university?  It  Is  startling 
to  realize  that  we  have  not  really  had  any 
adequate  definition  of  a  university.  The  uni- 
versity Is  ordinarily  likened  to  an  extended 
family,  a  secular  church,  to  a  corporation, 
to  a  community,  or  It  Is  simply  deecrlbed 
as  a  microcosm  of  the  society.  And  the  mul- 
tiplication of  functions  In  recent  years  leads 
to  Increasing  ambiguity  and  amorphousness 
about  the  nature  of  the  beast — and  this  Is 
one  of  the  central  reasons  for  the  failure  to 
define  adequate  governance.  If  It  Is  like  a 
family,  then  one  kind  of  standard  applies; 
If  like  a  political  community,  another  set  of 
standards;  If  like  a  corporation,  a  third,  and 
so  on.  But  the  very  fact  that  all  these  meU- 
phors  and  analogies  are  possible  only  multi- 
plies the  confusion  and  makes  more  dlfflcult 
the  question  of  asserting  some  Justifica- 
tion— and  therefore  legitimacy — for  author- 
ity In  the  tinlverslty. 

There  are.  It  seems  to  me,  two  distinct 
Justifications  possible,  each  (as  ideal  types) 
representing  markedly  different  roles  for  the 
tinlverslty. 

The  first  fhlght  be  called  the  classical 
model.  This  Is  to  say  that  the  tinlverslty  U 
that  Institution  In  the  society  endowed  with 
the  special  ftwctlon  (and  the  extraordinary 
immtinlty)  of  searching  for  truth  and  evalu- 
aAig  the  culture  of  Its  times.  In  this  sense, 
it  Is  free  to  question  everything — In  theory. 
If  It  Is  to  be  true  to  Its  purpose,  nothing 
,  is  exempt  from  Its  scrutiny.  But  If  it  Is  to 
have  the  Immunity  from  reprisal  that  goes 
with  this  power,  It  must  obey  the  self-deny- 
ing ordinance  of  remaining  at  the  level  of 
theory,  of  speculative  discourse.  The  ques- 
tion whether  anything  la  to  be  put  Into 
practice  Is  a  question,  not  for  the  tmlverslty, 
but  for  the  society.  In  this  model,  the  uni- 
versity stands  outside  the  society,  and  con- 
tains within  Itself  all  varieties  of  creeds  and 
beliefs,  and  all  kinds  of  persons,  subject  to 
the  one  qualification  of  competence  In  the 
world  of  learning  and  scholarship.  These 
qtiallfled  Individuals,  scholars,  are  free  to 
explore  any  question,  and  test  all  areas  of 
human  experience — In  theory. 

The  second  might  be  called  the  irragmatlc 
model.  Here. the  function  of  the  university 
is  primarily  one  of  service  to  the  society: 
service  In  tralnjng  large  numbers  of  persons, 
service  in  the  application  of  knowledge,  serv- 
ice of  the  members  of  the  university  in 
government  and  elsewhere,  etc. 

The  legitimacy  of  each  type  is  clear:  the 
first,  knowledge  tar  the  sake  of  knowledge; 
the  second,  social  benefits.  But  the  limita- 
tions of  each  view  are  also  apparent.  If  ooa 
chooses  the  first,  then  one  Is  barred.  In  the 
role  as  scholar  and  researcher  (though  not 
as  citlaen)  from  political  advocacy  and  active 
«  partisanship.  If  the  second,  the  question  be- 
comes: "Who  shall  decide?"  Should  the  unl- 
versltiea  serve  the  military?  Or  the  tirban 
poor?  Or  the  radicals?  Should  the  criterion 
be  national  interest,  social  need,  the  com- 
mand of  money,  the  influence  of  power 
groups,  or  what? 

While  my  formulation  of  the  types  is  ex- 
treme, smd  somewhat  abstract,  the  division 
is  nonetheless  real,  and  some  choices  will 
have  to  be  made. 

One  answer  can  b«  to  continue  what  w* 
have  at  present — ^in  effect,  a  form  of  laiaaes- 
falre.  Those  individuals  who  want  to  work 
m  an  ivory  tower  can  do  ao;  those  who  WAht 
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to  serve  one  or  another  group  in  the  society 
are  free  to  do  what  they  want.  This  is  pos- 
sible, perhaps,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
individual  professor  in  the  university.  But 
what  of  the  administrator,  the  foundation, 
the  alumni,  the  gtJvemment,  and  the  vari- 
otis  public  clalmahts,  those  who  give  the 
money  or  make  thewlemands.  What  choice 
can  they  make?  '''^ 

One  way  out  of  this  difficulty  is  to  re- 
alize that  there  need  itof  be  an  either/or 
choice.  If  we  are  to  fashion,  as  we  must 
necessarily  do,  a  national  university  system, 
then  we  can  allow  the  different  choices  to 
exist  within  a  differentiated  system.* 

The  difficulty,  hitherto,  has  been  that  every 
Institution  of  higher  learning  has  sought  to 
be.  with  few  exceptions,  like  every  other. 
What  we  need  U  greater  variety,  serving 
different  alms  In  a  differentiated  division  of 
labor.  There  Is  no  reason  why  some  institu- 
tions caiinot  be  primarily  in  the  service  of 
scholarship  and  leaning,  with  little  need 
to  take  on  added  responsibilities.  Some  insti- 
tutions can  be  oriented  primarily  to  research, 
and  others  to  training. 

But  In  addition  to  differentiation  we  also 
need  divestiture.  The  university  has  become 
a  multlptirpose  Institution  taking  on  all  the 
chores  that  a  society  cannot  take  care  of 
elsewhere.  When  the  military  could  not  find 
disinterested  sources  of  advice  In  Industry,  It 
created  the  Lincoln  Lab  and  MITRE  Corpo- 
ration at  MIT.  When  the  Ford  Foimdatlon 
wanted  to  extend  a  system  of  public  broad- 
cast laboratories.  It  asked  Columbia  Univer- 
sity to  accept  the  responsibility,  whlrti  at 
first  It  did.  and  then  declined.  When  the  ABC 
needed  a  manager  for  Its  Argonne  Lab,  It 
turned  to  the  University  of  Chicago.  But  why 
should  the  universities  take  on  all  these  func- 
tions? The  problem  for  the  1970's  I  would 
predict,  will  be  the  effort  of  taie  universities 
to  divest  themselves  of  many  of  these  tasks; 
and  this  Is  as  It  should  be. 

If  there  Is  to  be  a  national  university  sys- 
tem, then  we  need  to  initiate  more  sustained 
thought  about  Its  desirable  shape.  Should 
graduate  schools  and  their  research  preoccu- 
pations be  linked  with  large  undergraduate 
colleges?  Should  one  not  have  two  kinds  of 
graduate  schools,  one  for  detailed  research 
training  and  one  for  broader  education? 
What  18  the  optimal  slae  ot  a  single  campus? 
What  kind  of  division  of  labor  can  be  created 
among  universities  as  regards  concentrations 
In  different  fields?  Should  some  kinds  of  re- 
search be  detached  from  universities  and 
lodged  either  In  government.  In  nonprofit  in- 
stitutions, or  In  some  kind  of  academy  struc- 
ttire  ( as  in  the  Soviet  Union)  ? 

These  are  questions  about  structure  and 
function.  But  if  one  goes  further  and  links 
them  to  the  question  of  legitimacy,  one 
should,  perhaps,  grasp  the  nettle  and  make 
some  further,  broad  distinctions.  Can  one 
give  all  universities — private  and  state,  small 
and  large,  elite  and  mass,  liberal  arts  and 
Junior  colleges — the  same  cloak  of  Immunity 
and  privilege  that  Is  worn  In  the  classiciU 
model?  What  is  "academic  freedom"  In  a 
Junior  college  and  bow  does  this  differ  from 
the  cltlEenshlp  of  a  corporation  employee  to 
speak  his  mind  politically?  Does  membership 
in  a  "faculty"  with  all  Its  privileges,  extend 
to  tff^i^Mng  assistants  and  librarians?  In  the 
present  "Idea"  oC  a  tinlverslty,  we  have  a 
hollow  ideology  that  is  contradicted  by  a 
complex  reaUty. 

For  the  sake  of  argtiment,  what  would  a 
national  unlrersity  system  look  like,  if 
divided  along  the  lines  of  legitimacy  that 
I  have  proposedf  In  effect,  we  would  have 
three  different  systems: 

(a)  An  autonomotu  system  of  elite  uni- 
versities and  Ubera£  arts  ooUeges  whoae 
Justlflcatlons  wotild  reside  in  their  allegl- 
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ance  to  the  classic  pursuits  of  truth  and 
scholarship  and  also  would  be  recipients  of 
the  traditional  immunities  of  a  university  so 
conceived.  I 

(b)  A  large-scale  systesuQf  state  universi- 
ties and  Junior  colleges  whose  functions 
would  l9e  professional  and  technical  train- 
ing. 

(c)  A  large-scale  research  and  service  sys- 
tem which  would  be  cUent-orlented — to 
the  government,  to  Industry,  to  the  various 
minorities — and  whose  function  would  be 
primarily  that  of  applying  knowledge  to 
technological  and  social  problems. 

The  system  I  have  outlined  so  schemat- 
ically Is  open,  of  course,  to  the  charge  of 
elitism.  It  Is  subject,  more  serious,  to  the 
accusation  that  In  the  character  of  knowl- 
edge and  Its  application  such  distinctions 
are  false  and  t^eal.  Perhaps.  Each  of  these 
arguments  is  Otibstable.  But  the  simple 
point  Is  that  these  Issues  have  never  really 
been  debated.  If  one  U  to  think  seriously 
of  a  national  system  of  higher  education, 
serving  various  ptirposes  tn  a  meaningful 
division  of  labor,  stirely  we  must  initiate 
this  kind  of  debate. 

THX   IMICKDIATB    ISSTTSS 

This    dlsctisslon    has    dealt    largely    with 
deep-rooted  structural  problems  of  the  uni- 
versity system.  Yet  there  are  some  Immedi- 
ate problems  of  governance  ahead. 
The  containment  of  dtsruption 

While  It  is  unlikely  that  we  shall  see 
more  student  uprisings  of  the  scope  of  those 
in  the  past  two  years — I  believe  the  crest 
has  been  reached — obviously  there  will  be 
many  new  and  recurrent  episodes.  The  prob- 
lem to  be  considered  Is  not  the  scope  of 
these  protests — this  Is  bard  to  predict — but 
the  altered  character  of  the  chief  organizing 
force,  the  SDS,  and  what  this  portends  for 
the  universities. 

The  character  of  the  SDS  has  changed. 
Early  studies  of  student  activists,  such  as 
those  by  Keniston,  Flacks,  and  M.  Brewster 
Smith,  portrayed  them  as  passionate,  ideal- 
istic youngsters  who,  looking  at  the  evident 
Imperfections  of  the  society,  sought  to  re- 
dress these  evils  at  a  great  personal  sacrifice 
of  time  and  even  of  careers.  Whatever  the 
truth  of  these  characterizations — and  I  be- 
lieve they  were  on  the  whole  accurate  at 
the  time — the  picture  is  vastly  different  to- 
day. What  these  earlier  studies  have  failed 
to  take  Into  account  is  a  situational  logic. 
For  one  thing,  the  kinds  of  action  em- 
ployed— militant,  boisterous,  disruptive,  per- 
sonally aggressive — have  attracted  to  the 
movement  many  unstable  personality  types 
for  whom  the  attack  on  authority  Is  a  sanc- 
tion for  their  own  obsessive  rages  and  the 
acting  out  of  hostile  Impulses.  The  "para- 
noid style"  has  become  a  feature  of  the  SOS. 
More  Importantiy — and  we  see  here  the  repe- 
tition of  what  Frank  S.  Meyer  has  described, 
in  a  Fund  for  the  Republic  study,  as  "The 
Molding  of  a  Bolshevik,"  a  "hardening"  proc- 
ess which  has  also  been  graphically  por- 
trayed by  Bertolt  Brecht  In  his  play  The 
Measure  Taken.  The  SDS  •  organizational 
form  has  been  transformed  from  Its  early 
open,  spontaneotis  empbasU  on  participa- 
tory democracy  to  a  dosed,  manipulative 
cadre  form  of  organization,  ready  to  use  de- 
celt  and  violence  In  order  to  gain  its  ends. 

Tills  trajectory  of  change  is  a  product,  In 
part,  of  being  a  harassed  and  hunted  mi- 
nority; more  to  the  point,  it  is  Inherent  In 
the  poUtlcal  logic  of  a  group  that  has  be- 
come more  det«mlnedly  revolutionary  and 
finds  that  its  older,  anarchist  mode  U  In- 
adequate to  its  new  alms. 

The  SDS  picture  is  further  complicated  by 
a  spilt  in  the  organlzatloii  that  has  now 
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produced  tlire*  group*  rUlmlng  tbs  um 
ot  th»  oanM:  on«.  tb*  lAcUom  wtioa*  bMUl- 
quarters  are  In  Boston,  controlled  bj  Pro- 
gre««lv«  lAbor.  Um  llMilst  wing  of  radical- 
ism: tb«  otbcr  tvo.  wlaga  ot  Um  B«to1«- 
tiouary  Youth  Mo«rMnaat.  Tb«  FL  taction 
emphasizes  the  need  for  a  "worting-claaa 
.ilUance."  and  teoda  to  b«  anti-drug  and 
auU -pornographic  Tha  Weatherman  fac- 
tion ol  ICT.M.  whlcb  control*  the  Ctilcago 
national  ofBoe.  tlUnlu  of  students  as  the 
udveuiurist  spearhead  of  a  revolutionary 
iiu^vement  &.YM.  H  has  become  an  old- 
lAiliionod  radical  youth  movement,  with 
overtones  of  Castroism.^ 

Both  aspects — the  splits  and  the  change 
In  crgantzjtional  character — will  reduce  the 
size  and  eflecUvenass  of  SDS.  Sectarian 
wrangling  drives  away  many  Individuals,  and 
Is  a  diversion  of  energle*.  Tiie  kind  of  com- 
mitment now  demanded  by  SDS  Is  too  ex- 
treme for  most  students.  Tet  the  rivalry  be- 
tween the  various  factions,  plus  the  desire  ol 
both  to  "prove"  themselves,  may  in  the  short 
run  provolLe  more  disruptions,  as  the  SDS 
groups  seek  to  ii; flume  existing  Issues  and  find 
new  ones. 

How  can  sneh  dlsniptlons  be  contained? 
We  must  JSalize  that  the  issue  of  disruption 
and  of  the  character  of  the  univenltT  are 
one.  The  authority  of  a  unlvenlty  U  not  a 
civil  authority  but  a  moral  one.  It  can  deal 
with  disruptions — or  the  threat  of  disrup- 
tion— not  by  Invoking  civil  force  but  by 
rallying  an  entire  community  to  establish 
common  rules  of  common  proeednre.  Disrup- 
tive students  can  only  be  contained  by  a 
faculty  and  other  students,  not  by  police. 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  police  should  never 
be  used.  But  calling  in  the  police  is  not  a 
l.\st  resort  or  a  first  resort,  but  one  that  may 
be  tised  only  after  an  administration  and 
f.ienlty  and  students  h-^ve  been  mobilized 
on  the  issues.  The  failure  of  the  Columbia 
administration  In  April  1»«8  was  Its  aloof- 
ness, not  from  the  SDS,  but  from  tta  own 
faculty  and  stxidents.  It  was  the  SDS  which 
Initiated  the  rJoience  at  Columbia  by  la- 
slstlBg  that  the  unlieialty  w«8  the  mlcro- 
coem  of  the  society  and  ehallenglt»g  Its  a«- 
thortty.  After  some  confusion,  the  adraln- 
istmtlijti  In  Its  actions,  accepted  this  defini- 
tion and  sought  to  Impoee  its  authority  on 
the  campus  by  reeortlng  to  force.  But  in  a 
community  one  cannot  regain  authority  sim- 
ply by  asserting  It.  or  by  using  force  to  sup- 
press diaeidents. 

Axrthortty.  In  this  case,  is  like  respect  One 
can  only  earn  the  authority,  the  loyalty  e* 
one's  students,  by  go*ng  In  and  arguing  with 
tbcoi.  by  sogaflng  in  full  debate,  and.  wties 
the  Bkerica  of  proposed  changes  are  reeog- 
Dlaad.  taklBg  the  necessary  steps  (fulckly 
enough  to  be  eonrlndng.  During  April  IMi. 
the  OotamMa  admlnistratioD  never  explained 
It*  eaea  on  the  tasoes,  and  It  had  a  good 
one  (a*  Boger  Starr  ^a*  shown  In  his  article 
"The  Case  of  the  CoramMa  Oym."  The  Pub- 
lic IntercBt.  r»U.  1968).  TIm  foUowtDg  year, 
when  th«  BOB  ntade  a  wild  alla«atlans  abovt 
the  rate  of  the  unlTcnIty  tn  cowm unity 
evieClana.  they  were  quickly  aaewcied  ta  a 
White  Paper,  and  the  agltaUoa  eolliperrl  At 
Harrard.  It  seems  to  om.  Prident  Pusej  drew 
the  wrong  candaaioBs  fratn  the  OolwrnUa 
example  by  moving  to  eaU  tB  the  poiloe  aoon 
rather  than  late,  inatead  et  arat  moNtlrIng 
the  Harrard  ooaunuBUy  to  condaatn  the  aelB- 
ure  of  University  HaU. 

In  abort,  the  point  at  tMue  la  nst  BBS, 
for  80e  is  not  oonoemed  any  longer  wttk  re- 
drees  ot  ipedfte  erUs  or  «Uk  gennlne  ee- 
form.  but  tike  eonfuead  alli<1aiirM  of  tke 
moderate  studenu.  WUtMvt  tka  aapport  mt 
the  moderatea.  the  SDS  iortrwe  k^gln  to 
crumble,  as  they  did  art  Cnlnraliia  and  Chi- 
cago In  the  spring  of  1968. 
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On  the  question  of  cantalaing  disruption, 
a  crucial  variable  Is  the  Mtj/le  of  leadership. 
In  altuatlOD*  of  (VMillrt  or  atreaa.  the  unl- 
vMaltjr.  like  any  insTituUoa.  needs  a  rally- 
ing symbol,  and  this  la.  aectwserUy.  the  pree- 
ident  of  the  institution.  Clark  Kerr's  con- 
jecture (In  The  Otes  of  the  Uuiversity)  that 
the  president  of  a  university  would  have  to 
be  a  mediator  is  not  so.  The  president  needs 
to  be  active  and  cool,  and  aware  of  the 
IdeoUiglcal  curreuU  that  are  running  so 
swiftly  in  the  schools. 

Stnieture  mnd  reprefenUitton 

One  of  the  immediate  reforms  that  must 
t.ike  place  In  many  of  otir  institutions  of 
hlglier  learning  Is  the  creation  of  Jurtdlcal 
and  representational  bodies  to  deal  with  pol- 
icy Issues  of  the  university.  The  university, 
today,  faces  a  special  problem.  The  Idea  of  a 
small  community  of  scholars  (with  senior 
common  rooms  and  Junior  common  rooms 
to  mark  the  differences  In  rank)  on  the  Ox- 
bridge model  l3  clearly  inapplicable  In  the 
United  States  Given  Its  size  and  varied  func- 
tion-<.  the  university  today  mingles  a  political 
mcdcl  (as  regards  faculty  self -governance 
and  self-selection)  with  a  bureaucratic  model 
( in  the  relation  of  an  administration  to  the 
students,  often  In  the  organization  of  re- 
search, relation  to  the  community,  etc).  The 
clarification  of  these  differences — how  tar 
the  university  must  go  In  being  a  "political 
community,  and  how  much  bureaucratiza- 
tion is  necessary — Is  one  of  the  most  press- 
ing problems  in  the  explication  of  university 
govM'once. 

Clearly  the  university  must  become,  more 
formally,  a  political  community.  The  mak- 
ing of  policy  decisions  must  be  open,  subject 
to  debate,  and  to  some  form  of  confirmation 
by  the  relev.^nt  constituencies  in  the  uni- 
versity. There  are.  It  seems  to  me.  three  ma- 
jor areas  which  require  exploration : 

(1)  Ttu  structure  of  representation.  The 
problem  will  vary  from  school  to  school.  In 
some  unitary  collegaa  there  might  be  some 
kiitd  of  proportional  representation  between 
faculty  aa  a  whole,  administration,  and  stu- 
dents: in  other,  federated  InsUtutioos.  there 
would  be  representation  by  federated  unit, 
etc.  So  far  as  I  know.  tlMre  are  no  studies  of 
the  range  of  representaUonal  s&uctures  and 
the  rationales  for  each. 

(2)  The  reietHXUt  eotutituemeie*.  Who  U  to 
have  a  vote,  and  ot  what  kind  (with  vote  or 
without).  In  unlvenlty  deliberatlona?  The 
llbrarlana  are  pressing  for  faculty  sUtua. 
The  teaching  assistant  wants  to  be  consid- 
ered as  having  a  frxndty  role,  though  usually 
he  Is  also  a  graduate  student.  Do  nontenured 
and  tenured  p.Tscnnel  tiave  equal  voice  on  all 
Issues?  Again,  there  is  here  a  major  area  in 
need  of  rcaearch  and  dorlficatloa  ot  principle. 

(3)  The  division  of  powers.  What  ded- 
slons.  if  any,  are  reserved  for  the  tmsteea. 
who  are  often  the  legal  custodians  of  the 
corporation  T  What  kinds  of  administraUve 
action  are  aubjact  to  review,  and  by  whomf 
To  state  theae  queatlona  is  to  indicate  again 
how  little  dlsevaalon  tMre  has  been  of  theee 
caoet  crucial  Issues  of  unlvenlty  life. 

Bey«Mad  all  these  problems,  one  crucinl 
caaatataratlon — which  most  people  accept  as 
caetaphcr.  yet  rarely  explore  in  practice — 
has  to  be  eheerved:  that  aU  theee  problema 
take  place  within  a  change  of  scale  un- 
precedented in  the  history  of  the  university. 
A  dianga  of  scale  la  not  simply  a  linear  ex- 
tensio*  of  ala*.  Aa  Oallleo  onoe  defined  It  in 
Jm  aquar*  euhe  law,  a  change  of  siae  is  a 
change  tn  form,  and  consequently  m  in- 
stitution. Most  of  our  aider  rtl  email  one  of 
rlgbu  and  nsponslhllltlea.  the  allooatlon  of 
peenn  and  the  deealuattan  at  raapoaalMM- 
tlaa,  me  Mortnled  on  an  iwiawirstkinal  (ana 
whoee  size  is  of  a  vastly  smaller  magnitude 
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than  our  osrn.  It  Is  this  change  of  scale.  In 
all  Its  ii^r"»n»i'^n«  and  for  all  its  conse- 
quences, that  still  has  to  be  explored. 


WHO  IS  GOING  TO  DO  SOMETHING 
ABOUT  WELFARE  WASTE? 


HON.  CHARLES  S.  GUBSER 

or   CALlrORXIA 

Iti  TiU:  House  OF  aEPBESKNTATIVES 
Mondttv.  May  4,  1979 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  recently 
received  a  letter  from  one  of  my  can- 
stltuents  which  clearly  expresses  the  at- 
titude of  a  great  many  hard-workin«r 
Americans  who  do  their  best  to  pay  their 
own  way  and  yet  resent  seeing  abuses  of 
the  food  stamp  and  other  programs. 

Since  I  have  not  requested  permisskin 
of  the  constituent  to  Include  her  name,  it 
is  being  omitted  Nevertheless,  I  strongly 
urge  erery  Memljer  of  Congress  to  read 
this  letter  and  contemplate  on  the  em- 
phatic point  it  makes.  The  letter  follows: 

Apan.  ai.  1970.         | 
Hon.  Charles  Gubscx, 
Coayresstnaa, 
S«n  Jose,  Calif. 

DcAB  Sia :  Kncloeed  is  a  clipping  from,  this 
morning's  Uercurp  News.  U  it  any  wonder  'he 
mlddle-clase  taxpayer  U  getting  mad.  mad. 
mad?    I   personally    know   of   the   following 


1.  A  high  school  principal  with  a  M0,000 
homs  getting  food  stampa. 

2.  A  man  and  wife  with  joint  Ineomes  over 
•30.000  getting  food  stamps. 

S.  Last  Veek  wtille  grocery  shopping,  the 
lady  in  liix  ahead  of  me  had  a  large  ban  cf 
cat  food,  she  started  a  conversaUon  with 
the  clerk.  The  ctBtomer  ended  np  saying. 
"I  Just  bought  my  kids  a  pony  "  She  then 
paid  her  bill  wiUi  food  atampa.  She  did  pay 
cash  for  3  cartons  ot  etgarettea. 

My  husband  haa  a  full-time  Job  and  works 
weekends  as  a  mechanic  on  can  and  trucka. 
I  work  part  time  as  a  R  N.  Oir  combined 
sal-nry  was  around  glS.OOO  last  year  We  pay 
cash  for  everything — indndlng  cars — which 
we  save  for  before  we  get  the  car  We  do  have 
a  Standard  Oil  card,  but  our  only  other  rou- 
tine Mils  are  oUUties  and  hoi^  paymenta. 
We  have  two  boys,  one  who  starts  cotlegc  in 
the  fall.  We  Uve  from  payday  to  payday  and 
can  save  nothing.  I  put  a  certain  anunmt  In 
the  bank  each  month  to  save  for  hoose  taxes 
and  extra  income  tax  we  havn  to  pay.  We 
don't  have  the  boys  deducted  on  our  chneks. 
but  we  always  end  up  having  to  pay  extra 
because  we  are  Aonest.  I  save  #6  a  month — 
Ytmi-t  dollara  and  p*""**"  which  I  bank  for 
each  boy  for  a  college  fund.  Tlie  older  one 
haa  about  91J60  and  the  youngeat  gTOO.  I 
have  to  pay  t^""^"^  tax  on  the  Intereat  on 
tlMae  acoonnts.  Thla  year  we  paid  $370  In- 
ooosB  tax  to  the  state  and  MS  federal.  I  know 
a  family  who  make  more  on  one  inconse 
than  we  do  on  three.  They  have  a  mine  claim, 
they  taka  as  IwiIimms  expense — even  deduct 
far  an  nUro  wtilrh  Is  auppoaed  to  be  their 
bedroom  as  they  have  a  desk  there  which 
was  there  before  they  had  the  mine.  Actually 
It  la  hte  hobby.  He  la  allowwd  depreclAttoa 
on  a  big  tar«ck  be  bought  also  a  )eep  which 
the  kids  use  to  ride  around  In  when  they  go 
to  the  mine.  He  does  more  work  remodeling 
a  aback  wfaMh  waa  on  the  property  than  he 
dow  on  the  mine.  Tkagr  paid  Ml  atete  tax 
ai»d  sot  a  MOA  fadaml  cefund.  So  you  wonder 
that  rm  Wfter? 
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Another  family  I  know.  He  drives  his  car 
on  a  county  job.  He  gets  mileage,  but  alao 
uses  It  M  an  expense  for  deduction  on  in- 
come tax. 

Another  man  drives  his  car  on  the  Job.  He 
also  geU  mileage,  but  he  takes  gl.OOO  a  year 
depreciation  on  his  family  car. 

We  are  in  our  middle  50's.  Is  It  any  wonder 
we  worry  about  the  future? 

The  following  are  wastes  I  know  of  person- 
ally In  welfare: 

1.  Patients  get  915  a  month  for  personal 
needs.  This  Is  retroactive.  One  patient  told 
me  she  got  over  $100  she  didn't  even  know 
she  was  enUtled  to.  This  she  gave  to  a 
daughter  whoee  husband  was  wcwklng.  I  also 

'  could  use  $100  extra.  All  personal  needs  are 
taken  care  of  In  the  hosplt&L  If  they  can't 
afford  to  smoke,  they  shouldn't.  Blany  tlmee 
the  men  go  out  on  a  pass  and  buy  Uquor 
which  they  hide  In  the  bushes,  etc.  around 
the  building.  This  is  my  taxes. 

2.  Cars  for  welfare  patient  A  man  who 
works  with  my  husband  told  him  bis  mother 
was  on  welfare.  She  is  a  widow  and  needs  It, 
but  the  social  worker  told  her  to  go  pick  out 
a  car.  She  picked  out  a  "61,  reported  to  the 
worker  and  was  told,  "Tou  want  a  better 
car  than  that."  She  ended  up  with  a  "68. 
Who  buys  the  gas  for  these  cars?  Our  taxes. 

3.  A  14-year-oId  girl — broke  her  neck  from 
diving  In  a  swimming  pool  In  her  back  yard. 
Part  of  the  time  her  folks  are  on  welfare. 
They^  had  two  cars.  An  attendant  beard  the 
social  worker  tell  her  mother  to  put  In  for  an 
allowance  for  gas  for  coming  to  see  hw 
daughter. 

The  county  of -Santa  Clara  Is  millions  of 
dollars  in  the  red  on  welfare.  Is  It  any  won- 
der? They  have  taken  from  other  funds  to 
help  make  up  this  deficit.  Personally  I'm 
against  striking,  eapecially  by  public  em- 
ployees, but  If  they  do  not  get  a  raise  this 
year.  I  feel  they  are  doing  It  Justly  If  they 
do.  They  are  paying  twice — once  with  lower 
wages,  and  again  with  already  high  taxes. 

Last  year  the  County  nurses  got  a  2.5% 
cost  of  living  raise  and  according  to  the  paper 
the  cost  of  living  went  up  7.2%. 

Who  Is  going  to  do  something  about  all 
these  wastes? 

Respectfully  yours. 


SuBsroT  Rrr 

Eorroa:  In  yesterday's  Merctiry  (AprU  14) 
you  carried  an  article  about  the  food  staoq) 
program.  In  yesterday's  mall  I  received  a  form 
from  the  food  stamp  office  asking  how  much 
we  contributed  to  our  daughter's  stipport; 
she  was  requesting  stamps  and  Is  a  state  col- 
lege student.  We  like  many  other  parents, 
are  more  than  able  to  pay  our  college  stu- 
dent's expenses,  but  have  refused  to  do  so 
until  said  student  conforms  to  her  upbring- 
ing and  our  social  values  (not  using  drugs. 
living  coed  out  of  wedlock,  etc.).  This  Is. 
after  all,  the  last  weapon  we  as  parents  have 
to  use  to  try  to  get  these  wayward  students 
to  do  what,  m  the  long  run,  is  for  their  (the 
students')  own  good. 

I  wish  to  go  on  record  that  I  object  to 
the  government  sulisldlzing  my  child  with 
my  tax  money  when  I  have  refused  to  do  so 
because  said  child  would  not  obey  her  par- 
ents. Furthermore,  If  these  students  would 
half  try,  they  could  put  themselves  through 
school.  If  they  weren't  so  lazy  and  "up-tight," 
as  they  say,  about  our  materialistic,  capital- 
istic way  of  life.  It's  alright  for  me  to  work 
and  pay  taxes  so  thewlont  have  to  dirty 
their  hands  with  the  fllOy  money. 

I  have  earned  two  degrees  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  and  I  did  It  without  one 
cent  from  my  parents  who  had  five  other 
children  and  could  not  afford  tp  help  me. 
Any  young  person  who  really  sees  the  value 
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of  a  college  education  could  get  It  If  >hey 
really  wanted  It  without  resorting  to  welfare. 
I  would  like  to  see  the  government  stop 
subsidizing  these  young  radicals  and  let  them 
find  out  what  It  means  to  work  for  a  living. 
Let's  stop  the  give-away  program  and  instead 
encourage  our  young  people  to  be  respon- 
sible, hard-working  c  .Izens  of  this  great 
country  of  ours.  As  long  as  we  continue  the 
way  we  are  going  we  are  raising  a  generation 
of  leeches.  I  have  written  my  congressmen 
to  this  effect  and  hope  others  will  Join  me. 

J.  Oatks. 

Sunnyvale. 

Food  Stamps  ' 

Eorroa:  Mr.  Logan  is  not  alone  in  feeling 
disgust  at  the  mlstise  of  food  stamps.  (Pub- 
lic Forum,  April  14,  1970).  I  recently  fol- 
lowed a  200-pound,  25-year-old  girl  through 
the  check  stand  at  the  grocery  store  who  paid 
for  a  basket  full  of  cookies,  her  only  purchase, 
with  food  stamps! 

Welfare  money  is  limited  regardless  of  what 
the  administrators  may  think.  It  should  be 
used  to  benefit  those  In  need,  and  few  tax- 
payers would  objeat  to  its  use  for  humani- 
tarian needs.  To  this  end  I  suggest  that  a 
list  of  basic  staple  foods  be  prepared  from 
whic^  purchases  can  be  made  using  cou- 
poi^Jltems  such  as  caviar,  cookies,  candy, 
soffarinks  etc.  should  not  ^pear  oi^pthls 
list! 

F.  Km.i.T. 
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ence  should  be  provided  so  that  more  ex- 
perienced professional  staffs  will  be  at- 
tracted to  teach  in  the  overseas  schools. 
Even  though  many  teachers  with  the 
minimum  of  2  years  of  experience  do  a 
fine  job.  It  is  only  sound  education  policy 
that  more  master  teachers  who  are  rec- 
ognized as  such  by  school  administra- 
tors in  schools  in  the  United  States 
should  be  selected  for  teftching  in  the 
overseas  schools.  These  master  teachers 
will  bring  a  knowledge  of  teaching  tech- 
niques and  educational  expertise  that 
comes  only  as  a  result  of  educational 
training  and  experience.  Such  master 
teachers  are  deserving  of  appropriate 
salary  and  should  be  given  credit  for  at 
least  7  years  of  previous  experience. 

Therefore,  I  am  today  introducing  a 
bill  to  require  that  in  fixing  a  teacher's 
compensation,  appropriate  credit  be 
given  for  prior  teaching  experience  and 
not  limited  to  only  2  years  of  experience. 


BILL  TO  ATTRACT  QUALIFIED 
TEACHERS  FOR  OVERSEAS 
SCHOOLS 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

or   KICBICAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATTVES 

Monday.  May  4.  1970 

l/lr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  a  member  of  the  Education  and  LAbor 
Investigating  Committee,  I  have  become 
increasingly  concerned  over  our  failure 
to  attract  more  experienced  teachers  to 
Deportment  of  Defense  schools  over- 
seas. In  our  visits  to  overseas  schools  the 
Investigating  Committee  has  found  that 
present  policy  on  salaries  creates  a  major 
deterrent  to  more  experienced  teachers 
making  application  to  these  schools. 

The  current  salary  schedule  allows  a 
maximum  of  2  years'  credit  for  previous 
teaching  experience  and  as  a  result  the 
majority  of  applications  are  from  teach- 
ers with  minimum  requirements.  The 
majority  of  teachers  selected  esich  year 
'have  less  than  4  years  of  teaching  ex- 
perience. A  part  of  this  problem  appesu* 
to  be  the  fact  that  the  current  salary 
sechedule  only  allows  credit  for  up  to 
2  years'  teaching  experience  and,  as  a 
result,  the  master  teachers  would  suffer 
a  considerable  reduction  in  compensa- 
tion if  they  accepted  a  position  in  the 
overseas  dependents'  schools.  Conse- 
quently, the  current  salary  schedule  is 
attractive  mosUy  to  the  teacher  who 
f^n  meet  the  r"<"itw"Tn  requirements, 
which  are  a  bachdor's  degree  and  2  years 
of  experience.  This  applicant  suffers 
penalty,  whfle  teachers  with  more/ex- 
perience do  not  recetyeTTedlt  forythelr 
additional  experienp^. 
Additional  cre<Ut  for  previous  expert- 
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EARTH  DAY— LENIN  BIRTHDAY  CO- 
INCIDENCE 


HON.  RICHARD  H.  ICHORD 

OF   IdSSOtTXI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  4.  1970 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
22  which  was  designated  as  Earth  Day, 
teach-ins  on  the  environmental  crisis 
were  held  at  some  2,000  colleges  and  uni- 
versities and  some  4,000  public  schools 
across  the  Nation.  Seminars,  symposiums, 
lectures,  and  exhibits  illuminated  prob- 
lems of  jHallution,  population,  land  use, 
rescpiirces,  and  the  perils  of  not  repair- 
ing the  damage  done  to  our  planet.  The 
improvement  of  our  physical  environ- 
ment Is  one  of  the  most  challenging  prob- 
lems of  our  times  and  we  need  to  develop 
new  means  of  attacking  the  problems. 
However,  there  are  those  radicals  who  en- 
deavor to  advance  the  argument  that  our 
Nation's  ecological  problems  are  the  re- 
sult of  inherent  evils  in  our  system  of 
free  enterprise  and  that  a  Communist 
revolution  must  be  the  goal  of  the  ecol- 
ogy- in  this  country.  This  argument  was 
recently  analyzed  by  the  nationally 
k"6wn  and  distinguished  journalist,  Jen- 
k  .a  Lloyd  Jones,  in  his  column  which 
was  published  in  the  Washington  Eve- 
ning Star.  His  article  points  out  that 
April  22  also  happens  to  be  the  anniver- 
sary of  Vladinic  I.  Lenin's  birthday,  and 
Mr.  Jones  also  perceptively  observed 
that: 

The  juxtaposition  of  Earth  Day — Birth- 
day was  a  hai^y  accident  for  it  gave  Pravda 
a  chance  to  report  truthfully  that  on  Len- 
in's anniversary  many  thousands  of  Ameri- 
can students  deserted  their  classrooms.  If 
Earth  Day  catches  on  as  an  annual  April  22 
event,  holidays  on  Lenin's  birthday  are  as- 
stired. 

This  presentation  reviews  some  rea- 
sons why  pollution  is  a  lesser  problem  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  As  part  of  my  remarks. 
I  insert  Mr.  Jones'  article  in  the  Record 
which  follows: 
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(From  the  Evening  SUr.  Apr.  25.  1970] 
Thx  Kabtb   Dat-Bothoat   Coxncidkmcx 

(By  Jenkln  Lloyd  Jones) 
By  a  lunny  coincidence  Wednesdmy'i 
"Earth  D«y."  on  which  college  students  all 
over  America  held  pleasant  teachlna  on  the 
spring  greenswards  in  honor  of  the  ecology, 
was  also  the  100th  birthday  of  Nikolai  Lenin. 
This  funny  coincidence  was  unnecessary 
m  parts  of  the  world  where  large  numbers 
of  students  are  frankly  Marxist-oriented.  In 
Uruguay  and  Peru,  for  example,  the  100th- 
blrthday  pollers  had  been  pasted  on  the  walls 
for  weeks  and  a  good  turnout  was  guaranteed 
for  Lenin's  memory  alone. 

But  m  the  United  States  the  Juxtaposition 
of  Earth  Day-Birthday  was  a  very  happy 
accident  for  It  gave  Pravda  a  chance  to  report 
truthfully  that  on  Lenin's  anniversary  many 
thousands  of  American  students  deserted 
their  classrooms.  If  Earth  Day  catches  on  as 
an  annual  April  23  event.  hoUdays  on  Lenin's 
birthday  are  assured. 

This  coincidence  Is  happy  for  another  rea- 
son. If  Lenin's  philosophies  had  prevailed  In 
the  United  States  we'd  probably  have  a  lot 
less  pollution. 

There  Is  no  exhaust-fume  smog  to  amount 
to  anything  In  any  Russian  city.  There  are 
no  Januned  freeways  or  mountains  of  Junked 
cars.  There  are  no  parking  problems  on  the 
Russian  campuses.  People  go  from  town  to 
town  on  trains,  and  In  the  cities  they  are 
served  by  truck?^,  buses  and  trains — all  ow»ed 
^  by  the  state.  It's  sort  of  restful  If  you  can 
get  a  seat. 

Nor  Is  the  Russian  countryside  desecrated 
by  ranch-style  suburbia,  crawling  over  the 
once-beautiful  woodlands.  People  in  the  cities 
are  more  likely  to  be  neatly  boxed  in  tall 
apartment  houses,  which  the  New  Left  would 
descrlb*  as  tenements  If  they  had  been  built 
over  here  These  apartments,  with  two  or 
three  famUies  sharing  a  bathroom,  save  valu- 
able space  for  nature.  .» 

There  Is  less  of  »  trash  and  garbage  prob- 
lem, too.  under  Lenin's  system.  There  are 
not  so  many  throw-away  bottles  or  inde- 
strucUble  plasUc  containers.  In  many  Rus- 
sian towns  If  you  want  milk  you  bring  your 
pitcher  around  to  the  government  dispensing 
station,  compared  to  Americans.  Russians 
have  become  experts  at  learning  how  to  use 
trash.  This  greatly  simplifies  the  disposal 
problem. 

Another  good  thing  about  the  Leninist 
environment  U  the  general  absence  of 
unwashed,  naked-to-the-belly,  hopped-up 
bomb-builders,  their  bodies  sometimes 
painted  with  cabalistic  signs.  These  people, 
gently  tolerated  as  revolutionaries  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  are  considered  counter- 
revolutionary over  In  Lenin  country  and  are 
handled  firmly. 

While  In  the  United  States  any  effort  by 
the  Bstabllshment  to  make  life  uncomforta- 
ble for  these  social  actlvlsU  U  likely  to  be 
denounced  as  overreactlon,  police  brutality 
and  even  genocide.  The  Lenin  system  has  no 
such  hang-up. 

On  June  26.  1918.  Lenin  wrote  as  follows 
to  O.  Zlnovlev: 

"We  have  Just  learnt  In  the  Central  Com- 
mittee that  the  workers  In  Petrograd  wished 
to  react  to  the  assassinatloh  of  Volodarsky 
by  mass  terror  and  that  you  stopped  them. 
1  decisively  protest.  This  is  Im-pos-slble!  One 
ought  to  encourage  the  vigor  and  the  whole- 
sale character  of  the  terror  against  the 
counterrevolutlonlsts  I" 

That  sort  of  kept  the  dissidents  In  line. 
Indeed,  to  this  day  even  dissenting  poetry 
which  doesn't  affect  the  environment  much 
one  way  or  the  other  often  means  a  quick  trip 
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to   *f  "r^-educatlon"    camp    or    an    Inmne 
asylum. 

One  thing  that  meases  up  the  environ- 
ment In  many  non-Lenlnlst  countries,  par- 
tlcularty  since  the  invenUon  of  spray  cans,  U 
the  practice  of  festooning  walls  with  crudely 
painted  signs  like  "Vive  le  communlsme!"  or 
"AbaJo  capltallsmo!" 

These  signs  are  unnecessary  under  govern- 
ments that  revere  Lenin.  Any  deviant  signs 
containing  reactionary  error  like  those  "Svo- 
bodal'^  (Freedom)  scrawls  that  were  to  be 
seen  on  the  walU  of  Prague  before  the  tanks 
moved  In,  have  not  only  been  painted  out 
but  a  great  effort  has  been  made  to  school 
their  authors  In  correct  attitudes. 

The  great  thing  about  a  totalitarian  re- 
gime Is  Its  neatness.  Unhappily,  the  neatness 
of  the  Hitler  regime  In  Germany-  the  per- 
fectly aligned  phalanxes  of  youth  with  up- 
raised aims,  the  symmetrically  laid  out  con- 
centration camps,  the  efltclently  arranged 
ovens — has  passied  away,  and  In  West  Ger- 
many today  people  go  and  come  In  unorga- 
nized confusion  and  there  \^  a  big  trash 
problem. 

But  m  Lenin  country  the  magnificent 
masses  march  with  precision  through  Red 
Square.  Junk  cars  perform  usefully  on  the 
highways  and  a  lot  of  garbage  U  eaten. 

Happy  neat-and-orderly  Earth  Day. 
Happy  Lenin's  100th  Birthday! 


May  -4,  1970 
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AMBASSADOR  OEHLERT  ON  WEAP- 
ONS FOR  PAKISTAN 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

or  n-oaiOA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  4.  1970 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ben  Oehlert 
will  be  remembered  as  one  of  America's 
more  capable  Ambassadors.  A  snccessful 
businessman,  ite  served  effectively  as 
Ambassador  to  Pakistan  during  the 
Johnson  administration.  He  haa  a  deep 
grasp  of  the  problems  of  that  area  and  in 
a  recent  letter  published  in  the  New  York 
Times  on  April  19.  he  helped  to  clarify 
a  question  on  weapons  which  exist  in  that 
area.  I  submit  it  for  publication  in  the 
Congressional  Record: 

Foa  Aid  'TO  Pakistan 

To  the  Eorroa: 

In  a  recent  editorial  page  Topics  column 
Chester  Bowles,  former  Ambassador  to  India, 
opposed  the  sale  of  arms  to  Pakistan. 

His  views  are  entitled  to  consideration  be- 
cause he  has  long  served  our  country  in  many 
capacities  at  great  personal  sacrifice.  But 
there  Is  another  side  to  the  story. 

Pakistan  liMbeen  called  "the  most  allied 
of  our  allles^^nWauae  of  Its  membership  in 
SEATO.  CENTO  and  U.N.  Commission  for  the 
UnlBcatlon  and  Rehabilitation  of  Korea,  our 
bilateral  mutual-defense  agreement,  the  U-2 
base  from  which  Gary  Powers  flew,  and  our 
communications  base  there. 

At  the  time  of  the  1965  war  between  India 
and  Pakistan,  we  cut  off  all  military  supplies 
to  both  countries.  That  had  little  effect  on 
India,  because  only  a  small  portion  of  Its 
equipment  was^merican.  But  the  effect  on 
Pakistan  was  d^asutlng  because  nearly  all 
of  lU  equipment  was  American. 

In  April  1967  our  Oovemment  notified 
Pakistan  that  It  would  resume  the  sale  of 
ammunlAon  and  spare  parts,  and  would  look 


with  favor  on  the  sale  by  third  countries  of 
second-hand  end  items  under  VS.  control. 
But  no  end  Items  have  yet  materialized. 

Pakistan's  requirements  are  modest  In 
terms  of  quantity  and  degree  of  sophlstlca- 
Uon.  It  expects  to  pay  for  what  it  gets. 

India  Is  heavily  armed  with  modern,  so- 
phisticated equipment,  mostly  Russian.  With 
that  equipment  came  a  degree  of  influence, 
if  not  control. 

Russia  rtands  ready  to  furnish  Pakistan 
with  everything  It  needs.  It  Is  not  In  our 
interest  that  It  do  so. 

Pakutan's  geopolitical  position  Is  ex-  • 
tremely  strategic,  with  Its  proximity  to  both 
Russia  and  Chliwi.  with  East  Pakistan  border- 
ing on  the  Southeast  Asian  countries  and 
with  West  Pakistan  being  at  the  end  of  an 
arc  that  runs  from  the  Western  European 
countries  through  Turkey  and  Iran. 

With  Russia's  growing  power  In  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea  and  In  the  Arab  countries, 
we  cannot  afford  to  see  Turkey  and  Iran  out- 
flanked by  Russia  In  Pakistan. 

Israel  and  the  Arab  countries  fought  each 
other  much  more  recently  and  are  still  shoot- 
ing, but  we  supply  both  because  It  Is  In  our 
national  Interest. 

It  has  been  established  over  and  over  again, 
Including  by  India  and  Pakistan,  that  every 
country,  rich  or  poor,  will  get  what  arms  It 
feels  It  needs  for  self-defense. 

It  Is  better  for  us  to  sell  arms  to  friendly 
countries  rather  than  for  someone  else,  and 
particularly  our  enemies,  to  do  so. 

It  U  far  better  for  us  to  sell  arms  to  friendly 
countries  for  their  own  self-defense  that  foi 
ua  to  defend  them. 

Bemjamin  H.  OcHurar,  Jr., 
Former  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Pakistan. 
Palm  Beach.  Fla.,  April  13. 1970. 


POSTAL  REFORM  FOR  WHOM 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  4.  1970 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pro- 
po-sed  postal  reform  act  continues  to  gen- 
erate more  controversy  than  solution  or 
public  confidence.  * 

People  question  why  a  reportedly  de- 
funct and  destitute  postal  system  an- 
nounces plans  to  deposit  its  fund  with 
minority-owned  banks  in  various  parts 
of  the  United  States.  The  plan,  according 
to  the  present  Postmaster,  is  devised  not 
to  serve  or  benefit  postal  patrons  but  to 
provide  cash  loans  to  minority-owned 
enterprises.  Many  question  the  propriety 
of  their  post  ofBce  fimds  being  converted 
into  a  Preedman's  bank  subsidy  where  It 
can  at  best  help  create  additional  infla- 
tionary money  through  credit-Tsee  my 
remarks  on  page  13381,  ConcrIIsional 
Record,  AprU  28.  1970.  This  Is  the  inde- 
pendent establishment  ,that  seeks  $10 
billion  bond  authority? 

Similarly,  columnist  William  WO- 
loughby  announces  objections  are  being 
raised  by  several  religious  bodies  to  com- 
pulsory imionizatlon  of  (>ostaI  employees. 
How  will  these  postal  reforms  benefit  the 
mail  patrons?  Postal  reform  for  whom? 

I  insert  the  Post  OfSce  Department 
news  release  and  the  Religious  News  clip- 
pitig  as  follows: 
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Post  Ovncs  Obwebai.  Rmixam  No.  47 
The  Post  Oflloe  Department  in  eoopenhkn 
with  tlM  oaee  of  Mbiartty  Enterprises  today 
annoonoed  that  action  baa  been  inltlatsd  to 
establish  postal  bank  aeoonnts  with  approxi- 
mately 26  minority-owned  banlu  In  varkMis 
parts  of  the  United  States. 

"By  Increasing  the  banks'  available  cash,'* 
Postmaster  General  Wlnton  M.  Blount  said. 
"we  hope  to  slgnlflcaatly  increase  tbclr 
ability  to  provide  more  loans  to  enterprises 
owned  by  blacks,  Mexican  Americans,  Puer- 
to Rleans,  and  other  minority  groups." 

The  program  will  help  implement  what 
President  Nixon  called  "one  of  the  priority 
alms  of  this  Administration — encotiraglng 
increased  minority-group  acUvlty.'' 

Edward  E.  Tlllmon,  President  of  the  Na- 
tional Banking  Association,  a  group  of  banks 
which  are  predominantly  black-owned,  called 
the  Post  Office  Department's  program  "an 
Important  step  toward  enlarging  our  banlts' 
lending  base  and  Increasing  their  ability  to 
help  minority  group  businessmen  provide 
more  Jobs." 

Mr.  Blount  said  that  post  office  In  nearly 
every  city  In  the  United  States  deposit  funds 
on  a  dally  basis.  The  minority  banks  will 
serve  speclfVc  postal  areas.  In  many  cities  the 
deposits  wlU  come  from  stations  and 
branches  located  near  mlnorlty^owned  fi- 
nancial Institutions.  ' 

The  Poet  Office  Department,  along  with 
other  agencies,  has  actively  participated  in 
President  Nixon's  program  of  supporting 
minority-owned  enterprises. 

Some  of  the  current  manufacturing  con- 
tracts which  are  from  the  Post  Office  include: 

A  91  million  order  for  canvas  mall  sacks 
and  canvas  Inserts  with  the  Watts  Manufac- 
turing Company,  Compton,  California. 

A  $283,000  contract  with  tha  Iron  Nations 
Corporation  of  Sioux  Falls,  ^uth  Dakota, 
for  canvas  Inserts. 

A  •16,300  contract  with  the  B.  &  L.  Metal 
Fabricating  Company,  Brooklyn,  New^ork, 
for  maU-bandllng  equipment.  ^ 

IFrom  the  Washington  Evening  Star. 

May  2, 1970) 

Chubches  Oppose  Postal  Unionism 

(By  William  Wllloughby) 

A  section  In  the  postal  reform  bill  which 
would  require  compulsory  membership  In  a 
labor  union  by  all  postal  workers  is  being  op- 
posed by  the  Seventh-day  Adventlst  Chtirch 
and  a  number  of  smaller  evangelical  bodies. 
They  contend  that  such  a  provision  violates 
one  of  their  basic  religious  convictions. 

W  Melvln  Adams  appeared  before  a  special 
House  committee  and  said  that  the  Adventlst 
church  "has  taught  Its  members  to  stand 
apart  from  Industrial  strife  even  though  it 
recognizee  that  labor  unions  have  made  valu- 
able contrlbuOons  to  society." 

Adams,  whose  statement  was  authorized 
by  denominational  officials  In  Takoma  Park, 
said  several  members  of  bis  church  piirposely 
have  sought  employment  In  the  Poet  Office 
Department  because  work  there  has  been 
shielded  against  compulsory  unionism  by 
executive  orders  from  Presidents  Kennedy 
and  Nixon. 

He  said  thousands  of  Adventlsts  iinder  the 
bill,  "would  be  forced  to  make  a  cruel  'bboloe 
between  their  Jobs  and  religious  convic- 
tions." 

OTHESS    ArrBCTKD 

The  compulsory  unionism  is  a  matter  of 
conscience  also  with  Mennonltes  and  Plym- 
outh Brethren  IV,  along  with  certain  other 
fundamentallst^'Ngroups  which  have  been 
represented  l»  the  National  Association  of 
Evangelicals./ 
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Bach  group  takes  the  same  line  of  reason- 
ing It  followed  In  1966  when  the  fight  over 
the  14-B  Amendment  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  came  to  the  fore.  Members  of  these 
churches  want  gtiarantees  that  they  may  stay 
exempt  from  union  membership,  but  most 
are  not  averse  to  paying  amounts  In  lieu  of 
membership  to  charities  of  their  choice. 

The  Adventlst  spokesman  said  his  church- 
men feel  barred  by  conscience  from  member- 
ship In  any  management  or  labor  organiza- 
tion which  requires  men  of  varying  convic- 
tions to  adhere  to  policies,  comply  with  de- 
cisions or  abide  by  restrictions  which  may  be 
contrary  to  Individual  religious  convictions. 

The  Christian  and  Missionary  Alliance,  one 
of  the  larger  denominations  affected  by  such 
a  bill,  holds  that  "be!levers  should  not  be  un- 
evenly yoked  together  with  unbelievers," 
drawing  on  an  Old  Testament  dl9tum.  Sev- 
eral other  small  groups  hold  to^  the  same 
tenet. 

Adams  suggested  that  a  plan  similar  to  one 
followed  m  Australia  and  New  Zealand  be 
written  into  the  bill.  Under  such  an  ar- 
rangement, the  religious  objector  would  pay 
the  equivalent  of  dues  and  Initiation  fees 
to  the  government. 

ALTERNATIVE     OFFERED 

In  this  way,  the  objector  would  not  belong 
to  nor  would  he  help  to  support  the  labor 
union.  By  the  same  token,  he  would  not  re- 
ceive any  of  the  ancillary  benefits  which  a 
union  contract  might  win  for  Its  members 
such  as  sickness  and  death  benefits. 

The  spokesman  said  that  when  the  14-B 
talks  were  going  on  In  1965,  George  Meany  of 
the  AFL-CIO  assured  the  House  Labor  Sub- 
committee that  he  and  the  unions  he  rep- 
resented would  honor  the  religious  objec- 
tions of  such  persons,  and  that  It  need  not 
be  written  into  law. 

"This  was  five  years  ago  next  Sept.  20," 
Adams  said.  "To  this  date,  not  one  interna- 
tional in  the  United  States  that  I  am  aware 
of  has  been  willing  either  to  put  Into  opera- 
tion the  formula  suggested  or  to  work  out 
voluntary  agreements  acceptable  to  the  re- 
ligious convictions  of  Seventh-day  Advent- 
lsts." 

He  said  the  denomination  Is  not  opposed 
to  the  reform  bill  as  a  whole,  but  "from  sad 
experience,  we  urge  that  this  protection  be 
written  into  the  law." 

Several  thousand  Adventlsts,  plus  persons 
from  other  sects,  are  employed  by  the  Post 
Office  Department. 

The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ,  Latter-day 
Saints  (Mormons)  also  take  a  stance  con- 
trary to  compulsory  unionism,  but  from  a 
different  theological  perspective.  They  feel  It 
violates  free  will  and  therefore  can  be  a 
hindrance  to  the  indivldtial  bent  on  accom- 
plishing what  Ood's  will  is  for  him. 


FAIRMONT  POODS  CO.  OF  OMAHA 
EMBARKS  ON  FLAG  CAMPAIGN  TO 
PROMOTE  AMERICANISM 


HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

or   NEBRASKA 

^_P4~THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  4.  1970 
Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
this  day  and  time  when  we  have  demon- 
strations against  this  and  demonstra- 
tions against  that,  let  me  tell  you  what 
one  of  the  leading  firms  in  my  home- 
town of  Omaha  is  doing. 
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Faii-mont  Poods  Co.  Is  onberking  upon 
a  most  admirable  promotion  campaign 
in  the  coming  weeks  to  Induce  the  spirit 
of  Americanism  throughout  this  Nation 
of  ours.  The  campaign  will  continue 
through  mid  July.  As  you  well  know, 
this  include  Memorial  Day,  Flag  Day. 
and  Independence  Day  observances. 

During  this  period,  the  company  will 
be  giving  away  2.5  million  free  flag  decals 
and  large  3  by  5  American  flags  to  gro- 
cery stores.  In  addition,  there  will  be 
patriotic  bunting  and  other  similar  ma- 
terials to  decorate  all  customers'  outlets. 
^  This  firm,  I  feel,  should  be  praised  for 
diverting  its  normal  advertising  dollar  to 
tell  the  pubhc  about  the  history  of  the 
American  flag  and  our  proud  heritage. 

Mr.  Gordon  Ellis,  president  of  Fair- 
mont Foods,  has  received  several  letters 
from  veteran  and  youth  organizations 
praising  his  flrm's  undertaking. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  these  critical  times,  Mr. 
Ellis  and  his  company  certainly  stand 
tall  for  their  program  to  promote  Ameri- 
canism. I  wish  them  the  utmost  success 
and  I  express  my  persons^  appreciation 
to  the  organizations  who  have  taken  the 
time  to  say  "thanks"  in  the  letters  that 
follow: 

OiRL     Scouts     or     the     United 
States  or  America, 

April  20,  1970. 
Mr.  OoRDON  Ellis, 
Prestdenf ,  Fairmont  Foods  Co., 
Omaha,  ATebr. 

Dear  Mr.  Elus:  We  have  recently  learned 
of  Fairmont  Foods  Company's  plan  to  rein- 
force positive  feelings  of  national  patriotism 
through  u  two-month  campaign  focusing  on 
the  American  flag. 

We  commend  such  action  by  a  business 
concern  at  a  time  whfen  there  Is  increasing 
need  for  all  facets  "Sr  our  society  to  tangibly 
support  the  national  beliefs  and  values  on 
which  this  nation  was  founded,  and  of  which 
the  American  flag  Is  a  symbol. 

As  a  youth  movement  dedicated  to  the 
development  of  aware  and  responsible  citi- 
zens, we  share  In  this  effort  to  foster  greater 
understanding  of  both  the  meaning  and  re- 
spectful display  of  this  symbol. 

Our  best  wishes  for  the  success  of  fMr- 
mont  Foods  Company's  effort. 
Most  sincerely, 

Margery  Lawrence. 

Director,  Program  Development  Ditrision. 

Veterans  of  Forcicn  Wars  of  the 
United  States, 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  April  2,  f  970. 
Mr.  Gordon  Ellis, 
President,  Fairmont  Foods, 
Omaha,  Nebr. 

Dear  Mr.  Ellis:  I  have  Just  learned  that 
Fairmont  Foods  Company  is  kicking  off  an 
outstanding  patriotic  program  beginning 
mid-May  and  running  through  mid-July, 
during  which  time  you  will  be  giving  away 
free  decals  and  large  American  flags.  I  can 
think  of  nothing  that  has  pleased  me  more 
during  my  term  as  Commander-in-Chief  of 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States  than  your  project.  ^ 

I  have  long  believed  that  one  of  the  seri- 
ous problems  we  face  as  a  nation  is  the  fact 
that  too  few  business  concerns  bother  them- 
selves with  actively  supporting  the  very  way 
of  life  that  has  made  our  nation  great.  There 
really  is  no  need  here  to  enumerate  the  re- 
cent bombings,  destruction  of  private  prop- 
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ert7.  «tc.  because  I  do  think  that  all  of  oiir 
fellow  cltlMzu  are  now  Tery  muoh  aware  of 
what  a  small,  handful  of  people  can  do  to 
upset  any  community. 

The  time  U  long  gone  when  any  of  us  can 
afford  to  sit  Idly  by  and  ignore  the  great  tra- 
ditions and  the  great  patriotic  aspects  of  our 
nation.  It  was  for  that  reason  that  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  last  November  insti- 
tuted -Operation  Speak  Ouf  which  encour- 
aged all  of  our  fellow  citizens  to  actively 
participate  Ln  their  communities  and  chal- 
lenge those  who  would  destroy  all  that  we 
hold  dear.  The  average  citizen  did  make  him- 
self heard  but  little  or  nothing  was  heard 
from  the  business  community  and  this  dis- 
turbed me  greatly.  Again  let  me  congratulate 
you  on  your  flag  program  and  It  la  my  sincere 
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hope  that  o«het«  in  the  buslneaa  world  will 
follow  your  lead. 
Sincerely. 

Rat  OaujMKBa. 
Commander-in-Chief. 

VrrnuNs  o^Fobsicn  Waks  or  ths 

Kansas  dtp.  Mo.,  April  2, 1970. 
Mr.  W.  O.  McNamaka. 

Fairmont  Foods  Co., 
Omaha,  Nebr. 

DBAS  Mb.  McNAMAaA:  May  I  Uke  thU  op- 
portunity to  congratulate  you  and  the  Fair- 
mont Foods  Company  on  your  forthcoming 
flag  promotion.  Our  nation  needs  more  of 
this  type  of  active  participation  by  the  great 
companies  In  our  country.  I  am  confident 
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that  your  fiac  program  will  bring  great  re- 


ward* to  your  organls 
same  time  helping  to  st 
Uons  of  the  United  SU1 


ion,   while   at   the 
tngthen  the  Instltu. 
For  too  long  now 


there  are  those  who  have  been  willing  to  Ig- 
nore the  need  for  patrlocnr  fervor.  There  are 
thoae  who  say  patriotism  Is  corny  and  out 
of  date.  Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth.  Never  In  our  history  has  there  been  a 
greater  need  to  dUplay  our  patriotism.  Pa- 
triotism Is  what  holds  our  nation  together 
and  makes  us  one. 

Again  let  me  congratulate  you  on  this  very 
worthwhile  project.  Tou  are  Indeed  making 
a  contribution  to  our  nation. 

Sincerely,  ' 

Julian  Dxckxnmn, 

Adjutant  atneral. 
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